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United   States 
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Congrtssional  "Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE      0/^^     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— 5a*Mrrfai^,  August  1,  1981 


The  Senate  met  at  6  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  begin  our  prayer  with  the  words 
of  the  139th  Psalm: 

O  Lord,  You  have  examined  my  heart 
and  know  everything  about  me.  You  know 
when  I  sit  or  stand.  When  far  away  you 
know  my  every  thought.  You  chart  the 
path  ahead  of  me,  and  tell  me  where  to 
stop  and  rest.  Every  moment,  you  know 
where  I  am.  You  know  what  I  am  going 
to  say  before  I  even  say  it.  You  both  pre- 
cede and  follow  me,  and  place  Your  hand 
of  blessing  on  my  head. 

This  is  too  glorious,  too  wonderful  to 
believe.  I  can  never  be  lost  to  your  spirit. 
I  can  never  get  away  from  my  God. — 
Psalms  139:  1-7,  The  Living  Bible. 

Gracious,  loving  God,  Thou  knowest 
the  condition  of  each  of  us:  The  weari- 
ness of  body  and  mind,  the  impatience 
felt,  the  anger  and  frustration,  the  hlirt. 
Lord,  let  these  working  men  and  women 
feel  Thy  presence.  Thy  love.  Thy  peace. 
Thy  strength,  and  wisdom.  Let  them 
know  that  Thou  dost  care,  that  Thou 
canst  really  meet  them  here  and  now; 
and  that  whatever  their  needs.  Thou  hast 
infinite  resources  with  which  to  meet 
them. 

Dear  Lord,  let  Thy  blessing  flow  like  a 
river,  bathing  hearts  and  minds  with 
wave  after  wave  of  Thy  peace  and  power. 
Transform  these  historic  surroundings, 
these  evening  hours,  these  dedicated  men 
and  women  with  Thy  gracious  provi- 
dence. 

In  Thy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  July  8, 1981) 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4242, 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
minority  leader  is  in  the  Chamber  now, 
and  I  wish  to  announce  that  by  a  prodi- 
gious effort  by  the  Senate  conferees  and 
the  House  conferees  last  evening  the 
conference  on  the  tax  bill  began,  con- 
tinued through  the  entire  evening,  the 
early  morning,  and  concluded  this  morn- 
ing at  8:05. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,.  Senator  Dole,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  Senator  Long. 
their  House  counterparts,  to  all  of  the 
conferees  on  both  sides  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  for  such  diligence  and  dedication 
in  their  effort  to  conclude  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  the  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done  and  as  promptly  as  it  was  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  done  so  promptly 
that  the  documents  are  not  here,  and 
there  is  simply  nothing  we  can  do  at 
this  moment  because  there  is  nothing  to 
act  on.  I  expect  that  they  will  be  received 
shortly,  but  even  then  on  a'  bill  as  com- 
plex as  this  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  act  on  the  tax  bill  con- 
ference report  today. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  with  the  assist- 
ant minoritv  leader,  with  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Dole, 
with  others  involved,  and  I  have  this 
request  to  make,  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  orderly  disposition 
of  this  matter. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11    A.M.    ON    MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  tax  bill  conference 
report. 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Is 


there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  OF  2  HOURS  ON 
KENNEDY  MOTION  TO  COMMIT  WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  consider  H.R.  4242,  the  tax  bill 
conference  report,  and  that  at  that  time 
there  be  2  hours  of  debate  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei  on  a  Ken- 
nedy motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, and  that  if  the  motion  fails  then  ' 
immediately  thereafter  without  further 
debate,  motions,  points  of  orders  or  ap- 
peals, the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er that  the  papers  will  be  here  uy  8 
o'clock  or  soon  thereafter  tonight,  and 
with  that  understanding  that  the  papers 
will  be  available  on  this  evening  I  would 
like  to  say,  before  stating  that  I  have 
no  objection,  that  it  is  my  understanding 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  Mr. 
KENNED^e^r.  Eagleton,  in  effect,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  and  other  Senators,  and  I 
feel  that  this  is  probibly  about  the  best 
time  that  can  be  agreed  upon. 

If  the  vote  were  to  be  put  over  until 
Tuesdav,  some  Senators  might  be  dis- 
commoded. We  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  in  connection  with  the  problem 
involving  the  air  controllers.  If  the  vote 
were  put  over  until  Wednesday,  that 
would  keep  the  other  body  from  acting 
on  Tuesday,  and  they  would  be  sitting 
around  waiting  until  Wednesday. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  wait  until 
Wednesday,  the  other  body,  if  it  had  the 
papers,  would  proceed  to  act  and  leave 
this  body  with  a  fait  accompli. 

So  I  think  that  this  time  agreed  upon 
is  as  good  as  we  can  possibly  select.  Ob- 
viously we  cannot  contact  every  Senator 
at  this  time,  although  a  good  many  Sen- 
ators are  probably  in  town  expecting  the 
Senate  to  comolete  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  today  or  Monday. 

So,  having  said  that.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  want  to  say  to  both  the  majority 
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and  minority  leaders  that  I  regret  we 
cannot,  after  staying  up  all  night  with 
several  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  be  accommodated,  and  that  we 
have  to  be  inconvenienced  by  one  Mem- 
ber who  is  not  even  present  which,  to  me, 
indicates  his  great  concern  for  this 
legislation. 

But  beyond  that,  it  was  our  hope  and 
the  hope  of  many  colleagues,  who  felt 
we  might  conclude  this  report  this  eve- 
ning, that  kept  us  up  until  8  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  I  just  frankly  regret  that 
my  assistant  commissioner.  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  has  put  out  a  release  prais- 
ing the  work  of  the  conference  and  how 
much  money  hr  was  able  to  save,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  notice  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
put  out  an  opposite  release.  Obviously 
they  have  not  had  a  chance  to  commu- 
nicate today.  Maybe  they  will  on  Mon- 
day. But  I  hope  the  Senator,  if  it  is  con- 
venient for  him.  will  be  here  on  Monday, 
and  that  we  will  dispose  of  this  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  he  has  been  dili- 
gently involved  in  the  consideration  of 
this  measure.  He  was  on  the  floor  con- 
stantly while  it  was  before  us. 

He  had  commitments  that  took  him 
out  of  town  at  this  particular  moment. 
He  communicated  with  various  Members 
of  this  body  about  his  wishes.  He  did 
indeed  discuss  the  substance  of  the  con- 
ference report  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum  i  .  He  has  dropped 
plans  Tor  a  long  debate  on  the  matter 
to  help  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate. 
He  does  feel  very  strongly  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  conference  report,  and  he 
agreed  to  a  vote  at  any  time  convenient 
to  the  Senate,  when  other  Senators  and 
he  himself  could  be  present.  He  stated 
he  would  come  at  any  time  it  was  deter- 
mined to  have  that  vote,  including 
tonight. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  when  will  there  be  a 
report  or  summary  that  those  of  us  who 
are  here  could  take  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  and  see  exactly  what  the  final 
conference  report  is,  other  than  the  UPI 
and  AP  releases  we  have  seen,  unless 
that  is  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  summary  may  be  available  momen- 
tarily, and  that  at  least  Xerox  copies  of 
the  entire  report  will  be  available  hope- 
fully by  8  o'clock  this  evening.  It  just 
takes  some  time,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
draft  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  thank  the  chairman,  because  if  we 
were  going  to  put  this  over  until  Monday, 
I  would  at  least  like  to  see  the  great  work 
that  the  chairman  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  did  do. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  barring  something 
that  is  in  there  that  is  repugnant  to  me 
that  I  could  not  accept.  So  I  would  ap- 
preciate knowing  what  is  in  there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  there  is  a  brief 
summary  avaUable.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  coming  to  the  con- 
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ference.  I  regret  we  could  not  accommo- 
date the  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  magic  about  the  hour  of  11  o'clock' 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  there  is  no  magic 
about  that,  t  simply  chose  the  time  as  a 
convening  hour,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
change  the  time  for  a  vote  if  it  will  in- 
crease the  convenience  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
again  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  agree  to  have  the  vote  at 
2  p.m.  I  have  received  some  information 
concerning  some  callers  o,n  my  side  of  the 
aisle  who  would  have  some  problems  get- 
ting back  here  by  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  minority  leader  to  suggest 
that  we  have  the  vote  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Have  the  vote 
at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WUl  the  majority 
leader,  or  whoever  has  the  floor,  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  merely  re- 
served the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  As  long  as  we  are 
doing  this,  and  I  am  not  going  to  throw 
a  wrench  into  this  matter  and  ask  for 
the  pext  day,  but  there  are  sohie  travel 
plana  that  would  be  facilitated  by  mak- 
ing ^  at  2  o'clock  or  3  o'clock  or  some- 
time later  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
Senators  could  still  leave  in  time  to  go 
various  places.  I  wonder  if  we  could  set 
it  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  rationale  for  a  Monday  vote  is  large- 
ly on  the  basis  that  people  either  have 
not  yet  left  town  or  planned  to  stay  over 
this  weekend  before  they  leave  early 
next  week  and  perhaps  avoid  major  con- 
sequences of  a  controller  strike.  So  the 
time  is  not  important  to  me.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  it  be  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  May  I  request  to 
make  it  at  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  are 
some  Senators  who  have  some  problems 
with  leaving  and  I  know  some  Senators 
who  need  to  leave  before  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  am  advised  by  the  assistant  majority 
leader  that  there  are  strong  objections 
on  this  side  to  3  o'clock  because  there 
are,  frankly,  4  o'clock  plans  to  leave, 
especially  for  the  west  coast. 

Let  me  amend  the  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  provide  that  we  convene  at  12 
o'clock  noon  and  that  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (>Tr.  Simpson),  to 
follow  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  and 
then  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  conclude  not 
later  than  2  p.m.  and  the  vote  to  occur 
no  later  than  2  p.m.  on  the  Kennedy 
motion,  as  previously  described  in  my 
request. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  just  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  debate  is  included  in  the  previous 
request,  and  that  was  incorporated  in 
the  revision  that  I  just  made.  I  will  be 
glad  to  restate  the  entire  request  if  the 
Chair  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  1  would  like  to  hear 
the  entire  renuest. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made  arrangements  to  go  back  to 
my  State,  thinking  that  we  were  going 
to  vote  later  in  the  week,  and  coming 
back  for  the  arrival  of  President  t>..aai. 
As  it  happens,  Monday  is  an  inconven- 
ient time  for  me.  1  wonder  why  we  can- 
not vote  now.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy, 
is  not  here,  if  he  wants  to  speak  on  it. 
Other  Senators  have  been  able  to  ar- 
range their  plans  to  be  here.  I  want  to 
hear  again  why  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  who  has  taken 
no  greater  interest  than  I  in  this  bill, 
cannot  be  here. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  friend  that 
it  was  agreed  last  night,  and  stated  by 
the  majority  leader  last  night,  that  there 
would  not  be  rollcall  votes  last  night  be- 
yond a  certain  hour  or  any  time  today. 
All  Senators  were  so  advised. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  should  vote  by  voice  vote  on 
this.  We  have  voted  dozens  of  times  on 
this  bill,  so  the  positions  of  the  various 
Members  are  clearly  estab'.ished.  There 
is  really  no  necessity  to  vote  by  rollcall 
vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  would 
move  up  the  convening  time  to  11:30,  get 
the  special  order  included,  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  my  time  under  the 
standing  order  so  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate could  begin  at  12  o'clock  and  there 
could  be  the  full  2  hours  of  debate  with 
the  vote  or  votes  beginning  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
state the  request,  if  I  may. 

RESTATEMENT   OF    tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
RXQUEST 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  convene  on  Monday 
next,  after  the  recess  as  ordered  pre- 
viously, at  11:15  a.m.;  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming under  the  special  order,  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transMci  o.  o  rou- 
tine morning  business  in  which  Senators 
mav  speak  for  not  more  than  3  minutes 
each;  that  the  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness expire  not  later  than  12  noon;  that 
at  12  noon  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4242; 
that  at  that  time  there  be  2  hours  of  de- 
bate, equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr  Kennedy) 
and    the    Senator    from    Kansas    (Mr. 
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Dole)  on  a  Kennedy  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions;  and  that,  if  the 
motion  fails,  immediately  therei.fter, 
without  further  debate,  motions,  points 
of  order,  or  appeals,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  a  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection has  been  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
time  remaining  for  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  Senators,  but  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  especially  in  view  of 
the  controllers  strike,  that  we  try  to  ar- 
range a  time  with  as  much  certainty  as 
possible  for  the  disposition  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  almost  no  one  had  thought 
that  we  could  finish  this  matter  tonight. 
Indeed,  the  reason  for  requesting  the 
order  to  convene  tonight  was  not  for  the 
purpose,  really,  of  trying  to  dispose  of 
the  conference  report,  but  was  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  conference  report 
made  the  pending  business  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  file  a  cloture  petition. 

As  a  result  of  the  good  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  other  Senate  conferees  and 
House  conferees,  they  did  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  and  finished  that  work.  Per- 
haps just  as  extraordinary  is  the  work 
of  the  clerical  assistants  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  providing  that  we  would 
have  at  least  a  Xerox  copy  of  that  con- 
ference reoort  tonight. 

There  was  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope 
then,  just  for  awhile  this  afternoon,  that 
we  could  dispose  of  this  matter  by  a  voice 
vote  tonight.  But.  as  other  Senators  have 
pointed  out,  I  represented  on  yesterday, 
and  it  was  clearly  understood  by  Sena- 
tors, that  there  would  not  be  rollcall 
votes  today;  that  this  day  was  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  as  I  have  described  it. 

But  that  glimmer  of  hope  that  we 
could  finish  tonight  evaporated  when  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  indicated 
his  desire  to  file  a  mot'on  to  recommit. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  of 
course,  is  fully  within  his  rights.  I  would 
prefer  that  he  not  do  that.  I  would  still 
prefer  that  we  could  do  this  conference 
report  tonight.  But  there  Is  nothing  I  can 
do  to  prevent  that,  no  reasonable  meas- 
ure that  I  can  take  to  avoid  that  devel- 
opment. 

If  that  is  the  case.  then.  Mr.  President, 
it  seemed  to  me  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  try  to  provide  a  degree  of  certiintv  for 
all  Senators  on  both  sides  of  this  Ques- 
tion, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  either 
stay  in  Washington  or  to  return  to 
Washington  so  that  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  not  only  on  the  Ken- 
nedy motion  but  on  the  conference  re- 
port itself  and,  I  would  hope,  then  on  a 


resolution  of  adjournment  for  the  August 
recess. 

Mr.  President,  we  shopped  at  some 
length  to  find  the  best  time.  The  first 
thought  had  been  that  we  should  do  it 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  this  com- 
ing week;  there  was  some  consideration 
for  Thursday  or  perhaps  Friday.  But  the 
intervention  of  at  least  the  real  possibil- 
ity of  the  controllers'  strike  seemed  to 
suggest  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was 
to  do  it  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others.  I  am  concerned,  as  well,  because, 
in  addition  to  representing  that  there 
would  not  be  votes  tonight,  I  also  indi- 
cated that  I  expected  that  we  would 
probably  deal  with  this  matter  next 
week,  probably  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. So  I  am  at  risk  in  that  respect.  But 
I  made  no  commitment  in  that  regard. 

I  am  simply  saying  at  this  time  that  it 
is  my  best  judgment  that  the  major  con- 
cem  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  is  cer- 
tainty and  that  Monday  provides  the  best 
opportunity  to  deal  with  this  matter  on 
a  prompt  and  effective  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
in  a  little  late.  As  I  understand  it.  as  I 
heard  the  floor  leader's  request  last 
night,  it  unquestionably  precluded  us 
from  doing  anything  now  in  the  way  of 
voting. 

As  I  understand  the  request,  it  is  for 
a  vote  on  Monday,  including  a  vote  on 
final  passage  on  Monday.  That  makes  me 
quite  pleased  to  know  that  we  will  be 
getting  ahead  of  possible  blockage  by  the 
strike,  if  it  occurs,  of  the  air  controllers. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  managers  of  the 
bill  have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
follow  this  request  for  Monday.  It  seems 
to  me,  if  they  agree,  that  is  very  persua- 
sive. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so  I 
may  respond  to  the  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  are  here  right  now.  We  would  be 
glad  to  roll  this  right  on  through.  We  had 
a  good  time  last  night  and  got  a  lot  of 
things  done;  some  things  did  not  get 
done.  But  we  will  be  here  Monday. 

Some  of  us  are  here  to  do  our  work 
and  som^are  not.  We  will  be  here  to 
night;  we  can  do  it  tomorrow  afternoon 
or  Monday. 

I  might  say  that  we  believed  that  we 
put  together  an  outstanding  package.  I 
just  say  to  the  Members  who  are  pres- 
ent that  there  was  some  concern  about 
whether  or  not  we  could  restrain  our- 
selves as  far  as  add-ons  are  concerned. 

I  can  now  advise  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  within  the  President's  numbers, 
less  than  $38  billion  in  1982.  about  $93 
billion  in  1983.  and  $149.9  billion  in  1984. 
So  we  are  within  the  administration's 
estimates.  We  were  able  to  accommodate 
a  number  of  Senators  who  had  amend- 
ments, though  some  we  could  not.  It  was 
not  because  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  others  in 
the  conference,  did  not  try. 


I  really  believe  when  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  a  chance  to  examine 
the  oil  provision,  which  is  what  I  un- 
derstand he  is  concerned  about,  he  will 
find  that  it  was  a  very  fair  and  bal- 
anced agreement  we  made. 

We  were  dealing  with  Members'  who 
hate  oil  companies  just  as  much  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  does,  par- 
ticularly little  oil  companies.  I  guess,  be- 
cause that  is  what  they  are  attacking,  the 
little  mom  and  pop  operations.  little  in- 
dependents, three  or  four  employees, 
trying  to  get  along  in  Kansas  and  other 
places,  2  or  3  barrels  a  day.  These  are 
the  ones  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  afraid  are  making  too  much 
money.  They  put  a  lot  of  people  to  work 
and  help  our  economy. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  he  should  be  listening  or  if 
word  can  be  conveyed  to  him.  that  we 
tried  the  best  we  could  to  get  the  House 
to  take  the  heating  credit  amendment. 
I  tried  eight  times  to  get  them  to  take 
that  amendment,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  Hamp- 
siiire  and  Massachusetts.  The  confer- 
ence did  not  want  it.  They  had  one  Con- 
gressman who  spoke  for  it.  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Rangel.  The  last  effort  I  made  was 
to  get  that  away,  but  nobody  would  take 
it.  It  was  $400  million  and  we  decided  to 
put  it  back  into  the  taxpayers'  pot. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  not  suggesting  that  we  did 
not  work  hard  enough  for  that  provision 
because  the  facts  would  belie  that. 

Aga'....  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  within  his  rights.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  that.  I  am  just  sort  of  all  keyed 
up  to  get  this  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have  I  any 
time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  to  object.  Everybody  has  done 
extraordinary  work,  as  the  majority 
leader  pointed  but,  even  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  we  are  losing  at  the 
moment.  They  worked  all  night.  And. 
as  the  majority  leader  said,  the  staff  did 
extraordinary  work.  But  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  cannot  be  here.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  have  a  scheduling  problem.  My  son  is 
going  into  the  hospital  on  Monday  and 
I  would  Hke  to  be  with  him.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  cannot  be  here 
and  he  lets  us  know  this  morning.  I  first 
find  out  about  this  when  I  came  hoie 
this  evening,  that  he  wishes  to  file  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

We  changed  our  reservations  in  order 
to  accommodate  ourselves  because  of  the 
controller  strike,  which  may  come  off  or 
may  not,  so  that  we  could  leave  tomor- 
row night  and  be  with  our  son.  But  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  cannot  be 
here  to  file  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is.  I  hope  he 
does  not  have  any  personal  or  family 
problems. 

May  I  inquire,  where  is  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Senator  from 
California  has  spoken  about  his  absence. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  we  will 
proceed  to  try  to  help  the  majority  lead- 
er get  an  agreement.  I  certainly  sym- 
pathize with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  have  every  compas- 
sion for  him.  I  hope  that  we  can  reach 
some  agreement  that  will  take  into  con- 
sideration his  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
not  here.  There  are  a  good  many  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  here.  He  is  not  here 
to  defend  himself  or  to  speak  up  for 
himself. 

I  would  hope  we  would  proceed  in  a 
positive  way  to  try  to  help  the  majority 
leader  get  an  agreement  and  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  Senators  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  many  times  sought  to  get  agree- 
ments myself  in  the  past  when  Senators 
were  absent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  those  are  things  that  we  hav3 
to  try  to  accommodate.  Those  are  con- 
siderations we  have  to  think  of  from 
time  to  time.  None  of  us  can  control  the 
time  of  another  Senator  or  what  his 
calendar  may  be.  None  of  us  can  antici- 
pate what  the  problems  of  another  Sen- 
ator may  be  or  what  our  own  problems 
mav  be  at  times. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
stated  very  accurately,  cogently,  suc- 
cinctly what  the  understanding  was. 
Based  on  that  understanding  that  the 
majority  leader  gave — and  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  else  he  could  have  said;  I 
think  he  took  the  only  approach  that 
could  have  been  taken— a  lot  of  Senators 
are  not  here. 

I  went  to  West  Virginia  today.  I  am 
back.  But  I  knew  there  would  not  be  any 
votes  this  evening.  I  could  have  stayed 
the-  evening.  I  canceled  another  en- 
gagement. But  had  I  not  been  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  I  prob- 
ably would  have  stayed  because  I  knew 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  stayed  for  the  eve- 
ning engagement  to  which  I  was  com- 
mitted. 

As  I  say.  I  liave  a  responsibility  to 
which  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  elected  me  and  I  felt  I  ought  to  be 
here.  But  that  us  not  to  say  that  every 
other  Senator  ought  to  feel  that  his  re- 
sponsibility is  the  same  as  I  see  mine. 

I  would  hope  we  can  proceed.  I  want  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  cooperate  with 
the  majority  leader  in  trying  to  r3ach  a 
time  to  vote.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
to  protect  the  Senators  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  I  have  respected  his  efforts 
to  protect  the  Senators  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  when  he  was  a  minority  leader 
and  did  such  an  excellent  job. 

So  let  us  avoid  the  recriminations  and 
the  assertives  and  try  to  get  on  with  an 
effort  that  will  reach  an  agreement 
which  will  accommodate  the  Senate 
overall.  Those  Senators  who  have  mo- 
tions that  they  want  to  make  should  be 
considered  and  we  must  try  to  accom- 
modate them.  I  would  certainly  do  that 


for  any  Senator,  ar.  the  majority  leader  implementation  of  the  employee  stock 
is  attempting  to  do.  ownership  plan,  ESOP.  proposed  by  the 

A|r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  employees  of  Continental  Airlines.  The 
time  remaining  I  am  prepared  to  yield  Senate  is  now  on  record  in  firm  support 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or  pre-  P*  the  Continental  employees'  ESOP  and 
pared  for  the  Chair  to  rule.  /we  reject  the  notion  that  a  State  regu- 

Before  that,  let  me  say  that  I  an/  latory  oflBcial  be  allowed  to  impede  an 
keenly  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  this    ESOP  plan  which  is  in  the  best  interests 


provides.  The  only  defense  I  can  offer  is 
that  this  is  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  As  both  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  know, 
I  am  not  one  to  try  to  disrupt  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  minority  leader  suggests  this 
objection  may  tend  to  do.  I  have  not  been 
disruptive  in  the  past  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  disruptive  at  this  time. 

However,  as  the  minority  leader  points 
out,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy, 
is  not  here  to  defend  himself.  Neverthe- 
less, he  seems  to  be  able  to  hold  up  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
clear  to  me,  Mr.  Leader,  that  though  we 
probably  would  be  coming  back  later  in 
the  week  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on 
this  measure,  it  was  not  entirely  clear 
that  we  might-  not  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure tonight  and  do  so  by  a  voice  vote 
inasmuch  as  we  have  voted  on  the  tax 
bill  any  number  of  times,  on  its  provi- 
sions, and  entirely  at  the  end.  It  does 
not  bear  a  great  deal  of  difference  from 
the  conference  report.  I  felt  perhaps  we 
would  be  able  to  proceed  on  a  voice  vote. 

Clearly,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  not  here  to  defend  himself,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  him  from  puttin? 
in  a  delaying  motion  that  will  incon- 
venience many  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  consiii* 
with  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues  on  thn 
matter  for  a  moment  or  two.  If  the  lead-*' 
will  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  thu 
time,  I  will  consult  with  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  havp 
time  remaining,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  with- 
hold putting  the  request  while  in  the 
meantime  I  yield  to  any  other  Senator 
who  may  wish  recognition. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  the  con- 
ference report  which  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  review,  let  me  say  that  I 
compliment  the  conferees  on  the  Senate 
side  and  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
their  efforts  last  night.  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  stay  up  all  night  and  attempt  to  grind 
out  a  bill  under  the  pressures  which  are 
there.  I  compliment  the  chairman,  the 
ranking  member,  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  do,  however,  regret  that  the  House 
would  not  accede  to  the  Senate  provision 
sponsored  by  Senator  Armstrong  and 
Senator  Matsunaca  which  would  have 
overridden  a  decision  by  the  Corporation 
Commissioner  in  California  delaying  the 


of  the  employees,  the  company,  the 
stockholders,  the  airline  interest,  and  the 
American  public.  When  I  discussed  it  last 
evening,  one  of  the  conferees  indicated, 
"Well,  you  are  taking  from  somebody 
and  giving  to  somebody  else."  Let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  these  employees 
are  paying  for  the  stock.  No  one  is  giving 
them  anything.  They  are  paying  for  it 
out  of  hard-earned  dollars,  out  of  re- 
duced income  from  their  contracts  with 
management.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
give  the  employees  of  the  airline  industry 
who  want  to  own  and  be  part  of  the  cap- 
italistic system  every  encouragement. 

The  final  reason  tltat  this  amendment 
was  not  included  in  the  bill  before  us  is 
due  to  the  pressure  of  passing  the  tax  bill 
itself  rather  than  the  substantive  issue 
contained  in  the  proposed  amendment. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Congress  supports  the  effOTts  of  Con- 
tinental employees.  These'  employees 
have  successfully  scaled  every  hurdle  in 
their  path.  They  have  won  in  Federal 
court  two  times,  in  State  court,  and  be- 
fore the  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
They  are  now  in  another  litigation  in  the 
court  of  California. 

The  implementation  of  their  plan  is 
now  being  unreasonably  restrained  by  a 
single  corporation  commissioner  in  the 
State  of  California  in  an  effort  to  grab 
the  control  of  an  airline.  That  commis- 
sioner should  move  now  expeditiously  to 
approve  this  employee  plan.  It  is  very 
discouraging  for  those  of  us  who  support 
the  ESOP  provisions — certainly  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  who  really  is  the  father  and 
author  of  the  ESOP  plans— to  see  an  op- 
portunity lost  when  we  could  realize  a 
real  gain. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  moment?     ^ 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  say  I  share 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  admire  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
sought  to  get  a  decision  on  this  matter. 
I  was  pleased  to  work  with  him  and 
others,  and  I  reeret  very  much  that  the 
decision  did  not^come  out  the  way  we 
sought. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thankthe  Senator  from  California  for 
his  enbFt4nconference  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  thepHSase.  I  understand  they 
have  theic^wn  good  reasons  in  their 
minds,  but  I  urge  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  if  we  want  to  do  something 
about  productivity,  which  we  all  talk 
about  and»  profess  that  this  is  what  this 
country  needs— and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question,  statistically  or  anything 
else,  that  productivity  his  to  be  raised- 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  have  em- 
ployees become  part  of  ownership  and 
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be  producing  for  themselves.  So,  with 
regret,  I  am  going  to  cast  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  conference  report.  I  do  favor 
many  of  the  provisions. 

I  point  out  along  that  line  that  this 
bill  is  greatly  different  from  the  bill  that 
was  originally  introduced  by  the  admin- 
istration known  as  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
plan.  With  a  number/6f  Democrats,  with 
the  leadership  oiAhe  chairman  of  the 
committee  anti-a^umber  of  Republicans, 
there  have  been  significant  changes.  One 
is  the  reduction  of  the  unearned  income 
rate,  the  phasein  of  the  indexing  pro- 
vision— the  Senator  fpwn  Colorado  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  that  9<^d  led  the  phasing 
out — the  marriagepenalty,  reduction  of 
the  capital  gains.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  items  that  have  been  added  onto  this 
biU. 

It  is  a  better  bill  because  of  it.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  bill  that  a  number  of 
Democrats  take  som«  pride  in.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  ESOP  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  final  passage  and  I  hope 
that  this  body  will  continue  to  stand 
steadfast  in  support  of  the  employee 
stock  ownership  plans. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
on  leader  time  for  an  additional  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  indicate  to  the  Members  that  we  are 
prepared  to  do  it  on  Monday.  We  would 
rather  do  it  today.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  going  to  be  in  town  in  any 
event,  but  I  know  many  Members,  the 
last  2  days  have  been — not  insisting,  but 
encouraging  us  to  finish  the  conference 
report  because  they  had  travel  plans.  But 
that  is  no  reason  we  cannot  do  it  on 
Monday.  ' 

We  are  prepared  to  do  it  on  Monday. 
As  I  understand,  the  consent  agreement 
would  limit  the.  debate  to  2  hours  equally 
divided  oa  the  motion.  I  assume  that  will 
be  followed  by  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me.  the  request  put  would  provide  for 
2  hours  debate  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, then,  if  that  motion  fails,  to  proceed 
without  any  intervening  debate,  motidn, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order,  on  the  confer- 
ence report  itself. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  prefer  to  do  it  on  Monday  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  kind  enough  to  give  us 
the  papers  so  we  could  act  on  it  first. 
They  will  act  on  it  on  Tuesday.  Hope- 
fully, we  will  do  It  on  Monday.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  discussion  at  that 
time  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  want  him  to  know  that  I  made 
every  effort  to  pet  that  provision  I  know 
he  is  concerned  about.  I  just  could  not 
get  anvbodv  to  take  It. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  is  mv 
understanding  correct  that  at  2  o'clock 


on  Monday,  we  shall  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  immediately  thereafter, 
without  any  intervening  debate,  we  shall 
vote  on  passage? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit fails,  we  shall  vote  on  the  conf erense 
report  without  intervening  debate  or  mo- 
tion, point  of  order,  or  appeal.  The  two 
votes  would  occur  back  to  back  assuming 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  fails. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  they  be  roll- 
call  votes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  does  not 
order  rollcall  votes.  That  is  a  matter  that 
would  be  within  the  province  of  any 
Senator  to  ask.  I  do  not  plan  to  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote,  but  I  assume  at  least  one 
of  the  two  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  object.  I  shall  be  here  on  Mon- 
day because  I  have  not  missed  a  vote  this 
year.  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  vote  this 
year.  I  shall  just  have  to  arrive  prior  to 
Tuesday  morning,  when  the  surgery  is 
going  to  be  performed. 

I  shall  take  some  of  that  Uour  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  why  he 
could  not  be  here  tonight.  I  hope  he  has  a 
good  reason  at  that  time  why  he  cannot 
be  here  to  accommodate  the  Senate  and 
to  do  the  Dusiness  of  the  Senate  when  it 
should  be  done,  when  we  are  in  session 
to  hear  a  motion  to  recommit.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  me  that  he  sends  a  message 
saying.  "I  want  to  have  a  motion  to  re- 
commit" and  then  he  goes  off  wherever 
he  has  gone  without  consideration  of 
other  Members. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  realljj, 
understand  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  anguish  he  ex- 
presses. I  bear  a  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  changed  plans  and  I  apolo- 
gize. But  I  am  most  grateful,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  have  any  objection  to  including  a 
rollcall  vote?  If  we  are  going  to  come 
back  here,  I  would  like  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  that.  I  think  that  that 
is  a  good  suggestion,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
If  we  are  coming  back,  and  indeed  we 
are,  and  Members  are  malting  sacrifices 
as  they  are,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  go 
ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  include 
that  it  be  in  order  to  call  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  and  the 
conference  report.  '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  puts  the  question,  I  want  every- 
body to  understand  that  there  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  request  that  the  Senate 


reconvene  at  11:15  a.m.  and,  after  cer- 
tain other  details,  including  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  leaders  and  one  Senator  on 
special  order  and  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  4242  on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct.  That  will  be  at 
12  noon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  at  12  noon, 
there  be  2  hours  of  debate  equally  divided, 
and  that  a  vote  will  occur  at  2  o'clock, 
or  not  later  than  2  o'clock,  on  the  motion 
to  recommit;  that  if  the  motion  to  re- 
commit fails,  it  will  be  followed  imme- 
diately without  further  debate,  motions, 
points  of  order  or  appeals,  by  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report;  and  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  authorized  to  be  ordered  at 
this  time  on  both  of  those  votes.  Is  that 
a  correct  restatement  of  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  is  the  Chair's  under- 
standing. Is  there  objection  to  the  major- 
ity leader's  request. 

If  not,  without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ofdered,  That  on  August  3,  1981,  at  the 
hour  of  12:00  noon,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4242.  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1981,  and  that  there  be  2- 
hours  for  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetu 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  with  a  vote  to  occur  on  a 
motion  to  reconunlt  the  conference  report 
with  Instructions  at  no  later  than  2:00  p.m., 
and  If  this  motion  falls,  to  be  immediately 
followed  wlthoiJt  further  action  by  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  one  showing  be  in  order  for  the 
two  votes. 

The  PRESIPING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naya. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  afsufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  naysjpre  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pre^^ent,  does  the 
Senator  from  Califoipia  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  l\would  be  very 
grateful  to  the  majority  reader.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  tfee  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  plan  to  be  here  at  2  o'clock  onlMonday 
for  that  vote.  It  has  disrupted  many  of 
my  plans.  I  have  changed  nw  plane 
reservation  three  times  already  ^nd 
canceled  events  for  today  and  fofftomor- 
row  and  for  last  Friday.  I  have  Iro  cancel 
some  more  for  Monday.  / 

On  top  of  that,  if  we  do  ha\4  the  vote, 
I  should  be  able  tosattend  the  hearing  of 
the  Special  Commission  Inquiring  Into 
the  Wartime  Relocation  of  Civilians  Dur- 
ing World  War  n,  at  which  I  am  sup- 
posed to  testify  on  Tuesday  morning  at 
9  o'clock.  On  Wednesday.  I  am  supposed 
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to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  There  is 
danger  that  that  would  be  interfered  y» 
with,  too.  ^ 

I  am  very,  very  happy  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  arrived  at  this  solution; 
so  I  shall  be  here  I  shall  be  here  to  vote. " 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  arrangement 
being  made.  But  I  must  enter  my  protest 
against  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
I  he  unnecessary  delays  on  this  vote, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  devoted  group 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  worked 
all  night  until  8  o'clock  this  morning  to 
feet  before  us  a  bill  to  act  upon.  I  am  very 
disappointed  we  are  not  acting  upon  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California.  As  always, 
he  has  been  most  cooperative  and  he  is 
most  energetic  in  his  pursuit  of  his 
ofiBcial  duties  and  other  duties  beyond 
the  regular  duties  of  the  Senate  in  try- 
ing to  serve  his  State  and  serve  the 
country.  I  express  my  unfailing  admira- 
tion to  the  Senator  and  my  gratitude  for 
his  friendship  and  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  minor 
details  to  be  taken  care  of  today  and 
there  may  be  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  minority 
leader  has  no  objection,  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  861,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  a  6 -year  demonstration  program  of 
comprehensive  community-based  non- 
institutional  acute  and  long-term-care 
services  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  AT- 
TACKS ON  PROGRAMS  FOR 
DISABLED  PERSONS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons (lYDP)  I  believe  that  it  is  very 
important  to  bring  to  my  coUeague's  and 
the  pubhcs  attention  the  broad'  per- 
sistent attack  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
trp,tion  has  launched  against  Federal 
programs  that  help  disabled  citizens 
overcome  their  handicaps  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  lead  produc- 
tive, mdependent  lives  in  their  communi- 
ties. A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget— two  objectives  I  strongly  sup- 
port—and the  administrations  unfair 
attempts— which  I  oppose— to  cut  and 


eliminate  under  that  banner  some  of  the 
most  effective,  badly  needed  social  pro- 
grams that  we  have. 

However,  little  attention  has  been 
given  specifically  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening regarding  Federal  programs  and 
policies  for' our  disabled  citizens.  This 
is  especially  true  With  respect  to  ac- 
tions— such  as  the  two  recent  eventr.  that 

I  will  discuss  briefly — that  have  not  been 
part  of  our  focus  on  ttjgyederal  budgets 
for  fiscal  years  1981  Bra  1982  and  the 
Reagan  acfininistration's  and  the  Con- 
gress' revisions  of  the  budgets.  Regard- 
less of  whether  an  item  relating  to  dis- 
abled Americans  is  a  budget  or  non- 
budget  matter,  the  Reagan  approach  has 
been  the  same — eliminate,  undercut,  or 
reduce  whatever  specific  Federal  help 
exists,  leaving  handicapped  individuals 
with  little  to  celebrate  and  many  un- 
fortunate losses  to  count  during  the 
I-^DP. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  the  fact 
that,  in  the  Reagan  budget,  there  were 
proposals  to  make  cuts  in  the  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance  program,  to 
consolidate  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  the  developmental  disabilities 
program,  and  programs  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research — at 

significantly   reduced    funding   levels 

into  block  grants,  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
ing for  the  Architectural  and  Transporta- 
tion Barriers  Compliance  Board,  and  to 
reduced  Federal  support  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  even  further  by 
eliminating  the  Social  Security  Act 
transfer  to  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies. 

In  addition,  several  other  budget  re- 
duction proposals,  while  not  directly 
aimed  at  disabled  persons,  will  neverthe- 
less have  a  disproportionately  adverse 
effect  on  these  individuals.  Programs  in- 
cluded in  this  category  of  cutbacks  are 
medicaid,  low  income  energy  assistance, 
legal  services,  food  stamps,  and  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant. 

RCSCINOING    or    MINIMUM    CtJIDELDJES    FOR 
ACCESSIBILITT    TO    PUBLIC    BmLOtNGS 

Mr.  President,  on  July  10. 1981.  a  smaU 
and  little-known  independent  regulatory 
board  met  and  took  actions  that  might 
have  very  serious  negative  consequences 
for  millions  of  disabled  Americans.  The 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barri-i 
ers  Compliance  Board  has  22  members/ 

II  of  whom  are  representatives  of  Fed/ 
eral  agencies  and  departments  and  II 
Presidential  appointees  from  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Board  is  charged  with 
critical  functions  under  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  as  amended,  including 
the  responsibility  to  insure  comuliance 
with  the  standards  issued  under  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968  for 
public  building  accessibUity  for  disabled 
persons. 

At  its  July  10  meeting,  the  Board  voted 
to  rescind  the  minimum  guidelines  and 
requirements  that  it  had— pursuant  to 
the  specific  mandate  in  section  502(b) 
'7)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for  it  to 
establish  such  guidelines  and  require- 
ments—promulgated earlier  this  year. 
The  Rehabilitation  Act  requirement  for 
the  Barriers  Board  to  issue  minimum 


guidelines  and  requirements  ii»  order  to 
help  Insure  compliance  with  the  Archi- 
tectural Barriers  Act  was  enacted  3 
years  ago  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1978  as  a  result  of  the 
persistent  failure  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  achieve  the  level  of  ac- 
cessibility required  in  the  Barriers  Act. 
The  rescinding  of  the  board's  minimum 
guidelines  and  requirements  leaves  that 
mandate  entirely  unfulfilled. 

That  general  failure  of  compliance 
has  (wice  been  pointed  out  by  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
in  the  last  year:  First,  in  the  committee 
report  on  S.  2080  last  Congress,  Senate 
Report  No.  96-771,  pages  33-39,  and  more 
recently  in  its  report.  Senate  Report  No. 
97-48,  pages  32-36,  on  S.  533  passed  by 
the  Senate- on  May  6,  1981.  Both  reports 
rely  upon  a  staff  study  prepared  in  1979 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  now  the  chairman 
of  that  committee.  Committee  Print  No. 
96-8.  which  states: 

The  record  of  adherence  by  GSA  and  other 
agencies  to  this  law  [Architectural  Barriers 
Act|.  and  In  some  cases  to  an  agency's  own 
regulations.  Is  uneven.  The  Congress  clearly 
intended  In  1968  to  formulate  a  policy  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  GSA  which  would  assure 
that  after  the  enactment  of  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  there  would  never  be  an- 
other building  built  at  public  expense  which 
was  Inaccessible  to  Individuals  with  mobility 
impairments.  This  Is  not  what  happened.    ' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  concerns 
have  been  expressed  that  the  guidelines 
adopted  by  the  Board  in  January  had  in- 
corporated standards  i>axts  of  which  are 
imduly  demanding.  A  prior  draft  of  the 
guidelines  raised  a  number  of  questions 
in  that  regard,  and  was  opposed  by  a 
number  of  the  Board  members  who  rep- 
resented Federal  agencies.  In  order  to 
insure  that  the  appropriateness  of  the 
guidelines  was  broadly  supported,  I 
joined  a  group  of  Senators  who,  during 
the  final  days  of  the  rulemaking  process, 
urged  the  Board  to  seek  to  achieve  una- 
nimity among  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  both  public  and  Federal  mem- 
bers. I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  our  letter 
in  that  regard  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  unanim- 
ity was  not  achieved,  and  the  guidelines 
and  requirements  were  approved  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  4.  with  6  Federal  members 
supporting  the  action.  2  abstaining,  and 
3  casting  negative  votes. 

Thus,  it  would-  have  been  under- 
standable for  the  administration,  after 
replacing  all  of  the  Federal  members 
with  Regan  appointees,  to  seek  to  mod- 
ify the  guidelines  by  changing  or  delet- 
ing particular  aspects  that  it  considers 
either  to  be  unduly  burdensome  or  to 
exceed  the  Board's  authority.  But  no 
effort  to  modify  the  guidelines  was 
made  even  after  repeated  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  public  members  to  nego- 
tiate a  revised  approach.  Rather,  the  ad- 
ministration's apparent  disagreement 
with  the  Board's  previous  approach  re- 
sulted in  a  total  elimination  of  the 
guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  that  action,  orchestrat- 
ed by  the  administration  through  its 
representatives  on  the  Board — with  only 
one  public  member  joining  a  imited  Fed- 
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eral  agency  phalanx  marching  In  lock- 
step — is  a  blatant  example  of  this  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  concern  for  the  re- 
quirements of  laws  designed  to  guaran- 
tee basic  civil  ;-ights  for  this  significant 
segment  of  our  citizenry.  The  Barriers 
Board  Is  an  important  experiment  in 
participatory  democracy  and.  under  the 
current  membership.  9  of  the  11  public 
members  are  disable4..The  administra- 
tion's approach  to  this  problem  makes  a 
mockery  of  this  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
attempt  to  achieve  regulatory  reform 
has  gone  too  far  in  this  instance,  "niese 
minimum  guidelines  and  requirements 
were  not  regulations  in  the  usual  sense. 
They  had  no  direct  impact  on  the  pri- 
vate business  sector.  Rather,  thefee  guide- 
lines and  requirements  were  designed  to 
assure  liberty  and  freedom  by  helping  to 
provide  equal  access,  to  Federal  buildings 
and  services  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
unable  to  enter  many  Federal  buildings 
because  of  architectural  barriers. 

If  there  are  problems  with  the  guide- 
lines, the  administration  and  the  Borrd 
should  move  to  address  them,  not  to  re- 
fuse to  issue  guidance  that  Congress  has 
mandated  be  issued.  Without  these 
guidelines,  designed  to'  guide  the  govern- 
ment and  not  to  regulate  the  private  sec- 
tor, billions  of  doUars  may  be  spent  in 
the  construction  and  renovation  of  Fed- 
eral facilities  that  are  not  fully  accessi- 
ble to  disabled  Americans. 

NEW   DOT    HANDICAPPED    REOtJLATIONS 

Mr.  President,  in  another  recent  ac- 
tion, the  administration  further  demon- 
strated Its-  insensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
.  handicapped  persons  in  the  issuance  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation — 
DOT— on  July  20.  1981.  of  an  "interim 
final  rule"  to  replace  the  previous  DOT 
regulations  with  r^ard  to  meeting  the 
mass  transit  needs  of  disabled  persons. 
ITiese  new  regulations  are  made  in  ex- 
plicit disregard  of  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law — including  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act — that  they  purport 
to  implement  and  which  were  designed 
to  guarantee  the  availability  of  Federally 
subsidized  programs,  including  mass 
transit  facilities,  to  elderly  and  handi- 
capped Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  sizable 
financial  commitment  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment and  generation  of  mass  tran- 
sit across  the  Nation.  Congress  has 
sought  to  assure  the  availability  of  these 
services  to  elderly  and  disabled  persons. 
In  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highways  Act.  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  Congress  has  clearly 
indicated  its  intention  to  provide  dis- 
abled and  elderly  persons  with  the  right 
to  use  and  have  available  the  services  of 
mass  transit  facilities  in  receipt  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

On  May  26.  1981.  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Public  Transit  Association 
against  Lewis,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  found 
that  the  previous  EMDT  regulations  imple- 
menting  the   nondiscrimination   provi- 


sions of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  With  regard  to  federally  assiste-J  mass 
transit  for  handicapped  persons  exceeded 
DOT'S  authority  uhder  section  504.  With- 
out commenting  on  the  merits  of  the 
court's  opinion.  I  note  that  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  administration  is  using  the  occa- 
sion 01"  this  court  decision  to  overturn  all 
Oi  the  progress  -.ve  have  made  in  this  area 
over  the  last  4  years.  The  new  interim 
final  rule,  which  incorporates  the  so- 
called  local  option  approach,  provides  no 
assurances  to  disabled  Americans  that 
mass  transit  facilities  will  be  accessible 
and  available  to  them. 

In  fact,  the  new  regulations  provide 
so  much  so-called  fiexibility  to  local 
transit  operators  in  providing  disabled 
people  with  alternative  services,  as  op- 
posed to  accessibility  to  the  facilities 
that  everyone  else  uses,  that  disabled 
persons  can  be  assured  of  the  opposite 
result — especially  during  these  times  of 
reductions  in  Federal  assistance — that 
in  many  instances  the  special  services 
provided  will  be  inadequate  t()  meet  the 
needs  of  handicapped  commuters. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  rescind- 
ing of  its  accessibility  regulations,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  on  July  17,  the 
Department  of  Justice  objected  to  the 
publication  of  those  regulations,  suggest- 
ing that  there  was  a  substantial  ques- 
tion as  to  their  compliance  with  two 
Federal  laws,  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  and  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  Lynn  Walker.  Acting  Deputv 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Division.  On  July  21.  the  day  after 
the  Department  of  Transportation  pub- 
lished its  interim,  immediately  effective 
regulation.  James  P.  Turner,  Acting  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  that  Div- 
sion,  wrote  to  the  Department,  in  effect 
withdrawing,  but  making  no  reference 
to,  the  July  17  letter.  I  leave  to  others 
any  speculation  on  this  rather  unusual 
series  of  events,  and  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  July  17  and  21  letters  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  administration — the  re- 
scinding of  the  barriers  boards  mini- 
mum guidelines  and  requirements  and 
the  issuance  ol  new  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  meeting  the  mass  transit  needs 
of  disabled  persons — vividly  demonstrate 
to  America's  35  million  disabled  persons 
that  the  present  administration  has  no 
desire  to  recognize  their  civil  rights  and 
is  committed  to  attempting  to  overturn 
and  reverse  all  of  the  steps  forward  we 
have  taken  together  in  this  area  in  re- 
cent years. 

This  situation  places  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility on  the  Congress  to  try  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  being  done  in  these 
areas  and  to  protect  what  remains  of  ef- 
fective progratns.  I  pledge  mvself  to  do 
all  I  can  to  carry  out  that  responsibility, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
eflort. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 


COMMrrTEE  ON  Labos  and 

Human  RESotnicES, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  20,  1980. 
Hon.  Max  Cleland. 

Chairman,  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Carriers  Compliance  Board,  Washington. 
DC 

Deab  Ms.  Chaixman:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  express  our  concern  with  respect  to 
tb«  Notice  of  Proposed  RulemaUng  appear- 
ing In  the  Federal  Register  of  August  18. 
1980  (45  Fed.  Reg.  55010) . 

Because  of  our  Involvement  In  this  Issue 
as  the  authors  of  the  Rehabilitation.  Com- 
prehensive Services,  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  Amendments  of  1978  that  set 
forth  the  Board's  authority.  In  section  502' 
(b)  (7).  to  propose  minimum  guidelines  and 
requirements,  we  bad  our  staffs  review  the 
Proposed  Rule  as  well  as  federal  agency  and 
public  comments  elicited  by  the  proposal. 

Prom  that  review,  we  note  that  there  are 
several  important  questions  raised  about  the 
Proposed  Rule  by  agencies  with  standard- 
setting  responslblUtle.s  under  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  Some 
of  those  same  questions  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  Proposed  Rule  and  as  to  whether  the 
Board  has  exceeded  the  Intended  authority 
of  the  authorizing  statute  are  of  concern  to 
a  number  of  members  of  the  public  who 
have  commented  as  well. 

Among  the  major  concerns  raised,  which 
we  share,  are  whether  the  Board's  proposal 
genuinely  reflects  an  attempt  to  set  mini- 
mum guidelines  and  requlreruents.  or 
whether  It  actually  has  proposed  a  standard. 
Further,  we  are  concerned  by  the  number 
of  technical  revisions  (48)  that  the  Proposed 
Rule  would  make  to  the  most  recent  pro- 
mulgated ANSI  Standards  (ANSI  117.1- 
19801 .  Although  the  ANSI  Standards  may  err 
In  some  places,  the  number  of  revisions  i 
seems  high  and  the  justification  for  many 
Is  unclear  In  any  event. 

Also  of  considerable  concern  Is  the  part 
of  the  proposal  that  essentially  permits  the 
rule  (if  approved)  to  become  the  standard 
for  any  agency  that  does  not  publish  stand- 
ards consistent  with  It  within  240  days.  The 
Congress  did  not  Intend  that  such  a  require- 
ment be  Imposed  by  the  Board  on  an  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  promul- 
gate standards  under  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act. 

Last  is  the  important  Issue  of  whether  sec- 
tion 502  allows  the  Board,  as  proposed  in  the 
rule,  to  determine  In  advance  the  conditions 
under  which  a  waiver  can  be  granted.  There 
would  appear  to  be  a  conflict  between  that 
procedure  and  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
which  gives  the  waiver  granting  authority  to 
the  standard  setting  agencies. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  these  difficulties 
and  others  in  the  Proposed  Rule  can  be  re- 
solved in  a  reasonable  way  within  the  frame- 
v/ork  of  the  current  proposal.  If  that  Is  not 
possible,  we  would  urge  the  Board  to  seek  the 
oplqion  of  the  Justice  Department  to  assure 
that  the  rule  would  be  within  the  Board's 
statutory  authority.  We  believe  that  this 
should  be  done  If  the  dlflBcultles  can  not  now 
be  resolved  through  a  consensus  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  members.  Including  the  prin- 
cipal agencies  Involved. 

We   would   appreciate   your   bringing   our 
concerns  to  the  attention  of  all  Board  mem- 
bers. Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Truly. 

Robert    T.    Stafford. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped. 
Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Jennings  Randolph.  • 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped. 
Alan  Cranston. 
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u.s.  dspabtment  of  jdsticc, 

Civil  Rights  Division. 
Waahington.  DC.  July  17. 1981. 
Re  Department  of  Transportation  Pinal  In- 
terim  Regulation   Amending   49    CF.R. 
Part  27. 
Hon.  John  M.  Fowlek. 
General  Counse/, 

U.S.  Department  of  Trana-portation. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Fowler:  We  have  been  advised 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  may 
submit  to  the  Federal  Register  for  publica- 
tion on  July  20,  1981,  a  Final  Interim  Regu- 
lation amending  49  CF.R.  Part  27  regarding 
non -discrimination  on  the  basis  of  handicap. 
As  you  Icnow.  this  Regulation  is  to  be  ap- 
proved in  advance  of  issuance  by  the  Oe- 
poirtment  of  Justice  pursuant  to  its  respon- 
sibilities under  Executive  Order  12250  (No- 
vember 2.  1981 ) .  This  is  to  advise  you  of  the 
status  of  our  review  and  to  request  that  you 
hold  publication  of  the  Regulation  In  abey- 
ance pending  resolution  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed below. 

We  think  that  the  Regulation,  as  pro- 
posed, substantively  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.  as  amended.  However,  it  is 
not  yet  clear  whether  the  proposed  Regula- 
tion is  in  compliance  with  requirements  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Assistance  Act  of 
1964  or  with  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973. 

The  attached  research  memorandum  per- 
taining to  the  legislative  history  and  re- 
quirements of  these  statutes  as  they  pertain 
to  bus-accessibility  raises  some  questions 
which  suggest  to  us  that  further  considera- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Regulation  is  advisable. 

Further,  since  we  have  not  yet  approved 
your  Regulation  and  have  not  yet  suspended 
the  Department  of  Justice  Section  504 
Guidelines.  45  CF.R.  Part  85.  were  you  to 
proceed  with  publication  of  the  Regulation 
on  July  20.  1981.  litigation  could  ensue, 
challenging  the  propriety  and  legality  of 
your  action. 

Finally,  we  are  still  examining  whether  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  requirements 
allow  publication  of  your  Final  Interim  Reg- 
ulation without  first  affording  a  period  of 
public  comment.  This,  of  course,  depends 
up>on  the  adequacy  of  the  stated  Justifica- 
tion for  dispensing  with  those  requirements. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  your  desire  for 
prompt  clearance  of  the  proposed  regulation. 
Please  advise  us  of  the  earliest  date  when  we 
can  meet  to  discuss  and  resolve  this  matter. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely. 

Lynn  Walker. 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Memorandum 

July  17.  1981. 
Subject  Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of   1964.  as  amended.  49 
US.C  1612.  and  Section  165  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  23  US.C. 
142  note. 
To  Mary   Lynn   Walker.   Acting   Deputy  As- 
sistant  Attorney   General.   Civil   Rights 
Division. 
From  Stephen  L.  Mlkochlk.  Attorney.  Appel- 
late Section.  Civil  Rights  Division. 
In  APTA  V.  Leuis,  No.  80-1497  (D.D.C.  May 
26.  1981)   the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    reserved    decision    on 
whether  regulations  issued   by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in   1979   (49  CFR 
Part  27  (1980) )  to  require  public  transit  ac- 
cessibility for  handicapped  persons  were  sup- 
ported  by   Section    16   of   the   Urban   Mass 
Transportation  Act    (UMTA)    or  by  Sectio.n 
165  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  (FAHA) 
The  Court  remanded  this  Issue  back  to  the 


Secretary  of   Transportation   for  an   initial 
determination. 

The  Secretary  has  approved  "final"'  interim 
regulations,  substantially  similar  to  those 
issued  in  1976  (41  Fed.  Keg.  18234  (April  30. 
1976)).  which  require  neither  bus  nor  fixed 
rail  accessibility.  The  regulations  have  been 
submitted  to  this  Department  for  our  review 
under  Exec.  Order  12250.  3  C JR.  298  ( 1980) . 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  by  suspending 
the  Inter-Agency  Guidelines  implementing 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended.  29  US.C.  794  (504).  (45  CF.R. 
Part  85).  the  regulations  can  be  swiftly  ap- 
proved and  published. 

Aside  from  whether  final  regulations  may 
be  published  or  guidelines  suspended  absent 
compliance  with  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  public  comment  requlremenu.  mere 
suspension  of  the  Section  504  Guidelines  will 
not.  of  course,  fulfill  this  Department's  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  The  Ouidellnes 
apply  only  to  Section  504  and  not  to  Section 
16  of  UMTA  or  Section  165  of  PAHA  which 
as  statutes  requiring  equal  treatment  for 
the  handicapped  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, fall  within  our  coordination  respon- 
sibilities under  Exec.  Order  12250  and  must 
be  separately  reviewed.  Furthermore,  as  will 
be  demonstrated  below,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations violate  the  requirements  of  these 
statutes. 

LKISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  UMTA  AND  FAHA 

Congress  amended  UMTA  in  1970  to  pro- 
vide handicapped  persons  with  an  equal  right 
to  use  mass  transportation  and  required  that 
transit  systems  be  planned,  designed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  to  permit  their  effec- 
tive use  by  these  persons.  U6  Cong  Rec 
34180  (Sept.  29.  1970).  Representative  Blaggl. 
who  authored  the  amendment,  rejected  with- 
out opposition  the  notion  that  his  amend- 
ment would  permit  paratranslt  In  place  of 
accessible  systems  (Id.  at  34181) : 

"Other  proposals  have  been  offered  that 
would  set  up  special  transportation  facilities 
for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  Others 
would  provide  subsidies  so  that  these  people 
could  use  more  expensive  services  such  as 
taxi  cabs  or  limousines. 

"However,  besides  the  factor  of  cost  for 
these  programs,  they  would  further  serve  to 
segregate  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
from  our  society." 

In  1973.  Congress  established  a  correspond- 
ing accessibility  requirement  under  FAHA 
See  S.  Rep.  No.  93-61.  93  Cong..  1st  Sess  15 
35  (1973):  see  also  S.  Rep.  No.  93-355  93 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  87  (1973)  (Conference 
Report) . 

Reacting  to  reluctance  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  provide  access  for 
wheelchair-bound  individuals.  Congress 
moved  in  1974  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the 
accessibility  requirements  of  PAHA,  expressly 
Indicating  that  "nonambulatory  wheelchair- 
bound  I  individuals  I  and  those  with  semi- 
ambulatory capabilities"  were  Included 
within  the  coverage  of  that  statute.  See  Sec- 
tion 105  of  Pub.  L.  93-643:  see  also  S.  Rep  No 
93-1111.  93d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  7-8  (1974)-  12(3 
Cong.  Rec.  30820  (Sept.  11,  1974)  (remarks 
of  Sen.  Stafford):  id.  at  30823  (remarks  of 
Sen.  Randolph).  Although  no  corresponding 
clarification  was  made  that  year  to  UMTA 
Congress  nevertheless  prohibited  the  use  of 
Department  of  Transportation  funds  for 
purchasing  rolling  stock.  Including  buses  or 
for  constructing  transit  facilities  unless  they 
were  ".  .  .  designed  to  meet  the  mass  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped." 

Section  315  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1975.  Pub.  L.  93-391.  Representa- 
*'/!  ^^^P^-  *''°  authored  this  provision 
i\Mni^^^  "  *°"'<'  reaffirm  the  intent  of 
his  1970  UMTA  amendment  to  make  new?y 


designed  or  constructed  transit  facilities  and 
services  fully  accessible  to  handicapped  per-  t 
sons.  120  Cong.  Rec.  19851  (June  19,  19/4): 
ibid,  (remarks  of  Rep,  McPall).  Representa- 
tive Blaggl  Indicated  that  bis  provision  was 
addressed  to  the  out  and  out  discrimination" 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  In  fos- 
tering separate  services  and  impeding  acces- 
sible transportation  (Ibid.) : 

"My  amendment,  today,  will  put  a  stop  to 
future  expenditures  by  the  Department  of 
Ttansportatlon  for  equipment  and  facilities 
that  are  Inaccessible  to  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  We  cannot  continue  to  abide 
by  the  doctrine  of  separate  and  unequal  fa- 
cilities." 

Attempts  In  1974  (S.  662,  94th  Cong.,  ist 
Sess.)  and  In  1977  (S.  208.  95th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.)  to  clarify  the  accessibility  require- 
ments of  UMTA  were  rendered  moot  by  the 
"Transbus"  decision  (reprinted  af  123  Cong. 
Rec.  20531-20537  (June  23.  1977) )  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
on  May  19.  1977.  Under  that  decision,  buses 
purchased  after  September  30.  1979  with  De- 
partment of  Transportation  funds  were  re- 
quired to  have  a  low-fioor  and  ramp  feature. 
Commenting  on  the  deletion  of  his  provision 
In  S.  208  to  clarify  and  re-enforce  the  re- 
quirements of  UMTA.  Senator  Williams  Indi- 
cated that  (Id.  at  20530)  : 

"(The  'Transbus'  decision]  means  that  eld- 
erly and  handicapped  persons  will  'ho  longer 
be  excluded  from  adequate  transit  service  be- 
cause of  its  Inaccessibility,  It  also  makes  un- 
necessary our  enacting  amendments  | Section 
10  of  S.  208)  to  Section  16  [of  UMTA]  to  force 
UMTA  and  DOT  to  take  action  on  the  acces- 
sibility mandate  and  to  clarify  that  the  term 
handicapped  Includes  persons  In  wheel- 
chairs." 

In  1978.  the  House  considered  a  proposal 
(Section  323  of  H  R.  11733.  95th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess).  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  re-evaluate  his  "Transbus"  deci- 
sion. This  proposal  was  not  Intended  to 
eliminate  accessibility  requirements  for  buses 
but  rather  called  for  a  study  to  determine 
whether  wheelchalr-Ufts  in  place  of  ramps 
would  prove  more  effective  (H.R.  Rep.  95- 
1485,  95th  Cong..  2d  S«ss.  62  ( 1978) )  : 

"Inasmuch  as  the  [House  Banking)  com- 
mittee Is  concerned  with  providing  full  ac- 
cesoibllity  on  public  transit  vehicles,  the 
committee  cannot  ignore  allegations  that  a 
ramp  (rather  then  a  wheelchalr-llft|  may 
prove  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  in  certain  situations." 

After  the  "Transbus"  decision  was  modi- 
fled  on  September  15.  1978  to  permit  the  op- 
tion of  ramps  or  lift  equipment.  Section  323 
was  deleted  on  the  House  floor  as  unneces- 
sary and  a  potential  impediment  to  achiev- 
ing bus  accessibility.'  See  124  Cong.  Rec. 
32299-32300  (Sept  28.  1978)  (remarks  of  Rep 
Blaggl):  s»e  also  Id.  at  32300-32301  (remarks 
of  Rep^if«^en). 

Beginning  In  1978.  Congress  focused  Its 
attention  on  requirements  under  504  relat- 
ing to  transportation  accessibility.  Reacting 
to  the  potential  cost  of  retroflttlng  existing 
subway  systems,  Congress  required  the  Sec-  - 
retary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  study 
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'  Commenting  on  the  broad  public  support 
for  the  "Transbus  "  decision.  Representative 
Blaggl.  who  authored  the  floor  amendment 
deleting  Section  323.  quoted  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mayor  Edward  Koch  during  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  public  hearings  on 
implementation  of  Section  504  124  Cong 
Rec.  32300  (Sept.  23.  1978)  )  : 

"I  am  committed  to  a  fully  accessible  bus 
system  In  New  York  City.  I  also  support  the 
purchase  of  low  floor,  wide  door  wheelchair 
accessible  transbuses  with  a  preference  for 
the  use  of  ramps  over  lifts.  We  need  low  floor 
buses  not  only  for  handicapped  but  for  all 
persons." 


of  this  Issue,  reporting  his  ^dlngs  to  Con- 
gress by  January  30,  1960  '•  f  '  together  with 
his  recommendations  for  svteh  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  finance  the  Improve- 
ments set  forth  in  the  cost  estimates."  Sec- 
tion 321  (a)  ( 1 1  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978,  Pub.  L.  95-599.  49 
use  1612  note.  The  Secretary  was  further 
required  to  evaluate  methods  for  maklugj 
light  and  commuter  rail  systems  acces'^  b:e. 
reporting  these  findings  to  Congress  also  ijy 
January  30.  1980  "•  •  •  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  legislation  necessary  to 
clarify  or  to  change  federal  law  or  provisions 
pertaining  to  accessibility  requlrsments  af- 
fecting the  light  rail  and  commuter  rail 
modes. "  Section  321  (b)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  Pending 
comoletion  of  these  studies  (see  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
9C-272.  98th  Cong..  1st  Sess,  48  '  1979)  ) .  Con- 
gress prohibited  the  availability  of  funds, 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation for  urban  discretionary  grants  under 
UMiA  in  fiscal  year  1980,  for  use  in  retro- 
fitting fixed  rail  transit  systems  to  comply 
with  regulations  Issued  under  504.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  of  1983.  Pub.  L.  96-13'.  29 
US.C.  794.  This  restriction  on  the  uie  of 
urban  discretionary  grants  was  renewed  for 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations.  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1981  Pub.  L.  96-400.  29 
US.C.  794.  Although  twice  prohibiting  the 
use  of  annual  urban  discretionary  grant  ap- 
propriations for  retrofitting  fixed  rail  sys- 
tems. Congress  has  never  amended  thJ  au- 
thorizing legislation  to  eliminate  this  re- 
quirement. 

Finally.  Congress  prohibited  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  from  using  Its  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriations  to  compel  the  pur- 
chase of  wheelchair-lifts  pursuant  to  504 
except  to  the  extent  required  by  the  so- 
called  "Zorlnskl  Amendment"  or  where  local 
transit  authorities  have  elected  to  purchase 
lifts.  Section  324  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1981,  Pub.  L.  96-400.  Con- 
gress expressly  Indicated  that  Section  324 
■•  •  •  •  shall  be  effective  only  until  modified 
by  subsequent  legislation." ' 

conclusion 
Since  the  final  Interim  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
do  not  require  the  use  of  wheelchairlifts.  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  "Zorlnsky  Amend- 
ment" which  requires  a  certain  degree  of  bus 
accessibility.  Arguably,  the  "Zorlnsky  Amend- 
ment" presupposes  regulations  requiring  ful! 
bus  accessibility  and  serves  as  a  limitation  on 
that  requirement.  In  this  event,  the  "Zorin- 
s"cy  Amendment"  would  have  no  application 
to  the  final  interim  regulations  which  do  not 
require  bus  aoces.?lbillty.  Nevertheless,  these 
regulations  must  be  consistent  with  UMTA 
and  PAHA.  As  evident  from  the  legislative 
dl.icusslon  above,  the:;e  statutes  require  full 
acres3iblllty.=' 


'  It  is  unclear  from  the  language  whether 
Congress  Intended  .Section  324  to  apply  to 
future  appropriations,  absent  subsequent 
legislation  to  the  contrary,  or  whether  It 
merely  reflects  an  expectation  of  some  future 
modification  to  the  authorizing  legislation. 

'  fiS  part  of  an  appropriations  act,  the  In- 
corporation of  the  "Zorlnsky  Amendment" 
into  Section  324  would  of  course  not  serve  to 
modify  the  authorizing  legislation. 

'  Representative  Blaggl  indicated  that  this 
emendment  which  he  authored,  would  ad- 
vance the  Intent  of  his  1970  amendment  to 
UMTA  and  Insure,  inter  alia,  that  funded 
facilities  were  designed  with  elevators  and 
alternatives  to  turnstiles.  120  Cong.  Rec. 
19851  (June  5.  1974). 


Regarding  fixed  rail  transit  systems,  it  was 
previously  noted  that  Section  165(b)  of 
r'AHA  was  amended  in  1974  to  clarify  its  cov- 
erage of  wheelchair  bound  Individuals.  The 
amendment  was  specifically  addressed  to  re- 
medy the  fa.lure  ol  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  provide  accesssible  features  for 
these  individuals"  -  -  *  such  as  turnstile 
alternatives  or  elevators  which  would  make 
a  system  accessible  to  persons  in  wheelchairs" 
(S.  Rep.  No.  93-1111,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
8  (1974)),  and  thsre  was  no  indication  that 
FAHA  funded  fixed-rail  systems,  planned, 
designed,  constructed,  or  operated  after  1974. 
would  be  excluded  from  coveragey,.PTirther- 
more.  the  restrictions  Imposed  bj  the  1980 
and  1981  Appropriation  Acts  on  Khe  use  of 
funds  to  retrofit  fixed  rail  systems  apply  to 
urban  discretionary  grants  under  UMTA  and 
not  in  FAHA. 

Additionally,  Congress  amended  UMTA  in 
1970  to  require  access  to  all  newly  designed 
mass  transit  programs  without  exception. 
This  intention  was  reaffirmed  during  the  de- 
bates on  the  1974  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Act  which  prohibited 
appropriated  funds  from  use  not  only  in  pur- 
chasing inaccessible  buses  but  also  In  con- 
structing inaccessible  transit  facilities.'  Fi- 
nally, although  Congress  has  restricted  the 
use  of  UMTA  funds  in  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981  for  retrofitting  fixed  rail  systems,  these 
appropriation  acts  do  not  serve  as  modifica- 
tions of  the  underlying  requirement  to  make 
newly  designed  facilities  accessible:  and  pro- 
hibitions win  terminate.  If  not  renewed,  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

Civil  Rights  Division, 
Wa^ington,  D.C,  July  21, 1981. 

Re  Department  of  Transportation  Final  In- 
terim   Regulation    Amending    49    CF.R. 
Part  27. 
Hon.  John  D.  Fowlkh, 
General  Counsel,  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fowler:  This  Is  to  advise  you 
that  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12250 
(November  2.  1980).  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  concluded  Its  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Pinal  Interim 
Regulation  amending  49  CF.R.  Part  27. 

We  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  solicit  public  comment 
for  a  period  of  60  days  upon  Its  Final  In- 
terim Regulation  and  will  consider  in  that 
connection  concerns  involving  the  state  of 
technology  as  it  pertains  to  bus  accessibility 
and  cost-related  data.  Given  the  need  for 
guidance  to  recipients  of  federal  financial  as- 
sistance regarding  bus  accessibility  require- 
ments and  the  ongoing  reevaluatlon  of  mass 
transit  accessibility  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  your  action  in  publishing  the 
Final  Interim  Regulation  is  appropriate.  The 
preamble  Justification  for  dispensing  with 
prepubllcation  comment  seems  adequate  for 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  purposes. 

Action  to  suspend  Department  of  Justice 
Section   504   Guidelines,   45  .CFJi.   Part  85. 
will  be  Initiated  immediately. 
Sincerely. 

James  P.  Turner, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


U.S.  POPULATION 

O  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  totnl  population  of  the  United 
States  on  August  1.  1981  was  229,470.218. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  180.127 
since  July  1.  1981.  In  1  short  month  we 
have  added  enough  people  to  fill  the  en- 
tire city  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  two  times. 


The  final  count  of  the  1980  census  was 
5  million  more  than  what  was  antic- 
ipated. This  has  made  any  comparison 
between  1981  figures  and  1980  figures 
meaningless  at  this  time.  I  should  be 
able  to  resume  the  yearly  comparison  in 
October  or  November.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4242—  . 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  for  the  work  that  they  did 
throughout  the  night  and  into  the  late 
morning  of  this  day  in  the  effort  to  com- 
plete the  conference  action  on  the  tax 
biU. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  the  chairman 
of  the  conferees  on  this  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Mr.  Dole.  I  thank  Mr.  Long,  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

I  know  how  they  steadfastly  attempted 
to  stand  up  for  the  Senate  position  on 
the  amendments  that  were  involved.  I 
know  what  a  di£Bcult  task  it  is.  having 
been  in  some  of  those  conferences  myself 
in  the  past,  especially  those  affecting  ap- 
propriations, and  I  think  that  Mr.  Dole 
and  Mr.  Long,  and  the  Senate  conferees, 
are  entitled  not  only  to  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  all  of  us.  but  entitled  to 
our  expressions  of  deepest  appreciation. 
I  thank  them  on  my  part. 

I  had  an  amendment  which  I  consid- 
ered to  be  of  some  importance.  I  know 
that  the  House  conferees  were  adamant 
in  their  position.  They  refused  to  yield 
for  several  hours.  I  was  unable  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  chairman  on  the  House 
side.  I  attempted  in  the  wee  hours  of  this 
morning  up  until  2  a.m.  to  reach  them, 
but  I  know  they  were  busy.  They  were 
tied  up  in  the  conference. 

But  I  also  know  and  appreciate  the. 
fact  that  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Long,  and  others, 
tried  diligently  to  fight  for  my  amend- 
ment and  were  successful  in  getting  a 
major  portion  of  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  support  in  this  regard  and 
again  thank  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Long,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  for  upholding  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Senate,  not  only  with  respect 
to  my  amendment,  but  other  amend- 
ments as  well. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  that  there  is  one 
name  on  tlie  Executive  Calendar  that  he 
would  very  much  like  to  present  to  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration  and  confir- 
mation this  evening.  The  nominee  is 
scheduled  to  make  an  official  visit  out  of 
the  country  beginning  on  tomorrow. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader:  Is  he 
:n  a  position  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  Order  No.  397,  John  M. 
Walker.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be  an  A-^sist- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  informed  that  there  are  no  objec- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  the 
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consideration    of    the    nomination    of 
Mr.  Walker,  and  I  am  ready  to  proceed. 
Mr.   BAKER.    I   thank  the   minority 
leader. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
that  statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nomination  just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  M.  Walker.  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  29, 
1981,  the  Committee  on  Finance  held  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  John  M. 
Walker  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  enforcement  and  opera- 
tions. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  report 
favorably  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Walker.  The  committee  has  reviewed 
Mr.  Walker's  financial  statement  and 
the  report  of  the  OCHce  of  Government 
Ethics.  We  are  confident  there  are  no 
problems  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  nominated  to  fill 
a  key  position  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
forcement and  Operations  is  responsible 
for  supervising  the  following  Treasury 
bureaus:  U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S. 
Secret  Service.  U.S.  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center,  and  Bureau 
of  Alcofiol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  He 
coordinates  Treasury-wide  enforcement 
policy.  In  addition,  he  supervises  the  Of- 
fice of  Foreign  Assets  Control  and  Reg- 
ulation of  Customs  and  the  alcohol,  to- 
bacco and  firearms  industries. 

Mr.  Walkers  educational  background 
and  experience  make  him  well  qualified 
to  fill  this  position.  He  received  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Yale  University  in  1962. 
In  1963  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine 


Corps  Reserves.  In  1966  he  received  the 
juris  doctor  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School.  Following  law 
school,  he  was  awarded  an  Africa -Asia 
public  service  fellowship  and  served,  on 
assignment,  as  a  state  counsel  to  the 
Republic  of  Botswana,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  criminal  prosecutions. 

Beginning  in  1970.  after  a  period  of 
private  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Walker  served  as  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  in  the  criminal  division,  where  he 
specialized  in  narcotics  and  business 
fraud  investigations  and  prosecutions. 
From  1975  to  1981.  Mr.  Walker  was  as- 
sociated with  and  a  partner  of  Carter, 
Ledyard  &  Milburn,  a  New  York  law  firm 
where  he  specialized  in  litigation. 

Mr.  Wa'.ker  i?  a  mnmber  of  the  bar 
of  New  York  State,  the  U.S.  district 
court  (SDNY) .  the  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
as  well  as  the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Walker  is  married  to  the  former 
Cristy  West  and  resides  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
cporove  his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4242  HAVE  UNTIL  11  P.M.  TO 
FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
discussed  this  with  the  minority  leader, 
but  I  believe  it  is  routine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  have 
until  11  p.m.  tonight  to  file  their  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  * 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  If  the  minority  leader  has  no 
further  business  to  transact  I  am  pre- 
pared to  recess  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther business.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  on  work- 
ing out  an  agreeiment.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  usual  skill  and  patience,  and 
I  personally  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  shown  his  usual  cour- 
tesy, consideration,  and  even  compas- 
sion, and  I  am  grateful. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:15  A.M.,  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  3,  1978 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11:15  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agre^  to,  and,  at_6:53 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessfed  until  Monday. 
August  3.  1981,  at  11:15  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  1,  1981 : 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

John  M.  Walker,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
Walter  J.  McDonald,  resigned. 


August  3,  1981 
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PRAYER 


iLegislativeday  of  Wednesday,  July  S,  1981) 

t> 

The  Senate  met  atMl:15  a.m.  and  was  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem-  routine  morning  business  ih  which  Sen- 
pore  (Mr.  Thurmond).  ators  may  speak. 

CONSIDERATIQN  OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 

4242     INCLUDING     KENNEDY     MOTION    TO    RE- 
COMMIT 

At  12  noon,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4242. 
the  tax  bill,  on  which  there  will  be  2  hours 
of  debate  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  on  behalf  of 
the  proponents,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  fails, 
the  previous  order  the  SenatC'^tPiIl  im- 
mediately turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  itself,  and  without 
intervening  action  of  any  sort  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE    AUTHORIZATION    BILL 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  President, 
that  after  the  disposition  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  assuming  that  it  is  disposed 
of  as  I  have  just  described,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorization  bill  (S. 
951 »  will  automatically  recur  as  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  if  that  is 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 
.  Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  not  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  proceed  to 
debate  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill  today. 

However,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  or 
another  Senator  may  file  on  his  behalf 
a  cloture  motion  to  end  further  debate 
on  the  Johnston  amendment  to  the 
Helms  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorization  bill.  If  that  does 
occur  it  is  my  understanding  that,  under 
rule  XXII.  a  vote  on  that  cloture  motion 
would  b'cur  then  on  the  2d  day  after 
our  return,  which  would  be  the  10th  day 
of  September,  a  Thursday. 

i  do  not  anticipate  any  other  business 
to  be  transacted  today,  other  than  that 
which  I  have  just  described.  If  there  are 
matters  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  unani- 
mous consent,  of  course.  I  will  confer 
with  the  minority  leader  in  that  respect. 

But,  assuming  that  the  conference  re- 
port is  disposed  of  and  the  other  business 
I  have  described  is  transacted,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  ofifer  for  the  Senate's 
consideration  an  adjournment  resolution 
conditioned  on  action  by  the  House  of 
Recresentatives  on  tomorrow. 

It  would  be  necessary,  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  to  provide  for  a  contingency  of 
.  a  Wednesday  session,  which  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate— I  reiterate,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate— simply  because  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  ad- 
journment resolution  without  any  re- 
striction or  without  any  provision  until 


The  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered  the 
following  prayer; 

Let  us  pray.   • 

Father  iti  heaven,  we  pray  that  Thou 
will  overrule  in  the  air  controllers'  strike 
and  help  those  inconvenienced  by  It, 
especially  thos^^hose  travel  is  critical. 

We  commend  to  Thee  the  Boschwitz 
family,  son  Ken,  as  he  enters  the  hos- 
pital for  surgery  today. 

Gracious  God,  our  Father,  as  Thou 
didst  rest  from  Thy  work,  so  hast  Thou 
ordained  rest  for  Thy  people.  As  we  near 
the  close  of  these  stressful  weeks,  wt 
thank  Thee  for  the  prospect  of  the  Au- 
gust recess.  Grant  special  grace  to  this 
body  that  it  may  resolve  the  issues  before 
it;  and  help  these  public  servants  to  take 
seriously  the  divine  mandate  for  rest. 

May  this  rece.ss  be  preeminently  a  time 
for  family,  for  healing,  renewing  and 
deepening  relationships.  Grant  discern- 
ment as  to  the  apportionment  of  time 
and  work  so  that  Thy  servants  may  give 
attention  to  their  loved  ones  and  to  their 
health. 

Be  with  those  who  are  required  to  stay 
on  the  job  here.  Help  them  to  make  time 
for  relaxation,  recreation,  and  rest. 

May  this  recess  be  a  time  of  physical 
and  emotional  rehabilitation.  We  pray 
this,  not  selfishly,  but  that  we  may  be 
maximized  in  our  continued  effectiveness 
in  public  life. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Him 
whose  life  n.'s  a  servant  was  unhurried, 
the  epitome  of  peace  and  poise  and 
power.  Amen.  « 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
at  this  point  that  there  was  an  order 
entered  on  Saturday  that  after  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  and  the  time  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  for  15  minutes,  there 


the  House  of  Representatives  has  acted 
and  has  had  an  opportunity  tomorrow 
to  consider  the  adjournment  resolution 
and  if,  indeed,  they  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  resolution  at  that  time. 

The  practical  effect  of  what  I  have  said 
is  to  say  that  I  believe  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill  will  be  disposed  of 
on  today,  a  cloture  motion  will  be  laid 
down  by  Senator  Johnston  against  other 
debate  oh  his  amendment,  a  resolution 
of  adjournment  will  be  adopted  with  cer- 
tain contingency  plans  to  permit  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  act  on  to- 
morrow, and  then.  Mr.  President,  to  deal 

i^  any  other  items  of  business  that 
mat  be  agreed  upon  by  unanimous  con- 
senC^ut,  otherwise,  to  transact  no  fur- 
ther outness  before  the  beginning  of 
the  August  recess. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  I  can  anticipate  it  at 
this  time. 

In  furtherance  of  that  program.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  a  series  of  requests  that 
I  would  like  to  make  at  this  point. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the  ad- 
journment oL  the  Senate  over  until 
Wednesday,  September  9,  1981,  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore,  or 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NOMINA "nONS 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  STATUS  QUO 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  P.esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha.  any  nomina- 
tions which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  not  acted  upon  by  the  time 
the  Senate  adjourns  be  held  in  the  status 
quo  until  the  Senate  next  reconvenes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE CERTAIN  MESSAGES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  diying  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  over  until 
Wednesday.  September  9.  1981.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  that  such  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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AIJTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  over  until 
Wednesday,  September  9,  1981,  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, August  13,  1981,  and  Thursday. 
Aug\i§t  27,  1981,  and  that,  in  addition  to 
those  dates,  the  Committee  on  Ethics  be 
authorized  to  file  betv/een  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  3  pjn.  on  "Diursday,  Septem- 
ber 3, 1981. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  have 
other  requests  to  make  as  they  arc 
cleared  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  5.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1981,  unless  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  previously 
agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27. 

Before  the  Chair  acts  on  the  request  I 
have  just  made,  may  I  say  once  again, 
for  those  who  are  listening,  that  there 
is  no  intention  to  convene  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  This  is  a  simple  precaution 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  will 
not  act  on  the  adjournment  resolution, 
which  I  will  offer  later  today,  until  Tues- 
day. To  provide  against  the  extreme  im- 
probable possibility  that  the  House 
would  not  act  on  Tuesday,  then  the  Sen- 
ate must  preserve  the  option  of  coming 
back  on  Wednesday. 

But,  I  repeat.  I  do  not  anticipate  it.  I 
think  it  is  virtually  certain  that  there 
win  be  no  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  This  request  is  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  act  in  the  event  the  House 
does  not  complete  its  action  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  11  there  were  a  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday,  would  there  be  a 
rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
expect  a  session  on  Wednesday.  I  do  not 
expect  any  business  to  be  transacted.  I 
think  there  is  less  than  a  1 -percent  pos- 
sibihty  that  we  will  be  in  on  Wednesday. 
But  if  we  are  in  on  Wednesday,  it  will  be 
so  unexpected  that  I  simply  could  not 
rule  out  any  possibility  of  any  procedural 
votes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
request  granted? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  later  in 
the  day.  assuming  the  Senate  has  trans- 
acted the  business  that  I  alluded  to  in 
my  previous  remarks,  I  will  offer  an  ad- 
jourrmient  resolution  which  will  be  des- 
ignated Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27 
I  do  not  expect  a  roUcall  vote  on  that 


It  will  provide  that  the  Senate  will  go 
over  until  Wednesday,  September  9,  at 
12  noon. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
it  will  be  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  need  for  my 
time  under  the  standing  order.  If  no 
other  Senator  requires  additional  time, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  back  or  yield 
it  to  the  control  of  the  minority  leader, 
if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  TO  PERMIT  MINORITY 
LEADER  TO  OFFER  CLOTURE 
MOTION  ON  BEHALF  OF  SENATOR 
JOHNSTON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Johnston  is  not  here  today  and  he 
would  like  for  me  to  introduce  a  cloture 
motion  on  his  behalf.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Justice  Department  authorization  bill 
automatically  will  be  before  the  Senate 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report  of  the  tax  bill  today,  at  which 
time  I  would  offer  the  cloture  motion 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnston,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  consider 
getting  a  consent  at  this  time  to  allow 
me  to  offer  the  cloture  motion  at  this 
time,  even  though  the  DOJ  bill  is  not 
before  the  Senate,  because  I  may  have 
to  leave  Washington  immediately  after 
the  second  rollcall  vote  and  would  not 
be  here  at  the  time  the  DOJ  bill  becomes 
the  pending  busine&i. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  even  go  further 
than  that.  Would  it  be  convenient  to  the 
minority  leader  or  Members  on  his  side 
and  perhaps  Members  on  our  side  to  set 
some  time  other  than  rule  XXIJ  time  for 
the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  have  to  counsel  with 
Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  why  do  we 
not  explore  that  possibility  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  perhaps  I  could  make 
another  request  later  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  for 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  to 
offer  a  cloture  motion  under  rule  XXII 
to  limit  further  debate  on  the  Johnston 
amendment  to  the  Helms  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill,  notwithstanding  that  the  bill  is  not 
yet  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er for  his  characteristic  courtesy  and 
consideration  of  the  request  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  send  to  the  desk  a  cloture 
motion  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnston. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
cuortnx  motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  her  .by  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  amendment  No. 
9Q  (as  modified)  to  S.  951.  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

Jennings  Randolph.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  J.  Ben- 
nett Johnston,  Don  Nickles,  Dennis  DcCon- 
clnl.  John  C.  Stennls.  Russell  B.  Long,  David 
L.  Boren.  Lawton  Chiles,  Edward  Zorlnsky. 
oteven  Symms.  J.  James  Exon.  Bob  Hasten. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Sam  Nunn.  and 
Chuck  Orassley. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  again  thank  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  need  for  time  this 
morning? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  Senator 
PROXMIRE  at  this  time. 


GENOCIDE  IS  COMMITTED  BY 
INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  of  the  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Article  IV  states  that: 

Persons  committing  genocide  .  .  .  shall  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  officials,  or  private 
Individuals. 

Article  IV  is  of  great  and  subtle  Im- 
portance. Genocide  is  defined  as  a  crime 
conunitted  by  persons,  not  by  govern- 
ments or  organizations. 

In  any  case  of  genocide,  charges  would 
be  brought  against  a  person  or  persons- 
responsible  for  acting  with  the  intention 
of  destroying  a  substantial  part  of  a 
group  of  people. 

The  wisdom  of  this  provision  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  method  of  pun- 
ishing governments  or  organizations.  We 
can  bring  all  the  pressure  which  the  in- 
ternational community  can  muster  to 
bear  on  institutions  that  support  geno 
cidal  acts.  But  we  have  no  worldwide 
government  or  penal  system  which  could 
actually  punish  an  institution. 

Instead,  each  country  of  the  world 
has  its  own  criminal  justice  system 
which  can  accuse,  try,  convict,  and  pim- 
ish  persons  who  deliberately  engage  in 
genocide  and  other  crimes.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  takes  into  consideration 
the  reality  of  national  penal  systems. 

Another  important  aspect  of  article 
rv  is  that  It  applies  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  America's  judicial 
system — that  all  people  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  No  one  is  exempt  from 
responsibility  for  thellv  actions.  Thus,  a 
genocidal  act  committMl  by  a  king  or  a 
Senator  is  just  as  mucn  a  crime  as  one 
committed  by  any  person. 

Clearly,  article  IV  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
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treaty.  It3  wording  leaves  no  doubt  that 
persons,  not  governments,  could  be  ac- 
cused of  genocide  under  the  treaty.  No 
person,  from  the  highest  public  official 
to  the  lowliest  man  in  the  street,  would 
be  treated  differently  under  this  law. 

This  p^rovision  exemplifies  the  wisdom 
and  deliberation  which  went  into  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  document  was 
approved  by  the  United  Nations  in  1948 
and  today,  33  years  later,  the  U.S.  Senate 
still  has  not  shown  its  approval  of  the 
treaty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  speedily 
ratify  this  treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  have  need 
for  additional  time? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  think  the  time  of  the 
special  order  will  be  adequate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SIMPSON 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


JAMES  WATT.  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  with  considerable  interest  a  variety 
of  recent  commentary  which  has  been 
offered  into  the  Congressional  Record 
with  regard  to  Interior  Secretary  Jim 
Watt.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  somewhat 
startled  at  the  intensity  of  the  recent  re 
marks  by  my  fine  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California.  I 
thought  his  assessment  of  Jim  Watt  to 
be  uncharacteristically  harsh.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  for  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port Jim  Watt  to  respond  to  those 
comments. 

I  would  respectfully  state  that  all  of 
the  evidence  certainly  has  not  been  pre- 
sented in  this  case.  Jim  Watt  is  a  solid 
guy.  a  fair  one,  and  I  want  to  say  just 
a  very  few  words  about  him. 

I  think  Jim  Watt  realizes  that  he  may 
have  erred  in  his  early  months  in  this 
administration,  since  he  made  the  de- 
termination to  set  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  "on  course,"  to  mold  it  in 
the  new  image  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, and  in  doing  so  he  cloistered 
himself,  limiting  his  media  availability. 
He  paid  dearly  for  that. 

We  are  all  personally  aware  of  that. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  scene,  he  very 
quickly  found  that  some  of  those  red 
hot  issues  which  had  been  discussed  in 
past  weeks  have  been  lurking  around  in 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  many  years.  One  of  the 
issues  that  was  not  dealt  with  in  past 


administrations  was  the  critical  need  to 
assess  the  location  and  extent  of  strate- 
gic materials  in  our  country.  These  are 
minerals  which  our  country  simply 
could  not  replace  if  sensitive  sources 
were  shut  off.  Many  of  those  strategic 
materials  are  located  in  Third  World 
countries  that  have  an  unstable  govern- 
mental structure  and  many  of  these 
countries  feel  no  special  obligation  to 
the  United  States  of  American.  If  these 
sensitive  sources  of  supply  are  shut  off 
we  will  be  in  critical  need  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
high  old  hysteria  about  Jim  Watt.  Many 
have  a  real  sense  of  glee  as  they  hurl 
their  harpoons  into  him.  It  is  ironic  that 
various  organizations  in  America  which 
characterize  themselves  as  "sensitive  and 
gentle  folk"  who  banded  together  years 
ago  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  nurture" 
really  do  like  to  get  the  gloves  off  and 
get  into  some  pretty  vile  characteriza- 
tions. Those  organizations  are  having  a 
heyday  at  the  present  time.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  them  rubbing  their  hands 
with  glee  as  they  contemplate  tacking 
Jim  Watt's  pelt  on  a  wall  of  their  red- 
wood paneled  dens.  They  really  are 
quite  the  hunters,  even  though  they 
would  like  to  give  one  the  impression 
of  hunting  "only  with  binoculars  or  cam- 
era" as  they  tramp  through  the  woods 
searching  for  the  furbish  lousewort  and 
various  species  of  the  crested  titmouse. 
But  I  conclude  they  know  more  about 
the  jugular  vein  of  adversarial  combat 
than  many  a  hunter  I  have  known  out  In 
the  high  coimtry  of  Wyoming. 

I  have  known  Jim  Watt  for  over  20 
years.  He  is  no  zealot,  no  nut.  no  light- 
weight. He  is  doing  things  that  fit  into 
this  administration's  agenda  and  he  will 
be  doing  those  things  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  protective  of  the  environment. 
Yes,  that  just  could  be  so.  But  there  is  ; 
dedicated  band  out  to  nail  him  to  the 
cross.  So  dedicated  and  so  bizarrely 
zealous  and  off  tilt  that  he  now  has  Se- 
cret Service  coverage  with  him  around 
the  clock.  No  other  Cabinet  Secretary  Is 
confronted  with  the  type  of  abuse  and 
threats  he  receives.  And  s6  it  goes.  He  is 
a  tough  guy  and  he  knew  what  he  was 
headed  into. 

As  someone  well  stated  several  days 
ago.  "It  is  possible  to  do  controversial 
things  in  a  noncontroversial  manner." 
Jim  is  learning  that.  Jim  Watt  is  also 
making  himself  available  in  the  editorial 
boardrooms  throughout  the  United 
States.  He  is  holding  himself  open  for 
media  questioning  and  participation 
and  he  is  becoming  accessible.  I  think 
that  is  great.  And  yet,  it  must  be  a  little 
disappointing  and  disheartening  to  hur 
as  one  of  the  human  clan  to  be  painted 
as  some  sort  of  a  "death's  head"  engaged 
in  the  mindless  destruction  of  the  fragile 
world  of  flora  and  fauna  and  also  some 
kind  of  a  religious  fanatic.  He  is  not 
that. 

I  do  say  that  one  of  the  toughest  prej- 
udices that  Jim  Watt  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter is  one  that  has  been  planted  with 
great  glee.  All  sources  of  opposition  to 
him  prefer  to  languish  in  the  distortion 
that  Jim  Watt,  if  he  but  had  his  way, 
would  allow  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  min- 


ing development  In  the  national  parks. 
Now,  there  is  a  phony  on^.  But  it  still 
gets  good  coverage.  Jim  Watt  could  not 
do  that  even  if  he  wanted  to,  and  he 
has  indicated  on  repeated  occasions  with 
utmost  incredulousness  that  he  never 
made  such  a  statement.  He  did  not.  But 
it  gets  good  mileage.  He  could  not  do  it 
even  if  he  wanted  to,  since  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  would  prevent  it, 
and  there  are  not  two  or  three  Senators 
in  the  United  States  who  would  give  him 
that  authority.  I  assure  you  that  this 
one  would  not. 

It  might  just  be  well  to  review  for  a 
moment  the  circumstances  which  have 
brought  us  to  this  point.  Perhaps  we  can 
wade  through  all  of  the  stuff  and  see  why 
we  are  now  hearing  all  this  hue  and  cry 
from  this  rabid  opposition? 

Well,  Jim  Watt  will  never  shake  the 
bar  sinister  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  so-called  environmental  ex- 
tremists when  he  chose  years  ago  to  en- 
ter the  fray  on  behalf  of  a  public  inter- 
est law  firm  in  a  manner  which  caused 
him  to  realize  the  ironic  worth  of  that 
remarkable  adage,  "Hoist  on  your  own 
petard."  This  is  what  has  vexed  those 
organization  so  and  it  continues  to  do 
so.  Those  are  the  groups  who  failed  to 
get  their  way  in  the  legislative  arenas 
throughout  America  years  ago  and, 
therefore,  began  to  zealously  utilize  the 
court  systems  for  their  triumphs.  It 
worked,  and  indeed  it  worked  well,  and 
it  worked  unfettered  for  many  years  un- 
til these  public  interest  law  firms,  such 
as  Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation, 
rose  up  to  bring  some  semblance  of  bal- 
ance to  the  serious  environmental  issues 
that  confronted  Americans.  And  now 
they  also  shriek  that  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with  people  of  "his  own  ilk." 

What  a  kicker.  Gro  take  a  look  at  the 
roster  of  the  cast  of  characters  that 
staffed  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Forest  Service  in  the  previous  admin- 
istration—the Under  Secretary,  the  As- 
s  stant  Secretary,  the  Deputy  Secretary. 
Talk  about  a  revolving  door.  They 
bounced  between  being  counsel  for  the 
environmental  organizations  to  being  a 
part  of  the  department  with  whom  they 
would  bargain  in  the  courts.  I  commend 
you  to  a  review  of  my  previous  remarks 
on  that  subject  manv  weeks  ago  on  page 
806  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  22,  1981. 

You  might  just  want  to  take  a  look 
at  a  few  of  those  names  and  offices  aiid 
see  why  those  groups  seem  to  so  enjoy 
that  method  of  administering  the  pubhc 
lands  when  their  side  was  riding  high. 
I  still  believe  that  Jim  Watt  is  the 
rieht  person  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  for  just  the  right  position  in 
this  new  administration. 

I  believed  that  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
firmation and  I  believe  that  now. 

What  I  hope  that  Americans  would 
keep  in  mind  was  that  Jim  Watt 
pledged— prior  to  even  accepting  the 
nomination  of  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior—that he  would  surport  the  lan- 
guage and  the  intent  of  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States.  Those  are  the  statutes 
that  describe  the  stewardship  of  na- 
tional public  lands  an  J  the  concept  of 
multiple  use.  That  concept  of  multiple 
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use  was  not  Jim  Watt's  new  idea  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  That  was  the 
concept  of  Congress  when  they  first 
spread  the  law  on  the  books.  Jim  Watt 
will  carry  out  that  pledge  he  gave  to  the 
President  and  to  the  country  at  the  time 
of  his  confirmation. 

He  loves  the  land  which  nurtured  him. 
During  many  times  in  his  youth,  there 
were  periods  of  hard  scrabble  in  seeing 
that  the  Earth  could  provide  enough  sus- 
tenance for  him  and  for  his  family.  He 
knows  more  about  the  fragile  nature  of 
the  ecosystem  than  many  who  simply 
read  about  it  in  the  magnlf.cent  and 
graphic  publications  that  you  are  privy 
to  when  you  pay  your  dues  to  those 
vigorous  organizations.  He  paid  his 
dues  many  years  ago  and  in  many  ways. 
He  believes  deeply  in  stewardship  and 
conservation  and  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. He  happens  to  be  in  a  job 
where  he  is  required  by  law  to  do  that 
and  also  by  law  to  allow  for  grazing  and 
mining  and  timbering  and  development 
on  the  public  lands. 

That  is  what  the  law  says.  Those 
things  are  demanded  by  the  statutes  of 
America.  If  we  do  not  want  to  give  him 
that  power,  change  the  statutes.  They 
were  not  hatched  by  Jim  Watt  or  those 
in  the  present  administration. 

Jim  Watt  knew  the  stakes  of  this 
game  when  he  came.  What  he  did  not 
count  on  was  that  peculiEU*  parlor  game 
played  in  Washington  where  what  is  said 
in  private  and  thoughtful  conversation 
with  your  adversaries  is  totally  different 
from  the  babbling  and  posturing  by  tha;e 
adversaries  when  those  camera  lights  go 
on  or  when  somebody  stuffs  a  micro- 
phone under  their  nose.  We  all  learn 
that  one  around  this  place — sooner  or 
later. 

Well,  enough  of  that.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  my  great  pleasure  to  enter  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
News  of  July  6,  1981,  which  is  supportive 
of  these  observations  of  mine. 

I  also  wish  to  state  again  that  it  has 
been  my  rich  personal  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  have  shared  much  with  this 
fine  man.  He  brings  rare  skills  to  what  is 
most  assuredly  a  very  tough  job.  He  has 
a  great  personal  faith— a  great  personal 
stability — and  a  firm  anchorage  and  her- 
itage of  persistence  and  perseverance. 
What  pleases  me  most  at  this  time  in  his 
tenure  is  to  see  my  friend  listening  to 
others  and  hearing  them  out.  That 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  It  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  will  turn  rugged  opposition 
into  ragged  oprosition.  I  commend  Jim 
for  his  willingness  to  do  it.  I  think 
Americans  will  be  pleased  with  that  new 
attitude  of  his. 

I  th'nk  that  it  is  important  to  reflect 
that  none  of  us  in  our  daily  lives  as  hu- 
mans have  ever  witnessed  anything  but 
a  hollowness  that  comes  when  a  person 
or  an  organization  attempts  to  add 
greater  stature  and  dimension  to  his  or 
its  own  self  by  lessening  or  diminishing 
another. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
aforementioned  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Delicate  Balance 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  generally 
been  an  obscure  Washington  preserve 
presided  over  by  forgettable  directors.  Then 
came  James  Watt. 

During  bis  five-month  tenure.  Secretary 
Watt  has  generated  more  controversy  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Prom  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  when  be  faced  down  Senate 
critics,  to  the  Initial  decision  to  reconsider 
offshore  oil  drilling  along  northern  Califor- 
nia's scenic  coastline,  Mr.  Watt  has  not  been 
one  to  shrink  from  confrontation. 

A  Newsweek  cover  depicts  him  lifting  a 
carpet  of  wooded  beauty  to  assist  in  the 
"exploitation"  of  the  land.  Former  Sen.  Oay- 
lord  Nelson  calls  Mr.  Watt  "unfit  to  hold 
office."  The  Sierra  Club  is  circulating  a  peti- 
tion to  force  blm  from  office. 

Who  is  this  man  the  environmentalists 
characterize  as  a  Dr.  Strangelove  bent  on 
defiling  nature's  grandeur? 

He  is  a  man  who  simply  wants  to  restore 
the  balance  between  preserving  the  en- 
vironment and  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment— a  balance  that  has  been  lost 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

This  may  sound  easy,  but  it  isn't.  Not 
only  is  the  Interior  secretary  the  nation's 
chief  environmentalist,  be  oversees  dam  con- 
struction, mining,  the  leasing  of  oil  fields  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf,  and  mineral- 
rights  grants. 

Mr.  Watt  must  resist  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit the  land  for  profit,  as  well  as  the  en- 
vironmental purists  who  would  malce  the 
world  safe,  at  any  cost,  for  the  snail  darter. 

There  is  a  clear  need  both  to  preserve  the 
land's  natural  beauty  and  to  extract  those 
resources  that  will  promote  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  And,  from  the  evidence  to  date, 
Secretary  Watt  seems  to  recognize  the  need 
for  equilibrium  far  better  than  his  de- 
tractors do. 

The  energy  crisis  has  clarified  American 
attitudes  about  achieving  that  balance. 

A  Newsweek  poll  refiects  an  American 
eagerness  to  increase  the  nation's  energy 
production.  Seventy  percent  favor  expanded 
offshore  oil  drilling  and  76  percent  want  in- 
creased oil  exploration  on  federal  lands.  A 
plurality  supports  easing  strlp-mlnlng  regu- 
lations to  extract  more  coal  from  the  land, 
and  a  majority  favors  relaxing  alr-poUution 
standards  to  permit  more  coal  burning. 

Many  environmentalists  view  this  trend 
with  alarm. 

They  believe  that  the  public's  shortsighted 
self-interest  will  defile  the  land.  But  it  is 
the  extreme  environmentalist  who  has  been 
.shortsighted,  and  selfish,  by  refusin<g  to 
acknowledge  the  possibility  of  development 
that  is  sensitive  to  the  ecology. 

But  charges  that  Secretary  Watt  will 
sacrifice  the  national  landscape  to  wanton 
timbering,  drilling,  and  mining  inflame  the 
issue  without  providing  hard  facts  or.  more 
Important,  redeeming  and  practical  alterna- 
tives. / 

Certainly  the  Interior  Department's  pro- 
gram must  be  tempered  by  a  reaaonable  con- 
cern for  preserving  the  landscape.  But  to 
prevent  the  nation  from  tapping  its  abun- 
dant natural  resources  would  be  precisely 
the  kind  of  foolishness  the  American  people 
emphatically  rejected  last  November. 

The  extreme  environmentalists,  who  dis- 
like compromise,  have  a  choicer  They  can 
either  rerognlze  the  economic  need  to  ac- 
commodate dual  values,  or  they  can  go  out 
to  the  garden  and  eat  worms. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
other  special  order  today,  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ka£ten  ) .  The  Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  one  item  wi  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar that  can  be  cleared  for  action  at 
this  time.  May  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  first  item  under 
nominations,  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Richard  N.  Perle,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Swretary  of  Defense? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  IWr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discussed  this  nomination 
with  Mr.  Jackson  and  assured  Mr.  Jack- 
son that  I  would  act  to  clear  the  nom- 
ination quickly.  That  has  been  done  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  at  this  time.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  advise  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  minority  is 
ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  all  three  categories. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nomination  of  Rich- 
ard N.  Perle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  N.  Perle,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nomination  was  con- 
sidered and  confirmed,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  Senate 
has  given  its  consent  to  this  nominat:on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSmESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  12  noon,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 


THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

STRIKE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 


my  anger  with  the  Nation's  air  traffic 
controllers  strike. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  airports.  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  function  of  the  air 
traffic  controller.  I  have  also  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  Government 
employee  unions,  and  what  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Associa- 
tion has  wrought  is  a  classic  case  of  em- 
ployee greediness.  Under  agreements  ne- 
gotiated by  PATCO,  the  controllers  at 
small  and  little-used  airports  earn  the 
same  salaries  as  those  at  the  major  air- 
ports such  as  La  Guardia  or  O'Hare. 
Those  salaries  are  substantial,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Right  now,  they  average  $33,000 
I>er  year.  The  union  is  shooting  for  an 
average  of  $52,000,  and  a  cutback  to  a 
4-day  week. 

Why  air  traffic  controllers,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  heavy 
pressures  on  some  controllers,  but  there 
are  heavy  pressures  on  lots  of  other  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  airmen,  all  serve  their  Nation  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  as  the  tragic  acci- 
dent on  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz  recently  re- 
minds us.  They  are  not  allowed  to  strike, 
and  they  should  not  be. 

To  choose  an  even  closer  parallel,  what 
about  air  traffic  controllers  on  aircraft 
carriers?  Even  the  pressures  on  con- 
trollers at  the  busiest  airport  in  the 
United  States  do  not  compare  with  try- 
ing to  set  a  supersonic  Jet  down  on  the 
postage  stamp  deck  of  a  carrier,  rolling 
and  pitching  in  heavy  seas.  Those  con- 
trollers do  not  threaten  strikes.  Neither 
do  the  pilots  whose  lives  hang  in  the 
balance  in  those  operations. 

I  note.  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  no 
geographical  differentials  built  into  the 
pay  scales  of  controllers.  What  that 
means  is  that  a  controller  at  the  busiest 
airport  in  the  country  gets  the  same  pay 
as  the  contiuiler  at  the  dirt  strip  in  the 
country  where  an  airplane  is  an  oddity. 
In  other  words,  the  union  for  these  work- 
ers has  behaved  in  normal  fashion,  and 
written  into  law  the  same  pay  for  all  its 
members,  using  the  requirements  on  the 
most  burdened  worker  as  justification. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  that  this  strike  is  illegal. 
As  Federal  employees,  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers are  forbidden  to  strike.  We  have 
had  illegal  strikes  in  the  past,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  the  Government's  response 
has  been  sickening.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Reagan  administration  will  have  the 
guts  to  stand  up  to  this  union,  a  union 
whose  officers  sat  before  committees  of 
this  Congress  and  denied  that  they  were 
thinking  about  a  strike.  Robert  Poll,  the 
president  of  the  union,  testified  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  that  "in  no 
way  is  PATCO  planning  to  go  on  strike 
in  1981."  He  also  said  "I  make  no  excuses 
for  people  involved  in  illegal  actions." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Poll  is  singing 
a  different  tune  today.  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  he  is  quoted  as  saying  "the  only 
illegal  strike  is  one  that  fails."  That  is  a 
very  different  tune,  and  one  that  this 
Senator  does  not  care  to  march  to.  I 
think  our  response^should  be  a  little  bit 
different,  too.  I  thirlk  the  administration 
should  be  as  hard  oh  this  illegal  strike  as 
it  can  be.  V 

Mr.  President,  ttus   is   a   dangerous 


strike.  The  union  has  picked  the  most 
disruptive  time  of  year  to  threaten  a 
strike.  Millions  of  Americans  will  be 
traveling  this  summer,  and  the  work 
stoppage  or  slowdown  will  endanger  their 
lives,  and  seriously  damage  the  economy 
^t  a  time  when  it  needs  all  the  help  it 
can  get.  The  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  budget  into  balance,  and 
the  kind  of  budget-busting  demands 
made  by  this  small  group  of  critical 
workers  is  outrageous.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  stand  fast  against  this  extor- 
tion, and  to  join  me  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  prosecute  violations  of  the  law 
to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues can  judge  for  themselves  the  ex- 
tent of  official  PATCO  involvement  in 
preparations  lor  this  threatened  strike. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  docu- 
ment outlining  preparations  for  the 
strike  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  This  strike  plan  appears  on  offi- 
cial PATCO  stationery,  and  amply  justi- 
fies the  remarks  I  have  just  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Professional  Aib  Tbaftic  Contbollers 
Organization 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Cluster  G-9  (ZAU, 
ARR,  DPA) :  This  Is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
informational  packages  designed  to  let  the 
members  of  the  cluster  know  what  is  being 
done,  what  is  planned,  what  you  are  expected 
to  do  and  any  other  information  pertinent  to 
our  success  and  well-being  in  pursuit  of  an 
equitable  contract. 

This  packet  contains  five  items  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  everyone. 

First  is  a  draft  of  the  letter  given  to  our 
legislators  Informing  them  of  the  reasons 
and  rationale  behind  H.R.  1576.  For  those  who 
may  doubt  your  worth,  this  will  provide  In- 
teresting and,  hopefully,  enlightening  read- 
ing. You  rightfully  deserve  a  shorter  work 
week.  Improved  retirement,  and  better  pay. 

The  second  item  is  a  list  of  the  various 
committees  involved  in  the  '81  program  along 
with  all  their  functions. 

The  third  item  is  the  rules  of  conduct  for 
the  headquarters'  area  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
frontation. The  key  word  is  rules.  We  must 
protect  our  professional  standing  at  all 
times. 

The  fourth  item  is  the  National  Controllers 
Subsistence  Fund  Guidelines.  Anyone  con- 
cerned over  the  consequences  of  a  Job  action 
will  find  this  document  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  the  prob- 
able sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
head  count  and  a  description  of  your  indi- 
vidual areas  of  responsibility. 

If  this  package  has  generated  any  ques- 
tions or  you  have  any  recommendations  on 
information  that  should  be  included  in  fu- 
ture packages,  please  contact  me  or  your  Area 
Representative.  Remember,  PATCO  is  not  me, 
PATCO  Is  not  you,  PATCO  Is  US! 

Terrt  Anderson, 
Choirboy,  Cluster  G-9. 

Committees 

headquarters  committee 

Operates  the  main  desk  at  headquarters 

and  coordinates  the  activities  between  other 

committees.    The    Headquarters    Committee 

will  also: 

(a)  maintain  an  incident  log  and  status 
board, 

(b)  determine  emergency  situation  actions 
to  be  taken, 

(c)  disseminate  latest  info  on  conflict 
status  at  all  times. 


(d)  act  as  a  spokesperson  for  the  local  in 
the  absence  of  any  local  officer  or  choirboy. 

COOO   AND    welfare   COMMtTTEE 

The  people  of  this  committee  will  serve  as 
the  official  channel  through  which  local  com- 
munity services  provide  assistance.  These 
people  help  make  agency  services  available 
to  the  strikers.  The  conflict  counselors  may 
be  called  upon  to  give  info  on  any  needs,  such 
as  eviction,  hospitalization,  financial  prob- 
lems, installment  payments,  etc.  Each  area 
in  the  building  will  be  represented  by  a 
trained  strike  counselor.  The  membership 
must  realize  that  the  public  aid  is  not  a 
charity.  It  represents  tax  money  that  you  and 
I  have  paid.  A  letter  will  be  sent  to  each 
member  prior  to  a  confrontation  explaining 
the  committee  and  it's  job. 

internal  COMMDNICATION   COMMITTEE 

This  committee  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining a  membership  phone  list  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  "Call-Pak"  and.  in  a  time  of 
conflict,  to  collect,  validate,  and  disseminate 
on  a  dally  basis  any  and  all  information  the 
coDunittee  has  acquired.  The  sources  of  in- 
formation would  be  National,  Regional,  or 
Facility  Bulletins,  TV  coverage,  artioles  from 
prominent  newspapers  across  the  country  as 
well  as  local  articles  from  magazines,  sug- 
gestions from  members,  and  information 
about  all  of  the  committees.  Any  information 
acquired  by  an  individual  who  feels  it  is  per- 
tinent to  PATCO  would  be  welcomed  and 
duly  posted  by  this  committee. 

SOLIDARITT  COMMITTEE 

This  committee  will  t>e  resrponsible  for  a 
variety  of  activities  aimed  at  boosting  mem- 
bership morale.  Each  evening,  at  rally  time, 
on?  or  two  activities  will  be  scheduled  for  the 
members  entertainment.  Listed  below  are  the 
types  of  activities  and  those  people  who  will 
coordinate  them. 

Sports.  Dwight  King;  Refreshments.  Gary 
Hedman;  Speakers,  A.  J.  Andrews:  Music. 
Pete  Nyquiit;  Movies,  Gary  Michael:  and  Free 
Time,  Jim  Marszalek. 

In  addlt.on  to  the  above,  each  night  this 
Committee  will  hold  a  strength  evaluation 
and  an  open  forum  type  discussion  that  will 
allow  everyone  to  vocalize  his  or  her  feelings 
about  the  conflict  and  our  progress. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

The  Transportation  Committee  *as  formed 
to  help  meet  any  transportation  needs  that 
the  membership  might  have  in  the  case  of 
conflict.  The  committee  will  survey  the  mem- 
bership to  ascertain  what  our  transportation 
capabilities  are:  then  formulate  a  plan  to 
meet  the  membership's  needs  to  the  best  of 
our  capabUities  and  resources. 

PICKETING  COMMITTEE 

The  Picketing  Committee  is  responsible  for 
Implementing  the  picketing  portion  of  the 
plan  as  it  pertains  to  our  cluster.  This  in- 
cludes researching  the  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  procuring  supplies  and  desig- 
nating key  individuals. 

SECuanr  committee 
This  committee  is  responsible  for  the  head- 
quarters area,  parking  security,  picket  line 
security,  and  air  traffic  movement  volumes. 
The  committee  has  a  representative  from 
each  area  plus  other  personnel  to  carry  out 
each  assignment.  The  overriding  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  order  and  protecting 
PATCO  personnel  and  property  are  given  top 
priority.  Security  personnel  will  be  present  at 
all  picketing  sites  to  assist  the  picket  line 
Captain  in  the  event  of  an  Incident. 
political  action  committee 

This  committee's  function  is  to  encourage 
and  to  coordinate  letter  writing  campaigns  In 
support  of  both  HR  1576  and  S  808  now  be- 
fore coni^ess 

The  National  Controller  Subsistence  Fund 
guidelines  were  amended  via  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  1980  Convention.  The  new 
guidelines  are: 
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AKTICU   I^-CXNXXAI. 


Section  1. — The  controller  gubeistence  fund 
shall  consist  of  those  monies  collected  from 
dues  for  that  purpose  and  any  interest,  divi- 
dends, profits  or  repayments  made  to  the 
PATCO  controller  sut>sistence  fund  result- 
ing from  backpay  awards. 

Section  2. — Duration:  The  fund  shall  be 
perpetual  unless  dlssolyed  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  fund.  In  case  of  dis- 
solution, all  financial  obligations  of  the 
fund  must  be  paid  prior  to  disbursement  of 
the  monies. 

Section  3. — Objective:  To  provide  financial 
support  of  members  whose  participation  In 
a  nationally  sanctioned  Job  action  has  re- 
sulted In  suspension  and/or  dismissal. 

ARTICLE    tl BXSPONSamrT 

Section  1. — The  Executive  Vice  President 
of  PATCO  shall  be  responsible  and  assount- 
able  for  the  proper  receipts  and  disburse- 
ment of  all  monies  of  the  Fund,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  II,  Section  4.b  of  the 
PATCO  Constitution.  All  Investments  of 
monies  In  the  fund  shall  be  made  only  In 
guaranteed   governmeot   securities. 

Section  2. — The  National  Finance  Commit- 
tee shall  exercise  overview  responsibilities  of 
the  fund  In  accordance  with  Article  X.  Sec- 
tion l.c  of  the  PATCO  Constitution. 

AKTICLZ    III-i-ELIGIBIUrT 

Section  1. — In  order  to  receive  subsistence, 
a  member  must : 

a.  Be  a  member  as  described  in  the  PATCO 
Constitution. 

b.  Be  suspended  and/or  dismissed  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  his  (her)  participation  in  a 
nationally  sanctioned  Job  action. 

c.  Have  been  an  active  member  of  PATCO 
for  60  aays  immediately  prior  to  engaging  in 
a  nationally  sanctioned  Job  action.  The  60 
day  limitation  does  not  apply  to  new  mem- 
bers who  have  been  employed  as  air  traffic 
controllers  for  less  than  one  year. 

d.  Pile  a  grievance  or  administration  ap- 
peal against  the  suspension/dismissal. 

e.  Be  certified  as  eligible  by  his  (her)  local 
Executive  Board.  If  no  local  Executive  Board 
exists,  the  member  must  be  certified  by  the 
Regional  Vice  President. 

f.  Deliver  a  promlssary  note  to  the  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  promising  to  repay  the 
fund  for  subsistence  received  in  an  amount 
equal  to  all  backpay  awards  resulting  from 
grievance,  appeal  or  court  action,  if  any. 

ARTICLE    rv — SUBSISTENCE 

Section  1.— Each  eligible  member  shall 
receive,  on  a  bi-weekly  basis,  subsistence 
payments  equal  to  his  (her)  base  pay.  In- 
cluding regularly  scheduled  increases,  had 
the  member's  employment  continued.  No 
eligible  member  or  his  (her)  designated  sur- 
vivor, who  is  receiving  subsistence  from  this 
Fund,  can  have  his  (her)  subsistence  re- 
voked without  a  %  majority  vote  of  all  the 
Voting  Representatives  of  PATCO  convened 
at  a  National  Convention. 

Section  2. — When  an  eligible  dismissed 
member  reaches  age  61,  the  amount  of  sub- 
sistence which  he  (she)  receives  from  the 
fund  will  be  reduced  to  a  level  he  (she) 
should  have  received  if  normal  Civil  Service 
Retirement  had  occurred. 

Section  3. — In  the  even',  of  the  death  of 
a  controller  receiving  subsistence  from  the 
fund,  the  member's  designated  survivor  shall 
receive  survivor  subsistence  annuity  equal 
to  the  amount  that  the  survivor  would  have 
received.  If  the  member  had  not  been  dis- 
missed. 

Section  4. — An  eligible  member,  whether 
developmental  or  full  performance  level  at 
the  time  of  his  (her)  dismissal,  shall  be  guar- 
anteed, in  accordance  with  the  regular  sched- 
ule of  promotion  for  which  the  member 
would  have  become  eligible,  in  progressing 
to  at  least  the  Journeyman  level  of  a  level 
three  terminal  or  a  level  one  center. 

Section  5.— In  the  event  of  a  suspension. 


subsistence  will  be  paid  to  the  eligible  mem- 
ber for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  suspension  which  the  member  actu- 
ally served.  In  the  case  of  dismissal,  the 
eligible  member  will  be  paid  until  that  mem- 
ber has  been  offered  reinstatement  at  his 
(her)  last  assigned  facility  or  at  a  facility 
acceptable  to  the  member. 

Section  6. — Each  subsistence  fund  recipi- 
ent or  designated  survivor  may  appeal  a  de- 
cision related  to  the  establishment  or  the 
payment  of  subsistence  to  the  PATCO  Na- 
tional Executive  Board.  The  National  Execu- 
tive Board's  related  decision  shall  be  final 

Section  7. — In  the  event  of  fund  depletion, 
the  National  Executive  Board  may,  by  a  % 
vote,  reduce  payments  by  an  equal  percentile 
in  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  income  to 
all  recipients. 

ARTICLE  V SANCTIONING 

Section  1. — A  national  Job  action  must  be 
sanctioned  by  at  least  five  members  of  the 
National  Executive  Board. 

Headquarters — Rules  or  Conduct 

Absolutely  no  alcoholic  beverages. 

Sobriety  required. 

Keep  it  clean  .  .  .  America  is  watching. 

Do  not  let  sny  question  go  unanswered. 

Cooperate. 

scenario 

1.  Meaningful  negotiations  with  the  P.A.A. 
no  longer  exists. 

2.  Our  legislative  pursuits  have  stalled. 

3.  Only  because  the  above  efforts  have 
reached  their  end,  a  nation-wide  strike  of 
air  traffic  controllers  will  be  called.  The  date 
for  this  action  (2-3  weeks  prior  to  the  actual 
headcount)  will  be  given  to  the  P.A.A.,  the 
media,  and  the  flying  public. 

4.  The  headcount  will  be  taken  nation- 
wide, prior  to  the  day  shift  of  the  strike  date. 
This  count  will  be  checked  and  cross-checked 
via  the  validation  process  which  has  been 
outlined  at  our  meetings. 

5.  If  we  do  not  get  the  required  80  percent, 
everyone  will  return  to  work  as  scheduled. 
There  will  be  no  exceptions! 

6.  If  we  have  80  percent  of  the  bargaining 
unit,  which  must  also  Include  80  percent  of 
the  high  Impact  facilities,  willing  to  go  out 
and  stay  out,  we  will  go  on  strike  at  the  start 
of  that  day  shift. 

7.  Every  member  will  be  required  to  attend 
the  rallies  scheduled  for  the  first  day  of  the 
strike. 

8.  After  the  first  day.  every  member  is  ex- 
pected to  work  the  same  schedule  that  was 
shown  in  the  schedule  book  prior  to  the 
strike.  The  only  difference  is  that  you  will  be 
working  for  PATCO  as  a  striker,  not  the 
P.A.A.  who  has  failed  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  work  force.  Our  members  should  not 
look  at  this  time  away  from  the  boards  as  a 
vacation,  but  as  a  dog  fight  where  we  will 
take  what  we  deserve. 

9.  Members  and  their  spouses  can  expect 
phone  calls/letters  from  P.A.A.  managers  of- 
fering Immunity  if  controllers  return  to 
work.  These  calls  must  be  Ignored  but  should 
be  reported  to  strike  headquarters. 

10.  The  courts  will  more  than  likely  Issue 
subpeonas  which  will  require  controllers  to 
appear  before  a  Federal  Judge.  The  Judge 
will  order  all  controllers  back  to  work  with 
the  threat  of  a  Jail  sentence/flne  if  the  order 
is  not  complied  with.  This  situation  will  be 
dealt  with  when  the  time  comes. 

11.  When  the  National  states  they  have 
negotiated  a  settlement  worthy  of  our  ef- 
forts, the  PATCO  members  who  are  on  strike 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ratify  the 
contract.  That  vote  will  require  60  percent 
plus  one  of  the  striking  PATCO  members. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  give 
mv  colleagues  an  example  of  what 
PATCO  wants,  as  outlined  In  S.  808. 
This  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  con- 
trollers to  become  the  highest  paid  em- 


ployees in  the  Government.  The  top 
controller  under  S.  808  would  make 
S73.420  in  base  pay.  Add-ons  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  make  as 
much  as  $135,000  per  year.  Controllers 
would  receive  a  1  li-percent  increase  for 
every  1 -percent  increase  in  the  CPI.  thus 
allowing  them  to  benefit  from  inflation. 
This  bill  would  allow  them  to  retire  after 
20  years  at  75  percent  of  their  highest 
annual  gross  salary,  and  would  give  con- 
trollers the  right  to  strike.  No  responsi- 
ble agency  or  Congressman  could  sup- 
port these  proposals. 

More  than  a  month  ago,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, 38  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
signed  a  letter  that  Senator  Kassebaum 
and  Senator  Packwood  initiated  telling 
the  controllers  that  we  were  willing  to 
listen,  we  were  willing  to  talk,  but  if 
they  struck,  it  was  an  illegal  action  and 
there  are  severe  penalties  that  could 
come  from  that  kind  of  action.  They  did 
not  go  on  strike  and,  therefore,  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken  on  this  floor. 

But,  last  week,  after  they  rejected  a 
very  generous  contract  that  would  have 
given  them  pay  increases  of  over  1 1  per- 
cent, a  reduced  workweek,  and  increased 
fringe  benefits  plus  the  almost  5  percent 
that  would  occur  this  fall— more  than  16 
percent  in  that  package — and  they 
turned  that  down,  54  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  sending  in  a  very  strong 
letter  saying  that  we  would  not  agree  to 
this  kind  of  extortion  or  blackmail. 

That  is  exactly  what  it  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  have  ignored  that  letter. 
They  have  gone  on  strike.  They  are  go- 
ing to  cost  the  airlines  and  industry  of 
this  country  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  they  are  not  too  concerned 
about  public  safety,  apparently,  either. 

So  I  am  pleased  with  the  President's 
actions  this  morning,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  has  given  them  48  hours  to  come  back 
to  work  or  they  will  be  terminated.  The 
only  thing  I  would  disagree  with  the 
President  on  is  I  would  have  given  them 
24  hours.  If  they  were  not  back  to  work 
in  the  morning,  they  would  be  flred;  If 
we  have  to  retrain  controllers  and  start 
from  scratch  and  have  to  take  some  old 
retread  pilots  like  me  to  man  those 
towers,  we  will  do  it;  but  we  are  not 
going  to  have  this  kind  of  illegality  and 
this  kind  of  threat  and  this  kind  of  In- 
timidation. Whatever  they  may  now  ne- 
gotiate with  the  administration,  which 
is  taking  a  tough  stand  at  this  point, 
they  need  to  know  that  they  will  not 
get  any  huge  Increases  negotiated  as  a 
result  of  an  illegal  strike  through  this 
body. 

They  had  better  remember  that  55 
Senators  signed  that  letter  and  even  if 
all  54  others  back  off.  this  Senator  will 
filibuster  any  agreement  obtained 
through  this  type  of  greedy  action.  I 
hope  Mr.  Poll  hears  this,  either  before  or 
after  the  Federal  marshals  find  him.  If 
they  persist,  this  union  should  be  broken 
up,  they  should  be  fined  heavily,  they 
should  be  terminated.  And  if  that  does 
not  stop  it,  they  should  be  placed  in  jail. 
We  put  poor  people  in  jail  in  this  coun- 
try for  larceny  who  take  $100  from  a 
grocery  store. 

Here  we  have  this  greedy  union  de- 
manding ridiculous  salaries — I  repeat: 
more  than  other  Federal  employees  ex- 
cept the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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I  hope  the  message  goes  loud  and  clear 
from  this  Chamber  today  that  they  had 
better  be  back  to  work  as  quickly  as  they 
can,  or  they  will  not  be  working  at  all 
as  air  trafOc  controllers  and  I  defy  them 
to  try  to  find  a  job  at  the  salary  levels 
they  are  now  making. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  on  the  floor  with  me  today 
to  add  their  concerns  about  this  illegal 
job  action. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  comments  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  made  in  addressing  the 
air  trafiBc  controllers'  strike. 

It  is  not  only  troubling  to  us  in  Con- 
gress but  also  to  others  throughout  the 
Nation;  not  just  for  those  travelers  who 
might  be  bothered  for  a  day  or  two  but 
also,  more  important,  the  disruption  of  a 
major  transportation  system  that  sig- 
nificantly impinges  on  many  aspects  of 
lives. 

I  have  consistently  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  the  dispute  between  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  could 
be  resolved  through  genuine  efforts  to 
.  reach  a  negotiated  agreement.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  agreement  reached 
through  the  negotiation  process,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  membership  of 
PATCO.  provided  a  care  package  of  wage 
and  other  benefits. 

I  firmly  believe  that  illegal  action  will 
do  nothing  to  further  the  goals  of  in- 
creased pay  and  changes  in  working 
conditions  of  the  controllers.  That  pro- 
posal which  was  presented  to  them  was 
fair  and  equitable. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  be  praised  for  its  reaction  to  this 
illegality  in  the  strike  that  was  called 
this  morning. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers who  reported  to  work  this  morn- 
ing, those  who  have  helped  fill  in.  that 
the  system,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
strike,  has  operated  at  almost  full  ca- 
pacity. 

I  believe  that  the  strong  position  taken 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, and  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  is  to  be 
commended.  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
breaking  the  law  will  be  met  with  the 
full  force  of  the  sanctions  available  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  President,  and 
I  commend  them  for  the  firmness  they 
have  shown  and  which  I  am  sure  they 
will  continue  to  show  until  the  situation 
Is  resolved. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  Senator  Garn  and  Senator 
Kassebaum  for  their  stand  this  morning. 
We  joined  in  sending  the  letter  last  week 
to  the  air  traffic  controllers,  warning 
them  with  respect  to  the  strike  threat. 

I  represent  the  State  with  the  world's 
largest  airport,  which  is  located  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Therein  lies  not  only  my  In- 
terest but  also  the  interests  of  many  peo- 
ple today,  even  those  in  this  Chamber. 
We  do  have  the  world's  largest  and  busi- 
est airport,  but  more  important  than 
that  is  what  has  happened  today  with 
respect  to  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers. 

I  believe  that  the  posltfbn  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 


by  Secretary  Lewis  is  correct — by  giving 
the  air  traffic  controllers  a  48-hour  get- 
back-to-work  order  or  new  people  will  bo 
put  in  their  positions. 

However.  I  believe  that,  even  more 
than  that,  what  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
send  a  clear  warning  to  all  Federal 
unions  that  they  are  not  to  threaten 
strikes,  because  that  is  against  the  basic 
oath  they  take  when  they  take  those 
Federal  jobs,  as  imion  people.  The  oath 
says  that  they  shall  not  threaten  a  strike, 
nor  shall  they  go  out  on  strike. 

I  believe  we  need  to  look  at  legislation 
that  is  even  more  stringent,  so  that  thi. 
does  not  happen  again. 

I  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  those  air  traffic 
controllers  who  do  not  come  back  to 
work  have  committed  an  illegal  action 
and  that  they  should  find  other  jobs. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Poll,  who  is  the 
head  of  their  imion,  PATCO  at  one  time 
made  the  comment  that  their  past  unior 
leader  was  not  strong  enough,  that  they 
needed  somebody  more  militant.  They 
certainly  got  one  in  Mr.  Poll.  He  has  put 
that  union  and  its  members  In  a  very 
precarious  position,  but  he  also  has  pu*^^ 
the  Nation  in  a  very  precarious  position. 

He  may  have  been  successful  in  voic- 
ing his  threats,  he  may  have  been  .suc- 
cessful in  putting  people  on  strike,  pnd 
he  may  be  successful  in  slowing  down  the 
air  transportation  of  this  country;  o'jt 
what  he  is  not  successful  In  is  in  threat 
ening  this  body  or  in  threatening  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
people  will  not  stand  still  for  illegal  ac- 
tion. 

I  suggest  to  him  and  those  people 
who  do  not  show  up  for  work  in  48  hours 
to  please  find  other  employment,  because 
the  American  people  will  not  be  held 
hostage  by  this  act  or  any  other  act. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  reminding  the 
air  traffic  controllers  of  this  country  that 
no  agreement  reached  can  be  agreed  to 
only  by  the  administration.  It  must  come 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  they  listen  very  carefully 
to  the  attitudes  expressed  on  this  floor 
today.  It  is  not  just  three  Senators.  There- 
are  others  who  would  like  to  have  been 
heard  this  morning,  to  partlcipaie  in 
this  colloquy,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
However,  they  were  unable  to  get  here 
because  of  the  strike,  and  they  have  no' 
r.rrived  yet.  I  imagine  that  they  will  not 
feel  too  happy  when  they  finally  do  ar- 
rive. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  their  participation  this  morning. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.ioin  my  colleagues  in  deploring  the  strike 
today  by  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Union.  These  individuals, 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
are  prohibited  from  striking.  Their  walk- 
out. In  contempt  of  a  Federal  court  re- 
straining order,  constitutes  an  illegal  ac- 
tivity. The  Departments  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Justice  have  my  full  support  In 


taking  whatever  punitive  action  against 
the  strikers  called  for  In  the  law. 

Striking  air  traffic  controllers  are  to  be 
reminded  that  the  Congress  will  have  to 
approve  whatever  salary,  workweek  and 
benefits  package  that  is  eventually  rec- 
ommended for  ratification.  Our  con- 
sideration of  that  package  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  cooperation  and  attitude 
of  controllers  in  negotiating  a  new  agree- 
ment. Our  consideration  will  also  take 
into  accoimt  the  salary  needs  of  other 
Federal  workers,  as  well  as  the  impact  of 
the  agreement  on  the  Federal  budget. 

This  is  a  time  when  tremendous  efforts 
are  being  exercised  by  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  to  slow  down 
Inflation  so  that  eventually  all  of  us  can 
enjoy  better  buying  power  and  lower 
interest  rates.  That  means  that  we  all 
have  to  work  together  to  keep  Federal 
spending  down.  This  is  not  a  time  when 
management  looks  with  favor  on  shorter 
workweeks,  higher  salaries  and  increased 
overtime  pay.  This  is  a  time  for  increased 
productivity. 

Air  traffic  controllers  are  important  to 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  entire  air 
traffic  control  system.  They  provide  a 
specialized  expertise  and  oftentimes  un- 
der considerable  pressure.  We  appreciate 
those  services,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
be  blackmailed  by  the  lack  of  them. 

The  airlines  expect  to  lose  at  least  $80 
million  per  day  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 
Commuters  will  be  most  seriously  af- 
fected since  short  distance  flights  are 
given  a  lower  priority.  Air  travelers  will 
be  tremendously  Inconvenienced.  This  is 
a  high  price  to  pay  because  some  Federal 
employees  are  frustrated  and  want  high- 
er salaries.  The  benefits  package  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  estimated  to  cost  $681 
million  surely  does  not  represent  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  the  union  had  better 
quickly  return  to  the  bargaining  table 
with  a  reasonable  package. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorupi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  President  issued  a  statement  to 
the  press  in  respect  to  the  air  control- 
lers' strike.  I  think  the  statement  is  suc- 
cinct and  I  think  it  is  correct,  and  I  sup- 
port it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  President's 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  Before  the  Press,  August  3,  1981 

This  morning  at  7  a.m.  the  union  repre- 
senting those  who  man  our  air  traffic  control 
facilities  called  a  strike.  This  was  the  cul- 
mination of  7  months  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  the  union. 
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At  one  point  In  these  negotiations,  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  signed  by  both  sides 
granting  a  $40,000,000  Increase  In  salaries 
and  benefits.  This  Is  twice  what  other  gov- 
ernment employees  can  expect.  It  was 
granted  In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  In- 
herent m  the  work  these  people  perform. 

Now,  however,  the  union  demands  are  17 
times  what  had  been  agreed  to — $681  mil- 
lion. This  would  Impose  a  tax  burden  on 
their  fellow  citizens  which  Is  unacceptable. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  supervisors  and 
controllers  who  are  on  the  Job  today  helping 
to  keep  the  nation's  air  system  operating 
safely.  In  the  New  York  area,  for  example, 
four  supervisors  were  scheduled  to  report  for 
work  and  17  additionally  volunteered.  At 
National  Airport  a  traffic  controller  told  a 
news  person  he  had  resigned  from  the  union 
and  reported  to  work  because,  "How  can  I  ask 
my  kids  to  obey  the  law  If  I  don't,"  This  is  a 
great  tribute  to  America, 

Let  me  make  one  thing  plain:  I  respect  the 
right  of  workers  In  the  private  sector  to 
strike.  Indeed  as  president  of  my  own  union 
I  led  the  first  strike  ever  called  by  that  un- 
ion. 1  guess  I'm  the  first  one  to  ever  hold  this 
office  who  is  a  life-time  member  of  an  AFL- 
CIO  union.  But  we  cannot  compare  labor- 
management  relations  In  the  private  sector 
with  government.  Government  cannot  close 
down  the  assembly  line.  It  has  to  provide 
without  Interruption  the  protective  services 
which  are  government's  reason  for  being. 

It  was  In  recognition  of  this  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  forbidding  strikes  by  gov- 
ernment employees  against  the  public  safety. 
Let  me  read  the  solemn  oath  taken  by  each 
of  these  employes: 

I  am  not  participating  In  any  strike  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  and  I  will  not  so  participate 
while  an  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  I  must  tell  those  who 
failed  to  report  for  duty  this  morning  they 
are  In  violation  of  the  law  and  If  they  do  not 
report  for  work  within  48  hours  they  have 
forfeited  their  Jobs  and  wl!!  be  terminated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4242, 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  hour  of  12  noon 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4242,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4242)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  economic  growth 
through  reductions  In  Individual  Income  tax 
rates,  the  expensing  of  depreciable  property, 
Incentives  for  small  businesses,  and  Incen- 
tives for  savings,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  today's  Senate 
proceedings.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  conference  report  is 
limited  to  2  hours,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  motion  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Motion  by  Mr.  Kennedy  :  I  move  to  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  on  H.B.  4242,  with 
Instructions  that  the  Senate  conferees  sjiall 
seek  to  reduce  the  revenue  loss  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  provisions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  use. 

This  motion  would  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  reduce  the 
revenues  for  oil.  I  believe  that  the  $33 
billion  in  oil  tax  breaks  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  a  surrender  to  expediency, 
and  a  gross  act  of  injustice  to  many 
American  taxpayers. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  oppose  the  gi- 
gantic multibilllon -dollar  giveaway  to 
the  oil  industry  that  is  included  in  this 
tax  bill. 

Last  Friday  night  in  the  Capitol  turned 
out  to  be  a  big  night  for  big  oil  and  a  bad 
night  for  every  American  taxpayer.  The 
oil  industry's  midnight  raid  on  the 
Treasury  netted  them  a  cool  $13  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  and  an  incredible 
(33  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  reports 
that  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  himself 
held  out  until  the  very  last  moments  of 
the  all-night  conference  for  an  addi- 
tional $13  billion  for  oil.  It  appears  that 
at  least  this  part  of  the  oil  deal  could  not 
stand  the  light  ftom  the  rays  of  the  early 
morning  Sun. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  average 
families  are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  as 
part  of  the  administration's  economic 
program,  and  at  a  time  when  millions  of 
elderly  citizens  are  being  asked  to  accept 
drastic  cutbacks  in  their  social  security 
benefits  and  their  retirement  plans,  it 
ma^es  no  sense  to  give  the  Federal  store 
away  to  the  oil  companies. 

The  issue  here  is  not  the  President's 
tax  bill.  I  would  have  preferred  a  fairer 
tsoc  cut  for  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers and  small  business,  and  a  shorter 
tax  cut  to  help  keep  inflation  down.  But 
the  President  won  that  battle. 

What  I  do  oppose  is  the  $33  billion  pot 
of  gold  for  the  oil  industry  that  has 
now  been  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  tax  bill. 
It  Is  an  imfair  and  unnecessary  give- 
away that  should  be  stripped  from  this 
measure  before  it  is  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 


I  know  that  my  colleagues  wish  to  be- 
gin the  current  recess  and  to  leave  the 
long  hot  summer  of  a  Washington 
August. 

But  before  voting  another  Bonanza 
for  the  oil  industry,  the  most  profitable 
industry  in  the  Nation,  we  should  re- 
member the  families  who  will  have  in- 
creasing trouble  making  it  through  an- 
other long  cold  winter  in  their  homes.  . 
Just  17  months  ago  the  Senate  wt^ 
considering  a  conference  report  on  an- 
other major  piece  of  tax  l?gislation — the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  of  1980.  We 
passed  that  legislation  after  7  years  of 
national  debate  on  oil  prices.  In  the 
course  of  that  debate,  two  Presidents — 
both  Republicans — and  two  Congresses 
(in  1972  and  again  in  1976)  had  approved 
oil  price  controls. 

But  between  1976  and  1979,  an  imprec- 
edented  lobbying  campaign  took  place, 
orchestrated  by  the  oil  industry,  to  end 
price  controls  on  oil.  These  controls  were 
not  put  in  place  to  punish  the  oil  compa- 
nies. They  were  established  because  sky- 
rocketing oil  prices  had  turned  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  prosperity  and  economic 
growth  into  a  nightmare  of  domestic  in- 
flation. It  was  unfair  to  permit  the  oil 
companies  to  charge  the  OPEC  cartel 
price  to  American  consumers,  and  keep 
the  profits.  It  was  wrong  to  permit  the 
oil  industry  to  charge  the  international 
monopoly  price  for  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  keep  the  windfall 
profits  from  those  higher  prices. 

It  has  always  been  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  protect  the  American 
poeple  and  the  American  economy  from 
monopoly  power — at  least  until  now. 

But  between  1976  and  1979  a  new  di- 
rection developed,  engineered  largely 
through  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  oil 
companies.  Under  this  new  plan,  oil 
prices  would  be  permitted  to  rise  to 
OPEC  levels,  but  the  windfall  profit  of 
the  oil  companies  would  be  subjected  to 
a  tax.  From  the  beginning,  many  of  us 
considered  this  approach  intellectually 
attractive  but  unrealistic  in  practice.  We 
feared  that  once  decontrol  was  accom- 
plished— even  if  a  windfall  tax  was  en- 
acted— the  tax  would  soon  be  nibbled  to 
death. 

Unfortunately,  those  fears  are  now  be- 
coming a  reality.  The  ink  was  barely  dry 
on  the  windfall  profit  tax  before  the  oil 
industry  began  lobbying  for  its  repeal. 
Their  17  months  of  lobbying  have  been 
very,  very  effective.  In  fact,  their  lobby- 
ing has  been  worth  $2  billion  a  month — 
for  the  tax  loopholes  in  this  legislation 
are  worth  about  $33  billion  to  the  oil 
companies  for  the  next  decade. 

What  has  become  of  the  solemn  prom- 
ise we  made  to  the  American  people 
when  we  passed  the  windfall  tax?  We 
promised  that  the  oil  companies  would 
not  keep  their  windfall  profit  from  de- 
control. But  if  we  approve  this  legisla- 
tion today,  we  are  saying — in  the  first 
tax  bill  passed  after  the  windfall  tax  was 
signed  into  law  that  we  did  not  really 
mean  it,  that  the  oil  companies  can  keep 
their  windfall  after  all. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  was  enacted 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  As  the  Presi- 
dent told  Congress  in  April  1979,  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  was  essential  to  recover 
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the  "unearned,  excessive  profits  that  the 
oil  companies  would  receive,  as  a  result 
of  decontrol  and  possible  future  OPEC 
price  increases." 

But  now,  if  the  Senate  accepts  this 
conference  report,  it  will  be  stating  its 
belief  that  the  oil  companies  are  actu- 
ally entitled  to  these  "unearned  excessive 
profits;"  $33  billion  more  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  industry  that  Wall  Street 
has  called  "more  profitable"  than  any 
^  other  industry  in  America — an  industry 
whose  profits  are  12  times  greater  than 
nonoil  companies. 

This  legislation  is  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  American  people.  When  we  de- 
controlled the  price  of  oil,  we  pledged 
that  windfall  profit  would  be  taxed.  Now, 
we  are  revoking  that  pledge. 

If  we  accept  this  conference  report,  we 
are  also  ratifying  the  bidding  war  that 
led  to  its  inclusion  in  the  House  bill. 

When  President  Reagan  proposed  his 
original  tax  package,  he  did  not  ask  for 
$33  billion  in  special  tax  cuts  for  the  oil 
companies.  There  was  no  provision  for  oil 
at  all.  There  was  no  mandate  in  the  No- 
vember election  to  cut  the  windfall  profit 
tax. 

The  reality  is  that,  in  the  intense  lob- 
bying of  the  past  5  months,  the  oil  in- 
terests have  been  able  to  manipulate  the 
President's  program  for  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  into  a  giveaway  to  the  oil 
industry.  This  legislation  might  better  be 
called  the  oil  industry  tax  relief  act  of 
1981. 

Even  without  this  $33  billion  in  special 
tax  relief,  the  oil  companies  did  very, 
very  well  in  this  legislation.  The  accel- 
erated depreciation  provisions  alone  will 
give  the  oil  companies  billions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  each  year — which  they  can 
use  to  buy  department  stores,  or  copper 
companies,  or  circuses — or  even  each 
other,  as  they  are  trying  to  do  today. 

But  billions  of  dollars  in  new  tax  relief 
from  accelerated  depreciation  was  not 
enough  for  the  oil  companies.  So  they 
added  $20  billion  more  in  special  relief 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  in  the  Senate 
bill.  But  even  that  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  their  greed.  They  wanted  even 
more.  They  prowled  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  They  de- 
manded and  manipulated.  They  smelled 
an  even  greater  victory.  And  they  got  it — 
thev  got  $13  billion  more  in  this  confer- 
ence report — for  a  total  tax  cut  of  S33 
billion  for  oil.  They  won  that  extra  $13 
billion  in  the  wee  hours'  of  Saturday 
morning.  With  the  corridors  outside  the 
conference  room  filled  with  oil  lobbyists, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  give  the  oil  com- 
panies $13  billion  more. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it — $33 
billion  will  not  even  be  enough.  For  if 
this  body  today  annoimces  its  surrender 
by  accepting  this  conference  report,  the 
oil  companies  will  be  back  again  later  this 
year,  and  the  next  year,  and  the  year 
after  that,  until  there  is  no  windfall  profit 
tax  left  at  all. 

They  know  they  have  Congress  on  the 
run.  If  we  throw  in  the  towel  today,  in  a 
very  short  time  the  oil  companies  will 
turn  the  windfall  profit  tax  into  an  empty 
gesture.  And  in  doing  so,  they  will  be  tak- 
ing unfair  advantage  of  every  American, 
and  every  small  businessman  who  sup- 
ported decontrol  of  oil  in  good  faith,  be- 


cause it  was  accompanied  by  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

Finally,  approval  of  this  legislation  will 
be  a  great  act  of  injustice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

When  President  Reagan  announced 
his  economic  recovery  plan,  he  stated  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  based.  One 
of  these  principles  was  that  every  seg- 
ment of  American  society  must  sacrifice 
for  the  greater  good.  But  what  sacrifice 
is  the  oil  industry  being  asked  to  make? 

What  we  are  now  witnessing  in  the 
United  States  is  a  full-court  press  by  the 
oil  interests  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Watt,  wants  to  give 
away  a  billion  acres  of  Federal  lands 
to  the  oil  companies  in  5  years.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  wants  to  let  the  oil 
companies  drill  at  will  in  the  national 
forests  of  America. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
proposes  to  weaken  the  controls  over  the 
toxic  wastes  the  oil  companies  produce, 
and  the  poisonous  gases  they  vent  into 
the  atmosphere. 

And  now  the  Congress  proposes  to  give 
them  $33  billion  in  new  tax  breaks.  I 
say,  it  is  time  to  take  a  stand.  It  is  time 
to  sav  enough  is  enough. 

When  we  are  asking  schoolchildren  to 
pay  more  for  lunches,  should  we  be  giv- 
ing more  to  the  oil  companies? 

When  we  are  asking  the  elderly  to  give 
up  their  minimum  social  security  bene- 
fit of  S122  a  month,  should  we  be  giving 
awav  S33  billion  to  the  oil  industry? 

The  funds  distributed  to  the  oil  com- 
panies alone  in  this  bill  could  make  up 
the  entire  deficit  in  the  social  security 
trust  funds. 

In  effect,  the  choice  before  us  now  is 
between  protecting  social  security,  or 
giving  the  oil  companies  $33  billion  more 
in  tax  relief.  That  choice  should  be  an 
easy  one  for  any  Congress  to  make.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  motion  and  the 
instruction  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens). Who  yields  time?  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  time  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Who  yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields 
time,  time  will  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  big  an  issue  that  is.  It  is 
really  not  an  issue  because  there  is  not 
anybody  waiting  to  speak  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion.  Many  of  us  were  ready 
to  speak  Saturday  evening. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  we  did  have 
a  long  conference.  I  am  not  certain 
where  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
obtained  all  his  figures  about  big  oil. 
I  did  not  know  big  ^  was  even  in  the 
conference.  Maybe  there  were  some 
people  there  we  were  not  aware  of  in  the 


conference,  and  I  am  not  certain  about 
all  these  lobbyists. 

I  am  certain  the  Capitol  was  full  of 
lobbyists,  as  there  are  every  other  time 
a  major  bill  is  considered.  If  there  was 
an  inference  in  his  statement  that  they 
were  in  the  room  and  dictating  what 
happened  in  the  conference,  I  can  indi- 
cate to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  that  was  not  the  case. 

I  would  also  indicate  that  the  confer- 
ence report  was  signed  by  every  member 
of  the  conference,  every  House  Member, 
every  Senator,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  some  of  those  House  Members 
are  just  as  much  antioil  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  But  they  signed  the 
conference  report  because  they  believed 
it  was  fair. 

There  was  a  give  and  take,  and  as  far 
as  this  Senator  knows  the  only  discus- 
sion was  what  we  were  doing  for  inde- 
pendent producers,  nqjt  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  does  not  do  much  good  to  say 
that  on  the  floor  because  the  press  never 
seems  to  write  anything  otlier  than  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  to 
say  on  this  subject.  He  gets  up  and  at- 
tacks big  oil,  so  it  is  big  oil  in  the  papers 
and  big  oil  on  television  and  big  oil  on 
radio.  We  will  just  keep  trying.  At  least 
it  is  in  the  Record  in  case  somebody  ever 
wanted  the  facts,  and  they  will  be  in  the 
Record,  perhaps  not  in  many  of  the 
papers,  but  in  the  Record. 

Having  said  that  I  would  suggest  that 
anybody  who  would  read  the  conference 
report  and  anybody  who  may  have  cov- 
ered the  conference  will  know  that  the 
discussion  was  not  about  big  oil.  We  were 
talking  about  stripper  production,  wells 
that  produce  10  barrels  or  less.  If  that  is 
big  oil,  then  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  information  not  available 
to  any  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  tll^  House-passed  tax 
bill  had  about  $16.2  bUlion  in  windfall 
profit  income  tax  relief  for  oil  producers 
and  royalty  owners  for  the  next  5  years. 
The  Senate-passed  bill  had  about  $6.6 
billion  in  such  relief,  and  the  compromise 
was  about  $11.7  billion.  That  is  slightly 
over  half. 

I  am  not  certain  how  other  conferences 
do,  but  I  think  it  is — maybe  not  the  cus- 
tom, but  more  often  than  not  around 
here — if  you  have  one  figure  on  one  side 
of  the  Congress  and  another  figure  on 
the  other  side,  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  if  you  split  the  difference  that  is 
fair.  I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  most 
Senators. 

In  fact,  I  read  with  interest  the  press 
release  issued  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  tak- 
ing credit  for  the  big  savings  because 
the  conference  had  dropped  so  many  of 
the  oil  provisions  and  many  of  the  de- 
mands by  the  so-called  oil  industry. 

So  I  was  frankly  somewhat  surprised 
to  learn  later  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  a  release  saying  just 
the  opposite.  So  somewhere  there  was  a 
lack  of  communication  by  the  antioil 
Senators  on  what  would  be  the  line. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Having  said  that,  let  me 
again  indicate  that  we  are  talking  about 
stripper  production,  oil  wells  that  pro- 
duce less  than  10  barrels  a  day,  effective 
in  1983.  Nobody  tampered  with  the  date. 
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That  was  in  the  House  bill.  It  was  not  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

We  ended  up  with  the  House  provision 
that,  effective  in  1983,  there  would  be  no 
tax  on  stripper  production.  Stripper  pro- 
duction has  been  exempted  in  the  past 
and  should  not  have  been  taxed  when  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  passed  last  year. 

I  might  say  that  the  phasedown  of 
new  oil  taxes  was  the  same  in  both  bills. 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts does  not  expect  us  to  go  in  and  go 
out  beyond  the  scope  of  the  conference. 
The  phasedown  of  new  oil  tax  was  down 
to  27.5  percent  in  1982.  25  percent  in  1983, 
22.5  percent  in  1984.  20  percent  in  1985, 
and  15  percent  in  1986,  and  the  whole  tax 
is  going  to  end  somewhere  in  1989-90, 
so  that  is  no  great  concession  to  the 
industry. 

That  was  worth  about  $3.3  billion.  But 
that  was  agreed  to  by  a  voice  vote  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  also  in  the  House  bill,  so 
it  was  not  in  conference.  What  is  left? 
The  only  other  issue  open  for  discussion 
were  the  depletion  allowance  and  royalty 
owner  relief. 

We  tried  several  variations  on  reaching 
agreement  on  the  percentage  depletion 
issue.  The  Democrats  on  the  House  con- 
ference made  it  clear  to  me  that  they  did 
not  care  if  we  stayed  there  for  6  months. 
There  would  be  no  change  in  the  so- 
called  depletion  provision  which  is  in 
present  law. 

So  after  a  number  of  efforts  to  freeze 
it  at  20  percent  or  a  combination  thereof 
of  18  percent,  19  percent.  17  percent,  22 
percent,  it  was  agreed  among  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  forget  about  it.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts can  find  any  fault  with  that. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  because  it 
is  hard  to  understand  by  some  who  write 
these  stories  that  the  new  oil  provision 
was  the  same  in  both  bills.  That  could 
not  be  changed.  The  Senate  receded  to 
the  House  on  the  so-called  depletion  al- 
lowance, so  there  was  not  any  loss  there. 

The  stripper  provision,  which  I  have 
indicated,  talks  about  wells  of  10  barrels 
or  less,  and  if  that  is  big  oil,  as  the  Sen- 
ator had  in  his  release,  then  again  it 
defies  my  imagination,  if  not  his. 

So  the  only  other  provision  left  was 
with  reference  to  royalty  owners,  not  oil 
companies  as  stated  in  the  Senator's 
release,  not  oil  companies,  but  individ- 
uals, retired  people,  landowners,  and  oth- 
ers who  never  thought  they  were  taxed 
in  the  first  place,  but  they  found  o- 
that  the  last  administration  did  not 
spare  anybody  when  it  came  to  increas- 
ing taxes,  and  they  imposed  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  the  small  landowners  and 
others  who  had  royalty  income. 

We,  in  effect,  cut  back  on  the  House 
provision  by  $300  million  or  $400  million. 
So  I  was  surprised,  to  be  very  candid 
about  it,  to  learn  late  Saturday  after- 
noon that  the  Senator  was  going  to  hold 
us  up  for  2  days  so  he  could  come  dovim 
and  attack  big  oil  because  big  oil  is  not 
in  the  picture.  Big  oil  has  never  been  in 
the  picture.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the 
stripper  amendment  or  in  the  loyalty 
owner  amendment  that  does  a  thing  for 
big  oil.  That  does  not  mean  you  cannot 
put  out  a  press  release  and  say  that  it 
does,  and  most  of  the  press  in  this  coun- 
try will  print  that,  but  that  is  not  a  fact 


And  It  Is  about  time  we  started  look- 
ing at  the  facts  instead  of  the  rhetoric 
or  the  politics  of  the  moment. 

We  worked  long  and  hard,  I  would 
remind  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
all  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  starting  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday  and 
concluding  at  8  a.m.  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, to  come  together  on  the  outstanding 
issues,  I  believe,  and  I  say  this  on  behalf 
of  all  of  the  conferees,  that,  for  the 
most  part,  we  did  the  best  that  could 
be  tione. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts could  not  have  been  there,  be- 
cause had  he  been  there  or  had  his  staff 
been  there,  he  would  have  known  that 
we  discussed  this  oil  provision  probably 
more  than  any  other  provision.  And  it 
was  not  held  up,  as  you  are  advised,  by 
the  Treasury  Secretary.  This  Senator 
contacted  the  Treasury  Secretary  to  in- 
dicate that  we  had  gone  about  as  far  as 
we  could  go.  The  House  Democrats  were 
frozen  in  their  position  as  far  as  any 
change  in  depletion.  We  were  going  to 
concede  to  that,  not  because  we  wanted 
to,  but  because  there  were  no  other 
choices. 

Aside  from  that,  the  only  other  pro- 
visions discussed  were  the  new  oil  pro- 
vision, which  is  the  same  in  both  bills, 
the  stripper  provision  that  benefits  only 
small  oil  wells — in  my  State,  they  aver- 
age 3.3  barrels  a  day — and  relief  for 
royalty  owners,  individuals,  and  not 
companies. 

Now,  if  I  missed  something  in  the  con- 
ference, then  perhaps  we  should  be 
reprimanded  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  we  left  the  Senate  floor 
with  about  $6.6  billion,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated. We  met  with  the  House  and 
they  had  about  $16.2  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  We  came  out  with  $11.6 
billion  or  $11.7  billion,  depending  on 
whose  numbers  you  use. 

Ndw,  I  think  everybody  in  this  body 
would  agree  that  this  is  a  fair  compro- 
mise. We  did  not  get  everything  and  we 
did  not  lose  everything.  We  came  down 
in  the  middle.  So  this  Senator  would 
suggest  that  we  did  the  best  we  could. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  is  concerned  be- 
cause we  exempted  children's  homes.  We 
decided  that  oil  interests  held  by  chari- 
table children's  homes  on  January  2, 
1980,  would  be  exempt  from  the  windfall 
profit  taxes. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senator  is  com- 
plaining about — another  big  oil  provi- 
sion— we  ought  to  hear  more  on  that 
from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

As  one  Senator  to  another,  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  Senator's  right  to  argue 
as  he  does.  But,  in  fact,  when  there  is 
no  substance  to  the  argument,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  would  do  better  to 
stick  to  the  facts.  The  facts  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  where  there  is 
no  oil  production,  probably  are  that 
whatever  we  do  for  anybody  who  makes 
a  living  in  the  oil  business,  whether  he 
is  small  or  large  or  working  in  the  busi- 
ness or  relping  on  that  business  for  his 
livelihood,  would  be  wrong. 

But,  in  my  State,  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas and  other  States,  the  industry  is 
important.  It  is  important  to  our  State, 
important  to  the  people  who  work  in 
the  industry.  We  do  not  have  any  major 


oil  companies  to  speak  of  in  our  State. 
We  do  not  have  big  oil,  as  the  Senator 
refers  to  it  In  every  other  sentence. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  if  there  were 
any  other  things  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  missed  in  the  conference,  other 
than  a  lot  of  sleep,  then  perhaps  it  could 
be  pointed  out  to  us.  In  fact,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetw 
that  we  could  have  gone  higher  dolai- 
wise,  but  we  did  not.  We  were  told  by 
some  of  the  influential  House  conferees 
that  we  could  go  as  high  as  $12  billion. 
It  was  all  right  with  them.  We  did  not 
do  that.  We  backed  off.  knowing  that 
on  the  Senate  side  there  might  be  som<' 
little  problem.  And  I  think  it  is  only  a 
small  problem. 

We  are  talking  about  a  tax  bill  over 
the  next  several  years  of  about  $750  bil- 
lion. We  believe  that  the  accommodation 
we  made  fairly  well  satisfies  most  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  will  point  out  one  other 
thing.  The  Senator's  position  did  not 
prevail  in  the  Senate.  It  did  not  prevail 
in  the  House.  Now,  if  a  majority  in  the 
House  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
one  position  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  another,  I  would  hope 
that  most  people  would  understand  that 
you  probably  go  with  the  majority.  Had 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  pre- 
vailed, that  would  have  been  another 
matter.  But  that  was  not  the  case. 

I  would  also  indicate  that  I  know  of 
one  provision  or  two  provisions  the  Sena- 
for  was  concerned  about.  One  was 
charitable  contributions  by  corporations, 
which  we  agreed  to.  Another  one  was  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Senator 
RuDMAN,  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  heating  credit. 

I  would  say.  and  I  think  the  ofiBcial 
record  will  point  this  out,  I  tried  to  get 
the  House  to  accept  that  a  half  a  dozen 
times  and  the  House  would  not  take  it. 
Only  one  House  conferee  even  indicated 
any  interest  in  it,  and  that  was  Congress- 
man Rangel  from  New  York.  If  they  will 
not  take  it,  it  is  hard  to  force  it  on  them. 
We  tried  to  do  that.  This  Senator  tried 
to  do  that  as  chairman  of  the  conference 
on  our  side. 

Again,  I  would  hope  that  the  official 
record  will  be  read,  because  I  had  given 
my  word  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  they  were  not  going  to  have 
any  problem  with  this  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  through- 
out that  whole  conference  that  lasted 
for  16  hours  or  better,  that  every  step  of 
the  way,  at  any  moment,  all  one  of  those 
House  conferees  needed  to  do  was  to 
move  to  agree  with  the  Senate  provision 
with  regard  to  the  heating  oil  credit,  and 
that  would  have  been  all  there  was  to  it. 
But  at  no  point  did  more  than  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House  conference  of  eight 
Members  indicate  any  interest  in  that 
item.  And  even  that  member  did  not 
make  the  motion  that  they  agree  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  And 
I  wanted  the  record  to  reflect  that,  be- 
cause I  do  not  give  my  word  lightly.  But 
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when  you  cannot  fcrce  something  on 
them,  it  is  hard  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  would  yield 
further,  it  is  not  a  n.  Jtter  of  giving  some- 
thing away,  it  is  a  matter  that  this  was 
in  the  Senate  bill.  As  far  as  the  majority 
of  the  conferees  was  concerned,  our  po- 
sition has  always  been  if  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Senate  bill  that  the  House  is 
willing  to  agree  to,  the  House  has  a 
right  to  agree  to  it.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  distinguished  man- 
ager for  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
conferees  for  the  Senate,  repeatedly  sug- 
gested to  the  House  conferees  that  this 
provision  ought  to  be  part  of  the  pack- 
age? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  record  will  in- 
dicate that.  We  had  our  private  discus- 
sions. Senators  met,  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans  together,  and  House  Mem- 
bers met.  We  narrowed  the  list  down,  I 
think,  to  about  seven  items.  That  item 
was  still  on  the  list.  We  narrowed  it 
down  to  four  items.  In  fact,  the  last  item 
mentioned  in  the  entire  conference  was 
the  heating  credit.  This  Senator  brought 
it  up  himself.  I  thought  I  would  try  one- 
more  time  to  accommodate  a  number  of 
Senators  in  this  body,  because  there  was 
widespread  interest  in  that  amendment. 

I  think  Congressman  Rangel  indi- 
cated that  he  had  heard  from  the 
Speaker  about  it,  but  that  is  about  all  he 
said. 

And  so.  if  that  is  a  problem.  I  regret,  if 
that  is  the  cause  of  this  extra  session 
today.  If  that  is  a  fact,  then  I  regret 
that,  because  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  anybody  on  the.  Senate  side  to  lose 
that  provision. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this:  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts;  The  oil 
industry  does  not  like  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  No  other  industry  would  like 
a  special  tax  applicable  only  to  them. 
Again,  when  the  story  is  written,  it  is 
always  a  tax  break  for  oil.  But  remem- 
ber that  nobody  else  gets  this  special 
detriment — to  be  singled  out  for  a  wind- 
fall proflt  tax — as  the  oil  industry  re- 
ceives. 

I  would  say  again  to  my  friends  on 
both  sides  that  the  oil  companies  are 
probably  like  most  other  people  in  this 
country,  most  other  businesses.  They 
like  to  make  a  profit.  They  do  not  like 
taxes.  The  American  taxpayer  does  not 
like  taxes.  The  American  businessman 
does  not  like  taxes.  We  have  to  have 
some.  That  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
penalize  with  a  special  tax.  stripper  pro- 
duction of  10  barrels  or  less  or  small 
royalty  owners  or  something  that  was 
agreed  to  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  here  for 
today.  There  really  is  not  any  argument 
about  big  oil  at  all.  Big  oil  is  not  in  this 
conference  report. 

Even  if  we  had  frozen  the  depletion 
allowance  at  20  percent  or  22  percent  or 
18  percent,  we  were  talking  about  inde- 
pendents and  not  major  oil  companies. 

So  to  keep  beating  the  major  oil  com- 
panies over  the  head  may  be  good  pol- 
itics, but  it  is  not  an  i.ssue.  The  only  issue 
is  that  we  are  back  here  on  Monday  in- 
stead of  finishing  on  Saturday,  at  the  in- 
convenience of  many  Senators  who  had 


to  come  back.  It  does  not  bother  this 
Senator.  I  was  going  to  be  here,  in  any 
event. 

So  I  just  suggest,  for  whatever  it  is 
worth,  that  this  is  sort  of  an  empty  dis- 
cussion. It  is  a  media  event.  That  is  all 
it  is.  It  is  a  media  event.  [Gestures  to 
press  gallery.]  Maybe  it  is  all  right  to 
have  a  media  event  on  Monday.  There 
is  not  much  else  going  on  in  town. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  might  use. 

Before  we  start  crying  crocodile  tears 
for  the  oil  industry,  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize, Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the 
wealthiest  Industry  in  America.  That  is 
not  just  a  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  It  is  Merrrill,  Lynch 
which  has  made  the  judgment.  I  read 
from  May  1981,  Merrill,  Lynch  investors 
report,  evaluating  the  profits  of  the  oil 
industry,  not  only  the  majors  but  the 
independents.  It  stated  that  it  is  "prob- 
ably the  more  profitable  than  any  other 
segment  of  American  industry."  Profits 
have  gone  up  117  percent  in  the  last  2 
years.  12  times  other  industries. 

Mr.  Reagan  himself  did  not  request 
that  we  provide  this  kind  of  windfall  to 
the  major  oil  industries  and  to  the  inde- 
pendents. But  we  find  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  comes  back  with  $33  bil- 
lion. All  I  am  saying  is  we  should  have 
a  rcllcall  so  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  vote  up  or  down  on  that 
issue. 

Now  we  hear  about  how  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  independent  oil  and  strip- 
per production. 

That  is  an  interesting  argument  from 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  because  we  did 
not  see  that  kind  of  attention  for  the 
stripper  and  independent  producers 
when  the  legislation  came  out  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

He  argues  one  thing  today,  but  he 
argued  something  quite  differently  when 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  trying  to  provide  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  independents.  He  was  the 
one  who  made  the  case  against  the 
independent  at  that  time,  and  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  it. 

Now  he  comes  back  and  he  says,  "Look, 
we  are  just  trying  to  help  the  mom  and 
pop  stripper  well." 

He  mentions  10  barrels  a  day.  At  $30 
a  barrel  that  is  $300  a  day.  That  is  $100,- 
000  a  year  if  you  have  one  well.  Many 
of  these  owners  have  scores  of  wells. 

That  is  hardly  the  average  taxpayer. 
The  average  taxpayer  in  this  bill  is  $20.- 
000  a  year,  and  the  average  taxpayer  in 
this  bill  will  not  be  held  harmless  from 
the  increases  in  inflation  and  social 
security  over  3  years. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  trying  to  help  that 
industry  which  has  been  described  by 
financial  analysts  as  the  most  profitable 
in  this  country.  That  is  where  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  comes  out  on  this 
issue. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  $20  billion 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


was  primarily  a  phaseout  of  the  windfall 
profits  on  new  oil,  much  of  which  went, 
not  to  the  mom  and  pop  operators  of  the 
Industry,  but  to  big  oil.  If.  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  contends,  these  tax  breaks 
are  going  to  the  independents,  those  in- 
dependents will  be  receiving  $2.75  mil- 
lion in  tax  breaks — hardly  "ma  and  pa" 
operations. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  now  when  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  this  issue  that 
finally  we  have  the  mom  and  pop  part  of 
the  oil  industr..  before  the  Senate. 

That  is  hogwash,  and  every  taxpayer 
in  this  country  will  understand  it. 

This  is  $33  billion  to  the  most  prof- 
itable industry  in  this  country  at  a  time 
when  we  are  cutting  back  on  social 
security,  cutting  back  on  student  loans 
and  programs  to  educate  the  young  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  cutting  back  on 
decent  quality  health  care,  cutting  back 
on  assistance  to  the  elderly  to  heat  their 
homes  in  the  winter.  And  we  are  pro- 
viding $33  billion  for  the  major  oil  in- 
dustry. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is  the  issue  that  we  ought  to  vote  on. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  points  out 
that  on  many  of  these  issues  we  lost 
during  the  debate  and  discussion  of  the 
tax  bill  earlier  last  week.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  when  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
himself  was  trying  to  add  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  tabled  his  own  motion,  the 
Senate  voted  on  that  49  to  47.  Basically 
we  were  almost  evenly  divided  about 
whether  we  were  going  to  add  anything 
more  for  the  oil  industry.  The  Senate  was 
basically  evenly  divided  on  that  issue. 
But,  nonetheless,  we  have  seen  this  con- 
ference report  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  conference,  Charlie  Wil- 
son, a  Congressman,  talked  to  a  number 
of  those  who  were  concerned  about  the 
giveaways  to  the  oil  industry  and  pro- 
posed that  we  use  the  Senate  figures  and 
target  those  figures  into  the  independents 
and  into  stripper  wells. 

That  seemed  to  me  to  make  some  sense. 
That  seemed  to  me.  if  we  were  going  to 
provide  any  kind  of  additional  incentive 
for  the  oil  industry,  that  was  the  ap- 
proach which  commended  itself,  most 
realistically,  on  the  merits.  If  we  were 
going  to  provide  the  $20  billion  which 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  bill 
had.  why  not  target  that  into  the  Inde- 
pendents? I  would  have  said  amen  to 
that. 

But  that  was  rejected.  The  conferees 
said.  'That  is  out  of  conference." 

I  have  been  aroimd  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  when  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  goes  to  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  anything  that 
they  basically  want  is  in  conference. 

I  remember  in  1978  when  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  Senate  accepted 
the  Bumpers-Kennedy  amendment  to 
target  the  various  tax  reductions  more 
equitably  among  the  taxpayers.  We  over- 
turned the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
recommendation.  They  went  to  confer- 
ence and  what  did  they  come  back  with 
from  the  conference?  Exactly  what  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  reported 
out. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
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tant  to  understand  what  the  l;sue  is.  Call 
the  roll  on  whether  we  want  $33  billion 
for  the  most  lucrative,  most  successful 
industry  in  this  country  at  a  time  when 
we  are  refusing  to  provide  equity  and 
fairness  for  the  other  taxpayers  in  this 
country  and  at  a  time  when  we  are  giving 
special  privilege  to  the  most  successful 
industry. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I  an- 
swer some  of  those  errors  right  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  not  at 
the  conference.  If  he  had  been  he  would 
not  make  many  of  the  statements  he 
makes.  Charlie  Wilson  was  not  a  con- 
feree. Maybe  he  was  a  messenger  for 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  but  he 
was  not  a  conferee.  As  far  as  this  Sena- 
tor knows,  I  never  saw  Charlie  Wilson. 
I  know  Charlie  Wilson.  If  he  was  there 
as  an  aide  or  something  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  or  whatever,  it 
was  never  called  to  my  attention.  I  re- 
gret we  did  not  have  his  input. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts claims  that  we  could  have  gone 
outside  the  conference.  Well,  the  Sena- 
tor may  be  right:  in  normal  times  that 
could  have  been  possible.  But  you  have 
to  understand,  Mr.  President,  the  House 
conferees  were  not  too  happy  to  be  there 
at  all.  Chairman  Rostenkowski,  Sam 
Gibbons,  Jake  Pickle,  Charlie  Rancel 
and  Pete  Stark  just  lost  2  days  before  or 
the  House  floor.  They  were  more  or  lc<; 
there  under  duress  in  any  event.  Some 
had  votei  for  the  bill  on  final  passage  so 
they  could  be  conferees,  but  they  lost  the 
big  fight.  They  did  not  really  enjoy  the 
conference  at  all  except  when  it  ended. 

They  were  very  careful  to  point  out 
that  we  could  not  go  outside  the  con- 
ference. They  told  us  that  a  dozen  times; 
they  could  not  go  outside  the  conference 
or  they  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  to  Mr.  Bolling's  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  a  very  tight  conference.  There 
was  not  one  thing  that  happened  that 
was  outside  the  scope  of  the  conference. 
That  is  another  fact  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  Record,  in  case  anyone  reads  the 
Record. 

On  the  Bentsen  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  right,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  did  everything  he 
could  to  defeat  that  amendment.  That 
would  have  exempted  1,000  barrels  a  da- 
as  opposed  to  the  stripper  which  is  10 
barrels  a  day.  Maybe  that  is  not  much 
difference  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  it  is  a  great  deal  in  the  dol- 
lar difference.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
understood  that  was  about  $4.5  billion  a 
year  in  lost  revenue  that  we  could  not 
afford.  So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  did 
his  best  to  defeat  that  amendment,  to 
table  that  amendment.  He  was  joined 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
I  thank  him  for  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  standing  up  today  talking  about  the 
little  oil  wells  and,  last  week,  discussing 
something  else.  I  opposed  that  amend- 
ment. It  was  a  thousand  barrels  a  day, 
about  $13  million  or  $14  million  a  year! 
if   you   add   it  up.   That  would  have 


pleased  many  in  my  State  and  many  in 
the  State  of  Texas  and  many  in  every 
other  oil-producing  State.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  was  trying  to  act  re- 
sponsibly, because  I  understood  that  we 
would  have  some  diCBculties  in  the  event 
such  an  amendment  were  adopted. 

I  also  say  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas never  offered  any  oil  amendments  to 
this  bill.  They  were  offered  In  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Kansas  voted 
against  the  Boren  amendment,  which 
prevailed,  and  overnight  we  were  able  to 
turn  a  couple  of  people  around  to  defeat 
the  Boren  amendment.  Then  we  worked 
out  the  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  compro- 
mise in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
bill  was  a  good  one.  There  was  a  close 
vote  in  the  Senate.  That  did  not  disturb 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  It  indicated 
what  I  already  believe,  that  we  should 
not  do  too  much  as  far  as  oil  is  concerned 
In  this  legislation. 

But  this  Senator  does  not  vote  In  the 
House  and  this  Senator  does  not  control 
the  House  any  more  than  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  does.  They  acted 
and,  by  a  wide  margin,  they  adopted  the 
President's  proposal.  That  oroposal  con- 
tained some  small  items  for  small  pro- 
ducers, royalty  owners,  individuals.  Some 
of  these  royalty  owners  may  even  live  in 
Massachusetts  or  Missouri.  You  do  not 
have  to  live  in  the  State  where  the  oil  is 
from  to  be  a  royalty  owner. 

There  was  also  a  orovision  for  stnpper 
production  in  the  House  bill  and  there 
was  the  new  oil  provision  that  we  had  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  bill.  That  Is 
in  essence  what  it  is.  That  does  not  mean 
we  cannot  argue  about  it  in  the  Senate. 
We  argue  about  less,  I  guess,  and  have  in 
the  past.  But  to  have  the  Senators  stand 
up  and  indicate  that  we  more  or  less  sold 
out  to  big  oil  is  not  a  fact.  There  is  no 
big  oil  in  this  discussion,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  if  we  are  going  to  stick 
to  the  facts. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  little  bit  from  a 
typical  letter  that  a  royalty  owner  sent 
in  to  us.  I  shall  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Oreat  Bend.  Kans., 

April  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  check  received  by  my  Mother,  Ada 
Kingston,  from  Clear  Creek  for  her  one  oil 
well  for  the  month  of  March  1980.  I  think 
It  Is  ridiculous  for  this  person  to  be  taxed 
with  the  Windfall  Tax. 

My  Mother  Is  83  years  of  age  and  In  a  nurs- 
ing home  and  the  charge  is  now  over  $800.00 
per  month.  She  gets  social  security  of  $260.00 
per  month  and  the  Income  from  the  one  oil 
well  was  really  a  "llfesaver"  for  her  finan- 
cially before  this  tax.  She  owns  one  quarter 
of  land  but  with  "cheap  wheat"  and  only  Vi 
of  the  crop  that  Is  not  much  Inco-ne  by  the 
time  you  pay  the  tax  and  buy  fertilizer.  Her 
total  farm  income  last  year  was  only  700 
bushels  of  wheat  and  with  $3.25  wheat  this 
does  not  go  very  far  for  her  $800.00  expense 
esich  month.  She  has  been  using  savings  left 
by  my  Dad  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  use 


this  up.  Probably  she  will  soon  have  to  sell 
her  land  for  her  keep  in  the  nursing  home. 
Can't  something  be  done  to  exempt  the 
small  land  owner  with  only  one  stripper  well 
from  paying  this  tax? 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Rot  Dirks. 

Windfall  PKonx  Tax  Act  op  1980 
Lease  Interest  Owners:  Effective  March  1 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 
became  law.  As  the  first  purchaser,  Clear 
Creek,  Inc.  must  collect  the  tax  from  your 
account  This  has  been  done  by  a  deducted 
item  as  shown  on  your  check  apron.  The  tax 
deduction  item  has  been  labeled  as  Windfall 
Tax  Major  Bate  or  Windfall  Tax  Independent 
Rate. 

By  law.  all  royalty  and  overriding  royalty 
are  taxed  at  the  high  rate  used  for  "Major" 
or  Integrated  Oil  Companies.  If  eligible.  In- 
dependent working  interest  owners  can, 
through  certification  to  the  purchaser,  re- 
ceive a  reduced  tax  rate. 

The  tax  is  administered  through  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  At  the  calendar  year 
end.  Clear  Creek,  Inc.  win  furnish  each 
owner,  who  has  Incurred  a  tax  deduction, 
with  the  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  with- 
held. 

Clear  Creek,  Inc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  also 
include  in  the  Record  a  story  from  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  dated  June 
9,  1980.  It  talks  about  the  windfall  profit 
tax's  unlikely  victims.  Then  it  talks 
about  how  many  people  are  losing  money 
and  how  many  should  not  have  been 
taxed  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  an  article 
that  cites  cases  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  talks  about  hearings  held  in 
these  States  on  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

I  shall  also  include  a  letter  to  the  editor 
in  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate 
dated  June  20.  1980.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  U.S.  News  tc  World  Report, 
June  9,  1980  j 

"Windfall"  Tax  Claims  Some  Unlikely 
Victims 

Beatrice  Wright,  a  Pauls  Valley.  Okla.. 
widow  who  supplements  her  Income  by  giv- 
ing piano  lessons,  was  outraged  to  discover 
that  the  U.S.  government  Is  now  taxing  away 
half  the  $2,180  she  earns  each  year  from  an 
investment  left  by  her  late  husband. 

John  B.  Davis,  a  retired  Milwaukee  chem- 
ical engineer,  reacted  with  shock  when  noti- 
fied that  Washington  is  suddenly  taking  an 
extra  $75.43  bite  out  of  his  monthly  income. 

Mrs.  Preida  M.  Brewer  of  Wlnfield,  Kans., 
discovered  the  other  day  that  one  source  of 
her  retirement  income  has  been  reduced  by 
30  percent. 

These  three  are  among  an  estimated  2  mil- 
lion Americans — most  of  them  farmers, 
ranchers,  retirees  and  others  of  modest  in- 
comes— who  own  royalty  shares  of  oil  wells. 
And  they  are  angry. 

Royalty  owners  have  belatedly  discovered 
that  Congress  Included  them  in  the  con- 
troversial "windfall  profits"  tax  recently  en- 
acted to  siphon  off  some  of  the  record  earn- 
ing of  "big  oil." 

"I  was  all  for  the  tax  because  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  take  away  some  of  the  profits  of 
the  big  oil  companies,"  reports  an  elderly 
Oklahoma  woman  who  earns  around  $20  a 
month  from  a  share  of  an  oil  well  inherited 
from  her  husband.  "Now  I  find  out  that  I 
have  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  Exxon." 

A   MISLEADING  NAME 

Part  of  the  confusion  stems  from  the  label 
attached  to  the  "windfall  profits"  tax.  The 
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tax  la  not  really  levied  against  oil -company 
profits  at  all,  but  is  an  excise  tax  on  oil  pro- 
duction. It  is  designed  to  recoup.  In  addition 
to  regular  taxes,  227  billion  dollars  of  the 
estimated  1  trillion  that  oil  companies  will 
earn  over  the  next  10  years  as  price  controls 
on  US.  oil  are  gradually  lifted.  Royalty 
owners  are  expe.cted  to  pay  about  30  billion 
dollars  in  new  taxes. 

Not  only  will  individuals  be  taxed  at  the 
same  30  to  70  percent  rate  as  major  oil  com- 
panies, royalty  owners  complain,  but  they 
wUl  not  be  able  tq  pass  the  tax  on  to  con- 
sumers In  the  form  of  higher  prices  as  oil 
companies  are  expected  to  do. 

Says  Representative  Wes  Watklns  (D- 
Okla.)  :  "Those  people  cannot  in  any  way  be 
considered  engaged  in  profiteering  or  plun- 
dering. How  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress can  justify  taxing  them  at  the  same 
rate  as  major  oil  companies  is  beyond  my 
comprehension."  Watklns  Is  one  of  severa' 
lawmakers  from  oU-produclng  states  who  are 
trying  to  persuade  Congress  to  reopen  the 
windfall-profits  issue  to  grant  an  exemption 
to  royalty  owners. 

Leading  the  drive  are  Senators  Robert  Dole 
(R-Kans.)  and  David  Boren  (D-Okla.).  who 
are  sponsoring  legislation  exempting  royalty 
owners  from  the  tax  on  up  to  10  barrels  of  oil 
a  day. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.)  is  backing 
a  bin  that  would  exempt  royalty  owners  and 
independent  oilmen  from  the  tax  on  the  first 
1,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Similar  measures  were  rejected  during  the 
grueling  debate  on  the  "windfall  profits"  tax 
approved  by  Congress  In  March.  Oil-state 
congressmen  admit  that  they  are  facing  an 
uphill  struggle  to  persuade  their  colleagues 
to  amend  the  measure  In  the  near  future. 

Pressures  for  such  changes,  however,  are 
mounting  fast.  At  hearings  held  by  Dole  and 
Boren  in  late  May  In  Oklahoma  City  and 
Great  Bend,  Kans.,  more  than  4,000  outraged 
royalty  owners  showed  up.  Many  of  those 
attending  were  farmers  who  claimed  that 
they  need  all  their  royalty  income  to  help 
them  survive  the  high  interest  rates  and  the 
downturn  In  farm  prices.  Also  attending  were 
a  number  of  widows  and  retirees,  who  said 
they  depend  on  monthly  royalty  checks  to 
supplement  their  Social  Security  Income. 

James  L.  Stafford  of  Ada.  Okla.,  represent- 
ing a  group  called  the  Royalty  Owners  Action 
Committee,  described  the  tax  as  "the  biggest 
step  towards  nationalization  of  assets  since 
Hitler  seized  control  of  Germany's  Industrial 
organization." 

Representative  Watklns  says  the  new  tax 
forced  one  of  his  constituents,  a  retiree,  to 
go  on  welfare  In  order  to  keep  his  wife  In  a 
nursing  home.  . 

"The  vast  majority  of  royalty  owners  have 
small  incomes  from  that  source,  many  under 
8100  a  month,"  declares  Senator  Boren. 
"Many  did  not  even  realize  that  their  Inter- 
ests were  included  In  the  tax." 

Experts  disagree  on  Just  how  hard  royalty 
owners  will  be  hit  by  the  tax.  Along  with 
farmers  and  widows  In  nursing  homes,  the 
ranks  of  royalty  owners  include  wealthy  oil- 
men and  mator  landowners. 

One  petroleum-Industry  executive  argues 
that,  in  the  long  run.  royalty  owners  will 
benefit  from  high  oil  prices  along  with  oil 
companies.  And  the  "windfall"  tax  can  be  de- 
ducted from  regular  Income  as  a  business 
expense. 

However,  Julian  G.  Martin,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers and  Royalty  Owners  Association,  con- 
tends that  about  60  percent  of  royalty  owners 
receive  Income  from  "stripper  wells"  that 
produce  less  than  10  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  He 
points  out  that  the  administration  lifted 
price  controls  on  stripper  wells  four  years 
ago  In  an  effort  to  encourage  more  produc- 
tion, sending  the  price  to  around  $35  a  bar- 
rel. As  a  result  of  the  tax.  Martin  says,  own- 
ers of  Btrlpper-well  production  will  receive 
no  benefit  from  decontrol  while  paying  $12 
to  $14  a  barrel  In  new  taxes. 


Analysts  also  warn  that  the  tax  is  likely  to 
turn  Into  a  bookkeeping  nightmue  for  small 
royalty  owners  who  cannot  afford  to  hire 
accountants. 

Declares  Gene  Howard,  an  Oklahoma  state 
senator  from  Tulsa:  "If  the  tax  Is  designed 
to  punish  large  corporations  whose  profits 
are  deemed  excessive,  then  it  misses  Its  mark. 
Instead,  It  uses  a  hammer  to  kill  an  ant — 
and  it  comes  down  much  more  heavily  on  a 
lot  of  little  people  than  it  does  on  any  face- 
less corporation." 

(From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)   Morning 

Advocate,  June  20,  1980| 

"Windfall"  Tax  Shows  Party  in  True  Light 

(By  William  R.  Tucker) 

Nobel  prize  winning  economist  Milton 
Friedman  has  called  the  "windfall  profits" 
ta.\  a  'disastrous  measure."  Texas  Gov.  Clem- 
ents has  announced  his  intention  to  chal- 
lenge the  tax  in  the  courts.  There  Is,  Indeed, 
a  serious  question  about  Its  compatablllty 
with  the  federal  constitution  and  about  its 
impact  on  both  the  royalty  owners  and  the 
oil  companies  which  must  pay  the  tax. 

Concerning  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on 
royalty  owners  (land  owners),  Sen.  Russell 
Long  of  Louisiana  is  reported  to  have  com- 
mented, "Not  one  of  them  will  be  on  wel- 
fare." The  Implications  of  this  cynical  re- 
mark should  not  go  unchallenged.  The  fact 
Is  that  there  are  royalty  owners,  most  of 
whom  are  elderly,  who  have  very  modest  in- 
comes and  who  must  rely  on  small  royalty 
checks  to  pay  their  medical  bills  and  make 
ends  meet.  Other  royalty  owners  are  people 
with  middle-class  Incomes  who  use  the  pay- 
ments to  finance  their  children's  college  edu- 
cation In  these  Inflationary  times.  Not  all 
royalty  owners  are  wealthy  Texans  or  Okla- 
homans  who  drive  Cadillacs  and  spend  their 
vacations  on  the  French  Riviera.  And  yet  Sen. 
Long  would  have  us  believe  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  "windfall  profits"  tax  to  royalty 
owners  would  affect  only  the  affluent. 

This  tax  measure  Is  based  on  the  premise 
that  any  increase  In  royalty  revenues,  due  to 
the  gradual  federal  decontrol  of  the  price  of 
domestically  produced  petroleum.  Is  unde- 
served. Yet  the  prospective  Increase  would 
have  been  due  to  market  forces,  particularly 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Thus,  this  tax 
has  far-reaching  Implications.  Cannot  an  in- 
crease In  any  person's  Income,  due  to  market 
adjustments,  be  labeled  by  Sen.  Long's  "un- 
deserved" or  "unwarranted"  and  then  be 
taxed  away  at  the  rate  of  70  percent?  In  the 
future  could  not  any  businesses'  profits  be 
called  "obscene"  by  other  members  of  the 
Congress  and  taxed  at  a  similar  rate?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  entire  business  and  pro- 
fessional community  should  consider  that 
possibility.  Nor  should  working  people  think 
they  will  be  Immune  to  a  confiscation  of 
their  incomes  similar  to  that  Imposed  on 
royalty  owners. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  gained  a  fair 
degree  of  credibility  over  many  years  by  Its 
contention  that  It  Is  the  party  that  defends 
the  Interests  of  the  "little  man."  This  tax 
puts  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  true  light. 
At  the  national  level  Its  primary  motivation 
Is  greed  for  additional  federal  revenues.  And. 
apparently,  anyone  Is  fair  game  to  Its  roving 
eye. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  real- 
ize that  the  Senate  now  finds  itself  in  a 
state  of  euphoria  over  the  imminent  pas- 
sage of  the  Reagan  tax  bill.  What  I  have 
to  say  on  this  biD  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  President's  victory. 
The  hour  is  clearly  his  and  now  the  state 
of  the  American  economy  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1984  is  clearly  his. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  an  atrocious  tax 
bill.  It  is  atrocious  in  terms  of  economic 
policy  and  it  is  atrocious  in  terms  of 
fundamental  equity. 

On  basic  economic  policy,  you  do  not 
have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  Listen  to 
some  of  the  most  conservative  economists 
in  the  Nation. 

Listen  to  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon 
Brothers: 

I  think  we  have  nut  yet  seen  the  high  in 
Interest  rates.  And  we  have  not  seen  the  full 
impact  on  the  financial  markets  of  the  tax 
cuts  the  administration  is  proposing,  or  of 
the  increase  in  defense  spending,  or  the 
actual  results  of  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Is  doing  to  stabilize  monetary  policy  when 
fiscal  policy  Is  so  extraordinarily  expan- 
sionary .  .  .  There  Is  hope  by  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  Treasury,  that  interest  rates  will 
come  down.  But  you  cannot  talk  interest 
rates  down,  no  matter  what  President 
Reagan  thinks. 

The  central  bank  is  being  overburdened  by 
the  administration.  It  is  encouraging  tighter 
monetary  policy  while  fiscal  policy  Is  in  the 
process  of  becoming  even  more  expansive. 

Listen  to  Edward  Yardeni,  the  chief 
economist  at  E.  F.  Hutton : 

Whereas  the  consensus  has  been  that  the 
economy  is  remarkably  resilient  In  the  face 
of  these  high  Interest  rates,  we  are  finding 
that  the  economy  has  turned  much  weaker 
as  a  result  of  the  Fed's  aggressively  tight 
monetary  policy  ...  A  decision  has  been 
made  In  Washington  to  deliberately  engineer 
a  period  of  protracted  economic  slack.  But 
the  Fed,  we've  learned,  if  it  errs,  is  going  to 
err  on  the  side  of  being  too  tight  rather  than 
too  easy  .  .  .  This  Is  going  to  be  more  pain- 
ful than  many  people  expected.  And  if  infla- 
tion is  so  dug  In  that  It  takes  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted recession  to  get  rid  of  it.  the  risk  is 
that  the  public's  patience  with  this  kind  of 
policy  will  get  short. 

Listen  to  Alan  Lemer,  economist  at 
Bankers  Trust  Co.: 

The  Fed  can  decide  to  monetize  this  huge 
debt,  but  If  It  does.  It  can  kiss  the  long-run 
economic  outlook  good-bye.  And  If  it  doesn't. 
It  can  kiss  the  short-run  economy  good- 
bye ....  We  win  see  historical  highs  In 
interest  rates  before  the  year  is  over. 

What  these  and  other  economists  are 
saying  is  that  in  order  for  the  Reagan 
plan  to  work  we  will  have  to  go  through 
a  protracted  perio^f  high  interest  rates, 
endure  a  sharp  "^ession.  and  rising 
unemployment.  \, 

Although  our  economy  is  significantly 
stronger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
member that  this  is  the  same  medicine — 
high  interest  rates,  recession,  rising  un- 
employment— that  Mrs.  Thatcher  pre- 
scribed for  Great  Britain. 

On  the  question  of  equity,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  as  yet 
perceive  the  inherent  inequity  of  the 
Reagan  program.  I  do  not  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  public  realizes  that  r 
wage  earner  making  $20,000  next  year 
will  end  up  paying  more  taxes  next  year 
than  he  did  the  last  because  his  minus- 
cule income  tax  cut  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  social  security  tax  increases  and 
bracket  inflation. 

I  do  not  believe  for  example,  that  the 
public  as  yet  realizes  how  we  have  so 
brazenly  overloaded  this  tax  bill  with 
special  benefits  for  the  rich  or  for  the  oil 
companies.  ° 

But  the  day  of  reckoning.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  day  of  public  awareness  will 
come. 
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Some  day.  next  year  perhaps,  when  a 
factory  worker  looks  at  his  paycheck  and 
flnd£  that  he  has  received  no  net  tax 
cut  at  all.  he  will  ask  his  friendly  H.  & 
R.  Block  friend  some  questions. 

The  H.  &  R.  Block  man-worker  con- 
versation may  go  something  like  this: 

Worker.  Say,  what  the  hell  ever  happened 
to  that  "across  the  board"  tax  cut  I  was  going 
to  get? 

H.  &  R.  Block  Man.  Well,  "across  the 
board"  was  a  clever  euphemism.  "Across  the 
board"  means  that  the  wealthy  get  a  whopper 
of  a  tax  cut  and  the  ayerage  guy  like  you  gets 
little  or  nothing. 

WOKKXX.  Well,  wasn't  there  any  tax  break 
for  me  In  that  Reagan  bill  that  everyone  was 
Dragging  about? 

H.  &  R.  Block  Man.  Well,  let's  see.  I'U  ask 
you  some  questions  to  see  If  you  qualify. 

Do  you  have  a  large  amount  of  dividend 
income?  Do  you  own  a  piece  of  a  Subchapter 
S  company?  Income  from  this  stuff  is  called 
"unearned"  and  the  Reagan  tax  bill  gives  one 
hell  of  a  tax  break  on  "unearned"  Income. 

Worker.  I  earn  all  of  my  Income.  I  don't 
own  any  stocks  or  any  of  that  Subchapter  S 
stuff. 

H.  &  R.  Block  Man.  Too  bad.  Well,  do  you 
own  any  oil  royalties?  If  you  do,  the  Reagan 
bill  gives  you  a  heck  of  a  deal  on  that. 

Worker.  No.  I've  told  you.  I  work  for  a 
living.  The  only  thing  I  own  is  my  car.  my 
dog,  and  my  house,  and  my  Savings  and  Loan 
owns  most  of  the  house. 

H.  &  R.  Block  Man.  Too  bad.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  the  Reagan  bill  about  dogs,  although 
there  Is  a  gre»t  deal  in  the  Reagan  bill  for 
thoroughbred  race  horses.  Do  you  happen  to 
own  a  thoroughbred  race  horse? 

Worker.  No.  But  my  father-in-law  bets  on 
the  horses. 

H.  &  R.  Block  Man.  Say,  speaking  of  your 
father- In-law,  he  can  now  give  you  a  Si 0,000 
tax  free  gift  under  the  Reagan  bill. 

Worker.  I  told  you,  my  father-in-law  bets 
on  horses.  He  borrows  money  from  me. 

H.  &  R.  Block  Man.  Gee,  that's  too  bad. 
Let  me  try  one  more  angle.  Does  anyone  In 
your  family  own  a  grove  of  pecan  trees? 
There's  a  real  good  tax  steal  on  those  in  the 
Reagan  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  yield. 

Worker.  The  only  trees  I  own  are  the 
two  In  the  backyard,  and  Dutch  Elm  is  about 
to  get  them. 

H.  &  R.  Block  Man.  Sorry,  no  gimmick  In 
the  bill  for  Dutch  tllm.  Do  you  have  a  rich 
relative  who  might  die  and  leave  you  a 
bundle?  The  Reagan  bill  Is  great  on  rich 
people  when  they  die. 

Worker.  None  of  my  relatives  have  a  pot 
to  cook  In. 

H.  ft  R,  Block  Man.  Well  let  me  take  one 
flnal  stab.  Does  any  member  of  your  family 
own  any  oil  stock?  The  Reagan  bill  gives 
away  the  store  to  the  oil  industry.  The  oil 
boys  get  a  933  billion  give-away  in  the 
Reagan  tax  bill  and  anyone  who  earns  any 
capital  gains  from  selling  their  oil  stock 
win  find  that  he's  paying  less  In  taxes  to 
boot.  If  you  or  your  wife  happen  to  own  some 
Conoco  stock,  the  combination  of  all  the  big- 
shot  corporations  bidding  for  Conoco  and 
the  special  deals  the  Reagan  bill  gives  to 
oil  companies  will  gl«e_you  a  huge  capital 
gain  on  Conoco  stock.  The  Reagan  bill  gives 
a  great  tax  deal  on  capital  gains. 

Worker.  The  only  thing  I  know  about 
Conoco  is  that  I  buy  their  gasoline  and  pay 
too  much  for  It  at  that. 

H.  ti  R.  Block  Man.  Well,  I'm  sorry,  fella, 
the  Reagan  tax  bill  doesn't  do  a  thing  for 
you.  You  aren't  rich  enough  to  beneflt  from 
Its  provisions.  Perhaps  someday  you  will  win 
a  pot  of  gold  on  a  TV  game  show.  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  special  tax  deal  in  the  Reagan 


bill  for  Investors  in  game  shovirs.  But  I  guess 
you  don't  own  a  piece  of  a  theatrical  pro- 
duction or  a  game  show.  I'm  terribly  sorry, 
fella,  but  the  Reagan  bill  wasn't  designed 
with  you  In  mind. 

This  conversation  may  never  take 
place.  But  the  gist  of  this  conversation 
will  take  place.  Mr.  Average  Citizen  will 
come  to  realize  that  he  has  been  had  by 
the  Reagan  tax  bill.  He  will  realize  that 
about  all  he  gets  of  the  Reagan  bill  is 
the  privilege  to  pay  high  interest  rates 
and  the  increased  risk  of  losing  his  job 
in  a  credit-crunch  recession. 

Mr.  Average  Citizen  will  realize  that 
the  across-the-board  Reagan  tax  cut  and 
its  assorted  sweeteners  constituted  noth- 
ing more  and  nothing  less  than  the  rape 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this: 
Many  articles  have  been  written  since 
the  President's  decisive,  convincing,  and 
overwhelming  victory  on  the  tax  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Articles 
have  been  written  to  the  effect  that  the 
Demxxjratic  Party  is  dead  and  gone,  per- 
haps forever.  Only  time  will  tell  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  political  predictions, 
those  dire  predictions,  that  are  being 
made  by  some  of  the  journalistic 
pundits. 

But  I  submit  this:  I  suggest  that  the 
£>emocratic  Party  is  not  dead  and  that 
the  one  main  thing  that  is  keeping  the 
Democratic  Party  alive  is  the  egregious, 
greedy  inequity  of  this  Reagan  tax 
program. 

I  will  make  the  prediction  that,  come 
1982  and  come  1984.  those  journalistic 
pundits  who  are  predicting  the  demise 
of  our  party  will  point  to  this  date — 
will  point  to  the  date  of  August  3.  1981 — 
when  the  Reagan  folks  foisted  on  the 
American  people  a  greedy,  bloated, 
avaricious  tax  bill  that  benefits  only  the 
rich  and  gives  a  pittance  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  moderate  income  taxpayer. 

The  journalists  will  point  to  this  day 
as  the  day  of  the  revival  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

This  bill  keeps  the  Democratic  Party 
alive.  It  is  so  inherently  inequitable,  so 
inherently  imbalanced.  and  so  inher- 
ently unfair  that  it  will  stand  as  the 
bedrock  for  the  rebirth  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The  euphoria  of  the  moment  is  clear. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  the  skunk  at  the 
garden  party,  but  I  caution  those  who 
are  caught  up  in  this  euphoria  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  is  coming.  Do  not  sell 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people 
short.  The  American  people,  at  this  par- 
ticular point  in  time,  may  not  know  all 
the  "sweeteners."  "goodies."  "ripoffs." 
and  the  "special  benefits"  that  are  in 
this  bill,  but  they  will  know.  They  will 
come  to  know  them  when  they  see  that 
they  get  nothing  out  of  this  bill  and 
that  the  rich  get  richer,  the  special  in- 
terests get  more  special  benefits,  and 
that  the  oil  companies  get  $33  billion  in 
tax  relief  that  they  neither  need  nor 
deserve. 

When  the  American  people  come  to 
that  awareness,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
day  of  political  retribution,  and  that  day 
of  political  retribution  will  be  visited 
upon  those  who  foisted  this  "across-the- 
board"  tax  cut  euphemism  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wish  to  make  a  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  take  a  moment  to 
indicate  that  I  appreciate  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  my 
friend,  who  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  in 
the  first  place.  The  vote  was  89  to  11. 
We  have  heard  from  two  speakers  who 
voted  against  the  original  bill,  so  I  would 
not  expect  any  great  praise. 

I  will  want  to  clarify  the  record  as 
to  some  misinformation  that  got  into 
the  H.  St  R.  Block  questions  and  answers, 
as  to  whose  bill  it  was  in. 

The  provision  as  to  the  pecan  trees, 
for  example,  was  added  on  the  floor.  It 
did  not  make  it  through  the  conference. 
The  investment  credit  for  television 
game  shows,  the  "Gong  Show"  amend- 
ment, fell  by  the  wayside  in  conference. 
We  fought  hard  for  those  amendments 
and  could  not  retain  them  in  confer- 
ence. [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  right. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  1 
was  very  upset  on  Saturady  night,  when 
I  arrived  here  and  found  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  had  left,  forcing 
us  all  to  be  back  on  Monday,  even  though 
we  were  prepared  to  debate  and  vote 
by  voice  vote  on  the  conference  report  of 
the  tax  bUl.  Yet.  he  left  and  saw  to  it 
that  we  all  had  to  come  back  here  today, 
at  considerable  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of 
a  cost — $40,000  or  $50,000  for  shipping 
Senators  aroimd  and  opening  the  Sen- 
ate, with  all  the  expense  that  requires. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  perhaps  de- 
served the  term  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  used — egregious.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  could  not  be  here. 
Nevertheless,  he  saw  to  it  that,  despite 
many  family  and  other  obligations,  we 
had  to  rearrange  our  travel,  in  the  face 
of  the  air  controllers'  strike,  presenting 
even  more  problems. 

However,  what  surprises  me.  and  what 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
address  himself  to  again,  is  where  in  this 
bill  he  finds  such  advantage  being  given 
to  the  large  oil  companies.  That,  of 
course,  is  his  reason  for  asking  that  the 
bill  be  recommitted  to  yet  another  con- 
ference. 

There  are  four  provisions  that  affect 
oil  in  this  conference  report. 

Incidentally,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  $33  billion  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  speaks  of  is  a  10- 
year  figure.  It  is  not  a  figure  for  each 
year  but  it  is  a  figure  spread  out  over  10 
years.  The  royalty  owners'  credit  and 
exemption  is  approximately  one-third  of 
that  $33  billion.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
big  oil  companies  the  Senator  speaks 
about. 

The  producers'  exemption  applies  to 
the  exemption  of  stripper  oil  wells  which 
produce  10  barrels  a  day  or  less.  Most  oil 
wells  in  this  country  do  produce  10  bar- 
rels a  day  or  less.  There  are  well  over 
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500.000  oil  wells,  and  most  of  them  are 
producing  very  few  barrels  a  day.  It 
exempts  stripper  oil  produced  by  inde- 
pendent producers. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  10  barrels, 
when  annualized,  amounts  to  $100,000. 
Yet.  he  criticizes  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, who  opposed  a  1,000-barrel-a-day 
exemption. 

Tliat  is  real  money.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  who  is  not  lis- 
tening. That  is  real  money.  That  Is  about 
$10  million  a  year,  not  just  $100,000  a 
year.  Yet  he  criticizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  not  supporting  the  Bentsen 
amendment  which  really  would  have 
been  a  very  major  reduction  in  that  tax. 
One  thousand  barrels  a  day  is  indeet? 
very  large  production,  which  most  inde- 
pendent producers  certainly  do  not  have. 

So.  the  first  part  of  this  b.ll,  the  roy- 
alty owners'  credit  and  exemption,  does 
not  apply  to  big  oil.  That  is  $11  billion 
over  10  years. 

The  next  part  of  ihe  bill,  the  producers' 
exemption,  applies  to  stripper  wells  of 
independent  producers.  It  is  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  over  10  years.  It.  too. 
does  not  apply  to  big  oil. 

The  depletion  allowance,  which  is  $8.4 
billion  over  10  years,  does  not  apply  to  big 
oil  either. 

Then  we  come  to  the  reduced  tax  rate 
on  newly  discovered  oil.  Indeed,  that 
could  apply,  at  least  in  part,  to  big  oil 
companies.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  wells 
that  are  drilled  in  this  country  are  drilled 
by  independents,  are  drilled  by  wildcat- 
ters. They  are  not  drilled  by  the  large  oil 
companies,  even  though  independents  do 
not  find  80  percent  of  the  oil  that  is 
found.  Large  oil  companies  do  indeed  find 
a  good  share  of  the  new  oil. 

But,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, there  is  no  difference  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  It  was 
not  an  item  in  conference.  Certainly  no 
one  could  reasonably  presume  or  reason- 
ably maintain  that  the  conference  would 
go  beyond  a  conferenceable  item  or  that 
it  would  get  into  the  never,  never  land 
of  anything  goes  in  this  tax  bill. 

This  bill  with  all  of  its  exposure  and 
all  the  attention  it  is  getting,  simply 
would  not  go  beyond  the  items  that  were 
conferenceable,  and  this  was  not  such  an 
Item. 

The  only  item  in  the  bUl  that  applies 
to  big  oil  is  the  reduced  rate  on  newlv 
discovered  oil,  which  will  save  the  oil 
industry  $6.6  billion.  Let  us  assume  that 
half  of  that  savings  goes  to  the  big  oil 
companies.  Then  $3.3  billion  of  this  bill 
would  apply  to  big  oil  companies.  Not  the 
$33  billion,  but  $3.3  bUlion.  yet  this  par- 
ticular provision  was  the  same  in  the 
House  bill  as  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
simply  was  not  an  item  of  the  conference. 

So.  as  the  Senator  sneaks  out  about 
crocodile  tears,  the  wealthiest  industry 
in  America,  and  the  $33  billion  that  we 
are  handing  the  big  oil  companies.  I  sub- 
mit that  he  is  Just  plain  wrong;  that  per- 
haps one-tenth  of  that  $33  billion  applies 
to  the  big  oil  companies.  It  is  not  even 
clear  that  It  is  as  much  as  one-tenth, 
and.  even  so.  that  particular  one-tenth 
was  not  subject  to  the  conference.  There- 
fore. I  submit  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  h|is  brought  the  Senate 


back  here  today  under  false  pretenses. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  do- 
ing what  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
stated,  creating  a  media  event,  and  I,  for 
one,  dislike  it. 

I  admire  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  not  today,  because  he  is  wast- 
ing the  time  of  the  Senate.  He  is  wasting 
the  money  of  the  American  taxpayers  in 
bringing  us  back  here  on  an  item  that 
is  simply  not  subject  to  conference. 

I  was  not  at  the  conference,  but  I 
understand  from  people  who  were  there, 
that  numerous  objections  were  heard 
when  items  were  brought  up  that  were 
not  properly  conferenceable.  Certainly, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  under- 
stands that  if  this  item,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  in  the  entire  windfall  profit 
tax  provisions,  had  been  brought  up,  It 
would  have  been  considered  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  conference,  and  most  cer- 
tainly opposed  for  that  reason. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  to  be  here  today.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Senate  has  to  waste  its  time  and 
its  money,  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers,  perhaps  not  in  the  billions, 
and  that  is  all  we  talk  about  around  here, 
but  $40,000  or  $50,000,  the  kind  of  money 
I  used  to  understand  pretty  well  before 
getting  to  the  Senate.  Now  I  am  in  the 
big  time.  Now  I  only  talk  about  billions 
and  hundreds  of  millions. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  ycu 
that  we  are  here  under  false  pretenses 
and  that  indeed  the  single  item  of  this 
bill  that  applies  to  big  oil  was  not  even 
an  item  of  conference. 

I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  RUDMAN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  brief  comment,  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  issue  is,  is  $33  billion  for  the  oil 
industry  too  much? 

The  Senators  from  Minnesota  and 
Kansas  can  talk  about  how  you  cut  up 
the  pie,  but  it  is  $33  billion  for  a  major 
industry  which  has  been  described  as 
the  most  profitable  in  this  country. 

There  is  just  one  point  I  will  make  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. He  talks  about  10  barrels  and  he 
talks  about  $30  a  barrel.  He  is  talking 
about  $300  a  day  or  $100,000  a  year.  For 
those  who  own  10  stripper  wells,  he  is 
talking  about  $1  million  a  year  in  in- 
come. That  is  what  they  talk  about  when 
they  talk  about  mom  and  pop  stores  in 
the  oil  industry.  $1  million  a  year  In- 
come. 

I  come  back  to  my  statement,  are  we 
going  to  shed  crocodile  tears  for  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  who  are  making 
$1  million  a  year  in  income  and  have 
already  been  described  as  the  most 
profitable  industry  in  this  country? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  now 
all  of  a  sudden  we  are  going  from  noth- 
ing to  $1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
on  his  time. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Fine.  This  is  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  the  fioor. 
Does  he  yield? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  for  a  question 
as  long  as  the  question  is  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  for  that  purpose  to  be  very  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Let  me  comment. 
The  Senator  goes  from  nothing  to  $1 
million  a  year.  One  of  the  people  on  my 
staff  has  an  oil  well  that  is  producing 
in  Kansas.  He  and  his  bother-in-law  are 
up  to  2  barrels  a  day.  They  do  not  have 
10  wells,  only  that  single  well  aAd.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  brother-in-law  is  en- 
tirely engaged  in  trying  to  make  it  two 
wells. 

People  do  not  have  $1  million  a  year, 
and  mind  you  that  is  not  tax-free  in- 
come. That  is  income  that  is  subject 
either  to  a  corporate  tax  or  an  individual 
tax. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  gross. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Sure.  It  is  an  item 
of  gross  income.  And  it  is  subject  to  in- 
come tax. 

The  Senator  is  quite  right,  that  it  may 
not  be  subject  to  a  windfall  profit  tax. 
But  again,  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
the  oil  industry.  He  is  talking  about 
wanting  the  oil  industry  to  be  energy 
independent  over  a  period  of  time.  Cer- 
tainly if  people  who  go  out  to  produce 
oil  and  people  who  go  out  to  look  for  oil 
are  going  to  create  the  energy  independ- 
ence of  this  country,  they  have  to  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  reasonable  dollar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill  and  I  will  support  it  to- 
day on  final  passage. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 
I  thank  them  very  sincerely  for  what  I 
know  were  their  Herculean  efforts  to  in- 
corporate in  the  conference  report  the 
amendment  that  passed  the  Senate  71  to 
25  to  give  home  heating  credit  for  all 
fuels  to  those  people  of  moderate  income. 

I  know  from  people  who  attended  the 
conference  that  they  tried  and  they  tried 
dUigently.  I  understand  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  just  would  not  have 

I  thank  them  for  faithfully  trying  to 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say  as  much  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  administration  more  than  to  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
I  do  not  Intend  to  engage  in  a  diatribe 
against  big  oil  today.  That  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  years.  But  I  wish  to  address 
something  to  the  record  today  and  hope 
that  in  later  debates  some  dim  echo  of 
what  I  say  may  be  heard. 
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We  have  spent  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
in  the  Chamber  today  talking  our  inter- 
pretations, be  it  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sEu:husetts,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  or 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  to  what 
was  or  was  not  done  for  people  who 
either  drill  for  oil.  own  oil  wells,  or  invest 
in  oU. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
that  is  symptomatic  of  the  problem  that 
has  been  going  on  in  Congress  for  more 
years  than  I  wish  to  remember. 

Because.  Mr.  President,  there  were 
only  two  amendments  that  came  to  that 
conference  that  dealt  with  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation.  One  dealt  with  a  tax 
credit  for  wood  stoves.  The  qther  dealt 
with,  the  Senate  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
mvself  which  dealt  with,  inflation- 
fighting  tax  credits  for  those  who  have 
a  hard  time  heating  their  homes  across 
the  Frost  Belt  of  this  country. 

Neither  of  those  amendments  is  before 
us  for  final  passage,  and  what  that  tells 
this  country.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
majority  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  number  cf  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  do  not  care  about  the 
deep  concerns  that  many  of  us  have  for 
the  people  of  the  Frost  Belt  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  making  horrible  choices 
every  winter,  people  in  mv  State  spend- 
ing 32  to  40  percent  of  their  income  to 
heat  their  homes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
a  prediction,  and  it  is  simply  this:  This 
Senate  and  the  House  represent  this  en- 
tire country.  This  entire  battle  has  been 
a  regional  conflict  for  more  years  than 
I  would  like  to  remember.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  if  there  were  a  disaster  in  any 
part  of  this  country  costing  millions  or 
billions  of  dollars  affecting  the  lives  and 
the  safety  of  himian  beings  who  are 
American  citizens,  be  they  from  Lou- 
isiana or  from  Mississippi  or  from 
Kansas  or  Maine,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  and  that  House 
would  vote  fimds  to  help  them  in  their 
time  of  need. 

Well,  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  people  of 
the  Northeast  are  In  a  time  of  dire  need, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  upper  part 
of  this  country  from  East  to  West,  and 
we  are  facing  a  crisis  and  a  polarization 
of  those  who  freeze  against  those  who  do 
not.  I  hope  when  the  President's  second 
tax  bill  comes  before  this  Senate  that  we 
will  pay  heed  to  those  people  who  need 
help. 

It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  giving 
credits  for  home  heating.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  entire  administration's  policy 
towards  alternate  energy  sources.  If  we 
are  to  say,  and  the  majority  is  to  pre- 
vail, that  free  market  policies  are  the 
policies  of  this  administration  and  we 
will  let  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  and  what- 
ever energy  sources  rise  as  the  market 
demands,  and  that  prevails,  so  be  It.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  ought  to  be  making 
some  substantial  commitments  to  help- 
ing the  people  of  this  country  find  alter- 
nate energy  sources  to  help  ameliorate 
the  horrible  impact  these  costs  have  been 
having. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program.  I  think  It  Is  a  good 
program.  I  think  there  are  some  things 


in  it  which  I  would  have  voted  against 
had  I  had  the  chance.  But  in  the  main 
I  disagree,  of  course,  with  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  it  on  final  pas- 
sage. But  I  will  support  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  today  in  his  motion  to  re- 
commit not  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  or  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  not  done  an  ex- 
traordinary job  and  worked  hard,  and 
I  thank  them  for  that  and  I  am  sure  my 
constituents  do,  but  because  I  would  like 
to  give  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
so  quickly  rejected  our  amendment,  who 
so  quickly  rejected  their  own  amendment 
on  wood  stoves,  the  only  two  items  di- 
rected to  the  consumers  of  energy  In 
America  in  tills  entire  tax  bill,  I  would 
like  to  have  them  have  a  chance  again 
to  address  those  issues  and  do  something 
for  the  people  who  need  help. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  the  time.  

The  PRESDDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  think 
even  though  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
based  on  what  some  consider  to  be  too 
much  relief  to  certain  segments  of  our 
economy,  I  think  the  point  has  been 
made  that  we  are  talking  about  a  $750 
billion  tax  package  in  the  next  5  years, 
&nd  we  are  concerned  about  the  differ- 
ence between  $11.6  billion  and  some 
lower  figure,  it  could  not  be  any  lower 
than  6,  so  we  are  discussing  something 
between  $6.2  billion  and  $11.7  billion.  I 
do  not  know  what  percent  that  is  of  $750 
billion,  but  certainly  it  is  not  very  much. 

I  hope  we  would  focus  on  what  this 
tax  package  means  to  the  American 
working  man  and  woman,  as  well  as 
American  business.  Anybody  can  pick  up 
the  table  of  contents -in  the  conference 
report  and  learn  very  quickly  that  there 
are  a  number  of  provisions  that  will  re- 
duce taxes  for  people  in  this  country, 
whether  it  is  some  relief  from  the  mar- 
riage penalty,  a  child  care  credit,  de- 
ductions for  charitable  contributions, 
tax  relief  on  the  sale  of  a  residence,  m- 
dividual  retirement  accoimts,  the  so- 
called  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  25  per- 
cent across-the-board  rate  cuts,  the 
estate  tax  reductions,  and  the  accel- 
erated cost  recovery  system,  which  is 
certainly  going  to  be  helpful  to  business 
and  create  new  jobs. 

It  would  seem  to  this  Senator  this  is  a 
massive  program  that  is  going  to  impact 
on  every  single  American,  taxpayer  or 
nontaxpayer  alike. 

During  this  media  event  this  afternoon 
we  may  have  lost  sight  of  just  what  this 
bill  will  do  for  the  American  people.  Let 
us  face  it.  All  we  have  here  is  a  media 
event,  an  attack  on  the  big  oil  companies 
or  so-called  big  oil  companies,  even 
though  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  during  this 
media  event  maybe  we  ought  to  talk  a 
little  bit  more  about  what  this  bill  means 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  LONG.  We  did  not  talk  about  the 
employee  stockownership  plan  provi- 
sions which  concern  employees  owning 
stock  in  corporations.  The  Senate  did  not 
get  all  we  wanted  from  the  conferees,  but 
we  did  as  well  as  we  could.  This  provi- 
sion will  help  employees  to  get  some 
stockownership  in  the  corporations  in 
which  they  work,  more  so  than  any  meas- 
ure would  do. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  ac- 
cepted everything  the  Senate  passed  on 
employee  stockownership.  But  what  was 
agreed  to  will  help  advance  the  cause  of 
the  employee  stockownership. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  knows,  that 
was  one  of  the  hard-fought  provisions. 
There  were  a  number  of  hard-fought 
provisions  that  we  believed  in  and  fought 
for.  As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  he  did 
not  get  all  he  wanted,  and  I  assume  the 
House  may  have  thought  the  Senator 
got  more  than  he  should  have,  but  we 
worked  it  out.  TTiat  is  why  I  do  not  really 
want  to  dwell  on  this  so-called  big  oil 
provision  because  that  never  was  a 
matter  of  discussion  among  the  con- 
ferees. It  is  only  a  matter  of  discussion 
by  those  who  did  not  attend  the  con- 
ference and  who  did  not  vote  for  the  bill 
in  the  first  place. 

Had  they  voted  for  the  bill  and  said 
we  had  violated  their  faith  or  somehow 
breached  our  responsibilities,  that  would 
have  laeen  something  else.  But  those  who 
are  standing  up  now  crying  out  now 
are — the  same  old  tired  liberal  voices, 
making  the  same  old  speeches,  knocking 
the  private  sector.  When  it  gets  cold  in 
Massachusetts  remember  we  produce  a 
little  oil  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  we 
produce  a  little  oil  In  other  States.  It  Is 
necessary  and  of  benefit  to  all  America. 

I  understand  a  media  event  although 
I  may  never  have  had  the  success  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  had. 
This  Is  certainly  a  good  place  for  one. 
Who  else  could  call  a  press  conference 
for  2  hours  on  the  Senate  floor?  This 
could  all  have  been  done  on  Saturday 
night  with  a  voice  vote.  I  want  to  put  in 
the  Record  for  those  Senators  who  can- 
not make  it  back  today,  to  let  them  know 
they  did  not  miss  these  votes  because  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  There  are  10 
on  this  side  who  wanted  to  be  here  for 
the  vote  and  thought  it  was  all  going 
to  be  worked  out  on  Saturday. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  was  our 
soecial  commissioner  for  taxation  on  the 
floor.  Senator  METzENBAxm,  put  out  a 
release  saying.  In  effect,  we  had  done  a 
good  job  and  taking  credit  back  home 
for  saving  these  billions  of  dollars. 

TTie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
we  have  wasted  them.  But  what  a  place 
for  a  press  conference.  I  never  tried  it 
before  in  mv  life,  but  now  that  we  have 
everybody  here  it  is  not  such  a  bad  idea, 
and  we  can  talk  about  anything.  If  you 
have  the  right  philosophical  belief.  It  will 
be  written  about.  You  might  even  make 
the  nightly  news.  But  I  want  the  10  Sen- 
ators from  this  side  and  the  10  from  the 
other  side  who  are  absent  today  to  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Kanssis  did  not 
call  this  meeting.  I  only  came  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meeting  as  a  manager  of  the 
bUl. 

We  are  not  really  discussing  something 
that  is  really  in  doubt  of  anything.  I  hold 
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up  as  exhibit  A  the  conference  report 
signed  by  all  the  House  Members,  every- 
one. Some  of  those  have  a  100-percent 
ADA  rating,  and  that  is  not  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association.  [Laughter.]  That 
is  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
Everyone  signed  the  conference  report. 
They  were  not  concerned  about  big  oil. 
Only  one,  only  one  lone  ranger  from 
Massachusetts,  stood  up  and  said  "We 
have  got  to  cut  off  big  oil." 

Well,  If  he  is  going  to  say  that,  he  has 
to  prove  what  big  oil  is,  after  having 
hustled  back  from  Massachusetts  to  meet 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  here  all 
weekend.  This  Senator  just  suggests  that 
if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  debating  point,  we 
ought  to  debate  it.  But,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  there  is  not 
any  debating  point.  Big  oil  has  never 
been  a  factor.  And  when  the  provision  Is 
the  same  in  the  House  side  as  it  is  in  the 
Senate  side,  I  assume  the  Senator  would 
agree  there  is  not  anything  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  want  to  put  In  the  Record  that  I  do 
not  own  any  interest  in  oil  properties.  If 
I  do  not,  somebody  will  be  writing  that  I 
miist  have  some  oil.  I  do  not  have  any. 
I  have  some  in  my  car  and  that  is  about 
all.  I  do  not  have  any  production.  I  tried 
it  once  and  did  not  do  very  well.  I  de- 
cided to  run  for  Congress,  instead.  So 
this  Senator  does  not  have  any  big  oil 
income.  I  am  not  worried  about  the  tax 
breaks  in  this  bill.  It  will  help,  not  as 
much  as  it  will  help  some,  but  It  will  help. 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
could  make  it  here  are  here,  some  78  or  79 
Senators  are  present.  I  hope  the  others 
who  are  listening  or  tuned  in  will  know 
that  we  had  an  outstanding  meeting  and 
that  nearly  everybody  came  and  it  was 
really  written  up  in  the  proper  places. 
Maybe  not  accurately,  but  It  was  noted. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  gave  up 
Monday  to  come  back  and  tell  the  rest  of 
as  what  we  did  wrong  on  Saturday  and 
all  rifitht  Friday  night. 

But  tills  Senator  is  not  going  to  yield 
to  anyone  to  suggest  that  we  went  into 
that  conference  and  did  not  keep  our 
word  to  the  Members  of  this  body.  About 
all  I  have  is  my  word  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Once  you  lose  that  credibility  in  this 
body.  I  suffeest  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
continue.  This  Senator  followed  the  in- 
structions from  the  Senate. 

I  might  say  that  even  the  pecan  trees, 
we  even  nut  up  a  battle  for  those  pecan 
trees;  not  very  long,  but  we  put  up  a 
good  fieht.  We  did  not  talk  too  long,  but 
we  made  the  point  for  those  pecan  trees. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  thought, 
made  a  very  good  argument.  The  trou- 
ble is.  no  one  listened.  So  we  dropped  the 
pecan  trees. 

The  "Gong  Show"  amendment  had  a 
lot  of  suDport  in  the  Senate,  and  it  passed 
on  a  voice  vote.  The  distinsruished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  offered  that  amendment, 
along  with  another  amendment  to  help 
theatrical  productions.  We  could  not  find 
any  supoort  for  that  among  the  House 
conferees.  In  fact,  some  thoueht  we  were 
in  the  Gong  Show  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  So  we  had  to  drop  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  sav  that  there  were  other 
amendments  that  did  not  survive.  Some 
were  good  and  some  were  bad  and  some 


we  passed  anyway.  "Hiat  is  sort  of  how 
it  works  out  in  a  conference. 

The  Senate  did  not  pet  all  th""  went,  in 
with  and  the  House  got  less  than  they 
went  in  with,  in  some  cases.  We  had  to 
drop  some  provisions  that  I  know  some 
Senators  wanted  very  much— rthe  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  Senator  Dodd,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  for  example,  had  what  I  thought 
was  a  good  amendment  to  modify  section 
189.  We  had  to  modify  their  amendment, 
but  we  went  back  to  ACRS  and  put  the 
real  property  recovery  method  back  up 
to  175  percent  rather  than  150  percent. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  came 
down  to  our  conference  about  2  a.m.  that 
morning.  He  arrived,  I  think,  when  we 
were  discussing  oil,  because  the  last  three 
items  discussed  were  the  oil  amendments, 
the  straddles,  and  the  heating  credit. 

On  straddles,  the  Senate  prevailed. 
There  were  discussions  about  lowering 
the  rate  from  32  percent  to  20  percent. 
But  there  was  not  sufficient  support  for 
doing  that,  on  the  House  side  and  in  the 
Senate  we  felt  we  had  a  pretty  good 
provision. 

As  I  have  indicated  before  on  the  oil 
proposition,  there  was  never  any  argu- 
ment about  dollars.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Florida, 
Congressman  Gibbons,  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  we  could  have  gone  to 
$12  billion  over  a  5-year  period.  But  we 
did  not  do  that.  We  settled  on  $11.7  bil- 
lion or  $11.6  billion,  depending  on  whose 
figures  you  use.  So  this  Senator  would 
suggest  that  the  dollar  amount  was  never 
in  question  until  it  was  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Certainly  that  is  his  right.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  President,  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  conferees  on  the  tax  bill  reached 
agreement  on  the  provisions  that  should 
be  included  in  the  bill  that  we  send  to 
the  President's  desk.  This  agreement  rep- 
resents the  final  stage  of  the  tax  legisla- 
tive process  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
began  last  summer  when  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  approved  a  tax  bill 
that  would  have  reduced  individual  tax 
rates  and  provided  accelerated  depre- 
ciation beginning  in  1981. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  legislation 
were  similar  in  both  bills — 5-10-10  se- 
quence of  individual  tax  rate  reductions, 
and  the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
for  business  investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  Both  bills  also  included  iden- 
tical provisions  for  stabilizing  individual 
tax  rates  by  a  system  of  indexing  begin- 
ning in  1985,  and  included  similar  pro- 
visions that  would  make  major  revisions 
of  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws,  the  tax 
treatment  of  Americans  working  abroad, 
and  incentives  for  individual  retirement 
savings.  To  the  extent  these  provisions 
differed,  the  differences  have  been  re- 
solved in  what  I  believe  is  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  each  bill  contained  a 
number  of  provisions  on  relatively  nar- 
row or  technical  matters  that  were  not 
also  in  the  other  bill,  lome  of  these  have 
been  dropped  by  agreement  of  the  con- 
ferees, and  some  were  modified  to  satisfy 
concerns  that  were  raised.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  consider  the  interests  of  those 


who  proposed  amendments,  and  I  think 
we  have  come  out  with  a  good  package. 
Obviously  anyone  who  proposed  an 
amendment  that  is  not  in  the  final  pack- 
age will  have  every  opportunity  to  have 
that  proposal  reconsidered  in  the  next 
tax  biU. 

There  were  some  areas  of  substantial 
disagreement  between  the  bills,  including 
oil,  commodity  straddles,  and  ESOP's. 
While  some  hard  bargaining  was  neces- 
sary, a  suitable  balance  has  been  struck 
in  each  of  these  areas.  The  particulars  of 
the  agreement  are  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference report.  I  believe  we  now  have  a 
bill  that  everyone  can  agree  to. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  this  Senator 
is  concerned,  this  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  legislative  process  on  this  matter 
with  regard  to  the  Senate.  The  issues 
have  been  debated  again  and  again,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  pe<^Ie  have  been 
overwhelmingly  expressed  in  both  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  11,  and  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  238  to  195.  We  know 
how  the  people  want  us  to  go,  and  we 
know  the  preferences  of  the  President. 
We  must  have  this  legislation  on  the 
books  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  hope  we 
will  agree  to  the  conference  report  with- 
out delay. 

This  legislation  is  the  most  important 
revision  of  the  tax  laws  in  recent  years. 
It  redirects  tax  policy  to  restore  incen- 
tives for  work,  savings,  investment,  and 
productivity.  Tills  change  in  direction 
will  benefit  all  Americans,  and  can  be  a 
key  part  of  an  economic  renaissance  in 
this  country.  That  is  why  this  legislation 
has  received  priority  attention  from  the 
Congress  and  why  we  should  take  satis- 
faction in  completing  action  before  the 
August  recess. 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  would  not 
have  succeeded  without  the  cooperation 
of  many  in  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch.  I  have  mentioned  before  the 
contribution  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  Senator  Byrd,  and  of  course 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Baker.  I  would  now  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Tip  O'Neill,  for  agreeing  to 
the  ambitious  legislative  schedule  that 
enabled  us  to  move  as  fast  as  we  have.  In 
particular,  I  salute  the  conferees  on  this 
legislation.  Chairman  Rostenkowski 
showed  good  spirit  and  determination  in 
his  efforts  to  complete  action  on  the  bill. 
As  always,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Russell  Long,  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution.  I  also  thank  Sen- 
ators Roth,  Packwood.  Danforth,  Byro, 
and  Bentsen.  and  Congressmen  Pickle. 
Gibbons.  Stark,  Rancel,  Conable, 
Archer,  and  Duncan  for  putting  in  the 
long  hours  and  helping  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  led  to  this  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  brief  summary  of  the  legislation 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMAHT 

As  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees, the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  provides  for  substantial  reductions  fn 
the  individual  income  tax,  the  corporate  in- 
come tax,  the  windfall  profit  tax  and  the 
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estate  and  gift  toxes.  It  also  contains  provi- 
sions for  reforming  the  treatment  of  tax 
straddles  and  improving  tax  administration. 
The  revenue  Impact  of  the  Act  Is  estimated 
to  be  a  reduction  of  %IA  blUlon  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  $37.7  billion  In  1982,  $92.7  billion  In 
1983.  »149.9  billion  In  1984,  »199.3  billion  In 
1985  and  $267.6  billion  In  1986. 

Let  me  summarize  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  PROVISIONS 

The  Act  reduces  Individual  Income  tax 
rotes  across-the-board,  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  The  cumulative  rate  cuts  are 
scheduled  to  be  IVi  percent  for  1981.  10 
percent  for  1982,  19  percent  for  1983  and  23 
percent  for  1984.  However,  the  top  tax  rate. 
Is  reduced  to  50  percent  and  the  maxlmuml 
tax  Is  repealed  In  1982.  Starting  In  198,'i,  the 
Income  tax  brackets,  zero  bracket  amount 
and  personal  exemption  are  adjiwted  for  In- 
flation as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  Act  allows  a  married  couple  that  files 
a  Joint  return  to  deduct  5  percent  of  the 
first  $30,000  of  the  lower  earning  spouse's 
earned  income  In  1982  and  10  percent  of  that 
amount  after  1982.  It  allows  all  taxpayers, 
whether  or  not  they  Itemize  deductions,  to 
deduct  25  percent  of  the  first  $100  of  charita- 
ble contributions  in  1982  and  1983,  25  per- 
cent of  the  first  $300  contributed  in  1984, 
50  percent  of  all  contributions  in  1985  and 
100  percent  of  all  contributions  In  1986,  after 
which  the  provision  expires.  The  Act  permits 
deduction  of  up  to  $75,000  of  foreign  earned 
Income  In  1982,  deduction  of  certain  excess 
foreign  housing  expenses,  and  reduces  the 
out-of-country  requirement  to  11  of  12 
months.  The  child  and  dependent  care  credit 
is  put  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  tax- 
payer's income,  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
expenses  taken  into  account  is  increased  to 
$2,400  for  one  dependent  and  $4,800  for  more 
than  one  dependent. 

The  maximum  effective  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  for  individuals  is  reduced  by  the  Act 
to  20  percent  on  sales  or  exchanges  made 
after  June  9.  1981,  and  the  present  12-month 
minimum  holding  period  for  long-term  capi- 
tal gain  or  loss  treatment  is  retained. 

BUSINESS  TAX  CUT  PHOVISIONS 

The  Act  replaces  the  present  system  of 
depreciation  and  Investment  tax  credits  with 
the  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System.  Under 
this  system,  most  tangible  personal  property 
18  depreciated  over  3,  6,  10  or  15  years.  Per- 
sonal property  with  an  ADR  midpoint  life  of 
4  years  or  less  and  research  and  development 
equipment  are^ depreciated  over  3  years.  Pub- 
lic utility  property  with  an  ADR  midpoint 
life  greater  than  18  years  but  not  greater 
than  25  years,  railroad  tank  cars,  residential 
mobile  homes,  real  property  with  an  ADR 
midpoint  life  of  less  than  13  years  and  cer- 
tain coal  utilization  burners  and  boilers  used 
by  public  utilities  are  included  in  the  10- 
year  class.  Public  utility  property  with  an 
ADR  midpoint  life  exceeding  25  years  is  de- 
preciated over  15  years. 

In  general,  all  other  personal  property  and 
single  purpose  agricultural  structures  and 
petroleum  storage  facilities  are  depreciated 
over  5  years.  The  method  of  depreciation  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  150-percent 
declining  balance  method  switching  to 
straight-line  for  property  placed  in  service  in 
1981-1984;  the  175-percent  declining  balance 
method  switching  to  sum-of-the-year's  digits 
for  property  placed  in  service  in  1985;  and 
the  200-percent  declining  balance  method 
switching  to  sum-of-the-year's  digits  for 
property  placed  In  service  after  1985.  At  the 
taxpayer's  election,  up  to  $5,000  of  equipment 
.  may  be  expensed  in  1982  and  1983.  $7,500  in 
1984  and  1985.  and  $10,000  after  1985. 

The  Act  provides  a  6-percent  investment 
credit  for  eligible  property  In  the  3-year  class 
and  a  10-percent  credit  for  eligible  property 
(Including  petroleum  st<»age  facilities)    in 


the  6-year.  10-year,  or  15-year  classes.  On 
early  disposition,  the  credit  is  recomputed  by 
allowing  a  2-percent  credit  for  each  year  the 
property  is  held.  An  at-risk'  limitation  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  taxpayers,  and  the  7-year  re- 
quirement for  availability  of  credit  for  quali- 
fied progress  expenditures  Is  repealed.  The 
limitation  on  used  property  eligible  for  the 
credit  is  Increased  to  $125,000  in  1981  and 
$150,000  in  1985.  and  the  investment  credit 
carryover  period  is  extended  to  15  years. 

Under  ACRS.  real  property  is  depreciated 
over  15  years,  on  a  composite  basis  and  with- 
out regard  to  salvage  value.  The  method  of 
depreciation  Is  approximately  equivalent  to 
the  175-percent  declining  balance  method 
(200  percent  for  low-income  housing)  switch- 
ing to  straight-line.  Section  1245  recapture 
^11  apply  on  dispositions  of  nonresidential 
pnperty  if  the  accelerated  method  of  depre- 
ciaUon  has  been  used.  Section  1250  recap- 
turewlll  apply  on  dispositions  of  residential 
property. 

The  Act  liberalizes  the  terms  for  charac- 
terizing a  transaction  as  a  lease  and  contains 
rules  to  prevent  the  churning  of  assets  solely 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  ACRS. 

The  Act  provides  an  investment  credit  for 
rehabilitation  expenditures  of  15  percent  for 
nonresidential  buildings  30  to  39  years  old. 
20  percent  for  nonresidential  buildings  40 
or  more  years  old.  and  25  percent  for  certi- 
fied historic  structures.  The  credit  Is  avail- 
able only  if  straight-line  depreciation  Is 
elected.  Basis  reduction  is  required  for  re- 
habilitation credits  other  than  the  tax  credit 
for  certified  historic  structures. 

The  Act  provides  a  nonrefundable  25-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  Incremental  research  and 
experimental  expenditures  made  after 
June  30,  1981,  and  before  1986.  The  Act 
reduces  the  corporate  Income  tax  rate  on  in- 
come under  $25,0CO  to  16  percent  in  1982  and 
15  percent  thisreafter;  on  Income  between 
$25,000  and  $50,000  the  tax  rate  is  reduced  to 
19  percent  in  1982  and  18  percent  thereafter. 

ENERGT   TAX   PROVISIONS 

The  Act  allows  a  royalty  owner's  credit  up 
to  $2,500  against  windfall  profit  tax  for  1981. 
There  Is  a  2-barrel  a  day  exemption  for 
royalty  owners  in  1982  through  1984  and  a 
3-barrel  a  day  exemption  thereafter.  The  Act 
also  exempts  stripper  oil  produced  by  Inde- 
pendent producers,  beginning  in  1983,  and 
reduces  in  steps  the  tax  rate  on  newly  dis- 
covered oil  to  15  percent  by  1986. 

SAVINGS    INCENTIVE    PHOVISIONS 

The  Act  increases  the  limit  on  the  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  a  self-employed  re- 
tirement savings  plan  to  the  lesser  of  IS  per- 
cent of  earnings  or  $15,000.  The  Act  also  in- 
creases the  limit  on  the  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  an  Independent  retirement  ac- 
count to  the  lesser  of  100  percent  of  earnings 
or  $2,000,  and  extends  eligibility  to  active 
participants  in  employer-sponsored  plans. 

The  Act  repeals  the  present  $200  interest 
and  dividend  exclusion  and  reinstates  the 
$100  dividend  exclusion  of  prior  law,  begin- 
ning in  1982.  Starting  in  1985,  there  Is  a  16- 
percent  net  Interest  exclusion  up  to  $460  on 
a  single  return  and  $900  on  a  Joint  return. 
Up  to  $1,000  ($2,000  on  a  Joint  return)  of 
interest  earned  on  one-year  certificates  Is- 
sued by  depository  institutions  between 
October  1,  1981,  and  December  31.  1982.  are 
exempted  from  Income  tax.  These  certificates 
must  be  Issued  at  70  percent  of  the  Treasury 
bill  rate  and  at  least  75  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds mxist.  in  general,  be  linked  to  resi- 
dential financing  and  agricultural  loans. 

This  Act  terminates  the  ESOP  additional 
investment  tax  credit  after  1982  and  allows 
a  new  Income  tax  credit  for  contributions  to 
an  ESOP.  The  new  credit  is  limited  to  0.60 
percent  of  compensation  paid  to  employees 
under  the  plan  in  1983  and  1984,  to  0.76  per- 
cent in  1985  through  1986,  and  terminates 
thereafter. 

The  Act  permits  utility  corporations  to 


establish  dividend  reinvestment  plans,  under 
which  an  individual  may  exclude  up  to  $750 
of  stock  dividends  ($1,500  on  a  Joint  return) 
per  year.  Shareholders  will  have  a  zero  basis 
in  such  stock  and  realize  gain  upon  sale  of 
the  stock.  The  provision  applies  to  distribu- 
tions made  after  1981  and  before  1986. 

ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX  PROVISIONS 

Beginning  In  1982,  the  Act  increases  the 
unified  credit  in  stages  so  that  transfers  up 
to  $600,000  will  be  exempt  from  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes  by  1987,  phases  down  the 
maximum  tax  rates  to  50  percent  by  1985  and 
allows  an  unlimited  marital  deduction.  The 
estate  tax  limitation  on  reduction  in  fair 
market  value  for  current  use  valuation  Is 
increased  to  $600,000  for  1981,  $700,000  for 
1982  and  $750,000  for  1983  and  thereafter. 
The  amount  of  the  annual  gift  tax  exclusion 
is  increased  to  $10,000  per  donee,  plus  an  un- 
limited exclusion  of  amounts  paid  for  bene- 
fit of  an  individual  for  medical  expenses  and 
school  tuition. 

TAX  STRADDLES 

The  Act  provides  that  regulated  futures 
contracts  be  marked  to  market  at  year  end 
and  taxed  as  if  60  percent  of  the  net  gain 
Is  long-term  and  40  percent  is  short-term. 
Straddle  losses  on  contracts  that  are  not 
marked-to-market  are  allowed  only  to  the 
extent  losses  exceed  unrealized  gains  on  off- 
setting positions,  and  disallowed  losses  are 
deferred.  The  Act  requires  that  taxpayers 
capitalize  Interest  and  carrying  charges,  that 
Treasury  bills  be  treated  as  capital  assets  and 
that  broker-dealers  identify  securities  held 
for  Investment  on  the  day  they  are  acquired. 
The  Act  exempts  hedging  transactions  from 
the  mark-ln-market,  loss  deferral  and  capi- 
talization rules. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

The  Act  provides  for  the  annual  adjust- 
ment of  the  interest  rate  on  deficiencies  and 
overpayments  to  100  percent  of  the  prime 
rate,  provides  additional  penalties  for  filing 
false  W-4  forms,  requires  that  estimated  tax 
payments  of  large  corporations  be  Increased 
over  3  years  to  80  percent  of  the  current  year 
tax  liability,  and  Increases  the  exemption 
from  the  estimated  tax  penalty  for  individ- 
uals to  $500  over  a  4-year  period.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Act  provides  for  increases  In  rail- 
road retirement  taxes  and,  among  other  mis- 
cellaneous provisions,  an  extension  of  the 
telephone  excise  tax  through  1984. 

In  addition,  the  Act  extends  and  modifies 
the  targeted  Jobs  credit.  The  credit  will  be 
available  for  targeted  employees,  including 
disolaced  CETA  workers,  who  begin  work  be- 
fore January  1.  1983.  The  modifications  in- 
clude admlnlstratlT-e  tlehthenlng  and  limits 
on  retroactive  certification. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  want 
the  Record  to  reflect  that  this  is  a  very 
comorehensive  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
Rood  tax  legislation.  We  can  quarrel  all 
day  long  about  whether  it  is  too  much 
for  business  or  too  much  for  Individuals 
or  too  much  for  my  part  of  the  business 
sector.  But  it  is  a  $750  billion  tax  pro- 
posal and  probably  makes  the  biggest 
single  piece  of  tax  legislation  In  history. 

Eighty-nine  Members  of  this  Senate 
voted  for  it.  Eleven  voted  against  it.  That 
is  their  right.  Two  have  already  spoken 
and  the  other  nine  may  show  up.  But 
these  are  the  facts:  89  to  11. 

Now.  it  cannot  be  89  today  because 
some  Senators  cannot  get  back.  But 
many  of  the  Senators  are  here  and  it 
will  be  a  good  vote. 

I  would  hope  when  we  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion, whether  it  is  going  to  be  the  motion 
to  table  or  the  motion  itself,  that  we 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Senate  conferees 
kept  their  pledge  to  the  Senate.  We.  in 
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fact,  split  the  difference  on  this  provi- 
sion. We  tried  to  keep  as  many  of  the 
Senate  amendments  as  we  could. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  po'nt  a  list  of  all  the  amendments 
offered  in  the  Senate  and  their  flnal 
disposition. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Floor  Amendments — Disposition  in  Conperence 


Indexing 

Child  Care  Credit 

Charitable  Deduction  for  nonltemlzers 


Sale  of  Residence  by  Handicapped  Persons 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  (Eligible  Property) 


FLOOR  AMENDMENT 

Committee 

Metzenbaum  &  Durenberger 

Packwood 


Leahy 
Huddleston 


Capital    Cost    Recovery — Useful    Lives    for     R.  Byrd  &  Lugar 
Personal  Property. 


Real  Property  Cost  Recovery  Methods 


Used  Property  Limit  for  Investment  Credit 

Recapture  of  Investment  Credit 

Capital  Cost  Recovery-Miscellaneous  nor- 
malization for  utilities. 

Capital  Cost  Recovery  (Inventory  Credit) 

Penalty  for  Demolition  of  Historic  Struc- 
tures. 

Credit  for  Research  and  Experimentation 

Allocation  of  Research  &  Development  Ex- 
penditures to  U.S. -source  Income. 

Subchapter  S  Corporations 

Qualified  Charities 

Production  Credit  for  Certain  Oases 

Corporate  Rate  Reduction 

Extension  and  modification  of  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit. 

Individual  Retirement  Accounts  (Contribu- 
tions by  nonworking  former  spouse). 

Study  of  Retirement  Savings  Tax  Incentives 

Partial  Dividend  and  Interest  Exclusion 

Tax  Exempt  Savings  Certificates  (No  restric- 
tions on   Credit  Unions) . 

ESOP's 

Qualified  Group  Legal  Service  Plans 

Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Provisions 


Current  Use  Valuation  Cap 

Payment    of    Estate    Tax    Attributable    to 
Closely  Held  Business. 


St)eclal  Gift  to  Smithsonian 
Generation-skipping  Transfer  Tax 
Annual  Payment  Gift  Tax 


Tax  Straddles 

Dealer  Identification  of  Securities  Held  for 
Investment. 

Penalty  for  Valuation  Overstatements 

Disclosures  of  Return  and  Information  for 
Purposes  Unrelated  to  Tax  Administra- 
tions. 

State  Legislators'  Travel  Expenses 


Fringe  Benefit  Regulations 

Campaign  Funds 

Tax  Exempt  Bonds — Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ments. 

Modification  of  Foreign  Investment  Com- 
pany Provisions. 

Charitable   Contributions   by   Corporations 

Unemployment  Tax  Status  for  Fishing  Boat 
Services. 

Tax  Credit  for  Pecan  Trees 


Dole.  Roth 


Depreciable  Assets  Held  Oiit  of  United  States     Roth 
Investment  Tax  Credit 


Both 


Durenberger  &  Welcker 
Durenberger  &  Welcker 
Cranston 

Matsunaga 
Chafee 

Glenn 
Glenn 

Byrd  (Va  ) 

Cochran 

Tower 

Welcker 

Heinz 

Grassley 

Heinz 

Schmitt 

Bentsen 

DeConclni 

Dole  for  Packwood 

Symms 


Baucus 
Symms 


Goldwater 
Symms 


Moynlhaa 
Moynlhan 

Wallop 
Nunn 


D'Amato 


Mattlngly 

Ford 

Lugar 

Boren 

Kennedy 
Cohen 


Heflin 


CONFERENCE  ACTION 

Same  as  House  Bill. 

House  recedes  except  to  refundablllty  and 
employer  50  percent  credit. 

Senate  recedes  with  amendment  providing 
$300  Cap  in  1984  and  requirement  of  sub- 
stantiation. 

Senate  recedes. 

House  recedes  with  amendments — RACE 
horses  over  2  years  old  and  uVunr  horses 
over  12  years  old  go  Into  3  year  class.  All 
others  5  years. 

Same  as  House  BUI  with  amendment  to 
place  burners  &  boUers  tising  coal  in  10  yr. 
class  if  used  by  utility  &  if  conversion  or 
replacement;  and  to  place  residential 
manufactured  homes  In  10  yr.  category. 

Compromise:  Sec.  189  repealed  only  for  low 
Income  housing.  200  percent  declining  bal- 
ance for  low  Income.  175  percent  declin- 
ing balance  for  all  other  real  estate. 

House  recedes:  (1)  except  "within/without" 
clause;  (2)  no  long-term  leases  to  foreign 
railroads. 

House  recedes:  (1)  except  "within/ without" 
clause;  (2)  no  long-term  leases  to  for- 
eign railroads. 

Same  as  House  Bill. 

Same  as  House  Bill. 

House  recedes. 

Same  as  House  Bill. 
Same  as  House  BUI. 

Senate  recedes. 

House  recedes.  Effective  for  two  years. 

House  recedes. 

Same  as  House  Bill. 

House  recedes. 

Same  as  House  Bill. 

Extension  until  January  1.  1983.  with  modi- 
fications. 

Compromise:  Alimony  treated  as  earned 
incomee 

Senate  recedes. 

Senate  recedes. 

Senate  recedes. 

Senate  recedes. 

House  recedes. 

Unified  Credit— rSenate  recedes.  Rate  reduc- 
tion— Senate  recedes.  Marital  deduction — 
same  as  House  Bill. 

Senate  recedes  with  modification:  1981 — 
$600,000;    1982 — $700,000;    1983 — $750,000. 

Deferred  payment  to  Estates  taxes — Senate 
recedes. 

Judicial  review  provided — House  recedes. 

No  Acceleration  of  tax  upon  transfer  to  fam- 
ily number — Senate  recedes. 

House  recedes. 

House  recedes. 

Senate  recedes. 

(S.  955 — Byrd  of  Va.  adopted  as  part  of  con- 
ference report.) 

House  recedes. 

House  recedes. 

Same  as  House  bill. 
Senate  recedes. 


Per  diem  deduction — Senate  recedes,  with 
amendment  to  apply  provision  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
1976. 

House  recedes. 

House  recedes. 

House  recedes  with  amendment  to  limit  to 
fire  trucks  and  buildings. 

House  recedes. 

House  recedes. 

House  recedes  with  amendment  1  year  ex- 
emption for  FUTA,  not  retroactive  tor 
PICA. 

Senate  recedes. 
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Mortgage  Subsidy  Bonds — State   of  Oregon     Hatfield 
Two-year    Extension    of    Telephone    Excise     Heinz 

Tax — One  percent. 
Exemption  from  Firearms  Excise  Tax— Small     Sasser 

Producers. 
Amortization  Construction  Period  Taxes  and     Dodd.  Heinz 

Interest. 


n.OOR   AMKIfDMENT 


Amortization  of  Low  Income  Housing  Re- 
habilitation Expenditures. 

Investment  Credit  for  Theatrical  Produc- 
tions and  T.V.  Game  Shows. 

Payout  requirements  Private  of  Foundations 

Imputed  Interest  Rates  or  Installment  Sales 


Bad  Debt  Deduction  for  Commercial  Banks 

Home  Heating  Oil  Credit 

Deductions  for  Olfts  and  Awards 

Reorganizations  Involving  Financially  Trou- 
bled Thrift  Institutions  (Tax-free  reorga- 
nization status) . 

Tax  Treatment  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks 
Which  Convert  to  Stock  Associations. 

Deduction  for  Certain  Adoption  Expenses 

C.B.O.  Reports  on  State  of  the  Economy 
Level  of  Interest  Rates  (Sense  of  the  Senate) 
Interfund  Borrowing   Among  Social   Secur- 
ity Trust  Funds. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair  ' 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  most  Senators  would  read  that  list. 
If  it  does  not  explain  it  enough,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  discuss  it,  because  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases  the  Senate  pre- 
vailed. In  some  other  cases  where  an 
amendment  was  dropped,  take  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  the  Oregon  veterans  home,  it  was 
not  because  the  amendment  lacked  mer- 
it, it  was  because  the  House  had  four 
or  five  similar  amendments  they  did  not 
have  in  their  bill  and  they  just  said  that 
they  were  not  going  to  accept  the  Senate 
provision.  The  House  conferees  did  not 
want  to  do  it  because  they  were  going 
to  wait  until  they  were  able  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  problems  in  their  States. 
And  we  understood  that. 

So  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
hope  that  we  can  address  these  problems 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  second  tax  bill.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  second  tax  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent had  not  changed  his  mind.  There 
was  never  any  attempt  to  address  every- 
thing in  the  first  tax  proposal. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  some  measure,  whether  it  is 
the  heating  credit  or  whether  it  is  some- 
thing else,  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity now  to  really  hone  in  on  same 
of  these  areas  and  try  to  work  them  out 
to  serve  the  best  interest  not  only  of 
the  Senators  but  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. 

We  have  not  given  up  on  trying  to 
improve  things  in  this  legislation  or  im- 
prove the  tax  system.  I  would  hope  the 
Senators  who  feel  that  we  may  have  let 
yliem  down  o  some  way.  have  not  given 
up,  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


Quayle 
Stevens 
Durenberger 
Melcher 


Bentsen 
Rudman 
Gam 
Boschwltz 


COMTXKSNCE    ACTIOM 

Senate  recedes. 
House  recedes. 

Senate  recedes. 

House  recedes  with  amendment:  Sec.  189 
does  not  apply  to  low-Income  housing,  but 
win  apply  to  other  real  property  construc- 
tion. 

House  recedes. 

Senate  recedes. 

Compromise:  postponed  effective  date  until 

after  12/3/81. 
Compromise :  (500.000  limit,  restricted  to  In- 

tra-famlly    transactions.   Applies   only   to 

land  sales. 
House  recedes. 
Senate  recedes. 
House  recedes. 
Senate  recedes  with  technical  modification. 


Gorton 

Jepsen 

Heflln 
Chiles 
Sasser 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  when  he  said  that  the 
money  value  of  this  tax  deal  for  the 
major  oil  companies  was  not  raised  until 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  raised 
it.  It  seems  that  the  Senate  conferees 
went  out  shopping  on  Friday  night  and 
they  bought  a  little  bit  here  for  some 
of  the  oil  industry  and  a  little  bit  there 
for  others  of  the  oil  industry  and  when 
you  added  it  all  up  it  was  $33  billion. 

The  Senators  from  Kansas  and  Minne- 
sota are  well  aware  of  what  the  majority 
leader  had  said.  I  quote  at  19227  of  the 
Record  on  July  31 :  "There  will  not  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  Saturday." 

Now.  I  can  understand  how  the  con- 
ferees wanted  to  voice  vote  this  right 
through.  They  effectively  robbed  the 
Treasury  on  Friday  night  and  they  would 
like  to  get  this  thing  comfortably  through 
on  Saturday  night.  But  we  are  here  in 
the  broad  daylight  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote  on  this 
issue  about  whether  we  want  to  give  $33 
billion  away  to  the  oil  industry. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

wiNDFAix  PRorrr  tax  rsduction 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  let  me 
compliment  the  people  who  stayed  up  all 
night  Friday  night.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  absolutely  correct.  I  showed  up 
around  2  o'clock  and  they  were  working 
very  hard  at  that  hour.  I  finally  decided 
they  did  not  need  me  at  that  ptirticular 
point.  They  seemed  to  be  doing  all  right 
on  their  own.  Maybe  we  should  have  had 
the  Lone  Ranger  down  here  at  that  hour 
to  carry  the  day. 

I  know  they  did  work  hard  and  spent 
all  evening  trying  to  reach  a  compromise 
on  various  matters  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  other  body.  So 
I  am  not  here  this  afternoon  to  chide  or 


House  recedes. 

House   recedes.    Itemized    returns    only   and 

technical  modifications. 
Senate  recedes. 
Senate  recedes. 
Senate  recedes. 


in  any  way  he  critical  of  that  effort,  but 
really  to  comment  on  the  outcome  of  that 
effort. 

It  is  in  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  will  stand  this  afternoon  with  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  in  expressing 
my  disappointment  over  the  result  of 
that  effort.  I  do  not  in  any  way  want  to 
lead  my  colleagues  here  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  colleagues  did  not  try.  So,  it  is 
not  on  the  effort;  on  the  effort  they  get 
an  A,  an  A-plus.  It  Is  really  the  result  of 
that  effort  that  troubles  me,  and  that  is 
whare  I  have  my  disagreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  floor  last 
Friday  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues to  urge  the  Senate  conferees  on 
the  present  tax  bill  to  limit  the  windfall 
profit  tax  reductions  to  those  already 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  already  very  gen- 
erous to  the  Nation's  most  profitable  in- 
dustry, the  oil  industry.  It  provided  a  tax 
reduction  of  $6.6  billion  during  the  next 
5  years  and  $20  billion  by  1990.  At  a  time 
when  we  apparently  cannot  find  even 
enough  revenue  to  maintain  the  $122  per 
month  minimum  benefit  for  social 
security  recipients,  when  we  apparently 
cannot  find  the  revenue  to  provide  the 
most  elemental  nutritional  benefits  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  schoolchil- 
dren, the  poor  and  the  elderly.  I  felt  that 
even  the  Senate  bill  contained  an  exces- 
sive transfer  of  wealth  from  the  poor  to 
the  rich. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eacleton)  stated  on  the  floor  last  week, 
the  budget  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  week  fundamentally  alters  the  social 
and  economic  priorities  of  this  Nation  by 
taking  from  the  poor  and  giving  to  the 
rich.  The  tax  measure  we  will  vote  on 
today  more  than  simply  reinforces  this 
reversal.  It  compounds  it  to  a  serious 
degree. 

The  administration's  budget  bill  will 
lead  to  massive  cuts  in  funds  to  assist  the 
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poorest  as  well  as  the  middle  class  in  our 
society. 

This  tax  bill  will  substantially  reduce 
the  contribution  of  the  wealthiest  mem- 
bers of  our  society  to  the  revenues  needed 
to  finance  all  functions  of  Government. 

The  so-called  compromise  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  reductions  reached  by  the 
conferees  violates  the  most  basic  stand- 
ards of  social  justice.  While  providing  a 
$33  billion  tax  reduction  for  the  oil 
industry  during  the  next  10  years,  the 
conferees  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  approve  a  1-year  tax  credit  for  esca- 
lating home  heating  costs  with  only  a 
$500  million  price  tag. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
been  pressing  the  conferees  on  this  bill  to 
adopt  the  full  S46  billion,  10-year,  boon 
to  the  oil  Industry  that  was  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  That  was  excessive. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  conference 
is,  In  my  mind,  still  too  excessive.  By  fail- 
ing to  limit  the  windfall  tax  reduction  to 
the  $20  billion  provided  in  the  Senate  bill 
we  have  made  It  virtually  Impossible  to 
have  a  restraining  Impact  on  Inflation. 

I  am  under  no  illusion,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill  will  be  rejected  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate. 

May  I  add  at  this  point  that  I  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  in  this  tax  bill 
is  not  just  aiming  for  a  redistribution  of 
wealth,  but  we  are  also  trying  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  this  country.  But  I 
think  we  have  lost  the  sense  of  balance 
over  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  This  Is 
largely  the  result  of  a  desire  to  please 
those  who  already  share  In  the  greatest 
benefits  this  bill  will  offer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  join  this  after- 
noon with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  others  in  expressing  our  oppo- 
sition to  the  conference  report  despite  the 
valiant  effort  of  the  conferees  during  that 
allnigh*!  session  on  Friday.  I  yield  back 
any  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  before  us  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  with  Instructions  to 
return  with  a  lesser  revenue  loss  In  the 
windfall  profit  tax  provision. 

As  I  indicated  during  the  Senate's  de- 
bate on  the  bill  last  week,  the  provision 
for  oil  producers  was  a  cause  of  deep 
concern.  Despite  those  concerns  I  voted 
for  the  Senate  bill  because  I  felt  that  its 
passage  was  essential  to  prevent  further 
erosion  of  working  Americans'  incomes 
through  inflation  caused  tax  increases, 
and  I  will  vote  for  final  passage  of  the 
conference  report.  But  I  did  not,  and  I 
do  not  now,  feel  that  either  the  Senate 
bill  or  the  conference  report's  oil  tax 
provision  were  necessary  to  provide  a 
production  incentive,  to  speed  capital 
formation,  or  to  relieve  any  inetjuities 
In  the  tax  burden. 

The  oil  Industry  has  not  suffered  from 
inflation.  Rather,  the  inflation-induced 
price  increases  that  have  afflicted  the 
remainder  of  the  economy  are  in  very 
large  part  due  to  the  extremely  high 
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price  of  oil,  which  doubled  just  2  years 
ago. 

The  oil  Industry  may  not  have  been 
responsible  for  that  doubling  but  it  has 
reaped  the  benefits  of  it,  while  no  other 
sector  of  our  economy  has  been  able  to 
do  so. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  was  so  named 
and  enacted  principally  because  all  were 
agreed  that  the  unprecedented  price  in- 
crease represented  a  true  windfall  to  oil 
producers,  not  an  earned  return  on  in- 
vestment. For  that  reason.  Congress 
agreed  that  it  was  only  rational  and  just 
to  return  some  small  portion  of  that 
windfall  to  the  public  through  a  tax  that 
could  be  used  to  offset  the  effects  of  oil 
price  Inflation  on  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. 

So  the  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  halved  the  tax  rate  on  so-called 
new  oil  and  Increased  the  royalty  own- 
ers' credit  from  $1,000  to  $2,500  were 
matters  of  serious  concern.  Those  Sen- 
ate provisions  would  have  cost  $6.5  bil- 
lion in  the  first  5  years  in  revenues 
returned  to  the  oil  producers,  a  truly 
generous  tax  reduction  to  an  already 
prosperous  industry. 

Unnecessary  as  these  provisions  were, 
however,  the  result  of  the  House  leader- 
ship's bidding  war  with  the  administra- 
tion presented  the  oil  Industry  with  even 
more  generous  tax  relief,  $16  billion  in 
the  first  5  years,  compared  to  the  Sen- 
ate's $6.5  billion. 

The  Senate  could  not  have  responsibly 
gone  along  with  those  House  provisions. 
Fortunately,  we  do  not  face  that  choice 
today.  Fortunately,  the  conference  re- 
port does  not  give  the  oil  Industry  the 
full  $16  billion  the  House  and  the  ad- 
ministration promised.  Rather,  it  gives 
about  $11  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
And  yet  the  conference  report  also  trag- 
ically eliminates  the  Senate's  home 
heating  cost  credit,  a  modest  credit 
which  would  only  permit  a  maximum 
$200  credit  for  poor  people  against  heat- 
ing costs.  It  phases  out  as  a  family's 
income  approaches  $25,000.  The  cost  of 
this  provision  would  have  been  $400  mil- 
lion a  year — that  Is  not  billions;  that  Is 
minions — $400  million  for  the  poor  of 
the  North  who  confront  the  hard  choice 
between  heating  and  eating  In  the  win- 
ter. That  could  not  be  afforded  even 
though  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  rationale  behind  the  windfall  profit 
tax  when  it  was  first  enacted. 

The  conference  report  also  eliminates 
the  modest,  very  modest.  House  credit 
for  wood  stoves,  a  credit  the  admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  refused  to 
Implement,  even  though  It  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  That  would  have  pro- 
vided a  15-percent  credit  against  wood 
stove  costs. 

Both  of  these  provisions  represented 
a  way  to  get  some  money  back  to  work- 
ing people  for  the  enormous  transfer  of 
wealth  they  have  all  paid  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry over  the  past  couple  of  years. 
These  two  provisions  apparently  could 
not  be  saved.  They  did  not  represent  a 
high  priority  to  this  administration.  In- 
stead, we  read  In  the  papers  where 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  fought  all 
through  the  night  to  save  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance. 


Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  tax  cut 
is  clear.  There  has  been  no  dispute  over 
that  since  last  year  when  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  wrote  a  good  bill. 

■Riere  has  been  no  dispute  over  the 
need  to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on  work- 
ing Americans.  The  Federal  income  tax 
burden  is  at  an  all-time  high.  In  1981, 
if  there  is  no  tax  cut.  Federal  Income 
taxes  will  reach  15.9  percent  of  personal 
income.  This  compares  to  only  12.7  per- 
cent a  decade  ago.  The  rise  in  the  tax 
burden  occurred  in  spite  of  a  number  of 
tax  cuts  over  the  last  10  years. 

If  we  do  not  cut  taxes  now,  there  will 
be  a  further  tax  Increase  next  year,  and 
this  increase  will  fall  most  heavily  on 
low-  and  middle-Income  workers.  The 
combined  effect  of  inflation  and  higher 
social  security  taxes  would  result  in  a 
$23  billion  tax  increase  in  1982.  As  I  say, 
this  increase  falls  most  heavily  on  low- 
and  middle-income  workers.  Taxpayers 
earning  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  face 
a  25-percent  increase  in  their  taxes,  and 
those  making  between  $10,000  and  $15,- 
000  face  a  12-percent  increase.  In  con- 
trast, the  worker  with  an  income  of  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000  only  faces  a  6-percent  in- 
crease. Thus,  not  only  are  those  built-in 
tax  increases  now  scheduled  harmful  to 
the  economy,  they  will  make  the  tax  sys- 
tem less  progressive. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  tax  cut. 

Many  of  the  specific  problems  con- 
fronting our  economy  are  related  to  the 
rising  tax  burden. 

But  nowhere  throughout  the  entire 
debate  over  the  tax  cuts  has  there  ever 
been  evidence  offered  that  these  massive 
reductions  to  the  oil  industry  are  needed, 
are  warranted  Oi  are  justifiable.  The 
public  debate  has  concentrated  upon  the 
need  for  savings  Incentives,  capital  for- 
mation, investment  Incentives,  marriage 
tax  relief,  commodity  straddles  and  the 
different  ways  in  which  these  admirable 
needs  might  best  be  met. 

There  has  been  little  public  debate 
about  the  need  for  additional  Incentives 
to  the  oil  industry,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  short  of  investment 
capital  or  that  they  are  having  a  cash 
flow  problem. 

We  should  have  a  tax  cut,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  must  have  a  tax  cut.  But  we 
can  and  should  have  a  tax  cut  that  does 
not  provide  unwarranted.  Indefensible 
tax  reductions  to  the  oil  Industry.  We 
should  recommit  this  bill.  Improve  It  by 
reducing  the  oil  industry  tax  reductions, 
and  then  pass  it  imanimously. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  there  was  some  o.uestion  that 
was  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
about  whether  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  only  one  who  was  in- 
terested in  this  Issue.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  we  have  now  our  sixth  speaker. 
Senator  MoYNmAN,  and  Senator 
BtTMPERS  will  make  seven  speakers  who 
will  speak  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. There  will  be  only  three  speakers 
who  have  supported  It. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

New  York.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not say  what  I  would  wish  this  Chamber 
to  hear  in  the  space  of  4  minutes.  What  I 
do  say  I  want  to  preface  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  very  gracious  regard  that  I 
and,  I  think  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  of  this  Chamber 
have  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  performed  so  splendidly  in  that  long 
conference  from  Friday  night  to  Satur- 
day morning.  I  recognize  that  what  was 
brought  back  in  the  conference  report 
was  a  compromise  with  respect  to  the 
reductions  of  windfall  profit  taxes  on  oil. 
In  the  circumstances,  that  is  what  was 
perhaps  to  be  expected,  but  not,  Mr. 
President,  what  we  need  accept. 

A  year  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  as  was  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  on  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  The  conference  went  on  week  after 
week  and  we  finally  settled  the  issue  so 
that  all  who  received  the  windfall  would 
return  part  of  it  in  the  form  of  the 
windfall  proflt  tax.  Now  with  this  tax 
cut  bill,  we  are  beginning  to  make  dis- 
tinctions among  those  who  need  do  so. 
Royalty  owners,  for  example,  need  not 
do  so.  On  what  grounds?  That  they  are 
making  less  of  a  profit?  Not  at  all. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  that  a  group  known  as  independent 
producers  is  somehow  apart  from  the 
general  structure  of  this  industry  and, 
therefore,  entitled  to  special  exemptions 
is  fallacious  to  the  point  of  being 
outrageous. 

The  same  proposition  came  up  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  windfall 
profits  tax;  at  that  time,  I  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  remind  this  Chamber  that 
if,  by  some  happy  circumstance,  Abu 
Dhabi  were  to  be  located  on  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island.  Abu  Dhabi  would 
qualify  for  exemption  from  taxes  as  an 
independent  producer  under  the  legisla- 
tion then  being  considered  and  which  we 
are  about  to  adopt. 

The  overwhelming  amount  of  oil  pro- 
duction in  this  country  is  done  by  organi- 
zations technically  called  independent 
producers;  the  annual  revenues  of  such 
producers  range  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  a  billion  dollars.  In  the  case  of  Abu 
Dhabi,  it  could  be  in  the  upper  range  of 
some  $16  billion  and  still,  absent  refining 
capacity,  Abu  Dhabi  would  still  qualify 
as  an  independent.  I  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  distort  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry when  we  make  such  a  large  ad- 
vantage available  only  to  those  with  a 
low  capacity  in  refining.  The  obvious  de- 
cision is  to  go  to  small,  ineflQclent,  and 
fragmented  facilities. 

This  is  very  much  to  be  deplored.  It 
verges  on  breaking  understandings 
reached  a  year  ago  after  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult tax  conference.  I  hope  we  shall  de- 
cide to  recommit  the  tax  cut  bill,  make 
this  change,  and  then  adopt  the  legis- 
lation unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  respectful  attention.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


and    3    minutes    to   the    Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  cwnmittee,  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  outstanding  job.  I  think 
the  bill  that  is  before  us  and  the  im- 
provements he  made  in  the  conference 
committee  are  excellent. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  anti-big  oil.  that  the  big  oil  in- 
dustry is  going  to  make  $33  billion  and 
rip  off  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  unbelievable  statement  that  cannot 
be  backed  up.  This  tax  cut,  if  we  look 
over  the  next  5  years,  totaled  $11.7  bil- 
lion. The  Senate  had  already  apprc  ed 
$6  billion  of  that,  so  this  is  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  increase  of  about  $5  billion 
over  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  look  at  what 
this  so-called  industry  is  paying  over 
the  next  5  years.  They  are  paying  an  ad- 
ditional $100  billion  in  so-called  windfall 
profit  tax  that  no  other  industry,  not 
one,  pays.  This  is  in  addition  to  corporate 
taxes,  in  addition  to  personal  income  tax. 
Out  of  $5  or  $11.7  billion,  who  is  going  to 
receive  the  benefit?  Is  it  big  oil,  is  it 
Exxon,  is  it  Conoco,  is  it  Mobil?  No,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  the  millions  of  independ- 
ent producers  and  the  millions  of  royalty 
owners. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  2.5  to  3  million 
royalty  owners  in  America  today.  I  have 
met  with  people  and  all  these  people  have 
very,  very  limited  income.  One  individual 
in  Oklahoma  showed  me  a  monthly 
check  that  used  to  be  for  $1.49.  Then 
came  the  windfall  profit  tax  that  took 
away  50  cents,  so  his  net  check  was  99 
cents. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  who  benefit  from  this  bill  are  the 
small  people.  They  are  the  small  people; 
not  Exxon's,  not  Mobil's,  lliat  is  cam- 
paign rhetoric,  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
this  bill. 

Over  half  the  benefit  of  the  conference 
report  will  go  to  the  royalty  owners,  Mr. 
President,  the  other  half  will  go  to  the 
independent  producers.  Who  are  the  in- 
dependent producers?  Something  like 
12.000  independent  producers  all  over 
this  country.  In  Oklahoma,  if  we  look 
at  the  average  amount  of  production 
coming  from  stripper  wells,  stripper  wells 
would  be  exempt.  Those  are  the  wells 
that  produce  10  barrels  or  less  a  day. 

The  average  production  from  these 
wells  was  3.3  barrels  a  day.  That  is  not 
Exxon.  Exxon  does  not  own  those  wells. 
They  cannot  afford  to.  It  is  economically 
unfeasible  for  the  big  boys  to  own  those 
wells.  Half  the  wells  of  this  country  are 
owned  by  small,  independent  producers. 
Most  of  those  wells  produce  3  barrels  a 
day.  The  wells  in  the  State  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  produce  something  like 
2.3  barrels  a  day. 

Those  are  the  people  who  will  be  ex- 
empt. Those  are  the  people  who  will 
allow  us  to  get  the  marginal  production 
that  is  now  unfeasible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
conference  report  will  be  agreed  to.  Tliis> 
is  a  very  significant  bill. 

For  years  we  have  continued  what 
basically  were  the  wartime  tax  rates, 
starting  back  in  World  War  II.  There  was 
a  time  when  income  was  taxed  at  more 
than  90  percent  at  the  top  rate  for  in- 
dividuals. There  was  a  time  when  we 
had  an  excess  profits  tax  of  90  percent 
in  addition  to  an  income  tax  of  mor>. 
than  50  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  campaigned  on  the  basis 
that  we  should  have  a  supply-side  tax 
cut.  He  advocated  an  across-the-board 
cut  of  10  percent  a  year  each  year  for 
3  years,  or  an  overall  30-percent  cut  in 
rates.  This  bill  does  not  go  quite  that  far, 
but  it  goes  for  a  three-stage  25-percent 
across-the-board  cut. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
this  Senator  that  we  should  do  more 
than  have  just  an  across-the-board  cut. 
The  feeling  of  this  Senator  is  that  we 
should  do  things  that  encourage  sav- 
ings and  investment.  That  is  very  much 
a  part  of  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  that 
there  are  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
would  help  those  we  would  like  to  help. 
We  would  like  to  encourage  the  hiring 
of  those  who  are  less  fortunate  in  our 
economy.  The  targeted  jobs  credit  is 
extended  in  this  bill. 

We  would  like  to  provide  help  for  those 
who  hire  persons  for  day  care,  where  both 
spouses  are  working.  That  is  part  of  the 
bill.  We  would  like  to  do  something  to 
reduce  the  marriage  penalty.  That  is 
part  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  provisions 
in  this  bill  that  move  forward,  by  giant 
strides,  our  effort  to  encourage  employee 
stock  ownership.  I  believe  we  should  see 
that  workers  have  the  opportunity  to 
own  stock  in  the  companies  for  which 
they  work. 

We  fought  hard  to  bring  back  what  we 
did.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  brought 
back  all  the  Senate  provisions.  We  had 
to  yield  on  some  significant  provisions, 
but  most  of  them  are  still  here. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  expected  when  they  voted 
for  President  Reagan.  He  went  to  the 
American  people  on  television  to  urge 
that  this  type  of  bill  be  passed  by  the 
Congress,  to  give  the  supply-side  eco- 
nomic theory  a  try,  and  I  believe  this  bill 
does  that. 

I  will  be  happy  to  support  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massaciiusetts  has  3  minutes 
and  53  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  3  minutes  and  6 
seconds. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  right 
after  this  bill  was  passed  last  Wednes- 
day. President  Reagan  went  to  Atlanta, 
and,  said  that  the  country  is  off  and  run- 
ning now,  that  everybody  is  going  to  be 
brought  along,  and  that  nobody  will  be 
left  behind. 

That  is  a  very  persuasive,  compelling, 
and  interesting  thing  to  say,  unless  we 
look  at  what  we  have  done.  This  bill 
leaves  50  percent  of  the  American  people 
behind  in  the  starting  blocks.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  make  less 
than  $20,000  a  year;  and.  under  this  bill, 
they  are  not  even  protected  from  the  in- 
creased cost  of  inflation  and  the  increase 
in  social  security  taxes.  So,  at  the  end 
of  3  years,  50  percent  of  the  American 
people  will  be  worse  off  than  they  are  to- 
day. That  is  hardly  bringing  all  America 
along. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  pleaded  with 
this  body  to  increase  this  bill  by  $13  bil- 
lion in  the  total  amoiuit  for  those  very 
people  who  make  less  than  $20,000  a  year. 
That  would  not  have  given  them  a  wind- 
fall, but  simply  made  them  even  with  in- 
flation and  their  increased  social  security 

How  can  we  sit  in  the  Senate  and  be  a 
part  of  a  nation,  the  governing  body  of 
a  nation  which  professes  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  cherish  those  absolute 
values,  such  as  fairness  and  justice, 
cherish  the  rights  of  every  individual,  no 
matter  how  lowly,  and  still  pass  a  tax 
bill  which  gives  the  American  oil  in- 
dustry more  than  we  give  the  50  percent 
of  the  people  who  earn  below  $20,000  a 
year? 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  nation  that 
is  short  of  money,  and  the  high  interest 
rates  are  attributable  to  the  terrible 
shortage  of  money.  Yet,  five  American 
companies  trjing  to  take  over  Conoco 
have  $30  billion  of  credit  tied  up  in  this 
Nation  that  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Who  are  they?  I  do  not  need  to 
name  them,  because  you  know  who  they 
are. 

Mr.  President,  v/hat  social  or  economic 
value  is  served,  Vvhat  part  of  America  is 
served,  v/ith  thiSv  amendment,  which 
gives  the  American  oil  industry  $33  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years? 
.  Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say, 
simply,  that  passage  of  this  particular 
part  of  the  bill  that  betrays  50  percent 
of  the  people  and  gives  $33  billion  to  the 
very  wealthiest  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
wealthy,  say  a  lot  more  about  Congress 
than  it  does  about  the  oil  companies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator  an 
additional  45  seconds. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  never  asked  for  this.  When 
he  submitted  this  tax  bill,  he  said,  "I 
want  a  clean  tax  bill,"  and  he  told  you 
the  few  provisions  that  he  wanted.  No- 
where did  he  say,  "I  want  to  relieve  the 
oil  companies  of  this  Nation  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax."  He  did  not  ask  for 
it.  The  people  who  asked  for  it  were  the 
people  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  doing  the  shameless  bidding. 


on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  votes,  and 
the  oil  companies,  who  lobbied  this  body 
and  urged  on  that  bidding  war. 

It  will  be  a  travesty  if  this  motijn  is 
not  adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
6  minutes  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  3  min- 
utes and  6  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago.  I 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  on  the  telephone.  He  was 
in  Atlanta. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Metzenbaum 
asked  me  to  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  try  to  extend  the  time 
for  voting  on  the  Kennedy  motion.  I  had 
to  tell  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  that 
was  not  feasible  to  do,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Senators  are  committed  to  the 
voting  sequence  that  has  been  estab- 
lished for  2 :  15  and  then  2 :  30. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  believe,  im- 
derstootl  why  that  unanimous-consent 
request  could  not  be  agreed  to. 

That,  together  with  the  complications 
of  the  air  controllers'  strike,  apparently 
indicates  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wiU  not  be  here.  I  promised  to  put  in  the 
Record,  as  I  am  doing  now,  the  fact  that 
he  made  a  very  diligent  and  good-faith 
effort  to  be  here,  including  his  request 
to  extend  the  time  for  voting,  which  I 
regret  I  could  not  grant. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after  a  great 
deal  of  give  and  take  during  the  16- 
hour  marathon  conference  the  House 
and  Senate  reached  agreement  resolv- 
ing the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  tax  bills.  There  were  accom- 
modations made  on  both  sides,  as  there 
must  be  in  any  conference. 

I  know  there  are  those  in  this  body 
that  have  some  concern  about  the  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  relating  to  the  so- 
called  windfall  profit  tax.  The  House- 
passed  tax  bill  had  about  $16.2  billion 
in  windfall  profit  and  income  tax  relief 
for  oil  producers  and  royalty  owners. 
The  Senate-passed  tax  bill  had  about 
$6.6  billion  in  such  relief.  The  final  com- 
promise resolved  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing had  about  $11.7  billion  in  windfall 
profit  tax  relief.  This  compromise  is  just 
slightly  above  the  midpoint  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  Thus,  the  con- 
ferees essentially  split  the  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  positions. 
Splitting  the  difference  is  hardly  a  novel 
or  inappropriate  way  of  resolving  differ- 
ences between  two  bills. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  de- 
spite the  talk  about  "major  oil  compa- 
nies" and  "big  oil,"  the  conference 
decision  did  not  add  one  additional 
nickel  for  the  big  oil  companies.  It  is 
true  that  the  phase  down  of  the  tax  rate 
on  newly  discovered  oil  will  give  some  re- 
lief to  major  oil  companies  as  well  as 
independents  and  royalty  owners. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  oil  provision  was 
the  same  in  both  bills  and  thus  not  sub- 
ject to  change  in  conference.  Moreover, 
the  new  oil  provision  should  be  no  sur- 
prise to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 


since  he  negotiated  the  phase  down  with 
this  Senator  when  the  tax  bill  was  on 
the  floor  last  week. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  relief  added  to 
the  Senate  bill  in  conference  will  entirely 
go  to  independent  producers  and  royalty 
owners.  They  are  not  big  oil.  Independ- 
ent producers  are  generally  little  oil.  The 
relief  for  independents  applies  only  to 
marginal  wells  producing  less  than  10 
barrels  per  day. 

In  Kansas  the  average  well  produces 
only  3.3  barrels  per  day.  These  wells  did 
not  benefit  from  decontrol  since  stripper 
oil  had  long  been  exempt  from  price  con- 
trols. 

Thus,  these  wells  received  no  so-called 
windfall  from  President  Carter's  deci- 
sion to  decontrol  the  price  of  crude  oil 
and  it  should  never  have  been  subject 
to  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Imposing  an 
additional  tax  burden  on  economically 
marginal  strippers  just  accelerates  the 
premature  abandonment  of  wells  that 
collectively  play  an  important  role  in  our 
effort  to  produce  more  oil  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Royalty  owners  likewise  should  never 
have  been  subject  to  windfall  profit  tax. 
There  are  about  2  million  royalty  owners 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  are 
typically  little  people — farmers,  ranch- 
ers, retired  people.  These  are  not  the 
giant  oil  companies  at  which  this  tax 
was  supposed  to  be  aimed.  How  can  any- 
one justify  imposing  a  windfall  profit 
tax  on  an  80-year-old  widow  who  de- 
pends on  her  royalty  checks  to  buy  food, 
clothing,  and  pay  her  rent. 

In  my  view,  if  we  have  any  windfall 
profit  tax  at  all,  it  should  apply  only  to 
the  big  producers  and  not  to  little  people 
or  even  to  middle -class  families.  The 
royalty  owner  provisions  in  the  confer- 
ence report  accomplish  this  objective. 

aOTALTT  OWNER  RELIEF 

The  windfall  profit  tax  has  worked  an. 
unconscionable  hardship  on  the  approx- 
imately 2  million  small  royalty  owners 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  roy- 
alty owners  in  literally  every  State  of 
the  United  States. 

The  vast  majority  of  royalty  owners 
are  retired  persons  who  depend  on  roy- 
alty checks  to  supplement  their  social 
seciurity  checks  and  farmers,  who  are 
currently  hard  pressed  by  low  farm 
prices  and  high  interest  rates. 

On  May  23,  1980.  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  field  hearings  on  the  royal- 
ty owner  issue  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
Great  Bend.  Kans.  Nearly  4,000  angry 
royalty  owners  tiuned  out  to  those  hear- 
ings. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  people  who  at- 
tended these  field  hearings  identified 
themselves  as  being  retired  and  approxi- 
mately 75  to  80  percent  identified  them- 
selves as  farmers. 

How  can  anyone  justify  taxing  away  36 
percent  of  the  income  on  80-year-old 
retired  couples  who  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient mcome  to  pay  income  taxes  in 
years? 

The  royalty  owners  were  almost  com- 
pletely ignored  during  the  consideration 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Unlike  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  or  the  independents, 
royalty  owners  had  no  Washington  lob- 
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byists  or  even  any  national  organizations 
to  plead  their  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  a  constituent, 
together  with  an  attached  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stockton.  Kans., 

May  1.  1980. 

Senator  Bob  Dole:  I'm  writing  tbU  letter 
to  you  In  regard  to  "Windfall  Profits  Tax." 
Now  I  am  a  widow  trying  to  get  along  on  my 
S.S..  which  Is  $239.  I  am  76  years  old  and 
get  a  small  oil  check  and  in  my  last  check 
the  "Permian"  Corporation,  in  Houston.  Tex. 
held  $81.00  WPT  out  of  my  check,  which  U 
very  unfair  to  us  consumers.  Every  day  you 
see  the  big  profits  the  oil  companies  aie 
getting.  What  good  is  the  tax  if  they  are 
putting  it  all  on  consumers.  The  Rooks  Co. 
people  are  up  in  arms  about   this  matter. 

I  am  the  mother  of  Georgia  (Guthrie) 
Penner  and  Les  her  husband,  which  have 
been  Dole  supporters. 

I  pay  $17.31  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
per  month.  $9.40  for  Medicare  and  they  are 
not  paying  what  most  Dr's.  and  Hospitals  are 
charging,  they  are  really  ripping  us  olT.  I  have 
spent  over  $600  for  prescriptions,  let  alone 
over  the  counter  medicine,  have  to  drive  to 
Hays-  for  medicine  and  medical  treatments. 

Please  make  President  Carter  read  this. 
Sincerely. 

K17LA  M.  Otttbrie. 

The  Windfall  Pkoitt  Pinch 
(By  Scott  Selrer) 

Plainville. — Henry  Desalre  looks  nothing 
like  an  oil  baron.  He's  a  Plainville  painter. 
Paint  spots  his  clothing;  white  psJnt  hasn't 
washed  completely  from  his  hands. 

Yes  Desalre.  who  owns  a  fraction  of  four 
Roofis  County  oil  wells  pumping  a  tiny 
amount  of  black  gold,  has  been  swept  up 
Into  the  same  oil  windfall  profits  tax  dust- 
pan as  oil  biggies  such  as  Exxon.  Texaco  and 
Mobil. 

He  felt  the  blow  of  the  tax  for  the  first 
time  last  week  when  his  oil  royalty  check  ar- 
rived in  the  mail.  About  34  percent  of  that 
check  had  been  eaten  by  the  tax  that  Carter 
signed  Into  law  April  2.  becoming  effective 
retroactively  on  March  1. 

"It  about  floored  me."  said  Desalre.  "I 
don't  think  anybody  realized  this  was  going 
to  happen — that  "the  small  royalty  owner 
would  be  chopped.  How  can  anybody  come 
along  and  take  34  percent  of  anything  from 
you?" 

Desalre  isn't  alone  In  his  anger.  He's  one 
of  a  legion  of  some  150.000  Kansans  who  own 
oil  royalty  rights.  Those  rights  belong  to  the 
landowner,  who  traditionally  receive  one- 
eighth  of  the  production  of  a  well  pumping 
on  his  property.  The  royalty  rights  can  be 
sold,  given  away  or  divided  among  heirs. 
Desalre  receved  his  royalty  rights  from  his 
father  In  the  form  of  Christmas  gifts. 

The  effects  of  the  windfall  tax  became 
apparent  to  Desalre  and  others  when  the 
monthly  royalty  checks  arrived,  as  Is  tradi- 
tional, soon  after  the  20th  of  the  month. 

"A  lot  of  them  (landowners)  were  not 
aware  of  this."  said  Joe  Hess  of  Drelllng  Oil 
Comoany.  Victoria.  They  wpn  aware  of  the 
windfall  profits  legislation,  he  added,  "but 
they  thought  (lawmakers)  were  talking 
about  the  major  oil  companies." 

Royalty  owners  are  being  surprised. 

"They  treated  the  royalty  owner  terribly." 
Hess  said  of  lawmakers.  "They  treated  him 
Just  like  a  major  oil  company." 

The  windfall  profits  tax  Is  a  complex  maze 
that  spans  three  classes  of  oil.  two  classes  of 
oil  producers  and  numerous  tax  rates. 


The  "windfall"  Is  the  difference  between  a 
fluctuating  "base  price"  of  oil  and  the  mar- 
ket price,  which  has  been  decontrolled  by 
the  government  and  allowed  ti>  escalate.  In 
March,  the  base  price  was  computed  to  be 
about  $16.50  a  barrel:  the  market  price  was 
about  $39.  The  windfall  tax,  therefore,  is 
levied  on  the  difference,  about  $22.50. 

There  are.  Hess  explains,  three  "tiers"  of 
oil.  The  tax  Is  most  severe  in  tier  one.  which 
Includes  oil  from  wells  in  production  before 
1979.  On  these  wells,  major  oil  companies 
and  the  royalty  owners  must  fork  over  70 
percent  of  the  "windfall." 

Independent  oil  companies,  those  drawing 
fewer  than  1,000  barrels  per  day  from  their 
various  wells,  are  given  a  windfall  tax  break. 
They  must  fork  over  only  50  percent  of  the 
"windfall." 

The  oil  companies  suffer  less  of  a  windfall 
bite,  Hess  explained,  because  they  bear  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  well  and  its  loca- 
tion: the  royalty  owner  has  no  expenses. 

Most  of  Kansas  oil  falls  Into  the  second 
tier,  Hess  said.  This  tier  gives  special  con- 
sideration to  wells  producing  fewer  than  10 
barrels  per  day — socalled  stripper  wells. 
Desaire's  Rooks  County  wells  fall  into  this 
category. 

For  these  wells,  major  oil  companies  and 
royalty  owners  such  as  Desalre  must  surren- 
der 60  percent  of  the  windfall  In  the  name  of 
the  tax.  Independent  oil  companies  give  up 
30  percent  of  the  windfall. 

Tier  three  recognizes  new  oil  wells,  put 
into  production  after  Jan.  1,  1979.  In  this 
tier,  the  tax  for  all  parties  is  30  percent  of 
the  windfall. 

Desalre  is  disgusted  that  he's  shouldering 
the  windfall  burden  with  the  likes  of  Big 
Oil.  He  sees  the  skyrocketing  profits  of  the 
large  companies  as  the  catalyst  of  the  leg- 
islation that  is  taxing  him. 

"Everybody  got  emotional  and  said  'Boy. 
look  at  these  oil  companies.'  And  sure.  Exxon 
reports  that  profits  are  up  104  percent  for  the 
quarter.  But  they're  not  the  ones  who  stand 
to  lose  anything." 

As  the  owner  of  the  royalty  rights.  Desalre 
Insists  that  his  oil  should  be  marketed  at 
the  price  set  by  free  enterprise.  Even  with 
the  windfall  tax,  of  course,  his  oil  checlcs 
are  on  the  Increase. 

"Where's  my  windfall.  I  live  In  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  In  Plainville." 

The  windfall  profits  taxes,  Desalre  con- 
tends, will  siphon  money  from  Kansas  to 
fund  social  programs  in  the  urban  areas. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  helping  (poor  people) 
heat  their  homes  with  this  because  to  me 
it's  a  gift  from  God,"  Desalre  said.  He  fears, 
though,  that  the  menu  of  social  welfare  is 
becoming  so  vast  the  work  incentive  is  lost. 

Too  many  poor  people  are  poor  because 
they  have  a  distaste  for  work,  he  said.  "No 
amount  of  money  I  could  give  them  would 
help  them." 

"Ill  admit,  some  people  are  born  to  pov- 
erty and  there's  nothing  they  can  do  about 
it — I  saw  Coal  Miner's  Daughter  (a  movie)." 

Desalre,  oil  royalty  owner  that  he  is, 
doesnt  count  his  family  of  six.  Including  a 
set  of  Infant  twins,  among  the  wealthy. 

He  says  his  income,  derived  from  painting 
Jobs  as  well  as  oil  royalties,  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  government's  poverty  level 
for  a  family  of  six.  which  is  $8,900. 

"There  is  nobody  around  here  getting 
filthy  rich  off  their  oil  checks,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  we  have  anybody  In  Plainville 
flying  off  and  putting  their  money  in  a  Swiss 
bank." 

The  oil  checks  Desalre  receives  are  spent 
on  such  mundane  projects  as  kitchen  re- 
modeling and  repairs  to  his  pickup.  He  dem- 
onstrates by  pointing  to  a  pair  of  occasional 
chairs  and  other  furniture. 

"Our  oil  check  bought  those  two  chairs 
right  there — and  that  chair  you're  sitting  on 
and  that  used  couch. 


With  oil  income  being  siphoned  from  the 
area  economy.  Plainville  merchants  will  suf- 
fer, he  predicts. 

Banker  Paul  VanDyke  of  the  Plainville 
State  Bank  agrees.  Because  oil  is  big  busi- 
ness In  Rooks  County,  the  tax  "will  make 
a  lot  of  difference  In  this  community." 

VanDyke  noticed  many  unhappy  depositors 
In  his  bank  last  week  when  they  carried  their 
oH  checks  to  the  teller's  windows. 

Many  royalty  owners  in  Plainville,  he  said, 
rely  on  their  oil  checks  to  help  them  meet 
the  cost  of  living.  "All  at  once  a  third  of 
(their  oil  income)  is  gone  and  they're  going 
to  have  a  hard  time  making  it.  I  think  It's 
unfortunate." 

Don  Schnake.  Wichita,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Kansas  Independent  OH  and 
Gas  Producers  Association,  says  the  tax  wlU 
lake  some  $400  million  from  the  pockets  of 
Kansans  every  year. 

"That's  an  awfully  big  bite  for  a  small 
state  that's  trying  to  stay  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness." 

Hays  oilman  Steve  Pratt,  in  business  with 
his  father.  Don.  an  oil  developer,  doesn't 
doubt  that  the  economic  Impact  will  be 
severe. 

"It's  a  blow  to  our  economy  that  we  Jxist 
don't  need  right  now, "  he  said,  noting  that 
cattle  and  wheat  prices  have  fallen  substan- 
tially In  recent  weeks. 

Pratt  calls  the  windfall  tax  a  national 
rlpoff  tax.  It  was  designed  to  tax  the  big 
oil  companies  but  big  oil  companies  can 
recoup  some  of  that  at  the  gas  pumps.  The 
land  owner  has  no  recourse.  He's  losing  an 
asset  under  hU  ground  and  it'll  never  be 
there  again. 

"I  don't  mean  to  make  a  speech  but  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  It  are  being  taxed 
the  most.  It's  going  to  be  awfully  tough  on 
a  lot  of  people." 

Besides  that,  Pratt  says  the  tax  alters  the 
economics  of  keeping  low  producing  wells 
pumping. 

An  oil  company  is  exposed  to  considerable 
costs.  Including  maintenance  of  the  well, 
maintenance  of  roads  to  lease  sites  and  the 
ever-higher  costs  of  fuel  to  power  the  pumps. 
Wells  producing  less  than  five  barrels  per 
day,  he  said,  are  operating  dangerously  close 
to  the  break-even  point. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  these."  he  said.  Some  may  be  shut 
down,  even  though  the  operator  can  receive 
a  windfall  profit  rebate  if  his  well  loses 
money.  (The  royalty  owner  wouldn't  receive 
such  a  rebate,  though.) 

Desalre  fears  his  wells  may  be  among  those 
shut  down.  "I  think  mine  might  fall  into 
that  category  because  they  are  very  mar- 
ginal." 

None  of  his  four  wells  pump  more  than 
five  barrels  per  day.  Often  one  or  more  of 
the  wells  are  shut  down  for  repairs  of  one 
kind  or  another.  "I've  never  been  out  there 
when  all  four  of  them  were  pumping."  he 
said. 

Desaire's  wells  are  operated  by  a  tiny  inde- 
pendent oil  company  formed  with  the  part- 
nership of  two  Denver  men.  They're  not  to 
be  confused  with  big  oil,  he  says. 

"These  little  Independent  oil  companies. 
If  something  goes  wrong  (with  the  well) 
they  have  to  wait  until  they  get  an  oil  check 
before  they  can  fix  It." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  an 
error  in  the  Statement  of  Managers.  On 
page  271  item  86  is  the  provision  for 
charitable  contributions  by  corporations. 
The  statement  says  that  the  House  pro- 
vision prevailed.  This  is  not  coTect.  The 
House  actually  receded  to  the  Senate. 

Under  present  law,  a  corporation's 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
may  not  exceed  5  percent  of  its  taxable 
income.  The  conference  bill  increases 
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the  limitation  on  a  corporation's  charita- 
ble contrib'Jtions  deduction  to  10  per- 
cent of  taxable  income.  The  provision 
is  effective  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981. 
The  statute  is  correct,  however. 
The  President,  this  Senator  is  one  who 
thinks  that  windfall  profits  tax  relief  for 
royalty  owners  is  long  overdue.  Thus  I 
applaud  the  conference  commlttee'.s 
decision  to  provide  a  permanent  windfall 
profit  tax  exemption  for  royalty  owners 
begyining  in  1982.  Under  the  conference 
bill,  qualified  royalty  owners  will  be  ex- 
empt on  two  barrels  per  day  of  royalty 
interest  in  1982.  1983.  and  1984  and  on 
three  barrels  per  day  after  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
one  point  about  the  royalty  owner  relief. 
During  our  discussions  of  royalty  owner 
relief  during  the  conference  there  was 
some  indication  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  find  it  somewhat  easier 
to  administer  an  exemption  that  was 
stated  in  terms  of  dollars,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  barrels. 

It  was  the  intention  of  this  Senator 
and  those  other  Senators  who  fashioned 
this  compromise  proposal  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  should  be  authorized  fay 
regulation  to  translate  the  barrel  exemp- 
tion into  an  equivalant  dollar  figure  for 
administrative  purposes.  This  would  pre- 
sumably be  done  on  an  annual  or  quar- 
terly basis  and  would  involve  different 
dollar  figures  for  each  tier  of  oil 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Treasury  and  the  IRS  should  have  this 
authority  to  insure  the  most  efficient 
functioning  of  this  relief. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  share  his  view  of  what  was  intended 
and  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  the  au- 
thority indicated  to  effectively  admin- 
ijt.er  the  orovisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  allows  taxpay- 
ers who  do  not  itemize  their  deductions 
to  deduct  charitable  contributions.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  these  contribu- 
tions will  be  subject  to  the  substantiation 
requirements  now  contained  in  the  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  charitable  contri- 
butions and  that  the  conferees  intended 
that  the  Secretary  may  modify  these 
regulations  and  prescribe  additional  re- 
quirements for  the  substantiation  of 
above-the-line  charitable  deductions. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  it  is. 
Mr.  LONG.  Under  the  provision  of  the 
bill  relating  to  section  483,  certain  de- 
ferred-payment sales  of  land  between 
related  parties,  described  in  section  483 
<g»,  will  be  subject  to  a  special  imputed 
interest  rate.  The  maximum  rate  of  im- 
puted interest  under  section  483(b)  will 
be  7  percent,  compounded  semiannually, 
for  sales  qualifying  under  new  section 
483(g). 

In  effect,  this  means  that,  if  there  is  a 
total  unstated  interest,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  483(c),  then  the  imputed 
interest  rate  provided  in  the  regulations 
will  be  no  greater  than  7  percent,  com- 
pounded semiannually. 

However,  the  bill  does  not  seem  to 
specify  what  rate  would  be  used  as  a  test 


rate  to  determine  whether,  under  section 
4831  c>,  there  is  total  unstated  interest. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  anticipate  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  provide  by 
regulation  that,  for  sales  of  land  between 
related  parties  qualifying  for  the  maxi- 
mum 7  percent  imputed  interest  rate 
under  new  section  483(g),  the  test  rate 
will  be  6  percent  simple  interest. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Dole,  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Long. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  reported  tax  bill,  on 
July  23,  1981,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Dole,  was  kind 
enough  to  explain  to  me  the  committee's 
intention  with  regard  to  the  income  tax 
withholding  provisions  in  the  bill.  He 
stated  that  the  provisions  contemplated 
prompt  Treasury  implementation  to  al- 
low adjustment  of  withholding  to  prevent 
overwithholding  of  income  tax. 

Do  the  withholding  provisions  in  the 
conference  report  have  the  same  legisla- 
tive intent? 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  agree  with 
the  response  of  the  committee  chairman? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  good  de- 
bate here.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  $33  billion.  That  is  over  a  10- 
year  period.  We  have  never  talked  about 
a  10-year  period  on  anything  until  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  put  out  his 
press  release.  We  have  been  talking  about 
5  years. 

If  you  talk  about  a  10-year  impact  of 
this  bill,  it  is  between  $2  and  $3  trillion. 
So  let  us  take  this  $33  billion  figure  and 
compare  it  to  $2  or  $3  trillion,  and  it  in- 
dicates that  it  is  not  very  substantial. 
Much  of  that  $33  billion  was  never  in 
conference,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
story  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
about  oil  activity  in  New  England,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  and  those  States  that 
do  not  seem  to  want  us  to  produce  any 
more.  They  are  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  some  of  their  own.  It 
is  referred  to  as  "Oil  Treasure  Hunt  Be- 
gins in  New  York  State."  It  is  not  only 
New  York  State  but  the  eastern  over- 
thrust  belt. 

Maybe  they  can  help  out  in  that  part 
of  the  country  and  not  have  all  this 
rhetoric  about  oil  companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.   Treasure   Hunt   Begins   in   New   York 

State 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Fort  Ann.  N.Y.— Visions  of  oil  wealth  are 
wafting  across  the  counties  along  the  upper 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlaln. 

Agents  for  oil  and  gas  companies  are  comb- 


ing the  hlUy  region,  leasing  the  mineral 
rights  of  farmers:  seismologists  are  taking 
soundings  of  the  rock  strata,  and  geologists 
are  estimating  that  the  chances  of  finding 
at  least  natural  gas  rising  as  more  of  the 
underground  structure  is  mapped. 

•It  really  »s  incredible  to  find  a  classic 
exploration  play  for  oil  and  gas  here  in  the 
Hudson  Valley."  said  Henrj-  B.  Bailey  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey. 

While  some  experts  doubt  that  drilling  In 
this  area  will  b?  productive,  legislation 
awaiting  Governor  Carey's  signature  would 
add  20  engineers  and  environmental  special- 
ists to  the  slate  agency  regulating  oil  and  gas 
production.  The  staff  now  numbers  only 
seven. 

"It's  a  multibillion-dollar  treasure  hunt." 
said  Harry  Fairbanks,  one  of  the  leasing 
agents  for  Columbia  Gas  Transmission  Com- 
pany, a  major  national  retailer  of  natural 
gas. 

The  optimism  extends  beyond  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  where  Columbia  Gas  has  leased 
the  mineral  rights  on  300.000  acres  in  Albany. 
Rensselaer.  Saratoga  and  Warren  Counties, 
as  well  as  here  in  Washington  County.  Many 
other  acres  are  being  leased  by  Intermedi- 
aries, state  officials  say.  making  it  possible 
for  companies  to  conceal  their  interests  in 
the  region. 

On  the  Vermont  side  of  the  state  line  a 
dozen  miles  east  of  here,  as  many  as  a  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  leased  for  mineral  rights 
in  the  five  counties  that  border  New  York 
and  extend  northward  to  the  Quebec  border. 
In  addition,  several  companies,  including  the 
Ohio  OH  and  Gas  Company,  have  leased  acre- 
age this  year  near  the  New  York  border. 

Geologic  surveys  that  led  to  handsome  oil 
and  gas  production  over  the  last  20  years  in 
nearby  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  led  scien- 
tists to  conclude  that  there  should  be 
amounts  In  commercial  quantity  south  of 
the  border,  certainly  in  natural  gas  and  per- 
haps in  oil  as  well. 

With  demands  and  prices  for  natural  gas 
rising,  particularly  in  the  Northeast,  as  price 
controls  are  lifted,  the  economic  potential  Is 
thought  to  be  enormous. 

Most  of  the  new  excitement  has  t>een  gen- 
erated by  recent  geologic  discoveries  along 
what  are  called  overthrust  belts,  that  Is.  areas 
in  which  one  thick  rock  layer  has  been 
shoved  atop  another  by  mighty  pressures 
within  the  earth's  crust,  masking  the  Iden- 
tity— and  thus  the  economic  potential — of 
the  lower  layer. 

SEARCH    paying    OFF 

Enormous  quantities  of  oil  and  gas  have 
been  found  over  the  last  decade  in  the  West- 
ern Overthrust  Belt  along  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, while  the  hunt  in  the  Eastern  Over- 
thrust Belt  along  the  Appalachians  is  Just 
beginning  to  pay  off  in  some  southern  areas. 

The  Eastern  belt  snakes  northward 
through  New  Jersey,  where  no  major  leasing 
activity  has  been  reported,  up  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  the  New  York-Vermont  border, 
envelopes  Lake  Champlaln  and  its  shores, 
and  finally  thins  out   In  Quebec. 

"The  center  of  the  overthrust  belt  goes 
right  through  my  farm,"  said  Dick  McGulre 
of  Salem,  NT. 

Mr.  McGulre,  who  is  president  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  said  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau had  worked  with  the  various  oil  and 
gas  companies  in  drafting  the  model  lease 
now  In  use,  which  gives  farmers  $1  per  acre 
per  year  for  10  years,  plus  a  royalty  of  one- 
eighth  of  any  oil  and  gas  produced,  as  well 
as  lesser  considerations. 

Dr.  John  Matochlk,  a  Washington  County 
neighbor  and  veterinarian,  said  he  believed 
that  "the  prospects  for  finding  soBiethlng 
around  here  are  very  good,"  and  continued: 

"A  lot  of  people  are  optimistic,  but  many 
of  the  farmers  In  the  county  have  refused 
to  sign  because  they  don't  want  to  be  obll- 
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gated  to  doing  something  they  might  later 
regret." 

For  one  farmer,  however,  the  reason  for 
not  signing  was  totally  different. 

"The  oil  companies  have  the  country  by 
the  throat,  and  I  for  one  won't  play  along 
with  them."  said  Ralph  TUford.  69.  of  Kings- 
bury. 

NEIGHBOR     NEEDS     MONET 

Yet  a  neighbor.  Larry  White.  32.  Is  happy 
to  lease  the  mineral  rights  to  his  400-acre 
dairy  farm. 

"I  hope  the  companies  do  strike  oil  or 
gas."  Mr.  White  said.  "Even  though  I  Intend 
to  stay  In  farming.  I  could  u.<ie  the  extra 
money  what  with  having  four  children." 

The  prospect  of  extra  Income  is  also  the 
main  reason  this  part  of  New  York  Is  being 
explored  at  all.  Here,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country,  areas  previously  held  to  be 
of  only  marginal  Interest  in  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction are  coming  under  Increased  scrutiny. 

The  American  side  of  Lake  Erie,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  believed  to  contain  300  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  on  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion on  the  Canadian  side  of  20  million  cubic 
feet  a  day.  Even  though  the  cost  of  drilling 
Is  higher  than  on  land.  Interest  has  Increased 
lately  as  the  price  of  natural  gas  has  risen. 

"The  gas  Is  there  and  It  will  be  recov- 
ered." said  Stanley  F.  Klersznowskl.  a  pe- 
troleum engineer  with  the  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation. 

Mr.  Klersznowskl  noted  that  the  number 
of  permits  to  drill  oil  and  gas  wells  In  New 
York  State  had  risen  from  about  500  In  1978 
to  almost  900  last  year.  That  Increase  mir- 
rors an  increase  In  drilling  activity  through- 
out the  country. 

Indeed,  while  for  years  the  number  of  new 
gas  wells  had  averaged  20  or  so  a  year.  In 
1974.  the  year  the  Arab  oil  embargo  ended, 
the  number  shot  to  250.  It  has  since  con- 
tinued to  rise,  reaching  450  last  year,  while 
gas  production  has  risen  tenfold  In  20  years, 
to  15.7  billion  cubic  feet  last  year. 

He  estimated  that  this  amount  would 
triple  by  the  end  of  the  decade  because  of 
the  combination  of  greater  demand,  higher 
price  and  new  discoveries. 

MODEL   DRAWN   rS    1974 

Richard  Beardsley,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
exploration  activities  here  for  Columbia  Gas. 
and  others  said  the  initial  Idea  that  commer- 
cial quantities  of  oil  and  gas  might  be 
present  stemmed  from  a  geological  model 
drawn  In  1974  by  Dr.  Brian  Keith  and  Dr. 
Gerald  Friedman  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  In  Troy.  It  forecast  the  presence 
of  formations  containing  hydrocarbons  be- 
neath the  overthrust  stratum. 

Shortly  afterward,  outcrops  of  450-mlI- 
lion-year-old  limestone  were  found  on  North 
Hero  and  South  Hero  Islands  In  Lake  Cham- 
plain  several  miles  from  the  Junction  of  New 
York.  Vermont  and  Quebec.  The  finding  was 
significant  since  oil  and  gas  had  been  pro- 
duced from  these  limestones  In  Quebec. 

And  Just  as  Important  was  the  development 
In  the  last  few  years  of  computer-assisted 
methods  of  interpretation  of  seismic  data 
that  make  subsurface  mapping  much  more 
accurate  than  It  had  been  In  the  past. 

The  combination  of  these  findings  and  new 
technology  has.  according  to  specialists,  sub- 
stantially increased  the  chances  of  finding 
oil  and  gas  In  this  region.  Columbia  Gas  Is 
Investing  about  $10  million  In  the  search 
and  plans  to  drill  an  exploratory  well  next 
year. 

Two  earlier  efforts.  In  Orange  County,  N.Y., 
In  1978.  and  In  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  In  1964, 
found  only  small  amounts  of  hydrocarbons. 

Pew  specialists  are  willing  to  predict  when 
or  If  a  gas  or  oil  field  will  be  found  In  this 
area,  but  many  agree  with  Mr.  Beardsley. 

"My  Job  Is  optimism."  he  said. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  close  by 
suggesting  that  what  we  had  is  one  of 
the  best  media  events  I  have  ever  par- 
ticipated in.  A  lot  of  people  showed  up 
and  took  notes  and  a  lot  of  Senators 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
this  very  important  issue. 

I  am  certain  there  will  be  some  votes 
for  the  motion,  and  I  am  going  to  per- 
mit that  we  have  an  up  and  down  vote 
so  it  will  be  totally  above  board,  with 
no  motion  to  table,  just  an  up  and  down 
vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  are  no  dollar  figures  in  the  mo 
tlon  to  recommit.  "Just  be  fair,"  it  said 
in  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  think  we  have  been  fair,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  and 
defeat  this  motion  resoundingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  not  have  6  sec- 
onds remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  has  6  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  is  not  the  President's  tax  bill.  The 
issue  is  oil.  I  say  that  $33  billion  is  too 
much,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
for  my  motion  which  will  send  the  con- 
ference back  to  reduce  that  figure. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes  to  take  up  certain 
housekeeping  details  before  we  vote  on 
this  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  us  have  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators.  This  will  not  take  but  only 
a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position 
to  consider  two  items  on  the  legislative 
calendar  of  business  for  today?  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Calendar  Order  No.  95,  S.  1191, 
and  Calendar  Order  No.  234,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  65. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  matters  are  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  ready  to  proceed. 


PROCLAIMING  RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG AS  HONORARY  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  proclaim- 
ing Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  ascertain  from 
the  Soviet  Union  the  whereabouts  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  re- 
turn to  freedom. 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  Presiddht,  to- 
day the  Senate  is  consia«ringfir  resolu- 
tion to  honor  and  aid  an^BK^raordinary 
and  courageous  man,  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
a  Swedish  diplomat  who  saved  thousands 
of  people  from  death  during  World  War 
II.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
65,  to  grant  honorary  citizenship  to  this 
man.  A  similar  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  220,  is  pending  in  the  House. 

As  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
"Free  Raoul  Wallenberg"  Committee,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  about  Mr. 
Wallenberg,  one  of  the  few  genuine  heros 
of  our  time.  Last  year.  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  117. 

This  resolution,  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  convey  to  the  Soviet 
Government  the  deep  concern  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  for  the 
fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  saved  as  many  as 
100.000  Hungarian  Jews  by  extending 
Swedish  citizenship  and  protection  to 
these  victims  of  Nazi  persecution.  Daily, 
this  incomparable  humanitarian  showed 
impressive  bravery  and  ingenuity  as  he 
faced  Nazi  soldiers  and  death  squads  to 
save  thousands  of  prisoners,  people  who 
were  unrelated  to  him  by  birth  or  ethnic 
group  or  citizenship  or  religion. 

He  followed  the  death  marches  and 
went  to  the  deportation  trains  in  Hun- 
gary. There  he  literallv  pulled  people  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  Nazis,  consistently 
endangering  his  own  life. 

In  1945.  when  the  Ri'ssian  Armv  oc- 
cupied Budapest,  they  arre>:ted  Wallen- 
berg. For  12  years,  the  Soviet  disclaimed 
anv  knowledge  of  his  existence. 

Finally,  in  1952  Soviet  authorities  said 
he  was  dead.  Despite  these  ofBcial  Soviet 
statements,  numerous  former  Russian 
prisoners  claim  that  they  have  seen  or 
spoken  with  Wallenberg  during  the  past 
36  years.  As  recently  as  January  of  this 
year,  witnesses  reported  having  seen 
Wallenberg  alive. 

In  addition  to  honoring  this  self -sac- 
rificing individual,  the  resolution  will 
give  our  State  Department  additional 
diolomatic  leverage  to  pursue  the  case 
of  this  heroic  prisoner.  We  must  con- 
tinue in  our  efforts  to  emphasize  to  the 
Soviets  our  commitment  to  Wallenberg's 
survival.  We  hope  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  take  notice  of  our  deep 
concern,  reexamine  the  situation  and 
conduct  a  thorough  search  for  Wallen- 
berg. 

During  World  War  II,  at  a  time  when 
peoDlo  were  paralyzed  by  fear.  Raoul 
Wallenberg  rescued  thousands  by  con- 
ferring Swedish  citizenship  upon  them. 
What  he  accomplished,  risking  his  own 
life  to  save  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  innocent  people,  is  unparalleled  In 
history. 

It  is  only  appropriate  to  confer  hon- 
orary U.S.  citizenship  upon  him.  both  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  secure  for  him  the 
same  life  and  liberty  he  brought  to  so 
many  others,  and  to  honor  this  great  in- 
dividual. Only  once  before  has  Congress 
taken  such  an  action.  In  1916,  we  hon- 
ored Winston  Churchill  for  his  unique 
contribution  to  preserve  free  societies. 
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I  am, confident  that  the  Senate  will 
join  in  this  resolution,  thus,  granting  to 
Mr.  Wallenberg  the  high  and  unique 
honor  of  honorary  U.S.  citizenship  and 
demonstrating  that  the  strong  bonds  of 
human  spirit  transcend  race,  religion, 
and  nationality.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65  to  make  Raoul  Wallenberg  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  seek  his  status  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  hardly  need  to  recall  the  dramatic 
story  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  It  has  been 
repeated  in  magazines,  in  books,  and  on 
the  CBS  documentary  program  "60 
Minutes."  Again  and  again  America  has 
heard  the  story  of  the  noble  Swedish 
citizen  who  over  the  course  of  years 
risked  his  life  in  an  effort  to  save  as 
many  Jews  as  he  humanly  could  from 
the  awful  fate  that  awaited  them  as  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution,  forced  labor 
and  death  camps. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  didn't  hesitate  to  do 
all  he  possibly  could  in  this  noble  cause. 
Can  we  now  hesitate  to  take  action  that 
may  well  save  him  further  agony  as  a 
man  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  Soviet  prison 
system?  Across  the  world,  individuals 
and  organizations  have  called  for  any 
action  that  might  spur  the  Soviet  Union 
to  forward  an  investigation  into  his 
whereabouts. 

We  have  heard  on  many  separate  oc- 
casions from  the  victims  of  Soviet  camps 
who  had  known  Wallenberg  in  his  work 
in  Germany.  These  men  and  women 
swear  that  they  without  a  doubt  recog- 
nized Wallenberg's  face  during  their 
time  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  evidence  is 
sketchy,  but  it  is  possible  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  may  still  be  alive  somewhere 
in  Russia. 

If  this  Senate  agrees  to  make  Wallen- 
berg an  honorary  citizen,  there  is  the 
further  possibility  that  the  request  of  an 
American  President  would  mean  that 
the  long  and  troubled  story  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  might  come  to  light,  and. 
perhaps,  that  Wallenberg  might  be  at 
long  last  freed. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  man  whom 
we  honor,  this  man  who  saved  almost 
100,000  Irmocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  was  not  afraid  to  risk  even  his 
life,  provides  a  very  high  standard  as-we 
look  at  our  own  accomplishments. 

While  our  duties  may  not  demand 
heroism,  we  do  have  the  responsibility  to 
accomplish  legislatively  what  Raoul 
Wallenberg  did  through  his  action. 

We  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  our 
dedication  to  the  right  of  a  man  and  of 
a  people  to  life.  Let  us  follow  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  with  the  swift  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  about  to  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  and  requesting 
the  President  to  ascertain  from  the  So- 
viet Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  return  to 
freedom.  A  Swedish  citizen,  Wallenberg 
went  to  Hungary  during  World  War  II  at 
the  behest  of  the  U.S.  Government  and. 


ignoring  the  constant  danger  to  himself, 
courageously  saved  the  lives  of  an  esti- 
mated 100,000  innocent  people  who  had 
been  marked  for  death  by  the  Nazis. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  the  United  States 
requested  the  help  of  Sweden  in  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  Hungarian  Jews  facing 
extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
Specifically,  the  United  States  suggested 
that  the  number  of  Swedish  diplomatic 
and  consular  oflacials  in  Hungary  be  in- 
creased to  deal  with  this  situation.  Such 
personnel  would  receive  instructions  and 
financial  support  from  the  U.S.  War  Ref- 
ugee Board,  arrangements  to  be  handled 
through  Iver  Olsen,  the  Board's  o£Bcial 
representative  in  Sweden. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  young  Swedish 
businessman  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  United  States,  volunteered  to  under- 
take this  perilous  assignment  for  the  War 
Refugee  Board,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1944,  Wallenberg  was  sent  to  Hungary  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Legation. 

With  funds  provided  by  the  War  Ref- 
ugee Board,  Wallenberg  began  his  efforts 
to  save  Hungarian  Jews  from  deportation 
to  the  death  camps  or  violent  deaths  in 
the  ghetto  of  Budapest.  He  printed  and 
issued  thousands  of  Swedish  protective 
passports  of  his  own  design.  He  pur- 
chased and  rented  scores  of  houses  in 
Budapest,  equipped  them  with  Swedish 
flags  and  declared  them  to  be  Swedish 
Embassy  property,  and  protected  and 
cared  for  the  refugees  he  gathered  within 
these  safe  houses. 

Risking  his  own  life  time  and  time 
again,  Wallenberg  followed  the  death 
marches  and  went  daily  to  the  deporta- 
tion trains  where  he  literally  pulled  peo- 
ple out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Nazis.  And, 
when  the  Nazis  decided  to  blow  up  the 
ghetto  in  Budapest  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants with  it,  Wallenberg  confronted  the 
Nazis  leaders,  threatened  to  see  to  it 
personally  that  they  were  hanged  as  war 
criminals  if  they  proceeded  with  their 
plan,  and  thus  prevented  its  execution. 
Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  save  the  lives  of  100,000  in- 
nocent people  in  Hungary  during  World 
War  II.  Among  those  saved  through  Wal- 
lenberg's efforts  were  Congressman  Tom 
Lantos  and  his  wife  . 

In  January  1945,  Raoul  Wallenberg 
was  seized  in  Hungary  by  Russian  au- 
thorities in  direct  violation  of  his  diplo- 
matic immunity.  At  first  the  Soviets  ssud 
they  had  taken  him  into  protective  cus- 
tody. A  few  months  later,  however,  they 
denied  any  knowledge  of  him  or  his  fate. 
But  over  the  years  evidence  moimted 
that  the  Soviets  were  holding  Wallen- 
berg prisoner.  Former  inmates  of  Soviet 
prisons  who  were  released  and  escaped 
from  the  Soviet  Union  reported  talking 
to  or  hearing  about  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
Finally,  in  1957  Soviet  authorities  ac- 
knowledged that  Wallenberg  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  1945.  but  they  claimed 
that  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  while  in  a 
Soviet  prison  in  1947. 

More  recent  reports  from  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  however,  indicate  that 
Wallenberg  might  still  have  been  alive 
as  recently  as  a  few  years  ago.  In  1975  a 
Soviet  Jew  named  Jan  Kaplan  was  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  black  marketeering 
shortly  after  applying  for  an  exit  visa  to 


Israel.  When  he  was  freed  18  months 
later  for  health  reasons,  he  called  his 
daughter  in  Israel,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  he  mentioned  a  Swede 
he  had  met  in  prison  who  had  been  held 
by  the  Russians  for  some  30  years.  Kap- 
lan was  then  rearrested,  and  his  daugh- 
ter heard  nothing  further  until  July 
1979.  when  her  mother  smuggled  out  a 
letter  explaining  that  Kaplan  had  been 
rearrested  because  he  had  mentioned 
"a  Swiss  or  Swede  named  Wallberg" 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  prison  infirm- 
ary. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  had  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  Hungary  and  the  Raoul 
Wallenberg  case.  My  father  was  the  U.S. 
Minister  to  Himgary  just  prior  to  World 
War  n.  and  later,  after  serving  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions War  Crimes  Commission,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  State  Department 
reversing  itself  and  agreeing  that  geno- 
cide would  be  considered  a  war  crime. 
I,  myself  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  and 
w£is  responsible  for  the  IRC's  refugee 
relief  effort  in  Europe  following  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  1956. 

Two  years  ago.  Senators  BoscHwnz, 
Church,  Moynihan  and  I  founded  the 
Free  Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee,  and 
last  year,  along  with  those  same  dis- 
ting\iished  colleagues,  I  sponsored  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  117,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  convey  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment the  deep  concern  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people  for  the  fate  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  That  resolution  was 
approved  overwhelmingly  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

At  my  request.  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  raised  this  matter  with  Soviet 
Ambassador  Dobrynin,  and  Ambassadors 
Toon  and  Watson  were  asked  to  make 
similar  approaches  in  Moscow.  I  also 
made  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Wallen- 
berg family  at  a  press  conference  in 
Madrid  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
review  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the 
Soviet  Union  still  refuses  to  account  in  a 
credible  manner  for  the  whereabouts  and 
fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  never  been  the 
general  practice  in  the  United  States  to 
award  honorary  citizenship  to  foreigners. 
The  only  person  so  honored  in  the  past 
was  Winston  Churchill. 

Nonetheless.  I  strongly  believe  that  it 
is  entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
honor  Raoul  Wallenberg  in  this  manner. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Wallenberg 
undertook  his  perilous  mission  and  put 
his  own  life  in  jeopardy  at  the  behest  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  His  efforts  in  Him- 
gary were  supported  and  financed  by  our 
War  Refugee  Board.  Hence,  the  United 
States  has  a  much  greater  responsibility 
in  this  matter  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  The  United  States  has  an  obli- 
gation to  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  his 
family  to  try  to  secure  for  him  the  same 
life  and  liberty  he  saved  for  so  many 
others,  and  passing  this  resolution  is  one 
real  step  we  can  take  toward  meeting 
that  obligation. 

In  making  Raoul  Wallenberg  an 
honorary  U.S.  citizen,  we  are  not  confer- 
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ring  citizenship  upon  him  in  any  techni- 
cal sense.  Rather,  we  are  giving  concret^ 
expression  to  our  gratitude  and  respect 
for  his  heroic  actions  in  saving  the  hves 
of  100,000  people.  By  so  doing  we  will 
greatly  increase  his  renown  as  a  coura- 
geous humanitarian,  not  only  among 
those  whose  lives  he  saved,  but  among  all 
groups  and  individuals  who  value  human 
life  and  human  rights.  Moreover,  confer- 
ring honorary  citizenship  upon  Raoul 
Wallenberg  will  underscore  the  serious- 
ness with  which  the  American  people  and 
Government  view  Soviet  behavior  in  this 
case,  and  reaCQrm  to  Sweden  our  firm 
support  for  the  quest  to  resolve  Wallen- 
berg's fate. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  joined  witli  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation.  The  resolution  now  has  58 
cosponsors  in  the  Senate,  and  275  in  the 
House.  I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  effort  put  forth  on  behalf 
of  this  measure  by  Congressman  Tom 
Lantos  and  his  wife  Annette,  both  of 
whom  were  saved  in  Hungary  as  a  result 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg's  actions.  They 
more  than  anyone  else  have  kept  this 
matter  alive,  refusing  to  let  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg's name  slide  quietly  into  the  his- 
tory books  with  his  ultimate  fate  still 
unresolved.  They  have  been  our  con- 
science in  this  case,  and  for  that  we  all 
owe  them  our  gratitude.* 
O  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  behalf  of  granting 
Raoul  Wallenberg  honorary  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. The  fact  that  the  resolution  is  co- 
sponsored  by  over  half  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
attests  to  the  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  systematic  mass  mur- 
ders and  organized  brutality  by  the  Nazi 
regime.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
on  January  22.  1944,  established,  bv 
Executve  order,  the  War  Refugee  Board. 
The  Board's  purpose  was  to  rescue  in- 
nocent victims  of  Nazi  persecutions. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  business- 
man volunteered  to  undertake  this 
dangerous  assignment.  Wallenberg  was 
sent  to  Hungary  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Swedish  Legation.  There  he  printed  and 
issued  thousands  of  Swedish  passports. 
In  Budapest  he  purchased  houses  and 
declared  them  property  of  the  Swedish 
Embassy.  Wallenberg  daily  risked  his 
own  life  by  defying  Nazi  troops  as  he 
marched  along  the  Danube  River  wnere 
Hungarian  Jews  were  lined  up  for  de- 
portation trains. 

He  saved  the  Hungarians*  lives  by  giv- 
ing them  cards  designating  them  as 
having  diplomatic  immunity.  Congress- 
man Tom  Lantos  and  his  wife  Aimette 
were  two  of  the  people  Wallenberg  pulled 
out  of  the  line.  It  is  estimated  that  Wal- 
lenberg saved  the  lives  of  over  100,000 
Hungarian  Jews. 

When  the  Nazis  threatened  to  blow 
up  the  ghetto  in  Budapest.  Wallenberg 
again  confronted  the  Nazis  and 
threatened  that  they  would  be  hung  as 
war  criminals  if  Budapest  was  bombed. 

In  January  1945  Wallenberg  was  seized 
by  Russian  authorities.  This  was  in  di- 
rect violation  of  his  diplomatic  im- 
munity. It  was  first  thought  that  the 
Soviets  had  taken  him  into  protective 
custody.  Later  the  Soviets  denied  any 


knowledge  of  him.  Recent  reports  from 
Soviet  prisoners  indicate  that  Wallen- 
berg might  still  be  alive  as  recently  as 
a  few  years  ago. 

Granting  Raoul  Wallenberg  honorary 
citizenship  will  underscore  the  serious- 
ness the  American  Government  and  peo- 
ple view  Soviet  behavior  in  this  case. 
Honoring  Wallenberg  will  greatly  in- 
crease his  renown  as  a  courageous  hu- 
manitarian not  only  among  those  whose 
lives  he  saved,  but  among  all  individuals 
who  value  human  life  and  human  rights. 
Honorary  citizenship  will  also  reafBrm  to 
the  Government  of  Sweden  that  the 
United  States  offers  great  moral  support 
in  the  quest  to  determine  Wallenberg's 
fate. 

Conferring  honorary  citizenship  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg  will  not  give  the 
United  States  any  new  legal  right,  duty, 
or  privilege  under  international  law.  Nor 
will  the  Soviet  Union  be  brought  under 
any  additional  legal  obligation  by  treaty, 
mternational  covenant  or  act  to  respond 
to  U.S.  inquiries  regarding  Wallenberg. 

I  realize  the  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  granting  U.S.  citizenship.  It  has 
only  been  done  on  one  occasion  in  more 
than  200  years.  In  1963,  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  exercising  the  authority 
granted  to  him  by  the  88th  Congress 
(Public  Law  88-6)  proclaimed  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  an  honorary  U.S.  citizen. 

Tliere  are  many  people  who  have 
helped  save  innocent  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, but  there  are  no  others  who  can 
be  so  readily  and  conclusively  identified 
by  so  many  survivors  as  the  single  reason 
they  are  alive  today.  Because  of  his 
courageous  and  successful  efforts  to  save 
Hungarian  Jews  from  the  Holocaust,  I 
believe  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  an  ex- 
emplary world  citizen  and  that  he  should 
be  granted  honorary  U.S.  citizenship.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 65,  granting  Raoul  Wallenberg 
honorary  U.S.  citizenship. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  bright  light  in 
modem  history's  darkest  hour.  A  Chris- 
tian Swede  who  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  architectural  pro- 
gram in  1935.  his  life  was  one  of  gentility 
and  refinement.  Yet,  he  risked  his  life 
to  deliver  tens  of  thousands  of  Hun- 
garian Jews  from  the  throes  of  Nazi 
genocide  during  the  final  months  of 
World  War  n,  on  a  mission  financed  by 
the  American  War  Refuge  Board. 

He  set  an  example  that  few  have  fol- 
lowed, or  perhaps,  could  follow.  His  life, 
once  as  orderly  as  the  buildings  he  de- 
signed, became  a  jagged  line  of  dashes 
and  danger.  In  1944  Wallenberg  ac- 
cepted the  assignment  of  first  secretary 
of  the  Swedish  Legation  in  Budapest. 
Hungary,  in  charge  of  a  special  depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  protection  and 
relief  of  Jews.  Arriving  in  the  city  in 
July,  Wallenberg  worked  heroically  at 
his  task  for  the  next  7  months.  He  had 
the  measure  of  good  will,  decency  and 
courage,  skills  and  means,  and  a  fertile 
imagination. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  issued  thousands  of 
protective  passports  of  his  own  elaborate 
design,  complete  with  official  seals  and 
the  triple  crown  insignia  of  Sweden.  In 
addition,  he  rented  32  apartment  houses, 
raised  the  Swedish  fiag  over  them  and 


used  them  as  safe  houses  for  the  shelter- 
ing of  Jews  who  were  constantly  in  dan- 
ger of  their  lives. 

Working  around  the  clock,  he  built  up 
a  city-wide  relief  organization  of  hospi- 
tals, nurseries,  and  soup  kitchens, 
staffing  these  institutions  with  400  Jews. 
Negotiating  directly  with  the  S.S.  and 
the  Hungarian  authorities,  he  prevented 
the  deportation  of  thousands  of  Jews.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  went  down  to 
the  railroad  station,  and  under  the  rifles 
of  the  S.S.,  took  refugees  out  of  the 
cattle  cars.  He  even  organized  an  under- 
cover group  of  young  Jews,  who  raided 
Nazi  prisons  and  released  Jews  held  In 
custody. 

Heedless  of  the  personal  danger  to 
himself,  Wallenberg  personally  engi- 
neered and  aided  in  the  rescue  and  es- 
cape of  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarian 
Jews.  In  1945.  following  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Budapest  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  Raoul  Gustaf  Wallenberg 
disappeared.  He  disappeared  on  his  way 
to  meet  with  the  "liberating"  Russian 
forces.  At  first  the  Soviets  denied  know- 
ing anything  about  his  whereabouts. 
Then,  years  later,  they  admitted  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner  but  had  died  in 
1947 — of  a  heart  attack  at  age  36 — in  a 
Soviet  prison. 

However,  clear  and  persuasive  reports 
persist  from  within  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Wallenberg  has  been  seen  alive  long 
after  1947.  The  most  recent  of  these  re- 
ports being  just  a  few  years  ago.  He 
may  still  be  alive  today. 

Mr.  President,  Roaul  Wallenberg 
saved  nearly  100,000  lives  at  the  behest 
of  the  American  War  Refugee  Board. 
By  granting  him  honorary  U.S.  citizen- 
ship we  may  in  fact  save  his  life.  We  can 
at  least  show  our  appreciation  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  he  donated  his 
life  for.  Our  greatest  gift,  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, is  our  fitting  response  to  Roaul 
WaUenberg.  a  citizen  of  whom  the  whole 
world  can  be  proud.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  considered, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65), 
and  the  preamble,  as  amended,  are  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  65 

Whereas  the  tJnlted  States  has  conferred 
honorary  citizenship  on  only  one  occasion  In 
Its  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  honor- 
ary citizenship  is  and  should  remain  an  ex- 
traordinary honor  not  lightly  conferred  nor 
frequently  granted: 

Whereas  during  World  War  II  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  Hungary,  and  had  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country: 

Whereas  in  1944  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment  through  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
requested  the  cooperation  of  Sweden,  as  a 
neutral  nation,  in  protecting  the  lives  of 
Hungarian  Jews  facing  extermination  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  agreed  to  act 
at  the  behest  of  the  United  States  in  Hun- 
gary, and  went  to  Hungary  In  the  summer  of 
1944  as  Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Legation: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  with  total  disregard  for 
the  constant  danger  to  himself,  saved  the 
lives  of  almost  one  hundred  thousand  Inno- 
cent men.  women,  and  children; 
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Wherias  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  funds  and 
directives  supplied  by  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to  those 
whom  he  had  rescued; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  violation  of 
Wallenberg's  Swedish  diplomatic  immunity 
and  of  international  law.  seized  him  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  1945.  with  no  explanation  ever  given 
for  his  d3tention  and  subsequent  imprison- 
ment; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  been  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1945: 

Whereas  reports  from  former  prisoners  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  recent  as  January  1981. 
suggest  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  alive; 

Whereas  history  has  revealed  that  heroic 
acts  of  salvation  were  tragically  rare  during 
the  massacre  of  millions  of  innocent  human 
brings  during  World  War  II:  and 

Whereas  the  flgnlflcance  of  this  symbol  of 
man's  concern<  for  his  fellow  man  has  been 
tainted  by  the  wall  of  sUence  that  surrounds 
the  fats  of  Wallenbsrg:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1 .  Raoul  Wallenberg  Is  proclaimed 
to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Sec.  2  The  President  is  requested  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  U.S. 
FISHERMEN 

The  bill  (S.  1191  >  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
••  merce  to  reimburse  commercial  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States  for  certain 
losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels  by  foreign  nations,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
(22  U.3.C.  1977)   is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  the 
following  new  sentence  immediately  after  the 
fourth  sentence  thereof:  "Those  fees  not 
currently  needed  for  payments  under  this 
section  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested 
in  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States,  and  all  revenues  accruing 
from  such  deposits  or  investments  shall  be 
credited  to  such  separate  account.";  and 

(2)  m  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "October 
1,  1981;  "  and  substituting  "October  1,  1982;". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Committee  be  authorized  to  file  a  report 
until  6  p.m.  todav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BORROWING   AUTHORITY   OP   THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  640. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  iS. 
640)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  Tuai  section  723(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia' Self-Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-241  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1980.  or  upon  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  whichever 
is  later"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1982,  or  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  appropriation  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983,  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
whichever  is  later". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govern- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  to 
accept  certain  Interim  loans  from  the  United 
States  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  such 
loans.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?     ^ 

Mr.  BAKER^  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Marylaiid. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  majority  leader 
for  bringing  up  this  matter.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  concern  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  while  it  is  not  perhaps 
the  optimum  solution  to  the  District's 
fiscal  problems,  it  is  a  practical  step 
that  the  Senate  can  take  today,  and  I 
urge  it  be  adopted, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  PROVISIONAL  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
earlier  I  asked  unanimous  consent  in  re- 
spect to  recessing  of  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  change  that  request  in  the  following 
way: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Thursday,  August  6,  1981,  unless  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  previously 
agreed  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27  or  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  for  permitting  us  to  take 
care  of  these  details  at  this  time. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4242, 
ECONOMIC  RECCVERY  TAX  ACT 
OP  3  981 

REAL    ASSETS    IN    SETtSEMENT    PLANS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  section 
314<b)  would  restrict  the  use  of  certain 
tangible  assets  in  IRA  and  Keogh  retire- 
ment plans. 

Under  present  law,  taxpayers  can  self- 
direct  their  investments,  and  the  Fed- 
eral prudent  man  and  diversification 
standards  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  are  not 
applicable. 

According  to  one  report,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  language  was  adopted 
in  the  conference  report  because — 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  collect- 
ibles divert  retirement  savings  from  thrift 
Institutions  and  other  traditional  Invest- 
ment media  and  that  investments  in  collecti- 
bles do  not  contribute  to  productive  capital 
formation. 

The  upshot  is  that  section  314(b) 
specifically  excludes  a  wide  variety  of 
investments.  The  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  approving  this  section  of  the  act 
will  have  a  major  disruptive  effect  on 
the  pension  plans  of  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans,  and.  Mr.  President, 
it  will  not  result  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  stated  goals  of  the  section. 

It  is  a  fair  proposition,  I  believe,  that 
people  should  not  have  any  assets  in  a 
retirement  account,  which  are  basically 
consumer  goods,  or  household  items,  or 
even  jewelry.  In  other  words,  people 
should  not  enjoy  the  tax  benefits  af- 
forded IRA  and  Keogh  plans  in  order  to 
buy  a  luxury  item  or  something  that 
might  be  related  to  a  hobby  or  personal 
tastes.  I  understand  that  some  people 
have  even  taken  to  investing  in  old  wine. 

I  would  go  along  with  a  proposition 
that  the  tax  laws  should  not  subsidize 
personal  consumption.  The  tax  laws 
should  not  subsidize  someone's  hobby. 
But.  Mr.  President,  if  an  individual  be- 
lieves that  it  is  foolish  to  put  hard- 
earned  money  into  an  investment  that 
does  not  even  keep  up  with  inflation,  I 
would  say  he  was  an  intelligent  man.  If 
that  individual  puts  his  money  in  a  spec- 
ulative stock,  that  might  go  up  or  might 
go  down,  then  he  is  taking  a  risk,  but 
it  may  turn  out  for  the  better.  If  that 
individual  puts  his  money  in  gold  bul- 
lion, then  he  may  be  hoping  that  gold 
will  go  up.  He  has  a  risk  that  it  might 
go  down  in  price. 

Investing  in  gold,  silver,  or  other  tangi- 
ble goods  takes  place  because  it  is  not 
prudent  to  do  otherwise.  The  market- 
place tells  us  that  people  are  looking  for 
investments  that  will  provide  a  good  rc- 
tum.  That  is  the  simple  truth  of  the 
matter. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the 
Congress  to  adopt  this  section  does  ex- 
actly what  Congress  should  not  do  and 
said  it  would  not  do  when  it  adopted  the 
basic  law  applicable  to  IRA  and  Keojsh 
plans.  That  rule  is  that  individuals  are 
the  best  judge  of  how  their  retirement 
plans  should  be  nm. 

The  culprit,  of  course,  is  inflation.  It 
has  distorted  values  throughout  the 
economy.  It  has  crippled  traditional  fi- 
nancial markets.  It  has  forced  intelll- 
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Kent  people  to  find  investments  outside 
traditional  areas. 

The  solution,  of  course,  is  to  stop  the 
distortions  caused  by  inflation  by  ending 

inflation.  In  the  meantime,  we  do  a  great 
disservice  to  individuals  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  when  we  act  to  reallo- 
cate resources  from  one  sector  to  an- 
other. We  show  arrogance  by  pretend- 
ing to  have  more  knowledge  than  the 
individuals  personally  involved  in  these 
plans.  We  lower  the  ability  of  people  to 
care  for  their  own  retirement,  and  we  do 
no  service  to  the  financial  markets  that 
have  been  hurt  by  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  will  have  to  be 
amended  in  the  future.  I  plan  to  offer 
such  legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
hope  it  will  be  given  speedy  considera- 
tion by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 
Neither  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair 
on  savings,  pensions  and  investment  pol- 
icy, nor  the  full  Senate  has  considered 
specifically  the  issue,  the  inclusion  of 
tangible  assets  in  retirement  plans. 

If  the  Senator  introduces  legislation 
on  this  subject,  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  give  it  priority  for  hearings  this 
year  before  my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HELMS,  I  thank  my  friend  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sav- 
ings and  Pensions  Subcommittee.  I  ap- 
preciate his  offer  of  assistance  and  I 
will  work  closely  with  him  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks,  along  with  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Harry  Lamon.  and  a  summary  of  a 
section  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Portions  op   Bill 

"(n)  ikvestment  in  collectibles  treated 
as  distributions. 

"(1)  In  general. — The  acquisition  by  an 
individual  retirement  account  or  by  an  In- 
dividually directed  account  under  a  plan 
described  In  section  401(a)  of  any  collectible 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  section 
and  section  402)  as  a  distribution  from  such 
account  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
such  account  of  such  collectible. 

"(2)  Collectible  defined. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'collectible' 
means — 

"(A)  any  work  of  art, 

"(B)  any  rug  or  antique, 

'•(C)  any  metal  or  gem, 

"(D)  any  stamp  or  coin, 

"(E)  any  alcoholic  beverage,  or 

"(P)  any  other  tangible  personal  property 
specified  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection^' 


f    - 

iHarrt   V. 


Lamon.  Jr.. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  August  3.  1981. 
Hon.   Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms  :  I  know  of  your  inter- 
est In  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  fed- 
eral pension  law  and,  more  specifically,  the 
rights  of  IndlvlduaU  to  direct  Investments 
In  whatever  medium  they  choose.  Por  this 
reason.  I  believe  that  Section  314(b)  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is  con- 
tradictory to  past  Congressional  actions  re- 
lating to  retirement  plans,  and  Is  poor  tax 
policy. 


I  am  founder  and  past  president  of  the 
Southern  Pension  Conference  and  the  South- 
ern Pederal  Tax  Institute,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  EauSA  Advisory  Council 
representing  the  general  public  from  1975 
through  1979.  In  my  view,  the  conference 
committee  report  language  is  unfortunate 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Current  tax  law  generally  permlte  Indi- 
viduals to  self-direct  Investments  in  Individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  (IRA's)  or  In 
accounts  held  under  qualified  retirement 
plans.  Many  Individuals  have  chosen  to 
invest  In  coins,  metals,  gems,  stamps,  art 
and  other  Items  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty. To  avoid  current  taxation  on  such 
Investments,  current  law  requires  that  such 
investments  be  held  under  the  earmarked 
account,  and  not  be  held  as  a  personal  pos- 
session of  the  Individual.  A  little  known 
provision  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  Sec.  314,  would  change  current  law 
elective  January  1,  1982.  and  would  provide 
that  any  Investment  In  a  "collectible  "  auto- 
matically would  be  deemed  a  current  distri- 
bution subject  to  current  taxation.  This 
provision  should  be  repealed  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  The  provision  was  adopted  without  prior 
notice  to  the  public  and  without  hearings. 

2.  The  provision  effectively  prohibits  a 
form  of  investment  which  has  substantially 
outperformed  more  traditional  Investments 
in  recent  years. 

3.  The  provisions  substantially  curtails  the 
freedom  of  Individuals  to  Invest  their  own 
money  as  they  determine  Is  In  their  own  best 
interest. 

4.  The  provision  discriminates  against  In- 
dividuals who  wish  to  invest  their  own 
money  in  tangibles  as  opposed  to  intangibles. 

5.  The  provision  will  have  a  substantial 
and  detrimental  Impact  on  thousands  of 
businesses,  most  of  which  are  small,  which 
trade  In  coins,  stamps,  gems,  antiques,  art. 
precious  metals,  antique  automobiles,  and 
other  items  of  tangible  personal  property. 

6.  The  provision  grants  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  through  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  extremely  broad  powers  to  expand 
the  restrictions  to  "any  other  tangible  per- 
sonal property".  It  would  appear  that  the 
IRS  could  assert  the  authority  to  extend  the 
restrictions  to  Investments  In  commodities 
and  equipment  and  Items  not  even  contem- 
plated by  the  Congress. 

7.  Portions  of  the  provision  are  unclear. 
Does  It  extend  to  Jointly  owned  property?  To 
property  owned  in  a  Joint  venture  or  general 
partnership?  To  property  owned  through  a 
limited  partnership?  To  property  owned  by  a 
corporation?  To  property  owned  by  an  elect- 
ing corooratlon  under  Subchapter  "S"  of  the 
code?  To  property  owned  by  a  trust? 

8.  The  provision  Is  limited  to  IRA's  or  In- 
dividually-directed accounts.  It  apparently 
does  not  apnly  to  non-directed  accounts  un- 
der qualified  plans.  This  would  permit  a  trus- 
tee to  Invest  plan  assets  in  "collectibles"  for 
all  participants,  whether  the  Individual  par- 
ticipants desired  such  investments  or  not. 
but  would  not  permit  Individuals  to  direct 
their  own  Investments. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
Sec.  314(b)  applies  not  only  to  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs)  but  also  applies 
to  acquisitions  of  "collectibles"  by  partici- 
pants In  all  self-directed  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  described  In  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Sec.  401(a). 

This  Is  a  major  reversal  of  tax  policy  and 
one  which  will  begin  a  rush,  in  the  coming 
months  before  December  31,  1981.  by  Indi- 
viduals to  earmark  "collectibles"  which  they 
may  never  have  considered  had  they  l>een 
given  the  option  to  acquire  them  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  This  Is  simply  bad  tax  policy. 
It  focuses  millions  of  dollars  in  a  direction 
which  mleht  never  have  been  considered  by 
participants  under  qualified  plans  had  col- 
lectibles not  been  singled  out  for  elimination 


as  a  permissible  Investment  In  "indlvlduaUy- 
directed  accounts". 

In  the  hearings  leading  to  enactment  of 
ERISA,  much  testimony  was  given  in  favor 
of  exempting  "Individually-directed  ac- 
counts" from  the  normal  rules  on  diversifi- 
cation and  prudence.  The  concept  adopted 
was  to  allow  Individuals  to  Invest  their  own 
money  as  they  saw  fit.  This  policy  is  now 
being  attacked  by  defining  as  Imperishable 
investments,  those  "hard  assets  '  which  have 
always  been  the  ground  rock  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

This  opportunity  to  protect  one's  purchas- 
ing power  at  his  actual  retirement  date  Is 
now,  by  this  section,  being  eliminated  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  hearings  or  public 
discussion  of  this  Important  tax  policy 
change.  ^ 

Sincerely. 

Harry   V.   Lamon.   Jr. 

SI7MMART  or  Section  From  tht  V^ats  and 
Means  Report 

Investments  in  collectibles  by  an  Individ- 
ual account  or  Individually-directed  account 
under  a  qualified  plan  (sec.  306(b)  of  the  bill 
and  sec.  408  of  the  Code) . 

Present  Law. — Under  present  law.  broad 
discretion  generally  is  allowed  with  respect 
to  Investments  by  qualified  plans  and  IRAs 
(Individual  Retirement  Accounts)  where 
self-dealing  is  not  Involved.*  The  Pederal 
prudent  man  and  diversification  standards 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (ERISA)  do  not  apply  to  IRAs  or 
to  individually-directed  accounts  of  employ- 
ees under  qualified  plans. 

Under  present  law,  only  a  bank,  insurance 
company,  or  other  Qualifying  financial  insti- 
tutions can  act  as  an  IRA  trustee  or  custo- 
dian: however,  the  owner  of  an  IRA  can  self- 
direct  the  Investment  of  assets  in  the  ac- 
count. 

Reasons  for  Change. — In  recent  years  there 
has  been  increasing  interest  In  Investing  re- 
tirement savings  In  collectibles  (coins,  an- 
tiques, art.  stamp  collections,  etc.)  under 
IRAs  an  Individually-directed  accounu  In 
qualified  plans.  The  committee  is  concerned 
that  collectibles  divert  retirement  savings 
from  thrift  instltutlon.s  and  other  tradi- 
tional investment  media  and  that  Invest- 
menu  in  collectibles  do  not  contribute  to 
productive  capital  formation. 

Explanation  of  Provision.— Vnder  the  bill, 
an  amount  in  an  IRA  or  In  an  individually- 
directed  account  in  a  qualified  plan  which 
Is  used  to  acquire  a  collectible  would  be 
treated  as  if  distributed  in  the  taxable  year 
of  the  acquisition.  The  usual  Income  tax 
rules  for  distributions  from  an  IRA  or  from 
a  qualified  plan  apply. 

A  "collectible"  is  defined  In  the  bill  as  any 
work  of  art.  rug.  antique,  metal,  gem.  stamp, 
coin,  alcoholic  beverage,  or  any  other  Item 
of  tangible  personal  property  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

Although  the  bill  changes  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  acquisition  of  collectibles  under 
individually-directed  accounts,  it  does  not 
modify  the  tax  qualification  standards  of  the 
Code  for  pension,  profitsharing.  or  stock 
bonus  plans  or  the  nontax  rules  of  ERISA. 
Por  example,  the  tax  qualification  of  a  pen- 
sion plan  would  not  be  adversely  effected 
merely  because  an  amount  was  treated  a.s 
distributed  to  a  participant  under  this  pro- 
vision at  a  time  when  the  plan  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  a  distribution  to  the 
participant. 

The  committee  expects  that  Treasury  reg- 
ulations win  provide  for  appropriate  adjust- 
ments that  win  avoid  double  taxation  of 
benefits  under  a  plan  where  the  collectible 
is  not  actually  distributed. 

•  Special    rules   apply   to   Investments   by 
qualified  plans  in  employer  real  estate.  Also, 
investments  by  pension  plans  In  employer     • 
securities  are  subject  to  a  special  UmlUtlon 
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Effective  Date. — The  provision  Is  effective 
for  property  acquired  after  December  31. 
1981.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  that  date. 

Revenue  Effect.—  This  provision  will  have 
a  negligible  effect  upon  budget  receipts. 

TAX    straddles 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
want  to  clarify  one  small  point.  When 
the  Finance  Committee  changed  the  tax 
treatment  of  Treasury  bills  to  a  capital 
asset,  we  did  so  to  end  the  tax  abuse 
that  existed  due  to  differing  tax  treat- 
ment of  physical  Treasury  bills  and 
Treasury  bill  futures.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  conferees  for  achieving  this.  I  also 
want  to  stress  that  while  ending  the 
abuse,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  insure  that  physical  Treasury 
bill  transactions,  such  as  arbitrage 
transactions  by  individuals,  remain  tax 
neutral. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the 
committee's  intent  to  insure  a  tax  neu- 
tral situation  which  allows  for  an  income 
stream  equal  to  the  pro  rata  share  of 
the  bill's  acquisition  discount  regardless 
of  market  fluctuations,  and  regardless 
of  which  side  of  the  transaction  long 
or  short,  an  individual  is  on.  This  would 
be  similar  to  treatment  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Treasury  bonds  and  notes,  and  cor- 
porate stock  and  corporate  bonds.  In 
each  case,  a  stable  income  stream  is  sep- 
arate from  the  value  of  the  capital  asset 
which  fluctuates  according  to  market 
conditions  in  a  tax  neutral  way. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
this  matter.* 

THE  VOTE  TO  RECOMMrT  THE  TAX   BILL 

•  Mr.  CHArEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  to  recommit  this  tax 
bill  because.  I  think  on  balance,  it  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation.  It  represents 
the  best  compromise  that  could  be 
worked  out  between  the  Senate  and 
House  confeiees,  and  it  contains  many 
of  the  important  ingredients  for  getting 
our  economy  moving  in  the  right/ 
direction. 

I  want  the  record  to  show,  however, 
that  I  share  many  of  the  same  concerns 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others  have  ex- 
pressed this  afternoon.  The  amount  of 
favoritism  that  has  been  shown  to  the  oil 
industry  and  to  oil-related  income  is  as- 
tonishing. To  many  millions  of  hard- 
working taxpayers,  frankly,  it  is  repre- 
hensible. 

Not  only  does  the  conference  agree- 
ment gi\'e  owners  of  oil  royalties  a  per- 
manent tax  credit  of  $2,500  to  offset 
windfall  profit  taxes,  but  it  takes  away  a 
1-year  $200  home  heating  tax  credit  in 
the  Senate  bill  targeted  to  lower  income 
families.  And  to  put  icing  on  the  cake, 
royalty  owners  will  be  given  an  addi- 
tional exemption  from  the  tax  of  up  to 
four  barrels  a  day.  It  may  be  that  a  lot 
of  royalty  owners  are  elderly,  retired, 
living  on  small  incomes,  and  so  on,  but 
is  their  plight  worse  or  more  deserving 
of  relief  than  that  of  the  elderly,  retired 
New  Englander  living  on  a  fixed  income 
who  pays  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year  just 
to  keep  his  house  warm?  Mr.  President. 
I  think  some  priorities  have  been  mis- 
placed in  Congress. 

Speaking  of  priorities,  I  believe  the 
voters  and  the  taxpayers  will  be  out- 
raged to  know  that  while  their  own  in- 


come taxes  are  being  cut  25  percent  over 
th3  next  3  years,  the  tax  on  new  oil 
production  is  being  slashed  50  percent. 
But  that  is  not  all.  The  first  1,000  barrels 
of  stripper  oil  produced  by  the  inde- 
pendent companies  will  not  be  subject 
to  any  windfall  profit  tax  at  all. 

What  is  the  cost  of  all  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Between  now  and  1986,  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  almost  $12  billion  to 
grant  these  favors  to  the  owners  and  pro- 
ducers of  America's  oil.  What  is  most 
distressing  is  that  these  favors  have  been 
handed  out  so  easily  and  so  soon  after 
cuts  in  many  social  programs  were  made 
with  such  difficulty. 

While  I  am  disappointed  that  these 
0.1  giveaways  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act,  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  overall  legislation  is 
very  important  ani  should  be  enacted 
without  delay.  A  billion  dollars  taken  in 
any  context  is  obviously  a  lot  of  money, 
but  $12  billion  for  oil  in  the  context  of  a 
$700  billion  total  package  will  have  to 
be  accepted  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
economic  recovery  program.* 

PROVISIONS   IN    H.R.    4  24  2    AFFECTING   DR.    SUSAN 
AND    PHILLIP    LONG 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  particular 
provision  of  the  conference  report  which 
is  minor  in  the  overall  bill  but  of  great 
significance  to  two  of  my  constituents, 
Phillip  and  Dr.  Susan  Long. 

Section  701  would  effectively  moot 
several  lawsuits  which  the  Longs  have 
successfully  pursued  against  the  IRS 
over  a  period  of  7  years.  This  section  is 
an  injustice  to  the  Longs  and  it  was  un- 
necessary to  protect  the  IRS's  legitimate 
concerns. 

In  brief,  the  Longs  have  sued  the  IRS 
and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of 
the  Department  of  Conmierce  to  obtain 
certain  statistical  data  generated  by  the 
taxpayer  compliance  measurement  pro- 
gram. The  IRS  has  contended  that  re- 
lease of  the  data  sought  by  the  Longs 
would  jeopardize  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  tax  lav/s  and  provide  a 
"roadmap  for  tax  avoidance."  The  Longs 
dispute  this  contention  and  claim  that 
the  data  is  valuable  for  econoimic  re- 
search and  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  IRS  audit  and  compliance  pro- 
gram. Whether  disclosure  of  the  data 
would  be  harmful  is  a  technical  debate 
about  which  experts  disagree.  I  express 
no  view  on  this  issue. 

The  Longs  have  won  a  lawsuit,  af- 
firmed by  the  ninth  circuit,  which  was 
soon  to  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Government.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment's appeal  were  denied,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ninth  circuit  woiild  become 
final  and  the  TCMP  data  sought  by  the 
Longs  would  be  immediately  released. 

Claiming  irreparable  harm  if  this  data 
were  released  the  IRS  sought  legislative 
relief  which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  refuse  to  disclose 
data  if  he  determines  that  it  would  im- 
pair the  enforcement  of  the  tax  laws. 
The  legislation  sought  by  the  IRS  would 
effectively  moot  the  Longs'  lawsuits.  It 
was  introduced  by  request  in  the  Senate 
on  May  22. 

Because  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  on  this  narrow  issue  prior  to 
Senate  consideration  of  the  tax  bill,  the 


IRS  asked  that  it  be  added  to  the  Senate 
bill  as  a  floor  amendment.  Senator  Gor- 
ton and  I  objected  to  this  procedure  on 
the  sole  basis  that  the  Longs  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  explain 
their  side  of  this  dispute.  Senator  Dole 
agreed  to  honor  our  request  that  no  such 
legislation  be  added  to  the  Senate  bill. 
The  administration  asked  me  to  with- 
draw my  objection  to  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  but  I  indicated  I 
could  not  do  so  unless  hearings  were  held 
at  which  the  Longs  could  testify. 

The  IRS  then  obtained  approval  of 
the  provision  in  the  last  markup  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
also  obtained  inclusion  of  the  provision 
in  the  Hance-Conable  substitute. 

I  proposed  a  compromise  to  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  which  would  protect  the 
Government's  interest  in  preventing  an 
immediate  and  potentially  damaging  dis- 
closure of  the  data  sought  by  barring  its 
disclosure  until  January  1,  1983.  This 
would  have  allowed  the  IRS  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  legislation  permanently 
barring  disclosure  if  it  could  convince 
the  Congress  that  such  a  bar  was  justi- 
fied. I  do  not  object  to  the  concept  of 
such  legislation  and  I  would  have  voted 
for  it  if  it  was  shown  sis  hearings  that 
disclosure  of  the  data  would  damage  en- 
forcement efforts. 

The  administration  objected  to  my 
proposal  and  proposetl  a  compromise 
which  would  have  delayed  disclosure  of 
the  data  sought  by  the  Longs  until  all 
actions  filed  prior  to  July  19,  1981  seek- 
ing data  the  disclosure  of  which  the  Sec- 
retary deemed  would  impair  tax  en- 
forcement were  final.  Since  the  Longs 
have  several  other  suits  and  there  are  an 
unknown  number  of  lawsuits  pending 
around  the  Nation  by  unrelated  parties 
in  which  the  Secretary  might  make  this 
finding,  this  proposal  would  have  de- 
layed a  final  decision  on  disclosure  for 
many  years.  This  proposal  was  worse 
than  the  proposed  House  language  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Longs,  my  staff  ad- 
vised the  Finance  Committee  staff  that 
it  would  be  better  to  recede  to  the  House 
position  than  to  take  this  new  proposed 
compromise.  The  conferees  did  recede 
and  take  the  House  position. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  that  the  record  is 
clear  on  this  issue  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
my  proposal  and  the  language  which  my 
staff  was  provided  as  representing  the 
administration  proposal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  IRS  to  insist  on  effectively 
mooting  the  Longs  case  without  a  con- 
gressional hearing.  I  regret  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  accept  my  proposal. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

In  H.R.  4242  strike  section  701  and  Insert 
the  following  new  section  as  appropriate : 
"Sec.        Prohibition     of     Disclostjue     of 
Methods   fob   Selection   op   Tax 
Retttrns  fob  Audits. 

(a)  General  Rule. — Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6103(b)  (defining  return  information) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Nothing  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  or  in  any  other  provision  of 
law.  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  dis- 
closure of  standards  used  or  to  be  used  for 
the  selection  of  returns  for  examination,  or 
data  used  or  to  be  used  for  determining  such 
Standards,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
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such  disclosure  will  seriously  Impair  assess- 
ment, collection,  cr  enforcement  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws, 
(b)  Etfectivb  Date. — 

(1)  In  genebal. — Except  as  provided  m 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  disclosures  after 
July  19.  1981. 

(2)  TRANsmoNAL  RWLE. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person — 

(A)  which  has  filed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  an  cctlon  against  the 
United  States  seeking  to  compel  disclosures 
of  standards  used  or  to  be  used  for  the  selec- 
tion of  returns  for  examination,  or  data  to 
be  used  for  determining  such  standards  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  taxpayer  compli- 
ance measurement  program  computer  tape^) . 
and 

(B)  which  agrees  not  to  take  possession  of 
such  standards  or  data  (whether  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  any  Federal  court  or  otherwise) 
before  January  1.  1983. 

AOMIKISTRATION    PROPOSAL 

(2)  TRANsmoNAL  RULE. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
disclosures  made  more  than  one  year  from 
the  date  of.  and  pursuant  to.  final  Judicial 
resolution  of  all  actions  against  the  United 
States,  seeking  to  compel  disclosure  of  stand- 
ards used  or  to  be  used  for  the  selection  of 
returns  for  examination,  or  data  to  be  used 
for  determining  such  standards  (including 
but  not  limited  to  taxpayer  compliance 
measurement  program  computer  tapes ) , 
which  was  filed  prior  to  July  19.  1981.« 

O  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  H.R.  4242.  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981.  WhUe  I  do  not 
fully  support  all  its  provisions,  I  do  agree 
with  its  objectives.  I  believe  that  all 
Americans,  including  both  individual 
taxpayers  and  businesses,  need  tax  re- 
lief. Inflation  has  increased  the  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  tax  burden  to  unjusti- 
fiable levels.  Business  needs  tax  cuts  to 
stimulate  new  investment,  increase  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  increase  its  competi- 
tiveness in  the  world  market. 

However.  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the  provisions  in  the  bill  covering 
the  tax  straddle  issue.  The  Senate  and 
House  conferees,  as  I  understand  it, 
agreed  to  include  the  Senate  straddle 
provisions  in  the  conference  bill,  elim- 
inating the  House  approach.  As  I  have 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  I  believe  that  the  marked- 
to-market  approach  now  included  in  the 
conference  bill  could  have  severe  adverse 
consequences. 

It  would  cause  significant  disruptions 
of  our  Nation's  commodity  markets,  mar- 
kets which  play  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant role  in  our  agricultural  marketing 
and  distribution  system.  The  confer- 
ees acted  to  close  a  tax  loophole  used  by 
wealthy  speculators,  but  the  real  victims 
of  the  conference  bill  are  likely  to  be 
the  Nation's  farmers,  food  processors 
and  others  who  depend  on  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  commodity  markets. 

I  must  continue  to  oppose,  therefore, 
the  approach  taken  in  the  conference 
bill.  The  risks  of  serious  harm  to  the 
agriculture  community  is  too  great  to 
justify  taking  the  precipitious  action  the 
Senate  is  about  to  take  today.  T  am  .sorrv 
that  the  commodity  markets  will  have  to 
be  seriously  disrupted  in  order  to  con- 
vince my  colleagues  that  the  marked-to- 
market  approach  is  not  the  way  to  go  • 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 


agree with  a  number  of  provisions  in 
this  tax  bill.  For  example,  I  believe  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  rolling  back  the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  the  oil  industry. 
In  addition,  I  favored  amendments  which 
would  have  given  a  larger  share  of  the 
individual  tax  cuts  to  the  middle-income 
groups.  There  are  many  other  provisions 
about  which  I  have  reservations  and 
would  change  if  I  had  the  power  to  do  so. 

However,  the  choice  before  us  is  be- 
tween passing  a  tax  cut  bill  or  not  passing 
a  bill.  We  are  beyond  the  point  where 
individual  amendments  may  be  proposed 
to  correct  specific  inadequacies.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  its  version  of  the  tax  cut  bill 
overwhelmingly  and  the  House  passed  a 
similar  bill  by  a  narrower  but  decisive 
margin.  It  is  clear  that  the  American 
people  want  and  need  a  tax  cut  and  there 
is  substantial  ecoonmic  justification  for 
a  tax  cut  though  not  necessarily  with 
all  the  elements  of  this  bill.  The  com- 
promise worked  out  by  the  conferees 
fairly  represents  the  will  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  refiected  in  the  two 
bills. 

The  President's  economic  program  is 
an  experiment,  probably  the  greatest 
economic  experiment  since  the  New  Deal. 
The  tax  bill  is  one  of  the  basic  elements 
of  the  President's  program  and  its  pas- 
sage is  essential  if  this  program  is  to 
have  a  fair  test.  The  administration  has 
raised  the  expectations  of  the  American 
people  to  a  high  level  about  the  benefits 
of  this  program.  I  have  reservations 
about  the  eflicacy  and  the  equity  of  this 
program  which  I  have  attempted  to  ar- 
ticulate during  the  debate  on  the  bud- 
getary and  tax  bills.  That  debate  is  now 
over. 

The  President  has  now  won  decisive 
congressional  approval  of  all  the  major 
elements  of  his  program  and  its  success 
or  failure  will  be  determined  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  economic  theories  alone. 
Like  most  Americans,  I  hope  this  pro- 
gram works. • 

O  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  language 
in  section  128(d)  (3mg>  of  H.R.  4242, 
"The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. "  This  section  defines  "qualified  res- 
idential financing."  for  purposes  of  in- 
vesting the  proceeds  of  tax-exempt  sav- 
ings certificates,  to  include  mortgage- 
backed  securities  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  Government  National  TsaAtX.- 
gage  Association,  and  the  Federal  Iffime 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation.  Se^ion 
128(d)  (3)  (Q)  reads: 

The  purchase  of  securities  issued  £t  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  National  Jiortgage 
Association,  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  or  the  Federal  Hom;  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation,  or  securities  issued  by 
any  other  person  if  such  securities  are  s3- 
cured  by  mortgages  originated  by  a  qualified 
Institution,  but  only  to  the  extent  the 
amount  of  such  purcbsises  exceeds  the 
amount  of  sales  of  such  securities  by  an  in- 
stitution, and  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  all  securities  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  these  federally  chartered  or  federally 
sponsored  entities  are  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  qualified  depository  institutions 
with  the  proceeds  of  tax-exempt  savings 
certificates  whether  or  not  these  securi- 
ties are  by  mortgages. 


Mr.  DOLE.  The  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  correct.* 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  signals  that  the  long- 
promised  new  beginning  has  begun. 

Never  in  the  history  has  an  elective 
body  ever  dared  to  enact  a  tax  bill  like 
the  one  Congress  will  approve  today. 
This  is  the  largest  tax  cut  in  history. 

This  bill  is  the  greatest  transfer  of 
wealth  from  the  Government  into  the 
hands  of  individuals.  During  the  next  6 
years,  some  $750  billion  that  would  have 
been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  now  be  kept  in  the  pockets,  in  the 
businesses,  in  the  savings  accoimts,  and 
in  the  stocks  of  American  taxpayers. 

Chalk  this  one  up  to  the  Guinness  Book 
of  World  Records,  and  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

This  bill  sets  a  new  direction  for  the 
country.  In  essence,  the  bill  says  "Ameri- 
cans, we  hear  you.  You  want  lower  taxes, 
less  government,  greater  individual  free- 
dom to  prosper." 

This  bill  delivers.  This  tax  bill: 

Reduces  tax  rates  for  all  Americans 
by  over  25  percent  over  the  next  3  years: 

Allows  American  businesses  to  recoup 
capital  investment  at  a  faster  rate; 

Provides  incentives  for  Americans  to 
save  more  of  their  paychecks; 

Reduces  corporate  tax  rates; 

Encourages  individuals  to  set  aside 
money  now  to  finance  future  retirement: 

Provides  small  businesses  a  fair  and 
easy-to-use  method  of  tax  accounting: 

Encourages  universities  to  work  more 
closely  with  businesses  in  the  research 
and  development  of  new  technology: 

Reduces  substantially  estate  and  gift 
taxes  so  that  in  the  future,  spouses  and 
children  will  not  have  to  sell  inherited 
rroperty  to  pay  Federal  taxes; 

Eliminates  the  confiscatory  70  percent 
tax  imposed  on  investment  income: 

Reduces  taxes  on  newly  discovered 
energy  resources;  and 

Encourages  Americans  to  contribute 
more  to  worthwhile  charitable  and  civic 
activities. 

On  top  of  all  this,  this  bill  provides 
permanent  tax  reform  by  guaranteeing 
that  in  the  future,  taxpayers  will  no 
longer  pay  higher  tax  because  of  infla- 
tion. This  tax  indexing  provision  goes 
into  effect  after  the  individual  rate  re- 
ductions contained  in  the  bill  are  imple- 
mented. So  that  by  1984.  Americans  will 
have  their  tax  rates  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent, and  will  then  no  longer  have  to 
pay  higher  taxes  if  inflation  jumps  their 
income  into  higher  tax  brackets. 

What  a  tax  bill. 

Already  this  legislation  has  sparked  a 
sense  of  optimism  that  America  is  finally 
on  the  right  course.  The  stock  markets 
posted  sharp  gains  the  past  week.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  in  international  mar- 
kets continues  to  rise.  Americans  are  al- 
ready personalizing  the  bill.  They  are 
figuring  out  how  much  their  taxes  will 
be  reduced,  and  how  this  windfall  ought 
to  be  best  spent  or  invested. 

America  has  turned  the  comer.  But 
to  realize  how  far  we  have  come,  and 
how  far  we  have  to  go,  some  perspective 
is  needed. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  ques- 
tion that  America  was  the  world's  eco- 
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nomic  power.  Its  average  inflation  rate 
for  the  previous  decade  was  1.9  percent. 
The  United  States  exported  far  more 
than  it  imported.  It  dominated  inter- 
national finance:  8  of  the  10  largest 
banks  in  the  world  were  American. 
Americans  applied  for  and  received  more 
patents  than  tlie  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. We  launched  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  total  Federal 
budget  in  1960  was  $77  billion,  and  the 
national  debt  was  $284  billion,  or  $1,572 
for  each  American.  The  typical  Ameri- 
can family  spent  only  20  percent  of  its 
budget  on  taxes.  That  family  saved  more 
than  9  percent  of  its  income.  Interest 
rates  on  mortgages  were  no  more  than 
6  percent.  Some  61  percent  of  Americans 
eligible  voted  in  the  1960  Presidential 
election. 

And  where  is  the  United  States  today? 

We  are  in  economic  decline.  We  know 
it.  The  world  knows  it.  and  treats  us  ac- 
cordingly. Our  average  inflation  rate  for 
the  past  decade  was  11  percent.  Our  an- 
nual trade  deficit  is  more  than  $28  bil- 
lion. Only  2  American  banks  rank 
among  the  world's  top  10.  Japan  has  re- 
placed America  as  the  leader  in  success- 
ful patents.  Our  Federal  budget  exceeds 
$700  billion,  and  our  national  debt  ex- 
ceeds $1  trillion,  or  more  than  $4,000  for 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  The  typical  American 
family  spends  44  percent  of  its  budget  on 
taxes.  Americans  save  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  their  income.  Home  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  exceed  15  percent.  In  terms 
of  real  purchasing  power,  Americans  are 
less  well  off  than  they  were  a  decade 
ago. 

President  Carter  2  years  ago  declared 
that  Americans  had  lost  confidence  that 
their  Government  could  govern,  and  less 
than  40  percent  of  Americans  voted  in 
the  last  Presidential  election. 

In  short,  by  nearly  every  conceivable 
measure,  America  has  been  in  economic 
and  political  decline.  Americans  today 
feel  poorer  than  they  did  20,  10,  even  5 
years  ago.  They  lost  confidence  in  the 
future,  in  their  dollar,  and  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. This  lack  of  confidence  was  re- 
flected in  many  ways.  Americans  turned 
to  artwork  as  a  better  investment  than 
savings  or  stocks.  An  underground,  un- 
taxed economy — unheard  of  2  years 
ago — now  counts  for  some  20  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product,  according 
to  many  experts.  Tax  shelters  of  dubious 
economic  worth  flourished,  even  became 
a  national  craze  as  more  and  more 
Americans  sought  tax  relief.  Business 
decisions  were  made  not  because  they 
would  create  future  profits,  but  because 
they  would  provide  tax  breaks. 

What  is  needed  to  reverse  this  trend 
is  bold,  decisive  action  that  signals  a 
new  economic  era  for  Americans?  An  era 
that  says  Americans  will  keep  more  of 
what  they  earn,  and  can  spend  or  invest 
it  as  they  clioose. 

This  tax  bill  signals  this  new  era,  this 
new  beginning. 

This  bill  will  restore  a  degree  of  fair- 
ness to  our  overburdened  tax  system  by 
giving  every  taxpayer  in  America  a  re- 
duction in  their  tax  rates  in  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  Thereafter,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  indexing  the  tax  code  to  auto- 


matically lower  taxes  to  offset  the  eflfects 
of  inflation.  To  individual  working  men 
and  women  and  their  families,  this  leg- 
islation means  welcome  relief  from  the 
constant  tax  increases  of  recent  years. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  President  Reagan's  over- 
all program  for  the  economic  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  Nation.  Together  with  budget- 
ary restraint  needed  to  balance  Federal 
spending  and  revenues  by  no  later  than 
1984  and  the  President's  proposed  regu- 
latory reforms,  this  tax  bill  holds  the 
promise  of  restoring  a  large  measure  of 
economic  incentive  to  the  private  sector. 

While  I  do  not  expect  overnight  re- 
sponse from  our  sluggish  private  sector. 
I  do  believe  that  such  incentives  will 
foster  increased  private  savings,  invest- 
ment, entrepreneurship  and,  in  conse- 
quence set  the  stage  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity, rising  employment,  and 
greater  growth  and  prosperity  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  act  prepared  bv  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

The  summary  follows: 
Summary 
individual  tax  relief 

Across-the-board  marginal  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions of  5  percent  on  October  1.  1981.  with  ad- 
ditional reductions  of  10  percent  on  July  1, 
1982.  and  10  percent  on  July  1.  1983. 

The  top  marginal  rate  on  Investment  in- 
come will  be  lowered  from  70  percent  to  50 
percent,  effective  January  1.  1982. 

The  maximum  rate  of  tax  on  capital  gains 
will  drop  to  20  percent  for  transactions  oc- 
curring after  June  9.  1981. 

Indexing  of  individual  rate  brackets,  the 
personal  exemption,  and  the  zero  bracket 
amount  will  begin  in  1985.  These  items  will 
be  adlusted  to  reflect  the  change  in  the  CPI. 

Marriage  tax  penalty  relief  In  the  form  of 
a  5-percent  exclusion  up  to  tl.5O0  in  1982 
and  a  10-percent  exclusion  up  to  $3,000  in 
1983  and  thereafter. 

Americans  working  abroad  will  be  entitled 
to  an  exclusion  of  $75,000  as  well  as  a  hous- 
ing allowance,  effective  January  1.  1982.  The 
exclusion  increases  to  $95,000  (in  $5,000  in- 
crements)  by  1986. 

Taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  will  be  able 
to  take  a  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions. The  deduction  is  a  percentage  of  con- 
tributions up  to  a  fixed  dollar  amount:  26 
percent  (up  to  $100)  in  1982  and  1983-  25 
percent  (up  to  $300)  in  1984:  50  percent  In 
1985;  100  percent  in  1986. 

BUSINESS    INCENTTVX    PROVISIONS 

Effective  January  1.  1981.  under  the  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system  (ACRS),  10- 
year.  5-year,  and  3-year  classes  of  property 
will  be  written  off  using  rates  that  ap- 
proximate the  150-percent-decllning-balance 
method  through  1984.  Certain  long-lived 
utility  property  will  be  in  a  16-year  class. 
For  property  placed  In  service  In  1985  and 
1986  and  thereafter,  recovery  rates  will  be 
Increased  to  175  percent  and  200  percent, 
respectively.  Assets  in  the  3-year  class  will 
get  a  6  percent  Investment  credit  and  those 
in  the  5-,  10-,  and  16-year  classes  a  10- 
percent  credit.  Taxpayers  can  elect  in  1982 
to  expense  $5,000  annually.  Increasing  In 
stages  to  $10,000  In  1986. 

All  real  estate  will  receive  a  15-year  audit- 
proof  cost  recovery  period  and  will  be  writ- 
ten off  using  rates  equivalent  to  175-percent- 
decUnlng-balance  (low-Income  housing.  200- 
percent  declining  balance) . 

A  liberalized  leasing  rule  will  be  provided 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  ACRS  tax 
benefits  to  companies  which  can  utilise 
these  tax  benefits. 


For  small  business  addlUonal  benefits  are 
provided : 

Corporate  rates  are  reduced  In  two  steps 
to  16  percent  on  the  first  $26,000  of  income 
and  18  percent  on  the  next  $25,000  by  1983. 

The  investment  credit  limitation  on  used 
equipment  will  Increase  from  $100,000  to 
$125,000  for  1981-84  and  to  $150,000  there- 
after. 

The  maximum  number  of  permitted  Sub- 
chapter S  shareholders  vrili  increase  to  26, 
and  under  certain  circumstances  triists  will 
be  permitted  to  be  shareholders. 

The  minimum  accumulated  earnings 
credit  will  increase  from  $150,000  to  $250,000. 

Inventory  accounting  will  be  simplified  for 
businesses  with  average  gross  receipts  of  less 
than  $2  mUllon. 

To  encourage  research  and  development, 
a  new  tax  credit  Is  Included,  equal  to  35 
percent  of  Incremental  R&D  expenses  «ifter 
June  30,  1081.  All  R&D  conducted  In  the 
United  States  will  be  allocated  to  VB.- 
source  Income,  for  two  years. 

The  10-percent  Investment  tax  credit  for 
rehabilitation  expenditures  will  be  replaced 
by  a  credit  that  Is  15  percent  for  buildings 
that  are  at  least  30  years  old,  20  percent 
for  buildings  that  are  at  least  40  years 
old,  and  26  percent  for  certified  historic 
structures. 

Employees  wlU  be  entitled  to  favorable  tax 
treatment  on  stock  cations  qualifying  as  In- 
centive stock  options. 

SAVINGS   PROVISIONS 

Individuals  will  have  a  lifetime  exclusion 
of  $1,000  ($2,000  on  Joint  returns)  of  Inter- 
est paid  on  depository  institution  tax-exempt 
savings  certificates  issued  after  September  30, 
1981  and  before  January  1,  1983. 

The  maximum  contribution  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  account  (IRA)  will  be  In- 
creased from  $1,600  to  $2,000  up  to  100 
percent  of  an  Individual's  earnings  for  the 
year.  The  maximum  contribution  to  a 
spousal  IRA  will  be  increased  from  $1,760 
to  $2,250.  Both  of  these  changes  will  be  ef- 
fective January  1,  1982. 

Individuals  who  are  active  participants  In 
an  employer-sponsored  retirement  plan  will 
be  able  to  deduct  up  to  $2,000  per  year 
of  contributions  to  Individual  retirement 
accounts. 

The  maximum  deductible  contributions  to 
a  Keogh  plan  will  be  increased  from  $7,500 
to  $16,000.  effective  January  1,  1982. 

ENERGY 

The  windfall  profit  tax  credit  for  royalty- 
owners  wiU  be  raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,500 
for  1981.  and  go  to  2  barrels  per  day  in  1982. 
1983.  and  1984.  3  barrels  in  1985.  and  3  bar- 
rels in  1986. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  on  newly  discov- 
ered oil  will  be  reduced  from  30  to  15  per- 
cent, in  stages  from  1982  through  1986.  The 
windfall  profit  tax  on  stripper  oil  of  Inde- 
pendent producers  will  be  eliminated  begin- 
ning in  1983. 

ESTATE  AND  Cm  TAX  RELIEF 

An  increase  in  the  credit  against  the 
unified  estate  and  gift  tax  to  $192,800  will 
be  phased  in  over  six  years  exempting  99.7 
percent  of  all  estates  from  the  estate  tax. 
This  corresponds  to  an  exclusion  of 
$600,000. 

The  maximum  estate  tax  rate  will  be  re- 
duced from  70  to  50  percent  over  four  years. 

The  marital  deduction  will  be  unlimited, 
effective  January  1,  1982.  as  contrasted  with 
present  law,  which  limits  the  marital  deduc- 
tion to  one-half  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate 
or  $250,000.  whichever  is  greater.  The  ter- 
minable interest  rule  will  be  repealed. 

The  annual  gift  tax  exclusion  will  be  In- 
creased from  $3,000  to  $10,000  per  donee. 
effective  January  1.  1982. 

OTHER   PROVISIONS 

A  series  of  provisions  will  substantially 
limit  the  use  of  transactions  such  as  tax 
straddles  to  defer  gains  from  noncommodlty- 
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related  Income  or  to  convert  such  Income 
Into  long-term  capital  gains. 

Administrative  changes  Include  several  In- 
creased Interest  and  penalty  provisions.  In- 
creased exemption  from  the  Individual  esti- 
mated tax  penalty,  and  safeguards  from  dis- 
closure of  certain  IRS  audit  data. 

The  moratorium  on  the  Issuance  of  regu- 
lations on  fringe  benefits  will  be  extended 
until  December  31.  1983. 


Special  rules  are  provided  to  facilitate  the 
reorganization  of  financially  troubled  thrift 
Institutions. 

The  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  Is  extended 
through  1983. 

Repeal  of  the  "away  from  home"  rule  for 
state  legislators,  retroactive  to  1976  and  an 
extension  of  the  per  diem  deduction. 

A  new  Income  tax  credit  Is  allowed  for 
contributions  to  a  tax  credit  Employee  Stock 


Ownership  Plan.  The  credit  Is  limited  to  .6 
percent  of  compensation  In  1983  and  1984 
and  .75  percent  through  1987. 

Allow  utility  corporations  to  establish 
dividend  reinvestment  plans  under  which  in- 
dividuals may  exclude  stock  dividends 
through  such  plan  from  income  up  to  $750 
(11.500  for  a  Joint  return). 

See  attachment  for  estimate  of  revenue 
effects. 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  4242  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE.  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-K 

|ln  millions  of  dollirsl 


Provision  1981 

Individual  income  t»  provisiOM —39 

Business  tax  cut  provisions —1,562 

Energy  tai  provisions 

Savings  incentive  provisions ...: 

Estate  and  |itt  la>  provisions.. 

Tai  straddles - 37 

Administrative  provisions 

Miscellaneous  provisions —1 

Total  revenue  effect —1,565 


1912 


19S3 


19S4 


1985 


1986 


-26.929 

-71,098 

-114,684 

-148,237 

-196, 143 

-10,657 

-18.599 

-28,275 

-39.269 

-54.468 

-1,320 

-1,742 

-2.242 

-2.837 

-3.619 

-263 

-1,821 

-4,215 

-5.740 

-8.  375 

-204 

-2,114 

-3.218 

-4,2a 

-5,568 

.  *2* 

ai 

273 

249 

229 

1.182 

2,348 

1,856 

718 

592 

-88 

267 

561 

61 

-275 

-37,656 


-92.732 


-149,944 


-199,303 


-267,627 


SECTION   881    NEEDS  EQUTTABLE  ADMINtSmATTON 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratification  at 
the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, July  27.  and  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference, to  suspend  for  a  year  an  in- 
equitable administrative  interpretation 
of  section  861  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  that  for  the  last  4  years  has  created 
a  serious  disincentive  to  the  perform- 
ance, let  alone  sorely  needed  expansion, 
of  research  and  development  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

During  this  period  of  suspension,  the 
Treasury  Department  is  ordered  to  study 
the  adverse  effects  of  these  861  regula- 
tions and  report  back  to  Congress  with 
recommendations  for  corrective  action. 
If  common  sense  prevails,  Mr.  President, 
these  confiscatory  tax  regulations  will  be 
permanently  abolished. 

It  was  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  otherwise  outstanding  tax  legislation 
we  are  now  debating,  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981,  did  not  initiallv 
address  this  disincentive  to  R.  <i  D.  But 
the  omission  was  corrected,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  when  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, agreed  to  a  bipartisan  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  in  behalf  of  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop).  The  Senate 
wisely  and  promptly  concurred. 

These  861  regulations  have  been  forc- 
ing a  shift  of  R.  k  D.  activities  by  this 
country's  research-oriented  industries 
to  overseas  locations.  American  com- 
panies have  had  to  do  this  to  minimize 
what  amoimts  to  double  taxation,  caused 
by  this  administration  interpretation,  of 
income  generated  by  their  overseas 
operations. 

Speaking  on  the  basis  of  my  own  back- 
ground, and  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space,  I  fully  concur  in  a  statement  made 
by  President  Reagan,  shortly  after  his 
election,  calling  for  bold  action  to  make 
our  companies  competitive  with  the  dy- 
namic industries  in  Japan  and  Western 
Europe.  And.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
emphasize  that  this  is  a  true  bipartisan 
concern.  Former  President  Carter,  refer- 
ring to  stifling  Government  restraints  on 


innovation  in  the  United  States,  stressed 
the  need  for  a  Government  partnership 
with  the  private  sector  to  restore  the 
scientific  and  technological  productivity 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

We  can  make  a  start  toward  that 
critical  goal  by  nullifying  the  861  regula- 
tions relating  to  R.  k  D.  Prior  to  1977, 
the  regulations  under  section  861  had 
remained  essentially  unchanged  for  over 
50  years.  However,  in  1977  the  Treasury 
Department  added  a  new  and  complex 
set  of  rules  relating  to  the  manner  in 
which  companies  with  foreign  sales  must 
treat  expenses  for  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  in  the  United  States. 
Under  these  rules,  U.S.  companies  must 
allocate  a  portion  of  these  expenses  to 
income  earned  in  other  countries.  This 
arbitrary  allocation  effectively  reduces 
the  amount  of  foreign  tax  credit  avail- 
able to  offset  the  taxes  imposed  by  those 
other  coimtrles.  Since  foreign  countries 
in  question  frequently  will  not  recognize 
the  allocations  for  their  tax  purposes,  the 
U.S.  company  ends  up  paying  tax  on  the 
same  income  twice. 

There  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
861  regulations  create  strong  disincen- 
tives for  U.S.  companies  to  initiate  or 
expand  R.  &  D.  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  a  corresponding  incentive  to 
undertake  them  in  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  other  foreign 
countries  whose  governments  do  not 
have  a  policy  that  frustrates  discovery 
and  innovation  in  the  private  sector. 

The  consequences  of  this  inequitable 
tax  policy  are  inevitable:  Discourage- 
ment of  R.  &  D.  in  the  United  States  and 
the  resulting  loss  of  highly-skilled  jobs: 
construction  of  research  laboratories 
overseas:  increased  employment  at  those 
American-owned  laboratories  of  foreign 
scientists  and  technicians;  and  the  con- 
duct on  foreign  soil  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  R.  k  D.  projects  conceived  by  Ameri- 
can minds. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  leave  with  you 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  this  closing 
thought: 

If  we  allow  the  number  of  scientists 
and  related  skilled  workers  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  reason  of  R.  &  D.  facilities  mov- 
ing to  foreign  countries,  our  country  will 
suffer  a  severe  and  lasting  loss.* 


RESTRICTED    STOCK    PLANS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  fioor  manager 
clarify  one  aspect  of  the  biU  in  the  area 
of  incentive  stock  options.  The  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  is  designed  to 
avoid  the  necessity,  and  attendant  ad- 
ministrative costs,  of  amending  existing 
employee  stock  purchase  plans  which 
are  substantially  the  same  as  incentive 
stock  options  In  order  to  qualify  them 
as  such  options.  I  am  specifically  re- 
ferring to  section  422A<c)<4)  (c),  which 
would  be  created  by  section  251  of  the 
bill,  and  the  language  on  page  100  of  the 
committee  report,  which  expands  on  that 
provision. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  in- 
tent of  that  provision  is  to  qualify  as  an 
incentive  stock  option  the  transfer  of 
stock  for  nominal  consideration  under 
arrangements  which  would  be  consid- 
ered the  granting  of  an  option  for  Fed- 
eral incc»ne  tax  purposes?  For  example, 
if  a  company  pursuant  to  a  plan  other- 
wise qualifying  under  the  bill  transferred 
stock  for  a  nominal  sonount  to  an  em- 
ployee which  could  not  be  sold  until  the 
employee  completed  a  required  period  of 
employment,  could  such  a  transfer  qual- 
ify as  an  incentive  stock  option? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  yes.  In  the 
situation  the  Senator  describes,  if  the 
transfer  of  stock  were,  for  instance, 
granted  subject  to  an  indebtedness  for 
which  there  was  no  personal  liability  to 
pay,  it  would  be  considered  an  option. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  transfer 
of  stock  would  be  an  option  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  and  if  it  met  the 
requirements  of  new  section  422A(b).  it 
would  qualify  as  an  incentive  stock  op- 
tion. One  of  these  requirements  is  that 
the  employee  pay  100  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  at  granting — 
a  payment  which  would  usually  occur 
when  the  option  is  exercised,  or  in  Sena- 
tor Bentsen's  example,  when  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  transferred  stock  lapse.* 

LENGTH   or  SERVICE.   PRODUCmVrrT.  AND  SAFETT 
AWARDS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  my  cospon- 
sor,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  I  would  like  to 
clarify  the  purpose  and  effect  of  an  im- 
portant amendment  that  was  made  on 
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the  Senate  floor.  Because  of  his  great 
concern  and  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
I  would  like  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law  a  deduction  is  allowable  to 
an  employer  for  a  tangible  item  of  per- 
sonal property,  such  as  a  watch  or  a 
service  emblem,  that  is  awarded  to  an 
employee  in  recognition  of  length  of  serv- 
ice or  safety  achievement,  but  only  if 
the  cost  of  the  item  does  not  exceed  $100. 
Such  items  are  awarded  to  motivate  em- 
ployees, cement  employment  relations, 
recognize  loyalty,  employment  longevity, 
or  achievement,  or  for  other  purposes  of 
the  employer.  No  change  has  been  made 
in  the  dollar  limit  for  such  deductions 
since  1962,  however,  and  during  that 
time  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
nearly  tripled  and  the  price  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  basic  raw  materials  has 
gone  up  more  than  1.000  percent.  Unless 
this  20 -year- old  ceiling  of  existing  law 
were  raised,  it  would  continue  to  impose 
an  outmoded  and  unrealistic  restriction 
upon  the  recognition  of  employee  loyalty 
and  achievement. 

Furthermore,  under  current  law  no 
deduction  is  allowable  for  any  item  if 
the  cost  of  it  exceeds  $100,  and  no  pro- 
vision currently  exists  for  productivity 
awards.  Finally,  although  such  awards 
are  often  made  as  part  of  a  broad -based 
plan  which  recognizes  achievement  with- 
out regard  to  compensation  levels — for 
example,  by  recognizing  service  with  in- 
creasingly attractive  awards  at  5-year 
intervals  with  the  most  meaningful 
award,  frequently  a  gold  watch,  at  re- 
tirement— deductions  for  recognition 
awards  cannot  currently  be  taken  on  an 
average  cost,  planwide  basis. 

The  measure  that  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  that  I  cospon- 
sored,  would  resolve  these  problems. 
Under  that  amendment  (UP  No.  325), 
first,  the  per  item  deduction  limit  would 
be  raised  from  $100  to  $400.  As  thus 
amended,  the  code  would  continue  to 
impose  a  reasonable  dollar  limit  on  rec- 
ognition awards,  but  it  would  also  at 
least  partially  recognize  the  increased 
cost  of  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  awards. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  allow 
a  deduction  for  the  first  $400  of  each 
item  even  if  the  cost  of  that  item  ex- 
ceeded $400.  This  removes  an  unintend- 
ed technical  problem  under  prior  law. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  allow  the 
per  item  cost  of  awards  to  be  computed 
on  a  planwide,  average  cost  basis,  as 
long  as  the  plan  doe.^  not  discriminate  in 
eUgibility  or  benefits  in  favor  of  ofiBcers, 
shareholders,  or  highly  compensated 
employees.  This  provision  recognizes 
that  average  cost  is  the  logical  and  rea- 
sonable way  to  calculate  the  deduction 
limits  when  a  broad-based,  nondiscrim- 
inatory plan  is  involved. 

In  addition,  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  abuse,  no  deduction  will  be  allowed, 
even  on  a  plan-wide  basis,  for  that  por- 
tion of  any  award  that  exceeds  $1,600. 
Finally,  the  amendment  would  allow  de- 
ductions for  productivity  awards  as  well 
as  length  of  service  and  safety  achieve- 


ment awards.  This  addition  is  consistent 
with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  for  it 
will  make  it  possible  to  provide  meaning- 
ful, tangible  incentives  for  increased 
productivity,  such  as  efficiency,  attend- 
ance, and  achieving  goals. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  that  very  clear  and  thorough 
explanation  of  the  provision,  in  which  I 
concur. 

Might  we  have  the  distinguished  fioor 
manager's  views  on  the  amenc^ent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  th^ remarks 
of  the  Senators  and  I  agree  with  their 
views.  When  section  274(b)(1)(C)  was 
originally  added  to  the  code  in  1962,  the 
Senate  made  it  clear  that: 

Gifts  for  these  purposes  .  .  .  .serve  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  Its  employees  |and|  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  tax  laws.  (8.  Hep.  87-1881. 
at  34). 

Our  action  today  reafiOrms  that  inten- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  amendment  is 
consistent  with  tht  overall  purposes  of 
the  Economic  Tax  Recovery  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  GARN.  Does  the  distinguished 
minority  floor  manager  of  the  measure 
share  this  understanding? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  both  floor  manag- 
ers and  I  yield  the  floor.* 
•  Mrs  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  labored  long  and  hard  on  this 
tax  bill.  I  think  that  the  imagination  of 
the  public  has  been  captured  by  the 
leadership  of  the  President.  People  re- 
sponded to  his  message  by  pressing  their 
case  with  the  Senate  and  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  our  telephones  and 
our  mail  are  indicative,  then  Floridians 
wholeheartedly  support  the  President's 
economic  policy. 

The  symbolism  of  passage  of  the  tax 
bill  has  already  had  an  effect.  The  stock 
market  is  firming  up  and  the  dollar  is 
doing  well  against  foreign  currencies. 
This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
showed  the  dollar  advancing  against  the 
German  mark,  the  French  franc,  and  the 
Japanese  yen. 

This  early  improvement  is  largely  the 
result  of  a  psychological  effect.  The  real 
economic  impact,  needless  to  say,  has  not 
yet  been  felt.  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  tax  bill  will  reduce  dis- 
incentives to  saving  and  investment:  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  stimulate  per- 
sonal and  business  investment:  I  am  con- 
vinced that  productivity  will  increase:  I 
am  convinced  that  the  lower  marginal 
tax  rates  will  induce  some  of  the  under- 
ground economy  to  return  to  the  tax 
rolls:  some  of  the  tax  shelters  will  no 
longer  hold  the  attraction  they  have 
held,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  produc- 
tive investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  their 
staffs,  deserve  an  ovation  from  all  of  us, 
and  from  Floridians  in  particular.  I  have 
been  gratified  by  the  level  of  expertise 
and  cooperation,  not  only  on  the  commit- 
tee and  committee  staff,  but  on  the  part 
of  my  colleagues,  and  their  staff  as  well. 
This  debate  has  shown  that  the  country 
is  well -served  by  this  process  and  by 
those  who  have  labored  on  this  tax  bill. 


I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with 
them  and  with  this  legislation.* 
*  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
will  this  week  send  to  President  Reagan 
the  greatest  single  piece  of  tax-cutting 
legislation  in  our  history. 

This  is  an  achievement  of  which  we 
can  be  very  proud.  The  bill  we  had  to 
consider  was  lengthy,  and  the  issues  in- 
volved were  intricate  and  wide  ranging. 
Nevertheless  we  persevered,  and  the  final 
product  represents  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
give  the  American  people  the  tax  relief 
that  they  so  urgently  needed.  The  peo- 
ple have  expressed  their  views  on  this 
issue  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  Congress 
has  made  an  appropriate  reply. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  tlie  salu- 
tary effect  that  this  legislation  will  have 
on  all  taxpayers.  The  allegation  that  it 
will  chiefly  serve  to  benefit  the  well-to- 
do  just  does  not  hold  up  under  close  ex- 
amination. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  measure  is  an 
across-the-board  reduction  in  individual 
tax  rates  of  25  percent:  5  percent  on 
October  1  of  this  year,  with  two  10  per- 
cent cuts  to  follow  in  July  of  1982  and 
July  of  1983.  All  taxpayers  will  thus  have 
their  rates  slashed. 

The  reductions  are  essential.  For  years. 
Government  has  been  playing  a  con  game 
called  bracket  creep.  By  inflating  the 
money  supply,  it  forces  more  and  more  of 
our  people  Into  higher  tax  brackets  so  it 
can  collect  a  larger  share  of  their  earn- 
ings. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Paul  Craig  Roberts  has  pointed  out  that 
in  1965,  a  middle-Income  family  faced 
a  top  Federal  tax  rate  of  17  percent.  To- 
day. It  faces  a  rate  of  28  percent.  In  1984. 
If  the  current  tax  law  were  to  remain  un- 
changed, it  would  face  a  rate  of  32  per- 
cent. 

Instead,  the  new  law  will  reduce  the 
top  rate  to  24  percent  by  1984.  Further- 
more, it  will  Index  tax  rates  to  eliminate 
bracket  creep  for  good.  Starting  in  1985, 
rates  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  of  the  previous  year 
as  measured  by  the  consumer  price 
index. 

These  lower  personal  tax  rates  will 
also  help  small  business.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  business  enterprises  in  this  coun- 
try are  sole  proprietorships.  Partnerships 
are  second,  and  corporations  are  a  dis- 
tant third.  Since  proprietors  and  part- 
ners pay  only  personal  income  taxes  on 
what  their  enterprises  take  In.  a  major 
tax  cut  gives  them  more  money  to  plow 
back  into  their  enterprises  and  make 
them  flourish.  This  In  turn  will  help  to 
reduce  unemployment,  since  most  new 
jobs  are  created  by  small  business. 

Personal  tax  rates  will  be  adjusted  to 
offset  the  so-called  marriage  penalty.  At 
last  our  tax  laws  will  recognize  that  an  # 
increasing  number  of  married  women  are 
pursuing  careers  outside  the  home,  and 
that  couples  should  not  be  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  because  both  spouses  must 
work  to  make  ends  meet.  The  new  tax 
bill  will  allow  the  spouse  with  the  lesser 
income  to  deduct  5  percent  of  that  in- 
come (up  to  $1,500)  in  1982,  10  percent 
(UP  to  $3,000)  in  1983. 

The  bracket-creep  phenomenon  also 
gives  a  confiscatory  edge  to  Federal 
estate  and  gift  taxes.  For  too  long  it  has 
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been  the  bitter  complaint  of  those  who 
own  family  farms  and  businesses  that 
they  "live  poor  and  die  rich."  In  other 
words,  they  work  all  their  lives  to  create 
something  of  value,  only  to  have  it 
snatched  from  their  heirs  by  the  tax  man 
because  inflation  has  artificially  boosted 
the  value  of  their  estates. 

Inflation  has  likewise  made  interfam- 
ily  giving  more  difficult.  The  current  $3,- 
000  exemption  from  Federal  gift  taxes 
may  have  served  well  enough  in  an  ear- 
lier day,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  now. 
As  a  practical  matter,  one  cannot  sup- 
port an  aged  parent,  send  a  child  to 
college,  or  give  newlyweds  the  downpay- 
ment  for  a  home  without  incurring  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Most  of  our  people  feel  that 
this  is  unjust,  and  are  properly  resentful. 

The  new  tax  bill  takes  a  giant  step 
toward  eliminating  both  these  taxes.  The 
top  estate  tax  will  be  reduced  from  70 
to  50  percent,  and.  will  apply  only  to 
estates  valued  at  more  than  $2  million. 
The  vast  majority  of  smaller  estates  will 
escape  taxation  entirely  through  a  grad- 
ual increase  in  the  Federal  exemption. 
Ultimately,  a  mere  0.3  percent  of  all 
estates  will  be  subject  to  taxes. 

The  gift  tax  exemption  will  be  in- 
creased from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  This 
means  that  a  husband  and  wife  could 
give  away  as  much  as  $20,000  tax  free. 

I  should  mention  here  as  well  that  the 
so-called  widow's  tax  will  be  elimi- 
nated through  the  creation  of  a  100-per- 
cent marital  deduction.  This  means  that 
the  death  of  one  spouse  will  no  longer 
be  treated  as  a  capital  gain  by  the 
survivor. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  business  taxes 
contained  in  this  bill  have  also  been  criti- 
cized as  favoring  the  few  over  the  many. 
Again  the  criticism  is  unfounded.  The 
new  liberalized  depreciation  allowances 
will  beneflt  our  people  in  general  as  much 
as  the  business  community  in  particular, 
because  they  will  enable  business  to 
create  jobs  and  increase  productivity.  In 
the  course  of  these  remarks  I  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized  the  negative  distor- 
tions that  inflation  has  introduced  into 
our  economy.  Business  must  contend  with 
additional  distortions.  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  half,  Federal  regulations  have 
forced  private  firms  to  divert  literally 
billions  of  dollars  of  capital  from  produc- 
tive to  nonproductive  uses. 

Now  I  am  not  opposed  to  safer  working 
conditions  or  a  cleaner  environment.  In 
some  cases  these  goals  cannot  be  realized 
without  major  capital  investments.  I  do 
feel  strongly,  however,  that  social  and 
economic  goals  should  not  be  mutually 
exclusive.  The  depreciation  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  help  us  to  realize  both. 

The  current  rules  governing  depreci- 
ation are  unduly  complex  and  cumber- 
some. The  new  plan  would  replace  the 
old  useful  life  categories  with  four  basic 
depreciation  categories:  3  years  for 
autos.  light  trucks,  research  and  develop- 
ment equipment,  and  other  special  tools: 
5  years  for  all  other  machinery  and 
equipment;  and  15  years  for  most  de- 
preciable real  estate. 

Here  again,  I  would  like  to  make  plain 
that  the  small  business  has  not  been 
slighted  in  favor  of  large  corporations. 
It  is  true  that  small  business  is  less  capi- 
tal intensive,  but  the  sheer  complexity  of 


present  depreciation  rules  has  kept  many 
entrepreneurs  from  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  them.  Simplifying  the  niles  cuts 
the  Oordian  knot,  and  puts  small  firms 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  tax 
write-offs  that  were  previously  available 
only  to  the  corporate  giants. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  new  tax  bill.  In  reviewing  them, 
one  feature  in  particular  stands  out:  in- 
centives. By  allowing  our  people  to  keep 
more  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  we  en- 
courage them  to  be  more  thrifty  and 
productive.  By  making  these  incentives 
permanent,  through  indexation,  we  go  a 
long  way  toward  limiting  the  size  of  the 
National  Government  and  its  role  in  our 
way  of  life. 

I  should  mention  here  as  well  that  the 
bill  also  contains  a  provision  that  should 
help  private  charitable  organizations  as- 
sume a  larger  role  in  helping  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  as  the  National  Gov- 
ernment assiune  a  smaller  one.  Begin- 
ning in  1982,  taxpayers  who  take  the 
standard  deduction  will  be  able  to  de- 
duct up  to  $25  in  charitable  contribu- 
tions. This  would  be  raised  to  $75  in 
1984,  and  would  be  unlimited  in  1985 
and  1986.  The  charitable  contributions 
provision  should  cushion  the  impact  of 
thd  budget  cuts  that  have  been  made  thus 
far,  and  those  that  will  be  required  in 
the  years  ahead. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  how  proud  I  am  to  have  been 
able  to  play  a  role  in  the  passage  of  this 
vital  legislation.  Throughout  this  cen- 
tury, real  tax  reductions  have  been  in- 
variably followed  by  real  economic 
growth.  I  am  convinced  that  this  tax 
b  11  will  have  the  same  effect.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that,  except  for  those  earn- 
ing over  $50,000.  this  tax  bill  will  not 
offset  the  upcoming  social  security  tax 
increases  and  inflation  induced  bracket 
creep.  In  effect,  those  earning  less  than 
$20,000  will  see  their  earning  power  in 
1980  dollars  reduced  by  1984  under  the 
Reagan  tax  plan,  those  earning  between 
$20,000  and  $50,000  will  stay  about  even, 
while  those  earning  over  $50,000  will  see 
their  purchasing  power  increase  in  real 
terms  by  1984. 

Take  an  example  of  a  family  of  four 
earning  $15,000  in  1980.  The  family's 
take-home  pay  is  $12,838  after  Federal 
and  social  security  taxes  are  removed. 
In  1984  under  the  Reagan  tax  program, 
the  family's  take-home  pay  is  $12,632  in 
1980  dollars.  The  purchasing  power  for 
this  family  has  decined  by  $206.  A  family 
of  four  earning  $35,000  in  1980  takes 
home  $28,347.  In  1984,  imder  the  Reagan 
tax  plan,  take-home  pay  for  this  family 
will  be  $28,163,  a  reduction  of  $184.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  family  of  four  earning 
$100,000  which  now  takes  home  $70,534 
in  1980  after  taxes,  will  take  home  $72,754 
in  1984  under  the  Reagan  program,  a  real 
increase  of  $2,200.  again  as  expressed  in 
1980  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  taxes  are  too  high.  They 
should  be  cut.  But  I  cannot  support  this 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill  because 
it  fails  to  protect  those  most  hurt  by  up- 
coming social  security  tax  increases  and 
inflation  induced  bracket  creep. 

This  conference  report  maintains  the 
Senate  provisions  on  small  savers,  those 


persons  with  $13,000  or  less  in  savings. 
Those  Senate  provisions  are  terrible  for 
small  savers  leaving  them  worse  off  In 
future  years  than  they  are  now,  in  terms 
of  tax  treatment  of  the  interest  earned 
on  their  savings  accounts. 

I  note  that  this  conference  report  de- 
letes the  home  heating  oil  credit  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill 
allowed  a  maximum  credit  of  $200  for  a 
portion  of  home  heating  costs.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  conference  removed 
this  provision,  designed  to  protect  indi- 
viduals against  rising  heating  costs,  at 
the  same  time  it  approved  an  additional 
$13  billion  in  tax  breaks  for  oil  coonpa- 
nies,  above  and  beyond  the  $20  billion 
bonanza  for  oil  companies  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

As  the  case  with  most  voluminous  bills, 
there  are  many  commendable  features  in 
this  tax  bill.  Reducing  the  top  marginal 
rate  on  unearned  incwne  from  70  to  50 
percent  should  stimulate  greater  risk 
talcing  and  capital  formation.  Expanded 
deductions  for  retirement  savings  should 
meet  the  twin  goals  of  greater  retirement 
income  and  savings.  The  marriage  tax 
penalty  deduction  reduces  the  inequita- 
ble treatment  of  two  earner  couples.  Nu- 
merous business  tax  cuts  will  strengthen 
capital  formation  and  productivity.  Ac- 
celerated and  simplifled  depreciation  is  a 
much  needed  reform  as  are  the  expanded 
incentives  for  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  that  the  conferees  re- 
tained the  Jepsen-Levin  amendment 
which  provides  tax  deductions  for  ex- 
penses of  adopting  special  needs  chil- 
dren, thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
adoptions  of  those  children. 

But  while  there  are  laudable  elements 
in  this  tax  cut,  it  is  overall  a  bad  gamble. 
We  are  told  that  this  tax  bill  promises 
economic  recovery,  low  inflation,  low  un- 
employment, low  interest  rates,  and  bal- 
anced budgets.  These  are  hollow  prom- 
ises. This  $750  billion  tax  cut.  coupled 
with  SI. 5  trilUon  increase  in  defense 
spending  is  like  throwing  gasoline  on  the 
flre.  The  administrations  commitment 
to  a  tight  money  policy  guarantees  high 
interest  rates  even  as  we  cut  taxes  and 
budgets.  Higher  inflation  and  interest 
rates  increase  budget  costs  resulting  in 
more  deficits.  The  need  to  borrow  money 
from  the  private  sector  to  finance  these 
deficits  will  keep  interest  rates  high  and 
remove  valuable  resources  from  capital 
formation  and  productive  investments. 
This  bill  does  not  offer  relief  from  the 
high  interest  rates  that  have  crippled  the 
auto  industry,  paralyzed  the  construction 
industry,  and  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

This  tax  bill  is  hollow.  It  promises  tax 
relief  for  all  taxpayers  when  only  those 
earning  more  than  $50,000  receive  a  tax 
cut.  It  is  a  phantom  tax  cut  for  those 
earning  less  than  $50,000.  Promises  of 
economic  recovery  will  soon  turn  into 
pessimistic  forecasts  for  high  interest 
rates,  high  inflation,  and  larger  deficits. 
Those  forecasts  will  not  prove  hollow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  having  expired,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4242. 
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On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE  iWhen  his  name  was 
called'.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Riecle).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) .  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
D  vNFORTH ) .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
•  Mr.  GoLDWATER ) .  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Laxait).  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  <  Mr.  McClure  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Murkowski  • .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Pressler  » . 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Staf- 
ford*, and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Symms)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms>  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (MK  Percy). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
B\ucus).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen  ) .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  .  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  .  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mftzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from.  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle) 
am  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tlinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Lfahy)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher >. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote 
"nav." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
anv  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
des*ring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20. 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  250  Leg.) 
TEAS— 20 


Biden 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Bumpers 

levin 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Mathlas 

Rudman 

Oohen 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Mitchell 

Tsongas 

Eaeleton 

Momlhan 

Weleker 

Holltnga 

Nunn 

NAYS— 55 

Abdnor 

Byrd. 

Denton 

Armttrong 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Dole 

Baker 

Cannon 

Domenlct 

Boren 

Ctaafeo 

Durenber 

Boschwltz 

<3ochran 

East      /* 

Bradley 

D'Amato 

Ford    X 

Burdlck 

DeConclnl 

Oam 

Olenn 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Gorton 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Graasley 

Ka«ten 

Specter 

StennlsN 

Hatch 

Long 

Hatfield 

Ltigar 

Stevens 

Hawkins 

Mattmgly 

Thurmond 

Hayakawa 

Nickles 

Tower 

Hefltn 

Packwood 

wallop 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Warner 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Williams 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Zorlneky 

Jackson 

Sasser 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVING    A 

LIVE   PAIR. 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 

Inouye. 

against. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Percy 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Pressler 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Pryor 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Rlegle 

Dixon 

McClure 

Stafford 

Exon 

Melcher 

Symms 

AS 


So  Mr.  Kennedy's  motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  with  instructions 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  H.R.  4242.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher  >.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "aye."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
"Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) .  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforthi.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Heinz  > .  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  .  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  ( Mr.  McClure  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler > . 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon>  .  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Leahy  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum » ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ( Mr. 
Pryor  I  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RIECLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE » ,  the  Senator  f rom'^  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Dixon )  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  8.  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No.  251  Leg.| 
YEAS— 67 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Bast 
Ford 
Gam 


Bradley 

Dodd 

Eagleton 


Glenn- 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflln 
Helms 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Kassebeum 
Kasten 
Long 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 
Mattlngly 
MltcheU 
Moynihan 
Nickles 

NAYS— 8 

HoUlngs 

Kennedy 

Levin 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Ruidolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasecr 

Schmltt 

Simpaon 

Specter 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weleker 

WiUlams 

Zorlnfiky 


Mathlas 
Tsongas 


PRESENT   AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I 
Bumpers,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 24 


Andrews 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaui 

Baucus 

Han 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Percy 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Pressler 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Pryor 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Dixon 

McClure 

Stafford 

Exon 

Melcher 

Symms 

So  the  conference  report  (H.R.  4242) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  to  extend  not 
more  than  20  minutes  in  length,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


A  POLICY  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  President  Reagan  for 
personally  meeting  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Botha,  during  his  recent  visit  to  this 
country.  This  suggests  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  changing  our  Govern- 
ment's official  attitude  toward  South 
Africa. 
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I  hope  that  is  the  case.  I  believe  that 
It  is  time  for  the  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try to  conduct  foreign  affairs  in  such  a 
way  that  the  future  well-being  of  the 
United  States  is  placed  in  the  highest 
priority  position. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  personadly 
agree  with  the  apartheid  policy  of  South 
Africa;  I  wish  that  this  racial  situation 
did  not  exist  in  that  country.  But  un- 
desirable political  situations  do  exist  in 
many  countries.  Because  such  situations 
do  exist  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
cut  ourselves  off  from  such  countries. 

The  real  issue  now  is:  How  csm  we 
best  live  within  existing  conditions, 
while  we  encourage  those  in  power  in 
South  Africa  as  well  as  other  countries 
to  work  for  improved  conditions  for  their 
citizens? 

I  met  with  Foreign  Minister  Botha 
during  his  recent  visit,  and  I  had  an  ex- 
tended conversation  with  him  about  his 
country.  I  am  convinced  that  time  will 
bring  change  to  that  country  as  it  has 
done  to  others. 

South  Africa  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States — and  supportive.  South  Africa  is 
also  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Western  World.  The 
Western  nations  need  to  remember  this. 

We  also  need  to  remember  that,  for 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  pursued 
a  policy  that  has  not  worked  to  improve 
conditions,  and  I  feel  a  continuation  of 
that  policy  will  not  work  in  the  future. 

Today,  I  wish  to  review  what  South  Af- 
rica currently  means  to  her  southern 
African  neighbors  and  what  the  impact 
would  be  on  the  industrialized  nations 
should  the  leadership  of  South  Africa 
fall  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Whereas  there  has  been  criticism  of 
racial  policies  around  the  world  for  aiany 
years,  the  disestablishment  of  colonial 
empires  in  the  late  1940's  and  during  the 
1950s  brought  about  the  strongest  and 
most  bitter  criticism  of  white  influence 
and  leadership  on  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica. 

At  a  conference  of  African  states  in 
1960,  the  first  regional  step  was  taken 
by  African  countries  to  isolate  the  re- 
public of  South  Africa  from  the  world 
commmiity  by  initiating  a  trade  boycott. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity,  or- 
ganized in  1963,  has  provided  the  insti- 
tutional framework  for  activity  against 
South  Africa. 

Various  African  leaders  and  nations 
have  been  very  outspoken  in  their  con- 
demnation of  white-ruled  South  Africa. 
At  the  moment,  the  leader  of  this  group 
is  Nigeria. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  a  forum 
for  constant  denouncements  and  har- 
assment of  South  Africa. 

But  let  us  look  beyond  these  words  of 
condemnation.  If  we  do,  hypocrisy  is 
apparent. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  precise  infor- 
mation on  the  degree  of  trade  that  South 
Africa  does  with  neighboring  states,  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
degree  of  dependence  on  South  Africa  by 
other  southern  African  countries.  Most 
of  the  African  nations  will  not  release 
detailed  information  concerning  trade 

However,  South  Africa  is  the  dom- 


inant trade  partner  with  the  southern 
African  countries.  These  countries  are 
very  dependent  on  South  Africa  for  their 
day-to-day  existence. 

In  1980,  South  African  trade  with  these 
African  countries  was  greater  than 
ever  before  and  all  indications  are  that 
this  trade  is  accelerating.  As  trade  ac- 
celerates, so  does  the  dependence  of  these 
countries  on  South  Africa. 

South  Africa's  transportation  sys- 
tems— railways,  highways,  seaports,  and 
equipment — are  utilized  by  neighboring 
countries  for  export  and  import  trade. 
Often  these  transportation  systems  are 
the  only  means  of  export-import  trade. 
In  other  instances  they  are  the  most 
efficient. 

Without  the  utilization  of  these  sys- 
tems, much  of  the  trade  with  the  outside 
world  by  several  of  these  coimtries  would 
be  lost  entirely  and  trade  by  other  na- 
tions would  be  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  reports  show  that  South 
Africa's  exports  to  her  neighbors 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  1980 — up 
about  50  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

In  one  recent  year,  an  estimated  73 
percent  of  machinery  and  spare  parts,  55 
percent  of  the  chemicals,  89  percent  of 
the  plastics  and  rubber  products,  and 
75  percent  of  the  transport  equipment 
imported  by  southern  African  countries 
came  from  South  Africa. 

South  Africa,  the  only  coimtry  on  the 
African  Continent  able  to  be  a  major 
food  exporter,  provides  more  foodstuffs 
to  southern  African  nations  than  all 
other  countries.  Without  these  foodstuffs 
the  quality  of  life  would  be  reduced  and 
famine  in  southern  Africa  would  be  on 
the  increase. 

A  niunber  of  neighboring  states  cur- 
rently purchase  electricity  from  South 
Africa  and  more  are  trying  to  work  out 
agreements  to  do  so.  There  is  no  other 
way  for  them  to  obtain  electricity.  South 
Africa  has  also  been  a  purchaser  of  elec- 
tric current  from  Mozambique's  Cabora 
Bassa  hydroelectric  power  dam. 

South  Africa  is  a  major  supplier  of  re- 
fined oil  to  five  of  her  neighbors. 

South  Africa  has  substantial  ongoing 
capital  investments  in  all  of  the  south- 
em  African  countries  except  Angola  and 
Tanzania. 

An  estimated  200.000  migrant  workers 
from  all  of  the  neighboring  coxmtries  ex- 
cept Zambia  are  wage-earners  in  the 
South  African  business  community. 

South  Africa  is  the  major  supplier  of 
aid  funds  to  southern  Africa.  According 
to  the  recent  study  of  South  Africa  by 
the  Foreign  Policy  Study  Foundation, 
which  was  fimded  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  South  Africa  spent  $200  mil- 
lion on  development  aid  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  region  during  1980.  This 
corporation  and  aid  assistance  to  African 
countries  was  primarily  on  soil  conser- 
vation, health  and  medical  services,  fam- 
ine relief,  and  veterinary  science.  All 
other  nations  combined  did  not  equal 
South  Africa's  financial  contribution. 

Compwiring  South  Africa  to  the  whole 
of  Africa,  South  Africa  produces  86  per- 
cent of  the  steel;  generates  50  percent  of 
the  electric  power;  has  43  percent  of  the 
registered  vehicles;  and  42  percent  of  the 
telephones. 


South  Africa  has  the  highest  per  cimt- 
ita  income  and  longest  life  expectancy  of 
any  nation  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  President,  South  Africa  not  only 
performs  an  essential  role  in  the  well- 
being  of  her  neighbors  to  the  north,  but 
she  also  is  an  integral  part  of  the  West- 
em  world's  economy.  Without  the  raw 
materials  which  she  alone  can  supply,  the 
industrial  nations  would  face  possible 
disastrous  consequences. 

South  Africa  occupies  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  world's  land  surface,  yet  in 
volume  it  is  the  world's  fourth  largest 
supplier  of  nonfuel  minerals.  It  possesses 
the  world's  largest  known  deposits  of 
chromium,  manganese,  platinum-group 
metals,  vanadiiun,  and  gold. 

In  addition.  South  Africa  has  major 
reserves  of  many  other  minerals  includ- 
ing asbestos,  coal,  copper,  diamonds, 
iron,  nickel,  phosphates,  silver,  uranium, 
antimony,  beryllium,  vermiculite,  and 
zinc.  All  of  these  are  essential  to  the 
industrialized  nations  because  of  strate- 
gic, industrial,  and  economic  uses. 

Many  nations,  while  increasing  trade 
relations,  are  vocally  condemning  South 
Africa. 

The  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
and  France  as  part  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  have  condemned 
apartheid  without  reservation.  However, 
commerce  between  the  three  and  South 
Africa  is  on  the  increase. 

EEC  trade  with  South  Africa  is  three 
times  more  than  that  of  the  United 
States  with  that  nation. 

European  banks,  particularly  West 
German  and  French,  are  very  active  in 
South  Africa.  Banks  from  these  two  na- 
tions placed  an  estimated  $6  billion  in 
South  African  enterprise  during  the  past 
decade. 

Japan  also  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  the  denunciation  of  South  Africa. 
However,  during  the  late  1970's  South 
African  exports  to  Japan  rose  85  percent 
in  a  3 -year  period  (to  $1  billion)  and 
imports  from  Japan  rose  33  percent  in 
this  same  time  frame  (to  $950  million). 
Estimates  for  the  first  6  months  of  1980 
show  a  45  percent  increase  in  trade  be- 
tween these  two  nations.  Japanese  banks 
have  also  made  substantial  investments 
in  recent  years. 

Western  nations  and  Japan  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  trade  with  South  Africa 
because  of  the  location  of  raw  materials. 

Furthermore,  the  economic  depend- 
ency of  surrounding  States  on  South 
Africa  is  likely  to  grow  rather  than 
decrease. 

So  it  is  blatant  hypocrisy  for  these 
nations  to  demand  that  the  United 
States  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
South  Africa,  when  they,  themselves, 
carry  on  a  robust  trade  with  that 
country. 

Some  2,300  ships  ply  the  water  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  each  month. 
These  ships  deliver  about  two-thirds  of 
Western  Europe's  imported  oil,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  the  strategic  raw 
materials  used  by  these  NATO  countries. 

Today,  Soviet  and  Soviet  surrogate 
forces  are  in  many  African  states  where 
they  are  impacting  upon  governments. 

Up  to  20,000  Soviet  and  Cuban  person- 
nel are  in  Angola.  The  leadership  of  Mo- 
zambique   and    Zimbabwe    consists    of 
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avowed  Marxists.  Zambia  has  concluded 
a  number  of  agreements  with  the 
U.8.S.R.  and  is  utilizing  Soviet  military 
equipment. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  satisfied  with 
dominance  of  the  sub-Sahara  above  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  Russians  rec- 
ognize that  any  military  force  north  of 
Capricorn  is  threatened  so  long  as 
South  Africa  possesses  its  military 
power. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Soviet  ob- 
jectives. Clearly,  the  principal  long-range 
objective  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  South  Africa. 
Southern  Africa  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to- 
gether represent  the  major  resource 
areas  for  many  key  minerals. 

There  are  some  obvious  reasons  why 
Soviet  control  of  this  area  of  the  world 
could  place  Western  nations  in  jeopardy. 
They  are: 

First.  Ability  to  deny  access  to  strate- 
gic and  critical  nonfuel  minerals  in  a  war 
situation. 

Second.  Ability  to  obtain  hard  foreign 
currency  for  access  to  these  minerals. 

Third.  Ability  through  exorbitant 
prices  to  bring  down  capitalistic  systems. 

Fourth.  Ability  to  curtail  other  nation- 
al influences  in  Africa. 

Fifth.  Ability  to  control  from  the  lit- 
toral of  southern  Africa  the  sea  lanes 
of  commerce. , 

There  is  no  histpfical  evidence  to  show 
that  deposing  th€  white  minority  would 
result  in  representative  government  and 
individual  freedom  in  South  Africa. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Surely, 
we  cannot  be  so  naive  as  to  believe,  based 
on  reason,  that  economic  progress  would 
continue. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  identify  a  single 
government  in  that  part  of  the  world 
that  is  truly  representative  of  its  people. 
There  is  not  one  government  on  the  con- 
tinent that  is  a  representative  govern- 
ment by  our  standards. 

I  am  advised  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  has  a 
ready-made  solution  to  the  separation  of 
South  West  Africa  (also  known  as  Nami- 
bia) from  South  Africa.  That  simplified 
solution  is  to  turn  the  ateas  over  tc  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  This  is  an  Angola-based 
Communist  group. 

These  readymade  solutions  concern 
me  very  much. 

I  feel  sure  that  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  a  SWAPO-type  organization 
could  take  over  South  Africa.  If  such  an 
organization  did  prevail,  I  fear  for  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made  to  improve  the 
way  of  life  of  South  Africa.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  Communist  takeover  that 
improved  representative  government, 
and  I  am  aware  of  economic  disaster 
following  such  a  takeover. 

I  say  that  the  United  States  and  the 
industrial  countries  must  not  stand  by 
and  let  the  Communists  gain  their  ob- 
jective. 

The  many  nations  in  sub-Sahara  Af- 
rica depend  on  South  Africa.  The  quality 
of  life  as  well  as  the  lifespan  of  all 
southem  Africa  will  be  reduced  if  rhet- 
oric prevails  and  logic  fails. 


Should  the  white  minority  be  arbi- 
trarily deposed,  those  who  would  cheer 
the  loudest  would  be  those  first  on  the 
doorsteps  of  everv  Western  capital  de- 
manding aid  for  that  country  that  used 
to  supply  aid  to  others,  and  they  would 
also  demand  aid  for  those  countries  that 
used  to  receive  aid  from  South  Africa. 

There  are  four  options  for  our  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
South  Africa. 

One  option  is  continuation  of  what 
may  be  called  drifting  and  hoping. 

Another  option  would  be  to  treat 
South  Africa  as  an  outcast  among  na- 
tions— cut  her  off  from  commerce  and 
communication  with  the  free  world.  That 
would  be  a  disaster. 

The  Carter  administration  appeared 
to  veer  between  these  two  options. 

But  there  is  a  third  option  of  placing 
South  Africa  in  the  same  position  as 
other  historically  friendly  nations.  I  rec- 
ommend this  option. 

We  should  normalize  our  relations. 

We  should  encourage  unrestricted 
trade. 

We  should  consider  the  utilization  of 
South  African  facilities  for  future  ports 
of  call  for  American  naval  vessels. 

We  should  assist  in  the  buildup  and 
modernization  of  South  African  air  and 
naval  forces  by  selling  appropriate  new 
weapons  systems. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
strengthen  the  naval  and  air  forces  of 
free  world  nations  in  the  Southem  At- 
lantic and  Indian  Ocean  areas. 

We  should  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
air  and  naval  force  for  that  part  of  the 
world.  Involvement  should  include  those 
noncommunist  nations  bordering  on 
these  waters  which  are  dependent  on 
sea  commerce  for  survival :  South  Africa, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
others. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  later. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  free  world 
to  take  a  strong  stand  in  support  of 
progress  and  stability  in  South  Africa, 
and  we  should  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  South  Africa 
does  not  fall  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  to  3:15 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPIRATION         OP         EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA) , 
expires  on  September  30.  Implementa- 
tion of  this  act  with  its  myriad  of  allo- 
cation and  price  controls  has  been  far 
short  of  a  complete  success.  However, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  did  work  to  a 
degree.  What  we  have  never  faced  in  this 
country  is  a  chaotic  market  resulting 
from  a  severe  petroleum  crude  and  prod- 


uct shortage  with  no  mechanism  in  place 
to  address  the  problem. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  has  concluded  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  the  issue :  Do  we  need 
a  Federal  mechanism,  preferably  much 
less  complex  than  that  under  EPAA? 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
we  do  and  will  ccwperate  with  my  col- 
leagues to  that  end.  The  prevailing  the- 
ology seems  to  be  that  the  "free  market" 
will  take  care  of  everything ;  everything, 
that  is,  except  nuclear. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  this  will 
work  when  we  have  an  emergency  con- 
dition resulting  from  a  severe  cutoff  of 
oil  supplies.  And  this  cutoff  could  happen 
at  any  time.  The  chances  of  it  happening 
are  much  greater  than  the  chances  of  it 
not  happening. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  po- 
sition is  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy's  July  1981  report  on  "Domes- 
tic and  International  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness": 

The  Administration  is  opposed  to  enact- 
ment of  any  petroleum  aUocatlon  or  price 
control  authority.  Including  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  .  .  . 
Adequate  levels  of  private  and  government 
stocks  and  reliance  on  the  market  wlU  assure 
that  the  adverse  effects  of  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions are  minimized  and  that  the  various 
groups  of  procedures  and  consequences  and 
different  regions  of  the  country  will  be 
treated  equitably. 

The  report  goes  on  to  take  the  position 
that  in  an  emergency: 

Authority  will  be  available  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  to  allocate  oil  sup- 
plies for  national  defense  purposes  should 
that  become  necessary  during  a  major  dis- 
ruption. 

I  agree  with  this  position.  However,  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  will  take  is- 
sue with  the^  administration  when  it 
adds : 

other  Authorities  also  exist  that  could  be 
used  to  restrict  demand,  encourage  addi- 
tional domestic  oil  production,  encourage 
fuel  switching,  increase  fuel  use  efficiency, 
and  encourage  private  stock  drawdown  by 
reducing  the  tax  impact  of  such  action. 

Only  July  28,  W.  Kenneth  Davis,  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  DOE,  reiterated  the  ad- 
ministration's position  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  He  specified  that — 

Relying  on  market  forces  for  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  levels  of  private  petro- 
leum stocks,  combined  with  SPR  fill,  is  the 
most  effective  measure  available  for  reduc- 
ing shortfalls  in  petroleum  supplies  and  the 
associated  economic  losses  and  national  se- 
curity threats. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  private  stocks  are 
not  increasing.  They  are  decreasing. 
Worldwide,  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  the  drawdown  was  one  billion  bar- 
rels. And  they  will  continue  to  decrease 
as  long  as  they  are  being  held  at  20-per- 
cent interest  on  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Cabinet  Council  "Memorandum  for  the 
President"  relating  to  the  eventual  de- 
cision to  opt  for  solutions  by  "free 
market." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Thb  WHm:  Hotjsr. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Memorandum  (or  the  President 

From:  James  O.  Watt,  Chairman  Pro  Tem- 
pore, Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment. 

Issue:  Should  the  Administration  support 
enactment  of  some  form  of  petroleum 
regulatory  authority  (or  essential  emer- 
gency services,  to  replace  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  (EPAA). 
which  expires  September  30? 

BACKCROCND 

In  the  wake  of  the  1973  oil  embargo.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  EJ»AA,  giving  the  President 
virtually  complete  control  over  the  domestic 
petroleum  market. 

This  authority  was  exercised  through  allo- 
cation and  price  controls,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  special  provisions  sought  by  specific 
constituencies,  such  as  farmers  and  small 
re.1ners.  All  such  controls  were  abolished  on 
January  28.  1981.  The  authority  to  re-impoee 
such  controls,  which  the  President  currently 
retains,   will  expire  on  September  30,   198i. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo,  the  United 
States  Joined  with  twenty  other  free  world 
countries  in  the  International  Energy  Agen- 
cy, committing  Itself  to  sharing  o!l  supplies 
in  the  event  of  severe  supply  disruptions. 
There  Is  authority  In  continuing  law  for  the 
President  to  direct  whatever  actions  are  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  our  lEA  obligations. 
There  Is  a  separate  statute  which  allows  a 
limited  antitrust  e^mptlon  so  that  oil  com- 
panies may  participate  in  this  International 
agencjrs  planning  and  operational  programs. 
This  exemption  will  also  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  but  it  is  relatively  uncontroverslal, 
has  t>een  extended  already  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  should  be  extended  again,  as  an 
unrelated  matter. 

DISCUSSION 

Prom  campaign  pledges  and  general  philos- 
ophy, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Adminis- 
tration opposes  government  intervention  in 
the  energy  markets  generally.  All  Council 
participants  agrr*  that  government  controls 
exacerbate,  rather  than  solve,  most  short- 
ages; disagreement  comes  only  as  to  whether, 
in  a  very  extreme  disruption,  the  market 
would  adequately  provide  for  a  few  essential 
services. 

After  September  30,  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  emergency  authorities  which  vary  in 
application  and  triggering  mechanism,  such 
as  the  Defense  Production  Act,  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  the  Emergency  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act.  and  others.  The  Administration 
will  also  have  power  over  specific  crude  oil 
supplies,  including  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,  and  some  oil  from  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  and  royalty  oil  from  federal 
lands. 

The  Justice  Department  has  done  a  legal 
analysis  and  concluded  that,  without  addi- 
tional legislation,  the  President  will  have 
sufficient  authority  after  the  expiraUon  of 
EPAA  to  meet  our  international  obligations. 
To  calm  any  remaining  doubts  on  this.  Jus- 
tice could  testify  on  Its  interpretation  of 
EPCA,  and  we  would  seek  confirmatory  com- 
mittee report  language.  However,  Justice  has 
concluded  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
authorities  to  duplicate  the  comprehensive 
price  controls  and  allocation  authority  avail- 
able under  EPAA.  There  is  debate  as  to 
whether  remaining  authorities  could  provide 
the  best  response  to  any  future  crisis. 

Both  House  and  Senate  Committees  have 
held  hearings  on  this  issue,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable pressure  by  various  special  interest 
groups  for  "protective"  legislation  UDon  ex- 
piration of  EPAA.  The  Republican  Cliairman 
of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  has  indi- 
cated that  the  United  States  cannot  respon- 
sibly be  dependent  on  anything  less  than  full 


preparation  for  allocation  after  EPAA  has 
expired,  including  appropriate  legal  author- 
ity and  clear  Administration  commitments 
to  take  decisive  federal  action,  if  necessary. 
GOP  leaders  on  the  House  Energy  Subcom-. 
mittee  are  not  favorable  to  new  allocation 
authority. 

oprioN    1 

Oppose  any  new  legislation  authorizing 
controls  on  petroleum  markets.  Indicate  that 
any  emergencies  caused  by  oil  supply  inter- 
ruptions would  be  met  by  primary  reliance 
on  the  market  to  restore  equilibrium,  sup- 
plemented by  other  existing  authorities. 

Without  new  legislation,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  would  allow  for  meeting  defense 
needs,  use  of  government-owned  supplies, 
such  as  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  could 
meet  some  part  of  a  general  shortfall,  or 
could  be  used  to  meet  essential  emergency 
needs,  and  the  Trade  E^xpansion  Act  would 
allow  for  quotas  or  tarliTs  on  imports.  To 
provide  back-up  for  our  lEA  international 
sharing  obligation,  we  would  develop  a  plan 
for  fair  sharing  among  U.S.  oil  companies 
which  the  President  could  use  if  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  meet  our  obligations. 

In  addition,  general  emergency  prepeu'ed- 
ness  operations  in  DOE  and  PEMA  would 
continue  to  evaluate  potential  threats,  ana 
update  plans  for  facilitating  private  and  gov- 
ernment response  to  them,  including  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  potentially  useful  leg- 
islation. Since  the  actual  crisis  that  could 
occur  in  the  future  may  be  far  different  from 
that  contemplated  today,  legislation  based 
on  today's  thoughts  may  well  be  InelTective 
when  the  crisis  occurs. 
Advantages: 

Consistent  with  administration  opposition 
to   federal   regulation  in  energy  markets. 

Avoids  support  of  concept  of  legislation 
which  could  invite  passage  of  unnecessarily 
broad  authority. 

Prevents  enactment  of  statutory  authority 
which  could  be  abused  by  a  different  ad- 
ministration. 

Maximizes  Presidential  flexibility  to  meet 
unpredictable  crises. 

Reduces  disincentives  to  private  stockpil- 
ing and  other  means  of  self -protect  ion  li 
an  emergency. 

Disadvantages: 

Existing  authorities  might  not  allow  con- 
trol of  petroleum  supplies  if  that  were  to  l>e 
needed  to  prevent  catastrophic  consequences 
for  certain  users. 

Political  pressure  at  the  time  of  a  crisis 
could  be  almost  irresistible,  and  may  result 
in  passage  of  a  more  disruptive  and  in- 
efficient law. 

Might  be  perceived  by  our  allies  as  un- 
willingness to  take  meastires  necessary  to 
deal  with  an  emergency. 

Without  administration  leadership  for  a 
very  limiited  bill.  Congress  may  pass  far  more 
extensive  and  onerous  legislation,  perhaps 
even  extending  EPAA. 

Without  some  federal  legislation,  states 
may  be  free  to  pass  control  laws  of  their  own, 
unless  pre-empted  by  federal  action. 

OPTION    2 

Propose  legislation  to  grant  the  President 
authority  to  declare  a  severe  petroleum 
shortage,  and  in  such  cases  to  direct  petro- 
leum supplies  to  meet  "essential  emergency 
needs."  The  prooosed  would  not  Include  ex- 
plicit price  control  authority,  but  the  Presi- 
dent oould  order  that  sales  be  made  at  "non- 
discriminatory" prices.  It  would  be  antici- 
pated that  this  authority  would  not  be  used 
except  in  situations  far  more  severe  than  any 
we  have  so  far  experienced. 

This  authority  would  allow  the  President 
to  direct  supplies  to  meet  the  direct  needs  of 
farmers,  police  services,  etc.,  in  the  event 
that  such  supplies  were  not  available  in  the 
marketplace.  It  would  not  directly  meet  the 
problems  of  users  who  were  unable  to  afford 
supplies  due  to  the  higher  prices  caused  by  a 
disruption. 


Advantages : 

The  legislation  would  l>e  sufficiently  broad 
and  flexible  that  the  President  could  restrict 
its  use  to  only  those  cases  where  some  action 
was  clearly  warranted  to  alleviate  critical 
situations. 

Such  authority  would  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  an  available  tool  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

The  proposal  might  prevent  Congressional 
enactment  of  broader,  and  more  disruptive, 
legislation. 

Existence  of  standby  legislation  would 
prevent  conflicting  state  legislation. 

Enactment  of  standby  authority  would 
provide  public  confidence  that  there  could 
i>e  an  immediate  response  to  a  very  severe 
shortage. 

Disadvantages: 

Use  of  such  authority  could  worsen  any 
crisis  by  disrupting  market  adjustments. 

Any  standby  legislation  might  quickly  be- 
come obsolete,  necessitating  repeated  amend- 
ments. 

Such  authority  coitld  be  abused  by  a  dif- 
ferent Administration. 

Existence  of  such  authority  could  distort 
investment  and  private  stockpiling  decisions. 

The  existence  of  such  legislation  would 
create  pressure  for  its  use  in  advance  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  being  wise. 

Requesting  such  authority  could  be  con- 
sidered a  retreat  from  the  Administration's 
support  for  deregulation. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  preponderance  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
discussion  favored  Option  1. 

Interior.  Transportation,  Commerce,  OMB, 
and  CEA  specifically  recommend  Option  1. 

Agriculture  recommends  Option  1,  but 
notes  that  if  any  measures  for  allocation 
were  undertaken.  Agriculture  should  have 
top  priority. 

Energy  and  Justice  specifically  recommend 
Option  2. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  memo- 
randum has  two  points  that  open  to  ques- 
tion the  final  decision. 

However.  Justice  has  concluded  that  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  Authorities  to  duplicate 
the  comprehensive  price  controls  and  alloca- 
tion authority  available  under  EPAA.  There 
is  debate  as  to  whether  remaining  Authorities 
could  provide  the  best  response  to  any  future 
crisis. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  that  the  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
has  been  examining. 

Second,  the  memorandum  notes  that 
Energy  and  Justice  specifically  recom- 
mended an  option  other  than  the  one 
chosen. 

Energy  and  Justice,  in  the  course  of 
the  decision  development,  would  suggest: 

Propose  legislation  to  grant  the  President 
authcHTlty  to  declare  a  severe  petroleum 
shortage,  and  i.n  such  cases  to  direct  petro- 
leum supplies  to  meet  essential  emergency 
needs.  The  proposal  would  not  Include  ex- 
plicit price  control  authority,  but  the  Presi- 
dent could  order  that  sales  be  made  at  "non- 
discriminatory" prices.  It  would  be  antici- 
pated that  this  authority  would  not  be  used 
except  In  situations  far  more  severe  than  any 
we  have  so  far  experienced. 

Mr,  President.  I  submit  that  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Energy  were 
correct  at  the  time  they  recommended 
this  option, 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  realize  that 
one  possible  effect  to  "no  Federal  law  un- 
der any  circumstances"  will  be  up  to  50 
State  laws  covering  allocation  and  pric- 
ing of  petroleum  products. 

Two  timely  reports  on  this  possibility 
recently  have  been  developed,  one  by  the 
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state  Relations  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  the  other  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

The  CRS  study  has  the  following  con- 
clusions and  observations: 

The  expiration  of  EPAA  marks  the  termi- 
nation of  nearly  ten  years  of  extensive  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  petroleum,  and  petroleum 
product,  regulation.  That  regulation  has 
Involved  both  allocation  and  pricing  regu- 
lation during  periods  of  seemingly  major 
shortages  of  supplies. 

It  seems  likely  that  unless  the  Congress 
moves  to  continue  EPAA  in  its  present  stand- 
by status,  or  enacts  other  laws  preventing 
state  regulation  by  preemption,  many  states 
are  likely  to  provide  new  statutory  author- 
ity to  regtUate  some  aspects  of  pricing  and 
allocation  which  were  subject  to  regulation 
under  EPAA. 

In  addition  to  moving  to  fill  the  void  of 
Federal  regulation,  the  expiration  of  EPAA 
also  marks  a  point  where  state  regulation 
may  be  expanded  for  purposes  of  providing 
tax  revenue,  carrying  on  production  conser- 
vation, and  other  forms  of  regulation  which 
may  have  formerly  confilcted  with  EPAA. 

While  EPAA's  expiration  is  presently  auto- 
matic, it  would  seem  that  the  Impact  of  total 
termination  of  Federal  regulation  should  be 
carefully  assessed  at  the  national  level  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  economic  significance 
of  petroleum  and  because  of  what  has  now 
become  our  obvious  dependence  upon  un- 
reliable foreign  sources  for  petroleum. 

The  potential  Impact  of  numerous  differ- 
ing state  laws  regarding  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum,  even  though  they 
may  be  constitutional,  is  difficult  to  assess 
in  a  practical  sense. 

The  need  for  national  laws  to  be  used  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  or  in  the  event 
of  short  supplies  Involves  a  matter  of  such 
major  importance  that  only  Congress  can 
pass  final  Judgment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  API  report  and  pertinent 
portions  of  the  CRS  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
State  Response  to  Decontrol:   Emergency 

Energy  Management,  Market  Withdrawal 

Legislation,  and  Related  1981  Legislative 

AcrnnTY  in  the  States 

The  •following  rsport  has  been  prepared  to 
Indicate  state  leglslatlve/activlty  on  a  num- 
ber of  related  issues  Wnlch  have  taken  on 
additional  Importance  1^  light  of  federal  de- 
control of  petroleum  product  prices.  Pending 
legislation  on  market  jvlthdrawals;  energy 
emergency  management.  Including  data  col- 
lection; attempts  at  price  regulation  and 
changes  in  traditional  business  practices 
will  be  examined. 

market  withdrawals 

New  Mexico  (1979)  and  Virginia  (1980) 
had  enacted  market  withdrawal  legislation 
prior  to  action  taken  in  Maine.  Within  seven 
hours,  shortly  after  decontrol  went  into 
effect,  the  Maine  Legislature  enacted,  and 
the  Governor  signad  into  law.  Chapter  3, 
1981,  which,  as  an  emergency  measure,  would 
prohibit  a  petroleum  supplier  from  discon- 
tinuing supply  to  state  customers  or  reduc- 
ing a  monthly  allocation  by  more  than  25% 
unless  the  supplL^r  furnishes  a  "reliable 
alternative  source"  or  continues  to  supply 
the  customer  for  twelV9.,,^^months  following 
notice  to  the  customer  a^iitjthe  Governor  of 
an  Intent  to  withdraw. 

Covered  customers  include  Jobbers,  whole- 
salers, consignees,  commissioi>t  agents,  dis- 
tributors, bulk  purchasers  arid  any  other 
purchaser  from  a  supplier.  The  act  covers 
gasoline,  distillates,  residual,  avgas  and  LPG. 
Under  a  "sunset"  provision,  the  act  termi- 


nates on  April  1,  1981.  However,  recent  in- 
troduction of  L.  977  would  repeal  this  April 
1  termination  date  and  make  permanent 
the  act's  provisions.  Hearings  are  being  held 
on  the  matter. 

Oklahoma  S.  271  would  require  a  product 
supplier  to  give  30  months'  notice  of  .with- 
drawal or  a  reduction  of  25%  or  more  in  al- 
locations to  distributors.  The  supplier  would 
t>e  required  to  continue  deliveries  or  fur- 
nish an  alternate  source  of  product  supply 
during  the  notice  period. 

ENEBGT   emergency    MANAGEMENT 

State  agencies 

Although  eleven  states  currently  have 
measures  pending  which  would  revise  or  re- 
organize state-level  energy  agencies,  only 
two  states  are  examining  potentially  oner- 
ous legislation:  Indiana  and  Georgia.  The 
Indiana  bill  (H.  l'((69)  would  establish  a 
state  energy  agency  designed  to  collect  state- 
wide energy  data  and  "regulate  certain  uses 
of  energy."  Georgia's  proposal  (H.  268) 
would  establish  an  energy  council  whose 
mandate  It  would  be  to  review  and  oversee 
the  production,  output,  use  and  price  of  all 
energy  resources  in  the  state. 

In  Washington  State  (H.  402.  H.  403)  and 
Oregon  (H.  2258)  bills  are  pending  to  require 
the  states'  energy  offices  to  prepare  compre- 
hensive, long-range  energy  forecasts  on  costs, 
conservation,  production  and  distribution. 
Data  collection 

An  issue  closely  related  to  state  agencies' 
activities,  data  collection  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  industry  at  the  state  level  are 
under  consideration  in  five  states.  Hawaii 
H.  279  would  require  the  state's  public  utility 
commission  to  report  every  two  years  to  the 
Governor  on  energy  trends,  supply/demand 
and  conservation. 

Maine  L.  762  would  expand  the  state's  Office 
of  Energy  Resources'  authority  to  obtain 
petroleum  supply  data  by  amending  an  al- 
ready-existing state  law.  The  preamble  to 
the  legislation  notes  that  the  Office  of  En- 
ergy Resources  now  depends  on  copies  of 
reports  now  submitted  to  the  federal  DOE. 
which  may  no  longer  be  available.  The  meas- 
ure would  require  primary  suppliers  to  fur- 
nish semi-monthly  data  on  actual  deliveries 
during  the  preceding  month  and  anticipated 
deliveries  for  the  following  month,  plus  any 
allocation  factors.  It  would  also  expand  the 
definition  of  products  covered  to  include 
avgas.  Bunker  C  and  gasohol,  along  with  the 
gasoline,  propane,  distillate  and  residual  re- 
ports currently  required. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  perennial  Introduction 
(S.  421)  has  been  filed  to  reoulre  "major" 
oil  companies  to  submit  detailed  Inventory, 
sales  and  other  data  to  the  State  Energy 
Resources  Department.  A  Montana  bill  (H. 
16),  which  would  allow  the  state  to  collect 
various  supply 'demand  data  from  suppliers 
and  distributors,  has  already  passed  the 
House.  Ohio  H.  6  would  establish  procedures 
in  the  state  for  making  long-range  energy 
forecasts. 

None  of  these  measures  has  received  final 
legislative  action;  all  are  currently  pending. 
Allocations  of  product 

State-controlled  allocations  of  product — 
or  continued  operation  of  state  set-aside 
programs — are  being  addressed  in  legislative 
form  in  eight  states.  A  brief  description  of 
the  various  proposals  follows: 

California  A.  489  would  make  It  "an  unfair 
practice"  for  certain  franchisors  to  fail  to 
supply  or  offer  to  supply  their  franchises 
starting  December  1.  1982.  with  the  same 
amounts  of  products,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  terms,  that  were  generally  avail- 
able to  their  franchisees  on  January  1,  1981. 

Maryland  H.  381  would  transfer  state  fuel 
allocation  authority  from  the  State  Con- 
troller's Office  to  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
partment. 

Lieutenant  Governor  O'Neill  and  several 
Massachusetts  legisialurs  have  filed  legisla- 


tion (H.  4193)  which  has  ijeen  described  as 
a  "Pair  Supply  Act."  It  would  require  oil  pro- 
ducers, refiners  or  suppliers  to  allocate  to 
Independent  oil  dealers  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  oil  as  they  received  in  1980.  The 
measure  appears  to  be  specifically  aimed  at 
the  states  heating  oil  supply  allocations. 

Legislation  is  expected  in  Minnesota  which 
will  continue  the  state  set-aside  program  for 
gasoUne.  fuel  oil  and  other  fuels  used  in 
transportation  or  agriculture.  Distributors 
would  be  required  to  keep  available  each 
month  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
3  percent  of  that  distributor's  1980  sales  of 
gasoline,  and  one-twelfth  of  4  percent  of  the 
1980  sales  of  fuel  oil.  As  in  the  past,  the 
State  Energy  Agency  would  operate  the  pro- 
gram and  determine  where  the  set-aside 
program  would  be  terminated  on  June  30. 
1983. 

New  Tork  A.  197  would  extend  to  July  1. 
1985.  an  existing  law  (due  to  expire  on 
July  1,  1982)  which  provides  for  stand-by 
authority,  effective  on  termination  of  the 
federal  allocation  program,  to  Institute  a  3 
percent  set-aside  program  and  to  require 
prime  suppliers  to  submit  monthly  reporu 
on  products  subject  to  the  set-aside. 

Rhode  Island  H.  6326  is  a  resolution  which 
asks  Congress  to' develop  a  10-million  to  20- 
mllllon  barrel  petroleimi  reserve  for  the  New 
England  states.  It  has  already  ijeen  approved 
by  the  House. 

Te.xas  H^IO  would  permit  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Disaster  Emergency  Services  to  allo- 
cate additional  supplies  of  gasoline  to  service 
station  owners  in  each  county  experiencing 
a  substantial  increase  in  gasoline  consump- 
tion as  the  result  of  a  disaster,  with  inquiries 
and  applications  for  additional  supplies  of 
gasoline  to  be  handled  by  the  Texas  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Advisory  Council 
(TENRAC). 

In  West  Virginia.  H.  809  would  authorize 
the  governor  to  mandate  the  equitable  allo- 
cation or  distribution  of  gasoline  and  spe- 
cial fuels  by  any  producer,  refiner  or  Job- 
ber/distributor of  petroleum  products  In  the 
state  during  the  period  of  any  fuel  emer- 
gency. It  would  also  prohibit  the  Inequitable 
transfer  of  such  fuel?  to  any  company-owned 
and  operated  service  station  during  a  fuel 
emergency. 

State  energy  emergency  response 

Currently,  fifteen  states'  legislatures  are 
examining  proposals  to  extend,  amend  or 
broaden  the  power.,  of  the  governor  In  a  state 
of  "energy  emergency.  Because  of  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  proposals — and  the  complexity 
of  their  current  status — ^it  is  Ijest  If  we  exam- 
ine each  state's  activity  separately. 

Arizona  S.  1122  would  specifically  define  a 
"petroluem  supply  emergency"  and  propose 
methods  for  use  by  the  state  in  coping  with 
such  a  situation.  In  Georgia  a  proposal, 
which  is  very  comprehensive  (H.  121),  would 
create  a  state  emergency  management  agency 
with  the  authority  to  act  as  the  result  of  a 
broad  range  of  defined  emergencies  (includ- 
ing threatened  sho'tages  of  usuable  energy 
resources,  their  transportation,  oil  spills  and 
other  related  actions;.  "Energy  resources" 
are  defined  in  the  bill  to  Include  all  forms  of 
energy  or  power,  including  oil,  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products. 

By  amending  the  governor's  powers  to  al- 
low him  to  set  rules  without  a  legislative 
hearing,  Hawaii  H.  771  would  allow  the  im- 
position of  various  controls  to  handle  short- 
ages of  petroluem  products  during  emergency 
situations. 

Indiana  S.  72,  which  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  would  authorize  the 
governor  to  declare  an  energy  emergency,  ex- 
ercise emergency  powers  and  order  into  effect 
programs,  controls,  standards,  priorities  and 
quotas  for  production,  allocation,  conserva- 
tion and  consumption  of  energy.  These  pow- 
ers would  be  valid  for  a  60-day  period,  renew- 
able for  another  60  days,  after  which  legisla- 
tive approval  would  be  needed.  A  House  bill 
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on  the  same  subject  Is  still  pending  In  com- 
mittee (H.  1190). 

Approved  by  the  House.  Maryland  H.  44 
would  extend  until  March  15.  1982.  the  au- 
thorization of  the  governor  to  exercise  cer- 
tain powers  during  energy  crisis  emergency 
situations. 

BfUsslsslppl's  House  has  already  approved 
H.  367  which  would  allow  the  governor  to 
subpoena  witnesses,  records  and  other 
materials  In  the  event  of  an  energy  emer- 
gency. Amended  on  the  House  floor  prior  to 
Its  passage,  the  bill  would  also  create  a  state 
office  of  petroleum  allocation  and  a  state  set- 
aside  program,  which  would  only  be  In  effect 
during  an  energy  emergency  declared  by  the 
governor.  An  additional  amendment,  also  ap- 
proved, requires  that  the  governor  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  lieutenant  governor  or 
speaker  of  the  house  before  such  an  emer- 
gency can  be  declared.  (S.  2012,  a  similar 
measure,  is  stUI  pending.) 

Approved  by  the  House  and  currently  In 
the  Senate  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
Montana  H.  90  would  amend  the  governor's 
energy  emergency  supply  powers.  H.  18.  re- 
ported above  under  "Data  Collection."  was 
amended  before  House  passage  to  also  en- 
hance the  powers  of  the  governor  during  en- 
ergy supply  emergencies. 

Pour  1980  New  Jersey  bills,  which  were 
carried  over  to  1981  legislative  deliberations, 
address  a  variety  of  "emergency"  responses. 
A.  625  would  prohibit  "price  gouging"  by 
sellers  of  home  heating  oil  when  the  gover- 
nor declares  that  there  Is  an  "abnormal 
shortage."  A.  629  defines  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  retailers  and  consumers  of  home 
heating  oil  and  gives  the  state  DOE  certain 
powers  to  initiate  fuel  oil  service  in  emer- 
gencies. A.  1362  (approved  by  the  Assembly) 
would  create  a  state  "energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness committee"  to  advise  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  state  DOE  concerning  alloca- 
tion of  scaj'ce  energy  supplies.  A.  3658  would 
prevent  home  heating  oil  dealers  from  adopt- 
ing retail  credit  policies  that  are  more  strin- 
gent that  those  that  were  In  effect  during 
the  1978-1979  winter  heating  season. 

New  Mexico  H.  261  would  extend  the  state's 
"energy  emergency  powers  act"  to  July  1. 
1983.  North  Dakota  H.  1363  (approved  by  the 
House  and  awaiting  imminent  passage  in  the 
Senate)  gives  the  governor  power  to  declare 
energy  supply  "alerts"  and  an  "energy  emer- 
gency" and  creates  guidelines  for  action  by 
public  and  private  entities.  Pennsylvania  H. 
494  further  delineates  the  governor's  powers 
and  duties  in  the  event  of  energy  or  fuel 
supply  emergencies,  resource  shortages,  or 
supply  or  distribution  problems. 

Already  on  the  governor's  desk  awaiting 
signature,  Utah  S.  70  establishes  a  compre- 
hensive emergency  management  organization 
for  the  state  and  permits  the  establishment 
of  an  "emergency  advisory  council."  Vermont 
S.  51  would  extend  the  governor's  energy 
emergency  powers  until  June  30,  1983.  and 
has  received  Senate  approval.  A  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  13),  already  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  under  consideration  in  the 
House,  would  revamp  the  state's  emergency 
energy  plan. 

A  Virginia  bill  (S.  667).  which  was  passed 
by  Indefinitely  during  the  state's  Just  com- 
pleted 1981  legislative  session,  would  have 
added  a  paragraph  to  the  governor's  emer- 
gency powers  to  allow  him  to  authorize  re- 
ductions by  producers  and  refiners  of  their 
monthly  allocable  supplies  to  purchasers  of 
petroleum  products  for  any  region  or  area  in 
the  state  by  5%  and  to  Increase  the  total 
quantity  of  any  allocation  products  avail- 
able In  another  region  or  area  experiencing 
shortages  (to  meet  replonal  imbalances). 
However,  the  legislature  did  approve  a  meas- 
ure (H.  1119)  which  amends  the  state's 
"emergency  services  and  disaster  law"  to  use 
the  term  "emergency"  In  place  of  the  word 
"disaster"  as  the  trigger  for  the  governor's 
powers  to  go  Into  effect. 

Two  Washington  State  bills  would  modify 
the  governor's  powers  during  energy  short- 


ages, to  permit  htm  to  delegate  limited  au- 
thority to  local  governments  during  energy 
shortages  (S.  4208)  and  would  extend  the 
expiration  date  of  his  powers  during  energy 
shortages  from  June  30,  1981  to  June  30, 
1986. 

PRICING   REGCLATION 

Various  proposals  have  been  Introduced  at 
the  state  level  which  would,  for  the  most 
part,  ask  that  "freezes"  be  placed  on  prices 
charged  for  certain  petroleum  products. 

Massachusetts  S.  162  proposes  that  an  In- 
vestigation be  undertaken  on  major  oil  com- 
panies' price  and  supply  practices.  A.  3001 
proposes  the  creation  of  a  special  committee 
to  review  "discrepancies"  In  retail  prices 
levied  on  certain  petroleum-derived  products 
for  sale  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Rhode  Island's  Legislature  will  be  consid- 
ering two  resolutions  asking  Congress  to 
freeze  the  prices  of  oil  and  gasoline  In  New 
England  at  a  "celling"  no  higher  than  the 
charges  that  were  In  effect  on  January  27, 
1981  (already  approved  by  the  House)  and 
petitioning  Congress  to  "shield"  consumers 
from  the  high  price  of  No.  2  heating  oil 
(passed  by  the  Senate).  Another  proposal, 
S.  416,  would  require  wholesale  fuel  oil  dis- 
tributors to  give  retail  dealers  two-days' 
notice  of  price  increases. 

CBANGES    IN    TRADITIONAL    BT75INESS    PRACTICZS 

A  number  of  loosely-related  proposals  that 
would  fall  under  a  general  classification  en- 
titled "Changes  In  Traditional  Business 
Practices"  have  been  Introduced.  They  tend 
to  be.  at  present,  more  specific  than  general 
in  focus  and  Include : 

Measures  in  Connecticut  to  prevent  fuel 
oil  dealers  from  requiring  minimum  deliv- 
ery quantities  (H.  6093),  to  prohibit  retail 
fuel  oil  dealers  from  requiring  security  de- 
posits (H.  5333):  a  bill  in  Maryland  (H.  1145) 
which  would  prdhlblt  home  heating  oil  sup- 
pliers from  assessing  service  charges  on  cer- 
tain sales  of  home  heating  oil:  bills  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  initiate  an  "Interstate  Fuel  Oil 
Compact"  covering  the  production,  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  home  heating  oil 
(H.  3038),  to  create  a  "strategic  petroleum 
reserve,"  and  to  authorize  Sunday  deliveries 
of  gasoline,  dlesel,  and  heating  oil  ( H.  3694 — 
currently  a  practice  banned  under  the  state's 
"Blue  Laws")  . 

New  Jersey  A.  324  would  prohibit  "pro- 
viders" of  electric  and  gas  service  and  fuel 
oil  dealers  from  discriminating  against  cus- 
tomers who  are  using  "alternate  energy  sys- 
tems." A  New  York  nieas\u-e  (S.  1176)  would 
require  a  contractor  with  home  heating  oil 
burner  service  contracts  to  conduct  yearly 
oil  burner  efficiency  tests. 

Rhode  Island  H.  5525  would  require  fuel 
oil  suppliers  (of  grades  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3) , 
upon  delivery  of  fuel  to  a  consumer,  to  sup- 
ply the  consumer  with  an  invoice  stating: 
the  number  of  gallons  delivered;  the  retail 
price  per  gallon:  the  total  sales  price:  and 
the  per-gallon  wholesale  price.  Every  fuel 
oil  supplier/seller  would  be  required,  on  a 
dally  basis,  to  conspicuously  post  the  per- 
gallon  wholesale  and  retail  price  at  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  Failure  to  comply 
carries  with  It  penalties  of  a  fine  In  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  retail  value  of 
the  fuel  oil  delivered,  with  50  percent  of  the 
fine  revenue  to  the  consumer  and  SO  percent 
to  the  state,  plus  a  (100  fine  for  each  day 
of  violation. 

Legai,  Eftect  op  the  Expiration  or  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
Termination  of  Federal  Statutory  Pre- 
emption of  State  Law 

introduction 
The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  examine 
the  legal  effect  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
(BPAA)  '  as  It  relates  to  Issues  involving  the 
preemption  of  state  law.  EPAA  has  provided 
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since  its  enactment  in  1973  the  principal 
source  of  Federal  authority  for  the  regula- 
tion of  price  and  allocation  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  Section  18  of  BPAA,  as 
amended,'  the  Act  Is  presently  scheduled  to 
expire  at  midnight  on  September  30,  1981. 
However,  because  EPAA  provided  for  a  broad 
series  administrative  decontrol  actions,  most 
recently  by  the  President  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  price  and  allocation  regu- 
lations which  were  originally  mandated  by 
BPAA  have  now  been  completely  lifted. 

The  most  recent  action  suspending  the 
then  remaining  controls  was  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  January  28,  1981,  through 
the  issuance  of  Executive  Order  12287.'  This 
Order  had  the  effect  of  lifting  all  remaining 
price  and  allocation  controls  under  EPAA  on 
crude  oil,  gasoline,  and  propane,  effective 
immediately.  Although  suit  was  brought 
challenging  this  decontrol,*  the  validity  of 
the  Order  was  sustained  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
March  4,  1981. 

Although  all  price  and  allocation  controls 
are  now  removed,  EPAA  continues  to  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  could  tech- 
nically authorize  the  administrative  rein- 
stitution  of  some,  or  all.  controls  until  its 
expiration  September  30.  1981,  when  the  en- 
tire Act  as  amended  expires  thereby  re- 
moving all  authority  to  Impose  controls. 

The  price  and  allocation  regulation  car- 
ried on  under  EPAA  has  had  the  legal  effect 
of  preventing  conflicting  state  regulation. 
The  expiration  of  EPAA  appears  to  have  the 
effect  of  reviving  existing  state  laws  and 
regulations  whose  enforcement  may  have 
been  forestalled  during  the  life  of  EPAA,  as 
well  as  permitting  states  to  undertake  new 
forms  of  regulation  within  the  constitu- 
tional scope  of  state  powers. 

This  report  addresses  several  issues  relat- 
ing to  those  matters.  Specifically,  this  re- 
port analyzes  the  nature  of  the  preemption 
carried  on  under  EPAA.  Then,  the  report 
examines  the  relationship  of  state  conserva- 
tion laws  with  Federal  laws.  The  Constitu- 
tional limitations  on  state  regulation  of 
petroleum  are  also  significant,  and  this  re- 
port addresses  the  broad  framework  of  state 
intrusions  upon  the  Commerce  Clause.  Fi- 
nally, the  report  will  present,  and  briefly 
analyze,  current  state  statutes  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  retail  sales  of  petroleum. 
Including  some  statutes  that  provide  for 
certain  allocation  authority.  [Note:  This 
detailed  analysis  is  omitted  from  this  Inser- 
tion in  the  Record.) 

CASE   LAW    on    EPAA   PREEMPTION 

The  expiration  of  EPAA  will  entail,  among 
other  things,  the  expiration  of  Section  6(b) 
of  EPAA,  which  provides: 

"The  regulation  under  section  4  [  providing 
for  price  and  allocation  rules  for  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products)  and  any  order  Is- 
sued thereunder  shall  preempt  any  provi- 
sion of  any  program  for  the  allocation  of 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined 
petroleum  product  established  by  any  State 
or  local  government  If  such  provision  Is  in 
conflict  with  such  regulation  or  any  such 
order."  = 

In  essence,  this  provision  made  clear  that 
EPAA  was  intended  to  supplant  any  Incon- 
sistent regulatory  activity  at  the  state  or 
local  level.  There  appears  to  be  little  in  the 
way  of  legislative  history  relating  to  the  pro- 
vision as  it  was  enacted  in  1973.  The  con- 
ference report  offers  no  analysis  of  the  pro- 
vision ■  and  the  House  Report  merely  para- 
phrazes  It.'' 

The  expiration  of  EPAA,  along  with  Its 
preemption  provision,  appears  to  allow  the 
return  to  the  regulatory  status  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  EPAA.  There  is  no  known  stat- 
utory provision  which  would  operate  to  fur- 
ther preempt  state  activities  of  the  sort  that 
might  have  conflicted  with  EPAA  during  Its 
effectiveness. 
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An  appropriate  beginning  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  powers  of  the  states  will  be- 
come urtrestrained  after  the  expiration  of 
EPAA  is'to  consider,  first,  the  case  law  which 
has  been  litigated  under  Section  6(b)  of 
EPAA.  Although  there  has  not  been  exten- 
sive litigation  under  Section  e(b)  regarding 
the  scope  of  EPAA  preemption  of  state  law. 
the  cases  which  have  been  brought  are  in- 
structive on  many  of  the  issues  which  may 
be  raised  in  connection  with  state  regulation 
or  state  legislation  after  the  expiration  of 
EPAA. 

Many  of  the  early  cases  touching  on  Sec- 
tion 6(b)  Issues  involved  the  question  of 
whether  EPAA  has  the  effect  of  Invalidating 
contracts  for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  would  have  been  lawful  under 
state  law.  In  answering  this  question  con- 
sistently In  the  affirmative,  the  cases,  to  one 
degree  or  another,  pointed  out  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Federal  enactment.  EPAA.  or  more 
generally  characterized  the  preemptive  pow- 
ers of  Congress  to  Invalidate  contracts.* 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  a  number  of 
cases  were  decided  in  state  courts  Involving 
the  issue  of  the  scope  of  Section  '(b)  pre- 
emption. These  cases  almost  uniformly 
found  that  Section  6(b)  operated  to  preempt 
only  allocation  regulations  of  the  states  and 
not  pricing  matters.' 

Other  state  court  cases  have  addressed  the 
matter  of  actual  confilct  between  Federal 
regulations  and  specific  state  regulations  ob- 
serving that  under  Section  6(b)  only  those 
state  provisions  which  are  In  actual  conflict 
with  Federal  regulations  must  give  way.'" 

One  of  the  significant  Federal  cases  In- 
volving the  scope  of  Section  6(b)  preemption 
is  Consumers  Power  Co.  v.  Federal  Energy 
Administration,"  where  the  District  Court  In 
Michigan  concluded  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  had  no  authority  to  take  a 
series  of  actions  relating  to  the  use  and  price 
of  synthetic  natural  gas  made  from  natural 
gas  liquids  subject  to  regulation  under  EPAA. 
Among  other  things  the  Court  observed  that 
preemption  of  state  regulation  of  end  uses 
and  pricing  of  synthetic  natural  gas  was  not 
necessary  in  order  for  FEA  to  carry  out  its 
equitable  allocation  responsibilities  under 
EPAA. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  virtually  all  of  the 
cases  under  Section  6  are  somewhat  limited 
in  reach,  and  apparently  none  of  the  Section 
6  cases  fully  explored  a  reasoned  definition 
of  the  complete  scope  of  Section  6(b),  but 
Instead  focused  upon  the  conflicts  between 
Federal  and  state  regulation  Immediately 
presented  by  the  litigation. 

The  state  court  holdings  confining  the 
reach  of  EPAA  to  allocation  under  Section  4 
somewhat  curiously  ignore  the  pricing  com- 
ponent of  Section  4  regulation,  and  for  this 
reason  these  cases  may  not  constitute  the 
final  word  on  precisely  what  EPAA  preempted 
and  did  not  preempt. 

The  paucity  of  Section  6(b)  cases  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  itself,  although  it  does 
suggest  a  high  degree  of  deference  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  states  on  mat- 
ters of  petroleum  allocation  and  pricing.  It 
may,  for  example,  signal  nothing  more  than 
an  unwillingness  of  states  to  undertake  sig- 
nificant regulation  that  would  raise  poten- 
iai  confilcts  with  EPAA. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  decisions, 
with  regard  to  the  present  discussion,  are 
those  which  focused,  not  on  the  scope  of 
Federal  regulatory  preemption,  where  there 
were  Federal  and  state  regulations  In  con- 
filct. but  Instead  upon  the  nature  of  pre- 
emption under  EPAA  even  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  regulation. 

Such  an  issue  was  raised  In  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 
V.  Dubno.'-'  a  case  in  which  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut  struck 
down  a  provision  contained  in  a  recently 
enacted  Connecticut  tax  law  which  imposed 
a  gross  receipts  tax  on  companies  engaged  in 
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refining  and  distributing  petroleimi  produc- 
tion and  further  prevented  the  companies 
from  raising  their  wholesale  prices  in  Con- 
necticut. In  effect  the  antl-passthrough  pro- 
vision of  the  Connecticut  law  precluded  the 
possibility  of  raising  retail  prices  beyond 
an  average  amount  such  price  might  be 
raised  in  other  eastern  seaboard  areas. 

I'he  grosa  receipts  tax  Itself — applied  to 
earnings  derived  irom  activity  within  the 
State  of  Connecticut — was  conceded  by  the 
companies  in  the  suit  to  be  valid.'-'  However, 
the  cost  passthrough  prohibition  contained 
In  Section  13(b)  of  the  Connecticut  Act" 
applied  to  prices  of  certain  petroleum  prod- 
ucts subject  to  regulation  under  EPAA,  but 
for  which  the  regulatory  controls  had  been 
removed.  It  was  the  exempted  status  of  these 
products  from  regulation  under  EPAA  which 
became  the  focal  point  for  the  discussion  In 
Oubno.  After  a  review  of  the  provisions  and 
legislative  history  of  EPAA,  the  court  found 
that— 

"Analysis  of  the  EPAA.  its  legislative  his- 
tory, and  Its  administrative  implementation 
reveals  that  "exemption" — far  from  relin- 
quishing petroleum  product  pricing  to  state 
regulation — constitutes  an  affirmative  fed- 
eral decision  that  petroleum  products  should 
be  free  from  all  price  regulation,  and  thai 
EPAA  objectives  will  best  be  served  by  an 
unregulated  free  market  subject  only  to 
standby  federal  controls.  Section  13(b)  )of 
the  Connecticut  statute]  is  plainly  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  federal  regulatory  scheme 
outlined  above — i.e.,  it  directly  conflicts  with 
the  federal  determination  reached  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  Congress,  that 
Such  products  should  be  free  of  price  regula- 
tion and  their  prices  established  by  an  "un- 
impeded free  market."  [Emphasis  in  origin- 
al] '- 

It  should  be  apparent  that  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  preemptive  nature  of  EPAA  is 
perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  of  the  opin- 
ions relating  to  Section  6(b),  both  because 
it  specifically  addressed  the  pricing  com- 
ponent of  EPAA  regulations  and  because  it 
foimd  an  Intention  to  preempt  even  when 
Federal  regulatory  controls  under  EPAA  had 
been  removed. 

A  similar  issue  was  addressed  in  another 
case  involving  a  New  York  gross  receipts  tax 
which  was  challenged  in  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  v. 
Tully.'"  There,  the  Court  struck  down  pro- 
visions of  New  York  tax  for  essentially  the 
same  reasons  as  in  Dubno.  Both  the  Dubno 
case  and  the  Tully  case  were  appealed  to  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where  the 
Court  dismissed  both  actions '"  on  the  basts 
that  the  questions  raised  were  within  the 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  (TECA)  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  EPAA. 
The  Tully  case  has  been  appealed  to  TECA 
and  was  areued  on  April  4.  1981  and  a  deci- 
sion is  pending. 

Along  with  these  Judicial  challenges  to  the 
New  York  and  Connecticut  tax  statutes,  the 
oil  companies  reouested  permission  from  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  pass  through  the 
co-st  of  Connecticut's  tax  on  thosp  nroductn 
which  were  then  still  subject  to  EPAA  con- 
tro's.  On  Seotember  24,  1980.  the  Deoartment 
of  Fnergy  granted  all  gasoline  producers  re- 
lief permitting  price  Increases  which  includ- 
ed the  Connecticut  tax." 

Assuming  the  lower  court  decisions  In 
Dubno  and  Tully  stand.  It  would  se»m  that 
durin?  the  oresent  period  of  all  lifted  con- 
trols until  EPAA  expires,  the  rules  of  those 
cases  would  prevent  state  re<»ulation  of  price 
or  allocation  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
Federal  controls  have  been  removed. 

What  occurs  after  September  30,  1981 
when  EPAA  exoires  is  another  matter.  It 
seems  most  unlikely  that  Dubno  or  Tully, 
or  even  in  a  broader  sense  the  entire  EPAA. 
would  be  read  so  as  to  displace  thereafter 
the  wide  range  of  state  police  powers  to 
provide   for   the   retail,   and   other,   regula- 


tion of  allocation  and  pricing  of  petro- 
leum products.  / 

Although  it  may  be  observed  as  in  Dubno 
that  during  the  period  of  potential  standby 
controls  Congress  favored  a  "free  market ' 
without  Interference  from  state  police 
powers,  there  Is  no  support  which  appears 
to  require  such  an  interpretation  In  con- 
nection with  the  final  expiration  of  even 
the  standby  authority  in  September. 

Thus.  It  seems  clear  that  the  expiration 
of  EPAA  will  mark  the  termination  of  all 
Federal  policies  regarding  pricing  and  al- 
location—Including whatever  policy  results 
from  the  final  litigation  of  Dubno  or  Tully. 
The  termination  of  all  Federal  policlei 
seems  to  clearly  permit  the  states  to  con- 
duct any  constitutional  regulation  they 
may  wish. 

FEDERAL    RECOCNmON    OF   STATE    LAWS 
CONSERVING    OIL 

Although  the  imminent  expiration  of 
EPAA  will  mark  the  termination  of  a  sig- 
nificant exercise  of  Federal  power  over  the 
pricing  and  allocation  of  petroleum.  Fed- 
eral law  will  continue  to  have  an  impor- 
tant relationship. 

Many  states  have  established  state  oil  and 
gas  conservation  laws  which  date  back  as 
fir  as  1878.  when  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
enacted  a  statute  relating  to  the  plugging 
and  casing  of  wells. '■•  The  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  new  oil  and  gas  fields  In  Cali- 
fornia. Oklahoma,  and  Texas  in  the  1920  s 
which  resulted  in  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  in  excess  of  market  demand,  wasting 
these  resources,  renewed  earlier  state  efforts 
at  conservation.-"  Much  of  the  early  legal 
activity  arose  out  of  the  need  to  develop 
legal  rules  establishing  the  righu  of  sur- 
face owners  to  oil  and  gas  obtained  from 
pools  running  under  land  owned  by  many 
In  addition  to  these  rules  of  capture,  other 
technical  aspects  of  oil  production  led  to 
the  need  for  legal  rules  establishing  the 
means  for  efficient  production  and  re- 
covery.-' 

The  growth  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustries during  the  early  1900's.  Inevitably 
brought  the  subject  matter  into  the  legal 
framework  of  the  Federal  government  in 
connection  with  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce  under  the 
Commerce  Clause  of  Article  I.  Section  8  of 
t^e  United  States  Constitution. 

It  appears  that  the  first  case  in  which  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court  considered  state  con- 
servation regulation  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
was  Ohio  Oil  Company  v.  Indiana  (No.  1).- 
in  which  an  Indiana  statute  that  prevented 
the  escape  of  natural  gas  into  the  open  air 
was  upheld  as  constitutional.  It  was  argued 
that  the  effect  of  the  statute  was  a  taking 
of  property  without  adequate  compensation 
in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
In  analyzing  the  rights  of  surface  owners  to 
the  oil  and  gas  beneath  the  surface,  the 
Court  concluded  that  the  State  had  a  valid 
interest  In  protecting  the  rights  of  several 
surface  owners,  wnere  the  action  of  one 
owner  might  divest  another  of  gas  or  oil 
derived  from  a  common  natural  reservoir. 
Thus,  because  the  issues  involved  were  mat- 
ters of  the  regulations  of  real  property,  the 
State  could  validly  carry  on  such  regulation. 

This  principle  was  later  reaffirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Lindsley  v.  Natural  Car- 
bonic Gas  Company.-"  However.  In  the  same 
year,  the  court  struck  down  an  Oklahoma 
statute  which  sought  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  gais  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  West  v.  ICansas  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany.-' There,  the  Court  held  that  state  pro- 
hibitions on  transportation  of  natural  gas  in 
interstate  commerce  violated  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
constituted  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with,  and  restraint  upon,  interstate  com- 
merce. e\-en  thoura  Congress  had  not  legis- 
lated on  the  mat  .er. 

The  theory  advanced  by  the  Justice  Mc- 
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Kenna  la  his  opinion  for  the  Court  was  that 
states  did  not  have  the  authority  to  Intrude 
upon  matters  of  interstate  commerce: 

•Tf  the  states  have  such  power,  a  singular 
situation  might  result.  Pennsylvania  might 
keep  Its  coal,  the  Northwest  Its  timber,  the 
mining  states  their  minerals.  And  why  not 
the  products  of  the  Held  be  brought  within 
the  principle?  Thus  enlarged,  or  without 
that  enlargement.  Its  Influence  on  interstate 
commerce  need  tiot  be  pointed  out.  To  what 
conseouences  does  such  power  tend?  If  one 
state  had  It.  all  states  have  it:  embargo  may 
be  retaliated  by  embargo,  and  commerce  will 
be  halted  at  state  lines.  And  yet  we  have  said 
that  In  matters  of  foreign  and  Interstate 
commerce  there  shall  be  no  state  lines." "  -• 

In  effect,  the  status  of  the  law  folloW.ng 
these  decisions  would  have  permitted  state 
regulation  of  wastage  In  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion, but  would  not  have  allowed  a  state  to 
prevent  transportation  of  oil  or  gas  outside 
of  the  state.  In  1923.  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a  state  statute  requiring  that 
a  preference  for  supplies  of  natural  gas  be 
granted  to  local  consumers  prior  to  Inter- 
state shipment. '■ 

But,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  Cali- 
fornia statute  providing  for  natural  2?s  con- 
servation to  maintain  oil  production  on  the 
theory  that  the  correlative  rights  of  surface 
owners  with  respect  to  a  common  source  of 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  was  a  valid  matter  for 
state  regulation.-' 

In  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  a 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  regulation  pro- 
viding for  prorationlng  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction, on  the  theory  that  the  effect  of  the 
regulation  required  private  producers  to  pur- 
chase gas  from  others  in  order  to  fulfill  their 
contract  obligations  and  that  such  action 
constituted  a  taking  of  private  property  In 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.™ 

Through  the  enactment  of  the  Connally 
"Hot  Oil"  Act,  the  Congress  recognized  and 
gave  Implicit  approval  to  state  conservations 
laws  by  aiding  state  enforcement  of  limita- 
tions on  production.  The  Connally  Act* 
makes  it  unlawful  to  ship  or  transport  In 
interstate  commerce  contraband  oil.**  '"Con- 
traband oil"'  Is  defined  under  the  Act  as  being 
petroleum,  or  any  constituent  part  of  which 
Is  produced,  transported  or  withdrawn  from 
storage  in  excess  of  the  amounts  permitted  to 
be  produced,  transported  or  withdrawn  under 
the  laws  of  a  state.^^ 

The  case  law  under  the  Connally  Act  has 
acknowledged  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
was  to  provide  for  Federal  legislation  to  aid 
In  the  enforcement  of  state  laws  in  a  manner 
that  the  states  were  legally  unable  to  under- 
take: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Connally  Act  ...  Is 
to  aid  the  states  in  enforcing  law  limiting 
the  amount  of  oil  permitted  to  be  produced 
in  designated  fields  by  prohibiting  shipment 
of  excess  oil  In  interstate  commerce." 

Interpretative  case  law  under  the  Con- 
nally Act  indicates  a  continuing  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government  to  enforce 
its  provisions.'^ 

In  addition  to  the  Connally  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  given  Its  Imprimatur 
to  state  conservation  laws  through  the  Ini- 
tial and  periodic  approval  of  the  Interstate 
on  Compact  of  1936." 

Under  the  Compact,  the  most  recent 
version  of  which  Involved  application  to 
twenty-nine  states,'-"'  producing  states  agreed 
to  enact  laws  to  prevent  waste  of  oil  and 
natural  ga.s.  Article  III  ■*  of  the  Compact 
contains  the  principal  thrust  of  the 
Compact : 

Article  in 
"Each  state  bound  hereby  aerees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It  agrees 
to  continue  the  same  in  force,  to  accomplish 
within  reasonable  limits  the  prevention  of: 
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"(a)  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with  an 
inefficient  gas-oil  ratio. 

"(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas  In  paying  quantities. 

"(c)  The  avoidable  escape  Into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural -gas  well. 

"(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  fire 
hazards. 

"(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locallng, 
spacing,  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so 
as  to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or 
gas  or  loss  in  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"(f)  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energy  in  producing  any 
well. 

The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  subjects 
shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  authority  of 
any  State." 

But,  as  the  Compact  provides  In  Article  5. 
the  concent  of  conservation  was  not  In- 
tended to  Include  limitations  on  production 
or  prlce-flxlng: 

"It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  States  Joining  herein  to  limit  ^ 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose' 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote 
regimentation,  but  Is  limited  to  the  purpose 
of  conserving  the  available  waste  thereof 
within  reasonable  limitations."  " 

The  Important  constitutional  nexus  be- 
tween the  Connally  Act  and  the  Initial  eTorts 
to  put  Into  place  the  Compact  are  high- 
lighted by  this  excerpt  from  the  1969  Re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States:  * 

"Coincident  with  the  Compact  In  timing 
and  concern  with  production  control  was  the 
Connally  Hot  Oil  Act.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Compact  binds  the  States  to  limited  action 
In  defined  spheres  and  provides  no  authority 
for  States  action  In  these  or  any  other  con- 
servation areas.  But  essentlsJ  to  the  purposes 
and  any  effectiveness  of  the  Compact  was  the 
firm  establishment  of  an  effective  basis  for 
Individual  State  production  regulation.  Just 
prior  to  Compact  negotiations  the  validity  of 
State  production  controls  had  been  sus- 
tained. However,  serious  challenge  was  still 
pending  to  the  temporary  Federal  statute, 
section  9(c)  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Act — the  Connally  Amendment — 
under  which  Federal  assistance  was  given  to 
stop  the  movement  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  oil  produced  In  violation  of  State  con- 
trols, an  area  the  States  Individually  were 
powerless  to  reach.  In  the  midst  of  the  Com- 
pact negotiations  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared this  legislation  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  legislative  power. 

"Quick  action  was  taken  to  reenact  It  on  a 
firmer  basis;  the  Connally  Act  was  hastily  in- 
troduced and  enacted  within  six  weeks.  Just 
a  week  after  conclusion  of  the  Compact 
negotiations.  Like  Its  predecessor.  It  provided 
for  Federal  assistance  In  prohibiting  the  In- 
terstate movement  of  "contraband"  oil.  But 
unlike  Its  predecessor.  It  also  made  a  specific 
finding  that  such  contraband  obstructed  and 
unduly  burdened  Interstate  commerce: 
moreover,  section  4  Implicitly  acknowledged 
that  the  State  production  controls  to  which 
the  Act  was  conjoined  could  also  unduly 
burden  such  commerce,  and  provided  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  remedy  for  such  eventuality. 
Thus.  In  retrospect  the  Connally  Act  pro- 
vided a  firm  base  for  State  conservation,  par- 
ticularly market  demand  regulation,  against 
later  challenge  of  Its  constitutionality  under 
rapidly  expanding  concepts  of  the  reach  of 
the  Conunerce  Clause. 

"Production  limitation  under  Texas  law 
was  upheld  In  Amazon  Petroleum  Corp.  v. 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas.  5  F.  Supp.  633 
(E.D.  Texas.  1934).  In  the  companion  case. 
Federal  regulation  In  this  area  under  section 
9(c)  of  the  Recovery  Act  was  struck  down  as 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Act.  5  F.  Supp.  639 
(EJ3.  Texa^.  1934).  On  appeal  this  decision 


was  reversed:  Ryan  v.  Amazon  Petroleum 
Corp..  71  F.  2d  1  (CCA  6.  1934).  In  a  further 
appeal  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  5.  1935 
declared  section  9(c)  Itself  unconstitutional. 
Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan.  293  U.S.  388 
( 1935 ) .  The  replacement  measure,  the  Con- 
nally Hot  Oil  Act,  was  enacted  on  February 
22.  1935. 

"It  Is  not  suggested  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  State  market  demand  laws  and  reg- 
ulation depends  entirely  on  the  Connally 
Act.  However,  the  existence  of  this  expression 
of  Federal  policy,  together  with  the  actual 
and  potential  Federal  regulatory  operations 
under  it,  have  since  served  to  forestall  any 
attacks  under  the  Federal  constitution  on 
such  State  legislation.  For  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  Act  and  Its  significance  see 
Atfy  Oen.,  Third  Report  Pursuant  to  Section 
2  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  July  28,  1955, 
Consenting  to  an  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve on  and  Oas.  15-30  (1958).» 

"'As  In  the  case  of  the  Compact,  the  Con- 
nally Act  was  also  regarded  as  a  standby  ex- 
pedient pending  a  more  complete  Federal 
regulation  system.  It  was  enacted  as  tempo- 
rary legislation,  and  for  a  time  was  periodi- 
cally renewed  for  the  same  effective  periods 
as  the  Compact.  In  1942.  however.  It  was 
finally  enacted  as  permanent  legislation.'" 
Several  points  are  significant  regarding 
these  observations  of  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  m  1969.  First,  the  time  at  which 
these  comments  were  made  precedes  the  sig- 
nificant development  of  price  and  allocation 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  under 
EPAA  at  the  Federal  level.  The  suggestion  as 
to  the  nature  and  degree  of  State  powers  in 
conjunction  with  the  Compact  and  with  the 
Hot  Oil  Act  Is  significant  In  providing  a  de- 
scriptive characterization  of  the  scope  of 
state  powers  Immediately  preceding  EPAA. 

Secondly,  the  rather  straightforward  man- 
ner in  which  the  eleventh  extension  of  the 
Compact  was  considered  underscores  the  sig- 
nificant change,  particularly  In  the  Congress, 
resulting  from  the  events  of  the  1973  OPEC 
oil  embargo  which  served  as  the  principal 
stimulant  for  EIPAA. 

Finally,  it  Is  Important  to  observe  on  the 
basis  of  the  1969  analysis  that  a  return  to 
the  status  quo  of  state  regulation  before 
EPAA  raises  important  Issues  with  respect  to 
the  policies  underpinning  both  the  Hot  OH 
Act  and  the  Compect. 

The  discussion  of  the  twelfth  extension  of 
the  Compact  In  1972,  a  date  by  which  inter- 
national oil  supply  problems  were  most  im- 
minent, reveals  a  more  comprehensive  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  underlying 
ptu-poses  of  meaning  of  the  Compact." 

Two  Issues  were  raised  at  that  time  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  Compact : 
( 1 )  the  usefulness  of  the  state  prorationlng 
laws"  and  (2)  the  constitutional  necessity 
of  Congressional  approval  of  the  Compact." 
The  most  recent  extension  of  the  Compact 
occurred  on  October  16,  1976."  more  than 
two  years  following  the  expiration  of  the 
prior  renewal.  In  the  Senate  Report  accom- 
panying this  most  recent  extension  several 
Important  observations  were  made.  First,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  expressed  the 
view  contrary  to  that  offered  by  the  Compact 
Commission's  General  Counsel,  who  argued 
that  Congressional  consent  was  not  required 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Compact."  Sec- 
ondly, and  perhaps  more  significantly,  the 
Committee  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  ac- 
tivities imdertaken  by  the  Compact  Com- 
mission." On  several  matters  the  Senate  Re- 
port was  critical  of  positions  taken  by  or 
activities  of  the  Compact  Commission.  For 
example,  a  number  of  Issues  were  critically 
discussed  In  conjunction  vrith  Commission 
recommendations  relating  to  the  definition 
of  physical  waste  under  the  Compact." 

One  observation  made  by  the  Committee 
Report  suggests  a  broader  reading  of  the 
charter  of  the  Commission  than  might  have 
been  earlier  understood: 


"Ironically,  a  novel  series  of  recent  recom- 
mendations on  a  subject  never  before  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  Compact  Commission 
would  seem  to  come  squarely  within  the 
terms  of  Us  charter — the  promotion  of  spe- 
cific measures  designed  to  minimize  or  avoid 
physical  waste  by  consumers  of  oil  and  gas. 
as  distinct  from  producers.  (Emphasis  con- 
tained in  original)"  '• 

Despite  its  presently  expired  status,  the 
Compact  continues  to  raise  a  series  of  legal 
is3ues  with  regard  to  the  type  of  reg'.ilation 
which  might  be  undertaken  by  the  states 
under  the  rationale  of  preventing  waste. 

Since  the  last  Congressional  consideration. 
of  the  Compact,  two  significant  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  raised  further  doubts 
with  regard  to  the  legal  need  for  Congres- 
£ionaI  approval  of  the  Compact.  In  New 
Hampshire  v  Maine, '~  a  case  decided  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  last  extension,  the  Su- 
preme Court  applied  the  longstanding  con- 
stitutional test  of  Virginia  v.  Tennessee  "' 
and  found  that  an  interstate  agieement  re- 
solving an  ancient  boundarj-  dispute  did 
not  require  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
under  the  Compact  Claus?. 

Even  more  recently  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld.  In  United  States  Steel  Corp.  v.  Mul- 
tistate  lax  Commission,*  the  so-called 
"Multlstate  Tax  Compact"  as  valid  despite 
congresFioiial  refusal  to  give  consent  to  the 
Compact  In  its  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the 
Multlstate  Tax  Commission  upon  the  Fed- 
eral structure,  the  Court  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

"The  test  is  whether  the  Compact  en- 
hfttrfes  state  power  quoad  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. This  pact  does  not  purport  to 
authorize  the  member  States  to  exercise  any 
powers  they  could  not  exercise  in  its  absence. 
Nor  Is  there  any  delegation  of  Sovereign 
power  to  the  [Multlstate  Tax]  Commission; 
each  State  retains  complete  freedom  to  adopt 
or  reject  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission.  Moreover  .  .  .  each  State  Is 
free  to  withdraw  at  any  time."--' 

The  Supreme  Court  further  found  that  the 
object  of  the  Commission  to  promote  uni- 
formity in  the  Application  of  state-taxing 
principles  would  not  run  afoul  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  seem  that  even  without  further 
congressional  approval  of  the  Compact,  that 
the  objects  of  th^  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
might  be  continued,  since  any  actual  regu- 
lation adopted  by  any  state  seems  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  authorities  of  each 
stale.  Yet,  the  approval  of  the  Compact  by 
Congress  may  raise,  by  implication,  the  no- 
tion that  something  more  than  simply  In- 
dividual state  actions  is  authorized'  under 
the  Compact,  perhaps  by  Implication  permit- 
ting coordinated  state  regulation  which 
would  otherwise  run  afoul  of  the  Commerce 
Clause. 

The  status  of  the  Compact  and  lu  impli- 
cations for  new  state  regulation  after  EPAA 
expiration,  especially  in  light  of  the  broad 
reading  sometimes  accorded  the  Compact, 
pose  significant  Issues  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  In  connection  with  the  expiration 
of  the  EPAA. 

Both  the  Compact,  and  the  Connally  Act. 
have  been  understood  historically  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  states  to  carry  on  pro- 
duction regulation.  That  the  scope  of 
production  regulation  might  be  expanded, 
with  the  arguable  Imprimatur  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  raises  numerous  potential 
legal  issues  in  connection  with  the  termi- 
nation of  nearly  ten  years  of  Federal  regula- 
tion of  pricing  and  allocation  of  petroleum 
products  under  preemptive  Federal  law. 
coNSTrrtmoNAi,  issues 

It  should  be  observed  that  after  the  Initial 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Comoact  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Connally  Act,  the  Federal 
government,  in  effect,  permitted  actions  by 
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the  states  both  Individually,  and  collectively, 
and  vndertook  no  exercise  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  the  matter  of  conservation  cf 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

Thereafter,  the  question  of  the  type  and 
nature  of  state  conservation  was  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Cour'  In  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Texas  v.  Rowan  &  Nichols  Oil  Co..-' 
In  that  case  the  issue  raised  was  the  validity 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  order  limiting 
and  prorating  production  of  an  oil  field  at 
2.32 ''c  of  its  hourly  potential,  with  exception 
granted  for  certain  marginal  wells,  which 
If  their  low  capacity  was  curtailed  would  re- 
sult In  their  premature  abandonment.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  refused  to  intrude 
on  the  state  administrative  decision. 
"|W|heiher  a  system  of  proration  based  upon 
hourly  potential  is  as  fair  as  one  based  upon 
estimated  recoverable  reserves  or  some  other 
fac;,or  or  combination  of  factors,  is  In  itself 
a  question  for  administrative  and  not  Judi- 
cial Judgment."-''  In  effect,  the  Court  found 
that  the  regulation  did  not  constitute  a  tak- 
ing of  property  in  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment."-* 

In  1950,  the  Supreme  Court  was  presented 
with  the  question  of  whether  Oklahoma 
could  validly  fix  minimum  wellhead  prices 
on  all  natural  gas  taken  from  fields  located 
within  the  state.  The  Cities  Service  case  arose 
after  a  state  commission  proceeding  estab- 
lished minimum  gas  prices  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  that  low  prices  would  make  en- 
forcement of  conservation  more  difficult, 
would  result  in  the  abandonment  of  wells 
before  all  recoverable  gas  had  been  extracted, 
and  would  contribute  to  an  uneconomic  rate 
of  depletion  and  economic  waste  of  gas  by 
promoting  "inferior"  uses.  The  Court  sus- 
tained the  state  action  over  objection  that 
it  was  violative  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  constituted  a  burden  to  Interstate 
commerce  in  violation  of  the  Commerce 
Clause.  In  relying  on  Thompson  v.  Consolid- 
ated Oas.  supra,  the  Ckiurt  said: 

"'That  a  legitimate  local  interest  is  at 
stake  in  this  case  is  clear.  A  state  is  Justi- 
fiably concerned  with  preventing  rapid  and 
uneconomic  dissipation  of  one  of  Its  chief 
natural  resources.  The  contention  urged  by 
appellant  that  a  group  of  private  producers 
and  royalty  owners  derive  substantial  gain 
from  the  regulations  does  not  contradict  the 
established  connection  between  the  orders 
and  a  statewide  Interest  In  conservation  .  .  . 

"We  recognize  that  there  is  also  a  strong 
national  interest  in  natural  gas  problems. 
But  it  is  far  from  clear  that  on  balance  such 
interest  is  harmed  by  the  state  regulations 
under  attack  here.  Presumably  all  consumers, 
domestic  and  industrial  alike,  want  to  obtain 
natural  gas  as  cheaply  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  groups  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  competing 
fuels  complain  of  the  competition  of  cheap 
gas.  Moreover,  the  wellhead  price  of  gas  is 
but  a  fraction  of  the  price  paid  by  domestic 
consumers  at  the  burner-tip.  so  that  field 
price  as  herein  set  may  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  domestic  delivered  price.  Some 
Industrial  consumers,  who  get  bargain  rates 
on  gas  for  "Inferior"  users,  may  suffer.  But 
strong  arguments  have  been  made  that  the 
national  interest  lies  in  preserving  this 
limited  resource  for  domestic  and  Industrial 
uses  for  which  natural  gas  has  no  completely 
satisfactory  substitute."  ^ 

Curiously,  the  question  whether  state  or- 
ders fixing  minimum  prices  intruded  upon 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  was  not  raised  In  this 
case,  and  the  issue  awaited  the  determination 
by  the  Court  in  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  v. 
Panoma  Corporation.-"  before  state  minimum 
prices  for  natural  gas  were  struck  down  as 
an  Intrusion  upon  the  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  In  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Co.'"  > 

And  more  recently,  the  Court  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  struck  down  state  require- 


ments that  purchases  of  natural  gas  be  made 
ratably  from  all  wells  in  a  particular  field  as 
being  an  Intrusion  upon  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.- 

But.  unlike  natural  gas.  oil  was  not  perma- 
nently subject  to  Federal  well-head  pricing 
until  the  1970's.  Thus,  the  argument  ad- 
vanced In  Northern  Natural  Gas  was  then 
Inapplicable  to  oil.  since  there  was  no  pre- 
emptive regulation.  And.  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Supreme  Court  ever  struck  down  oil 
prorationlng  through  either  minimum  state 
prices  or  production  limitations  as  an  Intru- 
sion upon  interstate  commerce  even  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  legislation.  Despite  the 
view  set  forth  in  West,  supra  that  states 
could  not  prevent  the  export  of  natural  re- 
sources to  other  states,  the  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance of  Cities  Service,  supra,  as  it  applies  to 
oil.  has  continued,  since  there  is  no  analogue 
to  the  Natural  Gas  Act  governing  the  pro- 
duction of  oil. 

To  the  extent  that  state  conservation 
measures  governing  the  production  and  re- 
covery of  oil  are  currently  acting  as  limita- 
tions on  production  beyond  that  technically 
necessary  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  and 
reservoir  development.  It  would  appear  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Connally  Act  would  place 
the  states  In  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 
artificially  restrict  development  of  oil  under 
the  view  set  forth  In  West.  A  restriction  of 
quantity  of  production  might  be  constitu- 
tionally viewed  in  light  of  EPAA  preemption 
of  petroleum  regulation  as  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  on  Interstate  commerce. 

This  view  is  buttressed  by  the  1979  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Hughes  v.  Okla- 
homa.-' in  which  the  high  court,  citing  with 
approval  the  decision  in  West  v.  Kansas 
struck  down  an  Oklahoma  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  transporting  or  shipping  outside  the 
state  sale  of  natural  minnows  seined  or  pro-_ 
cured  from  waters  within  the  state.  Although 
the  Court's  focus  In  this  recent  decision  was 
upon  the  discriminatory  treatment  accorded 
the  interstate  commerce  in  minnows,  the 
Court  clearly  announced  the  conceptual  re- 
affirmation of  the  notion  that  the  pertinent 
economic  unit  Is  the  Nation,  and  that  re- 
strictions on  interstate  commerce,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  preserve  and  conserve  state  resources, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Commerce 
Clause. 

While  the  Court  in  Hughes  acknowledged 
some  local  latitude  to  promote  legitimate 
local  purposes,  the  blanket  discrimination 
against  Interstate  commerce  was  deemed  an 
unacceptably  stringent  burden. 

Another  recent  case.  Arizona  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.  V.  Snead,""  struck  down  a  New  Mexico 
tax  on  electricity  transmitted  outside  the 
state  as  discriminatory  under  a  Federal 
statute."' 

The  Issues  with  regard  to  the  precise  con- 
stitutional limits  to  which  states  may  reg- 
ulate or  tax  natural  resources  moving  into 
Interstate  commerce  without  running  afoul 
of  the  Commerce  Clause  continue  to  present 
vexing  legal  problems.  Currently  pending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  matter  Involv- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  Montana "s  sever- 
ance tax  on  coal."= 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  with 
the  expiration  of  EPAA  any  preemptive  effect 
upon  state  conservation  lavirs  may  also  ex- 
pire. But  so  long  {IS  the  Connally  Act.  and 
any  remnants  of  the  Compact,  give  the  states 
Federal  approval,  states  may  be  In  the  posi- 
tion to  regulate  oil  beyond  the  scope  of  prior 
conservation  laws  without  Intruding  upon 
the  Commerce  Clause. 

There  are  Indeed  numerous  constitutional 
decisions  which  might  be  cited  in  one  fashion 
or  another  In  an  attempt  to  posit  a  precise 
delineation  between  state  police  powers  and 
the  Commerce  Clause  dealing  with  the  Issue 
of  the  extent  to  which  states  may  regulate 
In  the  absence  of  Federal  regulation.  Al- 
though many  of  the  cases  cited  above  pro- 
vide some  guidance  with  regard  to  historical 
constitutional  Interpretations,  the  full  range 
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of  possible  state  legislative  actions  which 
might  occur  upon  the  expiration  of  EPAA 
can  only  be  broadly  addressed. 

For  example,  the  relatively  recent  effort 
of  states,  during  EPAA.  to  provide  certain 
protections  to  Independent  gasoline  stations 
have  been  upheld  in  Exxon  Corp.  v.  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland."  The  State  of  Maryland  had 
enacted  a  statute  which  provided  that  a  pro- 
ducer or  refiner  of  petroleum  products  could 
not  operate  a  retail  service  station  within 
the  state  and  that  such  producer  or  refiner 
must  extend  "voluntary  allowances"  to  all 
retail  stations  supplied  with  products. 

The  statute  was  challenged  as  violating 
the  Commerce  and  Due  Process  Clauses  of 
the  Constitution  ind  as  having  been  Fed- 
erally preempted  by  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
modified  by  the  Roblns-Patman  Act. 

In  addressing  the  Commerce  Clause  Is&ue. 
and  in  eventually  upholding  the  statute  ae 
valid,  the  Court  made  this  Important  obser- 
vation : 

"Finally,  we  cannot  adopt  appellant's  novel 
suggestion  that  because  the  economic  market 
for  petroleum  products  Is  nationwide,  no 
State  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  retal'. 
marlceting  of  gas.  Appellants  point  out  that 
many  state  legislatures  have  either  enacted 
or  considered  proposals  similar  to  Maryland's, 
and  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  this  sort 
of  legislation  may  have  serious  implications 
for  their  national  marketing  operations. 
While  this  concern  is  a  significant  one,  we  do 
not  find  that  the  Commerce  Clause,  by  its 
own  force,  pre-empts  the  field  of  retail  gas 
marketing.  To  be  sure,  'the  Commerce  Clause 
acts  as  a  limitation  upon  state  power  even 
without  congressional  Implementation."  .  .  . 
But  this  Court  has  only  rarely  held  that  the 
Commerce  Clause  itself  pre-empts  an  entire 
field  from  state  regulation,  and  then  only 
when  a  lack  of  national  uniformity  would 
Impede  the  flow  of  Interstate  goods.  The  evil 
that  appellants  perceive  In  this  litigation  is 
not  that  the  several  States  will  enact  dif- 
fering regulations,  but  rather  that  they  will 
all  conclude  that  dlvestitute  provisions  (such 
as  those  at  issue  here)  are  warranted.  The 
problem  thus  is  not  one  of  national  uni- 
formity. In  the  absence  of  a  relevant  con- 
gressional declaration  of  policy,  or  a  show- 
ing of  a  specific  discrimination  against,  or 
burdening  of.  Interstate  commerce,  we  can- 
not conclude  that  the  States  are  without 
power  to  regulate  in  this  area."** 

Thus,  the  Court  has  only  recently  re- 
articulated  the  broad  constitutional  princi- 
ples with  regard  to  the  scope  of  state  au- 
thority and  intrusion  upon  the  Commerce 
Clause  In  the  specific  context  of  retail  regu- 
lation of  petroleum  products. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  foregoing  analysis 
that  while  EPAA  may  have  acted  to  preempt 
certain  limited  state  regulation,  following 
the  expiration  of  EPAA  broad  powers  to  regu- 
late both  production  and  marketing  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  will  again  de- 
volve-upon  the  states. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PBESENT  8TATB  LAWS 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  some  notion 
of  the  kinds  of  state  regulation  which  are 
currently  in  place,  we  have  surveyed  state 
laws  relating  to  marketing  and  allocation  of 
petroleum  products.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
survey,  we  have  not  undertaken  to  identify 
or  assess  all  state  laws  relating  to  petroleum. 
Notably  absent  from  our  assessment,  by 
virtue  of  our  earlier  more  general  assessment 
and  references,  are  state  laws  relating  to  pro- 
duction and  conservation  as  well  as  state 
laws  providing  for  taxation  relating  to 
petroleum. 

We  have  surveyed  all  fifty  states,  and  al- 
though we  have  attempted  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonably current  list  of  statutes,  we  note  the 
dfflculties  of  reporting  on  newly  enacted  laws. 
We  do  believe  the  list  will  provide  some  In- 
sight and  indication  of  state  Interest  In  pe- 
troleum marketing  and  allocation  legislation. 

A  few  general  observation  about  the  state 
statutes  are  appropriate. 

First,   at   least  three   states — Maine.   New 


Mexico,  and  Virginia — have  state  hiws  which 
require  continuation  of  allocation  of  supplies 
to  dealers,  with  certain  withdrawal,  substitu- 
tion, or  other  tern.i.atlon  provisions.  These 
laws  would  appear  to  require  a  mandated  al- 
location mechanism  during  a  period  of  short 
supply. 

Second,  several  other  states  have  provisions 
which  have  allocation  components.  For  ex- 
ample. California  and  New  York  have  statutes 
creating  a  state  set-aside  authority  which 
might  oe  used  to  divert  products  from  the 
market  place  during  periods  of  short  supply 
for  emergency  or  hardship  purposes.  Florida 
and  Nevada  have  statutory  authority  to 
create  emergency  plans,  the  possible  content 
of  which  might  be  to  provide  for  some  sort 
of  allocation  mechanism  during  shortages 
of  supplies. 

Another  large  group  of  states  including 
Connecticut.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Louisiana. 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee.  Utah.  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia — have  statutes  which 
through  a  variety  of  methods  regulate  petro- 
leum distribution  or  franchise  relationships. 
Several  of  the  laws  of  these  states  require 
some  kind  of  advance  notice  before  the  ter- 
mination of  a  supply  relationship,  thereby 
appearing  to  compel  continued  supply  to 
dealers  for  at  least  a  limited  period. 

In  addition  to  these  state  laws  specifically 
relating  to  petroleum,  we  note  (but  have  at- 
tempted no  analysis)  that  more  general 
emergency  statutes,  or  state  constitutional 
provisions  may  authorize  petroleum  regula- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  Identified  state  laws,  we 
are  aware  that  a  number  of  other  legislative 
proposals  are  pending  before  legislatures — 
both  of  states  which  are  mentioned  above  and 
other  states. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  legislative 
prop>osals  pending  before  state  legislatures 
conducted  by  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute.*^ twelve  states  are  currently  con- 
sidering measures  to  either  modify  or  au- 
thorize stale  emergency  energy  agencies.*' 
In  addition,  at  least  two  states — Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island — are  considering 
pricing  regulations. 

The  following  state  statutes  were  Identi- 
fied in  our  survey  of  laws:'" 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

The  expiration  of  EPAA  marks  the  ter- 
mination of  nearly  ten  years  of  extensive 
Federal  regulation  of  petroleum,  and  petro- 
leum product,  regulation.  That  regulation 
has  Involved  both  allocation  and  pricing 
regulation  during  periods  of  seemingly  major 
shortages  of  supplies. 

It  seems  likely  that  unless  the  Congress 
moves  to  continue  EPAA  In  its  present 
standby  status,  or  enacts  other  laws  prevent- 
ing state  regulation  by  preemption,  many 
states  are  likely  to  provide  new  statutory 
authority  to  regulate  some  aspects  of  pricing 
and  allocation  which  were  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  EPAA. 

In  addition  to  moving  to  fill  the  void  of 
Federal  regulation,  the  expiration  of  EPAA 
also  marks  a  point  where  state  regulation 
may  be  expanded  for  purposes  of  providing 
tax  revenue,  carrying  on  production  con- 
servation, and  other  forms  of  regulation 
which  may  have  formerly  conflicted  with 
EPAA. 

While  EPAA's  expiration  Is  presently  auto- 
matic, it  would  seem  that  the  impact  of  total 
termination  of  Federal  regulation  should  be 
carefully  assessed  at  the  national  level  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  economic  significance 
of  petroleum  and  because  of  what  has  now 
become  our  obvious  dependence  upon  un- 
reliable foreign  sources  for  petroleum. 

The  potential  Impact  of  numerous  differ- 
ing state  laws  regarding  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum,  even  though  they 
may  be  constitutional.  Is  difficult  to  assess  In 
a  practical  sense. 

The  need  for  national  laws  to  be  used  In 
the  event  of  an  emergency  or  In  the  event  of 
short   supplies   Involves   a   matter   of   such 


major   Importance   that  only  Congress   can 
pass  final  Judgment. 
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THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS' 
STRIKE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  more  than  a  few 
minutes. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Chamber  this 
morning  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
with  reference  to  the  situation  concern- 
ing the  strike  by  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers in  the  airports  of  our  Nation.  I  did 
not  get  to  the  Chamber  in  time  to  take 
part  in  that  discussion.  However,  I  am 
not  going  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  to 
express  a  sentiment  that  is  deliberate  on 
my  part. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
rash  and  intemperate.  However,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  if  we  do  not  take  rec- 
ognition of  the  gravity  of  this  occasion 
and  give  fair  warning,  at  least,  as  to  fu- 
ture occurrences,  we  will  pay  a  terrible 
price. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  air  traffic  controllers  and  for 
their  responsibility.  Some  years  ago,  I 
handled  an  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  which  in- 
cluded funds  for  the  operation  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers.  They  were  in  a  dis- 
tressing condition  then,  in  that  there 
were  not  enough  of  them  to  take  care  of 
the  work  required.  I  visited  with  them 
and  saw  their  working  conditions  in 
many  places.  They  took  me  all  across  the 
Nation,  from  East  to  West,  to  see  other 
matters  that  had  to  do  with  air  trans- 
portation— safety  devices  and  other  re- 
quirements. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
I  have  had  here  was  to  try  to  get  into 
those  problems  and  help  to  make  recom- 
mendations which  were  passed  here,  far 
beyond  the  budget  limitations  that  al- 
ready had  been  set  here  by  resolution. 

We  had  a  reconsideration  of  those  lim- 
its in  order  to  allow  enough  money.  I  do 
not  think  a  pay  increase  for  the  control- 
lers was  involved;  it  was  mainly  addi- 
tional employees  to  train  to  be  control- 
lers. 

So  I  have  a  background  of  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  this  work 
and  for  the  men  who  have  been  carrying 
it  out. 

But  it  makes  no  difference  about  that 
or  anything  else.  When  people  take  an 
oath  to  carry  out  the  functions  and 
duties  of  their  job  and  responsibilities 
without  going  on  strike  and  in  particu- 
lar when  it  is  a  highly  sensitive  employ- 
ment or  situation  where  the  lives  of 
countless  of  thousands  of  innocent  peo- 
ple are  imperiled  by  the  hour  with  refer- 
ence to  the  functions  of  these  controllers 
and,  as  I  said,  have  taken  an  oath  to 
that  effect  in  their  promises  and  we  have 
a  law  to  that  effect  in  our  law,  as  I  un- 
derstand these  men  are  under  a  court  or- 


der of  injunction,  if  those  are  the  correct 
facts  and  we  let  that  be  tolerated,  we 
will  be  nothing  less  than  meagerly  mis- 
erably small  and  indecisive  and  weak 
about  meeting  the  situation. 

There  must  be  protection  of  the  people 
where  they  are  so  helpless,  and  no  nation 
can  continue  to  be  strong,  in  my  opinion, 
unless  we  really  resort  to  firm  resolve 
and  action  to  back  up  that  resolve. 

So  in  this  case,  the  situation  is  so  grave 
that  I  think,  in  speaking  in  terms  unless 
there  are  of  necessary  circumstances 
that  I  do  not  know,  or  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances that  I  cannot  imagine  now. 
there  will  have  to  be  a  penalty  applying 
along  the  lines  for  a  breach  of  promise 
like  this  of  imperiling  the  people.  That 
carries  with  it  the  penalty  of  being  disen- 
franchised, so  to  speak,  toward  future 
employment  as  well  as  being  discharged 
from  present  employment. 

That  is  not  a  mild  remedy,  but  it  will 
be  as  near  an  effective  remedy  as  any- 
thing that  I  can  imagine  in  this  field,  and 
I  speak  these  sentiments  now  from  my 
special  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
these  operations  and  the  necessity  for 
them  and  out  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  millions  and  millions  of  people  who 
use  our  skyways  by  the  hour  and  not  for 
pleasure  by  any  means,  although  it  is 
partly  that,  but  as  a  necessity. 

So.  of  course,  I  hope  that  something 
is  done  to  settle  this  strike,  but  I  am  try- 
ing to  think  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
going  to  do  and  not  only  now  but  in  the 
future. 

So  I  rest  this  case  now  on  a  hope  that 
it  will  be  settled  but  further  that  our 
committees  in  this  field  can  give  it  special 
attention  and  that  we  will  have  the  re- 
solve to  come  up  with  a  remedy  that  wUl 
be  effective  and  protective. 


AWARD  TO   SENATOR  QUENTIN   N. 
BURDICK 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
Members  has  received  a  unique  and  ex- 
ceptional honor.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Quen- 
TiN  N.  BuRDicK,  recently  received  the 
Distinguished  American  Award  from  the 
National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall 
of  Fame.  I  know  that  we  will  all  agree 
that  this  honor  and  distinction  is  richly 
deserved. 

Senator  Burdick  earned  this  award 
for  his  achievements  both  on  the  play- 
ing fields  of  football  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  life.  In  football  he  played 
blocking  back  and  fullback  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Golden  Gophers 
during  the  days  when  they  were  a  true 
national  power.  One  of  his  teammates 
was  the  legendary  Bronko  Nagurski.  The 
fact  that  Senator  Burdick  played  on  the 
team  with  this  all-time  great  is  adequate 
evidence  of  the  fact  that,  even  in  his 
youth,  he  had  outstanding  qualities  and 
ability. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
earned  even  greater  distinction  and  hon- 
or in  the  field  of  life.  He  has  had  out- 
standing career  of  public  service  which 
commenced  with  his  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1958  and 
continued  with  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1960.  My  friendship  with  him 
and  esteem  for  him  have  grown  over 
the  21  years  during  which  he  has  been 
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a  Member  of  this  body  and  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him. 

I  know  that  my  fellow  Senators  share 
my  high  regard  for  Quentin  Burdick. 
He  has  been  a  solid  and  influential  Sen- 
ator in  a  quiet  but  highly  effective  way. 
He  has  been  dogged  and  tenacious  in 
support  of  matters  and  principles  which 
he  believed  to  be  right.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. In  these  and  other  positions  he 
has  made  essential  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  public  welfare.  He  is  a 
positive  force  for  good  and  an  asset  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  not  only  on  this  award,  but  for 
his  many  achievements  and  distinctions 
throughout  his  career.  The  Distinguished 
American  Award  which  he  has  received 
is  awarded  each  year  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  an  athlete  who  has  been 
active  in  football.  The  selection  is  made 
by  the  Washington,  D.C.  Chapter  of  the 
Nationad  Football  Foundation  and  Hall 
of  Fame,  and  I  commend  that  organiza- 
tion for  its  fine  judgment  and  perception 
in  selecting  Qxtentin  Burdick. 

It  is  very  possible,  Mr.  President,  that, 
as  the  plaque  presented  to  him  reads. 
Senator  Burdick  carried  the  lessons 
which  he  learned  on  the  football  field 
into  a  life  of  service.  In  any  event,  we 
all  know  that  he  has  served  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  his  State  and  Nation  in 
an  outstanding  manner.  I  again  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  on  the  justly  deserved 
honor  which  he  has  received. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  JOHN  PRICE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  until  his 
recent  retirement,  John  Price,  a  native 
of  West  Point,  Miss.,  had  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  31 
years.  During  that  pericKl,  he  has  con- 
sistently rendered  efficient  and  faithful 
service  of  the  highest  order  and  is  es- 
teemed by  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  all  those  who  worked  with  and 
under  him  while  he  served  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the 
interior  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  knew  John 
Price's  family  at  West  Point,  Miss.,  while 
I  was  a  circuit  judge  there.  I  esteemed 
them  very  highly,  as  did  others.  After, 
I  knew  John  here  later  and  offered  him 
a  job  on  mv  staff  more  than  10  years  ago. 
He  desired  to  stay  with  his  work. 

I  congratulate  John,  his  wife,  and 
family  and  extend  them  fond  good 
wishes  for  many  years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACTT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  return  from  the  August  recess 
one  of  the  important  measures  awaiting 
floor  action  will  be  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981.  We,  in  Hawaii,  are 
particularly  interested  in  that  bill  be- 
cause it  contains  a  sugar  provision  es- 
tablishing a  simple  nonrecourse  sugar 
loan  program. 

The  loan  level  in  that  program  is  set 
at  19.6  cents  per  pound  of  raw  cane 
sugar.  Some  have  charged  that  level  is 
excessive.  But  by  any  reasonable  anal- 
ysis, it  is  not. 

To  those  who  argue  excessive  cost,  I 
would  remind  them  flrst,  that  19.6  cents 
is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  average 
price  of  sugar  last  year.  Second,  that  it 
is  well  under  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion even  If  we  exclude  the  cost  of  land. 
It  is  clear  that  we  will  not  encourage  a 
sugar  surplus  even  if  we  were  not  im- 
porting almost  half  of  the  sugar  we  use. 

Nevertheless,  a  reasonable  relationship 
should  exist  between  the  loan  rate  and 
the  average  cost  of  production.  Despite 
the  many  risks  in  farming  no  one  argues 
that  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  support 
program  with  full  production  costs  cov- 
ered by  the  Government,  and  the  sugar 
growers  are  no  exception. 

Production  costs  are  important  as  a 
measure  of  a  proper  level  for  a  Govern- 
ment support  program.  Recently  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  filed  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  production  costs  in 
the  sugarcane  sugar  beet  industries  fol- 
lowing an  exhaustive  survey  of  both  in- 
dustries for  the  1978-79  and  for  the  1979- 
89  crops.  I  wish  to  share  portions  of  that 
preliminary  report  relative  to  the  cane 
industry  with  my  colleagues.  While  it  is 
a  preliminary  report  and  subject  to  mi- 
nor revisions  it  is  exhaustive  and  utilizes 
the  same  procedure  used  by  the  USDA 
in  other  cost  surveys. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  National 
Economics  Division  of  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service  of  the  USDA  estimates 
the  cost  of  production  for  1981-82  at  24 
cents  per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  with 
no  land  costs  included.  Given  even  an  8- 
percent-per-year  increase  in  nonland 
costs,  that  will  place  production  co^ts  in 
1985-86  at  32  cents  per  pound  for  raw 
cane  sugar.  Unfortunately,  the  mandated 
loan  rate  under  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Com.nittee  bill  will  still  be  only  the  19  6 
centi.-  per  pound  in  deference  to  the  ad- 
ministration's strong  opposition  to  any 
indexing  of  suoport  programs.  Far  from 
being  excessive,  that  loan  level  will 
clearly  be  inadequate  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  major  share  of  our  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

With  75  percent  of  Hawaii's  crop  land 
in  sugar  and  with  no  viable  alternative 
crops  for  that  land  or  emplojmient  for 
the  9,000  employees  working  directly  with 


sugar  in  my  State,  we  are  understand- 
ably concerned.  We  are  also  concerned 
that  the  American  consumer  will  be  in- 
adequately protected  from  product  short- 
ages and  from  periods  of  excessive  sugar 
prices,  should  our  domestic  industry  not 
survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  portions  of  the  preliminary  report 
on  the  cost  of  producing  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  includ- 
ing projections  for  the  1981-82  crops  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

POBTIONS   OF    PSEUMINABY    REPORT 
^  PREFACE 

Thfts^rellmlnary  report  presents  Initial 
estlmates"T«^m  1980/81  surveys  of  sugarcane 
producers  and  processors.  The  estimates  pre- 
sented are  subject  to  minor  revisions  before 
the  final  report  is  released.  This  preliminary 
report  is  made  available  for  use  for  policy 
makers,  the  sugar  Industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Comments  and  suggestions  on 
the  study  are  welcome. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
NED"s  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Sweeteners  and 
Economic  Indicators  and  Statistics  Branches. 
Principal  contributors  to  the  report  Include 
Lulgl  Angelo,  Robert  Bohall,  Ron  Krenz, 
Hoseln  Shapourl.  Ludwln  Spelr,  and  Glenn 
Zepp.  Other  key  contributions  were  made  by 
Pauline  Cook.  Rhodia  Ewell,  Robert  Graham, 
Stanley  Johnson.  Larry  Larkln.  Nadine  Lof- 
ten.  Jerry  McCall.  Robert  Olson.  Joan  Pear- 
row,  and  the  staff  of  State  Statistical  Of- 
fices In  sugarcane. 

SUMMARY 

Net  production  and  processing  costs,  ex- 
cluding land,  are  estimated  at  24.0  cents 
per  pound  of  raw  cane  sugar  and  tSO.OS  per 
ton  of  sugarcane  in  1981/82.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  from  1980/81  when  costs 
per  pound  were  estimated  at  21.4  cents  for 
raw  sugar  and  944.32  per  ton  of  sugarcane. 

Nonland  production  costs  for  sugarcane  are 
projected  at  •1.029  per  acre  In  1981/82  or 
$28.80  per  ton  of  sugarcane.  This  assumes 
a  trend  yield  of  sugarcane  of  35.7  tons  in 
1981/82  with  a  trend  U.S.  average  recovery 
of  sucrose  or  raw  sugar  of  210  pounds  per 
ton.  Projected  production  cost  per  pound  of 
raw  sugar  would  increase  to  13.8  cents  by 
1931/82. 

Sugarcane  processing  costs  are  projected 
to  Increase  8  oercent  over  1980/81  to  $25.41 
rer  ton  by  1981/82.  Processing  costs  would 
Increase  to  12.2  cents  per  pound  of  raw 
sugar  In  1981/82,  compared  with  11.3  cents 
In  1980/81. 

Byproducts  of  sugarcane  production  and 
processing — molasses  and  bagasse — would 
contribute  revenue  of  2.0  cents  per  pound 
of  raw  sugar  in  1981/82  to  help  offset  costs. 

Land  allocation  for  sugarcane  could  not 
be  determined  In  a  reliable  and  consistent 
manner  to  reflect  agricultural  value.  Cash 
rent,  share  rent,  and  current  market  value 
co3t  estimates  vary  widely.  The  land  allo- 
cation would  add  2  to  6  cents  per  pound 
to  the  projected  costs  of  production  and 
processing. 

Fuel.  Interest,  and  machinery  costs  are 
expected  to  lead  the  1981/82  cost  Increases. 


AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSING  COSTS  PER  ACRE,  PER  TON,  AND  PER  POUND,  RAW  CtM',  UNITED  STATEO, 

PRELIMINARY  1980-81  AND  PROJECHD  1981-82 

1980 '81 

1381  ^82 

Cost  Item 

198081 

1981/82 

Cost  item                                   Acre        Ton 

Pound                                    Pound 
(cents)            Acre        Ton       (cents) 

Acre        Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Acre 

Ton 

Pound 
(cento) 

Suiarcane: 

Production  excluding  land J911.78    {24.30 

11.807    Jl.029.18    $28.80        13.776 
11.342  25.41        12.206 

Land  allocation: 

St)are  rent     

.  $237.29      14.74 

136.14        4.46 

.    325.61      10.69 

.    269.18        7.18 

2.264 
2.208 
5.246 
3.486 

$243. 24 
153. 16 
349. 54 
285.91 

$5.04 
5.26 

12.31 
7.84 

2.357 

Processing 23.58 

Cash  rent 

Current  marKet  value... 
Composite 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) 

Recovery  per  ton  (pounds) 

2.586 
6.038 
3.750 

ToUl 47.88 

23.149 54.21       25.982 

1.714                          4.16         1  995 

Byproduct  credits 3.56 

37.51 

35.73  . 

Net  cost,  excluding  land..  44.32 

21.435  .                    50.05       23.987 

206.8  . 

209.8 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Agriculture  nnd  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  directed  the  Secretary  or  Agri- 
culture to  estimate  the  annual  costs  of  pro- 
ducing certain  major  commodities.  That  re- 
sponsibility was  delegated  to  the  Economics 
and  Statistics  Service  (ESS).  Within  the  Na- 
tional Economics  Divisions  of  ESS.  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  on  agricultural 
costs  o'  production  i.s  conducted.  This  report 
i5  the  first  en  su-^.-ir.  Estimates  for  the  1978 
79  and  1979  80  crop  years  are  considered  to 
be  final,  (see  Appendix),  estimates  for  1980 
81  are  preliminary,  and  those  for  1981  82 
are  projected. 

Responsibility  for  the  collection  and 
maintenance  of  data  on  cost  of  producing 
sweeteners  was  transferred  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (ASCS)  to  the  ESS  in  Septemb3r  of 
1975.  following  termination  of  the  domestic 
cugar  program  in  1874  ESS  attempted  to 
update  sugar  production  costs  \n  1976,  but 
v.-as  unable  to  obtain  sufllclent  cooperation 
from     Industry    representatives.     Therefore. 


other  inputs.  The  cost  estimates  Include  the     having  the  lowest  cost  and  Hawaii  the  hieh 
CO.:  of  all  inputs  used  up,  an  allowance  suf-     est.  For   1981/ 82.  US    production  costs,  ex- 
are   projected   to   Increase   to 


flcient  to  replace  the  portion  of  depreciable 
Inputs  used,  and  a  return  to  remaining  stock 
inputs  sufficient  to  keep  them  employed  In 
their  present  use. 

Interest  and  taxes  on  owned  land  require 
estimates  of  the  value  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Estimates  on  the  value  of 
owned  land  were  not  available  for  Hawaii. 
Federal  Land  Banks  estimates  of  current 
land  values  were  obtained  for  Florida.  Farm 
Real  Estate  Market  Development  values 
were  utilized  for  all  other  areas.  However, 
all  the  indicators  of  current  land  values  are 
estimates  o:  the  \elue  of  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  plus  Its  speculative  value  for 
other  purposes  including  urban  develop- 
ment. In  both  Florida  and  Hawaii  this 
speculative  component  was  especially  evi- 
dent and.  to  a  l.'sser  extent.  In  the  other 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  production  regions. 
As  a  result,  a  reliable  and  consistent  indica- 
tion of  land  allocation  cost  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  sugarcaue  and  sugarbeet  produc- 


ticn. 


PROCESSING 


indexing  procedures  were  used  to  update 
survey  Information  last  obtained  by  ASCS  in 
1970-72  based  on  dcta  -for  the  1967-71  crops. 
As  a  result,  estimates  of  input  require- 
ments and  costs  became  seriously  out-of- 
date  and  could  oniy  be  considered  as  rough 
estimates. 

The  average  costs  presented  aie  based  on 
methods  that  provide  total  cost  estimates  for 
sugarcane  production  and  processing  on  a  per 
acre,  per  ton  (cane),  and  per  pound  (raw 
cane)  basis.  Some  Inputs  for  producing  or 
processing  are  used  up  each  year,  labor  and 
fuel  for  example.  Some,  such  as  machinery, 
last  more  than  l  year,  but  become  obsolete 
and  wear  out.  Others— stock  inputs  such  as 
management    and    land— provide   a    flow   of 

services    and    output    when    combined    with      «,.ou  per  .on  oi  sugarcane  with  Louisiana      Texas  and  Hawaii  2  to  3  cents  hlgier 
TABLE  5.-SUGARCANE:  PRELIMINARY  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSING  COSTS  PER  TON  OF  CANE  AND  PER  POUND  OF  RAW  SUGAR,  BY  COST  ITEM. ! 

Florida 


COST    or    PRODUCING     AND 
SUGARCANE 

The  estimated  nonland  costs  of  producing 
and  processing  sugarcane  in  1980  81  and 
projected  costs  for  1981  82  are  summarized  In 
tables  5  and  6.  Net  produc'lon  and  processing 
costs  per  ton  of  cane  were  estimated  at  $44.32 
for  1980  81  and  were  expected  to  Increase  to 
$50.05  for  1981  82,  equal  to  24.0  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar.  Estimated  net 
costs  of  producing  and  processing  raw  cane 
sugar  In  1980/81  were  18  Q  cents  per  pound  In 
Florida,  23  3  cente  In  Hawaii,  25.1  cents  In 
Texas  and  25.8  cents  in  Louisiana. 

United  States  weighted  average  production 
cost,  excluding  land.  In  1980/81  averaged 
$24.30  per  ton  of  sugarcane  with  Louisiana 


eluding   land, 

»28.ou  per  ton,  19  percent  over  1980  81.  Cost 
per  pound  of  raw  cane  sugar  Is  projected  at 
i3.8  cents  per  pound. 

The  U.S.   preliminary   processing  cost  for 
1980  81   was  estimated  at  $23.58  per  ton  of 
sugarcane  or   11. 3  cents  per  pound  of  raw 
cane  sugar.  Costs  per  pound  were  lowest  iu 
Florida  at  8.8  cents  and  highest  in  Louisiana 
at  16.9  cents.  By  1981,  82.  U.S.  processing  costs 
are  expected  to  increase  8  percent  to  an  aver- 
age of  12.2  cents  per  pound.  Based  on  trend 
yields  and  recovery,  cost  increases  in  Florida 
and  Hawaii  are  projected  to  be  larger  than 
for  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Detailed  sugarcane  production  costs  per 
acre,  and  per  ton  and  production  costs  per 
pound  of  raw  cane  sugar  are  indicated  in 
tables  7.  8,  9.  and  10.  Total  estimated  nonland 
production  costs  In  1980  81  ranged  from  $443 
In  Louisiana  to  $2,810  In  Hawaii  (table  7). 
Composite  land  allocations  were  lowest  la 
Texas  at  $122  and  highest  In  Florida  at  $3.'=5 
and  Hawaii  at  $379  (based  on  share  rent  i 
per  acre. 

Average  U.S.  cash  rent  for  survey  firms  w 
1980,81  was  only  42  percent  of  the  land  eOi 
cation  when  based  on  Interest  and  taxes  <  »• 
owned  land  at  current  market  value.  Shjp- 
rent   in    Hawaii   and   Louisiana   reflects   t  >  ■ 
relatively  higher  sugar  prices  of  1980  81.  O  f- 
production  costs,  excluding  land,  per  Uu>  '  ■ 
sugarcane    were    $24.30    or    11.8    cent.;    i« 
pound,  for  1980  81  ( table  8) . 

Fertilizer,  labor,  repairs.  Interest,  replvr 
ment  of  machinery,  and  general  and  adi  i  • 
istrative  expenses  represent  some  of  the  ia-  a  ■• 
Important  cost  categories.  When  yields  a  3 
recovery  rates  are  taken  into  account,  rn- 
cane  sugar  production  costs  In  1980/81  wir- 
comparable  for  Florida  and  Louisiana  wt- 


,  SPECIFIED  AREAS.  1980-81  CROP  YEA« 


Hawaii 


Louisiana 


Texas 


United  S'ates 


Cost  item 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Production 

Variable .'.'.'.'.. 

Machinery  ownership 

Gener.l  and  uuministration 

Processing. 

Variable "']] 

Ownership '__'_[ 

General  and  admiiiistration. 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


$22.69 
18.31 
2.33 
2.  OS 
1(.SS 

lan 

7. 65 
.81 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


10.800 
8.715 
1.109 
.976 
8.831 
4.803 
3.639 
.389 


J29. 59 
23.67 
2.47 
3.45 
25.05 
15.57 
7.48 
2.00 


13.305 

10. 643 

1.111 

1.551 

11.250 

6.998 

3.356 

.896 


tl9. 28 

11.47 

5.42 

2.39 

29.73 

12.35 

16.52 

.86 


Total  production  and  processing 
excluding  land 


10.942 
6.510 
3.076 
1.356 

16.875 

7.011 

9.375 

.489 


$22.71 

19.74 

1.30 

1.67 

25.93 

12.61 

11.71 

1.61 


12.788 

11.115 

.732 

941 

14.598 

7.100 

6.595 

.903 


$24.30 

18.73 

2.99 

2.58 

23.58 

12.68 

9.62 

1.28 


11.807 
9  098 
1.455 
1.254 

11.342 

6.098 

4.628 

.616 


41.24 


Credits 

Molasses "I       " 

Bagasse 

Other IJ'r.'^n."""' 

Net  production  and  processing  Vxdiid- 

ing  land 

Land  allocation: 

Share  rent 

Cash  lent ....... 

Current  market  value .'..". 

Composite I.,I""II 

Vield  per  acre  (tons) . 

Recovery  per  ton  (pounds)  ..".'^'I^ 


37.84 


19.631 
1.590 

.004 
.028 

18.009 


54.64 

376r 
2.73 


24.555 
1.226 


S.IO 
11.44 

iai7 

32.90 


2.427 
5.445 

4.840 


.90 
51.01 
3.99 


.043 

23.286 

1.794 


4901 

Tss 

3.50 
.05 


27.817 

1.987 
.028 


48.64 


4.03 
4.03 


27.386 


47.88 


2.149 


2.266 
2.266 


210.1 


3.99 
94?97 


1.794 


222.7 


45.46 


23.00 


25.802 

3.746 
1.186 
5.011 
3.S33 


44.61 


2S.I20 


176.2 


2.81 
5.06 
4.43 

wTsT 


1.582 
2.  (49 
2.494 


3.56 

3.21 

.01 

.34 

44.32 

4.74 

4.46 

10.69 

7.18 


1.714 

1.542 

.007 

.165 

21.43S 

2.264 
2.208 
5.245 
3.486 


177.6. 


TABLE  6.-SUGARCANE:  PROJECTED  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSING  COSTS  PER  TON  OF  CANE  AND  PER  POUND  OF  RAW  SUGAR.  BY  COST  ITEM.  SPECIFIED  AREAS.  1981-82  CROP  YEAR 


Florida 


Hawaii 


Louisiana 


Texas 


United  States 


Cost  item 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pioduct  ion. 

Variable '"."'".'. 

Machinery  ownership 'JiV. 

_     General  and  administration.. 
Processing...  . 

Variable ..'. 

Ownership '.'....'." 

General  and  administratiori^ll"!^ 

Total  production  and  processing 
excluding  land 

Credits 

Molasses I 

Bagasse 

Other .I"."'"I!I 

Net  production  and  processini'exciud- 
ingland 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


$26.65 
21.48 
2.76 
2.41 
19.95 
11.33 
7.72 
.90 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


12.813 
10.327 
1.327 
1.159 
9.591 
5.449 
3.710 
.432 


$34.04 
27.25 
2.87 
3.92 
27.09 
17.32 
7.59 
2.18 


15.265 

12. 220 

1.287 

1.758 

12. 149 

7.766 

3.406 

.977 


$23.84 

14.24 

6.67 

2.93 

33.31 

14.38 

17.91 

1.02 


12.547 
7.495 
3.511 
1.541 

17.534 

7.569 

9.428 

.537 


$26.86 

23.29 

1.57 

2.00 

28.80 

14.53 

12.52 

1.75 


14.598 

12.658 

.853 

1.087 

15.650 

7.895 

6.804 

.951 


$28.80 
22.22 
3.53 
3.05 
25.41 
14.31 
9.65 
1.45 


13. 776 

10.629 

1.689 

1.458 

1Z.206 

6.809 

4.717 

.680 


46.60 


22.404 


61.13 


27.414 


57.15 


30.081 


55.66 


30.248 


54.21 


25.982 


4.  CI 

3.94 

.01 

.06 

42.59 


1.932 
1.897 
.004  . 
.031 

20.472 


4.06 
2.99 


1.920 
1.440 


1.07 

57.07 


.480  . 
25.494 


4.27 
4.21 
.06 


2.247 

2.217 

.030 


4.17 
4.17 


2.266 
2.266 


52.88 


27.834 


51.49 


27.982 


4.16 

3.74 

.02 

.40 

50.05 


1.995 
1.788 
.(X)7 
.200 

23.987 
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Florida 


Hawaii 


Louisiana 


Teias 


United  States 


Cost  Item 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Land  allocation: 

Share  rent 

Cash  rent -- 

Current  market  value. 
Composite 


SS.96 
12.66 
11.32 


2.865 
6.0(7 
5.442 


$3.89 


1.745 


3.89 


1.745 


18.10 
2.56 

13.20 
tS2 


4.263 
1.347 
6.947 
4.48S 


vield  per  acre  (tons) 

Recovery  per  ton  (pounds).. 


31.60 


92.90 


208.0 


223.0 


21.20 


190.0 


$3.36 
6.05 
5.28 

2673r 


1.826 
3.288 
Z.87S 


$5.04 
5.26 

12.31 
7.84 


2.357 
2.586 
6.038 
3.7M 


184.0 


TABU  7.-SUGAi;CANE:  PKELIWINARY  PRODUCTION  COSTS  PER  ACRE.  BY  COST  ITEM.  SPECIFIED  AREAS.  1980-81  CROP  YEAR 


Cost  item 


Florida        Hawaii    Louisiana 


Tetas 


United 
States 


V„iabl« - J602. 54  }2, 247. 74   J263.81   t544. 45 


t702. 63 


S«Kl IM 

Fertilizer «.79 

Chemicals     .   34.12 

Custom  operations.. 1'  04 

Labor... 302.87 

Fuel  and  lubrication .-.  41.56 

Repairs 105.90 

Purchased  irritation  water 

Purchased  electricity 1.53 

Miscellaneous *.  W  ■ 

Interest SO" 


280.03 

95.25 

86.25 

1,015.20 

96.61 

394.  47 


38.30 
40.71 
.4.2. 
55.21 
48.05 
40.37 


53.01 
51,26 
74.28 

125. 77 
33.37 

116.23 


5a37 


229.56         26.96 


50.60 


0.74 

73.48 

45.44 

28.22 

303. 63 

50.75 

122.39 

2.03 

7.45 

2.30 

66.20 


Machinery  ownership 76.62       234.45        124.52 


35.96 


112.20 


Replacement 36.27 


107.93 


63.02 


17.71 


24.15 


Cost  item 


Florida        Hawaii   Louisiana 


Teias 


United 
States 


Interest $27.22      $107.37  $51.36 

Taxes  anj  insurance 13.13         19.15  10.14 

General  farm  overhead —  14.80 

Management... 40.  31 

General  and  administration 67.43       328.11  

Total  eicluding  land 746.59    2.810.  30  443.44 

Land  allocation : 

Share  rent 378.62  151.76 

Cash  rent 167.64  48.03 

Current  market  value 376. 2S 203.02 

Composite 334.54        37162  153.36 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) 32.90        94.97  23.03 


$13. 16 
5.09 

Teo 

35.76 
1.71 


)45.56 
12.49 

5^ 
15.73 
75.67 


626. 48 


77.46 
139.55 
122. 16 

27.53 


911.73 

737. 29 
136.14 
325.61 
269.18 

37.  51 


TABLE  t-SUGARCANE:  PRELIMINARY  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSING  COSTS  PER  TON  OF  CANE  AND  PER  POUND  OF  RAW  SUGAR.  BY  COST  ITEM,  SPECIFIED  AREAS,  1980-81  CROP  YEAR 


Florida 


Hawaii 


Louisiana 


Texas 


United  States 


Cost  item 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Variable. 


$18.31 


8.71S 


J23.67 


10.643 


$11.47 


6.510 


$19. 74 


11:115 


$18.73 


Pound 
(cents) 

9.098 


Swd.... 

Fertiliztr 

Chemicals 

Custom  operations 

Labor - 

Fuel  and  lubrication 

Repairs 

Purchased  irritation  water. 

Purchased  electricity 

Miscellaneous 

Interest 

Machinery  ownership 

Replacement 

Interest 

Taxes  and  insurance 

General  farm  overhead 

Management 

General  and  administration 


Total  excluding  land. 
Land  allocation : 

Share  rent.. 

Cash  rent — 

Current  market  value. . 
Composite 


.05 
1.30 
1.03 

.52 
9.20 
1.26 
3.22 


.024  . 
.619 
.490 
.248 

4.379 
.600 

1.533 


2.95 
1.00 
.91 
10.69 
1.02 
4.15 


1.326 
.450 
.409 

4.807 
.459 

1.866 


1.67 
1.77 
.62 
2.40 
2.08 
1.76 


.948 
1.005 

.352 
1.362 
1.180 

.999 


1.92 

1.86 
2.69 
4.56 
1.21 
4.22 
1.45 


1.081 
1.047 
1.515 
2.568 

.681 
2.376 

.817 


.05 
.15 
1.53 
2.33 
1.10 
.83 
.40 


.024 
.071 
.727 
1.109 
.524 
.395 
.190 


.53 


.238 


2.42 
2.47 
1.14 
1.13 
.20 


1.088 
I.  Ill 
.513 
.508 
.090 


2.05 


.976 


3.45 


1.551 


1.17 
5.42 
2.74 
2.23 
.45 
.64 
1.75 


.664 

3.076 

1.555 

1.266 

2.55 

.363 

.993 


1.83 
1.30 
.64 
.48 
.18 
.31 
1.30 
.06 


1.030 
.732 
.361 
.270 
.101 
.175 
.732 
.034 


.02 

1.96 

1.21 

.75 

8.09 

1.35 

3.26 

.05 

.20 

.07 

1.77 

2.99 

1.44 

1.22 

.33 

.15 

.42 

2.01 


22.69 


10.800 


5.10 
11.44 
10.17 


2.427 
5.445 
4.840 


29.59 
3.99 


13.305 
1.794 


3.99 


1.794 


19.28 

6.60 
2.09 
183 

193 


10. 942 

3.746 
1.186 
5.011 
3.933 


22.71 


12.788 


2.81 
5.06 
4.43 


1.582 
2.849 
2.494 


24.30 

4.74 
4.46 
10.69 
7.18 


11.806 

2.264 
2.208 
5.245 
3.486 


Yield  per  acre  (tons) 

Recovery  per  ton  (pounds). 


32.90 


210.1 


94.97 


222.4 


23.00 


1712 


27.58 


177.6 


For  the  1981/82  crop  U.S.  sugarcane  pro- 
duction costs,  per  acre,  excluding  land,  are 
projected  at  $1,029  (table  9).  On  the  basis 
of  per  ton  of  sugarcane  or  per  pound  of  raw 
sugar,  projected  1981/82  variable  costs  were 
generally  well  over  two-thirds  of  production 
costs  with  labor  the  largest  component 
(table  10).  Projected  fertilizer  and  labor 
costs  were  high  in  Hawaii  compared  with 
other  areas  reflecting  wage  rates  and  cul- 
tural practices. 

Custom  operations  were  highest  In  Texas. 
Projected   machinery  ownership   costs  were 


lowest  In  Texas  and  highest  in  Louisiana,  re- 
flecting intensity  of  use  of  machinery  as  a 
substitute  for  labor  in  growing  and  harvest- 
ing of  cane.  The  1981/82  composite  land  al- 
location averaged  $7.84  per  ton  for  all  areas 
ranging  from  a  low  of  $3.89  per  ton  in 
Hawaii  for  share  rent  to  a  composite  $11.32 
In  Florida. 

Information  on  processing  costs  is  pre- 
sented in  tables  11  and  12.  Total  U.S.  costs 
per  pound  of  raw  cane  sugare  are  projected  to 
Increase    from    $23.58    per    ton    of    cane    in 


1980/81  to  $25.41  In  1981/82.  Preliminary 
estimates  for  1980/81  and  projections  for 
1981/82  indicate  that  Florida  has  the  most 
efficient  facilities  and  the  lowest  processing 
cost. 

Fuel,  supplies  and  materials,  and  interest 
expenses  are  major  contributors  to  expected 
cost  increases.  With  an  expected  Increase  to 
trend  recovery  of  raw  sugar  per  ton  of  sugar- 
cane offset  by  inflation,  1981/82  projected 
total  processing  costs  per  pound  are  8  per- 
cent above  1980/81. 


TABLE  9.-SUGARCANE:  PROJECTED  PRODUCTION  COSTS  PER  ACRE.  BY  COST  ITEM.  SPECIFIED  AREAS,  1981-82  CROP  YEAR 


Cost  item 


Florida       Hawaii   Louisiana        Texas 


United 
States 


Variable $67186  $2,531.70     $301.92      $612.43       $793.09 


Seed .-.._ 1.73 

Fertilizer 4166 

Chemicals 38.25 

Custom  operations 18.76 

Labor 335.95 

Fuel  and  lubrication 51.46 

Repairs. -......- -—  119.88 


31147 
106.77 
94.95 
1. 126. 09 
119.62 
446.53 


43.56 
45.63 
15.64 
61.24 
59.49 
45.70 


60.28 
57.46 
81.78 

139.51 
41.32 

131. 57 


Purchased  irrigation  water - -.-- 43.96 


Purchased  electricity 1.89  62.36 

Miscellaneous 6.07 ....- ;z-;;- 

Interest             56.21  256.91         30.66         56.55 

Machinery  ownership 87.30  266.66        141.46         41.32 

ReplacemenL... 40.64  120.94         7162         19.85 


.81 

83.56 

50.93 

31.07 

336.78 

62.83 

138. 54 

2.23 

9.23 

2.87 

74.24 

127.64 

60.67 


Cost  Item 


Florida       Hawaii    Louisiana        Texas 


United 
States 


Interest 531.24      J123.22 

Taxes  and  insurance 15.42         22.50 

General  larm  overhead 

Management kiVth' 

General  and  administration 76.01        363.70 


$58.94 
11.90 
1103 
45.94 


$15. 10 

137 

9.32 

40.40 

3.04 


!52.28 
14.69 
101 
17.91 
84.53 


Total  excludingland 842.17 

Land  allKation: 

Share  rent ------      361.32 

Cash  rent 1M.34  

Cuirent  market  value S???    -iiiii 

Composite 357.59       361.32 


3,162.06       505,35       706.51      1.029.18 


Yield  per  acre(ton») 31.60 


92.90 


171.79 

54.37 

229. 82 

180. 62 

21.20 


88.27 
159. 03 
139. 21 

2130 


243.24 
153. 16 
349.54 
285.91 

ll73 
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TABLE  lO.-SUGAKCANE:  PROJECTED  PRODUCTION  COSTS  PER  TON  OF  CANE  AND  PER  POUND  OF  RAW  SUGAR.  BY  COST  ITEM,  SPECIFIED  AREAS.  1981-82  CROP  YEAR 


Florida 

Hawaii 

Louisiana 

Texas 

United  Stales 

Cost  item 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Variable 

Seed.. 

$21.48 

.04 
1.54 
1.21 

10. 327 
T024  .... 

$27.25 

12. 220 

114.24 

7.495 

$23.29 

12.658 

!22. 22 

"2 

2.36 

1.41 

.87 

9.45 

1.74 

3.88 

.06 

.27 

.08 

2.08 

3.53 

1.68 

1.45 

.40 

.16 

.49 

2.40 

10.629 

".010 
1.128 

Fertilizer... 

Chemicals 

.740 
.582 
.284 

5.111 
.784 

1.822 

3.43 

1.15 
1.02 
12.12 
1.29 
4.80 

1.538 
.516 
.457 

5.435 
.578 

2.152 

2.05 
2.15 
.74 
2.89 
2,81 
2.16 

1.079 
1.132 
.389 
1.521 
1.479 
1.137 

2.29 

?.18 
3.12 
5.30 
1.57 
5.01 
1.67 

1.245 
1.185 
1  696 
2.880 

.853 
2.723 

.908 

Custom  operations 

.59 

.674 

Labor 

Fuel  and  lubrication 

Repairs 

Purchased  irrigation  water.... 

1163 
1.63 
3.79 

.415 

4.521 

.831 

1.856 

.029 

.126 

.036 

1.001 

1.689 

.803 

Purchased  electricity 

.06 

.029 
.091  .... 

.67 

.300  ... 

Miscellaneous 

.19 
1.79 
2.76 
1.29 

.99 

Interest 

Machinery  ownership 

Replacement 

Interest 

.860 
1.327 
.620 
.476 
.231 

2.77 
2.87 
1.30 
1.33 
.24 

1.244 
1.287 
.583 
.596 
.108 

1.44 
167 
3.33 
2.78 
.56 
.76 
2.17 

.758 
3.511 
1.753 
1.463 
2.95 

.400 
1.141 

2.15 
1.57 
.76 
.57 
.24 
.35 
1.53 
.12 

1.168 
.853 
.413 
.310 
.130 
.191 
.831 
.065 

Taxes  and  insurance... 

.48 

.695 

General  farm  overhead 

.191 

.078 

.231 

1.149 

Mansgement 

General  and  administration 

"■ 2.'4i 

"1.159 

'192 

^758... 

Total  excluding  land 

Land  allocation: 

Share  rent 

2165 

12.813 

34.04 
3.89 

15.265 
1.745 

23.84 

8.10 
2.56 
13.20 
152 

IlIoT.!. 

12  547 

4.263 

1.347 
1947 
4.485 

2186 

■3.36 

105 
5.29 

14.  598 

■  i.826' 
3.288 
2.875 

2180 

5.04 

5.26 

12.31 

7.84 

13. 776 

Cash  rent 

5.96 

2.865 

2.357 

Current  market  value 

12.66 

1087 

2.586 
1038 
3.750 

Composite. 

11.32 
...    ~      3lT6b  ....7 

5.442 

3.89 

1.745 

Yield  per  acre  (tons) 

92.90 

26.30 

~~ -■ — —  — 



Recovery  per  ton  (pounds) 

208.0      

223.0      .... 

190.0 

184.0      . 

TABLE  ll.-tA«  SUGAR 

PRELIMINARY  PROCESSING  COSTS  PER  TON  OF  CANE  AND  PER  POUND  OF  RAW  SUGAR,  BY  COST  ITEM,  SPECIFIED  AREAS, 

1980-81  CROP  YEAR 

Florida 

Hawaii 

Louisiana 

Texas 

United  States 

Cost  item 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Ton 

Pound 
(cents) 

Variable 

$1109 

4.803 

$15.57 

1998 
1.086 

1.097 
.430 
.553 

1.659 
.670 

1.086 
.417 

3.356 
.622 

2.662 
.072 
.896 
.167 
.729 

$21.35 

7.011 

$12.61 

7.100 

$12.68 

109 

Cane  transportation 

2.22 

1.056 

.811 
.221 
.343 
.895 
.260 
.960 
.257 

3.639 
.422 

3.058 
.159 
.389 
.154 
.235 

2.42 

2.43 

.% 
1.23 
3.70 
1.49 
2.42 

.92 
7.48 
1.39 
5.93 

.16 
2.00 

.37 
1.63 

1.71 

1.70 

1.52 

1.23 

4.22 

.72 

.49 

.76 

1152 

1.77 

14.33 

.42 

.86 

.40 

.46 

.972 

.965 

.860 

.701 

2.395 

.407 

.278 

.433 

9.375 

1.003 

1135 

.237 

.489 

.228 

.261 

3.09 

1.10 
.'91 

1.25 

3.57 
.30 

1.63 

.76 

11.71 

2.31 

164 
.76 

1.61 
.71 
.90 

1.741 

.619 

.512 

.702 

2.013 

.169 

.918 

.426 

6.595 

1.300 

4.866 

.429 

.903 

.396 

.507 

14.598 

2.23 

1.95 

.88 

1.03 

3.09 

.91 

1.85 

.74 

9.62 

1.30 

101 

.31 

1.28 

.37 

.91 

23.58 

1.075 

.940 
.421 
.497 

1.484 
.439 
.888 
.354 

4.628 
.628 

3.852 
.148 
.616 
.180 
.436 

Processing: 

Labor 

Fuel 

1.70 
.46 

Supplies  and  materials 

Repair  and  maintenance 

.72 
1.88 

Labor  benefits 

.55 

Marketing 

Interest 

2.02 
.54 

Ownership 

Depreciation 

Interest 

7.65 

.89 

6.43 

Taxes  and  insurance 

.33 

Genera)  and  administration. 

.81 

Labor 

Nonlabor 

.32 
.49 

Total  processing  cost  . 

18.55 

1831 

25.05 

11.250 

29.73 

11875 

25.93 

11.342 

Recovery  per  ton  (pounds) 

2111 

222.7  .... 

176.2 

177.6  . 

206.  g 

TABLE  12.-RAW  SUGAR:  PROJECTED  PROCESSING  COSTS  PER  TON  OF  CANE  AND  PER  POUND  OF  RAW  SUGAR,  BY  COST  ITEM,  SPECIFIED  AREAS,  1981-82  CROP  YEAR 


Florida 


Hawaii 


Louisiana 


Texas 


United  States 


Cost  item 


Pound 
Toa  (cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Ton 


Pound 
(cents) 


Variable.. $11.33 

Cane  transportation 2.48 

Processing: 

Labor 1.89 

Fuel .58 

Supplies  and  materials .79 

Repair  and  maintenance 2.16 

Labor  benefits .59 

Ma-ketini 2. 31 

Interest.... .53 

Ownership 7.72 

Depreciation 1.02 

Interest 132 

Taxes  and  insurance .  38 

General  and  administration .90 

Labor .34 

Nonlabor .  56 

Total  processing  cost 19.95 

Recovery  per  ton  (pounds) 


5.449 


$17. 32 


7.766 


$14. 38 


7.569 


$14. 53 


7.895 


$14.31 


1809 


1.193 

.908 
.277 
.382 

1.040 
.283 

1.111 
.255 

3.710 
.489 

3.037 
.184 
.432 
.163 
.269 


2.78 

2.71 
1.19 
1.36 
4.06 
1.65 
2.65 

.92 
7.59 
1.52 
5.89 

.18 
.218 

.41 
1.77 


1.246 

1.216 
.531 
.608 

1.821 
.741 

1.189 
.414 

3.406 
.684 

2.643 
.079 
.977 
.184 
.793 


1.88 

1.88 
1.88^ 
1.36 
5.15 

.83 

.58 

.82 
17.91 
2.07 
15.35 

.49 
1.02 

.49 

.53 


.992 

.992 

.987 

.716 

2.713 

.436 

.303 

.430 

9.428 

1.092 

1078 

.258 

.537 

.256 

.281 


3.52 

1.22 
1.13 
1.37 
4.24 

.34 
.1.93 

.78 
12.52 
2.73 
189 

.90 
1.75 

.81 

.94 


1.915 

.(i62 

.612 

.746 

2.303 

.187 

1.047 

.423 

1804 

1.483 

4.832 

.489 

.951 

.439 

.512 


2.52 

2.19 
1.07 
1.13 
3.50 
1.04 
2.12 

.74 
9.65 
1.46 
7.86 

.33 
1.45 

.41 
1.04 


1.200 

1.035 
.514 
.541 

1.685 
.486 
.994 
.354 

4.717 
.705 

3.846 
.166 
.680 
.197 
.483 


9.591 


27.09 


12. 149 


33.31 


17  534 


2180 


15. 650 


25.41 


12.206 


208.0 


223.0 


190.0 


184.0 
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STATUS       REPORT       ON       UNITED 
STATES-PANAMANIAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Panama.  Mr. 
Ambler  H.  Moss.  Jr.,  recently  completed 
a  report  on  the  status  of  United  States- 
Panamanian  relationships. 

In  light  of  the  tragic  death  of  Pana- 
mas  President  Torrijos  and  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  him  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Ambassador  Moss'  report  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

Panama   Update— July   1,   1981 

This  paper  addressee  the  various  aspects 
of  our  country's  economic  and  political  re- 
lationships with  Panama,  the  business  and 
Investment  climate,  and  the  new  partnership 
created  under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
which  entered  into  force  on  October  1.  1979. 
The  Embassy"  mailing  address  and  phone 
number  are  included  on  the  last  page,  pleaee 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  or  any  other 
officer  directly. 

RECENT    HISTORT 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  focal 
point  of  United  States-Panamanian  relations 
has  been  the  completion  and  entry  into  force 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties.  These  agree- 
ments were  the  product  of  14  years  of 
negotiations,  carried  out  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  four  presidents,  two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans.  When  the  treaties  were 
signed  on  September  7,  1977.  all  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  major 
shipping  nations  of  the  free  world  such  as 
Japan.  Britain.  Prance,  and  Germany  en- 
dorsed them  and  indicated  that  they  sup- 
ported them  as  a  Just  resolution  of  the  canal 
issue.  These  nations  also  viewed  the  treaties 
as  protective  of  their  interests  In  using  the 
canal  in  the  future. 

During  the  first  months  of  1978  the 
United  States  Senate  debated  ratification  of 
the  treaties.  At  that  time,  public  opinion 
In  the  United  States  was  very  much  divided. 
The  Senate  debate  strertched  on  from  Janu- 
ary until  mid-April,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Senate  business  during  that  time,  mak- 
ing it  the  longesrt  and  most  thorough  Senate 
consideration  of  any  treaties  since  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  after  World  War  I. 

Then,  after  a  period  of  painstaking,  de- 
tailed work  by  Panamanian  and  United 
States  officials,  both  In  the  civilian  services 
and  In  the  military,  both  countries  prepared 
for  the  treaties  to  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1979. 

Fortunately,  many  of  today's  leaders  of  the 
Panamanian  Government  were  heavily  In- 
volved in  the  treaty  process  over  the  last  few 
years.  They  were  extremely  knowledgeable, 
therefore,  about  the  treaty  arrangements  and 
felt  a  personal  stake  In  their  success.  Presi- 
dent Aristides  Royo.  a  young  lawyer  who 
became  President  of  Panama  In  October. 
1978.  was  a  chief  treaty  negotiator  for  Peina- 
ma  and  was  personally  active  in  all  phases 
of  planning  for  treaty  implementation.  He 
has  a  particular  sensitivity  toward  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  United  States  citizens 
who  live  and  work  in  the  former  Canal  Zone. 
Prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaties. 
President  Royo  visited  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  met  with 
American  and  Panamanian  citizens  employed 
there.  There  Is  certainly  strong  evidence  of 
good  win  and  determination  on  both  sides 
to  make  the  treaties  work. 

I'he  canal  organization  today  is  strong  and 
efficient,  and  the  people  who  work  in  the 
canal  enterprise  are  as  dedicated  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavor  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  The  Administrator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  is  a  retired  Lieutenant 
General.  Dennis  P.  McAuUffe.  who  previously 


held  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief. 
United  States  Southern  Command  here  In 
Panama.  The  Deputy  Administrator,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  is  a  Panamanian  citizen. 
Fernando  Manfredo  a  former  cabinet  min- 
ister and  businessman.  There  Is  no  one  who 
doubts  that  the  canal  enterprise  is  In  good 
hands. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  two  countries 
will  not  have  disagreements  of  one  sort  or 
another  during  the  lifetime  of  the  treaties; 
to  be  sure,  this  is  true  of  any  partnership. 
Nevertheless,  differences  are  resolved  in  a 
business-like  manneCand  both  parties  share 
common  objectives  and  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  relationship  and 
the  way  In  which  it  ought  to  function. 

We  have  now  had  "track  record"  of  a  little 
over  a  year  by  which  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  canal  enterprise.  One  good 
yardstick  is  the  number  of  ocean  going  com- 
mercial transits  made  through  the  canal.  In 
1980.  the  canal  performed  13,507  such 
transits,  as  compared  to  12.935  in  1979.  That 
averages  out  to  about  50  more  ships  per 
month  In  1980.  as  compared  to  1979.  In  terms 
of  Panama  Canal  net  tons,  the  basis  on 
which  tolls  are  assessed,  the  1980  tonnage 
figures  were  up  by  roughly  nine  percent 
over  1979. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  signature 
of  the  canal  treaties  were  marked  by  an  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Panama  and  the  United  States. 
Such  a  climate  was  a  strong  contributing 
factor  to  the  virtual  halt  to  Panama's  eco- 
nomic growth.  Now.  with  the  stability  in 
the  country  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  clear  definition  of  Panama's  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States,  we  expect  to  see 
a  period  of  economic  expansion.  Such  signs  of 
growth  have  been  apparent  already,  even 
though  world  economic  conditions  are  dif- 
ficult. 

PANAMA'S  ECONOMY    AND   INVESTMENT   CLIMATE 

Panama's  economic  structure  is  essentially 
based  upon  private  enterprise.  Government 
policy  has  traditionally  favored  private  In- 
vestors, both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  the 
economy  has  remained  open  and  relatively 
free  from  restrictions.  There  are  no  controls 
on  external  capital  flows:  the  repatriation  of 
of  capital  and  profits  Is  unrestricted.  Pan- 
ama's unit  of  currency,  the  balboa.  Is  the 
same  as  the  dollar.  There  are  generous  In- 
centives to  Investors,  and  Panama  has  tradi- 
tionally maintained  a  liberal  import  policy 
even  during  periods  of  balance-of-trade  dif- 
ficulties. Foreign  banks  have  been  welcomed 
to  Panama  through  liberal  banking  legisla- 
tion, and  funds  of  around  $37.5  billion  are 
now  being  handled  through  Panama. 

The  country  Is  now  a  major  banking  cen- 
ter which  Includes  some  110  banks  from  the 
United  States.  Japan.  Western  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  International  banks  continue 
to  open  fdr  business.  Two  major  Japanese 
banks  and  an  important  French  bank  have 
Just  begun  operations  within  the  last  two 
months.  The  banking  sector  employs  about 
6.600  people  in  Panama,  making  It  an  em- 
ployer of  almost  the  same  order  as  the  canal 
enterprise. 

Panama  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
seek  private  foreign  investment  on  a  large 
scale.  It  Is  In  our  national  Interest  to  assist 
In  that  effort.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Panama  Is  the  "habiut"  of  the 
canal.  Its  political  climate  will  depend  upon 
its  economic  performance. 

In  October.  1979.  more  than  70  American 
companies  formed  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  In  Panama,  the  first 
time  In  history  that  such  a  chamber  has 
existed.  It  has  now  expanded  Its  membership 
to  98.  The  American  business  community 
feels  welcome  here.  Prsldent  Royo  inaugu- 
rated our  Chamber  and  told  Its  members 
that  he  considered  that  It  would  be  good 
for   American    business   and  also   good   for 


Panama.  This  country  Is  also  a  good  cus- 
tomer for  our  exports.  Apart  from  petroleum. 
U.S.  products  have  a  market  share  in  Panama 
of  about  49  percent. 

Last  year,  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to 
Panama  amounted  to  about  $700  million,  up 
32  percent  over  the  1979  totals  and  up  102 
percent  since  1977.  Industrial  machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  paper  and  paperboard  pro- 
ducts, and  medical  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts were  Important  components  of  our  ex- 
port mix.  U.S.  Imports  from  Panama  In  1980 
amounted  to  about  $330  million,  up  about 
70  percent.  Shrimp,  sugar  and  bananas  ac- 
counted for  the  bulk  of  these  Imports. 

Panamanians  are  Justly  proud  of  the  social 
progess  made  in  the  last  10  years.  Certainly 
the  achievement  In  this  area  promise  a  far 
more  stable  society  than  does  the  familiar 
pattern  of  great  disparity  between  wealth 
and  poverty  and  the  absence  of  hope  by  the 
very  poor  which  Is  the  case  In  so  many  Latin 
American  countries.  The  literacy  rate  Is  now 
very  high,  close  to  86  percent.  Greatly  ex- 
panded housing  and  health  programs  and 
agrarian  reform  programs  have  eradicated 
many  of  the  inequalities  between  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  rural  and  urban  Inhabitants. 
Panama  Is  happily  free  from  terrorism,  kid- 
napping, "liberation  fronts"  and  the  like. 
It  Is  one  of  the  safest  places  In  the  world 
for  foreign  businessmen  and  their  families. 

llils  social  progress  has  been  achieved  at 
her.vv  cost  to  the  Panamanian  Government's 
bu'lget,  however.  Public  sector  debt  Is  very 
hlfh  In  Panama,  although  the  country  Is 
verv  credit-worthy  In  the  International  fi- 
nancial market  and  Its  record  for  meeting  In- 
ternational obligations  Is  enviable.  But  this 
means  that  private  sector  expansion  Is  cru- 
cial in  dealing  with  unemployment  and  other 
major  economic  problems. 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaties  not  only  have 
removed  a  principal  psychological  obstacle 
to  business  confidence,  but  they  will  have 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  economy  and  will 
provide  major  benefits  which  the  government 
is  eager  to  exploit  in  cooperation  with  busi- 
ness.   Under    the    treaty,    more    than    1.000 
square  kilometers  have  been  transferred  to 
Panamanian  use,  or  about  64  percent  of  the 
former   Canal   Zone.  There  are  houses   and 
other  valuable  buildings  and  installations  on 
this  territory.  The  amount  of  exchange  earn- 
ings Panama  will  receive  from  the  canal  will 
rise,  not  only  because  of  an  Increase  in  the 
annual    cash    payments    under    the    treaty 
(about  $75  million  as  compared  with   $2.3 
million  before  the  treaty),  but  also  because 
of  the  development  of  lands  and  facilities 
which  have  reverted  to  Panamanian  use. 

Among  the  first  group  of  businesses  to 
benefit  by  the  expansion  opportunities  of- 
fered under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  has 
been  the  Colon  Free  Zone,  the  oldest  and 
largest  free  trade  zone  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. With  over  $4  billion  In  trade.  It 
13  second  only  to  Hong  Kong  among  the  free 
zones  of  the  world.  Since  Its  founding  in 
1948.  the  Colon  Free  Zone  has  been  limited 
to  a  94-acre  area  In  the  city  of  Colon.  Until 
the  entry  Into  force  of  the  treaty,  neither 
Colon  nor  Its  Free  Zone,  enveloped  as  they 
were  by  the  territory  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
was  able  to  grow.  With  the  treaty-mandated 
reversion  of  much  of  the  surrounding  land 
to  Panamanian  use.  vast  new  acreage  has 
become  available  for  the  Free  Zone  s  expan- 
sion, necessary  to  accommodate  the  more 
than  100  new  firms  which  have  expressed 
Interest  in  lolnlng  the  350  companies  already 
operating  there.  Many  VS.  firms  use  the 
Free  Zone  as  a  warehouse  and  marketing 
center  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their 
products  throughout  Latin  America. 

To  stimulate  the  development  of  a  Ught- 
Industrlal  base,  and  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment In  Colon  and  In  other  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  in  the  Republic,  the  Panamanian 


Government  recently  Instituted  a  program 
to  attract  export-oriented,  labor-oriented  as- 
sembly operations  to  the  Isthmus,  through 
the  offer  of  an  attractive  package  of  tax  and 
other  benefits  named  "Maqulla".  after  the 
highly  successful  program  initiated  by  Mex- 
ico on  Its  border  with  the  United  States. 

New  business  opportynlties  are  being 
created  constantly,  such  as  the  shrimp  farms 
along  extensive  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  Latin  America.  Panama  now  ranks  second 
in  farmed  shrimp  production.  The  com- 
pletely new  fishing  port  of  Vacamonte.  not 
far  from  Panama  City,  Is  now  In  operation. 
It  affords  a  modern  facility  for  Panama's 
shrimp  fieets  and  facilities  for  Panamanian 
and  foreign  tuna  fleets.  The  port  will  also 
stimulate  a  variety  of  new  businesses  In  the 
area. 

Though  It  Imports  all  of  Its  petroletim 
needs,  and  consumes  some  19,000  barrels 
per  day  of  such  products.  Panama  Is  well 
underway  with  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources,  chief  among  them  hydro- 
electric power,  which  will  significantly  les- 
sen the  country's  vulnerability  to  OPEC 
price  Increases.  As  recently  as  1976  Panama 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  thermal  gen- 
eration to  supply  electricity.  The  commis- 
sioning of  two  major  hydroelectric  projects 
m  1976  and  1979  made  dramatic  Inroads  on 
oil  dependency,  to  the  point  where  Panama's 
power  generation  Is  now  60  percent  hyro- 
electrlc.  Two  additional  projects,  to  be  com- 
pleted In  1983  and  in  1990,  will  make  Pan- 
ama's electric  power  production  93  percent 
hydroelectric  In  1990.  Other  projects  to  re- 
duce petrolevim  dependency — blogas,  blo- 
mass  and  "gasohol"  production — cannot 
match  the  hydrolectric  projects  In  dramatic 
effect,  and  are  still  In  various  stages  of  study 
and  discussion,  but  they  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
employ  the  nation's  traditional  agricultural 
strengths  In  finding  solutions  to  problems  of 
new  energy  generation. 

You  may  have  noticed  discussion  In  the 
press  from  time  to  time  about  the  prospects 
for  a  new  sea-level  canal.  The  United  States 
Government  has  an  open  mind  about  this 
project  at  present.  Interest  in  such  a  canal 
was  embodied  in  Article  XII  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  which  commits  both  govern- 
ments to  study  Its  feasibility.  Last  year  an 
impressive  delegation  from  Japan,  headed  by 
Mr.  Shigeo  Nagano.  President  of  the  Japan- 
ese Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
spent  four  days  here  studying  prospects  for 
such  a  new  canal,  and  President  Royo  visited 
Japan  subsequently. 

In  April  a  Panamanian  delegation  headed 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
went  to  Japan  to  follow  up  specific  areas  of 
trade  and  investment  prosoects.  The  delega- 
tion Included  the  Presidents  of  the  Pana- 
manian Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  pri- 
vate sector  representatives.  Mr.  Nagano  re- 
turned to  Panama  at  the  end  of  the  month 
with  several  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Government. 

A  by-product  of  the  new  relationship  which 
has  developed  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties  Is  the  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  both  countries  feel  In  the  interna- 
tional arena.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
In  December,  1979,  Panama  demonstrated 
Its  helpfulness  to  a  grave  world  situation  by 
Inviting  the  former  Shah  of  Iran  to  come 
here  from  the  United  States,  after  many 
other  nations  had  refused  our  plea  for  help. 
When  the  USSR  launched  Its  brutal  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  Panama  Joined  us  In 
denouncing  that  aggression  and  participated 
in  the  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics  last 
year. 

We  have  a  healthy  relationship  with  Pan- 
ama and  find  increasingly  that  Panama's 
vision  of  the  role  and  the  Im-^ortance  of  the 
canal  to  the  world  is.  In  fact,  the  same  as 
ours.  The  slogan  on  Panama's  coat  of  arms 
Is  Pro  Mundl  Beneficlo — For  the  Benefit  o 
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the  World.  During  the  struggle  of  Latin 
America  for  Its  Independence  In  the  last 
century,  the  great  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar 
saw  Panama  as  becoming  the  emporium  of 
the  world.  Bolivar's  dream  could  come  true. 
Ambler  H.  Moss.  Jr., 

Ambassador. 


INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCA- 
TION AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Mr,  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  hearings  held  by  the  East 
Asia  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  U.S.  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  July  21,  1981,  we  heard 
testimony  from  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs,  Richard  L.  Armitage.  In  dis- 
cussing our  relations  with  Asian  govern- 
ments dominated  by  military  ofiBcers, 
Mr.  Armitage  emphasized  the  value  of 
the  international  military  education  and 
training  program  <IMET),  I  agree  thor- 
oughly with  his  assessment.  From  my 
own  experience  with  the  IMET  program, 
I  have  long  felt  that  it  represents  one  of 
our  most  effective  foreign  policy  tools.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
observations  and  thoughts  on  the  IMET 
program. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  critical  pil- 
lars of  stability  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Western  World  is  the  democratic 
values  held  by  the  military  establish- 
ments of  these  coimtries.  The  men  and 
women  who  form  the  oflScers  corps  of 
these  nations  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control  of  government 
and  the  military  forces  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  These  men  and  women  be- 
long to  military  services  that  have  shed 
much  blood  and  national  treasure  over 
the  past  several  decades  to  protect  free- 
dom and  preserve  human  rights  and  na- 
tional social  values. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty  and  the  principal  of  civilian 
control  of  government  are  goals  that  the 
American  people  and  their  government 
should  pursue  throughout  the  world. 
Over  the  years  we  have  furthered  tliat 
goal  through  our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams and  more  specifically  through  tlie 
international  military  education  and 
training  program  (IMET). 

Under  IMET,  which  began  in  1950, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  military  per- 
sonnel from  around  the  world  have  un- 
dergone training  in  U.S.  military  schools 
and  imiversities.  which  are  of  course 
among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

All  participants  who  come  to  the 
United  States  are  exposed  to  the  consti- 
tutional freedoms  and  institutions  of 
this  Nation.  They  are  exposed  to  the 
American  press  and  the  role  it  plays  in 
American  democracy.  They  read  daily  of 
its  successes  and  even  its  failures.  Re- 
gardless of  the  content  they  observe  in 
our  printed  press  and  our  electronic 
media,  they  go  home  realizing  that  the 
American  press  is  truly  free. 

Should  they  be  here  during  an  election 
year,  they  will  observe  the  workings  of  a 
truly  representative  democracy  in  action. 
They  are  exposed  through  the  media  to 
the  winners  and  the  losers  of  our  local. 
State,  and  National  elections.  They  are 
exposed  to  our  culture,  our  material 
values,  our  social  successes,  and  our  so- 


cial failures.  They  see  our  dedication  to 
human  rights  and  our  overemphasis 
upon  consumerism  and  materialism. 

More  importantly  these  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  are  trained  in  the  values 
of  American  military  traditions.  Their 
course  material  contains  no  reference  to 
military  coups  or  takeovers  in  the  United 
States  because  there  have  been  none. 
They  are  exposed  to  a  military  command 
structure  where  the  President  and  the 
civilian  leadership  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  hold  the  final  authority.  They 
learn  about  our  separation  of  powers  and 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  They 
observe  that  the  Congress,  not  the  Pres- 
ident, has  the  final  say  in  the  level  of 
defense  funding. 

In  their  military  courses  they  are 
trained  in  U.S.  military  organization, 
tactics,  strategy,  command  and  control. 
They  train  using  American  equipment, 
weapons  systems,  and  nomenclature. 

In  most  cases,  these  foreign  military 
personnel  either  learn  or  improve  their 
English  language  capability  during  their 
stay  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  personal 
benefit  accruing  to  the  foreign  officers 
and  enlisted  men  are  friendships  and 
personal  relationships  which  they  forge 
with  U.S.  military  personnel.  These  rela- 
tionships often  endure  for  many  years 
during  the  young  officer's  career,  thus 
allowing  the  U.S.  military  officers  to 
maintain  close  personal  contact  with 
people  who  frequently  move  into  top 
command  positions  or  high  civilian 
government  posts.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
IMET  participants  come  from  countries 
with  forms  of  government  quite  different 
than  the  United  States. 

They  range  from  strong  military  to 
weak  civilian  governments.  Frequently 
the  most  stable  force  in  these  countries 
is  the  military  or  the  Army.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  have  de- 
veloped personal  relationships  with  key 
officers,  especially  in  those  countries 
where  stability  of  the  government  is 
closely  tied  to  the  military  forces. 

Let  me  list,  without  specifying  the 
countries,  or  the  names  of  the  individuals 
involved,  some  selected  comments  sub- 
mitted by  U.S.  diplomatic  and  military 
officers  stationed  in  countries  that  have 
received  IMET  training  or  have  been  re- 
quired to  terminate  the  IMET  program 
due  to  cost. 

Spirit  of  cooperation  in  Air  Force  is 
strong  due  to  U.S.  training.  Since  not 
true  of  Army  due  to  longstanding  train- 
ing program. 

As  a  result  of  not  having  an  IMET 
program  since  1977,  we  have  lost  contact 
with  the  younger  officers  in  the  military. 
Among  the  older  officers  who  were 
trained  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
clear,  softer  edge  on  their  political  views, 
a  more  humble  concept  of  the  mihtary. 
and  a  more  rational  approach  to  its  role 
in  society. 

In  September  1978,  officers  dissatisfied 
with  the  movement  toward  a  return  to 
civilian  government  tried  to  disrupt  the 
process.  Six  key  general  .staff  officers  rep- 
resenting the  three  services,  all  of  whom 
had  received  extensive  training  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone,  were 
pivotal  in  keeping  the  process  on  tracks. 
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Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  officers 
who  formed  the  nucleus  of  their  sup- 
porters also  had  received  IMET  spon- 
sored training. 

General  •  •  •  was  a  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege. He.  and  a  significant  number  of 
senior  military  officers  occupying  key 
government  positions,  were  instrumen- 
tal in  maintaining  and  strengthening 
western  orientation  of  •  *  •  Armed 
Forces  as  well  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  during  the  years  1972- 
1979.  a  period  in  which  •  *  •  was  un- 
der continued  military  rule.  The  •  •  • 
revolution,  with  a  marked  potential  for 
radical  action  by  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, was  tempered  in  large  measure 
by  U.S.  military -school-trained  cap- 
tain •  •  •  and  certain  other  western- 
oriented  officers  •  •  • 

Ambassador  proposes  increasing  IMET 
program  over  next  5-10  years  from  $400.- 
000  to  about  $1.2  million.  He  would  be 
willing  to  trade  some  of  the  FMS  credit 
for  an  IMET  increase. 

Trainees  very  impressed  with  the  dy- 
namism and  equalitarianism  of  U.S. 
society  and  become  advocates  of  close 
•  •  •  defense  cooperation  (with  the 
United  States) . 

Graduates'  changed  attitudes  are  re- 
portedly demonstrated  by  improved  of- 
ficer/enlisted relationships  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  tribal  favoritism,  both  of  which 
are  essential  for  greater  efficiency  and 
integrity  in  the  •  •   •  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  accept  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  very  ac- 
tively and  successfully  offering  military 
training  to  several  governments  around 
the  world,  especially  those  among  the 
developing  nations.  Some  are  turning  to 
the  Soviet  Union  because  they  cannot 
get  the  required  training  in  the  United 
States  at  a  cost  they  can  afford.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  these  countries  receive 
from  the  Soviet  Union  at 


their  training 
Tio  cost. 


the  United  States.  The  end  product  of 
this  costing  procedure  was  that  several 
governments  could  not  afford  to  send  as 
many  students  to  the  United  States  and 
some  terminated  participation  com- 
pletely. 

Last  year,  fortunately,  I  succeeded  in 
changing  the  law  under  which  training 
costs  are  allocated.  Now  the  program  is. 
charged  on  the  basis  of  any  additional 
costs  incurred  by  the  American  military 
installation  and  not  on  the  previous  pro 
rata  system.  This  prudent  change,  taken 
at  my  initiative,  allows  the  United  States 
to  offer  training  to  40-percent  more  for- 
eign participants  than  under  the  previous 
cost  sharing  system. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  focus  for  just  a 
moment  on  Thailand,  our  longtime 
friend  and  ally  in  Southeast  Asia.  To  this 
courageous  member  of  ASEAN,  facing  a 
Communist  insurgency  in  its  northeast 
provinces,  housing  thousands  of  refugees 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  constantly 
facing  a  Vietnamese  military  threat  on 
its  western  borders,  the  military  is  crit- 
ical to  its  stability  and  long-range  sur- 
vival. On  April  1,  1981  I  addressed  the 
Senate  concerning  the  IMET  program 
and  I  should  like  to  repeat  again  here  a 
point  which  I  made  in  that  speech  con- 
cerning Thailand.  It  is  as  valid  now  as 
it  was  then. 

I  believe  there  is  near  unanimity 
among  those  who  are  responsible  for 
projecting  the  U.S.  image  abroad  that 
the  miscellaneous  "exchange-of-per- 
sons"  programs  are  our  most  effective 
tool.  Many  of  these  programs  have  been 
in  existence  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  and  many  of  today's  national 
leaders  have  become  our  friends  under 
the  influence  of  their  early  experiences 
as  guests  of  this  country.  When  I  visited 
Thailand  la^t  year  and  called  on  General 
Prem,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Thai  Army,  he  and  all  the  senior  staff 
officers  in  the  room  remarked  with  visi- 
ble pride  that  they  had  some  training 
in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  President,  we  should  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Soviet  training  is  considerably 
different  than  American  training.  The 
political  and  social  values  of  the  two  sys- 
tems and  the  role  of  the  military  are 
radically  different.  The  objectives  of  the 
two  governments  vis-a-vis  the  recipient 
countries  are  also  verv  different.  Where 
in  the  American  military  schools  the 
foreign  officers  are  exposed  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  civilian  control,  and  the 
values  of  our  bill  of  rights,  the  Soviet 
svstem  reoresents  one  party  dictatorship, 
state  control  of  the  means  of  production 
and  the  peoples'  lives  and  a  police  system 
that  severely  restricts  the  rights  of  free 
press,  religion,  speech,  and  a  free  politi- 
cal process. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  United 
States  has  tended  to  be  shortsighted  con- 
cerning the  IMET  program.  As  a  result 
of  Vietnam  and  the  views  which  were 
formed  as  a  result  of  our  failure  there, 
the  funding  levels  for  IMET  were  stead- 
ily reduced  and  a  different  pricing  system 
was  imposed  which  immediately  cut  the 
number  of  participants  in  the  program. 
Under  the  new  system  each  government 
sending  students  to  IMET  was  charged  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  operating  the  training  facilities  in 


WHEN  UNCLE  SAM  GOES  INTO 
BUSINESS  FOR  HIMSELF 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  22,  1981,  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  which  if  passed,  would 
reaffirm  a  long-standing  national  policy 
of  reliance  on  the  private  sector  for  the 
goods  and  services  needed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  Reagan  administration  fully  sup- 
ports the  resolution. 

Recently,  in  hearings  held  by  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Advo- 
cacy and  the  Future  of  Small  Business 
which  I  chair,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
summarized  the  administration's  posi- 
tion as  follows : 

The  Joint  Resolution,  as  introduced.  Is  a 
vigorous  and  welcome  reafflnnatlon  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  that  has  made  this 
country  strong.  We  believe  It  provides  timely 
support  for  this  Administration's  quest  for 
a  new,  revitalized  approach  to  strengthening 
this  country's  economy.  Economy  and  edl- 
clency  In  government  and  reward  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  Initiative  and  productivity 
are  necessary  ingredients  in  our  formula  for 
economic  renewal. 


Last  week,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
published  a  fine  article  that  summarizes 
this  issue  of  Government  competition 
with  private  sector  Arms.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Record  and  I  highly 
recommend  it  to  each  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
1  Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  July  27. 
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When  Uncle  Sam  Ooes  Into  Business  ro* 

Himself 

(By  Manuel  Schiffres) 

(Note — Prom  controlling  pests  to  fixing 
tires,  the  government  finds  itself  competing 
more  and  more  with  the  private  sector.  Now, 
President  Reagan  wants  to  reverse  the  trend.) 

Ronald  Reagan,  aiming  to  promote  free 
enterprise  and  save  taxpayers  money,  is 
launching  the  most  determined  drive  in  years 
to  get  Uncle  Sam  out  of  competition  with 
private  buslne.ss. 

If  the  President  has  his  way.  the  U.S.  soon 
will  be  relying  less  on  federal  workers  and 
more  on  private  contractors  for  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  goods  and  services — from  trash  col- 
lecting to  computer  key  punching. 

Departments  and  agencies  already  are  un- 
der White  House  orders  to  examine  all  of 
their  activities  to  determine  which  can  be 
handed  over  to  the  private  sector.  Among 
the  first  to  report:  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  discovered  itself  compet- 
ing with  commercial  or  Industrial  operators 
in  14  areas,  including  microfilming,  graphic 
production  and  warehousing  of  forms  and 
publications. 

The  business  community,  which  for  years 
has  protested  government's  spread  Into  tra- 
ditionally private  areas,  has  been  quick  to 
note  that  there  are  thousands  of  other  gov- 
ernment activities  that  seem  ripe  for  farming 
out.  Among  them: 

An  Army  depot  at  Tooele.  Utah,  rebuilds 
tires  for  National  Guard  units  in  .lieveral 
states. 

A  Department  of  Energy  operation  at  Rich- 
land Wash.,  requires  private  contractors  as 
well  as  its  own  employees  to  use  government 
facilities  for  such  needs  as  printing,  photo- 
rinishlng  and  reproduction  of  engineering 
drawings. 

Offutt  Air  Porce  Base  near  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
undertakes  Its  own  pest -control  work. 

Jerry  W.  Keown.  part  owner  of  an  extermi- 
nating business  in  Omaha  complains:  "OfTutt 
is  in  the  defense  business.  We're  in  the  pest- 
control  business.  There's  no  real  good  reason 
for  them  to  be  doing  It.  We  can  do  It  cheaper 
and  better." 

Such  claims  by  business  product  loud  out- 
cry s  from  government  workers  whose  Jobs 
are  on  the  line  and  who  contend  that  the 
economic  benefits  of  having  work  done  by 
the  private  sector  are  more  illusory  than  real. 
Moreover,  public-employe  unions  argue  that 
contracting  out  frequently  Is  used  by  poli- 
ticians In  an  effort  to  circumvent  personnel 
ceilings.  They  add  that  It  can  jeopardize 
national  security  and  that  it  encourage- 
corruption. 

At  stake  are  billions  of  dollars  in  potential 
contracts  or.  In  the  view  of  federal  workers, 
billions  In  potential  salaries  that  could  be 
lost. 

Commerce  Department  figures  show  that 
federal  contracts  for  all  types  of  goods  and 
services — from  the  procurement  of  missiles 
to  the  hiring  of  janitors — amounted  last  year 
to  117  billion  dollars,  nearly  one  fifth  of  fed- 
eral spending. 

About  400,000  government  workers,  mean- 
while, were  employed  last  year  In  nearly 
12.(X)0  commercial  and  Industrial  activities. 
They  produced  an  estimated  19  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  and  services,  most  of 
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which,  according  to  the  Defense  Department, 
was  exempt  from  private  contracting  on 
grounds  of  national  security. 

StUl,  government-performed  work  worth 
about  7  billion  dollars  is  subject  to  cost- 
comparison  studies  and  could  be  handed  to 
outside  contractors,  says  Darleen  A.  Druyun 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Despite  their  enthusiasm  for  what  Reagan 
has  set  out  to  do,  business  officials  warn  that 
other  Presidents  have  tried  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing — and  failed.  They  observe  that 
every  President  sUice  Dwight  Elsenhower  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  contracting  out  wherever 
possible,  but  few  pressed  the  issue  after  en- 
countering resistance  from  the  bureaucracy. 
Furthermore,  as  far  as  government  compe- 
tition with  the  private  sector  Is  concerned, 
the  contractlng-out  Issue  barely  scratches  the 
surface,  according  to  business  people. 

Private  pharmacists,  for  example,  claim 
that  they  are  being  harmed  by  a  Veterans 
Administration  policy  requiring  participants 
in  a  free-prescrlptlon-drug  program  to  obtain 
their  medicine  from  a  VA  facility  or  by  mail 
directly  from  the  VA. 

David  T.  Hodgen.  owner  of  a  campground 
in  Scotts  Valley.  Calif.,  contends  that  by 
charging  unrealistlcally  low  fees,  federal 
land-management  agencies,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  undercut  private  camp- 
ground owners,  who,  he  says,  "are  forced  to 
charge  fees  that  are  not  profitable  and  that 
affect  the  services  they  can  offer." 

Head-on  challenges.  Compounding  the 
business  community's  frustration  is  the  di- 
rect and  Indirect  competition  It  feels  when 
stat«  and  local  governments  use  federal 
money  to  set  up  commercial  and  industrial - 
type  activities. 

Harold  M.  Kimble,  the  proprietor  of  a  tool- 
renting  shop  in  Cambridge,  Ohio,  argues  that 
he  may  be  driven  out  of  business  by  a  tool- 
loan  program  sponsored  by  the  local  com- 
munity-development agency,  which  gets 
funds  from  the  U.S. 

Amber  Stephenson,  the  owner  of  a  day-care 
center  in  Olouce.ster  County.  Va..  complains 
that  local  governments  and  nonprofit  agen- 
cies use  federal  funds  to  set  up  and  operate 
day-care  facilities.  "It  Is  unfair  to  a  private 
business  for  the  federal  government  to  fund 
a  competitor."  she  says. 

Adds  Eari  Hess,  an  official  with  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Independent  Laboratories: 
"Most  of  the  major  land-grant  universities  in 
the  country  do  soli  testing  for  very  nominal 
fees.  Very  few  of  the  private  labs  even  com- 
pete with  them  any  more." 

The  government-competition  controversy 
began  heating  up  in  April  when  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  sent  memos  to  the 
heads  of  37  executive  agencies  and  depart- 
ments reaffirming  the  government's  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  for  the  acquisition  of 
goods  and  services — a  policy  that  had  first 
been  laid  out  by  OMB's  predecessor,  the 
Budget  Bureau,  as  far  back  as  1955. 

Pour  agencies — the  Defense  Department, 
General  Services  Administration,  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department  and  VA — were 
singled  out  for  special  scrutiny.  The  OMB 
told  the  GSA  It  was  "gravely"  concerned  that, 
despite  a  Carter  administration  directive 
some  two  years  ago,  "your  agency  has  not 
reviewed  a  single  in-house  activity  for  pos- 
sible conversion  to  contract  performance." 

Some  results.  The  administration's  get- 
tough  policy  may  be  paying  off.  For  instance, 
the  Agriculture  Department  turned  up  230 
in-house  activities,  including  film  develop- 
ing, office  cleaning  and  aircraft  piloting,  that 
could  be  contracted  out.  Annual  operating 
cost:  244  million  dollars. 

Even  before  the  administration  laid  out 
Its  policy,  the  Department  of  Education 
switched  from  government  employes  to  pri- 
vate collection  agencies  for  tracing  holders  of 
delinquent  student  loans.  The  change  came 
after  the  department  had  been  widely  critic- 


ized for  Its  past  failure  to  collect  such  debts 
totaling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  With 
private  collectors,  whose  track  record  for  col- 
lecting owed  money  Is  better  than  that  of 
their  puollc-sector  counterparts,  officials  ex- 
pect to  do  better. 

For  now.  the  administration's  focus  Is  on 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the 
executive  branch.  Neither  Congress,  where 
public  workers  hold  such  Jobs  as  barbers  and 
tour  guides,  nor  the  judicial  branch  Is  af- 
fected. 

Does  the  government  save  money  by  using 
private  contractors?  The  answer  appears  to 
be  yes  in  many — but  not  all — cases. 

Not  only  does  contracting  out  save  money, 
supporters  claim,  but  it  gives  the  govern- 
ment better  fiexibllity  to  terminate  tasks 
that  are  no  longer  needed,  and  It  generates 
tax  revenues  from  the  businesses  that  get  the 
contracts. 

A  book  by  economists  James  T.  Bennett 
and  Manuel  H.  Johnson  of  George  Mason 
University.  Fairfax.  Va..  claims  that  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  can  cut  costs  an  average 
of  50  percent  by  contracting  out  for  goods 
and  services.  Example:  A  National  Weather 
Service  facility  at  Washington's  National 
Airport  in  1979  hired  a  private  firm,  for 
$126,000  a  year,  to  provide  the  same  observa- 
tion services  that.  a.>i  an  in-lioust  activity. 
would  have  cost  taxpayers  about  $240,000. 

Other  evidence  coT.es  from  a  r-eries  of  cost- 
comparison  studies  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment over  a  2',2-yaar  period.  Afici  studying 
335  defense  activities  around  the  nation,  the 
department  found  that  62  percent  of  the 
time  it  was  more  economical  to  contract  out 
than  to  do  the  work  In  house. 

As  a  result,  the  department  converted  207 
activities  to  contract  arrangements — Includ- 
ing bus,  guard,  food  and  laundry  services 
and  maintenance  of  buildings,  vehicles,  air- 
craft and  microwave  systems.  The  conver- 
sions resulted  In  the  elimination  of  7.800 
positions  and  a  three-year  saving  of  130  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  17  percent  less  than  the  es- 
timated In-house  coat  of  747  million. 

Sometimes,  the  private  rector  cannot 
match  the  public  sector  In  efficiency.  For  ex- 
ample, a  1979  study  of  gold-reflnlng  opera- 
tions at  the  Treasury  Department's  Assay 
Office  In  New  York  showed  In-house  costs  to 
be  about  a  third  less  than  the  contractor's 
cost. 

What  happens  In  some  cases,  contends  pro- 
curement official  Druyun,  Is  that  the  mere 
threat  of  contracting  out  stimulates  effi- 
ciency among  employes  whose  Jobs  might  be 
eliminated.  "The  government  workers  at  the 
Assay  Office  probably  recognized  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall."  she  says.  "They  had 
to  become  as  productive  as  possible,  or  else 
the  work  would  be  contracted  out.  So  they're 
streamlining  all  the  fat." 

Kenneth  Blaylock.  president  of  the  250,- 
OOO-member  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employes,  dismisses  studies  that  reflect 
unfavorably  on  the  public  sector's  efficiency. 
He  contends  that  it  is  Impossible  to  fairly 
compare  In-house  costs  with  bids  submitted 
by  private  contcictors  because  government 
activities  are  usually  top-heavy  with  man- 
agement personnel. 

Opponents  of  the  administration's  policy 
also  say  it  fails  to  recognize  the  shortcomings 
of  contracting  out.  They  contend,  for  exam- 
ple, that  private-sector  workers  may  strike 
while  government  employes  may  not  and 
that  excessive  reliance  on  private  workers  at 
military  facilities  could  threaten  national 
security. 

Furthermore,  asserts  Representative  Pa- 
tricia Schroeder  (D-Colo.) :  "Contracting  out 
has  been  used  by  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic administrations  to  get  around  per- 
sonnel ceilings.  It's  supposed  to  be  used  for 
economies,  not  for  that  shell  game." 

Whether  critics  are  right  or  not.  It  Is  clear 
they  will  be  hard  pressed  to  stop  the  admin- 
istration from  proceeding  with  Its  plan  for. 
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turning  more  public  work  over  to  private  In- 
dustry. 

WHtRt    THF     GOVERNMENT    COLLiDfS    '.VITH    PR'VATE 
INDUSTRY 

(Here  is  a  samplini  of  indust  lal  and  commercial  activities 
pertormed  for  the  Federal  Government  by  its  own  emptoyees] 


Aiency  and  activity 


Department  of  Ener(y,  Washin[ton,  D.C., 
printing  and  binding 28      ii, 249,000 

U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Governor's  Island, 
N.y.,  maintaining  goll  course 6  45,000 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Okla- 
Iroma  City,  data-processing  services...        182       7,172,000 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Wash- 
ington National  and  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airports,  lanitorial  services...         60        1,004,000 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  Alaska 
RR 474      37,000,000 

Department  cl  tnergy,  Portland,  Oreg., 
power-systems  operation 395      11,500,000 

International  Communication  Agency, 
Wastiington,  D.C.,  guard  services 10  209,349 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C..  cigarette  laboratory 7  200,000 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.,  micrographics 5  131,132 

Veterans'  Administration.  Department 
ol  Memorial  Affairs,  Farmingdale, 
N.Y.,gravBdiggingandbacklilling 23  512,000 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  ink  manufacturing ID       4.000,000 

Department  of  Justice,  Justice  Manage- 
ment Division,  Washington,  D.C., 
chauffeur  services ^ 10  277,165 

THE  THIRD  WORLD  AND  THE  WEST 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
early  July,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Austra- 
lia, the  Honorable  Malcolm  Fraser,  vis- 
ited our  Nation  and  discussed  a  variety 
of  political,  economic  and  defence  issues 
with  President  Reagan. 

Australia  is  not  only  a  trusted  ally, 
having  been  one  of  only  two  countries 
which  fought  alongside  America  in  four 
major  wars  in  this  century,  but  is  also 
an  emerging  economic  power  in  the 
world  and  a  powerful  force  in  the  Pa- 
cific region. 

I  recently  chaired  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  East  Asian  ami 
between  the  United  States  and  ASEAN— 
the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions. Both  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia firmly  support  the  ASEAN  com- 
munity, which  has  facilitated  regional 
cooperation  since  its  founding  in  1967. 
Also,  both  countries  have  actively  sjughL 
to  contribtue  to  the  continued  ect)ncmic 
and  social  progress  of  the  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific afifairs. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  feel  it  is  per- 
tinent that  an  address  given  by  Prime 
Minister  Fraser  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  entitled  "The  Third 
World  and  the  West,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Third  World  and  the  West 

(An  address  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Malcolm 
Fraser.  C.H..  M.P..  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia. University  of  South  Carolina,  July  8, 
1981.) 

Tou  have  asked  me  here  today  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia.  Had  I  the  time 
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and  you  the  patience,  there  are  many  aapectj 
of  my  country  that  I  could  enlarge  upon: 
Australia's  role  as  a  significant,  iDdependent  - 
minded  middle  power;  Australia  au  a  leading 
member  of  what  people  are  starting  to  think 
of  as  the  Pacific  community,  a  re.{lon  which 
contains  the  most  rapidly  growing  econ- 
omies In  the  world;  Australia  as  an  ally  of 
the  United  States  (and.  incideni.il!v,  one  of 
only  two  countries  which  have  fought  along- 
side America  In  four  major  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury); Australia  as  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter, or  very  near  to  it.  of  a  range  of  im- 
portant minerals — iron  ore.  coal,  alumina, 
mineral  sands,  lead,  zinc  and  several  others. 
Australia  as.  along  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  one  of  the  worlds  major  elC- 
clent  producers  and  exporters  of  food. 

But  it  Is  another  aspect  of  Australia  that 
I  particularly  want  to  draw  your  attention  to 
today,  for  it  is  pertinent  to  my  theme.  Along 
with  New  Zealand,  Australia  is  the  only 
stable  democratic,  liberal.  Western  society  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  While  we  are  thor- 
oughly Western  in  our  values  and  institu- 
tions, all  our  neighbours  are  Third  World 
countries.  They  belong  to  the  "South"  In 
terms  of  the  "North-South"  dichotomy  that 
is  now  widely  used,  while  by  almost  every 
test  except  geography  we  belong  to  the 
"North."  Living  near  to  these  countries — 
and,  I  might  add.  associated  closely  with 
many  more  of  them  through  the  Common- 
wealth— we  are  of  necessity  very  much  aware 
of  their  perspectives  and  problems,  more  so 
perhaps  than  other  developed  countries  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Our  situation  re- 
quires us  to  give  serious,  constant  attention 
to  relations  between  the  West  and  the  Third 
World. 

It  Is  about  this  subject  that  I  want  to 
talk  today.  But  before  I  do  let  me  make  one 
thing  very  clear.  If  I  concentrate  on  these 
questions  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not  because 
Australia  is  indifferent  to  or  complacent 
about  East-West  questions,  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  military  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  most  con- 
cerned. 

Since  assuming  office  in  197S.  I  and  my 
Government  have  constantly  emphasised  the 
gravity  of  this  threat  and  the  need  for  an 
effective  response  by  the  West.  We  did  so 
even  when  belief  in  detente  was  in  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  views  we  expressed  were 
unfashionable  and  characterized  as  provoca- 
tive. 

Now,  and  none  too  soon,  things  have 
changed,  partly  due  to  the  blatant  nature  of 
Soviet  behaviour  and  partly  to  the  remobil- 
isatlon  of  will  in  the  United  States  which 
President  Reagan  embodies.  In  my  talks 
with  the  President  last  week.  I  made  it  clear 
that  Australia  profoundly  welcomes  the  re- 
found  resolve  and  firmness  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  middle 
power,  Australia  will  do  all  within  Its  means 
to  encourage  and  support  strong  and  pur- 
poseful American  leadership  In  this  respect. 

I  say  with  absolute  conviction  that  such 
leadership  from  you  is  an  essential  precon- 
dition for  the  security  of  peace,  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  world.  I  say  also,  and 
with  equal  conviction,  that  you  are  entitled 
to  and  must  receive  support  from  other 
democratic  Governments  in  this  task. 

The  American  nation  has  carried  a  huge 
burden  in  defence  of  freedom  over  the  last 
four  decades.  Its  shoulders  are  strong.  But 
morally  and  materially  the  burden  must  be 
shared,  shared  by  other  democracies  which 
have  grown  wealthier  and  more  powerful  be- 
hind the  protection  you  have  provided  and. 
In  the  case  of  Western  Europe,  as  a  result  of 
the  economic  help  you  gave  in  the  Immediate 
post-war  years.  (The  Marshall  Plan  still 
stands  out  as  a  magnificent  example  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  a  definitive  reminder 
that  generosity  is  often  very  sound  policy.) 


We  all  know  now  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch.  Western  coutries  should 
also  recognise  that  in  the  long  run  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  ally.  Australia  well 
understands  this.  It  is  because  we  do.  and 
also  because  we  owe  it  to  those  Australians 
who  fought  and  died  in  earlier  wars,  that  we 
have  spoken  out  and  will  continue  to  speak 
out  about  the  need  for  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  West.  For  such  an  effort  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  peace. 

I  stress  this  not  only  because  it  Is  of  vital 
Importance  in  its  own  right,  but  because  it 
is  a  necessary  background  to  what  I  have 
to  say  about  relations  between  the  West  and 
the  Third  World.  For  my  position  is  some- 
what untypical. 

In  the  West,  those  who  are  tough-minded 
and  realistic  about  East-West  relations  some- 
times tend  to  be  sceptical  and  dismissive 
about  the  Third  World  and  North-South  is- 
sues. They  are  disinclined  to  take  them  very 
seriously. 

Conversely,  those  who  are  concerned  about 
North-South  Issues,  who  accept  they  are  Im- 
portant, only  too  often  dismiss  a  serious  pre- 
occupation with  the  Soviet  threat  as  out- 
dated, exaggerated  and  a  diversion  from  the 
crucial  problem  of  managing  global  inter- 
dependence. 

I  believe  that  both  groups — and  the  either/ 
or  mentality  they  represent — are  profoundly 
mistaken.  I  believe  that  East-West  and 
North-South  issues  are  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance. I  believe  moreover  that  the  two  sets 
of  Issues  are  closely  interlinked,  that  what 
happens — or  equally  important  what  does 
not  happen — with  respect  to  one  will  have 
crucial  Implications  for  what  happens  to 
thi  other. 

There,  is  no  question  of  choice  Involved. 
As  a  matter  of  basic,  rational  self-interest 
they  must  both  be  attended  to  and  at- 
tended to  urgently.  As  I  judge  it,  the  most 
Immediate  danger  to  guard  against  at  pres- 
ent with  respect  to  relations  between  the 
West  and  the  Third  World  is  that  of  scep- 
ticism and  indifference. 

There  are  thoughtful,  honest  and  respon- 
sible people  who  maintain  that  there  is  really 
no  such  entity  as  the  "South"  or  the  "Third 
World",  that  it  Is  merely  the  figment  of  the 
Imagination  of  intellectuals.  Ideologues  and 
journalists.  They  point  to  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  Third  World,  the  great  differences 
which  exist  among  Its  claimed  members,  to 
their  disparate  and  conflicting  Interests. 
And  they  conclude  that  there  Is  no  substance 
behind  ^he  labels.  They  maintain  therefore 
that  Western  dealings  with  the  countries 
involved  should  be  bilateral  and  selective 
and  that  we  should  refuse  to  accept  the 
notion  of  a  North-South  dialogue. 

There  are  others  who  say  that  even  If 
there  Is  some  substance  there,  it  Is  fast  dis- 
appearing as  memories  of  colonlaUsm  fade 
and  as  a  significant  number  of  Third  World 
states  become  more  developed  and  wealthy. 
They  anticipate  a  process  of  "graduating 
out"  which  will  leave  the  Third  World  an 
increasingly  unimportant  rump.  On  this  ba- 
sis, they  argue  that  what  the  West  should 
do  Is  to  stall  and  play  for  time — to  keep 
issues  "on  the  back-burner"  as  the  saying 
goes — in  anticipation  that  pressure  and  de- 
mands will  diminish  with  time. 

Most  Important  of  all,  perhaps,  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  even  If  the  Third 
World  exists  and  continues  to  exist,  it  need 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  advantages, 
they  claim,  are  all  with  the  developed  in- 
dustrial countries. 

•you  remember  that  Stalin  once  contemp- 
tuously asked  the  que.stlon,  "The  Pope?  How 
many  divisions  has  the  Pope?"  These  people 
take  a  similar  attitude  towards  the  Third 
World.  Overall,  they  point  out.  It  Is  poor.  It 
lacks  political  and  military  power,  it  is  de- 
pendent on  Western  capital,  know-how.  aid 
and  managerial  capacity.  It  needs  us  much 
more  than  we  need  It. 


Therefore,  they  complacently  conclude,  we 
can  afford  to  resist  Its  demands,  to  drive  a 
hard  bargain — or.  Indeed,  to  refuse  to  make 
any  bargain  at  all.  I  believe  all  these  views 
to  be  profoundly  mistaken. 

Everything  that  Is  said  about  the  diversity 
and  conflicting  interests  of  Third  World 
countries  Is  true.  But  as  well  as  this,  and 
despite  It.  there  Is  also  a  real  sense  of  iden- 
tity, of  unity  and  solidarity  among  these 
countries. 

7ou  may  recall  that  It  was  said  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  that  It  was  not  holy. 
Roman  or  an  empire:  yet  It  was  a  potent 
actor  In  European  politics  for  centuries.  In 
the  same  way,  the  Third  World  Is  today  a 
potent  reality  despite  its  internal  diversity 
and  divisions.  That  reality  is  evident  in  the 
voting  patterns  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
evident  In  the  institutions  that  the  recently 
independent  countries  have  forged  for  them- 
selves, particularly  the  Group  of  77  and  the 
Non  Aligned  Movement. 

It  Is  evident  in  the  degree  of  support  the 
non-producing  countries  have  given  OPEC 
despite  their  Interest  In  low  oil  prices;  In  the 
willingness  of  non-African  states  to  support 
the  Africans  In  their  opposition  to  South 
Africa  and  apartheid;  In  the  willingness  of 
non-Arab  states  to  support  the  Arabs  over 
Palestine;  in  their  ability  to  agree  on  the 
programme  for  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order.  It  is  evident  most  of  all  in 
their  ideology. 

Those  who  dismiss  this  ideology  as  "merely 
rhetoric"  are,  I  suggest.  Ignoring  the  over- 
whelming and  cruel  evidence  which  this  cen- 
tury has  provided  of  the  decisive  impor- 
tance of  ideology  in  modern  politics.  I  agrfee 
with  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  that, 
"the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
the  nations  of  the  Third  World  Is  to  recog- 
nise their  essential  ideological  coherence". 
For  in  political  terms  the  Third  World  Is 
essentially  a  state  of  mind:  a  matter  of 
shared  memories,  frustrations,  aspirations 
and  sense  of  what  is  equitable  and  just. 
Like  the  working  classes  In  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  19th  century,  they  want  to 
have  full  citizen  rights  in  the  world,  to  be 
subjects  who  act  rather  than  objects  who 
are  acted  upon.  Just  as  Stalin  was  foolish  In 
overlooking  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Papacy,  so  it  would  be  foolish  to  underesti- 
mate the  binding  and  motivating  force  of 
this  aspiration  in  the  Third  World. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  Third  World  will 
disintegrate  before  long,  that  there  will  be  a 
"graduating  out".  I  simply  observe  that 
twenty  years  after  the  main  wave  of  de- 
colonisation there  Is  no  evidence  of  It.  Many 
Third  World  countries  have  made  great  eco- 
nomic progress  In  that  time — some  have 
transformed  themselves — but  none  has 
sought,  as  a  result,  to  diassoclate  itself 
from  the  group  or  shows  any  sign  of  doing  so. 

Surely,  If  there  were  substance  In  this  the- 
sis of  a  natural  "graduating  out"  process 
there  would  be  some  evidence  to  support  it 
by  now.  In  this  respect  I  am  sceptical  of  the 
sceptics.  The  Third  World  or  the  "South", 
exists  and  Is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

But  Is  It  important?  Should  the  West  take 
seriously  what  It  represents?  My  answer  to 
that  is  an  emphatic  "yes".  In  economic 
terms,  something  of  the  order  of  25  percent 
of  the  West's  entire  trade  Is  with  the  Third 
World.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the 
figure  Is  over  40  percent  and  In  the  case  of 
Japan  SO  percent.  This  means  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jobs  In  Western  countries 
depend  on  this  trade  and  that  the  serious 
unemployment  we  are  now  experiencing 
would  reach  crisis  proportions — proportions 
which  would  threaten  the  existence  of  de- 
mocracy itself — If  It  were  disrupted. 

There  are  many  In  this  audience  and  there 
are  many  In  my  own  country  who  can  re- 
member the  demoralising  effect  of  the  mass 
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unemployment  that  occurred  In  the  1930s. 
In  my  own  country  over  30  percent  of  the 
workforce  was  jobless  during  the  worst  pe- 
riod. A  recurrence  of  unemployment  on  that 
scale  would  threaten  the  existence  of  democ- 
racy Itself.  Rising  living  standards  and  grow- 
ing markets  in  Third  World  countries  may 
play  a  critical  role  In  ensuring  that  we  do 
not.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  trade  we  have 
with  the  Third  World  Involves  commodities 
which  are  vital  to  Western  economies  and 
societies. 

Oil  Is  the  clearest  and  most  Important  ex- 
ample, with  60  percent  of  the  Wesfs  oil 
coming  from  a  handful  of  Third  World 
countries.  Out  of  conviction  or  prudence,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  those  countries  have 
shown  themselves  unwilling  to  divorce  the 
question  of  oil  from  other  matters  of  concern 
to  their  fellow  members  of  the  Third  World. 
Beyond  this  there  is  the  fundamental  point 
that  the  West's  commitment  to  a  global 
market  system  requires  and  depends  on  the 
participation  of  the  120  or  so  countries  of 
the  Third  World,  over  two  thirds  of  all  the 
countries  which  exist  In  the  world. 

One  should  not  talk  of  these  economic 
relationships  purely  In  terms  of  potential 
danger.  The  language  of  opportunity  is 
equally  relevant.  Over  the  last  decade  a 
number  of  Third  World  countries — the  so- 
called  newly  industrializing  countries — have 
sustained  growth  rates  well  in  excess  of  those 
achieved  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
the  West.  By  doing  so  they  have  prevented 
the  world  recession  from  being  much  more 
severe  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Insofar  as  this  vigorous  growth  is  main- 
tained and  extended  to  other  Third  World 
countries.  Insofar  as  countries  which  are  now 
clients  are  converted,  through  rising  living 
standards,  into  customers  and  consumers, 
the  economies  of  the  West  will  benefit.  And 
Insofar  as  this  does  not  happen  they  will  b; 
impoverished. 

This  is  why  It  Is  essential  that,  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Third  World,  the  West  should 
be  true  to  Its  faith  in  the  market  system, 
should  allow  the  newly  Industrialized  coun- 
tries access  to  its  markets  and  should  reject 
firmly  the  temptation  to  resort  to  protec- 
tionist measures  which  deny  those  countries 
the  rewards  for  their  ovm  efforts  and  enter- 
prise. In  saying  this  I  am  emphatically  re- 
jecting the  Marxist  notion  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  West  depends  on  the  Impov- 
erishment of  the  Third  World. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  observation  that,  "it  is 
a  kind  of  law  of  nature  that  every  nation 
prospers  by  the  prosperity  of  others",  seems 
to  me  to  be  much  closer  to  the  mark  and  a 
much  better  guide  to  policy.  Australia  Is  in 
as  good  a  position  as  anyone  to  appreciate 
all   this. 

We  happen  to  live  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  many  of  these  newly  industrialized 
countries  are  concentrated,  countries  whose 
economics  have  been  growing  at  twice  the 
world  average,  or  better,  over  recent  decades. 
They — together  with  Japan,  which  in  many 
respects  has  provided  a  model  for  them — 
have  proved  invaluable  to  Australia  at  a 
time  when  structural  changes  were  threat- 
ening our  traditional  markets  In  Europe. 
They  have  made  possible  a  remarkable 
change  in  our  pattern  of  trade. 

Of  course.  It  Is  true  that  if  the  West  Is 
dependent  on  trade  with  the  Third  World, 
the  Third  World  Is  even  more  dependent  on 
trade  with  the  West.  Over  70  percent  of  Its 
trade  is  with  the  developed  Industrialized 
countries.  But  It  Is  a  serious  error  to  assume, 
as  some  do,  that  because  of  this— or  for  that 
matter  because  of  the  substantial  OPEC  in- 
vestments in  the  West— the  Third  World  can 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  last  resort 
It  has  no  option  but  to  cooperate  with  the 
West  on  Western  terms. 


The  basic  error  here  Is  to  assume  the  pri- 
macy of  economic  rationality  over  politics, 
an  assumption  that  runs  counter  to  the 
fundamental  experience  and  character  of  the 
Third  World.  We  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  advice  given  by  President  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana  to  African  nationalists:  "Seek  ye  first 
the  political  kingdom".  We  would  do  well  to 
remember  too  Sukarno's  "Go  to  hell  with 
your  aid",  uttered  when  the  economy  of  In- 
donesia was  a  shambles  and  when  it  desper- 
ately needed  all  the  American  aid  it  could 
get.  For  these  words  represent  widespread 
and  deep-seated  attitudes  in  the  Third 
World. 

More  recently,  despite  its  Irrationality  and 
Intolerance,  what  has  happened  In  Iran  has 
pointed  the  same  lesson:  the  lesson,  that  Is. 
that  many  countries  In  the  Third  World  will 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  own  imme- 
diate economic  interests  for  political  reasons 
of  status,  independence  and  what  they  be- 
lieve Is  justice. 

Those  of  us  who  fail  to  understand  the 
force  of  this,  do  so  only  because  we  have 
forgotten  our  own  history — because  we  have 
possessed  freedom  and  Independence  for  so 
long,  have  come  to  take  them  so  much  for 
granted,  that  we  do  not  recall  the  passionate 
Intensity  of  feeling  they  invoke  when  they 
are  newly  acquired.  But  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  understood 
that  feeling  and  shared  It.  "By  the  God  that 
made  me",  he  wrote  in  1775.  "I  will  cease  to 
exist  before  I  yield  to  a  connection  on  such 
terms  as  the  British  Parliament  proposes". 
That,  or  something  very  like  it.  could  have 
been  said  by  many  Third  World  leaders  in 
our  time. 

It  is  also  worth  contemplating  the  poten- 
tial power  of  the  weak,  of  those  who  feel 
they  have  little  left  to  lose — the  power  to 
threaten  collapse,  disorder  and  chaos.  This 
is  a  potent  power  against  those  who  have  a 
large  stake  in  stability  and  In  the  efficient 
working  of  the  existing  order.  In  this  re- 
soect.  the  question  that  should  be  asked  is 
not  whether  the  Third  World  could  conceiv- 
ably reject  the  existing  system  and  establish 
a  viable  one  of  its  own.  but  how  much  dam- 
age would  be  done  In  any  attempt  to  do  so. 
Edmund  Burke  said  it  better  when  he  ob- 
served. In  the  process  of  cautioning  Britain 
on  its  treatment  of  the  American  colonies, 
"that  discontent  will  increase  with  misery; 
and  that  there  are  critical  moments  In  the 
fortunes  of  all  states,  when  they  who  are 
unable  to  contribute  to  your  prosperity  may 
be  strone  enouph  to  complete  your  ruin." 
Today,  all  the  Western  countries  need  to 
heed  that  advice. 

Apart  from  all  this,  there  are  compelling 
strate^c  and  geopolitical  reasons  for  taking 
the  Third  World  seriously.  Some  of  the  most 
sensitive  areas  In  the  world— the  Middle 
East,  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America. 
Southern  Africa,  the  Korean  peninsula — are 
Third  World  areas.  Most  of  the  kev  "choke 
points"  In  the  world— the  Straits  of  Hormuz. 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  entrances  to  the  Red 
Sea.  the  passages  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
East  Asia— He  within  the  Third  World.  Over 
and  above  this.  East-West  rlvalrv  has  been 
and  is  largely  fought  out  In  the  Third  World 
end  the  West  Is  extremely  sensitive,  rightly 
so.  concerning  any  significant  gains  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Third  World. 

Moreover,  despite  its  poor  overall  record 
In  providing  aid  to  developing  countries,  t^e 
Soviet  Union  can  exploit  tensions  In  relations 
between  the  West  and  the  Third  World. 
Given  the  unprecedented  military  strength 
it  has  at  present,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  likely 
to  make  a  particular  effort  in  this  respect 
during  the  next  few  years. 

If  the  West  Is  concerned  to  prevent  these 
efforts  from  succeeding;  there  are  several 
things  it  should  do.  First,  it  should  act  to 
ensure  that  Third  World  perceptions  of  the 
East-West  conflict  are  not  of  a  declining 
West  and  an  ascendant  Soviet  Union.  For,  as 


a  political  leader  of  a  country  allied  to  the 
United  States  once  succinctly  put  It  on  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  Moscow,  "no-one 
wants  to  be  caught  on  the  wrong  side". 

Secondly,  the  West  should  act  In  ways 
which  minimize  the  need  for  Third  World 
countries  to  contemplate  turning  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  order  to  get  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance they  desperately  need.  That  in  turn 
means  maintaining  a  constructive  and  forth- 
coming relationship  which  does  not  system- 
atically frustrate  Third  World  hopes. 

Thirdly,  the  West  Fhould  do  what  it  can 
to  emphasize  and  show  understanding  of  the 
economic  dimensions  of  Third  World  affairs 
and  th<>  development  aspirations  of  the  Third 
World:  for  as  long  as  the  principal  Issues  are 
economic  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in  the 
race  as  a  competitor  to  the  West. 

What  Is  needed.  In  other  words.  Is  an 
Integrated  policy  which  combines  a  stress  on 
restoring,  and  then  maintaining,  a  military 
t>alance  which  can  preserve  world  peace  and 
a  positive  attitude  towards  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  South. 

I  repeat,  there  Is  no  real  choice  involved 
between  these  two  components  of  policy. 
Both  are  essential.  So  far.  I  have  deliberately 
concentrated  on  making  the  case  for  a  seri- 
ous Western  concern  with  the  Third  World 
In  terms  of  direct  political  and  economic 
self-interest,  for  that  case  has  to  be  estab- 
lished If  Western  Governments  are  to  re- 
spond. But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  recognise  other  aspects  and  arguments. 
I  should  like  to  mention  two  of  these. 

First,  there  are  the  altruistic,  humani- 
tarian dimensions  of  the  problem.  We  should 
never  forget  the  extent  of  the  stark  human 
suffering  that  is  Involved  in  the  Third  World, 
never  allow  annoyance  at  the  posturing  and 
hypocrisy  which  sometimes  characterise 
North-South  relations  to  obscure  it. 

According  to  the  World  Bank,  not  a  body 
given  to  emotional  exaggeration.  SOO  million 
people  are  living  In  conditions  of  "absolute 
poverty"  in  the  Third  World.  The  Infant 
mortality  rate  in  low  Income  Third  World 
countries  Is  twelve  times  as  high  as  it  is  in 
Western  countries.  Life  expectancy  In  them 
Is  still  under  EO  years.  Thousands  are  dying 
every  week  from  malnutrition  and  outright 
starvation. 

As  a  society  which  holds  Christian  and 
humanitarian  values,  we  must  be  diminished 
and  damaged  as  long  as  we  continue  to  live 
in  a  world  where  such  conditions  are  com- 
monplace. It  is  not  a  question  of  our  maso- 
chistically accepting  guilt  for  creating  these 
conditions;  that  is  an  absurd  oversimplifica- 
tion of  the  historical  record.  It  is  a  question 
of  our  responsibility.  In  terms  of  our  own 
professed  values  rather  than  of  the  demands 
of  others,  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  these 
intolerable  conditions.  And.  again,  of  our 
Interest  In  seeing  them  abolished. 

My  second  observation  Is  that,  even  apart 
from  the  claims  of  the  Third  World  there 
is  another  dimension  of  International  rela- 
tions which  points  to  a  clear  and  urgent 
need  for  action.  This  is  the  one  covered  by 
the  now  familiar  phrase  "the  management 
of  interdependence". 

It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  the  case  for 
this  has  sometimes  been  overdrawn  and  It 
is  foolish  to  maintain,  as  some  have  done, 
that  this  task  somehow  renders  obsolete  the 
traditional  concerns  of  power  and  national 
interest.  But  even  after  this  exaggeration  has 
been  discounted,  the  basic  case  Is  sound 
enough. 

The  trebling  of  the  number  of  states  in  the 
world:  the  very  rapid  increase  In  the  volume 
of  transactions  among  these  states:  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  communication,  transport 
and  other  technologies:  much  greater  de- 
mands and  pressures  on  man's  physical  en- 
vironment; the  emergence  of  trans-  or  multi- 
national corporations  as  a  major  force  In  In- 
ternational economic  relations:  all  of  these 
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point  to  the  necessity  for  developing  multi- 
lateral negotiating  processes  to  deal  with  the 
new  and  unprecedented  complexity  and  to 
respond  to  the  new  awareness  of  global  en- 
vironmental problems.  The  quality  of  the 
world  In  which  our  children  will  live  will  de- 
pend crucially  on  whether  we  succeed  or  fall 
In  this  respect. 

But  Improving  the  management  of  Inter- 
dependence and  the  North-South  dialogue 
are  Intimately  linked  and  progress  In  one  de- 
pends on  progress  in  the  other.  They  must  be 
approached  ea  parallel  enterprises.  If  the 
second  Is  stalemated  so  will  be  the  first.  At 
present  the  North-South  dialogue  is  stale- 
mated. The  global  negotiations  which  were 
to  be  held  have  been  postponed  and  post- 
poned again.  There  Is  little  evidence  at  pres- 
ent of  the  political  will  necessary  to  break 
that  stalemate  and  to  Initiate  progress. 

As  I  have  Indicated.  I  believe  that  there  are 
compelling  reasons  why  the  effort  to  marshal 
that  will  must  be  made.  There  will  be  op- 
portunities to  make  that  effort  In  JJie  near 
future:  in  the  Ottawa  Summit  this  month; 
at  the  Commonwealth  Heads  of  Government 
Meeting  which  I  shall  chair  in  Melbourne  in 
October;  and  at  the  summit  meeting  In 
Mexico  on  North-South  issues  shortly  after- 
wards. If  these  opportunities  are  not  seized. 
If  by  the  end  of  the  year  no  progress  hes  been 
made,  the  outlook  will  be  very  bleak  indeed 
and  the  last  decades  of  this  century  will  pro- 
mise tension,  frustration,  and  instability 
rather  than  hope.  The  Western  nations 
should  seize  these  opportunities. 

In  doing  so  I  suggest  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  guidelines  we  should  follow  if  we  are 
to  succeed: 

First,  and  fundamentally,  we  should  accept 
and  taJce  seriously  the  reality  of  the  South  or 
the  Third  World  as  a  political  presence  on 
the  world  stage. 

Second,  we  should  accept  that,  given  the 
great  transformation  that  has  occurred  in 
the  world  in  the  past  40  years,  significant 
changes  in  international  institutions  and 
processes  are  inevitable.  The  question  is 
whether  these  changes  are  to  be  orderly 
negotiated  ones  or  imposed  by  disruption  and 
breakdown. 

Third,  substantively  we  should  adopt  an 
innovative,  constructive  attitude  towards  the 
North-South  dialogue,  rather  than  be  reac- 
tive or  passive,  leaving  all  the  initiative  to 
the  Third  World.  For  we  have  very  Important 
Interests  of  our  own  in  seeing  progress  made. 

Fourth,  procedurally  the  efforts  of  the 
West  should  be  directed  to  forging  more 
effective  and  efficient  forms  of  multilateral 
negotiations,  rather  than  to  avoiding,  delay- 
ing or  frustrating  them. 

Fifth,  if  we  want  to  retain  credibility  we 
should  not  play  fsist  and  loose  with  our 
conunltment  to  the  market  economy.  We 
should  not  preach  it  in  order  to  dismiss 
Third  World  claims  while  simultaneously 
pleading  special  circumstances  to  Justify 
exceptions  in  our  own  case.  If  exceptions  can 
be  made  for  our  needs,  why  not  for  those  of 
the  Third  World?  Conversely,  if  It  is  an  over- 
riding commitment,  why  not  apply  it  In 
dealing  with  the  'Hiird  World's  claims  for 
access  to  markets? 

Sixth,  we  should  always  bev  in  mind  the 
Interrelationship  between  North-South  and 
East-West  Issues  and  not  treat  them  as  two 
separate  categories.  Success  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  always  require  the 
maintenance  of  a  military  balance.  But  In 
the  middle  to  long  term  it  will  also  depend 
significantly  on  the  resolution  of  North- 
South  differences.  If  Third  World  leaders 
come  to  us  for  the  teachers,  the  advisers,  the 
technologies,  the  capital,  and  In  some  cases 
the  political  support  they  desperately  need: 
if  they  make  it  evident  that,  given  a  choice, 
they  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  mono- 
lithic bureaucracy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
they  are  suspicious  of  Its  demands  for  polit- 
ical association  as  the  price  for  aid;  and  if 
we  still  refuse  to  respond  to  them,  then  we 


do  so  at  our  own  peril  and  the  consequences 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  The  needs  of  the 
Third  World  are  such  that,  in  the  last  resort. 
it  will  turn  for  assistance  to  wherever  it  is 
available,  rather  than  go  without.  The  West 
must  ensure  that  that  last  resort  Is  not  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Seventh,  we  should  act  In  such  ways  as  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  moderate  ele- 
ments in  the  Third  World,  those  elements 
whi:h  seek  co-operation  and  want  to  achieve 
acDorr.modation  with  us.  Too  often  in  the 
past  we  have  bshaved  in  ways  which  weaken 
the  moderates  and  strengthen  extreme  forces 
hostile  to  us. 

Eighth,  as  well  as  working  to  reinvigorate 
the  North-South  dialogue,  each  of  us  should 
do  what  Is  within  our  means,  bilaterally  and 
regionally,  to  contribute  Independently  to- 
wards improving  the  prospects  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  relations  between  them 
and  the  West.  Important  as  the  North-South 
dialogue  Is.  everything  should  not  be  made 
to  wait  on  it. 

Nint^a  and  last,  we  should  work  on  the  as- 
sumption that  t.me  Is  a  wasting  asset,  that 
th3  longer  the  delay  in  addressing  them  the 
more  Intractable  will  the  nrsblems  become. 

I  should  make  It  clear  that  in  advancing 
these  principles,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it 
li  only  the  West  wh;ch  must  revise  its  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  If  progress  Is  to  be  made. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Third  World  and 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  voices  In  It  which 
will  urge  a  modzrate  and  constructive 
approach. 

Neither  am  I  suggesting  that  the  developed 
countries  should  simply  accept  the  package 
of  demands  made  by  the  Third  World.  Rather 
that  the  approach  should  be  a  positive  one 
which  seeks  to  Identify  what  is  justified  and 
sound  in  the  Third  World  ca.se  and  respond 
to  it.  In  that  process  wider  criteria  than  eco- 
nomic rationality  should  be  employed  be- 
cause more  than  economic  Interests  are  in- 
volved. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  to  respond  to 
the  North-South  dialogue  adequately  we 
must  be  prepared  to  see  It  in  broad  historical 
perspective.  In  little  over  a  generation,  over 
a  hundred  new  countries  have  come  into  ex- 
istence. Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  colonial 
past.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  very  poor  com- 
pared with  Western  countries — how  poor  it 
is  difficult  for  us  in  our  prosperity  to  con- 
ceive. Think  of  how  long  It  takes  you  to  spend 
$2C0;  then  contemplate  that  there  are  over 
one  billion  people  in  the  world  whose  average 
annual  income  is  less  than  that  amount. 

Again,  and  equally  Important  In  political 
terms,  all  these  countries  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  their  place  In  the  world,  their 
dignity,  status  and  influence.  These  countries 
and  their  needs  have  to  be  accommodated, 
and  accommodated  In  a  world  which  Is  si- 
multaneously becoming  smaller,  more 
crowded  and  more  complex.  The  conditions 
must  be  created  which  give  them  opportuni- 
ties to  break  the  grinding  circle  of  poverty  in 
which  they  are  caught.  There  is  much  they 
can  and  must  do  for  themselves.  But  simply 
to  tell  an  undernourished  man  who  is  work- 
ing hard,  arid,  poor  soil  with  a  wooden 
plough,  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  his 
crop  will  be  at  ttest  meager — and  there  aie 
millions  of  such  men — simply  to  tell  him  that 
he  must  work  harder  and  show  more  enter- 
prise is  insulting  and  dangerous  nonsense. 
We  cannot  solve  the  Third  World's  problems; 
but  we  can  help  to  create  the  conditions 
under  which  they  can  be  tackled  with  some 
hope  of  success;  and  perhaps  only  we  can. 

This  is  essentially  what  the  North -South 
dialogue  is  about  and  the  atmospherics  and 
frictions  of  day  to  day'  events  should  not 
be  allowed  to  obscure  it.  Developing  the 
statecraft  and  the  will  to  achieve  this  accom- 
modation is  one  of  the  decisive  challenges 
cf  our  time.  It  is  not  an  easy  challenge  to 
meet.  It  lacks  the  drama  and  crisis  of  war 
and  political  confrontations.  It  Invites  the 


resigned  answer  that  "the  poor  are  always 
with  us."  If  we  fail,  the  effecu  are  un- 
likely to  be  Immediately  catastrophic.  They 
may  not  be  felt  this  week  or  this  year.  But. 
make  no  mistake,  they  will  be  felt  and  felt 
with  cumulative  force  o".-er  the  next  decades, 
and  we  will  be  cursed  by  our  children  for  our 
shortsightedness,  our  selfishness,  our  failure 
to  seize  oiportunities  in  good  time. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  came  to  the  United 
States  on  this  visit  I  had  been  told  that 
the  current  mood  of  the  Amsrlcan  people 
was  not  receptive  to  accommodating  the 
Third  World.  Given  the  burden  that  you 
have  carried  in  world  affairs  and  given  also 
the  need  for  that  renewal  at  home  which 
President  Reagan  called  for  in  his  inaugural 
address.  I  could  understand  that  some  might 
feel  like  that.  I  will  not  presume  to  asses^s 
the  American  mood  on  the  basis  of  a  brief 
visit,  though  I  can  say  that  I  did  not  find 
indifference  or  lack  of  \inderstanding  in 
Washington  last  week.  In  any  case.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  certain  periods  in  his- 
tory when  timely  and  bold  adjustments  to 
new  forces  are  necessary  to  forestall  con- 
vulsion, disarm  revolution  and  preserve 
peace.  I  beiie-.e  also  that  conciliation  and 
magnanimity  are  usually  sound  policy. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispute  between 
England  and  the  American  people  in  the 
18th  century,  a  dispute  not  without  rel3- 
vance  to  the  contemporary  situation,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  penetrating  of  politi- 
cal observers  said:  "'It  Is  not  whether  you 
have  the  right  to  render  your  people  miser- 
able, but  whether  If  is  in  your  interest  to 
make  them  happy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer 
tells  me  I  may  do;  but  what  humanity, 
reason  and  justice  tell  me  I  should  do.  Is 
a  political  act  the  worse  for  t>eing  a.  generous 
one?  " 

In  the  19th  century,  the  countries  which 
enjoyed  domestic  peace  were  those  who  re- 
sponded in  good  time  to  the  aspirations  of 
emerging  groups  and  adopted  democratic  po- 
litical institutions. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  the  evidence  of 
the  magnificently  generous  American  re- 
sponse represet\ted  by  the  Marshall  Plan  to 
novel  and  dangerous  circumstances.  It  is 
worth  recalling,  too,  the  enlightened  recogni- 
tion of  and  response  to  the  "wind  of  change"" 
in  Africa  which  in  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
years  transformed  a  continent  of  colonies 
into  a  continent  of  Independent  states  with 
minimum  bloodshed.  I  belle*»e  profoundly 
that  we  are  now  at  a  turning  point  in  global 
history  which  Is  at  least  as  critical  and  im- 
portant as  these  great  episodes  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  The  magnitude  of  the  problems, 
the  scale  of  the  adjustments  necessary,  the 
vision  required  should  be  conceived  in  these 
terms.  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
for  the  sake  of  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. I  trust  that  they  will  be. 
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SENATOR  DANIEL  PATRICK 
MOYNIHAN 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
today's  Washington  Post  contained  an 
article  by  Clayton  Pritchey  which  dis- 
cussed the  emerging  role  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Daniel  Patrick 
MOYNIHAN,  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  ap- 
point Senator  Moynihan  as  a  spokesman 
in  reaction  to  the  President's  address 
last  week  on  the  tax  and  social  security 
issues.  His  articulate,  incisive  critique 
of  the  Reagan  program  was  a  credit  to 
all  of  us  whom  he  represented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  New  Motnihah 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 
One  of  the  most  surprising  developmenu 
of  the  97th  Congress  has  been  the  emer- 
gence of  a  famous  ""neo-conservative.  "  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D-N.Y.) .  as  a  lead- 
ing neo-llberal  critic  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

Who  would  have  believed  a  few  months 
ago  that  Moynihan  would  end  up  as  the 
choice  of  the  liberal -oriented  Democratic 
congressional  leadership  to  make  the  par- 
tys  reply  to  the  president's  televised  pitch 
last  week  for  his  Ux  program? 

Yet,  only  two  hours  after  Reagan  fin- 
ished, there  was  Moynihan  also  on  the  net- 
works firing  away  at  Reagan's  arguments 
Even  before  going  on  the. air,  however,  the 
senator  was  already  saying,  "Something  like 
an  auction  of  the  Treasury  has  been  going 
on.  This  administration  is  seemingly  willing 
to  pay  any  price  to  win  votes  for  their  ver- 
sion of  the  tax  cut,  simply  to  gain  a  victory 
on  their  own  terms." 

The  honor  of  speaking  for  the  Democrats, 
though,  was  not  bestowed  on  the  supposedly 
conservative  New  York  senator  solely  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  Reagan's  fiscal 
policies.  He  was  picked  because,  in  contrast 
to  some  of  his  supposedly  liberal  but  cau- 
tious Democratic  collegues,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated In  recent  months  to  challenge  the 
administration  on  any  number  of  fronts. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  he  has  been  concentrating  on 
an  investigation  into  the  tangled  personal 
affairs  of  William  J.  Casey,  director  of  the 
CIA.  It  has,  of  course,  been  acutely  embarras- 
sing to  the  White  House,  but  no  more  so 
than  some  of  the  senator's  other  attacks  on 
the  Reagan  regime. 

He  accused  the  administration  of  conduct- 
ing ""a  campaign  of  political  terrorism""  to 
frighten  Congress  into  slashing  Social  Secu- 
rity. He  opposed  efforts  to  cut  housing  sub- 
sidles  and  raise  rents  for  low-income 
tenants.  In  defending  Medicare,  the  senator 
said,  "In  all  the  talk  of  these  budget  cuts, 
there's  almost  no  attention  paid  to  the  most 
dramatic  effect  of  Medicare.  It's  changed  the 
Uvea  of  old  people."  He  was  equally  con- 
cerned about  what  would  happen  to  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  if  assistance  were  jeop- 
ardized by  administration  plans  to  abdicate 
federal  control.  The  senator  thinks  the  cities, 
especially  New  York,  are  being  shortchanged 
in  the  Reagan  budget,  with  its  reduction 
of  social  programs  and  increases  In  military 
spending. 

Moynihan  has  been  toughest  of  all  on  the 
administration's  foreign  policy.  He  says  it 
doesn't  have  one— just  ""a  series  of  speeches 
and  trips  and  press  statemenu."'  He  was 
"appalled  at  the  v.ay  we  have  handled  our- 
selves in  Asia  and  Pakistan."  He  criticized 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  for  offer- 
ing arms  to  the  Chinese  and  getting  "noth- 
ing in  return." 

Moynihan  himself  has  never  appreciated 
being  called  a  neo-conservative.  yet  that  is 
the  way  he  has  been  widely  perceived  in  re- 
cent years.  The  New  York  Times  has  referred 
to  him  as  "a  leading  apostle  of  neo-conserv- 
ative philosophy."  In  The  Washington 
Post,  he  was  described  as  '"a  leading  spokes- 
man for  a  melange  of  hard-line  foreign  poli- 
cies and  "free  enterprise  liberalism'  that  has 
come  to  be  called  neo-conservative  politics." 
As  such,  Moynihan  was  closely  identified 
with  a  prominent  group  of  defecting  Demo- 
crats and  former  Democrats  who  <ound  their 
party's  foreign  and  military  policies  too 
"soft""  and  its  domestic  social  policies  too 
"extreme."'  But,  unlike  Moynihan,  many  of 
these  old  associates  are  now  serving  in  the 
Reagan  administration  or  uncritically  sup- 
porting it. 

When  Norman  Podhoretz.  editor  of  Com- 
mentary and  a  spokesman  for  the  neo-con- 


servatives,  first  began  promoting  Moynihan 
for  president,  he  said,  "If  I  had  to  invent  a 
candlaate  to  suit  the  political  mood  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  somel>ody  like  Moyni- 
han."' 

Ihat  was  In  1973.  What  would  he  say 
today? 

The  senator  used  to  blast  Democratic  lib- 
erals on  the  grounds  that  they  believed 
"government  should  be  powerful  and 
America  should  be  weak."  Still,  in  speaking 
for  the  Democrats  at  the  Gridiron  dinner 
this  spring,  the  new  Moynihan  said.  "We 
believe  in  American  government,  and  we 
fully  expect  that  those  who  now  denigrate 
it,  and  even  despise  it,  will  sooner  or  later 
find  themselves  turning  to  it  in  necessity, 
even  desperation." 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  turning  to  the 
senator  as  a  liberal  spokesman.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  in  fact,  has  Just 
launched  a  fund  raising  drive  with  a  letter 
appealing  for  help  In  resisting  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  (R-N.C.)  and  other  ultra-conserva- 
tives who.  the  committee  claims,  "now  con- 
trol the  Republican  Party." 

The  letter,  signed  by  Moynihan  and  Rep. 
Morris  Udall.  contends  that  the  "mandate" 
of  November  has  been  distorted  into  a  de- 
mand, among  thlj^s.  for  repealing  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act.  outlawing  all  abortions,  sub- 
verting Social  Sscurity.  crippling  day-care 
centers  and  allowing  developers  to  exploit 
public  lands. 

The  senator  will  be  up  ^or  re-election  next 
year.  He  also  may  be  a  candidate  for  presi-  . 
dent  In  1984.  In  either  event,  he  apparently 
won't  be  running  as  a  neo-conservative. 


I  would  also  mention  his  outstanding 
work  as  director  of  civil  works  during  the 
so-called  proiect  review  of  the  water 
projects  by  the  previous  administration. 
Through  his  diligent  marshaling  of  the 
facts  and  his  articulate  and  logical  pres- 
entation he  was  able  to  convince  the  new 
administration  tiiat  with  few  exceptions 
the  292  projects  under  review  were  en- 
vironmentally sound,  economically  justi- 
fied, and  physically  safe. 

The  country  will  miss  the  service  of 
this  outstanding  soldier,  scientist,  engi- 
neer, and  diplomat.  I  wish  him  well  and 
thank  him  again  for  all  that  he  has  done. 


ON  GENERAL  ERNEST  GRAVES" 
RETIREMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
Tower.  Percy,  and  Glenn  in  paying 
tribute  to  Lt.  Gen.  Ernest  Graves.  U.S. 
Army,  who  retired  on  July  31. 
after  over  37  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice. He  is  truly  a  man  for  all  seasons. 
He  was  a  highly  successful  troop  leader 
in  three  wars;  a  platoon  leader  in  Ger- 
many, a  battalion  commander  in  Korea 
and  a  group  commander  in  Vietnam. 
He  is  a  highly  trained  and  skilled  scien- 
tist in  the  nuclear  energy  field,  starting 
with  his  receiving  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in 
physics  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  culminating  as  director 
of  military  applications.  U.S.  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 

He  is  an  accomplished  engineer  and 
planner,  having  served  as  a  division  en- 
gineer and  later  as  the  director  of  civil 
works  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Lastly  he  has  demonstrated  the 
highest  degree  of  capability  in  the  for- 
eign relations/diplomatic  area  during  his 
superb  performance  as  the  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency. 

It  has  been  mv  privilege  to  have  known 
and  worked  with  General  Graves  in  his 
capacity  as  division  engineer,  director  of 
military  applications  and  director  of  civil 
works  in  his  many  appearances  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  also 
in  his  CTirrent  assignment  with  his  work 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
was  always  superbly  prepared  and  ably 
presented  his  program. 

I  would  particularly  mention  his  work 
in  handling  the  most  difBcuIt  and  sensi- 
tive problems  occasioned  by  the  cancela- 
tion of  many  military  procurement  con- 
tracts by  the  Iranian  Government  2 
years  ago. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    Sim- 
MITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  1.  1981,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  a  committee  was  filed 
on  August  1.  1981.  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  committee  of 
conference : 

Conference  report  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4242)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
economic  growth  through  reductions  in  In- 
dividual income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of 
depreciable  property,  incentives  for  small 
businesses,  and  Incentives  for  savings,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-176). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governnjental  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Oversight  Inquiry 
of  the  Department  of  Lalior's  Investigation 
.of  the  Teamsters  Central  States  Pension 
Fund."  report  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  97-177). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs.  I  submit  a  report  of  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions entitled:  "Report  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  Regard- 
ing Its  Oversight  Inquiry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Investigation  of  the 
Teamsters  Central  States  Pension  Pimd." 

This  report  reflects  the  extensive  in- 
vestigation performed  by  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  last  year 
under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Sam  Nitnn.  In  the  report  the 
subcommittee  finds  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  Department  of  Labor's  investiga- 
tion of  the  Teamsters  Union's  Central 
States  Pension  Pimd  and  makes  a  vari- 
ety of  recommendations  for  widerang- 
ing  improvements. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  190.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  859;   and 

S.  Res.  192.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  778  (without  recommendation). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The   following   executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 
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By  »lr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Pesct).  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Winifred  Ann  Plzzano.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By   Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD    (for   Mr. 
Cranston)  : 

S.  1584.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  In  the  State  of  California  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By   Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD: 

S.  1585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Inder  Vlr 
Khokha.  doctor  of  medicine;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1586.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  development  of  deep-draft 
seaports.  Inland  river  ports  and  waterways 
necessary  to  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce;  and  to  require  recovery  of 
certain  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  construction  of  Inland  shallow-draft 
and  deep-draft  navigational  channels  and 
other  projects  as  appropriate;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  1587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Camel  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  bulk  fresh  carrots; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  1589.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  security  of 
the  electric  power  generation  and  transmis- 
sion system  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  legal  assistance 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  1691.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  relating  to  colored  oleomargarine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  1592.  A  bill  to  provide  protection  from 
requirements  and  prohibitions  imposed  upon 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  foreign  na- 
tions concerning  the  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial business  information,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  In- 

OUYE)  : 

S.  1593.  A  bill  to  revise  regulation  of  Inter- 
national liner  shipping  operating  in  the  U.S. 
foreign    commerce;    to    the    Committee    on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  1594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  apply  the  civil  fraud 
penalty  only  to  that  portion  of  an  under- 
payment which  Is  attributable  to  fraud;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stsvxns) ; 
S.  1595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion  of   Income   tax   payments   to   the   U.S. 
Olympic  Development  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request)  : 
S.  1596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  provide 
for  private  donations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1597.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Corporation 
for  Prison  Industries;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
SJ.    Res.    106.    Joint    resolution    to    au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate June  20,  1982,  as  "Bicentennial  Emblem 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  <for 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1584.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  California 
as  wilderness,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

CALIFORNIA    WIUIERNESS    ACf   OF    1981 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record:  ) 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  designate  3.5  million  acres  in  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness — 2.1  million  acres 
of  national  forest  land  and  1.4  million 
acres  of  national  park  land. 

This  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  Con- 
gressman Phil  Burton's  California  wil- 
derness bill.  H.R.  4083.  which  passed  the 
House  on  a  voice  vote  on  July  17.  The 
deletion  of  600  acres  from  the  Sheep 
Mountain  wilderness  to  permit  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Mount  Baldy  ski  area  on 
the  northeast  face  of  Mount  San  Antonio 
and  the  addition  of  88.843  acres  to  the 
Ssquoia -Kings  Canyon  wilderness  to 
conform  the  acreage  with  the  National 
Park  Service's  wilderness  recommenda- 
tion for  this  park  are  the  only  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  House  bill. 

For  national  forest  lands,  this  legis- 
lation designates  53  separate  wilder- 
nesses and  wilderness  additions  ranging 
from  the  lush  forests  of  the  Trinity  Alps 
to  the  endangered  California  condor 
habitat  in  the  Dick  Smith  area  of  the 
Los  Padres  Forest  and  the  Nation's  high- 
est desert  mountains  in  the  Boundary 
Peak  area.  The  legislation  also  resolves 
the  California  lawsuit  on  RARE  II,  free- 
ing up  some  590.000  acres  with  86  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  annual  potential  yield 
currently  under  injunction  for  timber 
harvestng.  Another  245,000  acres  with 
35.1  million  board  feet  of  annual  poten- 
tial yield  in  administrative  further  plan- 
ning areas  are  released  to  nonwilder- 
ness  through  House  committee  report 
language,  and  I  would  hope  for  similar 
Senate  report  language. 

The  bill  permits  expansion  of  existing 
ski  areas  like  Mammoth  Mountain  and 
relocation  and  development  of  other.s  likf 
Mount  Shasta.  It  assumes  that  the  devel- 
opment of  important  known  deposits  of 
minerals  like  the  cobalt  around  the  North 
Pork  of  the  Smith  River  will  not  be 


hampered  by  wilderness  designation  or 
further  wilderness  study.  And  the  bill 
keeps  open  many  trails  and  other  areas 
which  have  been  used  by  recreational 
vehicles. 

For  the  national  parks,  this  legislation 
adds  the  253 -acre  Cr«cker  Ridge  are^t 
and  7.000  acres  of  Sierrk^ational  Forest 
lands  to  Yosemite  National  Park,  com- 
pleting watershed  protection  along  the 
park's  southern  boundary.  The  bill  adds 
12,000  acres  of  highly  scenic  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  to  Sequoia -Kings  Na- 
tional Park,  rounding  out  the  park  for 
better  management.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes two  park  wilderness  areas — a  677,- 
600-acre  Yosemite  wilderness  and  an 
825,853-acre  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  wil- 
derness area. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
Congressman  Phil  Burton  for  i^e^Slop- 
iug  this  legislation.  For  the  past  2>^ 
years.  Congressman  Burton  has  worked 
closely  with  every  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia congressional  delegation  whose 
district  is  affected  by  the  Forest  Service 
RARE  n  proposals.  His  bill  is  a  product 
of  these  extensive  negotiations  and  com- 
mittee hearings,  both  in  California  and 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween earlier  California  wilderness  bills 
calling  for  a  maximum  of  5.1  million 
acres  of  national  forest  wilderness  and 
a  minimum  of  1.3  million  acres  of  forest 
wilderness.  Personally  I  feel  that  this  bill 
represents  a  good  balance  between  en-  . 
vironmental  and  commercial  interests. 

I  am  introducing  my  own  Cahfornia 
wilderness  bill  today  to  expedite  Senate 
action  on  the  California  RARE  II  issue. 
Since  the  Forest  Service  finalized  its 
wilderness  recommendations.  I  have 
sought  the  counsel  and  views  of  all  par- 
ties affected  by  the  proposals,  most  espe- 
cially those  of  the  California  timber  in- 
dustry as  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
designations  on  jobs,  timber  supply  and 
lumber  for  housing.  Based  on  these  con- 
versations, I  am  convinced  of  the  need 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  at  an 
early  date:  First,  to  settle  the  Cali- 
fornia RARE  II  lawsuit  and  second,  to 
identify  for  the  Forest  Service  the  land 
base  on  which  to  plan  timber  sales  in 
the  future.  I  am  also  convinced  that  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  en- 
actment of  a  California  wilderness  bill 
which  designates  some  wilderness  in 
California  while  at  the  same  time  lifts 
the  injunction  and  releases  other  RARE 
II  lands  to  multiple  use. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  this 
bill  is  a  compromise  worked  out  in  the 
House.  However,  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  further  modifications  to  this  bill, 
both  in  the  Senate  committee  and  in 
conference.  What  I  believe  is  most  im- 
portant is  to  keep  the  process  going  so 
we  can  resolve  the  RARE  n  Issues  in 
California  and  protect  for  all  time  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  b6  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'California  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1981" 

DESIGNATION    OF    WILDERNESS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness. Act.  the  following  lands, 
as  generally  depicted  on  maps,  appropriately 
referenced,  dated  July  1980  (except  as  other- 
wise dated)  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness, and  therefore,  as  components  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System — 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Peak  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Boundarj-  Peak 
Wilderness: 

(2»  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  nine  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Callente  Wilderness  Proposal"  dated  July 
1980.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Callente  Wilderness; 

1 3)  certain  lands  in  the  Eldorado  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately fourteen  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Caples 
Creek  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  Novem- 
ber 1980.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Caples  Creek  Wilderness; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  a.s 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cari- 
bou Wilderness  Additions — Proposed",  and 
which  are  hereby  Incorporated  in.  and  which 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Caribou 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  88- 
577: 

(5)  certain  lands  in  the  Stanislaus  and 
Toiyabe  National  Forests.  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  one  hundred  ninety 
thousand   acres,   as  generally  depicted  on   a 

■  map  entitled  "Carson -Iceberg  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Carson-Iceberg  Wilderness:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  designation  of  the  Carson - 
Iceberg  Wilderness  shall  not  preclude  con- 
tinued motorized  access  to  those  previously 
existing  facilities  which  are  directly  related 
to  permitted  livestock  grazing  activities  in 
the  Wolf  Creek  Drainage  on  the  Toiyabe  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  same  manner  and  degree 
in  which  such  access  was  occurring  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(61  certain  lands  in  the  Shasta  Trinity 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Castle  Crags  Wilderne.ss— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Castle  Crags  Wilderness; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Shasta  Trinity  Na- 
tional Forest,  Cniifornia,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Chancelulia  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  Chancelulia 
Wilderness; 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Cinder  Buttes  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Cinder  Buttes 
Wilderness; 

(9)  cetraln  lands  in  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately four  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cu- 
camonga  Wilderness  Additions— Proposed", 
and  which  are  hereby  IncorjMjrated  in,  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Cucamonga  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-57-7; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres, 
as    generally    depicted    on    a    map    entitled 


"Deep  Wells  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Deep  Wells  Wil- 
derness; 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  whi'jh  comprise  approximately 
sixty-seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  er.tltled  "Dick  Smith  Wil- 
derness— Proposed",  dated  October,  1979, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  Dick  Smith 
Wilderne.^:  Provided.  That  the  Act  of 
March  21,  1968  (82  Stat.  51).  which  estab- 
lished the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  is  hereby 
amend?d  to  transfer  four  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  to  the 
D!;k  Smith  Wilderness  and  establish  a  line 
one  hundred  feet  north  of  the  centerline  oT 
the  Buckhom  Fire  Road  as  the  southeasterly 
boundary  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  as 
depicted  on  a  .-nap  entitled  "Dick  Smith 
Wilderniss— Proposed",  and  wherever  said 
Buckhom  Fire  Road  passes  betwesn  the  San 
Rafael  and  Dick  Smith  Wildernesses  and 
elsewhere  at  the  discretion  of  the  Forest 
Service,  it  shall  be  closed  to  all  motorized 
vehicles  except  those  used  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  administrative  purposes: 

1 12)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "  Dinkey  Lakes 
Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Dinkey  Lakes  Wilderness:  Pro- 
vided. That  within  the  Dinkey  Lakes  Wilder- 
ness the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  per- 
mit nonmotorlzed  dispersed  recreation  to 
continue  at  a  level  not  less  than  the  level  of 
use  which  occurred  during  calendar  year 
1979: 

( 13 )  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
For?st.  California,  which  comprise  approxl- 
maiKly  thirty-one  thousand  acres,  as  rjener- 
allv.  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Domeland 
Wilderness  Additions — Proposed",  and  which 
are. hereby  incorporated  in.  and  which  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  Domeland  Wil- 
derness as  designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(14)  certain  lands  In  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately six  thousand  one  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Emi- 
grant Wilderness  Additions — Proposed",  and 
which  are  hereby  Incorporated  in,  and  which 
sball  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Emigrant 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law 
93-632; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-six  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Excelsior  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Excelsior  Wilderness; 

(16)  certain  lands  in  the  AiiiTieles  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Fish  Canyon  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Fish  Canyon 
Wilderness; 

(17)  certain  lands  In  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comtjrise  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Granite 
Chief  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which  shall 
Ije  known  as  the  Granite  Chief  Wilderness; 

(18)  certain  lands  In  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Granite  Peak  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Granite  Peak 
Wilderness; 

(19)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Hauser  Wil- 
derness Proposal"  dated  July  1980,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Hauser  Wilderness; 

(20)  certain  lands  in  Toiyabe  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-nine  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 


titled "Hoover  Wilderness  Additions— Pro- 
posed"", and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in. 
and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Hoover  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88-577: 

(21 1  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lassen  National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty -one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  acres  as  shown  on 
r.  map  entitled  '"Ishl  Wilderness — Proposed"", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  fhe  Ishl  Wil- 
derness; 

(22)  certain  lands  in  the  Inyo  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately nine  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "'John  Mulr  Wil- 
derness Additions.  Inyo  National  Forest — 
FYoposed".  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  John  Mulr  Wilderness  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(23)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately eighty-one  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  'John 
.Muir  Wilderness  Additions,  Sierra  National 
Forest — Proposed",  dated  November  1980, 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
John  Muir  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Pub- 
lic Law  88-577:  Protided.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  modify  the 
boundaries  of  the  John  Muir  Wilderness  Ad- 
ditions and  the  Dinkey  Lakes  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  this  Act  in  the  event  he  deter- 
mines that  portions  of  the  existing  primitive 
road  between  the  two  wilderness  areas 
should  be  relocated  for  environmental  pro- 
tection or  other  reasons.  Any  relocated  wil- 
derness boundary  shall  be  placed  no  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  from  the  centerline 
of  any  new  primitive  roadway  and  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  publication  of  a  notice 
of  such  relocation  in  the  Federal  Register: 
Prov:ded  further.  That  the  nonwilderness 
jeep  corridor  between  Spanish  Lake  and 
Chain  Lakes  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
John  Mulr  Wilderness  Additions  as  desig- 
nated by  this  Act  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
only  for  one  week  each  year  between  July  15 
and  August  15  and  one  week  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  October  15; 

(24)  certain  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  nine  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Lassen  Volcanic  Wilderness  Additions — 
Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorpo- 
rated in,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  Wilderness  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Law  92-510; 

(25)  certain  lands  In  the  Klamath  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-eight  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "'Mar- 
ble Mountain  Wilderness  Additions— Pro- 
posed'.  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Marble  Mountain  V/llderness  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(26)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  nine  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mina- 
rets Wilderness  Additions — Proposed",  and 
which  are  hereby  Incorporated  in.  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Minarets  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88-577; 

(27)  certain  lands  m  the  Eldorado,  Stan- 
islaus, and  Toiyabe  National  Forests,  Cali- 
fornia, which  comprise  approximately  sixty 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Mokelumn  WUderness  Ad- 
ditions— Proposed",  dated  November  1980. 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Mokelumne  Wlldemr-.s  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-577; 

(28)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  and  Se- 
quoia  National    Forests,    California,    which 
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comprise  approximately  forty-five  thousand 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Monarch  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  sbaU  be  known  as  the  Monarch  Wil- 
derness; 

(29)  certain  lands  In  the  Shasta  Trinity 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-seven  thousand  acres, 
is  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mt. 
Shasta  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  Mt.  Shasta  Wilderness; 

(30)  certain  lands  In  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  eight  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "North  Pork  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  North  For^ 
Wilderness; 

(31)  cerum  lands  in  the  Shasta  Trinity 
National  Forest,  California,  which  coniprise 
approximately  twenty-eight  thousand  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Pattison  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Pattison  Wilderness: 

(32)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Pine  Creek  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pine  Creek 
Wilderness; 

(33)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  seventeen  thousand  acres. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Py- 
ramid Peak  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pyramid  Peak 
Wilderness; 

(34)  certain  lands  in  the  Klamath  and 
Rogue  River  National  Forests,  California, 
which  compromise  approximately  twenty-flve 
thousand  three  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bed  Buttes  Wild- 
erness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Red  Buttes  Wilderness; 

(35)  certain  lands  In  the  Klamath  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately twelve  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Russian  Peak 
Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Russian  Peak  Wilderness; 

(36)  certain  lands  In  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  twenty-one  thousand  Ave 
hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "San  Gtorgonio  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions— Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  San  Oorgonlo  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  88-577; 

(37)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"San  Jacinto  Wilderness  Additions — Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  San  Jacinto  WUderness  as  designated 
by  Public  Law  88-677:  Provided  however. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  piu-- 
suant  to  an  application  filed  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983,  grant  a  right-of-way  for,  and  au- 
thorize construction  of,  a  transmission  line 
or  lines  within  the  area  depicted  as  "poten- 
tial powerllne  corridor"  on  the  map  entitled 
"San  Jacinto  Wilderness  Additions— Pro- 
posed": Provided  further.  That  if  a  power 
transmission  line  is  constructed  within  such 
corridor,  the  corridor  shall  cease  to  be  a  part 
of  the  San  Jacinto  WUderness  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  publish  notice  there- 
of in  the  Federal  Register; 

(38)  certain  lands  In  the  Sierra  and  Inyo 
National  Forests  and  the  Devils  Postplle  Na- 
tional Monument,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "San  Joaquin  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed," and  which  shall  be  known  as  San 
Joaauln  Wilderness:  Provided  however  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prejudice,  alter,  or  affect  in  any  way    any 


rights  or  claims  of  right  to  the  diversion  and 
use  of  waters  from  the  North  Fork  of  the 
San  Joaqum  River,  or  in  any  way  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  construction,  maintenance,  re- 
pair, or  operation  of  the  Jackass-Chiqulto 
hydroelectric  power  project  (or  the  Oranite 
Creek-Jackass  alternative  project)  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  River  Water 
and  Power  Authority:  Provided  further.  That 
the  designation  of  the  San  Joaquin  Wilder- 
ness shall  not  preclude  continued  motorized 
access  to  those  previously  existing  facilities 
which  are  directly  related  to  permitted  live- 
stock grazing  activities  nor  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  existing  cabin  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Heitz  Meadow  Ouaxd  Sta- 
tion within  the  San  Joaquin  Wilderness,  in 
the  same  manner  and  degree  in  which  such 
access  and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  cabin  were  occurring  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(39)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-nine  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "San  Mateo  Canyon  Wil- 
derness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  San  Mateo  Canyon  Wilder- 
ness; 

(40)  certain  lands  in  the  Laos  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately two  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "San  Rafael  Wil- 
derness Additions — Proposed",  and  which 
are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and  which  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public  Law  90- 
271; 

(41)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Bernardino 
National  Forest,  California,  which  com- 
prise approximately  twenty  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  stcres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Santa  Rosa  Wil- 
derness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Santa  Rosa  Wilderness; 

(42)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to 
the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  forty-eight 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Scodies  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  which  shaU  be  known  as  the 
Scodies  Wilderness; 

(43)  certain  lands  in  the  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  National  Forests,  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  forty-four 
thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness — 
Proposed",  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
Sheep   Mountain   Wilderness; 

(44)  certain  lands  in  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  two  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Sill  HUl  Wilderness  Proposal"  dated 
July  1980,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Sill  Hill  Wilderness; 

(46)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers,  Kla- 
math, and  Siskiyou  National  Forests,  Cali- 
fornia, which  comprise  approximately  one 
hundred  and  one  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Siskiyou  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Siskiyou  Wilderness; 

(46)  certain  lauds  in  the  Mendocino  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately thirty-seven  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Snow 
Mountain  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  Snow  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness; 

(47)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  and  Inyo 
National  Forests.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  seventy-seven  thousand  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"South  Sierra  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  South  Sierra 
Wilderness; 

(48)  certain  lands  In  the  Modoc  National 
Forest.  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "South  Warner  WUderness  Additions— 


Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  incorporat- 
ed in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  South  Warner  Wilderness  as  des- 
ignated by  Public  Law  88-677; 

(49)  cerUin  lands  in  the  Lassen  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Thousand  Lakes 
Wilderness  Additions — Proposed",  and  which 
are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and  which  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Thousand 
Lakes  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Law  88-677; 

(60)  certain  lands  In  and  adjacent  to  the 
Lassen  National  Forest,  California,  which 
comprise  approximately  twenty-two  thou- 
sand acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Timbered  Crater  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Timbered  Crater  Wilderness; 

(51)  certain  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Klamath,  ShasU  Trinity  and  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forests,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  hundred  thousand  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Trinity 
Alps  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Trinity  Alps  Wilderness; 

(62)  certain  lands  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ventana  Wilderness  Addi- 
tion— Proposed",  and  which  are  hereby  in- 
corporated in,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Ventana  Wilderness  as  desig- 
nated by  Public  Laws  91-58  and  95-237:  and 

(S3)  certain  lands  In  and  adjacent  to  the 
Six  Rivers  and  Mendocino  National  Forests, 
California,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-six  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Tolla-Bolly  Middle 
Eel  Additions — Proposed",  and  which  are 
hereby  incorporated  in,  and  which  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Yolla-Bolly 
Middle  Eel  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-577. 

(b)  The  previous  classifications  of  the 
High  Sierra  Primitive  Area.  Emigrant  Basin 
Primitive  Area,  and  the  Salmon-Trinity  Alps 
Primitive  Area  are  hereby  abolished. 

MONACKE  WILOEBNESS  STUDY  AKXA 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoaes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  following  lands 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  their  suitability  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness.  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit his  report  and  findings  to  the  President 
and  the  President  shall  submit  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate no  later  than  three  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately forty-two  thousand  acres,  as  gener- 
ally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Monache 
Wilderness  Study  Area",  dated  July  1980, 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Monache 
Wilderness  Study  Area. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
wilderness  study  area  designated  by  this 
section  shall,  until  Congress  determines 
otherwise,  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  so  as  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ently existing  wilderness  character  and  po- 
tential for  inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System:  Provided,  Tliat 
within  the  Monache  Wilderness  Study  Area 
the  level  of  use  existing  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1980,  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

ADMDnSTIlATION'  OF  WILDEXKESS  AREAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act:  Provided,  That  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 
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(b)  Within  the  National  Forest  wilderness 
areas  designated  by  this  Act — 

(1)  as  provided  In  subsection  4(d)  (4)  (2) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  grazing  of  live- 
stock, where  esUbllshed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  subject  to  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions, policies  and  practices  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  as  long  as  such  regulations, 
poUcies  and  practices  fully  conform  with  and 
implement  t.ie  intent  of  Congress  regarding 
grazing  in  si  ch  areas  as  such  intent  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Wilderness  Act  and  this  Act; 

(2)  as  provided  in  subsection  4(d)(1)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  in 
the  control  of  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  he  deems  desirable; 
and 

(3)  as  provided  In  section  4(b)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  the  Secretary'  concerned  shall 
administer  such  areas  so  as  to  preserve  their 
wilderness  character  and  to  devote  them  to 
the  public  purposes  of  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and  his- 
torical use. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  enter  into  negotiations  to  acquire  by 
exchange  or  otherwise  (on  a  wllling-buyer- 
wiUing-seller  basis  and  at  the  landowner's 
option)  all  or  part  of  any  privately  owned 
lands  within  the  Trinity  Alps.  Granite  Chief, 
Castle  Crags,  and  Mount  Shasta  Wilderness 
areas  as  designated  by  this  Act.  Such  acquisi- 
tion shall  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, be  completed  within  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Market 
and  exchange  values  shall  be  determined 
without  reference  to  any  restrictions  on  ac- 
cess or  use  which  arise  out  of  designation  as  a 
wilderness  area. 

FILING  OF  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion on  each  wilderness  area  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
•lame  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Proutded,  That  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  each  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made.  Each  such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

ADDITIONS  TO   NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  following  lands  are  hereby 
added  to  the  National  Park  System: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Sierra  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thusand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Mt.  Raymond  Ad- 
dition. Yosemite  National  Park— Proposed", 
dated  July  1980.  and  which  are  hereby  Incor- 
porated in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  Yosemite  National  Park; 

(2»  certain  lands  in  the  .Sequoia  National 
Forest,  California,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately twelve  thousand  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Jennie  Lakes 
Additions,  Kings  Canyon  National  Park — 
Proposed",  dated  July  1980.  and  which  are 
hereby  Incorporated  in,  and  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  part  of  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  transfer  the  lands 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
without  consideration,  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  national 
park  system.  The  boundaries  of  the  national 
forests  and  national  parks  shall  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  The  areas  added  to  the  national 
park  system  by  this  section  shall  be  admin- 
istered   in   accordance    with    the   provisions 


of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the 
national  park  system. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Shall 
study  the  lands  added  to  the  national  park 
system  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
possible  designation  as  national  park  wilder- 
ness, and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  suitability  or 
nonsultablllty  of  the  designation  of  such 
lands  as  wilderness  by  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
administration  as  part  of  Yosemite  National 
Park,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  of 
the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  at  Crocker 
Ridge,  identified  as  all  that  land  lying  easter- 
ly of  a  line  beginning  at  the  existing  park 
boundary  and  running  three  hundred  feet 
west  of  and  parallel  to  the  center  line  ol 
I  he  park  road  designated  as  State  Highway 
120.  also  known  as  the  New  Big  Oak  Plat 
Road,  within  section  34,  township  1  soutli, 
range  19  east,  and  within  sections  4.  9.  and 
10.  township  2  south,  range  19  east.  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian.  The  boundary  of 
Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest  shall  be  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Sierra  National  Forest  identified  as  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  16,  township  5 
south,  range  22  east.  Mount  Diablo  base 
meridian,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  the  use  of  the  water 
thereon  for  park  purposes,  including  the 
right  of  access  to  facilities  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  water  to  the  park. 

NATIONAL    PARK    WILDERNESS 

Sec.  7.  The  following  lands  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  in  accordance  with 
section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat. 
890;  use.  1132(c))  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act: 

(1)  Yosemite  National  Park  Wilderness, 
comprising  approximately  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  acres, 
and  potential  wilderness  additions  compris- 
ing approximately  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Wlldemess  Plan,  Yosem- 
ite National  Park,  California"  numbered 
104-20,  003-E  dated  July  1980,  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  Yosemite  Wilderness; 

(2)  Sequoia  and  Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks  Wilderness,  comprising  approximately 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres:  and 
potential  wilderness  additions  comprising  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wilderness 
Plan — Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  National 
Parks — Calfornia ',  numbered  102-20,  003-F 
and  dated  August  1981,  and  shall  be  known 
as  the  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  Wilderness. 

MAP   AND    DESCRIPTION 

Sec.  8.  A  map  and  description  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  areas  designated  in  section  7 
of  this  Act  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  each  area  desig- 
nated in  section  7.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  this  Act  takes  effect,  maps  of  the  wil- 
derness areas  and  descriptions  of  their 
boundaries  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  CoDMnittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
such  maps  and  descriptions  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this 
Act :  Provided.  That  correction  of  clerical  and 


tjrpographlcal  errors  In  such  maps  and  de- 
scriptions may  be  made. 

CESSATION  OF  CERTAIN  USES 

Sec.  9.  Any  lands  (in  section  7  of  this  Act) 
which  represent  potential  wilderness  addi- 
tions upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  all  uses  thereon  prohibited 
by  the  Wilderness  Act  have  ceased,  shall 
thereby  be  designated  wilderness.  Lands  des- 
ignated as  potential  wilderness  additions 
shall  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  Insofar 
as  practicable  as  wlldemess  until  such  time 
as  said  lands  are  designated  as  wilderness. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  The  areas  designated  by  section  7 
of  this  Act  as  wlldemess  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  desig- 
nated by  that  Act  as  wilderness,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  where  appropriate,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

SIX  RIVERS    PLANNING   AREAS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  following  planning  areas 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  their  suitability  or  nonsultablllty 
for  preservation  as  wilderness.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  his  report  and  findings  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  shall  submit  his 
recommendations  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  no  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers  and 
Klamath  National  Forests,  California,  which 
comprise  approxinuitely  sixty  thousand  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Eightmile  and  Blue  Creek  Planning  Areas", 
dated  July  1980;  and 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Six  Rivers  Na- 
tional Forest,  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty  thousand  acres  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Orleans 
Mountain  Planning  Area,"  dated  July  1980: 
Provided,  That  virlthln  the  area  shown  on 
such  map  as  the  "Ski  Study  Area"  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  special  study  as  to  the 
suitability  or  nonsultability  of  the  area  for 
location  of  an  alpine  ski  facility.  In  conduct- 
ing such  ski  study  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  need  for  an  alpine  ski  facility  in  the 
region,  cllmatologlcal  factors,  the  feasibility 
and  location  of  possible  road  access  to  any 
ski  facility  and  the  impact  of  ski  development 
on  other  multiple  uses. 

(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
planning  are  as  designated  by  this  section 
shall,  until  Congress  determines  otherwise, 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture so  as  to  maintain  their  presentlj^  exist- 
ing wilderness  character. 

(c)  Until  Congress  determines  otherwise, 
timber  volumes  within  the  planning  areas 
designated  by  this  section  shall  be  Included 
In  the  base  used  to  determine  potential  yield 
for  the  national  forest  concerned. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  existing  or  fu- 
ture administrative  designation  or  recom- 
mendation, mineral  prospecting,  exploration, 
development,  or  mining  of  cobalt  and  asso- 
ciated minerals  undertaken  under  the  United 
States  mining  laws  within  the  North  Fork 
Smith  roadless  area  (RARE  II,  5-707.  SU 
Rivers  National  Forest,  California)  shall  be 
subject  to  only  such  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  are  generally  applicable  to  na- 
tional forest  lands  designated  as  nonwUder- 
ness. 

WILDERNESS  REVIEW  CONCERNS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)    the   Department  of   Agriculture   has 
completed  the  second  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation  program  (RARE  U) ; 
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(3)  the  Congress  has  made  Its  own  review 
and  examination  of  national  forest  roadless 
areas  In  California  and  the  environmental 
Impacts  associated  with  alternative  alloca- 
tions of  such  areas. 

(b)  on  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that — 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  question  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  n 
final  envlrotunental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  national  forest 
lands  In  States  other  than  California,  such 
statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  with  respect  to  national  forest  system 
lands  in  the  State  of  California; 

(2)  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  In- 
junction issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  California 
In  State  of  California  versus  Bergland  (483 
P.  Supp.  465  (1980)  shall  no  longer  be  in 
force: 

(3)  with  respect  to  the  national  forest 
lands  In  the  State  of  California  which  were 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  second  roadless  area  review  and  eval- 
uation (RARE  ID,  except  those  lands  re- 
maining In  further  planning  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  that  review  and  evaluation 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  the  ini- 
tial land  management  plans  required  for 
such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  as 
amended  by  the  National  Porest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-588)  to  be 
an  adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability 
of  such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and  In  no 
case  prior  to  the  date  established  by  law  for 
completion  of  the  initial  planning  cycle: 

(4)  areas  in  the  State  of  California  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment and  not  designated  as  wilderness  by 
this  Act  or  remaining  in  further  planning 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act  need  not  be 
managed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their 
suitability  for  wilderness  designation  pend- 
ing revision  of  the  initial  plans: 

(5)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national  forest 
system  lands  in  the  State  of  California  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  suitability 
for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

DILLON   CEEEK 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Certain  lands  In  the  Klamath 
National  Porest.  California,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty  thousand  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  ■'Dillon 
Creek  Further  Planning  Area",  dated  July 
1980.  shall  be  considered  for  all  uses.  Includ- 
ing wilderness,  during  the  preparation  of  a 
forest  plan  fcr  the  Klamath  National  Forest 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

(b)  Pending  completion  of  the  plan,  de- 
velopment activities  suoh  as  timber  harvest, 
road  construction,  and  other  activities  that 
may  reduce  wilderness  potential  of  the  land 
will  be  prohibited.  Activities  permitted  by 
prior  rights,  existing  law,  and  other  estab- 
lished uses  may  continue  pending  final  dis- 
position of  the  area.  Although  no  harvesting 
of  timber  will  be  allowed  other  than  for 
emergency  reasons,  standing  timber  on  com- 
mercial forest  land  in  the  area  will  be  used 
to  determine  allowable  sale  quantity. 

(c)  Recommendations  for  the  Dillon  Creek 
Further  Planning  Area  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and,  unless  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  to  the  contrary  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  calendar  days  while  Con- 
gress Is  In  session,  the  Dillon  Creek  Area 
shall  be  designated  for  the  use  recommended 
and  managed  accordingly,  beginning  January 
1.  1986. 


SEVERABILriT 

Se:-.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  1?  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  there- 
of shall  not  be  affected  thereby.^ 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1586.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  of  promoting  and  facilitating  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  develop- 
ment of  deep-draft  seaports,  inland  river 
ports  and  v?aterways  necessary  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  waterborne  com-, 
merce;  and  to  require  recovery  of  certain 
expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  construction  of  Inland  shal- 
low-draft and  deep-draft  navigational 
channels  and  other  projects  as  appro- 
priate:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

WATERWAYS  TRANSPORTATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IMPROVEBitENT  ACT   OF    1981 

e  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Waterways  Trans- 
portation Development  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  a  funding  mechanism  for  the 
operations  and  maintenance  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors  and  for  the  new  con- 
struction of  needed  improvements  on 
our  Nation's  waterways. 

I  introduce  this  bill  as  a  response  to 
the  administration's  initiatives.  S.  809, 
and  810.  which  would  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  U.S.  waterborne 
transportation  to  the  local  entities 
through  which  the  bulk  of  our  Nation's 
commerce  passes.  I  understand  the  phi- 
losophy upon  which  the  administration's 
bills  are  based.  It  is  the  conservative 
marketplace  theory.  In  many  areas  of 
commerce,  and  with  some  slight  reser- 
vations. I  have  supported  the  market- 
place theory.  But  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  seduced  so  com- 
pletely by  theory  that  I  am  willing  to 
abandon  reality  for  the  purity  of  a  theo- 
retical model. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  drafted 
the  Constitution,  they  appreciated  the 
importance  of  a  national  policy  on  ports 
and  harbors  and  navigable  waterways  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  appears  in  several 
places  in  the  Constitution.  The  most 
startling  example  of  the  awareness  of 
these  fine  gentlemen  of  need  to  avoid 
discrimination  among  our  Nation's  ports 
appears  in  Section  9  of  the  Constitution 
which  states : 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regu- 
lation of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to  the  Ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another: 

In  Section  8.  the  drafters  said — 

But    all     Duties.    Imposts    and     Excises 

shall    be    uniform    throughout    the    United 

States. 

The  spirit  of  these  provisions  is  clear. 
The  Congress  was  not  to  promote  sea- 
going commerce  into  some  ports  at  the 
expense  of  other  ports.  Moreover.  Con- 
gress was  clearly  given  the  authority  to 
enforce  its  supremacy  in  these  matters 
through  the  commerce  clause.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  thought  he  had  that 
dispute  settled  in  1824  when  he  wrote  the 
opinion  in  Gibbons  against  Ogden.  He 
stated : 

The  power  of  Congress,  then,  comprehends 
navigation,  within  the  limits  of  every  state 
in  the  Union:  so  far  as  that  navigation  may 
be,  in  any  manner,  connected  with  "com- 


merce with   foreign  nations,  or  among  the 
several  states,  or  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Proponents  of  the  administration  pro- 
posals wUl  correctly  state  that  the  port 
language  of  the  Constitution  was  in- 
tended to  deter  the  Federal  Government 
from  harming  the  ports  through  prohibi- 
tory legislation,  whereas  these  bills  mere- 
ly remove  an  advantage  which  the  United 
States  has  conferred  on  the  ports  of  the 
States.  I  will  not  argue  the  letter  of  the 
law.  but  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
advantage  has  been  conferred  on  the  de- 
veloped ports  of  the  east  coast  since  1824. 
when  the  Congress  first  began  ap- 
propriating money  for  dredging  and  port 
improvements  under  the  act  of  May  1824 
(4Stat.  32>. 

This  156  years  of  Federal  largess  re- 
sulted in  such  lasting  improvements  to 
navigation  af  the  locks  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  Inland  Waterway,  and  major  ports 
up  and  down  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  These  huge  centers  of 
commerce  daily  handle  ships  of  tens  of- 
thousands  of  tons  deadweight  and  drafts 
of  up  to  45  feet.  Yet  when  the  Corps  be- 
gan its  dredging  projects  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  the  average  depth  of  ports 
on  the  east  coast  was  about  18  feet. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  arguing  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  West, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  gulf  coast, 
development  has  been  later  than  that  in 
the  East.  But  here  we  are  during  the  97th 
Congress,  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
shutting  the  door  on  the  progress  of 
underdeveloped  ports  and  waterways 
such  as  the  Columbia/Snake  system  and 
places  like  Coos  Bay.  Oreg..  and  Eureka. 
Calif.,  in  the  name  of  theoretical  purity. 

Lest  anyone  think  I  am  overstating  my 
case  a  bit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
recently  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Congress 
of  Harbormasters  and  Port  Managers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Pacific  Coast  Congress  of  Har- 
bormasters AND  Port  Managers. 
Inc.  ^ 

Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 
WcLShington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  This  is  in  regard 
to  Senate  Bills  809  and  810  which  would  im- 
pose waterway  user  fees.  We  know  that  you 
ure  concerned  about  the  effects  these  fees 
could  have  but  we  want  to  point  out  some 
specific  problems  that  would  be  brought 
about  at  the  shoal-draft  coastal  ports. 

The  original  bills  did  not  address  the 
shoal-draft  coastal  ports  particularly,  but  we 
have  Just  learned  that  the  Administration 
has  proposed  a  revision  to  S.  810  that  con- 
tains a  new  section,  apparently  aimed  pri- 
marily at  shallow-draft  fishing  and  recrea- 
tional ports  and  harbors  of  refuge,  which 
account  for  an  estimated  $50  million  per  year 
in  Corps  of  Engineers'  O&M  costs.  This  new 
section  provides  that,  after  October  1.  1981. 
the  Corps  will  continue  to  provide  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  O&M  at  such  facili- 
ties only  if  "an  appropriate  non-Federal  pub- 
lic body  shall  agree  with  the  Secretary  (of 
the  Army)  to  reimburse  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  Federal  expenditures  by  the  Corps 
for  such  work."  The  non-Federal  entities,  in 
turn,  are  authorized  to  collect  fees  from 
project  users  for  the  recovery  of  their  obliga- 
tions. Very  little  commercial  traffic  travels  on 
the  affected  projects  and,  presumably,  the 
user  fees  would  be  collected  from  commercial 
fishing  and  recreational  Interests. 


If  S.  810  were  to  become  law  with  the  fore- 
going section  Intact  it  would  be  an  absolute 
disaster  to  the  fishing  industry.  As  you  know, 
the  fishing  Industry  is  in  real  trouble  these 
days.  The  salmon  fishermen  are  already 
working  under  severe  quota  limitations  and 
now  Indian  lawsuits  have  been  filed  that 
would  cut  back  the  ocean  quotas  even  fur- 
ther. The  tuna  and  crab  fisheries  are  some- 
times things.  The  offshore  trawl  fishery  is 
struggling  to  establish  itself  In  the  face  of 
rising  costs  and  competition  from  imported 
product. 

While  the  fishing  industry  as  a  whole  can- 
not stand  any  significant  increase  in  costs 
from  user  fees,  the  segmented,  port  by  port 
fees  that  are  proposed  would  be  unconscion- 
able. If  each  port  has  to  collect  a  toll,  or  fee, 
for  the  use  of  its  channel  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  ports  will  go  way  up.  the  highly 
mobile  fishing  vessels  will  move  to  ports  with 
lower  fees,  putting  an  undue  strain  on  their 
facilities  and  leaving  other  ports  and  private 
investors  with  underused  facilities.  This  will 
result  in  bankruptcies  and  default  on  bonds, 
etc.  as  well  as  unemployment  and  greater  de- 
mand for  social  services. 

If  there  must  be  a  waterway  user  fee  for 
the  shallow-draft  coastal  ports  we  feel  that 
the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done  is  on  the 
basts  of  the  following  criteria.  Any  legislation 
should : 

( 1 )  Consider  the  national  Interest  in  the 
navigation  system.  Capital  Investments  in  the 
nation's  waterway  system  are  not  local  In 
their  benefits.  They  are  universal  in  promot- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  federal 
cost  recovery  objectives  should  be  discounted 
a  minimum  30  percent  as  a  national  interest 
factor. 

(2)  Collect  the  remaining  percentage  on  a 
uniform  national  basis  so  as  to  avoid  unpro- 
ductive administrative  costs  at  each  port  and 
also  avoid  local  economic  dislocations.  A  sur- 
charge on,  or  a  re-allocation  of.  import  duties 
on  fish  should  be  considered  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  Any  fee  imposed  on  the  direct  users 
will  result  in  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  do- 
mestically produced  fish  and  make  Imports 
more  competitive. 

(3)  If  It  is  determined  that  a  portion  of 
the  fees  rnust  be  collected  from  the  direct 
users  they  should  be  phased  in  gradually  over 
several  year^  so  as  to  give  public  and  private 
Investors  in  waterway  associated  projects 
time  to  adjust,  and 

(4)  Keep  the  present  system  of  operations, 
maintenance  and  construction  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  which  Is  based  on  an  equitable 
cost-benefit  ratio. 

We  have  been  working  closely  with  the 
Washington  Public  Ports  Association  and  the 
Port  of  Portland  on  these  matters.  They  will 
be  contacting  you  with  suggestions  regarding 
the  deep  draft  and  inland  waterways.  At  this 
time  we  simply  want  to  alert  you  of  the  pre- 
carious position  of  the  shallow-draft  coastal 
ports  and  solicit  your  cooperation  in  seeing 
that  they  are  treated  fairly. 

Your    understanding    and   cooperation    Is 
very  much  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RqsERT  C.  Petersen, 

PTesident. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  for  this  issue  goes  deeper  than 
how  the  administration  proposal  would 
affect  Oregon.  I  am  certain  that  any 
proposal  which  shifts  the  funding  re- 
sponsibilities for  port  and  waterway  de- 
velopment to  the  individual  bodies  would 
balkanlze  the  Nation,  economically. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  my  fear  in 
U.S.  history.  Indeed,  one  reason  that  the 
Continental  Congress  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  U.S.  waterborne  transporta- 
tion and  U.S.  commerce  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  was  the  experi- 


ence our  young  Nation  had  with  hostile, 
debilitating  economic  warfare  which  the 
various  States'  ports  engaged  in  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

If  we  are  able  to  remain  true  to  the 
concept  of  federalism,  then  the  first 
principle  we  must  •  accept  is  that  the 
United  States  is  a  single  economic  en- 
tity. If  we  succeed,  we  do  so  as  a  nation 
and  if  we  fail,  we  do  so  as  one  people. 
No  nation  which  has  radical  economic 
disparity  among  regions  can  survive  in- 
definitely as  a  single  nation.  Resentment 
builds,  and  people  chaff  at  real  or  imag- 
ined favoritism  which  is  displayed  by  the 
Central  Government. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  now 
or  wUl  ever  come  to  this  point  in  our  his- 
tory. But,  by  carrying  this  argument  to 
its  logical,  albeit  absurd,  limits,  I  would 
like  to  higrtilight  the  strains  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  put  on  the  sys- 
tem. These  strains  are  real,  and  can  be 
enumerated.  Recently,  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Oregon  and  Washingt<Mi 
congressional  delegations  wrote  to  the 
I»resident,  and  did  explain  what  some  of 
those  strains  are.  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  June  18, 1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washinjiton,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  As  Members  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Congressional  delega- 
tion, we  are  writing  to  urge  you  and  your 
Administration  to  reconsider  proposals  for 
full  cost  recovery  waterway  user  taxes. 

We  recognize  the  objective  you  have  of 
raising  additional  revenues  In  a  time  of  re- 
newed fi.scal  responsibility.  But  we  submit 
legislation  affecting  major  transportation 
systems  also  must  take  into  account  a 
broader  range  of  objectives.  Including  Im- 
proving the  overall  transportation  system 
and  our  position  in  world  markets. 

While  these  Increased  taxes  will  raise  addi- 
tional revenues,  they  will  do  so  at  a  signifi- 
cant cost: 

Development  of  mature,  energy-efficient 
waterway  systems  will  be  retarded; 

Cargo  movements  will  be  diverted  to  for- 
eign ports,  hurting  regional  economies  that 
rely  on  water-borne  commerce: 

Infiation  will  be  fueled  as  the  price  of 
domestic  goods  and  Imports  transported  by 
waterway  will  be  pushed  higher:  and 

Exports,  especially  bulk  commodities  such 
as  grain  and  coal,  will  be  reduced  because 
higher  transportation  costs  make  them  less 
competitive  in  world  markets,  thus  adversely 
affecting  U.S.   balance  of  payments. 

In  light  of  these  Impacts,  we  urge  you  to 
defer  your  proposals  until  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  the  full  repercussions  for  Increasing 
waterway  user  taxes  has  been  completed. 
Congress,  In  enacting  user  fees  for  the  in- 
land waterways  In  1978  with  the  passage  of 
P.L.  95-502.  was  unsure  of  the  effects  such 
taxes  would  have  on  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion system  and  therefore  mandated  a  com- 
prehensive study  01  their  Impact.  The  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Transportation 
and  other  agencies  are  in  the  final  stages  of 
three  years  of  work  on  this  study  which  Is 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  to  Congress  by 
September  30.  We  hope  you  will  delay  any 


consideration  of  your  proposals  until  the 
study  has  been  submitted,  reviewed  and 
commented  upon  by  affected  parties. 

The  Members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Congressional  delegation  feel  strongly  that 
the  waterway  user  tax  Issue  must  be  seen 
in  a  broader  perspective  than  simply  balanc- 
ing the  budget  or  philosophically  requiring 
full  cost  recovery  from  users. 

Increasing  waterway  user  taxes  also  must 
be  seen  as  having  a  definite  and  adverse 
impact  on  the  development  of  an  important 
mode  of  transportation,  on  regional  econ- 
omies, on  the  national  economy,  on  export 
expansions,  national  defense,  and,  ultimate- 
ly, on  relations  with  our  major  Interna- 
tional trading  partners. 

Moreover,  federal  assistance  Is  afforded  to 
all  major  transportation  systems  In  the 
United  States — and  should  be  because  It  en- 
hances the  productive  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion. Water  transportation,  which  through 
Inherent  efficiencies,  serves  as  a  counter- 
balance to  hold  down  rates  In  other  trans- 
portation modes.  It  should  not  be  singled 
out  for  a  riollcy  of  full  cost  recovery  imtll 
national  transportation  objectives  have  been 
established. 

Coming  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  our 
concern  Is  chiefly  with  the  Columbia/  Snake 
River  System,  one  of  the  nation's  emerging 
waterway  systems  which  in  a  very  real  sense 
Is  becoming  the  "Northwest  Passage"  we 
have  sought  for  decades. 

There  are  19  port  districts  on  tbe  naviga- 
ble shallow-draft  portion  of  the  Columbia/ 
Snake  System.  The  largest  Is  the  Port  of  ' 
Portland,  tbe  West  Coast's  largest  export 
port  In  terms  of  tonnage.  Tbe  reason  Is 
because  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  transportation 
hubs,  served  by  major  Interstate  highways, 
three  railroads  and  the  Columbia/ Snake  wa- 
terway system. 

Northwest  ports  are  representative  of  the 
divergent  navigation  needs  of  ports  through- 
out the  country.  These  ports  Include  small 
and  large  ports;  river  and  coastal  ports: 
deep-draft  and  shallow-draft  ports:  ports 
which  accommodate  foreign  exports  and  im- 
ports, as  well  as  coast-wide  and  inland 
domestic  trade.  Including  breakbulk,  con-- 
talners.  wheat,  automobiles,  bulks,  agricul- 
tural products  and  forest  products. 

The  Port  of  Portland  projects  the  com- 
bined effect  of  shallow-draft  and  deep-draft 
charges  would  .(each  as  high  as  $23,750  for 
a  50.000-ton  ship  loaded  with  grain  for  ex- 
port. Adding  new  construction  costs  of  en- 
larging the  Bonneville  Lock  and  deepening 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  would  bring 
the  total  fees  for  that  same  grain  ship  up 
to  $63,750. 

Under  S  809/HR  2959  and  S  810/HR  2962, 
the  Columbia'Snake  system  Is  subject  to  fees 
for  both  shallow  and  deep  draft.  The  Port  of 
Portland  estimates  a  loss  of  4  to  5  million 
tons  of  oceangoing  cargo  from  Columbia/ 
Snake  River  ports  If  these  proposals  are  en- 
acted. That  loss  would  Include  containers, 
wood  products,  automobiles,  dry  bulks  and 
grain.  Products  bound  for  export  could  easily 
be  diverted  by  land  transportation  modes  to 
Canadian  ports  which  are  free  of  taxes  or 
fees. 

The  dropoff  In  cargoes  would  mean  a  $750 
million  loss  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  econ- 
omy, and  potentially  15.000  fewer  Jobs.  For 
a  region  already  reeling  with  double-digit 
unemployment  because  of  what  high  inter- 
est rates  have  done  to  the  housing  and  tim- 
ber industries,  this  additional  blow  would 
be  staggering. 

Possibilities  for  future  Investment  also 
would  be  diminished.  The  Port  of  Portland 
alone  Is  planning  to  invest  an  additional 
$300  minion  to  expand  facilities.  Five  port 
districts  on  the  upper  Columbia  are  working 
toward  navigation  capabilities  to  Improve 
their  local  economies.  The  Pacific  Northwest, 
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which  Is  capital  short  because  of  restricted 
markets  for  goods  and  desperately  needs  to 
diversify,  will  be  denied  Its  best  option  for 
long-term  growth. 

Excessive  waterway  user  fees  will  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  national  economy 
and  will  result  in  inflation,  reduced  balance 
of  payments  and  severe  economic  disloca- 
tions. 

Waterway  transportation  is  In  competition 
with  truck  and  rail  transportation  and  serves 
to  hold  down  costs.  If  waterway  rates  are 
raised  to  cover  user  taxes,  rail  and  truck  rates 
can  be  expected  to  Increase  as  well. 

Beyond  that,  exporters  will  be  forced  to 
absorb  waterway  user  costs  if  they  are  to 
remain  competitive  in  world  markets.  Since 
43  per  cent  of  American  exports  are  farm 
products,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  already 
beleaguered  U.S.  farmer. 

Other  low-value,  high-tonnage  bulk  com- 
modities also  will  feel  the  pinch — including 
coal,  sand  and  gravel,  fuels  and  fertilizers. 
The  American  consumer  won't  escape, 
either.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  cargo  mov- 
ing in  U.S.  waterway  systems  is  bulk  raw 
materials  or  energy  products  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  consumer  products. 

Economic  dislocations  will  occur  because 
as  cargo  movements  are  diverted  or  discour- 
aged, considerable  public  investment  in  exist- 
ing waterway  and  port  f8M:illtles  will  be  used 
less  and  have  less  value  In  generating  eco- 
nomic activity  and  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  few  Issues  are  simple.  We 
appreciate  your  efforts  to  find  a  more  equi- 
table way  to  finance  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  construction  of  waterway  facili- 
ties. All  we  ask  is  that  you  not  move  ahead 
on  these  proposals  until  your  Administra- 
tion has  examined  the  broad  ramifications  of 
increased  waterway  user  taxes.  Together  let 
us  seek  our  shared  goal  of  revitalizing  Amer- 
ica's economy. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Makk    Hatfield. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Ron  Wtdbn. 

Larst  Craig. 

Jim  Weaver, 

Mike  Lowrt. 

Les  AuCoik. 

Don  Bonker. 

Tom  Foley. 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
dismal  state  of  the  Nation's  finances.  We 
face  an  accumulated  debt  of  nearly  a 
trillion  dollars,  and  nondiscretionary  ap- 
propriations increases  which  are  helping 
to  keep  our  budget  in  deficit  year  after 
year.  We  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  re- 
duce discretionary  Federal  spending,  and 
this  was  a  major  force  behind  S.  809  and 
S.  810. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration concept  that  every  user  of 
services  should  pay  for  the  cost  of  those 
services,  where  the  costs  are  easUy 
identifiable.  So.  I  do  not  intend  to  keep 
the  burden  of  building  and  maintaining 
the  Nation's  ports  and  waterways  on  the 
Treasury.  Heretofore,  all  maintenance 
dredging  and  new  construction  has  come 
from  the  general  fund.  Administration 
has.  identified  the  ports  and  barge  opera- 
tors, and  others  who  operate  on  the 
waterways  as  the  users  of  the  waterways. 
I  would  like  to  carry  this  concept  a  bit 
further,  and  say  that  the  ultimate  user 
of  the  waterways  and  ports  is  the  com- 


merce which  is  moved  through  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  those  who  provide  the  serv- 
ices along  its  route.  In  this  bill,  a  tonnage 
charge  would  be  imp<»ed  on  all  com- 
merce which  moves  into  or  out  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  prefer  to  make  the  connec- 
tions among  the  weight  of  the  cargo,  the 
resultant  draft  of  the  cargo  carrier,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  uses  the  improve- 
ments on  the  natural  environment  very 
clear,  by  imposing  a  flat  tonnage  fee  on 
all  commerce.  However,  such  a  flat  fee 
would  be  approxiniately  34  cents  per  ton, 
and  I  have  been  convinced  that  some  low 
cost  but  essential  cargoes  could  not  ab- 
sorb such  a  fee  and  remain  competitive, 
so  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  prepare  a  sliding  scale  of 
charges  based  on  value  and  weight.  This 
rate  schedule  would  be  revised  every 
3  years,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  economy. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  demonstrating  how  I 
reached  the  34-cent  figure,  based  on 
estimates  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
U.S.  commerce,  and  cost  estimates  of 
necessary  navigation  maintenance  and 
improvements  over  the  next  10  years  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lO-irpUn 

A.  Total  costs  of  all  new  deepdnift  proj- 
ects V)  ft  and  under  projected 
throuxh  1<K»2  110  yr) 900,000,000 

It.  Total  iwrt.s  of  all  new  projects  of  more 
than  40  ft  draft  projected  through 
1!»J2  time.'i  .'iO  percent 2, 000, 000, 000 

C.  Trojecti'd  l>.  A:  M.  costs  for  eiistiiiK 

channels — annoalized    and    totaled 

through  19U2  (over  4  ft> n,  000, 000,  OOO 

D.  I'rojected    incremental    iiicrvaiies    in 

O.  A  M.  costs  resulting  from  N'ew 
York  work  on  channels  40  ft  or  less, 
total  projected  throtigh  1992 200.000,000 

E.  Projected    incremental    increases    In 

O.  i  M.  costs  restilting  from  New 
York  on  channels  more  than  40  ft 

times  .W)  percent 230.000,000 

K.  Projected  (tonnages)  total  waterhonie 
commerce  through   1992.  domestic 
and  foreign  at  ports  more  than  14  ft.  15, 000, 000, 000 
lO-yr  plan 
.4+C-t-P+K=X    X=8.2 

F  F=  IS 

Ift-yr  average  tiser  fee  per  ton  uniformly  applied  equals 
.11  cents. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
revenues  from  these  tonnage  charges 
would  be  combined  with  current  water- 
way user  charges  and  held  in  a  water- 
ways trust  fimd  for  use  on  a  national 
scale.  From  this  fund,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers would  be  able  to  take  operations 
and  maintenance  money  without  going 
through  the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ations process.  Any  new  construction 
would  also  come  from  the  trust  fund,  but 
would  be  subject  to  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes. 

Like  others,  I  consider  the  deepwater 
ports,  that  is  over  45  feet,  to  be  a  special 
case.  These  ports,  nominally  55  feet,  are 
a  relatively  special  purpose  installation. 
Useful  for  a  few  heavy,  bulky  commodi- 
ties such  as  oil  and  coal,  these  ports  rep- 
resent a  step  into  a  new  generation  of 
equipment  and  demands.  They  will  be 
expensive.  Therefore,  this  bill  meets  the 
administration  literally  halfway,  with  a 
50-50  funding  proposal.  Half  the  costs  of 


construction  would  come  from  the  fund, 
and  the  port  would  be  required  to  come 
up  with  the  other  half. 

Federal  control  is  maintained  over  the 
ports  which  want  to  use  Federal  funding, 
but  If  a  port  decides  to  go  it  alone,  it 
need  only  comply  with  the  permit  process 
before  going  to  construction.  A  Federal 
authorization  for  a  navigation  project  is 
unnecessary.  Also,  the  bill  provides  for 
some  liberalization  in  the  methods  the 
port  uses  to  acquire  its  funds  for  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  put 
together  with  the  consultation  of  most 
of  those  Involved.  While  it  does  not  rep- 
resent a  consensus,  it  does  indicate  the 
concern  that  all  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  have  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration concept  and  the  direction  they 
would  like  to  see  this  issue  take  in  the 
future.  It  is  too  late  to  turn  back  the 
clock  to  precolonial  times  and  expect 
the  system  to  work.  I  hope  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  compromise  between  the  Presi- 
dent's philosophy  and  the  reality  of  the 
situation. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  introduce 
S.  1586,  the  Waterways  Transportation 
Development  Act  of  1981,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Waterways  Trans- 
portation Development  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981". 

TITLE    I— PINDIN08.    DECLARATTON    OP 

PURPOSES  AND  DEFINI'HONS 

findings 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declam 
that: 

(a)  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  main- 
tain and  develop  a  viable  marine  transpor- 
tation system  within  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a  network  of  commercial  deep-draft 
seaports.  Inland  shallow-draft  ports  and  a 
multipurpose  domestic  waterway  system 
adequate  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  promote 
economic  stability  and  provide  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Development  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  system  of  transportation  necessary 
to  promote  and  accommodate  foreign  and 
domestic  waterborne  commerce  has  been  ac- 
complished through  a  productive  partner- 
ship oi  the  Federal  Government.  State  and 
local  public  p>orts  and  municipalities,  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  devel- 
oped and  maintained  the  navigability  of 
ports  and  waterways  and  facilitated  maritime 
commerce,  while  inland  river  ports  and 
deep-draft  seaports  have  provided  the  nec- 
essary landside  port  facilities  and  other  nav- 
igational improvements  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate foreign  and  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce. 

(c)  Bach  of  the  deep-draft  ports.  Inland 
river  ports  and  waterways  regions  has  its 
own  concerns,  problems  and  opportunities, 
which  affect  the  flow  of  international  and 
Interstate  commerce. 

(d)  Ports  and  waterways  In  the  United 
States  are  slgnlflcant  generators  of  national 
and  regional  revenue,  providing  economic 
stability  and  growth.  Domestic  and  foreign 
shippers,  producers,  consumers  and  receivers 
of  International  commerce  have  been  well- 
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served  by  the  nations  competitive  seaport 
system. 

(e)  There  has  been  a  serious  delay  in  the 
authorization  of  new  deep-draft  and  Inland 
shallow-draft  navigation  channel  projecU  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  there  is  a  backlog 
of  economically  Justified  navigation  projects 
which,  if  Implemnted,  would  enhance  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion system. 

DECLARATION     OF     PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to: 

(a)  Provide  a  national  policy  that  recog- 
nizes the  significant  role  and  Importance  ol 
waterborne  commerce  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Establish  a  procedure  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  authorization  of  necessary  mainte- 
nance, operation  and  construction  projects 
for  deep-draft  and  inland  shallow-draft  navi- 
gational Improvements. 

(c)  Provide  the  means  to  finance  the  main- 
tenance, operation  and  construction  of  navi- 
gation projects  to  promote  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  domestic  and  foreign  waterborne 
commerce. 

(d)  Provide  for  the  recovery  of  certain 
costs  and  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  operation,  main- 
tenance and  construction  of  deep-draft  and 
inland  shallow-draft  navigation  projects. 

(e)  Provide  the  authorization  necessary  for 
local  and  state  port  authorities  to  raise  reve- 
nues as  appropriate  and  necessary  to  Invest 
in  new  construction  for  waterways  develop- 
ment projects. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term 

(a)  "Commercial  navigation"  shall  refer 
to  those  waterways  and  those  navigational 
Improvements  that  are  used  by  common  con- 
tract or  other  carriers  for  hire  and  owners 
or  operators  of  private  cargo  vessels. 

(b)  "Inland  shallow-draft"  refers  to  any 
Improved  waterway  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  United  States,  the  Improvement  to 
which  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  commer- 
cial navigation,  other  than  ocean-going  ves- 
sels, and  does  not  include  the  Great  Lakes, 
their  interconnecting  channels  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway. 

(c)  "Deep-draft  channels  of  ocean  or 
Great  Lakes  ports  of  the  United  States  '  shall 
mean  waterway  channels  or  ocean  or  Great 
Lakes  ports  of  the  United  States  of  a  fed- 
erally authorized  depth  of  more  than  four- 
teen feet  other  than  those  administered  oy 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

(d)  "Port  use  charge"  refers  to  the  charge 
that  is  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  as  a  charge  upon  international 
cargo  at  the  time  of  entry  Into  or  exit  from 
the  United  States.  The  customs  surcharge 
may  be  assessed  against  the  tonnage  of  the 
cargo. 

(e)  "New  construction"  refers  to  projects 
requiring  congressional  authorization.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  nonfederal 
public  body's  share  of  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  new  construction  shall 
inchide  those  components  of  the  project 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  as- 
surer (I.e..  spoils  disposal  sites,  berth-to- 
channel  dredging,  rights  of  way.  etc.) 

(f)  "Directly  allocated  and  attributable  to 
commercial  navigation'  shall  refer  to  the 
cost  allocation  of  a  project  assigned  to  com- 
mercial navigation  for  cost  recovery  pur- 
poses. (1)  For  projects  authorized  only  for 
navigation,  90  percent  of  all  costs  less  any 
specifically  assigned  costs  for  other  purposes 
are  to  be  assigned  to  commercial  waterway 
transportation;  (2)  For  mtUtlple-purpose 
projects  for  which  costs  have  been  assigned 
to  navigation,  costs  assigned  to  commercial 
waterway  transportation  will  be  in  accord 
with  that  assignment:  (3)  For  all  other  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  providing  navigation 
benefits  but  for  which  there  have  been  no 


cost  assignments,  costs  assigned  to  commer- 
cial waterway  transportation  will  consist  of 
all  specific  navigation  costs,  plus  10  per- 
cent of  Joint  costs.  Expenditures  on  channel 
Improvements  for  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries  Project  will  be  considered  main- 
tenance. 

TITLE  n— COST  RECOVERY 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  recover  all  costs 
associated  with  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers directly  allocated  and  attributable  to 
commercial  navigation,  for  all  deep-draft 
and  Inland  shallow-draft  projects  author- 
ized by  Congress,  there  shall  be  Imposed  on 
all  International  commerce  commodity  spe- 
cific tonnage  charges  of  such  values  as  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Imposed  upon  the  commerce  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  or  exit  from  the  United  States. 

(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promulgate  a  rate  system  s;if- 
ficient  to  cover  the  costs  enumerated  in  Sec. 
201.  (a).  Every  three  years  thereafter,  the 
relative  values  of  the  tonnage  charges  and 
the  structure  of  the  system  of  charges  shall 
be  reviewed  and  revlsea  If  necessary. 

(C)  The  charge  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  collected  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, at  the  same  time  and  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  customs  collections  authorized 
by  law. 

(d)  The  charge  collected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  established  by 
Section  203  of  the  "Inland  Waterways  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1978"  (Public  Law  95-502).  The 
revenues  collected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  "Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978" 
shall  continue  to  be  deposited  In  the  Inland 
Waterways  Trust  Fund  as  provided  by  law. 

(e)  E.Tectlve  upon  passage  of  this  Act  and 
hereafter,  the  "Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund"  established  by  Section  203  of  the  "In- 
land Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978"  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Waterways  Trust  Fund." 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Secretary),  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  may  utilize  funds  de- 
posited in  the-  Waterways  Trust  Fund,  for  all 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  incurred 
for  deep-draft  and  inland  shallow-draft 
waterways  of  the  United  States  and  no  fur- 
ther authorization  for  these  purposes  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  expand  these  funds. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  also  utilize  funds 
deposited  in  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Federal  share  of  new  construc- 
tion subject  to  the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  process. 

NEW    CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretarj-.  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  biennially  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  new  construc- 
tion projects  be  authorized  for  deep-draft 
and  Inland  shallow-draft  waterways,  upon 
completion  of  the  necessary  engineering  and 
environmental  studies  and  cost  estimates. 
Projects  with  a  depth  greater  than  13.5 
meters  shall  be  authorized  only  after  agree- 
ment from  a  nonfederal  public  body  to  pay 
and  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  50 
percent  of  the  project  construction  costs  and 
expenditures  that  are  directly  allocated  and 
attributable  to  commercial  navigation.  Prior 
to  the  Initiation  of  construction,  such  non- 
federal public  body  shall  provide  to  the  Sec- 
retary evidence  that  it  has  established  a 
mechanism  that  will  assure  payment.  Public 
works  owned  by  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  connected  with  ports 
and  waterways  shall  not  be  considered  new 
construction  with  a  depth  greater  than  13.5 
meters.  Such  projects  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  50  percent  nonfederal  share  require- 
ment, nor  shall  they  require  a  local  sponsor. 


Sec.  203.  Agreements  with  nonfederal  pub- 
lic bodies  to  carry  out  obligations  required 
by  this  Act  may  relate  the  timing  and  ex- 
tent of  such  obligations  to  projects  or  to  sep- 
arable units,  features,  or  segments  of  such 
projects  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  otherwise  within  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Improvements  concerned.  Such 
agreements  may  reflect  that  they  do  not 
obligate  future  State  legislative  appropri- 
ations for  their  performance  or  payment 
when  obligating  future  appropriations  or 
other  funds  would  be  inconsistent  with  State 
constitutional  limitations. 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  determine  project 
construction  costs  and  expenditures  that  are 
directly  allocated  and  attributable  to  com- 
mercial navigation  after  consultations  with 
the  local  sponsor  nonfederal  public  body  and 
after  conducting  public  hearmgs  and  permit- 
ting not  less  than  forty-flve  days  for  public 
comment. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  requirement  In  this  Act 
for  nonfederal  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  new  construction  expendi- 
tures by  the  Corps  for  improvements  for  deep- 
draft  channels  or  ocean  or  Great  Lakes  ports 
or  Inland  shallow-draft  waterways  applies 
to  any  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  altera- 
tion project  for  which  initial  construction 
funds  are  provided  to  the  Corps  on  or  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

(b)  The  entire  amount  of  the  new  con- 
struction expenditures  to  be  reimbursed  pur- 
suant '.o  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing Interest  once  construction  is  completed 
and  the  project  Ijecomes  available  for  use. 
shall  be  reimbursed  within  the  life  of  the 
project  but  In  no  event  to  exceed  fifty  years 
after  the  date  the  project  becomes  available 
for  use.  as  determinecl  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  shall  be  the  discount 
rate. 

TITLE  III— LOCAL  COST  SHARING 
Sec.  301.  (1)  Any  nonfederal  public  body 
that  signs  an  agreement  under  the  terms  of 
Section  202  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  re- 
cover all  or  a  portion  of  the  public  body's 
share  ot  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
through  Its  existing  funding  sources  author- 
ized by  Its  own  enabling  authorization,  and 
all  or  part  through  the  collection  of  fees  from 
commercial  vessels  utilizing  such  projects. 
Sec.  302.  (1)  The  consent  of  the  Congress 
is  hereby  given  to  any  port  authority  In  the 
United  States  to  impose  and  collect  a  sea- 
port user  fee  in  the  form  of  a  duty  of  ton- 
nage or  ad  valorem  dute  for  the  purposes 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  section. 
Such  seaport  user  fee  may  be  Imposed  only 
upon  vessels  or  cargo  engaged  In  foreign 
commerce  which  utilizes  the  facilities  or 
services  of  such  port. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  utilize 
the  facilities  or  services  of  such  port  means 
to: 

(a)  cross  the  duly  established  harbor  line 
of  the  port; 

(b)  otherwise  employ  or  benefit  from  serv- 
ices  available   in   or  provided   by   the   port: 

(c)  in  the  case  of  river  ports  or  harbors 
located  adjacent  to  a  navigable  waterway,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  a  port  or 
ports  shall  have  the  authority  to  Impose  and 
collect  a  seaport  user  fee. 

(3)  The  user  fee  v.-ill  be  imposed  upon  all 
such  vessels  in  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion 
regardless  of  the  type  of  vessel,  public  or 
private  berth  destination,  the  type  of  Inter- 
national cargo  handles,  the  type  of  berthing, 
bunkering,  or  lightering  operation  contem- 
plated, or  the  type  of  facilities  of  services  to 
be  used. 

(4)  All  revenues  generated  by  such  a  user 
fee  will   be  placed  in  a  separate.  Interest- 
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bearing  escrow  account  for  the  benefit  of 
the  port  and  obligated  or  expended  only  In 
accordance  with  the  provUlons  of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  Secretary.  In  consultaUon  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation. Treasury,  Energy,  and  Agriculture, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  may  promulgate,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  revise,  regulations  and 
guidelines  to  govern  the  programs  of  non- 
federal fee  collection  that  may  be  under- 
taken pursuant  to  the  authority  of  thla 
section. 

Sec.  303.  Whenever  a  nonfederal  public 
body  agrees  In  writing  with  the  Secretary 
to  pay  for  its  share  of  the  cost  of  a  new  con- 
struction and  the  project  is  subeequently 
authorized,  the  Secretary  shall  direct  such 
study  and  estimates  and  reviews  as  are 
necessary,  and  will  seek  completion  of  suc^ 
reports,  tnd  commencement  of  construction 
within  three  years  of  their  Initiation. 

Sec.  305.  Payments  by  a  nonfederal  public 
body  under  the  terms  of  this  title  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  deposit 
such  payments  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  306.  Once  a  new  construction  project 
Is  completed  and  becomes  available  <or  use. 
Its  annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
shall  be  recovered  and  paid  for  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  201  of  this  Act. 
xnxj:  IV — PBOJECT  ArrrHORiZATioNS 

Sec.  401.  Nonfederal  public  bodies  are  au- 
thorized to  develop  new  construction  proj- 
ects Independently,  without  congressional 
authorization.  If  they  agree  to  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  the  new  construct! 
Such  projects  must,  however,  meet  all  re- 
quired statutory  and  regulatory  provisions 
applicable  to  projects  funded  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

mXE   V BEPORTS   TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  re- 
port to  be  submitted  annually  to  Congress, 
on  or  before  March  1.  listing  all  pending 
studies  of  navigation  projects  and  all  con- 
structon  projects  In  progress. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  shall  review  and 
study  the  authorization  process  for  naviga- 
tion projects  to  identify  and  recommend 
procedures  to  Improve  response  time  and 
reviews  necessary  by  the  various  federal 
agencies  In  all  federally  required  permits  for 
such  projects.  This  study  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress 'on  or  before  September  30.  1981, 
and  shall  be  prepared  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Interior  and 
Transportation. 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  or  before  September  30,  1982, 
and  annually  before  the  start  of  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  on  the  actual  and  anticip- 
ated receipts  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  Section  201  of  this  Act  and  on  the  actual 
and  anticipated  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  directly  allocated  and  attributable 
to  commercial  navigation.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  legal  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  dependents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

LEOAI.   ASSISTANCE  TO    MEMBERS    Or  THE   ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legrislatlon  today 
which  would  provide  a  statutory  basis 
for  legal  assistance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  presently  the  policy 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  such 


assistance.  To  the  extent  that  resources 
are  available,  this  policy  is  provided  for 
in  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  re- 
spective services. 

However,  this  authority  needs  to  be 
strengthened  by  establishing  it  on  a  stat- 
utory basis.  While  even  this  step  would 
not  provide  an  unqualified  entitlement  to 
legal  services.  It  would  indicate  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  for  this  program  in 
periods  when  various  military  benefits 
are  being  curtailed  or  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  center  of  this 
effort  is  the  encouragement  of  the  pre- 
ventive legal  services  which  can  often 
result  in  an  overall  reduction  in  the  need 
for  military-supplied  legal  support. 
Whereas  preventive  legal  service  may  be 
provided  by  one  attorney,  if  the  service- 
person  is  court-martialed,  then  a  mini- 
mum of  four  attorneys  are  required.  The 
success  of  these  programs  is  attested  by 
the  fact  they  have  been  in  existence  for 
over  35  years. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  state  this  legislation  has  enjoyed  the 
past  support  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  budget  impact  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  zero,  both  by  DOD  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

It  is  also  widely  supported  by  numer- 
ous military  organizatiohs,  as  well  as  the 
American  Bar  and  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ci; 


■resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1590 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  Armed  Forces 
personnel  have  legal  assistance  made  avail- 
able to  them  In  connection  with  their  per- 
sonal legal  affairs. 

Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  53  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new  sec- 
tion. 
"i  1041.  Legal  Assistance 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  on  active  duty  shall 
be  provided  legal  assistance  In  connection 
with  their  personal  affairs  and.  subject  to 
the  availability  of  resources,  legal  assistance 
may  be  provided  to  dependents  of  active  duty 
members  and  to  members  entitled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay.  or  equivalent  pay.  and  their 
dependents." 

"(b)  The  Judge  Advocates  General,  as  de- 
fined In  section  801(1)  of  this  title,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  and  super- 
vision of  legal  assistance  programs  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  authority  for  the  rep- 
resentation In  court  of  Armel  Forces  per- 
sonnel or  their  dependents  who  can  other- 
wise afford  legal  fees  for  such  representation 
without  undue  hardship." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"1041.  Legal  assistance.". 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  1591.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  relating  to  colored  oleo- 


margarine; to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
said  Human  Resources. 

LABELING    AND    NOTIFICATION     OF    MARGARINE 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  simplify  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  by  improv- 
ing its  requirements  for  the  labeling  and 
notification  of  margarine.  My  bill  brings 
section  407  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  Into  line  with  the  regulatory 
policies  developed  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  In  recent  years, 
and  makes  enforcement  and  compliance 
with  the  notification  requirement  easier. 

nniis  legislation  is  not  going  to  promote 
margarine,  to  mandate  the  use  of  mar- 
garine, or  to  cause  any  decrease  in  con- 
sumer protection.  Instead,  it  will  en- 
hance consumer  protection  by  moderniz- 
ing the  overly  complicated  and  special 
requirements  for  margarine  in  section 
407  of  the  act. 

This  bill  amends  section  407  in  three 
respects.  First,  in  recent  years  FDA  has 
sought  to  remove  the  requirements  for 
labeling  the  product  name  on  the  inner 
wrapper  and  make  FDA's  regular  re- 
quirements for  inner  unit  labeling  also 
applicable  to  margarine.  The  PDA  has 
permitted  omission  of  the  ingredients 
provided  a  disclaimer  statement  appears 
on  the  inner  wrapper  and  on  the  outer 
carton.  This  legislation  would  repeal  that 
requirement  and  leave  It  up  to  the  PDA 
to  regulate  the  labeling  of  margarine  in- 
ner wrappers.  The  FDA  will  continue  to 
have  the  authority  to  determine  what, 
if  anything,  is  necessary  for  consumer 
information  and  protection  on  marga- 
rine inner  unit  wrappers  or  on  the  sub- 
units  of  any  packaged  food. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  remove 
the  requirement  that  the  product  name 
on  the  outer  package  be  in  type  as  large 
as  any  other  on  the  package.  Through 
its  regulatory  process,  FDA  can  deter- 
mine what  should  be  labeled  and  how. 
All  other  foods  are  covered  by  the  re- 
quirements in  section  403  that  packaged 
foods  label  the  product  name  conspicu- 
ously and  accurately.  Thus,  this  legisla- 
tion brings  margarine  in  this  respect  into 
line  with  other  foods. 

Third,  present  law  requires  that  an 
eating  place  do  two  things  to  notify 
patrons  when  it  is  serving  margarine.  It 
must  post  a  sign  on  the  wall  or  make  a 
statement  in  the  menu,  and  it  must  iden- 
tify each  serving  by  appropriate  label- 
ing or  by  a  triangular  shape.  FDA  has 
given  a  low  priority  to  enforcement  of 
this  provision  and  FDA  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  menus,  labeling,  or  other  res- 
taurant customer  notification  regarding 
margarine  use  can  more  effectively  be 
enforced  by  State  and  local  inspection 
agencies.  Food  service  establishment  in- 
spections are  conducted  by  these  levels 
of  government  now.  thus  their  handling 
of  this  responsibility  is  much  more  cost 
effective.  Therefore,  this  legislation  will 
remove  the  notification  process  to  be 
followed  in  restaurants  possessing  col- 
ored margarine  and  leave  enforcement 
up  to  State  and  local  inspection  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  status  of  margarine 
is  vastly  different  now  from  what  it  was 
when  section  407  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  was  enacted  some  31  years 
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ago.  Margarine  has  become  the  leading 
table  spread,  used  by  most  American 
famUies.  This  legislation  will  provide  bet- 
ter  consumer  protection  by  making  the 
law  easier  to  comply  with  and  it  will 
simplify  in  one  resjiect  the  burden  of 
regulation  on  our  expanding  and  im- 
portant eating-out  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

8.  1591 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  407(b)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  comma  at 
the  end  of  clause  (2) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(A)  the  world  "oleo- 
margarine' or  "margarine"  In  type  or  letter- 
ing at  least  as  large  as  any  other  type  or 
lettering  on  such  label,  and  (B)"  In  clause 

<3):  .  .      ... 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  "and 

at  the  end  of  clause  (3) ;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  clause  (4) . 

(b)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
407  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  407  of  such 
Act  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (c).s 
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By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  1592.  A  bill  to  provide  protection 
from  requirements  and  prohibitions  im- 
posed upon  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  foreign  nations  concerning  the  dis- 
closure of  confidential  business  iniorma- 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PROTECTION    OF    CONFIDENTIAL    BUSINESS 
INFORMATION   ACT    OF    1981 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  the  Protection  of  Confi- 
dential Business  Information  Aot  of  1981. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reassert  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
American  business. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  some  of  our 
major  traamg  partners  have  objected  to 
assertions  of  jurisdiction  by  the  United 
States  over  anticompetitive  acts  abroad 
which  have  direct  effect  in  this  country. 
In  recent  months,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France  have  enacted  legislation 
which  exceeds  this  bill  in  forbidding  com- 
panies subject  to  the  laws  of  thooc  coun- 
tries to  comply  with  orders  of  American 
courts.  The  specific  purpose  of  that  leg- 
islation is  to  frustrate  the  administration 
of  American  laws  and  policies. 

Mr.  President,  while  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  disagree  with  this  or  that 
aspect  of  U.S.  antitrust  enforcement,  I 
doubt  that  any  of  us  would  disagree  with 
the  proposition  that  a  conspiracy  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  in  France  to  restrain 
trade  in  the  United  States  must  be  sub- 
ject to  our  laws.  The  direct  effects  test 
applied  by  our  courts  is  reasonable,  and 
is  fully  consistent  with  international  law 
and  comity. 

But  my  purpose  here  is  not  to  defend 
the  application  and  enforiynent  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws.  It  is  rather  to  protest  an- 
other trend  which  is  becoming  danger- 
ously prevalent  among  our  trading  part- 
ners. That  is  the  tendency  to  enact 
openly  extraterritorial  legislation  which 


is  {dmed  at  piercing  the  corporate  veil  of 
American  business  operating  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  no  objectively  verifiable 
evidence  supports  the  claim  that  US. 
multinational  enterprises  are  not,  by 
and  large,  responsible  particip<^nts  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  do  business. 
When  an  American  business  incorpo- 
rates a  subsidiary  overseas,  that  com- 
■  pany  is  without  question  subject  to  the 
laws,  regulations,  and  policies  of  the  na- 
tion in  which  it  operates.  But  the  U.S. 
parent  does  not — nor  should  it — thereby 
subject  itself  to  the  foreign  legal  system. 
Many  American  companies  do  business 
in  the  European  Commun'.ties.  Those 
companies  make  an  important  contri- 
bution both  to  the  balance  of  payments 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  economic 
health  of  Europe.  They  provide  jobs, 
generate  capital,  and  increase  output  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Those  companies  benefit  the  economy 
of  this  country  in  numerous  ways.  They 
create  and  develop  markets  for  American 
goods.  They  sponsor  important  techno- 
logical innovation.  And  they  further  the 
integration  of  U.S.  trading  interests  into 
the  increasingly  complex  and  interde- 
pendent system  of  international  com- 
merce. 

Now.  however,  EC  institutions  are 
considering  legislation  which  would  reg- 
ulate not  the  European  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  businesses,  but  would  penalize  the 
parent  companies  themselves.  The  EC 
is  proposing  to  require  that  extensive 
confidential  business  information  be  dis- 
closed publicly  and  prematurely  by  the 
parent  in  exchange  for  the  subsidiary's 
right  to  continue  to  do  business  in  the 
Communities. 

There  are  four  proposals  currently  un- 
der active  consideration  in  the  EC  that 
would  have  direct  and  severe  effects  on 
U.S.  business:  The  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  directives  on  company  law,  and 
the  so-called  Vredeling  proposal.  These 
initiatives  have  a  single  common  denom- 
inator: Each  one  claims  for  European 
institutions  the  absolute  right  directly 
to  regulate  and  to  interfere  with  the 
behavior  of  foreign  companies. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  the  Senate 
just  two  examples  of  the  extraterritorial 
reach  contained  in  these  legislative  pro- 
posals. The  draft  ninth  directive  on 
company  law  would  require  that  a  par- 
ent corporation's  business  decision  be 
taken  in  the  best  interests  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries in  Europe,  regardless  of  the 
overall  interests  of  the  enterprise  as  a 
whole.  If  a  decision  is  deemed  harmful 
to  a  European  subsidiary,  irrespective  of 
its  benefit  to  the  corporate  parent,  each 
and  every  member  of  the  parent's  board 
would  be  jointly  and  severally  liable — 
with  unlimited  liability — to  creditors 
and  minority  shareholders  for  any  in- 
jury they  might  suffer. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  startling 
initiative  is  to  force  groups  of  companies 
away  from  the  traditional  forms  of  or- 
ganization and  into  the  so-called  con- 
trol contract.  This  is  a  notion  known 
only  to  German  law.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  it  is  better  in  any 
measurable  respect  than  forms  of  group 
organization  practiced  here  or  in  any 


other  country.  And  yet  the  cranmunities' 
institutions  want  to  force  American 
companies  to  adopt  this  structure  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  in 
Europe. 

Of  course  this  is  inconsistent  with 
every  fundamental  principle  of  corpo- 
rate law  and  of  commonsense.  But  it  is 
more  than  this:  It  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  basic  rules  of  International 
law,  economics,  and  comity.  A  company 
director  in  New  York  cannot  be  held 
persontdly  liable  under  the  laws  of  Italy 
or  Denmark  for  a  business  decision 
taken  in  the  United  States  which  is  law- 
ful and  proper  here. 

Here  is  another  example.  Under  the 
so-called  Vredeling  proposal,  an  Ameri- 
can company  contemplating  a  decision 
which  might  affect  the  interests  of  work- 
ers in  Europe  would  be  required  to  nego- 
tiate in  advance  with  European  trade 
unions  before  taking  the  step.  Imagine 
a  company  based  in  the  United  States  but 
with  a  factory  in  France.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, the  decision  to  develop  a  new 
product  in  Bayonne,  NJ.,  instead  of 
Bayonne,  France,  would  require  prior 
negotiation  with  French  trade  unions, 
since  it  affects  their  interests.  This  is  a 
suggestion  so  radical  and  unnecessary 
that  it  can  scarcely  avoid  leading  to 
acrimony  and  to  the  deterioration  of 
friendly  trade  and  investment  relations. 

In  its  January  12,  1981,  issue,  Business 
Week  summed  up  the  meaning  of  the 
Vredeling  proposal.  It  described  the  pro- 
posal's purpose  as  "to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Europe's  trade  unions,  already 
strident,  aggressive  participants  in  the 
affairs  of  companies  based  in  the  EC." 

The  magazine  correctly  warned  that — 

The  magazine  correctly  warned  that 
"unions  and  the  political  leaders  who 
back  them  should  face  the  fact  that  in- 
vestment does  not  fiow  freely  into  a  coun- 
try when  it  cannot  fiow  freely  out." 

Mr.  President,  the  European  institu- 
tions are  trying  to  compel  U.S.  companies 
to  make  public  and  ultimately  to  subject 
to  European  control  their  every  move — 
worse,  their  every  contemplated  move. 
If  American  business  is  to  be  regulated 
in  this  way,  it  is  this  Congress  which 
should  say  so.  So  extraordinary  a  change 
in  the  ways  in  which  our  companies 
operate  worldwide  should  not  be  made  at 
the  order  of  foreign  governments. 

It  is  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
legal  system  which  is  proposing  to  legis- 
late "transparency"  for  U.S.  companies 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  opaque  in  the 
free  world.  American  businessmen  are 
continuously  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to 
learn  the  status  of  these  legislative  pro- 
posals. Drafts  and  working  papers  are 
shrouded  in  secrecy.  Critical  decisions 
are  being  made  without  any  public  de- 
bate and  without  benefit  of  the  views  of 
those  who  wiU  be  most  deeply  affected. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today 
would  provide  a  shield  for  American  en- 
terprise against  intrusive  foreign  regu- 
lation. It  would  tell  U.S.  businesses  that 
they  need  not  make  disclosures  abroad 
that  are  not  required  by  our  laws  at 
home. 

Mr.  President,  allowing  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  regulate  U.S.  business  dl- 
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rectly  Is  a  dangerous  Inroad  Into  our 
national  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time, 
my  bill  in  no  way  derogates  from  the 
sovereignty  of  foreign  nations.  It  does 
not  affect  their  right  or  their  abilit> 
to  legislate  for  businesses — including 
United  States-owned  businesses — o^t- 
ating  within  their  borders. 

My  bill  allows  the  Attorney  General 
to  order  that  confidential  information 
demanded  to  be  disclosed  by  foreign 
governments  not  be  disclosed.  It  allows 
the  Attorney  General  to  require  that  de- 
mands for  disclosure  of  confidential  In- 
formation be  reported  to  him,  so  that  he 
can  assess  the  claimed  public  need  for 
the  information. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  Is  not  an  Invita- 
tion to  trench  warfare  across  the  battle- 
ground of  international  investment  pol- 
icy, whose  casualties  would  be  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  Europe  and  of 
the  United  States.  Rather,  it  should  be 
understood  as  an  invitation  to  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  make  peace,  to  abjure 
the  extraterritorial  reach  of  their  leg- 
islation, and  to  work  together  with  our 
Government  toward  the  creation  of  a 
reasonable,  responsible  Investment  pol- 
icy in  an  atmosphere  of  international 
trust  and  respect.* 


By  Mr.   GORTON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Kasten,  and 
Mr.  INOUYE) : 
S.  1593.  A  bill  to  revise  regulation  of 
international  liner  shipping  operating  In 
the  U.S.  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Commerce,    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

SHIPPING   ACT  or    1981 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  will  revise  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  to  clarify  the  purposes  of 
United  States  regulation  of  international 
Uner  shipping  in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 
This  bill  simplifies  the  process  by  which 
liner  conference  activities  are  sanctioned 
in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  and  attempts 
to  strengthen  the  conference  system  as 
a  method  of  insuring  stability  in  that 
trade. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  last 
Congress  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  but  was  not  enacted.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  that  we  now  proceed  to  enact 
legislation  to  revise  the  regulatory  pol- 
icies in  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  It  can- 
not be  underestimated  that  this  will  be 
a  necessary  part  of  any  new  approach 
to  revitalizing  the  maritime  industry,  as 
Secretary  Lewis  has  noted  in  the  letter 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record. 

Perhaps  not  enough  people  are  aware 
that  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  faces  serious  problems  and  is  now 
at  one  of  Its  historic  low  points  in  the 
percentage  of  the  cargoes  that  it  carries. 
Past  Government  solutions  have  not  been 
notably  successful  in  arresting  this 
downward  trend.  It  is  no  longer  suCQcient 
to  pass  slogans  about  the  importance  of 
the  merchant  marine  for  national  secu- 
rity to  trigger  a  commitment  of  unMmited 
dollars.  We  must  do  better  with  changes 
and  promotional  activities  that  do  not 
directly  create  exoenditures  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  this  vein,  the 
administration   is  now   undertaking  a 


comprehensive  review  of  maritime 
policy. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  seemed  more  and 
more  apparent  to  me  that  maritime  reg- 
ulatory reform  is  needed  now.  The  proc- 
ess of  beginning  to  discuss  regulatory 
changes  should  not  await  a  thorough 
determination  of  maritime  policy  by  the 
administration  in  promotional  and  other 
areas.  Regulatory  reforms  can  also  go 
forward  without  concern  for  direct  fiscal 
impact.  The  measures  taken  in  this  bill 
can  bring  immediate  benefits  to  not  only 
U.S.-flag  carriers  but  also  to  foreign- 
flag  carriers  serving  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade.  U.S.  exporters  and  importers,  who 
rely  on  efficient  and  regular  services  and 
stable  rates,  will  also  benefit. 

Before  describing  the  bill,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  it  is  intended  as  a 
serious  vehicle  for  discussion.  Hearings 
before  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
September  14  through  18.  I  intend  to  be 
receptive  to  all  comments  from  U.S.  and 
foreign  maritime  interests  and  from  our 
importers  and  exporters.  I  understand 
that  a  bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  tomorrow  that, 
though  more  modest  in  scope,  is  simi- 
larly aimed.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  co- 
operative climate  will  lead  to  consensus 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  pro- 
ducing the  best  maritime  regulatory  bill 
possible. 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1916  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  conference  system  and  to  Insulate 
it  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  policy  has,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  been  stood  on  its  head  by 
a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  course 
of  the  last  15  years.  The  Court  has  ex- 
panded the  exposure  of  the  Iner  ship- 
ping industry  to  charges  of  violating  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  has  limited  the 
flexibility  of  the  conference  system  and, 
not  at  all  incidentally,  has  simply  out- 
raged our  international  trading  partners, 
who  do  not  in  any  respect  agree  with 
either  the  extraterritorial  application  of 
our  antitrust  laws  or  with  the  theory  of 
our  antitrust  laws  as  they  relate  to  in- 
ternational commerce. 

The  motivation  for  any  legislation  to 
revise  the  Shipping  Act  must  focus  on 
the  need  to  restore  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  area.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  Congress  should,  in  undertaking 
this  tawk,  go  much  further  and  recodify 
the  entire  Shipping  Act.  We  need  a  sim- 
plified, more  efficient,  responsive,  and 
effective  regulatory  scheme  for  interna- 
tional liner  shipping  in  our  foreign  trade. 
We  need  to  reduce  Government  regula- 
tion where  it  represents  a  wasteful  in- 
terference in  commercial  maritime  trans- 
actions. We  need  to  inject  commerci.i' 
standards  and  market  mechanisms  uito 
every  facet  of  our  liner  shipping  policy 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  work  as  we'' 
or  better  than  direct  regulation.  And  we 
need  precisely  to  define  this  poUcy.  Ir 
this  manner,  the  revised  law  itself  can 
outline  in  a  clear,  single  vo'ce  this  Na- 
tion's maritime  regulatory  policy. 

This  bill  sets  forth  a  declaration  of  pol- 
icy to  aid  in  its  future  interpretation. 


These  policy  objectives  focus  on  facilitat- 
ing U.S.  foreign  commerce  by  encourag- 
ing a  competitive  and  efficient  ocean 
transportation  system  through  commer- 
cial means  and  with  a  minimum  of  gov- 
ernment Involvement.  Many  of  the 
changes  to  be  accomplished  by  this  bill 
can  be  understood  best  by  referring  to 
this  policy  statement. 

It  is  questionable  that  the  FMC's  ac- 
tivity to  date  has  contributed  significant- 
ly to  an  effective  international  transpor- 
tation system.  For  this  reason,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  goal  to  re- 
duce unnecessary  Federal  regulation, 
this  bill  allows  commercial  standards 
and  practices  to  govern  in  many  areas 
v/here  the  FMC  now  has  considerable 
discretion.  Fundamental  to  the  policies 
stated  in  the  bill  is  the  recognition  that 
the  conference  system  is  an  acceptable 
method  of  commercial  operation  in  in- 
ternational shipping.  It  will  be  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  permit  coop- 
eration among  carriers  and  the  bill  will 
permit  them  to  rationalize  their  services. 
This  policy  would  permit  carriers  to  offer 
the  highest  quality  of  service  to  shippers 
and  consignees  at  the  lowest  possible 
stable  freight  rates.  At  the  same  time  the 
bill  reaffirms  the  duty  of  the  liner  car- 
rier to  act  as  a  common  carrier  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  exporters  and  Im- 
porters in  the  waterbome  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  It  therefore  reaffirms 
strong  protection  of  shippers  against  dis- 
criminatory, prejudicial,  unfair,  or  de- 
ceptive practices.  The  bill  also  seeks 
evenhanded  regulation  of  U.S.-  and  for- 
eign-fiag  carriers  as  well  as  evenhanded 
enforcement. 

At  the  bill's  core  is  a  grant  of  complete 
antitrust  immimity  to  conference  activ- 
ities. This  is  not  only  consistent  with  in- 
ternational shipping  practice  but  would 
also  remove  a  constant  irritant  between 
the  United  States  and  our  foreign  trad- 
ing partners.  It  would  restore  the  pre- 
Camation  case  view  that  agreements  for 
economic  cooperation  among  carriers 
are  considered  to  be  subject  exclusively 
to  the  Shipping  Act,  and  not  to  other 
antitrust  laws. 

A  full  appreciation  of  this  clarification 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  chill- 
ing effect  that  antitrust  laws  have  had 
on  international  liner  shipping  opera- 
tions. Application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
has  brought  uncertainty  to  many  opera- 
tor decisions.  Because  they  are  subject 
to  cr  minal  penalties  and  treble  damages 
they  are  often  afraid  of  their  own  shad- 
ows. They  are  reluctant  to  cooperate  In 
ways  which  would  be  protected  even  by 
the  limited  antitrust  exemption  offered 
by  the  FMC  for  fear  that  the  margins  of 
that  exemption  are  unclear  and  that  the 
Justice  Department  might  still  attack 
them. 

In  short,  they  are  afraid  to  act  in  ex- 
actly the  manner  that  the  Shipping  Act 
contemplates  they  should  be  able  to  act. 
For  these  reasons,  the  advantages  of  a 
conference  in  assuring  stability  and  ef- 
ficiency have  not  been  fully  achieved. 
This  bill  would  permit  the  kind  of  ra- 
tionalizing efficiencies  that  conferences 
are  designed  to  accomplish. 

Clear  antitrust  Immunity  is  also  a  ma- 
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jor  step  In  rmrltallzlng  our  maritime  In- 
dustry because  it  removes  a  significant 
handicap  created  by  uneven  enforce- 
ment. U.S.-fiag  carriers  domiciled  in 
this  country  are  disadvantaged  in  meet- 
ing foreign-fiag  competition  by  strong 
domestic  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws  which  seldom  can  be  effectively  en- 
forced against  carriers  domiciled  over- 
seas. Foreign  carriers  can  make  arrange- 
ments or  concessions  to  improve  their 
competitive  position,  often  by  providing 
shippers  outside  of  the  United  States 
with  benefits  on  routes  other  than  those 
to  or  from  the  United  States. 

Antitrust  laws  Inhibiting  rationali- 
zation of  sailings  or  the  formation  of 
Joint  services  by  U.S.-fiag  carriers  affect 
their  ability  to  meet  the  service  fre- 
quency of  foreign  consortia  of  liner  op- 
erators which  can  form  such  alliances. 
Potential  pricing  and  cost  benefits 
through  the  economics  of  rationalized  or 
Joint  services  are  not  readily  available 
to  U.S.-fiag  carriers.  Antitrust  immu- 
nity may  go  far  in  permitting  U.S.  car- 
riers to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
their  foreign  competitors. 

The  bill  thus  overrules  the  Carnation 
and  Sabre  decisions  and  insures  that 
violators  of  the  Shipping  Act  will  be  sub- 
ject only  to  civil  penalties  provided  in 
the  new  Shipping  Act  itself.  My  bill  thus 
strips  away  the  most  rigorous  layer  of 
regulation — the  antitrust  laws — and  the 
most  severe  penalty — treble  damages. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  several  new 
applications  of  the  antitrust  immunity. 
Conferences  will  be  granted  antitrust 
immunity  to  enter  into  intermodal  trans- 
portation arrangements  with  air,  motor, 
and  rail  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  cargo  under  intermodal  through- 
rates.  Increasingly,  in  an  an  era  of  ad- 
vancing intermodal  technology,  liners 
have  published  their  own  intermodal 
tariffs  for  point  to-point  rather  than 
merely  port-to-port  services. 

Similarly,  conferences  have  filed 
agreements  and  tariffs  setting  inter- 
modal through-rates.  The  FMC  has  ex- 
ercised its  jurisdiction  over  oceanborne 
foreign  commerce  to  approve  such  in- 
termodal arrangements.  Yet  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  currently  challenging 
the  Commission's  statutory  authority  to 
extend  antitrust  immunity  to  these  ar- 
rangements. Because  conference  author- 
ity to  set  intermodal  through-rates  has 
been  in  doubt,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing diversion  of  cargo  from  and  to  the 
United  States  through  Canadian  ports 
by  foreign-flag  carriers. 

This  cargo  has  been  attracted  by  lower 
through  freight  rates  covering  the  com- 
bined inland  and  ocean  movements. 
These  rates  have  not  been  subject  to  the 
tariff  filing  requirements  imposed  on  both 
U.S.-fiag  and  foreign-flag  carriers  on 
shipments  loaded  and  discharged  at  U.S. 
ports.  U.S.  shippers  strongly  favor  these 
single  factor  point-to-point  rates  cover- 
ing combined  inland  and  ocean  move- 
ments. U.S.  carriers  are  most  comnpt^tM/p 
in  high  technology  services  that  facilitate 
intermodal  transportation.  My  bill  clearly 
grants  conferences  antitrust  immunity  to 
fix  imiform  rates  and  conditions  for 
intermodal  trsmsportation. 


I  believe  this  is  consistent  with  the 
underlying  conclusion  that  conferences 
are  the  best  means  of  achieving  trade 
stability  in  oiu-  foreign  commerce.  To 
deny  the  conference  system  this  flexibil- 
ity would  be  to  freeze  them  into  the 
transportation  methods  of  yesterday  and 
to  deprive  an  increasingly  large  share  of 
our  cargoes  from  stable  transportation 
service  through  U.S.  ports. 

I  also  propose  to  offer  antitrust  im- 
mimity for  the  formation  of  shippers' 
councils.  This  will  allow  U.S.  exporters 
and  importers  to  form  councils  for  mu- 
tual consultation  with  carrier  conferences 
on  services  and  general  rates.  The  intent 
is  to  permit  shippers  to  cooperate  in  as- 
suring a  more  responsive  attitude  by  car- 
riers and  conferences.  I  do  intend  to 
listen  closely  to  conflicting  views  on 
whether  this  proposal  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Many  point  to  the  European  model 
as  an  effective  vehicle  for  constructive 
cooperation.  Others  question  its  value. 
Many  shippers  oppose  the  organizations 
or  are  ambivalent.  It  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  these  councils  will  lo<^  like  or  how 
they  will  act,  so  I  hope  to  hear  more  spe- 
ciflc  content. 

The  general  direction  of  my  bill  on 
conference  organization  will  be  that  so 
long  as  it  does  not  discriminate  against 
or  act  detrimentally  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce, conferences  can  structure  them- 
selves as  their  members  choose.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  believe  closed  conferences 
should  be  permitted.  I  expect  to  hear  de- 
bate on  this  issue,  and,  partly  because  of 
that,  my  inclination  is  that  Government 
should  not  dictate  a  single  solution. 

The  same  attitude  applies  to  whether 
or  not  the  law  should  mandate  that  every 
conference  permit  its  carriers  to  exercise 
independent  rate  action.  This  highly 
controversial  issue  is  complicated  and 
divisive.  If  conferences  are  the  best 
means  of  aciiieving  long-term  trade  sta- 
bility, independent  action  may  weaken 
the  conference  and  serve  purposes  in- 
consistent with  the  bill.  I  also  wonder 
whether  such  action  could  be  used  to 
discriminate  among  sh  ppers  or  to  avoid 
loyalty  contract  restrictions  and  obliga- 
tions. U.S.-flag  carriers  are  strongly  di- 
vided along  east-west  versus  north- 
south  trade  route  lines. 

I  therefore  question  the  wisdom  of 
legislating  a  uniform  requirement  that 
does  not  satisfy  the  interests  of  all  trades 
and  conferences.  This  issue  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  for  negotiation  within  a  con- 
ference among  its  members. 

The  approval  process  I  propose  de- 
parts from  last  year's  Senate  and  House 
proposals  in  the  choice  of  substantive 
standards  for  approval  but  is  consistent 
with  the  1916  act.  Last  year's  Senate  dec- 
laration of  policy  is  too  flexible,  direc- 
tionless, and  amorphous  to  give  sound 
guidance  or  to  insure  predictable  results. 
The  House  proposal  also  lacked  clarity. 
It  called  for  disapproval  of  those  agree- 
ments that  violate  any  provision  of  the 
bill.  This  is  too  open-ended,  especially 
since  most  of  the  proscriptions  in  the  bill 
address  conduct,  leaving  this  a  mere  re- 
quirement that  the  agreement  be  pro- 
cedurally correct.  I  would  recommend 
retention  of  the  two  original  criteria 


from  section  15  before  it  was  amended  in 
1961  to  include  the  public  interest  test. 
TtiaX  is,  an  agreement  could  be  disajy- 
proved  only  If  it  Is:  First,  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or  unfair  between  carriers, 
shippers,  exporters  or  ports  or  between 
exporters  from  the  United  States  and 
their  foreign  ccKnpetitors,  or  second,  de- 
trimental to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Without  the  vague  public  interest 
test,  the  Svenska  standard  would  have 
no  application,  yet  the  criteria  would  be 
relatively  clear.  The  process  would  be 
similar  to  that  currently  in  operation 
but  with  time  limits  to  insure  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  consider 
all  agreements  expeditiously.  The  burden 
of  proof  would  also  clearly  lie  with  the 
person  opposing  an  agreement. 

On  most  other  issues,  my  bill  follows 
last  year's  House  bill  because  I  believe  it 
incorporated  changes  necessary  to  sim- 
plify the  legislative  language,  to  reduce 
Government  participation  in  decisions 
which  Industry  can  fairly  make,  and  by 
introducing  requirements  that  make 
commercial  sense.  I  will  dlsrcuss  some  of 
these  points  briefly.  ' 

Tariff  filing  requirements  are  retained. 
Liner  operators  will  still  be  prevented 
from  charging  less  than  the  published 
rates  in  their  tariffs,  in  order  to  insure 
they  act  as  common  carriers  without  dis- 
crimination among  shippers.  This  fair 
competition  mandate  applies  recipro- 
cally both  to  carriers  and  to  shippers 
and  supports  the  theory  of  the  confer- 
ence system  that  a  common  tariff  can 
neutralize,  to  a  large  extent,  the  prospect 
of  predatory  economic  competition  be- 
tween serving  a  given  trade  and  thus 
insure  stable  rates. 

Loyalty  contracts  could  Include  dual 
rates  or  a  series  of  rate  spreads  provid- 
ing lower  rates  in  turh  for  shipper  loy- 
alty, limited  to  an  aggregate  15  percent 
differential.  This  can  be  an  important 
tool  for  achieving  trade  stability.  The 
bill  avoids  the  need  to  submit  each  loy- 
alty contract  for  Commission  approval. 

Independent  neutral-body  policing 
would  also  be  required  since  it  can  be 
an  effective  companion  to  FMC  policing 
and  thus  would  reduce  the  need  to  have 
a  large  force  of  Government  personnel. 
Moreover,  a  neutral  body  is  less  likely  to 
be  stymied  by  foreign  blocking  statutes 
because  it  is  created  through  commercial 
negotiation  of  carriers  from  the  inter- 
ested nations.  I  am  open  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  independents  .also  should  be 
required  to  engage  a  neutral  body  and 
that  there  should  be  a  common  neutral 
body  for  all  in  a  trade.  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  necessary,  though, 
so  my  bill  extends  the  requirement  only 
to  conference  members. 

With  respect  to  regulations  affecting 
freight  forwarders,  the  bill  eliminates 
licensing  requirements,  while  retaining 
certain  safeguards  to  see  that  freight 
fc^arders  are  economically  stable  and 
will  not  act  as  conduits  for  Illegal  re- 
bates. 

The  bill  would  Include  the  controlled 
carrier  provisions  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1978,  a  clear  list  of  prohibited  activ- 
ities, and  a  clearly  defined  set  of  guide- 
lines and  requirements  for  Commission 
proceedings  leading  to  damage  awards 
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or  penalties.  Further  provisions  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  Identify  certain 
types  of  agreement  for  exemption  irom 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  Tnis  pro- 
vision permits  flexibility  to  reduce  un- 
necessary burdens  such  as  may  now  exist 
for  ports  or  terminal  operators. 

Finally,  a  few  comments  on  what  my 
bill  does  not  contain.  It  does  not  contam 
language  calling  for  substantial  carriage 
of  cargo  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  While  I  am 
sympathetic  to  this  goal,  it  is  patently 
inconsistent  with  the  concept  of  regula- 
tory poacy  in  international  commerce. 
It  is  worth  noting  again  that  the  clear 
antitrust  immunity  in  this  bill  will  re- 
move a  handicap  to  U.S.-flag  carriers  and 
this  should  help  revitalize  the  U.S.-flag 
fleet.  The  bill  should  not  become  a  ve- 
hicle for  affirmative  promotion.  Our 
trade  relies  on  a  fleet  of  vessels  flying  im- 
der  many  different  flags.  The  bill  also 
does  include  criteria  lor  negotiating  in- 
tergovernmental maritime  agreements. 
These  are  not  within  the  province  of  our 
regulatory  policy  or  the  FMC.  A  solution 
to  this  issue  should  await  an  administra- 
tion position  on  bilaterals. 

I  sun  hopeful  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
stimulate  the  liner  shipping  industry  as 
well  as  our  import-export  trade.  I  believe 
it  will  harmonize  our  laws  with  those  of 
our  trading  partners  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  broader  commercial  policies. 
I  also  believe  it  would  be  a  significant 
step  in  our  broader  effort  to  redefine  our 
Nation's  maritime  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  and  the  let- 
ter I  referred  to  from  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Drew  Lewis,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letter  from  Secretary  of  Trans- 
pcntatlon  Drew  Lewis,  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  or  Polict. 

The  objectives  of  United  States  regulation 
of  International  liner  shipping  are: 

(1)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  efficient 
ocean  transportation  system  through  com- 
mercial means,  with  a  minimum  government 
Involvement,  In  order  to  serve  the  needs  of 
United   States  foreign   commerce: 

(2)  to  foster  reliable  and  responsible  serv- 
ice by  ocean  common  carriers  and  confer- 
ences: 

(3)  to  assure  ocean  transportation  rates 
and  practices  for  United  States  exporters 
and  Importers  that  are  internationally  com- 
petitive, and  which  are  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory; 

(4)  to  harmonize  United  States  shipping 
practices  with  those  of  its  major  trading 
partners: 

(5)  to  permit  cooperation  among  carriers 
and  rationalization  of  services:  and 

(6)  to  facilitate  efficient  and  timely  regu- 
lation by  a  single  Federal  agency  of  the 
various  aspects  of  International  liner  ship- 
ping responsive  to  the  growth  of  ocean  com- 
merce and  International  developments  af- 
fecting that  commerce. 

Sxc.  3.  DErmiTiowB. 

As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "agreement"  means  understandings, 
arrangements  and  associations,  written  or 
oral,  and  any  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof; 


(2)  "antitrust  laws"  means  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1890  (ch.  047.  26  Stat.  309).  as 
amended:  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (ch. 
323,  38  Stat.  730).  as  amended;  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (38  Stat.  717),  as 
amended:  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  of 
August  27,  1894  (28  Stat.  570),  as  amended: 
the  Act  of  June  19,  1936  (ch.  602,  49  Stat. 
1526) ,  as  amended:  the  Antitrust  Civil  Proc- 
ess Act  (76  Stat.  648).  as  amended;  and 
amendments  and  Acts  supplementary 
thereto; 

(3)  "bulk  cargo"  means — 

(A)  cargo  that  Is  loaded  and  carried  in 
bulk  without  mark  or  count;  and 

(B)  cargo  commonly  termed  "neo-bulk", 
such  as  forest  products  in  an  unfinished  or 
semifinished  state,  which  requires  specialized 
handling  and  Is  moved  In  lot  sizes  which 
range  from  being  too  large  for  containers  up 
to.  and  including,  shipload  lot  sizes; 

(4)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission; 

(5)  "common  carrier"  means  a  person, 
whether  or  not  actually  operating  a  vessel, 
who  holds  himself  out  to  engage  in  trans- 
portation by  water  for  hire  as  a  public  em- 
ployment and  undertakes  to  carry  for  ship- 
pers indifferently; 

(6)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
ocean  common  carriers  which  provides  ocean 
transportation  on  a  particular  route  or 
rcrutes  and  which  operates  within  the  frame- 
work of  an  agreement  establishing  rates  and 
any  other  conditions  of  service; 

(7)  "controlled  carrier"  means  any  ocean 
common  carrier  that  is,  or  whose  operating 
assets  are,  directly  or  Indirectly  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  government  under  whose 
registry  the  vessels  of  such  carrier  operate. 
Ownership  or  control  by  a  government  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  with  respect  to  any 
carrier  If — 

(A)  a  majortty  portion  of  the  Interest  In 
the  carrier  is  owned  or  controlled  In  any 
manner  by  that  government,  by  any  agency 
thereof,  or  by  any  public  or  private  person 
controlled  by  that  government;  or 

(B)  that  government  has  the  right  to  ap- 
point or  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors,  the  chief  operating 
officer  or  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
carrier; 

(8)  "deferred  rebate"  means  a  return,  by 
an  ocean  common  carrier,  of  any  portion  of 
the  freight  money  to  any  shipper  as  a  con- 
sideration for  that  shipper  giving  all,  or  any 
portion,  of  his  shipments  to  that  or  any  other 
ocean  common  carrier,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, the  payment  of  which  is  deferred  be- 
yond the  completion  of  the  service  for  which 
it  Is  paid,  and  is  made  only  if,  during  both 
the  period  for  which  computed  and  the 
period  of  deferment,  the  shipper  has  com- 
piled with  the  terms  of  the  rebate  agreement 
or  arrangement; 

(9)  "fighting  ship"  means  a  vessel  used  in 
a  particular  trade  by  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier or  group  of  such  carriers  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding,  preventing,  or  reducing  com- 
petition by  driving  another  ocean  common 
carrier  out  of  such  trade; 

(10)  "loyalty  contract"  means  a  contract 
with  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  conference 
by  which  a  contract  shipper  obtains  lower 
rates  by  committing  all  or  a  fixed  portion  of 
Its  cargo  to  such  carrier  or  conference; 

( 11 )  "non- vessel-operating  common  carrier 
means  a  coounon  carrier  by  water  that  does 
not  operate  the  vessels  by  which  the  ocean 
transportation  service  is  provided.  A  non- 
vessel-operating  common  carrier  is  a  shipper 
In  his  relationship  with  ocean  common 
carriers; 

(12)  "ocean  common  carrier"  means  a  ves- 
sel-operating common  carrier,  except  ferry 
boats  and  ocean  tramps,  engaged  in  the 
transportation  by  water  of  passengers  or 
cargo  between  the  United  States  and  a  for- 
eign country,  whether  In  the  import  or  ex- 
port trade: 


(13)  "other  person  subject  to  this  Act" 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  buslnees  of 
consolidating,  freight  forwarding,  or  furnish- 
ing wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other 
terminal  facilities  in  connection  with  an 
ocean  common  carrier: 

(14)  "ocean  freight  forwarder"  meana  a 
person  In  the  United  States  who — 

(A)  dispatches  sbtpmenta  via  ocean  com- 
mon carriers;  and 

(B)  processes  the  documentation  or  per- 
forms related  activities  Incident  to  such 
shipments; 

(15)  "person"  includes  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  associations,  ex- 
isting under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  Dis- 
trict, or  possession  thereof,  or  of  any  for- 
eign country; 

(16)  "rates"  means  charges,  classifications, 
rales,  or  regulations  that  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  a  shipper's  ocean  transportation 
costs; 

(17)  "shipper"  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  cargo  is  provided  or  the  person  to  whom 
delivery  is  to  be  made; 

(18)  "shippers'  council"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  their  agents,  other  than 
ocean  freight  forwarders  and  non-vessel- 
operating  common  carriers: 

(19)  "surcharge"  means  any  temporary 
change  in  rates  that  is  necessary  to  cover 
a  sudden  or  extraordinary  change  incurred 
by  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  conference 
with  respect  to  its  costs  or  revenues; 

(20)  "tariff"  means  any  schedule  of  rates 
pertaining  to  ocean  transportation,  includ- 
ing any  supplement,  amendment  or  reissue; 

(21)  "through  Intermodal  rate"  means  the 
single  amount  charged  by  an  ocean  conunon 
carrier  in  connection  with  through  transpor- 
tation; 

(22)  "through  transportation"  means 
transportation  by  two  or  more  carriers  at 
least  one  of  which  is  an  ocean  common  car- 
rier, between  a  United  States  point  or  port 
and  a  foreign  point  or  port. 

(23)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  all 
other  United  States  territories  and  posses- 
sions. 

Sec.  4.  AtrraosizEO  Acttvitxbs. 

(a)  Conference  AcnvrriEs. — Ocean  com- 
mon carriers  or  other  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  may  agree  to— 

(1)  discuss,  fix,  regulate,  and  agree  upon 
rates,  surcharges,  accommodations  and  other 
conditions  of  services; 

(2)  pool  or  apportion  earnings,  losses,  or 
traffic; 

(3)  allot  ports  or  restrlot  or  otherwise  reg- 
ulate the  number  and  character  of  saUlngs 
between  ports; 

(4)  limit  or  regulate  the  volume  or  charac- 
ter of  cargo  or  passenger  traffic  to  be 
carried; 

(5)  engage  in  exclusive,  preferential,  or 
cooperative  working  arrangements; 

(6)  enter  Into  other  agreements  to  con- 
trol, regulate,  or  prevent  competition  among 
themselves;  and 

(7)  limlit.  in  the  case  of  conferences,  mem- 
bership. 

(b)  Intermodal  AcnvrrxES. — Ocean  com- 
mon carriers  or  other  persons  subject  to  this 
Act  may  agree  with  each  other  or  with  any 
combination  of  air  carriers,  raU  carriers, 
motor  carriers,  or  other  common  carriers  by 
water  to — 

(1)  establish  through  transportation 
routes  for  the  movement  of  cargo:  and 

(2)  establish  through  intermodal  rates,  or 
concur  in  tariffs. 

(c)  SmppERS'  COTXNCH,  Acttvities. — Ship- 
pers who  are  members  of  a  shippers'  council 
organized  or  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  may — 

(1)  mutually  consult  and  exchange  Infer- 
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matlon  or  views  regarding  general  rate  levels, 
rules,  practices,  or  services; 

(2)  agree  upon  common  positions;  and 

(3)  consult  and  negotiate  with  any  ocean 
common  carrier  or  conference  regarding 
general  rate  levels,  rales,  practices,  or  serv- 
ices. 

Sec  5.  Agreements. 

(a)  In  General. — No  concerted  activity 
authorized  by  section  4  shall  be  permitted 
under  this  Act  except  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment that  has  become  effective  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

(b)  Filing  Requirements. — A  true  copy  of 
every  agreement  entered  into  with  respect 
to  any  activity  described  in  section  4  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission.  In  the  case  of 
oral  agreements,  complete  memoranda  speci- 
fying m  detail  the  substance  of  such  agree- 
ments shall  be  filed.  Within  ten  working 
days  of  receipt,  the  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit a  notice  of  filing  to  the  Federal  Register 
for  publication. 

(c)  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS.— Every  Con- 
ference must — 

(1)  provide  that  any  limitation  on  mem- 
bership Is  based  on  commercially  reasonable 
criteria; 

(2)  permit  any  member  to  withdraw  from 
membership  upon  reasonable  notice  with- 
out penalty; 

(3)  engage  the  services  of  an  Independent 
neutral  body  to  police  fully  the  obligations 
of  the  conference  and  Its  members; 

(4)  provide  the  right  of  independent  ac- 
tion— 

(A)  In  any  agreement  between  carriers  not 
members  of  the  same  conference,  for  each 
carrier,  and.  in  any  agreement  between  con- 
ferences serving  different  trades  that  would 
otherwise  be  naturally  competitive,  for  each 
conference;  or 

(B)  in  any  intermodal  agreement,  for  air 
carriers,  rail  carriers,  motor  carriers,  or  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  not  subject  to  this  Act 
to  establish  their  portion  of  through  Inter- 
modal rates  or  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  apply  exclusively  to  the  services 
performed  by  such  carriers. 

(6)  provide  for  a  consultation  process  de- 
signed to  insure — 

(A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes; 

(B)  cooperatioii  in  preventing  malpractice; 

(C)  procedures  for  promptly  and  fairly 
considering  shippers'  requests  and  com- 
plaints: and 

(D)  regular  and  orderly  communication 
and  exchange  of  Information  with  shippers 
and  shippers'  councils  In  their  trade. 

(d)  Shippers'  Council  Agreements. — 
Every  shippers'  council  must — 

(1)  limit  membership  to  those  shippers 
that  have  a  direct  financial  Interest  in  the 
export  or  Import  of  the  commodities  covered 
by  the  agreement; 

(2)  provide  that  membership  Is  voluntary; 

(3)  provide  that  the  members  have  the 
right  to  act  Independently  with  any  carrier 
or  conference; 

(4)  provide  for  a  consultation  process  de- 
signed to  Insure — 

(A)  commercial  resolution  of  disputes: 

(B)  cooperation  in  preventing  malprac- 
tice: 

(C)  regular  and  orderly  communication 
%nd  exchange  of  information  with  confer- 
ences in  their  trade. 

Sec  6.  Action  on  Agreements. 

(a)  Rejection  bt  the  Commission. — Any 
agreement  that  does  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5  shall  be  rejected  by 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Standards. — The  Commission  shall  by 
order,  after  notice  and  hearing,  disapprove 
or  modify  any  agreement  that  it  finds — 

(1)  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  un- 
fair as  between  carriers,  shippers,  exporters, 
importers,  or  ports,  or  between  exporters 
from  the  United  States  and  their  foreign 
competitors:  or 


(2)  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 
The    Commission    shaU    approve    aU    other 
agreements. 

(c)  Bttroen  of  Proof. — ^The  burden  of 
proof  in  any  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  the  party  opposing  the  agreement. 

(d)  DtTRATioN  OF  EFFECTIVENESS. — Agree- 
ments that  are  approved  shall  remain  In 
effect  imtil  withdrawn,  cancelled,  or  modi- 
fied. The  Commission  shall  not  on  its  own 
motion  limit  the  duration  of  an  agreement's 
effectiveness. 

(e)  Final  Decision — ^Time. — The  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  a  final  decision  on  any  agree- 
ment within  180  days  after  filing  with  the 
Commission.  For  good  cause  the  Commission 
may  extend  the  time  period  once  for  not 
more  than  90  days. 

(f)  Delay. — If  a  final  decision  Is  not  Is- 
sued within  the  180  day  period  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b) ,  or  by  the  end  of  any 
extension  period,  the  agreement  shall  go 
into  effect  as  filed.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  It  is  unable  to  issue  a  final 
order  within  such  period  or  extension  due 
to  willful  delays  directly  attributable  to 
either  a  proponent  or  a  complainant,  the 
Commission  may  disapprove  the  agreement, 
or  permit  It  to  become  effective,  solely  on 
the  basis  of  such  delay. 

(g)  Compliance  With  Subpoena  or  Dis- 
covery.— In  any  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  disapprove  any 
agreement  for  failure  of  a  proponent  of  the 
agreement  to  comply  with  any  subpoena  or 
discovery  order  lawfully  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  7.  Loyalty  Contracts. 

(a)  Contract  Requirements. — Any  con- 
ference or  ocean  common  carrier  engaged  In 
foreign  commerce  may  utilize  loyalty  con- 
tracts. If  each  such  contract  meets  the  fol- 
lovring  requirements: 

(1)  The  contract  is  available  to  all  ship- 
pers on  equal  terms  and  conditions. 

(2)  The  contract  shipper  is  permitted 
prompt  release  from  the  contract  with  re- 
spect to  any  shipment  or  shipments  for 
which  the  contracting  carrier  or  conference 
of  carriers  cannot  provide  space  requested  on 
reasonable  notice  by  the  shipper. 

(3)  The  contract  provides  that  whenever  a 
rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods  under  the  con- 
tract becomes  effective.  Insofar  as  It  Is  under 
the  control  of  the  carrier  or  conference,  the 
rate —       '' 

(A)  may  not  be  Increased  on  less  than 
90  days'  notice,  except  upon  agreement  of 
the  applicable  shipper;  and 

(B)  may  be  Increased  on  not  less  than 
30  days'  notice  If  the  increase  is  to  a  level 
no  higher  than  that  from  which  the  par- 
ticular rate  was  reduced  within  180  days 
Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  In- 
crease, or  If  the  Increase  Is  a  surcharge. 

(4)  TTie  contract  covers  only  those  goods 
of  the  contract  shipper  as  to  the  shipment 
of  which  It  has  the  legal  right  at  the  time 
of  shipment  to  select  the  carrier.  It  shall  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  the  contract  if.  before 
the  time  of  shipment  and  with  the  intent  to 
avoid  Its  obligation  under  the  contract,  the 
contract  shipper  divests  Itself,  or  with  the 
same  Intent  permits  itself  to  be  divested,  of 
the  legal  right  to  select  the  carrier  and  the 
shipment  is  carried  by  a  carrier  which  is 
not  a  party  to  the  contract.  In  any  dispute 
under  this  paragraph  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  contract  shipper. 

(5)  The  contract  shipper  is  not  required 
to  divert  shipments  of  goods  from  natural 
routings  not  served  by  the  carrier  or  con- 
ference where  direct  carriage  is  available. 

(6)  The  damages  recoverable  for  breach  by 
either  party  are  limited  to  actual  damages  to 
be  determined  after  breach  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  contract  law.  The  con- 
tract may  specify,  however,  that  In  the  case 
of  a  breach  by  a  contract  shipper  the  dam- 


ages may  be  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
freight  charges  computed  at  the  contract 
rate  on  the  particular  shipment,  less  the 
cost  of  handling. 

(7)  The  contract  shipper  is  permitted  to 
terminate  at  ocme  time  without  penalty 
upon  90  dayc'  notice. 

(8)  The  carrier  or  conference  Is  permitted 
on  90  days'  notice  to  terminate  the  contract 
rate  system  In  whole  or  with  respect  to  any 
commodity  without  penalty. 

(9)  The  contract  provides  for  a  spread  or 
series  of  spreads,  to  be  commerciaUy  deter- 
mined, between  tariff  rates  and  rates  charged 
contract  shippers  that  shaU  not  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  IS  per  centum. 

(10)  The  ccntract  excludes  bulk  cargo. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Contract  Not  in  Con- 
formity.— The  utilization  of  a  loyalty  con- 
tract that  is  not  in  conformity  with  one  or 
more  of  the  requirements  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  treated  as  a  violation  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Exemption  From  Antitrust  Laws. 

(a)  The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply  to: 

( 1 )  Any  agreement  or  activity  described  In 
section  4; 

(2)  any  loyalty  contract  that  conforms 
with  the  requirements  of  section  7,  or  any 
activity  pursuant  to  that  loyalty  contract: 

(3)  any  agreement  or  ac'lvity  that  relates 
solely  to  transportation  services  between 
foreign  countries; 

(4)  any  agreement  or  activity  that  relates 
to  shlpperj'  councils  c^eratlng  exclusively 
outside  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  any  agreement  or  activity  to  provide 
or  furnish  wharlage,  dock,  warehouse,  or 
other  terminal  facilities  exclusively  outside 
the  United  States. 

(b)  ThU  Act  shall  not  be  con:trued  to  ex- 
tend antitrust  Immunity  to  air  carriers,  rail 
carriers,  motor  carriers,  or  common  carriers 
by  water  not  subject  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Tariffs. 

(ai  In  General. — (1)  Exc^t  with  regard 
to  bulk  cargo,  every  ocean  common  carrier 
shall  file  with  the  Commission,  and  keep 
open  to  public  inspection,,  tariffs  showing 
all  its  rates  between  all  polnte  on  its  own 
route  and  on  any  through  transportation 
route  which  has  been  established.  Such 
tariffs  shall  plainly  Indicate  the  places  be- 
tween which  cargo  will  be  carried,  list  each 
classification  of  cargo  in  use,  state  separately 
each  additional  charge,  privilege,  or  faciUty 
under  the  control  of  the  carrier  or  con- 
ference and  any  rules  or  regulations  that  In 
any  way  change,  affect,  or  determine  any 
part  or  the  aggregate  of  such  rates  or 
charges,  and  include  sample  cc^ies  of  any 
loyalty  contract,  bill  of  lading,  contract  of 
affreightment,  or  other  document  evidencing 
the  transportation  agreement. 

(2)  Copies  of  such  tariffs  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  person  and  a  reasonable 
charge  may  be  assessed  for  them. 

(b)  Initial  Rates  and  Rate  Chances. — ^No 
initial  rates  or  increases  in  existing  rates 
shall  become  effective  earlier  than  30  days 
after  filing  with  the  Commission.  Any  change 
In  the  rates  that  results  In  a  described  cost 
to  the  shipper  may  become  effective  upon 
publication  and  filing  with  the  Commission. 
The  Commission,  for  good  cause,  may  allow 
rate  increases  or  surcharges  to  become  ef- 
fective In  less  than  30  days. 

(c)  Refund  or  Charges. — The  Commis- 
sion may  permit  an  ocean  common  carrier 
or  conference  to  refund  a  portion  of  freight 
charges  collected  from  a  shipper  or  waive 
the  collection  of  a  portion  of  the  charges 
from  a  shipper  where  It  appears  that  there  is 
an  error  In  a  tariff  of  a  clerical  or  adminis- 
trative nature  due  to  inadvertence  in  falling 
to  file  a  new  tariff  and  that  such  refund  wIU 
not  result  In  discrimination  among  shippers, 
porte,  or  carriers.  The  application  for  refund 
mufit  be  filed  with  the  C^ommlsslon  within 
180  days  from  the  date  of  shipment. 
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SSC.    10.   OONTSOLLXS   CAUIIZKS. 

(•)  CoNTBOLXxo  Camukb  Ratxs. — No  con- 
trolled carrier  subject  to  thU  section  shall 
malnUln  rates  In  Its  tarlSs  filed  with  the 
Commission  that  are  below  a  level  that  Is 
Just  and  rewonable.  The  Commission  may,  at 
any  time  after  notice  and  hearing,  disapprove 
any  rate  which  the  controlled  carrier  has 
failed  to  demonstrate  to  be  Just  and  reason- 
able. In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
controlled  carrier  to  demonstrate  that  Its 
rate  is  Just  and  reasonable.  Rates  filed  by  a 
controlled  carrier  that  have  been  rejected, 
suspended,  or  disapproved  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  void,  and  their  use  Is  unlawful. 

(b)  Rate  Stajtdabds. — For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  In  determining  whether  rates  by 
a  controlled  carrier  are  Just  and  reasonable, 
the  Commission  may  take  Into  account  ap- 
propriate factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  whether — 

(I)  the  rates  which  have  been  filed  are 
below  a  level  which  Is  fully  compensatory  to 
the  controlled  carrier  based  upon  that  Car- 
rier's actual  costs  or  upon  Its  constructive 
costs,  which  are  hereby  defined  as  the  costs 
of  another  carrier,  other  than  a  controlled 
carrier,  operating  similar  vessels  and  equip- 
ment In  the  same  or  a  similar  trade: 

(3)  the  rates  are  the  same  as  or  similar  to 
those  filed  or  assessed  by  other  carriers  In 
the  same  trade: 

(3)  tbe  rates  are  required  to  assure  move- 
ment of  particular  cargo  In  the  trade:  or 

(4)  the  rates  are  required  to  maintain  ac- 
ceptable continuity,  level,  or  quality  of  com- 
mon carrier  service  to  or  from  affected  ports. 

(c)  EiTECTiVE  Date  or  Rates. — The  rates 
of  controlled  carriers  shall  not,  without  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Commission,  become 
effective  sooner  than  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  filing  with  the  Commission.  After 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
each  controlled  carrier  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  file,  within  20  days 
of  request,  with  respect  to  Us  existing  or  pro- 
posed rates,  a  statement  of  Justification  that 
sufficiently  details  the  controlled  carrier's 
need  and  purpose  for  such  rates,  upon  which 
the  Commission  may  reasonably  base  its  de- 
termination of  the  lawfulness  thereof. 

(a)  Disapphovai,  of  Rates. — Whenever  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates, 
filed  by  a  controlled  carrier  may  be  unjust 
and  unreasonable,  the  Commission  may  Issue 
an  order  to  the  controlled  carrier  to  show 
cause  why  such  rates  should  not  be  disap- 
proved. Pending  a  determination  as  to  their 
lawfulness  in  such  a  proceeding,  the  Com- 
mission may  ::'.:£pend  such  rates  at  any  time 
before  their  effective  date.  In  the  case  of 
rates  that  have  already  become  effective,  the 
Commission  may,  upon  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  to  show  cause,  suspend  such  rates  on 
not  less  than  60  days'  notice  to  the  con- 
trolled carrier.  No  period  of  suspension  under 
this  subsection  may  be  greater  than  180  days. 
Whenever  the  Conmilsslon  has  suspended  any 
rate  under  this  subsection,  the  affected 
carrier  may  file  new  rates  to  take  effect  Im- 
mediately during  the  suspension  period  In 
lieu  of  the  suspended  rates:  except  that  the 
Commission  may  reject  such  new  rates  If 
It  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  unjust  and 
unreasonable 

(e)  PaEsiDENTZAL  REVIEW. — Concurrently 
with  the  publication  thereof,  the  Conunis- 
slon  shall  transmit  to  the  President  any  order 
of  suspension  or  final  order  of  disapproval 
of  rates  of  a  controlled  carrier  subject  to 
this  section.  Within  ten  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt or  the  effective  date  of  such  Commis- 
sion order,  whichever  is  later,  the  President 
may  request  the  Commission  In  writing  to 
stay  the  effect  of  the  Commission's  order  if 
he  finds  that  such  stay  is  required  for  rea- 
sons of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
which  reasons  shall  be  specified  In  the  re- 
port. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,   the  Commission  shall  immediately 


grant  sucti  request  by  the  Issuance  ct  an 
order  In  which  the  President's  request  shall 
be  described.  During  any  such  stay,  the 
President  shall,  whenever  practicable,  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  matter  in  controversy 
by  negotiation  with  representatives  of  the 
applicable  foreign  governments. 

(f)  Exceptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to — 

( 1 )  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  state  whose 
vessels  are  entitled  by  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  national  or  most- 
favored-nation  treatment; 

(3)  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  state 
which,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
has  subscribed  to  the  statement  of  shipping 
policy  contained  In  note  1  to  annex  A  of 
the  Code  of  Liberalization  of  Current  In- 
visible Operations,  adopted  by  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development: 

(3)  rates  of  any  controlled  carrier  In  any 
particular  trade  which  are  covered  by  an 
agreement  effective  under  section  6,  other 
than  an  agreement  In  which  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  controlled  carriers  not  otherwise 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section: 

(4)  rates  governing  the  transportation  of 
cargo  by  a  controlled  carrier  between  the 
country  by  whose  government  It  Is  owned 
or  controlled,  as  defined  herein  and  the 
United  States: 

(6)  a  trade  served  exclusively  by  controlled 
carriers;  or 

(6)  any  controlled  carrier  regUtered  in  a 
state  which,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
Is  among  those  designated  a  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country  for  purposes  of  the  general- 
ized system  of  preferences,  provided  for  in 
title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  20««, 
19  use.  2461  et  seq.).  and  set  forth  In  gen- 
eral headnote  3(c)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  Annotated  (1978),  and 
which  has  vessels  registered  within  Its  Juris- 
diction that  are  privately  owned  and  not 
operated  by  a  controlled  carrier. 

Sec.    11.   Ocean   Fkeicht  Fobwakoe>s  and 

NON-VESSEL-OPEaATING      COMMON       CARBIEBS. 

(a)  Bonding  Rsqubement. — No  person 
may  act  as  an  ocean  freight  forwarder  or  non- 
vessel-operating  common  carrier  unless  that 
person  has  furnished  a  bond  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  no  less  than  $150,000  that  Is 
issued  by  a  surety  company  found  acceptable 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  Exception. — A  person  whose  primary 
business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise  may  for- 
ward shipments  of  such  merchandise  for  his 
own  account  without  a  bond. 

(c)  Compensation  op  Forwabdebs  bt  Cab- 

BIEBS. — 

(1)  An  ocean  common  carrier  shall  com- 
pensate an  ocean  freight  forwarder  In  con- 
nection with  any  cargo  shipment  dispatched 
on  behalf  of  others  only  when  the  ocean 
freight  forwarder  has  certified  in  writing  that 
it  has  performed  the  following  services: 

(A)  engaged,  reserved  or  contracted  directly 
with  the  carrier  or  its  agent  for  space  aboard 
a  vessel  or  confirmed  the  availability  of  such 
space:  and 

(B)  prepared  and  processed  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading,  the  dock  receipt,  or  other  similar 
documents  with  respect  to  such  cargo. 

(2)  An  ocean  common  carrier  shall  not  pay 
compensation  for  services  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  more  than  once  on  the  same  cargo 
shipment. 

(3)  An  ocean  common  carrier  shall  not  pay 
compensation  as  provided  In  this  subsection 
to  its  agents  or  any  other  ocean  common 
carrier  or  its  agents. 

(4)  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  an 
ocean  freight  forwarder  except  in  accordance 
with  the  tariff  provisions  contained  In  sec- 
tion 9(a):  and  no  such  forwarder  is  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  from  a  common  car- 
rier with  respect  to  any  shipment  in  which 


the  forwarder  has  a  direct  or  indirect  bene- 
ficial Interest, 
acc.  vi.  PROHarrED  Acts. 

(a)  Bt  Ocean  Common  Carriers. — No  ocean 
carrier  may — 

(I)  rebate,  refund,  or  remit  in  any  maimer, 
or  by  any  device,  any  portion  of  Its  rates 
except  in  accordance  with  a  tariff  that  Is  on 
file  with  the  Commission: 

(3)  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any 
privilege,  concession,  equipment  or  facility, 
except  in  accordance  with  such  tariffs; 

(3)  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transporta- 
tion by  water  for  cargo  or  any  service  In 
connection  therewith  at  less  than  the  appli- 
cable rates  by  any  means; 

(4)  charge  rates  which  are  determined  to 
be  so  unreasonably  high  or  low  as  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States: 

(5)  charge  rates  which  are  unduly  prejudi- 
cial to  United  States  exporters  ar  compared 
with  their  foreign  competitors: 

(6)  continue  to  impose  any  surcharge 
after  the  increase  in  costs  or  loss  of  rev- 
enues that  were  the  subject  of  the  surcharge 
have  been  recovered. 

(7)  retaliate  against  any  shipper  by  re- 
fusing, or  threatening  to  refuse,  space  ac- 
commodations when  such  are  available,  or 
resort  to  other  discriminatory  or  unfair 
methods,  because  such  shipper  has  patron- 
ized any  other  carrier  or  has  filed  a  com- 
plaint charging  unfair  treatment,  or  for  any 
other  reason; 

(8)  make  any  unfair  or  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory contract  with  any  shipper  based  on 
the  volume  of  freight  offered,  or  unfairly 
treat  or  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
shipper  In  the  matter  of — 

(A)  rates, 

(B)  cargo  space  accommodations  or  other 
facilities,  due  regard  being  had  for  the  proper 
loading  of  the  vessel  and  the  available  ton- 
nage, 

(C)  the  loading  and  landing  of  freight  In 
proper  condition,  or 

(D)  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of 
claims; 

(9)  use  any  fighting  ship  or  engage  In  any 
practices  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
participation  of  non-conference   carriers; 

(10)  offer  or  pay  any  deferred  rebates;  or 

(II)  demand,  charge,  or  collect  any  rate  or 
charge  which  is  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  between 
shippers  or  ports. 

(b)  Bt  Skippers,  Ocean  Freight  Forward- 
ers OR  Non-Vessel-Operatinc  Common  Car- 
biers. — No  shipper,  ocean  freight  forwarder, 
or  non-vessel -operating  common  csu-rler  may 
obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  transportation 
from  an  ocean  common  carrier  at  rates  that 
are  less  than  those  specified  In  such  car- 
riers' tariffs  on  file  with  the  Commission. 

(c)  Bt  Other  Persons. — It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  ocean  common  carrier,  ship- 
per, or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act — 

(1)  to  operate  under  any  agreement  de- 
scribed In  section  4  that  has  not  become 
effective  under  section  6,  has  been  rejected, 
suspended,  or  disapproved,  or  to  operate  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  any  modification 
made  by  the  Commission  to  the  agreement: 
or 

(2)  knowingly  to  disclose,  offer,  solicit,  or 
receive  any  information  concerning  the  na- 
ture, kind,  quantity,  destination,  consignee, 
or  routing  of  any  property  tendered  or  de- 
livered to  an  ocean  common  carrier  or  other 
person  subject  to  this  Act  without  the  con- 
sent by  such  shipper  or  consignee  if  that 
information — 

(A)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  prej- 
udice of  such  shipper  or  consignee: 

(B)  may  Improperly  disclose  Its  bualness 
transactions  to  a  competitor:  or 

(C)  may  be  used  to  the  detriment  or  prej- 
udice of  any  carrier. 
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Nothing  In  paragraph  (3)  (hall  be  construed 
to  prevent  providing  such  Information,  In 
response  to  any  legal  process,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  State,  or  to 
any  indepenoent  neutral  body  operating 
within  the  scope  of  Ita  authority  to  fulfill 
the  policing  obligations  of  the  parties  to  an 
agreement  approved  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Complaints,  Investigations  and 
Reparations. 

(a)  Filing  or  Complaints. — Any  ocean 
common  carrier,  shipper,  or  other  person 
subject  to  this  Act  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  sworn  complaint  alleging  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  and  may  seek  reparation  for 
any  Injury  caused  to  the  complainant  by 
that  violation. 

(b)  Satisfaction  ob  Investigation  of  Com- 
plaints.— The  Commission  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  the  person 
named  therein,  who  shall,  within  a  reason- 
able time  specified  by  the  Commission,  satis- 
fy the  complaint  or  answer  it  in  vtrltlng.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  satisfied,  the- Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  It  in  such  manner  and 
by  such  means,  and  make  such  order  as  It 
deems  proper. 

(c)  Commission  Investigations. — The 
Commission,  upon  Its  own  motion,  may  In 
like  manner  and,  with  the  same  powers,  in- 
vestigate any  violation  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Reports  of  Investigation. — The  Com- 
mission shall  enter  a  written  report  of  every 
Investigation  made  under  this  Act  In  which  a 
hearing  was  held,  which  states  its  conclu- 
sions, decisions,  findings  of  fact,  and  order. 
A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  parties.  The  Commission  shall  publish 
such  reports  for  public  information  and  such 
authorized  publications  shall  be  competent 
evidence  of  such  reports  in  all  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  each  of  the  States, 
territories,  districts,  and  possessions  thereof. 

(e)  Reparations. — After  notice  and  bear- 
ing of  any  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  within  one  year, 
the  Commission  may  when  appropriate  di- 
rect the  payment  of  reparations  to  the  com- 
plainant for  actual  injury  caused  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act. 

3ec.  14.  Subpoenas  and  Discovert. 

(a)  In  Oeneral. — In  Investigations  and  ad- 
judicatory proceedings  under  this  Act — 

(1)  depositions,  written  interrogatories, 
and  discovery  procedures  may  be  utilized  by 
any  party  under  rules  and  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission  which  rules  and 
regulations,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  applicable 
In  civil  proceedings  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States:  and 

(2)  the  Commission  may  by  subpoena  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  evidence. 

(b)  Wn-NEss  Fees. — Witnesses  shall,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law.  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Suspension  or  Tariffs.— After  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Commission 
may  suspend  any  or  all  tariffs  of  any  ocean 
common  carrier,  or  the  right  of  a  conference 
member  to  utilize  conference  tariffs,  if  the 
carrier  or  conference  falls  to  supoly  informa- 
tion authorized  to  be  obtained  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Any  suspension  ordered  pursuant 
to  this  sub.sectlon  shall  be  Immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  who  mav  disapprove 
It  if  he  finds  such  dlsanproval  is  required 
for  national  defense  or  foreign  ooUcv  reasons. 

(d)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  ocean  common 
carrier  who  accents  or  handles  careo  for  car- 
riage un-ier  tariffs  which  have  been  suspend- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50  000 
for  each  shipment. 

(e)  Assistance  op  Secretabt  of  State  in 
Obtaining  Infobmatiow.— If.  m  defense  of 


its  failure  to  comply  with  a  subpoena  or 
discovery  order  issued  under  this  section,  an 
ocean  common  carrier  alleges  that  docu- 
ments or  information  located  in  a  foreign 
country  cannot  l>e  produced  because  of  the 
laws  of  that  country,  the  Commission  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  such  failure  to  comply  and  of  the  allega- 
tion relating  to  foreign  laws.  Upon  receiving 
such  notification,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  promptly  consult  with  the  government 
of  the  nation  within  which  the  documents 
or  Information  are  alleged  to  be  located  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  in 
obtaining  the  documents  or  information 
sought. 

Sec.  15.  Penalties. 

(a)  Assessment  of  Penaltt. — If  the  Com- 
mission finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  that  any  shipper,  shippers' 
council,  ocean  common  carrier,  conference, 
ocean  freight  forwarder,  or  other  person  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  has  violated  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  issued  there- 
under, such  person  is  liable  to  the  United 
Slates  for  a  civil  penalty.  The  amoimt  of 
the  civil  penalty,  unless  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  may  not  exceed  $5,000  for  each 
violation  unless  the  violation  was  willfully 
and  knowingly  committed,  In  which  case 
the  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  may  not 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  violation.  Each  day 
of  a  continuing  violation  shall  constitute 
a  separate  offense.  The  amount  of  each  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, by  written  notice.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  penalty,  the  Commission 
shall  take  Into  account  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violation 
committed  and,  with  respect  to  the  violator, 
the  degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  and  such  other 
matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

(b)  Tabifp  Suspension  fob  Rebating. — (1) 
For  any  violation  of  section  12(a)  (I),  (3), 
and  (3),  the  Commission  may  suspend  any 
or  all  tariffs  of  any  ocean  common  carriers, 
or  the  member's  right  to  use  conference 
tariffs,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  12  months. 
Any  suspension  ordered  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  Immediately  submitted 
to  the  President  who  may  disapprove  it  If 
he  finds  such  disapproval  is  required  for 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  reasons. 

(2)  Any  ocean  common  carrier  who  accepts 
or  handles  cargo  for  carriage  under  tariffs 
which  have  been  suspended  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $50,000  for  each  shipment. 

(c)  Review  of  Crvn,  Penalty. — Any  par- 
son against  whom  a  civil  penalty  is  assessed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  ob- 
tain review  thereof  under  chapter  158  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Action  Upon  Failure  to  Pat  Assess- 
ment.— If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  It  has  become 
final  and  an  unappealable  order,  or  after 
the  appropriate  court  has  entered  final 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  In  any 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  Imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review. 

(e)  CoMPBOMiSE  oB  Otheb  Action  bt  Com- 
mission.— The  Commission  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  conditions, 
any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to  assess- 
ment under  this  section. 

(f)  LiMrrATiONs.— (1)  No  fine  or  other 
punishment  shall  be  assessed  on  anv  per- 
son for  criminal  conspiracy  after  August  29, 
1972.  to  violate  anv  orovision  of  this  Act  or 
to  defraud  the  Commission  by  concealment 
of  any  such  violation. 

(2)   Any  formal  proceeding  to  assess  any 


penalty  under  this  section  shall   be  com< 
menced    within    five    years    from    the    date 
when  the  violation  occurred. 
Sec    16.  Commission  Obders. — 

(a)  In  General. — Orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  or 
to  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall  be 
made  only  after  opportunity  for  hearing  and 
upon  complaint  or  on  Its  own  motion.  Each 
order  of  the  Commission  shall  continue  In 
force  for  the  period  of  time  specified  in  the 
order,  or  until  suspended,  modified,  or  set 
aside  by  the  Commission  or  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Reversal  or  Suspension  of  Orders. — 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  order  made  by  it.  and  upon  ap- 
plication of  any  party  to  a  proceeding  may 
grant  a  rehearing  of  the  same  or  any  matter 
determined  therein.  No  rehearing  shall,  ex- 
cept by  special  order  of  the  Commission, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  such  order. 

(c)  Enforcement  of  Nonrepabation  Ob- 
debs. — In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of 
the  Commission  or  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Commission  subpoena,  the  Commis- 
sion, or  any  party  Injured  by  such  violation, 
or  the  Attorney  General  may  seek  enforce- 
ment by  any  United  States  district  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties.  If  after 
hearing,  the  court  determines  that  the  order 
was  properly  made  and  duly  ordered,  it  shall 
enforce  the  order  by  an  appropriate  Injunc- 
tion or  other  process,  mandatory  or  other- 
wise. 

(d)  Enfobcement  of  Reparation  Orders. — 
(1)  In  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  for  the  payment  of  reparation, 
the  person  to  whom  such  award  was  made 
may  seek  enforcement  of  such  order  iu  any 
United  States  district  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties. 

(3)  In  any  United  States  district  court  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable 
for  costs,  nor  for  the  costs  of  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  unless  they  accrue 
upon  his  appeal.  A  petitioner  In  a  United 
States  district  court  who  prevails  shall  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  as  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  suit. 

(3)  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  award  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  may  be  Joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  other  parties  in  such  order  may  l>e  Joined 
as  defendants.  In  a  single  suit  in  any  district 
in  which  any  one  such  plaintiff  could  main- 
tain a  suit  against  any  one  such  defendant. 
Service  of  process  against  such  defendant 
not  found  In  that  district  may  be  made  in 
any  district  in  which  is  located  any  office  of. 
or  point  to  call  on  a  regular  route  operated 
by.  such  defendant.  Judement  may  be  en- 
tered In  favor  of  any  plaintiff  against  the 
defendant  liable  to  that  plaintiff. 

(e)  Statute  of  Limitations. — Any  action 
seeking  enforcement  of  a  Commission  order 
shall  be  filed  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  order. 

(f)  Representation  in  Court. — Attorneys 
employed  by  the  Commission  shall.  If  the 
Commission  so  directs,  appear  for  and  repre- 
sent the  Commission  In  any  case  before  at 
court  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  of  the 
United  States. 

Set.  17.  Exfmptions. 

The  Commission,  uoon  aopllcatton  or  on 
Its  own  motion,  may  by  order  or  rule  exempt 
for  the  future  anv  specified  activity  or  class 
of  agreements  between  ocean  common  car- 
riers or  other  persons  sub'ect  to  this  Act 
from  any  reaulrerrent  of  this  Act.  if  it  finds 
that  su'"h  exemotlon  will  not.  substantially 
Imnatr  effective  re<'u!»tion  by  the  Commis- 
sion, be  unlustlv  discriminatory,  or  be  detri- 
mental to  commerce.  The  Commission  may 
attach  conditions  to  any  such  exemntlon 
and  may.  bv  order.  revoVe  any  such  exemp- 
tion. No  order  or  rule  of  exemption  or  revo- 
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ction  of  exemption  shall  be  Issued  unless                By  Mr.  SYMMS:  flciency  of  $400  resulting  from  a  fraudu- 

oDDortunity  for  hearing  has  been  afforded        s.  1594.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  lent  omission  of  income.  His  neighbor's 

interested  persons.  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  apply  the  civil  tax  return  contains  no  accounting  errors 

Skc.  18.  Regulations.  fraud  penalty  only  to  that  portion  of  an  but  the  neighbor  is  assessed  a  deficiency 

The  commission  shau  make  such  rules  and  underpayment  which  is  attributable  to  of  $1,000  for  fraudulently  omitting  to  re- 

regulatlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  oui  j^j^mj.  ^  ^g  Committee  on  Finance.  Porc  certain  income.  We  will  assume  that 

the  provisions  of  this  Act.                  .„_„                '  ^rvn   nuim  in  tax  retuhnb  the  two  taxpayers  are  in  the  same  tax 

SIC.  19.  REPtALS  AND  CoNTORMiNo  AMEND-                  civn.  FKAUD  IN  TAX  RETUIIN8  bracket   The  flrst  taxoavcr  will  have  to 

-«"«•                                       .«^  .     tt,.  •Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am  Java  MOO  civil  frSMnalT^^^ 

(a)  REPEAL8.-The  laws  specified  in  the  introducing  a  proposal  for  a  change  in  S^fghborfciSl  fraud  Sty  ^11  only 
following  table  are  repealed.  ?^,I"^--^L  ^"'T /"''^^l^h.'S'.t  Se  S50*?Jo'r  fLTlLg  tfreS^rt^2y.  Ses"i^ 

^£?^  *r:.".^!: 46  n.8.c.  ei3  S  S'vVfSuJ.^ThS  bm  wo^uS  SLTthe  --!i  ^--  -  ^  -^^^^-^  '-^^^  ^ 

IffbT te  use  ln?b)  Pf'^^lty  ^°/  civiMraud  from  the  present  \     •  j       rtant  in  the  administraton 

18(b)  46  U.S.C.  817  D           percent  of  the  taxpayer's  total  defl-  ^^  ^^  tax  laws,  where  we  rely  upon  the 

ae' ...::::::::::: 46  u.s.c.  825  ciency  to  100  percent  of  his  deficiency  voluntary  reporting  of  income,  that  the 

43  — — .  46  u.s.c.  841a  ""^ting  from  fraud.         ^  ,   .  ^.    .  ..  Government  strive  to  the  utmost  to  be 

Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920:                                   Our  Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  the  jj^j^    .pj^^g  means  that  the  civU   fraud 

..^°  .— :;;-L— VVV„Vc-  **  ^^^  '^^  *^'^*^  fraud  penalty  is  an  aid  in  the  col-  penalty  should   be  determined  on  the 

Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936:  lection  of  the  tax  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  amount  of  civil  fraud  involved  and  not 

!"<*>   *!  ^if  i\^^'*>  venting  fraud  in  the  preparation  of  re-  ^s  a  result  of  other  items  which  are  not 

*"  46U.S.C.  1124  turns  and  the  payment  of  the  tex.  A  find-  jn  the  least  tainted  with  fraud. 

(b)  CoN»o«MiNG  Amendments. —  ing  of  civil  fraud  is  not  a  criminal  action  j^j.   president   the  tax  section  of  the 
(a)  The  Shipping  Act    1916,  is  amended  but  it  is  a  procedure  which  results  in  the  American  Bar  Association  over  a  period 

thJ^o  ratlin  4  aL°d  insertU  the  fXw!  i^PPfi"""  ^^  ^'^^Xjl.  PfJ^^^- .  ,  ^     ,  of  many  years  has  urged  that  the  fraud 

[nfnew^^on  afteTic"  on  2                            ™^  proposal  which  I  am  introducing  penalty  be  based  only  on  the  portion  of 

"sSrs    co^enci^  wuh  the  date  of  nial.es  no  change  in  the  law  m  reference  the    deficiency    resulting    from    fraud 

enactment  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  to  Criminal  fraud,  which  is  an  action  to  rather  than  on  the  total  deficiency  for 

sections  4.  14,  16.  16,  17.  18,  20,  21,  22.  23,  punish  for  a  criminal  offense.  the  return  involved.  Last  May  during 

24.  25.  27,  29,  30,  31.  32.  33.  34.  35,  and  44        Our  sense  of  justice  requires  that  pen-  the  testimony  of  the  American  Bar  As- 

of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  only  alties  which  are  imposed  bear  a  relation  sociation  I  brought  up  the  matter  of  the 

l°«t^r'!?f^««n!l.V,*o,  ^J„?^f ^rfh-'l."^  to  the  magnitude  of  the  violation.  This  is  civil  fraud  penalty.  The  position  of  the 

rsl^or^roXtTa^rorr^iar'^^mls  *  ^^l  ^^T^^  ''V^t'''''  which  causes  Bar  Association  was  clearly  stated  in  a 

from  port  to  port  between  one  State.  Terri-  "»  to  take  a  look  at  the  present  law  re-  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Harvie  Brans- 

tory.  District,  or  possession  of  the  United  lating  to  the  civil  fraud  penalty.  comb.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  section  of 

states  and  any  other  State.  Territory.  Dis-        At  the  present  time  the  civil  fraud  pen-  taxation,  addressed  to  the  distinguished 

trict,  or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  alty  is  measured  by  the  total  deficiency  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

between  places  in  the  same  Territory.  Dis-  gf  j^e  taxpayer.  It  is  not  measured  by  the  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  that 

ir{  °rJE^*^n«°rl..,.T»  A »^»,  extent  of  the  civU  fraud  charged.  Many  Mr.  Branscomb's  letter  be  printed  in  fuU 

co*^^^Aira^meVc"om^c7s'  ^M  illustrations  can  be  cited  which  point  up  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

modifications   previously   approved  by   the  this  inequity.  Take  the  case  of  taxpayer  A  Mr.  President,  this  measure  should  be 

Commission  will  continue  In  force  and  effect  whose  legal  counsel  and  accountant  ad-  enacted  because  it  is  fair  and  just  and 

as  If  approved  under  the  provisions  of  this  vise  him  that  he  should  claim  a  particu-  in  the  interest  of  good  tax  administra- 

Act,  and  all  new  agreements,  contracts,  and  lar  transaction  as  a  capital  gain  and  not  tion.  I  urge  an  early  hearing  by  the  Com- 

ail  modifications  to  existing,  pending,  or  new  ordinary  income.  mittee  on  Finance  and  that  early  and 

S^de?*ihe°DrSo'Sro'f  tws"  A^'ct  '^'^"^"'"^        He  makes  a  fuU  disclosure  and  there  is  favorable  acticn  be  taken  by  the  commit- 
under  the  provisions_of  this  Act.  ^^  ^^^^  involved.  He  submits  his  claim  teo  and  by  the  Senate  to  the  end  that  this 

The  Secmtart  op  Transportation.  to  the  IRS.  Let  US  assume  that  the  IRS  matter  may  be  corrected. 

Wasftinfffon,  D.C..  July  17.  1981.  decided  that  the  transaction  resulted  in  Mr.  President,  a  detailed  question  and 

Hon.  Slade  Gorton,  ordinary  income,  which  resulted  in  a  answer  statement  v/hich  fully  illustrates 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma-  deficiency  of  $2,000.  Let  US  further  as-  the  problem  thit  we  face  in  reference  to 

I!l!!f„f"c^I^"'^"'-..'^,^"""*"i*  ^  *^'"""  sume  that  this  same  taxpayer  failed  to  the  civil  fraud  penalty,  has  been  pre- 

7^ate  w^hika^on  ^^j^^^^"^^-  "-^^  report  interest  income  which  resulted  in  pared  by  one  of  our  former  members. 

Dear  Slade:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  *  ^^^^  deficiency.  Failure  to  report;  in-  Carl  T.  Curtis.  He  serves  on  the  com- 

June  26  outlining  your  plans  for  legislative  come  is  clearly  a  case  of  fraud.  Under  mittee  on  implementing  recommenda- 

action  In  the  maritime  area.  T,  too.  am  anx-  the  present  law  this  taxpayer  A  would  tions  of  the  section  of  taxation  of  the 

lovis  to  begin  work  In  the  formulation  of  have  to  pay  a  civil  fraud  penalty  of  50  American  Bar  Association.  I  ask  unani- 

maritlme  policy  from  the  transportation  per-  percent  of  $2,000  plus  $100,  or  $1,050.  mous  consent  thai  Mr.  Branscomb's  let- 

spectlve,  and  I  appreciate  your  expression        -t^t   ^^,   *„].„   ar.othpr  ra<;*>  whirh   wp  ter  and  the  statement  prepared  by  Carl 

Of  support  and  cooperation.  Jf'  t^as  iaxpaver  B  Taxpayrr  B  hap!  T.  Curtis  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

I  agree  with  you  that  legislation  to  revise  ^^^^^  1°  ™  taxpayer  b.  taxpayer  u  nap-  „                      ^                          *~ 

the  regulatory  policies  In  the  Shipping  Act  P'^'^  to   have   no   nonfraudulent   items  "ecord. 

1916.  win  be  necessary  as  part  of  any  new  which  are  chaUenged  by  the  IRS.  but  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

approach  to  revitalizing  the  maritime  Indus-  taxpayer  B  does  fall  to  report  interest  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

try.  My  staff  and  I  are  prepared  to  work  with  income  which  resulted  in  a  $300  defi-  as  follows: 

^°!J  V  ^7*'°''  '■*^''''^°''y  reform  legislation  ciency    and    this    of    course    constitutes  American  Bar  Association. 

hP«rtn«               pleased  to  testify   at  your  fraud.  It  is  a  violation  three  times  the  Washington.  D.C..  May  19. 1981. 

„,""•        ^  maenitude  of  tavnavpr   A   vpt  tnvnnvpr  Subject:  Revision  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 

With  regard  to  legislation  dealing  with  the  R'fS  fraud  nenX  i.  snLrr^^^^^  Pertaining    to    Fraud    and    Negligence 

promotional   aspects  of  maritime  policy.  I  r,t„^'^"  ir&ua  penalty  is  50  percent  of  Penalties 

prefer  to  wait  until  the  Maritime  Admlnls-  *300,  or  only  $l.-)0.  as  compared  to  tax-  senator  RosEir  J  Dole 

tratlon  has  been  transferred  to  the  Depart-  Payer  A  who  is  guilty  of  a  lesser  fraud  u.S.  Senate. 

ment  of  Transportation  and  we  have  had  a  violation    but    must   pay    a   civil   fraud  Washington.  D  C 

chance   to   carefully   consider   the    complex  penalty  of  $1,050.  Dear  Senator  Dole:  During  the  course  of 

Sh^         1'      ""  developing  a  promotional         There  are  many  cases  that  could  be  testimony  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 

AMln   le?  me  «v  th»f  t  .„„     ,  .  ^ited  Which  illustrate  how  the  present  ?)"«'»  °^  "ay  18    1981,  we  were  asked  by 

Again,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  your  i__,  «__  *!,_  i_„„^in„„  „*  »u-.  ^t..n  t i  Seaator  Symms  whether  an  amendment  to 

statements  of  support.  I  have  the  highest  '^^J,?"^  *^«  ™P°^  *'°"  °^  *^*  ^=^7'  ^l*"*^  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

hopes  that  our  cooperative  efforts  will  lead  Penalty  works.  Take  the  case  of  a  tax-  relating  to  compuUtlon  of  fraud  penalties 

to  success  In  developing  a  rational  maritime  Payer  whose  return  contained  an  unin-  was  desirable 

"^"""^sin^^i.  tentional  accounting  error  which  when  The  American  Bar  Association  has  deter- 

smcerely.  audited  resulted  in  a  $1,200  deficiency,  nxlned  that  the  provisions  pertaining  to  the 

and  that  this  same  taxpayer  had  a  de-  computation  of  the  fraud  and  negligence 
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penalties  should  be  revised.  Enclosed  are  our 
recommendations  1971-7.  1976-5  and  1969-2 
to  this  effect. 

Under  oar  recommendations,  the  penalty 
would  be  based  upon  the  underpayment  of 
tax  which  Is  due  to  fraud  or  negligence.  In 
lieu  of  the  entire  tax  deficiency,  as  at  pres- 
ent. We  are  aware  of  Instances  In  which  the 
Item  Involving  negligence  was  very  small  In 
a  corporate  tax  return  Involving  a  great  deal 
of  Income,  and  In  which  the  negligence 
penalty  was  not  Imposed  because  the  penalty 
would  have  been  so  far  out  of  line  with  the 
offense.  Our  recommendations  would  make 
the  penalty  more  closely  related  to  the 
offense. 

You  will  observe  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  does  not  make  a  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  rate  which  should 
be  used  In  computing  fraud  and  negligence 
penalties,  If  the  statute  is  rewritten  as  we 
suggest.  The  officers  of  the  Section  recognize 
that  the  revision  of  the  rate  used  In  com- 
puting the  penalty  would  certainly  be  an 
appropriate  Item  for  consideration  by  your 
committee. 

The  Section  of  Taxation  lecognizes  the 
Importance  of  appropriate  provislon.s  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  our  tax  laws  and  was 
gratified  to  hear  of  the  Interest  of  your 
committee  'n  improving  the  effectiveness  and 
fairness  of  the  provisions  for  penalties  for 
fraud  and  negligence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Uarvie  Branscomb,  Jr. 

Why  the  Civn,  Fraud  Penaltt  Should  Be 
Changed 
This  statement  was  prepared  by  Carl  T. 
Curtis  of  the  Nelson  &  Harding  law  firm, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC.  20036,  in  support  of  a  re- 
quest for  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  & 
Means  and  for  presentation  at  the  hearings 
of  said  committees. 

1.  Q.  What  is  civil  fraud? 

A.  A  finding  of  civil  fraud  Is  not  a  crim- 
inal action  but  it  Is  a  procedure  which  re- 
sults in  the  Imposition  of  a  civil  penalty. 
The  civil  fraud  penalty  has  been  described 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  an  aid  In  the  collection  of  the  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  preventinK  fraud  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  returns  and  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
The  civil  fraud  penalty  for  the  most  part  Is 
measured  by  the  tax  involved.' 

2.  Q.  How  does  civil  fraud  differ  from  crim- 
inal fraud? 

A.  An  action  In  criminal  fraud  is  an  ac- 
tion to  punish  for  a  criminal  offense.  A 
criminal  penalty  may  be  Imposed  only  after 
charges  are  brought  and  a  guilty  plea  Is  en- 
tered or  a  trial  Is  held  and  a  conviction  of  a 
misdemeanor  or  a  felony  and  is  measured  by 
the  degree  of  the  offense. 

3.  Q.  What  is  the  penalty  for  criminal 
fraud? 

A.  The  penalty  for  criminal  fraud  is  a  fine 
or  Imprisonment. 

4.  Q.  What  Is  the  penalty  for  civil  fraud? 
A.  The    penalty    Is    60    percent    of    the 

amount  of  the  tax  owing  or.  In  other  words, 
50  percent  of  the  deficiency. 

5.  Q.  For  purposes  of  fieurlng  the  civil 
fraud,  what  constitutes  a  deficiency? 

A.  When  a  taxpayer's  return  Is  audited, 
any  additional  amounts  found  due  consti- 
tute a  deficiency. 

6.  What  kind  of  Items  could  be  included 
in  the  makeup  of  a  deflciencv  that  would 
have  no  connection  with  fraud  and  would 
not  be  tainted  with  fraud  In  any  way? 

A.  A  taxpayer  may  make  a  full  disclosure 
of  all  his  Income.  His  leiral  co'insel  and  his 
accountant  may  well  advise  him  that  a  par- 
ticular transaction  oueht  to  be  claimed  as  a 
capital  gain  and  not  as  ordinary  income 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  deter- 
mine that  the  particular  transaction  con- 


stitutes ordinary  income  and  thus  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  payment.  There  isn't  the 
slightest  taint  of  fraud  and  the  facts  were 
fully  disclosed  and  the  taxpayer  exercised 
his  rignt  to  ask  for  such  a  determination. 

Another  e.xample  of  a  deficiency  item  which 
may  have  no  fraud  implication  at  all:  A  tax- 
payer knows  that  he  has  paid  out  certain 
sizable  sums  for  business  travel,  eniertain- 
ment  and  expenses.  He  claims  them  in  his 
return.  Upon  audit,  he  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient records  to  justify  these  expenses  and 
they  are  dis.illowed.  This  aids  materially  to 
ills  tax  and  it  is  a  deficiency. 

Another  e.taraple  of  a  deficiency  Item  that 
need  not  be  tainted  with  fraud  could  relate 
to  stock  options.  In  many  instances  there 
is  no  tax  due  when  the  stock  option  is  ex- 
ercised, but  the  tax  is  due  when  the  stock 
is  eventually  sold.  There  are  situations 
where  a  tax  is  due  when  the  stock  option 
is  exercised.  A  taxpayer  may  disclose  every 
detail  of  the  transaction  in  his  return 
and  exercise  his  lawful  right  and  ask  for  a 
determination  of  no  tax  due.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  may  find  that  the  tax  Is 
due  upon  the  exercise  of  the  option  and  the 
amount  of  the  tax  involved  becomes  a  defi- 
ciency. 

An  example  which  relates  to  consolidated 
returns  is  discussed  in  the  answer  to  Ques- 
tion 10. 

7.  Q.  Is  the  penalty  for  civil  fraud  applied 
uniformly  between  taxpayers? 

A.  No.  Two  taxpayers  may  have  the  same 
amount  of  income  and  each  be  found  to 
have  been  fraudulent  in  reference  to  items 
of  equal  amount  and  these  two  taxpayers 
received  vastly  different  penalties. 

8.  Q.  What  are  some  examples  that  show 
that  fraud  penalty  is  not  applied  uniformly. 

A.  Taxpayer  "A"  could  not  substantiate 
from  records  certain  Items  of  expense  claimed 
and  because  he  claimed  a  particular  trans- 
action as  a  capital  gain  Instead  of  ordinary 
Income  he  was  assessed  a  deficiency  of  $2,000. 
It  is  also  found  that  taxpayer  "A"  failed  to 
include  in  his  return  some  Interest  that  he 
received  which  resulted  in  a  $300  deficiency 
and  the  failure  to  include  it  was  held  to  be 
fraudulent.  The  total  amount  of  his  income 
subject  to  tax  including  the  deficiency  items 
is  $10,000.  Taxpayer  "A"  would  have  a  penalty 
of  50%  of  $2,000-300  or  $1,150. 

Taxpayer  "B"  likewise  has  $10,000  In  in- 
come. There  are  no  non-fraudulent  items 
questioned  in  his  return  but  he,  likewise, 
received  some  interest  income  which  he  did 
not  report.  The  failure  to  report  resulted  in 
a  $300  deficiency  and  is  determined  to  be 
fraudulent.  Taxpayer  "B"  would  be  subject 
to  a  civil  fraud  penalty  of  $150. 

In  the  above  two  examples  both  taxpayers 
had  the  same  income  and  were  charged  with 
fraudulently  omitting  the  same  amount  from 
their  returns,  yet  "A"  has  a  penalty  of  $1,150 
and  "B"  has  a  penalty  of  only  $150. 

9.  Q.  Can  you  give  some  other  Illustrations? 
A.  The  accountant  for  taxpayer  M  made 

out  M's  tax  return  and  made  an  accounting 
error  which  was  audited  resulting  in  a  de- 
ficiency of  $4,000.  It  was  also  found  that  tax- 
payer M  had  outside  earnings  which  he  failed 
to  report  and  which  resulted  In  a  $400  de- 
ficiency and  this  failure  was  held  to  be  fraud- 
ulent. M's  civil  fraud  penalty  would  be  SO 
percent  of  $4,000  plus  $400  or  $2,200.  Tax- 
payer O  has  the  same  amount  of  Income  as 
taxpayer  M  but  there  were  no  errors  In  his 
return,  but  he.  too,  had  received  outside 
earnings  which,  he  did  not  report  which  re- 
sulted in  a  $400  deficiency  and  this  was  held 
to  be  fraudulent.  Taxpayer  O's  civil  fraud 
penalty  was  $200. 

Taxpayer  X  has  a  $10,000  deficiency.  $500  of 
which  results  from  a  fraudulent  omission 
from  Income  and  $9,500  from  an  honestly 
held  belief  that  a  particular  gift  was  a  non- 
taxable gift,  X  will  pay  a  $5,000  fraud  pen- 


alty; If  Y  on  the  other  band,  has  a  $3,000 
deficiency,  all  of  which  results  from  a  similar 
fraudulent  omission.  Y  will  pay  a  penalty  of 
only  $1,500  under  existing  law. 

10.  Q.  Do  the  problems  in  reference  to  the 
civil  fraud  penalty  Involve  corporations  as 
well  as  individuals? 

A.  Yes.  The  same  civil  fraud  penalty  sta- 
tute applies  to  all  taxpayers.  The  problems 
Illustrated  by  the  foregoing  examples  could 
apply  to  a  corporate  taxpayer  just  as  they 
are  shown  to  apply  to  an  Individual  taxpayer. 
There  is  an  additional  problem  for  corpora- 
tions in  reference  to  consolidated  returns. 

A  consolidated  return  is  a  return  where  a 
parent  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  meet 
certain  requirements  and  file  a  consolidated 
return  for  the  entire  cor  orate  group.  When 
this  is  done  the  problem  relating  to  the 
CivU  fraud  penalty  may  become  much  great- 
er. The  following  two  examples,  which  have 
been  provided  to  this  writer,  will  illustrate 
how  the  law  works  in  reference  to  a  consoli- 
dated return. 

example  i 

Corporation  A  Is  engaged  In  International 
operations.  It  has  no  subsidiaries  and  files  a 
separate  corporation  income  tax  return.  Offi- 
cers of  Corporation  A  paid  officials  of  Country 
X  $100,000  in  bribes  in  1977.  These  illegal 
payments  were  deducted  by  Corporation  A 
on  its  1977  return.  On  audit,  the  Service  dis- 
allowed the  deduction  in  reliance  upon  sec- 
tion 162(c)  (2)  of  the  Code,  resulting  in  a  de- 
ficiency in  tax  of  $50,000.  In  addition,  the 
Service  determined  that,  the '  clvU  fraud 
penalty  was  applicable  (§  6653(b)).  There- 
fore, Corporation  A's  deficiency  and  penalty 
were  as  follows: 

Deficiency $50,000 

50%  CivU  Fraud  Penalty 26,000 

Total    $75,000 

EXAMPLE   n 

An  affiliated  group  consisting  of  Corpora- 
tion P  (common  parent)  and  controlled  sub- 
sidiary corporations  C,  D,  E.  and  F  has 
elected  to  file  a  consolidated  return.  Officers 
of  Corporation  C  paid  officials  of  Country  X 
$100,000  in  bribes  in  1977.  ITiese  Illegal  pay- 
ments were  reflected  on  the  books  of  Cor- 
poration C  as  an  expense  and  were  deducted 
on  the  1977  Consolidated  return  filed  by  the 
affiliated  group.  On  audit,  the  Service  deter- 
mined a  total  deficiency  In  tax  on  the  part 
of  the  affiliated  group  in  the  amount  of 
$15,000,000.  Of  this  total  deficiency.  $60,000 
was  attributable  to  Corporation  C  resulting 
from  the  disallowance  of  the  $100,000  in  Il- 
legal payments.  The  balance  of  the  deficiency 
($14,500,000)  resulted  from  adjustments  to 
standard  items  attributable  to  Corporations 
D,  E,  F  and  P.  In  addition,  the  Service  de- 
termined that  the  civil  fraud  penalty  ( S  6653 
(b))  was  aprllcable.  Under  current  Service 
policy,  the  civil  fraud  penalty  is  applied  to 
the  entire  consolidated  deficiency  as  follows: 

Deficiency ---  $15,000,000 

50%  Civil  Fraud  Penalty 7,  500. 000 

Total    - - $22,500,000 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  being  a  member  of  an 
affiliated  group  Joining  in  an  election  to  file 
a  consolidated  return,  the  Illegal  payments 
made  by  one  corporation  resulted  In  a 
geometric  escalation  of  the  civil  fraud  pen- 
alty (i.e..  by  $7,475,000). 

11.  Q.  Can  Illustrations  be  cited  showing 
how  an  individual  with  very  moderate  In- 
come might  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
present  application  of  the  civil  fraud  pen- 
alty? 

A.  Yes.  The  examples  cited  in  answer  to 
question  No.  8  Involving  two  taxpayers,  each 
of  whom  has  an  Income  of  $10,000,  certainly 
are  examples  of  taxpayers  who  are  not  In 
the  high  Income  bracket. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited.  Take 
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the  case  of  a  farmer  who  suffered  a  bad  year 
due  to  loss  of  crops  from  drought  and  storms. 
After  deducting  his  items  of  expense,  hla  tax 
return  shows  he  owes  no  tax.  However,  one 
of  the  deductions  that  he  claimed  was  for 
Improvements  that  he  made  which  he  listed 
ac  an  expense,  but  upon  audit  of  his  return, 
this  particular  deduction  was  denied  and 
the  transaction  held  to  be  a  capital  ex- 
penditure resulting  In  a  deficiency  of  $1,000. 
Let  Mi  assume  that  he  made  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  transaction  which  the  IRS  held 
to  be  a  capital  expenditure  Instead  of  an 
ordinary  expense.  The  taxpayer  failed  to  re- 
port cash  Income  from  outside  earnings  and 
that  this  failure  resulted  In  a  deficiency  of 
9100  and  was  held  to  be  fraudulent.  The 
amount  of  his  civil  penalty  would  be  50  per- 
cent of  »1,000  plus  $100  or  $660.  This  Is  more 
than  five  times  the  amount  of  the  Item 
Ulnted  with  fraud. 

12.  Q.  What  Is  the  answer  to  the  taxpayer 
who  says,  "I  pay  my  taxes  and  I  fully  re- 
port- my  Income.  I  do  not  want  the  civil 
fraud  penalty  changed  or  lessened  and  have 
my  taxes  Increased  because  somebody  else 
is  not  paying  his  full  share? 

A.  The  civil  fraud  penalty  should  not  re- 
pealed. We  should  not  make  a  change  In 
reference  to  the  civil  fraud  penalty  that 
would  encourage  wrong-doing,  and  certainly 
where  the  facts  warrant  It,  the  criminal  pen- 
alty should  be  Imposed.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  our  laws  should  treat 
all  taxpayers  equally  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  civil  fraud  penalty  should  reflect  the 
magnitude  of  the  fraud.  Taxpayera  who  may 
be  held  to  have  frauduently  failed  to  report 
the  same  amount  of  Income  should  not  re- 
ceive vastly  different  treatment  in  the  Im- 
position of  the  civil  fraud  penalty  because 
of  circumstances  In  connection  with  their 
tax  returns  which  have  no  relation  to  fraud. 

13.  Q.  Is  the  present  law  In  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  government  and  Is 
It  good  tax  administration? 

A.  No.  The  following  comments  from 
reputable  tax  lawyers  Illustrate  the  need  for 
a  change  In  the  civil  fraud  penalty. 

An  authority  on  tax  law  from  up-state 
New  York  vrrltes  as  foUowa: 

"...  a  penalty  that  operates  In  this  man- 
ner Impedes  the  settlement  of  tax  cases.  For 
Instance,  If  a  substantial  deficiency  has  been 
proposed  against  a  taxpayer,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  It  Is  attributable  to  fraud,  and  the 
balance  of  the  deficiency  Is  due  to  legal  or 
technical  adjustments  that  are  susceptible  to 
settlement,  the  taxpayer  cannot  settle  the 
case  without  paying  the  fraud  penalty  on  the 
total  amount  of  the  settlement  deficiency.  It 
has  been  my  experience  In  this  situation  that 
the  Agent  or  Appellate  Conferee  will  not 
drop  the  fraud  penalty,  nor  should  he,  since 
the  taxpayer  would  not  be  penalized  for  a 
fraudulent  transaction.  Thus,  both  the  Agent 
and  the  taxpayer's  representative  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  either  compromising 
the  nonfraudulent  adjustment  to  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  the  fraud  penalty  on 
the  entire  deficiency,  or  going  to  trial." 

A  tax  lawyer  In  Massachusetts  with  ex- 
perience In  handling  the  government's  side 
of  civil  fraud  cases,  says: 

"In  my  Judgement,  present  law  works 
against  the  government's  own  Interest  In 
tax  fraud  cases.  When  I  prosecuted  criminal 
tax  fraud  cases  as  an  assistant  United  States 
Attorney,  I  recall  several  defendants  who 
wanted  to  plead  guilty,  but  upon  learning 
that  the  50  percent  fraud  penalty  would  sub- 
sequently be  applied  to  the  entire  civil  de- 
ficiency for  the  year  to  which  they  desired 
to  plead  guilty,  put  the  government  to  the 
expense  of  atrial." 

A  Missouri  lawyer  vrith  long  experience  has 
this  observation : 

"If  the  proposed  provision  (see  the  answer 
to  question  14)  was  passed,  I  believe  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  courts  would 
be  more  Inclined  to  assert  and  find  fraud  In 
such  circumstances.  The  way  It  presently 
stands  courts  are  reluctant  to  find  fraud  on 
a  large  deficiency  while  ihe  fraud  item  was 
minor.  It  falls  somewhat  In  the  category  of 
a  statute  which  would  provide  for  the  death 
penalty  in  stealing  $10.00.  While  such  a 
penalty  may  inhibit  some  from  stealing 
$10.00  It  would  also  discourage  Juries  from 
finding  thieves  guilty  of  the  minor  offense." 

14.  Q.  What  is  proposed  In  the  way  of 
change  In  reference  to  the  civil  fraud 
penalty? 

A.  ihe  civil  fraud  penalty  should  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  amoimt  of  the 
Items  that  are  tainted  with  fraud  and  It 
should  not  be  computed  on  the  total  defi- 
ciency because  that  Is  placing  a  penalty  upon 
the  taxpayer  who  by  happenstance  has  had 
Included  In  his  deficiency  regular  standard 
Items  which  are  not  In  any  way  tainted  with 
fraud. 

15.  Q.  What  baa  the  Tax  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommended  in 
reference  to  the  civil  fraud  penalty? 

A.  Since  1971  the  Tax  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  continued  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  change  the  present 
statute  so  that  the  civil  fraud  penalty  will 
be  applied  only  to  those  Items  that  are  de- 
termined to  be  fraudulent.  The  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommendation  Is  as  follows: 

Section  6663.  The  fifty  percent  fraud  pen- 
alty should  be  based  on  only  the  portion  of 
a  deficiency  resulting  from  fraud  rather  than 
on  the  total  tax  deficiency  for  the  year.  The 
taxpayer  should,  however,  have  the  burden  of 
proving  the  absence  of  fraud  with  respect  to 
other  Items  or  adjustment  if  the  Service 
proves  fraud  with  respect  to  any  one  item. 

16.  Q.  Does  this  BUI  S.  .  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  recommended,  apply  the 
fraud  penalty  on  only  that  portion  of  the 
deficiency  resulting  from  fraud? 

A.  This  measure  does  provide  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  recommended  that  the 
50%  fraud  penalty  should  be  based  on  only 
the  portion  of  the  deficiency  resulting  from 
fraud  rather  than  on  the  total  tax  deficiency 
for  the  year.  However,  this  proposal  goes  fur- 
ther and  Increases  the  civil  fraud  penalty 
percentage  from  50%   to  100%. 9 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  1595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  income  tax  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Development  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

U.S.     OLYMPIC     DEVELOPMENT     FUND     CHECKOFT 
ACT    or     1981 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Stevens  and  I  are  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  that,  if  enacted,  provides 
for  a  $1  checkoff  on  future  Federal  in- 
come tax  forms.  The  money  collected 
would  be  used  to  enhance  amateur  sports 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country  by  provid- 
ing grants  to  existing  programs  and  to 
create  more  innovative  programs.  The 
money  would  also  be  used  to  broaden  and 
increase  physical^fltness  opportunities 
for  the  handicapped,  women,  and  minor- 
ities, as  determined  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee comprised  of  their  representative 
from  special  interest  organizations  across 
the  Nation. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  athletic  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  As  of  now,  we  have  no 
speed  skating  or  ice  hockey  rinks  that 
meet  international  standards.  We  have 
no  cyclist  training  facilities  and  only  one 
bobsled  course.  Furthermore,  only  one 


ofBcial  400 -meter  track  exists  in  the  en- 
tire western  Hemisphere. 

Under  our  proposal,  the  money  would 
be  collected  by  means  of  a  voluntary  $1 
checKoff  on  income  tax  forms,  similar 
to  the  Presidential  campaign  fund 
checkoff.  Money  raised  would  be  directly 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, which  would  be  responsible  for  ap- 
propriating funds  to  various  sports.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  revenues  would 
be  used  as  grants  to  the  32  sports  govern- 
ing bodies  in  the  United  States  that  co- 
ordinate efforts  in  each  amateur  sport. 
In  addition,  about  a  quarter  of  the  funds 
would  be  earmarked  toward  improving 
amateur  athletic  facilities.  20  percent  for 
enhancing  training  programs,  and  5  per- 
cent for  furthering  sports  medicine.  Any 
surplus  of  funds  would  be  used  to  rent 
school  athletic  facilities  for  summertime 
use  by  area  residents. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  would 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports,  with  a  breakdown  of  the  previous 
year's  expenditures  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  Council  would  then  submit  its 
own  report  to  Congress,  discussing  the 
committee's  report,  and  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  would  like  to  stress  that  through 
this  method.  Government  can  provide  a 
vehicle  through  which  the  public  can 
mandate  whatever  funds  and  support  it 
feels  our  amateur  athletic  system  war- 
rants. 

We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
this  Congress  to  embrace  its  commitment 
to  amateur  athletics  by  initiating  this 
long  overdue  effort  to  rejuvenate  our 
sports  facilities  and  programs.  Other 
countries  have  done  this,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  lesser  developed 
nations.  Now  it  is  our  turn. 

In  a  recent  letter,  F.  Don.  Miller,  the 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  wrote  that — 
^  As  a  result  of  our  nonpartlcipatlon  in  the 
1980  Olympic  Games  In  Moscow,  public  con- 
tributions were  severely  curtailed,  leaving 
us  with  a  deficit  of  nearly  $1.5  million.  This, 
coupled  with  the  increased  budgetary  re- 
quirements necessary  to  field  what  we  know 
will  be  the  best  Oljrmplc  team  In  our  his- 
tory for  the  1984  games  In  Los  Angeles,  re- 
quires that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
seek  new  sources  of  Income. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  give  this  im- 
portant legislation  their  serious  and  fa- 
vorable attention.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follows : 

S.  1895 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReiJTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Olym- 
pic Development  Fund  Checkoff  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  With  respect  to  each  taxpayer's 
return  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax  im- 
poesed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  such  taxpayer  may  designate 
that  either — 

(1)  $1  of  any  overpayment  of  such  tax  for 
such  taxable  year,  or 
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(3)  $1  of  any  contribution  which  the  tax- 
payer forwards  In  money  with  such  return, 
be  available  to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Development  Fund  established  by  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  each  spouse  may  designate 
that  $1  be  available  to  the  fund  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

(c)  Space  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
designations  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
on  the  first  page  of  the  tax  return  forms  for 
such  tax. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  any  overpayment  of  tax  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated 
as  being  refunded  to  the  taxpayer  as  of  the 
date  prescribed  for  filing  the  return  of  such 
tax  (disregarding  any  extension)  or,  if  later, 
the  date  the  return  Is  filed. 

(e)  This  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  e.'&blUhed  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund  'n  be  known  as  the 
"United  States  Olympic  Development  Fund". 
There  Is  appropriated  to  the  fund  for  each 
fiscal  year,  uut  of  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  desig- 
nated during  such  fiscal  year  to  be  available 
to  the  fund  under  section  2  of  this  Act.  The 
amounts  appropriated  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  transferred  monthly  to  the  fund  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amounts  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Olympic  Development  Fund  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  during  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee shall  use  such  lunds  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States  so 
that  all  Americans  (Including  women,  mi- 
norities, the  aged  and  the  handicapped)  are 
able  to  participate  In  athletic  endeavors. 
Such  funds  shall  remain  available  to  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

(d)  Within  120  days  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  section.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  programs  with 
respect  to  which  funds  were  expended  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year, 

(2)  the  amount  of  money,  and  percentage 
of  total  money  available,  expended  on  each 
such  program  during  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  the  United 
States  Olympic  Conmilttee  may  have  with 
respect  to  future  expenditures  of  such  funds. 

(e)  Within  120  days  after  receipt  of  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (d),  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  for  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  such  report.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude recommendations  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Council  with  respect  to  the  expenditures 
of  funds  by  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, including  its  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  continuance,  modification  or 
discontinuance  of  the  providing  of  funds  to 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  under 
this  sectlon.9 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request) : 
S.  1596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  pro- 
vide for  private  donations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

PRIVATE    DONATIONS    TO    COMMISSION    OP 
FINE  AKTS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  located  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  accept  pri- 
vate donations  of  money  to  finance  its 
activities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission requesting  this  legislation  and 
the  rationale  for  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Commission  or  Fine  Abts, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  IS,  1981. 

Hon.  George  Bosh, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  would  like  to  submit  the  attached 
draft  legislative  proposal  for  consideration. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  provide 
the  Commission  authority  to  accept  private 
donations  of  money  to  finance  the  activities 
of  the  Commission. 

As  you  know,  other  government  entitles 
have  been  given  similar  authority  which  al- 
lows them  tq.  accomplish  their  public  goals  In 
a  more  effective  manner  by  utilizing  re- 
sources from  the  private  sector.  While  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  does  not  administer 
any  grant  programs  directly  related  to  the 
private  sector  and  In  fact  administers  pro- 
grams affecting  design  and  development,  of 
private  projects  within  the  National  Capital, 
the  ability  of  the  Commission  to  receive  such 
gifts  Is  consistent  with  the  Administration's 
desire  to  lessen  the  financial  burden  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  general  public  without  com- 
promising the  Commls6lon's  effectiveness. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  presentation  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress,  and  that  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Carter  Brown, 

Chairman.^ 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1597.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Corpora- 
tion fQS^Prison  Industries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CORPORATION    FOB    PRISON    INDUSTRIES    ACT    OF 
1881 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  alarming  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  violent  crime  in  recent  years. 
The  Attorney  General  has  expressed  the 
administration's  commitment  to  reduc- 
ing and  preventing  this  serious  problem. 
The  Members  of  the  97th  Congress  have 
made  a  strong  effort  to  implement  this 
policy — a  number  of  legislative  measures 
are  already  under  consideration.  ITie 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  sponsored  a 
nimiber  of  bills  which  will  define  new 
Federal  criminal  offenses,  provide  more 
severe  penalties  for  certain  existing 
criminal  offenses,  and  reform  certain 
procedural  statutes. 


Any  truly  effective  program  must  also 
contain  long-range  initiatives  which  will 
reduce  the  motivation  of  individuals  to 
commit  violent  crime  and  reduce  the  cost 
to  society  of  penalizing  and  rehabili- 
tating criminals.  One  such  initiative  is 
S.  186,  which  would  provide  funds  for 
new  prison  construction.  However,  our 
efforts  to  reform  our  correctional  system 
should  not  stop  there. 

Section  827  of  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act,  Public  Law  96-157, 
established  congressional  recognition  of 
first,  the  desired  linkage  between  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  industry;  second, 
the  need  to  broaden  the  available  mar- 
ket for  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
piisun-made  goods  and  services;  third, 
the  need  to  insure  that  inmate  workers 
in  prison  industries  are  not  exploited; 
and  fourth,  the  desire  for  prison  indus- 
tries to  produce  operating  revenues  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  burden  of  costs  to  the 
taxpayer,  provide  wages  and  benefits  to 
prison  workers,  and  provide  job  training 
which  will  assist  inmates  in  finding  em- 
ployment after  their  release. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  proud  to 
introduce  a  bill  today  to  establish  a  Cor- 
poration for  Prison  Industries.  This  Cor- 
poration will  be  chartered  as  a  nongov- 
ernment, nonprofit  corporation  which 
will  continue  the  work  begim  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration to  certify  State  prison  industry 
projects.  The  Corporation  will  be  respon- 
sible for  administering  a  program  of 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
State  prison  industry  and  private  indus- 
try programs  by  utilizing  a  revolving 
fund  account  obtained  from  the  private 
sector  and  from  congressional  appro- 
priations administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  These  prison  industry 
projects  will  be  exempted  from  Federal 
laws  which  constrain  the  interstate  sale 
of  prison-made  goods  and  constrain  the 
sale  of  prison-made  goods  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

LEAA  developed  the  first  such  prison 
industry  program  in  1975  in  Connecticut 
when  it  initiated  the  free  venture  pro- 
gram as  a  model.  Free  venture  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  prisons  could  operate 
profitmaking  business  ventures  which 
would  provide  inmates  with  realistic 
work  habits  and  job  skills.  By  1978. 
LEAA  had  funded  programs  in  six  ad- 
ditional States,  that  is,  Minnesota,  Illi- 
nois, South  Carolina,  Iowa,  Colorado, 
and  Washington. 

LEAA  conducted  a  study  of  the  seven 
prison  industry  programs  and  has  docu- 
mented the  following  favorable  results: 

First.  Payment  of  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  to  inmates  enables  them  to  become 
taxpayers,  and  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  their  victinxs,  and 
the  correctional  institutions  in  which 
they  are  housed ; 

Second.  The  operating  costs  for  par- 
ticipating prison  industries  have  been 
reduced; 

Third.  Participating  institutions  have 
reported  more  tranquil  behavior  and 
fewer  disciplinary  problems; 
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A  provisionally  certified  program  has 
been  established  in  the  Kansas  State 
Penitentiary.  Last  year,  inmates  paid  the 
State  of  Kansas  $60,000  to  defray  the 
costs  of  their  room  and  board,  saved  an 
average  of  $2,500  per  inmate  for  their 
own  U3e,  and  provided  sufiBcient  financial 
assistance  to  their  families  so  that  some 
families  were  able  to  leave  the  public 
welfare  rolls.  There  were  no  violence, 
work  disruptions,  or  escape  attempts  at 
the  prison  industry  plant  which  is 
located  40  miles  from  the  penitentiary. 
One  inmate  said;  "With  the  money  I've 
got  in  my  savings  account,  I  can't  afford 
to  escape." 

As  a  result  of  LEAA's  certification,  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Corrections  will 
now  permit  the  Arizona  corrections 
enterprises  firm  to  operate  a  meat  proc- 
essing plant  for  the  slaughter  of  pigs  f c 
pork.  In  Minnesota,  the  Control  Data 
Corp.  will  operate  a  computer  rotation 
memc-y  disk  driver  assembly  facility  in 
the  Stillwater  prison. 

The  development  of  the  Prison  Indus- 
tries Corporation  will  expand  upon  the 
fine  efTort  made  by  the  LEAA  and  will  go 
far  toward  accomplishing  the  goals  of 
our  correctional  institutions,  insuring 
that  criminals  are  rehabilitated  so  that 
they  may  one  day  reenter  our  society, 
and  shifting  the  costs  of  crime  away 
from  the  innocent  taxpayers,  victims, 
and  families. 

I  recommend  this  legislation  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  urge  their  sup- 
port of  it.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ditrenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  464,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  adjust  provisions 
governing  private  foundations. 

S.    SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  501,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  amount  which 
certain  private  foundations  are  required 
to  distribute. 

S.    604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  604,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  provide  that  telephone  receivers  may 
not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce  un- 
less they  are  manufactured  in  a  manner 
which  permits  their  use  by  persons  with 
hearing  impairments, 

S.    895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  to  extend  certain  other 
provisions  for  an  additional  7  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


8.    1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dorenberger)  , 
and  the  Senator  irom  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  were  added  t^  cosponsors  of  S.  1215, 
a  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  tern  tonal  provisions  m  licenses  to 
distrioute  and  sell  trademarKed  mait 
beverage  products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.    1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias. 
tiie  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Oenton),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  uollings)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1448.  a 
bill  to  provide  lor  the  issuance  of  a 
postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the  '<Oth 
amuversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

S.    1450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sas- 
SER).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini).  and  the  Senator  frcwn 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1450.  a  biU  to  provide  for 
the  continued  deregulation  of  the  Na- 
tion's airlines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn).  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1515.  a 
bill  to  repeal  Federal  provisions  of  law 
establishing  agricultural  programs  con- 
cerning the  marketing  of  and  price  sup- 
port for  tobacco;  to  prohibit  compacts 
among  States  for  regulating  tobacco  pro- 
duction and  commerce;  to  amend  the 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act  and  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  to  provide  for  the 
assessment  of  certain  fees  to  cover  the 
costs  of  inspecting,  licensing,  and  other 
activities  carried  out  under  those  acts; 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  tax  on  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    T6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76,  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLTTTION    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cha- 
fee) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  101,  a.  joint  resolution 
designating  "National  High  School  Ac- 
tivities Week." 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMTTT) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 


Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Gakn)  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  i^OMENici) .  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLB),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM).  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 155.  a  resolution  saluting  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
FOR  PRINTING 


PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVES  FOR  FARMERS 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  528   AND   529 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend programs  to  provide  price  support 
and  production  Incentives  for  farmers 
to  assure  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

TOBACCO  PROGRAM   ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  two  amendments  to  S. 
884.  the  1981  farm  bill.  The  first  wlU 
stimulate  the  export  of  American  to- 
bacco by  providing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  adjust  the  price 
support  for  grades  of  tobacco  that  are 
noncompetitive  in  the  world  market  and 
save  the  Government  substantial  outlays 
that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  un- 
less price  support  changes  are  made.  The 
second  amendment  will  cut  the  cost  of 
production  for  many  farmers  by  remov- 
ing tobacco  allotments  from  the  control 
of  nonfarming  corporations  and  nonpro- 
ducers  and  turning  them  over  to  the  to- 
bacco producers  who  have  been  leasing 
those  allotments. 

This  legislation  comes  at  an  important 
time.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  In 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  must 
examine  ways  to  strengthen  Federal 
farm  programs  in  a  manner  that  meets 
the  fiscal  stringencies  of  the  day.  It  is 
w.th  that  spirit  that  I  subject  these 
amendments  which  I  believe  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  omnibus  farm  legis- 
lation, S.  884,  which  the  Congress  will 
consider  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share  my 
views  on  this  legislation  in  considerable 
detail.  My  first  amendment  will  provide 
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♦1,..  HAPrPtarv  of  Aerlculture  with  the  table  i.-exports  and  u.s.  market  share  of  unmanu-  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 

authority  to  aSust  price  supports  on  "ctured  tobacco,  flue  cured  can  see  from  examining  this  table,  the 

erades  of  tobacco  that  are  noncompeti-      I'"  ""i"'""^  °'  p""""'! U.S.   share   of   the  world   market   has 

Uve  in  the  world  market.  The  Secretary  '^i^  slipped  from  60  percent  in  the  late  1950's 

would  not  though,  have  authority  to  re-  „  ^_        „  „  _,      states  a,  to  28  percent  in  1979.  Our  slippage,  by 

S  the  supi2,rt  levels  below  the  cost  of  *»1         S        K  the  way,  came  when  the  world  market  for 

oroduction                                                     tobacco  was  doubling  from  683  milhon 

There  are  two  ways  to  effectively  meas-  *«'f|*^59                    jsa           4i3             6o  Pounds  to  1.306  million  pounds 

ure  the  impact  of  our  abUity  to  compete.  ^^^:::"""          m.           w              52  Almost  as  dramatic  as  the  slippage  m 

one  is  through  changes  in  our  share     19« 7io           423              eo  our  export  market  has  been  the  incre^e 

ofthe  world  market;  the  ether  is  through  iJ -;:::::::::::::          JSg           iJi              1^  in  imports.  In  1969    we  imported  159.1 

growth  in  imports  here  at  home.               }969 ms           yo              5i  miUion  pounds  of  tobacco    In  im  10 

'          ,o  ^   ,      1          „,- o  „«„      ''Z° W.           S?              J?  years  later,  imports  almost  doubled  to 

Mr.  President   I  ask  unanimous  con- 313.6  million  pounds.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  that  a  table  showing  exports  and  {'J^  ;:::":::::::.::        !:SJ1           Jf^              38  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  depicting 

U.S.  market  share  of  unnianufactured     ,974 1.232           44               p  U.S:  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 

flue-cured  tobacco  be  entered  m  the  Rec-  1975. .._..........        U99            391              3.  ^e  ^^t^red  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

°"^eVebIing  no  objection,  the  table  was  llya. ;::-::::::::::        1:399           «5              I  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

orSed  to  b^  printed  in  the  record,  as     '»" '^^           "^              "  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 

follows:  Source;  U.S.De,artment  of  Agriculture.  this  point: 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  AND  GENERAL.  PRINCIPAL  CATEGORIES  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

|ln  millions  of  pounds) 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Cigarette  totMcco: 

5.2 
18.5 

5.2 

13.7 

10.2 

Burley 

11.9 

4  5 

7.8 

4.4 

6.7 

6.2 

22.1 

36.4 

30.2  .. 

Other - 

4.9 

2.2 

SubtoUl- - 

4.5 

7.8 

4.4 

6.7 

6.2 

22.1 

36.4 

30.2 

23.7 

23.8 

24.3 

147.8 

149.6 
14.9 

168.3 
18.2 

164.  Q 
12.9 

174.1 
24.2 

188.0 
34.9 

211.9 
23.8 

204.8 
25.1 

194.1 
154.5 

197  2 
88.3 

191.4 

Scrap 

11.4 

122.2 

ToUl      - 

159.1 

164.4 

185. 6 

177.0 

198.3 

222.9 

235.7 

229.9 

248.6 

285.5 

313.6 

1  Revised;  classilication  change  in  January  ir/7  shitted  most  imports  from  cigar  totiacco  to  other  tobacco  category  affecting  scrap  category. 
Soufct:  "Tobacco  SItijation,"  March  1970  through  March  1980. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness is  caused  by  Government 
policy — the  franchising  of  the  right  to 
grow  tobacco  through  allotments  and 
high  price  supports  which  discourages 
maximum  exports  while  encouraging  im- 
ports. To  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  Everett  Rank.  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service: 

U.S.  prices  to  a  large  extent  are  determined 
by  tbe  legislated  support  formula.  So  long  as 
U.S.  tobacco  remains  out  of  line  price  wise 
with  foreign  tobacco  of  comparable  quality, 
our  share  of  world  exports  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  decline  and  pressure  from  im- 
ports to  Increase. 

Our  inability  to  meet  the  tests  of  the 
world  market  are  contributing  to  a  crisis 
that  will  lead  to  massive  Federal  costs 
for  the  tobacco  program.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980.  over  595  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  were  in  quasi-Govemment 
stocks  at  flue-cured  tobacco  stabilization 
corporation  facilities  in  the  flue -cured 
region.  These  stocks  involved  Federal 
Government  outlays  of  $981  million,  in- 
cluding $786  million  in  principal,  the  re- 
mainder being  in  interest  and  insuran:e 
costs.  These  outlavs  involve  loans  that 
previously  we  could  anticipate  would  be 
repaid. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture no  longer  is  convinced  that 
these  loans  will  be  repaid.  In  testimony 
before  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  on  Jime  23,  an  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service  (A6CS) 


said  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
lose  $123  million  on  the  1975-80  crops  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  because  of  imports. 
The  administration  further  claimed  that 
it  could  lose  about  $100-$150  million  on 
the  1981-«5  flue-cured  crops.  These 
losses  assume  an  important  displacement 
factor  of  38  percent  which  indicates  that 
eventual  total  losses  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  run  three  times  or  over 
$750  million. 

My  second  amendment  is  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  cutting  the  cost  of  production 
for  many  farmers.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  key  to  the  tobacco  program  is 
the  allotment  system.  These  allotments, 
which  are  based  on  the  historical  pro- 
duction patterns  of  the  1930's.  were  es- 
tablished to  stabilize  production  and 
consequently  to  stabilize  prices  for  farm- 
ers producing  tobacco. 

Since  the  1930's,  ownership  patterns 
of  farmland  have  changed  dramatically. 
Much  land  which  has  a  tobacco  allot- 
ment no  longer  is  owned  by  tobacco  pro- 
ducers or  any  type  of  farmer.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  other  professionals  with  rural 
residences,  and  major  corporations  in- 
cluding Weyerhauser,  International  Pa- 
per, Carolina  Power  &  Light,  and 
Texas  Gulf,  for  example,  control  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  farmland  with  tobacco 
allotments  on  them.  These  individuals 
and  corporations  in  turn  lease  their  al- 
lotments to  tobacco  farmers  at  rates  as 
high  as  $1,000  per  acre. 

So  what  had  begun  as  a  program  to 
protect  the  income  of  tobacco  producers 
has  also  led  indirectly  and.  I  believe, 
unintentionally  to  a  program  which  is 


driving  up  the  cost  of  producing  tobacco 
for  many  farmers. 

My  second  amendment  addresses  this 
issue  directly.  It  returns  the  allotments 
now  controlled  by  the  nonfarmer  to  the 
tobacco  producers  who  are  currently 
leasing  the  land  from  nonfarmers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amendment  reserves 
10  percent  of  the  allotments  which 
would  be  reallocated  under  the  amend- 
ment for  new  tobacco  farms.  The  amend- 
ment will  not  affect  family  farm  corpo- 
rations nor  family  farmers  who  earn 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  income 
from  farm  sources  and  who  have  elected 
to  lease  their  tobacco  allotment.  They 
will  be  able  to  maintain  their  allotment 
so  if  they  should  decide  to  return  to 
tobacco  production  in  the  future,  their 
aUotment  will  still  be  in  their  control. 

Simply  put,  this  amendment  returns 
the  program  and  the  program's  benefits 
to  the  tobacco  producers  for  whom  it 
was  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  tobacco  farmer  is 
the  loser  with  continuation  of  the  status 
quo.  Unless  program  changes  are  made, 
the  Secretary  has  no  choice  but  to  try  to 
control  program  costs  by  limiting  pro- 
duction. And  as  the  number  of  allot- 
ments allowed  to  produce  are  decreased, 
the  cost  of  leasing  those  allotments  from 
nonproducers  is  likely  to  increase. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  changes  are  nec- 
essary. Our  farmers  will  benefit  from 
these  changes  as  will  our  exports. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
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ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd,  as  follows : 

AMZifDKKirr  No.  628 

On  page  236.  between  lines  17  and  IS.  In- 
sert the  loUowlng  new  section: 
AUTHOsirr  or  8*c»rrA«T  of  A<nuctTi,Tcm«  to 

ADJTTST  THX  PUCX  SUPPOBT  OF  OBTAIN  KINDS 
AND  TTPXS  or  TOBACCO 

Sbc.  1112.  The  AgrlcultuPBl  Act  of  1849  Is 
Binended  by  adding  after  section  106  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S«c.  106A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  kind,  type  or  grade  of  to- 
bacco for  which  marketing  quotas  are  In  ef- 
fect or  have  not  been  disapproved  by  pro- 
ducers will  be  In  excess  domestic  supply  or 
will  be  noncompetitive  In  the  world  market 
If  the  price  support  level  for  any  crop  of  such 
kind,  type  or  grade  of  tobacco  Is  established 
In  accordance  with  section  106  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  establish  the  price  support 
level  for  such  crop  of  such  kind,  type  or 
grade  of  tobacco  for  that  crop  year  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  106,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  not  establish  a 
price  support  level  under  this  section  for  any 
crop  of  any  kind,  type  or  grade  of  tobacco 
below  the  level  of  the  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  adjusted  cost  of  production 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  shall  not 
include  (1)  costs  of  purchasing  or  leasing 
land.  (2)  costs  of  leasing  marketing  quotas 
or  (3)  management  costs." 


Amxndkxnt  No.  639 

On  page  235.  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

FBOHnrnoN    against   corporate    ownership 

OF  TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 320  the  following  new  section: 

"PBOHmmON  AGAINST  CORPOBATB  CONTBOt  OF 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS:  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SALE 
AND   LEASE  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

"8«c.  320A.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
the  legislative  findings  expressed  in  section 
311  of  this  Act  are  still  valid  and  reaffirms 
such  findings. 

"(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  nonnroiu^-er  own- 
ership of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  and 
that  the  high  cost  to  the  lessees  of  such  al- 
lotments has  contributed  to  high  production 
costs  for  producers  and  made  certain  kinds 
and  types  of  tobacco  produced  In  the  United 
States  noncompetitive  in  the  world  markets. 

"(3)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of 
the  program  provided  for  In  this  part  it  Is 
necessary  to  make  farms  owned  or  control- 
led by  corporations  Ineligible  for  tobacco 
farm  acreage  allotments  under  this  Act  and 
to  provide  for  the  making  of  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  to  certain  producers  who  have 
been  leasing  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 

■'(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  nro- 
vislon  of  law  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (4).  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  tobacco  (A)  no  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotment may  be  made  for  any  land  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  corporation,  and  (Bi  no 
tobacco  marketing  quota,  tobacco  acreage 
poimdage,  or  tobacco  poundage  marketing 
quota  may  be  allotted  or  assigned  to  any 
such  land  or  any  corporation. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4) ,  effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
to  each  producer  who  leased  a  tobacco  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1981  crop  of  tobacco 
from  a  corporation  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment equal  to  90  percent  of  the  allotment 
so  leased  by  such  producer. 


"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
grapn  (4) ,  an  acreage  equal  to  10  percent  of 
total  acreage  ailocuiciiv»  ^..ucu  w  ...^u ..»...«. 
in  1981  by  corporations  shall  oe  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  tor  allocation  to  new  fara». 
Any  such  acreage  not  needed  under  ih>s 
pa>'.igr..t^n  lor  netv  larms  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  make  adjustments  In  allotments 
to  correct  inequities  chat  m<ky  reauit  in  the 
making  of  allotments  unaer  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  In  any  case  In  which  an  acreage  allot- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 )  was  leased 
before  July  1,  1981,  by  a  corporation  and  was 
leased  for  one  or  more  crop  years  beyond  the 
1981  crop  year,  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  shall  not  operate  with 
respect  to  such  acreage  allotment  until  the 
end  of  the  crop  year  covered  by  the  lease. 

"(5)  An  acreage  allotment  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  any  producer  may  not  be 
leased  or  transferred  by  such  producer  and 
shall  be  lost  If  not  planted  for  production  by 
such  producer  for  two  consecutive  crop  years. 
"(c)  The  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotment 
of  any  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  any  per- 
son, other  than  a  corporation,  who  derives 
more  than  one-half  of  such  person's  Income 
from  nonfarmlng  sources,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  who  has  not  planted  such 
allotment  In  two  of  any  three  consecutive 
crop  years  beginning  with  the  1980  crop  year 
shall  lost  such  allotment.  Acreage  lost  by 
producers  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
allocated to  the  producers  to  whom  It  was 
most  recently  leased  or.  If  not  leased  within 
the  three  previous  crop  years,  be  reallocated 
among  producers  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  determines  equitable,  except  that 
10  per  centum  of  the  acreage  shall  be  re- 
served for  allocation  to  new  farms.  The  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (5)  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  reallo- 
cated under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  considers  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'corporation'  means  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  business  entity, 
but  such  term  does  not  mean  a  business 
entity  composed  of  one  or  more  Individuals 
who  are  engaged  In  farming  and  who  produce 
tobacco  on  the  tobacco  acreage  allotments 
controlled  by  the  business  entity." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
29— CONCURRENT       RESOLU'OON 
D-STP^OVING  CERTAIN  '"OAST 
AL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT  REGULA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation : 

S.  Con.  Rzs.  29 

ReiolveA  by  the  Senate  (tKe  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress dlsapnroves  the  final  rule  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  the  Federal  consistency  pro- 
visions of  section  307(c)(1)  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  as  amended 
(16  use.  1466).  which  final  rule  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  July  14,  1981. 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  disapprove  the  final  regulations  re- 
cently nromu!  gated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  pertaining  to  certain  Federal 
consistency  provisions  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended.  The  Federal  consistency  provi- 
sions are  the  very  heart  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  and  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  coastal  States 


to  have  some  control  over  Federal  actioiu 
in  their  coaiitai  junsuiciions.  it  is 
tnrougn  the  reoerai  consistency  provi- 
sions, under  section  30  <  of  this  act  that 
we  have  returned  authority  to  the  States, 
and  this  is  exactly  the  purpose  for  which 
iiicoe  provisions  were  intended. 

xti^  hsm  regulations,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  14, 
1981,  fly  in  the  face  of  the  intent  of  the 
law  and  the  legislative  history  governing 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  provi- 
sions. According  to  the  new  regulations, 
the  administration  will  no  longer  con- 
sider activities  routinely  taken  in  prep- 
aration for  an  offshore  oil  lease  sale  to 
be  activities  which  directly  affect  the 
coastal  zone.  This  action,  if  permitted  to 
stand,  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  conform  Its  pre- 
lease  offshore  oil  drilling  activities  to  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  State  govern- 
ments as  laid  out  in  their  respective 
coastal  zone  management  programs.  In 
fact.  Just  the  opposite  was  intended  by 
section  307(c)(1),  as  is  clear  from  the 
legislative  history. 

The  process  that  brought  about  these 
regulations  is  a  study  in  deep  bias  against 
the  rights  of  coastal  States.  Some  71 
comments  were  received  by  the  admin- 
istration as  the  regulations  were  con- 
sidered. 

Fully  51  of  these  were  negative,  and 
included  the  protests  of  16  coastal  States 
and  12  local  governments,  not  to  men- 
tion the  negative  cwnments  frcrni  af- 
fected interest  group.  Almost  all  of  the 
favorable  responses  emanated  from 
members  of  the  oil  industry.  The  result- 
ing regulations  do  not  speak,  then,  of 
an  objective,  evenhanded  public  process 
being  followed,  and  the  regulations  can- 
not be  seen  as  good  amd  reasonable  pub- 
lic policy. 

Extensive  hesulngs  were  held  last  year 
on  amendments  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  We  considered  the 
complaint  of  the  oil  companies  that 
compliance  with  Federal  consistency  re- 
quirements delayed  leasing  activities.  We 
found  no  evidence  to  support  this  con- 
tention, and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord on  the  hearing  transcript  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.  We  found  instead  that 
Federal  consistency  provisions  were 
working  well  throughout  the  country  and 
fostering  healthy  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion, which  is  what  was  intended.  Po- 
tential problems  were  identified  and 
woiiced  out  ahead  of  time,  in  a  reason- 
able fashion.  And  we  did  not  see  the  de- 
lays that  are  now  being  perpetrated  as  a 
result  of  the  lawsuits  being  filed  over  this 
matter. 

The  State  of  California  recently  sued 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  new 
regulations.  On  July  27,  1981,  the  U.S. 
district  court  upheld  California's  position 
under  the  Federal  consistency  prov?s'ons. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  sued 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  a 
similar  dispute  regarding  lease  sale  No. 
56,  and  was  joined  last  week  by  my  own 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

This  is  indeed  a  ludicrous  situation. 
Here  we  have  the  very  provisions  that 
are  responsible  for  returning  Federal 
authority  to  the  coastal  States — the  very 
essence  of  States  rights — ^being  fought 
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and  subverted  by  the  very  Individual  in 
the  administration  who  is  most  closely 
identified  with  the  Sage  Brush  Rebellion 
involving  issues  of  State  authority  over 
the  Federal  Government,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Watt. 

Not  only  Is  Secretary  Watt  seeking  to 
undermine  and  gut  States'  rights  by  his 
pressure  to  rewrite  the  Federal  con- 
sistency regulations,  and  his  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  coastal  States  on  lease 
sale  activities,  but  he  is  actually  causing 
a  greater  delay  by  trampling  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  and  inviting  these 
lawsuits.  This  position  is  philosophically 
contrary  to  the  oft-repeated  position  of 
this  administration  to  return  authority 
to  the  States. 

The  concurrent  resolution  which  I  am 
submitting  today  is  intended  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  and  the  rights  of  the 
coastal  States  thereunder.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  main- 
tain a  voice  for  coastal  State  and  local 
governments  in  issues  that  vitally  affect 
their  interests  and  to  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced and  necessary  offshore  oil  leasing 
program  that  is  not  wracked  by  further 
unwarranted  delay.* 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON     INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  field  hearing  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
chaired  by  Senator  John  Melcher. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  August 
19,  1981,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Post 
Office  Building,  room  210,  215  First  Ave- 
nue North,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  59401. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  the  ir- 
regularity in  the  movement  of  oil  from 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Max 
Richtman  of  the  committee  staff  on  224- 
2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who 
wish  to  submit  a  written  statement  for 
the  hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ROTH 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
disagree  with  the  basic  premise  underly- 
ing so-called  supplyside  economics,  to- 
day's historic  passage  of  the  tax  bill  con- 
ference report  does  not  diminish  my  ad- 
miration for  the  central  role  played  In 
this  victory  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
my  State  of  Delaware,  Bn.L  Roth. 

Senator  Roth  has  been  the  prime 
mover  behind  this  tax  bill,  showing  great 
determination  in  promoting  his  economic 
theory.  The  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware richly  deserves  congratulations  for 
succeeding  in  his  long  fight. 

Although  I  still  do  not  agree  with  the 
economic  premise  on  which  this  tax  bill 
is  based,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  it 
succeeds  as  intended  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans may  benefit. 


MR.  McNAMARA  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
AID  QUAGMIRE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  29,  1981,  there  appeared  a  piece  by 
Roger  Cochetti  in  the  Washington  Star 
entitled  "Mr.  McNamara  and  the  Foreign 
Aid  Quagmire."  Its  subject  was  the  con- 
stituency of  foreign  aid,  and  how  in  the 
past  decade  public  support  for  American 
aid  abroad  has  fallen. 

The  constituency  of  foreign  aid,  as  Mr. 
Cochetti  notes,  has  always  included  dis- 
parate groups  frequently  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  one  another.  The  result 
has  been  that  support  for  American  par- 
ticipation in  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions like  the  World  Bank  continues  to 
decline. 

The  fall  of  public  and  congressional 
support  for  the  World  Bank  Is  something 
that  Robert  McNamara  can  well  attest. 
Indeed,  in  reviewing  Bob  McNamara's 
tenure  as  President  of  the  World  Bank, 
from  which  he  retired  on  June  30,  1981, 
it  sometimes  seems  as  if  he  jjas  been  a 
constituency  of  one. 

He  has  had  to  struggle  against  over- 
whelming odds.  In  the  United  States,  he 
has  faced  opposition  from  a  wide  array  of 
political  and  economic  groups  with  little 
inclination  to  taking  the  long  and 
broader  view  of  things — little  inclination 
to  understanding,  we  might  say,  the  ob- 
jective requirements  of  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

Of  the  three  constituencies  for  foreign 
aid  identified  by  Mr.  Cochetti,  only  one — 
the  constituency  of  compassion — regu- 
larly identifies  itself  with  and  supports 
the  activities  of  the  multilateral  lending 
agencies.  The  support  of  the  other  con- 
stituencies— of  conflict  and  of  ccan- 
merce — has  at  best  been  episodic.  It 
threatens  now  to  vanish  altogether. 

The  challenge  that  Bob  McNamara 
faced  in  attempting  to  gamer  continued 
American  support  for  the  activities  of 
the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development — the  full  name  of 
the  World  Bank — ^was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  pressing  problems  of 
world  poverty  and  underdevelopment 
that  the  Bank  has  daily  had  to  address 
under  his  leadership. 

The  scope  of  the  developing  world's 
economic  and  political  difficulties  is  stag- 
gering. There  have  been,  it  is  true,  some 
success  stories.  A  host  of  "newly  indus- 
trializing countries"  or  NIC's  have  shown 
the  extraordinary  results  that  a  com- 
mitment to  private  enterprise  can  bring. 

The  combined  GNP  of  the  NIC's  is  now 
five  times  greater  than  what  it  was  in 
1950;  and  it  is  not  a  coincidence  that 
they  have  been  able  to  grow  so  quickly 
and  so  successfully  because  of  their  close 
ties  to  the  industrial  democracies. 

But  much  of  their  growth  would  have 
been  far  more  diCBcult  had  it  not  been 
for  the  constructive  activities  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Elsewhere  the  situation  of  the  poorest 
countries  became  worse  during  the 
1970's — a  fact  due  largely  to  the  tre- 
mendous burdens  they  had  to  bear  from 
multiple  oil  shocks.  In  much  of  the 
Fourth  World  growth  rates  slowed  down 
to  a  mere  trickle.  Yet  without  the  World 
Bank  and  its  soft-loan  arm — the  Inter- 


national Development  Association — the 
fate  of  the  poorest  of  mankind  would 
have  been  far  worse. 

Under  Bob  McNamara's  guidance  the 
World  Bank  increasingly  came  round  to 
the  view  that  the  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic development  requires  the  world 
reduction  of  poverty,  and  he  devoted  his 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  his  orgaoilza- 
tlon  to  that  end. 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  see  the 
driving  passion  behind  this  aspiration  to 
have  been  basically  redistributive.  In  the 
great  age  of  optimism  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  economic  development  that 
existed  in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  it  was 
thought  that  economic  development  was 
a  matter  of  creating  the  economic  Infra- 
structure— the  roads,  the  dams,  the  com- 
munications facilities — that  would  make 
possible  the  "take-off"  Into  economic 
growth.  Bob  McNamara  changed  our 
view  of  this  matter. 

He  saw,  I  think  correctly,  that  invest- 
ment in  economic  Infrastructure  was  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  of 
economic  development. 

Equally  important  were  the  invest- 
ments in  human  development,  which 
contributed  not  only  to  the  immediate 
relief  of  man's  estate  but  which  also 
turned  out  to  be  surprisingly  produc- 
tive. 

The  World  Bank  still  contributes  to 
both  and  still  thinks  both  are  necessary; 
yet  as  a  financial  institution  the  Bank, 
under  Mr.  McNamara's  leadership,  saw 
that  it  could  serve  the  traditional  goal 
of  economic  development  by  devoting 
many  of  its  activities  to  human  develop- 
ment. 

The  new  direction  Robert  MtNamara 
gave  the  Bank  has  proven  to  be  surpris- 
ingly successful.  The  rates  of  return  on 
primary  education  expenditure,  the 
Bank's  "World  Development  Report"  for 
1980  noted,  have  been  as  high  as  27  per- 
cent for  the  low-income  countries  and 
those  with  low  literacy  rates. 

In  certain  sectors,  like  farming,  the 
Bank  has  found  that  education  and  pro- 
ductivity have  a  close  relationship  with 
one  another. 

Farmers  with  at  least  4  years  of  pri- 
mary education  tend  to  produce  about  13 
percent  more  than  farmers  with  no  edu- 
cation at  all.  The  appalling  conditions  of 
human  ignorance  and  disease  that  exist 
in  so  many  of  the  world's  poorest  coun- 
tries do  not  make  a  fertile  ground  for 
economic  growth. 

While  others  before  Mr.  McNamara 
saw  an  unceasing  confiict  between  equity 
and  efficiency,  he  saw  that  securing  the 
former  was  in  many  instances  an  indis- 
pensable way  station  to  the  achievement 
of  the  latter.  This  was  a  remarkable 
thought — one  that  our  experience  tends 
Increasingly  to  bear  out. 

Bob  McNamara  and  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington together  in  1961 :  and  I  have  con- 
sequently had  the  opportunity  in  the 
past  two  decades  to  observe  his  work. 
Perhaos  what  is  most  remarkable  about 
h's  career  of  public  service — from  his 
arrival  at  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
his  long  years  of  service  on  the  World 
Bank — was  the  oenetratint;  honesty  and 
intelligence  that  he  brought  to  all  his 
tasks. 
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He  has  that  rarest  of  things  In  our 
town— an  open  mind,  and  he  has  not 
been  afraid  to  change  It.  At  the  World 
Bank,  his  compassion  for  the  worlds 
poor  was  unlimited,  yet  he  retained  in  an 
arena  where  rhetorfc  and  exaggeration 
abound  his  intelligence,  his  sobriety,  and 
his  commonsense. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  McNamara  from 
the  World  Bank  is  not  a  time  for  celebra- 
tion: we  will  miss  him  too  dearly  for 
that.  And  the  problems  of  the  world's 
poor  are  too  pressing  and  too  awesome 
for  us  to  entertain  much  hope  that  the 
work  of  his  successor.  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen, 
will  be  anything  but  a  fierce  battle  to 
hold  back  the  relentless  tide  of  human 
misery  in  the  world,  or  that  the  result 
will  be  anything  but  a  slight  aggregate 
Improvement  to  the  human  condition. 

Yet  success  in  political  life  is  not  meas- 
ured—should not  be,  at  least— by  im- 
possible yardsticks  that  are  good  for 
nothing  but  condemnation.  Reckoned  by 
a  different  yardstick— that  of  the  possi- 
ble—Bob McNamara's  contribution  was 
profoxmd. 

It  will  be  felt  by  many  who  do  not 
know  his  name  and  never  will,  and  it  will 
be  felt  when  he  and  I  have  long  gone 
from  this  Earth.  Pew  men  deserve  such 
praise.  But  then  of  few  men  can  it  truly 
be  said  that  the  world  would  have  been 
a  far  worse  place  without  their  presence. 
It  can  be  said  of  Bob  McNamara. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Cochet- 
tl's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  29.  1961) 

Mb.  McNamara  and  tbz  Forzicn-Aid 

quacmike 

(By  Roger  Cochettl) 

Th*  recent  retirement  of  World  Bank  Pres- 
ident Robert  McNamara  raises  numerous 
questions  about  the  viability  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation In  the  bank  in  particular,  and  the 
future  of  America's  foreign  aid  effort  more 
generally. 

As  Mr.  McNamara  points  out.  the  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  effort  has  been  depllnlng  by  almost 
any  measure,  and  the  prospects  are  that  It 
win  continue  to  do  so.  To  the  extent  that  a 
diminished  US.  effort  to  promote  economic 
growth  In  developing  nations  damages  our 
foreign  relations,  our  own  economic  pros- 
pects, and  our  nation's  sense  of  moral  direc- 
tion. It  Is  Important  to  understand  why  the 
decline  takes  place  at  all. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  that  the 
Congress  provide  about  %ll  billion  In  U.S. 
contributions  to  multilateral  development 
efforts  and  92  billion  In  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  for  the  coming  flscal  year, 
•s  well  as  about  tl.2  billion  In  food  aid. 
(These  gross  figures,  before  receipts  are 
factored  in.  compare  with  about  $4  3  billion 
In  security  assistance  and  about  t13  billion 
In  military  sales  trust  f^lnd  authorities) . 

WhUe  these  amounts  are  modest  compared 
with  the  oeeds  or  the  relative  efforts  of  other 
industrial  countries,  even  they  are  likely  to 
be  substantially  reduced  by  the  time  of  final 
Congressional  action.  Thiu.  Mr.  McNamara's 
frustration  Is  understandable. 

In  fact,  however,  given  the  state  of  public 
support  for  foreign  assistance.  It  Is  mildly 
surprising  that  even  these  amounts  continue 
to  be  approved.  For  the  fact  Is  that  foreign 
assistance,  unlike  any  other  federal  program 
of  Its  size,  lacks  a  strong  and  coherent  lobby. 

Many  politicians  mistake  the  absence  of 
a  coherent  forelgn-ald  lobby  for  the  absence 
at  a  constituency  for  aid.  Nothing  could  be 


furtiher  from  the  truth.  The  constituency  Is 
large,  and  It  Is  growing. 

But  Its  growth  has.  In  some  respects,  been 
one  of  Ita  weaknesses.  The  aid  constituency 
Is,  In  fact,  three  separate — and  quite  differ- 
ent— constituencies,  each  at  odds  with  the 
other  over  the  purpose  and  direction  of 
American  foreign  assistance,  and  each 
skeptical  of  the  other's  motives. 

The  constituency  of  conflict  Is  perhaps  the 
oldest  and  yet  least  organized  of  the  three. 
It  Is  made  up  of  politicians,  diplomats,  com- 
mentators, academics,  and  citizens  who  view 
foreign  aid  as  a  means  through  which  we 
can  manage  our  conflict  with  the  Soviets. 
This  constituency  Is  related  to  the  larger 
constituency  for  military  spending  and  It  has 
quietly  grown  since  the  taking  of  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran  In  1979.  It  will  support 
Increases  In  military  assistance  and  aid  to 
countries  that  face  a  Soviet-inspired  threat. 

The  constituency  of  compassion,  similarly, 
has  roots  that  go  back  to  World  War  U.  Made 
up  largely  of  religious,  civic,  labor,  and  en- 
vlro.nmental  groups.  It  Is  large  and  only 
partially  organized.  Such  foreign  aid  support- 
ers view  the  programs  as  a  means  through 
which  America  helps  the  poor,  the  starving, 
and  the  disadvantaged  In  other  countries. 
They  will  support  humanitarian  assistance 
that  Is  directed  towards  the  genuinely  needy. 

The  constituency  of  commerce  grows  out 
of  America's  rapidly  Increasing  economic  ties 
with  the  developing  world.  This  group  con- 
sists largely  of  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  financial  concerns,  and  It  sees  foreign 
assistance  as  a  means  through  which  tihe  gov- 
ernment can  stimulate  exports  markets  and 
Improve  investment  climates.  It  Is  well  orga- 
nized, and  will  back  aid  that  complements 
the  private  sector  and  Is  targeted  towards 
countries  with  a  near-term  potential  for 
growth. 

In  addition  to  these  three  main  constitu- 
encies, there  are  many  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals with  a  ^eclflc  concern  for  an  issue, 
a  nation,  or  a  program 

WHY   TBET  rAXI. 

One  might  ask,  as  I  am  sure  Mr.  McNamara 
has,  why  with  all  this  support,  foreign  aid 
programs  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction? The  answer  Is  In  two  parts:  First. 
no  single  constituency  either  has  the  clout, 
or  Is  prepared  to  use  It  If  they  do,  to  sell 
the  entire  program  to  the  public  and  the 
Congress.  And  second,  not  all  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  in  such  deep  trouble,  only  those 
that  do  not  have  a  strong  and  coherent  con- 
stituency behind  them  (military  assistance, 
food  aid.  and  refugee  assistance  do  not  face 
serious  problems,  for  example). 

Thus,  Mr.  McNamara's  disappointment  on 
leaving  office  is  well  founded.  It  will  be  a 
major  challenge  to  his  successor,  to  the  Rea- 
gan administration,  and  to  all  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  developing  nations  to  bring 
this  nation  out  of  the  quagmire.* 


IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Workers"  Compensation  Act  has  a 
big  impact  on  our  agricultural  exports. 

While  the  program  worked  reasonably 
well  into  the  early  seventies,  it  has  now 
soared  out  of  control.  Increased  cost  in 
the  program  means  increased  costs  in 
marketing  and  exporting  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Fields  recently  wrote  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  July  27, 
1981,  issue  of  the  Farm  Bureau  News 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  this  article  be  reprinted  In 


the  Record  In  full  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  a  chance  to  understand  the 
implications  of  the  Federal  compensa- 
tion law. 
The  article  follows: 

AcuicuLitiAC  Was  a  Vitai.  Stakx  m  Rxpobm  or 
Federal  Maritime  Workers'  Comp.  Law 

(By  C.  H.  Fields) 
For  many  years  Farm  Bureau  has  resisted 
efforts  by  the  union  movement  to  federallse 
the  sUte  workers'  compensation  program.  It 
prefers  to  laave  this  protection  for  worker* 
Injured  on  Jobs  to  the  individual  statea.  In 
terms  of  political  philosophy,  we  knew  we 
were  on  solid  ground.  Now.  we  can  point  to 
the  only  workers'  compensation  program  op- 
erated and  controlled  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  prove  how  right  we  were  In  actual 
practice. 

Back  in  1927,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  and  assigned  Its  administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor,  It  was 
designed  to  provide  equitable  compensation 
for  work-related  Injuries  to  certain  employ- 
ees In  maritime  activities  who  could  not  be 
covered  by  state  compeneatlon  laws,  because 
of  employiT'-nt  Involving  navigable  waters, 
which  are  nut  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
one  state.  Similarly,  the  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  Is  not  a  state, 
were  brought  under  the  same  Act. 

1972     AMENDMEKTS 

It  worked  reasonably  well  until  1972  when 
Congress  adopted  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  Act.  This  action  was  taken  suprjosedly 
for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  benefits  to  ade- 
quate levels,  extending  coverage  to  over-the- 
water  workers  who  also  work  on  land.  Im- 
proving administration,  eliminating  "third 
party"  suits  based  on  the  admiralty  doctrine 
of  "unseaworthiness."  prohibiting  Indemni- 
fication agreements  between  the  owners  of 
vessels  and  emplovers  and  creating  a  model 
and  uniform  compensation  act  that  states 
could  emulate. 

But.  let's  look  at  what  re«aiy  happened! 
The  Act's  Jurisdiction  has  been  extended 
steidlly  landward,  through  Interpretations 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  several  court 
rulings,  to  include  workers  already  covered 
under  state  laws  and  working  at  Jobs  remote 
from  navigable  waters  and  maritime  activity. 
In  addition,  the  1972  amendments  estab- 
lished a  benefits  structure  that  caused  bene- 
fits to  soar.  The  program  moved  Into  life  In- 
surance, pension  and  other  supplemental  in- 
come provisions,  creating  distortions  and 
abuse  of  the  law.  plus  incentives  to  stay  off 
the  Job.  Benefits  are  ordered  to  be  paid  even 
In  cases  where  employees  continue  to  work 
at  full  wages  or  more.  Death  benefits  must 
be  paid  whether  or  not  the  death  is  Job- 
related. 

Employee  utilization  of  the  program  In- 
creased 185  percent  In  the  first  five  years  after 
the  1972  amendments  were  added.  The  soar- 
ing costs  of  the  program  are  borne  entirely 
by  emnloyers  of  the  ever-widening  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Act.  In  New  Tork.  the  current 
cost  per  covered  employee  Is  $21 .000.  or  about 
75  percent  of  the  wage  cost.  Compare  that 
cost  m  New  Tork  to  state  coverage  for  a  non- 
longshoremen  freight  handling  worker  at 
$3,370.  $1,042  for  a  police  officer.  $1,254  for 
a  fireman.  Employer  rates  under  the  federal 
act  for  U.S.  stevedores  at  Atlantic  and  Great 
Lakes  ports  vary  from  $25  to  $87  per  $100  of 
payroll,  while  the  Canadian  rates  are  only 
$2.50  to  $13. 

AGRICULTURE'S    INTaEST 

Are  you  asking  yourself,  "What  does  all 
this  have  to  do  with  farmers  and  agricul- 
ture?" Well,  this  federal  workers'  compensa- 
tion act  has  a  direct  Impact  on  agricultural 
ex-Hirts  and  on  the  operations  of  aquacul- 
tural  producMS. 
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rtim  Bureau  made  It  clear  that  •«rt«i|- 
turTSs  a  vital  .take  In  the  reform  or  the 
Act  in  a  July  20  statement  presented  to  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee. 

"This  Act  is  being  Interpreted  by  the  De- 
oartment  of  Labor  to  cover  workers  engaged 
to  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  shell- 
fish, particularly  the  operations  on  the  wesi 
Coait^where  the  tldeland  areas  are  very  wide 
i^d  the  breeding  and  cultivation  of  f^*'^'^ 
has  become  an  Important  segment  of  the 
food  industry  ...  The  exorbitant  cost  of 
double  coverage  under  the  Act  <"*«"•• 
under  a  state  act.  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
iMurance  carriers  wiUlng  to  oner  coveratje 
under  the  federal  act  are  the  basis  lor  this 
concern." 

IMPACT   ON   EXPORTS 

The  Longshoremen's  Act  also  consUtutes 
an  important  cost  lactor  In  the  export  mar- 
keUng  of  agricultural  commodities,  such  as 
grains.  Costs  are  Incurred  when  exporting 
companies  or  cooperatives  employ  the  serv- 
ices of  stevedoring  companies  to  load  the 
grain  or  other  agricultural  conunodlties  onto 
ships  m  ocean  ports  or  onto  barges  on  the 
nation's  navigable  rivers.  These  costs  usually 
are  borne  by  producers  In  the  form  of  lower 
prices  for  their  commodities. 

The  Act  cost  Is  a  proven  culprit  In  the 
current  weakened  position  VS.  producers 
have  In  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
products.  The  coet  for  workers  compensation 
undM-  the  federal  Act  can  run  as  high  as  25 
percent  of  the  wholesale  price  of  commodi- 
ties, such  as  apples,  that  require  careful 
handling.  The  exorbitant  U.S.  cost  of  cover- 
age under  the  Act  has  created  a  bonanza  for 
the  neighboring  ports  of  Canada,  where 
compensation  costs  are  only  a  small  fraction 
of  U.S.  costs. 

>n0KI,ZS-irUNN-ERI,EIfBORN  BILLS 

Following  several  years  of  clamoring  for 
reform  by  the  maritime  and  Insurance  In- 
dustries. Congress  apptears  to  be  moving  with 
legislation  to  reform  the  Act. 

S.  1182.  whose  chief  cosponsors  are  Ben. 
Nlckles  (R.,  OUa.)  and  Sen.  Nunn  (D..  Ga,), 
and  HJl.  25,  Introduced  by  Rep.  Erlenborn 
(R.,  lU.)  are  bUls  to  clarify  the  Act's  Juris- 
diction, exempt  from  coverage  any  workers 
that  can  be  covered  by  a  state  act  and  bring 
benefits  back  In  line  with  similar  state  laws. 

Farm  Bureau  strungiy  bapports  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  However,  It  has  called  for 
clarifying  language  In  the  exemption  section 
to  cover  nonvessel  structures  used  by  the 
shellfish  producers  on  the  West  Coast. 

Markup  on  the  Senate  bill  Is  expected 
soon  after  Congress  returns  from  its  August 
recess.  A  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Sen.  Nlckles.  has  concluded  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  legislation. 

Besides  Farm  Bureau,  some  55  other 
groups  and  companies  are  committed  to 
achieving  major  reform  of  the  Longshore 
Act.  They  represent  a  broad  range  of  em- 
ployer interests  in  agriculture,  shipbuilding 
and  maritime  industries,  stevedoring  com- 
panies, Insurance  carriers  and  others. 

We  can  all  say  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  we 
have  been  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
federalizing  all  state  workers'  compensation 
laws.  The  Longshore  Act  Is  so  bad  that  even 
the  Washington.  DC,  City  Council  has  voted 
to  pull  out  of  the  federal  program  and  to 
enact  Its  own  workers'  compensation  law,^ 

KENT  IBLANiys  350TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  SARBANFS.  Mr.  President,  in 
2  weeks  the  Kent  Island  Heritage  So- 
ciety win  commemorate  an  event  of  sig- 
nificant Imnortance  for  the  State  of 
Maryland:  The  350th  annlversarv  of  the 
nrst  Enellsh  settlement  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  In 
celebration  of  this  occasion  the  Kent 
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Island  Heritage  Society  will  sponsor  a 
celebration  on  August  14,  15,  and  16. 

Not  only  is  this  event  of  historical  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  Maryland,  but 
the  settlement  of  Kent  Island  is  of  na- 
tionwide importance.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jamestown  Colony  In 
1607  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1620, 
the  Kent  Island  settlement  marks  one  of 
the  earliest  permanent  settlements  in 
the  original  13  colonies. 

The  Kent  Island  Heritage  Society  has 
established,  through  historical  research, 
many  "firsts"  for  Kent  Island  In  Mary- 
land's history  including  among  others, 
the  First  English  settlement  established 
by  William  Claiborne;  the  first  boatyard 
and  consequently  the  first  boat,  a  pin- 
nace "The  Longtayle";  the  first  church 
and  the  first  courthouse. 

The  citizens  of  Maryland  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  State  was  one 
of  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies  and 
that  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
served  as  the  first  settlement  for  some  of 
the  very  early  colonialists.  Including 
William  Claiborne,  who  established  a 
sett.ement  on  Kent  Island  in  August 
1631. 

A  very  fine  article  appeared  in  the 
Bay  Times  of  April  22,  1981,  recounting 
the  founding  of  Maryland's  first  Angli- 
can congregation,  the  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  on  Kent  Island  in  AprU  1631 
and  some  of  the  history  of  this  impor- 
tant community.  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
celebration  to   commemorate   360  touch 
Years  on  Kent  Island 

Maryland's  first  Christian  congregation, 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  on  Kent  Island, 
celebrates  Its  350th  anniversary,  Saturday, 
April  25. 

An  ecumenical  Service  of  Thanksgiving, 
for  which  the  102nd  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Most  Rev.  and  Right  Hon.  Robert 
A.  K.  Runcle,  will  give  the  sermon,  will  be 
the  chief  attraction. 

A  trumpet  fanfare  at  11 :30  a.m.  wUl  herald 
the  processional  as  Archbishop  Runcle  is 
greeted  at  the  entrance  to  a  tent  tabernacle 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Allln.  presiding 
bishop  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  W.  Moultrie  Moore,  Jr.,  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Easton. 

Participating  in  the  service  will  be  Bishop 
Frederick  Wertz,  the  Washington  area,  the 
United  Methodist  Church;  the  Most  Rev. 
Thomiui  J.  Mardaga.  bishop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Wilmington;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Paul  M.  Orso.  president,  Maryland 
Synod,  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 

Traditional  hymns  such  as  "Praise  to  the 
Lord"  and  "O  God  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past" 
will  be  led  by  a  lOO-volce  choir,  accompanied 
by  a  ten-member  brass  ensemble  and  two 
organists.  Choir  members  have  been  drawn 
from  the  Salisbury  Choral  Society,  and 
churches  of  the  Diocese  of  Easton.  Dr.  Ray 
Zelgler,  professor  of  chxirch  music  at  Salis- 
bury State  College,  will  direct  the  choir. 

All  2,200  seats  for  the  service  have  been 
reserved,  largely  for  parishes  of  the  diocese 
on  a  pro  rata  member  basis,  according  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Gourlay,  rector  of  Christ 
Church. 

The  huge  tent  which  will  house  the  serv- 
ice is  being  set  up  in  a  rolling  fleld  at  Love 
Point,  overlooking  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  site 
Is  within  view  of  Broad  Creek,  where  the 
congregation's  first  church  was  buUt  In  1652. 

An  official  state  historical  marker  desig- 
nating "the  first  Christian  congregation  In 
Maryland"  Is  located  on  Route  8.  near  a  nar- 
row oyster  shell  road  that  leads  to  the  grove 
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of  huge  oak  trees  that  once  surroiwded  the 
old  church,  which  was  rebuUt  In  1712  and 
1826. 

The  congregation  had  started  at  the  south 
end  of  Kent  Island.  WUUam  Claiborne 
brought  an  Anglican  priest  from  Jamestown, 
Va.  to  hU  settlement  there  in  1631-32. 

Later,  the  Broad  Creek  site  had  become 
more  central  to  the  population  of  early  col- 
onists who  came  to  services  by  boat.  It  was 
here,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  Anglican 
priest  Claiborne  brought  with  him  In  1631, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  James,  conducted  the 
first  religious  service  ever  held  In  Maryland. 
The  date  was  nearly  three  years  before  Mary- 
land was  officially  settled  In  1634  with  the 
landing  of  Lord  Baltimore's  colonists  at  St. 
Clements,  or  St.  Mary's. 

The  350  years  since  the  congregation  was 
founded  have  been  marked  by  fiuctuatlons, 
according  to  parish  history.  There  have  been 
rapid  alternations  of  vacancy,  and  short- 
time  ministers.  There  also  have  been  times 
of  growth  and  prosperity  as  exists  now. 

From  1714  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  the 
population  had  concentrated  around  Broad 
Creek,  the  only  harbor  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Island  and  a  key  point  on  the  line  of 
traffic  between  North  and  South.  Church  at- 
tendance Increased.  By  1748,  the  congrega- 
tion much  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the 
church  building.  An  ell  was  added. 

The  Revolutionary  War  reduced  Christ 
Church  to  a  handfull  of  the  faithful.  By 
1810,  the  church  building  was  unuseable  to 
the  extent  that  cattle  were  stabled  In  It. 

In  1825.  a  young  man  named  Mathlas  Har- 
ris, recently  licensed  as  a  lay  reader,  under- 
took the  seemingly  hopeless  task  of  restoring 
life  to  the  parish.  He  tutored  students  in  a 
borrowed  classroom  to  raise  money,  and 
aroused  enough  Interest  to  support  a  sub- 
scription for  restoration  of  the  dilapidated 
old  building.  This  was  accomplished  In  1826. 

Mr.  Gourlay  said  that  "looking  back  on 
the  history  of  the  parish,  we  can  give  thanks 
that  there  was  a  continuity.  Even  during  the 
times  when  the  church  was  without  a  rector, 
and  parishioners  were  few.  there  was  always 
a  vestry  of  the  parish  that  continued  to 
exist,  people  who  could  provide  a  basis  for 
resurgence  to  develop  and  enlarge  upon." 

Christ  Church's  present  communicant 
strength  of  197  refiects  the  active  growth  of 
the  Kent  Island  area  in  recent  years.  Water- 
men and  farmers  still  live  on  the  Island,  but 
the  population  now  reflects  the  Island's  pop- 
ularity as  a  bedroom  community  for  persons 
working  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  for 
retirees. 

As  the  late  Dr.  Clarence  P.  Gould,  once 
president  of  Washington  College,  concluded 
in  a  history  of  Christ  Church  Parish  com- 
piled in  1959: 

"The  spirit  of  Anthony  Workman,  the  inn- 
keeper at  Broad  Creek  and  benefactor  of 
Christ  Church,  can  see  across  the  fields  from 
his  shady  window  many  more,  and  Incom- 
parably finer  rooms  for  night-bound  trav- 
elers than  he  could  ever  offer;  and  he  can 
go  out  to  the  road  and  In  single  day  count 
more  passersby  than  he  ever  saw  at  Broad 
Creek  during  his  entire  mortal  Ufe.  What 
win  be  the  effect  of  all  thU  on  the  oldest 
settlement  and  the  oldest  church— In  fact 
the  oldest  organization  of  any  sort  whatso- 
ever—on the  soil  of  Maryland?  No  one  can 
dictate  to  fortune,  neither  can  anyone  pre- 
dict It.  But  the  f  ut«ire  looks  bright."* 


GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM— 25  YEARS  OF  PRO- 
TECTING  AMERICA'S   FARMLAND 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  August 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  designed 
to  assist  In  maintaining  the  soil  and  wa- 
ter resource  base  in  the  10  Great  Plains 
States. 
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Tlie  Great  Plains  program  is  a  shining 
example  of  cooperation  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  in  addressing  a 
growing  and  continuing  threat  to  our 
Nation's  economy — the  alarming  rate  of 
soil  erosion  and  moisture  depletion  in 
our  Nation's  (and  the  world's)   bread- 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  USDA's 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  State  govern- 
ments, and  local  conservation  districts, 
the  Great  Plains  program  helps  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  others,  install  conserva- 
tion plans  for  their  operating  units 
through  a  program  of  scheduled  tech- 
nical assistance  and  long-term  contrac- 
tual cost  sharing  to  bring  improved  eco- 
nomic and  social  stability  to  the  Great 
Plains  area. 

The  program  works  by:  First,  acceler- 
ating the  conversion  to  less  intensive  use 
of  cropland  not  suited  for  continuous 
cropping:  second,  preventing  deteriora- 
tion of  crop  and  grazing  land;  third, 
promoting  economic  use  of  land;  fourth, 
controUing  or  abating  agricultural-re- 
lated pollution  by  helping  establish  con- 
servation systems  to  develop  and  main- 
tain optimum  agricultural  stability  and 
an  improved  environment  for  all  the 
people. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF   THE   GREAT   PLAINS 
PROCRAM 

By  1980  farmers  suid  ranchers  in  the 
Great  Plains  States  had  signed  more 
than  58,000  program  contracts  covering 
more  than  110  million  acres.  With  SCS 
assistance,  they  had  established  more 
than  5  million  acres  of  permanent  vege- 
tative cover,  planted  64,000  acres  of 
windbreaks,  installed  98,000  miles  of  ter- 
races, and  installed  13,000  miles  of  live- 
stock water  pieplines.  SCS  work  in  the 
Great  Plains  has  also  included  assisting 
landowners  with  increased  irrigation  ef- 
ficiency, brush  management,  planned 
grazing  systems,  water  disposal,  and  crit- 
ical area  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  the  successes  of  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  are 
so  significant,  that  in  drafting  the  1981 
farm  bill  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee included  a  program,  the  special 
areas  conservation  program,  modeled 
after  it.  The  special  areas  program  ex- 
tends to  a  national  basis  the  Great 
Plains  approach  of  targeting  resources 
to  the  problem  areas  most  in  need  of 
assistance. . 

THE  CHALLENGE  FACING  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  as  we  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary, of  the  Great  Plains  program, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  not  only  take 
a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  program's 
many  successes,  but  more  importantly, 
that  we  look  ahead  to  the  behemoth 
task  which  lies  before  us. 

Each  year  the  American  continent  loses 
more  than  6  billion  tons  of  soil — enough 
to  cover  my  entire  home  State  of  Kansas 
to  a  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Nationwide,  America's  farmlands  are 
losing  5  to  9  tons  of  topsoil  per  acre  per 
year.  That  is  double  the  rate  considered 
acceptable— and  in  some  places,  the 
erosion  rate  is  10  or  20  times  as  high. 


Additionally,  a  council  on  environ- 
mental quality  study  retorted  this  year 
that  about  225  million  acres  of  arid 
western  land,  an  area  about  the  size  of 
the  original  13  States,  are  imdergoing 
severe  desertification,  that  is,  loss  of  un- 
derground water  and  high  erosion  that 
gradually  makes  the  land  unsuitable  for 
cultivation. 

MEETINC  THE  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  President,  clearly,  the  desertifica- 
tion and  soil  erosion  rates  confronting 
the  farmland  of  our  great  Nation  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  These  losses  pose 
a  most  serious  threat  to  our  Nation's 
economy  and  environmental  well  being. 
Although  programs,  such  as  Great  Plains 
conservation,  are  making  strides  in  pro- 
tecting our  most  precious  natural  re- 
source, our  job  is  far  from  complete.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  remain  the  great- 
est agricultural  producer  in  the  world, 
we  must  place,  protecting  our  great 
wealth  of  fertile,  productive  land  at  the 
forefront  of  our  national  attention.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANDY 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate  tend  to 
take  the  smooth  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution for  granted.  When  on  rare  occa- 
sions we  do  think  about  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  the  Senate,  we  too  often  do  so 
only  to  complain  about  the  cost  and  the 
number  of  people  involved.  Too  often,  we 
overlook  the  extraordinary  dedication 
and  ability  of  our  professional  and  cler- 
ical people  who  keep  the  Senate  business 
movmg  in  a  timely  way. 

Harold  Anderson,  who  recently  re- 
tired as  staff  printer  for  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  was  such  a 
person.  Andy,  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends  and  colleagues,  came  to  Wash- 
ington 25  years  ago,  after  4  years  in  the 
Army  and  10  years  as  printer  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  After  brief  stints  working 
with  the  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post,  Andy  joined  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  CflBce  in  1956.  While  work- 
ing at  GPO  for  the  next  19  years,  he  was 
detailed  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  2  years 
and  for  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  a  year.  Ten  years  ago.  Andy 
was  detailed  to  Senator  Rlbicoff's  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 
When  Senator  Ribicoff  became  chair- 
man of  the  full  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  1975,  Andy  became  the 
committee's  printer. 

Information  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Andy  was  a  master  at  malcing  it 
flow.  No  deadline  or  emergency  was  too 
unreasonable;  he  was  available  at  any 
hour  when  committee  staff  people  needed 
a  committee  print  or  a  rep>ort  prepared. 
His  trademarks  were  impeccable  work 
with  extraordinary  turnaround  time,  and 
unfailing  good  humor  and  cooperation. 

Andy  retired  earlier  this  summer,  and 
both  committee  members  and  staff  who 
worked  with  him  were  grateful  for  the 
experience.  He  was  always  a  consummate 
professional,  and  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  dedication  and  ability  which  many 
Senate  staff  people  bring  to  their  work.* 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM  WILL  NEED 
INNOVATIVE  PROBLEM-SOLVINa 
TECHNIQUES 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President. 

for  several  montns  now  poiuicai  icaucis 
from  every  level  of  government  have  been 
preoccupied  with  one  concern:  Redefin- 
ing federalism.  The  goal  is  to  shift  power 
fnMn  Washington  to  govenmients  closer 
to  the  people;  the  methods  we  have  been 
discussing  are  threefold:  Enacting 
block  grants,  Ufting  Federal  regiilations, 
and  freeing  resources  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion. The  result  will  be  a  new  order  of 
federalism,  with  a  different  division  of 
responsibilities  between  the  States  and 
the  National  Government,  and  more 
clearly  articulated  "spheres  of  influence" 
for  each  level. 

Clearly,  this  reordering  must  be  a  top 
priority.  Too  much  power  Is  concen- 
trated in  Washington,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, that  power  has  not  been  exercised 
effectively  and  many  of  the  Nation's  so- 
cial and  physical  problems  have  not  been 
resolved.  But  as  we  proceed  to  enact 
block  grants,  deregulate  State  and  local 
governments,  trim  Federal  budgets  for 
grant-in-aid  programs,  and  cut  taxes,  we 
must  keep  one  important  fact  in  mind: 
The  new  structure  of  federalism  will  not 
be  effective  automatically;  along  with  the 
new  order  we  must  devise  new  ap- 
proaches to  resolving  ctnnmunlty 
problems. 

Simply  handing  the  problems  over  to 
"governments  closer  to  people"  will  not 
rebuild  decaying  cities  or  relieve  pres- 
sures of  rapid  population  growth.  Gov- 
ernors, State  legislators,  mayors  and 
county  ofiQcials  will  not  be  successful  in 
overcoming  the  classic  urban  problems  if 
they  rely  on  "business-as-usual"  ap- 
proaches. And,  after  a  period  of  time, 
when  the  public  outcry  becomes  loud 
enough,  local  problems  will  be  redefined 
as  national  in  scope  and  legitimate  for 
Federal  assistance.  If  the  changes  we  are 
designing  now  are  to  be  lasting,  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  innovative 
problem-solving  techniques.  As  we  go 
about  our  job  of  building  a  new  federal- 
ism, let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  is  not  to  shift  power  from 
one  level  of  government  to  another,  ac- 
cording to  an  abstract  principle  of  divi- 
sion of  authority,  but  to  offer  a  structure 
and  some  processes  for  dealing  with 
problems  effectively. 

In  this  context,  I  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  experiment  in 
urban  problem-solving  that  is  being 
tested  in  the  capital  city  of  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  in  two  other  cities: 
Gary,  Ind..  and  Columbus.  Ohio. 

The  process  is  called  negotiated  Invest- 
ment strategy  (NTS) :  it  was  developed  by 
the  Kettering  Foundation  and  is  being 
tested  under  the  foundation's  direction. 

Basically,  NIS  is  a  way  to  establish 
coherent  policies  and  allocate  resources 
in  local  communities.  It  starts  from  a 
"bottoms  up"  approach :  The  focal  point 
is  the  communitv  with  the  problem.  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials,  business  and  civic 
leaders  are  brought  to  the  community 
where  they  negotiate  agreements  and 
commit  resources  to  projects. 
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The  NIS  model,  as  developed  and 
tested  by  Kettering,  has  some  special 
characteristics.  First,  as  I  just  indicated. 
It  requires  the  participation  of  leaders 
who  have  the  authority  to  commit  re- 
sources. This  ingredient  seems  self-evi- 
dent, but  lack  of  clout  has  been  a  barrier 
to  problem-solving  on  too  many  occa- 
sions. All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Fed- 
eral regional  official  who  attends  local 
meetings  and  makes  promises  only  to  be 
overridden  by  a  superior  in  the  Washing- 
ton office. 

Second,  NIS  requires  a  new  way  of 
thinking  about  the  resolution  of  com- 
mimity  problems:  As  an  investment,  with 
long-term  payoff,  not  a  short-term,  stop 
gap  patching  job.  Kettering  has  found 
that  when  NIS  participants  think  in 
terms  of  investments,  their  pohcy  focus 
broadens  and  they  consider  a  whole 
range  of  powers  and  management  tools 
available  to  them:  Regulation  and  dereg- 
ulation, mandated  standards  and  the 
relaxation  of  standards,  self-help  incen- 
tives, legal  advocacy  and  taxation  or  tax 
expenditures. 

Third,  NIS,  as  the  name  implies,  re- 
volves around  negotiations.  These  nego- 
tiations are  formal,  conducted,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  professional  mediator. 
Negotiating  sessions  result  in  consensus 
on  priorities  and  commitments  to  follow 
through.  Formal,  written,  binding  agree- 
ments are  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
participants. 

Finally.  NIS  involves  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  citizens  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  formal  agreements  and  moni- 
tor subsequent  performance. 

NIS  experiments  have  been  underway 
for  about  18  months.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  all  three  cities  had  reached 
agreement  on  priorities  and  commit - 
mpnts.  and  action  on  projects  was  begin- 
ning. In  my  own  State,  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
cominiited  to  three  projects:  Redevelop- 
ment of  an  older,  underused  warehouse 
district  into  a  combination  of  residential 
neighborhoods,  businesses,  and  enter- 
tainment facilities:  development  of  a 
250-acre  energy  park;  and  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  17.5  miles  of  riv- 
erfront which  winds  through  the  city. 

The  negotiated  investment  strategy 
projects  have  not  been  completed,  but  the 
Kettering  Foundation  has  already  begun 
an  evaluation.  The  experiments  serve  as 
a  reminder  that  restructuring  Federal- 
State-local  relations  will  not  neces- 
sarily resolve  the  housing,  transporta- 
tion, education,  and  other  problems  fac- 
ing our  communities.  In  addition  to 
redesigning  the  framework  for  intergov- 
ernmental relations,  we  need  to  pay  at- 
tention to  new  techniques  for  resolv- 
ing issues  within  that  framework.  And, 
we  must  broaden  the  public  decisionmak- 
ing system  to  include  leaders  from  the 
private  sector,  not  only  the  corporations 
with  the  money  to  invest  but  the  non- 
profits who,  in  so  many  cases,  offer  the 
social  services  we  all  rely  on. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  dociunents  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
The  material  follows: 
Federalism:   Background  Paper  No.  1A 
Federalism:    Definition    and    Interpreta- 
tions— ".  .  .  the  history  and  concept  of  Fed- 


eraUsm  Is  a  tangled  mess  of  definitions, 
which  mess  Is  at  once  a  function  of  founder. 
Jurist,  Journalist,  politician  and  political 
scientist." — Martin  I^andau 


DEFINITION  AND  ROOTS 

The  term  federal  (Ism)  Is  derived  from  two 
Latin  words,  "foedue,"  meaning  covenant, 
and  "fides."  meaning  trust  and  faith. 

Historically,  the  term  "federal"  and  Its 
derivatives  have  been  used  to  express  both  a 
broad  social  concept  as  well  as  a  particular 
mode  of  political  and  governmental  organi- 
zation. 

In  the  broad  social  sense,  these  terms 
imply  mutual  recognition,  obligation,  com- 
mitment, cooperation,  consistency,  and  reci- 
procity among  Individuals  or  entitles. 

In  the  more  specific  political  and  struc- 
tural sense,  the  term  federal  has  come  to 
mean:  "...  a  mode  of  organization  uniting 
separate  policies  In  an  overarching  political 
system  to  allow  each  to  maintain  its  funda- 
mental political  integrity."— Daniel  Elazar 
The  antecedents  of  modern  "federal"  re- 
lationships can  be  traced  back  to  the  13th 
century  B.C.  attempts  by  the  Israelites  to 
unite  tribes  In  an  effort  to  maintain  national 
unity.  Subsequent  developments  stemmed 
from  the  defense-related  alliances  or  "civil 
unions"  established  by  Greek  clty-sUtes  (eg., 
the  Achaean  League.  281-146  B.C.),  the  me- 
dieval leagues  of  Europe  (e.g.,  the  Helvetic 
League  of  Swiss  Cantons.  1291-2)  and  the 
hlerarchlal  corporate  states  and  mercantile 
societies  of  the  feudal  German  Empire  which 
were  based  on  contract  relationships  and  re- 
lated political  mechanisms. 

Where  a  single,  strong  sense  of  nationality 
existed,  the  central  unit  had  greater  powers 
and  authority;  where  stronger,  more  diverse 
Identities  existed  among  constituent  units, 
power,  authority  and  independence  were  re- 
tained more  fully  In  those  units. 

Although  each  of  these  eras  and  examples 
exhibited  major  differences  In  form  and  In 
the  way  In  which  power  and  authority  were 
legltlD-lzed  and  established,  each  Incorpo- 
rated some  expression  of  the  dual  theory  of 
unity  and  separate  Identity  of  the  constitu- 
ent units. 


or  "unitary"  system  In  which  states  were 
subordinated  to  varying  degrees  to  the  na- 
tional government. 

The  compromise  arrived  at  In  the  Conven- 
tion was  described  oy  Madison  in  Federalist 
39:  "The  proposed  Constitution  ...  Is,  In  Its 
strictness,  neither  national  nor  a  lederal 
constitution;  but  a  composition  of  both." 
(i.e.  a  compound  system) 

Following  the  development  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  concept  of  "federalism"  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  the  concept  of  Amer- 
ican "dual  federalism."  denoting:  "...  a 
form  of  government  in  which  two  or  more 
states  constitute  a  political  unity  while  they 
remain  independent  as  to  the  control  of 
their  Internal  affairs.  The  similarity  of  this 
definition  to  'dual  federalism"  is  patent. 
Dual  federalism  ^ecifies  a  fixed  relationship 
l>etween  two  domains  of  independent  au- 
thority In  the  same  territorial  unit,  each  of 
which  possesses  an  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
neither  of  which  is  sutwrdinate  to  the  other 
and  neither  of  which  can  be  stripped  of  lu 
authority  by  the  other.  This  is  the  classical 
concept,  and  it  locks  two  states  into  a  'mu- 
tually exclusive,  reciprocal  limiting'  relation- 
ship."— Martin  Landau 

The  basic  Imperatives  In  this  classical  con- 
cept of  ■■federalism"  are  a  division  of  au- 
thority/power and  the  Independence  of  par- 
ticipant units. 

Despite  the  succinctness  of  this  definition 
and  Its  relative  stability  as  an  analytical 
tool  and/or  hypothesis  In  the  academic  com- 
munity. It  may  be  of  limited  value.  This 
definition  remains  a  theoretical  concept  that 
bears  little  relationship  to  the  actual  cur- 
rent practice  of  "federalism"  In  the  U.S.  and 
elsewhere  and  Its  Constitutional  basis  has 
been  debated  since  1787. 

some    CDRRENT    INTERPRETATIONS 

Interpreters  and  historians  are  widely  split 
m  their  view  of  the  "federal"  concept  and  Its 
evolution  and  practice.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  and  Jus- 
tify various  interpretations  of  the  "federal" 
prlnciple(s)  in  theory  and  practice.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  three  basic  outlooks  are  still  prev- 
alent among  academics,  politicians  and  ad- 
ministrators: 


MOTIVES  FOR  FEDERATION 

The  general  historical  motivation  for  es- 
tablishing these  relationships  are  still  ap- 
plicable today  and  include  some  combina- 
tion of  shared  Interest  In : 

(1)  the  expansion  of  soclal/poUtlcal/eco- 
nomlc  Influence; 

(2)  the  control  or  protection  against  In- 
ternal, domestic  upheaval; 

(3)  the  defense  or  protection  against  the 
threat  of  outside  force  or  Influence. 

Prior  to  the  American  Revolution  and 
formulation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  most 
"federations"  or  "federal"  svstems  exhibited 
several  key  limiting  characteristics: 

(1)  central  units  were  limited  to  acting 
only  on  the  constituent  units,  not  on  Indi- 
viduals iii  society; 

(2)  central  units  dealt  almost  exclusively 
with  Issues  external  to  the  constituent  units; 

(3)  constituent  units  were  equally  repre- 
sented m  the  central  unit. 

These  limitations  generally  reflected  con- 
ceptual and  practical  difficulties  In  establish- 
ing a  workable  system  of  dual.  Institutional 
sovereignty,  where  historically  sovereignty 
had  been  vested  Indlvlsably  In  the  person  of 
the  monarchist  head  of  state. 

CLASSICAL  DEFINITION  OF  THE   "FEDERALISM" 
CONCEPT 

Definitional  terminology  during  the  U.S. 
Constitutional  Convention  was  somewhat 
confused,  as  It  Is  today.  In  the  Constitutional 
debates,  the  term  "federal"  represented  a 
system  In  which  the  states  maintained  a 
more  dominant.  Independent  states  The 
competing  concept  was  one  of  a  "national" 


I.    FEDERALISM    AS    A    STEADT-STATE    END    IN 
ITSELF CONS'lHUllONAL     DUAL    FB>ERALXSM 

Some  observers  are  adamant  that  the  clas- 
sical "dual  federalism"  was.  In  fact,  practiced 
at  least  through  the  Civil  War.  If  not  up  to 
the  Depression.  Durmg  this  time  It  Is  felt 
that  state  and  federal  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties seldom  conflicted  or  overlapped  untu  the 
national  government  began  to  preemptively 
assume  historically  state  and  local  functions. 
This  view  implies  that  basic  Constitutional 
principles  of  limited  government  and  limited 
federal  power  have  been  severely  violated, 
and,  since  the  problems  which  gave  rise  to 
centralized  national  powers  (Depression, 
World  Wars  and  gross  social  Inequities)  may 
no  longer  exist,  that  the  centralizing  process 
should  be  drastically  reversed.  Implied  in 
this  view  Is  the  need  to  return  to  a  relatively 
highly  structured  system  of  exclusive  state 
and  national  roles  based  on  a  strict  Interpre- 
tation of  both  constitutional  Intent  and  his- 
torical practice. 

Alternatives  to  this  view  share  a  common 
premise  that  the  Constitution.  If  r«levant 
and  clear  at  all.  Is  not  and  was  never  meant 
to  be  prdscriptlve.  but  Is  open-ended  and 
permissive,  In  character.  These  Interpreta- 
tions su^eeSt  that  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  was  with  establishing  a 
practical,  representative  governmental  struc- 
ture. In  this  context,  "dual  federalism  is 
viewed  only  as  a  mode  to  achieve  this  end.  of 
secondary  Importance  In  the  debates  and  of 
limited  re'pvan-e  now  since  the  Constitution 
Is  admittedly  vaeue  and  obscure  on  the  as- 
signment of  specific  responslbUltles  among 
levels  of  government. 
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n.  RSERALisM  AS  sBASiMO  counUblllty  which  frustrates  the  ability  of  A.  Spedflo  Issues:  Fiscal  Federalism  and 

One  alternative  view  holds  that  pure  "dual  ^^^'^  **>*  public  and  private  sector  In  meet-  the  Regulatory  Environment.  I.e..  balancing 
federalism"  never  In  fact  was  practiced;  that  '"8  critical  local  and  national  goals.  revenues  and  needs;  equalization  and  dlspar* 
almost  from  the  outset,  relations  between  Although  detailed  analysis  of  the  Inter-  Itles;  objectives  and  mechanisms  of  dlstrl* 
the  U.S.  national  and  state  governments  were  governmental  system  has  proceeded  along  a  button;  alternatives  to  public  service  dellv- 
ch(u«cterized  by  cooperation,  sharing  and  number  of  fronts  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  ery;  regulation,  enforcement  and  account- 
overlap  to  various  degrees.  handicapped  by  divergent  and  largely  un-  ability;  current  budget  and  regulation) ; 

This  view  implies  that  a  return  to  a  strict  resolved  practical  and  philosophical  perspec-  B.  Specific  Issues:  The  Courts  and  Federal- 

•duar  system  is  not  warranted  historically,  tlves  tailored  to  narrow  and  diverse  audi-  l«m.   (I.e.,  Judicial  activism;   grant  law  and 

either  through   Constitutional   language  or  ences.  national  purposes;  trends  and  major  prece- 

past  practice.  Rather,  federalism  Is  best  char-  It  has  now  become  critically  Important  to  dents,  etc.); 

actertzed  as  a  matrix  of  shared  responslbUl-  undertake   a   broad-ranging   review   of   our  C.  Specific  Issues:  State,  Regional  and  Lo- 

tles  and  not  a  hlerarchlal  system.  This  view  federal,  state  and  local  system.  Its  basic  prln-  cal    Relationships,    I.e..   State   constitutions 

does  allow,  however,  for  some  sorting  out  of  clples,  lu  evolution,  current  conditions  and  and  statutory  requirements;  constraints  and 

roles  and  responsibilities  without  the  neces-  most  importantly,  the  prospects  for  construe-  problems;  capability  and  capacity;  case  stud- 

slty  of  totally  reversing  the  highly  coopera-  tlve  change.  Such  a  background  Is  fundamen-  les  In  accommodation.  Including  the  Twin 

tlve  and  collaborative  nature  of  present  In-  tal  If  we  are  to  give  proper  consideration  Cities,  etc.); 

tergovernmental  relationships.  to  the  myriad  proposals  now  being  made  to  (5)   The  Future  of  Federalism,  (I.e.,  gov- 

m   iT:nK«AijsM  a«  a  nvNAMir  motmb  address  these  problems.  emmental  purpose  and  sorting  out  roles;  de- 

.    in.  FEDEaAusM  AS  A  DYNAMIC  PROCBss  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  symposlum  outlined  below  clslon  criteria;  devolution  vs.  decongestlon; 

A  second  alternative  view  suggests  tnat  jg  intended  to  engage  a  wide  audience  In  an  private  role;  transition  and  support,  etc.). 

even  If  the  Constitution  and  earlier  govern-  attempt  to  promote  a  broader  understand-  Symvotium  cott  eatimatea 

mental  relationships  were  based  on  a  clear  ,ng  of  and  commitment  to  the  basic  prln-  Tr.„.,  ,20-30  MneiiMtTIn!? 

model  Of  "dual  federalism."  conditions  which  ^ipies   of    American    governance   that   have  eJ«  iro^  a?  MM^er?        a«  nnn-o  nnn 

characterized   that   earlier   political   setting  been  so  badlv  eroded  in  recent  years  r^     ,     ^     ^       '        PW)—      •6.000-0.000 

(a  remote,  agrarian  society  with  little  need  xhe  primary  premise  of  the  symposium  to  TnTi'^SI^in/t^iii^n  J!^ 

for    governmental    intervention,    generally),  that  no  single  philosophy  or  perspective,  past  *t  ,fl^f  °/ <'**^°  P^P*'        ,  «n^  ,„., 

have  changed  so  drastically  and  Irreversibly  ^r  present.  Is  likely  to  provide  a  fully  accept-  Lunch  and  r;"fr«"r;;";;,HV          '  •^'   *" 

that  the  relevance  of  the  classical  model  to-  ^^le  frame  of  reference;  historical  princlpies,  ^"°'*  ^Jt^^!ld,f^f^ 

day  has  been  lost.  ^^  experience  and  current  visions  aU  pro-  'f?,i'S*'^l!„L^?' 

consequently,   a  wholeaale  return  to  the  ^,de  necessary  Insights  which  need  to  be  ar-  t^  •l^^'**^'  «P"°°»1/P«'-       ,,  ^^^^^  ^^ 

"dual  federalism"  model  Is  highly  Inappro-  tlculated  and  discussed.                                             *"*•*   (2. 800-6. 800) 

prlate  to  our  present  needs  and  circumstances  

and  that  while  sorting  roles  and  responsl-  "*"  ^^^  location  9,  SOO-M.  700 

bllltles  may  be  possible,  no  static  relation-  The  symposium  Is  tentatively  planned  for                 Total   (12. 700-20.  600) 

ships  or  divisions  of  power  are  likely  to  sur-  mld-to-late  August,  to  be  held  at  the  Spring  0 

Vive  or  remain  effective.  The  emphasis  Im-  Hill  Conference  Center  or  a  similar  facility.  _^^^^^^^____ 

piled  Is  one  of  Improving  policy-making  and  format  and  scheditus 

administrative  processes.  .  .^,^  ^.„  ™*,^f  1.  „,„„„«rt  irtr,.rt»r«i  '^^^^  SERIOUS  PROBLEMS   OP  THE 

".  .  .  every  realist  should  see  that  federal-  ^^^^                              Proposed,  structured  GOVERNMENT'S  RENTAL  BUSINESS 

th'^  AmeTrcan^JSr^lm'^ropVr'^^^^^^^  <1)  Short  formal  panel  presentations  by  a  .  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 

noma^te   wSat'^hoTge-p^^^^  range  of  expert  scholars  and  commentators  ^eek   of   July    12,    the   Scripps- Howard 

the     governmental' appafatus     is  ^Ju^*^'  llZiroJ^T^^!^  Vtf  newspaper   chain   published   a   six-part 

'^"Fe^r'::.!^™''^^*    r  .               .         ..k  W^M^era'Tedd^^^^lons  among  panelists  series  on  waste  in  the  Federal  Govern- 

thn[r^th«  ^„  ;.  ,?  J    ^'^    5*^*1.  ""^  »nd  a  core  group  of  Intergovernmental  pro-  cent's  rental  of  office  space.  The  series, 

thMe  who  can  resist  the  urge  to  tidy  the  fesslonals;  by   Mr.   Gene   Goldenberg.    fastidiously 

nnt'^nf  ^1  "^..r^*^''**.  *  »,        .          .  (3)  Open  discussion  and  question  sessions  and    cogently    documents    questionable 

these  dHTPrim.  v^rt^f.  ^,^\^!^.!,rf '^  involving  the  entire  audience  of  symposium  pracUces  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 

Sr?'aX?e;c1roan°e^!S«::S'rdro'f  Participants  and  observers.  ministration's  Public  Buildings  Service, 

analysis  while  at  the  same  time,  as  a  society.  PAaTiciPANTs  and  explains  the  inherent  wastefulness 

we  maintain  a  loyalty  to  an  enduring  but  Participants  are  expected  to  Include:  Of  disproportionate  reliance  on  renting 

questionable  mechanical  mode.  (1)   10-16  panelists  and  speakers,  includ-  to  accommodate  Federal  employees. 

AOREED  ON  NBD)  TO  REVIEW  FEDERAL  AND  '"^^  the  foremost  Rcadcmlc  schoUrs,  Con-  Mr.  Goldenberg  reported  instances  of 

coNsTrrtTTioNAL  PRINCIPLES  gressmen,  governors,  state  legislators,  mayors,  rented  offices  remaining  unoccupied  for 

Despite  these  divergent  Interpretations,  the  ?T°*^  officials,  administrators  and  Journal-  years  while  full  rent  was  paid  on  them. 

Ineffectiveness,  Inefficiency  and  lack  of  ac-  ,«»  o«  ™«      _».  .       ..        «     .       .    .  o^  extensive  and  expensive  improvements 

:ro"w^KVv"v^r tr'r  j;"'  -^^"^  "^  -        ^^''d?r^rUr?n=n  T;  to  rented  buUdlngs  paid  for  With  Govem- 

demlcr^HHr?,fn        H  "^  "/  Observers.  Aca-  congressional  staff  member^,  federal  4ency  "lent  moneys,  and  Of  lucrative  Govem- 

fe^^'JJ^^^^cr^^L^^^'^"'^''^^'''^'''^,''^  *"  Officials,  state  and  local  government  7epre-  ment  leases  being  awarded  with  Uttle  or 

mlnbAi^tv^^  0^1^- 1  demanding  a  funda-  sentatlves.  public  Interest  group  representa-  no— or   artiflciaUy   restricted— competl- 

l^Tou77:re«ls'te'r  "'''"'=''''"""''"-  tlves.  publl^oucy  organlzrtlon^pLesmen.  tive  bidding^      .....           .     , 

"The  understftndiniT  nt  .„/«  /.,.n„™i* »  **<=-  Mr.  President,  although  much  of  the 

to  f^wa"  princip^M  il  ^th  the?rSi  and  <'>  ^'^  '°^'  ""^  '"*'*''*'*  participants  detaU  in  Mr.   Goldenberg's  articles  Is 

poutlcal  aspects  have  undergone  s^tantfal  ^'""^  government,  business  Industry  and  the  original,  the  essential  problems  he  points 

erosion  In  the  twentieth  cfnturr'-D^nlel  ^*°*"''  "''*'"*=■  ^°™"'^  *  '^'^'^  audience.  q^  ,^  ^^j  surprise  those  in  this  body 

Eiazar  organization  and  content  ^ho  have  foUowed  hearings  and  reports 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  dally  panel  ses-  of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Prospectus:  Symposium  on  U.S.  Federalism  sions  will  Include  discussions  of;  Public  Works.  For  several  years,  other 

INTRODUCTION  AND  PURPOSE  ,   'M  ."y^*  »°'^hI"V??'' ^"ItnU'^^ni-^  Hiembers  of  thc  committec  and  I  have 

Co'^U""'r  '"*•!.**  "^^  ^^  •*«^»*-  '"  ':^er^l^.kTlX>^°'^vis:^^T^^l»l  'r?  '^^^^  ^'^^^  '^*  scandalous  waste 

S^T^frl       "^?^  **"""  '°   **»*  P*>*-  interpretations  and  current  relevance,  etc.);  °^   ^^^   dollars    consumed    in   rental    of 

i?^tto^  h.tr      i""*",  *''?«"<=«<» »°  the  1980  (2)  Cross-national  Experiences  In  Federal-  Federal  office  space. 

tiuT  nrJl,..!  y    seriously  called  Into  question  ism,  (I.e..  History,  principles  and  practice  in  It  was  in  response  to  a  most  peculiar 

State  and  io^lt*.^t»fr'^          °'.  "."^  '«<*««'■  selected  countries:  Canada.  West  Germany,  lease  proposal  of  the  GSA— one  having 

»ie  ana  local  Intergovernmental  system.  Australia.  India,  etc.;  relevance  to  the  U.S.) ;  to  do  with  the  offices  of  one  of  our  most 

restJainId  fS!S^r.!'^°*^  ^'*"':  I '""^^'y  "''-  (3)    A™"**"^, .*'«<»«"»«'«  Over  the  Past  important  intelligence  agencies— that  I 

restrained  federal  government  has  exploded  Twenty   Years.     I.e.,    motives,    philosophies.  nrono<*rf    anH  ttZ  rommitt.*^  aarMH\  txt 

into  over  500  assistance  programs  and  1.200  successes  and  failures  of  federalism  under  ^'^"'^.^f'H^rrn  ^  iffcT^  l^  «?w  «„  ' 

regulatory  mandates  that  have  been  directed  the  New  Deal,  "Creative  Federalism"  of  John-  a  moratorium  on  leasmg  and  other  au- 

at  or  Imposed  upon  every  unit  of  state  and  son/Kennedy.   "New  Federalism"  of  Nlzon.  thorlzations  imder  the  public  buildings 

local  government  and  much  of  the  private  "Cooperative  Federalism"  of  Carter) ;  program.    In   investigative   hearings   in 

'^u?^  At  each  level  we  have  badly  blurred  (4)  Overview  of  Current  Federalism-  Issues  ^^''^'  °^^  committee  singled  out  the  leas- 

«  th  tH."    P"vate  roles  and  the  division  of  and  Problems,  (I.e.,  Intergovernmental  over-  tag  program  for  criticism,  for  many  of 

of  Ir.^                rwponslbiuty  between  levels  load  and  loss  of  restraint;  fiscal,  regulatory  the   same    reasons   highlighted   by   Mr. 

in^nl^t^T^^:  .     -"f"'*  **"  '^*°  increased  and   Judicial   dimensions;    current  analyses  Goldenberg.  We  sent  a  number  of  pro- 

ineffecttveness.  Inefficiency  and  a  loss  of  ac-  and  prescriptions,  etc.);  posed  leases  back  to  GSA  for  review  by 
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the  agency's  Inspector  General,  who  told 
us  that  leasing  activities  were  one  of  his 
highest  investigative  priorities. 

Finally,  we  proposed  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress and  again  this  year,  legislation  to 
reform  the  leasing  practices  of  the  GSA 
and  gradually  reduce  the  Government's 
disproportionate  reliance  on  rented  office 
quarters.  In  that  legislation,  we  were 
twice  joined  by  overwhelming  majorities 
of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said  before  In  this  Chamber, 
the  public  buildings  program  is  among 
-the  most  mundane,  albeit  essential,  af- 
fairs of  government.  Its  oversight  and 
reform  are  not  the  sort  of  endeavors  one 
undertakes  with  the  expectation  of  gar- 
nering votes  or  publicity.  Yet  it  is  the 
sort  of  business  that  the  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  know  about,  and  we  are  in 
the  debt  of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain 
and  Mr.  Goldenberg  for  bringing  the 
serious  problems  of  the  Government's 
rental  business  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

I  ask  that  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  12.  1981] 
White  House  Oarage  Model  of  U.S.  Waste 
(By  Gene  Goldenberg) 

Washington. — Ronald  Reagan  could 
launch  his  war  on  government  waste  right  In 
his  own  garage. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  the 
federal  government's  giant  housekeeping 
agency.  Is  spending  $239,000  a  year  to  rent  a 
run-down.  60-year-old  garage  for  the  presi- 
dential motor  pool  and  State  Department 
vehicles. 

That's  nearly  (400  a  month  for  each  of  the 
50  vehicles  kept  In  the  four-story  building  a 
mUe  from  the  White  House.  A  parking  space 
In  commercial  garages  a  block  from  the 
White  House  goes  for  less  than  9100  a  month. 

The  White  House  garage  Is  Just  one  ex- 
ample, and  a  small  one  at  that,  of  waste  and 
mismanagement  which  led  to  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  largest  rental  program  In  the 
world — the  leasing  of  office*,  computer  cen- 
ters, laboratories,  garages  and  storage  space 
by  Uncle  Sam. 

The  federal  government  this  year  will 
spend  9680  million  to  rent  90  million  square 
feet  all  over  the  country — equal  to  all  the 
office  buildings  In  mldtown  Manhattan — to 
shelter  420,000  employees,  half  the  federal 
work  force,  who  cannot  squeeze  into  buUd- 
mgs  the  government  owns. 

There  are  two  basic  problems  In  all  this 
renting.  First,  much  of  the  money  is  wasted — 
GSA  auditors  estimate  91OO  mlUlon  or  more 
this  year  alone. 

That's  money  "thrown  down  the  drain," 
says  Howard  Davis,  GSA's  chief  auditor. 

Secondly,  even  the  rent  spent  efficiently 
Is  partly  wasted  because  the  government 
could  save  much  of  It  by  building  or  buying 
Its  buildings. 

Yet,  the  leasing  of  space  has  continued 
to  grow  over  16  years  of  Congress  and  presi- 
dents unwilling  to  put  up  money  to  build 
anything. 

It  looks  better  In  a  budget  to  show  91.5 
mlUlon  to  rent  a  building  each  year  rather 
than  916  mlUlon  to  build  It,  though  the  cost 
to  lease  that  building  over  a  typical  20- 
year  period  may  top  930  mlUlon. 

"All  the  government  has  left  In  the  end 
Is  a  drawer  full  of  rent  stubs,"  said  Sen. 
Daniel  Moynlhan.  D-N.Y.,  a  key  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  curb  the  leasing  spiral,  which 
Is  accelerating  with  Inflation,  tight  com- 
mercial rental  markets  and  mushrooming 
utility  and  tax  rates. 

The  government's  annual  rent  will  top 
91  billion  within  the  three  years,  even  with 


expected  decreases  In  the  toUl  amount  of 
space  leased.  The  rent  Is  projected  to  exceed 
93  billion  10  years  from  now. 

A  two-month  Scrlpps-Howard  probe  dug 
up  previously  secret  government  reports 
using  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  ex- 
amined GSA  computer  files  and  Interviewed 
dozens  of  specialists  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment. It  found  that: 

GSA  officials  don't  know  for  sure  how 
much  leased  space  they  control  at  any  given 
time. 

Minions  are  spent  each  year  to  rent  empty 
offices. 

Millions  more  taxpayer  dollars  go  to  Im- 
prove, renovate  and  repair  privately  owned 
buildings,  m  some  cases  doubling  a  proper- 
ty's value,  with  no  attempt  to  negotiate 
better  rent  rates  or  guarantees  of  lease  re- 
newals. 

Not  surprisingly,  landlords  presented  with 
such  government  generosity  often  respond 
by  raising  the  rent  sharply  at  their  first 
opportunity. 

Despite  competitive  bid  laws,  hundreds 
of  leases  are  signed  each  year  after  the  gov- 
ernment has  negotiated  on  a  "sole  source" 
basis  with  only  one  potential  landlord.  And 
Improvements  to  rented  buUdlngs  almost 
always  are  done  by  the  owner  at  government 
expense — often  with  no  effort  even  to  check 
cost  figures  or  obtain  comparable  prices. 

Taxpayers  often  pay  for  electricity  and 
other  utUltles  used  by  private  tenants  of 
buildings  In  which  the  government  rents 
space. 

GSA  officials  routinely  agree  to  rent  In- 
creases based  on  unaudited  claims  of  rising 
expenses  by  private  landlords. 

Supposedly  "firm"  long-term  leases  signed 
by  the  government  often  contain  clauses 
letting  landlords  cancel  after  a  few  months 
and  then  demand  higher  rents. 

Investigators  In  the  2-year-old  mspector 
general 'p  office  at  GSA  say  they  are  certain  at 
least  some  of  the  waste  goes  to  criminal 
fraud.  But  they  admit  they  are  only  starting 
to  turn  /ull  attention  to  the  rental  program 
because*thetr  earlier  efforts  focused  on  other 
abuses  at  GSA. 

A  lawyer  with  the  Joint  OSA-Justlce  De- 
partment task  force  that  uncovered  bribery 
and  fraud  In  other  GSA  programs  predicts 
It  win  be  difficult  to  prove  fraud  In  the  leas- 
ing program. 

"Proving  that  anyone  did  anything  crim- 
inal may  be  impossible  since  OSA's  leasing 
practices  are  so  confusing  and  poorly  drawn 
that  someone  who  wants  to  fudge  a  leasing 
contract  can  Justify  Just  about  anything  he 
does,"  the  lawyer  explains. 

GSA  officials,  faced  with  adverse  publicity 
In  earlier  scandals  and  trying  to  avoid  simi- 
lar problems  in  the  leasing  area,  have  re- 
sponded with  constantly  changing  rules  and 
regulations  that  only  confused  the  rental 
situation  more. 

"The  leasing  program  .  .  .  has  deterio- 
rated to  the  point  where  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  factog  the  administrator  of 
GSA,"  concluded  a  committee  of  top  GSA 
officials  last  December  In  an  Internal  report 
to  former  Administrator  Rowland  Freeman. 
Despite  a  doubling  of  the  amount  of  space 
leased  by  the  government  over  15  years,  there 
has  been  Uttle  comparable  Increase  In  the 
manpower  and  resources  of  the  rental  pro- 
gram. Today,  only  121  leasing  specialists 
nationwide  are  asked  to  solicit  offers  of  space, 
negotiate  and  administer  more  than  5,440 
leases,  leading  In  some  Instances  to  Individ- 
ual caseloads  of  50  or  more  leases. 

These  S2S,000-per-year  leasing  specialists 
are  not  given  adequate  training  and  they 
often  find  themselves  across  the  table  from 
high-powered  teams  of  lawyers,  real  estate 
specialists  and  accountants  negotiating  leases 
worth  tens  of  mlUlons. 

"We  frequently  feel  outgunned."  admits 
Kenneth  Perrln,  chief  of  the  leasing  unit  In 
the  Washington  area. 


Says  former  OSA  Administrator  Jay  Solo- 
mon: "  t  Is  Incredible  that  we  have  GS-12s 
(the  leasing  specialists)  making  major  deci- 
sions on  multlmUllon-doUar  deals." 

Morale  Is  so  poor  that  a  third  of  the  leasing 
specialists  quit  each  year,  further  contribut- 
ing to  the  lack  of  experienced  government 
negotiators,  'n  some  situations,  major  leases 
are  arranged  by  trainees.  Clarence  Lee,  who 
heads  one  of  GSA's  11  regional  offices,  says 
his  corps  of  14  leasing  specialists  has  turned 
over  completely  In  18  months. 
Clearly,  not  all  the  problems  are  in  OSA. 
The  agencies  that  GSA  rents  space  for  often 
make  costly  demands,  changing  office  leasing 
plans  In  midstream  or  refusing  to  accept 
space  GSA  has  rented. 

OSA  officials  complain  that  Congress  and 
the  White  House  have  added  uncounted  mU- 
Uons  to  the  rental  costs  with  "social  pro- 
grams" and  by  acting  too  slowly  In  approving 
^>eclflc  lease  acquisitions. 

The  "social  programs"  Include  renting  more 
expensive  downtown  space  to  revitalize  Inner 
cities,  requiring  facilities  for  handicapped 
people  In  leased  buildings,  small-business 
subcontracting,  special  consideration  for  his- 
toric buildings  and  a  certification  by  building 
owners  that  they  are  not  polluting  the  air 
or  vrater. 

Specialists  say  such  requirements  often  add 
91  to  92  per  square  foot  In  rent  costs. 

Public  Works  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  to  which  GSA  submits  any  leasing 
action  above  9500.000.  have  historically  been 
slow  to  give  a  go-ahead.  Time  Is  money,  espe- 
cially In  commercial  real  estate  markets 
where  rents  are  skyrocketing. 

Just  last  month,  the  OSA  leased  a  new 
building  here  for  914.60  a  square  foot  plus 
electricity.  That  building,  with  262.600  square 
feet,  had  been  offered  during  construction 
for  911.50  a  square  foot  plus  electricity  but 
03A  could  not  accept  because  It  had  to  get 
congressional  authorization.  The  delay  wlU 
cost  the  taxpayers  98  million  over  the  lO-year 
lease. 

"The  cost  of  delay  Is  enormous.  The  eco- 
nomics of  time  are  the  most  expensive  thing 
we're  Involved  In."  agrees  the  new  OSA  ad- 
ministrator, Gerald  Carmen. 

Congressional  experts,  particularly  In  the 
Senate,  counter  that  OSA  has  traditionally 
waited  until  the  last  minute  to  sak  for  rental 
authorization  and  too  often  has  failed  to 
document  adequately  the  need  for  new  space. 
"Every  time  we  examined  one  of  their 
requests  It  fell  apart  In  our  hands,"  claims 
Steven  Swain,  a  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee staffer. 

Things  got  so  bad  the  Senate  panel  at  one 
point  refused  to  approve  anything  but 
"emergency"  requests  from  OSA.  And  then 
when  several  of  these  "emergencies"  came 
up  bogus,  the  committee  last  year  washed 
Its  hands  of  the  rental  approvals  altogether. 
OSA  sidestepped  the  Senate  committee's 
boycott  by  arguing  that  the  Senate's  ap- 
propriating of  funda  for  leasing  constituted 
an  effective  authorization  to  enter  rental 
agreements.  The  House  committee  still  In- 
sists on  approving  each  large  rental  action. 
"It's  pork  barrel  stuff,  pure  and  simple." 
says  one  top  OSA  official  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified.  "Since  there  Is  no  new  money 
for  federal  buUdlng  construction,  the  House 
members  want  to  have  a  say  In  where  the 
space  Is  leased." 

Congressional  efforts  to  curb  leasing  costs 
with  new  buildings  have  been  stymied  by  a 
dispute  between  the  House  and  Senate  over 
how  the  new  projects  shovild  be  approved. 
Neither  Is  the  Reagan  administration  overly 
warm  at  this  point  to  a  new  public  works 
program  that  might  hinder  the  president"* 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget. 

Most  OSA  officials,  however,  are  enthusi- 
astic about  such  a  program.  Says  A.  It 
Marschall,  OSA's  former  commissioner  ^ 
public  buildlnga  and  the  man  la  charge  of 
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both  owned  Mnd  leased   goyenunent  space 
until  his  resignation  this  month : 

"We're  putting  the  money  In  the  wrong 
place.  We  should  be  building  more  buUdlnga 
and  leasing  leas  " 

(From  the  Memphis  Pren-SclmlUr, 
July  14,  1981] 
RorriNc  Emftt  Offices  Costs  UNnxD  States 
Millions 
(By  Oene  Ooldenberg) 
Washimgton. — Each  year,  the  federal  gor- 
emment  squanders  several  millions  of  tax- 
payers dollars  renting   ofllces   that   no  one 
uses. 

The  offices  are  supposed  to  be  used  by 
some  of  the  420,000  federal  workers  for 
whom,  allegedly,  there  Is  no  room  In  build- 
ings owned  by  the  government. 

But  because  of  confuston,  mismanagement 
and  other  bureaucratic  bungling  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  which  runs  the 
federal  government's  massive  rental  program, 
the  taxpayers  end  up  paying  rent  on  acres 
of  vacant  floor  space  every  year. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  much  unoc- 
cupied space  the  government  is  renting  at 
any  one  time,  largely  because  OSA's  record- 
keeping apparatus  repeatedly  has  failed,  for 
various  reasons,  to  keep  track  of  the  problem. 
However,  an  internal  Investigation  by  GSA's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  Identified  at  least 
1.6  million  square  feet  of  unoccupied  space 
In  77  private  buildings  across  the  country. 

Some  of  these  rented  office  buildings  stood 
vacant  for  as  long  as  two  years.  GSA  Investi- 
gators estimate  the  cost  of  renting  those 
empty  offices  exceeds  $10  million  a  year. 

In  some  cases.  QSA  officials  add.  unused 
offices  have  been  rented  even  while  there 
was  vacant  space  In  nearby  federal  office 
buildings. 

"GSA  cannot  effectively  manage  leased  or 
government-owned  buildings  because  it  has 
no  way  of  knowing  how  much  space  is  under 
Its  control,  how  much  is  assigned  or  how 
much  Is  available  for  occupancy,"  the  In- 
spector general's  internal  report  concluded. 

That  report,  which  had  never  been  made 
public.  Is  Just  one  of  the  many  internal 
documents  obtained  during  a  two-month 
Scripps-Howard  News  Service  investigation 


is  being  paid  for  empty  space.  In  one  case, 
a  building  near  Baltimore  rented  to  house 
almost  1.000  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  employees  actually  was  used 
by  fewer  than  220  workers  for  over  five  years. 
GSA  Investigators  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  for  leasing  that  unused  space  ex- 
ceeded $1.1  minion. 

Quite  often.  GSA  is  not  solely  to  blame 
for  the  rented  space  going  empty. 

Other  federal  agencies  usually  have  their 
own  strong  ideas  about  where  their  offices 
should  be  and  have  been  known  to  take  pro- 
tests all  the  way  to  the  White  House  when 
told  to  move  as  part  of  GSA's  plans  for  more 
efficient  space  management. 

But  critics  charge  that  GSA.  which  has 
the  authority  to  dictate  space  use  within 
the  framework  of  requests  made  by  other 
agencies,  too  often  is  unwilling  to  tell  other 
federal  agencies  what  to  do. 

"GSA  Is  an  agency  that  does  nothing  but 
roll  over  to  the  rest  of  the  federal  bureaur- 
acy."  says  Bob  Peck,  wlio  has  Investigated 
the  leasing  program  for  the  Senate  Public 
Works  officials  confirm  that  assertion. 

"If  we  don't  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
our  clients  (other  federal  agencies),  then 
there  is  little  reason  for  our  existence,"  says 
Jack  Galuardl.  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
GSA's  Public  Buildings  Service,  which  runs 
the  leasing  program.  "They're  the  ones  we're 
trying  to  satisfy  out  there." 

When  GSA  tried  to  relocate  employees  of 
several  federal  agencies  as  part  of  a  plan 
to  consolidate  certain  Labor  ttepartment 
functions  at  one  rented  building  in  down- 
town Washington,  for  example,  all  mayhem 
broke  loose.  Officials  of  four  different  agen- 
cies vehemently  protested  the  move— some 
taking  their  appeals  to  the  White  House. 
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of  GSA's  troubled  rental   program — a  pro 
gram  so  permeated  by  mismanagement  and 
potential  fraud  that  GSA's  own  auditors  es- 
timate $100  million  in  rental  payments  will 
be  wasted  this  year  alone. 


eel  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  whl(^  runs 
until   IBag. 

"Por  all  practical  purpoees,  there  are  no 
controls  over  what  goes  on  in  the  leasing 
program,"  charges  Bertrand  Berube.  GSA's 
director  of  acquisition  policy  and  a  man 
who  has  butted  heads  with  his  GSA  superiors 
many  times  over  his  proposals  to  reform  the 
rental  program. 

"The  tai|Myers  would  be  better  served  If 
we  decided  not  to  clean  a  few  toilets  In 
federal  buildings  and  (use  the  money  to)  put 
some  good  people  In  charge  of  arranging  a 
$40  million  lease." 

(Prom  the  Pltuburgh  Press,  July  14.  1981] 

U.S.  Pats  RxMOOELiNt:  Bill.  Landlobd  PEorrrs 

(By  Gene  Goldenberg) 

Washincton. — Over  the  past  H  years,  the 
federal  government  has  spent  more  than  $7 
million  remodeling  and  Improving  four  office 
buildings  near  Baltimore's  Friendship  Inter- 
national Airport. 

These  expenditures,  which  have  Included 
Installation  of  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  and  computers,  were  judged  In 
the  national  Interest  because  the  buildings 
are  us^d  as  offices  for  the  Pentagon's  super- 
sleuth  National  Security  Agency. 

The  problem  with  this  expensive  and  con- 
tinuing alteration  Is  that  the  buildings  are 
not  owned  by  the  federal  government.  They 
are  rented  for  $8  million  a  year  from  a  group 
of  private  developers,  three  of  whom  were 
convicted  along  with  former  Maryland  Gov. 
Marvin  Mandel  on  mail  fraud  and  racketeer- 
ing charges. 

The     General     Services     Administration, 

manager  of  the  federal  government's  mas- 

As  a  result   i.»vi.r«i  fl~,«  «»  VvVV".',...  *''*  rental  program,  certainly  can't  be  held 

va^tlTt 'iofZ*:  ?H°^^'  »1'!!Ll"!!?*?f     responsible  for  the  developers-all  law-abid- 

Ing  citizens  when  the  leasing  deals  were  first 
arranged — subsequently  landing  in  Jail. 

But  the  fact  that  the  government  rents 
rather  than  owns  facilities  occupied  by  its 
super  hush-hush  Intelligence  agency  Is 
symptomatic  of  the  problems  besetting  GSA's 
leasing  program. 

And  when  GSA  pours  millions  of  dollars 
Into  highly  specialized  Improvements  of  pri- 
vately owned  buildings,  the  landlord  has  the 
government  over  a  barrel  when  It  comes  time 
to  renegotiate  or  renew  the  lease. 

"The  government  Is  placed  In  a  very  poor 
negotiating  position  because  the  lessor  knows 


were  vacant  for  more  than  two  years  at  an 
ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $2.8  mil- 
lion. 

And  then  there  are  times  no  one  wants  the 
space  GSA  arranges,  such  as  when  G6A  con- 
tracted to  lease  a  building  that  was  to  be 
built  by  a  private  developer  in  a  run-down 
section  of  southwest  Washington  close  to 
railroad  tracks,  ghetto  neighborhoods  and 
several  Industrial  facilities. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  had  asked  for  a  new  headquarters 
building,  refused  to  move  In.  GSA  then  tried 


nAt.aiAn*»«.* ■  ,        .         crnacionai      **«gwK»»u»»45  >/voiLi(jii  ucvbuw?  vuo  icaeor  Know 

.  w«.ea  rnis  year  alone.  D^oartm^nt  to  ttif,  "^t^if  ni^,  **''  ?"! "v '^     **"*  *>"  *=»"  '•*'^'«">  •"«>  '«=«'''*  ""^  «''^»"- 
Perhaps  nowhere  Is  the  warte  so  obvious      ^sC  bS  ^"  """'"''*•  •*"*  "^'^     "Ti  ""'""."  ''''  government  would  Incur 
u~aeu.  higher  cost  by  moving  to  another  leased  loca- 
tion    and     Installing     the     special-purpose 
features  again."  states  an  Internal  report  by 


as  when  GSA  pays  rent  for  unoccupied  space. 
The  reasons  for  this  squander  vary:  incom- 
petent GSA  employees,  convoluted  proce- 
dures and  faulty  record-keeping,  delays  in 
renovations  that  are  needed  before  space 
can  be  occupied,  disputes  with  the  federal 
agencies  which  are  supposed  to  use  the  rent- 
ed offices. 

"There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than 
the  specter  of  the  federal  government  pay- 
ing rent  for  offices  It  does  not  or  cannot  use  " 
says  a  top  GSA  official  who  spent  several 
years  trying  to  reform  the  rental  program 
before  quitting  in  disgust. 

The  situation  has  become  so  muddled  that 
GSA  last  year  asked  Congress  for  permission 
to  renew  a  lease  on  three  floors  of  expensive 
New  York  City  office  space  so  that  350  fed- 
eral workers  would  not  be  evicted.  It  turned 


balked. 
Even  GSA's  own  employees  refused  to  move 
Into  the  building.  Inausplclously  located  at  a 
place  called  Buzzard's  Point. 


Finally,  after  GSA  had  paid  $5.4  million 
In  rent,  elements  of  the  FBI  and  the  De- 
fense Department  (whose  employees,  one 
wag  noted,  are  used  to  taking  orders)  oc- 
cupied the  facility. 

Because  of  such  problems,  dozens  of  fed- 
eral agencies  have  from  time  to  time  asked 
Congress  for  permission  to  do  their  own 
leasing.  While  Congress  has  gone  along  with 
those  requests  In  selected  Instances,  so  far 
only  the  Defense  Department,  CIA  and  Agri- 
culture Department  have  been  granted 
broad  authority  to  rent  their  own  space. 

Some  agencies  have  taken  matters  Into 
their    own    hands,    however.    In    Amarillo. 


"^liXro^n  ir  t^e  sfrLT^e^^^r ^"  °'  ^^-  omclals  Of  the  BTeru-of^clTarn 

but    cockroaches    h«rf    ,^!t   *'*<=^"««  "°  o^e  simply  went  out  and  leased  their  own  apace 

th«e"oors1or  alm*^*  ^4  y^rs^Cfe  the'  ^^  I'T  ''  ^^"^«  '°  «"  °^  ^  ''"^^ 
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rental  payments 

GSA's  explanation  for  that  particular 
snafu:  The  GSA  employee  who  prepared  the 
request  for  congressional  approval  "believed" 
the  space  was  occupied 


de- 

hotel 

known  as  Herrtns  Plaza.  The  space  GSA  had 
rented  for  bureau  workers  has  been  vacant 
for  two  years  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000. 


GSA's  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

A  two-month  Scripps-Howard  News  Serv- 
ice investigation  of  GSA's  $680  million  an- 
nual rental  program  found  that  such  major 
taxpayer-financed  Improvements  of  privately 
owned  office  buildings  is  Just  one  way  the 
government  wastes  what  GSA  auditors  esti- 
mate la  $100  million  a  year  renting  space. 

Not  only  does  the  government  end  up  pay- 
ing higher  rents  as  a  resxUt  of  renovation 
projects,  which  In  some  cases  have  doubled 
the  value  of  rented  buildings,  but  the  tax- 
payers are  left  with  nothing  but  expenses 
when  the  offices  finally  are  vacated  by  gov- 
ernment workers. 

GSA  this  year  has  budgeted  $180  million 
for  alteration  and  Improvements  of  both 
leased  and  government-owned  buildings. 
But  even  GSA  officials  cannot  pinpoint  the 
amount  spent  on  rented  properties  since  the 
agency  pays  for  these  Improvements  out  of  a 
variety  of  line-Item  budget  accounts. 

But  the  congressional  General  Aceoimtlng 
Office.  In  a  survey  of  four  of  GSA's  U  re- 
gional offices.  Identified  $18  million  In  alter- 


GSA  officials  have  finally  given  up  trying 

Even  when  a  leased  bulldlne  is  h*in<,  „.»h     n^  J!.'.™  *l  °"*.  *""*-'  °''°*'"  ***  "****  "*'  *"'>°«  ^°'  o^'^  ^1  rented  buildings  over  a 

by   federal    worker    it    "f^en  Is  ^und!^     r™.S/?tL"  ,!!!**  ^'!  ""'"''«  **"*  **'*  30-month    period.    That    money   tent    for 

utilized  that  much  of  the  rent  ?ff*rH«[:     ^^i  .^  Ln  '»«/««"»«  tenants.  G6A  estl-  e-erythlng  from  computer  facilities  and  pis- 

mucn  or  the  rent  effecUvely     mates  it  will  cost  up  to  $10  million  to  can-  tol  imnges  to  repair  of  sidewalks  and  fences. 


Among  the  problema  noted  by  OAO  and 
OSA's  own  Investigators: 

Owners  of  the  private  buildings  almost  al- 
ways are  permitted  to  contract  for  the  alter- 
ation vrorK  on  a  sole-source  basis,  with  little 
effort  ever  made  even  to  determine  whether 
the  cost  of  the  work  Is  reasonable. 

The  same  GSA  officials  who  contract  with 
owners  for  the  work  also  approve  payments 
and  inspect  the  final  product.  In  many  cases, 
final  inspections  are  not  even  made  and  cost 
figures  are  approved  after  the  work  Is  done. 

Major  and  costly  alterations  are  performed 
at  taxpayer  expense  with  no  effort  to  obtain 
lease-renewal  guarantees  or  to  negotiate  for 
rent  reductions  as  a  result  of  improvements 
made  to  the  owner's  property. 

The  government  frequently  pays  rent 
whUe  renovations  are  under  way  and  the 
buildings  are  not  usable. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms' laboratory  Is  a  good  example.  When 
that  agency  had  to  move  Its  lab  from  a 
downtown  Washington  building  because  Its 
activities  posed  a  danger  to  other  workers, 
GSA  leased  a  building  In  suburban  Rock- 
vllle,  Md.,  and  then  spent  $2.55  million  to 
convert  It  Into  a  lab  facility. 

The  total  alterations — plus  $407,000  In 
rent  paid  while  the  building  was  being  reno- 
vated—almost doubled  the  appraised  value 
of  the  building.  GAO  determined  later  It 
would  have  been  cheaper  In  the  long  run  to 
construct  Its  own  building,  or  else  contract 
for  the  private  construction  of  a  building 
tailored  to  the  government's  needs. 

When  OSA  put  $600,000  Into  alterations  of 
a  building  It  rents  In  San  Francisco,  cost 
estimates  were  prepared  after  the  work  al- 
ready had  been  performed  by  the  owner.  GSA 
officials  later  admitted  that  the  contracting 
officer  simply  accepted  all  the  owner's  cost 
figures.  Including  such  specific  Items  as 
"plants — $76,055." 

And  despite  the  fact  that  the  government's 
lease  on  a  building  In  suburban  Virginia  had 
only  a  few  months  to  run.  GSA  officials  ap- 
proved a  $161,000  Installation  of  computer 
equipment  for  the  Patent  Office,  which  occu- 
pied the  space.  When  the  lease  came  up  for 
renewal,  the  building  owner  demanded  and 
got  almost  a  50  percent  Increase  In  rent. 

"One  of  the  largest  problems  we've  found 
Is  that  alterations  are  done  without  any  ef- 
fort to  predetermine  the  prices,"  says  Fred 
Wendehack.  chief  of  inspections  In  the  OSA 
Inspector  General's  Office. 

He  adds  that  the  major  alterations  per- 
formed on  buildings  with  short-term  leases 
"raise  serious  questions  about  whether  the 
government  should  be  renting  that  space  to 
begin  with." 

The  GAO  repeatedly  has  criticized  OSA  for 
falling  to  consider  the  alternative  of  govern- 
ment construction  of  a  building  before  em- 
barking on  major  alteration  of  private  prop- 
erties. GSA  officials,  many  of  whom  would 
prefer  to  be  constructing  federal  buildings, 
counter  that  since  Congress  and  the  White 
House  have  been  Increasingly  reluctant  to 
appropriate  funds  for  construction,  there  ts 
no  alternative  but  to  lease  and  renovate. 

But  GSA's  Inability  to  tise  government  con- 
struction as  an  alternative  to  renting  puts 
the  giant  federal  housekeeping  agency  In  an 
untenable  position  when  bargaining  with 
landlords  over  rent,  particularly  In  places 
like  Washington  and  Los  Angeles  where 
rental  markets  are  very  tight. 

"They  know  we  will  have  to  rent  from 
them,  so  they  can  demand  and  get  much 
higher  rents  than  if  we  had  some  other  way 
of  obtaining  the  space,"  complains  one  OSA 
leasing  specialist. 

Shortly  after  he  took  office,  the  new  OSA 
administrator,  Gerald  Carmen,  learned  of  a 
lease  his  agency  had  Just  signed  for  an  eight- 
story  building  here.  Carmen  recalls  that  his 
first  question  was  how  much  It  would  have 


cost  for  the  government  to  btilld  or  piurchase 
a  similar  structure. 

The  answer,  according  to  GSA  officials: 
about  $25  million  for  a  building  with  an 
expected  life  span  of  30  years  compared 
with  the  $40  million  to  rent  it  for  10  years. 

One  of  the  ways  GSA  has  tried  to  cut  the 
price  tag  of  alterations  to  rented  proper- 
ties is  to  amortize  the  costs  of  Improvements 
over  the  term  of  the  lease.  For  example, 
the  $239,000  a  year  GSA  pays  to  rent  a  60- 
year-old  garage  for  the  White  House  motor 
pool  Includes  $200,000  In  amortized  costs 
the  landlord  will  Incur  to  fix  longstanding 
fire  safety  problems  and  to  install  a  new 
car  elevator. 

Critics  charge,  however,  that  such  tactics 
are  nothing  but  bookkeeping  fllmflammery. 
Just  like  the  rental  costs  themselves,  which 
look  far  more  favorable  on  a  annualized 
basis  In  the  budget  figures  than  up-front 
construction  funding,  the  amortize  1  lease 
payments  are  seen  as  a  way  of  hiding  the 
costs  of  Improvements  to  rental  properties. 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  15. 1981  ] 

U.S.  Makes  Ofpeb  Landlords  Can't  Refuse 

(By  Gene  Ooldenberg) 

Washington. — When  federal  officials  In 
Dallas  were  forced  to  vacate  a  federal  build- 
ing there  because  of  bacterial  contamina- 
tion of  the  air  conditioning  system,  they 
thought  they  had  found  a  perfect  solution. 

Across  the  street,  a  private  developer  was 
Just  completing  a  new  building  known  as 
Main  Tower.  It  contained  the  needed  space. 
So  the  General  Services  Administration, 
which  manages  the  federal  government's 
massive  rental  program,  arranged  in  early 
1975  to  lease  most  of  the  building  for  IC 
years  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $20  million. 

Everyone  was  happy.  The  government  had 
new  offices  for  some  1.500  federal  workers. 
And  the  building's  owner.  B.  W.  Morris,  a 
Cincinnati-based  developer,  was  temporarily 
able  to  stave  off  financial  problems  caused 
by  the  vmtll-then  lack  of  tenants  for  his 
new  building. 

The  catch  was  that  no  other  landlord  got 
to  bid  on  the  largest  rental  GSA  had  ever 
arranged  In  Dallas,  and  there  was  space 
available  In  other  private  buildings  at  com- 
parable or  lower  rates.  And  nobody  can  ex- 
plain why  GSA  agreed  to  pay  Morris  a  rent 
25  percent  higher  than  he  had  been  asking 
only  months  earlier. 

The  Main  Tower  case  Is  typical  of  the  non- 
competitive bidding  that  permeates  GSA's 
rental  program — a  program  so  fraught  with 
mismanagement  and  potential  fraud  that 
GSA's  own  auditors  estimate  $100  million  of 
the  $680  million  spent  this  year  on  leasing 
will  be  wasted. 

A  two-month  Scripps-Howard  News  Service 
Investigation  of  the  rental  program  also 
found  that  even  when  there  Is  competitive 
bidding  for  the  government's  leasing  dollars. 
GSA  routinely  rejects  seemingly  attractive 
bids  for  arbitrary  reasons  and  signs  leasing 
contracts  not  necessarily  In  the  government's 
best  Interest. 

The  situation  Is  so  bad  that  the  congres- 
sional General  Accounting  Office  found  there 
was  only  one  bid  considered  In  55  percent  of 
the  new  leasing  agreements  It  studied.  In 
one-third  of  those  "sole-source"  negotiations, 
the  government  ended  up  paying  a  rent  that 
exceeded  the  appraised  fair  market  rental. 
OAO  said. 

Being  the  only  landlord  to  bid  on  a  gov- 
ernment rental  has  hidden  benefits,  since 
government  tenants  rarely  move  once  they 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — and 
sometimes  millions  of  dollars — into  altering 
leased  space.  More  than  75  percent  of  the 
lease  contracts  GSA  signs  today  are  actually 
renewals  or  extensions  of  existing  rental 
agreements — and  95  percent  of  those  renewals 


are  negotiated  with  the  present  landlord 
after  little  or  no  effort  to  seek  competing 
offers. 

All  of  this  is  possible  because,  unlike  other 
government  procurement  activities,  there 
are  no  regulations  covering  the  leasing 
process. 

Instead,  OSA  officials  operate  under  often 
vague  and  constantly  changing  "policies" 
and  "recommended  proceiiurt., '  vhal  pc.iuit 
broad  discretion  in  individual  cases. 

Private  landlords  who  want  to  rent  space 
to  the  government  don't  submit  sealed  bids. 
Instead,  they  make  offers  that  are  then  evalu- 
b...u  ..us;d  on  jhj  go.ernment's  needs.  If 
OSA  leasing  officials  think  an  offer  fits  the 
bill,  this  leads  to  negotiations  for  a  final 
price. 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  there  are  no 
real  controls  over  the  leasing  process,"  says 
Bertrand  Berube.  GSA's  director  of  acquisi- 
tion policy.  "The  leasing  specialists  can  Just 
about  do  whatever  they  want  free  of  any 
fear  that  they  will  be  punished." 

Documentation  of  leasing  deals  costing  the 
taxpayers  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  Is  often 
so  poor  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine 
why  decisions  were  made.  In  the  Main  Tower 
case,  for  example.  Dallas  OSA  officials  could 
not  explain  why  they  never  obeyed  an  order 
to  seek  additional  competition  for  this  lease. 
"It  wae  an  emergency  situation  and  we 
had  to  get  people  out  of  the  federal  build- 
ing because  of  the  air  conditioning  con- 
tamination," explains  the  assistant  regional 
GSA  administrator,  Donald  Welngarten.  who 
was  not  In  Dallas  when  the  Main  Tower  lease 
was  signed. 

"Unfortunately,  we  have  a  history  of  not 
documenting  why  decisions  were  made  in 
such  panic  situations." 

For  his  part,  the  building's  owners  says.  "I 
wish  I'd  known  I  was  the  only  one  bidding 
for  that  lease."  Morris  claims  that  OSAs  re- 
fusal to  pay  for  rising  utility  rates  forced 
him  to  declare  the  building  bankrupt  in 
1979.  He  sold  It  to  two  California  couples  last 
year  and.  In  concert  with  the  new  owners.  Is 
asking  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  order 
GSA  to  make  good  his  alleged  losses. 

GSA  officials  frequently  find  themselves  In 
a  bind  when  federal  agencies  requesting 
rented  offices  attach  stipulations  regarding 
location,  size  or  specialized  needs  that  only 
one  building  or  one  developer  can  fulfill. 

The  landlord  for  an  Austin.  Texas,  build- 
ing rented  by  OSA  to  house  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  data  processing  center,  for 
example,  was  the  only  one  to  get  a  shot  at 
a  subsequent  $11  million  lease  for  space 
rented  to  the  Veterans  Administration  be- 
cause the  VA  insisted  on  being  next  door  to 
the  IRS.  Ironically,  in  a  series  of  unexplained 
transactions  that  raised  eyebrows  at  GSA. 
the  Austin  IR5-VA  complex  later  was  sold 
to  the  Teamsters'  Central  States  Pension 
Fund,  the  subject  of  a  long-standing  IRS 
Investigation. 

In  another  case.  GSA  officials  rejected  14 
offers  because  the  tenant  agency  had  Insisted 
that  each  floor  of  the  rented  building  con- 
tain 14.000  square  feet,  although  no  reason 
was  ever  given  for  this  request.  The  eventual 
landlord  charged  a  rent  far  higher  than 
many  of  the  unsuccessful  bidders. 

When  the  office  rental  market  Is  tight, 
as  It  Is  here  In  Washington  where  30  percent 
of  GSA's  rented  space  Is  located,  even  the 
best  efforts  to  seek  competition  fall  short. 
Despite  advertising  and  solicitation  for  bids 
on  two  recent  leases  here.  Including  one  that 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $40  million 
over  the  next  10  years,  only  one  bid  was  re- 
ceived In  each  case. 

GSA  officials  complain  that  some  private 
building  owners  don't  want  to  rent  to  the 
government  because  of  the  red  tape  and  de- 
lays Involved.  Many  developers  agree. 

"Our  members  xosually  will  rent  to  GSA 
only  as  a  last  resort."  says  Lisa  Boyd  of  the 
Building  Ovraers  and  Managers  Association, 
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tha  lobby  for  commercial  real  esute  Interests  The    landlords   Include    Washington-area  ubie,  and  they  ]UBt  walked  away  shaking 

l^cfo,  developero  such  as  Tauber,  the  Charles  E.  their  heads." 

Biit  when  OSA  officials  tried  to  eliminate  Snxlth  Companies  and   the  Donohoe   uon-  i*w...er,  who  still  feels  he  got  "cheated"  out 

some  of  that  red  tape  through  a  'fast  track  "  8.-ructlon  Co..  as  acII  as  Individuals  and  com-  of   the    Memphis    IRS    project    by    Haney's 

program  for  smaller  leases,   the  effort  met  panlci   such   as   i  ranklln   Haney   of   Chat-  "friends"  at  OSA,  has  tised  many  of  the  same 

with  disaster.  Not  only  did  It  take  just  as  tanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Atlanta;  and  the  Tram-  sharp  practices. 

long  to  arrange  the  leases,  but  competition  mell  Crow  Co.  of  DaUas.  "Money  talks."  he  said   In  an  Interview, 

was  efcen  more  sparse  because  GSA  leasing  They  also  include  foreign  governments  and  "and  I  get  my  money  to  talk  by  buying  the 

officials  Ignored  some  of  the  usual  require-  labor  unions.  least  expensive  land  for  my  buildings." 

ments  for  bid  solicitations.  The  government  of  Kuwait  owns  one  of  the  That's  how  Tauber  became  the  low  bidder 

In  Albuquerque.  N.M..  for  example.  OSA  largest   buildings   leased  by  the  QSA  here,  for  one  of  the  most  controversial  rental  deals 

Investigators  found  that  eight  of  the  smaller  and    the    Teamsters    Union    Central    States  ever  arranged  by  the  GSA.  A  new  office  build- 

"fast  track"  leases  were  arranged  with  no  Pension  Fund  owns  a  large  complex  of  offices  mg  Tauber  buUt  at  a  place  named  Buzzard's 

effort  to  seek  competition.  Similar  instances  l°    Austin.   Texas,   rented   for   the   Internal  Point  remained  empty  for  almost  two  years, 

were  found  in  several  other  cities.  Revenue  Service  and  the  Veterans'  Admin-  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $5.4  million,  be- 

OSA  officials  also  say  they  must  seek  long-  Istratlon.  cause  no  one  wanted  to  work  in  that  rundown 

term,  fixed-price  leases,  and  that  discourages  "Ow  these  rental  kings  have  been  so  sue-  section  of  southwest  Washington.  The  OSA 

competition  because  landlords  are  leery  of  cesaful   was  part  of  a  two-month  Scrlpps-  finally  convinced  two  agencies  to  move  In 

being    caught   short    In    rapidly    escalating  Howard  News  Service  investigation  of  OSAs  Tauber  had  bought  the  land  for  a  fraction 

rental  markets.  massive  rental  program,  which  Is  so  fraught  of  the  price  that  a  plot  In  downtown  Wash- 

Thls  situation,  according  to  Investigators,  'f""   mismanagement   and   potential   fraud  mgton  would  have  cost.  And.  as  he  has  done 

has  led  to  leases  that  unnecessarily  favor  the  ''»"  OSAs  own  auditors  estimate  that  $100  with  most  of  his  government  leasing  pro'ecta 

landlord  and  limits  efforts  to  audit  claims  of  nU'llon  of  the  $680  million  the  government  he  constructed  a  no-frllls  building  at  a  low 

higher  operating  costs  when  they  are  sub-  ""^^  spend  on  renting  offices  this  year  will  price. 

muted  to  OSA  for  payment.  ^^^f:,       »..  .  As  »  result,  Tauber  was  able  to  beat  out 
Frequently,     supposedly     "firm"     10-year  ^ne  picture  that  emerges  Is  one  of  shrewd  competitors  who  offered  space  In  more  deslr- 
leases  contain  a  clause  permitting  landlords  businessmen    Intimately   familiar   with    the  able  but  far  more  expensive  downtown  loca- 
te cancel  after  only  a  few  months.  In  Dallas,  inner  workings  of  the  OSA.  usually  because  tlons. 

one  building  owner  exercised  that  right  and  ^^'V  *»ave  hired  former  top  GSA  officials  to  The  surgeon  turned  real  estate  developer 

then  raised  the  government's  rent  134  percent  arrange  their  deals.  ^^^  ^^^^  j,jt,g  ^^^^^  j^  ^omes  to  driving  a 

at  an  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  $1.8  ,.  """^l,  °'5*°    ^^^^    ^°^-    «»<»«    successful  hard  bargain  with  pliant  GSA  officials. 

million.  Sn^devetlnm^nt  nlT^h"  k??'?'"V°°:  W'^'"  ^^^  °^^  »'«<=•""«  unhappy  with  Jan- 

At  the  same  time  many  landlords  try  to  °!"'°fH„ J  k  "^i^l  ^*^'' ^^  °''.^*'"*"8 '*"**  "or'*!  services  at  a  huge  building  Tauber 

make    up    for    below-market    governments  °h  ^.■""^.^^""'''^Ks  at   bargain-basement  owns  In  RockvlUe.  Md..  he  offered  to  reduce 

rentals  by  socking  it  to  GSA  for  claims  of  Po„!f„\'J*l„**l*°  "''"^f .^'^^'^^^    '«**«s  as  the  rent  If  the  government  would  pay  for 

higher  quality,  tax  and  Janitorial  costs.  GSA  ^"S'^,.^"'"" '♦>'''  P~J«<='«  »*  *>«»°*-  cleaning  and  utility  costs.  The  GSA    which 

auditors,  who  only  recently  have  systematl-  ^".Je  Th^r/«    frnm    »h-i,               ♦...  "^^^^  **»«  building  for  a  major  contingent  of 

cally    begun    examining    such    "escalation"  th^r^lUca^Section,  .r.  th.  v^''»     """^  «*»!»'>    »"''    «»««"    Services    Department 

claims,  have  found  numerous  cases  of  gov-  ^'^^^  political  connections  are  the  key  to  sue-  workers  oulcklv  aereed 

emment  overpayments  totaling  millions  of  l^^^^^^^'^'  thl^'olA'fTns^nL'^'*"'  ''^?  •^«  ca?ch   ac'cor'SJ^g  to  the  congressional 

dollars  that  were  approved  without  question.  ^^"4  °ev„f^  no  iiwa.mif  '^^     ^""'"^  Ge""*'  Acounting  Office,  was  that  Tauber 

In  one  Claim,  a  Kansas  City  landlord  asked  •Tl^'^^^f*  "f"  ",'^f""*'„,,    .„„.,    ^     ,  knocked  only  $993,000  off  the  annual  rent, 

that  the  rent  be  hiked  $8.3  million  over  five  ,ome  of^hL  euvs   but  Sir  h^.t  Wn  *hen  GSA  officials  knew  the  cleaning  and 

years  to  cover  higher  operating  costs.  But  fK™„         ^  ^^^^-  °"*  neither  has  It  been  utiutv  bills  were  more  than  ai  7  million  a 

when  auditors  checked  lils  figures,  they  re-  '»»«  "won  they  got  the  contracts."  explains  "'^'^  """^  *"*  '"°'^*  ^^»°  •'•'  """"'^  » 

i'*'*^  ?ri  t*  '^"'°''  °'  ^*'"  '""°''"'  *"'*         Iti!  controve"  y^si^rounds  «om«  of  th.«  "^^  G^O  estimates  that  the  deal  will  co«t 

found  that  the  government  already  had  paid  rental  kln«Ha^e''rd«r^th?r//^^^^^  taxpayers  more  than  $9  million  over  the  re- 

the  landlord  almost  $2  million  more  than  he  „"„"'  k     ^k  "*"*'  ^  *'**'"  '^"*>  ^he  govern-  mainder  of  the  20-vear  lease 

was  entitled  to  under  the  lease.  ^^^  »>»'«  ^"l  questioned  because  he  is  a  "^^spYte  such  succeies^auber  echoes  the 

Most  Of  that  overpayment  can't  be  recov-  ':iT"S^^^t^:.^S^lJr'''^'  co^Vll^dT^^y^^.^r^:^:i:^.^^o 

•"^"^  l*"*  auditors.                                                 Hane^  almwt  Tlwai^   ™inJ?  rontro,    .r  <^^^^<i  that  it  Is  difficult  to  deal  vrith  OSA 

"We've  been  pushing  to  audit  more  of  these  „f;tS  l  *,'"°*t    always   gained    control    of  ^  ^^           ^  bureaucratic  delavs   H..  rrv.  hn 

escalation  claims   but  we've  met  with  great  '^^^^^  ZSS^'^Tlu.nt:-    Memnl^fs'  -   S^fs   In^^rS  'ifre^Ung  TtS'e 

resistance      within     OSA."     says     William  tL„"    7,l.:r     '"^  i?   Atlanta.    Memphis,  government 

Fleming    who  heads  the   team  of  auditors  Smpa  and  FortTaudeS"?!*"-  ^"=  '^'^  '  "If  y^u^make  money  off  of  them.  youT. 

responsible  for  the  leasing  program.                       B^t  a^lnrpJctor  eenera  's  Svest.eation  of  ^"^  »'  Improper  practices."  he  say^.  "And 

Despite   the  complaints   of  some   private  Haney 'rgov«^nt  1e^  foun?  that  '^  ?"«  '°«*  mone^or  get  Into  a  dispute  with 

offi'cT^"'  XT^L'^'T"  '"''^;^\^'°''  P>P*  ^^   ea^ed'C  orlTln^TYonm^'whrch  ^^^^^  Building  Owners  and  Manager. 

Official,      we    give    them    everything    they  was  submitted  by  TaulSr  to  thi  new^  med'a  Association,    the   lobbying   group   for   com- 

But    everyone,    including    Tauber     had    a  '"*''<='*'  ™"1  estate  developers,  has  adamantly 

i0»._  »*.«  ™»»  •-..,,_         .  .  chance  to  resubmit  bids                    '  opposed  congressional  proposals  to  mandate 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  16.  19811  Haney   almost   alwa^"  gained    control   of  '«»  government  leasing  of  space  and  more 

BHBEWED  HAirorm-L  Rakes  m  ITS.  Rentals  properties  after  the  GSA  had  advertised  Its  construction  of  federal  buildings. 

(By  Oenc  Ooldenberg)  space  needs,  and  he  usually  did  It  by  buying  "^*  developers  don't  want  to  rent  to  the 

Washington.— Most  taxpayers  never  heard  inexpensive  options  on  undeveloped  land  or  government  when  office  space  Is  tight  and 

of  Dr.  Laszlo  Tauber       "*'"'^"  ^''^^^  °®"°  on  buildings  In  financial  trouble  that  could  P-^'vate  tenants  are  willing  to  pay  more,  but 

But  at  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra-  '"l*'  **  Purchased  at  below-market  prices.  ^^f  ^  ,'*';*'"i'r  **"\"'„*'°""?  **!*'*.  ^^*^. 

tlon.  the  federal  government's  hugT  houM-  ^"^  <»°«  <=»**•  ^^  t°<"'  »«  option  to  purchase  '"^•'  P'^^^y  ^'9^1^,  \°'  ^""^  "'ens  In  town," 

keeping  agency,  mentioning  his  name  c^u^s  *  ""'"•'"K  •>*  '»*«««>«d  to  rent  to  GSA  25  «»y«  »  '°P  °SA  official, 

folks  to  sit  up  and  pay  attention  days  after  he  submitted  his  leasing  bid  to  the  ,_         .^     „...  ^     T~^         ,                 —  . 

Tauber,    an   Arlln^n,   Va     surgeon   and  government.  (From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  17.  1981] 

self-made  real  estate  millionaire    Is  king  of  Haney  made  excellent  and  legal  use  of  »  U.S.  Rental  Reform  Put  Ovek  Pork  Barrel 

the  hin  In  renting  office  space  to"  the  federal  former    top    GSA    official.    Theodore    Sachs.  (By  Oene  Ooldenberg) 

^°Hrown'',*or         .    ,       ,  Tmren^^ntal  deVa"  *"""  '''""^'  '''"  ^'"         WASHXNOTON.-On  Capitol   Hill,  an  often 

sonar.  7r»    ,    ^"^?'"   *""°^*   3,5   million     erament  rental  deals.  ^  ^,  ^^^^  ^        i^^l^^  ^  ^^,^  ^^  ^ 

^nfv!if^     /*t""  '"'*''  ^  *''*  OSA-the  „.  Thwe  «8  no  evidence  that  Haney  had  any  barrel"  has  caused  an  impasse  In  the  2-year- 

dow^fo^  ^,      f  '=°™'ne''<:»al  office  space  In  *ns We    Information.  In  short.  Haney-who  old  effort  to  reform  the  federal  government's 

o?^S^S?™mf^-  ""**  ^"^*  ""*'*'■  *  P*-'=«"'  declined  to  be  Interviewed  about  his  OSA  wasteful  and  mismanaged  rental  program. 

eove™J??„.  ii  ?"  "'"'"■•  ^"*  "'  °"«8  *»»•  leasw--made  offers  too  good  for  the  govern-  Every  congressman  knows  that  "pork  bar- 

He^rimonf  ^-  V     -.,  ,  °  "'"^-  ■•el"  »s  the  time-honored  system  of  rewarding 

oners    who    «L^,-^,"    1!    "'  private  devel-  "He  Is  simply  an  extremely  sharp  business-  selected  legislators  with  federal  buildings  In 

co^^tUloni!S^«Kt^.   !l?'*.  ""derbld    the  man."  says  Loretta  Brooks,   a  GSA   leasing  their  home  district. 

comSl    onZ^o  become"  ma lir'S^ndirrd^.o,*  °Z'r^  ""T  "!f »'"«''  t'""  »'  H^^'Vs  'eases'  And  every  congressman  who  knows  any- 

the  !l20,000  federaf  w"ke«  houl^  in^nt^^  r.?J^^l^^^  ^^'  '=°'"r*""?  developers  com-  thlnj  «bout  the  General  Service  Admlnlstra- 

officea  around  tha  w^t^  ^^^   °  '*''*•'  f'?'°***  *'^"*  favoritism.  I  invited  them  all  tlon's  soon-to-be  $1   bllllon-a-year  program 

'■  '"to  my  office  and  laid  out  the  bids  on  the  of  leasing  space  for  federal  workers  agreea 
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renting  less. 

The  only  hitch  to  this  patronage-larded 
scheme  Is  that  key  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  can't  agree  on  the  process  by 
which  Congress  should  approve  the  new  fed- 
eral buildings. 

So  bitter  Is  the  dispute  that  efforts  last 
December  to  iron  out  differences  between 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  a  leasing  re- 
form bill  disintegrated  Into  public  name- 
calling  between  angry  legislators  and  brought 
the  death  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Now.  the  battle  lines  have  been  redrawn 
with  the  passage  in  May  of  a  new.  some- 
what watered-down  Senate  bill.  This  time, 
however,  there  is  a  new  combatant — the  Rea- 
gan administration  with  Its  own  prescription 
for  curing  the  leasing  disease. 

Whatever  happens  In  Congress,  President 
Reasan's  new  OSA  administrator,  Gerald 
Carmen,  has  pledged  to  clean  up  the  waste 
and  abuse  that  permeates  the  massive  leasing 
Bfogram.  And  as  a  result  of  questions  raised 
during  a  two-month  Scripps-Howard  News 
service  Investigation  of  OSA  renting  prac- 
tices Carmen  has  started  his  own  Inquiry. 

He  has  asked  OSA's  chief  auditor,  Hov/ard 
Davla.  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for  proper 
management  of  the  rental  program.  Davla 
estimates  that  $100  million  of  the  $680  mil- 
lion QSA  will  spend  on  leasing  this  year  will 
bo  wasted. 

There  Is  a  broad  consensus  on  the  need  to 
reshape  the  leasing  program.  Key  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  public  works  com- 
mittees, which  oversee  GSA,  agree  that: 

Dozens  of  new  federal  buildings  are  needed 
to  reverse  the  trend  that  In  the  last  20  years 
has  seen  the  proportion  of  federal  workers 
In  leased  office  space  rise  from  less  than  18 
percent  to  more  than  50  percent. 

Congress  and  successive  administrations 
have  spent  less  than  $100  million  on  new 
federal  buildings  In  the  past  five  years  and 
there  Is  no  money  for  new  construction  in 
the  fiscal  1982  budget. 

GSA  must  develop  a  long-range  "master 
plan"  and  annual  programs  to  implement  it 
so  that  within  10  years  at  least  CO  percent  of 
all  federal  workers  are  hotised  In  government- 
owned  buildings. 

Rented  space  should  not  be  used — as  it 
now  Is — for  major  goverrunent  computer  op- 
erations, sensitive  national  security  func- 
tions, federal  courts  or  whenever  a  private 
building  requires  costly  structural  or  me- 
chanical alterations  to  meet  government 
needs. 

And  no  funds  should  be  spent  for  ma- 
jor renovation  of  rented  offices  without  spe- 
cific approval  from  Congress. 

Leased  space  should  be  acquired  through 
competitive,  sealed  bids  rather  than  the 
present  system  of  negotiating  with  selected 
landlords  that  has  led  to  an  absence  of  com- 
petition In  the  awarding  of  multimillion-dol- 
lar rental  contracts. 

GSA  must  begin  to  maintain  detailed  rec- 
ords on  the  space  It  manages,  both  In  leased 
and  government-owned  buildings,  and  report 
regularly  to  Congress  on  operating  costs, 
the  amount  of  vacant  space  and  plans  to  fill 
those  empty  offices. 

"It's  probably  stunld  for  us  to  legislate 
that  OSA  report  to  us  on  the  vacant  space 
they  are  renting,  but  it's  also  stupid  for 
them  not  to  have  had  this  Information  when 
we  asked  for  It  In  the  past,"  explains  Robert 
Peck,  an  aide  to  Sen.  Daniel  Moynlhan, 
D-N.Y. 

The  stumbling  block  is  that  Senate  forces, 
led  by  Moynlhan  and  Alan  Simpson,  R-Wyo., 
want  to  change  the  way  Congress  aprDro^'es 
new  federal  buildings  and  major  leasing  ac- 
tions— a  change  that  Is  adamantly  opposed 
by  House  leaders. 

Under  a  1959  law,  OSA  must  submit  pro- 
posals for  new  buildings  or  major  leasing  ac- 
tivities to  the  House  and  Senate  public  works 


committees  for  approval.  These  projects  need 
not  be  submitted  to  the  full  House  and  Sen- 
ate, but  once  authorized  by  the  two  com- 
mittees they  may  be  included  In  the  annual 
public  works  appropriations  bill. 

The  1959  law  also  allows  the  two  commit- 
tees to  request  OSA  to  study  the  need  for 
a  federal  building  In  a  specific  city  and  re- 
port back.  Those  requests  have  Inevitably 
formed  the  basis  for  most  of  the  new  federal 
buildings  approved  by  Congress  In  recent 
years. 

That's  where  the  "pork  barrel"  comes  In. 

"The  House  committee  has  ordered  up 
projects  that  are  near  and  dear  to  It,  usually 
by  members  high  in  seniority, "  Simpson  said. 
"It's  a  ghastly  way  to  do  business." 

So  the  Senate  wants  all  of  OSA's  build- 
ing and  leasing  plans  to  be  Included  in  an 
annual  authorization  bill  that  would  have 
to  be  passed  by  the  full  House  and  Senate. 
The  projects  In  such  a  bill  would  be  based 
solely  on  the  priorities  set  by  QSA  In  Its 
carefully  Justified  "master  plan."  This  would 
reduce  the  ability  of  Individual  members  to 
Include  unneeded  "pork  barrel"  proj- 
ects, claim  Senate  proponents. 

"Nonsense,"  counters  Rep.  Elliott  Levltas, 
D-Ga.,  a  leader  of  the  House  committee 
forces.  "If  there  were  an  annual  bill  on  the 
floor,  members  would  load  It  up  with  costly 
pet  building  and  leasing  projects  In  their 
home  districts.  The  work  would  be  coming 
out  between  your  toes  and  your  ears." 

As  if  the  "pork"  dispute  was  not  enough 
the  Reagan  administration  has  opposed  a 
plan,  which  is  backed  by  both  the  Hoxise 
and  Senate,  to  permit  GSA  to  borrow  from 
the  treasury  the  funds  needed  for  the  plan- 
ned new  program  of  building  construction. 
This  so-callert  time  financing  plan  would 
require  GSA  to  repay  the  treasury  with  in- 
terest over  30  years. 

Under  pressure  from  the  White  House  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  which  op- 
poses any  new  borrowing  authority,  the  Sen- 
ate struck  the  "time  financing"  plan  from 
its  bill  this  year.  But  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  GSA  officials,  fear  that  Congress 
and  the  White  House  will  be  reluctant  to 
come  up  with  the  new  construction  money 
without  this  provision. 

"1  don't  believe  in  the  tooth  fairy,"  says  a 
lormer  GSA  public  building  commissioner, 
A.  R.  Marschall. 

GSA  estimates  it  will  take  a  five-year,  $5.7 
billion  construction  program  to  eventually 
bring  the  proportion  of  federal  workc.s  in 
leased  space  below  40  percent.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  believes  it  woulJ  cost 
more  In  the  vicinity  of  $2.5  billion.  Either  fig- 
ure is  high  in  the  present  era  of  budget  con- 
straints. 

Everyone  agrees,  however,  that  the  long- 
term  savings  in  reduced  rental  costs  would 
more  than  pay  for  that  construction. 

As  an  example,  the  GSA  "master  plan"  calls 
for  a  new  $160  million  federal  building  in  San 
Francisco.  At  projected  rental  rates,  it  would 
cost  $26.8  million  a  year— or  $80*  million  over 
30  years — to  rent  the  same  amount  of  space. 

That's  a  savings  of  at  least  $644  million  by 
constructing  Just  one  building  instead  of 
leasing,  an  official  noted. 

To  put  that  argument  across,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  reform  bills  would  bring 
"truth  In  budgeting"  by  requiring  OSA  to 
Include  the  total  projected  cost  of  leasing 
rather  than  the  annual  rent  tab  It  submits  In 
its  yearly  budget. 

"We  want  everyone  to  know  what  they're 
approving."  said  one  House  staffer.  "The  fis- 
cal 1983  budget  request  for  OSA  rentals  Is 
about  $750  million,  but  that  really  translates 
into  long-term  government  obligations  of 
more  than  $4  billion  over  the  full  term  of  all 
those  leases." 

But  even  If  Congress  approves  a  major  new 
federal  building  construction  program.  Car- 
men cautions  that  "this  may  not  be  the  time 


for  a  new  building  program  In  the  midst  of 
an  Inflationary  spiral." 

Whatever  happens  in  Congress.  Carmen  has 
pledged  to  clean  up  the  abuses  and  waste  that 
permeate  the  leasing  program. 

"i'm  dealing  with  the  future,  not  the  past." 
he  says.  ":t  took  GSA  ?.\  years  to  ge;  where 
we  are  today  and  I  don't  expect  to  solve  our 
problems  in  the  next  month  or  even  the 
next  year."9 


ARRESTS  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AC- 
TIVISTS IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  3  months,  Czechoslovak  police 
have  arrested  26  Czech  and  Slovak  hu- 
man rights  activists  on  charges  of  large- 
scale  subversion.  According  to  Amnesty 
International,  the  Helsinki  Commission, 
and  others,  however,  these  activists  were 
arrested  simply  for  trying  to  peacefully 
exercise  their  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties. 

Although  18  of  these  activists  have 
now  been  released,  10  remain  under  In- 
vestigation and  may  still  be  tried  by  the 
authorities.  Eight  activists  are  still  un- 
der arrest,  and  their  trials  can  be  ex- 
pected very  soon;  if  convicted  they  face 
prison  sentences  of  up  to  10  years. 

This  new  wave  of  arrests  can  only 
recall  the  repression  of  the  1968  Prague 
spring.  It  represents  a  Government  ef- 
fort to  completely  suppress  the  char- 
ter 77  human  rights  movement  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  President,  these  arrests  clearly 
violate  Czechoslovakia's  obligation  to  re- 
spect human  rights  under  the  Helsinki 
accords.  On  the  eve  of  the  trials  of  these 
human  rights  advocates,  I  call  upon  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  immedi- 
ately release  those  still  under  arrest,  and 
to  halt  the  persecution  of  the  other  ac- 
tivists still  under  investigation.  I  ask 
that  the  names  of  those  Czechoslovak 
activists  still  in  detention,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  been  released  but  are 
still  imder  investigation,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
section  on  Czechoslovakia  in  the  "Am- 
nesty International  Report  1980"  which 
cites  those  human  rights  activists  cur- 
rently in  prison. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

Those  still  under  arrest: 

Jaromir  Horec — poet. 

Eva  Kanturkova — novelist. 

Karel  Kyncl — former  Journalist. 

Dr.  Jan  Mlynarlk — Slovak  historian. 

Jan  Ruml — worker. 

Jlrl  Ruml»-former  Journalist. 

Dr.  Jlrlna  Siklova — sociologist. 

Dr.  Milan  Slmecka — ^historian. 

Those  who  have  been  released  but  are  still 
under  investigation: 

Dr.  Jlrl  Hajek — former  foreign  minister. 

Ivan  Havel — engineer. 

Olga  Havlova. 

Karel  Holomek — engineer. 

Dr.  Josef  Jablonlcky — historian. 

Dr.  Zdenek  Jlcmsky — professor. 

Mojmlre  Klansky. 

Mlroslav  Kusy — Charter  77  Spokesman 
(Slovakia). 

Dr.  Jaroslav  Meznlk. 

Jlrl  Muller — former  student  leader. 

Czechoslovakia 
The  main  concerns  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional were :  Imprisonment  of  people  for  ex- 
pressing opinions  disapproved  of  by  the  au- 
thorities:  poor  prison  conditions  for  those 
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convicted  of  political  offenses:  harassment 
and  Ill-treatment  of  dissenters  by  the  police: 
the  death  penalty. 

International  Interest  In  human  rights  in 
Czechoslovakia  centered  on  the  persecution 
and  Imprisonment  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  Unjustly  Perse- 
cuted. Vybor  na  obranu  nespravedllve  stlhan- 
yeh  (VONS),  which  was  established  In  April 
1978  to  monitor  violations  of  human  rights 
In  Czechoslovakia.  VONS  is  the  most  active 
section  of  the  Czechoslovak  unofficial  human 
rights  movement.  Chapter  77. 

On  29  May  1979  the  State  Security  Police 
arrested  10  VONS  members  suspected  of  ac- 
tions hostile  to  the  interest  of  the  state.  On 
30  July  Amnesty  International  Informed  the 
Czechoslovak  President  that  It  had  adopted 
the  10  In  pre-trial  detention  as  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  asked  him  to  order  that  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  against  them  be  discon- 
tinued. On  11  September  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Procurator  ruled  that  the  cases  of 
four  of  the  accused.  Jarmlla  Bellkova.  Dr. 
Ladlslav  Lis.  Vaclav  Maly  and  Dr.  Jlrl  Nemec 
be  removed  from  the  Indictment  of  the  other 
six.  The  four  were  released  on  22  December, 
but  criminal  proceedings  against  them  were 
still  continuing  in  April  1980. 

The  trial  of  the  other  six  VONS  members 
was  held  on  22  and  23  October  1979  before 
the  Prague  Municipal  Court.  The  prosecution 
charged  that  the  accused  had  prepared  state- 
ments about  people  whom  they  considered 
to  be  "unjustly  persecuted"  and  had  circu- 
lated this  Information  In  Czechoslovakia  as 
well  as  abroad  with  the  intention  that  it  be 
used  against  the  Republic.  On  23  October 
the  court  found  all  six  defendants  guilty  of 
subversion  "In  collusion  with  foreign  powers" 
and  "on  a  large  scale"  (Article  98,  part  1  and 
2.  sub-section  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  penal  code) 
and  sentenced  Petr  Uhl.  an  engineer,  to  five 
years'  Imprisonment:  Vaclav  Havel,  a  play- 
wright, to  four  and  a  half  years;  Dr.  Vaclav 
Benda,  a  philosopher  and  mathematician,  to 
four    years    and    Otta   Bednarova    and    Jlrl 
Dlenstbler,  both  Journalists,  to  three  years. 
Dana  Nemcova,  a  psychologist,  was  given  a 
two-year  sentence  suspended  for  five  years. 
Amnesty  International  delegated  an  Aus- 
trian lawyer,   Henry  Ooldmann,   to  observe 
the  trial  and  the  appeal  hearing.  He  was  ex- 
cluded from  both  proceedings.  On  20  Decem- 
ber,  he  was   detained   for  four  and  a  half 
hours  and  expelled  from  the  country  for  "In- 
terfering   in    Czechoslovakia's    internal    af- 
fairs". On  7  January  1980  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional protested  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
against  the  exclusion,  detention  and  expul- 
sion of  Its  representative. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Judicial  authorities  on  2 
November  1979  and  in  an  internationally 
distributed  document  about  the  trial.  Am- 
nesty International  detailed  the  Inadequacies 
of  the  proceedings:  the  trial  was  not  public; 
It  was  hasty  (each  of  the  two  days'  proceed- 
ings lasted  from  10  to  11  hours):  no  one  was 
allowed  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings:  no 
defence  witnesses  were  called  and  the  de- 
fendants were  frequently  Interrupted  and 
were  thus  unable  to  present  a  proper  defense. 
Another  VONS  member,  Albert  Cerny,  a 
former  actor  who  had  been  arrested  on  26 
March  1979  on  charges  of  subversion  (Article 
98,  part  1  of  the  penal  code)  was  sentenced 
by  the  Regional  Court  In  Brno  on  27  Novem- 
ber 1979  to  three  and  a  half  years'  imprison- 
ment for  participation  In  VONS  and  for  pos- 
sessing and  disseminating  "anti-state"  texts. 
Other  cases  of  people  sentenced  to  terms 
of  Imprisonment  for  exercising  their  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  and  adopted  as  pris- 
oners of  conscience  by  Amnesty  Internation- 
al during  the  year  Include  Professor  Jaroslav 
Sabata,  a  psychologist  and  Charter  77  spokes- 
man, serving  a  nine  months'  prison  sentence 
who  had  18  months  added  to  his  sentence. 
Ho  was  nrst  sentenced  in  1972  to  six  and  a 
half  years'  Imprisonment  for  subversion  and 


was  released  In  December  1976  on  three  years' 
probation.  In  May  1979  the  District  Court  of 
Prague  6  ordered  that  the  18  months  remain- 
ing from  bis  first  sentence  be  added  to  the 
second  nine  months'  sentence.  An  Amnesty 
International   observer  was  refused  a  visa. 
Jan  Zmatllk,  a  sociologist  and  Charter  77  sig- 
natory, who  had  been  in  pre-trial  detention 
since  August  1978,  was  convicted  In  July  1979 
by  the  Prague  Municipal  Court  of  producing 
and  attempting  to  disseminate  "anti-state" 
materials  and  sentenced  to  three  and  a  half 
years'   Imprisonment   for   "making   prepara- 
tions for  the  subversion  of  the  Republic" 
(Article  7,  part  1,  and  Article  98,  part  1  of 
the  penal  code) .  In  October  1979  his  sentence 
was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  years'  on  ap- 
peal. Dr.  Jaromlr  Savrda,  a  writer,  was  found 
guilty  in  August  1979  by  the  District  Court 
In   Ostrava   of   duplicating   and   circulating 
copies  of  the  aamizdat   (unofficial)    literary 
Journal  Petlice  (Padlock)   and  sentenced  to 
two  and  a  half  years'  Imprisonment  for  in- 
citement  (Article  100),  after  11  months  in 
pre-trial  detention.  Dr.  Josef  Danlsz,  a  lawyer 
who  defended  many  Charter  77  signatories, 
was  convicted  in  January  1980  by  the  District 
Court  in  Hradec-Kralove  of  "Insulting  a  pub- 
lic official"  (Article  156,  part  2)  and  "insult- 
ing a  state  organ"  (Article  154,  part  2)  and 
sentenced  to  10  months'  imprisonment.  The 
court  also  disbarred  blm  for  two  years.  In 
September  1979,  acting  as  defense  lawyer  for 
Professor  Jaroslav  Sabata,  he  criticized  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  for  his  conduct  of  a 
trial  In  1978  and  complained  about  the  bru- 
tal treatment  of  another  Charter  77  signatory 
by  the  police.  The  persecution  of  Dr.  Danlsz 
goes  back  to  the  autumn  of  1975  when  he 
complained  to  the  authorities  that  a  public 
official  had  threatened  him  with  assault.  In 
March  1979,  the  Association  of  Prague  Law- 
yers expelled  him  for  unprofessional  conduct. 
Petr  Clbulka,  a  worker  and  Charter  77  sig- 
natory serving  a  two-year  sentence,  went  on 
hunger  strike  because  of  unacceptable  work- 
ing conditions  in  prison  and  repeated  physi- 
cal attacks  on  him  by  nonpoUtlcal  prisoners. 
For  this  he  was  tried  in  January  1980  by  the 
Flazen  Municipal  Court  and  sentenced  to  a 
further  six  months'  for  "frustrating  the  pur- 
pose of  custody".  The  Procurator  appealed 
against  the  verdict  and  called  for  a  five-year 
sentence.   In  March   1980  the  appeal   court 
quashed   the   six-month   sentence   and   Im- 
posed a  one-year  sentence. 

Widespread  harassment  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  laity  was  reported  in  the  second 
part  of  1979.  According  to  incomplete  re- 
ports, by  the  end  of  December  1979  at  least 
20  people  had  had  their  homes  searched,  at 
least  40  had  been  questioned  by  the  police 
and  in  Moravia  and  Slovakia  alone  at  least 
10  were  detained  for  up  to  48  hours.  During 
house  searches  police  seized  large  quantities 
of  religious  literature,  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs and  printing  and  copying  equipment. 
Eleven  people  were  charged  and  six  of  them 
remanded  in  custody:  Josef  Adamek,  a  retired 
printer,  Jiri  Kaplan,  an  engineer,  Jan  Krump- 
holc  and  Josef  Vlcek,  both  workers  and  two 
Jesuit  priests,  Prantisek  Llzna  and  Rudolf 
Smahel.  The  remaining  five.  Josef  Brtnlk, 
Svatopluk,  Krumpholc,  Tomas  Kvapll,  Dr. 
Mecislav  Razik  and  the  well-lrnown  theolo- 
gian. Dr.  Josef  Zverlna,  were  released  from 
detention  but  the  authorities  continue  to 
investigate  their  cases. 

Jlrl  Kaplan  and  Dr.  Josef  Zverlna  were 
charged  with  "obstructing  the  state  super- 
vision of  churches  and  religious  societies" 
(Article  176)  and  the  remaining  nine  with 
"illicit  trading"  (Article  118).  The  six  who 
were  remanded  In  custody  have  been  adopted 
by  Amnesty  International  as  prisoners  of 
conscience.  Jlrl  Kaplan  was  released  from 
custody  at  the  end  of  December  1P79  and  the 
remaining  five  early  in  January  1980.  At  the 
time  of  writing  Amnesty  Tntert  atlonal  had 
not  learned  that  criminal  proceedings  against 
any  of  the  11  have  been  dropped. 


On  16  November  1079  the  police  searched 
the  homes  of  five  Slovak  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
laity  In  Presov  In  Slovakia.  Criminal  proceed- 
ings were  initiated  against  the  65-year-old 
Jesuit  priest,  Oskar  Formanek,  accused  of 
saying  mass  In  private  houses,  of  condemning 
communist  atheism,  ot  having  loaned  reli- 
gious books  and  of  having  been  In  contact 
with  religious  bodies  in  the  West.  It  Is  al- 
leged that  he  was  Interrogated  on  12  occa- 
sions and  that  he  'had  to  be  taken  to  hospital. 
His  condition  has  been  described  as  serious. 
His  trial  was  to  be  held  on  12  January  1980 
in  Presov  but  It  has  been  postponed  twice. 
During  the  year  prison  conditions  contin- 
ued to  fall  below  Internationally  accepted 
standards. 

Petr  Clbulka  has  been  continually  beaten 
up  by  fellow  prisoners  and  forced  to  carry 
out  work  for  which  he  is  not  physically  fit. 
In  May  1979  he  was  punished  by  being 
transferred  to  an  underground  cell  and  put 
on  half  ration?.  Amnesty  International  ap- 
pealed to  the  authorities  on  his  behalf  In 
May  and  July  1979,  and  In  September  1979 
when  reports  about  his  ill-treatment  per- 
sisted, urged  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  see 
that  he  was  treated  humanely.  In  February 
1980  It  learned  that  he  had  again  been  placed 
in  an  underground  cell,  that  his  food  ra- 
tion had  been  cut  and  that  the  beatings 
by  non-political  prisoners  were  still  hap- 
pening. 

During  the  year  under  review  many  people 
holding  views  disapproved  of  by  the  author- 
ities were  persecuted  in  ways  which  did  not 
involve  Imprisonment.  Many  dissenters  were 
repeatedly  detained,  mostly  for  up  to  48 
hours,  and  sununoned  for  questioning  by  the 
police:  their  homes  were  searched,  in  some 
cases  without  a  police  warrant,  and  they 
were  brutally  treated  by  the  police. 

On  30  October  1979  State  Security  Police 
took  Jlrl  Legerskl,  a  former  miner  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  who  Is  siiffering  from  a 
malignant  cancer,  from  the  hospital  in 
Opava.  They  searched  his  home  twice  and 
took  him  twice  to  the  police  station  for  in- 
terrogation In  connection  with  criminal  pro- 
ceedings instituted  against  a  group  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  accused  of  disseminating  re- 
ligious literature.  When  he  refused  to  an- 
swer any  further  questions,  he  was  taken 
back  to  the  hospital,  completely  exhausted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night. 

On  4  November  Ivan  Kyncl  was  beaten 
up  by  the  police  for  refusing  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  fingerprinted  during  a  48-hour 
detention.  He  was  one  of  nine  people  who 
had  been  arrested  on  2  November  on  suspi- 
cion that  they  were  preparing  an  act  of 
terrorism.  All  nine  were  released  without 
charge  after  48  hours. 

On  25  January  1980,  after  police  had 
broken  up  a  private  performance  in  the  flat 
of  their  friend,  Rudolph  Battek  and  Ivan 
Kyncl  were  handcuffed  and  taken  sepa- 
rately to  a  remote  village  some  60  kilo- 
metres from  Prague  and  abandoned  there 
after  questioning. 

Two  people  known  to  the  authorities  for 
their  dissenting  views  were  forcibly  confined 
In  psychiatric  Institutions.  Tomas  Llska,  a 
student  was  confined  to  the  psychiatric 
hospital  In  Prague -Bohnlce  on  23  August. 
On  31  August  he  was  transferred  to  another 
psychiatric  clinic  in  Prague  from  which  he 
was  released  on  3  September.  Tomas  Llska 
and  two  friends  l.ad  been  arrested  on  20 
August  in  Poland  when  they  tried  to  Join 
Polish  human  rights  activists  in  a  hunger- 
strike  to  protest  against  the  detention  of 
11  VONS  members  in  Czechoslovakia.  They 
were  escorted  to  Prague  and  Tomas  Llska's 
two  associates  were  released  on  23  August. 
Professor  Julius  Tomln,  one  of  the  dissent- 
ers subjected  to  continuous  harassment, 
was  arrested  on  5  October  1979  in  northern 
Bohemia  and  taken  to  the  psychiatric  clinic 
in  Homl  Berkovlce,  where  he  was  given  in- 
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jecttons  against  his  will.  He  was  released  on 
8  October. 

During  the  year  Amnesty  International 
learned  of  the  execution  of  two  Czechoslo- 
vak citizens  convicted  of  murder.  One  of 
them  was  Robert  Bares,  whose  death  sen- 
tence in  September  1978  provoked  strong 
protests  m  Czechoslovakia  as  well  as  abroad. 

In  April  1980  Amnesty  International  had 
38  cases  under  adoption  and  lnvestlgation.# 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
the  budget  reconciliation  measure  de- 
cided to  take  the  question  of  funding 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  out  of 
the  budget  bill  and  leave  it  to  the  nor- 
mal authorization  and  appropriation 
process.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  task 
now  before  us. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  this  Con- 
gress, we  have  devoted  most  of  our  en- 
ergies to  executing  the  mandate  the 
people  voted  in  1980  for  substantial  cut- 
backs in  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
public  sector  oi  the  economy.  Everyone 
realizes  that  these  new  policies,  whatever 
their  long-range  beneficial  consequences 
for  the  economy,  are  going  to  make 
many  aspects  of  life  more  difficult  in 
the  short  run  for  the  poor  in  our  country. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  critical  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  be  preserved 
intact  and  be  given  the  strong  vote  of 
conflidence  it  deserves  from  this  body. 
As  the  impact  of  budget  cuts  begins  to  be 
felt,  at  the  local  level,  the  need  for  in- 
suring continued  access  to  our  country's 
system  of  justice  for  low-income  individ- 
uals and  famiUes  will  become  more  and 
more  pressing. 

On  June  18,  the  House  passed  a  Legal 
Services  reauthorization  measure  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983,  agreeing  to 
a  $241  million  funding  level.  Last  week, 
the  House  also  agreed  to  the  same  fund- 
ing level  in  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Corporation.  On  July  29,  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
filed  its  report  on  the  reauthorization 
bill  it  approved  earlier  this  summer,  S. 
1533,  authorizing  a  spending  ceiling  of 
$100  million  for  the  Corporation. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  Legal 
Services  reauthorization  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  939,  which  would  maintain  the 
Corporation's  current  $321.3  million 
funding  level  through  next  year.  I  regret 
that  the  Labor  and  Human  Services 
Committee  has  reduced  this  figure  by 
over  two-thirds  in  its  authorization  bill. 
However,  I  am  also  cosponsorlng  the 
committee  bill,  in  anticipation  of  an  ef- 
fort on  the  floor  to  raise  the  funding 
level  in  S.  1533  to  at  least  the  House- 
approved  figure,  which  I  will  vigorously 
support.  The  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated that  this  measure  will  be  sched- 
uled for  action  in  the  Senate  this  year. 

Although  the  prospects  for  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Legal  Services  Corporation  are 
lookine  brlpht.  we  should  not  fool  our- 
selves that  this  will  be  more  than  a  par- 
tial answer  to  the  need  for  legal  services 
for  the  poor.  Especially  in  view  of  the 
probable  reduction  in  the  current  fund- 
ing level  of  the  Corporation  ($321.3  mil- 


lion) ,  it  is  imperative  that  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  private  bar  in  this  area  be 
redoubled  to  compensate  for  the  budget 
cuts  and  resulting  reduced  resources  for 
local  legal  assistance  offices. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Legal  Serv- 
ices authorization  bills  this  year  contain 
a  provision  instructing  the  Corporation 
to  devote  greater  attention  to  ways  of  in- 
volving private  attorneys  in  legal  assist- 
ance programs  on  this  basis. 

In  this  cormection,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  the  recent  creation  of  the  Maryland 
Volunteer  Lawyers  Service,  a  statewide 
coordinating  office  for  organizing  volun- 
tary legal  services  to  the  poor  by  the 
private  bar.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
service  will  be  to  establish  a  referral  pro- 
cedure that  will  insure  that  law  firms 
and  individual  attorneys,  who  wish  to 
volunteer  some  of  their  time  and  exper- 
tise to  providing  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor,  will  be  able  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  most  productive  way  with  the  most 
needy  clients.  In  addition,  the  service  will 
offer  educational  programs  and  dis- 
tribute literature  as  well  as  develop  a 
library  in  the  areas  of  law  that  volunteer 
attorneys  are  most  likely  to  become  in- 
volved in. 

The  Maryland  Volxmteer  Lawyers 
Service  was  established  on  July  1,  with 
the  support  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  the  Maryland  Bar 
Association,  the  Maryland  Bar  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Maryland  Judicial  Con- 
ference. I  have  been  proud  of  what 
Maryland's  Legal  Aid  Bureau  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  with  the  help  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  Volunteer  Lawyers 
Service  will  also  become  an  exemplar  for 
similar  initiatives  in  other  States.  The 
time  has  come  for  shoring  up  our  legal 
services  and  reafflrm'n"  our  commitment 
to  equal  justice  under  law.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOLIVIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Tk^r  KK»^Env.  Mr.  President,  last 
July  17  marked  1  full  year  of  military 
rule  In  Bolivia  under  Gen.  Garcia  Meza. 
The  military  coup  of  last  summer 
bro'ifht  to  ar  pb""nt,  halt  the  nrom'"?'ne 
progress  of  the  Bolivian  people  toward 
democracy  in  their  nat'on  and  toward 
breaking  the  past  cvcles  of  authoritarian 
rule  and  rep^ntorf  mUitary  interventions 
into  their  political  life. 

One  vear  ago  Bolivia  was  at  a  crucial 
juncture-  80  percent  of  the  e^'eib^e 
voters  had  just  participated  in  national 
elections,  and  a  new  coalition  govern- 
ment was  preDarir<?  to  take  office,  when 
the  three-man  military  junta  staged  a 
coup  against  the  inter'm  government. 
Leading  public  Pgures  were  immediately 
removed  through  murders,  arrests,  or 
exile.  All  political  and  union  activity  was 
prohibited.  Journalists  were  exiled,  and 
press  freedom  was  dramatically  cur- 
tailed. 

In  the  vear  since  the  coup,  independ- 
ent international  observers  have  docu- 
mented a  sharp  decline  in  the  Bolivian 
economy,  widesoread  corruption  reach- 
ing to  the  highest  levels  of  government. 


and  chronic,  repeated  abuses  of  human 
rights.  According  to  the  Washington  Of- 
fice on  Latin  America. 

At  least  2,500  people  have  been  arrested 
since  the  coup.  There  are  numerous  testi- 
monies of  torture  from  union  leaders,  jour- 
nalists and  priests,  themselves  victims  of 
persecution,  beatings  and  torture. 

Bolivia's  military  leaders  have  not  only 
suppressed  basic  human  rights  and  po- 
litical and  economic  freedoms ;  they  have 
engaged  in  extensive  corruptiwi  includ- 
ing the  reported  trafficking  of  drugs 
within  this  hemisphere.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  justification  whatsoever  for  the 
United  States  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Bolivian  military  regime.  I  call  upon 
the  administration  to  press  for  an  end  of 
the  drug  traffic  and  an  end  to  the  viola- 
tions of  basic  rights  in  Bolivia. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  6  Bolivia  will 
observe  the  156th  anniversary  of  its  in- 
dependence from  Spain — an  aimiversary 
of  which  all  Bolivians  are  rightly  proud. 
But  as  long  as  human  rights  abuses  ccm- 
tinue,  and  the  popular  will  is  thwarted 
by  the  Bolivian  military,  this  anniversary 
can  only  reinforce  the  determination  of 
the  Bolivian  people  to  achieve  true  inde- 
pendence— independence  from  repres- 
sion and  authoritarian  rule.  I  request 
that  a  summary  of  events  in  Bolivia  since 
the  1980  coup,  prepared  by  the  Washing- 
ton Office  on  Latin  America,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  simimary  is  as  follows: 
Bouvia:  One  Tear  Atteb  the  Coup 

On  July  17.  1980,  the  military  forces  of 
Bolivia  staged  a  coup  which  prevented  presi- 
dent-elect Heman  Slles  Zuazo  from  taking 
office  and  brought  the  government  of  Luis 
Garcia  Meza  to  power.  The  first  year  of  rule 
under  the  Garcia  Meza  regime  has  been  char- 
acterized by  human  rights  violations,  severe 
economic  difficulties,  corruption,  disunity, 
and  lack  of  support.  The  consequences  for 
Bolivia  have  been  the  following: 

VIOLATION    OF    HUMAN     BIGHTS 

A.  The  Right  to  Life. — ^MUitary  occupation 
of  the  mines  and  the  continuing  repression 
by  security  and  paramUitary  forces  led  to 
the  deaths  of  scores  of  citizens  subsequent 
to  the  July  17  coup.  Prominent  political 
leader  Marcelo  Quiroga  Santa  Cruz  was  killed 
the  day  of  the  coup.  The  invasion  of  the 
mining  district  of  Caracoles  in  August  of 
last  year  resulted  in  an  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional report  of  a  total  of  900  miners  who 
were  arrested.  kUled,  or  had  to  flee  the  area. 
Eight  top  political  leaders  of  the  UDP  coali- 
tion (winner  of  the  last  three  elections  in 
Boliva,  and  all  belonging  to  the  MIR  party) 
were  assassinated  on  January  15  of  this 
year. 

B.  Freedom  and  Security  of  the  Person. — 
At  least  25.000  people  have  been  arrested 
since  the  coup.  There  are  numerous  testi- 
monies of  torture  from  union  leaders.  Jour- 
nalists and  priests,  themselves  victims  of 
persecution,  beatings,  and  torture. 

C.  Freedom  of  the  Press. — Forty  Bolivian 
Journalists  have  been  arrested  and  sent  Into 
exile  since  the  coup.  Ten  foreign  corre- 
spondents were  either  arrested,  exoelled.  or 
had  to  flee  the  country.  The  Catholic  news- 
paper. Presencia,  was  closed  for  a  week,  and 
27  radio  stations  were  shut  down,  several  of 
them  destroyed. 

D.  Freedom  of  Association. — Union  and 
political  activity  has  been  declared  llleeal. 
Union  leaders  have  been  killed,  wounded, 
and  expelled,  as  have  been  political  leaders 
of  all  ideoloelcal  positions,  from  leftist  to 
centrist  to  rightist. 
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BCONOMIC  CHAOS 

Tb«  enormous  foreign  debt  of  3.6  billion 
dollars  indented  by  oarcla  Meza  has  been 
complicated  oy  rising  inuatlon  rates  which 
have  reached  60  Vc  and  by  an  inability  to 
formulate  a  responsible  and  coherent  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  National  Coniederation  of 
Private  Businessmen,  usually  a  supporter  of 
military  governments,  especially  criticized 
the  regime  for  "the  lack  of  clear  objectives 
and  strategies"  to  confront  the  serious  eco- 
nomic crisis  affecting  the  country.  Com- 
pounding the  economic  difficulties  has  been 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  receive  help 
from  the  multilateral  development  banks 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which 
refused  the  final  installment  of  a  5  part 
stand-by  loan  last  December  and  since  then 
haa  not  granted  any  new  stand-by  facilities. 

OFTICIAL  CORKUPTION 

Official  government  involvement  in  the  co- 
caine traffic  is  notorious  and  amply  docu- 
mented, such  as  in  the  "60  Minutes"  report, 
"Minister  of  Cocaine",  which  displayed  docu- 
ments from  the  flies  of  the  Bolivian  Interior 
Ministry  linking  key  members  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  cocaine  traffic.  Despite  the 
change  of  several  of  these  ministers,  military 
Involvement  in  the  International  drug  traffic 
continues.  Recently,  the  three  members  of 
the  ruling  Junta  were  implicated  in  the  Il- 
licit export  of  precious  stones  mined  on 
state  owned  land  for  the  personal  economic 
benefit  of  the  Junta. 

The  United  States  has  held  firm  In  deny- 
ing recognition  and  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  present  regime.  All  Indications  are 
that  It  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  pres- 
ent military  rulers  demonstrate  that  they  can 
come  to  grip  with  the  fundamental  problems 
besetting  the  country  and  the  regime. » 


MARYLAND  STATE  PAIR'S  CENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  after  Labor  Day, 
the  100th  Maryland  State  Fair  will  be 
history.  This  centennial  celebration  of 
fun,  education,  entertainment,  and  com- 
petition has  10  full  days  of  agricultural 
events,  home  arts  exhibits,  and  spectator 
events.  Including  a  week-long  horse 
show,  farm  queen  contest.  4-H  Animal 
World,  horse  pulling  contest,  and  a  truly 
fabulous  flower  show.  There  will  be  spe- 
cial ceremonies  and  events  celebrating 
the  Maryland  State  Pair's  100th  anni- 
versary of  promoting  Maryland  Agricul- 
ture. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Marvland 
Journal  of  Towson.  near  Timonium, 
where  the  fair  is  held  in  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, recorded  the  excitement  and  expecta- 
tions preceding  the  first  fair. 

They  were  all-agog  concerning  the  ap- 
proaching opening  of  an  Agricultural  Pair 
at  Timonium — the  girls  are  reserving  their 
brightest  ribbons  and  their  sweetest  smiles 
to  be  admired  at  Timonium;  matrons  are 
patting  their  choices  butter  and  reserving 
their  most  toothsome  preserves  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Pair;  the  gray  beards  are  fatten- 
up  their  be«t  herds  of  cattle  for  similar  pur- 
pose; while  the  lads  are  grooming  their  Rosl- 
nantes  and  preparing  to  bet  their  bottom 
dollar  on  their  "bobtail  nags"  while  some- 
body will  bet  on  the  gray. 

This  agricultural  fair  did  open  on 
September  9  on  a  crisp  and  perfect  au- 
tumn day— 1879  as  fair  president  Samuel 
Brady  ran  up  an  American  flag  that 
dated  back  to  1856,  one  that  had  flown 
over   the   quarters   of   the  Jacksonlan 


Democratic  Association  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  E.  Carre,  editor  of 
the  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricul- 
tural Society,  has  prepared  a  centennial 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Fair  and  its  growth  over  the 
past  100  years.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Carre's 
article,  "The  New  Timonium,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

The  "New   TiMONroM" 

General  Manager,  Howard  M.  Mosner  of 
the  Fair,  buoyed  by  the  financial  resources 
provided  by  the  State  for  expansion,  said  In 
1976  "this  is  the  beginning  of  a  'new  Timon- 
ium" ". 

Falrgoers  who  come  to  the  Fair  in  1981.  its 
centennial  year,  will  see  proof  of  Mr.  Mos- 
ner's  prediction. 

A  new  livestock  pavilion  provides  1,200 
stalls,  a  200  by  60  ft.  show  ring,  a  "milking 
parlor",  extensive  cattle  washing  areas,  and 
lounges  for  exhibitors. 

The  horse  show  program  also  has  a  new 
home,  which  Includes  a  SCO  seat  amphi- 
theater, a  250'  X  125'  show  ring,  a  fenced 
warm-up  area  and  three  barns  with  stalls  for 
160  horses. 

A  new  Exhibition  Hall  containing  38,400 
square  feet  for  conunercial  exhibits  was  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  1979  fair.  This  build- 
ing has  been  a  tremendous  asset  for  the  fair 
as  well  as  during  the  "off  season"  when  many 
and  varied  events  are  scheduled. 

The  need  for  a  better  facility  for  the  4-H- 
PFA  and  the  Home  Arts  departments  has 
long  been  recognized.  In  1981  a  new  building 
will  be  ready  for  these  exhibitors  and  will 
greatly  enhance  the  many  interesting  exhib- 
its and  displays  developed  by  these  partici- 
pants. 

Completing  the  oapltEd  Improvements  pro- 
gram is  the  refurbishing  of  the  Swine.  Sheep 
and  Goat  barn.  Additional  pens  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  exhibitors  and  this  building's 
appearance  will  be  modernized  to  conform 
with  the  other  new  structures. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  livestock, 
farm  and  garden  products,  household  manu- 
factures, 4-H  projects,  and  commercial  ex- 
hibits, there  are  the  offerings  of  the  family- 
oriented  midway  and  the  entertainments 
provided  by  shows  in  the  grandstand  In  the 
evenings. 

WHAT  IS  THE  TMH  LIKE  IN  ITS  CENTENNIAL  YEAB 
or     1S81? 

The  fair  today  presents  a  mixture  of  the 
"old"  and  the  "new". 

There  have  been  many  changes  over  the 
years. 

The  size  of  the  Fairgrounds  has  grown  to 
100  acres;  the  old  cowbarn  has  become  the 
Cow  Palace  with  mechanical  ventilation;  the 
carriages  and  hitching  posts  have  given  way 
to  parking  lots  with  attendants;  and.  the 
train,  the  wagon  and  the  carriage  have  been 
replaced  by  the  truck  and  automobile.  The 
tents,  the  farm  wagon  and  the  Inn— where 
people  stayed  during  the  fair  are  gone.  Ti- 
monium Mianslons  and  the  Inn  have  been 
replaced  by  auto  dealerships  and  a  bank. 
Gingham,  calico  and  overalls  have  yielded 
to  polyester  and  Jeans;  wells  replaced  by 
drinking  fountains  and  "W.C.s"  by  indoor 
plumbing. 

But  much  remains  of  the  "old":  the  fea- 
tures of  the  racing,  the  agricultural  exhibits, 
the  projects  of  the  4-H,  the  articles  of  the 
household  arts  and  many  activities  of  the 
midway. 

This  mixture  of  the  "old"  and  the  new 
is  the  charm  of  the  modern  agricultural  fair. 

In  1980.  the  Fair  offered  $160,000  In 
premiums  and  awards.  Some  6,000  exhibitors 
entered  17,000  exhibit* — nearly  a  half-mil- 
lion Falrgoers  had  the  opportunity  during 
the  eleven  day  show  to  view  these  exhibits. 


The  fairground  at  llmonlum  has  become 
an  important  community  center,  serving  and 
promoting  the  Interests  of  many  groups,  es- 
pecially those  of  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandry,  throughout  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  beyond  its  borders. 

Falrgoers,  ^proximately  a  half-million, 
now  come  to  the  annual  event. 

Many  of  these  falrgoers  set  aside  on  their 
calendars,  a  famUy  day  at  the  Fair — a  kind 
of  holiday— a  "laat  fling"  as  It  were,  which 
separates  the  more  relaxed  pursuits  of  sum- 
mertime from  the  more  demanding  ones  of 
autumn. 

On  this  day,  the  falrgoers  may  choose  to 
watch  the  races— even  risk  a  bet;  sample  the 
food  and  play  the  games  on  the  Midway;  and 
view  the  thousands  of  exhibits  which  come 
from  the  farms,  gsutlens.  pastures,  orchards 
and  households  that  have  been  prepared  and 
brought  to  the  Fair  by  Individuals,  families 
and  groups  devoted  to  agriculture. 

In  providing  an  annual  opportunity  for 
the  showing  of  these  agricultural  exhibits, 
the  Fair  Is  demonstrating  Its  main  pur- 
pose— Its  goal — the  continuing  Improvement 
of  agriculture  In  the  State  of  Maryland. 

These  annual  shows  are  the  Commence- 
ment Exercises  of  loosely  federated  units — 
be  they  farm  families,  or  such  groups  as  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Grange,  the  4-H,  the  Cen- 
tral Beekeepers  Association,  the  Elxtenslon 
Services,  the  Maryland  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Instead  of  diplomas,  the  rewards  are 
premiums  and  ribbons — but  more  Important 
than  these  tangible  signs  Is  the  admiration 
of  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  their  Importance  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove agriculture. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  Fairground  as 
an  Important  community  center.  Manage- 
ment is  the  host  for  the  meetings  and  ac- 
tivities of  many  groups — some  agricultural, 
others  representative  of  various  group  in- 
terests. 

In  addition  to  the  Annual  Show,  devoted 
to  promoting  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in 
Agriculture  and  Animal  Husbandry,  the 
Management  of  the  Fair  tries  to  serve  the 
interest  of  many  other  groups  by  allowing 
them  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Fairgrounds 
for  their  meetings,  shows  and  contests. 
During  1980,  from  March  through  Decem- 
ber, 72  Organizations  held  affairs  on  the 
Timonium  grounds,  representing  the  varied 
economic  and  social  interest  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Grove  Miller.  President  of  the  Board 
and  Mr.  Max  Mosner,  General  Manager — on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Maryland  State  Fair  invite  you  to  respond 
to  its  call — the  same  call  coming  down  from 
our  colonial  ancestors  at  fair  time — "Helgh- 
Ho,  Come  to  the  Fair"  especially  this  year 
Its  Centennial  Anniversary.^ 
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BUILDING  CONSENSUS  ON  NATION- 
AL FOREST  MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  critical 
impact  Federal  land  management  has  on 
life  in  the  so-called  public  land  States 
of  the  West.  Decisions  on  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral land  resources  affect  nearly  every 
aspect  of  life  in  Western  communities, 
including  the  economy,  recreation,  es- 
thetics, wildlife,  water  quality,  supply  of 
lumber,  essential  minerals,  and  energy. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  management  de- 
cisions have  been  left  to  the  managers 
alone.  With  the  growing  public  interest 
in  land  management,  however,  there  has 
been  a  notable  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  and  affected  by  land  use  de- 
cisions to  get  Involved  in  the  process. 
Congress  has  recognized  this  in  recent 


legislation,  including  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act,  the  federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act,  and  other  laws  which 
mandate  public  involvement  in  Federal 
land  planning. 

The  essential  question  remains:  How 
do  the  management  agencies  carry  out 
the  laws?  We  all  know  that  formal  pub- 
lic meetings  can  be  conducted  in  which 
the  public  has  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, and  that  these  often  result  in 
frustration  on  the  part  of  aU  those  in- 
volved, even  with  a  good  faith  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  agency.  This  is  often  due 
to  a  complex  decisionmaking  process,  a 
failure  to  understand  the  terms  involved, 
and  a  feeling  of  polarization  on  the  part 
of  many  interested  groups  and  citizens. 
I  know  from  my  own  efforts  to  resolve 
roadless  area  and  wilderness  issues  of 
the  wide  gulf  which  separates  many 
groups  advocating  additional  wilderness 
areas  and  those  which  represent  the  for- 
est products  industry. 

Clearly,  innovative  approaches  are 
needed.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  re- 
gion 6  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  in- 
cludes Oregon  and  Washington,  is  trying 
some  new,  unconventional  approaches  to 
resolving  land  management  issues  and  to 
deal  with  the  present  polarization.  The 
method  being  utilized  is  consensus- 
building  workshops. 

The  Forest  Service  is  bringing  together 
groups  of  their  own  employees  with  rep- 
resentatives of  wilderness  and  timber  in- 
dustry groups,  encouraging  these  individ- 
uals to  look  beyond  their  own  particular 
positions,  to  learn  more  about  those  peo- 
ple they  have  recognized  only  as  adver- 
saries, to  understand  the  other  point  of 
view,  and  to  propose  positive,  creative 
solutions  to  land  management  conflicts. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  major  undertaking 
wnich  requires  true  commitment  and  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  all  those  involved 
if  it  is  to  produce  any  meaningful  re- 
sults. I  am  aware  of  two  recent  all-week- 
end sessions  conducted  on  the  Willam- 
ette National  Forest  which  app>ear  to  hold 
some  real  promise.  This  is  particularly 
significant  since  the  Willamette  is  the 
Nation's  top  timber  producing  forest  of 
the  155  national  forests.  It  also  contains 
areas  of  magnificent  beauty  which  offer 
excellent  recreational  opportunities  and 
wilderness  experiences.  'The  conflicts  on 
this  forest  have  been  great,  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  intensity.  The  fact  that  those 
involved  in  these  conflicts  have  been  will- 
ing to  spend  their  own  time  in  group  ses- 
sions to  open  up  lines  of  communication 
with  the  "other  side"  is  testimony  to  their 
commitment  to  wise  national  forest 
management. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  effort 
warrants  special  recognition  and  I  wish 
to  offer  my  thanks  to  those  who  have 
participated.  As  one  who  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  national  forest  management 
issues.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  any  con- 
census achieved  by  such  groups  should 
get  very  serious  consideration  by  the  top 
levels  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  encourage  those  who 
have  been  involved  thus  far  on  the  Wil- 
lamette National  Forest  to  continue  their 
Involvement,  and  to  urge  other  national 


forest  managers  and  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  look  at  this  crea- 
tive approach. 

Special  recognition  is  due  Mr.  Dick 
Worthington,  the  Regional  Forester  for 
region  six;  Mr.  Mike  Kerrick,  the  Super- 
visor of  the  Willamette  National  Forest, 
and  Mr.  Bob  Chadwick,  who  has  orga- 
nized and  led  the  sessions.  Mr.  Chadwick 
is  a  former  Forest  Supervisor  who  cur- 
rently serves  on  Mr.  Worthington 's  staff. 
It  Is  often  difficult  to  set  aside  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  problem  solving  which 
one  has  practiced  all  of  one's  life,  but  I 
believe  these  times  demand  that  we  uti- 
lize new  techniques  which  offer  true  op- 
portunities for  public  involvement  in 
critical  issues.  My  own  staff  has  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  meetings  and  I  have 
received  very  positive  reports.  I  wish  to 
lend  my  strong  support  to  the  efforts  I 
have  outlined.* 


MAYOR  YOUNG  RECEIVES 
SPINGARN  AWARD 

fBy  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : ) 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  mayor  of  Detroit,  Coleman  A 
Young,  received  the  NAACP's  coveted 
Spingarn  Award — the  highest  honor  the 
association  can  bestow. 

Mayor  Young  joins  such  great  Ameri- 
cans as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Rosa  Parks,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall,  and  George  Wash- 
ington Carver  in  receiving  the  award. 

Mayor  Coleman  Young  is  many 
things:  An  outstanding  civil  leader,  a 
flghter,  a  compassionat"  mar — «  'n-'.ti 
who  has  always  been  willing  to  lead  the 
battle  for  civil  rights  and  e^uai.l>  lor 
all. 

And  in  some  of  those  battles,  he  has 
paid  the  price  for  speaking  out  against 
the  tide.  Regardless  of  th's  price,  Cole- 
man Young  fights  for  what  he  believes 
in,  with  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
foremost  in  his  mind.  He  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  able  spokes- 
man and  leader  for  the  citizens  of 
Detroit. 

Coleman  Young  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  lead  the  great  ren 
aissance  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  its 
people. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  30,  1981,  at 
the  NAACP  National  Convention  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  the  Honorable  Damon  Keith, 
U.S.  circuit  court  judge,  presented  the 
Spingarn  Award  to  Mayor  Coleman 
Young.  Judge  Keith's  introduction  of  the 
mayor  was  as  inspiring  as  the  life  an(' 
example  of  Coleman  Young,  and  I  ask 
that  the  introduction  be  printed  in  the 
REcom  at  this  time. 

The  introduction  follows : 
Presentation  of  the  66th  NAACP  Spingarn 

Meoal  to  Mator  Colebian  A.  TouNC  op 

THE  Citt  or  Detroit 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  Is  a  great  day 
for  the  NAACP  and  black  people  In  America. 
We  are.  this  evening,  honoring  Coleman 
Alexander  Young  with  the  highest  and  most 
prestigious  award  that  black  people  can  be- 
stow upon  a  fellow  black  American.  It  Is  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  or  the  Pulitzer  Award.  It 
is  the  highest  award  that  we,  as  a  struggling 


people,  can  bestow  upon  one  who  has  done 
so  much  to  lift  aspirations  and  hopes  of  35 
million  black  Americans. 

Three  of  the  past  recipients  of  this  award 
provide  ample  evidence  of  the  significance 
and  the  esteem  in  which  the  Spingarn  Medal 
Is  held. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. — a  prophet 
who  with  "we  shall  overcome  someday" 
moved  an  entire  Nation,  and  with  his  elo- 
quent words  "I've  been  to  the  Mountain 
Top"  is  one  of  the  previous  Spingarn  med- 
alists. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. — ^The  lone 
black  voice  on  the  Nation's  highest  court 
has  kept  the  commitment  of  the  Constttu- 
tlon  and  those  four  words  inscribed  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law." 

Justice  Marshall  has  truly  been  a  foot 
soldier  for  the  Constitution  and  a  drum  ma- 
jor for  Justice.  Thurgood  is  a  prtor  recipient 
of  the  Spingarn  Award. 

Rosa  Paris. — Who  by  her  refusal  to  get  up 
out  of  a  seat  on  a  bus  on  a  cold  December 
day  In  1955  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  turned  the 
entire  Nation  around  to  the  injtistlce  that 
was  being  inflicted  upon  black  people  in  the 
South.  She  is  now  known,  and  properly  so. 
as  the  mother  of  the  civil  rights  amendment. 
Rosa  Parks  is  also  a  recipient  of  the  Spingarn 
Award. 

Other  Spingarn  Medalists  have  been  no  less 
luminary: 

Paul  Robeson.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  George 
Washington  Carver.  A.  Phillip  Randolph, 
Charles  Hamilton  Houston.  John  H.  Johnson, 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  and  Roy  Wllkins. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  66th  Spingarn 
Medalist,  Coleman  A.  Toung,  is  in  keeping 
with  this  high  measure  of  excellence,  self- 
lessness and  commitment  that  the  NAACP 
measures  before  it  bestows  this  great  and 
magnificent  award.  Coleman  Young.  In  my 
Judgment,  has  a  Ph.  D.  with  high  honors 
from  the  university  hard  knocks  and  good 
ocmmon  sense.  Coleman  Young  is  a  political 
genius  and  has  one  of  the  most  disciplined 
and  brilliant  minds  to  be  found  in  America 
today. 

He  win  not  permit  anything  or  anybody  to 
Interfere  with  what  he  thinks  is  best  for  his 
beloved  Detroit  and  what  is  best  for  black 
people  In  America.  As  indicated  Just  a  min- 
ute ago.  he  is  by  all  accounts  a  brilliant  pol- 
itician who  hi«  put  together  in  Detroit  a 
coalition  of  black  and  white,  cornorate  and 
labor  business  people  who  are  working  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  white 
and  black,  rich  and  poor,  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit. 

His  long  career,  and  his  tribulations  In 
many  ways  are  a  microcosm  of  the  black  ex- 
perience. His  life  mirrors  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  black  people  in  America  86  they 
have  struggled  and  continue  to  struggle  for 
complete  equality  of  opportunity.  Because 
Coleman  A.  Young  would  not  compromise 
his  principles,  he  has  in  his  long  career  been 
unemployed,  blacklisted,  maligned,  discrimi- 
nated against  and  persecuted.  Coleman  A. 
Young,  the  first  black  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Detroit,  once  summed  up  bis  life  in  a  single 
sentence : 

"Let's  just  say  I've  had  some  peaks  and 
valleys,  baby." 

But  no  matter  what  adversity  he  has  en- 
countered, he  has  never  once  wavered  In  his 
commitment  to  the  principles  that  we  who 
are  assembled  here  hold  so  dear. 

Coleman  Young  is  a  man  who  has  always 
"sailed  against  the  wind."  He  has  never  lis- 
tened when  he  has  been  told  that  there  are 
things  that  he  could  not  accomplish  or 
things  that  he  could  not  do. 

As  a  political  activist  in  the  1950's.  Cole- 
man Young  did  not  listen  when  he  was  told 
that  if  he  did  not  buckle  under  to  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  he  would 
be    destroyed,    that    his    career    woxild    be 
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ruined  uid  that  he  would  go  to  Jail.  In  spite 
of  the  very  real  risks  that  he  faced  during 
his  Interrogation  by  the  committee,  he  re- 
fused to  be  Intimidated.  When  asked  at  one 
point  by  Congressman  Charles  Potter  of 
Michigan  what  he  knew  about  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  Young  answered,  "You  have  me 
mixed  up  with  a  stool  pldgeon,  sir." 

Coleman  Young  did  not  listen  when  In 
1973  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  elected 
the  flrst  black  Mayor  of  Detroit.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  law  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
prohibited  a  state  senator  from  running  for 
Mayor  at  the  time  that  Coleman  launched 
bis  campaign. 

But  those  who  didn't  know  before  soon 
found  out  that  Coleman  A.  Young  Is  a  fight- 
er. He  Initiated  a  lawsuit  that  eventually 
struck  down  the  statute  which  would  have 
kept  him  off  the  ballot. 

Mayor  Young  assumed  his  office  at  a  time 
when  Detroit  was  at  what  then  appeared  to 
be  Its  lowest  point  In  history.  Financially 
and  spiritually  the  people  of  Detroit  were  ex- 
hausted. Crime  was  rampant;  the  financial 
base  of  the  city  was  deteriorating;  racial  po- 
larization was  v;-lJespread.  There  seemed  to 
be  little  hope  for  progress  In  this  city  which, 
with  Its  majority  black  population.  In  many 
ways  symbolizes  the  hopes  and  frustrations 
of  all  black  Americans.  But  those  pessimists 
who  said  that  Detroit  had  no  future  had  not 
counted  on  the  charisma,  the  ingenuity,  the 
resourcefulness  and  the  leadership  of  Cole- 
man A.  Toung.  There  Is  now  hope  and  prog- 
ress in  Detroit  because  Coleman  Young, 
largely  through  the  strength  of  his  person- 
ality and  example,  has  forged  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  black  and  white  communities,  and 
between  working  people  and  the  business 
community,  to  rebuild  that  city. 

He  has  challenged  the  people  of  his  city 
and  the  people  of  America,  In  Coleman's  own 
words,  to  "step  up  and  pay  the  price  of  the 
ticket  to  ride  the  freedom  train  of  progress 
and  equality." 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  Mayor's  Influence 
and  powers  of  persuasion  that  Just  a  week 
ago  today  the  people  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
with  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
In  the  country,  voted  themselves  an  Income 
tax  Increase  at  the  Mayor's  behest. 

City  revenues  were  desperately  low,  but 
when  Mayor  Young  began  his  camoalgn  for 
the  tax  Increase,  the  popular  perception  was 
that  such  a  thing  could  never  pass.  Yet,  once 
again,  the  mayor  would  not  listen  when  he 
was  told  that  something  could  not  be  done. 
So  great  Is  the  confidence  of  the  citizens 
of  Detroit  In  their  Mayor  that  he  alone  was 
able  to  convince  them  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves the  sacrifice  of  a  substantial  tax  In- 
crease. 

We  In  the  Judiciary  are,  of  course,  removed 
from  the  political  arena,  but  even  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  Detroit  man  in  the  street  won't 


They  may  be  correct  about  Coleman's  poli- 
tics, but  more  Importantly  for  me  as  a  Judge, 
I  believe  that  he  is  the  type  of  human  being 
that  every  black  American  can  be  proud  of 
because  he  Is  totally  committed  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  equality,  fair  play  and  yes,  he  Is 
determined  to  make  America  live  up  to  Its 
commitment  to  all  Americana. 

in  many  ways,  he  challenges  America  to 
be  true  to  Its  cause.  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  It  says: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  freedom  fighters 
all,  lovers  of  liberty.  Justice  and  equality, 
please  stand  up  and  let  us  salute  and  Join 
together  in  presenting  Coleman  Alexander 
Young,  a  great  man  and  a  great  leader,  with 
the  NAAOP's  highest  honor,  the  Splngarn 
Medal. « 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  WITHOUT 
POVERTY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  near- 
ly every  day  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  dis- 
cuss problems  of  the  economy.  In  the 
course  of  this  ongoing,  important  de- 
bate, we  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
need  to  revitalize  all  segments  of  our 
Nation  s  economic  life.  And,  we  can  all 
agree  that  a  primary  goal  of  this  revital- 
ization  is  full  employment. 

But  how  can  we  have  a  renewed  econ- 
omy which  provides  economic  security 
for  all  our  citizens? 

Dr.  Leonard  Greene,  an  economist  and 
mathematician,  has  considered  this 
question  and  proposed  an  answer  in  his 
new  book,  "Free  Enterprise  Without 
Poverty,"  Dr.  Greene  says  that  millions 
of  people  who  are  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment and  private  sector  benefit  pro- 
grams are  weighing  down  the  productive 
potential  of  our  economy.  In  his  re- 
search, he  has  concluded  that  the  wel- 
fare system  acts  as  a  disincentive  to 
work. 

Moreover,  Government  bureaucracy 
created  to  administer  Federal  benefit 
programs  and  industries  established  to 
profit  from  private  social  benefit  pro- 
grams work  together  to  expand  the  sys- 
tem. 

Dr.  Greene  has  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  welfare  reform  that 
includes  a  work  incentive,  promotes  the 


ment  "dependency  system."  The  reforms 
adhere  to  the  following  principles: 

First.  Scattered,  duphcatory,  and  con- 
tradictory programs  should  be  consoll- 
d&ted. 

Second.  Benefits  should  be  paid  in 
cash  Instead  of  services. 

Third.  Cash  benefits  should  be  subject 
to  taxes  in  order  to  recoup  part  of  the 
payments  as  recipients  move  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

Fourth.  The  reforms  should  not  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  wel- 
fare budget.  (This  goal  realistically  can 
be  achieved  by  substituting  the  income 
supplement  for  existing  programs,  by 
taxing  cash  benefits,  and  by  saving 
money  through  increased  eflBclency.) 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues,  I 
have  found  Dr.  Leonard  Greene's  book, 
"Free  Enterprise  Without  Poverty."  to  be 
a  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  our  welfare 
system.  I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  you 
to  study  Dr.  Greene's  proposals  care- 
fully. The  American  nation  and  Its  peo- 
ple at  all  economic  levels  will  be  the 
beneficiaries.* 
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enough,  effective  enough,  and  when  he  has 
to  be.  mean  enough  to  be  the  great  leader 
that  he  is  and  the  great  man  that  we  honor 
this  evening. 

So  I  submit  to  you  that  no  one  who  re- 
ceived this  award  has  brought  more  unself- 
ishness, more  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
black  people  In  every  way. 

Coleman,  our  honoree  this  evening,  can 
hold  his  head  high  knowing  full  well  that  his 
entire  life  has  been  lived  m  such  a  manner 
^^^n^^^^i  "*•*"  *°  ^^^  people  »n<l  to  the 
^»n^/"''T  '°.  *"    *•***   ^^^^  organization 

f„.rt^.  n,^?  ''i""^  ^'  **'"'  K^e*'  ">«"  has 
used  his  life  to  do  something  which  outlives 
me  Itself.  Many  people  m  Detroit  believe 
that  they  can  sleep  easier  knowing  that  Cole- 
fJt^  *  72^"!  ''  working  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  black  people  m  America  They  be- 
Heve  that  intuitively  and  Instinctively  he 
will  come  up  with  the  right  answer 


posal  is   called   the   graduated   income 
supplement. 


THE  TRUTH  RESPECTING  THE 
HIGHLY  PRAISED  AND  CONSTITU- 
TIONALLY DEVIOUS  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  important 
article  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  recently 
written  by  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina.  During  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Ervin  was  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
this  Nation's  foremost  constitutional  au- 
thorities, and  I  daresay  his  contributions 
to  the  principles  of  limited  Government 
have  been  exceeded  only  by  his  reverence 
for  our  Constitution. 

When  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  flrst 
considered  by  this  body,  it  was  Senator 
Ervin,  swimming  almost  alone  against 
the  tide  of  public  opinion,  who  led  the 
opposition. 

What  the  opponents  lacked  in  numbers 
they  more  than  made  up  in  weighty  dis- 
putation, thanks  primarily  to  the  bril- 
liance of  Senator  Ervin  and  the  shim- 
mering power  of  his  reasoning. 

Now.  some  15  years  later.  Senator 
Ervin  is  once  again  imploring  Members 
to  examine  the  provisions  of  this  act 
closely  and  objectively  against  the  con- 
stitutional standards  of  federalism  and 
fairness. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
Outlined  simply,  every  person  in  the  ^*^"  *^o  study  Senator  Ervin 's  analysis  of 
ation  will  receive  a  taxable  income  sun.     *^*^  ^^^  "**^  ^  weight  his  arguments 


Nation  will  receive  a  taxable  Income  sup- 
plement of  equal  size.  The  supplement 
will  be  applied  to  the  individual's  in- 
come tax  bill,  reducing  taxes  owed  by 
the  amount  of  the  supplement.  If  the 
amount  of  taxes  owed  is  less  than  the 
supplement,  the  taxpayer  will  receive 
the  difference  as  a  cash  refund. 

A  family  with  no  income  will  receive 
the  full  amount  of  the  supplement  in 
cash  payments.  Because  the  supplement 
is  taxable  income,  the  net  value  is  greater 
for  those  with  lower  Incomes. 

Dr.  Greene's  book  outlines  a  step-by- 
step  plan  to  reform  the  existing  govern- 


carefully,  not  with  a  view  toward  the 
next  election  but  the  next  generation, 
not  toward  the  immediate  political  needs 
of  the  hour  but  the  long-range  goals 
of  constitutional  Government. 

Since  its  adoption  in  1965,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  imdergone  a  major 
metamorphosis.  In  part  because  of  the  \ 
1970  and  1975  amendments,  but  mainly  ^ 
because  of  Supreme  Court  interpreta- 
tions of  its  key  provisions.  Thus  the 
many  constitutional  obiections  to  the  act 
raised  by  Senator  Ervin  in  1965  take  on 
an  added  signiflcance  today,  as  his 
article  makes  clear. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senator 
Ervin's  arUcie  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'ihe  article  follows: 
THB  TauTH  Respecting  the  Highly  Praised 

AND    Constitutionally    t»«-iou8    VoriNC 

Rights  Act 

(Statement  of  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  of  Morgan- 
ton,  N.C,  a  former  Justice  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  and  a  former  United 
States  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  July 
1981.) 

THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mark  Twain  Is  reputed  to  have  expressed 
thU  admonition:  Truth  Is  precious,  use  It 
sparingly.  1  wlU  Ignore  the  admonition,  and 
tell  the  truth  concerning  the  highly  praised 
and  constltullonaUy  devious  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress In  1966  as  legislation  It  deemed  appro- 
priate to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Subsequent  to  1965,  Congress  amended  the 
Act  In  comparatively  minor  respects  and 
continued  It  In  force,  it  Is  scheduled  to  expire 
soon,  however,  unless  Congress  extends  It 
again.  Hence,  the  current  clamor  In  some 
quarters  for  Its  extension. 

I  win  endeavor  to  explain  In  simple  lan- 
guage why  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  ap- 
plies primarily  to  six  Southern  states  In  their 
entirety,  and  to  40  counties  In  a  seventh 
Southern  state,  is  repugnant  to  the  system 
of  government  the  Conscuuilon  was  oraalned 
to  establish.  The  major  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  originally  embodied  In  Public  Law  89- 
110  and  are  now  codified  In  sections  1973b, 
1973c,  1973e  and  19731  of  Title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  explaining  the  Act,  I  will  hold  to  a 
minimum  the  multitude  of  Judicial  decisions 
which  corroborate  what  I  say  in  respect  to 
the  constitutional  provisions  and  principles 
I  cite. 

ths  constitution 

As  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the  British 
statesman,  affirmed,  the  Constitution  Is  the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man. 
It  delegates  to  the  federal  government  enu- 
merated powers  to  enable  it  to  act  as  the 
national  government  for  all  the  states  and 
all  the  people.  It  confers  upon  the  states  or 
reserves  to  them  or  the  people  all  other 
powers.  It  undertakes  to  ensure  liberty  by 
forbidding  governmental  tyranny. 

The  Constitution  consists  of  words  In- 
scribed on  paper.  If  It  Is  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  of  government  Instead  of  a 
worthless  scrap  of  paper,  two  things  are  In- 
dispensable. The  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  permanent  In  meaning  until 
they  are  changed  by  a  duly  adopted  smiend- 
ment,  and  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  Interpreted  and  applied  to  mean 
what  they  say.  (Marbury  v.  Madison.  1 
Cranch  137,  2  L.Ed.  60;  Gxbhons  v.  Ogden, 
9  Wheat  1.6  L.Ed.  23.) 

The  great  and  wise  men  who  framed  and 
ratified  the  Constitution  knew  this  to  be 
true.  In  consequence,  they  Inserted  In  Article 
VI,  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  this  specific 
provision:  "The  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives •  •  •  and  the  members  of  the  several 
state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  Judi- 
cial officers  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution." 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  America's 
greatest  Jurist  of  all  time,  rightly  ruled  In 
MarbuTy  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137.  2  L.Ed.  60. 
that  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  does  <iot 
conform  his  official  action  to  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  his  oath  to  support  It  worse  '•han 
a  solemn  mockery. 

Before  discussing  the  repugnancy  of  the 
Voting   Rights   Act   to   the   Constitution,   I 


deem  It  appropriate  to  make  observations 
respecting  other  relevant  matters. 

the  thirteenth,  FOUarEENTH,  AND  FUTEENTH 

amendments 

After  It  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  slavery,  l.e.,  the  forced 
labor  of  one  man  lor  another  against  his 
wUl,  the  nation  undertook  to  confer  upon 
the  recently  emancipated  blacB.B  equality  pi 
legal  rights  with  white  people.  To  this  end. 
Congress  enacted  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
186a,  which  specifies,  In  essence,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  enjoy  virtually  the  same  rights 
as  those  enjoyed  by  white  people  under  state 
laws. 

r>.uowledgeable  constitutional  scholars 
doubted  whether  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment sufficed  to  vest  In  Congress  power  to 
enact  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  To  remove  this 
doubt  and  the  possibility  that  a  subsequent 
Congress  might  repeal  It,  the  nation  added 
to  the  Constitution  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  Includes  the  equal  protection 
clause.  This  clause  undoubtedly  gave  the 
blacks  legal  equality  with  white  people  under 
state  law  by  decreeing.  In  substance,  that 
state  laws  must  treat  in  like  manner  all  per- 
sons m  like  circumstances.  Subsequent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  adjudged  that 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Hith  Amend- 
ment imposes  a  similar  requirement  on  acts 
of  Congress. 

The  fourteenth  Amendment  also  made  the 
recently  emanlclpated  blacks  citizens  by  pro- 
viding that  "all  persons  born  or  naturalized 
In  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they 
reside." 

To  make  secure  to  blacks  possessing  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  law  the  right  to 
vote,  the  nation  added  to  the  Constitution 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  which  specifies 
that  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude,"  and  which  confers  on  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  that  declaration  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  these  constitu- 
tional auQ  legislative  actions  In  mind  when 
It  made  th's  comment  In  the  Civil  Rights 
Cases  of  1883,  109  U.S.  3,  27  L.Ed.  835:  "Wnen 
a  man  has  emerged  from  slavery,  and  by  the 
aid  of  beneficlent  legislation  has  shaken  off 
the  Inseparable  concomitants  of  that  state, 
there  must  be  some  stage  In  the  progress 
of  his  elevation  when  he  takes  the  rank  of 
mere  citizen,  and  ceases  to  be  a  special 
favorite  of  the  laws,  and  when  his  rights, 
as  a  citizen  or  a  man,  are  to  be  protected 
In  the  ordinary  modes  by  which  other  men's 
rights  are  protected." 

objective   of  advocates  op  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  the  brainchild 
of  impatient  and  zealous  men  who  spurned 
this  comment.  They  were  bent  on  abolish- 
ing literacy  tests  In  Southern  States  em- 
ploying them  as  qualifications  for  voting, 
and  thus  securing  to  blacks  residing  In 
those  states  the  power  to  vote  Irrespective 
of  their  ability  to  read  and  write,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

To  be  sure,  these  Impatient  and  zealous 
men  professed  that  they  merely  desired  to 
prevent  these  Southern  States  denying  of 
abridging  the  rights  of  blacks  residing  In 
them  to  vote  on  account  of  their  race  or 
color. 

If  this  had  been  their  objective,  theVe 
would  have  been  no  reason  for  them  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  enact  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

OTHER   FEDERAL   LAWS 

This  Is  true  because  at  the  time  of  Its  en- 
actment the  United  States  Code  was  replete 
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with  federal  statutes  sufficient  to  prevent 
and  punish  any  denial  or  abridgetuent  oy 
any  of  theae  Southern  States  of  the  right  of 
any  literate  black  to  vote  on  account  of  his 
race  or  color. 

Some  of  these  statutes  provided  for  the 
Imposition  of  crtminal  penalties  upon  of- 
fending state  or  local  officers.  Others  sub- 
jected them  to  liability  for  civil  damages  to 
the  aggrieved  persons.  And  others  author- 
ized the  Department  of  Justice  and  ag- 
grieved individuals  or  groups  to  prosecute 
equitable  proceedings  triable  by  federal 
Jujges  sitting  without  Juries,  and  to  obtain 
m  such  proceedings  Judicial  decrees  com- 
pelling recalcitrant  states  and  their  officers 
under  threat  of  punishment  for  contempt 
to  register  literate  blacks  and  permit  them 

to  vote. 

By  means  of  these  equitable  proceedings, 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  aggrieved 
individuals  or  groups  could  have  obtained 
States  or  subdivisions  of  Southern  States  the 
residing  in  recalcitrant  areas  In  Southern 
States  or  subdlvlsons  of  Southern  States  the 
right  to  vote.  They  could  have  accomplished 
this  purpose  with  dispatch  because  federal 
district  Judges  sitting  without  Juries  or  spe- 
cial masters  appointed  by  them  could  have 
administered  literacy  tests  to  multitudes  of 
blacks  speedUy  either  singly  or  en  masse, 
and  thereby  established  In  short  order  the 
facts  necessary  to  support  decrees  enforcing 
the  rights  of  literate  blacks  to  vote. 

To  be  sure,  the  criminal  prosecutions,  civil 
actions,  and  equitable  proceedings  author- 
ized by  the  federal  statutes  were  triable  In 
federal  district  courts  In  accordance  with 
procedures  and  rules  of  evidence  conforming 
to  constitutional  principles  governing  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  Justice. 
Hence  it  was  Incumbent  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  aggrieved  individuals 
or  groups  to  establish  In  them  by  credible 
evidence  the  literacy  of  blacks  allegedly 
denied  the  right  to  vote  In  violation  of  the 
Fifteenth  amendment. 

RELUCTANCE    TF    ADVOCATFS    OF    VOTING    RIGHTS 
ACT    TO    INVOKE    OTHER    FEDERAL    LAWS 

For  these  reasons,  polltlcally-mlnded  At- 
torneys General  and  advocates  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  were  reluctant  to  Invoke  these 
federal  laws.  They  found  It  more  profitable 
politically  to  aplUte  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  before  the  nation- 
wide news  media  and  In  Coneress  than  to 
assum«  the  burden  of  establishing  the  truth 
of  tvielr  alle^-atlons  apalnst  the  South  by 
constitutional  procedures  and  rules  In  the 
Judicial  calm  of  courts  of  Justice.  Besides, 
pdocates  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  also 
founfl  it  financially  profitable  to  agitate  In 
this  manner  because  the  agitation  Induced 
benevolent'y-mlnt'ed  cltl7ens  to  make  con- 
trlb'^tlons  to  the  causes  they  espoused. 

I  lnterrot^*-ed  a"  of  ihe  ofcna^ts  of  the 
offi-e  of  Attornev  Gpneral  during  mv  20  years 
In  the  Senate  In  various  hearln-s  concerning 
the  reluctance  of  the  Deoartment  of  Justice 
»o  i^'voke  existin?  federal  statutes  to  enforce 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  -niev  In-a'-lablv 
ira-e  excusps  rather  than  Justifications  for  the 
r»enartment's  reluctance.  Thev  confes-^e^  that 
the  Department  had  not  sou<'ht  criminal 
p-osecutlons  of  anv  Southern  State  or  local 
office'  for  allefedlv  denyln"  literate  blacks 
the  rl?ht  to  vote  during  their  tenures.  They 
expUI-ed  the  Denartm^nt's  ln-»''tfoi  m  this 
res-^ect  by  as^e'tlnT  that  Southern  lurles 
would  not  convict  state  or  local  officers  in 
s^'ch  oros°cu*lons- 

Slnce  the  Department  of  Justice  had  not 
Instituted  anv  criminal  prosecutions  of  this 
n<itrre  a<?alnst  Southern  State  or  lo-^al  of- 
ficers during  their  tenures  their  assertion  was 
slmolv  an  uns'ipoorted  attack  upon  the  in- 
te'iitv  of  Southern  people. 

I  R"geested  that  they  harbored  prejudices 
against  Southerners  akin  to  those  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  desirous  of  eradicating  from 
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Southern  minds,  and  reminded  them  that  the 
equitable  proceedings  authorized  by  existing 
federal  laws  were  triable  by  federal  district 
Judges  without  Southern  juries.  They  then 
asserted  that  the  siaiui.es  auihorlzl.ig  civil 
actions  and  equitable  proceedings  were  sub- 
stantially Ineffective — an  assertion  which  my 
long  experience  as  a  trial  lawyer  and  trial 
and  appellate  Judge  disabled  me  to  accept.  I 
was  convinced  that  a  competent  lawyer  could 
have  obtained  a  decree  in  an  authorized 
equitable  proceeding  securing  the  right  to 
vote  to  any  literate  black. 

The  assertion  of  the  Attorneys  General  to 
the  contrary  was  disproved  in  a  number  of 
equitable  proceedings  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  prosecuted  to  successful  conclu- 
sion In  recalcitrant  areas  in  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Mississippi. 

n.LrrEXACT 

I  digress  to  observe  that  although  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly more  prevalent  in  the  South  than 
it  is  In  other  regions,  illiteracy  is  not  exclu- 
sively a  Southern  problem,  or  exclusively  the 
product  of  Southern  discrimination  against 
blacks  in  education. 

The  validity  of  this  observation  was  re- 
vealed in  a  Senate  hearing.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  twitted  me  with  the  fact 
that  the  census  of  1960  disclosed  that  my 
home  State,  North  Carolina,  numbered  about 
30  thousand  illiterate  blacks  among  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  it.  He  charged  that  this  fact, 
standing  alone,  conclusively  proved  that 
North  Carolina  discriminated  against  blacks 
In  education. 

I  thereupon  scrutinized  the  census  of  1960 
for  myself,  and  discovered  to  my  surprise  and 
to  Attorney  Oeneral  Kennedy's  consternation 
that  it  revealed  that  his  home  state,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  domicile  of  about  60  thou- 
sand Illiterate  whites.  I  hastened  to  assure 
Kennedy  that  I  did  not  accept  this  fact  as 
proof  that  Massachusetts  discriminated 
against  whites  in  education. 

I  also  digress  to  express  my  abiding  convic- 
tion that  it  is  reprehensible  for  any  state,  or 
any  public  officer,  willfully  to  deny  or  abridge 
the  right  of  any  qualified  person  of  any  race 
to  vote  for  any  reason. 

THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  IS  A  BILL  OP  ATTAINDER 

Article  I,  Section  IX.  Clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  forbids  Congress  to  prac- 
tice what  may  well  be  described  as  the  most 
contemptible  of  all  tyrannies.  It  forbids 
Coni^ess  to  pass  any  bill  of  attainder. 

A  bill  of  attainder  Is  a  legislative  act  which 
declares  a  person  guilty  of  a  past  offense  and 
inflicts  punishment  upon  him  for  it  without 
a  judicial  trial. 

To  constitute  a  bill  of  attainder  under 
Article  I,  Section  IX.  clause  3  of  the  Consti- 
tution, an  act  of  Congress  must  have  these 
characteristics:  (1)  It  must  apply  either  to 
named  persons  or  to  a  clsiss  or  group  of  ascer- 
tainable persons;  (2)  it  must  declare  By  legis- 
lative flat  that  the  named  persons  or  the  class 
or  group  of  ascertainable  persons  are  guilty 
of  a  past  offense;  and  (3)  it  must  inflict  pun- 
ishment on  the  persons  named  or  the  class  or 
group  of  ascertainable  persons  for  the  offense 
without  a  judicial  trial. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  adjudged  that  var- 
ious classes  or  groups,  such  as  persons  who 
supported  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil 
War,  or  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
constitute  ascertainable  persons  within  the 
purview  of  bills  of  attainder.  These  adjudi- 
cations compel  the  conclusion  that  legis- 
lators, executive  officers,  or  citizens  of  a  par- 
ticular state  are  ascertainable  persons  within 
the  purview  of  bills  of  attainder. 

The  punishment  Inflicted  by  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder need  not  be  a  flne.  or  imprisonment, 
or  a  death  sentence.  It  may  consist  of  the 
denUl  of  the  right  to  eiv^age  in  a  nrofesslon. 
trade,  or  business,  or  the  deprivation  or  sus- 
pension of  constitutional,  political,  or  legal 
powers  and  rights. 


The  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  clearly  a  bill  of 
attainder.  It  applies  to  the  states  and  sub- 
divisions of  states  it  covers,  and  to  ascertain- 
able classes  or  groups  of  their  officers  and 
citizens:  It  declares  them  guilty  of  past  of- 
fenses, i.e.,  denying  or  abridging  the  rights  of 
black  citizens  to  vote  in  violation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment;  and  it  punishes  them 
for  the  alleged  past  offenses  by  the  depriva- 
tion or  suspension  of  various  constitutional 
and  political  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

LtTERACT  TESTS  AS  QDAUFICATIONS  rOR  TOTINO 

The  Constitution  provides  that  electors  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
"In  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature"  (Article  I, 
Section  II);  that  the  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors  of  each  State  shall  b« 
appointed  "In  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct"  (Article  II,  Section  II, 
Clause  3) ;  and  that  the  electors  of  United 
States  Senators  "in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture" (Seventeenth  Amendment). 

The  Tenth  Amendment  reserves  to  the 
States  the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  In  state  and  local  elections. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  and  State  and  in- 
ferior federal  courts  have  rightly  adjudged 
in  cases  past  numbering,  these  four  consti- 
tutional provisions  empower  a  State  to  estab- 
lish and  employ  literacy  tests  as  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  all  Federal,  State  and  local 
elections  within  its  borders. 

The  power  of  a  State  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  all  elections  is  subject  to 
five  narrow  limitations  specified  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  A  State  cannot  make  race 
(Fifteenth  Amendment),  sex  (Nineteenth 
Amendment),  the  age  of  persons  eighteen 
years  or  over  (Twenty  Sixth  Amendment) ,  or 
the  payment  of  a  poll  or  other  tax  (Twenty 
Fourth  Amendment)  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing. Moreover,  qualifications  for  voting  estab- 
lished and  employed  by  a  State  must  apply 
in  like  manner  to  all  persons  of  all  races 
similarly  situated  (Equal  Protection  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ) . 

INDISPENSABLE    CONSTirUTIONAL     PRINCIPLES 

The  Constitution  establishes  certain  fun- 
damental principles  which  must  control  the 
official  actions  of  Congress,  the  President  and 
the  Supreme  Court  if  the  United  States  is  to 
endure  as  a  federal  system  of  government, 
and  the  United  States,  the  States,  and  the 
people  are  to  be  ruled  by  the  Constitution 
and  equal,  impartial,  and  uniform  laws  con- 
forming to  that  Instrument.  Insofar  as  they 
are  presently  germane,  these  principles  are 
as  follows: 

1.  As  the  Supreme  Court  so  well  declares  in 
Texas  V.  White.  67  Wall.  700.  19  LEd.  227, 
"the  preservation  of  the  States,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  governments,  are  as 
much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  presen-atlon  of  the  Union 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  Constitution,  In  all  its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  indestructible  Union,  composed 
of  indestructible  States." 

2.  To  this  end,  our  system  of  government 
is  based  on  dual  sovereignties,  state  and  fed- 
eral, each  of  which  is  supreme  within  its  own 
sphere.  Under  it,  the  States  possess  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  except  as  to  the 
powers  granted  to  the  federal  government  by 
the  Constitution,  or  denied  to  the  States  by 
that  Instrument.  (72  Am.  Jur.  2d.  States. 
Territories,  and  Dependencies,  Section  16) 

3.  The  Constitution  consists  of  harmonious 
provisions  of  equal  dignity.  None  of  them 
may  be  so  Interpreted,  applied,  or  enforced  as 
to  nullify  or  suspend  any  others. 

4.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
nor  the  Supreme  Court  has  power  to  nullify 
or  suspend  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 


As  the  Supreme  Court  rightly  ruled  In  Its 
most  courageous  and  intelligent  decision  of 
all  time.  Ex  Parte  MllUgan,  4  Wall.  2.  18  1,XA. 
281,  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine,  in- 
volving more  pernicious  consequences,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  th»t 
any  of  its  provisions  can  be  su^>ended  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity  on 
which  it  Is  based  Is  false;  for  the  govern- 
ment, within  the  Constitution,  has  all  the 
powers  granted  to  It  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  its  existence,  as  has  been  happily 
proved  by  the  result  of  the  greAt  effort  to 
throw  off  its  just  authority." 

5.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  United 
States  Is  a  union  of  political  equals,  and  all 
the  States  stand  on  an  equal  footing  In  re- 
spect to  the  constitutional  powers  they 
possess.  As  the  Supremo  Court  rightly  ad- 
Judged  in  Coyle  v.  Smith,  221  U.S.  559,  65 
L.Ed.  853,  The  constitutional  equality  of  the 
States  is  essential  to  the  harmonious  oper- 
ation of  the  scheme  upon  which  the  Repub- 
lic was  organized.  When  that  equality  dis- 
appears we  may  remain  a  free  people,  but  ttie 
Union  win  not  be  the  Union  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

6.  The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments  m 
well  as  Articles  I  and  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion plainly  forbid  the  federal  government 
to  punish  any  person  for  any  offense  unless 
his  guilt  is  established  in  a  fair  trial  in  • 
court  of  justice. 

7.  Tbe  Constitution  and  federal  statutes 
conforming  to  It  establish  expropriate  sanc- 
tions to  remedy  or  punish  state  or  local 
legislative  or  administrative  action  which 
denies  or  abridges  the  right  of  United  States 
citizens  to  vote  on  acount  of  race  or  color. 
If  the  action  Is  baaed  on  state  law,  the  law  is 
void,  and  the  judiciary  is  empowered  by  Arti- 
cle in  and  the  Supremacy  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  to  so  adjudge  and  restrain  Its 
execution.  If  the  action  is  based  on  miscon- 
duct of  state  or  local  officials,  the  judiciary 
is  empowered  by  federal  statutes  to  punish 
or  restrain  the  misconduct,  and  to  enforce 
the  right  to  vote  by  suitable  rulings.  The 
Constitution  clearly  forbids  the  Congress, 
the  President,  or  the  federal  Judiciary  to 
undertake  to  remedy  or  punish  It  by  nulli- 
fying or  suspending  the  power  vested  by  It 
In  state  or  local  officials  to  establish  and 
employ  literacy  tests  as  qualifications  for 
voting. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  treats  with  con- 
tempt all  of  these  fundamental  and  Indis- 
pensable  constitutional   principles. 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  PORMITLA  Or  THE  VOTIMO 
RICHTS  ACT 

The  advocates  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
were  pragmatic  politicians.  As  such,  they 
knew  that  they  could  not  Induce  Congress 
to  approve  its  drastic  provisions  unless  the 
legislation  embodying  them  plainly  exempted 
from  Its  coverage  virtually  all  sections  of 
the  nation  outside  the  areas  of  the  South 
targeted  by  them. 

Hence,  they  cleverly  contrived  an  artificial 
legal  formula  to  trigger  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  into  automatic  operation  without  a 
judicial  trial  In  the  areas  of  the  South  tar- 
geted by  them,  and  to  exclude  from  its  cov- 
erage virtually  all  areas  of  the  nation  out- 
side the  targeted  areas. 

They  were  able  to  do  this  by  differences  in 
vcting  patterns  in  the  South  and  other  sec- 
tions. At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  the  Democratic  Party  dom- 
inated the  South,  while  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  had  substantially  equal 
strength  In  virtually  all  other  sections.  Hence, 
there  was  low  registering  and  voting  In  presl- 
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dentlal  elections  In  the  South  because  all 
federal  officers  except  the  President  and  all 
state  and  local  officers  were  chosen  for  all 
practical  purposes  In  primaries  and  the  ulti- 
mate choice  of  the  presidential  candidate 
was  a  foregone  conclusion;  whereas  there 
was  high  registering  and  voting  in  presiden- 
tial elections  In  other  sections  of  the  nation 
because  the  choice  of  their  voters  for  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  for  other  federal  and  state 
and  local  officers  were  determined  in  them. 

For  this  reason,  the  advocates  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  devised  the  artificial  formula 
embodied  In  Section  1973b (b)  of  Title  42  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  automatically 
applies  the  major  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
the  areas  in  the  South  targeted  by  them  and 
excludes  virtually  all  other  sections  of  the 
land  from  them. 

The  provisions  creating  the  artificial  for- 
mula specify  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
automatically  applies  in  any  State  or  in  any 
subdivision  of  a  State  (1)  which  the  At- 
torney General  determines  employed  a  liter- 
acy test  as  a  qualification  for  voting  on 
November  1,  1964,  and  with  respect  to  which 
(2)  the  Director  of  the  Census  determines 
that  less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  in  it  were  registered  on 
November  1,  1964,  or  less  than  50  percent  of 
such  persons  voted  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1964. 

These  determinations  are  made  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus without  a  hearing,  and  are  not  subject 
to  review  in  any  court  of  justice.  Moreover, 
they  totally  ignore  the  race  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  who  were  registered  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964.  and  the  race  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  who  voted  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1964.  As  a  consequence,  the  for- 
mula applies  to  any  State  or  subdivision  of 
any  State  embraced  within  the  determina- 
tion if  less  than  50  percent  of  the  persons 
of  voting  age  of  all  races  residing  in  it  were 
registered  on  November  1,  1964,  or  voted  in 
the  presidential  election  of  November  1964, 
even  though  all  its  black  residents  of  voting 
age  were  registered  at  the  specified  time  and 
all  of  them  voted  In  the  specified  presiden- 
tial election. 

Nevertheless,  the  formula  creates,  in  sub- 
stance, a  conclusive  presumption  that  States 
or  subdivisions  of  States  embraced  within 
the  determinations  denied  or  abridged  the 
right  of  black  citizens  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  In  violation  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment;  and  on  that  basis  alone  pun- 
ishes such  States  and  subdivision  of  States 
and  their  officers  and  citizens  by  the  depriva- 
tion or  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
powers  and  rights  previously  enumerated  In 
the  manner  hereafter  stated. 

TTNCONSTITtrriONALrTT    OF   FORMULA 

The  formula  created  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  unconstitutional  as  well  as  artificial. 
It  violates  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  in  two  ways.  First,  the  Act  cre- 
ates a  conclusive  presumption;  and  second, 
the  factual  determinations  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Census  have 
no  rational  connection  with  the  ultimate 
fact  presumed,  i.e.,  that  the  States  or  sub- 
divisions of  States  embraced  within  the  de- 
terminations denied  the  rights  of  black  citi- 
zens to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  in 
violation  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

CONS'llTUTIONAL  INnRMITIES  OP  THE  VOTING 
UOHTB  ACT 
As  originally  enacted  in  1965.  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  condemns  the  areas  In  the  South 
targeted  by  It,  namely,  the  entire  States  of 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  40  of 
North  Carolina's  100  co.ntles  At  the  same 
time  the  Act  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  the 
constitutional  equality  of  the  States  by  ex- 
empting from  its  crucial  provisions  the  21 
other   States   employing   literacy   tests   as 


quaUflcatlons  for  voting  In  their  entirety 

with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  about  five  counties  in  three  other  States. 
Alaska  and  these  five  counties  were  impaled 
by  the  formula,  notwithstanding  few  blacks. 
If  any,  resided  In  them,  and  they  had  never 
violated  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  as  to 
any  of  them. 

When  it  subsequently  amended  the  Act 
by  extending  Its  coverage  on  the  basis  of 
registration  and  voting  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1968,  Congress  continued  In  force 
the  Act's  original  coniemnaiicn  and  punt.-;li- 
ment  of  the  six  Southern  States  and  the  40 
North  Carolina  counties.  This  amendment 
may  have  ensnared  a  few  isolated  counties 
in  Northern  or  Western  States,  which,  like 
Alaska  and  the  five  coiintles  prevIoi;s'.y  con- 
demned, had  few  black  residents,  if  any.  and 
had  never  violated  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
as  to  any  of  them. 

For  reasons  already  detailed,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  treats  with  contempt  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  congressional  bills 
of  attainder,  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
constitutional  equality  of  the  States.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Act  is  repugnant  to  the  other 
fundamental  and  indispensable  constitu- 
tional principles  which  have  been  previously 
enumerated. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act,  now  codified  as 
Section  1973b(a)  Is  based  on  "le  \in::onstl- 
tutional  assumption  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  takes  precedence  over  the  four 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  plainly  vest- 
ing in  the  States  the  power  to  employ 
literacy  tests  as  qualifications  for  voting,  and 
empowers  Congress,  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  nullify  or  suspend  these  four 
provisions  by  an  IrrefuUble  bill  of  attainder. 
On  the  basis  of  this  unconstitutional  as- 
sumption, the  Voting  Rights  Act  pxmlshes 
any  State  or  subdivision  condemned  by  Its 
formula  by  the  deprivation  or  suspension  of 
its  constitutional  power  to  employ  literacy 
tests  as  quallfloatlons  for  voting,  and  de- 
crees that  such  deprivation  or  suspension 
remains  in  effect  until  a  specific  federal 
court,  i.e.,  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  "in  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  brought  by  such  State  or  subdi- 
vision against  the  United  States  has  deter- 
mined that"  no  literacy  test  "has  been  used 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  filing 
of  the  action  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Gaston 
County  V.  United  States.  395  U.S.  285.  23 
L.Ed.2d  309,  that  a  state  or  subdivision  con- 
demned by  the  formula  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  the  burden  of  proving  in  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  under  Section 
I973b(a)  that  it  has  not  violated  that  sec- 
tion during  the  prescribed  period.  The  same 
decision  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  a 
condemned  Southern  State  or  subdivision 
to  carry  this  burden  of  proof  successfully  by 
concluding  that  such  State  or  subdivision 
produced  the  lUlteracy  of  its  black  citizens 
by  prior  discrimination  against  them  in 
education. 

The  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
now  codified  as  Section  1973c  suspends  the 
power  of  any  State  or  political  subdivUlon 
condemned  by  the  formula  to  exercise  its 
power  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  its  own  Constitution  to  make  any 
change  in  its  voting  laws  In  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1968,  without  securing  in  advance 
either  (1)  a  ruling  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
an  action  brought  by  It  against  the  United 
States  for  a  declaratory  Judgment,  or  (2)  a 
ruling  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  that  the 
change  "will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account 
of  race  or  color."  This  provision  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  robs  a  condemned  State  or 


subdivision  of  the  power  to  legislate  in  an 
area  vital  to  its  practical  operation  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  that  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Even  apart  from  the  constitutional  evil  it 
does,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  grossly  im- 
falr  to  many  of  the  areas  of  the  South  it 
condemns.  While  the  officers  In  some  of  these 
areas  discriminated  against  blacks  In  voting, 
the  officers  in  many  others  administered  lit- 
eracy tests  with  impartiality  as  required  by 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  condemns  the  recalcitrant  and 
law-abiding  States  and  officers  in  like  man- 
ner, and  inflicts  identical  punishment  upon 
them  and  the  areas  for  which  they  act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  I  submit.  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  constitutional  informity  additional 
to  those  already  discussed. 

The  Act  denies  each  condemned  State  or 
subdivision  access  to  any  court  to  contest 
the  constitutionality  of  its  original  con- 
demnation and  punishment.  It  vests  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  subsequent  actions 
for  declaratory  decrees  under  Sections 
1973b(a)  and  1973c  of  Title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  court 
sitting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  200  miles  from 
the  capital  of  the  nearest  condemned  South- 
em  State  and  lOOO  miles  or  more  from  some 
of  the  others.  (42  U.S.C.  1973b(b))  As  a 
consequence,  a  State  or  subdivision  con- 
demned by  the  Act  has  the  herculean,  if 
not  the  impossible  task  and  expense,  of 
presenting  Its  case  to  this  court  by  securing 
the  appearance  of  witnesses  essential  to  its 
exoneration  at  hearings  conducted  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  their  places  of  abode. 
The  task  is  aggravated  by  the  provision  of 
42  use.  Sec.  1973(1)  (d)  which  denies  the 
condemned  State  or  subdivision  subpoenas 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  witnesses 
residing  more  than  100  miles  from  Wash- 
ington  without  the  consent  of  the   court. 

I  submit  that  the  venue  and  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  In  ac- 
tions for  declaratory  Judgments  under  Sec- 
tions I973b(a)  and  1973c  deny  the  con- 
demned State  or  subdivision  a  fair  trial, 
and  for  that  reason  offend  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which  man- 
dates that  all  trials  in  federal  district  courts 
must  be  fair. 

They  undoubtedly  disgrace  the  Congress 
of  a  nation  whose  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
severance  of  its  political  bonds  to  England 
that  King  George  transported  Americans 
"beyond  seas"  to  try  to  them  "for  pretended 
offences." 

THE     VOTING    RIGHTS     ACT    AND    THE     STrPSEME 
COtTRT 

Chief  Justice  Harlan  P.  Stone  declared 
that  "where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  judicial 
usurpation,  is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  ac- 
tion, and  fearless  comment  upon  it." 

Despite  Its  manifold  arbitrary  provisions 
and  constitutional  infirmities,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
bach.  383  U.S.  301,  15  L.Ed.2d  769,  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  constitutes  appropriate 
legislation  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment within  the  purview  of  its  second  sec- 
tion. 

I  have  carefully  scrutinized  that  ruling 
on  many  occasions,  and  will  make  some 
fearless  and  truthful  comments  upon  it. 
The  decision  in  South  Carolina  v.  Kctzen- 
bach  is  as  bizarre  as  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Itself. 

In  the  opinion  underlying  the  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  rejects  all  the  constitu- 
tional complaints  against  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  by  assertions  which  are  neither  constitu- 
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tlon«Uy  permlsalble  nor  intellectually  aatls- 
fylng.  i'he  asserclons  are  quue  intriguing. 

'ilie  Supreme  Court  conceaed,  In  esoence, 
that  the  VoOng  Rights  Act  is  a  bill  ol  at- 
tainder and  violates  ine  due  process  clause. 
It  asMris,  However,  tbat  this  >act  Is  wholly 
Uninaterlal.  The  Immaierlallty,  the  Supreme 
Court  says,  arises  out  of  the  circumstances 
that  States  or  the  Union  are  not  persons  in 
the  contei(t  of  the  prohibition  oi  congres- 
sional bills  of  attainder  under  Arltlcle  I,  Sec- 
tion IX,  Clause  3  of  the  Constitution,  or  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
(383  U.S.  301,  323-324,  15  L.Ed.2d  769,  784) 
Diligent  research  reveals  no  authoritative 
precedent  supporting  this  assertion.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  courts 
have  made  careless  statements  that  states 
are  not  persons.  These  are  cases  In  which  the 
courts  were  construing  laws  Imposing  IlaoUI- 
tles  and  conferring  legal  rights  on  individuals 
and  organizations  under  the  designation  of 
"persons"  and  they  were  merely  adjudging 
In  them  that  the  laws  did  not  apply  to 
States. 

The  Supreme  Court's  assertion  of  the  In- 
applicability of  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  congressional  bills  of  attainder  and 
the  due  process  clause  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Is  something  which  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land would  have  described  as  an  Impossible 
and  unbelievable  thing.  This  is  so  because  If 
It  were  sound  law  instead  of  a  Judicial  aber- 
ration. It  would  mean  that  Congress,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Constitution,  has  the  arbitrary 
and  autocratic  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  destroy  the  federal  system  of  government 
ordained  by  the  Constitution  by  nullifying 
or  suspending  governmental  powers  con- 
ferred upon,  or  reserved  to,  the  States  as  in- 
destructible members  of  an  Indestructible 
union  by  the  Constitution  without  notice, 
hearing,  or  proof  by  passing  Irrefutable  bills 
of  attainder  alleging  that  the  States  had 
been  guilty  of  wrong-doing  to  exercising 
their  governmental  powers.  Every  syllable  In 
the  Constitution  refutes  this  fantasy. 

The  assertion  Is  Incompatible  with  sound 
Supreme  Court  decisions  defining  and  ex- 
plaining what  States  are  in  a  constitutional 
sense,  and  the  plain  language  in  which  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  congressional  bills 
of  attainder  and  the  due  process  clause  are 
expressed. 

Since  It  handed  down  lU  decision  In  Chia- 
holm  V.  Georgia.  2  Dall.  419.  1  L.Ed.  440.  In 
1792,  the  Supreme  Court  has  consistently 
and  rightly  held  that  a  State  Is  an  artificial 
or  corporate  person  which  has  the  capacity 
to  sue  to  vindicate  its  constitutional  powers 
or  protect  Its  proprietary  Interests. 

Other  Supreme  Court  decisions  consistent- 
ly and  rightly  hold  that  a  State  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  geographical  spot  on  the  na- 
tion's map.  They  adjudge  that  a  State  Is  a 
political  community  of  free  citizens;  that  It 
Is  composed  of  the  oeo^le  residing  within  Its 
borders:  that  in  the  nature  of  things  It  nec- 
essarily acts  through  legislative,  executive, 
and  Judicial  offlcers,  who  are  natural  persons; 
and  that  It  acts  through  such  olBcers  to  ex- 
ercise the  governmental  powers  which  It  and 
Its  citizens,  who  are  natural  persons,  possess 
In  their  sovereign,  corporate,  and  collective 
capacities. 

Article  I,  Section  IX.  Clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution declares  In  plain  words  that  "no 
bin  of  attainder  •  •  •  shall  be  passed",  and 
the  Fifth  Amendment  decrees  In  plain  words 
that  "no  person  •  •  •  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law." 

These  provisions  are  absolute,  and  subject 
to  no  exceptions.  Since  they  have  no  power 
to  amend  or  distort  them  while  professing  to 
construe  them.  Sunreme  Court  Justices  can- 
not adtudge  that  they  do  not  extend  their 
protections  to  States,  or  subdivisions  of 
States,  or  their  offlcers  or  citizens  without 
converting  their  oaths  to  support  the  Con- 


stitution In  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  unhap- 
py phrase  Into  worse  than  solemn  mockeries. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  they  did  in  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach. 

The  Supreme  Court  declares  In  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach  that  a  State  has  no 
standing  as  a  parent  of  Its  citizens  to  invoke 
the  constitutional  prohibition  of  congres- 
sional bills  of  attainder  or  the  due  process 
clause.  What  relevancy  this  declaration  had  I 
cannot  Imagine.  South  Carolina  was  not 
suing  as  the  parent  of  its  citizens.  It  was 
suing  in  Its  own  right  to  protect  Its  own 
constitutional  powers  against  congressional 
nullifications  or  suspension,  and  to  protect 
its  own  right  to  exercise  those  powers  In  the 
only  way  it  could,  i.e.,  through  its  officers. 

To  circumvent  the  invalidation  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  by  the  doctrine  of  the  consti- 
tutional equality  of  the  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  assigns  to  this  doctrine  In  South  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach  a  new  meaning,  which 
Is  alien  to  the  objective  of  the  doctrine  and 
makes  It  virtually  Impotent  as  a  protection 
to  States.  In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court 
declares  that  the  doctrine  protects  a  State 
only  at  the  precise  moment  of  its  admission 
to  statehood,  and  that  thereafter  Congress 
can  reduce  It  to  the  status  of  a  second  class 
State  with  constitutional  powers  inferior  to 
those  of  other  States  by  passing  a  bill  of  at- 
talnd-.'.  (383  U.S.  301,  328-329.  15  L.Ed.  2d 
769,787). 

The  assertions  which  the  Supreme  Court 
makes  to  avoid  invalidating  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  under  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  are  also  intriguing, 
but  constitutionally  Impermissible  and  In- 
tellectually unsatisfying.  They  are.  In  sub- 
stance, that  the  due  process  clause  permits 
Congress  to  create  conclusive  and  Irrational 
presumptions  in  all  its  enactments  except 
those  relating  directly  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions (383  U.S.  301.  328-329,  330-331,  15  L. 
Ed.2d  769,  788) ,  and  that  the  constitutional 
objections  to  the  Jurisdiction  the  Act  vests 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  without  substance 
becaiise  Article  in,  Section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution empowers  Congress  to  establish  in- 
ferior federal  courts  and  to  define  or  limit 
their  Jurisdiction  (383  U.S.  301,  331,  IS  L. 
Ed.2d  769,  788-789).  This  constitutional  pro- 
vision does  confer  upon  Congress  power  to 
create  inferior  federal  courts  and  to  define 
or  limit  their  Jurisdiction,  but  It  does  not 
authorize  Congress  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  courts  or  to  prescribe  procedures  or 
rules  of  evidence  which  limit  their  exercise 
of  such  Jurisdiction  in  ways  which  df'ny 
litigants  a  fair  trial  as  guaranteed  by  the  due 
process  clause. 

As  Interpreted  and  applied  In  Gaston 
County  V.  United  States,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  condemns  a  State  of  wrongdoing  by  a 
conclusive.  Irrational  and  unconstitutional 
presumption,  and  on  that  basis  robs  the 
State  of  Its  constitutional  power,  and  simul- 
taneously establishes  a  rule  of  evidence 
which  precludes  it  from  afterwards  resum- 
ing its  constitutional  powers  unless  it  rebuts 
the  conclusive,  irrational,  and  unconstitu- 
tional presumption. 

SUMMATIOir 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  and  South  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach  treat  with  contempt  the 
undeniable  truth  that  apart  from  the  faith- 
ful observation  of  the  Constitution  by  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
America  has  no  protection  against  anarchy, 
and  Americans  have  no  protection  against 
tyranny. 

What  has  been  said  proves  that  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  commits  these  linguistic 
mayhems  on  the  Constitution: 

1.  It  robs  the  States  its  Irrational  formula 
condemns  of  constitutional  powers  It  per- 
mits their  sister  States  to  retain  and  exercise. 

2.  It  robs  the  States  Its  Irrational  formula 
condenms,    and   their   citizens   of   essential 


protections  which  the  Constitution  makes 
Inviolate  when  they  are  Invoked  by  oUiers, 
including  those  who  commit  treason  against 
the  onii«d  States,  and  tuo^e  who  seek  to 
do-.roy  the  United  States  by  violence  or 
other  unlawful  means. 

3.  It  robs  the  States  condemned  by  Its  Ir- 
ratloaal  formula  of  sovereignty  essential  to 
theL-  proper  I  onctlon^ng  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  has  been  said  also  reveals  that  the 
decision  in  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach  Is 
repugnant  to  multitudes  of  sound  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Notable  among  them  are  the 
cases  I  have  cited  and  the  additional  unan- 
swerable ruling  in  Aahton  v.  Cameron  County 
Water  improvement  District,  298  U.S.  613. 
531,  80  L.Ed.  1309,  1314. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  not  necessary 
to  punish  violators  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, or  to  secure  to  any  qualified  black  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  area  of  the  nation.  Other 
federal  laws  conforming  to  the  Constitution 
were  adequate  to  accomplish  these  bene- 
ficlent  purposes. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  rightly  adjudged, 
a  literacy  test  meeting  constitutional  limita- 
tions affords  a  State  constitutional  means  for 
securing  an  informed  electorate.  (iMssiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Board  o/  Electiona, 
360  U.S.  45,  3  L.Ed.2d  1072) 

Americans  who  cherish  the  belief  that  Illi- 
terate persons  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote 
have  a  constitutional  and  intellectually  ho- 
nest way  to  seek  the  consummation  of  their 
belief.  They  may  advocate  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  outlaw  literacy  tests. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  advocates  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  sought  to  nullify  the  use  of 
literacy  tests  In  the  States  targeted  by  them 
by  suspending  powers  plainly  secured  to 
those  States  by  the  Constitution,  and  by  con- 
verting them  from  indestructible  members  of 
an  Indestructible  Union  and  their  offlcers  and 
citizens  from  free  persons  to  constitutional 
and  legal  pariahs. 

I  do  not  condemn  advocates  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  who  are  Justifiably  Ignorant  of  the 
Constitution.  But  I  can  find  nothing  to  say 
In  extenuation  of  the  action  of  supporters 
of  the  Act  who  are  either  contemptuous  of 
Its  Invpact  upon  constitutional  principles  sAd 
protections,  or  are  too  lazy  to  ascertain  what 
Its  impact  on  such  principles  and  protections 
Is. 

I  cannot  accept  as  a  Justification  for  the 
Act  the  claim  of  Its  advocates  that  it  has 
secured  the  power  to  vote  to  untold  thou- 
sands of  blacks  In  the  Southern  States  Im- 
paneled by  Its  Irrational  formula.  Constitu- 
tional evil  cannot  be  condoned  becau5e  those 
responsible  for  It  are  actuated  by  motives 
they  deem  righteous. 

The  Act  has  undoubtedly  secured  the 
power  to  vote  to  many  illiterate  blacks.  The 
claim  of  Its  advocates  that  It  has  also  se- 
cured the  power  to  vote  to  all  the  literate 
blacks  registered  In  the  condemned  States 
after  its  enactment  Is  certainly  overbroad 
and  Insupportable.  Most  of  them  would  have 
been  registered  In  the  absence  of  the  Act 
because  difcrlmlnatlon  against  literate 
blacks  in  voting  has  been  virtually  aban- 
doned In  Oecrgia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  has  substan- 
tially decreased  In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi. 

When  one  seeks  an  explanation  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the 
adjudication  that  it  Is  a  constitutionally  ap- 
propriate means  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  he  is  compelled  by 
intellectual  integrity  to  reach  this  sad  con- 
clusion :  Congress  enacted  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  Supreme  Court  approved  Its  ac- 
tion because  they  were  determined  to  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  arbitrary  and  auto- 
cratic power  to  secure  to  blacks  residing  In 
the  States  condemned  by  the  irrational  for- 
mula the  power  to  vote  irrespective  of  their 
ability  to  read  or  write,  all  the  provisions 
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and  principles  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  evokes  the  recol- 
lecUon  of  a  relevant  conunent  Pope  Julius 
in  made  to  a  Portuguese  Monk  centuries  ago. 
The  Pope  said:  •Learn,  my  son,  with  how  lit- 
tle wisdom  the  world  is  governed." 

Congress  will  allow  the  Act  to  expire  un- 
less a  majority  of  Its  members  wUh  to 
demonstrate  that  their  oaths  to  support 
the  Constitution  are  worse  than  solemn 
mockerles.9 


CONGRESS  MUST  DEFEND  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  must  reject  the  luiwarranted 
cuts  in  our  social  security  system  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  It  must  re- 
assure current  beneficiaries,  these  about 
to  retire,  and  younger  members  of  our 
society  contriouting  to  the  system  that 
commitments  made  by  our  Government 
to  them  with  regard  to  their  benefits  will 
be  upheld.  The  social  security  system. 
estabUshed  in  1935,  is  our  country's  basic 
program  in  assisting  retirees  and  fami- 
lies to  retain  economic  independence 
after  retirement,  disability,  or  death. 
Over  35  million  beneficiaries  receive  and 
rely  on  monthly  social  security  pay- 
ments: for  many  it  is  their  sole  source 
of  income. 

The  administration's  announcement  of 
$88  billion  in  cuts  in  social  security  bene- 
fits over  the  next  5  years  has  caused  deep 
concern,  fear,  and  anxiety  among  all 
Americans.  Millions,  young  and  old, 
would  be  adversely  affected  and  would 
find  what  they  thought  they  could  count 
on  in  social  security  benefits  tor  their 
families  in  case  of  disability,  retirement. 
or  death  greatly  reduced  or  taken  away. 

The  first  step  in  social  security  bene- 
fit reductions  was  taken  in  February 
1981,  when  the  administration's  budget 
recommended  th«s  termination  of  the  so- 
cial security  minimum  benefit  for  those 
currently  receiving  the  benefit  and  those 
who  would  be  eligible  in  the  future.  This 
recommendation,  which  unfortunately 
has  been  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  strikes  many  of  those  least 
able  to  afford  any  reduction  in  their  al- 
ready low  Income.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
3  million  elderly  who  receive  the  benefit 
are  already  below  the  poverty  line.  Sev- 
eral efforts  were  made  in  the  Congress  to 
maintain  the  minimum  benefit  for  those 
currently  receiving  it  and  relying  on  it. 
An  amendment  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, which  I  cosponsored,  failed  on  July 
21,  1981,  by  a  45-to-52  vote. 

The  second  step  to  reduce  social  secu- 
rity benefits  came  v;hen  the  administra- 
tion announced  on  May  12, 1981  deep  and 
wide-ranging  social  security  benefits  cuts 
totaling  $88  billion  which  would  aflfect 
those  currently  receiving  benefits  and 
those  who  will  be  receiving  benefits  in 
the  future.  The  administration  claimed 
that  the  social  security  benefit  reduction 
of  $68  billion  is  needed  because  we  will 
have  the  greatest  bankruptcy  in  history 
on  November  3.  1982,  when  the  old  age 
and  survivors  trust  fund  will  experience 
a  slight  shortfall  of  funds.  This  statement 
was  clearly  an  example  of  rhetdrical 
overkill  unrelated  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  It  was  irresponsible  and  need- 
lessly alarmed  millions  of  people.  In  fact 


many  experts  believe  that  transfer  of 
funds  among  the  three  social  security 
trust  funds  (two  of  which  project  sur- 
pluses) would  solve  the  short-term  cash 
fiow  problem. 

One  of  the  most  unwarranted  and 
patently  unfair  proposals  by  the  admin- 
istration is  to  immediately  and  drastical- 
ly reduce  the  social  security  benefit  for 
people  who  retire  at  age  62  from  80  per- 
cent of  full  benefits  to  55  percent  of  full 
benefits.  What  this  would  mean  is  that 
a  worker  retiring  under  the  current  so- 
cial security  law  who  is  entitled  to  $240 
a  month,  would  receive  only  $165  a 
month  under  the  administration's  plan. 
Currently,  TO  percent  of  people  retiring 
take  their  benefits  before  age  65,  many 
for  reasons  of  ill  health,  unemployment, 
or  obsolete  skills.  Workers  currently  de- 
ciding to  take  their  social  security  bene- 
fits before  age  65  are  already  accepting 
reduced  benefits  which  remain  at  the 
lower  level  the  entire  time  they  are  re- 
ceiving them.  The  administration's  rec- 
ommendation to  abruptly  and  unjustly 
penalize  those  retiring  before  age  65  by 
reducing  their  benefits  an  even  greater 
amount,  from  80  to  55  percent  of  full 
benefits,  will  result  in  no  retiree  at  age 
62,  no  matter  how  much  paid  into  social 
security,  receiving  a  benefit  even  as  high 
as  the  poverty  level. 

Many  well-respected  economists  and 
experts  in  social  security  matters  have 
written  articles  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's recent  proposals  and  the  cur- 
rent financial  health  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  indicating  that  the  actual  fi- 
nancial outlook  does  not  warrant  the 
drastic  and  frightening  recommenda- 
tions being  put  forth  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  recommend  the  following  thought- 
ful articles  on  social  security  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  they  be  printed  In 
full:  "The  Current  Status  of  our  Social 
Security  Program"  by  Sylvia  Porter, 
Evening  Sun,  July  24.  1981;  "The  Social 
Security  Scare"  by  Clayton  Fritchey. 
Washington  Post.  July  27.  1981. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Citkrent  Status  op  Otm  Sociai. 
SectnuTT  Program 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Are  we,  the  American  public,  being  brain- 
washed Into  accepting  a  dismantling  of  our 
Social  Security  program?  Or  has  Justified 
concern  over  Improving  the  bottom-line  fig- 
ures of  the  national  budget  driven  the  poli- 
ticians into  forgetting  that  "politics  Is  peo- 
ple"? 

Why  else  would  we  seriously  listen  to  pro- 
posed cutbacks  In  promised  Social  Security 
benefits  amounting  to  twice  as  much  as 
needed  to  assure  the  financial  stability  of 
the  entire  Social  Security  system  on  Into 
the  long-range  future? 

Why  else  would  almost  all  of  the  3.400  em- 
ployees of  the  Memorial  Hospital  Medical 
Center  In  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  endorse  a  plan 
to  leave  Soclal  Security  and  Join  a  private 
program  providing  benefits  that  lets  workers 
pocket  6  65  percent  of  their  wages  previously 
earmarked  for  Soclal  Security — but  that 
could  not  possibly  give  them  equal  protec- 
tion? 

Under  the  Reagan  administration's  own 
economic  assumptions.  Social  Security  ex- 
penditures from  1982  to  1986  will  run  $11 
billion  over  income.  But  the  cuts  originally 
proposed  by  the  administration  came  to  an 
estimated  total  of  about  $82  billion  in  that 
span. 

"Cold  and  outrageous.*'  were  the  words 


used  by  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.) .  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, to  describe  proposals  he  denounced  aa 
beyond  any  rational  or  reasonable  limits. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  panic  over  the  short- 
term  financing  problem  the  system  faces  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  the  tax  hike  sched- 
uled in  the  law  for  1966  begins  to  produce 
more  revenue.  Ill  repeat  this  and  repeat 
this,  because  your  panic  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  The  shortfaU  Is  temporary,  caused  en- 
tirely by  economic  conditions  that  wont 
last,  and  can  easily  be  met  by  borrowing 
from  the  other  two  Soclal  Security  trust 
funds,  both  of  which  are  In  good  shape- 
There  are  many  ways,  too,  to  meet  the 
temporary  shortfall  other  than  by  cutting 
benefits  (although  I  agree  some  benefits 
should  be  and  almost  surely  wUl  be  re- 
duced). You  may  be  hearing  more  of  one 
idea,  strongly  endorsed  by  Hep.  Mllllcent 
Penwlck  (R-N.J.),  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  This  program  would 
increase  SS  taxes  and  would  simultaneous- 
ly reduce  Income  taxes  paid  by  workers  by 
permitting  them  to  deduct  Soclal  Security 
taxes  from  gross  Income,  Just  as  they  now 
deduct  state  and  local  taxes.  Employers 
have  that  option  now;  they  can  deduct  the 
employer's  share  of  Soclal  Security  taxes 
from  income  taxes  as  a  business  expense. 
Employees  not  only  pay  Social  Security 
taxes,  but  also  pay  the  income  taxes  on  the 
Social  Security  deductions. 

It  wasn't  until  hit  by  an  uproar  of  protest 
over  the  Impact  of  the  SS  cuts  the  admin- 
istration had  proposed  that  President 
Reagan  backed  down  and  Indicated  a  great 
willingness  to  negotiate  any  or  all  of  them. 
Under  some  of  the  proposed  SS  cuts: 

All  37.5  million  people  currently  receiving 
Soclal  Security  benefits  would  lose  about 
$100  next  year  as  the  result  of  a  proposed 
three-month  delay  in  the  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

More  than  7  million  workers  and  their 
spouses  retiring  before  age  65  during  the 
next  five  years  would  have  their  benefits  cut 
by  one-third. 

More  than  156  million  workers,  the  maj- 
ority age  50  or  over,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  able  to  collect  dteablllty  benefits 
over  the  next  five  years,  would  not  be  able 
to  qualify  for  those  benefits. 

The  cuts  would  hit  particularly  hard  at 
those  who  take  their  SS  benefits  before  age 
65 — and  that  would  Include  men  and  women 
in  111  health  or  out  of  work  because  they 
couldn't  find  Jobs. 

No  age  62  retiree,  single  or  married,  no 
matter  how  much  he  or  she  had  contributed 
to  SS.  could  receive  a  benefit  even  as  high 
as  the  official  poverty  line. 

The  Social  Secukut  Scabs 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

It  Is  time  for  those  who  know  better  to 
stop  frightening  millions  of  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  with  scare  talk  about  the  sys- 
tem's going  broke. 

Soclal  Security  does  warrant  attention. 
There  are  a  number  of  changes  and  refine- 
ments that  could  bolster  It,  but  It  Is  Irre- 
sponsible to  yell  "fire"  In  order  to  win  sup- 
port for  hacking  at  the  system's  problems, 
all  of  which  can  be  constructively  resolved 
with  little  or  no  harm  to  the  retirees. 

Despite  all  the  dire  warnings  that  retire- 
ment funds  may  run  out  In  the  next  year  or 
so.  there  Is  no  real  danger  that  payments  wlU 
be  cut  off.  Congress  would  not  dare  let  that 
happen.  Nevertheless  ,  many  retirees  and 
near-retirees  have  been  needlessly  upset. 

Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  (D-N.Y.)  accuses 
the  Republicans  of  conducting  "a  campaign 
of  terrorism"  by  exaggerating  the  situation 
to  frighten  Congress  into  taking  extreme 
action. 

President  Reagan.  In  turn,  accused  House 
Democrats,  who  have  been  fighting  to  pre- 
serve  the  minimum  benefit,  of  "opp<atu- 
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nlstlc  political  maneuvering,  especially  de- 
signed to  play  on  the  fears  of  many 
Americans.'' 

Weaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  is  prompt  re- 
Joinder  was  that  Reagan  was  "distorting  the 
issue."  It  Is  unconscionable,  he  said,  to  "ex- 
ploit fears,"  about  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem "so  as  to  make  deep  cuts  in  benefit 
levels." 

That  there  Is  widespread  uneasiness  has 
just  been  confirmed  by  a  national  CBS-New 
York  Times  poll  that  shows  54  percent  of 
the  American  people  today  doubt  the  Social 
Security  system  will  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  full  benefits  they  are  entitled  to.  More- 
over, even  among  those  already  receiving 
benefits.  37  percent  fear  the  system  will  not 
be  able  to  cover  its  obligations  and  26  per- 
cent believe  their  own  benefits  will  not  con- 
tinue because  of  a  fund  shortage. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  polls  again 
demonstrated  how  strongly  the  people  sup- 
port Social  Security.  B>ven  If  a  tax  Increase 
becomes  necessary.  66  percent  said,  they 
would  favor  It.  Only  27  percent  were  opposed. 
Congress  showed  It  is  well  aware  of  this  sen- 
timent when  the  Senate  voted  unanimously 
to  reject  a  package  of  benefit  slashes  sought 
by  the  administration  and  the  House  later 
voted  405  to  13  against  the  administration's 
proposed  cuts  in  minimum  benefits. 

The  continuing  popularity  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Is  remarkable,  considering  all  the  at- 
tacks that  have  been  made  on  It  over  the 
years,  especially  charges  that  It  is  a  "rip- 
off"  and  doesn't  deliver  sis  well  as  European 
retirement  systems. 

Actually,  the  U.S.  worker,  compared  with 
workers  in  other  leading  Industrial  countries, 
has  a  much  lighter  Social  Security  tax  bur- 
den. The  employee  payroll  tax  is  now  6.65 
percent  in  the  United  States,  compared  with 
12.04  percent  in  Prance.  16.4  in  Germany 
and  23.42  In  the  Netherlands. 

As  for  benefits,  figures  for  1979  show  a 
typical  U.S.  «l5.000-a-year  worker,  with  a 
dependent  wife,  gets  $8,780  annually.  In 
Prance,  It  was  $6,629  for  a  couple,  and  in 
Germany  a  retiree  got  $7,352.  but  nothing 
more  for  a  dependent  wife.  In  most  of  these 
countries,  retirees  got  some  additional  bene- 
fits, but  even  so.  the  U.S.  system  is  a  com- 
parative bargln. 

Stanford  Ross,  former  commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security,  says  he  found  in  Europe  a 
greater  sense  of  "solidarity"  between  the 
elderly  and  young  workers  than  he  perceives 
In  the  United  States.  In  West  Germany  and 
Sweden  especially,  he  says,  young  workers 
"identify  with  the  need  to  support  the  el- 
derly and  the  handicapped."  and  the  elderly 
are  "concerned  about  the  burdens  placed  on 
the  young." 

Doubts  about  the  future  of  Social  Secu- 
rity have  been  largely  inspired  by  emphasis 
on  the  supposed  threat  of  a  shrinking  work 
force  and  an  expanding  army  of  retirees. 
Today,  for  every  person  over  65,  there  are 
three  between  18  and  64.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  is  projected  to  be  1  for  every  2.  Thus, 
It  is  argued,  we  will  end  up  with  too  few 
workers  supporting  too  many  retirees.  Ac- 
tually, the  current  ratio  is  considerably  less 
than  3  to  1.  for  it  treats  all  those  between  18 
and  65  as  "wage  earners."  whereas  millions 
of  youngsters  are  now  unemployed  or  stlU 
In  school.  It  also  doesn't  allow  for  the  fact 
that  many  elect  to  retire  before  they  are  65. 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  future  change  in 
the  ratio  will  not  be  as  dramatic  as  pictured. 
Also,  a  dwindling  work  force  can  easily  be 
augmented  by  Immigration,  plus  the  addi- 
tion to  the  work  force  of  millions  of  current- 
ly underemployed  women,  plvs  the  avail- 
ability of  many  retirees  who  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  work  under  well-paid, 
full-employment  conditions.  So,  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead,  there  should  be  enough  workers 
to  support  the  retirees  comfortably.^ 


ARMS  CONTROL  POUCY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
ever  since  President  Carter  requested 
that  the  SALT  n  treaty  be  withheld 
from  consideration,  and  particularly 
since  the  election  of  President  Reagan, 
there  has  been  considerable  curiosity 
about  the  future  of  arms  control.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  pundits  took  President 
Reagan's  criticisms  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty — criticisms  which  were  echoed  in 
the  Senate — as  a  sign  that  this  admin- 
istration is  somehow  opposed  to  arms 
control  or  that  it  somehow  lacks  the 
imagination  and  courage  to  venture  into 
new  and  pressing  issues  of  security  pol- 
icy. This  is  particularly  ironic,  since  it 
was  President  Carter  and  not  President 
Reagan  who  ultimately  recognized  that 
any  arms  control  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  must  enjoy  the 
essential  confidence  of  the  American 
people  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  and  it  was 
President  Carter  and  not  President 
Reagan  who  therefore  overturned  sev- 
eral years  of  rhetoric  and  withdrew  the 
SALT  n  treaty. 

Nonetheless,  there  has  been  extensive 
interest  in  the  position  which  the  Reagan 
administration  holds  about  the  arms 
control  process  In  general  and  strategic 
nuclear  arms  limitations  in  particular. 
I  am  therefore  extremely  encouraged 
that  Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  out- 
lined a  comprehensive  articulate,  and 
bold  statement  of  this  country's  policy 
under  President  Reagan. 

Three  points  stand  out  in  an  analysis 
of  this  statement.  First.  Secretary  Haig 
clearly  points  out  that  this  administra- 
tion, like  its  predecessors,  remains  fun- 
damentally and  inalterably  committed 
to  strategic  nuclear  arms  control  as  an 
essential  element  of  our  overall  security 
policy.  Like  every  American  President 
since  Harry  Truman.  President  Reagan 
recognizes  that  nuclear  weaponry  rep- 
resents a  threat  to  our  very  survival  as 
a  species,  and  that  our  supreme  national 
interest  therefore  lies  in  preventing  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  bv  any  nation. 
In  other  words,  Secretary  Haig  has  un- 
derscored the  fundamental  continuity  of 
long-standing  American  policy. 

Second,  however.  Secretary  Haig  has 
clearly  and  concisely  articulated  the 
basic  premises  and  principles  which 
must  underly  our  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. In  this  regard.  Secretary  Ha'g  has 
made  a  sigpal  contribution  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  arms  control  and  national 
security  policy.  He  has  cut  a  Gordlon 
knot  which  has  plagued  analysts  for 
many  years  by  defining  the  leading  pri- 
ority of  arms  control  under  the  Reagan 
administration.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  his 
statement  that  "the  paramoimt  aim  of 
arms  control  must  be  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  war."  It  is  this  aim — "crisis  stability" 
in  the  jargon — which  must  override  such 
other  worthy  aims  as  "arms  race  sta- 
bilitv" — economic  savings — or  "damage 
limitations."  For  without  a  world  which 
is  safe  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
all  other  security  goals  pale  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Just  as  important  as  a  clear  statement 
of  the  fundamental  goal  of  this  admin- 
istration is  the  recognition  that  we  must 


avoid  simplistic  or  one-sided  assess- 
ments of  the  overall  military  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  partial  examination  of  this 
area  can  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
United  States  is  either  decisively  strong- 
er or  decisively  weaker  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  .luch  conclusions,  while  comfort- 
ing to  those  who  offer  them,  can  under- 
mine our  conduct  of  arms  control  nego- 
tiations. Simple  "bean  counting"  will  not 
suffice  when  considering  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons.  Instead,  as  Secretary 
Haig  points  out,  "balance  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  numbers." 

Third,  having  laid  the  conceptual 
groundwork  for  an  approach  to  arms 
control  talks.  Secretary  Hsiig  has  pro- 
posed some  innovative  and  important 
ideas.  Chief  among  these  are  his  explicit 
recognition  that  arms  control  must  deal 
with  allied  security  policy,  and  that  ne- 
gotiations on  theater  nuclear  forces  and 
other  weaponry  in  Europe  are  inextrica- 
bly linked  with  our  approach  to  SALT. 
This  is  a  point  which  has  been  tacitly 
recognized  by  many  people,  but  which 
bears  repetition,  particularly  when  our 
allies  are  undertaking  an  improvement 
in  their  military  capability.  I  am  par- 
ticularly encouraged,  therefore,  Secre- 
tary Haig  has  announced  that  he  will 
soon  undertake  negotiations  on  theater 
nuclear  forces,  that  he  has  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  French  proposal  at  Ma- 
drid, and  that  he  suggests  that  we  con- 
sider some  new  solutions  to  new  and 
complex  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  Secretary  Haig's  speech  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Arms  Control  for  the  1980s:  An  Amdiican 

Policy 
( Address  by  Secretary  Haig  before  the  Foreign 

Policy  Association  in  New  York  on  July  14, 

1981) 

I  do  want  to  say  I'm  verv,  verv  pleased 
to  have  an  opnortunlty  to  talk  again  before 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  I've  alwajrs 
believed  fhat  an  effective  policy  abroad  must 
be  the  product  of  support  for  that  policy 
here  at  home.  And  this  Association  and  Its 
activities  have  clearlv  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  that  requirement  here  In  America. 
It  has  always  sharpened  the  Is^^ues  for  the 
American  people  and  enabled  them  to  decide 
for  themselves  on  these  fundamental  Issues. 
And  it  is  just  such  an  Issue  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss  today,  and  that  Is  the  vitally  Im- 
portant issue  of  the  future  of  arms  control 
In  this  decade  of  the  l9S0s  facing  Americans. 
There  Is  hardly  a  subject  which  enjoys  or 
Is  a  focus  of  greater  international  attention, 
especially  recently,  amone  our  allies  in  West- 
ern Europe,  and  with  good  cause. 

This  is  true  because  we  are  living  In  an 
age  when  man  has  conceived  the  means  of 
his  own  destruction.  The  supreme  Interest 
cf  the  United  States  has  been  to  avoid  the 
extremes  of  either  nuclear  catastrophe  or 
nuclear  blackmail.  Bezlnnln^  with  the  Ba- 
ruch  Plan,  every  President  has  sought  Inter- 
national agreement  to  control  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  preve^t  their  proliferation.  But 
each  chief  executive  has  also  recognized  that 
our  national  security  and  the  security  of  our 
allies  depend  on  American  nuclear  forces  as 
well. 

President  Reaean  stands  In  this  tradition. 
He  understands  the  dangers  of  unchecked 
nuclear  arms.  He  shares  the  universal  aspira- 
tion for  a  more  secure  and  peaceful  world. 
But  <be  also  shares  the  universal  disappoint- 
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ment  that  the  arms  control  process  has  de- 
livered less  than  It  has  promised. 

One  of  the  President's  first  acts  was  to 
order  an  Intense  review  of  arms  control  pol- 
icy, the  better  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  past 
in  the  hope  of  achieving  more  lasting  prog- 
ress for  the  future.  Two  fundamental  con- 
clusions have  emerged  from  this  review. 

First,  the^earch  for  sound  arms  control 
agreement^^ould  be  an  essential  element 
of  our  program  for  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing peace. 

Second,  such  agreements  can  be  reached 
if  negotiations  among  adversaries  about  their 
national  security  interests  are  not  dominated 
by  pious  hopes  and  simplistic  solutions. 

The  task  of  arms  control  Is  enormously 
complex.  It  must  be  related  to  the  nation's 
security  needs  and  perspectives.  Above  all, 
arms  control  policy  must  be  seen  in  the  light 
of  International  realities.  As  ChurchUl  put 
it,  "You  must  look  at  the  facts  because  they 
look  at  you."  An  American  arms  control  pol- 
icy for  this  decade  must  take  into  account 
the  facts  about  our  security  and  the  lessons 
that  we  have  learned  about  wtoat  works — 
and  what  does  not  work — In  arms  control. 

Despite  the  extraordinary  efforts  at  arms 
control  during  the  1970s,  the  world  is  a  less 
secure  place  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  We 
began  the  process  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  help  to  secure  the  deterrent  forces 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  Moscow's  strategic  buildup  has 
put  at  risk  both  our  crucial  land-based  mis- 
siles and  our  bombers.  Simultaneously,  the 
Soviets  have  continued  a  massive  buildup 
of  conventional  forces  and  have  used  them 
with  Increasing  boldness.  Their  armies  and 
those  of  their  surrogates  have  seized  positions 
that  threaten  resources  and  routes  critical 
to  Western  security. 

We  cannot  blame  our  approach  to  arms 
control  alone  for  our  failure  to  restrain  the 
growth  and  use  of  Soviet  power.  The  Soviet 
Union  did  not  feel  compelled  to  agree  to 
major  limitations  and  adequate  verification 
in  part  because  the  United  States  did  not 
take  steps  needed  to  maintain  its  own  stra- 
tegic and  conventional  capabilities.  Nor  did 
we  respond  vigorously  to  the  use  of  Soviet 
force.  The  turmoil  of  the  1960s.  Vietnam, 
and  Watergflte  all  contributed  to  this  pas- 
sivity. As  a  result,  the  basis  for  arms  control 
was  undermined.  We  overestimated  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  would  help  to  ease  other  tensions.  We 
also  underestimated  the  Impact  that  such 
tensions  would  have  on  the  arms  control 
process  Itself. 

This  experience  teaches  us  that  arms  con- 
trol can  only  be  one  element  In  a  comprehen- 
sive structure  of  defense  and  foreign  policy 
designed  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war.  It  can- 
not be  the  political  centerpiece  or  the  crucial 
barometer  of  U.S.-Sovlet  relationships,  bur- 
dening arms  control  with  a  crushing  political 
weight.  It  can  hardly  address  such  Issues  as 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war,  the  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia— which  is  the  subject  of  our  U.N.  con- 
ference here  this  week — the  Libyan  Inva- 
sion of  Chad,  or  Cuban  intervention  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  Instead,  arms  con- 
trol should  be  an  element — a  single  ele- 
ment— in  a  full  range  of  political,  economic, 
and  military  efforts  to  promo;«  peace  and 
security. 

PRINCIPLES 

The  lessons  of  history  and  the  facts  of  In- 
ternational life  provide  the  basis  for  a  realis- 
tic set  of  principles  to  guide  a  more  effective 
approach  to  arms  control.  All  of  our  princi- 
ples are  derived  from  a  recognition  that  the 
paramount  aim  of  arms  control  must  be  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  war.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  posterity  to  follow  princi- 
ples wedded  exclusively  to  that  aim. 

Our  first  principle  is  that  our  arms  con- 
trol efforts  will  be  an  instrument  of,  not  a 
replacement  for,  a  coherent  allied  security 


policy.  Arms  control  proposals  diould  be  de- 
signed In  the  context  of  the  security  situa- 
tion we  face,  our  military  needs,  and  our 
defense  strategy.  Arms  control  should  com- 
plement military  programs  In  meeting  these 
needs.  Close  consultation  with  our  allies  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  process,  both  to 
protect  their  interests  and  to  strengthen  the 
Western  position  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  conversely,  we  make  our  defense  pro- 
grams dependent  on  progress  in  arms  con- 
trol, then  we  will  give  the  Soviets  a  veto 
over  our  defenses  and  remove  their  incentive 
to  negotiate  fair  arrangements.  Should  we 
expect  Moscow  to  respect  parity  if  we  demon- 
strate that  we  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  to 
sustain  It?  Can  we  expect  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  limitations  if  they  realize  that.  In 
the  absence  of  agreement,  we  shall  not  match 
their  efforts?  In  the  crucial  relationship  be- 
tween arms  and  arms  control,  we  must  not 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  There  Is  little 
prospect  of  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  will  help  solve  such  a  basic  security 
problem  as  the  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
based  missiles  until  we  demonstrate  that  we 
have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  solve  them 
without  arms  control,  should  that  be 
necessary. 

Our  second  principle  is  that  we  will  seek 
arms  control  agreements  that  truly  enhance 
security.  We  will  work  for  agreements  that 
make  world  peace  more  secure  by  reinforcing 
deterrence.  On  occasion  It  has  been  urged 
that  we  accept  defective  agreements  in  order 
"to  keep  the  arms  control  process  alive."  But 
we  are  seeking  much  more  than  agreements 
for  their  own  sake.  We  will  design  our  pro- 
posals not  simply  In  the  interest  of  a  speedy 
negotiation  but  so  that  they  will  result  In 
agreements  which  genuinely  enhance  the 
security  of  both  sides. 

That  Is  the  greatest  measure  of  the  worth 
of  arms  control,  not  the  money  saved  nor  the 
arms  eliminated.  Indeed,  valuable  agree- 
ments can  be  envisioned  that  do  not  save 
money  and  that  do  not  eliminate  arms.  The 
vital  task  Is  to  limit  and  to  reduce  arms  In 
a  way  that  renders  the  use  of  the  remain- 
ing arms  less  likely. 

Just  as  arms  control  could  not  aim  simply 
at  reducing  numbers,  so  it  should  not  try 
simply  to  restrict  the  advance  of  technology. 
Some  technological  advances  make  everyone 
safer.  Reconnaissance  satellites,  for  Instance, 
discourage  surprise  attacks  by  Increasing 
virarnlng  and  make  verification  of  agreements 
possible.  Submarines  and  other  means  of  giv- 
ing mobility  to  strategic  systems  enhance 
their  survivability,  reduce  the  advantage  of 
preemptive  strikes,  and  thus  help  to  preserve 
the  peace.  Our  proposals  will  take  account 
of  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  effects 
of  advancing  technology. 

Whether  a  particular  weapons  system,  and 
therefore  a  particular  agreement,  under- 
mines or  supports  deterrence  may  change 
with  the  development  of  other  we^ons  sys- 
tems. At  one  time,  fixed  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  were  a  highly  sta- 
ble form  of  strategic  weapons  deployments, 
but  technological  change  has  altered  that. 
We  need  to  design  arms  control  treaties  so 
that  they  can  adapt  flexibly  to  long-term 
changes.  A  treaty  that,  for  example,  had  the 
effect  of  locking  us  Into  fixed  ICBM  deploy- 
ments would  actually  detract  from  the  ob- 
jectives of  arms  control. 

Our  third  principle  Is  that  we  will  seek 
arms  control  bearing  In  mind  the  whole  con- 
text of  Soviet  conduct  worldwide.  Escalation 
of  a  crisis  produced  by  Soviet  aggression 
could  lead  to  a  nuclear  war.  particularly  if 
we  «illowed  an  Imbalance  of  forces  to  provide 
an  Incentive  for  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  defense  policy,  of 
which  arms  control  is  one  elenvent,  must 
deter  aggression,  contain  crisis,  reduce 
sources  of  conflict,  and  achieve  a  more  sta- 
ble military  balance — all  for  the  purpose  of 


securing  the  peace.  These  tasks  cannot  be 
undertaken  successfully  In  Isolation  one 
from  the  other. 

Soviet  International  conduct  directly  af- 
fects the  prospects  for  success  In  arms  con- 
trol. Recognition  of  this  reality  Is  essential 
for  a  healthy  vms  control  process  In  the 
long  run.  Such  "linkage"  is  not  the  creation 
of  U.S.  policy:  It  Is  a  fact  of  life.  A  policy  of 
pretending  that  there  Is  no  linkage  promotes 
reverse  linkage.  It  ends  up  by  saying  that  In 
order  to  preserve  arms  control,  we  have  to 
tolerate  Soviet  aggression.  This  Administra- 
tion will  never  accept  such  an  appalling  con- 
clusion. 

Our  fourth  principle  is  that  we  will  seek 
balanced  arms  control  agreements.  Balanced 
agreements  are  necessary  for  a  relationship 
based  on  reciprocity  and  essential  to  main- 
taining the  security  of  both  sides.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  be  more  willing  in  the  future  to 
accept  genuine  parity  for  arms  control  to 
move  ahead.  Each  agreement  must  be  bal- 
anced in  Itself  and  contribute  to  an  overall 
balance. 

Quantitative  parity  Is  Important,  but  bal- 
ance is  more  than  a  matter  of  numbers.  One 
cannot  always  count  different  weapons  sys- 
tems as.  if  they  were  equivalent.  What  mat- 
ters Is  the  capacity  of  either  side  to  make 
decisive  gains  through  military  operations 
or  threat  of  military  operations.  Agreements 
that  do  not  effectively  reduce  the  incentives 
to  use  force,  especially  In  crisis  situations, 
do  nothing  at  all  to  enhance  security. 

Our  fifth  principle  is  that  we  wUl  seek 
arms  controls  that  Include  effective  means 
of  verification  and  mechanisms  for  securing 
compliance.  Unverifiable  agreements  only  In- 
crease uncertainty,  tensions,  and  risks.  The 
critical  obstacle  in  virtually  every  area  of 
arms  control  in  the  1970s  was  Soviet  unwlU- 
ingness  to  accept  the  verification  measures 
needed  for  more  ambitious  limitations.  As 
much  as  any  other  single  factor,  whether 
the  Soviets  are  forthcoming  on  this  question 
will  determine  the  degree  of  progress  in  arms 
control  in  the  1980s. 

FaUure  of  the  entire  arms  control  process 
in  the  long  run  can  be  avoided  only  If  com- 
pliance Issues  are  clearly  resolved.  For  exam- 
ple, there  have  been  extremely  disturbing 
reports  of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  by 
the  Soviets  or  their  proxies  In  Afghanistan 
and  in  Southeast  Asia.  With  full  Western 
support  the  United  Nations  is  now  investigat- 
ing the  issue  of  chemical  weapons.  Similarly, 
m  the  spring  of  1979,  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary outbreak  of  anthrax  in  the  Soviet  city 
of  Sverdlovsk.  Despite  continued  probing,  we 
still  await  a  serious  Soviet  explanation  as  to 
whether  It  was  linked  to  activities  prohibited 
under  the  biological  weapons  convention. 

Our  sixth  principle  is  that  our  strategy 
must  consider  the  totality  of  the  various 
arms  control  processes  and  various  weapons 
systems,  not  only  those  that  are  being  spe- 
cifically negotiated.  Each  U.S.  weapons  sys- 
tem must  be  understood  not  merely  in  con- 
nection with  a  corresponding  Soviet  system, 
but  In  relation  to  our  whole  strategy  for 
doterrlng  the  Soviets  from  exploiting  mili- 
tary force  In  general.  In  developing  our 
theater  nuclear  arms  control  proposals,  for 
example,  we  should  consider  the  relationship 
of  theater  nuclear  forces  to  NATO's  overaU 
strategy  for  deterring  war  in  Europe.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  our  European 
strategy  has  always  compensated  for  short- 
falls in  conventional  capability  through  a 
greater  reliance  on  theater  and  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  If  we  are  to  rely  less  on  the 
nuclear  elements  In  the  future,  the  conven- 
tional elements  wUl  have  to  be  strengthened. 

PROSPECTS 

What  then  are  the  prospects  for  arms  con- 
trol In  the  1980s?  We  could  achieve  quick 
agreements  and  an  appearance  of  progress  If 
we  pursued  negotiation  for  its  own  sake  or 
for  the  political  symbolism  of  continuing  the 
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process.  But  we  are  committed  to  serlouB 
arms  control  that  truly  strengthens  Interna- 
tional security.  That  Is  why  our  approach 
must  be  prudent,  paced,  and  measured. 

With  a  clear  sense  of  direction  and  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  serious  objectives  of  arms  con- 
trol, this  Administration  will  strive  to  make 
arms  control  succeed.  We  will  put  our  princi- 
pals Into  action.  We  will  conduct  negotia- 
tions based  on  close  consultation  with  our 
allies,  guided  by  the  understanding  that  our 
objective  is  enhanced  security  for  all  of  our 
allies,  not  Just  for  the  United  States.  We  will 
work  with  the  Congress  to  Insure  that  our 
arms  control  proposals  reflect  the  desires  of 
ova  people,  and  that,  once  agreements  are 
negotiated,  they  will  be  ratified  and  their  Im- 
plementation fully  supported.  We  will  com- 
ply with  agreements  we  make,  and  we  will 
demand  that  others  do  likewise. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  United  States 
will  be  embarked  upon  a  new  arms  control 
endeavor  of  fundamental  importance,  one 
designed  to  reduce  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat 
to  our  European  allies.  The  impetus  for  these 
negotiations  dates  back  to  the  mid-1970s 
when  the  Soviets  began  producing  and  de- 
ploying a  whole  new  generation  of  nuclear 
systems  designed  not  to  threaten  the  United 
States— for  their  range  was  too  short — but 
to  threaten  our  European  allies.  These  new 
weapons,  and  in  particular  the  nearly  3,000- 
mile  range  SS-20  missile,  were  not  Just  mod- 
ernized replacements  for  older  systems.  Be- 
cause of  their  much  greater  range,  their 
mobility,  and  above  all  their  multiplication 
of  warheads  on  each  missile,  these  new  sys- 
tems presented  the  alliance  with  a  threat 
of  a  new  order  of  magnitude. 

The  pace  of  the  Soviet  buildup  is  increas- 
ing. Since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  So- 
viets have  more  than  doubled  their  SS-20 
force.  Already  750  warheads  have  been  de- 
ployed on  SS-20  launchers.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  continued  to  deploy  the  long-range 
Backfire  bomber  and  a  whole  array  of  new 
medium-  and  short-range  nuclear  missiles 
and  nuclear-capable  aircraft.  This  compre- 
hensive Soviet  arms  buildup  is  in  no  sense  a 
reaction  to  NATO's  defense  program.  Indeed, 
NATO  did  very  little  as  this  alarming  build- 
up progressed. 

In  December  1979  the  alliance  finally 
responded  in  two  ways.  First,  It  agreed  to 
deploy  464  new  U.S.  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  Eurooe  and  to  replace  108  me- 
dium-range Pershing  ballistic  missiles  al- 
ready located  there  with  modernized  versions 
of  greater  range.  Second,  the  alliance  agreed 
that  the  United  States  should  pursue 
negotiated  limits  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  systems 
in  this  category. 

This  two-track  decision  represents  explicit 
recopnltlon  that  arms  control  cannot  succeed 
unless  It  Is  matched  by  a  clear  determination 
to  take  the  defense  measures  necessary  to  re- 
store a  secure  balance.  On  taking  offlce,  as 
one  of  its  first  foreign  policy  initiatives,  this 
Administration  announced  its  commitment 
to  both  tracks  of  the  alliance  decision- de- 
ployments and  arms  control.  Last  May,  in 
Rome,  we  secured  unanimous  alliance  en- 
dorsement of  our  decision  to  move  ahead  on 
both  tracks  and  of  our  plan  for  doing  so. 

Since  than  I  have  begun  discussions  In 
Washington  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  on 
this  issue.  When  I  meet  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  at  the  United  Nations  this 
September.  I  will  seek  agreement  to  start 
the  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  on  these  weap- 
ons svstems  bv  the  end  of  this  year.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  negotiators 
meet  to  begin  formal  talks  between  mid-No- 
vember and  mid-December  of  this  year.  We 
Intend  to  aoooint  a  senior  U.S.  official  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  as  our  representative 
at  these  talks. 

Extensive  preliminary  preparations  for  this 
entirely  new  area  of  arms  control  are  already 
underway  In  Washington  and  in  consultation 


with  our  NATO  alllea  in  Brussels.  Senior  U.S. 
and  European  officials  will  continue  to  con- 
sult after  the  beginning  of  U.S.-Sovlet  ex- 
changes. We  and  our  allies  recognize  that 
progross  can  only  come  through  complex,  ex- 
tensive and  Intensive  negotiations. 

We  approach  these  negotiations  with  a 
clear  sense  of  purpose.  We  want  equal,  veri- 
fiable limits  on  the  lowest  possible  level  on 
U.S.  and  Soviet  theater  nuclear  forces.  Such 
limits  would  reduce  the  threat  to  our  allies 
and  bring  to  Europe  the  security  undermined 
today  by  the  Soviet  buildup.  We  regard  the 
threat  to  our  allies  as  a  threat  to  ourselves, 
and  we  wUl,  therefore,  sparo  no  effort  to 
succeed. 

We  are  proceeding  with  these  negotiations 
to  limit  the  theater  threat  within  the  frame- 
work of  SALT — the  Strategic  Arma  Limita- 
tion Talks  designed  to  limit  the  nuclear 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  area,  too,  we  have  initiated  In- 
tense preparations.  These  preparations  must 
take  into  account  the  decisions  we  will  take 
shortly  on  modernizing  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  our  strategic  bombers. 

In  the  course  of  10  years  of  SALT  negotia- 
tions, conceptual  questions  have  arisen 
which  must  be  addressed.  For  Instance,  how 
have  improvements  in  monitoring  capabili- 
ties, on  the  one  hand,  and  new  possibilities 
for  deception  and  concealment,  on  the  other, 
affected  our  ability  to  verify  agreements  and 
to  Improve  verification?  Mfhich  systems  are 
to  be  Included  in  a  SALT  negotiation,  and 
which  should  be  discussed  In  other  forums? 
How  can  we  compare  and  limit  the  diverse 
U.S.  and  Soviet  military  arsenals  In  the  light 
of  new  systems  and  new  technologies  emerg- 
ing on  both  sides? 

In  each  of  these  areas  there  are  serious 
and  pressing  questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered to  insure  the  progress  of  SALT  In  the 
1980s  and  beyond.  Only  in  this  way  can 
SALT  become  again  a  dynamic  process  that 
will  promote  greater  security  In  the  U.S.- 
Soviet relationship.  We  are  determined  to 
solve  these  problems  and  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  arrive  at  balanced  reductions  In 
strategic  arsenals  on  both  sides. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  pursue  innova- 
tive arms  control  ideas.  For  example,  negoti- 
ated confidence — building  measures  In  Eu- 
rope could  provide  a  valuable  means  to  re- 
duce uncertainty  about  the  character  aJid 
purpose  of  the  other  side's  military  activities. 
While  measures  of  this  sort  will  not  lessen 
the  imperative  of  maintaining  a  military 
balance  in  Europe,  they  can  reduce  the  dan- 
gers of  miscalculation  and  surprise. 

We  are  eager  to  pursue  such  steps  in  the 
framework  of  a  European  disarmament  con- 
ference based  on  an  Important  French  pro- 
posal now  being  considered  at  the  Madrid 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  We  call  upon  the 
Soviets  to  accept  this  proposal,  which  could 
cover  Soviet  territory  to  the  Urals.  As  we 
proceed  in  Madrid,  we  will  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  a  firm  alliance  solidarity,  which  is  the 
key  to  bringing  the  Soviets  to  accept  serious 
and  effective  arms  control  measures. 

Our  efforts  to  control  existing  nuclear 
arsenals  will  be  accompanied  by  new  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Reagan  Administration  is  de- 
veloping more  vigorous  policies  for  inhibit- 
ing nuclear  proliferation.  We  expect  the  help 
of  others  in  this  undertaking,  and  we  in- 
tend to  be  a  more  forthcoming  partner  to 
those  who  share  responsibility  for  nonprolif- 
eratlon  practices.  Proliferation  complicates 
the  task  of  arms  control:  It  Increases  the 
risk  of  preemptive  and  accidental  war,  it  de- 
tracts from  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
balance  of  conventional  forces,  and  It  brings 
weapons  of  unparalleled  destructlveness  to 
volatile  and  developing  regions.  No  short- 
term  gain  in  export  revenue  or  regional 
prestige  can  be  worth  such  risks. 


It  may  be  argued  that  the  "genie  la  out 
of  the  bottle,"  that  technology  is  aiready 
out  of  control.  But  technology  can  also  be 
tapped  for  the  answers.  Our  policies  can 
diminish  the  insecurities  that  motivate 
proliferation.  Responsible  export  practices 
can  reduce  dangers.  And  international 
norms  can  Increase  the  cost  of  nuclear  vio- 
lations. With  effort  we  can  help  to  assure 
that  nuclear  plowshares  are  not  transformed 
into  nuclear  swords. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  has  a  broed 
agenda  of  specific  arms  control  efforts  and 
negotiations  already  underway  or  soon  to 
be  launched.  The  charge  that  we  are  not 
interested  In  arms  control  or  that  we  have 
cut  off  communications  with  the  Soviets  on 
these  issues  Is  simply  not  true. 

The  approach  I  have  discussed  today 
stands  In  a  long  and  distinguished  American 
tradition.  We  are  confident  that  it  is  a  seri- 
ous and  realistic  approach  to  the  enduring 
problems  of  arms  control.  The  United  States 
wants  a  more  secure  and  a  more  peaceful 
world.  And  we  know  that  balanced,  verifiable 
arms  control  can  contribute  to  that  objec- 
tive. 

We  are  also  confident  that  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers will  realize  the  seriousness  of  our  intent. 
They  should  soon  tire  of  the  proposals  that 
seek  to  freeze  NATO's  modernization  of 
theater  nuclear  weapons  before  it  has  even 
begun,  while  reserving  for  themselves  the 
advantages  of  hundreds  of  SS-205  already 
deployed.  They  should  see  that  the  propa- 
ganda campaign  Intended  to  intimidate  our 
allies  and  frustrate  NATO's  modernization 
program  cannot  and  must  not  succeed.  Arms 
control  requires  confidence,  but  it  also  re- 
quires patience. 

Americans  dream  of  a  peaceful  world,  and 
we  are  willing  to  work  long  and  hard  to 
create  It.  This  Administration  is  confident 
that  Its  stance  of  patient  optimism  on  arms 
control  expresses  the  deepest  hopes  and  the 
clearest  thoughts  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  time  that 
the  prospects  for  arms  control  depend  upon 
the  achievement  of  a  balance  of  arms.  We 
seek  to  negotiate  a  balance  at  less  danger- 
ous levels  but  meanwhile  we  must  maintain 
our  strength.  Let  us  take  to  heart  John  P. 
Kennedy's  reminder  that  negotiations  "are 
not  a  substitute  for  strength — they  are  an 
instrument  for  the  translation  of  strength 
into  survival  and  peace."9 


UNITED  STATES,  IN  CHANGE,  IS 
BACKING  LOANS  TO  FOUR  LATIN 
LANDS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mt.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  recsmly  carried  a  report 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
reversed  a  standing  U.S.  human  rights 
policy  by  instructing  American  delegates 
to  international  development  banks  to 
vote  in  favor  of  loans  to  Argentina.  Chile, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguav.  Since  1977  the 
United  States  has  oooosed  all  such  loans 
to  Chile,  and  has  abstained  on  interna- 
tional loan  proposals  for  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay and  Argentina,  because  of  persist- 
ent human  riehts  violations  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries.  The  recent 
change  in  policy  follows  a  State  Depart- 
ment determination  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  Department  spokesman,  "there 
have  been  significant  imnrovements  in 
the  human  rights  situation  in  those 
countries."  Would  that  this  were  true. 

Consider  the  case  of  Argentina.  In  the 
center  of  Buenos  Aires,  across  the  way 
from  the  offices  of  the  president  of  the 
country,  there  is  an  open  square  called 
the  "Plaza  de  Mayo."  Every  Thursday 
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afternoon  a  group  of  women  assembles 
there  and  stands  silently  facing  the 
president's  quarters. 

They  are  seeking  information  about 
sons  and  daughters  and  other  relations 
who  have  disappeared  since  the  military 
took  power  in  Argentina  in  1975.  Am- 
nesty International  estimates  that  there 
are  between  15,000  and  20,000  of  what 
are  known  in  Spanish  as  los  desapare- 
cidos — people  who  have  simply  disap- 
peared after  being  arrested  by  the  mili- 
tary or  the  police.  The  majority  of  los 
desaparecidos  are  presumed  to  be  dead. 
Some  are  probably  alive,  but  their  where- 
abouts are  unknown  by  their  families. 

Officials  in  the  Government  of  Argen- 
tina, including  Roberto  Eduardo  Viola, 
the  new  President,  have  on  various  oc- 
casions promised  to  provide  the  mothers 
of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  with  the  account- 
ing they  seek.  This  accounting  has  not 
yet  been  provided.  Worse,  meetings  of 
the  mothers  have  been  disrupted  by  se- 
curity forces  and  individual  members 
have  been  subjected  to  a  wide  range  of 
harassment  and  abuse — arrests,  deten- 
tions, housebreaking,  thefts  of  records 
and  papers,  accusations  of  subversive 
intent. 

On  June  25,  along  with  13  other  Amer- 
icans long  concerned  about  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Argentina,  I  became 
a  charter  member  of  an  informal  group 
known  as  the  U.S.  Friends  of  the 
Mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo.  The 
group  was  formed  to  serve  three  pur- 
poses: 

First.  To  attempt  to  protect  the  moth- 
ers against  harassment  and  reprisal  by 
publicizing  attacks  against  them  and  by 
pursuing  such  legal  remedies  as  may  be 
available  in  national  and  international 
bodies. 

Second.  To  support  their  demands  for 
a.n  accounting  of  what  has  happened  to 
their  children  and  to  persist  in  this  de- 
mand imtil  a  full  accounting  is  pro- 
vided. 

Third.  To  demonstrate  support  by  U.S. 
citizens  for  the  restoration  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  human  rights  in  Argentina. 

The  names  of  the  Friends  follow : 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Representative  Mllllcent  Fenwlck. 

Representative  Don  Bonker. 

Vincent  McOhee,  President  of  Amnesty  In- 
ternational USA. 

John  J.  O'Callaghan.  President  of  the 
Jesuit  Conference  of  America. 

Patricia  Derian,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs. 

Chauncey  Alexander.  Executive  Director  of 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

OrvlUe  Schell,  attorney  (former  President 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York) . 

Robert  L.  Bernstein,  Chairman  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Random  House  (and  Chairman 
of  U.S.   Helsinki  Watch  Committee). 

Adrian  DeWind,  attorney  (former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York) . 

Marvin  Prankel,  attorney  (former  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Human  Rights 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York). 

M.  William  Howard,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  USA. 

Rose  Styron,  a  writer. 


We  are  committed  to  the  goal  of  the 
Mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo:  We  too 
insist  that  the  Government  of  Argen- 
tina explain  what  has  happened  to  los 
desaparecidos. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  postscript  to 
the  founding  of  the  Friends  organiza- 
tion that  is  significant  in  hght  of  the 
news  about  the  administration's  finding 
of  an  improvement  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Argentina. 

Two  women  who  have  been  prwninent 
in  the  Mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo 
attended  the  meeting  in  New  York  City 
on  June  25  at  which  the  founding  of  the 
U.S.  Friends  group  was  announced.  Mrs. 
Hebe  de  Bonasini  and  Mrs.  Adela  de 
Antokoletz  were  there  and  they  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  our  support. 
They  then  embarked  upon  a  2 -week  tour 
of  the  United  States,  during  which  time 
they  spoke  to  a  good  many  Americans 
and  generally  solicited  support  for  their 
cause.  Mrs.  de  Bonasini  and  Mrs.  de 
Antokoletz  also  gathered  written  infor- 
mation about  human  rights  standards 
and  American  views  on  Argentina. 

The  two  wwnen  returned  home  to 
Buenos  Aires  2  weeks  ago,  on  the  day 
before  the  New  York  Times  reported  the 
Reagan  administration  decision  that  the 
human  rights  situation  had  improved 
"significantly."  They  were  met  at  the 
airport  and  immediately  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  Air  Force  policemen.  Mrs.  de 
Bonasini  and  Mrs.  de  Antokoletz  were 
kept  in  detention  for  2  hours,  subjected 
to  verbal  and  psychol09:ical  abuse,  and 
then  released.  The  booklets  and  papers 
they  had  accumulated  during  their  stay 
in  the  United  States  were  confiscated. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  unconvinced 
that  the  human  rights  situation  in  Ar- 
gentina has  improved  significantly,  the 
Reagan  administration's  recent  determi- 
nation notwithstanding.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand desaparecidos  remain  unaccounted 
for.  The  Mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo, 
peaceful  protestors  with  a  legitimate 
complaint,  continue  to  be  harassed  in 
callous  and  lawless  fashion.  We  should 
not  act  as  if  we  are  unaware.  We  dare 
not  leave  the  impression  that  we  do  not 
care.  While  I.  too.  desire  better  relations 
between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  possi- 
ble until  the  government  of  Argentina 
explains  what  has  happened  to  los 
desaparecidos. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  article 
on  the  administration's  decision  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
U.S.,   IN   Change.   Is   BACxrNc   Loans   to   4 
Latin  Lands 
(By  Judith  Miller) 

Washington. — The  Reagan  Administration 
has  ordered  American  delegates  to  interna- 
tional develooroent  banks  to  support  loans 
to  Chile,  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

The  order,  which  reverses  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration's policy  of  not  voting  for  such 
loans  on  human  rights  erounds,  was  based 
on  a  State  Department  determination  that 
"there  have  been  significant  Imorovements 
In  the  human  rights  situation  in  those  coun- 
tries," according  to  a  department  soo'-esman. 

TTe  decision  has  drawn  criticism  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  from  human  rights  activists,  includ- 
ing Representative  Tom  Harkln,  Democrat 
of  Iowa. 


CONCtESS    WAS   told    ON    JITI.T    1 


"That  Is  simply  not  true,"  asserted  Mr. 
Harkln  the  primary  author  of  a  1977  law 
that  instructs  the  Government  to  oppose 
loans  by  international  banks  to  countries 
that  engage  in  "a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  human  rights."  He  said,  "This 
decision  quite  clearly  violates  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law." 

Negative  votes  by  the  United  States  did 
not  block  development  bank  loans.  A  State 
Department  official  today  described  them  as 
symbolic. 

Congress  9^  informed  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's action  in  a  private  letter  dated 
July  1  from  W.  Dennis  Tho  aas.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, to  Representative  Jerry  M.  Patterson, 
chairman  of  a  banking  subcommittee  that 
oversees  the  international  development 
banks. 

"The  Department  of  SCate  has  reviewed  the 
current  human  rights  situation  in  Argentlnk, 
Chile,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,"  It  said,  "and 
has  determined  that  the  human  rights  leg- 
islation enacted  in  1977  does  not  require 
U.S.  opposition  to  loans  to  those  countries." 

Since  1977,  the  United  States  has  opposed 
all  l03ms  to  Chile  and  has  abstained  on  in- 
ternational loan  proposals  for  Uruguay, 
Paraguay  and  Argentina.  The  State  Depart- 
ment said  the  Carter  Administration  voted 
no  or  abstained  on  122  loans  to  16  countries. 

Judith  Jamison,  public  affairs  adviser  to 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights,  noted,  however,  that  "the  previous 
Administration  never  formally  designated 
any  countries  as  falling  within  the  defini- 
tion" of  the  1977  law. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Department  let- 
ter, delegates  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  have  been  In- 
structed to  support  $183.8  million  In  loans  to 
the  four  countries  this  month.  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  today  approved 
a  $126  million  loan  to  finance  highway  con- 
struction in  Chile. 

In  denouncing  the  decision,  Mr.  Harkln 
said  that  the  human  rights  records  of  all 
four  countries  had  repeatedly  been  criticized. 
In  May,  Amnesty  International,  a  London- 
based  group  that  monitors  human  rights 
violations,  issued  a  statement  concluding 
that  there  had  been  a  "marked  deterioration" 
in  the  human  rights  situation  in  Chile  last 
year.  Mr.  Harkln  said  that  this  year  there  had 
been  a  "wave  of  new  arrests  in  Chile,  more 
than  200."  and  that  Chile  had  refused  to 
prosecu'e  people  indicted  by  an  American 
court  In  connection  with  the  assassinations 
of  Orlando  Leteller  In  1976  In  Washington. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  replied 
that  "there  have  been  no  disappearances  in 
Chile  since  1977"  and  "almost  all  political 
prisoners  had  been  released  by  early  1978." 
The  official  statement  said  that  although  the 
Administration  regretted  Chile's  failure  to 
prosecute  in  the  Leteller  case.  "We  believe 
our  voting  policy  should  reflect  the  actual 
human  rights  situation  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Harkln  said  that  Argentina  had  not 
exnialned  the  disappearance  of  10.000  to 
15.000  people  and  that  it  continued  to  hold 
about  1.000  people.  900  of  them  under  decrees 
that  require  neither  formal  charpes  nor  a 
fixed  term  of  imorisonment.  Torture  con- 
tinues. Mr.  Harkln  charged. 

The  State  Department  asserted  that  "the 
level  of  violence  in  Argentina  to  wMch  ter- 
rorist activity  was  a  ma'or  contributing  fac- 
tor peaked  In  the  rears  1976-78."  The  state- 
ment added  that  there  were  "44  credibly 
documented  disappearances"  in  1979.  12  last 
year  and  "no  confirmed  disappearances 
since  last  August."  While  the  number  of 
prisoners  being  held  under  special  decrees  is 
about  900,  the  statement  says,  this  is  a  de- 
cline from  8,000  and  "releases  continue."  • 
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INTELLIGENCE    MERITS    AS    MUCH 
PROTECTION   AS   SOYBEANS 

•  Mr.  HOLLXNOS.  Mr.  President,  a  for- 
mer Soviet  intelligence  official  is  on 
record  as  saying:  "We  were  always 
taught  that  our  highest  priority  was  to 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  by  dis- 
rupting his  intelligence  service." 

Sad  to  report,  certain  American  ac- 
tions condoned  over  the  past  several 
years  have  given  the  Soviets  inestimable 
help  in  disrupting  our  intelligence  oper- 
ations. Chief  among  these  has  been  the 
public  disclosure  of  intelligence  officers' 
identities.  As  Jack  Maury  pointed  out  on 
July  31  in  the  Washington  Star: 

Nothing  Is  more  disruptive  or  demoralizing 
to  a  clandestine  organization  than  the  con- 
st*nt  exposure,  or  threat  of  exposure,  of  Its 
undercover  operatives. 

The  results  have  been,  literally,  lethal. 
Agents  such  as  Dick  Welsh  in  Athens 
and  others  have  been  murdered.  Many 
others  have  found  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue working  made  impossible  by  dis- 
closure. The  credibility  of  our  intelli- 
gence organization  has  suffered,  and  its 
ability  to  elicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
nations'  intelligence  services  has  been 
seriously  compromised.  So  has  CIA 
morale. 

As  the  leading  country  in  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  must  always 
have  an  effective  intelligence  organiza- 
tion. We  live  in  the  real  world,  where  life 
is  hard  and  choices  are  sometimes  diffi- 
cult. The  challenges  to  freedom  are 
everywhere,  and  in  this  era  of  terrorism 
and  revolution,  national  security  re- 
quires a  strong  and  confident  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Happily  our  court  system  is  moving 
against  the  excesses  of  recent  years,  and 
hopefully  this  belated  action  will  finally 
put  an  end  to  this  wholesale  crime — and 
I  use  the  term  advisedly. 

Mr.  President,  Jack  Maury's  column 
merits  wide  reader  attention,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  look  it  over.  For  "that  reason. 
I  ask  that  the  piece  be  printed  in  today's 
edition  of  the  Record. 

The  colunMi  follows: 
Intelligence   MERrrs   as   Much   Photxction 

AS    SOT    BCANS 

(By  Jack  Maury) 

In  the  recent  Supreme  Court  case  In- 
volving the  State  Department's  revocation 
of  the  passport  of  Philip  Agee,  the  Chief 
Justice,  speaking  for  the  majority,  held  that 
Agee's  disclosure  of  details  of  our  foreign 
Intelligence  operations  was  "clearly  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution."  Despite  several 
high  court  decisions  that  First  Amendment 
rights  are  not  absolute  where  national  secu- 
rity Is  Involved,  a  noisy  claque  of  civil  lib- 
ertarians persists  In  the  contention  that 
legal  restraint  on  the  deliberate  exposure  of 
our  undercover  Intelligence  personnel  would, 
in  the  words  of  one  leading  national  dally, 
"leave    constitutional    freedoms    In    shreds." 

During  a  stopover  in  Athens  in  late  1975, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  my  old  friend  and  successor 
as  CIA  station  chief  there,  Dick  Welch. 
Dick's  position  had  been  Just  publicized  in 
the  Athena  Daily  News,  based  on  revelations 
in  Counterspy,  a  Journal  published  in  the 
United  States  by  a  group  including  CIA's 
first  publicly  identified  defector,  the  same 
Philip  Age*.  Less  than  a  month  later,  Welch 
was  assassinated  on  the  steps  of  his  Athens 


home   as   be   and   his   wife   were   returning 
from  an  American  Embassy  Christmas  party. 

In  the  five  years  since  then,  Congress  has 
still  not  passed  any  legislation  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  "naming  names"  of  under- 
cover personnel.  Louis  Wolf,  a  current  leader 
in  this  endeavor,  claims  to  have  exposed  the 
Identities  of  over  2,000  covert  American  In- 
telligence personnel  around  the  world.  Last 
year  the  home  of  one  of  these.  In  Jamaica, 
was  sprayed  by  machine  fire  within  48  hours 
after  his  name  was  revealed,  and  early  this 
year  two  American  labor  officials  Involved 
In  a  project  that  Agee  had  some  time  before 
claimed  was  a  CIA  operation  were  murdered 
In  El  Salvador.  Other  victims  of  such  allega- 
tions— whether  true  or  false — have  been  har- 
assed and  their  professional  effectiveness  has 
been  Irreparably  damaged.  Which  brings  to 
mind  the  words  of  a  former  senior  Soviet 
intelligence  officer:  "We  were  always  Uught 
that  our  highest  priority  was  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy  by  disrupting  his  Intel- 
ligence service." 

Whatever  the  motives  of  those  engaged  In 
this  "naming  names"  activity,  any  old  intel- 
ligence hand  knows  that  nothing  Is  more 
disruptive  or  demoralizing  to  a  clandestine 
organization  than  the  constant  exposure,  or 
threat  of  exposure,  of  Its  undercover  opera- 
tives. 

These  people  have  special  problems  and 
pressures.  They  work  very  much  alone,  usu- 
ally far  from  home  In  alien  cultures  and  of- 
ten hostile  environments  where  a  single  mis- 
step could  damage  the  national  Interest  or 
have  fatal  consequences  for  themselves,  their 
families,  or  their  collaborators.  Clearly,  we 
cannot  offer  them  public  acclaim  for  a  job 
well  done,  nor  can  we  adequately  reward 
them  materially  lest  unexplained  affluence 
attract  suspicion.  But  we  can  show  apprecia- 
tion for  their  services  by  giving  them  the 
protection  they  need  to  do  their  Job.  And 
how  can  we  expect  to  get  the  often  inval- 
uable collaboration  of  friendly  foreign  Intel- 
ligence services,  or  private  institutions,  busi- 
nessman and  others  who  might  be  willing 
secretly  to  help  us  If  we  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  protect  the  Identities  of  our  covert 
personnel? 

It  Is  Ironic  that  we  have  laws  providing 
clear-cut  criminal  penalties  for  the  unauth- 
orized disclosure  of  such  government  Infor- 
mation as  future  crop  estimates  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Identities  of  recipi- 
ents of  federal  welfare,  income  tax  Informa- 
tion, selective  service  records,  applicants  for 
Land  Bank  loans,  formulas  for  Insecticides, 
etc..  but  no  effective  protection  for  some  of 
our  most  sensitive  Intelligence  sources, 
methods,  and  Identities. 

Legislation  has  recently  been  introduced  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  It  is  being  opposed 
on  two  grounds.  First,  It  Is  said  that  such 
legislation  would  violate  First  Amendment 
rights  of  free  speech  and  press.  The  answer 
is  that  there  is  no  case  law  to  support  this 
contention.  In  such  cases  as  those  of  former 
CIA  employees  Marchettl  and  Snepp,  the 
courts  have  held  that  First  Amendment 
rights  are  not  absolute,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  take  appropriate  action  to  protect 
its  sensitive  secrets.  The  second  objection  is 
that  such  laws  would  have  a  "chilling  effect" 
on  public  disclosure  and  discussion  of  Intelli- 
gence matters.  In  fact,  the  legislation  in 
question  would  In  no  way  hamper  legitimate 
discussion  and  criticism  of  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Its  application  Is  strictly  limited  to 
those  who  expose  the  Identities  of  covert  per- 
sonnel with  Intent  to  "Impair  or  Impede  In- 
telligence operations. 

A  wise  veteran  of  White  House  councils 
once  said  that  the  greatest  danger  to  peace 
in  our  time  might  be  an  lU-lnformed  Amer- 
ican President.  Ceralnly  In  today's  world  we 
are.  without  good  Intelligence,  a  blind  man 
stumbling  through  an  uncharted  minefield. 
Our  great  technical  systems  can  tell  us  much 


of  hostile  capabUltles  but  little  of  intentions, 
and  here  humm  sources  are  more  Important 
than  ever.  But  we  will  not  have  the  human 
sourcis  we  ^^eed  so  long  as  our  laws  give  bet- 
ter protection  to  statistics  on  soy  bean  crops 
than  to  the  lives  of  people  like  Dick  Welch.* 


THE  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX 
ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  moment  once  again  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Senator  Dole,  for 
his  leadership  and  effective  management 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

His  resolve  and  determination  pro- 
vided for  efficient  Senate  action  on  the 
largest  comprehensive  tax  measure  in 
history,  a  measure  which  will  be  one  of 
the  cornerstones  to  restoring  our  Nation's 
economic  strength. 

Chairman  Dole  played  a  crucial  role 
during  the  budget  reconciliation  process, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  join  with  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  extending  to  him  our 
deepest  thanks  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  same  token,  may 
I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  F.nance  Committee,  Senator  Long, 
who  was  for  so  long  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  who  has  once 
again  brought  to  this  measure  the  full 
flavor  of  bipartisan  cooperation.  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  to  Senator  Long  for  his 
guidance  and  counsel  based  on  his  long 
experience  in  this  field  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  successful  and  prompt  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  once  again  express  my  gratitude, 
and  I  believe  I  speak  for  every  Senator, 
to  the  distinguished  professional  staff  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  bipartisan 
staff.  They  are  truly  extraordinary  in 
their  ability,  ejpecially  the  majority  staff 
director,  Robert  Lighthizer,  and  his 
counterpart,  Mike  Stem,  who  has  also 
contributed  significantly  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
all  Senators  for  their  participation,  all 
of  those  who  favored  and  those  who  op- 
posed this  mea.sure.  I  believe  it  is  a  mark 
of  accomplishment  for  the  Senate  that 
this  difficult  piece  of  legislation  was 
transacted  and  brought  to  final  passage 
as  we  have  now  done  in  what  I  believe 
to  be  virtually  record  time. 


SENATOR  HARRISON  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  note  of  frustration  that  I  rise  to  speak 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Post.  The  article  alleges  that 
I,  along  with  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee chairman.  Senator  Wallop,  have 
quote  "decide  to  begin  proceedings  to  ex- 
pel"  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  clearly  state 
that  this  story  is  totally  inaccurate  in 
every  respect.  Aside  from  several  reports 
that  I  have  received  from  the  committee 
for  scheduling  considerations,  I  have 
neither  discussed  privatelv  nor  pub- 
licly   the    allegations    against   Senator 

WULIAHS. 
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Is  is  imperative,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  public  record  on  this  important  mat- 
ter be  absolutely  clear.  I  have  not  had 
such  conversations  nor  has  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee,  Senator  Wallop. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  9. 
1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  we  have  reached  the  place 
where  I  can  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cierk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) 
providing  for  an  adjournmenr.  of  the  Senate 
from  August  3,  :981  to  September  9.  1981. 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  House  irom 
August  4,  1981.  to  September  9,  1981. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  pucs  the  question,  I  would  point 
out  that  I  will  shortly  send  a  second  con- 
current resolution  to  the  desk.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  28,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  August  3  until  September  9  and 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
Wednesday,  August  5  until  September  9. 

The  reason  for  agreeing  to  both  of 
these  resolutions  is  to  give  the  House 
maximum  flexibility  in  accommodating 
to  their  requirements  at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  ad'ourns  on  Monday.  August  3.  1981. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednesday,  September  9.  1981,  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 4,  1981.  It  stand  adjourned  imtu  12:00 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  September  9, 
1981. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  9, 
1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  resolution,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  R's.  28) 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  August  3,  1981  to  September  9,  1981, 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Au- 
gust 6,  1981  to  September  9,  1981. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  28)  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representative*  concurHng) ,  That  when  the 


Senate  adjourns  on  Monday.  Avgust  3.  1981. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednesaay,  September  9,  1981,  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 6,  1981,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00 
o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday.  September  9. 
1981. 


DIRECnNG  THE  CLERK  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
MAKE  CORRECHONS  IN  THE  EN- 
ROLLMENT OP  H.R.  4242. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  send 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Mr.  Dole)  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  30)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30) 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  H.B.  4242. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  puts  the  question  on  this,  I  might 
say  it  is  the  usual  resolution  for  the  cor- 
rection of  technical  errors  in  the  just- 
passed  conference  report.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority,  smd  has  at- 
tached to  it  the  substance  of  the  changes 
that  are  to  be  made^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30)   was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  in  the 
enroUment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4242).  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  through  reductions 
In  Individual  Income  tax  rates,  the  expens- 
ing of  depreciable  property,  incentives  for 
small  businesses,  and  incentives  for  savings, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  make  the  fol- 
lowing corrections: 

(1)  In  the  table  of  contents.  In  the  item 
relating  to  section  102,  strike  out  ",  decrease 
in  holding  period". 

(2)  In  the  table  of  contents,  in  the  item 
relating  to  section  601,  strike  out  "$22,500" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»2,500". 

(3)  In  the  table  of  contents,  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  823,  insert  the  following: 

SoBTTTLE  D — Other  Provisions 

Sec.  831.  Technical  amendments  relating  to 

dispositions    of    Investment    In 

United  States  real  property. 

Sec.  832.  Modification  of  foreign  Investment 

company  provisions. 

(4)  In  the  section  heading  to  section  102 
of  the  bin,  strike  out  ",  decrease  in  holding 

PERIOD". 

(5)  In  section  209(c)(1)(B)  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B)(1)". 

(6)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  313(b)  of 
the  bill,  strike  out  "Sections  219(c)  (2)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sections  219(d)  (2) 
(Eis  amended  by  section  311(a)  of  this  Act)". 

(7)  In  section  305(e)(3)(A)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  added  by 
section  321(a)  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "tangible 
personal  depreciable  property"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "tangible  property  described  In 
section  1245(a)  (3)  (other  than  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  thereof)". 

(8)  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  section  2032A 


(e)  (7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  added  by  section  421(f)(1)  of  the  bill— 

(A)  strike  out  "average  net  share  rental" 
each  place  It  appears  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "average  annual  net  share  rental", 
and 

(B)  strike  out  "average  gross  cash  rental" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "average  annual 
gross  cash  rental". 

(9)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  section  509(a), 
strike  out  "section  6601(b)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  6601". 

( 10)  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  encourage  economic  growth  through  re- 
duction of  the  tax  rates  for  individual  tax- 
payers, acceleration  of  capital  cost  recovery 
of  Investment  In  plant,  equipment,  and  real 
property,  and  incentives  for  savings,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STFNNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
ascertain  whether  the  Senate  has  any 
further  business  to  come  before  it.  I  will 
shortly  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
but  before  I  do  so  may  I  inouire  is  there 
a  convening  hour  for  Thursday  of  this 
week,  for  the  recess  over  of  the  Senate 
unt'l  Thursday  of  this  week? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  12  noon. 

Mr.  BAKER  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  at  noon  on  the  9th  of  September: 
is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  an  order  for  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  on  the  10th  day 
of  September?  

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  There  is 
not  an  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  not  make  that  re- 
quest at  this  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  BAKER  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  9,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
September  9,  when  the  Senate  recon- 
venes, that  after  the  two  leaders  are  rec- 
nized  under  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  9.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 


until  Thursday  next  unless  and  until  the 
House  of  Representatives  agrees  to  either 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  27  or 
No.  28,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  August  6, 
1981,  at  12  noon,  provided,  that  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  agrees  to  either 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  27  or 
No.  28,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  adjourn- 


ment  until   Wednesday,   September  9, 
1981,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^fo/irfai(,  Augusts,  1981 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the    Senate  Augiist  3,  1981: 

Depaktment  or  Detense 

Richard  N.  Perle,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Oerald 
Paul  Dlneen,  resigned. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4242 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  Friday, 
July  31,  1981,  Mr.  Rostenkowski  sub- 
mitted the  following  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4242) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  economic  growth 
through  reductions  in  individual 
income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of  de- 
preciable property,  incentives  for 
small  businesses,  and  incentives  for 
savings,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  97-215) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th'> 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4242)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  encourage  econoiTiir  growth 
through  reductions  in  ind;via:ial  income  tax 
rates,  the  expensing  of  depr^  liable  proper- 
ty, incentives  for  small  businesses,  and  in- 
centives for  sa\  ings,  raid  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SEtTIO.N    I.   SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS; 
AMENDMENT  OF  1954  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents;  amend- 
ment of  1954  Code. 
TITLE  I-INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Tax  Reductions 

Sec.  101.  Rate  cute:  rate  reduction  credit. 

Sec.  102.  20-percent  maximum  rate  on  net 
capital  gain  for  portion  of  1981, 
decrease  in  holding  period. 

Sec.  103.  Deduction  for  two-earner  married 
couples. 

Sec.  104.  Adjustment  to  prevent  inflation- 
caused  tax  increase. 
Subtitle  B— Income  Earned  Abroad 

Sec.  111.  Partial  exclusion  for  earned 
income  from  sources  without 
the  United  States  and  foreign 
housing  costs. 

Sec.  112.  Repeal  of  deduction  for  certain 
expenses  of  living  abroad. 

Sec.  113.  Employees  living  in  camps. 

Sec.  114.  Reports  by  Secretary. 

Sec.  115.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  121.  Deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  be  allowed  for  individ- 
uals who  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
tions. 

Sec.  122.  18-month  period  for  rollover  prin- 
cipal residence  increased  to  2 
years. 

Sec.  123.  One-time  exclusion  of  gain  in- 
creased to  2  years. 


Sec.  124.  Increases  in  credit  allowable  for 
expenses  for  household  and  de- 
pendent care  services  necessary 
for  gainful  employment. 

Sec.  125.  Deduction  for  adoption  expenses 
paid  by  an  individual. 

Sec.  126.  Maximum  rate  of  imputed  interest 
tor  sale  of  land  between  related 
persons. 

Sec.  127.  State  legislators  travel  expenses 
away  from  home. 

Sec.  128.  Rates  of  tax  for  principal  cam- 
paign committees. 

TITLE  II-BUSINESS  INCENTIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Cost  Recovery  Provisions 

Sec.  201.  Accelerated  cost  recovery  system. 

Sec.  202.  Election  to  expense  certain  depre- 
ciable business  assets. 

Sec.  203.  Amendments  related  to  deprecia- 
tion. 

Sec.  204.  Recapture  on  disposition  of  recov- 
ery property. 

Sec.  205.  Minimum  tax  treatment. 

Sec.  206.  Earnings  and  profits. 

Sec.  207.  Extension  of  carryover  period  for 
net  operating  losses  and  cer- 
tain credits. 

Sec.  208.  Carryover  of  recovery  attribute  in 
section  381  transactions. 

Sec.  209.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  B— Investment  Tax  Credit 
Provisions 

Sec.  211.  Modification  of  investment  tax 
credit  to  reflect  accelerated 
cost  recovery. 

Sec.  212.  Increase  in  investment  tax  credit 
for  qualified  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures. 

Sec.  213.  Investment  credit  for  used  proper- 
ty; increase  in  dollar  limit. 

Sec.  214.  Investment  tax  credit  allowed  for 
certain  rehabilitated  buildings 
leased  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions or  to  governmental  units. 
Subtitle  C— Incentives  for  Research  and 
Experimentation 

Sec.  221.  Credit  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities. 

Sec.  222.  Charitable  contributions  of  scien- 
tific property  used  for  re- 
search. 

Sec.  223.  Suspension  of  regulations  relating 
to  allocation  under  section  861 
of  research  and  experimental 
expenditures. 
Subtitle  D— Small  Business  Provisions 

Sec.  231.  Reduction  in  corporate  rate  tax. 

Sec.  232.  Increase  in  accumulated  earnings 
credit. 

Sec.  233.  Subchapter  S  shareholders. 

Sec.  234.  Treatment  of  trusts  as  subchapter 
S  shareholders. 

Sec.  235.  Simplification  of  LIFO  by  use  of 
Government  Indexes  to  be  pro- 
vided by  regulations. 

Sec.  236.  Three-year  averaging  permitted 
for  increases  in  inventory 
value. 

Sec.  237.  Election  by  small  business  to  use 
one  inventory  pool  when  LIFXD 
is  elected. 


Subtitle  E— Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

Sec.  241.  Reorganizations  involving  finan- 
cially troubled  thrift  institu- 
tions. 

Sec.  242.  Limitations  on  carryovers  of  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Sec.  243.  Reserves  for  losses  on  loans. 

Sec.  244.  FSLIC  financial  assistance. 

Sec.  245.  Mutual  savings  banks  with  capital 
stock. 

Sec.  246.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  F— Stock  Options,  Etc. 

Sec.  251.  Stock  options. 

Sec.  252.  Property  transferred  to  employees 
subject  to  certain  restrictions. 
Subtitle  G— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  261.  Adjustments  to  new  jobs  credit. 

Sec.  262.  Section  189  made  inapplicable  to 
low-income  housing. 

Sec.  263.  Increase  in  deduction  allowable  to 
a  corporation  in  any  taxable 
year  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

Sec.  264.  Amortization  of  low-income  hous- 
ing. 

Sec.  265.  Deductibility  of  gifts  by  employers 
to  employees. 

Sec.  266.  Deduction  for  motor  carrier  oper- 
ating authority. 

Sec.  267.  Limitation  on  additions  to  bank 
loss  reserves. 

TITLE  III— SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Interest  Exclusion 
Sec.  301.  Exclusion  of  interest  on  certain 

savings  certificates. 
Sec.  302.  Partial  exclusion  of  interest. 
Subtitle  B— Retirement  Savings  Provisions 

Sec.  311.  Retirement  savings. 
Sec.  312.  Increase    in    amount    of    self-em- 
ployed retirement  plan  deduc- 
tion. 
Sec.  313.  Rollovers    under    bond    purchase 

plans. 
Sec.  314.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
Subtitle  C— Reinvestment  of  Dividends  in 
Public  Utilities 

Sec.  321.  Encouragement  of  reinvestment  of 
dividends  in  the  stock  of  public 
utilities. 
Subtitle  D— Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Provisions 

Sec.  331.  Payroll-based  credit  for  establish- 
ing employee  stock  ownership 
plan. 

Sec.  332.  Termination  of  the  portion  of  the 
investment  credit  attributable 
to  employee  plan  percentage. 

Sec.  333.  Tax  treatment  of  contributions  at- 
tributable to  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  in  connection 
with  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan. 

Sec.  334.  Cash  distributions  from  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan. 

Sec.  335.  Put  option  for  stock  bonus  plans. 

Sec.  336.  Put  option  requirements  for 
banks;  put  option  period. 

Sec.  337.  Distribution  of  employer  securi- 
ties from  a  tax  credit  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  in  the 
case    of    a    sale    of    employer 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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assets  or  stock. 
Sec.  338.  Pass  through  of  voting  rights  on 

employer  securities. 
Sec.  339.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  IV-ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Increase  in  Unified  Credit:  Rate 

Reduction;  Unlimited  Marital  Deduction 

Sec.  401.  Increase  in  unified  credit. 

Sec.  402.  Reduction  in  maximum  rates  of 

tax. 
Sec.  403.  Unlimited  marital  deduction. 

Subtitle  B— Other  Estate  Tax  Provisions 
Sec.  421.  Valuation  of   certain   farm,   etc., 

real  property. 
Sec.  422.  Coordination  of  extensions  of  time 
for    payment    of    estate    tax 
where  estate  consists  largely  of 
interest  in  closely   held  busi 
ness. 
Sec.  423.  Treatment    of    certain    contribu- 
tions of  works  of  art.  etc. 
Sec.  424.  Gifts  made  within  3  years  of  de- 
cendent's  death  not  included  in 
gross  estate. 
Sec.  425.  Basis  of  certain  appreciated  prop- 
erty transferred  to  decedent  by 
gift  within  one  year  of  death. 
Sec.  426.  Disclaimers. 

Sec.  427.  Repeal  of  deduction  for  bequests, 
etc.,  to  certain  minor  children. 
Sec.  428.  Postponement  of  generation-skip- 
ping tax  effective  date. 
Sec.  429.  Credit  against  estate  tax  for  trans- 
fer to  Smithsonian. 
Subtitle  C— Other  Gift  Tax  Provisions 
Sec.  441.  Increase  in  annual  gift  tax  exclu- 
sion:   unlimited   exclusion   for 
certain  transfers. 
Sec.  442.  Time  for  payment  of  gift  taxes. 

TITLE  V-TAX  STRADDLES 
Sec.  501.  Postponement   of    recognition    of 

losses,  etc. 
Sec.  502.  Capitalization  of  certain  interest 
and   carrying   charges   in   the 
case  of  straddles. 
Sec.  503.  Regulated       futures       contracts 

marked  to  market. 
Sec.  504.  Carryback  of  losses  from  regulat- 
ed futures  contracts  to  offer 
prior    gains    from    such    con- 
tracts. 
Sec.  505.  Certain  governmental  obligations 
issued  at  discount   treated  as 
capital  assets. 
Sec.  506.  Prompt  identification  of  securities 

by  dealers  in  securities. 
Sec.  507.  Treatment  of  gain  or  loss  from 

certain  terminations. 
Sec.  508.  Effective  dates. 
Sec.  509.  EUection  for  extension  of  time  for 
pasrment    and    application    of 
section    1256   for   the   taxable 
year  including  June  23.  1981. 
TITLE  VI-ENERGY  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Changes  in  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Sec.  601.  $22,500  royalty  credit  for  1981;  ex- 
emption for  1982  and  thereaf- 
ter. 
Sec.  602.  Reduction    in    tax    imposed    on 

newly  discovered  oil. 
Sec.  603.  Exempt     independent     producer 

stripper  well  oil. 
Sec.  604.  Exemption    from    windfall    profit 
tax  of  oil  produced  from  inter- 
ests held  by  or  for  the  benefit 
of  residential  child  care  agen- 
cies. 
Subtitle  B— Miscellaneous  Provision 
Sec.  611.  Application  of  credit  for  produc- 
ing natural  gas  from  a  noncon- 


ventional  source  with  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
TITLE  VII— ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Prohibition  of  Disclosure  of 
Audit  Methods 
Sec.  701.  Prohibition  of  disclosure  of  meth- 
ods for  selection  of  tax  returns 
for  audits. 
Subtitle  B— Changes  in  Interest  Rate  for 
Overpayments  and  Underpayments 
Sec.  711.  Changes   in   rate  of   interest   for 
overpayments    and    underpay- 
ments. 
Subtitle  C— Changes  in  Certain  Penalties 
and  in  Requirements  Relating  to  Returns 

Sec.  721.  Changes  in  penalties  for  false  in- 
formation with  respect  to  with- 
holding. 
Sec.  722.  Additions  to  tax  in  the  case  of 
valuation  overstatements,  in- 
crease in  negligence  penalty. 
Sec.  723.  Changes  in  requirements  relating 

to  information  returns. 
Sec.  724.  Penalty    for    overstated    deposit 

claims. 
Sec.  725.  Declaration  of  estimated  tax  not 
required  in  certain  cases. 
Subtitle  D— Cash  Management 
Sec.  731.  Cash  management. 

Subtitle  E— Financing  of  Railroad 
Retirement  System 
Sec.  741.  Increases  in  employer  and  employ- 
ee taxes. 
Sec.  742.  Advance  transfer  of  amounts  pay- 
able  under  social  security   fi- 
nancial interchange. 
Sec.  743.  Amendments  to  section  3231  clari- 
fying definition  of  compensa- 
tion. 
Subtitle  P— Filing  Fees 
Sec.  751.  Fees  for  filing  petitions. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Extensions 

Sec.  801.  Fringe  benefits. 
Sec.  802.  Exclusion  for  prepaid  legal  services 
3  years. 
Subtitle  B— Tax-Exemption  Obligations 
Sec.  811.  Tax-exempt  financing  for  vehicles 
used  for  mass  commuting. 
812.  Obligations  of  certain  volunteer 
fire  departments. 
Subtitle  C— Excise  Taxes 

821.  Extension  of  telephone  excise  tax. 

822.  Elxclusion  of  certain  services  from 

Federal     Unemployment    Tax 
Act. 
Sec.  823.  Private  foundation  distributions. 

(c)  AifENDMEirr  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendinent  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I— INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Tax  Reductions 

SEC.  101.  RATE  CUTS:  RATE  REDUCTION  CREDIT. 

(a)  Rate  Reduction.— Section  1  (relating 
to  tax  imposed)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SECTION  1.  TAX  IMPOSED. 

"(a)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Joint 
Returns  and  Surviving  Spouses.— There  is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable  Income  of 


every  married  Individual  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 143)  who  makes  a  single  return  Jointly 
with  his  spouse  under  section  6013.  and 
every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  section 
2(a)),  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  tables: 
"(1)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1982.- 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


"If  taxable  income  Is: 

Not  over  $3.400 

Over  $3,400  but  not  over 

»S.500. 
Over  $5,500  but  not  over 

$7,600. 
Over  $7,600  but  not  over 

$11,900. 
Over    $11,900    but    not 

over  $16,000. 
Over    $16,000    but    not 

over  $20,200. 
Over    $20,200    but    not 

over  $24,600. 
Over    $24,600    but    not 

over  $29,900. 
Over    $29,900    but    not 

over  $35,200. 
Over    $35,200    but    not 

over  $45,800. 
Over    $45,800    but    not 

over  $60,000. 
Over    $60,000    but    not 

over  $85,600. 
Over  $85.600 


The  tax  Is: 

No  tax. 

12%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,400. 
$252,    plus    14%    of    the 

excess  over  $5,500. 
$546,    plus    16%   of   the 

excess  over  $7,600. 
$1,234,  plus   19%  of  the 

excess  over  $11,900. 
$2,013.  plus  22%  of  the 

excess  over  $16,000. 
$2,937.  plus  25%  of  the 

excess  over  $20,200. 
$4,037.  plus  29%  of  the 

excess  over  $24,600. 
$5,574.  plus  33%  of  the 

excess  over  $29,900. 
$7,323.  plus  39%  of  the 

excess  over  $35,200. 
$11,457.  plus  44%  of  the 

excess  over  $45,800. 
$17,705.  plus  49%  of  the 

excess  over  $60,000. 
$30,249.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $85,600. 


"(2)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1983.— 


"If  taxable  Income  is: 

Not  over  $3.400 

Over  $3,400  but  not  over 

$5,500. 
Over  $5,500  but  not  over 

$7,600. 
Over  $7,600  but  not  over 

$11,900. 
Over    $11,900    but    not 

over  $16,000. 
Over    $16,000    but    not 

over  $20,200. 
Over    $20,200    but    not 

over  $24,600. 
Over    $24,600    but    not 

over  $29,900. 
Over    $29,900     but     not 

over  $35,200. 
Over    $35,200    but    not 

over  $45,800. 
Over    $45,800    but    not 

over  $80,000. 
Over    $60,000    but    not 

over  $85,600. 
Over    $85,600    but    not 

over  $109,400. 
Over  $109,400 


The  tax  iK 

No  tax. 

11%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,400. 
$231,    plus    13%   of   the 

excess  over  $5,500. 
$504,    plus    15%   of    the 

excess  over  $7,800. 
$1,149.  plus  17%  of  the 

excess  over  $11,900. 
$1,846.  plus  19%  of  the 

excess  over  $16,000. 
$2,644,  plus  23%  Of  the 

excess  over  $20,200. 
$3,656.  plus  26%  of  the 

excess  over  $24,600. 
$5,034,  plus  30%  of  the 

excess  over  $29,900. 
$6,624,  plus  35%  of  the 

excess  over  $35,200. 
$10,334,  plus  40%  of  the 

excess  over  $45,800. 
$16,014,  plus  44%  of  the 

excess  over  $60,000. 
$27,278.  plus  48%  of  the 

excess  over  $85,600. 
$38,702.  plus  50%  Of  the 

excess  over  $109,400. 

"(3)  For  taxable  years  beginning  atter 

1983.— 


"If  taxable  income  Is: 

Not  over  $3.400 

Over  $3,400  but  not  over 

$5,500. 
Over  $5,500  but  not  over 

$7,600. 
Over  $7,600  but  not  over 

$11,900. 
Over    $11,900    but    not 

over  $16,000. 
Over    $16,000    but    not 

over  $20,200. 
Over    $20,200    but    not 

over  $24,600. 
Over    $24,600    but    not 

over  $29,900. 
Over    $29,900    but    not 

over  $35,200. 
Over    $35,200    but    not 

over  $45,800. 
Over    $45,800    but    not 

over  $60,000. 
Over    $60,000    but    not 

over  $85,600. 


The  tax  Is: 

No  tax. 

11%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,400. 
$231.    plus    12%   of   the 

excess  over  $5,500. 
$483,   plus    14%    of   the 

excess  over  $7,600. 
$1,085.  plus  16%  of  the 

excess  over  $11,900. 
$1,741.  plus  18%  of  the 

excess  over  $16,000. 
$2,497,  plus  22%  of  the 

excess  over  $20,200. 
$3,465,  plus  25%  of  the 

excess  over  $24,600. 
$4,790.  plus  28%  of  the 

excess  over  $29,900. 
$6,274,  plus  33%  of  the 

excess  over  $35,200. 
$9,772,  plus  38%  of  the 

excess  over  $45,800. 
$15,168,  plus  42%  of  the 

excess  over  $60,000. 


The  tax  is: 

$25,920,  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $85,600. 
$36,630.  plus  49%  of  the 

excess  over  $109,400. 


August  3,  1981 

"If  taxable  Income  is: 
Over    $85,600    but    not 

over  $109,400. 
Over    $109,400    but    not 

over  $162,400. 

Over  $162,400 $62,600.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $162,400. 

"(b)  Heads  or  Households.— There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of 
every  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold (as  defined  In  section  2(b))  a  tax  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
tables: 

"(1)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1982.— 

"If  taxable  income  Is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $2.300 No  tax. 

Over  $2,300  but  not  over    12%  of  the  excess  over 
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$4,400. 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over 

$6,500. 
Over  $6,500  but  not  over 

$8,700. 
Over  $8,700  but  not  over 

$11,800. 
Over    $11,800    but    not 

over  $15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $18,200. 
Over    $18,200     but     not 

over  $23,500. 
Over    $23,500    but    not 

over  $28,800. 
Over    $28,800    but    not 

over  $34,100. 
Over    $34,100    but    not 

over  $44,700. 
Over    $44,700    but    not 

over  $60,600. 


$2,300. 
$252.    plus    14%    of    the 

excess  over  $4,400. 
$546.    plus    16%    of    the 

excess  over  $6,500. 
$898.    plus    20%   of   the 

excess  over  $8,700. 
$1,518.  plus  22%  of  the 

excess  over  $11,800. 
$2,222.  plus  23%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$2,958,  plus  28%  of  the 

excess  over  $18,200. 
$4,442,  plus  32%  of  the 

excess  over  $23,500. 
$6,138,  plus  38%  of  the 

excess  over  $28,800. 
$8,152,  plus  41%  of  the 

excess  over  $34,100. 
$12,498.  plus  49%  of  the 

excess  over  $44,700. 


Over  $60.600 $20,289.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $60,600. 
"(2)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1983.- 

"If  taxable  Income  Is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $2,300 No  tax. 


Over  $2,300  but  not  over 

$4,400. 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over 

$6,500. 
Over  $6,500  but  not  over 

$8,700. 
Over  $8,700  but  not  over 

$11,800. 
Over    $11,800    but    not 

over  $15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $18,200. 
Over    $18,200    but    not 

over  $23,500. 
Over    $23,500    but    not 

over  $28,800. 
Over    $28,800    but    not 

over  $34,100. 
Over    $34,100    but    not 

over  $44,700. 
Over    $44,700     but    not 

over  $60,600. 
Over    $60,600    but    not 

over  $81,800. 


11%  of  the  excess  over 

$2,300. 
$231.    plus    13%   of   the 

excess  over  $4,400. 
$504.    plus    15%    of    the 

excess  over  $6,500. 
$834.    plus    18%    of    the 

excess  over  $8,700. 
$1,392.  plus  19%  of  the 

excess  over  $11,800. 
$2,000.  plus  21%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$2,672,  plus  25%  of  the 

excess  over  $18,200. 
$3,997,  plus  29%  of  the 

excess  over  $23,500. 
$5,534.  plus  34%  of  the 

excess  over  $28,800. 
$7,336,  plus  37%  of  the 

excess  over  $34,100. 
$11,258,  plus  44%  of  the 

excess  over  $44,700. 
$18,254,  plus  48%  of  the 

excess  over  $60,600. 


Over  $81,800 $28,430.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $81,800. 
"(3)  For  taxable  years  beginning  after 

1983.- 

"If  taxable  income  Is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $2.300 No  tax. 

Over  $2,300  but  not  over    11%  of  the  excess  over 


$4,400. 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over 

$6,500. 
Over  $6,500  but  not  over 

$8,700. 
Over  $8,700  but  not  over 

$11,800. 
Over    $11,800    but    not 

over  $15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $18,200. 
Over    $18,200    but    not 

over  $23,500. 
Over    $23,500    but    not 

over  $28,800. 
Over    $28,800    but    not 

over  $34,100. 


$2,300. 
$231.    plus    12%   of   the 

excess  over  $4,400. 
$483,    plus    14%   of   the 

excess  over  $6,500. 
$791,    plus    17%   of   the 

excess  over  $8,700. 
$1,318,  plus  18%  of  the 

excess  over  $11,800. 
$1,894,  plus  20%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$2,534,  plus  24%  of  the 

excess  over  $18,200. 
$3,806,  plus  28%  of  the 

excess  over  $23,500. 
$5,290.  plus  32%  of  the 

excess  over  $28,800. 


"If  taxable  Income  is: 
Over    $34,100    but    not 

over  $44,700. 
Over    $44,700    but    not 

over  $60,600. 
Over    $60,600    but    not 

over  $81,800. 
Over    $81,800    but    not 

over  $108,300. 


The  tax  is: 

$6,986.  plus  35%  of  the 

excess  over  $34,100. 
$10,696.  plus  42%  of  the 

excess  over  $44,700. 
$17,374,  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $60,600. 
$26,914.  plus  48%  of  the 

excess  over  $81,800. 


Over  $108,300 $39,634.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $108,300. 

"(c)  Unmarried  Individuals  (Other  Than 
Surviving  Spouses  and  Heads  or  House- 
holds).—There  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the 
taxable  income  of  every  individual  (other 
than  a  surviving  spouse  as  defined  in  section 
2(a)  or  the  head  of  a  household  as  defined 
in  section  2(b))  who  is  not  a  married  individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  section  143)  a  tax  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  following 
tables: 

"(1)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1982.— 

"If  taxable  Income  is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $2.300 No  tax. 


Over  $2,300  but  not  over 

$3,400. 
Over  $3,400  but  not  over 

$4,400. 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over 

$6,500. 
Over  $6,500  but  not  over 

$8,500. 
Over  $8,500  but  not  over 

$10,800. 
Over    $10,800    but    not 

over  $12,900. 
Over    $12,900    but    not 

over  $15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $18,200. 
Over    $18,200    but    not 

over  $23,500. 
Over    $23,500    but    not 

over  $28,800. 
Over    $28,800    but    not 

over  $34,100. 
Over    $34,100    but    not 

over  $41,500. 


12%  of  the  excess  over 

$2,300. 
$132,   plus    14%   of   the 

excess  over  $3,400. 
$272,    plus    16%    of    the 

excess  over  $4,400. 
$608,    plus    17%   of   the 

excess  over  $6,500. 
$948,    plus    19%    of    the 

excess  over  $8,500. 
$1,385,  plus  22%  of  the 

excess  over  $10,800. 
$1,847,  plus  23%  of  the 

excess  over  $12,900. 
$2,330,  plus  27%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$3,194,  plus  31%  of  the 

excess  over  $18,200. 
$4,837.  plus  35%  of  the 

excess  over  $23,500. 
$6,692,  plus  40%  of  the 

excess  over  $28,800. 
$8,812,  plus  44%  of  the 

excess  over  $34,100. 


Over  $41.500 $12,068.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $41,500. 

"(2)    For    taxable  years    beginning    in 

1983.- 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $2.300 No  tax. 

Over  $2,300  but  not  over  11%  of  the  excess  over 


$3,400. 
Over  $3,400  but  not  over 

$4,400. 
Over  $4,400  but  not  over 

$8,500. 
Over  $8,500  but  not  over 

$10,800. 
Over    $10,800    but    not 

over  $12,900. 
Over    $12,900    but    not 

over  $15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $18,200. 
Over    $18,200    but    not 

over  $23,500. 
Over    $23,500    but    not 

over  $28,800. 
Over    $28,800    but    not 

over  $34,100. 
Over    $34,100    but    not 

over  $41,500. 
Over    $41,500    but    not 

over  $55,300. 


$2,300. 
$121,    plus    13%    of   the 

excess  over  $3,400. 
$251,   plus    15%   of   the 

excess  over  $4,400. 
$866.    plus    17%    of   the 

excess  over  $8,500. 
$1,257.  plus  19%  of  the 

excess  over  $10,800. 
$1,656.  plus  21%  of  the 

excess  over  $1 2.900. 
$2,097.  plus  24%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$2,865.  plus  28%  of  the 

excess  over  $18,200. 
$4,349,  plus  32%  Of  the 

excess  over  $23,500. 
$6,045,  plus  36%  of  the 

excess  over  $28,800. 
$7,953,  plus  40%  of  the 

excess  over  $34,100. 
$10,913,  plus  45%  of  the 

excess  over  $41,500. 


Over  $55,300 $17,123,  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $55,300. 
"(3)  For  taxable  years  beginning  atter 

1983.— 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $2,300 No  tax. 

Over  $2,300  but  not  over  11%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,400.  $2,300. 

Over  $3,400  but  not  over  $121,   plus   12%   of  the 

$4,400.  excess  over  $3,400. 

Over  $4,400  but  not  over  $241.    plus    14%   of   the 

$6,500.  excess  over  $4,400. 


"If  taxable  income  is: 
Over  $6,500  but  not  over 

$8,500. 
Over  $8,500  but  not  over 

$10,800. 
Over    $10,800    but    not 

over  $12,900. 
Over    $12,900    but    not 

over  $15,000. 
Over    $15,000    but    not 

over  $18,200. 
Over    $18,200    but    not 

over  $23,500. 
Over    $23,500    but    not 

over  $28,800. 
Over    $28,800    but    not 

over  $34,100. 
Over    $34,100    but    not 

over  $41,500. 
Over    $41,500    but    not 

over  $55,300. 
Over    $55,300    but    not 

over  $81,800. 


The  tax  is: 

$535.    plus    15%    of    the 

excess  over  $6,500. 
$835.    plus    16%    of    the 

excess  over  $8,500. 
$1,203.  plus  18%  of  the 

excess  over  $10,800. 
$1,581.  plus  20%  of  the 

excess  over  $12,900. 
$2,001.  plus  23%  of  the 

excess  over  $15,000. 
$2,737.  plus  26%  of  the 

excess  over  $18,200. 
$4,115.  plus  30%  of  the 

excess  over  $23,500. 
$5,705.  plus  34%  of  the 

excess  over  $28,800. 
$7,507.  plus  38%  of  the 

excess  over  $34,100. 
$10,319,  plus  42%  of  the 

excess  over  $41,500. 
$16,115.  plus  48%  of  the 

excess  over  $55,300. 


Over  $81.800 $28,835.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $81,800. 

"(d)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Separate 
Returns.— There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the 
taxable  income  of  every  married  individual 
(as  defined  in  section  143)  who  does  not 
make  a  single  return  jointly  with  his  spouse 
under  section  6013  a  tax  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  tables: 

"(1)    For    taxable    years    beginning    in 

1982.— 


"If  taxable  income  is: 

Not  over  $1.700 

Over  $1,700  but  not  over 

$2,750. 
Over  $2,750  but  not  over 

$3,800. 
Over  $3,800  but  not  over 

$5,950. 
Over  $5,950  but  not  over 

$8,000. 
Over  $8,000  but  not  over 

$10,100. 
Over    $10,100    but    not 

over  $12,300. 
Over    $12,300     but     not 

over  $14,950. 
Over    $14,950    but    not 

over  $17,600. 
Over    $17,600    but    not 

over  $22,900. 
Over     $22,900     but     not 

over  $30,000. 
Over    $30,000    but    not 

over  $42,800. 
Over  $42,800 

"(2)    For    taxable 

1983.— 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $1,700 No  tax. 


The  tax  is: 

No  tax. 

12%  of  the  excess  over 

$1,700. 
$126,    plus    14%   of   the 

excess  over  $2,750. 
$273,    plus    16%   of    the 

excess  over  $3,800. 
$617,   plus    19%    of   the 

excess  over  $5,950. 
$1,006,  plus  22%  of  the 

excess  over  $8,000. 
$1,468,  plus  25%  of  the 

excess  over  $10,100. 
$2,018,  plus  29%  of  the 

excess  over  $12,300. 
$2,787.  plus  33%  of  the 

excess  over  $14,950. 
$3,661,  plus  39%  of  the 

excess  over  $17,600. 
$5,728.  plus  44%  of  the 

excess  over  $22,900. 
$8,852.  plus  49%  of  the 

excess  over  $30,000. 
$15,124,  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $42,800. 
YEARS     BEGINNING     IN 


Over  $1,700  but  not  over 

$2,750. 
Over  $2,750  but  not  over 

$3,800. 
Over  $3,800  but  not  over 

$5,950. 
Over  $5,950  but  not  over 

$8,000. 
Over  $8,000  but  not  over 

$10,100. 
Over    $10,100    but    not 

over  $12,300. 
Over    $12,300    but    not 

over  $14,950. 
Over    $14,950    but    not 

over  $17,600. 
Over    $17,600    but    not 

over  $22,9(KI. 
Over    $22,900     but     not 

over  $30,000. 
Over    $30,000    but    not 

over  $42,800. 
Over    $42,800    but    not 

over  $54,700. 


11%  of  the  excess  over 

$1,700. 
$115,    plus    13%   of   the 

excess  over  $2,750. 
$252,    plus    15%   of   the 

excess  over  $3,800. 
$574,   plus    17%   of   the 

excess  over  $5,950. 
$923,    plus    19%    of    the 

excess  over  $8,000. 
$1,322,  plus  23%  of  the 

excess  over  $10,100. 
$1,828,  plus  26%  of  the 

excess  over  $12,300. 
$2,517,  plus  30%  of  the 

excess  over  $14,950. 
$3,312,  plus  35%  of  the 

excess  over  $17,600. 
$5,167,  plus  40%  of  the 

excess  over  $22,900. 
$8,007,  plus  44%  of  the 

excess  over  $30,000. 
$13,639.  plus  48%  of  the 

excess  over  $42,800. 


Over  $54,700 $19,351.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $54,700. 
"(3)  For  taxable  years  beginning  atter 

1983.— 
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"If  taxable  income  Is:  The  Ux  is: 

Not  over  «1.700 No  tax. 

Over  S1.700  but  not  over  11%  of  the  excess  over 

$3,750.  $1,700. 

Over  $3,750  but  not  over  $115.   plus   12%   of  the 

$3,800.  excess  over  $2,750. 

Over  $3,800  but  not  over  $241.    plus    14%   of   the 

$5,950.  excess  over  $3,800. 

Over  $5,950  but  not  over  $543.    plus    18%   of   the 

$8,000.  excess  over  $5,950. 

Over  $8,000  but  not  over  $870.    plus    18%   of    the 

$10,100.  excess  over  $8,000. 

Over    $10,100     but     not  $1,348.  plus  33%  of  the 

over  $13,300.  excess  over  $10,100. 

Over    $12,300    but     not  $1,732.  plus  35%  of  the 

over  $14,950.  excess  over  $13,300. 

Over    $14,950    but    not  $2,395.  plus  28%  of  the 

over  $17,600.  excess  over  $14,950. 

Over    $17,600    but    not  $3,137,  plus  33%  of  the 

over  $32,900.  excess  over  $17,600. 

Over    $22,900     but     not  $4,886,  plus  38%  of  the 

over  $30,000.  excess  over  $22,900. 

Over    $30,000    but    not  $7,584.  plus  42%  of  the 

over  $42,800.  excess  over  $30,000. 

Over    $42,800     but     not  $12,960.  plus  45%  of  the 

over  $54,700.  excess  over  $42,800. 

Over    $54,700     but     not  $18,315.  plus  49%  of  the 

over  $81,200.  excess  over  $54,700. 

Over  $81.200 $31,300.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $81,200. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every 
estate  and  trust  taxable  under  this  subsec- 
tion a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following;  tables: 

•'(1)    For    taxable  years    beginning    in 

1982.— 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $1,050 12%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  $1,050  but  not  over  $126.   plus   14%   of   the 

$2,100.  excess  over  $1,050. 

Over  $2,100  but  not  over  $273.    plus    16%   of   the 

$4,250.  excess  over  $2,100. 

Over  $4,250  but  not  over  $617,    plus    19%    of   the 

$6,300.  excess  over  $4,250. 

Over  $6,300  but  not  over  $1,006,  plus  33%  of  the 

$8,400.  excess  over  $6,300. 

Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $1,468.  plus  35%  of  the 

$10,600.  excess  over  $8,400. 

Over    $10,600    but     not  $3,018.  plus  39%  of  the 

over  $13,350.  excess  over  $10,600. 

Over    $13,350     but     not  $3,787.  plus  33%  of  the 

over  $15,900.  excess  over  $13,350. 

Over     $15,900     but     not  $3,661,  plus  39%  of  the 

over  $21,300.  excess  over  $15,900. 

Over    $21,200     but     not  $5,728.  plus  44%  of  the 

over  $28,300.  excess  over  $21,200. 

Over    $28,300    but    not  $8,852.  plus  49%  of  the 

over  $41,100.  excess  over  $28,300. 

Over  $41.100 $15,124.  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $41,100. 

"(2)    For    taxable  years    beginning    in 

1983.— 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $1,050 11%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  $1,050  but  not  over  $115,    plus    13%   of   the 

$2,100.  excess  over  $1,050. 

Over  $2,100  but  not  over  $253.    plus    15%    of   the 

$4,350.  excess  over  $3,100. 

Over  $4,250  but  not  over  $574.    plus    17%   of   the 

$6,300.  excess  over  $4,250. 

Over  $6,300  but  not  over  $923.   plus   19%   of   the 

$8,400.  excess  over  $6,300. 

Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $1,322,  plus  23%  of  the 

$  1 0,600.  excess  over  $8,400. 

Over    $10,600    but    not  $1,828.  plus  26%  of  the 

over  $13,350.  excess  over  $10,600. 

»Over    $13,250     but     not  $2,517.  plus  30%  of  the 

over  $15,900.  excess  over  $13,250. 

Over     $15,900     but     not  $3,312,  plus  35%  of  the 

over  $21,200.  excess  over  $15,900. 

Over     $21,200     but     not  $5,167,  plus  40%  of  the 

over  $28,300.  excess  over  $31,300. 

Over    $38,300    but    not  $8,007,  plus  44%  of  the 

over  $41,100.  excess  over  $38,300. 

Over    $41,100    but    not  $13,639,  plus  48%  of  the 

over  $53,000.  excess  over  $41,100. 

Over  $53.000 $19,351,  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $53,000. 

"(3)  For  taxable  years  beginning  after 

1983.— 


"If  taxable  income  Is:  The  tax  ts: 

Not  over  $1.050 11%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  $1,050  but  not  over  $115.    plus    13%   of   the 

$3. 100.  excess  over  $  1 .050. 

Over  $3,100  but  not  over  $241,   plus   14%   of   the 

$4,250.  excess  over  $2,100. 

Over  $4,250  but  not  over  $542,    plus    16%    of   the 

$6,300.  excess  over  $4,250. 

Over  $6,300  but  not  over  $870.    plus    18%    of   the 

$8,400.  excess  over  $6,300. 

Over  $8,400  but  not  over  $1,248.  plus  22%  of  the 

$10,600.  excess  over  $8,400. 

Over    $10,600    but    not  $1,733.  plus  35%  of  the 

over  $13,350.  excess  over  $10,600. 

Over    $13,350    but    not  $3,395.  plus  38%  of  the 

over  $15,900.  excess  over  $13,250. 

Over    $15,900    but    not  $3,137.  plus  33%  of  the 

over  $21,300.  excess  over  $15,900. 

Over    $21,200    but    not  $4,886,  plus  38%  of  the 

over  $38,300.  excess  over  $31,200. 

Over    $38,300    but    not  $7,584,  plus  42%  of  the 

over  $41,100.  excess  over  $28,300. 

Over    $41,100    but    not  $12,960,  plus  45%  of  the 

over  $53,000.  excess  over  $41,100. 

Over    $53,000     but     not  $18,315,  plus  49%  of  the 

over  $79,500.  excess  over  $53,000. 

Over  $79.500 $31,300,  plus  50%  of  the 

excess  over  $79,500." 

(b)  Credit  To  Reflect  Equivalent  1981 
Rate  Reduction.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  6428  (relating  to 
refund  of  1974  individual  income  taxes)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  M28.  1981  RATE  REDl'CTION  TAX  CREDIT. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Credit.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  1,  or  against  a  tax  imposed 
in  lieu  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1,  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  in  1981.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

•'(1)  1.25  percent,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  section 
1  (or  in  lieu  thereof)  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  for  Application  of 
This  Section.— 

"(1)  Application  with  other  credits.— In 
determining  any  credit  allowed  under  sub- 
part A  of  part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  (other  than  under  sections  31.  39,  and 
43).  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  shall 
(before  any  other  reductions)  be  reduced  by 
the  credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Credit  treated  as  subpart  a  credit.— 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  credit  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
credit  allowed  under  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1. 

•(c)  Tables  To  Reflect  Credit.— 

"(1)  Section  3  tables.— The  tables  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  section  3 
shall  reflect  the  credit  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(2)  Other  tables.— In  order  to  reflect  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
for  different  levels  of  tax  or  taxable  income, 
the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  modify  the  tables  under  section  1,  or 
■(B)  prescribe  such  other  tables  as  he  de- 
termines necessary." 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  65  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  6428  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  6428.  1981  rate  reduction  tax  credit." 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3(a)  (relating 
to  imposition  of  tax  table  tax)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  which  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  he  determines  appropriate"  after 

■Secretary". 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  (relating  to 
tax  tables  for  individuals)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(5)  Section  may  be  applied  on  the  basis 
OF  TAXABLE  INCOME.— The  Secretary  may 
provide  that  this  section  shall  be  applied  for 


any  taxable  year  on  the  basis  of  taxable 
income  in  lieu  of  tax  Uble  Income." 

(c)  Repeal  of  Maximum  Tax  on  Personal 
Service  Income.— 

(1)  In  general.- Part  VI  of  subchapter  Q 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  maximum  rate  on 
personal  service  income)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3(b)  (relating 
to  tax  tables  for  individuals)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(1)  an  individual  to  whom  section  1301 
(relating  to  income  averaging)  applies  for 
the  taxable  year.'. 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1304  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  for  income  averaging)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(C)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  Q  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  part  VI. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Alternative  minimum  tax.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  55(a)  (relating  to  alter- 
native minimum  tax)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
■$60,000"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■.  exceeds '.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  Personal  holding  company  tax.— Sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  -70 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50 
percent". 

(3)  Amendment  to  section  21.— Section  21 
(relating  to  effect  of  changes  in  rates  during 
taxable  year)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(d)  Section  Not  To  Apply  to  Section  1 
Rate  Changes  Made  by  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  change  in  rates  under  section  1 
attributable  to  the  amendments  made  by 
section  1010  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  or  subsection  (f)  of  section  1  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  in  tax  tables  so  that 
inflation  will  not  result  in  tax  increases)." 

(e)  Withholding  Tables.— 

(I)  Determination  of  withholding.— Sec- 
tion 3402(a)  (relating  to  requirement  of 
withholding  income  tax  at  source)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■'(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding.— 

•'(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  every  employer  making 
payment  of  wages  shall  deduct  and  with- 
hold upon  such  wages  a  tax  determined  in 
accordance  with  tables  or  computational 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
tables  or  procedures  prescribed  under  this 
paragraph  shall— 

•■(A)  apply  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  during  such  periods  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  and 

■'(B)  be  in  such  form,  and  provide  for  such 
amounts  to  be  deducted  and  withheld,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  most  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  and  to  reflect  the  provisions  of 
chapter  1  applicable  to  such  periods. 

■■(2)  Amount  of  wages.— For  purposes  of 
applying  tables  or  procedures  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'the  amount 
of  wages'  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
wages  exceed  the  number  of  withholding  ex- 
emptions claimed  multiplied  by  the  amount 
of  one  such  exemption.  The  amount  of  each 
withholding  exemption  shall  be  equal  to  the 
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amount  of  one  personal  exemption  provided 
in  section  151(b).  prorated  to  the  payroll 
period.  The  maximum  number  of  withhold- 
ing exemptions  permitted  shall  be  calculat- 
ed in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section,  taking 
into  account  any  reduction  in  withholding 
to  which  an  employee  is  entitled  under  this 
section. 

■■(3)  Changes  made  by  section  101  of  the 
ECONOMIC  recovery  TAX  ACT  OF  1981.— Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  modify  the  tables 
and  procedures  under  paragraph  (1)  to  re- 
flect— 

"(A)  the  amendments  made  by  section 
101(b)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  and  such  modification  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1981.  as  if  such  amend- 
ments made  a  5-percent  reduction  effective 
on  such  date,  and 

"(B)  the  amendments  made  by  section 
101(a)  of  such  Act,  and  such  modifications 
shall  take  effect— 

"(i)  on  July  1.  1982.  as  if  the  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  tax  under  section  1  (as  amended 
by  such  section)  were  attributable  to  a  10- 
percent  reduction  effective  on  such  date, 
and 

"(ii)  on  July  1.  1983,  as  if  such  reductions 
were  attributable  to  a  10-percent  reduction 
effective  on  such  date." 

(2)  Wages  paid  for  period  less  than  1 
WEEK.— Section  3402(b)  (relating  to  the  per- 
centage method  of  withholding)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1),  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4).  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  as  redes- 
ignated by  subparagraph  (A),  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  period,  or 
the  time  described  in  paragraph  (2).  in  re- 
spect of  any  wages  is  less  than  one  week,  the 
Secretary,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  may  authorize  an  employer  to  compute 
the  tax  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  as  if 
the  aggregate  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee during  the  calendar  week  were  paid 
for  a  weekly  payroll  period." 

(3)  Zero  bracket  amount.— Paragraph 
(IKG)  of  section  3402(f)  (relating  to  with- 
holding exemptions)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(or  more  than  one  exemption  if  so  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary) "  after  "one  ex- 
emption". 

(4)  Changes  in  withholding.— Section 
3402(i)  (relating  to  additional  withholding) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Changes  in  Withholding.— 
"(l)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  provide  for  Increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  amount  of  withholding  other- 
wise required  under  this  section  In  cases 
where  the  employee  requests  such  changes. 
"(2)  Treatment  as  tax.— Any  Increased 
withholding  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  for 
all  purposes  be  considered  tax  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  this  chap- 
ter." 

(5)  Withholding  allowances.— Subsection 
(m)  of  section  3402  (relating  to  withholding 
allowances  based  on  Itemized  deductions)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Withholding  Allowances.— Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  an 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  additional 
withholding  allowances  or  additional  reduc- 
tions in  withholding  under  this  subsection. 
In  determining  the  number  of  additional 
withholding  allowances  or  the  amount  of 
additional  reductions  In  withholding  under 


this  subsection,  the  employee  may  take  into 
account  (to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  by  such  regulations)— 

"(1)  estimated  Itemized  deductions  allow- 
able under  chapter  1  (other  than  the  deduc- 
tions referred  to  In  section  151  and  other 
than  the  deductions  required  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  adjusted  gross 
Income  under  section  62)  (other  than  para- 
graph (13)  thereof), 

"(2)  estimated  tax  credits  allowable  under 
chapter  1.  and 

"(3)  such  additional  deductions  and  other 
Items  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary 
in  regulations." 

(f )  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general,- The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981. 

(2)  Withholding  amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (e)  shall 
apply  to  remuneration  paid  after  September 
30,  1981;  except  that  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  fe)(5)  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31, 1981. 

SEC.  102.  20-PERCE^fT  MAXIMUM  KATE  ON  NET  CAP- 
ITAL  gain  for  portion  of  1981.  DE- 
CREASE IN  HOLDING  PERIOD. 

(a)  In  General.— If  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  after  June  9,  1981,  and  beginning 
before  January  1,  1982,  a  taxpayer  other 
than  a  corporation  has  qualified  net  capital 
gain,  then  the  tax  imposed  under  section  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

(1)  the  tax  imposed  under  such  section  de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  subsection, 
or 

(2)  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  tax  Imposed  under  such  section  on 
the  excess  of — 

(I)  the  taxable  income  of  the  taxpayer, 
over 

(ii)  40  percent  of  the  qualified  net  capital 
gain  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

(B)  20  percent  of  the  qualified  net  capital 
gain. 

(b)  Appucation  With  Alternative  Mini- 
Mtm  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— If  subsection  (a)  applies 
to  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year,  then 
the  amount  determined  under  section 
55(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to 
the  lesser  of— 

fA)  the  amount  determined  under  such 
section  55(a)(1)  determined  without  regard 
to  this  subsection,  or 

(B)  the  sum  of— 

(I)  the  amount  which  would  be  determined 
under  such  section  55(a)(1)  If  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  Income  was  the 
excess  of— 

(1)  the  alternative  minimum  taxable 
Income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
55(b)(1)  of  such  Code)  of  the  taxpayer,  over 

(II)  the  qualified  net  capital  gain  of  the 
taxpayer,  and 

(ID  20  percent  of  the  qualified  net  capital 
gain. 

(2)  No  credits  allowable.— For  purposes 
of  section  55(c)  of  such  Code,  no  credit  al- 
lowable under  subpart  A  of  part  rv  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  I  of  such  Code  (other 
than  section  33(a)  of  such  Code)  shall  be  al- 
lowable against  the  amount  described  In 
paragraph  ( I )(B)( ID. 

(c)  Qualified  Net  Capital  Gain.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "qualified  net  capital  gain" 
means  the  lesser  of— 

(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 


(B)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year  taking  Into  account  only  gain  or  loss 
from  sales  or  exchanges  occurring  after 
June  9, 1981. 

(2)  Net  capital  gain.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "net  capital  gain"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1222(11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

'd)  Special  Rule  for  Pass-Thru  Enti- 
ties.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  applying  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  with  respect  to  any  pass- 
thru  entity,  the  determination  of  when  a 
sale  or  exchange  has  occurred  shall  be  made 
at  the  entity  level. 

(2)  Pass-thru  entity  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  "pass-thru 
entity"  means— 

(A)  a  regulated  Investment  company, 

(B)  a  real  estate  Investment  trust. 

(C)  an  electing  small  business  corporation, 

(D)  a  partnership, 

(E)  an  estate  or  trust,  and 

(F)  a  common  trust  fund. 

SEC.  103.  DEDICTION  FOR  TWO-EARNER  MARRIED 
COUPLES. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  additional  itemized 
deductions  for  individuals)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  221  as  section  222  and 
by  inserting  after  section  220  the  following 
new  section: 

•SEC.  221.  DEDUCTION  FOR  "TWO-EARNER  MARRIED 
COUPLES. 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— 

"(I)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  $30,000,  or 

"(B)  the  qualified  earned  income  of  the 
spouse  with  the  lower  qualified  earned 
Income  for  such  taxable  year. 

'"(2)  Special  rule  for  i982.— In  the  case  of 
a  taxable  year  beginning  during  1982,  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "5 
percent'  for  "10  percent". 

"(b)  Qualified  Earned  Income  Defined.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  earned  Income' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

""(A)  the  earned  Income  of  the  spouse  for 
the  taxable  year,  over 

'"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
deductions  described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
(7),  (9).  (10),  and  (15)  of  section  62  to  the 
extent  such  deductions  are  propwrly  alloca- 
ble to  or  chargeable  against  earned  Income 
described  In  subparagraph  (A). 

The  amount  of  qualified  earned  income 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws. 

"(2)  Earned  iNcoitE.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  earned  income' 
means  Income  which  Is  earned  Income 
within  the  meaning  of  section  911(d)<2)  or 
401(c)(2)(C).  except  that— 

"(A)  such  term  shall  not  include  any 
amount— 

■■(i)  not  includible  in  gross  Income. 

"(ID  received  as  a  pension  or  annuity. 

"(Hi)  paid}>r  distributed  out  of  an  Individ- 
ual retirem.^t  plan  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  7701ta)(37)), 

"(iv)  received  as  deferred  compensation,  or 

"(V)  received  for  services  performed  by  an 
Individual  in  the  employ  of  his  spouse 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
3121(b)(3)(A)),  and 

"(B)  section  911(d)(2)(B)  .shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  the  phrase  "not  in  excess 
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of  30  percent  of  his  share  of  net  profits  of 
such  trade  or  business'. 

"(c)  Deduction  Disaixowed  for  Individ- 
ual Claiming  Benefits  of  Section  911  or 
931.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  for  any  taxable  year  if  either 
spouse  claims  the  benefits  of  section  911  or 
931  for  such  taxable  year.". 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  in  Computing  Ad- 
justed Gross  Income.— Section  62  (defining 
adjusted  gross  income),  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 112(b)(2)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (15)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(16)  Deduction  for  two-earner  married 
COUPLES.— The  deduction  allowed  by  section 
221." 

(c)  Other  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  85  (relating  to 
unemployment  compensation)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 105(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
section  105(d).  and  section  221". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)(3)  of  section  105  (relat- 
ing to  amounts  received  under  accident  and 
health  plans)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
section  221 '  after  "subsection"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VII 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  221  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  221.  Deduction  for  two-earner  married 

couples. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references." 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1981. 

SEC.    I<M.   ADJISTMENT  TO   PREVENT   INFLATION- 
CAISED  TAX  LNCREASE. 

(a)  Adjustments  to  Individual  Income 
Tax  Brackets.— Section  1  (relating  to  tax 
imposed)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Adjustments  in  Tax  Tables  so  That 
Inflation   Will  Not   Result   in  Tax   In- 

(niEASES.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  December 
15  of  1984  and  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  tables 
which  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the  tables  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  in  the  succeeding  calendar 
year. 

"(2)  Method  of  prescribing  tables.— The 
table  which  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  to  apply 
in  lieu  of  the  table  contained  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  or  (e),  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  in  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  prescribed— 

"(A)  by  increasing— 

"(1)  the  maximum  dollar  amount  on  which 
no  tax  is  imposed  under  such  table,  and 

"(ii)  the  minimum  and  maximum  dollar 
amounts  for  each  rate  bracket  fof  which  a 
tax  is  imposed  under  such  table,  by  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  such  calendar  year, 

"(B)  by  not  changing  the  rate  applicable 
to  any  rate  bracket  as  adjusted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii).  and 

"(C)  by  adjusting  the  amounts  setting 
forth  the  tax  to  the  extent  necessary  to  re- 
flect the  adjustments  in  the  rate  brackets. 
If  any  increase  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10.  such  in- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $10  (or  if  such  increase  is  a  multiple 
of  $5,  such  increase  shall  be  increased  to  the 
next  highest  multiple  of  $10). 

"(3)  Cost-of-living  adjustment.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2),  the  cost-of-living  ad- 


justment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 

"(4)  CPI  FOR  ANY  CALENDAR  YEAR.— Por  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3),  the  CPI  for  any  cal- 
endar year  is  the  average  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  of  the  close  of  the  12-fnonth 
period  ending  on  September  30  of  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(5)  CoNSUBttR  price  index.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (4).  the  term  Consumer  Price 
Index'  means  the  last  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all-urban  consumers  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor." 

(b)  Definition  of  Zero  Bracket 
Amount.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  63  (de- 
fining zero  bracket  amount)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Zero  Bracket  Amount.— Por  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  the  term  'zero  bracket 
amount'  means— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  to  whom 
subsection  (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (d)  of  section  1  ap- 
plies, the  maximum  amount  of  taxable 
income  on  which  no  tax  is  imposed  by  the 
applicable  subsection  of  section  1,  or 

"(2)  zero  in  any  other  case." 

(c)  Personal  Exemptions.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Section  151  (relating 
to  allowance  of  deductions  for  personal  ex- 
emptions) is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  exemption  amount". 

(2)  Exemption  amount.— Section  151  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Exemption  Amount.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "exemption  amount' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 
$1,000  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
$1,000  multiplied  by  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment (as  defined  In  section  1(f)(3))  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
begins.  If  the  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10, 
such  aimount  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $10  (or  if  such  amount  is  a 
multiple  of  $5.  such  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased to  the  next  highest  multiple  of 
$10)." 

(d)  Rfturn  Requirements.— 

( 1 )  Amendments  to  section  60 1 2.— 

(A)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6012(a)(1)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$3,300"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"the  sum  of  the  ex- 
emption amount  plus  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  such  an  individual". 

(B)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  6012(a)(i)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '"$4,400 "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""the  sum  of  the  ex- 
emption amount  plus  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  such  an  individual". 

(C)  Clause  (Hi)  of  section  6012(a)(1)(A)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,400"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""the  sum  of  twice  the 
exemption  amount  plus  the  zero  bracket 
amount  applicable  to  a  joint  return". 

(D)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "'$1,000"  each  place 
it  apt>ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
exemption  amount". 

(E)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6012(a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"(i)  The  term   zero  bracket  amount'  has 

the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 

63(d). 
"(11)  The  term  "exemption  amount'  has 

the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 

151(f)." 


(2)  Amendments  to  section  eois.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  6013(b)(3)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
exemption  amount"', 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$2,000 "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twice 
the  exemption  amount",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  'exemption  amount' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 151(f). " 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984. 

Subtitle  B — Income  Earned  Abroad 

SEC.  111.  PARTIAL  EXCLl'SION  FOR  EARNED 
INCOME  FROM  SOIRCES  WITHOl'T 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREK^N 
HOUSING  COSTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  911  (relating  to 
income  earned  by  individuals  in  certain 
camps)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  911.  CITIZENS  OR  RESIDEN'TS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  LIVING  ABROAD. 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— At 
the  election  of  a  qualified  individual  (made 
separately  with  respect  to  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)).  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
gross  income  of  such  individual,  and  exempt 
from  taxation  under  this  subtitle,  for  any 
taxable  year— 

"(1)  the  foreign  earned  income  of  such  in- 
dividual, and 

(2)  the  housing  cost  amount  of  such  indi- 
vidual. 

"(b)  Foreign  Earned  Income.— 

"(1)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "foreign 
earned  income'  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual means  the  amount  received  by  such  indi- 
vidual from  sources  within  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  countries  which  constitute  earned 
income  attributable  to  services  performed 
by  such  individual  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (d)(1).  whichever  is  applicable. 

"(B)  Certain  amounts  not  included  in 
foreign  earned  income.— The  foreign 
earned  income  for  an  individual  shall  not  in- 
clude amounts— 

"(1)  received  as  a  pension  or  annuity, 

"(ii)  paid  by  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof  to  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  thereof. 

"(iii)  included  in  gross  income  by  reason  of 
section  402(b)  (relating  to  taxability  of  ben- 
eficiary of  nonexempt  trust)  or  section 
403(c)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  a  nonqualified  annuity),  or 

"(iv)  received  after  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  following  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  services  to  which  the  amounts 
are  attributable  are  performed. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  foreign  earned 
income.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  foreign  earned 
income  of  an  individual  which  may  be  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
foreign  earned  income  computed  on  a  daily 
basis  at  the  annual  rate  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  for  each  day  of  the  taxable 
year  within  the  applicable  period  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(d)(1): 


"In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  in: 


The 
annual 
rate  is: 


1982 $75,000 

1983 80,000 

1984 85,000 

1985 90,000 

1986  and  thereafter 95,000. 


"(B)  Attribution  to  year  in  which  serv- 
ices are  performed.— For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing subparagraph  (A),  amounts  received 
shall  be  considered  received  in  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  services  to  which  the 
amounts  are  attributable  are  performed. 

"(C)  Treatment  of  community  income.— 
In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  amounts  received  from  services  per- 
formed by  a  husband  or  wife  which  are  com- 
munity income  under  community  property 
laws  applicable  to  such  income,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  may  be  excludable  from 
the  gross  income  of  such  husband  and  wife 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  equal  the  amount  which  would  be  so 
excludable  if  such  amounts  did  not  consti- 
tute community  income. 

"(c)  Housing  Cost  Amount.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  "housing  cost 
amount'  means  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of— 

""(A)  the  housing  expenses  of  an  individual 
for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

•"(i)  16  percent  of  the  salary  (computed  on 
a  daily  basis)  of  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  who  is  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  annual  rate  paid  for  step  1  of  grade  GS- 
14,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  number  of  days  of  such  taxable 
year  within  the  applicable  period  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(d)(1). 

"(2)  Housing  expenses.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  housing  ex- 
penses' means  the  reasonable  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  for  housing  for  the 
individual  (and.  if  they  reside  with  him.  for 
his  spouse  and  dependents)  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  term— 

"(i)  includes  expenses  attributable  to  the 
housing  (such  as  utilities  and  insurance), 
but 

"(ii)  does  not  include  interest  and  taxes  of 
the  kind  deductible  under  section  163  or  164 
or  any  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  216(a). 

Housing  expenses  shall  not  be  treated  as 
reasonable  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
lavish  or  extravagant  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"(B)  Second  foreign  household.— 

""(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  only  housing  expenses  incurred 
with  respect  to  that  abode  which  bears  the 
closest  relationship  to  the  tax  home  of  the 
individual  shall  t>e  taken  into  account  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

""(ii)  Separate  household  for  spouse  and 
DEPENDENTS.— If  an  individual  maintains  a 
separate  abode  outside  the  United  States 
for  his  spouse  and  dependents  and  they  do 
not  reside  with  him  because  of  living  condi- 
tions which  are  dangerous,  unhealthful.  or 
otherwise  adverse,  then— 

"(I)  the  words  'if  they  reside  with  him"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  disregarded,  and 

"(ID  the  housing  expenses  incurred  with 
respect  to  such  abode  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  paragraph  (1). 


"(3)  Special  rules  where  housing  ex- 
penses NOT  provided  by  EMPLOYER.— 

"(A)  In  general.— To  the  extent  the  hous- 
ing cost  amount  of  any  individual  for  any 
taxable  year  is  not  attributable  to  employer 
provided  amounts,  such  amount  shall  be 
treated  as  a  deduction  allowable  in  comput- 
ing adjusted  gross  income  to  the  extent  of 
the  limitation  of  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Limitation.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  limitation  of  this  sub- 
paragraph is  the  excess  of— 

"■(i)  the  foreign  earned  income  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(11)  the  amount  of  such  income  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(C)  1-YEAR  CARRYOVER  OF  HOUSING 
.\M0UNTS  NOT  ALLOWED  BY  REASON  OF  SUB- 
PARAGRAPH (Bl.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.- The  amount  not  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  for  any  taxable  year 
under  subparagraph  (A)  by  reason  of  the 
limitation  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  deduction  allowable  in  comput- 
ing adjusted  gross  income  for  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year  (and  only  for  the  succeed- 
ing taxable  year)  to  the  extent  of  the  limita- 
tion of  clause  (ii)  for  such  succeeding  tax- 
able year. 

"(ii)  Limitation.— For  purposes  of  clause 
(i),  the  limitation  of  this  clause  for  any  tax- 
able year  is  the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  limitation  of  subparagraph  (B) 
for  such  taxable  year,  over 

"(II)  amounts  treated  as  a  deduction 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"(D)  Employer  provided  amounts.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  em- 
ployer provided  amounts'  means  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  on  l)ehalf  of  the  in- 
dividual by  the  individual's  employer  which 
is  foreign  earned  income  included  In  the  in- 
dividual's gross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
(without  regard  to  this  section). 

"(E)  Foreign  earned  income.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  an  individual's  for- 
eign earned  income  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(2). 

'"(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Qualified  individual.— The  term 
'qualified  individual"  means  an  individual 
whose  tax  home  is  in  a  foreign  country  and 
who  is— 

"(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  he  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a 
foreign  country  or  countries  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  which  includes  an  entire  tax- 
able year,  or 

"(B)  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  who.  during  any  period  of  12  con- 
secutive months,  is  present  in  a  foreign 
country  or  countries  during  at  least  330  full 
days  in  such  period. 
"(2)  Earned  income.— 
"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'earned 
income'  means  wages,  salaries,  or  profes- 
sional fees,  and  other  amounts  received  as 
compensation  for  personal  services  actually 
rendered,  but  does  not  Include  that  part  of 
the  compensation  derived  by  the  taxpayer 
for  personal  services  rendered  by  him  to  a 
corporation  which  represents  a  distribution 
of  earnings  or  profits  rather  than  a  reasona- 
ble allowance  as  compensation  for  the  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered. 

"(B)  Taxpayer  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness.—In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  engaged  in 
a  trade  or  business  In  which  both  personal 


services  and  capital  are  material  income- 
producing  factors,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance as  compensation  for  the  personal  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  taxpayer,  not  in  excess 
of  30  percent  of  his  share  of  the  net  profits 
of  such  trade  or  business,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  earned  income. 

"(3)  Tax  home.— The  term  "tax  home' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  individual,  such 
individual's  home  for  purposes  of  section 
162(a)(2)  (relating  to  traveling  expenses 
while  away  from  home).  An  Individual  shall 
not  be  treated  as  having  a  tax  home  In  a 
foreign  country  for  any  period  for  which  his 
abode  is  within  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Waiver  of  period  of  stay  in  foreign 
COUNTRY.— Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1), 
an  individual  who— 

"•(A)  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of.  or  is 
present  in.  a  foreign  country  for  any  period. 

"(B)  leaves  such  foreign  country  after 
August  31.  1978— 

"(1)  during  any  period  during  which  the 
Secretary  determines,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  or  his  delegate, 
that  Individuals  were  required  to  leave  such 
foreign  country  because  of  war.  civil  unrest, 
or  similar  adverse  conditions  in  such  foreign 
country  which  precluded  the  normal  con- 
duct of  business  by  such  Individuals,  and 

"(11)  before  meeting  the  requirements  of 
such  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and 

"(C)  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  such  individual  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  have  met  such 
requirements  but  for  the  conditions  referred 
to  in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B). 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  Individual 
with  respect  to  the  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  during  which  he  was  a  bona 
fide  resident  of.  or  was  present  in,  the  for- 
eign country,  and  In  applying  subsections 
(b)(2)(A)  and  (c)(l)(B)(li)  with  respect  to 
such  individual,  only  the  days  within  such 
period  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"'(5)  Test  of  bona  fide  residence.— If— 

"(A)  an  Individual  who  has  earned  Income 
from  sources  within  a  foreign  country  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  authorities  of  that 
country  that  he  is  not  a  resident  of  that 
country,  and 

"(B)  such  Individual  is  held  not  subject  as 
a  resident  of  that  country  to  the  Income  tax 
of  that  country  by  its  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  such  earnings, 

then  such  Individual  shall  not  be  considered 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  that  coimtry  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 K  A). 

"(6)  Denial  of  double  benefits.— No  de- 
duction or  exclusion  from  gross  income 
under  this  subtitle  or  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  (Including  any 
credit  or  deduction  for  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  or  accrued  to  a  foreign  country  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States)  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  such  deduction,  exclu- 
sion, or  credit  Is  properly  allocable  to  or 
chargeable  against  amounts  excluded  from 
gross  Income  under  subsection  (a). 

"(7)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Including  regulations 
providing  rules— 

"(A)  for  cases  where  a  husband  and  wife 
each  have  earned  income  from  sources  out- 
side the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  for  married  individuals  filing  sepa- 
rate returns. 

"(e)  Election.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year 
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for  which  made  and  to  all  subsequent  tax- 
able years  unless  revoked  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  Revocation.— A  taxpayer  may  revoke 
an  election  made  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  taxable  year  after  the  taxable  year  for 
which  such  election  was  made.  Except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  any  taxpayer 
who  makes  such  a  revocation  for  any  tax- 
able year  may  not  make  another  election 
under  this  section  for  any  subsequent  tax- 
able year  before  the  6th  taxable  year  after 
the  taxable  year  for  which  such  revocation 
was  made. 

"(f)  Cross  References.— 

For  administrative  and  penal  provisions 
relating  to  the  exclusions  provided  for  in 
this  section,  see  sections  6001,  6011.  6012(c). 
and  the  other  provisions  of  subtitle  P." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  911  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.    911.    Citizens    or    residents    of    the 
United  States  living  abroad." 

(2)  Section  43(cKl)(C)(i)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "relating  to  income  earned  by 
individuals  in  certain  camps  outside  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■relating   to   citizens   or   residents   of   the 

United  States  living  abroad". 

(3)  Sections  1302(b)(2)(A)(i).  1304(b)(1). 
1402(a)(8).  6012(c).  and  6091(b)(l)(B)(iii)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "relating  to 
income  earned  by  employees  in  certain 
camps"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "relat- 
ing to  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States  living  abroad". 

(4)  Sections  37(e)(9)(B),  63(e)(2), 
105(h)<3)(B)(v).  410(b)(3)(C);  879(a)(1), 
1303(c)(2).  and  1304(c)(3)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  911(b)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 9n(d>(2)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  1402(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  described 
in  section  911(d)(1)(B),  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  provided  by  section  911(a)(1) 
shall  not  apply;  and". 

SEC.  112.  REPEAL  «F  DEDUCTION  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PENSES OF  LIVING  ABROAD. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  913  (relating  to 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  of  living 
abroad)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  913. 

(2)  Section  62  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  income)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (14)  and  redesignating  para- 
graphs (15)  and  (16)  as  paragraphs  (14)  and 
(15),  respectively. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  43(c)(1) 
(relating  to  earned  income)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "9i3, "  in  the  caption 
thereof, 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (ii),  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (ill)  as  clause 
(ii). 

(4)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  1034  (relating 
to  rollover  of  gain  on  sale  of  principal  resi- 
dence) is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
913(j)(l)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  911(d)(3)". 

(5)  Section  3401  (relating  to  the  definition 
of  wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph  (18)  and   redesignating   paragraphs 


(19)  and  (20)  as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19),  re- 
spectively. 

(6)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6091(b)(1) 
(relating  to  place  for  filing  returns  and 
other  documents)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  913  (relating  to  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  of  living  abroad)". 

SEC.  113.  EMPLOYEES  LIVING  IN  CAMPS. 

Section  119  (relating  to  meals  or  lodging 
furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Employees  Living  in  Certain 
Camps.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  furnished  lodging  in  a  camp  lo- 
cated in  a  foreign  country  by  or  on  behalf  of 
his  employer,  such  camp  shall  be  considered 
to  be  part  of  the  business  premises  of  the 
employer. 

"(2)  Camp.— Por  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
camp  constitutes  lodging  which  is— 

"(A)  provided  by  or  or  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployer for  the  convenience  of  the  employer 
because  the  place  at  which  such  individual 
renders  services  is  in  a  remote  area  where 
satisfactory  housing  is  not  available  on  the 
open  market, 

"(B)  located,  as  near  as  practicable,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  at  which  such  individ- 
ual renders  services,  and 

"(C)  furnished  in  a  common  area  (or  en- 
clave) which  is  not  available  to  the  public 
and  which  normally  suxommodates   10  or 
more  employees." 
SEC.  lu.  reports  by  secretary. 

Section  208  of  the  Poreign  Earned  Income 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•SEC.  208.  reports  BY  SECRETARY. 

"(a)  General  Role.— As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  and  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
fourth  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  transmit  a  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Plnance  of  the  Senate  on  the 
operation  and  effects  of  sections  911  and 
912  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  Inpormation  From  Federal  Agen- 
cies.—Each  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  pays  allowances  excludable 
from  gross  income  under  section  912  of  such 
Code  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  information  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibil- 
ity under  subsection  (a)." 

SEC.  115.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
(other  than  section  114)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 

Subtitle  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

SEC.  121.  DEDUCTION  FOR  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  BE  ALLOWED  FOR  INDIVID- 
UALS WHO  DO  NOT  ITEMIZE  DEDUC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  170  (relating  to 
charitable,  etc..  contributions  and  gifts)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (i) 
and  (j)  as  subsections  (j)  and  (k).  respective- 
ly, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(i)  Rule  for  Nonitemization  of  Deduc- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  does  not  itemize  his  deductions  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  applicable  percentage 
of  the  amount  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  taken  into 
account  as  a  direct  charitable  deduction 
under  section  63. 


"(2)  Applicable  percentage.— Por  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1).  the  applicable  percentage 
shall   be   determined   under  the   following 
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table; 


"For  taxable  years  beginning 
in- 


1982,  1983  or  1984  . 

1985 

1986  or  thereafter. 


The 
applicable 
percent- 
age is— 

25 

SO 

100. 


"(3)  Limitation  for  taxabli;  years  begin- 
ning BEFORE  19BS.— In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  1985,  the  portion  of 
the  amount  allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
to  which  the  applicable  percentage  shall  be 
applied— 

"(A)  shall  not  exceed  $100  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1982  or  1983,  and 

"(B)  shall  not  exceed  $300  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1984. 
In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  filing  a 
separate  return,  the  limit  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  $50.  and  the  limit  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  t>e  $150. 

"(4)  Termination.— The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  contributions 
made  after  December  31,  1986." 

(b)  Definition  of  Taxable  Income.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
63(b)  (relating  to  individuals)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(C)  the  direct  charitable  deduction,  and". 

(2)  Direct  charitable  deduction  de- 
fined.—Section  63  (defining  taxable  Income) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Direct  Charitable  Deduction.— Por 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  direct 
charitable  deduction'  means  that  portion  of 
the  amount  allowable  under  section  170(a) 
which  is  taken  as  a  direct  charitable  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
170(1)." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  57(b)  (relating 
to  adjusted  itemized  deductions)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "without  regard  to  paragraph 
(3)  thereof"  after  "section  63(f)". 

(2)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  63  (relating  to 
itemized  deductions)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  direct  charitable  deduction." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3(a)(4) 
(relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  table  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  excess  itemized  deductions,  and 

"(11)  the  direct  charitable  deduction,  and". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  after  December  31,  1981,  in  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  such  date. 

SEC.  122.  18-MONTH  PERIODS  FOR  ROLLOVER  OF 
PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE  INCREASED 
TO  2  YEARS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1034  (relating  to 
rollover  of  gain  on  sale  of  principal  resi- 
dence) is  amended  by  striking  out  "18 
months"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "2  years '. 


(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1034(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "18-month"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2-year". 

(2)  Paragraph  (S)  of  section  1034(c)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  old  resi- 
dences (within  the  meaning  of  section  1034 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  sold 
or  exchanged— 

( 1 )  after  July  20.  1981.  or 

(2)  on  or  before  such  date,  if  the  rollover 
period  under  such  section  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section )  expires  on  or  after  such  date. 

8EC.  123.  ONE-TIME  EXCLUSION  OF  GAIN  IN- 
CREASED TO  $125,000. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
121(b)  (relating  to  one-time  exclusion  of 
gain  from  sale  of  principal  residence  by  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  55)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$100,000  ($50,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$125,000  ($62,500". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  resi- 
dences sold  or  exchanged  after 
July  20.  1981. 

SEC.  124.  INCREASES  IN  CREDIT  ALLOWABLE  FOR 
EXPENSES  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  AND  DE- 
PENDENT CARE  SERVICES  NECES- 
SARY  FOR  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT. 

(a)  Increase  in  Percentage  of  Expenses 
Allowed  as  Credit.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 44 A  (relating  to  expenses  for  household 
and  dependent  care  services  necessary  for 
gainful  employment)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  maintains  a  household  which  in- 
cludes as  a  member  one  or  more  qualifying 
individuals  (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(1)), 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  employment-related  expenses 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(2))  paid  by  such 
individual  during  the  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage  defined.— Por 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  appli- 
cable percentage'  means  30  percent  reduced 
(but  not  below  20  percent)  by  1  percentage 
point  for  each  $2,000  (or  fraction  thereof) 
by  which  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$10,000." 

(b)  Increases  in  Dollar  Limits  on 
AMOuirr  Creditable.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
44A  (relating  to  dollar  limit  on  amount  cred- 
itable) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$2,000  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$2,400".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$4,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$4,800". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  44A(e)  (relating  to  earned 
income  limitation)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$166"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$200",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■$333  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$400". 

(c)  Credit  Allowed  for  Certain  Services 
Outside  the  Taxpayer's  Household.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  44A(c)(2)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Exception.— Employment-related  ex- 
penses described  in  subparagraph  (A)  which 
are  incurred  for  services  outside  the  taxpay- 
er's household  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  if  incurred  for  the  care  of— 

"(i)  a  qualifying  Individual  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(A),  or 


"(ii)  a  qualifying  individual  (not  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(A))  who  regularly  spends 
at  least  8  hours  each  day  in  the  taxpayer's 
household." 

(d)  Day  Care  Centers  Must  Meet  State 
Law  Requirements.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 44A(c)  (defining  employment-related 
expenses)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  Dependent  care  centers.— Employ- 
ment-related expenses  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  which  are  incurred  for  services 
provided  outside  the  taxpayer's  household 
by  a  dependent  care  center  (as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (D))  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count only  if — 

"(i)  such  center  complies  with  all  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations  of  a  State  or  unit  of 
local  government,  and 

"(ii)  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  are  met. 

"(D)  Dependent  care  center  defined.- Por 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'de- 
pendent care  center'  means  any  facility 
which— 

"(i)  provides  care  for  more  than  six  indi- 
viduals (other  than  individuals  who  reside 
at  the  facility),  and 

"(ii)  receives  a  fee,  payment,  or  grant  for 
providing  services  for  any  of  the  individuals 
(regardless  of  whether  such  facility  is  oper- 
ated for  profit)." 

(e)  Exclusion  of  Dependent  Care  Assist- 
ance From  the  Income  of  Employees. 

(1)  In  general.— Part  III  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (as  amended  by  section  301)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  129  as 
section  130  and  inserting  after  section  128 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.    129.    DEPENDENT    CARE    ASSISTANCE    PRO- 
GRAMS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  of  an  em- 
ployee does  not  include  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  employer  for  dependent  care 
assistance  provided  to  such  employee  if  the 
assistance  is  furnished  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
gram which  is  described  in  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Earned  Incobce  Limitation.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— The  amount  excluded 
from  the  income  of  an  employee  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  not 
married  at  the  close  of  such  taxable  year, 
the  earned  Income  of  such  employee  for 
such  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is 
married  at  the  close  of  such  taxable  year, 
the  lesser  of — 

•(1)  the  earned  Income  of  such  employee 
for  such  taxable  year,  or 

•'(ii)  the  earned  income  of  the  spouse  of 
such  employee  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  spouses.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  provi- 
sions of  section  44A(e)(2)  shall  apply  in  de- 
termining the  earned  income  of  a  spouse 
who  is  a  student  or  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himself. 

"(c)  Payments  to  Related  Individuals.— 
No  amount  paid  or  incurred  during  the  tax- 
able year  of  an  employee  by  an  employer  in 
providing  dependent  care  assistance  to  such 
employee  shall  be  excluded  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  if  such  amount  was  paid  or  incurred 
to  an  individual— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  whom,  for  such  tax- 
able year,  a  deduction  is  allowable  under 
section  151(e)  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions for  dependents)  to  such  employee  or 
the  spouse  of  such  employee,  or 

••(2)  who  is  a  child  of  such  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  151(e)(3)) 
under  the  age  of  19  at  the  close  of  such  tax- 
able year. 


"(d)  Dependent  Care  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.— 

"( 1 )  In  general.- Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion a  dependent  care  assistance  program  is 
a  separate  written  plan  of  an  employer  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees  to 
provide  such  employees  with  dependent 
care  assistance  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6)  of  this 
subsection. 

■'(2)  Eligibility.- The  program  shall  ben- 
efit employees  who  qualify  under  a  classifi- 
cation set  up  by  the  employer  and  found  by 
the  Secretary  not  to  be  discriminatory  In 
favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  owners, 
or  highly  compensated,  or  their  dependents. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  consideration  employees 
not  Included  In  the  program  who  are  includ- 
ed In  a  unit  of  employees  covered  by  an 
agreement  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  employee  representatives  and 
one  or  more  employers,  if  there  is  evidence 
that  dependent  care  benefits  were  the  sub- 
ject of  good  faith  bargaining  l)etween  such 
employee  representatives  and  such  employ- 
er or  employers. 

"(3)  Principal  shareholders  or  owners.— 
Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer  for  de- 
pendent care  assistance  during  the  year  may 
be  provided  for  the  class  of  Individuals  who 
are  shareholders  or  owners  (or  their  spouses 
or  dependents),  each  of  whom  (on  any  day 
of  the  year)  owns  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  stock  or  of  the  capital  or  profits  interest 
In  the  employer. 

"(4)  No  FUNDING  REQUIRED.— A  program  re- 
ferred to  In  the  paragraph  (1)  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  funded. 

"(5)  Notification  of  eligible  employ- 
EEs.— Reasonable  notification  of  the  avail- 
ability and  terms  of  the  program  shall  be 
provided  to  eligible  employees. 

"(6)  Statement  of  expenses.— The  plan 
shall  furnish  to  an  employee,  on  or  before 
January  31.  a  written  statement  showing 
the  amounts  paid  or  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  employer  In  providing  dependent  care 
assistance  to  such  employee  during  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year. 

"(e)  Definitions  sm  Special  Rules.— Por 
purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  Dependent  care  assistance.— The 
term  'dependent  care  assistance'  means  the 
payment  of,  or  provision  of.  those  services 
which  If  paid  for  by  the  employee  would  be 
considered  employment-related  expenses 
under  section  44A(c)(2)  (relating  to  ex- 
penses for  hoxisehold  and  dependent  care 
services  necessary  for  gainful  employment). 
"(2)  Earned  income.— The  term  "eamed 
Income'  shall  have  the  meaning  given  such 
term  In  section  43(c)(2).  but  such  term  shall 
not  include  any  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  by 
an  employer  for  dependent  care  assistance 
to  an  employee. 

"(3)  Employee.— The  term  "employee"  in- 
cludes, for  any  year,  an  individual  who  Is  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1)  (relating  to  self-employed  Individ- 
uals). 

"(4)  Employer.— An  Individual  who  owns 
the  entire  Interest  In  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  shall  be  treated  as  his  own 
employer.  A  partnership  shall  be  treated  as 
the  employer  of  each  partner  who  is  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3). 
""(5)  Attribution  rules.— 
""(A)  Ownership  of  stock.— Ownership  of 
stock  In  a  corporation  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  provided  under 
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subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  1563  (with- 
out regard  to  section  1563(e)(3)(C)). 

(B)  Interest  in  unincorporated  trade  or 
BUSINESS— The  interest  of  an  employee  in  a 
trade  or  business  which  is  not  incorporated 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  which 
shall  be  based  on  principles  similar  to  the 
principles  which  apply  in  the  case  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(b)  Utilization  test  not  applicable.— A 
dependent  care  assistance  program  shall  not 
l)e  held  or  considered  to  fail  to  meet  any  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  merely  because 
of  utilization  rates  for  the  different  types  of 
assistance  made  available  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

••(7)  Disallowance  or  excluded  amounts 
AS  credit  or  deduction.— No  deduction  or 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter  for  any  aimount  ex- 
cluded from  income  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(2)  Exclusion  from  wages.— 

(a)  ebtployment  taxes  and  collection  of 
income  tax.— Subtitle  C  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  127"  in  section 
3121(a){18)  (relating  to  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act),  section  3306(b)(13) 
(relating  to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act),  and  section  3401(a)(19)  (relating  to  col- 
lection of  income  at  source  on  wages)  and 
mserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  127  or 
129". 

(B)  Social  security  act.— Subsection  (q) 
of  section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (de- 
fining wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  127"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  127  or  129". 

(f )  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(e)(2)  shall  apply  to  remuneration  paid  after 
December  31.  1981. 

SEC.    I2S.   DEDICTION   FOR   ADOPTION    EXPENSES 
PAID  BY  AN  INOIVIDVAL. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  additional  itemized 
deductions  for  individuals),  as  amended  by 
section  103.  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  222  as  section  223  and  by  inserting 
after  section  221  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  222.  adoption  EXPENSES. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— In  the 
ease  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  adoption  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during 
such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount.— The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  adoption  expenses  which 
may  be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  a  child 
shall  not  exceed  $1,500. 

"(2)  Denial  of  double  benefit.— 

"(A)  In  general.- No  deduction  shall  be 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  ex- 
pense for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  is  al- 
lowable under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

"(B)  Grants.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a)  for  any  ex- 
penses paid  from  any  funds  received  under 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  program. 

■(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Qualified  adoption  expenses.— The 
term  'qualified  adoption  expenses'  means 
reasonable  and  necessary  adoption  fees, 
court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and  other  ex- 


penses which  are  directly  related  to  the 
legal  adoption  of  a  child  with  special  needs 
by  the  taxpayer  and  which  are  not  incurred 
in  violation  of  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(2)  Child  with  special  needs.— The  term 
child  with  special  needs'  means  a  child  with 
respect  to  whom  adoption  assistance  pay- 
ments are  made  under  section  473  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. " 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  for  such  part  VII  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  222 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  222.  Adoption  expenses. 
"Sec.  223.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 

SEC.  126.  maximum  RATE  OF  IMPITED  INTEREST 
FOR  SALE  OF  LAND  BETWEEN  RELAT- 
ED PERSONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  483  (relating 
to  interest  on  certain  deferred  payments)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■'(g)  Maximum  Rate  of  Interest  on  Cer- 
tain Transfers  or  Land  Between  Related 
Parties.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied sale,  the  maximum  interest  rate  used  in 
determining  the  total  unstated  interest  rate 
under  the  regulations  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  exceed  7  percent,  compounded 
semiaimually. 

"(2)  Qualified  sale.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  ■qualified  sale'  means 
any  sale  or  exchange  of  land  by  an  individ- 
ual to  a  member  of  such  individual's  family 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  (267(c)(4)). 

"(3)  $500,000  limitation.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  qualified  sale  be- 
tween individuals  made  during  any  calendar 
year  to  the  extent  that  the  sales  price  for 
such  sale  (when  added  to  the  aggregate 
sales  price  for  prior  qualified  sales  between 
such  individuals  during  the  calendar  year) 
exceeds  $500,000. 

"(4)  Nonresident  alien  individuals.— 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  sale  or 
exchange  if  any  party  to  such  sale  or  ex- 
change is  a  nonresident  alien  individual." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  after  June  30.  1981,  pursuant  to 
sales  or  exchanges  after  such  date. 

SEC.  127.  STATE  LEGISLA'TORS  TRAVEL  EXPENSES 
AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsection 
(i)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  State  Legislators'  Travel  Expenses 
Away  From  Home.— 

■■(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is 
a  State  legislator  at  any  time  during  the 
taxable  year  and  who  makes  an  election 
under  this  subsection  for  the  taxable  year— 

■■(A)  the  place  of  residence  of  such  individ- 
ual within  the  legislative  district  which  he 
represented  shall  be  considered  his  home, 

■'(B)  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  expended 
for  living  expenses  (in  connection  with  his 
trade  or  business  as  a  legislator)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  each  legislative  day  of 
such  individual  during  the  taxable  year  by 
the  greater  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  generally  allowable  with 
respect  to  such  day  to  employees  of  the 
State  of  which  he  is  a  legislator  for  per  diem 
while  away  from  home,  to  the  extent  such 


amount  does  not  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
amount  described  in  clause  (ii)  with  respect 
to  such  day,  or 

'■(ii)  the  amount  generally  allowable  with 
respect  to  such  day  to  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  per  diem  while  away  from  home  but 
serving  in  the  United  States,  and 

•■(C)  he  shall  be  deemed  to  \ae  away  from 
home  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  business 
on  each  legislative  day. 

■■(2)  Legislative  days.- For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (I),  a  legislative  day  during  any 
taxable  year  for  any  individual  shall  be  any 
day  during  such  year  on  which— 

■'(A)  the  legislature  was  in  session  (includ- 
ing any  day  in  which  the  legislature  was  not 
in  session  for  a  period  of  4  consecutive  days 
or  less),  or 

■'(B)  the  legislature  was  not  in  session  but 
the  physical  presence  of  the  individual  was 
formally  recorded  at  a  meeting  of  a  commit- 
tee of  such  legislature. 

"(3)  Election.— An  election  under  this 
subsection  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(4)  Section  not  to  apply  to  legislators 
who  reside  near  CAPITOL.— For  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1980. 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  legis- 
lator whose  place  of  residence  within  the 
legislative  district  which  he  represents  is  50 
or  fewer  miles  from  the  capitol  building  of 
the  State." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begirmlng 
on  or  after  January  1,  1976. 

SEC.  128.  RATES  OF  TAX  FOR  PRINCIPAL  CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  527  (relating  to 
political  organizations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Special  Rule  for  Principal  Cam- 
paign Committees.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  political 
organization  which  is  a  principal  campaign 
committee,  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  'the  appro- 
priate rates'  for  'the  highest  rate'. 

"(2)  Principal  campaign  committee  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
sut)section,  the  term  'principal  campaign 
committee'  means  the  political  committee 
designated  by  a  candidate  for  Congress  as 
his  principal  campaign  conunlttee  for  pur- 
poses of— 

■'(i)  section  302(e)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  432(e)),  and 

"(ii)  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Designation.— A  candidate  may  have 
only  1  designation  in  effect  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  at  any  time  and  such  designa- 
tion— 

"(i)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescrilie 
by  regulations,  and 

"(ii)  once  made,  may  be  revoked  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1981. 

TITLE  II— BUSINESS  INCENTIVE 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Cost  Recovery  Provisions 

SEC.  2«1.  ACCELERATED  COST  RECOVERY  SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemized  deductions 
for  Individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  167  the  following 
new  section: 


"SEC.  1(8.  ACCELERATED  COST  RECOVERY  SYSTEM. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  any  tax- 
able year  the  amount  determined  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  recovery  property. 

"(b)  Amount  of  Deduction.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  aggregate  amount 
determined  by  applying  to  the  unadjusted 
basis  of  recovery  property  the  applicable 
percentage  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  tables: 

"(A)  For  property  placed  in  service  after 

DECEMBER    31,    1980,    AMD   BEFORE   JANUARY    1, 
1985.— 


The  applicnble  percentage  for 
the  ctam  of  property  is: 
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"(B)  For  property  placed  in  service  in 

1985.- 


The  applicable  percentage  for 
the  clxus  of  property  is: 
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"(C)  For  property  placed  in  service  after 

DECEMBER  31,  I98S.— 


The  applicable  percentage  for 
the  class  of  property  is: 
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"(2)  15-YEAR  REAL  PROPERTY.— 

"(A)  Ik  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  15-year 
real    property,    the    applicable    percentage 


shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
table  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  pre- 
scribing such  table,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  assign  to  the  property  a  15-year  recov- 
ery period,  and 

"(ii)  assign  percentages  generally  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  use  of  the  175  per- 
cent declining  balance  method  (200  percent 
declining  balance  method  In  the  case  of  low- 
income  housing),  switching  to  the  method 
described  in  section  167(b)(1)  at  a  time  to 
maximize  the  deduction  allowable  under 
subsection  (a). 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  property  Is  placed  in  service  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
months  in  such  year  during  which  the  prop- 
erty was  in  service.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  'low-income  housing' 
means  property  described  in  clause  (I),  (11), 
(III),  or  (iv)  of  section  1250(a)(1)(B). 

"(B)  Special  rule  roR  year  or  disposi- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  a  disposition  of  15-year 
real  property,  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  disposition  occurs  shall  reflect 
only  the  months  during  such  year  the  prop- 
erty was  in  service. 

"(3)  Election  or  difterent  recovery  per- 
centage.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (f)(2),  in  lieu  of  any  applicable 
percentage  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2), 
the  taxpayer  may  elect,  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  classes  of  recovery  property  placed 
In  service  during  the  taxable  year,  the  appli- 
cable percentage  determined  by  use  of  the 
straight  line  method  over  the  recovery 
period  elected  by  the  taxpayer  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 


••i«  >k.  -..•  „f.  The  taxpayer  may  elect 
In  the  ease  of:  ^  recovery  period  of: 

3-year  property 3,  5,  or  12  years. 

5-year  property 5,  12,  or  25  years. 

10-year  property 10,  25,  or  35  years. 

15-year  real  property..  15.  35.  or  45  years. 

15-year  public  utility  15.  35,  or  45  years, 
property. 


"(B)  Operating  rules.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
clause  (II),  the  taxpayer  may  elect  under 
subparagraph  (A)  only  a  single  percentage 
for  property  In  any  class  of  recovery  proper- 
ty placed  In  service  during  the  taxable  year. 
The  percentage  so  elected  shall  apply  to  all 
property  In  such  class  placed  In  service 
during  such  taxable  year  and  shall  apply 
throughout  the  recovery  period  elected  for 
such  property. 

"(ID  Real  property.— In  the  case  of  15- 
year  real  property  the  taxpayer  shall  make 
the  election  under  subparagraph  (A)  on  a 
property-by-property  basis. 

"(Ill)  Convention.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  half-year  con- 
vention shall  apply  to  any  election  with  re- 
spect to  any  recovery  property  (other  than 
15-year  real  property)  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  is  made  under  this  paragraph. 

■•(c)  Recovery  Property.— For  purposes  of 
this  title- 

■■(1)  Recovery  property  defined.— Except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (e),  the  term  ■re- 
covery prop>erty'  means  tangible  property  of 
a  character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation— 

■■(A)  used  In  a  trade  or  business,  or 

"(B)  held  for  the  production  of  Income. 


■'^(2)  Classes  of  recovery  property. 


-Each 
Item  of  recovery  properly  shall  be  assigned 
to  one  of  the  following  classes  of  property: 

"(A)  3-year  property.— The  term  '3-year 
property'  means  section  1245  class  proper- 
ty- 

"(i)  with  a  present  class  life  of  4  years  or 
less:  or 

"(ID  used  In  connection  with  research  and 
experimentation. 

"(B)  5-YEAR  property.— The  term  "5-year 
property'  means  recovery  property  which  is 
section  1245  class  property  and  which  is  not 
3-year  property.  10-year  property,  or  15-year 
public  utility  property. 

"(C)  10- YEAR  property.— The  term  "10-year 
property'  means— 

"(l)  public  utility  property  (other  than 
section  1250  class  property  or  3-year  proper- 
ty) with  a  present  class  life  of  more  than  18 
years  but  not  more  than  25  years;  and 

"(ii)  section  1250  class  property  with  a 
present  class  life  of  12.5  years  or  less. 

"(D)  15-YEAR  real  property.— The  term 
"15-year  real  property'  means  section  .1250 
class  property  which  does  not  have  a 
present  class  life  of  12.5  years  or  less. 

""(E)    15-YEAR    PUBLIC    UTILITY    PROPERTY.— 

The  term  "15- year  public  utility  property" 
means  public  utility  property  (other  than 
section  1250  class  property  or  3-year  proper- 
ty) with  a  present  class  life  of  more  than  25 
years. 

"(d)  Unadjusted  Basis:  Adjustments.— 

"(1)  Unadjusted  basis  defined.— 

■"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'unadjusted  basis"  means  the 
excess  of — 

"(i)  the  basis  of  the  property  determined 
under  part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1 
for  purposes  of  determining  gain  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  adjustments 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  section 
1016(a)),  over 

"(ID  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  that  portion  of  the  basis  for  which 
the  taxpayer  properly  elects  amortization 
(Including  the  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 167(k))  In  lieu  of  depreciation,  and 

'"(II)  that  portion  of  the  basis  which  the 
taxpayer  properly  elects  to  treat  as  an  ex- 
pense under  section  179. 

•"(B)  Time  for  taking  basis  into  ac- 
count.— 

"•(I)  In  general.— The  unadjusted  basis  of 
property  shall  be  first  taken  into  Ttiount 
under  subsection  (b)  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  property  is  placed  in  service. 

"(ID  Redeterminations.- The  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  provide  for  the  method 
of  determining  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
(and  succeeding  taxable  years)  in  which  the 
basis  is  redetermined  (Including  any  reduc- 
tion under  section  1017). 

"'(2)  Dispositions.— 

"(A)  Mass  asset  accounts.— In  lieu  of  rec- 
ognizing gain  or  loss  under  this  chapter,  a 
taxpayer  who  maintains  one  or  more  mass 
asset  accounts  of  recovery  property  may, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, elect  to  Include  In  Income  all  proceeds 
realized  on  the  disposition  of  such  property. 

"'(B)  Adjustment  to  basis.— Except  as  pro- 
vided under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (f)(7).  If  any  re- 
covery property  (other  than  15-year  real 
property  or  property  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  subparagraph  (A)  is 
made)  Is  disposed  of,  the  unadjusted  basis  of 
such  property  shall  cease  to  be  taken  into 
account  In  determining  any  recovery  deduc- 
tion allowable  under  subsection  (a)  as  of  the 
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beginning  of  the  taxable  year  in  which  such 
disposition  occurs. 

"(C)  Disposition  includes  retirement.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'disposition'  includes  retirement. 

"(e)  Property  Excldded  From  Applica- 
tion OF  Section.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Property  placed  in  service  before 
JANUARY  1,  1981.— The  term  recovery  prop- 
erty does  not  include  property  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  before  January  1. 
1981. 

"(2)  Certain  methods  of  depreciation.— 
The  term  'recovery  property'  does  not  in- 
clude property  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  elects  to  exclude  such 
property  from  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  for  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  a 
deduction  would  (but  for  this  election)  be 
allowable  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  property  in  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer, 
the  property  is  properly  depreciated  under 
the  unit-of-production  method  or  any 
method  of  depreciation  not  expressed  in  a 
term  of  years  (other  than  the  retirement-re- 
placement-betterment  method). 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  certain  public  util- 
ity PROPERTY.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  recovery 
property'  does  not  include  public  utility 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
167(I)(3)(A))  if  the  taxpayer  does  not  use  a 
normalization  method  of  accounting. 

"(B)  Use  of  normalization  method  de- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
in  order  to  use  a  normalization  method  of 
accounting  with  respect  to  any  public  utility 
property— 

"(i)  the  taxpayer  must,  in  computing  its 
tax  expense  for  purposes  of  establishing  its 
cost  of  service  for  ratemaking  purposes  and 
reflecting  operating  results  in  its  regulated 
books  of  account,  use  a  method  of  deprecia- 
tion with  respect  to  such  property  that  is 
the  same  as.  and  a  depreciation  period  for 
such  property  that  is  no  shorter  than,  the 
method  and  period  used  to  compute  its  de- 
preciation expense  for  such  purposes:  and 

"(ii)  if  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
property  differs  from  the  amount  that 
would  be  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 167  (determined  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 167(1))  using  the  method  (including  the 
period,  first  and  last  year  convention,  and 
salvage  value)  used  to  compute  regulated 
tax  expense  under  subparagraph  (B)(i).  the 
taxpayer  must  make  adjustments  to  a  re- 
serve to  reflect  the  deferral  of  taxes  result- 
ing from  such  difference. 

"(C)  Public  utility  property  which  is 
not  recovery  property.— In  the  case  of 
public  utility  property  which,  by  reason  of 
this  paragraph,  is  not  treated  as  recovery 
property,  the  allowance  for  depreciation 
under  section  167(a)  shall  be  an  amount 
computed  using  the  method  and  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (B)(i). 

'"(4)  Certain  transactions  in  property 

PLACED  IN  service  BEFORE  1986.— 

"(A)  Section  124s  class  property.— The 
term  "recovery  property"  does  not  include 
section  1245  class  property  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  after  December  31,  1980.  if— 

"(i)  the  property  was  owned  or  used  at 
any  time  during  1980  by  the  taxpayer  or  a 
related  person. 

"(ii)  the  property  is  acquired  from  a 
person  who  owned  such  property  at  any 
time  during  1980,  and.  as  part  of  the  trans- 
action, the  user  of  such  property  does  not 
change. 


"'(iii)  the  taxpayer  leases  such  property  to 
a  person  (or  a  person  related  to  such 
person)  who  owned  or  used  such  property  at 
any  time  during  1980.  or 

"(iv)  the  property  is  acquired  in  a  transac- 
tion as  part  of  which  the  user  of  such  prop- 
erty does  not  change  and  the  property  is  not 
recovery  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  from  which  the  property  is  so  ac- 
quired by  reason  of  clause  (ii)  or  (iii). 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  and  sub- 
paragraph (B).  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  owned  before  it  is  placed  in  service.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  whether  the 
user  of  property  changes  as  part  of  a  trans- 
action shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescrit)ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(B)  Section  1250  class  property.— The 
term  recovery  property'  does  not  include 
section  1250  class  property  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  after  December  31,  1980,  if— 

"(I)  such  property  was  owned  by  the  tax- 
payer or  by  a  related  person  at  any  time 
during  1980: 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer  leases  such  property  to 
a  person  (or  a  person  related  to  such 
person)  who  owned  such  property  at  any 
time  during  1980:  or 

"(iii)  such  property  is  acquired  in  an  ex- 
change described  in  section  1031,  1033,  1038, 
or  1039  to  the  extent  that  the  basis  of  such 
property  includes  an  amount  representing 
the  adjusted  basis  of  other  property  owned 
by  the  taxpayer  or  a  related  person  during 
1980. 

"(C)  Certain  nonrecognition  transac- 
tions.—The  term  "recovery  property'  does 
not  include  property  placed  in  service  by  the 
transferor  or  distributor  before  January  1, 
1981,  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  December  31,  1980.  in  a  transaction  de- 
scribed in  section  332.  351,  361,  371(a), 
374(a),  721,  or  731  (or  such  property  ac- 
quired from  the  transferee  or  acquiring  cor- 
poration in  a  transaction  described  in  such 
section),  to  the  extent  that  the  basis  of  the 
property  is  determined  by  reference  to  the 
basis  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
transferor  or  distributor.  In  the  case  of 
property  to  which  this  subparagraph  ap- 
plies, rules  similar  to  the  rules  described  in 
section  381(c)(6)  shall  apply. 

"(D)  Related  person  defined.— Except  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (E),  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  a  person  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  related  person)  is  related  to 
any  person  if — 

""(i)  the  related  person  bears  a  relationship 
to  such  person  specified  in  section  267(b)  or 
section  707(b)(1),  or 

"(ii)  the  related  person  and  such  person 
are  engaged  in  trades  or  businesses  under 
common  control  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  52). 

For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  in  applying  sec- 
tion 267(b)  and  section  707(b)(1)  10  percent' 
shall  l)e  substituted  for  "50  percent".  The  de- 
termination of  whether  a  person  is  related 
to  another  person  shall  be  made  as  of  the 
time  the  taxpayer  acquires  the  property  in- 
volved. 

"(E)  Liquidation  of  subsidiary,  etc.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  corporation  is 
not  a  related  person  to  the  taxpayer— 

"(i)  if  such  corporation  is  a  distributing 
corporation  in  a  transaction  to  which  sec- 
tion 334(b)(2)(B)  applies  and  the  stock  of 
such  corporation  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph (B)  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
by  purchase  after  December  31,  1980.  or 

"(ii)  if  such  corporation  is  liquidated  in  a 
liquidation  to  which  section  331(a)  applies 


and  the  taxpayer  (or  a  related  person)  by 
himself  or  together  with  1  or  more  other 
persons  acquires  the  stock  of  the  liquidated 
corporation  by  purchase  (meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  334(b)(2)(B))  after 
December  31.  1980. 

"'(F)  Antiavoidance  rule.— The  term  re- 
covery property'  does  not  include  propierty 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  after  December 
31,  1980,  which,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  is  acquired  in  a 
transaction  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
which  is  to  avoid  the  principles  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  and  this  paragraph. 

"(G)  Reduction  in  unadjusted  basis.— In 
the  case  of  an  acquisition  of  property  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C).  the  un- 
adjusted basis  of  the  property  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
such  property  acquired  is  not  recovery  prop- 
erty. 

"(H)  Special  rules  for  property  placed 
in  service  before  certain  percentages  take 
EFFECT.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary— 

"(i)  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  applied  in  determining 
whether  the  tables  contained  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  apply 
with  respect  to  recovery  property,  and 

'"(ii)  if  the  tables  contained  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  do  not 
apply  to  such  property  by  reason  of  clause 
(i),  the  deduction  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  computed— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  transaction  described 
in  subparagraph  (C),  under  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  described  in  section  381(c)(6):  and 

""(II)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  otherwise 
described  in  this  paragraph,  under  the  re- 
covery period  and  method  (including  rates 
prescribed  under  subsection  (b)(1))  used  by 
the  person  from  whom  the  taxpayer  ac- 
quired such  property  (or.  where  such  person 
had  no  recovery  method  and  period  for  such 
property,  under  the  recovery  period  and 
method  (including  rates  prescril>ed  under 
subsection  (b)(1))  used  by  the  person  which 
transferred  such  property  to  such  person). 

""(f)  Special  Rules  for  Application  of 
This  Section.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Components  of  section  12  so  class 
property.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph— 

""(I)  the  deduction  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  res|>ect  to  any  component 
(which  Is  section  1250  class  property)  of  a 
building  shall  be  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  deduction  allowable  with  re- 
spect to  such  building,  and 

"(il)  the  recovery  period  for  such  compo- 
nent shall  begin  on  the  later  of— 

"(I)  the  date  such  component  Is  placed  In 
service,  or 

"(II)  the  date  on  which  the  building  Is 
placed  In  service. 

"(B)  Transitional  rule.— In  the  case  of 
any  building  .placed  In  service  by  the  tax- 
payer before  January  1.  1981.  for  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A)  to  compo- 
nents of  such  buildings  placed  in  service 
after  December  31,  1980,  the  deduction  al- 
lowable under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
such  components  shall  be  computed  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  deduction  allowable 
with  respect  to  the  first  such  component 
placed  In  service  after  December  31.  1980. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
method  of  computing  the  deduction  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such  first  component 
shall  be  determined  as  If  It  were  a  separate 
building. 
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"(C)  Exception  for  substantial  improve- 
ments.— 

"'(I)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  substantial  improvement  shall 
be  treated  as  a  sepiu-ate  building. 

""(II)  Substantial  improvement.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (1),  the  term  "substantial  im- 
provement" means  the  Improvements  added 
to  capital  account  with  respect  to  any  build- 
ing during  any  24-month  period,  but  only  If 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  added  to  such  ac- 
count during  such  period  equals  or  exceeds 
25  percent  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
building  (determined  without  regard  to  the 
adjustments  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  1016(a))  as  of  the  first  day  of 
such  period. 

""(ill)  Improvements  must  be  made  after 
building  in  service  for  3  YEARS.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "substan- 
tial improvement"  shall  not  include  any  im- 
provement made  before  the  date  3  years 
after  the  building  was  placed  In  service. 

""(2)  Recovery  property  used  predomi- 
nantly outside  the  united  states.— 

""(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  in  the  case  of  re- 
covery property  which,  during  the  taxable 
year.  Is  used  predominantly  outside  the 
United  States,  the  recovery  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  be.  In  lieu  of  the 
amount  determined  under  sutisectlon  (b), 
the  amount  determined  by  applying  to  the 
unadjusted  basis  of  such  property  the  appli- 
cable percentage  determined  under  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  prescribing  such 
tables,  the  Secretary  shall— 

'"(i)  assign  the  property  described  In  this 
subparagraph  to  classes  in  accordance  with 
the  present  class  life  (or  12  years  in  the  case 
of  personal  property  with  no  present  class 
life)  of  such  property;  and 

'"(ID  assign  percentages  (taking  into  ac- 
count the  half-year  convention)  determined 
in  accordance  with  use  of  the  method  of  de- 
preciation described  in  section  167(b)(2), 
switching  to  the  method  descrll>ed  in  sec- 
tion 167(b)(1)  at  a  time  to  maximize  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  subsection  (a). 
"(B)  Real  property.— 
"(l)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (C),  In  the  case  of  15-year  real 
property  which,  during  the  taxable  year,  is 
predominantly  used  outside  the  United 
States,  the  recovery  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b),  the  amount 
determined  by  applying  to  the  unadjusted 
basis  of  such  property  the  applicable  per- 
centage determined  under  tables  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  prescribing  such  tables, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

'"(I)  assign  to  the  property  described  in 
this  subparagraph  a  35-year  recovery 
period:  and 

""(II)  assign  percentages  (taking  Into  ac- 
count the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(2)(A))  determined  In  accordance  with 
use  of  the  method  of  depreciation  described 
In  section  167(j)(l)(B),  switching  to  the 
method  described  in  section  167(b)(1)  at  a 
time  to  maximize  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(ID  Special  rule  for  disposition.— In  the 
case  of  a  disposition  of  15-year  real  property 
described  In  clause  (i),  subsection  (b)(2)(B) 
shall  apply. 

■•(C)  Election  of  different  recovery  per- 
centage.— 

"(1)  General  role.— The  taxpayer  may 
elect,  with  respect  to  one  or  more  classes  of 
recovery  property  described  in  this  para- 


graph, to  determine  the  applicable  percent- 
age under  this  paragraph  by  use  of  the 
straight-line  method  over  the  recovery 
period  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 


'In  the  case  of: 


The  taxpayer  may 

elect  a  recovery 

period  of: 

3-year  property The  present  class 

life,  5  or  12  yetu^. 

5-year  property The  present  class 

life,  12  or  25  years. 

10-year  property The  present  class 

life,  25  or  35  years. 

15-year  real  property..  35  or  45  years. 

15-year  public  utility  The  present  class 
property.  life,  35  or  45  years. 


"(11)  Operating  rules.— 

"(I)  Period  elected  by  taxpayer.— Except 
as  provided  In  subclause  (II),  the  taxpayer 
may  elect  under  clause  (i)  for  any  taxable 
year  only  a  single  recovery  period  for  recov- 
ery property  described  In  this  paragraph 
which  Is  placed  In  service  during  such  tax- 
able year,  which  has  the  same  present  class 
life,  and  which  is  in  the  same  class  under 
subsection  (c)(2).  The  period  so  elected  shall 
not  t>e  shorter  than  such  present  class  life. 

"(II)  Real  property.— In  the  case  of  15- 
year  real  property,  the  election  under  clause 
(i)  shall  be  made  on  a  property-by-property 
basis. 

"(D)   Determination   of   property   used 

PREDOMINANTLY  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 

states.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, rules  similar  to  the  rules  under  section 
48(a)(2)  (Including  the  exceptions  under 
subparagraph  (B))  shall  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining whether  property  is  used  predomi- 
nantly outside  the  United  States. 

"(E)  Convention.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  half-year  con- 
vention shall  apply  for  purposes  of  any  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (C)  (other 
than  any  determination  with  respect  to  15- 
year  real  property). 

'"(3)  RRB  REPLACEMENT  PROPERTY.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  RRB  re- 
placement property  placed  in  service  before 
January  1,  1985,  the  recovery  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  be.  In  lieu  of  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (b), 
the  amount  determined  by  applying  to  the 
unadjusted  basis  of  such  property  the  appli- 
cable percentage  determined  under  tables 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  in  prescribing  such 
tables,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  use  the  recovery  period  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


'If  the  year  property  is  placed  in 
service  is: 


1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 


The 

recovery 

period 

is: 

1 
2 
3 
4 


and 

"(ID  assign  percentages  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  use  of  the  method  of  depre- 
ciation described  in  section  167(b)(2), 
switching  to  the  method  described  in  sec- 
tion 167(b)(3)  at  a  time  to  maximize  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
(taking  Into  account  the  half-year  conven- 
tion). 


"(B)  RRB  REPLACEMENT  PROPERTY  DE- 
FINED.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  RRB  replacement  property'  means  re- 
placement track  material  (Including  rail, 
ties,  other  track  material,  and  ballast)  in- 
stalled by  a  railroad  (Including  a  railroad 
switching  or  terminal  company)  if— 

"(i)  the  replacement  is  made  pursuant  to  a 
scheduled  program  for  replacement, 

"(ID  the  replacement  Is  made  pursuant  to 
observations  by  malntenance-of-way  person- 
nel or  specific  track  material  needing  re- 
placement. 

"(iii)  the  replacement  is  made  pursuant  to 
the  detection  by  a  rail-test  car  of  specific 
track  material  needing  replacement,  or 

"(Iv)  the  replacement  Is  made  as  a  result 
of  a  casualty. 

Replacements  made  as  a  result  of  a  casualty 
shall  be  RRB  replacement  property  only  to 
the  extent  that,  in  the  case  of  each  casual- 
ty, the  replacement  cost  with  respect  to  the 
replacement  track  material  exceeds  $50,000. 
"(4)  Manner  and  time  for  making  elec- 
tions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  election  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  property  Is  placed  In  service. 

"(B)  Made  on  return.— Any  election  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  the  taxpayer's 
return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  concerned. 

"(C)  Revocation  only  with  consent.— 
Any  election  under  this  section,  once  made, 
may  be  revoked  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(5)  Short  taxable  years.— In  the  case  of 
a  taxable  year  that  is  less  than  12  months, 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  relationship  to  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction, determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph,  as  the  number  of  months  in  the 
short  taxable  year  bears  to  12.  In  such  case, 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  for  subsequent 
taxable  years  shall  be  appropriately  adjust- 
ed in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  determination  of 
when  a  taxable  year  begins  shall  l>e  made  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  deduction  with  respect  to  any 
property  for  the  first  taxable  year  of  the 
lessor  for  whleh  an  election  under  para- 
graph (8)  is  In  effect  with  respect  to  such 
property. 

"(6)  Leasehold  improvements.— For  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  a  leasehold 
improvement  which  is  recovery  property 
shall  be  amortized  over  the  term  of  the 
lease,  the  recovery  period  (taking  into  ac- 
count any  election  under  paragraph  (2)(C) 
of  this  subsection  or  under  subsection  (b)(3) 
with  respect  to  such  property)  of  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  taken  into  account  in  lieu  of  its 
useful  life. 

"(7)  Special  rule  for  acquisitions  and 
dispositions  in  nonrecognition  transac- 
tions.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  deduction  allowed 
under  this  section  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  recovery  property  is  acquired  or  is 
disposed  of  in  a  transaction  in  which  gain  or 
loss  is  not  recognized  in  whole  or  in  part 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
"(8)  Speciat.  rule  for  leases.— 
"(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  qualified  leased  prop- 
erty, if  all  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
characterize  such  agreement  as  a  lease  and 
elect  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph apply   with   respect  to  such  agree- 
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ment.  and  if  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
grapti  (B)  are  met.  then,  for  purposes  of  this 
subtitle— 

"(i)  such  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a 
lease  entered  into  by  the  parties  (and  any 
party  which  is  a  corporation  described  in 
subparagraph  (BXiXI)  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  entered  into  the  lease  in  the  course  of 
carrying  on  a  trade  or  business),  and 

"(ii)  the  lessor  shall  be  treated  as  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  the  lessee  shall 
be  treated  as  the  lessee  of  the  property. 

"(B)  Certain  requirements  must  be 
MET.— The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  if— 

"(i)  the  lessor  is— 

"(I)  a  corporation  (other  than  an  electing 
small  business  corporation  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1371(b))  or  a  personal 
holding  company  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  542(a))). 

"(II)  a  partnership  all  of  the  partners  of 
which  are  corjjorations  described  in  sub- 
clause (I),  or 

"(III)  a  grantor  trust  with  respect  to 
which  the  grantor  and  all  beneficiaries  of 
the  trust  are  described  in  subclause  (I)  or 
(II). 

"(ii)  the  minimum  investment  of  the 
lessor— 

"(I)  at  the  time  the  property  is  first 
placed  in  service  under  the  lease,  and 

"(ID  at  all  times  during  the  term  of  the 
lease. 

is  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property,  and 

"(iii)  the  term  of  the  lease  (including  any 
extensions)  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 

"(I)  90  percent  of  the  useful  life  of  such 
property  for  purposes  of  section  167.  or 

"(II)  150  percent  of  the  present  class  life 
of  such  property. 

"(C)  No  other  factors  TAKEN  INTO  AC- 
COUNT.—If  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  are  met  with  respect  to 
any  transaction  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  no  other  factors  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  making  a  determination  as  to 
whether  subparagraph  (A)  (i)  or  (ii)  applies 
with  respect  to  such  transaction. 

"(D)       QUAI-IFIED       LEASED       PROPERTY       DE- 

riHED.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
the  term  qualified  leased  property"  means 
recovery  property  (other  than  a  qualified 
rehabilitated  building  within  the  meaning 
of  section  48(g)(1))  which  is— 

"(i)  new  section  38  property  (as  defined  in 
section  48(b))  of  the  lessor  which  is  leased 
within  3  months  after  such  property  was 
placed  In  service  and  which,  if  acquired  by 
the  lessee,  would  have  been  new  section  38 
property  of  the  lessee, 

"(ii)  property— 

"(I)  which  was  new  section  38  property  of 
the  lessee, 

"(II)  which  was  leased  within  3  months 
after  such  property  was  placed  in  service  by 
the  lessee,  and 

"(III)  with  respect  to  which  the  adjusted 
basis  of  the  lessor  does  not  exceed  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  lessee  at  the  time  of  the 
lease,  or 

"(iii)  property  which  is  a  qualified  mass 
commuting  vehicle  (as  defined  in  section 
103(b)(9))  and  which  is  financed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  obligations  the  Interest  on  which 
is  excludable  from  income  under  section 
103(a). 

For  purposes  of  this  title  (other  than  this 
subparagraph),  any  property  described  in 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  to  which  subparagraph  (A) 
applies  shall  be  deemed  originally  placed  in 
service  not  earlier  than  the  date  such  prop- 
erty is  used  under  the  lease.  In  the  case  of 


property  placed  in  service  after  December 
31.  1980.  and  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subparagraph,  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  applied  by  submitting  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph' 
for  'such  property  was  placed  in  service'. 

"(E)  Minimum  investment.— 

"(i)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  term  minimum  investment' 
means  the  amount  the  lessor  has  at  risk 
with  respect  to  the  property  (other  than  fi- 
nancing from  the  lessee  or  a  related  party  of 
the  lessee). 

"(ii)  Special  rule  for  purchase  require- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  clause  (i).  an  agree- 
ment between  the  lessor  and  lessee  requir- 
ing either  or  both  parties  to  purchase  or  sell 
the  qualified  leased  property  at  some  price 
(whether  or  not  fixed  in  the  agreement)  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  term  shall  not  affect 
the  amount  the  lessor  is  treated  as  having 
at  risk  with  respect  to  the  property. 

"(F)  Characterization  by  parties.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  a  person  is  a  lessor  or 
lessee  or  property  is  leased  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  characterization  of  such 
person  or  property  under  the  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(G)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, including  (but  not  limited  to)  regula- 
tions consistent  with  such  purposes  which 
limit  the  aggregate  amount  of  (and  timing 
of)  deductions  and  credits  in  respect  of 
qualified  leased  property  to  the  aggregate 
amount  (and  the  timing)  allowable  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph. 

"(H)  Cross  Reference.— 

"For  special  recapture  in  cases  wliere  lessee  ac- 
quires qualifled  leased  property,  see  section  1245. 

"(9)  Salvage  value.— No  salvage  value 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  deduction  allowable  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(10)  Transferee  bound  by  transferor's 
period  and  method  in  certain  cases.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  recovery 
property  transferred  in  a  transaction  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B),  the  transferee 
shall  be  treated  as  the  transferor  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  so 
much  of  the  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
feree as  does  not  exceed  the  adjusted  basis 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferor. 

"(B)  Transfers  covered.— The  transac- 
tions described  in  this  subparagraph  are— 

"(i)  a  transaction  described  in  section  332 
(other  than  a  transaction  with  resi>ect  to 
which  the  basis  is  determined  under  section 
334(b)(2)).  351.  361,  371(a).  374(a),  721,  or 
731; 

"(ii)  an  acquisition  (other  than  described 
in  clause  (i))  from  a  related  person  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (D)  of  sul>section 
(e)(4)):  and 

"'(ill)  an  acquisition  followed  by  a  lease- 
back to  the  person  from  whom  the  property 
is  acquired. 

"(C)  Property  reacquired  by  the  taxpay- 
er.—Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  recovery  property  which  is  dis- 
posed of  and  then  reacquired  by  the  taxpay- 
er shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing the  deduction  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  if  such  property  had  not  been  dis- 
posed of. 

"(D)  Exception.— This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transaction  to  which  sub- 
section (e)(4)  applies. 

"(11)  Special  rules  for  cooperatives.— In 
the  case  of  a  cooperative  organization  de- 


scribed  in  section    1381(a),   the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  provide— 

"'(A)  for  allowing  allocation  units  to  make 
separate  elections  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  recovery  property,  and 

"(B)  for  the  allocation  of  the  deduction  al- 
lowable under  sut>section  (a)  among  alloca- 
tion units. 

"(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Public  utility  property.— The  term 
"public  utility  property'  means  property  de- 
scribed in  section  167(1)(3)(A). 

"(2)  Present  class  life.— The  term 
"present  class  life'  means  the  class  life  (if 
any)  which  would  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  property  as  of  January  1.  1981.  under 
subsection  (m)  of  section  167  (determined 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (4)  thereof  and 
as  if  the  taxpayer  had  made  an  election, 
under  such  subsection). 

'"(3)  Section  i34S  class  property.— The 
term  'section  1245  class  property'  means 
tangible  property  described  in  section 
1245(a)(3)  other  than  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D). 

"(4)  Section  ijso  class  property.— The 
term  section  1250  class  property'  means 
property  described  in  section  1250(c)  and 
property  described  in  section  1245(a)(3)(C). 

"(5)  Research  and  experimentation.— The 
term  'research  and  experimentation'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  the  term  research  or 
experimental  has  under  section  174. 

"(6)  RRB  property  defined.— For  pur 
poses  of  this  section,  the  term  "RRB  proper- 
ty' means  property  which  under  the  taxpay- 
er's method  of  depreciation  before  January 
1,  1981,  would  have  been  depreciated  using 
the  retirement-replacement-betterment 

method. 

"(7)  Manufactured  homes.— The  term 
'manufactured  home'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  in  section  603(6)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
which  is  1250  class  property  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing unit. 

"(8)  Qualified  coal  tjtilization  proper- 
ty.— 

"(A)  In  general —The  term  qualified  coal 
utilization  property'  means  that  portion  of 
the  unadjusted  basis  of  coal  utilization 
property  which  bears  the  same  ratio  (but 
not  greater  than  1)  to  such  unadjusted  basis 
as— 

"(i)  the  Btu's  of  energy  produced  by  the 
powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning  installa- 
tion before  the  conversion  or  replacement 
involving  coal  utilization  property,  bears  to 

"(ii)  the  Btu's  of  energy  produced  by  such 
powerplant  or  installation  after  such  con- 
version or  replacement. 

"(B)  In  general.- The  term  'coal  utiliza- 
tion property'  means— 

"(i)  a  boiler  or  burner— 

"(I)  the  primary  fuel  for  which  is  coal  (In- 
cluding lignite),  and 

"(II)  which  replaces  an  existing  boiler  or 
burner  which  is  part  of  a  powerplant  or 
major  fuel-burning  installation  and  the  pri- 
mary fuel  for  which  is  oil  or  natural  gas  or 
any  product  thereof,  and 

"(ii)  equipment  for  converting  an  existing 
boiler  or  burner  described  in  clause  (i)(II)  to 
a  boiler  or  burner  the  primary  fuel  for 
which  will  be  coal. 

"(C)  Powerplant  and  major  fuel-burning 
installation.— The  terms  'powerplant'  and 
'major  fuel-burning  installation'  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  paragraphs 
(7)  and  (10)  of  section  103(a)  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 
respectively. 
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"(D)  EIxistinc  boiler  or  burner.- The 
term  'existing  boiler  or  burner'  means  a 
lx>iler  or  burner  which  was  placed  in  service 
before  January  1, 1981. 

"(E)  Replacement  of  existing  boiler  or 
BURNER.— A  boiler  or  burner  shall  be  treated 
as  replacing  a  boiler  or  burner  if  the  taxpay- 
er certifies  that  the  boiler  or  burner  which 
is  to  be  replaced— 

"(i)  was  used  during  calendar  year  1980 
for  more  than  2.000  hours  of  full  load  peak 
use  (or  equivalent  thereof),  and 

(ii)  will  not  be  used  for  more  than  2,000 
hours  of  such  use  during  any  12-month 
period  after  the  t)oiler  or  burner  which  is  to 
replace  such  boiler  or  burner  is  placed  in 
service. 

"(h)  Special  Rules  for  Recovery  Proper- 
ty Classes.— For  purp>oses  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Certain  horses.— The  term  '3-year 
property'  includes— 

"(A)  any  race  horse  which  is  more  than  2 
years  old  at  the  time  such  horse  is  placed  in 
service;  or 

"(B)  any  other  horse  which  is  more  than 
12  years  old  at  such  time. 

"(2)  Railroad  tank  cars.— The  term  '10- 
year  property'  includes  railroad  tank  cars. 

"(3)  Manufactured  homes.— The  term  "10- 
year  property"  includes  manufactured 
homes. 

"(4)  Qualified  coal  utilization  proper- 
ty.—The  term  '10- year  property'  includes 
qualified  coal  utilization  property  which  is 
not  3-year  property,  5-year  property,  or  10- 
year  property  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  paragraph ). 

"(5)  Application  with  other  classes.— 
Any  property  which  is  treated  as  included  in 
a  class  or  property  by  reason  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  treated  as  property  includ- 
ed in  any  other  class. 

"(i)  Cross  Reference.— 
"For  special  rules  with  respect  to  certain 
gain  derived  from  disposition  of  recovery 
property,  see  sections  1245  and  1250." 

(b)  Single  Purpose  Agricultural  or  Hor- 
ticultural Structures  and  Petroleum 
Product  Storage  Facilities  Treated  as  Sec- 
tion 1245  Property.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1245(a)  (dpfiring  se'-tion  1245  property) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D),  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  a  single  pur[>ose  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural structure  (as  defined  in  section 
48(p)),  or 

"(F)  a  storage  facility  used  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  petroleum  or  any 
primary  product  of  petroleum." 

(c)  Repeal  or  Section  263(e).— Subsection 
(e)  of  section  263  is  hereby  repealed. 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  167  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.      168.     Accelerated     cost      recovery 
system." 

SEC.  202.  ELECTION  TO  EXPENSE  CERTAIN  DEPRE- 
CIABLE Bl'SINESS  ASSETS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  179  (relating  to 
additional  first-year  depreciation  allowance 
for  small  business)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SEC.  179.  ELECTION  TO  EXPENSE  CERTAIN  DEPRE- 
CIABLE BL'SINESS  ASSETS. 

"(a)  Treatment  as  Expenses.— A  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  treat  the  cost  of  any  section 
179  property  as  an  expense  which  is  not 
chargeable  to  capital  account.  Any  cost  so 
treated  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 


the  taxable  year  in  which  the  section  179 
property  is  placed  in  service. 

"(b)  Dollar  Limitation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  aggregate  cost 
which  may  be  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  applicable  amount: 

The 
"If  the  taxable  year  begins  in:      applicable 

amount  is: 

1981 „ $0 

1982 $5,000 

1983 _ $5,000 

1984 $7,500 

1985 $7,500 

1986  or  thereafter $10,000. 


"(2)  Married  individuals  filing  separate- 
ly.—In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  filing 
separate  returns  for  a  taxable  year,  the  ap- 
plicable amount  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  other- 
wise determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(c)  Election.— 

"(1)  In  general.— An  election  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  shall— 

"(A)  specify  the  items  of  section  179  prop- 
erty to  which  the  election  applies  and  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  each  of  such  items 
which  is  to  be  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
section (a),  and 

"(B)  be  made  on  the  taxpayer's  return  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year. 

Such  election  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe. 

"(2)  Election  irrevocable.— Any  election 
made  under  this  section,  and  any  specifica- 
tion contained  in  any  such  election,  may  not 
be  revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Section  179  property.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  section  179  proper- 
ty' means  any  recovery  property  which  is 
section  38  property  and  which  is  acquired  by 
purchase  for  use  in  a  trade  or  business. 

"(2)  Purchase  defined.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  term  'purchase'  means 
any  acquisition  of  property,  but  only  if— 

"(A)  the  property  is  not  acquired  from  a 
person  whose  relationship  to  the  person  ac- 
quiring it  would  result  in  the  disallowance 
of  losses  under  section  267  or  707(b)  (but,  in 
applying  section  267  (b)  and  (c)  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
267(c)  shall  be  treated  as  providing  that  the 
family  of  an  individual  shall  Include  only 
his  spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal  descend- 
ants), 

"(B)  the  property  is  not  acquired  by  one 
component  member  of  a  controlled  group 
from  another  component  member  of  the 
same  controlled  group,  and 

"(C)  the  basis  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  not  de- 
termined- 

"(i)  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to  the 
adjusted  basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 

"(ii)  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to 
property  acquired  from  a  decedent). 

'"(3)  Cost.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  cost  of  property  does  not  include  so 
much  of  the  basis  of  such  property  as  is  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  basis  of  other 
property  held  at  any  time  by  the  person  ac- 
quiring such  property. 

'"(4)  Section  not  to  apply  to  estates  and 
TRUSTS.— This  section  shall  not  apply  to  es- 
tates and  trusts. 


"(5)  Section  not  to  apply  to  certain  non- 
corporate LESSORS.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  section  179  property  purchased 
by  any  person  described  in  section  46(e)(3) 
unless  the  credit  under  section  38  is  allow- 
able with  respect  to  such  person  for  such 
property  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
section). 

"(6)  Dollar  limitation  of  controlled 
GROUP.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section— 

"(A)  all  component  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpay- 
er, and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the 
dollar  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  among  the  component  members  of 
such  controlled  group  in  such  manner  as  he 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(7)  Controlled  group  defined —For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6).  the  term 
"controlled  group'  has  the  meaning  assigned 
to  it  by  section  1563(a).  except  that,  for 
such  purposes,  the  phrase  'more  than  50 
percent'  shall  be  substituted  for  the  phrase 
at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it  appears  in 
section  1563(aMl). 

"(8)  Dollar  limitation  in  case  of  part- 
nerships.—In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  the 
dollar  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  part- 
nership and  with  respect  to  each  partner. 

"(9)  Coordination  with  section  38.— No 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  section  38  with 
respect  to  any  amount  for  which  a  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  under  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Recapture  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  1245  (relating  to  gains  from  disposi- 
tions from  certain  depreciable  property)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "169.  184"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "169,  179,  184", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  190 "  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 179.  190  ",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •'169,  185"  in  para- 
graphs (2)(D)  and  (3)(D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "169,  179,  185". 

(c)  Installment  Sales.— Section  453  (relat- 
ing to  the  installment  method)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  sul)section  (i)  as  subsection 
(j)  and  by  inserting  after  sul)section  (h)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Application  With  Section  179.— 
"(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  an  install- 
ment sale  of  section  179  property,  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply,  and  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  all  payments  to  be  received  shall 
be  deemed  received  in  the  year  of  disposi- 
tion. 

"(2)  Limitation.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  section  179  with 
respect  to  the  section  179  property." 

(d)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  263(a)  (relat- 
ing to  capital  expenditures)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (G)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  expenditures  for  which  a  deduction 
is  allowed  under  section  179. " 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1033(g)(3) 
(relating  to  condemnation  of  real  property 
held  for  productive  use  in  trade  or  business 
or  for  investment)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(relating  to  additional  first-year  depre- 
ciation allowance  for  small  business)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "(relating  to  elec- 
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tion  to  expense  certain  depreciable  business 
assets)". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  179 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  179.  Election  to  expense  cerUin  depre- 
ciable business  assets." 

SBC.   »J.   AMENDMENTS   RELATED  TO   DEPRECIA- 
TION. 

(a)  Recovery  Deduction  Treated  as  De- 
preciation.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  167 
(relating  to  depreciation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  recovery  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  168),  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  section  168  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  the  reasonable  allow 
ance  provided  by  this  section,  except  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  such 
property  to  which  subsection  (k)  applies." 

(b)  Termination  of  C^lass  Life  System.— 
Subsection  (m)  of  section  167  (relating  to 
class  lives)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  recovery  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  168)  placed 
in  service  after  December  31,  1980." 

(c)  Retirement— Replacement— Better- 
ment Method  of  Depreciation.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  section  i67(r).— Section  167 
(relating  to  depreciation)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (r)  and  redesignating 
subsection  (s)  as  subsection  (r). 

(2)  Change  in  method  of  accounting.- 
Sections  446  and  481  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  the 
change  in  the  method  of  depreciation  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  Transitional  rule.— The  adjusted 
basis  of  RRB  property  (as  defined  in  section 
168(g)(6)  of  such  Code)  as  of  December  31, 
1980,  shall  be  depreciated  using  a  useful  life 
of  no  less  than  5  years  and  no  more  than  50 
years  and  a  method  described  in  section 
167(b)  of  such  Code,  including  the  method 
described  in  section  167(b)(2)  of  such  Code, 
switching  to  the  method  described  in  section 
167(b)(3)  of  such  Code  at  a  time  to  maxi- 
mize the  deduction. 

(d)  Agreement  as  to  Useful  Life  on 
Which  Depreciation  Rate  Is  Based.— Sub- 
section (d)  of  section  167  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  recovery  property  defined  in  section 
168." 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  not 
required  to  apply  any  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  in 
calculating  depreciation  (for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  cost  under  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary),  unless  a  provi- 
sion of  law  requires  so  expressly. 

SEC.  204.  RECAPTl'RE  ON  DISPOSITION  OF  RECOV- 
ERV  PROPERTY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 1245(a)  (relating  to  ordinary  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "December  31, 
1962,"  the  following  "or  section  1245  recov- 
ery property  is  disposed  of  after  December 
31, 1980,". 

(b)  Recomputed  Basis.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  1245(a)  (relating  to  recomputed 
basis)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (D)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 


"(E)  with  respect  to  any  section  1245  re- 
covery property,  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
property  recomputed  by  adding  thereto  all 
adJustmenU  attributable  to  periods  for 
which  a  deduction  is  allowed  under  section 
168(a)  (as  added  by  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981)  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty.", 

(c)  Section  1245  Recovery  Property  De- 
fined.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  1245  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Section  124s  recovery  property.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  sec- 
tion 1245  recovery  property'  means  recovery 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
168)  other  than— 

"(A)  15-year  real  property  which  is  resi- 
dential rental  property  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 167(j)(2)(B)), 

"(B)  15-year  real  property  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  168(f)(2). 

"(C)  15-year  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  an  election  under  subsection  (b)(3)  of 
section  168  to  use  a  different  recovery  per- 
centage is  in  effect,  and 

"(D)  15-year  real  property  which  is  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i),  (ii),  (iii),  or  (iv)  of  sec- 
tion 1250(a)(1)(B). 

If  only  a  portion  of  a  building  (or  other 
structure)  is  section  1245  recovery  property, 
gain  from  any  disposition  of  such  building 
(or  other  structure)  shall  be  allocated  first 
to  the  portion  of  the  building  (or  other 
structure)  which  is  section  1245  recovery 
property  (to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
which  may  be  treated  as  ordinary  income 
under  this  section)  and  then  to  the  portion 
of  the  building  or  other  structure  which  is 
not  section  1245  recovery  property." 

(d)  Qualified  Leased  Property.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1245  (relating  to  recom- 
puted basis)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rule  for  qualified  leased 
PROPERTY.— In  any  case  in  which— 

"(A)  the  lessor  of  qualified  leased  proper- 
ly (within  the  meaning  of  section 
168(f)(8)(D))  is  treated  as  the  owner  of  such 
property  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle  under 
.section  168(f)(8),  and 

■(B)  the  lessee  acquires  such  property, 
the  recomputed  basis  of  the  lessee  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  determined  by 
taking  into  account  any  adjustments  which 
would  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  recomputed  basis  of  the  lessor." 

(e)  Application  With  Section  1250.— Sub- 
section (d)  of  section  1250  (relating  to  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(11)  Section  124s  recovery  property.— 
Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  property  which  is  section  1245  recov- 
ery property  (as  defined  in  section 
1245(a)(5))." 

SEC.  ZOS.  .MINIMI  M  TAX  TREATMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
57  (defining  items  of  tax  preference)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (11)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(12)  Accelerated  cost  recovery  deduc- 
tion.— 

"(A)  In  general.— With  respect  to  each  re- 
covery property  (other  than  15-year  real 
property)  which  is  subject  to  a  lease,  the 
amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  deduction  al- 
lowed under  section  168(a)  for  the  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  deduction  which  would 
have  been  allowable  for  the  taxable  year 
had  the  property  been  depreciated  using  the 
straight-line  method  (with  a  half-year  con- 
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ventlon  and  without  regard  to  salvage 
value)  and  a  recovery  period  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 


•In  the  case  of:  "^^^  recovery  period 

is: 

3-year  property 5  years. 

5-year  property 8  years. 

10-year  property 15  years. 

15-year  public  utility     22  years, 
property. 


"(B)  15- YEAR  real  property.— With  respect 
to  each  recovery  property  which  is  15-year 
real  property,  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which 
the  deduction  allowed  under  section  168(a) 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  deduction 
which  would  have  been  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  had  the  property  been  depreci- 
ated using  a  15-year  period  and  the  straight- 
line  method  (without  regard  to  salvage 
value). 

"(C)  Paragraphs  (21  and  oi  shall  not 
APPLY.— Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  not 
apply  to  recovery  property. 

"(D)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  terms  •3-year  property",  "5- 
year  property",  lO-year  property^.  IS-year 
public  utility  property'.  •15-year  real  proper- 
ty", and  recovery  property,  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  given  such  terms  under  sec- 
tion 168." 

(b)  Confokming  Amendment.— The  next  to 
the  last  sentence  of  section  57(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  (ll)^'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •".  (11).  and  (12)'". 

SEC  2««.  EARNINGS  AND  PROFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (k)  of  section 
312  (relating  to  earnings  and  profits)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"•(3)  Exception  for  recovery  and  section 
179  property.— 

"(A)  Recovery  property.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  in  the 
case  of  recovery  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  168),  the  adjustment  to  earn- 
ings and  profits  for  depreciation  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  straight-line  method 
(using  a  half  year  convention  in  the  case  of 
property  other  than  the  15-year  real  proper- 
ty and  without  regard  to  salvage  value)  and 
using  a  recovery  period  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


•In  the  case  of:  "^^^  applicable 

recovery  period  is: 

3-year  property 5  years. 

5-year  property 12  years. 

lO-year  property 25  years. 

15-year  real  property..  35  years. 

15-year  public  utility  35  years, 
property. 


For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  no  ad- 
justment shall  be  allowed  in  the  year  of  dis- 
position (except  with  respect  to  15-:'ear  real 
property),  and  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
under  the  last  sentence  of  sertlon 
168(b)(2)(A)  and  section  168(b)(2)(B)  shall 
apply. 

•'(B)  Treatment  of  amounts  deductible 
UNDER  section  179.— For  purposcs  of  com- 
puting the  earnings  and  profits  of  a  corpo- 
ration, any  amount  deductible  under  section 
179  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably 
over  the  period  of  5  years  (beginning  with 
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the  year  for  which  such  amount  is  deducti- 
ble under  section  179). 

"(C)  Flexibility.— In  any  case  where  a 
different  recovery  percentage  is  elected 
under  section  168(b)(3)  or  (fK2)(C)  based  on 
a  recovery  period  longer  than  the  recovery 
period  provided  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
adjustment  to  earnings  and  profits  shall  be 
based  on  such  longer  period  under  rules 
similar  to  those  provided  in  subparagraph 

(A)." 

(b)  Foreign  Corporations.— Paragraph 
(4)  of  section  312(k).  as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (a),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •paragraph  (1)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  •In  determining  the 
earnings  and  profits  of  such  corporation  in 
the  case  of  recovery  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  168).  the  rules  of  section 
168(f)(2)  shall  apply." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  964  (relating  to  miscellaneous 
provisions  involving  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 312(k)(3)"'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•section  312(k)(4) " 


substituting  '18'  for  '10',  and  "IT  for  '9"  in 
the  second  sentence." 

(2)  New  employee  credit.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  53(c)  (relating  to  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  of  new  employee  credit)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "7"  In  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "10"'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "18"".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "9""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "17". 

(3)  Alcohol  fuels  credit.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  44E(e)(2)  (relating  to  carry- 
over of  unused  credit)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •7""  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'15"'.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "14"". 


SEC  2«7.  EXTENSION  OF  CARRY«)VER  PERIOD  FOR 
NET  OPERATING  IXJSSES  AND  CER- 
TAIN CREDITS. 

(a)  Net  Operating  Loss  — 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 172(b)(1)  (relating  to  net  operating  loss 
carryovers)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■7"' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15"". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 
(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  172(b)(1) 

is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "and  before  January  1. 
1976."  after  ■1955.".  and 

(Ii)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(B)(i)  Subparagraph  <E)(i)(II)  of  section 
172(b)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""S"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '15"". 

(ID  Clause  (ii)  of  section  172(b)(1)(E)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  net  operating  loss 
for  a  taxable  year  which  is  not  a  REIT  year, 
such  loss  shall  not  be  carried  back  to  any 
taxable  year  which  is  a  REIT  year." 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  172(g)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  regulated  transportation  cor- 
porations) is  amended— 

(i)  by  Inserting  "and"'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(ID  by  striking  out  "':  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(b)  Certain  Losses  of  Life  Insurance 
Companies.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  812(b) 
(relating  to  operations  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  of  life  insurance  companies)  and 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  825(d)  (relating  to 
unused  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers  of 
mutual  life  insurance  companies)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "7""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "15"". 

(c)  Carryover  of  Tax  Credits.— 
(1)  Investment  credit  and  win  credit.— 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(b)  (relating  to 
carryback  and  carryovers  of  unused  invest- 
ment credits)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
50A(b)  (relating  to  carryback  and  carryover 
of  unused  work  incentive  program  credit) 
are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  an  unused  credit  for  an  unused 
credit  year  ending  after  December  31,  1973, 
this  paragraph  shall  be  applied  by  substitut- 
ing ■15"  for  "7"  in  subparagraph  (B),  and  by 


SEC.  208.  CARRYOVER  OF  RECOVERY  ATTRIBITE  IN 
SECTION  Ml  TRANSACTIONS. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(28)  Method  of  computing  recovery  al- 
lowance FOR  recovery  property.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  be  treated  as  the 
distributor  or  transferor  corporation  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  168(a)  on  property  ac- 
quired in  a  distribution  or  transfer  with  re- 
spect to  so  much  of  the  basis  in  the  hands 
of  the  acquiring  corporation  as  does  not 
exceed  the  adjusted  basis  in  the  hands  of 
the  distributor  or  transferor  corporation."' 

SEC.  209.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  proper- 
ty placed  in  service  after  December  31.  1980. 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  RRB  Property.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  of 
section  203  shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1981.  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(c)  Special  Rule  for  Carryovers.— 
(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 

(B).  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to  net 
operating  losses  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1975. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  207(a)(2)  shall  take 
effect  as  if  they  had  been  included  in  the 
amendments  made  by  section  1(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-595;  except  that  the  amendmente 
made  by  such  subparagraph  shall  apply 
only  to  net  operating  losses  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1972. 

(2)(A)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to 
unused  credit  years  ending  after  December 
31   1973. 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(c)(2)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to  unused 
credit  years  beginning  after  December  31, 

1976. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)(3)  of  section  207  shall  apply  to  unused 
credit  years  ending  after  September  30, 
1980. 

(d)  Special  Rule  for  Public  Utilities.— 
( 1 )  Transitional  rule  for  nor««alization 
RE«juiREMENTS.-If,  by  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
plicable rate  order  last  entered  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  a  regu- 
latory commission  having  appropriate  juris- 
diction, a  regulated  public  utility  would  (but 
for  this  provision)  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
menU  of  section  168(e)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty because,  for  an  accounting  period 
ending  after  December  31,  1980.  such  public 


utility  used  a  method  of  accounting  other 
than  a  normalization  method  of  accounting, 
such  regulated  public  utility  shall  not  fail  to 
meet  such  requirements  if,  by  the  terms  of 
its  first  rate  order  determining  cost  of  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  such  property  which  be- 
comes effective  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  on  or  before  January 
1.  1983.  such  regulated  public  utility  uses  a 
normalization  method  of  accounting.  This 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  rate  order 
which,  under  the  rules  in  effect  l)efore  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  required 
a  regulated  public  utility  to  use  a  method  of 
accounting  with  respect  to  the  deduction  al- 
lowable by  section  167  which,  under  section 
167(1).  it  was  not  permitted  to  use. 

(2)  Transitional  rule  for  requirements 
OF  section  46(fi.— If.  by  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
plicable rate  order  last  entered  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  a  regu- 
latory commission  having  appropriate  juris- 
diction, a  regulated  public  utility  would  (but 
for  this  provision)  fail  to  meet  the  require- 
menU  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
46(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  property  for  an  accounting 
period  ending  after  December  31.  1980.  such 
regulated   public   utility   shall   not   fall   to 
meet  such  requirements  if,  by  the  terms  of 
its  first  rate  order  determining  cost  of  serv- 
ice with  respect  to  such  property  which  be- 
comes effective  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  on  or  before  January 
1.  1983,  such  regulated  public  utility  meets 
such  requlremenU.  This  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  any  rate  order  which,  under  the 
rules  In  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  was  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 46(f)  of  such  Code  (whichever  would 
have  been  applicable). 

(3)  Clarification.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  167(1)(3)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
•and  which  is  placed  In  service  l)efore  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981"  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(4)  Authority  to  prescribe  interim  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  normalization.— 
Until  Congress  acte  further,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  pre- 
scribe such  Interim  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  the  requirements  of  section 
168(e4(3)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  have  been  met  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty placed  In  service  after  December  31. 
1980. 


Subtitle  B— Investment  Tax  Credit 
Provisions 

SEC  211.  MODIFICATION  OF  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT  TO  REFLECT  ACCELERATED 
COST  RECOVERY. 

(a)  Applicable  Percentage.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
46  (relating  to  qualified  Investment)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(7)  Appucable  percentage  for  recovery 
PROPERTY.- Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2). 
the  applicable  percentage  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  15-year  public  utility. 
10-year,  or  5-year  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  168(c)).  100  percent,  and 

■•(B)  In  the  case  of  3-year  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  168(c)).  60  percent. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A).  RRB  re- 
placement property  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  168(f)(3)(B))  shall  be  treated  as  5- 
year  property." 
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(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  48  (defining 
section  38  property)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (9). 

(b)  Revision  of  Pkooress  Expenditure 
Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
46(d)  (defining  qualified  progress  expendi- 
tures) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(  1 )  Increase  in  qualified  investment.— 

■•'A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
payer who  has  made  an  election  under  para- 
graph (6).  the  amount  of  the  qualified  in- 
vestment of  such  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  subsection  (c)  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  applicable  percentage  of  each 
qualified  progress  expenditure  for  the  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  progress  expendi- 
ture property. 

"(B)  Applicable  percentage.— 

"(i)  Recovery  property.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable  percentage 
for  recovery  property  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  168)  shall  be  determined  under 
subsection  (c)(7)  based  on  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  what  the  character  of  the  prop- 
erty will  be  when  it  is  placed  in  service. 

■■(ii)      NONRECOVERY      PROPERTY.— Por     PUr- 

poses  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable 
percentage  for  property  which  is  not  recov- 
ery property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
168)  shall  be  determined  under  subsection 
(c)(2)  based  on  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
what  the  useful  life  of  the  property  will  be 
when  it  is  placed  in  service. 

"(iii)  Application  on  basis  or  facts 
KNOWN.— Clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  shall  be  applied 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  known  at  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  in  which 
the  expenditure  is  made." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment —Clause  (ii) 
of  section  46(d)(2)(A)  (defining  progress  ex- 
penditure property)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "having  a  useful  life  of  7  years  or 
more". 

(c)  Petroleum  Product  Storage  Pacili- 
TiES.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  48(a)  (defin- 
ing section  38  property)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (F)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(G)  a  storage  facility  used  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  petroleum  or  any 
primary  product  of  petroleum." 

(d)  Technical  Amendment  Relating  to 
Noncorporate  Lessors.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  46(e)  (relating  to  limitations  on  non- 
corporate lessors)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  in  the 
case  of  any  recovery  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  168).  the  useful  life  shall 
be  the  present  class  life  for  such  property 
(as  defined  in  section  168(g)(2))." 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  heading  and  so  much  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  46(c)  as  precedes  the 
table  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage  in  certain 
CASES.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3).  (6).  and  (7),  the  applicable  percentage 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  for  any  prop- 
erty shall  be  determined  under  the  follow- 
ing table:". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  46(c)(6) 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  commuter  high- 
way vehicles)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3),  in  the  case  of  a  commuter 
highway  vehicle  the  useful  life  of  which  is  3 
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years  or  more,  or  which  is  recovery  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  168),  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  100  percent." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  48(1)(2) 
(defining  energy  property)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of or  which  is  recovery  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  168)". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  48(a)(1) 
(defining  section  38  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  includes  only  property"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "includes  only  re- 
covery property  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 168  without  regard  to  any  useful  life) 
and  any  other  property". 

(f)  Application  op  At  Risk  Rules  to  In- 
vESTMEffT  Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
46  (relating  to  qualified  investment)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  Limitation  to  amount  at  risk.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  new  or 
used  section  38  property  which— 

"(i)  is  placed  in  service  during  the  taxable 
year  by  a  taxpayer  described  in  section 
46S(a)(l).  and 

"(ii)  is  used  in  connection  with  an  activity 
with  respect  to  which  any  loss  is  subject  to 
limitation  under  section  465, 
the  basis  of  such  property  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
the  taxpayer  is  at  risk  with  respect  to  such 
property  as  of  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  Amount  at  risk.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  term  at  risk'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  465(b) 
(without  regard  to  paragraph  (5)  thereof). 

"(ii)  Certain  financing.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  at  all  times  is  at  risk  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  clause)  in  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
basis  (determined  under  section 
168(d)(l)(A)(i))  of  property  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  who  acquired  such  prop- 
erty from  a  person  who  is  not  a  related 
person,  such  taxpayer  shall  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  be  considered  at  risk  with  re- 
spect to  any  amount  borrowed  in  connection 
with  such  property  (other  than  convertible 
debt)  to  the  extent  that  such  amount- 
ed) is  borrowed  from  a  qualified  person, 
or 

"(II)  represenU  a  loan  from  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government  or  instrumentali- 
ty thereof,  or  is  guaranteed  by.  any  Federal, 
Stale,  or  local  government. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  partnerships  and 
subchapter  s  corporations.— In  the  case  of 
any  partnership  or  electing  small  business 
corporation  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1371(b)).  any  amount  treated  as  at  risk 
under  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  shall  be  allocat 
ed  among  the  partners  or  shareholders  (and 
treated  as  an  amount  at  risk  with  respect  to 
such  persons)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
credit  allowable  by  section  38. 

"(D)  Qualified  person.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  qualified  person' 
means  any  person— 

"(i)  which— 

"(I)  is  an  institution  described  in  clause 
(i).  (11).  or  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  128(c)(2)  or  an  in- 
surance company  to  which  subchapter  L  ap- 
plies, or 

"(II)  is  a  pension  trust  qualified  under  sec- 
tion 401(a)  or  a  person  not  described  in  sub- 
clause (I)  and  which  is  actively  and  regular- 
ly engaged  in  the  business  of  lending 
money. 


"(il)  which  is  not  a  related  person  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxpayer, 

"(Hi)  which  is  not  a  person  who  receives  a 
fee  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer's  invest- 
ment in  property  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  a  related  person  to  such  person,  and 

"(Iv)  which  is  not  a  person  from  which  the 
taxpayer  acquired  the  property  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  a  related  person  to 
such  person. 

"(E)  Related  person.— Por  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  related  person' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  is  used 
in  section  168(e)(4).  except  that  in  applying 
section  168(e)(4)(DKi)  in  the  case  of  a 
person  described  in  subparagraph  (D)(i)(II) 
of  this  paragraph,  sections  267(b)  and 
707(b)(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  0 
percent'  for  '50  percent'. 

"(P)   Special   rule   for   certain   energy 

PROPERTY.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
borrowed  with  respect  to  qualified  energy 
property  (other  than  amounts  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)). 

"(ii)  Qualified  energy  property.— The 
term  'qualified  energy  property'  means 
energy  property  to  which  (but  for  this  sub- 
paragraph) subparagraph  (A)  applies  and— 

"(I)  which  is  described  in  clause  (iii), 

"(II)  with  respect  to  which  the  energy  per- 
centage determined  under  section 
46(a)(2)(C)  at  the  time  such  property  is 
placed  in  service  is  greater  than  zero, 

"(III)  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer, 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  property  is  placed  in  service,  is  at  risk 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  465(b)  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (5)  thereof)  in  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
basis  of  the  property,  and 

"(IV)  with  respect  to  which  any  nonre- 
course financing  (other  than  financing  de- 
scribed in  section  46(c)(8)(B)(ii))  in  connec- 
tion with  such  property  consists  of  a  level 
payment  loan. 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (ID,  the  energy 
percentage  for  property  descrit>ed  in  clause 
(iii)(V)  shall  be  treated  as  being  greater 
than  zero  during  any  period  the  energy  per- 
centage for  property  described  in  section 
48(1)(14)  is  greater  than  zero. 

"(iii)  Property  to  which  this  subpara- 
graph APPLIES.— Energy  property  is  de- 
scribed in  this  clause  if  such  property  is— 

"(I)  described  in  clause  (ii),  (iv),  or  (vii)  or 
section  48(1)(2), 

"(II)  described  in  section  48(1)(15), 

'"(III)  described  in  section  48(l)(3)(A)(iii) 
(but  only  to  the  extent  such  property  is 
used  for  converting  an  alternate  substance 
into  alcohol  for  fuel  purposes), 

"(IV)  described  in  clause  (i)  of  section 
48(1)(2)(A)  (but  only  to  the  extent  such 
property  is  also  described  in  section 
48(1)(3)(A)  (vlli)  ordx)),  or 

'"(V)  property  comprising  a  system  for 
using  the  same  energy  source  for  the  se- 
quential generation  of  electrical  power,  me- 
chanical shaft  power,  or  both,  in  combina- 
tion with  steam,  heat,  or  other  forms  of 
useful  energy. 

""(iv)  Level  payment  loan  defined.— The 
term  "level  payment  loan'  means  a  loan  in 
which  each  installment  is  substantially 
equal,  a  portion  of  each  installment  is  at- 
tributable to  the  repayment  of  principal, 
and  that  portion  is  increased  commensurate 
with  decreases  in  the  portion  of  the  pay- 
ment attributable  to  interest. 

"(9)  Subsequent  increases  in  the  taxpay- 
er's AMOUNT  AT  RISK  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
PROPERTY.— 
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"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If,  at  the  close  of  a  tax- 
able year  subsequent  to  the  year  in  which 
property  was  placed  in  service,  the  amount 
which  the  taxpayer  has  at  risk  with  respect 
to  such  property  has  increased  (as  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (B)).  such  in- 
crease shall  be  taken  into  account  as  addi- 
tional qualified  investment  in  such  property 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (C). 

"'(B)  Increases  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.—Por  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (C),  the  amount  which  a  taxpayer  has 
at  risk  with  respect  to  the  property  shall  be 
treated  as  increased  by  the  sum  of  the  cash 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  property  (other 
than  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  is  not  at  risk)  used  during  the  tax- 
able year  to  reduce  the  principal  sum  of  any 
amount  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
is  not  at  risk. 

"(C)  Manner  in  which  taken  into  ac- 
count.—For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  credit  allowed  under  section  38 
and  the  amount  of  credit  subject  to  the 
early  disposition  rules  under  section  47,  an 
increase  in  a  taxpayer's  qualified  invest- 
ment in  property  (determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B))  shall  be  deemed  to  be  addi- 
tional qualified  investment  made  by  the  tax- 
payer in  the  year  in  which  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  was  first 
placed  in  service.  However,  the  credit  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  the  increase  in 
qualified  investment  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  considered  a  credit  earned  in  the 
taxable  year  of  such  increase." 

(2)  Recapture.— Section  47  (relating  to 
certain  dispositions  of  section  38  property), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
"(d)  Property  ceasing  to  be  at  risk.— 
"(1)  In  general.— If  the  taxpayer  ceases  to 
any  extent  to  be  at  risk  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  46(c)(8)(B))  with  respect  to  any 
amount  in  connection  with  section  38  prop- 
erty, then  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  decrease  in 
credits  allowed  under  section  38  for  all  prior 
taxable  years  which  would  have  resulted 
f.-om  substituting,  in  determining  qualified 
investment,  the  amount  determined  under 
section  46(c)(8)  with  respect  to  such  proper- 
ty if.  on  the  date  the  property  was  placed  in 
service,  the  taxpayer  had  not  been  at  risk 
with  respect  to  the  amount  he  ceased  to  be 
at  risk  to. 

"(2)  Certain  transfers  not  treated  as 
ceasing  to  be  at  risk.— If,  after  the  12- 
month  period  after  the  date  on  which  a  tax- 
payer borrows  an  amount  from  a  qualified 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
48(c)(8)(D))  with  respect  to  which  such  tax- 
payer is  considered  at  risk  under  section 
48(c)(8)(B).  the  qualified  person  transfers  or 
agrees  to  transfer  any  evidence  of  such  in- 
debtedness to  a  person  who  is  not  a  quali- 
fied person,  then,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  taxpayer  shall  not  be  treated  as 
ceasing  to  be  at  risk  with  respect  to  such 
amount. 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  certain  energy 
property.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  the 
second  taxable  year  following  the  taxable 
year  in  which  any  qualified  energy  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  46(c)(8)(E)) 
is  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  and  any 
succeeding  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  treated 
as  ceasing  to  be  at  risk  with  respect  to  such 
property  for  such  taxable  year  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  credit  recapture 
amount  (if  any). 


"(B)  Credit  recapture  amount.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  credit  re- 
capture amount'  means  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  total  amount  of  principal  to  be 
paid  as  of  the  close  of  any  taxable  year 
under  a  nonrecourse  level  payment  loan  (as 
defined  in  section  46(c)(8)(P)(iv)  other  than 
a  loan  described  in  section  46(c)(8)(B)(ii)) 
with  respect  to  such  property,  over 
""(ii)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  principal  actually  paid 
as  of  the  close  of  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(ID  the  sum  of  the  credit  recapture 
amounts  with  respect  to  such  property  for 
all  preceding  taxable  years. 

'"(C)  Special  rules  for  determining  prin- 
cipal TO  be  paid.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (B)(i),  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  principal  to  be  paid  under  a  level  pay- 
ment loan,  such  determination  shall  be 
made  as  if  such  loan  was  to  be  fully  repaid 
by  the  end  of  a  period  equal  to  the  earlier 
of- 

"(i)  the  present  class  life  (as  defined  in 
section  168(g)(2))  of  the  property  or,  if  the 
property  has  no  present  class  life,  a  similar 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(ii)  the  period  at  the  end  of  which  full  re- 
payment is  to  occur  under  the  terms  of  the 
loan. 

"(D)  Special  rule  for  certain  cumulative 
deficiencies.— If  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  total  scheduled 
principal  payments  under  a  loan  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)(i)  as  of  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year,  over 

"(ii)  the  total  principal  actually  paid 
under  such  loan  as  of  the  close  of  such  tax- 
able year. 

is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of 
such  total  scheduled  payments  for  the  5- 
taxable  year  period  ending  with  such  tax- 
able year.  then,  notwithstanding  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  credit  recapture  amount  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  prin- 
cipal remaining  to  be  paid  as  of  the  close  of 
such  taxable  year  over  the  sum  of  the  credit 
recapture  amounts  with  respect  to  such 
property  for  all  preceding  taxable  years. 

"(E)  Special  rule  for  certain  disposi- 
tions.— 

"(i)  In  general.— If  any  property  which  is 
held  by  the  taxpayer  and  to  which  this 
paragraph  applies  is  disposed  of  by  the  tax- 
payer, then  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B).  the 
credit  recapture  amount  for  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  unpaid 
principal  on  the  loan  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)(i)  as  of  the  date  of  disposition; 

"(ii)  Assumptions,  etc.— Any  amount  of 
the  loan  described  in  subparagraph  (B)(i) 
which  is  assumed  or  taken  subject  to  by  any 
person  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
clause  (i)  as  not  reducing  unpaid  principal 
with  respect  to  such  loan. 

"(P)  Application  with  subsection  <ai.— 
The  amount  of  any  increase  in  tax  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  property 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies  shall  be  de- 
termined by  reducing  the  qualified  invest- 
ment with  respect  to  such  property  by  the 
aggregate  credit  recapture  amounts  for  all 
taxable  years  under  this  paragraph. 

•■(G)  Additional  interest.— In  the  case  of 
any  increase  in  tax  under  paragraph  (1)  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  this  paragraph, 
there  shall  be  added  to  such  tax  interest  on 
such  tax  (determined  under  section  6621)  as 
if  the  increase  in  tax  under  paragraph  (1) 
was  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  prop- 
erty was  placed  in  service." 
(g)  Amendment  of  Recapture  Rules.— 


(I)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
47  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc.  of 
section  38  property)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  as  para- 
graphs (6).  (7).  and  (8).  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Special  rules  for  recovery  proper- 
ty.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— If,  during  any  tax- 
able year,  section  38  recovery  property  is 
disposed  of,  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  sec- 
tion 38  property  with  respect  to  the  taxpay- 
er before  the  close  of  the  recapture  period, 
then,  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(D).  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  such  tax- 
able year  shall  be  increased  by  the  recap- 
ture percentage  of  the  aggregate  decrease  in 
the  crediU  allowed  under  section  38  for  all 
prior  taxable  years  which  would  have  result- 
ed solely  from  reducing  to  zero  the  qualified 
investment  taken  into  account  with  respect 
to  such  property. 

"(B)  Recapture  percentage.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  recapture 
percentage  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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""(C)  Property  ceases  to  be  progress  ex- 
penditure PROPERTY.— If,  during  any  taxable 
year,  any  recovery  property  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  qualified  investment 
under  section  46(d)(1)  ceases  to  be  progress 
expenditure  property  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3))  or  becomes,  with  respect  to 
the  taxpayer,  recovery  property  of  a  charac- 
ter other  than  that  expected  in  determining 
the  applicable  percentage  under  section 
46(d)(l)(B)(i),  then  the  tax  under  this  chap- 
ter for  such  Uxable  year  shall  be  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  Limitation.— The  tax  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  increased  under  subparagraph 
(A)  only  with  respect  to  the  crediU  allowed 
under  section  38  which  were  used  to  reduce 
Ux  liability.  In  the  case  of  credits  not  so 
used  to  reduce  tax  liability,  the  carrybacks 
and  carryovers  under  section  46(b)  shall  be 
appropriately  adjusted. 

"(E)  Definitions  and  special  rules.— 

"(i)  Section  38  recovery  property.— Por 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "sec- 
tion 38  recovery  property'  means  any  sec- 
tion 38  property  which  is  recovery  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  168). 

"(ii)  Recapture  period.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  recapture  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  recovery  proper- 
ty, the  period  consisting  of  the  first  full 
year  after  the  property  is  placed  in  service 
and  the  4  succeeding  full  years  (the  2  suc- 
ceeding full  years  in  the  case  of  3-year  prop- 
erty). 
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"(iii)  Classification  or  property.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  property  shall 
be  classifed  as  provided  in  section  168(c). 

"(iv)  Paragraph  m  not  to  apply.— Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  recovery  property." 

(2)  Technical  amendments.— 

<A)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  47(a)(3) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Coordination  with  paragraphs  (u 
and  (5>  — If,  after  property  is  placed  In  serv- 
ice, there  is  a  disposition  or  other  cessation 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  or  a  disposition, 
cessation,  or  change  in  expected  use  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5).  then  paragraph  (1) 
or  (5).  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  applied 
as  if  any  credit,  which  was  allowable  by 
reason  of  section  46(d)  and  which  has  not 
been  required  to  be  recaptured  before  such 
disposition,  cessation,  or  change  in  use  were 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  the  property 
was  placed  in  service." 

(B)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  47(a)  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(1)  or  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1),  (3).  or  (5)". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  47(a)(7) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (D)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "paragraph  (5)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6)". 

(h)  Treatment  of  Certain  Leased  Rolling 
Stock.— Clause  (ii)  of  section  48(a)(2)(B)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  rolling  stock  which  is  used  within  and 
without  the  United  States  and  which  is— 

"(I)  of  a  domestic  railroad  corporation 
providing  transportation  subject  to  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  105  of  title  49,  or 

"(ID  of  a  United  States  person  (other 
than  a  corporation  described  in  subclause 
(I))  but  only  if  the  rolling  stock  is  not  leased 
to  one  or  more  foreign  persons  for  periods 
aggregating  more  than  12  months  in  any  24- 
month  period;". 

(i)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in 
service  after  December  31,  1980. 

(2)  Progress  expenditures.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to 
progress  expenditures  made  after  December 
31,  1980. 

(3)  Petroleum  storage  facilities.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall 
apply  to  periods  after  Decemljer  31,  1980, 
under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  under  sec- 
tion 48(m). 

(4)  Noncorporate  lessors.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  apply  to 
leases  entered  into  after  June  25,  1981. 

(5)  At  risk  rules.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (f )  shall  not  apply  to— 

(i)  property  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer on  or  before  February  18.  1981.  and 

(ii)  property  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer after  February  18.  1981.  where  such 
property  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  pursu- 
ant to  a  binding  contract  entered  into  on  or 
before  that  date. 

(B)  Binding  contract.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)(ii),  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  a  binding  contract  shall,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in- 
clude property  acquired  in  a  manner  so  that 
it  would  have  qualified  as  pretermination 
property  under  section  49(b)  (as  in  effect 
before  its  repeal  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978). 

(6)  Leased  rolling  stock.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (h)  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1980. 
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SEC  tlX.  INCREASE  I.N  INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 
FOR  QL'ALIFIEO  REHABILITATION  EX- 
PENDITlREa 

(a)  Increase  in  Amount  of  Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  (relating  to  amount  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iii).  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of  the 
basis  of  any  property  which  is  attributable 
to  qualified  rehabilitation  expenditures,  the 
rehabilitation  percentage.". 

(2)  Rehabilitation  percentage  defined.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(F)     Rehabilitation     percentaoe.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"(i)  In  general.— 


"In  the  case  of  qualified 

rehabilitation  expenditures 

with  respect  to  a: 

30-year  building 

40-year  building 

Certified  historic  structure 


Thfe 
rehabilita- 
tion 
percent- 
age is: 

15 
20 
25. 


"(ii)  Regular  and  energy  percentages  not 
TO  APPLY.— The  regular  percentage  and  the 
energy  percentage  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  the  basis  of  any  property  which 
is  attributable  to  qualified  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures. 

"(iii)  Definitions.— 

"(I)  30- YEAR  building.- The  term  'SO-year 
building'  means  a  qualified;^  rehabilitated 
building  other  than  a  40-year  building  and 
other  than  a  certified  historic  structure. 

"(II)  40- YEAR  BUILDING.— The  term  '40-year 
building'  means  any  building  (other  than  a 
certified  historic  structure)  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  section 
48(g)(1)(B)  if  ^O'  were  substituted  for  '30' 
each  place  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof. 

"(Ill)  Certified  historic  structture.— 
The  term  certified  historic  structure'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
48(g)(3)." 

(3)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
48(0)  (defining  certain  credits)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Rehabilitation  investment  credit.— 
The  term  rehabilitation  investment  credit' 
means  that  portion  of  the  credit  allowable 
by  section  38  which  is  attributable  to  the  re- 
habilitation percentage." 

(b)  Qualified  Rehabilitated  Buildings 
AND  Expenditures.— Subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 48  (relating  to  special  rules  for  quali- 
fied rehabilitated  buildings)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Special  Rules  for  Qualified  Reha- 
bilitated Buildings.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart— 

"'(1)  Qualified  rehabilitated  building  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "qualified  re- 
habilitated building'  means  any  building 
(and  its  structural  components)— 

"(i)  which  has  been  substantially  rehabili- 
tated. 

"(ii)  which  was  placed  in  service  before 
the  beginning  of  the  rehabilitation,  and 

"(iii)  75  percent  or  more  of  the  existing 
external  walls  of  which  are  retained  in  place 


as  external  walls  in  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess. 

"(B)  30  years  must  have  elapsed  sincb 
CONSTRUCTION.— In  the  case  of  a  building 
other  than  a  certified  historic  structure,  a 
building  shall  not  be  a  qualified  rehabilitat- 
ed building  unless  there  is  a  period  of  at 
least  30  years  between  the  date  the  physical 
work  on  the  rehabilitation  began  and  the 
date  the  building  was  first  placed  in  service. 
"(C)  Substantially  rehabilitated  de- 
fined.— 

""(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)(i).  a  building  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  substantially  rehabilitated  only 
if  the  qualified  rehabilitation  expenditures 
during  the  24-month  period  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year  exceed  the 
greater  of — 

"(I)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
or 

"■(II)  $5,000. 
The  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  shall  be 
determined  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
day  of  such  24-month  period,  or  of  the  hold- 
ing period  of  the  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1250(e)).  whichever  is 
later. 

"(ii)  Special  rule  for  phased  rehabilita- 
tion.—In  the  case  of  any  rehabilitation 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
completed  in  phases  set  forth  in  architec- 
tural plans  and  specifications  completed 
before  the  rehabilitation  begins,  clause  (i) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "60-month 
period'  for  ■24-month  period'. 

"(iii)  Lessees.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  rules  for  applying  this 
provision  to  lessees. 

"(D)  Reconstruction.— Rehabilitation  in- 
cludes reconstruction. 

"(2)  Quaufied  rehabiutation  expendi- 
ture DEFINED.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "qualified  re- 
habilitation expenditure'  means  any 
amount  properly  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count which  is  incurred  after  December  31. 
1981- 

"(i)  for  property  (or  additions  or  improve- 
ments to  property)  which  have  a  recovery 
period  (within  the  meaning  of  section  168) 
of  IS  years,  and 

"(ii)  in  connection  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  qualified  rehabilitated  building. 

'"(B)  Certain  expenditures  not  includ- 
ed.—The  term  qualified  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditure' does  not  include— 

""(i)  Accelerated  methods  of  depreciation 
MAY  NOT  BE  USED.— Any  expenditures  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  has  not  been 
made  under  section  168(b)(3)  (to  use  the 
straight-line  method  of  depreciation). 

"(ii)  Cost  of  acquisition.— The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring any  building  or  interest  therein. 

"(iii)  Enlargements.— Any  expenditure  at- 
tributable to  the  enlargement  of  an  existing 
building. 

'"(iv)  Certified  historic  structure,  etc.— 
Any  expenditure  attributable  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  a  certified  historic  structure  or 
a  building  in  a  registered  historic  district, 
unless  the  rehabilitation  is  a  certified  reha- 
bilitation (within  the  meaning  of  subpara- 
graph (O).  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  a  building  in  a  registered  his- 
toric district  if— 

"(I)  such  building  was  not  a  certified  his- 
toric structure. 

"(II)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certi- 
fied to  the  Secretary  that  such  building  is 
not  of  historic  significance  to  the  district, 
and 

"(III)  if  the  certification  referred  to  in 
subclause  (II)  occurs  after  the  beginning  of 
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the  rehabilitation  of  such  building,  the  tax- 
payer certifies  to  the  Secretary  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  such  rehabilitation,  he  in  good 
faith  was  not  aware  of  the  requirements  of 
subclause  (II). 

"(v)  Expenditures  of  lessee.— Any  ex- 
penditure of  a  lessee  of  a  building  if,  on  the 
date  the  rehabilitation  is  completed,  the  re- 
maining term  of  the  lease  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  renewal  periods)  is  less 
than  15  years. 

""(C)  Certified  rehabilitation.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (B),  the  term  "certi- 
fied rehabilitation'  means  any  rehabilitation 
of  a  certified  historic  structure  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  as  being  consistent  with  the  his- 
toric character  of  such  property  or  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  property  is  located. 

"(3)  Certified  historic  structure  de- 
fined.— 

•"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "certified  his- 
toric structure'  means  any  building  (and  its 
structural  components)  which— 

■■(i)  is  listed  in  the  National  Register,  or 

'■(ii)  is  located  in  a  registered  historic  dis- 
trict and  is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Secretary  as  l>eing  of  historic 
significance  to  the  district. 

"(B)  Registered  historic  district.— The 
term  'registered  historic  district'  means— 

"(i)  any  district  listed  in  the  National  Reg- 
ister, and 

■■(ii)  any  district— 

■■(I)  which  is  designated  under  a  statute  of 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  government, 
if  such  statute  is  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  as  contain- 
ing criteria  which  will  substantially  achieve 
the  purpose  of  preserving  and  rehabilitating 
buildings  of  historic  significance  to  the  dis- 
trict, and 

"(II)  which  is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  as  meeting 
substantially  all  of  the  requirements  for  the 
listing  of  districts  in  the  National  Register. 

"(4)  Property  treated  as  new  section  38 
PROPERTY.— Property  which  is  treated  as  sec- 
tion 38  property  by  reason  of  subsection 
(a)(1)(E)  shall  be  treated  as  new  section  38 
property. 

'"(5)  Adjustment  to  basis.— 

'"(A)  In  general.— For  punxjses  of  this 
subtitle,  if  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  qualified  rehabilitation  expend- 
iture in  connection  with  a  qualified  rehabili- 
tated building  other  than  a  certified  historic 
structure,  the  increase  in  basis  of  such  prop- 
erty which  would  (but  for  this  paragraph) 
result  from  such  expenditure  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  credit  so  al- 
lowed. 

'"(B)  Certain  dispositions.— If  during  any 
taxable  year  there  is  a  recapture  amount  de- 
termined with  respect  to  any  qualified  reha- 
bilitated building  the  basis  of  which  was  re- 
duced under  subparagraph  (A),  the  basis  of 
such  building  (immediately  before  the  event 
resulting  in  such  recapture)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  such  recap- 
ture amount.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'recapture  amount' 
means  any  increase  in  tax  (or  adjustment  in 
carrybacks  or  carryovers)  determined  under 
section  47(a)(5)." 

(c)  Lodging  to  Qualify.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  48(a)  (relating  to  property  used  for 
lodging)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 


'■(D)  a  certified  historic  structure  to  the 
extent  of  that  portion  of  the  basis  which  is 
attributable  to  qualified  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures." 

(d)  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions  Relat- 
ing to  Historic  Structures.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  191  (relating  to 
amortization  of  certain  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures for  certified  historic  structures) 
and  subsections  (n)  and  (o)  of  section  167 
(relating  to  depreciation)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  48(a)  (relat- 
ing to  amortized  property)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "188.  or  191"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  188". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  57(a)  (relat- 
ing to  items  of  tax  preference)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  191". 

(C)  Section  280B  (relating  to  demolition  of 
certain  historic  structures)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  191(d)(1)"  in 
subsection  (a),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"48(g)(3)(A)",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "section  191(d)(2)"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  48(g)(3)(B)". 

(D)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  642  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "188,  and  191"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  188". 

(E)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1082(a)(2)  (relating  to  basis  for  determining 
gains  or  loss)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"188,  or  191  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
or  188". 

(P)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1245(a)  (relat- 
ing to  gain  from  dispositions  of  certain  de- 
preciable property)  and  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  1250(b)  (relating  to  gain  from  dispo- 
sitions of  certain  depreciable  realty)  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "(as  in  effect 
before  its  repeal  by  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981)"  after  "191"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(G)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1016  (relat- 
ing to  adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (22), 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  pericxl  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (23)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(24)  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
48(g)(5),  in  the  case  of  expenditures  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  credit  has  been  allowed 
under  section  38." 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  expenditures  in- 
curred after  December  31,  1981,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  rehabilitation  of  a  building  if— 

(A)  the  physical  work  on  such  rehabilita- 
tion began  before  January  1, 1982,  and 

(B)  such  building  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  48(g)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  but  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
such  paragraph  (1)  (as  amended  by  this 
Act). 

SEC.  213.  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  FOR  I'SED  PROPER- 
TY: INCREASE  IN  DOLLAR  LIMIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
48(c)  (relating  to  used  section  38  property) 
is  amended  by  amending  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B).  and  (C)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Dollar  limitation.— 


■■(A)  In  general.— The  cost  of  used  section 
38  property  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 46(c)(lMB)  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  $150,000  ($125,000  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1981.  1982.  1983,  or  1984). 
If  such  cost  exceeds  $150,000  (or  $125,000  as 
the  case  may  be),  the  taxpayer  shall  select 
(at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  the 
items  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  an  aggregate  cost  of  $150,000 
(or  $125,000).  Such  a  selection,  once  made, 
may  be  changed  only  in  the  manner,  and  to 
the  extent,  provided  by  such  regulations. 

"(B)  Married  individuals.— In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate 
return,  the  limitation  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  $75,000  ($62,500  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1981,  1982,  1983.  or  1984). 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  if  the 
spouse  of  the  taxpayer  has  no  used  section 
38  property  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  qualified  investment  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  such  spouse  which  ends  within 
or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Controlled  groups.— In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group,  the  amount  specified 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  reduced 
for  each  component  member  of  the  group 
by  apportioning  such  amount  among  the 
component  members  of  such  group  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  amounts  of 
used  section  38  property  which  may  be 
taken  into  account." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  after  December  31.  1980. 

SEC.  214.  investment  TAX  CREDIT  ALUIWED  FOR 
CERTAIN  REHABILITATED  BlILDINGS 
LEASED  TO  TAX-EXEMPT  ORCANIZA- 
TIONS  OR  TO  GOVERNMENTAL  CNITS. 

(a)  Use  by  Tax-Exempt  Organizations.— 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  48(a)  (relating  to 
property  used  by  certain  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  any 
qualified  rehabilitated  building  is  used  by 
the  tax-exempt  organization  pursuant  to  a 
lease,  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  the  basis  of  such  building  which 
is  attributable  to  qualified  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures." 

(b)  Use  by  Governmental  Units —Para- 
graph (5)  of  section  48(a)  (relating  to  gov- 
ernmental units)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  any  qualified  rehabilitated  building  is 
used  by  the  governmental  unit  pursuant  to 
a  lease,  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
that  portion  of  the  basis  of  such  building 
which  is  attributable  to  qualified  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  uses 
after  July  29.  1980.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

Subtitle  C— Incentives  for  Research  and 
Experimentation 

SEC.  221.  CREDIT  FOR  INCREASING  RESEARCH  AC- 
■nVITIES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  44E  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  «F.  CREDIT  FOR  INCREASING  RESEARCH  AC- 
TIVITIES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 

"(1)  the  qualified  research  expenses  for 
the  taxable  year,  over 
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"(2)  the  base  period  research  expenses. 

'•<b)  Qualified  Research  Expenses.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

■■(1)  Qualified  research  expenses.— The 
term  'qualified  research  expenses'  means 
the  sum  of  the  following  amounts  which  are 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer— 

"(A)  in-house  research  expenses,  and 

"(B)  contract  research  expenses. 

"(2)  In-house  research  expenses.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  in-house  re- 
search expenses'  means— 

■■(I)  any  wages  paid  or  incurred  to  an  em- 
ployee for  qualified  services  performed  by 
such  employee, 

"(ii)  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  for  sup- 
plies used  in  the  conduct  of  qualified  re- 
search, and 

"(iii)  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  to  an- 
other person  for  the  right  to  use  personal 
property  in  the  conduct  of  qualified  re- 
search. 

"(B)  Qualified  services.— The  term 
'qualified  services'  means  services  consisting 
of— 

"(i)  engaging  in  qualified  research,  or 

"(ii)  engaging  in  the  direct  supervision  or 
direct  support  of  research  activities  which 
constitute  qualified  research. 
If  substantially  all  of  the  services  performed 
by  an  individual  for  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year  consists  of  services  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i)  or  (ii).  the  term 
qualified  services'  means  all  of  the  services 
performed  by  such  individual  for  the  tax- 
payer during  the  taxable  year. 

"(C)  Supplies.— The  term  supplies'  means 
any  tangible  property  other  than— 

"(i)  land  or  improvements  to  land,  and 

"(ii)  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation. 

"(D)  Waces.- 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  "wages'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  3401(a). 

■■(ii)  Self-employed  individuals  and 
owner-employees.- In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1)),  the  term  wages'  includes  the 
earned  income  (as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2))  of  such  employee. 

■■(iii)  Exclusion  for  wages  to  which  new 
JOBS  OR  WIN  CREDIT  APPLIES.— The  term 
wages'  shall  not  include  any  amount  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  credit  under 
section  40  or  44B. 

"(3)  Contract  research  expenses.— 

•'(A)  In  general.— The  term  contract  re- 
search expenses'  means  65  percent  of  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  to 
any  person  (other  than  an  employee  of  the 
taxpayer)  for  qualified  research. 

■■(B)  Prepaid  amounts.— If  any  contract 
research  expenses  paid  or  incurred  during 
any  taxable  year  are  attributable  to  quali- 
fied research  to  be  conducted  after  the  close 
of  such  taxable  year,  such  amount  shall  be 
treated  as  paid  or  incurred  during  the 
period  during  which  the  qualified  research 
is  conducted. 

■■(c)  Base  Period  Research  Expenses.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term    base  period 
research  expenses'  means  the  average  of  the 
qualified  research  expenses  for  each  year  in 
the  base  period. 
'■(2)  Base  period.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "base  period'  means  the 
3  taxable  years  immediately  preceding  the 
taxable  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
being  made  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  the  determination  year). 


"(B)  Transitional  rules.— Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  applied— 

■■(i)  by  substituting  first  taxable  year'  for 
■3  taxable  years'  in  the  case  of  the  first  de- 
termination year  ending  after  June  30.  1981. 
and 

•■(Ii)  by  substituting  •%'  for  '3'  in  the  case 
of  the  second  determination  year  ending 
after  June  30.  1981. 

'■(3)  Minimum  base  period  research  ex- 
penses.—In  no  event  shall  the  base  period 
research  expenses  be  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  qualified  research  expenses  for  the  de- 
termination year. 

"(d)  Qualified  Research.— For  purposes 
of  this  section  the  term  qualified  research' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  research 
or  experimental  has  under  section  174. 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  include— 

"'(1)  qualified  research  conducted  outside 
the  United  States, 

"(2)  qualified  research  In  the  social  sci- 
ences or  humanities,  and 

"(3)  qualified  research  to  the  extent 
funded  by  any  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise 
by  another  person  (or  any  governmental 
entity). 

"(e)  Credit  Available  With  Respect  to 
Certain  Basic  Research  by  Colleges,  Uni- 
versities. AND  Certain  Research  Organiza- 
tions.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— 65  percent  of  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  by  a  corporation 
(as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
170(e)(4)(D))  to  any  qualified  organization 
for  basic  research  to  be  performed  by  such 
organization  shall  be  treated  as  contract  re- 
search expenses.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  only  if  the  amount  is  paid  or  in- 
curred pursuant  to  a  written  research  agree- 
ment between  the  corporation  and  the 
qualified  organization. 

■■(2)  Qualified  organization.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  qualified 
organization'  means— 

■■(A)  any  educational  organization  which 
is  described  in  section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  and 
which  is  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(as  defined  in  section  3304(f)).  and 

■■(B)  any  other  organization  which— 

■■(i)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a), 

"(ii)  is  organized  and  operated  primarily 
to  conduct  scientific  research,  and 

■■(iii)  is  not  a  private  foundation. 

'■(3)  Basic  research.— The  term  basic  re- 
search' means  any  original  investigation  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  not 
having  a  specific  commercial  objective, 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  include— 

"(A)  basic  research  conducted  outside  the 
United  States,  and 

"(B)  basic  research  in  the  social  sciences 
or  humanities. 

■■(4)  Special  rules  for  grants  to  certain 

FUNDS.— 

■'(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  qualified  fund  shall  be  treated 
as  a  qualified  organization  and  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  that  the  basic  re- 
search be  performed  by  the  qualified  orga- 
nization shall  not  apply. 

"(B)  Qualified  fund.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  qualified  fund' 
means  any  organization  which— 

•'(i)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  and  is 
not  a  private  foundation. 

"(ii)  is  established  and  maintained  by  an 
organization  established  before  July  10. 
1981,  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (i), 

"(iii)  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  making  grants  pursuant  to 


written  research  agreements  to  organiza- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  for  pur- 
poses of  basic  research,  and 

"(iv)  makes  an  election  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(C)  Effect  of  election.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  organization  which 
makes  an  election  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  private  foundation  for 
purposes  of  this  title  (other  than  section 
4940,  relating  to  excise  tax  based  on  invest- 
ment income). 

"(ii)  Election  revocable  only  with  con- 
sent.—An  election  under  this  paragraph, 
once  made,  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

■'(f)  Special  Rules.— For  purtwses  of  this 
section— 

'■(1)  Aggregation  of  expenditures.— 

"(A)  Controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

"(1)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(11)  the  credit  (if  any)  allow^able  by  this 
section  to  each  such  meml)er  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  increase  in  quali- 
fied research  expenses  giving  rise  to  the 
credit. 

"(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

■■(i)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

"(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  person  shall  be  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  increase  in  qualified 
research  expenses  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 
The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 

■"(2)  Allocations.— 

"'(A)  Passthrough  in  the  case  of  subchap- 
ter s  corporations,  etc— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 52  shall  apply. 

■■(B)  Allocation  in  the  case  of  partner- 
ships.—In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  allocated  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(3)  Adjustments  for  certain  acquisi- 
tions, ETC— Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary— 

"(A)  Acquisitions.— If,  after  June  30, 
1980,  a  taxpayer  acquires  the  major  portion 
of  a  trade  or  business  of  another  person 
(hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
'i.he  'predecessor')  or  the  major  portion  of  a 
separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  business  of  a 
predecessor,  then,  for  purposes  of  applying 
this  section  for  any  taxable  year  ending 
after  such  acquisition,  the  amount  of  quali- 
fied research  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  periods  before  such  ac- 
quisition shall  be  increased  by  so  much  of 
such  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the  pred- 
ecessor with  respect  to  the  acquired  trade  or 
business  as  is  attributable  to  the  portion  of 
such  trade  or  business  or  separate  unit  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer. 

■'(B)  Dispositions.— If,  after  June  30, 
1980— 

"(i)  a  taxpayer  disposes  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  any  trade  or  business  or  the  major 
portion  of  a  separate  unit  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  a  transaction  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  applies,  and 
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"(li)  the  taxpayer  furnished  the  acquiring 
person  such  information  as  is  necessary  for 
the  application  of  subparagraph  (A), 
then,  for  purposes  of  applying  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  such  dis- 
position, the  amount  of  qualified  research 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  periods  before  such  disposition  shall 
be  decreased  by  so  much  of  such  expenses 
as  is  attributable  to  the  portion  of  such 
trade  or  business  or  separate  unit  disposed 
of  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)  Increase  in  base  period.— If  during 
any  of  the  3  taxable  years  following  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  a  disposition  to  which 
subparagraph  (B)  applies  (x:curs,  the  dispos- 
ing taxpayer  (or  a  person  with  whom  the 
taxpayer  is  required  to  aggregate  expendi- 
tures under  paragraph  (1))  reimburses  the 
acquiring  person  (or  a  person  required  to  so 
aggregate  expenditures  with  such  person) 
for  research  on  t>ehalf  of  the  taxpayer,  then 
the  amount  of  qualified  research  expenses 
of  the  taxpayer  for  the  base  period  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  be  increased  by  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  decrease  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  which  is  allocable  to  such 
base  period,  or 

""(ii)  the  product  of  the  number  of  years  in 
the  base  period,  multiplied  by  the  amount 
of  the  reimbursement  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

"(4)  Short  taxable  tteahs.— In  the  case  of 
any  short  taxable  year,  qualified  research 
expenses  shall  be  annualized  in  such  cir- 
cumstances and  under  such  methods  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

■"(5)  Controlled  group  of  corporations.— 
The  term  "controlled  group  of  corporations' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a),  except  that— 

"(A)  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  1563(a)(1),  and 

"(B)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)(4)  and 
(e)(3HC)  of  section  1563. 

"(g)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  of 
Tax.— 

'■(1)  Liability  for  tax.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  cred- 
its allowable  under  a  section  of  this  part 
having  a  lower  number  or  letter  designation 
than  this  .section,  other  than  the  credits  al- 
lowable by  sections  31,  39,  and  43.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  shall  not  In- 
clude any  tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by  this 
chapter  under  the  last  sentence  of  section 
53(a). 

"(B)     SraCIAL    RULE    FOR     PASSTHROUGH    OF 

credit.— In  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 

"(i)  owns  an  interest  in  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business, 
"(ii)  is  a  partner  in  a  partnership, 
"(iii)  is  a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or  trust, 
or 

"(iv)  is  a  shareholder  in  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1371(b)). 

the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of 
the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  the  taxable  year  or  an  amount 
(separately  computed  with  respect  to  such 
person's  interest  in  such  trade  or  business  or 
entity)  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax  attribut- 
able to  that  portion  of  a  person's  taxable 
income  which  is  allocable  or  apportionable 


to  the  person's  interest  in  such  trade  or 
business  or  entity. 
"(2)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 

CREDIT.— 

"(A)  Allowance  of  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred 
to  as  the  "unused  credit  year"),  such  excess 
shall  be— 

""(i)  a  research  credit  .carryback  to  each  of 
the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

■"(ii)  a  research  credit  carryover  to  each  of 
the  15  taxable  years  following  the  unused 
credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  begirming  before  July  1,  1981, 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in 
effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  purposes  of 
allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit  under 
this  section.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (ii))  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  subparagraph  (B),  such  unused 
credit  may  not  t)e  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

■"(B)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

""(i)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

'■(11)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year." 

(b)  Technical  Amendments  Related  to 
Carryover  and  Carryback  of  Credits.— 

( 1 )  Carryover  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  55(c)(4) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of  cer- 
tain credits)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■sec- 
tion 44E(e)(l)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  44F(g)(l),  44E(e)(l)". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  (relating 
to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"■(28)  Credit  under  section  44f.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  44F,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44F  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation." 

(C)  Section  383  (relating  to  sptecial  limita- 
tions on  unused  investment  credits,  work  in- 
centive program  credits,  new  employee  cred- 
its, alcohol  fuel  credits,  foreign  taxes,  and 
capital  losses),  as  in  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1982,  is  amended- 

^1)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44F(g)(2)," 
after  "44E(e)(2),",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "research  credits,"  after 
"alcohol  fuel  credits,"  in  the  section  head- 
ing. 

(D)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amended— 


(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44F(g)(2)." 
after  "44E(e)(2),",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  ""research  credits,"'  after 
"alcohol  fuel  credits,"  in  the  section  head- 
ing. 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '"alcohol  fuel  credits,  research  credits," 
after  ""new  employee  credits,"  in  the  item 
relating  to  section  383. 

(2)  Carryback  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6511(d)(4)  (defining  credit  carryback)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  new  employee 
credit  carryback"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "new  employee  credit  carryback, 
and  research  credit  carryback". 

(B)  Section  6411  (relating  to  quick  refunds 
In  respect  of  tentative  carryback  adjust- 
ments) is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  new  employ- 
ee credit"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "unused  new  employee 
credit,  or  unused  research  credit"": 

(ii)  by  inserting  "'by  a  research  credit  car- 
ryback provided  in  section  44F(g)(2),"  after 
'"53(b),"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a); 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "or  a  new  employee 
credit  carryback  from"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'a  new  employ- 
ee credit  carryback,  or  a  research  credit  car- 
ryback from":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "work  incentive  pro- 
gram carryback)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'work  incentive  program  carryback, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  research  credit  carry- 
back, to  an  investment  credit  carryback,  a 
work  incentive  program  carryback,  or  a  new 
employee  credit  carryback)". 

(c)  Other  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  F\ind)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "'and  44E"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44E,  and  44F". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  sutKJhapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  44E  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  44F.  Credit  for  increasing  research  ac- 
tivities." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts  paid 
or  incurred  after  June  30,  1981,  and  before 
January  1,  1986. 

( 2 )  Transitional  role.— 

(A)  In  general.— If,  with  respect  to  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  and  which  ends 
in  1981  or  1982,  the  taxpayer  may  only  take 
into  account  qualified  research  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  during  a  portion  of  such 
taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the  qualified 
research  expenses  taken  into  account  for 
the  base  period  of  such  taxable  year  shall  be 
the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  qualified  research  expenses  for 
such  base  period  as  the  number  of  months 
in  such  portion  of  such  taxable  year  l)ears 
to  the  total  number  of  months  in  such  tax- 
able year.  A  similar  rule  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer's  first  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1985. 

(B)  Definitions.- For  purtx>ses  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  terms  "qualified  re- 
search expenses"  and  "base  period"  have 
the  meanings  given  to  such  terms  by  section 
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44F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(as  added  by  this  section). 

SEC  tn.  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBITIONS  OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC PROPERTY  USED  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  (relating  to  deductions  for  charitable, 
etc..  contributions  and  gifts)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  contributions  of 
scientific  property  used  for  research.— 

"(A)  Limit  on  reduction.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  research  contribution,  the  reduc- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  no 
greater  than  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (3 KB). 

"(B)  Qualified  research  contributions.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
qualified  research  contribution'  means  a 
charitable  contribution  by  a  corporation  of 
tangible  personal  property  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1221,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  contribution  is  to  an  educational 
organization  which  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(I)(A)(ii)  of  this  section  and  which  is 
an  institution  of  higher  education  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3304(f)). 

"(ii)  the  property  is  constructed  by  the 
taxpayer. 

"(iii)  the  contribution  is  made  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  the  construction 
of  the  property  is  substantially  completed, 

"(iv)  the  original  use  of  the  property  is  by 
the  donee, 

"(v)  the  property  is  scientific  equipment 
or  apparatus  substantially  all  of  the  use  of 
which  by  the  donee  is  for  research  or  ex- 
perimentation (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 174),  or  for  research  training,  in  the 
United  States  in  physical  or  biological  sci- 
ences, 

"(vi)  the  property  is  not  transferred  by 
the  donee  in  exchange  for  money,  other 
property,  or  services,  and 

■•(vii)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the 
donee  a  written  statement  representing  that 
its  use  and  disposition  of  the  property  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (v)  and  (vi). 

"(C)  Construction  of  property  by  tax- 
payer.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
property  shall  be  treated  as  constructed  by 
the  taxpayer  only  if  the  cost  of  the  parts 
used  in  the  construction  of  such  property 
(other  than  parts  manufactured  by  the  tax- 
payer or  a  related  person)  do  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  such  prop- 
erty. 

"(D)  Corporation.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'corporation'  shall  not 
include— 

"(i)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(as  defined  in  section  1371(b)), 

"(ii)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542),  and 

"(iii)  a  service  organi2ation  (as  defined  in 
section  414(m)(3))." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  chari- 
table contributions  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  223.  SISPENSION  OF  REGI'LATIONS  RELATINCJ 
TO  ALIXK.ATION  INDER  SECTION  8«1 
OF  RESF.ARCH  AND  E.XPERl.MENTAL 
EXPENDITIRES. 

(a)  2- Year  Suspension.— In  the  case  of  the 
taxpayer's  first  2  taxable  years  beginning 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  all  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  174  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  which  are  paid  or  incurred  in  such 
year  for  research  activities  conducted  in  the 


United  States  shall  be  allocated  or  appor- 
tioned to  sources  within  the  United  States, 
(b)  Study.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  conduct  a  study  with  respect 
to  the  impact  which  section  1.861-8  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Regulations 
would  have  (A)  on  research  and  experimen- 
tal activities  conducted  in  the  United  States 
and  (B)  on  the  availability  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  the  date  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  (together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  advisable). 

Subtitle  D— Small  Business  Provisions 

SEI-.  2JL  REDIXTION  IN  CORPORATE  TAX  RATES. 

(a)  In  General. —Subsection  (b)  of  section 
11  (relating  to  amount  of  corporate  tax)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "17  percent"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "15 
percent"'  (16  percent  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1982)".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "20  percent "  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "18 
percent  (19  percent  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning in  1982)". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  821(a)  (relat- 
ing to  imposition  of  tax  on  mutual  insur- 
ance companies  to  which  part  II  applies)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Cap  on  tax  where  income  is  less 
THAN  » 12, 000.— The  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  on  so  much  of  the  mutual  insur- 
ance company  taxable  income  as  does  not 
exceed  $12,000  shall  not  exceed  32  percent 
(30  percent  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1982)  of  the  amount  by 
which  such  income  exceeds  $6,000." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  821(c)(1) 
(relating  to  Imposition  of  alternative  tax  for 
certain  small  companies)  is  amended  to  read 
2ls  follows: 

"(B)  Cap  where  income  is  less  than 
$6,000.— The  tax  imposed  by  subparagraph 
(A)  on  so  much  of  the  taxable  investment 
income  as  does  not  exceed  $6,000  shall  not 
exceed  32  percent  (30  percent  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1982)  of 
the  amount  by  which  such  income  exceeds 
$3,000." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1978;  except 
that  for  purposes  of  applying  sections 
821(a)(2)  and  821(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended  by  this 
subsection)  to  taxable  years  beginning 
before  January  1,  1982,  the  percentage  re- 
ferred to  in  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  34  percent. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981. 

sec.  232.  increase  in  accumulated  earnings 
credit. 

(a)  Increase  in  Credit  for  Certain  Cor- 
porations.—Paragraph  (2)  of  section  535(c) 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  credit)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Minimum  credit.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  credit  allowable 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  the  amount  by  which  $250,000  exceeds 
the  accumulated  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
corporation  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
taxable  year. 


"(B)  Certain  service  corporations.— In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  the  principal  func- 
tion of  which  is  the  performance  of  services 
in  the  field  of  health,  law.  engineering,  ar- 
chitecture, accounting,  actuarial  science, 
performing  arts,  or  consulting,  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
$150,000'  for  "$250,000'.'" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  535(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '"$150,000'"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$250,000". 

(2)  Sections  243(b)(3)(C)(i)  (relating  to 
qualifying  dividends  for  purposes  of  the 
dividends  received  deduction)  and  1551(a) 
(relating  to  disallowance  of  surtax  exemp- 
tion and  accumulated  earnings  credit)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$150,000". 

(3)  Section  1561(a)(2)  (relating  to  limita- 
tions on  certain  multiple  tax  benefits  in  the 
case  of  certain  controlled  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '"$150,000 "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$250,000  ($150,000  if 
any  component  member  is  a  corporation  de- 
scribed in  section  535(c)(2)(B)) ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

SEC.  233.  SUBCHAPTER  S  SHAREHOLDERS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Number  of  Sharehold- 
ers.—Section  1371(a)  (defining  small  busi- 
ness corporation)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""15  shareholders"'  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '25  shareholders". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 

SEC.  234.  treatment  OF  "TRUSTS  AS  SUBCHAPTER 
S  SHAREHOLDERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
1371  (relating  to  certain  trusts  permitted  as 
shareholders)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Certain  Trusts  Permitted  as  Share- 
holders.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  following  trusts  may  be  share- 
holders: 

"(A)  A  trust  all  of  which  is  treated  (under 
subpart  E  of  part  I  of  subchapter  J  of  this 
chapter)  as  owned  by  an  individual  who  is  a 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States. 

"'(B)  A  trust  which  was  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  immediately  before  the  death 
of  the  deemed  owner  and  which  continues 
in  existence  after  such  death,  but  only  for 
the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the  day  of 
the  deemed  owner's  death.  If  a  trust  is  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  and  if  the 
entire  corpus  of  the  trust  is  includible  in  the 
gross  estate  of  the  deemed  owner,  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting "2-year  period'  for  "60-day  period'. 

"(C)  A  trust  with  respect  to  stock  trans- 
ferred to  it  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  will, 
but  only  for  the  60-day  period  beginning  on 
the  day  on  which  such  stock  is  transferred 
to  it. 

"(D)  A  trust  created  primarily  to  exercise 
the  voting  power  of  stock  transferred  to  it. 

"(2)  Treatment  as  shareholders.— For 
purijoses  of  subsection  (a)— 

""(A)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
deemed  owner  shall  be  treated  as  the  share- 
holder. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
estate  of  the  deemed  owner  shall  be  treated 
as  the  shareholder. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  described  in 
subparagraph    (C)   of    paragraph    (1),   the 
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estate  of  the  testator  shall  be  treated  as  the 
shareholder. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  trust  described  in 
subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (1),  each 
beneficiary  of  the  trust  shall  be  treated  as  a 
shareholder." 

(b)  Qualified  Subchiapter  S  Trusts.— Sec- 
tion 1371  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Special  Rule  for  Qualified  Subchap- 
ter S  Trust.— 

""(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  qualified 
subchapter  S  trust  with  respect  to  which  a 
beneficiary  makes  an  election  under  para- 
graph (2)— 

""(A)  such  trust  shall  be  treated  as  a  trust 
described  in  subsection  (e)(1)(A),  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  section  678(a),  the 
beneficiary  of  such  trust  shall  be  treated  as 
the  owner  of  that  portion  of  the  trust  which 
consists  of  stock  in  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  under  paragraph  (2)  is  made. 

"(2)  Election.— 

'"(A)  In  general.— a  beneficiary  of  a  quali- 
fied subchapter  S  trust  (or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative) may  elect  to  have  this  subsection 
apply. 

"(B)  Manner  and  time  of  election.— An 
election  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made— 

"(i)  separately  with  respect  to  each  elect- 
ing small  business  corporation  the  stock  of 
which  is  held  by  the  trust, 

"(ii)  separately  with  respect  to  each  suc- 
cessive income  beneficiary  of  the  trust,  and 

"(iii)  in  such  manner  and  form,  and  at 
such  time,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(C)  Election  irrevocable.— An  election 
under  this  paragraph,  once  made,  may  be 
revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(D)  Grace  period.— An  election  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  up  to  60 
days  before  the  date  of  the  election. 

"(3)  Qualified  subchapter  s  trust.— For 
puriJoses  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'quali- 
fied subchapter  S  trust'  means  a  trust— 

""(A)  which  owns  stock  in  1  or  more  elect- 
ing small  business  corporations, 

""(B)  all  of  the  income  of  which  is  distrib- 
uted currently  to  one  individual  who  is  a  cit- 
izen or  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(C)  the  terms  of  which  require  that— 

"(i)  at  any  time,  there  shall  be  only  one 
income  beneficiary  of  the  trust, 

""(ii)  any  corpus  distributed  during  the 
term  of  the  trust  may  be  distributed  only  to 
the  current  income  beneficiary  thereof, 

"(iii)  each  income  interest  in  the  trust 
shall  terminate  on  the  earlier  of  the  death 
of  the  income  beneficiary  or  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trust,  and 

'"(iv)  upon  the  termination  of  the  trust 
during  the  life  of  an  income  beneficiary,  the 
trust  shall  distribute  all  of  its  assets  to  such 
income  beneficiary. 

"(4)  Trust  ceasing  to  be  qualified.— If  a 
qualified  subchapter  S  trust  ceases  to  meet 
any  requirement  under  paragraph  (3),  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  such  trust  as  of  the  date  it  ceases  to  meet 
such  requirements." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

SEC.  235.  simplification  OF  LIFO  BY  USE  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT INDEXES  TO  BE  PROVIDED 
BY  REGULATIONS. 

Section  472  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Use  of  Government  Price  Indexes  in 
Pricing  Inventory.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  permitting  the  use  of 


suitable  published  governmental  indexes  in 
such  manner  and  circumstances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  the 
method  described  in  subsection  (b)." 

SEC.  23C.  3-YEAR  AVERAGING  PER.MITTED  FOR  IN- 
CREASES IN  INVENTORY  VALUE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 472  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(d)  3-Year  Averaging  for  Increases  in 
Inventory  Value.— The  beginning  inventory 
for  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  the 
method  described  in  subsection  (b)  is  used 
shall  be  valued  at  cost.  Any  change  in  the 
inventory  amount  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
taken  into  account  ratably  in  each  of  the  3 
taxable  years  beginning  with  the  first  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  method  described  in 
subsection  (b)  is  first  used." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981. 

SEC  tn.  ELECTION  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  USE 
ONE  INVENTORY  POOL  WHEN  LIFO  IS 
ELECTED. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  D  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  in- 
ventories) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  474.  ELECTION  BY  CERTAIN  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES TO  USE  ONE  INVENTORY 
POOL. 

"(a)  In  General.— a  taxpayer  which  is  an 
eligible  small  business  and  which  uses  the 
dollar-value  method  of  pricing  inventories 
under  the  method  provided  by  section 
472(b)  may  elect  to  use  one  inventory  pool 
for  any  trade  or  business  of  such  taxpayer. 

"(b)  Eligible  Small  Business  Defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  taxpayer  is 
an  eligible  small  business  for  any  taxable 
year  if  the  average  annual  gross  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  exceed  $2,000,000  for 
the  3-taxable-year  period  ending  with  the 
taxable  year. 

'"(c)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"■(1)  Controlled  groups.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpay- 
er which  is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group, 
aU  persons  which  are  component  members 
of  such  group  at  any  time  during  the  calen- 
dar year  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer  for 
such  year  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Controlled  group  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  persons  shall  be 
treated  as  being  members  of  a  controlled 
group  if  such  persons  would  t>e  treated  as  a 
single  employer  under  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  52(b). 

■"(2)  Election.— 

""(A)  In  general.— The  election  under  this 
section  may  \>e  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  and  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

""(B)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
The  election  under  this  section  shall  apply— 

"(i)  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is 
made,  and 

"(ii)  to  all  subsequent  taxable  years  for 
which  the  taxpayer  is  an  eligible  small  busi- 
ness, 

unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Transitional  rules.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  changes  the  number  of  inven- 
tory pools  maintained  by  him  in  a  taxable 
year  by  reason  of  an  election  (or  cessation 
thereof)  under  this  section— 

'"(A)  the  inventory  pools  combined  or  sep- 
arated shall  be  combined  or  separated  in  the 


manner  provided  by  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 472: 

"(B)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  the  tax- 
payer's inventory  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
first  taxable  year— 

"(i)  for  which  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion is  in  effect,  or 

"(ii)  after  such  election  ceases  to  apply, 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year  described  in  clause 
(i)  or  (ii)  (as  the  case^ay  be),  and 

"(C)  the  first  taxa'ble  year  for  which  an 
election  under  this  section  is  in  effect  or 
after  such  election  (xases  to  apply  (as  the 
case  may  be)  shall  be  treated  as  a  new  base 
year  in  accordance  with  procedures  provided 
by  regulations  under  section  472." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  D  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  474.  Election  by  certain  small  busi- 
nesses to  use  one  inventory 
pool." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31;  1981. 

SEC.  238.  STUDY  OF  ACCOITNTING  METHODS  FOR  IN- 
VENTORY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
methods  of  tax  accounting  for  inventory 
with  a  view  toward  the  development  of  sim- 
plified methods.  Such  study  shall  include 
(but  shall  not  be  limited  to)  an  examination 
of  the  last-in  first -out  method  and  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  method. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  December  31, 
1982,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
a  report  on  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Subtitle  E— Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

SEC.  241.  REORGANIZATIONS  INVOLVING  FINAN- 
ClALLY  "TROUBLED  THRIFT  INSTTTU- 
TIONS. 

Amendment  of  Section  368(a)(3)(D).— Sec- 
tion 368(a)(3)(D)  (relating  to  agency  receiv- 
ership proceedings  which  involve  financial 
institutions)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Agency  proceedings  which  involve 

FINANCIAL  institutions.— 

"(i)  For  purpose  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)- 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  receivership,  foreclo- 
sure, or  similar  pr<x;eeding  before  a  Federal 
or  State  agency  involving  a  financial  institu- 
tion to  which  section  585  applies,  the  agency 
shall  be  treated  as  a  court,  and 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  financial  institution 
to  which  section  593  applies,  the  term  "title 
11  or  similar  case'  means  only  a  case  in 
which  the  Board  (which  will  be  treated  as 
the  court  in  such  case)  makes  the  certifica- 
tion described  in  clause  (ii). 

"(ii)  A  transaction  otherwise  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (G)  of  para- 
graph (1),  in  which  the  transferor  corpora- 
tion is  a  financial  institution  to  which  sec- 
tion 593  applies,  will  not  be  disqualified  as  a 
reorganization  if  no  stock  or  securities  of 
the  corporation  to  which  the  assets  are 
transferred  (transferee)  are  received  or  dis- 
tributed, but  only  if  all  of  the  following  con- 
ditions are  met: 

"(I)  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  354(b)(1)  are  met  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  the  assets. 
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(ID  substantially  all  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  transferor  immediately  before  the 
transfer  become,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer, 
liabilities  of  the  transferee,  and 

■■(III)  the  Board  certifies  that  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  section  1464(d)(6)(A)  (i).  (ii).  or 
(lii)  of  title  12.  United  States  Code,  exist 
with  respect  to  the  transferor  or  will  exist 
in  the  near  future  in  the  absence  of  action 
by  the  Board. 

"(iii)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  Board'  means  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  or  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  or.  if  neither 
has  supervisory  authority  with  respect  to 
the  transferor,  the  equivalent  State  author- 
ity." 

SEC.  242.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CARRYOVERS  OF  FI.NAN- 
CIAL  INSTITITIONS. 

Section  382(b)(7)  (relating  to  reduction  of 
net  operating  loss  carryovers  in  title  11  or 
similar  cases),  as  added  by  section  2(d)  of 
Public  Law  96-589.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  Special  rule  for  reorganizations  in 
TITLE  1 1  OR  similar  CASES.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  a  creditor  who  receives  stock  in  a  re- 
organization in  a  title  11  or  similar  case 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  368(a)(3)(A)) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  stockholder  immediate- 
ly before  the  reorganization  and 

"(B)  in  a  transaction  qualifying  under  sec- 
tion 368(aK3>(D>(ii)— 

"(i)  a  depositor  in  the  transferor  shall  be 
treated  as  a  stockholder  immediately  before 
the  reorganization  of  the  loss  corporation, 

"(ii)  deposits  in  the  transferor  which 
become,  as  a  result  of  the  transfer,  deposits 
in  the  transferee  shall  be  treated  as  stock  of 
the  acquiring  corporation  owned  as  a  result 
of  owning  stock  of  the  loss  corporation,  and 

"(iii)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  acquiring  corporation 
shall  include  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
acquiring  corporation  immediately  after  the 
reorganization. 

SEC.  243.  RESERVES  FOR  LOSSES  ON  LOANS. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  593(e)  (relating 
to  distributions  to  shareholders  of  a  domes- 
tic building  and  loan  association)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■applies."  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following:  "applies,  or  to  any  distribution  to 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  in  redemption  of  an  interest  in 
an  association,  if  such  interest  was  original- 
ly received  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  in  exchange  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  pursuant  to  section  406(f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  sec 
1729(f)).'' 

SEC.  244.  F8LIC  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  II  of  subchapter  H 
of  subtitle  A  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  597.  F8LIC  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income.— 
Gross  income  of  a  domestic  building  and 
loan  association  does  not  include  any 
amount  of  money  or  other  property  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  pursuant  to  section 
406(f)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  sec.  1729(f)),  regardless  of  whether 
any  note  or  other  instrument  is  issued  in  ex- 
change therefor. 

"(b)  No  Reduction  in  Basis  of  Assets.— 
No  reduction  in  the  basis  of  assets  of  a  do- 
mestic building  and  loan  association  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  money  or  other  proper- 
ty received  under  the  circumstances  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a).' 
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(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  II  of  subchapter  H  of  chap- 
ter 1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  596  the  following: 
■Sec.  597.  FSUC  financial  assistance." 

SEC  245.  MITIAL  SAVINGS  BANKS  WITH  CAPITAL 
STOCK. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  591  (relating  to 
dividends  paid  on  deposits)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  before 
"In",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•■(b)  Mutual  Savings  Bank  To  Include 
Certain  Banks  With  Capital  Stock.— For 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  term  mutual  sav- 
ings bank'  includes  any  bank— 

"(1)  which  has  capital  stock  represented 
by  shares,  and 

"(2)  which  is  subject  to,  and  operates 
under.  Federal  or  SUte  laws  relating  to 
mutual  savings  bank.". 

(b)  Percentage  of  Taxable  Income 
Method.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  593(b)(2) 
(relating  to  reduction  of  applicable  percent- 
age in  certain  cases)  is  amended  by  inserting 
■'which  is  not  described  in  section  591(b)" 
after  'mutual  savings  bank"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  593(bK2) 
is  amended  by  inserting  'which  are  not  de- 
scribed in  section  591(b)"  after  'mutual  sav- 
ings banks". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  593(a)  (relating  to  reserves  for 
losses  on  loans)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"not  having  capital  stock  represented  by 
shares". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  593(e)  (relat- 
ing to  distributions  to  shareholders)  is 
amended  by  inserting  'or  an  institution  that 
is  treated  as  a  mutual  savings  bank  under 
section  591(b)"  after  "association"  each 
place  it  appears. 

SEC.  24«.  effective  DATES. 

(a)  The  amendment  made  by  sections  241 
and  242  shall  apply  to  any  transfer  made  on 
or  after  January  1,  1981. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  243 
shall  apply  to  any  distribution  made  on  or 
after  January  1,  1981. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  244 
shall  apply  to  any  payment  made  on  or 
after  January  1.  1981. 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  section  245 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Subtitle  F— Stock  Options,  etc. 

SEC.  25L  STOCK  OPTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  II  of  subchapter  D 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  certain  stock  op- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
422  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  422A.  INCENTIVE  STOCK  OPTIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Section  421(a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of  a  share 
of  stock  to  an  individual  pursuant  to  his  ex- 
ercise of  an  incentive  stock  option  if — 

•'(1)  no  disposition  of  such  share  is  made 
by  him  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  the 
granting  of  the  option  nor  within  1  year 
after  the  transfer  of  such  share  to  him,  and 

••(2)  at  all  times  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the 
option  and  ending  on  the  day  3  months 
before  the  date  of  such  exercise,  such  Indi- 
vidual was  an  employee  of  either  the  corpo- 
ration granting  such  option,  a  parent  or  sub- 
sidiary corporation  of  such  corporation,  or  a 
corporation  or  a  parent  or  subsidiary  corpo- 
ration of  such  corporation  issuing  or  assum- 
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ing  a  stock  option  in  a  transaction  to  which 
section  42S(a)  applies. 

"(b)  Incentive  Stock  Option.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  term  incentive  stock 
option'  means  an  option  granted  to  an  indi- 
vidual for  any  reason  connected  with  his 
employment  by  a  corporation,  if  granted  by 
the  employer  corporation  or  its  parent  or 
subsidiary  corporation,  to  purchase  stock  of 
any  of  such  corporations,  but  only  if— 

•'(1)  the  option  is  granted  pursuant  to  a 
plan  which  includes  the  aggregate  number 
of  shares  which  may  be  issued  under  op- 
tions and  the  employees  (or  class  of  employ- 
ees) eligible  to  receive  options,  and  which  is 
approved  by  the  stockholders  of  the  grant- 
ing corporation  within  12  months  before  or 
after  the  date  such  plan  is  adopted; 

••(2)  such  option  is  granted  within  10  years 
from  the  date  such  plan  is  adopted,  or  the 
date  such  plan  is  approved  by  the  stockhold- 
ers, whichever  is  earlier: 

"(3)  such  option  by  its  terms  is  not  exer- 
cisable after  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  such  option  is  granted: 

•(4)  the  option  price  is  not  less  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time 
such  option  is  granted; 

"(5)  such  option  by  its  terms  is  not  trans- 
ferable by  such  individual  otherwise  than 
by  will  or  the  laws  of  descent  and  distribu- 
tion, and  is  exercisable,  during  his  lifetime, 
only  by  him; 

"(6)  such  individual,  at  the  time  the 
option  is  granted,  does  not  own  stock  pos- 
sessing more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of 
stock  of  the  employer  corporation  or  of  its 
parent  or  subsidiary  corporation: 

"(7)  such  option  by  its  terms  is  not  exer- 
cisable while  there  is  outstanding  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)(7))  any  incen- 
tive stock  option  which  was  granted,  before 
the  granting  of  such  option,  to  such  individ- 
ual to  purchase  stock  in  his  employer  corpo- 
ration or  in  a  corporation  which  (at  the 
time  of  the  granting  of  such  option)  is  a 
parent  or  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  em- 
ployer corporation,  or  in  a  predecessor  cor- 
poration of  any  of  such  corporations;  and 

""(8)  in  the  case  of  an  option  granted  after 
December  31,  1980,  under  the  terms  of  the 
plan  the  aggregate  fair  market  value  (deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  the  option  is  granted) 
of  the  stock  for  which  any  employee  may  be 
granted  options  in  any  calendar  year  (under 
all  such  plans  of  his  employer  corporation 
and  its  parent  and  subsidiary  cor[>oration) 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000  plus  any  unused 
limit  carryover  to  such  year. 

'"(c)  Special  Rules.— 

""(1)  Exercise  of  option  when  price  is 
less  than  value  of  stock.— If  a  share  of 
stock  is  transferred  pursuant  to  the  exercise 
by  an  individual  of  an  option  which  would 
fail  to  qualify  as  an  incentive  stock  option 
under  subsection  (b)  because  there  was  a 
failure  in  an  attempt,  made  in  good  faith,  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  subsection  (b)(4), 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (b)(4)  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  met. 

"(2)  Certain  disqualifying  dispositions 
where  amount  realized  is  less  thah  value 
at  exercise.— If— 

••(A)  an  individual  who  has  acquired  a 
share  of  stock  by  the  exercise  of  an  incen- 
tive stock  option  makes  a  disposition  of  such 
share  within  the  2-year  period  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1),  and 

"(B)  such  disposition  is  a  sale  or  exchange 
with  respect  to  which  a  loss  (if  sustained) 
would  be  recognized  to  such  Individual, 


then  the  amount  which  is  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  such  Individual,  and  the 
amount  which  is  deductible  from  the 
income  of  his  employer  corporation,  as  com- 
pensation attributable  to  the  exercise  of 
such  option  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  (if 
any)  of  the  amount  realized  on  such  sale  or 
exchange  over  the  adjusted  basis  of  such 
share. 

"(3)  Certain  transfers  by  insolvent  indi- 
viduals.—If  an  insolvent  individual  holds  a 
share  of  stock  acquired  pursuant  to  his  ex- 
ercise of  an  incentive  stock  option,  and  if 
such  share  is  transferred  to  a  trustee,  re- 
ceiver, or  other  similar  fiduciary  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  title  11  or  any  other  similar 
insolvency  proceeding,  neither  such  trans- 
fer, nor  any  other  transfer  of  such  share  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors  in  such  proceed- 
ing, shall  constitute  a  disposition  of  such 
share  for  purpKtses  of  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(4)  Carryover  of  unused  limit.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

"(i)  $100,000  exceeds, 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  fair  market  value  (de- 
termined as  of  the  time  the  option  is  grant- 
ed) of  the  stock  for  which  an  employee  was 
granted  options  in  any  calendar  year  after 
1980  (under  all  plans  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  his  employer  corporation  and  its 
parent  and  subsidiary  corporations), 
one-half  of  such  excess  shall  be  unused  limit 
carry-over  to  each  of  the  3  succeeding  calen- 
dar years. 

"(B)  Amount  carried  to  each  year.— The 
amount  of  the  unused  limit  carryover  from 
any  calendar  year  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  succeeding  calendar  year 
shall  be  the  amount  of  such  carryover  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  such  carryover 
which  was  used  in  prior  calendar  years. 

""(C)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  options  granted  during 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  treated  as  first 
using  up  the  $100,000  limitation  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(8).  and 

""(ii)  then  shall  be  treated  as  using  up 
unused  limit  carryovers  to  such  year  in  the 
order  of  the  calendar  years  in  which  the 
carryovers  arose. 

(5)  Permtssibli;  I'ROvisiONS.— An  option 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  treated  as  an  incentive  stock 
option  even  if— 

"(A)  the  employee  may  pay  for  the  stock 
with  stock  of  the  corporation  granting  the 
option. 

"■(B)  the  employee  has  a  right  to  receive 
property  at  the  time  of  exercise  of  the 
option,  or 

"(C)  the  option  is  subject  to  any  condition 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b). 

Subparagraph  (B)  shsdl  apply  to  a  transfer 
of  property  (other  than  cash)  only  if  section 
83  applies  to  the  property  so  transferred. 

""(6)  Coordination  with  sections  422  and 
«24.— Sections  422  and  424  shall  not  apply 
to  an  incentive  stock  option. 

"(7)  Options  outstanding.— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)(7),  any  incentive  stock 
option  shall  be  treated  as  outstanding  until 
such  option  is  exercised  in  full  or  expires  by 
reason  of  lapse  of  time. 

""(8)  10-PERCENT  shareholder  RULE.— Sub- 
section (b)(6)  shall  not  apply  if  at  the  time 
such  option  is  granted  the  option  price  is  at 
least  110  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  subject  to  the  option  and  such 
option  by  its  terms  is  not  exercisable  after 
the  expiration  of  5  years  from  the  date  such 
option  is  granted. 

""(9)  Special  rule  when  disabled.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2).  in  the  case  of 


an  employee  who  is  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  105(d)(4)).  the  3-month 
period  of  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  1  year. " 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  421  (relating  to  general  rules 
in  the  case  of  stock  options)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ""422A(a)."  after  "422(a)," 
in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)(1)(A),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "■422A(a)(l),"  after  "sec- 
tion 422(a)(1). "  in  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Section  425(d)  (relating  to  attribution 
of  stock  ownership)  is  amended  by  inserting 

"422A(b)(6),"  after  ""422(b)(7).". 

(3)  Section  425(g)  (relating  to  special 
rules)  is  amended  by  inserting  •'422A(a)(2), " 
after  ••422(a)(2),". 

(4)  Section  425(h)(3)(B)  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  modification)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "422A(b)(5)."  after  •"422(b)(6).  •. 

(5)  Section  6039  (relating  to  information 
required  in  connection  with  certain  options) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "',  an  incentive  stock 
option,"  after  "qualified  stock  option"  in 
subsection  (a)(1), 

(B)  by  inserting  "incentive  stock  option," 
after  "'qualified  stock  option,"  in  subsection 
(b)(1).  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  "incentive  stock  option',  see 
section  422A(b).". 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  422 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  422A.  Incentive  stock  options." 

(c)  Effective  Dates  and  Transitional 
Rules.— 

(1 )  Options  to  which  section  applies.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
options  granted  on  or  after  January  1,  1976, 
and  exercised  on  or  after  January  1,  1981,  or 
outstanding  on  such  date. 

(B)  Election  and  designation  of  op- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  an  option  granted 
before  January  1.  1980.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  if  the 
corporation  granting  such  option  elects  (in 
the  manner  and  at  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate) to  have  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  apply  to  such  option.  The  aggregate 
fair  market  value  (determined  at  the  time 
the  option  is  granted)  of  the  stock  for  which 
any  employee  was  granted  options  (under 
all  plans  of  his  employer  corporation  and  its 
parent  and  subsidiary  corporations)  to 
which  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  by  reason  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000  per  calendar  year  and 

'  shall  not  exceed  $200,000  In  the  aggregate. 

(2)  Changes  in  terms  of  options.— In  the 
case  of  an  option  granted  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976.  and  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  425(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  any  change  in  the 
terms  "of  such  option  (or  the  terms  of  the 
plan  under  which  granted,  including  share- 
holder approval)  made  within  1  year  after 
such  date  of  enactment  to  permit  such 
option  to  qualify  as  a  incentive  stock  option. 

SEC.  252.  PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED  TO  EMPLOY- 
EES SUBJECT  TO  CERTAIN  RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 83  (relating  to  special  rules)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Sales  which  may  give  rise  to  suit 

UNDER  section  J6lbl  OF  THE  SECURITIES  AND 


exchange  ACT  OF  1934.- So  long  as  the  sale 
of  property  at  a  profit  could  subject  a 
person  to  suit  under  section  16(b)  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exhange  Act  of  1934.  such  per- 
son's rights  in  such  property  are— 

""(A)  subject  to  a  substantial  risk  of  for- 
feiture, and 

'•(B)  not  transferable.' 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  Accounting 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  section  83  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  property  is 
subject  to  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture  and 
is  not  transferable  so  long  as  such  property 
is  subject  to  a  restriction  on  transfer  to 
comply  with  the  '•Pooling-of-Interests  Ac- 
counting" rules  set  forth  In  Accounting 
Series  Release  Numbered  130  ((10/5/72)  37 
FR  20937;  17  CFR  211.130)  and  Accounting 
Series  Release  Numbered  135  ((1/18/73)  38 
FR  1734;  17  CFR  211.135). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31.  1981. 

Subtitle  G— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

SEC.  261.  ADJUSTMEN'TS  TO  NEW  JOBS  CREDIT. 

(a)  Extension.— I»aragraph  (4)  of  section 
51(c)  (defining  wages)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(4)  Termination.— The  term  'wages'  shall 
not  Include  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  to 
an  individual  who  begins  work  for  the  em- 
ployer after  December  31.  1982. " 

(b)  Individuals  Qualifying  as  Members 
OF  A  Targeted  Group.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
51(d)  (defining  members  of  targeted  groups) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(H)  an  eligible  work  incentive  employee, 
or 

'•(I)  an  involuntarily  terminated  CETA 
employee.". 

(2)  Definitions.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
51  is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs 
(9).  (10).  (11).  and  (12)  as  paragraphs  (11). 
(12).  (13).  and  (14.)  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (8)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Eligible  work  incentive  employ- 
ees.—The  term  •eligible  work  incentive  em- 
ployee' means  an  individual  who  has  been 
certified  by  the  designated  local  agency  as— 

"(A)  being  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  and  as  having  continually  received 
such  financial  assistance  during  the  90-day 
period  which  immendately  precedes  the 
date  on  which  such  individual  Is  hired  by 
the  employer,  or 

"(B)  having  been  placed  in  employment 
under  a  work  incentive  program  established 
under  section  432(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act. 

■"(10)  Involuntarily  terminated  ceta  em- 
ployee.—The  term  "involuntarily  terminat- 
ed CETA  employee'  means  an  individual 
who  is  certified  by  the  designated  local 
agency  as  having  been  involuntarily  termi- 
nated after  December  31,  1980,  from  em- 
ployment financed  in  whole  or  In  part  under 
a  program  under  part  D  of  title  II  or  title  VI 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act." 

(B)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(I)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  SOB  (relating 
to  definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Terminatioii.— The  term  work  incen- 
tive program  expenses:  shall  not  include  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  in  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1981. " 

(ii)  subsection  (c)  of  section  51  (defining 
wages)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (4) 
as  paragraph  (3). 

(iii)  Paragraphs  (3)(AKii).  (4MC).  and 
(7)(B)  of  section  51(d)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (9)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  therof  "paragraph  (11)". 

(3)  Removal  op  age  limitation  on  Vietnam 
VETERANS.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section  51(d) 
(relating  to  Vietnam  veterans)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(4)  Youths  participating  in  qualifies  co- 
operative EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  MUST  BE  ECO- 
NOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED.—  Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  51(d)(8)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iv)  being  a  member  of  an  economically 
disadvantaged  family  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (11)." 

(c)  Certifications.- 

(1)  Certifications  must  be  made  before 
employee  begins  work,  etc.— Subsection  (d) 
of  section  51  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  Special  rules  for  certifications.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  individual  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  member  of  a  targeted  group 
unless,  before  the  day  on  which  such  indi- 
vidual begins  work  for  the  employer,  the 
employer— 

"(i)  has  received  a  certification  from  a  des- 
ignated local  agency  that  such  individual  is 
a  member  of  a  targeted  group,  or 

"(ii)  has  requested  in  writing  such  certifi- 
cation from  the  designated  local  agency. 

"(B)  Incorrect  certifications.— If— 

"(i)  an  individual  has  been  certified  as  a 
member  of  a  targeted  group,  and 

"(ii)  such  certification  is  incorrect  because 
it  was  based  on  false  Information  provided 
by  such  individual. 

the  certification  shall  be  revoked  and  wages 
paid  by  the  employer  after  the  date  on 
which  notice  of  revocation  is  received  by  the 
employer  shall  not  be  treated  as  qualified 
wages." 

(2)  Certification  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged FAMILIES.— Paragraph  (11)  of  sec- 
tion 51(d)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  Members  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged FAMILIES.— An  individual  is  a  member 
of  an  economically  disadvantaged  family  if 
the  designated  local  agency  determines  that 
such  individual  was  a  member  of  a  family 
which  had  an  income  during  the  6  months 
immediately  preceding  the  month  in  which 
such  determination  occurs,  which,  on  an 
annual  basis,  would  be  70  percent  or  less  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living 
standard.  Any  such  determination  shall  be 
valid  for  the  45-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  determination  is  made." 

(d)  Eligibility —Section  51  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  Certain  Individuals  Ineligible.— 


"(1)  Related  individuals.— No  wages  shall 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  bears  any  of  the  relationships  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 152(a)  to  the  taxpayer,  or.  if  the  tax- 
payer Is  a  corporation,  to  an  individual  who 
owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  50 
percent  in  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  corporation  (determined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  section  267(c)), 

"(B)  if  the  taxpayer  is  an  estate  or  trust, 
is  a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or  is  an  individual  who  bears 
any  of  the  relationships  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  152(a)  to  a 
grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or 

"(C)  is  a  dependent  (described  in  section 
152(a)(9))  of  the  taxpayer,  or.  if  the  taxpay- 
er is  a  corporation,  of  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  or.  if  the  tax- 
payer is  an  estate  or  trust,  of  a  grantor,  ben- 
eficiary, or  fiduciary  of  the  estate  or  trust. 

"(2)  Nonqualifying  rehires.— No  wages 
shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  individual  if, 
prior  to  the  hiring  date  of  such  individual, 
such  individual  had  been  employed  by  the 
employer  at  any  time  during  which  he  was 
not  a  member  of  a  targeted  group." 

(e)  Repeal  of  Provision  Limiting  First- 
Year  Wages  to  30  Percent  of  FUTA 
Wages.— 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  51  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  51  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "any  year"  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  taxable  year". 

(f)  Administration.  Authorization  of  Ap- 
propriations.— 

(1)  Administration.— 

(a)  Designated  local  agency.— Paragraph 
(14)  of  section  51(d)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (b)(2)(A)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(14)  Designated  local  agency.— The  term 
'designated  local  agency'  means  a  State  em- 
ployment security  agency  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  49-49n)." 

(B)  Notification.— Subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 51  (relating  to  notification  of  employ- 
ers) is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary 
of  Labor"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  head- 
ing and  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Employment  Service". 

(2)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  functions  described  by  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1),  except 
that,  of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph— 

(A)  $5,000,000  shall  be  used  to  test  wheth- 
er individuals  certified  as  members  of  tar- 
geted groups  under  section  51  of  such  Code 
are  eligible  for  such  certification  (including 
the  use  of  statistical  sampling  techniques), 
and 

(B)  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed 
under  performance  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(g)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Amendments  relating  to  members  of 
targeted  groups.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D).  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (b).  (c)(2).  and 
(d)  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  or  incurred 
with  respect  to  individuals  first  beginning 


work  for  an  employer  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

(B)  Eligible  work  incentive  employees.— 
The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)(2)(A)  to  the  extent  relating  to  the  desig- 
nation of  eligible  work  incentive  employees 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  51(d)(9)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  as  mem- 
bers of  a  targeted  group  and  subsection 
(b)(2)(B)(ii)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1981.  In  the  case 
of  an  eligible  work  incentive  employee,  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  SI  of  such 
Code  shall  be  applied  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1981,  as  if  such 
employees  had  been  members  of  a  targeted 
group  for  taxable  years  beginning  before 
January  1,  1982. 

(C)  Cooperative  education  program  par- 
ticipants.—The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b)(4)  shall  apply  to  wages  paid  or 
incurred  after  December  31,  1981,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(D)  Designated  local  agency.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (f)(1)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Certifications.- 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (c)(1)  shall  apply  to  all  individ- 
uals whether  such  individuals  began  work 
for  their  employer  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Special   rule  for   individuals   who 

BEGAN  WORK  FOR  THE  EMPLOYER  BEFORE  4STH 
DAY  BEFORE  DATE  OF  ENACTMENT.  — In  the  CRSe 

of  any  individual  (other  than  an  individual 
described  in  section  Sl(d)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  who  began  work  for 
the  employer  before  the  date  45  days  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  para- 
graph (15)  of  section  51(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(1))  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
"July  23,  1981,"  for  the  day  on  which  such 
individual  begins  work  for  the  employer. 

(C)  Individuals  who  begin  work  for  em- 
ployer WITHIN  4  5  DAYS  BEFORE  OK  AFTER  DATE 

of  enactment.— In  the  case  of  any  individual 
(other  than  an  individual  described  in  sec- 
tion 51(d)(8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  who  begins  work  for  the  employer 
during  the  90-day  [>eriod  beginning  with  the 
date  45  days  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  section  51(d)(8)  of  such 
Code  who  begins  work  before  the  end  of 
such  90-day  period,  paragraph  (15)  of  sec- 
tion 51(d)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(1))  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
"'the  last  day  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
with  the  date  45  days  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act"  for  the  day  on  which 
such  individual  begins  work  for  the  employ- 
er. 

(3)  Limitation  on  qualified  first-year 
WAGES.- The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981. 

SEC.   2S2.   SECTION    189   MADE    INAPPLICABLE  TO 
LOW-INCOME  HOL'SING. 

(a)  In  General.— The  table  contained  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  189  (relating  to  am- 
ortization of  real  property  construction 
period,  interest,  and  taxes)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  column  relating  to  "Low- 
income  housing". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  189  (relating  to  certain  resi- 
dential property  excluded)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"(d)  Certain  Property  Excluded.— This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any— 

"(1)  low-income  housing,  or 

"(2)  real  property  acquired,  constructed, 
or  carried  if  such  property  is  not,  and 
cannot  reasonably  expected  to  be,  held  in  a 
trade  or  business,  or  in  an  activity  conduct- 
ed for  profit." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

SEC.  2«J.  INCREASE  IN  DEDICTION  ALLOWABLE  TO 
A  CORPORATION  IN  ANY  TAXABLE 
YEAR  POR  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
170(b)  (relating  to  percentage  limitations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "5  percent "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "10  percent". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

SEC.  Z«4.  AMORTIZAHON  OF  LOW-INCOME  HOI'S- 
INC. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
167(k)  (relating  to  rehabilitation  of  low- 
income  rental  housing)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B),  the",  by  redesignating 
subparagraph  (B)  as  subparagraph  (C),  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'(B)  The  aggregate  amount  of  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  any  dwelling  unit 
in  any  low-income  rental  housing  which 
may  be  taken  into  account  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  exceed  $20,000.  but  shall  not  exceed 
$40,000.  if  the  rehabilitation  is  conducted 
pursuant  to  a  program  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
or  his  delegate,  or  by  the  government  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States  and  if: 

"(i)  the  certification  of  development  costs 
is  required: 

"(ii)  the  tenants  occupy  units  in  the  prop- 
erty as  their  principal  residence  and  the 
program  provides  for  sale  of  the  units  to 
tenants  demonstrating  home  ownership  re- 
sponsibility; and 

"(iii)  the  leasing  and  sale  of  such  units  are 
pursuant  to  a  program  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  taxable  income,  if  any,  from  leasing  of 
each  such  unit,  for  the  entire  period  of  such 
leasing,  and  the  amount  realized  from  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  a  unit,  if  sold,  nor- 
mally does  not  exceed  the  excess  of  the  tax- 
payer's cost  basis  for  such  unit  of  property, 
before  adjustment  under  section  1016  for 
deductions  under  section  167.  over  the  net 
tax  benefits  realized  by  the  taxpayer,  con- 
sisting of  the  tax  benefits  from  such  deduc- 
tions under  section  167  minus  the  tax  in- 
curred on  such  taxable  income  from  leasing, 
If  any.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  rehabilitation  expenditures  in- 
curred after  December  31,  1980. 

SEC.  ZS5.  DEDUITIBILITY  OF  GIFTS  BY  EMPLOYERS 
TO  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 274(b)(1)  (relating  to  limitation  on  de- 
ductibility of  gifts)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  an  item  of  tangible  personal  property 
which  is  awarded  to  an  employee  by  reason 
of  length  of  service,  productivity,  or  safety 
achievement,  but  only  to  the  extent  that— 

"(i)  the  cost  of  such  item  to  the  taxpayer 
does  not  exceed  $400,  or 

"(ii)  such  item  is  a  qualified  plan  award.". 


(b)  Qualified  Plan  Award  Defined.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  274  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Qualified  plan  award.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  plan 
award'  means  an  item  which  is  awarded  as 
part  of  a  permanent,  written  plan  or  pro- 
gram of  the  taxpayer  which  does  not  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  officers,  shareholders, 
or  highly  compensated  employees  as  to  eli- 
gibility or  benefits. 

'"(B)  Average  amount  of  awards.— An  item 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  plan 
award  for  any  taxable  year  if  the  average 
cost  of  all  items  awarded  luider  all  plans  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  of  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $400. 

"'(C)  Maximum  amount  per  item.— An  item 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  plan 
award  under  this  paragraph  to  the  extent 
that  the  cost  of  such  item  exceeds  $1,600.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  Z6C  DEDUCTION  FOR  MOTOR  CARRIER  OPER- 
ATING authority. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
in  computing  the  taxable  income  of  a  tax- 
payer who.  on  July  1.  1980,  held  one  or 
more  motor  carrier  operating  authorities,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  adjusted 
basis  of  all  motor  carrier  operating  authori- 
ties held  by  the  taxpayer  on  July  1.  1980,  or 
acquired  subsequent  thereto  pursuant  to  a 
binding  contract  in  effect  on  July  1,  1980, 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  ratably  over 
a  period  of  60  months.  Such  60-month 
period  shall  begin  vrith  the  month  of  July 
1980  (or  if  later,  the  month  in  which  ac- 
quired), or  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
the  first  month  of  the  taxpayer's  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  July  1,  1980. 

(b)  Definition  of  Motor  Carrier  Operat- 
ing Authority.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "motor  carrier  operating  au- 
thority" means  a  certificate  or  permit  held 
by  a  motor  common  or  contract  carrier  of 
property  and  issued  pursuant  to  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  109  of  title  49  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  Special  Rules.— 

(1)  Adjusted  basis.— For  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  the  adjusted 
basis  of  any  motor  ciarrier  operating  author- 
ity held  by  the  taxpayer  on  July  1,  1980,  for 
the  amounts  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section. 

(2)  Certain  stock  acquisitions.— 

(A)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate,  and  at  the  election  of  the 
holder  of  the  authority,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  corporation— 

(i)  on  or  before  July  1,  1980  (or  after  such 
date  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  in  effect 
on  such  date),  acquired  stock  in  a  corpora- 
tion which  held,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
motor  carrier  operating  authority  at  the 
time  of  such  acquisition,  and 

(ii)  would  have  been  able  to  allocate  to  the 
basis  of  such  authority  that  portion  of  the 
acquiring  corporation's  cost  basis  in  such 
stock  attributable  to  such  authority  if  the 
acquiring  corporation  had  received  such  au- 
thority in  the  liquidation  of  the  acquired 
corporation  immediately  following  such  ac- 
quisition and  such  allocation  would  have 
been  proper  under  section  334(b)(2)  of  such 
Code. 


the  holder  of  the  authority  may,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  allocate  a  portion  of 
the  basis  of  the  acquiring  corporation  in  the 
stock  of  the  acquired  conx>ration  to  the 
basi^  of  such  authority  in  such  manner  as 
thejiSecretary  may  prescribe  in  such  regula- 
tions. 

(b)  Adjustment  to  basis.— Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  to  the  basis  of  the  stock  or 
other  assets  in  the  manner  provided  by  such 
regulations  to  take  into  account  any  alloca- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1980. 

SEC.    ZC7.    limitation    ON    ADDITIONS   TO    BANK 

LOSS  reserves. 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  after  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  S85(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  before  1982: 
and  0.6  percent  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"but  before  1982;  1.0  percent  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1982;  and  0.6  percent  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1982. " 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  585(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"but  before  1982,  the  last  taxable  year  be- 
ginning before  1976,  and  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1981,  the  last  taxable  year 
beginning  before  1982  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "but  before  1983,  the  last  taxable 
year  beginning  before  1976,  and  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1982,  the  last  taxable 
year  beginning  before  1983". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1981. 

TITLE  HI— SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Interest  Exclusion 

SEC.   301.   EXCLUSION   OF   INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN 
SAVINGS  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  III  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  specifically 
excluded  from  gross  income)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  128  as  section  129  and 
by  inserting  after  section  127  the  following 
new  section: 

'SEC.  128.  INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN  SAVINGS  CERTIF- 
ICATES. 

"(a)  In  general.— Gross  income  does  not 
include  any  amount  received  by  any  individ- 
ual during  the  taxable  year  as  interest  on  a 
depository  institution  tax-exempt  savings 
certificate. 

"(b)  Maximum  Dollar  Amount.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  aggregate  amount 
excludable  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  $1,000  ($2,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013),  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  received  by 
the  taxpayer  which  was  excludable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  prior  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(B),  one-half  of  the  amount  ex- 
cluded under  subsection  (a)  on  any  joint 
return  shall  be  treated  as  received  by  each 
spouse. 

"(c)  Depository  Institution  Tax-Exempt 
Savings  Certificate.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  term  'depository  in- 
stitution tax-exempt  savings  certificate' 
means  any  certificate— 

"(A)  which  is  issued  by  a  qualified  savings 
institution  after  September  30,  1981,  and 
before  January  1,  1983. 

"(B)  which  has  a  maturity  of  1  year. 
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"(C)  which  has  an  investment  yield  equal 
to  70  percent  of  the  average  investment 
yield  for  the  most  recent  auction  (before 
the  week  in  which  the  certificate  is  issued) 
of  United  States  Treasury  bills  with  maturi- 
ties of  52  weeks,  and 

"(D)  which  is  made  available  in  denomina- 
tions of  $500. 

■(2)  Qualified  institution.— The  term 
qualified  institution'  means— 

"(A)(i)  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581). 

"(ii)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
Uon.  or  other  savings  institution  chartered 
uid  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan  or  simi- 
lar institution  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
or 

"(iii)  a  credit  union, 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured under  Federal  or  State  law  or  are  pro- 
tected or  guaranteed  under  State  law,  or 

"(B)  an  industrial  loan  association  or  bank 
chartered  and  supervised  under  Federal  or 
State  law  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  savings 
and  loan  institution. 

The  term  "qualified  institution"  does  not  in- 
clude any  foreign  branch  or  international 
banking  facility  of  an  institution  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence  and  such  a  branch 
or  facility  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Institutions  Requires  to  Provide 
Residential  Property  Financing.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  qualified  savings  in- 
stitution (other  than  an  institution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2)(A)(iii))  issues 
any  depository  institution  tax-exempt  sav- 
ings certificate  during  any  calendar  quarter, 
the  amount  of  the  qualified  residential  fi- 
nancing provided  by  such  institution  shall 
during  the  succeeding  calendar  quarter  not 
be  less  than  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  1^  percent  of  the  face  amount  of  de- 
pository institution  tax-exempt  savings  cer- 
tificates issued  during  the  calendar  quarter, 
or 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  qualified  net  sav- 
ings for  the  calendar  quarter. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  qualified  tax- 
exempt  savings  certificates  issued  by  any  in- 
stitution described  in  subsection 
(c)(2)(A)(iii)  which  are  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  any  calendar  quarter  may  not 
exceed  the  limitation  determined  under 
paragraph  (4)  with  respect  to  such  institu- 
tion for  such  quarter. 

"(2)  Penalty  for  failure  to  meet  require- 
ments.—If,  as  of  the  close  of  any  calendar 
quarter,  a  qualified  institution  has  not  met 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  the  preceding  calendar  quarter, 
such  institution  may  not  issue  any  certifi- 
cates until  it  meets  such  requirements. 

"(3)  Qualified  residential  financing.— 
The  term  'qualified  residential  financing'  in- 
cludes, and  is  limited  to— 

"(A)  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  a 
single-family  or  multifamily  residence, 

"(B)  any  secured  or  unsecured  qualified 
home  improvement  loan  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  103A(1)(6)  without  regard  to 
the  $15,000  limit). 

"(C)  any  mortgage  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  lOSAdXD)  on  a  single  family  or 
multifamily  residence  which  is  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  or  any  instrumentality  thereof, 
"(D)  any  loan  to  acquire  a  mobile  home, 
"(E)  any  construction  loan  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  a  single-family 
or  multifamily  residence. 

"(F)  the  purchase  of  mortgages  secured  by 
single-family  or  multifamily  residences  on 
the  secondary  market  but  only  to  the  extent 


the  amount  of  such  purchases  exceed  the 
amount  of  sales  of  such  mortgages  by  an  in- 
stitution, 

"(G)  the  purchase  of  securities  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or  securities 
issued  by  any  other  person  if  such  securities 
are  secured  by  mortgages  originated  by  a 
qualified  institution,  but  only  to  the  extent 
the  amount  of  such  purchases  exceed  the 
amount  of  sales  of  such  securities  by  an  in- 
stitution, and 

"(H)  any  loan  for  agricultural  purposes. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'single-family  residence'  includes  2-,  3-,  and 
4-family  residences,  and  the  term  'residence' 
includes  stock  in  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration (as  defined  in  section  216(b)). 

"(4)  Limitation  for  credit  unions.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  limitation  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  any  institution  described  in  subsection 
(c)(2)(A)(iii)  for  any  calendar  quarter  is  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(5)  with  resp>ect  to  such  institution  as  of 
September  30,  1981,  plus 

"(B)  10  percent  of  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  as  of 
the  close  of  such  calendar  quarter,  over 

"(11)  the  amount  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(5)  Qualified  net  savings.— The  term 
'qualified  net  savings'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  qualified  institution,  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amounts  paid  into  passt>ook  sav- 
ings account,  6-month  money  market  certifi- 
cates, 30-month  small-saver  certificates, 
time  deposits  with  a  face  amount  of  less 
than  $100,000,  and  depository  institution 
tax-exempt  savings  certificates  issued  by 
such  institution,  over 

"(B)  the  amounts  withdrawn  or  redeemed 
in  connection  with  the  accounts  and  certifi- 
cates described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(6)  Consolidated  croups.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  all  members  of  the  same 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  section  1504) 
which  file  a  consolidated  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  treated  as  1  corporation. 

"(e)  Penalty  for  Early  Withdrawals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  portion  of  a  de- 
pository institution  tax-exempt  savings  cer- 
tificate is  redeemed  before  the  date  on 
which  it  matures- 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
interest  on  such  certificate  for  the  taxable 
year  of  redemption  and  any  subsequent  tax- 
able year,  and 

■ffi)  there  shall  be  included  in  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  of  redemption 
the  amount  of  any  interest  on  such  certifi- 
cate excluded  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
preceding  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Certificate  pledged  as  collateral.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  if  the  tax- 
payer uses  any  depository  institution  tax- 
exempt  savings  certificate  (or  portion  there- 
of) as  collateral  or  security  for  a  loan,  the 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  having  re- 
deemed such  certificate. 

"(f)  Other  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Coordination  with  section  lie.— 
Section  116  shall  not  apply  to  the  interest 
on  any  depository  institution  tax-exempt 
savings  certificate. 

"(2)  Estates  and  trusts.^- 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  exclusion  provided  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  estates  and 
trusts. 


"(B)  Certificates  acquired  by  estate 
FROM  decedent.— In  the  case  of  a  depository 
institution  tax-exempt  savings  certificate 
acquired  by  an  estate  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  the  decedent— 

"(i)  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply,  and 
"(li)  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  a^  if 
the  estate  were  the  decedent. " 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  128 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  items 

"Sec.  128.  Interest  on  certain  savings  certifi- 
cates. 
■Sec.  129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(2)  Section  265  (relating  to  expenses  and 
interest  relating  to  tax-exempt  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  '".  or  to  purchase  or 
carry  any  certificate  to  the  extent  the  inter- 
est on  such  certificate  is  excludable  under 
section  128"  after  "116  ". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  584(c)  (relat- 
ing to  income  of  participants  in  common 
trust  funds),  as  in  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1981.  is  amended  by  inserting 

"or  128"  after  "116". 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  643(a)  (defin- 
ing distributable  net  Income),  as  In  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  in  1981.  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  section  128  (relat- 
ing to  interest  on  certain  savings  certifi- 
cates)"  after  "received)". 

(5)  Section  702(a)(5)  (relating  to  Income 
and  credits  of  partners),  as  in  effect  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1981,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "'or  128  '  after  "116". 

(6)  Each  of  the  following  provisions,  as  in 
effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  are  amended  by  inserting 
"or  interest"  after  ""dividends"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  caption  or  text: 

(A)  section  584(c)(2). 

(B)  section  643(a)(7). 

(C)  section  702(a)(5). 

(c)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
exemption  from  Income  of  interest  earned 
on  depository  institution  tax-exempt  sav- 
ings certificates  established  by  this  section 
to  determine  the  exemption's  effectiveness 
In  generating  additional  savings.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
before  June  1.  1983. 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  September  30.  1981. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)(6)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 

SEC.  302.  partial  EXCLUSION  OF  INTEREST 

(a)  Amount  of  Exclusion.— Section  128 
(relating  to  the  interest  on  certain  savings 
certificates)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  128.  partial  EXCLUSION  OF  INTEREST. 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  does  not 
Include  the  amounts  received  during  the 
taxable  year  by  an  individual  as  interest. 

"(b)  Maximum  Dollar  Amount.— The  ag- 
gregate amount  excludable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  $3,000  ($6,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013).  or 

"'(2)  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  Interest 
received  by  the  taxpayer  during  such  tax- 
able year  (less  the  amount  of  any  deduction 
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under  section  62(12))  over  the  amount  of 
qualified  interest  expenses  of  such  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Interest  defined.— The  term  "inter- 
est' means— 

"(A)  Interest  on  deposits  with  a  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  581), 

'  (B)  amounts  (whether  or  not  designated 
as  interest)  paid,  in  respect  of  deposits,  in- 
vestment certificates,  or  withdrawable  or  re- 
purchasable  shares,  by— 

""(1)  an  institution  which  is— 

"(I)  a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  credit  union,  or 

"(ID  any  other  savings  or  thrift  Institu- 
tion which  is  chartered  and  supervised 
under  Federal  or  State  law. 
the  deposits  or  accounts  in  which  are  in 
sured  under  Federal  or  State  law  or  «liich 
are  protected  and  guaranteed  under  State 
law.  or 

"(ii)  an  industrial  loan  a.sso<^'iatiun  or  bank 
chartered  and  supervised  under  Federal  or 
State  law  in  a  tnann<  r  similar  to  a  savings 
and  loan  institution. 

""(C)  Interest  on— 

"(i)  evidenr-es  of  indebtedness  (including 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  certificates) 
issued  by  a  domestic  corporation  in  regis- 
tered form,  and 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  Issued  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration of  a  type  offered  by  corporations  to 
the  public. 

"(D)  interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (not  excluded  from  gross  income  of 
the  taxpayer  under  any  other  provision  of 
law), 

"(E)  interest  attributable  to  participation 
shares  in  a  trust  established  and  maintained 
by  a  corporation  established  pursuant  to 
Federal  law,  and 

"(F)  Interest  paid  by  an  Insurance  compa- 
ny under  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  on— 

"(i)  prepaid  premiums, 

"(ii)  life  insurance  policy  proceeds  which 
are  left  on  deposit  with  such  company  by  a 
beneficiary,  and 

"(ill)  under  regulations  prescrit>ed  by  the 
Secretary,  policyholder  dividends  left  on  de- 
posit with  such  company. 

"(2)  Qualified  interest  expense  de- 
fined.—The  term  qualified  Interest  ex- 
pense' means  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowed 
the  taxpayer  under  section  163(a)  (relating 
to  interest)  for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  deduction  al- 
lowed with  respect  to  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued on  Indebtedness  Incurred  In— 

"(i)  acquiring,  constructing,  reconstruct- 
ing, or  rehabilitating  property  which  Is  pri- 
marily used  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  dwelling 
unit  (as  defined  in  section  280A(f)(l)),  or 

"(ii)  the  taxpayer's  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business." 

(b)  Repeal  of  Partial  Exclusion  of  In- 
terest.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
404  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
116(a)  (relating  to  partial  exclusion  of  divi- 
dends) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Gross  income  does  not 
include  amounts  received  by  an  individual 
as  dividends  from  domestic  corporations. 


"(2)  Maximum  dollar  amount.— The  ag- 
gregate amount  excluded  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$100  ($200  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
under  section  6013). 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  of  -sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1,  as  amended  by 
section  301(b)(1),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  128  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  128.  Partial  exclusion  of  interest." 

(2)  Section  265  (relating  to  expenses  and 
interest  relating  to  tax-exempt  income),  as 
amended  by  section  301(b)(2),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  to  purchase  or  carry  any 
certificate  to  the  extent  the  interest  on  such 
certificate  Is  excludable  under  section  128" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  to  purchase 
or  carry  obligations  or  shares,  or  to  make 
other  deposits  or  investments,  the  interest 
on  which  is  described  in  section  128(c)(1)  to 
the  extent  such  interest  is  excludable  from 
gross  income  under  section  128". 

(3)  Section  46(c)(8)  (relating  to  limitation 
to  amount  at  risk)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "clause  (i).  (ii),  or  (iii)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
128(c)(2)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  section  128(c)(1)". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  854  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Dividends  and  Taxable  iN-rER- 

EST.— 

'"(1)     DEDUCrriON     under     section     243.— In 

the  case  of  a  dividend  received  from  a  regu- 
lated investment  company  (other  than  a 
dividend  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies)— 

"(A)  if  such  investment  company  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  8S2(a)  for  the 
taxable  year  during  which  It  paid  such  divi- 
dend; and 

"'(B)  the  aggregate  dividends  received  by 
such  company  during  such  taxable  year  are 
less  than  75  percent  of  its  gross  income, 
then.  In  computing  the  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 243,  there  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  that  portion  of  the  dividend  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
dividend  as  the  aggregate  dividends  received 
by  such  company  during  such  taxable  year 
bear  to  its  gross  Income  for  such  taxable 
year. 

"■(2)  Exclusion  under  sections  iis  and 
128.— For  purpHJses  of  sections  116  and  128. 
In  the  case  of  any  dividend  (other  than  a 
dividend  described  in  subsection  (a))  re- 
ceived from  a  regulated  investment  compa- 
ny which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
852  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  It  paid  the 
dividend— 

"(A)  the  entire  amount  of  such  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  a  dividend  If  the  aggre- 
gate dividends  received  by  such  company 
during  the  taxable  year  equal  or  exceed  75 
percent  of  its  gross  Income. 

"(B)  the  entire  amount  of  such  dividend 
shall  be  treated  as  interest  If  the  aggregate 
Interest  received  by  such  company  during 
the  taxable  year  equals  or  exceeds  75  ijer- 
cent  of  Its  gross  income,  or 

"(C)  if  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  do  not 
apply,  a  portion  of  such  dividend  shall  be 
treated  as  a  dividend  (and  a  portion  of  such 
dividend  shall  be  treated  as  interest)  based 
on  the  portion  of  the  company's  gross 
income  which  consists  of  aggregate  divi- 
dends or  aggregate  interest,  as  the  case  may 
be.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
gross  income  and  aggregate  interest  received 
shall  each  be  reduced  by  so  much  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  by  section  163  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  does  not  exceed  aggregate  Inter- 
est received  for  the  taxable  year. 


"(3)  Notice  to  shareholders.— The 
amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  regulated 
investment  company  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  as  a  dividend  for  purposes  of 
the  exclusion  under  section  116  and  the  de- 
duction under  section  243  or  as  interest  for 
purposes  of  section  128  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  so  designated  by  the  company  in  a 
written  notice  to  its  shareholders  mailed  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  close  of  its  tax- 
able year. 

"(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  The  term  gross  income'  does  not  in- 
clude gain  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  stock  or  securities. 

'"(B)  The  term  "aggregate  dividends  re- 
ceived' includes  only  dividends  received 
from  domestic  corporations  other  than  divi- 
dends described  in  section  116(b)(2)  (relat- 
ing to  dividends  excluded  from  gross 
income).  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
dividend  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  rules  provided  in  section  116(c)(2)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  distributions)  shall  apply. 

"(C)  The  term  'aggregate  interest  re- 
ceived' includes  only  Interest  descrit>ed  in 
section  128(c)(1)." 

(5)  Sutisection  (c)  of  section  857  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Limitations  Applicable  to  Dividends 
Received  From  Real  Estate  Investment 
Trusts.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  section 
116  (relating  to  an  exclusion  for  dividends 
received  by  individuals)  and  section  243  (re- 
lating to  deductions  for  dividends  received 
by  conwrations),  a  dividend  received  from  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  part  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a  dividend. 

"(2)  Treatment  for  section  i28.— In  the 
case  of  a  dividend  (other  than  a  capital  gain 
dividend,  as  defined  in  subsection  (b)(3)(C)) 
received  from  a  real  estate  investment  trust 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  part 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  paid  the  div- 
idend— 

"(A)  such  dividend  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
terest if  the  aggregate  interest  received  by 
the  real  estate  investment  trust  for  the  tax- 
able year  equals  or  exceeds  75  percent  of  its 
gross  income,  or 

"(B)  if  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
the  portion  of  such  dividend  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dend as  the  aggregate  interest  received 
bears  to  gross  income  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
terest. 

"(3)  Adjustments  to  gross  income  and  ag- 
gregate INTEREST  received.— For  purpMJscs  of 
paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  gross  income  does  not  include  the  net 
capital  gain, 

"(B)  gross  income  tind  aggregate  interest 
received  shall  each  be  reduced  by  so  much 
of  the  deduction  allowable  by  section  163 
for  the  taxable  year  (other  than  for  Interest 
on  mortgages  on  real  property  owned  by  the 
real  estate  investment  trust)  as  does  not 
exceed  aggregate  Interest  received  by  the 
taxable  year,  and 

"'(C)  gross  income  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  paragraphs  (4), 
(5),  and  (6)  of  section  857(b). 

"'(4)  Aggregate  interest  received.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "aggre- 
gate interest  received'  means  only  Interest 
described  in  section  128(c)(1). 

"(5)  Notice  to  shareholders.— The 
amount  of  any  distribution  by  a  real  estate 
Investment  trust  which  may  be  taken  Into 
account  as  interest  for  purposes  of  the  ex- 
clusion under  section  128  shall  not  exceed 
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the  amount  so  designated  by  the  trust  in  a 
written  notice  to  its  shareholders  msiiled  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  close  of  its  tax- 
able year." 
(d)  Eftective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1984. 

(2)  Dividend  exclusion.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)(2)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981. 

Subtitle  B— Retirement  Savings  Provisions 

SEC  311.  RETIREMENT  SAVINGS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  219  (relating 
to  deduction  for  retirement  savings)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  Zl>.  RETIREMENT  SAVINGS. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— Iii  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  the 
qualified  retirement  contributions  of  the  in- 
dividual for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Maximum  Amount  of  Deduction.— 

"(1)  In  genebal.— The  amount  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of— 

'■(A)  $2,000.  or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  compensa- 
tion includible  in  the  individual's  gross 
income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  employer  contri- 
butions under  simplified  employee  pen- 
sions.— 

"(A)  Limitation.— If  there  is  an  employer 
contribution  on  behalf  of  the  employee  to  a 
simplified  employee  pension,  an  employee 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  (in  addition  to  the  amount  allow- 
able under  paragraph  (1)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  15  percent  of  the  compensation  from 
such  employer  includible  in  the  employee's 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  employer  con- 
tribution to  the  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion), or 

"(ii)  the  amount  contributed  by  such  em- 
ployer to  the  simplified  employee  pension 
and  included  in  gross  income  (but  not  in 
excess  of  $7,500). 

"(B)  Certain  limitations  do  not  apply  to 
EMPLOYER  contribution.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  paragraph  ( 1)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  not  apply  with  resfject  to  the 
employer  contribution  to  a  simplified  em- 
ployee pension. 

"(C)  Special  rule  for  applying  subpara- 
graph (AMiii.- In  the  case  of  an  employee 
who  is  an  officer,  shareholder,  or  owner-em- 
ployee described  in  section  408(k)(3).  the 
$7,500  amount  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
tax  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  such 
individual  under  subparagraph  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 408(k)(3). 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  individual  retire- 
ment PLANS.— If  the  individual  has  pr-id  any 
qualified  voluntary  employee  contributions 
for  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the 
qualified  retirement  contributions  (other 
than  employer  contributions  to  a  simplified 
employee  pension)  which  are  paid  for  the 
taxable  year  to  an  individual  retirement 
plan  and  which  are  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  volun- 
tary employee  contributions  for  the  taxable 
year. 


"(4)  Certain  divorced  individuals.— 

'(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  this  paragraph  applies,  the 
limitation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  lesser  of— 

-(i)  $1,125.  or 

'(ii)  the  sum  of  the  amount  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  and  any  qualifying  alimo- 
ny received  by  the  individual  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(B)  Qualifying  alimony.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualifying  ali- 
mony' means  amounts  includible  in  the  indi- 
vidual's gross  income  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
section  71(a)  (relating  to  decree  of  divorce 
or  separate  maintenance). 

"(C)  Individuals  to  whom  section  ap- 
PLIES.— This  section  shall  apply  to  an  indi- 
vidual if- 

"(i)  an  individual  retirement  plan  was  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  at 
least  5  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  decree  of  divorce  or 
separate  maintenance  was  issued,  and 

"(ii)  for  at  least  3  of  the  former  spouse's 
most  recent  5  taxable  years  ending  before 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  decree  was 
issued,  such  former  spouse  was  allowed  a  de- 
duction under  subsection  (c)  (or  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  prior  law)  for  contri- 
butions to  such  individual  retirement  plan. 

'(c)  Special  Rules  for  Certain  Married 
Individuals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  a  deduction  is 
otherwise  allowable  under  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  who  files  a  joint  return  under  section 
6013  for  a  taxable  yeair,  and 

"(B)  whose  spouse  has  no  compensation 
(determined  without  regard  to  section  911) 
for  such  taxable  year, 

there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  any 
amount  paid  in  cash  for  the  taxable  year  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  individual  to  an  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  established  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  spouse. 

"(2)  Limitation.- The  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  exceed  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  $2,250,  or 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  compensation 
includible  in  the  individual's  gross  income 
for  the  taxable  year,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year. 
In  no  event  shall  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction     under    paragraph     (1)    exceed 
$2,000. 

"(d)  Other  Limitations  and  Restric- 
tions.— 

"(1)  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
ToV^.— No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  qualified  re- 
tirement contribution  which  is  made  for  a 
taxable  year  of  an  individual  if  such  individ- 
ual has  attained  age  70  V^  before  the  close  of 
such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Recontributed  amounts.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  rollover  contribution  described 
in  section  402(a)(5).  402(a)(7).  403(a)(4). 
403(b)(8).  408(d)(3).  or  409(b)(3)(C). 

"(3)  Amounts  contributed  under  endow- 
ment CONTRACT.— In  the  case  of  an  endow- 
ment contract  described  in  section  408(b). 
no  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section  for  that  portion  of  the  amounts  paid 
under  the  contract  for  the  taxable  year 
which  is  properly  allocable,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  the 
cost  of  life  insurance. 

"(e)  Definition  of  Retirement  Savings 
Contributions.  Etc.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 


""(1)  Qualified  retirement  contribu- 
tion.—The  term  "qualified  retirement  con- 
tribution' means— 

"(A)  any  qualified  voluntary  employee 
contribution  paid  in  cash  by  the  individual 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  any  amount  paid  in  cash  for  the  tax- 
able year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  individual 
for  his  benefit  to  an  Individual  retirement 
plan. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'individual  retirement  plan'  includes  a 
retirement  bond  described  in  section  409 
only  if  the  bond  is  not  redeemed  within  12 
months  of  its  issuance. 

"(2)  Qualified  voluntary  employee  con- 
tribution.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  "qualified  vol- 
untary employee  contribution'  means  any 
voluntary  contribution— 

"'(i)  which  is  made  by  an  individual  as  an 
employee  under  a  qualified  employer  plan 
or  government  plan,  which  plan  allows  an 
employee  to  make  contributions  which  may 
be  treated  as  qualified  voluntary  employee 
contributions  under  this  section,  and 

"'(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  individual 
has  not  designated  such  contribution  as  a 
contribution  which  should  not  be  taken  into 
account  under  this  section. 

""(B)  Voluntary  contribution.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  volun- 
tary contribution'  means  any  contribution 
which  is  not  a  mandatory  contribution 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
411(c)(2)(C)). 

'"(C)  Designation.- For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  an  individual  has 
made  a  designation  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  with  res()ect  to  any  contribu- 
tion during  any  calendar  year  under  a  quali- 
fied employer  plan  or  government  plan, 
such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  having 
made  such  designation  if  he  notifies  the 
plan  administrator  of  such  plan,  not  later 
than  the  earlier  of— 

"(i)  April  15  of  the  succeeding  calendar 
year,  or 

"'(ii)  the  time  prescribed  by  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator. 

that  the  individual  does  not  want  such  con- 
tribution taken  into  account  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  designation  or  notification  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe  and.  after  the  last 
date  on  which  such  designation  or  notifica- 
tion may  be  made,  shall  be  irrevocable  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Qualified  employer  plan.— The  term 
'qualified  employer  plan'  means— 

"(A)  a  plan  described  in  section  401(a) 
which  includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a). 

"(B)  an  annuity  plan  described  in  section 
403(a). 

'"(C)  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  405(a), 

"'(D)  a  simplified  employee  pension 
(within  the  metining  of  section  408(k)),  and 

"(E)  a  plan  under  which  amounts  are  con- 
tributed by  an  individual's  employer  for  an 
annuity  contract  described  in  section  403(b>. 

"(4)  Government  plan.— The  term  "gov- 
ernment plan'  means  any  plan,  whether  or 
not  qualified,  established  and  maintained 
for  its  employees  by  the  United  States,  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

"(5)  Payments  for  certain  plans.— The 
term  'amounts  paid  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment plan'  includes  amounts  paid  for  an  in- 


dividual retirement  annuity  or  a  retirement 
bond. 

"(f)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— 

"(1)  Compensation.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  compensation'  includes 
earned  income  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2). 

"(2)  Married  individuals.— The  maximum 
deduction  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  be  computed  separately  for  each  indi- 
vidual, and  this  section  shall  be  applied 
without  regard  to  any  community  property 
laws. 

"(3)  Time  wren  contributions  deemed 
made.— 

'"(A)  Individual  retirement  plans.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  taxpayer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  made  a  contribution  to  an 
Individual  retirement  plan  on  the  la.st  day  of 
the  preceding  taxable  year  if  the  contribu- 
tion is  made  on  account  of  surh  laxabie 
year  and  is  made  not  later  than  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the  rel'im  for 
such  taxable  year  (includint;  extensions 
thereof). 

"'(B)  Qualified  employer  or  government 
PLANS.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  if  a 
qualified  employer  or  government  plan 
elects  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph apply,  a  taxpayer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  made  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  such  plan  on  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  (if.  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph,  such  contribution  may  be 
made  on  such  date)  if  the  contribution  is 
made  by  April  15  of  the  calendar  year  or 
such  earlier  time  as  is  provided  by  the  plan 
administrator. 

"(4)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  prescribe  the  time 
and  the  manner  in  which  reports  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  plan  participants  shall  be  made 
by  the  plan  administrator  of  a  qualified  em- 
ployer or  government  plan  receiving  quali- 
fied voluntary  employee  contributions. 

"'(5)  Employer  payments.— For  purposes 
of  this  title,  any  amount  paid  by  an  employ- 
er to  an  individual  retirement  plan  shall  be 
treated  as  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
employee  (other  than  a  self-employed  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  employee  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(1))  includible  In  his 
gross  income  in  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  amount  Was  contributed,  whether  or  not 
a  deduction  for  such  payment  is  allowable 
under  this  section  to  the  employee. 

(6)  "Excess  contributions  treated  as 
contribution  made  during  subsequent  year 
for  which  there  is  an  unused  limitation.— 

"'(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  foT  the  taxable  year 
the  maximum  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  for  contributions  to 
an  individual  retirement  plan  exceeds  the 
amount  contributed,  then  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  treated  as  having  made  an  addition- 
al contribution  for  the  taxable  year  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  such  excess,  or 

'"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  excess  contribu- 
tions for  such  taxable  year  (determined 
under  section  4973(b)(2)  without  regard  to 
subparagraph  (C)  thereof). 

""(B)  Amount  contributed.— For  purpioses 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  contributed— 

"(i)  shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
this  paragraph,  and 

"(ii)  shall  not  include  any  rollover  contri- 
bution. 

"(C)  Special  rule  where  excess  deduc- 
tion WAS  ALLOWED  FOR  CLOSED  YEAR.— Proper 
reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  for  any  amount  allowed  as  a  de- 


duction under  this  section  for  a  prior  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  period  for  assessing 
deficiency  has  expired  if  the  amount  so  al- 
lowed exceeds  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  allowed  for  such  prior  taxable 
year. 

"(g)  Cross  Reference  — 

"For  failure  to  provide  rc<|uired  reports,  ice 
section  6652(h)." 

(b)  Treatment  of  Distributions  From 
Employer  Pijin  to  Which  Employee  Made 
Deductible  Contributions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  72  (relating  to  an- 
nuities: certain  proceeds  of  endowment  and 
life  insurance  contracts)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (o)  as  subsection  (p) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (n)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(o)  Special  Rules  for  Distributions 
Fri.)M  Qualified  Plans  to  Which  Employee 
Made  Deductible  Contributions.— 

"(1)  Treatment  of  contributions.— For 
purposes  of  this  section  and  sections  402. 
403.  and  405.  notwithstanding  section 
414(h),  any  deductible  employee  contribu- 
tion made  to  a  qualified  employer  plan  or 
government  plan  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  contributed  bjt  the  employer  which 
Ls  not  includible  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
employee. 

'"(2)  Additional  tax  if  amount  received 

BEFORE  AGE  59%.— If— 

""(A)  any  accumulated  deductible  employ- 
ee contributions  are  received  from  a  quali- 
fied employer  plan  or  government  plan  to 
which  the  employee  made  one  or  more  de- 
ductible employee  contributions. 

"(B)  such  amount  is  received  by  the  em- 
ployee before  the  employee  attains  the  age 
of  59  V%.  and 

"(C)  such  amount  is  not  attributable  to 
such  employee's  becoming  disabled  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (m)(7)). 
then  the  employee's  tax  under  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  amount 
is  received  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  so  re- 
ceived to  the  extent  that  such  amount  is  in- 
cludible in  gross  income.  For  purposes  of 
this  title,  any  tax  imposed  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (m)(5)(B). 

"(3)  Amounts  constructively  received.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  provid- 
ed by  subsection  (m)  (4)  and  (8)  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Purchase  of  life  insurance.— To  the 
extent  any  amount  of  accumulated  deducti- 
ble employee  contributions  of  an  employee 
are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  life  insurance 
contracts,  such  amount  shall  be  treated  as 
distributed  to  the  employee  in  the  year  so 
applied. 

""(4)  Special  rule  for  treatment  of  roll- 
over amounts.— For  purposes  of  sections 
402(a)(5).  402(a)(7).  403(a)(4).  408(d)(3).  and 
409(b)(3)(C).  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  such  allocations  of 
amounts  attributable  to  accumulated  de- 
ductible employee  contributions,  and  for 
such  other  rules,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  such  accumulated  deductible 
employee  contributions  do  not  become  eligi- 
ble for  additional  tax  benefits  (or  freed 
from  limitations)  through  the  use  of  roll- 
overs. 

'"(5)  Definitions  and  special  rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Deductible  employee  contribu- 
tions.—The  term  'deductible  employee  con- 
tribution' means  any  qualified  voluntary 
employee  contribution  (as  defined  in  section 
219(e)(2))  made  after  December  31.  1981.  In 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  such  date 


and  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section 
219(a)  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Accumulated  deductible  employee 
contributions.- The  term  "accumulated  de- 
ductible employee  contributions'  means  the 
deductible  employee  contributions— 

'"(i)  increased  by  the  amount  of  income 
and  gain  allocable  to  such  contributions, 
and 

"(ii)  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  amount  of 
loss  and  expense  allocable  to  such  contribu- 
tions and  the  amounts  distributed  with  re- 
spect to  the  employee  which  are  attributa- 
ble to  such  contributions  (or  Income  or  gain 
allocable  to  such  contributions). 

■"(C)  Qualified  employer  plan.— The  term 
'qualified  employer  plan'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  219(eK3). 

"(D)  Government  plan.— The  term  "gov- 
ernment plan'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  219(e)(4). 

"(6)  Ordering  rules.— Unless  the  plan 
s[>ecifies  otherwise,  any  distribution  from 
such  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  being  made 
from  the  accumulated  deductible  employee 
contributions  until  all  other  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  employee  have  been  distribut- 
ed." 

(2)  10-year  averaging  and  capital  gains 
NOT  TO  apply.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
402(e)(4)  (defining  lump  sum  distribution)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  403.  the  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  employee  does  not  include 
the  accumulated  deductible  employee  con- 
tributions under  the  plan  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  72(oK5))." 

(3)  Conforming  amendments  relating  to 

ROLLOVER  distributions.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  402(a)  (relat- 
ing to  rollover  ajpounts)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting^other  than  accumulated 
deductible  employee  contributions  within 
the  meaning  of  section  72(o)(5))"  after  "con- 
tributions" in  subparagraph  (B). 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)(i)(I). 

(iii)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (DM IK II)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  or"',  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D)  the  following  new  subclause: 

"(III)  which  constitute  a  distribution  of 
accumulated  deductible  employee  contribu- 
tions (within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(o)(5))." 

(B)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  403(b)  (relat- 
ing to  rollover  amounts)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting •'.  or  1  or  more  distributions  of  accu- 
mulated deductible  employee  contributions 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  72(o)(5))" 
after  'subsection  (a)"  in  subparagraph 
(B)(i). 

(c)  Unrealized  Appreciation  of  EImplo^er 
Securities.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  402(a)  (relat- 
ing to  taxability  of  lieneficiary  of  exempt 
trust)  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof  "by  the  employee" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  em- 
ployee (other  than  deductible  employee  con- 
tributions within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(o)(5))." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (J)  of  section  402(e)  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  lump  sum  distribution)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "This  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  distributions  of  accumu- 
lated deductible  employee  contributions 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  77(o)(5))." 

(d)  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Exclusion.— 

(1)  Estate  tax.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
2039  (relating  to  exemption  of  annuities 
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under  certain  trusU  and  plans)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  deductible  employee  contributions 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (5>  of  sec- 
tion 72(0))  shall  be  considered  as  made  by  a 
person  other  than  the  decedent." 

(2)  Gift  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
2517  (relating  to  transfers  attributable  to 
employee  contributions)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  deductible  employee  contributions 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (S)  of  sec- 
tion 72(0))  shall  be  considered  as  made  by  a 
person  other  than  the  employee." 

(e)  Repeal  of  Section  220.— Section  220 
(relating  to  deduction  for  retirement  saxings 
for  certain  married  individuals)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(f)  Penalties  for  Failure  To  Provide 
Necessary  Reports.— Section  6652  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (i)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Information  Required  in  Connec- 
tion With  Deductible  Employee  Contribu- 
tions.—In  the  case  of  failure  to  make  a 
report  required  by  section  219(f)(4)  which 
contains  the  information  required  by  such 
section  on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (de- 
termined with  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing),  there  shall  be  paid  (on 
notice  and  demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  tax)  by  the  person  fail- 
ing so  to  file,  an  amount  equal  to  $25  for 
each  participant  with  respect  to  whom 
there  was  a  failure  to  file  such  information, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  during 
which  such  failure  continues,  but  the  total 
amount  imposed  under  this  subsection  on 
any  person  for  failure  to  file  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000." 

(g)  Amendments  Relating  to  Inchiease  in 
IRA  Limitations.— 

(1)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000": 

(A)  Section  408(a)(1)  (defining  individual 
retirement  account). 

(B)  Section  408(b)  (defining  individual  re- 
tirement annuity). 

(C)  Section  408(j)  (relating  to  increase  in 
maximum  limitations  for  simplified  employ- 
ee pensions). 

(D)  Section  409(a)(4)  (defining  retirement 
bond). 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  408(d)(5) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,750"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$2,250". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  409(b)(3) 
(relating  to  redemption  within  12  months)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  bond 
was  purchased  with  a  rollover  contribution 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph or  in  section  402(a)(5),  402(a)(7). 
403(a)(4),  403(b)(8).  405(b)(3).  or  408(d)(3)." 

(4)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  415(a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Section  applies  to  certain  annuities 
AND  accounts.— In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  an  employee  annuity  plan  described 
in  section  403(a). 

"(B)  an  annuity  contract  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(b). 

"(C)  a  simplified  employee  pension  de- 
scribed in  section  408(k),  or 

"(D)  a  plan  described  in  section  405(a). 
such  a  contract,  plan,  or  pension  shall  not 
be  considered   to   be   described   in  section 
403(a).  403(b).  405(a).  or  408(k).  as  the  case 


may  be.  unless  it  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A)  or  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1).  whichever  is  appropriate, 
and  has  not  been  disqualified  under  subsec- 
tion (g).  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  contract 
described  in  section  403(b),  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  only  to  the  portion  of 
the  annuity  contract  which  exceeds  the  lim- 
itation of  subsection  (b)  or  the  limitation  of 
subsection  (c).  whichever  is  appropriate,  and 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  for  such 
portion  shall  reduce  the  exclusion  allowance 
as  provided  in  section  403(b)(2)." 

(B)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  415(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  em- 
ployee contributions  under  subparagraph 
(B)  are  determined  without  regard  to  any 
rollover  contributions  (as  defined  in  sections 
402(a)(5).  403(aH4).  403(b)(8).  405(d)(3). 
408(d)(3).  and  409(b)(3)(C))  without  regard 
to  employee  contributions  to  a  simplified 
employee  pension  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  219(a).  and  without  regard  to 
deductible  employee  contributions  within 
the  meaning  of  section  72(o)(5)." 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  415(e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Special  rules  for  sections  403ibi 
AND  408.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
annuity  contract  described  in  section  403(b) 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  has 
elected  under  subsection  (c)(4)(D)  to  have 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(4)(C)  apply) 
for  the  benefit  of  a  participant  shall  be 
treated  as  a  defined  contribution  plan  main- 
tained by  each  employer  with  respect  to 
which  the  participant  has  the  control  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  section 
414  (as  modified  by  subsection  (h)).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  contribution  by  an 
employer  to  a  simplified  employee  pension 
for  an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
treated  as  an  employer  contribution  to  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  for  such  individual 
for  such  year.  In  the  ca.se  of  any  annuity 
contract  described  in  section  403(b).  the 
amount  of' the  contribution  disqualified  by 
reason  of  subsection  (g)  shall  reduce  the  ex- 
clusion allowance  as  provided  in  section 
403(b)(2)." 

(h)  Amendments  Conforming  to  the 
Repeal  of  Section  220.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  62  (defining 
adjusted  gross  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 220  (relating  to  retirement  savings  for 
certain  married  individuals)". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
408(d)  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of  distribu- 
tions) are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  219  or  220"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  219". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2039  (relating 
to  exclusion  of  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 219  or  220"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  219". 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2503  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(6)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
3401(a)(12)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 219(a)  or  220(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  219(a)". 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4973  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  219  or 
220"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  219". 

(8)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6047  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  219(a)  or 
220(a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 219(a)". 


(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4973  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  by  such  individual." 

(10)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
4973(b)(2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 219(c)(5)  and  220(c)(6)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  219(f)(8)". 

(11)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  220. 

(I)  Effective  Dates.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1981. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— For  purposes  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  any 
amount  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 220  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  before  Its 
repeal  by  this  Act)  shall  be  treated  as  if  It 
were  allowed  by  section  219  of  such  Code. 

(3)  Certain  bond  rollover  provisions.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (g)(3) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1974. 

(4)  Section  4 is  amendments.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (g)(4)  and  (h)(3) 
shall  apply  to  years  after  December  31. 
1981. 

SEC.  312.  INCREASE  IN  AMOIWT  OF  SELF-EM- 
PLOYED RETIREMENT  PLAN  DEDUC- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
404  (relating  to  special  limitations  for  self- 
employed  individuals)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$7,500"  In  paragrapiis  (1)  and  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

(b)  Maximum  Amount  of  Compensation 
Taken  Into  Account.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (17)  of  section 
401(a)  (relating  to  maximum  amount  of 
compensation  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count) is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
"only"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if— 

"(A)  the  annual  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee taken  into  account  under  the  plan 
does  not  exceed  the  first  $200,000  of  com- 
pensation, and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of— 

"(i)  a  defined  contribution  plan  with  re- 
spect to  which  compensation  in  excess  of 
$100,000  Is  taken  into  account,  contributions 
on  behalf  of  each  employee  (other  than  an 
employee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1))  to  the  plan  or  plans  are  at  a  rate 
(expressed  as  a  percentage  of  compensation) 
not  less  than  7.5  percent,  or 

"(ID  a  defined  benefit  plan  with  respect  to 
which  compensation  in  excess  of  $100,000  Is 
taken  into  account,  the  annual  benefit  ac- 
crual for  each  employee  (other  than  an  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1))  is  a  percentage  of  compensation 
which  Is  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  appli- 
cable percentage  provided  by  subsection 
(J)(3)." 

(2)  Simplified  employee  pensions.— Sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  section  408(k)(3)  (relating 
to  uniform  relationships  of  contributions)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Contributions  must  bear  a  uniform 
relationship  to  total  compensation.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  employer 
contributions  to  simplified  employee  pen- 
sions shall  be  considered  discriminatory 
unless— 

"(i)  contributions  thereto  bear  a  uniform 
relationship  to  the  total  compensation  (not 
in  excess  of  the  first  $200,000)  of  each  em- 
ployee maintaining  a  simplified  employee 
pension,  and 
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"(ID  if  compensation  in  excess  of  $100,000 
Is  taken  Into  account  under  a  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  for  an  employee,  contribu- 
tions to  a  simplified  employee  pension  on 
behalf  of  each  employee  for  whom  a  contri- 
bution Is  required  are  at  a  rate  (expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  compensation)  not  less  than 
7.5  percent." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  section 
219(b)(2),  as  amended  by  section  311(a),  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "$7,500"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  401  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "for  all  such  years  ex- 
ceeds $7,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  $15,000". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  401(j)(2) 
(relating  to  l)eneflt  plans  for  self-employed 
individuals  and  shareholder-employees)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  401(j)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purt>oses  of 
this  paragraph,  a  change  in  the  annual  com- 
pensation taken  into  account  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  subsection  (j)(2)  shall  be 
treated  as  beginning  a  new  period  of  plan 
participation.". 

(5)  Subsections  (d)(5)  and  (j)  of  section 
408  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"$7,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,000". 

(6)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1379(bKl) 
(relating  to  certain  qualified  pension,  etc., 
plans)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$7,500" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

(d)  Loans  to  Participants.— Subsection 
(m)  of  section  72  (relating  to  special  rules)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  owner- 
employee'  shall  except  in  applying  para- 
graph (5),  include  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1).",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Loans  to  owner-employees.— If, 
during  any  taxable  year,  an  owner-employee 
receives,  directly  ur  indirectly,  any  amount 
as  a  loan  from  a  trust  described  In  section 
401(a)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
lion  501(a).  such  amount  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  received  by  such  owner-employ- 
ee as  a  distribution  from  such  trust." 

(e)  Correction  of  Excess  Contribution 
Permitted  Without  Penalty.— 

(1)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  72  (relating 
to  SE>ecial  rules  applicable  to  employee  an- 
nuities and  distributions  under  employee 
plans)  (as  amended  by  subsection  (d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Return  of  excess  contributions 
before  doe  date  of  return.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  an  excess  contribu- 
tion Is  distributed  in  a  qualified  distribu- 
tion— 

"(I)  such  distribution  of  such  excess  con- 
tribution shall  not  be  included  In  gross 
income,  and 

"(ii)  this  section  (other  than  this  para- 
graph) shall  be  applied  as  if  such  excess 
contribution  and  such  distribution  had  not 
been  made. 

"(B)  Excess  contribution.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  excess  contri- 
bution' means  any  contribution  to  a  quali- 
fied trust  described  in  section  401(a)  or 
under  a  plan  described  In  section  403(a)  or 
405(a)  made  on  behalf  of  an  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c))  for 


any  taxable  year  to  the  extent  such  contri- 
bution exceeds  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  section  404(a). 

"(C)  Qualified  distribution.— The  term 
'qualified  distribution'  means  any  distribu- 
tion of  an  excess  contribution  which  meets 
requirements  similar  to  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  section 
408(d)(4).  In  the  case  of  such  a  distribution, 
the  rules  of  the  last  sentence  of  section 
408(d)(4)  shall  apply." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  401(d)  (relat- 
ing to  additional  requirements  for  qualifica- 
tion of  trusts  and  plans  benefiting  owner- 
employees)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  not  apply  to  any  distri- 
bution to  which  section  72(m)(9)  applies. " 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4972  (defin- 
ing excess  contributions)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Excess  contributions  returned 
before  due  date.— For  purp)oses  of  this  sub- 
section, any  contribution  which  is  distribut- 
ed in  a  distribution  to  which  section 
72(m)(9)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  not  contributed." 

(f)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  plans  which  in- 
clude employees  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 401(c)(1)  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  loan  from  a  plan  to  a  self-employed  in- 
dividual who  is  an  employee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  which  Is  out- 
standing on  December  31,  1981.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  any  loan 
wliich  is  renegotiated,  extended,  renewed,  or 
revised  after  such  date  shall  be  treated  as  a 
new  loan. 

SEC    313.    ROLLOVERS    UNDER    BOND    Pl'RCHASE 
PLANS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 405  (relating  to  taxability  of  benefici- 
ary of  qualified  bond  purchase  plan)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Rollover  into  an  individual  retire- 
ment A(x;ouNT  or  annuity.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If— 

"(I)  any  qualified  bond  Is  redeemed. 

"(ii)  any  portion  of  the  excess  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  redemption  over  the  basis 
of  such  bond  Is  transferred  to  an  individual 
retirement  plan  which  is  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Individual  redeeming  such 
bond,  and 

"(ill)  such  transfer  is  made  on  or  before 
the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
dividual received  the  proceeds  of  such  re- 
demption, 

then,  gross  income  shall  not  include  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  extent  so  transferred  and  the 
transfer  shall  be  treated  as  a  rollover  contri- 
bution described  in  section  408(d)(3). 

"(B)  Qualified  bond.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified  bond' 
means  any  bond  described  in  subsection  (b) 
which  is  distributed  under  a  qualified  bond 
purchase  plan  or  from  a  trust  described  in 
section  401(a)  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)." 

(b)  Technical  Amendbients.— 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  405(d)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  proceeds"  and  Inserting  "except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (3),  the  proceeds". 

(2)  Sections  219(c)(2).  408(a)(1).  and 
4973(b)(1)(A)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"405(d)(3)."  after  "403(b)(8),". 


(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2039  is 
amended  by  inserting  "405(d)(3)."  after  "a 
contract  described  in  subsection  (cK3)).". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  redemp- 
tions after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  314.  MISCELLANEOrS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Removal  of  Five- Year  Ban  on  Contri- 
butions TO  Owner-Employee  Plans  Where 
Plan  Terminates.— 

(1)  In  general— Paragraph  (5)  of  section 
401(d)  (relating  to  additional  requirements 
for  qualifications  of  trusts  and  plans  bene- 
fiting owner-employees)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subparagraph  (C)  shall  not  apply  to  a  dis- 
tribution on  account  of  the  termination  of 
the  plan." 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  distri- 
butions after  December  31.  1980.  In  taxable 
years  beginning  after  such  date. 

(b)  Investment  by  Individual  Retirement 
Accounts,  Etc.  in  Collectibles  Treated  as 
Distributions.- 

(1)  In  general.— Section  408  (relating  to 
individual  retirement  accounts)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (n)  as  sul)sec- 
tion  (o)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(m)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Investment  in  Collectibles  Treated 
as  Distributions.- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  acquisition  by  an  in- 
dividual retirement  account  or  by  an  indi- 
vidually-directed account  under  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  section  401(a)  of  any  collectible 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  section 
and  section  402)  as  a  distribution  from  such 
account  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  to 
such  account  of  such  collectible. 

"(2)  Collectible  defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "collectible' 
means— 

■"(A)  any  work  of  art. 

'"(B)  any  rug  or  antique. 

"(C)  any  metal  or  gem, 

"(D)  any  stamp  or  coin, 

""(E)  any  alcoholic  .beverage,  or 

'"(F)  any  other  tangible  personal  property 
specified  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection." 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty acquired  after  December  31,  1981,  In 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(c)  Taxability  of  Distributions  to  Em- 
ployees.— 

(1)  Contributions  made  available.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  402(a)  (relating  to  tax- 
ability of  beneficiary  of  exempt  trust)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  each  place  It  ap- 
pears "or  made  available". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981. 

Subtitle  C— Reinvestment  of  Dividends  in 
Public  Utilities 

SEC.  321.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  REINVESTMENT  OF 
DIVIDENDS  IN  THE  STOCK  OF  PUBUC 
ITILITIES. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  305.— Section 
305  (relating  to  distributions  of  stock  and 
stock  rights)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

""(e)  Dividend  Reinvestment  in  Stock  op 
I*UBLic  Utilities.— 

""(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  qualified  reinvested  dividend. 
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"(2)  Qualified  reinvested  dividend  de- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  reinvested  dividend'  means— 

"(A)  a  distribution  by  a  qualified  public 
utility  of  shares  of  its  qualified  common 
stock  to  an  individual  with  respect  to  the 
common  or  preferred  stock  of  such  corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  a  plan  under  which  share- 
holders may  elect  to  receive  dividends  in  the 
form  of  stock  instead  of  property,  but 

"(B)  only  if  the  shareholder  elects  to  have 
this  subsection  apply  to  such  shares. 

"(3)  Qualified  pubuc  utility  defined.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
suljsection.  the  term  'qualified  public  utility' 
means,  for  any  taxable  year  of  the  corpora- 
tion, a  domestic  corporation  which,  for  the 
10-year  period  ending  on  the  day  before  the 
beginning  of  the  taxable  year,  acquired 
public  utility  recovery  property  havmg  a 
cost  equal  to  at  least  60  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  all  tangible  personal  depre- 
ciable property  acquired  by  the  corporation 
during  such  period. 

"(B)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

"(i)  all  members  of  an  affiliated  group 
shall  be  treated  as  one  corporation, 

"(ii)  a  successor  corporation  shall  take 
into  account  the  acquisitions  of  its  predeces- 
sor, and 

"(iii)  a  new  corporation  to  which  clause 
(ii)  does  not  apply  shall  substitute  its  period 
of  existence  for  the  10-year  period  set  forth 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Affiliated  group.— The  term  'affili- 
ated group'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  subsection  (a)  of  section  1504  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1504). 

"(ii)  Public  utility  recovery  property.— 
The  term  'public  utility  recovery  property' 
means  public  utility  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  167(1)(3)(A))  which  is  re- 
covery property  which  is  10-year  property 
or  15-year  public  utility  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  168).  except  that  any 
requirement  that  the  property  be  placed  in 
service  after  December  31,  1980.  shall  not 
apply. 

"(4)  Qualified  common  stock  defined.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified  common 
stock'  means  authorized  but  unissued 
common  stock  of  the  corporation— 

"(i)  which  has  been  designated  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  as 
issued  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  but 

"(ii)  only  if  the  number  of  shares  to  be 
issued  to  a  shareholder  was  determined  by 
reference  to  a  value  which  is  not  less  than 
95  percent  and  not  more  than  105  percent  of 
the  stock's  fair  market  value  during  the 
period  immediately  before  the  distribution 
(determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary). 

"(B)  Certain  purchases  by  corporation 
OF  its  own  stock.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (D),  if  a  corporation  has  pur- 
chased or  purchases  its  common  stock 
within  a  2-year  period  beginning  1  year 
before  the  date  of  the  distribution  and 
ending  1  year  after  such  date,  such  distribu- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  not  being  a  qualified 
reinvested  dividend. 

"(C)  Members  of  affiliated  group.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the  purchase 
by  any  corporation  which  is  a  member  of 
the  same  affiliated  group  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (3)(C)(i))  as  the  distributing  cor- 
poration of  common  stock  in  any  corpwra- 
tion  which  is  a  member  of  such  group  from 


any  person  (other  than  a  member  of  such 
group)  shall  be  treated  as  a  purchase  by  the 
distributing  corporation  of  its  common 
stock. 

"(D)  Waiver  of  subparagraph  ibi  where 
there  is  business  purposr— Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  not  apply  where  the  distrib- 
uting corporation  establishes  that  there  was 
a  business  purpose  for  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  and  such  purchase  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Share  includes  fractional  share.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'share'  includes  a  fractional  share. 

"(6)  Limitation.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual, the  aggregate  amount  of  distribu- 
tions to  which  this  subsection  applies  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $750 
($1,500  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return). 

"(B)  Application  of  ceiling.— If.  but  for 
this  subparagraph,  a  share  of  stock  would, 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A),  be  treated  as 
partly  within  this  subsection  and  partly  out- 
side this  subsection,  such  share  shall  be 
treated  as  outside  this  suttsection. 

"(7)  Basis  and  holding  period.— In  the 
case  of  stock  received  as  a  qualified  reinvest- 
ed dividend— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  section  307.  the 
basis  shall  be  zero,  and 

"(B)  the  holding  peri(xl  shall  begin  on  the 
date  the  dividend  would  (but  for  this  subsec- 
tion) be  includible  in  income. 

"(8)  Election.— An  election  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  share  shall 
be  made  on  the  shareholder"s  return  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  dividend  would 
(but  for  this  subsection)  be  includible  in 
income.  Any  such  election,  once  made,  shall 
be  revocable  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

""(9)  Dispositions  within  i  year  of  dis- 
tribution.—Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary— 

"(A)  Disposition  of  other  common 
stock.— If— 

""(i)  a  shareholder  receives  any  qualified 
reinvested  dividend  from  a  corporation,  and 

"(ii)  during  the  period  which  begins  on 
the  record  date  for  the  qualified  reinvested 
dividend  and  ends  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  distribution  of  such  dividend,  the  share- 
holder disposes  of  any  common  stock  of 
such  corporation. 

the  shareholder  shall  be  treated  as  having 
disposed  of  the  stock  received  as  a  qualified 
reinvested  dividend  (to  the  extent  there  re- 
mains such  stock  to  which  this  paragraph 
has  not  applied). 

""(B)  Ordinary  income  treatment.— If  any 
stock  received  as  a  qualified  reinvested  divi- 
dend is  disposed  of  within  1  year  after  the 
date  such  stock  is  distributed,  such  disposi- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  disposition  of 
property  which  is  not  a  capital  asset. 

"(10)  No  reduction  in  earnings  and  prof- 
its FOR  distribution  OF  QUALIFIED  COMMON 

STOCK.— The  earnings  and  profits  of  any  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  distribution  of  any  qualified  common 
stock  of  such  corporation  pursuant  to  a  plan 
under  which  shareholders  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive dividends  in  the  form  of  stock  instead 
of  property. 

"(11)  Certain  individuals  ineligible.— 

""(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  individual  who  is— 

""(i)  a  trust  or  estate,  or 

"'(ii)  a  nonresident  alien  individual. 

"(B)  5  PERCENT  shareholders  INELIGIBLE.- 

Any  distribution  by  a  corporation  to  a  5  per- 
cent shareholder  in  such  corporation  shall 


not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  reinvested  divi- 
dend. 

"(C)  5  PERCENT  SHAREHOLDER  DEFINED.— For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  the  term  '5 
percent  shareholder'  means  any  individual 
who.  Immediately  before  the  distribution, 
owns  (directly  or  through  the  application  of 
section  318)— 

"(i)  st(x:k  possessing  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  the 
distributing  corporation,  or 

"(ii)  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  classes  of  stock  of  the  distribut- 
ing corporation. 

"(12)  Termination.— This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  distributions  after  December 
31.  1985  " 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  305(d).— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  305(d)  (defining  stock) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  section " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  section 
(other  than  subsection  (e))". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions after  l>ecember  31.  1981.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

Subtitle  D— Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Provisions 

SEC.  331.  PAYROLL-BASED  CREDIT  FOR  ESTABLISH- 
ING EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 
PLAN. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
sutx;hapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowed),  as  amended  by  section  221  of 
this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  section  44F  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  44G.  EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  CREDIT. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— 

"(1)  Credit  allowed.— In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration which  elects  to  have  this  section 
apply  for  the  taxable  year  and  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1).  there 
is  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
credit  determined  under  parag.aph  (2)  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Determination  of  amount.— 
"(A)    In    general.— The    amount    of    the 
credit  determined  under  this  paragraph  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  the  aggregate  value  of  employer  secu- 
rities transferred  by  the  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year  to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  maintained  by  the  corpora- 
tion, or 

"(ii)  the  applicable  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  the  aggregate  compensation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  415(c)(3)) 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to 
all  employees  under  a  tax  credit  employee 
st(x:k  ownership  plan. 

"(B)  Applicable  percentage.— For  pur- 
poses of  applying  subparagraph  (A)(ii).  the 
applicable  percentage  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


The 
"For  aggregate  compensation         oDolica- 
paid  or  accrued  during  a  portion        ^z, 
of  the  taxable  year  occurring  in 


1983 

calendar  year 

age  is: 
0.5 

1984  .. 

0.5 

1985 

0.75 

1986 

0.75 

1987 

0.75 

1988  or 

thereafter 

0 

"(b)  Limitation  Based  ok  Amount  of 
Tax.— 

■"(1)  Liability  for  tax.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus 

"(ii)  90  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
$25,000. 

"(B)  Liability  for  tax  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  liability 
for  tax'  means  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowed  under  a  section 
of  this  subpart  having  a  lower  number  des- 
ignation than  this  section,  other  than  cred- 
its allowable  by  sections  31.  39,  and  43.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter'  shall  not 
include  any  tax  treated  as  not  imposed  by 
this  chapter  under  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 53(a). 

"(C)  Controlled  groups.— In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations,  the 
$25,000  amount  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  reduced  for  each  component 
member  of  such  group  by  apportioning 
$25,000  among  the  component  members  of 
such  group  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'con- 
trolled group  of  corporations'  has  the  mean- 
ing assigned  to  such  term  by  section  1563(a) 
(determined  without  regard  to  subsections 
(a)(4)  and  (e)(3)(C)  of  such  section). 

""(2)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 

CREDIT.— 

""(A)  Allowance  of  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  the  "unused  credit  year),  such 
excess  shall  he- 
'd) an  employee  stock  ownership  credit 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(ii)  an  employee  stock  ownership  credit 
carryover  to  each  of  the  15  taxable  years 
following  the  unused  credit  year. 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  pmrtion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  t»efore  January  1. 
1983,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii))  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  subparagraph  (B).  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(B)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  limitation  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  for  such  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

""(ii)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 


'"(3)  Certain  regulated  companies.— No 
credit  shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  to 
a  taxpayer  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  service  for 
ratemaking  purposes  or  in  its  regulated 
books  of  account  is  reduced  by  reason  of 
any  portion  of  such  credit  which  results 
from  the  transfer  of  employer  securities  or 
cash  to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  409A; 

"(B)  the  base  to  which  the  taxpayer's  rate 
of  return  for  ratemaking  purposes  is  applied 
is  reduced  by  reason  of  any  portion  of  such 
credit  which  results  from  a  transfer  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  to  such  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plan;  or 

"(C)  any  portion  of  the  amount  of  such 
credit  which  results  from  a  transfer  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  to  such  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  plan  is  treated  for  rate- 
making  purposes  in  any  way  other  than  as 
though  it  had  been  contributed  by  the  tax- 
payer's common  shareholders. 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Requirements  for  corporation.— A 
corporation  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  if  it— 

"(A)  establishes  a  plan— 

"(i)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 409A, and 

•"(ii)  under  which  no  more  than  one-third 
of  the  employer  contributions  for  the  tax- 
able year  are  allocated  to  the  group  of  em- 
ployees consisting  of — 

""(I)  officers. 

""(II)  shareholders  owning  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  employer's  stock  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  415(c)(6)(B)(iv)),  or 

"(III)  employees  described  in  section 
415(c)(6)(B)(iii).  and 

"(B)  agrees,  as  a  condition  for  the  allow- 
ance of  the  credit  allowed  by  this  subsec- 
tion— 

'"(i)  to  make  transfers  of  employer  securi- 
ties to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  maintained  by  the  corporation 
having  an  aggregate  value  of  not  more  than 
the  applicable  percentage  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  subsection  (a)(2))  of 
the  amount  of  the  aggregate  compensation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  415(c)(3)) 
paid  or  accrued  by  the  corporation  during 
the  taxable  year,  and 

""(ii)  to  make  such  transfers  at  the  times 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (2). 

"'(2)  Times  for  making  transfers.— The 
transfers  required  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  due  date  (including  extensions)  for 
filing  the  return  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Adjustments  to  credit.— If  the  credit 
allowed  under  this  section  is  reduced  by  a 
final  determination,  the  employer  may 
reduce  the  amount  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  tax  credit  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  final  determina- 
tion occurs  or  any  succeeding  taxable  year 
by  an  amount  equal  to  such  reduction  to  the 
extent  such  reduction  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  any  deduction  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 404(i)(2). 

""(4)  Certain  contributions  of  cash 
treated  as  contributions  of  employer  se- 
CURITIES.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
transfer  of  cash  shall  be  treated  as  a  trans- 
fer of  employer  securities  if  the  cash  is, 
under  the  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan,  used  within  30  days  to  purchase 
employer  securities. 

""(5)  Disallowance  of  deduction.— Except 
as  provided  in  section  404(i).  no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  under  section  162,  212,  or 


404  for  amounts  required  to  be  transferred 
to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  under  this  section. 

""(6)  Employer  securities.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "employer  securi- 
ties' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  409A(1). 

"(7)  Value.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "value"  means— 

""(A)  in  the  case  of  securities  listed  on  a 
national  exchange,  the  average  of  closing 
prices  of  such  securities  for  the  20  consecu- 
tive trading  days  immediately  preceding  the 
date  on  which  the  securities  are  contributed 
to  the  plan,  or 

■"(B)  in  the  case  of  securities  not  listed  on 
a  national  exchange,  the  fair  market  value 
as  determined  in  good  faith  and  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

(b)  Deductibility  of  Unused  Portions  of 
THE  Credit.— Section  404  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  Deducttibility  of  Unused  Portions  of 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Credit.— 

""(1)  Unused  credit  carryovers.— There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  (without 
regard  to  any  limitations  provided  under 
this  section)  for  the  last  taxable  year  to 
which  an  unused  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryover  i  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 44G(b)(2)(A))  may  be  carried,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  portion  of  such  unused 
credit  carryover  which  expires  at  the  close 
of  such  taxable  year. 

""(2)  Reducttions  in  credit.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  (subject  to  the 
limitations  provided  under  this  section)  an 
amount  equal  to  any  reduction  of  the  credit 
allowed  under  section  44G  resulting  from  a 
final  determination  of  such  credit  to  the 
extent  such  reduction  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  section  44G(c)(3). ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendents.— 

(1)  Section  409A  (relating  to  qualifications 
for  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plans)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  44G(c)(l)(B)"  after 
"section       48(n)(l)(A)"       in       subsection 

(b)(1)(A). 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  44G  (relating  to  the  employee 
stock  ownership  credit)"  after  "basic  em- 
ployee plan  credit"  in  subsection  (b)(4). 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  44G(c)(l)(B)"  after 
"'section  48(n)(l)"  in  subsection  (g). 

(D)  by  inserting  "or  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  44G  (relating  to  employee 
stock  ownership  credit)"  after  "employee 
plan  credit"  in  sutisection  (g). 

(E)  by  inserting  "or  44G(c)(l)(B)"  after 
"section  48(n)(l)"  in  subsection  (i)(l)(A). 

(F)  by  inserting  "section  44G(c)(l)(B).  or  " 
after  "required  under"  in  subsection  (m). 

(G)  by  inserting  "or  employee  stock  own- 
ership credit"  after  "employee  plan  credit" 
in  subsection  (n)(2).  and 

(H)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (n) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  requirements  for  allowance  of  an 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  see  section 
44G.'. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  56  (relating  to 
regular  tax  deductions  defined)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  43"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "43.  and  44G". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6699  (relating 
to  assessable  penalties  relating  to  tax  credit 
employee  stock  ownership  plan)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  a  credit  allowable 
under  section  44G  (relating  to  the  employee 
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stock  ownership  credit)"  after  "employee 
plan  credit", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  409A,  or"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  409A  with  respect  to  a  qualified  in- 
vestment made  before  January  1, 1983.", 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  '2)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  fails  to  satisfy  any  requirement  pro- 
vided under  section  409A  with  respect  to  a 
credit  (flaimed  under  section  44G  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1982,  or 

"(4)  fails  to  make  any  contribution  which 
is  required  under  section  44G(c)(l)(B) 
within  the  period  required  for  msiking  such 
contribution,". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6699  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Maximum  and  minimum  amount.— 

"(A)  The  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  with  respect  to  a  failure  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(i)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
employee  plan  credit  claimed  by  the  em- 
ployer to  which  such  failure  relates,  and 

"(ii)  shall  not  be  less  than  the  product  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  (or  parts  thereof) 
during  which  such  failure  continues. 

"(B)  The  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  a  failure  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(i)  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
credit  claimed  by  the  employer  under  sec- 
tion 44G  to  which  such  failure  relates,  and 

"(ii)  shall  not  be  less  than  the  product  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  (or  parts  thereof) 
during  which  such  failure  continues.". 

(d)  Technical  Amendments  Related  to 
Carryover  and  Carryback  of  Credits.— 

( I )  Carryover  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  55(c)(4) 
(relating  to  credits),  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "44G(b)(l),"  before 
"53(b)". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  (relating 
to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration), as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(29)  Credit  under  section  44G.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  44G,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44G  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation." 

(C)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  limita- 
tions on  unused  investment  credits,  work  in- 
centive program  credits,  new  employee  cred- 
its, alcohol  fuel  credits,  foreign  taxes,  and 
capital  losses),  as  in  effect  for  taxable  years 
beginning  with  and  after  the  first  taxable 
year  to  which  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  apply,  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44G(b)(2)," 
after  "44P(g)(2).".  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "employee  stock  owner- 
ship credits."  after  "research  credits,"  in 
the  section  heading. 

(D)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax- 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44G(b)(2)." 
after  "44P(g)(2),".  and 


(ii)  by  inserting  "employee  stock  owner- 
ship credits."  after  "research  credits."  in 
the  section  heading. 

(E)  The  Table  of  sections  for  part  V  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "employee  stock  ownership  credits," 
after  "research  credits."  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  383. 

(2)  Carryback  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6511(d)(4)  (defining  credit  carryback),  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  research  credit  carryback"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "research  credit  car- 
ryback, and  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryback". 

(B)  Section  6411  (relating  to  quick  refunds 
in  respect  of  tentative  carryback  adjust- 
ments), as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  research 
credit"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "unused  research  credit,  or 
unused  employee  stock  ownership  credit"; 

(ii)  by  inserting  "by  an  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  provided  by  sec- 
tion 44G(bK2)"  after  "by  a  research  and  ex- 
perimental credit  carryback  provided  in  sec- 
tion 44F(g)(2).  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a): 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "or  a  research  credit 
carryback  from"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  research  credit 
carryback,  or  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryback  from":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "new  employee  credit 
carryback)"  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"new  employee  credit  carryback,  or.  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  stock  ownership  credit 
carryback,  to  an  investment  credit  carry- 
back, a  new  employee  credit  carryback  or  a 
research  and  experimental  credit  carry- 
back)". 

(e)  Other  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund),  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  44P"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"44P.  and  44G". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  44P  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.    44G.    Employee    stock    ownership 
credit." 

(f )  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  to  aggregate  compensation 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  415(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  paid  or 
accrued  after  December  31.  1982.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31.  1982. 

SEC.  332.  termination  OF  THE  PORTION  OF  THE 
INVESTMENT  CREDIT  ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO  EMPLOYEE  PLAN  PERCENTAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (E)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  (relating  to  employee  plan  per- 
centage) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1983"  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1982". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i). 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
and",  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 


"(Hi)  with  respect  to  any  period  beginning 
after  December  31.  1982.  zero.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Clause  (1)  of 
section  48(n>(l)(A)  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  allowance  of  employee  plan  per- 
centage) is  amended  by  striking  out  "equal 
to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "which 
does  not  exceed". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  sul)section 

(b)  shall    apply    to    qualified    investments 
made  after  December  31,  1981. 

SEC.  333.  tax  TREATMENT  OF  CONTRIBITIONS  AT- 
TRIBITABLE  TO  PRINCIPAL  AND  IN- 
TEREST PAYMENTS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  AN  EMPLOYEE  STCK'K  OWNER- 
SHIP PLAN. 

(a)  Deductibility.— Section  404(a)  (relat- 
ing to  deductions  for  employer  contribu- 
tions to  an  employees'  trust)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  Certain  contributions  to  employee 
stock  ownership  plans.— 

"(A)  Principal  payments.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (7), 
if  contributions  are  paid  into  a  trust  which 
forms  a  part  of  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  (as  described  in  section 
4975(e)(7)),  and  such  contributions  are,  on 
or  before  the  time  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(6),  applied  by  the  plan  to  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  of  a  loan  incurred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  qualifying  employer  secu- 
rities (as  described  in  section  4975(e)(8)), 
such  contributions  shall  be  deductible  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  taxable  year  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (6).  The  amount  de- 
ductible under  this  paragraph  shall  not, 
however,  exceed  25  percent  of  the  compen- 
sation otherwise  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year  to  the  employees  under  such 
employee  stock  ownership  plan.  Any 
amount  paid  into  such  trust  in  any  taxable 
year  in  excess  of  the  amount  deductible 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deductible  in 
the  succeeding  taxable  years  in  order  of 
time  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  amount  paid  and  deductible  in  each 
such  succeeding  year  and  the  maximum 
amount  deductible  for  such  year  under  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Interest  payment.— Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (7),  if 
contributions  are  made  to  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  (described  in  subpara- 
graph (A))  and  such  contributions  are  ap- 
plied by  the  plan  to  the  repayment  of  inter- 
est on  a  loan  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring qualifying  employer  securities  (as 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)),  such  contri- 
butions shall  be  deductible  for  the  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  contribu- 
tions are  made  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (6).". 

(b)  Exclusion  Prom  Limitation  on 
Annual  Additions.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  415(c)(6)  (relating 
to  limitations  on  benefits  and  contributions 
made  under  qualified  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  (as  described  in  section 
4975(e)(7)).  under  which  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  employer  contributions  for  a 
year  which  are  deductible  under  paragraph 
(10)  of  section  404(a)  are  allocated  to  the 
group  of  employees  consisting  of  officers, 
shareholders  owning  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  employer's  st(x:k  (determined  under 
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subparagraph  (B)(lv)).  or  employees  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)(iii).  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to- 

"(i)  forfeitures  of  employer  securities 
under  an  employee  stcKk  ownership  plan  (as 
described  in  section  4975(e)(7))  if  such  secu- 
rities were  acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
loan  (as  described  in  section  404(a)(10KA)). 
or 

"(ii)  employer  contributions  to  such  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  which  are 
deductible  under  section  404(a)(10)(B)  and 
charged  against  the  participant's  account.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  years 
beginning  after  Decemt>er  31,  1981. 

SEC .  334.  CASH  DISTRIBITIONS  FROM  AN  EMPLOY- 
EE ST(K:K  OWNERSHIP  PLAN. 

Section  409A(h)(2)  (relating  to  right  to 
demand  employer  securities)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer whose  charter  or  bylaws  restrict  the 
ownership  of  substantially  all  outstanding 
employer  securities  to  employees  or  to  a 
trust  described  in  section  401(a).  a  plan 
which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  or  section  4975(e)(7)  shall 
not  be  considered  to  have  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  401(a)  merely  be- 
cause it  does  not  permit  a  participant  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  if  such  plan  provides  that  partici- 
pants entitled  to  a  distribution  from  the 
plan  shall  have  a  right  to  receive  such  distri- 
bution in  cash.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  section"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  subsection". 

SEC.  335.  PIT  OPTION  FOR  ST(X:K  BONl'S  PLANS. 

Section  401(a)(23)  (relating  to  cash  distri- 
bution option  for  stock  bonus  plans)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "409A(h)(2)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "409A(h).  except 
that  in  applying  section  409A(h)  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'employer 
securities'  shall  include  any  securities  of  the 
employer  held  by  the  plan". 

SEC.  33«.  PIT  OPTION  REQIIREMENTS  FOR  BANKS: 
PUT  OPTION  PERIOD. 

Section  40trA(h)  (relating  to  put  options 
for  employee  stock  ownership  plans)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  banks.— In  the  case 
of  a  plan  established  and  maintained  by  a 
bank  (as  defined  in  section  581)  which  is 
prohibited  by  law  from  redeeming  or  pur- 
chasing its  own  securities,  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
plan  provides  that  participants  entitled  to  a 
distribution  from  the  plan  shall  have  a  right 
to  receive  a  distribution  in  cash. 

"(4)  Put  option  period.— An  employer 
shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)(B)  if  it  provides  a  put 
option  for  a  period  of  at  least  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  distribution  of  stock  of 
the  employer  and.  if  the  put  option  is  not 
exercised  within  such  60-day  period,  for  an 
additional  period  of  at  least  60  days  in  the 
following  plan  year  (as  provided  in  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary).". 

SEC.  337.  DISTRIBirriON  OF  EMPLOYER  SECURITIES 
FROM  A  TAX  CREDIT  EMPLOYEE 
STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLAN  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  A  SALE  OF  EMPLOYER 
ASSETS  OR  STOCK. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  409A(d)  (relating 
to  distribution  of  employer  securities)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "To  the  extent  provided  in  the  plan. 


the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of — 

"(1)  death,  disability,  or  separation  from 
service; 

"(2)  a  transfer  of  a  participant  to  the  em- 
ployment of  an  acquiring  employer  from 
the  employment  of  the  selling  corporation 
in  the  case  of — 

"(A)  a  sale  to  the  acquiring  employer  of 
substantially  all  of  the  assets  used  by  the 
selling  corporation  in  a  trade  or  business 
conducted  by  the  selling  corporation,  or 

"(B)  the  sale  of  substantially  all  of  the 
stock  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  employer,  or 

"(3)  with  respect  to  the  stock  of  a  selling 
corporation,  a  disposition  of  such  selling 
corporation's  interest  in  a  subsidiary  when 
the  participant  continues  employment  with 
such  subsidiary.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions described  in  section  409A(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  any  corre- 
sponding provision  of  prior  law)  made  after 
March  29,  1975. 

SEC.  338.  PASS  THROUGH  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS  ON 
EMPLOYER  SECIIRIIIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (22)  of  section 
401(a)  (relating  to  qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(22)  if  a  defined  contribution  plan  (other 
than  a  profit-sharing  plan)— 

'(A)  is  established  by  an  employer  whose 
stock  is  not  publicly  traded,  and 

"(B)  after  acquiring  securities  of  the  em- 
ployer, more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
assets  of  the  plan  are  securities  of  the  em- 
ployer, 

any  trust  forming  part  of  such  plan  shall 
not  constitute  a  qualified  trust  under  this 
section  unless  the  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (e)  of  section  409A." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  acquisi- 
tions of  securities  after  December  31,  1979. 

SEC.  339.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981. 

TITLE  IV— ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Increase  in  Unified  Credit:  Rate 

Reduction:  Unlimited  Marital  Deduction 

SEC.  401.  INCREASE  IN  UNIFIED  CREDIT. 

(a)  Credit  Against  Estate  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
2010  (relating  to  unified  credit  against 
estate  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  fut 
"$47,000"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

•$192,800". 

(2)  Conforming  AMENDMEN"rs.— 

(A)    Subsection    (b)    of    section    2010    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  Phase-in  of  Credit.— 


Subsection 
(a)  shall  be 
applied  by 
substitut- 
ing for 
$192,800- 

the 
following 
amount: 


(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6018  (relating 
to  estate  tax  returns  by  executors)  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "$175,000"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600,000"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Phase-in  of  filing  requirement 
amount.— 


"In  the  case  of  decedents 
dying  In: 


1982 $62,800 

1983 „__...„...„„..„..„. 79.300 

1984 96.300 

1985 - ~.  121,800 

1986 155,800.' 


Paragraph 
(1)  shall  be 
applied  by 

"In  the  case  of  decedents  ^"^"o"*' 

dying  in:  $600,000" 

the 

following 

amount: 

1982 $225,000 

1983 275,000 

1984 325.000 

1985 400.000 

1986 500,000." 


(b)  Credit  Against  Gift  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
2505(a)  (relating  to  unified  credit  against 
gift  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'$47.000 "    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

$192,800". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  2505  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Phase-in  of  Credit.- 


Subsection 
(a)(1)  shall 
be  applied 

by 
substitut- 
ing for 
$192,800" 

the 
following 
amount: 


'In  the  case  of  gifts  made  in: 


1982 $62,800 

1983 79.300 

1984 96,300 

1985 121,800 

1986 155.800. " 


(c)  Effective  Dates.— The  amendments 
made— 

(1)  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  Deceml)er  31. 
1981.  and 

(2)  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  gifts 
made  after  such  date. 

SEC.  402.  REDUCTION  IN  MAXIMUM  RATES  OF  TAX. 

(a)  50  Percent  Maximum  Rate.— Subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  2001  (relating  to  rate 
schedule)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  beginning  "'Over  $2,500,000'  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Over  $2,500.000 $1,025,800,   plus  50%   of 

the        excess        over 
$2.500.000." 

(b)  Phase-In  of  50  Percent  Maximum 
Rate.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  2001  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(c)  Rate  Schedule.—" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Rate  Schedule.— 
"(1)  In  general.—",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  s»hase-in  of  50  percent  biaximum 
rate.— 
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"(A)  In  genkrai..— In  the  case  of  decedents 
dying,  and  gifts  made,  before  1985.  there 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  last  item  in  the 
schedule  contained  in  paragraph  (1)  the 
items  determined  under  this  paragraph. 

•■<B)  For  i982.— In  the  case  of  decedents 
dying,  and  gifts  made,  in  1982.  the  substitu- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Over  S2.5OO.0O0  but  not    tl.02S.800.   plus  53%   of 

over  $3,000,000.                    the         excess  over 
$2  500  000 

Over  $3.000.0(H)  but  not    $1,290,800.   plus  57%   of 

over  $3,500,000.                    the         excess  over 
$3  000  000 

Over  $3,500,000  but  not    $1,575,800.   plus  61%   of 

over  $4,000,000.                    the         excess  over 
$3  500  000 

Over  $4.000.000 $1,880,800.   plus  65%   of 

the  excess  over 
$4,000,000. 

"(C)  For  1983.— In  the  case  of  decedents 
dying,  and  gifts  made,  in  1983,  the  substitu- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Over  $2,500,000  but  not    $1,025,800.   plus  53%   of 

over  $3,000,000.  the         excess         over 

$2,500,000. 

Over  $3,000,000  but  not    $1,290,800.   plus   57%   of 

over  $3,500,000.  the         excess        over 

$3  000  000 

Over  $3.500.000 $1,575,800.   plus   60%   of 

the  excess  over 
$3,500,000. 

"(D)  For  1984.— In  the  case  of  decedents 
dying,  and  gifts  made,  in  1984.  the  substitu- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Over  $2,500,000  but  not  $1,025,800.  plus  53%  of 
over  $3,000,000.  the         excess         over 

$2,600,000. 

Over  $3.000.000 $1,290,800.   plus   55%   of 

the  excess  over 
$3,000,000." 

(c)  Adjustment  in  Computation  or  Tax 
FOR  Gifts  Made  After  December  31.  1976.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2001(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  which 
would  have  been  payable  under  chapter  12 
with  respect  to  gifts  made  by  the  decedent 
after  December  31.  1976.  if  the  rate  sched- 
ule set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  (as  in  effect  at 
the  decedent  s  death)  had  been  applicable 
at  the  time  of  such  gifts." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after,  and  gifts  made 
after,  December  31.  1981. 

SEC.  103.  I  NLl.MITED  MARITAL  DEDL'CTION. 

(a)  Estate  Tax  Deduction.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  2056  (relating  to 
bequests,  etc..  to  surviving  spouses)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striliing  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c); 
and 

(B)  by  strilting  out  "subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  ■  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b) ". 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2012(b)  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  gift  tax)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  if  a  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
gift  is  allowed  under  section  2056(a)  (relat- 
ing to  marital  deduction),  then  by  the 
amount  of  such  value,  reduced  as  provided 
in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and". 

(B)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  2602(c)  (relat- 
ing to  coordination  with  estate  tax)  is 
amended  by  striliing  out  subparagraph  (A) 
and  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(Cj  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respec- 
tively. 


(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  691(c)(3) 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  generation-skip- 
ping transfers)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  2602(c)(5)(C)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  2602(c)(5)(B>". 

(b)  Gift  Tax  Deduction.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
2523  (relating  to  gift  to  spouse)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— Where  a 
donor  who  is  a  citizen  or  resident  transfers 
during  the  calendar  year  by  gift  an  interest 
in  property  to  a  donee  who  at  the  time  of 
the  gift  is  the  donor's  spouse,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  in  computing  taxable 
gifts  for  the  calendar  year  an  amount  with 
respect  to  such  Interest  equal  to  its  value." 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Section  2523 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sulwection  (f). 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  So  much  of  section  6019  (relating  to 
gift  tax  returns)  as  follows  the  heading  and 
precedes  sut>section  (b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Any  individual  who  in  any  calendar  year 
makes  any  transfer  by  gift  other  than— 

"(Da  transfer  which  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (e)  of  section  2503  is  not  to  be  included  in 
the  total  amount  of  gifts  for  such  year,  or 

"(2)  a  transfer  of  an  interest  with  respect 
to  which  a  deduction  is  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 2523. 

shall  make  a  return  for  such  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  gift  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  B." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2035(b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  by 
reason  of  section  6019(a)(2))"  after  "section 
6019". 

(c)  Estate  Tax  on  Property  Held  Jointly 
BY  Husband  and  Wife. 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
2040(b)  (defining  qualified  joint  interest)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Qualified  joint  interest  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
qualified  joint  interest"  means  any  interest 
in  property  held  by  the  decedent  and  the 
decedent's  spouse  as— 

"(A)  tenants  by  the  entirety,  or 

•■(B)  joint  tenants  with  right  of  survivor- 
ship, but  only  if  the  decedent  and  the 
spouse  of  the  decedent  are  the  only  joint 
tenants." 

(2)  Technical  AMiauDMENr. —Subsection  (a) 
of  section  2040  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"joint  tenants"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'joint  tenants  with 
right  of  survivorship". 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  section 
2040  are  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Section  2515  (relating  to  tenancies  by 
the  entirety  in  real  property),  section  2515A 
(relating  to  tenancies  by  the  entirety  in  per- 
sonal property),  and  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 6019  (relating  to  gift  tax  return)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  12  (relating  to  transfers)  is 
ame.^ded  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  sections  2515  and  2515A. 

(d)  Election  To  Have  Certain  Life  Inter- 
ests Qualify  for  Marital  DEDUcrioN.— 

(1)  Estate  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
2056  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  nf.w  paragraphs: 

"(7)  Election  with  respect  to  life  estate 
for  stjrviving  spouse.— 

"(A)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  qualified 
terminable  interest  property— 

"(i)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  such 
property  shall  be  treated  as  passing  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  and 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  no 
part  of  such  property  shall  be  treated  as 


passing  to  any  person  other  than  the  surviv- 
ing spouse. 

"(B)  Qualified  terminable  interest  prop- 
erty DEFINED.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  ter- 
minable Interest  property'  means  property— 

"(I)  which  passes  from  the  decedent. 

"(II)  in  which  the  surviving  spouse  has  a 
qualifying  income  interest  for  life,  and 

"(III)  to  which  an  election  under  this 
paragraph  applies. 

"(ii)  Qualifying  income  interest  for 
LIFE.— The  surviving  spouse  has  a  qualifying 
income  interest  for  life  if— 

"(I)  the  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  to  all 
the  income  from  the  property,  payable  an- 
nually or  at  more  frequent  intervals,  and 

"(ID  no  person  has  a  power  to  appoint 
any  part  of  the  property  to  any  person 
other  than  the  surviving  spouse. 

Subclause  (II)  shall  not  apply  to  a  power  ex- 
ercisable only  at  or  after  the  death  of  the 
surviving  spouse. 

"(ill)  Property  iNCLtn>ES  interest  tkere- 
iN.— The  term  property'  includes  an  inter- 
est in  property. 

"(iv)  Specific  portion  treated  as  separate 
PROPERTY.— A  specific  portion  of  property 
shall  be  treated  as  separate  property. 

"(v)  Election.— An  election  under  this 
paragraph  with  respect  to  any  property 
shall  be  made  by  the  executor  on  the  return 
of  tax  imposed  by  section  2001.  Such  an 
election,  once  made,  shall  be  irrevocable. 

'"(8)  Speclal  rule  for  charitable  remain- 
der TRUSTS.— 

■"(A)  In  general.— If  the  surviving  spouse 
of  the  decedent  is  the  only  noncharitable 
beneficiary  of  a  qualified  charitable  remain- 
der trust,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  tc 
any  interest  in  such  trust  which  passes  or 
has  passed  from  the  decedent  to  such  sur- 
viving spouse. 

"(B)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

"(1)  Noncharitable  beneficiary.- The 
term  "noncharitable  beneficiary'  means  any 
beneficiary  of  the  qualified  charitable  re- 
mainder trtist  other  than  an  organi2.ation 
described  in  section  170(c). 

"(ii)  Qualified  charitable  remainder 
TRUST.— The  term  "qualified  charitable  re- 
mainder trust'  means  a  charitable  remain- 
der annuity  trust  or  charitable  remainder 
unitrust  (described  in  section  664)." 

(2)  Gift  tax.— Section  2523  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(f)  Election  With  Respect  to  Life 
Estate  for  Donee  Spouse.— 

"'(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  qualified 
terminable  interest  property— 

"'(A)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  such 
property  shall  be  trefated  as  transferred  to 
the  donee  spouse,  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(D,  no 
part  of  such  property  shall  be  considered  as 
retained  in  the  donor  or  transferred  to  any 
person  other  than  the  donee  spouse. 

"'(2)  Qualified  terminable  interest  prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  terminable  interest  property' 
means  any  property— 

"(A)  which  is  transferred  by  the  donor 
spouse, 

"(B)  in  which  the  donee  spouse  has  a 
qualifying  income  interest  for  life,  and 

"(C)  to  which  an  election  under  this  sub- 
section applies. 

"(3)  Certain  rules  made  applicable.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the   rules  of 
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clauses    (ii).     (iii),     and     (iv)     of    section 
2056(b)(7)(B)  shall  apply. 

"(4)  Election.— An  election  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  property 
shall  be  made  on  the  return  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  2501  for  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  interest  was  transferred.  Such 
an  election,  once  made,  shall  be  irrevocable. 

"(g)  Special  Rule  for  Charitable  Re- 
mainder Trusts.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If,  after  the  transfer,  the 
donee  spouse  is  the  only  noncharitable  ben- 
eficiary (other  than  the  donor)  of  a  quali- 
fied remainder  trust,  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  interest  in  such  trust  which 
is  transferred  to  the  donee  spouse. 

"(2)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  noncharitable  benefici- 
ary' and  'qualified  charitable  remainder 
trust'  have  the  meanings  given  to  such 
terms  by  section  2056(b)(8)(B). " 
■   (3)  Treatment  OF  SPOUSE.— 

(A)  Inclusion  in  gross  estate.— 

(i)  In  general.— Part  III  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  11  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  2044  and  2045  as  sections  2045  and 
2046,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  2043  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  2044.  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  FOR  WHICH  MARI- 
TAL OEDl'CTION  WAS  PREVIOl'SLV 
ALLOWED. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  value  of  the 
gross  estate  shall  include  the  value  of  any 
property  to  which  this  section  applies  in 
which  the  decedent  had  a  qualifying  income 
interest  for  life. 

"(b)  Property  To  Which  This  Section 
Appues.— This  section  applies  to  any  prop- 
erty if — 

"(Da  deduction  was  allowed  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  such  property  to  the  dece- 
dent— 

"(A)  under  section  2056  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (b)(7)  thereof,  or 

"(B)  under  section  2523  by  reason  of  .sub- 
section (f)  thereof,  and 

"(2)  section  2519  (relating  to  dispositions 
of  certain  life  estates)  did  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  disposition  by  the  decedent  of 
part  or  all  of  such  property." 

(ii)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  11  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  items  relating  to  sections 
2044  and  2045  as  sections  2045  and  2046.  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  2043  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  2044.  Certain  property  for  which  mari- 
tal deduction  was  previously  al- 
lowed." 

(B)  Gift  tax.— 

(i)  In  general.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
11  (relating  to  transfers)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"•SEC.   2519.    DISPOSITIONS   OF   CERTAIN   LIFE   ES- 
TATES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Any  disposition  of  all 
or  part  of  a  qualifying  income  interest  for 
life  in  any  property  to  which  this  section 
applies  shall  be  treated  as  a  transfer  of  such 
property. 

"(b)  Property  To  Which  This  Subsection 
Applies.— This  section  applies  to  any  prop- 
erty if  a  deduction  was  allowed  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  such  property  to  the 
donor— 

"(1)  under  section  2056  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (b)(7)  thereof,  or 

"(2)  under  section  2523  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (f )  thereof." 


(ii)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  11  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  2519.  Dispositions  of  certain  life  es- 
tates." 

(4)(A)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  11  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  2207  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  M87A.  RIGHT  OF  RECtJVERY  IN  THE  CASE  OP 
CERTAIN  MARITAL  DEDCCTION  PROP- 
ERTY. 

"(a)  Recovery  With  Respect  to  Estate 
Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  part  of  the  gross 
estate  consists  of  property  the  value  of 
which  is  includible  in  the  gross  estate  by 
reason  of  section  2044  (relating  to  certain 
property  for  which  marital  deduction  was 
previously  allowed),  the  decedent's  estate 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  person 
receiving  the  property  the  amount  by 
which— 

"(A)  the  total  tax  under  this  chapter 
which  has  been  paid,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  total  tax  under  this  chapter 
which  would  have  been  payable  if  the  value 
of  such  property  had  not  been  included  in 
the  gross  estate. 

"(2)  Decedent  may  otherwise  direct  by 
will.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
decedent  otherwise  directs  by  will. 

"(b)  Recovery  With  Respect  to  Gift 
Tax.— If  for  any  calendar  year  tax  is  paid 
under  chapter  12  with  respect  to  any  person 
by  reason  of  property  treated  as  transferred 
by  such  person  under  section  2519,  such 
person  shall  t)e  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
person  receiving  the  property  the  amount 
by  which— 

"(1)  the  total  tax  for  such  year  under 
chapter  12,  exceeds 

"(2)  the  total  tax  which  would  have  been 
payable  under  such  chapter  for  such  year  if 
the  value  of  such  property  had  not  been 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  chapter 
12. 

"(c)  More  Than  One  Recipient  of  Prop- 
erty.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  if  there 
is  more  than  one  person  receiving  the  prop- 
erty, the  right  of  recovery  shall  l)e  against 
each  such  person. 

•"(d)  Taxes  and  Interest.— In  the  case  of 
penalties  and  interest  attributable  to  addi- 
tional taxes  described  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  rules  similar  to  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 

(c)  shall  apply. " 
(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 

of  chapter  11  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  2207  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

•Sec.  2207  A.  Right  of  recovery  in  the  case  of 
certain  marital  deduction  prop- 
erty." 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  the  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31,  1981. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)(A)  of  subsection  (b),  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  subsection  (c)(3), 
and  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)(B)  of  subsection 

(d)  shall  apply  to  gifts  made  after  December 
31,  1981. 

(3)  If- 

(A)  the  decedent  dies  after  December  31, 
1981, 

(B)  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  decedent 
property  passes  from  the  decedent  or  is  ac- 
quired from  the  decedent  under  a  will  exe- 
cuted before  the  date  which  is  30  days  after 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  a 
trust  created  before  such  date,  which  con- 
tains a  formula  expressly  providing  that  the 
spouse  is  to  receive  the  maximum  amoiuit 
of  property  qualifying  for  the  marital  de- 
ductiop  allowable  by  Federal  law, 

(C)n.he  formula  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  was  not  amended  to  refer  specifi- 
cally to  an  unlimited  marital  deduction  at 
any  time  after  the  date  which  is  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
before  the  death  of  the  decedent,  and 

(D)  the  State  does  not  enact  a  statute  ap- 
plicable to  such  estate  which  construes  this 
type  of  formula  as  referring  to  the  marital 
deduction  allowable  by  Federal  law  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a), 
then  the  amendment  made  by  sul»section  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  estate  of  such  dece- 
dent. 

Subtitle  B— Other  EsUte  Tax  Provisions 

SEC.    421.    VALl'A'nOS    OF    CERTAIN    FARM.    ETC.. 
REAL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  Increase  in  Limitation.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  2032A(a)  (relating  to  limiU- 
tion)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Limit  on  aggregate  reduction  in  fair 
market  value.— The  aggregate  decrease  in 
the  value  of  qualified  real  property  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  this  chapter 
which  results  from  the  application  of  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  decedent  shall 
not  exceed  the  applicable  limit  set  forth  in 
the  following  table: 


The 
"In  the  case  of  decedents  dying       applica- 
in:  ble  limit 

is: 

1981 $600,000 

1982 700,000 

1983  or  thereafter 750,000. " 


(b)  Definition  of  Qualified  Real  Proper- 
ty.— 

(1)  Required  use  can  be  by  member  of 
FAMILY.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2032A(b) 
(defining  Qualified  real  property)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "by  the  decedent  or  a 
member  of  the  decedent's  family "  after 
"qualified  use"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Special  rules  for  decedents  who  are 

RETIRED     or     DISABLED     AND     FOR     SURVIVING 

spouses.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  2032A  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Decedents  who  are  retired  or  dis- 
abled.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If,  on  the  date  of  the  de- 
cedent's death,  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (IKCMii)  with  respect  to  the  decedent 
for  any  property  are  not  met,  and  the  dece- 
dent— 

"(i)  was  receiving  old-age  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  ending  on  such  date,  or 

"(ii)  was  disabled  for  a  continuous  period 
ending  on  such  date, 

then  paragraph  (l)(C)(ii)  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  such  property  by  substitut- 
ing 'the  date  on  which  the  longer  of  such 
continuous  periods  began'  for  the  date  of 
the  decedent's  death'  in  paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(B)  Disabled  defined.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  an  individual  shall  be  dis- 
abled if  such  individual  has  a  mental  or 
physical  impairment  which  renders  him 
unable  to  materially  participate  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  farm  or  other  business. 

"(C)  Coordination  with  recapture.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)(6)(B)(i),  if  the  re- 
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quiremenU  of  paragraph  (IXCXii)  are  met 
with  respect  to  any  decedent  by  reason  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  period  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  the  continuous  period  tal(en 
into  account  under  subparagraph  (A)  began 
shall  be  treated  as  the  period  inunediately 
before  the  decedent's  death. 
■■(5)      Special      rules      for      surviving 

SPOUSES.— 

■•(A)  In  general.— If  property  is  qualified 
real  property  with  respect  to  a  decedent 
(hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'first  decedent')  and  such  property  was 
acquired  from  or  passed  from  the  first  dece- 
dent to  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  first  de- 
cedent, for  purposes  of  applying  this  subsec- 
tion and  sul»section  (c)  in  the  case  of  the 
estate  of  such  surviving  spouse,  active  man- 
agement of  the  farm  or  other  business  by 
the  surviving  spouse  shall  be  treated  as  ma- 
terial participation  by  such  surviving  spouse 
in  the  operation  of  such  farm  or  business. 

"(B)  Special  rule.— For  the  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  determination  of 
whether  property  is  qualified  real  property 
with  respect  to  the  first  decedent  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  subparagraph  (D) 
of  paragraph  (1)  and  without  regard  to 
whether  an  election  under  this  section  was 
made." 

(p)  Dispositions  and  Failures  To  Use  for 
Qualified  Use.— 

(1)  10- year  recapture  period.— 

(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
2032A(c)  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of  dispo- 
sitions and  failures  to  use  for  qualified  use) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "IS  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10  years". 

(B)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(i)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2032A  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (6),  respectively. 

(ii>  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2032A(h)  (relating  to  treatment  of 
replacement  property)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  "involuntarily  con- 
verted"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  except  that  with  respect  to  such 
qualified  replacement  property  the  10-year 
period  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  extended  by  any  period,  beyond  the 
2-year  period  referred  to  in  section 
1033(a)(2>(B)(i).  during  which  the  qualified 
heir  was  allowed  to  replace  the  qualified 
real  property,". 

(iii)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  such  paragraph 
(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(7)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

(2)  Cessation  of  qualified  use.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
2032A  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Special  rules.— 

"(A)     No     TAX     IF     USE     begins     WITHIN     2 

•tears.— If  the  date  on  which  the  qualified 
heir  begins  to  use  the  qualified  real  proper- 
ty (hereinafter  in  this  subparagraph  re- 
ferred to  as  the  commencement  date)  is 
before  the  date  2  years  after  the  decedent's 
death— 

"(i)  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  para- 
graph (1)  by  reason  of  the  failure  by  the 
qualified  heir  to  so  use  such  property  before 
the  commencement  date,  and 

"(ii)  the  10-year  period  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  extended  by  the  period  after  the 
decedent's  death  and  before  the  commence- 
ment date. 

"(B)    Active    management    by    eligible 

QUALIFIED  heir  TREATED  AS  MATERIAL  PARTICI- 
PATION.—For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(6)(B)(ii),  the  active  management  of  a  farm 
or  other  business  by— 


"(i)  an  eligible  qualified  heir,  or 
"(ii)  a  fiduciary  of  an  eligible  qualified 
heir  described  in  clause  (ii)  or  (iii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

shall  be  treated  as  material  participation  by 
such  eligible  qualified  heir  in  the  operation 
of  such  farm  or  business.  In  the  case  of  an 
eligible  qualified  heir  described  in  clause 
(ii),  (iii),  or  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (C),  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  apply  only  during 
periods  during  which  such  heir  meets  the 
requirements  of  such  clause. 

"(C>  Eligible  qualified  heir.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  eligible 
qualified  heir'  means  a  qualified  heir  who— 

"(i)  is  the  surviving  spouse  of  the  dece- 
dent, 

"(ii)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  21, 

"(iii)  is  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (b)(4)(B)),  or 

"(iv)  is  a  student. 

"(D)  Student.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (C),  an  individual  shall  be  treated  as  a 
student  with  respect  to  periods  during  any 
calendar  year  if  (and  only  if)  such  individual 
is  a  student  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
151(e)(4))  for  such  calendar  year." 

(B)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(i)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  2032A  (relat- 
ing to  definitions  and  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  Active  management.— The  term 
"active  management'  means  the  making  of 
the  management  decisions  of  a  business 
(other  than  the  daily  operating  decisions)." 

(ii)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  2032A(c)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "3  years  or  more"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "more  than  3  years". 

(d)  Exchange  of  Quaufied  Real  Proper- 
ty.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  2032A  (relating  to 
valuation  of  certain  farm,  etc.,  real  proper- 
ty) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(l)  Exchanges  of  Qualified  Real  Proper- 
ty.— 

"(1)  Treatment  of  property  exchanged.— 

"(A)  Exchanges  solely  for  qualified  ex- 
change property.— If  an  Interest  in  qualified 
real  property  is  exchanged  solely  for  an  in- 
terest in  qualified  exchange  property  in  a 
transaction  which  qualifies  under  section 
1031,  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  by  subsection 
(c)  by  reason  of  such  exchange. 

"(B)  Exchanges  where  other  property 
RECEIVED.— If  an  interest  in  qualified  real 
property  is  exchanged  for  an  Interest  In 
qualified  exchange  property  and  other  prop- 
erty In  a  transaction  which  qualifies  under 
section  1031,  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (c)  by  reason  of  such  ex- 
change shall  be  the  amount  of  tax  which 
(but  for  this  subparagraph)  would  have 
been  Imposed  on  such  exchange  under  sub- 
section (c)(1),  reduced  by  an  amount 
which— 

"(i)  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  tax,  as 

'"(ii)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  other 
property  bears  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  qualified  real  property  exchanged. 
For  purposes  of  clause  (ii)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  fair  market  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  of  the  exchange. 

"(2)  Treatment  of  qualified  exchange 
PROPERTY.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)— 

"(A)  any  interest  In  qualified  exchange 
property  shall  be  treated  In  the  same 
mann**:  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  the  Inter- 
est in  qualified  real  property  which  was  ex- 
changed, 

"(B)  any  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (c)  by 
reason  of  the  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  imposed  on  a  partial  disposition,  and 


""(C)  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  applied  by  treating  material  participation 
with  respect  to  the  exchanged  property  as 
material  participation  with  respect  to  the 
qualified  exchange  property. 

""(3)  Qualified  exchange  property.— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "quali- 
fied exchange  property'  means  real  proper- 
ty which  is  to  be  used  for  the  qualified  use 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (b)(2)  under  which  the  real  prop- 
erty exchanged  therefor  originally  qualified 
under  subsection  (a)." 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2032A(f)  (re- 
lating to  statute  of  limitations)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  by  Inserting  "or  exchange"  after  "con- 
version", 
(ID  by  Inserting  "or  (i)"  after  "(h)",  and 
(ill)  by  inserting    "or  of  the  exchange  of 
property"  after  "replace". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6324B(c)  (re- 
lating to  special  liens)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  qualified  exchange  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  2032A(i>(3))" 
before  the  pe.lod  at  the  end  thereof. 

(e)  Election  Requirement  of  Special 
Rules  for  Involuntary  Conversions  Re- 
pealed.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  2032A(h)  (relat- 
ing to  special  rules  for  involuntary  conver- 
sions of  qualified  real  property)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  the  qualified  heir 
makes  an  election  under  this  subsection'"  in 
paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  2032A(f)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  which  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (h)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to 
which  subsection  (h)". 

(f )  Method  of  Valuing  Farms.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  2032A(e)  (re- 
lating to  method  of  valuing  farms)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B) 
as  subparagraph  (C)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

""(B)  Value  based  on  net  share  rental  in 

CERTAIN  cases.— 

""(i)  In  general.— If  there  is  no  comparable 
land  from  which  the  average  annual  gross 
cash  rental  may  be  determined  but  there  is 
comparable  land  from  which  the  average 
net  share  rental  may  be  determined,  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting average  net  share  rental'  for  aver- 
age gross  cash  rental". 

"(il)  Net  share  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'net  share  rental' 
means  the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  value  of  the  produce  received  by 
the  lessor  of  the  land  on  which  such 
produce  is  grown,  over 

"(II)  the  cash  operating  expenses  of  grow- 
ing such  produce  which,  under  the  lease,  are 
paid  by  the  lessor." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
2032A(e)(7)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "deter- 
mined" the  following:  '"and  that  there  is  no 
comparable  land  from  which  the  average 
net  share  rental  may  be  determined". 

(g)  Basis  Increase  Where  Recapture.— 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  1016  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Increase  in  Basis  of  Property  on 
Which  Additional  Estate  Tax  Is  Im- 
posed.— 

"(1)  Tax  imposed  with  respect  to  entire 
interest.— If  an  additional  estate  tax  is  im- 


posed under  section  2032A(cMl)  with  re- 
spect to  any  interest  in  property  and  the 
qualified  heir  makes  an  election  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of 
such  tax,  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  Interest 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest 
on  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death  (or  the 
alternate  valuation  date  under  section  2032, 
if  the  executor   of   the   decedent's   estate 
elected  the  application  of  such  section),  over 
""(B)  the  value  of  such  interest  determined 
under  section  2032A(a). 
••(2)  Partial  dispositions.— 
"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  par- 
tial disposition  for  which  an  election  under 
this  sul»section  is  made,  the  increase  in  basis 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  an  amount— 

"(1)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease which  would  be  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  (without  regard  to  this  parr- 
graph)  with  respect  to  the  entire  Interest,  as 
■•(ii)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
section  2032A(c)(l)  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
position bears  to  the  adjusted  tax  difference 
attributable  to  the  entire  interest  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  2032A(c)(2)(B)). 

"(B)  Partial  disposition.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "partial  dis- 
position' means  any  disposition  or  cessation 
to  which  subsection  (c)(2)(D),  (h)(1)(B),  or 
(i)(l)(B)  of  section  2032A  applies. 

"(3)  Time  adjustment  made.— Any  increase 
in  basis  under  this  sutksection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  immediately 
before  the  disposition  or  cessation  resulting 
in  the  imposition  of  the  tax  under  section 
2032A(c)(l). 

"(4)  Special  rule  in  the  case  of  substi- 
tuted property.— If  the  tax  under  section 
2032A(c)(l)  Is  Imposed  with  respect  to  quali- 
fied replacement  property  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2032A(h)(3)(B))  or  qualified  exchange 
property  (as  defined  In  section  2032A(l)(3)), 
the  Increase  In  basis  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  by  reference  to  the  property 
Involuntarily  converted  or  exchanged  (as 
the  case  may  be). 
"(5)  Election.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  election  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe.  Such  an  election,  once 
made,  shall  be  Irrevocable. 

"(B)  Interest  on  recaptured  amount.— If 
an  election  is  made  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  additional  estate  tax  Im 
posed  under  section   2032A(c)(l),  for  pur- 
poses of  section  6601  (relating  to  Interest  on 
underpayments),   the  last   date   prescribed 
for  payment  of  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  last  date  prescribed  for  payment  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  with  re- 
spect to  the  estate  of  the  decedent  (as  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  section  6601)." 
(h)  Special  Rules  for  Woodlands.— 
(1)  Value  of  timber  included  in  valu- 
ation; ACTIVE  management  TREATED  AS  MATE- 
RIAL participation.— Sul>section  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 2032A  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(13)  Special  rules  for  woodlands.— 
"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied wo(xUand  with  respect  to  which  the  ex- 
ecutor  elects   to   have   this   subparagraph 
apply,  trees  growing  on  such  woodland  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  crop. 

"(B)     Qualified     woodland.— The     term 
'qualified  woodland'  means  any  real  proper- 
ty which— 
"(l)  Is  used  In  timber  operations,  and 
"(11)  is  an  identifiable  area  of  land  such  as 
an  acre  or  other  area  for  which  records  are 


normally  maintained  in  conducting  timber 
operations. 

"(C)  Timber  operations.— The  term 
timber  operations'  means— 

"(1)  the  planting,  cultivating,  caring  for,  or 
cutting  of  trees,  or 

"(11)  the  preparation  (other  than  milling) 
of  trees  for  market. 

■■(D)  Election.— An  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  made  on  the  return 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001.  Such 
election  shall  be  made  In  such  maimer  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Such  an  election,  once  made,  shall  be  irrevo- 
cable." 

(2)  Recapture  upon  disposition  of 
timber.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2032A(c) 
(relating  to  amount  of  additional  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Special  rule  for  disposition  of 
timber.— In  the  case  of  qualified  woodland 
to  which  an  election  under  subsection 
(e)(13MA)  applies,  if  the  qualified  heir  dis- 
poses of  (or  severs)  any  standing  timber  on 
such  qualified  woodland— 

"(1)  such  disposition  (or  severance)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  disposition  of  a  portion  of 
the  interest  of  the  qualified  heir  In  such 
property,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  additional  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  such 
disposition  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  realized  on  such  disposi- 
tion (or.  In  any  case  other  than  a  sale  or  ex- 
change at  arm's  length,  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  portion  of  the  interest  disposed 
or  severed),  or 

"(ID  the  amount  of  additional  tax  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  (without  regard 
to  this  subparagraph)  If  the  entire  interest 
of  the  qualified  heir  in  the  qualified  wood- 
land had  been  disposed  of,  less  the  sum  of 
the  amount  of  the  additional  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  all  prior  transactions  involv- 
ing such  woodland  to  which  this  subpara- 
graph applied. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
disposition  of  a  right  to  sever  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  the  disposition  of  the  standing  timber. 
The  amount  of  additional  tax  Imposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  In  any  case  In  which  a 
qualified  heir  disposes  of  his  entire  interest 
In  the  qualified  woodland  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  amount  determined  under  this  sub- 
paragraph with  respect  to  such  woodland." 

(I)  Definition  of  Family  Member.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  2032A(e)  (defining 
member  of  family)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)     Member     of     family.- The     term 
•member  of  the  family'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  Individual,  only— 
"(A)  an  ancestor  of  such  Individual, 
'"(B)  the  spouse  of  such  Individual, 
"(C)  a  lineal  descendant  of  such  Individ- 
ual, of  such   Individual's  spouse,  or  of  a 
parent  of  such  individual,  or 

"(D)  the  spouse  of  any  lineal  descendant 
described  in  subparagraph  (C). 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
legally  adopted  child  of  an  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  the  child  of  such  individual  by 
blood." 
(j)  Miscellaneous  Amendments.— 
(1)  Property  transferred  to  certain  dis- 
cretionary trusts.— Subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 2032A  (relating  to  application  of  sec- 
tion 2032A  and  section  6324B  to  interests  in 
partnerships,   corporations,   and   trusts)   is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:    "For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  an  interest  in  a  dis- 


cretionary trust  all  the  beneficiaries  of 
which  are  qualified  heirs  shall  be  treated  as 
a  present  interest." 

(2)  Property  purchased  from  decedent's 
estate  eligible  for  special  valuation.— 

(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (9)  of  section 
2032A(e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  such  property  Is  acquired  by  any 
person  from  the  estate,  or 

"(C)  such  property  Is  acquired  by  any 
person  from  a  trust  (to  the  extent  such 
property  Is  includible  in  the  gross  estate  of 
the  decedent)." 

(B)  NoNRECOGNiTiON  OF  GAIN.— The  sectlon 
heading  and  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1040  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  IMO.  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  KAR.M,  ETC.. 
REAL  PROPERTY. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If  the  executor  of 
the  estate  of  any  decedent  transfers  to  a 
qualified  heir  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2032A(e)(l))  any  property  with  respect 
to  which  an  election  was  made  under  section 
2032A,  then  gain  on  such  transfer  shall  be 
recognized  to  the  estate  only  to  the  extent 
that,  on  the  date  of  such  exchange,  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  exceeds  the 
value  of  such  property  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 11  (determined  without  regard  to  section 
2032  A). 

"(b)  Similar  Rule  for  Certain  Trusts.— 
To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  a  rule  similar  to 
the  rule  provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  where  the  trustee  of  a  trust  (any  por- 
tion of  which  Is  included  In  the  gross  esUte 
of  the  decedent)  transfers  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  election  was  made  under 
section  2032A." 

(C)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  1040  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1040.  Transfer  of  certain  farm,  etc., 
real  property." 

(3)  Election  may  be  made  on  late  re- 
turns.—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2032A(d) 
(relating  to  election)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Election.— The  election  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  on  the  return  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  2001.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  an 
election,  once  made,  shall  be  irrevocable." 

(4)  Treatment  of  replacement  proper- 
ty.—Subsection  (e)  of  section  2032A  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(14)  Treatment  of  replacement  property 
acquired  in  section  1031  or  1033  transac- 
TIONS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied replacement  property,  any  period 
during  which  there  was  ownership,  qualified 
use,  or  material  participation  with  respect 
to  the  replaced  property  by  the  decedent  or 
any  member  of  his  family  shall  be  treated 
as  a  period  during  which  there  was  such 
ownership,  use,  or  material  participation  (as 
the  case  may  be)  with  respect  to  the  quali- 
fied replacement  property. 

"(B)  Limitation.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  qualified  replacement  property 
(as  of  the  date  of  its  acquisition)  exceeds 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  replaced  prop- 
erty (as  of  the  date  of  Its  disposition). 
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"(C)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paraRraph— 

"(i)     QUALIPIED    REPLACEMENT     PROPEHTY.— 

The  term  'qualified  replacement  property' 
means  any  real  property  which  is— 

"(I)  acquired  in  an  exchange  which  quali- 
fies under  section  1031.  or 

"(II)  the  acquisition  of  which  results  in 
the  nonrecognition  of  gain  under  section 
1033. 

Such  term  shall  only  include  property 
which  is  used  for  the  same  qualified  use  as 
the  replaced  property  was  being  used  before 
the  exchange. 

"(ii)  Replaced  property.— The  term  're- 
placed property'  means— 

"(I)  the  property  transferred  in  the  ex- 
change which  qualifies  under  section  1031. 
or 

■'(II)  the  property  compulsorily  or  invol- 
untarily converted  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1033).'' 

(k)  Epfective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31.  1981. 

(2)  Increase  in  limitation.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  estates  of  decedents 
dying  after  December  31.  1980. 

(3)  Subsection  di.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  exchanges  after  December  31.  1981. 

(4)  Subsection  lei.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  involuntary  conversions  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 

(5)  Certain  amendments  made  retroactive 

to  1976.- 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (b)(1).  (c)(2),  (j)(l).  and  (j)(2) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  de- 
cedents dying  after  December  31.  1976. 

(B)  Timely  election  required. —Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  only  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
estate  if  a  timely  election  under  section 
2032A  was  made  with  respect  to  such  estate. 
If  the  time  for  making  an  election  under 
section  2032A  with  respect  to  any  estate 
would  have  otherwise  expired  after  July  28, 
1980.  the  time  lor  making  such  election 
shaU  not  expire  before  the  date  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Reinstatement  of  elections.— If  any 
election  under  section  2032A  was  revoked 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  such  election  may  be  reinstated  within 
6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(D)  Statute  or  limitations.— If  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or  at  any 
time  within  6  months  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment) the  making  of  a  credit  or  refund  of 
any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting  from  the 
amendments  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
Is  barred  by  any  law  or  rule  of  law.  such 
credit  or  refund  shall  nevertheless  be  made 
if  claim  therefor  is  made  before  the  date  6 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

SEC.  422.  COORDINATION  OF  EXTENSIONS  OF  TIME 
FOR  PAYMENT  OF  ESTATE  TAX 
WHERE  ESTATE  CONSISTS  LARGELY 
OF  INTEREST  IN  CLOSELY  HELD  BISI- 

NESS. 

(a)  Eligibility  Requirements.— 
(1)  In  general.- Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6166(a)  (relating  to  alternate  extension  of 
time  for  payment  of  estate  tax  where  estate 
consists  largely  of  interest  in  closely  held 
business)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "65 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "35 
percent". 
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(2)  Interests  in  2  or  more  closely  held 
BUSINESSES.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  6166 
(relating  to  interests  in  2  or  more  closely 
held  businesses)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"more  than  20  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'20  percent  or  more". 

(b)  Coordination  With  Section  303.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 303(b)(2)  (relating  to  relationship  of 
stock  to  decedent's  estate)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "50  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "35  percent". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  303(b)(2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Special  rule  tor  stock  in  2  or  more 
corporations.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  stock  of  2  or  more  corporations, 
with  respect  to  each  of  which  there  is  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  value  of  the  dece- 
dent's gross  estate  20  percent  or  more  in 
value  of  the  outstanding  stock,  shall  be 
treated  as  the  stock  of  a  single  corporation. 
For  purposes  of  the  20-percent  requirement 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  stock  which,  at 
the  decedent's  death,  represents  the  surviv- 
ing spouse's  interest  in  property  held  by  the 
decedent  and  the  surviving  spouse  as  com- 
munity property  or  as  joint  tenants,  tenants 
by  the  entirety,  or  tenants  in  common  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  included  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  the  decedent's  gross 
estate." 

(c)  Acceleration  of  Payment.— 

(1)  Amount  of  disposition.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  .section  6166(g)(1)  (relating  to 
acceleration  of  payment  in  the  case  of  dis- 
position of  interest  or  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  business)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(A)  If- 

'"(i)(I)  any  portion  of  an  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  which  qualifies  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  is  distributed,  sold,  ex- 
changed, or  otherwise  disposed  of.  or 

"(II)  money  and  other  property  attributa- 
ble to  such  an  interest  is  withdrawn  from 
such  trade  or  business,  and 

"(ii)  the  aggregate  of  such  distributions, 
sales,  exchanges,  or  other  dispositions  and 
withdrawals  equals  or  exceeds  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  such  interest, 
then  the  extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
tax  provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to 
apply,  and  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  tax 
payable  in  installments  shall  be  paid  upon 
notice  and  demand  from  the  Secretary." 

(2)  Failure  to  make  payments.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  6166(g)  (relating  to  fail- 
ure to  pay  installments)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Failure  to  make  payment  of  princi- 
pal OR  INTEREST.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  if  any  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  under  this  section  is  not  paid 
on  or  before  the  date  fixed  for  its  payment 
by  this  section  (including  any  extension  of 
time),  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  tax  payable 
in  installments  shall  be  paid  upon  notice 
and  demand  from  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Payment  within  s  months.— If  any 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  under  this 
section  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  date  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  but  is 
paid  within  6  months  of  such  date— 

"(i)  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  pay- 
ment, 

"(ii)  the  provisions  of  section  6601(j)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  interest  on  such  payment,  and 

"■(iii)  there  is  imposed  a  penalty  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 


"(I)  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment, multiplied  by 

"■(ID  the  number  of  months  (or  fractions 
thereof)  after  such  date  and  before  pay- 
ment is  made. 

The  penalty  imposed  under  clause  (iii)  shall 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  penalty 
imposed  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  88." 

(3)  No  disqualification  in  case  of  SUBSE- 
QUENT deaths.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
6166(g)(1)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ""A  simi- 
lar rule  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  series  of 
sut>sequent  transfers  of  the  property  by 
reason  of  death  so  long  as  each  transfer  is 
to  a  member  of  the  ftunily  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  267(c)(4))  of  the  trans- 
feror in  such  transfer." 

(d)  Repeal  of  Section  6 166A.— Section 
6166A  (relating  to  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ment of  estate  tax  where  estate  consists 
largely  of  interest  in  a  closely  held  business) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(e)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Sections  303(b)(l)C).  2204(c),  and 
6161(a)(2)(B)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  ""or  6166A"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2011(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "6161,  6166  or 
6166A "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6161 
or  6166". 

(3)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  2204 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "6166  or 
6166A'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
6166". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2621  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  6166  and 
6166A  (relating  to  extensions"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  6166  (relating  to  ex- 
tension"', and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Sections  6166  and 
6166A"  in  the  subsection  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Section  6166". 

(5)(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6166  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(B)  The  section  heading  for  section  6166  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'alternate". 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  62  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  sections  6166  and  6166A 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6166.  Extension  of  time  for  payment 
of  estate  tax  where  estate  con- 
sists largely  of  interest  in  close- 
ly held  business." 

(6)(A)  Subsections  (a),  (c)(2),  and  (e)  of 
section  6324A  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  '"or  6166A'"  each  place  it  appears. 

(B)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (5)  of  section 
6324A(d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  6166A(h)". 

(C)  The  section  heading  for  section  63 24 A 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  6166a". 

(D)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  64  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
6166A"  in  the  item  relating  to  section 
6324A. 

(7)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6503  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "6163,  6166,  or 
6166A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6163 
or  6166 ". 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7403  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  6166A(h)". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  the  estates  of  de- 
cedents dying  after  December  31,  1981. 

(2)  Acceleration  by  reason  of  subse- 
quent  death.— The    amendment   made    by 
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subsection  (c)(3)  shall   apply   to  transfers 
after  December  31,  1981. 

SE(.  423.  treatment  OF  CERTAIN  CONTRIBITIONS 
OF  WORKS  OF  ART.  ETC. 

(a)  EsTA"rE  Tax.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
2055  (relating  to  disallowance  of  deduction 
in  certain  cases)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Works  of  art  and  their  copyrights 
treated  as  separate  properties  in  certain 

CASES.— 

""(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied contribution  of  a  work  of  art,  the  work 
of  art  and  the  copyright  on  such  work  of  art 
shall  be  treated  as  separate  properties  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2). 

■"(B)  Work  of  art  defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "work  of  art" 
means  any  tangible  personal  property  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  a  copyright  under 
Federal  law. 

"(C)  Qualified  contribution  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"qualified  contribution'  means  any  transfer 
of  property  to  a  qualified  organization  if  the 
use  of  the  property  by  the  organization  is 
related  to  the  purpose  or  function  constitut- 
ing the  basis  for  its  exemption  under  section 
501. 

""(D)  Qualified  organization  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"qualified  organization'  means  any  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)(3)  other 
than  a  private  foundation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 509).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  private  operating  foundation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4942(j)(3))  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  private  foundation." 

(b)  Gift  Tax.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
2522  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
2055(eK4)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2)." 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  lai.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1981. 

(2)  Subsection  ibi.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  trans- 
fers after  Dcccmoei  31, 1981. 

SBC.  424.  GIFTS  MADE  WITHIN  ^  YEARS  OF  DECE- 
DENTS DEATH  NOT  INCLUDED  IN 
GROSS  ESTATE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  2035  (relating 
to  adjustments  for  gifts  made  within  3  years 
of  decedent's  death)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Decedents  Dying  After  1981.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  sut>section,  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  estate  of  a  decedent  dying 
after  December  31,  1981. 

""(2)  Exceptions  for  certain  transfers.— 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  transfer 
of  an  interest  in  property  which  is  included 
in  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  under  sec- 
tion 2036,  2037.  2038.  2041,  or  2042  or  would 
have  been  included  under  any  of  such  sec- 
tions if  such  interest  had  been  retained  by 
the  decedent. 

"'(3)  3-'year  rule  retained  for  certain 
purposes.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
for  purposes  of — 

"(A)  section  303(b)  (relating  to  distribu- 
tions in  redemption  of  stock  to  pay  death 
taxes), 

""(B)  section  2032A  (relating  to  special 
valuation  of  certain  farm,  etc.,  real  proper- 
ty), 

"(C)  section  6166  (relating  to  extension  of 
time  for  payment  of  estate  tax  where  estate 


consists  largely  of  interest  in  closely  held 
business),  and 

""(D)  subchapter  C  of  chapter  64  (relating 
to  lien  for  taxes)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1981. 

SEC.  425.  BASIS  OF  CERTAIN  APPRECIATED  PROP- 
ERTY TRANSFERRED  TO  DECEDENT 
BY  GIFT  WITHIN  1  YEAR  OF  DEATH. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1014  (relating 
to  basis  of  property  acquired  from  a  dece- 
dent) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(e)  Appreciated  Property  Acquired  by 
Decedent  by  Gift  Within  1  Year  of 
Death.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  decedent 
dying  after  Decemlwr  31.  1981.  if— 

"'(A)  appreciated  pro[>erty  was  acquired  by 
the  decedent  by  gift  during  the  1-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death,  and 

""(B)  such  property  is  acquired  from  the 
decedent  by  (or  passes  from  the  decedent 
to)  the  donor  of  such  property  (or  the 
spouse  of  such  donor), 

the  basis  of  such  property  In  the  hands  of 
such  donor  (or  spouse)  shall  be  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
decedent  Immediately  before  the  death  of 
the  decedent. 

""(2)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

"(A)  Appreciated  property.— The  term 
"appreciated  property'  means  any  property 
if  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property  on 
the  day  it  was  transferred  to  the  decedent 
by  gift  exceeds  its  adjusted  basis. 

""(B)  Treatment  of  certain  property  sold 
BY  ESTATE.— In  the  case  of  any  appreciated 
property  described  In  subparagraph  'A)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  sold  by  the  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent or  by  a  trust  of  which  the  decedent  was 
the  grantor,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  the  extent  the 
donor  of  such  property  (or  the  spouse  of 
such  donor)  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  from 
such  sale." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty acquired  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  decedents  dying  after 
December  31.  1981. 

SEC.  426.  disclaimers. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
2518  (relating  to  disclaimers)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'"(3)  Certain  transfers  treated  as  dis- 
claimers.—For  purtxjses  of  subsection  (a),  a 
written  transfer  of  the  transferor's  entire 
Interest  In  the  property— 

"(A)  which  meets  requirements  similar  to 
the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (b).  and 

"(B)  which  is  to  a  person  or  persons  who 
would  have  received  the  property  had  the 
transferor    made    a    qualified    disclaimer 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (b)), 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  disclaimer." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  trans- 
fers creating  an  interest  in  the  person  dis- 
claiming made  after  December  31.  1981. 

SEC.  427.  REPEAL  OF  DEUIXTION  FOR  BEQl'ESTS. 
ETC..  TO  CERTAIN  MINOR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2057  (relating  to 
bequests,  etc..  to  certain  minor  children)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part   IV  of  subchapter  A  of 


chapter  11  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  2057. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  December  31.  1981. 

SEC    42K.    POSTPONEMENT  OF  GENERATION-SKIP- 
PING  TAX  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Section  2006(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (relating  to  the  effective  dates  of  gen- 
eration-skipping provisions),  as  amended  by 
section  702(n)(l)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1. 
1982  "  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  such  section 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""January  1. 
1983". 

SEC.  429.  CREDIT  AGAINST  ESTATE  TAX  F«)R  TRANS- 
FER TO  SMITHSONI.AN 

Upon  transfer  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, within  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  of  all  right, 
title,  and  Interests  held  by  the  Dorothy  Me- 
serve  Kunhardt  trust  and  the  estate  of 
Dorothy  Meserve  Kunhardt  In  the  collec- 
tion of  approximately  seven  thousand  twc 
hundred  and  fifty  Mathew  Brady  glass  plate 
negatives  and  the  Alexander  Gardner  impe- 
rial portrait  print  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit,  effective 
as  of  the  date  upon  which  the  return  was 
due  to  be  filed,  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  2001  (relating  to  the  imposition  ol 
estate  tax)  on  such  estate  an  amoiuit  equal 
to  the  lesser  of — 

( 1 )  such  tax. 

(2)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  negatives 
and  such  print,  or 

(3)  $700,000. 

Subtitle  C— Other  Gift  Tax  Provisions 

SEC.  441.  INCREASE  IN  ANNIAL  GIFT  TAX  EXCI.l'- 
SION:  UNLIMITED  EXCURSION  FOR 
CERTAIN  TRANSFERS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Annual  Exclusion.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2503  (relating  to 
annual  gift  tax  exclusion)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""$3,000  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10,000 ". 

(b)  UNLiMi"rED  Exclusion  for  Certain 
Transfers.— Section  2503  (defining  taxable 
gifts)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Exclusion  for  Certain  Transfers 
for  Educational  Expenses  or  Medical  Ex- 
penses.— 

"■(1)  In  general.— Any  qualified  transfer 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  transfer  of  proper- 
ty by  gift  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Qualified  transfer.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  qualified  transfer' 
means  any  amount  paid  on  behalf  of  an  In- 
dividual— 

■■(A)  as  tuition  to  an  educational  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  170(b)(l)(A)(il)  for 
the  education  or  training  of  such  individual, 
or 

"(B)  to  any  person  who  provides  medical 
care  (as  defined  in  section  213(e))  with  re- 
spect to  such  Individual  as  payment  for  such 
medical  care." 

(c)  Effective  DA"rES.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  transfers  after 
December  31,  1981. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.— If— 

(A)  an  instrument  executed  before  the 
date  which  is  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  provides  for  a  power 
of  appointment  which  may  be  exercised 
during  any  period  after  December  31.  1981. 

(B)  such  power  of  appointment  is  express- 
ly defined  in  terms  of.  or  by  reference  to, 
the  amount  of  the  gift  tax  exclusion  under 
section   2503(b)   of   the   Internal   Revenue 
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Code  of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  provi- 
sion of  prior  law). 

(C)  the  instrument  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  has  not  been  amended  on  or  after 
the  date  which  is  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(D>  the  State  has  not  enacted  a  statute 
applicable  to  such  gift  under  which  such 
power  of  appointment  is  to  be  construed  as 
being  defined  in  terms  of.  or  by  reference  to, 
the  amount  of  the  exclusion  under  such  sec- 
tion 2503(b)  after  its  amendment  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

then  the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  such  gift. 

SEC.  «2.  TIME  FOR  PAVME.VT  OF  GIFT  TAXES. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Subchapter  A  of 
Chapter  12.— 

(1)  Section  2soi.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 2501  (relating  to  imposition  of  gift  tax) 
is  amended  by  strilting  out  "calendar  quar- 
ter" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "calendar  year". 

(2)  Section  2502.— Section  2502  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  2502.  rate  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  Co»fPUTATioN  OF  Tax.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  section  2501  for  each  calendar  year 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  a  tentative  tax,  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rate  schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2001(c).  on  the  aggregate  sum  of  the 
taxable  gifts  for  such  calendar  year  and  for 
each  of  the  preceding  calendar  periods,  over 

"(2)  a  tentative  tax,  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rate  schedule,  on  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  the  taxable  gifts  for  each  of  the 
preceding  calendar  periods. 

"(b)  Preceding  Calendar  Period.— When- 
ever used  in  this  title  in  connection  with  the 
gift  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter,  the  term 
■preceding  calendar  period'  means— 

(1)  calendar  years  1932  and  1970  and  all 
calendar  years  intervening  between  calendar 
year  1932  and  calendar  year  1970, 

"(2)  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1971  and  all  calendar  quarters  inter- 
vening between  such  calendar  quarter  and 
the  first  calendar  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1982.  and 

"(3)  all  calendar  years  after  1981  and 
before  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  tax 
is  being  computed. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term 
calendar  year  1932'  includes  only  that  por- 
tion of  such  year  after  June  6,  1932. 

"(c)  Tax  To  Be  Paid  by  Donor.— The  tax 
imposed  by  section  2501  shall  be  paid  by  the 
donor." 

(3)  Section  2503.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2503  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Definition.— The  term  tax- 
able gifts'  means  the  total  amount  of  gifts 
made  during  the  calendar  year,  less  the  de- 
ductions provided  in  subchapter  C  (section 
2522  and  following). " 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2503  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  the  case  of  glfte  (other  than  gifts  of 
future  interests  in  property)  made  to  any 
person  by  the  donor  during  the  calendar 
year,  the  first  $10,000  of  such  gifts  to  such 
person  shall  not,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a),  be  included  in  the  total  amount  of  gifts 
made  during  such  year." 

(4)  Section  2504.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2504  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— In  computing  taxable 
gifts  for  preceding  calendar  periods  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  tax  for  any  calendar 
year— 


"(1)  there  shall  be  treated  as  gifts  such 
transfers  as  were  considered  to  be  gifts 
under  the  gift  tax  laws  applicable  to  the  cal- 
endar period  in  which  the  transfers  were 
made, 

"(2)  there  shall  be  allowed  such  deduc- 
tions as  were  provided  for  under  such  laws, 
and 

"(3)  the  specific  exemption  in  the  amount 
(If  any)  allowable  under  section  2521  (as  in 
effect  before  its  repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976)  shall  be  applied  in  all  compuU- 
tlons  in  respect  of  preceding  calendar  peri- 
ods ending  before  January  1,  1977,  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  tax  for  any  calendar 
year." 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2504  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "preceding  calendar 
years  and  calendar  quarters "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "preceding  calendar  periods". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  years  and  calen- 
dar quarters"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  periods", 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "such  years  and  calen- 
dar quarters"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""such  preceding  calendar  periods",  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "Preceding  Years  and 
Quarters"  in  the  subsection  heading  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Preceding  Calendar 
Periods". 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2504  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "preceding  calendar 
year  or  calendar  quarter"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "preced- 
ing calendar  period", 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "under  this  chapter  for 
any  calendar  quarter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'under  this  chapter  for  any  calen- 
dar year ", 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "section  2502(c) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  2502(b)", 
and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "Preceding  Calendar 
Years  and  Quarters"  In  the  subsection 
heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Pre- 
ceding Calendar  Periods". 

(D)  The  section  heading  for  section  2504  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "preceding  years 
AND  quarters  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"preceding  calendar  periods". 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  12  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"preceding  years  and  quarters"  In  the  Item 
relating  to  section  2504  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"preceding  calendar  periods". 

(5)  Section  2sos.— 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2505  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  calendar  quarter'" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  calendar 
year",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "preceding  calendar 
quarters"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
ceding calendar  periods". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2505  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "'calendar  year". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Subchapter  B  of 
Chapter  12.— 

(1)  Section  2S12.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2512  is  amended  by  striking  out  "calen- 
dar quarter"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"'calendar  year'". 

(2)  Section  2si3.— 

(A)  Section  2513(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "calendar  quarter"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "calendar 
year". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2513(b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 


and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    'calendar 
year". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  section  2513  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  The  consent  may  not  be  signified 
after  the  15th  day  of  April  following  the 
close  of  such  year,  unless  before  such  15th 
day  no  return  has  been  filed  for  such  year 
by  either  spouse,  in  which  case  the  consent 
may  not  be  signified  after  a  return  for  such 
year  is  filed  by  either  spouse." 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  section  2513  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  consent"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "The  consent ",  and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "'such  calendar  quar- 
ter" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
year". 

(E)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2513  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year", 
and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "15th  day  of  the  second 
month  following  the  close  of  such  quarter" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  "15th  day  of  April  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  such  year". 

(P)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2513  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  '"any  calendar  quarter" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  calendar 
year",  and 

(ID  by  striking  out  "'such  calendar  quar- 
ter" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
year". 

(c)  Amendment  to  Subchapter  C  of  Chap- 
ter 12.— Section  2522  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "quarter"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""year". 

(d)  Miscellaneous  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 1015  (relating  to  increased  basis  for  gift 
tax  paid)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter  (or 
calendar  year  If  the  gift  was  made  before 
January  1,  1971)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "calendar  year  (or  preceding  calen- 
dar period)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter  or 
year"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""calendar  year  or  period". 

(2)  Section  6019  (relating  to  gift  tax  re- 
turns) Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b). 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6075  (relating 
to  time  for  filing  gift  tax  returns)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

""(b)  Gift  Tax  Returns.— 

"'(1)  General  rule.— Returns  made  under 
section  6019  (relating  to  gift  taxes)  shall  be 
filed  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Extension  where  taxpayer  granted 
extension  for  filing  income  tax  return.— 
Any  extension  of  time  granted  the  taxpayer 
for  filing  the  return  of  income  taxes  im- 
posed by  subtitle  A  for  any  taxable  year 
which  Is  a  calendar  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  also  an  extension  of  time  granted  the 
taxpayer  for  filing  the  return  under  section 
6019  for  such  calendar  year. 

'"(3)  Coordination  with  due  date  for 
ESTATE  TAX  RETURN.— Notwithstanding  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  the  time  for  filing  the 
return  made  under  section  6019  tor  the  cal- 
endar year  which  Includes  the  date  of  death 
of  the  donor  shall  not  be  later  than  the 
time  (including  extensions)  for  filing  the 
return  made  under  section  6018  (relating  to 
estate  tax  returns)  with  respect  to  such 
donor." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6212(c)  (relat- 
ing to  notice  of  deficiency)  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  ""calendar  quarter"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "'calendar  year". 

'e)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  gifts  made  after  December  31,  1981. 
TITLE  V— TAX  STRADDLES 

SE<'.    Ml.    POSTPONEMENT   OF    RECJHJNITION    OF 
LOSSES.  ETC. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  VII  of  subchap- 
ter O  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  wash  sales  of 
stock  or  securities)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  1092.  STRADDLES. 

'"(a)  Recognition  of  Loss  in  Case  of 
Straddles,  Etc.— 

""(1)  Limitation  on  recognition  of  loss.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Any  loss  with  respect  to 
1  or  more  ptosltions  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  any  taxable  year  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  such  loss  exceeds 
the  unrealized  gain  (If  any)  with  respect  to  1 
or  more  positions  which— 

""(i)  were  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  before 
the  disposition  giving  rise  to  such  loss, 

""(ID  were  offsetting  positions  with  respect 
to  the  1  or  more  positions  from  which  the 
loss  arose,  and 

""(iii)  were  not  part  of  an  identified  strad- 
dle as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Carryover  of  loss.— Any  loss  which 
may  not  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  taxable  year  shall, 
subject  to  the  limitations  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  be  treated  as  sustained  in  the 
succeeding  taxable  year. 

"'(2)  Special  rule  for  identified  strad- 
dles.— 

""(A)  In  general.- In  the  ca.se  of  any  strad- 
dle which  is  an  identified  .straddle  as  of  the 
close  of  any  taxable  year— 

""(I)  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  for  such 
taxable  year,  and 

'"(ii)  any  loss  with  respect  to  such  straddle 
shall  be  treated  as  sustained  not  earlier 
than  the  day  on  which  all  of  the  positions 
making  up  the  straddle  are  disposed  of. 

""(B)  Identified  straddle.— The  term 
■identified  straddle"  means  any  straddle— 

•"(D  which  Is  clearly  identified  on  the  tax- 
payer's records,  before  the  close  of  the  day 
on  which  the  straddle  is  acquired,  as  an 
Identified  straddle, 

"(ii)  all  of  the  original  positions  of  which 
(as  Identified  by  the  taxpayer)  are  acquired 
on  the  same  day  and  with  rest>ect  to 
which— 

"(I)  all  of  such  positions  are  disposed  of 
on  the  same  day  during  the  taxable  year,  or 

'"(II)  none  of  such  positions  has  been  dis- 
posed of  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
and 

"(III)  which  Is  not  part  of  a  larger  straddle. 

""(3)  Unrealized  gain.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  'unrealized 
gain'  means  the  amount  of  gain  which 
would  be  taken  Into  account  with  respect  to 
any  position  held  by  the  taxpayer  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  if  such  position 
were  sold  on  the  last  business  day  of  such 
taxable  year  at  its  fair  market  value. 

"(B)  Reporting  of  gain.— 

■'(I)  In  general.— Each  taxpayer  shall  dis- 
close to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulations— 

■■(I)  each  [Kisltlon  (whether  or  not  part  of 
a  straddle)  which  Is  held  by  such  taxpayer 
as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  unrealized  gain, 
and 

"(ID  the  amount  of  such  unrealized  gain. 

""(ID  Reports  not  required  in  certain 
CASES.— Clause  (D  shall  not  apply— 


"(I)  to  any  position  which  Is  part  of  an 
Identified  straddle, 

"(II)  to  any  position  which,  with  respect 
to  the  taxpayer.  Is  property  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  1221  or  to 
any  position  which  is  part  of  a  hedging 
transaction  (as  defined  in  section  1256(e)). 
or 

"■(III)  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  if 
no  loss  on  a  position  (including  a  regulated 
futures  contract)  has  been  sustained  during 
such  taxable  year  or  If  the  only  loss  sus- 
tained on  such  position  Is  a  loss  described  In 
subclause  (II). 

■"(b)  Character  of  Gain  or  Loss:  Wash 
Sales.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  in  the  case  of  gain  or  loss  with  re- 
spect to  any  position  of  a  straddle,  rules 
which  are  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (d)  of  section  1091  and  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d)  of  section  1233  and  which 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply. 

"(c)  Straddle  Defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"'(1)  In  general.— The  term  "straddle" 
means  offsetting  positions  with  respect  to 
personal  property. 

"(2)  Offsetting  positions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— A  taxpayer  holds  offset- 
ting positions  with  resjject  to  personal  prop- 
erty If  there  Is  a  substantial  diminution  of 
the  taxpayer's  risk  of  loss  from  holding  any 
position  with  respect  to  personal  property 
by  reason  of  his  holding  1  or  more  other  po- 
sitions with  respect  to  personal  property 
(whether  or  not  of  the  same  kind). 

""(B)  One  side  larger  than  other  side.— If 
1  or  more  positions  offset  only  a  portion  of 
1  or  more  other  positions,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe  the  method 
for  determining  the  portion  of  such  other 
positions  which  is  to  be  taken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  this  section. 

■'(C)  Special  rule  for  identified  strad- 
dles.—In  the  case  of  any  position  which  Is 
not  part  of  an  Identified  straddle  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(3)(B)),  such 
position  shall  not  be  treated  as  offsetting 
with  respect  to  any  position  which  Is  part  of 
an  Identified  straddle. 

"(3)  Presumption.— 

"■(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2),  2  or  more  positions  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  offsetting  If — 

"■(I)  the  positions  are  In  the  same  personal 
property  (whether  established  In  such  prop- 
erty or  a  contract  for  such  property), 

"(ID  the  positions  are  in  the  same  personal 
property,  even  though  such  property  may 
be  in  a  substantially  altered  form, 

"(ill)  the  positions  are  In  debt  Instruments 
of  a  similar  maturity  or  other  debt  Instru- 
ments described  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary, 

"(iv)  the  positions  are  sold  or  marketed  as 
offsetting  positions  (whether  or  not  such 
positions  are  called  a  straddle,  spread,  but- 
terfly, or  any  similar  name), 

"(V)  the  aggregate  margin  requirement  for 
such  positions  Is  lower  than  the  sum  of  the 
margin  requirements  for  each  such  position 
(if  held  separately),  or 

"(vi)  there  are  such  other  factors  (or  satis- 
faction of  subjective  or  objective  tests)  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe 
as  indicating  that  such  positions  are  offset- 
ting. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  2  or 
more  positions  shall  be  treated  as  described 
in  clause  (i),  (ID,  (Hi),  or  (vi)  only  If  the 
value  of  1  or  more  of  such  positions  ordinar- 
ily varies  Inversely  with  the  value  of  1  or 
more  other  such  positions. 


"(B)  Presumption  may  be  rebutted.— Any 
presumption  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  rebutted. 

"■(d)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Personal  property.— The  term  per- 
sonal property'  means  any  personal  proper- 
ty (other  than  stock)  of  a  type  which  is  ac- 
tively traded. 

■■(2)  Position.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  term  position' 
means  an  interest  (Including  a  futures  or 
forward  contract  or  option)  In  personal 
property. 

"(B)  Special  rule  for  stock  options.— 
The  term  position'  Includes  any  stock 
option  which  Is  a  part  of  a  straddle  and 
which  is  an  option  to  buy  or  sell  stock  which 
Is  actively  traded,  but  does  not  Include  a 
stock  option  which— 

"(l)  Is  traded  on  a  domestic  exchange  or 
on  a  similar  foreign  exchange  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  and 

■•(ID  is  of  a  type  with  respect  to  which  the 
maximum  period  during  which  such  option 
may  l)e  exercised  is  less  than  the  minimum 
period  for  which  a  capital  asset  must  be 
held  for  gain  to  be  treated  as  long-term  cap- 
ital gain  under  section  1222(3). 

"'(3)  Positions  held  by  rela'ted  persons, 

ETC.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  determining  whether 
2  or  more  positions  are  offsetting,  the  tax- 
payer shaU  be  treated  as  holding  any  posi- 
tion held  by  a  related  person. 

""(B)  Related  person.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  a  person  Is  a  related 
person  to  the  taxpayer  If  with  respect  to 
any  i>eriod  during  which  a  position  Is  held 
by  such  person,  such  person— 

"(l)  Is  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(ID  files  a  consolidated  return  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1501)  with  the  taxpayer 
for  any  taxable  year  which  Includes  a  por- 
tion of  such  period. 

"'(C)  Certain  flowthrough  entities.— If 
part  or  all  of  the  gain  or  loss  with  respect  to 
a  position  held  by  a  partnership,  trust,  or 
other  entity  would  properly  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  chapter  by  a 
taxpayer,  then,  except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise provided  in  regulations,  such  position 
shall  be  treated  as  held  by  the  taxpayer. 

""(4)  Special  rule  for  regulated  futures 
contracts.— In  the  case  of  a  straddle— 

"(A)  at  least  1  (but  not  all)  of  the  posi- 
tions of  which  are  regulated  futures  con- 
tracts, and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
has  elected  not  to  have  the  provisions  of 
section  1256  apply. 

the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
any  regulated  futures  contract  and  any 
other  position  making  up  such  straddle. 

""(5)  Regulated  futures  contract.— The 
term  "regulated  futures  contract'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1256(b). 

"(e)  Exception  for  Hedging  Transac- 
tions.—This  section  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  hedging  transaction  (as  defined 
In  section  1256(e)). 

"(f)  Cross  Reference.— 

■"For  provision  requiring  capitalization  of 
certain  interest  and  carrying  charges  where 
there  Is  a  straddle,  see  section  263(g).". 

(b)  Penalty  for  Failure  to  Disclose.— 
Section  6653  (relating  to  failure  to  pay  tax) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■(g)  Special  Rule  in  Cases  of  Failure  to 
Report  Unrealized  Gain  on  Position  in 
Personal  Property.— If— 
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"(1)  a  taxpayer  fails  to  make  the  report 
required  under  section  1092(a)(3)<B)  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  such  section  and  such 
failure  is  not  due  to  reasonable  cause,  and 

"(2)  such  taxpayer  has  an  underpayment 
of  any  tax  attributable  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
to  the  denial  of  a  deduction  of  a  loss  with 
respect  to  any  position  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  1092(d)(2)). 

then  such  underpayment  shall,  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  be  treated  as  an  underpay- 
ment due  to  negligence  or  intentional  disre- 
gard of  rules  and  regulations  (but  without 
Intent  to  defraud). ". 

(c)  Afplication  With  Section  1233.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1233(e)  (defining 
property  to  which  section  applies)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  ".  but  does  not  include  any 
position  to  which  section  1092(b)  applies" 
after    taxpayer"  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(d)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VII 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1092.  Straddles.". 

(2)  The  heading  for  such  part  VII  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  VII— Wash  Sales:  Straddles". 

(3)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  part  VII  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  VII.  Wash  sales;  straddles.". 

SEC.  502.  CAPITALIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  INTEREST 
AND  CARRYING  CHARGES  IN  THE 
(  ASE  OF  STRAUDLt:s. 

Section  263  (relating  to  capital  expendi- 
tures) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Certain  Interest  and  Carrying 
Costs  in  the  Case  of  Straddles.— 

(1)  General  rule.— No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  for  interest  and  carrying  charges 
properly  allocable  to  personal  property 
which  is  part  of  a  straddle  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1092(c)).  Any  amount  not  allowed  as  a 
deduction  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  chargeable  to  the  capital  ac- 
count with  respect  to  the  personal  property 
to  which  such  amount  relates. 

"(2)  Interest  and  carrying  charges  de- 
FiNED.- For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'interest  and  carrying  charges'  means 
the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  or 
continued  to  purchase  or  carry  the  personal 
property,  and 

"(ii)  amounts  paid  or  incurred  to  insure, 
store,  or  transport  the  personal  property, 
over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  interest  (including 
original  issue  discount)  includible  in  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
the  property  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
and 

"(ii)  any  amount  treated  as  ordinary 
income  under  section  1232(a)(4)(A)  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Exception  for  hedging  transac- 
tions.—This  subsection  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  hedging  transaction  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1256(e)).". 

SEC.  503.  RK«;CLATED  FITIRES  CONTRACTS 
MARKED  TO  MARKET. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Part  IV  of  subchapter 
P  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
determining  capital  gains  and  losses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SE(.  I2.i«.  REGILATED  FITCRES  CONTRACTS 
MARKED  TO  MARKET. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle— 


"(1)  each  regulated  futures  contract  held 
by  the  taxpayer  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  treated  as  sold  for  its  fair 
market  value  on  the  last  business  day  of 
such  taxable  year  (and  any  gain  or  loss  shall 
be  taken  into  account  for  the  taxable  year), 
"(2)  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in 
the  amount  of  any  gain  or  loss  subsequently 
realized  for  gain  or  loss  taken  into  account 
by  reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ), 

"(3)  any  gain  or  loss  with  respect  to  a  reg- 
ulated futures  contract  shall  be  treated  as— 

"(A)  short-term  capital  gain  or  loss,  to  the 
extent  of  40  percent  of  such  gain  or  loss, 
and 

"(B)  long-term  capital  gain  or  loss,  to  the 
extent  of  60  percent  of  such  gain  or  loss, 
and 

'(4)  if  all  the  offsetting  positions  making 
up  any  straddle  consist  of  regulated  futures 
contracts  to  which  this  section  applies  (and 
such  straddle  is  not  part  of  a  larger  strad- 
dle), sections  1092  and  263(g)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  straddle. 

"(b)  Regulated  Futures  Contracts  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'regulated  futures  contract'  means  a 
contract— 

"(1)  which  requires  delivery  of  personal 
property  (as  defined  in  section  1092(d)(1)) 
or  an  interest  in  such  property: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  and  the  amount 
which  may  be  withdrawn  depends  on  a 
system  of  marking  to  market;  and 

"(3)  which  is  traded  on  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  a  domestic  board  of  trade  designat- 
ed as  a  contract  market  by  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  or  of  any 
board  of  trade  or  exchange  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  rules  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Terminations.— The  rules  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  also  apply  to  the  termination  during 
the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer's  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  a  regulated  futures  con- 
tract by  offsetting,  by  taking  or  making  de- 
livery, or  otherwise.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  fair  market  value  at  the 
time  of  the  termination  shall  be  taken  into 
account. 

"(d)  Elections  With  Respect  to  Mixed 
Straddles.— 

"(1)  Election.— The  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
have  this  section  not  to  apply  to  all  regulat- 
ed futures  contracts  which  are  part  of  a 
mixed  straddle. 

"(2)  Time  and  manner.— An  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"■(3)  Election  revocable  only  with  con- 
sent.—An  election  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  to  the  taxpayer"s  taxable  year 
for  which  made  and  to  all  subsequent  tax- 
able years,  unless  the  Secretary  consents  to 
a  revocation  of  such  election. 

"■(4)  Mixed  straddle.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "mixed  straddle 
means  any  straddle  (as  defined  in  section 
1092(c))— 

"(A)  at  least  1  (but  not  all)  of  the  posi- 
tions of  which  are  regulated  futures  con- 
tracts, and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  each  position 
forming  part  of  such  straddle  is  clearly  iden- 
tified, before  the  close  of  the  day  on  which 
such  position  is  acquired,  as  being  part  of 
such  straddle. 

'"(e)  Mark  to  Market  Not  To  Apply  to 
Hedging  Transactions.— 

"(1)  Section  not  to  apply.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  hedging 
transaction. 


'"(2)  Definition  of  hedging  tramsac- 
TioN.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'hedging  transaction'  means  any  trans- 
action if— 

"'(A)  such  transaction  is  entered  into  by 
the  taxpayer  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business  primarily— 

""(i)  to  reduce  risk  of  price  change  or  cur- 
rency fluctuations  with  respect  to  property 
which  is  held  or  to  be  held  by  the  taxpayer, 
or 

"'(ii)  to  reduce  risk  of  interest  rate  or  price 
changes  or  currency  fluctuations  with  re- 
spect to  borrowings  made  or  to  be  made,  or 
obligations  incurred  or  to  be  incurred,  by 
the  taxpayer. 

"(B>  the  gain  or  loss  on  such  transactions 
is  treated  as  ordinary  income  or  loss,  and 

""(C)  before  the  close  of  the  day  on  which 
such  transaction  was  entered  into,  the  tax- 
payer clearly  identifies  such  transaction  as 
being  a  hedging  transaction. 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  syndicates.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (2),  the  term  hedging  transaction' 
shall  not  include  any  transaction  entered 
into  by  or  for  a  syndicate. 

"■(B)  Syndicate  defined.- For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "syndicate" 
means  any  partnership  or  other  entity 
(other  than  a  corporation  which  is  not  an 
electing  small  business  corporation  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1371(b))  if  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  losses  of  such  entity 
during  the  taxable  year  are  allcKable  to  lim- 
ited partners  or  limited  entrepreneurs 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  464(e)(2)). 

"■(C)  Holdings  attributable  to  active 
management.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (B),  an  interest  in  an  entity  shall  not 
be  treated  as  held  by  a  limited  partner  or  a 
limited  entrepreneur  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  464(  e )( 2 )  )— 

""(i)  for  any  period  if  during  such  period 
such  interest  is  held  by  an  individual  who 
actively  participates  at  all  times  during  such 
period  in  the  management  of  such  entity. 

""(ii)  for  any  period  if  during  such  period 
such  interest  is  held  by  the  spouse,  children, 
grandchildren,  and  parents  of  an  individual 
who  actively  participates  at  all  times  during 
such  period  in  the  management  of  such 
entity, 

"'(ill)  if  such  interest  is  held  by  an  individ- 
ual who  actively  participated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  entity  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  5  years, 

"(iv)  if  such  interest  is  held  by  the  estate 
of  an  individual  who  actively  participated  in 
the  management  of  such  entity  or  is  held  by 
the  estate  of  an  individual  if  with  respect  to 
such  individual  such  interest  was  at  any 
time  described  in  clause  (ii),  or 

""(V)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
interest  should  be  treated  as  held  by  an  in- 
dividual who  actively  participates  in  the 
management  of  such  entity,  and  that  such 
entity  and  such  interest  are  not  used  (or  to 
be  used)  for  tax-avoidance  purposes. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a  legally 
adopted  child  of  an  individual  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  child  of  such  individual  by  blood. 

""(4)  Special  rule  for  banks.— In  the  case 
of  a  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581),  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  ap- 
plied without  regard  to  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
thereof. 

""(f)  Special  Rules.— 

""(1)  Denial  of  capital  gains  treatment 

FOR  property  identified  AS  PART  OF  A  HEDG- 
ING transaction.— For  purposes  of  this  title. 
gain  from  any  property  shall  in  no  event  be 
considered  as  gain   from   the  sale  or  ex- 
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change  of  a  capital  asset  if  such  property 
was  at  any  time  personal  property  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1092(d)(1))  identified  under 
subsection  (e)(2)(C)  by  the  taxpayer  as 
being  part  of  a  hedging  transaction. 

"(2)  SuBSEcrrioN  (a)(3)  not  to  apply  to  or- 
dinary INCOME  PROPERTY.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
sut>section  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  gain  or 
loss  which,  but  for  such  paragraph,  would 
be  ordinary  income  or  loss.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  1256.  Regulated  futures  contracts 
marked  to  market.". 

SEC.  5M.  CARRYBACK  OF  U)SSES  FROM  REGL'LAT- 
ED  FITCRES  CONTRACTS  "TO  OFFSET 
PRIOR  GAINS  FROM  SCCH  CONTRACTS. 

Section  1212  (relating  to  capital  loss  carry- 
backs and  carryovers)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Carryback  of  Losses  From  Regulat- 
ed Futures  Contractts  To  Offset  Prior 
Gains  From  Such  Contracts.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  a  taxpayer  (other 
than  a  corporation)  has  a  net  commodity  fu 
lures  loss  for  the  taxable  year  and  elects  to 
have  this  subsection  apply  to  such  taxable 
year,  the  amount  of  such  net  commodity  fu- 
tures loss— 

""(A)  shall  be  a  carryback  to  each  of  the  3 
taxable  years  preceding  the  loss  year,  and 

■"(B)  to  the  extent  that,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  such  loss  is 
allowed  as  a  carryback  to  any  such  preced- 
ing taxable  year— 

"'(i)  40  percent  of  the  amount  so  allowed 
shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term  capital  loss 
from  regulated  futures  contracts,  and 

"■(ii)  60  percent  of  the  amount  so  allowed 
shall  be  treated  as  a  long-term  capital  loss 
from  regulated  futures  contracts. 

"(2)  Amount  carried  to  each  taxable 
YEAR.— The  entire  amount  of  the  net  com- 
modity futures  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  tax- 
able years  to  which  such  loss  may  be  carried 
back  under  paragraph  (1).  The  portion  of 
such  loss  which  shall  be  carried  to  each  of 
the  2  other  taxable  years  to  which  such  loss 
may  be  carried  back  shall  be  the  excess  (if 
any)  of  such  loss  over  the  portion  of  such 
loss  which,  after  the  application  of  para- 
graph (3).  was  allowed  as  a  carryback  for 
any  prior  taxable  year. 

""(3)  Amount  which  may  be  used  in  any 
PRIOR  taxable  year.— An  amount  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  carryback  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to 
any  prior  taxable  year  only  to  the  extent— 

"■(A)  such  amount  does  not  exceed  the  net 
commodity  futures  gain  for  such  year,  and 

"(B)  the  allowance  of  such  carryback  does 
not  increase  or  produce  a  net  operating  loss 
(as  defined  in  section  172(c))  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Net  commodity  futures  loss.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  "net 
commodity  futures  loss'  means  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  the  net  capital  loss  for  the  taxable 
year  determined  by  taking  into  account  only 
gains  and  losses  from  regulated  futures  con- 
tracts and  positions  to  which  section  1256 
applies,  or 

■(B)  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which,  but 
for  paragraph  (6)(A).  would  be  treated  as 
capital  losses  in  the  succeeding  taxable  year 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1). 

"(5)  Net  commodity  futures  gain.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

""(A)  In  general.— The  term  "net  commodi- 
ty futures  gain"  means  the  lesser  of — 


"(i)  the  capital  gain  net  income  for  the 
taxable  year  determined  by  taking  into  ac- 
count only  gains  and  losses  from  regulated 
futures  contracts,  or 

■"(ii)  the  capital  gain  net  income  for  the 
taxable  year. 

■•(B)  Special  rule.— The  net  commodity 
futures  gain  for  any  taxable  year  before  the 
loss  year  shall  be  computed  without  regard 
to  the  net  commodity  futures  loss  for  the 
loss  year  or  for  any  taxable  year  thereafter. 

■■(6)  Coordination  with  carryforward 
PROVISIONS  OF  subsection  (b)(1).— 

""(A)  Carryforward  amount  reduced  by 

amount    USED    AS    CARRYBACK.— FOT    pUrpOSes 

of  applying  subsection  (b)(1).  if  any  portion 
of  the  net  commodity  futures  loss  for  any 
taxable  year  is  allowed  as  a  carryback  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  any  preceding  taxable 
year— 

"(i)  40  percent  of  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
carryback  shall  be  treated  as  a  short-term 
capital  gain  for  the  loss  year,  and 

"(ii)  60  percent  of  the  amount  allowed  as  a 
carryback  shall  be  treated  as  a  long-term 
capital  gain  for  the  loss  year. 

""(B)  Carryover  loss  retains  character 
AS  attributable  to  regulated  futures  con- 
tract.—Any  amount  carried  forward  as  a 
short-term  or  long-term  capital  loss  to  any 
taxable  year  under  sulwection  (b)(1)  (after 
the  application  of  subparagraph  (A))  shall, 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  losses  from 
regulated  futures  contracts,  be  treated  as 
loss  from  regulated  futures  contracts  for 
such  taxable  year. 

""(7)  Other  definitions  and  special 
rules.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

'"(A)  Regulated  futures  contractt.- The 
term  regulated  futures  contract'  means  any 
regulated  futures  contract  (as  defined  in 
section  1256(b))  to  which  section  1256  ap- 
plies. 

"(B)  Exclusion  for  estates  and  trusts.— 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
estate  or  trust.". 

SEC.  505  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENTAL  OBLIGATIONS 
ISSl^ED  AT  DISCX)l'NT  TREATED  AS 
CAPITAL  ASSETS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1221  (defining 
capital  asset)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (5)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graph (6)  as  paragraph  (5). 

(b)  Treatment  of  Amounts  Received  on 
Sale  or  Other  Disposition.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  1232  (relating  to  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

■■(4)  Certain  short-term  government  ob- 
ligations.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— On  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  any  short-term  Government  obligation, 
any  gain  realized  which  does  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  ratable  share  of  the  ac- 
quisition discount  shall  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income.  Gain  in  excess  of  such  amount 
shall  be  considered  gain  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  a  capital  asset  held  less  than  1 
year. 

""(B)  Short-term  government  obliga- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "short-term  Government  obligation" 
means  any  obligation  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  possessions,  or  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  issued  on  a  dis- 
count basis  and  payable  without  interest  at 
a  fixed  maturity  date  not  exceeding  1  year 
from  the  date  of  issue.  Such  term  does  not 
include  any  obligation  the  interest  on  which 
is  not  includible  in  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 103  (relating  to  certain  governmental 
obligations). 


■'(C)  Acquisition  discount. -For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  acquisition  dis- 
count' means  the  excess  of  the  stated  re- 
demption price  at  maturity  over  the  taxpay- 
er's basis  for  the  obligation. 

""(D)  Ratable  share.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  ratable  share  of  the  acquisi- 
tion discount  is  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  discount  as— 

"(i)  the  number  of  days  which  the  taxpay- 
er held  the  obligation,  bears  to 

"(Ii)  the  number  of  days  after  the  date  the 
taxpayer  acquired  the  obligation  and  up  to 
(and  including)  the  date  of  its  maturity  ". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  1231(b)(1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""paragraph 
(5)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  341(c)(2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(and  govern- 
mental obligations  described  in  section 
1221(5))". 

SEC.  SOS.  PROMPT  IDENTIFICATION  OF  SECURITIES 
BY  DEALERS  IN  SECl'RITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1236  (relating  to  dealers  in  securities)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "before  the  expiration 
of  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  its  acquisi- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "heiore 
the  close  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  ac- 
quired (before  the  close  of  the  following  day 
in  the  case  of  an  acquisition  before  January 
1,  1982)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "expiration  of  such 
30th  day"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""close  of  such  day". 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  Floor  Specialists.— 
Section  1236  (relating  to  dealers  in  securi- 
ties) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sut>section: 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Floor  Special- 
ists.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  floor 
specialist  (but  only  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions, in  connection  with  his  duties  on  an 
exchange,  of  stock  in  which  the  specialist  is 
registered  with  the  exchange),  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applied— 

"(A)  by  inserting  "the  7th  business  day  fol- 
lowing' before  "the  day"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  by  inserting  "7th 
business'  before  day'  in  paragraph  (2).  and 

"(B)  by  striking  the  parenthetical  phrase 
in  paragraph  (1). 

"(2)  Floor  specialist.— The  term  floor 
specialist'  means  a  person  who  is— 

"(A)  a  member  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change, 

"(B)  is  registered  as  a  specialist  with  the 
exchange,  and 

•"(C)  meets  the  requirements  for  special- 
isU  established  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.". 

SEC.  507.  treatment  OF  GAIN  OR  LOSS  FROM  CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

(a)  General  RuLE.-Part  IV  of  subchapter 
P  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
determining  capital  gains  and  losses)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1234  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.  1234A.  GAINS  OR  LOSSES  FROM  CERTAIN  TER- 
MINATIONS. 

"Gain  or  loss  attributable  to  the  cancella- 
tion, lapse,  expiration,  or  other  termination 
of  a  right  or  obligation  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal property  (as  defined  in  section 
1092(d)(1))  which  is  (or  on  acquisition  would 
be)  a  capital  asset  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer shall  be  treated  as  gain  or  loss  from 
the  sale  of  a  capital  asset. ". 
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(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  1234  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  1234A.  Gains  or  losses  from  certain 
terminations.". 

SEC.  SOD.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shall  apply  to  property  acquired 
and  positions  established  by  the  taxpayer 
after  June  23.  1981,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(b)  Identification  Requirements.— 

(1)  Under  section  laae  or  code.— The 
amendmenU  made  by  section  506  shall 
apply  to  property  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date 

(2)  Under  SECTION  lasscei  (2)  <ci  ofcode.-- 
Section  1256(e)(2)<C)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  this  title) 
shall  apply  to  property  acquired  and  posi- 
tions established  by  the  taxpayer  after  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(c)  Election  With  Respect  to  Property 
Held  on  June  23.  I981.-If  the  taxpayer  so 
elects  (at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe)  with  respect  to  all  reg- 
ulated futures  contracts  or  positions  held  by 
the  taxpayer  on  June  23,  1981,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  apply  to  all 
such  contracts  and  positions,  effective  for 
periods  after  such  date  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  "regulated  fu- 
tures contract"  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1256(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  the  term  "posi- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1092(d)(2)  of  such  Code. 

SEC.  509.  ELECTION  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  TI.ME  FOR 
PAY.MENT  AND  APPLICATION  OF  SEC- 
TION I25«  FOR  THE  TA.XABLE  YEAR  IN- 
CLIDING  JINE  23.  1981. 

(a)  Election.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  taxable 
year  beginning  before  June  23,  1981,  and 
ending  after  June  22.  1981.  the  taxpayer 
may  elect,  in  lieu  of  any  election  under  sec- 
tion 508(c),  to  have  this  section  apply  to  all 
regulated  futures  contracts  held  during 
such  taxable  year. 

(2)  Appucation  or  section  1256.— If  a  tax- 
payer elects  to  have  the  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  to  the  taxable  year  described 
in  paragraph  (1).— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  section  1256  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than 
section  1256(e)(2)(C))  shall  apply  to  regulat- 
ed futures  contracts  held  by  the  taxpayer  at 
any  time  during  such  taxable  year,  and 

(B)  for  purposes  of  determining  the  rate 
of  tax  applicable  to  gains  and  losses  from 
regulated  futures  contracts  held  at  any  time 
during  such  year,  such  gains  and  losses  shall 
be  treated  as  gain  or  loss  from  a  sale  or  ex- 
change occurring  in  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  1982. 

(3)  Determination  or  deperred  tax  liabil- 
ity—If  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election 
under  this  subsection.— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  may  pay  part  or  all  cf 
the  tax  for  such  year  in  two  or  more  (but 
not  exceeding  five)  equal  installmenU; 

(B)  the  maximum  amount  of  tax  which 
may  be  paid  in  installments  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  excess  of — 

(i)  the  tax  for  such  year,  determined  by 
taking  into  account  paragraph  (2),  over 

(ii)  the  tax  for  such  year,  determined  by 
taking  into  account  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
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treating  all  regulated  futures  contracts 
which  were  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  the 
first  day  of  the  taxable  year  described  in 
paragraph  (1),  and  which  were  acquired 
before  the  first  day  of  such  taxable  year,  as 
having  been  acquired  for  a  purchase  price 
equal  to  their  fair  market  value  on  the  last 
business  day  of  the  preceding  Uxable  year. 
(4)  Date  for  payment  or  installment.— 

(A)  If  an  election  is  made  under  this  sub- 
section, the  first  installment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)(A)  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
due  date  for  filing  the  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  described  in  paragraph  (1),  and 
each  succeeding  installment  shall  be  paid  on 
or  before  the  date  which  is  one  year  after 
the  date  prescribed  for  payment  of  the  pre- 
ceding installment. 

(B)  If  a  bankruptcy  case  or  insolvency  pro- 
ceeding involving  the  taxpayer  is  com- 
menced before  the  final  installment  is  paid, 
the  total  amount  of  any  unpaid  installments 
shall  be  treated  as  due  and  payable  on  the 
day  preceding  the  day  on  which  such  case  or 
proceeding  is  commenced. 

■    (5)  Interest  on  installment.— 

(b)  Form  or  Election.— An  election  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
time  for  filing  the  return  for  the  taxable 
year  described  in  subsection  (aKl)  and  shall 
be  made  in  the  manner  and  form  required 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  election  shall  set  forth— 

(A)  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)(B)  and  the  number  of  install- 
ments elected  by  the  taxpayer, 

(B)  each  regulated  futures  contract  held 
by  the  taxpayer  on  the  first  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  described  in  subsection  (a)(1).  and 
the  date  such  contract  was  acquired. 

(C)  the  fair  market  value  on  the  last  busi- 
ness day  of  such  taxable  year  for  each  regu- 
lated futures  contract  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  and 

(D)  such  other  information  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
as  may  be  required  by  such  regulations. 

(5)  Interest  imposed.— For  purposes  of 
section  6601(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  the  time  for  payment  of  any 
tax  with  respect  to  which  an  election  is 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subsection. 

TITLE  VI— ENERGY  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Changes  in  Windfall  Profit  Tax 

SEC.  601.  $2jOO  ROYALTY  CREDIT  FOR  1981;  EXEMP- 
TION FOR  1982  AND  THEREAFTER. 

(a)  $2,500  Royalty  Credit  for  1981.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6429  (relating  to  treatment  as  overpayment) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Treatment  as  Overpayment.— In  the 
case  of  a  qualified  royalty  owner,  that  por- 
tion of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4986 
which  is  paid  in  connection  with  qualified 
royalty  production  removed  from  the  prem- 
ises during  calendar  year  1981  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4986." 

(2)  lN(ntEASE  IN  AMOUNT  Or  CREDIT.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6429(c)  (relating  to 
$1,000  limitation  on  credit  or  refund)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  aggregate  amount 
which  may  be  treated  as  an  overpayment 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  royalty  ovraer  for  production  re- 
moved from  the  premises  during  calendar 
year  1981  shall  not  exceed  $2,500." 

(3)  CoNroRMiNG  AMENDMENTS.— Subsection 
(c)  of  section  6429  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$1,000"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,500".  and 
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(B)  by  striking  out  "qualified  period"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"calendar  year". 

(4)  Definition  or  QUALiriED  royalty  pro- 
duction.—Subsection  (d)  of  section  6429  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  QOALiriED  ROYALTY  PRODUCTION.— The 

term  'qualified  royalty  production'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  qualified  royalty  owner, 
taxable  crude  oil  which  is  attributable  to  an 
economic  Interest  of  such  royalty  owner 
other  than  an  operating  mineral  Interest 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  614(d)). 
Such  term  does  not  include  taxable  crude 
oil  attributable  to  any  overriding  royalty  in- 
terest, production  payment,  net  profits  in- 
terest, or  similar  interest  of  the  qualified 
royalty  owner  which— 

"(A)  is  created  after  June  9,  1981,  out  of 
an  operating  mineral  Interest  In  property 
which  Is  proven  oil  or  gas  property  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  6I3A(c)(9)(A))  on 
the  date  such  interest  is  created,  and 

"(B)  is  not  created  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  entered  Into  prior  to  June  10.  1981. 

"(3)  PRODUCTION  PROM  TRANSrERRED  PROP- 
ERTY.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  transfer 
of  an  Interest  in  any  property,  the  qualified 
royalty  production  of  the  transferee  shall 
not  include  any  production  attributable  to 
an  interest  that  has  been  transferred  after 
June  9.  1981.  in  a  transfer  which- 

"(i)  is  described  In  section  613A(c)(9KA). 
and 

"(ID  Is  not  descrit>ed  in  section 
613A(c)(9)(B). 

"(B)  Exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  transfer  so  long 
as  the  transferor  and  the  transferee  are  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection 
(c)  to  share  the  $2,500  amount  in  subsection 
(c)(1).  The  preceding  sentence  shall  apply  to 
the  case  of  any  property  only  If  the  produc- 
tion from  the  property  was  qualified  royalty 
production  of  the  transferor. 

"(C»  Transfers  include  subleases.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  sublease  shall 
be  treated  as  a  transfer. 

"(D)  Estates.— For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, property  held  by  any  estate  shall  be 
treated  as  owned  both  by  such  estate  and 
proportionately  by  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
estate."" 

(5)    QUALIPIED    rAMILY    rARM    CORPORATION 

DEriNED.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6429(d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(4)  Qualified  rAMiLY  rARM  corpora- 
tion.—The  term  qualified  family  farm  cor- 
poration" means  a  corporation— 

"(A)  all  the  outstanding  shares  of  stock  of 
which  at  all  times  during  the  calendar  year 
are  held  by  members  of  the  same  family 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  2032A(e)(2)). 
and 

"(B)  80  percent  in  value  of  the  assets  of 
which  (other  than  royalty  interests  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(A))  are  held  by  the 
corporation  at  all  times  during  such  calen- 
dar year  for  use  for  farming  purposes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
2032A(e)(5))." 

(6)  CONrORMING  AMENDMENTS.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  66S4(f)  (relat- 
ing to  failure  by  individuals  to  pay  estimat- 
ed Income  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  credits  against  tax  allowed  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1.  other 
than  the  credit  against  tax  provided  by  sec- 


tion 31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on  wages), 
plus 

'"(B)  to  the  extent  allowed  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  any 
amount  which  Is  treated  under  section  6429 
as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4986." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6655(e)  (relat- 
ing to  failure  by  corporation  to  pay  estimat- 
ed income  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1.  plus 

""(B)  to  the  extent  allowed  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  any 
amount  which  is  treated  under  section  6429 
as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4986." 

(b)  Exemption  por  1982  and  Thereafter.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4991  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'and'"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  exempt  royalty  oil." 

(2)  Exempt  royalty  oil.— Section  4994  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Exempt  Royalty  Oil.— 

"'(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "exempt  royalty  oil' 
means  that  portion  of  the  qualified  royalty 
owner's  qualified  royalty  production  for  the 
quarter  which  does  not  exceed  the  royalty 
limit  for  such  quarter. 

"(2)  Royalty  limit.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— a  qualified  royalty 
owner's  royalty  limit  for  any  quarter  is  the 
product  of— 

"(i)  the  number  of  days  in  such  quarter, 
multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  limitation  in  barrels  determined 
under  the  following  table: 


"In  the  case  of  qualified  royalty 
production  during: 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985  and  thereafter. 


The 
limita- 
tion in 
barrels 
is: 

2 
2 
2 
3 


"(B)  Production  exceeds  limitation.— If 
a  qualified  royalty  owner"s  qualified  royalty 
production  for  any  quarter  exceeds  the  roy- 
alty limitation  for  such  quarter,  such  royal- 
ty owner  may  allocate  such  limit  to  any 
qualified  royalty  production  which  he  se- 
lects. 

"■(3)  Depinitions.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  terms  qualified 
royalty  owner"  and  'qualified  royalty  pro- 
duction" have  the  meanings  given  to  such 
terms  by  section  6429;  except  that  the  refer- 
ence to  qualified  taxable  crude  oil  In  section 
6429(d)  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  oil 
which  would  have  been  taxable  crude  oil 
but  for  this  section. 

"(B)  Allocation.— Rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 6429(c)  shall  apply  to  the  limitation  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)(1)." 

(3)  Adjustments  to  withholding.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  4995  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  Adjustments  to  take  into  account 
ROYALTY   EXEMPTION.— The   Secretary  shall 


prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary so  that  the  withholding  required  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  reduced  to  take  into 
account  the  exemption  provided  by  section 
4991(b)(5)  (relating  to  exempt  royalty  oil), 
and  he  may  prescribe  such  other  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  such  ex- 
emption." 

(C)  E^PECTIVE  DATES.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1, 1981. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1, 1980. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  oil  removed  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1981. 

SEC.  SaZ.  REDUCTION  IN  TAX  IMPOSED  ON  NEWLY 
DISCOVERED  OIL. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4987(b)  (relating  to  applicable  percentage)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Tier  3  oil.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  applicable  percent- 
age for  tier  3  oil  which  is  not  newly  discov- 
ered oil  is  30  percent. 

"(B)  Newly  discovered  oil.- The  applica- 
ble percentage  for  newly  discovered  oil  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


"For  taxable  periods  beginning 
in: 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986  and  thereafter. 


The 
applica- 
ble 
percent- 
age is: 

27% 

25 

22% 

20 

15". 


(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
periods  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

SEC.  603.  EXEMPT  INDEPENDENT  PRODICER  STRIP- 
PER WELL  OIL, 

(a)  In  General.— Suljsection  (b)  of  section 
4991  (as  amended  by  section  601(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5).  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '".  and"',  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(6)  exempt  stripper  well  oil.'" 

(b)  Exempt  Stripper  Well  Oil.— Section 
4994  (as  amended  by  section  601(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Exempt  Stripper  Well  Oil.— 

'"(1)  In  general.- Por  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "exempt  stripper  well  oil' 
means  any  oil— 

""(A)  the  producer  of  which  is  an  Inde- 
pendent producer  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  4992(b)(1)). 

"(B)  which  is  from  a  stripper  well  proper- 
ty within  the  meaning  of  the  June  1979 
energy  regulations,  and 

"(C)  which  is  attributable  to  the  inde- 
pendent producer's  working  interest  in  the 
stripper  well  property. 

"(2)  Limitation  for  certain  transeerred 
PROPERTIES.— Exempt  stripper  well  oil  does 
not  Include  production  attributable  to  an  In- 
terest In  any  property  which  at  any  time 
after  July  22,  1981.  was  owned  by  a  person 
other  than  an  independent  producer  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  4992(b)(1))." 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  4492(c)  (defining  independent 
producer  amount)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 


"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
tier  1  oil  and  tier  2  oil  shall  be  treated  as  not 
including  exempt  stripper  well  oil." 

(d)  ErrEtrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  oil  re- 
moved from  the  premises  after  December 
31.  1982. 

SEC.  604.  EXEMPTION  FROM  WINDFALL  PROFIT 
TAX  OF  OIL  PRODICED  FROM  INTER- 
ESTS HELD  BY  OR  FOR  THE  BENEFIT 
OF  RESIDENTIAL  CHILD  CARE  AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  Exemption  or  Child  Care  Agencies 
EROM  Tax.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
4994(b)(1)  (relating  to  charitable  interests 
exempt  from  windfall  profit  tax)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  clause  (ii)  as  clause  (ill) 
and  by  adding  after  clause  (1)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(ID  held  by  an  organization  described  in 
section  170(0(2)  which  is  organized  and  op- 
erated primarily  for  the  residential  place- 
ment, care,  or  treatment  of  delinquent,  de- 
pendent, orphaned,  neglected,  or  handi- 
capped children,  or"". 

(b)  Period  Interest  Required  To  Be 
Held.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 4994(b)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  such  interest  was  held  on  January  21, 
1980.  and  at  all  times  thereafter  before  the 
last  day  of  the  taxable  period,  by  the  orga- 
nization described  in  clause  (1)  or  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  or  subclause  (I)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)(ili).'" 

(2)  Interests  held  roR  the  benefit  of 
child  care  agencies.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 4994(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (IKAKii)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (il)  or 
(ill)  of  paragraph  (IKA)'".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (IXAMi)'" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(IKA)". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (i)  of  section  4994(b)(1)(A)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""or"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(2)  Subclause  (II)  of  section 
4994(b)(l)(A)(li)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
(ii)"  after  ""clause  (1)'". 

(d)  EFrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
periods  beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 

Subtitle  B— Miscellaneous  Provision 

SEC  611.  APPLICATION  OF  CREDIT  FOR  PRODUCING 
NATURAL  GAS  FROM  A  NONCONVEN- 
•nONAL  SOURCE  WI"rH  THE  NA"ri'RAL 
GAS  POLICY  ACT  OF  1978. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
44D  (relating  to  the  credit  for  producing 
fuel  from  a  nonconventlonal  source)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Application  With  the  Natttral  Gas 
Policy  Act  or  1978.— 

'"(1)  No  CREDIT  ir  section  107  or  THE  natu- 
ral  GAS    POLICry    ACT   or    1978    IS    UTILIZED.— 

Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  natural  gas  described  In  subsection 
(c)(l)(B)(l)  which  is  sold  during  the  taxable 
year  only  if  such  natural  gas  is  sold  at  a 
lawful  price  which  is  determined  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  and  sub- 
title B  of  title  I  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  Treatment  or  this  section.— For  pur- 
poses of  section  107(d)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978,  this  section  shall  not  be 
treated  as  allowing  any  credit,  exemption, 
deduction,  or  comparable  adjustment  appli- 
cable to  the  computation  of  any  Federal 
tax.". 
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(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31. 1979. 

TITLE  VII-ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Prohibition  of  Disclosure  of 
Audit  Methods 

SEC  7«I.  PROHIBITION  OF  DISCLOSIRE  OF  METH- 
ODS FOR  SELECTION  OF  TAX  RE- 
Tl  RNS  FOR  Al  DITS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6103(b)  (defining  return  information)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  or  in  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
disclosure  of  standards  used  or  to  be  used 
for  the  selection  of  returns  for  examination, 
or  data  used  or  to  be  used  for  determining 
such  standards,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  disclosure  will  seriously  impair  as- 
sessment, collection,  or  enforcement  under 
the  internal  revenue  laws." 

(b)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  disclo- 
sures after  July  19.  1981. 

Subtitle  B— Changes  in  Interest  Rate  for 
Overpayments  and  Underpayments 

SEC.  711.  CHA.N(;ES  in  RATE  OF  INTEREST  FOR 
OVERPAYMENTS  AND  I'NDERPAY- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Annual  Adjustment  to  Rate  of  Inter- 
est.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  6621  (relat- 
ing to  adjustment  of  interest  rate)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Rate  of  Interest  To  Be  Based  on  100 
Percent  of  Prime  Rate.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  6621  is  amended  by  striking  out  "90 
percent  of". 

(c)  New  Rate  To  Take  Effect  on  January 
1  OF  Each  Year  After  1982.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  6621  is  amended  by  striking  out 

February  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  For  subsections  ia>  and  ibi.- The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  apply  to  adjustments  made  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  subsection  (cl— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  adjust- 
ments made  for  periods  after  1982. 

Subtitle  C— Changes  in  Certain  Penalties 
and  in  Requirements  Relating  to  Returns 

SEC.  721.  CHA.NGES  IN  PENALTIES  FOR  FALSE  IN- 
FORMATION  WITH  RF>SPEtT  TO  WITH- 
HOLDING. 

(a)  Civil  Penalty.— Section  6682  (relating 
to  false  information  with  respect  to  with- 
holding allowances  based  on  itemized  deduc- 
tions) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  SM2.  false  INFORMATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
WITHHOLDING. 

"(a)  Civil  Penalty.— In  addition  to  any 
criminal  penalty  provided  by  law.  if— 

"(1)  any  individual  makes  a  statement 
under  section  3402  which  results  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held under  chapter  24.  and 

"(2)  as  of  the  time  such  statement  was 
made,  there  was  no  reasonable  basis  for 
such  statement. 

such  individual  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $500 
for  such  statement. 

"(b)  Exception.— The  Secretary  may 
waive  (in  whole  or  in  part)  the  penalty  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a)  if  the  taxes  im- 
posed with  respect  to  the  individual  under 
subtitle  A  for  the  taxable  year  are  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  sum  of— 

■(  1 )  the  credits  against  such  taxes  allowed 
by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  and 


"(2)  the  payments  of  estimated  tax  which 
are  considered  payments  on  account  of  such 
taxes. 

"(c)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  To 
Apply.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relat- 
ing to  deficiency  procedures  for  income, 
estate,  gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes)  shall 
not  apply  in  respect  to  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)." 

(b)  Criminal  Penalty.— Section  7205  (re- 
lating to  fraudulent  withholding  exemption 
certificate  or  failure  to  supply  information) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$500"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  6682  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  6682.  False  information  with  respect 
to  withholding." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  acts  and 
failures  to  act  after  December  31.  1981. 

SEC.  7M.  additions  TO  TAX  IN  THE  CASE  OF  VALU- 
ATION OVERSTATE.MENTS.  INCREASE 
IN  NEGLIGENCE  PENALTY. 

(a)  Valuation  Overstatements.— 
(1)  In  general.- Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
68  (relating  to  additions  to  tax)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  6659  as  section 
6660  and  by  inserting  after  section  6658  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.  M59.  addition  TO  TAX  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
VALIATION  OVERSTATEMENTS  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

"(a)  Addition  to  the  Tax.— If— 
"(Dan  individual,  or 

"(2)  a  closely  held  corporation  or  a  person- 
al service  corporation. 

has  an  underpayment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  1  for  the  taxable  year  which  is  at- 
tributable to  a  valuation  overstatement, 
then  there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
of  the  underpayment  so  attributable. 

"(b)  Applicable  Percentage  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  applicable 
percentage  shall  be  determined  under  the 
following  table: 
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"If  the  valuation  claimed  is  the 
following  percent  of  the  correct 

valuation- 
ISO    percent    or   more    but    not 

more  than  200  percent 

More  than  200  percent  but  not 

more  than  250  percent 

More  than  250  percent 


The 
applica- 
ble 
percent- 
age is— 

10 


20 
30 


"(c)  Valuation  Overstatement  Defined.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  a  valuation  overstatement  if 
the  value  of  any  property,  or  the  adjusted 
basis  of  any  property,  claimed  on  any  return 
exceeds  150  percent  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  the  correct  amount  of  such 
valuation  or  adjusted  basis  (as  the  case  mav 
be). 

"(2)  Property  must  have  been  acquired 
WITHIN  last  5  YEARS.— This  scction  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property  which,  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  for  which  there  is  a 
valuation  overstatement,  has  been  held  by 
the  taxpayer  for  more  than  5  years. 

"(d)  Underpayment  Must  Be  at  Least 
$1,000.— This  section  shall  not  apply  if  the 
underpayment  for  the  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  the  valuation  overstatement  is  less 
than  $1,000. 


"(e)  Authority  To  Waive.— The  Secretary 
may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  addition  to 
the  tax  provided  by  this  section  on  a  show- 
ing by  the  taxpayer  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able basis  for  the  valuation  or  adjusted  basis 
claimed  on  the  return  and  that  such  claim 
was  made  in  good  faith. 

"(f)  Other  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  section- 
ed) Underpayment.— The  term  underpay- 
ment' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  6653(c)(1). 

"(2)  Closely  held  corporation.— The 
term  closely  held  corporation'  means  any 
corporation  described  in  section 
465(a)(lMC). 

■■(3)  Personal  service  corporation.— The 
term  'personal  service  corporation'  means 
any  corporation  which  is  a  service  organiza- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section 
414(m)(3))." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  68  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  6659.  Addition  to  tax  in  the  case  of 

valuation    overstatements    for 
purposes  of  the  income  tax. 
"Sec.  6660.  Applicable  rules." 

(3)  Technical  amendment.— Subsection  (c) 
of  section  5684  (relating  to  penalties  for  the 
payment  and  collection  of  liquor  taxes)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  section  5761  (relating  to 
civil  penalties)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  '6659"  in  the  heading  and  text  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6880  ". 

(4)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  re- 
turns filed  after  December  31.  1981. 

(b)  Increase  in  Negligence  Penalty.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6653  (relating  to  failure  to  pay  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Negligence  or  Intentional  Disre- 
gard op  Rules  and  Regulations  With  Re- 
spect to  Income.  Gift,  or  Windfall  Profit 
Taxes.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  part  of  any  under- 
payment (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(1))  of 
any  tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A.  by  chapter 
12  of  subtitle  B.  or  by  chapter  45  (relating 
to  windfall  profit  tax)  is  due  to  negligence 
or  intentional  disregard  of  rules  or  regula- 
tions (but  without  intent  to  defraud),  there 
shall  be  added  to  the  tax  an  amount  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  underpayment. 

■"(2)  Additional  amount  for  portion  at- 
tributable TO  negligence,  etc.— There  shall 
be  added  to  the  tax  (in  addition  to  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1))  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  interest 
payable  under  section  6601— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  un- 
derpayment described  in  paragraph  (1) 
which  is  attributable  to  the  negligence  or 
intentional  disregard  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  last 
date  prescribed  by  law  for  payment  of  such 
underpayment  (determined  without  regard 
to  any  extension)  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  assessment  of  the  tax." 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  taxes 
the  last  date  prescribed  for  payment  of 
which  is  after  December  31.  1981. 

SEC.  723.  CHANGES  IN  REQl'IREMENTS  RELATING 
TO  INFORMATION  RETURNS. 

(a)  Increases  in  Penalties  for  Failure 
To  File  Certain  Returns  or  Furnish  Cer- 
tain Statements.— 

(1)  Certain  returns.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  6652(a)  (relating  to  failure  to  file 
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certain  information  returns,  registration 
sUtements.  etc.)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  to  file  a  statement  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  payments  to  another  person  re- 
quired by— 

"(A)  section  6041(a)  or  (b)  (relating  to  cer- 
tain information  at  source). 

"(B)  section  6042(a)(1)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  dividends  aggregating  $10  or 
more), 

■(C)  section  6044(a)(1)  (relating  to  pay 
ments  of  patronage  dividends  stggregating 
$10  or  more). 

"(D)  section  6049(a)(1)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  interest  aggregating  $10  or  more). 

"(E)  section  6050A(a)  (relating  to  report- 
ing requirements  of  certain  fishing  boat  op- 
erators), or 

"(F)  section  6051(d)  (relating  to  informa- 
tion returns  with  respect  to  income  tax 
withheld),  or". 

(2)  Certain  statements.— Section  6678  (re- 
lating to  failure  to  furnish  certain  state- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  by  inserting  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  and  by  insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

""(3)  to  furnish  a  statement  under— 

"(A)  section  6050A(b)  (relating  to  state- 
ments furnished  by  certain  fishing  boat  op- 
erators), N 

"(B)  section  60S0C  (relating  to  informa- 
tion regarding  windfall  profit  tax  on  crude 
oil) 

"(C)  section  6051  (relating  to  information 
returns  with  respect  to  income  tax  with- 
held) if  the  statement  is  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  employee,  or 

"(D)  section  6053(b)  (relating  to  sUte- 
ments furnished  by  employers  with  respect 
to  tips). 

on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  to  a  person 
with  respect  to  whom  such  a  statement  is 
required.". 

(3)  Retention  of  existing  penalties  for 
failure  to  file  certain  statements.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  6652  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Other  Returns.— In  the  case  of  each 
failure  to  file  a  statement  of  a  payment  to 
another  person  required  under  the  author- 
ity of— 

"'(1)  section  6042(a)(2)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  dividends  aggregating  less  than 
$10). 

"(2)  section  6044(a)(2)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  patronage  dividends  aggregating 
less  than  $10). 

"(3)  section  6049(a)(2)  (relating  to  pay- 
ments of  interest  aggregating  less  than  $10). 
or 

"(4)  section  6049(a)(3)  (relating  to  other 
payments  of  interest  by  corporations), 
on  the  date  prescribed  therefor  (determined 
with  regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing),  unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect,  there  shall  be  paid  (upon  notice  and 
demand  by  the  Secretary  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  tax)  by  the  person  failing  to  so 
file  the  statement.  $1  for  each  such  state- 
ment not  so  filed,  but  the  total  amount  im- 
posed on  the  delinquent  person  for  all  such 
failures  during  the  calendar  year  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000. " 

(4)  Clerical  amendment.— The  subsection 
heading  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  6652  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Information  at 
Source."  before  ""Payments  of  Dividends"'. 

(b)  Requirement  of  Statements  To  Be 
Furnished  to  Persons  With  Respect  to 
Whom  Information  Is  Furnished  on  Pay- 
ments of  $600  or  More.— 


(1)  In  general.— Section  6041  (relating  to 
information  at  source)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Statements  To  Be  Furnished  to  Per- 
sons With  Respect  to  Whom  Information 
Is  Furnished.— Every  person  making  a 
return  under  subsection  (a)  shall  furnish  to 
each  person  whose  name  is  set  forth  in  such 
return  a  written  statement  showing- 

""(1)  the  name,  address,  and  identification 
number  of  the  person  making  such  return, 
and 

""(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to 
the  person  shown  on  the  return. 
The  written  statement  required  under  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
person  on  or  before  January  31  of  the  year 
following  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
return  under  subsection  (a)  was  made.  To 
the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  this  subsection 
shall  also  apply  to  persons  making  returns 
under  subsection  (b)." 

(2)  Penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  state- 
ment.—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6678  (relat- 
ing to  failure  to  furnish  certain  statements) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "•6041(d)."  before 
""6042(c)".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  '"6041(a)."  before 
•"6042(a)(1)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
and  statements  required  to  be  furnished 
after  December  31.  1981. 

SEC.    724.    PENAL"rY    FOR    OVERSTA"rED    DEPOSIT 
CLAIMS. 

(a)  General  Role.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6656  (relating  to  failure  to  make  depos- 
it of  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Overstated  Deposit  Claims.— 

"(1)  Imposition  of  PENAL"ry.— Any  person 
who  makes  an  overstated  deposit  claim  shall 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  25  percent 
of  such  claim. 

'"(2)  Overstated  deposit  claim  defined.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"overstated  deposit  claim'  means  the  excess 
of- 

■•(A)  the  amount  of  tax  under  this  title 
which  any  person  claims,  in  a  return  filed 
with  the  Secretary,  that  such  person  has  de- 
posited in  a  government  depositary  under 
section  6302(c)  for  any  period,  over 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  such  pterson 
has  deposited  in  a  government  depositary 
under  section  6302(c).  for  such  period,  on  or 
before  the  date  such  return  is  filed. 

•'(3)  Penalty  not  imposed  in  certain 
CASES.— The  penalty  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  if  it  is  shown  that  the  excess 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  is  due  to  reasona- 
ble cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect. 

"(4)  Penalty  in  addition  to  other  penal- 
ties.—The  penalty  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
provided  by  law." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  heading  of  section  6656  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  overstatement  of  depos- 
its" after  "taxes". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  68  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  6656  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6656.  Failure  to  make  deposit  of  taxes 
or  overstatement  of  deposits." 

(3)  The  heading  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6656  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Penal- 
ty" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Under- 
payment OF  Deposits". 

(4)(A)  Section  5684  (relating  to  penalties 
relating  to  the  payment  and  collection  of 


liquor  taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  by  redesignating  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respec- 
tively. 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5684.  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A),  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  penalty  for  failure  to  make  deposits  or 
for  overstatement  of  deposiu.  see  section  6656." 

(5)  Section  5761  (relating  to  civil  penal- 
ties) is  amended  by  striking  out  sul>sections 
(c)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'■(c)  Applicability  of  Section  6659.— The 
penalty  imposed  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
assessed,  collected,  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  taxes,  as  provided  in  Stetion 
6659(a). 

"(d)  Cross  References.— 

"For  penalty  for  failure  to  make  deposits  or  for 
overstatement  of  deposits,  see  section  6656." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  returns 
filed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  725.  DECLARATION  OF  ESTIMATED  TAX  NOT 
REQUIRED  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6015  (relating 
to  declaration  of  estimated  tax  by  individ- 
uals) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (i)  as  subsections  (c) 
through  (j).  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  Declaration  Not  Required  in  Cer- 
tain Cases.— No  declaration  shall  be  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  if  the  estimated 
tax  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d))  is  less  than 
the  amount  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table: 

The 
■In  the  case  of  taxable  years         o~~,,„. 
beginning  in:  is!^ 

1981 $100 

1982 200 

1983 300 

1984 400 

1985  and  thereafter 500." 


(b)  No  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Pay  Esti- 
mated Tax  in  Certain  Cases.— Section  6654 
(relating  to  failure  by  individual  to  pay  esti- 
mated tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g)  as  subsections  (g)  and 
(h),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Exception  Where  Tax  Is  ^mall 
Amount.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  addition  to  tax  shall 
be  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  if  the  tax  shown  on  the  return  for 
such  taxable  year  (or,  if  no  return  is  filed, 
the  tax)  is  less  than  the  amount  determined 
under  the  following  table: 


'■In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  in: 


1981 

1982 „. 

1983 

1984 

1985  and  thereafter. 


The 
amount 

is: 

$100 
200 
300 
400 
500. 


"(2)  Special  rule.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  amount  of  any  installment 
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required  to  be  paid  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  subsection  (b)  of  section 
6015." 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  871(g)  is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  "eOlSCi)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6016(j)". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6015  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6153  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••6015(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••6015(d)'. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
7701(a)(34)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■"6015(0"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••601.Vd)". 

(5)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  6654  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •subsections  (b)  and  (d) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b). 
(d).  and  (f)". 

(d)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  estimat- 
ed tax  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980. 

Subtitle  D— Cash  Management 

SEC.  731.  CASH  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6655(h)  (relating  to  large  corporations  re- 
quired to  pay  at  least  60  percent  of  current 
year  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Minimum  percentage.— 

••(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  in  the  case  of  a  large  cor- 
poration, paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  not  apply. 

••(B)  Transition  rule.— For  taxable  years 
beginning  before  1984.  in  the  case  of  a  large 
corporation,  the  amount  treated  as  the  esti- 
mated tax  for  the  taxable  year  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  in 
no  event  be  less  than  the  applicable  percent- 
age of— 

"(i)  the  tax  shown  on  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year,  or 

••(ii)  if  no  return  was  filed,  the  tax  for 
such  year. 

■•(C)  Applicable  percentage.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (B).  the  applicable 
percentage  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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If  the  taxable  year  begins  in: 


1982.. 
1983.. 


The 
applica- 
ble 
percent- 
age is: 

65 
75.'^ 


(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  heading  of 
subsection  (h)  of  section  6655  (relating  to 
failure  by  corporations  to  pay  estimated 
income  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■at 
Least  60  Percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■"Minimum  Percentage". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1981. 

Subtitle  E— Financing  of  Railroad 
Retirement  System 

SEC.  741.  INCREASES  IN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY- 
EE TAXES. 

(a)  Tax  on  Employees.— Section  3201  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  employees)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes 
■"the  rate  of  the  tax"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  each  em- 
ployee a  tax  equal  to  2.0  percent  of  so  much 
of  the  compensation  paid  in  any  calendar 


month  to  such  employee  for  services  ren- 
dered by  him  as  is  not  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  "wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  for  any  month. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  increased  by'". 

(b)  Tax  on  Employee  Representatives.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  3211  (relating  to 
tax  on  employee  representatives)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "9.5  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "11.75". 

(c)  Tax  on  Employers.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  3221(a)  (relating  to  tax  on 
employers)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "9.5  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "11.75". 

(d)  Conforming  AMENDBfntTS.— 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  230(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "employee  and"  before 
""employer". 

(B)  by  striking  out  'section  3221(a) "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  3201(a) 
and  3221(a)",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "9.5"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "11.75". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3231(e)  (defin- 
ing compensation)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(iii)"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"(iv)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  (iii)". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  compen- 
sation paid  for  services  rendered  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981. 

SEC.  742.  advance  TRANSFER  OF  AMOl'NTS  PAY- 
ABLE L'NDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  FI- 
NANCIAL INTERCHANGE. 

Section  15(b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(b)"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subdivision: 

"(2)  In  any  month  when  the  Board  finds 
that  the  balance  in  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Account  is  insufficient  to  pay  annuity 
amounts  due  to  be  paid  during  the  following 
month,  the  Board  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  additional  amount 
of  money  necessary  in  order  to  make  such 
annuity  payments,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  to  the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  such  additional  amount 
upon  receiving  such  report  from  the  Board. 
The  total  amount  of  money  outstanding  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  from  the 
general  fund  at  any  time  during  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of 
money  the  Board  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  estimate  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count pursuant  to  section  7(c)(2)  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
the  Board  determines  that  the  sums  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  are  sufficient 
to  pay  annuity  amounts,  the  Board  shall  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
transfer  to  the  general  fund  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account  all  or  any  part  of 
the  amount  outstanding,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  make  such  retransfer 
of  the  amount  requested.  Not  later  than  10 
days  after  a  transfer  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  under  section  7(c)(2)  of  this 
Act.  any  amount  of  money  outstanding  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  from  the 
general  fund  under  this  subdivision  shall  be 
retransferred  in  accordance  with  this  subdi- 
vision. Any  amount  retransferred  shall  in- 
clude an  amount  of  interest  computed  at  a 
rate  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing two  sentences:  The  rate  of  interest 
payable  with  respect  to  an  amount  out- 
standing for  any  month  shall  be  equal  to 
the  average  investment  yield  for  the  most 
recent    auction    (before    such    month)    of 


United  States  Treasury  bills  with  maturities 
of  52  weelcs,  deeming  any  amount  outstand- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  a  month  to  have 
been  borrowed  at  the  begirming  of  such 
month.  For  this  purpose  the  amount  of  in- 
terest computed  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  but  not  repaid  by  the  end  of 
such  month  shall  be  added  to  the  amount 
outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month." 

SEC.  743.  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  3231  CLARIFY- 
ING  DEFINITION  OF  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3231(e)  (defin- 
ing compensation)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  third  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Compensation  which  is 
paid  in  one  calendar  month  but  which 
would  be  payable  in  a  prior  or  subsequent 
taxable  month  but  for  the  fact  that  pre- 
scribed date  of  payment  would  fall  on  a  Sat- 
urday. Sunday  or  legal  holiday  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  in  such  prior  or 
subsequent  taxable  month. " 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3231(e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "A  payment 
made  by  an  employer  to  an  individual 
through  the  employer's  payroll  shall  be  pre- 
sumed, in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  to  be  compensation  for  service 
rendered  by  such  individual  as  an  employee 
of  the  employer  in  the  period  with  respect 
to  which  the  payment  is  made." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3231(e),  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b).  is  amended  by 
striking  from  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  words  "An  employee"  and  inserting  in- 
stead the  words:  ""An  employee  receiving 
retroactive  wage  payments". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31. 1981. 

Subtitle  F-Piling  Pees 

SEC.  751.  FEES  FOR  FILING  PETITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7451  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$10"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$60". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  petitions 
filed  after  December  31.  1981. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Extension 

SF.C.  801.  FRINGE  BENEFITS. 

Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "'An  Act  to 
prohibit  the  issuance  of  regulations  on  the 
taxation  of  fringe  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  7.  1978  (Public 
Law  95-427).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"May  31.  1981"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1983  ". 

SEC.  R02.  EXCLUSION  FOR  PREPAID  LEGAL  SERV- 
ICES EXTENDED  FOR  3  YEARS. 

(a)  Extension.— Section  120  (relating  to 
amounts  received  under  qualified  group 
legal  services  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Termination.- This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  2134(e)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (relating  to  effective  date)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ".  and  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982  ". 

Subtitle  B— Tax-Exempt  Obligations 

SEC.  811.  tax-exempt  FINANCING  FOR  VEHICLES 
USED  FOR  MASS  COMMUTING. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)  (relating  to  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '"or" 


at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "".  or ".  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 
"(I)  qualified  mass  commuting  vehicles." 

(b)  Definition  of  Qualified  Mass  Com- 
muting Vehicles.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
103  is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(9)  as  paragraph  (10)  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Qualified  mass  commuting  vehi- 
cles.— 

"'(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (4)(I),  the  term  "qualified  mass  com- 
muting vehicle'  means  any  bus.  subway  car. 
rail  car,  or  similar  equipment— 

■'(i)  which  is  leased  to  a  mass  transit 
system  wholly  owned  by  1  or  more  gover- 
mental  units  (or  agencies  or  instrumental- 
ities thereof),  and 

■■(ii)  which  is  used  by  such  system  in  pro- 
viding mass  commuting  services. 

■■(B)  Termination.— Paragraph  (4)(I)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obligation  issued  after  De- 
cember 31,  1984." 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  812.  OBLIGATIONS  OF  CERTAIN   VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  DEPARTMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  103  (relating  to 
interest  on  certain  governmental  obliga- 
tions) is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (i)  as  subsection  (J)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (H)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Obligations  of  Certain  Volunteer 
Fire  Departments.— 

"( 1 )  In  general.— An  obligation  of  a  volun- 
teer fire  department  shall  be  treated  as  an 
obligation  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  if— 

"(A)  such  department  is  a  qualified  volun- 
teer fire  department  with  respect  to  an  area 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  political  sub- 
division, and 

'"(B)  such  obligation  is  issued  as  part  of  an 
issue  substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition, 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  improve- 
ment of  a  firehouse  or  firetruck  used  or  to 
be  used  by  such  department. 

'■(2)  Qualified  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  volunteer  fire  department' 
means,  with  resjject  to  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  any  organization— 

"(A)  which  is  organized  and  0F>erated  to 
provide  firefighting  or  emergency  medical 
services  for  persons  in  an  area  (within  the 
juri-sdiction  of  such  political  subdivision) 
which  is  not  provided  with  any  other  fire- 
fighting  services. 

""(B)  which  is  required  (by  written  agree- 
ment) by  the  political  subdivision  to  furnish 
firefighting  services  in  such  area." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  obligations 
issued  after  December  31.  1980. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  certain  obligations 
ISSUED  before  effective  date.— 

(A)  In  general.— Interest  on  any  obliga- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
excluded  from  gross  income. 

(B)  Obligation  to  which  paragraph  ap- 
plies.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  obligation  is  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph if  the  obligation— 

(i)  was  issued  after  December  31.  1969,  and 
before  Jtmuary  1.  1981,  to  the  First  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana, 


(ii)  was  issued  by  a  qualified  volunteer  fire 
department  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
103(i)(2>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954).  and 

(iii)  was  issued  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  improvement 
of  firefighting  property. 
An  obligation  shall  be  treated  as  described 
in  this  subparagraph  only  for  the  period 
which  is  held  by  the  First  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

(C)  Firefighting  property.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'firefighting 
property'  means  property— 

(i)  which  is  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation,  and 

(ii)(I)  which  is  used  in  the  training  for  the 
performance  of.  or  in  the  performance  of, 
firefighting  or  ambulance  services,  or 

(II)  which  is  exclusively  used  to  house  the 
property  described  in  subclause  (I). 
Subtitle  C— Excise  Taxes 

SEC.  821.  EXTENSION  OF  TELEPHONE  EXCISE  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— The  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  4251(a)  (relating  to 
imposition  of  tax  on  communications)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  line  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"During  1982,  1983.  or  1984 1  ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4251  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "1983 "  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"1985". 

SEC.  822.  EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  SERVICES  FROM 
FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3306(c)  (relating 
to  the  definition  of  employment  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (17); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'"(18)  service  described  in  section 
3121(b)(20);or". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  during 
1981. 

SEC.  823.  private  FOUNDATION  DISTRIBUTIONS. 

(c)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4942(d)  (de- 
fining distributable  amount)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  the  adjusted  net  income 
(whichever  is  higher)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)(A)  of  section  4942(j)  (de- 
fining operating  foundation)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  which  makes  qualifying  distributions 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragaph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (g))  directly  for  the  active  con- 
duct of  the  activities  constituting  the  pur- 
pose or  function  for  which  it  is  organized 
and  operated  equal  to  substantially  all  of 
the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  its  adjusted  net  income  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (f),  and 

""(ji)  its  minimum  Investment  return;  and". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4942(j)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ""Notwithstanding 
the  provlsons  of  subparagraph  (A),  if  the 
qualifying  distributions  (within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (g))  of 
an  organization  for  the  taxable  year  exceed 
the  minimum  Investment  return  for  the  tax- 
able year,  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  unless  substantially  all  of 
such  qualifying  distributions  are  made  di- 
rectly for  the  active  conduct  of  the  activities 
constituting  the  purpose  or  function  for 
which  it  is  organized  and  operated." 


(b)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 
Subtitle  D— Other  Provisions 

sec:.  831.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO 
DISPOSITIONS  OF  INVESTMENT  IN 
UNITED  STATES  REAL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  General  Ritle.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (lKA)(i)  of  section  897(c) 
(defining  United  States  real  property  inter- 
ests) is  amended  by  striking  out  "United 
States"     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

"United  States  or  the  Virgin  Islands". 

(2)  Section  862(a)  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon, 

(C)  by  striking  out  •Underwriting"  in 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"underwriting". 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and",  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  gains,  profits,  and  income  from  the 
disposition  of  a  United  States  real  property 
Interest  (as  defined  in  section  897(c))  when 
the  real  property  Is  located  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands." 

(3)  Section  6039C  (relating  to  returns  with 
respect  to  United  States  real  property  inter- 
ests) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Special  Rule  for  UNi-rED  States  In- 
terest AND  Virgin  Islands  Interest.— A 
nonresident  alien  individual  or  foreign  cor- 
poration subject  to  tax  under  section  897(a) 
shall  pay  any  tax  and  file  any  return  re- 
quired by  this  title— 

"'(1)  to  the  United  States,  In  the  case  of 
any  interest  In  real  property  located  In  the 
United  States  and  an  interest  (other  than 
an  Interest  solely  as  a  creditor)  In  a  domes- 
tic corporation  (with  respect  to  the  United 
States)  described  in  section  b»7(c)(l)(A)(ii). 
and 

"(2)  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the  case  of  an 
Interest  In  real  property  located  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  an  Interest  (other  than 
an  Interest  solely  as  a  creditor)  in  a  domes- 
tic corporation  (with  respect  to  the  Virgin 
Islands)  described  in  section  897(c)(l)(A)(ii). 

(b)  Partnership  Assets.— Paragraph 
(4KB)  of  section  897(c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(B)  Assets  held  by  partnerships,  etc.— 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, assets  held  by  a  partnership,  trust,  or 
estate  shall  be  treated  as  held  proportion- 
ately by  its  partners  or  beneficiaries.  Any 
asset  treated  as  held  by  a  partner  or  benefi- 
ciary by  reason  of  this  subparagraph  which 
Is  used  or  held  for  use  by  the  partnership, 
trust,  or  estate  in  a  trade  or  business  shall 
be  treated  as  so  used  or  held  by  the  partner 
or  beneficiary.  Any  asset  treated  as  held  by 
a  partner  or  beneficiary  by  reason  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  so  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  this  subparagraph  succes- 
sively to  partnerships,  trusts,  or  estates 
which  are  above  the  first  partnership,  trust, 
or  estate  in  a  chain  thereof." 

(C)  NONRECOGNITION  RULES  OVERRIDDEN  IN 

Certain  Cases.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 897(d)(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Exceptions.— Gain  shall  not  be  rec- 
ognized under  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  if— 
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"(I)  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  dis- 
tributed property,  the  distributee  would  be 
subject  to  taxation  under  this  chapter  on  a 
subsequent  disposition  of  the  distributed 
property,  and 

"(U)  the  basis  of  the  distributed  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  distributee  is  no  greater 
than  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
before  the  distribution,  increased  by  the 
amount  of  gain  (if  any)  recognized  by  the 
distributing  corporation,  or 

"(ii)  if  such  nonrecognition  is  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (e)(2)." 

(d)  Foreign  Corporation  Permitted  To 
Elect  To  Be  Treated  As  A  Domestic  Corpo- 
ration.—Subsection  (i)  of  section  897  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Election  by  Foreign  Corporatick  To 
Be  Treated  as  E>omestic  Corporation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  a  foreign  corporation  holds  a  United 
States  real  property  interest,  and 

"(B)  under  any  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States  the  foreign  corporation  is  en- 
titled to  nondiscriminatory  treatment  with 
respect  to  that  interest, 
then  such  foreign  corporation  may  make  an 
election  to  be  treated  as  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion for  purposes  of  this  section  and  section 
6039C. 

"(2)  Revocation  only  with  consent.— 
Any  election  under  paragraph  (1),  once 
made,  may  be  revoked  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary. 

'■(3)  Making  op  election.— An  election 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  made  only— 

"(A)  if  all  of  the  owners  of  all  classes  of 
interests  (other  than  interests  solely  as  a 
creditor)  in  the  foreign  corporation  at  the 
time  of  the  election  consent  to  the  making 
of  the  election  and  agree  that  gain,  if  any, 
from  the  disposition  of  such  interest  after 
June  18,  1980.  which  would  be  Uken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  taxable 
notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con- 
trary in  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  SUtes 
is  a  party,  and 

"(B)  subject  to  such  other  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  corporation  or  its  share- 
holders. 

In  the  case  of  a  class  of  interest  (other  than 
an  interest  solely  as  a  creditor)  which  is  reg- 
ularly traded  on  an  established  securities 
market,  the  consent  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  need  only  be  made  by  any  person 
if  such  person  held  more  than  5  percent  of 
such  class  of  interest  at  some  time  during 
the  shorter  of  the  periods  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(lKA)(ii).  The  constructive  owner- 
ship rules  of  subsection  (c)(6)(C)  shall  apply 
in  determining  whether  a  person  held  more 
than  5  percent  of  a  class  of  interest. 

■•(4)  Exclusive  method  op  claiming  non- 
discrimination.—The  election  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  the  exclusive  remedy 
for  any  person  claiming  discriminatory 
treatment  with  respect  to  this  section  and 
section  6039C." 

(e)  Reporting  Required  for  Certain  Indi- 
rect Holdings.— Paragraph  (4)(C)  of  section 
6039C(b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Indirect  holdings.— For  purposes  of 
determining  whether  an  entity  to  which 
this  subsection  applies  has  a  substantial  in- 
vestor in  United  States  real  property,  the 
assets  of  any  person  shall  include  the  per- 
sons  pro  rata  share  of  the  United  States 
real  property  interest  held  by  any  corpora- 
tion (whether  domestic  or  foreign)  if  the 
persons  pro  rata  share  of  the  United  States 
real  property  interesU  exceeded  $50,000." 
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(f)  Certain  Contributions  to  Capital.— 
Section  897  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Certain  Contributions  to  Capital.— 
Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided  in 
regulations,  gain  shall  be  recognized  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  or  foreign  cor- 
poration on  the  transfer  of  a  United  SUtes 
real  property  interest  to  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion if  the  transfer  is  made  as  paid  in  sur- 
plus or  as  a  contribution  to  capital,  in  the 
amount  of  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty transferred,  over 

"(2)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferor,  plus 

"(B)  the  amount  of  gain,  if  any,  recog- 
nized to  the  transferor  under  any  other  pro- 
vision at  the  time  of  the  transfer." 

(g)  Pre-enactment  Acquisitions.- Section 
897  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

(h)  Foreign  Corporations  Acquired 
Before  Enactment.— If — 

"(1)  a  foreign  corporation  adopts,  or  has 
adopted,  a  plan  of  liquidation  described  in 
section  334(b)(2)(A),  and 

"(2)  the  12-month  period  described  in  sec- 
tion 334(b)(2)(B)  for  the  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase of  the  stock  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion, began  after  December  31.  1979,  and 
before  November  26,  1980, 
then  such  foreign  corporation  may  make  an 
election  to  be  treated,  for  the  period  follow- 
ing June  18,  1980,  as  a  domestic  corporation 
pursuant  to  section  897(iKl).  Notwithstand- 
ing an  election  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, any  selling  shareholder  of  such  cor- 
poration shall  be  considered  to  have  sold 
the  stock  of  a  foreign  corporation. 

"(1)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  United 
States  Shareholders  of  Liquidating  For- 
eign Corporations.— If  a  corporation  adopts 
a  plan  of  complete  liquidation  and  if,  solely 
by  reason  of  section  897(d),  section  337(a) 
does  not  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges,  or  sec- 
tion 336  does  not  apply  to  distributions,  of 
United  States  real  property  interests  by 
such  corporation,  then,  in  the  case  of  any 
shareholder  who  is  a  United  States  citizen 
or  resident  and  who  has  held  stock  in  such 
corporation  continuously  since  June  18, 
1980.  for  the  first  taxable  year  of  such 
shareholder  in  which  he  receives  a  distribu- 
tion in  complete  liquidation  with  respect  to 
such  stock- 
ed) the  amount  realized  by  such  share- 
holder on  the  distribution  shall  be  increased 
by  his  proportionate  share  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  on 
such  corporation  would  have  been  reduced 
if  section  897(d)  had  not  been  applicable, 
and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  this  title,  such  share- 
holder shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid,  on  the 
last  day  prescribed  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  on  such 
shareholder  for  such  taxable  year,  an 
amount  of  tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
increase  described  in  paragraph  (1)." 

(h)  Treaty.— Paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section 
1125  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Real  Prop- 
erty Tax  Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  the  new  treaty  is  signed  on  or  after 
January  1,  1981,  and  before  January  1,  1985, 
then  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  under  the  old  treaty  by 
substituting  for  "December  31,  1984'  the 
date  (not  later  than  2  years  after  the  new 
treaty  was  signed)  specified  in  the  new 
treaty  (or  accompanying  exchange  of 
notes)." 


(i)  Effective  Dates.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  disposi- 
tions after  June  18,  1980.  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  812.  MODIFICATION  OF  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1246(a)  (defining  ratable  share)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  excluding  such  earnings  and  profits 
attributable  to— 

"(i)  any  amount  previously  included  in  the 
gross  income  of  such  taxpayer  under  section 
951  (but  only  to  the  extent  the  inclusion  of 
such  amount  did  not  result  in  an  exclusion 
of  any  other  amount  from  gross  income 
under  section  959),  or 

"(ii)  any  taxable  year  during  which  such 
corporation  was  not  a  foreign  investment 
company  but  only  if — 

"(I)  such  corporation  was  not  a  foreign  in- 
vestment company  at  any  time  before  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(ID  such  corporation  was  treated  as  a 
foreign  investment  company  solely  by 
reason  of  subsection  (bM2)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales 
or  exchanges  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

And  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  same. 
Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Sam  Gibbons. 
J.  J.  PicncLE, 
Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Pete  Starr, 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
John  J.  Duncan, 
William  Archer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Dole, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Bill  Roth, 
John  C.  Danforth, 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
cpmmittee  of  conference 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4242)  to  encourage  economic  growth 
through  reduction  of  tax  rates  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  an  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  Managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
report: 

I.  EXPLANATION  OF  CONFERENCE 

AGREEMENT 
A.  Individual  Income  Tax  Reductions 
1.  Individual  rate  reductions 

House  Wit— Under  present  law,  individual 
income  tax  rates  begin  at  14  percent  on  tax- 
able income  above  $3,400  on  a  joint  return 
and  $2,400  on  a  single  return.  The  rates 
range  up  to  70  percent  on  taxable  incomes, 
in  excess  of  $215,400  on  a  joint  return,  and 
$108,300  on  a  single  return. 

The  highest  marginal  rate  is  70  percent  on 
taxable  income  in  excess  of  $215,400  on  a 
joint  return  and  $108,300  on  a  single  return. 
However,  the  top  rate  on  personal  service 
income  is  limited  to  50  percent  (the  maxi- 
mum tax).  This  rate  applies  above  $60,000    ' 
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on  a  joint  return  and  $41,500  on  a  single 
return. 

A  deduction  from  gross  income  is  allowed 
for  60  percent  of  any  net  capital  gain  for 
the  year.  The  remaining  40  percent  of  any 
net  capital  gain  is  taxed  at  the  ordinary 
rates  up  to  70  percent.  Thus,  the  top  effec- 
.tive  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  is  28  percent 
(70  percent  rate  times  the  40  percent  includ- 
ed in  taxable  income). 

The  capital  gains  deduction  generally  ap- 
plies to  assets  held  more  than  one  year. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  cumulative 
across-the-board  reductions  of  23  percent  by 
1984  on  the  following  schedule: 


ftrtBll 


ini.... 
\m.... 

IN3.... 
1N4.... 


1^4 

10 
19 
23 


Withholding  changes  take  place  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  July  1,  1982,  and  July  1.  1983. 
The  bill  makes  several  other  withholding 
changes  to  give  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  issue  regulations,  which  would  permit 
workers  to  adjust  their  withholding  to  more 
closely  match  their  tax  liability. 

The  House  bill  reduces  the  top  marginal 
rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent  (and, 
thus,  the  maximum  effective  rate  on  capital 
gains  from  28  percent  to  20  percent)  in  1982 
and  repeals  the  maximum  tax  in  1982. 

A  special  alternative  tax  for  1981  provides 
that  a  maximum  20-percent  rate  on  net  cap- 
ital gains  will  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges 
occurring  after  June  8,  1981.  Thus,  this  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  taxable  receipts 
after  June  8,  1981,  of  proceeds  of  sales  or 
exchanges  which  occurred  prior  to  that 
date. 

The  holding  period  for  long-term  capital 
gain  or  loss  treatment  is  reduced  to  6 
months  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 

Senate  amendment.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except 
(1)  that  the  alternative  tax  for  capital  gains 
for  individuals  applies  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes after  June  9,  1981,  and  (2)  there  is 
no  provision  reducing  the  holding  period  for 
capital  gains. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, except  for  technical  changes. 

2.  Deduction  for  two-earner  married  couples 
House  bill.— Under  present  law,  married 

taxpayers  generally  are  treated  as  a  single 
taxpaying  unit.  If  married  taxpayers  elect 
to  file  separate  rather  than  joint  returns, 
they  usually  pay  a  higher  tax.  The  differing 
rate  schedules  for  single  and  married  tax- 
payers give  rise  to  a  marriage  penalty  when 
two  single  wage  earners  of  relatively  equal 
income  marry  each  other. 

The  House  bill  allows  couples  filing  a  joint 
return  a  deduction  in  computing  adjusted 
gross  income  equal  to  a  percentage  of  the 
lower  earning  spouse's  qualified  earned 
income  (up  to  $30,000  of  income).  In  1982, 
the  percentage  will  be  5  percent  (up  to  a 
$1,500  maximum  deduction)  and  in  1983  and 
subsequent  years  the  percentage  will  be  10 
percent  (up  to  a  $3,000  maximum  deduc- 
tion). 

Senate  amemfment.— Same  as  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement—The  conference 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment. 

3.  Indexing 

House  bilL—VndeT  present  law,  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  is  based  on  various  fixed 


amounts  including  the  amounts  that  define 
the  tax  bmckets,  the  zero  bracket  amount, 
and  the  personal  exemption.  These  amounts 
are  set  by  statute  and  are  not  adjusted  for 
inflation. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  income  tax 
brackets,  zero  bracket  amount,  and  personal 
exemption  are  adjusted  for  inflation  (as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index), 
starting  in  1985. 

Senate  amendment— Same  as  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment. 

4.  Individuals   eligible   for  earned  income 
credit 

House  biU.—'So  provision. 

Senate  amendent— Under  present  law,  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  the  earned  income 
credit  include  all  marrried  individuals  enti- 
tled to  a  dependency  exemption  for  a  child, 
surviving  spouses,  and  heads  of  households 
who  maintain  a  household  for  a  child.  In 
each  case,  the  child  must  reside  with  the 
taxpayer  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  an  individ- 
ual would  not  be  eligible  for  the  credit 
unless  he  or  she  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  admitted  as  a  permanent 
resident. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

5.  Child  and  dependent  care  credit 
House  bilL—'So  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law, 
there  is  a  tax  credit  for  20  percent  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  care  of  children  and 
other  dependents  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  taxpayer's  employment,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,000  of  expenditures  for  each 
of  the  taxpayer's  first  two  dependents. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  refund- 
able child  care  credit  equal  to  30  percent  of 
employment-related  expenses  of  taxpayers 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less.  The  credit 
will  be  reduced  by  one  percent  for  each 
$2,000,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  income  above 
$10,000.  For  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross 
income  above  $28,000,  the  credit  rate  will  be 
20  percent.  The  maximum  amount  of  em- 
ployment-related expenses  taken  into  ac- 
count will  be  increased  to  $2,400  (one  de- 
pendent) and  $4,800  (two  or  more  depend- 
ents). Expenditures  for  out-of-home,  nonin- 
stitutional  care  of  a  disabled  spouse  or  de- 
pendent are  made  eligible  for  the  credit.  Ex- 
penditures for  services  provided  by  a  de- 
pendent care  center  not  in  compliance  with 
State  or  local  regulations  will  not  be  eligible 
for  the  credit. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
child  care  provided  by  an  employer  under  a 
written  nondiscriminatory  plan  will  not  be 
included  in  an  employee's  gross  income.  In 
addition,  employers  will  be  entitled  to  a 
credit  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any 
employer-provided  child  and  dependent 
care. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
with  several  modifications.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  the  increased  child  care 
credit  will  not  be  refundable.  In  addition, 
employers  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit 
for  employer-provided  child  and  dependent 
care. 

In  general,  the  provision  is  effective  in 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981.  The  phase-down  of  the  credit  percent- 
age applies  to  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 


6.  Charitable  contributions  deduction  for 

nonitemizers 

House  bill— Under  present  law,  charitable 
contributions  may  be  deducted  from  adjust- 
ed gross  income  in  determining  taxable 
income.  Thus,  in  order  for  an  individual  tax- 
payer to  deduct  charitable  contributions, 
the  taxpayer  must  itemize  deductions. 
Present  law  also  provides  that  charitable 
contributions  are  allowable  as  deductions 
only  if  verified  under  Treasury  regulations. 

The  House  bill  allows  all  taxpayers  to 
deduct  allowable  charitable  contributions 
whether  or  not  they  itemize  deductions. 

The  deduction  would  be  a  percentage  of 
contributions  up  to  a  fixed  dollar  amount  of 
contributions  as  follows: 


Year 

Ptr- 
centage 

Cap 

1982 

25 

1100 

1983 

25 

IM 

1984.. 

_ _  2S 

m 

1985 

50 

1986..    

„    100 

1987 

PlOMiOi 

tm. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  the  House  bill  with  the 
following  limitations: 


Year 

'^'       Cap 

1982 

25             tlOO 

1983 -.. 

25               100 

1984 

25 

1985 

50 

1986 _... 

1987 

_  100 

Pnnm   

a- 
fires. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  with  the  addition  of  a  $300  con- 
tribution cap  in  1984  ($75  maximum  deduc- 
tion). In  addition,  the  conferees  intend  that 
the  Secretary  promulgate  new  regulations 
providing  substantiation  requirements  for 
claiming  the  deduction.  The  contribution 
cap  is  the  same  for  married  taxpayers  filing 
joint  returns  and  single  taxpayers.  The  cap 
is  one-half  the  applicable  amount  for  mar- 
ried taxpayers  filing  separately. 

The  provision  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1981. 
and  applies  to  contributions  made  after  that 
date.  The  provision  will  not  apply  to  contri- 
butions made  after  December  31,  1986. 
7.  Gain  on  sale  of  residence 
a.  Replacement  period  for  rollover  of  gain 

on  sale  of  residence 

House  ftiZZ. —Present  law  provides  for  the 
deferral  of  recognition  or  rollover,  of  gain 
on  the  sale  of  a  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence if  a  new  principal  residence  is  pur- 
chased and  used  by  the  taxpayer  within  a 
period  beginning  18  months  before,  and 
ending  18  months  after,  the  sale.  This  rule 
applies  only  to  the  extent  that  the  purchase 
price  of  the  replacement  residence  equals  or 
exceeds  the  sale  price  of  residence  sold. 

The  House  bill  extends  the  18-month  re- 
placement period  of  present  law  to  2  years. 
This  change  is  effective  for  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  principal  residences  after  July 
20,  1981,  and  for  such  sales  and  exchanges 
with  respect  to  which  the  18-month  rollover 
period  has  not  expired  on  or  before  July  20, 
1981.  It  is  not  effective  for  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  principal  residences  with  respect 
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to  which  the  IB-month  rollover  period  has 
expired  by  July  21,  1981. 

Senate  amendment— No  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

b.  Exclusion  of  gain  on  sale  of  residence 
House  6tH.— Present  law  allows  individuals 

who  have  attained  the  age  of  55  to  elect  a 
one-lime  exclusion  of  up  to  $100,000  of  gain 
on  the  sale  of  their  principal  residence 
(Code  sec.  121).  Generally,  the  individual 
must  have  owned  and  used  the  property  as  a 
principal  residence  for  three  years  or  more 
out  of  the  five-year  (>eriod  preceding  the 
sale. 

The  House  bill  increases  from  $100,000  to 
$125,000  the  amount  of  gain  excludable 
from  gross  income  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  principal  residence  by  an  individual 
who  has  attained  the  age  of  55. 

The  House  bill  is  effective  on  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  a  principal  residence  after  July 
20.  1981. 

Senate  amendment— No  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

c.  Sale  of  residence  by  handicapped  individ- 
ual 

House  bill— Ho  provision 

Senate  amendment.— Present  law  allows 
individuals  who  have  attained  the  age  of  55 
to  elect  a  one-time  exclusion  of  up  to 
$100,000  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  their  princi- 
pal residence.  Generally,  the  individual 
must  have  owned  and  used  the  property  as  a 
principal  residence  for  three  years  or  more 
out  of  the  five-year  period  preceding  the 
sale.  The  Senate  amendment  extends  the 
one-time  election  to  taxpayers  in  situations 
involving  serious  handicaps. 

Conjerence    agreement.— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
8.  Foreign  earned  income 

House  friii.— Present  law  provides  a  variety 
of  deductions  and  exclusions  for  income 
earned  abroad.  The  House  bill  modifies  the 
eligibility  standards  of  present  law  and  re- 
places the  present  system  of  deductions  for 
excess  living  costs  with  an  exclusion  of  a 
portion  of  foreign  earned  income.  The  bona 
fide  residence  test  remains  in  its  present 
form.  However,  an  individual  also  is  eligible 
for  the  special  provisions  if  he  is  present  in 
a  foreign  country  or  countries  for  330  full 
days  in  any  period  of  12  consecutive  months 
(rather  than  510  days  in  any  period  of  18 
consecutive  months  as  under  present  law). 
Individuals  meeting  these  requirements  gen- 
erally may  elect  to  exclude  foreign  earned 
income  attributable  to  the  period  of  foreign 
residence  or  presence  at  an  annual  rate  for 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1.  1982.  of  $75,000.  This  amount  is  increased 
$5,000  a  year  over  the  next  four  years  to 
$95,000.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  phase-in 
period  a  taxpayer  will  be  able  to  exclude  up 
to  $95,000.  In  the  case  of  a  married  couple, 
the  exemption  is  computed  separately  for 
each  qualifying  individual.  The  definition  of 
earned  income  is  identical  to  present  law. 

Once  a  taxpayer  has  elected  to  exclude 
foreign  earned  income  the  election  remains 
in  effect  for  that  year  and  all  future  years. 
The  election  may  be  revoked  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commissioner.  In  addition  the 
election  may  be  revoked  by  the  taxpayer 
without  consent.  However,  if  the  election  is 
revoked  without  consent,  the  taxpayer 
cannot  again  elect  until  the  sixth  taxable 
year  following  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  revocation  was  made. 

If  a  taxpayer  who  elects  to  exclude  for- 
eign earned  income  becomes  a  resident  of 


the  United  States  and  then,  a  number  of 
years  later,  moves  abroad  again,  the  election 
remains  in  effect.  Accordingly,  that  Individ- 
ual would  not  have  to  reelect  the  exclusion 
for  that  later  year.  If  that  individual  does 
not  want  to  be  subject  to  the  exclusion,  he 
would  have  to  revoke  the  election  and  would 
be  barred  from  reelecting  the  exclusion  for 
five  years.  However,  the  Conunissioner 
might,  in  determining  whether  to  consent  to 
a  revocation  of  the  election,  take  into  ac- 
count U.S.  residence  for  a  period  of  a 
number  of  years. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusion  described 
above,  an  individual  may  elect  to  exclude  a 
portion  of  his  income  or.  in  the  case  of 
housing  amounts  not  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer, elect  to  deduct  an  amount  for  hous- 
ing, based  on  his  housing  expenses.  This  ex- 
clusion is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  taxpay- 
er's "housing  expenses"  over  a  base  housing 
amount.  The  term  "housing  expenses" 
means  the  reasonable  expenses  paid  or  in- 
curred during  the  taxable  year  by.  or  on 
behalf  of.  the  individual  for  housing  for  the 
individual  (and  for  his  spouse  and  depend- 
ents, if  they  reside  with  him)  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  term  includes  expenses  attrib- 
utable to  the  housing,  such  as  utilities  and 
insurance,  but  does  not  include  interest  and 
taxes,  which  are  separately  deductible.  If 
the  taxpayer  maintains  a  second  household 
outside  the  United  States  for  his  spouse  and 
dependents  who  do  not  reside  with  him  be- 
cause of  adverse  living  conditions,  then  the 
housing  expenses  of  the  second  household 
also  are  eligible  for  the  exclusion.  Housing 
expenses  are  not  treated  as  reasonable  to 
the  extent  they  are  lavish  or  extravagant 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  base  housing  amount  is  16  percent  of 
the  salary  of  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  whose  salary  grade  is  step  1  of  grade 
GS-14.  Currently,  this  salary  is  $37,871  so 
the  current  base  housing  amount  would  be 
$6,059. 

Housing  costs  attributable  to  amounts 
provided  by  an  employer  of  the  individual  in 
the  course  of  his  employment  are  excluded 
from  gross  income  of  th»  employee. 
Amounts  not  attributed  to  an  employer  are 
to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  computing 
adjusted  gross  income  of  the  employee.  The 
amount  of  the  deduction  is  limited,  subject 
to  a  special  carryover  rule,  to  the  foreign 
earned  income  of  the  individual  which  is  not 
otherwise  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  this  provision.  For  example,  if  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  an  employee  has  foreign 
earned  income  in  1982  of  $100,000  and  quali- 
fying housing  expenses  in  excess  of  the  base 
amount  of  $20,000,  the  individual  may  elect 
and  then  deduct  $75,000  under  the  general 
exclusion  plus  $20,000  for  the  excess  hous- 
ing cost  exclusion.  If,  however,  that  individ- 
ual had  no  foreign  earned  income  for  the 
year,  then  he  could  not  deduct  any  amount 
attributable  to  the  housing  expenses  for  the 
year.  However,  the  special  carryover  rule 
may  allow  the  individual  to  deduct  all  or  a 
portion  of  his  unused  housing  expenses  in 
the  next  taxable  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  individual  who  is 
not  an  employee  and  who  qualifies  for  the 
foreign  earned  income  exclusion,  but  who 
has  housing  expenses  in  excess  of  earned 
income  for  a  year  can  carry  those  expenses 
forward  only  to  the  next  taxable  year  and 
deduct  them  in  that  year  subject  to  the  lim- 
itation in  the  next  year.  In  determining  how 
much  of  the  carried  forward  housing  ex- 
penses could  be  used  in  that  next  year  the 
carried  over  amounts  could  be  used  only 


after  the  housing  expenses  Incurred  in  that 
year. ' 

Deductions  and  credits  attributable  to  ex- 
cluded income  are  not  allowed.  For  example, 
foreign  taxes  paid  on  excluded  income  may 
not  be  credited  against  U.S.  taxes. 

As  under  present  law.  pensions,  and  annu- 
ities, and  income  from  certain  trusts  are  not 
excludable. 

The  bill  extends  the  benefits  of  the  exclu- 
sion to  Individuals  who  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  U.S.  or  any  agency  thereof, 
but  who  are  not  employees  of  the  U.S.  or 
any  agency  thereof.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
bill  extends  the  exclusion  to  certain  over- 
seas Independent  contractors  and  teachers 
at  certain  schools  for  U.S.  dependents  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  U.S.  or  any  agency 
thereof. 

The  bill  retains  with  certain  modifications 
the  present  rule  that  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  furnished  lodging  in  a  camp 
located  in  a  foreign  country  by  or  on  behalf 
of  his  employer  the  camp  shall  be  consid- 
ered part  of  the  business  premises  of  the 
employer  for  purposes  of  section  119,  relat- 
ing to  the  exclusion  from  income  of  the 
value  of  meals  and  lodging  furnished  by  the 
employer.  To  qualify  as  a  camp,  the  lodging 
must  be  furnished  for  the  convenience  of 
the  employer  because  the  place  at  which 
the  services  are  rendered  in  a  remote  area 
where  satisfactory  housing  is  not  otherwise 
available  on  the  open  market.  The  lodging 
must  also  be  located,  as  near  as  practicable, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  at  which  the  indi- 
vidual performs  the  services  and  must  also 
be  in  a  common  area,  or  enclave,  which  is 
not  available  to  the  public  and  which  nor- 
mally accommodates  10  or  more  employees. 
This  provision  differs  from  present  law  pri- 
marily in  that  the  camp  does  not  have  to  be 
in  a  hardship  area  and  need  not  constitute 
substandard  lodging. 

The  bill  retains  the  present  rules  under 
which  an  individual  is  allowed  pro  rata  ben- 
efits in  certain  cases  where  civil  unrest  or 
similar  adverse  conditions  require  an  indi- 
vidual to  leave  the  foreign  country  before 
meeting  the  time  requirements. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  dt  this  provision,  including  regula- 
tions providing  rules  for  cases  in  which  both 
spouses  have  foreign  earned  income  or  file 
separate  returns. 

The  present  rule  extending  the  period 
within  which  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of  a 
principal  residence  must  be  rolled  over  to 
qualify  for  exemption  from  tax  is  retained. 

The  provision  does  not  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  amounts  received  since  December 
31,  1962.  which  are  attributable  to  services 
performed  on  or  before  December  31.  1962. 
and  with  respect  to  which  there  existed  on 
March  12,  1962,  a  right  (whether  forfeitable 
or  nonforfeitable)  to  receive  such  amounts. 
Accordingly,  these  amounts  will  continue 
(as  they  have  since  1962)  to  be  subject  to 


■  For  example,  assume  that  A.  a  U.S.  citizen,  is  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign  country  for  all  of 
1983.  The  citizen  has  no  foreign  earned  income  and 
his  housing  cost  amount  (his  foreign  housing  ex- 
penses over  the  base  amount)  Is  $30,000.  A  gets  no 
deduction  for  housing  costs  in  1983.  In  1984  A  has 
foreign  earned  income  of  $150,000  and  his  housing 
cost  amount  is  again  $30,000.  A  would  be  entitled  to 
an  exclusion  of  $85,000  plus  a  deduction  of  his 
$30,000  housing  cost  amount  paid  in  1984.  In  addi- 
tion A  would  be  permitted  to  deduct  the  $30,000  of 
his  unused  housing  costs  carried  over  from  1983. 


section  911  as  in  effect  before  amendment 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962. 

Finally,  the  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Earned  Income  Act  of  1978  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  report  biannually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  and  effects  of  sec- 
tions 911  and  912  is  changed  to  require  the 
report  as  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment and  each  fourth  calendar  year  there- 
after. 

Senate  amendTnenL-The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  except 
that  the  foreign  earned  income  excluded  is 
the  first  $50,000  plus  one-half  of  the  next 
$50,000,  the  election  is  aimual.  and  the 
housing  exclusion  is  not  limited  to  earned 
income. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

B.  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Provisions 

9.  Capital  cost  recovery  provisions— general 
concept 

House  ftiit— Present  law  is  designed  to  al- 
locate depreciation  deductions  over  the 
period  the  asset  is  used  in  business  so  that 
deductions  for  the  cost  of  an  asset  are 
matched  with  the  income  produced  by  the 
asset. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  present  law 
Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR)  system  is 
terminated  for  recovery  property  placed  in 
ser\'ice  after  December  31,  1980,  and  re- 
placed with  the  Accelerated  Cost  Recovery 
System  (ACRS).  Under  ACRS,  the  cost  of 
an  asset  is  recovered  over  a  predetermined 
period  shorter  than  the  useful  life  of  the 
asset  or  the  period  the  asset  is  lised  to 
produce  income. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment.  To  make  clear  that  the 
repair  allowance  rules  under  the  ADR 
system  do  not  apply  to  recovery  property, 
the  conference  agreement  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  section  263(e). 

10.  Eligible  property 

House  bilL— Under  present  law,  assets 
used  in  a  trade  or  business  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income  are  depreciable  if  they 
are  subject  to  wear  and  tear,  decay  or  de- 
cline from  natural  causes  or  obsolescence. 
Assets  that  do  not  decline  in  value  on  a  pre- 
dictable basis  or  that  do  not  have  a  determi- 
nable useful  life,  such  as  land,  goodwill,  and 
stock,  are  not  depreciable. 

Under  the  House  bill,  most  tangible  depre- 
ciable property  (real  and  personal)  is  cov- 
ered by  the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
(ACRS).  However.  ACRS  does  not  apply  to 

(1)  property  not  depreciated  in  terms  of 
years  (except  certain  railroad  property),  and 

(2)  property  amortized  (e.g..  leasehold  im- 
provements and  low-income  rehabilitation 
expenditures). 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except 
all  racehorses  and  other  horses  over  11 
years  old  are  not  eligible  property.  Thus,  ex- 
cluded horses  are  subject  to  present  law 
rules.  The  useful  life  for  an  excluded  race- 
horse will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  all 
facts  and  circimistances.  The  useful  life  for 
other  horses  over  1 1  years  old  will  be  deter- 
mined under  the  ADR  system. 

Conference  agreement— In  general,  the 
conference  agreement  follows  the  House  bill 
and  Senate  amendment.  However,  under  the 
conference  agreement,  all  horses  are  eligible 
for  ACRS. 


11.  Useful  lives  and  methods 
a.  Personal  property  useful  lives  and  meth- 
ods 

House  6i/L— Under  present  law,  a  principal 
method  used  to  determine  useful  lives  for 
personal  property  is  the  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  (ADR)  system. 

Under  the  ADR  system,  the  Treasury,  on 
the  Basis  of  actual  industry  experience, 
specifies  a  midpoint  life  for  equipment  used 
in  most  industries.  Taxpayers  may  elect 
lives  20  percent  longer  or  shorter  than  the 
midpoint  life.  ADR  midpoint  lives  for  equip- 
ment range  from  2.5  years  for  certain  spe- 
cial manufacturing  tools  to  50  years  for  cer- 
tain public  utility  equipment. 

For  assets  not  eligible  for  ADR  and  for 
taxpayers  who  do  not  elect  ADR.  useful 
lives  are  determined  according  to  the  facts 
and  circumstances  pertaining  to  each  asset 
or  by  agreement  between  the  taxpayer  and 
the  IRS. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  eligible  per- 
sonal profjerty  (and  certain  real  property)  is 
recovered  over  3.  5.  10.  or  15  years.  TTie  clas- 
sification of  property  by  recovery  period  is 
as  follows: 

3  years Autos.  light-duty 

trucks.  R&D  equip- 
ment and  personal 
property  with  an 
ADR  midpoint  life  of 
4  years  of  less. 

5  years Most  other  equipment 

except  long-lived 

public  utility  proper- 
ty. Also  includes 
single  purpose  agri- 
cultural structures 
and  p»etroleum  stor- 
age facilities,  which 
are  designated  as  sec- 
tion 1245  property 
under  the  bill. 

10  years Public  utility  property 

with  an  ADR  mid- 
point life  greater 
than  18  but  not 
greater  than  25 
years:  railroad  tank 
cars;  and  real  proper- 
ty with  an  ADR  mid- 
point life  of  12.5 
years  or  less  (e.g., 
theme  park  struc- 
tures). 

15  years Public  utility  property 

with  an  ADR  mid- 
point life  exceeding 
25  years. 


Under  a  flexibility  provision,  taxpayers 
may  elect  to  use  one  of  two  longer  recovery 
periods  as  set  forth  below: 

Optional  periods 

Property: 

3-year  prof)erty 5  and  12  years 

5-year  property 12  and  25  years 

10-year  property 25  and  35  years 

15-year  property 35  and  45  years. 


Under  present  law,  taxpayers  may  use  the 
straight-line  method,  a  declining  balance 
method  at  a  rate  up  to  20C-percent  of  the 
straight-line  rate,  or  the  sum  of  the  years- 
digits  method  with  respect  to  new  personal 
property.  For  used  personal  property,  tax- 
payers may  use  either  the  straight-line 
method  or  a  declining  balance  method  at  a 


rate  up  to  150-percent  of  the  straight-line 
rate. 

Under  the  House  bill,  taxpayers  havt  the 
option  to  use  the  straight-line  method  over 
the  regular  or  optional  longer  recovery 
period  or  a  prescribed  accelerated  method 
over  the  regular  recovery  period.  The  pre- 
scribed accelerated  method  for  property 
placed  in  service  in  the  following  years  is 
based  on  depreciation  methods  as  set  forth 
below,  using  a  half-year  convention  and  no 
salvage  value  limitation: 


Pretcribed  method 

Year  property 
placed  in 
service: 
1981-1984 150    percent    declining 

balance,  changing  to 

straight-line 
1985 175    percent    declining 

balance,  changing  to 

SYD 
After  1985 200    percent    declining 

balance  changing   to 

SYD. 


Senate  ameTidment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  generally  the  same  as  the  House 
bill,  except  residential,  manufactured  homes 
and  certain  public  utility  property  are  in- 
cluded in  the  10-year  class  and  certain  ix>llu- 
tion  control  equipment  is  included  in  the  3- 
year  class.  Residential  mobile  homes  that 
are  section  1250  property  are  included  in 
the  10-year  class  instead  of  the  15-year  real 
property  class.  Electric  utility  coal-fired 
burners  and  boilers  that  either  replace,  or 
are  conversions  of.  oil-  or  gas-fired  burners 
or  boilers  are  included  in  the  10-year  class 
instead  of  the  15-year  public  utility  proper- 
ty class.  Related  equipment  necessary  to 
convert  such  burners  or  boilers  to  coal  use. 
such  as  fuel-handling  equipment,  are  also 
included  in  the  10-year  class.  Replacement 
and  converted  coal-fired  burners  and  boilers 
(and  related  conversion  equipment)  used  in 
a  major  fuel-burning  installation  are  includ- 
ed in  the  10-year  class  to  the  extent  such 
equipment  is  not  otherwise  3-year.  5-year,  or 
10-year  property.  Qualified  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  is  in  the  3-year  class  if  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  coal-fired  burners 
and  boilers  that  are  replacements  or  conver- 
sions of  burners  or  boilers  in  electric  utility 
powerplants  and  major  fuel-burning  instal- 
lations. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
and  Senate  amendment,  except  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  horses  and  coal  utiliza- 
tion property.  Residential  manufactured 
homes  that  are  section  1250  property  are  in- 
cluded in  the  10-year  class.  Race  horses  over 
2  years  old  when  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  and  other  horses  over  12  years  old 
when  placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  are 
included  in  the  3-year  class.  Other  horses 
are  included  in  the  5-year  class.  Qualified 
pollution  control  equipment  related  to  coal 
utilization  property  is  not  included  in  the  3- 
year  class.  Such  property,  to  the  extent  it  is 
not  amortized  under  section  169.  is  included 
in  the  5-year  class  or  15-year  public  utility 
property  class,  depending  on  whether  such 
property  is  public  utility  property.  Burners 
and  boilers  using  coal  (including  lignite)  as  a 
primary  fuel  (and  related  necessary  equip- 
ment) that  either  replace  or  are  conversions 
of  oil-  or  gas-fired  burners  or  boilers  are  in- 
cluded in   the   10-year  class  only  if  such 
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equipment  is  used  in  an  public  utility  power-  prior  depreciation  taken  exceeds  what  using  the  straight-line  method  over  the  re- 
plant, would  have  l)een  allowable  if  straight-line  maining  7  years.  Transactions  subject  to 
b.  Real  property  depreciation  had  been  used  (sec.  1250).  In  this  rule  are  sale-leasebacks  and  transfers 

House  W/i— P»res€nt  IRS  guideline  lives  "^^  *^***  °'  installment  sales  of  personal  and  between  other  related  persons  as  defined  in 
range  from  40  to  60  years  for  real  properly  '"^*'  property,  the  recognition  of  any  gain  the  anti-chuming  rules  and  transactions  de- 
but ATtiisti  iivps  piaimori  iinrtpr  a  forte  onH  realized  can  be  deferred  (sec.  453).  scribed  in  section  332  (other  than  a  transac- 
circu^t^«s  appS  mfy  be  shorter  '''"'"  ^^e  House  bill  the  treatment  of  tion  to  which  section  334(b)(2)  applies).  351. 
Non-residential  property  may  be  depreciat-  P^"°"*'  Property  is  unchanged,  except  that  361.  371(a).  374(a),  721,  or  731. 
ed  using  a  150  percent  declining  balance  l^i^, 'fta*^f"L^'r«f./,^«,'i^n?,n^^^^^  ^"  averaging  convention  for  personal 
method  (if  new)  or  the  straight-line  method  "y  installment  sales  treatment  to  the  extent  property  is  built  into  the  proposed  recovery 
New  residential  property  may  be  depreciat-  lrf^^Thi°".J!^tfi  t^^JiZ  Iwiio^n^ThP  percentages.  The  NOL  carry  back  is  ex- 
ed  using  straight-line,  the  200  percent  de-  t?p»Tminf  nf'^iflnHa??pai^rnr^r.v  i  Jnn^  ^^"**^**-  '"  **"^"''-  '°  20  years.  However, 
dining  balance  method,  or  the  sum  of  the  rh^n^/n  t^p  fr«r,lpit  «  nn^^^^^^^  ^°^  °'  *  financial  institution  are  carried 
years-digiu  method.  Used  residential  may  ^iL^nrU^v  i=  ,1^1h!^i»H  .f  ?i^I  f^fPin^  ^'^^  ^°  ^^^^^  '^^  '=*"'^*^  ^°"'*'"'^  ^  "^^^  »« 
use  up  to  the  125  percent  declining  balance  ff^^i  L^^I^'EilTpS  u  f  Jrf   Hnwivpr'  ""**"  P""^"^"'  '** 

method  (if  20  years  useful  life  is  remaining)  ^^r  ^^^r^^^^^f^^f^fr^^^^?^^^^^^  ^*^'"''«  amendment. -The  Senate  amend- 

or  straight-line.  Taxpayer  may  use  different  f°  n^r  ^n  1.^^^]/^^  LTh*^^^^^  ""^"^  ^°»°*^  *^^  «°"«^  b'"  ""^^P'  ^^'^  NOL 

lives    for    each   separate    component   of   a  ""^If/ Zitfarv  fn^nmrfn^^^^^^  carryover  period  is  extended   to   10  years 

building,    such    as    plumbing,    wiring,    etc.  nHn^n/n'^I'LTfaTpn  rather  than  20  years,  in  addition,  the  carry- 

(component  depreciation)  or  use  a  single  life  seriatrT^ndmlnL-TYie  Senate  amend  *"'^''  P*"*^  ^°'"  operating  losses  that  receive 

for  the  building  and  all  components  (com-  n^f^^U  the^eTthe  Housfprov^i^  ^  tVe'^nabiHtro/  t^hTt'ax'oare'?'  to  Vrrv' 

posite  depreciation).  Cort/ercnce    agreement -The    conference  i^.i^'fj^f.^l"?;  °f  !„!  ^"?T!  » °  ^*^^^^ 

Under  the  House  bill,  real  property  is  as-  agreement    follows    the    "House    bUl    and  ^'^^  '°^^  agamst  any  year  the  taxpayer 

signed  a  15-ycar  recovery  period,  but  tax-  ^nate  Amendment  **®  *  '■^*'  *^'*^^  investment  trust  (REIT)  is 

payers  may  elect  a  35-  or  45-year  extended  77  "     ameiiamein.  extended  from  8  to  U  years.  The  carryover 

recovery  period.  *^'  flexibility  period  for  financial  institutions  remains  at  5 

For  all  teal  property,  taxpayers  have  the  Hoxise  6iW.— Under  present  law.  taxpayers  years,  and  the  carryover  period  for  Cuban 
option  to  use  ( 1 )  an  accelerated  method  (200  have  several  options  that  permit  flexibility  expropriation  losses  remains  at  20  years, 
percent  declining  balance  to  straight-line)  '"  computing  depreciation  deductions  and  Conference  agreement— T)\e  conference 
over  the  15-year  recovery  period,  or  (2)  net  operating  losses.  Taxpayers  have  an  agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and 
straight-line  over  either  the  15-year  period  option  to  use  a  useful  life  20  percent  shorter  Senate  amendment,  except  the  NOL  carry- 
or  the  optional  extended  period  chosen,  or  longer  than  the  ADR  midpoint  life,  over  period  is  extended  to  15  years.  Net  op- 
Composite  depreciation  is  required.  There  is  an  option  to  use  straight-line  or  ac-  crating  losses  of  a  financial  institution  are 

Senate  amendmenL— The  Senate  amend  celerated  methods,  where  allowed.  In  deter-  carried  back  10  years  and  forward  5  years  as 

ment  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  except  mining  the  date  of  additions  to  and  retire-  under  present  law.  The  carryover  period  for 

that  ( 1 )  residential  property  other  than  low-  ments  from  a  depreciation  account,  taxpay-  Cuban  expropriation  losses  remains  at  20 

income  housing  is  depreciated  using  the  150-  ers  have  an  option  to  use  an  averaging  con-  years, 

percent  declining  balance  method,  and  (2)  vention  for  personal  property.  In  general.  ,-  En-nines  and  nrof its 

nonresidential  property  is  depreciated  using  net  operating  losses  and  operating  losses  of  '             8          P 

the  150-percent  declining  balance  method,  certain  insurance  companies  may  be  carried  House  btZt- Distributions  by   a  corpora- 

except  that  the  175-percent  declining  bal-  back  three  years  and  forward  seven  years.  t'on  to  its  shareholders  are  taxable  as  divi- 

ance  method  applies  in  1985-1990.  Under  the  House  bill  taxpayers  have  an  dends  only  to  the  extent  the  distribution  is 

Conference    agreement- The    conference  option  to  use  one  of  two  additional  recovery  out  of  current  or  accumulated  earnings  and 

agreement    follows    the    House    bill    and  periods  that  are  longer  than  the  recovery  profits.  Earnings  and  profits  for  U.S.  corpo- 

Senate  amendment,  except  that  real  proper-  period  prescribed  for  each  class  of  property,  rations  are  computed,  under  present  law, 

ty  other  than  low-income  housing  is  depreci-  In  addition,  taxpayers  have  an  option  to  use  using    straight-line    depreciation    over   the 

ated  using  the  175-percent  declining  balance  an  accelerated  or  straight-line  method  over  useful  life  of  property.  The  20-percent  ADR 

method,     changing     to     the     straight-line  the  regular  recovery  period.  useful  life  variance  may  be  used  to  deter- 

method  to  maximize  acceleration.  As  under  the  present  Treasury  regulations  mine  the  useful  life  for  this  purpose.  Under 

12.  Special  depreciation  for  small  business  '°''  ^^e  ADR  system,  each  member  of  an  af-  the  House  bill,  earnings  and  profits  for  U.S. 
!,          h  II     IT  rf                 t  1        th  filiated  group  of  corporations  generally  may  corporations  are  based  on  straight-line  de- 

^/^o^ilTioi  „,"!  •          present  law.  there  are  ^^ke  its  own  flexibility  elections  with  re-  preciation  over  extended  recovery  periods  as 

Tn  .vfp  HpnrL,,,f^n    f  ^f^J^'^^^''^  applicable  rt  to  property  it  places  in  service.  Howev-  set  forth  below: 

npi   T^P^I^^i      h               /  *  ^'"*"  h"^"  er.  if  the  affiliated  group  files  a  consolidat- 

rtP^irf^n  for     Ln  f  *  y    V       '  ^^^^^  "  ^^  ^^^  "-etum.  the  availability  of  separate  Extended  recovery  period 

Hnn  fn  an  an,nnn,  n  t     ^^^  _year  deprecia-  elections  will  depend  on  the  applicable  con-  Property:                                                   Years 

nf^hP  ^c^orr,  <,?h.p  nf      ?^  f ''"f.T  solidated  return  regulations  prescribed  by        3-year  property 5 

ThP  o  J^f  ,hp  n  «„    ,  '^^h'I^  ^ M^^-  the  Treasury.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  do        5-year  property 12 

^^n    ?nVn.,nP    ^aT  nL         """"l    tli^ll  ""^  '^"^ail  Treasury  authority  to  prescribe         10-year  property 25 

«9on(Sf  ?nr   inZi^H.aT      H      f^f    ^^-^.  Consolidated  retum  rulcs.  including  thosc         15-year  property 35 

r^»^   xhn        K                          ^JJi.^"'"  relating  to  cost  recovery  elections. 

return),     i  hus.    the    maximum    additional  Further,  although  a  transferee  of  proper-  If.    to   compute   the   recovery   deduction 

f!!l,^r^n',^f  nl^'f       "^^^"''1'°."..'^  """'•^*f  ty,  in  general,  may  elect  a  recovery  period  under  section  168.  a  taxpayer  uses  a  recov- 

to  J2.000  ($4,000  for  individuals  filing  a  joint  q^  method  different  from  that  elected  by  ery  period  longer  than  the  applicable  ex- 

'"^'ilif^L,.  „  .  ,,           ,         ..       ,_„       .  the  transferor,  appropriate  restrictions  are  tended  recovery  period  described  above,  the 

oiL»«  ^?Zlt       ^  I  ^^  .'°"    "  !."'l  T  imposed  to  prevent  the  use  of  asset  trans-  taxpayer  must  use  such  longer  period  in  lieu 

Kr.  Lv         ^"  flection  to  immediately  ^^^  ^  ^  mechanism  to  change  the  recovery  of  the  regular  extended  period  to  compute 

nplona  T„T,t           .''° «  nnn"^*  *"■  "^^'^  Period  or  method  for  property  acquired  in  earnings  and  profits.  Thus,  if  a  taxpayer 

?a^  ^nH  ?o«^   .7^i;nn       ,a^«2°°  l^WA^^  'I]  "n    intercompany    transfer    from    another  elects  to  use  the  optional  25-year  recovery 

iionoo  in  vpa     aff     i^R^  member  of  an  affiliated  group  or  in  certain  period  to  compute  the  recovery  deduction 

ci^/i  i™„„w!;!-  /    ^T-X:     c.       .              ^  ot^er  related  party  transfers  and  nonrecog-  for  5-year  property  placed  in  service  in  a 

mfn^t  tv,»^flp  ,    .i~H                    ^"^  nition  transactions.  For  transfers  subjp'-t  to  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer  must  use  the  25- 

ToVfrrilfrf  T«^P^.«f    ThP^""  rnnfpr-  n  ^hcse  restrictions,  the  transferee  must  "step  year  period  to  compute  earnings  and  profiU 

ag?eetem"fo.o'wsTht"Sse%t"rnd  into  the  shoes"  of  the  transferor  with  re-  with  respect  to  such  property^ 

Senate  amendment  sped  to  the  recovery  period  and  method  of  Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 

■  the  transferred  property.  This  rule  applies  ment  is  generally  the  same  as  the  House 

13.  Recapture  of  depreciation  only  to  the  extent  the  basis  in  the  transfer-  bill,  except  the  special  rule  relating  to  the 
House  ftiZt —Under  present  law,  gain  on  ee's  hands  equals  the  transferors  adjusted  use  of  recovery  periods  longer  than  the  pre- 

the  disposition  of  personal  property  is  treat-  basis.  For  example,  assume  the  transferor  scribed  extended  recovery  period  does  not 

ed  as  ordinary  income  rather  than  capital  elected  to  use  a  12-year  life  for  5-year  prop-  apply. 

gain   to   the  extent   of   prior   depreciation  erty  and  the  straight-line  method.  Assume  Conference    agreement— The    conference 

taken  (sec.  1245).  Gain  on  the  disposition  of  also  that  the  transfer  occurred  5  years  after  agreement  generally  follows  both  the  House 

real  property  is  treated  as  ordinary  income  the   property   was   placed   in  service.   The  bill  and  Senate  amendment,  except  a  longer 

rather  than  capital  gain  only  to  the  extent  transferee    must    depreciate    the    property  recovery  period  to  compute  earnings  and 
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profiU  U  required  if  such  longer  period  U  taxable  income  that  is  eligible  for  the  pref-  Under  the  house  bill,  the  regular  credit 

used  to  compute  the  recovery  deduction.  erential  50-percent  maximum  tax  rate.  amount  is  as  follows: 

16.  Depreciation  of  assets  held  outside  the  Under  the  House  bill,  the  amount  of  the  Credit 
United  States  tax  preference  item  for  accelerated  depre- 
House  6t/Z. -Under  present  law.  property  f't,"°"   "*  ^^1  ^""^^  °^  ^^^  depreciation 

used    predominantly    outride    the    United  i^^"  °nnL«Kit  ""°""^  .'^*^  would  have  credit 

States  may  be  depreciated  using  useful  lives  ^^hnH  nv!^  nltc^v^n     ^L  «'™'8ht-lme  Recovery  period  (years):                   (perxxnU 

based  on   facts  and  circumstances  or  the  "«thod  over  prescribed  periods  as  set  forth        3 j 

guideline  lives  under  the  ADR  system,  but  p^'°*-                                                                        5. 10  and  15 10 

the  20-percent  useful  life  variance  may  not  Prescribed  period 

be  used.  Accelerated  methods  of  deprecia-  Property:                                                  Years  ,,„_„,,  „«p„rf„p„/     thp  cp„otp  .^^„a 

tion  generally  may  be  used  with  respect  to       3-year  property 5  JmJ  the^eTthl  HouJl^m 

such  property.  The  investment  Ux  credit        5-year  property 8  rL^^^I^^n^jrVt^^-^r.,.^,.^ 

generally  is  not  allowed  for  such  property        10-year  property 15  aS^eT  foUow/X    hSL    b"n  ^^ 

(sec.  48(a)(2)).                                                          15-year  property 15  Sl^telmen<teiert 

The  House  bill  provides  that  foreign  per-        15-year  personal  property 22  '^"^^^  amenomeni,. 

sonal  property  is  depreciated  using  the  200-  «jo„„#^  „„»„w^o«»     ti,     o       .              j  c.  Used  property  limitation 

percent  declining  balance  method.'changing  mfn^i^  th^slSre  a^"tJe  prSonTrhe  "°^'    W^-Under    present    law.    only 

to  the  straight-line  method,  over  the  ADR  SoSse  bill                              Provision  of  the  jioo.ooo  of  used  property  is  eligible  for  the 

midpoint  life  in  effect  for  the  property  on  Conference    agreement-The    conference  investment  credit. 

January  1,  1981.  or  12  years  if  no  ADR  mid-  agreement    follows    the    House    bill    and  "^^e  House  bill  raises  the  limiution  to 

point  life  is  in  effect  at  such  time.  Taxpay-  Senate  amendment  $125,000  in  1981  and  to  $150,000  in  1985. 

ers  have  the  option  to  use  the  straight-line  ,0  Dp„„iar  invp«»mpnt  rrprtit  SenaU  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 

raethod  over  the  regular  recovery  period  i»- «eguiar  investment  credit  ment  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

(ADR  midpoint  life  or  12  years,  whichever  is  o-  EHgibility  Conference    agreement— The    conference 

applicable)  or  an  optional  recovery  period.  House  bilL—The  regular  investment  credit  agreement    follows    the    House    bill    and 

Foreign  real  property  is  depreciated  over  under  present  law  applies  to  tangible  per-  Senate  amendment. 

35  years  using  the  150-percent  declining  bal-  sonal  property  and  other  tangible  property  d.  Recapture  of  credit 

ance  method,  changing  to  the  straight-line  used  In  connection  with  manufacturing,  pro-  „_„„  k,„     it„h„,  „,»=„„,  i,„,  »>,    „„Hi, 

method.  Taxpayers  have  the  option  to  use  duction.  or  certain  other  activities  not  in-  "°'"^  btlL-VndeT  present  law.  the  credit 

the  straight-line  method  over  35  or  45  years,  eluding  distribution.  Petro^um  ^or^e    a-  i' r^ff  t?fe  "^tual  UI^^^p  "h»d  "JIZ 

Senate  amendment-The  Senate  amend-  cilities  are  ineligible  unless  used  in  connec-  ll^.  t^Hpti^i^  ,hi  a^n  mt  nf  .rpH^ 

ment  is  generally  the  same  as  the  House  tion   with   production.   Property   used  pre-  "^n^r**f^'^'"L  hliw^^i^ 

bill,  except  the  definition  of  railroad  rolling  dominately  outside  the  Uniled  States  is  not  „,^!i?" 'pL^v  ^^^u>n  J^^ 

stock  that  is  considered  a  foreign  asset  is  eligible.  Although  there  is  an  exception  per-  ^r^pnfrrP^  ^nr  P^h  vpar  fhP  ZJlVv  ?' 

changed.  Under  present  law.  property  used  mitting  the  credit  for  railroad  rolling  stock  ^[h  th^"^'*"  ^°' ^^,'^,^?/,i^f.  ^I^'f^'^Lf 

ouUide  the  United  Slates  for  more  than  of  a  domestic  railroad  that  is  used  within  he>d- Thi^,  no  recapture  is  required  for  eli- 

half  the  taxable  year  generally  is  considered  and  without  the  United  States,  leased  rai"  f '^n„^r,^'v      '^f Y "  °f  ^^'^^^  Property  ac- 

a  foreign  asset.   However,   railroad  rolling  road  rolling  stock  used  within  and  without  ht*'i*Lp„^'*l,^°npVfv  h^  h  f^'ftf  ipa^.t^f  ^^^^^^ 

stock  owned  by  a  U.S.  railroad  and  used  the  United  Slates  is  not  eligible.  ble  3-year  property  held  for  at  lea^t  3  yeare. 

both  within  and  without  the  United  States  The  House  bill  adds  to  eligible  property  Senate  amendment^-The  Senate  amend- 

is  not  considered  a  foreign  asset.  Under  the  facilities  used  for  storage  of  petroleum  and  '"!,"'^  f  ^"^  "^"^  ^  '"^  ,  °'i?f  ""'•     , 

Senate  amendment,  rolling  slock  leased  by  a  its  primary  products,  even  if  used  in  connec-  Conference    agreement-The    conference 

U.S.    person    and    used    to   and   from    the  lion  with  distribution.  Primary  products  of  ^""eement    follows    the    House    bill    and 

United  Stales  is  not  considered  a  foreign  petroleum  means  the  primary  products  of  **"*te  amendment 

asset.  Rolling  stock  owned  by  a  U.S.  railroad  oil  as  defined  under  the  DISC  regulations  e.  Carryover  of  credit      ^ 

and  used  to  and  from   the  United  States.  (Treas.  Reg.  81.993-3(g)(3)(i)).  //ouse  6i7L -Under  present  law.  unused  in- 

rather  than  within  and  without  the  United  Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend-  vestment   credits   may   be   carried   back    3 

Stales,  is  not  considered  a  foreign  asset.  ment  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except  years  and  forward  7  years. 

Conference    agteiinent-The    conference  leased  railroad  rolling  stock  of  a  U.S.  person  The    House    bill    extends    the    carryover 

agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill  used  to  and  from  the  U.S.  is  added  to  eligi-  period  to  20  years. 

and  Senate  amendment,  except  with  respect  ble  property.  Also,  the  present  law  excep-  SenaU  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
to  the  railroad  rolling  stock  provisions  of  tion.  which  applies  to  rolling  stock  of  a  do-  ment  extends  the  carryover  period  to  10 
the  Senate  amendment.  Under  the  confer-  mestic  railroad  used  "within  and  without"  years. 

ence  agreement,  railroad  rolling  stock  used  the  United  Slates,  is  modified  so  that  it  ap-  Conference    agreement- The    conference 

within  and  without  the  United  States  is  not  plies  only   to  rolling  stock   used   "to  and  agreement  extends  the  carryover  period  to 

treated  as  a  foreign  asset,  whether  it  is  from"  the  United  States.  15  years. 

owned  by  a  U.S.  railroad  or  is  leased  by  a  Conference    agreement— The    conference  ,«    ia„-^»ii,o.!««   ,..1^0  r^^  „..ki:„  ...in... 

U.S.  person.  However,  this  provision  does  agreement    follows    the    House    bill    and  ^^or^^TT*  '^"°"   '"'^^  ^°'  *'"'""'  "'""^ 

not  apply  to  rolling  stock  subject  to  a  long-  Senate  amendment,  except  with  respect  to  P    pe    y 

term  lease  to  a  foreign  person.  Thus,  rolling  the   Senate    provision    for    railroad    rolling  House  6iZi.— Under  present  law.  a  public 

stock  leased  on  a  long-term  basis  and  used  stock.  The  conference  agreement  adds  to  eli-  utility  may  use  an  accelerated  depreciation 

outside  the  United  States  more  than  half  gible  property  railroad  rolling  stock  that  is  method  only  if  it  also  uses  a  normalization 

the   taxable   year  is  considered   a   foreign  leased  by  a  U.S.  person  and  used  within  and  method  of  accounting,  unless  the  company 

asset  unless  it  is  owned  by  a  U.S.  railroad.  without  ine  United  States,  and  retains  the  ^^^   now-through   accounting   for  acceler- 

17.  Add-on  minimum  tax  and  maximum  tax  Present  law  "within  and  without"  exception  fted  depreciation  in  1969  _  A  public  utility 
wn„«..  hill  nnH»r  n,pcp„.  i,„,  .IK  ^or  roUing  stock  of  a  domestic  railroad,  that  must  normalize  accelerated  deprecia- 
House  btlL-Vnder  present  law.  a  15-per-  Teased  railroad  Dronertv  is  not  elitrihlp  if  it  tion  may  use  the  ADR  sy.stem  only  if  it  nor- 

cent  minimum  tax  is  imposed  on  a  portion  ^S^on  f  iSer^^  ba^is  to  a  ^^^^^^  mallzes  certain  differences  between  the 
of  a  taxpayers  Items  of  tax  preference.  Ac-  pers^^'^  ^  *"  ADR  useful  life  and  the  ratemaking  useful 
celerated  depreciation  on  leased  personal  A„',.„,„f„  w/  hfe  of  eligible  property.  Similariy,  a  utility 
property  is  an  item  of  tax  preference  for  "■  ^J^ouni  oj  creau  ^^^^  ^^^  normalize  accelerated  deprecia- 
taxpayers  other  than  corporations  (includ-  House  btZi.— Under  present  law.  the  ^^^^  ^^y^^  normalize  the  investment  tax 
ing  subchapter  S  corporations  and  personal  amount  of  regular  credit  is  determined  as  credit.  In  addition,  some  utilities  not  re- 
holding  companies).  Accelerated  deprecia-  follows:  quired  to  normalize  accelerated  depreciation 
tion  on  real  property  Is  an  Item  of  tax  pref-  Creait  ^^e  required  to  normalize  all  or  part  of  the 
erence  for  all  taxpayers.  The  amount  of  the  investment  credit. 

preference  item  is  the  excess  of  depreciation  Under  the  House  bill,  except  as  provided 

Uken  over  what  would  have  been  allowable  Credit  in  relevant  transition  rules,  normalization 

using    the   straight-line    method   over   the  Estimated  useful  life  (years):            (percent)  of  accelerated  depreciation,  useful  lives,  and 

property's   useful   life  (the  ADR  midpoint        Less  than  3 „ 0  the  Investment  credit  is  mandatory  for  all 

life  for  property  depreciated  under  the  ADR  3-4 „ 3Vi  public  utilities  with  respect  to  property  de- 
system).   The    taxpayers    total    preference        5-6 6%  predated   under    ACRS.    Under   transition 

items  reduce  the  amount  of  personal  service  7  or  moreli                                                  10  rules,  taxpayers  are  considered  to  satisfy 
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the  new  normalization  requirements  for  de- 
preciation or  the  investment  credit  under  a 
rate  order  that  complies  with  the  present 
law  requirements  if  (1)  the  rate  order  was 
put  into  effect  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act  and  will  expire  by  its  terms,  and 
(2)  a  superseding  rate  order  is  put  into 
effect  complying  with  the  new  applicable 
normalization  requirement. 

Senate  amendment.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  normalization  provisions  that 
generally  are  the  stune  as  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill.  The  Senate  amendment  does 
not  provide  a  transition  rule  relating  to  the 
investment  credit  normalization  rules.  The 
Senate  amendment  contains  a  provision 
giving  the  Secretary  authority,  until  Con- 
gress takes  further  action,  to  prescribe  any 
regulations  necessary  or  appropriate  to  de- 
termine whether  the  new  depreciation  nor- 
malization requirements  have  been  met. 

Conference  agreement.— The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
and  Senate  amendment  with  certain  techni- 
cal modifications  to  the  transition  rules. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  normal- 
ization of  the  investment  credit  is  mandato- 
ry but  a  transition  rule  for  investment 
credit  normalization  is  provided.  Also  the 
Secretary  is  given  authority  to  prescribe 
regulations  relating  to  the  new  depreciation 
normalization  rules. 
20.  Investment  credit  at-risk  limitation 

House  bill— Under  present  law,  there  is  no 
at-risk  limitation  on  the  allowance  of  invest- 
ment credits.  Under  the  House  bill,  the  al- 
lowance of  investment  credits  is  subject  to 
an  at-risk  limitation.  The  limitation  applies 
to  business  activities,  the  losses  from  which 
are  subject  to  limitation  under  the  at-risk 
rules  of  section  465.  engaged  in  by  individ- 
uals, subchapter  S  corporations,  and  certain 
closely  held  corporations.  The  investment 
credit  is  not  allowed  with  respect  to 
amounts  invested  in  qualifying  property  to 
the  extent  the  invested  amounts  are  not  at 
risk,  within  the  meaning  of  section  465(b) 
(without  regard  to  subsection  (b)(5)).  An  ex- 
ception is  provided  for  certain  direct  or 
guaranteed  governmental  loans  and  certain 
amounts  borrowed  from  banks,  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  credit  unions,  or  insurance 
companies.  These  amounts  owed  to  quali- 
fied lenders  are  considered  at  risk  even  if 
the  taxpayer  is  not  personally  required  to 
repay  the  debt. 

Senate  amendment—The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  generally  the  same  as  the  House 
bill,  except  that  the  exception  for  certain 
qualified  lenders  is  expanded  to  include  in- 
dependent third  party  lenders,  and  an  ex- 
ception is  added  for  seller  financing  in  cer- 
tain investments  in  energy  property.  The 
Senate  amendment  modifies  the  exception 
for  qualified  lenders  by  adding  a  minimum 
20-percent  at-risk  investment  requirement 
(determined  without  regard  to  the  qualified 
lender  exception),  by  requiring  that  the  bor- 
rower and  the  seller  or  manufacturer  of  the 
property  be  unrelated,  and  by  adding  to  the 
list  of  qualified  lenders  pension  trusts  and 
unrelated  third  parties  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  loaning  money. 

As  under  the  House  provision,  a  qualified 
lender  may  not  be  the  person  from  which 
the  taxpayer  acquires  the  eligible  property 
(or  a  person  related  to  such  supplier)  nor  a 
person  who  receives  a  fee  with  respect  to 
the  taxpayer's  investment  (or  a  person  re- 
lated to  such  promoter).  For  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  a  pension  trust  or  com- 
mercial lender  is  related  to  the  taxpayer, 
the  supplier,  or  the  promoter,  a  special  addi- 
tional related  party  rule  is  provided.  Under 


the  special  additional  related  party  rule  the 
rules  of  section  267(b)  and  707(b)(1)  are  ap- 
plied, except  that  "more  than  0  percent"  is 
substituted  for  "more  than  50  percent." 

As  under  current  law,  the  substance  of  a 
transaction  rather  than  its  form  will  govern 
whether  it  will  be  characterized  as  a  loan,  a 
lease,  or  a  sale. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contains  a 
safe  harbor  rule  for  certain  loans  related  to 
certain  energy  property.  Amounts  borrowed 
with  respect  to  these  types  of  property 
would  be  considered,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, at  risk,  even  though  such  amounts 
are  not  otherwise  considered  at  risk  under 
the  bill.  In  order  to  qualify  under  the  safe 
harbor,  the  taxpayer  must  have  an  invest- 
ment in  the  property  that  Is  at  risk  with  re- 
spect to  at  least  25  percent  of  the  unadjust- 
ed basis  of  the  property  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  safe  harbor  rules).  In  ad- 
dition, any  nonrecourse  financing  for  the 
property  (other  than  financing  by  a  quali- 
fied lender  that  is  considered  at  risk)  must 
be  a  level  payment  loan.  A  level  payment 
loan  is  a  loan  repaid  in  substantially  equal 
installments  including  both  principal  and 
interest. 

If  the  taxpayer  does  not  make  adequate 
repayments  of  loan  principal,  some  of  the 
credit  allowed  will  be  recaptured,  and  addi- 
tional interest  added  to  the  increase  in  tax, 
determined  as  if  the  increase  in  tax  were  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  property  was 
placed  in  service.  The  determination  of 
whether  the  taxpayer  has  made  the  requi- 
site repayments  of  loan  principal  is  made  at 
the  end  of  the  second  taxable  year  following 
the  year  the  property  was  placed  in  service 
and  each  succeeding  year.  Generally,  credits 
are  recaptured  to  the  extent  they  are  attrib- 
utable to  any  principal  payments  that  have 
not  been  made  under  the  level  payment 
loan  standard.  If  the  amount  of  principal 
payments  not  made  under  this  standard  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  total  principal 
payments  under  this  standard  for  the  most 
recent  5-taxable-year  period,  full  recapture, 
attributable  to  both  the  deficiency  of  re- 
quired principal  payments  and  all  future  re- 
quired principal  payments  will  be  triggered. 
If  the  property  is  disposed  of  before  the 
loan  is  repaid,  the  credit  is  recaptured  on 
the  basis  of  the  outstanding  principal  not 
paid  in  cash  on  the  date  of  disposition. 

This  safe  harbor  only  applies  so  long  as 
the  energy  tax  credit  is  in  effect. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

21.  Qualified  progress  and  expenditures 

House  bill— The  investment  credit  is 
available  for  qualified  progress  expenditures 
made  for  property  with  a  2-year  normal  con- 
struction period  and  at  least  a  7-year  useful 
life. 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  7-year  useful 
life  requirement.  Thus,  the  amount  of  credit 
allowed  with  respect  to  progress  expendi- 
tures will  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  recovery  period  the  taxpayer  expects 
the  property  to  have  when  the  property  is 
placed  in  service.  For  example,  a  full  10  per- 
cent credit  will  be  allowed  for  progress  ex- 
penditure property  that  the  taxpayer  antici- 
pates will  be  in  the  10-year  class  when  the 
property  is  placed  in  service. 

The  provision  applies  to  progress  expendi- 
tures made  after  December  31,  1980. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreeynent-The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment. 


22.  Leasing 

House  bill— Under  present  IRS  guidelines, 
a  transaction  is  characterized  as  a  lease  if 
(1)  the  lessor's  minimum  at-risk  investment 
in  the  property  throughout  the  lease  term 
Is  20  percent  of  cost:  (2)  the  lessor  has  a 
positive  cash  flow  and  a  profit  from  the 
lease  Independent  of  tax  benefits;  (3)  the 
lessee  does  not  have  a  right  to  purchase  the 
property  at  less  than  fair  market  value:  (4) 
the  lessee  does  not  have  an  investment  in 
the  lease  and  does  not  lend  any  of  the  pur- 
chase costs  of  the  owner,  and  (5)  use  of  the 
property  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term  by  a 
person  other  than  the  lessee  must  be  com- 
mercially feasible. 

The  House  bill  creates  a  safe  harbor  that 
guarantees  that  a  transaction  will  be  char- 
acterized as  a  lease  for  purposes  of  allowing 
investment  credits  and  cost  recovery  allow- 
ances to  the  nominal  lessor.  To  come  within 
the  safe  harbor,  both  the  lessor  and  the 
lessee  must  affirmatively  elect  to  treat  the 
lessor  as  the  owner  of  the  property.  The 
lessor  must  be  a  corporation,  a  partnership 
of  corporations,  or  a  grantor  trust,  the 
grantor  and  beneficiaries  of  which  are  all 
corporations.  At  all  times  during  the  term 
of  the  lease  and  at  the  time  that  the  proper- 
ty is  placed  in  service,  the  lessor  must  have 
a  minimum  "at-risk"  investment  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  the 
property.  In  addition,  the  term  of  the  lease 
(including  all  extensions)  cannot  exceed  the 
greater  of  (1)  90  percent  of  the  useful  life  of 
the  property  under  section  167  or  (2)  150 
percent  of  the  present  class  life  (ADR  mid- 
point as  of  January  1, 1981). 

Only  property  that  is  new  section  38  prop- 
erty (or  certain  qualified  mass  commuting 
vehicles)  may  come  within  the  safe  harbor 
rules.  The  leased  property  must  be  leased 
within  3  months  after  its  acquisition  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  sale-leaseback  transaction,  it 
must  be  purchased  by  the  lessor  within  3 
months  of  the  lessee's  acquisition  for  a  pur- 
chase price  that  does  not  exceed  the  adjust- 
ed basis  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
lessee  at  the  time  of  the  lessor's  purchase.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe  regulations  under 
which  pro|}erty  which  is  part  of  a  facility 
may  not  be  deemed  plEu:ed  in  service  until 
the  entire  facility  is  placed  in  service  in 
order  to  make  the  leasing  rules  available 
with  respect  to  the  entire  facility. 

If  a  transaction  meets  the  above  require- 
ments, the  transaction  will  be  treated  as  a 
lease  and  the  parties  of  the  transaction  will 
be  treated  as  lessor  and  lessee  as  stipulated 
in  their  agreement.  The  following  factors 
will  therefore  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  whether  a  transaction  is  a 
lease: 

( 1 )  whether  the  lessor  or  lessee  must  take 
the  tax  benefits  into  account  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  transaction: 

(2)  the  fact  that  the  lessee  is  the  nominal 
owner  of  the  property  for  state  or  local  law 
purposes  (e.g.,  has  title  to  the  property)  and 
retains  the  burdens,  benefits,  and  incidents 
of  ownership  (such  as  payment  of  taxes  and 
maintenance  charges  with  respect  to  the 
property): 

(3)  whether  or  not  a  person  other  than 
the  lessee  may  be  able  to  use  the  property 
after  the  lease  term; 

(4)  the  fact  that  the  property  may  (or 
must)  be  bought  or  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  term  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  price 
that  is  more  or  less  than  its  fair  market 
value  at  that  time; 
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(5)  the  fact  that  the  lessee  or  related 
party  has  provided  financing  or  has  guaran- 
teed financing  for  the  transaction  (other 
than  for  the  lessor's  minimum  10-percent 
investment);  and 

(6)  the  obligation  of  any  person  is  subject 
to  any  contingency  or  offset  agreement. 

Also,  under  the  bill,  if  the  obligation  of 
the  lessor  under  the  lease  agreement  is  con- 
tingent or  offset,  the  basis  of  the  lessor  in 
the  qualified  lease  property  includes  the 
amount  of  that  obligation.  In  addition,  in 
such  cases,  the  gross  income  of  the  lessor  in- 
cludes the  amount  the  lessor  is  to  receive 
under  the  payment  schedule  in  the  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  received,  and  the 
lessor  shall  deduct  interest  due  on  such  obli- 
gation, whether  or  not  paid.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  insure  that  such  receipts  and  deduction 
are  reflected  in  the  lessor's  income  on  a  rat- 
able basis  (except  that,  with  respect  to  in- 
terest deductions,  calculations  under  a  level 
payment  mortgage  assumption  shall  be  per- 
mitted). 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement— In  general,  the 
conference  agreement  follows  the  House  bill 
and  Senate  amendment.  However,  several 
clarifications  are  made.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  property  will  qualify  if  it  is 
leased  within  three  months  after  the  prop- 
erty was  placed  in  service  by  the  lessee.  This 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  lessee  from  also 
claiming  cost  recovery  allowances  or  credits 
with  respect  to  the  qualified  lease  property. 
Also,  under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
fact  that  the  lessee  used  the  property 
within  the  3-month  period  prior  to  the  lease 
will  not  deprive  the  property  of  its  status  as 
new  section  38  property  of  the  lessee.  The 
conferees  intend  no  change  with  respect  to 
the  factors  that  will  not  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  a  transaction  is  a  lease 
transaction  under  the  safe  harbor,  even 
though  the  list  of  factors  is  not  contained  in 
the  final  language.  For  example,  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  fixed  or  determinable  price 
in  the  agreement  does  not  deprive  the  trans- ' 
action  of  its  lease  status. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  amount  and 
timing  of  cost  recovery  allowances  in  the 
hands  of  the  lessor  will  be  the  same  as  they 
would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee. 
23.  Effective  dates  and  phase-in  provisions 

House  bill— In  general,  the  capital  cost  re- 
covery provisions  apply  to  property  placed 
in  service  after  December  31,  1980.  Al- 
though there  is  no  phase-in  period,  the  most 
accelerated  method  of  depreciation  for  per- 
sonal property  is  not  available  until  1986. 
The  rules  for  extension  of  the  carryover 
period  for  operating  losses  apply  for  operat- 
ing losses  in  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
cember 31.  1975.  The  effective  dates  for  ex- 
tension of  the  carryover  periods  for  various 
credits  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Investment  credit  and  WIN  credits.— 
Unused  credit  years  ending  after  December 
31,  1973. 

(2)  New  employee  credit.— Unused  credit 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1976. 

(3)  Alcohol  fuels  credit.— Unused  credit 
years  ending  after  September  30,  1980. 

The  at  risk  rule  for  the  investment  credit 
applies  to  property  placed  in  service  on  or 
after  February  19,  1981,  except  for  property 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  a 
binding  contract  entered  into  on  or  before 
that  date.  A  technical  amendment  to  section 
46(e)  relating  to  investment  credit  for  non- 
corporate lessors  applies  to  leases  entered 
into  after  June  25,  1981. 


Special  rules  are  provided  to  prevent  the 
taxpayer  from  bringing  its  property  used 
during  1980  (pre-1981  property)  within  the 
system  by  certain  post-1980  transactions 
(i.e.,  "churning"  transactions).  Similar  rules 
are  provided  to  prevent  the  taxpayer  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  increased  recovery 
percentages  availabk'  after  1984  for  its  prop- 
erty used  before  1985  (pre-1985  property). 
Under  these  anti-chuming  rules  ACRS  will 
not  apply  to  personal  property  in  use  during 
1980  unless  the  property  is  transferred  after 
1980  in  a  transaction  in  which  the  owner 
and  user  (if  different)  change.  Also,  ACRS 
does  not  apply  to  ptersonal  property  leased 
back  to  a  person  that  owned  or  used  the 
property  during  1980  or  to  a  person  related 
to  that  person. 

ACRS  will  not  apply  to  real  property  if  (a) 
the  taxpayer  or  a  person  related  to  the  tax- 
payer owned  the  property  during  1980,  (b) 
the  property  is  leased  back  to  a  person  that 
owned  the  property  at  any  time  during  1980 
or  to  a  person  related  to  that  person  or  (c) 
the  property  is  acquired  in  certain  like  kind 
exchanges,  "rollovers"  of  low-income  hous- 
ing, involuntary  conversions,  or  reposses- 
sions, for  property  of  the  taxpayer  or  a  re- 
lated i>erson  owned  during  1980. 

Special  rules  apply  in  determining  wheth- 
er a  person  will  be  considered  related  to  the 
prior  owner-user.  A  subsidiary  is  not  consid- 
ered a  related  person  if  at  least  80  percent 
of  its  stock  was  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  by 
purchase  after  December  31,  1980  in  a  trans- 
action descrit>ed  in  section  334(b)(2). 

For  real  or  personal  property  used  in  1980 
and  transferred  to  a  corporation  or  partner- 
ship in  a  transaction  which  the  basis  is  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  basis  to  the 
transferor  (transaction  described  in  sections 
332,  351,  361,  371.  374,  721,  or  731)  ACRS 
will  not  apply.  In  that  case,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  rules  similar  to  those  that 
apply  under  section  381(c)(6). 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment generally  follows  the  House  bill.  How- 
ever, in  determining  whether  a  person  is  re- 
lated! to  the  taxpayer  under  the  anti-chum- 
ing rules,  the  Senate  amendment  replaces 
the  rule  regarding  liquidations  described  in 
section  334(b)(2)  with  a  rule  for  any  liquida- 
tion under  section  331.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  a  person  is  not  related  to  the 
taxpayer  if  that  person  is  a  distributing  cor- 
poration in  a  complete  or  partial  liquidation 
to  which  section  331  applies  and  the  stock 
of  such  corporation  with  respect  to  which 
the  distribution  described  in  section  331  is 
being  made  was  acquired  by  purchase  by  the 
taxpayer  or  by  a  person  related  to  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31, 1980. 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment,  with  certain  exceptions. 
To  make  clear  that  property  (1)  owned  by 
the  taxpayer  and  under  construction  during 
1980,  and  (2)  placed  in  service  by  the  tax- 
payer after  December  31,  1980,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  anti-chuming  rules,  the  property 
is  not  treated  as  ovmed  until  it  is  placed  in 
service.  Also,  new  rules  will  apply  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  corporation  is  a  related 
person  to  the  taxpayer.  Under  the  new 
rules,  a  corporation  is  not  a  related  person 
to  the  taxpayer  if  either  (1)  the  person  is  a 
distributing  corporation  in  a  transaction  de- 
scribed in  section  334(b)(2)(B)  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  stock  Is  acquired  by  purchase 
after  December  31,  1980,  by  the  taxpayer  or 
a  person  related  to  the  taxpayer,  or  (2)  if 
the  person  is  a  distributing  corporation  in  a 
complete  liquidation  to  which  section 
331(a)(1)  applies  and  80  percent  of  the  stock 


of  that  corporation  is  acquired  by  purchase 
by  one  or  more  taxpayers  or  by  persons  re- 
lated to  the  taxpayer  after  December  31. 
1980. 

The  provision  relating  to  leased  railroad 
rolling  stock  applies  to  taxable  years  t>egin- 
ning  after  December  31,  1980.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  with  respect  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  extension  of  the  carryover 
period  of  certain  losses  and  credits  follows 
the  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment, 
except  the  rule  extending  the  NOL  carry- 
over period  also  applies  to  any  NOL  deduc- 
tion taken  by  a  former  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  (a  "former  REIT")  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  October  8,  1976.  with  re- 
spect to  NOLs  incurred  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  1972  but  only  if  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  change  from  a  REIT  to  a 
former  REIT  was  not  to  obtain  the  NOL. 

C.  Rehabilitation  Expenditures 
24.  Tax  credit  for  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures 

House  6tU.— Under  present  law,  the  10- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  (and  addition- 
al energy  credit)  is  available  for  expendi- 
tures to  rehabilitate  a  building  that  is  at 
least  20  years  old.  The  credit  allowed  does 
not  reduce  the  basis  of  the  property  for  pur- 
poses of  depreciation.  In  lieu  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  the  taxpayer  may  elect  with  re- 
spect to  rehabilitation  of  a  certified  historic 
structure  to  amortize  the  expenditures  over 
a  60-month  period  (sec.  191). 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  10  percent  regu- 
lar investment  credit  (and  the  additional 
energy  credit)  and  the  60-month  amortiza- 
tion provision  for  certified  historic  rehabili- 
tation expenditures  is  replaced  by  a  3-tier 
investment  credit.  The  credit  is  15  percent 
for  structures  at  least  30  years  old,  20  per- 
cent for  stmctures  at  least  40  years  old,  and 
25  percent  for  certified  historic  stmctures. 
No  credit  is  allowed  for  rehabilitation  of  a 
building  less  than  30  years  old. 

The  15-  and  20-percent  credits  are  limited, 
as  under  present  law,  to  nonresidential 
buildings.  However,  the  25-percent  credit 
for  certified  historic  rehabilitation  is  avail- 
able for  both  nonresidential  and  residential 
buildings.  These  credits  are  available  only  if 
the  taxpayer  elects  to  use  the  straight-line 
method  of  cost  recovery  with  respect  to  re- 
habilitation expendi'ures.  In  addition,  there 
must  be  a  substantial  rehabilitation  of  the 
building  to  qutdify  for  the  credit.  A  building 
has  been  sut>stantially  rehabilitated  if  (1) 
the  rehabilitation  expenditures  during  the 
24-month  pericxl  ending  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Uxable  year  exceed  the  greater  of  (a) 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  24-month  period  or  (b) 
$5,000,  or  (2)  if  it  meets  the  requirements 
under  (1)  by  substituting  60  months  for  22 
months.  The  60-month  altemative  is  avail- 
able only  if  there  is  a  written  set  of  archi- 
tectural plans  and  specifications  for  all 
phases  of  the  rehabilitation  and  a  reasona- 
ble exijectation  that  all  phases  of  the  reha- 
bilitation will  be  completed. 

For  rehabilitation  credits  other  ihan  the 
credit  for  certified  historic  rehabilitations, 
the  basis  of  the  property  must  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed.  If  sub- 
sequently there  is  a  recapture  of  the  credit, 
the  resulting  increase  in  tax  (or  adjustment 
in  carrybacks  and  carryovers)  will  increase 
the  basis  of  the  building  immediately  before 
the  recapture  event. 

No  credit  is  available  for  a  certified  histor- 
ic structure  if  approval  of  the  rehabilitation 
is  not  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Interi- 
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Also,  no  credit  is  available  for  a  certified 
historic  rehabilitation  if  the  taxpayer  or  a 
member  of  the  taxpayer's  family  uses  the 
property  for  resident!^  purposes. 

The  House  bill  treats  a  building  in  an  his- 
toric district  as  a  certified  historic  structure 
unless  the  taxpayer  obtains  a  certification 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  This 
changes  the  present  law  rule  under  which  a 
building  in  an  historic  district  is  not  a  certi- 
fied historic  district  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  takes  action  to  designate  the  prop- 
erty as  being  of  historic  significance  to  the 
district. 

The  provisions  generally  apply  to  expendi- 
tures made  after  December  31,  1981.  Howev- 
er, a  special  rule  allows  a  credit  under 
present  law  rules  for  buildings  that  are 
more  than  20  but  less  than  30  years  old,  if 
the  rehabilitation  began  before  January  1, 
1982. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except 
the  restriction  related  to  use  by  the  taxpay- 
er or  a  family  member  is  deleted. 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment, 
except  the  present  law  rule  denying  invest- 
ment credit  for  property  leased  to  tax- 
exempt  organizations  (sec.  48(a>(4))  or  gov- 
ernmental units  (sec.  48(a)(S))  does  not 
apply  to  the  portion  of  the  basis  of  the 
building  attributable  to  qualified  rehabilita- 
tion expenditures.  This  corrects  a  clerical 
error  in  the  enrollment  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Revenue  Act  of  1980.  Due  to  the  error,  this 
provision  was  omitted  from  that  Act. 

In  connection  with  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  rehabilitation  expenditures  on  a 
historic  structure.  Section  212(e)  addresses 
the  situation  where  qualified  rehabilitation 
expenses  are  incurred  before  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982.  Where  expenditures  on  a  given 
qualified  historic  rehabilitation  occur  both 
before  and  after  January  1,  1982,  before 
January  1,  1982,  expenditures  can  qualify 
for  either  the  present  ten  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  over-twenty-year-old 
buildings,  or  the  five-year  historic  building 
amortization,  while  expenditures  on  or  after 
January  1.  1982.  can  qualify  for  the  new  25 
percent  investment  tax  credit.  In  other 
words,  a  combination  of  the  old  and  new  law 
is  envisaged  where  the  expenditures  occur 
on  both  sides  of  January  1, 1982. 

25.  Demolition  of  historic  structures 
House  bill— Under  present  law,  buildings 

constructed  or  reconstructed  at  the  site  of  a 
demolished  or  substantially  altered  certified 
historic  structure  must  be  depreciated  using 
the  straight-line  method  over  its  useful  life 
(sec.  167(n)).  Demolition  costs  must  be  cap- 
italized as  part  of  the  basis  of  land  and, 
thus,  may  not  be  deducted  as  the  loss  or  de- 
preciated. (Sec.  280B.) 

Under  the  House  bill,  section  167(n)  is  re- 
pealed, but  section  280B  is  retained.  The 
provision  applies  to  expenditures  made  after 
December  31,  1981. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment. 

D.  Incentives  for  Research  and 
Experimentation 

26.  Tax  credit  for  research  and  experimen- 
tation 

House  bill.—VndeT  present  law.  a  taxpayer 
may  elect  to  deduct  currently  the  amount  of 
research  or  experimental  expenditures  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business,  or  may  elect  to  amortize 


certain  research  costs  over  a  period  of  60 
months  or  more  (sec.  174).  These  rules 
apply  to  the  costs  of  research  conducted  by 
the  taxpayer  and.  in  general,  to  expenses 
paid  for  research  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayer  by  a  research  firm,  university, 
etc.  Treasury  regulations  define  qualifying 
expenditures  to  mean  "research  and  devel- 
opment costs  in  the  experimental  or  labora- 
tory sense."  and  provide  illustrations  of 
qualifying  and  nonqualifying  expenditures. 

The  House  bill  provides  a  25-percent  tax 
credit  for  certain  research  and  experimental 
expenditures  paid  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or 
business  of  the  taxpayer,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  current-year  expenditures 
exceed  the  average  amount  of  research  ex- 
penditures in  a  base  period  (generally,  the 
preceding  three  taxable  years).  Subject  to 
certain  exclusions,  the  bill  adopts  the  defini- 
tion of  research  as  used  for  purposes  of  the 
special  deduction  rules  under  section  174. 

Under  the  House  bill,  research  expendi- 
tures qualifying  for  the  new  incremental 
credit  consist  of  (1)  "in-house  "  expenditures 
for  research  wages  and  supplies,  plus  certain 
lease  or  other  charges  for  research  use  of 
computers,  laboratory  equipment,  etc.;  (2) 
65  percent  of  amounts  paid  (e.g.,  to  a  re- 
search firm  or  university)  for  contract  re- 
search: and  (3)  65  percent  of  corporate 
grants  for  basic  research  to  be  performed  by 
universities  or  certain  scientific  research  or- 
ganizations (or  of  grants  to  certain  funds  or- 
ganized to  make  basic  research  grants  to 
universities). 

The  credit  under  the  House  bill  applies  to 
research  expenditures  made  after  June  30, 
1981.  and  before  1986. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  tax  credit  for  in- 
cremental research  expenditures  provided 
under  the  Senate  amendment  differs  from 
the  credit  under  the  House  bill,  apart  from 
minor  language  differences,  in  the  following 
respects:  ( 1 )  qualifying  research  costs,  other 
than  wages  and  supplies,  consist  of  certain 
lease  or  other  charges  for  research  use  of 
computers  (but  not  for  use  of  other  equip- 
ment): (2)  the  amount  of  contract  research 
expenditures  qualifying  for  the  credit  is  the 
amount  reimbursed  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
costs  of  research  wages,  supplies,  etc.  paid 
by  the  person  performing  the  research  on 
the  taxpayer's  behalf:  (3)  there  is  not  specif 
ic  provision  making  corporate  grants  for 
basic  resetu^ch  at  universities,  etc.  eligible 
for  the  credit  (although  the  credit  is  avail- 
able for  qualifying  contract  expenditures 
for  such  basic  research):  (4)  the  Senate  bill 
does  not  have  a  "sunset"  provision  terminat- 
ing the  credit. 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  certain  inter- 
pretations of  the  rule  under  the  bill  that 
the  new  credit  is  available  only  with  regard 
to  qualified  research  exiienditures  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  the  taxpayer.  The  "carrying  on"  test 
for  purposes  of  the  new  credit  generally  is 
the  same  as  for  purposes  of  section  162.  For 
example,  it  is  intended  that  to  be  eligible  for 
the  credit,  qualified  research  expenditures 
must  be  paid  or  incurred  in  the  particular 
business  being  carried  on  by  the  taxpayer. 
The  conferees  also  intend  that  the  Treasury 
will  issue  regulations,  for  credit  purposes 
only,  which  will  allow  the  credit  in  the  case 
of  research  joint  ventures  by  taxpayers  who 
otherwise  satisfy  the  "carrying  on"  test  and 
who  are  entitled  to  the  research  results. 


27.  Charitable  contributions  of  newly  manu- 
factured equipment  to  universities  for  re- 
search 

House  Wfl— Under  present  law,  the 
amount  of  charitable  deduction  for  a  contri- 
bution of  appreciated  ordinary-income  prop- 
erty generally  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  property.  An  ex- 
ception is  provided  for  corporate  contribu- 
tions of  certain  property  for  use  in  the  care 
of  the  needy,  the  ill.  or  infants:  in  such  case, 
the  lesser  of  50  percent  of  appreciation  plus 
basis,  or  twice  the  basis,  may  be  deducted. 

The  House  bill  allows  a  deduction  equal  to 
the  taxpayer's  basis  plus  50  percent  of  ap- 
preciation (but  not  to  exceed  twice  the 
basis)  for  qualified  corporate  contributions 
of  newly  manufactured  ordinary-income 
property  to  a  college  or  university  for  re- 
search or  experimentation,  including  re- 
search training.  This  provision  applies  to 
qualified  contributions  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  Senate  amend- 
ment generally  is  the  same  as  the  House 
bill.' 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

28.  Rule  for  allocating  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  to  U.S.  source  Income 

House  i>if/.— Regardless  of  the  source  of 
the  income  generated  by  such  expenditures, 
all  research  and  experimentation  expendi- 
tures which  are  paid  or  Incurred  for  re- 
search conducted  In  the  United  States  will 
be  allocated  and  apportioned  to  income 
from  sources  within  the  United  States. 

Senate  amendmenL— like  the  House  bill, 
the  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the  al- 
location of  all  U.S.  research  and  experimen- 
tation expenditures  are  to  be  allocated  or 
apportioned  to  U.S.  source  Income  for  all 
purposes  under  the  Code.  The  rule  applies 
only  for  one  year— the  taxpayer's  first  tax- 
able year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Treasury  Is  required  to  study  the  Impact 
which  Treasury  regulation  §1.861-8  has  on 
United  States  domestic  research  and  experi- 
mentation activities  and  on  the  availability 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit.  Treasury  must 
report  to  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  the  allocation  or  apportionment 
of  U.S.  research  and  experimentation  ex- 
penditures to  U.S.  sources  will  be  for  the 
taxpayer's  first  two  taxable  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 

E.  Small  Business  Provisions 

29.  Accumulated  earnings  credit 

House  Wft— Under  present  law,  an  accu- 
mulated earnings  tax  Is  Imposed  on  earnings 
accumulated  In  a  corporation  to  avoid 
income  tax  on  the  corporation's  sharehold- 
ers. In  computing  the  tax  base,  a  credit  (of 
not  less  than  $150,000)  Ls  allowed  for  earn- 


'  The  Senate  amendment  does  not  Include  certain 
requirements  (contained  In  the  House  bill)  for  the 
increased  charitable  deduction,  namely,  that  the 
donated  propeily  must  be  scientific  equipment  or 
apparatus,  thai  ihe  donee  must  use  the  contributed 
property  In  the  United  States,  and  that  the  donee's 
use  of  the  property  must  be  for  research  in  the 
physical  sciences  (Including  physics,  chemistry,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  engineering)  or  biologi- 
cal sciences  (including  biology  and  medicine).  Also, 
the  Senate  amendment  provides  that  subchapter  S 
corporations  are  Ineligible  for  the  new  deduction 
rule,  while  the  House  bill  also  excludes  personal 
holding  companies  and  service  organizations. 
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ings  retained  for  the  reasonable  needs  of 
the  business.  The  House  bill  increases  the 
minimum  accumulated  earnings  credit  to 
$250,000  except  for  service  corporations  in 
health,  law,  engineering,  architecture,  ac- 
counting, actuarial  science,  performing  arts 
and  consulting.  The  provision  is  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1981. 

Senate  amendmenL— Saxne  as  House  bill. 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment. 

30.  Subchapter  S  corporations 

House  6i7i.— Under  present  law.  a  subchap- 
ter S  corporation  may  not  have  more  than 
15  shareholders  and  generally  trusts  may 
not  be  shareholders.  The  House  bill  in- 
creases the  number  of  permitted  sharehold- 
ers to  25  and  allows  "'section  678"  trusLs  to 
be  shareholders.  In  addition  certain  trusts 
holding  stock  for  a  disabled  beneficiary 
could  t>e  a  shareholder.  The  prn-i.-^inns  are 
effective  for  taxable  year  er'tnt  after  De- 
cember 31,  1981. 

Senate  amendment- -The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  increases  the  shareholder  limit  to 
25  and  permits  section  "678  trusts.'  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  amendment,  the  sole  income 
beneficiary  of  a  trust  which  distributes  all 
its  income  currently  can  elect  to  be  treated 
as  the  owner,  under  section  678.  of  the  stock 
of  any  subchapter  S  corporation  held  by  the 
trust,  and  the  trust  will  be  eligible  as  a 
shareholder  of  that  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion. The  income  beneficiary  must  be  a  U.S. 
citizen  resident,  and  must  be  a  beneficiary 
for  his  life  unless  the  corpus  of  the  trust  is 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Income  beneficiary 
upon  termination  of  the  trust.  The  election 
under  this  section  may  be  made  retroactive 
for  up  to  60  days. 

Conference  agreement.— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

31.  LIFO  Inventory  and  small  business  ac- 
counting 

House  bill— VnAer  the  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  method  of  accounting,  tax- 
payers may  currently  deduct  all  expendi- 
tures other  than  those  for  capital  assets. 
However,  i.  .ne  production,  purchase  or  sale 
of  merchandise  is  an  Income  producing 
factor,  the  taxpayer  must  use  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting  and  must  keep  inven- 
tories. Acceptable  methods  of  accounting 
for  inventories  include  specific  identifica- 
tion, average  cost,  first-ln  flrst-out.  and  last- 
in  first-out  ("  LIFO"). 

An  approved  method  of  computing  LIPO 
inventories  is  the  dollar-value  method. 
Dollar-value  LIFO  is  an  advantageous 
method  of  computing  LIPO  inventories  but 
because  of  its  inherent  complexity  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some,  especially  small  business- 
men, as  unworkable. 

Under  dollar-value  LIPO  the  taxpayer  ac- 
counts for  his  inventory  on  the  basis  of  a 
pool  of  dollars  rather  than  on  an  item-by- 
item  basis.  In  general,  the  pool  of  dollars  is 
actually  measured  in  terms  of  the  equiva- 
lent dollar  value  of  the  inventory  in  the 
year  the  taxpayer  first  used  the  dollar-value 
LIFO  method. 

Under  the  House  bill,  businesses  with  av- 
erage gross  receipts  of  less  than  $1  million 
for  the  3  years  (ending  with  the  taxable 
year)  may  elect  one  inventory  pool  for  pur- 
poses of  dollar  value  LIPO  inventory  ac- 
counting. Also,  taxpayers  electing  LIFO  will 
have  3  years  (beginning  with  the  year  of  the 
election  to  LIPO)  to  take  back  into  income 
inventory  writedowns  taken  in  years  prior 
to  the  year  of  the  LIPO  election.  The  Secre- 


tary shall  also  prescribe  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  simplification  of  LIPO  inventory- 
accounting  through  the  use  of  published 
government  indexes. 

Also  under  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  studj  of  methods  of  tax  ac- 
counting for  inventory  (including  but  not 
limited  to  the  LIFO  method  and  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  method)  with  a 
view  toward  the  development  of  simplified 
methods.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.s  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Cojnmittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
a  report  on  this  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
by  December  31,  1982. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  businesses  with  average 
gross  receipts  of  less  than  $3  million  for  the 
3  years  (ending  with  the  taxable  year)  may 
elect  one  inventory  pool  for  purposes  of 
dollar  value  LIPO  inventory  accounting. 
Also  taxpayers  electing  LIPO  will  have  3 
years  (beginning  with  the  year  of  the  elec- 
tion to  LIPO)  to  take  back  into  income  in- 
ventory writedown-s  taken  in  jears  prior  to 
the  year  of  the  LIFO  election. 

As  in  the  House  bill,  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  prescribe  regulations  providing  for 
the  simplification  LIPO  inventory  account- 
ing for  businesses.  However,  the  regulations 
will  be  based  on  100  percent  of  the  appropri- 
ate components  of  the  Consimaer  Price 
Index  or  Producer's  Price  Index  and  will 
only  apply  to  businesses  with  average  gross 
receipts  for  the  preceding  three  years  of  less 
than  $3  million.  Additionally,  taxpayers 
may  elect  to  use  the  link -chain  or  the  index 
method  of  accounting  for  dollar-value  LIFO 
inventory  without  showing  that  any  other 
method  of  computing  dollar-value  LIPO  in- 
ventory is  unsuitable  or  impractical.  Finally, 
the  Treasury  Department  Is  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress  by  June  30,  1982  on 
the  results  of  a  study  on  LIFO  accounting 
and  the  use  of  cash  accounting. 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  but  in- 
creases the  amount  of  average  gross  receipts 
that  a  business  must  have  to  use  a  single 
dollar-value  LIFO  pool  from  $1  million  to  $2 
million.  Also,  the  provisions  regarding  the 
three-year  averaging  of  income  relating  to 
Inventory  writedowns  taken  In  prior  years 
and  the  use  of  single  dollar-value  LIPO 
pools  cj-e  effective  for  the  first  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

P.  Windfall  Profit  Tax  and  Other  Energy 
Provisions 

32.  Windfall  profit  tax  provisions 

a.  Royalty  owners  credit  and  exemption 

House  bi{2.— Qualified  royalty  owners  were 
allowed  a  credit  (or  refund)  of  up  to  $1,000 
against  the  windfall  profit  tax  Imposed  on 
their  royalty  oil  during  calendar  year  1980. 

The  House  bill  makes  the  royalty  owner 
credit  available  for  calendar  year  1981  and 
Increases  it  from  $1,000  to  $2,500. 

For  1982  and  subsequent  years,  the  House 
bill  provides  a  limited  exemption  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  for  specified  amounts  of 
royalty  production.  For  1982  through  1984, 
the  exemption  Is  2  barrels  a  day:  starting  in 
1985  the  exemption  is  4  barrels  a  day. 

The  House  bill  also  makes  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, and  conforming  amendments 
to  the  royalty  owner  provisions.  Including 
provisions  providing  for  tax  payment  and 
withholding  rules  to  allow  royalty  owners  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  provision  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  as  well  as 


rules  to  prevent  a  proliferation  of  royalty 
interests. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  Senate  amend- 
ment makes  the  royalty  owner  credit  per- 
manent and  increases  it  to  $2,500.  The 
amendment  also  provides  for  similar  admin- 
istrative rules. 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  except 
that  in  1985  and  subsequent  years,  the  roy- 
alty exemption  is  3  barrels  per  day. 

b.  Produx-er  exemption 

House  ftt/L— Stripper  oil  Is  oil  produced 
from  a  property  from  which  the  average 
daily  per  well  production  has  been  10  bar- 
rels or  less  for  any  consecutive  12-month 
period  after  1972.  Stripper  oil  is  in  tier  2  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  and  generally  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  60-percent  rate  of  tax.  However.  In- 
dependent producers  are  eligible  for  re- 
duced windfall  profit  tax  rates  on  up  to 
1.000  barrels  a  day  of  tier  1  and  tier  2  oil. 
The  reduced  rate  applicable  to  an  independ- 
ent producer's  tier  2  oil  is  30  percent  rather 
than  60  percent. 

The  House  bill  exempts  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  starting  in  1983,  stripper  oil  pro- 
duction of  independent  producers.  The 
House  bill  also  provides  that  stripper  oil 
cannot  qualify  for  this  exemption  if  It  is 
produced  from  a  stripper  well  property 
which  has  t>een  owned  on  or  after  July  23, 
1981.  by  a  producer  other  than  an  independ- 
ent producer. 

Senate  amendmenL— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreemenL— The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill. 
The  conference  agreement  clarifies,  howev- 
er, that  exempt  stripper  well  oil  does  not  in- 
clude production  attributable  to  an  interest 
in  any  property  which  at  any  time  after 
July  22.  1981.  was  owned  by  a  person  other 
than  an  Independent  producer  (within  the 
meaning  of  Code  section  4992(b)(l)>. 

Because  both  the  exemption  and  existing 
law's  lower  rates  for  up  to  1,000  barrels  a 
day  of  oU  produced  by  independent  produc- 
ers apply,  in  part,  to  tier  2  oil  (which  In- 
cludes stripper  oil),  the  conference  agree- 
ment clarifies  that  any  person's  independ- 
ent producer  amount  eligible  for  lower  rates 
is  not  reduced  by  the  amount  to  which  the 
exemption  applies. 

c.  Reduced  rate  on  newly  discovered  oil 
House  btii.— Newly  discovered  oil  is  taxed 

at  a  30-percent  rate  on  the  difference  be- 
tween its  removal  price  and  a  severance  tax 
adjustment  plus  a  base  price  of  $16.55  ad- 
justed for  grade,  cuallty,  location  and  Infla- 
tion plus  2  percent. 

The  House  bill  reduces  the  newly  discov- 
ered oil  tax  rate  from  30  percent  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 


[In  percent] 
1982 

27.5 

1983 

2!i.O 

1984 22.5 

1985 20  0 

1986  and  after  

15.0 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference    agreemenL— The    conferen<» 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment, 
d.  Exemption  for  qualified  charities 

House  biff.— Under  present  law,  oil  produc- 
tion attlbutable  to  certain  qualifying  chari- 
table interests  is  exempt  from  the  windfall 
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profit  tax.  A  charitable  organization  for  the 
residential  placement,  care,  or  treatment  of 
delinquent,  dependent,  orphaned,  neglected, 
or  handicapped  children  is  not  within  this 
exemption. 

The  House  bill  extends  the  existing  wind- 
fall profit  tax  exemption  for  specified  chari- 
table educational  organizations  and  medical 
facilities  to  oil  production  attributable  to 
economic  interests  held  by  charitable  orga- 
nizations, described  in  Code  section 
170(c)(2),  which  are  organized  and  operated 
primarily  for  the  residential  placement, 
care,  or  treatment  of  delinquent,  dependent, 
orphaned,  neglected,  or  handicapped  chil- 
dren. To  qualify  for  this  exemption,  the  oil 
interest  must  have  been  held  by  the  organi- 
zation on  January  21,  1980,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter  before  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar quarter. 

If  the  interest  is  not  held  by  the  organiza- 
tion, the  exemption  may  apply  if  the  inter- 
est was  held  by  a  church  for  the  benefit  of 
the  organization  and  if  all  the  proceeds 
from  the  interest  were  dedicated  on  Janu- 
ary 21.  1980,  and  at  all  times  thereafter 
before  the  close  of  the  calendar  quarter,  to 
the  qualifying  child  care  organization. 
These  rules  are  the  same  as  the  present 
rules  for  qualifying  charitable  interests. 

Senate  amendmenL—S&me  as  the  House 
bill. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 

33.  Percentage  depletion  on  oil  and  gas 
House  Wii— Under  present  law,  percent- 
age depletion,  which  is  available  only  to  in- 
dependent producers  and  royalty  owners,  is 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  gross  income 
from  each  oil  and  gas  property.  Under  a 
1975  amendment,  the  applicable  percentage, 
which  was  22  percent  in  1980  and  earlier 
years,  is  to  be  reduced  to  20  percent  in  1981, 
18  percent  in  1982,  16  percent  in  1983,  and 
to  15  percent  for  1984  and  subsequent  years. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  rate  of 
percentage  depletion  will  remain  at  22  per- 
cent for  1981  and  subsequent  years. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

34.  Tax  credit  for  woodburning  stoves 
House  6tU.— Under  present  law,  a  15-per- 
cent tax  credit  is  available  for  the  first 
$2,000  of  qualifying  expenditures  for  insula- 
tion and  other  specified  energy-conserving 
items.  The  credit  is  avaUable  for  the  instal- 
lation of  specified  energy  property  after 
April  19.  1977,  and  before  January  1,  1986, 
with  respect  to  a  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence, if  the  residence  was  substantially 
completed  before  April  20,  1977. 

The  House  bill  adds  to  the  list  of  energy 
conserving  items  eligible  for  the  credit  cer- 
tain woodburning  stoves  and  furnaces. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreeTnen t— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

35.  Production  credit  for  certain  gases 
House  bill—tfo  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Present  law  allows  a 
credit  for  the  production  of  specified  alter- 
native fuels,  including  several  types  of  natu- 
ral gas  which  are  eligible  for  incentive 
prices  under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (NGPA).  The  credit  phases  out  as  the 
price  of  uncontrolled  domestic  oil  rises  from 
$23.50  to  $29.50  a  barrrel,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. Because  of  the  phase  out  based  on  the 
price  of  oil,  the  credit  generally  was  not 
available  during  1980. 

Section  107(d)  of  the  NGPA  provides  that 
gas  production  is  not  eligible  for  an  incen- 


tive price  if  any  special  tax  provision  applies 
and  if  the  producer  does  not  file  a  price 
election  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  the  special  tax  provision. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  produc- 
tion credit  is  available  unless  the  taxpayer 
elects  it  on  the  appropriate  tax  return.  This 
has  the  effect  of  allowing  the  producer  to 
elect  the  incentive  price  under  the  NGPA 
after  the  30-day  period  has  elapsed. 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  change 
any  provision  of  the  NGPA  or  deal  with  the 
FERCs  administration  of  that  Act.  It  is  in- 
tended, however,  that  the  amendment  be 
administered  by  Treasury  and.  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  by  FERC  so  as  to  prevent  any 
producer  from  obtaining  the  benefits  of  the 
production  credit  and  the  incentive  price. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

G.  Corporate  Rate  Reduction  and  Other 
Business  Provisions 
36.  Corporate  tax  rate  reductions 

House  fttit— Under  present  law.  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  is  imposed  at  the  following 
rates: 

Rate 
Taxable  income—  (percent) 

Less  than  $25.000 17 

25.000-50.000 20 

50.000-75.000 30 

75.000-100.000 40 

Over  $100,000 46 

The  House  bill  decreases  the  tax  rates  on 
the  two  lowest  brackets,  i.e.,  those  imposing 
tax  on  taxable  income  below  $50,000.  The 
change  will  go  into  effect  in  1982  and  1983. 

The  brackets  below  $50,000  will  be  adjust- 
ed as  follows: 


Taxable  Income—  Rate 
In  1982-                                            (percent/ 

Less  than  $25,000 16 

$25,000-50,000 19 

1983  and  later  years- 
Less  than  $25.000 15 

$25.0O0-$50.000 18 

Senate  aynendment-The  provision  is  the 
same  as  in  the  House  bill. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 
37.  Incentive  stock  options 

House  WZl— Under  present  law.  the  tax- 
ation of  stock  options  granted  by  an  em- 
ployer to  an  employee  as  compensation  is 
governed  by  section  83.  The  value  of  the 
option  constitutes  ordinary  income  to  the 
employee  when  granted  only  if  the  option 
itself  has  a  readily  ascertainable  fair  market 
value  at  that  time.  If  the  option  does  not 
have  a  readily  ascertainable  value  when 
granted,  it  does  not  constitute  ordinary 
income  at  that  time.  Instead,  when  the 
option  is  exercised,  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  stock  at  exercise  and  the 
option  price  constitutes  ordinary  income  to 
the  employee.  Ordinary  income  on  grant  or 
on  exercise  of  a  stock  option  is  treated  as 
personal  service  income  and.  hence,  general- 
ly is  taxed  at  a  maximum  rate  of  50  percent. 

An  employer  who  grants  a  stock  option 
generally  is  allowed  a  business  expense  de- 
duction equal  to  the  amount  includible  in 
the  employee's  income  in  its  corres[>onding 
taxable  year  (sec.  83(h)). 

The  bill  reinstitutes  "restricted  stock  op- 
tions." under  which  there  is  no  tax  conse- 


quences when  a  restricted  stock  option  is 
granted  or  when  the  option  is  exercised,  and 
the  employee  is  generally  taxed  at  capital 
gains  rates  when  the  stock  received  on  exer- 
cise of  the  option  is  sold.  Similarly,  no  busi- 
ness expense  deduction  will  be  allowed  to 
the  employer  with  respect  to  a  restricted 
stock  option. 

To  receive  restricted  stock  option  treat- 
ment, the  bill  provides  that  the  employee 
must  not  dispose  of  the  stock  within  two 
years  after  the  option  is  granted,  and  must 
hold  the  stock  itself  for  at  least  one  year.  If 
all  requirements  other  than  these  holding 
period  rules  are  met.  the  tax  will  be  imposed 
on  sale  of  the  stock,  but  gain  will  be  treated 
as  ordinary  income  rather  than  capital  gain, 
and  the  employer  will  t>e  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion at  that  time. 

In  addition,  at  the  time  the  option  Is  exer- 
cised, the  option  holder  must  be  an  employ- 
ee either  of  the  company  granting  the 
option,  a  parent  or  subsidiary  of  that  corpo- 
ration, or  a  corporation  (or  parent  or  subsid- 
iary of  that  corporation)  which  has  assumed 
the  option  uf  another  corporation  as  a 
result  of  a  corporate  reorganization,  liquida- 
tion, etc..  or  must  have  been  such  an  em- 
ployee within  three  months  of  the  date  of 
exercise  (twelve  months  if  the  employee  is 
disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
105(d))).  This  requirement  and  the  holding 
period  requirements  are  waived  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  employee. 

For  an  option  to  qualify  as  a  "restricted 
stock  option."  terms  of  the  option  itself 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  option  must  by  its  terms  be  exercis- 
able within  ten  years  of  the  date  it  is  grant- 
ed. 

2.  The  option  price  must  equal  or  exceed 
85  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  at  the  time  the  option  is  granted. 

3.  The  option  by  its  terms  must  be  non- 
transferable other  than  at  death  and  must 
be  exercisable  during  the  employee's  life- 
time only  by  the  employee. 

4.  The  employee  must  not,  immediately 
before  the  option  is  granted,  own  stock  rep- 
resenting more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
voting  power  or  value  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  the  employer  corporation  or  its  parent  or 
subsidiary.  However,  the  stock  ownership 
limitation  will  be  waived  if  the  option  price 
is  at  least  110  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  (at  the  time  the  option  is  granted)  of 
the  stock  subject  to  the  option  and  the 
option  by  its  terms  is  not  exercisable  more 
than  five  years  from  the  date  it  is  granted. 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  whose  stock 
is  tradable  on  a  stock  exchange  or  any  over- 
the-counter  market,  under  the  terms  of  the 
plan,  the  aggregate  fair  market  value  of  the 
stock  (determined  at  the  time  of  grant  of 
the  option)  for  which  any  employee  may  be 
granted  restricted  stock  options  in  any  cal- 
endar year  may  not  exceed  $75,000.  Only 
$150,000  of  prior  options  can  be  exercised. 

6.  The  option  by  its  terms  is  not  exercis- 
able while  there  is  outstanding  any  restrict- 
ed stock  option  which  was  granted  to  the 
employee  at  an  earlier  time.  For  this  pur- 
pose, an  option  which  has  not  been  exer- 
cised in  full  is  outstanding  for  the  period 
which  under  its  initial  terms  it  could  have 
been  exercised.  Thus,  the  cancellation  of  an 
earlier  option  will  not  enable  a  subsequent 
option  to  be  exercised  any  sooner.  Also,  for 
this  purpose  an  option  is  considered  to 
retain  its  original  date  of  grant  even  if  the 
terms  of  the  option  or  the  plan  are  later 
amended  to  qualify  the  option  as  a  restrict- 
ed stock  option. 
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The  bill  provides  that  stock  acquired  on 
exercise  of  the  option  may  be  paid  for  with 
stock  of  the  corporation  (or  its  parent  or 
subsidiary)  granting  the  option. 

The  difference  between  the  option  price 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  at 
the  exercise  of  the  option  will  not  be  an 
item  of  tax  preference. 

The  bill  will  apply  to  options  granted 
after  May  21.  1976.  and  exercised  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980.  However,  in  the  case  of  an 
option  which  was  granted  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1981.  and  which  was  not  a  qualified 
option,  the  corporation  granting  the  option 
may  elect  (within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill)  to  have  the  option  not  be 
treated  as  a  restricted  stock  option. 

In  the  case  of  an  option  granted  after  May 
21.  1976.  and  outstanding  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, the  option  terms  (or  the  terms  of 
the  plan  under  which  the  option  was  grant- 
ed) may  be  changed,  to  conform  to  the  re- 
stricted stock  option  rules,  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  without 
the  change  giving  rise  to  a  new  option  re- 
quiring the  setting  of  an  option  price  based 
on  a  later  valuation  rate. 

All  such  changes  relate  back  to  the  time 
of  granting  the  original  option.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  option  price  of  a  ten-year  option 
granted  in  1978  is  increased  during  the  one 
year  after  date  of  enactment  to  85  percent 
(110  percent,  if  applicable)  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  on  the  date  the 
option  was  granted  in  1978.  the  price  re- 
quirement will  be  met.  Likewise,  if  the  term 
of  an  option  held  by  a  10-percent  sharehold- 
er is  shortened  to  five  years  from  the  date 
the  option  was  granted,  the  10-percent  stock 
ownership  limitation  will  not  apply. 

Any  restricted  stock  option  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  new  section  424(b)(5).  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  options  which  may  be 
granted  to  an  employee  to  $75,000  per  year 
(determined  at  time  of  grant).  In  the  case  of 
options  outstanding  on  date  of  enactment 
granted  under  a  plan  (or  plans)  providing 
for  the  granting  of  more  than  $75,000  of  op- 
tions per  year,  the  employer  may  amend  the 
plan  to  specify  that  only  certain  options 
under  the  plan  (up  to  $75,000  granted  per 
year)  will  be  treated  ac  restricted  stock  op- 
tions. 

Senate  amendment.— The  amendment 
provides  for  "incentive  stock  options," 
which  will  be  taxed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  tax  treatment  previously  applied  to  re- 
stricted and  qualified  stock  options.  That  is, 
there  will  be  no  tax  consequences  when  an 
incentive  stock  option  is  granted  or  when 
the  option  is  exercised,  and  the  employee 
will  be  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates  when  the 
stock  received  on  exercise  of  the  option  is 
sold.  Similarly,  no  business  expense  deduc- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  the  employer  with  re- 
spect to  an  incentive  stock  option. 

The  term  incentive  stock  option"  means 
an  option  granted  to  an  individual,  for  any 
reason  connected  with  his  or  her  employ- 
ment, by  the  employer  corporation  or  by  a 
parent  or  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  em- 
ployer corporation,  to  purchase  stock  of  any 
of  such  corp)orations. 

To  receive  incentive  stock  option  treat-  , 
ment,  the  amendment  provides  that  the  em- 
ployee must  not  dispose  of  the  stock  within 
two  years  after  the  option  is  granted,  and 
must  hold  the  stock  itself  for  at  least  one 
year.  If  all  requirements  other  than  these 
holding  period  rules  are  met,  the  tax  will  be 
imposed  on  sale  of  the  stock,  but  gain  will 
be  treated  as  ordinary  income  rather  than 
capital  gain,  and  the  employer  will  be  al- 
lowed a  deduction  at  that  time. 


In  addition,  for  the  entire  time  from  the 
date  of  granting  the  option  until  three 
months  before  the  date  of  exercise,  the 
option  holder  must  be  an  employee  either  of 
the  company  granting  the  option,  a  parent 
or  subsidiary  of  that  corporation,  or  a  cor- 
poration (or  parent  or  subsidiary  of  that 
corporation)  which  has  assumed  the  option 
of  another  corporation  as  a  result  of  a  cor- 
porate reorganization,  liquidation,  etc.  This 
requirement  and  the  holding  period  require- 
ments are  waived  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
the  employee. 

For  an  option  to  qualify  as  an  "incentive 
stock  option."  terms  of  the  option  itself 
must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  option  must  be  granted  under  a 
plan  specifying  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  to  be  issued  and  the  employees  or 
class  of  employees  to  receive  the  options. 
This  plan  must  be  approved  by  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  within  12  months 
before  or  after  the  plan  is  adopted. 

2.  The  option  must  be  granted  within  ten 
years  of  the  date  the  plan  is  adopted  or  the 
date  the  plan  is  approved  by  the  stockhold- 
ers, whichever  is  earlier. 

3.  The  option  must  by  its  terms  be  exercis- 
able only  within  20  years  of  the  date  it  is 
granted. 

4.  The  option  price  must  equal  or  exceed 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock  at  the 
time  the  option  is  granted.  This  require- 
ment will  be  deemed  satisfied  if  there  has 
been  a  good  faith  attempt  to  value  the  stock 
accurately,  even  If  the  option  price  is  less 
than  the  stock  value. 

5.  The  option  by  its  t«rms  must  be  non- 
transferable other  than  at  death  and  must 
be  exercisable  during  the  employee's  life- 
time only  by  the  employee. 

6.  The  employee  must  not.  immediately 
before  the  option  is  granted,  own  st<x:k  rep- 
resenting more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
voting  power  or  value  of  aU  classes  of  stock 
of  the  employer  corporation  or  its  parent  or 
subsidiary.  However,  the  stock  ownership 
limitation  will  be  waived  if  the  option  price 
is  at  least  110  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  (at  the  time  the  option  is  granted)  of 
the  stock  subject  to  the  option  and  the 
option  by  its  terms  is  not  exercisable  more 
than  five  years  from  the  date  it  is  granted. 

7.  The  option  by  its  terms  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ercisable while  there  is  outstanding  any  in- 
centive stock  option  which  was  granted  to 
the  employee  at  an  earlier  time.  For  this 
purpose,  an  option  which  has  not  been  exer- 
cised in  full  is  outstanding  for  the  period 
which  under  its  initial  terms  it  could  have 
been  exercised.  Thus,  the  cancellation  of  an 
earlier  option  will  not  enable  a  subsequent 
option-to  be  exercised  any  sooner.  Also,  for 
this  purpose  an  option  is  considered  to 
retain  its  original  date  of  grant  even  if  the 
terms  of  the  option  or  the  plan  are  later 
amended  to  qualify  the  option  as  an  incen- 
tive stock  option. 

The  amendment  provides  that  stock  ac- 
quired on  exercise  of  the  option  may  be  paid 
for  with  stock  of  the  corporation  granting 
the  option. 

The  difference  between  the  option  price 
.and^he-ftDrTharket  value  of  the  stock  at 
the  exercise  of  the  option  will  not  be  an 
item  of  tax  preference. 

Also,  under  the  amendment,  any  option 
which  was  a  qualified  stock  option  or  re- 
stricted stock  option  under  prior  law  will 
become  an  incentive  stock  option,  if  it  was 
not  exercised  before  January  1,  1981.  and  if 
it  otherwise  satisfies  requirements  for  incen- 
tive stock  options.  Such  an  option  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  minimum  tax. 


An  option  will  not  be  disqualified  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  any  condition  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  qualification  requirements, 
nor  because  the  corporation  may  make  a 
cash  payment  to  the  employee  at  the  time 
of  exercise. 

The  amendment  generally  applies  to  op- 
tions exercised  or  granted  after  December 
31.  1980.  or  outstanding  on  such  date.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  an  option  which  was 
granted  on  or  before  December  31.  1980.  the 
corporation  granting  the  option  must  elect 
to  have  the  option  treated  as  an  incentive 
stock  option.  Only  $50,000  of  stock  may  be 
purchased  with  restricted  options  granted  in 
any  year  prior  to  1981.  and  only  $250,000  of 
stock  from  such  options  could  be  purchased 
ift  the  aggregate. 

In  the  case  of  an  option  granted  before 
1982.  the  modification  or  deletion  of  any 
stock  appreciation  right  or  right  to  receive 
cash  payments  to  permit  the  option  to  qual- 
ify as  an  incentive  stock  option  can  be  made 
within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
without  the  modification  being  treated  as 
the  grant  of  a  new  option. 

In  addition,  the  terms  of  a  stock  option 
plan  or  an  option  issued  before  1982  can  be 
modified  to  conform  to  the  incentive  stock 
option  rules  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  without  the  modifica- 
tion being  considered  as  giving  rise  to  a  new 
option  requiring  a  new  option  price. 

Conference  agreement.— The  agreement 
generally  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
except— 

( 1 )  the  term  of  the  option  may  not  exceed 
10  years  from  the  date  of  grant. 

(2)  a  disabled  employee  has  12  months 
after  leaving  employment  to  exercise  the 
option. 

(3)  the  amendment  clarifies  that  addition- 
al cash  or  other  property  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  employee  at  the  time  the 
option  is  exercised,  so  long  as  such  property 
is  subject  to  inclusion  in  income  under  the 
provisions  of  section  83. 

(4)  the  managers  wish  to  clarify  that  al- 
ternative rights  may  be  granted,  so  long  as 
no  alternative  options  to  purchase  stock  are 
granted  which  cause  the  option  to  violate 
the  terms  of  section  422A(b).  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  options  granted  after 
1980.  the  terms  of  the  plan  mast  limit  the 
amount  of  aggregate  fair  market  value  of 
the  stock  (determined  at  the  time  of  the 
grant  of  the  option)  for  which  any  employee 
may  be  granted  incentive  stock  options  in 
any  calendar  year  to  not  more  than  $100,000 
plus  the  carryover  amount.  The  carryover 
amount  from  any  year  is  one-half  of  the 
amount  by  which  $100,000  exceeds  the  value 
(at  time  of  grant)  of  the  stock  for  which  in- 
centive stock  options  were  granted  in  such 
prior  year.  Amounts  may  be  carried  over  3 
years.  Options  granted  in  any  year  use  up 
the  $100,000  current  year  limitation  first 
and  then  the  carryover  from  earliest  year. 

The  "Agreement  will  apply  to  options 
granted ^fter  January  1.  1976.  and  exercised 
after  December  31.  1980.  or  outstanding  on 
such  later  date. 

However,  in  the  case  of  options  granted 
before  ^auiuary  1.  1981.  an  option  is  an  in- 
centive fstock  option  only  if  the  employer 
elects  sich  treatment  for  an  option.  The  ag- 
gregatfeWalue  (determined  at  time  of  grant) 
of  stock  for  which  any  employee  may  be 
granted' incentive  stock  options  prior  to  1981 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000  per  calendar  year 
and  $200,000  in  the  aggregate. 

In  the  case  of  an  option  granted  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  and  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  option  terms  (or  the  terms 
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of  the  plan  under  which  the  option  was 
granted  or  shareholder  approval)  may  be 
changed,  to  conform  to  the  incentive  stock 
option  rules,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment,  without  the  change  giving  rise 
to  a  new  option  requiring  the  setting  of  an 
option  price  based  on  a  later  valuation  date. 
All  such  changes  relate  back  to  the  time 
of  granting  the  original  option.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  option  price  of  a  ten-year  option 
granted  in  1978  is  increased  during  the  one 
year  after  date  of  enactment  to  100  percent 
(110  percent,  if  applicable)  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  stock  on  the  date  the 
option  was  granted  in  1978,  the  price  re- 
quirement will  be  met.  Likewise,  if  the  term 
of  an  option  held  by  a  10-percent  sharehold- 
er is  shortened  to  five  years  from  the  date 
the  option  was  granted,  the  10-percent  stock 
ownership  limitation  will  not  apply. 

38.  Extension  and  modification  of  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit 

House  6tii— Under  present  law.  the  target- 
ed jobs  tax  credit,  which  applies  to  eligible 
trade  or  business  wages  paid  before  January 
1.  1982.  is  available  on  an  elective  basis  for 
hiring  individuals  from  one  or  more  of  seven 
target  groups.  In  general,  the  credit  is  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  first  $6,000  of  first-year 
wages  and  25  percent  of  the  first  $6,000  of 
second-year  wages.  Qualified  first-year 
wages  are  limited  to  30  percent  of  FUTA 
wages  (the  first  $6,000  per  calendar  year) 
for  all  employees. 

In  the  case  of  trade  or  business  employ- 
ment, taxpayers  are  allowed  a  WIN  tax 
credit  equal  to  50  percent  of  qualified  first- 
year  wages  and  25  percent  of  qualified 
second-year  wages  paid  to  WIN  registrants 
and  AFDC  recipients.  For  employment 
other  than  in  a  trade  or  business,  the  credit 
is  35  percent  of  qualified  first-year  wages. 

The  House  bill  extends  and  modifies  the 
targeted  jobs  credit  as  follows: 

Extension  and  eligible  wages.— The  bill 
provides  that  credit  is  available  for  wages 
paid  or  incurred  before  January  1.  1984.  The 
provision  limiting  qualified  first-year  wages 
to  30  percent  of  FUTA  wages  is  repealed. 

Targeted  groups— AFDC  recipients  and 
WIN  registrants  are  added  as  a  targeted 
group,  and  the  WIN  credit  is  terminated.  El- 
igible cooperative  education  students  are 
limited  to  those  who  are  economically  disad- 
vantaged, effective  for  wages  paid  after  E>e- 
cember  31.  1981.  The  age  limitation  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  (under  age  35)  is  eliminated, 
and  employees  laid  off  from  public  service 
employment  funded  by  CETA  are  made  eli- 
gible for  the  credit. 

Changes  in  certification  requirements.— 
Certifications  issued  or  requested  after  the 
individual  begins  work  are  invalid,  effective 
for  individuals  who  begin  work  after  the 
date  of  enactment:  certifications  that  indi- 
viduals are  members  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged families  are  valid  for  a  minimum  of 
45  days;  and  certification  and  marketing  are 
to  be  performed  by  State  employment  secu- 
rity agencies. 

Hiring  of  relatives.— The  credit  is  denied 
for  hiring  relatives  of  the  employer. 

Authorization  for  administrative  ex- 
penses.—Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  Senate  amend- 
ment has  the  following  provisions: 

Extension  and  eligible  wages.— The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  full  credit  is  avail- 
able for  targeted  employees  who  begin  work 
before  January  1.  1983.  For  cooperative  edu- 
cation students,  qualified  first-year  wages 
are  limited  to  $3,000.  and  qualified  second- 
year  wages  are  limited  to  $1,500.  Qualified 
first-year  wages  may  be  at  least  $25,000.  re- 
gardless of  the  30-percent  FUTA  wage  cap. 
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Targeted  groups.—Shiae  as  House  bill, 
except  cooperative  education  students  are 
not  limited  to  those  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  general  assistance  and 
Supplemental  Security  Income  recipients 
are  not  removed  as  targeted  group. 

Changes  in  certification  requirements.— 
Same  as  House  bill,  except  ( 1 )  requirement 
for  certification  before  the  employee  begins 
work  applies  to  individuals  who  begin  work 
after  July  23.  1981,  or  with  respect  to  whom 
the  employer  has  not  received  a  certifica- 
tion by  this  date,  (2)  the  credit  is  not  al- 
lowed for  rehires,  and  (3)  certifications 
based  on  false  information  provided  by  the 
employee  are  revoked  prospectively. 

Hiring  of  relatives.— Suae  as  the  House 
bill. 

Authorization  for  administrative  ex- 
penses.—For  fiscal  year  1982.  $30  million  of 
appropriations  is  authorized  for  program 
administration,  of  which  $5  million  is  to  be 
used  for  a  quality  program. 

Conference  agreement—The  conference 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Extension  and  eligible  wages.— The  con- 
ference agreement  provides  that  full  credit 
is  available  for  targeted  employees  who 
begin  work  before  January  1.  1983.  The  pro- 
vision limiting  qualified  first-year  wages  to 
30  percent  of  FUTA  wages  is  repealed. 
Targeted  groups.— S&me  as  House  bill. 
Changes  in  certification  requirements.— 
Same  as  Senate  amendment,  with  one  ex- 
ception. The  requirements  that  certification 
is  to  be  received  or  requested  before  the  in- 
dividual begins  work  and  that  certifications 
based  on  false  information  are  revoked  pro- 
spectively generally  apply  to  all  individuals, 
regardless  of  the  date  they  begin  work  for 
their  employer.  However,  for  an  individual, 
other  than  a  cooperative  education  student, 
who  began  work  earlier  than  45  days  before 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  certification  has 
to  have  been  requested  or  received  before 
July  23.  1981.  and  for  an  Individual  who 
begins  work  for  the  employer  during  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  with  the  date  45  days 
before  the  date  of  enactment  or  a  coopera- 
tive education  student  who  begins  work 
before  the  end  of  this  period,  the  certifica- 
tion must  be  requested  or  received  before 
the  last  day  of  this  90-day  period. 

Hiring  of  relatives.— Stune  as  House  bill 
and  Senate  amendment. 

Authorization     for     administrative     ex- 
penses.—S&me  as  Senate  amendment. 
39.  Motor  carrier  operating  rights 

House  WiL— Under  present  law.  taxpayers 
are  not  allowed  a  loss  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 165  for  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  a 
license  or  permit  (caused,  for  example,  by 
an  expansion  in  the  number  of  licenses  or 
permits  that  could  be  issued)  if  the  license 
or  permit  continues  to  have  value  as  a  right 
to  carry  on  a  business. 

Under  the  House  bill,  an  ordinary  deduc- 
tion is  allowed  ratably  over  a  60-month 
period  for  the  adjusted  bases  of  motor  carri- 
er operating  authorities  held  by  the  taxpay- 
er on  July  1.  1980  (the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980).  The  House 
bill  provides  a  special  stock  acquisition  rule 
for  cases  in  which  a  corporation  acquired 
the  stock  of  another  corporation  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  held  an  operating  au- 
thority. Under  regulations,  the  taxpayer 
holding  the  authority  on  July  1.  1980,  may 
elect  to  allocate  to  the  basis  of  the  author- 
ity a  portion  of  the  acquiring  corr>oration's 
basis  in  the  stock  of  the  acquired  corpora- 
tion. The  allocable  portion  is  the  amount  of 
basis  the  acquiring  corporation  would  have 
had  in  the  authority  under  section  334(b)(2) 


If  such  corporation  had  received  the  author- 
ity In  a  liquidation  of  the  acquired  corpora- 
tion (and  any  other  corporations  necessary 
for  the  acquiring  corporation  to  receive  the 
authority)  Immediately  after  acquisition  of 
the  acquired  corporation.  Under  regula 
tlons,  adjustments  shall  be  made  to  the  ac- 
quiring corporation's  basis  in  the  stock  of 
the  acquired  corporation  and  any  other 
property,  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary.  The  provision  applies  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  June  30.  1980. 

Senate  amendmenL— The  provision  In  the 
Senate  amendment  is  generally  the  same  as 
the  provision  in  the  House  bill,  except  for 
certain  technical  details  relating  to  the 
stock  acquisition  rule. 

Conference  agreement—The  Conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
and  Senate  amendment,  except  that  certain 
technical  modifications  are  made  to  the 
stock  acquisition  rule. 

H.  Savings  Incentives  Provisions 

40.      Self-employed      retirement      savings 
(Keogh  plans) 

House  btZt— The  deduction  limit  for  em- 
ployer contributions  to  a  defined  contribu- 
tion Keogh  plan,  to  a  defined  contribution 
plan  maintained  by  a  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion, or  to  a  simplified  employee  pension 
(SEP)  is  increased  from  $7.S00  to  $15,000. 
The  15-percent  limit  on  contributions  is  not 
changed.  To  provide  a  similar  Increase  In 
the  level  of  benefits  permitted  under  a  de- 
fined benefit  Keogh  or  subchapter  S  corpo- 
ration plan,  the  compensation  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  permitted  annual  ben- 
efit acruals  is  increased  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation which  may  be  taken  into  account 
to  determine  contributions  to  a  Keogh  plan, 
to  a  subchapter  S  plan,  or  to  a  SEP.  Under 
the  bill,  the  includible  compensation  limit  is 
Increased  from  $100,000  to  $200,000.  Howev- 
er, if  annual  compensation  in  excess  of 
$100,000  is  taken  into  account,  the  rate  of 
employer  contributions  for  a  plan  partici- 
pant who  Is  a  common-law  employee  cannot 
be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  7  Mi  percent  of 
that  participant's  compensation. 

The  House  bill  also  extends  to  all  partners 
the  present-law  rule  under  which  a  loan 
from  a  Keogh  plan  to  an  owner-employee  or 
his  use  of  an  interest  in  the  plan  as  security 
for  a  loan  is  treated  as  a  distribution. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  permits  (U  the 
penalty-free  correction  of  an  excess  contri- 
bution to  a  Keogh  plan  If  the  excess  is  with- 
drawn before  the  return  filing  due  date  and 
(2)  early  withdrawals  from  a  terminated 
Keogh  plan  by  an  owner-employee  without 
regard  to  the  5-year  ban  on  Keogh  plan  con- 
tributions for  the  owner-employee. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment generally  follows  the  House  bill 
except  that  It  contains  no  provision  relating 
to  excess  contributions  to  Keogh  plans  or 
distributions  made  on  account  of  the  termi- 
nation of  a  Keogh  plan. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
41.  Individual  retirement  accounts 

House  bill— In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  an  active  participant  in  an  em- 
ployer-sponsored plan,  the  annual  contribu- 
tion limit  is  raised  from  the  lesser  of  $1,500 
or  15  percent  of  compensation  to  the  lesser 
of  $2,000  or  100  percent  of  compensation. 
The  limit  for  a  spousal  IRA  is  Increased 
from  $1,750  to  $2,250.  and  the  present-law 
requirement    that    contributions    under    a 
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spousal  IRA  be  equally  divided  between  the 
spouses  is  deleted. 

In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  an 
active  participant  Is  a  plan,  a  deduction  Is 
allowed  for  contributions  to  an  IRA  or  for 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  plan.  The 
voluntary  contributions  and  earnings  there- 
on under  a  plan  are  subject  to  IRA-type 
rules,  except  that  (1)  distributions  starting 
at  age  70 '/i  are  not  mandated  and  (2)  roll- 
overs may  be  made  to  an  IRA  with  regard  to 
the  present  law  nile  limiting  rollovers  to 
one  per  year. 

Under  the  House  bill,  benefits  under  a 
qualified  plan  (including  deductible  employ- 
ee contributions  and  earnings  thereon)  are 
taxed  only  when  paid  to  the  employee  or  a 
beneficiary  and  are  not  taxed  if  merely 
made  available.  Of  course,  as  under  present 
law.  if  benefits  are  paid  with  respect  to  an 
employee  to  a  creditor  of  the  employee,  a 
child  of  the  employee,  etc..  the  benefits  paid 
would  be  treated  as  if  paid  to  the  employee. 

Under  present  law.  individuals  generally 
may  self-direct  IRA  Investments  or  invest- 
ments under  an  account  in  a  qualified  plan. 
Under  the  House  bill,  amounts  Invested  In 
collectibles  (antiques,  art.  gems,  stamps, 
etc.)  under  an  IRA  or  a  self -directed  account 
in  a  quallfed  plan  are  treated  as  distribu- 
tions for  income  tax  purposes. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  proceeds  of  a  re- 
deemed U.S.  retirement  bond  which  is  dis- 
tributed under  a  qualified  bond  purchase 
plan  may  be  rolled  over,  tax-free,  to  an  IRA. 
U.S.  retirement  bonds  purchased  for  an  em- 
ployee may  be  redeemed  only  after  the  em- 
ployee attains  age  59  Vi.  dies  or  becomes  dis- 
abled. Also,  the  bill  clarifies  the  treatment 
of  IRA  retirement  bonds  acquired  in  a  tax- 
free  rollover. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  generally  the  same  as  the  House 
bill,  except  that  (1)  active  plan  participants 
are  allowed  a  deduction  for  contributions  to 
an  IRA  or  for  qualified  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  a  plan  limited  annually  to  the  lesser 
of  $1,500  ($1,625  for  a  spousal  IRA)  or  100 
percent  of  compensation  for  the  year,  and 
(2)  a  surviving  or  divorcf^d  spouse  may 
deduct  at  least  $1,125  annually  for  life  for 
contributions  to  a  spousal  IRA  established 
by  the  individual's  former  spouse  at  least  5 
years  before  the  death  or  divorce. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  does 
not  include  provisions  relating  to  invest- 
ments in  collectibles  under  IRAs  or  self-di- 
rected accounts  in  qualified  plans  or  to  roll- 
overs of  the  redemption  proceeds  of  U.S.  re- 
tirement bonds.  Also,  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  earnings  thereon  are  taxed  only  If 
paid,  but  other  plan  benefits  are  taxed  if 
paid  or  made  available. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that 
Treasury  provide  the  Congress  (before  June 
30.  1982)  a  study  of  the  tax  incentives  for  in- 
dividual retirement  savings. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill,  except 
that  a  divorced  spouse  is  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  a  spousal  IRA  es- 
tablished by  the  Individual's  former  spouse 
at  least  5  years  before  the  divorce  if  the 
former  spouse  contributed  to  the  IRA  under 
the  spousal  IRA  rules  for  at  least  three  of 
the  five  years  preceding  the  divorce.  If 
these  requirements  are  met,  the  limit  on  the 
divorced  spouse's  IRA  contributions  for  a 
year  is  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  (1)  $1,125. 
or  (2)  the  sum  of  the  divorced  spouse's  com- 
pensation and  alimony  includible  in  gross 
income. 


42.  Partial  dividend  and  interest  exclusion 
House  bi/Z.— Under  present  law.  individ- 
uals may  exclude  from  Income  up  to  $200 
($400  on  a  joint  return)  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest earned  from  most  domestic  sources  in 
1981  and  1982.  After  1982,  only  the  dividend 
exclusion,  which  applied  before  1981,  will  be 
available.  This  exclusion  was  limited  to  $100 
of  dividends  per  taxpayer. 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  $20O/$400  in- 
terest and  dividend  exclusion  after  1981  and 
reinstates  the  $100  per  taxpayer  dividend 
exclusion  of  prior  law  for  1982  and  subse- 
quent years.  Effective  in  1985.  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  15-percent  net  interest  exclusion 
on  up  to  $3,000  of  net  interest  ($6,000  on  a 
joint  return).  Interest  described  in  section 
116(c)  of  present  law  is  eligible  for  the  per- 
centage exclusion  but  only  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  taxpayer's  qualified  interest  ex- 
penses. Qualified  interest  expense  Is  interest 
paid  for  which  a  deduction  is  allowed  other 
than  interest  paid  on  debt  related  to  a  tax- 
payers  dwelling  or  his  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment generally  follows  the  House  bill 
except  that  (1)  the  net  interest  exclusion  is 
effective  in  1984  and  (2)  the  $100  per  tax- 
payer limit  on  the  reinstated  dividend  exclu- 
sion is  replaced  with  a  limit  of  $100  for  a 
single  return  and  $200  for  a  joint  return. 

Conference  agreement—The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill, 
except  that  the  Senate  amendment  on  the 
$200  maximum  dividend  exclusion  for  joint 
returns  is  adopted.  In  addition,  two  techni- 
cal and  clarifying  changes  are  made.  First, 
real  estate  investment  trusts,  regulated  in- 
vestment companies,  and  insurance  compa- 
nies are  added  to  the  list  of  eligible  payors 
of  excludable  Interest.  Second,  the  confer- 
ees intend  that  only  qualified  interest  ex- 
penses that  give  rise  to  a  tax  benefit  are  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  excludable  interest. 
Thus,  for  example,  individuals  who  do  not 
itemize  their  deductions  are  not  to  reduce 
excludable  interest.  The  Secretary  is  to  pro- 
vide regulations  to  implement  this  rule. 

43.  Exclusion  of  interest  on  qualified  saving 
certificates 

House  biJt— Present  law  has  no  provision 
that  provides  specifically  for  the  exclusion 
of  interest  earned  on  saving  certificates. 
Under  section  116.  and  for  calendar  years 
1981  and  1982  only,  up  to  $200  ($400  on  a 
joint  return)  of  dividends  and  interest  from 
a  variety  of  domestic  sources  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income. 

House  bill  provides  for  a  lifetime  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  of  $1,000  ($2,000  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return)  of  interest  earned 
on  qualified  tax-exempt  savings  certificates. 

Qualified  tax-exempt  savings  certificates 
are  one-year  certificates  issued  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  and  before  January  1,  1983. 
by  a  qualified  depository  Institution  with  a 
yield  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  yield  on  52- 
week  Treasury  bills.  A  qualified  depository 
Institution  is  a  bank  defined  in  section  581. 
a  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative  bank, 
domestic  building  and  loan  association,  in- 
dustrial loan  association  or  bank,  credit 
union,  or  any  other  savings  or  thrift  institu- 
tion chartered  and  supervised  under  Federal 
or  State  law,  if  the  deposits  or  accounts  of 
the  institution  (other  than  an  industrial 
loan  association)  are  insured  under  Federal 
or  State  law  or  protected  or  guaranteed  by 
State  law. 

For  interest  to  qualify  for  the  exclusion,  a 
certificate  issued  by  a  qualified  institution 
must  meet  several  requirements.  First,  such 
certificates  may  be  issued  only  during  the 


period  beginning  on  October  1.  1981,  and 
ending  on  December  31.  1982.  Interest  paid 
after  December  31.  1982.  with  respect  to  cer- 
tificates properly  issued  before  that  date 
will  be  entitled  to  the  exemption.  Second, 
the  certificates  must  have  a  maturity  period 
of  one  year.  Thus,  all  of  the  interest  exclud- 
able by  virtue  of  the  new  provision  will  be 
earned  before  January  1.  1984.  Third,  the 
certificate  must  have  a  yield  equal  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  yield  on  52-week  Treasury  bills. 
Whether  a  certificate  meets  this  70-percent 
requirement  is  determined  by  comparing 
the  yield  to  maturity  on  the  certificates  (in- 
cluding the  effect  of  any  compounding  of 
Interest)  to  the  yield  to  maturity  on  52- week 
Treasury  bills  sold  at  the  last  Treasury  auc- 
tion to  have  occurred  In  a  calendar  week 
preceding  the  week  the  certificate  is  Issued. 
Fourth,  the  issuing  institution  must  provide 
that  certificates  are  available  for  any  depos- 
it of  $500  or  more,  subject  to  any  limit  on 
maximum  deposits. 

The  provision  does  not  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  qualified  tax-exempt  savings  certifi- 
cates: however,  the  House  anticipates  that 
the  cognizant  regulatory  authorities  will 
consider  such  authorization  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable. 

Generally,  the  provision  requires  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  qualified 
certificates  issued  during  a  calendar  quarter 
by  an  institution  other  than  a  credit  union 
be  used  to  provide  residential  financing  by 
the  end  of  the  subsequent  calendar  quarter. 
In  the  case  of  an  institution  with  net  new 
savings  less  that  the  amount  of  net  new  sav- 
ings. For  this  purpose,  qualified  net  savings 
is  the  amount  by  which  deposits  into  pass- 
book savings  accounts.  6-month  money 
market  certificates.  30-month  small  saver 
certificates,  time  deposits  of  less  than 
$100,000.  and  qualified  certificates  exceeds 
the  amount  withdrawn  or  redeemed  from 
such  accounts  measured  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  calendar  quarter.  A  special 
rule  limits  the  amount  of  certificates  issued 
by  a  credit  union  that  may  be  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  any  calendar  quarter  to  100 
percent  of  the  credit  union's  savings  depos- 
its as  of  September  30.  1981.  plus  10  percent 
of  any  new  net  savings  as  of  the  end  of  the 
quarter  over  the  credit  union's  savings  de- 
posits as  of  September  30.  1981. 

Qualified  residential  financing  of  an  insti- 
tution is  any  of  the  foUowing  held  by  the  in- 
stitution: 

(a)  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  a  single- 
family  or  multifamlly  residence: 

(b)  any  secured  or  unsecured  qualified 
home  Improvement  loan; 

(c)  any  mortgage  on  a  single-family  or 
multi-family  residence  which  is  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal,  State  or  local 
government  or  any  instrumentality  thereof; 

(d)  any  loan  to  acquire  a  mobile  home: 

(e)  any  loan  for  the  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation of  a  single-family  or  multifamily 
residence: 

(f)  any  mortgage  secured  by  single-family 
or  multifamily  residences  purchased  on  the 
secondary  market,  but  only  to  the  extent 
purchases  exceed  sales  of  such  assets: 

(g)  any  security  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  or  security  issued  by  any 
other  person  if  such  security  is  secured  by 
mortgages,  but  only  to  the  extent  purchases 
exceed  sales  of  such  assets:  or 

(h)  any  agriculture  loan. 
The  term  single-family  residence  includes 
stock  in  a  cooperative  housing  corporation 
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as  defined  in  section  216.  and  2,  3.  and  4 
family  residences. 

If  an  institution  fails  to  meet  the  proceeds 
investment  test  at  the  end  of  any  calendar 
quarter,  it  may  not  issue  additional  certifi- 
cates until  the  requirement  is  satisfied. 

The  amount  that  any  individual  may  ex- 
clude from  income  under  the  new  provision 
is  limited  to  $1,000.  This  limitation  applies 
to  the  aggregate  of  all  interest  paid  on  all 
certificates.  In  the  case  of  married  individ- 
uals filing  joint  returns,  the  limit  is  in- 
creased to  $2,000.  This  is  true  even  if  all  of 
the  $2,000  is  earned  by  only  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals filing  the  joint  return. 

Interest  paid  on  qualified  certificates  is 
excludable  only  when  earned  by  individuals 
or  by  estates  that  receive  such  certificates 
by  reason  of  the  decedent's  death.  In  che 
case  of  a  partnership,  the  individual  part- 
ners may  exclude  their  distributive  shares 
of  interest  paid  on  qualified  certificates  held 
by  the  partnership  subject  to  each  partner's 
$1,000  lifetime  limitation  on  the  exclusion. 
In  applying  the  dollar  limitation  to  estates, 
the  estate  is  treated  as  having  claimed  as 
having  claimed  any  exclusion  taken  by  the 
decedent  or  by  a  surviving  spouse  who  files 
a  joint  return  claiming  an  exclusion. 

If  a  taxpayer  earns  interest  in  excess  of 
the  excludable  amount,  the  first  interest 
earned  is  the  interest  eligible  for  exclusion. 
The  receipt  of  interest  earned  on  the  certifi- 
cate prior  to  maturity  is  not  a  premature  re- 
demption. However,  if  any  portion  of  a  cer- 
tificate is  redeemed  or  disposed  of  before 
maturity,  the  exclusion  from  income  is  not 
available  for  any  interest  earned  on  the  cer- 
tificate for  the  year  in  which  the  certificate 
is  redeemed  or  disposed  of  or  in  any  subse- 
quent year.  If  interest  paid  on  a  certificate 
is  excluded  from  income  in  one  year  and  the 
certificate  is  prematurely  redeemed  or  dis- 
posed of  in  a  subsequent  year,  then  the 
amount  of  excluded  interest  in  the  prior 
year  must  be  included  in  income  for  the 
year  of  the  redemption  or  disposition.  Previ- 
ously excluded  amounts  that  are  recaptured 
under  this  rule  are  not  talien  into  account 
for  purposes  of  the  $1,000  limitation.  Thus, 
if  a  holder  redeems  a  certificate  and  rein- 
vests a  portion  in  a  new  certificate,  interest 
on  the  new  certificate  can  lie  excluded. 

The  provision  also  provides  that  using  a 
certificate  or  any  portion  of  a  certificate  as 
collateral  or  security  for  a  loan  will  be  treat- 
ed as  a  redemption  of  the  entire  certificate. 

There  is  a  denial  of  the  deduction  for  in- 
terest paid  on  indebtedness  incurred  to  pur- 
chase or  carry  investment  in  qualified  tax- 
exempt  savings  certificates.  These  rules  are 
the  same  as  those  that  apply  under  present 
law  with  respect  to  debt  incurred  or  contin- 
ued to  purchase  or  carry  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions (sec.  265(2)). 

The  House  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  to  the  Congress 
before  June  1.  1982.  on  the  results  of  a 
study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Treasury  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  saving  certifi- 
cates provision  in  generating  additional  sav- 
ings. 

Since  some  interest  earned  in  1981  may 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  exclusion  under 
both  the  new  provision  and  the  section  116 
Interest  and  dividend  exclusion  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  special  transition  rule.  This  rule  pro- 
vides that  any  amount  earned  on  a  deposito- 
ry institution  tax-exempt  savings  certificate 
may  be  excluded  only  under  new  section  128 
and  may  not  be  excluded  under  the  general 
interest  and  dividend  exclusion  in  section 
116  of  present  law,  even  if  the  interest  on 
the  certificate  in  not  tax-exempt  because  of 
a  premature  redemption  or  disposition. 


Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  with 
some  exceptions.  Savings  certificates  must 
be  available  in  denominations  of  $500.  The 
term  single-family  residence  does  not  in- 
clude stocli  in  a  cooperative  housing  corpo- 
ration. No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  certificates  issued  by  credit 
unions  or  on  investment  by  credit  unions. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  agreed  to  three  technical 
amendments.  First,  if  a  consolidated  return 
is  filed  for  any  part  of  a  calendar  quarter  in 
which  savings  certificates  may  be  issued,  the 
amount  of  qualified  certificates,  residential 
financing,  and  net  new  savings  are  to  be  de- 
termined on  a  net  aggregate  basis  for  all  af- 
filiated corporations. 

Foreign  branches  and  international  bank- 
ing facilities  of  U.S.  banlcs  may  not  issue 
tax-exempt  savings  certificates,  and  their 
deposits  will  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  required  level  of  residential 
financing  and  agricultural  loans  needed. 

Loans  secured  by  cooperative  housing 
stock  will  be  treated  as  residential  financ- 
ing. 

44.     Employee     stock     ownership     plans 
(ESOPs) 

House  biU.—'No  provision. 

Senate  a7nendment—The  Senate  amend- 
ment accelerates  the  termination  of  the 
present  law  investment-based  tax  credit  for 
ESOP  contributions  by  one  year,  so  that  it 
expires  at  the  end  of  1982,  and  replaces  it 
with  a  payroll-based  tax  credit.  The  payroll- 
based  credit  (which  is  not  available  if  contri- 
butions allocated  to  officers,  shareholders 
(more  than  10  percent),  and  employees 
whose  compensation  exceeds  $83,000  (ad- 
justed for  inflation)  exceed  specified  limits) 
is  limited  to  one-half  of  one  percent  of  ag- 
gregate employee  compensation  in  calendar 
year  1983,  three-quarters  of  one-percent  in 
1984,  and  one  percent  in  1985  and  subse- 
quent years. 

The  amendment  generally  increases  from 
15  percent  of  aggregate  employee  compensa- 
tion to  25  percent  of  such  compensation  the 
deduction  allowed  the  employer  for  contri- 
butions to  an  ESOP  where  the  contributions 
are  applied  by  the  plan  to  make  principal 
payments  on  a  loan  incurred  to  purchase 
employer  stock.  An  unlimited  deduction  is 
allowed  the  employer  for  contributions  ap- 
plied to  pay  interest  on  the  loan. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  that 
( 1 )  contribution  applied  to  pay  loan  interest, 
and  (2)  forfeitures  of  fully  leveraged  ESOP 
stock  are  disregarded  for  purposes  of  the 
present  law  limit  on  contributions  to  any 
participant's  account  (generally,  for  1981, 
the  lesser  of  $41,500  or  25  percent  of  com- 
pensation). This  rule  applies  only  if  contri- 
butions allocated  to  officers,  shareholders 
(more  than  10  percent)  and  employees 
whose  compensation  exceeds  $83,000,  do  not 
exceed  specified  limits. 

Distributions  from  a  tax  credit  ESOP 
which  are  made  on  account  of  the  sale  of 
cori>orate  assets  or  the  disposition  of  a  sub- 
sidiary are  permitted  without  regard  to  the 
present  law  rule  which  generally  precludes 
distributions  of  employer  securities  for  at 
least  84  months.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  changes  the  cash  distribution  and  put- 
option  rules  to  reflect  certain  State  laws 
and  corporate  charter  restrictions  which 
prevent  compliance  with  present  law  rules. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  repeals 
(for  all  but  tax  credit  ESOPs)  the  present 
law  rule  requiring  that  employees  be  enti- 
tled to  direct  voting  of  employer  securities 


allocated  under  a  defined  contribution  plan 
of  a  closely  held  corporation. 

The  non-tax  rules  of  ERISA  are  also 
amended  to  supersede  State  securities  laws 
to  permit  Continental  Airlines  to  establish 
and  maintain  an  ESOP.  to  issue  previously 
authorized  stock  to  an  ESOP.  to  permit  the^ 
company  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  the  ESOP," 
and  to  permit  the  ESOP  to  distribute  com- 
pany stock  to  employees  and  beneficiaries. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  the  new  payroll- 
based  tax  credit  for  contributions  to  a  tax 
credit  ESOP  is  allowed  only  for  wages  paid 
in  calendar  years  1983  through  1987.  The 
credit  is  limited  for  1983  and  1984  to  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  compensation  paid  to 
employees  under  the  plan  and  to  three- 
quarters  of  one  percent  of  such  compensa- 
tion for  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  The  tax  credit 
expires  on  December  31,  1987. 

In  addition,  the  present-law  rule  requiring 
that  an  employee  must  be  entitled  to  vote 
stock  allocated  to  his  account  under  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  is  deleted  with  re- 
spect to  profit-sharing  plans  for  securities 
acquired  after  1979,  but  is  still  applicable  to 
all  other  defined  contribution  plans. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  in- 
clude the  Senate  provision  which  supersede 
State  securities  laws  witn  respect  to  Conti- 
nental Airlines. 

45.  Dividend  reinvestment  plans 

House  ftift— Under  present  law  (sec. 
305(a)).  a  pro  rata  stock  distribution  is  not 
taxable  to  a  shareholder  at  the  time  he  or 
she  receives  it.  but  it  is  taxable  only  when 
the  taxpayer  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of 
the  shares  received  as  a  distribution.  Any 
gain  on  the  sale  generally  is  treated  as  a 
long-term  capital  gain  if  the  underlying 
shares  (on  which  the  distribution  was  de- 
clared) were  held  for  more  than  one  year. 
Stock  distributions  which  are  not  pro  rata, 
including  stock  distributions  received  pursu- 
ant to  a  shareholder's  option  to  receive 
either  stock  or  cash,  are  taxable  at  ftUr 
market  value  when  the  shares  are  initially 
received. 

Under  the  House  bill,  a  domestic  public 
utility  corporation  may  establish  a  plan 
under  which  shareholders  who  choose  to  re- 
ceive a  dividend  in  the  form  of  common 
stock  rather  than  cash  or  other  property 
may  elect  to  exclude  up  to  $1,500  per  year 
($3,000  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return)  of  the 
stock  dividends  from  income. 

To  qualify,  the  stock  must  be  newly  issued 
common  stock,  designated  by  the  tmard  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  to  qualify  for 
this  purpose.  The  number  of  shares  to  be 
distributed  to  any  shareholder  must  be  de- 
termined by  reference  to  a  value  which  is 
not  less  than  95  percent  (and  not  more  than 
105  percent)  of  the  stock's  value  during  the 
period  immediately  before  the  distribution 
date. 

Generally,  stock  will  not  qualify  where 
the  conioration  has  repurchased  any  of  its 
stock  within  one  year  before  or  after  the 
distribution  date  (or  any  member  of  the 
same  affiliated  group  of  corporations  has 
purchased  common  stock  of  any  other 
member  of  such  group).  However,  if  the  cor- 
poration establishes  a  business  purpose  for 
the  purchase  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  dividend  reinvestment  provision 
to  aid  in  the  raising  of  new  capital,  the  pur- 
chase will  not  disqualify  any  dividend  other- 
wise eligible  for  exclusion. 

Stock  received  as  a  qualified  dividend  will 
have  a  zero  basis,  so  that  when  the  stock  is 
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later  sold  the  full  amount  of  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds will  be  taxable.  In  general,  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  such  stock  will  be  taxed  as 
capital  gains.  However,  where  the  stock  is 
sold  within  one  year  after  distribution,  any 
gain  will  be  treated  as  ordinary  income.  In 
addition.  If  shares  of  stock  of  the  distribut- 
ing corporation  are  sold  by  the  taxpayer 
any  time  after  the  record  date  for  the  divi- 
dend and  before  a  date  one  year  after  the 
dividend  distribution  date,  the  sale  will  be 
treated  as  a  sale  of  the  qualified  dividend 
stock.  These  rules  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  immediate  resale  of  stock  without  the 
recognition  of  ordinary  income  which  would 
have  resulted  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  divi- 
dend. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  the  distributing  corporation  will 
not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the  distribution 
of  qualified  stock,  whether  or  not  the  share- 
holder elects  to  exclude  the  dividend  from 
income. 

Only  Individual  shareholders  are  eligible 
for  the  exclusion.  Corporations,  trusts,  es- 
tates, non-resident  aliens,  and  persons  hold- 
ing at  least  5  percent  of  the  voting  power  or 
value  of  stock  in  the  corporation  (using  the 
attribution  rules  of  section  318)  are  not  eli- 
gible to  exclude  any  dividends  under  this 
provision. 

A  public  utility  is  qualified  if  during  the 
10  years  prior  to  its  taxable  year  in  which 
the  dividend  is  paid,  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  depreciable  property  the  cor- 
poration acquired  for  the  members  of  an  af- 
filiated group  (in  which  the  public  utility  is 
a  member)  was  public  utility  recovery  prop- 
erty (within  the  meaning  of  new  sec.  168A). 
For  periods  before  1981,  the  determination 
of  whether  property  would  have  been  public 
utility  recovery  property  shall  be  made  as  if 
section  168A  had  been  in  effect. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill. 
The  exclusion  from  income  applies  to  divi- 
dends up  to  $750  a  year  ($1,500  on  a  joint 
return),  and  the  exclusion  will  be  allowed 
for  dividends  distributed  ui  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985. 

46.  Qualified  gi  oup  legal  services  plans 
House  bilL—Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Employer  contribu- 
tions to,  and  benefits  provided  under,  a 
qualified  group  legal  services  plan  are  ex- 
cluded from  an  employee's  income.  This 
income  exclusion  expires  December  31.  1981. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Income 
exclusion  for  qualified  group  legal  services 
plans  is  extended  through  December  31, 
1984. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
I.  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Provisions 

47.  Unified  credit 

House  bilL—The  unified  credit  against 
estate  and  gift  taxes  Is  gradually  Increased 
from  $47,000  to  $192,800  over  six  years.  The 
amount  of  the  credit  is  $62,800  for  gifts 
made,  and  decedents  dying.  In  1982,  $79,300 
in  1983,  $96,300  in  1984,  $121,800  in  1985, 
$155,800  in  1986,  and  $192,800  In  1987  and 
subsequent  years.  Thus,  cumulative  trans- 
fers exempt  from  gift  and  estate  taxes  in- 
crease from  $175,625  under  present  law  to 
$225,000  in  1982.  $275,000  in  1983.  $325,000 
In  1984.  $400,000  in  1985,  $500,000  in  1986. 
and  $600,000  in  1987  and  subsequent  years. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  increases  the  unified  credit  to 
$192,800,  but  provides  a  five-year  phase-In. 
For  1982  and  1983,  the  amount  of  the  credit 


and  the  amount  of  cumulative  transfers 
exempt  from  estate  and  gift  taxes  follows 
the  House  biU.  However,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  Is  $104,800  for  gifts  made  and  decen- 
dents  dying  in  1984  (exempting  cumulative 
transfers  of  $350,000),  $138,800  in  1985  (ex- 
empting cumulative  transfers  of  $450,000), 
and  reaches  $192,800  exempting  cumulative 
transfers  of  $600,000)  for  1986  and  subse- 
quent years. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

48.  Rate  reduction 

House  bilL—The  maximum  gift  and  estate 
tax  rates  are  reduced  over  a  4  year  period  in- 
flve  percent  increments  from  70  percent  to 
50  percent.  The  maximum  rate  is  65  percent 
for  gifts  made,  and  decedents  dying,  in  1982. 
60  percent  in  1983,  55  percent  in  1984,  and 
50  percent  in  1985  and  subsequent  years. 
When  fully  phased  in,  in  1985,  the  50-per- 
cent tax  rate  will  apply  to  taxable  gifts  and 
bequests  in  excess  of  $2.5  million. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

49.  Marital  deduction 

House  biZZ.— Present  law  permits  a  gift  tax 
marital  deduction  for  the  first  $100,000  of 
gifts  to  a  spouse  and  for  50  percent  of  gifts 
to  a  spouse  in  excess  of  $200,000.  An  estate 
tax  marital  deduction  is  allowed  for  transfer 
to  a  surviving  spouse  up  to  the  greater  of 
$250,000  or  one-half  the  adjusted  gross 
estate.  Transfers  of  terminable  interests 
generally  do  not  qualify  for  the  gift  or 
estate  tax  marital  deduction. 

The  House  bill  removes  the  quantitative 
limits  on  both  the  gift  and  estate  tax  mar- 
tial deductions  and  provides  that  certain 
terminable  interests  also  qualify  for  those 
deductions. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  biU. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment. 

50.  Current  use  valuation 

a.  Increase  in  maximum  reduction  in  fair 
market  value 

House  biW.— Under  present  law,  the  fair 
market  value  of  qualified  real  property 
cannot  be  reduced  by  more  than  $500,000  as 
a  result  of  current  use  valuation.  The  House 
bill  Increases  the  maximum  amount  by 
which  the  fair  market  value  of  qualified  real 
property  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  cur- 
rent use  valuation  to  $750,000  for  estates  of 
decedents  dying  in  1981,  $875,000  in  1982, 
and  $1,000,000  in  1983  and  thereafter. 

Senate  amendment— Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  maximum  amount  by 
which  the  fair  market  value  of  qualified  real 
property  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  cur- 
rent use  valuation  is  increased  to  $600,000 
for  estates  of  decedents  dying  in  1982  and 
thereafter. 

Conference  agreement— Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  maximum  amount  by 
which  the  fair  market  value  of  qualified  real 
property  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  cur- 
rent use  valuation  is  increased  to  $600,000 
for  estates  of  decedents  dying  in  1981, 
$700,000  in  1982.  and  $750,000  in  1983  and 
thereafter. 

b.  Predeath  qualified  use  requirement 
House  bill.— Under  present  law,  to  be  spe- 
cially valued,  real  property  must  be  used  or 
held  for  use  as  a  farm  or  closely  held  busi- 
ness ("a  qualified  use")  for  five  of  the  last 
eight  years  before  the  decedent's  death  and 
on  the  date  of  death. 


The  House  bill  provides  that  the  qualified 
use  requirement  of  present  law.  applicable 
to  periods  on  and  before  the  date  of  the  de- 
cedent's death  (sec.  2032A(b)(l)),  may  be 
satisfied  If  either  the  decedent  or  a  member 
of  the  decedent's  family  uses  real  property 
otherwise  eligible  for  current  use  valuation 
in  the  qualified  use.  This  change  is  retroac- 
tive to  estates  of  certain  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1976. 

The  House  bill  also  clarifies  the  types  of 
operations  that  are  to  be  considered  "quali- 
fied uses."  The  bill  divides  these  operations 
into  three  categories:  (1)  farming  (including 
timber  operations  other  than  those  that  are 
Incidental  to  other  farming  operations).  (2) 
timber  operations  which  are  not  incidental 
to  other  farming  operations,  and  (3)  other 
trades  or  businesses.  The  requirement  of 
present  law  that  each  of  these  uses  be  an 
active  trade  or  business  use,  as  opposed  to  a 
passive,  or  investment,  use  is  not  changed. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment permits  the  qualified  use  requirement 
of  present  law.  applicable  to  periods  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death  (sec. 
2032A(b)(l)).  to  be  satisfied  if  either  the  de- 
cedent or  a  member  of  the  decedent's  family 
uses  real  property  otherwise  eligible  for  cur- 
rent use  valuation  in  the  qualified  use. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  provi- 
sion redefining  what  types  of  business  uses 
constitute  qualifies  uses. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment, 
c.  Pre-death  material  participation  require- 
ment 

House  bilL— Under  present  law,  the  dece- 
dent or  a  member  of  his  family  must  materi- 
ally participate  In  the  farm  (or  other  busi- 
ness operation)  for  periods  aggregating  five 
years  of  the  eight  years  before  the  dece- 
dent's death.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  de- 
cedent materially  participates  in  the  farm 
operation,  any  income  derived  from  the 
farm  is  treated  as  earned  income  for  social 
security  purposes  and,  therefore,  may 
reduce  social  security  benefits. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  material  partici- 
pation requirement  has  to  be  satisfied 
during  periods  aggregating  five  years  or 
more  of  the  eight-year  period  ending  before 
the  earlier  of  (1)  the  date  of  death,  (2)  the 
date  on  which  the  decedent  became  disabled 
(which  condition  lasted  until  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death),  or  (3)  the  date  on  which 
the  individual  began  receiving  social  securi- 
ty retirement  benefits  (which  status  contin- 
ued until  the  date  of  the  decedent's  death). 

An  individual  Is  considered  to  be  disabled 
If  the  Individual  is  mentally  or  physically 
unable  to  materially  participate  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  farm  or  other  business. 

The  House  bill  provides  an  alternative  to 
the  material  participation  requirement  for 
qualification  of  real  property  for  current 
use  valuation  in  the  estates  of  surviving 
spouses  who  receive  the  property  from  a  de- 
cedent spouse  in  whose  estate  it  was  eligible 
to  be  valued  based  on  its  current  use.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  spouse  will  be  treated 
as  having  materially  participated  during  pe- 
riods when  the  spouse  (but  not  a  family 
member)  engaged  in  active  management  of 
the  farm  or  other  business  operation.  Active 
management  of  the  making  of  business  deci- 
sions other  than  the  daily  operating  deci- 
sions of  a  farm  or  other  trade  or  business. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 
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d.  Tacking  to  satisfy  certain  reQuirements  in 
cases    of   certain    predeath    involuntary 
conversions  and  like-kind  exchanges 
House    bill— The    House     bill     changes 

present  law  to  permit  tacking  of  the  owner- 
ship, qualified  use.  and  material  participa- 
tion requirements  in  the  case  of  replace- 
ment property  acquired  pursuant  to  like- 
kind  exchanges  under  section  1031  and  In- 
voluntary conversions  under  section  1033. 
This  tacking  is  available  only  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  replacement  property  or  ex- 
change property  which  does  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  property  disposed  of  in  the  ex- 
change or  conversion,  and  is  permitted  only 
when  the  replacement  property  or  exchange 
property  is  used  in  the  same  qualified  use  as 
the  property  which  was  disposed  of. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

e.  Election  requirements 

House  bilL—VndeT  present  law.  an  elec- 
tion to  specially  value  qualified  real  proper- 
ty must  be  made  on  a  timely  filed  estate  tax 
return.  An  agreement  to  the  election  which 
is  binding  under  local  law  must  be  signed  by 
all  parties  having  an  interest  in  the  proper- 
ty. State  law  normally  requires  that  a 
guardian  be  appointed  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment for  minor  heirs. 

Under  the  House  bill,  elections  to  special- 
ly value  property  must  be  made  on  the  dece- 
dent's estate  tax  return  rather  than  by  the 
due  date  of  the  return  as  under  present  law. 
Therefore,  the  election  is  permitted  to  be 
made  on  a  late  return,  if  that  return  is  the 
first  estate  tax  return  filed  by  the  estate.  As 
under  present  law  the  election  is  irrevocable 
once  made. 

House  bill  also  permits  a  custodial  parent 
to  sign  the  required  agreement  to  the  cur- 
rent use  valuation  election  on  behalf  of 
minor  heirs,  who  otherwise  have  no  guardi- 
an empowered  to  sign  on  their  behalf.  The 
consent  by  the  custodial  parent  is  binding 
on  the  minor  heir  for  all  purposes  under  the 
current  use  valuation  provision,  the  special 
lien  under  section  6324B.  and  income  tax 
basis  rules  for  specially  valued  property. 

Senate  amendment—So  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  portion  of  the  House 
bill  that  provides  that  an  election  to  special- 
ly value  property  must  be  made  on  the  dece- 
dent's estate  tax  return  rather  than  by  the 
due  date  of  that  return  as  under  present 
law.  The  conference  agreement  deletes  the 
portion  of  the  House  bill  permitting  a  custo- 
dial parent  to  sign  the  required  agreement 
on  behalf  of  a  minor  heir. 

/.  Use  of  share  rentals  in  the  formula  valu- 
ation method 

House  6iH.— Under  present  law.  farm  real 
property  may  be  specially  valued  using  a 
formula  valuation  method.  Under  the  for- 
mula method,  the  value  of  qualified  real 
property  is  determined  by  (1)  substracting 
the  average  annual  State  and  local  real 
estate  taxes  for  tracts  of  comparable  land 
used  for  fanning  from  the  average  annual 
gross  cash  rental  for  the  tracts  of  the  com- 
parable land,  and  (2)  dividing  that  amount 
by  the  average  annual  effective  interest  rate 
for  all  new  Federal  land  bank  loans.  Each 
average  annual  computation  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  five  most  recent  calendar  years 
ending  before  the  decedent's  death. 

The  House  bill  permits  substitution  of  net 
share  rentals  for  cash  rentals  in  the  formula 
valuation  method  for  farm  real  property  if 
the  executor  cannot  identify  actual  tracts  of 
comparable  farm  real  property  in  the  same 
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locality  as  the  decedent's  farm  property 
that  are  rented  solely  for  cash.  As  under 
present  law,  if  there  is  no  comparable  land 
from  which  a  cash  or  share  rental  can  be  de- 
termined, the  real  property  subject  to  the 
election  is  to  be  valued  using  the  multiple 
factor  valuation  m>;thod. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 
g.  Reduction  in  post-death  recapture  period 

House  WZl— Under  present  law.  if.  within 
15  years  after  the  death  of  the  decedent 
(and  before  the  death  of  the  qualified  heir), 
specially  valued  property  is  disposed  of  to 
nonfamily  members  or  ceases  to  the  used 
for  the  farming  or  other  closely  held  busi- 
ness purpose  based  upon  which  it  was 
valued  in  the  decedent's  estate,  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  estate  tax  benefits  ob- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  reduced  valuation 
are  recaptured  by  means  of  a  sfiecial  "addi- 
tional estate  tax"  or  "recapture  tax"  im- 
posed on  the  qualified  heir.  Failure  by  the 
heir  or  a  member  of  the  heir's  family  to  ma- 
terially participate  in  the  business  operation 
for  periods  aggregating  three  years  or  more 
during  any  eight-year  period  ending  within 
15  yesLTs  after  the  decedent's  death  is  treat- 
ed as  a  cessation  of  qualified  use. 

The  House  bill  reduces  the  present  15- 
year  recapture  period  to  10  years;  the  five- 
year  phase-out  period  of  present  law  is  re- 
pealed. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill. 

Conference    agreement  —The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 
h.  Increase  in  tmsis  of  property  on  which  a 

recapture  tax  is  paid 

House  bill— Under  present  law,  if  an  elec- 
tion is  made  to  value  property  based  on  its 
current  use.  the  qualified  heir's  income  tax 
basis  in  the  property  is  the  current  use 
value.  No  adjustment  is  made  to  this  basis  if 
the  recapture  tax  is  imposed. 

The  House  bill  permits  a  qualified  heir  to 
make  an  irrevocable  election  to  have  the 
income  tax  basis  of  qualified  real  property 
increased  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  as  of  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death  (or  the  alternate  valuation  date  under 
section  2032,  if  the  estate  elected  that  provi- 
sion) where  the  recapture  tax  is  paid.  If  the 
heir  elects  this  basis  adjustment,  the  heir 
must  pay  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  re- 
capture tax  from  the  date  which  in  nine 
months  after  the  decedent's  death  until  the 
due  date  of  the  recapture  tax.  The  interest 
is  computed  at  the  rate  (or  rates)  charged 
on  deficiencies  of  tax  for  the  period  in- 
volved. If  the  heir  does  not  make  the  elec- 
tion and  pay  the  interest,  no  adjustment  is 
made  to  the  basis  of  the  property. 

Senate  amendment— Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  increase  in  income  tax 
basis  is  automatic  if  a  recapture  tax  is  paid, 
and  no  interest  is  imposed  on  the  recapture 
tax. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
i.  Miscellaneous  technical  changes  to  post- 
death  recapture  period  rules 

House  bilL—The  House  bill  retains  the 
present  requirement  that  the  qualified  heir 
owning  the  real  property  after  the  dece- 
dent's death  use  it  in  the  qualified  use 
throughout  the  recapture  period.  However, 
the  bill  creates  a  special  two-year  grace 
period  immediately  following  the  date  of 


the  decedent's  death  during  which  failure 
by  the  qualified  heir  to  commence  use  of 
the  property  in  the  qualified  use  will  not 
result  in  imposition  of  a  recapture  tax.  The 
lO-year  recapture  period  (15  years  for  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  before  December 
31.  1981)  is  extended  by  a  period  equal  to 
any  part  of  the  two-year  grace  period  which 
expires  before  the  qualified  heir  commences 
using  the  property  in  the  qualified  use.  This 
provision  is  retroactive  to  estates  of  certain 
decedents  dying  after  December  31, 1976. 

In  the  case  of  an  eligible  qualified  heir, 
the  House  bill  provides  that  "active  manage- 
ment"  by  the  eligible  qualified  heir  is  treat- 
ed as  material  participation  for  purposes  of 
meeting  the  material  participation  require- 
ment during  the  post-death  recapture  peri- 
ods. Eligible  qualified  heirs  include  the 
spouse  of  the  decedent,  a  qualified  heir  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  of  21,  a  qualified 
heir  who  is  a  full-time  student  (within  the 
meaning  of  sec.  151(e)(4)),  and  a  qualified 
heir  who  is  disabled  (within  the  meaning  of 
sec.  2032A(b)(4)(B),  as  added  by  the  bill). 
Active  management  means  the  making  of 
business  decisions  other  than  the  daily  oper- 
ating decisions  of  the  trade  or  business. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  an  exchange 
pursuant  to  section  1031  of  qualified  real 
property  solely  for  qualified  replacement 
property  to  be  used  for  the  same  qualified 
use  as  the  original  qualified  real  property 
does  not  result  in  imposition  of  the  recap- 
ture tax. 

The  House  bill  also  repeals  the  require- 
ment that  a  qualified  heir  make  an  election 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  special  nonrec- 
ognition  rules  for  the  recapture  tax  for  in- 
voluntary conversions. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except 
the  grace  period  immediately  following  the 
decedent's  death  during  which  the  qualified 
use  requirement  need  not  be  met  is  one 
year,  and  the  provision  applies  only  to  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1981. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
j.  Qualification  of  property  purchased  from 

a  decedent's  estate 

House  ftiZt— Under  present  law,  only  that 
property  which  is  acquired  from  a  decedent 
is  eligible  for  current  use  valuation.  The 
House  bill  expands  the  circumstances  in 
which  property  is  considered  to  be  so  ac- 
quired to  include  property  that  is  purchased 
from  a  decedent's  estate  by  a  qualified  heir 
as  well  as  property  that  is  received  by  be- 
quest, devise,  inheritance,  or  in  satisfaction 
of  a  right  to  pecuniary  bequest.  This  change 
reverses  present  law  in  cases  where  the  de- 
cedent gives  a  qualified  heir  an  option  to 
purchase  property  otherwise  qualified  for 
current  use  valuation  as  well  as  in  cases 
where  the  executor  sells  the  property  to  an 
heir  in  the  absence  of  such  a  direction  in 
the  will.  If  purchased  property  is  specially 
valued,  the  qualified  heir  who  purchases  the 
property  is  limited  to  the  current  use  value 
of  the  property  as  his  income  tax  basis.  This 
change  is  retroactive  to  estates  of  certain 
decedents  dying  after  December  31,  1976. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

k.    Property    transferred    to    discretionary 
trusts 

House  btlL—Under  present  law.  property 
owned  indirectly  through  ownership  of  an 
interest  in  a  partnership,  a  corporation,  or  a 
trust  qualifies  for  current  use  valuation  to 
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the  extent  that  it  would  qualify  if  it  were 
owned  directly.  However,  trust  propierty 
qualifies  for  current  use  valuation  only  to 
the  extent  that  an  heir  receives  a  "present 
interest"  in  the  trxist  property.  Treasury 
regulations  define  the  term  "present  inter- 
est" by  reference  to  the  gift  tax  law  (sec. 
2503).  This  definition  precludes  current  use 
valuation  of  any  property  passing  from  the 
decedent  to  a  trust  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  life  tenant  (or  any  other  beneficiary 
whose  interest  becomes  a  present  interest 
before  expiration  of  the  recapture  period)  is 
subject  to  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
trustee.  This  result  is  the  same  even  if  all 
potential  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  are  quali- 
fied heirs.  (Treas.  Reg.  g20.203A-3(b)(l)). 

The  House  bill  provides  that  property 
meeting  the  other  requirements  for  current 
use  valuation  can  be  specially  valued  if  it 
passes  to  a  discretionary  trust  in  which  no 
beneficiary  has  a  present  interest  (under 
sec.  2503)  because  of  the  discretion  in  the 
trustee  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  re- 
ceived by  any  individual  beneficiary  so  long 
as  all  potential  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  are 
qualified  heirs.  This  provision  applies  retro- 
actively to  certain  estates  of  decedents 
dying  after  December  31.  1976. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
L  Definition  of  family  member 

House  ftiZZ.— Under  present  law,  only  real 
property  that  passes  to  qualified  heirs  is  eli- 
gible for  current  use  valualtion.  The  term 
"qualified  heir"  means  a  member  of  the  de- 
cedent's family,  including  his  spouse,  lineal 
descendants,  parents,  grandparents,  and 
aunts  or  uncles  of  the  decedent  and  their 
decendants.  The  term  does  not  include 
members  of  a  spouse's  family. 

Additionally,  the  pre-death  qualified  use 
and  material  participation  requirement  may 
be  satisfied  by  the  decedent  or  a  member  of 
the  decedent's  family.  Likewise,  the  post- 
death  material  participation  requirement 
may  be  satisfied  by  participation  of  the 
qualified  heir  or  a  member  of  the  heir's 
family.  Property  can  only  be  disposed  of 
during  the  recapture  period  without  imposi- 
tion of  a  recapture  tax  if  the  transfer  is  to  a 
member  of  the  qualified  heir's  family. 

The  House  bill  changes  the  definition  of 
family  member.  The  new  definition  includes 
an  individual's  spouse,  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  children,  stepchildren,  and  spouses 
and  lineal  descendants  of  those  Individuals. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill, 
m.  Judicial  review  of  fair  market  value  of 

specially  valued  property 

House  6tU.— Under  present  law,  the  fair 
market  value  or  specially  valued  property, 
as  well  as  the  property's  use  value,  must  be 
determined  for  several  purposes.  The  House 
bill  provides  for  a  declaratory  judgment  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Tax  Court  review  of  Treasury 
Department  determinations  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  specially  valued  property. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment, 
n.  Credit  for  State  recapture  tax 

House  6:ZZ.— Many  States  have  enacted 
current  use  valuation  provisions  similar  to 
the  Federal  provision.  Some  of  these  States 
Impose  a  recapture  tax  like  the  Federal  re- 
capture tax.  Those  State  recapture  taxes 
are  not  eligible  for  the  State  death  tax 
credit  of  present  law. 

The  House  bill  permits  a  qualified  heir  to 
claim  part  or  all  of  any  recapture  tax  Im- 


posed by  a  State  which  has  a  current  use 
valuation  provision  like  the  Federal  provi- 
sion as  a  credit  against  the  Federal  recap- 
ture tax. 
Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conjerence    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment, 
o.  Special  rules  for  woodlands 

House  bilL—Under  present  law.  only  real 
property  used  as  a  farm  for  farming  pur- 
poses or  in  other  closely  held  business  oper- 
ations ("a  qualified  use")  Is  eligible  for  cur- 
rent use  valuation.  Timber  operations  are 
Included  In  the  definition  of  farming  pur- 
poses. Standing  timber,  like  other  growing 
crops.  Is  not  treated  as  part  of  the  qualified 
real  property. 

The  House  bill  permits  an  executor  to 
elect  to  treat  timber  operations  as  a  sepa- 
rate qualified  use.  Qualified  timber  oper- 
ations are  operations  where  growing  and 
harvesting  trees  (other  than  milling)  are 
not  incidental  to  other  types  of  farming  op- 
erations. If  the  election  Is  made,  standing 
timber  can  be  specially  valued  as  part  of  the 
real  property  on  which  it  is  located,  and 
active  management  is  treated  as  material 
participation  for  purposes  of  qualifying  for 
current  use  valuation  and  of  avoiding  Impo- 
sition of  the  recapture  tax. 

If  standing  timber  Is  specially  valued,  dis- 
position or  severance  of  the  timber  results 
In  Imposition  of  the  recapture  tax.  This  re- 
capture tax  is  determined  by  treating  the 
timber  as  an  Interest  In  the  real  property  on 
which  the  timber  stands  or  stood. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment continues  treatment  of  timber  oper- 
ations as  a  farming  use.  but  permits  execu- 
tors to  elect  to  specially  value  the  standing 
tlmt>er.  If  standing  timber  is  s[>ecially 
valued,  the  recapture  tax  Is  Imposed  when 
the  timber  Is  disposed  of  or  severed. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
on  current  use  valuation  of  standing  timber. 
p.  Effective  dates 

House  6tU.— The  changes  to  the  current 
use  valuation  provision  apply  generally  to 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  December 
31,  1981. 

The  Increase  In  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  fair  market  value  of 
specially  valued  property  can  be  reduced  ap- 
plies to  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  De- 
cember 31,  1980. 

The  changes  to  the  recapture  period  rules 
on  Involuntary  conversions  (under  sec.  1033) 
and  like-kind  exchanges  (under  sec.  1031) 
apply  to  such  exchanges  occurring  after  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  even  if  the  decedent  In 
whose  estate  the  property  was  specially 
valued  died  before  that  date. 

As  noted  In  the  discussion  of  individual 
items,  four  provisions  apply  to  all  estates 
for  which  estate  tax  returns  are  due  to  be 
filed  after  July  28.  1980,  and  to  all  estates 
for  which  a  timely  use  valuation  election 
was  made  between  January  1,  1977,  and  July 
28,  1980.  These  four  provisions  are  the 
change  In  the  pre-death  qualified  use  re- 
quirement, the  provision  on  property  pass- 
ing to  discretionary  trusts,  the  provision  on 
property  purchased  from  a  decedent's 
estate,  and  the  two-year  grace  period  during 
which  the  post-death  qualified  use  require- 
ment need  not  be  met. 

Senate  amendment— The  changes  to  the 
current  use  valuation  provision  apply  to  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1981. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 


51.  Transfers  within  3  years  of  death 

House  biZi.— Present  law  generally  re- 
quires that  gifts  made  by  a  decedent  within 
3  years  of  death  be  Included  in  the  dece- 
dent s  gross  estate  at  their  value  as  of  the 
date  of  death  or  alternate  valuation  date 
(sec.  2035(a)).  In  general,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  dece- 
dents dying  after  December  31.  1981.  How- 
ever, the  House  bill  continues  to  apply 
present  law  to  gifts  of  certain  types  of  prop- 
erty covered  by  sections  2036,  2037,  2038, 
2041,  and  2042.  In  addition,  all  glfU  made 
within  3  years  of  death  are  Included  for  pur- 
poses of  qualifying  for  current  u.se  valuation 
(sec.  2032A),  deferred  payment  of  estate  tax 
(sec.  6166),  qualified  redemptions  to  pay 
estate  tax  (sec.  303).  and  estate  tax  liens 
(subchapter  C  of  chapter  64). 

Senate  amendment— Gitts  made  within  3 
years  of  death  are  included  in  a  decedent's 
estate  at  their  value  as  of  the  date  of  the 
gift. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

52.  Time  for  payment  of  estate  tax  attribut- 
able to  closely  held  businesses 

House  bilL—The  most  liberal  provisions  of 
present  law  sections  6166  and  6166A.  relat- 
ing to  the  deferred  payment  of  estate  taxes 
attributable  to  Interests  in  closely  held  busi- 
nesses, are  combined  into  one  proxTslon.  The 
new  provision  permits  deferred  payment  If 
Interests  In  closely  held  businesses  exceed 
35  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate.  Con- 
forming changes  are  made  to  section  303. 
which  permits  redemption  of  stock  In  a 
closely  held  business  to  pay  certain  estate 
taxes,  funeral  expenses,  and  administration 
expenses. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  that  the  re- 
maining unpaid  tax  balance  will  not  be  ac- 
celerated upon  the  death  of  the  decedent's 
heir  or  a  subsequent  transferee  provided  the 
Interest  In  closely  held  businesses  passes  to 
a  family  member  of  the  heir  or  subsequent 
transferee. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  provides  a  de- 
claratory judgment  procedure  to  determine 
eligibility  for  deferral  and  whether  accelera- 
tion is  proper. 

Senate  ajnendmen t— The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  combines  sections  6166  and  6166A 
into  one  provision,  but  provides  that  quali- 
fying Interests  In  closely  held  businesses 
must  exceed  35  percent  of  the  gross  estate 
or  50  percent  of  the  taxable  estate. 

No  acceleration  of  the  unpaid  tax  balance 
occurs  upon  the  death  of  decedent's  heir  or 
subsequent  transferee,  whether  or  not  the 
Interest  In  closely  held  businesses  passes  to 
a  family  member  of  the  heir  or  subsequent 
transferee. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  provi- 
sion permitting  judicial  review  of  controver- 
sies involving  deferred  payment  of  estate 
taxes. 

Conference  agreement— In  general,  the 
conference  agreement  follows  the  House 
biin>exce«}r>hat  It  deletes  the  provision  of 
the  HW!se  bill  which  provides  a  declaratory 
judgment  procedure  for  controversies  in- 
volving deferred  payment  of  estate  taxes. 
53.  Disclaimers 

House  bilL—The  House  bill  provides  that 
a  timely  transfer  of  property  to  the  person 
who  would  have  received  It  had  an  effective 
disclaimer  been  made  under  the  applicable 
local  law  is  considered  an  effective  disclaim- 
er for  purposes  of  Federal  estate  and  gift 
taxes  where  the  other  Federal  requirements 
of  qualified  disclaimers  are  met. 
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Senate  atnendmenL— The  Senate  amend- 
ment follows  the  House  bill  except  for  tech- 
nical language  differences. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

54.  Basis  rule  for  property  received  within  3 
years  of  death 

House  W«.-The  House  bill  provides  that 
the  basis  of  appreciated  property  acquired 
by  gift  within  3  years  of  death  is  not  adjust- 
ed to  its  fair  market  value  at  date  of  death 
if  It  Is  returned  to  the  donor  (or  donor's 
spouse). 

Senate  amendment— tfo  provision. 

Cori/erence  agreement— In  general,  the 
conference  agreement  follows  the  House 
bill,  except  that  it  reduces  the  3-year  period 
to  one  year. 

55.  Certain  charitable  contributions 
Hoiue  bill— Where  a  charitable  transfer  is 

an  interest  which  is  less  than  the  donor's 
entire  Interest  in  property,  present  law  pro- 
vides that  no  charitable  deduction  is  allow- 
able unless  the  split-interest  gift  is  made  in 
certain  specified  forms.  Because  an  original 
work  of  art  and  a  related  copyright  are  con- 
sidered Interests  in  the  same  property,  no 
deduction  is  allowed  for  the  transfer  of  an 
original  work  of  art  to  charity  if  the  copy- 
right is  retained  or  transferred  ot  a  non- 
charity. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  where  a 
donor  or  decedent  makes  a  qualified  contri- 
bution of  a  copyrightable  work  of  art.  the 
work  of  art  and  its  copyright  will  be  treated 
as  separate  properties  for  purposes  of  the 
esUte  and  gift  tax  charitable  deduction. 
Thus,  a  charitable  deduction  will  be  allowed 
for  a  transfer  of  a  work  of  art  to  a  qualified 
charitable  organization,  whether  or  not  the 
copyright  itself  is  simultaneously  trans- 
ferred to  the  charitable  organization. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment contains  no  provision  relating  to  split- 
interest  transfers  of  copyrightable  works  of 
art.  However,  it  provides  a  special  credit 
against  the  estate  taxes  imposed  on  the 
esUte  of  D.  M.  Kunhardt.  The  amount  of 
the  credit  is  equal  to  the  smallest  of  (1 )  the 
total  estate  tax  imposed,  (2)  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Matthew  Brady  glass  plate  neg- 
atives transferred  to  the  Smithsonian,  or  (3) 
$700,000. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  portion  of  the  House 
bill  relating  to  the  gift  or  bequest  of  a  copy- 
rightable work  of  art  and  the  portion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  relating  to  the  special 
credit  to  the  estate  of  D.  M.  Kunhardt. 

56.  Certain  bequests,  etc..  to  minor  children 
House  bill— The  House  bill  repeals  the 

provision  of  present  law  which  permits  a 
limited  deduction  for  certain  property  pass- 
ing to  certain  orphaned  minor  children. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follow  the  House  bill. 

57.  Oeneration-sUpping  transfer  tax 
House  6itt— No  provision. 

Senate  amendment— The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1978  imposed  a  tax  on  generation-skip- 
ping transfers.  A  transitional  rule  exempts 
from  the  tax  generation-skipping  trusts  cre- 
ated by  wills  or  revocable  trusts  in  existence 
on  June  11.  1976.  if  (1)  such  wills  and  trusts 
were  not  amended  after  that  date  to  create 
or  increase  the  amount  of  the  generation- 
skipping  transfer,  and  (2)  the  testator  or 
trust  grantor  dies  before  January  1.  1982. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982.  date  contained  In  the  present 
transitional  rule  is  extended  one  additional 
year  to  January  1. 1983. 
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Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

58.  Annual  gift  tax  exclusion 

House  Mil— The  House  bill  increases  the 
amount  of  the  annual  gift  tax  exclusion 
from  $3,000  to  $10,000  per  donee  and  pro- 
vides an  unlimited  exclusion  for  amounts 
paid  for  the  benefit  of  a  donee  for  certain 
medical  expenses  and  school  tuition. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment follows  the  House  bill  in  increasing 
the  annual  exclusion  form  $3,000  to  $10,000 
per  donee,  but  does  not  provide  an  unlimit- 
ed exclusion  for  tuition  and  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

59.  Annual  payment  of  gift  tax 

House  WU.— Present  law  requires  that  gift 
tax  returns  must  be  filed,  and  any  gift  tax 
paid,  on  a  quarterly  basis  if  the  sum  of  (I) 
the  taxable  gifts  made  during  the  quarter, 
plus  (2)  all  other  taxable  gifts  made  during 
the  taxable  year  (for  which  a  return  has  not 
yet  been  required  to  be  filed)  exceeds 
$25,000.  If  annual  gifts  are  less  than  $25,000, 
a  return  must  be  filed  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  all  gift  tax 
returns  are  to  be  filed,  and  any  gift  tax  paid, 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Senate  amendment— fio  provision. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
J.  Tax  Straddles 

60.  Gains  or  losses  on  straddles 

House  WZt— Under  present  law,  gain  or 
loss  on  property  generally  is  recognized  at 
the  time  of  its  disposition.  In  Revenue 
Ruling  77-185,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
denied  deductions  for  losses  on  certain  par- 
tial dispositions  of  straddles  on  the  grounds 
that  the  transactions  were  incomplete,  tax- 
motivated  and  not  reflective  of  true  eco- 
nomic position.  The  theory  of  this  ruling  is 
currently  in  litigation. 

The  House  bill  allows  taxpayers  to  deduct 
straddle  losses  to  the  extent  of  straddle 
gains  and  net  non-straddle  commodity 
gains.  Disallowed  straddle  losses  are  carried 
forward  as  straddle  losses.  The  bill  applies 
to  commodity-related  property  which  in- 
cludes futures  contracts,  forward  contracts, 
actual  commodities  (Including  metals). 
Treasury  bills,  other  debt  instrumenU,  cur- 
rency, and  any  interests  in  the  foregoing. 
The  bill  does  not  apply  to  real  estate,  stock 
(except  commodity  substitute  stock),  inter- 
est income  and  short-term  stock  options.  Po- 
sitions in  commodity-related  property  are 
attributed  to  and  from  related  persons  and 
flow-through  entities  in  order  to  determine 
whether  taxpayers  hold  offsetting  positions. 
Related  persons  are  a  taxpayer,  the  taxpay- 
er's spouse  and  minor  children;  a  taxpayer 
and  a  person  under  common  control  within 
section  414(b)  or  (c):  and  persons  whose  re- 
lationship is  subject  to  the  loss  disallowance 
rules  In  sections  267  and  707(b).  Hedging 
transactions  are  excepted  from  this  provi- 
sion. The  bill  applies  to  property  acquired 
and  positions  established  by  the  taxpayer 
after  January  27,  1981.  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  that  date. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment marks  all  commodity  futures  contracts 
to  market  at  year  end  and  treats  them  as  if 
60  percent  of  the  capital  gains  and  losses  on 
them  were  long-term  and  40  percent  were 
short-term.  Net  losses  under  the  market-to- 
market  rule  may  be  carried  back  three  years 
against  market-to-market  gains.  Taxpayers 
may  elect  to  mark  their  futures  to  market 


for  the  entire  1981  year  as  If  1982  rates  were 
In  effect.  Tax  due  on  gains  rolled  forward 
from  prior  years  into  1981  may  be  paid  in 
five  annual  installments  with  Interest.  The 
first  installment  payment  Is  due  with  the 
taxpayer's  1981  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  straddles  involving  property 
other  than  futures  which  are  market-to- 
market,  the  Senate  amendment  allows  stad- 
dle  losses  only  to  the  extent  such  losses 
exceed  the  unrealized  gains  on  offsetting 
positions.  Disallowed  losses  are  deferred. 
The  wash  sale  and  short  sale  principles  of 
present  law  are  extended  to  straddles  by 
regulation.  The  loss  deferral  rule  applies  to 
actively-traded  personal  property  (other 
than  stock).  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
such  property  as  real  estate,  stock  and 
short-term  stock  options.  Attribution  of  po- 
sitions runs  to  and  from  related  persons,  but 
only  from  a  flow-through  entity  to  a  tax- 
payer. Related  persons  are  a  taxpayer  and 
the  taxpayer's  spouse,  or  a  taxpayer  and 
any  person  with  whom  the  taxpayer  files  a 
consolidated  return  under  section  1501. 
Hedging  transactions  are  excepted  from  this 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  applies  to  proper- 
ty acquired  and  positions  established  by  the 
taxpayer  after  June  23,  1981,  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  that  date. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

61.  Interest  and  carrying  charges 

House  WU.— Present  law  allows  a  current 
deduction  for  Interest  and  carrying  charges 
for  purchasing  or  carrying  conunodity  In- 
vestments. The  House  bill  requires  that 
such  charges  be  added  to  the  basis  of  the 
commodiy  if  it  Is  part  of  a  straddle.  Howev- 
er, futures  traders  may  continue  to  deduct 
these  charges  currently  from  commodity-re- 
lated gains.  Hedging  transactions  are  ex- 
cepted from  the  capitalization  rule. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment follows  the  House  bill  except  it  omits 
the  special  rule  for  futures  traders. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

62.  Hedging  exception 

House  W/t— The  House  bill  excepts  hedg- 
ing transactions  from  the  capitalization  rule 
and  the  rule  limiting  straddle  losses.  Syndi- 
cates are  not  entitled  to  the  hedging  exemp- 
tion. A  syndicate  is  defined  as  a  flow- 
through  entity  (1)  more  than  35  percent  of 
whose  losses  go  to  limited  partners  or  limit- 
ed entrepreneurs;  or  (2)  whose  Interests 
must  at  any  time  be  registered  under  State 
or  Federal  law. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment generally  follows  the  House  bill, 
except  that  the  hedging  exception  applies 
to  the  mark-to-market  and  loss  deferral 
rules,  as  well  as  the  capitalization  rule. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  a  syndicate 
is  defined  as  a  flow-through  entity  with 
more  than  35  percent  of  its  losses  allocable 
to  limited  partners  or  limited  entrepreneurs. 
Certain  interests  held  by  family  members  of 
an  active  participant  In  an  entity,  retired 
active  participants,  and  estates  of  active 
participants  are  treated  as  If  held  by  active 
participants.  The  Senate  amendment  gives 
the  Secretary  discretion  to  treat  any  inter- 
est held  by  an  Individual  as  if  It  were  held 
by  an  active  participant,  provided  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  tax-avoidance  is  un- 
likely. 

Conference  agreement— The  Conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment's  provisions  on 
syndicates  provide  the  Secretary  with  flexl- 
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blllty  to  treat  cerUln  limited  interests  In  Treasury  Department  to  study  the  effects  could  be  subject  to  both  the  Information 

partnerships  and  other  flow-through  entl-  of  straddles  provisions  and  provide  two  re-  and  sUtement  penalties. 

ties  as  Interests  held  by  active  participants  ports  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  The  bill  reUlns  the  $1  penalty  of  present 

when  the  facte  and  circumstances  warrant  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  law  for  failure  to  file  information  returns 

such  treatment.  It  U  Intended  that  author-  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate.  The  with  respect  to  certain  paymente  aggregat- 

ity  granted  the  SecreUry  to  treat  an  inter-  first  report  Is  due  on  or  before  July  1.  1983.  Ing  less  than  $10. 

est  in  an  entity  as  If  It  were  held  by  an  and  must  analyze   1981   Ux   returns:   the  The  provUion  is  effective  as  to  returns 

active  participant  be  used  to  Insure  that  for  second  is  due  on  or  before  July  1.  1984.  and  and  statemente  required  to  be   furnished 

legitimate  and  demonstrated  business  rea-  must  analyze  1982  returns.  after  December  31,  1981. 

sons,  an  entity  may  Uke  advantage  of  this  Senate  amendment— Ho  provision.  Senate  amendment—So  provision. 

exemption.  However.  In  allowing  a  taxpayer  Conference    agreement— The    conference  Conference    agreement— The    conference 

to  claim  the  hedging  exemption,  the  Secre-  agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment.  agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

tary  must  determine  that  the  facts  and  cir-  70.  Penalty  for  overstated  tax  deposlte 

cumstances  in  the  specific  case  Indicate  that  K.  Administrative  Provisions  House  bilL— Present  law  requires  periodic 

the  hedging  exemption  is  not  sought,  nor  87.   interest   on  deficiencies  and  overpay-  jeposite  of  various  taxes  prior  to  the  close 

could  it  be  exploited,  for  tax  avoidance  pur-  mente  of  the  taxable  year  (see,  e.g..  Code  sec.  6302, 

'^^..      ,.  .    •  .     ^  ^  .^  .  I    M  ,  11  House  6«i.— Under  present  law,  the  Inter-  relating  to  tax  deposits).  Taxpayers  who  fail 

,f^l}^."}^  Is  intended  that  In  de^rmlnlng  ^^^  ^^^  applicable  to  deficiencies  and  over-  to  comply  with   these  depository  require- 

ellgibUlty  for  the  exemption,  the  Secretary  ^ts  Is  set  by  Treasury  regulations  at  mente  may  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5  per- 

need  not  require  requests  for  rulings  and  in-  ^  percent  of  the  adjusted  prime  rate  for  cent  of  any  underdeposit  not  deposited  on 

formation   from  every  interest  or  partlct-  September,  and  Is  effective  on  February  1  of  or  before  the  prescribed  date,  unless  it  is 

pant,  in  the  entity  nor  to  examine  every  in-  ^^^  immediately  succeeding  year.  The  Inter-  shown  that  the  faUure  is  due  to  reasonable 

terest  and  participant,   in  order  to  make  ^^  ^^^  however,  cannot  be  changed  more  cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect  (Code 

such  a  determination.  The  Secretary  must  frequently  than  once  every  23  months.  sec.  6656(a)).  In  addition,  criminal  penalties 

determine  that  the  entity  itseil  has  tne  re-  rj^^  jj^^^^  jjj,j  provides  that  the  Interest  may  apply  with  respect  to  taxpayers  who 

quired  percentage  of  intereste  held  by  act  ve  rate  Is  to  be  set  annually  at  the  prime  rate,  make  a  false  return  claiming  to  have  made 

participants  and  by  others  treated  as  active  g^^ing  In   1983.  changes  in  the  interest  deposlte  of  tax  (Code  sec.  7206).  or  who  fall 

participante  and  that  the  entity  and  such  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  effective  on  January  1.  rather  to  coUect.  account  for  or  pay  over  coUected 

participante  lack  tax-avoidance  purpose.  ^^^  ^^  February  1.  of  the  year  immediate-  taxes  (Code  sec.  7215.  7512). 

63.  Characterization  of  Treasury  bills  jy  succeeding  that  in  which  the  rate  Is  es-  xhe  bUl  contains  a  specific  penalty  appU- 
House  WU.— Under  present  law.  gain  and  tabllshed.  cable  to  persons  who  make  an  overstated  de- 
loss  on  certain  governmental  obligations  (in-  Senate  amendment— Uo  provision.  posit  claim.  The  penalty  is  25  percent  of  the 
eluding  Treasury  bills)  issued  at  discount  Conference  agreement— The  conference  overstated  deposit  claim,  and  applies  in  ad- 
and  payable  at  a  fixed  maturity  date  less  agreement  follows  the  House  bill.  dition  to  any  other  applicable  penalty.  How- 

than  one  year  from  Issue  date  are  treated  as                                                                          ever,  the  overstated  deposit  claim  penalty 

ordinary  income  and  loss.  The  House  bill  68.  Penalties  for  false  withholding  allow-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  overstated  deposit 

treate  such  obligations  as  capital  assete  and  ance  certificate  claim  is  due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  due 

the  discount  on  these  obligations  as  ordi-  House   ftiZ/.— Under   present   law,   a  civil  (^  willful  neglect. 

nary  Income  If  they  were  property  acquired  penalty  of  $50  may  apply  for  claiming  with-  senate  amendment— No  provision. 

after  or  positions  established  after  January  holding  allowances  based  on  false  informa-  Conference    agreement— The    conference 

27. 1981.  tion  (Code  sec.  6682).  The  criminal  penalty  agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

Senate  amendment-The  Senate  amend-  for  wlUfuUy  failing  to  supply  information,  „-i„»tinn  nupr^tjitemente 

ment  follows  the  House  bill,  but  applies  to  or  for  willfully  supplying  false  or  fraudulent  71.  Penalty  for  valuation  overstatemente 

property  acquired  after  and  positions  esUb-  information,  in  connection  with  wage  with-  House  WZt— Present  law  imposes  an  addi- 

lished  after  June  23.  1981.  holding  is  a  fine  of  up  to  $500  and/or  up  to  tion  to  tax,  or  penalty,  with  respect  to  cer- 

Conferer.ce    agreement— The   Conference  one  year  imprisonment.  The  bill  increases  to  tain  tax  underpaymente  due  to  negligence 

agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment.  $500  the  civil  penalty  for  filing  false  infor-  or  civil  fraud  (Code  sec.  6653).  The  penalty 

64.  Dealer  identification  of  securities  held  matlon  with  respect  to  wage  withholding,  ^or  neK"8ence's  5-percent  of  any  underpay- 
for  investment  The  bill  also  increases  the  criminal  penalty  ment  that  is  due  to  negligent  or  intentional 

to'^r^irs^c^sa^rresSte  irforsuTpVy^nrfSfriX^^^  ^^^A'l-^^r.T^Thf^i^s^^ 

StSrSf  daToT^e'lSe"  "Z^^^n.     tion  In  connection  I'it'h  wage  withholding  to     f-d^P^nalty  is  50  percent  of  any  under- 

S'ri^Ss "^VuiedTf'tle?  Ihe"  da^'S"ena^t:  These  provisions  are  effective  for  acte  and  The  biil  provides  a  graduated  addition  to 

me^t  bv  ^e  cl^  of^^^ess  on  the  dltTof  fa""res  to  act  after  December  31.  1981.  tax  applicable  to  certain  income  Ux   "valu- 

^ni»mon                  business  on  the  date  of  ^^^^^  amendment-Ho  provision.  ation  overstatemente. "  The  addition  to  tax 

^^aU  amendment-The  Senate  amend-  Conference    agreement-The    conference  applies  only  to  thV"=\f^\°/,^y  Hjf''"*^^ 

ment  follows  the  House  bill,  except  that  se-  agreement  follows  the  House  bUl.  ""*^^'^*^'^^"' ^^'^nd  oniv  ff^^taxMye^ 

Slnd-SetS  S^Jr.^^:'^^  6.  Penalty  for  failure  to  file  information  re-  ^  r^T.^^££p^^^n. 

S^frafrt'lfe2a^%raru=n°"Firr  "ouse  WZ. -Present  law  requires  taxpay-  ^J  ^rt^  bTthe^^TTTaLtlon  over- 

ISlStete^e  a^fowed  2v^  busing  d^s  ««  ^°  "'!,*  variety  of  mformation  returns  3^tement  If  the  value  of  any  property,  or 

?S^eSS^atfst<Kkrr  which  tSal^rS  **^^  ^^^  SecreUry.  Generally,  such  returns  ^  ,,^,3  ^^  ^y  property,  claimed 

^red  Salilte  '^'*^^    ^   paymente    to,    and    transact^  ons  ^               ^^^^^^  150  percent  of  the 

""cor^^lTagreement-The    conference  T^^^'lZn^Z.Zn'leS^^^tfZ  '^°»"'     determined    to    be    the    correct 

agre«nent  follows  the  Senate  amendment.  ^o  file  «^,«^[ J"^°™»^'°"  'f/"'^  .f  *L  '^l  amount  of  the  valuation,  or  adjusted  basis. 

~r  „  .              ^            ,        ,.  ,         .  return,  subject  to  a  maximum  01  51,000  lor  .-  ,.         j        valuation  oversUtement,  the 

65.  Sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assete  any    calendar    year    (Code    sec.    6652(b)).  |oiiovring  percentages  are  used  to  determine 
House  bilL—VndeT  present  law.  for  gain  or  Present  law  generally  does  not  require  a  ^^^  applicable  addition  to  tax: 

loss  to  be  capital  gain  or  loss,  it  must  result  taxpayer   who    must    file    an    information 

from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset,  return  to  furnish  a  copy  to  the  person  to                                                                        77ie 

The  House  bill  provides  that  taxable  dispo-  whom  the  payment  relates.  However,  such  a                                                             applicable 

sitlons  of  capital  assete  which  are  commodi-  requirement  is  imposed  as  to  some  Informa-                                                            percentage 

ty-related  property  are  treated  as  sales  or  tion  returns  (Code  sec.  6678).                                                                                                  is- 

exchanges.  This  change  applies  to  property  The  blU  generaUy  requires  that  Informa-    jj  ^^^  valuation  claimed  is  the  fol- 

acquired  after  January  27,  1981.  tion  returns  be  furnished  to  the  person  to          lowing  percent  of  the  correct 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend-  whom  the  paymente  on  the  return  relate.               valuation; 

ment  follows  the  House  bill,  except  that  It  The  bill  also  increases  the  penalty  for  fail-       ^55   percent   or   more   but   not 

applies  to  actively  traded  personal  property     ure  to  file  most  Information  returns  with  j^^^  jjjan  200  percent 10 

acquired  after  June  23,  1981.  the  Secretary.  The  Increased  penalty  is  $10       ^^^    ^^^^^    20O    percent    but 

Conference    agreement— The    conference     for  each  return,  subject  to  a  maximum  pen-  ^^^  more  than  250  percent 20 

agreement    follows    the    House    bill    and     alty  of  $25,000  for  any  calendar  year.  Be-       ^ore  than  250  percent 30 

Senate  amendment.  cause  the  obligation  to  furnish  a  sUtement 

66.  Treasury  study  and  the  requirement  to  file  an  information       The  penalty  Is  effective  for  returns  filed 
House  bilL-The  House  bill  requires  the  return  are  different  obligations,  a  taxpayer    after  December  31. 1981. 
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Senate  amendment— Same  as  the  House 
bill. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment. 

72.  Addition  to  negligence  penalty 

House  bi/t— Present  law  imposes  an  addi- 
tion to  tax,  or  penalty,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain tax  underpayments  due  to  negligence 
or  civil  fraud  (Code  sec.  6653).  The  penalty 
for  negligence  is  5  percent  of  any  underpay- 
ment that  is  due  to  negligent  or  intentional 
disregard  for  rules  and  regulations  but  not 
with  intent  to  defraud.  The  alternative  civil 
penalty  is  50  percent  of  any  underpayment. 

The  bill  imposes  an  addition  to  tax  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  interest  (determined 
under  Code  sec.  6601)  attributable  to  that 
portion  of  an  underpayment  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  negligent  or  intentional  disregard 
of  rules  or  regulations.  The  addition  to  tax 
is  50  percent  of  the  Interest  for  the  period 
beginning  on  the  last  day  for  payment  of 
the  underpayment  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  assessment. 

As  an  addition  to  tax,  amounts  imposed 
under  this  new  penalty  are  nondeductible. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill.  For  defi- 
ciency notice  purposes  (sec.  6212),  the  addi- 
tion to  tax  imposed  under  this  provision  is 
considered  to  be  an  amount  stated  even 
though  the  addition  is  dependent  upon  the 
interest  due  on  the  underpayment. 

73.  Disclosure  of  returns  and  return  infor- 
mation for  purposes  not  relating  to  tax 
administration 

House  bilL—tio  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law. 
Federal  agencies  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, receive  tax  returns,  taxpayer  return 
information  (i.e.,  books  and  records  supplied 
by  the  taxpayer),  and  return  information 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  their 
use  in  nontax  criminal  investigations.  Re- 
turns and  taxpayer  return  information  are 
available  only  pursuant  to  an  ex  parte  order 
granted  by  a  Federal  district  court  judge. 
Return  information,  other  than  taxpayer 
return  information,  may  be  received  by  writ- 
ten request.  The  IRS  may  refuse  to  disclose 
tax  returns,  taxpayer  return  information,  or 
return  information  if  it  determines  that  dis- 
closure would  identify  a  confidential  in- 
formant or  seriously  impair  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal tax  investigation.  Present  law  also  per- 
mits the  IRS  to  disclose  return  information, 
other  than  taxpayer  return  information, 
which  may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  Federal  criminal  laws,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  apprise  the  head  of  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agency  charged  with  enforcing 
such  laws. 

Under  present  law,  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  tax  returns  or  return  information 
is  a  felony  punishable  upon  conviction  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  that  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  may  bring 
a  civil  action  for  damages  against  a  person 
who  knowingly  or  negligently  discloses  re- 
turns or  return  information  in  violation  of 
the  disclosure  provisions. 

The  Senate  amendment  relaxes  the  stand- 
ards for  obtaining  an  ex  parte  court  order 
for  the  disclosure  of  returns  and  books  and 
records  of  individuals.  In  addition,  the 
books  and  records  of  any  business  entity 
consisting  of  more  then  two  owners  would 
be  available  upon  written  request.  Return 
information  that  has  been  disclosed  to  the 
Justice  Department  may  be  disclosed,  fur- 


ther, to  other  Federal  agencies:  and  may. 
pursuant  to  court  order,  t>e  disclosed  to 
State  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  IRS  would  be  required  to  disclose  any 
nonreturn  information  that  may  constitute 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  Federal  criminal 
law  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 
Moreover,  in  certain  emergency  situations, 
the  IRS  would  be  required  to  disclose  re- 
turns on  its  own  initiative. 

In  certain  circumstances,  the  bill  would 
permit  disclosure  of  returns  and  return  in- 
formation to  foreign  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  Federal  employee 
will  not  be  criminally  liable  for  a  wrongful 
disclosure  that  results  from  a  good  faith  but 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  law  while 
the  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment.  Moreover,  any  civil  action 
for  wrongful  disclosure  would  be  brought 
against  the  appropriate  Federal  agency, 
rather  than  a  Federal  employee. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill.  However, 
the  conferees  intend  that  this  matter 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  in  Congres- 
sional hearings  in  the  very  near  future  and 
that  appropriate  legislative  action  should  be 
taken. 

74.  Confidentiality  of  certain  IRS  informa- 
tion 

House  6iW.— Present  law  restricts  the  dis- 
closure of  tax  returns  and  return  informa- 
tion. However,  information  that  cannot 
identify  any  particular  taxpayer  is  not  pro- 
tected under  the  disclosure  restrictions.  Be- 
cause of  this,  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  whether  the  IRS  can  legally 
refuse  to  disclose  information  which  is  used 
to  develop  standards  for  auditing  tax  re- 
turns. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  nothing  in 
the  tax  law,  or  in  any  other  Federal  law, 
will  be  construed  to  require  the  disclosure  of 
standards  used,  or  to  be  used,  for  the  selec- 
tion of  returns  for  examination  (or  data 
used,  or  to  be  used,  for  determining  such 
standards),  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  disclosure  will  seriously  impair  assess- 
ment, collection,  or  enforcement  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws.  However,  it  is  intend- 
ed that  nothing  in  this  provision  be  con- 
strued to  limit  disclosure  of  statistical  data 
or  other  information  (other  than  of  the 
type  that  could  be  used  by  the  IRS  to  deter- 
mine criteria  for  selecting  returns  for  exam- 
ination) to  the  extent  permitted  under 
present  law.  Thus,  any  information  that  is 
currently  made  available  will  continue  to  be 
available. 

Senate  amendment— tio  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

75.  Tax  Court  filing  fee 
House  bilL—tio  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law, 
the  Tax  Court  is  authorized  to  impose  a  fee 
of  up  to  $10  for  the  filing  of  any  petition. 
The  House  bill  authorizes  the  Tax  Court  to 
impose  a  filing  fee  of  up  to  $60.  This  provi- 
sion applies  to  petitions  filed  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

76.  Cash  management:  Corporate  estimated 
tax  payments 

House  6tH.— Under  present  law.  corpora- 
tions whose  taxable  income  exceeded  $1  mil- 
lion in  any  of  the  three  preceding  taxable 
years  must  pay  estimated  tax  of  at  least  60 
percent  of  current  year's  tax  liability  re- 
gardless of  their  prior  year's  tax  liability. 


The  House  bill  provides  that  corporations 
whose  taxable  income  exceeded  $1  million 
in  any  of  three  preceding  taxable  years  will 
be  required  to  pay  estimated  tax  of  at  least 
80  percent  of  current  year's  tax  liability  re- 
gardless of  their  prior  year's  tax  liability. 
The  provision  is  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  the  House  bill,  except 
that  the  80  percent  requirement  is  phased 
in  over  a  three-year  period.  In  1982,  large 
corporations  will  have  to  be  at  least  65  per- 
cent current  with  estimated  tax  payments. 
This  will  increase  to  75  percent  in  1983,  and 
to  80  percent  for  1984  and  subsequent  years. 
The  provision  is  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  Deceml)er  31,  1981. 

Conference  agreeiTient-The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

77.  Declaration  and  payment  of  estimated 
taxes  by  individuals 

House  bill.— In  general,  present  law  pro- 
vides that  individuals  whose  tax  liability, 
over  amounts  withheld  during  the  year,  is 
less  than  $100  are  not  required  to  file  decla- 
rations of  estimated  taxes.  The  House  bill 
increases  the  tax  liability  threshold  for  the 
payment  of  estimated  taxes  from  $100  to 
$500  over  a  four  year  period,  as  follows: 

Taxable  years  Threshold 

beginning  in:  amount 

1882 $200 

1883 $300 

1884 $400 

1885  and  thereafter $500 

Individuals  whose  tax  liability,  in  excess 
of  withholding  does  not  exceed  the  thresh- 
old amount  would  not  be  required  to  declare 
or  pay  estimated  tax.  nor  would  they  be  pe- 
nalized for  underpayment  of  estimated  tax. 

The  increase  in  the  tax  liability  threshold 
begins  in  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill, 

78.  Railroad  retirement  taxes 

House  bilL—The  House  bill  has  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

Tier  II  taxes.— Under  present  law  (code 
section  3221),  there  is  imposed  on  railroad 
employers  a  tax  of  9.5  percent  of  compensa- 
tion paid  in  a  calendar  month,  subject  to  a 
maximum  limitation.  Currently,  the  annual 
taxable  compensation  base  is  $22,200;  how- 
ever. In  no  case  does  the  tax  apply  to  any 
amount  paid  in  a  month  in  excess  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  annual  limitation  ($1,850  in 
1981).  The  annual  (and  monthly)  limiUtlon 
on  taxable  compensation  for  the  purposes 
of  section  3221  is  indexed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 230  (c)  and  (d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  rate  of  tax  under  section  3221  ap- 
plies to  employers  only. 

The  House  bill  will,  pursuant  to  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  between  railway  manage- 
ment and  labor,  provide  for  adjustments  in 
the  financing  of  the  tler-II  pension  compo- 
nent. The  tax  on  employers  under  section 
3221  win  be  increased  from  9.5  to  11  75  per- 
cent, an  Increase  of  2.25  points.  In  addition, 
the  provision  will  provide  for  a  new  tax  of  2 
percent  on  the  compensation  of  employees 
(as  defined  in  section  3221). 

Advance  transfers  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment accou^^— Generally,  under  the  rail- 
road retirement  and  social  security  Inter- 
change, for  a  given  fiscal  year  there  Is  com- 
puted the  amount  of  social  security  taxes 
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that  would  have  been  collected  If  railroad 
employment  nad  been  covered  directly  by 
social  security.  This  amount  Is  netted 
against  the  amount  of  benefits  social  securi- 
ty would  have  paid  to  railroad  beneficiaries 
based  on  railroad  and  nonrallroad  earnings 
during  that  period.  Where  social  security 
benefits  that  would  have  been  paid  exceed 
social  security  taxes  that  would  have  been 
due.  the  excess,  plus  an  allowance  for  Inter- 
est and  administrative  expenses.  Is  trans- 
ferred from  the  social  security  trust  funds 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account.  The  fi- 
nancial Interchange  amount  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  Is  determined  and  transferred  no 
later  than  June  of  the  year  following  the 
close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  House  bill  provides  advanced,  limited 
transfers  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count from  the  general  fund  In  amounts 
necessary  to  make  monthly  benefit  pay- 
ments. In  no  case  will  the  amounts  out- 
standing at  any  time  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  authority  exceed  the  estimated 
interchange  transfer  for  that  fiscal  year. 
The  Board  will  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  In- 
terest currently  being  paid  on  short-term  In- 
struments of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  amounts  transferred  under  this  au- 
thority. The  borrowing  authority  will  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment. 

Payments  of  employee  taxes  by  railroad 
employers.— Under  present  law  (code  section 
3221(e)(l)(lll)).  payments  made  by  railroad 
employers  of  railroad  employee  taxes  under 
section  3211  without  deduction  from  the  re- 
muneration of  the  employee  are  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  compensation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act  (RRTA).  Until  1981,  a  similar  provision 
was  included  in  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  (code  section  3121(a)(6)  and 
section  209(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 
The  exclusion  of  such  payment  from  the 
definition  of  wages  for  FICA  tax  and  social 
security  l>enefit  computation  purposes  was 
eliminated  by  section  1141(a)(1)  of  I»ubllc 
Law  96-499.  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1980. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  payments  by 
an  employer  of  employee  railroad  payroll 
taxes,  without  deduction  from  the  employ- 
ee's remuneration,  will  be  included  in  tax- 
able compensation  for  RRTA  purposes.  This 
change  will  conform  the  provisions  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  the  recently  amend- 
ed Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act. 
The  changes  made  by  this  provision  will  be 
effective  with  respect  to  compensation  paid 
for  services  rendered  after  September  30, 
1981. 

Definition  of  compensatiorL-Under 
present  law,  there  Is  Imposed  on  employers 
a  tax  on  so  much  of  compensation  paid  In 
any  calendar  month  by  such  employer  for 
services  rendered  by  an  employee.  It  Is  un- 
clear whether  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  tax 
compensation  when  paid  or  when  earned. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  compensa- 
tion that  is  paid  In  one  calendar  month  but 
that  would  be  payable  in  a  prior  or  subse- 
quent taxable  month  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  prescribed  date  of  payment  would  fall 
on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  legal  holiday  will 
be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  In  such  prior 
or  subsequent  taxable  month.  The  bill  thus 
makes  clear  the  treatment  for  RRTA  pur- 
poses of  compensation  "bunched"  In  any 
month  for  services  rendered  In  the  preced- 
ing month. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  that.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  (e.g.. 
the  statutory  presumption  curing  "bunch- 


ing" of  compensation  problems  In  certain 
months,  as  clarified  by  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding provision),  payments  by  railroad  em- 
ployers shall  be  presumed  to  be  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered  as  an  employee  in 
the  period  for  which  the  payment  is  made, 
an  employee  receiving  retroactive  wage  pay- 
ments (such  as  lump  sum  retroactive  wage 
payments  and  crew  consists  pajrments)  will 
be  deemed  under  the  provision  to  be  com- 
pensation paid  In  the  period  for  which  the 
payment  is  made  unless  the  employee  re- 
quests In  writing  (pursuant  to  existing  pro- 
visions In  sec.  3231(e)(2))  that  such  compen- 
sation was  earned  In  a  period  other  than  the 
period  in  which  It  was  paid. 

This  provision  generally  applies  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. It  also  applies  in  taxable  years  ending 
before  enactment  for  which  the  period  for 
assessment,  collection,  or  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  of  taxes  has  not  expired. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  with  sever- 
al modifications.  The  conference  agreement 
does  not  include  the  House  bill  provision 
dealing  with  advance  transfers  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  account.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  provision  that  clarifies 
the  definition  of  compensation  is  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1981.  It  is  the  specific  Intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  no  Inference  be  drawn  from  this 
clarification  for  taxable  years  l>eglnnlng 
after  1981  as  to  Congressional  intent  with 
respect  to  prior  legislation  concerning  the 
definition  of  compensation  for  the  purposes 
of  administrative  or  judicial  proceedings. 
L.  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

79.  State  legislators  business  expenses 
House  bill— For  taxable  years  before  1981. 

State  legislators  were  allowed  an  election  to 
treat  their  residences  within  the  district 
represented  as  their  tax  home  for  purposes 
of  computing  business  deductions  for  ex- 
penses while  away  from  home.  If  such  an 
election  is  made,  the  allowable  deduction  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  legislator's  legisla- 
tive days  multiplied  by  the  Federal  p>er  diem 
for  the  State  capital. 

The  House  bill  extends,  and  modifies,  the 
State  legislator  provision  for  taxable  years 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1973. 
Under  the  provision,  an  electing  State  legis- 
lator is  deemed  to  have  expended  for  busi- 
ness purposes  an  amount  equal  to  the  indi- 
vidual's legislative  days  multiplied  by  the 
greater  of  the  Federal  per  diem  or  the  State 
per  diem  (but  not  over  110  percent  of  the 
Federal  per  diem).  This  amount  Is  deducti- 
ble, except  for  legislators  living  within  50 
miles  of  the  capitol  building,  without  regard 
to  the  away-from-home  rule. 

Senate  amendment— The  amendment 
generally  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill, 
except  that  the  Senate  provision  does  not 
apply  to  taxable  years  before  1981,  and  the 
50-mile  rule  is  applied  with  respect  to  dis- 
tances from  the  capital  city. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  generally  follows  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment.  The  50-mile 
rule  adopted  is  that  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  and  the  provision  is  effective  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1976. 

80.  Fringe  benefit  regulations 

House  bilL— Prior  to  June  1.  1981,  the 
Treasury  was  prohibited  from  issuing  final 
regulations,  under  Code  section  61,  relating 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  fringe  l)ene- 
flt^.  The  House  bill  extends  this  prohibition 
untU  May  31. 1983, 


Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment Is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  except 
that  the  prohibition  is  extended  until  E>e- 
cember  31.  1983. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  extends  the  prohi- 
bition until  December  31,  1983. 

81.  Commuting  expense  regulations 

House  bilL— Prior  to  June  1.  1981,  the 
Treasury  was  required  to  apply  the  income 
tax,  FICA.  FUTA.  and  withholding  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  treatment  of  certain 
transportation  expenses  as  they  were  ap- 
plied before  the  issuance  of  Rev.  Rul.  76- 
453.  1976-2  C.B.  86.  The  House  bill  extends 
the  requirement  until  May  31.  1981. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

82.  Campaign  funds 
House  bilL—iio  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law, 
candidates  for  election  to  Congress  must 
designate  one  "principal  campaign  commit- 
tee" to  receive  contributions  and  make  ex- 
penditures on  the  candidate's  behalf  (2  USC 
432(e)).  A  campaign  committee  may  be  des- 
ignated as  a  "principal  campaign  commit- 
tee" by  only  one  candidate,  and  such  a  des- 
ignated committee  may  not  support  any 
other  candidate.  A  statement  of  designation 
must  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  (FEC)  and,  as  appropriate,  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  A  congressional  candidate's 
principal  campaign  committee  must  coordi- 
nate the  submission  of  FEC  reports  of  affili- 
ated campaign  committees. 

Under  Code  section  527,  a  candidate's 
campaign  organization  generally  is  exempt 
from  taxation.  However,  political  organiza- 
tion taxable  income,  e.g.,  interest  on  ac- 
count balances,  etc..  is  subject  to  the  high- 
est rate,  rather  than  the  graduated  rates,  of 
the  corporate  income  tax.  Currently,  this 
rate  is  46  percent  for  amounts  over  $100,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  applies  the  gener- 
ally applicable  corporate  income  tax  rates  to 
political  organization  taxable  income  of  a 
Congressional  candidate's  "principal  cam- 
paign committee."  as  defined  under  present 
law  (2  USC  432(e)).  Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  candidates  have  to 
furnish  the  Secretary  with  the  principal 
campaign  committee's  designation.  No 
change  Is  made  to  the  present  law  rules  ap- 
plicable to  other  campaign  or  political  orga- 
nizations. 

Under  the  amendment,  political  organiza- 
tion taxable  income  of  a  candidate's  "princi- 
pal campaign  committee"  is  taxed  at  the 
generally  applicable  corporate  Income  tax 
rates.  Thus,  after  1982,  the  lowest  rate 
would  be  15  percent  as  to  amounts  of 
$25,000  or  less,  and  the  highest  rate  would 
be  46  percent  on  amounts  over  $100,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1981. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

83.  Tax-exempt  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
mass  transit  equipment 

House  bilL-Under  section  103.  interest  on 
State  and  local  government  obligations  is 
generally  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 
However,  tax  exemption  is  denied  to  State 
and  local  government  Issues  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  with  certain  exceptions.  A 
State  or  local  govenunent  bond  is  an  indus- 
trial development  bond  (IDB)  if  (1)  all  or  a 
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major  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue 
are  to  be  used  in  any  trade  or  business  not 
carried  on  by  a  State  or  local  government  or 
tax-exempt  organization,  and  (2)  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  is  secured,  in  whole 
or  in  major  part,  by  an  interest  in,  or  de- 
rived from  payments  with  respect  to,  prop- 
erty used  in  a  trade  or  business. 

Certain  industrial  development  bonds 
qualify  for  tax  exemption  where  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bonds  are  used  to  provide 
exempt  activity  facilities.  Such  facilities  in- 
clude mass  commuting  facilities.  These  fa- 
cilities do  not  include  the  equipment  used 
for  commuting  purposes,  such  as  buses, 
subway  cars,  or  railroad  passenger  cars  used 
in  a  commuting  system. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  interest  on 
obligations  of  a  State  or  local  government 
are  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  if  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  proceeds  of  the  obliga- 
tions are  used  to  provide  qualified  mass 
commuting  vehicles.  Qualified  mass  com- 
muting vehicles  is  defined  in  the  committee 
bill  to  mean  any  bus.  subway  car.  rail  car,  or 
similar  equipment  which  is  leased  to  a  mass 
transit  system  that  is  wholly  owned  by  one 
or  more  governmental  units  and  which  is 
principally  used  by  the  mass  transit  system 
in  providing  mass  commuting  services  to  the 
general  public. 

Senate  amendment— Jio  provision. 

Conference    agreemenL— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
84.  Tax-exempt  bonds  for  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments 

House  tnlL— In  general,  obligations  issued 
by  States  or  their  political  subdivisions  are 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax.  Volunteer 
fire  departments  are  not  considered  to  be 
political  subdivisions  and.  thus,  cannot  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  House  bill  treats  an  obligation  of  a 
volunteer  fire  department  as  an  obligation 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  if  the 
following  conditions  are  met:  (1)  the  volun- 
teer fire  department  is  the  sole  organization 
providing  firefighting  services  in  a  particu- 
lar area;  (2)  the  volunteer  fire  department  is 
required  by  the  political  subdivision,  by 
agreement  or  otherwise,  to  provide  fire- 
fighting  services;  (3)  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment receives  more  than  half  of  its 
funds  from  political  subdivisions;  and  (4) 
the  volunteer  fire  department  makes  no 
charge  for  its  firefighting  services. 

Tax-exempt  obligations  may  be  used  only 
to  finance  (1)  depreciable  property  that  is 
used  in  training  for,  or  the  performance  of, 
firefighting  or  ambulance  services,  or  (2)  de- 
preciable property  used  to  house  such  prop- 
erty. 

The  provision  is  effective  for  obligations 
issued  after  December  31,  1980. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment treats  an  obligation  of  a  volunteer  fire 
department  as  an  obligation  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  if  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met:  ( 1 )  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment is  organized  and  operated  to  provide 
firefighting  or  emergency  medical  services 
in  an  area  that  is  not  provided  with  fire- 
fighting services,  and  (2)  the  volunteer  fire 
department  is  required  by  written  agree- 
ment to  provide  firefighting  services. 

Tax-exempt  obligations  may  be  used  only 
to  finance  (1)  depreciable  property  that  is 
used  in  training  for,  or  the  performance  of, 
its  firefighting  or  ambulance  services,  or  (2) 
depreciable  property  used  exclusively  to 
house  such  property. 

The  provision  applies  to  obligations  Issued 
after  December  31,  1968. 

Conference  agreement—The  conference 
agreement    generally    follows    the    Senate 


amendment,  with  several  modifications. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  obliga- 
tions must  be  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction, or  improvement  of  a  firehouse 
or  fire  truck  used  or  to  be  used  by  a  volun- 
teer fire  department. 

The  provision  generally  applies  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31.  1980.  How- 
ever, the  provision  has  retroactive  effect 
with  respect  to  certain  obligations  held  by 
the  First  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana,  which  were  issued  after 
December  31,  1969.  and  before  January  1. 
1981. 

85.  Modification  of  foreign  investment  com- 
pany provisions 

House  bUL—tio  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Gtiin  on  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  stock  in  a  foreign  investment 
company  is  taxed  as  ordinary  income  to  the 
extent  attributable  to  earnings  and  profits 
derived  after  1962.  Once  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion becomes  a  foreign  investment  company, 
the  ordinary  income  treatment  applies  to 
even  earnings  and  profits  derived  before  the 
foreign  corporation  became  a  foreign  invest- 
ment company. 

Under  section  1248  of  the  Code,  certain 
gain  attributable  to  post-1962  earnings  and 
profits  derived  by  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration are  treated  as  as  a  dividend.  Under 
section  1248.  gain  attributable  to  earnings 
and  profits  of  a  foreign  corporation  which 
were  accumulated  during  any  taxable  year 
beginning  before  January  1.  1976.  while  the 
corporation  was  a  less  developed  country 
corporation  under  section  902(b)  as  in  effect 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1976.  would  be  taxed  as  capital  gain, 
rather  than  a  dividend,  under  section 
1248(d)(3). 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
gain  on  the  disposition  of  stock  in  a  foreign 
investment  company  attributable  to  earn- 
ings and  profits  derived  before  the  foreign 
corporation  became  a  foreign  investment 
company  will  not  be  subject  to  tax  under 
section  1246  of  the  Code.  Instead,  that  gain 
not  covered  by  section  1246  because  of  the 
amendment  is  covered  by  section  1248 
where  that  section  Is  otherwise  applicable. 
The  amendment  only  applies  to  companies 
that  became  foreign  investment  companies 
because  they  met  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1246(bH2)  of  the  Code. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

86.  Charitable  contributions  by  corporations 
House  bilL—'No  provision. 

Senate  amendment— VntieT  present  law,  a 
corporation's  deduction  for  charitable  con- 
tributions may  not  exceed  5  percent  of  Its 
taxable  Income.  The  Senate  amendment  In- 
creases the  limitation  on  a  corporation's 
charitable  contributions  deduction  to  10 
percent  of  taxable  Income.  The  provision  is 
effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

87.  Unemployment  tax  status  for  certain 
fishing  boat  services 

House  bill— Ho  provision.  "^ 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law, 
certain  crew  members  of  fishing  boats  are 
treated  as  self-employed  individuals  rather 
than  as  employees  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act  (FICA) 
and  income  tax  withholding.  However,  serv- 
ices which  are  not  subject  to  FICA  taxes  are 
not  exempt  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Un- 


employment Tax  act  (FUTA)  if  the  services 
are  related  to  catching  halibut  or  salmon 
for  commercial  purposes  or  if  the  services 
are  performed  on  a  vessel  of  more  than  ten 
net  tons.  In  general,  a  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  of  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  must  be  made  either  within  3 
years  from  the  time  the  return  was  filed  or 
2  years  from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid 
(whichever  is  later).  If  no  return  was  filed, 
the  claim  for  refund  must  be  made  within  2 
years  from  the  time  the  tax  was  paid. 

The  Senate  amendment  exempts  for  pur- 
poses of  FUTA,  the  services  of  fishing  boat 
crew  members  which  currently  are  exempt 
for  purposes  of  FICA  and  income  tax  with- 
holding. Thus,  services  by  members  of  the 
crew  on  boats  engaged  In  catching  fish  or 
other  forms  of  aquatic  animal  life  are 
exempt  for  purposes  of  FUTA  if  the  remu- 
neration for  those  services  is  a  share  of  the 
boat's  catch,  or  of  the  pr(Keeds  of  the  catch, 
and  if  the  crew  of  such  boat  normally  is 
made  up  of  fewer  than  ten  individuals.  In 
the  case  of  a  fishing  operation  involving 
more  than  one  boat,  services  are  exempt  for 
purposes  of  I^VTA  If  the  remuneration  for 
services  Is  a  share  of  the  entire  fleet's  catch 
or  Its  proceeds,  and  If  the  operating  crew  of 
each  boat  In  the  fleet  normally  Is  made  up 
of  fewer  than  ten  Individuals. 

On  addition,  the  provision  allows  employ- 
ers who  paid  FICA  taxes  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  for 
services  exempted  from  FICA  by  that  Act  to 
claim  a  refund  of  these  taxes  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  FUTA  tax  exemption  applies  to 
wages  paid  after  December  31,  1980,  for 
services  performed  after  that  date.  The  pro- 
vision allowing  a  refund  of  FICA  taxes  pre- 
viously paid  Is  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  with 
modifications.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  FUTA  tax  exemption  Is  effective 
for  one  year.  In  addition,  employers  will  not 
be  permitted  to  seek  a  refund  for  FICA 
taxes  previously  paid. 

88.  Tax  credit  for  planting  certain  pecan 
trees 

House  bilL—'No  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law. 
there  is  no  provision  that  allows  taxpayers 
to  take  tax  credits  for  planting  pecan  trees. 
The  Senate  amendment  allows  taxpayers  to 
claim  a  nonrefundable  credit  for  planting 
pecan  trees  to  replace  pecan  trees  that  were 
destroyed,  in  September  1979.  by  Hurricane 
Frederick.  The  amount  of  the  credit  Is  $10 
per  tree.  Excess  credits  may  be  carried  for- 
ward to  succeeding  taxable  years. 

The  credit  generally  is  available  to  tax- 
payers in  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1980,  and  before  January  1,  1986. 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer's  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1980,  the  credit  is  available  with  respect  to 
trees  planted  after  August  31,  1979. 

Coriference  agreement.— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

89.  General  obligation  veterans  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds  for  State  of  Oregon 
House  bilL—Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  section  103A, 
limitations  have  been  imposed  on  the  issue 
of  tax-exempt  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  for 
the  purchase  of  owner-occupied  homes,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1981.  Transition  rules 
apply  to  certain  issues.  Qualified  veterans 
mortgage  bonds  are  exempt  from  the  limita- 
tion, if  they  are  general  obligation  bonds. 
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are  in  registered  form,  and  the  home-owner 
meets  the  principal  residence  requirements. 

The  amendment  permits  the  issuance  of 
$66.5  million  of  State  of  Oregon  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  that  will  be  used  to  finance 
residential  mortgages  for  veterans  to  whom 
commitments  were  delayed  beyond  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

90.  2-year  extension  of  telephone  excise  tax 
at  1  percent 

House  WU.— No  provision. 
Senate  amendment— The  present  excise 

tax  on  communications  services  (local  tele- 
phone, toll  telephone,  and  teletypewriter 
services)  is  2  percent  for  1981  and  1  percent 
for  1982.  with  no  Ux  as  of  January  1.  1983. 
The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  1 -per- 
cent rate  for  two  years,  and  thus  delays  the 
termination  of  the  telephone  tax  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985. 

Conference  agreement—The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

91.  Exemption  from  firearms  excise  tax  for 

small  producers 

House  bUL—Vo  provision. 

Senate  bill.— Present  law  (sec.  4181)  im- 
poses an  excise  tax  on  firearms  generally 
and  on  shells  and  cartridges  at  a  rate  of  11 
percent  of  the  manufacturer's  sales  price. 
Also,  a  tax  of  10  percent  is  imposed  on  pis- 
tols and  revolvers.  There  are  no  exemptions 
except  for  sales  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  an  ex- 
emption from  the  excise  taxes  on  firearms, 
pistols,  and  revolvers  for  small  producers 
who  produce  or  assemble  50  or  fewer  com- 
plete firearm  units  per  year.  The  amend- 
ment also  exempts  from  the  tax  on  ammu- 
nition hand-loaded  shells  or  cartridges  for 
individuals  who  load  It  for  themselves  or  for 
others  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The  small  pro- 
ducer exemption  is  effective  for  sales  made 
after  December  31,  1975.  and  the  exemption 
for  hand-loaded  shells  or  cartridges  Is  effec- 
tive upon  enactment. 

Conference    ngr^ernent-The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
92.    Amortization    of    construction    period 
taxes  and  Interest 

House  WU.— Under  present  law.  taxpayers 
other  than  most  corporations,  in  general, 
are  required  to  capitalize  and  amortize  con- 
struction period  Interest  and  taxes  (sec. 
189).  This  rule  Is  not  applicable  to  low- 
income  housing  until  after  December  31, 
1981. 

The  House  bill  delays  application  of  sec- 
tion 189  to  low-Income  housing  until  1983. 

SenaU  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment excludes  application  of  section  189  to 
low-income  housing,  phases  out  application 
to  other  residential  housing  for  post- 1986 
years,  and  repeals  section  189  for  post- 1990 
years. 

In  general,  the  provision  applies  to 
amounts  paid  or  accrued  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill,  but  ex- 
tends permanently  the  exemption  of  low- 
Income  housing  from  section  189. 
93.  Amortization  of  low-income  housing  re- 
habilitation expenditures 
House  wn.— The  House  bill  has  no  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law. 
the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  amortize  qualified 
low-income  housing  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures over  a  60-month  period.  The  amount 


of  expenditures  U  limited  to  $20,000  per 
dwelling  unit  (sec.  167  (k)). 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the 
amount  of  expenditures  eligible  for  amorti- 
zation under  section  189  to  $40,000  per  unit 
if  the  rehabilitation  is  conducted  pursuant 
to  a  program  under  which  tenants  who  dem- 
onstrate home  ownership  responsibilities 
may  purchase  their  units  at  a  price  that 
limits  the  profit  to  the  seller.  The  program 
must  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  by  a  State  or 
local  governmental  unit  and  the  tenants 
must  occupy  the  units  as  their  principal  res- 
idence. The  program  must  provide  that  the 
sum  of  the  taxable  income  and  the  amount 
realized  on  sale  must  not  exceed  the  excess 
of  (1)  the  taxpayer's  basis  In  the  property 
(without  adjustment  for  deductions  under 
section  167)  over  (2)  the  new  Ux  beneflte 
from  the  section  167  deduction  less  tax  on 
the  taxable  income  from  leasing. 

The  provision  applies  to  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  after  December  31.  1980. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

94.  Investment  credit  for  theatrical  produc- 
tions and  TV  shows 
House  WU.— No  provision. 
Senate  amendment— The  present  law  in- 
vestment credit  is  allowed  neither  for  live 
theatrical    productions    nor    for    television 
game  shows.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides an  Investment  credit  for  live  theatrical 
productions    and    extends    the    investment 
credit  for  movie  and  television  films  to  tele- 
vision game  shows. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

95.  Foreign  investment  in  U.S.  real  property 
House  bUL—ffo  provision. 
Senate    amendment— On    November    26, 

1980,  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1980  which  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  requires.  In  general,  that  foreign 
persons  selling  U.S.  real  estate  after  June 
18.  1980,  will  be  subject  to  United  States 
taxation  on  that  sale.  Also,  foreign  persons 
selling  stock  In  a  U.S.  corporation  having  50 
percent  or  more  of  its  gross  asset  value  com- 
prised of  U.S.  real  property  interests  will  be 
subject  to  U.S.  taxation.  Finally,  the  distri- 
butions (liquidating  or  non-liquldatlng)  of 
U.S.  real  property  Interests  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  tax. 

While  the  provision  was  effective  for  dis- 
positions after  June  18.  1980,  special  rules 
applied  to  transactions  covered  by  a  treaty 
of  the  United  States.  In  general,  the  Code 
provision  overrides  treaties,  but  not  until 
January  1,  1985.  If  treaties  are  negotiated 
and  signed  before  1985.  the  old  treaty  is  to 
take  precedence  over  the  Code  provision  for 
a  maximum  period  of  two  years  after  the 
new  treaty  is  signed. 

Withholding.— The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  the  foreign  Investment  In 
United  States  real  property  provisions  are 
to  be  enforced  by  a  system  of  withholding. 
The  provision  requires  withholding  by  a 
purchaser,  purchaser's  agents,  or  any  settle- 
ment officer  or  seller's  agent  where  U.S. 
real  estate  is  acquired  from  a  foreign 
I>erson. 

The  amount  to  be  withheld  Is  the  smallest 
of:  first.  20  percent  of  the  amounts  realized; 
second,  the  seller's  maximum  tax  liability, 
discussed  below;  or  third,  the  fair  market 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  sale  proceeds 
which  Is  within  the  withholder's  control. 
The  seller's  maximum  tax  liability  is  the 
maximum  amount  which  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that  the  seller  could  owe  on  his 


gain  on  the  sale  plus  any  unsatisfied  prior 
withholding  tax  liabilities  of  prior  foreign 
owners  with  respect  to  that  property  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment,  the 
seller  was  required  to  withhold  when  he 
bought  the  property  but  failed  to  do  so. 

The  withholding  requirement  would  apply 
only  if  the  purchaser  knows  or  has  received 
a  notice  that  the  seller  is  a  foreign  person. 
The  seller  is  required  to  notify  the  purchas- 
er, the  purchaser's  agent,  and  settlement  of- 
ficer that  the  seller  is  a  foreign  person.  The 
seller's  agent  Is  also  required  to  notify  the 
purchaser  that  the  seller  Is  a  foreign  person 
If  the  agent  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
seller  may  be  a  foreign  person. 

The  withholding  is  thus  required  only  If 
the  purchaser  has  actual  knowledge  that 
the  seller  is  foreign  or  has  received  notice 
that  the  seller  is  foreign.  However,  the  sell- 
er's agent  is  relieved  of  any  responsibility  to 
give  notice  to  a  purchaser  If  he  relies  in 
good  faith  on  a  written  statement  of  the 
seller— or.  in  the  case  of  a  seller's  agent  re- 
tained by  another  agent  of  the  seller  a  writ- 
ten statement  by  that  other  seller's  agent— 
that  the  seller  is  a  U.S.  person. 

No  withholding  Is  required  If  the  purchas- 
er is  to  use  the  real  property  as  his  principal 
residence  and  the  purchase  price  Is  $200,000 
or  less.  Also,  withholding  is  not  required  If 
the  seller  obtains  a  qualifying  statement 
from  the  Treasury  that  he  is  exempt  from 
tax  or  has  provided  adequate  security  for 
payment  of  the  tax,  or  has  otherwise  made 
arrangements  with  Treasury  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  Furthermore,  withholding 
Is  not  required  if  the  property  being  sold  is 
stock  of  a  corporation  and  the  sale  takes 
place  on  an  established  U.S.  securities 
market. 

The  provision  provides  that  a  seller  agent 
who  does  not  carry  out  his  obligation  to  pro- 
vide notice  will  be  required  to  withhold  any 
of  the  purchaser's  consideration  he  has 
within  his  control.  Including  any  compensa- 
tion received  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
transaction. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  Treasury,  upon 
request  of  the  seller  or  any  withholding 
agent,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  withholding 
otherwise  required.  Any  request,  as  well  as  a 
request  for  a  qualifying  statement,  must  be 
acted  upon  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the 
request. 

The  provision  sets  forth  special  rules  for 
withholding  by  a  domestic  partnership,  a 
trustee  of  a  domestic  trust,  or  an  executor 
of  a  domestic  estate.  These  persons  will  be 
required  to  withhold  from  amounts  which 
such  entitles  have  in  their  custody  and 
which  are  attributable  to  the  disposition  of 
a  U.S.  real  property  interest,  but  only  if  the 
amounts  are  income  of  a  nonresident  alien 
individual  or  foreign  corporation,  partner- 
ship, trust,  or  estate. 

Special  rules  are  also  provided  requiring 
withholding  where  a  U.S.  real  property  in- 
terest is  distributed  by  a  foreign  corporation 
or  Is  disposed  of  In  a  transaction  which, 
under  the  general  rules  in  the  Code,  would 
be  a  nonrecognition  transaction.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  intended  that,  where  a  foreign  cor- 
poration distributes  U.S.  real  property  inter- 
est to  its  shareholders,  it  would  be  required 
to  withhold  a  Ux  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  reduced 
by  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property. 

Technical  Amendments.— The  Senate 
amendment  makes  a  number  of  clarifying 
and  technical  amendments  to  the  foreign  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  real  property  provisions. 
These  provisions  are  intended  to  make  clear 
the  Congress"  intention  to  tax  dispositions 
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of  U.S.  real  property  interests  by  foreign  in- 
vestors. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporations.— Under 
present  law.  gains  realized  by  foreign  inves- 
tors on  the  sale  of  U.S.  real  property  are 
subject  to  U.S.  tax  unless  the  property  is 
held  by  a  Virgin  Islands  corporation.  This 
arises  because  section  28(a)  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  provides 
that  Virgin  Islands  corporations  satisfy 
their  U.S.  income  tax  obligations  by  paying 
their  tax  on  worldwide  income  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  under  the  so-called  mirror  system. 
The  mirror  system  means  that  the  name 
"Virgin  Islands"  is  substituted  for  the  name 
"United  States."  and  vice  versa,  wherever 
such  names  appear  in  the  U.S.  income  tax 
laws. 

For  purposes  of  the  Virgin  Islands  miTor 
tax,  a  Virgin  Islands  corporation  is  a  domes 
tic  corporation  and  arguably  may  avoid  tax 
on  its  capital  gains  if  it  sells  its  U.S.  real 
estate  and  liquidates  under  the  rules  pre- 
.scribed  by  section  337.  It  has  been  argued 
that  gains  realized  by  the  foreign  share- 
holders will  also  escape  Virgin  Islands  tax. 
since  section  897.  as  mirrored,  can  be  read  to 
impose  a  Virgin  Islands  tax  on  gain  from  a 
disposition  of  a  Virgin  Islands  real  property 
interest,  but  there  is  no  Virgin  Islands  tax 
on  the  sale  of  a  U.S.  real  property  interest. 
It  has  also  been  argued  that  various  other 
transactions  involving  foreign  corporations 
interacting  with  the  mirror  system  avoid 
the  effect  of  the  real  estate  legislation. 

This  problem  does  not  exist  for  the  other 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a 
U.S.  real  property  interest  includes  an  inter- 
est in  real  property  located  in  the  United 
States  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  Under  this  defi- 
nition, a  foreign  shareholder  of  a  Virgin  Is- 
lands corporation  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
gross  asset  value  of  which  consists  of  a 
Virgin  Islands  or  U.S.  real  property  inter- 
ests is  subject  to  tax  on  gain  from  disposi- 
tion of  an  interest  in  a  Virgin  Islands  real 
property  holding  corporation. 

Thus,  for  example,  this  provision  makes 
clear  that  if  a  Virgin  Islands  corporation 
purchases  U.S.  real  estate,  adopts  a  plan  of 
complete  liquidation,  and  then  sells  the  real 
estate,  the  shareholder  will  be  subject  to 
Virgin  Islands  taxation  on  the  gain  under 
mirror  section  987.  For  a  further  example, 
the  provision  also  makes  clear  that  a  foreign 
corporation  cannot  avoid  the  provisions  of 
section  897  by  establishing  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  invest- 
ment in  U.S.  real  property. 

To  prevent  double  taxation,  the  amend- 
ment provides  that  a  person  subject  to  tax 
because  of  section  897  shall  pay  such  tax 
and  file  the  necessary  returns  with  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  real  property 
interests  where  the  underlying  interest  in 
real  property  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
the  Virgin  Islands  with  respect  to  a  real 
property  interest  where  the  underlying  in- 
terest in  real  property  is  located  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Sale  of  an  interest,  other 
than  solely  as  a  creditor,  in  a  U.S.  real  prop- 
erty holding  corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
tax  in  the  United  States  while  the  tax  on 
the  sale  of  an  interest  in  a  Virgin  Islands 
real  property  holding  corporation  will  be 
paid  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  source  rules  are  amended  to  provide 
that  gain  on  the  disposition  of  an  interest  in 
real  property  located  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
foreign  source  income  to  United  States  tax- 
payers. This  insures  that  the  gain  will  be 
taxed  as  income  that  is  effectively  connect- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  in 


the  United  States  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Further,  this  amendment 
will  insure  that  a  U.S.  person  subject  to 
Virgin  Islands  tax  on  the  disposition  of 
Virgin  Islands  property  can  take  a  foreign 
tax  credit  against  his  U.S.  liability  for  such 
tax. 

Partnership  Assets.— Current  taxation  ap- 
plies to  the  disposition  of  an  interest  in  a 
U.S.  real  property  holding  corporation, 
which  is  a  U.S.  corporation  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  assets 
of  which  consists  of  U.S.  real  property.  If  a 
corporation  is  a  partner,  only  the  U.S.  real 
property  of  the' partnership  is  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
a  corporation  is  a  U.S.  real  property  holding 
corporation. 

The  amendment  provides  that  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  a  corporation 
is  a  U.S.  real  property  holding  corporation, 
the  corporate  partner  takes  into  account  its 
proportionate  share  of  all  assets  of  the  part- 
nership. Thus,  for  example,  the  corporate 
partner  would  count  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  foreign  real  estate  of  the  partnership. 
The  same  rules  apply  to  trusts  and  estates 
in  which  a  corporation  has  an  Interest.  The 
amendment  also  makes  clear  that  the  same 
rules  apply  to  a  chain  of  successive  partner- 
ships, trusts  or  estates. 

Taxation  in  Carryover  Basis  Cases.— 
Under  present  law,  the  Treasury  has  the  au- 
thority to  override  the  nonrecognition  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  in  the  case  of  certain 
transfers  of  a  U.S.  real  property  interest. 
The  Senate  amendment  makes  clear  the 
Treasury's  authority  to  provide  for  recogni- 
tion of  gain  where  a  carryover  basis  transac- 
tion is  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing Federal  income  tax  on  the  transaction. 
Taxation  is  specifically  provided  for  if,  at 
the  time  of  receipt  of  the  property,  the  dis- 
tribution would  not  be  subject  to  tax  on  a 
later  disposition  of  the  property  by  the  re- 
cipient. 

However,  after  the  issuance  of  regulations 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Treasury  may  waive 
taxation  in  appropriate  cases  where  tax 
avoidance  is  not  present. 

For  example,  assume  that.  A,  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  individual  owns  real  estate 
through  corporation  B  organized  in  country 
X.  A  contributes  the  stock  of  B  to  corpora- 
tion C  which  is  located  in  country  Y.  Y  has 
a  treaty  with  the  U.S.  B  liquidates  under 
section  332  of  the  Code.  Since  the  present 
treaty  between  Y  and  the  United  States  en- 
ables C  to  dispose  of  the  property  free  of 
U.S.  tax,  B  is  taxed  on  the  distribution  to 
the  extent  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  distribution  ex- 
ceeds B's  adjusted  basis  in  the  property. 

Nondiscrimination.— XJ  .S.  income  tax 
treaties  generally  contain  a  provision  that 
provides  for  nondiscriminatory  tax  treat- 
ment by  the  treaty  partners  of  U.S.  resi- 
dents and  residents  of  the  treaty  partner.  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  in  some 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  trea- 
ties. Present  law  avoids  any  possible  claim 
that  a  foreign  corporation  is  discriminated 
against  by  allowing  a  foreign  corporation 
that  has  a  permanent  establishment  in  the 
United  States  to  elect  to  be  treated  as  a  do- 
mestic corporation,  but  only  if,  under  a 
treaty,  the  permanent  establishment  may 
not  be  treated  less  favorably  than  domestic 
corporations  carrying  on  the  same  activities. 
The  treaties  are  overridden  by  the  legisla- 
tion, but  not  until  1985. 

Despite  this  provision  and  the  intent  of 
Congress,  it  is  understood  that  some  taxpay- 
ers may  be  taking  the  position  that  because 
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of  technical  problems  under  old  treaties, 
they  cannot  make  the  election  and  there- 
fore are  being  discriminated  against.  This 
enables  taxpayers  to  plan  around  the  provi- 
sion. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  under 
section  897(1),  any  foreign  corporation  may 
make  an  election  to  be  treated  as  a  domestic 
corporation  for  purposes  of  section  897  of 
the  Code  and  the  related  reporting  require- 
ments if  the  corporation  owns  a  U.S.  real 
property  Interest,  and,  under  any  treaty  ob- 
ligation of  the  United  States,  the  foreign 
corporation  is  entitled  to  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  with  respect  to  that  interest. 

The  election  may  be  revoked  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  The  election 
can  be  made  only  if  all  shareholders  of  the 
corporation  at  the  time  of  the  election  con- 
sent to  the  election  and  specifically  agree 
that  any  gain  from  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
terest after  June  18,  1980,  the  effective  date 
of  the  original  legislation,  which  would  be 
taken  into  account  under  the  legislation  will 
be  taxable  even  if  such  taxation  would  not 
be  allowed  under  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.  If  a  class  of  inter- 
est is  traded  on  an  established  securities 
market,  then  the  consent  need  only  be  made 
by  a  person  who  held  more  than  5  percent 
of  that  class  of  interest. 

For  example,  foreign  person  A  owns  all  of 
the  stock  of  X,  a  corporation  organized  in 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  which  owns  U.S. 
real  estate.  A  contributes  the  stock  of  X  to 
Y,  a  Netherlands  corporation.  X.  with  the 
consent  of  its  sole  shareholder  Y  makes  an 
election  under  section  897(1)  to  be  treated  as 
a  U.S.  corporation.  Under  the  Netherlands— 
U.S.  treaty,  the  sale  of  Xs  shares  by  Y 
would  be  exempt  from  tax.  To  prevent  tax- 
payers from  rearranging  their  United  States 
real  property  interest  holdings  so  as  to 
avoid  U.S  taxation  on  gains  derived  from 
the  disposition  of  a  U.S.  real  property  inter- 
est, the  amendment  confirms  that  X  cannot 
make  the  section  897(1)  election  unless  Y 
agrees  that  on  the  ultimate  sale  of  X's 
shares,  Y  would  be  subject  to  U.S.  tax  under 
section  897. 

The  amendment  also  makes  clear  that  the 
election  provided  by  this  provision  is  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  for  any  person  claiming  dis- 
criminatory treatment  because  of  sections 
897  or  6039(C)  or  both  of  them. 

Indirect  Holdings.— The  amendment 
makes  clear  that  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  foreign  corporation  has  sub- 
stantial U.S.  real  property  investors,  and 
therefore  must  report,  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion must  look  through  to  the  assets  of  any 
U.S.  corporations  in  which  the  foreign  cor- 
poration has  an  interest. 

Contributions  to  CapitaL—XJnder  present 
law,  an  argument  has  been  made  that  a  for- 
eign investor  can  avoid  paying  U.S.  tax  on 
his  gain  from  the  disposition  of  a  U.S.  real 
property  interest  through  the  device  of  con- 
tributing that  interest  to  the  capital  of  a 
foreign  corporation  in  which  he  is  a  share- 
holder. The  amendment  clarifies  present 
law  by  specifically  providing  that  gain  will 
be  recognized  by  a  nonresident  alien  individ- 
ual or  foreign  corporation  on  the  tranfer  of 
a  U.S.  real  property  interest  to  a  foreign 
corporation  if  the  transfer  is  made  as  paid 
in  surplus  or  as  a  contribution  to  capital  to 
the  extent  of  the  fair  market  value  to  the 
property  transferred  over  the  adjusted  basis 
and  any  other  gain  recognized  by  the  trans- 
feror. 

Liquidation  of  Foreign  Corporations.— 
Under  present  law,  a  foreign  corporation  is 
taxed  when  it  sells  or  exchanges  a  U.S.  real 
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property  interest.  Taxation  applies  even  if 
the  sale  would  otherwise  be  tax-free  under 
the  nonrecognition  liquidation  provisions  of 
the  Code.  Under  the  legislation  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  De- 
cember 15.  1979,  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  June  18.  1980,  a  for- 
eign corporation  could  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  tax-free  liquidation  provisions, 
but  the  foreign  shareholders  would  have 
been  taxed  on  the  exchange  of  their  stock, 
which  was  a  real  property  interest,  for  the 
property  distributed. 

In  the  case  of  a  U.S.  t^erson  acquiring  the 
stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  from  a  for- 
eign person  between  December  15.  1979,  and 
November  26,  1980,  it  would  have  been  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  tax.  if  any.  due 
with  respect  to  the  unrealized  appreciation 
of  the  U.S.  real  estate  would  have  been 
borne  by  the  foreign  seller  of  the  corpora- 
tion's stock.  The  conference  action  shifted 
that  burden  to  the  liquidating  corporation— 
effectively  the  acquiring  shareholders. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  acquiring  U.S.  corpo- 
ration, it  now  owns  the  stock  of  a  foreign 
corporation  that  has  a  substantial  tax  liabil- 
ity due  on  its  U.S.  real  estate.  In  contrast,  if 
the  U.S.  corporation  had  acquired  the  stock 
of  a  U.S.  corporation,  it  could  have  liquidat- 
ed the  corporation  without  a  tax  liability 
and  received  a  step-up  in  basis  of  the  U.S. 
real  estate  to  its  fair  market  value. 

The  amendment  permits  foreign  corrwra- 
tions  that  were  acquired  during  the  period 
that  began  after  December  31.  1979,  and 
before  November  26,  1980,  to  elect  to  be 
treated  as  a  U.S.  corporation  for  purposes  of 
liquidating  under  section  334(b)(2)  of  the 
Code.  This  will  enable  those  corporations  to 
liquidate  tax-free  with  a  corresponding  step- 
in  basis  of  the  U.S.  real  estate  in  the  hands 
of  the  U.S.  purchaser  corporation. 

For  all  other  purp>oses,  the  foreign  corpo- 
ration will  be  treated  as  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion. Thus,  the  selling  foreign  shareholders 
will  be  treated  as  having  sold  the  stock  of  a 
foreign  corporation  and,  accordingly,  will 
generally  not  be  taxable  by  the  U.S. 

A  separate  problem  arises  in  situations 
where  a  L/.S.  individual  has  held  stock  of  a 
foreign  corporation  which  holds  U.S.  real 
estate.  Under  present  law,  upon  a  12-month 
liquidation  of  the  foreign  corporation,  there 
would  be  a  tax  at  the  corporate  level  on  the 
U.S.  real  property  interest,  as  well  as  a  tax 
at  the  shareholder  level.  If  the  acquired  cor- 
poration had  been  a  U.S.  corporation,  the 
liquidation  could  have  been  accomplished 
tax-free  at  the  corijorate  level  with  a  tax  re- 
maining at  the  shareholder  level.  The 
double  tax  in  the  case  of  U.S.  shareholders 
of  foreign  corporations  was  not  intended. 

The  amendment  relieves  the  double  tax 
burden  by  giving  U.S.  shareholders  who  ac- 
quired their  interests  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation  a  credit  against  any 
tax  imposed  on  them  on  the  surrender  of 
their  stock  in  the  liquidating  foreign  corpo- 
ration. The  credit  is  equal  to  the  tax  im- 
posed on  the  liquidating  foreign  corporation 
on  the  sale  of  the  U.S.  real  property.  This 
rule  would  apply  only  if  the  U.S.  persons 
continuously  held  the  stock  since  June  18, 
1980,  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation. 

The  statute  provides  for  the  override  of 
certain  nonrecognition  provisions  of  the 
Code,  and  for  the  continued  application  of 
treaties  until  1985.  However,  it  was  never  in- 
tended that  these  provisions  be  manipulated 
so  as  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  effect  elective  until  1985.  According- 
ly, the  conferees  agree  with  the  Senate  that 
the  statute  should  be  clarified  to  reiterate 


Congress'  original  intent  to  collect  at  least 
one  tax  on  the  transfer  of  U.S.  real  property 
interests  by  foreign  investors.  Congress  pro- 
vided a  grace  period  until  January  1,  1985. 
to  certain  foreign  investors  who  were  resi- 
dents on  the  enactment  of  section  897  of  a 
treaty  country  which  provides  an  exemption 
from  tax  on  the  gain  from  such  sale.  Howev- 
er, it  was  not  Congress'  intent  to  grant  such 
an  exemption  to  a  foreign  investor,  who 
after  the  enactment  of  section  897  rear- 
ranged their  investments  so  as  to  come 
under  a  treaty  which  would  exempt  the  gain 
from  U.S.  tax.  While  most,  if  no  all,  of  the 
transactions  are  already  covered  by  the 
present  statute  because  of  the  great  latitude 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prescribe  regulations  to  prevent  tax  avoid- 
ance, clarification  will  help  avoid  any  mis- 
understandings. 

Application  of  Treattc*. —Public  Law  96- 
499  provided  that  existing  treaties  will  take 
precedence  over  the  real  estate  legislation 
until  January  1,  1985.  However,  if  a  new 
treaty  is  negotiated  to  resolve  conflicts  with 
this  legislation,  the  provisions  of  the  old 
treaty  will  apply  for  a  maximum  period  of  2 
years  after  the  new  treaty  is  signed.  Howev- 
er, if  the  new  treaty  is  ratified  earlier,  the 
period  may  be  shorter.  The  effect  of  this  ef- 
fective date  provision  on  treaties  with  coun- 
tries with  which  we  already  signed  a  treaty 
is  unclear. 

The  amendment  would  make  clear  that,  in 
order  for  a  new  treaty  to  begin  the  2-year 
period,  it  must  have  been  signed  on  or  after 
January  1,  1981.  and  before  January  1,  1985. 
It  also  makes  clear  that  the  old  treaty  with 
that  country  will  take  precedence  over  the 
legislation  for  2  years  after  the  new  treaty  is 
signed,  even  if  that  2-year  period  ends  after 
December  31,  1984.  If  a  new  treaty  was 
signed  before  January  1,  1981,  the  old  treaty 
will  continue  to  apply  until  December  31, 
1984,  or,  if  earlier,  until  the  new  treaty  is 
ratified. 

Effective  Date.— These  provisions  apply  to 
dispositions  after  June  18,  1980. 

Conference  agreement—The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  respect  to  withholding.  The  con- 
ference agreement  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  technical 
amendments. 

The  statute  provides  for  the  override  of 
certain  nonrecognition  provisions  of  the 
Code,  and  for  the  continued  application  of 
treaties  until  1985.  However,  it  was  never  in- 
tended that  these  provisions  be  munipulat- 
ed  so  as  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation, in  effect,  elective  until  1985.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conferees  agree  with  the  Senate 
that  the  statute  should  be  clarified  to  reiter- 
ate Congress'  original  intent  to  collect  at 
least  one  tax  on  the  transfer  of  U.S.  real 
property  interests  by  foreign  investors.  Con- 
gress provided  a  grace  period  of  tax  exemp- 
tion until  January  1,  1985,  to  certain  foreign 
investors  who  were  residents  of  a  treaty 
country  on  the  date  section  897  became  ef- 
fective. However,  it  was  not  Congress'  intent 
to  grant  such  an  exemption  to  a  foreign  in- 
vestor, who  after  the  enactment  of  section 
897  rearranged  his  investment  so  as  to  come 
under  a  treaty  which  would  exempt  the  gain 
from  U.S.  tax  while  these  transactions  are 
already  covered  by  the  present  statute  be- 
cause of  the  great  latitude  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  prevent  tax  avoidance.  The  confer- 
ees agreed  that  clarification  of  these  provi- 
sions will  help  avoid  any  misunderstandings. 
96.  Payout  requirement  of  private  founda- 
tions 
House  bill— tfo  provision. 


Senate  amendment— Under  present  law, 
private  foundations  (other  than  operating 
foundations)  are  required  to  distribute  an- 
nually the  greater  of  their  minimum  invest- 
ment return  or  their  adjusted  net  income, 
less  certain  taxes  (sec.  4942).  The  minimum 
Investment  return  basically  is  5  percent  of 
the  foundation's  net  investment  assets. 
Under  the  definition  of  h.n  operating  foun- 
dation, the  foundation  is  required  (among 
other  requirements)  to  spend  for  charitable 
purposes  substantially  all  of  Its  adjusted  net 
income  (sec.  4942(j)). 

The  Senate  amendment  reduces  the  re- 
quired payout  for  private  foundations  so 
that  they  must  distribute  only  their  mini- 
mum Investment  return.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  provides  a  comparable  amend- 
ment to  the  definition  of  an  operating  foun- 
dation. The  Senate  amendment  is  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1980. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  smiendment. 
but  delays  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment one  year  until  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1981,  and  clarifies  the 
comparable  amendment  to  the  definition  of 
an  operating  foundation. 

'  97.  Imputed  interest  rates  on  Installment 
sales 

House  bilL—iio  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Section  483  requires 
that  a  minimum  portion  of  payments  under 
an  installment  sales  contract  be  treated  as 
interest.  The  current  rate  used  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  10  percent  In  the  case  of  contracts 
that  do  not  provide  for  at  least  9  percent  in- 
terest. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  special 
7-percent  maximum  rate  of  imputed  Interest 
for  sales  of  non-depreciable  property  for 
less  than  $2  million. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  adopts  a  modified  form  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Under  the  provision, 
the  maximum  rate  of  Imputed  Interest  on 
qualified  sales  of  land  is  7  percent.  An  in- 
stallment sale  of  land  qualifies  for  this 
lower  rate  If  the  Installment  sale  takes  place 
between  members  of  the  same  family 
(within  the  meaning  of  sections  453(f)  and 
318(a)(1))  and  If  the  sales  price  of  property 
sold  or  exchange  between  the  same  family 
members  during  the  calendar  year  does  not 
exceed  $500,000.  If  the  $500,000  limit  Is  ex- 
ceeded, the  lower  rate  Is  available  only  as  to 
the  first  sales  or  exchanges  up  to  the  limit. 

98.  Bad  debt  deduction  of  commercial  banks 

House  bill— Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law, 
commercial  banks  compute  their  bad  debt 
deductions  under  either  the  experiecnce 
method  or  tTI?*  percentage  of  outstanding 
loans  method  (sec.  585).  Under  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  i969,  the  percentage  of  out- 
standing loans  method  is  phased  out  over  an 
18-year  period.  Under  the  phase-out  of  the 
method,  bad  debt  deductions  generally  are 
permitted  to  the  extent  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  bad  debt  reserve  to  the  following 
percentages  of  eligible  outstanding  loans: 
1969  to  1975,  1.8  percent;  1976-1981,  1.2  per- 
cent: and  1982-1987.  0.6  percent.  After  1987, 
the.  bad  debt  deduction  of  commercial  banks 
is  to  be  computed  under  the  experience 
method. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  the 
applicable  percentage  under  the  percentage 
of  eligible  loans  Is  to  be  1.0  percent  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  1982  instead  of  the 
0.6  percent  provided  by  present  law.  For 
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years  after  1982  and  before  1988.  the  appli- 
cable percentage  will  be  0.6  percent. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

99.  House  heating  oil  credit 
House  bilL—'No  provision. 

Senate  amendment— A  credit  Is  allowed  In 
1981  for  home  heating  costs.  The  credit  Is 
calculated  by  multiplying  heating  costs  by 
40  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  maximum  allowable  credit 
is  $200  and  phases  out  as  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  increases  from  $15,000 
to  $25,000.  Special  rules  are  provided  for 
households  with  more  than  one  person  and 
for  tenants  who  do  not  pay  separately  for 
heating. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

100.  Deduction  for  gifts  and  awards 
House  bill— Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Present  law  general- 
ly disallows  deductions  for  business  gifts  to 
the  extent  that  the  cost  of  all  gifts  to  the 
same  Individual  during  the  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds $25.  This  general  rule  does  not  apply, 
however,  to  items  costing  $100  or  less  which 
are  awarded  to  an  employee  by  reason  of 
length  of  service  or  for  safety  achievement. 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  deductibility  of  employee  awards, 
and  expands  the  purposes  for  which  they 
may  be  given.  The  amendment  allows  em- 
ployee awards  for  length  of  service,  produc- 
tivity, or  safety  achievement,  and  increases 
the  ceiling  from  $100  to  $400  per  item.  The 
amendment  also  allows  a  deduction  for  such 
awards  to  the  extent  that  the  item  is  award- 
ed as  part  of  a  permanent,  written  plan  or 
program  that  does  not  discriminate  in  favor 
of  officers,  shareholders,  or  highly  compen- 
sated employees  as  to  eligibility  or  benefits. 
A  deduction  is  allowed  for  such  plan  awards 
only  if  the  average  cost  of  all  awards  under 
the  plan  during  the  taxable  year  does  not 
exceed  $400.  However,  no  deduction  may  tye 
claimed  under  such  an  award  plan  or  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  the  cost  of  an  item  ex- 
ceeds $1,600.  The  amendment  is  effective 
for  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 
101.   Reorganizations   involving   financially 

troubled  thrift  institutions 

House  6i/L— Under  present  law.  there  is  a 
nonstatutory  requirement  applicable  to  tax- 
free  mergers  and  other  reorganizations 
(commonly  called  the  'continuity  of  inter- 
est" requirement)  that  the  shareholders  of 
the  acquired  corporation  receive  stock  in 
the  acquiring  corporation.  Present  law  is  un- 
clear as  to  how  this  continuity  of  interest 
requirement  applies  to  reorganizations  in- 
volving a  mutual  thrift  institution.  Present 
law  also  Imposes  limitations  on  the  use  of 
pre-reorganization  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryovers where  shareholders  of  the  acquired 
corporation  are  not  shareholders  of  the  sur- 
viving corporation  in  a  merger  or  other  reor- 
ganizations (sec.  382).  Further,  under 
present  law,  distributions  out  of  excess  bad 
debt  reserves  of  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  recaptured  as  ordinary  income 
(sec.  593(e)).  Finally,  under  present  law, 
contributions  to  capital  by  nonshareholders 
are  excluded  from  the  income  of  a  recipient 
corporation  (see  118),  but  the  basis  of  prop- 
erty is  reduced  by  such  contributions  (sec 
362(c)). 

The  House  bill  allows  tax-free  reorganiza- 
tions of  thrift  institutions  undertaken  in 
connection  with  a  case  under  Jurisdiction  of 
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the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (or  where  neither  has  supervisory  au- 
thority, an  equivalent  sUte  authority)  with- 
out regard  to  the  ''continuity  of  interest" 
requirement. 

Institutions  to  which  this  rule  applies  are 
building  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
banks,  and  mutual  savings  banks  (i.e.,  thrift 
institutions  to  which  sec.  593  applies).  The 
amendment  covers  all  possible  combinations 
of  stock  and  mutual  thrift  institutions,  i.e.. 
stock  acquiring  mutual,  stock  acquiring 
stock,  mutual  acquiring  mutual,  and  mutual 
acquiring  stock.  The  amendment  applies  to 
these  combinations  where  the  appropriate 
agency  certifies  that  one  of  the  grounds  in 
section  1464(d)(6)(A)  (1)  (11)  or  (lii)  of  title  12 
of  the  U.S.  Code  exists.  The  amendment  re- 
quires that  substantially  all  the  asseU  of 
the  transferor  be  acquired  by  the  transferee 
and  that  substantially  all  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  transferor,  including  deposits,  immedi- 
ately before  the  transfer  become  liabilities 
of  the  transferee.  The  amendment  removes 
the  requirement  that  stock  or  securities  in 
the  transferee  corporation  be  received  or 
distributed  in  the  transaction.  No  inference 
is  intended  by  the  amendment  concerning 
the  proper  tax  treatment  of  super\isory 
mergers  under  existing  law  or  concerning 
the  extent  to  which  the  continuity  of  inter- 
est requirement  will  be  considered  satisfied 
in  acquisitions  outside  the  scope  of  the 
amendment. 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  applying  section 
382(b)  to  operating  loss  carryovers  to  the 
surviving  corporation  after  a  reorganization 
of  a  thrift  institution  which  has  l)een  certi- 
fied by  the  appropriate  agency  as  described 
above,  deposits  in  the  acquired  corporation 
which  become  deposits  in  the  transferee  are 
treated  as  stock  of  both  corporations.  De- 
posits in  the  transferee  are  also  treated  as 
stock  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  bill,  the  recapture  rule  for  dis- 
tributions out  of  excess  bad  debt  reserves 
does  not  apply  to  distributions  to  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
with  respect  to  an  interest  in  a  thrift  insti- 
tution received  in  exchange  for  financial  as- 
sistance. The  exclusion  from  recapture  ap- 
plies whether  or  not  the  interest  may  be 
treated  as  an  equity  interest  under  applica- 
ble tax  law  rules. 

The  bill  excludes  from  income  of  a  build- 
ing and  loan  association  all  money  or  prop- 
erty contributed  to  the  thrift  institution  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  under  its  financial  assistance 
program  without  reduction  in  basis  of  prop- 
erty. The  amendment  applies  to  assistance 
payments  whether  or  not  the  association 
issues  either  a  debt  or  equity  instrument  in 
exchange  therefor.  No  inference  is  intended 
as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  assist- 
ance payments  under  prior  law  with  respect 
to  whether  they  are  excluded  from  income 
or  require  a  basis  reduction. 

The  amendments  apply  with  respect  to 
transfers  in  reorganization,  distributions  by 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  pay- 
ments by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  on  or  after  January  1 
1981. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  House  bill,  except 
that  the  exclusion  from  the  recapture  rule 
is  applied  to  all  distributions  with  respect  to 
interests  originally  received  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill  and  adds 
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the  requirement  that  only  distributions  in 
redemption  will  escape  section  593(e)  recap- 
ture. Thus,  the  exclusion  will  not  apply  to 
payments  of  interest  to  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  by  the 
building  and  loan  association.  The  conferees 
intend  that  section  269  will  apply  as  under 
current  law  to  reorganizations  covered  by 
the  amendment.  The  conferees  understand 
that,  in  applying  section  269  to  such  acquisi- 
tions, depositors  in  a  thrift  institution  to 
which  section  593  applies  will  be  treated  as 
shareholders  and  deposits  in  the  institution 
will  be  treated  as  stock.  The  conferees  un- 
derstand that  no  ceriificatlon  will  be  made 
by  the  appropriate  agency  on  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  12  USC  section  1464(d)(6)(A)  (ii) 
or  (ill)  unless  it  is  determined  that  the 
transferor  is  unable  to  meet  its  obligations 
as  they  become  due  or  will  be  unable  to  do 
so  in  the  immediate  future.  ■  The  conferees 
understand  that  no  certification  will  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  agency  where  It  is 
determined  that  the  association  has  inten- 
tionally placed  Itself  in  the  position  where 
one  of  the  grounds  for  certification  would 
otherwise  apply. 

102.  Tax  treatment  of  mutal  savings  banks 
that  convert  to  stock  associations 

House  bilL—No  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Under  present  law. 
building  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
banks,  and  nonstock  mutual  savings  banks 
compute  their  bad  debt  deduction  under  a 
special  set  of  rules  (sec.  593).  Under  one  of 
these  rules,  called  the  percent  of  taxable 
income  method,  these  institutions  are  al- 
lowed a  bad  debt  deduction  equal  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  institution's  taxable  income 
(computed  without  regard  to  the  bad  debt 
deduction).  However,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  full  amount  of  this  deduction,  at  least 
82  percent  of  its  asseU  in  the  case  of  a 
building  and  loan  association  or  cooperative 
bank,  or  72  percent  of  its  assets  in  the  case 
of  mutual  savings  banks,  must  be  invested 
in  certain  assets  (hereafter  called  "qualified 
assets  ").  The  40  percent  is  reduced  under  a 
formula  to  the  extent  that  the  percentage 
of  quallfed  assets  is  less  than  the  82-  or  72- 
percent  levels.  The  reduction  in  the  case  of 
building  and  loan  associations  and  coopera- 
tive banks  is  three-fourths  of  one  percent 
for  each  percentage  point  that  the  percent 
of  qualified  assets  Ls  less  than  82  percent  of 
all  assets.  The  reduction  in  the  case  of 
mutual  savings  banks  is  1  Mi  percent  for  each 
percentage  point  that  the  percent  of  quali- 
fied assets  is  less  than  72  percent  of  all 
assets. 

Present  law  also  provides  rules  which  re- 
capture excess  bad  debt  deductions  to  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  when  there  are 
dividends  in  excess  of  post-1951  earnings 
and  profits  or  when  there  are  liquidations 
or  redemptions  of  stock  (sec.  593(e)).  Final- 
ly, present  law  permits  mutual  savings 
banks  to  compute  the  tax  on  their  life  insur- 
ance business  as  if  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness was  in  a  separate  corporation  subject  to 
the  special  rules  applicable  to  life  insurance 
companies  (sec.  594). 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  two 
changes  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
conversion  of  mutual  savings  banks  into 
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■Notwlthstuidlnc  the  (act  that  the  appropriate 
agency  can  make  a  certification  required  by  this 
amendment  only  on  the  grounds  that  the  Institu- 
tion can  or  will  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  obligations, 
the  appropriate  agency  may  nevertheless  appoint  a 
receiver  on  any  of  the  grounds  set  forth  In  12  USC 
sections  U64<dMeMA)  (11)  or  (ill). 


Stock  associations.  These  amendments  apply 
to  t>oth  mutual  savings  banks  which  convert 
into  stock  associations  and  to  newly  formed 
stock  associations  so  long  as  the  institution 
is  operated  as  a  savings  institution  and  is 
subject  to  the  same  Federal  or  State  regula- 
tory scheme  as  a  mutual  savings  bank  char- 
tered under  Federal  or  State  law,  as  the 
case  may  he.  First,  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  a  stock  association  which  is 
subject  to  the  same  regulation  as  a  mutual 
savings  bank  is  to  be  treated  as  a  mutual 
savings  bank  and,  thus,  is  eligible  to  com- 
pute its  bad  debt  deduction  under  section 
593.  However,  consistent  with  the  treatment 
of  building  and  loan  associations  which  may 
be  organized  as  stock  associations,  such 
stock  associations  would  compute  their  bad 
debt  deduction  under  the  percentage  of  eli- 
gible loan  method  under  the  same  rules  ap- 
plicable to  building  and  loan  associations 
(i.e.,  82  percent  of  their  assets  would  have  to 
t>e  invested  in  qualified  assets  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  full  40-percent  deduction  and  the 
reduction  would  be  at  three-fourths  of  one 
percent  rate).  Similarly,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment requires  recapture  of  excess  bad  debt 
deductions  by  such  stock  associations  in  the 
same  manner  as  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions (sec.  593(e)). 

Second,  the  Senate  amendment  extends 
the  special  rule  under  which  mutual  savings 
banks  can  compute  their  tax  on  life  insur- 
ance business  as  if  It  were  a  separate  corpo- 
ration to  stock  associations  which  are  regu- 
lated as  mutual  savings  banks.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  clarifies  that  amounts  paid 
to  depositors  of  such  stock  associations  are 
deductible  to  the  same  extent  as  mutual 
savings  banks  (sec.  591). 

Conference  agreement—The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment. 

103.  Restricted  property 
House  6i/L— Under  present  law,  property 

transferred  to  an  employee  as  comp)ensation 
for  services  is  taxable  at  the  time  the  prop- 
erty is  not  subject  to  a  substantial  risk  of 
forfeiture  or  is  transferable.  The  Tax  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  provisions  of  section 
16(b)  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  do  not  restrict  transferability  for  this 
purpose.  Under  the  House  bill,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  16(b)  are  taken  into  account 
to  postpone  taxation  until  the  provisions  no 
longer  may  apply.  A  similar  rule  applies  to 
certain  restrictions  under  the  SEC  account- 
ing rules.  The  House  bill  is  effective  for  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31.  1981. 

Senate  amendment— Ho  provision. 

Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 

104.  Deduction    for   certain   adoption   ex- 
penses 

House  bilL—lio  provision. 
Senate  amendment— VnAer  present  law, 

expenses  that  are  paid  or  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  a  child  are 
nondeductible,  personal  expenses.  The 
Senate  amendment  permits  taxpayers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  (that  is,  the  de- 
duction is  available  whether  or  not  taxpay- 
ers itemize  deductions)  up  to  $1,500  of  the 
expenses  that  are  paid  or  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  a  qualified 
child  (generally  a  hard  to  place  child). 

Adoption  expenses  that  are  eligible  for 
the  deduction  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
adoption  fees,  court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and 
other  expenses  that  are  directly  related  to 
the  legal  adoption  of  a  qualified  child.  The 


Senate  amendment  applies  to  taxable  years 
begliming  after  December  31.  1980. 

Conference  agreement— The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  amendment 
with  modifications  that  limit  the  deduction 
to  taxpayers  who  itemize  deductions  and 
define  eligible  expenses  in  terms  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  adoption  assistance  pro- 
gram. Under  the  agreement,  adoption  ex- 
penses are  allowable  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  l)een  found  by  the  State  to  be  eli- 
gible for  adoption  assistance  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  children  with  special  needs, 
i.e..  that  there  is  a  specific  factor  which 
leads  the  State  to  conclude  that  they 
cannot  be  placed  without  adoption  assist- 
ance. (Adoption  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  an  ongoing  mainte- 
nance payment  but  does  not  reimburse 
adoption  expenses.) 

105.  Separate  report  on  social  security  trust 
fimds 

House  InlL—Ho  provision. 
Senate  amendment— Reports  on  the  re- 
ceipts, outlays,  surplus  or  deficit,  and  re- 
serve balance  of  each  of  the  3  social  security 
tnist  funds  are  included  in  the  I»resident's 
annual  budget  submission  in  January  in  a 
separate  section  of  the  budget.  The  infor- 
mation is  brought  up  to  date  in  sections 
within  the  context  of  the  (July  15)  mid-ses- 
sion budget  review.  In  addition,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  publishes  an  annual  report  on 
the  financial  status  of  the  trust  funds  and 
includes  in  the  report  its  current  estimates 
of  the  short-run  and  long-run  actuarial  bal- 
ances of  each  trust  fund. 

The  amendment  requires  the  President,  in 
the  annual  budget  message  and  mid-session 
review,  to  include  a  separate  statement 
which  contains  a  summary  of  his  requests 
for  new  budget  authority,  and  estimates  of 
outlays,  revenues,  and  surplus  or  deficit  of 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance. Federal  Disability  Insurance,  and  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  trust  funds.  The 
separate  statement  will  show  the  revenues, 
outlays,  and  surplus  or  deficit  estimates  for 
the  trust  funds,  will  describe  the  economic 
assumtions  that  were  used  in  making  the  es- 
timates for  the  trust  funds  and  the  relation- 
ship to  economic  assumptions  made  for 
other  parts  of  the  budget,  will  indicate  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  trust  funds,  and 
will  present  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
3  trust  fundis  with  all  the  other  portions  of 
the  unified  budget.  This  report  will  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  budget  submission  which 
includes  the  budget  estimates  for  the  trust 
funds  within  the  imif led  budget  estimates. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
106.  Congressional  Budget  Office  reports  on 

state  of  the  economy 

House  bilL—Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendment— The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees,  by  April  1  of 
each  year,  on  the  economic  outlook  and  re- 
lated fiscal  policy  and  Budget  matters.  The 
report  covers  the  President's  budget  submis- 
sion and  relevant  alternative  considerations. 
In  addition.  CBO  submits  additional  reports 
relating  to  the  economy  and  fiscal  and 
budget  policy,  as  may  be  necessary  during 
the  year. 

In  the  Senate  amendment,  the  CBO  is  to 
report  to  Congress  quarterly  on  the  extent 
that  the  purposes  and  goals  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  and  the  Omni- 


bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  are  being  ac- 
complished. If  expectations  of  economic 
performance  are  not  realized.  CBO  is  in- 
structed to  recommend  available  options 
and  actions  that  may  be  taken  to  improve 
economic  performance.  The  first  report  is 
due  by  January  31.  1982.  In  the  event  of 
negative  real  growth  in  two  successive  quar- 
ters. CBO  is  to  submit  monthly  reports. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
107.  Level  of  Interest  rates 

House  bilL—Ho  provision. 

Senate  amendment— Since  persistent  high 
interest  rates  have  meant  reduced  credit  for 
small  commercial,  financial,  industrial  and 
construction  enterprises  and  the  recent  in- 
crease in  merger  activity  in  all  areas  is  being 
financed  with  massive  lines  of  credit,  the 
Senate  amendment  declares  that  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  adopt  policies  to  ensure  the  inde- 
pendence, credit  availability,  and  financial 
health  of  small  enterprises,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  exercise  its  regulatory 
power  to  require  that  loans  be  used  for  pro- 
ductive purposes  rather  than  business  merg- 
ers, and  the  President.  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  Congressional  Budget  Office 
should  report  annually  on  the  actions  taken 
to  implement  these  policies  and  the  degree 
of  success  or  failure,  beginning  on  January 
1.  1982.  and  by  January  1  of  each  subse- 
quent year. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
108.  Limitation  on  revenue  losses 

House  bilL—'No  provision. 

Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment, in  a  Sense  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
provides  that  the  revenue  loss  in  the  bill 
should  not  be  greater  than— 

Revenue 
loss 
Fiscal  year  (billionsf 

1981 -*l-5 

1982 -  **•' 

1983 91* 

1984 lM-0 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  revenue  losses 
under  the  bill  were  estimated  as— 

■   Revenue 
loss 
Fiscal  year:  (bUliona) 

1981 -  *l-5 

1982 -ytt 

1983 —     »!•• 

1984 14«.« 


Conference    agreement—The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
109.  Interfund  borrowing  among  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds 
House  bilL—Jio  provision. 
Senate  amendment— The  Senate  amend- 
ment includes  a  resolution  that  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  report  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
by  Novemt)er  15.  1981.  which  would  author- 
ize interfund  borrowing  among  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds,  or  other  such  measures 
as  may  be  required. 

Conference    agreement— The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  House  bill. 
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11.  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 

TABLE  1  -SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  4242  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMIHEE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-86 

(bi  mHwis  o(  (Wbrsl 


IMl 


ISC 


Miwdul  ncoM  u>  pxMsaK.. 

Busmes  tai  oil  provisais 

Eneriy  ta  promms 

SlMiiis  nitwtwe  provnions 

tstate  ml  gitl  tji  provisais 

Tastrjdtfcs  provisiais'  

Mnwustiatiw  pnMsnns  

Mucrihneuiis  pnvsiors 


-39 
-1.562 


37 


ToM  Rmnue  Efftct.. 


-1 


-26.929 
-10,657 
-1J20 

-m 
-m 

623 

-I.U2 

-M 


1913 

1914 

19IS 

19K 

-71.091 

-114,664 

- 148,237 

-196.143 

-1«,S99 

-26.275 

-39.269 

-54,466 

-  11? 

-2.242 

-2,837 

-3.619 

-l-P* 

-  4,215 

-5.740 

-8,375 

-'•UJ 

-3.2U 

-4.248 

-5,568 

327 

273 

249 

229 

2.041 

1.(56 

711 

592 

267 

561 

61 

-275 

-1,565 


-37.656 


-92.732 


- 149.944 


-199.303 


■See  footnote  9  for  talUe  2 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  4242  AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  COMMinEE,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-86 

|ln  millions  of  (Ulirs| 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


I9IS 


Indmdual  ncnne  Ui  pnMSOK: 

Rale  cuts' 

20  percent  rate  on  captal  gains  for  portion  'o(  IMJ ." 
Oerkiction  lor  two-earner  married  couples  . 

Wemni    

Qi*  and  dependent  care  oedii 

Charital*  contritxitions  deduction  for  noi»iema«..!..'!!, 

Hodover  period  lor  sale  cl  residence 

Increased  exclusion  on  sale  ol  residence 

Oranges  in  Uolon  ol  toreign  earned  « 

Total  individual  la«  reduction!. 


-25.793 
-355 
-419 


-65.703 
""-4,'4ii 


-104.512 

-iSo" 


-122,652 


-19 
-26 

-299 


-191 
-119 

-544 


-237 
-219 

-563 


-10373 

-12.941 

-296 

-811 

CJ 

-76 

-618 


-26.929 


Business  lai  cut  provisions 

Capital  cost  recovery  provisions 

Corporate  rate  reductions 

Credit  lor  reDaMitatai  eipendltuRS 
Credit  lor  used  property 


-71.098 


-114.6(4 


-148.237 


-1.503 


-9 
-24 


(•) 


Credrt  for  increasing  research  act.wiles^^  ''""'"""'" 

Pennt  complete  allocalion  to  domestic  deductions  of  ail  domestically  pertormaJRiuJ' 

Cnantane  contributions  ol  scientific  property  used  fa  reseaidi  " " 

Increase  in  accumulated  eammes  credil.  

Subdiapter  S  starehoWers '. 

LIfO  inventories  and  small  business  accointmg ''Zl"i '' ~ 

fleofgamzations  ol  certain  savings  and  loan  associations*  " 

Commercial  bank  bad  debt  deduction " " " 

Conversion  of  mutual  savings  banks .  " ■ •:■■ 

Ejtensai  and  modrticaton  of  targeted  lobs  tail  creiit    " ~* 

Incenlwe  stKk  options 

Motor  earner  operating  rigtits' "~ZZZZ"""II""Z". '"' 

Total,  business  laj  cut  provisiORS 


(•) 


-9,569 
-116 
-129 
-61 
-441 
-S7 
(•) 
(•) 

-'li 
(•) 
-15 
-10 
-63 
(•) 
-121 


-16.796 
-365 
-206 
-74 
-7M 
-120 
(•) 
-33 

!') 

-1(4 
(•) 
-15 
-12 
-13 
(') 
-71 


-26.250 
-521 
-239 

-(5 
-(» 

-62 

(•) 


-37.2(5 
-565 

-302 
-137 
-(47 

(■). 

(•) 
-40 

-ill 
(■) 


-1( 
-57 

(») 
-71 


-22 

117 

11 

-54 


-1.562 


Eiergy  provisions 

$2,500  royalty  credit  for  1981,  exemption  for  1982  and  tfiereaftef 
Reduction  in  lai  ol  newly  discovered  oil 


-10.657 


-18,599 


-28,275 


-39.269 


-1.220 


E«mpl  independent  piodxer  stripper  weli  oil -'5 

EMmption  from  windfall  profit  ta  for  cfuld  care  iie«iXi.ZZZZZZZZZZZ'ZZZ. «" 

Total,  energy  provisions 


-947 
-255 
-525 
-15 


-9(6 

-520 
-721 
-15 


-1.193 
-867 
-762 
-15 


-1.320 


Savings  incentives  provisions. ' 

Individual  retirement  savings 

Self-employed  plans 

bclusion  of  interest  on  certain  savings  certificate 
15  percent  net  inleresl  exclusion.. 


- 1.742 


-2.242 


-2,837 


SS?'  fJi^^^f^^a^J^  '"'?"^'  ^•^  'e'"'"  io  S-i"  !» ilbo'iiiwiend  excii^^ 
Keinvestmeni  ol  dividends  in  public  utility  stock 

Employee  stKk  ownerstiip  plans 

Group  legal  service  plans 


-229 
-56 
-39( 


-1.339 

-157 

-1.791 


-1.(49 

-173 

-1.142 


-2325 
-1(3 


Total,  savings  incentives  provisions.. 


566 

-130 


1.916 
-365 

-61 
-24 


-1.124 


-416 
-62( 

-7 


-449 

-1.659 


-263 


Estate  and  gift  lax  provisions 

Increase  in  unified  credit 

Reduction  in  maximum  rates  of  iii...!!!!."!"! 

Unlimited  marital  deduction '"''"""'. 

Current  use  of  certain  larm  etc .  real  property 

Extensions  ol  time  for  payment  of  estate  tax 
Tax  treatment  ol  contributions  of  works  of  art  ete 
Tianslers  of  gifts  with  3  years  of  death 
Repeal  of  derkton  for  bequests  to  minoi  diiidm. 

Increase  in  annual  gift  ta  exclusioo 

Annual  filing  and  payment  ol  gifts  taxes 


-1.821 


-4,215 


-5.740 


Total,  estate  and  gift  tax  provisions . 
Ta  straddles" 


-li 


-123 
-63 


-204 


-2,114 


-3,218 


-4,248 


Administrative  provisioiB: 

Oianges  in  interest  rate  for  overpayments  and  underpayments 

Changes  m  certain  penalties 

Cash  mana|emenl--chaiiges  in  estimated'  ta  paymentrequiiemmts'to'larKiMiJoraiioiis''' 
Individual  threshold  tor  filing  estimated  payments  increased  to  $500  ""i««"«™  ■• 

Finanang  of  railroad  retirement  system "'_ 

Total,  admmistrative  provisions 

Miscellaneous  provisions: 

State  legislators  travel  expenses 


623 


327 


273 


249 


(•) 


100 

l'> 
614 

-44 

512 


i.lil 

-29 

555 


100 

i.i;^ 

-3( 

604 


-100 

^i 
-40 

657 


1,182 


2,048 


1,856 


718 


-6 


-267,627 


19(6 


- 143,832 


-12,624 

-35,848 

-356 

-2,696 

(•) 

-91 

-696 


- 196,143 


-52,797 
-610 
-409 
-198 
-485 


(•) 
-44 

(•) 


-25 

161 

21 

-18 


54,46( 


-U79 

-l.S2( 

-797 

-15 


-3,619 


-2.5(2 
-201 


-3,126 


-27( 
-2.1(( 


-8,375 


-•■?Ji 

-1,981 

-2,811 

-3,(34 

-172 

-371 

-S56 

-(90 

303 

-304 

-311 

-300 

-m 

-2J5 

-326 

-319 

-20 

-16 

-IS 

-12 

-'•si 

JS 

j; 

-';i 

-«1 

• 
-  0 

• 

-  (7 

-;i 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

-5,568 


229 


60 

-3( 

_712 

592 


-7 
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[hi  miNions  of  doljis] 


IHI 


1912 


l«3 


1915 


Taxation  of  investment  income  ol  campaign  fundi.. 
Tax-exempt  bonds  for  volunteer  fire  departments .... 

Cliaritatile  contrtutnos  by  corporations 

Unempkiyment  la  status  of  lishing  boat  i 
Excise  la  on  teleplione  service  . 


(') 


Amortualnn  of  construction  period  interest  and  lanes 

Amortization  ol  low  income  Iwusing  rehabilitalion  expenditures.. 

foreign  investment  in  U  S  real  property 

Payout  requirements  ol  private  foundatwns 

Imputed  interest  rates  on  installment  sales 

Deduction  lor  gifts  and  awards 

Industrial  devekipmenl  bonds  lor  mass  transit 

Oeiluction  lor  certain  adoption  expenses 

Total,  miscellaneous  provisions 

Grand  total  all  provisions 


1 
{■) 


-44 

(10, 

-14 
-( 

(») 


-4 


(') 


-102 


(•) 


^2 


435 
-33 
-16 

i 

7 
-9 


766 

309 

-27 

-23 

-21 

-25 

-35 

-39 

t 
t 

!'! 

1* 

u 

h 

-M 

-29 

-54 

64 

-10 

-11 

-12 

267 


561 


-275 


-1.565 


37  656 


-92.732 


-  149.944 


-199.303 


-267627 


1915. 


iTlKse  figures  include  the  increase  in  outlays  attribute  to  It*  earned  income  credit  winch  resuHs  from  reduction  in  ta  rates  These  outlays  arr  t4  miion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $31  miian  in  1983,  $44  mkon  n  1984,  $41  n 
and  $38  million  in  1986 

'loss  of  less  than  $5  million 
'Negligible 

>te  BtS'"«  M^'"lll'°limited  inlormatKin  about  reorganuatwis  that  were  planned  even  without  this  pro«sion  If  such  reorganizatnns  would  have  increased  martedhi  without  this  provis«n.  the  revenue  loss  cauld  be  substantial 

•Includes  a  portion  ol  the  $36  million  in  lax  liabilities  for  calendar  year  1980  ,        „  ,  ,_,«.„«.,.   _»«   i,.^   h^   m>«^   t   n.   i»R»t   b»   r«K  hut  (Mm   ush) 

'These  estimates   were  made   using   the  rate   schedufc!   proposed   by  the  bill    This  approach   results  in  a   tower  revenue  toss  than  one  that  would   have  been  obtained  if  tlie  present  law  rates  had  been   used 

'Reveniie  effects  do  not"re«ect  transactions  entered  into  after  December  31.  1981  Total  revenue  effects  of  subsequent  years  might  be  affected  by  judicial  decisions  mierpreting  present  law. 


'°Lossot  less  than  $1  million 


Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Sam  Gibbons. 
J.  J.  Pickle, 
Charles  B.  Rancel. 
Pete  Stark, 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.. 
John  J.  Duncan, 
William  Archer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Bob  Dole, 
Bob  Packwood. 
Bill  Roth, 
John  C.  Danforth, 
Russell  B.  Long, 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr., 
Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
August  4,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

AUGUST  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
•Closed  meeting,  to  discuss  the  Special 
Counsel's  report  on  the  investigation 
of  Senator  Williams. 

6228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   prospective 
nomination  of  Sandra  D.  O'Connor,  of 
Arizona,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  41.  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  State  from  making  or 
enforcing  any  law  which  makes  dis- 
tinctions on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  employ- 
ment incentives  and  benefits  for  older 
Americans. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  prospective 
nomination  of  Sandra  D.  O'Connor,  of 


Arizona,  to  be  an  Aasociate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

1302  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  P.   Hunter,  of  Virginia,   and 
John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of  California, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  an  origi- 
nal bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  mu- 
nicipal    wastewater     treatment     con- 
struction   grants    programs    of    the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  prospective 

nomination  of  Sandra  D.  O'Connor,  of 

Arizona,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 

the  Supreme  Court. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 


SEPTEMBER  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4119. 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1982  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies,  and  H.R. 
4129.   appropriating   funds   for   fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  H.R.  4119.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies,  and 
H.R.    4120.    appropriating    funds    for 
fiscal   year    1982   for   the   Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  708. 
clarifying   the   intent   and  modifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977,  and  S.  1230. 
authorizing    the    minting    of    special 
coins      commemorating      the       1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les. California. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  primary  interven- 
tion in  addressing  societal  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4121. 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1982  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   U.S.    Postal   Service,    Executive 


Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research,     and 
Rules  SubcoDunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  719,  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  Federal  agency  use  of 
consultants. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  H.R.  4121.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  16 


9:30  a.m. 

Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  708.  clarifying  the  intent  and 
modifying  certain  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977, 
and  S.  1230.  authorizing  the  minting 
of  special  coins  commemorating  the 
1984  summer  Olympic  games  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247,  S.  1235, 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  5,  S.  7, 
S.  25.  S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248,  S.  417, 
and  S.  742,  bills  providing  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  S.  266  and  amendment  No. 
62  of  S.  636  (Veterans'  AdminUtration 
Health  Care  Amendments),  measures 
implementing  procedures  and  guide- 
lines for  the  interagency  sharing  of 
health  resources  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  874,  providing 
for  additional  protection  of  steelhead 
trout  as  a  game  fish. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  year  1982  leg- 
islative recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

318  Russell  BuUding 


August  3,  1981 


SEPTEMBER  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587.  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  high  interest  rates  on  small  busi- 
ness, and  on  their  future  credit  needs. 
424  Russell  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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SEPTEMBER  29 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attorneys  representing 
legal  counsel  for  veterans,  and  H.  Con. 
Res.  76.  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
provide  for  a  plaque  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  honoring  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died 
during  the  rescue  attempt  in  Iran. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


This  "bullet" 


symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiesrfa^,  August  4,  1981 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  as  we  acknowledge 
our  diverse  backgrounds  and  varied  in- 
terests, with  one  voice  we  thank  You 
for  Your  blessings  upon  us.  Prom  the 
ewly  days  our  Nation  has  known  the 
fullness  of  Your  providence  and  our 
people  have  experienced  the  richness 
of  freedom  and  liberty.  Encourage  us 
to  seek  Your  way  of  truth,  justice,  and 
peace.  When  we  fail  and  follow  the  ex- 
pedient path,  forgive  us.  and  when  we 
rise  above  personal  concerns  and  reach 
out  to  others  with  generosity  of  spirit, 
encourage  us.  May  our  Nation  know 
the  vitality  of  life  when  we  seek  to 
serve  each  other  with  deeds  of  love 
and  acts  of  good  will.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 4.  1981.  through  October  10.  1981.  as 
•National  Schoolbus  Safety  Week": 

H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  adjournment  to  a  date  certain 
during  the  remainder  of  the  97th  Congress; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  167.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  3982. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  repopt  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3982)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant  to 
section  301  of  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.   4242)  entitled  "An  act   to 


amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  economic  growth 
through  reductions  in  individual 
income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of  de- 
preciable property,  incentives  for 
small  businesses,  and  incentive  for  sav- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  640.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Govemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4034.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4034)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Schmitt, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr. 
Sasser  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa&sed  bills,  joint  reso- 
lutions, and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reimburse  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  for  certain  losses  incurred  as 
the  result  of  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by 
foreign  nations: 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  6.  1981.  as 
"Working  Mothers"  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  20  through  26.  1981.  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  the 
President    to    ascertain    from    the    Soviet 


Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom; 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 13.  1981,  as  "Commodore  John 
Barry  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  16.  1981.  as 
"World  Food  Day": 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  August  3.  1981.  to  September  9.  1981. 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
August  4,  1981.  to  September  9.  1981; 

S.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  August  3.  1981  to  September  9.  1981. 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from 
August  5.  1981.  to  September  9.  1981;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  4242. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 
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REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDIA.  CHRIS- 
TOPHER, EZRA.  VERMILLION. 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia, 
Christopher,  Ezra,  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REINSTATING  AND  VALIDATING 
U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 
NUMBERED  OCS-P-0218  AND 
OCS-P-0226 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1946) 
to  reinstate  and  validate  United  States 
oil  and  gas  leases  Nos.  OCS-P-0218 
and  OCS-P-0226. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ENABLING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  ERECT  PER- 
MANENT IMPROVEMENTS  ON 
LAND  ACQUIRED  FOR  SILETZ 
INDIANS  OF  OREGON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2015) 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  erect  permanent  improvements  on 
land  acquired  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulation,  the- Attorney  General  shall  ap- 
prove any  deed  or  other  instrument  convey- 
ing to  the  United  Stales  a  defeasible  or  in- 
defeasible interest  in  the  land  described  in 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  reservation  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon",  ap- 
proved September  4.  1980  (94  Stat.  1073). 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Con- 
federated Tril)es  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon 
may  erect  permanent  improvements,  im- 
provements of  a  substantial  value,  or  any 
other  improvements  authorized  by  law  on 
such  land  after  such  land  is  conveyed  to  the 
United  States. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1.  after  line  2  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  regulation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  approve  any  deed  or  other  instru- 
ment which— 

(1)  conveys  to  the  United  States  the  land 
described  in  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  reservation  for  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of 
Oregon",  approved  Septemlwr  4,  1980  (94 
Stat.  1073).  and 

(2)  incorporates  by  reference  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  September 
18.  1980,  by  the  city  of  Siletz,  Oregon,  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of 
Oregon,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon 
may  erect  permanent  improvements,  im- 
provements of  a  substantial  value,  or  any 
other  improvements  authorized  by  law  on 
such  land  after  such  land  is  conveyed  to  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  a  similar  Senate 
bill  (S.  547)  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  im- 
provements on  land  acquired  for  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians 
of  Oregon,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  547 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulation,  the  Attorney  General  shall  ap- 
prove any  deed  or  other  instrument  which— 

(1)  conveys  to  the  United  States  the  land 
described  in  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  reser\'ation  for  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of 
Oregon",  approved  September  4.  1980  (94 
Stat.  1073).  and 

(2)  incorporates  by  reference  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  September 
18,  1980.  by  the  city  of  Siletz.  Oregon,  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of 
Oregon,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon 
may  erect  permanent  improvements,  im- 
provements of  a  substantial  value,  or  any 
other  improvements  authorized  by  law  on 
such  land  after  such  land  is  conveyed  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2015)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  RETEN- 
TION OF  THE  NAME  OF 
MOUNT  McKINLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  772) 
to  provide  for  the  retention  of  the 
name  of  Mount  McKinley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  772 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  authority  of  law,  the 
mountain  located  63  degrees,  04  minutes,  15 
seconds  north,  by  151  degrees.  00  minutes. 
20  seconds  west,  shall  continue  to  be  named 
and  referred  to  for  all  purposes  as  Mount 
McKinley. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Page  1.  line  4.  change  "15"  to  "12 "  and 
change  "north"  to  "north.". 

Page  1.  line  5.  change  "degrees"  to  "de- 
grees." and  change  "west"  to  "west.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PLACING  A  PLAQUE  AT  THE  U.S. 
MARINE  CORPS  WAR  MEMORI- 
AL HONORING  JOSEPH  ROSEN- 
THAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  207)  to  require  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  to  place  a  plaque 
at  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  War  Memori- 
al honoring  Joseph  Rosenthal,  pho- 
tographer of  the  scene  depicted  by  the 
memorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  207 

Whereas  the  photograph  of  the  raising  of 
the  American  flag  during  the  battle  for  con- 
trol of  Mount  Suribachi.  Iwo  Jima.  on  Fel>- 
ruary  23.  1945.  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  most  distinguished  depiction  of  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  United  Slates 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II; 

Whereas  such  photograph  served  as  the 
model  for  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
War  Memorial,  known  as  the  Iwo  Jima 
Statue,  in  Arlington.  Virginia:  and 

Whereas  Joseph  Rosenthal,  the  man  who 
took  such  photograph,  has  represented  the 
finest  tradition  of  photographic  journalism 
for  the  past  fifty  years:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  construct  and  place  at 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  War  Memo- 
rial, known  as  the  Iwo  Jima  Statue,  in  Ar- 
lington. Virginia,  a  plaque  honoring  Joseph 
Rosenthal  of  San  Francisco.  California, 
photographer  of  the  raising  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  during  the  battle  for  control  of 
Mount  Suribachi.  Iwo  Jima.  on  February  23. 
1945.  whose  photograph  served  as  the  model 
for  the  memorial. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Revise  the  first  clause  to  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  photograph  of  the  raising  of 
the  American  flag  by  Sergeant  Michael 
Strank.  Corporal  Harland  H.  Block.  Privates 
First  Class  Franklin  R.  Sousley,  Rene  A. 
Gagnon.  and  Ira  Hayes  and  Pharmacist's 
Mate  2nd  class  John  H.  Bradley,  during  the 
battle  for  control  of  Mount  Suribachi.  Iwo 
Jima.  on  February  23.  1945.  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  most  distinguished  depiction 
of  the  courage  and  spirit  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Services  during  the  Second 
World  War; 

In  the  second  clause,  after  "Memorial." 
insert  "also". 

Page  2.  lines  3  and  4.  strike  the  words 
"Construct  and  place  at"  and  in  lieu  thereof 
insert  the  words  "cause  to  be  inscribed 
upon". 

Page  2.  line  5,  after  "Memorial."  insert 
"also". 

Page  2.  line  6.  strike  the  words  "a  plaque 
honoring"  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  "the 
name  of". 

I*age  2.  line  10.  strike  "memorial."  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert. 

Memorial,  and  the  date  of  such  photo- 
graph. The  location  and  design  of  such  in- 
scription shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Art.  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  original  donors  of  the 
Memorial.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  accept  donated  funds  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  put  to  no  expense  in 
the  placement  of  such  inscription. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  GENERATIONS  OP 
ELECTRICAL  POWER  AT  PALO 
VERDE  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT 
DIVERSION  DAM.  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
875)  to  authorize  the  generation  of 
electrical  powr  at  Palo  Verde  Irriga- 
tion District  Diversion  Dam,  Califor- 
nia, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  875 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  August  31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1045)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  2(c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  to  accept  title  to  said  dam.  appurte- 
nant works,  lands,  and  interests  in  land 
upon  payment  by  the  district  (which  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  fifty  years)  of  the  sum  of 
$1,175,000,  and  upon  repayment  of  any  loan 
made  pursuant  to  section  4,  clause  (c),  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  ( 16  U.S.C.  792  et.  seq. ),  to 
the  contrary,  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. California,  shall  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  utilize  said  dam.  appurtenant 
works,  lands,  and  interests  in  land  for  the 
development,  generation,  transmission,  and 
disposal  of  electric  power  and  energy  pursu- 
ant to  a  license  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  under  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act:  Provided.  That  if  the 
Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District.  California, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sul>sec- 
tion  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or that  it  relinquishes  the  right  granted  in 
this  subsection  there  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
reserved  to  the  United  States  or  there  shall 
be  made  available  to  it.  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, the  exclusive  right  to  utilize,  without 
cost  to  it,  said  dam,  appurtenant  works, 
lands,  and  interests  in  land  for  such  devel- 
opment, generation,  and  transmission  of 
electric  power  and  energy  as  may  hereafter 
be  authorized  by  law:  Provided  further. 
That  in  the  event  it  becomes  practicable  for 
the  United  States  to  develop  hydroelectric 
energy  at  this  site,  the  division  of  such 
energy  between  the  United  States  and  the 
district  shall  be  a  matter  of  negotiation 
prior  to  construction  of  any  powerplant.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REINSTATING  AND  VALIDATING 
U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 
NUMBERED  OCS-P-^0218  AND 
OCS-P-0226 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1946)  to  reinstate  and  validate  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  leases  numbered  OCS-P-0218 
and  OCS-P-0226. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  from  California  tell  us 
what  is  involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  1946  reinstates  two  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chaimel 
which  are  owned  by  Poligroup,  a  con- 
sortium of  independent  oil  companies. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  96th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  identical  to  H.R.  1946 
passed  this  House  unanimously  and 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee. 
Unfortunately  sine  die  adjournment 
precluded  final  action  of  the  Senate 
on  the  matter.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
1946  will  insure  the  earliest  possible 
development  of  these  oil  tracts  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  resold  until  at 
least  Jime  1982. 

H.R.  1946  commits  the  Poligroup  to 
exercise  due  diligence  in  the  explora- 
tion on  these  leases.  It  also  provides 
the  Federal  Government  with  substan- 
tial economic  benefits.  The  group 
would  pay  all  accrued  rental  since  1973 
and  pay  the  windfall  profit  tax  longer 
than  the  new  leases  would  require. 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  mandates 
an  unprecedented  50-percent  net 
profit-sharing  arrangement  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  This  is  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Interior  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcom- 
mittee, and  has  passed  that  committee 
on  a  number  of  occasions? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  On  at  least  two 
occasions  it  passed  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  We  have  worked 
on  this  legislation,  being  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  in  previous 
years.  We  have  passed  this  in  this 
House.  It  is  long  overdue  and  I  want  to 
compliment  both  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  up. 


Mr.  MARRIOTT.  We  need  this  legis- 
lation. This  is  good  legislation  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  pass  it.  I  do  not 
object  and  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 1946 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  and  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  2  of  this  Act.  United  States 
oil  and  gas  leases  niunbered  OCS-P-0218 
and  OCS-P-0226.  located  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  California,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  days,  and 
so  long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  is  produced 
in  paying  quantities. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Lessees  must  exercise  due  dili- 
gence in  the  exploration  and  development 
of  oil  and  gas  from  these  leases.  Within 
forty-five  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  lessees  shall  submit  an  exploration 
and  development  plan  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  Lessees  shall  be  subject  to  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-372). 

(c)  Lessees  shall  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  of  unpaid  rental  accrued  under 
said  leases  and  shall  continue  to  pay  the 
annual  rental  payment  for  the  period  the 
leases  are  in  force. 

(d)  In  lieu  of  the  standard  royalty  interest 
payment  required  in  each  lease,  the  lessees 
shall  pay  to  the  United  States  a  net  profit 
share  payment  which— 

(1)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  part 
390  of  title  10  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations and  which  is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  recovery  allowance  of  15  per  centum, 
and 

(2)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  net  profits  of  the  lessee 
under  the  lease  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  such  part  390:  Provided,  That,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  1337(aK3)  of 
title  45.  United  States  Code,  the  payment  to 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  this 
subsection  shall  in  each  reporting  period  be 
at  least  equivalent  to  the  royalty  provided 
for  in  the  original  leases. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUGAR  PROGRAM  AND  PEANUT 
PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  VOTED 
DOWN 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
after  we  passed  the  budget  bill,  a  few 
weeks  back,  we  found  out  that  a  very 
significant  sugar  deal  had  been  made 
in  the  White  House  for  Members  of 
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this  House  to  promote  a  new  sugar 
program,  even  though  just  prior  to 
that  the  administration  had  been  to- 
tally opposed  to  this  program. 

About  2  days  after  the  tax  bill  that 
we  passed  1  week  ago  was  passed,  we 
found  out  that  a  peanut  deal  had  been 
made,  and  this  peanut  deal,  if  any- 
thing, is  worse  than  the  sugar  deal. 
The  administration  had  been  totally 
opposed  to  the  proposal  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
on  both  the  other  l)ody  and  the  House, 
and  now  they  have  agreed  to  support 
that  program  and  it  is  among  the  most 
outrageous. 

I  just  want  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  that  when  the  farm 
bill  reaches  the  floor,  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  on  amendments  that  I 
have  offered,  to  vote  down  both  the 
peanut  and  the  sugar  programs. 


STRIKE  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
listen  to  the  President's  rhetoric  on 
the  air  controllers'  strike,  we  have 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  Ameri- 
ca's future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
delayed  in  our  arrival  in  Washington 
by  the  strike  of  air  traffic  controllers. 
This  strike  is  among  the  most  incon- 
venient labor  actions  possible:  it  is  also 
illegal.  Yet  those  facts  do  not  excuse 
the  incredible  overreaction  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  who  obviously  intends  to 
bust  the  union. 

The  President  would  fire  all  control- 
lers within  48  hours,  and  he  seeks  to 
decertify  the  union  as  bargaining 
agent.  Both  actions  are  as  counterpro- 
ductive as  the  strike  itself.  Firing  all 
strikers  within  2  days  is  a  brutal 
threat,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  de- 
prive at  least  10,000  individuals  and 
their  families  of  a  livelihood  and  de- 
prive the  Nation  of  an  irreplaceable 
pool  of  trained  talent.  Decertifying 
the  union  flies  in  the  face  of  all  com- 
monsense,  because  it  is  clear  that  this 
union,  and  no  other,  has  the  alle- 
giance of  the  air  traffic  controllers.  At- 
tempting to  decertify  PATCO  can  only 
create  more  bitterness,  and  make  it 
even  more  difficult  to  settle  the  under- 
lying dispute. 

The  President's  attempts  at  imion 
busting  could  turn  an  unmanageable 
situation  into  an  impossible  one.  I 
urge  him  to  rethink  his  position. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  the  air 
traffic  controllers'  strike  and  this  ad- 
ministration's response  to  settle  the 
many  grievances  between  the  FAA  and 
PATCO. 

I  strongly  urge  the  FAA  and  PATCO 
to  return  to  the  bargaining  table.  A 
prolonged  strike  will  settle  nothing 
and  will  cause  irreparable  harm  to  this 
country's  economy.  Already,  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  lost  each 
day  by  the  airline  industry  and  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  dependent  on 
air  travel.  The  crippling  of  a  major 
transportation  system  does  not  benefit 
anyone  and  only  aggravates  existing 
differences  of  opinion. 

For  this  reason,  as  chair  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Em- 
ployee Benefits,  which  must  act  on  the 
agreement,  I  stand  ready  to  offer 
whatever  assistance  I  can  in  resolving 
the  issues  that  now  divide  the  FAA 
and  PATCO.  Should  an  agreement  be 
reached  our  subcommittee  will  expedi- 
tiously mark  up  the  agreement  and 
pass  the  legislation.  Certainly,  more 
can  be  achieved  in  a  positive  way 
through  face-to-face  dialog  and 
through  a  spirit  of  compromise  than 
through  threats  and  counterthreats. 

Again,  I  urge  the  FAA  and  PATCO 
to  return  to  the  bargaining  table  as 
soon  as  possible  and  extend  the  serv- 
ices of  my  subcommittee  in  a  common 
effort  to  settle  this  strike. 


THE  PEANUT  SITUATION 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
little  while  ago  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  peanut  and  sugar  situation.  It 
occurred  to  me,  suppose  this  had  hap- 
pened 12  months  ago  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  was  President  of 
the  United  States.  Peanuts  getting  an 
advantage?  Heavens;  that  would  be  un- 
thinkable. 

When  we  add  sugar,  it  should  be 
twice  as  unthinkable. 

The  only  thing  we  lack  now  is  some 
chocolate,  and  we  have  a  candy  bar.  I 
am  going  to  start  looking  for  the  choc- 
olate. It  is  hidden  out  there  someplace. 
Perhaps  we  have  to  settle  with  jelly 
beans.  There  is  a  lot  of  sugar  in  jelly 
beans,  but  no  peanuts. 


AIR  CONTROLLERS  STRIKE 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


D  1215 

WINDOW  TO  THE  WEST  MUST 
BE  OPENED  TO  THE  UKRAINI- 
AN PEOPLE 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Human  Rights  Committee  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 


Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

I  commend  the  meml)ers  of  the 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Committee 
for  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
Congress  and  wish  to  express  my  view 
in  support  of  their  concerns. 

Ukraine  is  an  isolated  country. 
Events  occurring  in  Ukraine  are  not 
covered  by  the  Western  press;  there 
are  no  correspondents  in  Ukraine. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
significance  that  a  window  to  the  West 
be  opened  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 
The  most  expedient  and  effective  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  to  establish  an 
American  consulate  in  Kiev.  Construc- 
tion had  begun  on  a  consulate,  but  was 
halted,  and  the  American  advance 
team  pulled  out,  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  Whom  did  we 
punish  by  closing  the  consulate? 

There  are  signs  of  potential  self- 
assertion  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  as 
the  recent  strikes  of  3  months  ago,  in 
Ivano-Prankivsk  in  Western  Ukraine, 
indicate.  It  would  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
these  signs  of  liberalization  by  opening 
a  consulate.  This  in  turn  would  en- 
courage correspondents  to  come  to 
Ukraine  who  would  report  these  hap- 
penings and  shape  the  public's  percep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recom- 
mend that  the  efforts  to  open  the  con- 
sulate in  Kiev  be  reestablished.  For- 
eign correspondents  should  be  encour- 
aged to  report  on  events  in  Ukraine, 
and  the  Helsinki  process  should  be 
continued  through  interim  reports 
before  congressional  committees  deal- 
ing with  human  rights  violations. 


STOCKMAN,  REGAN,  AND 

REAGAN-WYNKEN,     BLYNKEN, 
AND  NOD 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Stockman  winks  and  guts  the  older 
Americans;  Regan  blinks,  and  Mr. 
Reagan  nods. 

Stockman  winks  while  savings  and 
loans  sink;  Mr.  Regan  blinks  and  ex- 
presses no  concern,  and  Mr.  Reagan 
nods. 

In  truth,  one  must  admit,  all  Mr. 
Reagan  did  was  to  hire  out  to  act  the 
part  of  the  President.  But  he  is  an 
actor  who  needs  a  script,  so  script- 
writers Stockman,  Regan,  Meese, 
Allen,  and  Baker,  et  al.,  our  friendly 
Fascists,  get  shook  up  because  labor's 
natives  are  restless,  while  the  giant 
plutocrats  suck  the  Nation's  economic 
and  financial  resources  in  colossal  can- 
nibalistic orgies. 

There  is  something  dreadfully  wrong 
when  the  money  can  be  found  to  fi- 
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nance  multibillion-dollar  corporate 
raids  but  cannot  be  found  to  keep  two 
newspapers  alive  in  a  town  as  big  and 
rich  as  Washington.  There  is  some- 
thing amiss  when  gigantic  specula- 
tions can  always  get  cash  on  favorable 
terms,  but  the  corner  merchant 
cannot  finance  an  inventory  at  less 
than  loan  shark  rates.  There  is  some- 
thing sadly  wrong  when  a  Federal  def- 
icit that  is  progressively  smaller— in 
terms  of  GNP— somehow  is  supposed 
to  be  crowding  interest  rates  up  to  his- 
torically high  levels. 

While  all  this  goes  on.  Messrs.  Stock- 
man. Regan,  and  Reagan— Wynken, 
Blynken.  and  Nod— they  nod. 


HOME  OF  GOLDA  MEIR  IN 
DENVER  SHOULD  BE  PRE- 
SERVED 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
normally  would  not  do  this,  but  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  matter  I 
am  really  asking  my  colleagues  if  they 
could  please  help. 

I  just  returned  from  my  district  in 
Denver  where  people  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city  found  out  that  they  have 
the  honor  of  having  a  very  humble 
home  of  a  very  distinguished  woman 
which  is  marked  to  be  destroyed  very 
soon.  It  was  the  home  of  a  very,  very 
notable  woman  and  great  world  leader, 
Golda  Meir.  I  am  asking  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  a  letter  to  make  this  one 
of  our  national  historic  preservation 
trust  properties.  It  is  a  very  small 
home.  Golda  Meir  lived  there  as  a 
young  teenager.  It  was  in  Denver  that 
she  became  interested  in  creating 
Israel  as  a  State  and  home  for  so 
many  who  suffered  so  long.  Golda 
Meir  lived  in  Denver  because  she  had 
a  sister  who  had  tuberculosis,  and  was 
in  a  sanitarium  in  Denver. 

We  are  hoping  that  we  can  prevent 
her  home  from  being  demolished,  and 
I  hope  other  Members  will  join  me  in 
asking  that  we  save  this  home.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  national  and  international 
treasure,  for  even  though  it  is  small, 
great  things  and  a  great  future  began 
there. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  WILL 
CONTINUE  UNDER  REAGAN 
ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  pass  the  largest  tax  cut 
in  history,  about  $750  billion.  All  of  us, 
I  believe,  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  the  administration  will  recom- 
mend reducing  the  resulting  budget 
deficit.  I  personally  fear  that  the  pro- 


grams for  the  elderly  and  needy,  in- 
cluding social  security,  will  be  target- 
ed. At  the  same  time,  the  oil  industry 
will  be  adding  billions  to  their  coffers 
in  unneeded  tax  breaks. 

Yesterday,  interest  rates  surged 
upward  under  the  pressure  of  Govern- 
ment borrowing.  In  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  we  have  an  article  ex- 
plaining how  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  working  to  keep  those  interest 
rates  high.  If  we  do  not  have  relief 
from  high  interest  rates  this  economic 
experiment,  untested  and  untried,  will 
be  driving  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
businesses  and  farms  into  bankruptcy. 

Our  entire  economy  is  in  danger,  and 
I  can  assure  my  fellow  Members  that 
in  my  home  State  of  Iowa  the  most 
clear  and  present  danger  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being  is  the  extremely  high 
interest  rate.  That  must  be  reduced, 
but  under  the  economic  experiment  of 
this  tax  cut  I  can  assure  Members  that 
interest  rates  will  continue  high  this 
year  and  next  year,  driving  more  farm- 
ers, more  small  businesses  to  the 
brink,  if  not  into  actual  bankruptcy. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRED  K. 
KROLL 

(Mr.  GINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  their  sadness  over  the 
recent  death  of  a  great  leader  in  the 
American  labor  movement,  the  Honor- 
able Fred  J.  Kroll. 

Though  he  was  only  45  years  of  age, 
Fred  had  attained  a  great  national 
reputation  as  a  dynamic  leader.  He 
was  an  AFL-CIO  vice  president  and 
was  also  president  of  the  Railway  & 
Airline  Clerks. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  especially  hard  in 
my  State  of  Georgia,  where  Fred  has 
many  friends  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor. 

He  joined  the  Railway  &  Airline 
Clerks  in  1953  when  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  an 
IBM  machine  operator.  Eight  years 
later,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  local 
587  in  Philadelphia. 

His  leadership  in  the  local  union  led 
to  a  lifelong  career  that  brought  him 
many  honors.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  international  union  in  1976.  and 
was  reelected  by  acclamation  at  the 
union's  1979  convention. 

When  Fred  was  elected  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  as  a  Federal 
vice  president  in  February  1978  at  the 
age  of  42,  he  was  the  youngest 
member  ever  to  hold  a  council  seat. 

He  was  further  recognized  for  his 
abilities  by  being  selected  as  a  trustee 
of  both  the  Asian-American  Free 
Labor  Institute  and  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development. 


It  is  always  a  great  tragedy  when  we 
lose  a  man  or  woman  of  such  ability 
and  effectiveness,  and  it  is  especially 
sad  because  Fred  was  such  a  young 
man. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  Fred's  wife,  and  family, 
and  to  his  colleagues  in  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  country. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS  AND  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES-NOW  IT  IS 
THE  PRESIDENTS  BALL  GAME 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  the  House  will  pass  the  largest 
tax  measure  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. We  have  previously  enacted 
spending  cuts  totaling  about  $130.6 
billion.  Over  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
this  tax  bill  will  enact  tax  cuts  of 
about  $280.2  billion  and  the  projected 
cumulative  deficits  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  are  estimated  at  about 
$175  billion. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Congress  has 
passed  up  a  golden  opportunity  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget,  which  would 
lead  to  the  decline  in  interest  rates.  In- 
stead, we  will  use  tax  cuts  financed  by 
inflation-causing  deficit  spending  to 
pay  for  the  high  interest  rates  that 
will  sustain  the  President's  massive 
transfer  program  for  shifting  the 
wealth  of  this  Nation  from  Main 
Street  to  Wall  Street. 

Who  will  benefit  from  the  Presi- 
dent's conscious  policy  of  tight  money 
and  high  interest  rates?  Will  it  be 
small  business?  Will  it  be  farmers? 
Will  it  be  young  people  trying  to  buy  a 
home?  Will  it  be  the  housing  and  auto- 
mobile industries  and  the  workers 
they  employ?  Will  it  be  community 
banks  and  savings  and  loans?  Will  it  be 
our  allies  and  trading  partners?  Will  it 
be  American  cities  who  cannot  sell 
their  municipal  bonds?  Will  it  be  the 
small  investor  trying  to  realize  a  rea- 
sonable return  in  the  stock  market? 

Madam  Speaker,  it  will  be  none  of 
those.  Only  the  very  wealthy  and  the 
big  brokerage  houses  and  institutional 
investors  really  have  anything  to  gain 
from  continued  high  interest  rates. 
And  they  are  the  President's  real  con- 
stituents. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  said 
that  his  economic  program  will  stem 
inflation  and  bring  interest  rates 
down.  Well,  his  program  is  now  in 
place  and  if  interest  rates  remain  at  10 
percent  or  higher  for  another  year— 
the  American  people  will  regret  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  passed 
up  the  best  opportunity  in  two  dec- 
ades to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

As  the  news  media  has  said,  "It  is 
now  the  President's  ball  game."  For 
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the  sake  of  the  country.  I  hope  he 
wins. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  NEXT 
(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  tax  bill,  one  major  legisla- 
tive obligation  in  addition  to  our  rou- 
tine authorization  and  appropriation 
responsibilities  faces  us  this  year.  Ev- 
eryone will  recognize  that  I  am  talking 
about  social  security,  an  institution  we 
could  deal  with  at  any  time  but  are 
not  likely  to  reform  permanently 
unless  we  do  it  this  year.  Its  political 
sensitivity  suggests  that  the  first  year 
of  a  Presidential  term,  a  year  in  which 
congressional  elections  are  not  held 
and  the  excuse  of  a  short-term  fund- 
ing crisis  will  all  help  us  make  the  dif- 
ficult long-term  decisions  which  are 
necessary  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing decline  of  confidence  in  the 
system.  Because  of  the  sensitivity  and 
complexity  of  the  issue,  we  need  both 
Presidential  leadership  and  bipartisan- 
ship. There  are  many  reform  options, 
but  all  of  them  involve  a  degree  of  un- 
pleasantness, at  least  suppressing 
future  expectations  of  benefit  growth, 
and  thus  the  irresponsible  or  the  timid 
can  whipsaw  or  be  whipsawed  by  a 
leadership  failure. 

Fortunately,  we  are  poised  for  a 
major  effort  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  do  not  need  any  more 
studies.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  heads  a  knowledgeable 
subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means 
which  is  already  well  prepared  to 
battle  the  dragon,  and  many  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  anxious  to 
help  him  organize  support  for  any  fea- 
sible plan  designed  to  insure  the 
future  solvency  of  the  system. 


SENATE     URGED     TO     RESTORE 

MINIMUM      SOCIAL     SECURITY 

BENEFIT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  Speaker, 
with  the  tax  bill  and  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill  completed  Congress  is 
about  to  adjourn  for  the  August 
recess.  Yet  there  is  one  extremely  im- 
portant piece  of  business  that  has  not 
been  completed  because  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  refused  to  schedule  it  for  a 
vote. 

I  am  speaking  of  H.R.  4331.  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  last  Friday  to 
undo  the  damage  done  to  recipients  of 
the  minimum  social  security  benefit 
by  the  Gramm-Latta  II  amendment  to 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill. 

Last  week  we  heard  various  legalistic 
reasons  why  this  terrible  injustice  had 
to  remain  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 


But  the  minimum  benefit  bill  passed 
by  the  House  on  Friday,  by  a  vote  of 
404  to  20,  provides  an  immediate 
means  of  correcting  that  injustice.  It 
would  amend  the  just-passed  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit. 

Why  has  this  bill  been  ignored  by 
the  Senate  leadership?  Why  has  it 
been  routinely  assigned  to  the  Finance 
Committee  instead  of  bringing  it  to 
the  floor  for  action  before  the  recess? 
Why  must  3  million  recipients  of  the 
minimum  benefit  be  left  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  their  benefits 
have  been  stripped  from  them  and 
only  the  faint  hope  that  a  reprieve 
somehow  will  save  them  before  their 
checks  cease  to  come? 

Madam  Speaker,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  make  things  happen  in 
the  Senate. 

Gramm-Latta  II.  with  its  cruel 
cutoff  of  the  minimum  benefit,  was 
rammed  through  the  House  on  orders 
from  the  President.  It  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  him  now  to  direct 
the  Republican-controlled  Senate  to 
undo  this  damage  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

As  recently  as  Monday  of  last  week 
he  seemed  to  be  telling  the  American 
people  he  would  not  allow  any  social 
security  recipient  to  be  stripped  of  his 
or  her  benefits. 

He  said: 

I  stated  during  the  campaign,  and  I  repeat 
now,  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  those  of  you 
who  are  dependent  on  social  security  de- 
prived of  your  benefits. 

And  he  continued: 

I  personally  will  see  that  no  part  of  the 
plan  will  be  at  the  expense  of  you  who  are 
now  dependent  on  your  monthly  social  secu- 
rity checks. 

The  President  is  not  a  mean  man. 
Surely  he  would  not  want  to  leave  3 
million  people  condemned  and  left  to 
await  the  possibility  of  a  reprieve 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  correct 
this  injustice  instantly. 

Surely  he  would  not  wash  his  hands 
of  this  responsibility. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  on  the  telephone  today 
and  call  on  Senator  Baker  to  bring  the 
minimum  benefit  bill  (H.R.  4331)  to 
the  floor  for  passage  before  leaving  for 
the  recess.  He  can  do  it.  He  should  do 
it  if  he  is  going  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people. 


SAVING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  JEFFRIES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Madam  Speaker, 
there  continues  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  regarding  the  financing  of 
social  security.  The  administration  has 
been  accused  of  being  callous  to  the 
feelings  and  the  situation  of  the  elder- 


ly because  of  its  attempts  to  salvage 
the  system.  Why  do  I  say  salvage?  Be- 
cause the  cold,  hard  reality  is  that  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund  will  be  bankrupt  by  late  1982 
unless  something  drastic  is  done,  and 
now.  The  majority  leadership  of  the 
House  has  refused  to  find  a  lasting 
remedy  to  this  situation,  but  instead 
has  continually  relied  upon  quick  fixes 
to  soothe  the  populace. 

The  administration,  after  careful 
study,  has  proposed  some  reasoned  so- 
lutions to  the  social  security  crisis. 
Two  points  of  the  President's  plan  will 
be  of  great  comfort  to  the  elderly. 
First,  this  plan  will  protect  the  solven- 
cy of  the  system  that  currently  faces 
bankruptcy.  Second,  the  vast  majority 
of  those  currently  receiving  t)enefits 
will  continue  to  receive  them,  includ- 
ing cost-of-living  allowances. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  all  of 
the  President's  social  security  propos- 
als. I  believe  he  deserves  credit  for 
courageously  addressing  the  problem. 
And  I  believe  his  proposals  are  proof 
of  his  continuing  concern  for  our  retir- 
ees. 


D  1230 


A  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  WHO 
DESERVES  RECOGNITION 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  report  that  a  resident  of 
my  district.  Mr.  William  Yuan,  was  re- 
cently honored  as  the  New  Jersey 
Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Yuan  represents  innovation  and 
initiative  at  its  best.  He  started  his 
business  12  years  after  emigrating 
from  Taiwan  and  working  a  series  of 
odd  jobs  that  helped  him  graduate 
from  the  College  of  Emporia  in 
Kansas.  He  earned  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  civil  engineering. 

After  learning  the  business  as  a 
salesman  in  the  plastics  industry,  Mr. 
Yuan  successfully  broke  in  through  a 
combination  of  hard  work  and  innova- 
tion. Part  of  an  SBA  loan  he  received 
went  toward  the  development  of  a  new 
process  for  cooling  plastic  molds,  for 
example. 

Although  there  have  been  setbacks 
caused,  in  part,  by  two  major  creditors 
who  went  out  of  business  and  by  sky- 
rocketing energy  costs,  Mr.  Yuan  has 
succeeded  in  raising  sales  figures  from 
$360,000  to  more  than  $8  million  in  11 
years.  Today,  the  company's  products 
are  used  in  the  manufacturing  process 
of  the  pharmaceutical,  toy,  and 
houseware  industries. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Congress,  I  congratu- 
late Mr.  Yuan  on  this  well-deserved 
award. 
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FIRE  PATCO  STRIKERS 


(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Madam  Speaker,  the  un- 
conscionable strike  carried  out  by 
members  of  the  Professional  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Organization  should  be 
dealt  with  by  swift  and  suitable  pun- 
ishment. Every  one  of  the  union  mem- 
bers who  participated  should  be  fired, 
and  prosecuted  with  the  full  extent  of 

In  1978,  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  and  included  my 
amendment  stating  in  clear  and  un- 
equivocal language  that  strikes  of  this 
kind  are  illegal  and  punishable  by  dis- 
missal and  fines.  This  amendment  re- 
moved any  doubt  about  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  strikes  by 
Federal  employees. 

If  this  strike  is  allowed  to  go  unpun- 
ished, it  will  only  encourage  other 
Government  workers  to  engage  in 
such  destructive  arrogance  against  the 
people. 

I  support  our  President  and  know  he 
will  proceed  immediately  with  the  dis- 
missals and  prosecutions.  I  urge  firm- 
ness in  enforcement  of  the  law.  To  do 
so  will  truly  serve  our  Nation. 


nation  is  the  bond  that  holds  us  all  to- 
gether. 


THE  NATIONAL  AGENDA 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
we  prepare  to  return  to  our  districts,  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
great  victory  won  for  the  American 
people  on  the  economy  during  the 
first  7  months  of  this  session  will 
mean  nothing  unless  we  bring  the 
same  effort  to  questions  of  national  se- 
curity, foreign  affairs,  and  a  host  of 
other  questions.  We  have  a  national 
agenda  to  consider  and  each  part  de- 
pends on  the  other  parts. 

So  let  us  not  be  content  to  simply 
remind  our  constituents  what  we  have 
accomplished.  Let  us  also  remind 
them— and  ourselves— what  we  have 
yet  to  do. 

We  have  been  through  some  tough 
battles  during  the  past  few  months, 
the  pressure  has  been  unprecedented, 
the  stakes  have  been  high,  tempers 
have  sometimes  flared,  friendships 
have  been  strained. 

I  know  that  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  while  we  breathe  the  fresh  air 
of  our  districts,  we  will  rid  ourselves  of 
any  political  or  personal  animosities 
that  may  have  flourished  in  this  artifi- 
cial hothouse  atmosphere  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  those  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say.  Madam 
Speaker,  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  when  we  return  because, 
when   all   is  said  and  done,  love  of 


NEW  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  LONG 

TERM     IN     NATURE.     DEMAND 

PATIENCE 

(Mr.  BETTHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  finish  up  the  tax  package, 
the  fourth  part  of  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  program.  Through- 
out the  debate  it  was  characterized 
from  time  to  time  as  being  a  risky 
proposition.  I  often  wondered  about 
that  because  it  seemed  to  me  it  would 
be  risky  to  stick  with  the  tired,  worn 
out  policies  that  got  us  into  this  condi- 
tion. 

This  is  a  well-thought-out  plan,  and 
it  merely  goes  back  to  the  fundamen- 
tals on  which  the  country's  economy 
was  built  in  the  first  place. 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  ask, 
"All  right,  when  are  the  results  going 
to  take  place?"  I  would  make  the  point 
that  this  is  not  a  short-term  policy;  it 
is  a  long-term  policy.  Besides  that, 
none  of  the  laws  or  policies  that  we 
have  passed  here  in  the  last  few  weeks 
and  months  will  start  until  October  1 
when  the  next  fiscal  year  begins. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
American  people  will  be  patient.  We 
are  embarked  on  a  new  long-term 
policy.  The  question  is  now  whether 
we  have  the  national  resolve  to  stick 
with  this  policy  long  enough  to  give  it 
a  chance. 


a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  more  than 
$288,000  in  air  travel  alone  to  have  a 
Paris  vacation  trip. 

As  leaders,  we  should  set  an  example 
of  reduced  Federal  spending— we  owe 
an  accounting  to  the  public  of  the  way 
we  spend  their  money— it  behooves  us 
to  be  more  cautious  in  the  future  and 
explain  why  whenever  taxpayers  ask. 
"Is  this  trip  necessary?" 


IS  THIS  TRIP  NECESSARY? 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Madam  Speak- 
er, as  Members  of  the  Congress,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers 
and  to  our  constituency  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  in  every  way  that  we 
can. 

I  recognize  that  congressional  travel 
overseas  is  often  necessary,  but  it 
should  be  done  with  great  restraint 
and  concern  for  the  present  efforts  of 
Congress  to  reduce  waste  and  exces- 
sive Government  spending. 

For  example,  the  public  is  demand- 
ing to  know  whether  the  recent  con- 
gressional trip  to  the  International  Air 
Show  in  Paris  needed  to  be  done  on 
the  lavish  scale  reported  by  the  press. 

No  one  questions  that  this  event  is 
an  opportunity  to  promote  interna- 
tional good  will  and  we  want  to  contin- 
ue to  have  American  participation 
with  other  countries  in  this  biennial 
event.  However,  the  public  wants  to 
know  if  it  is  necessary  to  send  23  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators,  along  with 
70  staff  members  and  other  persons  at 


GOAL  FOR  THE  1980'S:  A  PERMA- 
NENT MANNED  OPERATIONS 
CENTER  IN  SPACE 

(Mr.  GRISHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRISHAM.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
1961,  President  John  Kennedy  made  a 
dramatic  commitment  on  behalf  of  our 
Nation— to  land  a  man  on  the  Moon  by 
the  end  of  that  decade.  Through  the 
strength  of  American  industry  and 
technology,  that  dream  was  fulfilled. 

Today,  after  a  period  of  dormancy, 
America  is  approaching  a  new  era  in 
space  exploration  and  development. 
With  the  successful  flight  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  Columbia  earlier  this 
year,  our  Nation  took  a  quantum  leap 
forward  in  its  capability  to  open  the 
space  environment  for  research,  devel- 
opment, and  commercial  purposes. 

The  space  environment  possesses  re- 
sources and  potential  comparable  in 
impact  to  those  facing  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  our  own  continent.  Today, 
as  in  that  earlier  time,  those  nations 
able  to  capitalize  on  the  untapped  en- 
vironment will  lead  the  world  into  a 
new  age  of  industrial,  economic,  and 
scientific  development. 

America  will  be  the  Nation  to  herald 
this  new  age  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
commit  ourselves  to  clearly  articulated 
goals  and  priorities.  Once  set  forth,  we 
must  work  toward  these  goals  with  a 
shared  spirit  of  national  purpose. 

Therefore.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram to  establish  a  permanent 
marmed  presence  in  space  by  the  end 
of  this  decade  in  the  form  of  a  manned 
operations  center  in  low  Earth  orbit. 
This  facility  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  future  commercial,  scientific, 
technological,  and  humanitarian  uses 
of  the  space  environment.  We  have 
the  ability  to  achieve  this  goal.  If  we 
display  the  desire  as  well,  the  rewards 
will  be  great. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
DECLARING  AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
TROLLERS STRIKE  ILLEGAL 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  RITTER.  Madam  Speaker,  Mr. 
Poll  of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization  (PATCO), 
prior  to  the  first  agreement  with  the 
DOT,  stated  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee: 

In  no  way  is  PATCO  planning  to  go  on 
strike  in  1981. 

And  I  quote  again: 

I  make  no  excuses  for  people  involved  in 
illegal  actions. 

I  quote  again: 

It  is  illegal  to  strike,  and  I  have  never  en- 
couraged people  to  strike. 

It  is  ironic  that  Mr.  Poll  agreed  to 
the  terms  of  the  original  agreement 
and  then  recommended  rejection  of  its 
terms  by  the  union  members. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  today  stating  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  this  strike  is  illegal,  and 
that  it  violates  an  employment  con- 
tract and  a  sworn  oath  not  to  strike, 
that  it  poses  enormous  public  safety 
concerns,  that  it  disrupts  our  national 
transportation  system,  and  that  it  re- 
sults in  significant  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  The  resolution  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  strike  immediately  cease,  and  that 
negotiations  proceed  in  order  to  reach 
a  mutually  agreeable  solution. 


IRA  SAVINGS  IS  FEATURE  OF 
HOMEMAKER  RETIREMENT  BILL 

(Mr.  TRIBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
year  with  the  support  of  122  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  reintroduced  the  Trible 
homemaker  retirement  bill  (H.R. 
3631).  This  legislation  would  permit 
America's  30  to  50  million  homemak- 
ers  to  establish  individual  retirement 
accounts  identical  to  those  now  afford- 
ed other  self-employed  workers. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Tax 
Incentive  Act  of  1981  incorporates  the 
objectives  of  the  homemaker  retire- 
ment bill.  It  significantly  expands  eli- 
gibility for  independent  retirement  ac- 
counts. An  employee  can  establish  two 
IRA's,  one  for  the  employee  and  one 
for  the  nonemployee  spouse,  whether 
or  not  an  active  participant  in  an  em- 
ployer-sponsored retirement  plan.  It 
also  increases  the  yearly  amount  those 
participating  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
tribute and  claim  as  adjustments  to 
income. 

The  IRA  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  Pressure  on  the  financially  trou- 
bled social  security  system  will  be 
eased  by  encouraging  people  to  save 
for  their  retirement  years. 

By  expanding  the  availability  of 
IRA's  the  total  level  of  savings  in  the 
country  will  increase.  More  savings  in 
America  means  increased  investment, 
more  employment  and  greater  produc- 
tivity—the keys  to  "real"  economic 
growth. 


It  is  time  Congress  stopped  ignoring 
America's  homemakers.  Let  us  enact 
the  tax  bill  today  to  enhance  their  op- 
porttmities  to  save  for  retirement. 


ment.  The  administration  can  expect 
our  full  support— we  can  give  them 
nothing  more  and  they  can  count  on 
not.hing  less. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
EFFORTS  TO  SETTLE  PATCO 
STRIKE 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rdn&rks  ) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  the  outrage  of  this 
Member  and  the  entire  Congress  over 
the  current  air  traffic  controllers 
strike.  Airlines,  air  travelers,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  are  being  held  hos- 
tage by  this  illegal  action  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  desertion  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  strikers  are  flaunting  the 
law,  their  own  oaths,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  prohibition  on  governmental 
union  strikes  stems  from  the  mission 
of  the  Government  to  provide  public 
services  and  a  lack  of  the  competition 
which  is  found  in  the  private  sector. 
Those  who  hold  the  public  trust  are 
expected  to  promote  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  public,  not  hamper 
it.  That  traffic  is  moving  at  all  is  due 
to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
29  percent  of  the  15,000-member  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Orga- 
nization who  reported  for  work  despite 
the  strike. 

A  Federal  judge  has  found  the  strik- 
ing air  traffic  controllers  union  in  con- 
tempt of  court  for  violating  a  back-to- 
work  ruling  and  ordered  the  union  to 
pay  a  $250,000  fine  if  not  back  on  the 
job  by  8  p.m.  today.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  has  announced  that  striking 
controllers  will  be  fired  if  not  at  work 
by  11  a.m.  Wednesday.  In  addition,  of- 
ficials have  announced  that  they  will 
seek  further  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties. 

Let  me  say  that  I  supported  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  avert  a  strike 
and  applaud  their  refusal  to  negotiate 
with  controllers  while  the  unlawful 
walkout  continues.  However,  once  bar- 
gaining resumes,  the  outrageous  de- 
mands of  PATCO  must  be  addressed. 
Insisting  on  a  $10,000  raise,  shorter 
hours,  and  earlier  retirement,  in  a  day 
when  virtually  every  agency,  depart- 
ment, and  program  are  suffering  re- 
ductions, flies  in  the  face  of  reality. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  I  note  that  Congress 
will  have  ultimate  approval  of  any  set- 
tlement by  coming  up  with  the  dough 
to  fund  agreed  upon  benefits.  We  have 
worked  too  long  and  hard  on  the 
budget  and  tax  aspects  of  the  Reagan 
economic  recovery  plan  to  have  the 
entire  package  fall  apart  due  to  an  ex- 
horbitant    and    unwarranted    settle- 


HOUSE  ACTION  PROTECTS  MINI- 
MUM BENEFITS  FOR  3  MIL- 
LION RETIREES 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
body  voted  last  Friday  to  protect 
social  security's  minimum  benefit  for 
the  3  million  retired  Americans  who 
receive  that  benefit  each  month. 

With  that  vote,  we  removed  from 
the  budget  reconciliation  changes  to 
the  minimum  benefit  as  it  exists 
today. 

With  that  vote,  we  demonstrated  our 
regret  for  including  consideration  of 
social  security  as  a  subordinate  part  of 
the  massive  budget  package. 

With  that  vote,  we  expressed  our 
belief  that  social  security  is  a  special, 
uniquely  American  system  deserving 
of  distinguished  treatment  by  the 
House  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  sheer  nimi- 
bers  of  the  bill's  approval.  404  to  20, 
will  carry  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
which  will  now  vote  on  the  same  bill. 

The  message  is  this:  In  our  eagerness 
to  cut  Government  spending,  we  must 
not  select  as  victims  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  social  security  system. 

It  is  wrong  to  ask  individuals  long  re- 
tired and  now  70,  80,  and  90  years  of 
age  to  try  to  find  other  resources  to 
live  on  when  their  long-standing  social 
security  benefits  are  suddenly  re- 
duced. 

We  must  not  again  try  to  tamper 
with  any  aspect  of  social  security  with- 
out exhaustive  and  complete  debate, 
and  public  hearings  at  all  levels. 


NEW  FACILITY  YIELDS  SIGNIFI- 
CANT ENERGY  SAVINGS  FOR 
NEW  JERSEY  CORPORATION 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and,  even  more  importantly 
perhaps,  to  tne  attention  of  compa- 
nies, if  there  are  any  companies  within 
the  reach  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  something  that  I  saw  yester- 
day in  my  district  that  is  very  interest- 
ing. 

I  went  to  the  opening  of  the  second 
phase  of  a  facility  that  is  being  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  companies  there, 
Lockheed  Electronics.  They  have  a 
monitoring  system  that  has  allowed 
them  in  the  last  year  to  cut  their 
energy  costs  17  percent,  and  since 
1972,  by  44.6  percent.  This  is  conserva- 
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tion  on  a  grand  scale.  They  have  a  way 
of  monitoring.  They  have  machinery 
that  does  this,  and  they  are  giving  it 
gratis  to  the  Muhlenburg  Hospital 
which  is  in  the  area. 

a  1245 

They  are  going  to  save  $119,000  on 
energy  in  burning  solid  wastes. 

In  the  second  phase  they  are  going 
to  burn  liquid  waste  and  in  the  final 
phase  they  will  be  doing  all  their  air- 
conditioning  in  addition  to  heating. 

This  is  really  an  innovative  and  cou- 
rageous approach  and  it  is  something 
that  I  wish  the  other  companies  would 
follow.  Everybody  complains  about 
EPA  and  taxes  and  regulations.  This 
company  does  something. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  address  of 
the  Lockheed  Electronics.  It  is  Lock- 
heed Electronics  Co.,  1501  U.S.  High- 
way 22.  Plainfield,  N.J.  07061. 


ARMS  CONTROL  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  ADMINISTRATIONS  TAX 
CUT  BILL 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Speak- 
er, as  we  in  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration reappraise  the  implica- 
tions of  the  landmark  legislation  we 
are  about  to  pass  in  final  form  today, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  flip  side  of 
an  economic  policy  built  upon  steep 
tax  cuts  is  a  defense  policy  postulated 
on  forthright  arms  control  efforts. 

The  massive  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  which  will  result  from  the 
provisions  of  this  tax  bill— including 
the  new  concessions  to  the  oil  indus- 
try—leaves the  administration  little 
choice  but  to  make  good  on  its  pledged 
intentions  to  embark  on  serious  arms 
control  negotiations. 

Taxes  which  have  been  cut  across 
the  board  as  well  as  indexed  for  infla- 
tion cannot  support  inflated  military 
spending  programs. 

If  we  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
solve  our  social  problems  by  simply 
throwing  Federal  dollars  at  them,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  simply  throw- 
ing money  at  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  necessarily  enhance  our  na- 
tional security.  Just  as  there  is  a  pri- 
vate sector  dimension  to  social  prob- 
lem-solving, so  there  is  an  arms  con- 
trol dimension  to  national  security. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  tax  bill  sets 
the  parameters  of  Federal  spending 
for  the  next  decade.  These  parameters 
are  challenges  for  all  of  us  to  live 
within,  and  no  sector  of  Federal 
spending,  including  defense,  can  be 
considered  sacrosanct. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  recent  reprint  that  was 
furnished  to  all  of  our  offices  on  yes- 
terday by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado. This  is  a  reprint  from  the 
Denver  Post  of  an  article  written  by  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  from  the 
minority  side,  former  Congressman 
Jim  Johnson.  I  believe  every  one  of 
you  when  reading  it  will  realize  that 
we  are  at  the  time  now  where  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  party  that  be- 
lieves in  a  balanced  budget,  that  be- 
lieves very  strongly  in  reducing  defi- 
cits, while  the  Republican  Party  is  the 
party  of  big  deficits. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  everyone 
that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  expec- 
tation among  my  people  since  I  have 
been  out  to  my  district  off  and  on 
since  last  Wednesday,  about  the 
amount  of  tax  cut  that  they  will  get 
from  the  bill  that  we  will  pass  this 
afternoon.  Many  of  the  people  have 
great  expectations.  People  earning 
$25,000  and  getting  a  weekly  paycheck 
are  believing  they  are  going  to  get  $20 
or  $50  more  a  week.  People  who  are 
getting  a  monthly  paycheck  and  re- 
ceive $15,000  in  salary  are  believing 
that  they  are  going  to  get  $15,  $25,  or 
$30  a  month  more. 

Believe  me.  my  colleagues,  I  think 
every  one  of  you  will  remember  this 
day  when  you  are  being  told  that  your 
people  are  going  to  have  great  expec- 
tations and  what  is  a  huge  tax  cut  for 
the  oil  industry  and  when  the  wage 
earner  looks  at  the  tax  cut  he  is  going 
to  get  about  $1  or  $2.  This  huge  tax 
cut  is  not  for  the  wage  earner,  but  for 
the  special  interests  and  the  wealthy. 


DEMOCRATS  PARTY  FOR 
BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.    VOLKMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY  DAY 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  87)  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
September  13.  1981.  as  "Commodore 
John  Barry  Day",  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object.  I  do  so  to  give  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moak- 
LEY)  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  acting  in  place  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  am 
advised  that  the  resolution  has  been 


subject  to  the  procedures  customarily 
used  to  judge  these  kinds  of  measures. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution 
would  designate  September  13  as 
"Commodore  John  Barry  Day."  The 
commodore,  born  on  that  date  in  1745, 
in  County  Wexford.  Ireland,  is  widely 
recognized  as  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  87  was 
passed  by  the  other  body  on  Friday 
and  House  action  today  will  enable  the 
President  to  issue  the  appropriate  des- 
ignation of  September  13,  1981.  This 
would  be  a  suitable  tribute  to  one  of 
the  earliest  and  greatest  American  pa- 
triots of  Irish  descent. 

Madam  Speaker.  John  Barry  is  hon- 
ored as  a  patriot  by  the  many  Hiberni- 
an divisions  which  bear  his  name;  and 
the  resolution  was  proposed  by  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  division  which  also 
lays  a  wreath  at  his  statue  each  year. 

I  note.  Madam  Speaker,  that  this 
action  follows  similar  legislation  in 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  provided  (chapter  191  of 
the  acts  of  1931): 

The  Governor  shall  annually  issue  a  proc- 
lamation setting  apart  September  thir- 
teenth as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day  and 
recommending  that  it  be  observed  by  the 
people  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
public  schools  and  otherwise,  as  he  may  see 
fit,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  him  during  the  struggle  for 
American  Independence  may  be  perpetuat- 
ed. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 

place  in  the  Record  Commission  No.  1 

of  the  U.S.  Navy,  issued  by  President 

Washington  on  February  22,  1797: 

John  Barry's  Commission 

the  president  of  the  united  states  of 

AMERICA 

To  John  Barry:  I  George  Washington. 
President  of  the  IJnited  States  reposing  spe- 
cial Trust  and  Confidence  In  your  Patriot- 
ism Valour  Fidelity  and  Abilities  have  nomi- 
nated and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appointed  you  Captain 
in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Frigate  called  United  States: 
to  take  Rank  from  The  Fourth  day  of  June 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
four.  You  are  therefore  carefully  and  dili- 
gently to  discharge  the  duty  of  Captain  and 
Commander  by  doing  and  performing  all 
manner  of  things  thereunto  belonging.  And 
I  strictly  charge  and  require  all  Officers, 
Marines,  and  Seamen  under  your  command 
to  be  obedient  to  your  Orders  as  Captain 
and  Commander:  And  you  are  to  observe 
and  follow  such  orders  and  directions,  from 
time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  any  supe- 
rior Officer  set  over  you  according  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  War.  and  the  usuage 
of  the  Sea.  This  commission  to  continue  in 
force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Twenty  second  day  of  February,  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  seven,  and  of  the  Sovereignty 
and  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
Twentyfirst. 

George  Washington. 
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Madam  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Commodore  Barry's  contributions 
to  this  Nation  are  not  better  noted  but 
he  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  all  Irish 
Americans  and  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  encourage  wider  awareness  of  his 
valiant  contributions  to  the  independ- 
ence of  this  Nation. 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  Irish  Affairs,  I  rise  to 
lend  my  full  support  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  87  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  designate  Septem- 
ber 13,  1981,  as  Commodore  John 
Barry  Day.  As  an  Irish  American 
President  Reagan  should  have  little 
problem  paying  this  long  overdue  trib 
ute  to  this  inspirational  Irish  Ampri 
can  patriot  and  leader. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  provides 
the  reasons  why  the  House  should  join 
with  the  Senate  in  passi'  ?  this  meas- 
ure. The  resolution  salutes  the  man 
who  is  considered  the  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution— the  holder  of 
the  first  commission  in  the  U.S. 
Navy— was  the  first  commander  of  the 
ship,  Lexington,  the  first  ship  bought 
and  equipped  for  the  revolution.  The 
resolution  pays  tribute  to  the  man 
who  also  captured  the  first  enemy 
warship  in  actual  battle. 

John  Barry  has  been  rightly  called 
the  "Father  of  the  American  Navy" 
and  he  was  first  honored  by  Congress 
in  1906  with  a  statue  which  was  placed 
in  Lafayette  Park  and  remains  there 
today. 

For  the  Irish  American  community- 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  Com- 
modore John  Barry  run  especially 
deep  and  strong.  Today  we  are  provid- 
ing an  appropriate  tribute  to  a  great 
Irishman  and  great  American.  As  a 
longtime  supporter  of  this  resolution. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  its  passage 
and  ask  the  President  to  take  prompt 
action  on  signing  it  into  law. 

At  this  poipt  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  article  written  by 
Robert  J.  Bateman.  national  historian 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
about  Commodore  John  Barry.  I 
might  add  at  this  point  that  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians— and  their 
national  president,  John  Connolly  and 
vice  president  Joe  Roche  are  avid  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  and  have 
played  a  most  significant  role  in  its  de- 
velopment. The  AOH.  as  the  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest  Irish  American  or- 
ganization, does  take  great  pride  in 
the  actions  being  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress today  to  salute  a  great  Irish 
American— John  Barry. 

The  Story  of  John  Barry,  Father  of 

American  Navy 

(By  Robert  J.  Bateman) 

In  1745  a  humble  and  respectable  couple 
named  Barry,  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland, 
rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  a  son  who  was  chris- 
tened John.  The  father  was  a  farmer,  tilling 
a  few  acres  held  precariously  by  lease. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  strict  English  law 


prohibiting  Catholic  ownership  of  property. 
The  mother  was  an  attractive  young  Irish- 
woman whose  maiden  name  had  been  Kelly. 

The  exact  number  of  children  born  to  the 
Barrys  in  not  known.  There  were  John.  Pat- 
rick, Thomas,  Jane.  Margaret.  Eleanor  and, 
maybe,  others. 

Tradition  has  it  thai  John  Barry  was  born 
at  Ballysampson  a  liny  hamlet  in  Tacum- 
shin  Parish  in  tho  extreme  southern  part  of 
County  Wexford.  If  so,  the  family  moved 
shortly  afterwards  into  Rosslare  parish, 
lying  south  and  east  of  Wexford  Harbor.  In 
Rosslare.  young  Barry  spent  his  childhood 
days  and  in  Rosslare  Churchyard  repose  the 
remains  of  ihose  members  of  his  family  who 
ended  iheir  lives  in  Ireland. 

At  an  early  age.  John  Barry  expre.ssed  a 
strong  desire  to  follow  the  sea  and  his 
father  encouraged  his  ambition  for  he  knew 
Ireland  offered  no  opportunities  for  his  son. 
To  stay  ni  home  meant  privation  and  star- 
vation on  a  tiny  lease-hold  at  an  exorbitant 
rental. 

Somehow,  through  the  efforts  of  his 
father  and  his  uncle  Nicholas  Barry,  at 
Wexford,  young  John  Barry  shipped  at 
about  the  age  of  ten  as  a  cabin  boy  on  an 
Irish  merchantman.  The  date  of  his  coming 
to  America  has  not  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained. But  it  must  have  been  about  the 
year  1762.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  as 
second  mate  of  an  Irish  vessel,  when  only 
seventeen. 

Romance  entered  John  Barry's  life  in  the 
summer  of  1767,  as  the  tall  Irishman 
pledged  his  troth  to  a  young  Irishwoman. 
Her  name  was  Mary  Clary,  age  twenty-two. 
They  were  wed  sometime  in  Octol)er. 

Captain  of  his  own  ship,  the  Black  Prince, 
he  voyaged  to  London  in  1774  and  was  as- 
tounded to  hear  high  officials  and  members 
of  parliament  talk  of  sending  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition to  teach  the  colonies  a  lesson. 

Risking  his  life,  he  stayed  in  £ondon  and 
collected  speeches  and  newspaper  clippings 
of  officials  in  parliament  and  public  office 
advocating  punishment  for  the  colonies. 
Having  experienced  the  horrors  of  English 
Ireland,  Barry  delivered  a  trunk  filled  with 
incriminating  English  documents  to  the 
Continental  Congress  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia. Many  historians  believe  this  first 
Naval  Intelligence  report  swayed  the  vote  of 
the  delegates  for  complete  independence. 

John  Barry  distinguished  himself 
throughout  the  Revolution  and  FYench  War 
as  a  fighter  and  seaman  and  his  English 
foes  knew  him  as  "Saucy  Jack." 

Another  little  known  fact  at>out  John 
Barry  is  that  he  served  as  Aide-de-Camp  to 
General  Washington  during  the  bitter  days 
of  Valley  Forge.  He  with  his  brave  sailors 
fought  with  the  General  against  the  Eng- 
lish at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  at>out 
Conmiodore  John  Barry  but  I  would  like  to 
relate  the  feelings  of  three  men  who  spoke 
of  John  Barry. 

Representative  James  A.  Hamill.  of  New 
Jersey  stated  .  .  .  "FHrst  in  our  American 
pantheon  stands  the  majestic  figure  of 
George  Washington,  and  close  beside  him 
John  Barry,  on  whose  strong  arm  Washing- 
ton was  wont  to  lean  with  confidence  in  his 
hours  of  bitter  anguish  and  trial;  one  the 
idolized  Father  of  our  Country  and  the 
other  the  venerated  Father  of  our  Navy." 

So  strongly  impressed  was  Admiral 
George  W.  Melville  by  John  Barry's  contri- 
bution to  the  Republic  that  he  solemnly  de- 
clared .  .  .  "He  was  God-given  to  us." 

And,  President  George  Washington,  in  his 
letter  of  appointment  stated  the  following 
to  and  about  John  Barry: 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

To:  John  Barry: 

President  of  the  United  States,  reposing 
special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriot- 
ism, valor,  fidelity  and  abilities,  have  nomi- 
nated and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  apF>oint  you  Captain  in 
the  Navy  of  the  United  Stales,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Frigate  called  ihe  United 
States:  to  take  rank  from  the  fourth  day  of 
June  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-  four  .  .  . 

With  issuance  of  this  appointment.  Presi- 
dent Washington  gave  to  his  friend  and 
comrade,  John  Barry,  an  immortal  place  in 
our  Country's  history:  that  of  lieing  the 
Father  of  the  American  Navy.* 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  87 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry,  hero  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  holder  of  the 
first  Commission  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
wa"!  born  on  September  13,  1745.  in  County 
Wexford.  Ireland; 

Whereas  Commodore  Barry  was  commis- 
sioned to  command  the  brig  Lexington,  the 
first  ship  bought  and  equipped  for  the  Rev- 
olution, and  Became  a  national  hero  with 
the  first  capture  of  an  enemy  warship  in 
actual  battle: 

Whereas  following  the  Revolution,  when 
the  sovereignty  of  this  new  Nation  was 
threatened  by  pirates.  Commodore  Barry 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  first  ships  au- 
thorized under  the  new  Constitution  and 
was  named  senior  captain  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1974; 

Whereas  Commodore  Barry  is  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  United  Stales  Navy:  and 

Whereas  Commodore  Barry  was  honored 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1906,  when 
a  statue  was  commissioned  and  later  placed 
in  Lafayette  Park.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  honored  again  some  fifty 
years  later  when  the  Congress  authorized  a 
statue  to  be  presented  in  his  name  to  the 
people  of  County  Wexford,  Ireland:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
September  13,  1981,  as  "Commodore  John 
Barry  Day",  as  a  tribute  to  the  father  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  to  call  upon  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  government  agencies  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  obser\'e 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read . 
the   third   time,   and   passed,    and   a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks   and    to    include    extraneous 
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matter  on  the  subject  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  694. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT,  1981 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  694)  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  to  increase  the  author- 
ized personnel  end  strengths  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction at  certain  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
July  27.  1981.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Madam  Speaker.  S.  694  is  a  supple- 
mental authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  the  appropriation  for  which  has 
already  been  considered. 

The  bill  would  authorize 
$2,736,362,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  weapons  procurement,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion (R.D.T.  &  E.).  and  military  con- 
struction. The  bill  is  $305,554,000 
below  the  request  of  the  President. 

The  bill  includes  $2,188,994,000  for 
procurement,  and  $480,928,000  for 
R.D.T.  &  E..  plus  $66,440,000  for  mili- 
tary construction. 

The  conference  report  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  and  has  been 
available  to  the  Members.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  a 
detailed  explanation. 

The  authorizations  provided  in  this 
bill  are  consistent  with  the  programs 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1982  and, 
therefore,  these  fiscal  1981  funds  au- 
thorized are  necessary  as  part  of  a 
continuing  program  to  improve  nation- 
al defense. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  a  number 
of  programs  in  titles  I  and  II  of  the 


bill,  prior  authorization  was  available 
from  the  basic  fiscal  1981  authoriza- 
tion and.  therefore,  new  authorization 
was  not  provided,  even  though  the 
programs  were  approved  by  the  con- 
ference. This  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying 
the  conference  report. 

An  important  general  provision  in 
the  bill  clarifies  the  law  regarding  ac- 
crued leave  to  allow  those  men  who 
endured  prolonged  Indian  Ocean  de- 
ployment at  the  time  American  hos- 
tages were  being  held  in  Iran  to  be 
able  to  use  accrued  leave  that  they 
lost  because  of  that  deployment.  That 
deployment  is  the  longest  sustained 
at-sea  deployment  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  Defense  Supple- 
mental Authorization  Act  conference 
report.  The  total  administration  re- 
quest was  $3,041,916,000.  This  bill  will 
authorize  $2,735,862,000.  Of  this 
amount  the  largest  sum. 

$2,188,994,000.  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
procurement  of  weapons  essential  to 
the  rebuilding  of  our  forces  initiated 
by  the  administration. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  that 
would  allow  military  personnel  who 
are  deployed— such  as  in  the  Indian 
Ocean— to  accumulate  up  to  90  days  of 
leave.  Leave  in  excess  of  60  days  is  nor- 
mally lost  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  bill  would  allow  those  members 
who  have  endured  long  deployments 
to  use  this  excess  leave  this  summer 
and  fall  and  not  lose  it.  Consequently, 
passage  of  this  bill  now  will  maximize 
the  morale  benefits  associated  with 
the  provision. 

I  support  the  conference  report  and 
urge  its  approval. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  694.  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBMISSION  OP  EXPLANATORY 
STATEMENT  OP  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  CONFEREES  ON  OMNI- 
BUS RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  section  1199A  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3982,  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
explanatory  statement  of  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Explanatory  Statement  op  the  House  and 
Senate  Conperees  With  Respect  to  Sub- 
titles E.  P.  and  O  op  Title  XI  op  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Bill  (H.R.  3982) 
Submitted  by  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation IN  Accordance  With  Section 
1199A  OP  H.R.  3982 

subtitle  e— conrail 

Section  1131 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  states  that  this  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Rail  Service  Improvement  Act 
of  1981." 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  Amendment  states  that  the 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1981." 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

Section  1132— Findings 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  finds  that  current  arrange- 
ments for  rail  freight  and  commuter  service 
In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  are  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  public  and  national  security,  and  that 
the  processes  set  In  motion  by  previous  rail 
legislation  have  not  made  the  rail  system  in 
the  region  profitable.  The  protection  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  requires 
federal  intervention  to  preserve  rail  service 
in  the  private  sector,  including  statutory 
changes  to  improve  Conrail's  ability  to 
become  profitable.  To  return  Conrail  oper- 
ations to  the  private  sector  requires  that 
labor  protection  conditions  different  than 
those  established  by  Title  V  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  be  imposed  to  meet 
the  emergency  needs  of  the  situation.  Ship- 
p>ers,  states,  and  consumers  must  be  includ- 
ed in  any  solution  to  the  rail  service  prob- 
lems in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  The 
commuter  service  must  be  transferred  to 
other  operators  dedicated  to  such  service, 
and  the  functions  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  should  be  transferred. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  Amendment  finds  that  (1)  the 
3R  Act  has  failed  to  create  a  self-sustaining 
railroad  in  the  Northeast:  (2)  current  ar- 
rangements for  the  mix  of  freight  and  com- 
muter services  in  the  region  are  inadequate; 
(3)  there  is  little  likelihood  that  Conrail  can 
become  self-sufficient  in  the  foreseeable 
future:  (4)  the  employee  protection  provi- 
sions have  been  far  more  expensive  than  an- 
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ticipated  and  now  pose  an  obstacle  to  estab- 
lishment of  improved  rail  service  and  con- 
tinued employment  in  the  Northeast:  (5)  in- 
tegration of  Conrail's  service  into  the  Na- 
tion's private  rail  system  can  be  successful 
only  if  adequate  and  equitable  protection  is 
provided  for  affected  railroad  employees 
and  if  acquiring  railroads  are  not  required 
to  assume  Conrail's  commuter  operations: 
(6)  the  operation  of  commuter  services  by 
states  or  related  entities  is  an  integral  gov- 
ernment function  of  the  states  which 
should  be  assisted,  but  not  superseded,  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  bill's  findings. 

Section  1133— Purpose 
House  Bill 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  removal  by  a  date  cer- 
tain of  the  federal  subsidy  for  Conrail,  and 
the  transfer  of  Conrail's  commuter  service 
to  other  operators.  Also  it  is  the  purpose  to 
provide  for  labor  protection  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  of  Conrail's  financial  situa- 
tion. Conrail's  freight  operations  must  be 
performed  by  the  private  sector,  and  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  Railway  As- 
sociation should  be  transferred. 
Senate  Amendment 

This  section  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation:  to  provide  for  the  reduction  by 
Conrail  of  its  operating  costs:  to  transfer 
Conrail  passenger  service  responsibilities 
without  consideration  to  one  or  more  enti- 
ties: to  provide  adequate  and  equitable  labor 
protection  for  employees  deprived  of  em- 
ployment by  the  legislation:  and  to  transfer 
Conrail's  freight  service  and  properties  to 
other  carriers  for  reasonable  compensation. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute's  purixise  is  de- 
clared to  be  (1)  the  removal  by  a  date  cer- 
tain of  the  Federal  Government's  obligation 
to  subsidize  the  freight  operations  of  Con- 
rail: (2)  the  transfer  of  Conrail  commuter 
service  responsibilities:  and  (3)  an  orderly 
return  of  Conrail  freight  service  to  the  pri- 
vate sector 

Section  1134— Goals 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contains  no  goals. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  Amendment  sets  forth  several 
goals. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  as  its 
goal  to  provide  Conrail  the  opportunity  to 
become  profitable  through  the  achievement 
of  the  following  objectives,  among  others: 

(1)  Conrail  enters  Into  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  with  its  agreement  employ- 
ees which  would  reduce  Conrail's  costs  in  an 
amount  equal  to  $200  million  a  year  begin- 
ning April  1,  1981; 

(2)  Proportional  agreements  from  non- 
agreement  personnel. 

Section  113S—Definitiona 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  defines  nine  terms  which 
are  used  in  this  Act.  All  are  technical  addi- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  the  Act,  with 
the  exception  of  the  definition  of  "profita- 
ble carrier  ".  "Profitable  carrier"  is  the  term 
used  in  determining  whether  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  sell  the  common  stock  of  the 
Corporation,  or  whether  he  may  sell  the 
assets  of  the  Corporation.  The  definition  re- 
quires that  Conrail  be  able  to  generate  suffi- 


cient revenues  to  cover  its  expenses,  and  in- 
cludes reasonable  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

In  meeting  its  expenses  the  Corporation 
will  obviously  be  required,  like  any  other 
private  business  enterprise,  to  borrow  funds 
in  the  private  markets.  If  Conrail  is  unable 
to  borrow  such  funds,  assuming  that  its 
debt  to  the  federal  government  is  forgiven, 
it  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  definition  of 
profitability. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  defines  the  im- 
portant terms  used  in  the  legislation. 
Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  defines  the  im- 
portant terms  used  in  the  legislation. 
Section  1136— End  of  Conrail  obligation 

House  Bill 
Conrail's  obligation  to  operate  commuter 
service  ends  540  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  section. 

Senate  Amendment 
Conrail's  obligation  to  operate  commuter 
service  ends  1  year  after  date  of  enactment. 
Conference  Substitute 
The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
compromise  date  of  January  1, 1983. 
Section  1137— Establishment  of  Amtrak 
commuter 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  amends  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  by  inserting  a  new  title.  Title  V, 
Amtrak  Commuter  Services,  which  sets  up 
the  Amtrak  Conunuter  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

Amtrak  Commuter  is  established  within 
240  days  after  enactment.  Amtrak  Commut- 
er is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Amtrak. 

Amtrak  Commuter  is  solely  an  operator  of 
commuter  service  under  contract  to  com- 
muter agencies  and  has  no  common  carrier 
obligations. 

Amtrak  Commuter  is  exempt  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  but  is  subject  to 
other  Federal  laws  affecting  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, such  as  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety 
Act,  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  and  the  Railway  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act.  Amtrak  Commuter 
is  also  not  subject  to  any  state  or  local  laws 
regarding  fares  or  service  and  is  exempt 
from  certain  taxes.  Finally,  certain  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Act  do  not  apply  to 
transactions  between  Amtrak  Commuter 
and  Amtrak. 

The  Amtrak  Board  is  required  to  incorpo- 
rate Amtrak  Commuter. 

The  House  bill  details  the  directors  and 
officers  of  Amtrak  Commuter. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  six 
members:  the  President  of  Amtrak  Com- 
muter (chosen  by  the  other  five  members  of 
the  Board),  the  two  commuter  agency  mem- 
bers on  the  Amtrak  Board,  two  additional 
members  selected  by  the  Amtrak  Board,  and 
one  member  from  a  commuter  agency  for 
which  Amtrak  Commuter  operates  commut- 
er services. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  are  applied  to  Amtrak  Commut- 
er. References  to  the  Cort>oration  and  its 
board  in  these  provisions  should  be  read  in 
this  context  as  referring  to  Amtrak  Com- 
muter and  its  Board.  For  example,  the  presi- 
dent of  Amtrak  Commuter  is  to  be  named 
and  appointed  the  Board  of  Amtrak  Com- 
muter. 

The  House  bill  describes  generally  the 
powers  of  Amtrak  Commuter,  including  the 
power  to  issue  common  stock  to  Amtrak. 


The  standards  under  which  Amtrak  Com- 
muter operates  commuter  service  for  a  com- 
muter agency  are  detailed. 

Amtrak  Commuter  is  required  or  allowed 
to  operate  commuter  service  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  Amtrak  Commuter  is  re- 
quired to  operate  commuter  service  Conrail 
was  obligated  to  operate  if  a  commuter 
agency  offers  a  conunuter  service  operating 
payment  designed  to  cover  the  difference 
between  revenue  attributable  to  the  oper- 
ation of  service  and  the  avoidable  cost  of 
the  service  or  an  operating  payment  pursu- 
ant to  a  lease  or  agreement  with  a  commut- 
er agency  under  which  financial  support 
was  being  provided  on  January  2,  1974  for 
the  continuation  of  commuter  service. 

Amtrak  Commuter  may  operate  any  other 
commuter  service  if  a  commuter  agency 
offers  a  commuter  service  operating  pay- 
ment designed  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween revenue  attributable  to  the  service 
and  avoidable  cost. 

No  changes  in  the  substantive  cost  stand- 
ard is  intended  by  use  of  the  term  "commut- 
er service  operating  payment"  in  this  Act, 
instead  of  "rail  service  continuation  pay- 
ment," as  used  in  the  3R  and  4R  Acts.  The 
two  terms  are  meant  to  have  the  same  sub- 
stantive content. 

Any  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b> 
is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Rail  Service  Planning  office 
(RSPO)  of  the  ICC.  RSPO  regulations  cur- 
rently govern  operating  agreements  be- 
tween Conrail  and  the  commuter  agencies. 

The  conditions  under  which  Amtrak  Com- 
muter is  allowed  to  operate  additional  com- 
muter service  are  indicated. 

Amtrak  Commuter  is  allowed  to  discontin- 
ue service  on  60  days  notice  if  a  commuter 
agency  does  not  offer  a  commuter  service 
operating  payment  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  or  if  a  commuter  service  operat- 
ing payment  is  not  paid  when  due. 

The  compensation  for  use  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  is  to  be  based  on  the  method- 
ology determined  by  the  ICC  or  agreed  by 
the  parties. 

If  no  commuter  service  operating  payment 
is  offered  by  a  commuter  agency  pursuant 
to  a  lease  or  agreement,  such  lease  or  agree- 
ment shall  not  apply  to  Amtrak  Conunuter. 
In  such  event,  Amtrak  and  Conrail  are  to 
retain  appropriate  trackage  rights  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  operations  over  any  rail 
properties  owned  or  leased  by  such  commut- 
er agency.  Compensation  for  such  trackage 
rights  is  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  In  particu- 
lar, compensation  for  freight  operations 
should  take  into  account  industry-wide  aver- 
age compensation  for  freight  trackage 
rights  and  any  additional  costs  imposed  on 
the  commuter  agency  as  a  result  of  freight 
operations  over  passenger  lines. 

Amtrak  Commuter  has  no  obligation  to 
operate  commuter  service  if  a  conunuter 
agency  contracts  for  the  provision  of  such 
service  by  another  operator  (including  by 
the  agency  itself). 

The  Board  of  Amtrak  Commuter  is  given 
the  authority  to  allocate  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  excess  of  the  worldng  capital 
revolving  fund  transferred  to  Amtrak  Com- 
muter to  the  account  of  an  individual  com- 
muter agency,  which,  after  operating  service 
through  Amtrak  Commuter,  elects  to  oper- 
ate the  service  itself.  Such  allocation  can 
only  be  made  If  the  Board  determines  that 
the  amount  in  the  fund  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  Board  may  then  allocate  only  the 
excess  amount.  The  allocation  is  to  be  based 
on  ridership. 
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This  section  provides  Amtrak  Commuter  a 
role  in  coordination  of  operations  over  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

Sul)section  (a)  requires  the  Amtrak  Com- 
muter Board  to  develop  and  recommend  to 
Amtrak  equitable  policies  regarding  North- 
east Corridor  access,  dispatching,  public  in- 
formation, maintenance  of  equipment  and 
facilities,  major  capital,  facility  investments, 
and  harmonization  of  equipment  acquis- 
lions.  fares,  tariffs,  and  schedules. 

Subsection  (b)  allows  the  Amtrak  Com- 
muter Board  to  recommend  to  the  President 
and  Board  of  Amtrak  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  resolve  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  Northeast  Corridor  operations. 

The  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  is  re- 
quired to  transfer  to  Amtrak  Commuter  or 
other  operating  entities  the  rail  properties, 
rights,  or  interests  necessary  for  commuter 
service.  Inventory  transferred  shall  be  paid 
for  at  book  value.  Fixed  facilities,  rolling 
stock  and  other  equipment  shall  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration.  Conrail  shall 
retain  appropriate  trackage  rights  over  any 
rail  properties  transferred  under  this  sub- 
section. Compensation  for  those  trackage 
rights  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  and 
should  take  into  account  industry-wide  aver- 
age compensation  for  freight  trackage 
rights  and  any  additional  costs  imposed  on 
the  owner  of  the  facility  as  a  result  of 
freight  operations  over  passenger  lines. 

The  transfer  of  any  lease,  agreement,  or 
contract  by  Conrail  pursuant  to  this  title  is 
not  a  breach,  default,  or  violation  of  any 
agreement. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  establishes 
Amtrak  Commuter,  a  subsidiary  of  Amtrak. 
to  provide  commuter  services  on  a  contrac- 
tual basis  for  those  authorities  that  do  not 
assume  direct  control  of  their  operations. 

The  Amtrak  Commuter  Board  of  Direc- 
tors will  consist  of  seven  members.  Three 
will  be  representatives  of  Amtrak  and  three 
will  be  representatives  of  the  commuter  au- 
thorities. The  seventh  member  is  the  Presi- 
dent. The  first  President  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Thereafter,  the  President 
will  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Amtrak  Commuter.  The  President  will  serve 
a  three-year  term  and  no  individual  may 
serve  no  more  than  two  terms.  The  other 
Board  members  will  serve  two-year  terms. 

Amtrak  Commuter  is  authorized  to  own, 
manage  or  contract  for  the  operation  of 
commuter  services:  and  to  acquire  or  con- 
tract for  the  facilities  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  operation. 

This  section  also  authorizes  Amtrak  Com- 
muter to  issue  common  stock  to  Amtrak. 

A  commuter  authority  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  and  Conrail  not  later  than  90 
days  after  enactment  if  it  intends  to  assume 
direct  control  of  its  commuter  operations  or 
if  it  intends  to  contract  with  Amtrak  com- 
muter. 

This  section  requires  Amtrak  Commuter 
to  recommend  to  Amtrak  policies  regarding 
harmonious  and  equitable  access  and  use  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  for  commuter  and 
intercity  services:  including  policies  for 
fares,  schedules,  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  Amtrak  Commuter  Board  may  recom- 
mend to  the  Amtrak  Board  ways  to  resolve 
any  differences  of  opinion  regarding  oper- 
ations. 

A  commuter  authority  or  a  state,  local  or 
regional  transportation  authority  is  author- 
ized to  initiate  negotiations  with  Conrail  for 
the  transfer  of  commuter  services  operated 
by  Conrail.  The  transfer  agreement  shall 
specify  at  least  the  service  responsibilities  to 


be  transferred,  the  rail  properties  to  l)e  con- 
veyed, and  a  transfer  date  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
transfer  agreements  shall  be  entered  into 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

If  Conrail  and  Amtrak  Commuter  have 
not  signed  a  transfer  agreement  within  180 
days  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  to  determine  within  30  days  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  transfer  and  the 
rail  properties  to  be  transferred. 

If  a  commuter  authority  later  wanU 
Amtrak  Commuter  to  transfer  commuter 
service  to  the  authority.  Amtrak  Commuter 
is  required  to  do  so  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions agreed  upon  by  Amtrak  Commuter 
and  the  commuter  authority. 

If  Amtrak  Commuter  and  the  commuter 
authority  do  not  sign  an  agreement  for  the 
transfer,  either  party  may  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  determination  of  the  proper- 
ties to  \ye  transferred  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  transfer.  Commuter  serv- 
ice outside  the  Northeast  Corridor  not 
transferred  directly  to  a  State,  local,  or  re- 
gional transportation  authority  would  cease 
to  l)e  operated  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  act. 

It  is  provided  that  a  commuter  authority 
assuming  rail  commuter  service  responsibil- 
ities shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Employ- 
ers Liability  Act,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  and  the  Federal  railroad  safety  laws. 

These  transfers  are  exempt  from  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49  United  States  Code  (formerly  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act). 

The  exemption  is  applicable  to  subsequent 
transfers  and  determinations  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  certain  sections  as  long  as  the 
transfers  are  effected  within  4  years  of  en- 
actment. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  combines  the 
House  and  Senate  provisions  on  the  estab- 
lishment and  duties  of  Amtrak  Commuter. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
Amtrak  Commuter's  efforts  be  directed  in 
the  first  instance  to  operating  service  in  the 
Region  as  defined  in  the  3R  Act. 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provision 
on  the  composition  of  Amtrak  Commuter's 
Board  of  Directors.  There  are  minor  clarifi- 
cations. 

The  House  and  Senate  provisions  for  the 
transfer  of  commuter  services  and  related 
properties  are  combined. 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provision 
on  the  coordination  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  provision 
calling  for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  decide  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
transfer  of  services  and  properties  which 
cannot  be  decided  by  the  parties. 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  provision 
or  regulatory  approval. 

Section  1138— Prohibition  of  cross 
subsidization 
House  Bill   ' 

The  House  bill  amended  section  601  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  by  prohibiting 
cross  subsidization  between  intercity  serv- 
ices of  Amtrak  and  commuter  services  of 
Amtrak  Commuter.  This  is  a  reflection  of 
the  intent  that  Amtrak  and  Amtrak  Com- 
muter be  financially  separate  and  independ- 
ent entities. 


Senate  Amendment 


The  Senate  amendment  required  that  cost 
standards  avoid  cross-sut>sidization  between 
commuter  and  intercity  services. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  substitute  adopted  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Section  1139— Authorization  of 
appropriations 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  authorizes  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  for  use  by  Conrail's  com- 
muter sut>sidiary  as  a  working  capital  fund. 
The  fund  is  available  only  to  meet  periodic 
operating  expenses  of  the  subsidiary  until 
the  expenses  have  been  reimbursed  by  the 
appropriate  commuter  agencies.  When  Con- 
rail and  its  subsidiary  are  relieved  of  their 
commuter  service  obligation,  the  fund  (and 
liabilities  to  it)  is  transferred  to  Amtrak 
Commuter  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  House  bill  also  amends  section  601  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  by  authoriz- 
ing $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  Amtrak 
for  allocation  to  any  commuter  authority 
providing  commuter  service,  operated  by  a 
railroad  that  entered  reorganization  after 
1974.  as  of  July  1.  1979. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $50 
million  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  commuter  serv- 
ices from  Conrail. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  substitute  generally  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  for  the  $50  million  au- 
thorization. The  substitute  provides  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  authority 
to  distribute  the  funds  l)etween  Amtrak 
Commuter  and  the  commuter  authorities 
that  operate  commuter  service,  which  are 
those  commuter  authorities  contracting 
with  Conrail  for  the  provision  of  commuter 
service.  The  Secretary  is  to  consider  any 
particular  adverse  financial  impact  upon 
any  commuter  authority  contracting  with 
Amtrak  Commuter  that  would  result  from 
the  termination  of  any  lease  or  agreement 
between  such  authority,  such  as  MTA,  and 
Conrail.  The  Secretary  should  ensure  an  eq- 
uitable allocation. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  provide 
flexibility  to  the  commuter  authorities  in 
the  use  of  this  money.  Potential  uses  of  this 
money  include  transition  and  planning  ex- 
penses for  commuter  authorities,  and  start 
up  costs  of  Amtrak  Conunuter  and  commut- 
er authorities  that  elect  to  directly  provide 
their  own  service.  The  conferees  also  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  ensuring  prompt 
availability  of  these  funds  as  early  in  fiscal 
year  1982  as  possible.  This  is  important  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  Amtrak  Commuter 
will  likely  have  no  source  of  funds  until  at 
least  April  1982  when  the  commuter  au- 
thorities must  notify  Amtrak  Commuter  if 
they  intend  to  contract  with  it. 

The  substitute  basically  follows  the  House 
bill  for  the  $20  million  authorization.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  provide  funcis 
in  addition  to  those  locally  available  for 
commuter  rail  purposes  to  commuter  au- 
thorities that  have  been  subsidizing  com- 
muter rail  operations  of  rail  lines  that  have 
been  in  reorganization.  The  Secretary  shall 
approve  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  by  the 
authority,  after  consultation  with  the  State 
in  which  the  commuter  authority  is  located. 
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Section  1140— Additional  financing  of 

Conrail 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amends  Title  11  of  the  3R 
Act  by  requiring  that  any  further  invest- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  in  Conrail 
securities  \ye  in  accordance  within  this  sec- 
tion. 

Purchase  dates  and  amounts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  securities  and  for  the 
purchase  of  accounts  receivable  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  established.  The  dates  and 
amounts  are  as  follows: 

October  1.  1981.  $125  million: 

April  1.  1982.  $125  million: 

October  1.  1982.  $100  million: 

April  1,  1983.  $75  million: 

October  1,  1983,  $50  million. 

The  Association  is  required  to  purchase 
accounts  receivable  of  the  Corporation  at- 
tributable to  disputes  with  Amtrak  or  the 
commuter  authorities  over  right  of  way  re- 
lated costs  for  commuter  services  on  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  and  accounts  receivable 
attributable  to  any  delays  in  payment  by 
the  commuter  authorities  to  Conrail.  Since 
these  items  are  carried  on  Conrail's  books  as 
amounts  owed  the  Corporation,  and  the  re- 
ported bill  determines  that  any  decision  on 
such  costs  is  prospective  only,  the  failure  to 
purchase  such  items  would  require  Conrail 
to  show  a  sub.stantial  loss  when  such  items 
had  to  be  written  off. 

If  Conrail  does  not  request,  or  the  Asso- 
ciation does  not  approve  a  request,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended. 

On  each  purchase  date  the  Association  is 
required  to  make  a  determination  whether 
Conrail  will  be  a  profitable  carrier  under 
the  definition  of  the  Act.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  this  determination  the  Ass(x;iation 
must  assume  tfiat  the  debt  and  preferred 
stock  held  by  the  federal  government  is  lim- 
ited to  a  contingent  interest  which  arises 
only  under  the  circumstances  described  in 
this  Act.  The  contingent  interest  would 
allow  Conrail  to  borrow  money  in  the  pri- 
vate markets  with  debt  and  securities  prior 
in  interest  to  the  contingent  interest  re- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Association  shall  purchase  stock  and 
accounts  receivable  only  if  the  following 
conditions  are  met: 

(1)  Management,  or  non-agreement,  em- 
ployees must  forego  wage  increases  and  ben- 
efits in  an  amount  proportionately  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  foregone  by  agreement 
employees,  and  the  number  of  management 
employees  must  be  reduced  proportionately 
to  any  reduction  in  agreement  employees. 

(2)  Materials  and  service  must  continue  to 
be  available  to  the  Corporation  under 
normal  business  practices. 

(3)  Conrail  must  submit  to  the  Association 
on  each  purchase  date  a  report  on  Conrail's 
efforts  to  maximize  revenues  under  this  Act, 
the  Staggers  Act,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  Conrail  shippers  must  not 
unduly  interfere  with  Conrail's  attempts  to 
maximize  revenues.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
paragraph is  intended  to  remove  a  shipper's 
right  to  challenge  an  individual  action  of 
Conrail  under  the  normal  provisions  of  the 
Staggers  Act  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

(4)  Conrail  must  submit  to  the  Association 
a  financial  plan  which  indicates  how  Con- 
rail will  become  profitable  within  the  time 
frame  and  funding  limitations  of  this  Act.  If 
Conrail  submits  such  a  plan,  the  Association 
shall  make  funds  available.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed that  Conrail  produce  a  new  plan.  They 
should  rely  on  existing  plans  and  studies. 


such  as  its  April  1,  1981  plan,  in  developing 
this  plan. 

(5)  Conrail  must  enter  into  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  with  its  employees 
which  provides  the  Corporation  with  $200 
million  annually,  beginning  April  1,  1981. 
adjusted  annually  for  inflation.  The  agree- 
ment may  allow  any  portion  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion not  provided  in  the  first  year  to  be 
made  up  in  the  second  year. 

Benefits  to  the  Corporation  are  calculated 
against  the  cost  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
National  agreement  reached  by  the  railroad 
industry  and  its  employees. 

The  benefits  may  not  Include  any  cost  re- 
ductions which  result  from  the  firemen 
manning  or  crew  consist  agreement  which 
are  in  effect,  the  termination  of  employees 
under  other  parts  of  the  Act,  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  signed  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981,  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
agreement  or  the  assignment  of  work  or 
single  collective  bargaining  agreement  sec- 
tions of  the  reported  bill.  The  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  must  include  a  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  a  fact-finding  panel 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  changes 
in  operating  practices  and  procedures. 

(6)  Conrail  must  identify  its  subsidiaries 
which  operate  at  a  loss,  and  within  twelve 
months  of  the  effective  date  sell  any  subsid- 
iary unless  the  Ass(x;iation  finds  that  the 
l>enefits  of  maintaining  ownership  of  the 
Corporation  outweigh  the  financial  losses. 

The  Association  may  modify  any  of  the 
conditions  if  it  determines  that  such  a  modi- 
fication is  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to 
become  profitable.  To  the  maximum  extent 
po.ssible  the  Association  shall  modify  the 
conditions  so  that  additional  burdens  are 
shared  equally  by  all  the  parties.  The  Asso- 
ciation may  require  the  Corporation  to  dem- 
onstrate productivity  increases  if  it  deter- 
mines that  such  increases  are  the  only 
method  available  for  the  Corporation  to 
become  profitable. 

The  Corporation  is  allowed  to  submit  an 
amended  request  if  the  Association  denies  a 
request  for  funds. 

The  Corporation  is  required  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  employees  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  experimental  worker  partici- 
pation and  self-management  program. 

Conrail  is  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
state  and  local  taxes  until  the  common 
stock  of  the  Corporation  is  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  assets  of  the  Corporation  are 
sold.  The  tax  exemption  is  limited  to  the 
time  the  federal  government  retains  control 
of  Conrail. 

Conrail  is  required  to  rep>orl  to  the  Asso- 
ciation on  each  purchase  date  payments  for 
any  consultants  used  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Association  is  required  to  make  no 
more  funds  available  to  Conrail  in  the  event 
of  a  work  stoppage  by  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration which  directly  results  from  the 
conditions  required  by  this  section. 

The  Association  is  required  to  return  de- 
bentures to  the  Corporation  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  any  property  conveyed 
by  the  Corporation  to  its  commuter  subsidi- 
ary. 

Conrail  is  allowed  to  collect  any  accoimts 
receivable  which  are  due  them.  Although 
the  commuter  services  are  transferred  first 
to  Conrail  subsidiary  and  then  to  an  Amtrak 
sut>sidiary  or  the  local  authorities.  Conrail 
will  still  be  owed  money  by  the  commuter 
authorities.  This  provision  allows  Conrail  to 
collect  despite  the  purchase  of  the  accounts 
receivable  by  the  Association. 

Authorizations  not  to  exceed  $150  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $225  million  for 


fiscal  year  1983  are  provided.  Any  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  under  section  216(g)  of 
the  3R  Act  shall  be  available  under  new  sec- 
tion 217  of  the  3R  Act.  and  must  be  provid- 
ed to  the  Corporation  only  under  section 
217.  Such  funds  will  be  available  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Any  funds  authorized  are  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  $150  million  in 
operating  subsidies. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  sut>stitute  provides  that 
the  Association  shall  purchase  shares  of 
stock  and  accounts  receivable  of  Conrail  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $262  million.  The  As- 
sociation is  expected  to  purchase  the  ac- 
counts receivable  as  soon  as  possible:  this  is 
important  in  order  for  Conrail  to  reach 
profitability. 

Conrail  is  exempted  from  any  state  tax 
except  for  any  tax  imposed  by  any  political 
sutxiivision  of  a  state  until  Conrail  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

$262  million  is  authorized  for  purposes  of 
purchasing  securities  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Also,  any  amounts  appropriated  under  Sec- 
tion 216(g)  of  the  3R  Act  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Section  1141— Organization  and  structure  of 
Conrail 
House  Bill 

This  section  of  the  House  bill: 

(a)  makes  technical  changes  to  the  section 
designating  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation: 

(b)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  act  within  ninety  days  on  any  appli- 
cation by  the  Corijoration  to  substitute 
manual  block  signaling  for  automatic  block 
signaling,  if  such  application  is  filed  within 
two  years  of  the  effective  date. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
301  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
to  permit  Conrail  within  two  years  of  enact- 
ment to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  permis- 
sion to  sul>stitute  manual  block  signal  sys- 
tems for  automatic  systems  on  lines  which 
carry  less  than  20  million  gross  tons  of 
freight  annually.  The  Secretary  has  90  days 
to  act  on  the  application. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopted  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Section  1 142— Transfer  of  freight  service 

responsibilities 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amends  the  3R  Act  by 
adding  a  new  Title  IV— Transfer  of  Freight 
Service.  Title  IV  of  the  3R  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  after  July  1, 
1982,  and  before  December  31,  1983.  to  sell 
the  conmion  stock  of  the  Corporation  held 
by  the  federal  government,  if  the  Associa- 
tion notifies  the  Secretary  that  Conrail  will 
be  profitable.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  given  broad  authority  to  sell  the 
common  stock  of  the  Corporation.  The  bill 
only  provides  general  direction  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  ensure  continued  rail  service,  pro- 
mote competitive  bidding  for  the  stock,  and 
maximize  the  return  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. If  the  Ass(x:iation  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary, the  sale  is  mandatory,  not  optional. 

The  Secretary  may  cancel  existing  shares 
of  the  common  stock  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  size  of  the  offering  to  be  made. 
When  all  the  common  stock  held  by  the 
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United  States  is  sold  or  cancelled,  as  it  must 
be.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  elected  by  the  new  common 
stocltholders.  At  that  point  the  Corporation 
is  no  longer  controlled  by  federal  law. 

To  protect  against  a  paralysis  of  Conrail 
in  the  event  one  or  several  railroads  pur- 
chase stock,  railroad  purchasers  are  re- 
quired to  vote  their  share  proportionately 
with  all  other  shareholders.  The  effect  is  to 
nullify  the  voting  power  of  any  railroad  pur- 
chaser, and  allow  the  Corporation  to  func- 
tion as  an  effective  rail  carrier  in  the  region. 

The  employee  contributions  will  have 
been  the  key  in  making  Conrail  profitable  if 
that  goal  is  reached.  As  a  result  of  their 
enormous  contribution  to  the  health  of 
Conrail.  the  Secretary  is  required  to  first 
offer  the  stock  to  the  employees  in  the 
amount  of  any  wages,  or  wage  increases, 
foregone  by  the  employees.  If  the  Secretary, 
or  anyone  acting  as  the  Secretary's  agent  in 
selling  the  stock,  first  offers  it  at  a  price, 
and  then  lowers  the  price  to  attract  addi- 
tional purchasers,  the  Secretary  must  first, 
in  each  case  where  the  price  is  reduced, 
offer  it  to  the  employees. 

The  House  bill  is  intended  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  Conrail  assets  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  only  if  a  sale  of  stock  has  not  been  re- 
quired under  the  bill.  The  Secretary  may 
not  sell  Conrail  under  this  section  if  a  find- 
ing of  profitability  has  been  made. 

The  provision  gives  the  Secretary  broad 
authority  to  arrange  and  consummate  sales. 
The  entire  plan  for  transfer  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  within  180  days  after 
December  31.  1983.  It  shall  be  approved 
unless  one  House  adopts  a  resolution  disap- 
proving the  plan  within  90  legislative  days 
after  the  plan  is  submitted. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  on  each  pur- 
chase date  the  Association  is  required  to 
make  a  determination  whether  Conrail  will 
be  a  profitable  carrier  under  the  definition 
of  the  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this 
determination  the  Association  must  assume 
that  the  debt  and  preferred  stock  held  by 
the  federal  government  is  limited  to  a  con- 
tingent interest  which  arises  only  under  the 
circumstances  described  in  section  402  of 
this  Act.  The  contingent  interest  would 
allow  Conrail  to  borrow  money  in  the  pri- 
vate markets  with  debt  and  securities  prior 
in  interest  to  the  contingent  interest  re- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  determination  of  profitability  by  the 
Association  is  intended  to  be  a  realistic  one. 
The  Corporation  must  be  able  to  continue 
providing  rail  service  without  federal  funds. 
If  the  likelihood  is  that  the  Corporation 
would  become  insolvent  or  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy without  federal  funds,  the  Associa- 
tion would  not  be  able  to  make  a  finding  of 
profitability.  The  definition  of  'profitable 
carrier"  assumes  normal  maintenance  of 
plant  and  equipment,  but  it  is  management 
which  should  make  decisions  about  the  level 
of  maintenance  and  investment  needed.  If 
the  Corporation's  plans  are  reasonable,  the 
Association  shall  not  decide  different  levels 
are  more  appropriate. 

The  Association  is  to  purchase  stock  and 
accounts  receivable  only  if  certain  condi- 
tions are  met. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  utilize  this  authority  to  initiate  con- 
ferences and  negotiations  with  respect  to 
rail  restructuring  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  agreements  between  Conrail  and  fi- 
nancially responsible  persons  for  the  trans- 
fer of  Conrails  freight  properties  and  serv- 
ice responsibilities.  The  object  of  this  proc- 


ess would  be  the  integration  of  Conrail  lines 
into  those  carriers  capable  of  providing  high 
quality  service. 

As  part  of  the  negotiation  process,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  consult  with  affect- 
ed employees,  appropriate  state  and  local 
officials,  shippers  and  other  interested  per- 
sons. This  provision,  added  during  Commit- 
tee consideration  of  the  bill,  is  designed  to 
insure  that  all  interested  parties  have  direct 
input  during  the  negotiation  process  before 
the  Secretary  enters  into  a  freight  transfer 
agreement  or  agreements. 

Negotiation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sec- 
retary is  a  practicable  method  for  reconcil- 
ing the  public  interest  in  continued  rail 
service  in  the  Northeast  with  the  need  of 
private  sector  businesses  to  discuss  confi- 
dential data  and  explore  alternate  system 
configurations.  Conrail.  shippers  and  other 
interested  persons  will  play  an  important 
role  in  the  negotiations.  Conrail  manage- 
ment will  provide  technical  support  to  the 
Secretary  and  apply  its  business  expertise  to 
the  design  and  evaluation  of  proposed  trans- 
fer agreements.  Final  agreements  will  be 
signed  by  Conrail  as  owner  of  the  properties 
and  obligated  person  under  service  con- 
tracts. Purchase  price  will  be  paid  to  Con- 
rail. 

The  transfer  agreements  shall  specify  the 
rail  properties  and  the  service  responsibil- 
ities to  be  transferred  and  such  other  terms 
as  appropriate. 

The  problem  of  switching  and  terminal 
services  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  is  ad- 
dressed where  traffic  densities  and  interfer- 
ence among  inter-city  passenger,  commuter, 
and  freight  operations  make  operations  par- 
ticularly difficult.  If  potential  acquiring 
railroads  are  unwilling  to  undertake  ade- 
quate freight  terminal  operations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  the  formation  of 
neutral  terminal  companies  in  the  area  to 
provide  the  necessary  services.  If  such  ter- 
minal companies  are  needed,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  every  effort  to  have  them  in 
place  by  the  date  of  implementation  of  the 
transfer  agreements.  A  1-year  period  is  pro- 
vided to  allow  for  unanticipated  problems. 

The  Senate  amendment  expresses  Con- 
gressional intent  that  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort 
to  transfer  Conrail  as  a  single  entity. 

No  sale  of  property  is  to  occur  before  June 
1,  1982.  After  that  date,  the  Secretary  may 
propose  the  sale  of  Conrail  as  an  entity.  If 
Conrail  is  determined  to  be  unprofitable, 
the  Secretary  can  propose  to  transfer  indi- 
vidual Conrail  lines  to  separate  purchasers 
after  December  1,  1982.  If,  however,  it  is  de- 
termined that  Conrail  is  profitable,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  propose  the  transfer  of  indi- 
vidual Conrail  lines  to  separate  purchasers 
until  after  August  1,  1983. 

The  Conrail  Advisory  Board  shall  periodi- 
cally report  to  Congress  on  whether  or  not 
Conrail  is  meeting  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  A  Conrail  Advisory  Board  is  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  Conrail  has  reached  a 
point  of  profitability  by  December  1,  1982. 
Profitability  is  defined  as  the  generation  of 
net  income  in  Mcordance  with  accepted  ICC 
accounting  principles.  Further  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  profitability  are  labor 
protection  responsibilities  to  the  extent  not 
reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
payments  made  by  Conrail  with  respect  to 
its  responsibility  on  Series  A  preferred  stock 
held  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Amtrak  costs  attributable  to  passenger  op- 
erations. 

Conrail  may  be  sold  as  an  entire  entity 
anytime  after  June  1.  1982.  However,  if  the 


Advisory  Board  makes  the  determination 
that  Conrail  is  unprofitable,  the  system 
could  be  sold  in  parcels  to  individual  pur- 
chasers anytime  after  December  1.  1982. 

The  Conrail  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  Transportation,  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Railway  Association,  and 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Conrail. 

Net  income  is  defined  as  determined  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  for  rail  carriers. 
Transfer  of  the  Conrail  system  as  an  entity 
is  defined  as  the  sale  of  Conrail  stock  or  the 
sale  of  substantially  all  Conrail  property  as 
a  single  transaction. 

The  Senate  amendment  sets  forth  proce- 
dures for  public  participation  and  notifica- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

A  public  comment  period  of  at  least  60 
days  is  provided  with  regard  to  the  transfer 
agreements  and  the  Secretary's  proposed 
determination  of  approval.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  comment  on  any  antitrust  im- 
plications of  the  transfer  agreement. 

Conmient  by  the  ICC  on  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  transfer  agreement  on  the  adequa- 
cy of  transportation  is  provided.  Further, 
the  Commission  is  to  comment  on  any  ad- 
verse effects  the  agreement  would  have  on 
other  rail  carriers  or  competition  among  rail 
carriers. 

The  Secretary  is  permitted  after  consider- 
ation of  public  comment,  to  grant  final  ap- 
proval to  a  transfer  agreement  as  modified. 
In  the  event  the  acquiring  railroad  and  the 
Secretary  do  not  agree  on  appropriate  modi- 
fications, negotiations  could  be  reopened 
and  new  proposals  developed.  Once  final  ap- 
proval has  been  granted  by  the  Secretary, 
that  determination  would  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  This  is  consistent,  with  the 
approach  of  section  209  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  <3R  Act),  under 
which  Conrail  was  created.  Challenges  to 
the  implementation  of  transfer  agreements 
could  result  in  extensive  delays  threatening 
the  continuation  of  rail  service  in  the 
region.  The  threat  of  piecemeal  litigation  of 
agreements  could  also  deter  purchasers 
from  participating  in  the  transfer  process. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  transmit  the 
transfer  agreements  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  his  determination  of  approval. 
The  transfer  agreements  would  be  deemed 
approved  at  the  end  of  120  calendar  days, 
unless  both  Houses  pass  a  resolution  stating 
that  they  do  not  approve  the  transfer  agree- 
ments. 

The  ICC  and  the  Attorney  General  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  on  the  package 
of  transfer  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
Secretary.  The  time  period  for  these  com- 
ments is  30  days  from  receipt  of  the  agree- 
ment from  the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  per- 
formance under  a  transfer  agreement  and 
exempts  the  operation  of  the  agreement 
from  any  other  approval  process.  The  issu- 
ance of  securities  to  the  United  States  or 
Conrail  for  the  financing  of  a  transaction 
would  be  exempt  from  the  securities  laws, 
since  it  would  appear  that  the  Government 
and  Conrail  will  have  adequate  means  to  de- 
termine the  worth  of  those  securities.  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  that  the  ac- 
quiring railroad  shall  be  deemed  a  rail  carri- 
er on  the  transfer  date  and  shall  assume 
service  responsibilities  under  subtitles  IV  of 
title  49  of  the  Code.  It  also  authorizes  the 
discontinuance  of  rail  service  by  Conrail 
over  lines  conveyed  and  all  other  rail  prop- 
erties on  the  transfer  date. 
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The  Senate  amendment  includes  provi- 
sions regarding  the  extent  of  service  to  be 
assumed  by  acquiring  carriers,  a  final  trans- 
fer date,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  vari- 
ous transfer  agreements.  It  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  insure  that  the  freight  transfer 
agreements  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  optimum  level  of  self-sustaining  rail 
service,  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
communities  now  served  by  Conrail  and  the 
long-term  viability  of  acquiring  railroads, 
and  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
transportation  competition. 

Further,  it  provides  that  all  the  freight 
transfer  agreements  shall  include  the  same 
transfer  date.  The  transfer  date  shall  be  a 
date  not  later  than  36  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act.  It  also  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consolidate  all  the  freight 
transfer  agreements  for  purposes  of  public 
comment  and  Congressional  review. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Secretary  is  to  engage  the  services  of  an 
investment  banking  firm  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

A  sale  of  the  common  stock  would  insure 
that  all  the  major  assets,  including  equip- 
ment repair  facilities,  would  be  transferred 
and  continue  in  op>eration. 

Following  the  sale,  a  new  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  to  be  elected  and  railroad  purchasers 
are  required  to  vote  their  shares  proportion- 
ately with  all  other  shareholders.  The  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  first  offer  to  sell  the 
stock  to  the  employees.  The  stock  option 
would  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  wages  fore- 
gone by  employees. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that  if 
Conrail  is  determined  not  to  be  a  profitable 
carrier  by  the  USRA  Board,  or  if  the  plan 
for  the  purchase  of  the  common  stock  is  not 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  if  Conrail  re- 
quires additional  funding,  the  SecreUry  is 
to  initiate  discussions  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Corporation's  rail  freight  properties.  The 
Secretary  is  to  insure  that  no  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  rail  service  operated  by 
the  Corporation  on  the  date  of  transfer 
shall  be  maintained  if  Conrail  is  transferred 
in  pieces. 

The  USRA  Board,  which  makes  the  prof- 
itability finding  and  which  reviews  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  Conrail  cannot 
be  sold  as  an  entity,  is  composed  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  ICC  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Con- 
rail Chairman  and  the  present  USRA  Chair- 
man. 

There  are  two  profitability  tests.  The  first 
profitability  test  is  on  June  1,  1983  and  is  a 
prospective  test.  If  it  is  determined  on  that 
date  that  Conrail  will  not  be  profitable,  it 
may  be  sold  in  pieces.  If  Conrail  is  deter- 
mined to  be  profitable  on  June  1,  1983,  the 
Secretary  is  to  continue  to  try  to  sell  Con- 
rail as  an  entity  until  October  31,  1983, 
when  there  is  a  second  profitability  test. 
The  October  test  is  a  historical  test  for  the 
five-month  period  from  Jiine  1,  1983  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  1983.  If  Conrail  is  determined  to  be 
not  profitable  on  October  31,  1983,  it  may 
be  sold  in  pieces.  If  Conrail  is  determined  to 
be  profitable  on  October  31,  1983,  it  is  to  be 
sold  as  an  entity  until  June  1,  1984,  unless 
Conrail  requires  additional  funding  in 
excess  of  the  funds  presently  authorized. 

After  June  1.  1984,  if  the  Secretary  of 
DOT  notifies  the  USRA  Board  that  he 
cannot  sell  Conrail  as  an  entity,  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  Conrail  in  pieces.  If  the 
USRA  Board  does  not  concur  with  the  Sec- 
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retary, 
days. 

Within  90  days  after  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  DOT.  concurred  in  by  the 
USRA  Board.  Conrail  employees  have  the 
option  of  submitting  an  offer  to  purchase. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  employees' 
offer  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  employees  are  not  financially  responsi- 
ble. 

The  Conference  substitute  defines  profita- 
ble carrier  as  a  carrier  that  generates  suffi- 
cient revenues  to  meet  its  expenses,  includ- 
ing reasonable  maintenance  of  necessary 
equipment  and  facilities  and  which  will  be 
able  to  borrow  capital  in  the  private  market 
sufficient  to  meet  all  its  capital  needs,  ex- 
cluding consideration  of  the  debt  held  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  on  public  comment  and 
congressional  notification  except  that  the 
period  of  congressional  review  is  60  days  and 
the  time  period  for  ICC  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral comments  is  10  days. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  regarding  performance 
under  agreements;  exempts  transfer  propos- 
als from  judicial  or  ICC  review  and  says 
that  unless  the  Corporation  is  found  to  be 
not  profitable,  it  may  not  be  sold  in  pieces 
until  June  1, 1984. 

The  Conference  substitute  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consolidate  all  freight  transfer 
agreements  for  purposes  of  approval  and 
review.  In  addition,  all  freight  transfer 
agreements  are  to  include  a  common  trans- 
fer date. 

Section  1143— Protection  for  Conrail 
employers 
House  Bill 
Section  301  amends  the  3R  Act  by  adding 
a  new  Title  VII.  Section  701  establishes  a 
program  for  protecting  Conrail  employees 
previously  protected  under  Title  V  of  the 
3R  Act.  while  limiting  the  cost  to  the  feder- 
al government.  Conrail  Title  V  labor  protec- 
tion is  repealed  and  the  protection  provided 
Is  less  than  the  normal  protection  in  the 
railroad  industry.  It  is  less  only  because  of 
the  dire  financial  circumstances  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

If  the  employees  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  elements 
of  protection  for  the  employees  within 
ninety  days,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
prescribe  the  benefits.  The  program  estab- 
lished should  not  contain  elements  which 
cause  funds  to  be  expended  beyond  those 
authorized  under  section  713. 

The  t)enefits  under  this  section  are  in- 
tended to  replace  the  benefits  provided 
under  Title  V  of  the  3R  Act.  This  is  the  ex- 
clusive protection  for  employees,  and  any 
employee  protection  contained  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements  is  replaced  by  this 
protection.  Title  V  was  originally  intended 
to  provide  for  a  limited  amount  of  federal 
funding  of  employee  protection  for  Conrail 
employees.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  li- 
ability would  not  be  unreasonable.  Despite 
revisions  to  Title  V  the  liability  has  proved 
too  great. 

A  prerequisite  to  a  legislative  solution 
that  win  permit  continued  operation  of  es- 
sential rail  services  In  the  region  is  the  re- 
placement of  Title  V  with  this  program  of 
labor  protection.  Conrall's  liability  and  the 
liability  of  the  federal  government  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  funds  authorized  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  702  permits  Conrail  to  accelerate 
the  implementation  of  the  crew  consist  and 
fireman   maiming  agreements  so  that  all 


excess  firemen  and  all  second  and  third 
brakemen  can  be  eliminated  before  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1982.  The  firemen  on  the 
crews  of  trains  operated  In  commuter  serv- 
ice must  be  Included  by  the  Corporation  in 
the  termination  program. 

Section  703  allows  employees  who  are  de- 
prived of  employment  on  Conrail  to  have  a 
right  of  first  hire  on  other  rail  carriers.  The 
Committee  Intends  that  all  such  employees 
must  be  qualified  for  the  positions  tiefore 
they  have  rights  under  this  provision. 

Section  704  requires  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  each  rail  carrier  to  main- 
tain a  list  of  positions  and  eligible  employ- 
ees. This  provision  Is  similar  to  one  included 
in  the  Rock  Island  legislation  and  Imple- 
mented by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
Section  705  provides  that  any  employee 
who  accepts  any  l>enefits  under  section  701 
or  a  termination  allowance  under  section 
702  shall  be  deemed  to  waive  any  employee 
protection  benefits  otherwise  available,  and 
shall  waive  the  right  to  bring  a  cause  of 
action  for  loss  of  any  other  benefits.  The 
Committee  Intends  the  benefits  available 
under  this  section  be  the  sole  benefits  avail- 
able to  employees,  and  the  acceptance  of 
such  benefits  by  the  employees  waives  any 
rights  they  might  have  to  other  benefits. 

Section  706  is  a  provision  from  the  exist- 
ing 3R  Act  which  allows  the  Corporation  to 
assign  work. 

Section  707  is  a  provision  from  the  3R  Act 
which  requires  the  Corporation  to  continue 
to  use  employees  who  have  traditionally 
performed  work  for  the  Corporation. 

Section  708  is  a  provision  from  the  3R  Act 
which  requires  the  various  crafts  and  classes 
to  enter  Into  single  collective  bargaining 
agreements  for  each  craft  and  class.  A  new 
section  is  added  requiring  that  such  agree- 
ments be  reached  within  45  days  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title. 

Section  709(a)  and  (b)  arc  provisions  re- 
tained from  the  3R  Act. 

Section  710  limits  the  liability  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  Conrail.  The  liability 
of  the  federal  government  under  this  sec- 
tion is  limited  to  the  amount  of  funds  ap- 
propriated, and  Conrail  incurs  no  liability 
under  section  701  or  702. 

Section  711  preempts  any  State  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  requiring  Conrail,  Amtrak,  or 
their  commuter  subsidiaries  to  hire  speci-  - 
fled  numbers  of  persons  for  particular  tasks. 
The  Committee  specifically  intends  to  pre- 
empt any  State  full  crew  laws  which  require 
crews  to  contain  certain  numbers  or  certain 
positions,  and  any  State  laws  which  phase 
out  such  requirements.  Given  the  dire  cir- 
cumstances of  these  rail  transportation  cor- 
porations, such  a  preemption  is  necessary. 

Section  712  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $165  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  not  to  exceed  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  Of  the  amounts  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  $115  million  Is  available 
for  termination  allowances  under  section 
702.  The  Committee  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  termination  program  to  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 
importance  of  these  funds.  Without  funds 
to  implement  this  program,  financial  im- 
provement will  be  difficult  to  accomplish. 
Funds  appropriated  under  the  Staggers  Act 
provision  allowing  for  early  retirement  shall 
also  be  available  for  use  under  this  section. 
Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  bill  provides  protection  for 
Conrail  employees  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  transactions  authorized  by  the  bill, 
while  title  IV  defines  the  rights  of  employ- 
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ees  hired  by  acquiring  railroads.  Together, 
the  two  titles  replace  the  extremely  costly 
protection  scheme  set  forth  in  title  V  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
Section  413-1— Work  force  reduction 
program 

This  section  contains  a  "Special  Termina- 
tion Allowance"  allowing  Cbnrail  to  "blank" 
the  positions  (eliminate  the  job  with  the 
man)  vacated  under  the  program.  Separa- 
tions would  be  limited  to  the  numbers  of 
excess  firemen  and  second  and  third  brake- 
men  (including  passenger  firemen)  present- 
ly employed  by  Conrail  (but  not  necessarily 
the  individuals  occupying  those  positions  if 
more  senior  personnel  wish  to  be  separated. 
About  4600  positions  are  at  issue,  and  their 
elimination  would  make  the  properties  more 
saleable.  This  was  addressed  in  the  Conrail 
settlement  after  the  DOT  bill  was  intro- 
duced. 

The  program  would  operate  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Conrail  but  mandatorily  as  to  affect- 
ed employees  (after  voluntary  separations 
were  taken).  The  section  provides  for  pay- 
ments at  the  rate  of  $200  per  month  of 
active  service  with  Conrail  or  a  predecessor, 
with  a  cap  of  $25,000  (i.e.,  4  years.  2  months 
service). 

Section  413-2— Separation  allowance 
This  section  provides  for  separation  allow- 
ances for  employees  of  Conrail  who  do  not 
receive  offers  of  employment  from  acquir- 
ing railroads.  The  amount  of  an  allowance 
would  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
years  the  particular  employee  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Conrail  and  its  predecessor  rail- 
roads as  of  the  date  of  separation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  employee  who  had  served  on  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Penn  Central,  and 
then  Conrail  would  be  credited  with  the  in- 
dividual's service  under  all  three  corporate 
entities. 

The  maximum  allowance  would  be 
$30,000.  The  schedule  for  computation  is 
graduated  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
individuals  who  have  invested  significant 
periods  in  service  to  Conrail  and  its  prede- 
cessors. The  schedule  also  recognizes  the 
greater  difficulty  and  hardship  associated 
with  retraining  and  relocation  of  employees 
who  are  older  and  have  deeper  roots  in  their 
communities. 

Subsection  (d)  preserves  the  eligibility  of 
employees  deprived  of  employment  to  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance.  Under  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act,  for  purposes  of  establishing  eli- 
gibility for  future  coverage  a  separation  al- 
lowance is  treated  as  income  only  on  the 
day  it  is  paid.  However,  an  employee  is  disal- 
lowed from  receiving  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  a  period  determined  by  dividing  the 
allowance  by  the  employee's  straight-time 
wage  for  a  two-week  period.  (For  instance, 
an  employee  whose  allowance  is  $30,000  and 
whose  straight-time  wage  per  2-week  pay 
period  is  $1,000  would  be  disallowed  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  30  pay  periods, 
or  over  1  year.)  In  some  cases,  this  can 
result  in  an  employee  receiving  no  unem- 
ployment benefits  or  very  limited  benefits, 
even  if  he  remains  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  for  an  extended  period. 
This  is  because  the  employee  is  "earning" 
no  new  entitlement  to  benefits  during  the 
period  the  employee  is  disallowed  from  re- 
ceiving benefits.  The  bill  would  disallow  eli- 
gibility for  benefits  immediately  after  pay- 
ment of  the  allowance  but  would  treat  the 
allowance  as  if  it  had  been  paid  as  regular 
wages  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
eligibility.  This  protection  may  be  required 


by  some  employees  affected  by  service 
transfers  because  of  the  concentration  of 
persons  who  will  be  seeking  new  employ- 
ment at  the  same  time  in  specific  areas.  The 
provision  also  eliminates  an  anomalous  situ- 
ation whereby  an  employee's  entitlement  to 
unemployment  insurance  following  the  dis- 
qualification period  may  depend  upon  the 
date  on  which  he  was  separated. 

Section  413-3— Preferential  hiring 
For  Conrail  employees  who  fail  to  receive 
offers  from  acquiring  railroads,  this  section 
provides  the  same  rights  to  be  hired  by 
other  railroads  on  a  priority  basis  that  was 
afforded  to  dismissed  Rock  Island  and  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  employees.  This  priority  is 
strengthened  by  deletion  of  the  phrase 
"unless  found  to  be  less  qualified  than  other 
applicants,"  and  substitution  of  language 
that  qualifies  the  hiring  preference  on  the 
more  objective  basis  of  experience  in  the 
class  and  craft  of  employment. 

Section  413-4— Central  register  of  railroad 
employment 

This  section  creates  a  central  register  of 
railroad  employment,  building  on  the 
system  of  job  placement  created  for  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  employees  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The  Board 
would  actively  promote  the  placement  of 
Conrail  employees  and  other  displaced  rail- 
road employees.  All  railroads  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  notice  of  vacancies  that 
they  are  unable  to  fill  from  their  existing 
roster,  and  the  Board  would  act  as  an  agent 
for  former  railroad  employees  entitled  to 
statutory  preference  by  filing  applications 
for  employment.  Under  section  413-9  dis- 
cussed below,  the  Board  would  have  author- 
ity to  issue  any  regulations  necessary  to 
assure  that  hiring  preferences  are  effectuat- 
ed. 

The  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  by 
these  provisions  could  be  accomplished 
more  effectively  if  the  railroads  unite  with 
rail  labor  organizations  to  establish  volun- 
tary mechanisms  to  place  unemployed  rail- 
road workers.  While  the  poor  placement  re- 
sults of  the  Rock  Island  and  Milwaukee  ex- 
periences may  have  beep  due  in  part  to  the 
reluctance  of  railroad  employees  to  move 
from  their  communities,  there  also  appears 
to  be  a  problem  of  insufficient  effort  within 
the  industry  to  preserve  the  industry's  most 
important  asset— trained  and  experienced 
personnel. 

The  central  register  and  related  require- 
ments and  administrative  mechanisms 
would  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  5  years 
after  the  transfer  date. 

Section  413-5— Moving  expenses 
This  section  provides  for  moving  expense 
benefits  for  former  Conrail  employees  who 
are  forced  to  move  to  obtain  employment 
with  another  railroad.  Under  section  414- 
4(b)(3).  discussed  below,  this  benefit  would 
extend  to  a  Conrail  employee  offered  a  posi- 
tion with  an  acquiring  railroad  that  requires 
a  change  of  residence. 

The  types  of  costs  for  which  payment  is 
authorized  would  be  similar  to  those  al- 
lowed under  other  protective  conditions. 
The  maximum  benefit  for  any  individual 
would  be  $5,000,  reduced  by  any  retraining 
benefit  paid  under  section  413-6. 

Section  413-6— New  career  training 
assistance 
This  section  authorizes  the  payment  of 
new  career  training  expenses  for  former 
Conrail  employees  who  are  not  offered  em- 
ployment with  an  acquiring  railroad.  The 
maximum  benefit  would  be  $5,000  reduced 


by  the  amount  of  any  moving  expense  bene- 
fit paid  to  the  individual. 

Section  413-7— Medical  insurance 
This  section  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  group  medical  insurance  coverage  for 
former  Conrail  employees  who  are  not  of- 
fered employment  by  an  acquiring  railroad. 
The  maximum  period  of  coverage  is  6 
months  from  date  of  separation.  In  the 
event  an  employee  comes  under  the  cover- 
age of  another  comprehensive  group  policy 
as  a  result  of  re-employment  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  6  months,  coverage  lapses  imme- 
diately. 

Section  413-9— Authority  of  the  Board  and 

the  Secretary 
This  section  prescribes  the  powers  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  administering 
the  provisions  of  section  413-3  (Preferential 
Hiring),  413-4  (Central  Register  of  Railroad 
Employment).  413-5  (Moving  Expenses). 
413-6  (New  Career  Training  Assistance),  and 
413-7  (Medical  Insurance).  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  transfer  to  the  Board  funds  ap- 
propriated for  employee  protection.  The 
Board  would  allocate  funds  needed  for  sepa- 
ration allowances  to  Conrail  and  Amtrak  (as 
successor  to  Conrail  as  an  employer  of  com- 
muter service  employees),  and  the  remain- 
ing funds  would  be  available  for  the  Board- 
administered  provisions  of  this  title,  such  as 
moving  expenses,  medical  insurance,  and  re- 
training. In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  Board  in  developing 
programs  under  this  title.  The  broad  au- 
thority given  the  Board  under  this  Section, 
is  intended  to  avoid  the  implementation 
problems,  particularly  in  regard  to  priority 
hiring,  that  arose  under  the  Milwaukee  and 
Rock  Island  legislation. 

Section  413-11— Authorization  for 
appropriations 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $400  million  for  employee 
protection  under  this  title. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  combines  the 
labor  protection  provisions  of  both  Houses. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
representatives  of  labor  to  negotiate  the  ele- 
ments of  protection  for  employees.  Howev- 
er, the  Conference  substitute  sets  a  $20,000 
cap  on  the  protection  for  each  employee. 

For  the  workforce  reduction  program,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  payments  to  employ- 
ees should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $350  per 
month  of  active  service  with  Conrail  or  a 
predecessor.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is 
to  eliminate  4,600  employee  positions;  3,300 
brakemen  and  1,300  firemen.  In  addition,  all 
the  firemen  in  commuter  service  are  to  be 
included  in  this  program.  This  will  result  in 
the  elimination  of  firemen  positions  In  com- 
muter service. 

Section  1144— Repeals 
House  Bill 
Section  302  repeals  Title  V  of  the  3-R  Act. 
but  provides  that  any  benefits  accrued  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  shall  be  paid.  It 
also  repeals  section  11  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and  section  107 
of  the  Rock  Island  Transition  and  Employ- 
ee Assistance  Act. 

Senate  Amendment 

This  section  defines  the  relationship  of 
this  legislation  to  other  provisions  of  law. 

Subsection  (a)  repeals  all  provisions  of 
Title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  except  those  necessary  to  the 
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continued  functions  of  Conrail  prior  to  serv- 
ice transfer.  Title  V  is  the  source  of  labor 
protection  provisions  that  have  proved  to  be 
excessively  costly  to  the  taxpayer,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  April  reports  of  Conrail, 
USRA.  and  the  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Conrail  March  15  report  on  labor.  Retention 
of  Title  V,  particularly  the  provisions  con- 
cerning monthly  displacement  allowances, 
constitutes  a  bar  to  service  transfer,  since 
acquiring  railroads  would  not  be  willing  to 
assume  these  obligations.  The  bill  termi- 
nates the  entitlement  program  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  However,  employees  who  per- 
formed service  through  September  of  1981. 
or  held  themselves  available  for  service, 
would  be  paid  any  benefits  due  on  October 
1.  1981,  if  timely  claimed  under  present  law. 
Subsection  (b)(1)  is  a  clause  of  limiution 
that  makes  clear  that  the  employee  protec- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill  are  the  exclusive 
protection  for  employees  affected  by  service 
transfers  under  the  bill.  The  waiver  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  (2)  is  a  technical  provi- 
sion intended  to  bar  an  employee  from  ac- 
cepting the  protections  of  the  bill  while 
challenging  its  exclusivity  in  the  courts. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  provisions  of  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and 
Rock  Island  Transition  and  Employee  As- 
sistance Act  relating  to  the  maintenance  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  of  lists  of 
dismissed  employees,  since  those  lists  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  central  register  es- 
tablished by  section  413-4  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  repeals  sections  216(b)(3) 
of  the  3-R  Act  and  509(b)(1)  of  the  4-R  Act 
which  provide  for  special  funding  to  imple- 
ment   Conrail's    workforce    reduction    pro- 
gram. This  funding  would  not  be  necessary 
in  view  of  the  funding  authorized  by  section 
413-11  for  labor  protection  payments. 
Conference  Sulwtitute 
Combines  the  provisions  of  Iwth  Houses 
and  is  effective  the  first  day  after  the  first 
month  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
Section  1145— Transfer  of  passenger  service 
employees 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  amends  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  oy  adding  new  sections  506  and 
507. 

Section  506  provided  a  procedure  for 
transferring  current  agreement  employees 
of  Conrail's  commuter  subsidiary  perform- 
ing commuter  functions  to  Amtrak  Com- 
muter. 

Subsection  (a)  required  representatives  of 
the  employees  to  begin  negotiating  an  im- 
plementing agreement  with  representatives 
of  Conrail.  its  commuter  subsidiary,  and 
Amtrak  Commuter  within  420  days  of  the 
effective  date.  These  negotiations  are  to 
identify  the  employees  to  be  transferred, 
giving  preference  to  employees  with  com- 
muter service  experience,  determine  the 
procedure  by  which  employees  accept  trans- 
fer to  Amtrak  Commuter  and  are  accepted 
by  Amtrak  Commuter,  determine  a  proce- 
dure for  seniority  within  Amtrak  Commuter 
which  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  preserve 
the  employees'  prior  passenger  seniority 
rights,  ensure  that  the  proper  number  of 
employees  are  transferred  to  Amtrak  Com- 
muter, ensure  that  all  employees  are  trans- 
ferred not  later  than  the  540th  day  after 
date  of  enactment  (when  Amtrak  Commut- 
er assumes  operations)  and  determine  the 
extent  to  which  employees  of  Amtrak  Com- 
muter retain  freight  seniority  with  Conrail. 
Subsection  <b)  provided  that  if  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  by  the  end  of  30  dys  after 
negotiations  begin,  a  neutral  referee  is  to  t>e 


selected.  The  referee  is  to  expeditiously  re- 
solve all  matters  in  dispute,  and  his  decision 
is  binding.  This  procedure  is  to  ensure  that 
an  implementing  agreement  is  in  place,  and 
employees  transferred,  by  the  time  Amtrak 
Commuter  is  to  commence  operations. 

Subsection  (c)  provided  that  any  employee 
of  Conrail  or  its  commuter  subsidy  not  of- 
fered employment  with  Amtrak  Commuter 
under  this  section  shall  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployee protection  under  Section  701  of  the 
3R  Act  (the  successor  to  Title  V)  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  employee  had  re- 
mained with  Conrail. 

Section  507  provided  a  procedure  for  nego- 
tiation of  a  new  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

Subsection  (a)  required  representatives  of 
the  employees  to  be  transferred  and  Amtrak 
Commuter  to  enter  into  a  new  collective 
bargaining  agreement  prior  to  the  date 
Amtrak  Commuter  begins  operation.  The 
pre-existing  Conrail  agreement  would  not 
apply  to  Amtrak  Commuter. 

Subsection  (b)  required  the  establishment 
of  a  fact  finding  panel,  chaired  by  a  neutral 
expert  in  industrial  relations,  to  recommend 
changes  in  operating  practices  and  proce- 
dures which  result  in  greater  productivity  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  Amendment  provided  for  an 
implementing  agreement  to  transfer  Conrail 
employees  to  commuter  authorities  or 
Amtrak.  The  implementing  agreement 
worked  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  provided 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  Amendment  also  provided  for 
a  procedure  for  negotiating  a  new  collective 
bargaining  agreement  for  those  employees 
transferred  from  Conrail.  either  to  Amtrak 
or  a  conunuter  authority.  The  Amendment 
provided  for  a  consolidated  Amtrak  com- 
muter and  intercity  workforce,  with  the  ne- 
gotiations conducted  by  Amtrak  and  the 
commuter  authority  members  of  the 
Amtrak  Commuter  Board  of  Directors 
having  the  power  to  veto  commuter  service 
components  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

The  Senate  Amendment  provided  a  proce- 
dure for  resolving  disputes  related  to  negoti- 
ation of  the  initial  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  also  provided  for  a  council  of 
three  union  representatives  to  conduct  ne- 
gotiations with  a  commuter  authority. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conferees  adopted  an  employee  trans- 
fer provision.  The  substitute  provides  for  an 
implementing  agreement,  a  fact  finding 
panel  to  recommend  changes  in  operating 
practices  and  procedures,  and  a  procedure 
for  negotiation  of  an  initial  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  for  Amtrak  Commuter 
and  commuter  authorities  that  elect  to  op- 
erate their  own  service. 

The  implementing  agreement  provided  for 
in  a  new  section  508  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  is  designed  to  provide  for  an  or- 
derly transfer  of  employees  from  Conrail  to 
Amtrak  Commuter  or  the  commuter  au- 
thorities. The  conferees  note  their  intent  to 
provide  for  maximum  flexibility  to  the  em- 
ployees and  employers  involved  by  provid- 
ing generally  for  retention  of  seniority 
rights  and  the  right  to  "bump"  back  into 
Conrail  at  least  once  every  six  months.  How- 
ever, the  bumping  process  is  not  to  result  in 
any  disruption  of  service  or  the  filling  of  a 
position  which  would  otherwise  not  be  filled 
under  the  terms  of  any  crew  consist,  fire- 
man matming  or  other  similar  agreements. 
This  last  provision  is  designed  as  protection 


for  Conrail.  and  is  not  intended  to  restrict 
the  ability  of  Amtrak  Commuter  or  the 
commuter  authorities  to  manage  their  work 
forces,  subject  to  applicable  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

The  fact  finding  panel  established  pursu- 
ant to  a  new  section  509  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Act  is  designed  to  recommend  changes 
in  operating  practices  and  procedures  which 
would  result  in  greater  productivity  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  The  fact  find- 
ing panel  should  look  at  a  variety  of 
changes  which  may  improve  productivity, 
such  as  flexibility  in  employee  assignments 
and  ensuring  an  appropriate  number  of  em- 
ployees fo'r  particular  tasks. 

The  procedure  for  negotiation  of  an  initial 
collective  bargaining  agreement  for  Amtrak 
Commuter  or  commuter  authorities  provid- 
ed for  in  a  new  section  510  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  is  designed  to  provide  for 
an  orderly  and  expeditious  procedure  for 
the  negotiation  of  new  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  The  existing  Conrail  agree- 
ments would  not  apply  to  Amtrak  Commut- 
er or  to  commuter  authorities  that  chose  to 
operate  their  own  service. 

Section  1146— Labor  transfer 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  adds  new  sections  405  and 
406  to  the  3R  Act. 

This  section  requires  the  rail  carrier  or 
other  entity  purchasing  rail  properties  and 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  to  be 
transferred  to  commence  implementing 
agreement  negotiations  within  30  days  after 
the  date  any  transfer  agreement  is  entered 
into. 

The  negotiations  are  to  determine  the 
number  of  employees  to  be  transferred,  the 
specific  employees  offered  employment,  the 
procedure  by  which  employees  accept  em- 
ployment and  are  accepted  into  employ- 
ment, the  procedure  for  determining  senior- 
ity (which  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  pre- 
serve prior  freight  seniority  rights),  and 
insure  that  all  involved  employees  are  trans- 
ferred no  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
the  transfer  agreement  is  entered  into. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  within  30  days 
of  commencement  of  negotiation.  S  neutral 
referee  is  to  be  selected,  who  is  to  commence 
hearings  and  decide  all  matters  in  dispute 
with  respect  to  the  implementing  agreement 
negotiations.  The  referee's  decision  is  to  be 
rendered  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
commencement  of  hearings. 

It  requires  the  Commission  to  determine 
the  labor  conditiorjs  to  apply  to  employees 
affected  by  any  transfer  under  this  title  as 
if  such  transfer  were  made  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  requires  acquiring  rail- 
roads and  representatives  of  Conrail  and  ac- 
quiring railroad  employees,  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  achieve  a  pretransfer 
agreement.  The  agreement  would  determine 
how  new  positions  on  an  acquiring  railroad 
would  be  filled,  how  Conrail  employees 
would  be  selected  for  transfer,  and  how  se- 
niority rights  would  be  determined.  The 
agreement  would  also  deal  with  compensa- 
tion, rules,  working  conditions  and  fringe 
benefits  applicable  to  transferred  employ- 
ees, as  well  as  protection  of  any  transferred 
or  acquiring  railroad  employee  adversely  af- 
fected by  service  transfer. 

The  bill  permits,  and  the  Department 
would  encourage,  a  uniform  agreement  cov- 
ering multiple  acquiring  railroads  (similar  in 
scope  to  the  agreement  covering  former  Mil- 
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waukee  and  Rock  Island  operations,  known 
as  the  "Miami  Accords") 

Section  414-4— Selection  of  employees 

This  section  is  the  first  of  the  provisions 
that  would  take  effect  only  in  the  absence 
of  an  agreement  by  the  parties.  The  section 
would  accomplish  two  major  objectives. 
First,  it  would  provide  a  method  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  new  positions  on  the 
acquiring  railroad  that  would  l>e  filled  from 
the  ranlis  of  former  Conrail  employees 
("transferred  employees")  and  the  numl)er 
of  positions  that  could  t>e  filled  from  the  ac- 
quiring railroad's  previous  rosters.  In  gener- 
al. Conrail  employees  would  be  given  first 
bid  on  new  positions.  However,  if  acquisition 
of  a  line  from  Conrail  occasions  the  abolish- 
ment of  a  position  due  to  coordination  or 
consolidation  of  service,  the  acquiring  rail- 
road employee  affected  by  the  trsoisaction 
would  have  first  bid  on  any  new  position  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  not  require  a 
change  in  residence. 

Second,  in  selecting  Conrail  employees  for 
new  positions  the  acquiring  railroad  would 
be  required  to  respect  class  and  craft  dis- 
tinctions common  in  the  industry  and  to 
favor  persons  senior  in  service  over  those 
with  less  time  in  service. 

Third,  the  section  would  provide  a  method 
for  selecting  Conrail  employees  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis.  If  an  insufficient  number  of 
Conrail  employees  are  available  on  the 
transferred  line  segment,  other  employees 
available  to  accept  positions  without  change 
of  residence  would  receive  offers.  If  addi- 
tional personnel  were  required,  offers  would 
l>e  made  at  increasingly  distant  Conrail  re- 
porting points. 

Section  414-5— Collective-baTgaining 
agreements 

This  section  governs  basic  matters  of  com- 
pensation, work  rules,  and  fringe  benefits  in 
the  event  agreement  is  not  reached  under 
section  414-3.  The  approach  of  this  section 
is  to  assure  transferred  employees  the  same 
pay  and  basic  quality  of  working  conditions 
afforded  other  employees  of  the  acquiring 
railroad,  while  avoiding  the  imposition  of 
unrealistic  constraints  rooted  in  the  past. 

Conrail  has  failed  at  least  in  part  because 
of  the  legislated  imposition  of  rules  and 
local  agreements  that  derived  from  the  six 
bankrupt  railroads  that  preceded  Conrail  in 
the  service  area.  Those  constraints  resulted 
in  a  balkanization  of  Conrail  labor  relations 
and  the  perpetuation  of  artificial  barriers  to 
efficient  use  of  personnel.  Prospective  ac- 
quiring railroads  will  not  be  willing  to 
accept  similar  constraints:  nor  can  consum- 
ers of  rail  service  afford  to  support  such  in- 
efficiencies. 

Therefore,  section  414-5  would  make  clear 
that  an  acquiring  railroad  will  not  be  bound 
by  any  contract,  schedule,  or  agreement  in 
effect  on  Conrail.  If  labor  and  the  manage- 
ment of  an  acquiring  railroad  wished  to  bar- 
gain for  similar  (or  even  identical)  provi- 
sions, they  would  be  free  to  do  so;  but  no  in- 
ference could  be  derived  from  the  bill  that 
an  acquiring  carrier  would  be  bound  by 
prior  agreements. 

Section  414-6— Seniority  rights 

This  section  assures  that  a  transferred 
employee's  prior  service  would  be  respected 
in  determining  the  employee's  relative  se- 
niority on  the  acquiring  railroad.  The  sec- 
tion recognizes  that  a  precise  definition  of 
the  relative  seniority  of  transferred  employ- 
ees will  necessarily  await  implementing 
agreements. 


Section  414-7— Labor  protection  obligations 
of  acquiring  railroads 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to 
impose  protection  for  transferred  employees 
and  the  employees  of  a  Class  I  or  II  acquir- 
ing railroad  who  may  be  adversely  affected 
by  a  service  transfer,  in  the  event  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  under  section  414-3.  The 
protection  referenced  in  this  section  is  prin- 
cipally income  protection,  since  most  other 
issues  relating  to  employee  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  treated  in  section  414-4. 
414-5.  and  414-6.  The  protection  imposed 
would  be  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  par- 
ties to  midwest  rail  restructing  in  the 
"March  4  Agreement,"  sometimes  known  as 
the  "Miami  Accords." 

Those  acquiring  railroads  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  guarantee  of  80  percent 
of  former  straight  time  wages  for  up  to 
three  years,  depending  on  the  employee's 
length  of  service. 

Amtrak  Commuter  and  the  commuter  au- 
thorities shall  not  be  responsible  for  the 
protection  under  this  section. 

Section  414-8— Arbitration  of  disputes 

This  section  requires  that  any  minor  dis- 
pute or  claim  arising  under  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  binding  arbitration  under 
normal  Railway  Lalrar  Act  processes.  Reso- 
lution of  disputes  under  agreements  refer- 
enced in  this  title  are  already  within  the 
purview  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  no 
special  provision  is  required  in  the  bill.  This 
section  would  make  clear  that,  even  if  a 
labor  transfer  agreement  is  not  reached 
under  section  414-3.  the  parties  would  be 
free  to  interpret  and  apply  the  provisions  of 
this  title  by  agreement;  and  any  subsequent 
minor  dispute  or  claim  would  be  resolved  in 
accordance  with  the  guidance  provided  by 
such  agreement. 

Section  4 14-9— Definition 

This  section  restricts  the  applicability  of 
subpart  4  by  defining  "acquiring  railroad." 
in  the  freight  context,  to  mean  a  Class  I  or 
Class  II  acquiring  a  railroad  or  a  neutral 
terminal  company  established  under  sub- 
part 2.  Thus,  short  line  railroads  would  not 
be  covered  by  subpart  2.  Thus,  short  line 
railroads  would  not  be  covered  by  subpart  4; 
and,  under  the  definition  of  "deprived  of 
employment"  in  section  411-3,  Conrail  em- 
ployees who  failed  to  receive  a  firm  offer  of 
employment  from  a  Class  I,  Class  II,  or  neu- 
tral terminal  railroad  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  subpart  3. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  requires  ac- 
quiring railroads  under  a  transfer  agree- 
ment to  enter  into  implementing  agree- 
ments with  employees  to  determine  the 
number  of  employees  who  will  transfer  to 
the  acquiring  railroads  and  to  determine 
other  issues.  If  no  agreement  is  reached,  the 
issues  are  submitted  to  binding  arbitration. 

If  the  employees  and  the  acquiring  rail- 
roads are  unable  to  agree  on  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  of  the  acquiring  carrier 
shall  prevail.  If  the  acquiring  party  is  not  a 
railroad,  and  the  parties  cannot  agree,  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  of  Conrail 
shall  apply. 

Employees  transferred  to  acquiring  carri- 
ers or  other  parties  which  become  carriers 
shall  be  protected  under  the  normal  latxir 
protection  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  which  are  embodied  in  New  York 
Dock  Railway— Control— Brooklyn  Eastern 
District  Terminal.  360  ICC  60  (1979). 


Section  1147— Organization  of  USRA 
House  Bill 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  USRA  is  recon- 
stituted to  consist  of  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  be  selected  by  any  outgoing  Chairman 
and  the  other  members,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Suljstitute 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  USRA  is  recon-^ 
stituted  to  consist  of  the  present  Chairman 
of  USRA,  who  shall  remain  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  until  the  expiration  of  his  exist- 
ing term,  or  his  resignation,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation.  The 
present  Chairman's  term  will  expire  on  Dec. 
31.  1983.  and  the  next  Chairman's  term 
shall  be  three  .\ears.  The  present  Chairman 
may  be  reappointed. 

Section  1148— Function  of  USRA 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  monitor  the  financial  performance 
of  the  Corporation,  determine  whether  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  this  Act  are 
met,  purchase  additional  stock  or  accounts 
receivable  of  the  Corporation,  and  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  employees. 

The  Association  shall  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  the  Congress  within 
30  days  of  each  additional  purchase  of  stock 
a  report  outlining  the  progress  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  meeting  the  goals  and  require- 
ments of  this  Act. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  Associa- 
tion makes  its  last  purchase  of  stock  of  Con- 
rail. it  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Senate  Amendment 

This  section  amends  section  201  of  the  3- 
R  Act  to  effect  the  transfer  of  certain 
USRA  non-litigation  functions  to  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  January  1.  1982.  The  As- 
sociation would  transfer  to  the  Secretary,  or 
as  otherwise  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
property  and  budget  resources  which  are 
primarily  related  to  and  support  the  con- 
duct of  the  non-litigation  functions.  This 
transfer  of  authority  in  no  way  limits 
USRA's  authority  to  conduct  the  valuation 
litigation  under  sections  303(c)  and  306  of 
the  3-R  Act,  including  related  administra- 
tive functions,  nor  is  it  to  interfere  with  the 
functions  assigned  to  USRA  under  section 
415-7  of  this  legislation. 

USRA  has  developed  specific  systems, 
data  bases,  models  and  the  required  in- 
house  expertise  to  utilize  these  tools  to 
monitor  Congress  on  specific  inquiries. 
Many  of  these  same  systems  have  also  been 
used  by  the  Association  in  performing  the 
functions  being  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Where  property  is  needed  to  support 
both  the  Association's  functions  and  the 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  this 
section  provides  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  shall 
reach  agreement  on  the  joint  use  of  such 
property.  With  regard  to  the  computer  sys- 
tems and  models  now  operated  by  USRA, 
however,  the  Committee  notes  that  USRA 
staff  is  trained  in  use  of  these  tools  in  an  ef- 
fective manner.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
appears  desirable  to  retain  these  computer 
programs  and  intellectual  property  at 
USRA  subject  to  joint  use  by  both  USRA 
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and  the  Secretary  as  contemplated  by  the 
statute. 

Any  litigation  associated  with  the  func- 
tions, powers  and  duties  assumed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Upon  assuming  the  new  functions,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  assume  the  financial 
obligations  of  USRA  issued  under  sections 
210,  211,  and  216  of  the  3-R  Act  and  to 
adopt  appropriate  USRA  regulations  gov- 
erning non-litigation  matters  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  had  the  opportunity  to  re-pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  in  appropriate 
form.  Paragraph  (5)  makes  provision  for  the 
continuation  of  non-litigation  contracts  and 
loans  following  the  transfer. 

Conference  Sut>stitute 
The  Senate  recedes  except  that  USRA  re- 
tains its  litigation  functions. 

Section  1149— Access  to  information 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  requires  Conrail  to  make 
available    to    USRA    such    information    as 
USRA  determines  is  needed  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  It  also  requires  USRA  to  request 
from    other    affected    parties    information 
which  will  enable  USRA  to  determine  if  the 
conditions  of  this  Act  are  met. 
Senate  Provision 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

Senate  recedes. 

Section  IISO— United  States  Railway 

Association  reports 

House  Bill 

No  similar  provisions. 

Senate  Amendment 
This  section  established  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  USRA  under  this  act.  USRA 
would  monitor,  evaluate  and  report  periodi- 
cally to  Congress  on  the  Secretary's  per- 
formance with  respect  to  the  entire  transfer 
process  as  it  affects,  among  other  matters, 
labor,  rail  services,  and  the  security  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  periodic  reports  would  also 
evaluate  Conrail's  performance.  The  USRA 
is  also  required  to  issue  a  final  report  to 
Congress  evaluating  the  Secretary's  transfer 
agreements. 

Conference  Substitute 
House  recedes. 

Section  1151— USRA  authorization 
House  Bill 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Association  for  administrative  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  $1  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  $1.1  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  and  $1.2  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984. 

Senate  Amendment 
In  view  of  the  substantially  increased  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  Secretary  would 
assume  under  the  3-R  Act.  this  section  de- 
letes the  existing  $12.5  million  limit  on  au- 
thorizations and  substitutes  $15  million. 
The  USRA's  authorization  is  extended 
through  fiscal  1982.  Due  to  the  decreased 
functions  of  the  USRA.  the  authorization  is 
limited  to  $15  million. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  provides  an  au- 
thorization  of   $13,000,000   for   fiscal   year 
1982  and  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Section  1152— Judicial  review 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  consolidates  all  civil  ac- 
tions arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  or  the 


amendments  made  by  this  Act  to  the  Spe- 
cial Court. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  appeals  tc  the 
Supreme  court. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  the  standard  for 
review  of  administrative  action  under  the 
provisions  of  or  amendments  made  by  this 
Act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  assign- 
ment of  additional  judges  to  the  Special 
Court,  if  necessary. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  is  identical  to  the  first 
three  subsections  of  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  does  not  include  a  provision  for 
the  assignment  of  additional  judges  to  the 
Special  Court,  if  necessary. 

Conference  Substitute 

Senate  recedes. 
Section  1153— Transfer  taxes  and  fees: 
recordation 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  exempts  the  transfers  or 
conveyance  of  rail  property  made  under  this 
Act  and  the  recording  of  all  deeds,  bills  of 
sale,  and  other  instruments  incident  to  such 
transfers,  from  the  payment  of  any  taxes, 
imposts,  or  other  levies  imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  The  exemption  would 
apply  to  the  transfer  of  any  interest  in  rail 
property  including  real,  personal  and  mixed. 
The  transferors  and  transferees  of  rail  prop- 
erty would  be  entitled  to  record  deeds,  bills 
of  sale,  easements  and  other  such  instru- 
ments, and  to  record  the  release  or  removal 
of  any  pre-existing  liens  or  encumbrances 
with  respect  to  transfers  of  property,  upon 
payment  of  any  appropriate  and  generally 
applicable  charges  to  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  the  service  performed.  This  provision 
is  not  intended  to  affect  the  Federal  income 
tax  liability  of  Conrail  or  acquiring  rail- 
roads. 

This  section  also  provides  that  transfer  of 
designated  rail  property  under  section  205 
of  the  Act  is  to  have  the  same  effect  for 
puHJOses  of  rights  and  priorities  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  as  recordation  on  the 
transfer  date  of  deeds,  or  other  appropriate 
instruments,  in  offices  appointed  under 
State  law  for  such  recordation.  Acquiring 
railroads  and  other  entities  would,  however, 
be  required  to  proffer  such  deeds  or  other 
instruments  for  recordation  within  thirty- 
six  months  after  the  transfer  date  as  condi- 
tion of  preserving  such  rights  and  priorities 
beyond  the  expiration  of  that  period.  Con- 
rail would  be  required  to  cooperate  with  the 
acquiring  railroad  in  preparing  the  neces- 
sary recordation  documents. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  is  identical. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  substitute  is  identical  to  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

Section  1154— Satisfaction  of  claims 
House  Bill 

Section  1154  requires  Conrail  to  satisfy  all 
valid  claims  against  the  Corporation  includ- 
ing loss  and  damage  claims,  or  make  provi- 
sion for  their  satisfaction,  before  making 
any  distribution  of  assets  to  the  United 
States. 

Senate  Amendment 

This  section  requires  Conrail  to  satisfy  all 
valid  claims  against  the  Corporation,  or 
make  provision  for  their  satisfaction,  before 
making  any  distribution  of  assets  to  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is 


to  relinquish  any  priority  of  payment  to 
which  Conrail  del>entures  and  series  A  pre- 
ferred stock  may  be  entitled  on  liquidation 
or  otherwise. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  1155— Expedited  supplemental 

transactions 

House  Bill 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary, 
within  10  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  to  initiate  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions for  the  transfer  of  Conrail's  rail  prop- 
erties and  freight  services  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  to  another  railroad  in  the 
region. 

Within  60  days  after  the  effective  dale, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  petition  the 
Special  Court  for  an  order  transferring  Con- 
rail's rail  properties  and  freight  service  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  to  another 
railroad  in  the  region.  That  railroad  must 
have  completed  negotiations  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  a  proposal  to  assume  Con- 
rail's freight  service  in  those  states  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  for  at  least  5  years  or  devel- 
oped a  proposal  to  assume  freight  service  in 
those  states  under  an  agreement  with  Con- 
rail or  which  has,  prior  to  May  1.  1981.  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
a  transfer. 

The  Secretary  shall,  as  part  of  the  trans- 
fer, promote  the  transfer  of  additional  non- 
mainline  Conrail  properties  in  adjoining 
states  that  connect  with  properties  to  be 
transferred. 

The  Special  Court  is  to  determine  a  fair 
and  equitable  price  for  the  transferred  rail 
properties  and  shall,  unless  the  parties  oth- 
erwise agree,  establish  fair  and  equitable  di- 
visions. The  Special  Court  may  establish  a 
method  to  ensure  that  such  divisions  are 
promptly  paid. 

If  Conrail  continues  to  operate  freight 
service  over  those  pwrtions  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
after  tiie  transfer  date.  Conrail  is  responsi- 
ble for  paying  Amtrak  the  compensation,  as 
may  be  agreed  by  Conrail  and  Amtrak.  for 
those  operations. 

Any  employee  deprived  of  employment  as 
a  result  of  the  transfer  process  is  eligible  for 
labor  protection  benefits  under  the  new  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  3R  Act. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  gives  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion to  transfer  the  lines  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  special 
procedures  for  the  transfer  of  lines  in  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 
Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  required 
within  10  days,  to  initiate  discussions  and 
negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  some  or  all 
lines  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
under  a  plan  which  provides  for  continued 
rail  service  on  those  lines  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 

Within  120  days  of  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  petition  the  special  court 
for  an  order  to  transfer  all  of  Conrail's  rail 
properties  and  service  obligations  to  one  or 
more  railroads  which  have  submitted  pro- 
posals to  assume  operations  and  service  obli- 
gations in  such  states  for  at  least  four  years. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
transfer  proposal  may  include  Conrail  as 
long  as  the  carrier  agrees  to  maintain  serv- 
ice for  the  requisite  period. 
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The  special  court  is  to  determine  a  fair 
and  equitable  price  for  the  property,  and  it 
must  establish  divisions  of  joint  rates  if  the 
parties  cannot  agree.  In  addition,  the  special 
court  is  required  to  establish  a  method  to 
insure  that  divisions  are  promptly  paid. 

The  acquiring  carrier  or  carriers  must 
assume  all  charges  payablt  by  Conrail  to 
Amtrak  except  in  instances  where  Conrail 
operates  freight  service  over  portions  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  after  the  date  of  the 
transfer. 

Any  employee  eligible  for  Title  V  protec- 
tion prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  deprived 
of  employment  as  a  result  of  the  transfer 
shall  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  section 
701  unless  such  employee  refuses  an  offer  of 
employment  with  the  acquiring  railroad  or 
railroads. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  procedures  for  the 
transfer  of  specified  lines  in  Massachusetts 
similar  to  those  discussed  above  for  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  lines.  The  con- 
ferees agree  that  the  Secretary  can  sell 
some  or  all  of  the  lines  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  to  one  or  more  purchasers,  so 
long  as  100  percent  service  is  maintained  on 
all  of  the  lines. 

Section  1 156— Abandonments 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  adds  a  new  section  309  to 
the  3R  Act.  Any  application  for  abandon- 
ment filed  by  the  Corporation  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before 
November  1,  1981,  shall  be  granted  within 
30  days  by  the  Commission  unless  an  offer 
of  financial  assistance  is  made.  If  such  an 
offer  of  financial  assistance  is  made,  the 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
applying  to  such  offers  shall  apply  (49 
U.S.C.  10905  (d)-(f)).  The  Corporation  may 
file  a  notice  of  insufficient  revenues  with 
the  ICC  for  any  line  prior  to  November  1. 
1981.  At  any  time  prior  to  October  1,  1983. 
the  Corporation  may  abandon  such  a  line 
with  30  days  notice  to  the  ICC  unless  an 
offer  of  financial  assistance  is  made.  The 
Corporation  solely  shall  determine  what  is 
contained  in  the  notice  of  insufficient  reve- 
nues. The  Committee  expects  the  Corpora- 
tion to  give  particular  consideration  to  lines 
where  state  or  local  governments  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest.  The  Corporation  is 
given  broad  authority  by  this  section,  which 
is  necessary  because  of  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  Corporation,  but  the  author- 
ity must  be  exercised  with  the  utmost 
regard  for  the  transportation  needs  of 
states  and  local  communities. 

The  employee  protection  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  do  not  apply  to 
employees  affected  under  this  section.  The 
employees  would  be  covered  under  the 
funds  available  under  section  701. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  all 
transfer  agreements  entered  into  this  sub- 
section or  section  412-11  of  the  subtitle 
shall  provide  for  the  disposition  of  proceeds 
of  liquidation  in  the  event  that  property 
transferred  or  leased  is  abandoned  within 
five  years  after  the  transfer  date. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  no  purchaser 
can  submit  an  application  for  abandonment 
on  any  line  transfer  until  one  year  after  the 
date  of  any  transfer  or  sale. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  bill  with  several  changes.  The  Corpo- 
ration may  file,  before  December  1,  1981, 
with  the  Commission  any  lines  which  it  will 
abandon.  The  Commission  shall  grant  the 
application  within  90  days  unless  an  offer  of 


sul>sidy  is  made.  The  Corporation,  at  any 
time  before  November  1.  1983.  may  file  a 
Notice  of  Insufficient  Revenues  for  any  line. 
90  days  after  the  notice  is  filed,  the  Corpo- 
ration may  file  an  abandonment  applica- 
tion. Such  application  must  be  granted 
within  90  days  unless  a  sut>sidy  offer  is 
made. 

After  a  line  is  abandoned  the  Commission 
shall  appraise  the  net  liquidation  value  of 
such  line.  If  Conrail  receives  a  bona  fide 
offer  within  120  days,  it  must  sell  the  line 
for  75%  of  net  liquidation  value.  In  addition, 
Conrail  may  not  dismantle  bridges  or  other 
structures  for  an  additional  120  days. 

The  labor  protection  provision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  abandonment  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  not  reject  any  abandonment  applica- 
tion filed  under  the  procedure  of  this  Act. 

Section  1 157— Amendment  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amends  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  provide  a  special  procedure  for  dis- 
putes involving  publicly  funded  and  operat- 
ed rail  commuter  services,  including  those 
involving  Amtrak  Commuter. 

This  provision  allows  either  party  to  the 
dispute,  or  the  Governor  of  any  state 
through  which  the  service  operates,  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy board.  Upon  such  request,  the  President 
must  establish  an  emergency  board. 

If  the  President  has  established  an  emer- 
gency board,  either  under  this  new  provi- 
sion or  under  his  existing  discretionary  au- 
thority, no  change  in  conditions  may  be 
made  by  either  party  for  120  days,  unless  by 
agreement. 

The  emergency  board  must  report  on  the 
dispute  within  30  days  of  its  creation. 
Within  60  days  of  the  emergency  board's 
creation,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
shall  conduct  a  public  hearing  on  the  dis- 
pute at  which  each  party  is  to  explain  why 
it  has  not  accepted  the  recommendations  of 
the  emergency  board  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

If  within  120  days  of  the  creation  of  the 
emergency  board,  there  is  no  settlement, 
either  party,  or  the  affected  Governors, 
may  request  establishment  of  a  second 
emergency  board,  which  the  President  must 
then  establish. 

Within  30  days  after  creation  of  the 
second  emergency  board,  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  shall  submit  final  settlement  offers 
to  the  board.  Within  30  days  after  submis- 
sion of  such  offers,  the  board  shall  report  to 
the  President  with  its  selection  of  the  most 
reasonable  offer.  No  change  in  conditions 
may  be  made  by  the  parties  for  60  days 
after  the  board's  report,  unless  by  agree- 
ment. 

If  the  board  selects  the  carrier's  final 
offer  and  the  employees  then  engage  in 
work  stoppage  arising  out  of  the  dispute, 
then  such  employees  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  railroad  unemployment  benefits  for  the 
duration  of  the  dispute.  Conversely,  if  the 
board  selects  the  employees'  final  offer 
which  the  carrier  does  not  accept,  and  the 
employees  engage  in  a  work  stoppage  aris- 
ing out  of  the  dispute,  the  carrier  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  benefits  from  a  mutual  aid 
pact  for  the  duration  of  the  dispute. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  Amendment  did  not  amend 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  but  had  a  free  stand- 
ing provision  of  a  similar  nature  that  ap- 
plied only  in  the  negotiation  for  a  new  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 


Conference  Sut>stitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

Section  1158— Concerted  economic  action 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  provides  that  cross  strikes 
between  freight  and  commuter  service  are 
prohibited.  Any  such  action  is  a  violation  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
cross  strikes  between  freight  and  commuter 
service  are  prohibited. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House. 

Section  1159— Construction  and  effect  of 

certain  provisions 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  provides  that  any  cost  re- 
ductions resulting  from  this  Act  may  not  be 
used  to  limit  the  amount  of  any  rate,  rate 
increase  or  surcharge  maintained  or  pro- 
posed by  Conrail.  The  Committee  expects 
the  Commission  to  prescribe  a  simple  for- 
mula to  allow  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion without  undue  burden  on  shippers, 
Conrail,  or  other  railroads.  Conrail  manage- 
ment would  retain  discretion  to  adjust  rates 
downward  on  the  basis  of  any  reductions  or 
competitive  efficiencies  that  would  be 
achieved  as  a  result  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  transfer 
of  any  lease  agreement  or  contract  by  Con- 
rail pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  or  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  is  not  a  breach,  de- 
fault, or  violation  of  an  agreement. 
Senate  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  a  change  that  limits 
the  House  language  to  labor  savings  which 
result  from  this  Act.  The  Commission  may 
not  consider  such  savings  in  any  rate  pro- 
ceeding. 

Section  1160— Labor  authorization 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  provides  an  authorization 
of  $25,000,000  to  pay  for  title  V  labor  pro- 
tection payments  that  accrue  prior  to  the 
repeal  of  title  V. 

Senate  Amendment 

Basically,  the  same  as  the  Hou.se  bill. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill. 

Section  1161— Light  density  rail  service 

House  Bill 

No  comparable  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  encourage 
purchasers  of  property  to  assume  operating 
responsibilities  over  all  associated  branch- 
lines  which  are  financially  viable. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  negotiate  for  and  execute  the  transfer 
of  any  lines  designated  by  Conrail  as  not 
necessary  to  achieve  profitability  as  defined 
in  section  412-12  of  this  subtitle.  Conrail 
shall  make  such  a  determination  on  any  line 
within  thirty  days  of  such  request  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  not  with- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  412-12 
from  the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary 
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may  negotiate  and  execute  a  transfer  of  the 
following  classification  of  lines: 

(1)  Any  Conrail  lines  subject  to  abandon- 
ment. 

(2)  Rail  properties  located  in  the  States  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

(3)  Branch  lines  identified  by  Conrail  as 
not  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  profit 
ability  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sul>section  (d)  provides  that  all  lines  are 
subject  to  a  transfer  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 412-15  of  this  Chapter  for  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  can  be  transferred  to 
states  or  shippers  or  any  combination  free 
of  the  Rail  Common  Carrier  Status  under 
the  requirements  of  Subtitle  IV  of  Title  49 
United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  compensation 
for  the  transfer  of  these  properties  may  be 
for  a  nominal  consideration  if  justified  by 
the  public  benefit.  Further,  this  subsection 
frees  a  noncarrier  entity  purchaser  from 
regulatory  authority  under  Subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  generally  fol- 
lows the  Senate  provision.  The  reference  to 
abandonments  in  subsection  (a)  is  clarified 
to  indicate  that  the  provision  applies  to 
abandonments  other  than  those  subject  to 
section  308.  A  provision  is  also  incorporated 
to  permit  a  credit  against  the  purchase  price 
for  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  negotia- 
tions for  purchase  of  rail  properties  which 
are  subsequently  purchased  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  An  equi- 
table division  of  joint  rates  for  through 
routes  is  required. 

Section  1162— Rehabilitation  and 

improvement  financing 

House  BiU 

The  House  bill  limits  funding  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  at  a  $6.5  million  level. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  limit  the  funding 
for  this  program.  Instead  it  provides  that 
the  rail  lines  of  carriers  in  bankruptcy,  such 
as  the  Milwaukee  Road  and  Rock  Island 
Railroads,  be  given  the  highest  priority  for 
rail  rehabilitation  and  improvement  financ- 
ing. It  also  allows  purchasers  of  Conrail 
lines  to  be  eligible  for  funding. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  House  recedes  on  its  provision  which 
limits  funding  for  this  program.  The  confer- 
ees adopt  the  Senate  Amendment  with  the 
addition  of  a  provision  providing  the  same 
high  priority  for  the  St.  Louis  Rail  Gateway 
Project. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  restructur- 
ing the  rail  freight  network  in  the  St.  Louis 
Rail  Gateway  is  a  high  priority,  necessary 
to  increase  terminal  capacity  and  to  meet 
the  growing  traffic  demand. 

Since  terminal  congestion  is  one  of  the 
major  deterrents  to  profitability  for  rail- 
roads, it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  reserve 
$50  million  of  preference  share  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1982  of  the  available  authoriza- 
tion, for  the  restructuring  project  in  the  St. 
Louis  Rail  Gateway. 

Section  1163— Northeast  Corridor  cost 

dispute 

House  Bill 

The  House  Bill  provided  a  means  to  re- 
solve outstanding  cost  disputes  on  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  would  require  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunision  (ICC)  to  deter- 


mine an  appropriate  costing  methodology 
for  allocation  of  Northeast  Corridor  cosUs 
resulting  from  commuter  operations  within 
120  days  of  the  effective  date,  unless  the  in- 
volved parties  otherwise  agree  on  a  method- 
ology by  that  date.  The  Commission  is  to 
consider  all  relevant  factors,  including  exist- 
ing statutory  standards.  The  Commission  al- 
ready has  the  jurisdiction  to  decide  this  dis- 
pute, but  no  party  has  previously  invoked 
its  jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  would  require  the  ICC  to 
determine  a  fair  and  equitable  costing  meth- 
odology for  compensation  to  Amtrak  by 
Conrail  for  freight  operations  over  the 
Northeast  Corridor  within  120  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  unless  the  parties 
otherwise  agree  by  that  date.  In  making  its 
determination,  the  ICC  is  to  consider  the  in- 
dustry-wide average  compensation  for 
freight  trackage  rights  and  any  additional 
costs  associated  with  high-speed  service  pro- 
vided over  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  any  de- 
termination by  the  ICC  would  be  effective 
only  for  the  future  (or  if  the  parties  reach 
an  agreement,  only  since  the  date  agreed  by 
the  parties).  Any  such  determination  by  the 
ICC  (or  agreement  by  the  parties)  shall  not 
apply  retroactively  (or  before  the  date 
agreed  by  the  parties).  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  settle  the  past  disputes  with  no  money 
changing  hands,  and  to  resolve  the  disputes 
for  the  future. 

Subsection  (c)  clarifies  that  this  section 
would  not  preclude  the  involved  parties 
from  agreeing  on  different  cost  allocation 
methodologies  in  the  future. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  the  ICC  determina- 
tions pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  final  and 
non-reviewable. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  Amendment  provided  for  sep- 
arate procedures  to  resolve  the  commuter 
and  freight  cost  disputes  on  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  The  procedures  were  similar  to 
those  in  the  House  Bill.  However,  the  proce- 
dure for  resolving  the  commuter  cost  dis- 
pute was  not  limited  to  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  substitute  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Section  1164— Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  has  two  provisions  affect- 
ing the  D&H  by  requiring  it  to  pay  its  debt 
to  the  federal  government  and  by  requiring 
that  its  trackage  rights  not  be  transferred. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  allowed  the  Secretary  to 
expand  the  present  trackage  rights  of  the 
D&H. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  conference  substitute  provides  an  ex- 
pedited review  and  decision  process  for  the 
application  to  acquire  the  D&H  Railroad. 
The  expedited  procedures  are  necessary 
given  the  present  cash  position  of  the  carri- 
er. A  prospective  purchaser,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  make  investments  in  the  D&H 
when  it  has  no  assurance  it  will  be  able  to 
acquire  and  control  the  property.  This 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  transaction 
can  occur  within  180  days. 

A  similar  provision  is  included  in  the  con- 
ference sul)stitute  for  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad. 

It  would  also  permit  the  same  treatment 
of  existing  D&H  debt  as  will  be  accorded 
the  Conrail  debt  in  the  pending  bill  only  if 
there  is  an  agreement  to  purchase. 


The  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to  re- 
capitalize the  debt  structure  and  make  the 
new  securities  junior  to  the  securities  issued 
by  a  prosp>ective  purchaser. 

Such   an   amendment  would   insure   that 
sufficient  working  capital  would  be  available 
under  the  new  ownership. 
Section  1165— Intercity  passenger  service 
employees 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  has  no  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  Amtrak 
to  establish  new  positions  not  fewer  in 
numl>er  than  the  equivalent  number  of  full- 
time  Conrail  positions  devoted  to  N.E.  Corri- 
dor intercity  passenger  operations.  Any  em- 
ployee transferred  to  Amtrak  is  separated 
from  employment  with  Conrail. 
Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
Conrail's  intercity  passenger  employees  will 
be  transferred  by  January  1.  1983.  Amtrak, 
Amtrak  Commuter  and  the  Corporation  will 
negotiate  for  the  right  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger employees  to  move  from  any  of  these 
services  to  another  once  every  six  months. 
The  work  force  of  each  of  these  services  will 
not  be  increased  by  the  ability  of  an  em- 
ployee to  move  from  one  service  to  another. 
An  employee  with  less  seniority  will  be  fur- 
loughed  when  an  employee  with  more  se- 
niority moves  back  into  that  particular  work 
force. 

Section  1166— Trackage  rights 
House  Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  bill  allows  trackage  rights  in 
Philadelphia  to  be  expanded. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  Conference  substitute  modifies  sub- 
stantially the  Senate  provision.  The  Confer- 
ees expect  the  Corporation  to  negotiate 
with  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Railroad 
for  trackage  rights.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  eight  months  on  the  progress  of  such 
negotiations. 

Although    the    conferees   are   concerned 
that  Conrail  not  lose  its  own  traffic  to  other 
carriers  to  its  competitive  disadvantage,  the 
Conferees  fully  expect  Conrail  to  agree  to 
trackage  rights  for  reasonable  compensation 
for  traffic  that  would  otherwise  not  move 
through  the  Philadelphia  Port.  For  exam- 
ple, certain  traffic  which  is  located  on  the 
D&H  and  does  not  presently  move  through 
Philadelphia  would  do  so  if  trackage  rights 
were  granted  to  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line. 
Section  1167— Technical  amendments 
House  Bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  bill  effects  certain  technical 
amendments.  Subsection  (a)  amends  section 
303  of  the  3-R  Act  to  eliminate  Conrail  se- 
curities as  a  payment  medium  in  the  valu- 
ation proceedings  before  the  Special  Court. 
This  amendment  is  necessitated  by  section 
416-6  which  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  receive,  and  may  vote,  such  securities. 
Any  remaining  obligation  of  the  United 
States  under  the  3-R  Act  will  be  satisfied  in 
cash,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  initial 
settlements  in  the  valuation  proceedings. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  securities 
conveyed  to  the  Secretary  under  section 
416-6  shall  be  deemed  to  be  without  value. 
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unless  the  Special  Court  determines  other- 
wise. The  intent  of  this  subsection  is  to 
ensure  that  no  transferor  under  the  Region- 
al Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  receives 
more  than  the  constitutional  minimum 
value  of  the  properties  conveyed. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Cleric  of  the 
Special  Court  to  convey  to  the  Secretary, 
within  ten  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation,  the  common  stock  and  series 
B  preferred  stocl(  of  Conrail  which  are  on 
deposit  with  the  clerk.  These  securities  were 
originally  intended  to  ser\'e  as  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  properties  conveyed  under 
the  3-R  Act  to  Conrail.  However,  as  a  result 
of  Conrail  s  poor  financial  performance 
those  securities  are  without  value.  The 
rights  of  the  transferor  railroads  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  for  the  assets  which 
they  conveyed  to  Conrail  are  adequately  se- 
cured by  certificates  of  value.  Any  claim 
against  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
conveyance  of  Conrail  securities  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  would  be  litigated 
in  the  Sisecial  Court  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  voting  rights  with  respect  to  the  se- 
curities obtained  under  subsection  (a)  or  by 
other  means,  such  as  settling  the  claims  of 
transferors  arising  from  the  transfer  of  rail 
properties  to  Conrail  in  1976. 

Conference  Substitute 

House  recedes. 

Section  1168— Applicability  of  other  laws 
House  Bill 

No  comparable  provisions. 

Senate  Amendment  ' 

The  Senate  amendment  exempts  actions 
taken  under  the  authority  of  the  bill  from 
the  application  of  several  laws  which  were 
not  designed  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  in  mind,  or  the  literal  application  of 
which  would  necessitate  extensive  delays  in 
the  transfer  process.  For  instance,  exception 
from  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  en- 
sures prompt  action,  as  well  as  confidential- 
ity of  initial  discussions  over  terms  of  sale, 
and  avoids  legal  pitfalls  associated  with  al- 
leged procedural  defects. 

An  exception  to  section  102(2)(C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(NEPA)  is  also  necessary.  It  is  the  objective 
of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
rail  service  in  the  northeast  and  the  preven- 
tion of  significant  diversion  of  traffic  to  the 
highways  which  may  have  a  direct  adverse 
impact  on  the  human  environment  in  the 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  formal  compli- 
ance with  requirements  for  impact  state- 
ments and  judicial  review  could  lengthen 
the  transfer  process  and  could  result  in  seri- 
ous deterioration  of  traffic  levels  as  funding 
is  exhausted  and  service  levels  deteriorate. 
Thus,  in  this  case  it  appears  that  olwervance 
of  the  NEPA  procedures  would  promote  a 
result  inconsistent  with  its  purposes.  Ex- 
emptions from  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1966  and  Section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 
are  included  for  the  same  reasons— to  avoid 
lengthy  delays  in  the  transfer  process. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  Amendment  but  deletes  exemption 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Section  1169— Effective  date 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  provides  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  is  Octol)er  1,  1981. 


Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  is  the  date  of  enactment. 
Conference  Substitute 
House  recedes. 

Alaska  Railroad  revolving  fund 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  provides  that  no  funding 
shall  be  authorized  for  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Revolving  Fund  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
and  1984. 

Senate  Amendment 
No  similar  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  House  recedes. 

Insurance  coverage 
House  Bill 

This  section  affirms  Congress'  intent  that 
any  railroad  in  reorganization  or  a  successor 
corporation  which  has  acknowledged  cer- 
tain insurance  payments  as  obligations  of 
the  railroad  or  which  was  under  order  of  its 
reorganization  court  to  continue  these  in- 
surance programs  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
conclusively  acknowledged  that  the  cost  of 
such  continued  coverage  constitute  valid 
preconveyance  administrative  obligations  of 
such  railroad  in  reorganization. 
Senate  Amendment 
No  similar  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
House  recedes. 

Loan  guarantees 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amends  Section  511  of  the 
4R  Act  by  adding  a  new  sut>section  (o).  This 
new  suk>section  requires  the  Secretary  to 
guarantee  obligations  of  Conrail's  commut- 
er subsidiary  and  commuter  service  prior  to 
initial  reimbursement  by  the  commuter 
agencies  and  to  cover  any  subsequent  cash 
flow  problems  arising  from  delayed  reim- 
bursements from  commuter  agencies.  The 
aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount  of  obli- 
gations guaranteed  under  this  subsection 
cannot  exceed  $50  million. 

The  Committee  notes  it  has  not  adopted 
the  Administration  proposal  to  provide  low 
interest  loans  for  potential  purchasers  of 
Conrail  frieght  lines.  However,  these  loan 
funds  are  vitally  important  to  other  parts  of 
the  country.  For  example,  the  Committee 
recognizes  that  restructuring  the  rail 
freight  network  in  the  St.  Louis  Rail  Gate- 
way is  a  high  priority,  necessary  to  increase 
terminal  capacity  and  to  meet  the  growing 
traffic  demand. 

The  St.  Louis  Gateway  is  the  nation's 
second  largest,  with  some  60  rail  yards  and 
with  more  than  two  million  rail  cars  passing 
through  each  year.  The  number  of  rail  cars 
passing  through  is  expected  to  double  by 
the  year  2000.  The  Committee  supports  the 
restructuring  project  aimed  at  reducing 
chronic  rail  freight  traffic  bottlenecks  and 
improving  the  capacity  of  this  national  rail 
freight  hub  to  handle  the  steadily  growing 
volume.  Federal  funding  assistance  for  this 
project  is  crucial,  and  the  Committee  directs 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  to  give 
high  priority  consideration  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  project  can  proceed. 

Senate  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  does  not 
modify  section  511  of  the  4R  Act. 


SUBTITUE  r— AMTRAK 

Section  1170-Short  title 

House  Bill  « 

The  House  bill  provided  that  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak  Improvement  Act 
of  1981". 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  this 
legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981". 

Conference  Sub-stitute 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
this  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak 
Improvement  Act  of  1981". 

Section  1171— Findings 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  added  new  findings  to  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  reflect  the  es- 
tablishment of  Amtrak  Commuter. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  abbreviated  the 
findings  under  section  101  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  highlight  the  basis  for 
this  legislation,  which  envisioned  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  Federal  funding  for 
Amtrak.  Under  subsection  (a).  Congress 
finds  the  need  for  a  cost-efficient  and 
energy-efficient  intercity  rail  passenger 
service,  which  can  help  to  alleviate  the  over- 
crowding of  airways  and  highways  and  can 
add  to  the  alternatives  for  convenient  trans- 
portation, to  the  extent  that  funds  are 
available  to  do  so.  References  made  under 
current  law  to  the  es.sentiality  of  a  national 
rail  passenger  system  as  a  significant  asset 
in  time  of  national  emergency  or  energy 
shortage  and  to  the  need  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  such  purposes  were  delet- 
ed. 

Congress  further  finds  under  subsection 
(b)  the  need  for  cooperation  among  all  in- 
terested parties,  including  Amtrak,  the  op- 
erating railroads,  labor,  and  the  state  and 
local  authorities  so  as  to  secure  a  rail  pas- 
senger system  justifying  continued  funding. 
Certain  other  findings  under  current  law  re- 
lating to  inadequately  defined  goals,  prob- 
lems with  state-subsidized  service,  and  diffi- 
culties with  the  operating  railroads  were  de- 
leted. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  essentially 
combines  the  provisions  from  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  1172— Additional  goals  for  Amtrak 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  established  the  following 
additional  goals  for  the  Corp>oration: 

( 1 )  Improvement  in  the  number  of  passen- 
ger miles  generated  systemwide  per  dollar 
of  federal  investment; 

(2)  reduction  in  the  cost  of  long-distance 
service; 

(3)  elimination  of  the  deficit  in  the  food 
and  beverage  o[)eration; 

(4)  improvements  in  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency; 

(5)  improvement  in  the  "on-time"  per- 
formance of  all  trains  operated  by  the  Cor- 
poration; 

(6)  development  of  service  on  rai!  corri- 
dors: 

(7)  increases  in  the  nationwide  average 
speed  of  trains  operated  by  the  Corporation; 

(8)  improvement  of  the  ratio  of  revenues 
to  operating  expenses;  and 

(9)  certain  other  goals  for  Amtrak  to  re- 
flect the  establishment  of  Amtrak  Commut- 
er. 
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Senate  Amendment 


The  Senate  amendment  expanded  the 
goals  set  forth  In  section  102  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  to  reflect  the  need 
for  Amtrak  to  take  such  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  improve  performance  and  decrease 
Federal  spending.  Specifically,  Amtrak 
would  be  encouraged  to  maintain  a  fare 
policy  on  each  route  which  would  minimize 
Federal  subsidy;  to  reduce  management 
costs  and  increase  labor  productivity;  to 
reduce  losses  on  food  service  and  increase 
revenues  on  mail  service;  and  to  ensure  that 
trains  arrive  within  15  minutes  of  their 
scheduled  times  and  that  they  adhere  to  a 
systemwide  average  speed  of  at  least  55 
miles  per  hour.  With  respect  to  Amtrak's  at- 
tainment of  a  certain  revenue-to-cost  ratio, 
this  legislation  would  make  the  ratio  under 
current  law  more  stringent  and  include  it  as 
a  mandate  under  section  15  of  this  Act 
rather  than  as  a  goal  under  this  section. 

This  section  also  emphasized  the  need  for 
State,  regional  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector  to  share  in  the  costs  of 
rail  passenger  service,  including  the  oper- 
ation of  stations.  The  goal  was  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  for  Amtrak. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing goals  from  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment: 

(1)  exercise  of  Amtrak's  best  business 
judgment'  in  minimizing  Federal  subsidies; 

(2)  encouragement  of  non-Federal  funding 
of  rail  passenger  ser%ice; 

(3)  improvement  in  the  number  of  passen- 
ger miles  generated  by  Amtrak's  system  per 
dollar  of  Federal  funding; 

(4)  elimination  of  the  deficit  in  Amtrak's 
food  and  beverage  operation; 

(5)  improvements  in  Amtrak's  productivi- 
ty and  efficiency; 

(6)  improvement  in  Amtrak's  on-time  per- 
formance: 

(7)  development  of  rail  passenger  corri- 
dors; 

(8)  increase  in  the  nationwide  average 
speed  of  Amtrak  trains; 

(9)  improved  coordination  of  intercity  and 
commuter  rail  services  on  the  Northeast 
Corridor:  and 

(10)  maximization  of  Amtrak's  resources 
and  increase  in  revenues  and  decrease  in 
Federal  subsidies. 

Section  1173— Definitions 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  added  several  definitions 
to  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Amtrak  Commuter 
Services  Corporation. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  defi- 
nition of  basic  system  in  section  103  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  include  those 
changes  made  in  the  system  pursuant  to 
this  legislation.  The  amendment  added  two 
definitions  which  are  important  to  the  labor 
protection  provisions  under  section  14  of 
this  bill:  the  term  "deprived  of  employ- 
ment"  was  defined  as  a  condition  which  re- 
sults when  service  is  discontinued  and  an 
Amtrak  employee  is  unable  to  obtain  reem- 
ployment: and  the  term  "year  of  completed 
service"  was  defined  as  a  12-month  period 
during  which  compensation  is  credited. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with 
clarifying  amendments. 


Section  1174— Changes  in  Board  of 
Directors 
House  Bill 

The  Hoase  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  543(a) 
by  removing  the  authority  for  the  existing 
board  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
the  new  board.  This  section  provided  that 
the  new  board  shall  have  eleven  members. 

This  section  also  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  President  of 
the  Corporation  shall  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  board. 

Under  this  section,  the  President  would 
appoint  a  total  of  seven  members  of  the 
board  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  one  to  be  selected  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  each  of  the  following  groups: 

(a)  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  or  its 
successor: 

(b)  the  National  Governors'  Association; 

(c)  the  business  community: 

(d)  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers  or  its  successor; 

(e)  organizations  representing  users  of 
commuter  services  operated  by  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(f)  organizations  representing  the  elderly; 
and 

(g)  the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

This  section  also  provided  that  two  indi- 
viduals representing  commuter  agencies 
shall  be  members  of  the  board.  Prior  to  the 
initiation  of  service  by  Amtrak  Commuter, 
the  two  commuter  representatives  on  the 
board  shall  be  chosen  by  commuter  agencies 
whose  service  is  operated  by  either  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  or  Conrail  Com- 
muter Corporation.  Once  the  Amtrak  Com- 
muter has  begun  providing  service,  two 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  by 
those  commuter  agencies  for  which  Amtrak 
Commuter  provides  service  or  those  com- 
muter agencies  which  operate  service  over 
properties  owned  by  the  Corporation  or 
Amtrak  Commuter. 

This  section  provided  that  presidential  ap- 
pointments to  the  board  shall  serve  terms  of 
four  years  and  that  not  more  than  four  of 
the  presidential  appointees  shall  be  from 
the  same  political  party.  Representatives  of 
the  commuter  agencies  who  serve  on  the 
board  shall  serve  terms  of  two  years. 

This  section  provided  that  six  members  of 
the  board  constitute  a  quorum  and  that  no 
one  other  than  a  member  of  the  board  ser\'- 
ing  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  act 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  meetings  of  the 
board. 

This  section  also  provided  that  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  current  members  of  the 
board  shall  terminate  upon  enactment  of 
this  act  and  that  such  members  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  for  not  more  than  90  days 
during  which  time  the  President  shall  ap- 
point new  members  to  the  board.  If,  for 
whatever  reasons,  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
board  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  his  appointments  to  the  board 
within  the  time  provided,  the  President  of 
Amtrak  shall  fill  such  vacancy  with  whom- 
ever he  chooses,  provided  that  any  individ- 
ual appointed  by  the  President  of  Amtrak 
shall  serve  only  as  long  as  it  takes  for  the 
President  to  make  his  appointments. 

Under  this  section,  the  President  of  the 
Corporation  shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  provision  amended  section 
303(a)(4)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
to  mandate  that  the  President,  in  appoint- 
ing eight  members  to  the  Amtrak  Board  of 


Directors,  would  choose  out  of  the  eight  at 
least  one  member  to  be  a  States'  representa- 
tive, in  view  of  the  increased  importance  of 
the  state  and  local  role  in  the  provision  of 
rail  passenger  service  anticipated  by  the  leg- 
islation, and  one  to  serve  as  a  commuter 
representative. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  section  represents  a  compromise  of 
the  two  provisions  by  establishing  that  the 
Amtrak  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of 
nine  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  ex  of- 
ficio, who  may  be  represented  by  any  one  of 
three  statutorily  designated  individuals; 

(2)  the  President  of  Amtrak,  who  is  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board: 

(3)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent—one from  a  list  representing  rail  labor; 
one  of  the  governors  of  the  states  interested 
in  rail  transportation  or  his  representative: 
one  from  the  business  community,  who  has 
an  interest  in  rail  transportation:  and  two 
members  selected  from  lists  submitted  by 
the  commuter  authorities,  depending  upon 
the  entities  operating  the  commuter  service; 
and 

(4)  two  representatives  of  the  preferred 
stockholder,  which  under  the  Conference 
substitute  is  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Presidential  appiointees  shall  serve 
four-year  terms,  and  not  more  than  two  of 
such  members  chosen  from  rail  labor,  the 
governors,  and  the  business  community,  can 
l>e  from  the  same  political  party.  The  com- 
muter representative  shall  serve  for  two 
years. 

This  provision  also  includes  certain  other 
requirements  relating  to  meml)er  selection. 
Specifically,  the  terms  of  the  present  Board 
are  to  expire  October  1,  1981.  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation.  However,  the  cur- 
rent members  are  to  continue  serving  until 
the  Presidential  appointees  are  selected.  If 
such  apfxjintments  do  not  occur  within  90 
days,  the  President  of  Amtrak  may  fill  any 
vacancy  with  whomever  he  chooses  until  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

Section  117S— Financing  of  the  Corporation 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  made  significant 
changes  in  the  financial  structure  of 
Amtrak.  It  amended  section  304  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  preferred  stock  by  Amtrak  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  better  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interest  and  invest- 
ment in  Amtrak  in  the  event  of  liquidation. 
Specifically,  new  subsection  (c)  would  re- 
quire such  issuance  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtain- 
ing further  Federal  funds.  Certain  preferred 
stock  would  have  to  be  issued  by  February 
1.  1982,  and  be  equal  to  past  capital  grants 
made  to  Amtrak  through  fiscal  1981. 

With  respect  to  future  operating  and  cap- 
ita] grants,  Amtrak  would  be  mandated  to 
issue  such  stock  within  30  days  of  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  quarter.  There  would  be  no  re- 
strictions on  the  amount  of  stock  held  by 
the  Federal  Government  nor  on  its  redemp- 
tion rights. 

As  under  current  law,  the  preferred  stock 
would  have  liquidation  preference  over 
conunon  stock.  This  section  would  further 
provide  under  new  subsection  (d)  that  while 
Amtrak  would  still  be  able  to  issue  various 
non-voting  certificates  of  indebtedness,  no 
such   obligation   could   have   a   liquidation 
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preference  higher  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's outstanding  preferred  stock  nor 
could  it  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  Amtrak 
property  without  the  permission  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Under  sulxsection  (e).  Amtrak  stockhold- 
ers would  continue  to  have  inspection  rights 
without  respect  to  the  amount  of  stock 
held.  Also,  preferred  stock  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  issuance  fees  or  taxes  unless 
Congress  otherwise  specifies. 

Conference  SulKtitute 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Section  1176— Charges  for  Customs  and 

Immigration  Service 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  545  to 
exempt  the  Corporation  from  the  payment 
of  fees  to  the  federal  customs  and  immigra- 
tions services  for  'on-board"  inspection  of 
rail  passengers  crossing  international 
boundaries. 

Senate  Amendment 
The    Senate    amendment    contained    no 
similar  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

Section  1177— Food  and  beverage  service 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  545  and 
45  U.S.C.  565(e)  to  direct  the  Corporation  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  in  its  food  and  bever- 
age services  by  September  30.  1982.  Begin- 
ning October  1.  1982  this  section  provided 
that  the  Corporation  shall  not  operate  "on- 
board" food  and  beverage  service  unless  rev- 
enues cover  costs.  Amtrak  would  be  allowed 
to  contract  out  for  food  and  beverage  serv- 
ices in  order  to  reduce  the  associated  costs. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  listed  as  a  goal 
the  reduction  of  losses  associated  with  food 
and  beverage  service. 

Conference  Substitute 
In  addition  to  the  general  Senate  goal,  the 
Conference    substitute    adopts    the    House 
provision  with  an  amendment  providing  for 
computation  of  losses  on  an  annual  rather 
than  a  quarterly  basis.  With  respect  to  the 
provision  allowing  contracting  out  for  food 
and  beverage  services,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  Amtrak  report  to  Congress  as 
to  other  areas  of  its  operation  where  savings 
could  be  realized  through  contracting  out. 
Section  1178— Applicability 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  546  by 
exempting  the  Corporation  from  the  pay- 
ment of  state  and  local  taxes  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes. 
This  provision  is  estimated  to  save  Amtrak 
$14.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  exempted  Amtrak 
from  future  payment  of  certain  state  and 
local  sales  and  property  taxes,  which  it  has 
been  paying.  Specifically.  Amtrak  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  any  further  taxes  based 
on  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  per- 
sonal property,  such  as  equipment,  or  on 
the  improvement  of  leal  property,  made  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  rail  passen- 
ger service.  It  is  expected  that  this  exemp- 
tion would  provide  a  reduction  of  $6.5  mil- 
lion in  Amtrak's  costs  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 


This  section  also  exempted  Amtrak  from 
state  and  local  full  crew  laws,  which  require 
that  a  specified  minimum  crew  be  employed 
on  passenger  trains  operated  in  various 
states.  Such  an  exemption  would  allow 
Amtrak  to  reduce  surplus  personnel  which 
now  cost  Amtrak  approximately  one-half  of 
a  million  dollars  annually. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  and  local  tax  exemption. 
The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  and  local  full  crew  law 
exemption. 

Section  1179— Sanctions 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  amended  section  404  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  provide  that 
any  change  in  the  basic  system  made  by 
Amtrak  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court. 
Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
307  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to 
enable  Amtrak  to  make  changes  in  its  serv- 
ice subject  only  to  court  review  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  United  States  Attorney  General. 
In  the  past.  Amtrak  has  been  hampered  in 
its  efforts  to  discontinue  routes  by  a  multi- 
tude of  court  actions  for  injunctive  relief. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Section  1 180— Elimination  of  unnecessary 

reports 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amended  section  308  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  relieve 
Amtrak  of  its  obligations  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  monthly  reports  on  revenues  and 
expenses  attributable  to  each  operating  rail- 
road over  which  Amtrak  service  is  provided. 
It  also  would  eliminate  thp  requirement 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  Amtrak. 
Neither  of  these  reporting  requirements  is 
necessary. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  identical  to 
the  House  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

Section  1181— Facility  and  service 
agreements 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  section 
401(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
which  provides  that,  except  for  auto-ferry 
service,  no  railroad  or  any  other  person  may 
provide  intercity  rail  passenger  service  over 
a  route  over  which  Amtrak  is  operating, 
unless  given  consent  by  Amtrak.  This 
amendment  should  be  considered  together 
with  section  17  of  the  legislation,  which  en- 
courages private  entities  to  undertake  rail 
passenger  service. 

Under  section  402(g)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act,  Amtrak  was  required  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981.  to  enter  into  an  industrywide 
contract  with  other  rail  carriers  for  the  op- 
eration of  special  and  charter  trains.  This 
section  would  eliminate  such  requirement, 
which  has  not  been  met.  Separate  contracts 
with  individual  railroads  still  could  be  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  such  special 
service. 


Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  to  section  402(a)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  specifying  that  any 
contracU  negotiated  between  Amtrak  and 
the  railroads  under  that  section  shall  in- 
clude a  penalty  for  untimely  performance. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  a 
rail  carrier  which  commences  intercity  pas- 
senger or  auto-ferry  service  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act 
of  1981  is  authorized  to  establish,  discon- 
tinue or  change  such  routes  and  service  as 
well  as  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates  as 
it  deems  necessary. 

It  is  the  further  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  if  any  rail  carrier  operating  such  pas- 
senger or  auto  ferry  service,  discontinues 
such  service  no  other  rail  carrier  shall  be  re- 
quired to  continue  to  provide  such  service. 
Section  1182— State-supported  services 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  563(b> 
to  eliminate  the  deadline  for  a  state  to 
submit  an  application  for  the  initiation  of 
403(b)  service. 

Under  this  section,  a  state  would  pay  60 
percent  of  the  short-term  avoidable  loss  of 
403(b)  service  in  the  first  year  of  operation 
and  80  percent  of  the  short-term  avoidable 
loss  in  each  year  of  operation  thereafter. 

This  section  eliminated  the  technical  as- 
sistance panels  and  provides  instead  that 
the  Corporation  shall  conduct  a  preliminary 
evaluation  of  the  market  potential  of  serv- 
ice a  state  proposes  to  operate  under  subsec- 
tion 403(b).  This  section  further  provides 
that  proposed  service  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  operation  under  subsection  403(b)  unless 
it  is  reasonably  expected  that  revenues  from 
such  service  will  cover  30  percent  of  the 
costs,  with  the  states  contribution  not  In- 
cluded. 

Under  this  section,  the  Corporation  could 
agree  to  provide  403(b)  service  on  a  route 
that  is  not  expected  to  achieve  this  mini- 
mum level  of  performance  if  the  state 
agrees  in  advance  to  pay  the  annual  loss.  If 
the  Corporation  and  a  state  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  and  the  service  actually  does 
achieve  the  minimum  level  of  performance, 
this  section  provides  that  the  Corporation 
shall  reimburse  the  state  for  the  difference 
between  the  annual  loss  of  such  service  and 
the  appropriate  percentage  of  short-term 
avoidable  loss  the  state  would  have  other- 
wise paid. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  agree  to  provide  service  under  sub- 
section 403(b)  if: 

(a)  such  service  is  projected  to  achieve  the 
minimum  level  of  performance  specified 
above;  and 

(b)  sufficient  resources  are  available  to 
the  Corporation. 

Under  this  section,  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide 403(b)  service  could  be  renewed  for  one 
or  more  additional  terms  of  not  more  than 
two  years,  provided  that  an  agreement  shall 
not  be  renewed  for  a  train  that  fails  to  meet 
the  minimum  level  of  performance  unless 
the  state  agrees  to  pay  the  annual  loss. 

This  section  further  provided  that  the 
Corporation  shall  consult  with  a  state  at 
least  90  days  before  a  fare  increase  affecting 
403(b)  service  is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  If 
any  state  objects  to  the  fare  increase  within 
30  days  from  the  date  of  such  service  will 
cover  30  percent  of  the  costs,  with  the 
state's  contribution  not  included. 

Under  this  section,  the  Corporation  could 
agree  to  provide  403(b)  service  on  a  route 
that  is  not  expected  to  achieve  this  mini- 
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mum  level  of  performance  if  the  state 
agrees  in  advance  to  pay  the  annual  loss.  If 
the  Corporation  and  a  state  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  and  the  service  actually  does 
achieve  the  minimum  level  of  performance, 
this  section  provided  that  the  Corporation 
shall  reimburse  the  state  for  the  difference 
between  the  annual  loss  of  such  service  and 
the  appropriate  percentage  of  short-term 
avoidable  loss  the  state  would  have  other- 
wise paid. 

This  section  provided  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  agree  to  provide  service  under  sub- 
section 403(b)  if: 

(a)  such  service  is  projected  to  achieve  the 
minimum  level  of  performance  specified 
above:  and  t 

(b)  sufficient  resources  are  available  to 
the  Corporation. 

Under  this  section,  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide 403(b)  service  could  be  renewed  for  one 
or  more  additional  terms  of  not  more  than 
two  years,  provided  that  an  agreement  shall 
not  be  renewed  for  a  train  that  fails  to  meet 
the  minimum  level  of  performance  unless 
the  state  agrees  to  pay  the  annual  loss. 

This  section  further  provided  that  the 
Corporation  shall  consult  with  a  sUte  at 
least  90  days  before  a  fare  increase  affecting 
403(b)  service  is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  If 
any  state  objects  to  the  fare  increase  within 
30  days  from  the  date  of  notification,  this 
section  provided  for  a  delay  in  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  fare  increase  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  to  give  the  state  an  opportu- 
nity to  recommend  ways  to  reduce  costs  in 
order  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  fare  increase.  At  the  end  of  the  ex- 
tended period,  the  Corporation  shall  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  the  fare  increase 
should  take  effect  in  whole  or  in  part, 
taking  into  consideration  the  state's  recom- 
mendation. 

Under  this  section,  the  states  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
Corporation  in  the  development  of  a  defini- 
tion of  short-term  avoidable  loss  and  associ- 
ated capital  costs. 

This  section  also  provided  that  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  expend  at  least  one  but  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  revenues  gener- 
ated by  403(b)  sei-vicc  in  the  advertisement 
locally  of  such  service. 

This  section  further  stated  that  the  provi- 
sion for  state  payments  contained  in  this 
section  shall  apply  to  existing  403(b)  service 
at  the  time  agreements  for  such  service  are 
renewed. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
403  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act. 

Section  403  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  provides  that  Amtrak  shall  operate  ad- 
ditional service  if  a  State,  local,  or  regional 
government  agrees  to  share  in  the  associ- 
ated costs.  Specifically,  such  non-Pederal 
entity  must  agree  to  cover  20  percent  of  the 
solely  related  costs  (interpreted  to  mean 
avoidable  losses)  in  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, 35  percent  in  the  second  year,  and  50 
percent  each  year  thereafter.  The  state  or 
locality  also  must  agree  to  cover  50  percent 
of  the  capital  costs. 

This  section  made  no  changes  with  re- 
spect to  existing  contracts  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  cost -sharing  arrangement  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
However,  this  legislation  would  add  a  new 
section  403a  to  cover  future  such  agree- 
ments. 

Section  403a  is  different  from  the  current 
program  in  several  respects.  First,  a  private 
party  would  be  able  to  fund  rail  passenger 
service  in  addition  to  the  states  and  local- 


ities. Also,  such  cost-sharing  agreements 
could  be  entered  into  for  retention  of  exist- 
ing service  as  well  as  for  new  service  in 
order  to  ensure  the  opportunity  for  continu- 
ing service  which  Amtrak  might  otherwise 
have  to  discontinue.  In  addition.  Amtrak 
would  not  have  to  enter  into  these  agree- 
ments and  could  require  that  the  non-feder- 
al funding  source  cover  more  than  the  per- 
centages of  operating  loss  heretofore  men- 
tioned. Finally,  this  section  would  eliminate 
the  period  for  filing  applications  with 
Amtrak.  the  technical  assistance  panels  now 
convened  to  review  applications,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  Amtrak  notify  a  state  of  a 
fare  increase  on  one  of  its  subsidized  routes. 
It  is  expected  that  these  changes  in  the 
current  program  would  encourage  expanded 
non-federal  funding  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. At  the  same  time,  this  section  would 
ensure  that  Amtrak  share  in  the  costs  of  op- 
erating such  service  only  to  the  extent  that 
its  funding  level  allows. 

This  section  also  amended  section  403  re- 
lating to  commuter  rail  service  which 
Amtrak  is  required  to  operate.  Effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  provisions  under  .subsection 
(d)  mandating  that  Amtrak  operate  certain 
commuter  rail  service  at  reduced  fares 
would  be  repealed  since  the  current  law 
does  not  require  operation  after  such  date. 

With  respect  to  any  future  commuter 
services  operated  by  Amtrak,  new  section 
403a(c)  provided  that  Amtrak  only  would 
operate  such  service  if  it  is  reimbursed  for 
100  percent  of  the  associated  avoidable 
losses  and  such  other  amounts  as  the 
Amtrak  Board  of  Directors  determines 
would  contribute  to  the  costs  of  providing 
intercity  rail  passenger  service.  This  amend- 
ment would  help  to  minimize  Amtrak's 
losse.«.  given  the  funding  level  provided  in 
this  legislation. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  Conference  sulKtitute  adopts  certain 
Senate  provisions,  and  amendments  reflect- 
ing the  House  provisions.  A  non-Federal 
entity  could  offer  to  fund  rail  passenger 
service.  Amtrak  would  have  the  discretion 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  operate  such 
service.  Such  entity  would  have  to  agree  to 
pay  45%  of  the  short-term  avoidable  losses 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  and  65%  in  the 
second  year  and  thereafter,  and  also  50%  of 
the  associated  capital  costs.  Amtrak's  Board 
of  Directors  would  establish  the  basis  for 
determining  short-term  avoidable  loss  and 
capital  costs.  The  Board  must  consult  with 
the  states  and  provide  them  with  such  basis 
for  determination. 

The  provision  as  adopted  by  the  conferees 
ensures  that  those  403(b)  agreements  en- 
tered into  prior  to  October  1.  1981.  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  legislation,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  increased  percentage  shares 
included  in  the  Conference  substitute  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  Renewals  of  such 
agreements  are  to  be  funded  at  35%  and 
50%  of  the  solely  related  costs  as  provided 
in  the  current  law  for  the  second  and  third 
years  of  operation. 

The  conferees  believe  that  states  partici- 
pating in  the  403(b)  program  should  have 
greater  impact  on  fare  decisions  than  they 
do  under  the  current  law.  As  a  result,  the 
Conference  substitute  requires  Amtrak  to 
notify  a  state  at  least  90  days  in  advance  of 
the  date  that  a  proposed  fare  increase 
which  is  applicable  to  403(b)  service  and 
which  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  5 
percent  over  a  6-month  period  is  scheduled 
to  take  effect.  The  substitute  also  requires 
Amtrak  to  provide  such  officials  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  warranting 
the  proposed  fare  increase. 


Within  30  days  of  such  consultation,  the 
affected  state  may  submit  proposals  to 
Amtrak  for  reducing  costs  and  increasing 
revenues  of  403(b)  service.  After  the  30-day 
period  and  after  having  considered  those 
proposals  submitted  by  the  state.  Amtrak 
shall  decide  whether  to  implement  the  pro- 
posed fare  increase  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
conferees  expect  that  a  state  would  object 
to  a  fare  increase  only  if  it  had  a  proposal 
that  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  operating  service  and  therefore 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for  a  fare  in- 
crease. The  conferees  would  also  expect 
that  a  state  notifying  Amtrak  of  its  objec- 
tion to  a  fare  increase  would  begm  discus- 
sion with  Amtrak  immediately  regarding  its 
proposal  for  reducing  costs. 

The  conferees  also  intend  that  Amtrak 
thoroughly  analyze  and  evaluate  a  state's 
proposal  and  that,  only  after  such  consider- 
ation, shall  Amtrak  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  fare  increase  should 
be  implemented  in  whole  or  in  part. 

An  important  exception  to  the  above  pro- 
visions must  be  noted.  In  those  cases  where 
either  Amtrak's  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  is  not  enacted  at 
least  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year.  Amtrak  may  increase  fares 
during  the  30  days  following  enactment  of 
such  appropriation  or  recession.  However, 
the  conferees  intend  that  in  such  instances 
Amtrak  must  notify  the  affected  state  of 
the  fare  increase  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
exception  addresses  the  conferees'  concern 
that  Amtrak  not  operate  service  for  an  addi- 
tional 90  days  in  those  instances  where  Am- 
trak's funding  is  not  finalized  90  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

This  section  also  provides  that  at  least  2% 
but  not  more  than  5%  of  all  revenues  gener- 
ated on  a  particular  route  funded  under  this 
section  is  to  be  dedicated  to  local  advertising 
of  such  service. 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provision 
with  respect  to  commuter  service,  which  is 
dealt  with  in  section  1183  of  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  conferees  intend  that  this  provision 
represent   a  gradual   transition   towards  a 
greater  non-federal  share  in  the  funding  of 
rail  passenger  service  under  section  403(b) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  as  amend- 
ed. 
Section  1183— Operation  within  available 
resources 
House  Bill 
The     House     bill     amended     45     U.S.C. 
564(c)(3)  to  give  the  Corporation  the  au- 
thority to  amend  the  route  and  service  crite- 
ria by  submitting  such  an  amendment  to 
the  Congress.  If  within  120  days,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  has  disapproved 
it.  it  shall  become  part  of  the  route  and 
service  criteria. 

This  section  also  amended  45  U.S.C. 
564(c)(4).  The  Corporation  is  directed  to 
conduct  an  annual  review  of  each  route  in 
the  basic  system  to  determine  whether  such 
route  meets  the  criteria  for  short-distance 
or  long-distance  trains,  whichever  is  applica- 
ble. The  Corporation  is  directed  to  termi- 
nate any  route  which  does  not  meet  the  cri- 
teria. 

Based  on  an  evaluation  to  be  performed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  this  sec- 
tion directed  the  Corporation  to  take  neces- 
sary actions  to  reduce  its  costs  in  order  to 
operate  within  the  level  of  funds  author- 
ized. 

Such  actions  shall  be  designed  to  improve 
the  operational  efficiency  and  cost-effective- 
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ness  of  service  and  to  preserve  the  maxi- 
mum of  service  feasible. 

If,  however,  the  Corporation  determines 
these  improvements  will  not  yield  the  re- 
quired level  of  savings,  the  Corporation 
would  be  directed  to  reduce  or  discontinue 
routes  in  order  of  their  performance  under 
the  criteria. 

This  section  also  directed  the  Corporation 
to  give  notice  to  states  and  localities  affect- 
ed by  a  route  discontinuance. 

For  purposes  of  achieving  savings  neces- 
sary to  operate  within  the  level  of  author- 
ized funds,  this  section  amended  45  U.S.C. 
564(c)(5)  to  exempt  the  Corporation  from 
the  route  and  service  criteria.  This  section 
repealed  45  U.S.C.  564(e),  the  authority  for 
the  operation  of  the  "regional  balance" 
trains.  Under  this  section,  changes  In  the 
basic  system  which  are  made  by  the  Cori>o- 
ration  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court. 

Finally,  this  section  amended  45  U.S.C. 
563(d)  to  provide  that  the  Corporation  shall 
continue  operating  funding  service  in  the 
same  manner  it  currently  operates  and 
funds  service  under  the  authority  of  45 
U.S.C.  S63(d)  as  long  as  that  service  meets 
the  ridership  criteria  for  short-distance 
trains. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
404  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  which 
set  forth  certain  criteria  to  be  followed  by 
Amtrak  in  determining  whether  or  not  to 
discontinue  service.  Under  existing  subsec- 
tion (d).  Amtrak  could  not  discontinue  a 
long-distance  train  if  it  meets  the  criteria  of 
150  passenger  miles  per  train  mile  and  a  7c 
avoidable  loss  per  passenger  mile.  Similarly, 
a  short-distance  train  cannot  be  eliminated 
if  it  meets  a  criteria  of  80  passenger  miles 
per  train  mile  and  a  9(  avoidable  loss  per 
passenger  mile.  Furthermore,  Amtrak  is 
mandated  under  existing  subsection  (c)  to 
conduct  an  annual  review  of  all  long-dis- 
tance trains  and  is  required  under  subsec- 
tions (e)  through  (g)  to  operate  certain  re- 
gional balance  trains  and  short-haul  demon- 
stration trains.  Finally,  subsection  (b)  re- 
quires that  Amtrak  make  certain  other  dis- 
continuances subject  to  its  corporate  route 
and  service  criteria. 

This  section  would  eliminate  those  re- 
quirements in  order  to  facilitate  the  adjust- 
ments in  Amtraks  system  necessitated  by 
this  legislation.  Amtrak  would  be  able  to 
discontinue  any  ser\ice,  without  regard  to 
any  statutory  criteria  or  to  its  corporate 
route  and  service  criteria,  as  it  deemed  ap- 
propriate in  order  to  comply  with  the  fund- 
ing levels  of  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  added  an  im- 
portant new  section  407  to  Title  IV  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act.  Subsection  407 
(a)  would  require  Amtrak  to  operate  within 
the  limits  of  available  resources,  including 
Federal  grants,  state  and  local  assistance, 
and  revenues.  Furthermore,  beginning  in 
fiscal  1982,  Amtrak's  revenues,  including 
non-Federal  funding,  would  have  to  cover  at 
least  50  percent  of  its  total  operating  costs, 
excluding  capital  costs.  Also,  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  Amtrak  would  be  required  to 
reduce  its  management  costs  by  10  percent 
before  October,  1983. 

Amtrak  would  be  authorized  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  discontinue  routes,  trains  and 
services,  or  reduce  frequency  of  service,  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  funding  levels 
of  this  legislation.  Amtrak  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  notice  upon  date  of  enact- 
ment of  its  intention  to  discontinue  service 
as  appropriate  to  give  states  and  other  par- 


ties an  opportunity  to  agree  to  share  in  the 
costs  of  such  operations. 

Conference  Sut>stitute 
The  Conference  sulwtitute  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  Amtrak  provides  cost-effective 
and  efficient  service  and  to  ensure  that 
Amtrak  has  the  ability  to  improve  its  over- 
all performance. 

In  this  regard,  this  section  requires  that, 
commencing  in  fiscal  1982.  Amtrak  recover 
50%  of  its  costs,  excluding  capital  costs, 
from  its  revenues,  including  non-Federal 
contributions.  In  addition,  Amtrak  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  costs  associated  with  its 
management. 

The  Conference  substitute  further  pro- 
vides that  Amtrak  shall  conduct  an  annual 
review  of  the  trains  which  it  operates  in  its 
basic  system  and  shall  discontinue,  modify 
or  adjust  service  which  does  not  meet  the 
performance  criteria.  The  criteria  are  an  ob- 
jective measure  of  a  train's  performance 
and  should,  therefore,  guide  Amtrak  in 
making  decisions  regarding  service  reduc- 
tion or  adjustments. 

For  short-distance  trains,  the  statutory 
criteria  provide  that  the  avoidable  loss  per 
passenger  mile,  as  calculated  by  Amtrak  and 
projected  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  not 
exceed  nine  cents,  and  that  the  passenger 
miles  per  train  mile  not  be  less  than  80.  Ad- 
justed to  reflected  constant  1979  dollars,  as 
both  the  Conference  substitute  and  the 
present  law  require,  the  criteria  in  fiscal 
year  1982  limit  the  avoidable  loss  per  pas- 
senger mile  of  short-distance  trains  to  12.9 
cents. 

The  criteria  provide  that  the  avoidable 
loss  per  passenger  mile  of  long-distance 
trains,  as  calculated  by  Amtrak  and  project- 
ed for  the  next  fiscal  year,  shall  not  exceed 
seven  cents,  and  that  the  passenger  miles 
per  train  mile  not  be  less  than  150.  Adjusted 
for  constant  1979  dollars,  this  criteria  stipu- 
lates that  the  avoidable  loss  per  passenger 
mile  of  long-distance  trains  shall  not  exceed 
10.1  cents  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

For  purposes  of  modifying  or  adjusting 
routes  which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  as  de- 
termined by  the  annual  review,  this  section 
exempts  Amtrak  from  the  provision  in  cur- 
rent law  requiring  that  all  reductions  or  ad- 
ditions of  service  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  route  and  service  criteria.  The  con- 
ferees believe  that  adherence  to  the  proce- 
dure for  eliminating  service  under  the  route 
and  service  criteria,  including  requirements 
for  local  hearings,  could  delay  Amtrak's 
ability  to  make  important  service  modifica- 
tions or  adjustments. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
Amtrak  should  make  every  effort  to  adjust 
or  modify  service  so  that  routes  will  meet 
the  criteria.  The  conferees  also  intend  to 
ensure  that  Amtrak  pursue  all  available  al- 
ternatives with  respect  to  all  the  routes  in 
the  system,  including  the  Cardinal,  the 
Inter-American,  and  the  Pioneer,  in  order 
that  the  maximum  level  of  service  be  main- 
tained. 

In  addition,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Conference  sul>stitute  requires 
Amtrak  to  assess  its  financial  needs  for  op- 
erating all  of  the  service  provided  at  the 
time.  If  Amtrak  projects  that  it  cannot  op- 
erate its  system  within  its  available  re- 
sources, then  Amtrak  is  directed  under  this 
provision  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  per- 
formance. Such  actions  may  include  the  fol- 
lowing: changing  the  frequency  of  service: 
increasing  fares;  reducing  the  cost  of  sleeper 
car  and  dining  car  services  on  certain  routes; 
increasing  the  passenger  capacity  of  cars 
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used  on  certain  routes;  restructuring,  ad- 
justing, or  discontinuing  service  over  routes, 
considering  short-term  avoidable  loss  and 
the  number  of  passengers  served  by  such 
routes. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  reductions  or 
discontinuances  of  service  which  Amtrak  de- 
termines are  necessary  in  order  to  operate 
with  the  funds  available,  the  conference 
substitute  exempts  Amtrak  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  route  and  service  criteria. 

The  conference  substitute  also  creates  a 
procedure  by  which  Amtrak  may  amend  the 
route  and  service  criteria.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  Amtrak's  management  needs 
flexibility  to  make  adjustments  in  its  system 
in  order  to  create  efficient  and  cost-effective 
service. 

With  respect  to  discontinuances,  this  sec- 
tion provides  that  Amtrak  shall  give  ad- 
vance notification  to  states  and  localities  of 
the  discontinuance  of  service  over  any 
route. 

In  addition,  this  section  provides  for  the 
continued  operation  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice which  is  presently  operated  under  the 
authority  of  section  403(d)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act.  as  long  as  it  meets  the 
criteria  in  section  404(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Act. 
Those  trains  which  Amtrak  operates  under 
this  section  are  among  the  better  perform- 
ers in  the  system  and  provide  essential  serv- 
ice which  the  conferees  believe  Amtrak 
should  continue  under  the  present  funding 
and  operating  arrangements. 

Finally,  the  conferees  would  encourage 
Amtrak  to  place  importance  on  maintaining 
its  long  distance  routes.  Such  routes  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation's  transportation 
network  and  remain  an  important  alterna- 
tive which  serves  the  transportation  and 
energy  needs  of  the  country. 

Section  11S4— Extension  of  compensation 
for  pass  riders 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  565  to 
provide  that  Amtrak  continue  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  other  railroads  for  their  employ- 
ees who  ride  on  Amtrak  at  a  reduced  rate. 
The  reimbursement  would  be  equal  to  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  revenue  that  Amtrak 
would  otherwise  have  received. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  provision  was  identical  to  the 
House  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

Section  1185— Authorization  of 

appropriations 

House  Bill 

The  Hou.se  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  601(b) 
to  authorize  $625  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  year  1982,  of  which  $24  mil- 
lion is  for  capital  and  operating  expenses  as- 
sociated with  provision  of  403(b)  service. 

This  section  also  stated  that  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
Corporation  subsidized  the  provision  of  food 
and  beverage  services  in  fiscal  year  1981 
shall  be  used  to  subsidize  such  service  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  section  aUo  reduced 
certain  prior  year  authorizations  for  capital 
expenses  and  labor  protection. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  this  section  author- 
ized $842  million,  of  which: 

(a)  $170  million  is  for  capital  expenses; 
and 

(b)  $26  million  is  for  capital  and  operating 
expenses  associated  with  provision  of  service 
under  403(b). 
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Senpte  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priations not  to  exceed  $735  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  and  not  to 
exceed  $640,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  No 
specific  amounts  were  set  aside  for  operat- 
ing, capital,  non-federally  subsidized  service. 
or  labor  protection.  Accordingly,  section  601 
was  amended  to  remove  the  specific  fiscal 
1982  figures  for  capital.  State-subsidized 
service,  and  labor  protection. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  Conference  substitute  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  two  bills  by  au- 
thorizing $735  million  for  operating  and 
capital  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1982.  of 
which  $24  million  is  for  capital  and  operat- 
ing expenses  associated  with  provision  of 
403(b)  service.  The  Conference  substitute 
also  authorizes  $788  million  for  operating 
and  capital  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1983,  of 
which  $26  million  is  for  capital  and  operat- 
ing expenses  associated  with  provision  of 
403(b)  service. 

The  substitute  also  contains  the  House 
provision  which  states  that  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  Cor- 
poration subsidized  the  provision  of  food 
and  beverage  services  in  fiscal  year  1981 
shall  be  used  to  subsidize  such  service  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Section  1186— Loan  guarantees 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  amended  45  U.S.C.  602(d) 
to  increase  the  level  of  loan  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation  and  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  Corporation  pay  the 
Department  of  Transportation  a  fee  for 
serving  as  the  guarantor  of  its  loan  with  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank. 

This  section  also  amended  45  U.S.C.  602  to 
provide  for  the  Corporation  to  defer  making 
interest  payments  on  its  debt  to  the  Federal 
government  for  the  period  of  this  authoriza- 
tion. In  addition,  this  section  stated  that  de- 
ferral of  interest  payments  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  constitute  default  under  any 
note  or  obligation  of  the  Corporation,  and 
that  notes  of  the  Corporation  shall  continue 
to  be  refinanced  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Federal  fmancing  Bank  as  they  mature  in 
order  to  pay  for  previously  ordered  equip- 
ment. 

Senate  Amendment 
The    Senate    amendment    contained    no 
similar  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  provision 
with  respect  to  the  guarantee  fee  and  the 
level  of  loan  authority.  The  new  loan  au- 
thority will  cover  the  final  payment  on  the 
purchase  by  Amtrak  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor. 

The  Conference  substitute  also  adopts  a 
provision  similar  to  the  House  bill  with  re- 
spect to  interest  deferral.  This  provision 
allows  Amtrak  to  defer  its  interest  pay- 
ments during  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
amounting  to  $82  million  and  $100  million, 
respectively.  However,  such  interest  would 
remain  as  an  obligation  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  and  it  is  intended  that  inter- 
est would  accrue  on  this  outstanding  obliga- 
tion. 

This  interest  deferral  is  not  to  constitute  a 
default  with  respect  to  any  note  or  obliga- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
to  continue  to  guarantee  loans  to  Amtrak 
for  fulfillment  of  existing  obligations.  The 
conferees  understand  that  three  of  Am- 
trak's notes  having  a  total  value  of  $750  mil- 
lion will  mature  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 


1983  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  to 
refinance  these  notes  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  legislation  would  also  require  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  in  con- 
sultation with  Amtrak.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  submit  to  Congress  by  Feburary  1, 
1982,  legislative  recommendations  for  reliev- 
ing Amtrak  of  its  debt  obligation.  The  con- 
ferees believe  that  this  continuing  issue  of 
Amtrak's  loan  repayment  should  finally  be 
resolved  by  relieving  Amtrak  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  repay  the  principal  and  interest  asso- 
ciated with  its  debt  to  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank. 

The  conferees  emphasize  that  this  inter- 
est deferral  is  not  intended  to  set  a  prece- 
dent for  future  actions  with  resiject  to  a 
debt  owed  the  Federal  Government.  The 
conferees  were  concerned  that  Amtrak  have 
sufficient  funds  to  operate  its  system  and 
thus  approved  this  extraordinary  measure 
of  deferral. 
Section  1187— Rail  Corridor  dei^elopment 
and  other  studies 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  required  the  Corporation 
to  report  to  Congress  by  January  15.  1982 
with  recommendations  and  a  plan  for  devel- 
opment of  rail  corridors. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  required  Amtrak 
and  representatives  of  labor  and  other  rail- 
roads to  submit  to  Congress  within  6 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation a  joint  report  regarding  efforts  and 
recommendations  to  achieve  efficiencies  in 
both  the  Amtrak  management  and  labor 
areas. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  required 
Amtrak  to  report  to  Congress  within  3 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation on  any  actual  or  potential  problems, 
with  appropriate  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, regarding  the  direct  employment  of 
operating  employees  for  whose  services 
Amtrak  now  contracts  with  the  operating 
railroads. 

Conference  Substitute 
The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  provision,  with  some  amendments, 
and  the  Senate  amendments  without  modi- 
fications. 

The  conferees  Ijelieve  the  cost-effective- 
ness and  energy  efficiency  of  rail  passenger 
service  is  largely  dependent  on  Amtrak's 
ability  to  increase  ridership.  If  Amtrak's 
systemwide  average  ridership  were  in- 
creased, the  passenger  miles  generated  per 
dollar  of  public  investment  as  well  as  the 
energy  efficiency  of  Amtrak's  service  would 
also  increase.  Estimates  are  that  increased 
ridership  could  result  in  a  tripling  of  the 
number  of  passenger  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel 
that  Amtrak  provides. 

The  conferees  believe,  therefore,  that 
Amtrak  should  develop  services  which  have 
the  greatest  potential  for  increasing  rider- 
ship. Rail  corridors,  providing  frequent  and 
fast  train  service  over  short  to  medium  dis- 
tances, from  city  center  to  city  center,  hold 
great  potential  for  increasing  Amtrak's  rid- 
ership. 

The  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980  directed  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration and  Amtrak  to  evaluate  the  market 
potential  for  rail  corridor  service  between  25 
different  city  pairs  around  the  country  and 
to  perform  detailed  design  and  engineering 
studies  to  identify  the  improvements  needed 
to  implement  rail  corridor  service. 


The  resulting  report  demonstrates  that 
corridors  could  help  rail  passenger  service 
achieve  a  number  of  different  goals:  cost-ef- 
fectiveness: increased  ridership:  and  energy 
efficiency.  According  to  the  study,  six  of  the 
corridors  could  be  developed  and  operated 
for  a  public  expenditure  of  15  cents  or  less 
per  passenger  mile:  Los  Angeles-San  Diego. 
$.06/passenger  mile:  Philadelphia-Atlantic 
City.  $.12/passenger  mile;  New  York-Buffa- 
lo, $.12/passenger  mile;  Chicago-Detroit, 
$.13/passenger  mile;  Los  Angeles-Las  Vegas, 
$.14/passenger  mile  and  Chicago-Cincinnati, 
$.15/passenger  mile. 

High  ridership  was  also  projected  for  a 
number  of  the  corridors.  By  1985.  the  Phila- 
delphia-Atlantic City  corridor  is  projected 
to  carry  four  million  passengers  annually, 
and  its  passenger  mile  per  train  mile  rating 
would  be  304— higher  than  all  but  two  trains 
Amtrak  presently  operates.  The  study  also 
projected  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  to  have  a 
passenger  mile  per  train  rating  of  180  and 
New  York-Buffalo,  one  of  123. 

While  a  number  of  the  corridors  were  pro- 
jected to  result  in  substantial  energy  sav- 
ings, the  Philadelphia-Atlantic  City  corridor 
is  the  only  one  that  was  projected  to  be 
more  fuel  efficient  than  bus  service.  Accord- 
ing to  the  study,  development  of  the  Phila- 
delphia-Atlantic City  corridor  would  result 
in  an  energy  efficiency  rating  of  229  passen- 
ger miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  or  diesel 
fuel.  Bus  ser\'ice  would  yield  only  135  pas- 
senger miles  per  gallon  of  fuel.  Other  corri- 
dors that  ranked  high  in  energy  efficiency 
were  Chicago-Cincinnati.  117  passenger 
miles  per  gallon  of  fuel,  and  New  York-Buf- 
falo. 100  passenger  miles  per  gallon  of  fuel. 
The  conferees  note  that  the  potential 
demand  for  rail  service  in  certain  corridors 
is  high.  The  Chicago-Detroit  corridor  has 
one  of  the  highest  "on-line"  populations. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  demonstrated 
strong  support  for  rail  senice  and  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  Amtrak  should  work 
with  the  state  in  the  development  of  corri- 
dor service  on  this  route. 

In  addition,  development  of  certain  corri- 
dors has  been  shown  to  significantly  in- 
crease the  share  of  all  intercity  passengers 
who  would  travel  by  rail.  Accordingly  to  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, development  of  the  New  York- 
Buffalo  corridor  would  increase  rail  services' 
share  of  the  total  intercity  passenger 
market  from  5.8  percent  (projected  for  1985 
without  corridor  service)  to  9.3  percent  (pro- 
jected for  1985  with  corridor  service)— a  3.5 
percent  increase.  Furthermore,  the  confer- 
ees note  that  in  some  cases  states  have 
begun  to  work  directly  with  Amtrak  in 
building  a  dedicated  rail  ridership  market 
and  in  developing  rail  corridor  service.  The 
State  of  Illinois  is  funding  the  creation  of  a 
station  stop  at  Normal,  Illinois  which  will 
make  rail  senice  on  the  Chicago-St.  Louis 
corridor  accessible  to  a  total  student  popula- 
tion of  more  than  170.000. 

In  addition,  the  SUte  of  Illinois  has 
funded  an  engineering  study  for  the  devel- 
opment of  corridor  service.  The  conferees 
believe  Amtrak  should  work  with  the  state 
in  conducting  this  study  and  in  evaluating 
the  potential  for  rail  corridor  service  along 
this  route. 

The  development  of  rail  corridor  service 
has  the  potential  of  improving  Amtrak's 
overall  efficiency.  Therefore,  the  conferees 
believe  that  in  fiscal  year  1982  Amtrak 
should  begin  design  and  engineering  studies 
on  those  corridors  which  will  improve  the 
cost-effectiveness,  energy-efficiency  and  rid- 
ership of  the  service  Amtrak  provides. 
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The  conferees  believe  Amtrak  should  de- 
velop design  and  engineering  plans  on  at 
least  the  following  corridors:  Los  Angeles- 
Las  Vegas:  Chicago-Detroit:  Chicago-St. 
Louis:  New  York-Buffalo:  the  Texas  Trian- 
gle: and  Chicago-Cincinnati:  and  Philadel- 
phia-Atlantic City. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  believe  ATitrak 
should  undertake  development  of  a  prelimi- 
nary engineering  study  of  the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Diego  Corridor  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  instituting  higher  frequency  of 
service  within  the  Corridor.  In  doing  so. 
Amtrak  shall  work  with  the  Orange  County 
Transportation  Commission  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  transportation  study  within  the 
Los  Angeles-San  Diego  corridor  which  is  in 
progress  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act.  Specifically.  Amtrak  should  participate 
and  cooperate  by  portion  of  the  study  or 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
dealing  with  increased  frequency  of  service 
on  the  Corridor.  Upon  completion,  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
should  l)e  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  certification. 

The  conferees  believe  that  Amtrak  should 
work  with  state  and  local  governments  and 
private  interests  in  the  development  of  rail 
corridor  service.  The  conferees  note  with  in- 
terest that  there  is  strong  private  sector  in- 
terest in  two  of  the  corridors.  Philadelphia- 
Atlantic  City  and  Las  Vegas-Los  Angeles. 
The  conferees  feel  strongly  that  Amtrak 
should  make  every  effort  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  private  interests, 
state  and  local  governments  or  both  for  the 
development  of  these  corridors.  With  par- 
ticular respect  to  the  Las  Vegas-Los  Angeles 
Corridor,  the  conferees  also  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  work  with 
Amtrak  and  the  state  and  local  officials  in 
the  study  and  development  of  high-speed 
rail  passenger  service  in  that  area. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  Amtrak 
to  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  June  1. 
1982  with  its  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  rail  corridors.  Amtrak  is  to  in- 
clude in  its  report  an  identification  of  the 
corridors  it  would  develop,  a  timetable  for 
their  development,  and  a  financial  plan  out- 
lining how  such  development  would  be  fi- 
nanced. 

The  conferees  intend  to  examine  Amtraks 
report.  It  is  expected  that  whatever  efforts 
are    made    towards    corridor    development 
should    complement    and    strengthen    Am- 
trak's  system. 
Section  1188— Technical  and  conforming 
amendments 
House  Bill 
The  House  bill  made  certain  technical  and 
conforming  amendments. 

Subsection  (a)  merely  conformed  the  Cor- 
poration's mission  to  include  the  new  func- 
tions provided  in  this  Act  related  to  com- 
muter se;'vice. 

Subsection  (b)  conformed  the  powers  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  new  functions  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  merely  indicated  that  pref- 
erence is  to  be  given  to  commuter  trains  as 
well  as  intercity  passenger  trains. 

Subsection  (d)  made  inapplicable  to 
Amtrak  Commuter  certain  protective  ar- 
rangements. 

Subsection  (e)  repealed  Section  702  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976.  This  section  estab- 
lished the  Operations  Review  Panel  (ORP) 
to  resolve  disputes  over  operations  on  the 
Northeast  Corridor.  The  ORP  is  no  longer 
necessary  t>ecause  of  the  provisions  for 
Northeast  Corridor  coordination  included  as 


part  of  the  new  Title  V  of  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act. 

Senate  Amendment 
The    Senate    amendment    made    certain 
other    technical    and    conforming    amend- 
ments to  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act. 
Conference  Sul)stitute 
The  Conference  substitute  adopts  certain 
technical  and  conforming  amendments. 
Section  1189— Effective  date 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  established  October  1,  1981 
as  the  effective  date. 

Senate  Amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  were  to  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  legislation. 
Conference  Substitute 
The  effective  date  of  the  Act  shall  be  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  this  Act. 

Employee  protection 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  limited  Amtraks  obliga- 
tion to  make  certain  labor  protection  pay- 
ments to  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  made  significant 
changes  in  the  employee  protection  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  405  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  in  anticipation  of  the 
service  discontinuances  which  would  result 
from  the  legislation. 

Specifically,  new  subsection  (f)  would  re- 
quire the  Amtrak  Board  of  Directors  to 
elect  for  its  employees  one  of  two  labor  pro- 
tection programs.  This  election  would  be 
made,  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  between  the  contractual 
agreements  currently  in  effect  and  the  labor 
protection  provisions  included  in  this  sec- 
tion. Pursuant  to  new  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)(1).  if  this  latter  program  is  chosen. 
Amtrak  would  be  required  to  give  appropri- 
ate notice,  and  the  current  labor  protection 
contracts  would  no  longer  be  in  effect.  This 
program  would  provide  the  exclusive  protec- 
tion. 

This  new  labor  protection  program  as  out- 
lined in  subsection  (h)(2)  through  (4)  would 
provide  that  an  Amtrak  employee  deprived 
of  employment  would  receive  from  Amtrak 
a  separation  allowance  based  on  the  years  of 
completed  service  with  Amtrak  and  with  a 
predecessor  rail  carrier.  Employees  with 
service  between  6  and  15  years  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  $1,000  per  year  for  each 
year  of  completed  service  over  5  years.  Em- 
ployees with  service  between  16  and  25 
years  would  be  entitled  to  receive  $10,000 
plus  $2,000  for  each  year  of  completed  serv- 
ice over  15  years.  Employees  with  service  of 
over  25  years  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
$10,000  plus  $2,000  for  each  year  of  complet- 
ed half  of  such  separation  allowance  no 
later  than  30  days  after  the  employee  is  sep- 
arated from  employment,  with  the  remain- 
der to  be  paid  within  90  days.  These  pay- 
ments would  be  considered  taxable  earnings 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 

The  benefits  provided  under  this  section 
would  also  include  moving  expenses  if  the 
employee  is  required  to  make  a  change  in 
residence  within  3  years  of  the  discontinu- 
ance in  order  to  retain  employment  with 
Amtrak  or  to  obtain  employment  with  an- 
other rail  carrier.  The  maximum  moving  ex- 
penses benefit  would  be  $5,000  and  would 


include  the  costs  of  moving  the  employees 
family  and  the  costs  associated  with  the  sale 
of  a  house  or  with  an  unexpired  lease. 

The  employee  also  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive reasonable  expenses  for  new  career 
training  If  begun  within  2  years  of  a  service 
discontinuance.  The  maximum  benefit  for 
retraining  would  be  $5,000.  Finally,  the  em- 
ployee would  be  entitled  to  a  continuation 
of  medical  insurance  coverage  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  6  months  from  the  date  of 
separation  unless  covered  in  a  new  position 
by  substantially  equivalent  group  medical 
coverage.  Any  dispute  over  these  benefits 
would  be  resolved  through  arbitration  pro- 
cedures agreed  to  by  labor  and  Amtrak  man- 
agement. 

A  right  of  first  hire  with  other  rail  carri- 
ers would  be  provided  for  any  vacancy  in  a 
class  or  craft  in  which  an  employee  was  em- 
ployed by  Amtrak  or  a  predecessor  railroad, 
unless  such  vacancy  is  covered  by  a  manda- 
tory or  permissive  affirmative  action  plan. 
All  the  rights  afforded  by  this  labor  protec- 
tion provision  are  mandated  to  be  coequal 
with  those  afforded  by  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Restructuring  Act  and  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  lal>or  protective  provi- 
sions outlined  above,  section  14  of  the  bill 
makes  two  changes  in  existing  law.  First,  it 
would  repeal  existing  section  405(e)  which 
prohibits  Amtrak  from  contracting  out  for 
services  if  it  would  result  in  an  employee 
lay-off.  It  is  expected  that  the  elimination 
of  this  provision  would  allow  Amtrak  to  con- 
tract out  for  food  services,  on  which  it  loses 
at  least  $50  million  a  year. 

Conference  Substitute 

Neither  provision  was  adopted  in  the  Con- 
ference substitute.  With  respect  to  the 
Senate  provision  allowing  contracting  out 
for  any  service,  the  Senate  recedes  to  the 
House  to  the  extent  that  contracting  out  is 
limited  to  the  area  of  food  and  beverage 
service,  as  provided  in  Section  1177  of  the 
Conference  substitute. 

Basic  rail  passenger  system 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  repealed  Title  II 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Ser%ice  Act  as  outdat- 
ed and  no  longer  necessary.  Title  II  of  the 
Act  sets  forth  the  process  which  led  to  the 
designation  of  the  original  Amtrak  system 
and  the  restructuring  implemented  in  the 
Amtrak  Reorganization  Act  of  1979. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  thte 
provision. 

Private  sector  rail  service 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 812  to  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
encouraging  any  party  to  undertake  rail 
passenger  service,  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
reduction  by  Amtrak  of  its  system  pursuant 
to  this  legislation. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  this 
provision. 
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Amendm.ents  to  the  Regional  Rail 

Reorganization  Act  of  1973 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  Section 
504(f)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  to  provide  that  labor  negotiations  be- 
tween Amtrak  and  former  Conrail  employ- 
ees are  to  commence  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation.  In  this 
regard,  this  section  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision that  if  no  agreement  is  reached 
within  a  certain  time  period,  these  employ- 
ees retain  the  work  rules  which  they  had  at 
Conrail.  This  amendment  was  intended  to 
encourage  a  renegotiation  with  these  em- 
ployees to  assist  Amtrak  in  assuming  total 
control  over  the  train  and  engine  crews  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor  and  to  assist  Amtrak 
in  reducing  some  of  its  labor  costs. 

Also,  this  section  amended  the  3-R  Act  to 
permit  Amtrak  to  transfer  employees  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  outside  of  their  seniori- 
ty districts.  Currently,  other  railroads  oper- 
ating in  the  Northeast  have  this  option. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  these 
provisions. 

Marketing  and  Promotion 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  provided  that  Amtrak 
should  spend  at  least  one  percent  of  the  rev- 
enues from  403(b)  service  on  the  advertise- 
ment of  such  service  locally. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
403(b)(8)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
to  require  Amtrak  to  dedicate  at  least  4%  of 
the  revenues  generated  on  a  route  subsi- 
dized under  that  section  to  local  advertising 
and  promotion  of  such  service.  The  current 
law  provides  that  Amtrak  dedicate  no  more 
than  5%  for  such  purpose. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  in  Section  1182 
directs  Amtrak  to  dedicate  at  least  2  per- 
cent, but  not  more  than  5  percent,  of  the 
revenues  generated  on  a  route  subsidized 
under  section  403(b)  to  local  advertising  and 
promotion  of  such  service. 

Transfer  of  Northeast  Corridor  intercity 

passenger  services  to  Amtrak 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
Amtrak  to  initiate  negotiations  with  Conrail 
for  the  transfer  of  intercity  passenger  serv- 
ice operated  by  Conrail.  The  section  provid- 
ed that  the  transfer  agreement  shall  specify 
at  least  the  service  responsibilities  to  be 
transferred,  the  rail  properties  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  a  tjansfer  date  not  later  than 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  Fur- 
ther, it  requires  that  such  transfer  agree- 
ments be  entered  into  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

If  Conrail  and  Amtrak  have  not  signed  a 
transfer  agreement  within  180  days  of  en- 
actment, the  section  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  determine  within  30  days 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  transfer  and 
the  rail  properties  to  be  transferred. 

If  Conrail  and  Amtrak  do  not  sign  an 
agreement  for  the  transfer,  either  party 
could  appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  a  determi- 
nation of  the  properties  to  be  transferred 


and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  trans- 
fer. 

This  section  provided  that  Amtrak  shall 
be  deemed  with  respect  to  its  service  func- 
tions a  rail  carrier  subject  to  Federal  laws 
governing  the  rights  of  employees  in  the 
railroad  industry,  including  the  Federal  Eim- 
ployers  Liability  Act,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act,  and  the  Federal  railroad  safety 
laws. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  this 
provision. 

Transfer  of  Northeast  Corridor  intercity 

passenger  employees  to  Amtrak 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contains  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  addressed  the 
transfer  of  Conrail  Northeast  corridor  pas- 
senger employees  to  Amtrak.  It  required 
Conrail  and  Amtrak  to  estimate  the  numt>er 
of  positions  (by  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions) devoted  to  services  for  which  Conrail 
provides  personnel  for  the  operation  of 
Amtrak  intercity  passenger  trains  on  the 
Northeast  corridor.  Conrail  was  directed  to 
transfer  to  Amtrak  a  sufficient  number  of 
employees  to  fill  the  new  Amtrak  positions. 

This  section  relieved  Conrail  of  its  con- 
tractual obligation  to  provide  operating  per- 
sonnel for  Amtrak  Northeast  corridor 
trains,  since  the  requisite  personnel  will  be 
permanently  transferred  to  Amtrak  under 
this  section. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  this 
provision. 

Definitions  relating  to  Northeast  Corridor 
provisions 

House  Bill 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  defined  the  terms 
"Amtrak"  and  "Conrail"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  transfer  provisions  included  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  these 
provisions. 

Penalty  for  untimely  performance 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sions. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
when  a  psissenger  train  arrives  more  than  15 
minutes  late  at  a  station  due  to  interference 
by  a  freight  train,  the  responsible  railroad 
must  pay  a  fine  to  Amtrak.  The  fine  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
included  in  section  1181  of  the  conference 
substitute  stating  that  contracts  between 
Amtrak  and  the  operating  railroads  shall  in- 
clude a  penalty  provision  for  untimely  per- 
formance. 

SUBTITLE  C— MISCiXLANEOUS 

Section  1 191— Authorization  of 

appropriations 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  authorized  $40,000,000  for 

the  Lcx:al  Rail  Services  Assistance  Program 


in  fiscal  year  1982.  $44,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $49,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  authorization 
for  the  Local  Rail  Services  Administration 
to  $40,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
$44,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$48,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

Section  1192— Rail  freight  assistance 
House  Bill 

Sec.  6521  of  the  House  bill  authorizes 
funding  of  $40  million  to  be  made  available 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  $44  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $49  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Sec.  6522  of  the  House  bill  changes  pro- 
gram in  a  number  of  respects.  Federal  share 
is  changed  from  80  percent  to  70  percent. 
Applications  must  be  filed  during  first  6 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  To  the  extent  ap- 
plications are  not  timely  filed.  Secretary- 
may  distribute  funds  according  to  new  crite- 
ria specified  in  statute  (likelihood  of  future 
abandonments,  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs, 
etc.).  On  the  first  day  of  fiscal  year.  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  $100,000  for  planning 
purposes.  DOT  is  required  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve application  within  45  days  of  filing. 
State  retains  contingent  interest  for  Federal 
share  if  line  is  sold  after  receiving  Federal 
assistance. 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  422  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizes 
rail  service  assistance  funding  as  follows: 
$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1982:  $44  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $48  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Conference  Sut)stitute 

House  recedes  on  funding  and  elimination 
of  1  percent  guaranteed  funding  to  all  par- 
ticipating states. 

Section  1193— Northeast  Corridor 
improvement  project 

House  Bill 

The  House  Bill  provided  that  not  more 
than  $200,000,000  would  be  authorized  for 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  not  more 
than  $185  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  In  ad- 
dition, the  House  Bill  stated  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  law  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  cited  as  reasons  for  reducing  the 
scope  of  the  project. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  $215 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $185  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Conference  Substitute 

Senate  recedes  to  House  authorization. 
The  Conference  Substitute  also  contains  a 
provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to  com- 
plete the  Corridor  Improvement  Project  in 
accordance  with  the  goals  and  to  the  extent 
funds  are  authorized  under  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  as  amended. 

The  Conferees  note  that  the  Northeast 
Corridor  is  an  important  part  of  the  nation- 
al transportation  system.  It  is  the  Conferees 
intent  that  all  funds  authorized  under  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  as  amended  be  used  to 
complete  project  improvements. 
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Section  1194—Authorualion  oj 

appmpriationa 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  authorized  $34,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  $37,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  $38,650,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
railroad  research  and  development.  The 
House  bill  also  authorized  $10,000,000  for 
the  Minority  Business  Resource  Center  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $44,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $48,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

-The  Senate  amendment  also  authorized 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $5,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Minority  Business  Re- 
source Center. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with  an 
authorization  of  $40,000,000  for  Railroad 
Research  and  Development  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  Conference  substitute  contains  no 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
The  conferees  intend  that  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  shall  maintain  and  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  Transportation  Test 
Center  at  Pueblo.  Colo.  The  Senate  recedes 
to  the  House  on  funding  for  the  Minority 
Business  Resource  Center. 

Section  119S— Railroad  safely 
House  Bill 

The  House  bill  authorized  $27,650,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  limi- 
tation on  the  existing  authorization. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  this 
provision. 

Conferees  are  encouraged  by  the  high  pri- 
ority the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
have  attached  to  the  need  to  improve 
safely.  Recent  technological  improvements 
provide  opportunities  for  progress  in  these 
areas  particularly  in  the  detection  of  cracks 
and  defects  in  railroad  wheels.  The  Confer- 
ees recommend  that  up  to  $2  million  of  the 
Department's  authorization  for  rail  pro- 
grams be  used  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting new  technology  to  improve  rail 
safety  in  this  regard.  The  Conferees  further 
recommend  that  this  program  be  a  joint  one 
with  the  railroad  industry.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Commerce  Committees 
of  both  Houses  by  February  19.  1982  on  the 
progress  of  the  testing  and  demonstration 
program. 

Section  1196— Interstate  Commerce 

Commission 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$77,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $80,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $80,400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with  an 
authorization  of  $79,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  with 
an  authorization  of  $80,400,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984. 


Section  J  J  97— Transportation  research  and 

special  programs 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$30,047,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $32,300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $32,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  Research  and  Special 
Programs  Administration. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  on  the 
authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983.  The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with 
an  authorization  of  $33,300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Section  1199A— Statement  of  managers 

House  Bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conferees  included  this  provision  in 
the  final  bill  t>ecause  the  extraordinary  time 
pressures  of  the  budget  process  prevented 
the  conferees  from  preparing  a  statement  of 
managers  in  time  to  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
ference Report. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  304,  NATIONAL  TOURISM 
POLICY  ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
304)  to  establish  a  national  tourism 
policy  and  an  independent  Govern- 
ment agency  to  carry  out  the  national 
tourism  policy,  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DiNGELL,  Florio,  and  Broyhill. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4242)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage economic  growth  through  re- 
ductions in  individual  income  tax 
rates,  the  expensing  of  depreciable 
property,  incentives  for  small  busi- 
nesses, and  incentives  for  savings,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
August  1,  1981.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Shannon)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  for  this  debate  be  extended  from 
40  minutes  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided by  those  controlling  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski ). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  4242  that  is  before 
the  House  represents  the  biggest  tax 
cut  in  our  history.  Between  now  and 
1986,  taxes  will  be  reduced  by  about 
$750  billion.  It  incorporates  the  major 
provisions  of  the  tax  program  recom- 
mended by  the  President— across-the- 
board  cuts  in  individual  income  tax 
rates  spread  out  over  3  years  and  in- 
dexing beginning  in  1985.  and  acceler- 
ated capital  cost  recovery  as  a  major 
incentive  for  capital  formation. 

In  addition  to  those  provisions,  the 
bill  before  the  House  contains  many 
additional  changes  in  our  tax  laws 
that  have  been  supported  by  Members 
of  the  House.  These  include  relief 
from  the  marriage  penalty,  expansion 
of  IRA  and  Keogh  plans,  tax  relief  for 
small  business,  tax  credits  for  research 
and  development  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  older  and  historic  buildings, 
the  all-savers  certificates,  dividend  re- 
investment plans  for  public  utilities,  a 
major  liberalization  of  gift  and  estate 
taxes,  and  revisions  to  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  these  massive  tax  cuts 
will  put  continuing  pressure  on  the 
outlay  side  of  the  budget.  If  the  econo- 
my does  not  respond  with  the  vigorous 
economic  growth  anticipated  by  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  we  will  be 
faced  with  sizable  budget  deficits  even 
with  additional  spending  reductions. 

Before  summarizing  the  conference 
agreement,  let  me  express  my  personal 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  spirit  of 
diligence  and  deliberate  speed  shown 
by  my  fellow  conferees  from  the 
House  and  the  conferees  from  the 
other  body.  We  began  the  conference 
at  4:30  Friday  afternoon  and  complet- 
ed our  work  at  8:30  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, having  resolved  a  number  of 
major  and  controversial  differences 
between  the  two  bills.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  staff  who 
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not  only  assisted  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  its  deliberations,  but  pre- 
pared the  final  draft  of  the  legislation 
and  the  conference  report  in  time  to 
file  those  documents  in  both  bodies  on 
Saturday  night. 

Let  me  now  highlight  some  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  and  indicate  the  agreements 
reached  on  the  major  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bills. 

The  provisions  regarding  individual 
tax  reductions  were  essentially  similar 
in  the  two  bills.  The  final  agreement 
incorporates  the  House  provision  re- 
lating to  the  tax  treatment  of  Ameri- 
cans working  abroad  and  retains  the  1- 
year  holding  period  for  capital  gains. 

The  only  substantial  area  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  capital  cost  re- 
covery provisions  in  the  two  bills  was 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  depre- 
ciation to  be  used  for  buildings.  The 
agreement  was  to  allow  depreciation 
over  15  years  using  a  175-percent  de- 
clining balance  method. 

Minor  differences  in  the  provisions 
regarding  the  tax  treatment  of  small 
businesses,  research  and  development 
spending,  stock  options,  and  rehabili- 
tation tax  credits  for  older  and  histor- 
ic buildings  were  resolved. 

The  stock  option  provision  in  the  bill 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  makes  it 
clear  that  a  stock  option  program  may 
permit  an  employee  to  receive  proper- 
ty at  the  time  of  the  exercise  of  the 
option.  This  will  permit  the  employee 
to  have  additional  or  alternative  rights 
under  a  stock  option  program,  but  it 
will  not  permit  so-called  tandem  stock 
options.  My  understanding  of  this  pro- 
vision is  that  it  will  permit  additional 
cash  or  other  property— including 
stock  of  the  granting  corporation— to 
be  transfeiied  to  the  employee  at  the 
time  the  option  is  exercised  or  surren- 
dered, in  the  case  of  the  lapse  of  the 
option.  Of  course,  additional  cash  or 
other  property  transferred  upon  the 
exercise  or  surrender  of  an  option  will 
be  subject  to  inclusion  in  income 
under  the  provisions  of  code  section 
83. 

In  the  area  of  savings  incentives,  the 
conference  resolved  minor  differences 
regarding  IRA,  Keogh,  and  all-savers 
provisions,  and  includes  a  modified 
form  of  a  new  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  developed  in  the  other  body. 
In  addition  it  provides  a  new  net  inter- 
est exclusion  beginning  in  1985. 

The  conference  agreement  made  no 
major  changes  in  the  gift  and  estate 
tax  provisions  that  were  a  part  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  tighter 
rules  developed  by  the  other  body  that 
will  prevent  the  use  of  commodity 
straddles  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes. 

The  changes  agreed  to  with  respect 
to  modifications  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  establish  a  $2,500  royalty  owner 
tax  credit  for  1981,  a  2-barrels-per-day 
exemption  for  1982-84.  and  3  barrels 


per  day  thereafter.  The  tax  rate  on 
newly  discovered  oil  will  be  reduced 
from  30  percent  to  15  percent  between 
1982  and  1986.  Beginning  in  1983, 
stripper  oil  produced  by  independent 
producers  would  be  exempt.  Percent- 
age depletion  rules  were  not  changed. 
The  conference  agreement,  in  addi- 
tion, contains  a  number  of  minor  addi- 
tional provisions,  but  does  not  include 
most  of  the  provisions  added  as  floor 
amendments  in  the  other  body. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  a  very 
long  and  arduous  path  in  the  shaping 
of  this  landmark  legislation.  The 
President  has  succeeded  in  passing  the 
program  he  wanted— and  then  some. 
We  congratulate  him. 

There  are  many  elements  in  this  leg- 
islation which  bear  the  imprint  and  in- 
novation of  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  no  secret  that  many  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4242  which  help 
people  are  there  only  because  we 
chose  to  confront  the  administration's 
plan,  to  improve  upon  it  rather  than 
walk  away  from  the  process. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  This 
is  the  President's  bill.  It  outlines  a 
bold— and  risky— economic  strategy. 
Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  rislts 
involved— risks  inherent  in  large  out- 
year  individual  cuts  and  indexing— 
were  worth  taking.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  that,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that 
I  hope  this  plan  succeeds. 

But  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  here 
is  not  to  rekindle  or  rehash  the  recent- 
ly ended  debate  on  this  legislation^ 
Nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  advocate  the 
conference  results  which  lay  before 
us— given  the  legislation  which  con- 
fronted us  as  conferees,  it  is  the  best 
effort  we  could  produce,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Rather,  what  I  wish  to  say  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  process  which 
produced  this  largest  tax  cut  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  Congress 
through  a  succession  of  administra- 
tions. I  find  it  genuinely  alarming  to 
see  a  pattern  developing  on  major 
pieces  of  legislation  in  which  the  work 
product  of  the  committee  system  can 
be  cynically  discarded  in  favor  of  sub- 
stitute legislation  written  in  some 
downtown  hideaway.  Believe  it  or  not, 
there  is  real  value  in  the  long  hours  of 
public  hearings,  the  public  debate,  and 
the  pressure  from  interests  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  which  is  put  upon  us. 
I  believe  that  in  the  end,  that  process 
helps  Members  of  both  parties  fashion 
responsible— and  responsive— laws. 
However,  what  we  have  witnessed  in 
recent  weeks  has  been  whipped  up  at 
the  last  minute  by  downtown  drafts- 
men neither  beholden  to,  nor  the 
product  of  electoral  politics. 

This  process  leaves  us  exhausted, 
and  disheartened.  It  takes  away  the 
incentive  Members  must  have  to  labor 
long  and  hard  in  these  Halls.  It  leaves 
the  institution  weaker,  for  it  denies  to 


Republicans  and  E>emocrats  alike  the 
opportunity  to  write,  and  take  respon- 
sibility for  our  work  product.  There  is 
a  danger  in  that,  because  if  this  insti- 
tution is  about  anything,  it  is  about 
accountability  and  responsibility. 

The  modest  contributions  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  bill  we 
fashioned  are  titanic  by  comparison  to 
the  imprint  they  collectively  had  on 
the  administration's  substitute.  They 
are  especially  to  be  consoled.  The 
irony  of  having  a  President  of  one's 
own  party  routinely  and  systematical- 
ly ignore  his  own  representatives  on 
the  committee  in  the  development  of 
legislation  is,  I  am  sure,  not  lost  on 
our  colleagues  across  the  aisle.  They 
should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  their  help  was  needed  in  this  his- 
toric effort.  I  know  of  their  value  to 
our  committee,  and  for  that  reason  I 
wish  they  had  been  asked  to  contrib- 
ute more. 

We  need  to  go  back  to  the  process- 
particularly  in  the  development  of  tax 
legislation,  for  it  is  particularly  vulner- 
able to  the  type  of  political  competi- 
tion which  we  have  just  witnessed.  We 
need  to  get  back  to  the  process  we 
have  known  in  the  past,  where  differ- 
ences on  tax  bills  have  largely  been  bi- 
partisan differences  over  tax  policy. 
We  will  return  to  that  process  because 
we  must— because  it  is  better  for  the 
system,  for  this  institution,  and.  most 
of  all,  better  for  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent. 

Finally,  Madam  Speaker,  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion legislation,  there  was  some  specu- 
lation that  the  Senate  might  pass  its 
version  of  the  tax  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  266, 
the  debt  ceiling  resolution  which  was 
deemed  passed  by  the  House  as  part  of 
our  action  on  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 
While  most  would  concur  that  debt 
ceiling  resolutions  are  the  type  of  leg- 
islation which  constitutionally  must 
begin  in  the  House,  it  is  clear  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  amendment  contem- 
plated by  the  Senate  goes  far  beyond 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  which 
allow  the  Senate  to  "propose  or  concur 
with  amendments"  to  revenue  bills. 

Although  much  has  been  said  at>out 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
House  to  originate  revenue  legislation 
and  about  the  various  precedents  as  to 
how  this  provision  has  been  interpret- 
ed by  individual  Congresses,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  at  this  time  to  review 
in  detail  the  precedents  on  this 
matter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
broad,  nongermane  amendment  to  the 
debt  bill  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
Senate  would  have  gone  far  beyond 
what  was  intended  by  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution.  As  it  left  the  House, 
the  joint  resolution  contained  less 
than  five  lines  providing  for  a  tempo- 
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rary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 
The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the 
entire  House  language,  leaving  noth- 
ing more  than  a  House  joint  resolution 
number,  and  inserted  284  pages  of  gen- 
eral tax  amendments. 

Regardless  of  what  mar  exist  in  the 
way  of  one  obscure  precedent  or  an- 
other, it  is  clear  to  me  that  such  a 
massive  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
the  Senate's  power  as  outlined  under 
section  7  of  article  I.  I  believe.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  in  this  instance  the 
Senate  has  recognized  this  and  proper- 
ly waited  until  the  House  bill  arrived 
in  the  Senate. 

I  make  this  point  today  not  so  much 
to  look  back  on  the  events  of  recent 
weeks  but  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
future  the  House  should,  and  as  long 
as  I  am  chairman,  I  hope  will,  strictly 
guard  its  prerogatives  with  respect  to 
revenue  bills.  This  prerogative  involves 
not  only  insuring  that  revenue  bills 
are  initiated  in  the  House  but  making 
it  clear  that  Senate  amendments  to 
those  bills  are  properly  amendments 
and  not  new  initiatives  attached  to 
House  bills  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  constitutional  rights  of 
this  body. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  include  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  conference  agreement 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Brief    Explanation    of    the    Conference 
Agreement  on  H.R.  4242.  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981 

TITLE  i:  individual  tax  reductions 
1.  Rate  cuts 
The  conference  agreement  contains 
across-the-board  rate  cuts  for  1982  through 
1984  with  withholding  changes  to  take  place 
on  October  1.  1981;  July  1.  1982:  and  July  1, 
1983.  The  top  marginal  tax  rate  is  reduced 
from  70  percent  to  50  percent  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982. 

2.  Capital  gains  rate 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a 
maximum  20-percent  rate  on  capital  gains 
for  saJes  or  exchanges  after  June  9,  1981. 
However,  no  change  is  made  in  the  12- 
month  holding  period  for  capital  gains. 
3.  Marriage  penalty  deduction 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a 
phased-in  deduction  of  5  percent  in  1982 
and  10  percent  in  1983  (and  thereafter)  of 
the  lower  earning  spouse's  income  up  to 
$30,000.  Thus,  when  fully  phased  in,  the 
maximum  marriage  penalty  deduction  will 
be  $3,000. 

4.  Indexing 
The  conference  agreement  includes  a  pro- 
vision to  index  income  tax  brackets,  the  zero 
bracket  amount  and  the  personal  exemption 
beginning  in  1985. 

5.  Income  earned  abroad 
The    Conference    agreement    provides    a 
$75,000  exclusion  for  foreign  earned  income 
beginning  January  1.  1982.  This  amount  will 
increase  by  $5,000  per  year  over  the  next 
four  years  to  $95,000.  In  addition,  certain 
excess  housing  expenses  could  be  excluded. 
6.  Above-the-line  charitable  deduction 
The  conference  agreement  permits  tax- 
payers v/ho  do  not  itemize  a  deduction  of  a 
specified  percentage  of  allowable  charitable 
contributions  up  to  a  fixed  dollar  amount  of 


contributions.  In  1982  and  1983,  the  per- 
centage is  25  percent  up  to  $100  of  contribu- 
tions; in  1984.  25  percent  up  to  $300  ($75 
maximum  deduction):  in  1985,  50  percent 
without  a  cap:  and  in  1986.  100  percent 
without  a  cap.  The  provision  expires  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986. 

7.  Sale  of  principal  residence 

The  Conference  agreement  (1)  extends 
the  replacement  period  from  18  months  to  2 
years  with  respect  to  the  rollover  of  gain  on 
the  sale  of  a  residence,  and  (2)  increases  the 
one-time  exclusion  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a 
principal  residence  by  individuals  age  55  or 
over  from  $100,000  to  $125,000. 
8.  Child  care  credit 

The  conference  agreement  converts  the 
present  child  care  credit  to  a  sliding-scale 
credit  which  phases  down  from  30  percent 
to  20  percent  based  on  income.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  eligible  employment-relat- 
ed expenses  is  increased  to  $2,400  in  the 
case  of  one  dependent  and  to  $4,800  in  the 
case  of  two  or  more  dependents.  Expenses 
for  out-of-home,  noninstitutional  care  of  a 
dependent  are  made  eligible  for  the  credit. 
9.  Adoption  expenses 

The  conference  agreement  permits  indi- 
viduals who  itemize  deductions  to  deduct  up 
to  $1,500  of  adoption  expenses  for  hard-to- 
place  children  (as  defined  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  adoption  assistance  program). 

10.  Imputed  interest  rates  on  installment 
sales 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  maximum  rate  of  imputed  interest  on 
sales  of  land  will  be  7  percent,  if  ( 1 )  the  sale 
takes  place  between  members  of  the  same 
family  and  (2)  the  sales  price  does  not 
exceed  $500,000. 

//.  State  legislators 

The  conference  agreement  provides  state 
legislators  an  election  to  treat  their  legisla- 
tive districts  as  their  tax  homes.  An  electing 
legislator  is  deemed  to  have  expended  for 
business  purposes  an  amount  equal  to  the 
individual  legislator's  legislative  days  times 
the  greater  of  the  Federal  or  state  per  diem 
(but  not  more  than  110  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral). This  amount  is  deductible  except  for 
legislators  living  within  50  miles  of  the  state 
capitol  building,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  taxpayer  is  away  from  home.  The  elec- 
tion is  available  for  taxable  years  l)eginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1976. 

12.  Campaign  funds 

The  conference  agreement  permits  the 
taxable  income  (for  example,  interest  on  ac- 
count balances)  of  a  political  campaign  or- 
ganization to  be  subject  to  the  graduated 
corporate  tax  rates.  Currently,  this  income 
is  subject  to  the  highest  corporate  tax  rate 
(46  percent). 

title  Ii:  BUSINESS  TAX  REDUCTION 

1.  Capital  cost  recovery 
The  conference  agreement  permits  the 
costs  of  eligible  property  to  he  recovered 
over  recovery  periods  of  3,  5,  10  and  15 
years.  In  general,  autos,  trucks  and  R&D 
equipment  is  placed  in  the  3-year  class:  most 
machinery  and  equipment  is  placed  in  the  5- 
year  class;  and  long-lived  public  utility  prop- 
erty in  the  10-  and  15-year  classes.  Real 
property  will  be  depreciated  over  15  years 
using  either  the  straight-line  method  or  175 
percent  declining  balance  method.  Low- 
income  housing  can  elect  200  percent  declin- 
ing balance. 

2.  Small  business  expensing 
The  conference  agreement  permits  busi- 
ness to  expense  the  cost  of  investments  up 


to  $5,000  in  1982  and  1983.  $7,500  in  1984 
and  1985  and  $10,000  after  1985. 
3.  Investment  tax  credit 
The  conference  agreement  provides  a  6- 
percent  investment  tax  credit  for  the  3-year 
class  and  a  10-percent  investment  credit  for 
property  in  the  other  classes. 

4.  Used  property  limitation 
The  conference  agreement  increases  the 
present     used    property     limitation     from 
$100,000  to  $125,000  in  1983  and  to  $150,000 
in  1985. 

5.  At-risk  limitation 

The  conference  agreement  applies  the 
present  at-risk  rules  to  the  investment  tax 
credit  with  certain  exceptions  for  amounts 
borrowed  from  certain  financial  institutions 
and  loans  for  certain  energy  property. 

6.  Carryover  periods 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the 
carryover  periods  for  net  operating  losses 
and  for  the  investment  tax  credit  from  7 
years  to  15  years. 

7.  Rehabilitation  tax  credit 
The  conference  agreement  provides  a  15- 
percent  credit  for  the  costs  of  rehabilitating 
a  commercial  building  at  least  30  years  old. 
20-percent  for  a  commercial  building  at 
least  40  years  old.  and  25-percent  for  a  certi- 
fied historic  structure.  The  present  require- 
ment of  straight-line  depreciation  for  re- 
placement structures  at  the  site  of  a  demol- 
ished historic  structure  is  repealed.  The 
credit  is  also  extended  to  rehabilitated 
buildings  leased  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
or  governmental  units. 

8.  Research  and  Experimentation 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for  a 
25-percent  tax  credit  for  incremental  re- 
search expenditures.  The  conference  agree- 
ment also  provides  more  favorable  charita- 
ble deduction  treatment  of  scientific  appa- 
ratus donated  to  universities.  Finally,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  for  a  two- 
year  suspension  of  the  foreign  source  alloca- 
tion rules  for  R&D  and  provides  for  a 
Treasury  study. 

9.  Small  business  rate  cuts 
The  conference  agreement  reduces  the 
tax  rates  on  the  two  lowest  corporate  tax 
brackets  (a)  from  17  percent  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  corporate  taxable  income  to  16 
percent  in  1982  and  to  15  percent  in  1983, 
and  (b)  from  20  percent  on  the  $25,000- 
$50,000  bracket  to  19  percent  in  1982  and  to 
18  percent  in  1983. 

10.  Other  small  business  provisions 
The  conference  agreement  (1)  increases 
the  accumulated  earnings  credit  from 
$150,000  to  $250,000:  (2)  increases  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  subchapter  S  shareholders 
from  15  to  25  and  permits  certain  trusts  to 
be  shareholders;  and  (4)  liberalizes  and  sim- 
plifies LIFO  inventory  and  small  business 
accounting. 

U.  Financial  institutions 
The  conference  agreement  ( 1 )  provides  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  for  reorganizations 
involving  financially  troubled  thrift  institu- 
tions and  for  mutual  savings  banks  that  con- 
vert to  stock  associations,  and  (2)  permits 
for  1982  the  bad  debt  deduction  of  commeri- 
cal  banks  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  1.0 
percent  of  outstanding  loans  (instead  of  0.6 
percent  under  present  Jaw). 

12.  Stock  options 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for  in- 
centive stock  options  with  respect  to  which 
there  will  be  no  tax  consequences  when  the 
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option  is  granted  or  exercised  and  the  em- 
ployee will  be  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates 
when  the  stock  is  sold.  For  options  granted 
after  1980,  options  granted  in  any  calendar 
year  must  be  limited  to  $100,000  (with  a  3- 
year  carryover  of  any  unused  portion).  For 
options  granted  after  January  1.  1976,  and 
exercised  after  1980.  limitations  of  $50,000 
per  year  and  $200,000  in  the  aggregate 
apply. 

13.  Targeted  jobs  tax  credit 

The  conference  agreement  repeals  the 
WIN  credit  and  provides  that  the  targeted 
jobs  credit  is  available  for  targeted  employ- 
ees who  begin  work  before  January  1,  1983. 
Targeted  employees  are  expanded  to  in- 
clude AFDC  recipients,  WIN  registrants,  in- 
voluntarily terminated  CETA  employees, 
and  economically  disadvantaged  Vietnam 
veterans  regardless  of  age.  However,  cooper- 
ative education  students  would  be  limited  to 
those  who  are  economically  disadvantaged, 
effective  for  wages  paid  after  Decemljer  31, 
1981. 

Certificates  generally  must  be  received  or 
requested  before  an  individual  begins  work. 
However,  for  an  individual,  other  than  a  co- 
ojjerative  education  student  who  begins 
work  for  the  employer  during  the  90-day 
period  t)eginning  with  the  date  45  days 
before  date  of  enactment  or  a  cooperative 
education  student  who  l)egins  work  before 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  certification 
must  be  requested  or  received  l)efore  the 
last  day  of  this  90-day  period.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  began  work  prior  to  45 
days  before  date  of  enactment,  except  for  a 
cooperative  education  student,  certification 
must  have  been  requested  or  received  by 
July  23,  1981. 

14.  Low-income  housing 

The  conference  agreement  permanently 
exempts  low-income  housing  from  the  re- 
qurement  that  construction  period  interest 
and  taxes  must  be  capitalized  (Code  section 
189). 

15.  Rehabilitation  expenses  of  low-income 
housing 

The  conference  agreement  increases, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  amount  of  re- 
habilitation expenses  that  can  be  amortized 
over  5  years  from  $20,000  to  $40,000  per 
unit. 
16.  Charitable  contributions  by  corporations 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  limitation  on  a  corporation's 
charitable  contribution  deduction  from  5  to 
10  percent  of  taxable  income,  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981. 

17.  Gifts  and  awards 

The  conference  agreement  increases  the 
ceiling   on   the   deductibility   of   employee 
awarcis  for  length  of  service,  productivity  or 
safety  achievement  from  $100  to  $400. 
18.  Motor  carrier  operating  rights 

The  conference  agreement  allows  an  ordi- 
nary deduction  over  60  months  for  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  motor  carrier  operating  au- 
thorities held  on  July  1,  1980.  with  technical 
clarifications  to  the  special  rules  for  alloca- 
tions of  authorities  where  acquisitions  are 
involved. 

TITLE  IIi:  SAVINGS  INCENTIVES 

1.  "All  Savers"  certificates 
The  conference  agreement  provides  an  ex- 
clusion for  up  to  $1,000  ($2,000  for  a  joint 
return)  of  interest  on  "all  savers"  certifi- 
cates. These  certificates  must  have  an  in- 
vestment yield  no  greater  than  70  percent  of 
the  Treasury  bill  rate,  and  institutions  issu- 


ing these  certificates  must  invest  75  percent 
of  the  proceeds  in  residential  financing  or 
agricultural  loans. 

2.  Interest  exclusion 

The  conference  agreement  terminates  the 
$200/$400  interest  and  dividends  exclusion 
after  1981  and  reinstates  the  $100  per  indi- 
vidual dividend  exclusion  for  1982  and  sub- 
sequent years.  However,  beginning  in  1985,  a 
new  net  interest  exclusion  will  be  provided 
equal  to  15  percent  of  interest  received  in 
excess  of  interest  deducted  (other  than  busi- 
ness or  home  mortgage  interest).  The  15- 
percent  net  interest  exclusion  is  computed 
on  up  to  $3,000  of  net  interest  ($6,000  for 
joint  returns)  per  year. 

3.  Individual  retirement  accounts 

The  conference  agreement  increases  the 
limit  on  IRA  contributions  to  the  lesser  of 
100  percent  of  compensation  or  $2,000.  In 
addition,  active  participants  with  other  pen- 
sion coverage  will  be  eligible  to  establish 
IRAs  for  the  first  time.  The  contribution 
limit  on  spousal  IRAs  is  increased  to  $2,250 
and  a  divorced  spouse  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tribute to  an  IRA  under  certain  conditions. 
4.  Keogh  plans 

The  conference  agreement  increases  the 

contribution    limit    on    Keogh    plans    from 

$7,500  to  $15,000.  No  change  is  made  to  the 

15-percent  of  earnings  limit  of  present  law. 

5.  Dividend  reinvestment  plans 

The  conference  agreement  permits  tax- 
payers to  exclude  $750  ($1,500  for  joint  re- 
turns) of  dividends  received  from  a  public 
utility  if  the  dividends  are  reinvested  in  the 
stock  in  the  utility.  The  exclusion  will  apply 
for  dividends  distributed  in  1982-1985. 
6.  ESOP's 

The  conference  agreement  replaces  the 
present  investment-based  tax  credit  with  a 
new  payroll-based  tax  credit.  The  credit  is 
limited  for  1983  and  1984  to  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  compensation  paid  to  employees 
and  to  three-quarters  of  one  percent  of  such 
compensation  for  1985,  1986  and  1987.  The 
credit  will  expire  after  1987.  In  addition,  the 
rule  of  present  law  requiring  that  an  em- 
ployee be  entitled  to  vote  stock  in  his  ESOP 
is  deleted  with  respect  to  profit-sharing 
plans  but  is  applicable  to  all  other  defined 
contribution  plans. 

TITLE  IV:  ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX  REDUCTIONS 

The  conference  agreement:  (1)  increases 
the  unified  credit  over  6  years  to  a  $600,000 
exemption  equivalent;  (2)  reduces  the  high- 
est estate  tax  rates  from  70  percent  to  50 
percent  by  1985:  (3)  provides  for  an  unlimit- 
ed marital  deduction;  (4)  increases  the 
annual  gift  tax  exclusion  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000  per  donee,  plus  provides  an  unlimit- 
ed gift  tax  exclusion  for  certain  gifts  for 
medical  expenses  and  school  tuition;  (5)  in- 
creases the  limit  on  current  use  valuation 
from  $500,000  to  $750,000  over  3  years  and 
expands  such  valuation  to  include  timber: 
and  (6)  expands  the  deferral  provisions  of 
present  law  for  estates  comprised  largely  of 
small  businesses. 

TITLE  v:  TAX  STRADDLES 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  on  commodity-related 
transactions.  Accordingly,  commodity  fu- 
tures contracts  will  be  taxed  under  the 
"mark-to-market"  system  at  year  end,  with 
a  3-year  carryback  provision  and  a  1981 
transition  rule  allowing  installment  pay- 
ments. For  straddles  outside  the  mark-to- 
market  rule,  losses  are  allowed  to  the  extent 
they  exceed  unrealized  gains  on  offsetting 
positions.  In  addition,  interest  and  carrying 


costs  on  commodity  straddle  transactions 
must  l>e  capitalized.  T-bills  are  treated  as 
capital  assets,  and  taxable  dispositions  of 
capital  assets  are  treated  as  capital  gains 
and  losses.  Hedging  transactions  are  except- 
ed from  mark-to-market,  the  loss  limitation 
and  the  cash  and  carry  rules.  Finally,  deal- 
ers will  generally  be  required  to  identify  in- 
vestment securities  on  the  day  following  ac- 
quisition in  1981  and  on  the  day  of  acquisi- 
tion thereafter;  seven  business  days  are  al- 
lowed for  floor  specialists  on  the  stock  for 
which  they  are  registered. 

TITLE  Vi:  ENERGY  PROVISIONS 

1.  Royalty  owners 

The  conference  agreement  provides  royal- 
ty owners  with  a  $2,500  credit  against  the 
windfall  profit  tax  in  1981.  For  1982  and 
subsequent  years,  royalty  owners  would  be 
allowed  to  exclude  specific  amounts  of  pro- 
duction: 2  barrels  per  day  in  1982-1984  and  4 
barrels  per  day  in  1985  and  thereafter. 
2.  Independent  producer  stripper  oil 

The  conference  agreement  exempts  inde- 
pendent   producer   stripper   oil    from    the 
windfall  profit  tax  beginning  in  1983. 
3.  Newly  discovered  oil 

The  conference  agreement  phases  down 
the  windfall  profit  tax  rate  on  newly  discov- 
ered oil  from  30  percent  to  15  percent  by 
1986. 

4.  Child  care  agencies 

The  conference  agreement  exempts  child 
care  agencies  from  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
5.  Production  credit  for  tight  sands 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  present  production  credit  for  tight 
sands  will  not  be  available  unless  the  tax- 
payer elects  the  credit  on  the  appropriate 
tax  return. 

TITLE  VIi:  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Interests  and  penalties 

The  conference  agreement  includes  ad- 
ministrative changes  which  increase  the  in- 
terest rate  on  tax  deficiencies  and  overpay- 
ments and  provide  new  or  increased  penal- 
ties for  filing  false  W-4s,  failing  to  file  infor- 
mation returns,  making  overstated  deposit 
claims,  claiming  valuation  overstatements, 
and  negligent  reporting. 

Disclosure  provisions 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  public  release  of  certain  in- 
formation used  by  I.R.S.  to  select  returns 
for  audit. 

Tax  Court  filing  fee 

The  conference  agreement  increases  the 
Tax  Court  filing  fee  from  $10  to  $60. 
Corporate  estimated  taxes 

The  conference  agreement  increases  the 
amount  that  large  corporations  must  pay  in 
estimated  taxes  from  60  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  tax  liability  to  65  percent  in 
1982,  75  percent  in  1983  and  80  percent  in 
1984  and  subsequent  years. 

Individual  estimated  taxes 

The  conference  agreement  increases  the 
threshhold  for  paying  estimated  taxes  for 
individuals  from  $100  in  1981  to  $200  in  1982 
and  up  to  $500  in  1985  and  thereafter. 
Railroad  retirement  taxes 

The  conference  agreement  includes  sever- 
al provisions  relating  to  railroad  retirement 
system  financing.  The  agreement  increases 
Tier-II  pension  taxes  on  employers,  adds  a 
new  Tier-II  tax  on  employees  and  author- 
izes limited  advance  transfers  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  The  conferees  also 
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adopted  certain  technical  amendments  with 
regard  to  the  definition  of  railroad  compen- 
sation but  insisted  that  these  technical 
amendments  be  made  prospective  only. 

TITLE  VIIi:  MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Fringe  benefit  regulations 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the  re- 
cently-expired moratorium  on  the  issuance 
of  fringe  benefit  regulations  to  December 
31.  1983. 

2.  Group  legal  services  plans 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the 
present  exclusion  for  contributions  to.  and 
benefits  provided  under,  a  qualified  group 
legal  services  plan  through  December  31, 
1984. 

3.  Tax-exempt  bonds 

The  conference  agreement  exempts  inter- 
est on  (1)  industrial  development  bonds 
used  to  finance  buses,  subway  cars  and  simi- 
lar equipment  leased  to  publicly  owned  mass 
transit  systems  and  (2)  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment bonds. 

4.  Telephone  excise  tax 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the  1- 
percent  telephone  excise  tax  for  two  years 
through  1984.  The  tax  will  terminate  on 
January  1,  1985. 

5.  Unemployment  taxes  for  certain 

fishermen 
The  conference  agreement  includes  a  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  employment  tax  treat- 
ment of  fishermen  who  share  in  the  catch 
of  vessels  usually  operating  with  10  or  fewer 
crewmen.  Under  the  conference  agreement, 
past  employer  social  security  taxes  on  such 
fishermen  would  not  be  refunded;  however, 
for  1981,  these  fishermen  would  not  be 
treated  as  employees  and  would  be  exempt 
from  unemployment  compensation  taxes 
(PUTA). 

6.  Payout  requirements  of  private 

foundations 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
private  foundations  are  required  to  distrib- 
ute only  their  minimum  investment  return, 
rather  than  the  greater  of  their  minimum 
investment  return  or  their  adjusted  net 
income,  effective  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981.  The  defini- 
tion of  operating  foundation  is  similarly 
amended. 

7.  Foreign  investment  in  U.S.  real  estate 

The  conference  agreement  includes  nu- 
merous technical  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Investment  in  U.S.  Real  Property  Tax 
Act  enacted  in  1980. 

8.  Foreign  investment  companies 

The  conference  agreement  modifies  the 
treatment  of  gain  on  the  disposition  of  stock 
in  a  foreign  investment  company  attributa- 
ble to  earnings  and  profits  derived  before 
the  corporation  became  a  foreign  invest- 
ment company. 
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D  1300 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  6  minutes  of 
his  time. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
support  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  4242.  The  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981. 

The  principal  components  of  the 
President's  economic  recovery  tax 
plan  were  not  in  controversy  because 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  passed 
virtually  identical  individual  and  busi- 
ness tax  cut  provisions. 

For  individuals,  there  is  a  3-year,  25- 
percent,  across-the-board  cut,  followed 
by  indexing  in  1985.  For  businesses, 
there  is  major  depreciation  reform  as 
embodied  in  the  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery system. 

Beyond  these  two  central  provisions, 
there  were  a  number  of  important  dif- 
ferences which  the  conferees  resolved. 

The  conference  report  deletes  the 
House  provision  which  reduced  the 
holding  period  for  long-term  capital- 
gain  treatment  to  6  months.  The  hold- 
ing period  will  stay  at  the  current  law 
level  of  12  months.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  other  body's  date  for  lower- 
ing the  capital  gains  rate  to  20  per- 
cent. This  means  sales  occurring  after 
June  9  will  be  eligible  for  the  new  and 
lower  maximum  rate. 

On  the  provision  to  allow  all  taxpay- 
ers to  deduct  their  charitable  deduc- 
tions, there  was  a  difference  as  to  the 
phase-in  schedule.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided a  $100  contribution  cap  in  1984, 
whereas  the  other  body's  version  has 
no  cap  in  1984.  The  resolution  in  the 
conference  report  provides  a  $300  con- 
tribution cap  in  1984. 

The  only  major  difference  in  the  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system  con- 
cerned the  actual  writeoff  rate  for  real 
property  in  the  15-year  recovery  class. 
The  House  bill  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  200-percent  declining  balance 
method,  whereas  the  other  body  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  150-percent 
declining  balance  method.  The  resolu- 
tion was  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
175-percent  declining  balance  method 
for  all  real  property  except  low-income 
housing.  Low-income  housing  will  be 
depreciated  over  15  years  using  the 
200-percent  declining  balance  method. 

The  conference  report  contains  in 
some  form  all  but  two  of  the  House 
provisions  concerning  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax.  The  two  deletions 
are  the  freezing  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance at  22  percent  and  the  credit  for 
woodburning  stoves.  Three  provisions 
are  identical  to  the  House  bill.  They 
are:  The  exemption  of  stripper  oil  ex- 
tracted by  independent  producers,  the 
reduction  of  the  windfall  tax  on  new 
oil  from  30  to  15  percent,  and  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  exemption  for  residen- 
tial child  care  agencies. 

The  royalty  owner  provision  was 
modified.  Royalty  owners  will  receive 
a  $2,500  windfall  profit  tax  credit  in 
1981.  In  1982,  1983,  and  1984  they  will 


receive  a  2-barrel-per-day  exemption 
from  the  tax.  In  1985  and  thereafter, 
the  exemption  will  be  3  barrels  per 
day. 

The  conference  report  contains  a 
scaled-back  version  of  the  dividend  re- 
investment provision  which  was  part 
of  the  House  bill.  For  years  1982 
through  1985  a  person  will  be  able  to 
defer  taxation  on  up  to  $750— $1,500 
per  joint  return— of  dividends  reinvest- 
ed in  acquiring  new  stock  of  a  public 
utility.  The  provision  "sunsets"  after 
December  31. 1985. 

Estate  and  gift  tax  provisions  gener- 
ally are  the  same  as  in  the  House  bill. 
One  exception  relates  to  a  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  special  use  valuation  of 
farm  property.  The  House  bill  allowed 
an  adjustment  of  up  to  $1,000,000  in 
1983  and  thereafter.  The  conference 
report  includes  a  $750,000  special  use 
valuation  adjustment  in  1983  and 
thereafter. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the 
other  body's  provision  related  to  com- 
modity tax  straddles.  This  version  is 
tighter  than  the  House  bill,  thus  ef- 
fecting much  greater  revenue  savings; 
an  estimated  $1.7  billion  by  1986. 

The  tax  credit  for  work-related  de- 
pendent care  was  changed  from  a  20- 
percent  credit  regardless  of  income  to 
a  sliding  scale  tax  credit,  beginning  at 
30  percent  for  families  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  less  and  gradually  phasing 
down  to  20  percent  for  families  with 
incomes  of  $28,000  or  more.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  dependent  care  ex- 
penses on  which  the  credit  may  be 
claimed  was  increased  from  $2,000  an- 
nually for  one  dependent  to  $2,400  and 
from  $4,000  annually  for  two  or  more 
dependents  to  $4,800.  Dependent  care 
provided  by  an  employer  as  a  fringe 
benefit  will  not  be  considered  to  be 
taxable  income  to  the  employee.  The 
credit  which  is  currently  allowed  on 
in-home  care  of  older,  incapacitated 
dependents,  will  be  permitted  on  out- 
of-home  care  as  well.  The  credit  will 
be  allowed  on  dependent  care  provided 
in  centers  with  more  than  six  depend- 
ents only  if  such  centers  comply  with 
the  State  and  local  law. 

These  provisions  relating  to  child 
and  adult  care  constitute  a  major  im- 
provement in  the  current  law. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  was  ex- 
tended to  cover  individuals  hired 
before  1983  and  expanded  to  include 
AFDC  recipients.  WIN  registrants  and 
employees  laid  off  from  CETA  public 
service  employment.  Vietnam  veterans 
will  be  included  regardless  of  age.  and 
cooperative  education  students  will  be 
included  only  if  they  come  from  low- 
income  families.  The  program  is  tight- 
ened by  requiring  that,  after  a  transi- 
tion period,  certifications  that  individ- 
uals meet  the  criteria  for  the  credit 
will  have  to  be  requested  or  received 
before  the  employee  begins  working. 
Certifications   will    be   invalid   if   re- 
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quested  after  the  employee  was  hired 
or  if  based  on  false  information  pro- 
vided by  the  employee.  The  FUTA 
wage  limitation  on  first-year  wages  eli- 
gible for  the  credit  is  eliminated. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  believe  the  com- 
promises reached  by  the  conferees  are 
fair  and  reasonable.  All  but  the  most 
technical  possible  details  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  conference. 

This  legislation  marks  a  historic  new 
direction  in  tax  policy.  It  not  only 
gives  American  taxpayers  their  largest 
reduction  of  modern  times,  it  puts  our 
country  on  a  new  economic  track.  We 
should  start  moving  uphill  instead  of 
down. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  and  look  forward  to 
it  being  signed  into  law  very  soon. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
that  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
concern  about  the  committee  not 
being  able  to  work  its  will.  However,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  diver- 
gence between  the  points  of  view  of  a 
committee  put  together  as  ours  is 
without  regard  to  the  party  structure 
in  the  House  and  what  occurs  here  on 
the  House  floor. 

If  given  the  choice.  I  am  going  to 
choose  the  will  of  the  House  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  the  will  of  a  com- 
mittee, however  constituted.  I  think 
that  is  basic  to  our  representative  de- 
mocracy. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may.  Madam  Speak- 
er, to  engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  with 
the  chairman  on  the  issue  of  install- 
ment sales,  because  I  think  there  is  an 
issue  of  clarification  that  needs  to  be 
made  there. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  chairman  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  individual  tax  cut  and  special 
1981  capital  gains  tax  rate  on  install- 
ment sales.  Specifically,  will  install- 
ment payments  received  after  June  9, 
attributable  to  sales  before  June  9,  be 
eligible  for  the  20-percent  maximum 
capital  gains  rate? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  would 
answer  that  such  installment  pay- 
ments would  not  be  eligible  for  the  20- 
percent  maximum  capital  gains  rate. 
This  is  because  the  operative  language 
in  the  bill  provides  that  the  20-percent 
maximum  capital  gains  rate  applies  to 
sales  or  exchanges  occurring  after 
June  9.  1981.  Therefore  an  installment 
received  after  June  9,  attributable  to 
an  installment  sale  before  that  time, 
would  not  qualify  since  the  sale  or  ex- 
change did  not  occur  after  June  9. 
1981. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  answer  and  have  one  fur- 
ther question.  How  will  installment 
payments  attributable  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes which  occurred  before  June 
10.  1981.  be  treated  when  they  are  re- 
ceived in  1982  and  sub.sequent  years? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Such  in- 
stallment payments  received  in  1982 
and  subsequent  years  will  be  treated 


according  to  the  tax  rates  that  exist  in 
the  respective  year  in  which  the  in- 
stallment is  received. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  clarification  of  this  issue. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me 
say  that  I  regret  we  are  having  some 
delay  in  the  completion  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  tactics  being  used  serve  no 
possible  useful  purpose,  and  that  very 
little  political  benefit  will  accrue  to 
those  who  are  seeking  the  delay. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

It  is  ironic— to  say  the  least— as  we 
get  down  to  the  end  of  this  debate  on 
tax  policy,  particularly  after  the 
events  of  last  week,  that  all  of  the 
time  should  be  controlled  at  this 
moment  on  the  Democratic  side. 
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There  is  a  reason  for  that.  There  is  a 
reason  that  this  conference  report  has 
been  brought  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues the  procedure  under  which  we 
are  working  at  this  time. 

I  made  it  clear  after  the  conference 
completed  its  work  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  raise  a  point  of  order  to  the 
conference  report.  It  was  my  hope 
that  in  the  process  of  raising  the  point 
of  order  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  open,  once  again,  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  oil  which  has  been  injected 
into  this  tax  issue. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Senate 
passed  oil  provisions  which  would  have 
cost  taxpayers  over  $6  billion  during 
the  period  of  the  next  5  years.  In  the 
Hance-Conable  substitute  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week,  that  ante  was  raised  to  $16  bil- 
lion. It  was  my  hope  and  it  was  the 
hope  of  many  on  the  Democratic 
side— it  was  the  hope  of  many  on  the 
Republican  side,  I  believe,  who  sup- 
ported Hance-Conable.  because  I 
heard  Members  from  my  own  State  on 
the  Republican  side  state  this— that 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  pare 
back  these  oil  provisions. 

When  we  began  considering  tax 
policy  this  year,  it  was  nobody's  inten- 
tion that  this  bill  should  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  to  repeal  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  When  we  began  considering  tax 
policy,  it  was  nobody's  intention  that 
oil  should  be  entered  into  the  bidding 
process  that  was  likely  to  take  place 
during  the  course  of  this  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  it  did. 

The  Senate  added  oil  provisions.  We 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  sought  to  get 
an  agreement  from  the  administration 
and  from  our  Republican  colleagues  to 
remove  oil  from  the  bidding  block,  and 
we  were  not  successful  in  that  effort. 

So  as  a  result,  we  end  up  with  what 
is  supposed  to  be  an  economic  recovery 
package  with  a  repeal  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  with 


$12  billion  in  breaks  to  oil  producers 
over  the  next  5  years  $12  billion— that 
is  as  much  as  individual  taxpayers,  all 
of  the  individual  taxpayers  in  the 
country  earning  under  $30,000.  are 
going  to  get  out  of  this  package  next 
year— we  end  up  doing  something  that 
I  think  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  want  to  see  happen  and.  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  regular  procedure  with- 
out anybody  rocking  the  boat,  we  can 
tell  our  constituents  that  this  was 
beyond  our  control. 

Well.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  within  our  control, 
very  much  within  our  control.  This 
conference  report  on  the  biggest  tax 
bill  in  the  history  of  the  country  has 
come  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  a  suspension  of  rules,  a  very  un- 
usual procedure.  If  it  does  not  pass 
with  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  on 
suspension,  the  conference  report  will 
be  brought  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  later  this  afternoon,  and  at  that 
point  it  is  my  intention  to  raise  that 
point  of  order  and  to  try  to  seek  to 
recede  to  the  Senate's  provisions  on 
oil. 

So  what  this  vote  on  suspension 
comes  down  to  is  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only.  It  is  not  a  vote  on  Kemp- 
Roth;  it  is  not  a  vote  on  10-5-3:  it  is 
not  a  vote  on  the  Nation's  economic 
recovery  package.  It  is  a  vote  on  oil. 
This  is  the  one  opportunity  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  going  to  have  to  try  to  alter 
these  oil  provisions. 

Now.  it  is  strange,  it  is  unusual,  it  is 
unprecedented,  I  think,  for  a  bill  of 
this  magnitude  to  come  to  the  floor 
under  these  circumstances.  But  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  this  tax  package  has  been 
called  by  some  who  support  it  a  river- 
boat  gamble,  a  riverboat  gamble  that 
is  going  to  make  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States  pay  a  big  price  in  the  next  few 
years  if  it  does  not  work  out. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  justify  what 
we  have  done  in  the  oil  area  in  this 
conference  report.  Our  constituents 
are  not  going  to  understand  that  we 
had  no  options. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  when  we  come  to  a  final  vote  on 
the  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  would 
ask  them  to  join  with  me  on  a  subse- 
quent vote  when  the  conference  report 
comes  back  to  the  floor  later  this 
afternoon  in  voting  down  the  previous 
question,  after  the  point  of  order  is 
raised,  so  that  we  will  have  that 
chance  to  amend  the  conference 
report  and  to  recede  to  the  Senate  on 
the  question  of  oil. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  said  almost  45 
years  ago  that  the  problem  with  this 
country  is:  You  cannot  win  elections 
without  the  oil  bloc,  and  you  cannot 
govern  with  it. 
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I  do  not  think  that  that  is  true.  I 
think  that  we  can  devise  together  a 
sound  economic  policy.  I  think  we  can 
devise  a  sound  energy  policy.  I  do  not 
think  public  policy  has  to  be  subjected 
to  the  auctioning  that  we  have  seen  irt 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  think  our  confer- 
ees did  the  best  they  could  on  the 
House  side,  to  see  that  these  uncon- 
scionable oil  provisions  were  not  put 
in,  and  now  is  our  chance  to  undo 
those  provisions. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  Ihe 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  1 
think  we  should  look  clearly  at  what 
we  are  doing  here.  Why  the  panic  to 
rush  this  conference  report  through 
under  suspension?  Is  it  merely  because 
we  are  all  so  anxious  to  get  off  on  our 
August  recess  that  we  will  allow  the 
oil  special  interest  provision  to  remain 
in  this  bill? 

It  was  not  there  initially.  It  was  not 
part  of  the  President's  original  tax- 
package.  It  was  not  part  of  the  Demo- 
crats' original  tax  package.  Why  is  it 
here?  And  why  is  the  giveaway  so 
large?  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  conferees  did  not  imme- 
diately, in  30  seconds,  as  little  time  as 
it  took  for  them  to  do  away  with  those 
two  things  which  would  have  been 
helpful  to  the  Northeast,  the  tax 
credit  for  home  heating  oil  and  the 
wood  stove  tax  credit— recede  to  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  oil  tax  break 
costing  $6.6  billion.  I  do  not  like  that 
level  either. 

But  there  is  certainly  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  conferees  on  our 
side  had  to  come  up  with  $11.8  billion 
of  additional  relief  to  the  oil  compa- 
nies. 

Incidentally,  in  discussions  with 
some  of  the  tax  bill  conferees,  I  have 
been  advised  that  it  took  less  than  30 
seconds  for  the  conference  to  dispose 
of  both  the  wood  stove  tax  credit  and 
the  home  heating  credit.  These  two 
provisions  were  not  given  the  time  of 
day. 

There  has  been  some  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  wood  stove  credit  was 
dropped  from  H.R.  4242  because  I 
voted  against  the  bill  last  week.  I 
would  respond  by  saying  that  I  do  not 
think  those  who  drafted  the  successful 
version  of  the  House  legislation  ever 
had  any  intention  of  keeping  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  The  wood  stove  tax 
credit  was.  transparently,  part  of  the 
vote  bidding  war  and  horse  trading 
that  typified  the  evolution  of  H.R. 
4242.  It  was  a  bone  with  a  string  at- 
tached, the  same  kind  you  see  in  tele- 
vision cartoons.  This  bone  was  dangled 
in  front  of  Members  from  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  then  pulled  back, 
little  by  little,  until  it  disappeared  into 
a  hole  in  the  wall. 


I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Republican 
leadership  on  July  27.  well  before  the 
House  vote  on  the  tax  cut,  expressing 
strong  support  for  the  wood  stove  tax 
credit  but  also  skepticism,  in  the  light 
of  past  events,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
served in  the  conference.  In  essence. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  was  seeking  some 
real  assurance  from  the  leadership 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  stove  credit 
in  the  Republican  substitute  was  a 
genuine  effort  to  improve  energy  tax 
policy  and  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion. I  received  no  response. 

Moreover,  although  the  wood  stove 
tax  credit  effort  has  been  known  in 
certain  circles  as  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment, it  clearly  is  of  great  importance 
to  any  number  of  other  Republicans 
from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest, 
many  of  whom  have  worked  diligently 
in  support  of  it.  And  all  of  these  Re- 
publicans voted  for  the  Conable-Hance 
substitute  last  week.  Were  they,  then, 
punished  too? 

Finally.  I  think  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  home  heating  tax  credit  in  the 
conference  betrays  a  broader  insensi- 
tivity  on  the  part  of  the  conferees  to 
the  energy  predicament  of  the  North- 
east and  Midwest.  If  the  wood  stove 
tax  credit  was  eliminated  because  of 
my  vote,  why  was  the  home  heating 
provision  also  rejected?  Senator  Dole 
apparently  tried  five  or  six  times  to 
get  the  House  conferees  to  accept  this 
provision,  offered  by  Senators  Rudman 
and  Kennedy,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
So  what  we  have  here  is  general  refus- 
al on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees 
to  recognize  the  very  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  Congressmen  from  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  in  the  energy  area. 
Unfortunately,  some  Members  of  this 
body  must  still  regard  wood  stoves  as 
quaint  relics  from  the  past,  artifacts 
that  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth  with  the  prairie  schooner  and 
the  mule-drawn  plow.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  enlighten  them  that  the 
wood  stove  is  very  much  alive  and 
well,  and  could  be  even  more  helpful 
than  it  is  presently  in  the  battle  for 
energy  conservation  if  given  some  en- 
couragement. 

But  let  me  ask  the  Members  this: 
How  many  here  would  vote  yes  if  ve 
had  a  bill  before  us  today  which  said: 
"Shall  we  borrow  $11.8  billion  and  add 
it  to  the  national  deficit  and  give  it  to 
the  oil  companies?"  That  is  the  net 
effect  of  this  oil  tax  break.  I  wish  you 
luck  when  you  go  home  and  try  to  ex- 
plain yourself  on  that  vote,  because 
that  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
here  today. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  who  he  thinks  pays 
that  tax.  except  the  users  of  home 
heating  oil,  particularly  those  in  the 
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Northeast?  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
paying  the  cost  of  that  tax  burden. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Oh.  I  wish  that 
that  might  be  the  case.  But  the  gentle- 
man knows  and  I  know  that  the  price 
of  oil  in  this  country  is  not  set  by  a 
free  market  system.  It  is  set  by  an  oil 
cartel  called  OPEC.  They  are  the  ones 
who  establish  the  per-barrel  price. 
They  are  the  ones  who  establish  the 
unreasonable  profit.  And  if  we  prevent 
it  from  flowing  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, do  you  know  who  is  going  to  pick 
it  up?  Either  the  producers  or,  as  is 
happening  in  this  country,  the  States 
are  going  to  move  in  with  their  sever- 
ance taxes  and  pick  it  up.  And  I  do  not 
blame  them.  Because  that  is  the  policy 
we  are  arguing  about  here.  Who 
should  get  that  unreasonable  profit  on 
a  national  natural  resource. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  heard  that  argu- 
ment from  Ralph  Nader,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  from  the  gentleman. 
But  I  will  say  this:  When  the  Sun  Belt 
uses  natural  gas  and  the  Northeast 
has  to  use  home  heating  oil.  we  find 
that  the  tax  that  is  placed  upon  the 
production  of  domestic  oil  is  passed  di- 
rectly along  to  the  consumers.  And 
you  in  the  Northeast  and  me  from 
Buffalo  are  ultimately  putting  a 
burden  on  both  the  homeowner,  as 
well  as  the  businesses  of  the  North- 
east, by  allowing  that  tax  to  be  placed. 
It  should  not  have  been  voted 
through,  in  the  first  place.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  is  making  his  case 
against  the  bill  on  that  provision. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  argue  economic  theory  with  the 
gentleman,  but  I  most  certainly  dis- 
agree with  the  argument  he  is  making. 
I  have  agreed  with  him  on  supply-side 
economics,  but  I  disagree  that  it  is  not 
OPEC  that  is  setting  the  world  price 
of  oil.  To  me  supply-side  economics 
does  not  mean  supplying  oil  producers 
with  unreasonable  profits. 

Clearly  the  price  of  oil  has  risen  a 
great  deal  faster  than  the  prices  of 
other  commodities.  It  is  not  supply 
and  demand  that  is  determining  this— 
in  fact  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
Americans  have  been  using  less  oil.  We 
are  now  in  a  glut  situation  but  prices 
continue  to  rise. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
price  for  the  consumer  would  go  down 
if  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  eased— 
prices  will  not  fall  from  this  factor. 
The  question  is  to  whom  the  excess- 
excess  profits  that  decontrol  has 
brought  about  will  go.  Should  it  be  the 
oil  companies  which  are  already 
making  record  profits?  Should  it  be  to 
States  in  the  form  of  severance  taxes 
which,  in  effect,  means  that  New  Eng- 
landers  are  paying  for  schools  in 
Texas?  Or  should  it  be  the  Federal 
Government  which  can  help  to  ease 
the  burden  of  high  prices  on  consum- 
ers,   help    them    change    to    other 
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sources,  and  help  them  conserve 
energy  and  therefore  save  money. 

No  one  of  these  three  recipients 
should  get  all  of  the  excess  profits,  but 
I  believe  we  would  be  mistaken  to  be- 
lieve that  these  obscene  revenues  will 
not  continue  if  we  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  a  windfall  profit  tax  as  this  bill 
begins  to  do. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  our  colleagues  that  there  was 
enough  room  in  this  tax  bill  to  give  12 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  oil  breaks  to 
oil  companies  but  there  was  not 
enough  to  keep  the  heating  credit  that 
the  Senate  passed,  which  would  have 
cost  $500  million  and  would  have 
helped  the  consumers  of  the  North- 
east. There  was  not  enough  for  the 
wood  stove  credit.  And  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  oil  companies  were 
doing  their  lobbying  over  the  period  of 
the  last  few  weeks  to  aid  the  consum- 
ers of  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ratchford  ) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  better 
bill  than  we  saw  last  week.  It  is  one 
that  is  much  worse.  For  those  of  us 
from  the  North  and  the  Northeast 
concerned  with  energy,  let  us  restate 
what  has  just  been  said.  We  went  into 
conference  with  a  heating  oil  credit. 
We  come  out  of  conference  with  noth- 
ing. We  went  into  conference  with  a 
credit  for  wood  burning  stoves.  We 
I'ame  out  with  nothing.  The  only 
winner  in  this  conference,  and  they 
were  boastfully  saying,  "Well,  you 
cannot  get  everything."  the  only 
winner  in  this  conference  is  the  oil  in- 
dustry—$12  billion  over  the  n,ext  5 
years. 

When  we  cannot  take  care  of  those 
living  on  low  and  fixed  incomes,  when 
we  do  not  provide  a  credit  for  the 
middle-income  oil  consumer  but  we  do 
provide  this  type  of  relief  for  the  oil 
industry,  whatever  happened  to  public 
interest?  When  you  add  to  that  fact 
the  special  treatment  for  big  estates, 
the  special  treatment  for  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  banking  industry,  we  do 
not  have  a  better  bill.  Special  interest 
has  a  better  bill.  Public  interest  is 
worse  off.  We  ought  to  reject  this  pro- 
posal which  turns  its  back  on  energy 
relief  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
think  that  there  are  three  good  rea- 
son* for  voting  no  on  this  particular 
bill  at  this  time. 

First,  we  are  bringing  the  bill  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  That 


does  not  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
call  reasonable  points  of  order  against 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  in 
fact  could  not  stand  that  particular 
process.  And  I  think  that  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
procedure  and  adequate  debate  on  tax 
policy,  if  in  fact  you  are  interested  in  a 
large  tax  reduction,  you  ought  to  at 
least  know  what  is  in  the  bill,  what 
some  of  the  major  provisions  are.  I 
think  it  is  the  wrong  procedure  for 
this  time. 

Second,  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
that  the  legislation  gives  too  much 
away  to  big  oil.  It  is  the  wrong  time 
and  the  wrong  group  to  give  tax  relief 
to.  We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
have  a  modified  windfall  profit  tax 
put  into  place,  and  we  are  devastating 
that  windfall  profit  tax  with  this  par- 
ticular action. 

Third,  in  terms  of  economic  policy,  I 
think  it  is  the  wrong  direction  for  our 
Nation  to  take. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  concur 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  his 
concern  over  the  procedure  being  fol- 
lowed today. 

I  rise  to  express  my  concerns  over 
several  provisions  in  the  conference 
report.  I  believe  clarification  is  needed 
of  a  potential  ambiguity  relating  to 
the  allocation  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  under  section  861 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  un- 
derstand that  section  223  of  the  act 
provides  that  for  a  2-year  period- 
while  Treasury  studies  the  impact  of 
its  section  1.861-8  regulations  on  re- 
search and  development  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  availability  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit— all  expenditures 
for  research  conducted  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  allocated  and  appor- 
tioned only  to  the  U.S.  source  income. 
Although  I  could  not  obtain  time 
under  this  unusual  procedure  to  ques- 
tion the  chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing from  conversations  with 
members  of  the  committee  that  during 
this  2-year  period  existing  law,  regula- 
tions, and  regulatory  authority  provid- 
ed to  the  Secretary,  as  under  861-863 
will  continue  to  govern  the  allocation 
and  apportionment  of  expenditures 
for  research  conducted  outside  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  last  week  during  floor 
consideration  of  the  bill,  I  indicated 
my  strong  objections  to  provisions  con- 
tained in  both  packages  to  give  new 
tax  reductions  to  the  oil  industry. 
These  costly  incentives  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  undecided  legislators,  in  my 
view,  is  a  dangerous  departure  from 
the  original  mission  of  Congress  and 
administration  to  arrive  at  comprehen- 
sive and  fair  tax  revisions.  I  did  not  be- 


lieve and  still  do  not  believe  that  these 
tax  reductions  for  the  oil  companies 
have  any  place  as  expensive  after- 
thoughts in  a  multibillion-dollar  tax 
package.  I  hope  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
question. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees would  act  responsibly  and  adopt 
the  less  costly  Senate  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  oil  industry.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  conference  committee 
opted  to  provide  the  oil  companies 
with  an  $11.8  billion  break  instead  of 
$6.6  billion  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  oil 
industry's  influence  on  the  world  econ- 
omy demands  that  these  tax  benefits 
be  viewed  with  special  care.  If  new 
cuts  can  be  justified,  let  them  stand 
the  test  of  separate  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress.  Yet.  despite  this  view,  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  continual- 
ly been  denied  a  separate  vote  on  this 
matter. 

Furthermore,  Madam  Speaker,  the 
panel  dropped  two  tax  breaks  impor- 
tant to  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  re- 
gions of  the  Nation.  These  provisions, 
the  wood  burning  stove  credit  and  a  l- 
year  home  heating  credit  would  direct- 
ly aid  consumers  in  meeting  rising 
energy  costs.  I  am  extremely  disap- 
pointed that  the  conferees  agreed  to 
give  excessive  tax  breaks  to  big  oil 
while  denying  the  average  consumer 
two  opportunities  for  minor  tax 
breaks.  I  trust  this  is  not  symbolic  of 
the  attitude  toward  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region. 

Madam  Speaker,  during  the  entire 
consideration  of  an  economic  recovery 
plan  I  have  voiced  my  concerns  over 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  regions.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  these  problems  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  I  felt  it  is  imperative  to 
share  my  views  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  on  this  side  that  we 
believe  it  is  a  very  bad  procedure,  too, 
and  the  idea  of  bringing  it  up  on  sus- 
pension was  certainly  not  our  idea. 
The  most  technical  possible  objection 
could  be  made  only  to  this  conference 
report.  We  labored  long  and  hard  to 
try  to  stay  within  scope  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  obvious,  to  me,  that  the  ob- 
jection being  raised  to  the  conference 
report  has  to  be  in  the  nature  of  sour 
grapes  gamesmanship. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  point.  I  think  the  real  point  is 
whether  or  not  we  want  real  tax  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  complaints  from  the  other  side  of 
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the  aisle  about  debating  this  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  being  dilatory  tac- 
tics are  certainly  without  basis.  In  this 
body,  where  we  can  spend  time  voting 
to  approve  the  Journal  of  yesterday's 
proceedings,  and  not  spend  1  hour  to 
debate  the  biggest  tax  bill  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country,  it  would  certainly 
be  disgraceful  not  to  give  a  little  more 
than  fleeting  consideration  to  the  tax 
bill. 

This  may  be  the  last  time  this  body 
will  be  asked  to  vote  both  a  reduction 
in  the  minimum  social  security  bene- 
fits and  an  increase  for  the  biggest  oil 
companies  and  producers  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  same  time.  There  may  be 
another  opportunity,  when  we  vote  on 
other  social  security  benefits  later  this 
year,  and  I  just  wonder  if  my  col- 
leagues will  be  prepared  at  that  time 
to  vote  another  tax  break  for  the  oil 
companies  so  that  we  can  cut  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

The  conferees  could  have  used  a 
little  imagination.  After  cutting  the 
minimum  benefit  for  social  security, 
which  would  save  $7  billion,  they 
could  then  have  used  the  balance  of  $4 
billion  to  apply  to  the  deficit  and 
reduce  the  deficit  that  this  big  tax  bill 
is  going  to  create,  but  they  did  not 
have  even  a  little  bit  of  imagination. 
They  had  to  give  the  whole  $12  billion 
to  the  oil  interests. 

Decontrol  was  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
centive for  new  production.  Well,  the 
oil  companies  got  decontrol,  but  why 
do  they  have  to  have  a  reduction  in 
the  windfall  profits  tax?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand this  big  giveaway  to  the  oil 
companies. 

The  conference  report  eliminates 
the  tax  credit  for  conversion  to  wood 
burning  stoves,  and  it  eliminates  the  4- 
percent  home  heating  oil  credit,  which 
would  give  a  scant  $200  maximum  to 
consumers. 

Those  of  you  who  support  this  tax 
bill  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  ex- 
plaining those  actions  to  senior  citi- 
zens next  winter,  when  their  minimum 
social  security  benefit  has  been  cut. 
their  fuel  oil  costs  have  gone  up,  and 
oil  company  profits  reach  new  record 
highs. 

I  am  sure  the  elderly  will  be  over- 
joyed with  this  concession  to  the  oil 
companies. 

D  1330 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Gejdenson). 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  movement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Shannon).  I  think  that  we  have 
several  jobs  here.  One  of  them  is  to  es- 
tablish some  credibility  with  the 
people  of  this  country.  We  have  asked 
them  in  the  budget  cuts  to  date  to 
take  considerable  losses  in  the  services 
to  the  very  poorest  in  our  country. 


At  this  point  In  the  game,  we  have 
asked  our  senior  citizens  to  lose  their 
minimum  social  security  benefits.  How- 
can  we  go  back  to  our  districts  and  tell 
people  we  cannot  afford  $122  a  month 
in  minimum  social  security  benefits, 
we  cannot  afford  legal  aid,  but  we  can 
afford  $12  billion  for  oil  companies? 

I  think  it  is  the  wrong  action  to  take 
at  this  time  and  I  hope  we  remove  the 
additional  dollars  to  the  oil  companies 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  keeping 
our  feet  to  the  fire,  for  having  a  very 
good  conference,  and  for  keeping  up 
with  the  schedule  that  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  leadership. 

It  was  difficult  and  I  am  sorry  that 
he  is  getting  vilified  by  those  who 
know  so  little  about  what  is  in  this 
bill.  Perhaps  if  they  had  a  chance  to 
read  it  and  would  spend  the  time,  they 
will  understand  it  a  little  better. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
little  something  about  railroad  rolling 
stock.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
came  up  a  number  of  times  during 
conference  and  I  want  to  clarify  the 
record  a  little  on  it. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  conference  de- 
cision on  railroad  rolling  stock  modi- 
fies existing  law  and  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  limits  the  availability  of  in- 
vestment credits  and  cost  recovery, 
where  rolling  stock  of  a  U.S.  person 
other  than  a  railroad  is  leased  to  for- 
eign persons  for  periods  which  total 
more  than  12  months  in  any  24-monlh 
period.  If  this  provision  is  not  properly 
interpreted,  it  may  result  in  effective- 
ly reinstating  the  rule  in  existing  law 
which  this  conference  decision  was  in- 
tended to  change.  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  provision  is  intended 
to  apply  only  to  long-term  leases  and 
does  not  cover  situations  where  such 
rolling  stock  is  outside  United  States 
under  temporary  arrangements  where 
it  is  subject  to  mileage  or  per  diem 
rentals  with  United  States  and  foreign 
users  and  is  present  outside  the  United 
States  for  relatively  short  continuous 
periods  of  time.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  agreement  of  my  chairman  on  this 
legislative  intent. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  I  agree  that 
this  foreign  leasing  restriction  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  these  temporary 
arrangements. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  the 
right  to  ask  these  questions  for  collo- 
quy purposes. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  pro- 
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vide  clarification  on  a  provision  in  the 
conference  report  concerning  railroad 
compensation?  As  I  have  read  the  con- 
ference agreement,  it  is  provided  in 
section  743(a)  that  for  the  specific 
cases  where  compensation  is  paid  in  1 
month  but  would  have  been  payable  in 
a  prior  or  subsequent  month  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  payment  date  fell  on 
a  weekend  or  holiday,  in  these  cases 
the  payment  will  be  deemed  to  have 
been  paid  in  the  month  earned.  The 
effective  date  of  this  amendment  is  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  1981.  It 
is  the  understanding  of  the  gentleman 
that  this  Is  a  purely  prospective 
amendment  which  casts  no  inference 
whatsoever  on  the  purposes  or  intent 
of  prior  law.  and  should  in  no  way 
prejudice  any  right  or  claim  by  any 
party  in  any  administrative  or  judicial 
proceeding  involving  the  question  of 
taxable  compensation  under  previous 
legislation? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  should  be  advised 
that  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee 
that  this  was  the  specific  decision  of 
the  conferees. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

May  I  ask  one  question  with  respect 
to  the  dividend  reinvestment  plan. 

Under  section  321  of  the  act,  quali- 
fied public  utilities  may  offer  tax-free 
dividend  reinvestment  plans  to  their 
shareholders.  The  shareholders  of  a 
qualified  public  utility  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exclude  from  gross  income  a 
certain  portion  of  dividends  received  if 
they  elect  to  reinvest  the  dividend  in 
newly    issued   common   stock    of   the 
qualified  public  utility.  The  bill  gener- 
ally defines  qualified  public  utility  as  a 
company,  at  least  60  percent  of  whose 
total  acquisitions  of  tangible  section 
1245  property  during  the  previous  10 
years  consists  of  public  utility  recov- 
ery property  which  is  10-year  property 
or    15-year    public    utility    property. 
Under  proposed  section  168  of  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue   Code,    public    utility 
property    is    not    recovery    property 
unless  the  utility  uses  a  normalization 
method  of  accounting.  The  normaliza- 
tion requirement  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  under  present  law.  In  addi- 
tion, some  companies   use   the   flow- 
through  method  which   is  permitted 
under  present   law.   Is   it   the   under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that   the  dividend  reinvestment 
plan  definition  of  public  utility  recov- 
ery property  is  intended  only  to  mean 
public  utility  property  with  a  present 
class  life  of  more  than  18  years,  with- 
out regard  to  normalization? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  That  incor- 
rect. That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
provision. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
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Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
have  a  test  vote  now.  Can  reality  pene- 
trate the  confines  of  this  Chamber? 
Reality  has  not  been  doing  too  well, 
but  this  is  the  chance.  We  have  had 
Members  compete  with  each  other  to 
say  how  much  they  deplore  the  special 
tax  rates  for  the  oil  industry  in  this 
bill. 

Let  us  remember  the  history.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  spoke 
earlier  (Mr.  Kemp),  apparently  sees 
tax  relief  for  the  oil  industry  as  a  con- 
sumer relief  measure.  Most  of  the 
others  who  have  spoken  have  deplored 
the  need  to  put  them  in  there. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable).  said  last  week  he  did  not 
like  these  special  oil  tax  rates,  but 
they  got  put  in  by  this  competitive 
bidding  process. 

Well,  the  auction  is  over  and  if  these 
oil  tax  breaks  remain  in  the  bill,  they 
remain  here  for  one  reason,  because  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  want  to  keep  them  there.  That 
is  reality.  There  is  nowhere  to  hide. 
We  are  offering  Members  a  chance 
now  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  stick  with  the  extra  $6  or  $7 
billion  of  oil  tax  breaks  that  the  con- 
ference put  in  that  it  did  not  have  to 
put  in.  That  is  the  sole  issue  and  Mem- 
bers who  vote  to  pass  this  bill  and  to 
ignore  the  effort  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  are  simply  voting 
to  keep  those  extra  oil  tax  breaks  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart). 

Mr.  ECKART.  Madam  Speaker,  let 
me  make  the  is.sue  very  clear  for  us 
today.  Some  of  us  have  protested  the 
giveaway  to  big  oil  to  pass  the  tax  bill. 
We  cannot  now  go  back  to  our  districts 
after  we  leave  this  Chamber  today  and 
say  we  are  opposed  to  what  was  done 
for  oil  if  we  vote  "yes." 

Very  simply,  this  vote  today  is  going 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  that  many 
of  us  said  we  did  not  have  last  week, 
that  we  were  so  troubled  about  just 
last  week,  but  had  to  vote  for  as  part 
of  a  package. 

We  cannot  hide.  We  cannot  run.  It  is 
fish  or  cut  bait.  Today  on  this  vote 
you  are  going  to  tell  your  constituents 
your  position  on  tax  giveways  to  oil 
companies. 

The  vote  we  are  asking  for  this 
afternoon  is  going  to  cling  to  us  like  a 
can  of  STP,  up  or  down,  for  or  against 
big  oil.  A  "no"  vote  makes  your  posi- 
tion against  these  giveaways  clear. 

There  are  three  reasons  not  to  vote 
with  us  today:  One  is  Exxon,  two  is 
Texaco,  and  three  is  Mobil. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo). 


Mr.  SABO.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  for  two  fundamental 
reasons. 

One,  if  we  defeat  this  motion  it  gives 
us  some  option  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  break.s  for  the  oil  industry. 
I  can  think  of  no  industry  in  the  coun- 
try that  less  deserves  additional  tax 
breaks  than  the  already  bloated-with- 
profits  oil  industry  in  this  country. 

If  anything  should  make  us  all  trem- 
ble it  is  the  prospect  of  oil  using  their 
continually  growing  receipts  to  buy 
more  and  more  and  more  companies, 
large  and  small,  throughout  this  coun- 
try. 

The  second  reason  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion is  that  I  fundamentally  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  this 
country  is  ever  making  in  passing  this 
particular  bill. 

I  notice  the  interest  market  reacted 
yesterday  already  upward,  upward, 
higher  interest,  for  large  business, 
small  business,  individual  people 
trying  to  borrow  money.  We  are  going 
to  borrow  money,  pass  this  tax  cut,  in- 
terest rates  will  continue  to  go  on  and 
on  and  on.  up  and  up  and  up.  It  is  a 
mistake. 

It  is  breaks  to  the  wealthiest  in  our 
society.  If  you  are  going  to  inherit 
money,  you  are  going  to  do  very  well- 
very,  very  well. 

It  is  just  a  combination  of  one  mis- 
take after  another.  We  have  an  admin- 
istration that  says  they  want  to  learn 
from  the  States.  So  they  adopt  index- 
ing for  the  future.  It  is  not  simply  in- 
dexing, it  is  way,  way  over  indexed. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

A  lot  of  reference  has  been  made  to 
big  oil  doing  very  well  under  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  only 
issue  that  affected  big  oil  in  the  bill 
was  a  phasedown  in  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  on  new  oil,  which  was  not  in 
conference,  and  that  the  provisions 
which  were  included  in  conference  had 
to  do  only  with  the  exemptions  of 
stripper  wells,  those  that  produce  less 
than  10  barrels  a  day  and  the  royalty 
owners  exemption,  which  does  not 
affect  big  oil  at  all. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Michigan    (Mr.    Brod- 

HEAD). 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  report  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee provides  that  beginning  in  1985 
there  will  be  a  15-percent  net  interest 
exclusion— up  to  $450  on  a  single 
return  and  $900  on  a  joint  return.  For 
purposes  of  this  provision,  net  interest 
is  interest  income  in  excess  of  interest 


expenses  other  than  interest  paid  on 
the  mortgage  of  a  principal  residence 
or  in  connection  with  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  development  of  the  net 
income  definition,  auto  loans  were  in- 
advertently not  included  in  the  types 
of  loans  which  could  create  interest 
expenses  which  would  not  reduce  the 
allowable  interest  exclusion.  Clearly, 
any  tax  policy  which  would  recognize 
the  need  to  carve  out  interest  paid  on 
the  mortgage  of  a  principal  residence 
would  extend  equal  treatment  to  a 
loan  which  finances  the  purchase  of 
another  American  necessity— the 
family  car. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  amend  the 
conference  report  to  correct  the  tax 
bill's  net  interest  provisions  so  as  to 
grant  auto  loan  payments,  the  same 
treatment  accorded  home  mortgage 
payments,  I  would  like  to  obtain  assur- 
ances that  prior  to  1985  the  committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  legislation  to 
equalize  the  treatment  of  interest 
costs  associated  with  home  mortgages 
and  auto  loans. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  believe  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman that  assurance. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKI)  has  11 '/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Matsdi). 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  a  spe- 
cial rule  disallowing  the  State  legisla- 
tor election  and  deduction  in  the  case 
of  a  State  legislator  whose  district  res- 
idence is  within  50  miles  of  the  State 
capitol  building. 

Is  my  understanding  correct.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  it  is  intended  that  the 
50-mile  determination  be  measured  by 
the  actual  distance  on  surface  routes 
between  the  legislators  district  resi- 
dence and  the  State  capitol  building? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  is  correct.  The 
50-mile  determination  is  to  be  made  by 
measuring  the  actual  distance  a  legis- 
lator would  be  required  to  travel  by 
surface  transportation  between  his  dis- 
trict residence  and  the  State  capitol 
building. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan). 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
was  one  of  the  conferees  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi),  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gibbons),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Stark),  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.    Conable),    and    the    gentleman 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer).  And  from 
the  other  body,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth),  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  auid  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  And 
may  I  say  that  the  decisions  we 
reached  in  the  conference  did  not 
come  in  with  haste. 

We  were  in  conference  about  16 
straight  hours.  Every  person  whose 
name  I  have  mentioned  unanimously 
agreed  with  the  conference.  They  ail 
signed  the  conference  report. 

Because  this  is  a  good  bill,  it  is  one  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  sign.  The 
changes  are  intended  to  encourage 
business  to  modernize  and  our  citizens 
to  save. 

I  will  also  say  big  oil  was  not  an  issue 
in  the  conference.  It  was  for  the  strip- 
pers and  the  smaller  producers  of  this 
country. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Heftel). 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system 
include  a  special  rule  to  protect  the 
lease  status  of  certain  transactions. 
This  rule  provides  safe  harbor  tests. 
and  it  also  lists  factors  that  are  not  to 
prevent  an  agreement  from  being 
treated  as  a  lease.  One  of  these  factors 
is  that  the  property  may  be  sold  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  at  a  fixed  or  determin- 
able price. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  assure  that  rental 
adjustment  clauses  will  not  cause 
leases  that  meet  the  safe  harbor  tests 
to  be  treated  as  sales.  Typically,  when 
a  lease  has  a  rental  adjustment  clause, 
the  property  is  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  and  a  rental  adjustment  is  made 
upward  or  downward  to  reflect  any 
difference  between  the  expected  resid- 
ual value  of  the  property  and  the 
actual  sale  price.  Rental  adjustment 
clauses  are  widely  used  in  the  equip- 
ment leasing  industry.  They  should 
not  cause  leases  that  meet  the  safe 
harbor  tests  of  the  special  leasing  rule 
in  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system  to  be  treated  as  sales.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding of  this  provision  correct? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  regret  that  the 
conference  report  which  is  currently 
before  this  body  does  not  include  the 
provision  which  would  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  of  Continental  Airlines.  In 
my  years  of  public  and  private  endeav- 


or. I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  impres- 
sive expression  of  commitment  on  the 
part  of  any  employee  group.  The  bene- 
fits in  productivity  and  employee 
morale  of  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  are  well  known  and  I  heartily 
support  such  efforts. 

This  issue  and  the  determination  of 
the  Continental  employees  will  not  die 
with  the  demise  of  the  DeConcini 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill.  Hope- 
fully the  strong,  bipartisan  support 
which  has  been  mobilized  in  both 
bodies  of  this  Congress  will  carry  the 
Continental  employees  to  ultimate 
success 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Madaun  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  language  in  section 
128(d)(3)(G)  of  H.R.  4242,  The  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  This 
section  defines  "qualified  residential 
financing,"  for  purpose  of  investing 
the  proceeds  of  tax-exempt  savings 
certificates,  to  include  mortgage- 
backed  securities  issued  or  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation. 
Section  128(d)(3)(G)  reads: 

The  purchase  of  securities  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association,  or  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or  securities 
issued  by  any  other  person  if  such  securities 
are  secured  by  mortgages  originated  by  a 
qualified  institution,  but  only  to  the  extent 
the  amount  of  such  purchases  exceeds  the 
amount  of  sales  or  such  securities  by  an  in- 
stitution, and  •  •  * 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  all  securities  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  these  federally  char- 
tered or  federally  sponsored  entities 
are  eligible  for  purchase  by  qualified 
depository  institutions  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tax-exempt  savings  certifi- 
cates whether  or  not  these  securities 
are  by  mortgages. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  is  correct? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Yes;  it  is. 

D  1345 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
House  has  an  opportunity  today  to 
speak  for  equity  and  fairness.  We  can 
do  so  by  attacking  the  massive  tax 
break  for  oil  companies  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report.  When 
this  package  was  being  voted  upon  last 
week,  many  Members  expressed  their 
shock  and  outrage  at  this  provision 
which  would  mean  an  enormous  give- 


away to  oil  producers.  Now  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  this  horrendous 
injustice  and  accept  the  language  of 
the  Senate  on  this  provision,  which  is 
at  least  somewhat  more  palatable  than 
the  final  conference  report. 

Madam  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  mil- 
lions of  less  affluent  Americans  are 
being  forced  to  tighten  their  belts, 
what  right  does  the  Congress  have  to 
bestow  this  blatant  giveaway  to  an  in- 
dustry that  already  accounts  for  more 
than  one-third  of  all  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing profits?  When  thousands  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  being  slashed, 
programs  which  represent  the  very 
livelihood  of  many  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens, we  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  the  wealthy  oilmen  to  reap  such 
a  windfall.  If  this  Congress  is  to  stand 
for  anything  positive,  it  must  stand  for 
the  interests  of  all  consumers,  not 
merely  the  more  affluent  producers. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  windfall  profits 
tax  was  born  several  years  ago  in  an 
attempt  to  disburse  somewhat  more 
equitably  the  huge  profits  coming  to 
oil  producers  as  a  result  of  rising  fuel 
prices.  Today,  soaring  costs  are  forcing 
consumers  to  spend  even  greater  por- 
tions of  their  income  on  energy  con- 
sumption, even  while  they  are  using 
less.  Congress  must  not  be  so  callous 
to  again  slap  consumers  in  the  face  by 
granting  this  uneconomical  present  to 
oil  producers.  Madam  Speaker,  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  take  a  stand  for 
fairness  and  decency  and  reduce  this 
profligate  boon  to  a  wealthy  industry. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland. 
Madam  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  over 
the  past  weekend  I  was  beset  upon  by 
irate  senior  citizens  in  my  district  who 
were  fearful,  afraid  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  their  security  in  the  future. 
I  tried  to  assure  them  that  their  fu- 
tures would  be  safe,  and  I  also  tried  to 
assure  them  that  this  is  a  tough  time 
for  everyone,  but  that  everyone  must 
make  a  sacrifice. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  office  from  83 
women  who  call  themselves  "Profes- 
sional Providers  of  Day  Care."  They 
are  out  of  work  because  of  the  cuts  we 
have  imposed.  I  have  responded  to 
them,  saying  that  I  will  try  to  help 
them  find  jobs  in  the  private  sector, 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can.  I 
could  not  guarantee  it. 

But  then,  in  order  to  try  to  keep 
things  cool  as  everyone  wants  to  do,  I 
again  told  these  83  women  that  every- 
one has  got  to  make  a  sacrifice.  I  have 
got  more  than  2,000  former  CETA  em- 
ployees in  my  district  out  of  work,  des- 
perate, not  able  to  find  a  single  job  in 
the  private  sector.  I  talked  with  them 
and  I  explained  to  them  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  help  them,  but  that  we 
are  caught  in  the  reality  of  a  perfidi- 
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ous  Gramm-Latta  bill,  and  everyone 
has  got  to  make  a  sacrifice. 

My  question  to  you  is,  how  in  the 
name  of  God  do  I  go  back  to  those 
same  people  and  tell  them  that  they 
have  got  to  make  a  sacrifice  when  we 
are  giving  $12  billion  away  to  the  big 
oil  companies?  What  the  heck  kind  of 
sacrifice  is  that?  There  is  no  sacrifice 
for  the  oil  companies.  We  are  deliber- 
ately, consistently,  systematically 
trying  to  hurt  the  poor  and  the  disad- 
vantaged in  this  Congress,  and  we  are 
deliberately  and  systematically  and.  I 
think  wrongly,  operating  in  terms  of 
protecting  the  big  interests,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  giant  corporations. 

Twelve  billion  dollars,  just  a  give 
away,  and  you  try  to  help  me  lo  ex- 
plain to  some  people  in  mv  district 
why  we  cannot  find  a  half  million  dol- 
lars to  continue  some  day  care  ''enters. 
Twelve  billion  dollars  to  the  giant  cor- 
porations, and  you  explain  to  me  how 
I  can  justify  to  mv  senior  citizens  why 
certain  feeding  programs  are  going  to 
be  cut  out. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  this  body,  I 
think  this  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation.  I 
think  it  is  something  that  is  going  to 
further  undermine  the  credibility  of 
Government.  I  think  it  is  wrong  and 
cruel  and  unjust  and  venal.  It  is 
simply  giving  $12  billion,  giving  away 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Madam  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  this  year  we  cut  programs 
for  handicapped  children  and  handi- 
capped adults.  We  have  cut  feeding 
programs  for  young  people,  children 
and  older  citizens.  Next  year,  the 
Reagan  administration  and  Mr.  Stock- 
.•nan,  will  be  trying  to  cut  more  and 
more  out  of  the  social  programs  on 
which  people  desperately  depend. 

We  are  going  to  tell  them,  we  are 
going  to  tell  those  people  that  there  is 
no  money,  and  yet  here  we  are  giving 
$12  billion  away  to  the  people  who  al- 
ready are  making  greater  profits  than 
anybody  else  in  our  society.  What  kind 
of  a  Congress  are  we?  What  kind  of  a 
House  of  Representatives  is  this? 
Whom  do  we  represent?  Do  we  repre- 
sent people  or  do  we  represent  big  oil? 

The  vote  on  this  suspension  will  de- 
termine that.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  no  on  this  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
presume,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
conference  that  the  liberalized  depre- 
ciation sections  of  this  conference 
report  have  any  windfall  effect  on  re- 
imbursement to  hospitals  under  the 
medicare  program? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  adoption  by  the 


Congress  of  a  new  capital  cost  recov- 
ery system  could  have  a  significant 
and  unintended  effect  on  medicare  ex- 
penditures. It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  will  use  his  present 
authority  to  prevent  such  increased 
expenditures  from  occurring,  and  that 
he  will  continue  his  current  practice 
and  reimburse  providers  based  upon 
useful  lives  representing  the  normal 
operating  or  service  life  of  an  asset. 
Further,  nothing  in  the  conference 
report  is  intended  to  encourage  the 
Secretary  to  change  present  medicare 
regulation  with  respect  to  the  method 
of  depreciation. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Madam  Speaker,  during  the  debate 
on  the  respective  House  bills,  one  of 
the  things  that  was  discussed  was 
more  depreciation  advantages  and  in- 
vestment tax  credit  advantages.  We 
were  trying  to  write  into  the  bill, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI,  somc  so-called  dis- 
tressed industries. 

Out  of  conference  comes  a  leasing 
provision  that  I  would  refer  the  House 
to  on  page  217  of  the  conference 
report.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments  in  regard  to  those 
provisions.  They  do  not  and  will  not  be 
able  to  efficiently  transfer  the  help 
that  is  needed  to  the  respective  indus- 
tries who  would  even  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  under  those  provisions. 
Under  the  definition  of  section  38, 
Tangible  Personal  Property,  they  only 
allow  for  the  use  of  new  investments 
to  take  advantage  under  these  provi- 
sions, which  is  a  retreat  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  investment  tax  credit  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill. 

I  would  make  the  prediction  that 
most  of  these  industries  will  not  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  them  or  use 
them. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  end  with  a  sin- 
cere thank  you  to  our  chairman.  Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI.  who  I  think  in  light  of 
the  vote  on  the  House  floor  has  done  a 
yeoman's  job  of  preserving  our  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  may  be  correct.  I  am  not 
willing  to  concede  that  point,  but  at 
least  the  provision  applies  to  all  indus- 
tries and  not  the  gentleman's  objec- 
tively chosen  six. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  If  I 
can  take  back  my  time.  I  sadly  inform 
the  gentleman  that  the  provisions  as 
defined  will  not  only  not  help  those 


folks  that  he  wanted  to  help  as  it 
should  not  have,  but  it  will  not  help 
the  people  of  the  subject  industries 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

1  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inform  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shan- 
non) that  he  has  6  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI)  has  4'/2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nev;  York  (Mr.  Schumeri. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  better  com- 
mentary on  these  provisions,  the  oil 
provisions  in  our  bill,  than  is  given  by 
Roget,  the  maker  of  the  "Thesaurus," 
under  the  word  "greed": 

Greed:  De.'Jire:  cupidity:  avidity:  avarice: 
covetousness:  rapacity:  greediness. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpel 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from.  Massachu.setts,  who 
has  been  leading  this  effort  to  focus 
attention  on  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
stances of  abuse  within  this  legisla- 
tion: namely,  the  massive  giveaway  to 
the  oil  interests.  All  of  us.  have  constit- 
uents who  have  been  saying  to  us, 
■'Mr.  Congressman,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  sacrifice.  We  recognize  the  need 
for  restraint,  the  need  for  everyone  to 
share  in  the  burdens  of  this  program." 
How,  then,  can  we  ask  these  same  con- 
stituents to  accept  that  kind  of  sacri- 
fice when  we  allow  such  a  gross  tax 
abuse  to  go  unchallenged?  Why  are 
only  the  oil  interests  exempt  from  the 
national  appeal  for  sacrifice  and  re- 
straint? The  oil  tax  breaks  in  this  bill 
are  only  going  to  undermine  the  credi- 
bility of  the  entire  economic  recovery 
effort  the  administration  is  seeking  to 
mobilize.  While  I  intend  to  support 
the  conference  report.  I  believe  it  is 
critical  that  there  first  be  a  separate 
vote  on  the  oil  tax  giveaway.  I  would 
therefore  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
rules  suspension. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  %en- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  SpeaKer,  the 
bill  before  the  House  now  is  tlie  final 
version  of  the  Reagan  tax  proposal.  It 
is  the  largest  tax  cut  in  the  history  of 
any  nation. 

The  President's  original  proposal 
has  been  greatly  expanded  to  include 
a  lot  of  people's  favorite  stimulus  or 
equity  features.  Like  all  tax  bills,  this 
one  has  grown.  Each  of  us  can  find 
things  in  the  bill  we  don't  like,  or  that 
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we  would  like  later  or  sooner,  or  more 
or  less.  I  know  I  can. 

Nevertheless,  this  expanded  final 
version  is  true  to  the  economic  princi- 
ples on  which  the  first  Reagan  propos- 
al was  based.  It  is  clearly  intended  to 
provide  incentives  for  American 
people  and  American  businesses  to 
work.  save,  and  invest  for  tomorrow's 
jobs  and  tomorrow's  prosperity. 

I  have  reviewed  the  conference 
report  and  found  that  where  there 
were  House  and  Senate  differences,  in 
general  the  conference  managers  have 
given  us  genuine  compromises.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  managers  have  given 
us  a  better  bill  today  than  the  one 
passed  here  last  week.  They  are  due 
thanks  for  their  effective  and  speedy 
work. 

The  individual  tax  cuts,  which 
proved  to  be  the  final  battleground  in 
the  House,  have  been  described  by 
newly  frugal  opponents  as  potential 
budget  busters.  The  tax  cut  and  espe- 
cially the  individual  tax  cut  with  in- 
dexing. '  do  involve  some  risk.  They 
limit  Federal  revenue,  and  will  put 
real  pressure  on  Congress  to  continue 
with  si>ending  reductions.  If  the 
budget  is  not  balanced  by  1984  we 
ought  to  blame  the  Congress,  not  the 
taxpayers. 

For  too  long  the  American  taxpayer 
has  been  saddled  with  the  sole  respon- 
sibility for  fiscal  responsibility.  This 
bill  signals  the  end  of  that  era.  It  is  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  taxpayers.  It  fi- 
nally gives  them  the  permanent  pro- 
tection against  inflation  and  bracket 
creep  they  have  been  denied. 

Through  indexing  the  taxpayers  are 
finally  getting  ample  justice.  If  there 
is  risk  here,  the  major  risk  involved  is 
the  risk  that  Congress  may  not  perse- 
vere in  its  budget-cutting  efforts. 

Finally,  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
sterile  tax  policies  of  the  past  several 
decades  have  led  nowhere  but  down- 
hill. The  new  tax  policy  we  will  pass 
today  offers  new  hope.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Reagan  economic  program 
has  set  our  economy  on  new  course 
which  is  the  right  direction.  It  is  no 
guarantee  of  prosperity,  but  it  pro- 
vides a  great  new  opportunity  for  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  balance  of 
my  time. 

Well,  I  started  saying  that  this  is  an 
unusual  procedure,  and  I  will  end  by 
saying  that  this  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, but  it  all  boils  down  to  one  thing; 
that  is  oil. 

I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  to  hear 
some  of  my  colleagues  suggest  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  ob- 
struction. We  are  not  trying  to  ob- 
struct anything.  You  beat  the  pants 
off  of  us  on  Gramm-Latta.  You  beat 
the  pants  off  of  us  on  10-5-3.  We  ac- 
knowledge that.  You  won  that.  That  is 
going  to  become  the  law.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 


What  I  think  the  American  people 
should  know  and  what  I  think  we  all 
should  acknowledge  here  today  is  that 
a  vote  for  this  bill— the  vote  which  will 
be  coming  up  in  just  a  few  minutes— is 
not  just  a  vote  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery.  It  is  not  just  a  vote  to 
reduce  individual  tax  rates. 

This  bill  has  more  to  do  than  with 
just  savings,  investment,  productivity, 
and  jobs,  things  that  I  would  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  come  to  a  bipartisan 
consensus  on. 

The  objectionable  portion  of  this  bill 
to  most  Members  of  this  body  is  the 
oil  provision,  and  a  vote  against  this 
bill  under  this  procedure  will  be  a  vote 
against  those  oil  provisions.  Now,  I 
know  that  my  colleagues,  many  of 
them  on  the  Republican  side,  object 
strenuously  to  these  provisions.  I 
know  that  they  lamented  when  they 
had  no  opportunity  when  Hance-Con- 
able  was  considered  last  week  to  reject 
these  provisions. 

Now  is  your  chance.  Let  me  repeat 
the  procedure.  We  will  have  a  vote  on 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  to  pass  this 
bill.  If  it  does  not  receive  two-thirds, 
the  conference  report  will  come  back 
and  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  against  oil,  to  vote  for  what  the 
people  demanded,  to  vote  to  protect 
the  consumers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding.  I  join  in  urging  the 
Members  to  vote  against  suspending 
the  rules.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  in  regard  to 
oil.  and  additional  add-ons  that  this 
tax  bill  has.  but  there  is  an  overriding 
question  above  and  beyond  add-ons. 
That  is  the  dollar  drain  that  is  going 
to  cause  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  by  minimum 
conservative  estimates  of  $750  billion. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  can  only  say  that  in  the 
out  years,  as  we  proceed  forward  to 
balance  the  budget,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
literal  impossibility  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time,  let  me  say  that  I  know  that 
the  production  of  oil  is  as  important  to 
the  economy  in  some  Members'  dis- 
tricts as  the  price  of  heating  oil  is  to 
mine. 
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They  are  going  to  get  a  break  under 
whatever  provision  when  this  bill  is 
passed.  But  enough  is  enough.  This 
conference  report  has  gone  too  far. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  be  fair  to  the 
American  people.  Let  us  vote  down  the 
conference  report  and  let  us  do  some- 
thing that  is  reasonable  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SHANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Madam  Speaker, 
many  of  us  are  concerned  about  those 
oil  provisions.  We  had  46  Republicans 
go  to  the  conferees  and  ask  that  they 
accept  the  Senate  provision  rather 
than  the  large  amount  that  was  given 
by  the  House. 

But  I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shannon) 
this  question:  We  went  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  asked  for  a  sepa- 
rate rule,  we  brought  it  to  the  floor  as 
a  panel,  and  I  would  just  ask  the  gen- 
tleman how  he  voted  on  that  particu- 
lar rule  when  it  came  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
voted  for  the  rule  when  it  came  to  the 
floor.  I  supported,  of  course,  the 
Democratic  bill  that  had  much  less  of 
an  oil  provision  than  did  Hance-Con- 
able.  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell)  was  in  the 
forefront  trying  to  reduce  the  benefits 
for  oil.  and  I  look  forward  to  the  sup- 
port of  those  46  Republican  Members 
about  whom  he  spoke. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  does  acknowledge  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  the  conference  report  and  its 
"outrageous"  oil  benefits,  but  is  it  not 
true  that  the  conference  report  has  $5 
billion  less  in  benefit  than  the  bill  that 
the  House  passed  by  some  48  votes? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  But  the  House  has 
not  yet  acted 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  remind  the  gentle- 
:nan  that  that  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  substantial  vote. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  But  no  conference 
report  is  fairer  to  the  consumers  than 
the  Democratic  bill. 

Mr.  WILSON.  But  the  gentleman 
will  acknowledge  that  our  conferees 
exceeded  our  expectations? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Shannon)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Madam 
Speaker,  in  a  perceptive  line  in  the 
1941  movie  "Honky  Tonk,"  Clark 
Gable,  responding  with  his  famous 
grin  to  grumbling  merchants  said, 
"What  do  they  mean  they  can't  pay 
any  more  taxes?  Tell  'em  to  put  up  the 
price  of  beans!" 

This  quotation  set  up  an  interesting 
stream  of  economic  analysis  in  this 
movie  of  unappreciated  brilliance. 
Clark  Gable,  a  two-bit  gambler,  gets 
kicked  out  of  town  for  cheating.  "I'm 
tired  of  this,"  says  Gable.  "We  need 
the  law  on  our  side.  We  need  a  town  of 
our  own.  Let's  start  a  gang."  The  town 
is  created  and  with  it  comes  a  large  bu- 
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reaucracy  to  operate  it.  When  the 
merchants  grumble  about  financing 
the  towns  bureaucracy,  the  famous 
quote  just  cited  was  given. 

The  analysis  points  up  the  interac- 
tion between  taxes  and  prices.  Gable 
knows  that  beaneaters  will  pay.  They 
would  grumble  about  the  high  cost  of 
living  all  right,  but  they  would  prob- 
ably blame  the  merchants  for  it.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  not  the  cost  of  living,  the 
price  of  beans,  that's  going  up  it  is  the 
cost  to  the  public  sector  that  climbs. 

Taxes  and  prices  mix  and  mingle  as 
the  result  of  people  trying  to  pass 
their  cost  increases  along  to  the  next 
fellow— the  theory  of  diffusion.  Up  go 
taxes  and  up  go  the  price  of  beans. 
Beans  may  not  cost  any  more  to  grow, 
they  just  cost  more  to  buy  because 
each  time  you  buy  a  pound  of  beans, 
you  buy  a  little  high  living  for  Gable. 

And  so  it  is,  the  American  citizens 
have  been  paying  for  a  little  high 
living  for  Uncle  Sam  and  in  the  proc- 
ess cost-push,  or  more  accurately  tax- 
push,  inflation  has  been  in  operation. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  simplifed  expla- 
nation of  a  great  truth.  There  is  actu- 
ally a  pyramid  of  costs  that  enters  into 
the  final  price  of  a  product.  But  one  of 
the  most  important— and  one  often  ne- 
glected by  economists— is  the  cost  of 
Government,  reflected  in  taxes. 

Government,  like  land,  labor,  and 
capital,  is  a  factor  of  production.  Its 
costs  are  diffused  into  all  the  charges, 
wages,  salaries,  and  fees  of  business 
and  labor— added  on  to  union  con- 
tracts and  commercial  prices  through- 
out the  system.  Economist  Michael 
Evans  estimates  that  a  1-percent  in- 
crease in  tax  rates  will  result  in  a  0.4- 
percent  increase  in  wage  rates  directly 
and  a  0.7-percent  increase  after  includ- 
ing the  secondary  effects  of  higher 
wage  rates  and  unit  labor  costs  on 
prices. 

The  tax  collector  is  the  invisible 
third  party  at  every  bargaining  table, 
driving  a  wedge  between  labor  and 
management,  forcing  firms  to  pay 
more  while  workers  get  to  keep  less.  It 
now  costs  a  firm  about  $1.67  to  give  a 
typical  worker  a  $1  raise.  The  same 
effect  drives  a  wedge  between  lender 
and  borrower,  reducing  the  incentive 
to  save  and  raising  the  cost  of  invest- 
ment. 

Enter  bracket  creep.  If  a  worker  in  a 
family  of  four,  earning  $25,000.  re- 
ceives no  more  than  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease over  the  next  4  years,  even  at 
projected  reduced  rates  of  inflation, 
his  pay  will  rise  by  35-percent  to 
nearly  $33,700  by  1984.  However, 
under  current  law  his  tax  burden  will 
rise  by  62  percent,  from  $2,900  to 
about  $4,700.  an  $1,800  increase.  A  35- 
percent  tax  increase  would  have  been 
just  over  $1,000.  The  extra  $800,  due 
to  bracket  creep,  represents  a  drop  in 
real  take-home  pay. 

Since  workers  work  for  after-tax 
income,  that  worker  is  very  likely  to 


go  to  the  firm  and  demand  compensa- 
tion. But  an  $800  raise  will  not  do  the 
job  either  because  that  would  be  taxed 
too,  at  the  worker's  top  tax  rate.  The 
firm  would  have  to  offer  more  than 
$1,000  to  compensate  a  worker  in  the 
32-percent  tax  bracket  for  his  $800 
loss.  If  this  were  an  auto  worker,  such 
a  cost  increase  would  add  about  $200 
to  the  price  of  an  American-built  car. 
When  payroll  and  State  and  local 
taxes  are  considered,  these  figures  are 
substantially  worse. 

The  effect  of  taxes  on  labor  de- 
mands is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  a  firm  faces.  Given  the  prev- 
alence of  multiyear  contracts,  a  mul- 
tiyear  tax  cut  is  imperative.  Further- 
more, the  cut  must  come  in  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  in  the  worker's  top  tax 
bracket  because  that  is  where  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  will  be  taxed;  that  is 
where  the  issues  of  mandatory  over- 
time, overtime  pay,  paid  days  off  and 
fringe  benefits  versus  straight  pay  in- 
creases will  be  decided. 

If  we  cheat  labor  out  of  its  share  of 
the  tax  cut.  if  we  allow  marginal  tax 
rates  to  continue  to  soar,  we  risk  rising 
unit  labor  cost,  strikes,  declining  pro- 
ductivity and  loss  of  jobs  to  foreign 
producers.  If  we  have  a  3-year  margin- 
al rate  reduction  in  place,  one  which 
reduces  the  spread  on  incremental  pay 
between  the  amount  paid  by  the  firm 
and  the  amount  received  by  the 
worker,  we  will  influence  in  a  most  fa- 
vorable way  the  major  contracts  up 
for  negotiation  next  year  which  will 
set  a  pattern  for  much  of  the  econo- 
my. We  could  produce  simultaneously 
the  biggest  real  pay  increase  and  the 
smallest  rise  in  real  unit  labor  costs  in 
years  and  begin  winding  down  the  in- 
flationary expectations  of  both  labor 
and  management. 

On  the  capital  markets  side,  if  we 
cheat  savers  out  of  their  marginal  rate 
reductions,  we  will  keep  the  savings 
rate  flat  on  the  floor,  thwart  the  in- 
vestment expansion  we  hope  to 
achieve  and  drive  up  interest  rates  for 
business,  homebuyers  and  Govern- 
ment. This  would  push  the  Federal 
Reserve  into  printing  money  and  re- 
kindling inflation.  If  we  have  a  3-year 
marginal  rate  reduction  in  place,  the 
savings  response  will  be  early  and  deci- 
sive, providing  ample  funds  for  busi- 
ness investment  and  Government  bor- 
rowing without  any  inflationary 
money  creation  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Beginning  in  1985.  this  savings  in- 
centive inherent  in  the  marginal  rate 
cuts  will  be  supplemented  by  an  addi- 
tional savings  incentive  patterned 
after  legislation  I  had  introduced  ear- 
lier. By  providing  a  15-percent  exclu- 
sion on  all  interest— up  to  $3,000  for 
individuals,  $6,000  for  couples— even 
more  additional  saving  will  be  encour- 
aged and  the  anti-inflationary  effect 
of  the  tax  cut  will  be  strengthened. 


Madam  Speaker,  the  arguments  I 
have  made  today  show  how  a  tax  cut, 
if  structured  properly,  can  be  anti-in- 
flationary, rather  than  inflationary. 
This  concern  that  a  tax  cut  must  nec- 
essarily be  inflationary  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  of  the  other  body 
that  we  are  today  considering  a  tax 
cut  conference  report  that  will 
combat,  rather  than  fuel  inflation. 

We  all  know  that  a  tax  cut  can  lead 
to  a  larger  Federal  deficit— at  least  ini- 
tially. But  the  important  point  to  re- 
member is  that  whether  a  deficit  is  in- 
flationary depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  deficit  is  financed. 

If  it  is  financed  through  excessive 
monetary  creation  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve then  inflation  results— because 
of  the  money  creation,  not  because  of 
the  deficit  per  se.  But  if  it  is  financed 
through  private  sector  savings,  then 
average  prices  will  remain  stable. 

Actually  there  is  a  whole  chain  of 
events  that  tax  cuts  can  set  in  motion 
to  reduce  inflation. 

First,  an  increase  in  the  aftertax 
rate  of  return  on  personal  saving  by  a 
reduction  in  personal  income  tax  rates 
raises  the  incentives  of  individuals  to 
save.  This  increase  in  saving  leads  to 
lower  interest  rates,  higher  invest- 
ment, and  finances  the  resulting  defi- 
cit. 

Second,  a  reduction  in  the  effective 
corporate  income  tax  rate  through 
more  liberal  depreciation  allowances, 
improves  capital  spending  by  increas- 
ing the  average  rate  of  return. 

Third,  an  increase  in  both  personal 
and  corporate  saving  leads  to  greater 
liquidity,  thereby  reducing  loan  de- 
mands and  lowering  upward  pressure 
on  interest  rates,  helping  capital 
spending. 

Fourth,  a  rise  in  the  ratio  of  invest- 
ment to  GNP  leads  to  higher  produc- 
tivity, which  means  that  more  goods 
and  services  can  be  produced  per  unit 
of  input.  As  a  result,  unit  costs  do  not 
rise  as  fast  and  inflation  slows. 

Fifth,  a  reduction  in  personal 
income  tax  rates  leads  to  a  rise  in 
labor  force  participation  and  work 
effort,  thereby  increasing  the  supply 
of  labor  necessary  to  produce  more 
goods  and  services. 

Sixth,  as  a  result  of  higher  maxi- 
mum capacity,  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  shortages  and  bottlenecks  di- 
minish, thereby  reducing  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Seventh,  lower  personal  income  tax 
rates  lead  to  smaller  wage  demands, 
since  wage  bargaining  is  based  at  least 
in  part  on  the  level  of  aftertax  income. 
This  in  turn  reduces  inflation. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  action  we  are 
about  to  take  with  the  approval  of  this 
conference  report  will  finally  give  the 
American  people  a  chance  to  experi- 
ence rising  living  standards  and  in- 
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creased  job  opportunities  in  a  less  in- 
nationary  climate.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison). 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er in  the  debate  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  the  action  we  take  here  today 
may  have  some  bearing  upon  our  abili- 
ty to  pay  adequate  social  security  ben- 
efits. The  comments  that  were  made 
earlier  may  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
the  aged,  but  they  certainly  do  not 
represent  the  facts. 

The  social  security  fund  is  separate 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  financed  solely  with  social  se- 
curity taxes.  Fortunately,  Congress 
has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  use  gen- 
eral revenues  for  that  purpose. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  urgent  to 
make  the  point,  and  make  it  as  clearly 
as  possible,  that  the  elderly  are  not  af- 
fected either  way  by  whatever  decision 
we  make  here  today.  That  is  a  sepa- 
rate fund.  It  is  funded  by  social  securi- 
ty taxes,  and  our  next  great  order  of 
business,  after  we  complete  action  on 
this  tax  bill,  is  to  take  action  in  the 
months  ahead  to  assure  that  those 
who  are  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits today  can  count  on  receiving  them 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  nothing  we  do 
today  affects  the  ultimate  financial 
strength  of  the  social  security  system. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  recognized 
for  1  '/a  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  asser- 
tion has  been  made  over  and  over  that 
this  is  relief  for  "big  oil."  No  one  has 
pointed  out  how  it  is  relief  to  big  oil. 

That  simply  is  not  the  case— $5  bil- 
lion of  this  money  goes  to  royalty 
owners,  for  example,  those  people  who 
own  an  interest  In  family  property. 
Almost  $3  billion  of  this  goes  to  inde- 
pendent strippers,  not  to  big  oil. 

The  only  way  big  oil  comes  into  the 
issue  is  through  the  fact  that  the  rate 
is  reduced  from  30  percent  to  15  per- 
cent on  newly  discovered  oil,  and 
newly  discovered  oil  is  nearly  always 
generated  by  independent  producers. 
So  the  assertion  that  this  is  just  for 
big  oil  is  simply  not  the  case. 

There  are  other  items  in  this  tax  bill 
that  cost  more  than  the  one  for  newly 
discovered  oil.  For  example  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  I  togeth- 
er sponsored  an  amendment  that  calls 
for  approximately  $4  billion  just  for 
research  and  development,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  single  out  big  oil  as  the  big 
winners  in  this  bill,  but  that  just  is  not 
a  truthful  statement. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  independent  pro- 
ducers discover  over  80  percent  of  all 
the  new  oil.  by  actual  survey  and 
record. 

That  part  of  the  bill  was  not  in  con- 
ference anyhow.  We  could  not  have 
changed  any  of  the  provisions  on 
newly  discovered  oil.  This-  is  the  same 
rhetoric  we  have  heard  over  the  years. 
Back  during  the  embargo  years  we 
heard  the  same  type  of  rhetoric,  and  it 
is  just  not  true. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  consid- 
er this  whole  operation  to  be  nothing 
but  mischievous.  It  cannot  result  in 
overturning  the  final  decision  of  the 
House,  and  I  hope  the  Members  do  not 
try  to  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle) 
has  expired. 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
tax  bill,  or  its  historic  significance.  For 
the  first  time  in  more  than  17  years. 
Congress  is  voting  to  lower,  not  raise, 
the  tax  rates  on  every  working,  saving, 
and  enterprising  American. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
why  we  are  doing  this.  Too  many  of  us 
view  this  as  a  measure  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  revenue.  I  do  not.  I 
proposed  an  across-the-board  cut  in 
income  tax  rates  5  years  ago.  and  have 
worked  to  enact  it,  for  very  different 
reasons:  First,  to  restore  the  link  be- 
tween effort  and  reward  in  our  society; 
and  second,  to  help  the  Government 
finally  balance  its  books— not  to  throw 
them  further  awry— by  reducing  the 
need  for  Federal  spending. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  aggre- 
gate tax  burden  on  all  Americans  more 
than  tripled,  while  the  cost  of  every- 
thing else  doubled.  And  yet  we  experi- 
enced ever-larger,  not  smaller.  Federal 
deficits.  I  am  convinced  that  this  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  impact  of  a 
contracting  economy  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Rising  tax  rates  diminished  the  tax 
base,  so  that,  staggering  as  it  was,  the 
rise  in  revenues  fell  behind  the  rise  in 
tax  rates.  At  the  same  time,  rising  un- 
employment among  our  people  trig- 
gered ever-greater  demand  for  Federal 
spending  programs. 

High  income  tax  rates  simply  create 
a  demand  for  higher  Federal  spending. 
They  are  a  destabilizing  influence. 
Normally,  people  use  their  incomes  on 
worthwhile  projects,  such  as  capital 
formation,  charity,  support  of  educa- 
tion, science,  the  arts,  and  so  on.  But 
when  tax  rates  are  raised,  these  func- 


tions can  no  longer  be  supported  to 
the  same  degree.  Since  our  society 
cannot  function  without  these  serv- 
ices, there  is  a  sudden  demand  for 
more  Federal  spending  on  charity, 
education,  research,  the  arts,  capital 
formation,  and  so  on. 

For  this  crucial  reason,  further  tax- 
rate  reduction  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  relieving  the  pressure 
and  the  need  for  continued  high  levels 
of  government  spending.  In  particular, 
I  believe  that  the  maximum  tax  rate 
on  income  should  be  no  higher  than 
25  percent.  Experience  shows  that  any 
higher  tax  rate  not  only  deprives  our 
society  of  the  graces  of  civilization, 
but  also  tends  to  be  counterproductive 
of  revenue. 

I  am  convinced,  as  was  President 
Kennedy,  that  cutting  income  tax 
rates  across  the  board  will  help  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  figures  thrown  around  about  the 
supposed  revenue  cost  of  this  tax  bill. 
Somebody  figured  out  that  the  official 
revenue-loss  estimates  for  the  next 
umpteen  years  total  $750  billion.  The 
history  of  tax  cutting  shows  that  such 
figures  are  empty  of  meaning. 

By  the  same  sort  of  calculation, 
which  was  actually  performed  by  the 
Treasury,  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts 
should  have  cost  the  Treasury  $89  bil- 
lion from  1962  to  1968.  Yet  revenue  in- 
creased in  absolute  terms  by  more 
than  $54  billion.  Several  empirical 
studies  have  shown  that  by  1966. 
income  tax  revenues  were  higher  than 
they  would  have  been  without  the  cuts 
in  income  tax  rates  of  1964  and  1965. 

Low  tax  rates  are  also  crucial,  I  be- 
lieve, in  helping  to  solve  our  problems 
of  burdensome  debt  and  high  interest 
rates.  As  a  nation,  we  are  in  hock  up  to 
our  ears.  Cutting  tax  rates  will  help 
everyone  to  pay  off  their  debts  out  of 
higher  incomes.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  interest 
rates  and  certain  tax  deductions. 

As  we  all  know,  the  cost  of  interest  is 
tax  deductible  when  you  borrow,  but 
the  same  interest  is  fully  taxable  when 
you  lend.  The  higher  the  tax  rates, 
the  more  aftertax  incentive  there  is  to 
borrow,  and  the  less  aftertax  incentive 
there  is  to  save.  This  unquestionably 
leads  to  higher  interest  rates.  And  the 
higher  interest  rates  cause  larger  reve- 
nue losses  due  to  the  tax  deduction. 
Cutting  tax  rates  will  help  reduce 
pressure  on  the  Treasury  and  on  inter- 
est rates  in  this  respect. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  would  like 
to  reaffirm  my  support  for  two  goals 
which  I  believe  must  go  hand  in  hand: 
Further  tax-rate  reduction,  and  bal- 
ance of  the  Federal  budget,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  lasting  finan- 
cial, monetary,  or  social  order. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Mr.  Conable,  for 
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his  leadership  and  friendship  during 
the  long  process  of  hammering  out  the 
tax  bill.  Without  his  able  leadership, 
this  victory  for  the  American  people 
would  not  have  been  possible.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1981,  with  reservations.  My 
reservations  relate  to  the  oil  provi- 
sions. 

While  the  positive  aspects  of  this  bill 
far  outweigh  the  negative  portions, 
and  are  vitally  necessary  to  get  this 
country  moving  again,  we  can  hardly 
ask  the  elderly  poor  of  this  country  to 
give  up  their  $122  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  while  giving  the  oil  pro- 
ducers of  this  country,  who  are  hardly 
hurting,  nearly  $12  billion  in  relief. 

Further,  I  am  seriously  disappointed 
at  the  action  of  the  conferees  in  delet- 
ing a  woodburning  stove  tax  credit  and 
a  home  heating  oil  credit.  These  token 
efforts  were  the  very  least  we  could  do 
for  those  who  feel  the  pain  of  energy 
prices  the  most— individual  taxpayers. 

Nevertheless.  I  plan  to  vote  for  adop- 
tion because  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  bill— individual  tax  relief,  charita- 
ble deductions,  capital  depreciation, 
and  incentives  to  business  to  recapital- 
ize and  get  our  country  moving  again. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  be  able,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  to  correct  those  very  obvious 
shortcomings  still  in  an  otherwise 
positive  piece  of  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  indicate  my  support  for  the  historic 
tax  bill  now  before  us.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  a  long-range  pro- 
gram offering  real  hope  for  reviving 
our  economy,  restoring  incentive,  cre- 
ating jobs,  and  assuring  that  our 
people  keep  more  of  their  own  earn- 
ings. 

The  bill  provides  permanent  tax  re- 
ductions for  every  individual  taxpayer, 
putting  an  end  to  insidious  tax  in- 
creases through  inflation,  while  ex- 
tending a  variety  of  business  tax  revi- 
sions particuarly  beneficial  to  small 
business— the  backbone  of  our  econo- 
my. 

At  the  same  time,  I,  once  again, 
would  like  to  register  my  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  oil  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. While  this  section  does  not,  in 
my  view,  overshadow  the  bill's  numer- 
ous positive  contributions,  it  does 
merit  deep  concern  about  significant 
future  revenue  losses,  which  will  not 
result  in  commensurate  increases  in 
energy  production. 

Needless  to  say,  the  oil  related 
agreements  reached  in  conference  are 
preferable  to  the  original  House- 
passed  provisions.  However,  they  still 
represent  a  significant  flaw  in  an  oth- 
erwise worthy  bill,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  including  the  fact  that- 
First,  Congress  has  given  the  oil  in- 
dustry deregulation  as  an  incentive  for 
exploration  and  production; 


Second,  the  impact  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  cannot  yet  be  adequately 
measured  and  adjustments  in  the  tax 
may  be  premature; 

Third,  the  industry  stands  to  benefit 
from  the  general  business  tax  reduc- 
tions in  the  bill;  and 

Fourth,  we  do  not  have  adequate  as- 
surances that  the  new  tax  breaks  for 
oil  will  end  up  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  need  additional  production 
incentives. 

Since  1972.  the  aftertax  profits  of 
major  oil  companies  has  quintupled, 
and  while  the  price  of  oil  has  in- 
creased 600  percent  the  general  cost  of 
living  has  risen  177  percent.  In  the  last 
2  years  alone,  the  rising  price  of  oil 
has  increased  revenue  from  stripper 
wells  by  2V2  times.  Too  many  so-called 
incentives  for  such  operations  could 
result  in  actual  disincentives,  by  en- 
couraging producers  to  hold  produc- 
tion to  less  than  the  maximum  level 
required  to  maintain  eligibility  for  tax 
preferences  affecting  low  volume 
wells. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  other  Members  to  alter  the 
oil  provisions  in  the  tax  bill  at  each 
stage  of  the  legislative  process.  I  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  against  these  provi- 
sions, while  looking  to  the  future  with 
enthusiastic  anticipation  of  the  results 
of  our  efforts  with  respect  to  the  over- 
all thrust  of  this  historic  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  and  vote  for  the  administra- 
tion-backed conference  report  on  the 
Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1981.  The  Senate 
adopted  this  conference  report  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  yesterday. 

This  represents  another  step  in  the 
administration's  attack  on  inflation, 
high-interest  rates,  and  sluggish  econ- 
omy. It  is  one  of  two  centerpieces  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
program— the  omnibus  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill  is  the  other.  The  measure 
provides  a  25-percent  cutback  in  indi- 
vidual income  tax  rates  phased  in  over 
33  months.  Businesses  are  allowed  to 
depreciate  investment  costs  at  a  faster 
rate  and  individuals  are  given  much 
needed  tax  relief. 

Farmers  will  be  particularly  pleased 
with  changes  that  were  made  in  estate 
and  gift  tax  rules.  The  unified  credit, 
which  is  an  estate  and  gift  tax  exclu- 
sive, was  expanded  from  $175,000  to 
$600,000.  The  top  tax  rate  on  cumula- 
tive estate  and  gift  transfers  was  low- 
ered from  70  to  50  percent.  Special 
rules  concerning  current  use  valuation 
of  farmland  have  been  relaxed. 

New  provisions  were  adopted  per- 
taining to  tax  treatment  of  straddle 
transactions  in  commodity  futures 
markets.  The  rules  require  investors  to 
make  an  accounting  of  all  losses  and 
gains  resulting  from  straddle  transac- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  year  and  pay 
taxes  on  them.  In  an  effort  to  offset 
the  stricter  rules,  the  maximum  tax 


rate  on  all  commodity  futures  profits 
was  reduced  from  70  to  32  percent. 
Hopefully,  these  new  provisions  will 
close  the  loopholes  that  are  claimed  to 
currently  exist  while  at  the  same  time 
not  hindering  the  function  of  futures 
markets  of  stabilizing  the  prices  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  I  believe  the 
House  position  on  commodity  tax 
straddles  was  perhaps  better  than  the 
Senate's  but  apparently  the  House 
conferees  had  to  recede  on  these  provi- 
sions. 

In  any  case,  the  tax  reductions  and 
modifications  will  I  believe,  provide 
the  proper  incentives  and  lead  to  a 
more  stable  economy.  The  economy  is 
suffering  under  current  conditions  and 
I  believe  something  new  must  be  tried 
to  get  this  country  and  its  economy 
moving  again,  improving  employment, 
et  cetera. 

Last  week  the  Congress  approved  a 
budget  bill  with  cuts  that  will  total 
more  than  $130  billion  in  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1984.  The  administration  has  from  the 
beginning  felt  that  it  was  imperative 
that  limitations  in  spending  coupled 
with  regulatory  reform  were  necessary 
to  control  inflation.  With  less  spend- 
ing, the  Federal  Government  is  not 
competing  for  money  in  the  private 
sector  and.  in  turn,  forcing  higher  in- 
terest rates.  On  the  other  hand,  tax 
relief  for  businesses  and  individuals 
will  hopefully  generate  the  increased 
savings  rate  and  capital  investment 
that  are  needed  to  get  American  in- 
dustry back  on  its  feet.  High  employ- 
ment—providing opportunities  for  jobs 
rather  than  social  programs  for  many 
Americans— reduced  inflation  and  a 
return  to  moderate  interest  rates  will, 
I  am  hopeful,  be  generated  by  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

The  administration  continues  to  sup- 
port the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  posi- 
tion on  a  slow  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  As  long  as  money  grows  faster 
than  output,  prices  and  interest  rates 
rise  and  inflation  results. 

Thus,  the  budget  cuts,  tax  cuts 
which  will  lessen  disincentives,  regula- 
tory reform  and  a  slow  and  stable 
growth  of  mone^  appear  to  be  the 
proper  tools  to  counteract  our  serious 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 

It  will  take  time  before  appreciable 
gains  can  be  measured.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  it  took  a  long 
time  to  put  us  in  the  economic  straits 
we  currently  face.  But  let  us  start.  Let 
us  lay  out  a  plan  for  recovery  that  is 
reasonable  and  possible  of  attainment. 
The  American  people  endorse  such  a 
course  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  measure  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  President's  plan.* 
*  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  bipartisan  tax  cut  pro- 
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posal   which   has   been   endorsed   by 
President  Reagan. 

I  am  pleased  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  finally 
appear  to  recognize  that  a  stagnating 
economy  with  declining  productivity 
and  a  deteriorating  industrial  base  has 
a  harmful  impact  on  the  welfare  of 
every  citizen  in  this  country.  President 
Kennedy  was  absolutely  correct  nearly 
20  years  ago  in  pointing  out  that  "a 
rising  tide  lifts  all  boats."  In  this 
simple  phrase  he  recognized  that  an 
expanding  and  innovative  economy 
provides  great  benefits  to  everyone 
and,  in  particular,  serves  the  interests 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  our  society. 

However,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  "rising  tide" 
of  economic  activity  unless  our  confis- 
catory taxes  on  all  types  of  income  are 
drastically  reduced.  The  policies  of  the 
last  several  decades  have  created  an 
impossible  situation.  We  now  have 
high  unemployment  and  soaring 
prices  both  at  the  same  time  and  for  a 
long  time.  We  desperately  need  to  im- 
plement a  policy  which  will  allow  the 
American  economy  to  expand  without 
the  distressing  rate  of  inflation  which 
has  plagued  us  for  so  many  years. 

President  Reagan's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  designed  to  stimu- 
late real  growth  without  inflation  by 
encouraging  everyone  to  work  harder 
and  to  keep  more  of  the  money  they 
earn.  By  encouraging  individual  initia- 
tive, the  new  surge. of  economic  activi- 
ty which  will  result  from  the  passage 
of  this  tax  cut  will  benefit  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  major  differ- 
ences between  the  President's  plan 
and  the  proposal  which  was  originally 
submitted  by  the  House  leadership. 
During  the  last  few  weeks,  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  claim  that  the  tax  cuts  for 
some  individuals  are  larger  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  bill  than  under  the  Presi- 
dent's bipartisan  proposal.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  assertions  come  from 
comparing  the  whole  2-year,  15-per- 
cent Ways  and  Means  bill  with  only  a 
part  of  the  President's  bill.  Because  of 
its  third  year  of  a  guaranteed  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax  rates.  President  Rea- 
gan's bill  gives  taxpayers  in  the 
$15,000  to  $50,000  middle-income 
range  a  bigger  tax  cut  than  has  been 
claimed  by  many  of  President  Rea- 
gan's opponents.  These  claims  were 
patently  false.  While  the  House  lead- 
ership's proposal  did  provide  a  few 
more  dollars  in  tax  relief  over  the 
short  run— a  mere  $22  for  a  family 
earning  $15,000— this  temporary  tax 
relief  will  be  wiped  out  as  the  higher 
tax  rates  called  for  under  their  bill 
from  1984  onward  siphoned  off  more 
and  more  of  working  people's  wages. 

This  fact  highlights  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  proposals 


which  were  under  consideration.  The 
President's  plan  represents  a  real  tax 
cut  while  the  plan  of  the  House  lead- 
ership would  have  allowed  taxes  to 
continue  to  increase.  Given  the  fact 
that  tax  rate  reductions  of  more  than 
22  percent  are  needed  merely  to  offset 
the  tax  increases  facing  the  American 
people  over  the  next  3  years,  the  2- 
year  tax  cut  of  15  percent  proposed  by 
the  House  leadership  was  no  tax  cut  at 
all.  The  full  25-percent  tax  cut  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  is  essential 
to  provide  a  real  tax  cut  to  working 
Americans. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  House 
leadership  has  given  the  American 
people  five  so-called  tax  cuts.  Yet  over 
the  same  10  years,  taxes  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  $400  billion.  I 
believe  the  American  people  are  tired 
of  the  phony  promises  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  individuals  in  almost  every 
tax  bracket  would  have  paid  higher 
taxes  in  1984  than  in  1980.  The  bipar- 
tisan substitute,  however,  will  allow  in- 
dividual taxpayers  at  virtually  every 
income  level  to  receive  greater  tax 
relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  that  the 
length  of  the  tax  cut  is  vital  to  produc- 
ing significant  supply-side  effects  in 
our  economy.  One  of  the  principal 
purposes  of  a  guaranteed  third-year 
tax  reduction  is  to  assure  all  individ- 
uals of  the  certainty  that  their  returns 
from  increased  savings  and  invest- 
ments will  be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate. 

Individuals  must  be  able  to  act  with 
a  great  deal  of  certainty  that  tax  rates 
will  keep  going  down  if  they  are  to  un- 
dertake the  risky,  long-term  invest- 
ments which  are  needed  to  create  jobs 
and  boost  productivity.  Businesses  re- 
quire the  assurance  of  a  stable  and 
predictable  economic  environment  in 
order  to  make  sizable  investments  in 
new  plants  and  equipment.  Unfortu- 
nately, Government  tax  and  spending 
plans  have  often  represented  the 
greatest  destabilizing  force  on  person- 
al and  business  decisions.  By  promis- 
ing a  3-year  tax  reduction,  the  Reagan 
tax  cut  will  go  a  long  way  toward  con- 
firming a  favorable  economic  climate. 

If  the  effort  to  limit  the  tax  reduc- 
tion program  to  1  or  2  years  had  been 
successful,  it  would  have  been  a  major 
victory  in  the  big  spenders'  effort  to 
avoid  the  fundamental  change  in  the 
direction  of  national  policy  which  is  so 
essential  to  start  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic revitalization.  Any  tax  cut 
which  is  shorter  than  3  years  would 
not  be  enough  to  provide  the  proper 
mix  of  incentives  for  additional  work, 
saving,  and  investment  which  are  so 
desperately  needed  to  get  the  country 
moving  again. 

Other  features  of  the  tax  proposal 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan  are  in- 
cluded in  this  conference  report.  I 
have  consistently  supported  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  marriage  penalty,  tax  relief 


for  Americans  working  overseas,  a  de- 
duction for  taxpayers  who  make  chari- 
table contributions  and  do  not  itemize 
their  returns,  and  an  increase  in  the 
credit  on  the  estate  tax  which  will 
help  small  businesses  and  farmers. 
These  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  represent  sound  and  construc- 
tive improvements  in  our  country's 
overall  tax  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  leading  econo- 
mists have  concluded  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration's 
tax  proposals  will  lead  to  rapid  and 
sustained  economic  growth  by  increas- 
ing the  incentives  in  the  private 
sector.  The  reductions  in  marginal  in- 
dividual income  tax  rates  will  encour- 
age personal  savings,  reduce  the  un- 
derstandable resentment  in  all  classes 
in  American  society  toward  our  unfair 
tax  rates,  and  lower  the  tax  burden  on 
small  unincorporated  businesses.  The 
accelerated  capital  cost  recovery 
schedule  in  the  President's  bill  will 
promote  higher  levels  of  investment  to 
replace  our  outmoded  industrial  base, 
provide  thousands  of  additional  jobs 
for  our  workers,  and  give  a  real  boost 
to  our  sagging  productivity  perform- 
ance. 

I  agree  with  others  who  have  point- 
ed out  that  the  choice  between  the 
House  was  whether  we  would  continue 
to  use  tax  policy  as  an  instrument  of 
income  redistribution  or  as  an  instru- 
ment of  economic  growth  and  oppor- 
tunity. This  tax  cut  is  an  absolutely 
essential  part  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's effort  to  return  greater  deci- 
sionmaking powers  to  the  American 
people.  Public  revulsion  against  the 
total  tax  burden,  the  size  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  and  continued  infla- 
tionary deficits  all  came  to  a  head  in 
the  1980  election. 

We  have  responsibility  to  respond  to 
the  overwhelming  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  lower  the  stifling  tax 
burden  and  drastically  reduce  unnec- 
essary and  wasteful  Government  ex- 
penditures. By  providing  major  tax  re- 
ductions for  both  individuals  and  busi- 
ness, the  Congress  can  demonstrate  its 
intention  to  do  its  part  in  implement- 
ing the  tax-related  component  of 
President  Reagan's  comprehensive 
program  to  revitalize  the  American 
economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  the  bipartisan 
tax  reduction  proposal  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan.* 
•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press on  the  record  my  reasons  for 
voting  in  favor  of  the  Tax  Incentive 
Act  of  1981  on  final  passage. 

I  firmly  believe  that  taxpayers,  par- 
ticularly those  with  incomes  below 
$50,000,  need  and  deserve  some  mean- 
ingful relief.  These  low  and  moderate 
income  households  have  suffered  the 
most  from  inflation.  They  have  also 
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been  the  hardest  hit  by  recent  in- 
creases in  social  security  taxes,  as  well 
as  "bracket  creep."  which  dispropor- 
tionately increases  their  Federal 
income  tax  burden  when  they  receive 
wage  increases  to  compensate  for  in- 
flation. I  also  endorse  tax  relief  for 
business,  particularly  small  businesses 
which  provide  most  of  the  new  jobs  in 
our  economy,  and  are  most  directly  af- 
fected by  the  present  exorbitant  inter- 

pet  rfltcs 

When  President  Reagan  initially 
proposed  his  tax  relief  program,  I  had 
serious  misgivings  about  the  size  of 
the  tax  cuts,  which  most  economists 
criticized  as  inflationary.  However,  I 
respected  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  support  a  clean  bill,  which 
would  be  limited  to  the  specific  tax  re- 
ductions he  endorsed  in  his  campaign 
platform. 

As  discussion  of  the  tax  reduction 
legislation  proceeded,  the  President 
moderated  his  proposal  from  a  30-per- 
cent to  a  25-percent  individual  tax  cut. 
and  delayed  the  phase  in  for  the  re- 
ductions. The  Democrats  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  responded  by 
supporting  the  concept  of  an  alterna- 
tive which  was  modeled  upon  the 
President's  plan,  but  provided  greater 
tax  relief  for  families  with  incomes 
under  $50,000.  reduced  the  marriage 
penalty,  and  made  the  third  year  re- 
duction contingent  on  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

If  the  issue  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  in  this  form,  we  would  have 
had  a  clear  choice  between  a  Demo- 
cratic bill  which  would  have  concen- 
trated tax  relief  upon  the  low  and 
moderate  income  families  most  affect- 
ed by  tax  inflation;  and  an  administra- 
tion proposal  which  justified  a  greater 
tax  break  for  the  wealthy  on  the  basis 
of  its  "supply  side"  effect.  Given  this 
choice,  I  would  have  supported  the 
Democratic  proposal,  but  I  could  also 
respect  the  motivation  of  those  who 
supported  the  President's  tax  package. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  present- 
ed with  such  a  choice.  By  the  time  the 
tax  package  reached  the  House  floor 
both  sides  had  engaged  in  a  bidding 
war  for  votes  which  led  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  exorbitant  and  unjustified  tax 
breaks  for  virtually  every  special  inter- 
est with  significant  support  in  Con- 
gress. I  was  particularly  appalled  by 
the  exemptions  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  and  other  tax  breaks  for  the 
oil  industry.  While  the  administration 
proposal  outdid  the  Democratic  ver- 
sion in  this  regard,  both  gave  away  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tax  revenue  with  no 
justification  beyond  winning  the  votes 
necessary  for  passage  of  their  plan. 

I  voted  in.  favor  ol  a  rule  which 
would  have  given  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  delete  the 
tax  breaks  for  the  oil  industry  and 
other  special  interests  from  the  tax 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  this  rule 
was  defeated.  I  also  voted  in  favor  of 


the  Obey-Udall  substitute,  which  did 
not    include   the   accommodations   to 
special  interests,  such  as  the  oil  indus- 
try, and  would  have  enacted  a  single 
tax   reduction   in   1982,   leaving  it  to 
Congress  to  consider  whether  econom- 
ic conditions  warranted  further  tax  re- 
ductions in  future  years.  This  alterna- 
tive was  also  defeated.  I  voted  against 
the     administration's     tax     proposal 
when  it  was  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
the  version  reported  out  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  When  this  sub- 
stitute was  adopted,  I  also  voted  in 
favor     of     Representative     Jeffords' 
motion  to  recommit.  Once  this  motion 
was  defeated,  the  only  tax  reduction 
legislation  which  had  an  opportunity 
of   passing   was   the   administration's 
proposal.  Although  the  bill  included 
the    exemptions    from    the    windfall 
profit  tax  and  other  accommodations 
to  special  interests  which  I  still  find 
distasteful,  I  felt  that  my  previous  ac- 
tions had  made  my  objections  clear  in 
this  regard.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal on  final  passage,  only  because  to 
do    otherwise    would    have    required 
voting  against  any  tax  relief.* 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  reasons  to  oppose  the  1981  Tax 
Act,  but  none  more  important  than 
that  it  completes  a  radical  redistribu- 
tion of  income  in  this  country  away 
from  moderate-income  people  to  the 
top  10  percent.  This  sad  process,  start- 
ed   by    the    Reagan    administration's 
budget  and  monetary  policies,  is  now 
complete. 

Despite  much  hokum  about  releas- 
ing people's  incentives  to  work  and 
reindustrializing  America,  redistribut- 
ing income  toward  the  top  is  what  this 
bill  is  all  about. 

The  individual  income  tax  is  restruc- 
tured so  as  to  give  35  percent  of  its 
benefits  to  the  top  5  percent  of  income 
receivers,  those  currently  making 
more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Moderate- 
income  taxpayers,  when  you  count  in 
scheduled  increases  in  the  payroll  tax 
and  inflationary  bracket  creep,  benefit 
hardly  at  all.  And  a  host  of  loopholes, 
added  to  existing  ones,  makes  the 
Robin-Hood-in-reverse  redistribution 
effect  even  more  pronounced. 

The  corporate  income  tax  comes 
close  to  being  abolished. 

Estate  and  gift  taxes  will  likewise  ef- 
fectively be  done  away  with.  Under 
the  guise  of  helping  farmers  and  small 
businessmen,  the  taxes  of  the  estates 
of  the  top  tax  bracket,  the  very 
wealthy,  are  being  cut  from  70  to  50 
percent.  A  $25  million  estate  will  thus 
achieve  a  $4  million  tax  saving.  And 
the  annual  gift  tax  exemption  is  being 
increased  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  far 
beyond  anything  needed  to  compen- 
sate for  recent  inflation. 

The  startling  loss  of  Federal  reve- 
nue—some $750  billion  over  5  years- 
will  mean  that  today's  tax  cutters  will 
shortly  be  wanting  to  take  even  fiercer 
bites  out  of  essential  programs,  includ- 


ing social  security.  It  will  mean  that 
regressive  taxes— State  and  local  sales 
and  property  taxes,  and  possible  Fed- 
eral sales  and  value  added  taxes— will 
add  to  the  burden  of  the  middle  class. 
Some  of  the  spinoff  effects  of  the 
tax  bill  will  cause  further  grief  to  aver- 
age   Americans.    To    collect    enough 
votes,  the  administration  entered  into 
unseemly  contracts  with  groups  such 
as   the  sugar  lobby  and  the  peanut 
lobby.  Higher  prices  to  the  consumer 
for  peanut  butter  and  sugar  lie  ahead. 
I  have  previously  discussed  the  pos- 
sible income  redistribution  effects  of 
the  Reagan   program   in  my  speech, 
"Inequality,    Here    We    Come"— Con- 
gressional Record  for  June  18.  1981. 
on  page  13009.  The  effects  on  middle- 
class  America  of  the  budget  cuts  and 
tight   money    policies   are    there    ex- 
plored at  length.  Now  we  have  the  re- 
ality of  a  tax  law,  in  a  dosage  consider- 
ably worse  than  anything  we  could 
have  expected  a  month  ago. 
\  I  am  sad  about  today's  vote— sad  for 
Xhe  future  of  our  country,  and  for  the 
future  of  my  party,  the  Democrats. 
For  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
depart  from  the  principles  that  have 
formed  our  party's  proud  traditions. 

So  many  sweeteners  have  been  piled 
on  the  tax  bill  that  the  confection  is 
simply  too  rich.  It  is  not  the  rich  that 
the  Democratic  Party  represents.  We 
do  not  stand  for  reductions  in  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  nor  new  loopholes 
for  oil  producers,  nor  solicitude  for  the 
heirs  of  massive  estates.  And  we 
should  not  stand  for  the  crass  political 
bargaining  that  gave  them  birth. 

The  President  was  not  wrong  when 
he  charged  that  the  Democrats  were 
out  to  produce  a  political  victory.  Let 
us  admit  that  to  ourselves.  And  had  we 
won,  our  success  would  have  been 
hollow.  As  I  long  ago  suggested,  we 
should  have  been  content  simply  to 
have  entertained  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  original  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut, 
presented  our  own  clear  alternative, 
and,  whatever  the  result,  at  least  have 
had  the  satisfaction  that  our  own  in- 
tellectual and  political  integrity  re- 
mained intact. 

Let  us  now  profit  from  our  experi- 
ence. Rather  than  trying  with  increas- 
ing desperation  to  salvage  minor  victo- 
ries at  the  cost  of  surrendering  princi- 
ple, let  us  concentrate  on  restating 
principle  with  increasing  clarity  and 
force. 

For  even  if  we  may  lose  votes  here 
and  votes  there  while  Reaganism  re- 
mains in  fashion,  it  will  not  remain  in 
fashion  forever.  Once  people  see  its  re- 
sults, in  the  end  we  will  be  the  strong- 
er for  having  stuck  to  our  guns,  and 
having  made  clear  to  an  otherwise  dis- 
illusioned public  that  at  least  one 
party  remains  that  keeps  faith  with 
itself,  its  voters,  and  the  Nation's 
ideals.* 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is,  will  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4242? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  discussion  here.  The  vote 
we  are  about  to  take  occurs  on  the 
question  of  the  conference  report  on 
tax  cuts  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  separate  oil  provision;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  has  not  stated  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  RosTENKowsKi )  that  the  House 
saspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
4242. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  282,  nays 
95,  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  190] 
YEAS- 282 


Akftka 

Corcoran 

Glickman 

Albosta 

Coughlin 

Goldwater 

Alexander 

Courter 

Goodling 

Andrews 

Coyne.  James 

Gradison 

Annunzio 

Craig 

Grisham 

Anthony 

Daniel.  Dan 

Cundenon 

Applegate 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hacedom 

Archer 

Danielson 

Hall  (OH) 

Ashbrook 

Daschle 

Hall.  Ralph 

AuCoin 

Daub 

Hall.  Sam 

Badham 

Davis 

Hamilton 

Bafalis 

de  la  Garza 

Hammerschmidt 

Bailey  (MO) 

Deckard 

Hance 

Bailey  (PA) 

DeNardis 

Hansen  (ID) 

Barnard 

Derrick 

Hansen  (tJT) 

Beard 

Dickinson 

Hartnett 

Benedict 

Dicks 

Hatcher 

Benjamin 

Dingell 

Heckler 

Bethune 

Dorgan 

Hefner 

Bevill 

Dowdy 

Heftel 

Blanchard 

Dreier 

Hendon 

Bliley 

Duncan 

Hightower 

Boggs 

Dunn 

Hiler 

Boner 

Dyson 

Hlllis 

Bonker 

Edwards  (AL) 

Holland 

Bouquard 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hollenbeck 

Bowen 

Emerson 

Holt 

Breaux 

Emery 

Hopkins 

Brinkley 

English 

Hoyer 

Brooks 

Erdahl 

Hubbard 

Broomfield 

Erlenbom 

Hunter 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans  (DE) 

Hutto 

Brown  (OH) 

Evans  (GA) 

Hyde 

BroyhiU 

Evans  (lA) 

Ireland 

Burgener 

Pary 

Jeffries 

Butler 

Fenwick 

Johnston 

Byron 

Fiedler 

Jones  (OK) 

Campbell 

Fields 

Jones  (TN) 

Carman 

Pindley 

Kazen 

Carney 

Fish 

Kemp 

Chappell 

Flippo 

Kindness 

Chappie 

Foley 

Kramer 

Cheney 

Forsythe 

Lagomarsino 

Clausen 

Fountain 

Lantos 

Clinger 

Frenzel 

Latta 

Coats 

Pugua 

Leach 

Coelho 

Gaydos 

LeBoutillier 

Coleman 

Gibbons 

Lee 

Collins  (TX) 

Oilman 

Lehman 

Conable 

GingHch 

Lent 

Conte 

Ginn 

Levilas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 


Addabbo 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Plorio 


O'Brien 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Scnsenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

NAYS-95 

Foglietta 

Frank 

Oejdenson 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lowry(WA) 

Markey 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Mottl 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wtimpler 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Zablocki 


Obey 

Ottinger 

Peyser 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Udall 

Walgren 

Washington 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

ZeferetU 


Simon 

Solomon 

Synar 


NOT  VOTlNG-57 


Anderson 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Bereuter 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Burton.  Phillip 

Cotter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Derwinski 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Edwards  (CA) 

Fascell 


Fithian 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Leath 

Leiand 


Lundine 

Lungren 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Parris 

Pease 

Pritchard 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Santini 


Taylor 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 


n  1415 


Waxman 
Weaver 
Young  (MO) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Biaggi  for, 
with  Mr.  Richmond  against. 

Mr.  Gephardt  and  Mr.  Santini  for,  with 
Mr.  Moffett  against. 

Mr.  Huckaby  and  Mr.  Gramm  for.  with 
Mr.  Vento  against. 

Mr.  Bereuter  and  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia for,  with  Mr.  Waxman  against. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr.  Lungren  for, 
with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  and  Mr.  Taylor  for,  with 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Gregg  for,  with  Mr. 
Garcia  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Leiand  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Parris. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Pease  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Atkinson  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Synar  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Fithian  with  Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Fowler  with  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Anderson  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PEPPER  and  Mr.  HOYER 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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S.  Con.  Res.  30 


DIRECTING  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  4242 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  30) 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  corrections  in 
the  enrollment  of  H.R.  4242,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  as  follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  4242).  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
economic  growth  through  reductions  in  in- 
dividual Income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of 
depreciable  property.  Incentives  for  small 
businesses,  and  incentives  for  savings,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  make  the  following 
corrections: 

(1)  In  the  table  of  contents,  in  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  102.  strike  out  ',  decrease 
in  holding  period". 

(2)  In  the  table  of  contenU,  in  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  601.  strike  out  "$22,500" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$2,500". 

(3)  In  the  table  of  contents,  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  823,  insert  the  following: 

Subtitle  D— Other  Provisions 
Sec.  831.  Technical  amendments  relating  to 

dispositions  of  investment  in  United 

States  real  property. 
Sec.  832.  Modification  of  foreign  investment 

company  provisions. 

(4)  In  the  section  heading  to  section  102  of 
the  bill,  strike  out  ".  decrease  in  holding 
period". 

(5)  In  section  209(c)(1)(B)  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (B)(i)". 

(6)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  313(b)  of 
the  bill,  strike  out  "Sections  219(c)(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sections  219(d)(2)  (as 
amended  by  section  311(a)  of  this  Act)". 

(7)  In  section  305(e)(3)(A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  section 
321(a)  of  the  bill,  strike  out  "tangible  per- 
sonal depreciable  property"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "tangible  property  described  in 
section  1245(a)(3)  (other  than  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  thereof)'". 

(8)  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
2032A(e)(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  as  added  by  section  421(f)(1)  of  the 
bill- 

(A)  strike  out  "average  net  share  rental" 
each  place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "average  annual  net  share  rental", 
and 

(B)  strike  out  average  gross  cash  rental" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'average  annual 
gross  cash  rental". 

(9)  In  paragraph  (5)  of  section  509(a), 
strike  out  "section  6601(b)'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  6601". 

(10)  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  economic  growth  through 
reduction  of  the  tax  rates  for  individual  tax- 
payers, acceleration  of  capital  cost  recovery 
of  investment  in  plant,  equipment,  and  real 
property,  and  incentives  for  savings,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30 
directs  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  10  technical  cor- 
rections in  the  enrollment  of  H.R. 
4242,  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  just  passed  by  the  House.  Spe- 
cifically, the  resolution  directs  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  the  table  of  contents, 
section  headings,  cross  references,  and 
in  the  title  of  the  bill.  I  assure  the 
House  that  the  resolution  merely  cor- 
rects technical  problems  of  omissions 
of  a  minor  nature  and  does  not  in  any 
way  involve  substantive  changes  to  the 
legislation  just  passed. 


I  urge  the  House  to  approve  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  30. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  to 
H.R.  4242,  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND  CON- 
FERENCE OF  INTERPARUA- 
MENTARY  UNION  IN  CUBA 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  section  276a- 1,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  95-45.  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  delegation  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  to  be  held  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  September  15,  through 
23,  1981,  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
of  Texas,  chairman;  Mr.  Derwinski  of 
Illinois,  vice  chairman;  Mr.  Biaggi  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Danielson  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Bowen  of  Mississippi;  Mr. 
Levitas  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Lantos  of 
California;  Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam;  Mr. 
McClory  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Erlenborn  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Butler  of  Virginia;  and 
Mr.  Erdahl  of  Minnesota. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS, 

BOARDS,       AND       COMMITTEES 
AUTHORIZED    BY    LAW    OR    BY 
THE    HOUSE,    NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent     that,     notwith- 
standing   any    adjournment    of    the 
House  until  Wednesday,  September  9, 
1981.  The  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
accept   resignations,   and   to   appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WALKEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  and  do  not  intend  to 
object,  but  I  do  so  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  whether  or 
not  the  Members  are  going  to  have 
some  idea  of  a  calendar  t>efore  we  go 
home  before  our  return. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thought 
that  was  the  prerogative  of  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  minority  leader 
was  standing  and  the  Chair  would 
have  recognized  him. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  simply  reserved  the 
right.  The  Chair  had  a  point  of  busi- 
ness on  the  floor,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  lesider. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  answer  is  yes. 
We  have  an  idea  what  the  order  of 
business  will  be.  Primarily  we  will  go 
back  to  the  State-Justice  appropria- 
tion, as  I  was  prepared  to  respond  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Thereafter  we  will  pursue  appropria- 
tions bills  until  they  are  completed. 
That  will  be  our  priority  business. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  can  expect 
then,  votes  on  the  first  day  back  on, 
for  instance,  the  State-Justice  appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  think  Members 
would  be  well  advised  to  be  back  on 
the  day  appointed,  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember, Wednesday,  September  9. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  the  gentleman's 
information,  there  are  four  reported 
appropriation  bills  ready  for  the  calen- 
dar including  the  one  we  are  debating 
when  we  come  back,  and  that  will  be 
the  schedule  for  the  remaining  time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9, 
1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday.  September  9,  1981. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  SENATE 
FROM  AUGUST  3,  1981,  TO  SEP- 
TEMBER 9,  1981,  AND  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  AUGUST  4,  1981,  TO  SEP- 
TEMBER 9,  1981 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  privileged  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27),  pro- 
viding for  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  August  3,  1981,  until  September 
9,  1981,  and  adjournment  of  the  House 
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from  August  4,  1981.  until  September 
9.  1981. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourn.s  on  Monday,  August  3,  1981, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  o'clock  noon 
on  Wednesday,  September  9,  1981,  and  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Tuesday. 
August  4,  1981,  it  stand  adjourned  until 
12:00  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 9.  1981. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1430 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
extend  to  all  Members  in  the  Chamber 
a  happy,  healthy,  and  successful  work 
period  and  vacation  at  home. 


RESOLUTION  ON  MIDDLE  EAST 
PEACE 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  on 
Middle  East  peace.  This  resolution  at- 
tempts to  set  forth  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  basic  principles  essential  to  a 
Mideast  peace  agreement.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  principles  will  become 
elements  of  U.S.  policy  ard  that  their 
acceptance  by  all  parties  in  the  Middle 
East  will  lead  to  a  solution  to  the  con- 
flict there. 

The  resolution  urges  a  preeminent 
U.S.  role  in  achieving  a  comprehensive 
peace  settlement  because  no  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  has  ever  occurred  without 
the  United  States  taking  the  lead.  The 
United  States  has  served  not  only  as 
negotiator  and  conciliator,  but  also  as 
the  formulator  of  ideas  and  objectives. 
and  finally,  as  monitor  and  guarantor. 
Indeed,  since  the  October  1973  war. 
the  United  States  has  played  an  in- 
creasingly larger  role,  financially  and 
otherwise,  in  assuring  adherence  to 
the  agreements  it  helps  negotiate. 
Since  1976  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided 175  civilian  observers  as  well  as 
electronic  surveillance  equipment  to 
monitor  the  Sinai  II  arrangements 
while  this  country  is  now  about  to 
commit  1,000  armed  American  troops 
to  the  Sinai  to  assure  Israeli  and  Egyp- 
tian compliance  with  the  terms  of 
their  treaty  of  peace.  And,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  United  States  will 
guarantee  a  comprehensive  peace  set- 
tlement when  one  is  achieved.  There- 
fore, the  United  States  is— as  Presi- 


dent Sadat  aptly  states  a  "full  part- 
ner" in  the  peace  process.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  important  that  the  United 
States  should  seek  a  peace  settlement 
based  on  principles  which  are  accepta- 
ble to  this  country  as  well  as  to  Egypt 
and  Israel. 

Now  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  re- 
sumption of  the  peace  process.  The  ne- 
gotiations between  Israel  and  Egypt 
on  establishing  a  framework  for  full 
Palestinian  autonomy  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  have  been  stalemated, 
awaiting,  in  part,  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Indeed,  the  May  1980  target  deadline 
set  for  the  conclusion  of  negotiations 
on  Palestinian  autonomy  is  long  past. 
Now  that  the  United  States  and  the  Is- 
raeli elections  have  been  held,  it  is 
again  time  to  return  to  the  Palestinian 
issue.  President  Sadat  is  visiting  Wash- 
ington this  week  for  talks  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  while  Prime  Minister 
Begin  arrives  in  September.  Moreover, 
there  is  heightened  awareness  in  the 
Middle  East  of  the  need  for  peace 
after  the  grave  events  of  this  spring 
and  summer.  And  the  United  States 
has  been  reminded  that  it  is  in  its  own 
interests  to  achieve  a  just  resolution  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  before  fur- 
ther explosions  occur. 

The  six  principles  in  my  Middle  East 
peace  resolution  are  meant  to  lay  the 
basis  for  such  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  region  which  will  assure  the 
rights,  security,  and  integrity  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  agreement. 

As  the  first  principle,  I  have  listed 
"acceptance  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  states  in  the  region— including 
Israel— and  the  right  of  each  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
borders."  This  is  the  first  principle  be- 
cause the  underlying  cause  of  conflict 
and  four  wars  since  1948  has  been  the 
failure  of  the  Arab  nations  to  recog- 
nize Israel's  right  to  exist.  In  contrast, 
it  has  been  Egypt's  recognition  of  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist  which  has  produced 
the  monumental  advance  on  the  road 
to  peace  these  past  35  years.  A  peace 
agreement  must,  therefore,  include 
not  just  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Is- 
rael's existence  but  a  recognition  of  Is- 
rael's right  to  exist. 

Principle  2  gives  concrete  form  to 
principle  1.  Peace  must  include  the 
end  to  all  belligerence:  war.  wars  of  at- 
trition, terrorism,  and  raids  across  bor- 
ders. To  make  a  resumption  of  hostil- 
ities more  difficult  and  a  peace  agree- 
ment more  than  words  on  paper,  it  is 
critical  for  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment to  engage  in  economic  relations, 
trade,  diplomatic,  and  cultural  con- 
tacts. These  exchanges  will  enlarge 
human  understanding  and  make  the 
possibility  of  renewed  conflict  more 
remote. 

Principle  3  calls  for  Israel's  with- 
drawal to  borders  approximating  those 
of   June   5,    1967.   This   principle   ac- 


knowledges that  the  exact  contours  of 
the  pre-six  day  war  borders  may  have 
to  be  redrawn  slightly  in  order  to  take 
into  account  Israel's  security  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  security  of 
Israel  will  always  be  at  risk  as  long  as 
it  retains  by  force  of  arms  territory 
which  is  in  dispute  and  which  the 
world  does  not  recognize  as  legitimate- 
ly its  own.  The  territorial  question 
should  be  settled  in  negotiations  with 
the  other  important  and  contentious 
issues.  Israel,  in  effect,  will  be  asked  to 
trade  territory  in  the  West  Bank. 
Gaza,  and  the  Golan  Heights  for  the 
acceptance  of  its  integrity  and  legiti- 
macy by  its  neighbors  and  states 
beyond.  This  is  a  trade  similar  to  that 
which  it  made  in  returning  the  Sinai 
to  Egypt.  Since  exchanging  land, 
which  is  a  concrete  asset,  for  some- 
thing intangible  such  as  "recognition" 
is  a  difficult  step  for  Israel,  there  will 
need  to  be  created  a  framework  of  se- 
curity guarantees  as  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 2  to  minimize  the  risks  involved. 

Principle  4  calls  for  Palestinian  self- 
determination  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  in  exchange  for  Palestinian  rec- 
ognition of  and  acceptance  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist  within  the  borders  nego- 
tiated. Self-determination  is  a  princi- 
ple long  espoused  by  the  United 
States.  This  country  has  supported 
the  self-determination  of  peoples 
around  the  world.  Of  course,  the  exer- 
cise of  self-determination  by  the  Pales- 
tinians cannot  be  such  that  it  destroys 
or  undermines  the  existence  and  iden- 
tity of  Israel  as  a  Jewish  state.  There 
are  Palestinians  who  would  interpret 
the  exercise  of  self-determination  to 
mean  the  creation  of  a  secular  state  in 
all  of  Palestine.  This  is  unacceptable. 
The  exercise  of  Palestinian  self-deter- 
mination to  form  a  Palestinian  home- 
land must  occur  within  a  framework 
that  will  assure  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  Israel.  If  Palestinian  rights 
are  to  be  recognized  in  a  peace  agree- 
ment, the  Palestinians  must  recognize 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

Permanent  demilitarization  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  principle  5,  is  es- 
sential to  a  peace  agreement  because 
of  the  geography  of  the  region.  The 
security  of  Israel  within  its  pre-June 
1967  borders  would  be  jeopardized  by 
a  military  buildup  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  The  proximity  of  equip- 
ment such  as  tanks,  rockets,  missiles, 
and  aircraft  would  permit  Israel  no 
early  warning  of  attack  should  a  peace 
agreement  break  down  and  would, 
therefore,  pose  a  severe  threat  to  that 
small  nation.  Similarly,  Palestinian 
self-determination  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  would  not  be  possible  with 
an  Israeli  military  presence  in  those 
territories.  This  would  lead  to  ongoing 
tension  that  would  make  peace  impos- 
sible, and  would  violate  the  principle 
of  self-determination. 
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The  sixth  principle  would  establish 
guaranteed,  unhindered  access  for  per- 
sons of  all  religious  faiths  to  an  undi- 
vided city  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  sit- 
uation which,  in  fact,  basically  exists 
now  in  a  Jerusalem  under  Israeli  an- 
nexation. However,  the  ultimate  status 
of  Jerusalem  which  is  a  holy  city  for 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  faiths  and 
for  Islam  should  be  decided  in  negotia- 
tions—not by  unilateral  act— or  the 
city  will  remain  the  object  of  conflict 
it  has  long  been. 

Because  of  the  risks  involved  for 
Israel  in  territorial  withdrawal,  it  will 
be  Important  to  construct  a  framework 
of  security  guarantees,  as  noted  in  sec- 
tion 2.  as  part  of  a  peace  settlement. 
The  United  States  will  surely  make  a 
commitment  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
as  well  as  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  important  to  recognize,  as 
President  Reagan  has  done,  that 
Israel  can  be  a  strategic  asset  in  the 
Middle  East  and  has  much  to  offer  to 
promote  western  interests  in  that  criti- 
cal region.  As  Chai  Feldman  wrote  in 
an  excellent  article  recently  appearing 
in  Foreign  Affairs,  the  United  States 
and  Israel  have  much  more  to  gain, 
however,  from  the  creation  of  an 
interdependence  in  their  mutual  de- 
fense than  by  fostering  an  Israeli  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, a  desirable  course  of  action  would 
be  the  integration  of  Israel  into  the 
Western  alliance  system.  And  other 
friendly  states  in  the  region  which 
adhere  to  the  peace  agreement  should 
also  be  invited  to  join  in  a  cooperative 
alliance  system  to  assure  their 
common  security  interests. 

In  addition,  the  member  states  of 
the  European  Economic  Community 
are  listed  as  participants  in  the  securi- 
ty framework  guaranteeing  a  compre- 
hensive Middle  East  peace  agreement. 
These  states  made  an  offer  of  security 
guarantees  in  their  1980  Venice  Decla- 
ration on  the  Middle  East.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  they  live  up  to  this  state- 
ment and  work  with  the  United  States 
in  guaranteeing  a  comprehensive 
peace.  This  will  strengthen  the  guar- 
antee and  lessen  the  possibility  that 
the  United  States  will  have  to  assimie 
unilaterally  the  responsibility  of  as- 
suring interests  which  are  those  of  the 
West  as  a  whole. 

The  United  Nations  will  also  un- 
doubtedly play  a  role  in  monitoring 
and  observing  a  peace  agreement  just 
as  it  has  for  years  in  the  Sinai,  on  the 
Golan  Heights,  and  in  Lebanon. 

I  believe  that  this  combination  of 
principles  and  security  guarantees  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  for  all  parties  in  the  Middle 
East  that  will,  in  turn,  enhance  U.S. 
interests.  Such  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment may  not  come  about  quickly.  But 
it  is,  nevertheless,  critical  that  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  now  in 
promoting  a  Middle  East  peace  settle- 
ment. 


Middle  East  Peace  Resolution 
Whereas  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  'es- 
sential to  U.S.  interests,  the  United  States 
should  play  a  pre-eminent  role  in  promoting 
a  comprehensive  peace  agreement  in  that 
area.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  seek  agreement  by  all  parties  to  a 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  based 
upon  the  following  principles: 

(1)  Acceptance  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  states  in  the  region,  including  Israel, 
and  the  right  of  each  to  live  in  peace  within 
secure  and  recognized  borders: 

(2)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  development  of  full  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relations  among  all  par- 
ties to  the  agreement; 

(3)  Withdrawal  by  Israel  to  borders  ap- 
proximately those  of  June  5,  1967; 

(4)  The  right  of  Palestinians  to  self-deter- 
mination within  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordan  River  and  within  Gaza,  subject  to 
Palestinian  recognition  of  and  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  Israel 
within  the  agreed  borders; 

(5)  Permanent  demilitarization  of  the 
West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River  and  Gaza; 

(6)  Guaranteed  unhindered  access  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  which  should  remain  un- 
divided, to  persons  of  all  religious  faiths. 

Sec.  2  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  settlement  based  on  the  princi- 
ples stated  above  should  be  guaranteed  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  United  States: 

(2)  The  United  Nations: 

(3)  The  member  states  of  the  European 
Economic  Community:  and 

(4)  The  integration  of  Israel  as  well  as 
other  interested  states  of  the  Middle  East 
into  the  Western  alliance  system. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. FRIDAY,  AUGUST  14, 
1981,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1807,  AUTHORIZING  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  GENERAL  OBLI- 
GATION BONDS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  until  midnight, 
Friday,  August  14,  1981,  to  file  the 
committee  report  on  H.R.  1807,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  issue  and  sell  general  obligation 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  paying  cer- 
tain liabilities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY-COMING  UP 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  next  few  days  the  President's 
budget  and  tax  programs  likely  will  be 


signed  into  law.  Since  the  start  of  the 
year  my  Subcommittee  on  Social  Secu- 
rity has  warned  our  colleagues  of  a 
further  issue  that  is  likely  to  surpass 
either  of  these  in  importance— restor- 
ing the  financial  soundness  of  social 
security. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  is 
giving  this  top  priority— but  that  has 
been  top  priority  after  the  budget  and 
tax  matters.  And  the  situation  has 
been  somewhat  the  same  here  in  the 
Congress.  A  reluctance  to  address  the 
social  security  problems  is  as  natural 
as  stepping  around  a  bed  of  nails.  But 
the  fact  is  the  issue  is  here  and  sooner 
or  later  must  be  faced  head  on. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  a 

statement  that  I  hope  will  give  the 

Members  an  overview  of  this  matter  as 

they  go  home.  The  statement  follows: 

Statement 

minimum  benefit 

First,  I  will  address  the  issue  which  has 
caused  much  concern  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  proposals  to  eliminate  the  minimum 
benefit.  At  the  start  of  this  year  the  Admin- 
istration proposed  to  eliminate  the  mini- 
mum benefit  both  for  those  who  might  re- 
ceive it  in  the  future  and  for  some  three 
million  current  beneficiaries.  This  does  not 
mean  that  these  individuals  would  receive 
no  social  security  benefit,  but  that  their 
benefit  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  wages  under  the  system  rather  than 
raised  to  some  "minimum"  amount.  There 
has  been  a  minimum  benefit  in  the  system 
since  1935,  when  it  was  $10  a  month.  In  1977 
Congress  froze  the  minimum  benefit  level  at 
$122  a  month  for  new  beneficiaries,  al- 
though under  transition  guarantees  it  is  still 
possible  for  an  individual  retiring  today  to 
receive  a  slightly  higher  amount. 

The  minimum  benefit  today  serves  much 
less  of  a  purpose  than  it  did  in  the  past.  The 
vast  majority  of  individuals — certainly 
steady  workers— have  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  in  the  system  for  a  time  which  would 
almost  inevitably  produce  a  benefit  higher 
than  minimum.  Even  a  person  who  never 
worked  at  a  level  higher  than  the  minimum 
wage  would  today  receive  a  benefit  higher 
than  the  minimum.  The  minimum  still  pro- 
vides some  measured  amount  of  income  to 
individuals  with  a  minimal  attachment  to 
the  workforce,  but  it  has  been  stressed  that 
there  are  now  other  programs  available  to 
assist  such  individuals. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
voted,  therefore,  to  phase  out  the  minimum 
benefit  beginning  in  1983.  in  reality  a  speed- 
up of  what  would  eventually  have  occurred 
in  practical  terms  under  the  1977  freeze  of 
the  minimum  benefit  level. 

The  committee  did  not  vote  to  take  the 
minimum  benefit  away  from  those  already 
retired  because  this  was  viewed  as  too  harsh 
and  in  many  cases  cruel.  As  I  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Members  last  week,  there  has  been 
much  misinformation  about  the  minimum 
benefit.  Arguments  have  been  made  that  it 
is  an  unearned  benefit  which  largely  goes  to 
individuals  who  either  will  be  picked  up  by 
welfare  or  who  have  other  resources  avail- 
able to  them. 

In  fact,  76  percent  of  current  -minimum 
beneficiaries  are  workers— in  other  words, 
they  have  paid  at  least  some  taxes  them- 
selves for  this  benefit.  It  is  true  that  they 
receive  a  greater  amount  than  the  benefit 
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formula  actually  would  provide,  but  they 
have  paid  some  amount  for  this  benefit. 

In  fact,  we  Imow  very  little  about  the  out- 
side resources  of  these  individuals.  A  widely 
cited  GAO  report  concerning  the  public 
pension  and  outside  income  of  minimum 
beneficiaries  really  was  a  very  small  ssunple 
of  newly  entitled  minimum  beneficiaries 
and  made  no  attempt  to  make  any  conclu- 
sions about  the  makeup  of  individuals  al- 
ready receiving  the  minimum.  The  OAO 
report  recommends  the  prospective  only 
elimination  of  this  benefit,  which  is  what 
the  Committee  had  done  in  its  own  action. 

We  do  know  that  approximately  360,000 
minimum  beneficiaries  have  public  pen- 
sions, but  many  of  these  pensions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  quite  small. 

We  do  know  that  200,000  are  students, 
mostly  survivors  of  deceased  workers. 

We  do  know  that  78  percent  are  over  age 
65;  50  percent  are  over  age  70:  500,000  are 
over  age  80;  and  80.000  are  over  age  90. 

And.  perhaps  most  im{K>rtantly,  we  also 
know  that  there  are  500,000  minimum  bene- 
ficiaries currently  eligible  for  welfare  who 
have  refused  to  apply  for  welfare  benefits. 
We  also  know  that  the  Administration's 
own  savings  figures  assume  that  no  more 
than  one-quarter  of  those  who  are  now  or 
would  become  eligible  for  welfare  will  apply 
for  welfare  benefits.  If  all  those  eligible  did 
apply  for  welfare,  the  budget  savings  in  the 
Administration  provision  would  be  cut  by  up 
to  one-half. 

The  House  on  Thursday,  July  30,  passed  a 
bill  HR  4331  which  restores  current  law  re- 
garding the  minimum  benefit.  This  bill  is 
pending  now  in  Senate  Finance  where  it 
may  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  after  the 
August  recess. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  as  the  House  wrote  it, 
it  would  correct  the  action  taken  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  on  Reconciliation, 
but  it  would  not  address  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  this  benefit  in  the  future. 
To  ensure  responsible  action,  I  intend  to  ask 
my  Subcommittee  to  continue  its  own  work 
on  the  minimum  benefit  and  to  address  this 
issue  through  the  normal  committee  proc- 
ess. 

FINANCIAL  ISSUES 

The  social  security  program  faces  two  fi- 
nancial issues.  First  is  a  short  term  fiscal 
crisis  that  can  be  expected  to  plague  the 
Congress  throughout  this  decade  unless 
action  is  taken  to  avert  it.  Second  is  a  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  el- 
derly we  can  expect  to  come  on  the  social 
security  rolls  in  the  next  century— and  the 
decreasing  numbers  of  workers  we  can 
expect  to  be  there  to  support  them. 

These  two  problems  can  be  dealt  with  to- 
gether or  separately,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  social  security  if  both  are  not 
dealt  with  soon. 

PAST  ACTIONS 

The  Congress  has  passed  two  major  bills 
In  the  last  few  years  directly  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  financial  soundness  of  the  social 
security  program.  First  was  the  major  fi- 
nancing bill  passed  in  1977,  which  raised 
payroll  taxes  and  which  also  substantially 
reduced  the  future  growth  of  benefits.  The 
second  was  the  Disability  Amendments  of 
1980  which  put  into  place  tightened  admin- 
istrative procedures  and  other  reforms.  This 
legislation,  and  better  administration  stimu- 
lated in  part  by  our  Subcommittee,  has  cut 
the  cost  of  the  disability  program  in  half 
(from  3  percent  of  payroll  in  1977  to  1.5  per- 
cent of  payroll  today). 


The  disability  program  was  in  serious 
trouble  when  the  1977  amendments  were 
passed.  Today  the  number  of  disability 
awards  per  1000  workers  is  at  the  lowest 
levels  in  the  history  of  the  program.  It  is 
projected  to  have  supluses  for.  the  next  75 
years,  and  it  is  strong  enough  that  we  were 
able  last  year  to  reallocate  money  from  the 
disability  fund  to  assist  the  large  retirement 
trust  fund. 

SHORT-TERM  PROJECTIONS 

Predictions  of  operations  of  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  made  shortly  after  pas- 
sage of  the  1977  amendment  indicated  that 
all  three  trust  funds  combined  (old  age.  dis- 
ability, and  Medicare  hospital  insurance) 
were  already  dropping  from  a  50  percent  re- 
serve in  1977  to  a  40  percent  reserve  in  1978 
and  would  continue  downward  to  a  low  of  25 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1981. 
The  projections  also  indicated  there  would 
be  an  improvement  after  1981,  that  1981 
would  be  the  low  point.  But  this  did  not  an- 
ticipate our  record  inflation  which  has  given 
us  negative  real  wage  growth  three  out  of 
the  last  four  years  and  double  digit  benefit 
increases  over  the  last  two  years. 

In  fact,  reserves  declined  from  40  percent 
in  1978  to  23  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  and  now  are  projected  to  continue 
to  decline  not  Just  for  the  next  year  or  so 
but  throughout  the  1980's.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant change  from  projections  made  last  year 
where  the  tnist  fund  reserves  were  expected 
to  improve  after  1985  or  1986.  More  to  the 
point,  reserves  in  the  big  retirement  fund 
were  expected  to  hit  a  low  point  of  26%  at 
the  beginning  of  1980  and  1981.  In  fact,  re- 
serves in  that  fund  stood  at  only  18%  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 

The  reserve  level  is  significant  for  this 
reason:  The  reserves  represent  the  percent 
of  a  year's  benefit  payments  that  are  actual- 
ly on  hand  in  the  trust  funds.  We  must  have 
a  full  month's  worth  of  reserves  on  hand  in 
the  OASI  and  DI  funds  Just  to  pay  benefits 
for  any  one  month.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
assumed  that  we  needed  100  percent  re- 
serves (a  full  year's  outgo)  as  a  general 
cushion.  Our  experience  since  1977  would 
indicate  there  is  some  validity  to  this  ap- 
proach. 

The  large  retirement  fund  (OASI)  is  the 
one  giving  us  difficulty  at  the  moment.  It 
has  run  into  trouble  because  the  reserves 
were  too  low  to  withstand  the  severe  eco- 
nomic strains  we  have  been  under  for  the 
past  several  years  and  because  the  major 
portions  of  revenues  from  the  1977  tax  in- 
creases were  not  scheduled  to  come  Into  the 
funds  until  this  year.  1985  and  1990.  Even 
after  the  cuts  made  in  reconciliation,  the 
OASI  fund,  which  currently  pays  out  bene- 
fits totalling  $127  billion  a  year,  will  have  its 
outgo  exceed  its  income  by  $80.9  billion 
from  this  year  through  1986  and  by  an  addi- 
tional $110.6  billion  from  1987  through  1990 
under  the  intermediate  assumptions  of  the 
fund  trustees. 

ACTIONS  NEEDED 

The  first  situation  mandating  action 
arises  next  fall,  1982,  when  the  OASI  fund 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  full  benefits  if  we  do 
not  act.  That  is  simple  fact  and  is  not  dis- 
puted by  any  party. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  ameliorated  if 
we  allow  the  funds  to  use  the  resources  of 
each  other  (interfund  borrowing),  since 
both  the  disability  and  health  funds  are  ex- 
pected to  run  surpluses  for  the  next  several 
years.  But  these  two  funds  are  much  small- 
er ($29.5  B  outgo  for  the  HI  fund  and  $18.0 
B  outgo  for  the  OI  fund  this  year),  so  they 


can  easily  be  depleted  if  relied  on  totally  by 
the  big  retirement  fund. 

There  is  no  question  that  something  must 
be  done  to  address  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  next  year.  The  question  then 
arises  how  much  is  needed  and  when  is  it 
needed.  Specifically,  the  issue  in  the  short 
term  boils  down  to  this:  can  we  make  It  with 
interfund  borrowing,  allowing  the  three 
funds  to  borrow  from  each  other,  or  is  fur- 
ther action  needed  as  well? 

Any  response  to  this  question  lies  primari- 
ly on  the  economic  assumptions  used  for  the 
rest  of  the  decade  and  on  what  reserve 
levels  we  choose  to  shoot  for.  In  analyzing 
this  we  can  also  now  take  into  account  the 
considerable  benefit  reductions  which  were 
Included  in  the  reconciliation  bill  which  has 
just  been  sent  to  the  President. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  additional 
funds  (or  cuts)  needed  by  the  end  of  each 
year  to  maintain  reserve  levels  of  14  per- 
cent, 20  percent,  and  30  percent  in  all  three 
funds  under  the  intermediate  assumptions 
(the  amounts  are  cumulative). 

Additional  Funds  Needed  by  End  of  Year 
to  Maintain  Reserve  Ratio  at: 
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Reconciliation  has  now  provided  about 
$30  billion  of  these  needs  through  fiscal 
1986. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that 
when  we  acted  in  1977  we  based  our  actions 
on  intermediate  assumptions.  The  current 
intermediate  assumptions  rely  on  strong 
growth  in  real  GNP,  inflation  dropping  to  4 
percent  by  1990.  average  annual  interest 
rates  of  6.1  percent  by  1990,  unemployment 
of  5.9  percent  by  1990  and  the  existence  of 
real  wage  growth  in  every  year  after  this 
one. 

Reserves  are  so  low  now  that  only  slight 
failures  to  live  up  to  these  projections  will 
spell  further  trouble— especially  in  the  next 
few  years  when  the  Administration  is  al- 
ready warning  that  it  may  take  some  time 
for  their  proposals  to  have  any  effect  on  im- 
provements in  the  economy. 

Obviously  the  cuts  in  reconciliation  have 
improved  the  picture.  Before  reconciliation 
the  trust  funds  hit  14  percent  in  1984;  now 
this  would  be  delayed  until  1985-1987  under 
the  intermediate  assumptions.  And  under 
the  "worst  case"  assumptions  (which  still 
are  more  optimistic  than  our  experience 
since  1977),  all  three  funds  fell  below  levels 
necessary  to  pay  benefits  sometime  during 
1983  before  reconciliation;  now  this  could  be 
stretched  into  early  1984. 

But  the  basic  problems  remain  the  same. 
Either  we  build  up  the  reserves  in  the  social 
security  trust  funds,  or  we  leave  it  teetering 
on  a  razor's  edge  for  years  to  come. 

I  think  that  we  should  build  up  the  re- 
serves and  have  proposed  that  we  do  so  by 
transferring  part  of  the  revenue  coming  into 
the  Medicare  fund  over  to  the  old  age  fund. 


replenishing  Medicare  and  keeping  it  whole 
from  general  revenues.  This  does  not  affect 
the  federal  budget  deficit  since  it  does  not 
change  overall  revenues  or  overall  outlays. 
It  does  build  up  reserves  in  the  trust  funds 
so  that  the  public  can  have  some  confidence 
that  the  program  will  withstand  the  next 
few  years.  The  alternative  ways  to  build  up 
reserves  are  to  raise  payroll  taxes  or  to  cut 
benefits. 

The  Congress  either  through  the  House 
or  the  Senate  may  make  additional  cuts  in 
social  security  in  the  coming  years.  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Congress  will  make  cute 
in  social  security  substantial  enough  to 
build  up  reserves,  much  less  to  guarantee 
that  outgo  will  not  exceed  income  in  the 
future  in  the  event  of  another  economic 
downturn.  And  the  only  other  option  is  to 
raise  payroll  taxes. 

Thus  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  trans- 
fer $10-15  billion  each  year  from  the  HI 
fund  and  build  up  reserves.  That  is  the  only 
way  I  see  that  the  system  can  be  made  sol- 
vent. Any  other  action  begs  the  issue— it 
makes  us  try  to  hold  the  line  and  depend  on 
hope  and  wishful  thinking  while  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  left  to  worry  about  the  fate  of 
this  program. 

This  still  would,  of  course,  leave  the  long 
term  issues. 

LONG-TERM  PROBLEM 

For  the  long  term,  the  deficit  in  the  old 
age  and  disability  trust  funds  is  now  expect- 
ed to  be  -1.82  percent  of  payroll,  which 
means  that  we  would  need  a  tax  increase  of 
at  least  that  amount  now  (employer  and  em- 
ployee combined)  to  make  the  fund  solvent 
for  the  next  75  years  under  the  intermedi- 
ate projections.  (Waiting  means  the  tax  in- 
creases most  likely  would  have  to  be  larger.) 

In  the  long  term,  the  old  age  and  disabil- 
ity funds  cannot  expect  any  help  from  the 
Medicare  fund,  which  will  be  facing  its  own 
problems.  The  disability  fund  is  expected  to 
have  permanent  surpluses,  but  it  is  too 
small  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the  retirement 
fund. 

To  address  this  long  term  problem,  I  have 
proposed  that  we  move  the  age  for  full  re- 
tirement benefits  to  68  by  the  year  2000, 
while  still  preserving  an  age  62  retirement 
at  a  lower  level  than  now.  This  one  action 
would  save  over  1.3  percent  of  payroll.  The 
Administration  has  proposed  to  slow  the 
growth  of  the  benefit  formula  over  the  next 
six  years  and  to  impose  severe  restrictions 
on  early  retirement  starting  next  year. 
These  two  actions  would  save  1.3  percent 
and  0.85  percent  of  payroll  respectively  over 
the  long  term.  The  Administration  also  pro- 
posed several  other  benefit  reductions  for 
the  near  term  which,  over  the  next  seventy 
five  years,  would  save  a  total  of  2.86  percent 
of  payroll,  roughly  one  percent  more  than 
the  actuarial  long  term  deficit. 

Some  argue  that  we  do  not  need  to  ad- 
dress the  long  term  issues  in  social  security 
retirement  now.  But  they  will  not  be  any 
easier  later.  They  will  be  harder  because 
people  will  have  shorter  notice  of  necessary 
changes.  Moreover,  if  we  do  not  address  the 
long  term  issues,  I  believe  there  is  no  way 
our  younger  workers  of  today  will  ever 
regain  any  confidence  that  they  will  ever  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  this  program.  Confi- 
dence, is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most  severe 
problems  that  the  social  security  system 
faces  today— and  one  which  makes  the  ac- 
tions or  inactions  of  the  Congress  in  the 
next  few  months  of  paramount  importance. 

1  hope  that  this  summary  is  of  some  use 
to  you  over  the  recess  and  seek  your  coop- 


eration in  addressing  this  important  issue 
when  we  return. 


NATION  NEEDS  FOOLPROOF  AIR 
DEFENSE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  the  MX  missile  would  be  an  air- 
launched  method  rather  than  the  con- 
troversial land-based  mode.  Without 
going  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
that  proposal,  should  that  be  the  case, 
I  think  that  the  decision  should  be 
made  simultaneously  that  we  have  an 
adequate  air  defense  system,  an  ade- 
quate radar,  and  a  high  technology  set 
of  interceptors. 

History  tells  us  what  happens  to 
bombers  or  airplanes  that  are  on  the 
ground,  that  are  not  adequately  de- 
fended, because  we  can  think  back  to 
1941  when  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur's 
B-17  fleet  was  wiped  out  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point 
into  the  Record  my  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  on  this  subject: 
House  op  Representatives, 
WashingtXin,  D.C.,  August  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Saturday, 
August  1,  Washington  Post  carried  a  front 
page  lead  article  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  is  prepared  to  recommend  re- 
placement of  the  disputed  land-based  MX 
missile  system  with  the  proposal  for  putting 
the  missiles  aboard  airplanes  for  aerial 
launching. 

Without  delving  into  the  merite  of  this 
new  aerial  launching  system,  of  which  I  do 
not  disapprove,  let  me  point  out  that  should 
such  a  system  be  adopted,  our  country  will 
need  an  air  defense  system  that  is  absolute- 
ly fool-proof.  Otherwise,  our  planes  would 
be  sitting  ducks.  When  I  speak  of  an  air  de- 
fense system,  I  refer  to  defense  against 
bombers,  particularly  the  Soviet  Backfire 
bomber  and  other  sophisticated  Soviet 
bombers  that  are  in  the  development  stage. 
We  will  need  radar  and  warning  systems 
that  cannot  be  penetrated,  and  we  will  need 
interceptor  airplanes  available  to  successful- 
ly engage  any  enemy  bombers  flying  into 
the  continental  United  States. 

Presently,  our  air  defense  system  is  totally 
inadequate  against  the^ackfire  bomber  or 
other  advanced  bombers.  This  was  borne 
out  at  a  recent  hearing  on  our  air  defense 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
which  I  serve  as  a  member.  At  that  hearing, 
which  I  requested,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Lew  Allen,  Jr..  stated,  "Be- 
cause of  the  reductions  in  our  North  Ameri- 
can air  defense  assets,  critical  deficiencies 
exist  in  our  ability  to  detect,  assess  and 
defend  against  even  a  small-scale  bomber 
attack."  Let  me  point  out  that  warning  and 
radar  surveillance  units  have  been  reduced 
since  the  1960s  to  the  present  time  to  110 
from  408;  interceptor  airplanes  have  been 
cut  to  fewer  than  300  from  2,600,  and  most 
of  the  existing  planes  are  1950s  technology. 


We  need  an  impenetrable  up-to-date  Distant 
Early  Warning  line  system  across  northern 
Canada  as  well  as  Over  the  Horizon  Back- 
scatter  Radars  on  the  East,  South  and  West 
coasts  of  our  country.  We  will  need  suffi- 
cient amounte  of  fighter  aircraft,  such  as 
the  F-15.  to  engage  the  high  technology  of 
the  Backfire  bomber  threat. 

Should  we  not  have  an  adequate  air  de- 
fense system,  the  airplanes  used  for  aerial 
launching  for  the  new  MX  missile  would  be 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  enemy  bombers 
without  prior  warning.  These  MX  missile- 
carrying  airplanes,  which  will  be  on  the 
ground  most  of  the  time,  could  be  wiped  cut 
by  an  enemy  bomber  attack  Just  like  Mac- 
Arthur's  B-17  force  was  wiped  out  in  De- 
cember of  1941  as  they  sat  on  the  ground  in 
the  Philippines.  That  lesson  from  our  mili- 
tary history  should  teach  us  the  need  to' 
adequately  defend  valuable  airplanes. 

Should  the  final  decision  be  made  to  have 
an  aerial  launched  MX  system,  I  hope  that 
a  simultaneous  decision  will  be  made  to  up- 
grade our  air  defense  system  to  prevent 
enemy  bomber  attacks  that  could  destroy  it. 
Sincerely. 

Ike  Skelton, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FAIR  TREATMENT  FOR  U.S. 
OVERSEAS  INVESTMENT 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
am  today  offering  legislation  to  amend 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
clarifying  its  coverage  and  assuring 
that  it  is  used  to  protect  U.S.  invest- 
ments as  well  as  our  exports  of  goods 
and  services. 

Section  301,  which  we  amended  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
allows  private  American  businesses  to 
raise  with  the  U.S.  Govenunent  allega- 
tions of  foreign  unfair  trade  practices. 
It  empowers  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate resolutions  of  these  problems  and 
authorizes  him  to  take  retaliatory 
measures  when  negotiations  fail. 

My  proposed  amendment  would 
achieve  its  purpose  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  eliminates  any  ambiguity  that  might 
have  existed  as  to  the  scope  of  section 
301.  by  making  clear  that  it  protects 
U.S.  investments  as  well  as  trade. 
Second,  it  confirms  the  President's  au- 
thority to  order  investment-related 
remedies  in  the  event  U.S.  investments 
are  discriminated  against  or  otherwise 
illegally  or  unreasonably  burdened. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  no  foreign  gov- 
ernment mistake  the  meaning  of  this 
legislation.  Many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
are  outraged  at  discrimination  against 
U.S.  investments  in  foreign  countries 
around  the  world,  and  do  not  intend  to 
sit  idly  by  while  these  investments  are 
eviscerated,  or  are  forced  to  be  sold  at 
"fire  sale"  prices. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  1  minute  to 
paint  a  broad  picture,  let  me  mention 
three  areas  where  U.S.  investments 
are  currently  being  unreasonably  re- 
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strained.  First,  Canada  has  set  itself 
upon  a  course  that  could  be  ruinous 
both  for  itself  and  U.S.  energy  compa- 
nies. Under  the  national  energy  pro- 
gram, exploration  grants  will  hence- 
forth be  given  on  the  basis  of  the 
origin  of  ownership,  with  non-Canadi- 
an-owned energy  companies  being  in- 
eligible to  receive  incentive  grants  for 
exploration.  In  addition,  certain  for- 
eign exploration  rights  will  be  partial- 
ly expropriated  by  a  requirement  that 
25  percent  of  such  rights  be  retained 
by  the  Government  of  Canada. 

In  its  lead  editorial  on  August  3, 
1981,  the  New  York  Times  described 
the  national  energy  program  as 
"openly  hostile  to  foreign  invest- 
ment." The  Times  called  for  "quiet 
but  urgent  diplomacy."  My  bill  would 
facilitate  that  diplomacy,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  negotiating  options 
open  to  the  President. 

A  second  area  of  great  concern  is  the 
European  communities.  The  EC  is  cur- 
rently proposing  to  adopt  a  number  of 
company  law  initiatives  which  would 
impose  onerous  and  extraordinary  ob- 
ligations on  American  corporations 
with  subsidiaries  in  Ehirope.  These  in- 
clude the  requirement  that  worldwide 
operations  of  the  parent  be  disclosed 
to  community  institutions,  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  U.S.  parent  to  negotiate 
over  virtually  any  major  corporate  de- 
cision before  it  is  taken  with  European 
trade  union  leaders,  and  the  require- 
ment that  decisions  affecting  Europe- 
an subsidiaries  to  be  those  entities 
benefits,  regardless  of  their  impact  on 
the  corporate  parent. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  attempt  to 
exert  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  business  enterprises  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  tolerable,  as 
where  those  entities'  actions  create 
direct  effects  in  the  regulating  nation. 
But  the  European  initiatives  are  built 
on  no  such  premise.  Rather,  they  are 
motivated  by  an  entirely  unwarranted 
distrust  of  business  generally,  and  of 
multinational  American  business  in 
particular.  The  European  communities 
propose  to  toss  aside  international 
unity.  In  return,  they  hope  to  achieve 
increased  employment.  Madam  Speak- 
er, it  will  not  be  so;  American  compa- 
nies will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
subjected  to  these  absurd  and  arro- 
gant regulations.  The  resulting  disin- 
vestment will  cause  unemployment  to 
increase,  and  the  European  economies 
to  deteriorate. 

Finally,  there  is  the  case  of  prolifer- 
ating performance  requirements  in 
Third  World  countries.  Under  these 
various  schemes.  American  investment 
is  subjected  to  local  content  or  local 
participation  rules,  or  a  host  of  other 
obligations  designed  to  pick  the  pocket 
of  foreign  investors.  These  are  classic 
schemes,  saying  to  U.S.  business,  "we 
would  be  happy  to  have  your  invest- 
ment, but  in  addition  to  paying  for 
your  viable  operation  you  must  buy  X, 
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Y,  and  Z,  none  of  which  you  want  and 
none  of  which  will  be  useful  to  you." 
Not  only  are  these  schemes  increasing 
for  potential  investors,  but  they  are 
being  used  to  extort  money  from  busi- 
nesses already  in  place. 

Madam  Speaker,  my  bill  does  not 
guarantee  a  remedy  for  these  prob- 
lems faced  by  U.S.  investment  over- 
seas. Rather,  it  makes  plain  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  and  of  the 
trade  representative  to  sack  such  rem- 
edies at  the  bargaining  table.  It  allows 
private  Americans  to  raise  these  prob- 
lems with  their  Government,  and 
clarifies  the  Government's  ability  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WILSON  E. 
SCHMIDT 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
recent  and  unexpected  death  of  Dr. 
Wilson  E.  Schmidt,  the  widely  respect- 
ed economist  who  had  been  President 
Reagan's  choice  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  World  Bank,  is  a 
terrible  tragedy  to  his  family  and 
friends.  It  is  also  a  very  serious  loss  to 
our  Nation  and  to  the  Bank. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Schmidt  to  be 
the  next  American  Executive  Director 
at  the  Bank,  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  administration.  Dr.  Schmidt 
would  have  served  as  an  outstanding 
champion  of  U.S.  interests  and  of  free- 
market  principles  at  that  institution. 

Dr.  Schmidt  enjoyed  a  successful 
academic  career  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  and  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. His  prior  public  service  included 
being  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research  at  Treasury  in  1970-72  and 
serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Dr. 
Schmidt's  membership  since  1973  in 
the  Shadow  Open  Market  Committee 
reflected  his  strong  attachment  to 
sound  economic  policies. 

The  following  article  by  Dr.  Schmidt 
on  MultUateral  Development  Banks  is 
illustrative  of  breadth  of  his  intellec- 
tual creativity  and  of  his  strong  inter- 
est in  new  approaches  at  those  trou- 
bled institutions. 

I  am  certain  that  my  congressional 
colleagues  join  me  in  unanimously  ex- 
pressing a  deep  sense  of  loss  at  Dr. 
Schmidt's  tragic  and  untimely  death. 
The  article  follows: 

Rethinking  the  Multilateral 
Developkent  Banks 
(By  Wilson  E.  Schmidt) 
In  recent  years  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  (MDBs)  or  international  finan- 
cial institutions  (IFIs)  have  come  under  In- 
creasing scrutiny.  The  World  Banks  Group, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 


Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  African 
Development  Bank  are  aU  development 
lending  institutions  owned  by  their  member 
governments.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment participates  in  all  of  them.  We  provide 
funds.  (Currently,  the  Administration  is 
asking  for  $3.6  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  them.)  In  each  we  have  an  Executive  Di- 
rector and/or  an  Alternate,  appointed  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  serves  on  the  board  as  a  fulltlme. 
continuous  representative. 

The  MDBs  are  a  prime  element  in  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  less-developed 
world.  In  the  last  two  years  for  which  data 
are  available  these  institutions  provided 
more  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  official  flow 
of  development  resources,  both  loans  and 
grants,  to  the  less-developed  world.  While 
the  United  States  is  the  single  largest  na- 
tional source  of  government  grants  and 
loans  for  development,  the  MDBs  disbursed 
twenty  percent  more  funds  than  the  United 
States  (joverrunent.  Given  their  enormous 
role  and  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes 
Government  contributes  funds  to  them,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  they  have  come  under  in- 
creasingly detailed  examination  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review 
some  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  Congress 
and  to  set  forth  some  fundamental  points 
not  addressed. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Related  Programs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Clarence  Long,  made  a 
number  of  suggestions  to  Mr.  C.  Fred  Berg- 
sten.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  International  Affairs,  and  to  the 
American  Executive  Directors  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  the  MDBs.  They  are 
as  follows: 

First,  the  overall  growth  rates  of  the  vari- 
ous Banks  ought  to  be  curtailed  until  proj- 
ect delays  are  improved  upon.  Large  undis- 
bursed funds  should  be  reduced  until  you 
are  sure  that  the  IFIs  are  not  overstraining 
the  absorptive  capacities  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  .  . 

Second,  the  Executive  Directors  need  to 
be  made  aware  of  pertinent  material  avail- 
able within  the  Banks  in  order  to  become 
more  effectively  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank. 

Third,  greater  coordination  should  take 
place  among  the  IFIs,  that  is  between  them 
as  well  as  between  the  IFIs  and  the  bilater- 
als. 

Fourth,  a  more  critical  view  of  loan  pro- 
posals are  needed  to  be  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  who,  In  turn,  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  loan  selection  procedure  at  an 
early  stage  and  not  after  the  fact,  and 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  Government  review  system 
of  the  IFI  projects  needs  improvements  and 
possible  expansion. 

Sixth,  there  is  a  need  for  a  central  agency 
detached  from  operating  responsibility  to 
investigate  suspected  irregularities  analo- 
gous to  what  we  call  our  Inspector  General. 
There  shall  be  a  project  audit  system  which 
can  detect  these  Irregularities.  .  . 

Seventh,  greater  participation  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  is  needed  in  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  the  operating 
budgets. 

Eighth,  additional  effort  should  be  made 
to  direct  Banks'  assistance  to  the  poor:  to 
develop  accurate  statistical  data  to  evaluate 
changes  in  the  plight  of  the  poor.  Monitor- 
ing of  these  projects  needs  to  be  broader, 
more  frequent,  more  imaginative  and  more 
penetrating.  Banks'  employees  need  better 
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training  and  intensive  efforts  to  promote 
projects  benefiting  the  poor. 

Ninth,  more  timely  project  evaluations 
should  be  made  so  that  lessons  learned 
could  be  available  on  a  more  timely  basis. 

Next,  we  have. got  to  have  re-evaluation  of 
the  salary  and  benefit  schedules  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Banks  to  bring  them  more  in 
line  with  each  other  and  v;ith,  of  course,  the 
United  States  rise  in  salaries  here  for  our 
own  people. ' 

These  suggestions  were  based  on  almost 
one  thousand  pages  of  testimony  and  a 
report  of  the  Surveys  and  Investigations 
Staff  of  the  Committee,  which  had  consid- 
erable access  to  the  Treasury  files  and  the 
Banks'  personnel.^  It  is  more  amusing  than 
relevant  that  these  suggestions  appear  on 
two  pages  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
which  are  numbered  pages  754-763.  None  of 
us  is  perfect. 

As  for  the  first  suggestion,  namely  the 
concern  about  project  delays  and  undis- 
bursed funds,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
nothing  goes  as  expected  in  the  real  world. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  commitments 
exceed  disbursements,  since  projects  are  im- 
plemented over  at  least  a  four-  to  seven-year 
period.  The  real  problem  with  this  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  ratio  of  commitments  to  dis- 
bursements has  little  to  do  with  absorptive 
capacity.  The  crucial  test  of  a  country's  abil- 
ity to  absorb  funds  is  the  rate  of  return  on 
the  projects  supported.  Disbursements 
could  equal  commitments,  but  the  projects 
could  be  useless;  the  rate  of  return  could  be 
zero,  in  which  case  the  funds  are  wasted.  It 
would  have  been  more  useful  to  focus  on 
the  returns  on  completed  projects.  Piecing 
some  assertions  together,  it  appears  that 
the  average  expected  rate  of  return  on 
projects  is  eighteen  percent'  and,  of  fifty- 
seven  projects  completed  in  1977  by  the 
World  Bank,  thirty-six  actually  achieved 
rates  of  return  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
original  estimate.*  While  insufficient  to  de- 
termine whether  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
the  less-developed  countries  has  been  over- 
strained, such  data  hardly  provided  the 
basis  for  a  slowdown  in  commitments.  Otto 
Passman,  the  former  congressman  from 
Louisiana,  complained  of  the  pipeline  in  the 
U.S.  bilateral  aid  program:  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  level  of  analysis  has  not  improved 
since  his  time. 

The  second,  fourth,  and  seventh  sugges- 
tions reflect  concern  that  the  Executive  Di- 
rectors do  not  have  adequate  control  over 
the  banks  and  that  the  staff  really  runs 
them.  As  the  investigative  report  says. 
"Though  the  IFI  charters  provide  that  the 
Executive  Directors  are  responsible  for  the 
general  operations  of  the  IFIs,  they  are 
more  led  by  management  than  directing 
management.  .  ."' 
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This  point  was  underscored  in  a  colloquy 
between  the  ranking  Republican,  Mr. 
Young,  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
World  Bank.  Mr.  Edward  Fried: 

Mr.  Young.  How  do  you  get  along  with 
Mr.  McNamara?  (the  President  of  the  World 
Bank) 

Mr.  Fhied.  I  have  access  to  Mr.  McNa- 
mara. a  very  professional  man. 

Mr.  Young.  Well.  I  am  hoping  you  have 
access  to  him  since  he  worlcs  for  you." 

The  investigative  report  supported  its  as- 
sertion by  noting  that  "No  loan  presented 
for  approval  has  ever  been  formally  disap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Directors  of  any  of 
the  IFIs.  Except  at  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  loans  have  been  formally 
negotiated  with  the  borrowing  entity  before 
presentment  for  Board  approval."'  Mr. 
Fried  responded  to  the  point  by  saying  that: 

"The  function  of  the  discussion  of  the 
board  during  the  approval  process  itself  is 
indeed  to  influence  future  policies  by  ex- 
pressing concern  over  one  or  another  aspect 
of  the  loan  while  approving  it;  the  board 
does  influence,  and  to  a  very  marked  degree, 
what  happens  to  future  projects,  to  the 
design,  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  bank 
will  be  prepared  to  finance  in  the  future.  It 
is  a  different  system,  but  it  has  its  own  ef- 
fectiveness."" 

ACCESS  TO  BANK  DOCUMENTS 

In  the  hearings,  the  issue  of  Executive  Di- 
rector control  turned  chiefly  on  the  access 
the  Executive  Directors  had  to  bank  docu- 
ments. The  investigative  report  claimed 
that  "As  a  general  policy,  the  Executive  Di- 
rectors see  only  key  documents  related  to 
the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities.  Many 
documents  developied  by  the  management 
staff  are  not  distributed  or  available  to  the 
Executive  Directors."'  Mr.  Fried  responded 
in  the  hearings  the  "...  1  can  get  any  docu- 
ment. But  by  common  agreement  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  documents  that  are  not  dis- 
tributed to  the  board,  but  not  very  many. 
One  example  would  be  various  procurement 
evaluation  material."  He  went  on  to  say 
that: 

"In  a  sense  these  institutions  are  very  un- 
usual institutions.  They  have  Executive  Di- 
rectors who  represent  countries  which  have 
interests  as  borrowing  and  lending  coun- 
tries, supplying  countries.  In  the  case  of  this 
there  is  a  kind  of  conflict  of  Interest  situa- 
tion. If  you  gave  this  material  to  one  direc- 
tor representing  one  supplying  country  it 
would  pit  him  against  a  director  represent- 
ing another  supplying  country.  These  docu- 
ments could  be  obtained  but  by  common 
agreement  they  are  not." '" 

The  banks  have  a  worldwide  competitive 
bidding  system  (save  for  a  fifteen  percent 
preference  given  to  suppliers  in  the  borrow- 
ing country  by  two  of  the  bainlis)  which  en- 
sures the  most  efficient  use  of  the  banks' 
funds.  Because  national  governments  own 
them,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Executive  Direc- 
tors might  vote  against  particular  projects 
in  hopes  of  reshaping  them  to  utilize  more 
of  their  country's  exports. 

Other  efforts  to  bend  the  banks  to  par- 
ticular national  wills  have  failed.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1977  the  Congress  required  the  U.S. 
Executive  Director  to  oppose  loans  estab- 
lishing or  expanding  the  production  for 
export  of  palm  oil,  sugar,  or  citrus  crops  if 
such  loans  would  cause  injury  to  American 


producers.  In  fiscal  year  1978  the  U.S.  Exec- 
utive Director  in  the  World  Bank  voted 
against  two  loans.  As  the  investigative 
report  notes: 

"Neither,  of  course,  resulted  in  disapprov- 
al of  the  loan  proposals.  Review  of  minutes 
of  discussions  surrounding  the  two  negative 
votes  shows  not  only  a  lack  of  sympathy  for 
the  U.S.  position  but  a  counter-productive 
reaction  on  the  part  of  other  Executive  Di- 
rectors to  U.S.  efforts  to  inject  political 
and/or  protectionist  attitudes  into  the  loan 
discusisions." ' ' 

On  grounds  of  violations  of  human  rights, 
the  U.S.  Executive  Directors  have  opF>osed  a 
number  of  loans  and  abstained  on  others. 
While  apparently  there  has  been  .some  sym- 
pathy for  the  U.S.  position,  the  investigative 
report  states,  "Such  support  has  not  been 
sufficiently  widespread  among  the  members 
to  result  in  the  disapproval  of  any  loan  nor 
is  there  evidence  of  any  groundswell  of 
opinion  moving  toward  such  a  result." '^^  The 
investigative  report  puts  the  problem  blunt- 
ly: "Involved  in  the  implementation  of  the 
United  States  human  rights  policy  in  the 
IFIs  is  the  danger  of  politicization  of  the 
IFIs."  It  notes  that: 

.  .  in  prior  years,  representatives  of 
Arab  member  countries  on  the  World  Bank 
Board  have  attempted  to  block  loans  to 
Israel  which  the  U.S.  Executive  Director 
quickly  helped  to  defeat  as  constituting  an 
effort  to  inject  political  considerations  into 
W\  lending  rather  than  adhering  to  eco- 
nomic grounds  as  required  by  the  char- 
ter." " 

Obviously  this  issue  involves  the  very  life 
of  these  institutions.  As  the  investigative 
report  states,  "The  vast  majority  of  borrow- 
ing countries  assisted  by  the  IFIs  are  not  de- 
mocracies and.  to  varying  degrees,  have 
been  accused  of  human  rights  violations." '  * 
Vigorous  pursuit  of  human  rights  would 
stop  much  lending.  The  Congress  passed  a 
law  which  required  the  American  Executive 
Directors  to  propose  amendment  of  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  of  the  banks  to  establish 
human  rights  standards.  As  Mr.  Bergsten 
testified.  "We  got  a  unanimous  reaction 
that  such  an  amendment  if  proposed  would 
not  be  adopted  .  .  ."" 

The  depth  of  this  issue  was  brought  out 
clearly  by  the  comments  of  Mr.  Young,  the 
ranking  Republican: 

"The  thing  which  really  bothers  me  about 
Vietnam  and  I  have  made  this  argument  so 
many  times  that  it  sounds  repetitious  to  me, 
but  our  relationship  with  Vietnam  is  differ- 
ent than  the  relationship  of  Sweden  or 
Japan  or  some  of  the  others.  We  still  have 
personal  friends,  sons,  brothers,  who  are  in 
Vietnam  who  may  be  alive  today.  We  have 
information  which  indicates  they  were  alive 
as  much  as  18  months  ago,  but  Vietnam  will 
not  give  us  any  help. 

"Our  President  went  to  Mississippi  and 
made  the  point  that  he  was  opposed  to  any 
American  aid  going  to  Vietnam  and  the 
crowd  went  wild  and  they  jumped  and 
screamed.  He  did  not  tell  them  he  was  quali- 
fying it;  that  it  was  O.K.  to  go  through  the 
World  Bank.  If  he  had  told  these  people 
that  he  was  not  going  to  stop  American  dol- 
lars from  going  indirectly  through  the 
World  Bank  to  Vietnam,  the  reaction  would 
have  been  much  different."  '• 
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According  to  Mr.  Young,  the  World  Bank 
had  approved  one  soft  loan  for  Vietnam  and 
six  were  pending. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  U.S.  effort  is  a 
total  failure.  We  have  a  veto  over  the  use  of 
soft  money  provided  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  As 
a  consequence,  the  bank  management  ap- 
parently has  shifted  proposed  projects  from 
the  soft  window  to  the  hard  window,  thus 
denying  the  offending  country  sut>sidized 
funds."  But  this  success  depends  upon  a 
veto  which  we  do  not  have  elsewhere. 

The  salary  issue  is  a  particularly  interest- 
ing, but  knotty  one.  The  facts,  for  what 
they  are  worth,  indicate  that  the  profession- 
al salaries  in  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  are  sut>stan- 
tially  higher  than  the  U.S.  Civil  Service.  In 
1974  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  reported  that  they  averaged  $35,000 
and  $33,000  in  the  two  institutions  com- 
pared with  $20,000  in  the  Civil  Servico.'" 
This  looks  less  inefficient  when  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  average  Civil  Service  salary 
in  selected  international  departments  was 
$30,000.  And  the  problem  is  thoroughly 
muddied  by  the  investigative  report  praise 
for  the  quality  of  the  professional  staff  of 
several  of  the  institutions."  For  a  number 
of  years  the  United  States  government  has 
pressed  the  MDBs  on  the  salary  issue. 
American  personnel  have  received  a  reim- 
bursement for  their  American  taxes  so  that 
their  salaries  would  be  in  line  with  nationals 
from  other  countries  that  waive  their  taxes. 
But  this  reimbursement  has  t>een  based  on 
the  tax  calculated  with  the  standard  deduc- 
tion rather  than  on  actual  deductions,  re- 
sulting in  considerable  overpayment.^"  A 
proposal  to  remove  this  anomaly  is  backed 
by  the  Executive  Branch. 

On  the  corruption  issue,  the  evidence  is 
underwhelming  and  the  basis  for  the  com- 
plaint appears  to  l>e  more  speculation  than 
fact.  Testimony  indicated  that  the  problem 
was  negligible  in  the  World  Bank,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  adequate  controls  in  the 
outer  institutions."  As  for  an  Inspector 
General,  the  World  Bank  already  has  an 
Operations  Evaluation  Department  which 
reports  to  the  Board,  not  to  the  President  of 
the  World  Bank."  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Berg- 
sten  did  support  further  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  audit  and  review  mechanism." 

The  evidence  of  a  significant  coordination 
problem  is  likewise  underwhelming.  In  proj- 
ect lending,  the  real  coordinator  is  the  price 
mechanism.  Costs  of  inputs  and  prices  of 
outputs  are  compared  to  derive  returns.  If 
there  were  evidence  that  the  MDBs  were 
using  seriously  different  prices  and  costs  in 
estimating  the  rate  of  return  on  projects, 
the  charge  would  be  sustained,  for  then 
they  would  be  misallocating  their  combined 
resources.  Unfortunately,  no  such  evidence 
was  offered  in  the  investigative  report  or  in 
the  hearings. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  poor. 
Mr.  Long  put  the  issue  neatly  when  he  said, 
"That  is  what  bothers  me,  the  idea  that  eco- 
nomic development  is  a  device  for  taking 
money  from  poor  people  in  rich  countries 
and  giving  it  to  rich  people  in  poor  coun- 
tries." Anybody  who  has  seen  the  poor  in 


less  developed  countries  and  the  awful 
misery  they  must  endure  can  hardly  dis- 
agree with  this  concern.  Mr.  Bergsten  testi- 
fied that: 

■The  banks  have,  as  a  first  step,  shifted 
the  sectoral  composition  of  their  lending  ac- 
tivity in  favor  of  those  sectors  which  prima 
facie  are  likely  to  have  greater  impact  on 
the  poor.  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  an 
estimated  80  percent  of  the  world's  poor  live 
in  rural  areas,  this  has  resulted  in  greater 
lending  to  the  agricultural  and  rural  devel- 
opment sector."  " 

The  Administration  and  the  committee 
seemed  to  share  consensus  that  increased 
emphasis  on  helping  the  poor  within  the 
less-developed  countries  was  a  good  thing. ^'^ 
But  the  record  is  peculiarly  empty  of  evi- 
dence that  direct  assistance  to  the  poor  is 
superior  to  indirect  assistance  that  invests 
in  the  projects  with  the  highest  rate  of 
return.  The  United  States  is  a  superb  monu- 
ment to  the  trickle-down  theory,  the  private 
enterprise  system.  And  the  record  of  specif- 
ic measures  taken  to  help  the  poor,  such  as 
the  minimum  wage,  is  abysmal.  One  would 
have  expected  some  analysis  of  the  issue, 
but  the  statistical  base  is  lacking.-*  Howev- 
er, the  record  makes  it  clear  that  there  are 
costs  to  this  shift  in  resource  allocations.  As 
the  investigative  report  says,  ".  .  .  one  must 
recognize  that  cost  overruns  and  institution- 
al failures  would  be  expected  to  l>e  more 
prevalent  in  development  lending,  particu- 
larly concessional  loans  and  social  projects 
directed  to  reach  the  poorest  of  the  poor 

.  . "."  The  Administration  recognized  the 
problem  when  it  wrote  that  loans  for  basic 
human  needs  ".  .  .  are  difficult  to  prepare 
and  implement  and  require  much  greater 
staff  time  than  traditional  infrastructure 
projects."'" 

Neither  the  investigative  report  nor  the 
hearings  pursued  two  extremely  interesting 
issues  of  policy.  One  is  the  question  of  divi- 
dend policy,  which  has  enormous  implica- 
tions, and  the  other  is  the  efficacy  of  soft 
loans.  The  two  are  closely  interrelated. 

DIVIDEND  POLICY 

The  MDBs  do  not  pay  dividends  to  their 
member  governments.  The  World  Bank  in- 
stead transfers  $100-$110  million  per  annum 
to  its  soft  loan  window,  the  International 
Development  Association.  The  investigative 
report  noted  that  There  has  been  some 
pressure  within  the  World  Bank  to  cease 
the  transfers  of  IBRD  revenue  to  IDA  and 
declare  dividends  instead  as  a  means  of  cre- 
ating greater  cost  consciousness  and  control 
over  administrative  expenses."'" 

While  there  may  be  merit  in  the  argu- 
ment about  the  effect  on  costs,  it  misses  the 
main  point.  Only  if  there  are  dividends  can 
the  national  governments  hope  to  sell  the 
MDBs.  If  their  shares  were  sold  in  the  pri- 
vate marketplace,  certain  obvious  advan- 
tages would  accrue.  If  the  banks  had  to 
please  their  private  stockholders  instead  of 
the  national  governments,  attempts  to  po- 
liticize and  protectionize  these  institutions 
would  cease.  We  could  be  more  confident 
that  their  resources  were  allocated  optimal- 
ly. The  American  taxpayer  would   be  re- 
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lieved  of  a  burden  that  includes  substantial 
contingent  liabilities  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
fault on  the  MDB  loans.  The  Treasury 
might  enjoy  a  capital  gain. 

Is  it  farfetched  to  propose  the  denational- 
ization of  the  MDBs?  I  think  not.  Worid 
Bank  twnds  sell  at  yields  very  close  to  those 
of  the  Treasury,  which  suggesU  that  the 
Bank  can  raise  capital  readily.  It  can  t)e 
argued  that  this  is  only  because  the  United 
States  government  in  effect  guarantees 
those  bonds:  one  must  wonder  if  this  is 
really  so.  First,  the  World  Bank  has  never 
had  a  default  and  has  rescheduled  only  two 
loans.  Second,  the  World  Bank  has  no  for- 
eign exchange  rate  risk,  given  the  covenants 
and  policies  employed.  Third,  there  are 
enormous  gains  from  buying  into  the  diver- 
sified portfolio  of  loans  the  World  Bank  has 
assembled. 

This  last  point  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  new 
and  rather  subtle  point,  which  follows  from 
recent  discussion  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration. It  has  long  been  recognized  that 
an  investor  can  reduce  his  rLsk  for  a  given 
rate  of  return  by  purchasing  a  diversified 
portfolio  of  common  stocks.  To  the  degree 
that  the  returns  on  the  individual  stock  are 
uncorrelated.  the  risk  of  the  total  portfolio 
is  reduced  to  a  level  below  the  average  of 
the  stocks.  Increasingly,  it  has  been  under- 
stood that  the  multinational  corporation,  by 
spreading  its  investments  over  a  wide 
number  of  projects  in  a  large  number  of 
countries,  provides  the  same  kind  of  bene- 
fits to  the  stockholders.  Professor  Dan  Les- 
sard  has  estimated  that  an  American  inves- 
tor, by  diversifying  internationally,  can 
reduce  his  risk  by  one  third  for  a  given  rate 
of  return."  The  Worid  Bank  has  well  over  a 
thousand  loans,  in  more  than  one  hundred 
countries,  in  its  portfolio  of  more  than  $30 
billion.  Clearly,  the  notion  of  selling  the 
World  Bank  deserves  careful  examination. 

SUPERIOR  EFFICIENCY  OF  HARD  LOANS 

The  soft  loans  of  the  MDBs  came  in  for 
mild  criticism.  Thus.  Chairman  Long  re- 
marked about  his  visit  to  a  fishpond  in  Co- 
lombia. 

"It  was  kind  of  a  flop  because  there  were 
no  fish  in  it.  I  got  a  little  annoyed  that  they 
took  me  all  that  distance  to  look  at  a  hole  in 
the  ground  with  some  water  in  it,  but  they 
did  tell  me  something  about  the  economics 
of  it  which  bothers  me.  First  they  told  me  it 
was  going  to  be  a  very  profitable  project, 
would  earn  back  the  investment  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  next  thing  they  told  me  was 
it  was  a  soft  loan,  one  for  very  low  interest 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  said.  Why  put 
a  soft  loan  money  into  a  project  that  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  off  as  well  as  this?"  " 

Each  of  the  MDBs  has  a  soft  loan  window. 
Approximately  one  third  of  their  loans  have 
been  on  soft  terms  in  the  last  two  years  for 
which  data  are  available."  The  Internation- 
al Development  Association,  the  soft 
window  of  the  World  Bank,  loans  money  for 
fifty  years  with  an  annual  service  charge  of 
three  fourths  of  one  percent.  The  terms  of 
the  other  soft  windows  are  comparable. 
Each  of  the  soft  windows  receives  gifts  from 
the  member  governments. 

Chairman  Long's  question  poses  an  inter- 
esting issue  for  the  less-developed  countries. 
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"  Donald  R.  Lcssard,  Appendix  to  Chapter  7,  in 
David  K.  Eiteman  and  Arthur  I.  Stonehill.  Multina- 
tional Business  Finance  (Reading:  Addison- Weslay. 
1979)  p.  254. 

"Development  Cooperation  (Paris:  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  No- 
vember 1978)  Table  C.3. 


Since  the  MDBs  do  not  declare  dividends, 
their  earnings  really  accrue  to  the  less-de- 
veloped countries  in  the  form  of  resources 
that  can  be  loaned  to  them  in  the  future.  To 
the  extent  that  the  MDBs  charge  less  inter- 
est than  the  projects  would  bear,  the  pot  for 
the  less-developed  world  as  a  whole  is  re- 
duced below  what  it  otherwise  would  be.  In 
effect,  the  country  that  gets  a  soft  loan  ex- 
ploiU  the  group  as  a  whole.  This  seems  fair, 
since  there  are  few  channels  for  the  trans- 
mission of  assistance  from  the  richer  of  the 
poor  to  the  least-developed  countries  and 
since  the  bulk  of  the  .soft  loans  go  to  the 
poorer  of  the  poor  countries. 

But  this  policy  contains  a  serious  and 
costly  flaw.  If  one  wishes  to  raise  the  real 
income  of  a  country,  soft  loans  are  always 
less  efficient  than  either  hard  loans  or 
grants.  Furthermore,  the  choice  of  kind  of 
assistance,  loans  or  grants  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  recipient's  level  of  income.  Rather, 
the  choice  depends  upon  the  yields  on  proj- 
ects. Two  simple  examples  will  make  this 
clear. 

Suppose  that  the  rich  part  of  the  under- 
developed world  wants  to  raise  the  real 
income  of  the  poorest  part  by  one  dollar  per 
annum  for  the  next  fifty  years.  Assume  that 
the  yield  on  capital  in  the  poorest  part  is 
ten  percent  per  annum.  The  rich  less-devel- 
oped countries  can  achieve  their  objective 
by  any  one  of  the  following:  (1)  an  annual 
grant  of  one  dollar  for  each  of  the  next  fifty 
years,  (2)  a  loan  of  ten  dollars  at  zero  inter- 
est to  l)e  repaid  in  fifty  years,  (a  ten  dollar 
investment  at  a  ten  percent  yield  will 
produce  one  dollar  per  annum),  and  (3)  a 
loan  of  one  hundred  dollars  at  nine  percent 
to  be  repaid  in  fifty  years  (one  hundred 
dollar  investment  at  a  ten  percent  rate  of 
return  with  an  interest  cost  of  nine  percent 
yields  a  net  increase  in  income  of  one  dollar 
per  annum). 

Each  of  the  three  alternatives  brings  the 
same  benefits  to  the  recipient,  so  the  recipi- 
ent should  be  indifferent  toward  them. 
Which  would  the  benefactor  prefer?  The 
annual  grant  costs  the  richer  poor  country 
one  dollar  per  annum.  The  zero  interest 
loan  of  ten  dollars  costs  the  benefactor 
whatever  it  could  have  earned  on  invest- 
ments at  home— five  percent,  or  fifty  cents, 
per  annum.  But  the  loan  of  one  hundred 
dollars  at  nine  percent  actually  benefits  the 
lender  by  four  dollars  per  year  if  it  could 
have  been  invested  at  home  at  five  percent. 
In  this  situation,  the  hard  loan  is  clearly 
preferable  to  the  soft  loan.  The  reason  is 
that  the  interest  rate  is  between  the  yields 
on  capital;  therefore,  both  the  borrower  and 
the  lender  benefit  for  each  dollar  loaned. 

If  we  switch  the  yields  around  so  that  in- 
vestments in  the  poorer  part  of  the  Third 
World  yield  only  five  percent  while  those  in 
the  richer  part  yield  ten  percent,  annual 
grants  cost  less  than  soft  loans.  The  hard 
loan  with  an  interest  rate  between  the  two 
yields  is  not  an  option  because  the  yield  on 
capital  in  the  benefactor  nation  is  ten  per- 
cent while  the  yield  on  capital  in  the  recipi- 
ent nation  is  only  five  percent.  No  loan  can 
simultaneously  benefit  both  parties.  The  in- 
terest rate  would  have  to  be  below  five  per- 
cent to  aid  the  poorer  country,  and  such  an 
interest  rate  would  clearly  cost  the  lender, 
who  can  invest  at  home  at  ten  percent. 

As  for  the  choice  between  an  annual  grant 
and  a  soft  loan  in  these  circumstances,  the 
comparison  clearly  favours  the  grant.  The 
grant  costs  (he  l>enefactor  one  dollar  per 
annum.  A  soft  loan  of  twenty  dollars  at  zero 
interest  for  fifty  years,  if  invested  at  five 
percent,  would  produce  an  increment  in  the 


recipient's  income  of  one  dollar  per  annum. 
But  the  cost  of  that  loan  to  the  lender  who 
can  invest  at  home  at  ten  percent  is  two  dol- 
lars per  annum,  or  twice  the  cost  of  the 
annual  grant.  In  the  case  of  a  higher  inter- 
est rate— say  four  percent- the  loan  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars 
to  yield  an  increment  of  one  dollar  per 
annum  to  the  recipient  who  invests  at  a 
return  of  five  percent,  and  the  cost  to  the 
lender  would  rise  to  six  dollars  per  annum— 
the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  loan  of  four  percent  and  the  yield  on 
capital  at  home  of  ten  percent,  multiplied 
by  the  size  of  the  loan.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  in  fact  cheaper  to  give  the 
money  away  than  to  lend  it  when  the  yield 
on  investment  in  the  recipient  country  is 
l>elow  that  in  the  benefactor  nation. 

These  results  do  not  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular number."  When  the  yield  on  invest- 
ments in  the  recipient  country  exceeds  that 
in  the  benefactor,  both  are  l)etter  off  with  a 
hard  loan  because  it  is  possible  to  set  an  in- 
terest rate  between  the  two  yields,  that 
both  parties  gain.  Only  the  size  of  the  loan 
needs  to  be  varied  to  achieve  the  target  in- 
crease in  the  real  income  of  the  recipient. 
Since  funds  are  being  moved  from  lower  to 
higher  yields  such  that  tioth  parties  gain. 
Only  the  size  of  the  loan  needs  to  be  varied 
to  achieve  the  target  increase  in  the  real 
income  of  the  recipient.  When  funds  are 
being  moved  from  higher  to  lower  the  com- 
bined total  output  of  the  two  countries  de- 
clines. In  such  circumstances,  it  is  best  to 
delay  the  transfer  of  resources  for  as  long  as 
possible.  A  loan  transfers  a  major  amount  of 
resources  immediately,  whereas  an  annual 
grant  transfers  small  amounts  slowly. 

With  a  third  of  the  MDBs  loans  taking 
the  form  of  soft  loans,  the  waste  is  enor- 
mous. If  the  MDBs  never  declare  dividends, 
the  less-developed  countries  as  a  whole  are 
the  losers.  If  they  were  to  shift  to  paying 
dividends,  then  the  advanced  countries 
would  be  losers  in  any  given  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  less-developed  world,  because 
the  dividends  would  be  reduced.  Either  way, 
soft  loans  are  losers.  The  World  Bank 
should  stop  transferring  its  profits  to  the 
International  Development  Association.  The 
MDBs  and  the  national  governments  should 
review  their  soft  loan  policies. 

In  addressing  the  expressed  congressional 
concerns  with  respect  to  the  policies  and  op- 
erations of  the  MDBs,  the  prime  target  of 
examination  quickly  centers  on  the  question 
of  control.  The  "political  status"  of  the 
MDBs  and  the  question  of  whether  their 
policies  mirror  the  political  designs  of  sup- 
portive governments  will  likely  continue  to 
be  debated.  Rather  than  dwell  on  peripheral 
issues  such  as  the  staff  salaries  of  the  Banks 
or  the  inescapable  management  problems 
when  dealing  with  less  developed  countries, 
it  is  time  for  major  innovative  restructuring 
of  the  Banks'  operational  procedures. 

As  suggested  here,  there  are  two  changes 
that  the  U.S.  should  examine  and  perhaps 
concurrently  propose  through  her  various 
Executive  Directors.  Implementation  of  a 
dividend  policy,  subsequently  leading 
toward  a  true  denationalization  of  the 
Banks,  is  an  increasingly  popular  proposal 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  alleviating  to  a 
small  degree  the  U.S.  taxpayers'  burden  of 
obligation  and,  most  importantly,  offering 


an  attractive  investment  in  an  operation 
whose  portfolio  is  manifestly  diversified. 
Secondly,  no  pertinent  congressional  discus- 
sion, to  date,  has  adequately  focused  on  the 
effectiveness  of  soft  loans,  in  any  sort  of 
economic  comparison  between  the  donors' 
benefits  from  the  use  of  hard  loans  and  out- 
right grants  versus  soft  loans  in  Third 
World  lending. 

Logically  speaking,  the  advanced  memt>ers 
of  the  Banks  should  first  decide  whether 
they  want  dividends,  for  that  determines 
whether  the  rates  of  return  in  the  advanced 
countries  are  relevant  to  the  choice  between 
hard  loans  and  annual  grants.  Then  rates  of 
return  should  be  examined  in  the  relevant 
benefactor  and  recipient  nations  to  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  the  form  of  aid.  Finally, 
the  amount  of  aid  should  l>e  decided.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  MDBs  become  a  rational 
instrument  of  development  assistance. 

It  would  be  fitting  for  the  United  States 
government  to  initiate  this  review,  because 
it  was  the  U.S.  that  caused  the  mistake. 
When  it  first  offered  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  what  became  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  the  management  of 
the  World  Bank  preferred  to  pass  them  on 
in  the  form  of  grants; "  the  United  States 
government  fought  for  loans.  It  is  now  time 
to  rectify  our  mistake.  It  will  not  \x  a  big 
hassle,  since  at  least  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  has  authority  to 
make  grants.'* 

Mr.  KEMP.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  very  well  deserved 
tribute  to  Wilson  Schmidt.  His  passing 
is  a  real  tragedy,  not  only  for  the 
family  but  for  this  country  and  indeed 
the  world. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  taking 
this  time  to  bring  this  sad  event  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  Wilson  is 
truly  a  great  American  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments  particu- 
larly in  light  of  our  thoughts  and 
prayers  for  the  family. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  contribution. 


PUTTING  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  is  time  to  put  the  social 
security  issue  into  perspective.  As  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
scare  tactics,  the  public  is  confused 
and  worried  about  the  future  of  a  pro- 
gram that  has  provided  income  securi- 
ty to  Americans  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 


"Wilson  E.  Schmidt,  "The  Economics  of  Char- 
ity," Journal  of  Political  Economy,  (August  1964); 
and  sutisequent  discussions  in  the  same  journal  by 
Charles  Prank  in  September/October  1970:  and 
Yew-Kwang  Ng  in  March/April  1973. 


"  David  A.  Baldwin.  Economic  Development  and 
Amencan  Foreign  Policy  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1966)  p.  98:  Edward  S.  Mason  and 
Robert  E.  Asher.  The  World  Bank  Since  Bretton 
Woods  (Washington:  Brookings  Institution.  1973)  p. 
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During  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Reagan  promised  that  he 
would  preserve  the  social  security 
system  as  a  "safety  net."  We  now  see 
that  this  was  just  so  much  more  cam- 
paign rhetoric. 

Already  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  chief 
budget  slasher.  David  Stockman,  have 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  $122  min- 
imum benefit.  This  will  hurt  nearly  3 
million  Americans  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder. 

Now  the  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  panic  the  Congress  into  making 
deep  and  permanent  reductions  in 
social  security  benefits  to  most  Ameri- 
cans who  have  come  to  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  the  system  and  to  rely  on 
it  for  security. 

The  President  has  proposed  cutting 
$88  billion  in  early  retirement,  disabil- 
ity, and  other  benefits  by  1986,  at- 
tempting to  frighten  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  the  social 
security  system  will  go  broke  unless  he 
has  his  way. 

This  is  a  blatant  example  of  overkill. 
The  measures  proposed  by  the  White 
House  are  far,  far  more  than  are 
needed  to  protect  the  social  security 
system. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  is  inter- 
ested in  protecting  something  other 
than  social  security.  The  tax  bill  that 
he  stampeded  Congress  into  accepting 
is  guaranteed  to  produce  huge  budget 
deficits.  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  reduce 
social  security  benefits  so  he  can  keep 
his  campaign  promise  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1984. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  gigan- 
tic tax  cut  for  the  rich  will  reduce  rev- 
enues and  will  require  budget  cuts 
beyond  anything  so  far  proposed.  Re- 
ducing social  security  benefits  is  just 
another  way  to  achieve  these  cuts. 

Some  measures  must  be  taken  to 
insure  social  security's  immediate 
future.  But  they  need  not  be  nearly  as 
drastic  as  the  White  House  proposes. 

Social  security  supports  three  sepa- 
rate programs— each  financed  by  a 
separate  trust  fund.  They  are  financed 
by  a  payroll  tax  on  earnings— current- 
ly 6.65  percent  for  employees  and  6.65 
percent  for  employers  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $29,775  a  year. 

First  there  is  the  old  age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  program  that  pays  ben- 
efits to  retired  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors.  Next  there  is 
the  disability  insurance  program  that 
pays  benefits  to  disabled  workers  and 
their  dependents.  Finally  there  is  the 
health  insurance  program  which  is 
part  A  of  the  medicare  program,  and 
pays  hospital  bills.  Part  B  of  medicare, 
which  pays  for  doctors'  bills,  is  fi- 
nanced by  monthly  premiums  paid  by 
those  enrolled  in  the  program  and 
from  general  tax  revenues. 

Because  I  have  encountered  consid- 
erable confusion  regarding  some  other 
programs,  I  would  like  to  set  the 
record  straight. 


The  supplemental  security  income 
program,  which  provides  a  basic  level 
of  income  for  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled, is  run  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  but  is  not  part  of  the 
social  security  program.  It  is  paid  for 
by  general  revenue  tax  funds  and  not 
from  any  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds.  A  person  does  not  have  to  work 
under  social  security  to  be  eligible  for 
SSI  benefits.  This  used  to  be  called 
the  "old  age  assistance  program"  when 
it  was  run  by  the  States  until  a  few 
years  ago. 

Funds  for  the  aid  to  the  families 
with  dependent  children  program 
(AFDC)  also  come  from  general  tax 
funds  and  are  in  no  way  related  to 
social  security.  It  has  surprised  me  to 
discover  that  many  people  think  the 
programs  are  somehow  related. 

Neither  is  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  related  to  social  security. 
This  retirement  system  is  funded  by 
contributions  from  Federal  employees 
who  are  not  covered  by  social  security 
and  matching  funds  from  the  employ- 
ing agencies. 

The  social  security  program  does 
have  some  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  But  solutions  do  not  require 
the  kind  of  severe  remedies  that  the 
President  has  proposed. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  had 
historically  high  rates  of  inflation  ac- 
companied by  high  unemployment. 
Moreover,  wage  rates  have  fallen 
behind  price  increases.  As  a  result, 
social  security  has  been  paying  out 
more  and  not  collecting  as  much  as 
had  been  anticipated. 

It  is  expected  that  the  economic  pic- 
ture will  improve  and  that  the  social 
security  outlook  will  brighten  as  well 
for  the  next  30  or  40  years  until  long- 
range  problems  begin  to  take  hold. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  this  admin- 
istration wants  to  mislead  the  public 
on  the  social  security  issue  to  achieve 
its  own  ends.  All  through  the  tax 
debate  Mr.  Reagan  used  the  most  opti- 
mistic economic  assumptions  to  argue 
his  case.  In  his  social  security  propos- 
als he  uses  the  very  worst  economic  as- 
sumptions. He  can't  have  it  both  ways, 
depending  on  which  he  wants  to  ad- 
vance. 

I  don't  want  to  mislead  the  people 
into  thinking  that  there  are  no  prob- 
lems with  the  social  security  program. 
The  long-run  problems  are  very  seri- 
ous. They  result  from  the  falct  that 
the  population  is  aging  at  a  time  when 
the  birthrate  is  declining. 

Social  security  is  a  pay-as-you-go 
program  where  active  workers  pay  the 
benefits  of  retired  workers.  It  is  predi- 
cated on  an  ever-expanding  work  force 
and  today  that  work  force  is  not  grow- 
ing. 

What  the  Reagan  administration 
wants  to  do  is  solve  the  problems  of 
the  next  century  in  the  next  few 
years.  None  of  us  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  21st  century.  As  in 


our  private  lives,  most  of  the  things  we 
worry  about  so  much  never  happen. 
None  of  us  knows  what  the  economic 
conditions  will  be  like  30  or  40  years 
from  now.  Perhaps  we  will  develop 
new  energy  sources  that  will  expand 
our  productive  capacity  beyond  our 
wildest  imagination. 

We  should  not  recklessly  leap  into 
solving  predicted  long-range  problems 
when  to  do  so  will  cause  injury  to  mil- 
lions of  people  right  away. 

The  I*resident  wants  to  cut  billions 
in  benefits  out  of  the  program  in  the 
near  future  by  discouraging  early  re- 
tirement (55  percent  of  full  benefits 
rather  than  80  percent  allowed  now  at 
age  62),  restricting  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability insurance,  limiting  benefits  to 
survivors  and  by  taking  other  steps 
beyond  what  is  needed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hurt  millions 
of  Americans  now  when  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  such  extreme  meas- 
ures will  not  be  needed  at  all— espe- 
cially if  Mr.  Reagan's  assumptions  for 
economic  recovery  should  prove  right. 

In  the  meantime,  using  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  achieve  short-term 
economic  ends  such  as  a  balanced 
budget  is  playing  recklessly  with  the 
future  of  millions  of  Americans. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  can  do. 
We  can  amend  the  law  to  permit  one 
fund  to  borrow  from  another;  we  can 
allow  the  troubled  old  age  and  survi- 
vor insurance  fund  to  borrow  from  the 
healthy  medicare  fund. 

We  can  consider  financmg  a  portion 
of  social  security  from  general  tax  rev- 
enue funds.  There  is  an  opportunity  as 
well  for  creating  standby  loan  author- 
ity from  general  funds. 

Whatever  changes  we  decide  to 
make  should  be  thought  through  very 
carefully  and  should  take  effect  some- 
time in  the  future. 

We  cannot  simply  say  to  Americans 
who  have  spent  all  their  working  lives 
paying  into  a  system  that  we  are  going 
to  change  the  rules  and  they  are  going 
to  have  to  make  other  arrangements. 
Do  you  say  to  a  man  or  a  woman  55 
years  old  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  start  some  kind  of  private  fund  for 
their  retirement?  How  much  time  do 
they  have  to  build  that  fund? 

Many  people  made  assumptions 
about  retirement  income  based  on 
social  security.  They  took  out  private 
insurance  annuities  and  set  up  sepa- 
rate savings  accounts  or  made  other 
investments.  They  figured  out  how 
much  they  would  need  based  on  how 
much  they  could  expect  from  social  se- 
curity. It  would  be  heartless  and  unre- 
alistic now  to  tell  them  they  will  have 
to  find  a  way  to  increase  their  savings 
in  the  working  years  they  have  left. 

Working  beyond  62  is  fine  for  those 
people  who  want  to  and  are  able.  But 
recent  studies  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  show  that  only  15  to 
20  percent  of  those  who  opt  out  before 
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65  do  so  voluntarily.  Most  who  retire 
before  age  65  do  so  because  of  failing 
health  or  because  they  can  no  longer 
handle  the  job  pressure.  In  many  cases 
the  62-year-old  worker  who  has  la- 
bored 40  years  in  the  steel  mills  or  the 
auto  plants  is  worn  out.  If  he  works 
until  he  is  65  he  may  well  be  dead. 
Maybe  that  is  what  the  administration 
is  counting  on. 

There  is  something  else  to  consider. 
Social  security  is  a  compact  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  It  was  designed 
for  a  changing  society  where  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  younger  people  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
their  aged  relatives  because  of  changes 
in  working  and  living  conditions.  Mr. 
Reagan  wants  us  to  return  to  the  old 
world  even  though  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. 

If  we  fail  to  meet  the  income  and 
medical  needs  of  the  older  citizens,  we 
inevitably  are  going  to  shift  this  cost 
to  the  young  who  cannot  afford  it. 

We  would  also  create  major  prob- 
lems in  private  pension  funds  that  are 
tied  to  social  security  Workers  would 
demand  higher  employer  contribu- 
tions to  make  up  the  difference,  put- 
ting added  pressure  on  price  develop- 
ments. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  a  program  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  society  because  we 
are  worried  about  what  might  happen 
30  or  40  years  from  now— or  because 
Mr.  Reagan  has  gotten  himself  into  an 
embarrassing  revenue  situation  as  the 
result  of  an  ill-conceived  tax  bill.» 


WHAT  IS  OUR  POLICY  IN   THE 
PERSIAN  GULF? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
announcement  of  a  "Carter  doctrine" 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  committing 
the  United  States  to  a  unilateral  mili- 
tary defense  against  outside  aggres- 
sion in  that  region,  a  large-scale  mili- 
tary buildup  to  implement  that  doc- 
trine has  been  underway.  But  the 
costs  of  our  increasing  military  com- 
mitment to  the  gulf  region  have  never 
been  weighed  in  a  public  forum 
against  either  the  benefits  which  we 
hope  to  attain  or  the  alternatives 
which  might  be  available.  There  is  a 
need,  in  a  word,  for  an  analysis  of  the 
economics  of  our  Persian  Gulf  strate- 
gy. 

The  Carter  doctrine  is  no  small 
matter.  In  its  name,  a  justification  can 
one  day  be  made  to  send  American  sol- 
diers to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  there  to  fight  and  die  for  the 
sake  primarily  of  our  supplies  of  oil. 
Short  of  that,  the  doctrine  can  be  used 
to  justify  substantial  amounts  of  new 
defense  spending,  be  it  for  creation  of 
a  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  negotia- 


tion of  base  rights  or  access  in  the 
region,  or  any  of  a  number  of  associat- 
ed costs  that  may  not  at  first  meet  the 
eye. 

To  date,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  not  spelled  out  its  policy  toward 
the  gulf.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  retreat  from  the  forward 
policy  adopted  under  Carter.  If  any- 
thing, the  emphasis  on  East- West  con- 
flict in  the  emerging  foreign  policy  of 
the  administration  suggests  that  the 
President  may  seek  to  expand  our 
military  presence  in  the  gulf  beyond 
even  the  levels  projected  under  his 
predecessor. 

It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that  our 
European  and  Japanese  allies  do  not 
seem  to  attach  the  importance  that  we 
do  to  preparing  for  a  military  defense 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  though  they  are 
in  fact  much  more  dependent  than  we 
are  on  access  to  its  oil.  Some  charge 
that  they  see  in  this  merely  a  means 
of  shifting  responsibilities  onto  the 
shoulders  of  a  stronger  ally.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  the  case  that 
European  and  Japanese  perceptions  of 
Western  interests,  and  the  nature  of 
threats  to  those  interests,  genuinely 
and  forthrightly  diverge  from  our 
own.  In  such  a  case,  this  attitude  is 
something  that  should  raise  American 
concern,  and  possibly  direct  us  to  a 
scrupulous  reexamination  of  our  own 
premises. 

And  therefore,  it  seems  only  sensible 
to  ask  what  the  new  administration's 
Persian  Gulf  policy  is,  on  what  prem- 
ises it  rests,  and  what  are  the  costs 
and  benefits  relative  to  alternative 
strategies  which  may  meet  the  same 
macroeconomic  and  global  security 
goals. 

I  believe  the  administration  should 
answer  the  question:  What  is  our 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  A  number 
of  hearings  have  been  held  in  the  last 
Congress  on  many  of  the  issues  related 
to  our  Persian  Gulf  commitments,  but 
it  is  not  clear  as  yet  how  the  views  of 
the  Reagan  administration  compare 
with  those  enunciated  by  officials  of 
the  Carter  administration. 

It  is  essential  to  know  what  we  con- 
strue to  be  our  interests  in  the  region, 
and  how  vital  we  consider  them.  What 
is  the  extent  of  our  dependence  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil,  and  what  do  we  see 
as  the  impact  of  losing  it?  What  would 
be  the  implications  for  the  United 
States  of  a  loss  of  oil  on  the  part  of 
our  allies?  Beyond  preserving  access  to 
oil,  what  other  interests  are  consid- 
ered paramount:  Preventing  Soviet 
penetration  in  the  area;  retaining  the 
friendship  of  moderate  states;  preserv- 
ing a  Mideast  balance  of  power;  assur- 
ing freedom  of  the  seas;  enjoying  the 
credibility  and  prestige  that  may 
attach  to  a  U.S.  presence? 

Second,  it  is  important  to  know  what 
commitments,  legal  or  de  facto,  we 
have  undertaken  in  defense  of  these 
interests.  What  economic  and  political 


actions  have  we  taken,  and  are  we  pre- 
pared to  take,  to  carry  out  our  com- 
mitments? What  are  the  budgetary 
costs  of  such  commitments,  and  what 
expansion  of  these  commitments  may 
be  contemplated?  How  do  commit- 
ments undertaken  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration compare  with  those  en- 
dorsed by  the  current  one?  How  do 
these  commitments  correspond  to  our 
interests? 

Third,  what  are  the  threats  to  our 
interests  that  are  assumed  to  exist?  Is 
it  the  Soviet  Union  we  are  primarily 
concerned  about,  and  its  abUity  to  in- 
terrupt the  flow  of  oil  to  the  West?  Do 
we  expect  that  Soviet  penetration 
would  take  the  form  of  outright  mili- 
tary aggression,  or  might  it  occur  as  a 
subtle  form  of  subversion?  What  prob- 
ability do  we  assign  to  threats  that 
may  arise  from  indigenous  disruptions, 
from  inter-regional  rivalries,  or  from  a 
new  Arab-Israeli  war?  If  we  concen- 
trate our  energies  on  the  prospect  of  a 
"worst  case"  Soviet  invasion,  will  we 
be  equipped  to  deal  with  the  possibly 
more  likely  contingency  of  an  internal 
disruption  or  inter-regional  war? 

Fourth,  what  do  the  European  and 
gulf  states  consider  to  be  the  dangers 
in  the  region,  and  how  does  this  com- 
pare with  our  own  assessment?  What 
do  our  European  and  Japanese  allies 
think  are  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  to  prevent 'these  dangers,  and 
what  contributions  are  they  prepared 
to  make  in  a  common  defense  policy 
toward  the  gulf? 

Finally,  all  considered,  how  cost-ef- 
fective is  our  defense  policy  compared 
to  the  interests  and  threats  we  see  in 
the  region  and  with  the  alternatives 
available  to  us  and  to  our  allies? 

If  our  defense  policy  toward  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  in  effect  an  energy 
policy— a  policy  concerned  with  our 
access  to  oil— it  is  this  la.st  question 
which  is  the  bottomline  that  must  be 
addressed.  For,  given  the  immense 
budgetary  costs  that  may  be  associat- 
ed with  our  commitments,  and  the  risk 
they  entail  of  outright  military  en- 
gagement, is  it  not  possible  that  more 
direct  energy  policies  might  prove 
more  logical:  diversification  of  our  oil 
supply,  for  example;  accelerating  our 
completion  of  a  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve; shifting  to  the  use  of  deep  gas 
instead  of  oil  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity; or  the  undertaking  of  serious 
conservation  measures  to  restrain  our 
sometimes  extravagant  consumption 
of  oil. 

In  the  first  instance,  our  Persian 
Gulf  defense  policies  may  seem  to 
belong  properly  within  the  domain  of 
our  military  experts.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
they  have  to  do  equally  as  much  with 
our  Nation's  precarious  energy  posi- 
tion, and  with  the  very  health  of  the 
economy.  It  is  in  everyone's  interests 
that  the  most  cost-effective  policies  be 
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followed  in  the  pursuit  of  our  national 
objectives.* 


A  PERMANENT  COMMITMENT 
TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  permanently  authorize 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  Initially  enacted  in  April  1970  as 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1069 
(Public  Law  91-230),  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  both  consolidat- 
ed certain  existing  authorities  and  es- 
tablished new  programs  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  adults.  While  this  act  has 
been  amended  several  times  since 
then,  it  remains  the  primary  Federal 
legislation  that  is  directed  toward 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  persons. 

When  the  Congress  amended  this 
law  in  1975  by  enacting  Public  Law  94- 
142.  a  giant  step  was  taken  toward  pro- 
viding a  "free,  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation" for  all  handicapped  persons 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  21.  Despite 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped,  by  virtue 
of  various  court  decisions  and  State 
legislative  initiatives,  the  94th  Con- 
gress found  that  more  than  half  of  the 
estimated  8  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  were  not  re- 
ceiving an  education  that  was  free  and 
appropriate  to  their  needs. 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
children  were  found  to  have  undiag- 
nosed handicaps.  Approximately  1  mil- 
lion handicapped  children  were  found 
to  be  receiving  no  education  at  all. 
Since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94- 
142  in  1975.  great  progress  has  been 
made  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  has 
been  preserved  as  a  categorical  pro- 
gram with  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
Part  B  of  this  Act.  assistance  to  States 
for  education  of  handicapped  children, 
remains  as  a  permanently  authorized 
program. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  vital  pro- 
gram has  received  this  long-term  com- 
mitment from  the  Congress.  However, 
there  are  several  other  important  pro- 
grams that  also  deserve  the  enthusias- 
tic, permanent  support  of  Congress. 
These  are  the  additional  programs, 
which  come  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.  that  I  am  pro- 
posing to  permanently  authorize  with 
this  legislation. 

These  programs  include:  Centers 
and  services  to  meet  special  needs  of 


the  handicapped,  training  personnel 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped, 
research  in  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  instructional  media  for 
the  handicapped,  and  special  pro- 
grams for  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities.  These  additional  proj- 
ect and  contract  grant  programs  play 
an  important  part  in  complementing 
the  work  that  is  carried  out  under  the 
State  grant  program. 

In  order  to  understand  the  scope  of 
these  programs,  we  should  realize  that 
the  term  "handicapped  children"  as 
used  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  includes  the  mental- 
ly retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  orthope- 
dically  or  other  health  impaired,  or 
children  with  specific  learning  disabil- 
ities requiring  special  education  and 
related  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  part  C  of  this  act.  cen- 
ters and  services  to  meet  special  needs 
of  the  handicapped,  has  five  basic  sec- 
tions. Section  621  provides  funds  for 
regional  resource  centers.  These  cen- 
ters are  given  the  reponsibility  of  de- 
veloping a  national  support  system  to 
assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  implementation  of  the 
individualized  educational  program  re- 
quirements and  the  free  appropriate 
public  education  requirements  speci- 
fied in  Public  Law  94-142.  In  addition, 
handicapped  children  are  to  be  ap- 
praised, referred,  and  to  receive  other 
educational  services  as  a  result  of  this 
program's  activities. 

Centers  for  deaf  and  blind  children 
are  provided  under  section  622  of  the 
act.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  assistance  to  deaf  and  blind 
children  by  helping  them  reach  their 
full  communication  potential  so  that 
they  can  reach  self-fulfillment  and 
participate  in  society.  A  strong  effort 
is  made  to  identify  and  work  with 
deaf-blind  children  as  early  in  life  as 
possible.  In  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, it  is  important  to  provide  effec- 
tive consultative  services  to  parents, 
teachers  and  others  who  play  a  role  in 
the  education  of  these  special  chil- 
dren. 

In  order  to  reach  the  widely  dis- 
persed deaf-blind  population,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  centers  to  subcontract 
with  approximately  250  to  300  State, 
local,  and  private  organizations.  There 
is  also  a  need  to  alleviate  the  acute 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  and 
teacher-aides  in  this  field. 

Early  childhood  education  for  handi- 
capped children  is  the  focus  of  section 
623.  This  program  is  designed  to  build 
the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive services  for  handicapped  pre- 
school children  (birth  through  8  years 
of  age).  The  program  supports  demon- 
stration and  outreach  projects  in  an 
attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 


A  study  to  determine  where  gradu- 
ates of  these  projects  were  placed  indi- 
cated that  about  two-thirds  of  them 
were  placed  in  regular  school  classes 
or  regular  school  classes  with  ancillary 
special  education  services.  An  evalua- 
tion of  the  program,  conducted  by 
Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories,  also 
showed  that  projects  that  had  medium 
child-staff  ratios,  were  home  based, 
and  that  had  developed  and  used  their 
own  curriculum  materials  appeared  to 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  handi- 
capped children. 

Severely  handicapped  children  re- 
ceive help  under  section  624  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act. 
This  program,  like  many  others  relat- 
ing to  handicapped  education,  has  as 
its  ultimate  educational  and  training 
goal  for  severely  handicapped  children 
the  provision  of  appropriate  self-devel- 
opment experiences  to  these  special 
members  or  our  society.  These  experi- 
ences are  designed  with  the  objective 
of  helping  the  severely  handicapped 
reach  their  maximum  potential  of  de- 
veloping into  self-sufficient  individuals 
in  normalized,  community/home/ 
neighborhood  environments. 

This  program  is  a  major  vehicle  for 
the  implementation  of  Public  Law  94- 
142.  Therefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  all 
regions  of  the  country  will  eventually 
be  reached  with  demonstration  proj- 
ects that  are  appropriate  for  their 
needs. 

The  final  section  of  part  C.  section 
625.  deals  with  regional  education  pro- 
grams. Under  this  program,  grants  and 
contracts  are  awarded  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  specially  de- 
signed programs  of  vocational,  techni- 
cal, postsecondary,  or  adult  education. 
The  objective  that  is  being  sought  by 
these  actions  is  the  enhancement  of 
the  skills  of  handicapped  students. 
They  are  then  better  able  to  acquire 
career  positions  in  the  professional, 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  markets. 

The  challenge  of  training  personnel 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
is  addressed  in  detail  in  part  D  of  the 
act.  Financial  assistance  for  the  train- 
ing of  special  and  regular  classroom 
teachers,  supervisors,  administrators, 
researchers,  teacher  educators,  speech 
correctionists.  and  other  special  serv- 
ice personnel  such  as  specialists  in 
physical  education  and  recreation, 
music  therapy  and  paraprofessionals  is 
provided  in  this  part  of  the  act. 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  people  to 
enter  the  field  of  special  education,  a 
great  deal  of  cooperative  action  among 
various  agencies  is  essential.  These 
agencies  try  to  promote  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  availability  of  serv- 
ices for  the  handicapped.  In  addition 
to  making  handicapped  individuals 
more  aware  of  services  that  are  avail- 
able to  them,  this  kind  of  public  rela- 
tions activity  also  helps  to  spur  the  in- 
terest of  people  who  tend  to  be  con- 
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cemed  about  these  issues.  The  more 
interested  they  become,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  make  a  career  out  of 
this  kind  of  work. 

There  is  also  good  reason  for  the 
Government  to  support  innovative  re- 
search under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  Such  research  plays 
an  important  role  in  providing  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  the 
handicapped  educational  system.  Part 
E  of  this  act  provides  funding  for  this 
vital,  forward-looking  work.  Grants 
and  contracts  are  awarded  for  re- 
search, surveys,  or  model  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Additionally,  grants 
are  made  for  similar  activities  relating 
to  physical  education  or  recreation  for 
these  special  children. 

In  recent  years,  research  projects 
have  also  supported  the  following 
types  of  program  activities:  Programs 
for  orthopedic  and  otherwise  health 
impaired  children,  hearing  impaired 
children,  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  programs  for  speech  im- 
paired, visually  impaired,  emotionally 
disturbed,  learning  disabled,  and  other 
programs  classified  as  noncategorical. 

During  fiscal  year  1979  the  innova- 
tion and  development  program  distrib- 
uted over  50  products  relating  to  the 
education  of  handicapped  children 
and  an  equal  number  of  publications 
in  professional  journals.  Validated  cur- 
riculum materials  designed  specifically 
for  the  speech  and  hearing  impaired 
and  mentally  retarded  were  also  made 
available. 

The  instructional  media  for  the 
handicapped  program,  part  F.  also 
provides  a  valuable  support  service  for 
State  and  local  agencies.  Under  this 
program,  a  loan  service  has  been  es- 
tablished for  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  and  related  educational  media  for 
the  handicapped.  Educational  materi- 
als are  made  available  in  the  United 
States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to 
handicapped  persons,  parents  of 
handicapped  persons,  and  other  per- 
sons directly  involved  in  activities  for 
the  advancement  of  the  handicapped. 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  captioned  films 
distributed  to  deaf  adults  and  to 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf 
reached  approximately  4  million  deaf 
persons  of  all  ages.  Captioned  televi- 
sion news  reached  an  estimated  6  mil- 
lion persons  daily  per  broadcast  from 
over  140  stations.  These  materials  are 
crucial  when  dealing  with  the  unique 
learning  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
While  part  G  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act— special  pro- 
grams for  children  with  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities— has  been  incorporated 
into  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act.  Public  Law  94-142.  there 
is  still  a  good  case  to  be  made  for 
maintaining  a  separate  authorization 
for  this  essential  purpose.  Future  Con- 
gresses should  continue  to  address  this 
need  and  utilize  this  program  to  pro- 


vide supplementary  services  to  this  de- 
serving group  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  recognize  the  progress  we 
have  made  toward  providing  an  equal 
and  appropriate  education  for  handi- 
capped children.  We  should  now  make 
a  commitment  to  maintain,  at  all 
levels  of  government— Federal.  State, 
and  local,  the  vital  programs  that  have 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  opportu- 
nities that  are  available  to  these  spe- 
cial citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  share  in 
this  concern  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  vital  legislation.  By  doing  this,  we 
can  send  a  message  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, their  families  and  millions 
of  American  citizens  who  favor  such  a 
commitment  to  this  deserving  group  of 
people.  Let  us  pledge  today  that  we 
will  not  allow  these  children  to  be  for- 
gotten. 


was  roughly  23.000  full  and  part-time 
jobs. 

The  four  charts  below  summarize 
the  primary  economic  impact  of  do- 
mestic and  Canadian  travel:  the  fiscal 
economic  impact  of  travel;  the  sales 
tax  rates;  and  the  potential  multiplier 
effect  of  travel-related  payroll  and  em- 
ployment for  Vermont,  based  on  1977 
figures: 

PRIMARY  ECONOMIC  IMPACT-1977 
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THE  NATIONAL  TOURISM 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlemen  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords  I  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tour- 
ism is  the  largest  employer  in  18 
States,  including  my  State  of  Ver- 
mont, the  second  largest  in  15  States 
and  the  third  largest  in  six  States,  ac- 
cording to  employment  information 
recently  released  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  analyzed  by  the  U.S.  Travel 
Data  Center. 

It  produces  well  over  $140  billion  an- 
nually in  revenues  and  generates 
nearly  $17  billion  in  taxes.  The  travel 
and  tourism  industry  contributes  to  a 
reduction  in  unemployment  by  provid- 
ing more  than  6'/2  million  Americans 
with  jobs.  This  is  a  labor-intensive  in- 
dustry, which  employs  many  individ- 
uals who  fall  in  the  "hard  to  employ" 
category. 

Historically,  tourism  has  been  an  im- 
portant component  of  Vermont's  econ- 
omy. In  1977.  the  total  domestic  and 
Canadian  travel-generated  business  re- 
ceipts for  the  five  principal  aspects  of 
the  travel  industry  in  Vermont  was 
$783,529,000.  Of  this  total, 
$307,030,000  was  for  meals  and  alco- 
holic beverages.  $192,244,000  for  lodg- 
ing, $112,921,000  for  recreation  and  en- 
tertainment, $87,131,000  for  gifts  and 
incidentals,  and  $84,203,000  for  trans- 
portation. 

The  payroll  in  Vermont  in  1977  at- 
tributable to  domestic  and  Canadian 
travel  is  estimated  at  the  $127,302,000 
level,  with  35  percent  going  to  meals 
and  alcoholic  beverages,  34  percent  to 
lodging,  14  percent  to  recreation  and 
entertainment,  10  percent  to  transpor- 
tation, and  7  percent  to  gifts  and  inci- 
dentals. Domestic  and  Canadian 
travel-generated  employment  for  1977 
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Fiscal  economic  impact  of  travel  1977 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
Tax  attributable  to  travel:  Receipts 
State  corporate  income  tax  re- 
ceipts         $3,471 

State  individual  income  tax  re- 
ceipts           3,601 

Total  state  sales  tax  receipts 25,245 

Total  local  real  property  tax  rev- 
enue         28,731 


Total. 


61.048 


State  sales  tax  rates  and  applicable 
expenditure  categories 

Category  and  State  sales  tax:  Rate 

Transportation: 
Gasoline  service  stations  (per- 
cent)         10.10 

Automobile  dealers  ( percent ) ...  3.85 

Lodging: 
Hotels,     motels,     and    courts 

(percent) 5.00 

Trailer  parks  and  camps  (per- 
cent)   3.00 

Recreation/entertainment: 
Amusement     and     recreation 
(percent) 3.00 

Gifts  and  incidentals:  Genera! 
merchandise  and  miscellane- 
ous retail  stores  (percent) 3.00 

Meals/alcoholic  beverages: 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
(percent) 5.00 

Alcoholic  beverages: 

Malt  (per  gallon) $.25 

Vinous  (per  gallon) $.50 

Liquor 24.00 

Cigarettes  (percent) 24.00 

STATE  OF  VERMONT— Potential  Multiplier  Effect  of  Travel- 
Related  Payroll  and  Employment ' 

Iravelielaled  (Byroll 

Primay  Icjiekelaled  payroll J127.JO2.0OO     S127.J02.000 

Tunes  the  range  o(  mullipiiefs x  1.65  >  2.26 

Total  potential  travelrelaled  ft)- 
roll $210,048,000     $287,703,000 
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Total  potential  Iravei-relaled  em- 
ploynwnt 
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53.000 
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Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1311  is  the  prod- 
uct of  6  years  of  study  and  3  years  of 
legislative  consideration.  It  is  the 
result  of  contributions  by  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  is 
consistent,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  with 
the  Reagan  budget.  Because  the  fea- 
tures of  last  year's  bill  which  would 
have  provided  for  a  Federal  regulatory 
role  have  been  dropped,  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration.  Just  a  few 
more  comments.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  making  the  administrator  of 
the  USTTA  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce:  It  is  critical  that  we  up- 
grade the  visibility  of  tourism  within 
the  Commerce  Department  so  that  we 
can  get  the  maximum  use  from  a  re- 
duced level  of  funding;  it  is  essential 
that  the  administrator  be  of  high  rank 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  enlist  sup- 
port for  a  coordinated  effort  from  all 
the  Federal  agencies  involved  in  one 
way  or  another  with  tourism;  and  fi- 
nally, unlike  most  of  our  international 
competitors,  we  have  not  conferred  on 
our  third  leading  industry  a  cabinet- 
level  post— an  Under  Secretary  seems 
like  the  only  logical  alternative. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cosponsored 
and  supported  last  years  bill,  H.R. 
7321,  and  I  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
1311.  I  plan  to  continue  supporting 
tourism  and  travel  as  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Travel  and  Tourism 
Caucus,  and  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini), 
for  his  splendid  leadership  in  this 
area.  ~> 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  SO-CALLED  TAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  today's  action  and,  what  is 
more  important,  in  view  of  the  envi- 
ronment—economic, financial,  fiscal, 
monetary,  national  and  intemation— 
that  surrounds  the  final  action  of  the 
House  this  afternoon,  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  stress  just  exactly  what 
is  happening  from  a  point  of  view  that 
just  has  not  been  heard.  It  is  not  that 
it  has  not  been  expressed.  It  is  just 
that  it  has  not  been  reported.  It  has 
been  submerged  in  the  general  deluge 
of  the  onrushing  course  of  events  that 
modern  times  brings. 

But  today,  with  the  approval  of  the 
version  of  the  so-called  tax  bill,  we 
have  the  most  extensive,  massive  in- 
comes transfer,  transfer  of  wealth, 
from  the  lowest,  poorest  economic 
rungs  of  the  ladder  in  our  country  to 
the  richest  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  nation.  Never  has  this  exten- 
sive transfer  of  income  occurred  either 
way  and  particularly  through  a  tax 


policy  that  is  linked  with  a  budgetary 
course  of  action  that  further  presses 
this  crown  of  hardship  on  the  least 
able  of  our  country. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  mistake.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  tax  bill  has  not 
reclly  been  reported  in  its  entirety, 
with  all  of  the  implication  involved. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.  I  have 
sat  patiently  through  all  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  initial  periods,  subsequent 
periods,  and  today.  I  think  what  ought 
to  be  stressed,  also,  is  that  the  confer- 
ence worked  over  during  the  weekend 
and  reported  this  afternoon  does  not 
show  some  of  the  provisions  that, 
under  my  impression,  were  not  recon- 
cilable, that  is,  they  are  new  angles  to 
provisions  that  have  not  been  evaluat- 
ed. At  no  time  were  there  hearings, 
and  neither  did  they  form  part  of  the 
corpus  of  reconciliation  between  the 
House  version  and  the  Senate  version. 

Now,  this  has  happened  before,  and 
naturally  there  have  been  complaints 
about  it.  It  has  happended  in  other 
bills  where  the  conferees  have  come  in 
with  what  we  have  known  among  us  as 
sleeper  clauses  that  do  not  get  detect- 
ed until  after  the  bill  has  become  law. 
I  want  to  warn  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  some  unchartered,  hidden 
and  yet-to-be  evaluated  provisions  in 
this  conference  report,  fine  nuances 
that  will  mean  millions  of  dollars  to 
special  interests,  as  all  of  our  tax  bills 
have  in  the  last  10  years. 

But  this  great  transfer  of  income  is 
something  that  all  we  can  do  is  pray 
and  hope  that  the  old  saying  about 
the  United  States,  that  the  United 
States  and  drunks  seem  to  be  under 
the  special  divine  care  of  God,  is  the 
only  reason  we  are  saved.  As  I  see  it, 
given  the  conjunction  of  events, 
though— and  hoping  I  am  dead 
wrong— it  looks  to  me  as  if  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  we  have  embarked 
on  a  course  that  is  calculated  to  create 
a  stratified  class  system,  a  lumpen  pro- 
letariat, if  you  please,  because  the  rig- 
orous confines  of  these  enormous 
income  transfers  of  moneys  and 
wealth  from  the  poorest  element  to 
the  richest,  with  the  hope  that  the 
trickle-down  theory  will  work  is  why  I 
say  we  must  pray. 

I  am  pessimistic.  And.  believe  me,  I 
say  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  a  President  to  fall  on  his 
face,  no  matter  how  much  politically  I 
may  not  be  in  his  favor.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  is  an  unpardona- 
ble error  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  committing  who  are  saying.  "Well, 
let  us  just  hope  for  the  best.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  do,  so  we  will  go  along 
and  hope  that  it  will  work." 

We  cannot  cavalierly  dismiss  our 
reasoning  processes.  We  have  history 
to  study.  We  have  the  history  of  tax 
bills,  some  of  recent  enactment.  We 
know  what  has  worked  and  what  has 
not.  We  know  that  this  tax  bill,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  a  fraud,  as  I  charged 


the  last  two  so-called  tax  reduction 
and  tax  reform  bills.  Remember,  they 
were  titled,  in  1978  and  3  years  before, 
"the  great  tax  reduction  and  tax 
reform  bills."  They  were  neither. 

I  think  that  today  there  would  not 
be  such  an  outcry  to  reduce  taxes  if 
those  tax  bills  had  in  deed  and  in  fact 
reduced  our  taxes,  as  I  think  the  same 
thing  will  happen  here.  I  hope  not. 
But  reason  and  the  logical  conclusions 
from  the  facts  clearly  indicate  that, 
other  than  a  wish  and  a  prayer,  there 
is  nothing  in  these  tax  bills  to  anchor 
down  the  compliance  with  the  intend- 
ed purpose  of  the  tax  bills.  The  Presi- 
dent tells  us.  Mr.  Stockman  tells  us, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  us, 
all  of  the  Republicans  tell  us,  that  this 
tax  bill  is  predicated  on  the  so-called 
supply  side  of  things,  that  this  is  just 
a  refined  phrase  for  the  old  trickle- 
down  theory,  that  the  working  class, 
the  poorer  economic  class,  cannot  be 
smart  enough  to  know  how  to  invest 
their  money;  therefore,  if  the  wealthy 
are  all  right,  if  we  can  heap  upon 
them  multiplied  wealth,  why,  some- 
how that  will  trickle  down  to  us  less 
happier  citizens. 

This  is  the  hope  that  this  tax  bill  is 
predicated  on  because  they— the 
Kemp-Roth  people— talk  about  how 
the  savings  and  these  restorations  of 
income  by  way  of  tax  reductions  will 
be  invested  in  productive  lines.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  will 
insure  that.  If  this  is  the  way  they 
really  meant  it,  why  not  a  provision 
similar  to  those  that  the  Kennedy  tax 
cut  bill  in  1962— and  I  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  then— did  provide?  Obvi- 
ously because  it  would  not  have 
passed,  it  would  not  have  passed  ap- 
proval. 

So  we  have  here,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  hope,  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
hope,  that  these  $120  billion  worth  of 
tax  transfers  just  to  the  wealthiest 
and  the  most  affluent  classes  and  cor- 
porations in  our  society  somehow 
prayerfully  will  be  reinvested  in  pro- 
ductive enterprises  that  will  put 
people  to  work  and  Americans  on  the 
payroll  and  Americans  consuming  the 
goods  that  those  productive  efforts 
will  somehow,  hopefully,  be  engaged 
in. 

The  truth  is,  it  never  has  happened. 
I  doubt  that  it  ever  will.  Wealth  is 
power.  And  power,  as  Frederick  Doug- 
lass says,  yields  nothing  except  upon 
demand.  It  never  has  and  it  never  will. 
We  are  talking  about  the  most  power- 
ful elements  who  in  our  history  have 
not  winked  an  eye  to  sacrifice  the  na- 
tional interest  for  their  own  plutocrat- 
ic, selfish,  and  egregious  greed.  Our 
history  shows  it. 

So  that  in  the  absence  of  a  correla- 
tion in  the  tax  bill  between  the  savings 
and  the  kickbacks  and  investment 
mandatorily  dictated  into  productive 
lines.  I  predict  it  will  not  happen. 
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Well,  that  is  one  side  of  the  picture. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  this  Congress 
also  approved  Gramm-Latta  and  the 
so-called  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  deprived 
two  and  we  are  going  into  three  gen- 
erations of  Americans  of  this  priceless 
American  dream  of  property  owner- 
ship, a  home,  a  decent,  safe,  hygenic 
home,  for  any  American  family  that 
dreams  of  having  one,  this  was  the 
hope  and  the  prayer. 

Our  President  says  none  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  last  20  to  30  years  have 
worked.  This  Congress  sat  supinely  by. 
even  with  Members  on  its  roster  who 
had  a  big  hand  in  the  shaping  of  those 
programs  and  policies  and  let  this  big 
lie  get  afoot  and  abroad  in  the  land. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are 
that  the  programs  worked.  Democratic 
programs,  if  you  please.  Housing.  It 
was  Democratic  programs  that  housed 
Americans  over  40  years  through  wars, 
depressions,  sequela  to  wars  and  reces- 
sions. 

D  1500 

Forty  years  ago,  over  65  percent  of 
America  was  ill  housed  in  substandard 
housing.  After  40  years  of  Democratic 
control,  fought  every  inch  of  the  way 
by  the  Republicans,  like  social  securi- 
ty, America  was  housed,  despite  wars, 
despite  the  depressions. 

FHA,  for  example,  which  this  ad- 
ministration had  targeted  for  zeroing 
out  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
except  for  the  fact  that  some  of  us 
challenged  them  and  brought  Mr. 
Stockman  over  to  our  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  and  made  him  back  up. 
That  is  not  reported  in  the  press.  At 
least  not  generally  or  generously  as 
the  defenders  of  the  administration 
have.  But  it  is  a  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  programs  work.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  poverty  programs  reduce  pov- 
erty. We  reduced  the  level  of  poverty 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families. 
Those  are  facts. 

What  are  the  facts  today?  A  housing 
crisis  that  has  built  up.  The  adminis- 
tration admits  there  is  a  crisis.  What  is 
their  response  when  I  asked  Mr. 
Stockman,  Secretary  of  HUD  Pierce? 
They  said,  no  matter  what  the  crisis  is, 
no  matter  what  the  need  is,  it  must 
and  shall  wait  until  the  President's 
ERP  program,  that  is,  the  economic 
recovery  plan,  is  in  hand  and  working. 
Then  we  will  see. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  going  to 
appoint  a  national  study  commission. 
Well,  that  is  what  Herbert  Hoover  did 
in  1932.  But  at  least  it  is  not  a  throw- 
back to  Calvin  Coolidge  which  Dave 
Stockman  and  the  President  himself 
say  they  admire. 

Why,  the  President  has  taken  down 
the  portrait  of  Harry  Truman  from 
the  White  House  and  substituted 
therefor  Calvin  Coolidge.  And  he  said 
Calvin  Coolidge  is  one  of  those  he  ad- 
mires. Why,  he  cut  taxes,  too.  in  1928. 


Mr.  Stockman  says,  that  he  admires 
Coolidge,  too,  and  that  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  address  itself  to  any  of  these 
problems.  He  said  that  nationwide  on 
TV.  At  least  Herbert  Hoover  recog- 
nized the  responsibility,  because  he 
appointed  commissions  to  study 
wherein  that  responsibility  would  be. 
Calvin  Coolidge  never  did.  He  was  a 
total  believer  in  absolutely  no  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  Government. 

Let  it  be  subject  in  frozen  difference 
as  President  Roosevelt  once  described 
it.  This  is  what  we  are  coming  back  to. 
It  is  awesome  in  its  implications.  All  of 
the  indications  in  our  Banking  Com- 
mittee, we  have  this  discrepancy, 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
assistant  comes  in  and  says  there  is  no 
crisis  among  the  savings  institutions 
and  if  a  few  savings  and  loans  go 
under,  it  is  too  bad.  We  should  not  do 
anything.  Let  them  go. 

But  then  here  comes  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Reagan  appointee,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  body,  over 
the  savings  and  loans,  and  he  says: 

Oh.  wait  a  while.  There  is  a  crisis,  at  least 
33  percent  of  these  institutions  are  under 
the  shadow  and  unless  you  all  do  some- 
thing, something  dire  is  going  to  happen 
and  It  will  tye  your  fault. 

Now,  I  hope  I  point  out  by  this  that 
my  criticism  is  bipartisan  because  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee to  call  back  these  individuals. 
They  both  cannot  be  right.  We  have  a 
responsibility.  We  have  a  responsibil- 
ity of  national  policymaking  with  re- 
spect to  these  financial  institutions, 
because  they  have  everything  to  do 
with  what,  with  housing,  and  housing 
and  construction  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  prosperity  or  lack  of  it  of  this 
country.  It  is  inexorably  tied  in. 

Will  our  Democratic  leaders  do  it?  I 
do  not  know. 

On  the  tax  bill,  what  happened? 
What  were  the  alternatives?  I  have 
said  all  along,  because  I  am  and  up  to 
now  have  been  a  Democrat.  That  is 
the  only  time  the  Democrats  are  in 
trouble  and  lose  is  when  they  do  and 
adopt  the  same  things  that  the  Repub- 
licans do,  and  one  of  the  favorite  Re- 
publican cries  through  the  years  has 
been,  'Me.  too,"  but  not  as  much.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Democrats  are 
doing  and  this  is  why  they  are  losing. 

I  would  not  have  voted  for  the  ver- 
sions of  the  tax  bills  presented  to  this 
House  at  this  time,  either  the  adminis- 
tration's or  those  proposed  otherwise, 
because  I  believe,  and  I  hope  I  am 
wrong,  that  time  will  show  us  how  del- 
eterious and  counterproductive  they 
are  to  the  greatest  interest  of  the 
greatest  number  and  future  economic 
well-being  of  this  Nation. 

In  fact,  not  so  the  future,  just  the 
immediate  future.  There  are  many 
things  that  are  descending  upon  us. 
some  of  which  we  can  have  an  impact 


on,  some  of  which  we  cannot.  At  least 
up  to  now. 

We  have  not  devised  means,  strate- 
gy, or  purpose,  in  controlling  some  of 
the  international  forces  that  impinge 
on  us,  such  as  the  oil  or  energy  situa- 
tion, which  again  is  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors, like  our  building  and  construc- 
tion economy. 

They  are  absolutely  inexorably 
linked.  One  cannot  go  well  without  the 
other.  And  we  cannot  have  prosperity 
and  well  being  and  economic  recovery 
in  this  country  if  our  construction  in- 
dustry is  sunk  in  depression  and  unem- 
ployment, as  it  is.  and  our  business- 
men are  going  out  of  business,  because 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  making 
this  massive  transfer  of  funds,  we  have 
a  Government  that  says  that  it  is 
wrong  for  labor  to  be  asking  for  wage 
increases,  but  there  is  nothing  wrong 
to  have  the  giants,  the  giant  corporate 
interests,  the  multibillion  dollar  suck- 
ing up  over  $50  million  of  banking  re- 
.sources.  That  ought  to  be  available  to 
the  people,  that  ought  to  be  available 
to  fire  the  engines  of  industry  and  the 
mechanisms  of  business,  especially 
small  business. 

It  is  all  right  for  them  to  suck  up  for 
what  purpose,  to  gobble  each  other  up 
in  gigantic  struggles,  cannibalistic-like 
in  eating  up  and  gobbling  the  lesser 
fortunate  giants.  This  is  where  the 
money  is  going.  This  is  where  the 
bank  credit  is  going  and  our  money 
managers  and  our  administration  say 
it  is  none  of  their  concern.  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  But  at  the  same  time 
that  all  of  this  money  and  bank  credit 
is  available  to  these  giants,  at  low  in- 
terest charges,  a  poor  merchant  on  the 
street  in  any  industry  in  America,  who 
wants  to  have  a  line  of  credit  to  have 
his  inventory,  to  stay  in  business,  must 
pay  loan  shark  interest  rates  to  get 
that  line  of  credit. 

The  bankruptcy  rate  has  mush- 
roomed just  in  this  last  quarter  of  this 
year.  And  if  the  fate  of  small  business 
is  here  and  this  House  today  acted  no 
different,  if  the  administration  is 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  these 
small  businessmen,  the  average  family, 
and  the  average  family  is  what  got 
lost. 

I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day 
where  we  in  the  Congress  were  talking 
about  the  average  family  with  $50,000 
income.  I  just  never  thought  I  would 
hear  that  day  and  see  that  day  and  yet 
this  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  Is  it 
because  we  in  the  Congress  average 
more  than  that?  Have  we  forgotten 
where  we  come  from?  Have  we  lost 
touch  with  our  overwhelming  pre- 
dominant majority  of  the  American 
people? 

I  know  in  my  district,  50,000.  $50,000 
is  Rockefeller  like  in  my  district. 
Maybe  it  is  because  I  have  pockets  of 
poverty  even  now.  But  I  want  to  say  at 
least  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
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Government  is  not  here  and  its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  sever  any  one  category, 
whether  it  is  business,  or  whether  it  is 
the  banlcers,  or  whether  it  is  us— it  is 
here  to  look  out  after  the  greatest  in- 
terest of  the  greatest  number,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  with  the  approval  of 
this  tax  bill,  in  conjoinder  with  the 
other  budgetary  and  fiscal  actions  this 
Congress  has  taken,  we  have  doomed 
the  economic  freedom  of  this  average 
American. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  like  to  com 
mend  the  gentleman  on  his  discourse 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  advise  him  that  our  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  asked  the 
CBO  to  determine  how  much  more 
this  tax  bill  costs  as  a  result  of  the  bid- 
ding war  that  the  gentleman  referred 
to  in  his  remarks. 

His  answer  to  me  by  telephone  was 
that  it  costs  us  $142  billion  additional. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  me  that  very  valuable 
piece  of  information.  I  did  not  know 
the  exact  amount.  I  did  know  the  tax- 
payers are  funding  it.  This  is  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  at.  The  ludicrous  sit- 
uation where  a  President  and  his  sup- 
porters tell  us  that  it  is  inflationary  to 
have  a  minimum  social  security,  $122 
for  a  handful.  It  is  inflationary. 

But  it  is  not  inflationary  to  provide 
$5  billion  for  the  international  bank- 
ing institutions  so  that  they  could 
make  that  recourse  available  to  the 
giants  like  Chase  Manhattan,  First 
City  National,  that  have  sunk  $47  bil- 
lion into  less  happier  lands  and  coun- 
tries and  who  cannot  pay  their  loans 
back  unless  they  get  that  IMF  $5  bil- 
lion from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  just  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  the 
David  Rockefellers  blame  inflation  on 
the  food  stamp  beneficiaries,  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries,  when  they  are  the 
biggest  tax  boondogglers,  tax  dodgers, 
tax  eaters,  tax  consumers  which  we 
have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  also,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
in  listening  to  the  gentleman,  I  think 
there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  making  under  $50,000.  espe- 
cially those  making  under  $25,000, 
who.  come  October,  when  they  get 
their  first  paycheck  from  this  new  tax 
cut,  they  are  going  to  be  very  disap- 
pointed when  that  tax  cut  in  that  pay- 
check is  only  going  to  be  50  cents  more 
a  week  or  $1  or  $2  a  week. 

I,  too,  have  about  80  percent  of  the 
people  in  my  district  on  an  average 
who  probably  will  get  maybe  $2  a  week 


at  the  most  from  the  big  tax  cut.  It  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, over  $700  billion.  And  while  those 
people  are  getting  $1.  $2.  $3  a  week, 
the  oil  companies,  the  oil  producers, 
the  special  interest  people,  they  will 
be  getting  a  lot  of  money. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  I  think  in  due  time,  the 
American  public,  the  American 
middle-income,  low-income  people,  are 
going  to  wise  up  and  wake  up  to  the 
new  economic  program  and  decide  it 
really  was  not  for  them  but  it  was  for 
the  wealthy  people. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  I  conclude  by 
saying  with  a  great  deal  of  foreboding 
that  I  hope  it  does  not  become  neces- 
sary for  this  country  to  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way  the  experience  of  other 
lands  that  have  followed  these  tactics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  deplore  the 
things  that  are  happening  now  most 
of  all  because  they  are  avoidable.  How- 
ever, as  I  see  it.  some  means  must  be 
found  to  reverse,  and  soon,  this  proc- 
ess of  stratification,  crystallization  of 
our  classes. 

Where  we  are  going  may  produce  a 
lumpen  proletariat  European-like;  for- 
tunately, we  never  reach  the  point  of 
Asian-like. 


INNOVATIVE  LEGISLATION  IN  FI- 
NANCING FEDERALLY  BACKED 
WATER  PROJECTS 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  bill  which  is  an 
innovative  idea  in  financing  federally 
backed  water  projects  across  the  coun- 
try: financing  by  private  money  from 
the  tax-exempt  bond  market.  This 
method  should  reduce  the  cost  of 
water  projects  to  the  U.S.  Government 
and  result  in  the  completion  of  water 
projects  more  expeditiously. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  July  30.  due  to  a  previous 
commitment  in  my  district.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  when  the  House 
passed  H.R.  4121.  Treasury  and  Postal 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1982,  on  a 
vote  of  323  to  94.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  final  pas- 
sage and  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  182.  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  pay  for  Federal  employee 
health  benefits  which  would  pay  for 
abortion.  Also.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  183.  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
affirmative  action  programs;  and  on 
rollcall  No.  184,  an  amendment  to  cut 
$13.6  million  from  the  Savings  Bond 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING BUST  OR  STATUE 
OF  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR., 
TO  BE  PLACED  IN  CAPITOL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97- 
217)  on  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  153)  authorizing  a  bust  or 
statue  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  to 
be  placed  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and 
order  to  be  printed. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  NEW 
AMBASSADOR  FROM  ITALY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  his 
Excellency,  Rinaldo  Petrignani,  the 
new  Ambassador  from  Italy,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  President  on 
July  10,  and  I  welcome  him  and 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  him  for  a 
most  successful  mission  in  the  United 
States. 

Italy  is  a  strong  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  a  vital  and  pivotal 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization— the  NATO  Alliance— in 
opposition  to  Communist  aggression. 
Our  peoples  have  longstanding  ties  of 
affection,  ethnicity,  and  culture,  and  I 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Ambassador  Petrignani's  remarks 
on  July  10  addressed  to  our  country's 
Italo-American  community  and  to  Ital- 
ians residing  in  the  United  States. 

An  unofficial  translation  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  follow: 

After  presenting  my  credentials  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  I  want  to  begin  my  official 
service  in  the  U.S.A.  greeting  heartily  both 
American  citizens  of  Italian  descent  and  the 
many  Italians  who  live  in  the  U.S.A. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  (and  I  am  very  con- 
scious of  it)  to  represent  Italy  in  this  great 
country  that  I  know  and  admire  because  of 
my  previous  appointments  here  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  great  personal  satisfaction  for 
me  to  come  bacic  and  see  again  old  friends 
and  familiar  faces.  Most  of  all  to  visit  again 
the  U.S.A.,  this  country  so  generous,  full  of 
human  resources,  energy,  and  faith  in  the 
future.  A  country  which  is  in  its  ideals,  af- 
fections, and  politics  so  very  close  to  Italy. 

I  always  felt  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween  Italy  and  the  U.S.A.  is  based  on  a 
long  and  deep  friendship.  Mutual  ideals  fos- 
tered the  development  of  our  two  countries 
as  modern  states.  Both  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  Italian  Risorgimemto  were 
inspired  by  a  similar  thought:  the  independ- 
ence of  a  nation  as  a  means  and  guarantee 
for  individual  freedom. 

A  western  vision  has  directed  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  as  well  as  the  present  politics 
of  Italy.  In  this  the  Italy  of  De  Gasperi. 
Einaudi,  Sforza,  joins  the  Italy  of  Mazzlni. 
Cavour,  Garibaldi;  and  in  this,  Italy  is  still 
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nowadays  as  in  the  past  finding  in  the 
U.S.A.— the  anchor  of  the  political  ideals  of 
the  entire  western  world— a  source  of  inspi- 
ration and  a  vital  referral  point. 

Yesterday,  as  today,  American  power  and 
idealism— the  power  serving  the  ideali-sm— 
are  a  .source  of  encouragement  and  a  guar- 
antee for  all  free  men  wherever  they  may  be 
in  the  world. 

America's  many  citizens  of  Italian  descent 
form  a  particularly  strong  tie  between  Italy 
and  the  U.S.A.  with  the  traditions,  the  cul- 
ture and  the  creativity  that  your  fathers 
and  you  all  have  brought  to  this  country.  In 
contributing  through  your  work  to  the  for- 
mation and  the  progress  of  this  great  nation 
you  have  participated  in  a  majestic  histori- 
cal realization.  We.  in  Italy,  are  proud  that 
through  your  participation  our  country 
could  be  indirectly  present  in  the  develop- 
ment of  America.  In  performing  your  role 
you  have  not  indeed  forgotten  that  finding 
here  a  new  generous  and  great  home  should 
not  make  you  forget  your  origins  nor  your 
pride  in  being  from  a  country  which  con- 
tributed immensely  and  uniquely  to  modern 
civilization. 

Many  things  show  your  attachment  to 
Italy.  I  would  like  now  to  recall  with  emo- 
tion and  gratitude  the  latest  and  generous 
solidarity  actions  so  many  of  you  took  in 
support  and  help  of  the  victims  of  the 
earthquake  which  devastated  a  large  part  of 
southern  Italy— these  are  very  appreciated 
actions.  With  the  passing  of  generations 
your  relationship  with  Italy  becomes  more 
and  more  a  part  of  the  reality  of  the  U.S.A., 
and  Italy  is  glad  that  this  part  of  America 
that  you  represent  is  trying  to  rediscover 
and  know  the  old  country. 

Italy  that  you  recall  and  love  occupies 
now  an  important  place  in  the  western  polit- 
ical structures.  Friendship  and  close  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.A..  both  bilaterally  and 
within  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  are  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  Italian  foreign  policy.  The 
broad  agreement  existing  among  the  politi- 
cal forces  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people.  The  continuity  of 
the  Italian  foreign  policy  has  been  based  for 
more  than  30  years  on  this  friendship  and 
cooperation.  Its  attachment  to  the  demo- 
cratic system,  its  desire  for  civil  progress, 
the  continuity  of  its  foreign  policy  make 
Italy  stable  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and 
the  problems  that  it  has  to  face. 

At  other  times  in  the  past  Italy  proved  its 
extraordinary  power  of  recovery.  The  vitali- 
ty of  its  industry,  the  hard  work  of  its  work- 
ing classes  are  the  best  guarantee  that  rely- 
ing on  Italy's  friendship  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

In  working— according  to  our  personal  re- 
sponsibilities—for strengthening  the  friend- 
ship between  Italy  and  the  U.S.A.,  we  have 
to  remember  that  we  are  not  only  serving 
the  interests  of  our  two  countries  but  we  are 
also  fostering  and  str^gthening  good  and 
peaceful  relationships  among  all  people  who 
believe  in  the  values  of  democracy 

Finally,  I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  wish  you  all  prosperity  and  success; 
and  I  hope  that  the  continuation  and  broad- 
ening of  the  dialogue  with  all  Italian  Ameri- 
can communities  will  improve  more  and 
more  the  relationships  between  Italy  and 
the  U.S.A.  and  will  contribute  to  stressing 
your  constructive  support  to  the  peace  and 
the  progress  of  this  great  country,  friend  of 
Italy.* 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Irvine  H.  Sprague,  who  held  top  staff 
positions  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  number  of  years,  is  resign- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC].  At 
the  request  of  the  White  House.  Irv 
will,  however,  serve  out  the  remainder 
of  his  6-year  term  on  the  FDIC  Board 
which  expires  in  1985. 

Irv  has  a  long  record  of  service  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Nation.  He  was 
executive  director  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Steering  and  Policy  Committee 
under  Speaker  O'Neill  and  held  other 
key  House  positiqns.  was  Special  As- 
sistant to  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  deputy  director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Finance  under  Gov. 
Pat  Brown. 

As  Chairman  of  the  FDIC.  Irv  per- 
formed in  the  same  outstanding  fash- 
ion as  he  did  in  the  House. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Irv  at  the  FDIC.  and  I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  feel 
the  same  way.  Irv  is  a  good  friend.  He 
is  knowledgeable  and  astute.  He  has 
been  a  good  witness  at  our  hearings, 
and  he  has  always  been  very  forth- 
coming and  helpful  to  the  committee. 

I  know  that  Irv's  many  friends  in 
the  House  want  to  wish  him  well  as  he 
embarks  on  his  new  role  at  FDIC. 
President  Reagan  sent  Irv  a  personal 
letter  commending  him  for  imple- 
menting "wide-ranging  and  innovative 
programs  for  efficiency  and  economy". 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  President's 
letter  to  Chairman  Sprague  and  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  in  the  FDIC 
news  listing  some  of  the  achievements 
of  Chairman  Sprague  at  the  FDIC. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  July  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Irvine  H.  Sprague, 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Federal 
Deposit   Insurance  Corporation,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sprague:  As  you  step  down  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor[>oration,   I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  service  to  the  Nation 
in  that  capacity. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation  has  implemented 
wide-ranging  and  innovative  programs  for 
efficiency  and  economy.  During  the  years 
ahead,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to 
look  back  with  pride  on  your  accomplish- 
ments. 


-  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  during  the  remainder  of  your  term 
as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
.Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Excerpts  from  August  1981  FDIC  News 
Listing  Initiatives  Undertaken  During 
Chairman  Sprague's  30-Month  Tenure 

1.  A  pay  schedule  that  rewards  division 
heads,  and  regional  directors  at  a  scale 
above  those  they  supervise,  but  below  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

2.  Purchase  of  a  building  adjoining  the 
Washington  headquarters  to  consolidate  op- 
erations and  save  substantial  rental  costs. 

3.  A  rotation  policy  among  top  officers  of 
Division  of  Bank  Supervision  to  provide  for 
career  development  and  to  insure  that  no 
officer  regulates  the  same  bankers  for  too 
long  a  period. 

4.  A  policy  of  negotiating  settlemenU  for 
long-standing  lawsuits  with  a  resultant 
saving  of  millions  in  legal  fees. 

5.  Instructions  to  deal  fairly  but  firmly  as 
we  enter  the  era  of  unions  in  government, 
always  keeping  in  mind  how  best  to  handle 
each  situation  in  an  equitable  manner. 

6.  Persistent  instructions  to  divisions  to 
hire  and  to  identify  for  promotion  highly 
qualified  minorities,  women,  and  the  handi- 
capped to  position  them  for  eventual  pro- 
motion to  the  top  jobs  in  the  Corporation. 

7.  A  policy  of  greatly  increased  use  of 
monetary  awards  to  recognize  and  reward 
outstanding  service. 

8.  A  creative  and  imaginative  package  to 
save  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank,  then  20th 
largest  in  the  nation. 

9.  Creation  of  a  thrift  industry  task  force 
to  monitor  closely  and  analyze  all  possible 
approaches  to  the  thrift  problem. 

10.  A  new  program  providing  substantial 
Corporation  assistance  to  those  who  relo- 
cate at  Corporation  request. 

11.  Creation  of  a  Regulation  Task  Force  to 
examine  all  FDIC  regulations,  eliminate 
those  not  necessary  and  simplify  the  others. 

12.  A  program  of  banker  seminars  to  ex- 
plain to  the  industry  how  best  to  comply 
with  the  many  consumer  laws. 

13.  A  liberalization  of  bank  examiner  bor- 
rowing capabilities,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  use  of  credit  cards. 

14.  Substantial  simplification  of  all  appli- 
cation forms  and  a  speeded- up  processing 
procedure. 

15.  A  reorganized  Division  of  Bank  Super- 
vision to  better  equip  it  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  the  80's. 

16.  A  consumer  outreach  program,  includ- 
ing publication  of  FDIC  pamphlets  in  both 
Spanish  and  English. 

17.  Regularly  scheduled  Board  meetings 
each  Monday  so  everyone  in  the  Corpora- 
tion could  plan  a  steady  and  even  work  flow. 

18.  A  start  on  realinement  in  the  regions 
by  ordering  the  Richmond  Regional  Office 
closed  in  1982. 

19.  Approval  of  a  plan  to  install  an  em- 
ployee health  and  exercise  room  in  the 
newly  acquired  Washington  office  building. 

20.  A  program  to  encourage  young  artists 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  6th  Floor 
decor  by  a  continuing  series  of  art  exhib- 
its.* 


THE  UDALL-OBEY-REUSS 
BALANCED  BUDGET  TAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit- 
ted the  Udall-Obey-Reuss  substitute 
tax  package  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week,  and  because  of 
the  very  hectic  nature  of  that  day,  did 
not  have  time  to  insert  all  of  my  re- 
marks into  the  Record.  While  my  plan 
was  defeated,  there  continues  to  be  in- 
terest in  the  package  that  Mr.  Obey 
and  Mr.  Reuss  and  I  put  together.  In 
light  of  the  outcome  on  the  tax-cut 
vote,  I  wanted  to  insert  this  edited  ver- 
sion of  my  remarks  today.  Some  144 
Members  of  the  House  voted  for  the 
Udall-Obey-Reuss  plan.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  this  full 
record  of  my  comments  with  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  with  my  constitu- 
ents in  southern  Arizona. 

Let  me  take  you  back  4  years,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  two  points: 

First,  in  March  of  1977,  we  had  a 
new  President  in  town.  We  all  said 
give  the  new  guy  a  chance,  and  he 
went  on  television  to  tell  us  he  had  a 
comprehensive  energy  program  to  deal 
with  the  country's  priority  problem. 
He  sent  the  plan  to  the  Congress  and 
said,  could  we  please  vote  yes  or  no,  up 
or  down,  as  soon  as  possible,  surely  in 
the  next  few  months,  and  send  it  back 
to  the  White  House  by  the  August 
recess. 

But  there  was  no  bill— not  in  August 
1977,  not  even  in  August  1978.  The  bill 
that  was  finally  approved  in  October 
1978  was  pretty  badly  mangled  at  that. 

Now  let  us  move  to  1981.  We  have 
another  new  President  in  town,  and 
most  Americans  have  been  saying  let 
us  give  him  a  chance.  By  April,  he 
comes  before  the  Congress  to  tell  us 
that  our  economy  and  our  energy 
policy  are  both  in  a  mess,  and  here's 
his  huge  and  difficult  and  complicated 
program  to  clean  it  up.  Could  we 
please  act  quickly,  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  some  answers, 
preferably  before  the  August  recess? 

Well,  we  have  heard  about  our 
Democratic  leadership  stalling  or  fail- 
ing to  move  quickly.  It  is  a  bum  rap. 
We  have  worked  hard  and  we  have 
dealt  with  budget  cuts  of  historic  size. 

Now  we  have  given  a  President  a 
program  based  on  dangerous,  far- 
reaching,  unprecedented  economic  as- 
sumptions—not in  18  months,  as  was 
our  response  to  F»resident  Carter,  but 
in  16  weeks. 

I  have  watched  with  increasing 
dismay  these  last  few  weeks  as  the 
leadership  on  the  Republican  side  ral- 
lied around  the  President  almost 
unanimously  without  asking  the  kind 
of  tough  questions  about  his  policy 
that  were  asked— no,  demanded— of 
President  Carter's.  And  some  of  my 
Democratic  friends,  many  of  them, 
played  a  new  round  of  a  tired  old  game 
called,  "my  tax  cut  is  bigger  than  your 
tax  cut."  Any  number  can  play,  but 
this  year  the  stakes  were  extraordinar- 


ily high  and  our  country's  whole  eco- 
nomic foundation  is  at  stake. 

Again,  let  me  return  to  1977.  because 
there  is  another  parallel  there  to  what 
we  face  in  1981: 

Back  in  1977.  when  Jimmy  Carter 
and  his  new  team  came  to  town,  they 
told  us  that  they  had  promised  during 
the  campaign  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  that  this  pledge  would  be 
kept.  But  they  had  just  looked  at  the 
new  numbers  and  they  said.  well,  hold 
on.  We  simply  cannot  do  it  after  all  in 
1977  or  1978  and  actually.  1979  did  not 
look  promising.  But  they  would  guar- 
antee that  by  1980— a  new  election 
year— a  balanced  budget  would  be  a  re- 
ality. As  it  worked  out.  we  had  a  $60 
billion  deficit. 

Now,  here  we  are  in  1981.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  team,  with  David  Stock- 
man in  charge,  tell  us  that  they  prom- 
ised to  balance  the  budget  and  it's  a 
pledge  that  will  be  kept.  But  they  just 
looked  at  the  new  figures  and  they 
cannot  do  it  in  1981  or  1982  and  1983 
does  not  look  all  that  great.  But  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  balanced  by 
1984— which  happens  to  be  a  new  elec- 
tion year.  Now  they  have  even  backed 
away  from  that,  saying  1984  does  not 
look  so  hot  either.  Maybe  1985. 

We  cannot  wait  that  long. 

I  sense  a  real  and  dangerous  skepti- 
cism in  America  today.  People  really 
question  whether  the  Congress  is 
doing  anything,  or  can  do  anything 
about  the  economic  mess  we  are  in.  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  serious 
about  helping  turn  this  country 
around. 

I  believe  that  nothing  would  do 
more  to  return  confidence  to  our 
people  and  our  financial  and  invest- 
ment institutions  than  a  balanced 
budget  now. 

I  am  not  alone  in  that  belief.  The 
noted  Wall  Street  economist.  Henry 
Kaufman,  has  declared,  "To  fight  in- 
flation head  on,  the  need  is  for  the 
Government  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  1982.  This  would  chop 
inflationary  expectations  and,  of  equal 
importance,  would  reduce  the  role  of 
the  Government  as  a  powerful  de- 
mander  of  credit,  thereby  freeing  sav- 
ings to  finance  the  private  sector." 

Our  substitute  was  the  only  bill  in 
the  House  or  Senate  which  could  have 
achieved  that  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget,  and  it  would  have  done  it 
without  mirrors  or  rash  assumptions. 
And  it  did  not  touch  the  national  de- 
fense appropriations  we  have  already 
approved. 

Our  bill  did  not  try  to  outpromise 
the  GOP.  We  were  not  competing  to 
see  who  could  give  the  most  to  the  oil 
companies  or  to  investors  who  straddle 
the  commodities  market.  We  did  not 
seek  to  engage  in  a  "bidding  war." 

What  our  bill  sought  to  do  was  this: 

First,  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
and  to  begin  the  process  now.  This 
year,    the    Reagan   administration    is 


budgeting  $106  billion  for  interest  on 
the  national  debt— the  third  highest 
item  in  the  budget.  The  1982  budget, 
depending  on  whose  figures  you  use, 
will  have  a  deficit  in  the  $50  billion  to 
$60  billion  range.  We  need  to  take 
Government  out  of  the  business  of 
outbidding  businesses  and  individuals 
in  the  financial  markets.  In  this  way. 
we  can  free  the  capital  that  our  coun- 
try so  desperately  needs  for  productive 
enterprises.  Our  measure  sought  to 
drastically  reduce  outlays  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  Mr.  Kaufman 
agrees  here  as  well.  In  Business  Week 
of  July  13,  1981,  he  said.  "If  the 
(Reagan)  tax  cut  is  in  place  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  we  face  a  new  significant  in- 
crease in  interest  rates." 

Second,  our  proposal  sought  to  raise 
$6  billion  through  tax  reforms  includ- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  and  of  commodity  tax  strad- 
dles. The  revenue  loss  would  have 
amounted  to  $13  billion  in  fiscal  1982, 
but  the  estimated  budget  surplus  for 
the  year  would  have  been  $2  billion, 
and  $20  billion  by  fiscal  1983. 

Third,  the  same  tax  reforms  would 
have  provided  the  money  to  give 
Americans  an  honest  tax  break, 
phased  in  during  1982.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  tax  break  financed  with 
borrowed  money,  which  was  part  of 
the  administrative  plan  that  the 
House  approved.  Under  the  plan  that 
is  becoming  law.  taxpayers  making 
$15,000  a  year  or  less,  or  41  percent  of 
the  total  tax  filers,  will  get  8.5  percent 
of  the  1982  tax  cut.  But  people  making 
$50,000  or  more  a  year,  or  5.6  percent 
of  the  population,  will  get  35.1  percent 
of  the  1982  tax  cut.  Who  are  we  help- 
ing? 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  and 
relate  to  you  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  Dave  Stockman  and  a 
taxpayer.  It  reinforces  some  points  I 
have  tried  to  make. 

Dave  Stockman  walks  out  of  the 
White  House  and  bumps  into  a  man 
on  the  street,  who  makes  $15,000  a 
year,  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
The  man  introduces  himself  and  rec- 
ognizes Stockman. 

"How  are  things  going?"  asks  the 
man. 

"Not  bad,"  replies  Stockman.  "I  have 
good  news  for  you." 

"What?" 

"A  tax  cut."  Stockman  answers. 

"Terrific,"  says  the  man.  "How 
much  will  a  guy  in  my  bracket  get?" 

"You'll  get  about  $150,"  says  Stock- 
man. 

"Yeah?"  answers  the  man.  "Well, 
that'll  get  me  through  a  $40  pair  of 
Jordache  jeans  for  my  teenage  daugh- 
ter, a  $15  pair  of  tennis  shoes  for  my 
boy,  maybe  a  $30  night  out  for  my 
wife  and  I.  I  can  buy  two  tanks  of  gas 
for  $30  and  have  $35  left  over  for  the 
supermarket.  Not  terrific,  but  better 
than  nothing.  Frankly,  Mr.  Stockman, 
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the  thing  that  really  pleases  me  is 
that  you  guys  apparently  have  bal- 
anced the  budget  after  all  these  years 
and  you've  got  money  left  over  to  cut 
our  taxes." 

"Well,  I  have  to  be  honest,"  says 
Stockman.  "We  haven't  balanced  the 
budget.  Instead,  the  deficit  has  gone 
up.  from  $40  billion  to  around  $60  bil- 
lion. And  if  our  program  works  the 
way  this  Mr.  Laffer  out  in  California 
says,  and  if  our  best  case  assumptions 
carry,  we  are  going  to  have  another 
$128  billion  in  deficits  before  1984. " 

"Hey.  really?"  says  the  man.  "Then 
where  will  we  get  the  money  for  me 
and  other  Americans  to  have  a  tax 
cut?" 

Stockman  says.  "We'll  borrow  it. 
When  I  was  a  Congressman.  I  used  to 
call  that  'printing  money.'  or  'monetiz- 
ing the  debt.'  " 

"But  isn't  interest  a  big  item  in  the 
Federal  budget  this  year?"  asks  the 
taxpayer.  "I  heard  it's  something  like 
$80  billion." 

"Well,  yes,  that's  right.  And  we'll 
have  to  have  some  more  interest  pay- 
ments, even  larger  ones,  next  year,  if 
we  have  that  additional  $60  billion 
deficit  I  mentioned.  In  fact,  we've  al- 
ready budgeted  $106  billion  just  to  pay 
interest  next  year." 

"Won't  all  of  that  cut  down  the 
money  supply  that  we  need  for  capital 
investment  in  homes  and  buildings 
and  all  the  rest?"  said  the  man. 

"I  suppose,"  says  Stockman.  "But 
Dr.  Laffer  and  Jack  Kemp  say  we've 
got  to  try  this  for  3  years  first." 

"I've  got  to  leave,  Mr.  Stockman," 
says  the  taxpayer.  "But  it  seems  to  me 
we'd  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  passed  up 
a  tax  cut  this  year  and  got  inflation 
under  control  and  interest  rates  low- 
ered and  moved  quickly  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget— and  then  talk  about  tax 
cuts." 

End  of  story. 

Except  that  I  want  to  add  that  a 
CBS-New  York  Times  poll  of  Febru- 
ary, supported  by  other  polls  in  more 
recent  weeks,  showed  that  by  a  margin 
of  70  to  23  percent,  people  would 
rather  have  a  balanced  budget  before 
a  tax  cut. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  into  debt  and 
drive  up  the  cost  of  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  by  having  tax  cuts,  at  least 
we  ought  to  put  that  money,  almost 
all  of  it  we  allocated,  into  getting  pro- 
ductive assets  built  and  installed  and 
giving  people  jobs  and  creating  long- 
term  economic  activity. 

Instead,  what  we  have  adopted  as 
public  policy,  on  which  all  our  hopes 
rest,  is  that  not  only  is  there  a  free 
lunch,  but  we  will  give  you  a  bonus  for 
eating  it. 

It  is  a  little  like  going  to  see  a 
doctor.  Dr.  Reagan  says  we  have  diag- 
nosed your  condition  and  run  all  the 
tests.  We  find  that  you  have  a  strange 
combination  of  symptoms.  Some  of 
our  tests  show  that  you  suffer  from  se- 


rious high-blood  pressure,  and  other 
tests  show  that  you  suffer  from  seri- 
ous low-blood  pressure.  What  we  are 
going  to  do  is  give  you  two  kinds  of 
medicine,  a  pill  for  low-blood  pressure 
for  the  right  side  of  your  mouth,  and  a 
pill  for  high-blood  pressure  for  the 
left  side  of  your  mouth.  Swallow  both 
of  them  fast,  and  you  will  be  well  by 
the  next  election. 

It  will  not  work.  George  Bush  was 
right  when  he  called  it  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics." 

In  heated  debate,  there  are  often 
key  facts  in  dispute.  Let  me  give  you 
one  which  is  not  disputed:  for  all  the 
talk  by  Candidate  Reagan  about  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  all  the  talk  by 
President  Reagan  about  balanced 
budgets,  the  administration  holds  no 
hope  for  a  balanced  budget  until 
1984— or  maybe  1985. 

According  to  the  administration's 
own  optimistic  figures  and  accepting 
all  their  assumptions,  we  are  promised 
at  best— I  emphasize,  at  best— we  are 
promised  another  $128  billion  in  new 
budget  deficits  over  the  next  3  years. 
The  numbers  are  stunning. 

Computer  folks  have  an  old  saying, 
"garbage  in,  garbage  out."  What  they 
mean  is  that  if  you  give  your  program- 
er  bad  information,  the  computer  will 
give  you  bad  results. 

Let  me  touch  on  three  of  the  major 
assumptions  we  are  offered  as  a  guar- 
antee that  this  untested  program  is 
somehow  going  to  work: 

A  tax-cut  multiplier  of  5,  as  against 
previous  history  in  our  Nation  and 
others,  of  2  being  the  best  result  you 
can  expect.  But  the  assumption  in  the 
Reagan-Kemp-Stockman  plan  is  5— a 
multiplier  of  5— which  has  never  hap- 
pened anywhere  in  the  free  world  as 
far  as  I  know.  Even  Rudy  Penner  of 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
noted,  "There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  Kemp-Roth  cut  has  2,  3,  or  4 
times  the  power  of  any  other  tax  cut 
we  have  tried." 

The  White  House  assumption  that 
interest  rates  will  drop  to  9  percent  by 
the  end  of  1982.  Check  with  your 
banker  and  ask  him  if  he  believes  that. 

Inflation  will  be  running  at  6.2  per- 
cent by  Christmas,  1982,  and  will  drop 
even  lower  after  that. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  a  politi- 
cian who  visited  a  small  town,  gath- 
ered voters  in  the  town  square  and  let 
fly  with  a  long  speech  that  detailed 
his  program.  When  he  finished,  he 
paused,  then  declared.  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen  *  *  •  them's  my  views  *  *  * 
and  if  you  don't  like  'em  *  *  •  then  I'll 
change  'em!" 

If  the  standard  economic  assump- 
tions do  not  give  the  right  numbers. 
Dave  Stockman  simply  changes  the  as- 
sumptions. But  they  are  phony,  they 
are  wrong,  and  they  will  not  prove  out. 
You  cannot  even  find  people  on  Wall 
Street  who  believe  that  a  magic  eco- 


nomic elixir  has  been  discovered.  Who 
says?  Some  samples: 

Irving  Shapiro,  chairman  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co..  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  March  9.  1981:  "All  we've  got  to  rely 
on  is  an  economic  theory.  No  business- 
man can  run  his  company  on  an  un- 
tried business  theory  and  neither  can 
a  government." 

Sam  Nakagama.  chief  economist  for 
the  investment  firm  of  Kidder  Pea- 
body,  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
February  11.  1981:  "When  a  Republi- 
can Treasury  Secretary  calls  for  tax 
cuts  to  be  enacted  before  expenditure 
cuts  and  amid  double  digit  inflation 
and  a  rearmament  program,  it  is  an  in- 
vitation to  financial  disaster. " 

And.  from  the  Republican  ranks: 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  quoted 
by  the  Associated  Press  in  the  Tucson 
Citizen.  February  13.  1981:  "I  don't 
think  it  (Kemp-Roth)  will  work,  al- 
though I  know  that's  not  a  popular 
thing  to  say.  I  don't  think  reducing 
the  average  income  tax  by  $20  or  $200 
is  going  to  make  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence." 

Senator  Howard  Baker,  the  Tennes- 
see Republican  and  distinguished 
Senate  majority  leader,  on  "Face  the 
Nation,"  August  2,  1981:  "What  we're 
doing  is  really  a  riverboat  gamble. 
We're  gambling  that  this  new  econom- 
ics will  work." 

A  real  basic  point  in  all  of  this  is 
that  the  Udall-Obey-Reuss  plan  would 
have  attacked  high  interest  rates  and 
provided  for  a  balanced  budget— not 
with  gimmicks  or  a  "riverboat 
gamble,"  but  with  a  sound  and  solid 
approach. 

We  had  a  chance  to  enact  a  plan 
with  a  real  assurance  of  a  balanced 
budget,  and  we  voted  for  one  with  a 
real  assurance  of  $128  billion  more  in 
deficits. 

Now  we  must  go  ahead  with  what  we 
have,  and  I  will  do  my  part  to  help  see 
that  the  Reagan  plan  works.  But  I 
doubt  that  it  will.  Year  after  year,  the 
American  people  have  demonstrated 
that  they  want  a  balanced  budget,  and 
yet,  when  the  time  came,  we  gave  the 
taxpayers  more  deficit  spending.  I  fear 
we  have  played  a  cruel  trick  on  the 
Nation,  and  that  we  may  pay  dearly 
for  it  in  the  years  ahead.* 


THE  HELPFUL  ROLE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SMALL  BUSINESS  AS- 
SOCIATION ON  THE  1981  TAX 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  review  the  July  29  House 
vote  on  the  tax  bill,  a  number  of 
points  should  be  made  for  the  record. 

The    major    questions    before    this 
body  were  the  size  of  the  tax  cut,  its 
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division  among  business  and  individual    product,  and  approximately  43  percent 
taxpayers,  and  its  distribution  among    of  the  gross  national  product. 


the  many  sizes  and  kinds  of  industry. 

The  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Small  Business  Legis- 
lative Council  devoted  its  March  testi- 
mony to  these  issues.  In  that  testimo- 
ny, NSB  pointed  out  that: 

First,  several  prominent  economists 
had  cautioned  against  combining  a  5- 
year,  $718  billion  tax  cut  with  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $1.5  trillion  and  a 
tight  monetary  policy,  even  though 
the  administration  envisions  non- 
defense  spending  reductions  for  the 
same  period  beginning  with  a  proposed 
$49.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982; 

Second,  less  than  23  percent  of  the 
administration's  original  proposal  was 
earmarked  for  business; 

Third,  there  had  been  no  official 
analysis  of  the  division  of  tax  savings 
among  various  business  and  industry 
sizes,  despite  the  fact  that  past  Treas- 
ury studies  have  shown  that  more 
than  half  of  the  tax  savings  from  in- 
vestment credit  and  depreciation  are 
claimed  by  the  largest  2,000  corpora- 
tions, which  invest  heavily  in  machin- 
ery and  equipment; 

The  10-5-3  business  proposal,  which 
orginated  in  the  last  Congress,  was 
limited  to  investment  credit  and  depre- 
ciation. NSB  provided  the  studies  to  il- 
lustrate the  unfairness  and  inequity  of 
this  approach  for  our  Nation's  15  mil- 
lion small  businesses,  which  are  less 
capital  intensive.  These  businesses  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  new  jobs, 
nearly  60  percent  of  all  existing  em- 
ployment, half  of  industrial  innova- 
tion, 48  percent  of  the  gross  domestic 


The  association  argued  that  an  ade- 
quate response  to  small  business  needs 
would  result  in  increased  potential  for 
savings,  investment,  productivity,  com- 
petitive efficiency,  and  financial  op- 
portunity, all  vital  factors  of  any  plan 
to  revitalize  the  economy. 

To  this  end  NSB  recommended  16 
proposals  that  would  provide  tax 
equity  for  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, including  three  provisions  to 
raise  enough  revenue  to  cover  the 
losses  associated  with  its  small  busi- 
ness provisions.  The  association  pur- 
sued these  suggestions  in  public  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  elsewhere. 

NSB  continued  to  urge  fiscal  pru- 
dence as  the  size  of  the  bill  increased, 
and  recently  expressed  grave  concern 
about  indexing.  This  provision  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1985,  but  its 
budget  impact  has  been  estimated  for 
only  1  year.  The  outyear  costs  could 
present  small  business  with  an  unbear- 
able financial  burden  by  raising  inter- 
est rates  to  unprecedented  levels.  This 
would  be  devastating  to  small  and  in- 
dependent business.  Bankruptcies  for 
the  first  4  months  of  1981  are  up  by 
more  than  25  percent  from  1980. 

NSB  repeatedly  urged  a  bill  bal- 
anced between  capital-  and  labor-in- 
tensive industries;  it  contends  that 
this  is  essential  to  our  economic 
health,  since  each  1  percent  increase 
in  unemployment  can  swell  the  budget 
deficit  by  $25  to  $29  billion  and  swamp 
any  economic  recovery  plan. 

On  April  9.  I  addressed  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry 


with  my  own  proposals  for  an  ade- 
quately balanced  tax  package.  I  advo- 
cated savings  and  investment  incen- 
tives geared  toward  smaller,  less-cap- 
ital-intensive businesses.  That  same 
day,  NSB  sponsored  a  breakfast 
during  which  it  presented  these  views 
to  House  Members  and  staff  involved 
with  tax  issues. 

Response  to  these  arguments  came 
from  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee majority  members,  who  committed 
themselves  to  a  balanced  bill,  and 
from  Small  Business  Committee  mem- 
bers, who  introduced  major  small  busi- 
ness legislation. 

The  association  then  furnished  the 
economic  evidence  to  support  these 
provisions  and  organized  a  coalition  of 
small  business  associations  to  gain 
their  acceptance.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  subsequently  incor- 
porated 13  of  NSB's  16  proposals— 11 
in  full  and  2  in  part— in  its  reported 
bill,  H.R.  4242.  Adoption  of  these  pro- 
visions would  have  allocated  an  esti- 
mated $26.6  billion  in  direct  tax  bene- 
fits to  small  business  between  1981 
and  1986  from  the  corporate  rate 
costs,  expensing,  used  machinery  cred- 
its, and  accumulated  earnings  provi- 
sions. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  inclu- 
sion of  these  proposals,  the  Hance- 
Conable  bill,  H.R.  4260,  also  incorpo- 
rated 13  of  the  proposals— 6  in  full  and 
7  in  part— to  insure  $6.1  billion  in 
direct  savings  for  small  business.  As  a 
result  of  the  July  29  House  vote  for 
the  Republican  measure,  the  13  NSB 
proposals  listed  below  will  be  enacted, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  into  law. 


SCORECARD  AS  Of  JULY  29  1981-PROVISIONS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  IN  TESTIMONY  OF  MAR.  30,  1981,  ACCEPTED  INTO  MAJOR  HOUSE 

AND  SENATE  TAX  BILLS 


Senate  rinance  Commttee.  House  JanI  Resdutioo  266 


Admimstratian  (ConaNeHjnce  bill  H I) 
4260) 


Connntt  rale  teductnis  up  to  J200.000 grta^  f-W^^i"*)^- ■•iv^;iii,-"  viii;" 

Oeinciat«r-e»pensmf  S25,0OO  pet  year -..  ^rta  JS.OpOin  19K.  SIO.OOO  «  1916).. 

Increase  in  used  machinety  imeslmeni  credit,  up  to  at  least  $250.000 _.. - Partal  ($150,000  in  1M4) 

15-»eaf  p««)  lot  structures,  more  Heift*  petwd  lor  eriupment.. .^ jes.. 


.  Partial  (same 

Oft 

Ot. 
.fts. 

.Yes 

.  Yes  (same) 

.No. 

.PaitiaL 


No  deorecutiofl  on  progress  payments  In  property  taking  more  ttan  2  yein  lo  tmld ^"^  •■■,;i- ■.■■■•,;;• ..........:..■■■■■■■ ■•■ 

2^pScenl  lehaWitaleS  credit  tor  existing  structures ...  Yes  (20  percent  regular.  25  percent  historic  structures) . 

S(»ead  structures— OKmet  operated _ Jj— ; 

Broadened  job  oedM  ....:^ - - ""■ 

Specaind  capital  lormation  provisions.  ^^  ^ 

New  issues  credrt/roKover/small  luisiness  parlicipaling  detentoe/diesH  eitise  taa/tatarHfcalar  Ne. "» 

■Proftt  Reserve' 

Accumulated  earnmgs.  suPcliapter  S.  incentive  slock  options YR... 

Oedit  against  sxial  securrty  taji  increases *— 

(^lal  gam  ta«  reduction  to  20  percent - »»••• 

KoJTrSSlS^ufiJ/clSntmg;::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^  p5s"*iiy'ii«te;i"^ii*i;"iiii'3y^  partial  [mmt,  vm  saiaie  .«rsi»). 

Researcti  and  devetopmenl  aedrt ■.;:vv™;- I*^™ 

Savings  incentives  targeted  to  construcSon  and  locil  busBBS/IRA-UW — Yb/Yb.. 

Wend  energy  credits  to  rental  property , ■••■ 


.  Y«. 

.NOi 

Tit 

.  YK 


Yes 
.  Yes/Yes. 
No. 


(').. 
(•).. 


■  Total  accqMd  m  oiMe.  6 

>  Total  accepted  in  substantial  part.  7 

In  addition,  NSB  has  contributed  im- 
portant technical  information  and 
analysis  throughout  the  bill's  develop- 
ment. On  numerous  occasions,  when 
the  Treasury  Department  was  unable 
to  provide  material,  NSB  has  done  so 
and  has  provided  essential  explana- 


tions and  interpretations  of  that  infor- 
mation to  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs. 

In  summary,  NSB  has  been  an  active 
partner  in  the  formulation,  develop- 
ment and  writing  of  the  business  seg- 
ments of  the  1981  tax  bill.  It  has  been 


a  superb,  effective  advocate  of  the 
American  small  business  community, 
which  plays  a  major  role  in  providing 
the  products,  services,  jobs,  innova- 
tion, competition,  and  opportunities 
that  make  our  country  great.  Beyond 
this,  NSB  has  shown  us  what  a  respon- 
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sible  private  trade  association  can  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  and  the  public 
interest  for  all  our  citizens.* 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
LEGALIZE  STRIKES  BY  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con  vers) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  extend 
to  the  air  traffic  controllers  and  all 
Federal  employees  the  right  to  engage 
in  full  collective  bargaining,  including 
the  right  to  strike.  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe this  legislation  and  urge  its  ex- 
pedited consideration  before  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  to 
which  it  has  already  been  referred. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
remaining,  that  we  have  an  unusual 
situation  pending  as  we  move  to 
recess;  namely,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  threatened 
action  that  is  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Hopefully, 
to  be  of  some  assistance  in  this  im- 
passe, I  have  offered  this  legislation 
which  would  allow  Federal  employees 
to  have  the  right  to  engage  in  other 
concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bagaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  for  their  protection  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  permitted  under  Federal 
law  in  the  case  of  employees  in  the 
private  sector;  and  that  in  addition 
nothing  should  be  construed  to  inter- 
fere with  or  impede  or  diminish  in  any 
way  the  right  to  strike  or  to  effect  the 
limitations  or  qualifications  on  that 
right. 

I  am  asking  that  we  call  an  end  to 
the  fiction  of  pretending  that  Govern- 
ment employees  somehow  are  differ- 
ent from  all  of  the  other  kinds  of  work 
forces  in  America,  are  precluded  from 
the  right  to  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining which  may  sometimes,  under 
certain  conditions,  include  the  right  to 
strike. 

This  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced not  only  pertains  to  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  but  it  pertains  to  all 
Federal  employees,  all  of  the  many  of 
whom  may  have  collective-bargaining 
representation.  It  also  includes  post 
office  workers,  and  to  that  extent  it 
repeals  that  part  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Now,  further,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  right  to  strike  needs 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
ality that  policemen  are  striking 
throughout  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  legally.  Foremen  are  striking. 
Doctors  have  the  right  to  strike.  Hos- 
pitals close  down.  Nurses  strike,  teach- 
ers strike,  but  somehow  Federal  em- 
ployees, merely  because  they  work  for 
the  Government  and  are  in  our  collec- 


tive grip,  do  not  have  the  right  to 
strike  because,  contrary  to  all  of  the 
laws  on  collective  bargaining,  we  write 
it  into  the  Federal  law  that  they  will 
not  have  the  right  to  strike. 

How  come?  Well,  because  of  the  so- 
called  doctrine  of  public  service,  which 
says  that  they  have  a  duty  and  a  re- 
sponsibility as  public  servants  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
those  rights  of  collective  bargaining 
that  pertain  to  everyone  else. 

I  say  that  to  penalize  Government 
employees  by  claiming  their  public 
employment  precludes  them  from  ef- 
fective bargaining  is  a  fiction  that 
ought  to  shame  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  repeal  this  anachronistic 
and  outworn  legislation.  You  can  be  a 
good  and  noble  public  employee,  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  interest,  but  in  the 
course  of  collective  bargaining  by  ma- 
jority vote  in  your  union,  may  have  to 
resort  to  the  right  to  strike.  I  suggest 
that  that  right  is  no  less  important  to 
a  small  union  like  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers as  it  is  to  a  large  union  like  the 
post  office  employees. 

So,  I  argue  today  and  will  before  the 
committee  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation  that  the  time  has  come 
that  we  remove  the  prohibition  on 
full,  unfettered  collective  bargaining 
of  Federal  employees,  and  to  make  it 
easier  for  this  administration  with  the 
impasse  that  they  are  currently  faced 
with,  I  make  the  legislation  effective 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1981. 


THE  FEDERAL  COURTS  CIVIL 
PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I,  accom- 
panied by  the  respected  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  my  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Railsback),  introduce  the  Feder- 
al Courts  Civil  Priorities  Act.  In  brief, 
the  bill  repeals  virtually  all  provisions 
expediting  civil  cases  in  the  Federal, 
district,  and  circuit  courts.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  permits  the  courts  to 
establish  the  order  of  hearing  for  cer- 
tain civil  actions. 

Although  not  expressly  stated,  it  is 
envisioned  that  if  a  court  wants  to  set 
its  own  priorities  by  local  rule,  it  will 
fall  under  the  residual  responsibility 
of  the  appropriate  judicial  council  of 
the  circuit.  Pursuant  to  a  law  passed 
by  the  96th  Congress— to  become  ef- 
fective on  October  1,  1981— the  judi- 
cial councils  must  make  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  orders  for  the  effec- 
tive and  expeditious  administration  of 
justice  within  their  circuits.  This  gives 
the  circuit  councils  residual  authority 
to  expedite  certain  types  of  cases 
within  their  circuits.  The  proposed 
legislation  also  provides  that  where 


good  cause  is  shown  a  matter  can  be 
expedited  by  an  individual  judge  or 
court. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  existing  pri- 
orities in  criminal  cases,  as  codified  in 
the  Speedy  Trial  Act,  in  rule  50  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
and  in  rule  9(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Appellate  Procedure.  Likewise,  sev- 
eral provisions  that  involve  collateral 
attacks— through  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus— on  federally  imposed  criminal 
sentences  and  contempt  orders  for  re- 
fusal to  testify  are  left  untouched.  In 
reality,  these  types  of  cases  are  quasi- 
criminal  in  nature.  Last,  as  in  present 
practice,  actions  for  temporary  or  per- 
manent injunctive  relief  will  continue 
to  receive  priority  treatment. 

The  genesis  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  in  a  resolution  of  the  American 
Bar  Ass(x;iation  dated  February  1977. 
In  a  report  of  the  ABA  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Coordination  of  Judicial  Im- 
provements—the committee  that  rec- 
ommended the  resolution— the  ration- 
ale for  the  legislation  is  bluntly  stated: 

The  average  practicing  lawyer  with  a  civil 
case  on  appeal  to  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
would  be  astonished  if  he  were  told  that  his 
appeal  will  never  be  heard.  The  word  has 
not  yet  spread  far.  but,  for  the  average  civil 
case,  that  is  exactly  the  situation  in  some 
Circuits,  and  it  will  soon  be  true  In  others. 
The  reason?  A  mass  of  cases  required  by 
statute  to  receive  priority  hearing  is  docket- 
ed ahead  of  his,  and  more  are  being  added 
faster  than  the  existing  ones  can  be  han- 
dled. 

Staff  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  working  with  legis- 
lative counsel  and  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  have  located 
50  civil  statutes  that  accord  some  sort 
of  priority  treatment  in  the  courts  in 
which  the  respective  matters  are 
brought.  These  civil  priorities  range 
from  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  from  the 
Federal  Seed  Act  to  the  Federal  Sugar 
Act;  from  the  Central  Idaho  Wilder- 
ness Act  to  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 

An  examination  of  all  the  priorities 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  indelible 
impression  that  the  creation  of  a  stat- 
utory priority  by  Congress  is  not  done 
pursuant  to  a  legislative  finding  that 
the  matter  is  more  important  than 
other  matters  which  become  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  Rather,  it  is  done  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  by  drafters  of  legis- 
lation who  are  trying  to  get  the  best 
treatment  for  their  bill's  subject 
matter.  Often  after  years  of  hearings, 
much  debate  and  weeks  of  markup, 
legislative  subcommittees  become  con- 
vinced that  a  particular  matter  raises 
the  most  important  issues  facing  this 
country.  As  a  consequence,  a  statutory 
civil  priority  is  created  and  a  matter 
filed  in  Federal  court  presumably  gets 
better  calendar  treatment  than  other 
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In  this  manner.  Seed 
Act  cases  get  preferential  treatment 
over  most  securities,  banking,  or  civil 
rights  cases,  which  historically  have 
not  been  accorded  priorities. 

In  addition,  now  that  there  are  so 
many  priorities,  with  no  cross-refer- 
encing between  them,  it  is  impossible 
for  conscientious  courts  to  determine 
fairly  and  rationally  how  to  assign  cal- 
endar priorities.  Some  of  the  priorities 
are  mutually  contradictory,  each  man- 
dating that  matters  falling  within  a 
certain  category  be  heard  before  any 
other  case. 

The  numerous  civil  priorities  have 
caused  grave  problems  in  the  larger 
circuits.  Although  Congress,  through 
legislation  drafted  by  my  subcommit- 
tee, recently  split  the  existing  fifth 
circuit  into  two  autonomous  circuits, 
in  terms  of  caseload,  the  two  new  cir- 
cuits still  will  be  among  the  largest  in 
the  country.  In  the  large  circuits— in 
particular  the  ninth  circuit— the 
docket  becomes  so  crowded  with  crimi- 
nal and  priority  civil  cases  that  for 
matters  without  priority  status  the 
possibility  of  never  being  heard  be- 
comes a  stark  reality.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, in  order  to  move  on  nonpriority 
cases,  the  circuit  must  ignore  the  ex- 
press mandate  of  Congress  and  ignore 
priority  cases.  In  both  circumstances, 
citizen  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  lessened,  either  be- 
cause of  inordinate  delays  in  nonprior- 
ity cases  or  because  of  failure  to  re- 
spect the  mandates  of  a  civil  priority. 
The  bill  is  not  only  drafted  to  ad- 
dress past  problems  but  to  reduce  the 
proliferation  of  priorities  in  the 
future.  By  stating  that,  "Notwith- 
standing any  law  to  the  contrary,  each 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  deter- 
mine the  order  in  which  civil  actions 
are  heard  and  determined  *  *  *,"  the 
legislation  allows  courts  to  ignore 
newly  created  priorities  not  placed  di- 
rectly in  28  U.S.C.  1657.  Other  com- 
mittees which  want  to  create  priorities 
will  have  to  amend  title  28,  and  this 
presumably  will  stimulate  joint  and/or 
sequential  referrals  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Then,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  can  maintain  a  more  cen- 
tralized and  rational  control  than  has 
existed  in  the  past. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  has  already  garnered 
substantial  support  in  the  legal  and  ju- 
dicial communities.  In  addition  to 
being  supported  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  it  has  attracted  support 
from  the  Court  Administration  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  During  its  July 
1981  meeting,  the  committee  unani- 
mously approved  the  bill  and  recom- 
mended endorsement  by  the  Judicial 
Conference.  The  full  Conference  will 
consider  the  bill,  and  hopefully  will 
approve  it  at  its  September  meeting. 


In  conclusion,  I  urgently  recommend 
the  bill  to  my  colleagues.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  follows: 

H.R. 4396 
A  bill  to  permit  courU  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  the  order  of  hearing  for  cer- 
tain civil  matters,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederal  CourU 
Civil  Priorities  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  111  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■§  1657.  Priority  of  civil  actions 

•Notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  contrary, 
each  court  of  the  United  States  shall  deter- 
mine the  order  in  which  civil  actions  are 
heard  and  determined,  except  that  the 
court  shall  expedite  the  consideration  of 
any  action  brought  under  chapter  153  or 
section  1826  of  this  title,  any  action  for  tem- 
porary or  permanent  injunctive  relief,  or 
any  other  action  if  good  cause  therefor  is 
shown.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  HI 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 
•1657.  Priority  of  civil  actions  ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  309<a)(10)  of  the  Pederal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(ll)). 

(2)  Section  310(c)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437h(c)). 

(3)  Section  552(a)(4)(D)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(4)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  11, 
1903.  commonly  known  as  the  Expediting 
Act(15U.S.C.  28). 

(5)  Section  21(f)(3)  of  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  57a-l(f)(3)). 

(6)  Section  12(e)(3)  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1980  (16 
U.S.C.  1463a(e)(3)). 

(7)  Section  3310(e)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

(8)  Section  6110(f)(5)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(9)  Section  6363(d)(4)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(10)  Section  2602  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(11)  Section  I0(i)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160(i)). 

(12)  Section  4003(e)(4)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1303(e)(4)). 

(13)  Section  304(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  504(e)). 

(14)  Section  814  of  the  Act  of  April  11. 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3614). 

(15)  Section  23(d)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1349(d)). 

(b)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  8(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  proceedings  in  such  cases 
in  the  court  of  appeals  shall  be  made  a  pre- 
ferred cause  and  shall  be  expedited  in  every 
way.". 

(2)(A)  Section  6(c)(4)  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136d(c)(4))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

(B)  Section  16(b)  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  136n(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 


(3)  Section  204(d)  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  1921  (7  U.S.C.  194(d)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(4)  Section  366  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1366)  is  amended 
in  the  fourth  sentence  by  striking  out  "At 
the  earliest  convenient  time,  the  court,  in 
term  time  or  vacation."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  court". 

(5)(A)  Section  410  of  the  Pederal  Seed  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1600)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  proceedings  in  such  cases  in  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way.". 

(B)  Section  411  of  the  Pederal  Seed  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1601)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
The  proceedings  In  such  cases  shall  be 
made  a  preferred  cause  and  shall  be  expe- 
dited in  every  way.". 

(6)  Section  816(c)(4)  of  the  Act  of  October 
7,  1975,  commonly  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1976  (10  U.S.C.  2304  note),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(7)  Section  5(dK6)(A)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1464(d)(6)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Such  proceedings  shall  be  given  precedence 
over  other  cases  pending  in  such  courts,  and 
shall  be  in  every  way  expedited.". 

(8)(A)  Section  7A(f)(2)  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  18a(f)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(2)  certifies  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  judicial  district  within 
which  the  respondent  resides  or  carries  on 
business,  or  in  which  the  action  is  brought, 
that  it  OT  he  believes  that  the  public  inter- 
est requires  relief  pendente  lite  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  then  upon  the  filing  of  such 
motion  and  certification,  the  chief  judge  of 
such  district  court  shall  immediately  notify 
the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  dis- 
trict court  is  located,  who  shall  designate  a 
United  States  district  judge  to  whom  such 
action  shall  be  assigned  for  all  purposes.". 

(B)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  21(e)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence. 

(9)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(e))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence. 

(10)(A)  Section  309(e)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C. 
687a(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
sixth  sentence. 

(B)  Section  309(f)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  687a(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(C)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  687c(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(11)  Section  155(a)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1415(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(12)  Section  503(b)(3)(E)  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  2003(b)(3)(E))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (ii)  and  redesignating  clauses  (ill) 
and  (iv)  and  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii).  respective- 
ly. 

(13)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  September 
28.  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1910).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(14)  Section  1108  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
3168)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF 

"Sec  1108.  No  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  any  injunctive  relief  lasting 
longer  than  ninety  days  against  any  action 
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pursuant  to  this  title  except  in  conjunction 
with  a  final  judgment  entered  in  a  case  in- 
volving an  action  pursuant  to  this  title." 

(15)(A)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Central  Idaho 
Wilderness  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Central  Idaho 
Wilderness  Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  review  of  any  decision  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Idaho  shall  be  made  by  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  Stales.". 

(16)(A)  Section  1964(b)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(B)  Section  1966  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(17)(A)  Section  408(i)(5)  of  the  Pederal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
346a(i)(5)).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(B)  Section  409(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  '21  U.S.C. 
348(g)(2)).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(18)  Section  8(f)  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  U.S.C.  618(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(19)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  December  22. 
1974  (25  U.S.C.  640d-3).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)"  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b). 

(20)(A)  Section  9010(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(B)  Section  9011(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(21)(A)  Section  2284(b)(2)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(B)  Section  2349(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences. 

(22)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  23, 
1932,  commonly  known  as  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Act  (29  U.S.C.  110),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "with  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
pedition" and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "expeditiously". 

(23)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
660(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(24)  Section  106(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
U.S.C.  816(a)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(25)  Section  1016  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1406)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(26)  Section  3628  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth 
sentence. 

(27)  Section  1450(i)(4)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300j-9(i)(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(28)(A)  Section  2004(e)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (42  U.S.C. 
1971(e))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"An  application  for  an  order  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  within  ten 
days,  and  the  execution  of  any  order  dispos- 
ing of  such  application"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  execution  of  an  order  dis- 
posing of  an  application  pursuant  to  this 
subsection";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
the  eighth  paragraph. 


(B)  Section  2004(g)  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (42  U.S.C.  1971(g)) 
is  amended— 

(i)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date."  and  by  striking  out  ". 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  ex- 
pedited": and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  third  paragraph. 

(29)(A)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973h(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "to  assign  the  case  for  hear- 
ing at  the  earliest  practicable  date,"  and  by 
striking  out  ".  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in 
every  way  expedited". 

(B)  Section  301(a)(2)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973bb(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited". 

(30)(A)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000a-5(b))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(i)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date."  and  by  striking  out  ". 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  ex- 
pedited": and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph. 

(B)  Section  706(f)(2)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5(f)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(C)  Section  706(f)(5)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  20O0e-5(f)(5))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  judge  designated  to  hear  such 
case  may  appoint  a  master  pursuant  to  rule 
53  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.". 

(D)  Section  707(b)  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-6(b))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,"  and  by  striking  out  ". 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  ex- 
pedited": and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph. 

(31)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  25, 
1885  (43  U.S.C.  1062),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ";  and  any  suit  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  have  prece- 
dence for  hearing  and  trial  over  other  cases 
on  the  civil  docket  of  the  court,  and  shall  be 
tried  and  determined  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable day". 

(32)  Section  203(d)  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  Authorization  Act  (43  -U.S.C. 
1652(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  sentence. 

(33)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  (45  U.S.C.  355(f)). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  shall  be 
given  precedence  in  the  adjudication  there- 
of over  all  other  civil  cases  not  otherwise  en- 
titled by  law  to  precedence". 

(34)  Section  402(g)  of  the  Conmiunica- 
tions  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  402(g))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "At  the  earliest  con- 
venient time  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "10(e)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

(35)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  (50  U.S.C.  App.  462(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
OMNIBUS  BUDGET  RECONCILI- 
ATION ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  an  error  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  3982.  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  Mr. 
ScHEUER's  signature  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  both  the  conference  report  and  the 
statement  of  managers  was  omitted 
from  pages  18453  and  18572  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  Wednesday, 
July  29,  1981. 

The  original  papers  reflect  that  Mr. 
ScHEUER  signed  the  signature  sheets 
for  both  the  conference  report  and  the 
statement  of  managers. 

Also,  the  following  statement  of 
managers  was  inadvertently  omitted  in 
the  printing  of  the  conference  report: 

The  House  bill  contains  no  authorization 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  an  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation of  $1.0445  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  of  $1,108  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  House  posi- 
tion. 

The  statement  of  managers  regard- 
ing the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  should  have 
appeared  in  the  conference  report  as 
follows: 

Title  XV.  Department  of  Justice  and 
Related  Procrams 

JUVENILE  justice  AND  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1974 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  total 
amount  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  title  I 
and  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  shall  not 
exceed  $70,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  II  the 
Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $77,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
$77,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$74,900,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conferees  agree  to  a  substitute  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  appropriations  as  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  amendment.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  that  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion locus  increased  attention  to  problems 
of  the  serious  juvenile  offender,  particularly 
with  regard  to  restitution  programs  and 
Project  New  Pride.  The  conferees  also  rec- 
ommend that  continued  attention  t>e  paid  to 
training,  education,  technical  assistance  and 
practical  research  related  to  police,  prosecu- 
tors, youth  workers,  volunteers  and  others 
working  with  juveniles  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency related  problems. 

RUNAWAY  AND  HOMELESS  YOITTH  KCt 

The  House  bill  repeals  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  (title  III  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974). 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
(Title  III  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974)  not  be  re- 
pealed. The  conferees  further  strongly  urge 
the  President  to  transfer  authority  under 
Title  III  and  administration  of  Title  III  pro- 
grams to  the  ACTION  Agency  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
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pursuant  to  the  existing  reorganization  plan 
provisions  of  Section  331  of  the  Act. 


HELP  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  have  introduced,  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HiLLis).  a  bipartisan  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  concern- 
ing mobile  sources. 

The  amendments  seek  to  fine  tune 
the  act,  while  preserving  its  important 
features  which  are  aimed  at  protecting 
the  public  health.  The  amendments, 
which  I  discussed  with  many  people 
and  entities,  including  representatives 
of  the  automobile  industry,  its  suppli- 
ers, and  its  workers,  represented  by 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  are 
complimentary  to  proposals  intro- 
duced by  fellow  Members  to  portions 
of  the  act.  I  expect  that  they  will  be 
considered  as  part  of  a  package  of 
amendments  to  the  entire  act. 

I  also  understand  that  these  title  II 
amendments  are  generally  supported 
by  those  primarily  interested  in  these 
provisions  of  the  act,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  and  its 
workers.  These  representatives  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  bill 
before  its  introduction  and  have  indi- 
cated their  support  for  it. 

I  intend,  at  a  later  date,  to  explain  in 
greater  detail  these  provisions  and  the 
strong  support  for  this  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  title  II  amendments.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  support  these  changes  in 
the  law.  They  are  designed  to  help  the 
automobile  industry  and  preserve  jobs, 
while  not  diminishing  the  public 
health  achievements  of  the  act  to 
date,  or  those  benefits  which  could  be 
expected  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  along  with  this 
title  II  bill  the  needed  changes  in  the 
act  can  and  will  be  achieved  this  year. 

I  urge  strong  support  for  H.R.  4400, 
together  with  the  fine  tuning  of  the 
act.* 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
COMPETITION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing  today  vigorous  competition 
between  depository  institutions  and 
money  market  mutual  funds  for  the 
savings  of  consumers.  Money  market 
funds  have  been  able  to  mount  a 
strong  challenge  to  traditional  savings 
institutions  in  today's  inflationary  en- 
virorunent  because  of  the  high  interest 
rates  they  are  able  to  pay.  Moreover, 
the  money  market  funds  have  been  of- 


fering additional  services  such  as  im- 
mediate money  transfer  which  have 
made  them  very  similar  to  depository 
institutions. 

Depository  institutions,  understand- 
ably, are  reacting  strongly  to  the  com- 
petitive pressure  from  money  market 
funds.  Some  elements  of  the  deposito- 
ry industry  support  various  proposals 
to  rein  in  the  money  market  funds  as  a 
means  of  stemming  the  outflow  of  sav- 
ings and  protecting  themselves.  Their 
strategy  is  to  try  to  restore  the  com- 
petitive balance  by  lowering  the  inter- 
est rate  that  money  markets  can  pay 
on  investments  and  by  restricting 
their  money  transfer  services.  These 
proposals  have  been  given  a  thorough 
airing  at  congressional  hearings,  and 
the  prospects  for  their  adoption 
remain,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  slim.  So, 
we  are  still  left  with  a  situation  of  un- 
equal competition  between  depository 
institutions  and  money  market  funds. 

I  am  introducing  today  legislation 
that,  I  hope,  will  redirect  the  debate 
on  how  to  handle  the  new  competition 
in  the  financial  industry.  This  legisla- 
tion is  identical  with  a  measure  al- 
ready introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Chafee  and  cosponsored  by 
Chairman  Garn  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, former  Banking  Committee 
Chairman  Proxmire,  and  Senator  Ha- 
YAKAWA.  The  cosponsorship  list  of  the 
Senate  bill  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
strong  support  this  approach  has  in 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  equalize  com- 
petition, not  by  imposing  restraints  on 
money  market  funds  but  by  allowing 
commercial  banks,  savings  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  credit 
unions  to  establish  their  own  money 
market  mutual  funds  and  to  sell 
shares  to  their  customers.  Those  insti- 
tutions which  prefer  not  to  set  up 
their  own  funds  will  be  allowed  to  sell 
shares  of  money  market  funds  of  any 
other  institution. 

In  dealing  with  the  money  market 
problem,  the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  leveling  the  field  of  competi- 
tion on  the  upside  rather  than  on  the 
downside.  The  small  saver  is  at  last  re- 
ceiving a  high  rate  of  return  on  his  or 
her  savings  through  the  money 
market  funds.  We  cannot  sacrifice  the 
small  saver  as  we  seek  to  equalize  com- 
petition between  money  markets  and 
depository  institutions.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  think  the  5  million  investors  in 
money  market  funds  would  sit  by  idly 
if  Congress  were  to  consider  seriously 
means  of  limiting  their  investment  re- 
turns. 

The  problems  created  by  today's  un- 
equal competition  compel  us  to  re- 
think the  structure  of  the  financial  in- 
dustry and  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  bill  I  am  introducing.  It  is  clear 
that  the  legal  restrictions  in  place  over 
the  past  half  century  are  an  anachro- 
nism today.  The  legal  barriers  that 
have    separated    the    securities    and 


banking  industries  have  already  been 
eroded  by  dramatic  changes  taking 
place  in  the  financial  world.  We 
should  at  last  acknowledge  that  many 
deposit-taking  institutions  have  devel- 
oped substantial  expertise  in  the  field. 
They  currently  provide  for  a  variety  of 
investment  services  for  their  trust  and 
agency  accounts.  Money  market  fund 
management  does  not  differ  substan- 
tially from  the  services  depository  in- 
stitutions already  provide.  Thus,  there 
is  no  reason  to  shield  the  money 
market  funds  from  competition  with 
depository  institutions  or  to  shield  de- 
pository institutions  from  competition 
with  money  markets.  Let  them  com- 
pete vigorously  with  the  consumer 
being  the  ultimate  beneficiary. 

The  bill  being  introduced  will  bring 
about  the  needed  changes  by  amend- 
ing the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940.  Investment  companies  would  be 
organized  and  operated  by  depository 
institutions  in  compliance  with  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act.  and  their 
shares  registered  under  the  Securities 
Act.  The  actual  operation  of  the  fund 
will  be  regulated  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  To  promote 
uniform  training,  experience,  and  sales 
practice  standards,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Council  to  develop  ap- 
propriate regulations.  It  is  expected 
that  such  sales-related  standards  will 
be  adopted  by  the  regulatory  agencies, 
and  the  standards  are  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Federal  agency  with 
primary  regulatory  responsibility. 
Where  there  is  no  such  Federal  regu- 
lation, the  SEC  will  have  enforcement 
responsibility. 

A  copy  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4397 

A  bill  to  authorize  new  powers  for 
depository  institutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Institu- 
tions Competition  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  22  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-22)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'•(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  paragraph 
numbered  'Seventh'  of  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24),  the  twenti- 
eth paragraph  of  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  335).  sections  20,  21, 
and  32  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
377.  378.  and  78),  and  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841  et 
seq.),  a  bank,  a  bank  holding  company  or  a 
subsidiary  thereof,  a  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, a  savings  bank,  or  a  credit  union— 

"(A)  may  organize,  sponsor,  operate,  con- 
trol, or  render  investment  advice  to  an  in- 
vestment company  (including  a  company 
which  would  be  an  investment  company 
except  for  the  provisions  of  section  3(c)(1) 
of  this  title):  or 

"(B)  may  underwrite,  distribute,  sell,  or 
issue  securities  of  any  investment  company 
if  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  banks, 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations. 
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or  credit  unions  who  sell  or  issue  such  secu- 
rities meet  such  standards  with  respect  to 
training,  experience,  and  sales  practices  as 
the  agencies  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  in  consultation  with  the  Financial 
Institutions  Examination  Council,  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(2)  Compliance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  en- 
forced under— 

"(A)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1818),  in  the  case  of- 

"(i)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency: 

"(ii)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System:  and 

"(iii)  banks  and  savings  banks  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(other  than  members  of  the  Fedi-ral  Re- 
serve System),  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

"(B)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(d)).  section 
407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1730).  and  section  17  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1437).  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation),  in  the  case  of  any 
institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions: and 

"(C)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1751  et  setj.),  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  with  respect  to 
any  federally  insured  credit  union. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
its  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph,  a  failure  to  meet  any  standard 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation 
of  a  requirement  imposed  under  that  Act.  In 
addition  to  its  powers  under  any  provision 
of  law  specifically  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2).  each  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph  may  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  compliance  with  any  such  stand- 
ard, any  other  authority  conferred  on  it  by 
law.  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  such  standards  is  sp)ecifically  committed 
to  some  other  Government  agency  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  enforce  such  standards. 

"(4)  A  savings  and  loan  association,  sav- 
ings bank,  or  credit  union  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  broker'  or  dealer',  as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c).  by 
reason  of  its  engaging  in  any  of  the  func- 
tions described  in  this  subsection. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  bank  holding  company'  and  subsidi- 
dary'.  with  respect  to  a  bank  holding  compa- 
ny, shall  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
terms  in  section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841).  "•• 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  LuNGREN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsui)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  PoRP  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Conyers,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Traxler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Walgren,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis),  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Fields  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  Goldwater  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Roth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Ritter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Marks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsui)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pease.     | 

Mr.  DE  LA  Gar^  in  10  instances. 
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Mr.  Ottinger  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lousisana. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  16  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hover  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hertel 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Blanchard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  McE)ONALD  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
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the  Speakers  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  6.  1981.  as 
•Working  Mothers"  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  16.  1981.  as 
"World  Pood  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


H.J.  Res.  191.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing August  8.  1982,  as  "National  Children's 
Day":  and 

H.J.  Res.  84.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  4  through  Octo- 
ber 10.  1981.  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 
On  July  31.  1981: 

H.R.  4074.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  Maritime  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  640.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self -Government  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Mayor  to  accept  certain  interim  loans 
from  the  United  States  and  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  such  loans: 

S.  1278.  An  act  entitled  the  "Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of 
1981":  and 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  31.  1981.  as  "National  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Recognition  Day." 


ENRolxED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 
[Omitted  from  Congressional  Record  of  July 
31.  198n 

H.R.  4074.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  Maritime  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1100.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  certain  ben- 
efit programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  veterans  who  are  former  prisoners 
of  war,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 4,  1981.  through  October  10.  1981.  as 
"National  Schoolbus  Safety  Week." 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill,  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  July  30. 1981: 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  9.  1981 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27.  97th  Congress, 
the  House  stands  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian.  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 9.  1981. 

Thereupon  (at  3  o'clock  and  23  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday.  September 
9.  1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1936.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  proposed  rescissions, 
deferrals,  and  revised  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  from 
the  President  dated  June  19.  1981  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-63).  pursuant  to  section  1014  (b)  and 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-80); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1937.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmtting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  per- 
sons from  foreign  countries  to  receive  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1938.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  commissary  shelf-stock- 
ing and  custodial  services  function  at  Little 
Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Ark.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  veterans'  cost-of-instruc- 
tion  payments  program,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  State  compliance  with  medicaid 
utilization  control  requirements,  pursuant 
to  section  1903(g)(6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,    other   than   treaties,   entered 


into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1942.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  inventory  of  nonpurchased 
foreign  currencies  as  of  March  31.  1981,  pur- 
suant to  section  613(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1943.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system  for  the  Air  Force,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  and  of  changes  in  an  existing 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1945.  A  letter  from  the  employee  benefits 
and  risk  manager.  Fourth  District  Farm 
Credit  Institutions,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  district's  retirement  plan  for 
calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  section 
121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
207(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, to  change  the  criteria  therein  so  that 
the  provisions  of  section  207  shall  not  apply 
to  disposals  of  surplus  real  property  having 
an  estimated  fair  market  value  less  than  $1 
million:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1947.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  potential  for  civil  agen- 
cies to  recover  silver  from  photographic 
wastes  (PLRD-81-48.  July  31,  1981):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1948.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  25  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  the  forging  of  endorsements  on,  or 
fraudulently  negotiating,  U.S.  checks  or 
bonds  or  securities,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1949.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  chapter  84,  sec- 
tion 1752  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  zones  of  protection  for  certain  per- 
sons protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1950.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  new  buildings,  pursuant 
to  section  311(4)  of  Public  Law  94-385:  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  safety  and  health  activities 
at  the  Department  of  Energy's  nuclear  fa- 
cilities (EMD-81-108,  Aug.  4,  1981):  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 

1952.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  additional  appropriation  language 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Department  of 
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Health  and  Human  Services  (H.  Doc.  No. 
97-81):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1953.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year 
1982  from  District  of  Columbia  funds  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-82):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1954.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  military  family  housing 
maintenance  function  at  Shaw  Air  Force 
Base,  S.C.  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Community 
Action  and  the  CSA  closure  decision  (Rept. 
No.  97-216).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
153.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  a 
bust  or  statute  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  (Rept.  No. 
97-217).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  2632.  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  96-36  to  authorize  additional 
funds  to  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
area  south  bf  the  original  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building  adjacent  to  Independence 
Avenue  at  10th  Street  Southwest,  in  the 
city  of  Washington  (Rept.  No.  97-218).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9006  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  funding  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  from  amounts  designated  for 
the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 
under  section  6096  of  such  code:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNO.  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  FoG- 
lietta,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr.  Fazio): 


H.R.  4373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy:  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina): 

H.R.  4374.  A  bill  to  improve  the  interna- 
tional    ocean     commerce     transportation 
system  of  the  United  Stales;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  4375.  A  bill  to  grant  Federal  employ- 
ees the  right  to  strike:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  4376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  In  the  performing  arts  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  In  similarly  situated  in- 
dustries; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  4377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  to  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts  the 
same  rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

H.R.  4378.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8312  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  may  not  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  for  service  as  a  Member  if  convicted 
of  any  felony  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  his  employment  as  a  Member  and  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  2  or  more 
years,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CORRADA: 

H.R.  4379.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  statutory  minimum  bene- 
fits under  such  title  in  certain  cases  in 
which  benefits  under  the  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  program  under  title  XVI  of 
such  act  are  not  generally  available  to  Indi- 
viduals who  formerly  received  such  mini- 
mum benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PASHA YAN: 

H.R.  4380.  A  bill  to  establish  the  water 
project  Insurance  fund  in  order  to  assist 
water  authorities  in  the  financing  of  the 
construction  and  reclamation,  irrigation, 
and  other  water-related  projects,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the 
authority  to  administer  such  fund:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

H.R.  4381.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  leases 
and   float  home  permits  In  the  Heybum 
State  Park  of  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  4382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Improved  manage- 
ment of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
Increase  the  return  on  Investments  to  those 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  4383.  A  bill  to  establish  minimum 
prison  and  r)arole  standards  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr. 
Plorio): 


H.R.  4384.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain 
gender-specific  language  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  10101,  et  seq.); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.R.  4385.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  local  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  of  community 
crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Emery): 
H.R.  4386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Individuals  will  not  be  treated  as  manu- 
facturers for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax  on 
sporting  goods  or  firearms,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  4387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
eligibility  requirements  established  in  such 
act.  to  establish  the  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
sel for  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Benefits 
Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    ERLENBORN    (for   himself, 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  and  Mr.  Johnston): 

H.R.  4388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Employees  Compensation  Act,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  4389.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  National 
Commission  for  Utilization  and  Expansion 
of  Language  Resources:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
H.R.  4390.  A  bill  to  remove  artificial  im- 
pediments on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  increased  natural  gas 
production:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  4391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  to 
provide  a  career  Intern  program  to  encoiu-- 
age  school  districts  and  community-based 
organizations  to  carry  out  programs  to  im- 
prove the  educational  employment  opportu- 
nity for  youths:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT  (by  request): 
H.R.  4392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $10  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  In  hiding  during  World  War  II  to 
evade  capture  by  the  enemy:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.R.  4393.  A  bill  to  promote  the  domestic 
recruiting  of  teachers  for  teaching  positions 
in  overseas  dependents'  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Barnes): 
H.R.  4394.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  5  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees  and  uniformed  service 
personnel  to  be  continued  during  periods  In 
which  the  enactment  of  appropriations  Is 
delayed;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  4395.  A  bill  to  extend  to  aU  petit  and 
grand  jurors  In  the  U.S.  district  courts  eligi- 
bility for  compensation  for  work  injuries 
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under  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  taxing  of  attorney  fees,  as  court 
costs,  for  a  court  appointed  attorney  in  an 
action  brought  by  a  juror  to  protect  his  em- 
ployment rights,  and  to  authorize  the  serv- 
ice of  jury  summonses  by  ordinary  mail:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Railsback): 
H.R.  4396.  A  bill  to  permit  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  the  order  of  hear- 
ing for  certain  civil  matters,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 
H.R.  4397.  A  bill  to  authorize  new  powers 
for  depository  institutions:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  4398.  A  bill  to  fight  violent  crime  and 
crime  organizations,   to  stem  the   flow  of 
drugs  from  abroad,  and  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  justice  system: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LUJAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Breaux): 
H.R.  4399.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  to  provide  for  the  timely  notice,  con- 
duct, approval,  and  record  of  Federal  land 
surveys,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hiixis): 
H.R.  4400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McCOIXUM: 
H.R.  4401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depository 
Institutions    Deregulation    and    Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NAPIER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.    Emerson.    Mr.    Pashayan.    Mr. 
Holland.   Mr.   Bailey   of   Missouri, 
and  Mr.  Spence): 
4402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 
10-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  farm  ir- 
rigation   property:    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    PATTERSON   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Dixon,  Ms.  Fied- 
ler, Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son): 
H.R.  4403.  A  bill  to  grant  easements  across 
Federal  lands  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for 
its  Mono  Basin  Aqueduct  and  to  preserve  to 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  all  of  its  existing 
rights  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  4404.  A  bill  to  provide  that  petrole- 
um company  overcharges  paid  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  available  for  completing  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER; 
H.R.  4405.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  legal  assistance 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  insure  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  4407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  in  order  to  authorize  the  President 


to  respond  to  foreign  practices  which  un- 
fairly discriminate  against  U.S.  investment 
abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   SCHULZE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Brodhead.  and  Mr. 
Hettel): 
H.R.  4408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978  to  allow  certain  additional  re- 
funds relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  excise 
tax  on  buses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERLING    (for    himself, 

Mr.   Kastenmeier.   Mr.    Pease,   Mr. 

Vento.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

Maryland,  and  Mr.  Gejdehson): 

H.R.  4409.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  diversity 

and  independence  of  American  business;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  per- 
manent authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
certain  discretionary  grant  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Education:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson.  Mr.   Erdahu  Mr.   Neal,  and 
Mr.  Railsback): 
H.R.  4411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  farmers  a 
refundable  income  tax  credit   for  acreage 
with  respect  to  which  the  farmer  uses  con- 
servation tillage  practices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WRITTEN: 
H.R.  4412.  A  bill  to  restore  rights  accorded 
private  citizens  against  slander  and  libel  to 
public  officials  and  candidates  for  public 
office:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.R.  4413.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  large-scale  marihuana  smuggling:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution 
dissapproving  the  proposed  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles,  the 
FAST  auxiliary  fuel  and  equipment  pods  for 
the  F-15  fighter,  and  the  five  airborne 
warning  and  control  aircraft  (AWACS)  or- 
dered by  Saudi  Arabia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERDAHL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  a  national 
policy  on  obsolete  job  skills:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   FINDLEY   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Emery. 
Mr.   FocLiETTA.  Mr.   Glickman.  Mr. 
Jeffords,     Mr.     Lacomarsino.     Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.   White,    Mr.    Whitehurst.   Mr. 
Wilson,      Mr.      Winn,      and      Mr. 
Yatroni: 
H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  sea  lane  security:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRISHAM: 
H.  Con.  Res.   173.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram to  construct  a  permanent  manned  op- 
erations center  in  low  Earth  orbit  within  10 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  19  through  25,  1982.  as 


"National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
peace  in  the  Middle  Blast:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

H.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1981  as  "National  P.T.A.  Member- 
ship Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 

H.  Res.  204.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
paying  tribute  to  Washington  College:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  RITTER: 

H.  Res.  205.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers should  immediately  end  their  strike 
by  returning  to  work  while  continuing  their 
negotiations  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presenteci  and  referred  as 
follows: 

165.  The  SPEAKER  present  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  relative  to  foreign  acquisi- 
tion of  mineral  interests  in  U.S.  lands:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Commission  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  4414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aerelia 
Margot  Elizabeth  Kaeslin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 

H.R.  4415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  L. 
Bridson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mrs.  Fenwick  and  Mr.  Gramm. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  110:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  157:  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  McCollum, 
and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  158:  Mr.  Jeffries. 

H.R.  568:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  835:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss, 
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Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri. 

H.R.  992:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  1010:  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Porter. 
and  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  1502:  Mr  Nelson. 

H.R.  1509:  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  1585:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  1662:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr. 
Roemer.  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  1984:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  2137:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Marriott  Mr.  Staton  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 

CORRADA. 

H.R.  2445:  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  2501:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Patterson,  and 
Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  2646:  Mr.  McClory. 

H.R.    2793:    Mr.    Washington    and    Mr. 

RAII.SBACK. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Traxleh,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  2889:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  3001:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 

LOTT. 

H.R.  3009:  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Fary, 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms. 
Ferraro.  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  3182:  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mrs.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  and  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Rousselot.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mrs.  Snoute,  and  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.R.  3314:  Mr.  Davis. 


H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Goldwater.  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Coelho. 

H.R.  3823:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  3891:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  PoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  3892:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  3904:  Mr.  Findley  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  3909:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Trax- 

LER. 

H.R.  3958:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  3976:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  3985:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Rahall,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3986:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Rahall,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3987:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Rahall.  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  4031:  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  White- 
hurst. Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Ms. 
Oakar.  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Erdahl.  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4122:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4161:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mrs. 
Bouquard. 

H.R.  4219:  Mr.  Bafalis. 

H.R.  4332:  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  4362:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Hagedorn  and  Mr. 
McCollum. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Atkinson. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Marks. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
RuDD,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Walker. 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Lee,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Morrison,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Wiluams  of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.  J.  Res.  285:  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 

Barnard,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 


HuTTO,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Lott,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Con.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.  Con.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Gint- 
DERSON.  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Deckard.  Mr. 
Young  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr. 
McCollum,  and  Mr.  Trible. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Hertel.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr. 
Marriott.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Markey.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
■^HiTEHURST.  Mr.  PoRTER.  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

JR.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr. 
Sawyer. 

H.  Res.  101:Mr.  Richmond. 

H.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Benjamin, 
and  Mr.  Anderson. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

156.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Church  Women 
United.  Estes  Park.  Colo.,  relative  to  mili- 
tary spending;  to  the  Committee  on  appro- 
priations. 

157.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hawaii  County 
Council,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Hawaii 
Prepaid  Health  Care  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

158.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Church  Women  United,  Estes  Park, 
Colo.,  relative  to  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

159.  Also,  petition  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  relative  to 
funding  for  successful  State  and  local  crimi- 
nal justice  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

160.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Santee,  Calif.,  relative  to  nuclear  weapons: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3518 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
—Page  3,  immediately  after  line  21.  insert 
the  following  new  section  104  and  redesig- 
nate subsequent  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 
ingly: 

RESTRICTION  ON  CONTRIBnTIONS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  lOJTICATIONAL.  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  102(a)(2)  of 
this  Act  or  by  any  other  Act  for  "Interna- 
tional  Organizations  and  Conferences"  may 
be  used  for  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
its  contribution  toward  the  assessed  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientif- 
ic and  Cultural  Organization  if  that  organi- 
zation implements  any  policy  or  procedure 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  license  journalists 
or  their  publications,  to  censor  or  otherwise 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  information  within 
or  among  countries,  or  to  impose  mandatory 
codes  of  journalistic  practice  or  ethics. 

(b)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  whether  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  has  taken  any  action 
described  in  subection  (a)  of  this  section. 
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insert  the  following 
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H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 


—Page  10,  after  line  13, 
new  section: 

LIMITATION  ON  ACQUISITION  OF  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Sec.  107.  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  201. 
the  Secretary  may  not  purchase  butter  or 
cheese  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981  and  ending  September 
30,  198S,  if  as  a  result  of  such  purchase  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration would  own  or  control  more  than  100 
million  pounds  of  butter  or  more  than  150 
million  pounds  of  cheese  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  407 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  milk  and  the 
products  of  milk,  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  such  sentence  requires  that  sales  be 
offset  by  purchases. 


H.R.  4169 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
—Page  32.  Insert  the  following  immediately 
after  line  23: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
title  shall  be  used  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  contribution  toward  the 
assessed  budget  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion if  that  organization  implements  any 
policy  or  procedure  the  effect  of  which  is  to 


license  journalists  or  their  publications,  to 
censor  or  otherwise  restrict  the  free  flow  of 
information  within  or  among  countries,  or 
to  impose  mandatory  codes  of  journalistic 
practice  or  ethics. 

By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
-Page  43  after  line  14  insert  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  508.  Except  for  services  provided  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  the  Act  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  provide  a  personal  cook,  chauf- 
feur, or  other  personal  servants  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
those  positions  from  this  provision  which 
serve  dual  roles  pertaining  to  a  security  or 
law  enforcement  function. 

Sec  509.  Except  for  vehicles  provided  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  other  security  or  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses, none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  procure  passenger 
automobiles  as  defined  in  15  U.S.C.  2001 
with  an  EPA  estimated  miles  per  gallon  av- 
erage of  less  than  22  miles  per  gallon.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  may  be  waived 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  special  purpose  or 
special  mission  automobiles. 


H.R.  4241 
By  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 
-Page  7,  line  12.  strike  out    •$275,545,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$260,635,000". 


August  I  1981 
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ALABAMA  BAND  HOTTEST 
COUNTRY  GROUP 

HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

m  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  football  team  is 
being  challenged  as  the  most  national- 
ly famous  group  in  Alabama. 

The  hottest  group  in  country  music 
is  a  band  from  Fort  Payne,  appropri- 
ately called  "Alabama." 

The  band  is  composed  of  Jeff  Cook. 
Randy  Owens,  and  Teddy  Gentry, 
three  cousins  all  hailing  from  Fort 
Payne,  Ala.,  and  drummer  Mark  Hem- 
don. 

Their  meteoric  rise  on  the  country 
music  charts  recently  earned  them  the 
prestigious  "Top  Vocal  Group  of  the 
Year"  award  given  by  the  Academy  of 
Country  Music. 

They  are  easily  the  hottest  new 
group  in  country  music,  recently  scor- 
ing their  fourth  No.  1  single  in  a  row 
as  "Feels  So  Right"  charged  to  the 
summit.  Previous  No.  1  hits  were  "Old 
Flame,"  "Tennessee  River."  and  "Why 
Lady.  Why."  They  also  have  a  top-sell- 
ing album. 

One  of  their  early  hits,  "My  Home's 
In  Alabama, '  has  become  sort  of  a 
theme  song  for  those  of  us  who  love 
country  music  and  our  beautiful  State. 

One  hears  so  often  about  overnight 
successes  in  the  entertainment  field, 
while  the  truth  is  that  most  entertain- 
ers labor  for  years  before  they  become 
"overnight"  successes.  This  is  true  of 
Alabama. 

The  band  has  been  working  hard  for 
11  years,  and  only  this  year  have  they 
hit  the  top  of  the  charts.  However,  the 
fact  that  they  have  four  consecutive 
No.  1  hits  indicates  they  have  found 
the  magic  combination  and  are  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  groups  of  our  time, 

I  think  it  speaks  well  of  my  State 
that  after  Alabama  achieved  the  pin- 
nacle in  country  music,  they  all  decid- 
ed to  move  back  to  Fort  Payne.  Now 
they  travel  all  over  the  country  play- 
ing to  sellout  audiences  and  come  back 
home  to  the  source  of  their  success  to 
rest  and  relax  before  the  next  tour. 

They  have  brought  fame  and  recog- 
nition to  our  great  State  by  taking  the 
name  "Alabama"  for  their  band  and 
by  writing  such  songs  as,  "My  Home's 
In  Alabama."  "Tennessee  River,"  and 
others. 

Jeff,  Randy,  and  Teddy  have  not 
forgotten  the  home  folk,  as  they  re- 
cently did  a  benefit  concert  for  Fort 


Payne  High  School.  They  reportedly 
plan  a  benefit  concert  for  underprivi- 
leged children  every  year  in  Fort 
Payne. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Alabama,  the  State,  is 
indeed  proud  of  Alabama,  the  band. 
On  August  12.  the  nearby  city  of 
Scottsboro  will  honor  the  Alabama 
band  with  an  appreciation  luncheon  at 
Goosepond  Civic  Center,  sponsored  by 
Central  Bank.  Mayor  Roy  Owen  will 
present  each  member  of  the  Alabama 
band  with  a  key  to  the  city. 

Recently,  the  Fort  Payne  Times 
Journal  paid  tribute  to  the  group  with 
a  12-page  supplement  in  its  May  31 
edition.  I  would  like  to  include  one  ar- 
ticle from  that  supplement  entitled. 
"Alabama  Has  Weathered  The 
Storm." 

Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  especially 
when  it  flows  in  the  music  business.  More 
than  11  years  ago.  cousins  Randy  Owen, 
Jeff  Cook  and  Teddy  Gentry,  known  collec- 
tively as  Alabama,  decided  that  the  record- 
ing studio  was  where  they  belonged,  and 
they  have  been  on  a  musical  roller  coaster 
ride  ever  since.  There  have  been  at  least 
three  times  over  those  11  years  the  group 
has  been  totally  resigned  to  giving  it  all  up. 
Prom  personnel  changes  to  injuries  to  utter 
disillusionment,  Alabama  has  faced  and 
weathered  the  storms  that  rocked  other's 
boats  and  forced  then  to  turn  back. 

Alabama  first  met  musically  in  Ft.  Payne. 
Alabama,  where  Jeff  was  working  for  West- 
ern Electric.  Randy  going  to  school  and 
Teddy  laying  carpet.  Randy  (the  youngest 
of  the  three  cousins)  and  Teddy  grew  up  on 
adjacent  farms  in  the  shadows  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  showing  each  other  chords  and 
singing  when  the  families  got  together,  the 
two  formed  a  band  with  Jeff  not  only  for 
his  local  renown  as  a  player,  but  also  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  one  around  with  good 
equipment— an  important  consideration  at 
that  point  in  a  bands  evolution. 

Around  Christmas  of  1969.  Randy.  Teddy 
and  Jeff  assembled  to  jam  for  the  first  time. 
They  gathered  several  more  times  over  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  but  it  took  that 
long  and  a  job  offer  at  a  nearby  tourist 
park.  Canyonland,  to  fuse  them  into  an  or- 
ganized unit. 

Every  weekend,  Canyonland  brought  in  an 
established  star  which  Alabama  would  back 
up  then  follow  with  a  one-hour  dance  set.  It 
exposed  them  to  the  influence  of  stars  like 
Bobby  Bare,  Jerry  Wallace  and  Cal  Smith 
and  formed  their  first  thoughts  of  cracking 
Nashville. 

Though  Randy  was  still  in  school  and  the 
others  at  nowhere  jobs,  the  direction  was 
clear  and  the  dedication  soul-deep.  "There 
just  was  nothing  else."  Randy  states  candid- 
ly. "We  all  set  goals  for  ourselves  and  fully 
intend  to  make  them.  We  never  considered 
them  easy  but  we  never  expected  less. " 

In  the  early  70's,  Jeff  took  a  government 
job  in  Anniston.  Alabama,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  no  fire  left  in  the  dream  of  the 
cousins  finding  the  musical  brass  ring  to- 
gether. Wanting  to  keep  the  band  intact. 
Randy  and  Teddy  moved  to  Anniston  where 


Teddy  resumed  his  career  as  a  carpet  layer 
and  brought  Randy  (fresh  out  of  high 
school)  into  the  profession  as  his  assistant. 
"I  told  them  Randy  was  my  helper.  He'd 
never  laid  carpet  in  his  life,"  Teddy  recalls. 
But  there  was  more  to  Anniston  than  the 
government  and  carpeting.  The  three 
became  roommates  and  assembled  every 
night  after  work  to  practice  music,  concen- 
trating on  harmonies.  They  pushed  all  their 
t>eds  into  the  biggest  room  in  the  house  so 
they  could  continue  singing  until  they  went 
to  sleep.  According  to  Jeff,  "Even  with  the 
lights  off  we'd  lay  there  in  the  dark  and 
sing  until  one  by  one  we'd  drift  off  to 
sleep." 

Alabama  continued  playing  weekend  dates 
and  working  day  jobs  until  March  of  '73 
when  they  decided  it  was  all  or  nothing. 
They  quit  the  government  and  carpeting, 
packed  up  and  headed  for  Myrtle  Beach. 
South  Carolina,  and  started  playing  six 
nights  a  week  in  clubs  there,  making  as 
much  as  the  audience  offered  in  tips.  Al- 
though they  had  been  writing  songs  all 
along,  the  move  was  the  impetus  to  begin 
incorporating  original  material  mto  the 
show  and  concentrate  on  perfecting  it. 

The  stage  success  of  their  own  songs 
prompted  them  to  begin  recording  and 
pressing  their  own  records  which  they  per- 
sonally distributed  to  regional  radio  sta- 
tions. 

After  being  turned  down  by  nearly  every 
label  in  Nashville,  they  were  signed  to  GR"!" 
Records  in  1977.  They  released  "I  Want  To 
Be  With  You "  which  bottomed  out  at  77  in 
the  national  charts,  lost  in  the  excitement 
over  fellow  GRT  releases  "The  Telephone 
Man"  and  "The  King  Is  Gone."  Prom  the 
buzz  created  with  the  first  records,  Dallas- 
based  MDJ  Records  and  Larry  McBride 
became  interested  in  1979.  Owner  Larry 
McBride  signed  them  and  took  them  to 
Nashville  producer  Harold  Shedd,  with 
whom  he  had  been  working  on  several  proj- 
ects. "I  was  very  impressed  with  the  group." 
Shedd  states.  "They  were  doing  some  of  the 
things  I  wanted  to  do  when  I  was  playing." 
With  the  ball  in  their  court  and  things  fi- 
nally going  their  way,  Alabama's  drummer 
abruptly  quit,  and  once  more  it  appeared  as 
though  their  efforts  were  all  for  naught. 
But  after  a  month  of  searching,  Mark  Hem- 
don  entered  the  picture.  He  was  the  catalyst 
that  tied  it  all  together  and  put  them  in 
high  gear. 

The  Alabama-Shedd  collaboration  result- 
ed in  the  single  "I  Wanna  Come  Over. "  Al- 
though it  peaked  at  32,  it  spread  the  region- 
al buzz  into  a  national  stir  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  "My  Home's  In  Alabama" 
which  reached  into  the  top  20  in  early  1980. 
The  stir  cranked  to  a  roar.  and.  as  "My 
Home's  In  Alabama  "  climbed  the  national 
charts,  the  same  Nashville  labels  that  had 
initially  turned  Alabama  down  were  turning 
their  heads  and  noticing  the  success  and  po- 
tential. 

In  April  1980,  the  band  signed  with  RCA. 
releasing  the  single  "Tennessee  River"  and 
"Why  Lady  Why"  from  the  album  "My 
Home's  In  Alabama"— both  Number  One 
Country  singles  for  the  now-rising  super- 
stars. The  debut  LP  was  followed  in  Febru- 
ary 1981  with  the  release  of  Feels  So  Right 
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which  has  spawned  another  hit  single  for 
the  group  from  Ft.  Payne,  'Old  Flame." 

Reflecting  on  the  rewards  of  success. 
Randy  notes.  "We  really  never  thought  we'd 
be  here  today.  One  year  ago  we  were  about 
as  low  as  you  can  get.  but.  instead  of  giving 
up.  we  decided  the  only  way  was  up  and 
started  over  again."  Teddy  concurs.  "We 
spent  years  to  get  to  this  point,  and  its  only 
taken  months  for  it  all  to  fall  into  place.  I 
gues3  we  made  the  right  decision." 

They  may  be  from  Alabama  but  they're  at 
home  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alabama's  dedication 
and  hard  work  in  the  face  of  years  of 
frustration  have  proven  once  again 
that  the  American  dream  is  very  much 
alive.  If  one  works  long  enough  and 
hard  enough  and  really  believes  in 
himself,  one  can  reach  the  top. 

1  commend  Alabama  to  the  Nation 
and  offer  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sought  for  so  long.  I  ask  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  continue  to  work  and 
pray  for  that  day.* 


August  4,  J 981 

OPPOSITION  VIEWS  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


THE  PUGHT  OF  RAISA 
RUDENKO 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  rise  to  express  anger  over  an- 
other example  of  the  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  the  Soviet  Government  for 
human  rights  and  the  tenets  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  which  our  Nation  is  a 
party  to  with  the  Soviets. 

The  arrest  of  Raisa  Rudenko  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Soviet  Government  has 
been  made  known  only  recently.  Ap- 
parently out  of  fear  of  negative  inter- 
national public  opinion.  Communist 
agents  arrested  Mrs.  Rudenko  in  April 
and  refused  to  admit  to  any  knowledge 
of  her  whereabouts.  Information  has 
now  come  from  the  Ukraine  indicating 
that  she  is  being  detained  somewhere 
in  the  Sovet  Union. 

Raisa  Rudenko  is  the  wife  of  Mykola 
Rudenko,  a  highly  decorated  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  a  highly  ac- 
claimed writer  and  philosopher.  He 
has  been  imprisoned  since  1977  for 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." The  charges  against  his  wife  have 
not  been  announced. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  no  intentions  of  fulfilling  its 
commitment  to  human  rights.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Rudenkos  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian group  established  to  monitor  the 
Helsinki  accords  are  the  sole  reason 
for  their  persecution  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Our  duty  as  Americans  is  to  contin- 
ue to  demand  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  use  every 
possible  peaceful  means  to  obtain  that 
compliance.  The  tide  of  international 
opinion  and  the  indomitable  spirits  of 
the  Rudenkos  and  others  will  someday 
bring  about  the  respect  for  freedom 
and   human   rights   which    has   been 


CAUPORNIA  CONDOR 
RECOVERY  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  insure 
funds  for  the  preservation  and  habitat 
protection  of  the  dying  California 
condor. 

There  are  only  about  25  of  these  ma- 
jestic birds  left,  but  since  1975.  we 
have  begun  a  condor  recovery  pro- 
gram. For  fiscal  year  1982.  we  have 
earmarked  $250,000  for  this  plan. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  recovery 
effort  is  a  3-year  program  with  two 
major  provisions.  The  first  provision  is 
the  capturing  of  nine  condors  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  the  second  pro- 
vision is  the  tagging  of  12  condors  with 
radio  transmitters  in  order  to  more 
closely  "track"  their  habits  and  flight 
patterns.  A  Federal  permit  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  already 
been  granted,  but  the  California  Pish 
and  Game  Commission  must  grant  a 
State  permit  as  well. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  held  a  public 
hearing  on  whether  to  approve  that 
State  permit.  A  decision  is  expected 
this  Friday.  August  7.  If  approved,  the 
plan  would  begin  September  1. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  will 
object  to  our  attempts  at  saving  the 
condor  by  radio  telemetry  and  captive 
breeding.  Some  believe  man  should 
leave  the  condor  alone,  and  preserve 
its  habitat  instead.  The  problem  with 
this  approach,  however,  is  that  we  just 
do  not  know  that  much  about  the  con- 
dor's habitat  to  preserve  it.  A  condor 
can  fly  300  miles  in  24  hours,  making 
scientific  observation  extremely  diffi- 
cult; hopefully,  this  well-prepared  re- 
covery program  will  give  us  that 
knowledge. 

Recently,  there  have  been  successful 
results  from  the  capturing  of  Andean 
condors  in  South  America.  Further- 
more, Andean  condors  born  in  captiv- 
ity and  later  released  into  the  wild 
have  adapted  to  their  new  habitat  re- 
markably well,  and  experts  believe 
similar  results  can  be  achieved  by  the 
California  condor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  desperately 
trying  to  save  the  remaining  Califor- 
nia condors.  It  would  be  inexcusable 
for  us  to  preside  over  their  extinction. 
I  urge  California's  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  to  approve  the  State 
permit.* 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  twin 
issues  of  negotiations  and  elections 
have  come  to  the  forefront  in  recent 
weeks  with  respect  to  the  ongoing  civil 
struggle  in  the  small  Central  Ameri- 
can nation  of  El  Salvador. 

On  July  16.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Thomas  Enders  delivered  a 
speech  in  Washington  which  outlined 
in  some  detail  the  U.S.  position  on 
these  questions.  More  recently,  the 
Political-Diplomatic  Commission  of 
the  united  opposition  groups  in  El  Sal- 
vador issued  a  statement  providing 
their  own  views  on  these  vital  issues. 

The  Enders  speech  received  wide 
publicity,  and  was  excerpted  in  several 
major  American  newspapers.  Al- 
though I  do  not  by  any  means  agree 
fully  with  the  positions  put  forward 
by  the  Salvadoran  opposition— just  as 
I  do  not  fully  agree  with  those  put  for- 
ward by  Secretary  Enders— I  believe 
that  a  full  airing  of  the  views  on  all 
sides  is  needed.  Accordingly.  I  include 
the  following  statement  in  the 
Record,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Position  of  the  FDR-FMLN's  Political- 
Diplomatic  Commission  on  Elections  and 
Political  Solution 

On  July  16,  1981,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Mr. 
Thomas  O.  Enders,  defined  U.S.  government 
policy  toward  El  Salvador  in  his  speech  de- 
livered before  the  World  Affairs  Council. 

The  Political-Diplomatic  Commission  of 
the  FDRPMLN  hereby  makes  the  following 
statements  in  regards  to  this  policy. 

1.  We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  change 
in  tone  in  Mr.  Enders'  presentation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Salvadorean  situation  and  the 
parties  involved  in  the  conflict.  Missing 
from  Mr.  Enders'  speech  is  the  extremist 
rhetoric  characteristic  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, a  rhetoric  full  of  anti-commu- 
nist slogans  intended  to  conceal  the  lack  of 
a  consistent  and  defined  foreign  policy. 

2.  We  acknowledge  that  a  positive  step  has 
been  taken  by  beginning  to  recognize  that 
the  Salvadorean  conflict  is  "deeply  rooted 
in  domestic  Salvadorean  political  and  socio- 
economic problems. "  thus  abandoning  the 
simplistic  approach  of  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion which  portrays  the  war  in  El  Salvador 
as  a  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  However,  it  is  important  to  discover  the 
real  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salvador  under 
the  veil  of  the  new  language  and  analysis. 
Mr.  Enders'  closing  statements  clearly  ex- 
press this  policy:  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion will  a)  continue  with  its  program  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
Junta,  and  b)  it  will  support  and  contribute 
to  a  "democratic  solution  "  by  means  of  elec- 
tions. 

4.  The  political  solution  the  State  Depart- 
ment proposes  is  that  all  parties  that  re- 
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nounce  to  violence  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process.  For  the 
American  people  choosing  their  representa- 
tives through  elections  is  a  normal  and  obvi- 
ous process,  but  our  historical  experience  in 
El  Salvador  is  different.  In  our  country  elec- 
tions have  l)een  used  by  all  military  dicta- 
torships during  the  last  fifty  years  to  de- 
ceive the  people.  The  most  recent  example 
took  place  in  1979:  General  Romero,  con- 
fronted with  the  imminent  collapse  of  his 
government,  offered  "free  elections,  with 
international  supervision."  The  Christian 
Democratic  Party,  however,  rejected  that 
offer  by  declaring  that  as  long  as  the  funda- 
mental political  problems  were  not  solved 
(i.e.  political  prisoners,  dismantling  the 
para-military  organizations,  halting  repres- 
sion, etc.),  it  was  senseless  to  participate  in 
elections.  The  Christian  Democratic  Party 
expressed  this  position  in  a  manifesto  enti- 
tled 'Elections  Are  Not  the  Solution. " 

The  Salvadoran  people  have  been  strug- 
gling against  the  military  dictatorship,  with 
arms  in  hand  and  through  civil  disobedi- 
ence, for  many  years.  This  is  so  because 
peaceful  channels  have  been  systematically 
closed  by  the  military.  If  the  present  pre- 
scription from  the  State  Department  is  that 
we  8^1  peacefully  return  to  elections,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  examine  the  real  condi- 
tions under  which  the  offer  of  elections  is 
being  made: 

The  same  military  officers  who  now  offer 
"free  elections."  are  those  responsible  for 
the  systematic  repression  against  all  popu- 
lar opposition  to  the  regime.  Proof  of  this 
are  the  thousands  of  murders  that  have 
been  committed  by  the  Army  and  Security 
Forces  since  January  1980.  The  MNR  (Movi- 
miento  Nacional  Revolucionario).  the  politi- 
cal party  Mr.  Enders  is  inviting  to  partici- 
pate in  elections,  has  had  many  of  its  mem- 
l)ers  and  leaders  assassinated  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  two  of  its  leaders  are  now 
in  prison  and  its  headquarters  have  been 
broken  into  and  looted  by  the  Security 
Forces. 

Fundamental  civil  liberties  are  inexistent. 
For  more  than  sixteen  months  the  'state  of 
siege"  decrees  have  suspended  all  constitu- 
tional rights  and  since  January  of  this  year 
the  government  has  imposed  martial  law. 
News  media  has  been  subjected  to  censor- 
ship and  those  who  have  been  more  critical 
of  the  government  have  been  physically  de- 
stroyed by  government  forces,  and  their 
staffs  have  been  assassinated,  imprisoned, 
or  exiled.  This  is  the  case  of  the  newspapers 
El  Independiente.  Orientacion.  La  Cronica 
del  Pueblo,  and  Voz  Popular.  Finally,  almost 
the  entire  leadership  of  the  opposition  has 
been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  their  names  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  hit  list  in  Salvadoran  newspa- 
pers. 

Colonel  Garcia,  the  strong  man  in  the 
government  who  is  also  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense, is  the  man  who  in  1972  was  president 
of  the  national  communications  system 
through  which  one  of  the  most  blatant  elec- 
toral frauds  in  our  history  was  implement- 
ed; proof  of  this  fraud  can  be  found  in  the 
U.S.  Congressional  Record. 

The  absence  of  fair  conditions  for  elec- 
tions is  so  evident  that  even  the  Electoral 
Council  has  advised  the  eventual  candidates 
to  campaign  through  "paid  advertisements 
in  the  press,  radio  and  T.V.,  and  remain  out- 
side the  country."  (El  Diario  de  Hoy,  July 
16.  1981). 

The  FDR-FMLN  is  not  alone  in  confirm- 
ing the  lack  of  minimum  conditions  for  the 
electoral  process.  It  has  also  been  affirmed 
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by  acting  archbishop  Rivera  y  Damas.  the 
Salvadoran  Bar  Association,  the  Junta's  am- 
bassador to  the  U.S..  and  foreign  ol)servers 
such  as  Cardinal  Arns.  Mr.  Ed  Broadbent 
(leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  of 
Canada),  members  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment, etc. 

5.  But  if  elections  are  not  a  viable  political 
solution,  what  then  remains  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  El  Salvador?  The  answer  is 
simple:  Economic  and  military  aid.  In  prac- 
tice the  State  Department's  policy  is  re- 
duced to  its  true  essense:  The  search  for  the 
Junta's  military  victory  over  the  Salvadoran 
people. 

The  State  Department  wishes  to  believe  in 
elections  because  it  is  not  willing  to  face  the 
fundamenUl  problem  of  its  policy  toward  El 
Salvador.  The  military  aid  provided  to  the 
Junta,  instead  of  helping  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal solution  is  strengthening  the  High  Com- 
mand of  the  Armed  Forces  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  indiscriminate  killings  and 
abuses  against  the  people;  it  is  increasing 
the  suffering  of  the  Salvadoran  people  and 
it  is  prolonging  the  war.  We  have  to  ask  our- 
selves, how  Is  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  curb  the  violence  of  the  Armed 
Forces  if  at  the  same  time  it  provides  them 
with  training  and  arms  to  carry  out  the  kill- 
ing? 

6.  The  FDR-FMLN  believes  that  the  ra- 
tional method  to  bring  an  end  to  war  and 
achieve  a  'genuinely  pluralistic"  democracy 
and  social  change  in  our  homeland  is  to 
attack  the  fundamental  problems  through  a 
process  of  discussions  in  which  we,  the  Sal- 
vadorans,  will  elaborate  our  own  solutions. 
In  order  to  achieve  this  objective  the  FDR- 
FMLN  proposes  the  following: 

a.  A  comprehensive  process  of  political  ne- 
gotiations involving  the  FDR-FMLN  and 
the  Salvadoran  government. 

b.  Discussions  must  cover  all  fundamental 
problems  based  on  an  agenda  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  sides. 

c.  In  order  to  guarantee  a  serious  discus- 
sion and  propitiate  an  understanding  among 
the  two  parties,  negotiations  must  take 
place  with  the  participation  of  a  group  of 
mediators  to  he  selected  by  both  parties. 

d.  As  a  guarantee  of  the  mediation  proc- 
ess, both  parties  must  have  access  to  the 
mass  media  with  the  objective  of  explaining 
the  process  of  mediation  to  the  Salvadoi-an 
people. 

e.  Elections  could  be  discussed  as  part  of 
the  comprehensive  solution  and  within  the 
process  of  mediation.  The  FDR-FMLN  does 
not  reject  the  electoral  process,  but  it  feels 
that  minimum  conditions  must  be  created 
so  that  the  people  can  freely  express  their 
sovereign  will. 

f.  All  agreements  made  by  both  parties 
will  be  consulted  with  the  Salvadoran 
people  who  will  be  their  sole  and  ultimate 
judge. 

We  make  this  proposal  because  we  are 
convinced  that  the  FDR-FMLN  has  devel- 
oped enough  military  and  political  strength 
and  we  have  the  support  and  confidence  of 
our  people  in  defending  their  interests  both, 
in  the  battlefield  and  in  the  discussion 
table. 

7.  Finally,  the  FDR-FMLN  wants  to  make 
clear  that  it  rejects  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  El  Salvador  not  out  of 
anti-American  feelings  or  because  we  believe 
that  everything  that  originates  in  the  U.S. 
government  is  evil  in  principle,  but  because 
the  State  Department's  proposal  does  not 
address  the  fundamenUl  problems  of  our 
country  and  does  not  offer  realistic  and 
viable  solutions.  The  cause  of  peace  and  de- 
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mocracy  could  be  served  better  if  the  State 
Department  abandoned  its  old  illusions  and 
stopped  deceiving  itself  through  wishful 
thinking.  The  great  North  American  people 
and  the  heroic  Salvadoran  people  deserve, 
and  are  asking  for.  a  more  serious  and  real- 
istic policy.* 


A  CALL  FOR  THE  RELEASE  OF 
MYKOLA  AND  RAISA  RUDENKO 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  6  years  since  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  many  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords.  This  monument  agreement 
affirms  the  universal  rights  of  men  to 
liberty,  freedom,  and  self-determina- 
tion. Since  that  time,  there  have  been 
a  multitude  of  violations  of  the  ac- 
cords, both  documented  and  undocu- 
mented, by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  deeply 
saddens  me  to  hear  of  yet  another 
usurption  of  basic  freedoms  in  the 
Ukraine— the  imprisonment  of  Mykola 
Rudenko. 

Mr.  Rudenko's  sole  crime  is  that  he 
has  publicly  endorsed  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  human 
rights  standards  it  establishes.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Rudenko  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group,  which  has  worked 
to  make  known  the  abusive  treatment 
of  Ukrainian  dissentors.  Because  of  his 
unwavering  convictions.  Mr.  Rudenko 
is  serving  out  a  12-year  prison  sen- 
tence. 

Although  reports  indicate  that  Mr. 
Rudenko's  health  is  deteriorating,  to 
sustain  his  protest  against  his  oppres- 
sors he  is  partaking  in  a  hunger  strike. 
Shortly  after  he  began,  the  distressing 
news  came  that  Mr.  Rudenko's  wife, 
Raisa.  had  disappeared.  She  has  not 
arrived  at  scheduled  appointments  and 
neither  friends  Or  relatives  have  been 
able  to  locate  her.  Evidence  would 
seem  to  substantiate  speculation  that 
she  is  being  held  against  her  will  in  re- 
taliation for  her  husband's  bold  ac- 
tions. 

Truly,  we  must  not  stand  by  and 
allow  these  flagrant  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  to  go  unnoticed. 
Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  a  free  and  just  society  must 
speak  out  against  this  repression. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  Ukraine.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues and  all  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  to  urge  the  high-ranking 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
make  known  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs. 
Rudenko.  and.  in  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords,  allow  them  their 
freedom.* 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  SRI  CHINMOY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  honoring  Sri  Chin- 
moy  on  his  50th  birthday.  August  27. 
This  remarkable  individual  is  a  cre- 
ative dynamo  who  has  forged  his  ac- 
complishments from  marathoning  to 
directing  the  meditation  group  at  the 
United  Nations,  from  scores  of  con- 
certs across  the  Nation  to  creating  a 
major  cross-country  bicycling  route 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from 
his  prize  winning  poetry  to  his  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dynamic  and 
colorful  paintings.  Through  his  Sri 
Chinmoy  Centres  across  the  Nation. 
Sri  Chinmoy  has  inspired  thousands 
of  individuals  through  his  outpouring 
in  painting,  music,  composing,  poetry, 
athletics,  and  as  a  dedicated  public 
servant. 

Sri  Chinmoy's  philosophy  has  much 
to  do  with  the  inner  life,  but  parallel 
with  this  emphasis  on  contemplative 
experience  is  a  strong  affirmation  of 
the  value  of  material  existence,  and  of 
the  need  to  develop  and  transform 
every  aspect  of  life  through  work  and 
action.  This  view  of  reality  is  dynamic 
and  also  his  profoundly  positive  view 
of  human  potential  leads  Sri  Chinmoy 
to  stress  the  transcendence  of  previ- 
ously attained  goals  and  the  pressing 
of  limits. 

Through  his  remarkable  life  he  is  il- 
lustrating that  there  is  no  end  to  our 
capacities  for  excellence  as  individuals 
or  as  a  nation.* 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augrust  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  proposed  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  to 
preserve  our  non-English  language  re- 
sources. The  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  held  hearings  on  my  pro- 
posal in  the  1970's  which  resulted  in  a 
provision  being  added  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1975  that  touched 
somewhat  on  my  idea  that  we  should 
preserve  this  Nation's  heritage  of  lan- 
guage resources  and  utilize  these  re- 
sources in  today's  world. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
country  still  needs  a  National  Commis- 
sion to  focus  on  the  important  role 
foreign  languages  play  in  our  Nation 
and  today  I  am  again  proposing  a  bill 
based  on  my  original  proposal.  My  bill 
calls  for  establishing  a  National  Com- 
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mission  for  the  Utilization  and  Expan- 
sion of  Language  Resources.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission  would  be  to 
develop  a  national  policy  for  identify- 
ing, preserving,  and  improving  our  lan- 
guage resources  as  well  as  a  program 
to  encourage  the  development  of  lan- 
guage skills  for  use  in  nontraditional 
areas  such  as  commerce,  trade,  and  de- 
fense. 

I  believe  that  the  reintroduction  of 
my  bill  is  particularly  timely  in  view  of 
the  recent  studies  within  the  Govern- 
ment that  show  the  need  for  foreign 
languages.  For  example,  the  intelli- 
gence/defense community  has  recent- 
ly testified  regarding  their  severe 
shortage  of  language  personnel.  On 
July  15,  1981,  Adm.  Bobby  R.  Inman, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  testified  before  the 
House  Postsecondary  Education  Sub- 
committee with  regard  to  the  declin- 
ing foreign  language  ability  of  its  em- 
ployees and  how  this  has  impacted  on 
the  Agency's  operations.  During  Admi- 
ral Inman's  testimony  it  was  brought 
out  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  recruit  personnel  adequate- 
ly trained  in  a  foreign  language  be- 
cause many  colleges  and  universities 
no  longer  have  foreign  language  re- 
quirements as  part  of  their  mandatory 
curriculum. 

A  GAO  study  showed  that  of  the 
roughly  17,000  Federal  overseas  posi- 
tions which  require  a  competency  in  a 
foreign  language,  around  3,400  of 
these  were  vacant  in  1979.  The  study 
also  showed  that  the  foreign  language 
competency  of  the  U.S.  personnel  as- 
signed to  these  positions  abroad  is  less 
than  that  required  for  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency.  Based  on 
these  statistics  and  Admiral  Inman's 
comment  that  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity is  especially  vulnerable  when  it 
comes  to  the  more  exotic  languages 
such  as  Arabic  and  Farsi,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  wonder  if  some  of  the  situations 
that  have  developed  in  the  last  few 
years  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  could 
have  been  mitigated  by  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  their  lan- 
guage and  culture. 

A  third  study  known  as  the  Perkins 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies  stated  that  the 
presence  of  bilingual  minority  groups 
in  the  United  States  constitutes  an  as 
yet  untapped  reservoir  of  linguistic 
and  cultural  expertise  which  our 
Nation  so  desperately  lacks,  and  I 
could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
coming  to  realize  that  proficiency  in  a 
foreign  language  is  vital  to  the  effi- 
cient and  effective  operation  in  many 
areas  of  our  Government.  The  Perkins 
Commission  pointed  out  that  our  na- 
tional incompetence  in  foreign  lan- 
guages is  evidence  of  a  very  weak  link 
in  our  efforts  to  develop  an  interna- 
tionally competitive  defense  system, 
and  that  foreign  languages,  which  are 
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important  to  the  political,  economic, 
and  intellectual  security  of  the  United 
States  have  been  overlooked  and  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate. 

From  all  of  these  studies  the  conclu- 
sion, unfortunately,  is  that  we  are 
wasting  much  of  our  national  lan- 
guage resources  by  not  utilizing  the 
more  than  28  million  people  in  our 
Nation  who  speak  foreign  languages 
and  we  are  minimizing  the  importance 
of  foreign  languages  by  not  making 
any  effort  on  the  national  level  to  sus- 
tain and  support  foreign  language  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  my  bill  in  no 
way  attempts  to  disestablish  English 
as  the  common  language  of  American 
unity,  but  rather  to  reinforce  and 
maintain  the  other  languages  spoken 
in  our  country  to  be  used  to  the  bene- 
fit of  our  Nation. 

While  our  Nation  might  not  be 
abundantly  rich  in  oil  resources,  we 
are  rich  with  diverse  peoples  and  cul- 
tures, yet  to  date  there  is  no  agency  or 
branch  of  Government  in  charge  of  a 
full-scale  incentive  program  to  encour- 
age social,  educational  and  political  as- 
sociations, educational  institutions, 
and  educational  systems  at  the  State 
and  local  level  to  develop  programs  to 
preserve  and  expand  our  foreign  lan- 
guage resources. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
seriously  consider  my  proposal  to  es- 
tablish the  Commission  provided  for 
in  my  bill.  Study  after  study  shows 
that  the  understanding  of  another 
language  and  culture  is  vitally  impor- 
tant in  communication  with  those 
across  our  borders  and  oceans,  as  well 
as  within  our  own  Nation.  Let  us  not 
waste  the  resources  we  have  but  utilize 
them  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation.* 


ATHLETIC  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
BISHOP  GALLAGHER  CATHO- 
LIC HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  of  two  high  school 
coaches  whose  dedication  to  their  jobs 
has  given  Bishop  Gallagher  Catholic 
High  School  in  Harper  Woods,  Mich., 
some  fine  athletic  achievements  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

Women's  basketball  coach  Joanne 
Shirkey  has  been  at  Gallagher  for  18 
years.  During  this  period  her  teams 
have  won  seven  divisional  champion- 
ships, one  Catholic  League  champion- 
ship and  a  State  class  B  championship. 
In  1977  she  was  awarded  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  Basketball  Coach  of  the 
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Year  and  the  Detroit  News  All-Metro 
Basketball  Coach. 

Coach  Shirkey  has  a  B.S.  in  physical 
education  and  a  M  Ed.  in  guidance  and 
counseling  from  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity. She  has  served  as  dean  of  stu- 
dents since  1963,  women's  athletic  di- 
rector since  1961  and  physical  educa- 
tion department  chairperson  since 
1964. 

Likewise,  James  Bresciami,  head 
coach  of  Bishop  Gallagher's  baseball 
team  has  an  outstanding  record  of  406 
wins  and  118  losses.  Over  the  17  years 
he  has  coached  at  Gallagher  his  teams 
have  won  10  league  championships,  3 
Catholic  championships  and  2  States 
class  A  championships. 

As  a  coach  he  has  won  many  distin- 
guished awards  including:  Detroit 
News  Coach  of  the  Year,  1971;  Michi- 
gan Baseball  Coaches  Association 
Coach  of  the  Year,  1973;  Michigan 
High  School  Coaches  Association 
Baseball  Coach  of  the  Year,  1979; 
Catholic  League  Coach  of  the  Year, 
1973;  and  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Catholic  Coaches  Hall  of  Frame,  1981. 

Coaches  Shirkey  and  Bresciami  have 
maintained  good,  solid  athletic  teams 
over  the  years  and  have  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  their  students  and  the  com- 
munity.* 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DREAM  HOUSE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
touched  by  an  article  I  read  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  recently  about  the 
efforts  of  Charles  and  Gay  Marino  to 
help  establish  a  home  away  from 
home  for  parents  whose  children  were 
patients  at  Children's  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal. They  wanted  to  help  found  a 
home  near  the  hospital  for  the  fami- 
lies of  sick  children  who  wanted  to 
be— and  needed  to  be — close  to  their 
children. 

I  believe  the  history  of  this  special 
home  which  started  as  a  dream  of  one 
man  and  became  a  reality  through  a 
concerted  effort,  is  extraordinary. 
Charles  and  Gay  Marino,  Dr.  Edward 
S.  Baum,  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  and  John  Cardinal  Cody, 
McDonald's  Corp.  and  the  Children's 
Oncology  Services  of  Illinois.  Inc.,  all 
deserve  special  recognition  and 
thanks. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  inspiring 
article  with  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  30.  1981] 
"Miracle"  Leads  to  Dream  "Home" 
(By  Vicki  Kemper) 

Charlie  Marino  believes  a  miracle  saved 
his  daughter's  life  six  years  ago,  and  he  has 
been  paying  back  her  good  luck  with  his 
gratitude  ever  since. 

He  doesn't  say  much  about  the  hundreds 
of  children  with  cancer  or  leukemia  and 
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their  families  he  has  helped:  they  simply 
are  other  miracles  that  happened  because 
he  was  willing  to  dream  and  to  invest  him- 
self in  his  dream. 

Life  was  not  always  this  way  for  the  47- 
year-old  Loop  lawyer. 

"We  were  just  a  normal  family  of  six." 
Marino  said.  "We  were  busy  living  life  like 
everyone  else:  doing  a  lot  of  nothing,  frank- 
ly, but  not  realizing  it." 

Then  Marino's  youngest  child  and  only 
daughter,  Gage,  was  diagnosed  as  having 
leukemia.  She  was  5  years  old. 

"It  was  absolutely  terrifying,"  Marino  re- 
called. 

Gage's  pediatrician  referred  the  family  to 
Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  and  life  for 
Marino  and  his  wife.  Gay.  became  a  cycle  of 
hospital  visits,  chemotherapy,  and  anxiety. 

When  Gage  developed  a  serious  side  effect 
from  the  chemotherapy,  she  was  hospital- 
ized in  intensive  care,  and  Marino  and  his 
wife  spent  24  hours  a  day  in  the  hospital. 
They  slept  on  chairs  and  benches  and  took 
turns  going  home  for  showers  and  to  change 
clothing.  They  shared  their  grief  with  other 
parents. 

Gage's  condition  worsened  until  she  even- 
tually was  put  on  a  respirator. 

"We  were  terrified  of  losing  her,"  Marino 
said.  "We  were  praying  and  hoping  for  a 
miracle  and  we  received  one.  On  July  21. 
1975.  she  turned  the  comer  and  started 
coming  back." 

Gage,  now  12  years  old.  receives  treat- 
ments once  every  four  months. 

When  it  became  clear  that  his  daughter 
was  going  to  pull  through.  Marino  began 
thinking  of  how  to  help  other  parents 
whose  children  were  hospitalized.  He 
wanted  to  help  parents  who  had  no  place  to 
stay  when  they  brought  their  children  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment. 

"I  started  dreaming  about  whether  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  a  place  where 
families  could  go  and  stay.  It  was  a  fanta- 
sy." Marino  said. 

"You  might  think  we  had  enough  trouble 
with  our  own  daughter  recovering,  but  we 
felt  it  was  miraculous  and  wanted  to  do 
something  to  pay  it  back.  But  how  do  you 
pay  God  back?  You  can't.  So  we  just  fol- 
lowed our  dream.  We  wanted  to  start  a 
parent  group." 

Marino  first  went  to  Dr.  Edward  S.  Baum, 
his  daughter's  physician  at  Children's  Me- 
morial. Baum  encouraged  Marino  and  told 
him  of  a  similar  house  in  Philadelphia  that 
had  been  started  with  the  help  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Eagles  football  team  and  McDon- 
ald's Corp. 

Marino  and  his  wife  flew  to  Philadelphia 
for  a  day  and  found  a  house  much  like  they 
had  envisioned. 

"Again,  it  was  almost  miraculous,"  he  said. 

After  several  months  of  searching,  bar- 
gaining, and  a  few  more  "miracles,"  Marino 
and  Dr.  Baum,  with  the  help  of  McDonald's, 
signed  a  contract  for  a  three-story  Victorian 
mansion  at  622  W.  Deming  PI.,  the  former 
convent  of  St.  Clements  Catholic  Church. 

The  house  has  7,800  square  feet  of  living 
spitce  and  is  on  a  half-acre  lot.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  John  Cardinal  Cody  guaranteed 
the  $150,000  mortgage. 

About  70  parent  attended  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  on  April  28,  1976,  of  Marino's 
parent  group,  now  called  Children's  Oncolo- 
gy Services  of  Illinois,  Inc.  One  year  later 
the  Ronald  McDonald  House  opened. 

The  purchase  price,  renovation,  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  house  totaled  $450,000.  It  was 
provided  by  the  Association  of  Chicagoland 
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McDonald's  Restaurants,  several  organiza- 
tions that  heard  of  the  project  and  wanted 
to  contribute,  a  minitelethon  broadcast 
during  the  half-time  of  a  Chicago  Bears 
game,  and  donated  labor  materials  and  fur- 
nishings. 

The  $150,000  mortgage  was  paid  off 
within  two  years.  The  annual  costs  of  run- 
ning the  house  are  about  $30,000. 

Marino  attributes  the  success  of  the  proj- 
ect to  miracles. 

"We  felt  like  we  were  on  a  track  with  the 
Lord  leading  us."  he  said.  "All  these  things 
were  happening  and  falling  into  place  and  I 
had  no  control  over  them." 

Marino  said  that  more  than  once  he  wor- 
ried almut  what  he  had  gotten  himself  into, 
but  the  people  and  the  money  kept  coming. 

Today  the  18-bedroom  house  is  almost 
always  full.  Families  staying  in  the  house 
pay  $5  a  night,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Some 
food  is  donated,  but  usually  the  families 
bring  their  own  and  cook  in  one  of  two 
kitchens.  They  are  responsible  for  doing 
light  cleaning  work  around  the  house. 

"We  try  not  only  to  give  them  a  place  to 
stay  but  moral  support."  Marino  said.  "We 
try  to  make  it  as  much  like  a  home  as  possi- 
ble. They  are  not  really  guests.  They're  in- 
volved in  the  house.  They  have  responsibil- 
ities. It  gives  them  something  else  to  do 
each  day  t>esides  worry  atiout  their  children, 
which  they  spend  enough  time  doing 
anyway." 

Marino  and  Dr.  Baum  also  set  out  to  do 
something  for  the  children  themselves.  Dr. 
Baum  heard  of  a  summer  camp  for  children 
with  cancer  or  leukemia  in  Florida,  and 
Marino  investigated  the  idea  of  setting  up 
one  in  Illinois  or  Wisconsin. 

They  secured  a  site  at  the  Lake  Geneva. 
Wis.,  campus  of  George  Williams  College 
and  distributed  brochures  at  area  clinics, 
but  they  knew  it  wouldn't  be  easy  for  par- 
ents to  let  their  children  go  to  camp. 

"When  you've  got  a  parent  with  a  child 
who  has  cancer,  the  thought  of  separation 
is  not  something  that  comes  easy,"  Marino 
said  "You  get  very  overprotective  of  those 
children.  You  don't  know  how  long  you're 
going  to  have  them  and  you  want  to  spend 
all  your  time  with  them.  But  we  realized  it 
would  be  good  for  the  kids." 

In  the  summer  of  1978.  100  children  at- 
tended the  "One  Step  at  a  Time"  camp, 
where  they  could  swim,  canoe,  run.  play 
baseball,  and  participate  in  arts  and  crafts. 
Doctors  and  nurses  volunteered  to  serve  at 
the  camp  clinic,  and  family  members  volun- 
teered as  counselors. 

Marino  had  t>een  involved  with  Boy 
Scouts  with  his  three  sons,  so  he  proposed 
to  Dr.  Baum  that  for  the  second  year  of  the 
camp  they  let  some  of  the  children  cook 
outdoors  and  sleep  in  tents  rather  than 
cabins.  Marino  thought  there  might  be  10 
interested  children.  Twenty-seven  signed 
up. 

When  Marino  overheard  the  children 
talking  about  how  they  wouldn't  be  able  to 
see  one  another  for  a  whole  year,  he  tried  to 
think  of  a  way  to  get  them  together  sooner. 

So  last  summer  he  chartered  Explorer 
Post  No.  9012,  under  the  handicapped  scout- 
ing program.  The  25  members  go  on  outings 
such  as  horseback  riding,  camping,  bowling, 
skiing,  and  roller  skating  once  a  month. 

"These  kids  enjoy  being  together," 
Marino  said.  ""They  all  have  cancer.  Many  of 
them  have  licked  it.  They  perceive  them- 
selves as  normal  kids  who  had  a  special 
problem.  They  can't  relate  completely  to 
kids  who  haven't  had  cancer." 
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Gay  Marino  said  that  providing  the  chil- 
dren with  the  opportunity  of  going  to  camp 
or  on  other  outings  "helps  them  get  over 
the  hump  of  losing  their  hair  or  their 
friends.  It  gives  them  something  to  grasp 
onto  l)ecause  they've  moved  into  another 
world." 

Oncology  Services  currently  is  raising 
money  to  renovate  the  Hemotology  Clinic  at 
Children's  Memorial.  Marino  also  is  working 
on  ways  to  expand  activities  and  programs 
for  youngsters  who  are  reaching  college  age. 

"I  don't  know  what's  next,"  he  said,  "but 
there  will  always  t>e  something." 

Marino  admitted  he  spent  a  lot  of  time 
each  week  working  with  his  different  pro- 
grams, "but  we  all  have  much  more  time 
than  we  realize,"  he  said.  "I've  found  some- 
thing to  invest  it  in.  It's  a  way  of  paying 
back  what  we  have  gotten."* 


BLOOD  DONORS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  recognize  the  wonderful 
efforts  of  15  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Central  Texas  Regional  Blood  Center 
who  have  each  donated  a  minimum  of 
80  pints  of  blood  during  their  life- 
time—over 10  gallons  a  piece  of  the 
priceless  gift  of  life  to  so  many  of 
their  fellowmen: 

Mr.  M.  H.  Crockett.  Jr.  (138  pints):  Mr.  A. 
L.  Paul  (137  pints):  Mr.  Hubert  Kotrla  (133 
pints):  Mr.  Melvin  Rult  (122  pints):  Mr.  C. 
Baynard  Roberts  (102  pints):  Dr.  Edward 
Marquis  (96  pints);  Mr.  Roy  Lancaster  (87 
pints):  and  Mr.  Rueben  Mathias  (86  pints). 

Mr.  Charles  Walker  (86  pints);  Mr.  A.  J. 
Paul  (85  pints);  Mr.  Hubert  Kelley  (84 
pints):  Mr.  Ray  Bockhorn  (82  pints):  Mr.  R. 
G.  Parker  (82  pints):  Mr.  Lawrence  Brown, 
Jr.  (81  pints):  and  Mr.  John  G.  Perkins  (81 
pints). 

I  personally  know  several  of  these 
good  men.  and  know  that  they  lead 
full  and  active  lives.  For  them  to  take 
the  time  to  make  the  contribution 
shows  they  really  care  about  others, 
and  it  shows  what  we  can  all  do  to 
help  others. 

All  these  men  deserve  our  respect 
for  giving  the  most  precious  of  gifts, 
for  their  gifts  of  blood  are  indeed  the 
gift  of  life.  As  volunteer  donors,  they 
stand  as  symbols  of  all  those  who  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  give  blood  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  patients  who  would 
otherwise  die.  Theirs  is  truly  the  gift 
of  love.* 


HONORING  JOHN  DALTON 
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in  his  community  and  his  profession 
and  has  given  of  his  time  and  talents 
on  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I  speak  this  morning  of  John 
Dalton,  who  is  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

John  Dalton  now  lives  in  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.,  where  he  has  joined  the  Gill 
Savings  Association  of  that  city.  He  re- 
signed his  chairmanship  of  the  savings 
and  loan  regulation  agency  last  De- 
cember to  make  way  for  an  appointee 
of  President  Reagan. 

John  Dalton  and  I  have  served  to- 
gether as  officers  and  board  members 
of  the  Texas  State  Society,  of  which 
he  is  the  current  president. 

He  has  been  honored  in  the  past,  as 
I  honor  him  today,  in  his  service  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  I 
would  now  at  Xhis  time  like  to  submit 
the  following  resolution  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Advisory  Committee 
which  advises  the  Bank  Board  on  the 
whole  range  of  issues  concerning  the 
thrift  industry  and  housing  finance. 

The  advisory  committee  commends 
John  Dalton  for  his  work  as  a  member 
and  as  chairman  of  the  board,  as  I  do 
now: 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  John  Dalton  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  a  distinguished  manner 
since  February  of  1980.  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Dalton  assumed  the  role  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  during  an  extremely 
critical  period  for  the  S&L  Industry,  and 
under  his  leadership,  the  Board  continued 
to  pursue  solutions  to  the  challenges  facing 
the  industry  during  this  critical  period,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Dalton's 
advice,  assistance,  support  and  gracious 
manner  the  transition  of  the  Bank  Board's 
Chairmanship  took  place  with  a  minimum 
of  disruption  and  no  less  of  leadership  for 
the  thrift  industry,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Dalton  has  left  a  lasting 
legacy  to  the  S&L  Industry  and  to  the 
American  Public  that  the  Industry  serves, 
particularly  in  making  financing  for  home 
ownership  available  to  the  widest  possible 
spectrum  of  the  American  Public, 

Be  it  Resolved  that  ( 1 )  the  membership  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Advisory 
Council  express  their  gratitude  for  Mr.  Dal- 
ton's outstanding  efforts  in  t>ehalf  of  the 
nations'  public  good,  and  (2)  the  Council 
membership  wishes  Mr.  Dalton  unlimited 
success  on  his  return  to  the  private  sector.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  MINIMUM 
BENEFITS 


HON.  TOM  LOEFFLER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  recognize  a  friend, 
fellow  Texan  and  dedicated  public 
servant  who  has  distinguished  himself 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  be  placed 
on  record  as  opposing  the  elimination 
of  the  social  security  minimum  benefit 
program.  The  future  of  our  social  se- 
curity system  is  of  vital  importance  to 
me  and  we  must  act  quickly  but  care- 
fully in  establishing  our  priorities  to 
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remedy  the  troubles  the  system  has 
incurred.  We  cannot,  although,  sub- 
ject our  Nation's  citizens  to  needless 
suffering  by  retracting  promised  bene- 
fit programs. 

The  modest  advantage  provided  by 
social  security  benefits,  such  as  the 
minimum  benefit,  are  for  some  indi- 
viduals a  sole  source  of  income  sup- 
port. Eliminating  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit  would  be  unthink- 
able for  persons  who  have  no  alterna- 
tive means  of  making  up  such  an 
income  loss. 

In  my  home  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
people  work  hard  all  their  lives  to 
insure  a  comfortable,  but  sometimes 
modest,  retirement  income.  Programs 
aimed  to  ease  the  hardships  of  elderly 
life  are  suddenly  pulled  out  from 
under  them.  I  am  in  favor  of  reduced 
Government  spending,  but  there  must 
be  a  more  justified  way  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  the  social  security  system 
without  harming  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  the  elderly. 

The  full  support  of  H.R.  4331.  to  re- 
store the  minimum  benefit,  will  prove 
to  our  elderly  citizens  of  this  Nation 
that  they  need  not  fear  for  their 
future  existence,  and  that  they  need 
not  fear  that  their  elected  representa- 
tives will  act  in  haste  again  by  making 
further  reductions  in  the  area  of  social 
security  benefits.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  and 
provide  our  senior  citizens  with  not  a 
feeling  of  abandonment,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  effective  leadership. 

Thank  you.* 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF 

WOMEN       IN       MIDLIFE       AND 
LATER  UFE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  major 
changes  have  occurred  in  our  society 
concerning  the  family  and  the  roles  of 
women. 

The  traditional  role  of  women  as 
homemakers  has  undergone  major 
changes  in  the  past  four  decades.  Only 
about  one  out  of  seven  married  women 
actually  worked  in  1940.  In  1970.  one 
out  of  every  two  married  women  was 
employed. 

Today  one  out  of  every  three  mar- 
riages ends  in  a  divorce,  compared  to 
one  in  seven  in  1940. 

Many  women  in  midlife  are  discover- 
ing that  they  are  ill  equipped  to  adjust 
to  their  changing  roles,  particularly 
those  who  have  not  worked  for  a  long 
time  and  are  forced  to  enter  or  reenter 
the  job  market  because  of  a  divorce  or 
the  death  of  a  spouse. 

The  net  impact  is  that  a  whole  new 
generation  of  women  in  midlife  has 
emerged  in  recent  years.  They  have 
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often  been  victimized  by  rapidly 
changing  social  values,  family  pat- 
terns, and  economic  developments. 

These  women— particularly  those 
who  are  widowed,  divorced,  or  separat- 
ed homemakers  with  young  children- 
may  find  themselves  thrust  into  multi- 
ple roles  as  breadwinners,  heads  of 
households,  and  mothers.  They  often- 
times are  unable  to  fulfill  all  these  re- 
sponsibilities adequately,  as  they  at- 
tempt to  move  from  their  prior  full- 
time  homemaker  status. 

Economic  problems  for  women  in 
midlife  typically  produce  deprivation 
in  later  life.  In  fact,  women  represent 
about  70  percent  of  all  poor  persons  65 
years  or  older.  They  typically  suffer 
from  greater  extremes  of  poverty  than 
older  men. 

Widowhood  also  creates  major  prob- 
lems for  older  women,  economically  as 
well  as  emotionally.  The  death  of  a 
spouse  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
most  traumatizing  event  in  a  person's 
life. 

Most  elderly  women  are  widowed. 
The  likelihood  of  being  a  widow  in- 
creases directly  with  advancing  age. 
Only  22  percent  of  all  women  75  or 
older  are  married. 

Older  black  women  who  live  alone 
are  perhaps  the  most  economically  de- 
prived group  in  our  entire  society. 
More  than  five  out  of  every  eight  who 
are  65  years  or  older  live  in  poverty. 
And  four  out  of  five  are  either  poor  or 
marginally  poor. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  almost 
three  out  of  four  married  women 
today  can  expect  to  be  widowed  at 
some  point  in  their  lives.  They  will 
survive  their  deceased  spouses,  on  the 
average,  by  18  years. 

The  problems  of  middle  aged  and 
older  women  are  real  and  serious. 
They  demand  attention  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  other 
policymakers. 

Dr.  Dolores  Davis-Wong,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Caucus  and 
Center  on  Black  Aged,  recently  de- 
scribed these  problems  as  well  as  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  the  econom- 
ic well-being  of  older  women  when  she 
addressed  the  North  American  Re- 
gional Technical  Meeting  on  Aging. 

In  addition,  she  provided  fresh  per- 
spectives on  the  economic  situation  for 
older  Americans  and  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  proposed  cutbacks  in 
social  security  for  elderly  blacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Davis  for  my  col- 
leagues to  read: 
Statement    by    Dolores    A.    DavisWonc. 

President.  National  Caucus  and  Center 

ON  Black  Aged 

Congressman  Pepper  and  other  distin- 
guished members,  the  National  Caucus  and 
Center  on  Black  Aged  appreciates  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  today  at  the  American 
Regional  Technical  Meeting  on  Aging. 

Thi»-meeting  takes  on  an  added  dimension 
of  timeliness  because  our  Nation  will  hold 
its  third  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
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in  less  than  six  months.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  will  be  a  leading  participant 
at  the  World  Assembly  on  the  elderly  in 
Vienna.  Austria  next  year.  For  the  first  time 
in  UN  history,  a  U.S.  citizen— William  Kerri- 
gan, the  former  General  Secretary  of  the 
International  Federation  on  Aging— will  be 
named  as  the  Secretary  General  for  a  World 
Assembly.  This  is  a  well  deserved  honor  for 
Bill  and  our  Nation. 

This  conference  today  also  provides  an 
added  opportunity  for  stock  taking  of  the 
economic  situation  of  older  Americans  as 
well  as  to  chart  out  a  blueprint  for  future 
actions. 

economic  situation  of  older  AMERICANS  AND 

aged  blacks 

Our  Nation  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  improving  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  elderly  since  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1961.  But  in 
many  respects  today,  we  seem  to  be  going 
backwards. 

In  some  vital  economic  areas,  the  income 
position  of  older  Black  Americans— as  well 
as  other  older  Americans— has  deteriorated 
markedly.  Poverty,  for  example,  increased 
by  almost  400,000  for  persons  65  or  older 
from  1978  to  1979,  from  2.3  million  to  3.6 
million.  This  represented  the  largest  in- 
crease for  the  elderly  since  jjoverty  statistics 
were  first  tabulated  about  20  years  ago. 

Poverty  data  are  not  yet  available  for 
1980.  However,  most  experts  exfject  another 
increase— perhaps  of  the  same  recordbreak- 
ing  magnitude  that  occurred  in  1979.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  we  may  see  nearly 
500,000  to  800,000  elderly  persons  added  to 
the  poverty  rolls  from  1978  to  1980. 

It  is  ironic,  though,  that  articles  have  sur- 
faced in  recent  months  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  implying  that  the  elderly  are 
living  quite  well.  One  example  is  a  February 
18,  1980  article  on  "The  Old  Folks "  in  For- 
tune magazine.  The  author  had  this  to  say 
about  older  Americans:  "The  myth  is  that 
they're  sunk  in  poverty.  The  reality  is  that 
they're  living  well.  The  trouble  is  there  are 
too  many  of  them— God  bless  'em". 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  older  Americans 
are  not  living  well  when  3.6  million— one  out 
of  every  seven  persons  65  or  older— are  clas- 
sified as  poor.  They  are  certainly  not  living 
well  when  about  25  percent— one  out  of 
every  four  older  Americans— is  considered 
poor  or  marginally  poor  under  the  govern- 
ment's own  bare  bones  definition. 

The  economic  deprivation  which  affects 
senior  citizens  can  generally  be  multiplied 
two  or  three  times  for  older  Black  Ameri- 
cans because  they  suffer  from  multiple 
jeopardy  since  they  are  old,  Black  and  quite 
often  poor.  In  fact,  aged  Blacks  are  almost 
three  times  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  elderly 
Whites.  About  36  percent  of  all  Blacks  65 
years  or  older  live  in  poverty,  compared  to 
13  percent  for  older  Whites.  In  1979.  55.000 
elderly  Blacks  were  added  to  the  poverty 
rolls,  raising  the  total  from  662.000  to 
717,000.  This  represents  the  highest  number 
of  improverished  older  Black  Americans 
since  1966,  when  722,000  were  poor.  In  addi- 
tion, almost  300,000  aged  Blacks  had  income 
not  more  than  25  percent  above  the  poverty 
line  in  1979. 

This  means  that  1  million  Blacks  65  years 
or  older  are  either  poor  or  marginally  poor. 
The  net  impact  is  that  one  out  of  every  two 
older  Blacks  (49  percent)  either  lives  in  pov- 
erty or  so  close  to  it  that  he  or  she  really 
cannot  appreciate  the  difference. 

Older  Black  women  who  live  alone  or  with 
nonrelatives  are  among  the  most  economi- 
cally deprived  groups  in  our  society  today.  A 
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shocking  65  percent  of  those  65  or  older  live 
in  poverty.  And  80  percent  are  either  poor 
or  marginally  poor. 

I  have  provided  these  gloomy  figures 
about  the  economic  position  of  elderly 
Blacks  and  other  older  Americans  to  empha- 
size that  a  retirement  income  crisis  affects 
millions  of  persons  65  or  older  and  threat- 
ens to  engulf  many  more.  NCBA  strongly 
believes  that  the  number  one  issue  con- 
fronting delegates  at  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  is  to  assure  older 
Americans  have  an  adequate  income. 

One  of  the  first  orders  of  business— and 
now  more  than  ever— is  to  prevent  cutbacks 
in  Social  Security,  which  is  the  elderly's  pri- 
mary source  of  income.  In  fact.  Social  Secu- 
rity, provides  at  least  one-half  of  the  total 
support  for  almost  three  out  of  four  aged 
individuals  who  receive  Social  Security  and 
more  than  one  out  of  two  similarly  situated 
elderly  couples.  In  one  form  or  another. 
Social  Security  touches  the  lives  of  almost 
every  American  family. 

A  strong  and  healthy  Social  Security 
system  and  an  effective  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity program  are  vital  for  older  Black  Amer- 
icans because  these  two  sources  constitute 
the  bulk  of  their  income.  Most  older  Ameri- 
cans have  income  from  assets— such  as  in- 
terest from  savings  accounts  and  dividends 
from  stocks— but  not  older  Blacks.  Elderly 
Whites  are  three  to  four  times  more  likely 
to  have  income  from  assets  than  Blacks.  Ap- 
proximately 63  percent  of  White  males  65  or 
older  and  40  percent  of  elderly  White 
women  receive  asset  income— in  constrast  to 
16  percent  of  Black  aged  males  and  12  per- 
cent for  Black  older  women. 

NCBA  opposes  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  slash  Social  Security  by  25  percent 
for  persons  claiming  benefits  at  age  62. 
Under  present  law,  people  retiring  at  age  62 
receive  80  percent  of  the  benefit  that  would 
be  payable  at  age  65.  The  Administration 
would  cut  this  back  to  55  percent. 

This  penalty  for  early  retirement  would 
work  a  great  hardship  for  (1)  persons  who 
are  forced  to  retire  because  they  are  unable 
to  locate  employment  or  (2)  those  individ- 
uals with  a  disabling  condition  but  not  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  meet  Social  Security's 
strict  definition. 

The  Administration's  proposed  cutbacks 
in  disability  protection  would  perhaps 
impose  a  greater  hardship  than  the  reduc- 
tions recommended  for  older  Americans. 
They  would  greatly  erode  disability  protec- 
tion for  workers  and  their  families  by: 

Substantially  increasing  the  "recency  of 
work"  test  to  qualify  for  disability  benefits; 
Removing  vocational  consideration  in  de- 
termining disability  for  older  persons  and 
relying  instead  solely  upon  medical  determi- 
nations; 

Increasing  the  waiting  period  from  five  to 
six  months  to  qualify  for  disability  benefits; 
and 

Requiring  a  disability  prognosis  to  last  for 
at  least  24  months,  instead  of  12  months  as 
under  present  law.  These  measures  would 
have  a  substantial  impact  upon  older  per- 
sons because  more  than  one-half  of  all  dis- 
abled workers  are  55  to  64  years  old.  Older 
Blacks  would  be  among  the  major  casualties 
if  these  proposed  changes  become  law. 
Blacks  account  for  almost  17  percent  of  all 
disabled  workers  and  dependents  because: 

Blacks  run  a  much  greater  risk  of  being 
disabled  than  Whites  because  we  are  much 
more  likely  to  work  in  dangerous  occupa- 
tions; and 
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Economic  deprivation  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  poor  health  and  deteriorating  phys- 
ical condition. 

NCBA  also  opposes  measures  to  raise  the 
eligibility  age  for  full  Social  Security  bene- 
fits from  65  to  68  because  older  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  would  be  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  proposal  since  they  have  a 
shorter  life  expectancy  than  Whites.  NCBA 
strongly  believes  that  our  national  policies 
should  promote  employment  opportunities 
for  all  Americans,  including  older  Ameri- 
cans. But  raising  the  eligibility  age  for  full 
Social  Security  benefits  is  not  the  way  to 
achieve  this  objective.  There  are  clearly 
preferable  and  more  equitable  alternatives 
to  Implement  this  objective.  For  example, 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  may  be  in- 
creased—r>erhaps  from  3  jjercent  to  6  per- 
cent beginning  in  1982— to  make  it  more  at- 
tractive for  persons  to  continue  working 
after  age  65,  rather  than  retiring.  Another 
alternative  is  to  abolish  mandatory  retire- 
ment completely  for  individuals  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  And.  the  earnings  limitation 
could  be  increased  immediately. 

If  our  Nation  should  decide  that  it  is  nec- 
essary or  desirable  to  reduce  Social  Security 
protection  in  the  future— and  NCBA  hopes 
that  will  not  be  the  case— there  are  better 
options  than  to  force  persons  who  cannot 
work  because  of  physical  limitations  to 
absorb  the  brunt  of  these  cutbacks.  These 
individuals  are  least  likely  to  have  pensions, 
savings,  or  other  income  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security.  They  are  the  people 
who  can  least  afford  a  reduction  in  benefit 
protection. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  measures  that 
NCBA  supports.  First  and  foremost,  our 
Nation  should  make  it  national  policy  to 
abolish  poverty  for  all  older  Americans.  We 
have  the  resources  to  allow  all  older  persons 
to  live  in  dignity  and  self  respect.  What  is 
needed  is  the  commitment.  NCBA  believes 
that  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  imple- 
ment this  objective  is  to  elevate  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  standards  to  a  level 
to  eliminate  poverty  for  older  Americans. 

Efforts  must  also  be  made  to  remove  the 
anti-family  provisions  in  SSI.  One  example 
is  the  one-third  reduction  in  the  benefit 
standard  for  SSI  recipients  who  live  in  the 
household  of  another.  This  provision  penal- 
izes elderly  people  who  are  helped  by  their 
children  or  grandchildren.  In  the  long  run. 
it  may  cost  the  government  more  because 
some  of  these  older  persons  may  wind  up  in 
Institutions  at  a  much  higher  public  cost 
than  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  been 
maintained  in  a  relative's  home. 

NCBA  urges  that  the  one-third  reduction 
provision  be  repealed  because  it  discourages 
families  from  providing  a  home  for  SSI  re- 
cipients. In  some  cases,  it  may  actually  en- 
courage them  to  place  their  relatives  in  in- 
stitutions. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER  BLACK  WOMEN 

The  U.S.  population  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly older  and  decidedly  more  feminine. 
More  than  25  million  persons  are  65  years 
or  older,  or  one  out  of  every  nine  Ameri- 
cans. Older  women  outnumber  men  by 
almost  three  to  two. 

NCBA  strongly  believes  that  our  Nation 
should  develop  sFtectal  policies  to  focus  on 
the  unique  and  growing  problems  of  aged 
women,  and  particularly  older  Black 
women.  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  poor  per- 
sons 65  years  or  older  are  women.  Most 
older  women  are  widoweii.  Marriage  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  for  elderly 
women.  About  52  percent  of  all  women  65 
years  or  older  are  widowed.  Widowhood  in- 
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creases  markedly  with  age  because  (1) 
women  have  a  longer  life  expectancy  than 
men  and  (2)  men  generally  marry  younger 
women.  In  fact  only  22  percent  of  all  women 
75  or  older  are  married. 

Women  in  mid-life  are  also  discovering 
that  they  are  ill-equipped  to  adjust  to  their 
changing  roles,  particularly  those  who  are 
forced  to  enter  or  re-enter  the  job  market 
after  being  channeled  into  marriage  and 
homemaking  during  their  earlier  years. 

Women  have  been  discriminated  against 
throughout  their  lives  in  our  society.  They 
are  typically  paid  less  than  men  for  the 
same  type  of  work.  Several  federal  programs 
view  women  generally  as  dependents  rather 
than  wage  earners.  Employers  often  consid- 
er a  woman's  earnings  as  "pin  money". 

These  problems  are  intensified  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  minority  women.  They  typi- 
cally suffer  a  form  of  "triple  jeopardy"  be- 
cause of  their  age.  race,  and  sex.  They  are 
oftentimes  channeled  into  low-paying,  sex- 
related  and  race-related  occupations,  such 
as  domestics,  clerical  workers  and  other  low 
status  occupations.  Their  earnings  are  fre- 
quently at  the  minimum  wage  or  just  barely 
above  it. 

NCBA  is  nearing  completion  of  a  mono- 
graph that  summarizes  major  findings  of  a 
one-year  study  concerning  employment 
problems  confronting  middle-aged  and  older 
women.  The  report  develops  several  recom- 
mendations to  maximize  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  women  45  and  above,  including: 

Funding  for  the  Title  V  Senior  Communi- 
ty Service  Employment  Program  (SCSEP) 
should  be  increased  to  provide  more  jobs  for 
low-income  persons  55  or  older.  Sr>ecial  ef- 
forts should  be  undertaken  to  respond  to 
the  unemployment  problems  confronting 
older  women,  with  major  attention  to  aged 
Black  and  other  minority  females. 

The  existing  Social  Security  earnings  test 
should  be  liberalized  to  encourage  more 
people  to  work  after  65. 

Innovative  employment  arrangements, 
such  as  part-time  employment,  flexi-time, 
phased  retirement,  and  others,  should  be 
promoted  to  accommodate  a  worker's  pref- 
erence and  family  responsibilities. 

Displaced  homemaker  programs  should  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

Counseling  services  should  be  made  read- 
ily available  to  enable  mature  minority 
women  to  enter  the  labor  market,  particuar- 
ly  displaced  homemakers  who  have  not  been 
employed  for  several  years. 

Social  Security  should  assure  long-term 
employees  with  average  lifetime  earnings  at 
or  somewhat  below  the  federal  minimum 
wage  a  special  minimum  monthly  benefit 
above  the  poverty  line. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

An  effective  income  strategy  alone, 
though,  is  not  going  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.  Older  Americans  also 
need  services.  Consequently,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  have  a  well  thought  out  social  serv- 
ices strategy  to  complement  an  effective 
income  strategy. 

It  is  especially  important  now  to  develop  a 
broad  continuum  of  care  because  the  "at 
risk"  population— those  persons  75  and 
above  who  run  a  much  greater  risk  of  being 
institutionalized— is  expected  to  increase 
markedly  in  the  years  ahead.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  estimates  that  the  total  U.S. 
population  will  increase  by  21  percent  from 
1976  to  2000.  from  215.1  million  to  260.4  mil- 
lion. The  65-plus  population,  however,  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  almost  39  percent.  The 
sharpest  growth  will  occur,  by  far  and  away, 
among  the  elderly  aged,  those  people  75  and 
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above.  And,  the  overall  rate  will  be  even 
higher  among  older  Blacks. 

For  example,  the  number  of  Blacks  in  the 
75-84  age  bracket  will  increase  by  nearly  78 
percent  from  1976  to  2000,  in  contrast  to  54 
percent  among  Whites  in  this  age  group. 
The  Black  and  White  85-plus  population 
will  nearly  double  during  the  final  quarter 
of  this  century,  increasing  89  percent. 

One  positive  step  to  develop  a  broad  con- 
tinuum of  care  is  to  enact  the  Pepper- 
Waxman  Community  Care  proposal  which 
would  provide  a  wide  range  of  home-  and 
community-based  services  for  "at  risk"  per- 
sons who  can  continue  to  remain  in  their 
communities. 

SERVING  THE  ELDERLY  WITH  THE  GREATEST 
ECONOMIC  OR  SOCIAL  NEED 

NCBA  believes  that  social  services  should 
be  directed  at  older  persons  with  the  great- 
est economic  or  social  need.  The  Congress 
included  this  requirement  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  because  that  legislation 
simply  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
serve  all  persons  60  or  older.  This  require- 
ment takes  on  added  meaning  now  because 
poverty  increased  precipitously  for  the  el- 
derly in  1979.  NCBA  believes  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  mandate  be  fully  and  effective- 
ly implemented. 

CONCLUSION 

The  field  of  aging  is  entering  a  new  era. 
The  legislation  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  pro- 
duced major  gains  for  older  Americans.  It 
also  improved  their  economic  well-being 
considerably.  Quite  clearly,  we  are  in  a  more 
austere  era  today.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  people— especially  older  Americans- 
want  to  see  years  of  progress  wiped  out  by 
hasty  or  ill-conceived  proposals. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  the  1982  World  Assembly  on  the  Elder- 
ly can  help  assure  that  progress  continues 
in  the  field  of  aging  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. President  Kennedy  once  remarked 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  add  new  years  to 
life.  Our  goal  must  also  be  to  add  new  life  to 
those  years.  We.  as  advocates,  should  work 
to  make  this  objective  a  reality.* 


THE  REAGAN  PARADOX 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
scoring  his  startling  victories  over  the 
last  weeks.  President  Reagan  has  dem- 
onstrated an  extraordinary  talent  for 
communicating  with  the  American 
public  and  for  using  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  to  achieve  his  legislative 
goals.  Not  unreasonably,  he  has  been 
compared  by  many  with  F.D.R. 

The  paradox  is  that  he  has  used 
that  power  to  reduce  "the  power  of 
Government  to  act  for  the  common 
good." 

In  a  truly  distinguished  editorial 
analyzing  the  significance  of  the 
Reagan  victories,  the  New  York  Times 
(August  2,  1981)  predicts  that  "one 
day  soon"  the  American  people  will 
not  be  pleased  with  what  their  duly 
elected  President  hath  wrought: 
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The  Reagan  Paradox 
One  thing  is  surely  settled:  the  Presidency 
is  no  feeble  office.  Let  a  shrewd  President 
single-mindedly  pursue  a  policy  broadly 
grounded  in  his  election  mandate,  and  he 
can  put  it  across. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  is  therefore  wise  or  efficient, 
or  that  a  different  program,  without  tax 
cuts,  could  have  fared  so  well.  But  conserv- 
atives did  not  invent  the  technique  of 
buying  votes  with  Federal  monies;  democra- 
cy tilts  toward  gratifying  private  wants.  It  is 
plainly  untrue,  however,  as  many  have  com- 
plained, that  the  democracy  of  Congress  is 
bound  to  frustrate  the  democratic  will  that 
elects  Presidents. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Presidential  power  re- 
quires a  telegenic  face.  Re^t  in  peace. 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Power  lies  in  circumstance 
and  in  the  skill  with  which  it  is  exploited. 
The  Democrats  who  opposed  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  and  tax  bills  played  weak  hands,  but 
they  played  them  badly.  By  turning  for 
help  to  special-interest  lobbies,  they  only 
challenged  the  President  to  outbid  them.  By 
forcing  a  showdown  when  they  lacked  deci- 
sive strength,  they  only  magnified  the 
drama  of  his  victory. 

But  is  this  President's  paradoxical  tri- 
umph also  the  nation's?  He  gathers  power 
for  the  purpose  of  denigrating  its  value  in 
shaping  America.  He  does  not  say  the 
nation  is  overextended  financially.  He  does 
not  say  guns  are  momentarily  more  impor- 
tant than  butter.  He  does  not  rerank  the  na- 
tion's needs  or  argue  against  assorted  reme- 
dies. He  denounces  all  Federal  government 
as  oppressive,  as  the  cause  of  economic  dis- 
tress and  a  threat  to  liberty. 

So  Mr.  Reagan  has  arranged  to  shrink 
annual  Federal  spending  by  1984  by  about 
$150  billion  and  cut  taxes  to  let  individuals 
and  businesses  spend  that  sum  instead.  Ek;o- 
nomically.  that  is  mostly  a  transfer  of  pur- 
chasing pKJwer  which  cannot  much  reduce 
inflation  or  unemployment,  the  Federal  def- 
icit or  debt.  On  the  contrary,  a  big  increase 
in  military  spending  will  enlarge  the  deficit 
unless  the  President  finds  further  huge  sav- 
ings in  civilian  proerams.  And  the  pressure 
to  find  them— wherever— is  what  he  values 
most  about  his  accomplishment. 

But  why  does  the  President  boast  that  he 
has  thus  improved  economic  prospects?  Be- 
cause he  holds,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that  a 
dollar  spent  privately  creates  more  wealth 
than  a  dollar  spent  by  Government. 

That  is  surely  sometimes  true:  a  Govern- 
ment-run railroad  that  is  politically  behold- 
en to  its  unions  will  tolerate  more  waste 
than  a  private  bus  company.  But  it  surely 
also  is  sometimes  untrue:  a  Government  in- 
vestment in  a  student  or  road  or  depressed 
community  can  stimulate  more  productive 
activity  than  the  same  sum  spent  by  private 
citizens  on  diamonds  or  cameras.  Govern- 
ment may  be  incompetent  to  achieve  some 
of  its  social  goals.  But  uncoordinated  pri- 
vate spending  is  notoriously  inefficient  in 
meeting  large  public  needs. 

Take  the  obvious,  urgent  need  to  cool  in- 
flation. Mr.  Reagan's  answer  is  a  tortuous 
chain  of  incentives:  cut  a  family's  Uxes  by 
$500  and  the  money  goes  to  banks  and  mer- 
chants who  invest  in  more  businesses  and 
machines  which  will  be  more  efficient  and 
hold  down  prices.  Also:  reduce  a  citizen's  tax 
on  the  next  earned  dollar  from  29  to  25 
cents  and  he'll  work  harder  longer  and  thus 
reduce  costs. 

But  if  it  were  primarily  interested  in  eco- 
nomic results.  Government  has  surer  ways 
to  achieve  those  results— as  even  Mr.  Rea- 
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gan's  plan  recognizes.  For  11  aims  large  tax 
reductions  directly  at  businesses  that  buy 
cost-reducing  machines  or  Job-producing 
plants.  A  still  more  efficient  plan  would 
have  aimed  more  precisely  at  the  most 
wanted  machines  and  at  workers  who  hold 
down  wages  or  communities  that  reduce 
sales  taxes. 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  Ls  that  Mr. 
Reagan  wants  to  use  his  power  primarily  to 
diminish  Government— even  where  that  di- 
lutes economic  recovery  and  prevents  effi- 
cient allocation  of  resources. 

That  the  President's  plan  will  revive  the 
economy  remains  to  be  proved.  What  is  no 
longer  in  doubt  is  that  his  economic  reme- 
dies mask  an  assault  on  the  very  idea  that 
free  people  can  solve  their  collective  prob- 
lems through  representative  Government. 
One  day  soon  Americans  will  rediscover  that 
their  general  welfare  depends  on  national  as 
well  as  parochial  actions.  And  then  they  will 
want  not  just  a  powerful  President  but  one 
who  cherishes  the  power  of  Government  to 
act  for  the  common  good.* 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
SHIPPING  LAWS 


TRIBUTE  FOR  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  and  its 
operating  companies  for  its  active  par- 
ticipation on  behalf  of  the  Hispanic 
community  during  the  past  year.  On 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus,  I  would  like  to 
thank  them  for  their  support  in  com- 
pleting the  "National  Directory  of  His- 
panic Elected  and  Appointed  Offi- 
cials," and  also  for  the  Philip  Morris 
USA's  publication  of  "A  Guide  to  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Organizations." 

For  decades,  the  Hispanic  organiza- 
tions and  elected  officials  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  continuing  struggle  for  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  opportunity.  In 
communities  across  the  land,  they 
have  made  a  powerful  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people  they 
serve. 

Yet,  many  of  these  organizations 
and  elected  leaders  have  had  to  work 
in  isolation.  They  have  lacked  the  in- 
formation that  would  enable  them  to 
communicate  with  other  Hispanic  or- 
ganizations in  order  to  share  experi- 
ences, establish  a  continuing  dialog, 
and  provide  mutual  assistance  in  mat- 
ters of  mutual  concern. 

That  is  why  these  publications  are 
such  an  important  achievement.  With 
these  publications  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity has  a  comprehensive  list  of  its 
national.  State,  and  regional  organiza- 
tions and  locally  elected  officials.  We 
congratulate  the  Philip  Morris  organi- 
zation on  its  active  involvement  and 
hope  it  will  continue  this  level  of  com- 
munity activity  in  years  to  come.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  amend 
the  regulatory  aspects  of  our  national 
shipping  policy  that  are  embodied  in 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  clarify  and  amend  the 
shipping  laws  so  as  to  provide  for 
greater  recognition  of  commercial 
maritime  standards  when  approving 
agreements  between  common  carriers 
by  water,  to  authorize  the  formation 
of  shippers'  councils,  to  provide  for  ex- 
peditious procedures  for  the  approval 
of  agreements  and  the  handling  of 
complaints,  to  provide  for  a  simplified 
method  of  civil  penalty  assessment, 
and  for  the  bonding  of  freight  for- 
warders and  nonvessel  operating 
common  carriers.  The  bill  will,  in 
effect,  eliminate  the  controversial 
public  interest  test  when  approving 
agreements,  thereby  reducing  the 
effect  of  the  antitnist  laws.  It  will, 
however,  continue  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  agreements  and  prac- 
tices of  ocean  common  carriers  serving 
the  United  States  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  commercial  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

To  that  end,  this  legislation  is  aimed 
at  preserving  competition  by  continu- 
ing the  regulation  of  services,  rates, 
practices,  and  agreements  of  common 
carriers  engaged  in  the  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  tariff  filing,  investigatory, 
and  decisionmaking  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  All  car- 
riers, whether  U.S.-flag  or  foreign-flag, 
whether  subsidized  or  not,  whether  a 
member  of  a  conference  or  acting  in- 
dependently, must  adhere  to  these 
procedures  and  controls  so  as  to 
permit  all  of  them  to  compete  under 
the  same  rules. 

In  this  era  of  deregulation,  one 
might  ask  why  do  we  still  pursue  a 
regulatory  program  for  our  foreign 
waterbome  commerce?  The  reasons  lie 
in  the  historical  development  of  our 
shipping  and  antitrust  laws,  their  rela- 
tionship to  international  shipping  and 
trading  policies,  and  the  realities  of 
competition  in  the  international  mari- 
time marketplace. 

For  many  years,  all  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  foreign  waterbome  com- 
merce—including the  United  States- 
have  recognized  the  violent  and  unpre- 
dictable competitive  nature  of  this 
commerce  and  the  problems  it  creates. 
Invariably,  the  monopolistic  and  dis- 
criminatory nature  of  rate-war  compe- 
tition destroys  the  requisite  depend- 
ability and  regularity  of  service  and 
the  nondiscriminatory  nature  of  the 
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ocean  common  carrier— all  of  which 
acts  to  the  detriment  of  the  exporter 
and  importer  and  the  consumer  in 
general.  Nearly  all  the  maritime  na- 
tions justify  the  formation  of  controls, 
agreements,  and  conferences  so  that 
these  carriers  may  limit  or  regulate 
competition  between  or  among  them- 
selves. Only  the  United  States  imposes 
regulatory  controls  over  these  agree- 
ments and  conferences  in  return  for  a 
grant  of  antitrust  immunity. 

As  common  carriers,  shipping  lines 
that  are  members  of  a  conference  hold 
themselves  out  to  serve  the  public  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner  and  on  a 
previously  announced  regularly  sched- 
uled basis,  regardless  of  the  types  of 
cargo  offered.  The  businessman,  the 
importer  or  exporter,  and  all  others 
engaged  in  the  movement  of  goods  in 
foreign  waterborne  commerce  must  be 
reasonably  assured  that  they  will  be 
provided  with  regular,  dependable, 
and  predictable  ocean  common  car- 
riage at  relatively  stable  rates.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  to  them  that  they 
be  assured  their  competitors  are  not 
paying  a  lower  rate  or  getting  undue 
preferential  treatment.  The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  through  its  reg- 
ulatory authority  attempts  to  provide 
these  assurances.  The  history  of  this 
internationalized  industry,  however, 
does  not  provide  any  such  assurance 
and,  in  fact,  indicates  that  there 
seldom  is  an  open  competitive  system 
for  any  reasonable  length  of  time. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  was  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  a  volu- 
minous bill  that  contained  major  alter- 
ations to  national  maritime  policy  in- 
cluding a  major  revision  of  maritime 
regulatory  policy.  It  also  included 
major  revisions  in  subsidy  policies, 
taxation,  and  governmental  reorgani- 
zation. This  so-called  omnibus  mari- 
time bill  met  with  considerable  resist- 
ance from  major  maritime  interests 
and  the  administration,  primarily,  I 
believe,  because  it  attempted  to  do  too 
much  at  one  time.  However,  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  did  provide  an  insight 
into  the  interrelationships  and  mecha- 
nisms of  our  foreign  waterborne  com- 
merce, its  effect  upon  international 
trade  and  our  balance  of  payments,  its 
effect  upon  the  national  defense  pos- 
ture of  our  Nation,  and  its  effect  on 
our  domestic  economy. 

While  some  continue  to  advocate  an 
omnibus  approach,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  piecemeal  approach 
is  more  practical.  I  have  also  conclud- 
ed that  a  complete  revision  and  re- 
write of  the  1916  Shipping  Act— as  was 
proposed  by  title  II  of  the  omnibus 
bill— is  not  necessary.  That  law  and 
the  regulations  and  procedures  imple- 
menting it  are  understood  by  all  inter- 
ested parties  and  by  our  competing 
trading  partners.  It  only  requires 
minor  modifications.  The  modifica- 
tions this  bill  proposes  will  provide  for 
greater  regulatory  flexibility  so  as  to 
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make  our  laws  and  procedures  consist- 
ent with  those  that  have  been  general- 
ly accepted  in  international  trade. 
This  is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  effec- 
tively compete  within  the  internation- 
al maritime  marketplace  and  at  the 
same  time  limit  the  potential  for  mo- 
nopolistic abuse. 

Recently,  we  decisively  acted  upon 
the  administration's  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  Maritime  Administration  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  a  coher- 
ent maritime  program.  In  the  near 
future,  I  hope  we  can  also  act  expedi- 
tiously upon  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions the  administration  might  have  to 
resolve  the  serious  problems  of  our 
maritime  industry.  In  the  interim,  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  we  go  for- 
ward with  these  revisions  that  will 
make  some  much-needed  improve- 
ments in  our  shipping  laws.* 
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extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
friends.* 


SHERMAN  BIRDWELL.  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  laid  to  rest  in  the  Texas  State  Cem- 
etery our  good  friend  Sherman  Bird- 
well. 

Mr.  Birdwell  was  a  man  whose  im- 
print has  been  very  prominent  in  our 
society  today.  When  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress  he  se- 
lected Mr.  Birdwell  as  his  first  Admin- 
istrative Assistant.  In  those  early  days 
he  helped  our  President  mold  and  ad- 
vance the  programs  that  launched  Mr. 
Johnson  on  a  national  career  resulting 
in  his  achievement  of  being  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  years  Mr.  Birdwell 
continued  his  work  in  good  govern- 
ment, particularly  in  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  which  helped 
so  very  effectively  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  State  and  Nation.  He 
served  as  district  director  of  the 
N.Y.A.  and  has  always  felt  a  sense  of 
great  pride  in  helping  disadvantaged 
youth.  He  served  prominently  in 
World  War  II  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  returned  to  Austin  to  engage 
in  both  the  radio  field  and  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  He  was  a  tireless  civic 
worker,  particularly  to  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  gave  to  his  city  of  Austin 
much  effort  and  time  in  advancing 
good  causes  of  government. 

I  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Birdwell  all  my  life  as  a  co-N.Y.A. 
worker,  and  as  a  civic  worker,  as  a 
business  associate,  and  as  a  personal 
friend.  I  join  the  many  thousands  of 
friends  this  good  man  has  in  pointing 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have  all 
lost  one  of  the  best  men  who  lived.  I 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  noting 
and  mourning  the  passage  of  John  S. 
Knight,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  editor 
emeritus  of  Knight-Ridder  newspa- 
pers. Knight  helped  build  a  $l-billion- 
a-year  newspaper  empire  of  33  newspa- 
pers in  24  cities,  including  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  Miami  Herald,  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  His  newspa- 
pers won  26  Pulitzer  Prizes,  including 
the  one  Knight  won  for  his  columns 
opposing  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Knight  had  a  very  diversified 
career  in  journalism;  he  worked  as  re- 
porter, editor,  businessman,  and  pub- 
lisher, but  he  was  always  proudest  of 
being  editor.  Knight  received  many 
distinguished  awards  for  writing,'  his 
best  work  being  a  signed  column,  "The 
Editor's  Notebook."  which  he  wrote 
for  nearly  40  years  and  for  which  he 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1968. 

Jack  Knight  felt  that  a  newspaper's 
duty  was  to  get  the  truth  and  print  it. 
His  newspapers  followed  that  philoso- 
phy, always  striving  to  meet  the  high- 
est standards  of  journalism. 

We  are  all  saddened  by  John 
Knight's  passing,  but  his  newspapers 
continue  to  reflect  his  thoughts  and 
ideas  and  will  continue  to  be  a  real 
asset  to  this  great  country,  informing 
the  citizens,  commending  and  criticiz- 
ing the  issues  of  the  day  and  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  freedom  on 
which  this  country  is  based.  In  this 
way,  let  us  memoralize  John  Knight, 
the  brilliant  and  reflective  man,  the 
distinguished  editor,  and  the  inspira- 
tional publisher.* 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  RAOUL  WAL- 
LENBERG IS  A  DAY  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE AND  ACTION 


HON.  TOM  UNTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
August  4,  1981,  marks  the  69th  birth- 
day of  Raoul  Wallenberg,  Swedish  dip- 
lomat who  rescued  100,000  Hungarian 
Jews  from  the  holocaust  and  who,  for 
36  years,  hais  been  held  without  expla- 
nation in  Soviet  prisons. 

The  courage  and  heroism  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  was  unmatched  by  any 
other  person  in  the  closing  days  of 
World  War  II.  The  story  of  his  brav- 
ery and  sacrifice  have  become  known 
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to  the  American  public  after  more 
than  30  years  of  silence.  The  fact  that 
his  mission  in  Budapest  was  spon- 
sored, directed,  and  financed  by  the 
American  War  Refugee  Board  is  no 
longer  kept  secret. 

In  fact,  many  steps  to  recognize  and 
honor  Raoul  Wallenberg  are  under- 
way. Today,  on  his  birthday,  the  cities 
of  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  have  proclaimed  Wallenberg  an 
honorary  citizen  of  each  city.  In  a 
unique  action,  San  Francisco  today  re- 
named Green  Street  for  1  hour,  chang- 
ing its  name  to  Raoul  Wallenberg 
Street.  This  is  the  thoroughfare  on 
which  the  Soviet  consulate  stands. 

On  March  26,  1981,  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  220  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  bill, 
granting  honorary  citizenship  to 
Raoul  Wallenberg  (with  the  bipartisan 
support  of  now  280  cosponsors)  has 
passed  unanimously  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Chairman 
RoDiNO,  of  Judiciary,  has  generously 
agreed  to  place  the  resolution  on  the 
committee  agenda  for  consideration 
early  in  the  fall. 

I  am  confident  that  when  this  reso- 
lution reaches  the  floor  of  the  House 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  an  unani- 
mous vote  for  its  passage.  Yesterday, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
unanimously  the  companion  Senate 
bill  awarding  honorary  U.S.  citizen- 
ship to  Raoul  Wallenberg.  The  timing 
of  the  Senate  action,  on  the  day 
before  Wallenberg's  birthday,  is  ap- 
propriate and  I  commend  them  for  it. 

I  anticipate  the  administration  will 
continue  its  unwavering  support  of 
this  international  and  national  human 
rights  isoue.  I  am  optimistic  that 
House  action  will  occur  early  in  the 
fall,  permitting  the  President  to  ar- 
range an  appropriate  ceremony  to  cel- 
ebrate the  signing  into  law  of  this  his- 
toric bill  sometime  in  October.* 


PEOPLE  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
WAY? 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
favorite  journalists  is  John  D.  Lofton, 
Jr..  editor.  Conservative  Digest.  He 
combines  wit  and  tenacity  with  a 
unique  style  and  two  examples  of  his 
work  deal  with  a  new  group  called 
People  for  The  American  Way.  This 
group  is  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to 
the  burgeoning  Moral  Majority  which 
so  terrorizes  the  trendy  left. 

I  share  Mr.  Lofton's  articles  with  my 
colleagues: 
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[Prom  the  Conservative  Digest.  July  1981] 

People  Por  American  Way  Ad  Campaign 

More  Proof  Of  Pailure  Of  Liberal  Ideas 

(By  John  Lofton,  Jr.) 

Anyone  searching  for  additional  evidence 
further  demonstrating  the  bankruptcy  of 
what  passes  for  liberal  thought  in  this  coun- 
try (and  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  can't  imagine 
who  might  need  more  evidence)  should 
watch  closely  a  series  of  so-called  public 
service  TV  ads  being  offered  by  an  outfit 
called  People  for  the  American  Way  (PAW). 

Por  the  uninitiated,  PAW  is  a  new  coali- 
tion of  such  ultra-liberals  as  the  Rev.  M. 
William  Howard,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA, 
Norman  Lear,  the  writer  and  producer,  and 
the  ex-mayor  of  New  York,  John  Lindsay.  It 
is  seeking  to  counter  what  is  called  "the  in- 
tolerant messages  and  antidemocratic  ac- 
tions of  moral  majoritarians"— that  is,  the 
New  Right,  specifically  the  religious  New 
Right. 

Here's  the  complete  text  of  a  30-second 
PAW  sjjot  bearing  the  provocative  title 
"Eggs."  The  ad  shows  a  variety  of  individ- 
uals saying  the  following: 

"What  kind  of  eggs  do  I  like?  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  like.  I  love  Western  omelettes." 

"Eggs  with  onion  in  'em.  That's  a  horrible 
thought." 

"I  like  eggs  with  cream  cheese." 

"That's  kind  of  disgusting." 

"I  can't  eat  eggs. " 

"They're  loaded  with  cholesterol." 

"I  still  prefer  my  omelette." 

"O.K..  you  could,  but  I  still  like  'em  sunny 
side  up  and  I'm  not  going  to  change." 

The  tagline  on  this  ad  is  a  voice  saying: 
"the  right  to  have  and  express  your  own 
opinions.  Preedom  of  thought.  That's  the 
American  way." 

Ugh.  Talk  about  disgusting  horrible 
thoughts. 

One  can  say  what  one  likes  about  the  reli- 
gious New  Right,  but  at  least  they're  talking 
about  real  issues  that  touch  the  lives  of  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans:  abortion,  homo- 
sexuality, voluntary  school  prayer,  busing, 
the  family,  sex  education,  drugs,  reverse  dis- 
crimination, etc.  And.  just  for  the  record, 
there's  not  one  New  Rightist  I  know  who 
favors  any  kind  of  law  prescribing  the  way 
people  ought  to  eat  their  eggs. 

At  a  PAW  press  conference  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  when  I  asked  Norman  Lear  why 
his  group  wasn't  taking  the  religious  New- 
Right  head  on  and  debating  their  issues 
with  them,  he  ducked  the  question,  defer- 
ring to  the  Rev.  Howard,  president  of  the 
NCC.  Said  Howard: 

"Our  ads  make  one  feel  good.  There  is  a 
spirit  developing  in  the  country  that  it's  not 
okay  to  differ.  And  when  you  pile  on  that  a 
rather  nonhistorical  religious  conviction,  it 
really  stifles  the  human  spirit."  Howard 
says  that  the  idea  that  it  is  legally  correct 
and  fun  to  disagree  and  debate  is  an  old 
American  notion. 

Indeed.  But,  this  is  my  point:  The  PAW 
bunch  is  not  debating  the  issues  with  the  re- 
ligious New  Right.  They  are  ducking  these 
issues,  choosing  instead  to  wrap  themselves 
in  the  phony  banner  of  some  sort  of  abso- 
lute pluralism  which  has  truly  become  the 
last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel.  The  PAW  is 
not  debating;  it  is  merely  calling  Its  oppo- 
nents names. 

In  a  fundraising  letter,  Lear  accuses  the 
religious  New  Right  of  labeling  those  with 
whom  they  disagree  as  "un-American,"  'un- 
Godly"  and  "immoral. "  But  when  I  asked 
Lear  specifically  who  in  the  religious  New 
Right  he  is  talking  about,  he  was  unable  to 
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give  me  a  name.  I  pressed  my  point,  asking 
Lear  if  he  had  l)een  poorly  briefed,  if  his 
memory  was  poor  or  if  perhaps  he  never 
knew  such  a  name  in  the  first  place.  He 
promi.sed  me  names  if  I'd  call  his  office.  You 
can't  give  me  just  one?  1  asked.  Says  Lear: 
"I  feel  no  shame  telling  you  I  can't  remem- 
bcT  just  one." 

This  is  very  strange.  When  Lear  and  his 
PAW  colleagues  speak  of  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  New  Right  (they  currently  threat- 
en "the  very  essence  of  individuality"  and 
are  "helping  to  tear  our  already-splintered 
society  apart"),  they  are  talked  about  as  if 
they  are  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Hitler 
or  Stalin  or  Mao.  One  would  think  that  this 
dishonor  roll  of  archfiends  would  forever  be 
seared  into  the  psyche  of  Norman  Lear.  But 
it  isn't.  Or.  at  least,  that's  what  he  tells  me. 

The  disagreements  between  PAW  and  the 
religious  New  Right  are  about  something 
far  more  tangible  than  the  right  of  free  ex- 
pression or  free  thought.  This  is  a  battle 
about  whose  thoughts  or  expressions  will 
prevail.  This  is  a  fight  about  whether  it 
should  be  legal  to  kill  innocent,  unborn  chil- 
dren: whether  those  kids  who  want  to 
should  be  allowed  to  pray  in  the  public 
schools;  whether  children  should  be  forcibly 
bused  to  schools  not  of  their  choosing; 
whether  parents  should  have  any  say  at  all 
about  their  kids'  sex  education. 

By  all  means,  let's  freely  discuss  and 
debate  these  issues.  But  the  PAW  crowd 
should  take  a  stand  and  let  us  know  where 
they  come  down  on  these  matters.  As  G.  K. 
Chesterton  observed,  the  individual  who  ad- 
mires only  choice,  fails  to  choose. 

AMERICAN  WAY  PERSON  DOES  VERY  POORLY  IN 
DEBATE  ON  ABORTION 

In  the  following  exchange,  admittedly 
with  mixed  results.  CD  editor  John  Lofton 
Jr..  attempted  to  discuss  a  real  issue,  at>or- 
tion.  with  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  People  for  the  American  Way.  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bergstrom.  executive  director, 
office  of  governmental  affairs.  Lutheran 
Council  in  the  U.S.A.  This  conversation 
began  when  Bergstrom  maintained  that  he 
is  "just  as  concerned"  about  unborn  chil- 
dren as  is  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell.  head  of 
the  Moral  Majority. 

Lofton:  You  mean,  like  Falwell.  you  favor 
legal  protection  for  the  unborn? 

Bergstrom:  What  is  your  question? 

L:  I  repeat  the  question. 

B:  I'm  against  any  law  that  would  impose 
any  religious  view  of  abortion  on  the  whole 
country. 

L:  But  you  said  you  were  just  as  concerned 
about  the  unborn  as  Falwell  is.  didn't  you? 
And  Falwell  favors  legal  protection  for  the 
unborn. 

B:  The  terminology  on  abortion  is  very 
difficult  these  days. 

L:  But  we  both  know  what  the  word 
"unborn"  means,  don't  we? 

B:  No.  I  don't— 

L:  It  means  a  baby  that  hasn't  yet  been 
l)om. 

B:  The  fetus  is  a  future  human  being,  a 
form  of  human  life.  It  is  not  a  person. 

L:  A  lower  form  of  human  life? 

B:  A  form.  We  don't  make  a  judgment. 

L:  Is  the  fetus  a  form  of  human  life 
worthy  of  any  legal  protection? 

B:  All  life  has  protection. 

L:  Even  the  unborn? 

B:  I  don't  know  what  the  "unborn"  means. 

L:  Okay,  the  fetus.  What  is  the  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  fetus,  as  you  understand  it? 
How  is  the  life  of  the  fetus  presently  pro- 
tected? 
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B:  By  the  judgment  of  the  individual  par- 
ents— 

L:  Legal  means,  is  there  a  law  protecting 
the  fetus?  Is  there  such  a  law  now  protect- 
ing the  fetus  at  any  stage  of  development? 

B:  Well,  what  you  would  call  a  law  to  pro- 
tect the  fetus.  I  would  call  an  oppressive  law 
to  force  one  religious  viewpoint  on  the  rest 
of  us. 

L:  But  before  we  argue  this.  I  want  to 
clearly  understand  your  position.  You've  al- 
ready said  the  fetus  is  a  different  form  of 
human  life— 

B:  Not  a  different  form.  It's  not  a  person. 

L:  Is  it  human  life  like  you  and  me? 

B:  Its  human  life  but  not  a  person. 

L;  Is  it  a  different  form  of  human  life 
than  you  and  me,  or  is  the  fetus  as  alive  as 
you  and  me? 

B:  Well,  life  is  a  relationship  to  God. 

L:  I  thought  life  is  God-given. 

B:  Right,  but  we  have  something  to  do 
with  it. 

L:  So,  even  fetal  life  is  God-given? 

B:  Right. 

L:  Then  should  the  law  protect  this  God- 
given  fetal  life?  Is  this  form  of  life  worthy 
of  some  kind  of  legal  protection? 

B:  See,  every  one  of  your  questions  has  a 
pejorative  term  like,  is  it  "worthy  "? 

At  this  point,  the  Rev.  Bergstrom  wisely 
attempts  to  shift  the  discussion  to  my  views 
on  birth  control.  But,  as  a  former  fetus,  I 
am  not  deterred. 

L:  Do  you  support  the  Supreme  Court's 
1973  Roe  vs.  Wade  abortion  decision? 

B:  What  1  support  is  the  Lutheran 
Church's  decision  made  in  democratic  con- 
vention. 

L:  Does  the  church  support  the  court's 
1973  decision? 

B:  Yes,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
does. 

For  the  record:  The  Supreme  Courts  1973 
Roe  vs.  Wade  decision  legalizes  abortion-on- 
demand— a  view  the  precise  opposite  of  that 
held  by  Jerry  Palwell. 

Talking  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Bergstrom 
about  abortion,  one  understands  why  the 
People  for  the  American  Way  would  rather 
discuss  freedom  of  choice  as  regards  music, 
sports  smd  how  one  likes  one's  eggs  cooked.* 


THE  PRESTIGE  PRESS  AND  THE 
CHRISTMAS  BOMBING,  1972: 
IMAGES  AND  REALITY  IN  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augiist  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
losing  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  one  of 
the  field  officers  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte inquired  of  him,  "What  will  his- 
tory say  of  us  now?"  Reputedly.  Napo- 
leon responded  "What  is  history,  but  a 
lie  agreed  upon?" 

According  to  a  new  book  by  Martin 
F.  Herz,  Napoleon's  sentiments  could 
have  been  accurately  directed  toward 
much  of  the  reporting  that  filled 
America's  newsprint  and  airways 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Mr.  Herz 
is  the  distinguished  former  ambassa- 
dor who  is  now  director  of  studies  at 
Georgetown  University's  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  Diplomacy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  into  the 
Record  a  review  of  Mr.  Herz's  book, 
"The  Prestige  Press  and  the  Christ- 
mas Bombing,  1972:  Images  and  Reali- 
ty in  Vietnam."  The  review  is  written 
by    Peter    W.    Rodman,    a    former 
member    of    the    National    Security 
Council  staff.  I  expect  that  this  review 
will  entice  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
book  and  others  like  it,  and  thereby 
discover  that  the  Janet  Cooks  of  our 
day  have  a  substantial  geneolgy. 
[Prom  the  American  Spectator,  August 
19811 
A  Review  of  "The  Prestige  Press  and  the 

Christmas  Bombing.  1972:  Images  and  Re- 
ality IN  Vietnam" 

(By  Peter  W.  Rodman) 

Not  long  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  teaching  at 
a  well-known  northeastern  university  was 
discussing  Vietnam  with  a  group  of  fresh- 
men and  referred  to  the  Christmas  bomb- 
ing. One  of  the  students  asked  an  amazing 
question:  "What  was  the  Christmas  limb- 
ing?"—amazing  because  it  betrayed  not  so 
much  the  freshman's  ignorance  as  his  age. 
For  a  new  generation  is  indeed  emerging 
that  has  no  personal  memory  of  these 
events.  They  might  as  well  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Frankly  I  find  this  hopeful.  The  next  gen- 
eration of  Americans  may  yet  be  able  to 
consider  the  Vietnam  war  with  some  sem- 
blance of  objectivity,  with  minds  unpoi- 
soned  by  the  passions,  the  peer  pressure 
radicalism,  or  the  journalistic  distortions  of 
the  period.  And  if  much  of  the  junior  facul- 
ty is  still,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  en- 
trenched remnant  of  the  1960s  enrages,  per- 
haps the  exuberant  skepticism  of  youth  will 
find  even  their  smug  antiwar  orthodoxy  a 
natural  and  juicy  target. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  battle 
for  the  minds  of  the  young  has  already 
begun  in  earnest.  At  the  end  of  April  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  informed  us 
of  two  new  brief  histories  of  the  Vietnam 
war  written  for  teenagers.  The  reviewer 
chastised  one  of  them  for  being  insufficient- 
ly explicit  about  the  lies,  deceptions,  atroc- 
ities, and  general  criminality  of  the  United 
States  government.  The  other  book  he 
praised.  One  can  imagine  what  it  must  be 
like. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  library  of 
scholarly  work  of  a  more  balanced  charac- 
ter, interested  not  in  waging  ideological  war- 
fare but  in  pursuing  historical  truth.  A  few 
years  ago,  journalist  Peter  Braestrup,  in 
"Big  Story,"  did  a  monumental  study  of 
how  the  American  press  and  television  re- 
ported and  interpreted  the  Tet  offensive  of 
1968;  he  overwhelmed  skeptics  with  two  vol- 
umes of  irrefutable  evidence  that  media  cov- 
erage of  the  event  was  a  distortion  of  reali- 
ty. Guenter  Lewy,  in  "America  in  Vietnam," 
has  done  a  meticulous  analysis  of  the  mili- 
tary conduct  of  the  war,  critical  in  many  re- 
spects, but  In  the  process  knocking  down  ca- 
nards about  American  war  crimes  and  atroc- 
ities. Now  comes  a  first-rate  book  answering 
the  puzzled  freshman's  question:  What  was 
the  Christmas  bombing?  The  author  is 
Martin  F.  Herz,  a  distinguished  former  am- 
bassador who  is  now  director  of  studies  at 
Georgetown  University's  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Diplomacy.  His  answer  may  be 
even  illuminating  to  many  who  remember 
the  period,  because  most  of  the  new  cover- 
age of  the  time— as  the  book  shows— bore 
little  resemblance  to  what  really  happened. 

On  October  26,  1972,  North  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States  both  acknowledged  pub- 
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licly  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  close 
to  an  agreement  on  a  cease-fire,  release  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  American  withdrawal: 
Henry  Kissinger  declared  (a  bit  premature- 
ly) that  peace  was  "at  hand."  Negotiations 
resumed  in  November,  settling  many  re- 
maining issues,  but  ran  aground  in  mid-De- 
cember. After  several  days  of  frustration, 
the  United  States  concluded  that  Hanoi  had 
made  a  strategic  decision  not  to  complete 
the  agreement.  The  impatient  new  Congress 
convening  in  January  could  be  expected  to 
force  the  United  States  out  of  the  war  on 
terms  far  worse  than  those  embodied  in  the 
stone-walled  agreement.  Richard  Nixon 
thereupon  lifted  restriction  on  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  for  twelve  days,  from 
December  18  to  29.  1972,  U.S.  B-52s  and 
fighter-bombers  assaulted  militSLry  targets 
in  and  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  At  the 
same  time.  General  Alexander  Haig  visited 
Saigon  to  bring  around  our  South  Vietnam- 
ese ally,  who  was  also  balking  at  the  cease- 
fire. Kissinger's  negotiations  with  Le  Due 
Tho  resumed  in  early  January  and  quickly 
resulted  in  a  completed  agreement. 

The  bombing  clearly  caught  the  American 
public  by  surprise,  and  was  perhaps  as  much 
of  a  shock  at  home  as  in  Hanoi.  The  antiwar 
movement,  up  to  that  point  demoralized  by 
George  McGovem's  defeat  and  disarmed  by 
Nixon's  apparent  near-achievement  of 
peace,  erupted  in  a  cathartic  last  orgy  of  vi- 
cious attacks  on  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy. 
The  United  States  was  accused  of  indis- 
criminate cari>et-bombing  of  civilian  popula- 
tions. Analogies  with  the  four-day  fire- 
bombing  of  Dresden  were  common:  Hiroshi- 
ma was  called  to  mind.  "Terror  Bombing  in 
the  Name  of  Peace,"  howled  the  Washing- 
ton Post:  "Shame  on  Earth,"  lamented  Tom 
Wicker  in  the  New  York  Times.  Editorials 
predicted  that  the  bombing  would  only 
harden  the  hearts  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  make  a  negotiated  settlement  impossi- 
ble. And  Nixon  was  much  berated  for  cal- 
lously remaining  silent  throughout  the 
period,  never  fully  explaining  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  what  was  happening  and  why. 

Ambassador  Herz  and  his  research  assist- 
ant Leslie  Rider  have  collected  the  available 
evidence  on  the  bombing,  its  background, 
and  its  effects.  And,  methodically  and  at 
length,  they  have  examined  and  analyzed 
the  contemporary  news  coverage  by  five 
leading  "prestige"  news  organizations:  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
Time,  Newsweek,  and  the  CBS-TV  "Evening 
News."  They  found  the  media  treatment  to 
be  unbalanced,  misleading,  and  emotional  in 
its  revulsion  at  the  bombing— not  only  in 
editorial  columns  but  in  one-sided  news  re- 
portage, not  only  in  light  of  what  is  known 
now  but  in  terms  of  information  available 
then.  Charges  of  U.S.  responsibility  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  talks,  of  reckless  use  of  B- 
52s,  of  massive  civilian  damage,  of  unani- 
mous foreign  criticism,  of  the  futility  of 
bombing  as  an  instrument  of  pressure— 
these  themes  dominated  the  reporting. 
Much  less  space  was  given  to  the  contrary 
evidence  and  opinion  which  demonstrably 
existed:  "The  news  was  largely  generated  by 
opponents,  and  the  U.S.  prestige  media  copi- 
ously reported  as  news  (with  full  attribu- 
tion) the  propaganda  given  out  by  the 
enemy  and  his  allies." 

The  charges  of  gross  urban  destruction 
and  massive  civilian  casualties  were  belied 
by  Hanoi's  own  published  casualty  figures— 
about  1,300  over  twelve  days,  which,  as  the 
Economist  later  pointed  out,  was  the  same 
number  of  civilians  killed  earlier  in  the  year 
by   deliberate   North   Vietnamese  artillery 
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fire  on  a  refugee  column  fleeing  Quang  Tri 
in  South  Vietnam.  (Deaths  at  Dresden  and 
Hiroshima  numbered  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.)  Other  journalists  who  visited 
Hanoi  soon  afterwards  reported,  to  their 
credit,  that  civilian  destruction  was  minimal 
and  clearly  not  deliberate.  Hanoi's  popula- 
tion had  already  been  largely  evacuated 
months  earlier:  the  new  U.S.  "smart  bombs" 
had  effectively  zeroed  in  on  military  targets. 
The  claim  that  Hanoi  would  never  negotiate 
under  pressure  was  disproved  by  events 
when,  almost  immediately,  the  talks  re- 
sumed. Herz  considers  it  likely  (though  not 
conclusively  provable)  that  the  Christmas 
bombing  brought  North  Vietnam  back  to 
the  conference  table.  This,  of  course,  was 
exactly  what  the  U.S.  government  had  in- 
tended. 

Herz  is  highly  critical,  however,  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  failure  to  explain  its 
case  to  the  American  public.  Kissinger  had 
described  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
in  a  news  conference  two  days  before  the 
bombing  began,  but  the  administration's 
subsequent  aloof  silence  left  the  field  to  its 
ideological  opponents  and  is  thus  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  one-sidedness  of  the  press 
treatment.  It  does  not  excuse  the  prestige 
media:  Herz  shows  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  made  little  effort  to  present  a 
balanced  picture  and  in  fact  tailored  their 
news  reportage  to  their  editorial  position. 
The  administration  seems  to  have  been  re- 
signed to  constant  vilification  at  this  stage 
of  the  war,  and  hoped  to  be  vindicated  by 
the  outcome.  Nevertheless  Herz  makes  a 
valid  point— really  a  moral  point— that  a 
government  owes  its  people  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain an  unpopular  action,  and  to  keep  on 
presenting  its  reasons  and  arguments  even 
in  the  face  of  seemingly  endless  and  hysteri- 
cal criticism.  Otherwise  the  public  discourse 
of  a  democracy  is  inevitably  dragged  down 
to  the  level  of  the  most  demogogic. 

Herz  and  Rider  deserve  enormous  credit 
for  a  fair-minded  book  that  documents  its 
conclusions  and  is  honest  in  its  judgments. 
It  is  an  essential  addition  to  the  growing 
body  of  research  on  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
nation's  hope  of  having  an  undistorted  his- 
torical memory  will  depend  on  such  contri- 
butions.* 


THE  NATURE  OF  DEATH  IN  A 
COAL  MINE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  death 
in  an  underground  coal  mine  has  the 
lightning  bolt  arbitrariness  of  violent 
death  anywhere,  but  it  strikes  more 
often  and  goes  by  other  names— black 
damp,  roof  fall,  face  fall,  rib  roll. 

Black  damp  is  a  term  from  the  early 
days  of  mining  that  describes  air  so 
foul  that  it  has  no  oxygen,  and  those 
who  die  of  black  damp  suffocate. 

Three  miners  died  together  of  black 
damp  this  June,  and  in  the  matter-of- 
fact  phrases  of  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration's  fatality  re- 
ports, here  is  what  happened: 

The  continuous  miner  penetrated  an 
abandoned  section  *  *  *  mined  in  1966;  an 
in-rush  of  pressurized  black  damp  fiUed  the 
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entire  section  and  the  three  victims  were 
overcome. 

They  were  fatalities  47,  48.  and  49 
for  1981.  There  was  no  warning;  there 
was  only  black  damp  and  death. 

Fatalities  23  through  37— "A  coal 
mine  gas  explosion  occurred  *  ••  re- 
sulting   in    the   death    of    15    miners 

•  «  *  " 

Death  finds  miners  in  groups  and 
alone  and  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  20-year  journeyman  and  the 
20-day  apprentice. 

Fatality   No.   52— cutter   bits 

engaged  with  mine  machine  and 
walked  across  the  face  catching  the 
victim  in  rotating  auger." 

Fatality  No.  38—"*  •  •  scoop  trav- 
eled through  a  check  curtain  and 
struck  partially  removed  brattice, 
crushing  victim  against  frame." 

Fatality  No.  10— "While  •  •  *  trans- 
porting eight  employees  to  the  work- 
ing section  *  *  •  the  scoop  hung  up  be- 
tween a  crossbar  and  the  mine  floor 

•  •  •  while  trying  to  free  it,  the  vic- 
tim's head  was  crushed  between  the 
crossbar  and  the  scoop." 

Fatality  No.  15— "The  dust  collector 
became  stopped  up  •  *  *  victim  went 
between  the  face  and  the  bolting  ma- 
chine •  •  *  draw  rock  fell  between  the 
bolts,  crushing  his  head  against  the 
canopy  boom." 

Fatality  No.  16— "The  victim  was 
crushed  by  a  section  of  roof— 625 
square  feet— that  fell  due  to  inad- 
equate roof  support." 

Fatality  No.  17— "The  victim  was  re- 
moving a  prior  rib  roll  from  the  con- 
tinuous miner  when  additional  rock 
and  coal  rolled  from  the  rib,  pinning 
his  head  and  upper  body  against  the 
machine." 

The  toll  is  grim. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  evidence  it 
would  have  been  grimmer  still  without 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration and  Safety  regulation. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
recent  study  of  coal,  concluded  MSHA 
has  "dramatically"  reduced  coal 
mining  deaths. 

In  other  words,  MSHA  is  one  agency 
that  is  doing  what  Congress  wanted  it 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  on  mining 
have  been  made  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
to  highlight  how  mining  is  important 
and  what  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  has  done  to  make  safer 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  occupations 
in  the  coimtry. 

My  next,  and  last,  remarks  in  this 
series  will  discuss  the  related  nature  of 
all  forms  of  mining  and  point  out  the 
clear  need  for  centralized  and  coher- 
ent safety  regulation.* 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HISPANIC 
CAUCUS  FELLOWSHIP  AN- 
NOUNCED 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Hispanic  Caucus  has  real- 
ized one  of  its  many  goals.  Beginning 
in  September,  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus  will  offer  four  graduate 
fellowship  awards  to  four  students 
currently  enrolled  in  graduate  pro- 
grams in  the  public  policy  area  or 
policy  related  fields.  We  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  R. 
J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  for  help- 
ing to  make  this  dream  a  reality. 

The  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus 
fellowship  program  is  designed  for 
Hispanic  graduate  students  or  stu- 
dents for  whom  that  heritage  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  their  academic 
studies.  This  program  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  gain  insight  into  the  legisla- 
tive process  at  the  national  level  and 
advance  the  nonpartisan  preparation 
of  Hispanics  for  involvement  in  the  po- 
litical process  at  State  and  local  levels. 

The  four  students  chosen  in  early 
July  to  begin  their  study  in  Washing- 
ton on  September  1  are:  Michelle  Ji- 
menez of  Minnesota.  Nitza  Escalera  of 
New  York.  Jose  Garzon  of  California, 
and  Amalio  Madueno  also  of  Califor- 
nia. We  wish  these  students  much  suc- 
cess during  their  stay  in  W;«hington. 
D.C.  We  congratulate  the  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds Industries.  Inc.  on  its  active  par- 
ticipation on  behalf  of  the  Hispanic 
community  and  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tinue this  level  of  commimity  activity 
in  years  to  come.* 


THE  OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

m  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  opportunity  of  the  United 
States  to  host  the  1981  Olympic 
summer  games  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well 
as  a  need  to  devise  a  realistic,  perma- 
nent means  to  help  support  both  the 
games  and  the  American  athletes  in- 
volved in  them.  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Olympic 
Coin  Act.  H.R.  3958. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  for  the  1984 
Olympic  games  without  requiring  the 
financial  support  of  either  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  or  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  we  recognize  the 
1984  games  and  its  participants  with  a 
coin  that  will  be  in  line  with  our  his- 
toric tradition  and  demonstrate  our 
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patriotic  support.  The  revenue  that 
will  result  from  the  sale  of  these  coins 
will  provide  important  and  much 
needed  funding  for  three  important 
groups  associated  with  these  games: 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, and  amateur  athletes  from  the 
United  States  who  will  be  participat- 
ing. Since  the  1968  games  in  Mexico 
City,  every  country  holding  an  Olym- 
pic which  has  minted  a  commemora- 
tive coin  has  raised  large  amounts  of 
money  for  their  teams.  For  example, 
in  the  1976  Montreal  games,  the  Cana- 
dians were  able  to  collect  approxi- 
mately $200  million  in  Canadian  sales 
alone. 

Because  this  coin  program  has  been 
designed  for  both  international  and 
national  markets,  it  will  provide  the 
greatest  possible  appeal  to  both  coin 
collectors  and  to  individuals  interested 
in  supporting  the  Olympic  games. 
These  coins,  issued  in  four  denomina- 
tions that  will  include  $1  copper-nickel 
coins,  $10  silver  coins,  and  $50  and 
$100  gold  coins,  will  provide  the  coin 
collector  with  a  wider  variety  of  what 
will  truly  become  a  collector's  item.  In 
addition,  several  series  with  different 
designs  will  be  minted.  Again,  all  of 
these  advantages  will  occur  without 
any  expense  to  taxpayers  or  to  the 
Government. 

Both  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
and  the  U.S.  Training  Center  are  lo- 
cated in  Colorado,  so  I  am  especially 
aware  of  their  efforts  to  promote  ex- 
cellence in  amateur  athletics  while 
contending  with  significant  financial 
problems.  With  the  boycott  of  the 
1980  Moscow  games,  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  was  deprived  of  badly 
needed  public  contributions  t>ecause 
many  believed  that  they  no  longer 
needed  them.  However,  the  Olympic 
Committee  needs  to  maintain  a  $71.2 
million  budget  over  the  next  4  years  to 
continue  their  present  programs. 
Unlike  many  other  countries,  our 
Olympic  Committee  allows  not  only 
the  world-class  athletes,  but  all  classes 
of  amateur  athletes  to  compete  in  our 
programs.  To  continue  and  expand 
these  programs,  as  well  as  carry  out 
the  responsibility  that  Congress  gave 
them  in  1978  with  the  Amateur  Sports 
Act,  the  Olympic  Committee  must  de- 
velop a  funding  approach  that  will 
achieve  financial  self-sufficiency.  This 
bill  would  not  only  do  this,  but  would 
also  promote  the  Olympic  games  and 
recognize  the  endeavors  of  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  success  of  these 
games. 

Because  of  the  demonstrated  success 
of  this  type  of  program  by  those  coun- 
tries who  have  issued  commemorative 
coins,  and  because  of  its  appeal  to 
such  a  large  segment  of  the  coin 
market,  I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  3958 
and  wish  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  full  support  to  this  worth- 
while legislation.* 
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FUTURE  OF  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  last  Tuesday's  Washington 
Star  discusses  the  future  of  health 
care  as  a  result  of  the  budget  cuts. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  editorial 
with  my  colleagues: 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  21.  1981] 

Bdogets  and  the  Late  Baby  Downing 

(Larry  S.  Gage) 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  tragic,  emotional  in- 
cident like  the  death  of  a  premature  baby  to 
open  our  eyes  to  the  damage  our  budget- 
cutting  mania  may  do  to  the  national 
health. 

Two  pounds,  six  ounces,  "baby  boy  Down- 
ing" died  of  respiratory  failure  in  a  rural 
Florida  hospital  earlier  this  month.  He  had 
been  denied  admission,  t>ecause  of  recent 
budget  cuts,  to  a  public  hospital  neonatal  in- 
tensive care  unit  just  40  miles  away.  In  the 
scant  few  hours  he  lived,  he  taught  us  sever- 
al valuable  lessons  about  the  remarkable 
past  and  uncertain  future  of  our  nation's 
health-care  system. 

Perhaps  "baby  boy  Downing"  would  not 
have  been  saved  in  any  event  by  his  transfer 
to  the  neonatal  unit,  but  he'd  have  had  a 
chance.  Prior  to  1950,  his  chances  would 
have  been  zero  in  any  hospital.  In  even  the 
best-equipped  facility  in  1965  his  chances  of 
survival  would  have  been  closer  to  7  in  100 
than  the  current  estimate  of  7  in  ten. 
Recent  technological  advances  in  emergency 
transportation  and  patient  care  for  these  in- 
fants, as  in  many  other  areas  of  medicine, 
have  been  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
available  to  nearly  all 

Because  this  technology  has  been  costly, 
it  is  perhaps  equally  astonishing  that  we 
have  in  many  areas  made  it  available  to  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay. 
Despite  some  noticeable  gaps,  and  notwith- 
standing our  consistent  failure  to  enact  uni- 
versal national  health  insurance,  our  patch- 
work crazy-quilt  of  federal,  state,  local,  and 
private  support  has  enabled  us— at  least 
until  now— to  provide  this  care  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  to  almost  everybody 
who  needs  it. 

The  federal  government,  through  Medic- 
aid, Medicare,  and  other  health-care  pro- 
grams, is  a  major  partner  in  this  system— 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Many  serv- 
ices are  directly  funded  by  state  and  local 
governments,  through  publicly  owned  hospi- 
tals, clinics,  and  other  institutions.  These 
subsidized  public  services  are  often  far  more 
extensive  than  people  realize-ranging  from 
state-wide  emergency  transportation  sys- 
tems, to  shock-trauma  centers,  bum  units, 
well-baby  clinics,  poison  centers,  renal  dialy- 
sis, and  neonatal  intensive  care.  The  neona- 
tal unit  in  this  case,  for  example,  was  in  a 
county-owned  institution:  Tampa  General 
Hospital. 

Highly  specialized  services  like  neonatal 
units  are  expensive.  Babies  often  must  stay 
for  a  long  time,  at  prohibitive  cost.  In  a 
public  institution,  government  must  ulti- 
mately agree  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

In  a  state  like  Florida,  where  Medicaid  eli- 
gibility is  extremely  restrictive,  a  public  hos- 
pital must  find  other  sources  of  income  if 
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such  care  is  to  be  provided  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  For  the  most  part 
such  hospitals  must  rely  on  direct  state  or 
local  operating  subsidies,  which  often  com- 
prise a  major  portion  of  a  hospital's  budget. 

When  state  or  local  governments  cut  back 
on  their  contribution,  however,  a  public  hos- 
pital may  have  no  choice  but  to  slash  avail- 
able services.  And  despite  the  special  trage- 
dy associated  with  the  death  of  a  child,  it  is 
only  logical  that  costly,  high-technology 
services  which  benefit  only  a  few  will  be 
early  budget-cutting  targets. 

Baby  boy  Downing  was  refused  admission 
to  Tampa  General  for  precisely  this  reason. 
The  state  of  Florida  has  cut  direct  subsidies 
for  neonatal  care  nearly  in  half.  The  Tampa 
General  governing  board  responded  by  in- 
sisting that  the  number  of  available  beds  be 
reduced  from  33  to  18. 

HOLES  IN  the  net 

At  other  public  hospitals  faced  with  other 
budget  cuts,  the  services  reduced  might  be 
different— but  the  net  result  will  be  the 
same:  people  denied  necessary  medical  at- 
tention, perhaps  even  in  life  threatening  sit- 
uations. In  fact,  cities  and  counties  are 
going  through  similar  fiscal  crises  all  over 
the  country,  even  before  the  current  wave 
of  federal  budget  cuts  goes  into  effect. 

This  story  is  being  heard  in  public  hospi- 
tals—our systems  institutional  "safety 
nets"— all  over  the  country.  Denver,  Los  An- 
geles, St.  Louis,  Boston.  Chicago.  Atlanta, 
and  New  Orleans,  are  among  those  already 
struggling  with  funding  shortfalls. 

There  is  clear  cause  for  alarm  as  Congress 
works  to  complete  the  budget  reconciliation 
process.  While  neither  house  accepted  the 
president's  proposed  5  per  cent  cap  on  feder- 
al Medicaid  increases,  for  example,  the 
Senate  adopted  Medicaid  cuts  of  consider- 
ably greater  magnitude  than  the  House,  pri- 
marily by  reducing  the  minimum  federal 
share  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and 
indexing  federal  Medicaid  increases  in  later 
years  to  the  GNP  deflator. 

escalating  costs 

Reducing  the  minimum  federal  match  will 
have  a  cruel  impact  on  a  small  handful  of 
states— California,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
New  Jersey  will  lose  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars among  them  in  1982  alone.  Tying  the 
rate  of  later  increases  to  the  GNP  deflator 
will  also  result  in  severe  disruptions  for 
"safety  net"  institutions.  For  without  major 
structural  changes  in  health-care  systems  as 
a  whole,  overall  health  costs  will  continue  to 
increase  at  a  rate  3  to  5  per  cent  faster  than 
general  inflation— due  in  no  small  measure 
to  new  developments  in  areas  such  as  neona- 
tal care. 

Fortunately,  the  House  adopted  a  more 
moderate  and  equitable  set  of  health-care 
budget  cuts,  especially  for  later  years,  and  it 
is  thus  up  to  the  Reconciliation  Act  confer- 
ees meeting  this  week  to  learn  the  final 
lesson  from  "baby  boy  Downing":  That 
unless  they  act  with  utmost  caution  in  fash- 
ioning a  final  list  of  health-care  budget  cuts 
from  the  House  and  Senate  proposals,  there 
will  be  many  more  like  him  to  come.« 
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TRIBUTE    TO    U.S.    DELEGATION 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

WHAUNG  COMMISSION 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  deserve  the 
thanks  and  commendations  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  entire 
wildlife  conservation  community  for 
their  participation  at  the  annual  IWC 
meeting  in  Brighton  last  week. 

The  U.S.  delegation  led  successful 
efforts  to  impose  a  virtual  prohibition 
on  the  killing  of  sperm  whales.  In  ad- 
dition, the  IWC  agreed  to  ban  the  use 
of  nonexplosive  harpons  starting  in 
1982. 

Tom  Garrett,  acting  U.S.  Whaling 
Commissioner,  led  the  U.S.  delegation. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Tom  during  the  past  several 
years.  He  is  a  principled,  dedicated 
conservationist,  whom  I  greatly  re- 
spect and  I  want  to  add  a  personal 
note  of  thanks  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
28,  1981,  in  the  Record,  along  with  an 
account  of  the  IWC  negotiations,  as 
reported  in  the  August  3  issue  of  Time 
magazine  It  offers  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  IWC. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  28.  1981] 
Progress  on  the  Whaling  Front 

The  good  news  is  that  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  last  weekend  approved 
what  amounts  to  a  ban  on  the  killing  of 
sperm  whales.  The  bad  news  is  that  it  once 
again  defeated  a  proposal  for  an  indefinite 
moratorium  on  all  commercial  whaling.  To 
its  credit,  the  Reagan  administration  contin- 
ued the  U.S.  support  for  the  moratorium 
that  now  extends  through  four  presidencies. 
Interior  Secretary  Watt  was  responsible  for 
appointing  and  backing  a  dedicated  conser- 
vationist and  whale  expert  to  head  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

Since  the  IWC  began  setting  quotas  for 
commercial  whaling,  the  allowed  worldwide 
catch  has  fallen  from  near  50,000  to  below 
15,000.  Whaling  from  immense  factory  ships 
has  been  banned.  A  sanctuary  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Indian  Ocean  where  whales 
may  not  be  killed  for  10  years.  These  are 
significant  achievements  requiring,  as  they 
do,  the  cooperation  of  many  nations.  But 
whaling  is  still  allowed  for  several  species 
that  are  on  the  international  endangered 
species  list.  Of  what  were  once  the  many 
species  of  the  world's  largest— and.  don't 
forget  it,  largest-brained— creature,  only  the 
small  minke  whale  has  not  been  hunted  by 
man  to  the  point  of  scarcity  or  near  extinc- 
tion. 

Now  that  there  are  inexpensive  substi- 
tutes for  all  whale  products,  including  the 
use  of  whale  meat  for  human  consumption, 
there  is  little  excuse  left  for  continued  com- 
mercial killing.  Yet  endangered  industries 
die  hard.  Despite  the  fact  that  sperm 
whales  cannot  be  eaten  because  of  their 
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dangerously  high  levels  of  mercury,  and  de- 
spite their  precariously  small  numbers. 
Japan  fought  hard  against  the  complete  ban 
on  killing  sperm  whales  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  IWC's  scientific  advisers. 
The  partial  ban  that  was  finally  adopted  in- 
cluded an  exemption  for  the  western  Pacific 
and  an  offsetting  increase  in  Japan's  quota 
of  minke  whales.  Yet  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion made  no  secret  of  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  outcome. 

Little  by  little  the  pressure  of  internation- 
al opinion  is  eroding  the  now  unnecessary 
whale  trade.  Only  the  Japanese  market 
keeps  it  alive.  Ultimately  a  ban  seems  inevi- 
table. The  danger  is  that  it  will  come  too 
late.  Among  all  animal  species,  the  whale's 
survival  seems  to  be  peculiarly  chancy.  Once 
a  decline  in  the  numbers  of  a  particular 
type  of  whale  can  be  documented,  the  proc- 
ess often  seems  to  be  irreversible.  Many 
whale  species— including  the  largest,  the 
Great  Blue— have  not  yet  been  recovered 
after  decades  of  protection.  The  reasons  for 
this  unusual  behavior  are  not  known.  It 
may  have  to  do  with  the  small  number  of 
whale  offspring,  their  long  infancy,  and  the 
whales'  wide  range. 

Until  the  answers  are  known,  a  moratori- 
um, not  the  let's-wait-and-see-what-happens 
justification  for  annual  quotas,  is  the  only 
responsible  policy.  Perhaps  ne«t  year  the 
IWC  will  take  the  last  needed  step. 

[From  Time  magazine.  Aug.  3,  1981] 
Battling  for  the  Leviathans 

To  environmentalists.  Interior  Secretary 
James-  Watt  sometimes  seems  to  be  an 
avenging  Ahab,  citing  the  Bible  and  warring 
against  nature.  But  that  image  may  be 
unfair.  Last  week,  with  the  Secretary's 
blessing,  the  U.S.  came  to  the  help  of  Watt's 
surprising  friends,  the  whales. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Whaling  Commission 
(IWC)  in  the  English  seaside  resort  of 
Brighton.  On  the  street,  save-the-whales 
demonstrators  waved  placards,  chanted  slo- 
gans and  even  floated  a  110-ft.  inflatable 
whale  named  Big  Flo.  Inside  the  Victorian- 
style  Brighton  Metropole  Hotel,  the  dele- 
gates from  31  member  nations  pondered  the 
fate  of  the  leviathans.  The  commission, 
formed  after  World  War  II  to  regulate  whal- 
ing, has  been  setting  annual  quotas  ever 
since.  For  this  season  the  permissible  com- 
mercial take  had  dwindled  to  13,851  whales, 
80%  of  them  small  minkes.  That  was  less 
than  a  third  of  the  total  eight  years  ago. 
Hunting  of  such  endangered  species  as  the 
blue,  bowhead.  right  and  humpback  is  now 
forbidden  altogether,  except  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Eskimos  and  other  native  peoples,  while 
sperms  may  be  taken  only  by  coastal-based 
ships. 

Still,  marine  biologists  worry  about  the 
whale's  future.  Chief  U.S.  Delegate  Tom 
Garrett,  a  childhood  friend  of  Watt's  and 
longtime  defender  of  the  whales,  who  was 
appointed  at  his  urging,  said  that  far  too 
little  is  known  about  the  populations  of  var- 
ious species  or  their  reproductive  habits  to 
permit  the  slaughter  to  go  on,  even  at  re- 
duced levels.  He  backed  a  British  proposal 
for  a  moratorium  on  all  commercial  whal- 
ing. 

The  Japanese,  who  along  with  the  Soviets 
operate  the  only  large  ocean  going  whaling 
fleets,  insisted  that  enough  is  known  to  set 
safe  limits  that  will  ensure  the  animals'  sur- 
vival. Whaling,  they  added,  was  important 
to  their  economy  and  food  supply:  they  felt 
no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  accept  a  ban. 

Conservationist  groups  replied  that  the 
Japanese  estimates  were  grossly  overstated. 
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But  on  the  issue  of  the  moratorium,  their 
words,  including  President  Reagan's  plea  to 
save  "these  magnificent  creatures,"  were  to 
no  avail.  It  failed  to  get  a  required  three- 
fourths  majority.  So  did  another  proposal 
to  stop  all  whaling  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

But  at  week's  end  the  antiwhaling  forces 
won  two  significant  victories.  Over  Japan's 
objections,  the  conference  set  a  "zero 
quota"  on  all  sperm  whaling  in  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere  and  the  North  Atlantic.  As 
a  gesture  to  the  Japanese,  a  decision  on  the 
North  Pacific  was  deferred  until  the  spring. 
Said  Garrett:  "This  might  be  the  final  cur- 
tain for  sperm  whaling." 

The  delegates  also  agreed  to  outlaw  "cold" 
(or  nonexplosive)  harpoons  on  minke 
whales,  starting  with  the  1982-83  season. 
Conservationists  claim  these  weapons  pro- 
long the  animal's  final  agony,  but  the  Japa- 
nese insist  that  faster-killing  grenade-tipped 
harpoons  damage  loo  much  of  the  flesh  and 
are  dangerous  to  the  hunters.  The  decision 
gives  them  time  to  develop  a  less  damaging, 
safer  explosive  harpoon. 

The  antiwhalers  were  not  so  successful  on 
the  issue  of  next  year's  overall  quotas.  The 
total  number  of  whales  that  can  be  legally 
taken  was  reduced  by  only  about  500.  Still, 
if  this  trend  continues,  whaling  may  eventu- 
ally become  so  uneconomical  that  even  the 
persistent  Japanese  will  be  forced  to  drop 
it.« 


LEGAL  SERVICES  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
keeping  with  a  good  thing,  I  wish  to 
introduce  a  revised  version  of  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  last  session  providing 
legal  services  for  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Please  allow  me  to  also 
insert  into  the  Record  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill: 

Section-By-Section  Analysis 

Subparagraph  (a)  is  designed  to  insure  the 
continuation  and  permanency  of  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  to  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  The  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  to  alter  the  existing  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  each  Department  to  direct 
how  legal  assistance  will  be  provided  within 
that  Department,  but  rather  to  assure  that 
each  Secretary  require  the  continued  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  to  active  duty  per- 
sonnel. Each  Secretary  also  has  full  author- 
ity to  continue  to  provide  legal  assistance  to 
retired  personnel  and  dependents  of  active 
duty  and  retired  persoruiel  subject  only  to 
the  availability  of  resources  within  each  De- 
partment. 

Subparagraph  (b)  clearly  places  upon  the 
Judge  Advocates  General  the  responsibility 
for  the  creation  and  operation  of  the  legal 
assistance  programs.  "The  reference  to  10 
use  801  is  necessary  so  as  to  include  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  has  no 
"Judge  Advocate  General"  and  the  only 
place  in  the  law  where  the  term  "Judge  Ad- 
vocate General"  is  made  applicable  to  the 
Coast  Guard  is  in  the  definitional  section  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  term  "Judge 
Advocate  General"  shall  include  the  Gener- 
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al  Counsel  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating.  The  language  "by 
the  Secretary  concerned"  refers,  in  this 
case,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Subparagraph  (c)  is  designed  specifically 
to  indicate  that  this  legislation  is  not  au- 
thority for  the  expansion  of  the  legal  assist- 
ance program  to  include  the  representation 
in  court  of  those  presently  able  to  pay  legal 
fees— i.e.  to  continue  the  present  expanded 
legal  assistance  program  to  the  military  in- 
digent, but  not  provide  any  requirement  or 
authority  for  expansion  to  others  than  the 
military  indigent.  If  the  client  can  afford 
legal  fees  without  undue  hardship  or  if  the 
case  is  one  in  which  attorney  can  recover  a 
reasonable  fee  out  of  the  judgment,  then 
the  legal  assistance  program,  insofar  as 
presentation  in  court  is  concerned,  may  not 
be  expanded  under  the  authority  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  MILIT.UtY 
LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  LEGISLATION 

Question.  Who  will  be  entitled  to  legal 
services  under  this  bill? 

Answer.  Except  as  limited  by  subpara- 
graph (c).  it  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  to  active  duty  personnel 
and  others  as  prescribed  in  the  regulations 
of  each  military  department  authorizing 
legal  assistance.  As  with  other  military  ben- 
efits, legal  assistance  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  all  grades  and  ranks,  but  the  over- 
whelming share  of  legal  services  are  provid- 
ed to  low  and  middle  income  service  mem- 
bers who.  like  their  civilian  counterparts, 
are  least  able  to  afford  the  services  of  an  at- 
torney. It  is  expected  that  full  legal  assist- 
ance will  continue  to  be  a  high  priority  for 
retired  personnel  and  dependents  of  active 
duty  and  retired  personnel. 

Question.  Who  may  provide  legal  services 
to  service  personnel  and  their  dep>endents? 

Answers.  Active  duty  military  lawyers, 
civil  service  attorneys  employed  by  the  mili- 
tary departments,  civilian  attorneys  re- 
tained under  contract  and  reserve  military 
lawyers  are  authorized  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance under  the  regulations  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  authorizing  legal  assist- 
ance. The  bill  presumes  that  the  same  regu- 
lations will  apply  after  its  ensuitment. 

Question.  Will  the  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  Armed  Forces  personnel  at  the  level 
contemplated  by  this  bill  be  detrimental  to 
members  of  the  local  bar? 

Answer.  During  the  seven  years  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  worked  with 
representatives  of  the  military  services  in 
observing  legal  assistance  programs  in  oper- 
ation and  in  visiting  with  numerous  civilian 
bar  leaders  and  practitioners,  the  Commit- 
tee has  found  no  evidence  of  any  abuse  of 
the  civil  process  or  injury  to  the  civilian  bar 
at  any  location  where  these  programs  have 
been  established.  On  the  contrary,  the  ABA 
has  found  an  expanded  awareness  of  legal 
rights  and  needs  in  each  community.  Where 
the  local  bar  association  has  encouraged 
and  participated  in  these  programs,  there 
has  developed  a  professional  rapport  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  bar  mem- 
bers, and  between  the  military  services  and 
the  local  judiciary  and  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities in  a  manner  which  has  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  improvement  of  legal  assist- 
ance. Where  the  state  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions have  worked  with  the  military  lawyer 
community,  the  legal  assistance  program 
has  produced  a  higher  quality  representa- 
tion, has  reduced  the  areas  of  confrontation 
between  military  and  local  authorities,  and 
has  increased  the  level  and  quality  of  civil- 
Ian  bar  legal  services. 
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Question.  What  legal  services  are  included 
in  "personal  affairs"  in  Section  2  of  this 
bill? 

Answer.  "Personal  affairs"  Is  intended  to 
mean  only  those  types  of  cases  authorized 
by  the  regulations  governing  the  provision 
of  legal  assistance  issued  by  the  military  de- 
partments. Those  regulations  include  assist- 
ance in  and/or  preparation  of  wills,  powers 
of  attorney,  tax  matters,  domestic  relations 
matters,  consumer  protection  matters,  land- 
lord-tenant matters,  and  others.  The  regula- 
tions do  not  allow  (some  in  fact  prohibit), 
nor  does  the  bill  contemplate,  providing 
legal  services  for  the  purix>se  of  assisting  a 
service  member  in  any  commercial  endeav- 
or, for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  class 
action  (which  might  t>e  a  fairly  attractive 
fee-generating  cases  for  a  civilian  attorney) 
or  for  the  purpose  of  suing  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment (legal  assistance  officers  are  pro- 
hibited by  18  U.S.C.  205  and  Implementing 
regulations  from  instituting  such  suits 
against  the  United  States). 

Question.  Will  this  bill  require  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  public  funds  (includ- 
ing personnel)? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  does  not  (and  is  not 
intended  to)  mandate  a  specific  level  of 
legal  assistance  programs  of  any  kind; 
rather,  the  bill  merely  recognizes  and  pro- 
tects by  statute  a  long-standing  practice  of 
the  services,  leaving  the  implementation  to 
the  best  judgment  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. The  only  cost  factor  is  an  indetermi- 
nate but  perhaps  identifiable  continuing 
cost  of  maintaining  the  present  program 
with  no  new  costs.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
bill  closes  off  the  possibility  of  the  total  dis- 
continuance of  the  existing  practice  of  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  service  members.^ 


EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  recess  of  this  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
remind  this  distinguished  House  of 
Representatives  of  some  unfinished 
business— the  bodies  of  four  coura- 
geous women,  brutally  murdered  last 
December,  and  thrown  in  a  ditch  to 
rot— an  unsolved  crime,  and  criminals 
not  yet  brought  to  justice. 

Meanwhile,  another  crime  is  in 
progress;  Our  continued  support  of  a 
regime  that  implicitly  tolerates  and  is 
manipulated  by  militaristic  Fascists 
who  use  American  aid  to  dominate  and 
decimate  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
intervening  months  since  our  military 
advisors  and  $35.5  million  in  military 
assistance  were  sent  to  El  Salvador? 

Not  a  reduction  in  violence,  but  an 
escalation  of  it:  2  weeks  ago,  28  bodies, 
most  of  them  mutilated,  found  under 
a  bridge;  this  past  weekend,  44  bodies 
dumped  into  a  pool— mostly  civilians 
and  a  handful  of  guerrillas.  These 
massacres  generally  take  place  during 
curfew  hours  when  only  military  and 
security  personnel  are  free  to  move 
about.  In  the  past  18  months  at  least 
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22.000  people  have  been  slaughtered— 
in  a  country  of  4.5  million;  at  least 
150,000  Salvadorans  have  fled  across 
the  Honduran  border  seeking  safety. 
What  has  happened  since  we  went  to 
El  Salvador?  A  more  sadistic  and  so- 
phisticated terrorism  of  the  popula- 
tion. An  increase  in  the  number  of  vic- 
tims who  are  children.  More  torture: 
People  dumped  into  battery  acid, 
sawed  in  half,  sexually  mutilated,  dis- 
emboweled. Helicopters  used  as  roving 
machinegun  nests  to  ravage  whole  vil- 
lages. Military  hit  lists  labeling  re- 
spected teachers,  priests,  religious, 
lawyers,  and  doctors  as  psychopaths 
and  traitors.  Mail  is  arbitrarily  opened 
and  inspected;  people  are  detained  and 
disappear. 

What  has  happened  since  we  an- 
nounced the  eclipse  of  the  U.S.  human 
rights  policy?  One  Salvadoran  puts  it 
well: 

When  your  State  Department  makes 
friends  with  Chile  and  Argentina,  our  army 
gets  the  idea  that  if  they  act  like  Chileans 
and  Argentines,  they  too  will  be  rewarded. 

The  corrupt  military  power  struc- 
ture has  grown  so  powerful  that  it  re- 
portedly now  controls  the  nationalized 
banks  of  El  Salvador,  all  export- 
import  activities,  and  is  implicated  in 
colluding  with  former  landowners  to 
threaten,  evict,  and  even  kill  peasants 
who  are  attempting  to  register  their 
plots  of  land. 

Thirty  years  ago.  we  began  training 
Salvadoran  military  officers.  Today, 
there  are  over  2,000  American-trained 
Salvadoran  officers  in  control  of  the 
security  forces  of  El  Salvador.  What 
has  been  the  result? 

In  testimony  before  our  own  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  a  former 
Salvadoran  army  captain  admitted 
that  the  security  forces  who  prowl  the 
nights  as  death  squads,  performing 
acts  of  terrorism,  murder  and  torture 
are  actually  carrying  out  orders  given 
by  high-ranking  military  officers. 

The  four  women  missionaries  killed 
last  December  were  singled  out.  The 
Salvadorans  know  who  killed  them. 
They  know  the  orders  came  from 
higher  up.  Why  have  no  charges  been 
filed  in  a  court  of  law?  The  answer 
should  be  obvious.  Twenty-two  thou- 
sand Salvadorans  have  also  met  the 
same  fate. 

We  dishonor  ourselves  as  Americans 
by  allowing  our  citizens  and  our  re- 
sources to  be  used  in  support  of  such 
continuous  horror.  The  Reagan  policy 
has  had  no  impact  on  the  reign  of 
terror  in  El  Salvador.  As  one  witness,  a 
former  chief  advisor  to  the  land 
reform  program,  told  a  House  subcom- 
mittee: 

What  your  policy  tells  the  army  is  that  it 
can  kill  at  will.  Your  administration  has  in 
effect  said  that  it  agrees  that  the  army  has 
the  right  to  destroy  all  those  organizations 
and  people  who  want  the  army  to  share 
power. 
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I  propose  a  five-point  solution  to  this 
disaster  of  El  Salvador  that  threatens 
to  decimate  the  Salvadoran  population 
and  render  it  even  more  vulnerable  to 
both  communism  and  a  right-wing 
coup.  We  are  at  a  critical  point.  We 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  win,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  We  should: 

First,  demand  that  the  Salvadoran 
courts  bring  charges  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  mur- 
dered American  women.  Demand  that 
the  court  invite  lawyers  from  a  neutral 
country.  Mexico,  to  serve  as  counsel 
for  the  families  and  kin  of  the  mur- 
dered women. 

Second,  call  for  a  cessation  of  all 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  and 
withdraw  our  advisers.  Limit  all  U.S. 
aid  to  that  which  fulfills  basic  human 
needs,  where  the  recipients  can  be  cre- 
dibly certified. 

Third,  insist  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government  establish  a  neutral  elec- 
toral commission  to  register  voters  and 
supervise  elections. 

Fourth,  commission  a  2.000-man 
international  peace-keeping  force  to 
insure  that  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces 
remain  in  their  barracks  and  that 
guerrillas  remain  in  assigned  areas. 

Fifth,  actively  promote  multilateral 
negotiations  with  neutral  inteiT^enors, 
and  insist  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  cooperate  in  return  for  our 
continued  economic  assistance.* 


LIBRARIES  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jane 
Fonda  once  told  an  audience,  "If  you 
really  understood  what  communism  is, 
you  would  hope,  you  would  pray  that 
one  day  we  would  all  be  Communists," 

How  did  comrade  Fonda  arrive  at 
such  a  state  of  philosophical  illumina- 
tion? Perhaps  she  did  her  vast  back- 
ground research  on  comparative  socio- 
political systems  at  the  Moscow  State 
Library, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  a  brief  article  by  Matthew 
Conroy  which  gives  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  why  the  worker's  paradise 
is  not  the  reader's  paradise;  and  why 
the  use  of  Soviet  libraries  could  turn 
Miss  Fonda  into  comrade  Fonda. 

Here  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  illu- 
sions and  promises  of  Communist 
propaganda  melt  away  before  the 
bright  light  of  reality. 

Soviet  Union's  Libraries  Mirror  a  Low- 
Quality  Society 
(By  Matthew  Conroy) 

My  neighbor  recently  presented  me  with 
Carl  Sagans  book,  "Cosmos."  Perhaps  it 
was  meant  as  a  hint:  Normally.  I  am  im- 
mersed in  current  political,  economic  and 
cultural  affairs,  and  it  does  one  good  to  be 
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reminded    of    the    awesome    vastness    and 
splendor  of  the  universe. 

However.  Sagan's  book  is  more  than  as- 
tronomy: it  has  philosophical  content  as 
well.  Chapters  are  preceded  with  quotations 
that  remind  us  that  the  universe  is  more 
than  galaxies,  stars,  suns  and  planets,  that 
there  is  the  glory  of  man's  thought.  Sagan 
quotes  from  Pascal's  "Pensees": 

"It  is  not  from  space  that  I  must  seek  my 
dignity,  but  from  the  government  of  my 
thought.  I  shall  have  no  more  if  I  possess 
worlds.  By  space  the  universe  encompasses 
and  swallows  me  up  like  an  atom,  by 
thought  I  comprehend  the  world." 

To  browse  through  "Cosmos."  I  had  to 
temporarily  put  aside  another  fascinating 
book,  a  work  dealing  with  the  tribulations 
of  a  top  Jewish  scientist  in  Russia  who  in- 
evitably realizes  that  escape  from  the  totali- 
tarian hell  takes  precedence  over  every- 
thing. The  book  is  by  Mark  Azbel  and  is 
called  "Refusenik, "  subtitled,  "Trapped  in 
the  Soviet  Union. " 

What  struck  me  about  the  book  almost 
immediately  was  precisely  what  Sagan  tries 
to  impart  in  his  book:  the  absolute  need  of  a 
cultivated  mind  to  l>e  exposed  to  and  al- 
lowed to  explore  all  aspects  of  knowledge.  It 
is  implicit  in  Azbel's  book,  while  Sagan 
quotes  T.  H.  Huxley  to  get  his  point  across: 

"The  known  is  finite,  the  unknown  infi- 
nite: intellectually  we  stand  on  an  islet  in 
the  midst  of  an  illimitable  ocean  of  inexpli- 
cability.  Our  business  in  every  generation  is 
to  reclaim  a  little  more  land." 

libraries  and  freedom 

To  reclaim  that  land,  one  must  have 
access  to  books.  This  is  the  legacy  upon 
which  every  succeeding  generation  builds. 
To  that  end.  one  of  the  marks  of  a  civilized 
country  is  its  libraries  and  the  freedom  of 
the  people  to  use  them  freely. 

Consider,  then,  these  contrasts. 

In  "Cosmos, "  Sagan  writes  of  the  great  li- 
brary of  Alexandria,  the  city  founded  by  Al- 
exander the  Great  that  flourished  for  some 
600  years  beginning  around  300  B.C.  The  li- 
brary, deliberately  destroyed  at  some  point 
in  that  past,  must  have  been  a  true  wonder 
of  the  times.  The  civilization  that  fostered  it 
went  to  enormous  lengths  to  expand  it. 
"The  organizers."  writes  Sagan  "combed  all 
the  cultures  and  languages  of  the  world. 
They  sent  agents  abroad  to  buy  up  libraries. 
Commercial  ships  docking  in  Alexandria 
were  searched  by  the  police— not  for  contra- 
band but  for  books.  The  scrolls  were  bor- 
rowed, copied  and  then  returned  to  their 
owners." 

The  estimated  half  million  books  the  li- 
brary contained  were  open  to  all. 

A  CLOSED  system 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  throughout  the 
entire  Russian  empire,  there  are  libraries, 
but  the  books,  journals  and  other  reading 
material  they  contain  are  definitely  not 
available  to  all.  Ever  since  the  Russian  revo- 
lution, the  communist  rulers  have  preemp- 
torily  decided  what  the  people  under  their 
domination  have  the  right  to  read.  The 
Bible,  for  example,  is  neither  available  in 
bookstores  nor  in  libraries.  There  is  a  list  of 
officially  approved  literature,  and  the  works 
of  those  authors  of  whom  the  communist 
rulers  disapprove  are  simply  nonexistent. 

Azbel.  in  this  book,  writes  about  his  school 
years:  "Dostoievski  was  nonexistent,  except 
to  be  condemned.  Tolstoi  was  a  very  doubt- 
ful writer;  we  were  given  almost  nothing  of 
his  to  read.  Homer  was  unknown.  The  great 
Russian  writers  Nalwkov.  Bunin,  Kuprin. 
Bulgakov,  were  not  even  mentioned.  They 
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simply  did  not  exist.  Even  Gogol,  even 
Chekhov,  were  heavily  cut. .  .  .  And  I  had  to 
suppress  from  my  consciousness  the  fact 
that  there  were  such  poets  as  Blok.  Akhma- 
tova. Pasternak  and  many  others." 

first,  four  signatures 
Even  more  restricted  to  the  Soviet  public 
are  technical  journals,  no  matter  how  innoc- 
uous. Azbel  relates  of  his  efforts  to  obtain 
permission  to  read  an  issue  of  Physical 
Review,  a  purely  scientific  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Physical  Society. 
Underneath  Azbel's  application  to  peruse 
the  journal,  the  chairman  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Theoretical  Physics  of  Azbel's 
school  had  to  write,  "I  attest  that  the 
above-mentioned  volume  of  the  Physical 
Review  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  a 
talk  at  the  Science  Seminar,  and  I  herewith 
request  that  student  Azhel  be  permitted 
access  to  it."  The  dean  of  the  faculty  then 
had  to  co-sign  "I  endorse  this  application." 
The  deputy  director  of  the  university  then 
had  to  sign.  "I  also  support  this  applica- 
tion." Finally,  the  director  of  the  library 
had  to  write.  "I  hereby  permit  student 
Azbel  access  to  this  journal,  to  tte  read  only 
on  the  library  premises." 

A  time  span  of  some  23  centuries  or  more 
separates  the  Great  Library  of  Alexandria 
from  the  libraries  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Is 
there  any  doubt  where  the  evidence  of 
greater  civilized  thought  and  behavior  is  to 
be  found?* 


A  FRESH  OUTLOOK-BY  RALPH 
NADER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Nader  addressed  the  class  of  1981  Har- 
vard graduates  on  June  3.  His  speech 
was  articulate  and  perceptive.  It  fo- 
cused on  the  vital  issues  society  has 
been  and  continues  to  struggle  with  in 
this  decade.  His  comments  reflected  a 
well-grounded  fear  about  the  direction 
this  administration  is  heading.  The 
young  graduates  were  encouraged  to 
explore  an  abundance  of  work  options 
and  to  strive  to  better  society  through 
citizen  work.  Mr.  Nader  urged  them  to 
use  all  their  skills,  stamina,  and  crea- 
tivity to  help  resolve  pressing  social, 
economic,  and  energy  problems. 

Ralph  Nader's  vision  of  America  is 
one  that  embodies  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  justice,  liberty,  and  opportunity 
for  all. 

For  both  a  keen  and  insightful  view 
of  modern  problems  and  some  positive 
answers.  I  recommend  Ralph  Nader's 
speech  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
and  to  the  public. 

The  text  of  his  speech  appears 
below. 

Remarks  by  Ralph  Nader.  Class  Day  Exer- 
cises. Harvard  University,  June  3.  I98I 
Proud  parents,  patient  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, daughters  and  sons  of  the  Class  of 
1 98 1,  relatives,  friends,  members  of  the  soci- 
ety of  Harvard  University  and  rulers  of  the 
Harvard  Corporation. 
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As  you,  citizens  of  the  class  of  1981.  pre- 
pare to  graduate  into  various  graduate 
schools,  occupations,  national  service  and 
other  activities,  it  may  be  worth  some  of 
your  time  to  look  backward  as  a  way  of 
looking  forward.  What  did  you  derive  from 
your  four  years  at  Harvard?  What  did  Har- 
vard derive  from  four  years  of  you?  Indeed, 
what  is  Harvard,  or  as  educator  Robert 
Hutchins  used  to  pose  the  question  at  his 
guest  lectures  here:  what  is  the  justification 
for  Harvard  University?  "Sui  generis,"  whis- 
pered back  an  irreverent  law  student  at  one 
of  Hutchins'  lectures.  Although  a  cute 
reply,  typical  of  the  Law  School's  ability  to 
make  its  students  sharp  by  making  them 
narrow.  It  is  not  helpful. 

Harvard  is  first  and  foremost  a  practice  of 
power— the  power  of  knowledge  within  an 
academy  linked  to  many  sinews  of  powr-r 
near  and  far  from  the  campus.  Much  of  this 
knowledge  is  generated  by  imagination,  but 
much  more  is  shaped  and  applied  by  the 
power  of  the  material  world.  The  patterns 
of  influence  which  press  upon  a  university 
decide  its  range  of  inhibition,  shape  its  in- 
ternal governance  and  evoke  the  standards 
by  which  its  consumers— the  students— are 
measured  and,  indeed,  measure  themselves. 

So  large  is  this  institution  and  so  overcon- 
fident is  its  tradition  that  one  can  become 
engulfed  by  waves  of  ethnocentrism. 

I  recall  my  early  weeks  at  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1955.  when  I  asked  a  law  professor 
why,  given  the  abundance  of  courses  and 
seminars  in  the  catalog,  there  was  no  course 
on  "food  and  the  law."  Nonplussed  for  an 
instant,  he  blurted  "Pood?"  Recovering  his 
composure  he  allowed  that  the  reason  was 
simply  that  the  subject  had  not  developed 
to  a  suitable  intensity  to  qualify  as  an  ade- 
quate intellectual  challenge  at  the  School. 
Searching  for  a  frame  of  reference.  I  asked 
him  what  course  would  so  qualify.  He 
looked  up  at  the  sky  and  then  a  definite 
glow  crossed  his  face  as  he  responded:  "Tax- 
ation." 

I  want  to  believe  that  you  did  not  have 
similar  experiences  with  the  curriculum 
during  your  years  here.  We  are  told  that  the 
atmosphere  has  changed,  that  your  sophis- 
tication extends  to  the  involvement  of  edu- 
cation with  the  development  of  major  life 
skills.  Right?  You  perfected  your  citizen 
skills  by  developing  a  pre-eminent  model  of 
student  government  that  changed  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  University  from  an  autocracy 
hostile  to  the  concept  of  students  organizing 
as  a  community  to  one  where  initiative, 
community  purposes  and  reasonable  self-de- 
termination thrive  under  an  overall  institu- 
tional discipline.  Correct?  You  sharpened 
your  consumer  skills  by  intelligent  examina- 
tion of  annual  tuition  and  other  price  in- 
creases—a process  resulting  in  parent/stu- 
dent reviews  of  the  University  budget,  its 
determinants  and  alternatives.  You  have 
viewed  the  world  as  a  social  laboratory  for 
your  education,  linking  knowledge  to  your 
behavior  in  a  way  that  organized  your 
thoughts  without  being  too  remote  either 
from  fact  or  principle.  Or,  so  we  would  like 
to  believe. 

However,  you  are  not  without  any  depri- 
vations; few  of  you  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member when  the  President  of  Harvard 
University  used  to  matter  to  the  country 
beyond  Harvard  Yard. 

Given  a  background  of  Harvard  education- 
al pride,  how  do  you  view  yourself  as  a  citi- 
zen? "Justice,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "•  *  *  is 
the  great  interest  of  man  on  Esjth." 
"Duty."  wrote  Alfred  North  Whitehead, 
"arises  from  our  potential  control  over  the 
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course  of  events."  And.  he  added,  "Where 
attainable  knowledge  could  have  changed 
the  issue,  ignorance  has  the  guilt  of  vice." 
What  do  these  words  mean  for  Harvard 
graduates? 

Taken  together,  these  observations  can  il- 
luminate the  pathways  of  citizenship  at  the 
workplace  and  in  the  community  at  large. 
How  many  of  you  want  to  become  leaders  in 
the  achievement  of  greater  justice  on  earth? 
If  not.  why  not?  Could  it  be  that  the  nation 
is  suffering  from  an  excess  of  leadership? 
Or  is  it  more  likely  that  our  times  reflect  a 
massive  escape  from  leadership  responsibil- 
ities? With  so  much  human  activity  con- 
ducted within  and  between  larger  and  larger 
private  and  public  bureaucracies,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  "I  only  work  here"  syn- 
drome has  become  an  epidemic? 

Yet,  if  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect 
on  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  progress  in 
our  country  since  1776,  they  were  not 
brought  about  by  people  who  got  along  by 
getting  along.  Consider  civil  liberties,  civil 
rights,  workers'  rights.  women's 
rights.  •  •  *  Consider  the  stalwart  Ameri- 
cans who  first  broke  the  bonds  of  injustice 
and  advanced  the  enlightenment  for  so 
many  of  their  fellow  citizens.  These  leaders 
overcame,  to  some  degree,  raw  power  or 
brute  force  through  the  compelling  advoca- 
cy of  humane  values  under  the  rule  of  law. 
These  values  possessed  stamina  precisely  be- 
cause they  reflected  deep  survival  meanings. 
The  pursuits  of  peace,  justice.  liberty,  and 
opportunity  transcend  different  cultures  be- 
cause they  spell  survival  for  people,  proge- 
ny, culture,  and  environment. 

Our  constitution  and  political  traditions 
do  permit,  however  imperfectly,  a  greater 
scope  than  in  most  countries  for  pursuing 
these  values  under  protected  rights.  In  sev- 
eral countries  today  students  are  on  the 
ramparts  opposing  despotisms  in  order  to 
achieve  the  rights  in  their  country  that  you 
already  have  in  your  country  but  utilize  too 
infrequently.  Can  we  diminish  or  lose  our 
rights  if  we  do  not  use  them  with  some 
degree  of  constancy?  The  current  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington  seems  determined  to 
test  this  question. 

If  you  ever  require  an  overt  challenge  to 
citizenship,  you  need  go  no  further  than 
contemporary  Washington.  The  current  Ad- 
ministration is  largely  a  nihilistic,  virulent, 
extremist  brand  of  Republicanism  that  is 
likely  to  make  its  Nixon  and  Ford  predeces- 
sors appear  benign  by  comparison.  Now  that 
the  assumption  of  pK)wer  has  replaced  the 
soothing  stream  of  last  year's  campaign 
rhetoric,  the  policy  directions  are  unmistak- 
ably clear. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  working  fe- 
verishly to  lift  the  rule  of  law  from  unsafe, 
corrupt,  fraudulent  and  anticompetitive  be- 
havior of  Big  Business.  A  modest  sensitivity 
to  consumer  and  environmental  values,  de- 
veloped under  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Administrations  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Anti-trust  law  enforcement  is  being  se- 
verely narrowed  during  a  period  of  acceler- 
ating mergers,  cartels  and  conglomerates. 
The  present  White  House  has  declared  war 
on  the  successful  national  legal  services  pro- 
gram for  the  poor,  the  fledgling  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  which  encour- 
ages economic  self-help,  infant  nutrition 
programs  that  have  lowered  our  country's 
infant  mortality  rate,  the  excellent  Free- 
dom of  Information  law  which  many  citi- 
zens have  invoked  against  government  se- 
crecy and  abuse.  Information  is  the  curren- 
cy of  democracy  but  to  the  current  Adminis- 
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tration  that  is  a  currency  to  be  diminished 
rapidly.  Basic  scientific  research  efforts,  im- 
portant data  collection  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  solar  energy  and  energy  conserva- 
tion are  among  the  future  hopes  of  our  po- 
litical economy  which  are  to  be  dashed. 

The  horizons  are  not  bright  for  civil  liber- 
ties, a  competitive  economy,  open,  accessible 
government,  human  rights  abroad,  effective 
help  for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  ill.  This  is  a  government  of 
reactionary  ideologues  who  ao  not  even 
make  a  pretense  of  compassion:  their  only 
concession  to  public  opinion  is  to  mask  their 
ideological  cruelty  with  a  jovial  demeanor 
and  the  usual  political  buzzwords. 

You  have  read  about  or  heard  these 
phrases.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew 
Lewis  does  not  say  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  be  killed  or  injured 
on  the  highways  because,  as  he  told  a  Con- 
gressional Committee,  there  will  be  no 
safety  standards  issued  during  his  four  year 
tenure.  But  the  death  or  maiming  of  Ameri- 
cans are  empirical  consequences  of  his  nulli- 
fication of  the  safety  laws.  He  ignores  the 
spectacular  and  practical  availability  of  very 
cost-effective  crash  protection  engineering 
remedies,  long  ready  for  adoption.  Instead, 
his  explanation  is  that  he  wants  to  reduce 
red  tape,  not  "nit-pick  an  auto  industry" 
and  be  supportive  of  the  concerns  of  auto 
companies.  These  companies  meet  regularly 
in  his  large  office,  but  the  victims  of  his  in- 
difference have  no  voice,  no  presence,  no 
power  to  persuade  him  to  respect  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life  under  the  law  he  swore  to 
uphold  four  months  ago. 

The  list  could  go  on— the  scuttling  of  nu- 
tritional programs  at  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  an  economy  move,  or  the  big 
push  by  Secretary  of  Interior  James  Watt  to 
give  away  or  lease  for  a  pittance  to  "rip  and 
run"  multinational  corporations,  with  few 
environmental  safeguards,  the  federal  lands 
which  earlier  Republicans  in  our  nation's 
history  strove  to  secure  for  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  As  coming  months  and 
budgets  will  reveal,  this  Administration  is 
not  really  economy-minded  nor  citizen- 
minded;  it  is  instead  an  ambitious  architect 
of  the  corporate  state,  a  transferer  of  more 
power  and  more  resources  and  more  claims 
on  the  future  from  the  many  to  the  few  and 
privileged.  The  Reagan  Administration  is  a 
government  of  the  Exxons,  by  the  Dow 
Chemicals,  and  for  the  General  Dynamics. 
Social  Darwinism  is  back  in  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. Only  the  "fittest "  are  outfitted 
with  heavy  federal  subsidies,  tax  prefer- 
ences, inflated  government  contracts,  mo- 
nopolistic licenses  and  broad  exemption 
from  proper  regulatory  attentions. 

What  is  your  role  to  be  in  this  decade  of 
the  Eighties?  One  approach  is  easy— just 
slide  off  the  Ivy  and  into  the  waiting  profes- 
sions and  positions  where  your  time  and  tal- 
ents are  amply  rewarding  as  long  as  you 
keep  your  conscience  at  home.  These  are 
the  places  that  measure  almost  everything 
by  the  dollar,  where  crass  commercial 
values  control  the  most  hallowed  precepts 
of  American  society,  where  the  bosses,  as 
the  saying  goes,  know  the  price  of  every- 
thing and  the  value  of  nothing.  These  are 
the  upwardly  mobile  jobs  full  of  more 
"know  who"  than  "know  how,"  elite  jobs 
that  are  associated  with  increasing  isolation 
from  the  anguish,  pains  and  needs  of  a  tor- 
mented humanity  around  the  world,  jobs 
where  dissent  is  taboo  and  obeisance  to  the 
Organization  is  the  totem. 

If  that  is  your  definition  of  work,  you  will 
have  little  trouble  fitting  in  place.  However. 
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at  this  time  in  your  life,  near  the  peak  of 
your  idealism  and  possibly  as  free  to  experi- 
ment, question,  pioneer  as  you  may  ever  be 
again,  many  of  you  may  be  ready  to  explore 
a  different  kind  of  work— a  work  where  you 
bring  your  conscience  and  time  and  talent 
altogether  to  work  every  day  to  improve 
your  society.  This  is  the  meaning  of  citizen- 
ship. It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
people  to  learn  that  citizen  work  makes  pos- 
sible traditional  employment  and  much  eco- 
nomic activity.  Citizen  work  built  a  nation 
where  rights— constitutional  to  contrac- 
tual—make possible  greater  economic  pros- 
perity. Police  states  are  almost  never  pros- 
perous economies,  no  matter  what  their  nat- 
,  ural  resource  endowment  may  be.  Monopoly 
capitalism  never  is  much  good  for  people 
and  for  equitable  economic  development. 
The  history  of  Brazil  is  instructive  on  this 
point. 

Citizen  work  produced  the  land  grant  col- 
leges and  the  private  colleges  which  provid- 
ed multiple  points  of  entry  of  millions  of 
Americans  seeking  self-improvement  and 
fulfillment.  Citizen  work  enacted  the  Home- 
stead law  in  the  eighteen  sixties  which  gave 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  individuals 
who  worked  them  and  thereby  assured  that 
much  of  the  greatest  agricultural  breadbas- 
ket of  the  world  would  not  quickly  t>ecome  a 
collection  of  giant  plantations.  Instead,  this 
law  encouraged  a  spread  of  millions  of 
small,  productive  farmers  who  loved  their 
land  and  who,  in  turn,  nourished  the  main 
political  economic  reforms  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

More  recently,  citizen  work  has  lieen  re- 
sponsible for  the  principal  advances  in 
American  justice.  Four  black  freshmen  engi- 
neering students  with  their  now  historic  sit- 
in  at  that  North  Carolina  lunch  counter 
twenty-one  years  ago  were  engaging  in  con- 
stitutionally protected  citizen  work.  At  least 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
thought  so.  Other  citizens,  individually  and 
in  groups,  took  on  the  silent  violence  of  pol- 
lution and  environmental  wreckage  from 
the  lead-afflicted  ghetto  children  to  the  poi- 
sonous spills  in  the  air  and  water.  Still 
others  stood  tall  at  their  place  of  work  to 
become  ethical  '.vhiEtleblowers  against  cor- 
ruption, crime,  fraud,  and  waste.  They  were 
the  trustees  for  millions  of  affected  consum- 
ers, taxpayers,  and  workers. 

These  domestic  patriots  had  everything 
material  to  lose  and  everything  noble  to 
win.  What  was  that  courageous  impetus  to 
their  intellect  that  guided  their  actions?  A 
sense  of  communion  with  the  most  widely 
shared  value  of  humankind— a  golden  rule 
applied  to  their  daily  experience.  The  qual- 
ity control  inspector  at  GM  who,  after  nu- 
merous reports  to  his  foreman  were  ignored, 
put  his  job  on  the  line  in  the  mid-sixties  by 
exposing  risks  of  carbon  monoxide  leakage 
in  the  company's  cars  was  asked  why  he  did 
what  he  did.  His  reply  was  too  simple  for 
the  reporters:  It  was  the  shopfloor  version 
of  the  golden  rule. 

The  opportunities  for  citizen  work,  on  and 
off  the  job,  have  never  been  more  demand- 
ing in  a  world  where  tragedy,  peril,  and  risk 
are  found  side  by  side  with  brilliant  but 
unused  scientific,  engineering,  and  organiza- 
tional solutions.  These  opportunities  beckon 
you.  They  invite  all  the  skills,  stamina  and 
creativity  that  you  possess.  No  academic  dis- 
cipline is  irrelevant.  Problems  to  be  resolved 
are  like  bodies  of  knowledge;  they  are  a 
seamless  web  demanding  the  varied  best 
that  human  minds  can  offer.  Over  time  a 
pollution  crisis,  for  example,  needs  to  draw 
on  almost  every  discipline  which  your  Uni- 
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versity  embraces— from  the  physical  sci- 
ences to  the  social  sciences  to  the  tradition- 
al professions  and.  yes.  most  definitely,  to 
the  humanities. 

How.  you  may  ask.  after  some  sixteen 
years  of  an  institutional  education  largely 
indifferent  to  learning  about  and  engaging 
in  citizen  work— an  education  whose  pri- 
mary thrust  flows  from  memorization  to  re- 
gurgitation to  vegetation— can  one  acquire 
the  desire?  There  is  no  single  entrance.  Try 
viewing  these  United  States  as  an  exporter 
of  humane  democratic  examples.  Try  seeing 
citizen  work,  not  as  a  necessary  chore,  but 
as  a  delight,  a  joy.  a  counterpoint  to  alien- 
ation, powerlessness  and  boredom,  a  way  to 
stretch  your  analytic  and  normative  skills. 
Try  etching  out  a  future  America  where 
most  citizens  would  feel  a  personal  obliga- 
tion to  spend  at  least  10  percent  of  their 
time  working  on  the  problem  or  challenge 
of  their  choice  in  order  to  improve  their 
community  or  world,  where  most  citizens 
would  reject  the  "what  will  be,  will  be"  atti- 
tude of  never  fighting  City  Hall,  nor  Goli- 
ath, Incorporated,  where  most  citizens 
would  reject  the  facile  cynicism  of  hating 
"the  government"  but  would  rather  make  it 
their  government  and  their  way  of  accom- 
plishing community  objectives. 

These  are  self-actuating  determinations: 
no  laws,  budgets,  elixirs  are  required.  But, 
once  actuated,  solutions  begin  to  be  applied 
to  what  hitherto  were  seen  as  intractable 
problems.  A  functioning  democracy  permits 
people  to  always  build  power  t>ehind  their 
quest  for  fair  treatment  and  opportunity.  It 
permits  people  to  use  directly  the  modem 
communications  systems  now  controlled  by 
a  few  firms.  It  permits  people  to  shape  the 
investment  direction  of  more  than  a  trillion 
dollars  of  pension  funds  and  bank  deposits 
which  they  already  own.  People  gaining 
control  of  the  wealth  that  they  already  own 
for  themselves  or  as  trustees  for  their  de- 
scendants—from the  public  air  waves  to  the 
public  lands,  from  shares  in  companies  to 
the  pension  funds— forges  the  link  between 
responsible  owners  and  a  responsive  politi- 
cal economy.  Never  have  the  separations  be- 
tween ownership  and  control,  as  illuminated 
in  the  early  Thirties  by  Berle  and  Means, 
been  so  diverse,  so  pervasive  throughout  the 
economy  and  so  consequential  for  the 
future  of  economic  and  political  democracy. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that,  unlike  past 
generations,  our  generation  worldwide  has 
created  two  risks— nuclear  armaments  and 
penetrating  masses  of  pollution— which 
could  destroy  life  on  Earth.  These  two 
mounting  risks  place  a  particularly  strenu- 
ous set  of  moral  imperatives  on  our  public 
citizen  roles. 

So  ask  yourself:  what  kind  of  work  would 
you  really  like  to  do  in  life  after  Harvard,  if 
money  were  no  object?  Then  start  cranking 
in  the  dollars  and  see  at  what  dollar  level 
your  ideal  choice  of  work  becomes  over- 
whelmed by  your  instrumental  choice  of 
work.  From  there,  proceed  to  adjust  your 
available  time  so  that  you  do  not  have 
either  to  suffer  your  satisfaction  or  satisfy 
your  suffering.  There  are  many  hours  in  the 
day  for  diversifying  your  interests.  Whether 
you  choose  to  develop  consumer-side  busi- 
nesses like  cable  TV  coops  or  neighborhood- 
based  legal,  health  or  repair  services,  or 
whether  you  choose  to  enlarge  or  build 
problem-solving  civic  groups— to  suggest 
just  two  directions— do  keep  in  mind  that 
the  highest  practice  of  citizenship  is  to 
defend  the  political  rights  of  those  who  may 
disagree  with  you  as  well  as  those  who 
concur  with  your  pursuits.  That  is  truly  the 
golden  rule  of  a  democracy. 
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Congratulations  to  you  and  your  parents, 
to  your  teachers  who  persevered,  and  to  the 
country  that  is  entitled  to  receive  your 
wisest  contributions. 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation.  May  your 
50th  Reunion  in  the  year  2031  find  you  all 
back  here  in  good  health  and  l>etter  spir- 
its.* 


UNITED  STATES  CHANGING 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICIES 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  dis- 
cusses the  United  States  changing 
human  rights  policies. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  editorial 
with  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  July  25.  1981] 

Human  Rights:  The  U.S.  Again  Votes  on 
THE  Side  of  Repression  and  Torture 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years,  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives to  the  World  Bank  have  voted 
in  favor  of  development  loans  for  Argentina, 
one  of  the  nations  targeted  by  the  Carter 
administration  as  a  gross  violator  of  human 
rights.  The  vote  was  largely  symbolic,  since 
the  $300  million  in  loans  for  energy  develop- 
ment would  have  gone  through  with  or 
without  American  backing,  but  it  marks  a 
significant  change  in  U.S.  policy. 

The  four-year  practice  of  opposing  loans 
to  nations  with  abysmal  records  on  human 
rights  was  itself  more  symbolic  than  effec- 
tive in  preventing  international  develop- 
ment aid  from  reaching  them.  During  the 
Carter  years.  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  voted  no  or  abstained  on  122 
loans  to  16  countries,  most  of  which  were 
approved  by  the  multinational  lending  agen- 
cies anyway. 

The  U.S.  position  was.  however,  a  rebuke 
and  an  embarrassment  to  nations  branded 
as  human  rights  violators.  It  was  a  public  re- 
minder that  states  like  Argentina,  Chile, 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay  were  places  where 
people  disappeared  or  were  jailed  by  the 
hundreds:  where  torture  and  kidnapping 
and  killing  were  chillingly  routine  police  ac- 
tivities; where  journalists,  labor  leaders,  in- 
tellectuals and  political  opponents  of  the 
regime  risked  their  lives  to  dissent. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
versed the  Carter  policy  as  it  applies  to 
those  four  Latin  American  nations.  U.S.  del- 
egates to  the  two  development  banks  will 
support  some  $480  million  in  loans  to  the 
four  countries  this  month.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  asked  Congress  to  lift  an  em- 
bargo on  military  aid,  sales  and  training  to 
Argentina.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig,  Jr.  says  the  change  is  justified  because 
the  four  nations  have  improved  dramatical- 
ly in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

It  is  true,  if  you  look  at  the  raw  numbers 
compiled  by  organizations  such  as  Amnesty 
International,  that  fewer  people  are  l)eing 
snatched  off  the  street  in  Argentina  and 
Chile  or  jailed  in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay. 
But  political  and  labor  activity  is  still  illegal 
in  Argentina,  and  perhaps  10.000  people 
spirited  away  by  the  quasi-official  death 
squads  are  still  unaccounted  for. 
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There  has  been  a  wave  of  new  detentions 
in  Chile,  a  nation  that  steadfastly  refuses  to 
extradite  the  accused  killers  of  Orlando  Le- 
telier,  a  critic  of  the  regime  who  was  assassi- 
nated five  years  ago  in  Washington.  Uru- 
guay has  more  political  prisoners  per  capita 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And 
Paraguay  has  emptied  some  of  its  cells  but 
remains  one  of  the  hemisphere's  more  en- 
during and  implacable  dictatorships. 

Conditions  may  have  improved  somewhat 
in  the  four  nations,  but  they  are  still  the 
most  repressive  in  the  hemisphere,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Cuba.  If  the  U.S.  em- 
braces this  quartet  of  dictatorships  too 
warmly  now.  the  message  will  be  that  a  few 
temporary  adjustments— a  brief  vacation  for 
the  torturer  and  a  little  cleaning  out  of  the 
jails— are  all  that  is  necessary  to  regain  re- 
spectability and  access  to  aid.  The  resump- 
tion of  military  aid  to  Argentina,  in  particu- 
lar, implies  that  there  is  no  need  for  further 
liberalization,  and  suggests  the  U.S.  is  once 
more  a  firm  ally  of  military  dictators. 

The  Carter  human  rights  policy  was 
mocked  as  ineffective  and  as  a  policy  that 
punished  our  allies  more  than  our  enemies. 
But  the  whole  point  was  to  use  American  in- 
fluence where  we  actually  had  some.  Mr. 
Carter  used  the  promise  of  aid  and  the 
threat  of  censure  to  urge  some  client  na- 
tions toward  political  decency  and  minimal 
reform,  and  when  it  worked— as  it  some- 
times did— it  was  a  good  exchange.  Ask  the 
hundreds  of  people  freed  from  the  jails  of 
Santiago.  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Aires— not 
to  mention  those  who  still  languish  as  polit- 
ical prisoners— if  it  is  not  a  policy  worth 
keeping.* 


THE  NATIONAL  WATER 
UTILITIES  BANK  BILL 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  introduced  H.R.  4366.  a  bill  to 
create  a  joint  private/Government- 
owned  Water  Utilities  Bank.  This 
bank  would  provide  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  water  utility  systems. 
To  create  an  efficient  secondary 
market  for  private  loans  to  water  utili- 
ties, the  bank  could  buy  and  package 
private  loans  to  water  utilities  for 
resale  to  investors. 

The  Water  Utilities  Bank  is  modeled 
after  the  successful  Farm  Credit 
Banks  and  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
which  have  greatly  benefited  my  dis- 
trict. Just  as  the  Farm  Credit  Banks 
have  become  entirely  private  entities. 
Government  capital  in  the  Water  Util- 
ities Bank  would  be  gradually  replaced 
by  private  capital  until  no  Govern- 
ment interest  remained. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  H.R.  7781, 
which  I  introduced  last  year.  In  the  in- 
tervening year,  the  case  for  the  bank 
has  become  even  stronger.  This  past 
year  brought  unprecedented  droughts 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation.  Water 
tables  and  reservoirs  have  been  drop- 
ping and  wells  have  been  running  dry 
at  alarming  rates. 
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The  capital  needs  of  America's  water 
systems  are  enormous.  EPA  projects 
that  for  normal  replacement,  mainte- 
nance and  system  expansion,  water 
system  capital  expenditures  during 
the  period  1980-83  will  exceed  $10.4 
billion— more  than  $2.6  billion  per 
year.  During  the  same  1980-83  period, 
compliance  with  existing  EPA  drink- 
ing water  regulations  will  require  more 
than  $2.3  billion  in  additional  capital 
expenditure,  according  to  EPA's  own 
figures.  The  cost  of  compliance  with 
these  Federal  regulations  bears  most 
heavily  on  small,  rural  systems.  New 
regulations  that  EPA  plans  to  propose 
to  control  synthetic  organic  contami- 
nants in  drinking  water  will  cost  bil- 
lions more.  Moreover,  much  of  the  ex- 
pense of  compliance  with  the  Dam 
Safety  Act  will  fall  on  water  suppliers. 
The  Federal  task  force  on  urban  water 
supply  estimates  that  over  the  next  20 
years,  urban  systems  alone— that  is, 
those  serving  over  50,000  people— will 
need  to  finance  capital  investments  of 
between  $80  billion  and  $113  billion. 

Usually,  no  help  in  meeting  these  de- 
mands is  available  from  State  or  Fed- 
eral governments.  In  the  past,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
provided  needed  capital  to  publicly 
owned  or  nonprofit  systems  in  rural 
areas  like  my  district.  But  this  year,  it 
appears  this  program  will  be  reduced 
because  of  fiscal  concerns. 

For  the  most  part  then,  water  utili- 
ties must  compete  with  other  indus- 
tries for  needed  capital  in  highly  com- 
petitive capital  markets  where  interest 
rates  are  higher  than  ever  before  in 
U.S.  history.  Many  of  the  competitors 
with  water  utilities  for  capital  enjoy 
substantial  direct  or  indirect  Federal 
subsidies  unavailable  to  water  utilities. 
For  instance,  rural  telephone  utilities 
have  long  had  access  to  low  interest 
loans  through  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank.  Small  electric  utilities  have  re- 
ceived subsidies  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  The  sewage 
treatment  industry  has  received  about 
$4  billion  per  year  in  direct  grants. 

This  bill  would  not  attempt  to 
remedy  this  critical  capital  shortage 
by  creating  another  cumbersome  and 
expensive  grant  program.  Instead,  my 
bill  would  set  up  a  Water  Utilities 
Bank,  modeled  after  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks,  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  and 
the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank,  to  supply  capital  to  water  utili- 
ties at  reasonable  rates  while  minimiz- 
ing cost  and  risk  to  the  Government. 

The  Water  Utilities  Bank  would  ini- 
tially be  capitalized  jointly  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  sources.  Stock  would 
be  issued  to  the  Government,  to  utili- 
ties that  are  bank  customers,  and  to 
water  utilities  eligible  to  become  bank 
customers.  Government  financial  par- 
ticipation would  be  eliminated  begin- 
ning in  1991  or  earlier  if  practical.  As 
the  Government  stock  was  gradually 
redeemed,  the  bank  would,  like  the 
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banks  in  the  farm  credit  system, 
become  an  entirely  private  entity.  The 
bank  could  obtain  debt  financing  in 
private  capital  markets  or.  with  the 
consent  of  Congress— through  the  ap- 
propriations process— and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  average  yield  at  which 
the  Government  is  selling  securities  of 
comparable  maturity. 

Past  programs  have  been  criticized 
because  they  circumvent  the  appro- 
priation process.  All  Government 
loans  to  the  Water  Utilities  Bank  and 
all  Government  purchases  of  stock  in  • 
the  bank  would,  however,  come  entire- 
ly within  the  appropriation  process. 
The  Treasury  should  actually  make  a 
reasonable  profit  from  the  Water  Util- 
ities Bank.  While  the  Government  is 
entitled  to  a  2-percent  return  on  its  in- 
vestment in  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank,  the  return  on  Government 
Water  Utilities  Bank  stock  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  account  the  aver- 
age market  yield  of  U.S.  Government 
securities  of  comparable  maturity. 

To  minimize  any  risk  to  the  Govern- 
ment, this  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions that  carefully  protect  its  invest- 
ment from  loss.  The  Government 
would  not  be  liable  for  obligations  of 
the  bank.  As  long  as  the  Government 
retained  any  equity,  it  would  have  sub- 
stantial rights  to  participate  in  the 
management  and  control  of  the  bank. 
In  fact,  all  directors  would  initially  be 
governmentally  appointed  and  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  shareholder-elected 
directors  as  the  Government's  share  of 
equity  decreased.  The  Government's 
stock  would  be  preferred,  and  entitled 
to  a  cumulative  dividend  and  interest 
on  unpaid  dividends.  The  bank's  debt- 
to-equity  ratio  could  not  exceed  20  to 
1.  Finally,  as  long  as  the  Government 
retained  an  equity  interest,  the  bank 
would  be  subject  to  an  annual  audit 
and  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  Congress. 

This  year's  bill  follows  the  same 
framework  as  last  year's  bill  but  a  few 
changes  and  refinements  have  been 
made.  These  changes  reduce  the 
btuik's  authorization  level,  narrow  the 
activities  eligible  for  bank  financing, 
and  carefully  refine  the  categories  of 
utilities  entitled  to  preferred  status  in 
receiving  bank  financing,  as  well  as 
making  certain  technical  changes. 

The  authorization  level  requested  in 
last  year's  bill  was  $2  billion  per  year 
for  5  years.  The  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  requests  an  open  author- 
ization of  $1  billion,  with  no  more 
than  $200  million  to  be  appropriated 
in  the  first  year.  This  reduction  in  au- 
thorization level  does  not  reflect  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  have 
diminished;  if  anything,  the  problem 
has  grown.  Rather,  I  have  requested 
less  in  recognition  of  the  serious  budg- 
etary  problems   facing   this  country. 
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The  bank  can  start  on  a  smaller  scale, 
on  a  trial  basis. 

In  a  further  effort  to  limit  the  cost 
of  the  bank,  the  new  bill  has  narrowed 
the  scope  of  activities  eligible  for  bank 
financing.  Utilities  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  under  section  9(b)(1)  to  receive 
bank  loans  or  guarantees  to  finance 
ordinary  maintenance  such  as  fixing 
leaks.  Under  the  bill,  bank  financing 
would  be  available  only  for  "extraordi- 
nary and  nonrecurring"  maintenance, 
such  as  unusual  maintenance  proce- 
dures needed  in  the  wake  of  a  disaster. 

The  new  bill  also  prohibits  bank  fi- 
nancing of  the  acquisition  of  a  water 
system  by  another  system  unless  the 
acquired  system  is  small— that  is, 
unless  the  acquired  system  serves  a 
population  of  less  than  1,000.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Water  Utilities  Bank  is  to 
finance  projects  that  will  extend  serv- 
ice or  improve  the  cost  and  quality  of 
service,  not  to  finance  changes  of  own- 
ership. The  small  system  exception 
provides  for  cases  where,  due  to  econo- 
mies of  scale,  acquisition  of  a  very 
small  system  is  likely  to  improve  the 
cost  and  quality  of  service. 

The  categories  of  systems  entitled  to 
be  preferred  in  receiving  bank  financ- 
ing has  been  changed  in  two  ways. 
First,  while  last  year's  bill  called  for 
preferring  systems  "ineligible  for" 
other  Government  assistance,  section 
9(2)(a)  of  the  new  bill  favors  systems 
"otherwise  unable  to  obtain"  Govern- 
ment assistance.  This  change  would 
make  it  easier  for  municipal  systems 
that  may  be  eligible  by  law  for  certain 
programs  but  that  in  practice  cannot 
obtain  this  assistance,  to  use  the  bank. 
It  would  also  make  it  easier  for  small 
companies  technically  eligible  for  a 
program  yet  unable  to  participate  due 
to  high  administrative  costs,  to  use  the 
bank. 

Second,  section  9(b)(2)(c)  was 
changed  to  make  it  clear  that  systems 
simply  refinancing  outstanding  indebt- 
edness should  not  be  afforded  any 
preference  in  obtaining  bank  financ- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  system 
needs  a  new  source  of  capital  because 
of  maturing  indebtedness,  access  to 
the  bank  should  remain  a  higher  pri- 
ority. 

A  safe,  adequate  supply  of  drinking 
water  is  absolutely  essential  for 
human  existence.  It  is  not  a  luxury.  I 
believe  that  this  new,  scaled  down  bill 
would  provide  a  proven,  nonintrusive 
means  for  assuring  that  our  drinking 
water  systems  have  access  to  adequate 
capital.  Please  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  workable  means  of  meet- 
ing the  escalating  needs  of  our  water 
supply  system.* 
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LOYALTY  OATHS  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 
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THE  ARROGANT  IMMIGRATION 
OFFICERS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  and  ex- 
change that  Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder 
of  Colorado  and  I  have  had  concerning 
loyalty  oaths  and  the  rights  of  free 
speech  of  Government  employees.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress: 

Proposed  Colloquy 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words.  I  rise  to  engage  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  in  a  discussion  of  the  budget  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  When 
OPM  was  created  it  took  over  most  of  the 
functions  of  the  old  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Among  other  functions  it  took  over 
were  security  investigations  and  employ- 
ment applications.  Up  until  about  1975.  the 
old  Commission  used  to  ask  applicants 
about  their  membership  in  organizations  to 
see  if  somehow  they  were  communists  or 
subversive.  The  Commission  had  files  on  a 
variety  of  organizations  and  a  name  index 
so  it  could  check  out  the  prior  (wlitical  af- 
filiations of  each  applicant  and  employee. 
After  losing  a  number  of  court  battles,  both 
on  Privacy  Act  and  on  First  Amendment 
grounds,  the  Commission  revised  the  171  ap- 
plication form  to  remove  the  offensive  lan- 
guage and  changed  its  investigation  proce- 
dures to  avoid  interference  with  the  free 
speech  rights  of  Federal  employees  and  ap- 
plicants for  Federal  employment.  Now.  I  un- 
derstand, the  new  director  of  OPM,  Donald 
E>evine,  has  suggested  that  loyalty  oaths 
and  political  affiliation  questions  be  re- 
stored. I  think  this  is  a  bad  idea,  both  be- 
cause of  its  First  Amendment  implications 
and  because  of  its  budgetary  impact.  So.  let 
me  ask,  did  OPM  propose  that  any  of  its 
Fiscal  Year  1982  appropriation  be  used  for  a 
change  in  the  security  programs? 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  No.  they  never  mentioned 
any  change  in  that  program. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  So.  am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  there  is  no  money  in  this  ap- 
propriation for  an  expansion  of  the  security 
program  or  the  reprinting  of  Standard 
Form  171  to  add  new  loyalty  questions? 

Mr.  RoYBAL.  That  is  correct.  The  appro- 
priation does  not  assume  any  new  activity  in 
this  area.  I  would  consider  it  an  improper 
use  of  funds  for  OPM  to  use  money  to 
change  its  security  and  loyalty  oath  pro- 
grams. 

Mrs.  Schroeder.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  will  keep  a  close 
watch  on  this  area  to  make  sure  that  no 
changes  are  made  which  affect  the  rights  of 
citizens  or  which  waste  appropriated 
money.* 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Nelson  Lavergne,  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Command  Broadcast  Associ- 
ates, recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial broadcast  on  radio  station 
WADO  in  New  York.  The  editorial  is 
concerned  with  the  mistreatment  of  a 
Puerto  Rican  man  by  U.S.  immigra- 
tion officials.  Mr.  Lavergne,  who  has 
long  been  a  friend  of  Hispanics.  sent 
me  the  editorial  to  point  out  some  of 
the  problems  Hispanics  encounter  in 
this  country  because  of  their  ethnic- 
ity. The  United  States  does  need  a  new 
immigration  policy,  one  that  is  effec- 
tive and  equitable.  But  a  new  and 
more  positive  attitude  toward  Hispan- 
ics is  also  needed.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  the  poignant  commentary 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lavergne. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  editorial  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Lavergne. 

The  Arrogant  Immicration  Officers 

On  February  12.  1951,  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  said  that  the  Puerto  Ricans 
forming  the  ranks  of  the  gallant  65th  Infan- 
try on  the  battlefields  of  Korea  were  writ- 
ing a  brilliant  record  of  achievement  in 
battle  and  he  was  proud  to  have  them  in  his 
command.  He  added  that  he  wished  that  he 
had  many  more  like  them.  In  that  war,  the 
men  of  the  65th  Infantry  won  125  silver 
stars  and  four  distinguished  crosses. 

On  the  day  that  President  Reagan  was 
shot  this  year,  one  of  the  first  men  to  help 
him  when  he  was  taken  to  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  was  a  paramedic 
called  Roberto  Hernandez— another  Puerto 
Rican. 

There  are  thousands  of  us  here  doing  our 
jobs  well  and  contributing  to  this  society, 
yet  we  are  living  in  a  country  where  the  gov- 
ernment persists  in  calling  us  citizens,  but 
violating  the  rights  that  are  inherent  with 
citizenship. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  case  of  Salvador 
Caban:  Salvador  is  a  man  bom  in  Las 
Marias,  Puerto  Rico,  in  1944.  and  he  has  11 
other  brothers  and  sisters.  As  it  was  for 
mainy  Puerto  Ricans,  his  early  years  were 
difficult,  mostly  spent  on  a  farm  helping  his 
father  and  obtaining  a  minimal  education 
that  only  took  him  to  the  third  grsule.  We 
talked  to  Salvador  Caban  and  found  him  to 
be  a  quiet,  respectful  man,  obviously  en- 
dowed with  a  sincere,  beautiful  humility 
that  is  such  a  common  trait  of  Puerto 
Ricans  raised  in  the  small  towns  of  the 
island— indeed,  a  trait  that  seems  to  perme- 
ate throughout  the  "campesinos"  of  all 
Latin  countries. 

Again,  like  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  when 
he  was  about  19,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  a  place  thai  he  believed  to  be  his 
country  as  well,  to  do  something  for  himself 
and  escape  the  yoke  of  poverty  and  the  hu- 
miliating existence  of  the  poor.  And.  consid- 
ering his  humble  beginnings  Salvador  has 
done  well.  He  has  lived  in  the  same  apart- 
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ment  In  the  Bronx  for  a  number  of  years 
and  has  held  the  same  job  for  seven  years. 

But  Salvador  made  one  little  mistake- 
after  working  in  his  present  job  four  years 
and  saving  a  little  money,  he  decided  to  visit 
his  family  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the  month 
of  December  1977  and  from  there,  he  went 
to  visit  some  friends  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Then,  he  came  home  on  an  Air  Dominica 
flight  on  January  5,  1978  and  when  he  got 
off  the  plane  he  met  a  girl  who  t)elieves  her- 
self to  be  more  American  than  anybody  else 
and  who  works  for  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Department  as  an  officer— her  name 
is  Beverly  Gordon.  Trying  to  prove  that  he 
was  an  American  citizen,  bom  in  Puerto 
Rico,  he  showed  a  New  York  State  Driver's 
license,  gave  his  address  and  phone  number, 
showed  a  membership  card  from  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  a 
social  security  card,  and  answered  whatever 
other  questions  he  could,  in  addition  to 
showing  his  birth  certificate  obtained  in 
1977.  But  officer  Gordon  did  not  believe 
him.  She  was  interrogating  him  through  an 
interpreter.  Then  she  went  to  her  superior 
officer  who  recommended  that  Salvador 
Caban  be  detained  and  then  another  one  of 
those  who  believes  himself  to  be  more 
American  than  anyone  else  (an  arrogant  im- 
migration officer).  Assistant  Officer  in 
Charge,  Douglas  Parrell,  gave  permission  to 
detain  Salvador  Caban  and  he  was  taken  to 
the  detention  center  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
continued  to  be  held  for  six  consecutive 
days! 

The  sad  part  of  this  story  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Salvador  gave  the  names 
and  addresses  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  provided  the  name 
and  address  of  his  landlady,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  gave  the  name  and  address  of 
his  employer,  those  arrogant  immigration 
officers  decided  that  this  man,  this  Ameri- 
can citizen  was  not  im(>ortant  enough  for 
them  to  bother  calling  anyone.  Worse  yet. 
when  3  or  4  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  went 
to  look  for  him,  the  arrogant  immigration 
officers  would  not  let  them  see  him  and  his 
family  obtained  a  lawyer  immediately.  But 
when  the  lawyer  went  to  the  arrogant  immi- 
gration authorities,  they  couldn't  find  his 
file! 

In  the  meantime,  the  arrogant  immigra- 
tion officers  in  Puerto  Rico  called  the 
Caban  family  in  Las  Marias  and  told  them 
that  Salvador  was  in  a  lot  of  trouble,  could 
go  to  jail  for  a  long  time  and  they'd  better 
get  to  San  Juan  fast  to  identify  a  picture  of 
Salvador.  They  went  and  they  identified 
him.  We  wonder,  of  course,  why  the  arro- 
gant immigration  officers  couldn't  have 
called  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  New  York. 

You  see,  the  problem  was  that  Caban  was 
detained  on  Thursday  and  we  guess  that 
Thursday  is  too  close  to  the  weekend  for 
those  arrogant  immigration  officers  to  do 
any  work,  so  they  just  let  him  sit  in  a  deten- 
tion center  jail  until  Tuesday,  six  days  later, 
which  is  when  they  began  to  think  that 
maybe  they  were  wrong  and,  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  Salvador's  family  had  to  put  up  a 
SI, 000  appearance  bond  before  being  re- 
leased! 

Through  the  good  graces  of  a  lady  to 
whom  Salvador  told  this  story,  he  got  an  im- 
migration lawyer,  a  suit  for  damages  was 
started  against  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Salvador  has  lost  the  first  round. 
Some  judge  decided  it  was  perfectly  in  order 
for  those  arrogant  immigration  officers  to 
do  what  they  did  to  Salvador  Caban.  But. 
the  case  is  being  appealed  and,  if  necessary, 
will  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land. 
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In  a  separate  case,  on  June  9th  of  this 
year,  arrogant  immigration  officers  raided 
the  Ben  Foreman  and  Sons  factory  in 
Brooklyn  and  arrested,  handcuffs  and  all,  72 
people.  The  only  problem  was,  that  out  of 
the  72,  10  are  citizens  and  another  30  were 
either  legal  residents  or  had  work  permits. 
But  the  arrogant  immigration  officers  did 
not  even  allow  those  that  were  legal  resi- 
dents to  take  their  green  cards  out  of  their 
wallets  before  handcuffing  them. 

What  sin  did  Salvador  Caban  and  all  the 
other  victims  of  the  arrogant  immigration 
officers  commit?  Only  one— they  spoke 
Spanish  and  were  a  little  bit  darker  than 
some  other  people.  We  wonder  if  those  arro- 
gant immigration  officers  would  have  de- 
tained an  English  speaking,  light  skinned, 
blue  eyed,  red  blooded,  Canadian,  who  is  an 
illegal  alien. 

In  the  name  of  God.  when  are  we  going  to 
stop  these  abuses  to  our  dignity  and  our 
rights?  When  are  you  going  to  decide  this 
government  must  stop  these  Gestapo-type 
tactics?  The  rest  of  America  has  to  know 
about  this  because  the  arrogant  immigra- 
tion officers  are  doing  it  to  us  now,  but 
sooner  or  later  they'll  decide  that  they  don't 
lik**  green  eyes  or  red  hair  and  before  long 
they'll  be  the  storm  troopers  of  this  country 
for  everyl)ody. 

Flying  to  Puerto  Rico,  U.S.A.  is  like  flying 
to  Los  Angeles  and  back— it's  all  supposed  to 
be  American  land.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  go  back  and  forth  at  will  without 
showing  papers,  like  all  other  Americans  do. 
But,  when  are  we  going  to  raise  our  voices 
against  that  ridiculous,  insulting,  and  dimin- 
ishing counter  where  more  often  than  not. 
some  arrogant  immigration  officers  asks, 
"What  is  your  citizenship",  before  we  can 
get  on  a  plane  to  come  home? 

Next  September  10th  we  have  some  im- 
portant elections  in  New  York.  During  the 
next  few  weeks  you  will  be  hearing  some 
politicians  telling  you  why  you  should  vote 
for  them— W ADO  is  giving  them  the  time. 
We  want  to  know  from  them  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  these  arrogant  immigra- 
tion abusers  and  what  they  think  of  arro- 
gant immigration  tactics.  After  they  talk, 
we  will  be  able  to  separate  the  hypocrites 
from  the  honest  ones  and  we'll  be  able  to 
tell  who  to  vote  for  and  who  to  vote  against 
and  this  time,  let's  come  out  to  vote  en 
masse. 

And  its  time  too  for  our  representatives 
who  are  not  running  in  this  election  to 
speak  out  against  this  outrage  in  a  loud 
voice.  We  want  to  hear  our  Assemblymen, 
State  Senators.  Congressmen,  and  Senators 
protest  loudly  against  this  outrage;  we  par- 
ticularly want  to  hear  from  those  elected  of- 
ficials who  asked  for  our  votes  because  they 
too  are  Rispanics.  And  we  want  to  hear 
from  our  President  too.  We  want  to  know 
whether  he  condones  this  or  not  and  we 
want  to  hear  and  read  about  their  protests 
in  every  radio  and  television  station  and  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  land. 

We  want  to  know  now  whether  those  dis- 
tinguished crosses  and  silver  stars  that  they 
gave  our  men  who  died  for  this  country 
mean  something  or  not.  And  we  want  to 
know  if  those  words  on  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty that  invites  the  "tired,  poor,  and  huddled 
masses"  of  the  world  mean  something  or 
whether  they  are  just  a  sham.  We  will 
demand  that  those  arrogant  immigration 
despots  stop  treating  us  like  criminals  and 
start  respecting  us  with  the  same  dignity 
and  care  that  they  accord  all  other  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  establishing  a 
Hispanic-American  Defense  Fund  to  help 
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Salvador  Caban  take  his  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  If  he  has  to.  The  fund  will  be 
held  in  trust  by  an  impartial  attorney  and 
audited  each  year  to  provide  you  with  a 
report.  A  board  will  be  established  to  decide 
which  cases  are  serious  and  needy  enough 
to  use  the  fund  money  for  legal  defenses. 
Hopefully,  the  fund  will  grow  throughout 
the  years  and  will  be  able  to  help  Hispanics 
in  this  country.  WADO  will  start  the  fund 
by  pledging  $2,000  annually. 

If  we  were  able  to  raise  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  aid  Cuban  refugees  last 
year,  how  about  doing  the  same  thing  to 
save  our  rights  and  our  dignity.  Sit  down 
right  now  and  send  whatever  amount  you 
can  afford  in  check  or  money  order  made  to: 
Fund  For  Hispanic  American  Defense, 
Metro  Credit  Union,  Metro  Coop.  725  Calle 
Exterior,  Bronx,  New  York  10451.  Please  do 
not  send  money  to  WADO  and  do  not  send 
cash.  Send  only  a  check  or  money  order 
made  out  to  the  "Fund  For  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can Defense"  to  the  address  I  have  just 
given  you.  Whatever  you  send  may  help 
you,  one  of  your  family,  a  friend  or  any 
poor  Hispanic  that  is  being  abused  by  arro- 
gant immigration  officers.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  REGULATION 
OF  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  today  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  which  will  amend 
the  1916  Shipping  Act,  the  law  which 
governs  the  way  our  international 
ocean  shipping  is  regulated. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  seen  U.S. 
liner  operators  become  less  and  less  ef- 
fective in  the  way  they  can  compete 
with  foreign-flag  operators,  many  of 
whom  are  completely  unburdened  by 
regulation  or  antitrust  concepts.  Over 
the  past  several  congresses,  the  finger 
of  blame  has  been  pointed  at  the  1916 
Shipping  Act,  particularly  at  the  diffi- 
culties current  interpretation  of  this 
act  imposes  on  those  who  must  comply 
with  its  provisions.  The  bill  which  is 
introduced  today  is  directed  at  over- 
coming those  difficulties. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
considered  legislation  which  would 
have  completely  rewritten  the  basic 
regulatory  ocean  shipping  laws  of  the 
United  States.  This  measure,  which 
was  known  as  title  II  of  the  omnibus 
maritime  bill  of  1980,  while  substan- 
tially supported  by  many  in  and  out  of 
Government,  did  not  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. The  failure  to  enact  this  needed 
regulatory  reform  measure  was,  in 
large  part,  due  to  the  prior  administra- 
tion's neglect, 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration could  have,  by  this  time, 
given  Congress  some  indication  of  the 
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direction  to  be  taken  in  reforming  our 
archaic  maritime  laws.  Since  assuming 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  administration  to  formu- 
late its  maritime  policy  and  maritime 
legislative  program.  Maritime  policy 
has  never  been,  nor  should  it  ever 
become,  a  partisan  issue:  by  the  same 
token,  maritime  policy  and  its  accom- 
panying legislative  program  cannot  be 
the  function  of  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment if  it  is  to  come  to  fruition. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  not  an 
effort  to  have  Congress  do  it  alone. 
We  are,  however,  aware  that  in  the 
regulatory  area  other  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  are  being  advanced.  I 
personally  feel  that  until  the  adminis- 
tration is  able  to  speak  to  this  issue,  it 
would  be  best  to  have  more  than  one 
proposal  available  for  study  and  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  we  present  an 
alternative  solution  to  what  everyone 
recognizes  to  be  a  most  pressing  prob- 
lem—an alternative  which  is  more 
modest  than  efforts  of  the  recent  past, 
but  one  which  combines  all  the  essen- 
tial remedial  elements. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress  this  bill  and  invite 
all  to  use  this  legislation  as  a  tool,  as 
an  outline,  as  a  basis  for  action  which 
must  be  taken,  and  taken  soon,  if  we 
are  to  responsibly  address  the  1980's 
maritime  needs  of  this  country.* 


ARAFAT  OFFERS  ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  26  Yasser  Arafat,  chairman  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
was  interviewed  on  ABC's  "Issues  and 
Answers."  It  was  a  fascinating  ex- 
change. Once  again  Arafat  sent  out  a 
tentative  signal  that  he  is  willing  to 
talk  about  an  overall  Mideast  settle- 
ment that  would  provide  the  basis  for 
a  lasting  peace  for  all  parties,  includ- 
ing Israel. 
The  reporter  pointed  out  that: 
It  remains  in  the  Palestine  National  Char- 
ter that  you  want  to  create  a  Democratic 
secular  state  throughout  all  of  Palestine. 
That  has  been  interpreted  in  the  United 
States  as  a  means  of  driving  the  Jews  into 
the  sea. 

Arafat  quickly  replied: 

No.  In  1974  I  said  we  are  ready  to  estab- 
lish our  independent  state  on  any  part  from 
which  the  Israelis  will  withdraw  or  to  be  lib- 
erated. And  in  1969  I  said  we  want  to  estab- 
lish a  democratic  state  where  Jews,  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems  can  live  all  together,  aU 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  together.  I  am  giving— 
we  the  victims  have  offered  two  solutions, 
two  solutions,  whereas  the  other  side  didn't 
offer  anything  but  annihilation  *  *  *  And 
so,  this  is  their  resolution— annihilation, 
while  we  are  offering  two  solutions.  So,  I 
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didn't  mention,  and  nobody  mentioned,  that 
we  are  going  to  throw  anybody  in  the  sea. 
But  we  are  offering  options  while  the  other 
side  are  offering  nothing  but  more  annihila- 
tion, more  oppression,  and  new  slavery  to 
my  people. 

Chairman  Arafat  has  offered  a 
unique  formulation  which  the  United 
States  should  quickly  explore.  He  has 
posited  two  options— first,  the  familiar 
and  unacceptable  democratic  secular 
state,  and  second,  "to  establish  our  in- 
dependent state  on  any  part  from 
which  the  Israelis  will  withdraw."  Ob- 
viously, the  two  options  are  different 
from  each  other,  and  those  who  genu- 
inely want  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
must  now  ask  what  Arafat  means 
when  he  suggests  establishments  of  an 
independent  state. 

Would  that  state  recognize  Israel? 

Would  it  agree  to  live  at  peace  with 
Israel? 

Would  it  pledge  to  respect  Israel's 
borders? 

Would  that  state  be  demilitarized  so 
that  it  could  not  present  a  threat  to  its 
neighbors? 

If  Arafat  would  answer  all  these 
questions  "yes,"  then  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  possible. 

But  someone  in  authority  must  ask 
these  questions,  preferably  an  official 
of  Israel— next  best,  an  official  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  would  be  lost  by  asking.  If 
the  answers  are  imsatisfactory,  or  if 
they  lead  nowhere,  then  the  tension 
and  conflict  and  violence  of  recent 
years  will  be  resumed. 

But  if  the  answers  are  positive— as  I 
believe  they  will  be— then  they  may 
open  discussions  that  will  lead  to  a  set- 
tlement of  outstanding  differences,  a 
modus  Vivendi  that  will  mean  a  better 
life  for  Palestinians  and  an  end  to  the 
constant  state  of  military  alert  which 
keeps  a  cloud  over  the  lives  of  all  Is- 
raeli citizens. 

Only  those  with  something  to  fear 
will  fail  to  talk.  Perhaps  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin  may  fear  to  talk  to  the  PLO, 
because  talks  might  lead  to  a  Palestin- 
ian state  in  the  West  Bank— and  an 
end  to  Mr.  Begin's  dream  of  expanding 
the  permanent  borders  of  Israel  to  en- 
compass the  West  Bank.  Mr.  Begin 
keeps  insisting  that  this  area  is  a  part 
of  historic  Israel— Eretz  Israel.  Israel 
has  kept  this  area,  including  more 
than  1  million  Palestinians  living 
there,  under  military  rule  since  1967. 

The  reluctance  of  U.S.  officials  to 
talk  to  the  PLO  is  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. We  do  not  support  Israel's 
claim  to  the  West  Bank.  We  have 
great  national  interests  to  protect 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  There 
the  PLO  is  a  political  force  of  great 
importance.  It  will  not  drift  away  or 
disappear.  Nor  can  it  be  bombed  into 
extinction. 

U.S.  reluctance  to  talk  to  the  PLO, 
of  course,  relates  mainly  to  Israeli  op- 
position to  the  PLO.  Israeli  officials, 
and   their  supporters   in   the   United 
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states,  are  wont  to  use  the  term  PLO 
and  terrorist  interchangeably.  And 
this  stereotype  is  so  widely  held,  and 
not  just  among  American  Jews,  that 
the  PLO  is  considered  by  many  people 
to  be  untouchable.  Now  that  Begin 
has  ordered  the  Israeli  version  of  ter- 
rorism in  Lebanon,  perhaps  the  stereo- 
type will  change. 

And  usually  overlooked  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  others,  is  the  fact  that 
many  American  Jews  strongly  oppose 
Begin's  policies. 

If  U.S.  officials  have  until  now  held 
back  from  talking  with  the  PLO  for 
fear  of  domestic  political  reaction, 
they  should  put  these  fears  behind 
them.  Many  American  Jews  are  out- 
raged by  the  Israeli  attack  on  Beirut 
and  the  Begin  program  of  expanding 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank.  Many 
of  them  favor  negotiations  with  the 
PLO  if  the  Palestinians  will  accept  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

Most  Americans,  including  at  least 
half  of  American  Jews,  now  believe 
that  peace  between  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  is  possible,  indeed  is  a  necessi- 
ty. 

A  Lou  Harris  poll  taken  in  July  1980, 
and  commissioned  by  Edgar  G.  Bronf- 
man, acting  chairman  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  showed  that  by  a 
margin  of  66  to  13  percent,  Americans 
believe  that  "if  the  PLO  would  recog- 
nize the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  instead 
of  pledging  to  destroy  Israel,  then 
they  should  be  able  to  join  the  peace 
talks  about  the  future  of  the  West 
Bank."  And  by  a  margin  of  53  to  34 
percent,  a  majority  of  American  Jews 
agree  with  this  statement.  Americans 
also  believe  by  a  71  to  12  percent 
margin  that  "the  Palestinian  people 
are  now  homeless  and  deserve  their 
own  independent  state,  just  as  much 
as  the  Jews  deserved  their  own  home- 
land after  World  War  II."  And  by  a 
similar  margin  Americans  are  con- 
vinced "there  must  be  a  way  to  guar- 
antee Israel's  security  and  also  give 
the  Palestinians  an  independent  state 
on  the  West  Bank." 

It  is  time  for  American  policymakers 
and  politicians  to  move  the  Palestinian 
issue  to  the  front  burner  and  to  begin 
looking  seriously  for  a  solution  to  the 
problem  that  will  insure  a  lasting 
peace. 

Excerpts  from  Lou  Harris  survey 
follow: 

Current  American  Attitudes  Toward 
Israel  and  the  Middle  East 
(A  Lou  Harris  poll  taken  in  July  1980.  and 
commissioned    by    Edgar    G.    Bronfman, 
Acting   Chairman   of   the  World   Jewish 
Congress) 

By  a  margin  of  66  to  13  percent  Americans 
believe  "if  the  PLO  would  recognize  the 
right  of  Israel  to  exist  instead  of  pledging  to 
destroy  Israel,  then  they  should  be  able  to 
join  the  peace  talks  about  the  future  of  the 
West  Bank."  (By  53  to  34  percent  a  majority 
of  American  Jews  agree  with  this  state- 
ment.) 
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By  a  margin  of  71  to  12  percent  Americans 
believe  "the  Palestinian  people  are  now 
homeless  and  deserve  their  own  independ- 
ent state,  just  as  much  as  the  Jews  deserved 
their  own  homeland  after  World  War  II." 

By  a  margin  of  39  to  29  percent  Americans 
believe  "Israel  has  mistreated  the  Palestini- 
an refugees,  and  that  is  wrong." 

By  a  margin  of  72  to  1 1  percent  Americans 
believe  "there  must  be  a  way  to  guarantee 
Israel's  security  and  also  give  the  Palestin- 
ians and  independent  state  on  the  West 
Bank." 

By  a  margin  of  50  to  26  percent  Americans 
believe  "by  refusing  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
to  give  back  parts  of  the  West  Bank  to  let 
the  Palestinians  have  a  homeland,  Israel 
makes  peace  impossible  in  the  Middle  East." 

By  a  margin  of  56  to  16  percent  Americans 
believe  "if  Israel  can  be  assured  of  its  securi- 
ty from  attack,  then  it  ought  to  agree  to  let 
Palestinian  Arabs  set  up  an  independent 
state  on  the  West  Bank."  (By  a  slight 
margin,  41  to  39  percent,  American  Jews 
reject  this  proposition.) 

By  a  margin  of  48  to  22  percent  Americains 
believe  "[Begin]  has  made  peace  more  diffi- 
cult by  announcing  he  is  moving  his  office 
of  prime  minister  to  the  Arab  part  of  Jeru- 
salem." (By  a  slight  margin.  43  to  42  per- 
cent. American  Jews  are  also  critical  of  this 
Begin  decision.) 

By  a  margin  of  54  to  19  percent  Americans 
believe  "by  advocating  and  allowing  more 
Jewish  settlements  on  the  West  Bank. 
[Begin]  is  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  peace  settlement." 

By  a  margin  of  44  to  28  percent  Americans 
believe  "Israel  is  wrong  to  think  that  the 
Jewish  lobby  in  the  U.S.  is  so  powerful  that 
it  can  keep  them  from  making  the  compro- 
mises necessary  to  achieve  peace." 

By  a  margin  of  48  to  38  percent  Americans 
believe  "Israel  seems  to  feel  the  U.S.  will 
back  them,  no  matter  what  they  do." 

"No  more  than  38  percent  of  the  public  as 
a  whole  expresses  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
in  Begin,  compared  with  54  percent  who  feel 
that  way  about  Sadat."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
ROBERT  MOSES 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  July  29,  Robert 
Moses,  92,  the  man  responsible  for 
facelifting  the  New  York  area  for  close 
to  half  a  century  through  public 
works,  passed  away.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed by  many  as  one  of  the  great 
builders  of  our  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  all 
that  Mr.  Moses  accomplished  during 
his  most  distinguished  tenure  as  a 
public  servant.  Highlights  of  his  career 
include  the  building  of  tunnels, 
bridges,  and  miles  of  highway 
throughout  New  York  State,  and 
many  other  projects  not  limited  to 
mass  transportation.  He  gave  birth  to 
Lincoln  Center,  New  York  Coliseum, 
the  United  Nations  building.  Shea  Sta- 
dium, zoos,  civic  centers,  the  1964-5 
World's  Fair,  and  75  parks,  including 
Jones  Beach.  Mr.  Moses  also  had  chil- 
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dren  in  mind,  increasing  the  niunber 
of  playgrounds  in  New  York  City  from 
119  to  658. 

Mr.  Moses,  a  Yale  graduate  and 
Rhodes  scholar,  first  came  to  power  in 
1924  when  he  was  named  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  of  Parks. 
But  he  reached  the  apex  of  his  career 
as  the  head  of  the  Triborough  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Authority.  In  Mr.  Moses' 
vision  of  a  city,  the  structures,  roads, 
and  buildings  were  paramount.  He 
transformed  wastelands  into  parks, 
created  new  land  on  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  and  built  hundreds  of  miles  of 
highways.  The  impact  of  his  work  af- 
fects all  of  New  York  and  the  way  its 
citizens  live.  He  saw  the  city  as  a  place 
for  people  to  work,  shop,  and  live  in 
style. 

As  the  New  York  Times  most  appro- 
priately put  it: 

And  thus  quietly,  the  active  career  of  one 
of  the  nation's  most  powerful  public  offi- 
cials came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Moses'  name  was 
virtually  a  household  word,  not  only  in  New 
York  but  also  around  the  nation,  first  as  a 
fighter  for  parks  and  open  space  and  later 
as  a  name  that  had  come  to  symbolize  the 
sweeping,  total  approach  to  urban  renewal 
that  he  favored. 

I  know  that  all  Members  join  me  in 
extending  our  most  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  A. 
Grady,  and  two  children,  Barbara  Olds 
and  James  Moses  Collins.* 


HEAD  OF  PLO  POUTICAL  DE- 
PARTMENT PLEDGES  MORE 
TERRORISM  AND  A  WAR  TO 
DESTROY  ISRAEL:  RULES  OUT 
COMPROMISE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Paruq  Kaddoumi.  the  head  of  the  po- 
litical department  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  gave  an  inter- 
view to  the  respected  West  German 
magazine  Stem  last  week  in  which  he 
discussed  the  strategy  of  the  PLO. 

Kaddoumi,  who  is  Yasir  Arafat's 
closest  adviser,  declared: 

First.  That  the  PLO  will  never 
accept  Israel's  right  to  exist; 

Second.  That  a  Palestinian  state  on 
the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  will  not 
satisfy  the  PLO's  ambitions  which  re- 
quire the  complete  destruction  of 
Israel; 

Third.  That  guerrilla  warfare  aimed 
at  Israeli  civilians  will  remain  a  key 
element  in  the  PLO  strategy; 

Fourth.  That  in  a  war  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  democ- 
racies, the  PLO  would  fight  alongside 
the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  public 
rhetoric  often  overblows  what  is  said 
privately  but  these  on-record  state- 
ments cannot  be  ignored  or  explained 
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away.  Once  again  we  see  that  the  Pal- 
estinians have  yet  to  develop  a  reason- 
able and  mature  political  leadership,  a 
leadership  capable  of  accepting  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist  within  secure  and 
recognized  borders. 

One  essential  ingredient  of  success- 
ful international  diplomacy  is  the  abil- 
ity to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  mod- 
erate one's  goals  to  fit  the  available 
space.  Israeli  diplomacy,  and  more  re- 
cently Egyptian  diplomacy  have  con- 
tained large  measures  of  the  concilia- 
tory and  compromising  spirit.  The 
next  steps  in  the  peace  process  require 
that  the  other  parties  to  the  conflict 
adopt  a  like  posture. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  for  its  prompt  trans- 
lation of  this  interview: 

[From  Stem,  July  30,  1981) 
We  Will  Allow  Israel  No  Security 

Despite  last  Friday's  ceasefire  agreement 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon  the  fighting 
continues.  Arafat's  closest  adviser.  Faruk 
Kaddoumi,  spoke  with  Stem  correspondent 
Wibke  Bruhns  about  the  strategy  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 

Stern.  Menachem  Begin 

Kaddoumi.  Terrorist  Begin. 

Stern  [continuing].  Justifies  his  attacks 
on  Lebanon  with  success.  For  more  than  a 
year,  until  this  missile  war,  there  had  been 
no  Palestinian  attack  on  Israel, 

Kaddoumi.  That's  correct. 

Stern.  Begin  argues  that  if  the  Israel  at- 
tacks on  Palestinian  targets  in  Lebanon 
were  not  so  frequent  and  so  strong,  more 
numerous  and  more  successful  commandos 
would  come  across  the  border. 

Kaddoumi.  Does  he  say  this? 

Stern.  At  this  moment,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  Arab  country  or  any  other 
country  ready  to  go  to  war  with  you  against 
Israel.  If  these  sporadic  undertakings  of  the 
commandos  provoke  such  terrible  preven- 
tive and  retaliatory  strikes  by  Israel,  why  do 
you  continue  them? 

Kaddoumi.  We  must  continue  the  military 
operations  in  the  occupied  areas.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  small  candle  in  one's  hand  than  to 
constantly  curse  the  darkness. 

Stern.  Militarily  this  does  not  change 
anything  and  politically  this  does  not  create 
friends  for  you,  such  as  in  Europe.  What  is 
your  goal? 

Kaddoumi.  A  counter-question.  How  does 
a  pearl  develop?  A  strange  matter  pene- 
trates into  the  mussel.  It  irritates  the  crea- 
ture, which  rubs  it  and  causes  it  pain.  This 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  In  the  end  we 
will  find  the  pearl  in  the  mussel. 

Stern.  As  long  as  it  is  not  opened,  the 
mussels  survive. 

Kaddoumi.  We  will  never  allow  Israel  to 
live  in  peace.  We  will  never  grant  it  com- 
plete security.  Every  Israeli  must  feel  that 
behind  each  wall  there  is  a  guerrilla  stand- 
ing and  aiming  at  him. 

Stern.  You  cannot  expect  Israel  to  accept 
this  situation  without  doing  anything  about 
it. 

Kaddoumi.  The  most  important  thing  is 
that  Israel  began  it.  Israel  Is  responsible  for 
the  dead  on  both  sides.  We  have  no  altema- 
tive  except  to  give  up.  And  the  operations  in 
the  occupied  areas  are  the  signs  that  we  are 
not  giving  up. 

Stern.  Another  possibility  would  be  to 
speak  with  the  Israeli  government. 
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Kaddoumi.  With  the  Zionists?  Because  Zi- 
onism means  the  colonization  of  Palestine. 

Stern.  Then  you  do  the  same  things  as 
the  Israelis,  who  say  there  is  no  question  of 
recognizing  the  PLO  as  the  representative 
of  the  Palestinians.  How  will  this  then  con- 
tinue? 

Kaddoumi.  Israel  has  had  our  country 
under  occupation  for  33  years.  The  first  con- 
dition is  that  it  withdraw  from  the  occupied 
areas.  Then  we  will  be  ready  to  negotiate 
the  solution  of  the  Near  East  crisis  at  an 
international  conference. 

Stern.  When  you  say  "occupied  territo- 
ries." what  do  you  mean? 

Kaddoumi.  First  of  all,  the  West  Bank,  the 
Golan  Heights  and  the  Gaza  strip. 

Stern.  That  means  thus:  first  withdrawal, 
then  negotiation. 

Kaddoumi.  First  unconditional  withdraw- 
al. We  have  a  vested  right  to  a  part  of  Pales- 
tine. There  was  a  UN  partition  plan  which 
foresaw  two  states  in  1947. 

Stern.  Which  the  Arabs  rejected. 

Kaddoumi.  We  were  like  the  mother  who 
went  before  King  Solomon  with  another 
woman  fighting  for  her  son.  He  proposed  to 
cut  the  child  in  two.  But  the  true  mother 
said,  "Let  him  live.  He  should  not  be  divid- 
ed." 

Stern.  The  true  mother  gave  the  child  to 
the  other  woman.  In  Palestine  instead  of 
this  there  was  war.  Should  you  get  an  inde- 
pendent Palestinian  state  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza,  what  happens  then  to  the  re- 
maining part,  with  Israel  within  the  1948 
borders? 

Kaddoumi.  We  will  never  recognize  Israel, 
never  the  usurper,  the  colonialist,  the  impe- 
rialist. 

Stern.  Then  what? 

Kaddoumi.  We  will  fight  for  our  rights, 
for  the  return  to  our  land. 

Stern.  By  doing  so  you  will  bind  the 
hands  of  your  friends. 

Kaddoumi.  Why? 

Stern.  Your  idea  means  the  destruction  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Kaddoumi.  Yes.  The  enemy  who  occupied 
my  fatherland,  who  murdered  my  parents, 
my  brothers  and  sisters— I  will  destroy  him. 
But  we  are  not  murderers.  We  don't  want  to 
throw  Israelis  into  prison,  as  they  do  with 
us.  We  welcomed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  in  our  countries  and  sheltered  them 
during  and  after  the  Second  World  War. 

Stern.  That  is  not  quite  so.  There  were 
enormous  tensions  and  terrible  armed  con- 
flicte. 

Kaddoumi.  We  are  ready  to  live  with  the 
Jews  in  a  democratic  state. 
•   Stern.  Which  would  be  ruled  by  you  be- 
cause you  would  have  the  majority. 

Kaddoumi.  Of  course. 

Stern.  There  is  a  difference  between  polit- 
ical reality  and  dreams. 

Kaddoumi.  Dreams  sometimes  turn  into 
reality. 

Stern.  You  have  condemned  the  United 
States  as  an  aggressor  and  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  your  most  reliable  friend. 
One  of  the  arguments  with  which  Mena- 
chem Begin  tries  to  take  away  any  potential 
support  of  you  is  the  statement  that  a 
future  Palestinian  State  would  be  a  Soviet 
satellite. 

Kaddoumi.  We  are  a  national  movement. 
Whoever  helps  us  is  welcomed.  Syrians  are 
helping  us,  Iraquis.  Libyans,  Chinese — - 

Stern.  With  weapons? 

Kaddoumi.  The  Chinese  were  the  first. 
They  provided  training  and  weapons  to  us. 
The  Soviets  as  well  as  the  other  socialist 
countries  stand  on  our  side  with  political 
and  military  assistance. 
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Stern.  And  what  do  they  ask  in  return? 

KADDOtn«i.  What  could  the  Palestinians 
offer  them? 

Stern.  In  the  future  probably  something 
nevertheless? 

Kaddoumi.  We  are  now  speaking  about 
the  present.  Who  knows  what  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  in  the  future? 

Stern.  Your  Arab  friends  are  a  bit  more 
cautious  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kaddoumi.  This  might  apply  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  was  in 
Moscow  recently,  where  he  and  his  hosts 
understood  each  other  well. 

Stern.  But  if  it  became  serious,  it  would 
appear  le.ss  probable  that  he  would  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Kaddoumi.  If  it  really  came  to  a  compre- 
hensive war,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  our 
ally.  Because  we  would  rather  be  friends  of 
the  Communists  than  victims  of  Zionist  and 
imperialist  occupation  power. 

Stern.  The  Communists  can  also  be  an  oc- 
cupation power,  we  know. 

Kaddoumi.  They  are  not  in  the  Arab 
world.* 


MR.  WILBUR  COHEN  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  social  security 
benefits  is  an  important  issue  that  af- 
fects nearly  every  American.  In  a 
recent  Detroit  News  article  Mr.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  former  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  expert  on  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  comments  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  views  with 
my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  July  27,  1981] 
Capitol  Connections 
(By  Richard  A.  Ryan) 

Washington.— When  Wilbur  Cohen  gets 
excited,  his  voice  becomes  high-pitched, 
almost  squeaky.  Talk  to  Cohen  about  Social 
Security  and  his  voice  starts  to  go  up.  Talk 
to  him  further  about  President  Reagan's 
proposed  Social  Security  cuts  and  the  voice 
jumps  several  octaves. 

Cohen,  retired  dean  of  the  University  of 
Michigan's  School  of  Education,  is  spending 
a  lot  of  time  these  days  talking  about  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Social  Security. 

He  is  chairman  of  SOS— Save  our  Securi- 
ty—a coalition  of  some  100  groups  repre- 
senting an  estimated  35  million  Americans. 
About  six  days  a  month  he  leaves  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Ann  Arbor  campus, 
where  he  teaches  summer  classes,  to  come 
to  Washington  to  lead  the  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Social  Security  cuts. 

■"This  is  a  labor  of  love  for  me,"  he  says.  "I 
have  spent  47  years  working  on  these  prob- 
lems and  now  Ronald  Reagan  and  David 
Stockman  (who  has  ice  water  in  his  veins) 
are  trying  to  tear  it  all  down." 

Cohen,  68,  obviously  is  no  newcomer  to 
the  issue.  As  part  of  his  graduate  study  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1934 
he  worked  with  President  Roosevelt  s  Cabi- 
net committee  that  wrote  the  Social  Securi- 
ty legislation.  When  Roosevelt  signed  the 
bill  Aug.  14,  1935,  Cohen  was  the  first  em- 
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ploye  hired  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, where  he  worked  for  21  years. 

And  as  assistant  secretary,  under-secre- 
tary  and  eventually  secretary  of  the  Depart- " 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(now  Health  and  Human  Services)  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
Cohen  had  jurisdiction  over  all  Social  Secu- 
rity programs. 

"People  are  really  upset  by  the  Reagan 
proposals,"  Cohen  says,  his  voice  picking  up 
both  volume  and  tone.  "The  anxiety  level  is 
way  up  there.  It  is  the  biggest  mistake 
Reagan  has  made  to  date." 

SOS  is  not  a  new  organization.  It  was 
formed  during  the  Carter  administration  to 
combat  Social  Security  changes  proposed  by 
Mr.  Carter.  "But  nothing  ever  happened." 
Cohen  recalls.  "We  had  a  letterhead  and 
that's  about  it." 

But  then  President  Reagan  made  his  pro- 
posals and  the  group  was  revived.  Several 
labor  organizations  made  hefty  contribu- 
tions. "All  of  a  sudden  this  thing  came  to 
life,"  Cohen  says.  "Instead  of  being  chair- 
man of  an  organization  with  a  name  and  a 
letterhead.  I  found  myself  with  an  army 
behind  me." 

Cohen  is  an  idealist.  He  would  like  to 
defeat  all  of  President  Reagan's  proposed 
cuts.  But  he's  a  realist,  too.  "We  are  not 
going  to  win  100  percent,"  he  concedes.  But 
he  thinks  he  can  hold  the  cuts  to  50  percent 
of  what  Mr.  Reagan  has  asked. 

"You  have  to  understand  my  position,"  he 
says.  "I'm  against  every  cut.  With  me  it's  a 
matter  of  principle.  But  if  you  ask  me  if 
we're  successful.  Id  say  this  is  the  only  area 
where  Reagan  will  be  beaten  to  that 
extent."  (While  he  is  over  65,  Cohen  does 
not  receive  Social  Security  benefits  because 
his  teaching  salary  is  above  the  $5,500  limit. 
At  age  72,  however,  he  will  be  able  to  receive 
full  benefits  no  matter  what  his  outside 
income.) 

Cohen  doesn't  deny  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  is  temporarily  short  of  cash.  But 
he  thinks  that  problem  can  be  worked  out 
by  borrowing  money  from  the  general  fund. 
There  is  sufficient  time  to  study  ways  out  of 
the  long-term  problem  caused  by  fewer 
workers  paying  for  more  retirees,  he  says. 

Whatever  the  solution,  Cohen  admits  it 
will  cost  money.  "My  theory  is  there  is  no 
free  lunch,"  he  says.  "If  we  want  it.  I'm  will- 
ing to  stand  up  and  tell  people  they  have  to 
pay  for  it.  I'm  not  advocating  something  for 
nothing." 

But  the  important  thing,  Cohen  says,  is 
for  the  government  to  maintain  its  commit- 
ments and  pay  recipients  what  they  were 
promised.  ""To  me  it  is  a  moral  issue,"  he 
says. 

"Seven  presidents  and  22  Congresses  have 
made  these  promises  to  us  for  over  45  years. 
Now  along  come  Stockman  and  Reagan  and 
they  say  that  doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  us. 
Well,  I  think  that  is  breaking  faith. 

"I've  lived  for  68  years  in  this  country. 
I've  paid  taxes.  I  have  three  children.  I  have 
three  grandchildren.  I  want  to  leave  a  coun- 
try that  keeps  its  promises,  that  keeps  its 
faith  with  people."* 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND 
MINORITY  PROSPERITY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AugiLSt  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  address  before 
the  5,000  delegates  to  the  NAACP  con- 
vention in  Denver  elicited  much  atten- 
tion and  comment  in  the  public  press. 

President  Reagan's  message  to  the 
black  community  is  that  his  economic 
programs  are  designed  to  clear  the 
way  for  continued  and  accelerated 
upward  economic  and  social  move- 
ment. Minority  citizens  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  all  across  this  Nation  have 
the  talents  and  ambitions  to  succeed 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  national 
economy— many  already  have,  and 
many  more  will  once  the  opportunities 
of  a  robust  and  growing  economy  are 
open  before  them.  Such  opportunities 
are  the  goal  of  the  administration's 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  three  articles  supportive  of 
the  President's  approach  to  the  long- 
term  prosperity  for  our  Nation's  mi- 
nority citizens.  One  article  is  by  the 
noted  political  commentator,  William 
Rusher;  the  other  two  are  by  Tony 
Brown,  a  black  journalist. 
Will  Blacks  Achieve  Prosperity  Through 
Reagan's  Proposals? 

What  do  most  American  blacks  want,  for 
themselves  and  their  children?  Do  they 
genuinely  want  to  participate  in  the  efforts 
and  rewards  of  American  life,  or  would  they 
rather  be  spared  the  necessity  for  effort  and 
settle  instead  for  a  condition  of  permanent 
mendicancy,  tactfully  defined  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  discriminations  they  have  suf- 
fered? 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
most  of  our  black  citizens  are  eager  for  full 
participation,  and  willing  to  accept  as 
enough  whatever  they  can  achieve  on  those 
terms.  They  know  more  than  the  most  com- 
passionate white  can  ever  know  about  dis- 
crimination; but  they  also  know  that  dis- 
crimination can  be  used  as  a  crutch  as  well 
as  a  yoke.  They  have  seen,  moreover  how 
the  money  poured  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment into  programs  to  aid  blacks  can  tempt 
a  person  to  spurn  honest  effort  and  special- 
ize in  hustling  the  system. 

SUPPORTED  BY  GOVERNMENT 

Many  blacks,  therefore,  are  more  than 
ready  to  accept  President  Reagan's  invita- 
tion, extended  in  his  address  to  the  NAACP 
convention,  to  share  in  a  revived  national 
prosperity,  rather  than  concentrate  on  lob- 
bying for  ever-larger  handouts.  "Many"— 
but  not  all.  by  a  long  shot.  And  therein  lies 
the  rub. 

Partly  because  so  many  doors  to  advance- 
ment in  the  private  economy  were  closed  to 
them,  and  no  doubt  partly  out  of  an  idealis- 
tic desire  to  help  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race,  many  of  the  ablest 
blacks  in  the  last  three  or  four  decades  have 
concentrated  in  the  fields  of  government  or 
charitable  work.  Some  went  directly  into 
politics;  others  entered  the  civil  service,  and 
gravitated  toward  the  social  welfare  agen- 
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cies;  still  others  went  to  work  for  private 
charitable  Institutions  such  as  the  NAACP, 
the  Urban  League,  and  the  church-affiliated 
charities.  Practically  everything  that  every 
such  organization  does  is  financed,  largely 
or  exclusively,  by  government.  (I  know,  for 
example,  of  one  church-founded  private 
hospital,  specializing  in  the  care  of  unwed 
mothers  and  their  children,  90  percent  of 
whose  support  is  today  provided  by  one  or 
another  level  of  government.) 

These  able  blacks  are  now  the  bureaucrat- 
ic backbone  of  the  system  of  governmental 
aid  that  almost  totally  dominates  the  black 
community.  There  is  power  in  such  a  role, 
for  those  who  seek  it;  there  is  at  the  very 
least  a  sense  of  satisfaction  for  everybody 
else;  and  there  is— no  small  point!— financial 
compensation  for  everyone  involved,  for 
politicians,  bureaucrats  and  social  workers 
have  to  eat,  too. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  rose  before  the  NAACP  con- 
vention to  present  his  plan  for  cutting  back 
on  federal  welfare  expenditures  and  encour- 
aging black  employment  in  private  industry 
he  was  greeted  with  only  "polite  applause"? 
The  wonder  is  that  there  was  any  applause 
at  all.  He  was  telling  these  earnest  and  able 
people,  virtually  all  of  whom  had  spent 
their  entire  adult  lives  wiring  their  fellow 
blacks  into  the  welfare  system,  that  he  has 
an  altogether  different  plan  for  America's 
black  citizens:  full  participation  in  a  pros- 
perous private-sector  economy. 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN? 

It  is  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  ask  what  is 
to  become  of  the  whole  superstructure  of 
black  welfare— a  superstructure  itself  so 
largely  black— if  the  emphasis  in  the  black 
community  shifts  sharply  and  suddenly  to 
employment  in  the  private  sector.  Business, 
and  particularly  big  business,  will  be  well- 
advised  to  turn  to  this  pool  of  talented 
people  for  help  in  adjusting  new  black  work- 
ers to  their  jobs. 

Will  the  Reagan  plan  work?  To  argue  that 
it  won't  amounts,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
to  a  contention  that  black  Americans  as  a 
group  are  simply  unable  to  compete  success- 
fully in  our  society,  and  that  our  obligation, 
in  the  historical  circumstances,  is  to  carry 
them  on  our  backs  forever.  Such  a  philoso- 
phy might  provide  a  good  living  for  the 
members  of  a  welfare  bureaucracy,  and  a  be- 
numbed and  marginal  existence  for  most 
other  blacks;  but  it  is  not  a  viewpoint  that 
commends  itself  to  Ronald  Reagan— or  to 
most  Americans,  whether  black  or  white. 

Can  U.S.  Blacks  Support  Themselves? 

Although  most  blacks  want  to  be  self-suf- 
ficient, the  media  image  and  perception  of 
the  black  community  by  most  whites  and 
many  other  blacks  is  to  the  contrary. 

The  recent  NAACP  convention  in  Denver 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  news  that  the  leaders 
of  the  colored  people's  group  tried  to  use 
the  media  to  get  across  was  that  they  were 
in  the  forefront  of  a  struggle  to  save  blacks 
and  the  poor  from  the  wrath  of  a  racist 
president.  But  the  point  that  was  actually 
made  was  quite  different. 

The  news  that  surfaced  was  not  that 
Ronald  Reagan  is  not  going  to  save  blacks 
with  more  poverty  programs,  but  that 
blacks  are  not  willing  to  save  themselves 
from  poverty  programs.  The  stereotype  of 
lazy  blacks  interested  only  in  their  own  self- 
ish interests,  angry  and  disinterested  in  the 
country's  future  was  reinforced  once  again. 

"If  some  sneering  white  man  had  said  that 
blacks  can  only  exist  off  the  surplus  of 
wealth  produced  by  white  people,  his  charge 
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could  be  safely  dismissed  as  racist.  But  that, 
in  essence,  is  what  the  NAACP  implied  by 
its  adamant  resistance  to  Reagan's  message. 
It  suggests  that  the  self-image  of  American 
blacks  is  terribly  feeble  and  uncertain," 
wrote  Joseph  Sobran  in  the  New  York  Post. 

Delicately,  President  Reagan  told  the 
5,000  NAACP  delegates  that  they  were 
spending  their  $140  billion  nnn-productively 
outside  of  their  communities,  namely  with 
white  people. 

"In  most  neighborhoods  what  really 
brings  prosperity  is  when  the  income  of  that 
neighborhood  is  then  multiplied  by  turning 
over  several  times  within  that  community. 

MUST  charge  spending 

"I  must  tell  you  that  in  the  black  commu- 
nities in  America  the  turnover  is  less  than 
once  before  the  dollars,  those  $140  billion, 
go  out  into  the  community  at  large.  And 
that  has  to  be  changed." 

But  Benjamin  Hooks,  NAACP  director, 
and  Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  NAACP  chair- 
man, were  too  busy  insulting  President 
Reagan  to  pay  any  attention  to  helping 
themselves. 

"Executive  director  Hooks  is  a  seasoned 
farceur  at  these  performances,"  wrote  R. 
Emmett  Tyrrell  Jr.  in  The  Washington 
Post.  If  the  future  of  black  America  was  not 
hanging  in  the  balance,  I,  too,  might  enjoy 
the  farce  and  the  joker's  stage  acting. 

Somebody  needs  to  tell  blacks  to  stop  beg- 
ging and  help  themselves.  And  I'm  glad  that 
Ronald  Reagan  did  so.  The  black  leaders  of 
racial  integration  are  always  proposing  an- 
other room  addition  to  the  welfare  estate 
and  their  grants  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment top  the  list. 

Moreover,  the  NAACP  spent  $3  million 
with  whites  in  Denver  and  avoided  the  black 
neighborhood  and  businesses  of  Five  Points. 
The  "civil  rights"  group  did  the  same  thing 
to  the  black  community  in  Liberty  City  in 
Miami  last  year. 

"Much  of  the  black  leadership  is  not  in 
the  business  of  leading  blacks,  but  of  ex- 
tracting what  they  can  from  whites,  and 
their  strategies  aind  rhetoric  reflect  that  ori- 
entation" Dr.  Thomas  Sowell,  a  black  econo- 
mist noted. 

Just  how  bad  is  the  damage  caused  by 
years  of  government  dependency  and  char- 
latan leadership?  In  a  television  special  we 
asked  the  Qube  two-way  opinion  poll:  "Can 
Blacks  Support  Themselves?" 
emphasize  racism 

An  overwhelming  86  percent  of  a  televi- 
sion opinion  poll  conducted  did  not  feel  that 
blacks  place  enough  emphasis  on  self  help 
and  too  much  on  racism.  And  both  guests, 
professional  blacks,  agreed  that  the  black 
organizational  ego  and  how  some  black  lead- 
ers put  personal  achievement  above  the  con- 
cerns of  the  organizations  hurt  black  devel- 
opment. In  light  of  these  problems,  can 
blacks  help  themselves? 

Projected  figures  for  1984  show  a  black 
population  of  over  35  million  people  earning 
$150  billion,  with  a  gross  national  product 
that  will  support  an  economy  of  $300  bil- 
lion. And  the  figures  just  keep  growing  and 
growing. 

The  bigger  the  American  Dream,  the 
bigger  the  black  reality.  Blacks  have  done  a 
lot  of  things  in  400  years  when  it  comes  to 
dollars  and  cents,  going  backwards,  howev- 
er, hasn't  been  one  of  them. 

Blacks  make  it  and  they  spend  it.  They 
buy  Cadillac  cars,  more  wine,  more  caps  and 
hats,  more  cologne  and  mouthwash  than 
whites  do  for  comparable  size.  They're  only 
11  percent  of  the  population,  but  20  percent 
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of  the  heavy  users  in  the  rice  market.  16 
percent  of  the  total  market  in  orange  juice. 
20  percent  of  the  total  market  in  Scotch 
whiskey.  Blacks  account  for  32  percent  of 
all  sales  in  malt  liquor.  They  account  for  40 
percent  of  record  purchases,  of  a  $3.5  billion 
market  and  they're  here  to  sUy.  Fifty-six 
percent  own  their  own  homes. 

As  President  Reagan  pointed  out,  they 
make  it,  but  they  spend  it— not  with 
blacks— but  with  the  wrong  people.  That's 
why  Hooks  and  Wilson  were  in  Denver 
crying  racism. 

NAACP  Stabbing  or  Reagan:  Blacks  Lost 

Most 
If  a  curve  is  the  longest  distance  between 
two  points,  that's  what  the  National 
NAACP  leaders  threw  President  Ronald 
Reagan  at  their  72nd  annual  meeting  in 
Denver  recently. 

The  philosophical  difference  in  social 
spending  between  President  Reagan  and  the 
NAACP  heads  was  generally  understood,  as 
was  the  thrtist  of  his  speech,  prior  to  the 
president's  appearance.  NAACP  Chairman 
Margaret  Bush  Wilson  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor Benjamin  Hooks  had  met  amicably  with 
the  president  at  the  White  House  the  week 
before. 

But  on  the  day  of  the  president's  appear- 
ance. Hooks  gave  the  first  hint  of  a  surpris- 
ing hardball  attitude  when  he  predicted 
that  Reagan  would  not  get  a  standing  ova- 
tion. Mrs.  Wilson,  in  the  ultimate  condem- 
nation, said  that  Reagan  was  reviving  "war, 
pestilence,  famine  and  death"  with  his 
budget  cuts.  Then  Mrs.  Wilson  primed  the 
crowd  of  5,000  with  more  uncivil  behavior 
and  something  more  than  a  wrist  slap  when 
she  introduced  Reagan  with  a  disclaimer: 
"The  NAACP  does  not  necessarily  subscribe 
to  the  views  which  are  about  to  be  ex- 
pressed." 

Although  the  president  grinned  and 
waved  to  the  crowd,  his  face  reddened. 
Nancy  Reagan  stared  straight  ahead  in  un- 
mistakable displeasure  as  the  crowd  guf- 
fawed. Media's  projection  of  this  ordeal  of  a 
rejected  president  and  an  insulted  First 
Lady  made,  even  before  Reagan  spoke,  a 
loser  of  the  cause  of  the  minority  poor.  And 
the  extent  to  which  America  perceives  the 
leaders  of  the  NAACP  as  representing  all 
black  people  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
cause  of  black  people  has  been  harmed. 

In  a  furious  view,  a  young  black  woman 
questioned  why  they  kept  zinging  the  presi- 
dent: "Why  did  they  invite  him  if  they  were 
going  to  treat  him  like  that?"  Without  this 
raucous  overkill,  however,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  majority  of  black  America  either  disap- 
proves of  or  is  skeptical  of  Reagan's  budget 
cuts  and  the  lack  of  specific  proposals  to 
help  blacks  who  will  lose  benefits  because  of 
cutbacks. 

His  administration's  attitude  towards  af- 
firmative action,  his  developing  policy 
toward  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  his 
reluctance  to  support  an  extension  of  the 
1965  Voting  RighU  Act  are  liabilities  with 
the  nation's  blacks. 

It's  my  guess  that  the  violently  rude  stag- 
ing of  the  president's  speech  was  not  precip- 
itated so  much  out  of  a  genuine  and  abso- 
lute concern  for  those  policy  areas,  but  out 
of  the  strong  emotional  bond  that  the 
NAACP  leaders  have  with  the  philosophy  of 
integration  or  social-racial  engineering. 
Reagan  will  only  succeed  with  this  group  if 
he  uses  the  federal  treasury  to  promote 
racial  assimilation. 

Reagan's  stunned  advisers  had  overlooked 
these   facts  and  assumed   that   a  rational 
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attack  on  racism,  an  explanation  of  the 
heavy  price  that  inflation  extracts  from  the 
poor,  a  promise  of  3  million  new  jobs  by 
1986  and  aid  to  black  businesses  would  com- 
municate an  acceptable  policy  toward  black 
America.  But  two  miscalculations  were  in- 
herent in  the  White  House  thinking. 

The  NAACP  does  not  provide,  as  antici- 
pated, a  representative  cross-section,  but  an 
ideologically  segmented  group,  and  the  lead- 
ership is  far  to  the  left  of  the  fundamental- 
ism of  the  nation's  30  million  blacks.  The 
victim  of  the  failed  strategy  was  the  prag- 
matic dialogue  with  black  America  envi- 
sioned by  Reagan's  people. 

However,  on  two  occasions  in  his  speech— 
and  in  a  general  philosophical  sense— the 
president  was  more  in  step  with  most  of  the 
5,000  NAACP  delegates,  their  400.000  mem- 
bers and  the  29,600.000  black  Americans 
who  do  not  belong,  such  as  myself,  than 
were  the  national  leaders  of  the  host  group. 
Reagan  got  his  soundest  applause  when  he 
rejected  the  inherent  superiority  of  white 
children  and  the  premise  of  mandatory 
busing,  and  extolled  the  necessity  of  black 
colleges. 

The  NAACP  has  been  the  strongest  advo- 
cate of  forced  busing— the  issue  that  has  es- 
tranged it  from  the  majority  of  blacks  it 
professes  to  speak  for.  It  had  been  cool  to 
the  continued  existence  of  black  colleges. 

The  president  recognized  the  value  of  the 
source  of  over  50  percent  of  all  black  college 
graduates  each  year,  80  percent  of  black 
professionfls  and  the  undergraduate  source 
ot  over  75  percent  of  blacks  who  receive 
their  Ph.D.'s  from  white  universities.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  fact  that  blacks  attend 
black  colleges  because  of  a  rich  heritage  and 
free  choice. 

By  contrast,  the  NAACP's  director  of  Re- 
search, Policy  and  Plans,  Michael  Meyers,  a 
Negro,  wrote  earlier:  "No  matter  what  else 
is  taught  or  how  it  is  taught,  the  fact  that  a 
school  is  segregated  teaches  there  is  a  quali- 
tative difference  between  students  in  black' 
and  'white'  colleges." 

Therefore,  the  Denver  clash  between  the 
NAACP  national  leaders  and  Ronald 
Reagan  was  not  racial,  but  philosophical. 
The  president  urged  blacks,  as  Booker  T. 
Washington  did  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
to  recognize  themselves  as  a  nation  within  a 
nation,  to  develop  their  own  economy  and 
to  "turn  over"  the  $140  billion  they  spend 
with  other  blacks. 

"In  most  neighborhoods,  what  really 
brings  prosperity  is  when  the  income  of  that 
neighborhood  is  then  multiplied  by  turning 
over  several  times  within  that  community 
*  •  •  in  the  black  communities  in  America 
the  turnover  is  less  than  once  before  the 
dollars,  those  $140  billion,  go  out  into  the 
community  at  large.  And  that  has  to  be 
changed,"  the  president  said. 

This  advice  and  common  sense  notwith- 
standing, the  so-called  civil  rights  leaders 
will  march  thousands  of  blacks  into  conven- 
tions in  major  hotels  this  summer  to  unload 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  the 
white  establishment  "enemy"  while  blaming 
Reagan  for  the  economic  ills  of  black 
people. 

For  all  of  their  protestations  of  injured  in- 
nocence and  fair-sounding  rhetoric  about 
programs  to  help  poor  blacks,  the  NAACP's 
leadership  spent  more  than  $3  million  with 
Denver's  white  business  community  to  pro- 
test white  racism  and  black  poverty.  Resi- 
dents of  the  Five  Points  area  of  Denver,  a 
black  neighborhood,  complained  that  the 
NAACP  delegates  were  instructed  to  avoid 
that  part  of  the  city.  The  small  black  busi- 
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nesses  and  restaurants  found  their  welcome 
signs  to  be  of  little  use  in  attracting  any  of 
the  money  from  the  NAACP's  "affluent 
poor." 

If  any  of  the  noble  rhetoric  of  the  civil 
rights  groups  is  going  to  have  meaning,  they 
will  have  to  recognize  that  the  black  under- 
class is  hurt  more  by  class  segregation  from 
middle-class  blacks  than  from  separation 
from  whites  by  race.  The  government  is  ob- 
ligated to  share  the  tax  resources  with  this 
impoverished  community  and  the  middle 
class  is  needed  to  pry  them  loose. 

But  even  if  the  federal  government 
wanted  to  economically  emancipate  black 
ghettos,  it  lacks  the  expertise  to  do  so.  Help 
for  the  new  black  underclass— including  32 
percent  of  unemployed  black  teens  who 
have  succumbed  to  drug  addiction— will 
come  from  one  source  only;  the  black 
middle  class.  And  the  so-called  civil  rights 
leaders  fail  to  grasp  that  fact  or  understand 
their  true  role. 

The  $140  billion  the  president  referred  to 
is  equal  to  the  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  of  Canada  or  Australia  and  equal  to 
the  GNP  of  the  ninth-largest  nation  in  the 
Free  World.  Delicately,  he  told  them  that 
blacks  were  spending  their  money  in  a  180 
degree  angle— in  a  straight  line  directly 
away  from  themselves— instead  of  in  a  360 
degree  angle  with  one  another  as  do  other 
ethnic  and  religious  groups. 

Ironically,  Reagan's  philosophy  of  a  sound 
economic  power  base  for  black  America  is 
more  compatible  with  past  black  leaders 
such  as  Marcus  Garvey,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, Elijah  Muhammad  and  Frederick 
Douglass  than  are  the  modem-day  disciples 
of  the  black  establishment. 

In  announcing  a  withdrawal  of  the  federal 
"draft  horse,"  Reagan  was  suggesting  to 
blacks  a  return  to  the  fundamental  nation- 
alism of  their  past  and  asked  the  NAACP  to 
come  to  this  "realization. "  Today's  black 
leaders  of  integration  have  surrendered  the 
very  virtues  of  thrift,  diligence,  group  cohe- 
sion and  optimism  that  are  the  basic  linch- 
pins of  black  survival. 

As  a  result,  the  racial  misery-index,  the 
gap  between  black  and  white  achievement, 
has  remained  constant  and  in  some  cases 
widened.  However,  the  "new  kind  of  bond- 
age" Reagan  warned  of  isn't  too  much  gov- 
ernment help,  as  he  sees  it,  but  a  bankrupt 
policy  of  too  much  dependence  on  the 
wrong  source.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  REGULATION 
OF  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  today  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  which  will  amend 
the  1916  Shipping  Act,  the  law  which 
governs  the  way  our  international 
ocean  shipping  is  regulated. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  seen  U.S. 
liner  operators  become  less  and  less  ef- 
fective in  the  way  they  can  compete 
with  foreign-flag  operators,  many  of 
whom  are  completely  unburdened  by 
regulation  of  antitrust  concepts.  Over 
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the  past  several  Congresses,  the  finger 
of  blame  has  been  pointed  at  the  1916 
Shipping  Act,  particularly  at  the  diffi- 
culties current  interpretation  of  this 
act  imposes  on  those  who  must  comply 
with  its  provisions.  The  bill  which  is 
introduced  today  is  directed  at  over- 
coming those  difficulties. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
considered  legislation  which  would 
have  completely  rewritten  the  basic 
regulatory  ocean  shipping  laws  of  the 
United  States.  This  measure,  which 
was  known  as  title  II  of  the  omnibus 
maritime  bill  of  1980,  while  substan- 
tially supported  by  many  in  and  out  of 
Government,  did  not  receive  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. The  failure  to  enact  this  needed 
regulatory  reform  measure  was,  in 
large  part,  due  to  the  prior  administra- 
tion's neglect. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration could  have,  by  this  time, 
given  Congress  some  indication  of  the 
direction  to  be  taken  in  reforming  our 
archaic  maritime  laws.  Since  assuming 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  auid  Fisheries  Committee,  I 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  administration  to  formu- 
late its  maritime  policy  and  maritime 
legislative  program.  Maritime  policy 
has  never  been,  nor  should  it  ever 
become,  a  partisan  issue;  by  the  same 
token,  maritime  policy  and  its  accom- 
panying legislative  program  cannot  be 
the  function  of  one  branch  of  govern- 
ment if  it  is  to  come  to  fruition. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  not  an 
effort  to  have  Congress  "do  it  alone." 
We  are,  however,  aware  that  in  the 
regulatory  area  other  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  are  being  advanced.  I 
personsdly  feel  that  until  the  adminis- 
tration is  able  to  speak  to  this  issue,  it 
would  be  best  to  have  more  than  one 
proposal  available  for  study  and  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  we  present  an 
alternative  solution  to  what  everyone 
recognizes  to  be  a  most  pressing  prob- 
lem—an alternative  which  is  more 
modest  than  efforts  of  the  recent  past, 
but  one  which  combines  all  the  essen- 
tial remedial  elements. 

I  comment  to  my  colleagues  in  an 
out  of  the  Congress  this  bill  and  invite 
all  to  use  this  legislation  as  a  tool,  as 
an  outline,  as  a  basis  for  action  which 
must  be  taken,  and  taken  soon,  if  we 
are  to  responsibly  address  the  1980's 
maritime  needs  of  this  country .• 


MONOPOLY  BY  FTC  FIAT 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  war  which  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  been  waging  for  9 
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years  against  cereal  manufacturers 
can  only  be  viewed  as  a  travesty  of  jus- 
tice. For  almost  a  decade  now,  the 
FTC  has  attempted  to  prove  that  Kel- 
logg, General  Mills,  General  Poods, 
and  Quaker  Oats  are  engaging  in  a  so- 
called  shared  monopoly.  Despite  all  its 
attempts,  the  FTC  has  not  unearthed 
any  sut>siantiating  evidence  to  support 
this  claim.  Although  the  FTC  charges 
that  the  cereal  companies  are  engag- 
ing in  tacit  price  collusions,  fluctua- 
tions in  their  pricing  policies,  and  the 
prices  of  their  products  differ  notice- 
ably. 

More  important  than  the  lack  of  in- 
criminating evidence,  however,  is  the 
nature  of  the  charge  itself.  The  idea  of 
a  shared  monopoly  is  not  based  on  any 
antitrust  standard  established  by  Con- 
gress, but  is  merely  concocted  by  a 
handful  of  economists  at  the  FTC.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  a  few  firms 
may  violate  the  antitrust  laws  simply 
by  possessing  substantial  market 
shares— no  proof  of  illegal  collusive 
practices  is  necessary.  Even  the  chief 
economist  at  the  FTC  concedes  that 
one-third  of  the  U.S.  economy  could 
be  declared  an  antitrust  violation 
under  this  theory.  The  fallacy  of  this 
theory  is  that  the  market  structure 
called  a  shared  monopoly  is  actually  a 
highly  competitive  market  in  which 
firms  have  taken  advantage  of  econo- 
mies of  scale,  utilized  managerial  ex- 
pertise built  on  years  of  experience, 
and  enjoyed  widespread  consumer  ac- 
ceptance through  the  production  of 
quality  goods. 

Furthermore,  the  remedies  which 
the  FTC  seeks  to  correct  this  supposed 
wrongdoing  are  drastic:  they  include 
massive  industry  restructuring 
through  divestment,  royalty-free  li- 
censing of  trademarks,  and  expropria- 
tion of  technical  know-how  without 
compensation.  Obviously,  these  meas- 
ures would  result  in  widespread  eco- 
nomic disruption  by  increasing  con- 
sumer costs  while  simultaneously 
eliminating  jobs  in  the  cereal  industry. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
June  4  edition  of  the  Detroit  News  de- 
scribes the  fallacies  of  the  FTC  argu- 
ment in  further  detail.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  I  submit  it  in  its 
original,  unedited  form. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  June  4, 1981] 
Two  Anti-Trust  Agencies? 

Michigan  businesses  have  not  fared  well 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC). 

The  FTC's  five-year  anti-trust  investiga- 
tion of  the  auto  industry  was  recently  can- 
celed, but  not  before  it  cost  the  auto  makers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  At  one 
point  in  the  auto  case,  a  senior  PTC  lawyer 
conceded  that  the  agency  was  engaged  in  a 
"fishing  expedition,"  but  maintained  it  was 
nevertheless  a  "good  faith"  fishing  expedi- 
tion. 

But  the  FTC  reserved  what  some  scholars 
believe  is  its  most  innovative  approach  to 
anti-trust  enforcement  for  Battle  Creek's 
Kellogg  Co.  and  its  competitors  in  the 
ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereal  market. 
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The  Commission's  case  began  in  1972  on 
the  theory  that  Kellogg,  General  Mills, 
General  Poods,  and  Quaker  Oats  were  en- 
gaged in  unfair  competition  by  operating  a 
"shared  monopoly."  This  was  a  novel 
charge,  to  say  the  least,  as  there  is  no  statu- 
tory discussion  or  definition  of  a  "shared 
monopoly." 

The  companies  are  not  accused  of  having 
actively  agreed  to  fix  prices,  but  only  of 
having  failed  to  compete  aggressively 
enough  for  the  PTC,  thereby  engaging  In  a 
form  of  de  facto  price  collusion.  But  even 
this  allegation  was  contradicted  by  testimo- 
ny that  price  increases  among  the  competi- 
tors were  uneven. 

Subsequently,  the  company  with  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  market,  Quaker 
Oats,  was  successful  in  having  charges 
against  it  dropped,  even  though  it  had  in- 
creased its  market  share  (interesting  in 
light  of  the  FTCs  theory  of  tacit  agreement 
among  the  alleged  co-monopolists  of  the 
breakfast  table). 

Nine  years  later,  the  case  is  still  pending. 
Much  of  the  testimony  was  heard  by  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  who.  because  of 
unique  circumstances,  was  under  a  personal 
contract  to  the  FTC.  In  general,  administra- 
tive law  Judges  are  created  and  have  their 
pay  and  tenure  determined  by  the  federal 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  rather 
than  the  federal  regulatory  agencies  whose 
cases  they  hear.  But  Tom  Bethell.  in  a 
recent  article  for  Policy  Review,  a  journal  of 
opinion  published  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, notes  that  the  regulatory  agencies  may 
still  select  their  administrative  judges.  At 
one  time  recently,  according  to  Mr.  Bethell. 
almost  all  of  the  judges  hearing  PTC  cases 
were  former  FTC  attorneys. 

This  is  an  old  problem  with  administrative 
hearings,  and  a  troubling  one.  As  the  late 
Federal  Judge  Fred  Kaess  observed  while 
hearing  argimients  in  which  the  auto  com- 
panies sought  to  move  their  case  from  the 
FTC  to  Federal  Court:  "How  can  you  have  a 
prosecutor,  a  Judge,  and  a  jury  all  in  the 
same  body?" 

Kellogg  estimates  its  expenses  for  the 
FTC  case  at  (1  million  per  year.  The  cost  to 
the  consumers  of  the  defendants'  alleged 
economic  crime:  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
breakfast. 

Both  the  cereal  and  auto  cases  seem  to  be 
the  product  of  an  anti-trust  agency  in  des- 
perate search  of  work.  William  Baxter,  the 
Stanford  University  law  professor  who  is 
now  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  anti- 
trust division,  was  asked  at  his  confirmation 
hearing  if  the  nation  needs  two  anti-trust 
units.  "With  only  a  little  effort,"  he  replied, 
"I  can  imagine  life  going  on  without  the 
anti-trust  enforcement  efforts"  of  the  FTC. 

Based  on  the  conunission's  record  with 
Michigan  firms,  so  can  we.« 


PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  IN 
NUCLEAR  FUEL  REPROCESSING 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  intended  to  insert  the  following 
paper  prepared  for  an  April  23  meet- 
ing between  Secretary  Edwards  and  in- 
dustry representatives  on  reviewing 
the  prospects  of  future  private  invest- 
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ment  In  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
during  my  remarks  on  July  24  on  page 
H4869.  I  do  so  now  for  the  Record: 

To  assist  the  Department  in  this  review, 
the  owners,  of  the  Barnwell  Nuclear  F^iel 
Plant  (BNPP)  in  South  Carolina  '  have  pre- 
pared this  paper  to  summarize  their  views 
on  the  five  topics  the  Secretary  has  indicat- 
ed that  he  would  like  to  discuss  during  the 
course  of  the  meeting: 

( 1 )  Industry  views  on  the  need  and  timing 
for  the  establishment  of  commercial  nuclear 
fuel  reprocessing  capability  In  the  United 
States: 

(2)  The  extent  of  existing  private  invest- 
ment in  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing; 

(3)  Prospects  for  future  investment  in  the 
backend  of  the  fuel  cycle,  particularly  nu- 
clear fuel  reprocessing; 

(4)  Review  of  policy  and  regulatory  issues 
that  are  obstacles  to  private  industry; 

(5)  Other  resources  which  would  encour- 
age private  investment  in  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing operations. 

INDUSTRY  VIEWS  ON  THE  NEED  AND  TIMING  FOR 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  NUCLE- 
AR FUEL  REPROCESSING  CAPABILITY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  need  for  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  is 
urgent  if  the  United  States  is  to  deal  with 
the  escalating  build-up  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
and  to  have  a  viable  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram. 

Implementation  of  a  breeder  reactor  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  for  production  of 
electric  energy  will  require  large  quantities 
of  Plutonium.  Present  DOE  planning  has 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR) 
coming  on  line  about  1990  and  construction 
of  a  larger  breeder  reactor  is  being  consid- 
ered for  operation  in  the  1990s.  Reprocess- 
ing of  LWR  spent  fuel  at  Barnwell  begin- 
ning in  1987  is  essential  to  satisfy  Plutonium 
feed  requirements  for  this  program. 

In  the  long  term,  reprocessing  of  breeder 
reactor  spent  fuels  will  be  essential  to  recov- 
er the  valuable  plutonium  that  is  generated. 
Together,  reprocessing  and  breeders  can 
extend  our  probable  uranium  reserves  in- 
definitely, compared  to  tens  of  years  with- 
out them. 

Finally,  reprocessing  provides  many  sig- 
nificant benefits  to  the  management  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes.  Reprocessing  places  the 
high-level  wastes  in  a  chemically  stable 
form  (such  as  glass),  with  a  seven-fold 
volume  reduction  compared  to  storing  spent 
fuel.  Also,  because  of  the  removal  of  most  of 
the  Plutonium,  the  high-level  wastes  from 
reprocessing  would  be  far  safer  to  store 
than  spent  fuel  rods. 

According  to  recent  DOE  estimates.  Away- 
FVom-Reactor  (AFTi)  storage  capacity  for 
spent  nuclear  fuel  will  initially  be  required 
by  1986,  and  6480  tons  of  such  capacity  are 
estimated  to  be  needed  by  1995.  Because  es- 
sential decisions  have  not  been  made,  and 
because  of  lead  times  involved,  the  goal  of 
having  APR  storage  on  line  by  1986  is  al- 
ready jeopardized.  There  Is  general  agree- 
ment that  it  would  take  at  least  nine  years 
to  design,  construct,  and  license  a  new  APR 
facility.  With  respect  to  existing  facilities, 
like  Barnwell  and  Morris,  the  first  decision 
concerning  government  acquisition  must  be 
made  this  year  if  they  are  to  be  on  line  for 
regional  interim  storage  in  the  1986-1990 
period. 


'  Allied  Chemical  Nuclear  Products.  Inc..  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  and 
General  Atomic  Co..  a  partnership  of  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  and  Scallop  Nuclear.  Inc.  (a  company  of  the 
Royal  Dutch/Shell  group). 
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THE  EXTENT  OF  EXISTING  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
IN  NUCLEAR  FUEL  REPROCESSING 

In  the  belief  that  nuclear  fuel  reprocess- 
ing offered  a  good  business  opportunity, 
Allied  Chemical  Corporation  applied  for  a 
permit  on  November  7,  1968.  to  build  a  re- 
processing facility  in  Barnwell.  South  Caro- 
lina. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  after 
public  hearings,  issued  a  construction 
permit  for  the  separations  facility  on  De- 
cember 18.  1970.  and  work  got  underway  the 
following  month. 

Late  in  1969.  Gulf  OH  Corporation, 
through  its  subsidiary  Gulf  Energy  and  En- 
vironmental Systems,  Inc..  approached 
Allied  and  expressed  an  interest  in  entering 
the  spent  fuel  reprocessing  business.  Subse- 
quent negotiations  led.  In  February,  1970,  to 
the  formation  of  Allied-Gulf  Nuclear  Serv- 
ices (AGNS),  a  50-50  partnership.  In  1974. 
with  the  formation  of  General  Atomic  Com- 
pany as  a  partnership  of  Gulf  Oil  Corpora- 
tion and  Scallop  Nuclear.  Inc.  (a  Company 
of  the  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group),  the 
AGNS  partnership  name  was  changed  to 
Allied-General  Nuclear  Services. 

The  initial  cost  estimate  for  the  Barnwell 
plant  was  about  $90  million  with  commer- 
cial operation  scheduled  for  1974.  Construc- 
tion of  the  fuel  receiving  and  storage,  sepa- 
rations, and  UP.  facilities  was  completed  in 
1975.  Continued  regulatory  changes  and 
fundamental  governmental  uncertainties  re- 
lated to  Plutonium  recycle,  safety,  safe- 
guards, waste  packaging,  waste  form,  and  ul- 
timate waste  disposal  made  it  impossible  for 
AGNS  to  continue  with  the  design  of  the 
Plutonium  processing  facility  and  waste  so- 
lidification facility.  By  1975  design  of  the 
waste  and  plutonium  facilities  was  halted 
pending  resolution  of  regulatory  and  policy 
issues. 

In  1975.  a  proposal  was  submitted  by 
AGNS  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EJRDA)  to  have  these 
additional  facilities  constructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  first  of  a  kind  demonstration  fa- 
cilities. 

With  F>resident  Carter's  Indefinite  defer- 
ral of  commercial  reprocessing  in  1977,  any 
chance  of  proceeding  on  a  commercial  basis 
was  precluded.  Since  this  deferral.  Congress 
has  supported  a  modest  R.  &  D.  effort  at 
Barnwell  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the 
option  of  using  the  facility  productively  in 
the  future. 

What  exists  at  Bam'vell  today  is  the  larg- 
est modem  spent  fuel  reprocessing  facility 
in  the  world.  The  spent  fuel  pool  is  complet- 
ed and  can  be  available  for  storage  with  the 
installation  of  new  racks,  a  security  system, 
and  other  minor  modifications.  It  is  often 
overlooked  that  the  plant  is  presently  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  same  reprocessing 
functions  as  are  currently  in  operation  at  all 
the  foreign  and  U.S.  Government  reprocess- 
ing plants,  including  the  neighboring  Savan- 
nah River  Plant,  which  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully and  safely  for  over  25  years. 

On  April  7.  1981,  Allied  Chairman  Edward 
L.  Hennessy.  Jr..  wrote  to  Secretary  Ed- 
wards and  advised  the  Secretary  that:  "As 
of  December,  1978,  we  and  our  partners  had 
invested  over  $362  million  in  this  project. 
We  have  had  no  return  on  that  very  large 
investment  because  the  Government  has 
prevented  us  from  operating  the  plant." 

PROSPECTS  FOR  FUTURE  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
BACKEND  OF  THE  FUEL  CYCLE,  PARTICtJLARLY 
NUCLEAR  FUEL  REPROCESSING 

Prospects  for  further  private  investment 
in  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  are  so  bleak  as 
to  be  non-existent.  The  uncertainties  are 
simply  too  great.  The  first  major  uncertain- 
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ty  for  the  future  of  commercial  reprocessing 
and  the  utilization  of  plutonium  was  intro- 
duced by  the  1974  decision  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  to  require  a 
Generic  Environmental  Statement  on 
Mixed  Oxide  fuel  (GESMO)  before  allowing 
the  widespread  use  of  mixed  oxide  plutoni- 
um fuel.  While  this  decision  did  not  neces- 
sarily foreclose  licensing  of  commercial  re- 
processing plants,  it  turned  out  (after  court 
review)  that  the  practical  effect  has  been  to 
make  licensing  contingent  on  completing 
GESMO. 

On  October  28.  1976,  a  new  deterrent  to 
commercial  reprocessing  occurred  when 
President  Ford  issued  a  Nuclear  Policy 
Statement.  In  this  statement  President 
Ford  concluded  that: 

"I  have  decided  that  the  United  States 
should  no  longer  regard  reprocessing  of 
used  nuclear  fuel  to  produce  plutonium  as  a 
necessary  and  ineviUble  step  in  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle,  and  that  we  should  pursue 
reprocessing  and  recycling  in  the  future 
only  if  they  are  found  to  be  consistent  with 
our  international  objectives." 

Up  until  this  point,  commercial  reprocess- 
ing had  been  regarded  as  an  expected  step 
in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  The  Ford  state- 
ment questioned  this  presumption,  but  did 
not  constitute  a  definitive  judgment  against 
reprocessing,  and  the  GESMO  proceeding 
continued. 

On  April  7,  1977.  President  Carter's  policy 
statement  on  nuclear  power  terminated 
future  prospects  for  conunercial  reprocess- 
ing. In  his  policy.  President  Carter  stated 

that: We  wiU  defer  indefinitely  the 

commercial  reprocessing  and  recycling  of 
the  Plutonium  produced  in  U.S.  nuclear 
power  programs." 

Furthermore,  he  stated:  "From  my  own 
experience,  we  have  concluded  that  a  viable 
and  adequate  economic  nuclear  program 
can  be  maintained  without  such  reprocess- 
ing and  recycling  of  plutonium.  The  plant  at 
Barnwell,  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  will 
receive  neither  Federal  encouragement  nor 
funding  from  us  for  its  completion  as  a  re- 
processing facility. " 

In  implementing  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's policy  of  indefinite  deferral  of  com- 
mercial reprocessing,  the  NRC.  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1977,  issued  an  order  which  termi- 
nated its  GESMO  proceedings  as  well  as  the 
specific  licensing  proceedings  on  the  Bam- 
well  reprocessing  plant.  In  connection  with 
this  order,  the  NRC  Commissioners  noted 
that  future  licensing  of  the  BNPP  would  re- 
quire reversal  of  the  Carter  Administration 
policy  following  completion  of  the  two-year 
International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evalua- 
tion (INFCE)  and  subsequent  licensing 
hearings  estimated  to  require  an  additional 
two  years.  The  INFCE  concluded  in  March 
1980  and  the  consensus  of  the  nations  in- 
volved was  that  reprocessing  development  is 
essential  for  waste  management  and  to  sup- 
port breeder  reactor  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  major  uncertainties 
raised  by  governmental  policy  decision,  the 
economic  viability  of  reprocessing  plants  for 
the  private  sector  has  been  jeopardized  by 
delays  in  bringing  light  water  reactors  on 
line  and  uncertainties  about  when  commer- 
cial breeder  reactors  will  be  introduced. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  sup- 
ports reprocessing,  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic uncertainties  demand  government 
ownership  of  reprocessing  facilities.  Other 
nations  reached  this  conclusion  long  ago. 
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RKVIEW  or  POUCY  AHD  REGULATORY  ISSUES 
THAT  ARE  OBSTACLES  TO  PRIVATE  IWDUSTRY 

The  backend  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  has 
become  so  entwined  with  state,  national  and 
international  jurisdictions  and  environmen- 
tal, energy,  and  security  policies  that  no  re- 
alistic combination  of  circumstances  could 
make  private  reprocessing  practicable. 

Above  all.  Federal  interests  and  policies 
with  respect  to  reprocessing  are  dominant 
and  clearly  override  any  private  investment 
potential. 

The  government  Is,  first  and  foremost,  the 
regulator  and  licensor  with  the  power  to 
change  the  rules  every  Congress  and  every 
administration.  President  Carter  changed 
the  rules  In  1977  and  put  the  private  sector 
out  of  the  reprocessing  business.  The  sar.ie 
thing  can  happen  again. 

Even  before  the  Carter  decision  to  halt  re- 
processing, it  was  apparent  that  the  Inabil- 
ity of  the  government  to  develop  a  regula- 
tory framework  for  solidifying  and  shipping 
Plutonium  and  wastes  was  a  major  impedi- 
ment to  the  BNFPs  operation.  The  same 
impediments  still  exist  today.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  criteria  which  must  be  developed 
by  the  government.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  private  company  to  be  licensed  for 
Plutonium  or  waste  solidification.  Resolving 
the  GESMO  issues  alone  would  take  at  least 
several  years  if  the  GESMO  proceedings 
were  to  be  reactivated.  And  the  absence  of 
tested  licensing  criteria  could  add  more 
years  during  the  normal  six-year  design  and 
construction  time  for  the  additional  facili- 
ties. The  simple  fact  Is  that  no  private  Inves- 
tor can  possibly  predict  whether,  or  when 
and  under  what  conditions,  licensing  of  a  re- 
processing facility  would  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. Certainly  the  process  would  span  sev- 
eral Congresses  and  administrations  and 
probably  several  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
missions with  all  the  opportunities  for 
policy  and  regulatory  changes  inherent  in 
such  exposure. 

The  incentive  for  private  Investment  in  re- 
processing is  even  further  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  government  will  be  the  only 
customer  for  the  Plutonium  recovered 
through  reprocessing  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Originally,  It  was  planned  that  Plu- 
tonium from  Barnwell  would  be  recycled  in 
light  water  reactors.  With  the  uncertainty 
created  by  the  GESMO,  this  option  Is  not 
available  at  the  present  time.  A  higher  pri- 
ority is  to  provide  plutonlum  fuel  for  breed- 
er reactors. 

The  decision  to  fund  Clinch  River  makes 
reprocessing  at  Barnwell  essential,  unless 
the  Administration  intends  to  import  Pluto- 
nium. Reprocessing  of  LWR  spent  fuel  at 
Barnwell  is  essential  to  satisfy  plutonlum 
feed  requirements  for  this  program.  There 
is  no  other  source  for  the  feed  and  the  feed 
should  be  ready  in  advance.  The  entire 
output  of  the  Barnwell  Plant  for  the  first 
several  years  would  be  required  to  fuel  the 
Past  Flux  Test  Facility  (FFTP).  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR),  and  a 
foUowon  larger  demonstration  breeder  reac- 
tor now  being  planned.  Since  these  are  all  to 
be  government  programs,  the  government  is 
the  only  near-term  customer  for  the  pluto- 
nlum to  be  recovered  at  the  Barnwell  Plant. 
In  addition,  the  government's  dominant 
role  In  national  security  and  non-prolifera- 
tion concerns  which  increasingly  affect  re- 
processing plants  creates  additional  pro- 
found doubt  about  a  private  role  in  repro- 
cessing. There  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
reprocessing  plants  require  extraordinary 
safeguards  against  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act  of   1978  has  already  underscored   the 
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Federal  government's  virtually  total  control 
over  reprocessing  and  this  trend  will  prob- 
ably continue.  While  the  need  for  govern- 
mental control  is  understandable,  this  Is  one 
more  circumstance  which  makes  private  in- 
vestment commercially  Impracticable.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  reprocessing  plants 
abroad  are  all  owned  by  government  au- 
thorities. 

OTHER  RESOURCES  WHICH  WOULD  ENCOURAGE 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  IN  NUCLEAR  FUEL  RE- 
PROCESSING OPERATIONS 

The  owners  of  the  BNFP  cannot  envision 
any  form  of  government  support  which 
would  remedy  the  effects  of  existing  prohi- 
bitions against  private  reprocessing. 

There  Is  no  way  that  the  government  can 
make  a  private  business  out  of  what  is  a 
public  business. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  way  that  the 
government  can  guarantee  against  new 
policy  changes. 

There  is  no  way  that  any  administration 
can  guarantee  a  continuing  regulatory  envi- 
ronment which  will  bring  a  reprocessing  fa- 
cility into  operation  within  a  reasonable 
period.  Moreover,  the  widespread  skepticism 
and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  regulatory 
process  have  Introduced  additonal  uncer- 
tainties of  major  proportions. 

This  is  not  a  situation  where  devices  for 
government  support  like  loan  guarantees  or 
price  supports  will  be  effective.  The  necessi- 
ty for  Federal  regulation  and  control  is  so 
great  that  the  traditional  forms  of  govern- 
ment support  for  private  ventures  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  attract  private  capital  to  re- 
processing. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  President  Carter's  1977  decision  to 
defer  commercial  reprocessing  and  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  Implementation  of 
that  decision  effectively  terminated  the 
prospects  for  private  investment  in  reproc- 
essing. Consequently,  the  owners  of  the 
BNFT  cannot  In  fairness  to  their  sharehold- 
ers provide  any  additional  funding  to  main- 
tain the  current  R&D  program,  to  invest  In 
additional  facilities  at  the  site  or  to  attempt 
to  operate  the  BNFP  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  foreseeable  combi- 
nation of  regulatory  reform  and  Federal 
policy  initiatives  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  remedy  the  commercially  Impracticable 
aspects  of  the  presently  existing  situation. 

This  paper  has  described  the  many  risks 
and  uncertainties  facing  any  private  inves- 
tor in  the  back  end  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 
Although  Federal  ownership  of  the  BNFP  is 
essential  under  these  circumstances,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  costs  of  developing  and 
operating  the  BNFP  must  be  borne  solely 
by  the  Federal  government.  To  the  extent 
that  the  government  might  decide  to  use 
the  BNFP  for  services  to  utilities,  like  re- 
processing and  spent  fuel  storage,  appropri- 
ate fees  would  be  charged  to  utilities  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  these  services. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  the  govern- 
ment once  the  BNFP  is  acquired.  For  exam- 
ple, the  facility  can  be  used  as  an  Interna- 
tional fuel  cycle  center,  as  a  safeguards  re- 
search, development  and  training  center,  as 
a  regional  site  for  interim  spent  fuel  storage 
or  possibly  even  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
defense  materials  production  program. 
These  uses  can  only  occur  under  govern- 
ment ownership. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  owners  the 
Barnwell  facility  has  been  In  a  holding  pat- 
tern for  six  years.  The  facility  has  received 
modest  government  support  for  reseach  and 
development  sictivities.  but  such  support  is 
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presently  to  expire  on  September  30.  1981. 
Unless  a  decision  on  government  acquisition 
is  made  very  soon,  the  most  likely  result  Is 
that  the  Barnwell  facility  will  have  to  be 
shut  down:  an  irretrievable  step  which 
would  represent  the  permanent  loss  of  a 
unique  and  valuable  facility.* 


INEFFECTIVE  WORKER 
IDENTIFICATION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith 
succinctly  described  the  severity  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  gravest  problems 
when  he  announced  the  administra- 
tion's new  immigration  policy.  "We 
have  lost  control  of  our  borders,"  he 
said.  "We  have  pursued  unrealistic 
policies.  We  have  failed  to  enforce  our 
laws  effectively." 

Ironically  though,  the  fatal  flaw  of 
past  immigration  policies— the  absence 
of  an  effective  worker  identification 
system  for  distinguishing  illegal  aliens 
from  employees  who  are  working  here 
legally— is  left  unchanged  by  the  ad- 
ministration's plan.  Without  such  a 
system,  no  sanctions  against  employ- 
ers who  hire  those  illegal  aliens  can 
possibly  work;  and  without  effective 
employer  sanctions,  the  job  magnet 
that  pulled  more  than  a  million  illegal 
aliens  to  our  shores  last  year  will  con- 
tinue to  overpower  our  best  efforts  to 
make  those  borders  real. 

To  be  sure,  the  administration's  plan 
calls  for  penalties  against  employers  of 
illegal  aliens:  but  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  sanctions,  employers 
would  merely  be  required  to  check  for , 
any  two  of  the  following  forms  of 
identification  before  satisfying  them- 
selves of  the  legal  status  of  prospective 
workers:  a  driver's  license,  a  social  se- 
curity card,  a  birth  certificate  or  a 
draft  card. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  package  containing 
each  of  these  forms  of  identification, 
along  with  several  years  of  rent  re- 
ceipts, can  be  bought  in  any  town  on 
either  side  of  the  Mexican  border  for 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50. 

The  administration  plans  to  build  a 
house  of  forgeable  identity  cards  that 
is  certain  to  collapse  of  its  own  weight. 
Simply  put.  employer  sanctions  are  a 
vital  element  of  an  effective  program 
to  check  the  flow  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion; and  employer  sanctions  are  a 
paper  tiger  unless  we  establish  a  for- 
gery-resistant identification  system  to 
make  them  meaningful. 

Several  options  are  possible. 

We  could  set  up  a  system  of  comput- 
er-stored worker  identification  num- 
bers. Every  worker  in  America  would 
be  assigned  a  number.  Employers 
could  then  phone  a  central  computer 
terminal  to  verify  the  authenticity  of 
a  worker's  number. 
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Alternatively,  each  worker  could  be 
issued  a  forgery-resistant  identifica- 
tion card  bearing  a  magnetic  code 
similar  to  those  that  appear  on  credit 
cards.  Employers  could  then  verify  the 
authenticity  of  such  cards  just  as  mer- 
chants now  do  in  the  course  of  credit 
card  sales  transactions. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  such  a 
card  system  would  cost  about  $300  mil- 
lion—$3  per  card  for  each  of  our  coun- 
try's 100  million  workers.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant investment:  but  in  light  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  illegal  immigra- 
tion costs  our  country,  and  in  light  of 
the  untold  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal strains  that  the  growing  flood  of  il- 
legal immigration  imposes  on  our  soci- 
ety, this  would  be  a  very  wise  invest- 
ment indeed. 

There  are  those  who  have  reserva- 
tions concerning  the  civil  liberties  im- 
plications of  such  a  system;  but  why 
would  a  forgery-resistant  card  pose 
any  greater  threat  to  civil  liberties 
than  the  easily  counterfeited  social  se- 
curity card  we  already  require  our 
workers  to  hold?  Other  Western  de- 
mocracies such  as  France  and  West 
Germany,  already  have  such  systems 
in  place  with  no  adverse  effects  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  card  hold- 
ers. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  establish  an  identification  system 
for  all  of  our  citizens  and  legal  aliens. 
We  need  only  identify  workers— not 
the  elderly,  not  the  infirm,  not  the 
very  young,  not  women  who  do  not 
work  outside  the  home— just  workers. 

Only  with  such  a  reliable  worker 
identification  program  in  place  can  we 
hope  to  control  the  influx  of  millions 
of  illegal  aliens  whom  we  have  been 
unable  to  ass  ilate  or  absorb  into  the 
mainstream  o.  American  life.  The  al- 
ternative is  a  continued  strain  of  huge 
proportions  on  our  job  market,  on 
social  services,  and  on  the  scarce  re- 
sources which  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  employ  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  poor  and  disadvantaged  citizens. 

This  Nation  is  indeed  a  nation  of  im- 
migrants. Over  the  centuries,  new 
waves  of  immigrants  have  sustained 
and  enriched  our  national  life.  A  rea- 
sonable, measured,  and  carefully  con- 
trolled program  of  legal  immigration 
continues  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  and  in  the  best  traditions 
of  our  society:  but  the  current  flood  of 
illegal  immigration  is  simply  intoler- 
able. 

The  President's  new  immigration 
policy  contains  elements  which  are  a 
major  improvement  over  existing 
policy.  Chief  among  these  is  its  em- 
phasis on  hardening  our  borders  and 
making  them  real.  Unfortunately,  that 
border-hardening  effort  is  doomed  to 
failure  unless  we  accompany  it  with  an 
employer  sanction  program  tough 
enough  and  effective  enough  to  shut 
off  the  job  magnet  and  thus  to  lessen 
the  attractiveness  of  illegal  immigra- 
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tion  into  the  United  States.  As  long  as 
those  jobs  continue  to  lure  the  devel- 
oping countries'  poor,  only  the  Berlin 
Wall  would  suffice  as  a  barrier. 

I  applaud  the  administration's  deter- 
mination to  regain  control  of  our  bor- 
ders: but  until  we  face  up  to  what  it 
will  take  to  accomplish  that  mission, 
appealing  rhetoric  will  continue  to 
bear  a  hollow  ring.« 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
THE  CONTINENTAL  ESOP 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  version  of  the  tax  bill  con- 
tained a  number  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  formation  of 
employee  stock  ownership  plans 
(ESOP's).  Among  them  was  an  amend- 
ment specifically  relating  to  the  ESOP 
of  Continental  Airlines.  Unfortunate- 
ly, in  the  give  and  take  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  amendment  was  lost.  Howev- 
er. Congress  may  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  matter  and  I 
rise  today  to  urge  that  it  do  so  favor- 
ably and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
August  district  work  period. 

Continental  has  been  seeking  to  im- 
plement an  ESOP  since  March  as  a 
way  of  improving  productivity,  ad- 
dressing serious  problems  of  capital 
formation  and  meeting  the  challenge 
of  airline  deregulation.  The  plan  has 
survived  challenges  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  as  well  as 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Superi- 
or Court  for  the  State  of  California. 
Most  recently,  however,  the  California 
corporations  commissioner  blocked  im- 
plementation of  this  plan  in  spite  of 
overwhelming  support  for  it  by  the 
company's  directors  and  11,000  em- 
ployees. The  Senate  amendment  seeks 
to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  making 
clear  that  the  statute  regulating  such 
plans,  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  super- 
sedes State  laws. 

My  interest  in  this  effort  is  shared 
by  the  42  Members  of  the  House  who 
signed  a  letter  from  the  House  Task 
Force  on  Industrial  Innovation  and 
Productivity  to  the  CAB  in  April  en- 
dorsing the  plan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  that  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

House  Task  Force  on  Industrial 
Innovation    and    Productivity, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Marvin  S.  Cohen, 
Hon.  Gloria  Schaffer, 
Hon.  George  A.  Dalley, 
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Hon.  Elizabeth  Bailey, 
Hon.  James  Smith. 
Civil  Aeronautici  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Members  of  the  Board:  The  employ- 
ees of  Continental  Airlines  have  just  voted 
by  an  overwhelming  margin— 8.932  to  359— 
to  establish  an  Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Plan  which  would  buy  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  airline.  We  believe  that  the  plan  of 
Continental's  employees  is  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  renewal  of  American  busi- 
ness through  increased  productivity  and 
capital  formation. 

Earlier  this  year.  Texas  International  Air- 
lines sought  permission  from  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  purchase  48.5%  of  the 
common  stock  of  Continental  Airlines  con- 
tingent on  placing  the  stock  in  a  voting 
trust.  The  CAB  granted  permission  on  the 
terms  requested,  and  Texas  International 
purchased  the  stock.  Now  Texas  Interna- 
tional has  filed  a  petition  to  modify  the 
CAB'S  order,  entered  at  its  own  request,  for 
no  apparent  reason  other  than  to  kill  the 
Continental  Elmployee  Stock  Ownership 
Plan. 

We  are  writing  as  members  of  the  House 
Task  Force  on  Industrial  Innovation  and 
Productivity  to  urge  that  the  Board  deny 
Texas  International's  petition  and  allow  the 
employees  to  buy  control  of  Continental. 

During  the  1970's  Americans  reduced  the 
amount  of  savings  which  they  devoted  to 
business  capital  formation.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  pointed  this  out  as 
a  major  factor  in  declining  productivity. 

The  Continental  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plan  would  counter  this  trend  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics: Continental's  workers  propose  to  al- 
locate $185  million— 15  percent  of  their  pay 
over  the  next  four  or  five  years— to  doubling 
the  airline's  capital  stock.  The  employees' 
investment  would  leave  the  company  In  an 
excellent  position  to  buy  more  efficient,  in- 
novative equipment  at  the  appropriate  time. 
(To  date.  Texas  International  has  not  pro- 
posed to  add  anything  to  Continental's  cap- 
ital stock.  Rather,  it  proposes  adding  $93 
million  in  debt  to  finance  the  cost  of  its 
takeover.) 

Efficient  workers  are  as  important  to  pro- 
ductivity as  capital  formation.  The  Ameri- 
can airline  industry  can  take  one  of  two 
courses  In  order  to  make  more  efficient  use 
of  labor.  Texas  International  has  effectively 
pursued  one  course— spinning  off  the  assets 
of  its  parent  corporation  to  start  New  York 
Air.  a  new  carrier  with  less  restrictive  work 
rules  and  lower  wages. 

If  the  airline  industry  as  a  whole  pursues 
this  course,  the  nation  will  have  to  bear  sub- 
stantial costs— in  the  short  run.  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  other  payments 
(potentially  billions  of  dollars  under  Section 
43  of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act)  to  the 
employees  of  existing  carriers;  in  the  long 
run,  a  costly  series  of  futile  strikes  by 
unions  alarmed  at  their  shrinking  share  of 
the  industry  base  (see  example  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers). 

Employee  ownership  of  Continental  would 
offer  the  airline  industry  a  second  course 
toward  a  more  efficient  work  force,  at  less 
cost  to  the  nation  than  Texas  Internation- 
als  course.  The  President's  Commission  for 
a  National  Agenda  for  the  1980's  has  singled 
out  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plans  as  an 
important  incentive  to  worker  cooperation 
with  management  and  greater  productivity. 
Everyone  involved  in  the  debate  on  airline 
deregulation— proponents     and     opponents 
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alike— agreed  that  deregulation  must  be  ef- 
fected by  a  period  of  transition.  Everyone 
agreed  that  the  carriers  and  their  employ- 
ees, nurtured  in  a  hothouse  of  government 
regulation  for  forty  years,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  adjust  overnight.  For  example, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  reported 
that: 

A  crucial  element  of  the  present  bill  is  the 
gradual  phasing  in  of  its  key  provisions.  The 
Committee  accepted  without  controversy 
the  principle  that  a  transition  period  should 
be  provided  to  airline  companies  in  order  to 
allow  them  time  for  adjustment  before  the 
full  force  of  the  new  regulatory  system  is 
felt.  .  .  .  The  Committee  believes  that  Con- 
gress, having  acted  to  prevent  the  normal 
free  market  evolution  of  the  industry,  now 
has  a  duty  to  the  industry  and  its  employees 
which  would  not  exist  if  such  action  had  not 
been  taken.  In  order  for  Congress  responsi- 
bly to  change  its  policy  now  and  require  the 
industry  to  move  forward  to  much  more 
competitive  market  oriented  environment. 
Congress  should  attempt  to  minimize  the 
dislocations  caused  by  the  change.  The 
change  in  policy  and  the  temporary  disloca- 
tions it  may  cause  would  not  be  necessary  if 
Congress  had  not  left  in  place  so  long  a  reg- 
ulatory framework  designed  for  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  in  the  1930"s.  (Amending 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Senate 
Report  96-631,  95th  Congress.  2nd  Session. 
February  6.  1978.) 

The  employees  of  Continental  have  devel- 
oped a  plan  pursuant  to  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  15%  of  their  earnings  and 
will  commit  to  working  harder  and  smarter 
to  increase  their  productivity  to  insure  their 
airline's  successful  transition.  Fairness  de- 
mands that  they  be  given  the  chance  to  try. 
We  ask  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
give  Continental's  employees  a  chance  to 
succeed  by  refusing  to  dissolve  a  standard 
voting  trust  which  it  has  required  in  other 
merger  cases— denying  special  treatment  to 
Texas  International. 
Sincerely. 
Pat  Schroeder,   Robert  Doman.  Norm 
Dicks.  Thomas  J.  Downey,  Robert  La- 
gomarsino,  Don  Bailey.  Gerald  Solo- 
mon.  Morris   Udall.    Berkley   Bedell, 
Tom  Lantos.  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Stan- 
ley N.  Lundine.  Anthony  Toby  Mof- 
fett.  Ron  Wyden.  Les  AuCoin.  George 
Brown.  Joel  Pritchard,  Harold  Hollen- 
beck.  Cecil  Heftel.  Eugene  Atkinson, 
Don    Clausen,    Clair    Burgener,    Dan 
Glicleman,  Ray  Kogovsek,  Ed  Jenkins, 
Tom  Harkin,  Bob  Edgar,  Richard  A. 
Gephardt,  John  Seiberling,  Edward  J. 
Markey,    Richard    Ottinger,    Michael 
Lowry,    Barry    Goldwater,    Jr.,    Wes 
Watkins,   Trent   Lott,   William   Brod- 
head.   Martin   O.   Sabo.   Bob  Stump, 
James  J.  Howard,  Al  Swift,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Robert  A.  Young. 

As  you  see,  the  signers  of  this  letter 
believe  the  Continental  plan  is  a  sig- 
nificant milestone  in  the  renewal  of 
American  business,  an  opportunity  for 
dedicated  people  to  show  the  country 
that  by  themselves  they  can  solve 
their  company's  problems  of  produc- 
tivity and  capital  formation. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
allowed  this  effort  to  move  forward  by 
making  clear  that  the  Continental 
ESOP  has  satisfied  all  relevant  re- 
quirements of  Federal  law  and  could 
not  be  killed  by  the  imposition  of  an 
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endless  series  of  possibly  conflicting 
State  regulations.  It  would  reaffirm 
Congress  traditionally  strong  support 
for  the  E3SOP  concept.  I  regret  that 
the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to;  but 
I  remain  hopeful  that  other  efforts  by 
the  employees  of  Continental  will  be 
successful  and  stand  ready  to  support 
them.* 


August  4,  1981 


A  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON 
FOREIGN  STUDENTS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 


or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ad- 
ministration propKJses  a  new  immigra- 
tion policy,  it  is  vital  that  we  include  a 
policy    concerning    foreign    students. 
They  are  a  part  of  our  problem  and, 
recently.    Journalist    Georgie    Anne 
Geyer  wrote  an  incisive  article  on  this 
issue.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Needed:  National  Policy  on  Foreign 
Students 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Washington.— The  world's  tired  and 
hungry  and  those  "yearning  to  be  free"  still 
are  struggling  to  the  United  States.  Among 
them  is  a  new  group  whose  presence  is  cre- 
ating myriad  new  problems  for  America. 

It  consists  of  the  300,000  foreign  students 
now  in  the  United  States,  a  number  that 
soon  could  soar  to  half  a  million.  In  South- 
em  California  community  colleges,  15  to  30 
percent  of  the  students  now  are  foreigners. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  total  are  from 
OPEC  countries  and  24  percent  are  from 
Iran  and  Taiwan,  two  countries  we  do  not 
even  have  official  relations  with. 

Indeed,  a  new  Iranian  problem  is  coining 
to  the  fore  as  federal  officials  investigate 
thousands  of  Iranians  here  on  counterfeit 
study  and  work  documents. 

Though  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  in  the 
Third  World  that  America  owes  these  stu- 
dents an  education  and  should  take  them 
tuition-free,  the  massive  influx  of  foreign 
students  actually  brings  in  about  $2  billion  a 
year.  Nevertheless,  these  students  pay  only 
about  60  percent  of  their  costs;  taxpayers 
are  subsidizing  almost  all  of  them,  particu- 
larly at  state  schools. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  we  forge  some  na- 
tional policy  on  foreign  students.  And  a 
group  of  leading  educators  is  trying  to  do 
just  that. 

"We  have  to  ask,  what  is  our  national 
policy?"  says  Richard  Berendzen,  the  dy- 
namic young  president  of  American  Univer- 
sity. "I  think  we  have  to  develop  a  global 
concern. 

'The  immigration  situation  and  the  for- 
eign student  situation  are  intimately  linked. 
I  don't  know  if  the  American  people  really 
understand  the  momentum  of  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  We  are  becoming  a  global  vil- 
lage." 

Berendzen  heads  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Students  and  Institutional 
Policy,  an  adjunct  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education.  The  commission  is  trying  to 
hammer  out  policy  directives  for  the  future. 
But  what  should  they  be? 


In  formulating  these  directives  we  should 
keep  in  mind  these  risks: 

The  first  danger  is  that  we  let  the  influx 
of  foreign  students  add  a  further  disintegra- 
tive note  to  an  American  society  already  di- 
vided by  other  immigration  difficulties.  Any 
responsible  nation  should  know  who  is  actu- 
ally in  that  nation,  and  where  and  why. 

The  second  danger  lies  in  accepting  stu- 
dents as  if  we  were  a  kind  of  technology 
drugstore  and  nothing  more.  Every  foreign 
student  should  be  required  to  know  or  study 
English  (something  many,  ironically,  now 
complain  about)  and  to  take  an  appropriate 
amount  of  American  Studies  courses.  It  is 
crucial  that  this  country  not  be  perceived  as 
a  country  without  pride  In  its  institutions 
and  ideas:  It  is  crucial  that  foreign  students 
know  what  we  stand  for. 

Third,  we  must  clean  up  the  misleading 
"come-ons"  of  colleges  needing  students,  not 
to  speak  of  such  outright  corrupt  practices 
as  issuing  false  documents  to  being  foreign 
students  here. 

Given  these  long-overdue  clarifications, 
we  should  welcome  foreign  students  even 
more  generously  than  before— and  learn 
from  them  while  they  are  here. 

Berendzen's  "global  village"  is  indeed 
upon  us.  We  need  to  be  clear  about  the  law 
and  principles  that  allow  us  to  live  sanely 
and  with  civility  within  that  global  village.* 


SPEECH  BY  THOMAS  KEEFE 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  the  commencement  speech 
delivered  by  Thomas  Keefe,  Sr.,  at  St. 
Martin's  College  earlier  this  summer. 

St.  Martin's,  located  adjacent  to  the 
capitol  of  Washington  State,  Olympia, 
provides  the  type  of  atmosphere  that 
allows  students  to  develop  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  as  well  as  the  technical 
skills  necessary  to  earn  a  living.  Mr. 
Keefe  inspires  those  graduating  sen- 
iors to  review  and  analyze  the  rhetoric 
of  the  time,  applying  the  lessons  of 
history  so  they  may  avoid  the  errors 
and  transgressions  of  the  past.  As  he 
states  in  his  address,  our  system  will 
survive  and  flourish  if  our  young 
people  become  active  participants  in  it. 

Our  System  Will  Survive  and  Flourish— 

COMMENCEKENT  SPEECH  BY  THOMAS  KEETE 

Abbott  Adrian  Parcher.  Dr.  John  Ishil, 
Sister  Katherlne  Gray,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, parents,  relatives,  and  friends  of  St. 
Martin's  College,  graduating  seniors:  I  am 
deeply  honored  at  being  asked  to  address 
the  graduating  class  of  1981.  In  looking  for 
prospective  material,  I  came  across  the  ad- 
dress that  Art  Buchwald.  nationally  syndi- 
cated humorist,  gave  at  the  commencement 
at  Georgetown  Univesity  in  1980.  And  I 
quote:  "No  one  remembers  a  year  later  what 
the  commencement  speaker  said  and  only  a 
few  remember  who  it  was.  I  only  hope  that 
when  you're  asked  who  gave  your  com- 
mencement address,  you'll  remember  that  It 
was  a  short,  fat  fellow  who  made  you 
laugh." 
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Anatomically.  I  don't  fit  the  physical  de- 
scription, and  I've  been  warned  by  my  chil- 
dren. Including  my  youngest  daughter, 
Molly,  who  Is  a  freshman  here,  not  to  at- 
tempt any  jokes.  So.  I'm  on  my  own. 

This  Is  a  time  to  be  Glad  and  a  time  to  be 
Sad. 

For  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  grad- 
uating seniors.  It's  particularly  a  time  of  joy. 
This  day  represents  the  achievement  of  a 
goal  in  which  they  are  vicarious  partici- 
pants. A  goal  which  has  been  achieved  by 
your  efforts  and  by  considerable  sacrifice  on 
their  part.  In  many  instances,  by  sacrifices 
of  which  you  are  unaware.  Like  when  they 
bit  their  lips  in  silence  when  you  came  home 
at  the  end  of  your  sophomore  year,  the  self- 
proclaimed  possessor  of  all  worldly  knowl- 
edge, which  you  freely  distributed  without 
request,  but  without  reservation.  Today 
they  justifiably  take  pride  in  your  accom- 
plishments. You  have  reached  one  of  your 
major  objectives  and  the  future  is  yours. 

For  you  graduates  the  joy  of  completion  is 
tempered  with  the  sorrow  of  parting.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  you  will  ever  again 
all  be  together  as  a  group.  Yet  each  of  you 
will  carry  a  common  bond  indelibly  imprint- 
ed by  your  association  with  each  other  and 
your  participation  as  a  member  In  the  Bene- 
dictine community  with  Its  1,500-year-old 
heritage. 

A  Benedictine  college  offers  the  student 
something  that  no  secular  college  can— a 
way  of  life.  It's  not  enough  to  merely  equip 
the  student  with  the  technical  tools  to  earn 
a  living.  The  student  must  receive  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  which  concepts  of  social  jus- 
tice, moral  responsibility  and  charity  have 
meanings  and  purpose.  This  is  where  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  and  the  lay  faculty  who, 
at  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  join  that 
community,  and  give  meaning  and  purpose 
to  St.  Martin's  College. 

This  is  my  Quadragesimo  Anno.  Forty 
years  ago.  I  was  a  member  of  the  second 
graduating  class  of  St.  Martin's  College. 
Since  then,  I  have  attended  four  universities 
located  in  widely  separated  geographic  loca- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  have  been 
associated  with  hundreds  of  individuals  who 
have  attended  practically  all  of  the  major 
universities  In  tnis  country.  As  a  result  of 
that  experience,  and  using  that  great  gift  of 
hindsight,  I  can  say  without  equivocation 
that  If  I  had  it  to  do  over,  I  would  choose  St. 
Martin's  College  for  my  undergraduate 
work.  There  is  a  personal  relationship  here 
that  exists  between  the  faculty  and  student 
that  fosters  the  fullest  development  of  both. 
It  is  a  relationship  that  cannot  exist  in 
larger  institutions  because  of  their  size,  and 
does  not  exist  In  secular  institutions  because 
of  their  failure  to  seek  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  side  of  the  student.  At  some 
point  In  everyone's  life  there  occurs  an 
event,  an  awakening,  or  the  Influence  of  an- 
other person  which  in  retrospect  they 
regard  as  the  key  point  in  shaping  or  direct- 
ing their  life's  career.  Looking  back,  I  find 
that  Father  Thomas  Hanley.  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Political  Science  Department 
here  at  St.  Martin's,  was  that  factor  in  my 
life.  When  I  asked  my  eldest  son  Rob.  who 
practices  with  me,  that  person  or  event  in 
his  life,  he  immediately  named  Dr.  Mike 
Contris.  In  like  manner,  my  son  Tom  named 
Father  Jerome  Toner  and  my  daughter 
Joanne,  who  transferred  after  two  years  so 
she  could  pursue  a  nursing  education, 
named  Father  Klllien  Malvey.  I  am  certain 
that  other  faculty  members  both  In  the  past 
and  present  have  had  similar  effect  on 
former  students  and  on  many  of  you  here 
today. 
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In  leaving  St.  Martin's,  what  does  the 
future  hold  in  store  for  you?  What  can  you 
do?  What  should  you  do?  Last  week,  the 
front  page  of  an  issue  of  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer demonstrated  how  little  times 
have  changed  In  the  last  forty  years.  One 
headline  read— "Draft  Board  Being  Set  Up", 
another— "Wider  Military  Role  Is  Outlined 
for  U.S."  Forty  years  ago,  members  of  my 
graduating  class  of  '41  were  registering  for 
the  draft  and  witnessing  the  military  build- 
up of  America. 

This  is  a  time  to  reflect:  What  can  you  do 
to  Improve  the  social  order? 

The  two  greatest  threats  to  the  continu- 
ation of  our  form  of  government  Is  not  for- 
eign intervention— nor  internal  disruption 
by  persons  or  parties  espousing  an  anti- 
American  philosophy.  We  have  had  these 
two  scapegoats  used  by  both  major  political 
parties  over  the  last  fifty  years  as  a  matter 
of  political  expediency.  These  myths,  when 
confronted  and  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of 
objective  analysis,  have  vaporized. 

Today  once  again  we  are  being  told  that 
bombs,  not  butter,  must  be  our  chief  priori- 
ty. We  are  being  asked  to  tighten  our  belt  in 
order  to  support  a  defense  budget  of  $136 
billion  dollars.  We  are  told  of  the  great 
waste  in  our  social  programs  to  aid  the  un- 
derprivileged, aged  and  handicapped,  yet 
not  one  word  Is  uttered  about  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  rampant  In  our  military-indus- 
trial complex. 

However,  the  greatest  threat  that  is  daily 
growing  larger  on  the  horizon  Is  the  return 
to  McCarthyism  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity. Dissent  cannot  and  must  not  be 
equated  with  disloyalty.  Fundamental  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  individual  must  not 
be  infringed  upon.  Our  Constitution  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  political  document  ever 
drafted.  Yet  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  our  govern- 
ment and  its  leaders  when  they  fail  to  live 
up  to  the  high  Ideals  set  forth  by  the  found- 
ing fathers.  In  the  early  1940's.  my  genera- 
tion and  Its  leaders,  with  hardly  a  word  of 
protest,  by  two  separate  acts,  forfeited 
America's  right  to  sit  as  unbiased,  impartial 
judges  of  international  morality.  They  first 
summarily  rounded  up  and  interned  loyal 
Americans  because  by  birth  they  were  of 
Japanese  descent.  In  April.  1945,  one  bomb 
in  a  time  span  of  minutes  killed  over  50,000 
civilians  at  Hiroshima,  the  Christian  center 
of  Japan.  Contrast  that  with  the  handful  of 
civilians  killed  in  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  opened  the  Pandora's  box  of 
nuclear  power  and  now  humanity  is  paying 
the  price.  It's  little  wonder  that  other  na- 
tions sometimes  question  or  suspect  our  mo- 
tives. 

Peaceful  protest  and  opposition  to  govern- 
ment programs  or  edicts  when  indicated  Is 
not  only  proper,  but  makes  for  a  more 
healthy  political  system.  It  also  can  occa- 
sionally cause  personal  inconvenience.  Four 
years  ago,  on  my  return  home  in  the  late 
evening  hours  from  the  annual  Washington 
State  Bar  Convention  in  Spokane,  my  wife 
Anne  and  I  were  greeted  by  my  second 
daughter  Laurie,  and  I  routinely  inquired: 

Q.  "How  are  you? 

A.  Fine. 

Q.  Where  are  your  sisters? 

A.  In  jail. 

Q.  Oh.  that's  nice WHAT?!" 

It's  true  you  can  turn  white  not  only  in  a 
single  night,  but  Immediately. 

Then  the  story  unfolded— my  remaining 
four  daughters,  ranging  In  age  from  Molly, 
13,  to  Joanne,  23,  had  participated  in  the 
protest  at  the  Trident  Base  and  had  been 
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arrested  for  trespassing  and  were  then 
housed  in  the  Federal  jail  in  Tacoma. 
During  my  midnight  drive  over  to  obtain 
their  release,  I  kept  wondering  why  they 
couldn't  protest  at  a  more  convenient  time 
or  hour.  Unfortunately,  meaningful  protest 
cannot  always  choose  the  desired  time  or 
place. 

Our  right  to  know  so  that  we  can  make 
our  voices  heard  is  a  very  precious  and  valu- 
able right.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
of  1966  makes  federal  agencies'  files— sub- 
ject to  certain  guidelines  and  exceptions- 
available  to  the  public.  That  right  of  access 
has  been  limited  by  a  recent  executive 
order. 

Our  form  of  government  is  not  perfect, 
nor  will  it  ever  be.  since  its  operation  de- 
pends on  human  beings.  However,  it  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  form  of  government  in 
the  world  today.  The  threat  to  its  continu- 
ance comes  not  from  without,  nor  from  po- 
litical activity  from  within,  it  comes  from 
too  much  apathy  and  too  little  accountabil- 
ity. Your  generation  is  particularly  subject 
to  indictment.  Only  35  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  in  the  18  to  20  age  group  voted  in 
1980.  Unless  you  graduates  revitalize  our  po- 
litical process,  both  on  the  local  and  nation- 
al level,  we  are  going  to  witness  further  ero- 
sions of  our  system. 

Overall,  in  1980,  only  53.95  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  the  U.S.  cast  their  ballot, 
resulting  in  President  Reagan  being  elected 
by  a  mere  27.38  percent  of  those  eligible  to 
vote.  Contrast  that  with  last  Sunday's  elec- 
tion in  France  where  86  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  went  to  the  polls.  Regardless  of 
your  political  affiliation,  you  have  a  duty  to 
participate.  I'm  sure  that  a  show  of  hands 
as  to  who  participated  in  their  precinct 
caucus  to  choose  their  candidate  for  the 
presidency  would  draw  little  response.  Yet 
while  we  do  nothing,  single  issue  power 
groups  can  and  do  determine  our  political 
programs.  Moneyed  interests  from  outside 
our  state  have  even  effected  who  represents 
us  in  Congress.  A  recent  member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  state,  not  presently  serving, 
was  elected  with  campaign  contributions 
from  outside  our  state,  of  over  $250,000. 
Single  issue  organizations,  when  they  join 
forces  with  other  similar  groups  in  support 
of  a  candidate  or  a  cause,  are  a  FK>tent  and 
dangerous  political  force.  The  problem  is  as 
prevalent  on  the  state  level  as  it  Is  on  the 
national.  Congress  will  soon  be  faced  with 
the  continuation  or  scrapping  of  such  key 
legislative  enactments  as  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  both  of  which 
will  have  major  long-run  Impact  on  our  soci- 
ety. You  cannot  afford  to  sit  silently  by. 
You  must  actively  participate  In  our  politi- 
cal system.  Your  voice  must  be  heard. 

On  the  national  level,  the  present  catch 
phrase  is:  "Get  Government  Off  the  Back  of 
Business" 

Shall  we  do  away  with: 

Child  labor  laws? 

The  minimum  wage? 

The  Flammable  Garment  Act  (which  has 
saved  untold  hundreds  of  infants  from  pain- 
ful deaths)? 

Miners  Safety  Act? 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration (OSHA)? 

Federal  Trade  Commission?, 
and  I  could  go  on  endlessly.  All  were  govern- 
ment  enactments   to    regulate   and   police 
areas  where  private  Industry  either  failed  or 
refused  to  act. 

Last  week,  after  three  years  of  periodic 
work,  I  settled  a  case  for  a  22-year-old  qua- 
drapleglc.  His  accident  could  have  been  pre- 
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vented  by  an  expenditure  of  $.68  for  a  cov- 
ered limit  switch  on  a  machine  which  cost 
$196,668.00.  Our  present  OSHA  (Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration) 
regulations,  which  are  now  under  attack, 
would  have  required  this  switch  had  they 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Certainly,  there  are  abuses  of  overregula- 
tion  in  many  areas,  and  there  should  be 
changes  or  modifications  where  there  has 
been  demonstrable  harm.  But  to  scrap  a 
social  philosophy  which  aims  at  protecting 
the  uninformed  consumer,  or  those  unable 
to  protect  themselves,  under  the  generality 
of  "Getting  Government  Off  the  Back  of 
Business",  is  unconscionable. 

In  addition  to  becoming  activists,  you 
must  demand  accountability.  It  is  not 
enough  to  elect  a  qualified  candidate:  you 
must  examine  the  voting  record.  How  many 
know  the  voting  record  of  their  legislative 
representative  during  the  last  session  in 
Olympia  on  such  issues  as  interest  rate  in- 
crease, care  for  the  elderly,  environmental 
impact,  a  constitutional  convention,  to 
name  a  few?  Yet  without  holding  those 
elected  accountable,  we  either  vote  for  them 
again  because  of  name  association  or  party 
affiliation  or,  worse  yet,  fail  to  vote. 

Neither  major  party  has  a  monopoly  on 
virtue  nor  is  it  the  sole  offender.  Watergate. 
Abscam.  and  Gamscam  should  not  be  "put 
behind  us",  as  some  politicians  have  sug- 
gested. Rather,  they  should  be  reviewed  and 
rehashed  so  that  the  lessons  we  learned  of 
dishonesty,  lying,  cheating,  and  immorality 
will  not  be  repeated  by  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Our  system  will  survive  and  flourish  if  you 
graduating  seniors  become  active  partici- 
pants in  it.  We  must  get  rid  of  apathy  and 
demand  accountability.  St.  Martin's  has  pro- 
vided you  the  educational  foundation.  Now 
It's  up  to  you  to  act.  The  future  of  America 
is  in  your  hands.* 


ANOTHER  STEP  TOWARD  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  SEX  BIAS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  which  is  being 
cosponsored  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  that 
will  be  considering  the  bill  (Messrs. 
James  J.  Howard,  Glenn  M.  Ander- 
son, and  James  J.  Plorio),  to  elimi- 
nate various  gender-slanted  words 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
This  bill,  originally  prepared  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will 
make  the  legislative  revisions  needed 
to  implement  the  recommendations  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
in  its  1977  report  (  "Sex  Bias  in  the 
United  States  Code"),  and  subsequent- 
ly in  a  Presidential  memorandum 
issued  on  August  26,  1977,  to  the  heads 
of  all  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

Congress  has  enacted  various  laws  in 
the  past  several  years  which  included 
many  of  the  revisions  recommended 
by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
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However,  there  are  still  many  provi- 
sions in  the  United  States  Code  with 
gender-slanted  language  that  produce 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
sometimes  against  women,  and  some- 
times against  men. 

We  commend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  reviewing  the 
laws  it  administers  and  recommending 
revisions  to  eliminate  gender-slanted 
words  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
We  urge  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  likewise,  regarding 
the  laws  each  of  them  administers. 
The  Congress  will  be  glad  to  do  its 
share  in  this  task  of  cleansing  sex  bias 
out  of  the  United  States  Code.* 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31,  1981 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  issues  which  could  not  be 
resolved  in  the  reconciliation  confer- 
ence (H.  Rept.  97-208)  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration (LSC).  Section  1137  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  reconciliation 
bill  (H.R.  3982)  contained  an  extension 
of  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
LSC  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  at 
$100  million  for  each  year.  The  House 
version  of  the  reconciliation  bill  was 
silent  on  LSC.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference, the  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  on  this  issue,  which  was  con- 
tained in  miniconference  No.  45. 

There  is  some  confusion  by  at  least 
one  Member  of  this  body  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  conference  agreement. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Sensenbrenner)  in  a  colloquy  on  July 
30  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  on  the  subject  of  House  Reso- 
lution 188  erroneously  claimed  that 
the  reconciliation  package  had  a  zero 
amount  for  LSC.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  corrected  him  by 
noting  that  the  reconciliation  bill  was 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  zero 
fund  the  Corporation.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
on  that  point. 

Legislation  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  LSC  for 
future  years  is  very  much  alive.  This 
body  spent  3  days  considering  a  reau- 
thorization bill  (H.R.  3480)  which  was 
passed  on  June  18  with  strong  biparti- 
san support,  245  to  137.  That  bill  con- 
tained over  20  new  restrictions  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act. 

It  is  expected  that  the  other  body 
will  process  H.R.  3480  or  in  its  stead 
its  own  reauthorization  bill  (S.  1533) 
in  September.  A  report  on  S.  1533  was 
filed  on  July  29  (S.  Rept.  97-171),  and 
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indicates  a  strong  commitment  by  the 
other  body  to  process  S.  1533  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Corporation.  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  in 
the  other  body  (Mr.  Kennedy)  has 
publicly  stated  this  commitment 
today.  Differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  authorization  bills  would 
be  resolved  in  conference. 

In  some  ways  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  authorization  bill  could  not  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
normal  course  is  to  handle  such  legis- 
lation as  a  distinct  bill.  Separate  con- 
sideration will  allow  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  time  to  work  out  their  dif- 
ferences carefully. 

One  final  point  should  be  made  on 
the  interaction  of  H.R.  3480  and  the 
budget  process.  H.R.  3480  extends  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for 
LSC  for  2  more  years  at  $241  million 
for  each  year.  This  represents  a  25- 
percent  reduction  in  funding.  An  ap- 
propriation bill  in  this  body  (H.R. 
4169)  would  appropriate  $241  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Both  bills  are 
within  the  budget  allocation  totals 
under  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  which 
were  filed  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  June  11,  1981  (H. 
Rept.  97-139).  In  the  early  warning 
report  filed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  on  July  28,  1981,  it  was  noted 
that  H,R.  4169  was  equal  to  the  302(b) 
target  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  Judiciary  in 
budget  authority  and  $18  million 
below  in  outlays.  That  subcommittee 
has  assumed  a  $241  million  appropria- 
tion for  LSC  in  its  budget  allocation  of 
$8.7  billion— budget  authority— and 
$9.9  billion— outlays.  It  is  these  budget 
allocation  targets  which  are  binding, 
not  the  original  assumptions  in  the 
first  budget  resolution.  Thus,  both 
H.R.  3480  and  H.R.  4169  are  consistent 
with  the  budget  process.* 


INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR 
MARIHUANA  SMUGGLERS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFEREni 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  persons  con- 
victed of  smuggling  large  amounts  of 
marihuana.  This  legislation  is  needed 
to  close  a  loophole  created  last  year 
when  Congress  raised  the  penalties  for 
large-scale  domestic  marihuana  deal- 
ers but  inadvertently  failed  to  provide 
similar  treatment  for  marihuana 
smugglers  operating  off  the  coasts  of 
our  country. 

Congress  enacted  two  important 
measures  last  year  that  have  given  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  significant 
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new  weapons  in  the  fight  to  control 
the  multibillion-dollar  Illicit  drug 
trade.  First,  a  provision  in  the  Infant 
Formula  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
359)  raised  the  penalties  for  traffick- 
ing in  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  mari- 
huana from  a  maximum  prison  term 
of  5  years,  a  maximum  fine  of  $15,000, 
or  both,  to  maximum  penalties  of  15 
years  imprisonment,  a  $125,000  fine,  or 
both  (double  for  subsequent  offenses). 
Prior  to  this  act,  highly  organized, 
well-financed  traffickers  moving  tons 
of  marihuana  were  subject  to  the  same 
low  penalties  as  the  street-level  push- 
ers dealing  in  small  quantities  of  the 
drug. 

Unfortunately,  this  measure  amend- 
ed only  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
which  applies  only  to  domestic  mari- 
huana traffickers.  It  did  not  provide 
for  similar  increased  penalties  under 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  which  reaches  offshore 
smuggling  operations. 

Second,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  facilitate  increased  enforcement  by 
the  Coast  Guard  of  laws  relating  to 
the  importation  of  controlled  sub- 
stances (Public  Law  96-350).  This  au- 
thority has  enhanced  greatly  the 
Coast  Guard's  ability  to  seize  and 
arrest  traffickers  on  the  high  seas. 
The  penalty  provisions  of  this  law, 
however,  incorporate  by  reference  the 
penalties  provided  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act.  Thus,  large-scale  marihuana 
smugglers  convicted  under  the  Coast 
Guard  Act  are  also  subject  only  to  the 
lower  5  year/$15,000  penalties. 

My  bill  amends  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  so  that  first- 
time  violators  convicted  for  trafficking 
in  more  than  1.000  pounds  of  marihua- 
na under  either  that  act  or  the  Coast 
Guard  law  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
15  year/$125,000  penalties  that  now 
apply  to  large-scale  domestic  marihua- 
na dealers.  By  operation  of  existing 
piovisions  of  both  laws,  these  penal- 
ties would  be  doubled  for  repeat  drug 
offenders. 

On  July  27,  Senator  Chiles  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  (S.  1522)  in 
the  Senate.  His  bill  amends  the  Coast 
Guard  law  passed  last  year  but  not  the 
Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act.  While  the  increased  penal- 
ties under  the  gentleman's  bill  un- 
doubtedly will  apply  to  most  cases  of 
large-scale  marihuana  smuggling,  I  be- 
lieve the  approach  incorporated  in  my 
bill  is  preferable  because  it  establishes 
consistent  penalties  for  this  crime  re- 
gardless of  the  statute  under  which  a 
violator  is  convicted. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  men- 
aces created  by  the  massive  and  lucra- 
tive trade  in  marihuana  including  in- 
creased crime,  violence,  and  corrup- 
tion. The  abuse  of  marihuana  also 
poses  serious  threats  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  children,   the   Na- 
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tion's  most  important  resource.  To 
stem  the  tide  of  marihuana  flooding 
our  country,  we  must  give  law  enforce- 
ment the  most  effective  tools  avail- 
able. The  legislation  enacted  last  year 
and  the  measures  approved  so  far  in 
this  Congress  to  permit  increased  mili- 
tary support  for  drug  enforcement 
agencies  and  remove  restrictions  on 
U.S.  funding  for  paraquat  eradication 
programs  abroad  are  all  important 
steps.  My  amendment  will  close  exist- 
ing loopholes  that  allow  large-scale 
marihuana  smugglers  to  escape  with 
substantially  lighter  sentences  than 
they  would  get  if  they  were  appre- 
hended within  the  United  States.  I 
urge  the  House  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 
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ALAN  EMORY'S    "CHINA  DIARY' 


HON.  DAVID  O'B.  MARTIN 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  into 
today's  Record  the  final  three  articles 
of  ""China  Diary"  a  series  by  Alan 
Emory,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Watertown,  N.Y.,  Daily  Times  and 
dean  of  the  New  York  correspondents 
covering  Washington.  Once  again,  I 
recommend  this  series  to  all  who  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

[Prom  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  July  18, 

1981] 

Tour  Guides  Vary  in  Fluency,  Share 

Concern  for  Charges 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Peking.— To  the  guides  of  the  China 
International  Travel  Service  (CITS),  telling 
visitors  about  situations  that  will  "drive  you 
up  the  wall"  just  as  they  are  about  to  show 
them  the  Great  Wall  sends  them  into  gales 
of  laughter. 

One  refers  to  himself  proudly  in  American 
slang  as  a  "greenhorn. " 

They  love  to  joke,  particularly  in  slang.  A 
woman  guide  in  Datong  tried  out  the  phrase 
"big  hit"  and  seemed  greatly  relieved  when 
her  audience  chuckled. 

One  told  how  he  had  once  confused  the 
two  words  concubine  and  cucumber.  That 
seemed  pretty  funny  until  it  developed  that 
another  guide  had  told  another  group  the 
same  story  of  confusion.  It  was  obviously  a 
CITS  staple. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  tour  of  a  city  or 
landmark  often  depends  on  the  guide's  flu- 
ency in  English— that  varies  widely— or  in 
the  language  of  the  home  country  of  the 
group  being  escorted.  In  Xian  one  guide's 
French  for  her  clients  seemed  impeccable. 
Another  appeared  proficient  in  Spanish. 

But  another,  who  had  just  been  on  the  job 
10  days,  was  struggling  with  his  English  and 
could  barely  make  himself  understood. 

The  guides  always  ply  tourists  with  candy, 
peanuts  or  white  raisins  during  a  trip  on  a 
bus  or  plane.  The  candy  varies  from  haw 
flakes,  made  from  a  Chinese  berry  that  is 
also  the  source  of  a  fruit  drink,  to  chocolate 
bars,  to  chocolate-covered  malt  balls,  to 
semi-hard  candies  and  preserved  pieces  of 


fruit.  In  Canton  the  bus  fare  was  fresh  li- 
chees. 

CITS  provides  one  guide  who  stays  with 
his  group  throughout  the  China  tour,  plus 
separate  guides  for  each  city.  In  Peking  and 
Xian  we  had  two  city  guides. 

Our  all-China  guide  had  three  years  of 
foreign  language  college  under  his  belt. 
Only  four  to  five  per  cent  of  middle-school 
graduates  go  on  to  higher  education,  and 
Chinese  blame  extremely  difficult  examina- 
tions for  the  relatively  few  persons  who 
enter  college. 

Although  the  hours  on  tour  are  not  strict- 
ly regulated.  CITS  guides,  like  other  Chi- 
nese workers,  normally  work  eight  hoars  a 
day  six  days  a  week,  getting  Sunday  off  in 
most  cases. 

Also,  like  other  workers,  they  are  entitled 
to  20  days  of  vacation  a  year  to  visit  their 
families  if  they  are  separated  from  them 
most  of  the  year.  They  can  choose  their  va- 
cation time,  and  the  work  unit  pays  their 
expenses. 

Pay  averages  $36  a  month. 

The  guides  are  not  hesitant  al>out  answer- 
ing personal  questions,  nor  do  they  hang 
back  in  asking  questions  about  the  United 
SUtes. 

One  guide  lives  with  his  parents  and  three 
sisters  in  a  three-bedroom  apartment  with 
kitchen.  He  rode  a  bicycle  to  class  about 
12'/3  miles  away. 

He  is  not  a  Communist  Party  meml)er— he 
explains  that  by  saying  he  has  not  "done 
enough"  to  warrant  being  admitted— but  he 
says  he  aspires  to  belong  and  to  "serve"  his 
country  and  the  tourists  better  through 
party  membership 

Sometimes  they  are  surprising  with  their 
wry  remarks,  although,  in  a  country  as 
tightly  controlled  as  China,  there  is  a  suspi- 
cion some  of  their  observations  have  been 
approved  in  advance. 

In  Taiyuan,  for  example,  our  guide  dis- 
closed that  there  were  three  new  hotels 
under  construction,  then  added  drily  he  did 
not  know  why  because  the  city  of  2  million 
inhabitants  only  had  about  100  tourists  a 
day  in  town. 

At  one  point  the  same  guide  pointed  to  a 
factory  spewing  colored  smoke  into  the  air 
and  said  it  had  been  required  to  pay  fines 
for  air  pollution,  but  they  did  not  do  any 
good  because  the  plant  was  state-owned. 

"It  was  just  taking  from  one  pocket  and 
putting  in  another,"  he  commented. 

When  it  comes  to  history,  the  guides 
faithfully  take  the  party  line.  They  refer 
sarcastically  to  Chiang  Kaishek  as  one  who 
preferred  to  fight  the  Communists  among 
his  own  countrymen,  rather  than  battle  the 
invading  Japanese  armies. 

They  take  great  delight  in  describing 
Chiang's  flight  to  escape  capture  in  Xian, 
leaving  behind  his  false  teeth  and  most 
clothes,  and  how  he  was  caught  trying  to 
hide  in  a  cave  in  the  hills  that  was  too  small 
for  his  body,  so  his  exposed  derriere  gave 
him  away. 

They  provide  a  straight  propaganda  line 
atwut  how  the  cultural  revolution  was  led 
by  a  bunch  of  "crazies."  but  even  though 
Mao  Zedong  was  in  power  at  that  time  they 
still  refuse  to  blame  him  outright  and  insist 
he  had  not  done  a  bad  job. 

"Without  Mao  there  is  no  New  China." 
one  guide  said  firmly. 

They  perform  tasks  like  explaining  the 
plots  of  opera,  helping  to  recover  items  left 
l)ehind  by  forgetful  tourists,  expanding  the 
limited  Chinese  vocabulary  of  visitors,  inter- 
preting in  stores,  hotels  and  places  of  histor- 
ical interest. 
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And,  at  the  end  each  country  guide  feels 
he  has  made  a  group  of  new  friends. 

Friends  is  the  key  word. 

Almost  every  time  a  guide  addresses  his 
group  he  starts.  "Priends.  .  . 

And  it  did  not  take  the  magnificent  pic- 
ture tx>ok  that  Luo  Wei  Xien's  group  gave 
him  to  make  it  sound  like  he  meant  it. 

(From  the  Watertown  EHtily  Times,  July  20. 

1981] 

Hong  Kong  a  Bustling  Contrast  to  China 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Hong  Kong.— Hong  Kong  is  a  hustle  set  in 
the  midst  of  a  traffic  jam. 

Or  vice  versa. 

When  a  tourist  leaves  China  he  can  ex- 
change his  excess  Chinese  money— but  only 
into  Hong  Kong  dollars— about  five  Hong 
Kong  dollars  to  one  American. 

The  change  from  China  is  visible  almast 
immediately.  As  the  train  crosses  the  border 
into  the  New  Territories  the  picture  is  one 
of  construction  activity.  Where  automobiles 
are  something  of  a  rarity  In  China,  they  are 
a  regular  sight  in  the  New  Territories. 

There  are  actually  three  sections  to  what 
is  popularly  called  Hong  Kong.  One  is  Kow- 
loon.  the  arrival  point  for  air  passengers 
from  Japan  or  Hawaii  and  for  those  taking 
the  train  from  Canton. 

Kowloon  is  home  to  many  of  the  newest 
hotels,  some  of  the  best  shopping  and  the 
most  popular  point  for  separating  the  tour- 
ist from  his  money,  the  famed  Nathan's 
Road.  It  has  a  population  of  about  1.8  mil- 
lion. 

Hong  Kong  is  an  island  reached  by  ferry 
from  Kowloon.  home  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, the  Aberdeen  dock  area.  Victoria 
Peak  and  the  popular  Repulse  Beach— so 
named  because  it  was  where  pirates  were 
beaten  back— and  has  a  population  of  1.2 
million. 

The  largest  section  of  the  British  Crown 
Colony  is  the  New  Territories,  a  complex  of 
1,500  islands,  with  half  of  "Hong  Kong's"  6 
million  residents. 

The  lease  on  Kowloon  and  the  New  Terri- 
tories from  China  to  Great  Britain  expires 
in  1997,  and  China,  which  ceded  the  area  to 
Britain  following  the  opium  war  of  the  mid- 
1800s.  may  take  it  back. 

Hong  Kong's  teeming  population  is 
packed  into  a  tiny  area,  much  of  it  a  shop- 
per's paradise,  for  the  wary,  and  hell,  for 
the  daring.  Jewelry  is  a  good  buy  for  the 
careful,  and  so  is  a  watch,  but  most  photo- 
graphic equipment,  calculators  and  tape  re- 
corders sell  for  about  the  same  prices 
quoted  by  New  York  City  discount  houses, 
and  they  are  more  reliable  than  most  Hong 
Kong  merchants. 

The  best  buy  in  Hong  Kong  is  clothing, 
usually  made  to  order.  The  visitor  picks  out 
the  material,  style  and  color  of  dress,  suit, 
blazer,  slacks,  shirt  or  blouse  and  the  fin- 
ished product,  after  two  fittings,  is  ready  in 
36  to  48  hours.  A  merchant  will  often  come 
to  the  customer's  hotel  for  the  final  fitting. 

Other  good  values  include  sports  clothes 
by  European  designers,  often  one-third  to 
one-half  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  Hong  Kong  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  about  300  memt>ers  whose  seal  is  dis- 
played in  shop  windows,  but  that  guarantee 
often  is  accompanied  by  higher  prices,  and 
association  member  stores  are  heavily  out- 
numbered. 

An  unwary  stroller  can  be  suddenly  taken 
in  tow  by  an  eager  hustler  and  steered  to  a 
side  street  shop  where  prices  are  low  and 
the  goods  usually  shoddy. 

Tourists  looking  for  jade  and  silk  shirts 
should   be   particularly   careful.    Both   are 
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widely  imitated.  A  good  made-to-order  silk 
shirt  runs  about  $30. 

Curiously,  tennis  rackets  are  a  pretty  good 
buy  in  Hong  Kong. 

Kowloon  and  Hong  Kong  streets  are  con- 
sistently clogged  with  massive  traffic  jams. 
There  is  a  new  subway  on  Kowloon.  with 
only  one  line  so  far.  which  is  mobbed  at 
rush  hour. 

It  operates  with  the  same  type  of  fare 
card  as  the  Washington  subway,  with  cards 
purchased  from  machines,  the  fare  varying 
with  the  distance  traveled.  An  average  fare 
is  about  44  cents  a  ride,  and  the  passenger 
needs  the  card  to  leave  the  station  as  well  as 
to  enter. 

Buyers  can  use  credit  cards  easily,  but  a 
credit  card  purchase  automatically  boosts 
tne  price  by  the  fee  the  merchant  pays  to 
the  card  company. 

Prices  can  be  negotiated  with  merchants, 
and  some  stores  will  make  out  fake  pur- 
chase sheets  to  enable  the  tourists  to  get 
home  under  the  $300-per-person  duty-free 
limit. 

Most  of  Hong  Kong's  newer  hotels  have 
large  shopping  malls  inside. 

Aberdeen  is  the  home  of  the  "boat 
people. "  They  live  on  their  craft,  closely 
packed  together  in  an  oily,  garbage-strewn 
harbor.  Incredibly,  the  children  use  the 
harbor  as  a  swimming  hole. 

Aberdeen  also  is  home  to  a  couple  of  pop- 
ular floating  restaurants. 

One  of  the  nicest  points  in  Hong  Kong  is 
Ocean  Park,  with  a  children's  zoo.  macaws 
that  ride  miniature  bicycles  and  do  other 
tricks,  a  breathtaking  cable  car  ride  over  the 
mountains  and  a  building  housing  a  spectac- 
ular coral  reef  with  every  kind  of  tropical 
fish  imaginable,  sharks  and  a  moray  eel,  all 
of  which  can  be  viewed  from  above  and  at 
two  levels  below  the  water  line.  The  entry 
fee  for  the  whole  works  is  $5. 

tProm  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  July  21. 

1981] 

China's  Numerous  Walls  Do  Not  Keep 

Residents  in  or  Visitors  Out 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Peking.— China  is  a  country  of  walls, 
around  communities,  around  homes. 

A  country  where  cyclists  carry  infants  in 
little  baskets  resting  on  handlebars. 

Where,  in  early  morning  hours,  old  and 
young  alike  move  out  into  parks,  squares 
and  playgrounds  to  do  martial  arts  exercises 
with  the  grace  of  ballet  performers,  their 
hand  movements  as  smooth  as  those  of  hula 
dancers;  participate  in  team  or  individual 
sports,  including  basketball  and  soccer,  and 
run. 

Where  young  men  wearing  white  or  navy 
gym  shorts  or  warm-up  suits  apF>ear  in  ex- 
cellent physical  shape. 

Where  only  over-the-counter  street-front 
stores  show  prices  on  window  display  items 
and  people  carry  leatherette  or  string  shop- 
ping bags. 

Where  crowded  and  well-stocked  depart- 
ment stores  sell  a  Sanyo  television  set  for 
$350.  a  blouse  for  $5.  and  prices  are  not  out 
of  line  with  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  difference  is  the  longer  time  it  takes 
the  average  Chinese  to  save  to  buy  a  TV  set. 

China  is  Inner  Mongolia,  where  residents 
buy  fried  bread  on  street  corners,  some  col- 
lect water  in  buckets  hanging  from  yokes 
they  carry  across  their  shoulders,  while 
others  cycle  along  with  pails  of  human 
waste  for  fertilizer. 

Much  of  the  clothing  is  unisex,  white 
shirts  and  black  pants,  blue  or  green  shirt- 
and-pant    outfits,    rain    ponchos    with    at- 
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tached  caps  and   clear   visors.   Girls  wear 
dresses,  women  shirts  and  pants. 

When  it  gets  really  hot  men  often  roll  up 
their  trouser  legs  to  the  knees  for  relief. 

Footwear  is  mostly  sandals  and  soft  shoes. 

The  Chinese  people  are  extremely  friend- 
ly, anxious  to  help  a  visitor,  regardless  of 
language  barrier,  and  eager  to  practice  their 
few  words  of  English.  The  friendliness  is 
evident  from  the  moment  a  youngster 
brings  a  tourist's  luggage  to  his  hotel  room 
and  welcomes  him  in  English. 

The  Chinese  are  also  meticulous  about 
scouring  hotel  rooms  when  a  visitor  leaves. 
Any  item  left  behind  is  returned  before  the 
visitor  can  leave  the  city.  It  finds  him  in  a 
restaurant,  train  station  or  airport. 

People  wave  at  trains  and  buses  filled  with 
easily  recognizable  westerners.  Mothers 
take  their  children's  hands  and  wave  for 
them.  Some  youngsters  call  out.  "Bye.  bye. " 
when  tourists  leave  a  school  or  community. 

Except  for  guides,  hotel  staffers  and  a  few 
children  people  shy  away  from  gifts,  even  a 
small  cake  of  perfumed  soap  and  even  when 
the  gift  is  explained  in  Chinese. 

There  is  general  delight  when  a  tourist 
tries  out  a  few  words  of  Chinese,  and  if  the 
local  dialect  is  different  the  residents  imi- 
tate the  visitor  with  a  broad  grin,  rather 
than  try  to  correct  him. 

Pay  is  minimal  by  American  standards— 
$60  a  month  for  a  six-day  week,  for  exam- 
ple, with  Sundays  off.  Unless  the  worker  is 
separated  from  his  family,  which  merits  a 
20-day  vacation,  the  only  'vacation"  is  on 
national  holidays. 

A  worker  can  earn  enough  in  a  year  for  a 
TV  set.  but  it  often  takes  that  long  to  save 
for  the  all-important  $100  bicycle.  Profes- 
sors are  among  the  best-paid  individuals. 

Factories  and  farm  operations  authorize 
56  days  of  maternity  leave  with  pay  for  the 
first  child.  New  mothers,  however,  may  take 
up  to  a  year  off,  the  rest  of  the  time  at  70 
per  cent  of  normal  pay. 

For  the  second  child  another  56  days  are 
authorized,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  mater- 
nity leave.  The  government  pays  a  bonus  to 
couples  who  have  only  one  child,  but  they 
penalize  those  who  go  beyond  two. 

Families  are  proud  to  live  together  despite 
a  lack  of  space. 

Youngsters  are  fascinated  by  digital 
watches  and  cameras,  and  an  offer  to  dem- 
onstrate either  causes  a  rush  and  crowding 
around. 

Men  smoke  cigarets.  very  few  women. 
Older  men  occasionally  sport  beards,  but 
very  few  young  men  wear  them. 

The  basic  Chinese  currency  is  a  yuan, 
worth  about  60  cents.  There  are  100  fen  in  a 
yuan.  There  are  notes  of  10  fen,  one,  five.  10 
and  50  yuan  in  what  is  called  "script,"  with 
English  writing,  and  of  one,  five  and  10 
yuan  and  two  and  five  jiao  (often  pro- 
nounced like  Mao)  of  old  Chinese  money.  A 
jiao  is  equivalent  to  10  fen. 

The  Chinese  say  that  the  old  money 
cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  country,  and 
they  discourage  attempts  to  turn  It  back 
into  western  money.  Visitors  must  keep  re- 
ceipts they  get  whenever  they  obtain  Chi- 
nese currency  to  be  eligible  for  exchanges 
the  other  way  when  they  leave. 

Agriculture  is  a  serious  business  in  China. 
Every  square  inch  of  available  land  is  culti- 
vated. Crops  are  sold  twice  a  year,  after  the 
summer  harvest  and  at  a  two-week-long 
spring  festival,  at  which  time  farm  families 
gather  in  reunions  for  a  long  feast. 

China  is  apartment  buildings  In  big  cities 
and  rows  of  homes  resembling  sandstone 
igloos  in  the  countryside.  Some  people  live 
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in  houses  of  mud  and  brick  with  tile  roofs. 
Cows  may  be  tethered  outside  the  front 
doorway,  while  goats,  pigs  and  chickens  run 
around  the  yards. 

China  is  trees  planted  alongside  railroad 
tracks,  many  of  them  15  years  old  or  less. 

Lush  greenery  contrasts  with  great 
stretches  of  desolate  arid  land. 

Although  China  has  geared  up  for  a  rush 
of  tourism,  there  Is  still  a  dearth  of  hotel 
rooms  in  some  cities,  and  visitors  often  have 
to  double  and  triple  up. 

China  is  a  country  where  only  visitors 
travel  freely.  The  Chinese  are  sharply  re- 
stricted and  there  is  no  chance  to  change 
jobs  from  country  to  city  or  the  other  way 
around. 

The  people  seize  on  conversation  with  visi- 
tors to  stress  what  they  see  as  national  de- 
fects. One  teacher  asked  an  American 
couple,  '"How  do  you  like  China?"  and  when 
they  answered  they  liked  It  very  much  re- 
plied. "I  don't  think  so. " 

"We  have  many  shortcomings,"  he  said, 
describing  the  visitors'  hotel  as  "dirty"  and 
having  too  many  mosquitoes,  when  they 
had  found  it  surprisingly  clean  and  insect- 
free. 

The  man.  who  teaches  Russian,  which  he 
learned  from  television,  and  listens  to  Eng- 
lish-language radio  broadcasts,  argued  that 
China  was  making  progress  until  the  Gang 
of  Pour  took  over,  and  it  had  only  been 
since  their  ouster  that  things  had  started 
moving  again. 

This  is  the  line  used  everywhere,  by  travel 
service  guides  and  man  in  the  street  alike. 

Guides  refer  to  the  "crazy"  people  who 
led  the  cultural  revolution,  but  still  insist 
that  Mao  Zedong,  who  was  in  charge  then, 
was  not  bad. 

American  experts  say  the  Chinese  legal 
system  is  relatively  new  and  from  1963  to 
1978  there  was  no  real  criminal  law.  Instead, 
the  country  employed  a  kind  of  frontier  jus- 
tice. 

Only  for  taxes,  divorce  and  minor  civil 
matters  was  there  any  defined  legal  system. 

In  China  men  are  permitted  to  retire  at 
60,  women  at  55. 

There  Is  great  respect  for  old  people.  If 
they  have  children  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  children  to  look  after  them.  The 
childless  aged  are  provided  with  five  guar- 
antees: Housing,  clothing,  food,  medical  care 
and  burial. 

The  guides  are  reluctant  to  show  a  visitor 
Peking's  Democracy  Wall,  where,  for  a 
short  time,  Chinese  citizens  were  permitted 
to  express  their  opinions  in  wall  piosters. 
Some  of  those  opinions  did  not  follow  the 
Communist  Party  line. 

Eventually  the  practice  was  stopped,  and 
inquiring  visitors  are  now  told  that  the 
thoughts  the  posters  expressed  were  simply 
"rumors." 

Despite  the  leap  In  tourism  in  China,  the 
people's  curiosity  about  western  visitors  and 
the  friendliness  demonstrated  in  casual  con- 
tact Is  genuine.  A  tourist  gets  on  a  crowded 
bus  and  the  Chinese,  men  and  women  of  all 
ages,  rise  to  give  her  a  seat. 

A  young  man  comes  up  to  an  American  on 
a  street  In  Xian  on  a  warm  evening  and 
greets  her  with,  of  all  things  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

The  walls  may  be  everywhere,  but  they  do 
not  keep  the  people  in  or  the  visitors  out. 

This  is  China  in  the  summer  of  1981.* 
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TAX  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  like  all  other  Congressmen, 
have  received  a  number  of  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents  concerning 
the  tax  package  before  the  House.  As 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  naturally  favor  our  pro- 
posal. Not  only  did  I  personally  par- 
ticipate in  writing  H.R.  4242,  but  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  the  major  differ- 
ences between  it  and  H.R.  4260— the 
Reagan  bill— are  highly  significant. 

In  short,  the  Ways  and  Means  meas- 
ure will  mean  less  inflation,  because  it 
unquestionably  will  not  produce  the 
deficit  in  the  outyears  that  the 
Reagan  measure  clearly  shall. 

The  Ways  and  Means  measure  also 
focuses  more  attention  on  savings  and 
investment,  not  only  through  use  of 
Keogh  and  individual  retirement  ac- 
count mechanisms,  but  by  providing 
personal  income  tax  cuts  in  those 
areas  where  Americans  who  save  in 
capital-forming  investment  pools  will 
be  most  encouraged. 

The  personal  income  tax  cuts  also 
seem  to  be  more  fair  in  that  they  are 
aimed  more  at  middle-  and  low-income 
working  Americans  who,  because  they 
are  unable  to  shelter  their  income, 
have  been  most  affected  by  inflation. 
The  Ways  and  Means  measure,  there- 
fore, it  also  more  just  and  fair. 

But  even  more  importantly,  perhaps, 
the  Ways  and  Means  measure  chan- 
nels more  revenue  resources  to  small 
business,  as  well  as  America's  capital 
intensive  basic  industries  so  necessary 
to  our  economic  freedom.  The  compar- 
ison of  figures  is  obvious.  The  Ways 
and  Means  measure  means  $28  billion 
as  opposed  to  $8  billion  in  cuts  to 
small  business  in  the  Reagan  bill.  It 
means  reinvestment  opportimities  for 
productivity-improving  investments, 
that  is,  section  38  tangible  personal 
property  investments  that  have  quali- 
fied for  investment  tax  credits  that 
are  the  lifeblood  of  the  country's  basic 
industry. 

The  so-called  leasing  provisions 
which  parody  the  sincere  Ways  and 
Means  proposal,  which  I  authored, 
will  not  efficiently  direct  moneys  to 
these  distressed  industries  for  these 
purposes. 

The  President,  however,  is  to  be 
commended.  He  has  abandoned  his 
original  10-10-10  proposal  in  favor  of 
now  this— his  third  substitute— as  a  re- 
sponse to  what  is  an  obviously  superi- 
or Ways  and  Means  tax  measure. 

But  along  the  way  a  good  deal  has 
been  lost,  and  even  more  misinforma- 
tion disseminated.  In  not  one  single 
piece  of  correspondence  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  across  the  country,  is  con- 
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tained  one  single  correct  reason  for 
preferring  the  Reagan  tax  plan. 
People  apparently  think  that  the 
Reagan  bill  is  the  only  measure  before 
the  Congress,  or  erroneously  think 
that  it  contains  solely  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  administration,  or  more 
sadly  think  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration originated  many  provisions 
they  copied  from  the  Rostenkowski 
proposal.  For  example,  I  have  received 
telegrams  from  major  corporations,  in- 
cluding one  in  my  district,  who  are  not 
even  aware  that  the  research  and  de- 
velopment bills  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  Congressman  Jim  Shannon 
of  Massachusetts  were  provisions  writ- 
ten into  the  Ways  and  Means  bill,  and 
only  copied  by  the  administration. 

In  short,  the  measures  are  the  same 
in  both  bills,  but  were  being  flaunted 
by  these  corporate  executives  as  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  Examples  of  misinformation 
run  on  and  on.  People  who  think  they 
are  going  to  get  a  25-percent  cut- 
people  who  think  that  the  President's 
bill  is  more  than  technically  a  3-year 
program,  since  of  course  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  is  not. 

The  role  of  television  on  the  eve  of 
an  important  vote,  the  pressures  ap- 
plied to  many  Members  on  anything 
from  reapportionment  to  the  intensive 
lobbying  from  corporate  headquarters, 
raises  serious  questions  about  our  (>o- 
litical  process.  Added  to  this  was  the 
unique  use  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  to  buy  radio  and  television 
time  for  the  purposes  of  advertise- 
ments to  create  impressions,  none  of 
which  were  accurate,  none  of  which 
clarified  issues  for  the  public,  none  of 
which  addressed  alternatives  or  sub- 
stantive matters. 

We,  of  course,  have  a  job  to  do  here 
in  the  Congress  that  places  great  bur- 
dens upon  our  desires  to  be  popular 
and  to  fulfill  the  whims  and  wishes  of 
faddish  forces  that  seem  to  ripple 
through  the  contemporary  wisdom. 
Our  function  is  to  deliberate,  revise, 
and  produce  carefully  investigated 
policy  alternatives.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  continue  to  do  so  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  shall,  but  the  last  few  days  we 
have  partaken  somewhat  of  a  major 
diversion. 

Generally,  the  feelings  expressed  are 
very  partisan,  or  simply  proclaim  an 
allegiance  or  faith  in  the  President,  in 
many  cases  regardless  of  what  he 
wants  to  do.  Although  these  are  feel- 
ings with  which  I  do  not  agree,  they 
are  feelings  which  I  very  much  re- 
spect, because  unlike  the  information 
from  individuals  and  companies  who 
purport  to  reflect  distinctions  between 
the  measures,  every  one  of  which  so 
far  has  been  inaccurate,  my  heart  does 
go  out  to  those  who  very  simply  and 
very  sincerely  and  honestly  proclaim 
their  faith  in  our  President. 
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While  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  be- 
cause I  see  our  reinvestment  needs  as 
much  greater  and  in  a  different  way,  I 
do  admire  the  way  he  has  been  able  to 
very  effectively  get  his  point  across. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  wonder  if  we 
are  not  into  a  frightful  age  of  not  ex- 
amining and  debating  important 
policy  considerations,  but  instead  are 
into  an  age  of  promoting  for  personali- 
ty purposes,  simplistic  and  often-times 
incorrect  information  for  the  sake  of 
political  victory.* 


IRVIN  R.  TCHON  HONORED  BY 
ILUNOIS  STATE  SENATE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Illi- 
nois' outstanding  citizens  has  been 
honored  by  the  passage  of  a  State 
Senate  resolution  commending  him 
for  his  distinguished  public  service  and 
leadership  to  the  Polish  American 
community.  I  am  very  pleased  to  share 
an  article  on  Mr.  Irvin  R.  Tchon  which 
appeared  in  several  newspapers  that 
serve  the  Polish  community,  and  the 
resolution  which  passed  the  State 
Senate: 

Ibvim  R.  Tchon  Receives  Illinois  Senate 
Commendation 

Springfield,  III.— Irvln  R.  Tchon,  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Copernicus  Senior  Cit- 
izen Center  in  Logan  Square  and  very  active 
in  numerous  drug  awareness  and  education- 
al programs,  was  recently  honored  by  the  Il- 
linois State  Senate  for  his  twenty  five  years 
of  "outetanding  leadership  and  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Polish  American  com- 
munity." 

A  resolution  presented  in  the  eighty-first 
general  assembly  offered  by  some  58  sena- 
tors pointed  out  Mr.  Tchon's  active  interest 
in  programs  designed  health  care  being  pro- 
vided to  the  Polish  American  community. 

Tchon,  a  Chicago  retail  druggist,  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Polish  American 
Pharmacist  Association,  Polish  American 
Political  League,  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  a  consulting  nursing  home  pharmacist. 

Irvin  Tchon,  is  also  a  member  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  Society  145  and  from  a  100 
percent  PRCUA  family.  His  parents.  Joseph 
and  Catherine  Tchon.  were  long  time  activ- 
ists in  the  PRCUA  and  the  recipients  of  var- 
ious awards  for  their  efforts  in  PRCUA  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  resolution  concluded,  "we  ex- 
press the  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  serve 
his  community  with  vision  and  enthusiasm." 
We  strongly  concur. 

State  of  Illinois,  81st  General  Assembly. 
Senate 

senate  resolution  no.  729 

Offered  by  Senator  Nash,  Senator  Rock. 
President  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Egan;  and 
Senators  Becker,  Herman,  Beming,  Bloom, 
Bowers.  Bruce,  Buzbee,  Carroll,  Chew, 
Coffey,  Collins,  D'Arco,  Daley,  Davidson. 
DeAngelis,  Demuzio,  Donnewald,  Priedland, 
Geo-Karis,  Gitz,  Grotberg,  Hall,  Johns, 
Jeremiah  Joyce,  Jerome  Joyce,  Keats, 
Lemke.  Maitland,  Maragos,  Martin,  McLen- 
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don.  McMillan,  Merlo,  Mitchler,  Moore, 
Nedza,  Nega,  Netsch,  Newhouse,  Nimrod. 
Ozinga,  Philip,  Regner,  Rhoads.  Rupp. 
Sangmeister,  Savickas,  Schaffer.  Shapiro, 
Sommer,  Vadalabene,  Walsh,  Washington, 
Weaver  and  Wooten. 

Whereas,  Irvin  R.  Tchon.  registered  phar- 
m{u:ist,  is  an  active  community  and  civic 
leader;  and 

Whereas.  The  Senate  recognizes  his  out- 
standing efforts  and  achievements  in  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  the  Polish -American 
Community,  in  community  consciousness, 
affirmative  action,  political  education  and 
human  relations  programs:  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Tchon  has  an  active  interest 
and  has  participated  in  special  drug  aware- 
ness and  educational  programs  designed  to 
enhance  community  preparation,  profes- 
sional competence  and  quality  of  geriatric 
health  care  being  provided  to  the  Polish- 
American  Community:  and 

Whereas.  His  distinguished  public  service 
has  strengthened  the  democratic  form  of 
government,  has  served  to  exhibit  the  finest 
ideals  of  those  of  American  heritage  and 
has  benefited  all  Americans:  and 

Whereas,  He  has  given  many  years  of  un- 
selfish service  to  the  ethnic  and  minority 
people  of  Illinois,  and  has  been  honorary 
president  of  the  Drug  Abuse  and  Education 
Committee  and  Nursing  Home  and  Geriatric 
Health  Committee  of  the  Polish-American 
Political  League  of  Illinois:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  81st  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  That  we 
commend  and  congratulate  Irvin  R.  Tchon 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  and  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Polish-American 
Community:  that  we  express  the  hope  that 
he  will  continue  to  serve  his  community 
with  vision  and  enthusiasm:  and  that  a  suit- 
able copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Tchon. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  IJecember  5. 
1980.* 


ROBERT  MOSES-BUILDER  OF 
CITIES 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.  Neither  was  New  York  City,  but  if 
you  were  going  to  try  to  build  a  city  in 
a  day,  Robert  Moses  would  have  been 
the  man  to  put  in  charge. 

On  July  29,  at  the  age  of  92  and 
after  50  years  of  service  to  the  people 
of  New  York  City  and  New  York  State, 
Robert  Moses  died.  Over  the  course  of 
that  half  century,  he  remade  the  face 
of  New  York  City,  creating  hundreds 
of  parks,  building  miles  of  major  arte- 
ries, constructing  many  of  the  build- 
ings that  define  the  city  today. 

It  is  awesome  to  consider  the 
number  of  New  York  City  landmarks 
that  were  bom  of  the  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  Robert  Moses.  Lincoln 
Center,  Jones  Beach  State  Park,  the 
United  Nations,  Shea  Stadium,  the 
1964-65  World's  Fair  grounds,  and  the 
New  York  Coliseum  are  all  his  cre- 
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ations.  And  without  the  bridges  and 
highways  he  designed  and  built.  New 
York  City  would  not  today  be  the  pre- 
mier metropolitan  center  in  the  world. 
I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
offering  condolences  to  the  Moses 
family  and  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
this  remarkable  man.* 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 
BETRAYING  CONSERVATIVES? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
appears  that  on  this  historic  day  of 
final  deliberation  on  President  Rea- 
gan's tax  reduction  measure  that 
there  is  absolute  evidence  that  the 
President  does  indeed  have  a  mandate 
from  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  If  that  is  a  fact,  then 
we  wonder  if  not  that  mandate  does 
extend  to  all  areas  of  the  President's 
political  and  moral  philosophy. 

It  appears  from  slowly,  but  steadily 
mounting  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent's promises  to  the  American 
people  are  not  extending  to  one  of  the 
most  critical  Departments  in  the  exec- 
utive branch— that  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  item  from  the  front  page 
of  the  Wanderer,  the  most  influential 
conservative  Catholic  weekly  in  Amer- 
ica. The  article  which  quotes  a  source 
that  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
and  a  most  reliable  one,  indicates  that 
the  Justice  Department  is  consistently 
taking  positions  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  areas  that  are  totally 
alien  to  what  was  promised  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  election  of  1980.  It 
appears  from  this  article  that  the  ac- 
tivist leftists  are  still  with  us  in  the 
Justice  Department.  It  also  appears 
that  the  President  at  best  is  being  ten- 
dered misinformation  that  is  causing 
deep  consternation  among  that  major- 
ity of  the  American  constituency  that 
elected  him. 

We  are  seeing  the  Reagan  mandate 
being  manifested  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  We  hope  that  the  word 
will  be  passed  to  the  President  that 
indeed  the  mandate  will  not  continue 
if  the  leadership  from  the  White 
House  does  not  continue.  The  item 
from  the  July  30,  1981,  issue  of  the 
Wanderer  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wanderer,  July  30, 1981] 

Memo  Charges  .  .  .  Justice  Department 

"Betraying"  Conservatives 

(By  Paula  A.  Fisher) 

Washington.  D.C— A  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  a  knowledgeable  Capitol  Hill  con- 
servative, that  is  not  for  attribution,  charges 
that  the  nomination  of  Sandra  O'Connor  to 
be  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  one  of 
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many  "major  substantive  betrayals  of  con- 
servatives by  the  Justice  Department." 

The  document  dated  July  8th,  states  that 
"sources  within  the  Administration"  empha- 
size the  central  role  of  the  attorney  general 
and  deputy  attorney  general  in  the  selection 
process  (of  Judicial  appointments). 

"Beyond  that,  when  conservatives  raised 
objections  to  O'Connor,  it  was  the  attorney 
general  who  rallied  to  her  defense  with  a 
three-page  memo  full  of  incomplete  or  mis- 
leading information,"  the  memorandum 
states. 

The  "three-page  memo"  referred  to  is  the 
one  written  by  Kenneth  Starr,  counselor  to 
the  attorney  general,  which  has  been  widely 
cited  as  the  source  of  data  on  which  the 
President  supposedly  made  his  decision  to 
nominate  Judge  O'Connor  (see  The  Wander- 
er, July  16th.  p.  8). 

The  July  8th  Capitol  Hill  memorandum 
continues: 

"The  (Starr)  memo  states  that  O'Connor 
'has  never  had  any  disputes  or  controversies 
with  (Arizona  pro-life  leader  Dr.  Carolyn 
Gerster).'  In  fact.  Gerster  has  been  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  O'Connor  nomina- 
tion, stating:  'I'm  simply  stunned.  I  still 
trust  the  President.  I  think  he  must  have 
gotten  some  extremely  bad  counsel'." 

The  document  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
Starr  memorandum  conveniently  over- 
looked some  glaring  discrepancies  in  O'Con- 
nor's record. 

"Obviously,  O'Connor  made  some  mislead- 
ing statements  in  order  to  secure  her  nomi- 
nation," the  July  8th  Capitol  Hill  memoran- 
dum asserts.  It  continues: 

"Equally  obviously,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  had  either  done  a  very  sloppy 
job  of  background  investigation  or  had  con- 
sidered O'Connor's  positions  on  key  social 
issues  inconsequential,  did  its  best  to  cover 
up  for  its  earlier  inadequacies.  It  did  this  by 
forwarding  the  (Starr)  memo  to  the  Presi- 
dent without  checking  into  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made  therein." 

Other  Justice  Department  actions  that 
the  Capitol  Hill  memo  considers  "disas- 
trous"  are  the  following: 

An  opinion  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel  declaring  the  legislative  veto 
to  be  unconstitutional.  "That  opinion 
quoted  from  a  similar  opinion  issued  by  the 
Carter  Justice  Department. " 

A  Justice  Department  opinion  that  held 
an  anti-affirmative  action  amendment  in 
the  House  to  be  "unlawful,"  because  it  con- 
stituted legislation  on  an  appropriations 
biU. 

"Robert  McConnell,  assistant  attorney 
general  for  legislative  affairs,  had  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  actively  lobbying  against  the 
(Helms  anti-busing  amendment)  by  the 
White  House. " 

"Ted  Olson,  the  legal  counsel,  has  pre- 
pared an  opinion  holding  that  Congress 
cannot  constitutionally  divest  the  courts  of 
jurisdiction  over  busing,  prayer,  and  abor- 
tion under  Article  III.  This  would  render 
unconstitutional  a  substantial  number  of 
conservative  bills  which  seek  to  remedy 
court  decisions  in  these  areas  short  of  con- 
stitutional amendment." 

"The  Justice  Department  has  forced  the 
Washington  Legal  Foundation  and  16  con- 
servative senators  out  of  a  suit  by  liberal 
representatives  challenging  U.S.  aid  to  El 
Salvador." 

The  Capitol  Hill  memorandum  continues: 

"These  positions  are  not  aberrations,  but 
rather  a  sample  of  what  we  can  expect  for 
the  next  four  years,  given  the  composition 
of  Reagan  appointees  to  the  Department  (of 
Justice). 
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"With  regard  to  (Attorney  General) 
Smith  himself,  at  least  one  conservative  sen- 
ator has  suggested  that  Smith  has  no  ideol- 
ogy, and  has  allowed  a  liberal  bureaucracy 
to  continue  business  as  usual. 

"Deputy  Attorney  General  Schmultz  has 
reportedly  stated  that  he  doesn't  want  "ideo- 
logues' (read  'conservatives')  in  policy 
making  spots  within  the  department.  .  .  . 

With  the  exception  of  Rex  Lee  no  nomi- 
nee to  the  department  has  an  identifiable 
conservative  background." 

The  source  of  this  Capitol  Hill  memoran- 
dum is  known  to  this  writer,  and  is  well- 
placed  and  well  known  among  key  conserv- 
atives in  Washington.* 


A  BIRTHDAY  DEDICATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  27  Sri  Chinmoy  will  celebrate 
his  50th  birthday.  Sri  Chinmoy  is  a 
man  of  many  accomplishments.  Along 
with  11  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  United  Nations  furthering  the 
cause  of  international  understanding, 
Sri  Chinmoy  has  enriched  the  world 
with  his  esteemed  art  work,  dynamic 
musical  accomplishments,  and  insight- 
ful writings.  His  work  clearly  demon- 
strates his  profound  sense  of  quietude 
and  inner  peace,  qualities  respected  by 
us  all. 

Sri  Chinmoy's  work  has  enhanced 
the  quality  of  life  not  only  for  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts,  but  in  every 
area  of  this  country.  On  behalf  of  my 
constituents  I  wish  Sri  Chinmoy  a 
very  happy  birthday.  His  life  repre- 
sents an  inspiration  to  us  all  and  we 
wish  him  continued  inner  peace,  ful- 
fillment and  happiness.* 


OTA  IN  THE  PUBLIC  LIGHT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  still  many  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  not  fully  aware 
of  the  fine  work  that  is  done  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in 
their  role  as  a  research  arm  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  last  few  months,  a 
number  of  valuable  assessments  have 
been  completed,  making  our  job  as  leg- 
islators much  easier  in  determining 
positions  on  issues  which  involve  new 
and  emerging  technologies. 

An  indicator  of  the  quality  of  OTA's 
assessments  and  other  studies  is  the 
recognition  that  this  work  receives 
outside  of  Congress.  Many  of  OTA's 
publications  are  reprinted  by  private 
publishing  companies.  Many  of  OTA's 
staff  people  are  asked  to  appear  at 
meetings  of  scientific  and  technical  or- 
ganizations,   or    are    sought    by    the 
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media  for  expert  opinions.  Each  time 
that  this  happens,  the  public  becomes 
better  informed  on  complex  techno- 
logical issues  and  the  image  of  Con- 
gress is  enhanced  because  of  its  fore- 
sight in  establishing  OTA. 

An  example  of  this  public  attention 
which  OTA  receives  is  the  inclusion  of 
Dr.  John  Gibbons.  OTA's  Executive 
Director,  on  NBC's  show,  "Second 
Sunday."  hosted  by  Peter  Hackes. 
While  the  entire  transcript  is  too  long 
to  be  reprinted  here,  I  would  like  to 
excerpt  Dr.  Gibbons'  and  Mr.  Hackes' 
interactions  to  show  my  colleagues  the 
type  of  attention  that  Congress  is  get- 
ting through  OTA.  The  edited  tran- 
script follows: 

Hackes.  Welcome  to  another  edition  of 
Second  Sunday.  Im  Peter  Hackes  in  Wash- 
ington. Our  report  on  coal  as  you  have 
heard  from  four  coal  energy  experts  carries 
with  it  considerable  optimism  on  the  part  of 
those  who  mine  it.  But  there  are  some  im- 
portant questions  and  challenges  for  those 
who  would  bum  it.  Coal,  backbone  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  was  a  prime  source  of 
power  until  World  War  II  when  cleaner 
burning  oil  and  gas  took  over.  But  today 
with  new  combustion  technology  coal  can  be 
burned  far  more  cleanly.  It's  cheaper  and 
it's  here  not  in  some  far  off  politically  un- 
stable Middle  East  Shiekdom.  38%  of  the  oil 
we  use  is  imported:  not  only  is  that  supply 
unreliable  it's  ruining  our  balance  of  trade. 
This  year  we'll  be  sending  abroad  95  billion 
American  dollars  to  pay  for  imported  oil. 
That  hurts  the  U.S.  dollar  badly  and  fuels 
more  inflation.  The  office  of  Technology 
Assessment  a  Congressional  study  group 
have  issued  a  detailed  report  on  how  coal 
might  be  one  way  to  reduce  oil  imports.  Dr. 
John  Gibbons,  Director  of  OTA  says  he 
foresees  a  coal  boom  in  the  near  future. 

Gibbons.  I  think  probably  we'll  see  a  coal 
boom  based  on  the  following  assumptions. 
That  OPEC  and  World  oil  prices  are  not 
going  to  go  down.  That  other,  as  it  were, 
magical  deliverances  from  our  energy  issues 
are  just  not  going  to  be  there.  And  that  our 
demand  for  energy  will  at  least  hold  level  if 
not  10  to  I  increase.  Now  if  these  assump- 
tions are  the  case  then  the  numl>er  of  op- 
tions we  have  to  feed  our  energy  demand 
are  unfortunately  very  limited.  Coal  is  one 
of  our  few  options  it  has  its  problems  but 
it's  gonna  have  to  help  fill  a  very  important 
gap  over  the  next  two  decades. 

Hackes.  If  things  go  as  some  are  expect- 
ing. Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  John  Saw- 
hill  predicts  that  by  the  year  2.000  US  coal 
exports  will  have  re-established  a  positive 
balance  of  trade  with  coal  surpassing  grain 
as  the  single  most  valuable  US  export  com- 
modity. For  years  coal  transportation  ex- 
ports have  been  working  on  what's  called  a 
cold  slurry  pipeline  to  transport  coal  the 
way  oil  and  gas  are  transported  thru  a  pi|}e. 
The  coal  is  pulverized  at  the  mine  and  the 
tiny  coal  pieces  are  mixed  with  water.  That 
mixture  is  sent  thru  a  large  underground 
pipeline  to  a  regional  center  where  the 
water  is  drained  off  and  the  dry  coals  sent 
on  to  where  its  to  be  burned.  Dr.  Gibbons 
says  the  slurry  pipes  big  advantage  is  that 
its  much  cheaper  to  transport  huge 
amounts  of  coal  over  long  distances  thru  a 
pipe.  But  Slurry  pipes  do  have  problems.  Dr. 
Gibbons. 

Gibbons.  There  are  plans  to  move  coal 
from  the  western  coal  fields  on  down  to 
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Texas  in  order  to  get  it  from  the  west  to 
Texas  you  gotta  cross  a  batch  of  railroads 
and  the  argument  with  the  railroads  have 
been  why  should  we  give  you  the  right  away 
if  you're  taking  our  business  away  from  us. 
Another  argument  against  the  slurry  pipe- 
line is  it  talies  water  to  move  that  coal.  If 
you're  moving  coal  out  of.  say.  West  Virgin- 
ia, water's  not  that  much  of  a  problem.  But 
if  you're  moving  it  out  of  Wyoming  water's 
a  very  scarce  commodity  and  it  means 
you're  taking  it  away  from  somebody's 
wheat  field. 

Hackes.  Still  another  important  factor  in 
the  predicted  rosey  future  of  demand  for 
coal  is  in  the  area  of  synthetic  fuels.  But 
not  for  at  least  a  decade.  Dr.  Gibbons  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

Gibbons.  To  me  the  largest  sleeper  ir.  this 
area  is  the  turning  of  coal  into  liquids.  Liq- 
uids to  replace  the  distoilits  from  petrole- 
um. Liquids  which  can  take  the  form  of 
either  alcohol,  metholalcohol  or  even  gaso- 
line in  competition  with  shale  oil  and  other 
forms  of  liquids  to  fuel  or  transportation 
system  and  other  needs  for  liquids. 

Hackes.  In  addition  another  synthetic 
fuel  made  from  coal.  Dr.  Gibbons  explains. 

Gibbons.  A  big  gas  production  facility  is 
Just  getting  underway  out  in  the  western 
states  to  turn  some  of  the  Northwestern 
coal  into  gas  to  go  into  pipelines  which  in 
turn  will  feed  either  .  .  .  make  either  elec- 
tricity for  use  in  homes,  in  industry.  I  think 
a  lot  of  coal  gasification  will  occur  in  the 
'80s  as  our  lower  cost  sources  of  natural  gas 
continue  to  be  depleted. 

Hackes.  Even  assuming  we  can  push  tech- 
nology to  the  point  where  immediate  coal 
problems  can  be  overcome,  coal  won't  be 
around  forever.  It's  being  used  up  just  as 
other  fossil  fuels  gas  and  oil  are  being  used 
up.  So  how  long  do  we  have  before  we'll 
have  to  switch  to  something  else?  We  asked 
Dr.  Gibbons: 

Gibbons.  Coal  was  built  up  over  100  mil- 
lion years  or  more  of  earth's  history.  We 
now  use  coal  and  gas  and  oil  at  a  rate  every 
year  that  corresponds  to  a  million  years 
worth  of  production.  So  as  I  see  it.  we  have 
less  than  a  century  left  of  good  fossil  re- 
sources to  use.  That  100  million  years  of 
production  is  gonna  be  used  up  in  the  next 
50-75  maybe  100  years.  So  we  don't  have 
that  much  time  in  terms  of  civilization  to 
make  our  conversion  to  truly  long  lasting 
sources. 

Hackes.  Truly  long  lasting  sources?  What 
are  they?  After  we  reach  the  21st  century, 
where  do  we  turn?  Nuclear  .  .  .  yes  for  a 
few  more  years.  Solar,  yes  for  many  more 
years.  Perhaps  other  renewable  energy 
sources,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  earth.  Ex- 
perts seem  to  agree  on  a  few  major  items  as 
we  approach  coal  as  an  interim  energy  bene- 
factor. The  United  States  must  continue  to 
increase  its  research  and  development,  to 
find  acceptable  alternate  energy  sources. 
Meantime,  they  also  agree,  that  the  country 
must  continue  to  increase  its  research  into 
the  future  consequences.  The  risks  connect- 
ed with  the  use  of  not  only  coal  and  other 
fossil  fuels,  but  the  uncertain  impact  of  al- 
ternate energy  sources.  And  they  also  agree 
that  there  must  be  stepped  up  research  and 
development  of  protective  technology  to 
keep  the  world  from  committing  environ- 
mental suicide.  If  that  ever  begins  it  could 
become  irreversible  permanent.  At  that 
point  even  discovery  of  a  new  super-source 
of  clean,  unlimited  energy  might  come  too 
late.  Meantime,  even  as  we  wrestle  with 
future  energy  unknowns  and  as  prices  and 
sources  of  imported  oil  get  more  critical  the 
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careful  use  of  additional  US  coal  may  make 
good  sense.* 


August  I  1981 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  its  inception,  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  an  extremely  lax  fashion.  The 
defaults  on  these  loans  have  been  tre- 
mendous and  efforts  to  obtain  this 
money  by  the  Federal  Government 
minimal.  In  a  misguided  effort  to 
straighten  this  problem  out,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  is  inflicting  un- 
reasonable expectations  on  banks  that 
provide  these  loans. 

For  instance,  in  my  district,  the 
intercity  offices  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Florida  have  meticulously 
worked  within  the  regulatory  guide- 
lines set  by  the  Department  and  have 
worked  with  the  Department's  staff  to 
insure  that  they  work  within  the  regu- 
lations. In  fact,  the  bank  was  assured 
that  they  were  complying  with  the 
regulations.  However,  the  Department 
has  now  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  refuse  to  honor  its  guaran- 
tee on  the  loans. 

I  have  been  a  longtime  critic  of  Gov- 
ernment waste,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
solution  is  to  punish  those  who  have 
worked  hard  to  obey  the  regulations. 
The  solution  is  to  punish  those  who 
break  the  law,  not  to  punish  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  through  unreasonable 
regulations. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  letter  I  received  from  my 
constituent,  Mr.  Lloyd  W.  Geiger,  the 
senior  vice  president  of  the  intercity 
offices  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Florida,  regarding  this  problem.  The 
letter  is  below: 

First  National  Bank  or  Florida. 

Bradenton,  Flo..  July  17,  1981. 
Marion  D.  Watkins. 

Program  Officer,  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Mrs.  Watkins:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  visit  and  review  of  our  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.  It  was  the  first  we 
have  received  from  the  Government  since 
we  agreed  to  extend  student  loans  under  the 
program  approximately  15  years  ago. 

We  were  frankly  shocked  by  your  sugges- 
tion that  the  Government  may  refuse  to 
honor  its  guarantee  of  some  of  these  loans. 
Our  bank  entered  into  the  program  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  faith,  when 
very  few  banks  in  this  area  were  willing  to 
do  so. 

We  have  always  made  every  effort  to 
adhere  to  the  guidelines  given  us,  and  the 
number  of  past-due  student  loans  which  ap- 
peared on  our  past-due  loan  lists  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  concerned  us.  We  have  repeat- 
edly been  assured  by  Government  employ- 
ees through  the  years  that  we  have  been 
following  the  guidelines  set  forth,  and  had 
no  cause  for  concern. 


In  particular,  you  and  I  discussed  those 
loans  which  were  in  default  on  or  about 
January  1981:  and  I  related  to  you  my  con- 
versations with  Ms.  Rene  Simons  of  the 
Claims  Section.  We  followed  her  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter,  capitalizing  the  accrued 
and  unpaid  interest,  refinancing  the  entire 
loan  and  are  servicing  the  loans  for  the  ad- 
ditional 120  days.  Ms.  Simons  assured  me 
that  the  claims  would  then  be  honored  for 
the  entire  amount,  including  the  capitalized 
interest. 

It  seems  to  me  a  breach  of  faith  by  the 
Government  to  entice  lenders  into  a  pro- 
gram by  promulgating  very  broad  guide- 
lines, and  then  altering  the  rules  in  mid- 
stream, and  threatening  to  renege  on  its 
guarantee.  Unlike  the  Government,  we  had 
no  intention  of  making  grants-in-aid  to 
these  students. 

Our  Advisory  Board  has  asked  me  to 
convey  to  you  and  to  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  officials,  its  strongest 
protest  against  this  possible  breach  of  faith. 

We    will    appreciate    your    favorable    re- 
sponse to  the  questions  posed  concerning 
the  status  of  insurance  coverage  on  these  re- 
financed loans. 
Sincerely, 

Lloyd  W.  Geiger, 
Senior  Vice  President, 

Inter  City  Offices.m 
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NEED     FOR     BETTER     PERSPEC- 
TIVE ON  POTENTIAL  HAZARDS 


RETIREMENT  OF  JUDGE  H.  T. 
HADER 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week.  Judge  H.  T.  Hader,  associ- 
ate circuit  judge,  division  III,  retired.  I 
did  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  an  appropriate  comment  com- 
memorating Judge  Hader's  legal 
career  and  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity. 

Long  active  in  youth  organizations. 
Judge  Hader  is  the  first  person  who 
ever  received  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout 
from  Lafayette  County.  His  interest  in 
Scouting  continued  throughout  the 
years.  In  1978,  he  was  selected  to  be 
the  Eagle  Scout  Court  of  Honor  spon- 
sor for  the  council.  He  also  serves  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Kansas 
City  Heart  of  America  Council. 

Judge  Hader  began  his  legal  career 
in  1939  in  Lexington  with  the  office  of 
Judge  Charles  Lyons.  After  serving  in 
World  War  II  in  the  Army,  European 
theater,  he  returned  to  private  prac- 
tice and  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney for  Lafayette  County.  In  1966,  he 
and  two  other  attorneys  formed  the 
law- firm  of  AuU.  Hader,  and  Sherman. 
He  was  named  to  the  bench  in  1974, 
where  he  has  served  with  honor  and 
distinction.  Judge  Hader  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  legal  system,  to  Scouting, 
and  to  the  community.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  many  years  of  service  and 
wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife  all  the 
best  in  the  days  ahead.* 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  an  issue  that  I  have 
been  promoting  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  3  years  ago.  An  issue  that  en- 
couraged me  to  give  up  the  private 
sector  and  academia  for  elected  office. 
The  issue  is  bringing  a  better  scientific 
basis  to  regulation  and  ultimately  reg- 
ulatory reform. 

We  all  face  risks  to  our  health  and 
safety  in  daily  life  which  we  try  to 
reduce.  The  public  wants  the  benefits 
of  a  cleaner,  safer  environment  while 
the  subject  of  regulatory  reform 
enjoys  an  ever  wider  appeal.  People 
are  also  concerned  about  counterpro- 
ductive regulation  and  its  effect  on  in- 
flation, their  jobs  and  the  well-being 
of  their  communities.  It  is  evident  that 
regulatory  reform  must  include  target- 
ing of  scarce  regulatory  dollars  into 
the  areas  of  greatest  risk  or  dangers  to 
people.  With  finite  tax  dollars,  regu- 
lating risks  that  turn  out  to  be  negligi- 
ble or  very  small,  means  real  dangers 
may  go  unattended  while  economic 
damage  is  great.  In  an  age  very  much 
dependent  on  technology,  we  need  to 
put  hazards  in  perspective.  We  need  to 
draw  on  all  our  communications  abili- 
ties to  bring  that  perspective  to  the 
public.  Then,  take  the  most  intelligent 
actions  within  that  perspective  to  sup- 
port our  regulatory  efforts. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint,  we 
must  understand  what  we  are  dealing 
with.  A  scientist  does  not  claim  to  un- 
derstand something  like  a  "potential" 
hazard  until  he  has  objectively  as- 
sessed it  and  its  effects.  Too  often,  in 
the  past,  we  have  not  been  objective  in 
our  assessment  of  potential  hazards. 
Politics  enters  the  fray  early  on  and 
scientific  logic  is  readily  surpassed  by 
sensationalism  and  the  rhetoric  of 
scare.  I  was  reminded  of  this  fact 
when  I  read  an  article  in  the  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  newspaper,  the  Globe  Times, 
which  reviewed  some  of  our  recent 
knee  jerks  which  have  caused  unneces- 
sary anxiety  for  the  public.  The  article 
makes  the  point  that  calm,  reasonably 
objective  evaluations  of  a  technical- 
regulatory  situation  seldom  makes 
news  headlines.  The  article  is  a  com- 
pelling argument  to  give  risk  assess- 
ment its  due.  I  believe  that  risk  assess- 
ment will  contribute  to  giving  some 
perspective  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
environment  regulatory  tangle  we  are 
in.  Legislation  I  have  introduced,  I 
hope  will  add  to  the  efforts  to  better 
the  technique  and  the  use  of  risk  as- 
sessment as  a  factor  in  our  regulatory 
process.  I  have  introduced  my  revised 
bill.  The  Risk  Analysis  Research  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1981,  this  year 
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after  some  productive  hearings  last 
year.  In  addition  to  developing  the 
methods,  this  bill  offers  to  organize 
and  give  some  direction  to  risk  assess- 
ing actions  already  going  on  in  our 
Federal  agencies.  Risk  assessment 
needs  to  be  understood  more  fully, 
both  its  strengths  and  its  limitations 
as  we  seek  the  goal  of  putting  hazards 
in  perspective  for  the  public. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  the 
Globe  Times  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

July  24.  19811 

Relaxed  Skepticism  Antidote  to  Food 

Health  Scares 

(By  Louis  Rukeyser) 

New  York.— It's  a  cliche  of  journalism— 
unfortunately,  still  all  too  true— that  those 
who  make  violent  and  irresponsible  charges 
will  tend  to  capture  bigger  headlines  than 
those  who  come  along  later  and  attempt, 
calmly  and  objectively,  to  set  things  right. 

Today  I'd  like  to  take  a  few  moments  of 
your  time  to  observe  how  this  phenomenon 
has  been  operating  lately  in  an  area  that  af- 
fects every  one  of  us  emotionally,  physically 
and  economically:  the  effects,  real  and  al- 
leged, of  chemicals  and  food  additives  on 
our  personal  well-being. 

To  some,  it's  all  simple— and  simplistic.  All 
chemicals  and  additives  are  bad.  existing 
only  because  of  rapacious  corpiorate  greed. 
Back  to  the  forest  primeval! 

Alluring— and  nonsense.  As  one  with  three 
children  of  his  own.  I'm  as  concerned  as 
anyone  with  protecting  them  from  needless 
risk.  But  the  notion  that  giving  free  rein  to 
anti-corporate  paranoia  is  the  route  to  a 
healthier  and  happier  America  has  now 
gotten  so  far  out  of  hand  that  it  deserves  to 
be  brought  to  account.  Consider: 

(1)  In  case  you  missed  it  (and  it  wouldn't 
be  surprising  if  you  did),  a  careful  study  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health— published  after  painstaking  review 
by  the  highly  respected  magazine  Science- 
shows  that  people  living  near  Love  Canal 
don't  get  cancer  at  a  faster  rate  than  any  of 
New  York's  citizens. 

This  highly  publicized  industrial-waste 
site  near  Niagara  Falls  has  been  the  cause 
of  near-panic  for  area  residents  for  some 
time  now.  The  very  name  "Love  Canal"  has 
become  an  inflammatory  symbol,  to  many, 
of  grievous  harm  to  a  hapless  population. 
Now  comes  this  little-noticed  investigative 
report  on  what  actually  happened;  it  isn't 
likely  to  be  the  last  word  on  this  controver- 
sy, to  be  sure,  but  it's  worth  emphasizing 
that  the  first  word,  at  least,  is  surprisingly 
reassuring. 

(2)  A  much-ballyhooed  1978  study  done  at 
MIT  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
indicated  that  rats  fed  sodium  nitrite 
showed  an  increased  rate  of  lymphatic 
cancer.  Fears  were  fanned  of  still  another 
horrible  carcinogen  in  our  daily  food. 

Yet  last  year,  after  further  study,  the 
FDA  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
mitted—ever so  quietly— that  there  really 
wasn't  sufficient  evidence  linking  sodium  ni- 
trite to  cancer. 

(3)  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  which  consistently  has  been 
among  Washington's  most  conspicuous  over- 
reachers.  was  characteristically  quick  on  the 
trigger  in  promulgating  rules  for  exposure 
to  the  solvent  benzene. 

In  July  1980.  the  Supreme  Court  voided 
these  rules— on  grounds  that  OSHA  simply 
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couldn't  justify  its  speculation  with  scientif- 
ic facts. 

(4)  Perhaps  the  loudest  brouhaha  of  all 
was  over  saccharin,  the  artificial  sweetener 
that  raised  such  havoc  when  fed  in  massive 
doses  to  rats.  This  column  was  an  early 
voice  raising  serious,  pointed  questions 
about  the  hysteria  being  promulgated  over 
saccharin:  in  this  case,  fortunately,  the 
public  resisted  panic,  and  Congress  moved 
to  prevent  a  precipitate  ban. 

Now.  guess  what?  Long  after  the  furor 
had  subsided,  the  American  Health  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  Har- 
vard Unversity's  School  of  Public  Health  all 
reported  that  clinical  studies  on  4.(M)0 
humans  led  to  the  conclusion  that  absolute- 
ly no  tie  could  be  established  between 
normal  use  of  saccharin  and  bladder  cancer. 

The  point  is  not  to  reject  all  charges 
blindly  nor  to  discourage  those  carrying  on 
legitimate  and  desirable  research.  But  we 
ought  to  recognize  (a)  that  the  "publish  or 
perish"  syndrome  sometimes  leads  academi- 
cians to  hype  their  findings  and  rush  to  go 
public:  (b)  that  ideologues  are  always  anx- 
ious for  new  ammunition,  however  flimsy, 
with  which  to  attack  an  economic-growth 
system  they  deplore:  and  (c)  that  bureau- 
crats are  notoriously  quick  to  issue  regula- 
tions but  slow  to  admit  error  in  the  light  of 
new  facts. 

Zero  risk  is  unattainable  in  this  vale,  but 
it  is  natural  for  all  of  us  to  seek  a  healthier 
world.  There  is  no  conflict  between  that 
goal  and  a  calmer,  less  paranoid  reaction  to 
the  next  scare  headline.  Too  often  the 
truth,  when  it  catches  up,  is  far  less  terrify- 
ing—and far  less  publicized.  A  dose  of  re- 
laxed skepticism  has  frequently  proved  the 
best  medicine  of  all.* 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  introduce  a  House 
resolution  honoring  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  Washington  College,  in  Ches- 
tertown.  Md. 

The  college  will  celebrate  its  anni- 
versary next  May,  as  it  was  on  May  24, 
1782,  that  the  bill  granting  its  charter 
was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland. 

I  introduce  this  bill  today  so  that  it 
will  be  available  for  the  college's  bi- 
centennial convocation  ceremony,  to 
be  held  on  October  10  of  this  year. 

Washington  College  is  a  small 
school,  but  its  place  within  the  educa- 
tional history  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
Nation  endows  this  occasion  with  a 
special  importance.  It  is,  afterall,  the 
college  first  chartered  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  the  10th  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  named,  its  charter  states,  in 
order  to  serve  "in  honorable  and  per- 
petual memory"  of  His  Excellency 
George  Washington.  Washington  him- 
self contributed  the  "helping  sum"  of 
50  guineas  to  the  school,  as  'an  ear- 
nest" of  his  wishes  for  its  prosperity. 
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and  visited  the  school  in  1784,  to  sign 
his  name  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing board. 

In  these  ensuing  200  years  many  no- 
table persons  have  graduated  from 
Washington  College:  Thomas  Ward 
Veasy,  class  of  1795,  served  three  con- 
secutive terms  as  Governor  of  Mary- 
land; William  Holland  Wilmer,  class  of 
1802,  founded  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  elected  president  of 
William  and  Mary  College:  and  John 
Emory,  class  of  1805.  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  New  York  University, 
Wesleyan  University,  and  Dickinson 
College.  These  are  but  three  of  the  nu- 
merous Washington  College  alumni 
and  alumnae  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  development 
of  this  country.  I  will  not  list  them 
further,  but  I  do  recommend  to  you  an 
excellent  history  of  the  school  entitled 
"Washington  College,"  written  by 
Fred  W.  Dumschott,  which  describes 
in  vibrant  detail  the  long  history  and 
extensive  contributions  of  Washington 
College  and  its  graduates. 

Washington  College  has  served  well 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  United 
States  of  America  for  two  centuries. 
Today  in  anticipation  of  the  advent  of 
its  bicentennial  year,  I  send  to  all 
those  who  are,  and  have  been,  a  part 
of  Washington  College  my  congratula- 
tions. They  have  much  to  be  proud 
of.« 


THE  SMALL  AND  INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
business  world  is  currently  experienc- 
ing a  phenomenon  that  I  believe  to  be 
partly  responsible  for  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  woes— the  accelerated 
activity  in  corporate  takeovers,  or  the 
so-called  merger  mania. 

The  recent  growth  in  this  activity 
has  been  record  setting.  As  reported  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  earlier  this 
month,  W.  T.  Grimm  &  Co.,  of  Chica- 
go, a  merger  broker  that  keeps  tabs  on 
acquisition  announcements,  says  1981 
second  quarter  merger  activity  kept 
pace  with  the  first  quarter,  when  cor- 
porate purchases  totaled  $17.5  billion, 
an  increase  of  $7.2  billion  over  1980's 
first  quarter.  It  has  even  been  predict- 
ed that  by  the  end  of  the  third  quar- 
ter, the  1981  total  will  surpass  the 
1980.  full-year  record  total  of  $44.3  bil- 
lion. 

This  trend  is  worrisome,  to  say  the 
least.  Beyond  traditional  antitrust 
concerns,  such  as  those  posed  by  a  pos- 
sible merger  between  Conoco  and 
Mobil,  there  are  problems  related  to 
national   productivity.   The  resources 
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that  companies  devote  to  acquisitions 
could  better  be  sp>ent  on  plant  modern- 
ization and  other  capital  improve- 
ments, or  innovative  research  and  new 
product  development.  I  am  afraid  that 
what  we  are  seeing  instead  is  a  pattern 
of  short-sighted  profit  maximization 
and  empire  building. 

Productivity  is  already  in  a  severe 
slump.  Our  economy  is  crying  out  for 
new  investment  in  modernized  plants 
and  equipment,  in  new  technology, 
new  products,  in  new  ideas  and  for  ag- 
gressive management.  But  rather  than 
using  capital  in  this  manner  to  create 
new  jobs  and  increase  productivity, 
too  many  U.S.  corporations  are  look- 
ing to  mergers  for  paper  gains.  They 
are  buying,  not  building.  And,  this 
may  well  cause,  at  least  in  the  short 
term,  a  further  rise  in  interest  rates. 

Another  problem  accompanying  the 
merger  movement  is  the  transfer  of 
control  of  local  businesses  to  distant 
cities.  Absentee  corporations  do  not 
have  the  sense  of  commitment  and 
community  pride  that  home-grown  en- 
terprises do.  Important  decisions  con- 
cerning subsidiaries  made  in  distant 
headquarters  are  more  likely  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  subsidiary's  local  community  or 
the  concerns  of  local  officials,  civic 
leaders  or  union  members.  This  often 
results  in  more  job  layoffs,  plant  clo- 
sures and  the  loss  of  local  support 
services  and  industries. 

Increasing  size  generally  brings  with 
it  increasing  influence,  and  this  de- 
scribes another  danger  posed  by  the 
merger  movement.  As  corporate  enti- 
ties grow,  their  voices  in  the  political 
arena  get  louder,  drowning  out  the 
voices  of  individual  American  citizens 
whose  wealth  and  power  cannot  ap- 
proach that  of  huge  corporations.  Al- 
lowing uncontrolled  growth  of  concen- 
trated ecor  mic  power  can  only  take 
Government  further  away  from  the 
people. 

Another  consequence  of  enormous 
mergers  is  that  the  American  tradition 
of  free  competition  is  jeopardized  by 
unbridled  economic  concentration. 
Cross  subsidization  and  reciprocal  sell- 
ing are  abilities  unique  to  large  profit- 
centered  conglomerates  which  can,  if 
exercised,  do  harm  to  the  vigor  of 
competition. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  obstacles 
I  see  which  uncontrolled  conglomerate 
merger  movement  presents  to  our  tra- 
ditional interests  and  values.  Simply 
stated,  if  huge  multibusiness  domains 
are  allowed  to  continue  freely  consoli- 
dating, growing  in  size  and  wealth  but 
decreasing  in  number,  we  will  face  the 
real  threat  that  the  entire  American 
economy  and  way  of  life  will  someday 
be  dominated  and  manipulated  by  a 
minute  handful  of  powerful  corporate 
overlords.  The  threat  to  our  democra- 
cy, as  well  as  our  free  enterprise 
system,  is  obvious. 
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For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  re- 
introducing a  bill  I  sponsored  during 
the  96th  Congress— the  Small  and  In- 
dependent Business  Protection  Act. 
Specifically,  the  bill  prohibits  mergers 
between  companies  with  assets  or  sales 
exceeding  $2  billion.  It  also  prohibits 
mergers  between  companies  with 
assets  or  sales  over  $350  million  unless 
the  companies  can  prove  that  the 
transactions  would  enhance  competi- 
tion or  result  in  substantial  efficien- 
cies, or  unless  the  acquiring  company 
divests  itself  of  part  of  its  business 
equal  to  that  gained  in  the  merger. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  that 
Representative  Peter  Rodino  has 
scheduled  hearings  before  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  on  the  merger  move- 
ment in  general.  The  first  day  of  hear- 
ings is  scheduled  for  August  26.  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  at  these  hear- 
ings the  Small  and  Independent  Busi- 
ness Protection  Act  and  also  the  anti- 
trust policy  of  the  current  administra- 
tion. I  am  concerned  that  this  policy 
may  be  too  lenient.  Antitrust  enforce- 
ment is  a  very  important  role  which 
our  Government  plays  in  securing  the 
health  of  the  economy.  In  a  climate  of 
effective  antitrust  enforcement,  the 
market  is  better  able  to  regulate 
itself— far  better  than  Government 
could  ever  regulate  it.  An  administra- 
tion that  proclaims  greater  reliance  on 
the  marketplace  as  a  regulator  should 
be  more,  rather  than  less,  active  in  en- 
forcing antitrust  law  to  make  sure 
that  the  public  will  receive  the  full 
benefits  of  unfettered  competition.* 


JACOBO  TIMERMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  advertisement  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  attorneys  for  Jacobo 
Timerman,  explain  why  they  have 
withdrawn  from  his  case. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Jacobo  Timerman— As  Seen  by  his  Lawyers 

(We  reproduce  textually  the  letter  attor- 
neys Ignacio  Oclander  and  Emillo  Perllner, 
prominent  members  of  the  Argentine 
Jewish  community,  on  Oct.  20,  1980  sent  to 
their  client.  Jacobo  Timerman.  The  letter 
speaks  for  itself). 

"As  of  today,  our  office  has  notified  Ar- 
gentina's Supreme  Court  that  we  have  re- 
nounced the  mandate  you  gave  us  in  de- 
fense of  your  financial  interests. 

"We  assumed  your  defense  during  the 
most  critical  moments  of  the  war  against 
subversion,  when  fear  created  distances  be- 
tween you  and  others,  including  family  and 
strangers.  We  undertook  your  defense  as  a 
humanitarian  duty,  ignoring  all  political 
considerations. 

"We  believe  one's  every  act  should  serve 
one's  homeland  with  dignity.  And  as  Argen- 
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tines  we  would  have  felt  ashamed  if.  at  a 
time  when  everyone  turned  his  back  on  you, 
we  too  had  been  deaf  to  your  plea  for  pro- 
fessional help  concerning  your  property. 

"We  repeat:  we  did  so  as  a  humanitarian 
duty,  without  asking  or  accepting  any  remu- 
neration—a principle  we  uphold  now  that 
we  withdraw  from  your  defense,  rejecting 
any  honorarium,  past  or  future,  for  our  in- 
tense professional  efforts. 

"With  this  background,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  vehemently  protest  your  initial  state- 
ments abroad  which  affect  our  nation.  At 
that  time,  we  advised  your  family  of  our  in- 
tention to  drop  your  case.  We  were  then  as- 
sured that  the  information  had  been  twisted 
or  mis-interpreted,  and  that  henceforth  you 
would  carefully  avoid  what  we  were  told 
were  incorrect  reports. 

"Now,  after  your  voluntary  and  spontane- 
ous statemenU  to  the  SIP  (Inter- American 
Press  Assn.).  explanations  are  superfluous. 
We  feel  completely  incompatible  in  continu- 
ing to  represent  you.  This  decision  is  irre- 
versible. And  it  emanates  from  us  alone.  We 
particularly  stress  this  so  that  the  provoca- 
teurs who  today  envelope  you  cannot  dare 
claim  that  we  have  been  subjected  to  offi- 
cial pressures.  We  insist:  this  is  our  own  de- 
cision; the  only  pressure  we  feel  is  that  of 
our  own  conscience  as  descendants  of  the 
noble  Jewish  gauchos  of  our  native  Entre 
Rios  Province.  Here  in  our  Fatherland  our 
grandparents  are  buried,  and  here  our 
grandchildren  flourish. 

"Our  Argentinlsm  cannot  be  conferred  on 
us  by  anyone;  nor  can  anyone,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  deprive  us  of  it.  That  is  the 
heritage  with  which  we  were  bom,  and 
which  we  will  honor  beyond  death,  through 
the  generations,  which  follow  us. 

"Obviously,  you  think  and  act  in  a  very 
different  way. 

"You  also  think  and  act  differently  as  a 
Jew.  You  have  presented  the  perfidious 
anti-Semites  with  an  image  and  an  argu- 
ment the  racist  beasts  have  tried  vainly  to 
find  for  a  long  time:  an  excuse  for  irrespon- 
sible and  resentful  hatred. 

The  Argentine  Patriotic 
Association, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.9 


THE  WINNERS  AND  THE  LOSERS 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

of  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  adoption  of  the  tax  bill  was  the 
final  ingredient  in  President  Reagan]s 
economic  package.  The  program  is 
now  firmly  in  place.  We  all  now  share 
his  hope  that  the  economy  makes  a 
sharp  and  rapid  turnaround— because 
with  victory  comes  responsibility.  If 
we  see  interest  rates  and  inflation 
come  down,  his  economic  formula  will 
have  proven  true.  If  we  do  not,  there  is 
a  lot  of  suffering  ahead  for  a  lot  of 
people.  I  think  Ellen  Goodman  de- 
scribes the  situation  very  well  in  this 
column: 

Rich  Man,  Poor  Man 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 
Boston.— It  is  done.  Signed,  sealed  and  de- 
livered. Budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts.  Guns  over 
butter.  Rich  over  poor.  We  are  following  the 
faith  of  the  president. 
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In  the  next  three  years,  the  big  money 
and  big  business  community  will,  to  put  it 
succinctly,  get  more. 

But  there  are  strings  attached  to  this 
shifting  of  wealth.  Though  they  are  unwrit- 
ten, they  are  common  knowledge:  a  list  of 
ethical  and  moral  promises  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  cynical,  and  I  have  been  among  them, 
may  simply  believe  that  Reagan  and  his 
rich  men  have  done  what  they  always 
wanted  to  do:  allowed  those  who  make  the 
most  money  to  keep  the  most.  Allowed  a  few 
to  buy  bigger  yachts  while  the  majority 
struggle  to  keep  afloat. 

But  the  glossy  presentation  to  middle- 
class  and  working-class  American  people 
contained  a  more  saleable  visual  package.  It 
was  a  sponsor's  dream  of  what  the  rich  indi- 
viduals and  the  big  companies  could  do  if 
only  they  were  given  the  chance. 

If  we  believed,  if  we  bought  the  deal,  they 
could  replace  the  failing  public  "largess" 
with  the  private.  If  we  allowed  individuals 
rather  than  governments  to  make  decisions 
about  money,  we  would  get  the  economy  to 
work  better  for  all  of  us. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  advertising,  then 
we  are  not  merely  allowing  the  rich  to  keep 
more  of  the  money,  to  do  with  it  as  they 
will.  We  are,  in  effect,  giving  them  our 
money  to  use.  In  return,  we  expect  invest- 
ments and  winnings,  and  we  expect  the  win- 
nings to  be  shared. 

This  is  not  a  wing  and  a  prayer  on  the 
part  of  the  working  class,  the  poor,  the  un- 
employed. It's  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  and  the  big. 

So,  there  are  strings  and  a  cost-accounting 
to  be  done  on  the  ethics  of  these  economics 
and  on  the  morality  of  the  moneyed.  We 
will  tally  up  the  ethical  balance  sheet  in  at 
least  two  human  ways:  in  jobs  and  charity. 
These  are  not  new  ideas,  but  they  are 
measures  of  decency.  As  we  shift  our  faith 
from  the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector, 
we  also  shift  our  needs  and  our  hopes.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  have  prom- 
ised to  be  responsible. 

There  are  whole  families  waiting  who 
have  been  hit  by  the  buzz  bombs  of  state 
and  federal  budget  cuts.  Some  of  them  have 
seen  a  lifetime  of  public  work  suddenly 
dubbed  "unessential, "  a  lifetime  status 
changed  to  "unemployed." 

They  are  now  on  the  losing  side  of  this 
transfer  of  wealth. 

Others,  the  poor,  whose  security  has  been 
patched  fragilely  out  of  federal  programs, 
have  worried  less  about  the  government  on 
their  backs  than  the  wolf  at  the  door.  They 
are  also  losers. 

The  winners  in  this  national  gamble  have 
to  perform  as  promised:  to  invest  in  growth, 
in  the  creation  of  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
especially  those  people  whose  rugs  have 
been  pulled  out  from  under  them.  To 
behave  as  advertised,  by  improving  the 
common  wealth. 

They  will  also  be  judged  for  charity,  for 
their  efforts  to  replace  public  support  with 
private.  Again  and  again,  Reagan  has  said 
that  private  citizens  can  and  will  do  what 
the  government  has  done:  care  for  their 
ovim  communities.  He  referred  more  than 
once  to  the  Mormon  Church,  where  tithing 
is  common. 

The  president  is  himself  a  poor  role  model 
in  the  annals  of  private  charities.  Less  than 
one  percent  of  his  own  income  was  given 
away. 

Yet  those  who  have  joined  in  his  market- 
ing campaign  bandied  about  these  slogans 
behind  the  budget  cuts  and  the  tax  cuts. 
Now,  the  $100,000-a-year  people  will  have 
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$2,137  extra  in  1982,  $4,648  in  1983.  $5,822 
more  in  1984. 

They  must  also  join  the  supply  side  of 
fundraising.  The  most  modest  supporter  of 
the  Reagan  philosophy  can  pay  back  with 
the  labor  of  the  volunteer. 

If  all  this  sounds  harsh,  full  of  shoulds, 
obligations,  responsibilities,  well,  I  feel  that 
way.  I  have  had  little  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  ad  campaign.  I  have  seen  crude 
self-interest  under  a  veneer  of  common 
sense. 

But  we  bought  it.  and  we  bought  it  with 
these  invisible  strings  attached.  It's  up  to 
the  tvinners  now  to  live  up  to  their  side  of 
the  deal. 

We  had  all  better  hope  it  works.* 


OMNIBUS  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  morning,  con- 
ferees completed  action  on  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  The 
conferees  resolved  differences  pending 
in  the  17  standing  House  Committees 
and  saved  over  $35  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  reality  of  this  action  is  that  the 
conferees  agreed  upon  a  compromise 
on  the  food  stamp  program  which  re- 
sulted in  a  $200  million  reduction 
which  was  greater  than  what  the 
House  passed  on  June  26,  1981. 

The  reality  is  that  in  the  telecom- 
munications area,  the  conferees  ex- 
tended radio  licenses  from  their  cur- 
rent 3  years  to  7  years.  The  House 
prior  to  this  had  no  comparable  posi- 
tion. Deregulation  rode  high  in  this 
policy  arena. 

Earlier  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
recommended  that  child  welfare  and 
title  XX  were  to  be  kept  out  of  block 
grants.  The  reality  is  that  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to  a  title  XX  block  grant 
and  a  community  services  block  grant. 

Instead  of  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  small  business  which  have 
helped  make  this  coimtry  what  it  is 
today.  The  conferees  agreed  to  consid- 
erable reductions  in  small  business 
loans. 

The  reality  is  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  limit  those  who  can  rescue 
the  VA  funeral  allowance  of  $300,  lim- 
ited class  II  dental  benefits  and  re- 
stricted reimbursements  for  corre- 
spondence training. 

The  reality  is  that  the  conferees  let 
stand  the  repeal  of  the  122  monthly 
minimum  social  security  benefit, 
action  which  will  imdoubtedly  impact 
millions  of  our  retired  citizens. 

The  reality  is  that  the  conferees  re- 
duced Federal  funding  for  medicaid  in 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

The  stark  reality  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion conference  report  is  that  in  nu- 
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merous  instances,  the  safety  nets 
which  the  President  promised  would 
save  those  programs  designed  to  aid 
the  truly  needy  are  either  rendered  so 
irrevocably  impotent  or  else  they  are 
no  longer  intact. 

Yes;  we  have  a  commitment  to  the 
Head  Start  program,  section  312  reha- 
bilitation loans,  and  have  removed  the 
restriction  on  housing  assistance  for 
communities  with  rent  control,  have 
agreed  to  increase  authorizations  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies  and 
retained  family  planning  as  a  categori- 
cal program.  We  have  also  paved  the 
way  for  program  infighting  on  the 
State  and  local  levels,  because  many  of 
the  block  grant  proposals  which  con- 
sist of  programs  to  make  our  citizen 
lives  better  are  not  targeted  or  direct- 
ed. Hence,  there  will  be  chaos  at  the 
expense  of  the  truly  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  line 
from  the  Bible  which  says  that  "You 
reap  what  you  sow."  By  voting  for  the 
conference  report  to  the  reconciliation 
package  we  will  be  sowing  seeds  which 
do  not  contain  safety  nets  but  death 
traps.  I  only  hope  that  Americans  reap 
the  full  impact  of  this  report  before  it 
is  too  late.* 


THE  2 1ST  ANNUAL  UNITED 
STATES-MEXICAN  INTERPAR- 
UAMENTARY  CONFERENCE- 
PART  I 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21st 
Annual  United  States-Mexico  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  was  held 
from  the  11th  to  the  15th  of  June  in 
Manzanillo,  Mexico.  That  important 
conference  brought  together  legisla- 
tors from  both  nations  to  discuss 
issues  of  mutual  concern,  seek  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  point  of 
view  and  to  help  improve  our  bilateral 
relations. 

This  year's  conference  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  highly  successful  Camp 
David  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  Mexico's  President  Jose 
Lopez  Portillo.  These  important  dis- 
cussions set  the  tone  and  the  mood  for 
the  conference  that  followed.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  major  role  that  the  legis- 
lative branches  play  in  our  respected 
political  institutions.  President  Lopez 
Portillo  attended  this  year's  meeting 
in  Manzanillo  to  personally  express 
his  support  for  its  success. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  this,  the 
oldest  interparliamentary  exchange, 
was  headed  by  Congressman  Kika  de 
LA  Garza,  of  Texas,  representing  the 
House,  and  Senator  Charles  Percy  of 
Illinois,  from  the  Senate.  The  Mexican 
delegation  was  ably  led  by  Deputy 
Luis    M.    Farias    from    the    Mexican 
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Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senator 
Morelas  Jaime  Canseco  from  the 
Mexican  Senate.  The  leaders  of  both 
delegations  deserve  si}ecial  recognition 
for  their  important  contributions  to 
the  success  of  this  year's  meetings. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  have  fol- 
lowed United  States-Mexican  relations 
closely  for  some  time  and  was  once 
again  honored  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  for  the  fifth  con- 
secutive year.  In  this  capacity,  I  was 
privileged  to  lead  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  submit  the 
full  text  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 

Member  of  Congress  (26th  District.  New 

York)  Before  the  21st  Mexico-United 

States    Interparliamentary    Conference 

Held  in  Manzanillo,  Mexico,  June  12. 

1981 

working  toward  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  briefly  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  United  States  participation  in  the 
Third  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  which  I  have  followed  with  consider- 
able interest  for  several  years  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State's  Public 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
as  a  congressional  advisor  to  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  Conference  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Before  the  10th  session  of  the  Conference 
that  convened  in  New  York  last  March,  the 
Department  of  State  announced  that  the 
new  Administration  would  conduct  a  full 
fledged  policy  review  of  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Conference,  and  several  high-level  per- 
sonnel changes  were  made  in  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
held  several  hearings  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  New  York  session,  with  the  new 
head  of  the  delegation,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  James  Malone  and,  with  Ambassa- 
dor Elliot  Richardson,  former  delegation 
chairman  and  president  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Permit  me  to  note  two  points  in  this 
regard:  first,  the  rationale  for  the  policy 
review;  and  second,  certain  problems  that 
the  U.S.  has  identified  in  the  text  of  the 
draft  convention. 

Why  a  policy  review? 

Any  new  administration  has  the  inherent 
right  to  review  policy  on  foreign  affairs  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  the  review  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Conference  is  considered  necessary  if  the 
draft  convention  and,  ultimately,  the  treaty 
is  to  obtain  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  conclude 
the  negotiations  after  years  of  difficult  and 
delicate  work  only  to  have  the  United  States 
not  ratify  the  treaty.  The  new  administra- 
tion aims  to  study  the  convention  in  order 
to  make  its  own  imprint  on  the  treaty  proc- 
ess and  thus  legitimize  what  I  hope  will  be 
its  support  for  the  conclusion  of  a  compre- 
hensive Law  of  the  Sea  treaty. 
Extent  of  review 

With  respect  to  the  policy  review— In  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  new  head  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
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tion.  Assistant  Secretary  Malone  has  indi- 
cated that  the  policy  review  is  to  be  thor- 
ough and  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the  draft 
convention  including  U.S.  interests  and  ob- 
jectives. He  also  indicated  that  the  review 
would  not  be  complete  until  late  summer  or 
early  fall  of  1981.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  conclude 
its  policy  review  promptly  and  be  prepared 
to  return  to  the  resumed  session  of  the  con- 
ference on  August  3.  Indeed,  I  have  person- 
ally raised  this  issue  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Malone  and  in  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Public  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea. 

Besides  the  problem  of  the  time-frame, 
the  Administration  in  its  review  thus  far 
has  identified  several  problems  with  the 
text  of  the  draft  convention.  These  mainly 
relate  to  the  provisions  on  the  international 
Seabed  Authority,  some  of  which  had  been 
identified  by  the  previous  administration 
for  review.  In  brief,  let  me  enumerate  some 
of  these  problems: 

First,  access  by  miners  to  the  internation- 
al seabed— the  draft  convention  provides 
that  applications  of  mining  companies  are 
to  be  granted  by  the  Authority  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Legal  and  Technical  Commis- 
sion. Such  approval  can  be  reversed  only  by 
consensus.  However,  the  industry  is  con- 
cerned that  there  may  be  an  arbitrary  delay 
or  disapproval  by  the  Legal  and  Technical 
Commission  of  an  application.  To  provide 
assurance  to  miners,  it  would  be  useful  to 
provide  a  provision  calling  for  prompt  com- 
mercial arbitration  in  the  event  of  the  Com- 
mission's failure  to  approve  an  application 
to  mine. 

Second,  the  composition  of  the  36-member 
council  is  a  concern— In  particular,  the  U.S. 
government  is  concerned  that  the  draft  con- 
vention assures  the  Soviet  Union  a  guaran- 
teed seat,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  the  U.S. 
a  seat.  While  the  U.S.  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  seat  either  as  a  major  investor  or 
net  importer  of  seabed  minerals,  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  industry,  considering  the 
huge  investments  involved,  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  for  the  U.S.  to  clearly  have  a 
seat  on  the  Council. 

Third,  the  Administration  is  quite  con- 
cerned with  the  provisions  for  the  transfer 
of  technology— The  "Enterprise,"  as  an 
entity  established  by  the  treaty,  will  paral- 
lel the  development  of  the  seabed  by  private 
companies.  The  draft  convention  requires 
the  seabed  miner  to  sell  the  technology  it 
owns  to  the  Enterprise,  if  the  Enterprise  is 
unable  to  purchase  suitable  technology  on 
the  open  market.  It  must  also  provide  assur- 
ances for  the  transfer  of  third-party  tech- 
nology which  he  is  using.  The  same  require- 
ments apply  for  transfer  to  developing 
countries.  Some  changes  in  the  draft  con- 
vention are  needed  which  would  eliminate 
the  complications  of  transferring  technolo- 
gy used  by  third  parties  to  the  Enterprise 
and  the  mandatory  sale  of  technology  to 
parties  other  than  the  Enterprise. 

Fourth,  the  preparatory  commission  and 
the  protection  of  prior  investments— The  in- 
dustry requires  that  the  investments  that 
they  are  now  making  in  seabed  mining  be 
protected  under  the  draft  convention.  The 
preparatory  commission,  which  should  be 
responsible  for  preparing  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  authority  and  the  mining 
system,  should  also  have  authority  to  ap- 
prove applications  of  miners  that  have  made 
major  investments  over  a  prior  period,  thus 
allowing  them  to  proceed  with  their  mining 
capability   upon   receiving   assurance   of   a 
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suitable  mining  site  and  contract  terms. 
This  would  protect  their  prior  investments. 

I  very  much  hope  that  these  problems  can 
be  worked  out  In  the  near  future.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  matters  should  and  can  be 
ironed  out  within  the  context  of  the  present 
negotiations  on  the  draft  convention.  The 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  is  a  milestone  for 
international  relations  and  represents  a 
most  unique  opportunity.  Never  before  has 
such  an  international  agreement  on  matters 
of  mutual  concern  to  so  many  states  of  the 
world  been  attempted.  One  can  not  under- 
state the  importance  of  concluding  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Such  a  treaty  would  promote  a  high  degree 
of  international  order:  it  would  establish 
rules  by  which  [wtential  conflicts  could  be 
resolved  by  peaceful  means.  In  this  respect 
the  U.S.  and  Mexico  could  look  to  such  a 
treaty  as  a  guide  for  bilateral  maritime  rela- 
tions. 

As  we  know,  there  has  been  a  lingering 
disagreement  between  our  two  nations  con- 
cerning our  mutual  fishing  rights  within  our 
200  mile  zones.  For  several  years  there  have 
been  unsuccessful  negotiations  to  resolve 
these  disagreements.  Just  this  past  week,  as 
part  of  the  Camp  David  discussions  between 
President  Reagan  and  President  Portillo.  it 
was  agreed  that  these  negotiations  would  be 
resumed  in  order  to  resolve  this  issue. 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Everett  Briggs,  assured  our  House  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Subcommittee  that  the 
State  Department  will  move  expeditiously 
to  activate  these  negotiations. 

Neither  U.S.  nor  Mexican  interests  are 
served  if  we  cannot  come  to  some  agreement 
on  the  regulation  of  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies such  as  tuna.  Our  governments  have 
had  differences  in  the  past  over  the  issue  of 
allocating  tuna;  however,  I  hope  very  much 
that  we  can  reach  agreement  soon.  Efforts 
to  resolve  these  issues  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  draft  con- 
vention on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  that  provides 
that  states  should  engage  in  international 
cooperative  arrangements  concerning  living 
resources  of  the  sea. 

I  would  finally  like  to  relate  my  vigorous 
endorsement  of  the  guiding  principle  on 
which  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  is  based. 
The  oceans  of  the  world,  and  the  seabed  un- 
derneath, represent  the  resources  of  the 
future.  1  believe  all  states  should  share  the 
benefits  and  the  administration  of  the  inter- 
national seabed  area.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
path  of  negotiations  will  not  stray  from  the 
universal  goal  of  using  this  "common  herit- 
age of  mankind"  to  the  utmost  of  man's  ca- 
pabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  building 
a  cooperative  spirit  between  our  two  nations 
as  we  address  these  important  issues  of 
mutual  concern.* 


COMPULSORY  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite all  of  the  Federal  legislation  en- 
acted in  recent  years  to  regulate  the 
election  process  in  the  United  States, 
Congress  has  failed  to  limit  one  of  the 
most  blatant  abuses  of  the  American 
political  system— the  use  of  compulso- 
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ry  union  dues  for  political  purposes. 
As  a  result,  millions  of  American 
voters  are  forced  to  support  political 
candidates  and  causes  which  they 
might  otherwise  oppose. 

Of  all  private  organizations  in  this 
country,  only  labor  unions  can  require 
a  person  to  pay  money  as  a  condition 
of  getting  and  keeping  a  job.  Under 
this  unique  special  privilege,  unions 
collect  about  $3  billion  a  year  from  in- 
dividuals who  have  to  pay  up  or  be 
fired.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  as  amended  in  1976,  prohibits  the 
use  of  compulsory  dues  for  direct  cash 
contributions  to  candidates.  This  ap- 
pears to  restrict  the  use  of  compulsory 
union  dues  for  political  purposes. 
However,  the  law  specifically  permits 
union  officials  to  use  money,  taken 
from  workers  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  finance  the  operations  of 
union  PAC's  and  provide  extensive 
"in-kind"  political  services  such  as 
mass  mailing,  phone  banks,  precinct 
visits,  and  voter  registration  drives. 
This  in-kind  spending  is  neither  docu- 
mented nor  reported  to  the  FEC. 

On  July  31,  I  introduced  legislation, 
the  Compulsory  Campaign  Contribu- 
tions Reform  Act,  which  would  guar- 
antee the  right  of  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  the  election  process.  This  bill 
would  close  the  current  loophole  in 
the  FEC  law  by  requiring  that  all 
moneys  used  for  political  purposes— 
not  just  direct  contribution— be  de- 
rived from  voluntary  contributions.  It 
will  protect  the  political  freedom  of 
the  working  man  and  woman. 

We  must  not  permit  any  man  or  or- 
ganization to  force  any  person  to  make 
political  contributions  against  his  be- 
liefs or  convictions.  I  hope  that  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  who  share  that 
view  will  actively  support  my  bill,  and 
I  invite  your  cosponsorship.* 


BRAC  INTERNATIONAL 
PRESIDENT  FRED  J.  KROLL 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
30,  1981,  BRAC  president  Fred  J. 
Kroll  lost  his  fight  against  leukemia. 
His  death  at  the  young  age  of  45  is  a 
great  loss  to  his  family,  his  union,  and 
this  country. 

For  us  who  knew  Fred  Kroll,  the 
thought  of  him  losing  any  battle  came 
as  something  of  a  surprise  even 
though  the  opponent  was  leukemia. 
Fred  Kroll  was  a  hard  working  man 
whose  determination  and  drive  afford- 
ed him  a  personal  success  story  which 
in  the  end  benefited  every  one  of  his 
union's  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  biography  of  Mr. 
Kroll  in  the  Record.  This  biography 
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was  prepared  by  those  who  knew  Fred 
Kroll,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to 
share  in  his  life  on  a  daily  basis,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees. 
Fred  J.  Kroll.  1935-1981 

A  courageously-fought  five-year  battle 
with  leukemia  ended  on  July  30.  1981  when 
BRAC  International  President  Fred  J.  Kroll 
died  at  the  age  of  45. 

Death  came  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital 
where  he  had  been  undergoing  treatment 
and  where,  characteristically,  he  continued 
to  chart  the  union's  course  and  to  develop 
programs  and  strategies  for  future  collective 
bargaining  and  legislative  campaigns. 

Kroll  first  became  president  of  BRAC  in 
1976  when  he  was  rhosen  by  the  union's  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  complete  an  unexpired 
term  of  office.  He  was  reelected  president 
by  acclamation  at  BR  AC'S  1979  Toronto 
Convention. 

When  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
AFL-CIOs  Executive  Council  in  1978.  he 
became  the  youngest  person  ever  to  be 
named  a  federation  vice  president. 

Assuming  a  leadership  (losition  within  the 
ranks  of  rail  labor,  Kroll  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation in  February  1980.  Composed  of  lead- 
ers of  20  unions  with  membership  in  the 
railroad  industry,  the  RLEA  is  a  policy- 
making group  dealing  with  legislative  and 
regulatory  issues  involving  railway  workers 
and  the  industry  of  which  they  are  a  vital 
part. 

EARLY  career 

No  stranger  to  literally  thousands  of 
BRAC  members.  Kroll  was  an  active  and 
dedicated  member  of  the  Brotherhood  for 
28  years. 

Born  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  1935.  he  came  from  a  trade  union 
family.  His  father  was  a  long-time  member 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers. 

BRAC's  leader  launched  his  rail  career  in 
1953  as  an  IBM  machine  operator  on  the 
former  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Quickly  be- 
coming involved  in  Quaker  City  Lodge  587, 
he  served  as  vice  president,  president,  and 
local  chairman. 

In  1970,  he  was  elected  general  secretary- 
treasury  of  the  Penn-Central  System  Board. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  general  chair- 
man. 

Unanimously  returned  to  office  as  general 
chairman  in  1973,  he  continued  to  head 
BRAC's  largest  system  board  until  January 
1975  when  the  Executive  Council  elected 
him  an  international  vice  president.  He  was 
reelected  at  the  union's  May  1975  Conven- 
tion in  Washington,  DC. 

During  the  period  of  his  general  chair- 
manship and  later  his  vice  presidency,  his 
leadership  abilities  were  successfully  tested 
while  meeting  the  challenge  of  protecting 
workers'  rights  when  the  northeast  rail- 
roads (Including  the  giant  Penn-Central) 
plunged  into  bankruptcy.  He  played  a  key 
role  in  shaping  the  legislation  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  Conrail. 

From  his  earliest  days  as  a  trade  unionist. 
Kroll  was  widely  recognized  as  a  skilled  and 
determined  negotiator. 

An  equally  skilled  and  forceful  spokesman 
on  behalf  of  his  own  members  and  all  of  rail 
labor,  Kroll  spearheaded  the  April  29  Rail 
Labor  Rally  in  Washington  that  drew  20,000 
railroaders  to  protest  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's budget-cutting  policies  with  regard 
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to  Conrail  and  Amtr&k.  Throughout  March 
and  April,  he  worked  tirelessly  in  testifying 
before  Congress  to  urge  restoration  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  both  railroads. 

And.  shortly  before  his  death,  congres- 
sional conferees  adopted  legislation  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  Conrail  and 
Amtrak  and  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  fi- 
nancially ailing  Railroad  Retirement 
System. 

FROM  "REASONABLE  MILITANT"  TO  "MAVERICK 
LEADER" 

Once  describing  himself  as  a  "reasonable 
militant,"  Kroll  quickly  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  media  after  his  election  as  BRAC 
president  and  was  frequently  profiled  in 
major  news  magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  strike,  which  he 
launched  in  July  1978  and  which  lasted  for 
82  days,  tested  his  mettle,  and  his  masterful 
handling  of  it  led  to  the  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  both  the  rail  industry's  mutual  aid 
pact  and  one  existing  in  the  airline  industry. 
Business  Week  magazine  called  him  "the 
maverick  leader  who  bested  the  N&W." 

Kroll  himself  described  that  precedent- 
setting  strike  as  one  that  "let  the  railroads 
know  we  are  an  aggressive  union,  that  we 
mean  business  and  that  we  have  the  support 
of  our  people." 

A  cover  story  in  the  August  1979  issue  of 
Time  Magazine  on  "Fifty  Paces  for  the 
Future"  cited  BRAC's  president  as  one  of 
those  who  possessed  "the  sense  of  boldness 
that  remains  the  prime  prerequisite  for 
leadership."  The  article  described  Kroll's  ef- 
forts to  make  the  labor  movement  more  at- 
tractive for  younger  workers  by  encouraging 
greater  initiative  at  the  local  level. 

As  Next  Magazine  phrased  it  in  an  April 
1981  profile.  Fred  J.  Kroll  was  one  of  the 
"five-score  Americans  who  has  the  potential 
to  achieve  substantial  power  over  the  minds 
and  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  during  this 
decade." 

That  potential  ended  tragically  on  July 
30.  1981  but  his  legacy  of  bold  leadership 
and  dedication  to  economic  justice  and  dig- 
nity for  workers  will  endure. 

A  devoted  family  man.  he  leaves  his  wife 
Hildegarde:  three  daughters— Karen.  Anita 
and  Michele:  his  parents— Fred  and  Cather- 
ine; and  three  brothers— Albert.  John  and 
Joseph.* 


DEDICATION  TO  REV.  HUGH 
McHENRY  MILLER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  35 
years  ago.  Rev.  Hugh  McHenry  Miller 
came  to  Dover  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
benign  man  of  religious  devotion  and 
knowledge.  Reverend  Miller  took  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  congregation  and  the  residents  of 
Dover  and  Morris  Counties. 

He  participated  in  and  promoted 
many  community  service  programs, 
such  as  the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
council,  the  recreation  commission, 
the  library  board,  and  the  Dover  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department.  He  ^served  as 
finance  chairman  of  the  Dover  Child 
Care  Center  and  the  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club. 
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Reverend  Miller  donated  his  time  to 
other  organizations  as  a  member  of 
the  health  planning  council,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Morris  County  Welfare 
Board,  and  as  director  of  the  Morris 
County  Legal  Aid  Society  where 
countless  people  were  helped  thanks 
to  his  unselfish  concern  for  his  fellow 
man. 

A  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  faith. 
Reverend  Miller  was  equally  involved 
in  church  affairs  in  the  local  commu- 
nity and  on  the  State  level.  The  First 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Dover  was  cited  for  ministry  to  mili- 
tary personnel  and  families  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Munitions  Command  at  Pi- 
catinny  Arsenal  in  Dover.  He  fur- 
thered the  cause  of  interdenomina- 
tional organizations  as  well  when  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed 
Forces  Personnel  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Ministry  to  Service  Personnel  in 
East  Asia  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ. 

Reverend  Miller  has  offered  guid- 
ance and  counsel  to  many  troubled 
souls,  compassion  to  those  in  times  of 
need,  and  spiritual  uplifting  and  peace 
to  many  in  today's  hectic  world. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  during 
his  35  years  of  service  to  the  secular 
and  religious  communities  in  Dover 
and  Morris  Counties.  And  on  behalf  of 
the  many  people  whose  lives  he  has 
touched  in  some  small  way,  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  most  sincere  grati- 
tude. I  wish  the  reverend  and  his 
family  much  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  particularly  thoughtful  article 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  entitled  "Uneasy  Eye  on 
the  Anti-Semitic  Fringe."  Phil  Baum, 
the  author  of  this  piece  and  an  associ- 
ate executive  director  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  American  Jewish  commimity. 

Mr.  Baum  makes  two  important 
points  in  his  article.  First,  he  notes 
that,  despite  media  reports  of  intensi- 
fied anti-Semitic  vandalism  and  vio- 
lence in  the  United  States,  there  is 
considerable  evidence  that  anti-Semi- 
tism is  not  on  the  rise  here.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Baum  concludes  that  anti-Semi- 
tism "has  become  shabby,  disreputa- 
ble, and  abhorent"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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American  people  at  large.  But  he  also 
warns  that  there  is  still  cause  for  con- 
cern about  a  revival  of  anti-Semitism, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  econo- 
my is  declining  and  social  opportuni- 
ties are  narrowing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle, the  text  of  which  follows: 

Uneasy  Eye  on  the  Anti-Semitic  Fringe 
(By  Phil  Baum) 

In  one  sense  the  Jewish  community  can 
never  properly  be  accused  of  overreacting  to 
signs  of  anti-Semitic  activity.  The  trauma  of 
the  Hitler  period  does  not  allow  us  to  feel 
entirely  secure  even  in  free  and  apparently 
enlightened  societies.  The  history  of  West- 
em  culture  is  burdened  by  a  tragic  legacy  of 
anti-Semitic  prejudice.  We  sense  that  this 
predilection,  quiescent  from  period  to 
period,  lurks  beneath  the  skin  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

At  the  same  lime,  it  is  imperative  to  per- 
ceive accurately  the  situation  we  currently 
confront.  In  recent  months,  reports  of  in- 
tensified anti-Semitic  vandalism  and  vio- 
lence have  filled  the  media.  These  attacks 
have,  for  the  most  part,  taken  the  form  of 
scurrilous  graffiti  scrawled  on  the  walls  of 
houses  and  schools,  the  defacement  and 
looting  of  synagogues  and  other  public 
Jewish  buildings  and  demonstrations,  rallies 
and  marches  by  neo-Nazis  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Viewed  against  the  vastness  of  our  coun- 
try, the  complexity  and  heterogeneity  of 
our  society  and  the  general  increase  in 
crime  in  America,  however,  the  problem  of 
anti-Semitic  vandalism  cannot  be  said  to  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  getting  out  of  con- 
trol. This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  the 
latest  Gallup  Poll,  which  shows  that  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  Jews  have  increased  in 
recent  years. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  re- 
ported acts  of  anti-Semitism  were  carried 
out  in  concert  or  pursuant  to  any  common 
design,  purpose  or  arrangement.  In  the 
overwhelming  of  the  cases  in  which  the  per- 
petrators have  been  found,  they  have  been 
teen-agers  under  the  age  of  17.  and  in  virtu- 
ally all  cases  they  acted  independently. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  conspiracy. 

The  principal  basis  for  the  persistent 
belief  that  there  is  a  resurgent,  organized 
effort  to  promote  anti-Semitism  in  the 
United  States  derives  from  reports  of  a  re- 
viving Ku  Klux  Klan  and  American  Nazi 
party.  And.  indeed,  both  government  re- 
ports and  the  findings  of  private  investiga- 
tors tend  to  confirm  that  there  are  signifi- 
cantly more  Klan  members  today  than 
there  were  a  year  ago.  Yet  it  seems  fair  to 
say  that  the  Klan  does  not  appear  on  the 
verge  of  a  breakthrough  in  terms  of  public 
support. 

impotence  demonstrated 

Similarly  the  various  neo-Nazi  parties  in 
the  last  year  have  captured  a  larger  share  of 
media  notice— but  with  no  evidence  of  con- 
comitant growth  in  their  influence,  standing 
or  numbers.  On  the  contrary.  American 
Nazi  rallies  and  demonstrations  during  the 
past  several  years  have  proved  the  impo- 
tence of  these  fringe  groups  and  demon- 
strated their  marginality  and  the  total  con- 
tempt and  hostility  in  which  they  are  held. 

Moreover,  the  results  of  last  November's 
elections  (even  though  members  of  the 
Klan  and  Nazi  party  were  able  to  attract 
enough  votes  to  win  two  or  three  primary 
election  contests)  attest   unmistakably   to 
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the  sharp,  almost  historic,  decline  of  anti- 
semitism  as  a  factor  in  American  elections. 
Jews  continue  to  hold  public  office  in  num- 
bers disproportionate  to  their  percentage  in 
the  population.  In  fact.  Jewish  candidates 
were  elected  to  high  position  not  only  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  was  a  large  Jewish  con- 
stituency but  also  in  places  in  which  Jewish 
voters  were  few.  Here,  too.  the  Gallup  Poll 
confirms  the  facts.  In  1937.  46  percent  of 
Americans  responding  to  the  p>oll  said  they 
would  vote,  for  a  Jewish  presidential  candi- 
date: by  1978.  the  figure  had  risen  to  82  per- 
cent. 

All  the  social  indices  measuring  anti-Semi- 
tism over  the  years  converge  in  this  same  di- 
rection. Jews  are  not  significantly  discrimi- 
nated against  in  employment  or  housing. 
Jews  confront  no  special  encumbrances  in 
gaining  admission  to  the  most  prestigious 
universities  and  professional  schools.  More 
critically,  there  is  not  a  single  public  person- 
ality or  molder  of  public  opinion,  not  a 
single  influential  publication,  not  a  single 
important  radio  or  television  commentator 
who  has  not  expressed  complete  and  total 
abhorence  and  revulsion  over  anti-semitism 
in  all  of  it  manifestations. 

Finally,  there  are  no  significant  denomi- 
nations or  church  bodies  in  this  country 
which  espouse  or  condone  anti-Semitism,  al- 
though there  are  certainly  individual  reli- 
gious leaders  who  come  close.  When  they 
do,  they  are  invariably  repudiated  by  their 
own  colleagues  and  their  own  churches  and 
find  it  necessary  or  at  least  prudent,  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  away  their  comments  and 
to  disavow  any  anti-Semitic  intent. 

LEGACY  or  the  SIX  MILLION 

The  fact  is  that  anti-Semitism  has  become 
shabby,  disreputable  and  abhorrent  since 
the  slaughter  of  the  Six  Million  by  the 
Nazis.  To  be  sure,  this  is  an  intolerable  price 
for  our  acceptance.  We  would  rather  have 
back  the  Six  Million  and  take  our  chances 
with  the  world,  as  we  have  done  throughout 
our  history.  But  this  at  least  is  the  legacy 
left  to  us  by  those  martyred  by  the  Nazis. 

Why  then,  the  persistent,  pervasive  sense 
of  unease?  Because  despite  these  indicators, 
we  still  intuit  a  certain  potential  for  insta- 
bility at  the  heart  of  public  life. 

Most  Jews  believe  that  the  well-being  and 
security  of  our  own  community  is  intimately 
and  ultimately  bound  up  with  the  manner 
and  intelligence  with  which  our  country  col- 
lectively confronts  the  challenge  of  national 
life.  At  a  time  of  a  declining  economy  and 
narrowing  social  opportunity,  no  one  can 
dismiss  a  pronounced  societal  trend  toward 
irrationality,  a  susceptibility  to  absolute  and 
simple  solutions,  a  dangerous  and  increasing 
Impatience  with  the  tensions  and  ambigu- 
ities that  inhere  in  freedom. 

The  social  and  psychological  mechanisms 
that  produced  cults  and  inspired  mystical 
fads  have  more  recently  encouraged  a  pro- 
liferation of  extremist  political  groups  that 
do  not  flinch  at  claiming  moral  rectitude  as 
well  as  political  panaceas.  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  the  yearning  for  certainty  and 
simplicity  in  a  complex  world  may  become 
further  corrupted  and  induce  some  to  revive 
the  mythology  of  anti-Semitism. 

As  Jews,  neither  our  past  nor  our  present 
allow  us  to  relax  into  smugness.  But  neither 
must  we  mount  the  barricades  or  erect 
fences  around  our  community.  It  is  in  help- 
ing to  make  a  better  world  that  the  Jewish 
community  acts  truest  to  its  prophetic  tradi- 
tion and  its  own  self-interest.* 
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ALL  MINERS  WORK  IN  A 
DANGEROUS  LEAGUE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  debat- 
ing whether  metal,  nonmetal,  and 
other  mining  are  less  dangerous  than 
coal  mining  is  like  debating  whether  to 
stop  is  more  sudden  in  falling  from  300 
yards  or  300  meters— distinctions  can 
be  found,  but  they  make  very  little  dif- 
ference in  the  result. 

All  forms  of  mining  are  dangerous. 

Distinctions  make  very  little  differ- 
ence when  it  comes  to  result. 

On  these  results  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (MSHA) 
keeps  statistics  and  arranges  them  in  a 
formal  fashion  so  they  can  be  properly 
introduced  to  the  Congress  as  data. 

And  the  data  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1980  show  us: 

A  death  rate  underground  of  0.08 
per  200,000  mine  hours  among  coal 
miners. 

A  death  rate  underground  of  0.07 
underground  for  all  other  forms  of 
mining. 

A  death  rate  of  0.03  for  surface  coal 
miners. 

A  death  rate  of  0.05  for  all  other  sur- 
face miners. 

If  the  97th  Congress  is  like  Con- 
gresses past,  bills  will  be  passed  to 
exempt  certain  forms  of  surface 
mining  from  MSHA  jurisdiction  on 
the  supposition  they  are  less  danger- 
ous or  somehow  different. 

But  the  data  show: 

A  death  rate  of  0.06  for  those  who 
work  in  surface  stone  pits  and  quar- 
ries. 

A  death  rate  of  0.05  for  surface  sand 
and  gravel  pits. 

A  death  rate  of  0.05  in  surface  non- 
metal  mines. 

A  death  rate  of  0.04  in  surface  metal 
mines. 

Remember,  this  is  matched  against  a 
surface  coal  mine  death  rate  of  0.03 
and  an  underground  rate  of  0.08 

Clearly  some  forms  of  mining  for 
which  exemption  is  sought— on  the 
supposition  of  difference— approach 
underground  coal  mining  in  danger. 

In  addition,  surface  miners  of  stone 
and  sand  and  gravel  accounted  for  47 
percent  of  all  surface  mining  fatalities 
in  the  United  States. 

Stone  mining  alone  accounted  for  28 
percent. 

And  those  who  tear  stone  and  sand 
and  gravel  from  the  earth  represent 
only  21  percent  of  all  surface  miners, 
but  take  47  percent  of  the  deaths. 

The  data  seem  to  show  that  anybody 
who  mines  at  the  surface  is  playing  in 
the  same  league,  a  fast  and  dangerous 
one. 

Mining  in  any  manifestation  is  very 
dangerous,  and  there  may  be  small  dis- 
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tinctions,  but  there  are  very  few  dif- 
ferences. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  prelimi- 
nary MSHA  figures  for  last  year  indi- 
cate that  mining  deaths  in  1980  were 
below  mining  deaths  in  1979. 

In  MSHA  we  have  an  effective 
agency  that  pays  attention  to  miner 
safety  and  health  and  only  miner 
safety  and  health.  There  is  concentra- 
tion, focus  and  knowledge.  These  are 
things  Congress  should  reinforce 
rather  than  disturb.* 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Captive  Nations  Week  received  a  new 
spirit  from  the  strong  support  it  re- 
ceived from  events  held  across  the 
country.  Such  active  support  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  will  provide  the 
spark  to  effective  year-long  efforts  in 
the  unending  struggle  for  a  triumph 
over  communism.  This  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  would  like  to  insert  several  news 
articles  and  reports  of  observances  of 
the  week  as  evidence  of  this  new  spirit. 
These  reports  follow: 
Invocation  by  the  Very  Reverend  Stephen 
Shawel.  C.S.S.R..  Before  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Luncheon  op  July  15 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son. 
and  the  Holy  Spirit: 

Merciful  God.  as  we  gathered  here  today 
to  mark  the  22nd  anniversary  of  the  Week 
of  Captive  Nations  and  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  renewed  statehood  of  Ukraine,  we  ask 
Thee,  shed  Your  grace  upon  all  those  subju- 
gated nations  enslaved  by  godless  commu- 
nism and  free  them  from  captivity. 

We  especially  pray  for  all  those  proud 
people  who  stand  up  and  demand  their  God 
given  freedom  for  their  nations,  and  for  this 
they  are  committed  to  forced  labor  camps, 
exile,  mental  institutions,  and  even  subject- 
ed to  a  mandate  famine. 

Bless.  O  Father,  our  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives.  Grant  them  the 
strength  and  courage  to  stand  without  com- 
promise in  the  defense  of  human  and  na- 
tional rights  for  all  oppressed  people  in  the 
whole  world. 

We  ask  this  in  Thy  name  in  the  hope  that 
our  prayers  will  be  answered.  Amen. 

[From  the  Washington  Inquirer.  July  17, 
1981] 

Reagan  Revives  Captive  Nations  Week 
An  indication  that  the  recent  change  of 
administrations  brought  with  it  a  hard- 
nosed  stance  on  what  poses  the  greatest 
threat  to  human  rights  in  the  world  appears 
in  the  contrast  between  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  Captive  Nations  Week  proclama- 
tion issued  on  July  1  and  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Reagan's  proclamation  denounces  "the 
denial  of  the  most  elementary  forms  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  human  dignity,"  with 
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specific  indictments  of  Marxism-Leninism 
and  other  forms  of  de-humanizing  statism. 
Former  I*resident  Jimmy  Carter's  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamations  were  for  the 
most  part  bland,  cryptic  memos  whispering 
praise  for  the  ideal  of  self-determination. 

On  July  17,  1959,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress  provided  for  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  of 
every  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  In 
Carter's  first  year  in  office,  the  week  was 
half  over  before  he  woke  up  and  belatedly 
commemorated  the  occasion. 

Carter  was  better  prepared  in  1978:  his 
proclamation  of  July  11  preceded  Captive 
Nations  Week  by  five  days. 

Carter's  proclamation  on  June  22.  1979 
designated  July  15  as  the  start  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  this  same  timeframe,  an- 
other captive  nation  was  bom.  The  Sandi- 
nista  guerrillas,  whose  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  Fidel  Castro  serves  as  inspiration 
to  others,  completed  their  conquest  of  Nica- 
ragua—Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle  resigned 
as  President  on  July  16  and  the  interim  gov- 
ernment collapsed  two  days  later. 

In  1980.  Carter  issued  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation  far  in  advance  of  the 
July  13  commencement  date:  May  19.  the 
day  before  the  Michigan  and  Oregon 
primaries.  After  the  1979  fiasco  over  the 
Soviet  infantry  brigade  in  Cuba.  Carter  may 
have  been  inspired  to  demonstrate  that  he 
wasn't  "soft  on  Communism,"  for  in  a  nota- 
ble departure  from  his  previous  proclama- 
tions, he  singled  out  an  oppressor— a  nation 
which  had  betrayed  his  trust  and  taught 
him  much  about  its  true  nature  the  previ- 
ous December.  "Our  ideal  has  remained 
that  of  our  founding  fathers:  governments 
derive  their  legitimacy  from  the  consent  of 
the  peoples  they  govern.  Soviet  aggression 
against  Afghanistan  is  the  latest  stark  re- 
minder that  this  ideal  is  not  universally  re- 
spected." Carter  growled. 

Soviet  aggression  proceeded  unchecked 
throughout  1980's  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  while  Soviet  heavy  weaponry  reduced 
Afghan  villages  to  rubble,  the  Olympic 
Games  opened  in  Moscow  with  many  Free 
World  teams  competing  in  spite  of  Carter's 
call  for  a  boycott.  There  was  one  consola- 
tion for  the  year  1980:  on  July  20,  the  first 
day  of  the  following  week.  12-year-old 
Walter  Polovchak  asked  for  political  asylum 
in  the  U.S.  when  his  disenchanted  parents 
prepared  for  the  family  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Common  to  all  four  Carter  proclama- 
tions—with the  exception  of  the  single  ref- 
erence to  Soviet  aggression— is  the  banality 
of  the  texts.  These  seemingly  half-hearted 
proclamations  are  weak  reeds  to  lean  on 
when  critics  of  the  Reagan  administration 
ballyhoo  Carter's  human  rights  principles. 

Prom  the  language  of  his  proclamation 
designating  July  19  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  President  Reagan  appears  to  have  a 
leg-up  on  eclipsing  the  Carter  record.  In 
length  alone,  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  sum  for 
Carter's  prim  releases:  in  vigor  and  feeling, 
it  is  a  passionate  sermon  from  the  "bully 
pulpit"  in  condemnation  of  oppression. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1981— By  the 

President  op'  the  United  States  of  America 

a  proclamation 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  July  17.  1959  (73  Stat.  212). 
the  Congress  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  third  week  in  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Last  January  20  saw  again  a  change  in  Ad- 
ministration  under   our  Constitution,   the 
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oldest  written  document  of  its  type  in  con- 
tinuous force  in  the  world.  The  peaceful  and 
orderly  transfer  of  power  in  response  to  the 
sovereign  will  of  our  people  is  sometimes 
taken  for  granted  by  Americans.  Yet  events 
in  some  other  areas  of  the  world  should 
remind  us  all  of  the  vital,  revolutionary 
ideal  of  our  Founding  Fathers:  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  legitimacy  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  peoples  they  govern. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week.  Americans 
should  realize  our  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
government  by  consent,  a  devotion  that  is 
shared  by  millions  who  live  in  nations  domi- 
nated today  by  a  foreign  military  power  and 
an  sUien  Marxist-Leninist  ideology. 

This  week,  Americans  should  recall  the 
series  of  historical  tragedies— beginning 
with  the  broken  promises  of  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference—that led  to  the  denial  of  the  most 
elementary  forms  of  personal  freedom  and 
human  dignity  to  millions  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  successful 
attempts  to  extend  this  oppression  to 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia— most  re- 
cently in  the  brutal  suppression  of  national 
sovereignty  in  Afghanistan  and  attempts  to 
intimidate  Poland. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  Ameri- 
cans must  reaffirm  our  own  tradition  of 
self-rule  and  extend  to  the  peoples  of  the 
Captive  Nations  a  message  of  hope— hope 
founded  in  our  belief  that  free  men  and 
women  will  ultimately  prevail  over  those 
who  deny  individual  rights  and  preach  the 
supremacy  of  the  state;  hope  in  our  convic- 
tion that  the  human  spirit  will  ultimately 
triumph  over  the  cult  of  the  state. 

While  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  responsive  to  our  people,  we 
cannot  be  complacent.  Captive  Nations 
Week  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm publicly  our  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  by  so  doing  maintain 
a  beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  on 
July  19,  1981.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  and  to  reaffirm  their 
dedication  to  the  ideals  which  unite  us  and 
inspire  others. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirtieth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  and  of  the  Indpendence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  fifth. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Opening    Remarks    Given    by    Horst    A. 
Uhlich,    Chairman   or   the   Captive   Na- 
tions   Committee    of    New    York,    on 
Sunday,  July  12,  1981,  the  Opening  Day 
OF  Captive  Nations  Week,  at  the  Central 
Park  Mall  in  Manhattan 
Senator  D'Amato,  Mayor  Koch,  Congress- 
man Biaggi,  Congressman  Green.  Honorable 
Bruce  Caputo,  Dr.  Garcia— President  of  the 
World     Anti-Communist     Action     Front-. 
Honorary   Chairman   Dr.   Docheff.   Distin- 
guished Guests  and  all  our  Friends: 

On  behalf  of  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee of  New  York.  I  welcome  you  to  the  23rd 
Annual  Captive  Nations  Rally.  We  are  very 
happy  that  you  are  all  here  with  us  today, 
because  every  one  of  you  represents  a  force- 
ful symbol  of  freedom.  Your  spirit  proves 
that  you  care  deeply  about  our  work.  Your 
very  attendance  at  this  important  rally  for 
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freedom— in  these  worsening  times— tells 
the  world  that  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
homelands,  and  you  have  not  forgotten 
those  who  still  suffer  under  Communist 
domination  over  these  homelands.  It  also 
proves  that  you  care  very  much  about  your 
adopted  country,  the  United  States.  The 
history  of  this  great  country  sets  a  perfect 
example  for  us.  Certainly,  if  our  Founding 
Fathers  had  sat  back  in  their  chairs,  just 
waiting  for  things  to  happen  instead  of 
working  hard,  this  country  as  we  know  it 
today  would  not  exist. 

The  struggle,  beginning  in  1776.  for  free- 
dom of  the  American  Colonies  from  English 
tyranny,  looked  hopeless.  To  all  observers, 
it  looked  like  a  foolish  dream.  But  a  handful 
of  determined  and  courageous  men  risked 
their  lives  against  that  tyranny. 

When  we  think  of  English  tyranny,  we 
cannot  help  but  sympathize  with  the  suffer- 
ing population  of  Northern  Ireland.  And 
going  back  only  a  few  decades,  we  remember 
with  contempt  the  diabolical  Anthony 
Eden,  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
who  was  such  a  worshipper  of  the  criminal 
Josef  Stalin  that  he  ordered  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  freedom  fighters  from  the 
many  Captive  Nations— numbering  many  of 
our  Slavic  brothers— back  to  their  deaths  at 
the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  regime  in 
Moscow.  This  brutal  plan,  hatched  in 
London,  has  become  known  in  history  as 
'Operation  Keelhaul."  On  top  of  this,  we 
are  reminded  of  that  product  of  the  English 
political  intelligence— the  expulsion  of  17 
million  East  Germans  from  their  homelands 
during  the  years  1945  to  1947.  The  hordes  of 
Bolshevism  were  invited  to  overrun  Eastern 
and  Central  Germany,  subjecting  over  3  mil- 
lion helpless  women  and  children  to  rape 
and  massacre  while  the  British  government 
rejoiced  and  applauded.  And,  of  course, 
there  were  entire  nations,  such  as  the  Cos- 
sacks, which  were  entirely  exterminated— 
and  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Commies. 

The  United  States  was  founded  as  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  oppressed  peoples  from  all  na- 
tioas;  and  as  such,  it  should  be  the  foremost 
enemy  of  the  Communist  Party  Internation- 
al. Our  Founding  Fathers  would  have 
wanted  it  that  way.  However,  there  are 
those  who  represent  the  Devil  who,  since 
1917,  has  had  only  one  thing  in  mind— to  de- 
liver more  and  more  nations  of  people  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  Party  Interna- 
tional. We  see  it  in  the  work  of  the  Sew 
York  Times,  which  devoted  every  column  to 
the  defeat  of  our  heroic  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  Vietnam.  And  now,  the  same  newspaper — 
assisted  by  the  rest  of  the  mass  media  that 
has  always  leaned  toward  the  Communist 
dictators— is  hard  at  work  checkmating 
American  efforts  in  Central  and  South 
America,  with  Cuba  in  between.  And  their 
sympathies  have  been  with  all  the  Red 
movements  on  the  continent  of  Africa— even 
as  they  leaned  toward  Mao  Tse-tung  in  his 
brutal  career  in  the  Far  East. 

We  must  get  to  work  to  overthrow  this 
force  of  pro-Communist  propaganda  that  is 
hiding  the  truth  of  history  from  the  Ameri- 
can people— especially  our  youth.  These 
propagandists  have  no  right  to  use  the  air- 
waves that  belong  to  the  American  people, 
for  the  promotion  of  ideas  that  are  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  American  freedom, 
American  morality— and  America  itself. 

Now,  as  far  as  our  organization  and  our 
activities  are  concerned:  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  more  successful  we  become  in 
our  efforts,  the  more  danger  there  is  of 
attack  against  us  through  negative  attitudes 
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and  undermining  rumors.  We  must  be  on 
the  alert  that  no  one  and  nothing  succeeds 
in  undercutting  and  dividing  our  common 
front  against  the  Communist  enemy.  We 
must  go  forward,  as  we  have  always  done, 
undivided  and  always  expanding  our  organi- 
zation and  increasing  our  activities. 

Thus,  we  will  carry  on  toward  our  objec- 
tive of  total  success  in  freeing  the  Captive 
Nations: 

Afghanistan.  Albania,  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan, Bulgaria.  Byelorussia,  Cambodia, 
China,  Croatia,  Crimean  Tatars,  Cossackia, 
Cuba.  Czechia,  East  Germany,  Estonia, 
Georgia.  Hungary.  Idel  Ural.  Karatchays. 
Laos.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Mongolia.  North 
Caucasus.  North  Korea.  North  Vietnam. 
Poland,  Romania,  Serbia,  Slovakia.  Slove- 
nia. South  Vietnam,  Tibet,  Turkestan, 
Ukraine. 

We  can  and  we  must  stop  the  advance  of 
the  Communist  Party  International.  Let's 
stand  united.  And  God  bless  us  all. 

Fifth  Avenue  March  Starts  Special  Week 

FOR  Captive  Nations 

(By  Joachim  C.  Becker) 

Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  United 
States  got  off  to  a  colorful  start  in  the  City 
as  flags  of  35  communist-ruled  countries 
fluttered  in  yesterday's  breeze  during  a 
march  up  Fifth  Avenue  to  a  rally  at  the 
72nd  Street  bandshell  in  Central  Park. 

The  parade,  which  began  with  a  mass  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  featured  an  estimat- 
ed 1.000  ethnic  Americans  dressed  in  their 
native  folk  costumes  and  clutching  national 
flags,  an  all-girl  Croatian  marching  band 
and  placards  urging  freedom  for  the  peoples 
in  captive  nations  from  Afghanistan  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato.  the  grand  marshal: 
Rep.  Bill  Green,  parade  marshal;  Horst 
Uhlich.  chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  and  other  committee  officials 
marched  from  parade  start  at  51st  Street  to 
the  bandshell. 

"Our  nation  must  be  second  to  none  to 
thwart  Soviet  aggression  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  must  put  the  Soviets  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  has  the  will  to 
oppose  them  and  encourage  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  stand  firm  against  them."  D'Amato 
told  the  assembly  gathered  at  the  band- 
shell. 

"God  has  entrusted  this  nation  with  a  spe- 
cial mission,  it  has  the  absolute  obligation 
to  the  peoples  of  this  world  to  remain 
strong  and  steadfast  with  a  commitment  to 
peace  and  justice.  Freedom  is  everyone's 
right,"  the  Republican  junior  senator  from 
New  York  concluded  to  cheers  and  ap- 
plause. 

Rep.  Mario  Biaggi,  D-Bronx  and  Queens, 
joined  officials  at  the  bandshell  and  called 
attention  to  the  important  principles  in- 
volved in  the  meaning  of  the  week,  which 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1959. 

"This  handful  of  committed  individuals 
continues  year  after  year  to  give  hope  to 
those  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
some  day  they  will  have  the  freedom  they 
once  knew."  Biaggi  said. 

When  the  paraders  had  filed  into  the 
bandstand  area,  an  Isrsieli  tourist  who  saw 
the  red  flags  carried  by  the  Polish  contin- 
gent asked  if  they  were  a  communist  dem- 
onstration. 

"No  they  are  anti-communists."  someone 
replied. 

The  Israeli  clapped.  Then  he  read  their 
signs  saying  they  were  from  captive  nations. 

"Only  they  know  what  communism  means 
and  what  it  really  means  to  be  without  a 
nation,  like  we  were  once."  he  said. 
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The  parade  had  earlier  passed  the  Yugo- 
slavian mission  to  the  United  Nations  at 
66th  Street,  where  10  police  officers 
watched  the  flags  and  chanters  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

"This  is  not  a  difficult  detail."  one  patrol- 
man remarked. 

Before  the  parade  had  started,  marchers 
talked  about  the  situation  in  their  enslaved 
homelands. 

"We  have  to  be  careful  what  we  say  in  our 
letters  to  my  brother  who  is  in  Afghanistan. 
We  can  only  say  social  things."  said  Abdul- 
lah Kwaja.  who  was  dressed  in  a  chapan 
(robe  of  many  colors)  and  dopou  (cap),  the 
traditional  native  costume. 

"We  can't  open  our  heart  to  them."  said 
his  wife.  Sabahat. 

THEY'D  punish  OUR  FAMILY 

Kwaja  added:  "There  is  no  freedom  to 
send  letters,  it  is  just  too  dangerous.  They'd 
punish  our  family,  relatives,  even  friends." 

Estonians  waiting  next  to  the  people  from 
Turkistan  agreed  with  the  Afghan  refugees. 

"The  Soviets  took  the  snap  shots  out  of 
letters  to  our  relatives,  and  we  know  they 
never  got  them."  said  Hilga  Holpus.  who 
lives  in  Suffolk  County  with  her  parents, 
who  fled  Estonia  after  World  War  II. 

Miss  Holpus.  wearing  a  "rahva  riided"  or 
folk  costume  of  a  rust-colored  skirt,  white 
blouse  and  muetz  (headdress)  said  all  her 
relatives  still  lived  in  Estonia. 

"When  they  write  us.  they  ask  for  clothes, 
materials,  shoes  and  nylon  stockings,"  she 
said. 

At  the  bandshell,  Uhlich  assailed  The 
New  York  Times  for  defending  communism 
and  trying  to  defeat  "our  heroic  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  Vietnam."  He  also  criticized  the 
media  in  general  for  working  to  "checkmate 
the  U.S.  and  freedom  in  Central  and  South 
America." 

Uhlich  further  warned  that  "media-sup- 
ported communist  propaganda  is  hiding  the 
truth  from  America,  especially  our  youth. 
Something  has  to  be  done  against  the  use  of 
U.S.  air  waves  which  are  being  used  to  de- 
stroy American  young  people,  their  morali- 
ty and  spirit  and  America  herself,"  he  said. 

During  the  ceremony,  a  deeply  tanned 
youth  on  rollerskates,  wearing  earphones, 
rolled  to  a  brief  stop  in  front  of  the  band- 
shell.  He  listened,  then  skated  rythmically 
away. 

Catholic  War  Veterans  and  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary will  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  July 
26,  1981  with  a  Rosary  Service  at  St.  Domi- 
nic's Church,  630  E  Street  S.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Various  nationality  groups  have 
been  invited  to  recite  the  decades  of  the 
rosary  in  their  respective  languages  as  a 
means  of  emphasizing  the  plight  of  the 
people  behind  the  iron,  the  bamboo,  and  the 
sugar  cane  curtains.  All  will  assemble  out- 
side the  church  at  11:45  am.  After  the  mass 
there  will  be  a  reception  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  AU  invited. 


INSIGHTS  ON  CONGRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  July  13,  1981,  issue  of 
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Newsweek  magazine.  Its  author,  Mr. 
Norman  J.  Omstein,  has  observed  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  find  his  insights  to  be  of  interest. 
Don't  Be  Beastly  to  Congress 
(By  Norman  J.  Omstein) 

America's  second  favorite  indoor  sport  is 
knocking  politicians.  True,  this  has  long 
been  the  case— it  goes  back  well  before 
Mark  Twain  referred  to  Congress  as  Ameri- 
ca's only  native  criminal  class,  or  Will 
Rogers  said  we  have  the  best  politicians 
money  can  buy.  But  lately,  the  criticism  of 
our  government  and  our  leaders  has  been  at 
almost  a  fever  pitch.  If  the  news  on  Con- 
gress doesn't  focus  on  Abscam.  sex  scandals 
or  alcoholism,  it  features  tales  of  overseas 
junkets,  overgenerous  political  perits  or 
oversize  Congressional  office  buildings.  Po- 
litical cynicism  and  public  bittomess  over 
our  politicians'  venality  are  rising  at  an  even 
faster  rate  than  the  national  debt. 

None  of  the  news  stories  are  made  up,  but 
they  tell  only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  I 
have  watched  Congress  and  Washington 
closely  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  most  of 
it  from  the  outside,  and  I  can  add  with  total 
confidence  the  following  startling  asser- 
tions: 

1.  Congress  is  clean  and  honest.  I  would 
bet  a  lot  of  money  that  the  proportion  of  al- 
coholics, drug  abusers,  homosexuals,  bribe 
takers  and  sex  maniacs  is  no  greater  in  Con- 
gress than  it  is  among  any  other  group  of 
people  with  similar  high-pressured  jobs, 
whether  they  be  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists, 
journalists,  bankers  or  industrialists.  In 
fact,  it  is  probably  less.  But  a  congressman 
sleeping  with  a  lobbyist  or  even  his  own  wife 
(if  it's  on  the  Capitol  steps)  is  news,  while  a 
businessman's  affair  is  not— and  even  if  the 
latter  makes  the  headlines,  it's  not  general- 
ized in  the  same  way.  The  plain  fact  is.  how- 
ever, that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  in  Congress  are  of  the  basic,  dull, 
family-oriented  variety. 

2.  Congress  works  hard.  The  average 
member  of  Congress  works  70  to  80  hours  a 
week  in  public  business,  ranging  from  com- 
mittee hearings  to  floor  debate  to  meetings 
with  consitutents.  The  workweek  is  usually 
seven  days,  four  or  five  in  Washington  and 
the  weekend  back  in  the  district— a  nomadic 
existence  that  strains  family  life  and  physi- 
cal well-being.  Everyone  derides  congres- 
sional recesses,  including  the  F»resident,  and 
newsmen  are  especially  fond  of  poking  fun 
at  the  Congress's  own  term  for  them  "dis- 
trict work  pyeriods."  In  fact,  they  are  district 
work  periods.  Most  legislators  go  back  to 
their  districts  and  work  long  hours— meet- 
ing with  individuals,  visiting  senior-citizen 
homes  or  community  centers.  We  all  try  to 
have  it  both  ways:  we  accuse  the  member  of 
Congress  of  "losing  touch"  if  he  doesn't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  back  home,  and  of  "lazi- 
ness" if  he  misses  a  vote  or  a  meeting  in 
Washington— but  then  we  deride  him  when 
he  tries  to  meet  all  our  demands. 

3.  Most  Congressional  'junkets'  are  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  the  rare  trip  that  is 
taken  for  pleasure  alone.  Most  congressional 
travel  is  brief,  with  as  much  time  in  the  air 
as  on  the  ground,  and  involves  far  more 
work  than  play.  Our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  are  shaped  by  Congress;  we  need  to 
have  congressmen  travel.  We  would  be  in  a 
fine  mess  if  we  forced  our  legislators  to 
become  insulated  from  the  outside  world. 
We  cannot  possibly  set  the  best  policies  for 
the  United  States  in  agriculture,  arms  sales. 
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energy  or  any  other  area  without  seeing 
how  our  key  allies  in  Europe  do  things  or 
how  they  feel  about  our  policies.  We  also 
need  direct  contact  with  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese,  the  Salvadorans  and  every  other 
nation.  Congressional  trips  inform  and  edu- 
cate, and  an  informed  and  educated  Con- 
gress is  in  everyone's  interest. 

4.  Congress's  working  conditions  should  be 
improved.  Capitol  Hill  is  filled  with  uncom- 
fortable offices.  It  may  be  hard  to  believe— 
for  those  who  r^d  about  expensive,  posh 
office  buildings  4and  the  cost  overruns  are 
inexcusable)— but.  despite  the  odd  excep- 
tion, legislators  and  their  staffs  do  not  lux- 
uriate in  plush  offices  with  fancy  furniture. 
They  sweat  and  strain  in  overcrowded  of- 
fices with  too  many  people  and  too  much 
noise.  Few  if  any  businesses  would  tolerate 
such  a  setup.  Congress  should  have  belter 
office  arrangements. 

5.  Members  of  Congress  are  underpaid. 
E^very  attempt  to  increase  Federal  pay  re- 
sults in  a  cacophony  of  screams  of  outrage. 
Of  course,  it  is  hard  for  the  average  citizen 
to  feel  sorry  for  a  poor  congressman  trying 
to  get  by  on  "only "  $60,000  a  year.  But  the 
fact  is  that  in  Washington— where  a  truly 
modest  family  home  in  a  decent  location 
goes  for  $200,000  and  up— $60,000  does  not 
go  very  far.  This  is  especially  true  for  a 
member  of  Congress,  who  must  maintain 
two  residences,  including  one  in  the  district. 
Moreover,  for  most  members,  serving  in 
Congress  means  a  substantial  financial  sac- 
rifice; their  "peers"— lawyers,  lobbyists  and 
consultants— command  anywhere  from  two 
to  five  times  a  Congressional  salary.  Our 
best  public  servants  regularly  receive  lucra- 
tive opportunities  out  of  government.  We 
should  keep  Congressional  pay  at  a  level 
where  legislators  like  Sen.  Pete  V.  Domenici 
(with  eight  kids  waiting  to  go  through  col- 
lege) are  not  forced  out  of  public  life  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  people  will 
greet  my  claims  about  Congress  with  disbe- 
lief and  outrage.  But  many  others— includ- 
ing, I  suspect,  some  who  make  their  living 
reporting  on  Congressional  scandal  and 
sloth— will  recognize  their  truth.  I  hope  the 
latter  group  will  start  to  echo  my  themes,  or 
at  least  to  counter  some  of  the  worst  nega- 
tive excesses.  I  hope  that  people  and  organi- 
zations with  some  clout  and  prestige  will 
apply  some  resources  to  recognizing  and  re- 
warding our  l}est  public  servants,  instead  of 
publicizing  and  emphasizing  our  worst. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  we  will  be 
living  in  a  political  system  where  citizen  de- 
mands exceed  public  supplies,  where  govern- 
ment services  are  cut  back  and  redistribut- 
ed, taking  more  from  some  than  from 
others.  There  is  no  better  way  to  commit  so- 
cietal suicide  than  to  reinforce  the  errone- 
ous belief  that  Congress  is  a  collection  of 
corrupt,  venal,  greedy  and  hypocritical 
characters  who,  by  extension,  make  unfair 
and  illegitimate  decisions.  I  for  one  would 
rather  have  Congress  making  tough  deci- 
sions than  any  other  legislature  on  earth,  or 
than  any  other  collection  of  people  I  could 
name.* 
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with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
MicHEX,  in  his  position  on  minimum 
social  security  benefits,  that  the  needy 
are  not  deprived  by  its  elimination. 

I  therefore  should  have  voted  the 
other  way.* 
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OLD  PROBLEMS  OF  BUREAUC- 
RACY GET  ATTENTION 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augiist  4,  1981 

•  Mr.   PASHAYAN.   Mr.  Speaker,   in 
the  debate  on  July  31.  1981,  I  stood 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tupsday,  Augxist  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star,  dis- 
cussing the  progress  of  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  Director  Donald 
Devine.  Philip  Shandler.  the  Star's 
columnist  on  Federal  Government  af- 
fairs, discusses  Mr.  Devine's  efforts  to 
improve  OPM  operations,  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  serving  Federal  employ- 
ees and  taxpayers  as  well. 
The  article  follows: 

Old  Problems  of  Bureaucracy  Get 
Attention 

The  new  man  at  the  helm  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy  is  moving  to  untangle  it  from 
some  costly  and  frustrating  procedural  sea- 
weed that  has  accumulated  over  the  years. 

One  mess  is  possible  classification.  It's 
been  estimated  that  as  many  as  100,000  fed- 
eral white-collar  jobs  are  classified  at  too 
high  a  grade— meaning  they're  pvercompen- 
sated.  to  the  tune  of  about  $500  million  a 
year. 

Another  morass  is  a  backlog  of  retirement 
applications.  As  recently  as  January,  it  was 
about  double  the  30,000  cases  a  year  that 
the  government  itself  considers  normal. 
Processing  time  averaged  98  days  per  appli- 
cation—in the  face  of  a  35-day  work  stand- 
ard. The  situation  has  been  demoralizing. 

Both  classification  and  retirement  are 
overseen  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, the  government's  central  person- 
nel agency. 

In  March,  at  a  confirmation  hearing. 
E)onald  J.  Devine.  President  Reagan's  nomi- 
nee to  head  OPM.  listed  the  retirement 
claim  backlog  as  his  top  concern.  He  noted 
that  OPM  has  had  more  complaints  from 
Congress  about  this  in  recent  years  than 
about  anything  else. 

Actually,  the  retirement  backlog  has  been 
a  target  of  OPM  efforts  for  several  years. 
By  the  time  Deyine  came  aboard,  the 
agency,  under  the  leadership  of  Gary  R. 
Nelson,  its  associate  director  for  compensa- 
tion, already  had  streamlined  its  procedures 
and  was  beefing  up  its  processing  staff. 

Devine  kept  up  the  momentum,  and  last 
week  was  able  to  report  that  the  backlog 
was  dovm  to  about  41,000  cases,  that  proc- 
essing time  had  been  sharply  cut  and  that 
OPM  expected  to  meet  its  work  standards- 
processing  fully  documented  applications  in 
35  days,  for  example— by  Oct.  1. 

Devine's  report  was  made  to  members  of 
Congress  who  in  1979  had  asked  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  to  look  into  the  back- 
log. GAO  recently  came  up  with  some  out- 
dated findings  and  recommendations.  But 
Devine  said  he  welcomed  GAO's  "helpful 
suggestions." 


The  classification  problem  was  laid  before 
Devine  in  April,  in  a  report  by  an  OPM  task 
force  that  had  made  the  first  major  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  a  decade.  The  report  said 
that  about  11  percent  of  the  government's 
nearly  one  million  whitecollar  positions 
were  over-graded  and  about  3  percent  were 
undergraded— a  net  over-grading  of  about  8 
percent. 

To  deal  with  the  over-grading  problem, 
the  report  urged  a  $3  million,  two-year 
crash  effort  to  develop  new  position  classifi- 
cation standards,  many  of  which  were  a 
decade  or  more  old  and  virtually  meaning- 
less. 

Devine  said  in  an  interview  recently  that 
OPM  didn't  have  the  resources  for  a  crash 
reclassification  program.  But  he  said  the 
agency  is  stepping  up  the  pace  of  an  on- 
going overhaul  of  job  standards  by  contract- 
ing out  some  of  the  work.  It  hopes  to  con- 
template the  work  "over  the  next  few 
years,"  he  said. 

In  a  speech  recently.  Divine  also  promised 
to  resist  mis-classification  by  federal  agen- 
cies. He  said  he  had  been  told  that  some 
OPM  evaluators  feared  they  wouldn't  be 
supported  if  they  objected  to  irregular  clas- 
sification. But  Devine  said  he  would  "back 
anyone  who  reports  abusive  practices  ...  I 
will  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  president,  if 
that  is  what  is  necessary  .  . 

As  with  reclassification.  Devine  cited  a 
lack  of  resources  for  not  accepting  a  staff 
recommendation  that  OPM  review  all  con- 
versions by  agencies,  after  Jimmy  Carter 
had  lost  the  White  House  to  Ronald 
Reagan,  of  political  appointees  to  career  po- 
sitions (from  which  these  people  can  be  dis- 
lodged only  with  considerable  difficulty). 

During  the  transition  this  winter,  OPM 
had  investigated  reports  of  impropriety  in 
43  conversions,  had  found  that  13  had  been 
improper  and  had  reversed  them,  GAO  re- 
ported in  June  GAO  endorsed  an  OPM  staff 
reconunendation  for  a  review  of  the  conver- 
sions—a proposal  that  the  Carter  White 
House  had  rejected,  as  it  was  disclosed  here. 

But  Devine  said  recently  that  he  was  satis- 
fied that  in  investigating  allegations  of  im- 
propriety during  the  transition.  OPM  had 
"caught  the  real  problems."  In  any  case,  he 
said.  OPM  couldn't  spare  the  staff  to  go 
back  over  all  of  the  conversions. 

Devine  said  he  has  under  study  a  recom- 
mendation from  one  of  his  own  appointees 
to  deal  with  a  simmering  career  executive 
problem.  The  executives  resent  the  fact 
that  Congress  last  year  cut  from  50  percent 
to  25  percent  the  number  of  them  who 
could  be  given  bonuses  (which  at  their  level 
are  in  place  of  raises)  and  the  fact  that 
OPM  later  cut  the  number  to  20  percent. 

Devine  has  been  urged  by  George  Nezterc- 
zuk.  associate  director  for  executive  person- 
nel, to  go  back  up  to  the  25  percent  level  to 
help  offset  a  brain  drain— an  unprecedented 
exodus  of  unhappy  veteran  careerists. 

And  Devine  said  he  would  like  to  encour- 
age more  bonuses.  But  he  said  Congress  still 
is  touchy  on  the  issue  and  'I  want  to  make 
sure  we  don't  endanger  the  whole  bonus 
process.  "• 
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A  FIGHTER  WHO  WILL  KEEP 
GOING 

HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
Mrs.  Marnesba  Tackett. 

Marnesba  Tackett  recently  retired  as 
executive  director  for  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  serving 
Los  Angeles.  At  73.  she  has  not  aban- 
doned the  civil  rights  struggle  and  will 
continue  to  direct  a  project  promoting 
greater  participation  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Twenty 
schools  and  5.000  parents  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  have  come  together  in 
this  effort,  guided  by  Mrs.  Tackett's 
enthusiasm  and  leadership. 

To  many,  retirement  is  a  time  of  re- 
laxation, but  Marnesba  has  chosen  to 
seek  her  dream;  the  realization  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  for 
black  and  other  minority  children.  In 
her  words,  she  "will  hang  in  there 
until  the  last." 

Marnesba  Tackett  easily  recalls  the 
days  when  separate  was  the  prevailing 
mode  of  equal.  Separate  pay  counters 
in  dime  stores,  restaurants,  and  sec- 
tions on  public  transports  scar  both 
her  child  and  adult  memories.  But  not 
even  separate  classrooms  with  only 
"white"  text  books  could  shake  her  de- 
termination to  attain  a  college  educa- 
tion. And  after  a  joyful  delay,  caused 
by  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  she  at- 
tended the  Negro  Branch  of  Kansas 
City  College,  graduating  cum  laude  2 
years  later. 

As  a  child  and  then  an  adult,  the 
dual  system  of  education  greatly  dis- 
turbed Mrs.  Tackett,  causing  her  to 
believe  "the  whole  thing  is  engineered 
to  keeping  a  certain  group  of  people  in 
an  inferior  place." 

Raised  in  Kansas,  Mrs.  Tackett's 
lifetime  involvement  with  civil  rights 
began  when  she  joined  the  NAACP 
while  still  in  high  school.  After 
moving  to  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  where  her 
husband,  a  minister  served  the  Trinity 
Baptist  Church,  the  Tacketts  moved 
to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  in  southern 
California,  while  looking  for  a  job, 
that  she  had  her  first  taste  of  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  both  her  sex  and 
race.  This  reconfirmed  her  convictions 
about  our  color-conscious  society  and 
rekindled  her  activity  in  the  NAACP. 
Marnesba's  meeting  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  1953,  only  further  re- 
solved her  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

Mrs.  Tackett's  philosophy  regarding 
education  has  kept  pace  with  the 
times,  and  in  many  an  instance,  is  a 
few  steps  ahead.  Many  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  know  Mrs.  Tackett  for  her 
tireless  activity  in  the  school  board. 
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Though  never  a  candidate  herself,  she 
has  been  a  key  figure  in  many  local 
campaigns,  seeking  to  insure  that  her 
ideas  are  well  represented. 

Mrs.  Tackett  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  breaking  down  discrimina- 
tion in  housing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  and  is  in  fact  a  licensed  real 
estate  broker. 

Her  recent  retirement  dinner  sup- 
plies a  touching  and  telling  story 
about  this  indefatigable  woman.  She 
arrived  at  her  dinner,  which  at  her  re- 
quest was  held  in  a  restaurant  operat- 
ed by  a  black  businesswoman,  with  a 
small  doll  in  hand.  A  gift  from  old  col- 
lege friends,  the  doll  had  a  notice 
pinned  to  its  yellow  dress  and  read: 

Put  this  doll  on  your  bed  or  in  your  rock- 
ing chair.  It  can  retire,  but  you  keep  going. 

Marnesba  Tackett  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently thanked  for  her  devotion  and 
continued  commitment  to  helping 
others.  A  poem  by  Langston  Hughes 
captures  the  spirit  which  she  em- 
bodies. 

Still  Here 

I've  been  scarred  and  battered. 

My  hopes  the  wind  done  scattered. 

Snow  has  frix  me,  sun  has  baked  me. 
Looks  like  between'em 
They  done  tried  to  make  me 

Stop  laughin'.  stop  lovin',  stop  livin'— 

But  I  don't  care! 

I'm  still  here! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  attest  that  those 
of  us  in  Los  Angeles  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate and  grateful  that  Marnesba  is 
still  here.  Much  work  remains  in  our 
cause,  and  it  won't  be  done  without 
her.* 


MONO  LAKE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
cosigned  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Seiberling  with  a  number  of  my  Cali- 
fornia colleagues  regarding  Mono 
Lake.  In  this  letter  we  urged  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  National  Parks  to  hold 
hearings  this  fall  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  the  whole  issue  of  Mono  Lake.  Be- 
cause of  the  increased  interest  in  the 
Mono  Lake  issue  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  This  may 
help  explain  the  growing  concern 
about  current  policy  with  regard  to 
the  entire  Mono  Lake  area. 

Los  Angeles  is  Drinking  Up  BEAUTiFtiL 

Mono  Lake 

(By  Leon  Lindsay,  staff  correspondent  of 

the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

San  Francisco.- Efforts  to  save  Mono 
Lake,  a  unique  natural  wonder  bequeathed 
by  the  ice  age  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  region 
of  California,  are  receiving  renewed  atten- 
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tion  because  of  recent  developments— some 
discouraging,  and  some  positive. 

The  blue,  saline  lake,  in  dry  hill  country 
abutting  14,000-foot,  snowclad  peaks,  is  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  its  resort-rimmed 
neighbor.  Lake  Tahoe.  But  it  is  being  cited 
by  environmentalists  as  a  classic  example  of 
how  human  society  can,  in  a  few  years,  dis- 
mantle nature's  works  of  eons. 

Formed  some  12.000  years  ago  when  gla- 
ciers receded.  Mono  Lake  is  salty,  but  not 
"dead"— at  least  not  yet.  Its  waters  support 
a  chain  of  life  that  begins  with  microscopic 
plants  (phytoplankton)  and  takes  wing  with 
gulls,  ducks,  and  other  bird  species. 

Tourists  who  find  their  way  to  the  lake 
marvel  at  the  geological  formations- includ- 
ing two  volcanic  islands;  the  Mono  craters,  a 
recently  formed  chain  of  cones  and  lava 
flows;  and  "tufa  towers  "—chalk-white,  ero- 
sion-sculptured upthrusts  of  calcium  car- 
bonate which  are  in  some  cases  delicate,  in 
others  grotesque. 

What  endangers  Mono  Lake  is  the  thirst 
of  Los  Angeles.  Since  1941.  the  metropolis 
to  the  south  has  diverted  water  from 
streams  in  the  Mono  basin  to  help  meet  its 
ever-growing  need  for  water.  At  present,  the 
city  water  and  power  department  takes 
101.000  acre-feet  a  year  from  the  basin. 
Over  the  past  40  years  the  lake  level  has 
dropped  at  a  rate  of  1  to  2  feet  a  year.  It  was 
at  6,417  feet  (measured  from  sea  level)  in 
1941;  in  June  of  this  year  it  measured  6,373 
feet. 

This  summer  it  was  discovered  that,  possi- 
bly because  of  increased  salinity,  the  popu- 
lation of  brine  shrimp,  a  key  part  of  the 
Mono  Lake  food  chain,  had  dropped  sharp- 
ly. Researchers  found  that  only  5  to  15  per- 
cent of  shrimp  eggs  hatched  in  June. 

One-fourth  of  the  California  gull  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  nests  at  Mono 
Lake,  and  the  chicks  are  nurtured  on  brine 
shrimp.  This  summer,  says  biologist  David 
Gaines,  practically  all  the  gull  chicks  have 
starved.  If  it  happens  again  next  year,  he 
adds,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  California 
gull  colony  at  Mono  Lake. 

California  gulls  are  not  an  endangered 
species;  they  breed  at  a  number  of  other  lo- 
cations, including  Utah's  Great  Salt  Lake. 
But  Mr.  Gaines  and  others  say  that  what  is 
happening  to  the  shrimp  and  gulls  at  the 
lake  is  dramatic  evidence  of  how  the  whole 
system  is  slowly— or  perhaps  not  so  slowly- 
destroyed. 

The  answer,  they  say,  is  for  Los  Angeles 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  water  it  diverts 
from  the  lake.  In  1979  a  state  task  force  rec- 
ommended several  alternative  plans  for 
maintaining  the  lake  level  at  6,388  feet.  The 
Mono  Lake  committee,  of  which  Gaines  is 
chairman,  supports  one  of  the  plans. 

But  Los  Angeles,  which  has  a  permanent 
state  license  to  divert  as  much  as  167.000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  the  Mono 
basin,  accepts  none  of  the  alternatives. 

Further,  the  city  recently  informed  the 
US  Department  of  the  Interior  that  it 
would  like  to  purchase  23.000  acres  of  feder- 
al land  along  the  Mono  Lake  shore.  This 
was  in  response  to  a  letter  sent  out  by  Inte- 
rior Secretary  James  G.  Watt  inviting  state 
and  local  governments  to  apply  for  the  right 
to  purchase  federal  lands  at  $1.25  an  acre. 

Acquisition  of  this  land  would  give  the  Los 
Angeles  Water  and  Power  Department  con- 
trol over  much  of  Mono  Lake's  shoreline. 

But  there  are  countermoves  afoot  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington.  D.C. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Mono  Lake  state  pre- 
serve was  introduced  this  year  in  the  Legis- 
lature. Passed  30  to  0  by  the  state  Senate,  it 
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is  expected  soon  to  be  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly. 

Although  this  step  would  not  affect  the 
rate  of  water  diversion  by  Los  Angeles. 
Gaines  says,  it  would  at  least  give  official 
status  to  the  lake  environs  and  help  protect 
against  vandalism,  which  is  increasing. 

US  Rep.  Norman  D.  Shumway  (R)  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  district  includes  Mono 
County,  has  introduced  two  bills  in  Con- 
gress. One  would  grant  national  monument 
status  to  the  immediate  Mono  Lake  area 
and  provide  for  a  study  of  ways  to  reduce 
water  diversion.  The  other  bill  would  repeal 
the  1936  federal  law  under  which  purchase 
of  federally  owned  land  at  $1.25  an  acre  is 
authorized. 

Both  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  and  Gaines 
says  hearings  are  expected  in  October. 

He  says  the  effort  to  preserve  Mono  Lake 
has  gained  support  among  state  legislators 
and  California  congressmen.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  support  among  officials  of  state  re- 
sources agencies,  he  adds,  but  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  Jr.  has  taken  no  position.  The 
governor,  who  plans  to  run  for  the  US 
Senate  in  1982.  is  treading  a  fine  line  on 
water  issues,  always  politically  dangerous 
here. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  Gaines 
points  out,  the  Mono  Lake  committee  needs 
support  in  Los  Angeles.  The  group  main- 
tains an  office  there  and  is  circulating  news 
letters  and  petitions.  Response  lately  has 
been  encouraging,  the  committee  chairman 
says.* 


CLEANING  UP  FEDERAL 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today,  together  with 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Ashbrook  and  Mr. 
JoHMSTON.  comprehensive  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's workers'  compensation  pro- 
gram for  its  own  civilian  employees. 
FECA  provides  compensation— wage- 
replacement  income,  medical  benefits, 
and  death  benefits  to  survivors— for 
job-related  injuries  or  death. 

This  bill,  entitled  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees' Reemployment  and  Compen- 
sation Amendments  of  1981,"  stems 
from  the  administration's  proposal  of 
June  2,  1981,  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  and, 
thus,  in  the  House-passed  reconcilia- 
tion bill  (title  V,  subtitle  C,  ch.  1, 
subch.  C).  The  Senate  did  not  include 
any  amendments  to  FECA  in  its  recon- 
ciliation bill.  The  Senate  FECA  sub- 
conferees,  however,  recognized  the  un- 
derlying merits  of  the  administration's 
package  and  were  prepared  to  recede 
to  the  House  with  clarifying  and  im- 
proving amendments.  My  bill  incorpo- 
rates those  amendments. 

Despite  the  manifest  fairness  of  the 
Senate  amendments,  the  House  major- 
ity members  of  the  subconference,  in 
confederacy  with  the  House  majority 
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budget  conferees,  and  contrary  to 
their  responsibility  under  the  House 
rules  to  support  the  House  position, 
immediately  voted  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  and,  thus,  sabotage  the  FECA 
amendments  and  the  mandate  of  rec- 
onciliation as  it  related  to  the  FECA 
subconference.  Senator  Hatch  agreed 
only  when  it  became  apparent  that  his 
refusal  would  jeopardize  timely  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  thrust  of  the  administration's 
amendments  is  to  reduce  the  skyrock- 
eting costs  of  the  program  (currently 
exceeding  $1  billion  annually)  by  re- 
moving some  of  the  current  incentives 
for  fraud  and  abuse,  by  revising  the 
benefit  structure,  and  by  integrating 
the  program  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment (CSR). 

The  record  shows  strong  medicine  is 
necessary.  Since  the  1974  amendments 
liberalizing  the  program,  claims  filings 
and  costs  have  skyrocketed. 

In  fiscal  1978  the  total  number  of 
FECA  claims  had  risen  to  126.000  from 
31.000  in  fiscal  1974.  prior  to  the 
amendments.  More  specifically, 
annual  filing  of  COP  (continuation  of 
pay)  claims  rose  from  32,000  in  fiscal 
1974  to  over  94,000  in  fiscal  1978;  and, 
as  an  indication  of  employees  taking 
advantage  of  COP,  lost-time  reported 
injuries  during  this  period  increased 
from  36  to  51  percent. 

Long-term  claims  have  increased  in 
niunbers  and  complexity:  30.000  back 
injuries  reported  annually  since  fiscal 
1975;  hearing  loss  claims  have  jumped 
from  13.900  total  between  1966  and 
1974  to  37.200  between  fiscal  1975  and 

1978.  These  long-term  cases  accounted 
for  about  two-thirds  of  total  costs  in 

1979.  with  direct  payment  rising  from 
$26.4  million  in  1966  to  $463.6  million 
in  1979.  Estimated  future  costs  for 
long-term  cases  are  over  $6  billion. 

Total  compensation  costs  have  risen 
from  fiscal  1974  to  fiscal  1979  from 
$270,676,000  to  $700,023,000  to  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  in  fiscal  1982. 

While  acknowledging  significant 
FECA  cost  problems,  some  minimize 
this  explosion  by  citing  Federal  pay 
increases  to  which  FECA  benefits  are 
tied,  medical  costs,  and  cost-of-living 
adjustments  as  major  contributing  fac- 
tors. They  are.  indeed,  contributing 
factors,  but  focusing  on  these  ele- 
ments ignores  why  cUtims  find  their 
way  into  the  system  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  utilization,  and  GAO  findings 
indicate  a  rapid  rise  in  utilization  since 
1974.  The  Government  Printing  Office 
suffered  an  astronomical  increase  in 
lost  time  injuries  from  1974  to  1976  of 
862  percent.  The  comparable  figures 
for  the  Postal  Service  is  112  percent; 
for  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 109  percent;  for  Department  of 
the  Army,  106  percent;  and  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  115  percent. 

Undoubtedly,  some  sudden  incen- 
tives must  have  been  injected  into  the 
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system  to  produce  such  a  rapid  expan- 
sion in  caseload,  utilization  and  costs. 
The  narcotic  is  the  1974  amendments; 
and  the  FECA  system  has  just  about 
overdosed  on  them. 

Significant  changes  were  incorporat- 
ed in  the  1974  amendments: 

First,  a  45-day  continuation  of  pay 
period  was  enacted  permitting  agen- 
cies to  continue  an  employee's  full  pay 
up  to  45  days  following  an  injury.  Its 
purpose  was  to  alleviate  claimants' 
cash-flow  problems  stemming  from 
claims  processing  delays; 

Second,  employees  were  granted  free 
choice  of  physician;  and 

Third,  the  3-day  waiting  period 
before  which  compensation  is  payable 
was  moved  from  the  onset  of  disability 
to  after  the  45-day  COP  period. 

GAO's  extensive  study  of  the  FECA 
program  places  the  onus  for  FECA's 
difficulties  largely  on  these  three 
changes.  As  to: 

COP:  Although  the  Federal  civilian 
workforce  has  remained  stable  over 
the  past  10  years,  lost-time  traumatic 
injury  claims,  as  noted  above,  have 
risen  sharply.  Claims  actually  dropped 
during  the  period  1970  to  1974— from 
17,000  to  12.000.  Passage  of  the 
amendments,  however,  saw  claims— 
COP  claims— jump  the  next  year  to 
37,000,  then  to  80.000  in  1976.  and  to 
101.000  in  1979. 

Three-day  waiting  period:  The  1974 
amendments'  elimination  of  a  3-day 
waiting  period  at  the  onset  of  disabil- 
ity is  clearly  the  most  serious  short- 
coming in  the  present  law  and  has  led 
to  an  avalanche  of  abuse.  GAO  found 
that  up  to  46  percent— nearly  half — of 
all  COP  claims  could  have  been  elimi- 
nated were  there  merely  a  3-day  wait- 
ing period  at  the  onset  of  disability. 
Fully  46  percent  of  surveyed  claims 
were  considered  by  GAO's  physician 
to  be  minor,  frivilous.  or  marginal 
claims— 37  percent  minor  or  frivilous 
and  9  percent  marginal  (lasting  4  to  7 
days). 

Free  choice  of  physician:  The  1974 
amendments  granted  an  employee  the 
right  to  choose  his  own  physician. 
This,  GAO  concluded,  has  contributed 
to  abuse  of  COP  and  to  employees  not 
using  light  duty  to  the  extent  possible. 
Specifically,  GAO  found  that  20  per- 
cent of  its  claims  sampled  appeared 
abusive  in  occurrence,  job  relatedness, 
or  duration;  and  that  in  all  cases  light 
duty  could  have  been  used. 

The  free  choice  of  physician  permits 
doctor  shopping  for  a  sympathetic 
physician.  Not  surprisingly,  if  the 
claimant's  personal  physician  is  not 
sympathetic,  another  doctor  is  likely 
to  be.  A  physician,  especially  one  unfa- 
miliar with  the  patient  or  his  employ- 
ment, often  must  accept  the  patient's 
statements  that  he  is  in  pain. 

FECA's  problems  extend  beyond 
these  three  areas,  however: 
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Benefit  structure:  The  overlay  of  an 
uncommonly  generous  benefit  struc- 
ture on  COP,  lack  of  a  waiting  period, 
and  free  choice  of  physician  has  aggra- 
vated FECA  cost  and  administrative 
problems.  The  current  formula  based 
on  66%  percent  or  75  percent  (if  one  or 
more  dependents)  of  gross  pay  (tax- 
free)  replaces  far  too  great  a  propor- 
tion of  predisability  pay— from  86  per- 
cent for  a  GS-2.  receiving  the  basic 
benefit  under  FECA,  to  118  percent  at 
the  maximum  FECA  rate  for  a  GS-15. 
The  result  is  claims  filing  incentives, 
and  rehabilitation  and  retum-to-work 
disincentives. 

Retiring  on  FECA:  The  law  now  per- 
mits Federal  employees  to  use  FECA 
as  a  retirement  system.  There  is  essen- 
tially one  reason  for  this  malady:  Gen- 
erally. FECA  benefits  are  higher  than 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  annuities 
or  other  disability  benefits  and  are  tax 
free.  In  recommending  conversion  of 
FECA  beneficiaries  to  retirement  pro- 
grams at  age  65,  the  Department  of 
Labor  explored  the  differences  in  the 
two  programs: 

FECA  beneficiaries  receive  a  greater  net 
compensation  beyond  retirement  age  than 
persons  who  retire  with  the  maximum  years 
of  Federal  service  (41  years  and  11  months). 
While  current  FECA  benefits  are  tax  free, 
and  Civil  Service  retirement  income  is  taxed 
at  regular  rates,  the  disparity  between 
FECA  benefits  and  CSR  A  retirement 
income  would,  with  few  exceptions,  not  be 
resolved  by  taxing  FECA  benefits.  In  nearly 
all  instances,  FECA  benefits  would  still  be 
greater  than  the  retirement  income  of  an 
uninjured  worker. 

The  disparity  in  benefit  rates  between 
FECA  and  CSRA  creates  substantial  eco- 
nomic incentive  for  Federal  employees  to 
seek  FECA  benefits.  Although  the  absolute 
number  is  not  great,  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  employees  are  seeking  FECA 
benefits  in  lieu  cf  retirement,  particularly 
when  few  years  of  service  are  involved.  The 
economic  incentives  are  inversely  related  to 
years  of  service  *  *  *  In  fact,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  it  is  possible  for  a  permanent- 
ly disabled  employee  to  obtain  FECA  bene- 
fits and  also  withdraw  all  contributions 
from  the  CSR  system.  Workers  who  are  in- 
jured or  diseased  and  otherwise  eligible  in- 
creasingly argue  that  their  injury  is  work- 
related. 

GAO's  claims  survey  revealed  that 
85  percent  of  FECA  beneficiaries  on 
long-term  rolls  will  probably  never 
return  to  work;  51  percent  were  over 
55  years  old.  Of  these,  62  percent  were 
over  60.  and  30  percent  exceeded  age 
65.  Thus,  most  long-term  beneficiaries 
have,  in  effect,  already  retired.  In  fact. 
GAO  found  that  most  Federal  employ- 
ees retire  within  3  years  of  eligibility- 
age  55  with  30  years'  service— so  a  case 
could  be  made  for  converting  them  to 
CSR  at  age  58. 

This  bill  addresses  these  and  other 
shortcomings  in  FECA  by: 

Changing  the  benefit  formula  from 
66%  percent  or  75  percent  of  gross  pay 
to  80  percent  of  spendable  income,  de- 
fined as  gross  pay  minus  amounts 
withheld  for  Federal,  State  and  local 
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income  taxes,  mandatorily  withheld 
pension  contributions  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, social  security; 

Eliminating  the  45-day  continuation- 
of-pay  period  but  providing  a  safety 
net  of  interim  compensation  beginning 
on  the  21st  day  following  the  Labor 
Department's  receipt  of  all  informa- 
tion necessary  to  adjudication.  The 
employing  agency  would  also  have  the 
option  of  advancing  compensation  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day  of  disability 
if  the  employee  was  expected  to  be  to- 
tally disabled  for  at  least  28  days; 

Establishing  a  waiting  period  of  7 
workdays  at  the  onset  of  disability, 
with  5  days  compensation  repaid  if  the 
disability  lasts  beyond  14  days; 

Converting  FECA  beneficiaries  to 
civil  service  retirement  at  age  65  or 
when  vested  after  age  65.  returning 
FECA  to  the  proper  role  of  workers' 
compensation  of  replacing  lost  wages 
due  to  employment  injuries; 

Paying  the  same  benefit  (80  percent 
spendable  income)  to  survivors  as  paid 
to  disabled  workers; 

Paying  the  same  benefit  (GS-8  step 
1)  for  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  body 
member  regardless  of  income  level 
with  no  offset  for  wage-loss  benefits; 

Instituting  mandatory  rehabilita- 
tion; 

Increasing  funeral,  attendants,  and 
maintenance  allowances; 

Amending  the  basis  for  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  from  increases  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  the  aver- 
age annual  Federal  wage  increase,  so 
that  employees  on  disability  are  treat- 
ed equally  with  nondisabled  employ- 
ees; 

Pursuant  to  hearing,  prohibiting  re- 
imbursement under  FECA  to  medical 
providers  who  have  been  indicted  or 
convicted  of  fraud,  in  cormection  with 
another  Federal  program,  or  have 
been  found  to  have  furnished  inappro- 
priate medical  services; 

Requiring  the  Labor  Department  to 
develop  a  fee  schedule  for  providers  of 
services  under  FECA; 

Granting  employing  agencies,  pursu- 
ant to  a  recommendation  by  the  GAO, 
specific  authority  to  order  agency-paid 
medical  exams;  and 

Revamping  the  claims  review  process 
by  narrowing  the  scope  of  review  of 
cases  by  the  Employees'  Compensation 
Appeals  Board  consistent  with  appel- 
late-level review,  and  providing  both 
employing  agencies  and  employees 
with  a  new  right  of  case-reconsider- 
ation by  the  Office  of  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Programs. 

The  legislation's  effect  would  be  pro- 
spective only,  both  as  to  the  new  bene- 
fit formula  and  conversion  to  CSR. 
Current  beneficiaries  would  be  "grand- 
fathered" and,  thus,  not  sustain  bene- 
fits cuts. 

I  call  on  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Standards  Subcommittee  to  schedule 
hearings  and  markup  on  remedial  leg- 
islation.* 
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SOVIET  UNION  PERSECUTES 
CHRISTIANS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  equal  protection  under 
the  law  means  that  not  only  Jews  are 
persecuted  for  their  religious  beliefs. 
While  we  hear  frequent  horror  stories 
of  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  this 
story  of  five  Christians  sentenced  to 
labor  camps  and  internal  exile  for 
seeking  to  emigrate  to  practice  their 
religion  freely  is  a  reminder  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  all  creeds  are  equally 
repressed  so  long  as  they  deviate  from 
the  party  line. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  3.  1981) 
Soviets  Sentence  Pentacostalists 
A  court  in  the  Ukraine  sentenced  five 
members  of  a  religious  group  to  terms  in 
labor  camps  and  internal  exile  on  charges  of 
slandering  the  Soviet  Union,  dissident 
sources  said  in  Moscow.  Four  of  the  Penta- 
costalists were  given  five  years  in  labor 
camps  followed  by  five  years  of  internal 
exile.  The  five  had  asked  for  emigration 
visas  and  renounced  their  Soviet  citizenship 
in  protest  against  not  being  allowed  to  prac- 
tice their  faith  freely.* 


WHEAT  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
BEGINS  OPERATION 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  on  July  1.  1981.  the 
Wheat  Industry  Coimcil  began  its  first 
fiscal  year  of  operation.  The  entire 
wheat  industry  is  to  be  congratulated 
and  commended  for  their  efforts  in 
making  this  organization  a  reality. 

The  Wheat  Industry  Council  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Wheat  and  Wheat 
Foods  Research  and  Nutrition  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1977.  As  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  that  legislation  and  a  longtime 
advocate  of  a  wheat  industry  educa- 
tion, research,  and  promotion  organi- 
zation. I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  being  fulfilled  in 
the  clearly  stated  goals,  objectives, 
and  planned  programs  of  the  council 
adopted  March  24,  1981.  as  follows: 

Contribute  materially  to  the  health  and 
well  being  of  all  people: 

Enhance  the  quality  and  use  of  American 
Wheat,  processed  wheat,  and  wheat  end 
products  to  insure  the  economic  vitality  of 
the  wheat  foods  industry; 

Educate  the  public  on  the  nutritional  and 
economic  value  of  wheat  foods; 

Increase  sales  and  per  capita  consumption 
of  wheat  based  foods;  and 

Evaluate  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
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The  programs  and  activities  of  the 
council  are  directed  by  its  members 
who  represent  the  entire  wheat  foods 
industry  and  consumers.  Specifically 
the  members  include  the  following 
segments:  Producers— wheat  farmers: 
processors— millers  and  others:  end 
product  manufacturers— bakers,  pasta 
manufacturers,  and  cereal  producers; 
and  consumers.  Incidentally,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  inclusion  of  consum- 
ers as  members  of  the  council  Is 
unique  among  industry-wide  promo- 
tion organizations. 

The  following  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
serve  as  members  and  alternates  of 
the  board  of  directors: 

Balrd.  Vernon.  Mrs.  Baird's  Balieries.  Inc.. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Balhurst,  Harry,  National  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Blackwell.  Okla. 

Batty,  Lauren,  ITT  Continental  Baking 
Co.,  Rye.  N.Y. 

Blsognl.  Dr.  Carole.  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 

Capps.  Clifton,  California  Milling  Corp.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Davis.  Raymond.  National  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association.  Potter.  Nebr. 

Peeney.  J.  J..  General  Mills.  Inc..  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. 

Hale.  H.  D..  ADM  Milling  Co..  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans. 

Hatcher.  E.  L..  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  Lamar.  Colo. 

Hayes,  Earl.  National  Wheat  Growers'  As 
sociation.  Stafford,  Kan.s. 

Heffelfinger.  M.W.K..  Peavey  Co..  Minne 
apolis.  Minn. 

Hinkle.  B.  J..  Interstate  Brands  Corp. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Holmes.  Howard.  Chelsea  Milling  Co. 
Chelsea.  Mich. 

Jppsi'n.  Robert.  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  Heppner.  Oreg. 

Kniitson.  Carolyn.  Clackamas  Community 
College,  Lake  Oswego,  Oreg. 

Krafft.  Richard.  Star  of  the  West  Milling 
Co..  Prankenmuth.  Mich. 

Kruse.  Richard.  National  Wheat  Growers' 
Association.  Breckenridge.  Minn. 

Liebman.  Bonnie.  Clr.  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest.  Washington.  D.C. 

Milner.  Dr.  Max.  American  Institute  of 
Nutrition.  Bethesda.  Md. 

Myers.  R.  G..  Seaboard  Allied  Milling 
Corp..  Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 

Nelson.  Wayne.  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  Winner.  S.  Dak. 

Nissen.  John.  Nissen  Baking  Co..  Fal 
mouth.  Maine. 

Orth.  Philip.  Philip  Orth  Co..  Oak  Creek 
Wis. 

Rasmussen.  Dr.  Arlette.  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark.  Del. 

Rawlinson.  Prank,  Centennial  Mills,  Port 
land,  Oreg. 

Sands,  Prank,  Sands,  Taylor  &  Wood  Co. 
Brighton.  Ma.ss. 

Schaus,  Robert,  Rcymond  Baking  Co. 
Waterbury.  Conn. 

Shrpard.  Victor.  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association.  Gilliam.  Mo. 

Sidles,  Sheila.  Iowa  Consumers  League, 
Centerville.  Iowa. 

Stack,  Richard,  Capital  Area  Community 
Pood  Bank,  Washington.  D.C. 

Thom,  Jeane,  Consumers  Coop,  of  Berke 
ley.  El  Cerrito,  Calif. 

Thurston,  Lester,  C.  P.  Mueller  Co. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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Tollett,  Clifford,  National  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Thornton,  Wash. 

Viviano,  Joseph,  San  Giorgio-Skinner, 
Inc..  Hershey.  Pa. 

Wager.  Robert.  American  Bakers  Associa- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. 

Winterfeldt.  Dr.  Esther.  Oklahoma  SUte 
University.  Stillwater.  Okla. 

Witteman.  William.  National  Wheat 
Growers'  Association,  Mohall,  N.  Dak. 

Oversight  is  assigned  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Initially  the 
role  of  the  USDA  was  to  hold  hear- 
ings, conduct  the  referendum,  and 
other  adminstrative  procedures.  On  a 
continuing  basis  it  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  council's  programs 
meet  the  mandate  of  the  law. 

The  formation  of  the  council  was  of- 
ficially approved  in  a  March  1980.  ref- 
erendum of  end  product  manufactur- 
ers. The  end  product  manufacturers 
will  support  the  council  under  an  as- 
sessment based  on  wheat  flour  usage. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend 
those  forward-looking,  progressive 
business  leaders  who  are  supporting 
the  Wheat  Industry  Council.  Their  ef- 
forts and  their  financial  support  will 
help  insure  that  every  American 
knows  that  wheat  and  wheat  food 
products  are  essential  for  good  nutri- 
tion: that  wheat  food  products  are  an 
important  protein  source:  and  that 
wheat  food  products  are  not  fattening. 

Everyone— from  the  wheat  produc- 
ers to  the  consumers— will  benefit  by 
the  council's  information,  education, 
and  research  programs.  The  council 
plans  a  balanced  program  which  will 
help  all  segments  of  the  wheat  foods 
industry  and  the  general  public. 

For  more  information  on  the  specific 
programs  of  the  council,  contact  exec- 
utive director,  C.  Joan  Reynolds,  Suite 
205,  6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Rock- 
ville.  Md.  20852:  telephone  (301)984- 
1300.* 


A  TRULY  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half,  with  only  a  few, 
short-lived  violations,  the  United 
States  followed  the  foreign  policy  for- 
mulated by  President  Washington: 
peace  and  commerce  with  all  nations: 
permanent,  entangling  alliances  with 
none. 

However,  over  the  last  30  years,  we 
have  intervened  in  countries  around 
the  world,  subsidized  the  defense  of 
wealthy  allies,  provided  aid  and  com- 
fort to  our  enemies,  and  spend  a  na- 
tional treasure  on  the  military.  This 
policy  has  had  devastating  effects  on 
the  economy  and  has  compromised 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Recently,  the  writer  and  former  FBI 
official  Dan  Smoot  commented  that 
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while  President  Reagan  may  be  "the 
right  man,  in  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time,"  without  the  right  policy 
direction  we  will  travel  even  further 
down  the  path  to  national  destruction. 

If  we  merely  change  the  names  of 
our  "friends"  and  "enemies,"  direct 
our  rhetoric  and  aid  to  different  quar- 
ters, and  spend  trillions  more  on  out- 
moded weapons  systems  that  do  not 
increase  our  real  defense  capabilities, 
we  will  continue  to  fail. 

I  commend  Mr.  Smoofs  essay  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Dan  Smoot  Report  on  Our  Foreign 
Policy 

All  of  the  necessary  governing  powers  of  a 
great  nation  cannot  t>6  listed  in  a  constitu- 
tion, defined,  and  limited  to  specified  func- 
tions. Many  forces— global  wars,  political 
upheavals,  technological  revolutions,  natu- 
ral disasters— change  society  and  its  needs. 
Government  cannot  remain  static,  and  serve 
a  social  order  forever  changing. 

These  assertions  being  considered,  we 
must  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding 
Fathers.  They  made  no  attempt  to  list, 
define,  or  circumscribe  the  vast  governmen- 
tal powers  that  are,  or  may  be,  necessary  In 
regulating  domestic  affairs.  They  specified 
the  few  matters  they  wanted  the  federal 
government  involved  in,  explained  its  juris- 
diction in  those  matters,  and  left  all  the  rest 
(unmentioned,  undefined,  unlimited)  to  the 
states  or  to  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  denied  the  states  direct  power  in  han- 
dling foreign  affairs,  giving  all  necessary 
powers,  largely  undefined,  to  the  federal 
government. 

Consequently,  the  Constitution  is  not  the 
same  infallible  guide  to  the  proper  handling 
of  foreign  affairs  that  it  is  in  the  handling 
of  domestic  affairs.  We  do  have  an  adequate 
guide,  nevertheless:  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  to  the  nation  in  1797. 
Washington  warned  against  foreign  influ- 
ence in  the  shaping  of  American  affairs, 
saying  the  nation  could  not  fulfill  her  high 
destiny  if  government  kept  her  permanently 
entangled  in  the  wars,  revolutions,  and  in- 
ternal politics  of  other  nations.  He  suggest- 
ed a  foreign  policy  of  benign  neutrality. 

President  Washington's  benign  neutrality 
became  America's  traditional  foreign  policy. 
Americans  clung  to  that  policy  doggedly 
even  reverently,  until  the  middle  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  For  decades,  interna- 
tionalists—largely under  the  pervasive  influ- 
ence, if  not  consciously  under  the  direct 
control,  of  the  international  Communist 
movement— vilified  and  misrepresented  the 
policy  of  benign  neutrality,  calling  it  "isola- 
tionism." Eventually,  America  surrendered 
to  the  internationalists.  Our  traditional  for- 
eign policy  was  abandoned  in  1949.  Now,  32 
years  later,  the  consequences  are  hideous 
and  obvious. 

In  October.  1980.  Burt  Raynes  published 
an  analysis  concerning  the  probability  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  destroy  the  United 
States  in  a  preemptive  first  strike  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  Raynes.  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Rohr  Indus- 
tries, had  spent  a  year  studying  this  mo- 
mentous problem  and  working  on  possible 
technical  solutions.  He  says  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles that  can  reach  the  vitals  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  greatly  outnumber  American 
missiles  that  can  reach  comparable  Soviet 
targets.  The  Soviets  have  an  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  system;  we  have  none.  We 
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have  only  a  warning  system  that  might  give 
us  an  18-  or  22-minute  alert  before  impact  of 
Soviet  missiles. 

Raynes  believes  the  Soviets  will  make  the 
strike  against  us  not  later  than  the  fall  of 
1983.  because,  by  that  time,  the  Soviets 
think  the  N.A.T.O.  nations  of  Europe  will  be 
sufficiently  armed  with  nuclear  missiles 
threatening  Russia  that  they  will  be  a  real 
danger  to  the  Soviets.  So,  the  Soviets  will 
elect  to  eliminate  the  problem.  They  will 
reason  that  if  they  hit  European  N.A.T.O. 
nations,  the  United  States  would  come  to 
the  aid  of  Europe,  and  that  would  be  dan- 
gerous. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Soviets  hit 
the  U.S.,  the  European  nations  will  not 
come  to  our  defense,  and  the  building  up  of 
European  nations  as  nuclear  threats  to 
Russia  will  be  stalemated  and  neutralized. 

But  the  Soviets  are  stupid  to  believe  that 
N.A.T.O.  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  a  threat  to 
Russia.  The  United  States  has  squandered 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars 
on  N.A.T.O.,  which  has  never  provided  a 
dime's  worth  of  deterrence  against  Soviet 
imperialistic  aggression,  or  a  penny's  worth 
of  defense  for  the  American  homeland.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  N.A.T.O.  has  been  a 
mighty  boon  to  the  Soviets  in  that  it  has 
drained  off  immense  sums  of  money  that 
could  have  been  spent  on  weaponry  to 
defend  America  against  a  Soviet  surprise 
attack.  I  agree  with  the  Soviet  conclusion 
that  none  of  our  N.A.T.O.  allies  will  come  to 
our  aid  if  the  Soviets  attack  us.  Consequent- 
ly, I  think  we  are  near  the  point  of  no 
return  in  defending  our  homeland. 

AMERICA  IS  ON  ITS  OWN 

Frankly,  we  do  not  have  any  allies.  We 
have  accelerated  our  own  rush  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  a  hemorrhage  of  about  a  trillion 
tax  dollars  to  aid,  arm,  defend,  and  fight 
wars  of  other  nations  everywhere,  without 
thus  acquiring  one  ally  who  would  make  a 
life-or-death  decision  to  stand  with  us  in  the 
face  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  threat.  With  this 
prolonged  outpouring  of  our  treasure  and 
our  blood,  we  have  helped  build  the  indus- 
trial and  military  strength  of  our  sworn  en- 
emies, the  Communist  nations:  we  have 
overthrown  governments  and  destroyed 
rulers  friendly  to  the  United  States,  aiding 
the  installation  of  Communist  rulers;  we 
have  subsidized  socialist  nations,  and  for- 
eign industries  which  have  captured  world 
markets  from  American  industries:  we  have 
aided  both  sides  in  some  50  wars  since  the 
end  of  Worid  War  II. 

For  35  years,  we  have  armed,  aided,  and 
defended  other  nations  in  the  vain  hope 
that  they  would  be  willing  and  able  to  help 
us  when  needed.  In  our  preoccupation  with 
mutual  defense  of  the  world,  we  have  left 
our  homeland  without  adequate  defense  in 
the  presence  of  the  deadliest  foreign 
menace  in  our  history. 

Yet,  there  is  no  national  leadership  to 
change  the  basic  foreign  policy  which  has  so 
betrayed  us.  Patriots  have  been  outraged,  of 
course,  at  what  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
doing  for  decades,  but  they  attribute  this  to 
mismanagement  of  the  policy.  Most  of  them 
are  now  rejoicing  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration shows  promise  of  managing  the 
policy  so  that  it  will  support  our  friends  in- 
stead of  our  enemies  and  will  thus  secure 
for  us  sturdy  foreign  allies  who  will  stand 
by  us  in  need. 

It  will  not  work,  it  has  a  2.000-year  record 
of  never  working.  A  great  nation  is  depend- 
ent exclusively  upon  its  own  strength  (and 
God)  for  survival;  and  that  strength  cannot 
be  kept  at  the  level  necessary  for  survival  if 
it  is  shackled  and  dissipated  by  permanent 
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commitments  to,  and  entanglements  with, 
other  nations. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  11,  we  violated  our 
traditional  foreign  policy,  but  the  public  did 
not  realize  the  consequences.  Presidents 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  lied  repeatedly  and 
engaged  in  secret  commitments  to  draw  us 
into  the  two  World  Wars.  In  1916.  while  E. 
M.  House  was  manipulating  Wilson  to  get  us 
into  World  War  I.  Wilson  campaigned  for 
re-election  on  the  promise  that  he  hated 
war  and  would  continue  to  keep  America 
out  of  the  then-raging  European  conflict.  In 
1940.  while  maneuvering  to  get  us  into 
World  War  II  without  it  looking  as  if  he 
were  doing  so.  Roasevelt  campaigned  for  re- 
election on  the  promise  that  he  hated  war 
and  would  continue  to  keep  America  out  of 
the  then-raging  European  conflict.  On  both 
occasions,  the  American  people  clung  to 
their  traditional  policy  of  benigh  neutrality 
until  the  adroit  falsehoods  and  manipula- 
tions of  their  Presidents  frightened  them 
into  accepting  temporary  involvement,  as 
allies,  in  the  wars  and  internal  affairs  of  for- 
eign nations.  Temporary,  notice!  The  people 
did  not  give  up  their  traditional  foreign 
policy  until  1949,  when  Truman  committed 
us  to  the  N.A.T.O.  pact,  clearly  entangling 
us  permanently  in  the  internal  political  and 
military  affairs  of  foreign  nations. 

THE  traditional  SOLUTION  WILL  WORK 

Our  discarded  traditional  policy  is  more 
needed  today  than  it  was  when  President 
Washington  first  explained  it.  Other  na- 
tions could  not  afford  the  expensive  and  de- 
structive wars  they  have  been  fighting  for 
more  than  half  a  century  with  our  money. 
Restoration  of  our  traditional  concepts  of 
national  defense  is  also  necessary.  We 
cannot  afford,  do  not  need,  and  cannot  ef- 
fectively use  massive  land  armies,  perma- 
nently mobilized  and  stationed  in  foreign 
lands— or  even  at  home. 

If  we  had,  in  place,  the  kind  of  defenses 
against  intercontinental  weapons  that  we 
are  capable  of  building;  if  we  had,  in  readi- 
ness, the  kind  of  retaliatory  and  first-strike 
capability  that  we  could  produce;  if  these 
were  manned  by  a  relatively  small  corps  of 
technicians  and  engineers,  all  under  the 
control  of  the  kind  of  commander-in-chief 
that  Ronald  Reagan  appears  to  be,  no 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  would  ever 
risk  a  preemptive  first-strike  or  any  other 
kind  of  strike  against  us. 

Having  that  kind  of  national  defense 
would  necessarily  mean  that  our  govern- 
ment was  no  longer  aiding  and  abetting  the 
existence  and  expansion  of  the  worldwide 
Communist  slave  empire,  as  it  has  been 
doing  for  a  generation.  This  fact  alone 
would  provide  the  non-Communist  nations 
of  the  world  more  security  against  foreign 
aggression  than  they  now  have  under  the 
prevailing  imbalance  of  terror. 

Thus,  by  looking  to  our  own  national  in- 
terests and  concentrating  on  our  own  na- 
tional defense,  we  would  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  world  peace  that  we  have 
ever  made  since  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public. This  would  not  be  done  under  the 
duress  of  aggressive  military  power,  or 
bought  with  foreign  aid,  or  achieved  with 
mutual  defense  pacts,  or  sustained  by  any 
other  form  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  but  guaranteed  simply  by  our 
resolve  to  leave  other  nations  alone,  and  to 
inflict  grievous  wounds  on  any  who  do  not 
leave  us  alone. 

If  President  Reagan  could  persuade  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  restore  constitution- 
al government,  as  I  believe  he  could,  surely 
he  could  lead  them  in  restoring  traditional 
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American  foreign  policy  and  creating  effec- 
tive defense  for  the  nation.  The  public  has 
no  respect  for  the  foreign  policy  our  nation 
has  followed  since  1945.  People  would  re- 
joice at  the  idea  of  spending  our  tax  money 
on  armaments  to  defend  our  homeland, 
rather  than  on  largess  to  foreign  nations. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  the  right  man.  in 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time.  But  all  of 
us  who  helped  put  him  there  need  now  to 
help  him  move  quickly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.* 


DONALD  STINGELS  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  2,  Don  Stingel,  stepped  down 
from  his  position  as  a  director  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress and  the  country  will  recOb  ize 
the  contributions  Mr.  Stingel  has 
made  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
to  our  economy  through  his  work  in 
promoting  American  exports. 

Mr.  Stingel  came  to  the  Ex-Im  Bank 
from  the  presidency  of  Pullman-Swin- 
dell, a  Pittsburgh-based  corporation 
engaged  in  engineering  and  construc- 
tion worldwide.  Although  a  Republi- 
can, Mr.  Stingel  was  appointed  by 
President  Carter  in  1977  and  was 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  brought  to  the  bank  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  graduate 
engineer  to  serve  as  a  director  of  the 
bank  along  with  his  broad  background 
in  business  management. 

Over  the  last  4  years,  Mr.  Stingel 
worked  hard  to  dispel  the  deep  misun- 
derstanding in  the  American  public 
and  Congress  about  the  purpose  and 
benefits  to  our  economy  of  the  Ex-Im 
Bank.  He  gave  a  special  effort  to  edu- 
cate Members  of  Congress  and  the 
press  about  the  direct  benefits  to  the 
American  economy  of  Ex-Im  Bank  fi- 
nancing—a program  that  is  often  mis- 
takenly confused  with  foreign  aid  or 
thought  to  be  an  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  rather  than  an  invest- 
ment. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  treated  in 
our  budget  process  as  a  current  ex- 
penditure, Export-Import  Bank  loans 
have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  always 
been  repaid  with  interest  and  have  re- 
sulted in  increased  revenue  flowing  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  almost  $2  bil- 
lion since  its  inception. 

Mr.  Stingel  has  been  an  effective  ad- 
vocate in  presentating  the  bank's  case 
to  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  Thanks  to  his  efforts  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  supported  $18.2  billion  worth  of 
exports  alone  in  1980.  That  represents 
$18.2  billion  of  income  for  American 
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companies  to  employ  tens  of  thou- 
sands American  workers. 

Exports  now  make  up  a  major  part 
of  the  American  economy.  What  was 
simply  an  "add  on"  30  years  ago  has 
become  a  major  factor  in  the  strength 
of  the  American  economy.  It  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  exports  will  only  increase 
in  their  importance  as  international 
trade  grows  in  the  future.  If  this  part 
of  our  economy  is  to  grow,  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
must  grow. 

Donald  Stingel  has  made  a  major 
contribution  in  giving  future  Congress- 
es a  good  base  to  build  on.  The  coun- 
try is  better  off  from  this  man's  public 
service.* 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  UNITED 
STATES/MEXICAN  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE- 
PART  II 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

m  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  Part  I  of  my  report  on  the 
21st  Annual  United  States-Mexico  In- 
terparliamentary Conference,  this 
year's  meetings  in  Manzanillo,  Mexico, 
took  on  added  significance  in  light  of 
the  highly  successful  Presidential 
talks  concluded  just  prior  to  the  con- 
ference. In  addition  to  the  distin- 
guished delegations  from  both  bodies 
of  the  two  nations'  legislatures  and 
visit  by  Mexican  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo,  the  conference  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  His  Excellency  John  Gavin, 
and  the  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  Hugo 
Margin.  Both  the  visits  by  President 
Portillo  and  the  Ambassadors  under- 
scored the  important  role  the  legisla- 
tors play  in  helping  to  formulate  and 
implement  bilateral  policy. 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  our  bilat- 
eral relations  and  one  that  played  an 
important  part  in  the  conference  dis- 
cussions was  the  subject  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  fight  against  the  produc- 
tion,    traffic,     and     consumption     of 
drugs.  As  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, I  was  privileged  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  important  topic.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
serting the  entire  text  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement    of    the     Hon.     Benjamin     A. 
Oilman  Before  the  21st  Mexico-United 
States    Interparliamentary    Conference 
Held  in  Manzanillo,  Mexico,  June  11-15, 
1981 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  legislators 
from  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  participate  again 
with  our  Mexican  colleagues  in  the  21st 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary 
Conference  and  to  discuss  the  progress  of 
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our  mutual  efforts  to  prevent  and  control 
narcotics  trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  and  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs. I  detect  a  new  ERA  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  between  our  two  nations 
on  a  variety  of  issues:  Trade,  tourism.  Immi- 
gration, fishing  agreements,  energy,  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  control. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  both  our 
delegations  adopted,  in  1977.  the  Hermosillo 
Declaration  committing  both  of  our  nations 
to  greater  cooperative  efforts  in  combatting 
the  traffic  in  drugs. 

The  efforts  of  the  Mexican  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  and  the  Mexican  military 
forces  in  Interdicting  narcotics  trafficking 
and  In  eradicating  the  illicit  production  of 
drugs  at  their  source  have  become  success- 
ful models  for  other  nations  to  emulate. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  ad- 
vised that  Mexican  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities are  establishing  new  records  in 
drug  Interdiction.  During  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year.  Mexican  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities seized  7  heroin  laboratories,  1,870 
pounds  of  narcotics,  more  than  1.8  million 
pounds  of  marihuana  and  hashish.  726 
pounds  of  cocaine,  compared  to  the  seizure 
of  6  heroin  laboratories,  3,476  pounds  of 
opium,  and  slightly  more  than  2  million 
pounds  of  marihuana  and  hashish  for  the 
entire  preceding  year. 

The  eradication  of  opium  poppy  fields  has 
dramatically  increased  by  70  percent— from 
the  destruction  of  863  poppy  hectares  In 
1979  to  the  eradication  of  1,468  poppy  hec- 
tares in  1980. 

Although  Federal.  State,  and  local  drug 
law  enforcement  authorities  In  my  country 
are  also  reporting  increased  seizures  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  marihuana,  hallucinogens, 
and  other  dangerous  drugs,  our  two  nations 
must  not  become  complacement  and  must 
not  rest  on  our  accomplishments. 

Drug  trafficking  is  a  multlbillion-doUar 
business,  reaching  into  every  region  of  the 
world  and  causing  misery  for  unknown  mil- 
lions of  citizens  throughout  the  world.  Drug 
trafficking  just  In  the  United  States  alone 
has  reached  a  staggering  $64  billion  in 
street  sales,  compared  to  an  estimated  $48 
billion  in  1977.  Obviously,  this  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  since  global  narcotics  traf- 
ficking far  exceeds  that  amount. 

Both  our  nations  share  the  common  ur- 
gency to  prevent  and  control  drug  traffick- 
ing. According  to  one  recent  report,  the  cul- 
tivation of  illicit  drugs  in  Oaxaca,  an  area  of 
570  municipalities  and  2.8  million  inhabit- 
ants, far  exceeds  the  lawful  cultivation  of 
food  crops  by  more  than  7  billion  pesos. 
Food  crops  In  this  area  amount  to  3.6  billion 
pesos,  compared  to  the  cultivation  of  mari- 
huana and  poppy  valued  at  10  biUion  pesos, 
thereby  making  Oaxaca  the  number  one 
cultivator  of  marihuana  and  poppies  In 
Mexico  and  replacing  Sinaloa  as  the  main 
producer  of  marihuana  and  heroin.  (See  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Drug  Crop  in  Oaxaca  Worth 
More  Than  Legal  Crops,"  by  Rafael  Medina 
C,  Mexico  City,  Excelsior,  7  March  1981, 
Pp.  4-A.  20-A.) 

We  share  this  problem  with  you.  In  the 
United  States,  domestic  cultivation  of  mari- 
huana In  California  has  become  a  billion- 
dollar  business,  replacing  that  State's  larg- 
est legal  crop,  grapes,  by  more  than  $136 
million. 

The  "war"  on  drug  abuse  is  a  dangerous, 
difficult,  and  frustrating  task  confronting 
law  enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
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world.  According  to  the  regional  coordinator 
of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico: 

"The  fight  against  drug  trafficking  in  the 
area  is  difficult.  The  drug  traffickers  take 
advantage  of  the  [people  .  .  .  and]  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  authorities  cannot  reach 
many  of  the  sites  in  the  mountain  ridge. 
They  give  the  [people]  money  to  sow 
death." 

The  regional  coordinator  further  states 
that  when  government  officials  arrive  to 
eradicate  the  marihuana  and  poppy  fields, 

"The  people  receive  us  with  applause  and 
greeting  from  below.  They  think  we  are  the 
same  people  who  Invited  them  to  plant  mar- 
ihuana. When  we  land  and  tell  them  that 
that  is  bad.  they  agree,  explaining  that  the 
ones  who  gave  them  seed  and  money  also 
were  In  helicopters  and  were  well  armed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
both  our  nations  to  continue  to  work  closely 
together  to  prevent  and  control  drug  abuse. 
There  Is  also  an  urgent  need  to  develop  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  regional  drug 
strategy  designed  (1)  to  Interdict  drug  traf- 
ficking. (2)  to  eradicate  the  illicit  production 
of  drugs  at  their  sources,  (3)  to  educate  our 
citizens  regarding  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse,  and  (4)  to  properly  treat  and  reha- 
bilitate those  individuals  who  are  dependent 
upon  or  addicted  to  drugs. 

In  this  regard,  we  urge  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  whose  drug  eradication  and  drug 
interdiction  programs  are  highly  respected 
throughout  the  world,  to  help  us  formuls.te 
such  a  regional  drug  strategy.  If  the  "war" 
on  drug  abuse  in  this  part  of  the  world  Is 
going  to  be  won,  then  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  all  of  us  to  benefit  from  the  leader- 
ship, skill  and  dedication  of  Mexico's  law  en- 
forcement officials. 

Mexico  is  a  leader  In  the  drug 
field  *  •  •  it  is  self-sufficient  in  this  area. 
The  entire  international  community  is  In- 
debted to  this  great  nation  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  and  for  the  commitment  of  Its 
law  enforcement  officials  who  have  dedicat- 
ed their  lives  to  the  interdiction  of  narcotics 
trafficking  and  to  the  eradication  of  the  il- 
licit production  of  drugs  harvested  in  Mexi- 
co's dangerously  rugged  mountains. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  Its  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Funds  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  (UNFDAC).  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  UNFDAC  was  created  a  decade 
ago,  Mexico  contributed  to  the  UN  Fund.  In 
1980,  6  nations  from  Latin  America  contrib-  • 
uted  $25,000  to  the  UN  Fund:  Argentina 
($10,000):  Bolivia  ($1,000):  Brazil  ($5,000): 
Chile  ($3,000);  Mexico  ($4,000);  and  Venezu- 
ela ($2,000),  compared  to  the  $20,000  con- 
tributed by  Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  and 
Venezuela  for  1979.  Hopefully,  Mexico  will 
encourage  other  members  of  the  Latin 
America  community  to  contribute  to 
UNFDAC. 

With  regard  to  United  Nations  drug  initia- 
tives, Mexico  is  to  be  commended  for  Its 
leadership  in  hosting  this  December  a  UN 
sponsored  conference  on  combating  the  illic- 
it production  of  drugs. 

Preventing  and  controlling  drug  abuse  Is  a 
never-ending  task  •  •  •  a  herculean  prob- 
lem. It  requires  the  concerted,  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  entire  international  communi- 
ty. In  this  regard,  Mexico  plays  a  vital  role: 
Its  leadership  and  expertise  are  urgently 
needed.  We  encourage  cooperative  efforts 
between  Mexico  and  our  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  to 
develop  sophisticated  scanning  devices  to 
identify  marihuana  and  opium  poppy  fields. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  those  in  my 
Government  who  have  t>een  working  on  our 
drug  problems,  I  want  to  thank  the  people 
of  Mexico  and  its  distinguished  President 
for  your  efforts  in  assisting  us  in  trying  to 
stem  the  tide  against  drug  traffickers  whose 
business  transactions  are  undermining  the 
health  of  our  citizens  and  corrupting  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  institutions  of 
our  two  great  nations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  providing 
me  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  and 
this  distinguished  committee  my  thoughts 
regarding  this  vitally  Important  issue.* 


BLANCHARD  ANNOUNCES 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  spring  I  mailed  a  question- 
naire to  residents  of  Michigan's  18th 
Congressional  District.  My  purpose 
was  to  find  out  what  priorities  people 
feel  I  should  be  spending  my  time  on, 
and  how  people  feel  about  President 
Reagan's  economic  policies. 

To  date  I  have  received  responses 
from  nearly  5,000  citizens,  I  believe 
that  the  preliminary  results  of  this 
survey  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  four 
parts.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

In  response  to  the  statement,  "(A)  I  wish 
that  you  would  give  the  President  what  he 
wants;  (B)  vote  the  interests  of  your  district; 
(C)  make  your  own  judgment  and  vote  as 
you  think  best",  the  breakdown  was: 

Percent 
Give  the  President  what  he  wants  .  33 

Vote  the  interests  of  your  district ..  41 

Make  your  own  judgment  and  vote 

as  yoa  tiiink  btjbt 25 

In  response  to  the  statement,  "I  would 
like  to  see  you  spend  your  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing Issues  and  activities",  the  5  most  fre- 
quently cited  concerns  were: 

1.  Decreasing  waste  in  Federal  programs. 

2.  Preserving  the  social  security  system  in 
Its  present  form. 

3.  Reducing  taxes. 

4.  Exempting  education  from  budget  cuts. 

5.  Diversifying  and  revitalizing  Michigan's 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulty  we  face  is 
determining  how  best  to  make 
progress  on  these  issues.  Hopefully  we 
can  craft  innovative  and  forward- 
minded  proposals. 

I  would  especially  note  that  the  fifth 
most  often  mentioned  point,  was  the 
issue  of  diversifying  and  revitalizing 
Michigan's  economy.  While  this  issue 
would  probably  not  be  listed  as  a 
major  concern  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  results  of  the  question- 
naire clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for  developing  an  effective  economic 
revitalization  policy  targeted  to  cer- 
tain sectors  and  regions. 

The  House  Banking  Subcommittee 
on    Economic   Stabilization,    which    I 
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chair,  is  in  the  process  of  a  thorough 
indepth  examination  of  the  subject  of 
economic  revitalization.  We  have  al- 
ready conducted  17  days  of  hearings 
and  heard  from  61  witnesses  in  such 
key  issues  as  capital  formation,  re- 
search and  development,  job  retrain- 
ing and  relocating  policies,  the  effects 
of  high  interest  rates,  the  status  of  the 
defense  industrial  base,  and  urban  in- 
frastructure needs.  We  have  also  con- 
tacted experts  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  fields  of  business,  labor,  fi- 
nance, and  education  seeking  their 
ideas  and  insights.  We  plan  to  contin- 
ue hearings  in  September  and  hopeful- 
ly issue  a  report  with  recommenda- 
tions later  this  fall.* 


CALIFORNIA  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  PROJECT 

HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
and  the  Community  Services  Depart- 
ment of  San  Bernardino  County  for 
the  effective  implementation  of  a 
unique,  cost  effective  energy  conserva- 
tion project. 

The  southern  California  mobile 
home  audit  program  resulted  in  an 
annual  energy  savings  of  approximate- 
ly 500  kWh  and  an  estimated  $40,000 
reduction  in  energy  costs  for  1,000  low- 
income  families  in  San  Bernardino 
County.  I  applaud  this  joint  private/ 
public  sector  effort  to  reduce  energy 
costs  and  conserve  energy. 

I  am  inserting  an  article  which  pre- 
sents the  specifics  of  this  creative 
energy  conservation  effort  which  was 
awarded  the  President's  Award  for 
Energy  Efficiency. 

The  article  follows: 

A  joint  conservation  campaign  sponsored 
by  a  San  Bernardino  County  poverty  agency 
and  Edison  has  helped  1,000  low-income 
families  reduce  their  energy  bills  by  a  total 
of  nearly  $40,000. 

In  conjunction  with  the  campaign,  Robert 
L.  Boyton,  vice  president.  Eastern  Division, 
presented  a  plaque  during  ceremonies 
before  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
citing  the  "substantial  contributions"  that 
have  been  made. 

Bob  Hammock,  board  chairman,  and  Ro- 
dolfo  Castro,  executive  director  of  the 
County  Community  Services  Department 
(CSD),  accepted  the  plaques,  which  read: 

"In  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  America's  economic  and  national  se- 
curity, through  exemplary  leadership  in  the 
national  effort  to  achieve  energy  efficien- 
cy." 

Edison  and  CSD  focused  their  consider- 
ation efforts  on  low-Income  mobile  home 
residents,  since  that  group  is  among  the 
hardest  hit  by  rising  energy  costs. 

Dina  Hunter,  SCE  conservation  resources 
coordinator,  said  that  Edison  has  contribut- 
ed several  thousand  dollars  for  the  year- 
long effort. 
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Energy-use  surveys  were  conducted  by 
CSD  conservation  teams  trained  by  Edison 
personnel  and  were  able  to  identify  no-cost 
or  low-cost  ways  to  cut  energy  waste. 

It's  estimated  that  because  of  the  year- 
long, joint  effort,  the  average  family  experi- 
enced an  annual  consumption  cut  of  about 
400  to  500  kilowatt-hours,  representing  an 
annual  savings  of  about  $40,000  in  reduced 
energy  costs. 

Most  older  mobile  homes,  it  was  pointed 
out,  have  little  insulation.  The  metal  sides 
and  roofs  act  as  conductors  of  heat  and  out- 
door temperatures  quickly  transfer  into 
living  areas.  The  older  mobile  homes  are 
thus  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter. 

"In  many  cases,  families  In  such  situations 
were  paying  more  than  the  average  custom- 
er living  in  conventional  housing."  Boynton 
said. 

Results  of  the  campaign  were  noted  In  the 
Company's  candidacy  last  year  for  the 
President's  Award  for  Energy  Efficiency. 
Edison  was  subsequently  honored  for  "suc- 
cessful residential  programs"  which  contrib- 
uted to  achieving  the  national  goals  of  re- 
ducing U.S.  oil  imports  during  1980. 

"And  remember,"  Ms.  Hunter  added,  "the 
low-income  families  Involved  will  be  saving 
energy  for  years  to  come,  thanks  to  this  pro- 
gram. "• 


SALUTE  TO  JANE  HANSON 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•   Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  rise  to  salute 
Ms.  Jane  Hanson  of  WNBC-TV  in  New 
York.  Ms.  Hanson  is  that  special  kind 
of  reporter  whose  work  in  my  district 
in  Brooklyn  typifies  the  impact  a  per- 
severing and  caring  journalist  can 
have  on  a  neighborhood. 

Jane  Hanson  first  reported  that  raw 
sewage  was  backing  up  to  residents' 
homes  in  the  Midwood  section  of 
Brooklyn  and  that  community  pres- 
sure alone  had  not  gotten  the  proper 
government  agencies  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  She,  however,  did  not  stop 
there.  She  pursued  the  matter  with 
my  district  office  staff  and  and 
pressed  the  municipal  authorities  who 
had  theretofore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  residents.  Ms.  Hanson  continued 
her  efforts  until  the  sewage  pipes  were 
repaired. 

On  behalf  of  our  neighborhood,  I 
want  to  thank  Jane  Hanson  for  an 
outstanding  job  of  reporting  and  in- 
vestigating and  even  more  important- 
ly, for  her  persistence  and  commit- 
ment in  helping  to  solve  what  had 
seemed  an  unsolvable  problem.  She  is 
a  journalist  that  the  people  of  New 
York  City  need,  and  we  applaud  her 
for  her  outstanding  work.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLAY  ADDRESS- 
ES THE  LOW  VOTER  TURNOUT 
ISSUE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  interesting 
and  provocative  article  written  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri— the  Honorable 
William  "Bill"  Clay.  The  article  is 
entitled  "What  Low  Voter  Turnout?" 
and  was  published  in  the  July,  1981  St. 
Louis  Journalism  Review. 

In  the  article.  Congressman  Clay 
carefully  examines  the  sometimes  con- 
fusing and  distorted  view  projected  by 
media  organizations  to  the  Nation 
about  the  existence  and  reasons  for 
the  proverbial  low  voter  turnout  in 
recent  national  elections.  In  a  very 
concise  manner.  Congressman  Clay 
clarifies  the  issue  by  contrasting  the 
voter  turnout  in  previous  elections 
versus  the  1976  and  1980  Presidential 
elections.  Prom  this  contrast,  he  effec- 
tively sets  the  record  straight  about 
the  dismally  low  voter  turnout  stories 
we  hear  so  often. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  just  as  impor- 
tant. Congressman  Clay,  in  his  well 
written  article,  outlines  possible  rea- 
sons as  to  why  the  voting  record  in 
this  country  is  not  better.  It  is  on  this 
point  that  I  refer  back  to  my  initial 
statement  that  the  article  is  quite  pro- 
vocative and  is  worthy  of  more  than 
just  passing  acknowledgment. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  and  theories 
presented  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri  on  this  matter 
provides  a  good  starting  point  for 
Members  of  this  body  and  journalists 
alike  to  responsibly  analyze  the  voting 
behavior  of  the  American  people  in 
general  and  more  specifically,  voting 
patterns  of  underrepresented  groups 
in  this  nation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record,  the  article  entitled 
"What  Low  Voter  Turnout?"  written 
by  Congressman  William  "Bill" 
Clay.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  applauding  Congressman 
Clay's  efforts  in  addressing  this  issue 
and  in  starting  the  dialog  on  the  ap 
propriate  note  for  this  issue. 

The  article  follows: 

What  low  Voter  Turnout? 
(By  Representative  William  L.  Clay) 

The  gentlemen  of  the  media  have  made 
quite  a  to  do  about  the  fact  that  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  voting  age  population  par- 
ticipated in  the  1976  and  1980  presidential 
elections.  Editorials  and  news  stories  flour- 
ish with  indignation  because  only  27.2%  and 
26.7%  of  the  voting  age  population  went  to 
the  polls  in  1976  and  1980  respectively.  The 
point  is  emphasized  that  the  republic  is  fall- 
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ing  apart  and  citizens  no  longer  care  about 
who  will  lead  the  nation. 

But  the  simple  truth  is  that  those  per- 
centases  are  higher  than  the  turnout  for 
twenty-eight  previous  presidential  elections. 
Not  once  in  the  history  of  this  country  has 
a  majority  of  the  voting  age  population  cast 
votes  to  determine  who  would  be  president. 
It's  misleading  for  the  media  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  number  of  persons  involv- 
ing themselves  in  the  electoral  process  is  de- 
creasing. That  number  may  be  shocking, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  decreasing.  It's 
pretty  much  par  with  the  percentage  of 
voters  since  1920  when  Warren  Harding  was 
elected  by  25.6%  of  people  of  voting  age. 
Certainly  it's  better  than  the  23.7%  which 
elected  Calvin  Coolidge.  the  25.3%  which 
elected  Harry  S.  Truman  and  the  26.4% 
which  elected  Richard  Nixon  to  his  first 
term. 

Between  1828  and  1916.  from  Andrew 
Jackson  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  23  presidents 
were  elected.  The  highest  percentage  of 
voting  age  population  participating  was 
during  the  election  of  William  McKinley 
and  it  was  only  18.8  percent.  Admittedly  the 
entire  populace  was  not  permitted  to  vote 
during  those  years.  Blacks  were  not  permit- 
ted to  vote  until  1870  when  the  15th 
Amendment  abolished  race  as  a  barrier  to 
voting.  Even  then  only  a  few  actually  were 
permitted  to  vote.  Then,  in  1920,  the  24th 
Amendment  give  suffrage  to  women.  In  1971 
the  26th  Amendment  lowered  the  voting 
age  to  18  years,  giving  this  privilege  to  those 
who  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the  military. 

Without  attempting  to  condone  the  prac- 
tice of  not  voting,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  reasons  people  don't 
exercise  this  right.  Probably  the  biggest 
reason  is  that  they  don't  have  the  capability 
of  relating  government  and  its  leadership  to 
their  everyday  lives.  But  beyond  that  there 
are  factors  which  tend  to  discourage  voting. 
Registration  in  itself  is  an  impediment. 
When  the  media  attempts  to  compare  elec- 
tion results  in  this  country  with  foreign  con- 
tests, the  comparison  is  tainted.  In  most  of 
the  countries  where  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
electorate  go  to  the  polls,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  registration. 

Perha[)s  the  second  biggest  reason  for 
boycotting  elections  is  fear.  Many  are  actu- 
ally afraid  to  enter  a  polling  booth  and  pull 
levers.  Some  cannot  read  and  are  ashamed 
to  ask  for  assistance.  Some  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  candidates  or  issues  and  fear 
voting  blindly.  Others,  usually  in  low 
income  areas,  refuse  to  register  for  fear  that 
the  information  is  not  confidential.  In  too 
many  instances  they  have  moved  to  new 
residences  in  order  to  avoid  creditors.  A 
change  of  registration  immediately  alerts 
the  creditor  to  their  new  addresses. 

Criminal  records  also  play  a  role  in  low 
registration  and  voting.  In  most  states  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
automatically  lose  citizenship  and  the  right 
to  vote.  Until  the  governor  or  some  state 
agency  restores  that  citizenship,  it  is  an- 
other felony  to  register  to  vote. 

So.  until  the  rules  of  the  game  are  drasti- 
cally changed,  there  will  be  no  drastic 
change  in  the  percentage  of  people  who  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  vote.* 
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CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAMS 


HON.  aWOOD  HILUS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment among  our  youth  remains 
unacceptably  high.  Unless  we  take  the 
necessary  actions  to  lower  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  teens,  we  will 
soon  have  an  entire  generation  of  ca- 
pable people  who  have  never  held  a 
meaningful  job.  This  type  of  tragedy 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 

As  our  lives  become  more  complicat- 
ed due  to  ever  higher  levels  of  technol- 
ogy, the  level  of  education  needed  to 
obtain  gainful  employment  increases. 
Young  people  who  have  failed  to  leam 
how  to  read  and  write  adequately,  or 
who  have  simply  dropped  out  of 
school,  are  unable  to  compete  in 
today's  job  market.  The  sophistication 
of  today's  technologies  means  that 
even  entry-level  jobs  require  high 
school  degrees  at  a  minimum. 

Our  Government  must  address  the 
problems  associated  with  youth  unem- 
ployment. To  help  in  this  effort,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  I 
feel  will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
problems  of  youth  unemployment. 
The  bill  will  encourage  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  develop  career 
intern  programs  (CIP). 

The  career  intern  program  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  is  a  proven  way  of  helping 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  un- 
employed youth.  The  program  was 
started  in  the  early  I970's  by  Dr.  Leon 
Sullivan  through  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  in  six  cities. 
Since  then  hundreds  of  young  people 
have  earned  a  high  school  degree 
through  the  CIP's. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
OIC  publication  discussing  in  detail 
the  career  intern  program.  I  commend 
this  reading  to  every  Member  of  the 
House.  Hopefully,  when  the  Congress 
returns  in  September  work  can  begin 
to  insure  passage  of  this  program. 

The  decade  of  the  1960'5  was  a  time  of 
struggle,  strife  and  turmoil.  Millions  of 
Americans  who  had  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  economic  mainstream  of 
American  society  demanded  access  to  im- 
proved economic  conditions.  The  nonviolent 
protests  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 
opened  the  doors  of  oppwrtunity  for  a  few 
of  these  alienated  and  disenchanted  Ameri- 
cans. The  vast  majority,  however,  lacking 
skills  to  compete  for  meaningful  jobs,  were 
left  in  a  state  of  hopelessness,  fnistration 
and  despair.  Their  anger  erupted  into  riots 
in  urban  centers  throughout  America. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters of  America  (OIC/ A)  was  bom  during 
this  period,  led  by  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sullivan, 
Pounder  and  Chairman  of  the  Board.  OIC 
provides  alternatives  through  training  and 
services  which  enable  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged to  make  reality  of  their  hopes. 
Prom  the  beginning,  in  1964.  the  program 
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focused  on  individualized.  Integrated  work/ 
life  planning,  fusing  acaidemic  instruction, 
skills  development  and  personal  and  occupa- 
tional counseling. 

Today.  OIC/A  is  the  largest  private,  non- 
profit, skills-training  network  in  America. 
OIC  programs  are  in  over  140  communities 
in  various  states,  serving  thousands  of  adult 
poor  and  disadvantaged  persons. 

As  the  impact  of  OIC/A  spread  through- 
out America  and  the  world.  Dr.  Sullivan 
turned  his  attention  to  the  problems  of 
young  people  who  were  dropping  out  of 
high  school.  Without  a  diploma  and  without 
a  job  skill,  they  were  poorly  prepared  for  a 
constructive  role  in  society.  To  stem  the  tide 
of  dropout-ism.  Dr.  Sullivan  formulated  the 
Urban  Career  Education  Center  (UCEC)  in 
1971.  It  involved  parents  supportively  in  the 
educational,  career  and  personal  develop- 
ment of  their  children.  It  introduced  career 
education  concepts  and  techniques  into  tra- 
ditional school  curricula.  The  first  CIP  was 
a  model,  experimental  career  education  pro- 
gram. With  the  endorsement  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  support  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, UCEC  was  initiated  as  a  pilot  project 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Its  central 
component  was  an  alternative  high  school 
program  for  potential  and  actual  high 
school  dropouts,  as  well  as  other  students 
who  needed  help  to  integrate  their  educa- 
tional, career  and  personal  goals.  Thus  was 
bom  the  Career  Intem  Program  (CIP). 
Since  then,  expansion  of  the  Program  has 
been  guided  by  the  experience  OIC  has 
gained  from  organizing  independent  affili- 
ates throughout  America  and  abroad. 

Formal,  internal  and  external  assessment 
has  been  rigorously  applied  to  refine  the 
CIP  model.  Current  operations  are  rooted  in 
the  experience  of  what  worlis.  There  are 
now  five  CIP  branches,  locally  operated  but 
based  on  CIP  principles.  The  CIP  design 
provides  the  flexibility  needed  to  adapt  to 
local  conditions. 

CIP  requires  each  intem  to  set  specific 
career  goals  and  to  work  toward  those  goals. 
Interns  are  provided  with  a  consistent  flow 
of  honest  leeooack  on  both  educational  and 
personal  progress.  Assessments  are  formal- 
ized in  report  cards:  interns  also  are  ap- 
praised in  other  ways:  staff  conferences 
review  each  intern's  status,  problems, 
progress  and  contingency  alternatives. 
Thus,  constant  communication  between 
staff  and  interns  provides  honest  "readings" 
of  individuals'  progress. 

Program  performance  has  been  objective- 
ly measured.  In  1972.  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  established  an  external  evalua- 
tion component  to  conduct  a  rigorous  form- 
ative and  summative  evaluation  of  the 
Career  Intem  Program. 

The  evaluation  consisted  of  administering 
a  battery  of  standardized  instruments  to 
measure  the  comparability  of  CIP  interns  to 
control  and  comparison  groups  in  academic, 
career  and  personal  growth.  The  control 
groups  were  randomly  selected  and  the  com- 
parison groups  consisted  of  traditional  high 
school  students.  An  ethnographic  design 
was  employed  to  identify  casual  linkages 
and  basic  interrelationships  among  various 
components  of  the  CIP  and  observed  intem 
outcomes.  A  follow-up  component  was 
added  to  the  evaluation  to  determine  what 
happens  to  interns  after  graduation  from 
CIP. 

No  CIP  program  starts  without  the  en- 
dorsement and  a  resolution  of  cooperation 
and  support  from  the  local  school  system. 
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CIPs  are  authorized  to  function  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  school  system,  to  enroll  eligible 
youth  as  interns,  to  help  interns  eam  the 
course  credits  necessary  for  graduation  and 
to  validate  those  credits.  The  CIP  course  re- 
quirements and  credit-awarding  procedures 
meet  local  educational  standards.  CIP  staff 
members  should  meet  the  certification  re- 
quirements of  the  local  school  system. 

Each  CIP  thus  becomes  semiautonomous, 
observing  the  procedures  of  the  local  school 
system  but  providing  an  alternative  educa- 
tional experience  and  setting  for  students. 
Each  CIP  cultivates  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  its  local  school  system.  It  is 
not  a  rival,  but  rather  a  specialist  and  an 
ally  to  the  school  system,  educating  disad- 
vantaged youth.  Interns  maintain  their  as- 
sociation with  their  "parent"  school  and  can 
participate  in  athletic  and  extracurricular 
programs.  Upon  graduation,  they  receive  di- 
plomas from  that  school.  The  strong,  coop- 
erative bond  between  CIP  and  the  local 
school  system  gives  interns  a  mix  which  fur- 
thers their  educational,  personal  and  career 
goals. 

For  CIP  to  be  viable  on  a  local  level,  other 
strong  supports  have  been  established. 
These  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  coop- 
erative linkages  with  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial sector,  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, skills-training  and  technical  schools, 
social  service  and  community  agencies,  state 
and  local  governmental  institutions,  civic 
and  professional  groups.  CIP  staff  members 
continually  strengthen  and  broaden  this 
array  of  supportive  linkages  so  that  interns 
have  access  to  a  network  of  effective  ancil- 
lary services.  A  CIP  Advisory  Council  is  an 
important  channel  for  this  support  systems: 
with  representation  from  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  Local  Councils  assist  in  expan- 
sion and  practical  implementation  of  the 
linkage  system.  Council  members  also  advise 
the  CIP  leadership  of  changing  conditions 
and  new  opportunities  in  the  various  fields 
they  represent. 

The  CIPs  incorporated  the  OIC  policy  of 
cementing  partnerships  with  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies.  They  recruited  as  advi- 
sors, executors  of  major  business  and  indus- 
trial corporations,  religious  and  social  insti- 
tutions, community  and  civic  groups,  and 
educational  and  professional  organizations. 

After  passage  of  the  Youth  Employment 
and  Demonstration  Projects  in  1977,  Dr. 
Robert  Taggart,  former  Administrator  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Youth 
Programs,  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  authorized  OIC/A  to  establish 
four  additional  CIPs:  Detroit,  Michigan: 
New  York.  New  York:  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York:  and  Seattle,  Washington.  This  was  to 
test  whether  CIP  would  work  in  communi- 
ties with  different  clienteles  and  different 
programs. 

,  In  such  manner,  CIP  evolved  from  prob- 
lem-analysis, adapted  OIC  philosophies  and 
formulated  career  education  concepts  which 
have  been  tested  and  have  proven  effective 
in  a  variety  of  settings.  It  is  a  replicable, 
educationally-sound  model.  It  is  flexible  and 
responsive.  It  adapts  to  specific  community 
and  youth  problems.  Interns  get  individual- 
ized, one-on-one  attention.  The  program  fos- 
ters a  supportive  atmosphere.  CIP  interns 
respond  positively  to  a  staff  which  cares 
about  them,  respects  them  and  gives  them 
practical  assistance  in  the  maturation  proc- 
ess. CIP  interns  develop  social  identity  and 
a  positive  sense  of  status,  tools  which  will 
help  them  all  their  lives.  CIP  is  not  where 
they  have  to  be,  but  where  they  choose  to 
be. 
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Interns  leam  first-hand  how  and  why  em- 
ployers select,  supervise,  discharge  or  pro- 
mote employees.  They  leam  which  skills, 
work  habits  and  interpersonal  techniques 
are  essential.  They  leam  about  career  op- 
tions in  the  world  of  work.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  address  that  world  and  to  negotiate 
for  themselves  a  place  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation. 

CIP  staffs  deal  with  the  personalized 
needs  of  the  whole  individual.  Academic 
progress  is  inter-related  with  personal  well- 
being.  Curricular  materials,  teaching  and 
counseling  methodologies  are  designed  to 
facilite  individual  and  groups  inquiry,  to 
fuse  career  and  affective  information  into 
academic  subject  areas,  and  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  experimental  learning 
through  in-class  and  out-of-class  experi- 
ences. CIP  staff  members  impart  positive 
expectations  to  interns  and  convey  both  the 
determination  and  inspiration  that  interns 
can,  will  and  must  succeed. 

Recruitment  is  active  wherever  young 
people  congregate.  Referrals  come  from  the 
school  system.  Others  are  nominated  by 
social,  religious,  and  community  agencies, 
by  parents  and  peers.  Some  candidates  are 
found  in  pool  halls,  youth  centers,  and  on 
street  comers.  CIP  recruiting  is  designed  to 
reach  and  Involve  sUl  eligible  and  interested 
youth  within  a  community. 

From  the  first  day,  staff  members  strive 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  awareness,  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  with  a  prospec- 
tive intem.  Parents  are  encouraged  to 
become  involved,  as  they  must  become  an 
active  and  integral  part  of  the  educational 
process. 

The  Intake  Interview  and  an  assessment 
determine  the  youth's  potential  for  adapta- 
bility to  CIP,  and  that  CIP  is  the  program 
the  youth  is  seeking  and  needs.  Since  CIP  is 
designed  to  screen  young  people  in  and  not 
out,  all  efforts  are  made  to  insure  that  a 
correct  and  unanimous  decision  is  made  by 
the  prospective  intem,  his/her  parent(s) 
and  the  CIP  staff.  If  it  is  determined  that 
another  program  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate, CIP  refers  the  youth  to  such  a  program. 
CIP  staff  "follow-up"  afterwards  to  see  that 
youth  get  such  other  services. 

Orientation  officially  welcomes  the  intem 
into  CIP  and  gives  interns  and  their  parents 
additional  information  about  CIP.  Orienta- 
tion facilitates  information  exchange,  fos- 
ters supportive  relationships  between  in- 
terns, their  families  and  staff,  and  estab- 
lishes mutual  goals. 

Career  Awareness  course  offerings  are 
consistent  with  the  courses  required  by  the 
local  school  system.  They  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  state  and  local  educational  re- 
quirements. Classes  and  other  activities  pro- 
vide fundamental  academic  skills,  improve 
attitudes  and  stimulate  interest.  Instructors 
use  creativity  and  initative  in  designing 
course  syllabi  and  lesson  plans— consistent 
with  school  system  requirements.  They  uti- 
lize minilessons.  individualized  instruction, 
small  or  large  group  interactions,  didactics, 
and  other  teaching  techniques.  Subject 
matter,  activities  and  materials  are  career- 
oriented.  Career  fairs,  resource  speakers, 
field  trips,  and  off-campus  activities  corre- 
late classroom  subject-matter  with  the  sur- 
rounding environment,  the  world  of  work, 
and  personal,  career  and  academic  aspira- 
tions. 

During  the  summer,  interns  become  in- 
volved in  other  summer  employment  pro- 
grams, summer  classroom  programming, 
off-campus  educational  progranmiing.  or 
consumer  programming.  This  keeps  them 
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motivated  and  committed  to  learning  while 
meeting  their  income  needs. 

CIP  utilizes  the  entire  community  as  a 
learning  resource.  More  advanced  interns 
who  have  accrued  sufficient  credits  and  are 
successfully  progressing  in  all  levels  of  CIP 
endeavors  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  other 
activities.  These  include  educational  enrich- 
ment programs,  collaborative  programming 
with  postsecondary  institutions,  technical 
schools,  and  on-the-job  training. 

Counseling  is  intensely  individualized  and 
encompasses  academic,  career,  and  personal 
development.  Counseling  sessions  are  held 
with  each  intern  at  least  once  every  two 
weeks.  Counseling  is  the  coordlnative  bond 
to  provide  such  services  to  interns  as  child 
care,  employment,  health,  etc.,  from  service 
resource  centers  within  the  community. 
Counseling  also  involves  parents  in  support 
activities  to  assist  interns  in  achieving  their 
goals.  Counseling  support  further  prepares 
the  intern  for  the  attitudinal  and  behavior- 
al adjustments  which  are  required  in  the 
world  of  work. 

As  interns  complete  more  quarters  (or  se- 
mesters dei>ending  upon  the  schedule  of  the 
local  school  system),  and  accrue  more  cred- 
its toward  graduation,  more  advanced 
course  work  is  introduced.  A  variety  of  more 
sophisticated  instructional  methodologies 
are  used.  More  specialized  career-oriented 
subject  matter  and  supplementary  materials 
are  introduced.  Career  options  are  explored 
through  career  fairs,  resource  speakers  who 
are  employers,  field  trips,  and  off-campus 
activities.  There  is  more  intensive  career 
counseling  as  well  as  greater  parental  in- 
volvement. 

As  interns  begin  to  focus  upon  particular 
careers,  they  are  prepared  for  their  "hands- 
on"  experiences.  Interns  spend  time  at 
worksites  where  they  observe  pace  and  pro- 
cedures and  leam  the  parameters  and  edu- 
cational requirements  of  careers  in  which 
they  are  Interested.  This  usually  includes 
performing  tasks,  under  a  worksite  supervi- 
sor, through  which  they  leam  more  dimen- 
sions of  the  work  world.  (When  company  or 
union  regulations  preclude  their  performing 
"hands-on"  tasks,  the  interns  observe  in- 
tently—and review  processes  and  procedures 
afterward,  in  class.)  Interns  who  complete 
the  "hands-on"  phase  of  their  training  have 
a  more  realistic  perception  of  their  career 
choices,  the  world,  and  the  expectations  as- 
sociated with  their  career  choices. 

When  the  intern  approaches  graduation, 
planning  for  the  next  level  of  activity 
begins.  Interns  interested  in  college  get  en- 
rollment and  scholarship  information.  In- 
terns interested  in  employment  are  taught 
job-finding  skills.  Those  seeking  advanced 
skills  or  technical  training  are  assisted  to 
enroll  in  appropriate  institutions.  Interns 
interested  in  the  armed  forces  or  on-the-job 
training  are  assisted  in  researching  proper 
placement.  CIP  is  designed  to  insure  in- 
terns' transition  into  situations  commensu- 
rate with  their  training,  abilities,  goals  and 
ambitions. 

Entering  the  1980s,  the  problems  of  youth 
have  reached  epidemic  proportions.  With  no 
chance  for  meaningful  careers  and  lives, 
millions  are  dropping  out  of  school.  The  un- 
employment rate  has  reached  nearly  40% 
among  some  youths.  Hopelessness  and  de- 
spair are  spreading. 

The  ClP's  effectiveness  has  been  demon- 
strated in  terms  of  the  compelling  evidence 
presented  in  the  publication,  the  Career 
Intern  Program:  Pinal  Report:  An  Experi- 
ment in  Career  Education  That  Worked  and 
the  Citing  of  CIP  by  the  U.S.  Divison  of 
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Eklucation's  Joint  Dissemination  Review 
Panel  as  an  exemplary,  educational  program 
in  1977.  Though  the  evaluation  reports  for 
the  CIP  Replication  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, (they  are  to  be  published  by  June 
1981),  the  Interim  Reports  present  strongly 
encouraging  evidence,  across  sites,  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  CIP  on  a  national  plane. 
According  to  the  Reports,  among  the  find- 
ings are: 

Statistically  significant  gains  were  ob- 
served in  both  reading  and  math  across 
sites. 

Statistically  significant  gains  were  ob- 
served across  sites  on  the  Planning,  Use-of- 
Resources,  and  Informational  Scales  of  the 
Career  Development  Inventory;  the  Self- 
Esteem  Inventory,  and  the  Internal-Exter- 
nal Scale. 

Enforcemetit  of  maintenance,  system,  e.g. 
school  rules  and  regulations  regarding 
promptness,  appropriate  apparel,  etc.,  con- 
tributes to  interns'  internalizing  "world-of- 
work"  norms. 

Enforcement  of  the  program's  mainte- 
nance component  is  also  responsible  for  the 
absence  of  profanity,  smoking  in  class  or  in 
the  hallways,  graffiti  and  loitering. 

The  use  of  contracts  and  various  teaching 
devices  contribute  to  a  greater  understand- 
ing and  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  intern. 

Maintaining  high  expectations  of  interns, 
personally  and  academically,  contributes  to 
an  improved  attendance  pattern,  higher 
grades,  and  increased  self-esteem  for  many 
interns. 

Providing  a  supportive  context  for  interns 
contributes  directly  to  increased  attendance, 
higher  grades,  selection  of  a  career,  and 
graduation. 

Providing  auxiliary  services,  e.g.  day  care 
facilities,  enable  them  to  attend  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.* 


VOTING  RIGHTS  REQUIRE 
BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  extended  in 
1970  and  again  in  1975  will  expire  in 
October  1982. 

Efforts  to  further  extend  this  act 
are  based  upon  a  need  to  continue  its 
beneficial  effects  without  impairing 
the  voting  rights  of  any  American 
against  whom  discrimination  might 
still  be  practiced. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  1965  legislation  those  States 
and  counties  which  are  subjected  auto- 
matically to  the  stringent  require- 
ments of  this  law  have  been  obliged  to 
submit  all  statutes  and  ordinances  re- 
lating to  elections  or  voting  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  for  preclearance. 
This  requirement  imposes  a  60-day 
delay  in  the  effective  date  of  all  such 
measures  pending  which  the  Attorney 
General  may  interpose  objections  and 
thereby  nullify  the  attempts  of  States 
and  local  units  of  government  to 
amend  their  statutes  or  ordinances. 

In  the  pending  legislation  intended 
to  extend  for  another  10-year  period, 
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the  original  Voting  Rights  Act,  sub- 
stantial interest  has  been  expressed  to 
permit  States  and  counties  to  bail  out 
of  the  stringent  preclearance  require- 
ments where  practices  of  discrimina- 
tion have  been  discontinued.  Certainly 
a  10-year  record  of  nondiscrimination 
would  seem  sufficient  to  liberate 
States  and  communities  from  the  bur- 
densome preclearance  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  diligent  efforts  to 
reach  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  this 
issue  were  frustrated,  not  from  within 
the  committee  but  from  sources  out- 
side the  committee  structure  where 
adamant  demands  were  made,  intend- 
ed to  impose  restrictions  on  affected 
jurisdictions  even  beyond  those  estab- 
lished in  the  original  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  a  bi- 
partisan measure  may  yet  emerge 
from  persons  of  good  will  in  this  body 
from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle. 
Fairness  and  equity  should  control  our 
actions.  Precious  voting  rights  should 
be  enhanced,  discrimination  must  be 
discouraged,  and  those  jurisdictions 
where  discrimination  has  been  elimi- 
nated should  be  restored  to  equality 
with  other  areas  of  the  Nation  where 
Federal  examiners  have  never  been  in- 
stalled and  where  preclearance  has 
never  been  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
must  not  be  permitted  to  descend  into 
the  uncertainty  of  the  political  arena 
when  a  truly  bipartisan  solution  is 
ready  and  available  to  keep  this 
worthwhile  program  in  effect.* 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET  IN 
CONTEXT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congress  has  deliberated  the  1982 
Federal  budget  in  recent  months,  I 
have  had  deep  reservations  about  the 
level  of  defense  funding  that  has  been 
approved. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
quested $222  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  1982.  The  admin- 
istration has  indicated  that  they  plan 
to  spend  $374  billion  annually  by  1986, 
meaning  that  defense  will  receive  37.6 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  com- 
pared to  the  24.7  percent  it  now  re- 
ceives. During  this  5-year  buildup,  de- 
fense expenditures  will  total  $1.65  tril- 
lion. 

Congress  has  in  effect  ratified  this 
plan  by  adopting  the  Gramm-Latta 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution, 
by  adopting  the  Gramm-Latta  recon- 
ciliation amendments,  and  by  approv- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  H.R.  3519. 
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I  am  disappointed  and  worried  about 
the  course  this  administration  has  set 
for  defense  and  which  Congress  seems 
willing  to  rubberstamp.  No  one,  and 
certainly  not  I,  denies  the  need  for  a 
strong  defense.  But  we  should  put  the 
magnitude  of  these  numbers  in  per- 
spective and  examine  just  what  these 
dollars  buy  for  us.  Few  Americans  can 
conceive  of  $1.65  trillion;  it  is  a  mind- 
boggling  figure.  What  it  means  is 
spending  $1  billion  a  day  in  1986. 

I  am  troubled  about  this  course  for 
several  reasons:  First,  national  prior- 
ities have  gone  awry;  second,  efforts  to 
cut  waste  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  failed;  yet  almost  every 
other  Federal  program  has  been  re- 
duced; third,  spending  $1.65  trillion  is 
not  good  economics;  fourth,  spending 
$1.65  trillion  will  not  necessarily  get  us 
a  good  defense. 

PRIORITIES  ASKEW 

The  flood  of  budget  cutting  has  left 
the  Department  of  Defense  essentially 
untouched.  The  Gramm-Latta  budget 
included  $226.3  billion  for  1982.  Let  us 
compare  this  to  some  other  programs. 
For  the  current  year,  the  following 
programs  are  receiving  these  amotmts: 

[In  millions] 
Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion        $2,800 

Education   for   handicapped   chil- 
dren          1.100 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education .  3 
Rehabilitation  services  for  the  dis- 
abled              930 

Home  health  care 4 

National  Cancer  Institute 1.000 

Emergency  medical  services 30 

Highway  safety  research 9 

Mass  transit 3,700 

Bridge  repairs 200 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  this  policy 
puts  peoples'  needs  last. 

WASTE  SHOULD  BE  CUT  FROM  DEFENSE  TOO 

Waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  have  been 
popular  catchwords  lately,  yet  we  have 
refused  to  apply  them  to  the  DOD, 
and  to  that  Department  alone.  Con- 
gresswoman  Schroeder  proposed  a 
sensible  amendment,  requiring  the 
President  to  cut  $8  billion  of  waste 
from  the  Defense  Department  by  Jan- 
uary 15.  1982.  In  my  view,  this  was 
quite  reasonable  in  light  of  the  $16  bil- 
lion or  more  of  waste  found  by  both 
the  GAO  and  the  Republican  Study 
Committee.  I  supported  that  amend- 
ment, but  it  was  voted  down. 

There  are  ways  to  reduce  the  De- 
fense budget  and  I  have  cast  several 
votes  to  do  so: 

On  July  16,  I  voted  for  the  Schroe- 
der amendment  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  rescissions  of  at  least  $8 
billion  in  Defense  Department  spend- 
ing so  as  to  combat  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

On  July  9, 1  voted  for  an  amendment 
that  would  have  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  B-1  procurement 
funds  to  research  and  development  for 
an  advanced  technology  bomber. 
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On  July  9,  I  also  supported  measures 
to  reduce  spending  for  the  MX  by  $2.4 
billion  and  to  prohibit  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  basing  mode  until  the 
President  certifies  a  specific  mode  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  is  given  60 
days  in  which  to  disapprove  the  basing 
mode  selected. 

On  May  7,  I  voted  against  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget,  which  allocated 
$226  billion  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, $7  billion  more  than  in  the 
Jones  budget,  which  I  supported. 

On  July  16.  I  voted  to  tighten  up  on 
multiyear  weapons  procurements, 
which  increasingly  have  resulted  in 
seemingly  uncontrollable  cost  over- 
runs. 

DEFENSE  SPENDING  IS  INFLATIONARY  BY  ITS 
NATURE 

Economic  recovery  has  also  been  the 
watchword  this  year,  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  massive  spending  for  de- 
fense is  going  to  revitalize  our  econo- 
my. In  fact,  it  might  help  drag  it 
down.  Quite  simply,  putting  money 
into  expensive  weapons  systems  is  in- 
flationary by  its  very  nature.  Just  as 
printing  money  to  cover  deficit  spend- 
ing by  the  Government  leads  to  infla- 
tion by  causing  more  dollars  to  chase 
the  same  amount  of  goods,  defense  ex- 
penditures, by  their  very  nature,  have 
the  same  inflationary  result. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  defense  spend- 
ing that  the  product  produced  by  our 
money  is  removed  from  the  market- 
place because  we  do  not  offer  things 
like  the  B-1  bomber  for  sale.  The 
result  of  removing  the  work  product  of 
defense  expenditures  from  the  mar- 
ketplace is  to  have  the  same  amount 
of  money  chasing  fewer  goods.  The  in- 
flationary effect  of  this  kind  of  spend- 
ing is  equal  to  deficit  spending;  de- 
fense spending  only  affects  the  other 
side  of  the  equation  that  must  be  kept 
in  balance  if  we  are  to  avoid  inflation. 

TRILLIONS  DO  NOT  MEAN  A  STRONG 
DEFENSE 

The  philosophy  reflected  in  the  size 
of  these  figures  seems  to  suggest  that 
spending  is  the  sole  path  to  a  strong 
defense.  In  my  view,  there  are  several 
other  important  elements. 

First,  there  is  people.  We  must  have 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  a 
high  morale  and  dedication  to  their 
country.  To  attract  and  retain  these 
individuals,  we  must  offer  incentives 
and  provide  good  working  conditions. 
And  yet.  what  few  military  cuts  that 
have  been  made  have  been  made  in 
the  people  aspect  of  the  military— not 
the  weapons,  not  procurement,  not  in 
the  military  functions  that  are  dupli- 
cated in  the  various  branches. 

Maintaining  peace  and  national  se- 
curity also  depend  on  cooperative 
international  defense,  like  that  that 
we  have  with  NATO,  with  efforts  like 
nuclear  disarmament  and  arms  limita- 
tions—not to  mention  a  healthy  do- 
mestic economy.  I  am  very  afraid  that 
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this  spend-spend-spend  course  will  en- 
danger international  peace,  by  stimu- 
lating a  new  arms  race  and  by  threat- 
ening our  economy  with  more  infla- 
tion. 

I  have  supported  and  voted  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  defense  spending  today  is 
going  largely  unscrutinized,  largely 
unquestioned.  When  programs  like 
social  security,  school  lunches,  and 
medicare  get  slashed,  defense  too  must 
take  a  share  of  the  slice. 

Because  the  average  person  does  buy 
things  like  guns  and  airplanes,  the 
production  of  defense  equipment  will 
result  in  the  same  number  of  dollars 
chasing  fewers  goods.  When  the  same 
amount  of  dollars  chases  fewer  goods, 
inflation  will  be  inevitable.* 


GARY  HYMEL  ENTERS  PRIVATE 
SECTOR 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month  a  very  good 
friend  and  key  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  left  to  enter  the 
private  sector.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  feel 
the  loss  of  our  good  friend,  Gary 
Hymel,  but  we  understand  his  reasons 
for  leaving,  and  we  congratulate  Gray 
&  Co.  for  its  gain. 

Gary  was  a  long-time  close  personal 
friend  and  confidant  of  mine  and  my 
family.  He  has  helped  me  immeasur- 
ably over  the  years  by  providing 
advice,  counsel,  and  moral  support  in 
times  both  trying  and  joyous.  His  dear 
wife,  Winky,  and  their  lively  and  at- 
tractive children  have  added  precious 
dimensions  to  our  relationship. 

Last  Saturday,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  carried  a  colimin  in  which 
Gary  shares  some  of  his  observations 
of  the  political  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  body  in  the  years 
since  he  came  to  Washington  to  work 
with  my  husband.  Hale.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  Nick 
Thimmesch's  column  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  July 
31.  1981] 

The  Speaker  Loses  Right-Hand  Man 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washington.— Gary  Hymel.  until  recently 
Tip  O'Neill's  right-hand  man,  is  little  known 
in  the  Republic,  but  was  an  important 
figure  on  Capitol  Hill  for  16  years.  To  hear 
Hymel,  a  gentlemanly  Louisianaian,  rumi- 
nate is  to  realize  how  dramatically  Congress 
has  changed  in  recent  years. 

When  Hymel  arrived  in  1965  as  the  late 
Hale  Boggs'  administrative  assistant,  the 
great  Society  legislation  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration was  t>eing  churned  out.  The 
federal  government  swelled  and  so  did  Con- 
gress. 
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The  number  of  House  employees  has 
nearly  doubled  since  Hymel  arrived,  and 
now  totals  12,200.  It  costs  nearly  three  times 
as  much  to  just  run  Congress  now.  Where 
there  were  107  subcommittees  in  1972.  often 
unstaffed  and  lethargic,  there  are  now  136 
busy  ones  fully  staffed. 

"The  proliferation  of  subcommittee  and 
staffing  is  the  biggest  change  in  my  time  on 
the  Hill,"  Hymel  says.  "By  allowing  younger 
members  to  bid  for  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee posts,  and  even  let  them  become 
chairmen,  the  old  seniority  system  was 
shook.  The  Watergate  class  of  1974  made 
the  reforms,  but  they  were  originated  by 
the  Democratic  Study  Group  (a  liberal  con- 
gressional organization). 

"Another  big  change  involves  trust. 

"People  don't  trust  each  other  like  they 
did  when  I  came  here.  If  a  committee  voted 
a  bill  out,  members  trusted  the  chairman's 
advice  to  vote  for  it.  Now,  the  members  are 
younger  and  brighter  and  want  everything 
proved. " 

In  an  earlier  time,  say,  when  Sam  Ray- 
bum  was  speaker,  freshmen  members  were 
sworn  in,  and  resigned  themselves  to  con- 
stituent services,  listening  to  their  elders, 
and  waiting  for  years  before  earning  a  meas- 
ure of  power.  That  situation  prevailed  in 
Hymels  first  years  on  the  Hill  when  John 
McCormick  was  speaker. 

"LBJ  had  made  a  fine  art  out  of  tuning 
Congress,  and  with  the  discipline  we  had 
then,  legislation  poured  through, "  Hymel 
said.  "When  Tip  was  leader  during  the  Wa- 
tergate period,  and  Carl  Albert  was  speaker. 
Congress  overwhelmed  Nixon.  The  bench- 
mark was  when  Congress  passed  the  anti- 
impoundment  act,  and  stopped  Nixon  from 
tying  up  funds. 

"Nowadays,  there  isn't  the  party  loyalty 
there  was  when  I  first  came.  Members  get 
elected  by  running  against  the  Establish- 
ment. There's  less  fun  up  here  and  more 
scrutiny  by  the  press.  There  are  fewer  char- 
acters and  wheel  horses— the  kind  of  men 
with  a  sense  of  humor  who  didn't  take 
themselves  so  seriously.  And  there  are  no 
more  spitoons.  The  last  one  was  owned  by 
Speaker  McCormick." 

In  1971,  Hymel's  boss.  Hale  Boggs,  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  in  Alaska  where 
he  was  compaigning  for  Rep.  Nick  Begich. 
"You  know,"  says  Hymel,  "that  trip  showed 
the  kind  of  man  Hale  was.  Begich  had  op- 
posed Hale  when  he  ran  for  leader,  but  Hale 
went  out  and  campaigned  for  him  because 
he  felt  the  key  to  being  a  good  leader  is  not 
to  get  mad  and  stay  mad. 

"Hale  hired  me  from  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item  where  I  was  a  political  reporter. 
He  thought  I  knew  the  political  turf  in  Lou- 
isiana and  could  help  him.  He  treated  me 
fine,  and  was  the  brightest  man  I  ever  knew. 

"With  Hale  gone.  Tip  became  leader  and 
kept  me  in  the  job.  I  was  the  only  Southern- 
er on  his  staff.  Tip  felt  I  could  help  him 
with  the  Southerners.  But  New  Orleans  is  a 
little  different  from  the  rest  of  the  South. 

"Tip  and  I  had  some  things  in  common— 
we  are  both  Catholics,  Jesuit-educated,  and 
regarded  ourselves  as  liberals.  I  must  say 
that  Tip  wasn't  for  McGovem  in  1972 
though.  He  was  the  only  Massachusetts  del- 
egate for  Ed  Muskie. 

"The  hardest  decision  in  my  life  was  to 
leave  Tip.  He  was  a  great  boss,  a  warm 
human  being,  unpretentious,  and  totally 
honest.  I  had  been  holding  back,  and  final- 
ly, at  the  elevator  one  day,  I  just  let  it  out, 
and  I  flinched  a  little. " 

O'Neill  misses  Hjrmel  professionally  and 
personally.  Hymel  was  the  eyes  and  ears  for 
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Tip  on  the  Hill,  and  also  served  as  his  con- 
nection to  the  press.  But  Hymel,  father  of 
eight,  has  three  children  in  college  and  a 
wife  about  to  enter  college.  He  felt  that  his 
$55,000  salary  wasn't  enough,  though  it  is 
top  pay  on  the  Hill  for  a  staffer. 

So  Hymel,  48,  signed  on  with  Bob  Gray,  a 
Reagan  Republican,  who  runs  an  influential 
public  relations  firm.  Hymel  is  now  paid  a 
salary  reported  to  be  in  six  figures. 

He'll  be  working  the  Hill,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  He  has  lost  none  of  his  affection 
for  it.  "The  beauty  of  the  House  is  that  it  is 
a  mirror  of  what  America  is,"  Hymel  says. 
"America  is  more  educated  and  independent 
now,  and  so  is  the  House.  Running  every 
two  years  is  good  for  members,  because  it 
makes  them  respond  to  their  constituencies. 
This  is  a  very  human  institution.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  OVERVIEW 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
issue  has  generated  more  controversy 
and  caused  more  concern  among  the 
citizens  of  this  coimtry  than  that  of 
the  future  of  the  social  security 
system.  The  intense  debate  over  social 
security's  financial  problems  has 
tended  to  undermine  public  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  system  to  meet 
future  commitments;  current  and 
future  retirees  alike  are  growing  in- 
creasingly concerned  that  anticipated 
benefits  may  not  be  forthcoming  at 
aU. 

Because  of  the  confusion  presently 
surrounding  the  social  security  debate. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  history  of  the  social  se- 
curity system,  the  nature  of  current 
problems,  and  prospects  for  the 
future.  In  so  doing.  I  hope  to  lay  to 
rest  much  of  the  misunderstanding 
which  now  exists. 

When  the  social  security  system  was 
established  in  1935,  it  encompassed  a 
social  insurance  system  to  provide  ben- 
efits for  retired  workers,  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  States,  and  a  mecha- 
nism for  matching  grants  to  States  to 
provide  help  for  the  aged,  blind,  de- 
pendent and  crippled  children,  and  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare.  Title  II  of 
the  basic  Social  Security  Act  provides 
the  statutory  authority  for  the  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  program 
(OASI)  and  the  disability  insurance 
program  (DI),  through  which  most 
current  recipients  receive  benefits. 

Social  security  was  originally  intend- 
ed to  be  a  form  of  social  insurance  to 
protect  against  the  loss  of  income  at 
retirement.  It  was  never  expected  that 
social  security  would  be  the  only 
means  of  support  for  the  elderly,  but 
rather  one  source  of  income  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  private  investments, 
pensions,  and  savings.  As  a  social  in- 
surance plan,  social  security  is  today 
further  meant   to  protect   individual 
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workers  and  their  families  from 
income  loss  as  a  result  of  occurrences 
such  as  retirement,  death,  and  disabil- 
ity, as  well  as  to  protect  society  as  a 
whole  from  the  problems  associated 
with  those  individuals  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  not  self-suffi- 
cient. Inherent  in  this  basic  premise  is 
the  concept  of  social  adequacy  rather 
than  social  equity.  Unlike  traditional 
annuities,  for  instance,  benefits  are 
not  now  and  were  never  intended  to  be 
allocated  strictly  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ings and  years  employed,  but  are  in- 
stead computed  by  a  benefit  formula 
weighted  to  favor  the  long-term,  low- 
wage  earner.  In  so  doing,  social  securi- 
ty is  to  some  degree  an  income  redis- 
tribution system  which  awards  the 
highest  relative  benefit  to  the  lowest 
earner,  and  vice  versa. 

The  original  act  covered  only  work- 
ers in  commercial  and  industrial  occu- 
pations—about 60  percent  of  the  work- 
force in  1935— but  amendments  over 
the  years  have  extended  mandatory 
coverage  to  more  employee  classes  as 
well  as  increased  the  categories  of  eli- 
gible beneficiaries. 

Federal  employees  as  well  as  rail- 
road workers  were  exempt  from  the 
outset  because  it  was  felt  their  own  re- 
tirement systems  were  adequate.  State 
and  local  government  employees  were 
excluded  because  of  the  constitutional 
difficulties  levying  a  Federal  tax  on 
States  and  localities;  nonprofit  em- 
ployees were  considered  to  have  the 
same  tax-exempt  status  as  their  em- 
ploying organizations,  and  agricultural 
and  domestic  workers  were  excluded 
because  of  administrative  problems  in 
keeping  comprehensive  wage  histo- 
ries—one of  the  advantages  of  social 
security  is  that  OASDI  credits  are 
"portable."  that  is.  "carried"  with  the 
employee  as  he  moves  from  job  to  job. 

Over  the  years,  mandatory  coverage 
for  OASDI  has  been  extended  to  regu- 
larly employed  domestic  and  farm- 
workers, most  self-employed  profes- 
sionals, members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Federal  civilian  employees  not  under  a 
retirement  system,  residents  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
cans working  overseas  for  American 
employers,  home  workers,  ministers, 
and  some  religious  orders.  Voluntary 
group  coverage  was  extended  to  State 
and  local  government  employees  as 
well  as  to  nonprofit  workers. 

As  mandatory  coverage  was  expand- 
ed, so  have  the  categories  of  eligible 
beneficiaries.  The  original  act  provid- 
ed benefits  to  retirees  age  65  or  older 
who  had  been  paid  wages  in  5  differ- 
ent years— after  1936  and  before 
reaching  age  65— the  sum  total  of 
which  was  not  less  than  $2,000.  Recog- 
nizing the  effect  that  loss  of  income 
could  have  on  an  entire  family,  the  act 
was  amended  in  1939  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  dependents  and  survivors  of  in- 
siu-ed  wage  earners— the  eligible  cate- 
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gories  included:  Aged  wife,  child  under 
18,  widowed  mother  caring  for  an  eligi- 
ble child,  aged  widow  and  dependent 
aged  parents,  if  there  were  no  surviv- 
ing eligible  widow  or  child.  This  ap- 
proach also  served  to  further  the  con- 
cept of  social  adequacy  since  benefits 
are  not  strictly  related  to  contribu- 
tions—even though  a  single  wage 
earner  and  the  primary  wage  earner  of 
a  household  pay  the  same  payroll  tax. 
the  family  of  the  primary  wage  earner 
receives  a  higher  return  on  contribu- 
tions through  survivors  benefits  than 
does  a  single  person  who  would  only 
receive  his  or  her  retirement  benefits. 
Currently,  primary  old-age  benefits 
are  paid  to  a  fully  insured  worker  who 
has  reached  age  62— the  amount  of 
monthly  payment  is  80  percent  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  received  at 
age  65— and  terminate  with  the 
monthly  payment  for  the  month  prior 
to  the  death  of  the  insured  worker. 

Primary  disability  benefits  are  paid 
to  workers  who  are  unable  to  engage 
in  "substantial  gainful  activity"  by 
reason  of  any  medically  determinable 
physical  or  mental  impairment  which 
can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or 
which  has  lasted  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  12  consecutive  months,  or 
blindness.  A  disability-insured  worker 
under  age  65  is  entitled  to  a  disability 
benefit  after  a  waiting  period  of  5  con- 
secutive months;  benefits  terminate 
with  the  payment  for  the  month  prior 
to  the  month  of  death  or  attainment 
of  age  65,  whichever  happens  first.  A 
worker  receiving  disability  becomes 
entitled  to  an  old-age  benefit  when  he 
reaches  age  65. 

As  noted,  secondary  benefits— that 
is,  benefits  payable  to  dependents  and 
survivors  of  the  wage  earner— have  ex- 
panded drastically  since  the  social  se- 
curity system  was  established:  De- 
pendent aged  husbands  of  insured 
workers  were  added  in  1950;  widows, 
aged  62  in  1956;  children  aged  18  to  21 
who  are  full-time  students,  in  1965; 
undergraduate  students  up  to  the  end 
of  the  quarter  or  semester  of  their  22d 
birthday,  in  1972;  and  dependent 
grandchildren  in  1972.  In  1965,  the 
hospital  insurance  (HI)  benefits  pro- 
gram (medicare,  part  A)  was  started, 
financed  by  a  portion  of  the  payroll 
tax.  In  addition,  benefit  levels  have 
been  repeatedly  raised  and  adjusted 
for  inflation. 

Contrary  to  widespread  popular 
opinion,  OASI  benefits  are  not  paid  to 
illegal  aliens.  In  fact,  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  such  illegal  workers  are 
paying  social  security  taxes,  but  never 
collecting  benefits,  and  that  they  are 
obtaining  false  social  security  cards  to 
work  rather  than  to  collect  benefits. 
Further,  supplemental  security 
income  (SSI)  which  is  totally  funded 
through  general  revenues— although 
administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration— is  paid  only  to  eligi- 
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ble  U.S.  citizens  or  eligible  aliens  legal- 
ly admitted  for  permanent  residence. 

With  regard  to  prisoners'  benefits. 
Public  Law  96-473  passed  last  year  sus- 
pends the  payment  of  DI  benefits  to 
any  individual  who  is  in  prison  due  to 
conviction  of  a  felony  unless  he  or  she 
is  actively  and  satisfactorily  partici- 
pating in  a  court-approved  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  to  suspend 
all  social  security  benefits  paid  to  pris- 
oners. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  social 
security  system  is  financed  is  often 
misunderstood.  Since  its  beginning, 
social  security  has  essentially  been  op- 
erated on  a  current-cost  financing 
basis;  that  is,  current  taxes  are  used  to 
pay  current  benefits  and  administra- 
tive expenses,  and  to  maintain  the  re- 
serve levels  of  the  trust  fimds.  A  few, 
relatively  minor  programs  are  funded 
by  general  revenues.  Because  the  cur- 
rent-cost financing  mechanism  is  de- 
signed to  produce  tax  collections  that 
are  approximately  equal  to  the  bene- 
fits and  administrative  expenses 
during  a  given  period— plus  a  small 
amount  to  maintain  the  trust  funds  at 
an  appropriate  contingency  level— the 
trust  funds  generally  serve  as  reserve 
accounts  only,  to  be  used  to  pay  bene- 
fits for  a  short  period  of  time  should 
current  payroll  taxes  not  be  sufficient 
to  cover  all  of  the  costs  of  current  ben- 
efits. 

Since  an  individual's  contributions 
to  the  system  are  not  retained  by  the 
trust  funds,  but  are  passed  along  to 
pay  benefits  to  current  retirees,  the 
social  security  program  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  "treaty  among  genera- 
tions" whereby  current  workers  pay 
OASDI  taxes  which  are  used  to  fimd 
benefits  for  an  older  generation  of  re- 
tirees. When  the  younger  generation 
reaches  retirement  age,  its  social  secu- 
rity benefits  will  be  paid  only  if  the 
following  generation  of  workers  agrees 
to  support  the  system  with  its  taxes. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  system  can 
also  be  termed  an  intergenerational 
income-transfer  mechanism,  by  which 
part  of  the  earnings  of  current  work- 
ers is  transferred  to  current  retirees. 

The  current-cost  financing  system 
was  more  than  adequate  in  1935  when 
there  were  1 1  workers  for  every  person 
65  or  older.  Today,  however,  there  are 
only  three  workers  for  every  retiree, 
and  by  the  year  2020.  the  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  be  2  to  1.  Further,  when 
social  security  was  enacted,  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  average  American  was 
61  years.  Today  it  is  73.2  years;  those 
males  who  reach  the  age  of  65  today 
can  expect  to  live  an  additional  14 
years,  females  an  additional  18.4  years. 
Initially,  social  security  was  financed 
by  a  matching  1-percent  employer-em- 
ployee tax  on  maximum  earnings  of 
$3,000.  The  tax  rate  was  first  in- 
creased in  1950,  to  1.5  percent  on 
$3,600,  and  has  since  been  raised  on 
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several  occasions— including  the  1977 
enactment  of  the  largest  peacetime 
tax  increase  in  our  history.  Today  the 
social  security  or  FICA  tax  is  6.65  per- 
cent on  maximum  wages  of  $29,700. 
for  a  maximum  annual  tax  contribu- 
tion of  $1,975.05.  Yet,  because  of  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  the  demographic 
changes  mentioned  above,  rising 
health  care  costs,  and  extended  bene- 
fit coverage,  current  social  security 
taxes  cannot  assure  the  future  solven- 
cy of  the  system. 

Each  year  the  trustees  of  the 
OASDI  and  HI  funds— the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  Labor,  and  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security— issue  a 
report  to  Congress  and  the  public  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  trust 
funds.  This  annual  report  outlines 
trust  funds  expenditures  for  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  provides  long-range,  ac- 
tuarial predictions  of  trust  fund  fi- 
nancing and  retiree  benefit  needs 
based  on  several  different  scenarios. 
While  actuarial  assumptions  can  be 
highly  accurate,  they  are  nevertheless 
dependent  on  variables  such  as  em- 
ployment rates— high  unemployment 
decreases  contributions— inflation- 
high  cost-of-living  adjustments  in- 
crease expenditures— and  the  kind  of 
demographic  changes  discussed  earli- 
er. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Trustees'  1981  annual  report: 

The  actuarial  cost  estimates  presented  in 
this  report  are  based  upon  economic  as- 
sumptions which  are  subject  to  considerable 
uncertainly.  Nevertheless,  it  is  virtually  cer- 
tain that,  unless  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  financial  status  of  the  OASI  Trust  Fund 
is  enacted  soon,  that  fund  wUl  be  exhausted 
in  the  latter  half  of  1982.  The  DI  Trust 
Fund,  on  the  other  hand,  is  projected  to  in- 
crease rapidly.  The  enactment  of  legislation 
to  reallocate  tax  rates  from  the  DI  Trust 
Fund  to  the  OASI  Trust  Fund  or  to  permit 
interfund  borrowing  between  the  two  funds 
would  not,  however,  postpone  the  latter's 
exhaustion  by  more  than  a  few  months. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  based 
on  current  projections,  the  OASI  fund 
will  be  bankrupt  by  fall  1982  unless 
major  changes  are  soon  made.  Simply 
stated,  the  increase  in  benefits  paid  is 
now  significantly  greater  than  reve- 
nues received.  The  problem  is  not 
new— the  large  1977  social  security  tax 
increase  was  an  effort  to  insure  solven- 
cy at  that  time— nor  is  it  by  any  means 
insoluable.  In  this  regard,  much  of  the 
political  rhetoric  that  has  surrounded 
the  social  security  question  thus  far 
has  been  quite  misleading.  In  drawing 
attention  to  the  precarious  nature  of 
social  security  financing,  the  adminis- 
tration and  others  are  not  attempting 
to  frighten  or  threaten  recipients,  and 
are  not  contemplating  a  reduction  in 
benefits  for  current  retirees,  but 
rather  are  attempting  to  openly  ex- 
plain the  problems  that  now  exist.  In 
so  doing,  reasonable  and  effective  solu- 
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tions  can  be  openly  debated  and  hope- 
fully implemented  before  insolvency 
becomes  a  real  threat. 

From  the  outset,  the  administration 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  com- 
promise on  its  preliminary  proposals, 
which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  in 
the  form  of  legislation.  As  aimounced 
by  Secretary  Schweiker  in  May,  the 
administration  proposes  to  reduce  the 
pensions  of  workers  who  retire  before 
age  65,  reduce  somewhat  payments  to 
those  who  retire  at  the  age  of  65  or 
older— again,  no  current  recipients 
would  be  affected— relate  disability  in- 
surance more  closely  to  a  worker's 
earnings  history  and  medical  condi- 
tion, and  eliminate  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit.  The  administration 
also  proposes  to  abolish  the  outside 
earnings  limitation  on  recipients  be- 
tween the  ages  of  65  and  72.  and  to 
gradually  reduce  the  social  security 
payroll  tax. 

With  resf>ect  to  early  retirement, 
those  who  elect  to  retire  at  age  62  re- 
ceive, under  current  law,  80  percent  of 
the  benefits  they  would  be  entitled  to 
at  age  65.  The  President  proposes  to 
discourage  early  retirement  by  offer- 
ing only  55  percent  of  the  maximum 
entitlement  for  those  who  retire  at  age 
62,  but  tmder  the  President's  plan,  this 
amount  would  gradually  escalate  over 
an  18-month  period  until,  at  age  63 '/2, 
retirees  would  receive  exactly  what 
they  would  have  under  existing  law:  80 
percent  of  full  benefits. 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  all  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  administration,  these  proposals 
have  the  advantage  of  restoring  both 
the  short-  and  long-term  solvency  of 
the  system  without  raising  the  retire- 
ment age,  without  taxing  benefits, 
without  changing  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment formula,  and  except  for  a 
one-time  delay  in  the  COLA  of  3 
months,  not  affecting  current  retirees. 

The  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit  is  another  proposal  which  has 
generated  tremendous  constituent 
concern,  and  one  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly. 

The  original  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  provided  for  a  minimum  social  se- 
curity benefit  of  $10  a  month  in  the 
interest  of  administrative  efficiency 
and  to  avoid  the  public  relations  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  if  very  small 
monthly  benefits  were  paid.  The  mini- 
mum benefit  amount  has  been 
continuously  raised  over  the  year,  and 
in  1972  a  special  benefit  computation 
formula  was  provided  by  Congress  for 
certain  long-term,  low-paid  workers  so 
that  no  one  would  get  less  than  the 
minimum  payment— currently  $122 
per  month— regardless  of  the  amount 
earned  through  contributions.  The 
share  of  minimum  payments  which  ex- 
ceeds earned  benefits  constitutes  a 
pure  welfare  payment;  one  which  the 
trust  funds  can  no  longer  afford. 
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Careful  analysis  of  the  3  million 
minimum  payment  recipients  indicates 
that  virtually  none  would  suffer  sig- 
nificant hardship  as  a  result  of  this 
change.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  that  1.2  million  would 
continue  to  receive  the  same  size  pay- 
ment because  they  earn  the  benefit 
based  on  their  contributions  or  be- 
cause they  are  classed  as  "minimum" 
through  an  accounting  technicality; 
200.000  are  college  students  and  minor 
children  of  double-dippers;  up  to 
800,000  have  comfortable  total  in- 
comes which  exceed  an  average  of 
$20,000  a  year.  Only  about  300.000 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  minimum  benefit,  and  even 
they  would  be  protected  by  a  Federal 
safety  net  of  supplemental  security 
income,  food  stamps,  and  medicaid 
which,  added  together,  provide  the 
equivalent  of  $6,980  for  individuals 
and  $10,600  per  couple.  Another 
500,000  could  make  up  the  loss,  dollar 
for  dollar,  through  SSI. 

Other  comprehensive  legislation  to 
restructure  social  security  financing 
and  benefits— most  notably  H.R.  3207 
introduced  by  Representative  Jake 
Pickle— is  currently  pending  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security.  Several  of  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3207  have  already  been 
included  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981,  including  the  phase- 
out  of  postsecondary  student  benefits, 
termination  of  mothers'  and  fathers' 
benefits  when  a  child  attains  age  16, 
elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit— 
Pickle's  bill  would  have  eliminated  it 
prospectively,  but  the  Reconciliation 
Act  applied  the  termination  to  both 
current  and  future  minimum  benefici- 
aries—rounding of  benefits,  a  cap  on 
disability  benefits,  and  elimination  of 
funding— with  certain  exceptions  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  system  has  been  one  of  this 
country's  most  successful  social  pro- 
grams. I  share  the  President's  desire 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
nonretirement  portions  of  social  secu- 
rity, and  to  redirect  the  program  to  its 
original  purpose.  Further,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  doing  all  I  can  to  see  that 
those  who  have  contributed  for  many 
years  to  the  social  security  system  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  rightful  benefits 
upon  retirement.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  FRANK  L.  "DOC" 
KELKER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  man  who,  in  every 
sense   of   the   phrase,   has   been   the 
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doctor  of  the  spirit  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  and  many  of  its  residents  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues— Mr. 
Frank  L.  "Doc"  Kelker.  Probably  more 
than  any  other  Clevelander  in  recent 
memory,  Frank  "Doc"  Kelker  has 
helped  to  cure  the  societal  ills  of  the 
city  and  pave  the  way  for  achieve- 
ments by  both  the  city  and  its  resi- 
dents. 

As  Doc  Kelker,  as  we  affectionately 
call  him,  enters  retirement,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  the  21st  Congressional 
District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  attest  to  the  out- 
standing virtues  of  Doc  Kelker 
through  the  long  association  that  I 
have  had  with  him.  My  brother,  Carl, 
and  I  were  two  of  the  Clevelanders  of 
whom  I  spoke  who  were  taken  under 
the  protective  wing  of  Doc  Kelker.  He 
showed  us  that  mediocrity  was  intoler- 
able. He  instilled  in  us  the  philosophy 
that  bridging  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor,  white  and  black  and  be- 
tween the  haves  and  the  have-nots 
should  be  our  primary  goal.  We  as- 
pired to  these  philosophies  because  of 
the  shining  example  Doc  Kelker  set 
for  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  other  Cleve- 
landers, I  remember  when  Doc  Kelker 
came  to  the  old  Central  High  School 
in  Cleveland  as  the  physical  education 
teacher.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he 
took  an  interest  in  me  and  my  brother. 

The  guidance  and  fatherly  image  he 
portrayed  continued  as  I  participated 
in  youth  clubs  directed  by  him  at  the 
central  YMCA  in  Cleveland.  Through- 
out our  association,  he  armed  me  with 
both  the  physical  strength  and  moral 
conviction  which  has  helped  me  to 
achieve  and  face  seemingly  insur- 
mountable odds.  I  know  that  he  did 
similar  things  for  others.  That  is  why 
the  respect  and  love  for  Doc  Kelker  is 
shared  by  so  many  people  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  think  that  a 
man  like  Doc  Kelker  who  had  dedicat- 
ed himself  to  improving  the  lives  of  so 
many  young  people  and  the  vitality  of 
the  city  would  have  little  time  for 
career  achievements  in  his  own  right. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  Doc  Kelker. 
A  well-known  high  school  and  college 
athlete,  Doc  Kelker  went  on  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Community  College  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, a  great  civic  and  civil  rights 
leader,  and  confidant  to  many  of  the 
public  officials  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

In  his  career.  Doc  Kelker  fought 
racism  and  forged  new  paths  where 
others  dared  not  tread.  He  almost  sin- 
glehandedly  has  taken  this  drive,  de- 
termination, and  power  and  instilled  it 
in  prominent  city  officials  so  that 
Cleveland  today  is  a  much  better  place 
for  all  residents  to  live  regardless  of 
their  race  or  economic  class. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Doc  Kelker  is  a  man  of 
great  integrity.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
vision.  He  is  loved  and  respected  by 
people  throughout  the  city. 

Most  importantly.  Doc  Kelker  is  one 
of  Cleveland's  shining  stars.  He  placed 
a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  less  fortunate  in  the  city  while 
letting  them  know  that  success  in  any 
endeavor  was  within  their  reach.  For 
these  unmatchable  gifts  and  for  being 
an  exceptional  human  being,  I  thank 
him  and  send  him  my  best  wishes  as 
he  enters  retirement. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing Doc  Kelker  the  very  best  as  he 
starts  his  new  life.  I  enter  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Doc 
Kelker: 
(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May  24, 

1981] 
Doc  Kelker  Helped  Mold,  Hold  Cleveland 
Together 
(By  Dan  Coughlin) 
People  remember  Frank  L.  (Doc)  Kelker 
as  a  great  athlete,  probably  the  greatest 
who  ever  played  lor  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  its  heyday  as  a  regional  sports 
power  in  the  1930s.  This  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause that  is  but  a  speck  on  the  sundial  of 
his  life. 

The  impact  Kelker  made  on  Cleveland  in 
the  43  years  since  he  was  graduated  is  the 
stuff  of  legend.  He  was  part  of  this  city's 
backbone.  He  helped  mold  it.  He  helped 
hold  it  together. 

"Everything  I  ever  was,  did  or  will  be  was 
Cleveland."  he  said  May  12,  the  final  day 
his  address  was  13935  Southington  Rd.. 
Shaker  Heights. 

Kelker.  65,  and  his  wife.  Audrey,  left  the 
next  day  for  their  retirement  residence,  an 
apartment  in  Los  Angeles. 

"My  wife  has  a  sister  and  two  brothers 
there.  She's  been  bugging  me— no,  she  asked 
me  to  consider  it— for  a  long  time,"  Kelker 
explained.  Oh,  yes.  Ill  miss  Cleveland.  But 
you  remember  when  the  Browns  played 
Oakland  last  January?  We  were  in  Los  An- 
geles and  watched  it  on  television.  It  was  85 
degrees.  The  next  day  it  was  90." 

Kelker  had  more  going-away  parties  than 
anybody  in  recent  memory.  15.  he  estimat- 
ed. Every  civic  .group  he  belonged  to  hon- 
ored him  with  a  luncheon:  Cuyahoga  Com- 
munity College.  Juvenile  Court,  the  Citizens 
League.  Rotary  Club,  Marymount  Hospital. 
Dyke  College,  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Great  Lakes  Region  of  the 
YMCA.  Mostly  it  was  the  YMCA.  where  he 
spent  the  last  41  years. 

Kelker  did  not  become  rich,  although  he 
was  graduated  from  Western  Reserve  in 
1938  with  honors  and  with  nine  athletic  let- 
ters, three  each  in  football,  basketball  and 
track.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  offered  cov- 
eted jobs  in  Cleveland  industry.  He  es- 
chewed them  to  work  with  youngsters. 

For  two  years  he  taught  and  coached  at 
old  Central  High.  In  1940  he  joined  the 
Cedar  YMCA,  where  he  remained  until 
1950,  when  he  moved  to  Kansas  City  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  a  YMCA  there.  In  1956. 
he  returned  to  Cleveland  and  became  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Cedar  YMCA. 

All  the  time,  the  legend  of  Kelker  as  a 
civic  leader  grew.  He  became  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Cuyahoga  Community  College, 
which  he  served  nine  years.  Last  year,  he 
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served  as  foreman  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
grand  jury.  Afterward,  he  advocated  aboli- 
tion of  the  grand  jury  system,  calling  it  re- 
dundant. 

Ironically,  the  man  who  gave  so  much  was 
rewarded  with  abuse  late  in  his  term  as 
chairman  of  the  CCC  trustees.  In  1969. 
during  the  peak  of  racial  unrest,  black  stu- 
dents labeled  him  an  Uncle  Tom  and  called 
him  a  pig  and  racist. 

"There  were  times  during  that  turbulent 
period  when  that  became  almost  a  full-time 
job,"  Kelker  reflected.  "One  time  we  had 
meetings  for  15  consecutive  days." 

Kelker's  philosophy  never  changed.  He 
turned  the  other  cheek  and  plunged  even 
more  enthusiastically  into  his  job. 

"All  these  things  I  became  involved  in 
were  therapeutic."  he  explained.  "If  they 
asked  me  to  join  something.  I  wouldn't 
unless  I  knew  something  about  it  and  felt  I 
could  make  a  contribution.  So  few  people 
are  willing  to  take  on  responsibilities 
beyond  their  jobs.  So  many  people  helped 
me.  I  wanted  to  do  my  fair  share  to  make 
life  better  for  everybody." 

Like  those  who  taunted  him  in  the  'eOs, 
Kelker  experienced  racial  ostracism. 

He  came  out  of  Dover  High  School  in 
1934.  after  leading  the  Tornadoes  to  unde- 
feated football  seasons  and  to  the  state  bas- 
ketball championship.  Paul  Brown,  who 
coached  Massillon  at  the  time,  dropped 
Dover  from  his  football  schedule  after 
Kelker's  team  beat  Massillon  two  years  in  a 
row. 

Kelker  recalls  that  there  were  about  1,000 
blacks  in  Dover's  population  of  about  10.000 
in  those  days.  As  a  youngster  he  was  oblivi- 
ous to  racism.  It  didn't  touch  him  until  he 
made  a  trip  to  Springfield  with  the  Dover 
High  basketball  team. 

"We  went  into  a  hamburger  stand,  just  a 
little  hamburger  stand,  and  they  wouldn't 
serve  me.  We  thought  those  people  were 
crazy.  So  we  all  left,"  Kelker  recalled. 

"You'll  see  a  lot  of  that."  his  father  ad- 
vised him. 

When  Dover  played  for  the  state  basket- 
ball championship  in  Columbus,  Kelker 
found  that  as  the  only  black  on  the  team, 
the  only  place  he  could  get  a  meal  in  the 
state  capital  was  the  diner  at  the  railroad 
station. 

He  was  headed  to  Ohio  State  University, 
where  the  coaches  said  he  would  break  the 
Big  Ten  color  barrier,  but  Western  Reserve 
coach  Sam  Willaman  persuaded  Kelker's 
father  to  send  the  young  man  to  Cleveland. 

"My  father  said  I  was  going  to  Western 
Reserve,  and  I  said.  Yes,  sir,' "  Kelker  re- 
called. 

College  scholarships  for  blacks  were  rare 
in  those  days.  Kelker  was  an  exception.  A 
scholarship  at  Western  Reserve  consisted  of 
free  tuition,  period.  He  worked  for  his  room, 
board  and  everything  else. 

He  rose  at  5  a.m.  to  sweep  floors  and  wash 
walls  at  Flora  Stone  Mather  College,  work- 
ing three  hours  each  morning  for  40  cents 
an  hour.  After  classes  and  practice  for 
either  football,  basketball  or  track,  he  stud- 
ied and  then  sifted  ashes  at  the  school 
power  plant. 

He  was  graduated  with  honors. 

He  made  Little  All-American  in  football. 
He  scored  as  many  as  21  points  in  basket- 
ball. He  ran  the  100-yard  dash  in  9.9  seconds 
and  the  quarter  mile  in  49.1  seconds,  both 
school  records  at  the  time.  His  speed  was  re- 
markable for  a  man  so  big.  6  feet  2  and  195 
pounds. 

Kelker  set  school  scoring  records  in  bas- 
ketball  against  competition  that   included 
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such  major  powers  as  Stanford.  Nebraska, 
Notre  Dame  and  City  College  of  New  York. 

Until  the  Unversity  of  Dayton  and  Syra-  ' 
cuse  defeated  Reserve  on  consecutive  Satur- 
days. Kelker  had  played  in  53  straight  victo- 
rious football  games  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege. 

On  the  football  field.  Kelker  was  a  rangy, 
sure-handed  end  who  also  occasionally  car- 
ried the  ball  from  the  backfield  position  and 
on  end  reverses. 

Kelker  was  a  target  not  only  for  his  own 
tailback's  passes,  but  for  the  other  teams' 
mayhem.  He  always  had  to  be  alert  on  the 
football  field,  jumping  to  his  feet  after 
making  a  tackle.  When  he  was  on  the 
ground,  he  was  vulnerable  to  a  kick— not  be- 
cause he  was  Kelker.  the  great  football 
player,  but  because  he  was  Kelker.  the 
black  football  player. 

"People  always  asked  me  why  I  jumped  up 
so  quick."  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "I  said  I  was 
anxious  for  the  next  play.  It  was  survival, 
that's  what  it  was." 

He  wasn't  always  quick  enough.  He  came 
out  of  some  games  with  his  face  swollen  and 
bleeding,  his  countenance  bearing  enemy 
bootmarks.  He  was  knocked  out  of  the 
Dayton  game  in  the  first  quarter  because  of 
a  vicious  kick,  for  which  his  assailant  apolo- 
gized many  months  later. 

Kelker  learned  in  later  years  that  some 
schools,  Nebraska  and  Georgetown  among 
them,  canceled  football  games  with  Western 
Reserve  because  of  Kelker. 

His  contemporaries  contend  he  could  have 
starred  in  the  National  Football  I>eague  or 
in  major  league  baseball,  but  professional 
sports  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened. 

In  September,  following  graduation  from 
Reserve.  Kelker  played  on  an  Ohio  collegi- 
ate  all-star   team   in   an   exhibition   game 
against  the  Cleveland  Rams  of  the  NFL. 
.  The  Rams  won.  9-0,  at  League  Park. 

Kelker  recalls  a  Rams'  assistant  coach 
saying  to  him  afterward.  "We'd  like  to  use 
you,  but  you  know  we  can't  do  that." 

The  idea  of  traveling  around  the  country 
playing  in  the  Negro  National  League  of 
baseball  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Thereafter 
his  sports  interests  were  in  golf.  He  became 
an  excellent  golfer,  scoring  in  the  mid-70s. 
Later  he  gave  golf  lessons. 

'I'd  teach  doctors  how  to  play  golf,"  he 
remembered.  "I'd  call  them  Joe  or  Bob  or 
John.  They'd  call  me  Doc." 

Many  people  thought  Kelker  was  a  medi- 
cal doctor  because  of  that  nickname.  He  ac- 
quired it  as  a  toddler  learning  to  say  "Da 
Da." 

The  nickname  was  pinned  on  him  by  his 
twin  brother,  Fred,  who  died  of  cancer  three 
years  ago. 

The  Doc  si>ent  a  lifetime  trying  to  cure 
what  ails  Cleveland.  He  has  been  closer  to 
former  Mayors  Ralph  J.  Locher  and  Carl  B. 
Stokes  and  Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich. 
Locher  was  a  football  foe  at  Heidelberg. 
Stokes  and  his  brother.  Rep.  Louis  Stokes, 
D-2i,  came  under  Kelker's  wing  at  the 
Cedar  YMCA. 

"This  city  is  having  its  problems,  but  they 
can  be  cured.  The  city  is  better  than  it  was." 
Kelker  maintained. 

The  city  is  better,  of  course,  because  of 
Doc  Kelker.* 
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THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INNOVATION  RESEARCH  ACT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  Act.  togeth- 
er with  the  Honorable  Joe  McDade, 
the  Honorable  Jerry  Lewis,  and  42  co- 
sponsors.  This  bill  seeks  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  small  innovative  firms  in  feder- 
ally funded  research  and  development 
programs. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  also  serve  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  economy.  We 
are  in  grave  danger  of  losing  our  tech- 
nological superiority  and  this  dearly 
affects  our  desire  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional security,  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence, increase  our  industrial  pro- 
ductivity and  expand  the  quality  of 
our  lives. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
similar  to  one  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Rudman.  The 
Senate  bill  has  attracted  82  cospon- 
sors.  The  bill  simply  requires  that 
large  Federal  agencies  with  research 
and  development  budgets  over  $100 
million  establish  a  small  business  inno- 
vative research  (SBIR)  program  to 
enable  small  firms  to  develop  new 
products  and  processes  that  fall  within 
areas  of  national  need  as  designated 
by  the  agency. 

The  small  business  irmovative  re- 
search programs  the  agencies  will  or- 
ganize under  this  legislation  will  be 
modeled  after  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  successful  small  business 
program.  That  program  provides  for  a 
three-phase  developmental  cycle  for 
small  business  research  and  develop- 
ment proposals.  In  the  first  phase,  se- 
lected proposals  are  funded  to  deter- 
mine technical  feasibility.  Phase  II 
funding  would  be  given  to  those  proj- 
ects that  are  deemed  technically  feasi- 
ble and  are  suited  for  the  marketplace. 
Phase  III  requires  that  the  private 
sector  pay  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  research. 

This  legislation  also  requires  that 
Federal  agencies  with  research  budg- 
ets in  excess  of  $20  million  annually 
evaluate  their  activities  with  small 
business  contractors  and  set  goals  that 
would  increase  the  role  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  their  research  and  develop- 
ment contracting  activities  every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  needed  be- 
cause the  role  of  innovative  small  busi- 
nesses has  continuously  been  neglect- 
ed by  Federal  agencies.  The  statistics 
are  astounding.  In  addition  to  being 
the  economy's  leader  in  job  creation 
and  employment  growth,  small  busi- 
nesses have  provided  this  Nation  with 
over  half  of  our  major  innovations 
since  World  War  II.  According  to  the 
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National  Science  Foundation,  small 
businesses  are  far  more  cost  effective 
than  larger  corporations  when  engag- 
ing in  research,  producing  24  times 
more  innovations  per  research  and  de- 
velopment dollar. 

How  do  our  Federal  agencies  re- 
spond to  those  statistics?  The  answer 
is  disappointing,  but  the  facts  are  that 
small  businesses'  share  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funding  is  be- 
tween 3  and  4  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  effort. 
For  example,  one  witness  told  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
that  of  the  more  than  $15  billion  of 
Federal  research  and  development 
procurred  from  business,  just  70  com- 
panies contract  for  80  percent  of  this 
research,  and  only  4  companies  con- 
tract for  nearly  20  percent. 

I  find  those  statistics  incredible. 
Those  large  companies  whose  research 
programs  are  being  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  have  the  funds 
to  pay  for  their  own  research.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  projects  of  such 
a  huge  scale  that  the  prime  contract 
work  must  be  performed  by  large  com- 
panies; but  is  it  really  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  fund  for  a 
new  automobile  engine  program  with 
General  Motors,  or  pay  to  develop  the 
commercial  viability  of  a  catalyst 
owned  by  the  Mobil  Oil  Co. 

These  companies  have  plenty  of 
money  to  fund  their  own  research  pro- 
grams. And  are  we  that  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  a  large  company,  with  con- 
siderable investment  in  existing  tech- 
nologies, is  going  to  fully  and  quickly 
exploit  a  new  innovation  that  may 
make  a  part  of  their  product  line  obso- 
lete? 

Small  businesses,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  have  the  access  to  internally 
generated  funds  to  support  their  re- 
search programs.  And  they  do  not 
have  the  embedded  investments  in 
other  product  lines,  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities, and  channels  of  distribution 
that  are  threatened  by  new  innova- 
tions. It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  a 
small  firm  to  quickly  and  fully  exploit 
new  innovations,  through  joint  ven- 
tures, licensing  agreements,  and  inter- 
nal growth.  This  self-serving  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  small  entrepreneur 
in  turn  serves  the  best  interests  of  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  legislation  would  require  no 
new  Federal  spending.  In  fact,  where 
applicable,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recoup  its  invest- 
ment in  successful  research  and  devel- 
opment projects.  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage Federal  agencies  to  set  their 
own  rules  in  this  area.  This  legislation 
merely  states  that  each  Federal 
agency  that  is  covered,  set  aside  by 
1984  only  2  percent  of  what  it  is  al- 
ready spending  on  research  and  devel- 
opment for  its  small  business  innova- 
tive research  program. 
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In  light  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions that  small  business  makes  to  our 
Nation's  economy,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able for  Congress  to  ask  that  large 
Federal  agencies  spend  2  i>ercent  of 
their  research  budgets  to  promote 
small  business  innovative  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

H.R. 4373 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  small,  innova- 
tive firms  in  federally  funded  research 
and  development,  and  utilize  Federal  re- 
search and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtse  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Cor.gress  assembled. 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 

1981". 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  technological  innovation  creates  jobs, 
increases  productivity,  competition,  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  is  a  valuable  counter- 
force  to  inflation  and  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit:  and 

(2)  while  small  business  is  the  principal 
source  of  significant  innovations  in  the 
Nation,  the  vast  majority  of  federally 
funded  research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted by  large  businesses,  universities,  and 
Government  laboratories. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

( 1)  to  stimulate  technological  innovation: 

(2)  to  use  small  businesses  to  meet  Federal 
research  and  development  needs:  and 

(3)  to  increase  private  sector  commercial- 
i2»tion  of  innovations  derived  from  Federal 
research  and  development. 

Sec.  3.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  source  file 
and  an  information  program  to  assure  each 
qualified  and  interested  small  business  con- 
cern the  opportunity  to  participate  in  Fed- 
eral agency  small  business  innovation  re- 
search programs: 

■■(5)  to  coordinate  with  participating  agen- 
cies a  schedule  for  release  of  SBIR  solicita- 
tions, and  to  prepare  a  master  release  sched- 
ule so  as  to  maximize  small  businesses  op- 
portunities to  respond  to  solicitations; 

"(6)  to  independently  survey  and  monitor 
the  operation  of  SBIR  programs  within  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies:  and 

"(7)  to  report  annually  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  SBIR  programs 
of  the  Federal  agencies  and  the  Administra- 
tion's information  and  monitoring  efforts 
related  to  the  SBIR  programs. ". 

Sec  4.  Section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  a  military  de- 
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partment  as  defined  in  section  102  of  such 
title: 

"(2)  the  term  funding  agreement'  means 
any  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  any  small  business  for  the  per- 
formance of  experimental,  developmental, 
or  research  work  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government; 

■•(3)  the  term  small  innovation  research 
program'  or  SBIR'  means  a  program  under 
which  a  portion  of  a  Federal  agency's  re- 
search or  research  and  development  effort 
is  reserved  for  award  to  small  business  con- 
cerns through  a  simplified,  standardized  ac- 
quisition process  having  a  first  place  for  de- 
termining, insofar  as  possible,  the  technical 
and  economic  feasibility  of  ideas  proposed 
under  the  program,  and  a  second  phase,  the 
awarding  of  which  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  potential  commercial  applications 
of  the  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  further  develop  the  proposed  idea 
to  meet  the  particular  agency  needs:  and  a 
third  phase  where  private  capital  pursues 
commercial  applications  of  the  research  or 
research  and  development:  phase  three  may 
also  involve  follow-on  production  contracts 
with  some  agencies  for  products  or  process- 
es intended  for  use  by  the  United  SUtes 
Government;  and 

"(4)  the  term  research'  or  research  and 
development"  means  any  activity  which  is 
(A)  a  systematic  study  directed  toward 
fuller  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject 
studied;  (B)  a  systematic  study  directed  spe- 
cifically toward  applying  new  scientific 
knowledge  to  meet  a  recognized  need;  or  (C) 
a  systematic  application  of  new  scientific 
knowledge  toward  production  of  useful  ma- 
terials, devices,  and  systems  or  methods,  in- 
cluding design,  development,  and  improve- 
ment of  prototypes  and  new  processes  to 
meet  specific  requirements.  Such  term  does 
not  include  studies  related  to  the  social  sci- 
ences or  the  humanities. 

"(f)  Each  Federal  agency  which  has  a  re- 
search or  research  and  development  budget 
in  excess  of  $100,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1982  shall  expend 
not  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982,  not  less 
than  1  per  centum  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
not  less  than  2  per  centum  of  such  budget 
for  all  subsequent  fiscal  years  with  small 
business  concerns  specifically  in  connection 
with  a  small  business  innovation  research 
program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  issued  hereunder. 
Funding  agreements  with  small  business 
concerns  for  research  or  research  and  devel- 
opment which  result  from  competitive  or 
single  source  selections  other  than  under  an 
SBIR  program  shall  not  be  counted  as  meet- 
ing any  portion  of  the  percentage  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  to  establish  a  small  business  in- 
novation research  program  shall  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
hereunder— 

"(1)  establish  an  agency  small  business  in- 
novation research  program; 

"(2)  determine  categories  of  projects  to  be 
In  its  SBIR  program: 

"(3)  issue  SBIR  solicitations  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  determined  cooperatively 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration; 

"(4)  receive  and  evaluate  proposals  result- 
ing from  SBIR  proposals; 

"(5)  select  awardees  for  its  SBIR  funding 
agreements; 

"(6)  administer  its  own  SBIR  funding 
agreements  (or  delegate  such  administra- 
tion to  another  agency); 
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"(7)  make  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress 
toward  or  completion  of  the  funding  agree- 
ment requirements:  and 

"(8)  make  an  annual  report  on  the  SBIR 
program  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (f).  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  a  budget  for  research  or  research  and 
development  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  establish  goals  specifically  for  funding 
agreements  for  research  or  research  and  de- 
velopment to  small  business  concerns,  and 
no  goal  established  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  less  in  actual  percentage  than  the 
portion  of  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment awards  made  to  small  businesses  in 
1981. 

"(i)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  this 
section  to  have  an  SBIR  program  or  to  es- 
tablish goals  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  number 
of  awards  pursuant  to  grants,  contracts,  or 
coojjerative  agreements  over  $10,000  in 
amount  and  the  dollar  value  of  all  such 
awards,  identifying  SBIR  awards  and  com- 
paring the  numl>er  and  amount  of  such 
awards  with  awards  to  other  than  small 
business  concerns. 

'(j)(l)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  In  conjunction 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
shall  promulgate  and  issue  appropriate  reg- 
ulations. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (f).  (g),  and  (h)  and  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Act  of  1981,  for  conduct  of 
small  business  innovation  research  pro- 
grams within  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  regulations  shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  simplified  standardized 
and  timely  SBIR  solicitations,  proposals, 
and  evaluation  processes;  and 

"(B)  require  Federal  agencies  to  coordi- 
nate SBIR  solicitation  release  schedules 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

"(2)  The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
furnish  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  the  promulgation  of  regulations 
under  this  section.". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds.* 
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first  city  for  the  automobile  age."  He 
will  also  be  remembered  for  his  work 
in  building  75  State  parks,  658  play- 
grounds, the  New  York  Coliseum,  the 
Lincoln  Center,  the  Robert  Moses  Ni- 
agara Powerplant.  zoos,  civic  centers, 
exhibition  halls,  the  1964-65  New 
York  World's  Fair,  and  Jones  Beach- 
as  well  as  other  t>eaches.  Moses  also 
reconditioned  Central  Park  Zoo.  Many 
of  these  projects  were  funded  by  the 
revenues  obtained  from  previous  proj- 
ects that  came  under  the  control  of 
the  public  authority. 

During  his  40  years  of  service,  he 
held  positions  on  the  city  planning 
commission  and  the  housing  author- 
ity. Moses  also  served  as  New  York 
City  Park  Commissioner  from  1934-60, 
the  head  of  the  city  parks  department 
and  Trit)orough  bridge  authority,  con- 
sultant to  the  Triborough  bridge  and 
tunnel  authority,  and  city  construc- 
tion coordinator.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  United  Nations 
to  its  present  East  River  location. 

The  city  of  New  York  and  the 
Nation  at  large  are  indebted  to  Robert 
Moses  for  his  vision,  his  creative 
genius,  and  his  lasting  contribution  to 
the  society  in  which  he  lived.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MASTER  BUILDER  ROBERT 
MOSES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
master  builder  Robert  Moses,  who 
passed  away  on  July  29.  1981,  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure. 

Mr.  Moses  was  a  firm  believer  in  sat- 
isfying the  needs  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially those  of  moderate  resources. 
Due  to  his  efforts  to  connect  New 
York  City  with  its  outlying  areas- 
through  the  construction  of  481  miles 
of  highways  and  11  bridges— Moses 
made  New  York  City   the   "Nation's 
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HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
that  both  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill  and  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill  contain  the  necessary 
funding  for  continuing  the  scheduled 
construction  of  the  gas  centrifuge  ura- 
nium plant  at  Portsmouth.  The  timely 
completion  of  this  plant  is  a  key  ele- 
ment in  reestablishing  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  international  sup- 
plier of  enriched  uranium.  To  date, 
foreign  sales  of  enrichment  totaling 
nearly  $3  billion  have  added  favorably 
to  our  balance  of  trade. 

The  assured  supply  of  uraniimi  is 
also  an  essential  element  in  the  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  sources 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  supply- 
ing 100  percent  of  our  domestic  needs, 
all  the  requirement  for  defense  needs 
must  be  met  oy  the  gaseous  diffusion 
plants  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  DOE  currently  holds  long- 
term  contracts  to  supply  separative 
work  well  above  the  capacity  of  its  dif- 
fusion plants.  These  demands  for  en- 
richment can  be  met  most  economical- 
ly by  keeping  the  Portsmouth  centri- 
fuge plant  on  schedule  for  operation 
in  1989. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons 
to  complete  the  Portsmouth  plant  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  centrifuge 
process    requires    one-twentieth    the 
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electric  power  consumed  in  the  diffu- 
sion process.  The  energy  savings  would 
result  in  tremendous  cost  savings  as 
well. 

In  closing,  let  me  point  out  another 
serious  problem  addressed  by  the  en- 
richment activities.  Today  there  are 
approximately  10,000  people  engaged 
in  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
support  of  the  three  diffusion  plants 
at  Portsmouth,  Oak  Ridge,  and  Padu- 
cah.  In  addition,  more  than  3,000 
people  at  all  locations  are  engaged  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  gas 
centrifuge  project.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  subcontractors  who  supply 
components,  materials  and  services— 
perhaps  another  5,000  to  7,000  people 
gainfully  employed  by  this  worthwhile 
project. 

The  important  economic  impact  of 
uranium  enrichment  on  U.S.  jobs,  bal- 
ance of  trade,  and  efforts  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  are  quite  evi- 
dent. Therefore,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  foresight  in  approv- 
ing adequate  funding  for  this  project 
so  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.* 


MY  VOTE  AGAINST  THE 
REAGAN  TAX  CUTS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  many  inquiries  relative  to  my 
vote  on  President  Reagan's  tax  cut 
proposals.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
me  to  state  for  the  record  my  reasons 
for  not  supporting  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  be- 
lieve that  tax  reform  is  essential  to  the 
revitalization  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  reform  proposals 
will  provide  economic  relief  or  incen- 
tives in  those  areas  needed  to  stimu- 
late our  economy.  Unfortunately,  and 
I  use  this  term  in  complete  sincerity, 
the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  administration's  tax  pro- 
posals by  a  vote  of  238  to  195  on  July 
29.  1981. 

I  did  not  support  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  because  I  believe  that 
these  proposals  are  geared  toward  the 
rich  rather  than  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  who  really  need  tax 
relief.  I  disagree  with  the  administra- 
tion's "trickle  down"  philosophy 
which  has  already  proven  to  be  inequi- 
table and  unworkable  in  this  country 
back  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

The  Washington  Post  has  labeled 
the  tax  package  "a  monstrous  grab 
bag  of  expensive  gimmicks"  which 
"could  lead  to  a  nearly  uncontrollable 
loss  of  revenue  in  future  years."  The 
combination  of  untargeted  individual 
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tax  cuts,  distortionary  business  tax 
cuts,  and  special  interest  provisions 
will  fail  to  encourage  orderly  economic 
growth  and  will  produce  massive  defi- 
cits. At  a  time  when  the  public  is  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  reality 
of  future  budget  cuts  and  inflation, 
the  magnitude  and  bias  of  these  tax 
cuts  can  hardly  be  justified.  Public 
opinion  polls  have  shown  that  voters 
do  not  want  large  tax  cuts  that  will  set 
off  another  round  of  rampant  infla- 
tion. 

The  individual  tax  cuts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  would  disproportion- 
ately benefit  upper-income  taxpayers 
who  are  less  vulnerable  to  inflation 
and  cuts  in  Government  programs. 
These  taxpayers  would  receive  virtual- 
ly all  the  benefits  from  more  favorable 
capital  gains  treatment,  the  all-savers 
certificates,  incentive  stock  options  for 
executives,  and  estate  and  gift  tax 
cuts. 

The  business  depreciation  proposal, 
10-5-3.  would  cost  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion between  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1990.  Although  10-5-3  has  been 
billed  as  a  major  stimulus  for  all  in- 
dustries, it  would,  in  fact,  provide 
uneven  benefits  and  distort  invest- 
ment flows.  It  would  be  especially  gen- 
erous to  very  profitable,  capital-inten- 
sive industries  and  in  some  cases 
would  actually  provide  tax  subsidies 
for  investments  in  certain  kinds  of 
assets  when  the  new,  more  valuable  in- 
vestment tax  credit  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. As  a  result,  businesses  will  be 
encouraged  to  invest  in  plants  and 
equipment  solely  because  of  tax  bene- 
fits. Similarly,  investors  will  be  drawn 
to  invest  in  some  industries  for  their 
tax  shelter  potential,  not  for  their 
prospects  for  long-run  economic 
growth. 

The  tax  proposal  which  I  supported, 
the  Udall-Obey-Reuss  substitute,  was 
the  only  fiscally  responsible  and  real- 
istic proposal.  This  substitute  would 
have  provided  significant  tax  reduc- 
tions while  balancing  the  budget.  It 
would  have  resulted  in  a  $2  billion  sur- 
plus in  fiscal  year  1982  and  more  than 
$20  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  substitute  permitted  a  balanced 
budget  which  would  not  have  required 
the  Government  to  enter  the  money 
market  and  compete  with  businesses 
and  private  borrowers  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  tax  cut.  In  addi- 
tion, the  substitute  contained  no 
costly  special  interest  giveaways  to  the 
oil  industry,  savings  and  loans,  and  the 
very  wealthy. 

For  individuals,  the  Udall-Obey- 
Reuss  substitute  would  have  provided 
the  lions  share  of  tax  relief  to  those 
families  with  incomes  of  $30,000  and 
below— the  majority  of  the  American 
public.  The  Udall-Obey-Reuss  ap- 
proach would  have  allocated  50  per- 
cent of  the  tax  cut  for  these  families 
as  compared  with  only  36  percent 
under    the    administration's    bill.    In 
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stark  contrast,  the  administration's 
bill  provides  a  whopping  35  percent  of 
the  tax  relief  to  the  most  wealthy 
families  in  America— those  with  in- 
comes above  $100,000.  These  prosper- 
ous families  would  have  received  a 
more  moderate  18  percent  of  the  tax 
cut  under  the  Udall-Obey-Reuss  sub- 
stitute. 

For  businesses,  the  substitute  would 
have  provided  $9.5  billion  in  tax  incen- 
tives for  modernization  and  increased 
productivity  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It 
would  have  helped  small  businesses  by 
lowering  their  corporate  tax  rates  and 
widening  the  tax  brackets,  but  would 
not  have  provided  bailouts  to  failing 
industries  or  unnecessary  cuts  in  the 
maximum  tax  rates  for  large  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  why  I  did  not 
support  the  President's  tax  cut  pro- 
posals. As  in  the  past  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  those  Reagan  policies  which  I 
deem  to  be  inimicable  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.* 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  SOLIDARITY 
DAY 

HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
8,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Lane  Kirkland, 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO,  informing 
him  that  I  was  circulating  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  among  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  asking  for 
their  endorsement  of  Solidarity  Day. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
be  aware  of  the  Representatives  who 
are  actively  opposed  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's "feed  the  rich  and 
starve  the  poor"  economic  program. 

Listed  below  are  the  names  of  those 
who  have  endorsed  Solidarity  Day.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  them  and  thank  them  for 
their  support. 

Members  of  Congress— Solidarity  Day 

Endorsement 
Joseph  Addabbo  of  New  York. 
Mike  Barnes  of  Maryland. 
Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 
David  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
William  Brodhead  of  Michigan. 
John  Burton  of  California. 
Phil  Burton  of  California. 
Bill  Clay  of  Missouri. 
Cardiss  Collins  of  Illinois. 
John  Conyers  of  Michigan. 
George  Danielson  of  California. 
Ron  Dellums  of  California. 
Bob  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dante  Pascell  of  Florida. 
Geraldine  Ferraro  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Foglietta  of  Pennsylvania. 
Harold  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Augustus  Hawkins  of  California. 
John  LaFalce  of  New  York. 
Mike  Lowery  of  Washington. 
Nicholas  Mavroules  of  Massachusetts. 
Barbara  Mikulski  of  Maryland. 
Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
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Austin  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  Oberstar  of  Minnesota. 
Richard  Ottiner  of  New  York. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 
Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin. 
Pat  Schroeder  of  Colorado. 
Charles  Schumer  of  New  York. 
John  Seiberllng  of  Ohio. 
Stephen  Solarz  of  New  York. 
Ted  Weiss  of  New  York. 
Frederick  Richmond  of  New  York.* 

A  THANK  YOU  FROM  A 
GRATEFUL  NATION 

HON.  ED  WEBER 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
August  30,  1981,  will  mark  the  end  of  a 
33-year  career  of  a  medical  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Army  who  dedicated  himself 
unselfishly  to  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try. His  efforts  have  gone  beyond  the 
realm  of  just  duty.  It  has  touched  the 
lives  indirectly  of  everyone  in  every 
State,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
am  referring  to  Col.  John  Raymond 
Daniels,  U.S.  Army,  affectionately 
known  as  Jack  Daniels.  He  is  a  fellow 
Ohioan.  He  is  from  Columbus.  Ohio. 
He  typifies  the  ail-American  from  the 
Midwest  and  never  hesitates  to  make 
the  fact  known  that  his  hometown  is 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Yes,  you  can  take  the 
boy  out  of  the  country,  but  you  cannot 
take  the  country  out  of  the  boy— that 
is  Jack. 

Columbus.  Ohio  was  the  center  of 
his  formal  education— North  High 
School.  Ohio  State  University,  and  his 
medical  degree  from  the  Ohio  State 
University  College  of  Medicine  in  1950. 
His  medical  internship  was  served  at 
William  Beaumont  Army  Hospital  in 
Texas  and  he  came  to  Washington, 
D.C.  in  1952  to  attend  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Graduate  School  at  Walter  Reed 
Medical  Center. 

I  will  quickly  touch  on  some  high- 
lights of  his  career  before  I  concen- 
trate on  his  final  assignment  here  in 
Washington.  In  August  1952,  he  was 
assigned  as  the  Army  Surgeon  of 
MAAG— Formosa  where  he  worked 
closely  with  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Army.  Using  an  interpreter  was  time- 
consuming,  so  he  learned  to  speak 
Mandarin.  In  July  1954,  Captain  Dan- 
iels was  sent  to  airborne  school  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  where  he  earned  his  para- 
chute wings.  He  subsequently  attend- 
ed the  jump  master  school  there  and 
made  54  jumps  from  the  heavens.  He 
was  assigned  as  Regimental  Surgeon 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and  sent 
to  Germany  as  Clearing  Company 
Commander  and  later,  Medical  Battal- 
ion Commander  of  the  11th  Airborne 
Division.  He  learned  to  speak  German 
there. 

November  1957  and  the  following 
year  found  Major  Daniels  in  general 
surgery  at  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital  at 
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Fort  Bragg.  That  tour  was  followed  by 
service  in  urology  at  Tripler  Army 
Hospital  in  Hawaii.  It  was  during  that 
tour  that  he  met  and  married  Loma 
Leong  Douglas.  His  Hawaiian  assign- 
ment moved  him  to  the  famous  Scho- 
field  Barracks.  However,  all  good 
things  must  come  to  an  end.  At  the 
end  of  2  years,  in  February  1962,  he 
was  transferred  to  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

In  Texas,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dan- 
iels was  the  Division  Surgeon  of  the 
First  Armored  Division.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Lawton.  Wash.,  and  then  for  1  year 
from  July  1964,  was  the  Corps  Sur- 
geon of  I  Corps  in  Korea. 

It  was  in  September  1965  that  he 
was  first  assigned  to  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  at  the  Pentagon  as  the 
Army  Surgeon,  an  assignment  which 
he  thought  would  be  his  longest  tour— 
5  years.  There  he  began  the  task  of 
pulling  all  the  loose  ends  together- 
there  it  was  that  he  realized  he  needed 
all  his  experience  and  knowledge  of 
hospital  and  field  medical  training. 
His  ability  and  his  personality  were 
assets  and  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy 
was  required  since  he  dealt  with  all 
the  adjutant  generals  and  the  State 
physicians  of  the  Army  National 
Guard.  He  slowly  became  aware  of  the 
needs  and  most  of  all  basic  require- 
ments to  function  more  effectively  in 
their  respective  missions. 

At  the  end  of  5  years.  Col.  Jack  Dan- 
iels was  sent  to  Alaska  as  the  Chief 
Surgeon  of  the  Army  Medical  Alaskan 
Command.  Again,  there  he  established 
new  guidelines  and  implemented  the 
regulations  which  were  required  for 
the  then  expanding  command.  He  was 
even  able  to  establish  a  rapport  with 
the  State  medical  officers  and  the  Na- 
tives in  the  bush,  making  it  possible 
for  the  villagers  in  the  back  country  to 
receive  basic  medical  assistance  while 
using  unique  ideas  and  giving  the 
Army  physicians  the  practice  they 
wanted.  You  can't  say  that  Jack 
doesn't  make  the  most  of  an  assign- 
ment. 

Following  the  rigors  and  hardship  of 
Alaska  for  2  years.  Jack  and  his  family 
were  packed  off  for  another  2-year  as- 
signment at  Schofield  Barracks  in 
Hawaii  again. 

And  then,  in  April  1974,  Col.  John 
Daniels  was  reassigned  back  to  the 
Pentagon— a  tour  to  last  7  years!  He 
was  asked  to  return  to  his  old  job  as 
Army  Surgeon  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  Bureau— but  the  responsibil- 
ities were  greater  in  view  of  the  em- 
phasis being  focused  on  the  growing 
National  Guard  of  our  country  and 
the  growing  decline  of  the  Volunteer 
Army. 

It  is  on  this  tour  that  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  especially  recognize 
his  efforts  which  went  beyond  the 
scope  that  was  required.  He  estab- 
lished and  implemented  ideas  which 
stirred  the  very  spirit  and  drive  of  his 
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colleagues  and  fellow  physicians 
throughout  the  Nation.  He  guided  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  in  programs  which  helped  them 
in  their  own  areas  of  responsibility. 
Those  programs  and  ideas  were  suc- 
cessful and  are  ensconced  as  proce- 
dures today. 

Jack  Daniels  is  responsible  for  the 
medical  readiness  of  390,000  individual 
Army  National  Guardsmen  and  the  or- 
ganizational readiness  of  more  than 
200  Army  Guard  medical  units  com- 
prised of  20.000  individuals.  He  sub- 
stantially upgraded  the  medical  situa- 
tion within  the  Army  National  Guard 
throughout  the  country  by  creating  a 
centrally  planned,  regionally  coordi- 
nated, and  State-operated  medical 
service.  He  successfully  established  an 
Army  National  Guard  physicians  as- 
sistant program  coordinating  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  which  enabled  the 
Army  Guard  to  utilize  their  facilities 
to  train  personnel  in  a  physicians  as- 
sistant program  when  such  capabilities 
were  not  available  within  the  Army. 
He  was  also  able  to  establish  a  civilian 
education  program  for  licensed  practi- 
cal nurses  using  the  facilities  of  the  ci- 
vilian community  to  train  these  per- 
sonnel for  Army  National  Guard  duty. 
He  established  three  Army  National 
Guard  medical  brigades  in  the  three 
Army  areas,  one  of  which  is  in  Ohio. 

In  face  of  the  acute  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  military  and  in  order  to 
procure  and  retain  qualified  physi- 
cians in  the  Army  National  Guard. 
Jack  established  a  program  which  en- 
abled physicians  in  the  National 
Guard  to  participate  in  a  continuing 
medical  education  (CME)  program  at 
Federal  expense. 

Jack,  no  doubt,  has  gained  much  sat- 
isfaction from  his  career  in  realizing 
the  fruits  of  his  efforts  to  build  and 
maintain  a  physically  fit  and  healthy 
Army  National  Guard.  His  colleagues 
and  multitude  of  friends  are  sad  to  see 
him  leave  for  other  challenges. 

The  Army  National  Guard  found 
recognition  as  a  result  of  Jack's  efforts 
to  become  active  in  the  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States 
where  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  Section.  The 
section  is  now  well-established  and  the 
Army  National  Guard  has  found  its 
place  in  this  prestigious  medical  asso- 
ciation. It  can  now  share  in  decisions 
with  other  military  services  of  our 
country. 

Colonel  Daniels  has  been  recognized 
by  individual  States  and  other  govern- 
ments he  has  worked  with.  Among  the 
awards  he  was  decorated  with  by  the 
Army,  he  wears  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  American  Cam- 
paign Medal,  and  the  World  War  II 
Victory  Medal. 
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He  still  finds  the  time  to  belong  to 
civic  organizations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  As- 
sociation of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Association  of  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States,  a  Member 
of  the  Pan-Pacific  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, and  an  active  member  of  the  Ar- 
lington Rotary  Club. 

Jack  found  the  time  to  be  a  father  to 
his  son,  Capt.  William  Douglas,  who  is 
stationed  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Glen 
Douglas  of  Spokane  Washington,  Tom 
who  is  a  senior  at  Dartmouth,  and  his 
daughters,  Lori  attending  Mary  Wash- 
ington College  and  Lisa  attending 
James  Madison  University,  both  of 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  I  would  like  to  express  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Col.  John  Ray- 
mond Daniels,  a  friend  whom  I  am 
proud  of,  for  a  job  well  done.  I  wish 
him  good  health  and  success  in  all  his 
future  endeavors.* 


VISTA  PROGRAM 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely disturbed  by  the  recent 
charges  issued  against  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram by  the  new  Director  of  ACTION, 
Thomas  Pauken.  His  attack  is  unwar- 
ranted and  illustrates  the  Director's 
inexcusable  disregard  for  the  goals  of 
the  program.  Clearly,  the  dubious 
action  of  the  administration's  appoint- 
ee reflects  the  President's  interest  in 
eliminating  this  valuable  program. 

Mr.  Pauken  recently  distributed  a 
"hit  list"  of  32  VISTA  projects  which 
had  allegedly  taken  "partisan  political 
positions"  which  they  are  prohibited 
from  doing.  The  evidence  makes  clear, 
however,  that  these  accusations  are 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  un- 
dermine many  worthwhile  VISTA 
projects. 

The  factual  errors  and  distortions  in 
Mr.  Pauken's  list  betray  the  haphaz- 
ard methodology  used  to  prepare  it.  At 
the  time  the  list  was  compiled,  6  of  the 
32  criticized  projects  no  longer  had 
VISTA  volunteers  on  staff.  Projects 
were  singled  out  for  no  discernible 
reason  and  without  indepth  documen- 
tation of  their  purported  wrongdoing. 
Each  of  the  questionable  projects  has 
been  previously  approved  by  the 
ACTION  State  and  regional  offices  as 
well  as  by  the  Governor  of  each  State 
Involved.  Many  targeted  projects,  such 
as  the  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Older  Americans,  which  has  succeeded 
in  securing  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing projects  and  an  eye  clinic  for  the 
elderly,  have  been  applauded  for  their 
contribution  by  public  officials  in  the 
communities  they  serve. 
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The  VISTA  program  embodies  many 
of  the  values  that  we  as  Americans 
have  espoused  throughout  our  history. 
Over  the  17  years  it  has  existed,  it  has 
proven  that  our  noble  tradition  of  vol- 
unteerism  can  effectively  help  people 
to  help  themselves. 

Since  1964.  VISTA  has  focused  its 
attention  on  the  most  challenging  and 
serious  of  our  Nation's  concerns:  Pov- 
erty, equality  and  social  justice;  70,000 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ethnic 
groups  have  served  as  VISTA's  in 
thousands  of  communities  across  the 
country.  They  have  successfully  dem- 
onstrated innovative  approaches  to  as- 
sisting the  less  privileged  and  fostering 
feelings  of  hope  in  their  communities. 

Last  year.  4,000  VISTA's  served 
more  than  4  million  low-income 
people.  A  recent  survey  found  that 
each  VISTA  volunteer  mobilized  an 
average  of  $25,000  in  resources  at  the 
local  level  and  recruited  an  average  of 
15  community  volunteers  to  work  on 
the  project.  Remarkably,  75  percent  of 
the  projects  were  continued  and  sup- 
ported by  the  community  after  the 
VISTA  assistance  was  phased  out. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the 
fine  work  that  VISTA  has  performed 
to  date.  In  1  year,  4  VISTA's,  working 
with  a  citizens'  organization  in  Chica- 
go, generated  jobs  for  1,200  unem- 
ployed people.  Two  tenement  build- 
ings were  rehabilitated  and  converted 
into  cooperative  apartments  for  low- 
income  residents  in  the  South  Bronx 
through  the  work  of  VISTA's  and  the 
neighborhood  association.  VISTA  vol- 
unteers started  the  first  battered 
women's  shelter  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
I've  offered  only  a  few  examples,  but 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  examining 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  every  pro- 
gram that  aids  the  poor,  it  should  be 
clear  that  VISTA  is  worth  the  relative- 
ly small  sum  we  spend  on  it.  VISTA's 
budget  for  1981  was  $34  million.  The 
president  plans  to  slash  its  budget  by 
$15  million  next  year  and  phase  out 
the  program  entirely  by  1983.  VISTA's 
budget  constitutes  less  than  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  the  Federal  budget.  For 
that  minimal  investment,  the  rewards 
have  been  substantial. 

VISTA  continues  to  generate  needed 
jobs,  resources,  and  services  for  poor 
communities  as  well  as  to  create  a 
sense  of  self-respect  and  dignity  for 
those  it  serves.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
express  their  support  for  this  program 
and  condemn  the  unjust  attack  of  its 
new  Director  on  its  goals.* 


TIME  TO  GET  WITH  IT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law- 
rence  Hinton  of  Lomstead,   Ky.,   re- 
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cently  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the 
Kentucky  New  Era,  published  in  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  which  reflected  the 
thinking  of  many  of  my  constituents 
when  he  said  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
embrace  President  Reagan's  solutions 
to  this  Nation's  economic  and  defense 
problems.  I  feel  the  editorial  should  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Reagan  Is  Trying  To  Do  What  He 
Promised  To  Do 

The  basic  issues  seemed  very  clear  as  the 
presidential  campaiKn  progressed  last  year. 
In  November,  the  voters  made  their  choice 
and  overwhelmingly  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan. 

We  don't  believe  most  of  those  Reagan 
votes  were  cast  for  the  man  Ronald  Reagan, 
but  rather  for  the  solutions  he  proposed  to 
the  country's  economic  and  defense  prob- 
lems. 

After  all.  Reagan  was  no  American  hero. 
Although  he  was  a  former  movie  actor,  he 
never  attained  great  stardom  in  that  field. 
If  there  is  a  personal  quality  about  the  man 
that  attracted  masses  of  voters,  it  is  his  abil- 
ity to  communicate  well  in  speech. 

But  there  were  legitimate  doubts  about 
candidate  Reagan  when  the  campaign 
began,  some  of  which  persisted  right  up  to 
the  election.  There  was  his  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  national  affairs,  and  certainly  the 
matter  of  his  advanced  age.  He  turned  70 
shortly  after  taking  office.  In  short,  many 
wondered  whether  he  could  handle  the  job. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Reagan's  ul- 
timate appeal  to  the  voters  grew  out  of  his 
message.  He  struck  a  responsive  chord  with 
Americans  who  had  lost  patience  with  infla- 
tion, burdensome  taxes,  government  inter- 
ference in  their  daily  lives,  and  lost  national 
respect  around  the  world. 

The  people  bought  Reagan's  proposals  for 
turning  the  country  around  and  pointing  it 
in  a  new  direction. 

He  promised  to  reduce  federal  spending 
and  the  taxes  that  fueled  it.  He  vowed  to 
attack  waste,  fraud  and  mismanagement  in 
government  agencies. 

He  pledged  to  get  the  federal  government, 
where  possible,  out  of  people's  lives  and  off 
the  back  of  the  country's  free  enterprise 
system.  And  he  promised  to  rebuild  the  na- 
tion's defenses  to  counter  the  massive  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Even  President  Reagan's  severest  critics 
must  admit  that  he  did  not  hoodwink  the 
American  voters.  His  plans  for  the  country 
were  made  crystal  clear. 

The  voters  had  a  clear  choice  of  whether 
to  continue  down  the  path  the  country  had 
been  following  in  recent  years  or  opt  for 
real  change. 

They  chose  the  latter,  thus  giving  Reagan 
a  mandate  to  initiate  the  programs  he  de- 
scribed so  vividly  throughout  his  campaign. 

So  far.  at  least,  he  has  followed  through 
on  his  campaign  pledges,  even  while  drag- 
ging the  Democratic  congressional  leader- 
ship kicking  and  screaming  every  siep  of  the 
way.  Such  now  is  the  case  with  the  presi- 
dent's across-the-board  income  tax  cuts. 

The  issue  is  being  clouded  with  charges 
that  the  president's  plan  is  inflationary  and 
favors  the  rich  over  the  poor. 

Reagan  is  trying  to  do  what  he  promised 
to  do.  That's  what  the  voters  wanted.  It's 
time  for  Congress  to  get  on  with  it.» 
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IL  PROGRESSO-100  YEARS  OP 
QUALITY  AND  EXCELLENCE  IN 
JOURNALISM  TO  BE  COM- 
MEMORATED IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13.  1980,  a  major  milestone  in 
U.S.  journalism  occurred  as  II 
Progresso,  the  leading  Italian  lan- 
guage newspaper,  obseryed  its  100th 
birthday.  On  September  9,  1981,  a  spe- 
cial 100-page  issue  will  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  newspaper.  I  am  honored  to 
bring  this  information  to  the  attention 
of  my  House  colleagues,  and  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  II  Progresso  for  this 
marvelous  achievement. 

In  1880,  II  Progresso  was  founded  by 
Carlo  Barsotti  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  burgeoning  Italian  immigrant  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States.  The  first 
issue  was  published  on  December  13  of 
that  year.  II  Progresso  continued  to 
operate  under  its  original  owners  until 
1928,  when  the  paper  was  sold. 

New  ownership  and  life  came  to  II 
Progresso  in  the  summer  of  1928, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Generoso 
Pope,  the  famous  industrialist  and 
philanthropist.  Under  Mr.  Pope's  di- 
rection, this  journal  became  the  lead- 
ing Italian  language  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  published  daily 
and  on  Sundays.  To  Italian  immi- 
grants, II  Progresso  became  a  dear 
friend,  aiding  them  in  assimilating 
into  the  United  States  while  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  touch  with  their 
homeland. 

Throughout  its  100  years,  II 
Progresso  has  had  a  profound  impact 
on  politics,  business,  government,  edu- 
cation, and  the  professions.  When 
Generoso  Pope  assumed  ownership  of 
II  Progresso  in  1928,  Italians  and 
Americans  of  Italian  origin  held  no 
high  positions  in  the  aforementioned 
fields  of  endeavor.  By  demonstrating 
the  kind  of  journalistic  persistence 
that  has  characterized  II  Progresso,  he 
let  politicians,  businessmen,  labor 
people,  educators,  and  professionals 
know  that  there  were  highly  qualified, 
intelligent,  hard-working,  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  Italian  origin  avail- 
able and  ready  to  accept  important 
and  responsible  positions.  Fortunately, 
the  tide  began  turning;  today  we  can 
point  to  great  progress,  measured  by 
the  increased  number  of  Italian  Amer- 
icans in  the  upper  echelons  of  these 
fields. 

II  Progresso  has  always  used  the  col- 
umns of  its  newspaper  to  reinforce  the 
bond  of  friendship  between  Italy  and 
United  States.  It  has  consistently  been 
in  the  forefront  of  all  campaigns  to 
help  Italy  whenever  the  country  was 
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struck  by  a  disaster.  One  personal  ex- 
ample I  can  recall  occurred  following 
the  tragic  earthquake  which  devastat- 
ed the  Friuli  region  of  Italy.  Working 
closely  with  II  Progresso,  we  were  able 
to  pass  emergency  legislation  provid- 
ing some  $25  million  in  relief  aid  to 
Italy.  II  Progresso  leadership  also 
aided  in  raising  millions  from  other 
sources  to  help  the  affected  area.  II 
Progresso  has  never  let  the  Italian 
people  down  in  their  hours  of  need. 

Another  area  in  which  II  Progresso 
has  been  in  the  lead  is  the  battle  to 
end  discrimination  against  Italians.  I 
have  worked  with  II  Progresso 
throughout  my  life  in  public  service, 
in  a  partnership  to  eliminate  those 
false  stereotypes  and  stigmas  about 
Italian  Americans  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  exist  for  too  long  in  our  socie- 
ty. This  is  a  battle  in  which  progress, 
though  it  is  being  made,  never  seems 
to  be  swift  enough.  Yet  we  would  not 
have  made  what  progress  we  already 
have,  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of 
II  Progresso  and  the  Pope  family. 

In  April  of  1950,  Generoso  Pope 
passed  away  and  his  son  Fortune  Pope 
became  publisher  and  editor.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Fortune  is  one  of  my 
closest  friends,  and  that  under  his 
leadership,  many  important  technical 
and  editorial  changes  have  been  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  newspa- 
per. Through  his  talent  and  hard 
work.  Fortune  Pope  has  earned  both 
national  and  international  acclaim  and 
respect.  Like  his  father,  he  continued 
to  defend  and  fight  for  the  rights  of 
Italians  and  Americans  of  Italian 
origin. 

The  profession  of  journalism  is  a 
highly  competitive  one  in  these  United 
States.  Through  some  1.700  daily 
newspapers  and  8,000  weekly  newspa-; 
pers,  the  multiplicity  of  journalistic 
voices  in  the  United  States  by  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Consequently,  in  order  for  a  newspa- 
per to  continually  publish  for  100 
years,  it  must  maintain  both  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  and  a  fluidity  to  re- 
flect the  changing  times.  II  Progresso 
has  done  this  and  much  more  in  its 
history. 

Journalism  has  always  been  a  pro- 
fession in  which  experience  is  the  best 
teacher.  The  breadth  of  experience  as- 
sociated with  II  Progresso  is  remarka- 
ble. As  it  observes  its  100th  anniversa- 
ry, II  Progresso  looks  back  with  pride 
on  what  it  has  accomplished,  and  for- 
ward—to another  100  years  of  service. 
I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
join  me  in  congratulating  II  Progresso 
on  its  100th  anniversary. 

During  this  anniversary  period, 
there  is  a  new  and  special  excitement 
at  II  Progresso.  The  first  and  oldest 
Italian-language  daily  published  in  the 
United  States  has  started  on  a  new 
course,  under  the  direction  of  its  new 
publishers,  Piero  Pirri  Ardizzone, 
Oscar  Maestro  and  Carlo  Caracciolo, 
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who  have  acquired  the  newspaper  in 
order  to  relaunch  it,  revamp  it,  and  re- 
design it.  They  could  not  have  seized 
upon  a  more  favorable  time  and  op- 
portunity. For,  in  the  United  States  of 
the  eighties,  the  nearly  30  million  Ital- 
ian-Americans are  surely  going  to 
exert  a  growing,  powerful  influence  on 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  this 
country.  With  their  combination  of 
knowledge,  culture,  dedication,  will- 
power, affluence,  and  well-placed  am- 
bition, they  already  represent  a 
power— collectively  and  individually- 
recognized  by  the  entire  country. 

I  look  forward  to  II  Progresso's  con- 
tinuing inspiration  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Italian- American 
community  within  this  country  in  the 
decades  ahead— for  another  100  years 
of  solid  development  and  achieve- 
ments. I  delight  in  ihe  expectation  of 
new  improvements  at  II  Progresso  to 
carry  their  message.  II  Progresso  has 
opened  its  pages  to  an  unconditionally 
free  debate  among  all  segments  of  the 
Italian-American  community.  The 
newspaper  is  about  to  become  a  real 
bridge  between  the  public  opinions  of 
this  country  and  Italy.  Most  exciting 
of  all,  the  format  of  the  newspaper  is 
being  redesigned  and  the  publication 
will  become  bilingual.  This  is  certainly 
a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  turning 
point  in  the  century-old  life  of  the 
paper. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  the  new  lead- 
ership at  II  Progresso,  Piero  Pirri  Ar- 
dizzone, Oscar  Maestro,  Carlo  Carac- 
ciolo, and  general  manager  and  man- 
aging director.  Carlo  Scarsini,  for  their 
success  in  all  their  good  and  talented 
efforts.  With  the  aid  of  all  Italian- 
Americans  of  good  will,  I  am  certain 
that  they  will  succeed.  Clearly  chal- 
lenges lie  ahead— as  they  did  in  the 
previous  century.  However,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  like  the  Pope  family,  the  new 
leadership  of  II  Progresso  will  meet 
these  chjillenges  with  the  same  stand- 
ards of  excellence  which  have  high- 
lighted the  history  of  this  great  news- 
paper. I  wish  them  and  II  Progresso 
another  century  of  success  and  accom- 
plishment. It  has  been  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  a  mainstay  of  the  all  impor- 
tant Italian  American  community  in 
this  Nation.* 


THE  SOVIET  DAY  OF  SHAME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  upcoming  13th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Day  of 
Shame,  which  occurred  on  August  21, 
1968,  when  Soviet-led  armies  invaded 
Czechoslovakia.  The  continuing  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  of  the  people  of 
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Czechoslovakia  under  Soviet  occupa- 
tion obliges  us  as  representatives  of  a 
free  people  to  denounce  the  Soviet's 
contempt  for  the  Helsinki  accords,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  as  well  as  the 
Czechoslovak  Constitution.  With  its 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan in  1979,  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues its  quest  for  world  domination. 

On  that  day  in  August  1968.  the 
Soviet  troops  invaded  Czechoslovakia 
to  crush  the  reform-minded  govern- 
ment of  the  then  President.  Alexander 
Dubcek.  Although  this  invasion  con- 
travened the  independence  of  a  sover- 
eign state  and  denied  its  people  self- 
determination,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  there  existed  and  does  exist  today 
a  strong  yearning  for  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia.  This  strong  national- 
istic spirit  is  still  evident.  Unfortunate- 
ly, experience  has  shown  that  the 
Soviet  bloc,  despite  an  occasional 
small  concession  to  its  people,  has  no 
regard  or  respect  for  human  rights 
and  justice.  Even  peaceful  dissent  is 
not  permitted  and  to  express  an  un- 
popular view  is  to  invite  imprison- 
ment. 

The  Helsinki  accords  forbid  political 
or  military  intervention  into  the  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.  However,  the 
Soviets  have  shown  no  inclination 
toward  embracing  a  policy  of  uphold- 
ing those  basic  human  rights  outlined 
in  the  Helsinki  accords. 

We  must  continue  to  express  our 
support  for  the  freedom-loving  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  who  suffer  under  the  tyr- 
anny imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  justify  their 
occupation  with  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine.  " 
We  must  emphasize  the  strong  opinion 
that  exists  in  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
other  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
a  right  to  self-determination. 

It  is  especially  evident  that  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  continue  to 
oppose  the  violations  of  their  human 
rights  by  the  Soviet-imposed  govern- 
ment by  their  demands  for  the  resto- 
ration of  fundamental  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  in  manifestos,  "Charter  77" 
and  "Petition  78"  which  were  circulat- 
ed and  signed  by  nearly  1,000  signato- 
ries, and  their  numbers  are  growing 
despite  the  severe  oppression  by  the 
puppet  government  in  Prague. 

As  attention  is  directed  to  this  tragic 
armiversary,  we  must  express  our  sup- 
port for  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia.  Only  with 
the  end  of  political  repression,  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  cultural  geno- 
cide, will  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peo- 
ples be  able  to  obtain  their  legitimate 
aspirations  of  independence  and  self- 
determination.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTEND  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1965  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
signed  into  law  the  landmark  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  vitally  important 
in  increasing  the  voting  opportunities 
for  all  citizens— the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Now,  some  have  suggested  that  we  no 
longer  need  the  protections  embodied 
in  the  act.  They  argue  first,  that  the 
act  has  accomplished  its  goal  and, 
therefore,  is  no  longer  needed,  and, 
second,  that  we  should  get  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  off  the  backs  of  State 
governments.  I  strongly  disagree  with 
both  of  these  arguments. 

It  is  imperative  that  those  who  still 
want  to  guarantee  the  rights  embodied 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  vigorously  support  H.R. 
3112,  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
RoDiNo's  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  past  its  August  6,  1982 
deadline. 

We  must  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  order  to  express  our  most  vehe- 
ment determination  to  curb  a  disturb- 
ing trend  toward  discriminatory  elec- 
tion changes  made  by  local  authori- 
ties. There  is  a  distinct  difference  be- 
tween Federal  interference  in  local  af- 
fairs and  the  need  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  the  discriminatory  practices  of  lo- 
calities in  order  to  protect  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
citation  of  538  election  violations  over 
the  last  5  years  should  be  enough  to 
convince  anyone  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  weaken  the  major  vehicle  for  pro- 
tecting these  freedoms. 

It  is  important  that,  in  this  time  of 
merciless  cuts  in  social  services  to  mi- 
norities and  the  rekindling  of  hatred 
by  groups  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  we  in  Con- 
gress do  all  we  can  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  inalienable, 
constitutional  right  of  all  Americans 
to  vote.  At  the  very  least,  let  us  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  so  that  all 
Americans  can  enjoy  that  most  cher- 
ished of  American  freedoms. 

I  proudly  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  out  on  this  issue,  and 
urge  those  who  have  not  yet  done  so 
to  join  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial of  July  28  persuasively  states 
the  case  for  extending  the  act.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Sustaining  the  Right  to  Vote 
Tliese  are  critical  days  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  even  though  the  struggle  for  its 
renewal  is  not  even  half  over.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  meets  today  to  mark 
up  a  bill  extending  the  1965  law  for  another 
ten  years.  Given  the  chilly  atmosphere  in 
the  Senate,  the  House  is  the  more  promis- 
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ing  forum  for  early  action  on  a  strong  bill. 
Much  depends  now  on  the  legislative  skill  of 
diverse  factions.  The  trick  will  be  to  meet 
civil  rights  needs  with  enough  flexibility  to 
attract  the  votes  of  moderates. 

It  seemed  for  a  time  that  this  most  effec- 
tive of  all  civil  rights  laws  had  run  its  course 
and  lost  its  broad,  bipartisan  support.  Some 
argued  that  the  past  17  years  brought  so 
much  more  political  freedom  for  blacks  and 
Hispanics  that  the  law  was  no  longer 
needed.  Some  found  the  law  oppressive,  put- 
ting whole  States  in  political  receivership  by 
requiring  them  to  clear  any  voting  rule 
changes  with  the  Federal  Government. 

But  the  House  hearings  have  shown  that 
the  job  is  not  finished.  And  fresh  political 
soundings  have  shown  that  the  act  is  still 
widely  appreciated. 

The  hearings  made  clear  that  minority 
gains  are  too  recent  and  too  fragile  to  with- 
stand the  hostility  that  endures  in  many 
states  and  localities.  Some  jurisdictions  still 
observe  the  law  in  name  only;  they  continue 
to  make  it  hard  for  minorities  to  vote  and 
still  cook  up  schemes  to  devalue  their  bal- 
lots with  racial  gerrymanders.  This  was  the 
notable  finding  of  Representative  Henry 
Hyde,  the  Committee's  ranking  Republican, 
who  at  first  opposed  but  now  favors  exten- 
sion of  the  act. 

Others,  too.  have  been  coming  around  and 
no  longer  see  extension  as  a  political  liabil- 
ity. Senator  Barry  Goldwater  supports  it. 
Southern  Republicans  are  going  along, 
chastened  by  the  loss  of  a  House  seat  last 
month  in  Mississippi,  where  the  act  was  an 
issue.  President  Reagan,  though  slow  to  join 
the  issue,  is  leaning  toward  renewal. 

The  politics  surrounding  the  measure 
come  down  now  to  a  few  major  issues,  the 
most  crucial  of  which  is  something  called 
•bailout. '  It  has  been  virtually  impossible 
so  far  for  a  reformed  State  or  locality  to  get 
out  from  under  the  act's  restrictions.  Civil 
rights  forces  recognize  that  the  time  has 
come  to  allow  some  jurisdictions  to  earn 
back  their  sovereignty.  The  challenge  is  to 
draft  a  bailout  procedure  that  does  not 
become  a  sieve  for  the  undeserving. 

If  the  House  can  hold  out  realistic  hope 
for  jurisdictions  with  clean  records  and  con- 
structive programs  for  wider  enfranchise- 
ment, it  will  command  the  respect  of  all  fac- 
tions and  probably  the  support  of  the 
Senate.  But  if  Congress  adopts  a  bailout 
that  is  really  a  copout.  permitting  wholesale 
reversion  to  the  old  discriminatory  ways, 
the  act  itself  will  not  be  worth  renewing.* 


NAIROBI  CONFERENCE  ON  RE- 
NEWABLE ENERGY  (PART  III): 
U.S.  NATIONAL  PAPER  READY 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
today  the  third  and  final  report  on  the 
upcoming  U.N.  Conference  on  New 
and  Renewable  Sources  of  Energy— 
UNCNRSE— scheduled  for  August  10- 
21,  1981,  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 

Because  the  conference  is  drawing 
near  we  should  reflect  on  the  prepara- 
tion conducted  during  the  past  2 
years.  As  initially  conceived, 
UNCNRSE  was  organized  into  three 
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distinct  groupings:  Eight  technical 
panels,  six  ad  hoc  expert  groups,  and  a 
synthesis  group.  The  technical  panels 
were  to  assess  the  "state  of  art"  and 
development  prospects  for  solar 
energy:  biomass;  fuel  wood  and  char- 
coal; wind  energy;  oil  shale  and  tar 
sands;  ocean  energy;  geothermal;  and 
hydropower.  The  ad  hoc  groups  were 
responsible  for  studying  certain  cross- 
cutting  issues  including  financial  bar- 
riers; inadequate  education  and  train- 
ing; R.  &  D.;  and  restricted  informa- 
tion flows.  In  addition,  the  ad  hoc 
groups  examined  the  broad  restraints 
on  energy  applications  in  the  rural 
and  industrial  sectors.  Finally,  a  pre- 
paratory synthesis  group  summarized 
and  integrated  the  technical  panel  and 
ad  hoc  group  recommendations  for  use 
at  the  conference  itself.  Copies  of  all 
these  studies  are  available  through 
the  U.N. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has 
prepared  three  major  documents,  each 
to  be  distributed  to  participating  dele- 
gations: "The  U.S.  National  Paper." 
"Information  Resources  in  the 
U.S.A.."  and  "U.S.A.:  Living  With  the 
Sun."  These  represent,  in  highly  read- 
able form,  the  latest  national  effort  to 
assess  the  growing  potential  of  renew- 
able energy,  and  can  be  obtained 
through  the  State  Department. 

The  "U.S.  National  Paper,"  prepared 
by  the  Solar  Energy  Research  Insti- 
tute (SERI),  details  the  U.S.  experi- 
ence with  and  expectations  for  10  new 
and  renewable  energy  technologies: 
Low  temperature  solar  collectors,  in- 
termediate and  high  temperature  solar 
collectors,  solar  cells,  biomass,  wind 
energy,  ocean  energy,  hydropower, 
geothermal  systems,  oil  shale,  and  tar 
sands.  It  begins  by  noting  that  the 
United  States  deppnded  almost  entire- 
ly on  renewable  energy— primarily 
wood— until  the  late  1800's.  At 
present,  however,  renewable  sources 
meet  roughly  5  percent  of  U.S.  energy 
needs:  3  percent  hydropower,  2  per- 
cent wood,  and  a  small  fraction  from 
wind,  solar  water  heaters,  and  alcohol- 
fuel  supplements.  The  study  is  careful 
to  point  out,  however,  that  while  "re- 
newable energy  may  be  humanity's 
most  ancient  power  source  •  *  •  it  is 
also  becoming  the  basis  for  some  of 
our  most  modem  power  systems." 
Indeed,  the  report  concludes  that  by 
the  year  2000  renewable  technologies 
could  account  for  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  energy  consumption. 

The  document  "Information  Re- 
sources in  the  U.S.A.,"  is  an  excellent 
reference  work  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Technical  Infor- 
mation Center.  It  describes  not  only 
what  technical  research  is  being  done, 
and  by  whom,  but  also  how  this  infor- 
mation is  distributed,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  trade  secrets,  patents  and 
international  technology  transfer.  As 
such  it  outlines  the  availability  of  U.S. 
scientific  and  technical  information  on 
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renewable  energy,  the  policy  frame- 
work in  which  these  technologies  are 
developed,  and  the  roles  of  both  public 
and  private  sectors.  Equally  impor- 
tant, the  report  contains  a  directory  of 
sources  for  additional  printed  materi- 
als, computerized  data  bases,  institu- 
tional services,  and  personal  contacts 
at  Government  facilities,  trade  asso- 
ciations, nonprofit  research  institutes, 
and  special  libraries  throughout  the 
country. 

The  third  document,  "U.S.A.:  Living 
With  the  Sun,"  was  prepared  by  the 
National  Center  for  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology (NCAT)  as  an  illustrated  pam- 
phlet of  successful  private  and  grass- 
roots renewable  energy  projects.  The 
pamphlet  will  add  to  the  international 
awareness  of  small-scale  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  renewable  energy,  as 
well  as  give  practical  examples  of  pos- 
sible near-term  demonstration  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  it  will  demonstrate  to 
developing  countries  the  commitment 
within  the  United  States  to  small-scale 
renewable  technologies. 

The  State  Department  has  stated 
three  broad  U.S.  goals  for  the  Nairobi 
Conference: 

Accelerate  the  development,  accept- 
ance and  use  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy,  taking  into  account 
the  effects  on  the  global  environment 
and  resource  base; 

Elaborate  a  program  for  improved 
and  expanded  international  coopera- 
tion in  new  and  renewable  energy  as 
part  of  our  overall  strategy  of  further- 
ing constructive  international  treat- 
ment of  energy  matters;  and 

Help  educate  all  countries  about  the 
real  opportunities  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  offer  in  meeting 
energy  needs. 

In  many  ways,  the  UNCNRSE  prep- 
arations have  brought  us  closer  to 
these  goals.  Through  the  process  of 
drafting  a  "national  paper,"  many 
countries  for  the  first  time  have  as- 
sessed the  potential  for  new  and  re- 
newable technologies  within  their  own 
borders.  Participating  countries,  more- 
over, have  created  "national  focal 
points"  on  new  and  renewable  energy, 
which  will  be  critical  to  future  aware- 
ness and  development  of  these  re- 
sources. Above  all,  the  conference 
preparations  have  legitimized  greater 
reliance  on  nonconventional  energy 
sources,  much  as  the  1972  Stockholm 
Conference  did  for  environmental  con- 
cerns, particularly  in  skeptical  LDC's 
anxious  for  rapid  modernization.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  AGNES  JACKSON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  my  colleagues  an  individual 
who  is  on  the  frontline  every  day  in 
the  fight  for  decent  housing  and  eco- 
nomic equality  for  all  residents  of  the 
Buckeye-Woodland  area  in  Cleveland. 
That  individual  is  Agnes  Jackson, 
president  of  the  Buckeye-Woodland 
Commimity  Congress  which  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Agnes  Jackson  is  a 
master  negotiator  and  formulator  of 
policy  and  planning  for  housing  for 
the  disavantaged  and  working  class  of 
the  Buckeye-Woodland  area  in  the 
21st  Congressional  District.  She  is  a 
fierce  warrior  when  it  comes  to  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  she  has  dedicated 
her  life  to— the  right  to  quality  hous- 
ing and  safe  neighborhoods.  At  the 
same  time,  Agnes  Jackson  displays  the 
savvy  and  tactical  shrewdness  of  a  sea- 
soned veteran  in  working  with  housing 
financiers  and  government  officials  to 
secure  needed  funds  for  housing  and 
neighborhood  revitalization. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  this 
tough  facade,  Mrs.  Jackson  is  a  kind 
and  warmhearted  individual.  People  in 
the  Buckeye-Woodland  Community 
Congress  know  that  she  is  a  relentless 
fighter  for  them  and  at  the  same  time 
is  keenly  sensitive  to  their  needs.  For 
these  reasons,  she  is  loved  by  everyone 
in  the  Buckeye-Woodland  area  and 
maintains  a  rapport  amongst  her  asso- 
ciates and  neighbors  that  is  un- 
matched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  Agnes  Jackson  on 
many  occasions.  I.  too.  respect  and 
admire  her.  The  comments  I  have 
made  about  her  are  an  attempt  to  give 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  feel 
and  see  in  their  mind's  eye  just  what 
Agnes  Jackson  has  meant  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Buckeye-Woodland  area 
in  Cleveland. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Agnes  Jackson, 
many  of  the  renovated  houses  in  the 
Buckeye-Woodland  area  still  would  be 
gutted  shacks,  eyesores  and  useless  to 
the  community.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Mrs.  Jacltson,  the  number  of  homeless 
and  Ul-housed  people  in  that  area 
would  be  at  an  abominably  record 
high  level.  Finally,  if  it  were  not  for 
Agnes  Jackson,  many  people  in  the 
Buckeye-Woodland  area  would  be 
stranded  hopeless  with  little  or  no  mo- 
tivation to  fight  for  what  they  deserve 
and  need— quality  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  people  and 
for  myself,  Agnes  Jackson  has  been  an 
unflinching  supporter  and  pillar  of 
strength.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
formally  thank  Agnes  Jackson  for 
that  commitment,  determination,  and 
sensitivity  to  her  peers  and  disadvan- 
taged in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  very  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Mrs.  Agnes  Jackson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record,  an  article  which 
appeared     in     the     Cleveland     Plain 
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Dealer  on  this  very  special  woman- 
Mrs.  Agnes  Jaclcson,  president  of  the 
Buckeye-Woodland   Community   Con- 
gress in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  May  31. 

1981] 
Acnes  Jackson:  a  ToncH.  Loyal  Friend  to 

THE  OOWNTKODDEN 

(By  Judy  Pennebaker) 

She's  battled  everyone  from  the  board 
chairman  of  AmerlTrust  Co.  to  the  lowest 
city  bureaucrat,  challenged  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  made  Cleveland's  fat  cats 
howl. 

Agnes  Jackson,  president  of  the  Buckeye- 
Woodland  Community  Congress,  knows 
what  it  means  to  be  tough.  She  lea:7ied 
early  and  does  it  well. 

Dressed  in  black  jeans  and  a  bright  Horai 
tunic  that  bespeaks  a  forceful  [>ersonality, 
the  tall,  imposing  Jackson  is  someone  you 
know  you  wouldn't  want  to  cross.  Yet,  be- 
neath that  tiger-like  facade  beats  the  heart 
of  a  pussycat,  filled  with  genuine  concern 
for  her  downtrodden  fellow  man. 

"She  doesn't  always  use  the  right  verb 
tense,"  said  one  of  her  supporters,  "but  she 
gets  the  job  done." 

Jackson  learned  about  toughness  in  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  where  she  grew  up  in  the  '40s, 
being  pelted  with  eggs  and  overripe  toma- 
toes hurled  by  unfriendly  white  children  as 
she  walked  home  from  the  movies. 

"They  didn't  like  us  being  there,"  siie  re- 
called. "There"  was  a  reference  to  a  segre- 
gated section  of  the  theater.  "If  we  fought 
back,  we  got  jailed." 

Retribution,  when  it  came,  was  sweet. 

As  a  teen-ager,  Jackson  participated  in  a 
boycott  of  town  merchants,  which  served  as 
a  model  for  some  of  the  early  civil  rights 
action  in  the  South  and  made  Jackson  an 
optimist  for  life. 

"I  believe  there's  always  a  way  to  get 
things  done,"  she  said.  "I'm  always  willing 
to  give  it  my  best  shot." 

She  remembers  growing  up  on  a  small 
farm  outside  Tuskegee  with  six  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  helping  her  parents  raise 
"mostly  cotton  and  com."  Her  family  was 
strongly  religious.  Southern  Baptist,  and 
"that  basic  belief  in  God  and  goodness  has 
kind  of  gotten  me  through,"  she  said. 

Jackson's  mother,  73,  has  only  a  fifth- 
grade  education,  the  fond  daughter  said, 
"but  she  is  the  smartest  woman  I  ever  met. 

"My  mother  was  kind  of  like  Jesus,"  she 
continued.  "He  turned  water  into  wine.  She 
could  turn  water  into  meat.  She  made  us 
think  we  were  eating  well  even  when  things 
were  rough." 

Jackson  said  that  as  she  was  growing  up. 
her  mother  would  say  to  her,  "You're  the 
black  sheep  of  the  family.  You  always  ques- 
tion things." 

When  Agnes  Jackson  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1953,  she  was  more  than 
ready  to  come  North. 

"There  were  no  jobs  for  us  in  the  South, 
besides  picking  cotton  and  baby-sitting,"  she 
said. 

She  moved  to  Cleveland,  lived  with  rela- 
tives and  got  a  job  running  a  knitting  ma- 
chine at  Dalton  of  America.  Soon  after,  she 
was  married. 

Today  she  has  daughters,  23  and  9,  a  son 
7,  and  two  grandchildren. 

"Being  with  my  fajnily  is  one  of  my  great- 
est joys,"  said  a  sentimental  Jackson,  whose 
streetwise  countenance  melts  quickly  when 
she  talks  about  those  she  loves. 

Her  husband,  Theodore,  was  disabled  on 
the  job  and  no  longer  works:  "He  stays  at 
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home,  cooks,  takes  care  of  the  kids  and  says 
to  me;  "Go  get  'em.'  I  do." 

Attracted  to  the  Buckeye- Woodland  Com- 
munity Congress  in  its  early  years  because 
of  her  frustrations  as  a  homeowner,  Jackson 
has  stayed  to  help  the  group  become  strong. 
It  was  formed  in  the  early  1970s,  and  is  the 
granddaddy  of  Cleveland  community  asso- 
ciations. 

Jackson  has  been  able,  through  tough  talk 
and  demonstrative  action,  to  get  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  invest  more 
in  the  neighborhood.  Dealing  repeatedly 
with  the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
she  has  successfully  countered  many  of  the 
problems  of  early  foreclosure  and  faulty 
home  inspections. 

"I  envision  the  world  as  good  and  demo- 
cratic," she  said.  "That's  what  I  was  taught 
in  school.  I  became  disappointed  when  I  saw 
how  things  really  are,  how  the  fat  cats— the 
oil  companies,  the  utility  companies,  the 
banks  and  the  big  politicans— control  every- 
thing. 

"We  have  to  put  Government  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  people, "  she  philosophized. 
"We're  the  taxpayers.  They  can't  shove  us 
around." 

Jackson,  who  is  not  one  to  mince  words 
about  politicians  or  their  politics,  had  some 
relatively  kind  comments  for  former  Mayor 
Dennis  J.  Kucinich. 

"We  had  the  same  philosphy:  Get  the  fat- 
cat  establishment.  He  was  on  the  right 
track,  but  couldn't  execute  it,"  she  said.  "He 
was  often  surrounded  by  bad  people." 

Jackson  classifies  Mayor  George  V.  Voino- 
vich  as  "a  smooth  op>erator.  I  like  his  style. 
He  isn't  too  flamboyant,  but  I  take  issue 
with  a  lot  of  things.  We  need  a  safety  direc- 
tor and  a  safer  city  to  live  in." 

She  considers  the  Reagan  administration 
a  major  setback.  A  staunch  supporter  of 
former  President  Carter  and  his  policies, 
she  finds  the  Reagan  cutbacks  "to  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  oppressed— shocking. 

'"If  he  continues  this,  all  hell  is  going  to 
break  loose,"  she  predicted.  "When  you 
have  a  family  to  support,  hungry  kids  to 
feed,  you've  got  to  have  some  income  or 
there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  trouble." 

Jackson  is  involved  in  many  political  and 
activist  groups  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
recent  formation  of  a  local  jobs  program 
committee. 

"We're  going  to  fight  back,"  she  pledged. 
"We're  going  to  start  at  the  local  level  and 
go  all  the  way  to  Washington."  (She's  been 
there  before,  testifying  at  hearings  on  hous- 
ing). 

Jackson  believes  in  peaceful  racial  co-ex- 
istence, and  has  fought  hard  for  that  in  her 
neighborhood. 

"Maybe  I'm  a  dreamer,  but  I  still  think  we 
can  be  a  great  country— when  more  people 
become  aware  of  others'  hurts  and  needs," 
she  said.* 


COMMUNITY  CRIME 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Community  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1981,  which  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  with  units 
of  local  government  or  nonprofit  com- 
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munity  based  organizations,  for  the 
prevention  of  community  crime. 

We  all  know  that  crime  is  the  first 
and  foremost  problem  currently  plagu- 
ing our  Nation's  communities.  My 
hometown  of  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as 
most  communities  throughout  the 
country,  have  experienced  dramatic 
crime  Inceases.  According  to  a  recent 
poll  taken  by  Public  Response  Associ- 
ates of  California,  crime  surfaced  as 
the  No.  1  concern  among  Californians. 
Correspondence  from  my  constituents 
indicates  that  they  want  some  action 
by  Congress  to  combat  the  crimewave 
sweeping  our  coimtry.  While  we  are 
not  in  the  position  to  intervene  local- 
ly, we  should  provide  encouragement 
alternatives  at  the  Federal  level.  I  be- 
lieve the  key  to  fighting  community 
crime  lies  with  organized,  visible,  and 
vocal  neigborhood  organizations,  and 
Federal  efforts  should  be  steered 
toward  involving  community  residents 
in  fighting  crime. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
over  the  past  year.  While  some  of  its 
programs  and  projects  were  perceived 
as  ineffective  in  reducing  various 
crimes,  a  significant  number  of  the 
Agency's  programs  proved  to  be  very 
effective.  One  such  program  is  the 
community  anticrime  program,  which 
encourages  neighborhood  residents  to 
get  involved  in  neighborhood  crime 
prevention.  I  believe  it  important  that 
we  continue  this  commitment. 

Created  in  1977.  the  community  an- 
ticrime program  has  funded  nearly  200 
projects  in  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country  and  be- 
tween 100.000  and  200,000  citizens 
have  been  mobilized  to  fight  crime. 
Since  the  lack  of  citizen  involvement  is 
a  major  problem  in  efforts  to  prevent 
crime,  we  should  encourage  approach- 
es to  prevention  which  involve  individ- 
uals and  stimulate  the  interest  and  in- 
volvement of  entire  neighborhoods 
and  commimities. 

A  wide  range  of  important  services 
have  been  provided  through  this  pro- 
gram, including  escort  services  for  the 
elderly;  block  watch  programs;  tenant 
patrols  in  housing  projects  as  well  as 
suburban  communities:  victim  assist- 
ance programs;  security  education 
campaigns;  youth  crisis  centers;  and 
community  based  approaches  to  crime 
prevention.  The  program  has  been 
particularly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  elderly,  in  providing  services  to 
prevent  victimization.  This  aspect 
should  not  be  overlooked,  because  for 
the  elderly,  fear  of  crime  is  often  the 
most  serious  problem,  and  because  of 
that  fear,  many  older  people  virtually 
imprison  themselves  in  their  own 
homes. 

The  Community  Crime  Prevention 
Act  of  1981,  would  allow  the  Attorney 
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Oeneral  to  make  grants  and  contracts 
with  units  of  local  government  and 
nonprofit  community  based  organiza- 
tions, to  continue  those  programs  and 
services  which  have  t>een  available  to 
our  Nation's  crime-ridden  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities.  The  program 
would  be  authorized  for  a  3-year 
period,  with  annual  authorizations  of 
$25  million.  The  Attorney  General 
would  be  authorized  to  identify  those 
affected  communities  through  consul- 
tation with  the  Community  Relations 
Service.  As  you  know,  the  Community 
Relations  Service  has  much  expertise 
working  with  communities  anci  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  which  can 
be  drawn  upon  in  identifying  success- 
ful model  programs. 

I  believe  it  important  to  note  that 
these  projects  are  not  limited  to  our 
major  urban  areas,  just  as  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  know  no  geographic 
boundaries.  The  community  anticrime 
program  has  helped  to  create  lasting 
improvements  in  all  types  of  communi- 
ties. I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
send  a  message  that  Congress  no 
longer  cares  about  community  partici- 
pation in  fighting  crime,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation's  problems  in  this 
regard  have  reached  crisis  proportion. 
I  strongly  urge  that  we  maintain  this 
small  but  effective  sign  that  we  care 
and  ask  that  we  act  swiftly  to  enact 
the  Community  Crime  Prevention  Act 
of  1981.« 


OBSERVING  WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon),  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  House  Joint  Resolution 
243,  to  commemorate  October  16,  1981 
as  World  Food  Day.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  in 
order  to  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  helping  resolve  the  critical  problem 
of  world  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

I  recently  received  from  Ms.  Patricia 
Young,  Coordinator,  National  Com- 
mittee for  World  Food  Day,  sugges- 
tions which  the  committee  has  pre- 
pared, for  World  Food  Day  observ- 
ances. At  this  point  in  the  Record  I 
would  like  to  share  these  suggestions 
with  my  colleagues  who  may  be  receiv- 
ing inquiries  from  their  constituents 
about  World  Food  Day: 
Suggestions  for  World  Food  Day  Observ- 
ances BY  National  Cojoiittee  for  World 
Food  Day 

Letters  are  coming  to  us  from  individuals 
and  community  groups  throughout  the 
country  requesting  suggestions  on  how  to 
organize  World  Food  Day  observances.  The 
first  thing  to  remember  is  that  there  is  no 
single  theme  for  the  Day  this  year.  It  was 
decided  that  each  country— and  even  each 
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group  or  community  within  a  country- 
might  have  different  food-related  interests 
and  priorities  for  local,  national  or  interna- 
tional action. 

The  link  between  national  and  interna- 
tional action  is  clear.  All  World  Food  Day 
observances  will  serve  to  heighten  aware- 
ness of  food,  nutrition,  land  use  and  poverty 
issues,  and  all  observances  together  will 
demonstrate  our  global  concern. 

Remember,  too.  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  World  Pood  Day.  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  help  you  with  appropriate  materi- 
als or  further  guidance  once  your  group 
shows  a  special  interest  in  an  observance 
plan.  Requests  sent  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee will  be  forwarded  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cial organizing  channels  or  to  appropriate 
organizations  among  the  committee's  par- 
ticipating members. 

With  this  as  background,  we  offer  the  sug- 
gestions below.  Any  one  of  them  will  con- 
tribute to  our  national  and  world  effort. 

1.  Raise  the  idea  of  holding  a  World  Food 
Day  study  meeting  with  friends  or  a  com- 
munity organization  to  which  you  belong. 
For  a  good  analysis  of  the  issues,  write  to 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  D.C..  20402,  for  a  copy  of 
"Overcoming  World  Hunger:  The  Challenge 
Ahead"  (Price:  $2).  This  excellent  29-page 
booklet  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  report 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  World 
Hunger.  It  can  be  a  valuable  resource  for 
discussion  with  public  officials. 

2.  It's  hard  to  act  alone.  Join  a  community 
or  national  organization  which  is  doing 
something  to  solve  hunger  problems  year 
around.  These  groups  may  already  be  plan- 
ning World  Food  Day  observances  or  be  able 
to  give  you  advice  on  how  to  organize  or 
participate  in  one. 

3.  Ask  your  local  school  officials  to  orga- 
nize World  Food  Day  events  that  involve 
parents  and  students,  and  to  include  world 
food  and  hunger  material  in  social  studies 
for  that  week  (Oct.  12-16).  School  observ- 
ances might  include  essay  contests,  home- 
work projects  or  World  Food  Day  fairs  that 
combine  fun  with  educational  material  and 
perhaps  fund  raising  for  a  food-related 
cause  at  home  or  abroad.  (Ask  school  offi- 
cials to  write  to  the  National  Committee  for 
guidance  on  study  materials.) 

4.  Have  your  study  group,  club  or  church 
invite  local  government  officials  to  discuss 
hunger  and  poverty  problems  in  your  town, 
county  and  state,  and  what  programs  are 
available  to  those  in  need.  One  action  plan 
for  World  Pood  Day  would  be  to  insure  that 
all  people  in  your  area  are  aware  of  state 
and  federal  programs  they  might  be  entitled 
to  share  in.  With  local  officials,  discuss  how 
well  food  programs  are  working  and  what 
problems  they  face. 

5.  Find  out  what  resources  on  world 
hunger  issues  are  in  your  local  public  li- 
brary and  school  library.  If  these  are  limit- 
ed, suggest  that  additional  material  be  ob- 
tained for  World  Food  Day,  including  audio- 
visual presentations.  Both  FAO  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  both  free  and 
sale  materials,  as  do  many  of  the  spK>nsoring 
organizations  of  the  National  Committee. 
Ask  that  libraries  organize  si>ecial  displays 
of  this  material  throughout  the  week  of 
World  Food  Day. 

6.  Does  your  town  have  a  community  vege- 
table garden?  World  Food  Day  would  be  a 
good  time  to  launch  one.  Plots  can  be  of- 
fered to  apartment  dwellers  and  others 
without  gardening  space  to  grow  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  their  own  food.  These  commu- 
nity gardens  have  proven  extremely  popular 
across  the  country. 

7.  If  your  children  belong  to  a  Boy  Scout 
or  Girl  Scout  unit  or  any  other  kind  of 
youth  organization,  talk  to  the  group  lead- 
ers to  suggest  ideas  for  youth  programs 
built  around  World  Food  Day.  Ask  group 
leaders  to  write  to  the  National  Committee 
for  further  ideas  on  how  this  can  be  done. 

8.  Ask  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper 
and  other  media  in  your  community  (radio/ 
TV)  to  publicize  the  World  Food  Day  ob- 
servance you  are  planning  and  also  to  in- 
clude world  hunger  material  in  their  publi- 
cations and  broadcasts  during  that  week. 
Materials  to  give  to  media,  including  sug- 
gested editorials,  will  be  available  through 
the  National  Committee.  Have  your  group 
leader  offer  to  appear  on  local  radio  or  TV 
programs  to  discuss  food  issues  and  your 
World  Food  Day  observance. 

9.  The  United  States  is  a  "representative" 
democracy.  After  your  World  Food  Day  ob- 
servance write  a  joint  letter  to  your  national 
congressman  or  senator  stating  your  views 
on  what  should  be  done  to  solve  hunger 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  Your  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  want  to  hear  from 
you.  Without  your  guidance  he  or  she 
cannot  fully  know  your  views  and  therefore 
cannot  fully  "represent"  you  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

In  all  of  the  suggestions  given  above,  you 
can  find  an  organization  eager  to  provide 
further  information  or  technical  advice  on 
programs.  Why  not  write  to  several  of  them 
and  then  choose  a  program  that  suits  you 
best.  Even  if  you  decide  not  to  pursue  one  of 
these  ideas,  you  will  be  learning  more  atwut 
national  and  international  food  and  poverty 
issues  by  contacting  the  organizations  in- 
volved. And  simply  by  doing  that  you  will  be 
participating  in  the  spirit  of  World  F(kx1 
Day.« 


ROBERT  MOSES 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  loss  to  our  country  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Robert  Moses,  who  almost  single- 
handedly  changed  the  face  of  New 
York  State  as  no  one  else  probably 
ever  will. 

Mr.  Moses,  the  quintessential  urban 
planner,  directed  a  bevy  of  public 
works  projects  throughout  his  life, 
from  building  highways  through  New 
York  to  developing  over  70  State  parks 
encompassing  2.6  million  acres  of  land. 
He  helped  bring  the  world  to  New 
York  City  with  the  building  of  the 
United  Nations  and  through  his  presi- 
dency of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
Corp.  in  1963. 

His  building  achievements  and  con- 
tributions to  New  York  State  aside, 
Robert  Moses  left  his  influence  on  the 
way  in  which  all  of  America  has  built 
her  cities.  He  once  said,  "Those  who 
can,  build.  Those  who  cannot,  criti- 
cize." Robert  Moses  certainly  built, 
and  we  can  only  admire.* 
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FULFILLING  THE  PROMISE  OF 
THE  BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act 
of  1977  and  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Revenue  Act  of  1977,  both  enacted  in 
1978.  The  necessity  of  understanding 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  black 
lung  program  and  the  need  to  tighten 
up  the  eligibility  for  the  program  are 
overwhelming. 

The  black  lung  program  originated 
in  1969  as  a  one-shot  deal  to  compen- 
sate those  who  had  contracted  totally 
disabling  black  lung  before  it  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  States  as  an  occupa- 
tional disease.  Even  though  all  States 
now  recognize  black  lung  as  a  compen- 
sable occupational  disease,  it  remains 
a  permanent  Federal  program.  Origi- 
nally, the  program  was  to  compensate 
miners  totally  disabled  by  black  lung. 
In  1972,  the  program  was  changed  to 
compensate  all  miners  with  some  stage 
of  black  lung,  whether  or  not  the  dis- 
ease was  in  a  disabling  stage.  In  1978, 
the  program  was  changed  to  compen- 
sate most  miners  and  their  dependents 
and  survivors  whether  or  not  the 
miner  had  any  medical  evidence  of  the 
disease. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  sci- 
entific and  medical  testimony  clearly 
establishes  that  black  lung  is  medical- 
ly detectable  and  that  disability  can  be 
medically  determined.  Black  lung, 
known  as  coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis (CWP),  can  be  determined  by  X- 
ray.  Simple  CWP  is  categorized  as 
stages  1,  2,  and  3,  and  in  those  stages 
is  not  usually  disabling  and  is  not  usu- 
ally progressive.  The  complicated  form 
of  CWP  is  called  progressive  massive 
fibrosis  (PMF)  and  is  usually  disabling 
and  is  usually  progressive  without  fur- 
ther exposure  to  coal  dust. 

In  1976,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  issued  a  report  entitled  "Coal 
Workers'  Pneumoconiosis  Medical 
Considerations,  Some  Special  Implica- 
tions" which  showed  that  after  work- 
ing 30  years  in  coal  mines  of  the  an- 
thracite regions,  only  14.3  percent  of 
the  miners  had  progressive  massive  fi- 
brosis, the  disabling  stage,  while  60 
percent  had  some  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  number  of  miners  with  the  dis- 
ease is  smaller  in  other  regions.  In  the 
Appalachian  region,  only  2.1  percent 
of  the  miners,  were  disabled,  while  45 
percent  had  simple  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  Midwest  and  West,  no  sta- 
tistically significant  number  were  dis- 
abled and  25  percent  in  the  Midwest 
and  10  percent  in  the  West  had  the 
simple  stage  of  the  disease.  In  recent 
testimony   before   the  Subcommittee 
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on  Oversight,  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  July  27,  1981,  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  reported  some  of 
the  results  of  the  third  round  of  ex- 
aminations in  the  national  coal  work- 
ers' health  surveillance  program.  Over 
95  percent  of  those  examined  had  no 
evidence  of  the  disease,  over  3  percent 
demonstrated  category  1  of  CWP,  and 
no  statistically  significant  number  had 
advanced  stages  of  this  simple  form  of 
the  disease  or  the  complicated  form  of 
the  disease. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  despite 
the  low  percentage  of  miners  with  the 
disabling  stage  of  black  lung,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (GAO)  reports 
that  from  1969  to  December  of  1980, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
(SSA)  has  paid  over  $9  billion  in  bene- 
fits to  almost  400,000  claimants,  out  of 
537,000  miners  and  survivors  who  filed 
claims  with  SSA.  From  July  1973 
through  April  1981,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  approved  over  94,700 
claims  out  of  the  more  than  282,500 
claims  it  has  reviewed,  paying  benefits 
of  over  $1.75  billion  from  the  black 
lung  disability  trust  fund  created  in 
1978. 

Very  clearly,  the  approval  of  these 
claims  has  not  been  based  on  disabil- 
ity. The  startling  fact  is  that  in  88.5 
percent  of  the  cases,  medical  evidence 
was  not  adequate  to  establish  disabil- 
ity or  death  from  CWP  (GAO  report 
entitled  "Legislation  Allows  Black 
Lung  Benefits  To  Be  Awarded  With- 
out Adequate  Evidence  of  Disability" 
(HRD-80-81,  July  28,  1980)).  In  a 
recent  review  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  administration  of  its  program, 
GAO  concluded  that  in  84  percent  of 
the  cases  deemed  eligible  for  benefits, 
the  medical  evidence  was  not  adequate 
to  establish  disability  or  death  from 
black  lung  (testimony  of  GAO  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight,  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  July  27. 
1981). 

These  statistics  and  these  findings 
by  GAO,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  NIOSH  demonstrate  the 
need  to  drastically  revise  the  black 
lung  program.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  bring  the  black  lung 
program  closer  to  a  real  disability  pro- 
gram. Further,  the  bill  fulfills  the 
promise  of  the  sponsors  of  the  original 
law  by  having  State  workers'  compen- 
sation cover  future  black  lung  claims 
after  February  28.  1983.  the  same  as 
States  cover  other  occupational  dis- 
eases. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  follows: 

The  bill  narrows  the  definition  of 
pneumoconiosis  since  the  present  defi- 
nition has  been  interpreted  to  include 
such  conditions  as  emphysema,  which 
is  not  a  chronic  dust  disease  of  the 
lung,  and  lung  cancer,  which  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  related  to  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis.  In  addition,  the 
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bill  excludes  sequelae,  thus  excluding 
unrelated  lung  conditions. 

The  present  definition  of  "miner" 
includes  anyone  who  has  worked 
around  a  mine,  in  transportation,  or 
even  in  construction.  The  Benefits 
Review  Board  has  allowed  a  claim  of  a 
laboratory  analyst  who  worked  in  the 
lab  analyzing  coal.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  people  suffer  any  in- 
creased likelihood  of  developing  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis.  The  bill 
amends  the  law  to  define  miners  as 
those  who  have  been  employed  direct- 
ly in  the  mining— extraction— of  coal. 

In  order  to  keep  definitions  in  differ- 
ent Federal  laws  parallel,  the  bill 
amends  the  definition  of  "total  disabil- 
ity" to  be  compatible  with  that  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  To  collect  benefits 
for  total  disability,  the  claimant 
should  be  unable  to  perform  any  work. 
The  definition  of  total  disability  ap- 
plied by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration requires  proof  that  the  claim- 
ant cannot  "engage  in  any  substantial 
gainful  activity  by  reason  of  any  medi- 
cally determinable  physical  or  mental 
impairment." 

The  bill  also  restricts  the  use  of  the 
present  presumptions  in  the  law  and 
strikes  the  411(c)(3)  and  411(c)(4)  pre- 
sumptions and  the  411(c)(5)  entitle- 
ment. It  is  really  necessary  that  proof 
of  the  existence  of  black  lung  disease 
be  required  before  any  presumption  is 
raised,  and  the  bill  does  this.  Besides, 
if  there  is  medical  evidence  that  black 
lung  disease  does  not  exist,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  presumption  cannot  be 
used  to  establish  a  claim. 

The  bill  deletes  the  provisions  tying 
the  benefit  level  to  the  increase  of  the 
Federal  wage  level  of  a  GS-2.  The  in- 
crease only  contributes  to  the  rate  of 
inflation  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
costs  of  the  program.  Since  the  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  provide  a  sup- 
plement to  income— not  as  the  sole 
income  of  a  recipient— there  is  no 
reason  to  index  these  benefits. 

The  bill  removes  the  "unrelated 
death  benefit"  provision.  Presently  if 
a  miner  who  is  entitled  to  benefits  dies 
from  any  cause— even  a  cause  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  his  pneumoconio- 
sis—his  eligible  survivors  are  entitled 
lo  benefits.  This  amounts  to  a  life  in- 
surance program  and  not  a  compensa- 
tion program  and  should  be  repealed, 
which  my  bill  does. 

Black  lung  benefits  are  presently 
offset  only  by  benefits  from  a  State- 
black  lung  program.  They  are  not 
offset  by  workers'  compensation  bene- 
fits from  any  other  program.  This 
means  that  for  benefit  purposes  a 
worker  can  be  disabled  twice— an  irra- 
tional concept.  The  bill  amends  the 
statute  to  permit  the  offset  of  black 
lung  benefits  by  any  other  workers' 
compensation  benefits. 

Since  an  X-ray  is  one  way  of  proving 
or  disproving  a  claim,  the  bill  allows 
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the  denial  of  a  claim  based  on  negative 
X-rays  and  strikes  the  provision  that 
does  not  allow  for  the  rereading  of  X- 
rays.  If  the  program  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  sound  medical  basis,  the  best  avail- 
able medical  evidence  should  be 
sought  and  allowed.  Presently,  claims 
may  be  denied  or  allowed  based  on  a 
totally  inaccurate  reading  of  X-rays. 
The  bill  will  correct  this  inequity. 

The  present  law  allows  an  affidavit 
to  be  sufficient  where  there  is  no  med- 
ical or  other  relevant  evidence.  That 
means  those  who  will  benefit  can 
submit  an  affidavit  that  a  miner  had  a 
cough  and  can  receive  benefits.  This 
provision  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  the  GAO  concluded 
that  88.5  percent  of  the  random 
sample  of  claims  are  not  supported  by 
medical  evidence  of  disability.  It  is  a 
provision  encouraging  fraud.  Because 
of  its  total  inappropriateness,  the  bill 
strikes  this  affidavit  provision.  The 
bill  further  strikes  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  accept  an  au- 
topsy report.  That  does  not  mean  the 
Secretary  cannot  accept  an  autopsy 
report;  it  just  means  the  Secretary 
does  not  have  to  accept  all  autopsy  re- 
ports submitted. 

One  of  the  original  promises  of  the 
black  lung  program  was  that  it  would 
be  a  temporary  Federal  program.  How- 
ever, despite  vast  improvements  in 
State  programs  and  benefits,  no  State 
program  has  yet  been  approved.  This 
is  in  part  because  the  black  lung  stat- 
ute requires  the  States  to  adopt  stand- 
ards similar  to  the  Federal  law  for  the 
determination  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  and  the  definition  of  disability, 
and  to  automatically  provide  widow's 
benefits  without  proof  that  the 
miner's  death  was  the  result  of  pneu- 
moconiosis. Even  if  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  were  to  approve  a  State  plan, 
the  program  would  still  remain  feder- 
ally regulated.  Rather  than  have  the 
Federal  Government  approve  State 
plans,  my  bill  totally  terminates  the 
Federal  program  from  processing  new 
claims  after  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  1978  amendments  (Feb.  28,  1983). 
This  is  compatible  with  the  original 
promise  that  the  black  lung  program 
was  to  be  a  temporary  supplemental 
program. 

The  black  lung  program  has  incorpo- 
rated many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Act.  One  of  those  provisions  provides 
for  a  20-percent  penalty  when  a  claim 
is  not  paid  upon  approval.  This  is  an 
abuse  of  the  due  process  procedure. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
penalty  is  added  to  the  compensation 
award  until  the  operator,  or  trust 
fund,  has  the  right  to  contest  the 
claim.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
that  no  retroactive  payments  shall  be 
made  of  reviewed  claims  until  all  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  review  is 
completed.  Those  retroactive  pay- 
ments which  have  already  been  paid 
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out  where  it  was  ultimately  concluded 
that  the  miner  or  survivors  were  not 
entitled  to  benefits  have  not  been  re- 
trieved by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  adjustment  to  the  law  will  pro- 
vide that  those  moneys  will  not  be  lost 
to  the  Government. 

Presently,  benefits  payable  from  the 
trust  fund  are  not  subject  to  being 
contested  by  either  operators  or  the 
trust  fund.  The  bill  establishes  a  spe- 
cial counsel  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  in  order  to  controvert  claims 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  trust 
fund.  By  being  able  to  protect  the 
trust  fund  from  ineligible  claims,  it  is 
hoped  that  moneys  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  be  saved.  Although  the 
trust  fund  is  financed  by  a  tax  on  coal, 
the  trust  fund  is  insolvent,  with  con- 
tinued projected  insolvency,  and  the 
trust  fund  must  borrow  against  gener- 
al revenue  funds.  Those  funds  should 
be  protected  and  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  will  do  that. 

The  present  50  cent  tax  per  ton  on 
underground  coal  and  25  cent  tax  per 
ton  on  surface  coal  is  inadequate  to 
fully  fund  the  trust  fund.  The  bill 
changes  that  tax  to  3  percent  and  1 
percent  of  the  price  at  which  coal  is 
sold  by  the  producer  of  underground 
and  surface  coal,  respectively.  Projec- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
early  May  show  such  a  tax  would 
make  the  trust  fund  solvent  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 
Section  1.  Short  Title— "Black  Lung 
Ahendhents  Act  op  1981" 

title  I.  section  101  GENERAL  l  AMENDMENT  TO 
SEC.  4011 

Changes  the  findings  and  purposes  to  re- 
flect that  all  States  now  cover  occupational 
disease,  that  Congress  will  cooperate  with 
the  States,  and  removes  the  reference  to 
death  unrelated  to  pneumoconiosis. 

Sec.  102.  Definitions  (.Amendment  to  Sec. 
402) 

(a)  Redefines  "pneumoconiosis"  as  it  was 
originally  defined  in  1969.  eliminates  "se- 
quelae" and  "respiratory  and  pulmonary  im- 
pairments." 

(b)  Redefines  "miner"  by  striking  "or 
around"  and  transportation  and  construc- 
tion workers.  The  definition  specifically  ex- 
cludes certain  workers,  including  those 
listed  above  as  well  as  lab  workers,  supply 
clerks,  administration  and  supervisory  per- 
sons who  do  not  work  in  a  coal  mine. 

(c)  Redefines  "total  disability"  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  "disability"  in  section 
223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  103.  Presumptions  (Amendments  to  Sec. 

4ii(cn 

(a)  Requires  15  (instead  of  10)  years  of 
mine  employment  for  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  pneumoconiosis  arose  out  of  such 
employment. 

(b)  Strikes  Sec.  411(c)(2)— the  presump- 
tion that  if  a  miner  who  had  10  years'  em- 
ployment died  from  a  "respirable  disease," 
it  is  presumed  that  death  was  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis. 

(c)  Changes  the  irrebuttable  presumption 
in  411(c)(3)  (redesignated  411(cK2))  to  a  re- 
buttable presumption. 
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(d)  Strikes  411(c)(4)— the  15-year  rebutU- 
ble  presumption  of  pneumoconiosis  where 
there  is  a  negative  X-ray  but  other  evidence 
of  respiratory  or  pulmonary  impairment— 
and  411(cK5)— the  25-year  employment 
before  June  30,  1971.  and  death  prior  to 
February  28.  1978,  entitlement  of  survi- 
vors—and requires  the  presumptions  in  the 
remaining  411(c)  (1)  and  (2)  to  come  into 
play  only  where  there  is  no  relevant  medical 
evidence. 

Sec.  104.  Benefit  Payments  (Amendments  to 
Sec.  412) 

(a)  Removes  the  indexing  of  benefit  pay- 
ments to  the  cost  of  living  adjustment  to 
the  pay  of  a  GS-2. 

(b)  Removes  the  "unrelated  death  bene- 
fit" provision.  [If  a  miner  is  receiving  bene- 
fits, but  dies  from  an  unrelated  cause,  the 
eligible  survivors  are  presently  entitled  to 
benefits— this  is  striken.  However,  if  a  miner 
dies  from  pneumoconiosis,  the  eligible  survi- 
vors are  still  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
amendment.] 

(c)  Provides  for  offset  of  black  lung  bene- 
fits by  other  workers'  compensation,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  disability  laws 
of  the  State.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  take 
action  to  insure  that  the  reductions  are  car- 
ried out. 

(d)  Provides  for  offsets  in  part  C.  in  other 
than  just  "due  to  pneumoconiosis." 

Sec.  105.  Medical  Examinations 
(Amendments  to  Sec.  413) 

(a)  Allows  denial  of  a  claim  on  the  basis  of 
an  X-ray. 

(b)  Strikes  the  provision  allowing  affida- 
vits to  be  sufficient  where  there  is  no  medi- 
cal or  other  relevant  evidence;  strikes  the  no 
rereading  of  X-ray  provision;  and  strikes  the 
provision  requiring  the  Secretary  to  accept 
an  autopsy  report. 

Sec.  106.  State  Compensation  (Amendments 
to  Sec.  421  and  Sec.  422) 

Terminates  the  part  C  Federal  program 
on  February  28,  1983  (the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  1978  amendments),  and  provides 
thereafter  that  claims  of  a  coal  miner  will 
be  treated  under  State  workers'  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Sec.  107.  Penalty  Payments  (Amendments  to 
Sec.  422) 

Provides  that  no  penalty  is  added  to  the 
compensation  award  until  the  operator,  or 
trust  fund,  has  had  the  right  to  contest  the 
claim. 

Sec.  108.  (Amendment  to  Sec.  430) 

Apply  amendments  to  part  B  of  this  act  to 
part  C  as  appropriate. 

Sec  109.  (Amendment  to  Sec.  435) 

Provides  that  no  retroactive  payments 
shall  be  made  of  reviewed  claims  until  all 
administrative  and  judicial  review  is  com- 
pleted. 

TITLE  II.  PROTECTION  OP  TRUST  FUND 

Establishes  a  special  counsel  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  in  order  to  con- 
trovert claims  that  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  trust  fund. 

TITLE  III.  COAL  TAX 

Changes  the  tax  from  50  cents  per  ton  on 
underground  coal  and  25  cents  per  ton  on 
surface  coal  to  3  percent  and  1  percent  of 
the  price  at  which  each  ton  of  coal  is  sold  by 
the  producer  of  underground  and  surface 
coal,  respectively.* 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  UTHUANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  arti- 
cle from  Newsweek  into  the  record  de- 
scribing the  political  reforms  of  Po- 
land's Communist  Party  and  the  rip- 
pling effects  on  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia and  the  Baltic  States. 

Ever  since  solidarity  cast  the  first 
stone  at  the  glasshouse  of  Poland's 
Communist  Party,  the  entire  v/orld 
has  focused  its  attention  on  the  histor- 
ical changes  taking  place  in  the  lives 
of  Polish  workers. 

But  few  have  watched  the  events 
with  greater  interest  than  the  neigh- 
bors of  Poland:  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia. Although  Lithuania  is  far  smaller 
than  Poland  they  both  share  a  histori- 
cal hatred  for  Moscow's  constant  ef- 
forts to  deny  their  countries  independ- 
ence. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  monu- 
mental reforms  of  Poland's  Commu- 
nist Party  will  play  a  major  role  in 
breaking  down  the  imperialistic  colo- 
nialism which  the  Soviets  maintain 
over  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Soviets,  through  their  illegal  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baltic  countries,  holds 
captive  the  people  of  these  nations 
with  barbed  wire,  prison  fences,  and  a 
relentless  KGB.  We  pray  that  the  tide 
is  turning. 

[From  Newsweek,  Aug.  3.  1981] 
The  View  From  Lithuania 

After  six  days  of  outspoken  meetings,  the 
reform  congress  of  Poland's  Communist 
Party  closed  last  week.  At  the  final  session, 
delegates  chose  a  new.  fifteen-man  Politbu- 
ro: it  included  eleven  new  faces  but  kept  a 
careful  balance  of  centrist  reformers,  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  In  a  tough  speech. 
Prime  Minister  Wojeciech  Jaruzelski 
warned  that  a  110  percent  increase  in  food 
prices— far  more  than  the  boosts  that  have 
led  to  strikes  in  the  past— is  required  if 
Poland  is  going  to  address  its  desperate  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  government  al.so  cut  the 
individual  meat  ration  by  20  percent.  The 
Soviet  Union  seemed  willing  to  live  with  the 
results  of  the  congress,  at  least  for  now. 
Just  across  the  border.  Soviet  Lithuainia  was 
intently  watching  Poland's  experiment  in 
reform.  Prom  Vilnius,  the  Lithuanian  cap- 
ital, Newsweek's  Moscow  bureau  chief 
Andrew  Nagorski  filed  this  report: 

Every  Sunday,  St.  Theresa's  Church  bus- 
tles with  worshipers  of  all  ages  streaming  in 
for  the  Masses  that  are  conducted  alternate- 
ly in  Lithuanian  and  Polish.  Outside,  one 
eye  cocked  for  Soviet  authorities,  peasant 
women  do  a  brisk  business  selling  rosaries, 
imitation-gold  crosses  and  holy  cards.  No 
sooner  had  I  begun  taking  pictures  than  one 
alarmed  middle-aged  woman  ordered  me 
away,  assuming  that  I  was  a  KGB  agent. 
After  we  cleared  up  the  misunderstanding, 
the  woman  apologized,  explaining  that 
Soviet  authorities  have  been  trying  hard  to 
keep  Lithuania's  Catholics  on  a  very  tight 
rein.    They  are  trying  to  prevent  what  is 
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going  on  in  Poland  from  happening  here," 
she  told  me. 

Like  the  Poles,  Lithuanians  are  over- 
whelmingly Roman  Catholic.  They  share 
Poland's  pride  in  famous  sons  such  as  the 
nineteenth-century  nationalist  poet  Adam 
Mickiewicz  and  last  year's  Nobel  Prize  laure- 
ate Czeslaw  Milosz,  both  of  whom  studied  in 
Vilnius.  And  they  join  the  Poles  in  a  deep, 
historical  hatred  of  Russian  domination. 
"Everyone  talks  about  Poland  all  the  time," 
said  one  woman  of  mixed  Polish-Lithuanian 
background.  "Lithuanians  say  the  Poles  are 
smart  and  they  know  what  they  are  doing— 
if  only  it  could  be  like  that  here." 

It  probably  can't  be:  Poland's  population 
is  36  million  and  Lithuania's  only  3.4  mil- 
lion. Even  so,  Moscow  has  much  to  worry 
about.  Lithuanian  partisans  resisted  the 
1940  Russian  seizure  of  their  country  well 
into  the  1950s,  and  even  today,  Lithuania  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  Soviet  repub- 
lics. Despite  Soviet  repression  of  Lithuanian 
dissidents,  numerous  underground  journals 
now  circulate  widely,  protesting  everything 
from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  to 
the  regime's  new  policy  of  teaching  Lithua- 
nian children  Russian  as  a  second  language 
beginning  in  first  grade.  "To  destroy  a  coun- 
try, the  most  important  thing  is  to  destroy 
it  language,"  chided  one  dissdent. 

REPRESSION 

The  government's  anti-Catholic  policy  is 
another  very  sore  point.  The  Soviets  permit 
only  ten  churches  to  operate  in  Vilnius,  a 
city  of  nearly  500,000,  and  the  church  at  the 
university  is  now  a  "museum  of  science." 
Priests  are  not  allowed  to  teach  religion  to 
the  young.  Only  one  seminary,  at  Kaunas, 
offers  training  for  the  priesthood,  graduat- 
ing about  twelve  young  men  each  year,  and 
the  KGB  must  approve  candidates.  It  is  not 
unheard  of  for  priests  to  be  waylaid  and 
beaten  by  thugs  presumably  working  for  the 
regime. 

Lithuania's  Catholics  have  long  since 
found  ways  to  cope.  Believers  who  occupy 
state  or  party  positions  often  avoid  trouble 
by  attending  Mass  in  towns  where  they  will 
not  be  recognized.  The  church  conducts  a 
small  underground  seminary,  and  many 
women  who  work  in  occupations  such  as 
nursing  also  belong  to  secret  orders  of  nuns. 

To  stop  the  "Polish  disease"  from  spread- 
ing to  Lithuania,  the  Soviets  have  restricted 
contacts  with  Poland:  once-routine  visas  for 
family  visits  are  now  granted  rarely  and 
grudgingly.  Lithuania's  Polish  minority 
complains  that  letters  from  Poland  arrive 
weeks  late,  if  at  all.  "I  don't  know  what  is 
happening  with  my  family,"  said  one  elderly 
woman  who  had  not  received  a  single  note 
since  Polish  strikes  began  a  year  ago.  News- 
stands now  sell  only  those  Polish  newspa- 
pers the  authorities  consider  "safe."At  polit- 
ical sessions  for  Lithuanian  workers,  Soviet 
lecturers  stress  the  dangers  of  'counter-rev- 
olution" on  Poland.  Anyone  with  personal 
ties  to  Poland  is  suspect— and  the  KGB  has 
stepped  up  its  surveillance. 

Lithuanians  are  nevertheless  fascinated 
by  Poland's  heretical  path.  Although  the 
Soviets  often  jam  Western  broadcasts,  Lith- 
uanians listen  to  Polish  radio  and  some 
have  been  able  to  watch  Polish  history— 
from  the  Popes  visit  to  Lech  Walesa's  press 
conferences— unfold  on  Polish  television. 
But  if  Lithuanians  yearn  openly  for  a 
Polish-style  renewal,  most  seem  to  realize  it 
is  an  impossible  dream  for  them.  "We  can 
only  envy  the  Poles— and  we  can  only  be 
happy  for  them  if  they  succeed,"  one  Lith- 
uanian dissident  told  me.  Then  she  added. 
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with  a  shrug  of  hopelessness:  "Our  poor 
Lithuania."* 


RABBI  LOUIS  J.  CASHDAN  RE- 
TIRES AS  SPIRITUAL  LEADER 
OF  TEMPLE  SOLEL.  BOWIE. 
MD. 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  religious 
and  civic  leader.  Rabbi  Louis  J.  Cash- 
dan  of  Bowie,  Md, 

For  48  years.  Rabbi  Cashdan  has 
served  as  spiritual  leader  of  congrega- 
tions in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  In  1967  he  came  to 
the  Temple  Solel  in  Bowie,  where  his 
tireless  dedication  to  his  congregation 
and  his  community  made  him  one  of 
the  area's  most  beloved  citizens. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Rabbi 
Cashdan  was  ordained  at  Hebrew 
Union  College,  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Chicago, 

As  rabbi  of  the  West  London  Syna- 
gogue during  World  War  II,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  American  rabbis  who 
remained  at  his  post  during  the  tortur- 
ous days  of  the  Battle  of  Britain.  After 
his  home  was  bombed,  he  lived  in  the 
synagogue  during  58  days  and  nights 
of  intense  aerial  bombings. 

Throughout  Rabbi  Cashdan's  distin- 
guished career,  he  has  served  as  the 
president  of  the  welfare  councils  in 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri;  he  is  a 
past  national  officer  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
Rabbi  Cashdan  was  a  delegate  to 
President  Truman's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  and 
was  president  of  the  Rabbinical  Asso- 
ciations of  both  Greater  Kansas  City 
and  Toronto. 

Since  coming  t6  Maryland,  Rabbi 
Cashdan  has  served  on  the  faculties  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Bowie 
State  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Jewish  Social  Service 
Agency  of  Washington,  D.C..  and  is 
the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Rabbis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12,  1981,  I  had 
the  great  honor  to  attend  services  at 
Temple  Solel  in  Bowie  for  retiring 
Rabbi  Cashdan.  His  congregation  and 
civic  and  political  leaders  in  Bowie 
paid  tribute  to  the  rabbi  and  his  lovely 
wife.  Eve.  for  their  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  their  community,  both  reli- 
gious and  secular. 

Since  then.  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Cashdan 
have  toured  Egypt  and  Israel  and.  on 
their  return,  have  become  able  advis- 
ers to  me  on  the  question  of  Soviet 
Jewry. 
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As  Rabbi  Cashdan  assumes  his  new 
role  of  rabbi  emeritus  of  Temple  Solel, 
I  know  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  Join  with  me  in  wishing  him  and 
his  lovely  wife.  Eve.  good  health  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead.* 


REAGAN'S  UNJUST  ATTACK  ON 
AMERICAS  ELDERLY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  a  subject  which 
touches  the  life  of  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual in  this  country.  It  is  a  subject 
which  we.  as  a  body,  will  have  to  take 
action  on  very  soon,  and  will  shortly 
thereafter  have  to  account  for  to  our 
constituents.  I  am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  social  security 
program  that  the  administration  has 
asked  this  Congress  to  approve. 

In  return  for  approving  the  changes, 
the  President  claims  we  will  at  some 
future  point  in  time  be  able  to  reduce 
the  social  security  tax  workers  must 
currently  pay. 

In  preparing  for  the  debate  on  the 
President's  proposals,  and  I  use  the 
word  debate  in  a  very  literal  sense.  I 
believe  we  here  in  Congress  need  to 
fully  understand  the  effect  of  the 
President's  proposals  on  a  program 
which  was  designed  to  protect  this 
country's  workers,  and  their  families, 
from  the  loss  of  incom.e  suffered 
through  retirement,  death,  or  disabil- 
ity. I  believe  that  we  also  need  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which 
these  proposals  are  offered.  And  final- 
ly. I  believe  we  need  to  view  these  pro- 
posals in  light  of  the  very  severe  and 
extensive  cuts  this  body  has  already 
imposed  on  social  security  benefici- 
aries through  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion process. 

While  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
even  the  changes  incorporated  in  the 
budget  bill  may  not  be  enough  to  com- 
pletely solve  social  security's  financing 
problems.  I  am  firmly  confident  that 
all  of  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
President  are  not  necessary  to  save 
this  vital  program.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  working  trip  in  my  dis- 
trict where  my  constituent's  very 
clearly  voiced  their  disapproval  of  the 
President's  reversal  of  his  position  on 
social  security.  In  campaigning  for 
office  the  President  repeatedly  stated 
that  he  would  not  change  social  secu- 
rity. Then,  less  than  2  months  after 
taking  office  he  began  unfolding  a 
very  comprehensive,  inhumane,  dis- 
criminatory, and  unjust  program  for 
changes  which  can  only  lead  to  finan- 
cial disaster  for  this  Nation's  aged 
population,  survivors  of  deceased 
workers,  and  those  who  have  been  dis- 
abled. 
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The  proposals  are  comprehensive  be- 
cause they  touch  every  current  benefi- 
ciary, 36  million  people,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  benefit  being  received.  For 
example,  the  proposal  to  compute  the 
annual  cost-of-living  increase  based  on 
the  annual  CPI  rate  will  result  in 
small,  yet  very  real,  decreases  in  the 
system's  ability  to  protect  individuals 
against  inflation.  For  a  great  many  in- 
dividuals, every  dime  in  benefits  re- 
ceived is  accounted  for  before  their 
check  arrives.  When  one  considers 
that  the  payment  of  the  cost-of-living 
increase  is  made  after  prices  have 
risen,  the  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  be  to  further 
erode  the  purchasing  power  of  each 
and  every  beneficiary. 

The  administration's  proposals 
would  also  reduce  benefits  for  future 
retirees  by  changing  the  formula  used 
to  compute  benefits.  According  to  esti- 
mates by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  approximately  3.5  million  new 
retirees  and  their  dependents  would  be 
affected  by  this  proposal  during  the 
first  full  year  of  enactment  alone. 

The  administration's  proposals  are 
inhumane  because  they  will  force  cur- 
rent beneficiaries,  and  those  workers 
planning  to  retire  in  the  near  future, 
to  make  radical  changes  in  their  plans 
and  spending  habits,  without  advance 
notice.  For  workers  planning  to  retire 
at  age  62.  the  administration  plans  to 
reduce  the  benefit  payable  by  about 
one-third  from  current  levels.  In  addi- 
tion, if  those  workers  have  dependent 
children,  the  children's  benefit  will  no 
longer  be  payable. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  proposal  to 
change  the  requirements  for  disability 
benefit  eligibility  will  result  in  over  30 
million  people  losing  coverage  over- 
night. To  approve  a  change  such  as 
this  would  be  a  disastrous  travesty  for 
individuals  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  suddenly  became  unable  to 
work. 

The  administration's  proposals  are 
discriminatory  because  they  eliminate 
or  reduce  benefits  for  lower  paid  work- 
ers, the  category  many  minorities  and 
women  fall  into. 

Through  past  discrimination  in  jobs 
and  educational  opportunities,  minori- 
ties and  women  have  had  to  accept 
lower  paying  jobs  thus  having  smaller 
earnings  records  on  which  benefits  are 
based.  The  administration  proposes  to 
cap  benefits  for  families  in  the  lower 
earnings  group  so  that  families  that 
have  an  average  indexed  monthly 
wage  of  $196  or  less  would  not  receive 
any  dependent  benefit.  Families  with 
an  average  indexed  monthly  wage  be- 
tween $196  and  $270  would  have  de- 
pendent benefits  reduced.  Families 
with  three  or  more  dependents  and  an 
average  indexed  monthly  wage  in 
excess  of  $270  would  also  have  depend- 
ent benefits  reduced.  This  provision, 
contrary  to  the  original  intent  of 
social  secLU-ity,  would  all  but  eliminate 
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protection  from  the  loss  of  income  for 
those  most  in  need  of  it;  lower  paid  mi- 
nority and  female-headed  households. 

Finally,  the  proposals  are  unjust  be- 
cause they  provide  for  removing  the 
work  test  as  a  criteria  for  eligibility. 
Over  67  percent  of  the  increased  bene- 
fits payable  based  on  this  provision 
would  go  to  individuals  already  earn- 
ing over  $17,000  annually.  To  use  an 
old  phrase,  this  amounts  to  "the  rich 
getting  richer  and  the  poor  getting 
poorer." 

I  think  it  is  important  at  this  point 
to  understand  that  the  administration, 
through  these  inequitable  proposals, 
intends  to  solve  both  the  short-term 
and  long-term  problems  faced  by  the 
social  security  system.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  in  projecting  the  magni- 
tude of  the  long-term  problem,  the  ad- 
ministration has  changed  the  rules  on 
us.  First,  the  rules  are  changed  to  use 
a  more  pessimistic  set  of  economic  as- 
sumptions for  social  security  financing 
purposes  than  were  used  in  the  overall 
budget  request.  To  me,  that  smacks  of 
"having  your  cake  and  eating  it  too." 

Second,  the  rules  were  changed  by 
using  a  new  method  of  interpreting 
the  effect  of  the  economic  assump- 
tions on  the  social  security  program. 
The  administration,  in  projecting  the 
needs  of  social  security,  wants  us  to 
believe  that  everything  that  can  go 
wrong  will  go  wrong— for  the  next  50 
years.  Based  on  this  philosophy,  the 
President  and  David  Stockman  want 
us  to  approve  a  program  which  can 
only  lead  to  the  dismantling  of  the 
social  security  entirely. 

As  a  result  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion process,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  passed  measures  which  virtually 
guarantee  the  elimination  of  the  social 
security  minimum  benefit  for  all  cur- 
rent recipients,  not  just  those  individ- 
uals receiving  a  Government  pension; 
and  the  elimination  of  new  student 
benefit  awards  with  a  reduction  and 
phaseout  of  current  student  benefits. 
The  House  provisions  were  included  in 
the  Gramm/Latta  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  suljstitute  to  H.R.  3982, 
and  the  Senate  provisions  were  includ- 
ed in  the  Senate  budget  bill  (S.  1377) 
introduced  by  Senator  Pete  V.  Do- 
MENici,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  These  changes, 
if  coupled  with  a  provision  to  allow  in- 
terfund  borrowing  between  the  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  fund,  the  dis- 
ability insurance  fund,  and  the  health 
insurance  fund  would  t>e  sufficient,  I 
believe,  to  address  the  critical  short- 
term  financing  shortfall.  To  go  beyond 
these  changes  at  this  time  to  correct 
dubious,  at  best,  or  nonexisting  long- 
term  problems  would  be  a  grave  error. 

On  Thursday,  July  16,  1981,  one  of 
the  major  networks  aired  a  program 
entitled  "Social  Insecurity."  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  program  the  ques- 
tion   was    asked— "what    do    we— the 
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American  people— want  social  security 
to  be?"  That  question  will  be  answered 
by  the  measures  we  here  in  Congress 
pass.  Secretary  Schweiker,  during  the 
course  of  the  program,  suggested  that 
the  administration's  proposals  are 
bitter  but  necessary  medicine  to  solve 
the  systems  long-term  problem  that 
workers  and  beneficiaries  will  swallow, 
and  must  swallow  now. 

Well,  I  say  that  we,  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  the  doctors  who  pre- 
scribe the  medicine.  I  for  one,  don't 
intend  to  prescribe  what  can  only  be 
described  as  an  overdose  to  a  problem 
not  clearly  or  adequately  diagnosed.* 


JOHN  M.  SNYDER,  POINT  MAN 
FOR  THE  PROGUN  LOBBY 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  today  an  inter- 
view with  John  Snyder,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  the  Right  To  Keep  juid  Bear 
Arms.  I  think  you  will  find  the  inter- 
view most  interesting  and  informative. 
Mr.  Snyder  is  an  acknowledged  expert 
on  this  subject: 

John  M.  Snyder,  Point  Man  for  the 
Progun  Lobby 

Question.  Americans  more  than  any  other 
people  seem  peculiarly  fascinated  with  guns. 
Why  this  preoccupation  with  weaponry? 
Doesn't  the  easy  availability  of  handguns 
perpetuate  the  climate  of  violence  in  our  so- 
ciety? 

Snyder.  The  fact  that  most  Americans 
want  handguns  is  not  necessarily  an  indica- 
tion that  they  also  want  violence.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  handguns  are  peculiar- 
ly suited  to  the  purpose  of  self-defense.  You 
can't  assume  that  Americans  want  hand- 
guns simply  for  nefarious  punxtses.  Regard- 
ing the  easy  availability  of  handguns,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  legally  buy  a  firearm 
without  complying  with  a  few  of  the  20,000 
gun  laws  we  already  have  in  the  United 
States  governing  various  aspects  of  gun 
ownership  and  acquisition.  Most  of  the  guns 
used  in  crimes  are  illegally  acquired. 

Question.  It  is  believed  that  some  60  mil- 
lion handguns  are  now  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States,  with  more  than  2  million 
being  added  each  year.  At  the  present  rate. 
Americans  will  have  100  million  handguns 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  What  are  law- 
abiding  citizens  doing  with  all  these  hand- 
guns? Are  you  saying  that  all  are  used  for 
self-defense? 

Snyder.  There's  no  question  that  a  good 
portion  of  the  handguns  are  in  private  pos- 
session are  acquired  for  purposes  of  self-de- 
fense. But  many  are  purchased  for  other  le- 
gitimate activities  like  target  shooting,  in- 
cluding competitive  shooting  as  well  as  for 
plinking  and  hunting.  Few  people  realize  it. 
but  48  states  have  laws  specifically  regulat- 
ing hunting  with  handgiuis.  So  there  are 
various  legitimate  purposes  for  which 
people  acquire  handguns. 

The  climate  of  crime  and  violence  that  we 
are  experiencing  in  this  country  has  caused 
a  lot  of  concerned  people  to  buy  handguns 
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and  learn  how  to  use  them  for  self-defense. 
I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  police 
cannot  protect  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.  People  must  have  a  way  to  protect 
themselves,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  hand- 
gun is  one  of  the  simplest  means  of  accom- 
plishing that  objective. 

Question.  But  any  way  you  look  at  it, 
handguns  are  made  and  sold  for  one  pur- 
pose: to  kill  human  beings.  Why  not  put 
limits  on  their  availability?  Why  this  obses- 
sion with  the  "right "  to  bear  arms? 

Snyder.  Often  the  mere  presence  of  a 
handgun  in  the  possession  of  a  law  abiding 
citizen  is  enough  to  deter  a  criminal.  As  I 
pointed  out  before,  there  are  also  other  le- 
gitimate uses  for  handguns.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  most  valuable  handguns 
monetarily  are  those  that  are  made  for  com- 
petitive shooting,  including  Olympic  compe- 
tition. It's  a  fallacy  to  argue  or  state  that 
handguns  have  only  one  purpose,  to  kill. 
Their  chief  purpose,  I  believe,  is  to  save  life; 
to  protect  oneself  from  criminal  attack. 

Any  limits  on  the  availability  of  handguns 
should  be  placed  on  their  availability  to 
criminals.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  by 
placing  mandatory  minimum  penalties  on 
the  use  of  handguns  in  felonious  acts  of  vio- 
lence. But  I  don't  think  the  limitation 
should  be  general.  You're  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  anyone  and  everyone  who  wants  a 
handgun  is  a  criminal.  The  right  to  keep  a 
gun  for  self-protection  is  in  many  cases  con- 
comitant with  the  ability  to  protect  one's 
life.  So  the  interest  in  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  is  not  an  obsession. 

Question.  You  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terly recently  that  the  gun  is  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  that  it  has  more  significance  to 
many  people  than  a  job.  You  don't  call  that 
an  obsession? 

Snyder.  Not  at  all.  An  obsession  is  an  in- 
terest in  one  aspect  of  life  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  For  many  people,  their  job  is 
not  an  all-consuming  interest  in  life.  I  have 
to  believe  that  more  men  and  women  have  a 
greater  interest  in  their  spouses  than  they 
do  in  their  jobs.  In  that  context,  keeping  a 
firearm  for  protection  is  more  important 
than  a  Job  because  it  is  the  means  by  which 
one  can  protect  their  loved  ones. 

Question.  Do  you  seriously  believe  that 
your  right  to  possess  handguns  should  take 
precedence  over  someone  else's  right  not  to 
be  gunned  down  in  the  street? 

Snyder.  That's  a  loaded  question.  I  believe 
that  the  right  to  possess  handguns  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  one  from  being 
gunned  down  in  the  street.  The  two  issues 
should  not  be  posited  as  antitheses,  but 
rather  as  concomitants. 

Question.  New  Right  conservatives  are  the 
first  to  defend  the  right  of  life  for  the 
unborn  and  are  willing  to  impose  govern- 
ment controls  on  abortions.  But  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  the  lives  of  individual 
citizens  through  gun  control,  they  seem  to 
adopt  a  "pro-choice"  attitude  and  insist  on 
their  "rights."  How  do  you  grapple  with  this 
philosophical  inconsistency? 

Snyder.  It's  not  a  philosophical  inconsist- 
ency at  all.  The  right  to  life  is  the  para- 
mount right.  It  is  a  right  given  to  us  by 
God.  It  precedes  any  grant  of  privilege  by 
any  government.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
right  to  life  one  must  have  the  capability 
under  certain  circumstances  to  protect  one's 
life  against  those  who  would  illegitimately 
try  to  take  it  away.  In  other  words,  if  you 
deny  the  means  to  protect  life,  you  deny  the 
right  to  life. 

Question.  Gun  advocates  claim  controls 
won't  work.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  though,  that  in 
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Japan  where  laws  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  guns,  the  kill  rate  is  200  times  lower 
than  in  the  United  States,  where  10,000 
people  a  year  die  by  the  gun? 

Snyder.  In  Japan  the  conquering  army  of 
the  United  States  under  General  MacAr- 
thur  disarmed  the  citizenry.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gun  control  advocates  do  not  seri- 
ously believe  that  we  should  regard  our- 
selves as  a  conquered  people.  But  there  are 
countries  that  have  strict  gun  laws  and  high 
homocide  rates— some  of  which  are  much 
higher  than  the  United  States.  I'm  talking 
of  Mexico,  which  the  gun  control  advocal<?s 
usually  don't  like  to  mention  because  it  has 
strict  controls  on  firearms.  There  the  homo- 
cide rate  is  22.1  per  100,000,  whereas  in  the 
United  SUtes  the  rate  is  9.7  per  100.000. 

Question.  Wait  a  minute.  You  say  "homo- 
cide rate. "  Shouldn't  you  differentiate  thai 
from  deaths  caused  specifically  by  handgun 
violence? 

Snyder.  What  difference  would  that  make 
to  the  victims?  What  difference  does  it 
make  to  a  dead  person  whether  he's  been 
stabbed  to  death  or  shot  to  death? 

Question.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 
You're  distorting  statistics  to  bolster  your 
argument  against  gun  control. 

Snyder.  Are  we  talking  about  preventing 
homocide  or  merely  preventing  gun  owner- 
ship? 

Question.  C'mon,  you  know  what  we're 
talking  about.  We're  talking  about  prevent- 
ing homocide  and  violent  crimes  using  hand- 
guns. 

Snyder.  The  real  issue  here  is  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  per  se.  As  I  said,  it  makes  little 
difference  to  a  dead  person  whether  he's 
been  stabbed  to  death  or  shot  to  death.  The 
interest  on  our  part  is  in  preventing  homo- 
cide—period.  So  when  I  cite  the  example  of 
Mexico,  which  has  strong  gun  controls  but  a 
homocide  rate  three  times  higher  than  that 
of  the  U.S..  I'm  using  it  to  show  that  the  im- 
position of  strict  gun  control  laws  is  not 
something  which  can  be  correlated  with  a 
homocide  rate.  My  interest  is  in  preventing 
homocides  and  I  point  to  Mexico  to  show 
that  gun  control  laws  don't  necessarily  pre- 
vent homicides. 

Question.  With  the  killing  of  John 
Lennon  in  New  York  and  the  attempted 
slayings  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  Pope  John 
Paul,  the  nation  again  expressed  shock  and 
outrage  as  it  has  so  many  times  before. 
Until  handguns  are  eliminated  altogether, 
won't  we  eventually  lose  all  sensitivity  to 
such  violence? 

Snyder.  It's  interesting  that  you  should 
bring  up  the  case  of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  one 
of  the  great  religious  leaders  of  our  time.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  Biblical  story  of  the  first 
murder,  when  Cain  killed  Abel.  This  was 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  before 
gun  powder  was  even  discovered.  So  obvious- 
ly homocide  is  something  which  preexisted 
firearms.  The  argument  that  sensitivity  to 
violence  will  increase  as  the  number  of 
handguns  are  decreased  simply  doesn't 
make  sense.  It's  the  guy  who  pulls  the  trig- 
ger on  unsuspecting  victims  who  is  insensi- 
tive to  violence.  That's  the  guy  who  should 
be  dealt  with,  not  the  inanimate  object. 

Question.  Cheap  crimes  by  cheap  crimi- 
nals with  cheap  handguns.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  image  of  America  that  your  organization 
has  come  to  tolerate?  What  has  to  happen 
before  you  become  outraged  too? 

Snyder.  I'm  outraged  by  violence  period, 
whether  it's  committed  with  handguns  or 
anything  else.  But  my  outrage  is  directed 
against  the  perpetrators  of  violence  and  not 
at  the  instruments  with  which  such  acts  are 
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committed.  The  gun  control  advocates,  if 
they  are  sincere  about  reducing  crime,  will 
begin  to  direct  their  outrage  at  the  crimi- 
nals and  not  at  the  mere  possession  of  hand- 
guns by  people  who  use  them  to  prevent 
criminal  acts. 

The  gun  control  advocates  are  inadvert- 
ently contributing  to  a  climate  favorable  to 
crime.  The  only  people  who  obey  gun  laws 
are  the  law  abiding  citizens.  A  criminal  bent 
on  murder  or  theft  certainly  won't  think 
twice  about  disobeying  laws  limiting  the 
possession  of  firearms.  Thus,  the  effect  of 
gun  control  would  limit  the  availability  of 
firearms  to  law  abiding  citizens  who  would 
become  even  more  helpless  against  crimi- 
nals. 

Question.  Every  publicized  shooting  re- 
vives the  debate  about  gun  control  without 
bringing  the  two  sides  closer  together.  Is 
there  no  room  for  compromise,  or  is  the 
safety  of  every  American  citizens  just  not 
that  important? 

Snyder.  There  is  room  for  compromise, 
provided  the  gun  control  advocates  surren- 
der. Without  that  there  will  be  no  compro- 
mise because  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  is  concomitant  with  the  right  to  life 
itself.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  we  are 
ever  going  to  give  up  arguing  for  that  right. 
There's  no  room  for  compromise  on  so  basic 
an  issue. 

Question.  Progress  in  reducing  handgun 
violence  would  almost  certainly  require  ag- 
gressive police  methods,  undercover  oper- 
ations, and  other  techniques  that  would 
trample  on  the  civil  rights  of  all  of  us.  Isn't 
gun  control  the  lesser  of  two  evils? 

Snyder.  That's  another  loaded  question 
because  the  lesser  of  two  evils  is  still  an  evil. 
To  be  effective  any  gun  control  law  would 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  law  abiding  citizens 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

Question.  Isn't  the  reluctance  of  elected 
public  officials  to  do  anything  about  either 
gun  control  or  to  stiffen  the  penalties  for 
violent  crimes  nothing  less  than  an  abdica- 
tion of  their  moral  responsibilities? 

Snyder.  I  can't  comment  on  the  morality 
of  individual  legislators.  I  don't  know  what 
their  motives  are.  But  I  would  way  that 
they  do  have  a  responsibility  to  penalize  vio- 
lent criminals  and  to  make  punishment 
swift  and  sure.  Until  we  really  sock  it  to 
these  criminals,  I  don't  think  we  can  ever 
stop  this  outrageous  groundswell  of  violent 
crime.  Our  public  officials  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  address  this  issue  and  to  ad- 
dress it  promptly. 

Question.  Finally,  what  is  the  status  of 
gun  conrol  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill?  Does 
the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  a  GOP 
Senate  put  the  lid  on  controls  for  the  fore- 
seeable future? 

Snyder.  The  climate  for  the  repeal  of  ex- 
isting federal  firearms  legislation  is  warmer 
now  than  it's  ever  been  in  the  last  13  years. 
The  McClure-Volkmer  bill  would  eliminate 
certain  of  the  more  onerous  provisions  of 
the  gun  control  act  of  1968.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Reagan  administration  and 
has  wide  support  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  has  a  good  chance  for  passage 
sometime  during  the  97th  Congress.* 
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GOLDEN  DOOR  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  present  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  of 
an  outstanding  event,  sponsored  by 
the  International  Institute,  which  has 
taken  place  at  St.  Peter's  College  in 
Jersey  City.  N.J. 

The  International  Institute  is  an  or- 
ganization in  Jersey  City,  more  than 
60  years  old,  which  has  dedicated  itself 
to  assisting  newcomers  to  the  United 
States  adjust  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Indeed,  this  group  has  a  record  of 
outstanding  service,  helping  tens  of 
thousands  of  individuals  enter  the 
mainstream  of  our  society,  many  of 
whom  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  medicine,  law,  education,  nursing, 
and  business.  They  are  a  volunteer 
group  which  develops  programs  in  im- 
migration assistance,  interpreter  serv- 
ices, refugee  resettlement,  and  stu- 
dent, ethnic,  and  cultural  awareness. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  tremendous  ef- 
forts of  individual  volunteers,  the 
International  Institute  has  established 
the  Ethel  Jones  Golden  Door  Award, 
in  honor  of  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
fine  group.  The  coveted  Golden  Door 
Award  is  presented  annually  to  a  for- 
eign-bom person  who  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  betterment  of  the 
conununity.  A  main  stipulation  is  that 
the  recipient  must  not  only  have 
gained  opportunity  for  himself  but 
must  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
being  an  American  to  help  others. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  rests  in  the 
geographic  boundary  of  my  district, 
but  200  yards  off  the  Jersey  City 
shore,  one  will  find  The  New  Colossus 
by  poet  Emma  Lazarus  engraved  on 
the  famous  Bartholdi  statue,  symbol 
of  hope  for  the  millions  of  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  our  shores.  This 
poem  provides  the  inspiration  for  the 
Golden  Door  Award: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 
me:  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  award,  which  was  created  3 
years  ago,  was  first  received  by 
Charles  Kreiger,  an  Austrian-born  fin- 
ancier, who  rose  to  become  the  mayor 
of  Jersey  City.  Last  years's  recipient 
was  Mrs.  Santa  de  Gross,  who  has 
spent  a  lifetime  of  service  to  others  in 
the  development  of  mental  health  pro- 
grams. Bom  in  Tunis,  North  Africa,  of 
Italian,  French,  and  Jewish  ancestry, 
she  was  motivated  by  a  problem  with 
one  of  her  family  members,  and  has 
dedicated  her  life  to  helping  others  in 
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gratitude  for  the  great  blessing  of 
American  citizenship  she  has  received. 

This  year,  Melachrine  Karagounelis, 
president  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute, has  advised  me  that  a  96-year-old 
Italian  immigrant,  Dominick  Colonna, 
of  Hudson  County,  has  received  the 
prized  Golden  Door  Award.  Grace  Bi- 
lotti  Spinelli,  past  president  of  the 
International  Institute,  told  me  that 
Colonna,  a  successful  businessman,  is 
being  honored  because  he  opened  his 
own  golden  door  after  landing  alone,  a 
virtually  penniless  immigrant  at  the 
age  of  18,  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Colonna's  hard-working,  for- 
ward-minded attitude  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
museum  at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  which  states: 

Before  World  War  I,  the  crowded  streets 
of  New  York's  lower  east  side  echoed  with 
the  many-tongued  cries  of  pushcart  vendors 
and  the  squalling  of  newborn  Americans. 
Life  was  hard  in  the  teeming,  squalid  tene- 
ments but  the  irmnigrant  generation  en- 
dured hardship  so  that  the  next  generation 
might  enjoy  the  promise  of  America.  At 
least  there  was  hope  and  always  the  inspir- 
ing example  of  those  who  had  succeeded  by 
self-sacrifice  and  hard  work. 

The  Jersey  Journal,  in  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Marion  Courtney, 
traces  the  saga  of  Mr.  Colonna  from 
the  day  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1902,  landing  in  Jersey  City,  to  his 
current  status,  that  of  foimder  and 
president  of  the  flourishing  Colonna 
Food  Products. 

After  living  briefly  in  Manhattan. 
Mr.  Colonna  worked  as  a  barber  and 
with  his  brother-in-law  in  an  electric 
business.  In  1907,  he  married  the 
former  Grace  Di  Lena.  They  made 
their  home  in  Union  City,  N.J.,  and 
rasied  four  children.  Grace  Colonna 
died  in  1939;  they  would  have  celebrat- 
ed their  74th  anniversary  only  days 
before  this  award's  presentation. 

Mr.  Colonna  entered  the  food  busi- 
ness during  World  War  I  in  response 
to  the  scarcity  of  certain  products. 
Purchasing  cheese  wherever  he  could, 
he  grated  and  packaged  it  at  home, 
and  sold  his  goods  to  the  many  neigh- 
borhood stores  in  surrounding  commu- 
nities. This  later  developed  into  the 
family  grocery  operation  now  operated 
by  Joseph  and  Leonard,  his  sons. 

Our  Golden  Door  Award  recipient 
feels  that  it  is  not  yet  time  to  retire,  at 
age  96,  and  shows  up  every  morning  to 
work.  He  now  lives  in  Fort  Lee  with 
his  daughter,  Madeline  Florio,  his  son- 
in-law,  and  grandhchild.  He  has  six 
grandhildren  and  six  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

His  contributions  have  been  many. 
He  has  touched  thousands  of  immi- 
grants who  sought  him  out  as  their 
friend  and  counselor.  His  friends  point 
with  pride  to  St.  Rocco's  Chiu-ch  in 
Union  City,  which  he  helped  foimd. 
He  has  given  a  start  to  hundreds  of 
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families  by  providing  work  in  his  oper- 
ation. He  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance to  countless  small  businesses, 
which  have  always  been- the  lifeblood 
of  our  Nation. 

Dominick  Colonna  has  worked  hard 
to  catch  the  good  within  our  reach.  He 
is  a  master  of  the  great  art  of  living 
because  he  encourages  the  golden 
moment  of  opportunity.  He  epitomizes 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy's  message 
that: 

As  the  iron  of  the  new  world  is  being 
forged  and  being  readied  for  molding,  our 
job  is  to  shape  it.  so  far  as  we  can.  into  the 
world  we  want  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren and  for  all  men. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Nino  Domingo, 
chairman  of  the  program,  and  Alberto 
Rosiak.  Albert  Arendas,  members,  and 
Nicholas  Montaldo,  executive  director 
of  the  International  Institute,  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard  on  this 
tribute,  along  with  Geraldine  Gillio 
and  Grace  Schut.  Of  special  signifi- 
cance is  the  work  of  Purita  Homilla, 
who  led  the  Garden  State  Filipino- 
American  Dance  Ensemble  in  a  fine 
presentation. 

Dominick  Colorma  is  a  reminder  to 
some  within  our  Nation  who  have  at- 
tempted to  build  walls  of  social  strati- 
fication. They  are  reminded  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  famous 
message  delivered  November  4,  1944, 
in  Boston,  that: 

All  of  our  people  all  over  the  country— 
except  the  pure-blooded  Indians— are  immi- 
grants or  descendants  of  immigrants,  includ- 
ing even  those  who  came  over  here  on  the 
Mayflower. 

Dominick  Colorma  proves  that  life 
gives  nothing  to  man  without  labor. 

God  has  blessed  Dominick  Coloima 
and  has  also  blessed  us  by  sending  Do- 
minick to  America.  May  he  enjoy  good 
health  for  many  years  to  come.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  MARYLAND 
PUBLIC  SERVANT,  JO-ANN  OR- 
UNSKY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
.IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

/         Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  one  of  Mary- 
land's leading  public  servants,  Jo-Ann 
Orlinsky  of  Baltimore  City. 

Mrs.  Orlinsky's  2-year  term  as  chair- 
person of  the  Maryland  Commission 
for  Women  has  just  recently  ended,  as 
well  as  her  7-year  tenure  on  the  com- 
mission, and  her  friends,  colleagues 
and  fellow  commissioners  will  be  gath- 
ering in  Baltimore  on  August  5,  1981, 
to  honor  her  many  achievements.  Un- 
fortunately, I  will  not  be  able  to 
attend,  which  I  deeply  regret,  since  my 
association  with  Jo-Ann  goes  back 
many,  many  years.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  with  Jo-Ann  and  her 
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husband,  Walter  S.  Orlinsky,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Council,  in  the  Democratic  poli- 
tics of  our  State  for  much  of  the  past 
two  decades. 

A  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege, Jo-Ann  Orlinsky  has  been  associ- 
ated with  and  served  as  an  invaluable 
adviser  to  numerous  government  offi- 
cials. She  began  her  career  as  a  special 
assistant  to  former  Maryland  Senator 
Joe  Tydings,  and  is  presently  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  commissioner  of 
the  Maryland  Division  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  However,  in  her  ceaseless 
volunteer  efforts  she  has  had  a  most 
dramatic  impact  in  our  State,  and  it  is 
for  these  numerous  and  varied  activi- 
ties that  she  is  this  week  being  hon- 
ored. 

In  the  mid-1970's  Jo- Ann  served  as 
the  first  chairperson  of  Women  To- 
gether, a  coalition  of  23  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area  women's  organiza- 
tions representing  more  than  20,000 
women.  Because  of  her  knowledge  and 
leadership  of  women's  rights  in  1974, 
the  Governor  of  Maryland  appointed 
Jo-Ann  Orlinksy  to  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Maryland  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 

In  her  work  on  the  commission,  Jo- 
Ann  has  been  a  tremendously  effective 
advocate  of  strengthened  laws  relating 
to  crimes  of  rape  and  sexual  assault. 
On  the  commission  she  chaired  the 
central  assault  task  force,  the  rape 
task  force,  the  rape  coalition  and  the 
rape  coalition  conference  on  legisla- 
tion. While  I  was  president  of  the 
Maryland  Senate,  and  chairman  of  the 
general  assembly's  committee  on  rape 
and  sexual  offenses,  I  was  privileged  to 
worjc  with  Jo-Ann  on  legislative  efforts 
to  investigate  and  reform  the  State's 
laws  regarding  rape  and  sexaul  assault 
crimes.  With  her  able  assistance,  the 
general  assembly  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive package  of  reforms  which  pro- 
vide appropriate  penalties  to  the 
criminal  and  create  a  system  with 
greater  compassion  toward  the  victim. 
I  believe  Maryland's  laws  in  this  area 
are  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
and  they  would  not  have  been  enacted 
without  the  significant  contribution 
and  dedication  of  Jo-Ann  Orlinsky. 

In  other  work  on  the  commission, 
Jo-Ann  was  the  guiding  force  in  estab- 
lishing a  State  network  of  sexual  as- 
sault centers.  Maryland's  program  of 
centers  is  far  ahead  of  most  other 
States,  and  again  we  have  Jo-Ann  Or- 
linsky to  thank. 

In  the  implementation  of  title  IX 
equal  education  opportunity  programs 
in  our  State,  Jo-Ann  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  implement  title  IX  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Education. 
On  the  Commission  for  Women  she 
chaired  the  title  IX  task  force  on 
equal  education  and  women's  sports 
and  cochaired  the  conference  for  title 
IX  equity. 
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Certainly  Jo-Ann's  expertise  and 
leadership  ability  has  been  recognized 
nationally  and  she  currently  serves  as 
a  board  member  of  the  Women's 
Equity  Action  League. 

Jo-Ann's  history  of  public  service 
does  not  begin  and  end  with  her  more 
than  7  years  on  the  Commission  for 
Women.  While  it  is  specifically  for  her 
service  on  the  commission  that  this  oc- 
casion has  been  planned,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  the  other 
contributions  Jo-Ann  has  made  to  her 
community  and  State.  In  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  programs  for 
youth  activities  and  children's  rights, 
cultural  and  religious  affairs,  indeed  in 
every  facet  of  the  Baltimore  communi- 
ty, Jo-Ann  has  made  an  indelible 
mark.  As  you  can  see,  it  is  with  good 
reason  that  she  has  been  more  than 
once  named  "Woman  of  the  Year"  by 
various  civic  and  professional  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  would  want 
to  join  with  me  in  a  salute  to  Jo-Ann 
Orlinsky  for  her  many  achievements, 
and  for  her  dedication  as  a  true  public 
servant.* 


FRED  J.  KROLL 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  Fred  J.  KroU,  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  our  time,  died  at  the 
age  of  45.  Fred  was  elected  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Air- 
line &  Steamship  Clerks  in  1976,  when 
he  was  only  40.  Two  years  later  he  was 
the  youngest  person  in  history  to  be 
named  to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council.  Time  magazine  praised  him 
for  possessing  the  sense  of  boldness 
that  remains  the  prime  prerequisite 
for  leadership,  and  pointed  out  his  ef- 
forts to  make  the  labor  movement 
more  attractive  for  yoimger  workers 
by  encouraging  greater  initiative  at 
the  local  level. 

As  we  all  seek  in  the  days  and  years 
ahead  to  resolve  the  difficult  social, 
economic,  and  collective-bargaining 
problems  that  face  the  country.  Fred 
KroU's  wisdom  and  leadership  will  be 
badly  missed. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  Fred's  unique  achieve- 
ments: 

Fred  J.  Kroll,  1935-1981 

A  courageously-fought  five-year  battle 
with  leukemia  ended  on  July  30,  1981  when 
BRAC  International  President  Pred  J.  Kroll 
died  at  the  age  of  45. 

Death  came  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital 
where  he  had  been  undergoing  treatment 
and  where,  characteristically,  he  continued 
to  chart  the  union's  course  and  to  develop 
programs  and  strategies  for  future  collective 
bargaining  and  legislative  campaigns. 
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Kroll  first  became  president  of  BRAC  in 
1976  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  union's  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  complete  an  unexpired 
term  of  office.  He  was  reelected  president 
by  acclamation  at  BRAC's  1979  Toronto 
Convention. 

When  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
AFI^CIO's  Executive  Council  in  1978,  he 
became  the  youngest  person  ever  to  be 
named  a  federation  vice  president. 

Assuming  a  lesidership  position  within  the 
ranks  of  rail  labor.  Kroll  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Labor  Executive's  Asso- 
ciation in  February  1980.  Composed  of  lead- 
ers of  20  unions  with  membership  in  the 
railroad  industry,  the  RLEA  is  a  policy- 
making group  dealing  with  legislative  and 
regulatory  issues  involving  railway  workers 
and  the  industry  of  which  they  are  a  vital 

IMUt. 

EARLY  CAREER 

No  Stranger  to  literally  thousands  of 
BRAC  members,  Kroll  was  an  active  and 
dedicated  member  of  the  Brotherhood  for 
28  years. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  1935,  he  came  from  a  trade  union 
family.  His  father  was  a  long-time  member 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers. 

BRAC's  leader  launched  his  rail  career  in 
1953  as  an  IBM  machine  operator  on  the 
former  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Quickly  be- 
coming involved  in  Quaker  City  Lodge  587, 
he  served  as  vice  president,  president,  and 
local  chairman. 

In  1970.  he  was  elected  general  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Penn-Central  System 
Board.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  general 
chairman. 

Unanimously  returned  to  office  as  general 
chairman  in  1973.  he  continued  to  head 
BRAC's  largest  system  board  until  January 
1975  when  the  Executive  Council  elected 
him  an  international  vice  president.  He  was 
reelected  at  the  union's  May  1975  Conven- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  period  of  his  general  chair- 
manship and  later  his  vice  presidency,  his 
leadership  abilities  were  successfully  tested 
while  meeting  the  challenge  of  protecting 
workers'  rieht.s  when  the  northeast  rail- 
roads (including  the  giant  Penn-Central) 
plunged  into  bankruptcy.  He  played  a  key 
role  in  shaping  the  legislation  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  Conrail. 

From  his  earliest  days  as  a  trade  unionist, 
Kroll  was  widely  recognized  as  a  skilled  and 
determined  negotiator. 

An  equally  skilled  and  forceful  spokesman 
on  behalf  of  his  own  members  and  all  of  rail 
labor,  Kroll  spearheaded  the  April  29  Rail 
Labor  Rally  in  Washington  that  drew  20,000 
railroaders  to  protest  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's budget-cutting  policies  with  regard 
to  Conrail  and  Amtrak.  Throughout  March 
and  April,  he  worked  tirelessly  In  testifying 
before  Congress  to  urge  restoration  of  ade- 
quate funding  for  both  railroads. 

And,  shortly  before  his  death,  congres- 
sional conferees  adopted  legislation  to 
insure  the  continuation  of  Conrail  and 
Amtrak  and  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  fi- 
nancially ailing  Railroad  Retirement 
System. 

FROM  "REASONABLE  MILITANT"  TO  "MAVERICK 
LEADER" 

Once  describing  himself  as  a  "reasonable 
militant, "  Kroll  quickly  captured  the  atten- 
tion of  the  media  after  his  election  as  BRAC 
president  and  was  frequently  profiled  in 
major  news  magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  strike,  which  he 
launched  in  July  1978  and  which  lasted  for 
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82  days,  tested  his  mettle,  and  his  masterful 
handling  of  it  led  to  the  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  both  the  rail  industry's  mutual  aid 
pact  and  one  existing  in  the  airline  industry. 
Business  Week  magazine  called  him  "the 
maverick  leader  who  bested  the  N&W." 

Kroll  himself  described  that  precedent- 
setting  strike  as  one  that  "let  the  railroads 
know  we  are  an  aggressive  union,  that  we 
mean  business  and  that  we  have  the  support 
of  our  people." 

A  cover  story  in  the  August  1979  issue  of 
Time  magazine  on  "Fifty  Faces  for  the 
Future"  cited  BRAC's  president  as  one  of 
those  who  possessed  "the  sense  of  boldness 
that  remains  the  prime  prerequisite  for 
leadership. "  The  article  described  Kroll's  ef- 
forts to  make  the  labor  movement  more  at- 
tractive for  younger  workers  by  encouraging 
greater  initiative  at  the  local  level. 

As  Next  magazine  phrased  it  in  an  April 
1981  profile,  Fred  J.  Kroll  was  one  of  the 
"five-score  Americans  who  has  the  potential 
to  achieve  substantial  power  over  the  minds 
and  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  during  this 
decade." 

That  potential  ended  tragically  on  July 
30,  1981.  but  his  legacy  of  bold  leadership 
and  dedication  to  economic  justice  and  dig- 
nity for  workers  will  endure. 

A  devoted  family  man,  he  leaves  his  wife 
Hildegarde:  three  daughters— Karen.  Anita, 
and  Michele:  his  parents— Fred  and  Cather- 
ine: and  three  brothers— Albert,  John,  and 
Joseph. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  that 
contributions  be  made  to  the  Herbert  L. 
Orlowitz  Institute  for  Cancer  and  Blood 
Diseases,  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and 
Hospital.  230  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  19102.* 


GOLD  STANDARD  SUPPORT 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
before  the  dust  has  settled  over  the 
recent  budget  and  tax  cut  votes,  many 
are  saying  the  economy  cannot  be 
turned  around  until  the  United  States 
returns  to  the  gold  standard.  I  concur 
with  this  analysis  as  the  10-year  exper- 
iment with  an  unbacked  paper  curren- 
cy has  been  disastrous.  The  president 
is  moving  the  country  in  the  direction 
of  slower  monetary  growth,  reduced 
Federal  spending  increases,  and  true 
tax  cuts.  But  an  important  ingredient 
in  this  recipe  for  economic  growth  is  a 
gold-based  currency. 

History  has  proven  that  irredeem- 
able paper  has  almost  always  been  ac- 
companied by  soaring  inflation,  unbal- 
anced budgets,  and  high-interest  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  most  times 
in  our  history  when  the  dollar  was 
backed  by  gold,  we  have  seen  reasona- 
ble price  stability,  balanced  budgets, 
and  affordable  interest  rates.  Since 
severing  the  tie  of  the  American  dollar 
with  gold,  the  debasement  of  the 
dollar  has  accelerated,  with  both  the 
money  supply  and  prices  doubling  in 
the  last  10  years. 
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Obviously,  gold  is  not  the  only  cur- 
rency which  can  be  used  by  a  free  soci- 
ety. But  it  has  served  as  the  chief  in- 
strument of  exchange  throughout  his- 
tory because  its  value  does  not  depend 
upon  the  whims  of  government.  It  is 
scarce,  transportable,  and  impossible 
to  counterfeit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
worth  of  paper  money  is  dependent 
upon  the  promises  made  by  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  too  easy  to  reproduce 
when  in  short  supply. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Gold  Commis- 
sion's report  in  October  and  future 
congressional  hearings  on  the  subject. 
The  return  to  the  gold  standard  must 
be  considered  if  our  economy  is  to  get 
back  on  the  right  track.  • 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  BETTER 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  features— such  as  useless  regula- 
tions—that hamper  the  efficiency  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  James  M. 
Huddleston,  director  of  the  division  of 
family  and  children  services  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources offers  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  inequities  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram must  be  returned  to  its  original 
purpose:  To  provide  nourishing  food 
for  the  truly  needy.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  letter  with  my  colleagues: 

Dear  Newt:  The  workers  and  myself  in 
this  office,  the  Division  of  Family  and  Chil- 
dren Services,  object  to  some  features  of  the 
food  stamp  program  with  perhaps  most  of 
them  being  regulations. 

In  the  case  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children, 
the  parent  must  register  for  work  when  the 
youngest  child  reaches  six,  but  it  is  not  re- 
quired in  food  stamps  until  the  youngest 
child  reaches  12.  Of  all  the  clients  who  are 
required  to  be  referred  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, only  about  20%  apply.  We  cannot 
deny  them  benefits  until  we  contact  them  to 
find  out  if  they  have  a  good  excuse,  as  ev- 
erybody does,  and  refer  them  a  second  time. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  prosecute  in  the 
case  of  food  stamps  until  there  is  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  or  court  has  ruled  that  it  is 
fraud.  Since  this  policy  was  Instituted,  we 
have  yet  to  have  the  first  administrative 
hearing. 

A  client  can  report  no  income  and  receive 
the  total  allotment  of  food  stamps.  The 
person  no  longer  has  to  prove  how  they  are 
paying  other  expenses  such  as  rent,  house 
payment  or  utilities.  They  can  simply  say 
somebody  loaned  them  the  money  or  is 
paying  it  for  them. 

An  applicant  can  apply  for  food  stamps  on 
April  30th  and  if  qualified,  we  must  issue 
stamps  for  April  and  May.  They  have  al- 
ready survived  the  month  of  April,  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  pay  off  a  grocery  bill 
using  the  stamps.  We  feel  this  is  unneces- 
sary. 
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An  applicant  can  have  a  reserve  of  $1,500 
in  the  banli.  and  if  they  meet  the  Federal 
regulations  on  expedited  services  we  must 
issue  stamps  within  two  days  which  some- 
times does  not  give  adequate  time  to  check 
all  the  facts.  We  felt  it  was  better  when  the 
local  office  was  allowed  to  determine  cases 
which  were  emergency  and  issue  stamps  in 
an  expedited  manner. 

Under  regulations  it  is  permissable  for  a 
recipient  of  food  stamps  to  refuse  to  worli 
more  than  30  hours  per  week,  if  by  working 
more  than  30  they  would  become  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  stamps. 

If  husband  and  wife  had  a  child  under  18 
and  one  is  working,  the  other  cannot  be 
forced  to  accept  employment.  If  the  wife 
could  earn  $125.00  per  week  working  and 
the  man  had  a  skill  paying  $500  per  week, 
they  could  elect  for  her  to  work,  and  there 
is  no  requirement  that  he  be  required  to 
work. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  we  have 
to  the  program.  We  feel  if  these  inequities 
were  corrected,  benefits  might  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  those  who  are  in  need  and  qual- 
ify. I  am  not  restricting  this  information, 
but  you  understand  I  am  not  agitating  oppo- 
sition to  whatever  our  state  officials 
thoughts  may  be  in  the  matter. 
Sincerely. 

James  M.  Huddleston. 

Director  Ill.m 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S RACIST  ABANDONMENT 
OP  HUMAN  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  two  arti- 
cles which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  which  clearly 
reveal  the  Reagan  administration's 
racist  attitude,  opposed  to  human 
rights  abroad  and  civil  rights  at  home. 

The  first  piece,  written  by  James  R. 
Hanson,  concerns  Mr.  Lee  Moon 
Young  who  is  imprisoned  in  South 
Korea.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  beaten  so  se- 
verely that  he  cannot  raise  his  arms, 
he  is  plagued  with  frostbite,  and  he  is 
condemned  to  solitary  confinement- 
all  for  expressing  his  views  freely.  Yet 
the  administration  studiously  has  re- 
fused to  seek  to  prevent  the  brutal 
human  rights  abuses  perpetrated  by 
the  regime  of  Chun  Doo  Hwan. 

"Looking  back  at  United  States  in- 
volvement," notes  Mr.  Hanson  in  his 
article,  "I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  succeeded  in  stripping  us  of  our 
principles,  for  which  we  have  substi- 
tuted an  inverted  ideology  under 
which  we  bind  ourselves  to  dictator- 
ships throughout  the  world."  Clearly 
this  is  the  inverted  ideology  which  the 
President  is  pursuing,  as  enunciated  in 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  ludicrous 
theory  on  "benevolent  tyrannies." 

The  administration  is  not  only 
against  human  rights  abroad,  it  op- 
poses civil  rights  at  home.  This  is 
made  clear  in  another  article  which  I 
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am  including  in  today's  Record,  by 
Robert  Plotkin,  former  chief  of  the 
special  litigation  section  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Rights  Division. 
Mr.  Plotkin  protests  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  turn  back 
the  clock  on  civil  rights,  and  thus  turn 
its  back  on  millions  of  Americans. 

I  am  appalled  at  efforts  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  replace  principled  civil 
rights  policy  with  political  gamesman- 
ship. Indeed,  as  this  article  points  out, 
not  only  has  the  Justice  Department 
moved  away  from  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  laws,  but  in  some 
instances  it  has  purposely  manipulat- 
ed the  legal  process  in  order  to  aban- 
don the  country's  commitment  to  civil 
rights.  This  reflects  the  administra- 
tion's deep-seated  hostility  toward  the 
laws  that  protect  minorities  and 
handicapped  persons. 

President  Reagan  claims  that  he  is 
undecided  about  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Recent  hearings  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  dem- 
onstrated that  our  country  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  rights  of  every 
citizen  are  guaranteed.  Tactics  which 
obstruct  minorities  from  voting  are 
still  employed  in  some  localities.  In 
the  face  of  these  attempts  to  deny 
some  Americans  their  most  fundamen- 
tal rights,  the  administration  should 
be  unwavering  in  its  commitment  to 
enforcing  civil  rights  laws.  Yet,  as  Mr. 
Plotkin  states  in  his  article:  "•  •  •  In  a 
government  otherwise  tickled  by  its 
own  ability  to  seem  bold  and  imagina- 
tive, the  lack  of  a  coherent  civil  rights 
policy  is  ominous.  It  masks  an  antipa- 
thy toward  civil  rights  that  stretches 
far  beyond  particular  disputes  about 
effective  remedies  for  discrimination." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  both  of 
these  important  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Injustice  Department 
(By  Robert  Plotkin) 

Washington.— President  Reagan  may  be 
undecided  about  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant civil  rights  legislation  in  United  States 
history.  But  Justice  Department  policy 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  civil  rights 
issues  reveals  a  deep-seated  hostility  toward 
the  laws  that  protect  minorities  and  handi- 
capped persons. 

Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
has  already  promised  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  not  pursue  busing  orders  in 
school-desegregation  cases,  that  it  will  not 
seek  the  imposition  of  numerical  quotas  to 
correct  employment  discrimination,  and 
that  it  will  not  impose  "onerous"  standards 
upon  state  and  local  prisons  to  correct  con- 
ditions that  violate  inmates'  rights. 

The  Attorney  General  has  not  said,  how- 
ever, what  the  Reagan  Administration  will 
do  in  these  and  similar  cases.  This  silence  is 
not  simply  the  pause  of  indecision.  Indeed, 
in  a  Government  otherwise  tickled  by  its 
own  ability  to  seem  bold  and  imaginative, 
the  lack  of  a  coherent  civil  rights  policy  is 
ominous.  It  masks  an  antipathy  toward  civil 
rights  that  stretches  far  beyond  particular 
disputes  about  effective  remedies  for  dis- 
crimination. 
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This  Administration  sees  civil  rights  laws 
as  imposing  unnecessary  regulatory  and  eco- 
nomic burdens  on  society,  and  would  like 
nothing  better  than  ultimately  to  replace 
today's  tough  laws  with  toothless  "tigers." 
The  debate  about  the  voting  legislation  is 
simply  the  opening  round  in  a  bout  that  is 
sure  to  go  the  distance. 

Principled  civil  rights  policy-making  at 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  replaced 
by  the  political  gamesmanship  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Edward  C.  Schmults. 
Allies  of  the  new  Administration  have 
learned  quickly  that  a  telephone  call  to  Mr. 
Schmults  will  achieve  favorable  results  and 
bypass  the  lawyers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, whom  their  new  bosses  see  as  subver- 
sive "liberals." 

For  example.  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton. 
Alabama  Republican,  recently  called  Mr. 
Schmults  to  complain  about  language  that 
he  found  objectionable  in  a  legal  document 
filed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in  a  voting 
case  against  the  city  of  Mobile.  Ala.  Within 
24  hours,  an  amended  pleading  had  been 
filed  at  Mr.  Schmults's  personal  direction, 
removing  the  offending  words.  Although 
the  legal  significance  of  the  change  was  In- 
consequential. Its  political  message  was 
clear:  The  Civil  Rights  Division  is  under 
control. 

The  "Denton  maneuver"  was  also  execut- 
ed by  the  Governor  of  Texas,  William  P. 
Clements.  Complaining  about  a  successful 
prison-conditions  suit  brought  in  district 
court  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  Governor 
Clements  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  court's  decision  would  cost  Texas 
"billions  of  dollars"  to  Implement,  and 
pointed  out  that  'It  makes  good  political 
sense"  for  the  department  to  reconsider  its 
position.  The  letter  was  referred  to  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Schmults,  who  agreed  to 
review  the  case  and  wrote  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas  asking  It  to  delay  further  orders.  To 
Its  credit,  the  court  refused  to  delay  again 
the  eight-year-old  controversy,  but  Mr. 
Schmults's  promised  review  will  continue 
while  the  case  Is  on  appeal. 

Similarly,  In  a  discrimination  suit  against 
North  Carolina's  college  system,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  without  consulting  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  lawyers  responsible, 
negotiated  a  settlement  that  failed  to  re- 
solve important  Issues  In  the  case.  When 
those  attorneys  refused  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Schmults  reassigned  the  case  to 
another  division  and  ordered  the  compro- 
mise to  be  filed. 

The  Administration  has  publicly  denied 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  moved 
away  from  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  laws.  Labeling  the  new  course  as  a 
"change  of  focus."  Attorney  General  Smith 
has  promised  minority  groups  that  he  In- 
tends to  seek  more  "Innovative  and  practical 
approaches"  to  achieve  racial  equality. 

Significantly,  not  a  single  Reagan  ap- 
pointee at  the  Justice  Department  has  any 
background  in  civil  rights.  Not  a  single  ap- 
pointee Is  a  member  of  a  racial  minority.  No 
special  "task  force"  exists  to  study  contro- 
versial civil  rights  problems,  although  the 
Attorney  General  has  made  much  ado  about 
other  task  forces  he  has  created,  such  as  the 
one  on  violent  crime. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  creative  new  solu- 
tions will  replace  the  supposedly  outmoded 
policies  of  the  past,  who  will  devise  them? 
And  when? 

It  Is  remarkable  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration continues  to  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  era  of  civil  rights  enforcement  is  dead. 
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This  refusal,  obscured  as  indecision,  de- 
prives concerned  citizens  of  their  right  to 
publicly  debate  the  matter.  It  also  assumes 
that  public  dissatisfaction  with  busing 
equals  rejection  of  racial  equality.  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  not  only  turning  back  the 
clock,  it  is  also  turning  its  back  on  millions 
of  Americans. 

A  Korean  In  Prison 
(By  James  R.  Hanson) 
Columbus.  Ohio.— A  friend  of  mine,  a  law 
professor  In  South  Korea,  was  arrested  last 
year.  Imprisoned,  and  beaten  so  severely 
that  he  could  not  raise  his  arms.  He  was  In 
solitary  confinement:  last  winter  in  his  cell 
he  suffered  frostbite  on  his  face  and  on  an 
ear.  He  can  contemplate  spending  next 
winter  in  the  same  prison. 

I  have  great  respect  for  this  man  and  his 
courage,  and  his  grasp  of  the  simple,  central 
principle  that  to  live,  one  must  give  his  life. 
He  Is  Lee  Moon  Young.  In  1952,  he  was  In 
the  South  Korean  Army:  I  In  the  United 
States  Army.  I  helped  him  find  a  school  and 
a  sponsor  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
when  I  began  law  practice  in  Ann  Arbor.  My 
first  assigned  case  was  that  of  a  black  youth 
charged  with  wrongfully  entering  an  auto- 
mobile. His  family  and  friends  didn't  have 
the  $250  for  bond:  attorneys  were  forbidden 
to  put  up  ball.  When  Moon  Young  heard  of 
it.  he  Insisted  on  providing  the  money,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  was  skipping  break- 
fast to  economize.  In  his  soft,  halting  Eng- 
lish, he  told  me  he  could  not  understand 
how  a  person  could  be  kept  In  prison  for  not 
having  $250. 

Last  year.  Impatient  with  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. I  wrote  the  President  about 
my  friend's  situation,  enclosing  a  check  for 
$250  as  "the  least  I  could  do  for  Moon 
Young. " 

A  White  House  aide  undramatized  my  ges- 
ture by  returning  the  check,  admonishing 
me  that  it  was  against  the  President's  policy 
to  accept  money.  I  sent  the  $250  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
toward  Its  campaign  to  save  the  opposition 
leader  Kim  Dae  Jung  from  execution. 

It  was  his  association  with  Mr.  Kim  that 
got  Moon  Young  in  prison.  He  was  quoted 
as  having  told  Mr.  Kim  that  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  political  office  but  that  he  would 
advise  him. 

He  was  in  prison  before,  when  Park 
Chung  Hee  was.President.  He  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  leave  South  Korea.  When  he 
was  in  Ohio  a  few  years  ago.  he  told  me  that 
he  expected  persecution,  "even  death"— the 
words  startled  me  then,  and  now  ring  In  my 
ears.  He  was  removed  from  his  professor- 
ship at  Korea  University.  That  didn't  si- 
lence him,  so  he  was  imprisoned.  He  and 
others  were  released  when  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
took  office.  They  were  arrested  by  General 
Chun  In  May  1980. 

When  Mr.  Kim's  life  was  spared  in  this 
year's  "amnesty,"  the  sentences  of  Moon 
Young  and  some  others  were  reduced  from 
20  years  to  15.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  the 
chapter,  and  the  book,  are  closed.  The  last 
letter  to  me  from  the  State  Department,  In 
May,  declared  that  the  department  does 
"not  believe  it  either  appropriate  or  produc- 
tive for  the  U.S.  to  intervene."  The  Ameri- 
can news  media  have  turned  to  other  sub- 
jects. Koreans  feel  abandoned. 

We  hear  little  from  South  Korea  because 
of  total  censorship  of  press  and  mail,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Korean  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  even  in  this  country.  The 
full-page  ads  purchased  by  American  Kore- 
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ans  welcoming  President  Chun  In  February 
were  a  tribute  to  the  K.C.I.A. 

Moon  Young's  wife  held  a  prayer  meeting 
recently  for  wives  and  friends  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  for  this  siient  four  days  in  jail.  She 
gets  to  go  to  island  jail  once  a  month  for  a 
10-mlnute  view  of  Moon  Young  through  a 
double  glass.  He  is  not  allowed  to  speak  of 
conditions,  but  once  he  told  her  it  was  good 
to  see  light!  Those  who  have  seen  the  pris- 
oners say  that  some  still  bear  scars  from 
last  winter's  frostbite. 

I  went  to  South  Korea  in  1952  with  ideals 
like  Moon  Young's.  We  spent  our  time 
there,  and  a  goodly  number  sfient  their 
life's  blood,  to  save  Southeast  Asia  from 
Communist  rule. 

Looking  back  at  United  States  involve- 
ments, I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
succeeded  in  stripping  us  of  our  principles, 
for  which  we  have  substituted  an  Inverted 
Ideology  under  which  we  bind  ourselves  to 
dictatorships  throughout  the  world,  I  am 
told  this  is  necessary  and  that  the  human 
cost  can't  be  helped.  Be  that  as  it  may.  It 
doesn't  follow  that  we  should  avert  our  eyes 
from  what  is  happening  on  this  frontier  of 
liberty,  which  was  established  with  our 
blessing  and  our  blood. 

At  this  time  of  renewed  patriotism  In 
America,  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
the  quality  of  the  devotion  of  these  men  to 
their  Ideals,  which  are  the  very  ones  we 
revere  In  our  Founding  Fathers.* 


COMMUNITY  EFFORT  IN 
ARLINGTON 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article, 
"  'Search  and  Save'  Drive  Aims  to  Re- 
claim History,"  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Arlington  Journal.  It  de- 
scribes the  noble  community  effort 
headed  by  Janet  Green,  chairman  of 
Arlington  County's  historical  commis- 
sion, to  locate  Arlington's  records. 
Once  part  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Ar- 
lington is  rich  in  history  which  makes 
this  work  especially  important. 

The  article  follows: 
"Search  and  Save"  Drive  Aims  To  Reclaim 
History 
(By  Lee  Michael  Katz) 

Once  part  of  the  nation's  capital,  and  still 
home  of  Innumerable  political  and  military 
leaders.  Arlington  Is  rich  in  history.  The 
problem  is,  most  of  it  is  recorded  elsewhere. 

"Arlington  County  has  been  part  of  the 
District.  It  has  been  a  part  of  Fairfax.  And 
it's  been  a  part  of  the  city  of  Alexandria." 
explains  Janet  Green,  chairman  of  the 
county's  historical  commission.  "So  its 
records  are  dispersed  in  all  directions." 

In  1911.  Arlington  County  became  an  in- 
dependent government  entity,  according  to 
historical  commission  member  Michael  Pol- 
lock. 

But  the  county's  history  began  in  the 
early  1600s.  And  to  make  up  for  the  more 
than  300  years  Arlington  didn't  keep  Its  own 
records,  the  historical  commission  is  con- 
ducting a  "search  and  save"  drive  in  North- 
em  Virginia.  It  is  looking  for  photographs. 
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papers  or  letters  that  might  provide  clues  to 
earlier  Arlington  life. 

While  county  residents  are  being  asked  to 
comb  through  their  attics  and  family  safes, 
part-time  genealogist  Pollock  aims  to  search 
a  different  written  source:  gravestones. 

By  reading  the  epitaphs  In  cemeteries 
with  marked  graves.  Pollock  hopes  to  ferret 
out  Information  not  now  available. 

Tombstones  "can  indicate  the  quality  of 
life  at  the  time."  he  says. 

For  example,  "a  significant  number  of 
infant  deaths  in  a  two-  to  three-year  period 
might  indicate  an  epidemic  of  some  sort." 

He  estimates  there  are  between  40  and  50 
cemeteries  in  Arlington,  though  "many  of 
them  do  not  have  stones." 

Pollock  and  the  other  commission  mem- 
bers, meanwhile,  are  launching  an  appeal 
for  the  personal  archives  of  noted  citizens. 

"Many  prominent  public  officials  have 
lived  In  Arlington."  commission  chairman 
Green  says.  "We  want  any  papers  relating 
to  such  people  as  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors." According  to  a  commission  study,  six 
senators  and  33  congressmen  live  in  Arling- 
ton. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  been  a  resident  for 
many  years.  Green  notes.  Former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  lived  in  Arlington 
when  he  was  a  general  stationed  at  Fort 
Myer. 

And  the  Wright  Brothers  conducted  one 
of  the  earliest  airplane  flights  at  the  tarn  of 
the  century  at  Fort  Myer,  Green  says. 

Further  back.  Confederate  leader  Colonel 
(later  General)  Robert  E.  Lee  was  once 
master  of  Arlington  in  the  late  1850s. 

And  colonial  settler  John  Smith  started  it 
all  by  sailing  up  the  Potomac  in  1608  to  the 
area  that  later  became  part  of  Arlington. 

Interest  In  historical  research  has  grown 
nationwide.  Green  declares.  "I  think  the 
future  Is  built  on  the  past  and  always  has 
been."# 


ALBERT  FRAENKEL:  FREE 
ENTERPRISER  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familar  with  the  rags-to-riches  idea 
popularized  by  Horatio  Alger.  In 
almost  any  other  country  such  stories 
would  be  labeled  fairy  tales,  but  in  the 
United  States  the  right  to  succeed  and 
prosper  is  as  basic  to  the  foundation  of 
our  Nation  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence itself. 

Such  opportunity  is  possible  because 
of  our  economic  system,  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Like  any  freedom,  however,  it  is  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  its  importance  until  we 
lose  it. 

Each  year  I  sponsor  in  my  congres- 
sional district  a  special  program.  Free 
Enterprise  Week,  to  remind  the  citi- 
zens in  my  area  of  the  importance  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  op- 
portunity we  all  enjoy  through  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  this  program  is  the  Free  Enterpris- 
er of  the  Year  Award.  This  is  present- 
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ed  to  a  local  individual  who  has  suc- 
ceeded through  the  free  enterprise 
system.  The  award  recognizes  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  individual  and  it 
also  serves  to  remind  others  that  such 
opportunity  still  exists.  By  honoring 
such  individuals  we  identify  role 
models  for  our  young  people. 

This  year,  the  Free  Enterpriser  of 
the  Year  Award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Albert  Praenkel,  owner  of  Praenkel 
Wholesale  Furniture  Co.,  of  Baton 
Rouge.  Mr.  Fraenkel's  story  is  one 
which  serves  as  an  example  to  us  all. 

He  attended  high  school  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  American  Legion  School  Award 
and  the  National  Honor  Society 
Award.  He  was  a  member  of  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma  scholastic  fraternity 
and  Kappa  Delta  Phi  leadership  fra- 
ternity, while  attending  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  graduated  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  business  admin- 
istration in  1947. 

Mr.  Praenkel  learned  the  wholesale 
furniture  business  while  working  for 
the  Lester  D.  Scharff  Wholesale  Fur- 
niture Co.  in  Shreveport,  La.  He  re- 
mained with  that  company  from  1947 
to  1959,  taking  time  out  for  a  2-year 
tour  of  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy, 
during  the  Korean  war. 

In  February  1959.  he  opened  Praen- 
kel Wholesale  Furniture,  in  Baton 
Rouge,  with  three  employees:  himself, 
his  wife,  Eleanore,  and  M.  L.  Stewart. 
Now  that  company  employs  113  per- 
sons and  the  Baton  Rouge  facility  is 
currently  being  remodeled  and  in- 
creased to  some  120,000  square  feet  of 
showroom,  warehouse,  and  manufac- 
turing space. 

The  company  expanded  to  Memphis 
in  1972  and  to  Atlanta  in  1976.  Today, 
it  serves  over  2,000  retailers  in  a  12- 
State  area. 

E}ven  with  the  demands  of  his  grow- 
ing business,  Mr.  Praenkel  has  given 
unselfishly  of  himself  to  his  communi- 
ty. He  serves  on  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of:  Audubon  Council  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  Junior  Achieve- 
ment, Baton  Rouge  Alliance  for  Good 
Government,  and  the  Louisiana  Asso- 
ciation of  Business  and  Industry.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  General  Hospital 
and  the  advisory  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  General  Hospital 
and  the  advisory  board  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  In  addition,  he  is  a  tireless 
worker  for  the  Baton  Rouge  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Praenkel  is  also  currently  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  congregation  of 
Temple  B'nai  Israel  and  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
of  Greater  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  Mr.  Albert 
PYaenkel,  Free  Enterpriser  of  the  Year 
for  1981.« 
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SRI  CHINMOY 


August  I  1981 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly 
acknowledge  the  accomplishments  of  a 
public  servant  who  will  be  celebrating 
his  50th  birthday  on  August  27.  Sri 
Chinmoy  Kumar  Ghosh  came  to  the 
United  States  from  India  17  years  ago. 
In  this  period  of  time  he  has  pursued 
the  twin  goals  of  public  service  and  in- 
dividual growth  through  his  personal 
example  as  well  as  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  nonprofit  centers 
nationwide. 

I  met  Sri  Chinmoy  last  year  as  a 
result  of  our  mutual  enthusiasm  for 
physical  fitness.  On  this  occasion,  the 
gentleman  was  receiving  an  award  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports.  The  award  was 
prompted  by  Sri  Chinmoy's  efforts  in 
organizing  a  Nation-crossing  bicycle 
route,  a  50-State  relay  run  in  honor  of 
the  bicentennial,  as  well  as  his  spon- 
sorship of  running  events,  tennis  tour- 
naments, and  lectures. 

Supporters  and  friends  of  Sri  Chin- 
moy are  quick  to  note  that  this  is 
merely  one  interest  of  this  multifacet- 
ed  achiever.  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  Sri  Chinmoy  is  an 
artist,  composer,  musician,  writer,  and 
poet  who  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature.  In  addition, 
he  was  named  chaplain  for  the  1980 
winter  Olympic  games  in  Lake  Placid 
and  has  offered  weekly  meditations  at 
the  United  Nations  for  diplomats  and 
staff  for  several  years. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  submit  Sri 
Chinmoy's  tribute  to  the  hope  and 
promise  of  America: 

Salutations  to  America 

Yesterday  America  enjoyed  the  sacred 
flame  of  liberty. 

Today  America  enjoys  the  sacred  light  of 
equality. 

Tomorrow  America  shall  enjoy  the  sacred 
sun  of  divinity. 

America's  vision  was  to  become  transcen- 
dentally  great. 

America's  mission  is  to  become  universally 
good. 

The  spirit  of  the  past  was  the  discovery  of 
inner  adamantine  will  to  fight  against  bond- 
age. The  present  spirit  is  the  aspiration  for 
God-manifestation  plus  the  aspiration  to 
become  humanity's  brother,  humanity's 
selfless  lover  and  divinity's  constant  server. 

There  are  two  special  qualities  that  Amer- 
icans can  worl(  on  to  help  bring  forward  all 
their  potential  divinity.  These  two  divine 
qualities  are  the  feeling  of  universal  oneness 
and  constant  and  cheerful  self-giving  to  the 
Supreme  Pilot,  who  is  man's  own  highest 
Reality. 

American  citizens  can  learn  to  love  their 
country  more  by  realizing  the  supreme  fact 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  true 
love  of  one's  country  and  true  love  of  God. 


One's  country  is  nothing  short  of  God's  con- 
centrated creation. 

America  gained  her  independence  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  virtue  of  her  deter- 
mined will  power.  Now  her  spiritual  inde- 
pendence will  be  founded  upon  her  con- 
scious oneness  with  God,  and  this  can  be  es- 
tablished only  on  the  strength  of  her  implic- 
it surrender  to  God's  divine  Dispensation 
and  Will. 

In  a  freedom-loving  country  patriotism  is 
a  conscious  prayer,  a  conscious  concentrated 
force  to  spread  freedom  so  that  the  country 
can  achieve  and  distribute  love-light  to  each 
of  its  countrymen  and  to  the  world  at 
large.— Sri  Chinmoy.* 


H.R.    4144-ENERGY    AND    WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS BILL 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  23  and  24,  I  cast  several  votes  to 
bring  the  Federal  budget  under  con- 
trol and  which  question  several  waste- 
ful Federal  expenditures.  I  opposed 
several  large  construction  projects 
that  I  believe  are  not  only  question- 
able on  their  merits,  but  also  drain  re- 
sources from  our  waterway  needs  in 
the  Northeast. 

In  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
we  have  a  network  of  rivers  that  must 
be  able  to  handle  growing  traffic,  par- 
ticularly heavier  barge  traffic  as  the 
Nation  converts  to  increased  coal  use 
and  as  coal  exports  grow.  A  recent 
Corps  of  Engineers'  national  water- 
ways study  has  reported  that  of  the 
Nation's  184  principal  locks,  the  aver- 
age age  is  40  years.  Many  of  these 
locks  have  been  in  service  for  80  years 
and  are  greatly  in  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion and/or  replacement.  According  to 
the  report,  waterbome  commerce  has 
tripled  since  1947  to  2.1  billion  tons  a 
year  and  will  increase  to  2.7  billion 
during  the  1979-2003  period.  Coal, 
grain,  chemicals,  metallic  ores  and 
crude  petroleum— Alaskan  crude— will 
be  the  fastest  growing  commodities. 

The  economy  and  jobs  of  the  North- 
east are  greatly  dependent  on  our  abil- 
ity to  move  these  goods,  and  we  must 
take  some  serious  steps  to  make  sure 
our  waterways  are  capable  of  handling 
this  traffic.  Because  of  these  needs,  I 
have  a  hard  time  supporting  question- 
able projects  like  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee,  the  Garrison  diversion,  and  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  The 
rivers  of  our  Nation  are  a  vast  n"twork 
requiring  careful  planning  and  coordi- 
nation among  all  the  interlocking 
pieces.  My  region  of  the  country, 
whose  economy  so  greatly  depends  on 
our  rivers,  must  receive  our  fair  share 
of  the  Nation's  resources.  I  believe 
that  these  three  projects,  should  they 
go  ahead,  would  proceed  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  waterway  needs  of  the 
Northeast. 

TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE  UNSOUND 

I  cannot  support  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  at  a 
cost  of  $2  billion.  The  proposed  route, 
connecting  Tennessee  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  would  parallel  two  perfectly 
usable  routes,  the  Mississippi  River 
and  an  existing  rail  network.  The 
costs,  originally  projected  to  be  $386 
million,  have  now  mushroomed  to  $3 
billion,  an  inexcusable  cost  overrun. 
The  General  Accounting  Office.  Con- 
gress investigative  arm.  has  concluded 
that  only  20  percent  of  the  benefits 
projected  through  1981  have  actually 
materialized.  And  at  this  $3  billion 
price  tag.  there  will  be  no  flood  con- 
trol, no  improvement  in  water  sup- 
plies, and  no  hydropower  benefits.  Fi- 
nally, the  legal  status  of  this  project  is 
cloudy.  On  July  13.  1981,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit 
halted  construction  on  the  project, 
saying.  "We  find  no  solid  evidence 
that  the  corps  has  ever  asked  the  right 
question,  much  less  answered  it  rea- 
sonably." 

GARRISON  diversion:  MORE  PORK  BARREL 

I  also  opposed  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion irrigation  project  in  North 
Dakota,  to  delete  $4  million  ear- 
marked for  the  project  for  1982.  For 
this  project,  the  taxpayer  would  be 
spending  over  $3,300  per  acre  to  be  ir- 
rigated, $810,000  per  farm.  Irrigators 
are  scheduled  to  repay  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  these  costs.  During  these 
budget-tightening  times,  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  tax-free  subsidy  to  a  handful 
of  people  for  a  very  questionable  proj- 
ect. 

The  Garrison  project  too  has  legal 
problems.  In  May.  a  Federal  district 
court  judge  ruled  that  construction 
could  not  continue  prior  to  congres- 
sional reauthorization.  Finally,  this 
project  is  not  welcomed  by  our  Canadi- 
an friends  across  the  border.  In  1977. 
the  International  Joint  Commission 
reported  that  the  project  would  intro- 
duce pollution  into  Canada's  waters. 

clinch  river  breeder:  cost  overruns  off 

AND  running 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  project 
cannot  meet  the  test  of  cost-effective 
Government  spending  in  an  effort  to 
make  our  country  energy  self-suffi- 
cient. 

In  1973  the  project  began  as  a  coop- 
erative agreement  between  a  consorti- 
um of  utilities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  that  time,  the  utilities 
agreed  to  contribute  $257  million  or  61 
percent  of  the  total  expense  of  $422 
million.  Since  then,  however,  the  costs 
have  ballooned  to  a  total  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion. As  the  utility  contribution  has  re- 
mained static,  the  Government  share 
has  grown  to  a  point  where  the  tax- 
payers are  now  paying  30  times  more 
than  what  was  originally  agreed  upon. 

A  graphic  example  of  the  cost 
growth  in  the  Clinch  River  project  is 
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described  in  a  report  recently  issued 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions. This  report  points  out,  among 
other  things,  that  original  plans  called 
for  spending  $56  million  on  1 1  genera- 
tors; yet  the  first  2  purchased  have  al- 
ready cost  $143  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic trouble  we  are  asking  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  make  sacrifices  in  the 
form  of  reduced  services  and  reduced 
assistance.  It  is  clearly  appropriate 
that  the  same  budgetary  scrutiny  and 
discipline  be  applied  to  all  Govern- 
ment activities. 

If  we  are  going  to  tighten  the  Feder- 
al spending  belt,  we  must  do  it  in  all 
areas,  and  make  sure  that  no  sacred 
cow,  no  boondoggle  goes  unnoticed.  In 
the  area  of  waterways,  we  must  be  es- 
pecially prudent.  These  projects  are 
often  very  expensive  and  mammoth  in 
scope.  We  must  be  especially  sure  that 
they  are  sound  and  do  contribute  to 
restoring  the  Nation's  economic  vitali- 
ty. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record  my  strong  support 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  for  its  research  programs  in  the 
areas  of  economical,  biological,  behav- 
ioral, and  social  sciences. 

On  July  21,  1981,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  considering  H.R. 
4034.  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  Mr.  Winn  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  NSF's  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  by  $70  million. 
I  incorrectly  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment and  now  wish  to  clarify  my  posi- 
tion on  this  matter. 

For  the  past  3  years,  since  my  arrival 
in  Washington,  I  have  continuously 
supported  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  have  consistently  opposed 
any  efforts  to  cut  NSF's  budget  for  re- 
search programs. 

I  firmly  believe,  that  if  this  Nation  is 
to  retain  its  position  as  a  major  indus- 
trial and  social  force  throughout  the 
world,  we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect 
basic  essential  research  programs.  We 
are  not  talking  of  frivolous  and  mean- 
ingless activities.  We  are  speaking  of 
indepth  studies  which  go  to  the  core 
of  the  problems  which  plague  us  as  a 
nation  and  a  society,  and  which  must 
be  resolved  if  we  are  to  continue  to  ad- 
vance. Issues  like:  the  national  decline 
in  productivity— causes  and  solutions; 
the  monumental  breakthroughs  in 
technology    and   society's    ability    to 
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adapt  and  progress;  methods  of  im- 
proving innovation  in  small  business; 
women  and  minorities  in  the  work 
force— trends  and  implications.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  that  we  must  fully  under- 
stand in  order  to  formulate  sound  and 
intelligent  public  policies. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life,  we  must  increase 
our  understanding  of  biological  and 
behavioral  matters.  But  this  is  basic 
research,  as  opposed  to  applied  re- 
search, and  must  be  funded,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
cannot  expect  the  private  sector  to 
bear  the  full  cost  of  such  studies,  nor 
would  it  be  in  our  overall  best  interest 
for  that  to  occur.  The  results  of  basic 
research  are  too  unpredictable  and  re- 
quire a  large  investment  in  time.  Pri- 
vate firms  cannot  afford  these  risks; 
but  more  importantly,  the  successes 
are  of  such  enormous  consequences 
that  no  single  firm  should  be  allowed  a 
monopoly  on  this  knowledge.  Thus  it 
becomes  a  necessary  and  legitimate 
governmental  role  to  fund  biological 
and  behavioral  studies.  Otherwise, 
how  are  we  to  learn  more  about  what 
causes  abnormalities  in  behavior  and 
how  to  address  mental  and  psychologi- 
cal problems?  How  are  we  to  know 
what  types  of  widespread  behavioral 
reactions  will  result  from  changes  in 
snvironment,  changes  in  demograph- 
ics? These  are  issues  that  will  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  us.  Who  will 
conduct  these  studies  if  the  NSP  can 
no  longer  award  grants  to  our  universi- 
ties for  such? 

These  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  responsible  for  80  percent  of 
the  basic  research  done  in  this  Nation. 
The  men  and  women  who  conduct 
these  studies  are  dedicated  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge. They  must  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue their  vital  work  without  urmeces- 
sary  restrictions  being  placed  upon 
them  due  to  unsound  budgetary  con- 
straints. For  this  would  lead  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  necessary  information  on 
which  decisions  are  based.  And  indeed, 
without  adequate  data  and  indepth 
analysis  on  which  to  decide  public 
DOlicy,  we,  as  Members  of  Congress 
who  must  draw  upon  these  resources, 
are  likely  to  make  the  wrong  decisions 
thereby  compounding  our  problems 
and  our  costs. 

I  realize  that  we  are  in  an  era  of 
budgetary  restraints  and  that  we  must 
look  for  areas  where  we  can  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  But.  we  can  ill 
afford  to  make  across  the  board  cuts 
without  looking  carefully  at  the  full 
ramifications  of  our  actions. 

I  commend  the  HUD  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  NSP  fimding 
levels  contained  in  H.R.  4034.  and  I 
commend  the  House  for  overwhelm- 
ingly rejecting  the  efforts  lo  cut  funds 
for  NSF's  basic  research  programs.  I 
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wish  *his  statement  to  represent  my 
views  on  this  matter,  and  to  reconfirm 
my  present  and  future  commitment  to 
our  Nations  research  institution.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  CHARLES  V.  CARR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Spealcer.  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  man  of  legendary  stature  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland— Mr.  Charles  V. 
Carr.  Mr.  Carr  is  a  giant  of  a  figure  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland  and  is  a  fountain 
of  wisdom  for  city  politicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  Charles 
Carr's  30  years  of  public  service,  I 
think  that  this  is  an  opportune  occa- 
sion and  forum  to  salute  him  with  all 
the  dignity  he  deserves.  By  this  salute, 
I  want  Charles  V.  Carr  to  know  that 
his  services  in  the  past  have  been  ap- 
preciated and  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered forever  by  people  from  every 
walk  of  life  in  the  Cleveland  metropol- 
itan area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  Charles 
Carr  normally  shuns  such  praise,  he  is, 
in  fact,  a  legend  amongst  the  citizens 
and  politicians  in  Cleveland.  One  only 
needs  to  reflect  on  the  positive  deeds 
and  continuous  service  to  the  commu- 
nity during  Charles  V.  Carr's  life  to 
see  what  an  important  and  priceless 
person  he  has  been  to  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  Carr  had  the 
longest  running  career  in  the  Cleve- 
land City  Council  when  he  left  that 
body  in  1975.  He  was  a  wizard  of  city 
administration  and  particularly  city  fi- 
nances. He  also  was  the  first  black 
elected  to  a  city  council  leadership  po- 
sition when  he  served  as  the  council's 
majority  leader.  Currently,  he  is  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  10- 
member  Regional  Transit  Authority 
board  and  perhaps  the  most  respected 
member  of  that  body. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has 
been  the  confidant  of  many  politicians 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  My  brother, 
former  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes,  relied  on 
his  advice  and  political  wisdom  often 
during  his  tenure.  The  current  city 
council  President  George  Forbes  also 
has  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Charles 
Carr's  opinion  and  advice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charles  V.  Carr 
has  been  characterized  by  some  as 
having  a  computerlike  mind  and  being 
a  shrewd  politician.  That  is  the  abso- 
lute truth.  However,  I  would  like  to 
add  that  Charles  V.  Carr  also  is  a  man 
who  throughout  his  career  has  dedi- 
cated himself  totally  and  unselfishly 
to  working  on  behalf  of  the  city  and 
its  people.  He  did  that  on  city  council. 
Even  today,  he  continues  to  display 
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those  same  commendable  qualities  as  a 
member  of  the  Regional  Transit  Au- 
thority board. 

It  is  exactly  this  dedication  and  loy- 
alty which  has  made  Charles  V.  Carr  a 
legend  among  the  politically  powerful 
and  the  electorate.  At  the  same  time, 
this  dedication  and  commitment  for 
the  people  has  kept  him  alive  and 
alert. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Charles  V.  Carr 
for  his  service  on  behalf  of  all  those 
people  in  Cleveland  who  have  benefit- 
ed from  his  wisdom  and  work.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
Charles  V.  Carr.  At  this  time,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  Charles  V.  Carr. 

[From  the  Plain  E>ealer.  May  25,  1981] 
Old  Pox  Still  Sly 
(By  Brent  Larkin) 

He  is  kept  alive  by  a  tiny  pacemaker 
which  steers  the  heart  on  a  proper  course. 
The  hearing  is  fading,  and  what  was  once  a 
walk  is  a  slow  shuffle. 

The  years  have  taken  their  toll  on  the 
man  referred  to  as  the  old  fox.  The  hospital 
stays  are  becoming  more  frequent,  the 
public  appearances  few  and  far  between.  In 
view  of  these  physical  limitations,  it  would 
seem  that,  at  77,  Charles  V.  Carr  is  perhaps 
a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

But  like  the  old  story  about  judging  a 
book  by  its  cover,  those  still  granted  the 
rare  opportunity  of  watching  Carr  in  action 
marvel  at  the  shrewd,  computer-like  mind 
which  functions  beneath  the  surface. 

As  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  Re- 
gional Transit  Authority  (RTA)  board.  Carr 
is  perhaps  the  most  respected  of  the  10- 
member  panel. 

"When  he  is  up  to  par  physically,  Charlie 
is  always  the  one  who  puts  things  into 
proper  perspective,  and  the  rest  of  the 
board  members  seem  to  fall  right  into  line 
behind  him,"  said  one  high-ranking  RTA  of- 
ficial. "When  the  chips  are  down,  he's  the 
best." 

Purther  testimony  to  Carr's  RTA  wizardry 
came  from  old  friend.  Council  President 
George  L.  Porbes.  D-20. 

"Leonard  Ronis  (RTA  general  manager) 
told  me  Charlie  Carr  is  the  most  talented 
member  of  the  board, "  said  Porbes.  "He 
knows  finances  backward  and  forward.  He's 
slowed  down  physically,  but  mentally  he's 
as  sharp  as  ever. " 

But  Carr  shrugged  off  such  praise  as  un- 
necessary flattery.  "I  just  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  younger  members  of  the  board," 
he  said.  "Public  service  is  something  that's 
in  my  blood— or  what's  left  of  my  blood." 

It  has  been  nearly  six  years  since  a  young 
upstart  named  Lonnie  L.  Burten  sent  shock- 
waves  through  Cleveland  political  careers 
by  drawing  the  final  curtain  on  the  longest- 
running  career  in  City  Council  history. 

Over  a  30-year  period.  Charlie  Carr 
became  an  institution  in  council,  represent- 
ing the  near  East  Side's  Ward  12.  Having 
ousted  W.  O.  Walker  from  the  council  seat 
in  1945.  Carr  proceeded  to  serve  15  uninter- 
rupted terms  before  being  unseated  in  1975. 

Through  the  years,  Carr  earned  the  repu- 
tation in  council  as  the  master  of  city  fi- 
nances. He  was  a  trusted  adviser  to  former 
Council  President  Jack  P.  Russell,  former 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  and  to  Porbes.  He 
served   a   brief   stint   as   council   majority 
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leader,  the  first  black  to  be  elected  to  a 
council  leadership  position. 

Yet,  away  from  City  Hall,  Carr  was  con- 
tinuously haunted  by  rumors  of  involve- 
ment in  illegal  numbers  betting.  In  1948.  his 
house  was  bombed  during  what  police  offi- 
cials described  at  the  time  as  part  of  a  war 
among  rival  numbers  factions,  and  the 
rumors  about  Carr  persisted  for  so  long  that 
they  became  accepted  fact. 

Carr  shrugged  off  the  numbers  talk  as 
gossip  and  the  frustration  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  spent  years  attempting 
to  prove  his  involvement  in  illegal  gambling. 
But  the  closest  they  came  was  in  1975,  when 
a  federal  court  jury  found  Carr  Innocent  of 
evading  $74,000  in  Income  taxes.  It  was  soon 
thereafter  that  the  voters  sent  Carr  into  re- 
tirement, and  Porbes  rewarded  him  with  a 
seat  on  the  RTA  board. 

Today,  Carr  said  he  devotes  all  his  work- 
ing hours  to  RTA  and  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  Chicago  insurance  company  on  which 
he  serves.  But  he  keeps  a  close  watch  on 
city  politics  through  conversations  with  old 
friends.  Of  city  government  in  1981,  Carr 
pronounced  Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich  as 
unbeatable  in  this  year's  election. 

"Voinovich  is  a  smart  man."  he  said.  "I 
admire  him  a  lot.  He  can  do  no  wrong  and 
has  a  great  future." 

"Porbes  is  the  shrewdest  man  I've  ever 
seen  in  council."  said  Carr.  "He's  a  magi- 
cian. He's  the  greatest  I've  seen  at  getting 
councilmen  to  do  what  he  wants.  They  act 
like  trained  seals  for  him. 

Carr  said  that,  health  permitting,  he  has 
no  intention  of  stepping  down  from  the 
RTA  board. 

"RTA  has  a  bad  image,  but  that's  because 
we've  depended  too  much  on  the  federal 
government  in  the  past  for  help  and  now 
those  funds  are  being  cut  back. "  he  said. 

One  who  pays  little  attention  to  RTA 
matters  is  Stokes.  But  the  former  mayor 
warned  that  RTA  officials  would  be  wise  to 
follow  Carr's  suggestions,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

"I  never  went  wrong  by  relying  on  him, 
and  I'm  sure  the  RTA  people  wouldn't 
either,"  said  Stokes,  "Charlie  Carr  has  seen 
it  all.  He  knows  all  the  players,  and  he 
comes  up  with  the  decisions  that  will  work. 

"He's  the  old  fox.  There's  no  one 
better."* 


RUDOLF  HESS,  POLITICAL 
PRISONER  NO.  1-PART  2 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  any 
sane  explanation  of  why  the  United 
States  cannot  extricate  itself  from 
continued  participation  in  a  Soviet 
atrocity.  Last  Saturday,  on  August  1, 
American  troops  marched  through 
West  Berlin  to  Spandau  Prison.  Their 
mission  is  a  shameful  one— to  prevent 
the  release  of  the  single  87-year-old 
inmate  who  had,  on  that  day,  begun 
his  14,694th  consecutive  day  of  captiv- 
ity. By  August  6,  that  will  become  a 
rounder  number,  14,700  days. 

Rudolf  Hess,   who   flew   to   Britain 
hoping  to  make  peace  between  Britain 
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and  Germany,  on  May  10,  1941,  has 
paid  more  horribly  for  that  than 
anyone  could  have  imagined.  From 
that  day  to  this,  he  has  never  known 
freedom.  So  long  as  the  American 
Government  chooses  to  comply  with 
Soviet  wishes,  he  will  never  even  be 
permitted  to  embrace  his  wife  and  son, 
much  less  step  into  freedom. 

During  this  month,  then,  American 
troops  are  participating  once  more  in 
this  Soviet  atrocity.  We  are  told  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  like  to  see  Hess 
freed  because  they  would  then  be  de- 
prived of  their  six-times-a-year  parade 
through  West  Berlin.  Well,  perhaps 
we  could  allow  them  to  guard  a  totally 
empty  prison— the  absurdity  would  be 
no  greater  than  it  is  now. 

Our  officials  claim  to  be  terribly 
worried  about  a  "tit  for  tat,"  as  they 
put  it.  We  might,  that  is,  have  to 
endure  a  tit  of  Soviet  retaliation  if  we 
inflicted  the  tat  of  ending  this  sicken- 
ing atrocity. 

One  might  hope  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment includes  a  few  people  who 
could  think  their  way  around  a  tit  for 
tat. 

On  July  31,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
(pages  19273-19275)  part  I  of  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Hess  case.  This  is  part  II. 
On  September  30,  1966,  two  of  the 
remaining  three  war  criminals  in 
Spandau  were  released,  yet  appeals  to 
include  Hess  as  well,  and  bring  to  a 
close  this  entire  episode,  fell  upon  cal- 
lous Soviet  ears. 

Thus,  on  October  1,  1966,  Rudolf 
Hess  entered  upon  a  period  of  unparal- 
leled solitude  as  the  only  prisoner  in 
the  600-man  prison.  From  that  day 
until  today,  four  supposedly  great  na- 
tions have  continued  the  ponderous 
process  of  keeping  an  old  man  impris- 
oned. Forty  years  now,  and  three  gov- 
ernments claim  to  be  slaves  to  the 
whims  of  the  fourth. 

Hardly  able  to  believe  it,  the  Hess 
family  and  its  lawyer.  Dr.  Albert  Seidl, 
embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  publi- 
cize the  gratuitous  cruelty  exhibited 
by  the  so-called  great  powers.  Frau 
Use  Hess  and  Wolf  Ruediger  Hess 
issued  a  public  statement  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  The  text  appears  below: 
Statement  by  the  Hess  Pamily,  October  1. 
1966 
Prau  Use  Hess  and  Wolf  Ruediger  Hess, 
the  only  living  relatives  of  Rudolf  Hess, 
erstwhile  Reichsminister,  make  public  the 
following  statement,  which  they  have  also 
addressed  to  His  Holiness  Paul  VI,  the 
Council  of  World  Churches  at  Geneva,  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  Heads  of 
State  of  the  four  custodian  powers: 

After  hoping  for  many  weeks  for  the  re- 
lease of  our  husband  and  father,  Rudolf 
Hess,  a  possibility  which  for  the  first  time 
had  left  remoteness  and  approached  to 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  it  has 
today,  1st  October,  1966,  to  our  greatest 
consternation,  become  certain  that  he  is  to 
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continue  to  be  held  in  allied  custody  as  a 
solitary  prisoner.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
cruel  situation,  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  modem  law,  was  neither  foreseen 
nor  desired  by  the  Nuremberg  Court. 

In  the  verdict  it  passed  on  1st  October, 
1946.  the  Court  exonerated  Rudolf  Hess  of 
the  charges  of  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity  brought  against  him.  The 
only  count  on  which  he  was  found  guilty 
was  based  on  the  historical  and  political  ac- 
cusation that  he  had  aided  and  abetted  the 
preparations  for  and  the  implementation  of 
a  war  of  aggression.  During  the  proceedings, 
Rudolf  Hess  withheld  comment:  we.  as  his 
next  of  kin.  decline  to  put  forward  any  argu- 
ment. 

Even  those  who  acknowledge  the  verdict 
of  the  Court  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Rudolf  Hess  hoped,  by  his  act  of  personal 
courage  in  flying  alone  to  Britain  during  the 
night  of  10th  May,  1941,  to  terminate  hostil- 
ities. Since  that  night— more  than  a  quarter 
of  century  ago— he  has  been  in  custody.  It 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  Nuremberg  Court 
to  impose  the  maximum  penalty;  that  is 
why  he  was  not  sentenced  to  death.  In  every 
civilized  country,  however,  a  life  sentence  is 
considered  to  have  been  duly  served  after 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  and  the  prac- 
tice at  Spandau  with  regard  to  release  has 
also  thus  far  taken  account  of  humanitarian 
points  of  view.  Admiral  of  the  Pleet  Raeder 
and  Walter  Punk,  Minister  of  Economics  in 
the  Third  Reich,  both,  like  Rudolf  Hess, 
sentenced  at  Nuremberg  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  were  returned  to  their  families  in 
1955  and  1957  respectively  to  spend  the 
waning  years  of  their  life  on  earth  in  peace: 
Baron  von  Neurath.  Minister  of  Poreign  Af- 
fairs in  the  Third  Reich,  sentenced  at  Nur- 
emberg to  fifteen  years,  was  also  premature- 
ly released— in  1954. 

What  is  now  about  to  begin  in  Spandau. 
however,  in  absolute  solitude,  constitutes, 
we  feel,  what  is  tantamount  to  a  subsequent 
aggravation  of  the  sentence  originally  im- 
posed and  is  perhaps  a  more  dreadful  proc- 
ess of  extinction  even  than  the  executions 
at  Nuremberg— a  process  exercised  on  a  sep- 
tuagenarian. 

We  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
thinks  humanly  to  protest  against  this  mar- 
tyrdom before  it  ends  as  it  must,  unless  re- 
strained. 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  Hess 
family  obtained  statements  from 
many  leading  British  and  American 
participants  in  the  Nuremberg  trials 
who  agreed  that  25  years  in  prison  was 
long  enough,  that  in  civilized  countries 
a  life  sentence  was  considered  served 
in  less  time  than  that.  Normal  human 
decency  says  as  much,  as  reflected  in 
the  shift  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
Hess. 

The  best  American  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared during  these  early  efforts  to 
reach  a  larger  public  appeared  in 
Modern  Age,  a  quarterly  published  by 
the  Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  It  reviews  Hess'  mo- 
tives and  expressly  deals  with  the  fact 
that  Hess  was  not  convicted  of  war 
crimes  or  crimes  against  humanity. 
Rather,  Hess  flew  to  Britain  on  a 
peace  mission  and  is  the  only  man  in 
human  history  to  be  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  for  crimes  against  the 
peace. 
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It  is  so  sad  to  note  that  the  same  edi- 
torial could  be  written  today— nothing 
has  changed  during  the  past  12 
years— but  we  do  not  see  the  paladins 
of  human  rights  rising  to  the  occasion 
at  all.  Rudolf  Hess  is  surely  the  most 
senior  political  prisoner  in  the  world, 
yet  the  humanitarians  with  access  to 
the  mass  media  ignore  him.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  he  is  not  a  Communist. 

EXCERPTS  raOM  "THE  PRISONER  OF  SPANDAU," 
AN  EDITORIAL  IN  MODERN  AGE,  SPRING  1969 

(By  Elugene  Davidson) 

The  last  of  the  Nuremberg  prisoners  and 
the  last  man  to  be  the  cause  of  military  col- 
laboration by  the  four  powers  whose 
common  deployment  has  long  been  limited 
to  Spandau.  is  Rudolf  Hess,  the  man  who 
.  .  .  flew  to  Scotland  on  a  self-appointed 
mission  of  peace  to  prevent  the  two  Nordic 
powers,  Britain  and  Germany,  from  shed- 
ding more  of  their  precious  blood.  Hess  told 
his  British  captors  he  saw  unspeakable  hor- 
rors ahead  unless  fieace  were  made,  he  saw 
long  lines  of  women  grieving  over  the  bodies 
of  their  uselessly  slain  in  a  conflict  that  was 
"suicidal  for  the  white  race."  Convinced 
that  only  a  dramatic  gesture  would  bring  an 
end  to  this  civil  war  of  the  Germanic  broth- 
ers he  had  flown  to  Britain  without  Hitler's 
knowledge  but  with  the  con\1ction  that 
peace  would  be  made  if  the  British  would 
only  listen  to  him  .  .  . 

It  is  the  ambiguities  in  the  search  for 
peace  that  have  been  his  downfall.  Por 
Rudolf  Hess  is  the  only  man  in  all  history  to 
be  sent  to  prison— in  Hess's  case  the  sen- 
tence is  for  life— for  having  plotted  to  wage 
aggressive  war  and  then  to  have  waged  it. 
The  decision  to  make  war  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  an  act  of  state,  an  impersonal 
act  made  on  behalf  of  a  government  and  its 
people,  and  it  was  only  the  Nuremberg  Tri- 
bunal that  stated  this  new  and  retroactive 
law  that  sent  Hess  to  Spandau  for  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

[Hess  had]  agreed  with  Haushofer  that  a 
victorious  Russia  would  mean  the  end  of  the 
British  empire  and  the  triumph  of  Commu- 
nism on  the  continent  of  EuroF>e.  In  any 
event,  what  Hess  yearned  for  was  the  col- 
laboration of  Britain  and  the  Reich.  Germa- 
ny would  get  its  colonies  back,  control  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  would  help  pre- 
serve the  British  empire  .  .  . 

Many  people  including  Goering  thought 
Hitler  had  secretly  sent  Hess  to  Britain  so 
that  if  the  mission  failed  he  could  disavow 
it.  and  if  it  succeeded  England  would  at  last 
be  out  of  the  war.  But  this  seems  an  unlike- 
ly hypothesis.  It  was  unnecessary  for  the 
Puehrer's  deputy  to  fly  to  Britain  to  make 
contact  with  British  representatives.  Switz- 
erland, Spain.  Sweden  were  all  used  during 
the  war  for  negotiations  between  nationals 
of  the  warring  powers  and  Hitler  had  no 
need  to  place  such  high  propaganda  cards  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  to  make  his  peace 
offers "  known.  Hitler's  propaganda  chiefs 
could  not  possibly  make  any  capital  from 
the  flight,  but  Churchill  could  not  use  it  to 
full  advantage  either.  Hitler  was  beside  him- 
self when  he  heard  the  news.  Here  was  his 
deputy  taking  off  on  a  private  peace  mis- 
sion, a  demonstration  to  all  the  world  of  po- 
litical crack-pottedness  in  the  Third  Reich, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  preparations  for 
the  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  going 
into  high  gear.  "I  hope  he  dives  into  the 
ocean,"  Paul  Schmidt,  Hitler's  chief  inter- 
preter, heard  Hitler  say  .  .  . 
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Hess  was  indicted  on  all  four  counts  of  the 
Nuremberg  charges— on  the  two  counts  of 
plotting  to  wage  and  waging  aggressive  war- 
fare and  also  of  committing  crimes  against 
humanity  and  war  crimes.  On  the  latter  two 
he  was  found  not  guilty  but  concerning  his 
crimes  against  peace  the  Court  was  stem. 
Hess'  signature  appeared  on  the  law  of 
March  16.  1935,  establishing  compulsory 
military  service,  the  Court  said,  and  he  had 
known  how  determined  Hitler  was  to  realize 
his  ambitions  and  how  little  likely  the 
Fuehrer  was  to  refrain  from  resorting  to 
force.  Also  the  Court  declared  that  Hess 
had  been  an  informed  and  willing  partici- 
pant In  the  aggressions  against  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  All  this  was  the 
dogma  of  the  New  Revelation  written  under 
pressure  of  the  gaseous  notions  of  a  world 
order  to  be  administered  by  peace-loving  na- 
tions; and  Imaginary  order  which  had  al- 
ready broken  down  long  before  the  end  of 
the  trial. 

As  for  the  Court's  findings,  how  could  it 
be  criminal  for  any  member  of  a  govern- 
ment (Hess  was  a  Minister  in  Hitler's  Cabi- 
net) to  sign  a  bill  establishing  compulsory 
military  service  when  every  country  in 
Ehirope  had  conscription?  How  could  Hess 
have  been  aware  of  Hitler's  belligerent  in- 
tentions when  Hitler  himself  shifted  as  op- 
portunity offered  from  pro-Polish  to  anti- 
Polish,  from  years  of  denouncing  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  arch  enemy  to  making  a  pact 
and  even  a  short-lived  military  alliance  with 
her?  As  for  the  aggression  against  Austria, 
the  German  soldiers  were  joined  by  Austri- 
an units  in  their  "flower  march"  and  were 
received  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  rejoic- 
ing millions  of  this  most  pro-Nazi  segment 
of  the  Germanic  peoples.  As  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia, she  had  been  partitioned  with  the  aid 
of  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  in  as  legal  a 
fashion  as  any  nonviolent  change  of  borders 
in  Europe  has  ever  been  effected.  And  as  for 
Poland,  almost  every  serious  writer  on  the 
subject  of  Germany's  post- Versailles  bound- 
aries had  said  the  next  war  would  be  likely 
to  originate  there  in  the  land  of  the  Corri- 
dor and  of  a  Polish  state  that  has  existed  in 
modem  Europe  only  when  either  Russia  or 
Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  were  unable 
to  partition  her  or  to  bring  her  in  one  piece 
into  the  Slav  or  Germanic  orbit.  In  any 
event  Hess  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  Hit- 
ler's orders  to  invade. 

.  .  .  Aggression  like  sin  may  be  more  read- 
ily identified  than  defined  and  despite  the 
labors  of  recent  generations  of  international 
lawyers  its  definition  still  eludes  any  formu- 
lation. It  is  what  the  enemy  does,  it  is  what 
those  who  disturb  the  status  quo  do.  it  is 
any  move  made  by  any  power  we  dislike  or 
fear  and  above  all  it  is  the  notion  that  we 
can  never  be  safe  until  the  world  is  moulded 
in  our  own  image.  Hess,  the  man  who  flew 
to  England  to  stop  the  war,  committed  nc 
crimes  whatever  against  peace,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  anyone  in  a  position  to  act  on 
behail  ol  a  sovereign  power  commits  such  a 
crime  as  a  personal  indulgence,  persuasive 
as  it  may  seem  to  equate  members  of  gov- 
errunents  with  common  law  breakers.  Heads 
oi  state  and  tlieir  advisors  act  for  better  or 
worse,  mainly  it  seems  for  worse,  on  behail 
ol  their  own  people.  To  prepare  an  Invasion 
of  a  neighboring  country  like  Cuba,  which 
has  intercontinental  missiles  aimed  at  the 
United  States  supplied  by  a  hostile  foreign 
power,  can  be  regarded  either  as  self-de- 
fense or  as  an  act  of  aggression  and  any  de- 
cision as  to  which  it  is  will  depend  more  on 
one's  ideology  than  "pure "  legality.  The 
Allies  who  put  him  in  prison  have  long  since 
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abandoned  any  notion  of  bringing  post-Nur- 
emberg aggressors  to  trial  .  .  .  Only  this  ex- 
traordinary precedent  of  the  case  of  Rudolf 
Hess  who  flew  off  to  stop  the  war  and  so 
landed  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  re- 
mains, for  a  time  at  least,  a  living  reminder 
of  the  mental  aberrations  of  those  presum- 
ably sane  people  in  high  places  who  were 
building  a  world  order  of  law  and  peace  no 
wider  than  the  Nuremberg  courtroom. 

In  November  1969.  Hess  fell  ill  at 
Spandau,  suffering  the  effects  of  a 
perforated  ulcer— yet  the  Kremlin- 
dominated  Soviet  doctor  vetoed  his  re- 
moval to  the  hospital  for  5  days.  At 
last  Hess  was  moved  to  the  British 
military  hospital  nearest  to  Spandau, 
and  was  successfully  treated. 

His  recovery  was  slow,  however, 
imtil  a  visit  from  his  family  was  ar- 
ranged. Hess  had  not  wanted  his 
family  to  visit  him  under  prison  condi- 
tions, especially  Soviet-imposed  Span- 
dau conditions,  which  involve  the 
physical  humiliation  of  visitors,  re- 
gardless of  age  or  sex.  But,  facing  the 
likelihood  of  dying  soon  without  ever 
seeing  them  again,  Hess  relented  and 
the  visit  took  place  on  Christmas  eve 
in  the  British  military  hospital.  Natu- 
rally, it  was  marred  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  Soviets.  The  heartless  rules 
they  impose  mean  that  Prau  Hess, 
who  has  been  faithful  to  her  husband 
through  the  long  and  often  extremely 
unpleasant  years  since  1941,  has  yet  to 
be  permitted  to  touch  her  husband. 
Nor  has  Hess  ever  been  allowed  to  em- 
brace his  son,  who  he  had  not  then 
seen  since  the  boy  was  3  years  old.  If 
the  Soviet  Government  has  its  way, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  touch  each 
other. 

Actually,  it  tells  us  nothing  which 
the  experience  of  tens  of  millions  of 
other  people  over  the  years  since  1917 
have  not  tried  desperately  to  tell  us 
about  how  Communists  treat  people 
when  they  have  them  helpless. 

Because  the  visit  took  place  at  the 
hospital,  there  was  some  journalistic 
coverage  despite  the  draconian  gag 
rule  imposed  upon  the  family.  Coming 
as  it  did  in  the  holiday  season,  British 
and  European  public  opinion  was 
roused  to  considerable  sympathy;  96 
percent  of  Britons  polled,  in  December 
1969,  favored  the  release  of  Hess. 
Nearly  200  Members  of  Parliament 
eventually,  over  the  next  few  months, 
braved  the  slings  and  arrows  reserved 
for  anyone  who  tries  to  help  any 
person  bearing  the  Nazi  label  by  sign- 
ing a  statement  supporting  Hess'  right 
to  freedom  at  long  last. 

In  March  of  1970,  a  discussion  of  the 
Hess  case  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Beneath  the  various  titles  of 
those  speaking  lay  government  offi- 
cials and  former  intelligence  and  For- 
eign Office  veterans,  nearly  all  with 
some  first-hand  familiarity  with  the 
case.  Each  in  turn  deplored  what  was 
being  done  to  Hess,  and  most  then  fol- 
lowed the  standard  Western  excuse 
for  being  part  of  it. 
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The  standard  excuse,  from  that  day 
to  this,  is  that  the  four-power  agree- 
ment governing  the  status  of  Berlin  is 
incredibly  fragile  and  beyond  price.  A 
unilateral  transfer  or  release  of  Hess, 
we  are  told,  would  bring  upon  us  un- 
named horrors  which  are  nowhere  laid 
out  in  any  detail.  The  evocation  of 
vague,  murky,  ponderous  threats,  in- 
evitably left  without  supporting  detail, 
could  lead  toward  the  suspicion  that 
the  actual  dangers  are  overdrawn,  but 
are  summoned  to  screen  a  mere  reluc- 
tance to  shake  the  status  quo. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  all  efforts  had 
come  to  nothing,  because  the  Soviet 
Government  is  not  merely  impervious 
to  public  opinion,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  but  because  it  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  political  terrorism,  the  basis  of 
Soviet  rule,  to  be  perceived  as  relent- 
lessly vindictive. 

The  West  German  Government  can 
do  nothing  except  to  pay  the  bills. 
West  Germany  is  not  yet  a  free  and 
sovereign  state,  because  among  other 
things,  no  free  and  sovereign  state 
would  budget  tax  money,  year  after 
year,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  politi- 
cal prison  which  it  does  not  control 
and  does  not  want.  But  the  German 
people  are  still  required— not  by,  but 
through  their  Government— to  pay  for 
Spandau. 

Dr.  Seidl,  the  family  lawyer,  has  con- 
stantly peppered  every  possible  person 
or  group  which  could  bring  influence 
to  bear  to  end  what  one  critic  has 
called  this  macabre  theatrical  per- 
formance: The  futility  of  appealing  to 
organizations  like  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  or  Amnesty  International 
or  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  can  be  imag- 
ined, but  in  this  case  it  has  been  expe- 
rienced. The  United  Nations,  by  the 
way,  ducked  behind  the  enemy  stat 
clauses,  articles  53  and  107,  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  to  maintain 
that.  35  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  winners  still  have  the 
right  to  do  anything  they  like  to  the 
losers.  Those  articles  were  inserted  to 
make  certain  that  none  of  the  idealis- 
tic vaporings  of  the  period  interfered 
with  the  business  of  vengeance. 

Life  in  Spandau  is  divided  into 
monthly  guard  turns,  when  each  coun- 
try in  turn  provided  the  luckless  pla- 
toon of  soldiers  who  must  man  the 
grim  brickpile  within  which  a  single 
man  is  buried  alive.  The  American 
guard  turn  is  the  months  of  April, 
August,  and  December.  Each  such 
month  represents  opportunity  to  end 
our  own  dishonor.  We  have  completed 
44  guard  turns  since  Hess  has  been  in 
solitary  at  Spandau.  Forty-four  times 
our  Government  has  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  do  the  elementally  decent 
thing. 

Will  August  mark  the  45th  consecu- 
tive demonstration  of  that  fundamen- 
tal failing?* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  J.  KROLL 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  labor  movement  lost  a  courageous 
and  dedicated  leader  with  the  passing 
of  Fred  J.  KroU,  international  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes 
(BRAC). 

Time  magazine  cited  this  fine  man 
in  its  "FMfty  Faces  for  the  Future" 
story  in  1979  as  one  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed "the  sense  of  boldness  that  re- 
mains the  prime  prerequisite  for  lead- 
ership." In  this  instance  they  were  de- 
scribing KroH's  efforts  to  make  the 
labor  movement  more  attractive  for 
younger  workers  by  encouraging 
greater  initiative  at  the  local  level. 

This  was  only  one  of  Fred's  achieve- 
ments and  as  an  active  and  conscien- 
tious member  of  the  brotherhood  for 
28  years,  his  record  of  such  achieve- 
ments is  long  and  impressive.  He 
played  a  key  role  in  shaping  the  legis- 
lation that  led  to  the  creation  of  Con- 
rail.  He  spearheaded  the  April  29  rail 
labor  rally  in  Washington  opposing 
the  administration's  budget-cutting 
policies  with  regard  to  Conrail  and 
Amtrak.  Throughout  March  and  April, 
he  worked  tirelessly  in  testifying 
before  Congress  urging  that  adequate 
funding  for  the  two  railroads  be  re- 
stored. And,  shortly  before  his  death, 
congressional  conferees  adopted  legis- 
lation to  insure  the  continuation  of 
Conrail  and  Amtrak  and  to  provide  a 
solution  to  the  financially  ailing  rail- 
road retirement  system. 

Fred  Kroll  was  recognized  from  his 
earliest  days  as  a  trade  unionist  as  a 
skilled  and  determined  negotiator. 
The  Norfolk  &  Western  strike  in  1978 
lasted  82  days  and  led  Business  Week 
magazine  to  call  him  "the  maverick 
leader  who  bested  the  N.  &  W."  Kroll 
described  the  precedent-setting  strike 
as  one  that  "let  the  railroads  know  we 
are  an  aggressive  union,  that  we  mean 
business  and  that  we  have  the  support 
of  our  people." 

He  first  became  president  of  BRAC 
in  1976  to  complete  an  imexpired  term 
of  office  and  was  reelected  president 
by  acclamation  at  BRAC's  1979  Toron- 
to convention.  When  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  AFL-CIO's  executive 
council  in  1978,  he  became  the  young- 
est person  ever  to  be  named  a  federa- 
tion vice  president.  Assuming  a  leader- 
ship position  within  the  ranks  of  rail 
labor,  Kroll  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation in  February  1980. 

It  was  a  relatively  short  career  as 
president  for  the  Philadelphia-bom 
son  from  a  trade  union  family.  He 
traveled  a  long  distance  from  his  days 
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as  an  IBM  machine  operator  of  the 
former  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
active  involvement  in  Quaker  City 
Lodge  587.  Along  the  way  he  made 
friends  and  countless  contributions  to 
the  lives  of  union  members  and 
strength  of  the  union  movement.  This 
man  who  once  described  himself  as  a 
"reasonable  militant"  leaves  behind  a 
great  legacy. 

We  will  miss  him.  As  Next  magazine 
said  in  its  April  1981  profile,  Fred  J. 
Kroll  was  one  of  the  "fivescore  Ameri- 
cans who  has  the  potential  to  achieve 
substantial  power  over  the  minds  and 
lives  of  their  fellow  citizens  during 
this  decade."  The  potential  ended  on 
July  30.  In  45  years  he  had  proven 
himself  a  winner  in  many  a  battle,  but 
there  was  one  last  courageous  battle 
with  leukemia  he  could  not  win. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me 
in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Hildegarde,  his  daughters  Karen, 
Anita,  and  Michele  and  his  parents 
Fred  and  Catherine  and  brothers 
Albert,  John,  and  Joseph.  Many  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  and  work 
with  Fred  Kroll  share  their  grief.* 


DINGELL-JOHNSON  SPORT  FISH 
RESTORATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  BREAUX 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1981,  I  introduced  legislation 
at  the  request  of  many  sport  fishing 
organizations  to  expand  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act. 
That  bill  is  now  being  considered  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, which  I  chair. 

George  Reiger,  the  noted  columnist 
for  Field  and  Stream  magazine,  has 
written  a  thoughtful  article  on  sport 
fishing  in  America  that  highlights 
many  of  the  problems  facing  recre- 
ational fishing  that  I  commend  to  my 
fellow  Members'  attention. 

[From  Field  &  Stream,  June  1981] 

Sport  Fishing  in  America 

(By  George  Reiger) 

An  unprecedented  conference  on  the 
future  of  sport  fishing  in  America  was  held 
March  4  on  Capitol  Hill.  Its  purpose  was  to 
elicit  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Reagan  Administration  for  an  expended 
Dingell-Johnson  Fund  that  would  include  a 
3  percent  tax  on  the  factory  price  of  boats 
less  than  25  feet  long  (excluding  hydro- 
planes, kayaks,  and  sailboats),  outboard  and 
electric  trolling  motors,  boat  trailers,  fish 
finders  (including  depth  sounders  and  tem- 
perature devices),  outriggers,  downriggers, 
fishing  chairs,  rod  belts,  harnesses,  gaffs, 
nets,  and  other  angling  accessories. 

The  present  Dingell-Johnson  fund  is  woe- 
fully inadequate  in  meeting  the  rising  costs 
of  building  launch  ramps,  artificial  reefs, 
and  hatcheries;  acquiring  property  and  ease- 
ments for  angling  access;  and  conducting 
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fisheries  research  and  restoration  programs. 
The  current  10  percent  tax  on  rods,  reels, 
and  terminal  tackle  does  not  even  cover 
your  fishing  line  or  the  tackle  box  in  which 
you  pack  your  gear! 

Thus,  while  the  average  American  angler 
spends  many  hundreds  of  dollars  per  year 
on  his  recreation,  he  contributes  well  under 
a  dollar  in  taxes  specifically  ear-marked  to 
improve  his  angling  opt>oriunities  and  to 
maintain  the  resources  that  make  his  recre- 
ation p>ossible.  By  comparison,  hunters  pay 
between  six  and  ten  times  as  much  per 
capita  toward  the  perpetuation  of  their 
sport  through  the  Pittman-Robertson  Fund. 

More  than  100  senators  and  representa- 
tives tumed  up  at  the  conference,  along 
with  Vice  President  George  Bush,  who 
pledged  the  Administration's  support.  How- 
ever, the  battle  is  just  beginning.  Several 
leading  boat  and  motor  manufacturers  are 
opposed  to  anything  that  will  increase  their 
products'  base  price— even  though  there 
would  be  no  market  at  all  for  their  products 
without  wholesome  and  productive  waters 
to  use  them  on! 

Unfortunately,  such  short-sighted  busi- 
ness considerations  are  not  unique  to  boat 
and  motor  manufacturers.  Back  in  the  mid- 
1930's,  when  the  Pittman-Robertson  Fund 
was  being  created,  certain  arms  and  ammu- 
nition manufacturers  fought  like  fury 
against  the  proposed  tax  with  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  arguments  that  are  used  by 
the  t>oat  and  motor  people  today. 

For  example.  'The  nation  is  in  an  eco- 
nomic slump;  it's  the  wrong  time  to  propose 
another  tax."  (When  is  it  ever  the  right 
time  to  propose  another  tax?!) 

Or  "why  should  target  shooters  have  to 
share  the  tax  burden  with  hunters?"  Today, 
it's  "Why  should  water  skiers  have  to  share 
the  burden  with  fishermen?"— as  though 
target  shooters  never  hunt  and  water  skiers 
never  fish! 

All  of  the  manufacturers  who  originally 
fought  the  Pittman-Robertson  Fund  now 
march  at  the  head  of  the  parade  extolling 
its  virtues  and  their  part— although  manu- 
facturers don't  pay  the  tax;  hunters  do!— in 
restoring  wildlife  in  America.  Hopefully, 
boat  and  motor  manufacturers  will  soon  be 
heading  a  similar  parade  on  behalf  of  fish- 
eries restoration. 

My  job  at  the  conference  was  keynote 
speaker,  and  I  began  with  a  thought  that 
had  occurred  to  me  the  day  l)efore  on  my 
trip  into  Washington,  D.C.  As  I  drove  across 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge,  I  saw  a  great 
flock  of  whistling  swans  flying  north  along 
the  Kent  Island  shoreline.  Those  birds 
would  be  obvious  harbingers  of  spring  ev- 
erywhere they  pass  on  their  way  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna before  bending  west  to  Canada. 
Migrating  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  remind 
people  that  a  new  season  is  beginning— that 
throughout  the  temperate  and  sub-Arctic 
zones,  life  has  begun  to  stir  again. 

Yet  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
other  harbingers  were  on  the  move.  They 
are  not  noticed  by  poets  and  politicians,  so 
the  miracle  of  their  renewal  has  few  ariists 
and  writers  championing  their  cause.  They 
do  not  pass  in  clamorous  ranks  to  stir  the 
imaginations  of  ordinary  people. 

Yet  the  unseen  migrations  of  herring, 
shad,  eels,  and  the  striped  bass  are  no  less 
majestic  than  the  migrations  of  birds,  and 
no  less  apt  symbols  of  spring.  Certainly 
fishes  are  more  important  to  the  ecological 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  areas  they 
frequent  than  the  here-today,  gone-tomor- 
row waterfowl. 
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However,  what  most  men  cannot  easily 
see,  they  cannot  easily  imagine,  wonder  at, 
or  worry  about.  And  each  spring,  the  seeing 
becomes  a  little  more  difficult  for  most 
aquatic  resources. 

That  is  why  there  is  a  more  important 
harbinger  of  spring  than  all  the  flights  of 
swan,  blackbirds  singing  in  a  marsh,  or 
blooming  redbuds— a  harbinger  that  is  read- 
ily perceived  by  anyone,  and  that  should  be 
viewed  with  increasing  respect  by  politicians 
and  economists. 

I'm  referring,  of  course,  to  the  recreation- 
al fishermen,  and  whether  he  fishes  for 
perch  in  a  New  England  lake,  for  suckers  in 
a  Midwestern  river,  for  trout  in  a  Rocky 
Mountain  stream,  or  for  mackerel  on  the 
cold  green  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  he  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  seasonal  landscape  as  his 
unseen  prey. 

In  a  sense,  the  fisherman  is  a  seer,  for  his 
experience  and  imagination  enable  him  to 
see  things  that  other  people  cannot:  and  his 
optimism  and  energy  enable  him  to  prove 
that  such  wonderful  things  exist. 

Where  nature's  first  green  is  gold,  the 
fisherman  is  there  to  share  its  wealth. 
When  sunlight  first  thickens  with  the 
luxury  of  lengthening  days,  the  fisherman 
is  there  to  watch  it  scintillate  from  the  rip- 
ples on  a  snow-fringed  stream  or  burst 
through  icy  spray  hurled  against  the  coast. 

Even  in  the  seemingly  endless  summer  of 
the  Florida  Keys,  the  pace  of  life  begins  to 
quicken  when  fishermen  report  the  first 
daisy-chaining  tarpon  sculling  their  ser[>en- 
tine  shadows  across  the  dazzling  flats. 

Too  often  man  perceives  himself  as  some- 
thing outside  nature— an  exception  to  its 
rules  and  a  voyeur  to  its  beauties.  This  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  those  content  to  dip 
into  national  parks  and  view  wildlife 
through  rolled-down  car  windows.  But  it 
does  not  describe  the  angler. 

In  order  to  derive  the  most  pleasure  from 
his  outings,  the  fisherman  must  immerse 
himself  in  his  environment— sometimes  lit- 
erally. Stream  fishermen  prefer  wading  to 
walking  the  margins;  surf  fishermen  turn 
their  backs  on  the  safety  of  the  strand  for 
the  surge  of  the  surf:  and  bass  fishermen- 
contrary  to  the  popular  picture  of  them 
racing  hell-bent-for-leather  across  the  sur- 
face of  placid  lakes— are  happiest  when 
they've  worked  themselves  back  into  a  moss- 
hung  slough  where  the  biggest  bass  in  the 
state  should  be  living— if  she  has  any  esthet- 
ic sense,  that  is! 

In  matters  affecting  water  quality,  the 
recreational  fisherman  serves  society  the 
way  the  canary  serves  the  miner.  No  one  un- 
derstands the  cycles  of  aquatic  life  as  micro- 
cosms of  human  life  so  well  as  the  educated 
angler.  His  concern  for  healthy  fish  and 
compatible  waters  next  season,  and  the 
season  after  that,  has  saved  more  than  one 
river  from  thoughtless  foresters,  arrogant 
industrialists,  and  ignorant  bureaucrats.  By 
the  example  of  his  commitment,  the  angler 
has  helped  make  many  such  men— and  in 
the  process,  himself— a  little  less  thought- 
less, arrogant,  and  ignorant. 

In  The  Infinite  River,  biologist  and  fisher- 
man William  H.  Amos  describes  how  each 
brook  originates  in  the  sun-heated  seas,  and 
how  the  ocean's  gift  is  transfigured  by 
clouds  and  rain  to  mist  glistening  on  a  rod 
and  beading  briefly  at  the  tip  before  drop- 
ping and  merging  with  the  one  immortality 
of  which  all  men  are  certain. 

Each  angler  has  his  favorite  environment 
among  the  many  ecosystems  in  which  fish 
are  found.  Some  prefer  the  sight  of  snow- 
capped mountains  while  they  ply  a  broad 
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river  with  a  fly  rod:  others  like  the  domain 
and  sanctuary-sense  of  cane-pole  bobbing  in 
a  farm  pond. 

I'm  an  estuaries  and  ocean  man  myself— 
but  only  a  fool,  or  a  non-angler,  would  per- 
ceive such  preferences  as  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Water  is  the  matrix  of  life,  and  it  binds 
each  ecosystem  to  the  other  and  binds  them 
all  to  the  angler's  soul.  Any  fisherman 
knows  that  when  we're  not  near  the  waters 
we  love  and  fish,  we  fish  and  love  the  waters 
we're  near. 

Yet  all  is  not  well  with  most  of  our  favor- 
ite ecosystems,  and,  like  the  miner's  canary, 
recreational  fishermen  have  been  earnestly 
telling  the  rest  of  society  about  it.  The  ma- 
jority seem  to  be  listening,  but  as  often  hap- 
pens with  people  who  achieve  power,  many 
of  our  politicians  and  industrialists  have 
lost  the  acute  sense  of  hearing  that  once 
gave  them  their  power. 

Dammers  and  channelizers  continue  to 
pore  over  maps  to  find  free-flowing  waters 
to  homogenize  and  pasteurize:  careless 
farming  and  industrial  practices  over-enrich 
some  waters,  sterilize  others,  or  Just  plain 
poison  still  others:  developers  put  up  PRI- 
VATE—KEEP OUT  signs  along  every  foot 
of  coast,  until  their  building  schemes  run 
sif  oul  of  Mother  Nature's  commonsense,  and 
the  developers  begin  sobbing  for  public 
money  to  pay  off  these  bad  gambling  debts. 

Tragically,  Uncle  Sam  not  only  antes  up 
the  money  under  such  euphemistic  guises  as 
"flood  plain  insurance"  payments  and 
"beach  nourishment."  but  he  also  under- 
writes the  continuing  search  for  markets  for 
what  he  calls  "under-utilized  fishery  re- 
sources." 

Now,  whenever  you  hear  a  bureaucrat  use 
the  word  underutilized,  you  know  that  (a) 
the  resource  to  which  he  refers  will  sooner 
or  later  be  a  candidate  for  a  threatened  or 
endangered  species  list,  because  <b)  the  bu- 
reaucrat doesn't  know  the  first  thing  about 
its  ecological  requirements,  and  because  (c) 
conunercial  exploiters,  by  and  large,  don't 
care. 

Open  most  any  contemporary  magazine 
and  discover  how  our  lack  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  biological  restraint  continues  to 
erode  America's  once-vaunted  Quality  of 
Life. 

American  Forests  magazine  points  out 
that  for  the  supposed  safety  of  U.S.  drivers, 
one-tenth  of  all  the  world's  annual  salt  pro- 
duction is  dumped  on  our  winter  highways. 
Adverse  rebates  include  slick  and  hazardous 
films  left  on  pavements  by  dissolved  salts, 
contaminated  aquifers  and  reservoirs  all 
across  the  nation  and  into  Canada,  and 
dying  trees  and  fishes  by  the  countless 
thousands  during  spring  runoffs. 

Rail  used  to  be  the  ultimate  symbol  of 
life,  but  besides  overdoses  of  salt,  freshwa- 
ter fishes  must  now  contend  with  sulfuric 
acid  transported  in  our  overindustrialized 
skies.  The  February  issue  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry magazine  documents  how  this  problem 
was  first  noted  by  a  Norwegian  fisheries  in- 
spector in  1959,  and  how  despite  a  growing 
number  of  articles  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem over  the  past  two  decades— including  an 
award-winning  piece  by  Field  &  Stream's  Ed 
Zem— our  elected  officials  continue  to 
waffle  on  clean  air  standards,  and  every 
year  more  unsuitable  factories  continue  to 
operate  and  more  unsuitable  power  plants 
are  built.  As  a  consequence,  with  every  year, 
more  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  continue  to  die. 

It  is  pathetic  to  consider  that  concerned 
anglers  were  once  able  to  help  the  Atlantic 
salmon  in  its  battle  for  survival  with  Danish 
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drift-netters,  and  that  we  continue  to  help 
this  beleaguered  species  in  its  fight  with 
coastal  gill-nettlers  and  river  poachers,  but 
that  we  are  helpless  without  support  from 
our  elected  leaders  during  this,  the  most 
far-reaching  war  of  all,  in  which  countless 
salmon  eggs,  larvae  and  parr  are  destroyed 
before  their  first  taste  of  the  sea. 

Finally,  there  is  the  endless,  but  increas- 
ingly passionate,  story  of  water  in  the  West. 
Since  all  life  is  based  on  water,  so  is  all 
wealth.  But  what  we  in  the  East  have  long 
taken  for  granted,  and  even  complained 
about— our  humidity— some  Westerners 
have  literally  committed  murder  to  acquire. 
In  these  emotional,  and  often  violent,  argu- 
ments over  who  has  the  greater  right  to 
water— the  farmers  and  ranchers  who  live 
near  the  source,  or  the  majority  living  in 
cities  many  hundreds  of  arid  miles  away— 
the  instream  flow  needs  of  aquatic  life  are 
often  ignored. 

In  the  allegedly  farsighted  plans  for  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  not  one  politician  or 
engineer  paused  to  compare  the  promises  of 
fifty  years  or  irrigation  and  power  with  the 
immense  values  of  food  and  recreation  from 
the  the  river  system  as  it  was— without 
spending  one  public  dime. 

Sad  to  relate,  the  once-mighty  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  had  the  capacity  to  feed 
more  people  more  high-quality  protein  than 
will  ever  be  possible  by  diverting  its  precious 
waters  into  irrigation  pipes  for  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Oh,  sure,  I  know  fishing  is  fine  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  However,  these  areas 
are  still  good  either  because  man  has  used 
his  knowledge  and  skills  to  maintain  local 
waters,  or  because  man  has  found  substi- 
tutes for  missing  resources. 

Take  the  Chesapeake,  for  example.  Fish- 
ing is  great  these  days  because  Sciaenlds 
such  as  weakfish,  drum,  croaker,  and  spot 
have  moved  in  vast  numbers  into  the  lower 
bay  to  take  the  place  of  the  vanished 
striped  bass,  and  bluefish  have  moved  into 
the  middle  bay  to  provide  recreation  for 
trollers  and  chummers  who  also  once  count- 
ed on  the  missing  striper. 

A  multi-million-dollar  program  is  under- 
way to  find  out  what  happened  to  the 
striped  bass.  That  knowledge  may  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  restore  this  magnificent 
food  and  game  fish  to  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  and  New  England. 

Yet  what  about  the  Sciaenids?  Do  we 
know  enough  about  their  life  histories  and 
ecological  needs  to  prevent  them  from  van- 
ishing, as  they  periodically  tend  to  do? 

What  about  bluefish?  They,  too,  experi- 
ence cycles  of  abundance  and  scarcity.  In 
fact,  they  are  somewhat  overdue  for  decline. 

Are  such  cycles  inevitable?  What  role  does 
man  play  in  these  cycles?  Why  have  we  not 
worked  out  a  management  plan  for  this  spe- 
cies in  advance  of  seeking  new  markets  for 
its  products?  Is  it  possible  for  man  to  learn 
anything  at  all  from  experience  and  histo- 
ry? 

And  so  we  approach  the  bottom  line:  The 
angler's  responsibility  to  the  resources  he 
exploits.  In  the  past,  we  either  bought  an 
inexpensive  license  to  fish  in  freshwater,  or 
no  license  at  all  to  fish  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Many  anglers  seemed  to  view  the 
freshwater  license  as  a  kind  of  an  absolu- 
tion: By  paying  a  $1  or  $2  fee,  we  consigned 
to  the  states  our  obligations  to  the  re- 
sources. 

Many  fishermen  still  think  this  way.  Yet 
not  all  states  are  equally  competent  as  cus- 
todians, and  even  those  that  are  working 
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with  shrinking  budgets  and.   rising  costs. 
Broader  bases  for  funding  must  be  found. 

Still,  our  fisheries  crisis  offers  opportuni- 
ty as  well  as  adversity.  After  all,  there  are 
many  areas  and  ways  in  which  fisheries 
management  can  be  improved  and  for  which 
the  ordinary  angler  should  demand  im- 
provement. This  is  painfully  evident  in 
marine  recreational  fishing. 

Of  course,  part  of  the  problem  is  that  ap- 
pointed officials  take  their  cues  from  elect- 
ed officals.  and  elected  officials  know  that 
fish  don't  vote.  People  who  like  to  fish  vote, 
but  if  many  fishermen  still  complain  about 
paying  even  a  token  share  of  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  maintaining  resources,  why 
should  [x>liticjans  care? 

The  word  recreation  means  just  that:  Rec- 
reation. It  is  absolutely  essential  to  our 
souls  to  have  recreation,  and  anywhere  be- 
tween 40  and  75  million  Americans  derive 
significant  portion  of  their  annual  recrea- 
tion from  fishing 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  angling  proponents 
don't  know  exactly  how  many  of  us  there 
are  is  the  politician's  clue  that  we  are  not  a 
very  potent  political  force  to  reckon  with. 

Any  politician  is  familiar  enough  with 
generalities,  vague  promises,  and  hyperbole 
to  know  that  the  only  thing  that  really  mat- 
ters to  his  continuing  occupancy  of  public 
office  is  a  body  of  organized  constituents 
willing  and  able  to  write  letters,  appear  in 
court,  and  fight  for  their  vested  interests. 

In  other  words,  the  people  with  political 
clout  are  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  some- 
thing, not  to  have  somebody  else  do  their 
dirty  work  for  them,  but  as  testament  of 
their  willingness  to  take  on  greater  burdens 
themselves.  Squeaky  hinges  get  oil,  but  only 
after  they  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the 
oil. 

Thus,  the  two  principal  objectives  of  the 
Washington  conference  on  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  Fund  were  to  discuss  ways  to  get 
more  "oil"— the  kind  that  will  give  Ameri- 
can anglers  energy  independence  long 
before  the  rest  of  the  nation  achieves  that 
elusive  goal— and  to  discuss  whether  there 
are  ways  we  can  build  better  "hinges." 

For  example,  I'd  like  to  see  a  genuine 
bluefin  tmia  management  plan.  But  I  know 
I  won't  see  one  until  the  hypocritical  and 
ecologically  disastrous  tuna  exemption  in 
the  200-miles-fisheries  law  Is  eliminated. 
And  I  don't  see  a  management  plan  even 
then  until  biologists  pull  together  all  that 
they  know  about  this  resource,  decide  what 
still  has  to  be  learned,  leam  it,  and  then 
allot  the  bluefin's  annual  surplus  optimal- 
ly—meaning with  the  welfare  of  the  oceanic 
environment  along  with  the  sustained  yield 
of  the  resource  in  mind. 

Naturally,  none  of  these  things  is  possible 
without  a  recreational  saltwater  fishing  li- 
cense. Representative  John  Breaux  of  Lou- 
isiana recently  introduced  a  bill  for  such  a 
license.  Since  the  Atlantic  coastal  states 
have  refused  to  act,  it  is  sadly,  but  inevita- 
bly, time  for  the  federal  government  to 
create  its  own  omnibus  measure  for  making 
coastal  anglers  accountable  to  themselves 
and  to  our  coastal  resources.  At  the  same 
time  saltwater  anglers  are  long  overdue 
their  fair  share  of  the  rebates  from  the  Din- 
gell-Johnson  Fund. 

A  bluefin  tuna  management  plan,  just  one 
of  dozens  critically  needed,  requires  not 
only  more  money,  but  more  thoug)itful  par- 
ticipation by  anglers.  Sadly,  there  are  still 
too  many  fishery  administrators  who  want 
less  of  our  participation,  and  too  many  an- 
glers who  believe  themselves  too  busy  to 
participate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  anglers  are  like 
seers  in  their  ability  to  envision  wonders  to 
which  others  are  blind.  Yet  in  ancient  my- 
thology, seers  themselves  are  depicted  as 
blind.  The  idea  was  that  after  superficial 
sight  is  eliminated,  a  person  may  then  be 
able  to  perceive  things  as  they  really  are. 

Hopefully,  the  conference  on  the  future 
of  sport  fishing  will  help  us  perceive  the 
fact  that  we  are  at  an  economic  and  political 
crossroads.  Even  more  important,  we  are  at 
a  crossroads  with  the  very  resources  that 
make  our  recreation,  and— in  turn— our  revi- 
talization  ard  wisdom,  possible. 

William  Shakespeare,  evidently  no  strang- 
er either  to  fishing  or  the  sea,  said  it  suc- 
cinctly nearly  400  years  ago: 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
"Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  for- 
tune: 
"Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
"'Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries 
"'On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat 
"And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it 
serves, 
"'Or  lose  our  venture." 
Gentlemen  and  ladies,  that  tide  is  now. 
We  need  your  support.  Write  your  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  and  ask  them  to 
vote  for  HR.  2250  and  S.  546.  These  bills  are 
the  future  of  sport  fishing  in  America.* 


CRITICAL  DECISION  ON  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  Michigan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  near  future,  this  body  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  critical  decision 
which  will  have  great  impact  in  shap- 
ing the  future  of  the  Middle  East. 
Congress  will  have  to  decide  whether 
the  United  States  should  arm  Saudi 
Arabia  with  AWAC's  aircraft.  Side- 
winder missiles  and  other  materiel.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  acquiesce 
to  the  administration's  new  strategy  of 
using  Saudi  cooperation  in  Lebanon  as 
a  justification  for  the  AWAC  sale. 
While  laudable,  these  are  separate 
issues  and  must  be  considered  as  such. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  AWAC  sale 
is  not  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  That  must  remain  the 
bottom  line,  sole  consideration. 

I  have  already  voiced  my  oppostion 
to  the  AWAC  sale  for  several  reasons. 
First.  Saudi  cooperation  in  the  recent 
Lebanese  crisis  notwithstanding,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  done  little  to  advance  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  and 
remains  an  implacable  foe  of  Israel. 
The  Saudis  have  opposed  the  Camp 
David  peace  accords  and  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  Peace  Treaty.  The  kingdom  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel. 
And  Saudi  princes  have  rejected  any 
restriction  on  the  use  of  their  military 
equipment. 

Second,  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  security  interests  the  trans- 
fer of  AWAC  technology  to  a  region 
whose  long-term  stability  is  in  serious 
question  makes  little  sense.  This  tech- 
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nology  represents  the  highest,  most 
advanced  state  of  the  art.  and  needs  to 
remain  under  American  control.  It  is 
sobering  to  reflect,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  last  time  the  sale  of  AWAC's 
was  contemplated  it  was  the  Shah  of 
Iran  that  was  the  intended  recipient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  month 
Saudi  actions  have  further  proven  the 
folly  of  providing  Saudi  Arabia  with 
this  military  hardware.  The  desert 
kingdom  has  vowed  to  "bear  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
reactor  •  •  •  to  shoulder  its  responsi- 
bilities in  fuU."  And  last  week.  Saudi 
Arabia  pledged  to  add  an  additional 
$20  million  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  it  already  gives  to  the  PLO. 

These  Saudi  actions  as  well  as  the 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  rein- 
force my  oppostion  to  the  sale  of  of- 
fensive military  hardware  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  region  is  just  too  volatile, 
the  Arab  animosity  to  Israel  is  just  too 
great,  and  the  threat  to  our  Nation's 
security  is  just  too  dangerous.  I  join 
the  hundreds  of  may  colleagues  who 
stand  opposed  to  the  sale.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF  SOUTH 
BOSTON 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
20  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
young  Americans  were  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. When  that  grueling  struggle  fi- 
nally ended.  57.000  American  men  and 
women  had  lost  their  lives.  Equally 
important,  however,  are  the  estimated 
9  million  Vietnam-era  veterans  who 
have  returned  to  civilian  life. 

No  brass  bands  and  cheering  crowds 
greeted  these  men  and  women  on  their 
arrival.  They  returned  to  a  nation  that 
was  desperately  trying  to  forget  the 
horror  and  the  trauma  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  Vietnam  veteran  went  to  a 
war  which,  in  most  cases,  he  did  not 
understand.  He  came  back  to  a  peace 
where  he  foimd  either  an  indifference 
or  a  contempt  for  the  military  service 
he  felt  compelled  to  perform. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  an  unpopular 
war.  a  war  which  incurred  a  great  deal 
of  suffering,  not  only  on  the  battle- 
fields, but  also  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Americans.  It  was  altogether  under- 
standable that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans were  more  than  happy  to  put  the 
war  squarely  behind  them.  But  wars 
do  not  end  when  the  shooting  stops. 
They  live  on  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
fought.  They  live  on  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  survivors  and  depend- 
ents of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
war. 

But  most  of  all  they  live  on  and  on 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  have 
served— who  have  given  their  best  for 
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this  country.  That  is  why  this  Nation 
should  never  forgets  because  the  veter- 
an never  forgets. 

The  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  war  brought  back  with  them  pain 
and  problems— rage  and  guilt,  sorrows 
and  confusions— that  have  gone  ig- 
nored and  unattended  for  years.  Now. 
at  last,  they  are  commanding  our  at- 
tention. 

The  Reagan  administration's  plans 
to  cut  $131  million  out  of  veterans' 
counseling,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion programs  met  with  considerable 
criticism  from  all  sectors  of  the  popu- 
lation. Editorial  writers  pointed  out 
the  hypocrisy  of  increasing  defense 
spending  while  cutting  out  veterans' 
benefits  and  many  veterans  angrily 
stated  that  they  would  never  let  their 
sons  fight  for  a  country  which  victim- 
izes and  betrays  its  soldiers  upon  their 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Last  month,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  a  number  of  bills 
which  give  Vietnam-era  veterans  long- 
deserved  benefits. 

But  legislation  can  only  make  a  dent 
in  the  Vietnam  veteran's  profound 
sense  of  exclusion,  his  bruised  convic- 
tion that  America  has  done  him 
wrong.  What  is  needed  is  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  American  public 
toward  the  individual  Vietnam  veter- 
an. Unless  the  sacrifice  they  selflessly 
made  for  this  country  is  acknowl- 
edged, younger  Americans  will  be  left 
with  the  inescapable  impression  that 
military  service  merely  invites  con- 
tempt. 

A  symbolic  change  in  attitude 
toward  veterans  did  begin  last  Janu- 
ary. The  lavish  welcome  home  that 
America  proffered  the  hostages  filled 
many  vets  with  a  sense  of  maddening 
unfairness.  It  awakened  in  them  a 
sense  of  aggressive  pride,  unencum- 
bered by  the  old  shame  of  the  loser. 
For  the  first  time.  Vietnam  veterans 
began  insisting  that  they  are  an  im- 
portant resource  for  the  Nation,  not 
an  embarrassment.  Despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  among  the  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  everyday  people  whose 
contributions  to  the  community  make 
up  the  news  columns,  one  is  never 
identified  as  a  Vietnam  veteran  until 
he  robs  a  store  or  shoots  someone.  The 
result  has  been  the  perpetration  of 
the  myth  that  Vietnam  veterans  are 
walking  time  bombs  that  carmot  be 
trusted.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
changed  the  myth. 

The  men  who  went  to  Vietnam  de- 
serve much  more  than  a  guilt  complex 
from  their  countrymen.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  went,  not  willingly,  but 
because  their  country  called.  And 
when  they  got  there,  the  vast  majority 
performed  the  same  acts  of  valor  and 
bravery  that  American  soldiers  have  in 
every  other  war.  So  let  us  honor  those 
men,  not  as  poor  unfortunate  victims, 
but  as  we  honored  soldiers  of  past 
wars. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  lost  25  of  its 
sons  in  the  Vietnam  war.  This  is  the 
highest  figure  for  a  community  of 
South  Boston's  size  anywhere  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  ranks 
among  the  top  five  in  the  Nation.  A 
committee  of  South  Boston  Vietnam 
veterans  was  created  over  3  years  ago 
with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  fitting 
memorial  to  those  25  brave  men.  Both 
vetersLTis  and  neighbors  felt  it  their 
moral  responsibility  to  pay  homage  to 
the  memory  of  their  brothers,  to  let 
their  sacrifice  be  known  forever  to  the 
people  of  the  community,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1981.  their  goal  will  be  real- 
ized. 

Their  effort  not  only  bears  witness 
to  the  depth  of  South  Boston's  spirit, 
but  it  stands  as  a  forerunner  to  the 
larger  national  memorial  which  will  be 
completed  in  Washington  within  the 
next  2  years.  It  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  people  of  this  Nation  re- 
assessing their  attitude  toward  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  25  men  from  my  commu- 
nity who  gave  their  lives  for  this  coun- 
try by  having  their  names  recorded  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

They  are: 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  South  Boston 

Joseph  Agri,  Lance  Corporal.  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Charles  Bazzinotti.  First  Lieutenant, 
United  States  Amy. 

Richard  Borovick.  Specialist  4th  Class, 
United  States  Army. 

John  Calhoun,  Lance  Corporal.  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

John  Cole.  Private  First  Class,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Paul  Daley.  Specialist  6th  Class,  United 
States  Army. 

Ronald  Delverde,  Private  First  Class, 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Joseph  Desmond.  Private  First  Class. 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Joseph  Dunn,  Private  First  Class.  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Devon  EInman,  Sergeant.  United  States 
Army. 

Eugene  Grover,  Staff  Sergeant.  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Francis  Hubisak.  Private  First  Class. 
United  States  Army. 

Douglas  Itri,  Specialist  5th  Class,  United 
States  Army. 

John  Jacobs,  Corporal,  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

John  Joyce,  Corporal,  United  States 
Army. 

Edward  Milan,  Sergeant.  United  States 
Air  Force. 

James  O'Toole,  Private  First  Class,  United 
States  Army. 

Burton  Peterson,  Lance  Corporal,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Paul  Sheehan.  First  Sergeant.  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Edward  Sullivan,  Private  First  Class. 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

James  Stewart,  Private  First  Class,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Edward  Stone.  Private  First  Class,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Joseph  Thomas.  Private  First  Class. 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 
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Donald  Turner.  Lance  Corporal,  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

James  Wheeler,  Specialist  6th  Class, 
United  States  Army. 

Those  men,  who  were  diverse  in  age, 
education,  and  interests,  all  shared 
one  common  ingredient— a  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  God  and  country.  They 
went  to  war  because  their  country 
called,  and  they  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  something  they  believed 
in.  That  Is  why  they  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered. Those  25  young  men  who 
were  friends  of  my  family  and  me,  as 
well  as  the  entire  South  Boston  com- 
munity should  be  honored  as  positive 
examples  of  true  patriotism  during  a 
period  of  profound  uncertainty.* 


RESOLVING  THE  MONO  LANDS 
ISSUE 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

or  CALIPORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  is 
intended  to  resolve  a  longstanding 
issue  between  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Mono  County,  Calif.  Back  in  1936, 
when  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was 
building  its  Mono  Basin  aqueduct  proj- 
ect. Congress  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  to 
Los  Angeles  certain  public  lands  and 
grant  to  the  city  rights-of-way  over 
public  lands  in  Mono  County.  Los  An- 
geles has  had,  since  1944,  applications 
pending  before  the  Department  of  In- 
terior for  the  purchase  of  23,850  acres 
of  Federal  land.  For  many  years  now, 
a  cloud  has  hung  over  the  status  of 
this  land  and  officials  from  Mono 
County  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
have  worked  together  to  resolve  this 
issue.  This  bill,  which  is  the  product  of 
that  effort,  will  repeal  the  1936  act 
while  at  the  same  time  it  will  retain 
for  the  city  the  rights-of-way  it  needs 
to  insure  the  operation  of  its  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  resolve  the  Mono  lands 
issue,  the  Mono  Lake  issue  cannot  be 
overlooked.  The  situation  at  Mono 
Lakes  needs  to  be  addressed.  It  is  my 
hope  that  a  long-term  solution  which 
will  protect  this  environmental  re- 
source will  be  achieved.  This  solution 
should  not,  however,  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  southern  California  rate- 
payers. The  first  step  in  finding  this 
solution  must  be  a  careful  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  problems  at  Mono 
Lake.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles to  study  the  effects  on  Federal 
lands  and  natural  resources  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  city's  Mono 
Basin  aqueduct  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  Califor- 
nia colleagues  who  have  joined  me  in 
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sponsoring  this  legislation  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  of  the  in- 
terested parties  in  resolving  both  the 
Mono  lands  issue  and  the  Mono  Lake 
issue.* 


INDOCHINESE  REFUGEE  GROUP 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  several  years,  Oregon  has  opened 
its  doors  to  more  than  15,000  refugees 
from  Southeast  Asia.  About  10.000  of 
these  refugees  rely  on  services  provid- 
ed through  the  Indochinese  refugee 
group  assistance  program.  Its  services 
include  the  teaching  of  English  and 
employment  training.  This  program  is 
a  lifeline  to  refugees  and  their  families 
who  are  struggling  to  adjust  to  a  new 
culture  and  overcome  the  hurdles  that 
lie  between  them  and  productive,  inde- 
pendent lives. 

Sadly,  this  program  has  been  handi- 
capped by  unpredictable  and  inconsist- 
ent management  bv  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. State  program  adminis- 
trators in  Oregon  have  no  assurance 
from  one  quarter  to  the  next  that  Fed- 
eral allocations  will  be  received— even 
though  Oregon  welcomed  refugees 
from  Southeast  Asia  on  the  basis  of 
assurances  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  share  in  the  costs  of  reset- 
tlement, adjustment,  and  education. 

One  out  of  every  four  calendar  quar- 
ters the  Government  has  been  so 
tardy  in  meeting  its  commitments  that 
Oregon  has  had  to  turn  to  its  congres- 
sional delegation  for  help.  I  am  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  problems  because  I 
have  had  to  prod  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  time  and 
time  again. 

Whether  it  is  ineptness  at  HHS  or  a 
begrudging  attitude  toward  refugee  as- 
sistance, I  really  cannot  say.  As  recent- 
ly as  May,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Schweiker  asking  for  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
overall  management  of  the  refugee  as- 
sistance program.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  shortsighted  policy  of  limiting  and 
delaying  funds  would  have  severe  con- 
sequences. 

Meanwhile,  Oregon's  third-quarter 
allocation  for  this  fiscal  year  was  un- 
accountably postponed.  Under  law. 
program  administrators  in  Oregon  ul- 
timately were  forced  to  send  out  ter- 
mination notices  to  refugees. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  needs  to  Icnow  that  it 
Is  manipulating  people,  not  just  num- 
bers. Its  accounting  practices  create 
uncertainty  and  have  grave  human 
consequences. 

In  the  case  of  Shue  Long  Vue,  a  62- 
year-old  refugee  from  Laos,  the  conse- 
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quences  were  tragic  and  irremediable. 
Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Vue  and  his  family 
joined  the  exodus  of  people  fleeing  po- 
litical repression  and  genocide  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  found  sanctuary 
in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Vue  and  his  family  were  among 
the  refugees  receiving  help  through 
the  Indochinese  refugee  group  assist- 
ance program.  A  week  ago,  Shue  Long 
Vue  opened  his  mail  to  find  a  notice 
that  financial  aid  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. He  was  devastated  by  the 
news.  He  literally  lost  hope.  In  the 
early  morning  hours  of  Monday,  July 
27,  Mr.  Vue  committed  suicide. 

Two  weeks  before  Mr.  Vue's  death, 
the  State  notified  the  Department 
that  termination  notices  would  have 
to  go  out  if  funds  were  not  forthcom- 
ing at  once. 

There  is  an  ironic  twist  to  this  trage- 
dy. Just  hours  after  Mr.  Vue's  death. 
State  administrators  announced  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  sending 
the  State's  allocation.  Oregon  now  has 
$2.6  million  to  keep  the  refugee  assist- 
ance program  in  operation.  Mr.  Vue's 
family  has  been  notified  that  help  has 
been  restored,  and  their  grief  is  deep- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Vue's 
death  was  pointless. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Mr.  Vue's  death, 
in  the  Indochinese  community  in  Port- 
land, a  connection  is  being  drawn  be- 
tween this  death  and  the  evident  res- 
toration of  assistance  hours  afterward. 
In  the  refugee  community,  the  ques- 
tion is  being  asked:  Are  suicides  re- 
quired to  assure  that  help  will  be  con- 
tinued? These  are  people  who  have 
known  unimaginable  hardships,  who 
are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  they 
believe  are  necessary  and  honorable 
for  the  sake  of  their  families. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  needs  to  know  this.  The  Sec- 
retary needs  to  understand  the  poten- 
tial consequences  in  the  Asian  refugee 
community  of  administrative  delays 
and  holdups.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  un- 
derstood by  the  Secretary  or  his  De- 
partment, or  that  he  cares.  The  Secre- 
tary has  not  been  responsive.  I  have 
not  heard  from  him. 

I  wonder  if  he  has  heard  about  Shue 
Long  Vue.« 


DELAWARE  COUNTY'S  IDEA  MAN 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend "Delaware  County's  Idea  Man," 
Mr.  Carl  Mau.  Throughout  his  40 
years  in  the  area,  Carl  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  leadership  of  many  chari- 
table and  civic  activities.  He  has  raised 
countless  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
less  fortunate,  particularly  those  left 
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destitute  by  the  Johnstown  flood  and 
the  Italian  earthquakes.  He  has  orga- 
nized a  program  that  recruits  clergy- 
men to  give  the  opening  prayer  at 
county  council  meetings.  Carl's  nota- 
ble record  of  service  to  his  fellow  man 
has  been  acknowledged  through  the 
many  awards  that  he  has  won;  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin's  "Jefferson 
Award,"  the  Delaware  County  Jaycee's 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award,  and  the  As- 
sociated Press  plaque  for  outstanding 
radio  broadcasting.  But  as  a  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
am  most  proud  of  the  work  that  Carl 
Mau  has  done  on  behalf  of  the  brave 
men  who  have  served  our  country  in 
the  military.  Mr.  Mau's  distinguished 
contributions  have  been  recognized 
most  recently  by  the  Pennsylvania 
chapter  of  the  American  Legion,  who 
have  bestowed  on  him  the  high  honor 
of  the  "1981  Distinguished  Service 
Medal."  For  these  accomplishments, 
and  other  too  numerous  to  mention,  I 
would  like  to  thank  Carl  Mau  for  his 
service  to  Delaware  County,  and  to  ex- 
press my  best  wishes  for  his  future.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  NOLEN 
ELLISON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce to  my  colleagues  an  exceptional 
educator  in  the  city  of  Cleveland— Dr. 
Nolen  Ellison.  As  president  of  the  rap- 
idly expanding  Cuyahoga  Conununity 
College,  Dr.  Ellison  simultaneously  is 
a  symbol  of  educational  opportunity  in 
Cleveland  and  a  bulwark  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ellison  has  worked 
tirelessly  in  planning  the  growth  in 
physical  facilities  and  academic  repu- 
tation of  the  three-campus  Cuyahoga 
Community  College.  His  energetic  and 
ambitious  labor  has  reaped  the  fruits 
of  accessible  and  quality  educational 
opportunities  for  individuals  in  every 
economic  class  and  age  group  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area  through 
the  Cuyahoga  Community  College. 

Appropriately  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
achievement  has  brought  recognition 
and  accolades  to  Dr.  Ellison.  Even 
though  he  normally  prefers  to  stay 
out  of  the  limelight,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  officially  applaud  Dr.  Ellison 
for  his  efforts  and  am  proud  to  share 
his  achievements  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  review  in  my  mind 
the  association  I  have  had  with  Dr. 
Ellison  and  his  background,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Elli- 
son's success  is  built  on  an  uncanny 
desire  to  win.  This  motivation  ap- 
prently  has  been  with  him  throughout 
his  life. 
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Prom  his  early  days  as  an  All-Ameri- 
can  basketball,  football,  and  baseball 
star  to  his  association  with  the  Kansas 
City  Community  Junior  College,  the 
key  to  Dr.  Ellison's  achievements  has 
been  his  constant  determined  effort  to 
succeed  with  dignity  and  to  break 
down  barriers  for  himself  and  others. 
This  philosophy  about  success  has 
served  him  well  as  he  has  accumulated 
many  firsts  in  his  career. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ellison  at  the  age 
of  31  was  this  country's  youngest  col- 
lege president.  Currently,  at  the  age  of 
40,  he  serves  as  the  president  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  which 
is  the  third  largest  school  of  higher 
learning  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

At  the  Cuyahoga  Community  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Ellison  has  been  the  unshak- 
able force  which  has  prodded  and 
managed  the  expansion  of  the  college. 
Dr.  Ellison  has  utilized  his  educational 
and  administrative  expertise,  finesse 
and  foresight  to  make  Cuyahoga  Com- 
munity College  one  of  the  best  in  the 
area. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Elli- 
son has  made  the  kind  of  lasting  and 
significant  mark  on  the  community 
which  many  men  dream  of  doing  but 
few  actually  attain.  He  has  helped  to 
construct  a  superior  campus  and  at 
the  same  time  a  quality  academic  pro- 
gram geared  to  the  unique  needs  of 
the  community. 

The  faculty  of  Cuyahoga  Communi- 
ty College  has  followed  the  lead  of  Dr. 
EHlison  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  for  and 
commitment  to  the  school  and  its  stu- 
dents. This  has  resulted  in  a  college 
which  operates  well  administratively 
and  academically.  Therefore,  the  col- 
lege serves  as  a  tribute  to  him. 

Dr.  Nolen  Ellison,  in  every  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Community  College.  By 
virtue  of  that  fact.  Dr.  Ellison  also 
has  been  a  positive  force  for  the 
conununity. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me   in   applauding   the   work   of   Dr. 
Nolen  Ellison,  president  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Community  College  in  Cleveland. 
At    this    time,    I    will    insert    in    the 
Record,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Press  on  Dr.  Ellison. 
Tri-C's  Ellison  Leads  Quietly 
ex  athlete  thrives  on  hard  work 
(By  Barbara  Chudzik) 

In  high  school  he  was  an  all-state  and  all- 
American  athlete.  He  attended  college  on  a 
full  athletic  scholarship  and  was  the  third 
draft  choice  of  the  Baltimore  Bullets  bas- 
ketball team. 

At  age  31,  he  was  the  youngest  college 
president  in  the  nation.  Today  at  40  he's 
president  of  Ohio's  third  largest  school  of 
higher  learning— Cuyahoga  Community 
College. 

On  or  off  the  court,  Nolen  Ellison  is  a 
winner. 

He  was  bom  in  Kansas  City,  Kaiis.,  the 
second  son  of  Tavern  Ellison,  chief  mechan- 
ical inspector  for  the  city,  and  Margaret. 
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manager  of  a  neighborhood  grocery  store. 
Ellison  and  his  brother  Benoyd  grew  up 
knowing  Satchel  Paige  and  other  profes- 
sional athletes. 

"Ours  was  a  family  where  sports  was 
stressed,  and  I  believe  this  has  contributed 
to  my  success,"  he  said,  "Athletics  Is  a 
broadening  experience  for  kids.  It's  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  maturation  process  and 
helps  develop  the  fiber  of  leadership. 

"Athletics  blurs  the  lines  of  separation  be- 
tween people.  It's  a  way  for  mutual  respect 
to  be  established.  Thanks  to  athletics.  I 
have  strong  feelings  of  respect  for  individ- 
uals. Colors  and  religions  are  not  differences 
that  separate  us.  They're  strengths." 

Living  in  the  black  neighborhood  of 
Kansas  City,  Ellison  became  acquainted 
with  urban  renewal  at  an  early  age  when  his 
family  was  ousted  from  their  home  so  the 
city  could  build  a  school  on  the  site. 

He  attended  black  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools,  but  along  with  a  dozen  friends 
chose  to  walk  three  miles  to  all-white  Wyan- 
dotte High  School. 

"It  was  just  after  the  Brown  vs.  the  Board 
of  EkJucation  court  case  which  started  deseg- 
regation," he  said.  "I've  always  made  adven- 
turesome choices  but  the  main  reason  I 
wanted  to  go  to  Wyandotte  was  for  the 
sports. 

"I  had  been  a  successful  athlete  in  Junior 
high  basketball  and  track.  But  the  black 
high  school  had  no  basketball  or  swim  team, 
and  it  didn't  play  in  a  conference  league." 

During  his  sophomore  year,  Ellison  won  a 
varsity  letter  in  basketball.  In  his  junior  and 
senior  years,  he  won  six  letters— two  each  in 
basketball,  football  and  baseball.  He  was 
named  all-American  for  basketball  and  all- 
state  for  football  and  baseball. 

He  was  equally  successful  in  his  studies 
and  was  the  first  black  inducted  into  the 
National  Honor  Society. 

"I  was  the  only  black  in  most  of  my  class- 
es, and  this  was  a  stimulus  to  achieve."  he 
remembers.  "I  worked  extra  hard  to  prove  I 
was  as  good  as  the  white  students  and  that  I 
had  come  from  a  good  background." 

Ellison  won  a  full  basketball  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Kansas  and  soon  was 
known  as  the  "Kansas  Iron  Man "  for  his 
strength,  tenacity,  skillfulness  and  cunning 
on  the  court. 

He  played  every  minute  of  every  game  in 
his  senior  year,  and  with  a  career  point  total 
of  1.400  was  the  highest-scoring  guard  in 
the  history  of  the  school. 

Despite  his  athletic  success,  Ellison  says 
he  never  planned  on  a  career  in  professional 
sports  because  "you  have  to  be  brutal."  He 
majored  in  history  and  social  studies,  in- 
tending to  become  a  high  school  teacher.  In 
1963  he  was  the  third  draft  choice  of  the 
Bullets. 

Ellison  said  he  turned  down  the  tempting 
offer  because  he  "had  a  pregnant  wife,  a  job 
offer  at  Sumner  High  School  (the  black 
high  school  in  his  hometown)  and  was  a 
folk  hero  back  in  Kansas  City." 

After  one  year  of  teaching  and  coaching, 
Ellison  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  a  State 
Department  sponsored  basketball  team  on  a 
two-month  goodwill  tour  of  the  Orient. 

He  returned  to  teach  three  more  years 
before  turning  to  a  new  career  at  City  Hall. 

"I  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Kansas  City  Community  Junior  College, 
and  the  day  after  the  election,  the  Sunuier 
High  School  principal  told  me  to  choose  be- 
tween teaching  or  being  a  trustee."  he  said. 
"So  I  quit  and  joined  the  Kansas  City  plan- 
ning department  for  two  years." 

During  the  next  four  years,  the  busy  Elli- 
son earned  his  master's  degree  from  Hamp- 
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ton  University  in  Virginia  and  his  doctorate 
from  Michigan  State  University,  became  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  president  of  Michi- 
gan State  and  executive  assistant  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  Metropolitan  Junior  Col- 
lege District  in  Kansas  City. 

In  1972  he  was  named  president  of  Seattle 
Central  Community  College.  At  31  he  was 
the  youngest  college  president  in  the 
nation.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  Cleve- 
land as  head  of  the  three-campus  Tri-C. 

The  6-foot,  2-inch,  mustachioed  Ellison 
says  he  has  spent  the  past  seven  years 
'trying  to  keep  a  low  profile  and  simply  do 
a  good  job." 

"Who  Nolen  Ellison  is  isn't  as  important 
as  what  Cuyahoga  Community  College  is," 
he  says.  "I  have  a  great  responsibility  to 
serve  the  citizens  and  not  get  my  own  role 
out  of  focus.  Leaders  can  be  more  effective 
if  they're  not  always  looking  to  be  in  the 
public  eye." 

He  and  his  wife,  Carole,  sweethearts  since 
junior  high  school,  will  celebrate  their  20th 
anniversary  this  year. 

The  Ellisons  live  in  Shaker  HeighU  with 
sons  Marc.  17,  who  will  continue  the  family 
tradition  of  attending  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  the  fall,  and  Steven,  a  student  at 
Woodbury  Junior  High  School.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SRI  CHINMOY 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AugiLSt  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  many  talents 
who  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
effort  of  increased  human  cooperation 
and  international  peace.  Through  his 
work,  Sri  Chinmoy,  a  prolific  musi- 
cian, artist,  author  and  spiritual  leader 
has  sought  to  foster  the  ideals  of  iiuier 
reflection  and  action  in  human  life.  As 
the  Director  of  the  Meditation  Group 
at  the  United  Nations,  Sri  Chinmoy  is 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  world  peace 
and  has  been  recognized  by  this  es- 
teemed body  when  he  received  the 
Silver  Medallion. 

Sri  Chinmoy  has  also  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  Sri  Chinmoy 
Center  in  Bristol  has  been  active  in 
community  service  through  the  spon- 
sorship of  cultural,  civic  and  athletic 
events.  On  August  10,  the  Center  will 
be  sponsoring  a  triathlon  in  Watch 
Hill,  R.I.  Last  year,  Sri  Chinmoy  pre- 
sented Brown  University  with  100 
titles  of  his  work.  These  represent  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Univer- 
sity's collection  of  literary,  religious 
and  philosophical  documents.  Sri 
Chirmioy  has  also  lectured  at  other 
universities  in  Rhode  Island  and  a 
mural  of  his  paintings  hangs  in  the 
children's  ward  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital. 

On  the  occasion  of  Sri  Chinmoy's 
birthday  on  August  27  I  would  like  to 
share  one  of  his  many  poems  with  my 
colleagues: 
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Salutations  to  America 
Yesterday    America    enjoyed    the    sacred 

flame  of  liberty. 
Today  America  enjoys  the  sacred  light  of 

equality. 
Tomorrow  America  shall  enjoy  the  sacred 

sun  of  divinity. 
America's  vision  was  to  become  transcen- 

dentally  great. 
America's  mission  is  to  become  universally 
good. 

The  spirit  of  the  past  was  the  discovery  of 
inner  adamantine  will  to  fight  against  bond- 
age. The  present  spirit  is  the  aspiration  for 
God-manifestation  plus  the  aspiration  to 
become  humanity's  brother,  humanity's 
selfless  lover  and  divinity's  constant  server. 

There  are  two  special  qualities  that  Amer- 
icans can  work  on  to  help  bring  forward  all 
their  potential  divinity.  These  two  divine 
qualities  are  the  feeling  of  universal  oneness 
and  constant  and  cheerful  self-giving  to  the 
Supreme  Pilot,  who  is  man's  own  highest 
Reality. 

American  citizens  can  learn  to  love  their 
country  more  by  realizing  the  supreme  fact 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  true 
love  of  one's  country  and  true  love  of  God. 
Ones  country  is  nothing  short  of  God's  con- 
centrated creation. 

America  gained  her  independence  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  virtue  of  her  deter- 
mined will  power.  Now  her  spiritual  inde- 
pendence will  be  founded  upon  her  con- 
scious oneness  with  God,  and  this  can  be  es- 
Ublished  only  on  the  strength  of  her  implic- 
it surrender  to  God's  divine  Dispensation 
and  Will. 

In  a  freedom-loving  country  patriotism  is 
a  conscious  prayer,  a  conscious  concentrated 
force  to  spread  freedom  so  that  the  country 
can  achieve  and  distribute  love-light  to  each 
of  its  countrymen  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

—Sri  Chinmoy.* 
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mired  and  respected  him  through  the 
years  will  have  the  chance  to  thank 
this  outstanding  public  servant. 

I  commend  Captain  McLaughlin  for 
his  unfailing  service  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  wishing  him 
a  full  and  happy  retirement.* 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  TO 

HONOR  POLICE         CAPTAIN 

MCLAUGHLIN 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  laws 
make  it  easier  to  do  right  and  harder 
to  do  wrong.  And  good  policemen  to 
enforce  these  laws  help  to  keep  our 
loved  ones  and  our  cities  secure.  Paul 
McLaughlin  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Force  for  the  past  35 
years  and  a  captain  for  over  a  decade. 
He  has  served  our  city  well.  During  his 
long  and  illustrious  career.  Captain 
McLaughlin  has  shown  leadership, 
dedication,  professional  expertise,  and 
personal  courage  throughout  many 
troubled  times  such  as  the  Chicago 
riots,  the  Croatian  hostage  situation, 
and  the  El  train  accident.  In  thanks, 
Captain  McLaughlin  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  many  commenda- 
tions praising  his  behavior  in  action. 

On  May  4,  1981,  Paul  McLaughlin 
retired  from  the  Chicago  Police  Force. 
On  September  3,  1981,  there  will  be  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  Captain 
McLaughlin.  All  those  family,  friends, 
and  fellow  police  officers  who  have  ad- 


LIBERALS,  CONSERVATIVES.  AND 
GOD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend 
Sunday  services  in  Heber  Springs, 
Ark.,  at  the  St.  Francis  Episcopal 
Church.  Rev.  Arnold  Heam  delivered 
a  most  enlightening  and  thought-pro- 
voking sermon  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House.  Reverend  Heam's  sermon  of 
July  5,  1981.  follows: 

Liberals,  Conservatives,  and  God 
(By  Rev.  Arnold  W.  Heam) 

The  annual  observance  of  Independence 
Day  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  And  that  prompts  reflection  on  the 
turmoil,  the  divisions,  the  changes  which 
have  marked  our  experience  as  a  people  in 
recent  decades  and  on  the  further  change  of 
direction  represented  by  last  fall's  national 
elections.  And  these  thoughts  immediately 
raise  the  tangled  questions  of  future  social 
policy. 

Each  must  ask:  What  stance,  what  posture 
shall  I  adopt?  What  shall  be  my  hopes  and 
expectations?  How  shall  the  church  be  re- 
lated to  society's  decision-making  processes? 
What  orientation  is  appropriate  from  the 
standpoint  of  Christian  faith? 
I 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  as  if  we 
have  two  broad  options.  We  can  be  liberals, 
or  we  can  be  conservatives.  The  situation  is 
actually  far  more  complicated  than  that  and 
for  a  number  of  different  reasons.  Yet  there 
is  enough  truth  in  designating  liberalism 
and  conservatism  as  the  major  alternatives 
to  make  it  a  useful  way  of  speaking  and  to 
enable  that  distinction  to  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  further  reflection.  The  labels  "lib- 
eral" and  "conservative"  do  seem  to  stand 
for  two  distinctive  ways  of  confronting  and 
participating  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

At  the  risk  of  considerable  further  over- 
simplification, let  me  try  to  characterize  the 
difference  between  these  two  postures.  Lib- 
erals might  be  described  as  those  whose 
chief  concern  is  to  bring  new  good  into 
being.  The  liberal  inclination  is  toward 
changing  things,  toward  experimentation, 
toward  extending  the  frontiers  of  justice, 
equality,  and  human  rights.  Liberals  want 
to  change  things  in  the  conviction  that 
things  could  be  much  better  than  they  are. 

Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
thought  of  as  those  whose  chief  concern  is 
to  prevent  established  good  from  being  lost. 
The  conservative  inclination  is  toward  tradi- 
tion and  order  and  the  stability  of  institu- 
tions, toward  preserving  values  and  systems 
and  practices  that  work— however  imper- 
fectly—rather than  running  the  risk  of 
chaos  and  disorder.  Conservatives  are  skep- 
tical of  change  and  want  to  cling  to  the 
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goods  we  have  for  fear  that,  if  we  do  not, 
things  may  turn  out  to  be  much  worse  than 
they  are. 

Whether  or  not  "liberal"  and  "conserva- 
tive" are  the  most  accurate  and  illuminating 
labels  for  them,  there  are.  in  any  case,  these 
two  ways  of  confronting  the  present.  There 
are  those  who  are  turning  on  by  a  vision  of 
a  better  future  and  who  seek  to  bring  new 
good  into  being.  Theirs  is  a  creative  impulse. 
And  there  are  those  who  are  filled  with  ap- 
preciation for  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  and  who  refuse  casually  to  discard  the 
heritage  of  long  experience.  Theirs  is  a  pre- 
serving impulse. 

II 

If,  however,  you  and  I  are  at  all  serious  in 
our  affirmation  of  Christian  faith,  then  our 
concern  is  not  just  to  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  liberals  or  conservatives.  Oxu 
first  concern  is  to  ask:  where  is  God  in  all 
this?  What  is  God  doing  in  the  midst  of 
human  affairs? 

An  important  clue  appears  in  words  which 
you  and  I  repeat  each  time  we  offer  the 
General  Thanksgiving  from  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer:  "We  bless  you  for  our  cre- 
ation, preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
this  life."  These  two  words,  "creation"  and 
"preservation,"  point  to  a  great  deal  of  what 
God  is  doing  in  his  world.  When  you  and  I 
try  to  locate  ourselves  within  or  beyond  the 
options  of  liberalism  and  conservatism,  it 
seems  to  me  profoundly  important  to 
remind  ourselves  that  (while  it  might  seem 
odd  to  call  God  liberal  or  conservative)  the 
God  we  worship  is  both  creater  and  preserv- 
er. He  is  one  who  is  constantly  at  work  to 
bring  new  good  into  being.  He  is  one  who  is 
ever  concerned  lest  any  good  be  lost. 

I  am  not  suggesting  God  is  a  timid, 
middle-of-the-road  moderate,  lukewarmly 
creative  and  half-heartedly  preserving. 
There  is  a  thoroughgoingness  and  a  stead- 
fast faithfulness  to  be  discerned  in  both  his 
creative  and  his  preserving  work. 

The  God  of  biblical  faith  is  one  whose  cre- 
ative Spirit  is  constantly  brooding  over  and 
surging  through  his  world  to  bring  new 
good  to  birth— though  the  birthing  be  pain- 
ful and  though  something  of  the  old  does 
have  to  be  surrendered  to  make  way  for  the 
new.  In  the  long  story  of  natual  evolution. 
God's  power  is  at  work,  bringing  a  wonder- 
ful diversity  of  species  into  being  to  share  in 
the  life  of  the  earth.  In  human  affairs  he 
moves  for  the  increase  of  justice  and  the  lib- 
eration of  the  oppressed.  He  is  ever  leading 
and  goading  his  people  toward  greater  and 
richer  fulfillment  of  human  possibilities  and 
human  community.  He  is  the  creating  God 
who  brings  new  good  into  t>eing. 

Yet  the  God  of  biblical  faith  is  also  one 
whose  fatherly  care  is  constantly  exercised 
to  confirm  and  conserve  the  good  that  has 
been  already  achieved— though  the  preser- 
vation of  past  achievements  does  sometimes 
establish  banks  within  which  the  river  of 
creativity  must  flow.  By  his  providence  ad- 
vances are  consolidated;  protective  struc- 
tures develop:  nature  acquires  the  balance 
and  harmony  on  which  its  creatures  depend. 
In  human  affairs,  stability  is  achieved 
through  the  emergence  and  experience  of 
institutions  such  as  famUy  and  state  and 
laws  and  church  and  school;  through  func- 
tioning systems  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services;  and  through 
all  the  things  that  make  possible  a  sane,  or- 
derly, reliable,  and  at  least  tolerably  just 
human  existence. 

The  influential  American  theologian  Paul 
Lehmann  has  described  the  divine  activity 
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by  saying  that  God  is  at  work  in  the  world 
"to  make  and  to  keep  human  life  human." ' 
And  that  is  exactly  the  point!  This  making 
and  keeping,  this  creating  and  preserving— 
these  are  what  God  is  doing. 

The  philosopher  Alfred  North  Whitehead 
has  said  that  God  is  always  leading  and 
luring  not  only  human  life  but  the  whole 
universe  into  what  he  calls  "creative  ad- 
vance."^ But  Whitehead  says  also  that  God 
is  constantly  exercising  "a  tender  care  that 
nothing  be  lost."' 

Creating  and  preserving— these  are  noth- 
ing less  than  the  work  of  God.  And  these 
are  divine  activities  with  which  faith  in- 
tends always  to  be  aligned.  We  dare  not 
forget  either  concern. 

The  creative  thrust  involves  making 
human  life  more  and  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely and  authentically  human.  It  involves 
bringing  new  good  into  being.  The  preserv- 
ing thrust  involves  keeping  in  human  life 
the  humaneness  and  the  humanity  which 
have  been  already  achieved.  It  involves  pre- 
venting established  good  from  being  squan- 
dered. The  God  you  and  I  worship  is  one 
who  works  l)oth  to  create  and  to  make  and 
to  preserve  and  to  keep.  And  in  the  process 
he  resists,  overthrows,  destroys  whatever 
thwarts  either  his  creative  or  his  preserving 
concern. 

in 

So  what  does  all  this  mean  with  respect  to 
the  question  with  which  we  began?  With 
what  outlook  shall  you  and  I  face  the  deci- 
sions which  confront  our  nation  and  our- 
selves? I  shall  not  suggest  how  any  one  of  us 
should  resolve  any  particular  issue,  but  I 
think  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  about 
the  nature  and  activity  of  the  God  we  wor- 
ship does  imply  something  about  the  atti- 
tudes with  which  you  and  I  can  best  face 
the  future  and  participate  in  the  society  of 
which  we  are  members. 

If  the  God  of  Christian  faith  is  both  cre- 
ator and  preserver,  then  both  "liberal"  and 
"conservative"  concerns  have  a  legitimate 
role  within  the  life  of  the  church.  Both 
have  a  place  in  our  concern  for  human  well 
l>eing.  Both  have  a  place  in  our  striving  to 
express  love  to  God  and  neighbor.  But  since 
both  have  validity,  none  of  us  ought  let 
himself  or  herself  get  locked  into  a  doctri- 
naire position  wherein  response  to  every 
issue  is  automatic.  Whether  our  reflexes 
tend  to  be  liberal  or  conservative,  we  need 
the  grace  to  get  beyond  the  knee-jerk  re- 
sponse. We  need  to  keep  ourselves  open  to 
diverse  possibilities. 

As  servant  of  God  and  neighbor,  one 
ought  to  be  willing  to  find  oneself  aligned 
with  conservatives  on  one  issue  and  with  lib- 
erals on  another. 

We  ought  also  be  able  to  welcome  correc- 
tion from  those  who  see  things  differently 
from  the  way  you  or  I  may  see  them.  Each 
of  us  has  got  finally  to  come  to  his  or  her 
own  decisions.  We  have  to  follow  the  best 
light  we  have.  Yet  we  can,  at  the  same  time, 
be  glad  that— within  the  providence  of 
God— there  are  other  persons  who  see 
things  differently  and  who  are  laboring  on 
behalf  of  values  we  might  be  inclined  to  ne- 
glect. 

Political  and  social  struggle  gets  pretty 
messy  sometimes.  But  through  it  all.  you 
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and  I  can  trust  that  God  will  use  the  partial 
insights  and  fragmentary  wisdom  and  one- 
sided, unbalanced  efforu  of  a  lot  of  differ- 
ing people  as  the  context  out  of  which  he 
can  bring  forth  something  better  than  any 
one  of  us,  or  any  limited  group  of  us.  could 
ever  have  achieved  alone.  And  that  convic- 
tion is  surely  close  to  the  heart  of  what  de- 
mocracy is  all  about. 

Still,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  God  is  creator 
and  presen-or  and  leave  it  at  that.  There  is 
more  in  the-  General  Thanksgiving  that 
what  I  quoted  earlier.  Listen  to  the  same 
passage  slightly  extended:  "We  bless  you  for 
our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  bless- 
ings of  this  life;  but  above  all  for  your  im- 
measurable love  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  God  we  worship— the  creator,  the 
preserver— is  also  savior.  And  that  convic- 
tion supplies  the  assurance  you  and  I  need 
if  we  are  to  do  much  of  anything  at  all. 
whether  in  the  more  public  arena  of  politi- 
cal activity  or  in  the  more  private  circle  of 
personal  life  and  interpersonal  relation- 
ships. 

For  anything  we  do  is  risky.  We  can 
always  be  mistaken  in  oiu-  choices.  We  can 
always  be  misled  by  our  own  biases  and  our 
own  blindness. 

But  we  can  run  the  risks  and  take  the 
chances  in  the  faith  and  trust  that  the  same 
God  who  Ls  creating  and  preserving  is  also 
saving.  He  will  take  your  blunders  and  per- 
versities and  mine,  and  those  of  the  persons 
and  interests  we  oppose,  and  he  will  redeem 
them  and  use  them  for  good  as  he  weaves 
them  into  the  story  of  his  own  gracious  and 
ongoing  purpose.* 


ERIE,  PA.,  ZOO 


'Paul  L.  Lehmann,  "Rhics  in  a  Christian  Con- 
text" (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  ls>63).  p.  85  et 
passim. 

*  Alfred  North  Whitehead.  "Process  and  Reality" 
(corrected  edition,  eds.  D.  R.  Griffin  and  D.  W. 
Sherburne:  New  York:  1-Yee  Press,  1978).  p.  344  et 
passim. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  346. 


HON.  MARC  L.  MARKS 

OP  PiKNSYLVAlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Erie  Zoo  in  Erie,  Pa.  The 
zoo,  founded  in  1924.  is  a  small  15-acie 
public  park  run  by  the  Erie  Zoological 
Society.  Director  James  Rhea  and  his 
friendly,  highly  competent  staff  are 
always  on  hand  and  eager  to  explain 
particulars  and  answer  questions. 

Besides  hou-smg  70  ."species  and  200 
specimens,  the  zoo  contains  picnic  fa- 
cilities and  playgrounds  which  are  in 
full  use  throughout  the  spring  and 
siunmer  months.  The  zoo  also  spon- 
sors an  annual  spring  parade  which  is 
widely  attended  by  the  entire  commu- 
nity. More  than  a  quarter  oi  a  million 
people  visit  the  Erie  Zoo  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Erie  ranks  third  in  tlie 
Nation  a-s  the  most  attended  zoo  for 
the  size  of  its  metro  area.  One  of  the 
zoo's  most  popular  attractions  is  Rxie 
Land,  a  playground  of  tame  animals 
that  roam  about  free  from  confine- 
ment. Children  have  the  opportunity 
to  pet  and  feed  goats,  lambs,  ducks 
and  a  vvide  assortment  of  friendly, 
gentle  animals. 

While  at  the  Erie  Zoo  this  past 
weekend,  I  was  particularly  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  see  their  newborn  giraffe. 
The  beautiful  baby  giraffe  calf  was 
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bom  on  Monday,  July  27,  1981.  The 
birth  of  a  baby  giraffe  is  unusual  for  a 
zoo  the  size  of  Erie  because  giraffes 
and  other  large  specimens  often  do 
i.ot  reproduce  in  relatively  confining 
habitats.  The  calf  was  approximately  7 
feet  tall  at  birth.  The  calf  is  unique  in 
his  markings  in  that  he  has  the  identi- 
cal shamrock  design  on  his  chest  that 
his  father  possesses.  The  calf  has  yet 
to  be  named,  but  as  is  the  custom  for 
popular  newborns  at  the  Erie  Zoo,  of- 
ficials are  planning  a  name  contest  in 
which  the  community  can  participate. 

The  Erie  Zoo.  despite  its  relatively 
small  size,  has  also  been  successful  in 
breeding  polar  bears,  having  had  suc- 
cessful births  in  1977  and  again  in 
1980.  The  birth  of  polar  bears  in  con- 
finement is  a  delicate  procedure  since 
a  polar  bear  will  often  abort  or  devour 
its  young  at  the  slightest  provocation. 
The  officials  at  the  Erie  Zoo  were  able 
to  devise  a  successful  method  of  isola- 
tion which  provided  the  proper  condi- 
tions for  birth. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Erie  Zoological  Socie- 
ty, its  many  patrons  and  the  officials 
and  attendants  at  the  Erie  Zoo. 
Through  their  dedication  and  hard 
work  the  Erie  Zoo  has  served  as  one  of 
the  community's  favorite  sites  for 
recreation  and  family  get-togethers  as 
well  as  a  fascinating  museum  of  live 
wildlife.* 


PRUDENCE  AND  PUBUC  HEALTH 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
head  of  Michigan's  Department  of 
Public  Health  recently  testified  before 
my  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services-  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  an  abstract  of  his  remarks  avail- 
able to  the  full  Hou.se  and  would  like 
to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Thank.s  f  >r  this  opportunity.  I  have  some 
true  stories  to  tell  you  this  afternoon.  They 
come  from  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Michi- 
gan's Slate  Health  Department.  They  also 
reflect  the  views  of  the  55  other  states  and 
territories.  I  believe,  as  do  colleagues  in 
•ounty,  city  and  state  health  departments. 
I  hat  it  is  prudent  to  invest  in  public  health. 
Here's  why: 

In  southwest  Michigan  this  afternoon,  a 
child  lies  in  bed  in  a  hospital.  He  does  not 
recognize  his  family.  Doctors  say  his  brain 
has  been  destroyed.  He  is  a  victim  of  East- 
f-m  Equine  Encephalitis,  a  disease  carried 
by  mosquitoes.  The  cost  to  him  a.nd  to  his 
family  is  beyond  words.  The  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers through  Medicaid  is  $450,000  this  year. 
We  face  more  such  losses  to  the  extent  that 
prevention  funding  is  reduced.  The  sequel 
to  this  story  is  that,  thanks  to  an  alert  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  and  dedicated  staff, 
we  were  able  to  move  some  money  around 
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fast  enough  to  hire  DC-3s  for  a  massive 
spray  program,  which  wiped  out  the  mos- 
quitoes and  held  the  damage  to  one  child 
and  several  horses. 

You've  heard  how  we  made  spectacular 
advances  against  infectious  diseases.  Our 
death  rate  has  gone  down  by  over  60  per- 
cent since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Your 
lifetimes  and  mine,  on  the  average,  are  20 
years  longer  than  they  would  have  been  in 
1900.  Each  year,  local  and  state  health  de- 
partments serve  over  30  million  people  di- 
rectly in  communicable  disease  control  pro- 
grams, and  the  entire  population  indirectly. 
However,  in  order  to  sustain  a  reasonably 
adequate  national  program  to  protect  chil- 
dren from  acute  infectious  diseases,  you've 
been  persuaded  to  provide  special,  high 
level  funding  for  immunization.  This  may 
be  one  of  the  easier  things  to  support.  It  is 
harder  to  help  Michigan  battle  Equine  En- 
cephalitis. Or  Arizona,  with  rabies  along  the 
border.  Or  Mississippi,  with  tuberculosis. 
That  was  why  we  worked  with  you  in  1978 
to  design  the  PHS  314(d)  cost  sharing  incen- 
tive, and  the  companion  accountability  tool 
known  as  the  National  Public  Health  Pro- 
gram Reporting  System.  Apparently,  this 
halfway  house  between  block  grants  and  ca- 
tegoricals— a.  national  investment,  state  by 
state,  in  a  defined  set  of  services,  subject  to 
local  priority  setting,  but  accountable  to 
you— has  been  all  but  abandoned.  We  do  not 
understand  why.  But.  we  urge  you  to  do  all 
you  can  to  sustain  the  national  investment 
in  disease  prevention  and  control.  We  urge 
you  to  sustain  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, which  those  of  us  in  public  health  look 
to  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  direction  in  an 
otherwise  bizarre  world  of  Federal  acro- 
nyms. 

In  Michigan,  as  in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
our  investment  in  sickness  care  in  the  last 
15  years  has  far  outstripped  prevention.  We 
pay  about  a  billion  yearly  for  Medicaid 
alone,  in  our  State,  compared  with  less  than 
one-third  billion  for  local  and  state  health 
department  services  combined— and  many 
of  these  include  treatment  activities.  This  is 
a  costly  imbalance. 

In  a  nursing  home  in  central  Michigan  a 
55  year  old  mttn  speniis  most  of  his  days 
rocking  endlessly  in  a  worn,  maple  rocker. 
He  had  uncontrolled  high  blood  pressure 
for  many  years.  A  stroke  at  age  54  left  him 
partially  paralyzed.  Even  though  our  health 
department  regulatory  programs  assure  him 
a  reasonable  hope  for  quality  care,  he  is  a 
failure  of  public  health.  We  didnt  act  soon 
enough  to  help  him  learn  to  control  his  dis- 
ease. We  face  more  such  losses  to  the  extent 
that  funding  for  prevention  is  reduced. 
Each  year,  it's  estimated  that  we  needlessly 
lose  65,000  Americans  to  the  plague  of  hy- 
pertension—as many  as  from  highway  acci- 
dents. In  Michigan,  less  than  one  of  three  of 
our  nearly  one  million  adults  with  hyper- 
tension have  their  blood  pressure  under 
control.  Where  our  country's  local  and  state 
health  department  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  serve  over  20  million 
people  and  our  communicable  disease  pro- 
gram about  30  million,  our  chronic  disease 
programs  (heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  dia- 
betes, renal  disease)  serve  only  a  little  over  5 
million.  We  do  not  have  equity. 

In  southeast  Michigan,  a  three  year  old 
has  scars  around  her  face  which  will  last 
her  lifetime.  She  was  bitten  by  rats  in  her 
crib.  She  will  carry  the  evidence  of  those 
hungry  rats  into  her  teens  and  adult  life. 
She  is  a  failure  of  public  health.  We  didn't 
move  fast  enough  to  save  her.  The  cost  is  in 
medical  bills  and  whatever  the  scars  may  do 
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to  her  life  chances.  We  face  more  such 
losses  to  the  extent  that  funding  for  preven- 
tion is  reduced.  Even  though  you've  provid- 
ed, in  the  past,  some  funds  for  the  control 
of  hazards  such  as  rats  and  lead-based  paint 
poisoning,  the  investment  has  not  reached 
out  sufficiently  to  help  us  do  the  job.  In 
Michigan,  for  instance,  we  have  six  commu- 
nity programs  in  rat  control,  while  nearly 
all  urban  centers  have  similar  problems  and 
are  not  helped.  In  1979.  state  health  offi- 
cials of  the  nation  reported  3.9  million  field 
inspections  in  environmental  health  and 
179.000  enforcement  actions.  But  environ- 
mental health  program  data  also  show  a 
broad  variation  in  what  is  available  and  ac- 
cessible to  our  people  and  communities,  de- 
pending on  which  state  you  live  in.  We  do 
not  have  equity. 

In  a  small  southern  Michigan  town  of 
Adrian,  a  Mexican-American  will  lie  awake 
tonight  worrying  about  his  children.  His 
home,  his  dooryard.  the  playground,  the 
neighborhood,  have  been  contaminated 
with  a  chemical  dust  which  p>otentially  can 
cause  cancer.  The  dust  (Curene  442)  was 
spread  by  a  nearby  plant,  where  his  family 
and  most  of  his  neighbors  work.  His  fears 
are  a  failure  of  public  health.  We  didn't  act 
in  time  to  help  protect  this  community. 
More  communities  will  face  such  anxieties 
and  disruption  to  the  extent  that  preven- 
tion funds  are  reduced.  The  cost  of  clean- 
up, from  private  and  public  sectors,  is  ex- 
pensive. The  local  and  state  governmental 
agencies  are  being  responsive  to  this  severe 
problem.  But  we  are  playing  catch-up. 
having  already  lost  the  battle  for  communi- 
ty protection. 

This  is  one  of  scores  of  examples  of  the 
substantial  tasks  confronting  local  and  state 
health  departments  of  the  country,  in  col- 
laboration with  state  environmental  and  ag- 
ricultural agencies  and  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control. 

We  have  emphasized  that  it  is  prudent  to 
pay  the  lower  cost  of  health,  rather  than 
the  higher  prices  of  sickness:  that  it  is  pru- 
dent to  promote  health;  and  prudent  to 
help  people  and  communities  protect  them- 
selves and  prevent  contamination.  The 
axiom  remains  that  an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  still  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  In  my  written 
testimony.  I  include  additional  examples  in- 
dicating what  the  country  will  lose  if  public 
health  is  cut.  and  what  we  will  gain  if  we 
sustain  robust  public  health  programs.  We 
salute  you.  We  stand  ready  to  try  to  respond 
to  your  questions  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Offi- 
cials.* 


INVASION  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  August 
21,  1981,  marks  the  sad  anniversary  of 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 
This  brutal  invasion  was  a  violation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  a  member  state  of 
the  United  Nations  and  a  cruel  nega- 
tion of  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  peoples.  The  continued  occupation 
of  Czechoslovakia  is  another  crime 
against  the  right  of  a  country  to  deter- 
mine its  own  destiny  and  aspirations. 
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Since  that  sad  day  in  1968,  the  brave 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  made 
repeated  efforts  to  assert  their  right 
to  freedom  and  self-expression.  Over  a 
thousand  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia 
signed  the  Charter  77  which  peti- 
tioned their  government  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  the  Helsinki  F'inal 
Act.  Instead  of  responding  to  the 
honest  and  heartfelt  sentiments  of  its 
citizens,  the  Prague  government  re- 
sponded with  repression.  Thousands 
have  been  arrested  and  harrassed. 
Many  more  have  had  their  careers 
ruined. 

It  is  important  that  the  United 
States  take  a  strong  stand  opposing 
the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia,  no  matter  how  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
Soviet  tanks  crossed  the  border  to 
crush  the  Prague  spring  13  years  ago. 
The  American  people  support  the  ef- 
forts of  all  people  to  be  free.  After  all, 
our  own  coimtry  began  with  the  stir- 
rings for  independence  and  freedom. 

And  so  I  join  with  Americans  of 
Czech,  Slovak,  Subcarpatho-Rutheni- 
an  and  Moravian  descent  in  conunemo- 
rating  this  sad  occasion  to  pray  for  the 
eventual  deliverance  of  Czechoslova- 
kia from  the  cruel  occupation.  May 
the  day  soon  come  when  Czechoslova- 
kia stands  proudly  and  independently 
as  a  free  and  equal  partner  in  the 
international  commtmity  of  nations. 


LIST  OF  KEY  VOTES 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  to  periodically  list 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  key 
votes  I  have  cast  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  list  of  my  key  votes  is  arranged 
as  follows:  Each  item  begins  with  the 
roUcall  number  of  the  vote,  followed 
by  the  number  of  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, and  a  description  of  the  question 
on  which  the  vote  was  taken.  This  is 
followed  by  my  own  vote  on  the  issue. 
Finally,  the  vote  of  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  is  indicated  by 
passed  or  failed  followed  by  the  yea- 
nay  vote  totals. 

The  list  printed  here  includes  key 
votes  taken  between  January  5.  1981, 
and  June  26,  1981. 

List  of  ICey  Votes  of  Congressman  Don  J. 
Pease.  97th  Congress,  1st  Session 

(10)  H.R.  1553.  Bill  raising  the  temporary 
public  debt  ceiling  by  $50  billion  to  $985  bil- 
lion, effective  through  September  30,  1981. 
Yes.  Passed  305-104. 

(13)  H.  Res.  13.  Resolution  re-establishing 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  for  the  97th  Congress.  Yes. 
Passed  276-101. 
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(14)  H.  Res.  67.  Resolution  continuing  the 
investigation  of  alleged  improper  conduct 
by  Members  of  Congress  in  the  ABSCAM 
affair.  Yes.  Passed  390-1. 

(16)  H.  Res.  115.  Amendment  providing 
for  a  10  percent  reduction  in  the  spending 
ceiling  for  standing  and  select  committees  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for  calen- 
dar year  1981.  Yes.  Passed  407-2. 

(17)  H.  Res.  115.  Amendment  reducing  the 
spending  ceiling  for  standing  and  select 
committees  to  $35.3  million  or  9  percent 
below  actual  expenditures  in  1980.  No. 
Failed  184-225. 

(20)  H.J.  Res.  182.  Resolution  designating 
April  26,  1981.  as  a  national  day  of  recogni- 
tion for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era.  Yes. 
Passed  unanimously. 

(33)  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Obey  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  which  mandated  $26 
billion  in  spending  cuts,  provided  a  budget 
surplus  in  fiscal  year  1982  as  well  as  fiscal 
year  1983  and  1984.  and  delayed  individual 
tax  cuts  until  January  1.  1983.  Yes.  Failed 
119-303. 

(36)  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  offered  by  Reps.  Gramm 
and  Latta  which  mandated  $23.1  billion  in 
spending  cuts,  provided  a  $31  billion  deficit 
and  provided  a  $51.3  billion  tax  cut  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  No.  Passed  253-176. 

(37)  H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Final  passage  ap- 
proving the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  to  the 
budget  resolution.  No.  Passed  270-154. 

(39)  H.R.  3512.  Amendment  to  renege  on 
the  American  commitment  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  by  further 
decreasing  our  contribution  even  though 
the  amount  requested  was  the  smallest  per- 
centage ever  committed  by  the  United 
States  and  75  percent  of  IDA  loans  go  to  the 
poorest  countries.  No.  Passed  272-126. 

(40)  H.R.  3512.  Amendment  to  reduce 
direct  loan  authority  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  which  promotes  overseas  sales  for  U.S. 
corporations.  No.  Passed  231-166. 

(49)  H.R.  2098.  Bill  establishing  Offices  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  Defense,  Justice, 
and  Treasury  Departments  and  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Yes. 
Passed  334-65. 

(50)  H.R.  2979.  Bill  providing  $3  million  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the 
National  Historical  I»ublications  and  Rec- 
ords Commission.  No.  Failed  165-231. 

(53)  H.R.  3520.  Bill  extending  the  deadline 
for  steel  industry  compliance  with  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  provided  that  funds  saved  as  a  result 
of  the  extension  are  committed  to  modern- 
ization. Yes.  Passed  322-3. 

(54)  H.R.  3499.  BiU  providing  hospital  care 
to  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange  and  extending  pyschological  read- 
justment counseling.  Yes.  Passed  unani- 
mously. 

(56)  H.R.  3337.  Bill  extending  youth  em- 
ployment programs  for  one  year  while  their 
effectiveness  is  being  thoroughly  reviewed. 
Yes.  Passed  309-84. 

(57)  H.R.  1100.  Bill  changing  from  6 
months  to  60  days  the  length  of  time  a 
former  POW  must  have  been  interned  to  es- 
tablish a  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  certain  diseases  and  medical  conditions. 
Yes.  Passed  394-2. 

(62)  H.R.  3455.  Amendment  deleting  $29.6 
million  to  acquire  244,000  acres  to  expand 
Port  Carson  in  Colorado  and  preventing  a 
further  encroachment  of  federal  land  own- 
ership. Yes.  Failed  175-209. 

(63)  H.R.  3455.  Amendment  withdrawing 
authority  to  construct  a  facility  at  the  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  designed  to  produce  binary 
nerve  gas.  Yes.  Failed  135-220. 
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(64)  H.R.  3455.  Bill  Approving  $7  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  military  construction 
and  family  housing  covering  773  construc- 
tion projecU  at  399  military  installations. 
Yes.  Passed  311-36. 

(69)  H.R.  3462.  Amendment  prohibiting 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  using  funds 
to  require  directly  or  indirectly  the  trans- 
portation of  students  to  a  school  other  than 
that  nearest  the  students'  home.  No. 
Passsed  265-122. 

(73)  H.R.  3413.  Amendment  prohibiting 
the  Department  of  Energy  national  security 
programs  from  using  federal  funds  for  the 
production  or  research  and  development  of 
enhanced  radiation  nuclear  weapons.  Yes 
Failed  88-293. 

(76)  H.J.  Res.  287.  Resolution  urging  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  notify  the  World 
Health  Organization  that  the  United  States 
will  cooperate  fully  with  other  nations  to 
protect  children  from  illness  and  contami- 
nation from  U.  S.  infant  formula.  Yes. 
Passed  301-100. 

(83)  H.R.  3480.  Amendment  preventing 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  from  acting 
in  behalf  of  poor  persons  to  bring  class 
action  suits  against  federal.  sUte  and  local 
governments.  No.  Passed  241-167. 

(85)  H.R.  3480.  Amendment  preventing 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  provid- 
ing legal  assistance  to  promote,  defend  or 
protect  homosexuality.  Yes.  Passed  281-124. 

(86)  H.R.  3480.  Amendment  prohibiting 
Legal  Services  Corp.  lawyers  from  informing 
eligible  clients  of  the  current  state  of  abor- 
tion law.  No.  Failed  160-242. 

(88)  H.R.  3480.  Amendment  prohibiting 
Legal  Services  Corporation-funded  legal  as- 
sistance for  or  on  behalf  of  aliens  not  legal- 
ly admitted  or  permanent  residence  in  the 
U.S.  Yes.  Failed  141-262. 

(91)  H.R.  3480.  Bill  continuing  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
1983  and  requiring  the  establishement  of 
state  advisory  councils  to  review  grant  and 
contract  applications.  Yes.  Passed  245-137 

(94)  H.R.  32614.  Bill  further  increasing 
Department  of  Defense  funds  already  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1981  by  $2.66  billion. 
No.  Passed  360-50. 

(102)  H.R.  3238.  Bill  to  continue  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  with 
budget  reductions  from  previous  year.  Yes 
Passed  323-86. 

(113)  H.R.  3982.  Omnibus  reconciliation 
bill  revising  existing  law  to  achieve  budget 
savings  by  cutting  social  security,  supple- 
mental security  income,  school  lunches  and 
by  consolidating  numerous  education, 
health,  energy  and  community  services  pro- 
grams into  block  grants.  No.  Passed  232- 
193.* 


RODINO  QUESTIONS  WAVE  OF 
MERGERS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
piece  that  appeared  on  July  26.  1981, 
in  the  Newark  Star  Ledger  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Peter  W. 
RoDiNo.  Jr.  This  piece  reflects  and 
comments  on  the  present  "merger 
madness"  infecting  the  upper  echelons 
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of  corporate  America  and  the  response 
or  lack  thereof  by  our  institutions  of 
government.  I  should  add  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  begin  a 
series  of  hearings  on  Wednesday, 
August  26.  1981.  on  present  merger 
policy. 

Merger  Madness 

(By  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.) 

The  message  to  the  corporate  gianU  is 

out:  Seldom  will  be  heard  a  discouraging 

word  from  the  new  "trustbusters"  out  of  the 

West. 

Attorney  General  Smith  has  assured  them 
that  bigness  is  not  badness.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Baxter  has  told  them  that 
Antitrust  Division  guidelines  on  permissible 
concentration  are  too  tough. 

Responding  to  these  signals,  some  of  our 
nations  largest  corporations  have  embarked 
on  a  new  wave  of  mergers. 

All  right,  bigness  may  not  necessarily  be 
bad.  but  neither  is  it  inevitably  best,  wheth- 
er the  evaluation  Is  economic,  political  or 
social. 

Disciples  of  relaxed  merger  standards  sug- 
gest that  the  resulting  freedom  will  ulti- 
mately bring  about  a  more  efficient  indus- 
trial structure  that  more  sensibly  uses  our 
valuable  resources.  This  is  questionable. 

Studies  show  that  economies  of  scale  are 
also  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns and  are  unlikely  once  a  corporation 
exceeds  a  certain  size.  Moreover,  any  effi- 
ciency gains  are  most  likely  in  mergers 
among  competitors,  the  very  type  of  hori- 
zontal combination  that  Mr.  Baxter  says 
should  be  most  closely  monitored.  Anyway, 
according  to  former  FTC  Commissioner 
Robert  Pitofsky.  few  of  the  recent  large 
mergers  have  been  undertaken  to  achieve 
efficiencies.  Rather,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  pointed  out,  corporate  officials 
pursue  mergers  to  deversify  investments,  to 
obtain  tax  breaks,  or  simply  to  increase  the 
size  and  prestige  of  the  corporation  (and 
thereby  nationalizing  higher  salaries  for  the 
top  management). 

These  facts  indicate  that  many  mergers 
may  be  nearly  meaningless  for  most  of  us.  if 
not  for  a  fortunate  few.  But,  although  all 
the  evidence  is  not  in,  there  are  mounting 
indications  that  a  continuing  merger  wave  is 
not  merely  passive,  that  it  could  in  fact  ad- 
versely affect  our  nation's  economic  growth. 
The  large  sums  of  cash  available  in  many 
corporate  treasuries  could  be  well  invested 
in  research  and  development  or  in  capital 
expenditures  to  promote  long-term  growth. 
If,  instead,  this  money  is  spent  to  acquire 
the  assets  of  other  firms,  a  major  potential 
source  of  fruitful  investment  has  been  dissi- 
pated, because  cash  in  the  hands  of  stock- 
holders usually  only  reluctantly  finds  its 
way  quickly  into  productive  investment. 

Other  drains  on  corporate  cash  result 
from  merger.  Every  time  there  is  an  acquisi- 
tion, significant  transactional  costs  gnaw 
away  at  available  capital:  fees  for  lawyers, 
for  accountants,  for  investment  bankers. 
Also,  the  attention  of  a  company's  high- 
level  management  probably  is  diverted  from 
other  pursuits  that  might  better  benefit  the 
company  and  our  nation  in  the  long  term. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
these  huge  merger  efforts  affect  the  credit 
markets  and  the  flow  of  capital.  In  the 
Conoco  affair  and  related  developments,  six 
corporations  reportedly  have  borrowed  or 
hold  options  to  borrow  some  $25  billion  at  a 
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time  when  the  prime  interest  rate  hovers 
around  20  percent.  Is  this  borrowing  devour- 
ing available  credit?  Is  it  driving  rates  up  to 
the  detriment,  for  example,  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry, the  housing  industry,  and  small 
business? 

Finally,  there  is  evidence  in  a  recent  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  study  that,  while 
bigness  may  not  in  itself  be  bad,  it  may  be 
less  productive  of  new  technology.  Over  a 
20-year  period  ending  in  1973,  the  study 
found  that  small  firms  produced  23  times 
more  exploitable  ideas  per  dollar  spent  on 
research  and  development  than  did  the 
large  corporations. 

These  concerns  I  have  expressed  relate 
only  to  the  economic  effects  of  mergers. 
The  Members  of  Congress  who  passed  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890,  reacting  to  the  eco- 
nomic domination  of  "trusts"  such  as  Stand- 
ard Oil,  also  feared  the  social  and  political 
consequences  of  concentrated  corporate 
power.  Local  communities  and  their  work- 
ers, they  knew,  suffered  when  plants  were 
closed  or  relocated.  But.  at  least,  they  dealt 
with  local  owners  who  likely  had  a  personal 
commitment  to  the  community's  well-being. 
Today  these  local  groups  more  often  must 
deal— if,  indeed,  they  cam  deal  at  all— with  a 
far-away  conglomerate  management  inter- 
ested primarily,  if  not  only,  in  short-term 
profits.  Some  businessmen  may  admire  such 
detached  decisionmaking  that  is  devoid  of 
human  and  community  values,  but  in  the 
long  run,  I  doubt  that  our  Nation  will  toler- 
ate this  kind  of  aloof  management. 

There  are  also  troubling  social  and  politi- 
cal consequences  if  small  businesses  were  to 
die.  Self-reliance,  hard  work,  innovation, 
these  are  the  threads  of  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life,  woven  into  it  by  the  traditional  in- 
dependent entrepreneurs  of  this  nation. 
Will  these  values  survive  if  all  our  economic 
assets  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  corporations?  Might  not  compla- 
cence replace  self-reliance?  Why  work  hard 
if  benefits  flow  only  to  a  distant  manage- 
ment and  unknown  shareholders?  These 
surely  are  concerns  as  important  as  the  pre- 
sumed beneficial  economic  effects  of  mo- 
nopoly that  seem  to  be  the  sole  point  of  ref- 
erence of  ihis  administration. 

Any  departure  from  long-term  antitrust 
policy.  I  think  I  have  shown,  brings  with  it 
large,  political,  social,  and  economic  risks. 
And  once  mergers  and  acquisitions  have  oc- 
curred, the  damage  may  be  irreparable. 
When  any  merger  or  acquisition  has  been 
consummated,  assets  are  comingled:  person- 
nel shifted,  hired  or  discharged:  technology 
and  trade  secrets  shared.  Recreation  of  the 
original  separate  entities  becomes  impossi- 
ble, even  when  dictated  by  the  courts.  For 
example,  the  1959  Pabst  acquisition  of  the 
Blatz  Brewing  Company  was  declared  un- 
lawful by  the  Supreme  Court;  but,  after  16 
years  of  litigation,  the  case  was  ended  when 
the  Government  could  not  obtain  any  dives- 
titure of  Blatz.  And  recent  Government 
antitrust  litigation  involving  IBM  and 
AT&T  suggests  the  crushing  economic  and 
political  costs  in  any  attempt  to  restructure 
an  industry. 

Because  of  the  Government's  inability  to 
deal  effectively  with  illegal  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions, I  sponsored  the  Hart,  Scott, 
Rodino  Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of 
1976.  which  gave  the  enforcement  agencies 
sufficient  access  to  advance  information 
about  proposed  acquisitions  and  mergers  so 
they  could  block  unlawful  activity.  Howev- 
er, all  the  Government's  enforcement  tools 
are  worthless  if  the  Administration  declines 
to  tighten  the  screws,  or  close  the  cutoff 
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valve.  In  short,  despite  the  available  en- 
forcement tools,  we  may  suffer  structural 
changes  to  our  economic  system  that  might 
be  damaging  and  irreversible. 

The  new  merger  wave  highlights  rather 
dramatically  some  of  the  remaining  inad- 
equacies of  our  merger  law,  including  its 
failure  to  address  directly  large  conglomer- 
ate acquisitions.  The  Administration,  by  its 
nonchalance  about  these  issues,  could,  iron- 
ically, spark  a  campaign  that  will  end  up  de- 
ciding that  bigness,  if  not  bad.  is  not 
benign.* 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  AND 
RETIREMENT  PLANS 


HON.  URRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker, 
within  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981,  under  the  innocuous  title 
of  'Miscellaneous  Provisions."  is  sec- 
tion 314(b).  a  section  that  will  drasti- 
cally alter  the  basic  concept  of  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  (IRA's)  and 
other  types  of  individual  retirement 
plans.  Section  314(b)  will  impose  a  pro- 
hibitive penalty  on  those  individuals 
who  seek  a  hedge  against  rampaging 
inflation  by  investing  in  tangible 
assets.  By  this  provision,  we  are,  in  es- 
sence, establishing  a  national  econom- 
ic policy  with  regard  to  retirement 
plans  whereby  only  intangible  assets- 
paper— are  to  be  considered  as  a 
proper  form  of  investment  by  those 
who  are  working  and  who  are  making 
investments  and  attempting  to  plan 
for  their  retirement. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  if  this  is  our 
intent,  because  regardless  of  our 
intent,  this  will  be  the  effect  of  our  ac- 
tions. In  a  fluctuating  economy,  can 
we  say  with  certainty  that  one  form  of 
investment,  tangible  or  intangible,  is 
acceptable  while  the  other  is  not? 

Section  314(b)  is  contrary  to  the 
basic  principle  under  which  Congress 
enacted  legislation  creating  IRA's  and 
other  types  of  individual  retirement 
plans.  Is  it  now  our  intention  to  re- 
nounce that  principle  and  declare  that 
the  individual  is  incompetent  to  invest 
the  money  that  he  or  she  has  earned 
and  that  Congress  will  direct  such  in- 
vestments? What  is  to  become  of  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  choice  and  its 
basic  tenet  that  the  individual  is  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  personal  affairs? 
For  in  no  tmcertain  terms,  section 
314(b)  deprives  our  citizens  of  that 
basic  freedom  of  choice,  to  self  direct 
their  investment  dollars. 

In  the  near  future,  legislation  will  be 
introduced  to  correct  the  unfortunate 
provision  that  we  are  voting  on  today. 
However,  I  bring  this  matter  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  at  this  time  and  I 
urge  them  to  support  legislation  that 
will  return  the  individual's  freedom  of 
choice  in  directing  their  investment 
dollars  into  whatever  mediimi  they  be- 
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lieve  will  provide  them  with  the  great- 
est security. 

In  addition,  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  of 
Harry  V.  Lamon,  Jr..  Esq.,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.: 

I  am  founder  and  past  president  of  the 
Southern  Pension  Conference  and  the 
Southern  Federal  Tax  Institute,  and  served 
as  a  member  of  the  ERISA  Advisory  Council 
representing  the  general  public  from  1975 
through  1979.  In  my  view,  the  conference 
committee  report  language  is  unfortunate 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Current  tax  law  generally  permits  individ- 
uals to  self-direct  investments  in  individual 
retirement  accounts  (IRA's)  or  in  accounts 
held  under  qualified  retirement  plans.  Many 
individuals  have  chosen  to  invest  in  coins, 
metals,  gems,  stamps,  art  and  other  items  of 
tangible  F>ersonal  proijerty.  To  avoid  current 
taxation  on  such  investment,  current  law  re- 
quires that  such  investments  be  held  under 
the  earmarked  account,  and  not  be  held  as  a 
personal  possession  of  the  individual.  A 
little  known  provision  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981.  Sec.  314.  would 
change  current  law  effective  January  1. 
1982.  and  would  provide  that  any  invest- 
ment in  a  "collectible"  automatically  would 
be  deemed  a  current  distribution  subject  to 
current  taxation.  This  provision  should  be 
repealed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  provision  was  adopted  without 
prior  notice  to  the  public  and  without  hear- 
ings. 

2.  The  provision  effectively  prohibits  a 
form  of  investmen'..  which  has  substantially 
outperformed  more  traditional  investments 
in  recent  years. 

3.  The  provisions  substantially  curtail  the 
freedom  of  individuals  to  invest  their  own 
money  as  they  determine  is  in  their  own 
best  interest. 

4.  The  provision  discriminates  against  in- 
dividuals who  wish  to  invest  their  own 
money  in  tangibles  as  opposed  to  intangi- 
bles. 

5.  The  provision  will  have  a  substantial 
and  detrimental  impact  on  thousands  of 
businesses,  most  of  which  are  small,  which 
trade  in  coins,  stamps,  gems,  antiques,  art, 
precious  metals,  antique  automobiles,  and 
other  items  of  tangible  personal  property. 

6.  The  provision  grants  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  through  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  extremely  broad  powers  to 
expand  the  restrictions  to  "any  other  tangi- 
ble personal  property".  It  would  appear  that 
the  IRS  could  assert  the  authority  to 
extend  the  restrictions  to  investments  in 
commodities  and  equipment  and  items  not 
even  contemplated  by  the  Congress. 

7.  Portions  of  the  provision  are  unclear. 
E)oes  it  extend  to  jointly  owned  property? 
To  proiJerty  owned  in  a  joint  venture  or 
general  partnership?  To  property  owned 
through  a  limited  partnership?  To  property 
owned  by  a  corporation?  To  property  owned 
by  an  electing  corporation  under  Subchap- 
ter "S"  of  the  code?  To  property  owned  by  a 
trust? 

8.  The  provision  is  limited  to  IRA's  or  in- 
dividually-directed accounts.  It  apparently 
does  not  apply  to  non-directed  accounts 
under  qualified  plans.  This  would  permit  a 
trustee  to  Invest  plan  assets  in  "collectibles" 
for  all  participants,  whether  the  individual 
participants  desired  such  investments  or 
not,  but  would  not  permit  individuals  to 
direct  their  own  investments. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
Sec.  314(b)  applies  not  only  to  Individual 
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Retirement  Accounts  (IRAs)  but  also  ap- 
plies to  acquisitions  of  "collectibles"  by  par- 
ticipants in  all  self-directed  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  described  in  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Sec.  401(a). 

This  is  a  major  reversal  of  tax  policy  and 
one  which  will  begin  a  rush,  in  the  coming 
months  before  December  31.  1981.  by  indi- 
viduals to  earmark  ■collectibles"  which  they 
may  never  have  considered  had  they  been 
given  the  option  to  acquire  them  over  a 
period  of  years.  This  is  simply  bad  tax 
policy.  It  focuses  millions  of  dollars  in  a  di- 
rection which  might  never  have  been  con- 
sidered by  participants  under  qualified 
plans  had  collectibles  not  been  singled  out 
for  elimination  as  a  permissible  investment 
in  "individually-directed  accounts". 

In  the  hearings  leading  to  enactment  of 
E31ISA.  much  testimony  was  given  in  favor 
of  exempting  "individually-directed  ac- 
counts" from  the  normal  rules  on  diversifi- 
cation and  prudence.  The  concept  adopted 
was  to  allow  individuals  to  invest  their  own 
money  as  they  saw  fit.  This  policy  is  now 
being  attacked  by  defining  as  impermissible 
investments,  those  "hard  assets"  which 
have  always  been  the  ground  rock  of  our 
American  democracy. 

This  opportunity  to  protect  one's  purchas- 
ing power  at  his  actual  retirement  date  is 
now,  by  this  section,  being  eliminated  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  hearings  or  public 
discussion  of  this  important  tax  policy 
change. 

Sincerely, 

Harky  V.  Lamon.  Jr.* 


NEW  ECONOMIC  CHAIR  AT 
HARVARD 


HON.  MARC  L  MARKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  unique  good  fortune  to  count  as 
one  of  my  dearest  friends,  Mr.  Herbert 
Ascherman  of  Erie,  Pa.  Herb  is  one  of 
Erie  County's  leading  business  figures, 
having  served  for  years  as  the  presi- 
dent of  American  Hardwood  Indus- 
tries of  Union  City  and  as  a  consultant 
and  a  leading  stockholder  of  Hammer- 
mill,  Inc.,  one  of  the  Nation's  major 
producers  of  paper  products. 

Herb  is  a  highly  competent  business 
executive,  a  community  leader,  philan- 
thropist, and  a  devoted  husband  and 
father. 

One  of  his  particular  areas  of  inter- 
est has  been  economics.  Herb  in  my 
opinion  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  articulate  defenders  of  a  free  en- 
terprise economic  system  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know.  It  is  Herb's 
nature  to  support  with  his  time, 
energy,  and  financial  resources  that  in 
which  he  believes  strongly.  He  has 
therefore  just  recently  generously  en- 
dowed a  teaching  chair  in  economics 
at  Harvard,  which  is  his  alma  mater. 

This  new  economic  chair  at  Harvard, 
the  Ascherman  Professorship,  was  cre- 
ated specifically  to  "stimulate  consid- 
eration of  alternate  ways  of  providing 
for  the  legitimate  social  needs  of  the 
American   people   within    the    frame- 
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work  of  our  free  enterprise  system." 
Herb's  own  articulately  expressed  ra- 
tionale for  endowing  this  economic 
chair  gives  real  insight  into  Herb's 
combined  commitment  to  free  enter- 
prise economics  and  to  the  social  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  human  beings,  and  I 
quote: 

1.  In  E>ecember  1980.  an  under-publicized 
but  very  significant  conference  entitled 
"Eurosocialism  and  America"  was  held  In 
Washington  under  the  auspices  of  Michael 
Harringtons  Democratic  Socialist  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  Speakers  included  Willy 
Brandt,  Olof  Palme,  Francois  Mitterrand, 
Tony  Benn.  Joop  den  Uhl  and  other  leading 
Western  European  socialists— intelligent, 
committed,  persevering  leaders  of  western 
society,  not  wild-eyed  radicals.  They  espouse 
a  very  appealing  meassage  for  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  the  western  world. 

Based  on  twenty  years  of  extensive  busi- 
ness travel  throughout  Europe,  my  observa- 
tion is  that  Europeans  perceive  socialism  to 
be  the  best  available  means  of  effectuating 
a  justified  correction  in  the  imbalance  be- 
tween the  way  of  life  of  the  rich  and  the  av- 
erage, not  just  the  poor.  That  the  process 
involves  central  planning,  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau- 
cratic few  and  the  erosion  of  a  degree  of  in- 
dividual freedom  is  regarded  as  an  accepta- 
ble price  to  be  paid  for  the  benefits  received. 
Restrictions  on  free  enterprise  hardly  justi- 
fy conversation,  much  less  concern.  Eco- 
nomic systems  are  not  nearly  as  interesting 
to  European  voters  as  the  promised  size  of 
their  piece  of  the  economic  pie— as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  national  elections  in 
Prance,  notwithstanding  the  economic  prob- 
lems currently  developing  for  the  socialist 
governments  of  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  West  Germany. 

In  my  opinion.  Western  Europe  today  is  a 
mirror  of  this  country  tomorrow  unless 
strong,  affirmative  action  is  taken  to  coun- 
teract socialism's  ideological  momentum.  If 
we  do  not  devise  and  articulate  an  under- 
standable, creditable  and  appealing  social 
program  consistent  with  our  free  enterprise 
system  we  will  lose  our  way  of  life  simply  by 
default— not  because  of  any  conscious  effort 
to  change  our  economic  system,  but  because 
political  promises  to  ameliorate  society's 
social  ills  will  lead  to  bigger  government, 
central  planning  and  socialism.  In  short,  the 
social  tail  will  wag  the  economic  dog. 

2.  While  we  Americans  are  quite  articulate 
in  our  criticism  of  what  we  are  against  in 
the  socio-economic  sphere,  we  are  very  inar- 
ticulate in  promulgating  what  we  are  for.  If 
there  is  a  well  defined,  proactive,  creditable 
and  appealing  approach  to  America's  social 
system,  it  is  well  hidden  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans.  We  don't  read  about  it. 
we  don't  hear  about  it  and  we  are  incapable 
of  debating  it  with  those  who  urge  and 
defend  other  systems. 

3.  The  American  genius  has  often  solved 
difficult  problems  when  attention  is  focused 
and  energies,  resources  and  creativity  are 
harnessed  in  concerted  effort.  The  formula- 
tion of  a  social  policy  consistent  with  our 
free  enterprise  system  that  can  renew  the 
hope  of  all  Americans  for  a  life  of  dignity 
characterized  by  freedom  from  want  war- 
rants (indeed  demands)  a  coordinated 
attack  by  thinking,  concerned  Americans. 

I  think  all  Americans  will  benefit 
from  this  magnanimous  act  of  Herb 
Ascherman  and  I  am  privileged  to 
bring  his  philanthropy  to  the  atten- 
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tion   of   my   colleagues   in   the  Con- 
gress.* 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
MEDIA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  put  forth  my  candid  assess- 
ment of  the  performance  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  media  to  serve  every  citi- 
zen of  this  Nation  regardless  of  their 
race  or  economic  class. 

Prom  my  perspective  as  a  public 
figure  and  one  confronted  with  the 
press  on  a  daily  basis,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  media  does  not  always  meet 
its  responsibility.  Too  often,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  determination  and 
actual  communication  of  the  news  is 
done  without  taking  into  account  the 
news  needs  of  every  segment  of  the 
population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  not  look  far  to 
find  supporting  evidence  for  this  as- 
sessment. In  March  1981,  when  I  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  met  the  President's 
challenge  by  developing  an  alternative 
budget  which  was  more  in  line  with 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged in  America,  news  organizations 
across  the  country  were  provided  in- 
formation on  the  budget.  However, 
few  news  organizations  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ever  vigil  black  press, 
gave  the  proper  coverage  of  this  signif- 
icant news  event. 

Through  this  arbitrary  classification 
and  disregard  for  this  legitimate  news 
event  comes  the  stark  realization  that 
news  affecting  minorities  and  the  less 
influential  Americans,  especially  posi- 
tive news,  is  oftentimes  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  medium  that 
enjoys  such  freedom  and  one  that  re- 
peatedly references  the  fact  that  it 
fulfills  "the  people's  right  to  know", 
this  absence  of  news  and  communica- 
tion to  minorities  and  the  downtrod- 
den in  this  country  is  a  breach  of  re- 
sponsibility and  inexcusable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  in 
my  duty  if  I  merely  cited  the  problem 
and  provided  no  solution.  One  way 
that  I  envision  that  this  situation  can 
be  rectified  is  by  the  hiring  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities  by  our  news  orga- 
nizations. This  hiring  should  range 
from  the  starting  reporter  position  up 
the  ladder  to  include  the  people  who 
actually  determine  what  is  newswor- 
thy. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Winship, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  this  subject: 
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Remarks  of  Thomas  Winship.  President. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

My  president's  speech  will  be  short  and  to 
one  point.  I  appeal  with  all  my  heart  to  the 
conscience  of  the  leadership  of  the  print 
media  to  confront  our  failure  in  minority 
hiring.  I  realize  social  engineering  is  a  taboo 
subject  in  Washington  these  days  but 
maybe  I  can  have  safe  passage  because  I'm 
talking  about  social  engineering  initiated 
and  paid  for  by  private  industry,  not  govern- 
ment. 

Our  casual  attitude  toward  minority  em- 
ployment is  particularly  embarrassing  be- 
cause our  mission  is  semipublic  and  because 
it  is  protected  by  constitutional  guarantees. 
Yet  newspapers,  with  a  nearly  all-white 
face,  attempt  to  portray  accurately  a  mixed 
society. 

Our  industry  has  spent  millions  in  dra- 
matically successful  technological  research 
separation  for  the  age  of  satellites,  comput- 
,  ers,  cable  and  video. 

Our  industry  has  invested  millions  in 
readership  and  market  research. 

Our  industry  has  devoted  uncounted  pro- 
grams, panels,  discussions  and  staffing  in  a 
national  push  for  better  writing. 

The  commitment  and  funding  for  these 
enterprises  has  been  impressive. 

But  how  strong  is  the  moral  commitment 
to  equal  opportunity  inside  our  newspaper 
offices?  Where  is  the  commitment  to  sensi- 
tivity in  new  coverage  that  can  be  enhanced 
by  racial  mixture  on  our  staffs. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion, which  studies  racial  strife,  said:  "By 
and  large,  news  organizations  have  failed  to 
communicate  to  both  their  white  and  black 
audiences  a  sense  of  the  problem  America 
faces  and  the  sources  of  potential  solutions. 
The  media  report  and  write  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  white  man's  world.  .  .  .  this  may 
be  understandable,  but  it  is  not  excusable  in 
an  institution  that  has  the  mission  to 
inform  and  educate  the  whole  of  our  socie- 
ty." 

The  Kerner  Commission  barely  pricked 
our  conscience.  The  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  journalists  simply  never 
has  had  broad-based  backing  among  editors 
and  publishers.  The  majority  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Nation  still  do  not 
employ  minority  journalists- and  never 
have.  The  number  of  minorities  in  newspa- 
per management  jobs  is  still  negligible. 

A  year  ago,  there  were  47.300  professional 
journalists  in  the  country— reporters,  copy 
editors,  photographers,  artists  and  news  ex- 
ecutives, and  of  these.  2.400  were  minorities, 
up  100  from  a  year  ago  and  4.96  percent  of 
our  work  force. 

Two  years  before,  in  1978,  the  same 
survey  showed  1,700  minority  journalists 
out  of  a  total  43,000  in  the  profession— or 
3.9  percent. 

Although  4.300  more  minorities  were 
hired  in  1980  as  business  expanded,  only  one 
of  every  11  wsis  a  minority. 

But.  according  to  Jay  Harris,  Assistant 
Dean  of  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  the 
percentage  of  newspapers  with  minorities 
on  their  news  staffs  has  dropped  40  to  37 
percent  in  the  past  year. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  background.  29 
percent  of  the  minorities  have  five  or  more 
years  experience.  Ten  percent  have  10  or 
more.  Only  a  trickle  of  minorities  are  work- 
ing their  way  up  the  ladder.  Most  are  still 
coming  in  as  reporters  or  at  other  entry- 
level  positions  rather  than  closer  to  the  top. 

You  can  count  the  number  of  top-ranking 
minority  editors  on  one  hand. 

No  one  can  feel  comfortable  about  that 
record.  One  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
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the  last  14  years:  Apparently  most  publish- 
ers and  editors  do  not  see  a  compelling 
enough  argument— professional  moral  or 
economic— for  ending  this  history  of  neglect 
of  a  truly  integrated  American  press.  It  is 
fair  to  ask  whether  such  compelling  argu- 
ments do  exist. 

I  believe  they  do. 

First,  the  right  of  the  press  to  be  free 
from  government  control  was  guaranteed  by 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  in 
1791.  The  goal  of  the  framers  of  that 
amendment  was  not  just  to  ensure  that 
newspapers  in  the  country  would  be  free. 
Rather,  the  Amendment  was  intended  to 
protect  the  press  because  newspapers  are  an 
essential  means  to  an  important  end— a 
fully  informed  citizenry  as  the  necessary 
foundation  of  a  democratic  society. 

As  far  as  minorities  are  concerned,  the 
press  has  failed  to  satisfy  that  responsiblity 
and  a  major  reason  for  this  failure  is  the 
paucity  of  minorities  among  the  ranks  of  re- 
porters and  editors  of  newspapers. 

Consequently,  too  many  minority  readers 
reject  newspapers  and  in  so  doing  reject  an 
important  opportunity  to  become  fully-in- 
formed. They  thus  lessen  their  ability  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  process  of  self- 
government. 

Second,  newspapers  are— or  at  least 
should  be— the  glue  which  makes  a  commu- 
nity out  of  a  group  of  individuals  who  live  in 
the  same  area.  But,  once  again,  because  of 
the  absence  of  an  integrated  staff  and  the 
resulting  inadequate  rep)orting.  this  commu- 
nity service  is  not  performed  well.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  periodic  blockbusters  pro- 
duced by  newspapers— those  impressive  and 
often  commendable  one-shot  efforts  to  "tell 
it  all."  But  persons  in  a  community  live 
from  day  to  day,  and  need  to  be  informed 
about  each  other's  lives  on  just  that  regular 
a  basis. 

Newspapers  also  offer  leadership  to  a  com- 
munity—or should.  Most  often  that  is  ac- 
complished through  reporting  or  editorials. 
But  newspapers  also  lead  by  example,  and 
in  all  too  many  American  communities  the 
example  newspapers  set  and  the  leadership 
they  offer  in  the  matter  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty are  ultimately  quite  out  of  step  with  the 
best  principles  in  this  Nation. 

Third,  profits.  The  time  has  come  to  cease 
being  shy  about  mentioning  profits  in  con- 
nection with  minority  hiring.  There  are  lit- 
erally millions  of  minority  nonreaders  to 
whom,  I  believe,  newspapers  can  be  sold. 
And,  if  we  are  able  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  newspaper,  a  more  widely 
distributed  newspaper,  to  sell  newspapers  to 
more  minorities  then  we  can  sell  those  new 
minority  readers  to  advertisers.  Thus,  news- 
papers will  be  more  prosperous  and  in  a 
better  position  to  do  more  important  things 
for  more  important  reasons. 

The  racial  complexion  of  nearly  all  city 
rooms  in  1981  presents  a  crisis  in  moral 
values  and  demographic  blind-sidedness. 
Can  we  afford  business  as  usual  in  minority 
employment  at  a  time  when  our  electronic 
brethren  and  exploding  scientific  and  com- 
puter breakthroughs  are  bombarding  news- 
papers in  all  directions:  at  a  time  when 
newspaper  circulation  and  lineage  gains  are 
not  the  easiest  to  achieve. 

Today  the  black  population  stands  at  26.4 
or  11.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total. 

Today  there  are  19.8  million  Hispanics  in 
the  United  States.  A  figure  that  has  grown 
14.3  percent  in  just  the  last  5  years.  In 
Texas  one  of  every  four  residents  is  Hispan- 
ic: in  California,  one  out  of  five.  Recent 
Census  figures  on  minorities  in  all  major 
cities  underscores  this  dramatic  shift. 
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Yet  the  average  daily  newspaper  is  still 
covering  this  multi-faced  society  through 
white  eyes  and  ears. 

Ask  any  circulation  manager  how  he  is 
doing  in  the  nonwhite  areas  of  the  city. 

Ask  any  advertising  director  how  well  he 
does  in  the  nonwhite  market.  A  respected 
market  research  firm  in  California  places 
the  combined  income  of  blacks  in  this  coun- 
try at  $125.8  billion  and  Hispanic  income  at 
$60  billion  and  rising. 

Fourth,  and  most  important  is  the  morali- 
ty issue.  We  believe  in  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  The  momentum  has  somehow  slipped. 
Let's  pick  it  up. 

I  have  a  proposal,  not  a  cure-all  by  any 
means,  but  one  I  wish  the  various  journalist 
organization  would  consider.  Among  news- 
paper organizations,  the  Nations  editors 
have  been  in  front  of  others  in  expressing 
concerns  over  minority  hiring.  Only  ASNE 
has  a  standing  committee  on  minorities, 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  Eugene  Patterson 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  set  up  this  commit- 
tee 3  years  ago  during  his  presidency.  Since 
then,  this  committee,  especially  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Richard  Smyser. 
has  been  the  most  active  group  in  ASNE. 

But,  we  are  dealing  with  a  critical  situa- 
tion that  is  industrywide.  We  need  the  help 
of  the  advertising  directors,  who  know  the 
growing  purchasing  power  of  Blacks  and  the 
Hispanic  population.  We  need  the  help  of 
circulation  managers  who  are  out  on  the 
streets,  and  above  all,  we  need  the  help  of 
the  publishers,  who  are  the  ultimate  word 
on  hiring  and  firing  and  who  negotiate  the 
union  contracts. 

Dick  Smyser's  ASNE  report  mentioned 
the  need  for  a  "super  committee."  I  take  his 
thought  a  step  further. 

Let  us  use  the  Newspa|>er  Readership 
Project,  now  in  its  second  year,  as  a  struc- 
tural model  for  bringing  all  elements  of  the 
newspaper  industry  together  to  address  this 
most  crucial  moral  and  economic  problem.  I 
suggest  that  we  set  up  a  separate  newspaper 
minorities  project.  It  should  have  adequate 
industry  funding  and  be  directed  by  a  re- 
spected publisher  or  expublisher.  It  should 
be  represented  equally  by  all  the  standing 
industry  organizations — the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Associat- 
ed Press  Managing  Editors,  the  Internation- 
al Advertising  Executives  Association  and 
the  International  Circulation  Managers  As- 
sociation. 

This  plan  would  at  least  do  two  things.  It 
would  display  a  new  sense  of  urgency  about 
this  social  blight  in  our  business.  It  also 
would  provide  the  funding  for  fresh  hard- 
headed  market  research  into  the  economic 
and  educational  aspects  of  our  crisis  in  mo- 
rality. There's  no  other  way  to  describe  it. 

I  urge  the  hierarchy  of  ANPA.  ASNE  and 
APME  to  consider  the  proposal.  Tear  it 
apart,  come  up  with  a  substitute  approach, 
if  you  will.  But,  please  at  least  address  seri- 
ously this  overriding  problem.* 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  DAY  OF 
THE  INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
21  will  mark  the  13th  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
It  was  on  that  fateful  day  that  the  So- 
viets invaded  that  country  with  over 
650,000  Warsaw  Pact  troops  and 
crushed  the  dreams  and  liberal  re- 
forms of  the  Czechoslovak  nation. 
With  events  in  Poland  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Czechoslovakia  13  years 
ago,  this  anniversary  takes  on  an  in- 
creasingly important  meaning. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  1968. 
the  people  in  Czechoslovakia  had 
begim  to  enact  liberal  reforms.  Under 
Alexander  Dubcek,  the  Government 
attempted  to  incorporate  these  re- 
forms while  at  the  same  time  not 
arousing  Moscow's  ire.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  Czechoslovakian  reforms 
followed  the  Khrushchev  doctrine  of 
"other  roads  to  Socialism."  By 
summer,  though,  the  Soviet  press  had 
begun  a  war  of  vilification  against  the 
liberal  reforms  of  the  Dubcek  govern- 
ment. By  August  it  seemed  a  compro- 
mise had  been  worked  out  between  the 
Kremlin  and  Prague.  The  denuncia- 
tions in  the  Soviet  press  stopped, 
Soviet  troops  were  removed  from  the 
border,  the  problem  seemed  to  have 
lessened.  A  business-as-usual  feeling 
prevailed  and  plans  were  underway  for 
the  summit  meeting  between  I»resi- 
dent  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Ko- 
sygin  in  Glassboro,  N.J. 

The  euphoria  in  the  streets  of 
Prague,  however,  was  to  be  shortlived. 
Late  on  the  night  of  August  20  and 
early  into  the  morning  of  August  21, 
without  the  slightest  warning  or  prov- 
ocation, Soviet  troops  and  tanks 
poured  over  the  border  and  destroyed 
whatever  hopes  the  Czechoslovakian 
people  had  of  reform.  In  all  650,000 
Soviet  troops  were  employed,  and 
Prague,  with  a  population  of  only  1 
million,  was  awash  with  Soviet  troops 
and  tanks.  By  means  of  comparison, 
the  United  States  at  the  very  height 
of  the  Vietnam  War  had  530,000 
combat  troops  in  all  of  Vietnam. 

The  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  did 
little  more  than  cause  international 
condemnation  and  instill  in  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia  an  undying  hatred 
of  the  Soviets.  The  invasion  also  shat- 
tered once  and  for  all  the  myth  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  the  "fraternal 
brother"  to  all  the  Eastern  European 
peoples.  It  was  a  grim  reminder  of  how 
totalitarian  and  how  unmerciful  the 
Soviet  leadership  is.  Most  significantly 
though,  it  demonstrated  that  these 
Soviet  Eastern  European  satellites 
have  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  na- 
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tionalism.  As  was  the  case  with 
Czechoslovakia  13  years  ago,  and  in 
Poland  today,  the  Soviets  must  always 
look  over  their  shoulder  and  be  wary 
of  nationalism.  Today  in  the  Ukraine, 
the  Baltic  States,  East  Germany,  and 
most  notably  in  Poland,  the  seeds  of 
nationalism  have  again  begun  to  ger- 
minate. Marxism-Leninism  has  not 
given  any  cohesion  to  compete  with 
nationalism.  Cracks  have  appeared  all 
over  the  Soviet  house  of  nations. 

As  a  Congressman,  representing  a 
community  deeply  tied  to  its  roots  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  member  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  I  am  proud  to 
stand  up  today  and  speak  with  pride 
and  respect  for  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  for  all  the  people  who 
continue  to  work  toward  the  day  when 
freedom  replaces  totalitarianism.  Al- 
though 13  years  have  passed  from  that 
fateful  day  in  August,  the  spirit  and 
courage  they  demonstrated  to  the 
world  has  not  and  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten.* 


SPACE  IS  A  VITAL  AREA  FOR 
CONSERVATIVES 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
believe  that  America  is  back  in  space 
to  stay.  But  it  is  a  critical  time  for 
America's  space  program;  we  must 
look  toward  the  future  and  set  clear 
goals  for  America  in  space.  George  F. 
Will  in  a  column  for  Newsweek  takes  a 
creative  look  at  politics  and  space.  His 
column  follows: 

Meet  Haixey's  Comet 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

In  1910,  the  last  time  Halley's  comet  came 
by.  an  Oklahoma  sheriff  had  to  stop  some 
peculiar  citizens  from  sacrificing  a  virgin  to 
the  comet.  The  comet  is  coming  again  in 
1986.  so  Oklahohians  should  lock  up  their 
daughters.  And  David  Stockman  should 
stop  sacrificing  science  on  the  altar  of  parsi- 
mony. 

I  shall  use  my  dying  breath  to  whisper 
praise  of  Stockman,  but  he  should  not  have 
killed  NASA's  plan  to  send  a  satellite  to 
intercept  the  comet.  It  would  have  cost  $300 
million  over  five  years.  25  cents  per  person  a 
year,  and  it  should  have  been  an  occasion 
for  the  Administration  to  leaven  its  frugali- 
ty with  a  farsighted  exception. 

Comets,  and  especially  Halley's.  have  ex- 
cited superstition  far  from  Oklahoma.  The 
historian  Josephus  said  a  comet  resembling 
a  sword  (Halley's.  in  A.D.  66)  foretold  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.D.  70).  The  visit 
of  Halley's  comet  in  1066  was  thought  to 
have  been  a  portent  of  the  unpleasantness 
that  befell  King  Harold  at  Hastings.  Shake- 
speare said:  "When  beggars  die.  there  are  no 
comets  seen:  the  heavens  themselves  blaze 
forth  the  death  of  princes."  The  day 
Edward  VII  died  (May  6.  1910)  Halley's 
comet  was  especially  vivid  (more  vivid  than 
that     particular     prince     merited).     Mark 
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Twain,  bom  during  the  comet's  1835  visit, 
said  he  would  be  disappointed  if  he  didn't 
depart  when  it  came  again.  He  died  April  21. 
1910.  just  before  the  comet's  "tail"  brushed 
earth  and  as  (Twain  would  have  loved  this) 
people  were  selling  anti-comet  pills  to  a 
public  panicky  about  gases  in  the  tail. 

In  "The  Comet  Is  Coming!  The  Feverish 
Legacy  of  Mr.  Halley."  Nigel  Calder  says 
Halley's  comet  is.  as  most  comets  probably 
are,  'sky  pollution."  a  "dirty  snowball  that 
comes  tumbling  out  of  the  freezer  of  twi- 
light space."  (There  are  an  estimated  100 
billion  comets  in  our  itsy-bitsy  solar 
system.) 

PLU  KACHINES 

These  cosmic  jaywalkers  rarely  bump  into 
each  other  because  space  is  even  more 
vacant  than  Wyoming.  (If  there  were  just 
three  bees  in  America,  the  air  would  be 
more  congested  with  bees  than  space  is  with 
stars.)  But  there  is  a  constant  rain  onto 
earth  of  meteoric  debris,  and  an  occasional 
"thump."  Calder  writes:  "Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  30  January  1908  the  driver  of  the 
trans-Siberian  express  heard  loud  bangs  and 
imagined  that  his  train  had  exploded  . 
his  wide-eyed  passengers  said  they  had  seen 
a  bright  blue  ball  of  fire  ..."  A  small  comet 
had  leveled  a  70-mile-long  strip  of  forest. 

But  some  collisions  may  have  been  con- 
structive. One  theory  is  that  a  comet 
brought  to  earth  the  first  bacteria  or  what- 
ever it  was  that  started  the  ol'  ball  of  life 
rolling  4  billion  years  ago  (fortunately, 
before  governments  demanded  environmen- 
tal-impact statements).  Another  theory  is 
that  comets  are  "flu  machines."  bringing  vi- 
ruses to  earth.  Ask  now  what  caused  the  fall 
of  Rome  and  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Calder 
says  some  theorists  argue:  "During  the 
period  from  A.D.  400  to  1400  the  earthlings 
had  a  particularly  nasty  time  with  the 
clouds  of  diseases  spun  off  from  comets.  A 
diseases-filled'  millennium  .  .  .  forced 
people  to  live  farther  apart  and  thus  to  'un- 
civilise'  themselves:  it  also  .  .  .  moved  the 
Europeans  to  adopt  the  sombre'  religion  of 
Christianity." 

But  if  that  is  true.  Calder  asks,  why  not 
now?  "If  a  millionth  part  of  the  meteoric 
debris  falling  to  earth  from  comets  consists 
of  viruses,  a  small  garden  could  collect  mil- 
lions of  viruses  every  day,  ready  to  assail 
plants,  pets  and  humans." 

Calder  finds  a  bit  more  plausible  the 
theory  that  a  comet  killed  the  dinosaurs: 
they  did  die  out  suddenly,  and  folks  used  to 
think  they  were  just  too  big  for  Noah's  ark. 
Today  some  scientists  think  a  big  comet, 
perhaps  6  miles  in  diameter,  struck  earth, 
throwing  up  a  hundred  times  its  weight  in 
dust— much  more  dust  than  was  sent  up  by 
the  eruption  in  1883  of  the  Krakatau  volca- 
no, which  produced  "glorious  sunsets" 
around  the  world  for  two  years.  The  theory 
is  that  the  cloud  produced  by  the  comet  col- 
lision blocked  out  sunlight,  and  in  the  four- 
year  "night"  much  vegetation  and  most  di- 
nosaurs died. 

Why.  then,  is  there  no  crater?  Well,  there 
is  a  suspicious  ring-shaped  something  on  the 
seabed  north  of  Australia.  (Oceans  and  con- 
tinents have  been  meandering  around 
during  the  last  65  million  years.)  And  in  geo- 
logical formations  around  the  world  are 
thin  layers  of  clay  with  a  chemical  composi- 
tion that  suggesU  that  long  ago  the  earth 
was  suddenly  swamped  with  a  particular  ele- 
ment (iridium)  in  an  amount  that  seems  un- 
likely to  have  come  from  a  source  on  earth. 
If  this  theory  is  true,  then  if.  65  million 
years  ago.  the  comet  had  come  by  an  hour 
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earlier  or  later,  it  would  have  missed  and  di- 
nosaurs might  still  rule  the  earth.  So  a 
comet  may  have  been  a  benefactor. 

MYSTERIES 

Anyway,  comets  are  owed  the  respect  due 
the  elderly.  Most  comets  in  our  solar  system 
spend  most  of  their  time  loitering  (relative- 
ly spteaking)  beyond  the  outer  planets.  So 
they  are  among  the  "oldest."  meaning  least 
changed,  objects;  they  experience  less  of  the 
erosion  and  evolution  that  erases  the  im- 
print of  the  birth  of  the  solar  system.  A  ren- 
dezvous with  one  might  reveal  evidence 
about  the  origins  of  the  universe,  the 
human  race  and  Oklahoma. 

If  our  curiosity  about  such  things  atro- 
phies, so  will  our  humanity.  That  is  why  the 
Halley's  comet  intercept  program,  which 
can  still  be  saved,  should  be  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministration as  an  opportunity  to  practice 
"creative  exceptionalism."  The  country 
wants  conservatism,  but  needs  conservatism 
subtle  enough  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
principle  of  parsimony.  Conservatives 
cannot  turn  space  exploration  over  to  their 
two  lovers,  federalism  or  capitalism— to  the 
states  or  the  private  sector.  Neither  Utah 
nor  Exxon  can  do  it.  Only  Big  Govern- 
ment—only our  government— can  do  it. 

Conservatives  are  supposed  to  take  the 
long  view,  and  to  take  intangibles  seriously. 
They  should  want  to  look  back  toward  the 
creation  of  the  universe  that  has  produced, 
as  its  crowning  glory,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. And  they  should  look  far  into  the 
future  and  imagine  a  future  in  which  man- 
kind is  not  curious  about  the  wondrous  mys- 
teries of  its  situation. 

We  know  next  to  nothing  about  virtually 
everything.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  universe:  it  is  necessary  to 
want  to  know.  Civilization  depends  not  on 
any  particular  knowledge,  but  on  the  dispo- 
sition to  crave  knowledge.* 


JOHN  GI.£NNS  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  TAX  BILL 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  efforts  of  Senator 
John  Glenn  on  the  recent  tax  bill  as 
outlined  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  28.  1981. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  28. 

1981] 

More  Tax  Credits  for  Research  Are  Voted 

BY  Senate.  Coming  Closer  to  House  Bill 

Washington.— The  Senate  voted  to  liber- 
alize corporate  tax  credits  for  research  and 
development  costs,  bringing  its  measure 
closer  to  the  more  generous  provisions  in 
the  House  tax  bill. 

By  voice  vote,  the  Senate  approved  a 
measure  offered  by  Sens.  John  Glenn  (D., 
Ohio)  and  John  Danporth  (R..  Mo.)  that 
would  allow  business  to  calculate  incremen- 
tal tax  credits  for  research-expenses  in- 
curred for  wages,  supplies  and  leasing  com- 
puters. The  original  tax  bill  based  the  cred- 
its only  on  wage  outlays. 

The  Senate  amendment  broadens  the  defi- 
nition of  eligible  research  expenses  but 
doesn't  change  the  original  bill's  formula 
for  calculating  the  credit. 
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Under  the  formula,  a  business  would  aver- 
age its  research  exp)enses  over  the  preceding 
three  tax  years,  then  take  a  25%  tax  credit 
in  the  fourth  year  for  the  amount  exceeding 
that  average.  For  example,  if  a  company 
spent  $1.5  million  on  research  in  one  year 
aiter  spending  an  average  of  $1  million  in 
each  of  the  prior  three  years,  its  credit  in 
the  fourth  year  would  be  25%  of  the 
$500,000  difference,  or  $125,000. 

However,  the  eligible  research  expenses  in 
the  fourth  year  can't  be  more  than  twice 
the  average  of  the  past  three  years.  There- 
fore, if  a  company's  average  research  ex- 
penses are  $1  million  during  the  three-year 
period,  its  25%  credit  would  only  apply  to  as 
much  as  $2  million  in  outlays  in  the  fourth 
year. 

The  ceiling,  which  Senate  sources  said  was 
pushed  by  the  Reagan  administration,  was 
imposed  to  keep  the  estimated  loss  of  reve- 
nue from  the  new  provision  in  line  with  the 
losses  projected  from  the  original  measure. 
The  credit  is  expected  to  cost  the  Treasury 
$40  million  in  fiscal  1981.  $329  million  in 
fiscal  1982.  $602  million  in  fiscal  1983  and 
$724  million  in  fiscal  1986. 

The  House  is  considering  two  versions — of- 
fered separately  by  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—that include  a  broad  definition  of  re- 
search expenses  along  the  lines  of  the  one 
the  Senate  approved.  In  addition,  both 
House  versions  allow  corporations  to  deduct 
65  percent  of  their  expenses  for  research 
contracts  granted  to  universities.  The 
Senate  version  doesn't  have  any  such  provi- 
sion. 

Separately,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  of  Sen.  George  Mitchell  (D.. 
Maine)  that  would  make  the  last-in.  first- 
out  method  of  inventory  accounting  more 
attractive  for  businesses  whose  annual  sales 
averaged  less  than  $3  million  over  the  three 
preceding  tax  years.  Under  the  LIFO 
method,  items  purchased  last  are  considered 
sold  first  and  charged  against  current  sales. 
This  reduces  the  ballooning  effect  of  infla- 
tion on  profit. 

Under  generally  accepted  accounting 
standards,  companies  must  increase  their  in- 
ventory values  when  they  adopt  LIFK).  That 
generally  raises  their  tax  liability. 

The  Mitchell  amendment,  which  was  ap- 
proved in  a  94-to-O  roll  call  vote,  would  allow 
small  businesses  to  spread  that  higher  tax 
liability  over  three  years  instead  of  the  cur- 
rent one  year. 

In  addition,  the  Mitchell  amendment 
would  let  companies  use  either  the  Labor 
Department's  consumer  price  index  or  the 
Commerce  Department's  producer  price 
index  for  valuing  their  inventory  under  the 
LIFO  method.  Under  current  law.  a  compa- 
ny must  calculate  its  own  index  at  a  huge 
cost.  The  index  is  applied  to  its  inventory 
for  each  year  after  the  year  LIFO  is  adopt- 
ed.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  here- 
with insert  in  the  following  testimony 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
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Statement  op  Robert  Abrams.  Attorney 
General  op  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
Extension  op  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy before  this  distinguished  subcommittee 
in  support  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  speak  as  the 
elected  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
New  York— a  state  which  has  three  of  its 
largest  counties  covered  by  the  special  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  believe 
that  extension  of  those  provisions  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  right  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
count  is  the  bedrock  of  our  democracy.  By 
ratifying  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  in  the  1860's.  the  states  de- 
clared this  to  be  true.  By  passing  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  one  hundred  years  later.  Con- 
gress sought  to  make  the  Constitution's 
promise  of  voter  equality  a  reality,  at  long 
last,  for  our  minority  citizens. 

Every  state  of  course  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine its  own  electoral  processes,  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  does  not  interfere  with 
this  right.  But  Congress  has  also  declared 
that  states'  activities  must  be  exercised 
within  the  constraints  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  Federalism  can 
mean  no  less. 

The  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
proven  Congress  right.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  does  give  practical  effect  to  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  It  has 
led  to  dramatically  increased  registration 
and  voting  among  Black  and  Hispanic  citi- 
zens, and  has  helped  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  Black  and  Hispanic  elected  officials. 
Because  the  Act  works  so  well.  Congress 
wisely  decided  to  extend  its  terms  in  1970 
and  again  in  1975. 

The  Act  eliminated  the  literacy  test  for 
voting,  a  discriminatory  requirement  of  long 
standing.  And  to  assure  that  more  novel  or 
subtle  devices  did  not  replace  older  forms  of 
discrimination,  the  Act  included  a  "preclear- 
ance  requirement."  For  the  past  fifteen 
years,  this  requirement  has  deterred  the  use 
of  new  forms  of  discriminatory  practices— in 
many  cases  by  discouraging  even  their  intro- 
duction into  state  legislatures. 

In  1975.  many  argued  that  because  the  af- 
fected jurisdictions  had  made  significant 
gains,  the  Act's  preclearance  requirement 
was  no  longer  necessary.  It  turned  out  not 
to  be  true.  In  1976,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice objected  to  as  many  or  more  proposed 
changes  from  some  affected  states  as  it  had 
in  any  previous  year.  The  same  arguments 
are  being  made  today,  and  are  equally  likely 
to  prove  untrue.  UnJfortunately,  discrimina- 
tory practices  will  continue  to  be  devised 
next  year,  and  in  future  years,  and  our 
nation  cannot  tolerate  that.  Extension  of 
the  preclearance  requirement  is  the  crucial 
safeguard  we  must  maintain. 

In  1975.  Congress  also  extended  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  lan- 
guage minorities,  after  finding  that  they  too 
had  been  systematically  excluded  from  the 
electoral  process.  In  the  last  six  years,  bilin- 
gual elections  have  begun  to  translate  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  into  a  reality  for 
many  American  citizens  who  are  not  fluent 
in  English.  For  example,  the  number  of  His- 
panic citizens  who  voted  last  November  was 
20%  higher  than  in  1976.  And  this  increase 
took  place  despite  what  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  in  1979  found  to  be  "mini- 
mal" compliance  with  the  bilingual  provi- 
sions in  some  areas  of  the  country. 
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The  Voting  Rights  Act's  prohibition 
against  discrimination  in  voting  applies  na- 
tionwide. The  special  provisions  of  the  Act 
apply  only  to  states  and  political  subdivi- 
sions that  meet  certain  specifications. 
Kings,  New  York  and  Bronx  counties  in 
New  York  State  are  subject  to  the  Act's  spe- 
cial provisions,  including  Section  5.  which 
requires  preclearance  of  any  changes  in 
voting,  and  Section  203.  which  requires  bi- 
lingual elections.  The  balance  of  my  testi- 
mony will  relate  to  New  York's  experience 
in  complying  with  these  requirements.  That 
experience  convinces  me  that  neither  re- 
quirement is  overly  burdensome  and  that 
both  requirements  effectively  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minority  citizens. 

ADMINISTERING  THE  PRECLEARANCE 
REQUIREMENT 

The  counties  of  Kings.  New  York  and 
Bronx  first  came  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act  in  March.  1971.  It  was  then  that  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  determined 
that  the  literacy  requirement  imposed  by 
New  York  law  was  a  "test  or  device"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau  deter- 
mined that  less  than  50%  of  the  persons  of 
voting  age  residing  in  each  of  the  three 
counties  had  voted  in  the  preceding  presi- 
dential election. 

Thereafter,  as  allowed  by  the  Act,  the 
three  counties  attempted,  to  be  exempted 
by  the  federal  court  from  the  preclearance 
requirement.  They  tried  without  success  to 
demonstrate  that  New  York's  literacy  test 
had  neither  the  purpose  nor  effect  of 
abridging  any  citizen's  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  As  a  result.  New  York 
has  been  required  to  submit  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  all  the  voting  laws  and  pro- 
cedures enacted  since  November,  1,  1968 
which  affect  any  of  the  three  counties. 

Because  any  change  in  state  law  or  regula- 
tion necessarily  affects  the  three  counties, 
all  such  changes  are  precleared  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Redistricting  affecting 
any  of  the  three  counties  is  precleared;  two 
examples  are  the  upcoming  statewide  reap- 
portionment and  the  recent  realignment  of 
the  New  York  City  Council  after  the  1980 
Census.  Additionally,  changes  unique  to  any 
of  the  three  counties,  such  as  location  of 
polling  places,  are  also  precleared. 

Because  responsibility  for  complying  with 
the  Act's  preclearance  requirement  regular- 
ly falls  both  on  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Elections  and  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Elections,  I  recently  had  my  staff  discuss 
with  the  heads  of  these  two  agencies  their 
views  on  the  preclearance  requirement. 
Prom  these  discussions,  it  became  clear  that 
the  preclearance  requirement  has  not  been 
overly  burdensome  to  administer. 

The  New  York  State  Board  submits  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  preclearance  all 
amendments  to  our  Election  Law.  On  aver- 
age, eight  to  twelve  amendments  are  sub- 
mitted each  year.  The  submission  includes  a 
cover  letter  of  transmittal,  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  the  memorandum  in  support  prepared 
by  the  bill's  sponsor,  any  other  memoranda 
that  were  influential  in  gaining  passage,  and 
the  memorandum  explaining  the  bill's 
terms  and  effect,  which  is  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Elections  for  the  Governor. 
By  submission  of  these  documents,  the 
State  Board  of  Elections  is  usually  able  to 
provide  the  Justice  Department  with  all  the 
information  it  requires  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  a  proposed  change  will  have  a  dis- 
criminatory impact.  It  should  be  noted  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  routine  cover  letter, 
the  submission  generally  includes  only  doc- 
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uments  which  had  already  been  prepared  as 
part  of  the  process  by  which  the  bill  was  en- 
acted into  law.  On  the  rare  occasion  when 
this  information  is  insufficient,  the  addi- 
tional information  required  can  generally  be 
transmitted  by  telephone.  When  the  voting 
change  is  not  objectionable,  the  preclear- 
ance process  imposes  an  insignificant 
burden  on  the  state  and  results  m  no  delay 
in  implementing  amendments  to  our  voting 
laws. 

The  preclearance  procedure  followed  by 
the  City  Board  of  Elections  is  similarly  not 
cumbersome.  The  vast  majority  of  changes 
submitted  involve  changes  in  local  district 
lines  and  polling  places.  Again,  the  original 
submission  is  usually  sufficient;  when  the 
Justice  Department  requires  additional  in- 
formation, that  information  can  also  gener- 
ally be  provided  by  telephone. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  VOTING  CHANGES 

Since  becoming  subject  to  the  Act's  pre- 
clearance requirement.  New  York  has  had 
approximately  500  changes  in  voting  prac- 
tices reviewed  by  the  Justice  Department. 
The  Department  raised  objections  three 
times:  twice  in  1974  and  once  in  1975. 

A  brief  mention  of  these  situations  aptly 
demonstrates  the  Voting  Rights  Act's  effec- 
tiveness in  preventing  changes  with  harmful 
consequences  for  minority  citizens.  In  Sep- 
tember 1974,  the  Department  objected  that 
certain  polling  places  had  been  located  in 
New  York  County  in  apartment  complexe.s 
with  mostly  white  tenants,  although  F>olling 
places  had  not  been  similarly  located  in 
complexes  with  mostly  minority  tenants.  As 
a  result  of  the  objection,  steps  were  taken  to 
make  polling  places  equally  accessible  to 
white  and  minority  voters.  In  September 
1975,  the  Justice  Department  objected  to 
the  consolidation  of  two  Democratic  leader- 
ship districts  in  Manhattan.  The  proposed 
consolidation  would  have  dismembered  a 
predominantly  minority  district,  with  the 
possibility  that  the  votes  of  minority  voters 
would  be  diluted.  As  a  result  of  the  objec- 
tion, the  consolidation  plan  was  abandoned. 
In  each  case,  the  objection  was  interposed 
in  a  timely  manner,  causing  the  minimum 
necessary  disruption  to  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. And,  in  each  case,  the  matter  was  re- 
solved without  litigation. 

The  third  objection,  and  the  one  which  re- 
sulted in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  United  Jewish  Organizations  of 
WilliaTnsburgfi,  Inc.  v.  Carey,  involved  the 
1974  redistricting  of  State  Assembly.  State 
Senate,  and  Congressional  districts  in  Kings 
and  New  York  counties.  Most  of  the  redis- 
tricting was  unobjectionable.  However,  the 
Justice  Department  was  concerned  that  the 
creation  of  certain  districts  in  those  two 
counties  would  have  the  effect  of  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race. 

While,  of  course.  New  York  had  the  right 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  challenge 
the  Justice  Department's  determination  in 
court,  the  state  chose  instead  to  redraw  the 
districts  to  prevent  vote  dilution.  The  reap- 
portionment amendments  were  submitted  to 
the  Justice  Department  on  May  31,  1974 
and  were  approved  one  month  later.  Howev- 
er, white  voters  in  Kings  County  sued,  alleg- 
ing that  the  plan  violated  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 

Ultimately,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
UJO  case  upheld  the  plan,  ruling  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  racial  consid- 
erations when  they  are  used  to  minimize  the 
consequences  of  racial  discrimination.  New 
York,  in  redrawing  the  districts,  had  appro- 
priately sought  to  alleviate  the  conse- 
quences of  racial  inequities  and  to  achieve  a 
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fair  allocation  of  political  power  among 
white  and  minority  voters  in  Kings  County. 
Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  the  effective- 
ness of  minority  voting  power  could  not  be 
diluted  by  dividing  minority  communities 
among  predominantly  white  districts. 

The  Court's  decision  in  UJO  acknowledges 
that  a  blind  approach  to  redistricting  may 
well  produce  grossly  unfair  results— albeit 
perhaps  unintended.  For  example,  in  Kings 
County,  in  the  early  1970s,  the  bulk  of  the 
Black  population  was  concentrated  near  the 
center  of  the  county.  At  that  time,  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  drawing  district  lines  in 
New  York  State  was  to  start  at  the  periph- 
eries of  a  county  and  work  toward  t^le 
center.  Using  this  method  of  redistricting. 
the  Black  population  would  likely  have  been 
divided  among  more  districts  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  redistricting  proce- 
dures started  at  the  interior  of  the  county 
and  worked  outward.  The  1974  district  lines 
in  Kings  County  were,  accordingly,  drawn  to 
avoid  any  unintentional  discriminatory  ef- 
fects that  prior  districting  plans  may  have 
had  in  distributing  black  residents,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  chances  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  mi 
norify  community. 

I  have  spoken  in  some  detail  about  the 
effect  of  preclearance  on  the  redistricting  in 
Kings  County  because  it  raises  the  issue  of 
vote  dilution;  that  is,  the  practice  of  reduc- 
ing the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  votes 
of  minority  group  members  by  redistricting, 
at-large  elections,  and  annexations.  We 
cannot  permit  the  voices  of  black  and  His- 
panic voters  to  be  muted  by  dispersing  these 
voters  among  districts  in  which  by  their 
numbers  they  comprise  ineffective  minori- 
ties. Both  on  local  and  national  levels,  legis- 
latures will  reflect  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
people,  and  not  just  one  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation, only  when  election  districts  are 
drawn  in  a  non-discriminatory  manner. 

In  the  1970's  and  80's,  the  issues  of  voting 
discrimination  have  shifted  from  vote  denial 
to  vote  dilution.  With  this  shift,  the  pre- 
clearance requirement  of  Section  5  has 
become  crucial.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  objections  interposed  under  Section  5  to 
expire  just  as  the  post-1980  census  redis- 
tricting is  taking  place  would  be  particularly 
inappropriate. 

One  recent  New  York  example  again  high- 
lights the  complexities  of  redistricting  and 
the  continuing  need  for  the  preclearance 
mechanism.  After  1980  census  figures  were 
released  (unadjusted  for  minority  under- 
count),  the  New  York  City  Council  rewrote 
the  council  lines  in  all  five  boroughs  of  New 
York  City.  The  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  espe- 
cially the  preclearance  requirement,  has  fig- 
ured prominently  in  this  redistricting.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Council  redistricting  ap- 
pears to  preserve  the  opportunity  for  in- 
cumbent minority  members  to  be  reelected. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  claim  that  the 
Council  could  have  Ijeen  realigned  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  districts  in  which  mi- 
nority voters  constitute  a  majority,  and 
thereby  more  accurately  reflect  the  in- 
creased minority  population  of  New  York 
City  which  went  from  31%  to  47%  between 
1970  and  1980. 

The  Councils  redistricting  plan  will  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  preclearance  prior  to  its  implemen- 
tation. Obviously,  we  cannot  now  adequate- 
ly analyze  the  factors  that  went  into  the  re- 
apportionment, or  the  effect  on  minority 
voters  of  the  City  Council  redistricting.  The 
Voting  Section  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, with  its  acquired  expertise,  will  evalu- 
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ate  its  ultimate  impact.  It  will  do  so  within 
60  days.  l>efore  the  plan  is  implemented.  If 
there  were  no  preclearance.  a  potentially 
discriminatory  redistricting  plan  might  be 
implemented,  and  years  spent  in  expensive 
and  time-consuming  court  challenges.  And 
even  if  the  plan  were  ultimately  found  to  be 
fair,  the  perception  of  deception  or  discrimi- 
nation that  might  grow  out  of  accusations 
made  in  protracted,  heated  litigation  could 
not  easily  be  eradicated. 

The  1980  and  1990  post-census  redistrict- 
ing create  the  opportunity  for  diluting  the 
voting  strength  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
minority  voters.  This  seems  to  me  argument 
enough  for  a  ten-year  extension  of  Section 
S's  preclearance  requirement.  Additional  ar- 
gument, however,  is  found  in  Section  5's  de- 
terrent effect.  Some  point  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  submissions  from  New 
York,  only  three  have  resulted  in  objec- 
tions. They  cite  this  as  evidence  that  Sec- 
tion 5  has  become  an  unnecessary  burden.  I 
believe  rather  that  these  figures  are  evi- 
dence of  the  Act's  effectiveness  as  a  deter- 
rent. A  former  member  of  the  New  York 
Senate's  Election  Committee  has  described 
to  us  how  simendments  to  the  Election  Law. 
which  might  have  had  a  discriminatory 
effect  if  passed,  were  often  defeated  or  not 
even  offered  because  of  the  barrier  erected 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  need  for 
preclearance  by  the  Justice  Department. 

The  burden  of  meeting  the  preclearance 
requirement  is  one  we  can  well  afford.  It  is 
far  less  costly  and  far  more  expeditious  to 
process  five  hundred  voting  changes 
through  the  Justice  E>epartment  than  to 
litigate  through  the  courts  the  manifold 
challenges  that  would  ensue  absent  pre- 
clearance. And.  more  importantly.  Section  5 
is  a  crucial  safeguard  of  the  gains  the  nation 
has  made  in  transforming  the  promises  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
into  reality. 

PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OP  LANGUAGE 
MINORITIES 

The  language  minority  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  are  equally  important  in 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  an  effective  vote. 
New  York  Stj>te  ha.<:  a  Hispanic  population 
of  at  least  1.6  million  people,  1.4  of  whom 
live  in  New  York  City.  As  much  as  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  say  that  New  York  has  a 
long  history  of  protecting  the  voting  rights 
of  its  language  minority  citizens,  I  cannot 
fairly  say  that.  However,  I  can  state  that— 
with  a  prod  from  Congress  and  the  federal 
courts— we  are  now  taking  steps  to  bring  our 
Hispanic  citizens  into  the  electoral  process. 

In  1965.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  included  a 
provision.  Section  4(e),  which  mandated 
that  no  person  who  had  successfully  com- 
pleted the  sixth  grade  in  a  public  school,  ■  or 
a  private  school  accredited  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  EInglish  was 
not  the  language  of  instruction,  could  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  read  or  write  Eng- 
lish. This  provision  was  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Robert  Kennedy  and  Javits  and  Repre- 
sentatives Gilbert  and  Ryan,  all  of  New 
York.  Its  explicit  purpose  was  to  deal  with 
the  disenf  ranchisement  of  large  segments  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  population  in  New  York 
because  of  an  English-language  literacy  re- 
quirement in  New  York's  constitution  and 
election  laws.  There  were  those  who  hon- 
enstly  believed  that  New  York's  E3nglish-lan- 
guage  literacy  requirement  for  voting  was 


'In  1970  Congress  eliminated  the  sixth  trade  edu- 
cation reguirement. 
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an  appropriate  mechanism  to  encourage  our 
citizens  who  did  not  speak  English  to  learn 
it.  But  Congress  declared  that  so  precious  a 
right  as  the  right  to  vote  cannot  be  with- 
held while  a  citizen,  otherwise  qualified  to 
vote,  is  learning  English. 

As  an  example,  all  those  bom  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  While 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  bilingual  society,  the  pri- 
mary language  of  Puerto  Rico's  people  and 
its  classrooms  is  Spanish:  many  citizens, 
born  and  educated  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
unable  to  speak,  understand  or  read  Eng- 
lish. Until  the  mid-1970's.  New  York  had  no 
comprehensive  program  of  instruction  in 
English  and  Spanish.  Congress  recognized 
that  it  was  inappropriate  to  penalize  citizens 
for  attending  Spanish-language  schools  in 
Puerto  Rico,  or  schools  in  the  United  States 
which  had  only  recently  begun  to  imple- 
ment effective  educational  programs  to 
teach  English. 

Elimination  of  the  English  literacy  test 
was  only  the  first  step  in  opening  the  New 
York  electoral  process  to  citizens  who  are 
not  fluent  in  English.  In  1974,  in  Torres  v. 
Sachs,  a  federal  court,  finding  that  New 
York's  English-only  voting  procedures  vio- 
lated the  Voting  Rights  Act,  ordered  New 
York  City  to  provide  bilingual  elections. 
Specifically,  the  court  order  requires  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  to: 

1.  Provide  all  written  election  materials, 
including  ballots,  in  both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish; 

2.  Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  bilingual 
election  officials  at  each  Board  of  Elections 
county  office  and  at  all  polling  places  in 
areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  Hispanic 
citizens: 

3.  Post  Spanish-language  signs  at  all  poll- 
ing places  and  places  of  registration,  stating 
that  election  officials  are  available  to  assist 
Spanish-speaking  voters  or  registrants,  and 
that  bilingual  printed  materials  are  avail- 
able: and 

4.  Publicize  elections  in  the  media  in 
Spanish. 

In  1975,  the  State  Board,  after  encounter- 
ing some  difficulties  in  obtaining  statewide 
implementation,  consented  to  a  similar  fed- 
eral court  order  requiring  bilingual  elections 
statewide  in  Ortiz  v.  New  York  State  Board 
of  Elections. 

New  York's  experience  with  bilingual  elec- 
tions demonstrates  that  although  local  offi- 
cials may  indeed  be  committed  to  a  fair  elec- 
toral process,  it  may  take  federal  legislation 
or  a  court  order  to  ensure  that  the  commit- 
ment becomes  action.  The  1975  amendments 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  requiring  bilin- 
gual elections  in  areas  with  significant  num- 
bers of  language  minorities,  do  precisely 
that.  The  Act's  bilingual  election  provision, 
like  those  of  Section  5,  apply  only  to  the 
counties  of  the  Bronx.  Kings  and  New  York, 
where  they  serve  to  reinforce  federal  court 
mandate. 

The  New  York  experience  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  the  bilingual  provisions 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  burdensome 
or  costly  to  implement.  In  New  York  City, 
all  printed  election  materials  are  bilingual. 
To  the  extent  possible,  all  forms  are  printed 
in  both  Spanish  and  English  on  the  same 
form— either  front  and  back,  top  and 
bottom,  or  left  and  right  side.  This  policy 
extends  even  to  the  "No  Smoking"  signs. 
The  envelope  containing  the  'Notice  of 
Cancellation  of  Registration "  has  a  return 
address  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  a  warn- 
ing that  the  enclosed  material  is  "very  Im- 
portant .  .  .  concerning  voting  status"  in 
both  English  and  Spanish.  And,  needless  to 
say.  the  enclosed  notice  is  entirely  bUingual. 
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The  financial  burden  to  the  state  of  bilin- 
gual elections  is  minimal:  beyond  start-up 
costs,  the  sums  are  truly  insignificant.  For 
example,  all  translation  of  state-wide  regis- 
tration and  voting  materials  is  handled  by 
the  New  York  SUte  Board  of  Elections.  The 
translations  are  done  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Political  Science  Department  of  the 
State  University  at  Albany,  and  cost,  on  av- 
erage, just  over  $1,000  per  year  for  the 
entire  state.  In  Westchester  County,  with  a 
Hispanic  population  of  over  45,000  people, 
the  costs  of  providing  bilingual  materials  is 
approximately  $3,000  per  year,  or  less  than 
.2%  of  the  County  Board  of  Elections' 
budget.  By  using  volunteer  interpreters  pro- 
vided by  the  Maryknoll  priests  and  local 
Hispanic  organizations,  Westchester  County 
spends  no  money  on  interpreters.  And  the 
return  on  these  insignificant  expenditures  is 
enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  since  New 
York  first  provided  bilingual  elections.  His- 
panic registration  has  increased  by  20  per- 
cent. Since  1965,  the  number  of  New  York 
Hispanic  representatives  in  the  state  and 
federal  legislatures  has  more  than  doubled. 
With  minimal  costs  or  burden.  New  York 
has  done  much  to  integrate  the  Hispanic 
community  in  New  York  into  the  electoral 
process. 

To  those  who  contend  that  the  bilingual 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary, I  point  to  the  fact  that  significant 
numbers  of  people  still  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  alone.  All  of 
them,  and  many  other  Hispanic  citizens  who 
are  not  fluent  in  English,  are  citizens,  enti- 
tled to  vote.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  voter  equality  demands  con- 
tinuation of  the  Congress'  commitment  to 
the  Act's  bilingual  provisons. 

CONCLUSION 

The  special  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  apply  to  all  or  part  of  22  sutes. 
As  I  have  testified,  three  New  York  coun- 
ties, with  more  than  4.8  million  people,  are 
covered  by  the  Act's  special  provisions. 
More  people  are  prot«cted  in  these  three 
counties  than  are  protected  in  the  States  of 
Alabama  (3.9  million).  Mississippi  (2.5  mil- 
lion) or  South  Carolina  (3.1  mUlion)  and 
only  slightly  less  than  in  Georgia  (5.4  mil- 
lion) or  Virginia  (5.3  million). 

I  am  troubled  by  the  argument  that  the 
Act  singles  out  the  Southern  states.  Even 
the  few  statistics  that  I  have  cited  indicate 
otherwise.  Furthermore,  the  Act's  special 
provisions  are  triggered  only  by  practices 
that  are  demonstrated  to  have  a  discrimina- 
tory impact,  regardless  of  the  state  where 
they  occur. 

I  am  equally  troubled  that  one  response  to 
this  perception  of  regional  discrimination  is 
that  preclearance  should  be  implemented 
nationwide,  without  a  trigger  mechanism. 
Unless  there  is  a  need  in  all  jurisdictions,  it 
seems  simply  wasteful  and  arbitrary  to 
extend  preclearance  in  this  fashion.  At  a 
time  when  the  stated  goal  of  Congress  is  to 
cut  the  budget,  and  the  goal  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  to  do  away  with  excessive  govern- 
ment, it  is  ironic  that  some  in  Congress 
would  propose  extension  of  a  program  with- 
out any  prior  showing  of  need  for  that  ex- 
tension. One  can  only  suspect  that  the 
effort  to  extend  preclearance  nationwide  is 
in  reality  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  Act's 
effectiveness. 

At  a  time  when  our  national  priorities  are 
undergoing  a  major  reassessment,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  the  Congress  as  our  representatives 
not  permit  our  commitment  to  voting  rights 
to  wane.  The  right  to  vote  is  fundamental 
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because,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  noted,  it 
alone  preserves  all  other  rights.  If  elected 
officials  are  to  consider  eliminating  pro- 
grams which  aid  racial  and  language  minori- 
ties In  obtaining  social  and  economic  equali- 
ty, it  is  imperative  that  those  minorities 
fully  and  fairly  participate  in  the  electoral 
process.  We  can  ill  afford  to  send  to  the 
American  people  a  signal  that  voter  equality 
is  no  longer  a  top  national  priority.  Failure 
to  extend  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  would  do  Just  that.* 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  once  again  this  year  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  the  important  results 
of  the  latest  congressional  question- 
naire from  my  own  Eighth  District  of 
Wisconsin.  I  know  that  other  Members 
of  Congress  feel  as  I  do  that  our  job  of 
representing  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation  would  be  much  more  difficult 
without  the  detailed  information 
these  thoughtful  citizens  bring  to  us 
in  the  form  of  questionnaire  re- 
sponses. 

This  survey  was  returned  by  more 
than  10.000  residents  of  my  district. 
They  responded  from  not  only  the 
metropolitan  areas,  but  also  from 
rural  areas  of  northeastern  Wisconsin. 
The  ages  of  the  respondents  corre- 
sponds to  recent  Census  Bureau  infor- 
mation about  our  district's  population. 
In  all,  I  am  assured  that  the  respond- 
ents mirror  quite  well  the  balance  of 
their  fellow  citizens  in  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  respond- 
ents gave  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  plan  their  endorse- 
ment. They  supported  his  spending 
and  tax-cutting  program  with  opti- 
mism. These  have  been  important 
steps  we  have  taken  in  Washington 
this  year. 

The  distribution  of  Federal  aid 
through  the  administration's  planned 
block  grant  programs  was  also  en- 
dorsed by  a  70-  to  22-percent  margin. 
The  Eighth  District's  respondents 
thus  reflect  not  only  a  high  degree  of 
support  for  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program,  but  realize,  too,  that 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  Washing- 
ton has  risen  far  too  high. 

Crime  control,  specifically  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  to  extend  man- 
datory sentencing  for  most  Federal 
crimes  committed  with  the  use  of 
handguns  received  overwhelming, 
across-the-board  support.  Stricter  pro- 
bation standards  and  less  plea  bargain- 
ing by  our  prosecutors  similarly  moti- 
vated a  favorable  response  from  all 
parts  of  northeastern  Wisconsin. 
Crime  is  an  issue  which  I  trust  this 
Congress  will  adequately  address  in 
the  coming  months  because  our  coim- 
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trymen  undoubtedly  sense  more  needs 
to  be  done  to  stem  lawlessness  in  our 
cities  and  towns,  at  the  Federal  level 
no  less  than  the  local  level. 

People  were  generally  in  favor  of  a 
firm  stand  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Stressing  a  resurgence  of  American 
prestige  around  the  globe  appeals  to 
over  80  percent  of  the  respondents  to 
this  questionnaire.  Support  of  some 
form  of  national  service  by  young 
Americans  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern  among  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  District  as  Is  also  evident 
around  the  country. 

Those  are  highlights  of  the  re- 
sponses I  received.  I  am  certain  that 
this  information  is  of  value  not  only  to 
my  fellow  residents,  but  to  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  For  that  reason,  and  to 
further  clarify  the  views  of  the  partici- 
pants. I  add  the  detailed  results  to  the 
Record  today: 

CONGRESSMAN  TOBY  ROTH'S  1981  LEGISLATIVE 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

(In  pntRlJ 

Vts      No 

1  If  Cnvcss  pisses  nt  PicsricM's  eaMamc  prapan  bncHif 
nlxt.  n  you  optinetic  it  nt  reduce  nWion  aid  interest 

"to' 67       29 

2  Do  mi  Nm*  Ftdem  tix  dotan  muU  be  tettet  spent  it 
Stile  »)  locH  iwereiMnts  MrbM  federal  Modi  (rant 

tui*' 70       2? 

3  Indicale  otidi  illenulnes  yoi  Mme  wnkt  best  ensure  a 
sound  social  security  system  for  Hie  future 

a  Supglemeni  system  nittfi  federal  ti>  dolars <3  w 

b.  Increise  soon  secunly  tans 20  71 

c.  Rase  age  of  Hi(Mty  for  ful  benefits  to  M 26  66 

d  taaMrace  early  retirement  by  lowenni  benfUs 39  54 

I.  Tiia  Bva  propams  lor  students,  survnors.  and  die 

dnlM. 6J      26 

t  RalKe  oiiiiMng  benefiis  ior  current  leopiiwls  ''''!!     32      59 

4  Do  y«i  favor  relaution  of  federaHy-miposed  air.  safety  and 
emnronmenlal  regulations  if  it  noM  get  the  economy  mowiw 

JP"' 56       41 

5  Whidi  o<  die  loiMMii  do  mu  led  amid  best  curb  tic  roe 
in  MoM  crm7 

a  Striclly  enlarced  mandatory  iramnani  sentences 89  6 

b  Refstration  of  handguns 32  59 

c  less  plea  b«|anng  aid  more  strict  protation  stari- 

,  »*.■ 90  5 

1  Dealli  penally 72  21 

6  Do  you  suoport  tfie  almmistrjiiott's  "(el  Icwiili"  tUcf  wilD 

the  Soviet  Union' gg       ]4 

7  SInuid  Amencan  youtb  be  requred  by  lam  b  speid  time 
serving  thor  cowitry  n  eMer  miMaiy  or  comminly-reMed 

»««?. 61      26 

Hole -lyrcenlages  do  not  toW  100  percent  as  ad  questions  were  not 
answered  by  all  respondents  • 


CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
PROGRAM 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Roe  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  diligent  work  in  conducting  5 
days  of  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
construction  grants  program  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Construction  grants  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  communities  to  build 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Our  recent 
hearings  in  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
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committee  conclusively  reaffirmed 
that  this  program  is  critical  to  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  clean  up  and  protect 
our  waters.  As  one  witness  testified: 

Nationwide,  the  program  helps  stop  the 
further  degradation  of  our  waters,  and  fos- 
ters significant  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  our  waterways  •  •  •  when  the  nearly 
5.000  projects  currently  under  construction 
begin  to  come  on-line  in  the  next  few  years, 
we  should  see  more  dramatic  improvements 
in  the  Nation's  water  quality. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  firm  com- 
mitment of  the  Reagan  administration 
to  work  for  reforms  in  the  construc- 
tion grant  program  and  insure  the  pro- 
gram's continuation.  Speaking  for  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Deputy  Administrator  John 
Hernandez  testified: 

I  really  believe  that  the  administration 
wants  a  bill  and  wants  this  thing  to  move 
along  •  •  •  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
move  it  along  •  •  •  so  that  we  have  some 
kind  of  consensus  that  will  be  funded. 

In  Delaware  County.  Pa.  (Delcora). 
the  regional  water  authority,  will  need 
over  $20  million  from  the  construction 
grants  program  as  local  sewage  treat- 
ment projects  enter  construction. 
Philadelphia  treatment  facilities, 
which  are  used  by  many  Delaware 
County  residents,  also  require  multi- 
million  dollar  grants  to  continue  cur- 
rent construction. 

The  current  construction  grant  au- 
thorization expires  September  30,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  is 
currently  drafting  a  reauthorization 
bill.  Witnesses  testified  about  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the 
program  which  would  increase  water 
quality  benefits,  reduce  costs,  and 
avoid  project  disruptions.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  several  important  changes 
which  I  feel  should  be  included  in  the 
new  clean  water  legislation: 

Multiyear  reauthorization:  An  au- 
thorization of  at  least  4  years  would 
insure  the  kind  of  stability  that  is  the 
most  essential  ingredient  for  an  effi- 
cient construction  grants  program. 

Maintain  and  increase  the  current 
set-aside  for  innovative  and  alternative 
technologies:  These  technologies,  such 
as  land  application,  water  and  energy 
conservation,  and  others,  are  our  best 
hope  for  attaining  clean  water  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Eliminate  Federal  funding  for  re- 
serve capacity  and  collector  sewers: 
This  should  encourage  communities  to 
more  realistically  assess  their  future 
growth  needs,  and  more  carefully  plan 
their  projects. 

Increase  emphasis  on  water  conser- 
vation: Conservation  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  means  to  reduce 
needed  treatment  capacity  and  costs. 
This  is  a  legitimate  focus  for  Federal 
assistance. 

Retain  funding  for  infiltration/ 
inflow  and  rehabilitation:  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  older  urban  areas 
where  ground  water  leaks  and  rain- 
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water  Inflow  unnecessarily  burden 
treatment  capacity. 

Increase  operator  training  and 
public  education:  We  must  protect  the 
huge  Federal  investment  in  treatment 
plants  by  insuring  that  they  are  prop- 
erly operated.  Expanded  education 
programs  and  information  sharing 
would  increase  use  of  innovative,  cost- 
effective  technology. 

Implement  plans  on  nonpoint  source 
pollution:  Toxic  pollutants  entering 
water  from  urban  and  agricultural 
sources  can  defeat  the  water  quality 
gains  made  through  sewage  treatment. 
Federal  funding  for  areawide  planning 
boards  under  section  208  must  be 
made  available  as  well  as  funding  for 
the  implementation  of  these  plans. 

Combined  sewer  overflow  develop- 
ment program:  This  is  a  major  water 
quality  issue,  especially  in  older  cities. 
A  development  program  should  be  cre- 
ated to  provide  grants  to  develop  cost- 
effective  solutions  to  combined  sewer 
overflow  problems. 

Contractor  liability:  Faulty  design 
and  construction,  leading  to  costly 
plant  malfunctions,  is  made  worse  by  a 
lack  of  accountability  of  designers  and 
contractors.  Supervision  of  construc- 
tion, design  standards,  and  liability 
provisions  must  be  strengthened. 

Taken  together,  these  changes 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  construction  grants 
program.  In  addition,  these  reforms 
are  consistent  with  the  key  elements 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posed program  reforms,  and  also  par- 
alleled many  of  the  provisions  of  a  clean 
water  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  En- 
vironmental Pollution  Subcommittee. 
The  President  has  made  a  funding  rec- 
ommendation for  construction  grants 
contingent  upon  program  reforms,  and 
the  budget  reconciliation  conference 
report  includes  conditional  budget  au- 
thority for  the  program  if  a  reform 
bill  is  enacted. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  sub- 
committee will  approve  a  bill  which 
addresses  these  important  reform 
issues.  We  are  at  a  critical  stage  in  the 
reauthorization  process.  The  legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  must  move  quickly  and  respon- 
sibly in  order  to  insure  that  proper 
funding  action  is  taken  by  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees.  Fur- 
ther disruptions  in  program  funding 
would  wreak  havoc  on  vital  sewage 
treatment  programs  across  the  Nation. 

The  health  and  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
clean  water.  We  must  responsibly 
reform  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram so  that  it  can  continue  its  vital 
function.* 
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AGONY  PROLONGED— THE  MIA 
PROBLEM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  return  of  the  bodies  of  three  of 
our  MIA's  from  Vietnam  highlights 
the  cruelty  of  the  Hanoi  regime  as  re- 
gards the  MIA  problem.  Communist 
countries  think  nothing  of  keeping 
prisoners  years  beyond  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities as  they  have  proved  time  after 
time.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
they  are  dealing  with  a  live  or  dead 
prisoner.  Prisoners  are  not  taken  by 
the  Communists  just  to  prevent  them 
from  fighting  against  them  as  in  the 
normal  rules  of  warfare.  To  Conunu- 
nist  nations,  prisoners  are  a  prize  to  be 
tortured  in  order  to  break  their  spirits, 
used  for  propaganda  purposes  and 
then  if  possible  sold  for  ransom.  The 
individuals  and  families  mean  nothing 
to  the  Communist  rulers.  The  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  Friday,  July 
24.  1981,  summed  this  all  up  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  I  strongly  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 

Friday.  July  24,  1981] 

Agony  Prolonged 

Nothing  more  graphically  illustrates  the 
ghoulish  nature  of  the  communist  regime  in 
Vietnam  than  the  facts  behind  this  month's 
release  of  the  remains  of  three  American 
servicemen  who  were  shot  down  in  the  war 
from  10  to  14  years  ago. 

It  is  not  as  though  these  three  men  were 
killed  in  action  and  their  bodies  lost  in  some 
remote  place,  their  skeletal  remains  to  be 
recovered  only  years  later.  They  had  been 
seen  parachuting  to  safety.  The  Navy  told 
the  family  of  Lt.  Stephen  O.  Musselman 
that  he  probably  had  been  shot  to  death  as 
he  floated  to  earth.  But  Cmdr.  Ronald  W. 
Dodge  and  Capt.  Richard  H.  Van  Dyke  were 
known  to  have  been  taken  into  captivity. 

The  evidence  of  Cmdr.  Dodge's  incarcer- 
ation as  a  prisoner  of  war,  although  never 
confirmed  by  Hanoi,  became  a  matter  of 
worldwide  record  when  Ports  Match,  a 
Prench  magazine,  published  a  photograph 
of  him  in  September  1967  being  escorted  by 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  after  capture. 
The  photo  was  subsequently  reprinted  on 
the  cover  of  Life  magazine  and  used  on  five 
million  brochures  distributed  by  an  organi- 
zation on  behalf  of  the  MIAs. 

And  yet  Hanoi  not  only  failed  ever  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Cmdr.  Dodge  had  been  in 
custody,  but  also  never  reported  his  death, 
even  after  the  end  of  the  war,  never  pro- 
duced the  smallest  scrap  of  information 
about  him.  Brad  Dodge,  who  was  4  when  his 
father  was  shot  down  in  1967,  grew  up  won- 
dering about  his  baseball-playing  father,  a 
prospect  for  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  wondering 
if  he  would  ever  have  a  chance  to  play  catch 
with  him  some  day. 

As  for  Capt.  Van  Dyke.  POWs  who  were 
later  released  confirmed  that  he  had  been 
in  the  same  camp  with  a  leg  injury  incurred 
during  bailout.  A  Vietnamese  guard  told  one 
of  them. 
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"Your  buddy  has  to  have  his  leg  amputat- 
ed," and  then  returned  to  say,  "Your  buddy 
didn't  make  it." 

Once  again,  Hanoi  did  not  have  the  ele- 
mentary decency  to  report  this  death  or  to 
repatriate  the  body  until  a  decade  later, 
when  American  laboratory  technicians  had 
to  identify  it. 

Why  would  any  regime  want  to  prolong 
the  agony  of  the  MIA  families  for  so  long  by 
holding  corpses  and  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge their  identity?  The  only  conclusion,  if 
there  is  any  rational  one.  is  that  the  Viet- 
namese Reds  were  trying  to  hold  America 
hostage  by  means  of  a  diabolical  sort  of 
body  politics.  It  was  the  kind  of  ghastly  ploy 
that  even  Iran's  grim  ayatollahs  only  briefly 
indulged  in  after  eight  American  servicemen 
were  killed  in  the  aborted  raid  to  free  the 
VS.  Embassy  personnel  in  Tehran.  Hanoi 
hoped,  by  keeping  the  fate  of  some  Ameri- 
cans a  secret,  to  retain  leverage  that  might 
be  used  to  extract  concessions  from  the 
U.S.— diplomatic  recognition  and  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  reconstruction  aid. 

There  are  still  2,528  Americans  listed  as 
missing  in  action  in  a  tragic  war  that  ended 
for  America,  essentially,  with  the  signing  of 
the  ill-fated  Paris  treaty  of  Jan.  23.  1973. 
Based  on  the  grossly  tardy  return  of  these 
three  bodies,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Hanoi  knows  about  the  fate  of  many  more 
MIAs— and  it  is  even  remotely  possible  that 
a  few  may  still  be  alive  in  Indochina. 

Americans  should  never  forget  the  MIAs 
and  the  agony  their  families  have  bravely 
endured,  and  the  Reagan  administration 
ought  to  continue  to  make  plain  to  the  jack- 
als of  Hanoi  that  prolonging  the  agony 
beyond  the  ridiculous  extreme  it  already 
has  been  dragged  out  wiU  gain  them  noth- 
ing, and  in  fact  cost  them  much.* 


DISTRESSED  INDUSTRIES 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
insertions  in  the  Congressional 
Record  alluding  to  the  so-called  Bailey 
baUout  in  a  detrimental  fashion.  None 
of  them  have  been  accurate;  all  of 
them  have  been  false.  Every  single  one 
of  them  engendered  either  a  misim- 
derstanding  or  a  misperception  of  the 
changes  these  carryback  provisions 
make,  as  well  as  serious  mispercep- 
tions  of  their  obvious  and  clear  inter- 
relationship to  current  law. 

First,  no  profitable  company  would 
have  an  incentive  to  take  advantage  of 
these  provisions  to  the  detriment  of 
any  other  company  in  a  designated  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  under  current  law  a 
profitable  company,  because  of  cur- 
rent tax  liability,  would  be  encouraged 
to  avoid  the  incentives  that  we  have 
provided.  Simply  put.  if  you  are  profit- 
able and  have  current  tax  liability,  in- 
stead of  having  to  elect  to  collect  your 
investment  tax  credits  over  the  next  4 
years,  write  them  off  under  this  year's 
tax  liability,  as  current  law  provides. 
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Second,  it  simply  is  not  true  that  the 
industries  chosen  were  haphazardly, 
surreptitiously,  or  deliberately  chosen 
for  selfish,  unfair,  or  unreasonable 
purposes.  These  industries  were 
chosen  because  they  are  all  highly 
capital  intensive.  They  were  chosen 
because  the  remaining  bulk  of  the 
unused  investment  tax  credits  carried 
by  marginally  profitable  firms,  eligible 
to  utilize  them,  lie  almost  totally 
within  the  utilities  area.  Utilities  have 
other  advantages  in  the  Tax  Code,  and 
because  of  pass-through  problems, 
quite  frankly  would  not  choose  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  provisions  if  they 
could. 

The  arguments  that  you  have  heard 
about  other  industries  who  need  this 
help  or  could  use  this  help  and  are 
being  denied  it  because  they  were  not 
one  of  the  chosen  few  is  completely 
and  totally  false,  without  foundation, 
do  not  make  good  economic  sense,  and 
any  person  who  studied  these  matters 
would  know  that. 

Quite  frankly,  other  industries 
either  lack  the  capital  intensive  nature 
of  the  distressed  industries,  and  thus 
are  not  carrying  earned  but  unused 
ITC's.  or  are  in  an  economic  environ- 
ment where  they  have  either  not 
earned  the  unused  investment  tax 
credits  referred  to  in  these  provisions, 
or  they  have  already  utilized  them. 

Third,  you  have  been  told  that  this 
is  a  giveaway  or  a  slush  fund  of  some 
type  for  a  designated  few.  That  also  is 
not  true.  None  of  the  above  are  accu- 
rate. It  is  no  type  of  slush  fund.  These 
credits  and  the  tax  liability  against 
which  they  can  be  used  are  only  appli- 
cable to  productivity-improving  invest- 
ments of  the  type  of  property  that 
qualifies  for  an  investment  tax  credit 
in  the  first  place. 

In  short,  not  one  penny  could  be 
used  for  dividends  or  profits,  and  be- 
cause an  investment  tax  credit  only 
has  value  of  10  percent  of  the  qualify- 
ing investment  made,  there  is  certain- 
ly no  incentive  under  this  provision  to 
invest  with  that  kind  of  writeoff  in 
mind.  Therefore,  these  provisions  do 
not  encourage  acquisitions  or  mergers, 
as  has  been  erroneously  reported  to 
you.  They  are  only  good  and  provide 
some  necessary  relief  for  capital  inten- 
sive industries,  who  suffer  under  a  dis- 
criminatory Tax  Code  and  under  the 
yoke  of  harsh  environmental  regula- 
tion requirements. 

Takeovers  would  not  be  encouraged; 
mergers  would  not  be  encouraged. 
There  is  no  special  tax  break  involved. 
The  use  of  language  like  "slush  fund" 
and  "boondoggle"  and  "bailout"  are 
sad  misrepresentations  of  proper  rec- 
ognition only  to  the  extent  of  tax  li- 
ability for  qualified  investments  which 
have  already  been  earned.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  had  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  America  with  these  provi- 
sions—something to  insure  basic  indus- 
tries like  steel,  where  19  percent  of  our 
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domestic  market  goes  to  more  modern 
foreign  companies.  And  that  19  per- 
cent will  grow  year  after  year.  Mod- 
ernization of  our  mills  is  vital  to  our 
national  defense. 

This  irresponsibility  and  inaccurate 
misrepresentation  of  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  these  provisions  will  not 
serve  this  Nation's  industrial  base  very 
well.  Long-term  investment  suffers  in 
our  system;  capital  is  taxed  dispropor- 
tionately and  excessively.  Only  some 
type  of  response  to  this  situation  will 
enable  this  Nation  to  survive  with  an 
industrial  base  that  will  serve  her 
needs. 

It  is  no  curious  fact  that  the  indus- 
tries most  in  trouble  in  this  country 
are  our  capital-intensive  industries. 
Automobile  manufacturing  is  a  good 
example.  Airlines  are  another  good  ex- 
ample. And  in  the  case  of  these  indus- 
tries, the  examples  go  on  and  on. 

All  this  extended  carryback  provi- 
sion was  intended  to  do  was  to  allow 
marginally  profitable  companies 
within  these  vital  industries  to  write 
off  qualified  investments  they  have  al- 
ready made  against  taxes  they  have  al- 
ready paid  to  help  modernize  these  in- 
dustries, to  help  make  them  competi- 
tive, to  save  American  jobs,  to  insure 
America's  strength. 

A  profitable  company  and/or  an  un- 
profitable company  with  a  profitable 
partner  or  parent  company,  would  not 
want  to  wait  the  4  years  and  elect  to 
take  the  payback  against  past  tax  li- 
ability. But  you  have  been  told  incor- 
rectly that  this  is  the  situation— bene- 
ficial to  such  profitable  entities  under 
these  provisions  that  I  have  drafted. 
Such  is  not  the  case. 

This  opportunity  to  change  the 
Code  is  being  disserved  by  inaccurate 
and  misleading  information,  and  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  dire  need  our 
Nation  has  to  recognize  the  precarious 
problems  faced  by  her  vital  and  neces- 
sary capital-intensive  industries.* 


THE  TRUE  MEANING  OP  THE 
REAGAN  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augttst  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
today's  House  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  tax  cut.  President 
Reagan  now  has  had  100  percent  of 
his  economic  program  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

The  President  has  accomplished  this 
radical  turnaround  in  American  eco- 
nomic policy  in  just  6  short  months. 
Although  much  of  the  impact  of  the 
deep  cuts  to  social,  health,  and  educa- 
tional programs  will  be  felt  almost  im- 
mediately in  the  months  ahead,  the 
most  profoundly  important  repercus- 
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sions  of  the  President's  program  will 
not  be  apparent  for  a  number  of  years. 

Recently,  an  article  in  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer, offered  a  glimpse  of  what 
these  long-term  repercussions  might 
be.  The  vision  is  a  sobering  one.  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  the  article.  Prof.  Arval  Morris  of 
the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Law  argues  that  President  Reagan's 
program  represents  a  wholesale  shift 
away  from  the  enhancement  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  resource— the  energy 
and  creativity  of  the  American 
people— toward  a  concentration  upon 
the  machinery,  capital  investment,  in- 
dustrial plant,  and  all  the  other  trap- 
pings of  our  manufacturing-based 
economy  of  the  1940's  which  repre- 
sents economic  recovery  to  the  Reagan 
White  House. 

Professor  Morris'  analysis  exposes 
the  poverty  of  the  administration's 
shortsighted  policy  of  pursuing  inune- 
diate  budgetary  savings  through 
slashes  to  social  program  spending, 
without  regard  to  the  consequences— 
and,  ironically,  higher  costs— in  the 
future. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  July 
23.  19811 

Reagan  Plan  Should  Push  People  Power 
(By  Arval  A.  Morris) 

President  Reagan  declares  that  the  point 
of  his  economic  plan  is  to  produce  a  welter 
of  new  capital  investment— new  plant  and 
machinery,  the  instruments  of  production 
that  will  reindustrialize  America. 

His  method  is  enormous  budget  and  tax 
cuts  that  greatly  favor  the  rich,  because,  he 
says,  the  rich  will  save  the  money.  Savings 
institutions  will  loan  that  money  to  busi- 
nesses which  will  use  it  to  buy  new  capital 
goods,  and  thereby  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  American  economy.  With  a  greater 
supply  of  goods  available  to  meet  existing 
demand.  Reagan  expects  prices,  and  infla- 
tion to  fall.  He  does  not  say  exactly  when, 
especially  since  he  is  increasing  defense 
spending  by  about  $40  billion. 

It's  a  supply-side,  trickle-down  plan,  with 
a  vengeance.  Also,  it's  very  "iffy"— if  the 
rich  save,  if  business  borrows  and  invests,  if. 
if.  if.  John  Maynard  Keynes  once  said  that 
there  are  many  a  slip  between  cup  and  lip. 
And,  THAT  may  well  be  the  fate  of  Rea- 
gan's plan. 

But,  no  one  can  deny  that  we  have  suf- 
fered a  decline  in  productivity  for  more 
than  a  decade.  From  1948  to  1965.  the 
output  per  hour  of  all  workers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  increased  an  average  of  3.2  per- 
cent per  year.  But.  between  1965  and  1973. 
the  average  rate  of  increase  dropped  to  2.3 
percent  a  year.  Prom  1974  to  1979,  it  rose  by 
only  0.6  percent.  Except  for  the  depression, 
one  must  go  back  to  before  World  War  I  to 
find  such  low  increases  in  productivity 
rates. 

LOOK  AT  GNP 

So.  Reagan  sees  the  need  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, but  his  plan  to  do  it  probably  will 
fizzle.  What  he  does  not  see  is  the  revolu- 
tion that  has  occurred  during  the  last  20 
years  in  our  labor  force.  First,  there  was  the 
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post-war  baby  boom,  and  second,  the  dra 
matic  entrance  of  significant  numbers  of 
women  into  our  work  force.  But.  most  im 
portantly.  there  has  been  a  wholesale  shift 
away  from  production  to  service  jobs  in  the 
private  sector. 

We  had  a  Gros.s  National  Product  of  $259 
billion  in  1948,  with  the  manufacturing 
share  accounting  for  $74.5  billion  and  the 
service  sector  share  accounting  for  $140.6 
billion,  roughly  twice  that  of  manufactur- 
ing. By  1977.  manufacturing's  share  of  GNP 
was  $456  billion  and  the  service  sectors 
share  was  $1,250.2  billion,  or  roughly  three 
times  that  of  manufacturing. 

Reagan's  tunnelvision  is  concentrated 
solely  on  increasing  productivity  in  manu 
facturing.  It  ignores  the  real  productivity 
pattern  in  our  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  President's  focus  should  be  on 
human  beings  in  the  services  sector  as  well 
as  on  machines  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Simplistic  assumptions  that  the  American 
economy  is  predominantly  a  manufacturing 
economy  are  at  least  35  years  behind  the 
times.  Eli  Oinzberg  recently  stated  that 
"proposed  reindustrialization  of  an  economy 
dominated  by  services  is  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity." This  is  Reagan's  supply-side  follies. 

What  America  needs  from  its  President  is 
a  fresh  look  at  human  capital  formation. 
And  this  need  is  rooted  in  the  actual  pro- 
duction patterns  of  this  country  today. 

"SPIRIT"  SPREADS 

Yet,  Reagan  is  marching  in  precisely  the 
wrong  direction  with  a  significant  share  of 
his  drastic  budget  cuts.  For  example,  the 
Stockman-Reagan  cut  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  education  budget  threat- 
ens its  extinction,  going  from  $80.7  million 
in  1981  to  $9.9  million.  Reagan  has  cut  re- 
search in  cognitive  and  behavioral  sciences 
by  70  percent,  from  $40.1  million  to  $10.1 
million.  It  goes  on  and  on.  slashing  items 
like  the  school  lunch  program  to  provide 
money  to  build  tanks  and  buy  military  hard- 
ware. 

This  "spirit "  has  caught  on  at  state  and 
local  levels.  The  University  of  Washington's 
budget  is  austere,  and  community  colleges 
are  turning  away  students  for  lack  of  funds. 
Human  capital  investment  is  denigrated. 

The  people  of  this  country  did  not  give 
Ronald  Reagan  a  mandate  to  change  the 
fundamental  structure  of  American  society. 
Nor  was  last  Noveml>er's  election  an  en- 
dorsement of  supply-side  economics.  The 
presidential  choices  offered  were  so  lacklus- 
ter that  only  54  percent  of  this  country's  eli- 
gible voters  bothered  to  vote.  Of  that  54 
percent,  only  50.8  percent  voted  for  Reagan. 
So,  he  was  elected  by  27.4  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible voters  of  this  nation,  most  of  whom 
were  worried  about  inflation  and  voted  for  a 
change  from  Jimmy  Carter.  It  was  not  an 
ideological  victory  at  all. 

A  recent  New  York  Times-CBS  poll 
showed  that  only  31  percent  approved  of 
Reagan's  budget  proposals;  and  only  38  per- 
cent supported  his  proposed  tax  cuts;  about 
half  were  undecided  or  bemused  by  it  all. 
That  is  no  mandate  for  radical  change  in 
the  fundamental  structure  of  American  soci- 
ety. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  University  of  Chicago  Mathemati- 
cian Izaak  Wirszup  has  published  an  article 
showing  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  sur- 
passing us  in  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
cation. The  new  program  was  voted  on  in 
1966.  Its  effects  are  just  being  felt.  All 
young  Russians  now  get: 
1.  Three  years  of  arithmetic  (grades  1-3) 
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2.  Two  more  years  of  arithmetic  combined 
with  algebra  (4-5) 

3.  Five  more  years  of  algebra  (6-10) 

4.  Ten  years  of  geometry  ( 1-10) 

5.  Two  years  of  calculus  (9-10) 

6.  Five  years  of  physics 

7.  Four  years  of  chemistry 

8.  One  year  of  astronomy 

9.  Five  and  one-half  years  of  biology 

10.  Five  years  of  geography 

11.  Three  years  of  mechanical  drawing 

12.  Ten  years  of  workshop  training 

advantage  to  SOVIETS 

Obviously,  if  Russia  were  a  free  country  it 
would  have  to  include  significant  amounts 
of  liberal  education  in  the  humanities— lit 
erature.  history,  philosophy,  classics,  art 
aiid  drama— as  well  as  social  sciences.  But  it 
is  totalitarian,  and  seeks  to  develop  only  sci- 
ence and  technological  skills  in  its  people. 

Professor  Wirszup  assesses  the  situation 
thLs  way: 

"The  Soviet  Union's  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  human  resources,  unprecedented 
achievements  in  the  education  of  the  gener- 
al population,  and  immense  human  pool  in 
science  and  technology  will  have  an  im- 
measurable impact  on  that  country's  scien- 
tific, industrial,  and  military  strength.  It  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  the  recent 
Soviet  educational  mobilization,  although 
not  as  spectacular  as  the  launching  of  the 
first  Sputnik,  poses  a  formidable  challenge 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  one  that  is  far  more  threatening 
than  any  in  the  past  and  one  that  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  meet." 

Perhaps  Reagan  should  give  serious 
thought  to  the  quip  that  the  departments 
of  defense  and  education  should  be  com- 
bined because  that  is  where  the  money  is! 
Education  is.  after  all,  the  best  way  for 
America  to  improve  its  human  capital, 
which  is  its  real,  first  line  of  defense,  as  well 
as  its  largest  sector  of  domestic  productivi- 
ty. 

He  has  no  ideological  mandate,  and  it 
makes  no  sense  for  Reagan  principally  to 
favor  the  manufacturing  sector  and  to 
permit  the  service  sector  of  the  economy  to 
be  victimized  by  evangelical  political  sim- 
plism. He  must  focus  on  our  broader  and 
greater  need  to  develop  the  human  capital 
of  America.  Otherwise,  our  country  will 
suffer,  and  Reagan's  presidency  aptly  will 
be  termed  that  of  "The  Man  In  the  White 
House  from  Fortune's  50O."a 


DR.  MARVELLE  COLBY 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  particular  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Marvelle  Colby  on  her 
recent  appointment  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Greater  New  York  Coimcil 
of  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  Dr.  Mar- 
velle Colby,  a  former  constituent  and 
close  friend,  was  recently  honored  at  a 
special  congressional  reception.  Her 
appointment  is  particularly  notewor- 
thy because  the  council  is  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area's  largest  grass- 
roots organization  for  young  girls  age; 
4-17  and  it  enjoys  a  membership  of 
over  34.000. 
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The  parent  organization.  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  U.S.A..  was  founded  by  Juliette 
Gordon  Low  in  1912.  Ms.  Low  began 
with  a  troop  of  less  than  20  girls  and 
today  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  3  million.  The 
Girl  Scout  program  is  a  "continuous 
adventure  in  learning  that  offers  girls 
a  broad  range  of  activities  which  ad- 
dress both  their  current  interests  and 
their  future  roles  as  women."  Through 
activities  that  stimulate  self-discovery, 
they  are  introduced  to  the  excitement 
in  the  world  of  science,  the  arts,  the 
out-of-doors,  and  people.  Girls  have 
opportunities  to  develop  new  skills  and 
self-confidence,  to  have  fun.  and  to 
make  new  friends,  and  through  mean- 
ingful community  service  to  acquire 
understanding  about  themselves  and 
others. 

In  conjunction  with  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  U.S.A..  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  has  designed  a  career  educa- 
tion program  to  address  the  critical 
need  expressed  by  educators  for  age- 
appropriate  career  exploration  and 
planning  methods  for  children.  The 
coimcil 's  proposed  program  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  fuse  with  New  York 
City  public  school  curriculum.  Its 
present  objectives  are;  To  employ  100 
teenagers  in  internship  programs  at 
minimum  wage;  to  employ  10  college 
interns  to  help  implement  the  pro- 
gram; to  employ  a  full-time  career 
education  project  director  and  admin- 
istrative assistant;  to  initiate  career- 
oriented  activities;  and  finally  to 
evaluate  the  program. 

The  program  is  fully  developed  and 
has  been  implemented  and  utilized  in 
New  York  and  other  areas  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

Access  to  career  development  oppor- 
tunities is  important  for  all  of  our 
youth,  and  Dr.  Marvelle  Colby  should 
be  commended  for  her  participation  in 
this  area.* 


OMNIBUS  PENAL  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DEUUMS 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  the  Omnibus  Penal 
Reform  Act.  The  bill  consists  of  origi- 
nal legislation  built  around  what  I  feel 
is  the  most  progressive  proposals  for 
penal  reform  introduced  in  Congress. 
In  developing  this  legislation  I  sent 
copies  of  the  bill  to  nearly  100  Federal 
prisoners  as  well  as  to  criminal  lawyers 
and  experts  in  penology  and  requested 
that  they  all  review  the  proposal  and 
make  suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  response  to  this  mailing  was  in- 
credible; many  Federal  prisoners  said 
it  was  the  first  piece  of  legislation 
which  realistically  confronted  the 
problems  of  penology  in  the  United 
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states  today.  At  the  same  time,  the 
prisoners,  due  to  their  uncanny  in- 
sight into  the  true  nature  of  the 
prison  system,  made  many  suggestions 
to  close  loopholes,  improve  language, 
and  to  make  the  bill  much  more  effec- 
tive. Experts  in  penology  and  criminal 
lawyers  were  able  to  be  most  helpful 
and  commented  on  both  the  form  and 
content  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  this  legislation  now  repre- 
sents the  most  workable,  progressive, 
and  comprehensive  piece  of  penal 
reform  legislation  to  be  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  penologists  and  prison  au- 
thorities say  prisons  have  changed— 
that  prisons  are  for  rehabilitation,  not 
for  punishment.  Despite  these  claims, 
rebellions  at  Attica,  San  Quentin.  So- 
ledad.  and  virtually  every  other  major 
penitentiary  have  aptly  demonstrated 
they  are  wrong.  Prisoners  across  the 
land  continue  revolting  against  brutal- 
izing and  inhumane  conditions.  The 
sad  truth  is  that  in  many  instances 
prisons  are  no  different  today  than  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Government  operates  one 
of  its  largest  institutions  at  Atlanta.  It 
was  built  in  1910.  and  is  just  as  oppres- 
sive today  as  then.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
an  atmosphere  in  which  rehabilitation 
could  take  place. 

We  must  realize  that  no  person  is 
made  more  fit  to  function  as  a 
member  of  society  through  systematic 
corporal  punishment.  And  despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  such  punish- 
ment exists  in  prisons  today.  I  have 
seen  the  scars.  We  must  also  realize 
that  prisoners  are  entitled  to  every 
human  and  moral  right  as  members  of 
free  society.  Confinement  in  a  peniten- 
tiary is  certainly  pimishment  enough 
and  is  in  itself  a  most  extreme  act  of 
retribution  by  society.  Any  prisoner 
will  tell  you  that  the  sexual  and  psy- 
chological tortures  one  goes  through 
in  prison  leave  their  mark  stamped  in- 
delibly on  the  individual's  pysche. 

Prisons— the  backbone  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system— reek  of  injustice 
and  inhumanity.  They  also  have  a 
very  definite  class  characteristic- 
there  are  very  few  white  collar  crimi- 
nals in  penitentiaries.  White  collar 
criminals  responsible  for  millions— if 
not  billions— of  dollars  worth  of  crime 
annually  are  not  in  prison.  Prisons  are 
full  of  people  who  have  committed  $10 
or  $15  robberies;  prisons  are  full  of 
people  who  told  me  that  in  order  for 
them  to  survive  in  what  they  see  as  a 
most  oppressive  economic  atmosphere 
they  went  outside  the  law  to  provide 
food  and  shelter  for  their  families.  For 
them,  prisons  are  the  final  defense  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  social  order  that 
insures  the  affluence  of  certain  seg- 
ments of  society  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

And  exploitation  does  not  stop  when 
one  reaches  prison— it  increases.  Pris- 
oners are  paid  minimal  wages— they 
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perform  virtually  slave  labor  for  the 
Government,  which  receives  a  hand- 
some profit  in  the  process.  The  U.S. 
Penitentiary  at  Atlanta— the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  are  here— has 
the  highest  average  sentence  per  pris- 
oner in  the  Federal  system.  It  is  here 
where  the  Federal  prison  industry  pro- 
duces a  major  share  of  its  products. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  extensive  re- 
habilitation in  the  process— rehabilita- 
tion that  somehow  takes  place  on  out- 
dated machinery  that  has  little  or 
nothing  in  common  with  machinery  in 
outside  industries.  We  should  ask  why 
such  an  extensive  "rehabilitation"  pro- 
gram should  be  in  an  institution  where 
the  average  prisoner  is  serving  a  20-  or 
30-year  or  life  sentence,  instead  at  in- 
stitutions where  prisoners  are  serving 
2-  or  3-year  sentences  and  could  bene- 
fit from  training  programs.  The  situa- 
tion at  Atlanta  cannot  help  but  make 
one  wonder  if  prison  authorities  are 
more  concerned  with  making  a  profit 
from  the  exploitation  of  captive  and 
free  labor  than  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  prisoner  population. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  pass  this  legislation.  The 
uprisings  and  tragedies  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  our  Nation's  prisons  clearly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  a  massive 
overhaul  of  the  system.  If  we  are  truly 
concerned  with  penal  reform,  we  must 
treat  the  causes,  and  not  the  symp- 
toms of  the  problem. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  record  a  summary  of  the  revised 
Omnibus  Penal  Reform  Act. 
Summary 

The  "Omnibus  Penal  Reform  Act"  is  di- 
vided into  eight  titles.  Five  sections  expand 
and  solidify  prisoners'  rights,  two  titles  are 
concerned  with  reorganization  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Parole,  and  one  title  re- 
stores voting  rights  of  felons  once  they  have 
successfully  completed  their  sentence.  If 
passed  into  law.  each  title  would  independ- 
ently represent  a  major  progressive  change 
in  penological  practices.  However,  despite 
this  independent  nature,  each  title  highly 
complements  the  other  sections  of  the 
measure. 

TITLE  I  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 

Establishes  the  National  Prison  Standards 
Administration,  as  an  independent  agency 
in  the  Executive  branch.  The  Administra- 
tion would  promulgate  and  enforce  rules  to 
insure  minimum  standards  In  prisons,  in- 
cluding: 

No  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  sex, 
language,  religion,  national  or  social  origin, 
wealth,  or  political  beliefs. 

Establishment  of  living  quarters  taking 
into  account  prisoners  age,  sexual  prefer- 
ence and  criminal  record;  adequate  suid  pri- 
vate sanitary  facilities  and  minimum  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  cubic  content  of  air, 
floor  space  heating  and  ventilation  in  living 
quarters. 

Adequate  medical,  psychiatric  and  dental 
care;  pre-natal  care  for  women. 

Minimum  standards  for  food  preparation 
and  service. 

Restriction  on  corporal  punishment  and 
solitary  confinement. 
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Written  regulations  of  appropriate  prison 
behavior  which  will  be  provided  to  every 
prisoner  upon  admission. 

Restriction  on  prison  authorities  from  in- 
specting Incoming  mail  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  contraband.  Mail  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  courts,  or  attorneys  to  be 
serviced  only  by  employees  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service. 

Allowance  of  at  least  three  visits  a  week, 
and  that  visitors  need  not  be  on  an  ap- 
proved list. 

Unimpeded  availability  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  radio  and  television;  media  not 
to  be  restricted  for  ideological  reasons. 

Protection  of  prisoner  property. 

Comprehensive  vocational  training,  reha- 
bilitative and  work  release  programs. 

Restrictions  on  nature  of  prison  work  and 
establishment  of  maximum  work  hours. 

Title  I  also  provides  up  to  a  five  year 
$5,000  sentence  for  prison  authorities  who 
deprive  or  attempt  to  deprive  a  prisoner  of 
rights  granted  under  this  title.  Such  a  provi- 
sion provides  prisoners  with  a  minimum  as- 
surance that  their  rights  will  be  protected. 

TITLE  II.  MINIMUM  WAGES 

Provides  for  minimum  wages  equal  to  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
Section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  for  all  Federal  prisoners  working  in 
prison  industry.  Also  gives  prisoners  the 
right  to  form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining  regarding  their  employ- 
ment. 

TITLE  III.  FAMILY  VISITATION 

Provides  at  least  12  days  of  furlough  a 
year  for  prisoners  with  satisfactory  conduct 
records. 

TITLE  IV.  COMMITMENT  AND  TRANSFER 

Instructs  the  Attorney  General  to  desig- 
nate as  initial  place  of  confinement  the  in- 
stitution nearest  the  person's  place  of  resi- 
dence suitable  for  inmates  of  the  prisoner's 
classification,  tuid  stipulates  that  no  trans- 
fer shall  be  made  to  another  place  of  con- 
finement solely  for  punitive  reasons  unre- 
lated to  a  clear  smd  present  danger  to  the 
physical  safety  of  the  transferred  prisoner, 
other  prisoners,  or  of  prison  officisils  and 
employees. 

TITLE  v.  FEDERAL  PRISONERS  IN  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

Provides  protection  under  federal  prison 
regulations  for  all  federal  prisoners  quar- 
tered in  state  or  local  institutions. 

TITLE  VI.  REENFRANCHISEMENT 

Reenfranchises  felons  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  after  they  have  successfully  com- 
pleted their  term  of  sentence,  probation  or 
parole. 

TITLE  VII.  PAROLE 

Restructures  the  Parole  Board  into  a  na- 
tional board  and  five  regional  boards.  This 
decentralization  of  parole  powers  will  bring 
the  prisoner  closer  to  the  individuals  who 
make  parole  decisions.  Also  provides  that 
the  boards  proportionately  reflect  the  racial 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation. 

Gives  the  prisoner  the  right  to  examine 
all  documents  that  were  used  in  the  parole 
determination  hearing.  This  enables  the 
prisoner  to  more  readily  ascertain  why 
parole  was  denied  or  why  certain  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  the  parole. 

Sets  up  provisions  for  goodtime  allow- 
ances for  parole.  The  longer  a  parolee  main- 
tains good  conduct,  the  shorter  the  term  of 
parole. 


Entitles  the  parolee  to  an  attorney  at  rev- 
ocation hearings  and  the  opportunity  to 
confront  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  as 
well  as  stipulating  that  there  be  a  full  and 
complete  hearing  record. 

TITLE  VIII.  STATE  PLANS 

Provides  federal  assistance  to  the  states 
for  improvement  of  state  parole  programs 
and  to  develop  and  operate  community  ori- 
ented for  the  supervision  of  and  assistance 
to  parolees.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  JAMES 
WALSH 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  people  of  Cumberland,  Md.. 
lost  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
citizens.  Bishop  James  Edward  Walsh 
faithfully  represented  his  church  as  a 
foreign  missionary  to  China  for  40 
years,  the  last  12  of  which  were  spent 
in  a  Shanghai  prison.  He  was  deeply 
revered  by  the  Chinese  Catholics 
which  he  diligently  and  enthusiastical- 
ly served,  and  despite  his  arrest  in 
1958  and  subsequent  incarceration,  he 
never  lost  his  love  and  respect  for  the 
Chinese  people. 

To  a  man  who  sacrificed  his  personal 
freedom  in  the  name  of  religious  free- 
dom, no  tribute  can  be  too  great.  Re- 
ceiving his  assignment  to  China  in 
1915.  Bishop  Walsh  accepted  a  monu- 
mental challenge  which  was  only  to 
become  more  difficult  as  the  years 
progressed.  After  serving  as  Superior 
General  of  Maryknoll  Fathers  in  Os- 
sining.  N.Y..  he  returned  to  China  in 
1948.  remaining  firmly  committed  to 
his  task  despite  the  turmoil  surround- 
ing the  Communist  insurgence  which 
was  to  take  place  the  following  year. 
Though  his  mission  was  ordered  closed 
in  1951.  he  was  never  discouraged 
from  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  to 
a  people  desperately  needing  a  form  of 
security  in  the  midst  of  unprecedented 
change  in  a  land  so  deeply  founded  in 
its  ancient  traditions.  He  persisted  in 
this  courageous  work  until  it  led  to  his 
arrest  in  1958. 

Not  only  will  a  man  of  his  character 
be  missed  among  the  millions  of  Chi- 
nese and  American  Catholics  who 
were  touched  by  his  energetic  preach- 
ing, but  he  will  also  be  remembered  by 
all  people  who  value  honest  and  sin- 
cere devotion  to  a  call  in  which  they 
believe.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Jiang- 
ment  in  southern  China  best  described 
the  head  of  the  mission  by  the  name 
they  gave  him.  Wha  Lee  Sou,  meaning 
pillar  of  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  obituary  of 
Bishop  Walsh,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  July  30.  1981. 
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Bishop  James  Walsh  Dies,  Once 
Imprisoned  in  China 

OssiNiNC,  N.Y.— Bishop  James  Edward 
Walsh,  the  last  Christian  foreign  missionary 
to  serve  in  China  and  imprisoned  there  for 
12  years,  died  Wednesday  at  headquarters 
of  his  order,  the  Maryknoll  Fathers.  He  was 
90. 

Only  the  day  before,  he  had  been  released 
at  his  request  from  St.  Agnes  hospital  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  to  return  to  his  room  at 
the  seminary  here.  He  previously  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  die  on  home  ground. 

He  had  undergone  surgery  last  month  for 
a  urinary  ailment,  and  a  subsequent  infec- 
tion had  forced  his  return  to  the  hospital 
last  week,  but  his  strength  had  ebbed. 

Walsh,  a  Maryland  native,  was  released 
from  Shanghai's  Ward  Road  prison  in  1970 
after  serving  nearly  12  years  of  a  20-year 
sentence.  He  had  been  accused  of  counter- 
revolutionary activities,  including  spying  for 
the  Vatican  and  the  U.S.— charges  he  vigor- 
ously denied. 

When  released,  the  gaunt,  aging  mission- 
ary of  79,  clad  in  rumpled  khaki  trousers 
and  a  faded  checkered  shirt,  walked  across 
Hong  Kong's  Lo  Wu  bridge  to  freedom  on 
July  10,  1970,  hailed  as  a  hero  by  the  free 
world  and  a  modem  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  last  of  about  7,000  Roman  Catholic 
and  I*rotestant  missionaries  from  the  West 
to  be  expelled  from  China,  he  had  received 
no  news  reports  during  his  long  imprison- 
ment. He  had  to  be  told  of  such  events  as 
the  moon  walk,  the  election  and  assassina- 
tion of  the  first  Catholic  president,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  and  the  sweeping  reforms  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 

He  said  afterward  that  the  reforms,  which 
increased  participation  of  people  by  allow- 
ing them  to  use  their  own  language  in  wor- 
ship instead  of  Latin,  "surprised  and  pleased 
me  very  much  because  the  church  is  for  the 
people  and  the  clergy  are  only  servants  of 
the  people." 

Of  his  imprisohment,  he  said:  "I  have  no 
bitterness  toward  those  who  tried  and  con- 
demned me.  I  love  the  Chinese  people." 

But  he  strongly  denied  the  espionage 
charges. 

"I  came  to  China  in  1918  as  a  priest  and 
missioner  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Chinese  people.  I  can 
tell  you  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity  that  I 
have  never  spent  a  day  during  my  40  years 
on  Chinese  soil  in  doing  anything  but  that. " 

He  applauded  later  American  efforts  es- 
tablishing diplomatic  relations  with  China. 

"The  Chinese  have  a  natural  genius  for 
friendship  and  sociability,"  he  said,  adding 
that  "establishing  communications  with 
them  may  bring  about  a  modification  of  the 
Chinese  government's  policies  and  perhaps 
eventually  be  of  some  help  to  the  church." 

The  Chinese  since  have  allowed  reopening 
of  churches  and  greater  religious  freedom. 

Walsh  was  bom  April  30,  1891,  in  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  one  of  nine  children.  After  finish- 
ing college,  he  worked  for  two  years  in  a 
local  steel  foundry  and  then  at  age  21  en- 
tered the  then-new  Maryknoll  Seminary 
with  its  first  class  of  six  young  Americans 
studying  to  serve  in  foreign  missions. 

He  was  assigned  to  China  three  years  later 
as  a  member  of  a  four-man  team  of  the 
Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, popularly  known  as  Maryknoll.  One  of 
his  companions  was  the  Rev.  Francis  X. 
Ford,  who  also  later  became  a  bishop  and 
died  in  a  Chinese  prison  in  Canton  in  1952. 
Walsh  was  made  a  bishop  at  the  age  of  36, 
the  first  bishop  of  Jiangment  (Kongmoon) 
in  southern  China.  Chinese  Catholics  gave 
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Walsh  the  name  of  Wha  Lee  Sou— Pillar  of 
Truth. 

■The  task  of  a  missionary, "  Walsh  said 
when  he  became  bishop,  "is  to  go  to  a  place 
where  he  is  not  wanted  but  needed,  and  to 
remain  until  he  is  not  needed  but  wanted." 
He  retumed  here  in  1936  and  was  elected 
Maryknoll  superior  general.  He  served  a  10- 
year  term,  returning  to  China  in  1948. 

When  the  communists  came  to  power  in 
1949,  foreign  clergy  was  harassed  and  pres- 
sured to  leave.  Walsh's  bureau  was  ordered 
out  in  1951. 

When  Maryknoll  officials  expressed  con- 
cern about  his  safety  he  showed  a  bit  of 
Irish  temper,  saying,  "To  put  up  with  a 
little  inconvenience  at  my  age  is  nothing. 
Besides,  I  am  a  little  sick  and  tired  of  being 
pushed  around  on  account  of  my  religion." 
He  was  arrested  in  1958. 

He  is  survived  by  four  sisters.  All  of  them 
nuns.* 

COMMUTER  AIRLINES:  AN 
INDUSTRY  COMES  OP  AGE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  8  months  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  search  for  commuter  airlines  to  re- 
place service  in  South  Dakota  commu- 
nities which  have  been  threatened 
with  termination  of  all  air  service  by 
the  major  carriers.  In  that  time.  I 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  commut- 
er industry  is  a  growing,  aggressive 
one  which  can  offer  a  real  opportunity 
for  improved  air  service  to  many  com- 
munities. The  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1981  issue 
of  Commuter  Air  outlines  some  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  within 
this  industry,  particularly  in  its  public 
perception.  I  would  like  to  recommend 
it  to  all  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
to  those  whose  districts  might,  like 
mine,  soon  face  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing replacement  air  service. 

At  This  Point  in  Time— Commuter:  It's 
Not  a  Dirty  Word 

Much  today  is  still  being  said  about  the 
word  "commuter."  Some  question  its  fitness 
as  a  proper  label  for  shorthaul,  high-fre- 
quency air  carriers.  Others  argue  it  is  appro- 
priate and  should  be  given  strong  buildup  in 
the  marketplace. 

Those  who  want  to  dump  it  say  its  popu- 
lar image  is  that  of  a  nine-to-five  metro 
train  or  bus  service.  They  claim  it  is  too  re- 
strictive for  longer-distance  intercity  air  car- 
rier operations. 

Purporters,  however,  say  the  name  al- 
ready has  been  accepted  in  the  marketplace 
as  a  proper  label  for  the  special  brand  of 
community  air  service  these  smaller  airlines 
provide.  Contending  the  "bad  apple"  stigma 
attached  to  the  name  two  years  ago  has  dis-  - 
appeared,  they  point  to  a  "tremendous  im- 
provement in  stature  during  the  last  12 
months"  because  commuter  air  carrier  oper- 
ating records  have  shown  remarkable  im- 
provement and  because  the  world  transpor- 
tation industry  has  accepted  the  name  as 
the  logo  for  this  type  of  air  service. 
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Webster  gives  "commuter"  broad  applica- 
tion, saying  it  means  "to  travel  back  and 
forth  regularly,"  an  appropriate  definition 
for  commuter  airlines  whose  passengers  do 
just  that. 

Whatever  the  name,  it  must  be  one  ac- 
cepted and  employed  by  the  entire  industry 
to  prevent  confusion.  Commuter  Air  sam- 
pled opinions  from  more  than  80  world  in- 
dustry aerospace  executives  at  Paris  and 
from  select  executive  groups  in  Washington, 
DC.  where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of 
aerospace  officials  who  commute  on  a  global 
scale.  The  survey  found: 

Most  U.S.  executives  believe  "commuter" 
is  an  appropriate  word;  they  say  it  clearly 
stands  for  shorthaul,  high-frequency  feeder 
service  to  hub  terminals. 

All  respondents,  including  the  small  mi- 
nority of  U.S.  executives  who  believe  the 
name  is  inadequate,  couldn't  agree  upon  a 
substitute. 

Non-U.S.  executives  reflected  the  labels 
for  commuter-level  service  in  their  particu- 
lar country.  "Regional."  "third-level"  and 
"feeder"  were  the  most-used  names.  They 
indicated,  however,  that  the  U.S.  "commut- 
er" label  is  beginning  to  appear  and  gain 
favor  in  international  official  documents. 
They  cite  the  international  aerospace 
media's  use  of  the  term  as  evidence. 

During  each  interview  respondents  were 
asked  to  offer  their  preference  for  alternate 
names.  Those  offered  by  CA  were:  feeder, 
third-level,  connector,  regional,  local,  air 
taxi,  shuttle,  shorthaul,  small-regional  and 
community.  None  received  rave  notices  with 
shuttle,  feeder,  connector  and  regional  re- 
ceiving mention  only. 

Here  are  some  humorous  but  significant 
observations  made  by  survey  respondents: 
"Feeder"  conjures  up  visions  of  a  mother 
feeding  her  child  . . .  "Shuttle"  reminded 
some  of  New  York's  graffiti-adorned  sub- 
ways . . .  "Local"  reminded  one  executive  of 
a  smoke-belching  milk  train  . . .  "Regional " 
was  termed  meaningless  unless  applied  to 
governmental  population  statistics 
CAB'S  term  "small-regional"  was  ridiculed 
as  an  unpopular  tag  used  in  desperation  to 
satisfy  a  statistical  purpose  when  all  else 
fails  . . .  "Connector,"  according  to  one  exec- 
utive, "sounds  like  some  kind  of  electrical 
plug." 

Thus,  from  this  small  venture  into  opin- 
ion-molding executive  and  passenger  views 
it  appears  that  "commuter"  is  still  top  dog 
among  names. 

The  alleged  "unsafe  "  tag  attached  to  com- 
muters is  fast  disappearing  as  well,  say  re- 
spondents to  the  survey.  Many  felt  commut- 
ers are  as  safe  as  the  large  airlines.  Only 
one  or  two  said  they  were  less  safe. 

Since  commuter  is  no  longer  a  dirty  word, 
perhaps  it's  time  to  embellish  its  image  to 
symbolize  those  public  service  qualities  ex- 
emplified by  this  special  class  of  carrier- 
safe,  reliable  shorthaul  air  transportation 
fitted  to  community  needs.* 


GENESIS.  REWRITTEN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  questions  raised  re- 
garding Israeli  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin 's  recent  actions  in  the 
Middle  East.  Because  of  the  questions 
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that  have  been  raised,  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  following  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  The  editori- 
al, entitled  "Genesis,  Rewritten,"  was 
written  by  Mr.  Sidney  Zion,  a  journal- 
ist who  often  writes  about  the  Middle 
East.  The  editorial  appeared  in  the 
July  31.  1981,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Genesis.  Rewrittem 
(By  Sidney  Zion) 
The  Middle  East  memory  bank  is  empty 
again.  Just  read  the  papers,  watch  the  tele- 
vision. The  new  Book  of  Genesis  begins  with 
the  raid  on  the  Iraqi  reactor  and  climaxes 
with  the  bombs  over  Beirut.  The  world  is 
outraged  and  the  world  will  not  forget.  The 
world  has  forgotten  everything  else,  and  if 
the  American  news  media  is  representative, 
the  world  does  not  want  any  reminders.  It  is 
angry  with  Menachem  Begin,  it  is  impa- 
tient, it  is  at  wit's  end.  And  so  history  be- 
comes Intolerable.  Still,  history  has  its 
claims,  does  it  not?  And  a  memory  bank  is 
the  only  bank  in  history  that  needs  a  run  on 
it  to  get  back  in  business.  So  here  are  a  few 
facts. 

Lebanon.  Israel  never  touched  Lebanon 
until  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
moved  in  after  King  Hussein  drove  it  out  of 
Jordan  in  September  1970.  Prime  Minister 
Golda  Meir  warned  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment that  Israel  would  not  countenance  a 
new  sanctuary  for  terrorists.  Still.  Lebanon 
gave  the  inch  to  the  P.L.O.  and  the  rest  is 
what  we  see.  the  destruction  of  a  nation. 
The  P.L.O..  with  leftist  Lebanese  forces, 
sacked  and  pillaged  Christian  cities  until 
Syria,  fearing  a  radical  takeover,  came  in 
and  began  slaughtering  the  Palestinians  and 
their  cohorts.  After  the  Syrian  "peacekeep- 
ing" mission  had  succeeded  in  putting  the 
P.L.O.  under  its  control.  Syria  and  the 
P.L.O.  turned  their  guns  on  the  Christian 
minority.  There  are  32.000  Syrian  troops  in 
Lebanon  and  at  least  three  times  that  many 
Arabs  have  died  in  that  land  in  the  last 
decade  thanks  to  these  peacemakers  and 
their  Palestinian  allies. 

During  this  period,  successive  Israeli  Gov- 
ernments have  bombed  Palestinian  enclaves 
in  Lebanon.  Sum  up  all  these  Israeli  strikes, 
including  the  invasion  of  Lebanon  in  1978, 
including  the  bombing  of  Beirut,  and  still 
the  casualties  inflicted  by  Israel  are  minus- 
cule next  to  what  the  "Arab  nation"  has 
done  to  its  own  people.  The  world  hardly 
took  note.  When  more  than  90.000  Arabs  die 
by  Arab  guns  and  bombs,  it's  just  one  of 
those  crazy  things.  When  300  Arabs  die  by 
Israeli  fire,  it's  a  Holocaust  committed  by  a 
Jewish  Mad  Bomber.  Begin.  It  begins  with 
Begin.  Read  the  papers,  watch  the  televi- 
sion. 

Jordan.  In  September  1970.  Hussein  killed 
10.000  Palestinians  and  drove  the  P.L.O.  out 
of  Jordan.  Prom  that  moment  on  the  Jorda- 
nian border  has  been  virtually  without  inci- 
dent. No  P.L.O..  no  trouble.  There  is  balm  in 
Gilead.  but  nobody  notices.  Indeed.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  asked  to  press  his  "client 
state"  Israel  to  establish  a  Palestinian 
entity  next  door.  But  not  a  word  is  said 
about  leaning  on  Jordan— a  client  state  if 
there  ever  was  one— to  recognize  Israel  and 
join  the  Camp  David  Accords. 

When  it  comes  to  Jordan,  the  memory 
bank  was  closed  before  it  opened.  I  know 
people  who  think  it's  2.000  years  old.  But 
Jordan  was  only  the  name  of  a  river  until 
1922.  when  Winston  Churchill,  then  Coloni- 
al Secretary,  turned  its  east  bank  into  the 
Emirate  of  Transjordan— created  an  emirate 
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out  of  the  British  Mandatory  territory  of 
Palestine.  Transjordan  was  80  percent  of 
the  land  mass  of  Palestine.  Transjordan  is 
Palestine.  In  1946.  by  British  fiat.  Hussein's 
grandfather  Abdullah  became  King  of 
Transjordan.  In  1948.  Abdullah  changed  the 
name  of  his  country  to  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  Jordan.  Presto!  The  Ancient  Hashe- 
mite Kingdom  of  Jordan.  So  what?  So  ev- 
erything. What  was  in  every  respect  Pales- 
tine became  a  refugee  camp  for  Palestinian 
Arabs,  a  host  country  for  those  "driven  out" 
by  the  Jews.  And  so  it  is  viewed  today.  The 
Hussein  family,  brought  out  of  Arabia  by 
Churchill,  are  the  only  truly  non-Palestin- 
ians living  in  Jordan  today.  Yet  the  world 
sees  Palestine  as  wherever  the  Jews  live. 

Hussein,  who  took  over  in  1353,  is  consid- 
ered a  benign,  embattled  monarch.  Yet  from 
1948  until  1967.  Jordan  not  only  occupied 
but  annexed  the  west  Bank.  Without  a  scin- 
tilla of  international  authority,  without  the 
consent  of  the  West  Bank  population.  And 
without  a  whimper  from  the  world. 

Egypt.  A  consensus  as  big  as  the  Pyramids 
holds  that  Israel  gave  nothing  for  peace 
with  Egypt.  By  turning  over  the  Sinai  oil- 
fields, which  it  discovered  and  developed. 
Israel  merely  gave  up  its  economic  security! 
The  future  will  tell  whether  it  surrendered 
its  physical  security  as  well.  And  all  for 
little  more  than  Anwar  el-Sadat's  word  of 
honor. 

Israel  did  not.  however,  agree  to  turn  over 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to  the  P.L.O.  For 
this  it  is  accused  of  intransigence.  But  why 
do  it.  at  least  until  those  who  want  the  terri- 
tories recognize  Israel,  not  to  say  sue  for 
peace?  Have  we  forgotten  that  Hussein  lost 
the  West  Bank  because  he  went  to  war 
against  Israel  in  1967? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  only  yesterday  the 
Arab  world  condemned— and  still  con- 
demns—Sadat for  Camp  David?  If  not,  why 
are  we  continually  advised  that  Begin  is  the 
obstacle  to  peace,  that  he  has  isolated  Sadat 
from  the  Arabs?  Does  anyone  really  believe 
that  the  Arab  world  wants  a  Palestinian 
sUte?  Israel's  neighbors,  if  they  want  peace, 
have  a  track  to  follow.  They  need  only  walk 
in  Sadat's  footsteps. 

History  is  often  intolerable— just  ask  the 
Jews.  It  also  instrucU— just  tell  the  Arabs.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGANS  TAX  CUT 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
everyone  knows  that  Congress  recent- 
ly enacted  the  largest  tax  cut  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Not  everyone  is  fully 
aware  of  the  alternatives  that  Con- 
gress faced  on  the  tax  cut  issue.  I  have 
always  favored  a  responsible,  targeted, 
fair  tax  cut  which  would  demonstrate 
the  proper  concern  for  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  voted  for  such  a  tax 
cut  when  it  was  offered  on  the  House 
floor  on  July  29,  1981. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  faced 
three  major  alternatives  on  July  29: 
First  the  administration  proposal 
which  I>resident  Reagan  advertised  in 
a  major  televised  speech  on  July  27; 
second  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee  proposal,  representing  a 
more  cautious  approach  but  essential- 
ly paralleling  the  administration  pro- 
posal; and  third  a  balanced-budget  tax 
cut  offered  by  senior  Representatives 
David  Obey,  Morris  Udall,  and 
Henry  Reuss.  I  supported  the  Obey- 
Udall-Reuss  tax  cut,  and  I'd  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  explain  why. 

The  overall  size  of  the  tax  cut  I  sup- 
ported is  less  than  half  the  adminis- 
tration tax  cut,  leaving  enough  reve- 
nue in  the  Federal  Treasury  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  1982  and  provide  a 
$20  billion  surplus  in  1982.  Under 
Obey-Udall-Reuss  a  business  tax  re- 
duction would  have  been  effected  im- 
mediately in  1982,  while  cuts  in  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  would  have  been 
phased  in  over  1982  and  1983.  The  al- 
ternative tax  cut  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  S-percent  reduction  in  marginal 
tax  rates  primarily  for  middle-income 
families.  Also,  a  series  of  specific  tax 
reductions  would  be  enacted  to  ad- 
dress longstanding  inequities  in  the 
tax  code. 

Admittedly,  this  alternative  tax  cut 
would  use  tax  policy  to  achieve  certain 
needed  social  goals  and  reforms.  The 
administration  proposal  also  repre- 
sents a  use  of  the  tax  cut  to  advance 
the  interests  of  certain  members  of  so- 
ciety, whether  President  Reagan  rec- 
ognizes this  or  not.  In  fact,  the  admin- 
istration's tax  cut  disproportionately 
benefits  the  wealthy  instead  of  target- 
ing tax  relief  to  lower  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  The  administra- 
tion's tax  cut  in  1982  will  give  the  5.6 
percent  of  taxpayers  who  earn  more 
than  $50,000  a  year  35  percent  of  the 
tax  cut.  Even  worse,  0.2  percent  of  tax- 
payers—the one  taxpayer  in  500  who 
makes  more  than  $200,000  a  year— will 
get  over  10  percent  of  the  administra- 
tion's tax  cut,  or  over  $3  Vz  billion. 

The  Obey-Udall-Reuss  substitute 
also  represents  certain  clear  goals  for 
Federal  budget  policy.  For  years  Con- 
gress has  been  advised  that  continuing 
Federal  deficits  are  a  contributor  to 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  How- 
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ever,  many  of  the  so-called  conserv- 
atives who  once  favored  balancing  the 
budget  now  have  found  a  new  theme— 
supply-side  economics.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  minimized  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  Federal  deficit 
in  order  to  justify  an  economic  pro- 
gram which  guarantees  a  Federal  defi- 
cit until  the  last  year  of  President 
Reagan's  term  in  office. 

Moreover,  even  the  projected  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984  assumes  that 
Congress  will  enact  $45  billion  in 
future-year  spending  reductions  which 
the  administration  has  not  yet  even 
proposed.  Additionally,  the  adminis- 
tration's projections  assume  enact- 
ment of  an  unpopular  $10  billion  cut 
in  social  security  benefits  which  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate  has  al- 
ready rejected  96  to  0.  Furthermore 
the  Reagan  administration  has  fallen 
victim  to  the  old  political  habit  of 
making  unrealistic  projections  about 
the  future  performance  of  the  econo- 
my. If  interest  rates,  inflation,  and  un- 
employment fail  to  meet  the  adminis- 
tration's goals  of  performance,  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts  and  defense  spending 
increases  \vill  produce  the  largest 
budget  deficits  in  American  history. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee tax  proposal,  though  it  mir- 
rored the  administration  tax  cut  in 
many  respects,  foresaw  the  potentially 
devastating  effects  of  massive  tax  cuts 
on  the  Federal  deficit.  For  this  reason, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
sought  to  guarantee  some  measure  of 
flexibility  in  future  economic  policy  by 
setting  a  trigger  mechanism  on  the 
last  10  percent  of  the  25-percent  indi- 
vidual tax  cut  the  administration  pro- 
posed. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
administration  did  not  have  enough 
confidence  in  its  own  economic  projec- 
tions to  accept  these  projections  as 
conditions  for  the  triggering  of  the 
final  year  of  the  tax  cut. 

I  give  the  President  credit  for  his 
boldness  and  his  political  skill  in  se- 
curing adoption  of  what  is  clearly  the 
most   radically   new   policy   initiative 
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since  the  1960's.  or  perhaps  even  the 
1930's.  Within  the  last  few  days  Con- 
gress has  approved  the  Reagan  budget 
aind  tax  program  and  time  will  tell  of 
its  success  or  failure  as  economic 
policy.  Though  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  this  new  course,  we  all  must 
hope  that  it  will  work. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  primary  thrust 
of  President  Reagan's  appeal  on 
behalf  of  his  program  has  little  to  do 
with  economics.  As  during  his  Presi- 
dential campaign,  Mr.  Reagan's  appeal 
is  based  on  his  attack  of  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  tax  cut 
has  been  argued  for  as  a  way  of  dimin- 
ishing the  Government's  role  in  Amer- 
ican social  and  economic  life.  If  you 
take  away  the  Government's  revenues, 
you  limit  the  Government's  policy  op- 
tions for  attempting  to  solve  the  Na- 
tion's problems. 

This  is  fine  up  to  a  point.  The  Amer- 
ican public  asserted  its  right  to  check 
the  growth  of  Government  by  electing 
President  Reagan.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  about  the  President's  appar- 
ent inability  to  define  what  the  legiti- 
mate role  of  Government  ought  to  be. 
I  feel  most  Americans  would  agree 
that  there  are  areas  of  national  life 
where  the  Government  must  act 
firmly.  Among  these  areas  are  educa- 
tion, transportation,  energy  policy, 
health  policy,  planning  of  growth  and 
preservation  of  infrastructure,  protec- 
tion of  workers  and  consumers,  em- 
ployment security,  protection  of  the 
environment,  protection  of  the  elderly, 
the  disabled,  and  the  disadvantaged, 
and  many  other  tasks  for  which  there 
must  be  a  public  responsibility. 

The  President  has  shown  his  ability 
to  lead  an  attack  on  the  Government 
which  he  now  heads.  I  hope  that  in 
future  tests  of  his  skills  the  F»resi- 
dent's  leadership  will  extend  to  con- 
structive actions  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  to  insure  our  Nation's 
political,  economic,  and  social  prosper- 
ity.* 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARXNGS 

aXNATX  SMAIX  BVSIHESS  coMMrms 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  will  hold 
2  days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  farm  disaster 
loan  program  on  September  9  and  10, 
1981.  The  hearings  will  convene  on  both 
days  at  9:30  ajn.  In  room  424,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  additional 
information,  contact  Mike  Haynes,  chief 
counsel  for  the  committee,  at  224-51 75. • 

STTBCOM KimX  ON  SNEXCT  AND  UrNEXAI. 
RESOUKCES 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  armounce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  public  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources. 

On  Friday.  September  11,  beginning  at 
10  ajn..  the  subcommittee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1542.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  beginning 
at  10  ajn.,  the  subcommittee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1516,  to  amend  the  Geo- 
thermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  to  expedite 
exploration  and  development  of  geother- 
mal  resources. 

On  Thursday,  September  17,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1457,  S.  651,  S.  466,  and 
S.  383,  bills  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  leases  niunbered  OR-13713,  W-46102, 
M-15450(ND).  and  M-16402(ND)  ACQ.. 
respectively. 

On  Tuesday.  October  27  and  Wednes- 
day. October  28,  beginning  at  10  am.,  the 
subcommittee  will  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings to  consider  America's  role  In  the 
world  coal  export  market.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  receive  testimony  with  regard 
to  the  European  countries  on  October  27 
and  with  regard  to  the  Pacific  rim  coun- 
tries on  October  28 

All  of  the  subcommittee  hearings  will 
be  held  In  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4236.* 

ooKMrrms  on  energy  and  natuxai. 

RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  public  hearings  before  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  July  8, 1981) 

On  Thursday,  September  10,  beglimlng 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  full  commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Robert  A.  G.  Monks,  Vic- 
tor M.  Thompson.  Jr.,  C.  Howard  Wil- 
kins,  and  Victor  A.  Schroeder  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

On  Monday,  September  14,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  full  commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  William  A.  Vaughan  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Environmental  Protection,  Safety  and 
Emergency  Preparedness;  Raybum  D. 
Hanzlik  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Regulatory  Administration:  and 
Dallas  L.  Peck  to  be  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  questions  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
3104.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  David  Doane  at  224-7144  or  Mr.  Gary 
Ellsworth  at  224-7146.* 

STTBCOMIUTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  lUNERAL 
RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources 
regarding  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  This  over- 
sight hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
September  2,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Russell  Building  Auditorium  on  the 
Southwest  Virginia  Community  College 
campus  which  is  located  on  U.S.  Route, 
19,  3  miles  south  of  Richlands,  Va. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  EJnergy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Roger  Sindelar  at  224-4236  or  Mr.  Ron 
Andes  at  224-3159.* 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  U.S.S.  "OHIO" 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Space  Shuttle  Coluvibia  was  landing  in 
the  desert  after  a  flawless  pioneer  flight, 
another  landmark  achievement  in 
American  technology  was  waiting  in  the 
wings. 

Just  2  months  after  the  Columbia 
completed  Its  astounding  success,  the 
U.S.  Navy's  first  Trident  submarine  com- 
pleted successful  sea  trlsJs. 


The  completion  of  the  U.S.S.  Ohio,  the 
Nation's  first  Trident  strategic  nuclear 
ballistic  missile  submarine,  is  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  this  country's  defense. 
It  measures  560  feet — 5  feet  taller  than 
the  Washington  Monument,  if  the  ship 
were  placed  on  Its  stem.  It  will  carry 
24  Trident  missiles,  each  armed  with  up 
to  10  warheads,  and  will  be  msumed  by 
154  officers  and  men. 

The  Trident,  which  will  be  delivered 
on  October  31,  was  buUt  by  the  25,000 
men  and  women  of  Electric  Boat,  which 
has  facilities  in  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  and 
Groton,  Conn.  Iliese  workers  take  pride 
in  their  design  and  construction  of  the 
Ohio,  which  will  serve  as  our  country's 
first  line  of  defense,  acting  as  an  under- 
water deterrent  to  nuclear  attack. 

Built  to  replace  the  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don fleets,  the  Trident  is  the  most  sur- 
vivable  and  effective  submarine  ever 
built.  Along  with  the  688  class  of  attack 
submarine,  the  Trident  will  be  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  strong  sea-based  defense 
of  our  Nation. 

This  year  to  date.  Electric  Boat  has 
delivered  three  Los  Angeles-class  fast 
attack  submarines:  The  U.S.S.  Bremer- 
ton, the  U.SS.  Jacksonville,  and  the 
U.SJ3.  Dalbu.  Three  more  Los  Angeles- 
class  submarines  will  be  delivered  this 
year:  the  nJ3.8.  La  Jdla,  the  U.S.S. 
Phoenix,  and  the  U.S.S.  Boston. 

The  delivery  of  six  major  nuclear  sub- 
marines to  the  U.S.  Navy  Is  a  major  de- 
velopment at  this  time,  when  the  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  balance  is  in 
question.  When  we  continue  to  debate 
the  fate  of  the  MX  missile  program,  as 
well  as  development  of  a  manned  pene- 
trating bomber,  the  Trident  production 
line  is  open,  having  launched  its  first 
ship  successfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing two  articles,  one  from  the  Norwich, 
Conn..  Bulletin,  amd  one  from  the  Read- 
ers' Digest,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  articles  are  as  follows : 
IProm  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  BuUetln, 
July  27,  1981] 
Cheapening  a  Triumph 
The   Space  Shuttle  blasted  Into  the  sky 
from    Cape    Canaveral    earl;    one    Sunday 
morning  for  Its  trials  above  the  earth.  Half 
the  nation  witnessed  the  event  on  television. 
The  reusable  spacecraft  circled  the  planet 
for  two  days  before  making  a  picture-perfect 
landing  on  a  California  desert,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  world. 

America's  technological  ego  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  soared  with  the  shuttle's  suc- 
cess. It  provided  a  long-overdue  flush  of  na- 
tional pride. 

The  shuttle  project's  afterglow  dispelled 
widespread  public  concern  over  the  Colum- 
bia's staggering  cost  overruns,  years  of  de- 
lays and  government  ordered  redesigns. 

Months  later,  an  event  of  equal  national 
Importance  took  place  in  eastern  Connecti- 
cut, with  far  different  public  response. 

No  widespread  acclaim  emerged  when  an- 
other technological  triumph,  the  sea  trials  of 
the  Ohio,  America's  first  Trident,  took  place. 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  massive  submarine  slipped  through 
the  fog  one  early  morning  for  two  days  at  sea. 
The  mission  was  shrouded  In  secrecy,  man- 
dated by  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  news  leaded  out 
that  the  vessel  performed  nearly  perfectly. 

More  flawlessly  than  the  shuttle,  according 
to  some  well-placed  sources. 

Neither  the  shuttle  nor  the  Trident  are 
bargains,  from  the  standpoint  of  cost.  But 
while  the  shuttle  overran  its  federal  alloca- 
tion by  a  factor  of  9,  the  Trident  went  to  sea 
Just  percentage  points  above  Its  original  cost 
estimates. 

Perhaps  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Blckover's  ha- 
rangue about  Eaectrlc  Boat  poisoned  the  well 
prior  to  the  Ohio's  maiden  voyage.  Perhaps 
Navy  aUles  on  Capitol  HUl,  during  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  hearings,  unleashed  too 
many  barbs  against  the  shipyard. 

One  point  stands  out.  The  Ohio,  for  aU  its 
significance  to  future  national  security, 
didn't  draw  the  attention  given  the  Colum- 
bia despite.  In  many  aspects,  surpassing  the 
space  shuttle  as  a  triumph  of  American  en- 
terprise and  technological  achievement. 

Rather,  the  Trident  program  seems  to  be 
fair  game  for  Navy  and  congressional  cheap- 
shot  artists  who  seems  hell-bent  on  a  mission 
to  discredit  the  only  shipyard  capable  of  such 
accomplishment. 

A  case  in  point.  .  .  . 

In  the  most-recent  issue  of  Time  magazine. 
Adm.  RIckover  Is  quoted  as  telling  a  congres- 
sional committee,  "They  (workers  and  man- 
agement at  EB)  don't  care  If  they  manufac- 
ture horse  turds  or  ships." 

We  can't  fathom  why  the  admiral  would 
make  such  statements. 

Why  would  a  national  news  magazine 
would  print  such  a  statement — two  months 
after  the  fact? 

The  logic  escapes  us.  other  than  the  maga- 
zine was  used  as  a  conduit  for  a  Navy  com- 
pulsion to  hold  the  shipyard.  Its  employees 
and  the  Trident  program  itself  up  to  national 
ridicule. 

The  last  thing  EB,  eastern  Connecticut  or 
the  nation  needs  Is  to  have  the  shipyard  con- 
tinually tarred  over  the  Trident  program. 

Trident  was  constructed  in  Groton — by 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  live  In  the 
region. 

Ignorlnpr.  downplaying  and  now  ridiculing 
the  significance  of  the  Trident  Is  an  unac- 
ceptable low  blow. 

It  Is  time  for  Trident  to  be  recognized  fully 
for  what  It  realiy  is:  technology  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  shuttle,  and  at  cheaper  de- 
livery cost.  It  Is  also  time  for  RIckover  and  his 
allies  In  the  Navy  and  on  Capitol  HUl  to  offer 
cooperation  rather  tban  crude  vituperation. 

Tbident:  Deadly  New  Deterrent 
(By  Joseph  A.  Harris) 

When  the  Navy  commissions  the  USS  Ohio, 
expected  later  this  year  following  extensive 
sea  trials,  America  will  get  much  more  than 
just  another  nuclear -powered,  mlsslle-totlng 
submarine.  The  660-foot  Ohio  will  be  twice 
as  big  In  tonnage  as  any  other  U.S.  sub — 
and  the  most  deadly.  On  board,  her  skipper 
will  have  at  his  fingertips  the  i>ower  to  bring 
a  total  of  192  targets  under  nuclear  attack. 

Everything  about  this  lethal  leviathan  is 
outsize.  Its  42-foot-wlde  hull  could  accom- 
modate four  city  buses  side  by  side.  Its  90,- 
000 -horsepower  nuclear  reactor  can  propel 
it  more  than  400,000  miles — some  16  clrcum- 
navlf;atlons  of  the  globe — at  underwater 
speeds  approaching  30  knots  (35  m.p.h.). 
B^iually  Impressive  Is  the  Ohio's  price  tag: 
$1.2  billion.  In  all.  the  15  Trident  subs  now 
planned,  plus  new  missiles,  and  two  large 
support  bases,  will  cost  taxpayers  nearly  $30 
billion — America's  most  expensive  weapons 
program  to  date. 


What  are  we  getting  for  all  that  money? 
The  first  real  Improvement  In  our  nuclear 
deterrence  In  a  decade.  Except  for  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile.  Trident  Is  the  only 
major  strategic  system  approved  by  Con- 
gress during  the  19708.  Like  Neptune's  spear. 
Trident  has  three  prongs:  the  sub  Itself,  Its 
long-range  nuclear  missiles,  and  Its  support 
bases  for  maintenance  and  crew  training. 

The  Sub.  Trident,  the  third  generation  of 
Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  (FBM)  submarines 
following  Polaris  and  Poseidon,  is  signifi- 
cantly superior  to  them  in  every  department. 
With  its  greater  speed  and  range.  Trident 
can  operate  In  an  area  some  ten  times  larger 
than  previous  subs.  Sophisticated  engineer- 
ing reduces  the  telltale  noise  that  sub 
searchers  listen  for.  Longer  patrols  and 
shorter  maintenance  time  in  port  mean  that 
Trident  subs  will  spend  some  66  percent  of 
their  30-year  lifetimes  at  sea,  compared  with 
56  percent  for  Poseidon  subs. 

The  Missile.  Each  Trident  will  carry  24 
missiles,  compared  with  16  for  previous  FBM 
subs.  And  the  range  of  the  Trident  I  missile 
is  4,600  statute  miles.  60-percent  greater  than 
Its  predecessor  the  Poseidon,  with  each  mis- 
sile packing  up  to  eight  warheads.  "This  gives 
a  single  Trident  more  capability  than  ten 
Polaris  subs,"  says  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward. 

The  Trident  I  missile  can  reach  to  within 
striking  distance  of  potential  targets  almost 
as  soon  as  the  sub  leaves  home  port  on  Kit- 
sap Peninsula,  near  Seattle.  The  missile  can 
be  prepared  for  firing  In  about  16  minutes — 
approximately  the  time  it  takes  the  sub  to 
come  up  from  Its  normal  cruising  level  to 
launch  depth.  On  the  sub's  back,  a  muzzle 
hatch  swings  up  and  open.  Steam  pressure 
pops  the  missile  through  the  surface  In  a 
foaming  geyser  of  sea  spray,  and  the  two-mll- 
Uon-horse-power,  first-stage  rocket  Ignites. 
The  eight  hydrogen -bomb  warheads  can  be 
Independently  aimed  at  different  targets,  and 
each  is  able  to  strike  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  dead  center. 

The  new  missile  wUl  serve  not  only  the  U.S. 
Navy  but  our  British  allies  as  well.  The 
United  Kingdom  Is  planning  to  buy  100  Tri- 
dent I  missiles  and  spend  $4  billion  to  con- 
struct four  subs  to  accommodate  them.  Says 
former  British  Defense  Minister  Francis  Pym, 
"We  need  to  convince  Soviet  leaders  that 
even  If  they  thought  the  United  States  would 
hold  back  as  a  conflict  developed,  the  British 
force  could  still  Inflict  a  blow  so  destructive 
that  the  penalty  for  aggression  would  prove 
too  high." 

The  Bases.  Trident's  third  prong  was  ready 
July  1,  when  Naval  Submarine  Base  Bangor 
went  operational.  Across  Puget  Sound  from 
Seattle,  the  huge  Kitsap  base  will  be  home 
port  to  the  first  squadron  of  ten  Tridents. 
Returning  from  their  70-day  patrols,  the  subs 
win  be  refitted  here  at  the  deepest  dry  dock 
the  Navy  has  ever  built.  While  the  boats  are 
being  repaired  and  provisioned,  their  crews 
win  be  reunited  with  their  families  in  hand- 
some quarters  set  among  towering  firs.  Hav- 
ing complete  Trident  support  facilities  at  a 
U.S.  site  avoids  the  costs  of  renting  a  base 
abroad  and  of  shuttling  crews  back  to  various 
locations  to  join  their  families. 

Bangor  has  certain  strategic  advantages 
too.  The  majority  of  Soviet  antisub- 
marine forcss  are  concentrated  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  so  putting  Tri- 
dent In  the  Pacific  complicates  the  Russians' 
subdetectlon  process  and  stretches  their  re- 
sources thinner.  The  Pacific  site  also  uses 
Trident's  greater  speed  and  range  to  fullest 
advantage.  But  the  Navy  is  not  neglecting 
the  Atlantic.  Its  second  Trident  squadron 
will  be  located  at  Kings  Bay,  Oa. 

Completion  of  Trident's  three  prongs  can 
come  none  too  soon,  for  the  program  is  nearly 


2'/4  years  behind  schedxile.  (The  Ohio  was 
orlglnaUy  planned  for  delivery  In  April  1979.) 
Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  such  a  gigantic 
project  would  have  problems.  From  the  start. 
Trident  was  engulfed  in  controversy,  wltli 
critics  In  Congress  and  the  Navy  asking  why 
a  sub  had  to  be  so  big  and  costly.  The  Navy 
conducted  studies  of  possible  alternatives  be- 
fore going  ahead  with  Trident.  No  acceptable 
one  was  found,  and  a  contract  was  awarded 
to  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics Corp.  In  1974. 

The  Initial  debate  over  Trident  was  fol- 
lowed by  workaday  problems  once  construc- 
tion got  under  way.  From  the  original  $800 
million,  the  price  of  a  single  Trident  sub  shot 
up  50  percent  to  Its  present  $1.2  bllUon.  "We 
never  put  together  a  sub  of  this  size  before," 
a  Navy  spokesman  admitted.  Another  added, 
"We  had  difficulty  with  people,  plans,  pro- 
duction, material,  scheduling." 

New  management  and  Increased  attention 
to  recurring  quality-control  problems  at 
Electric  Boat  seem  to  be  getting  Trident  pro- 
duction on  track.  Eight  vessels  are  under 
construction  at  Its  ten-acre  yard  beside  Con- 
necticut's Thames  River,  and  there  are  plans 
to  turn  out  three  Tridents  every  two  years. 

In  the  field  of  anti-submarine  warfare,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  making  great  strides,  most  notably 
production  of  "killer"  subs  designed  to  find 
and  destroy  balllstlc-mlsslle  subs.  But  with 
the  Trident's  advanced  sonar,  superior  speed 
and  range,  and  its  super-quiet  running,  the 
sub's  crew  is  not  likely  to  spend  much  time 
worrying  about  being  found.  Its  15  officers 
and  142  enlisted  men  will  be  more  concerned 
with  getting  through  the  Inevitable  boredom 
of  spending  70  days  In  a  long  metal  cylinder 
where  the  temperattire  Is  always  around  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  Ught  Is  always 
fluorescent. 

Even  a  common  cold  should  be  Infrequent, 
thanV-s  to  air  conditioning  that  scrubs  the 
air  of  nUcrobes.  As  compensation  for  being 
cut  off  from  the  sun — and  rain  and  traffic 
jams — there  Is  a  new  movie  every  day  and 
plenty  of  popcorn— 600  cans  of  Its  on  a 
typical  patrol. 

The  crew  will  sleep  In  roomy  nine-man 
bunk  areas.  Each  bunk  has  a  stereo  headset, 
and  there  are  a  study  area  and  a  gym  on 
board.  Says  one  young  sailor  who  was  selected 
for  Trident  duty,  "Now  I  won't  be  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  passageway  every  time  I  jump  out  of 
bed." 

The  operational  heart  of  Trident  is  the 
gray-green  control  center  directly  beneath 
the  conning  tower,  or  sail.  So  precise  Is  the 
Instrumentation  that  even  at  hundreds  ot 
feet  below,  the  skipper  wlU  know  exactly 
where  the  sub  Is.  For  one  thing,  he  can  "read" 
much  of  the  ocean  floor  with  sonar  and  com- 
pare Its  configuration  with  Navy  charts.  But 
mostly  he  will  rely  on  computerized  reports 
from  the  Ship's  Inertlal  Navigation  System 
(SINS).  S^NS  contains  accelerometers  that 
measure  the  sub's  movement  with  respect  to 
true  North.  They  are  held  In  position  by  elec- 
trostatic gyromonltors — rotating  beryllium 
balls  the  size  of  marbles,  suspended  In  air  by 
electromagnetlsm.  The  extr?mo  precision  of 
SINS  Is  vital  not  only  to  navigation  but  also 
to  precise  missile  targeting,  which  depends 
on  pinpointing  the  exact  launch  position. 

Submariners  are  a  notoriously  taciturn  lot. 
If  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Ohio,  along 
with  those  of  other  upcoming  Tridents, 
worry  about  their  awesome  responsibilities, 
it  does  not  show.  Asked  whether  he  Is  excited 
about  being  one  of  the  first  Trident  skl^oers, 
Capt.  Thomas  A.  Meinicke  admits,  "It's  a 
choice  assignment,  but  when  you  get  down  to 
it,  a  sub's  a  sub."  /s  to  the  possibility  of 
wreaking  nuclear  devastation,  his  answer  Is 
unhesitating:  "If  we  have  to  push  the  but- 
ton, then  the  whole  deterrent  system  has 
faUed." 
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Trident  Is  America's  strongest  statement  to 
date  of  that  basic  rule  of  the  nuclear  age: 
datantnea  muat  not  fall.* 


THE  MORAL  MONETARY  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
morality  of  money  is  not  a  commonly  dis- 
cussed subject.  Yet.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  constantly  depreciating  unstable  cur- 
rency system  we  have  is,  indeed,  an 
immoral  one. 

Inflation  is  unjust. 

The  corruption  of  the  most  important 
economic  standard  in  society — the  dol- 
lar—is an  unforgivable  act  committed 
by  the  Government. 

On  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
page  of  July  30,  Lewis  Lehrman  com- 
ments on  "the  case  for  the  gold 
standard." 

His  comments  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  and  should  be  read  by  every 
meml}er. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Lehrman 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

Tbb  Cass  roa  ths  Oolo  Standabo 
(By  Lewis  E.  Lehrman) 

The  U.S.  doUar  today  Is  an  Inconvertible 
paper  currency.  But  this  Is  nothing  new.  In 
1690,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  prom- 
ised a  limited  Issue  of  7,000  pounds  In  paper 
notes.  But  by  1714,  the  colony  had  Issued 
194,000  pounds  worth,  and  the  value  of  the 
paper  pound  had  feUlen  70  percent.  Naturally, 
the  politicians  blamed  the  currency  deprecia- 
tion on  the  people,  they  being  "so  softlsh  as 
to  deny  credit  to  the  government." 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Continental 
Congress  financed  the  war  with  paper  money. 
"Do  you  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  wlU  con- 
sent to  load  my  constituents  with  taxes,"  said 
one  member  of  Congress  "when  we  can  send 
to  our  printers,  and  get  a  wagonload  of 
money,  one  quire  (36  sheets)  of  which  wlU 
pay  for  the  whole?" 

Congress  Issued  t2  mUUon  worth  of  con- 
tinental currency  In  early  177S.  At  first,  the 
law  required  two  Congressmen  to  slen  and 
number  each  note — a  sunlight  procedure 
that  much  appeals  to  me.  But  that  Implicit 
restraint  limited  the  number  of  paper  notes, 
and  the  issuing  technique  was  soon  changed. 
By  1779  Congress  had  Issued  $200  mUUon  In 
continental  currency  and  Its  purchasing  pow- 
er bad  fallen  to  1/lOOth  of  gold's. 

American  patriots  suffered  most  of  the 
depreciation,  wrote  WUUam  Ck>uge,  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson's  financial  adviser, 
since  they  accepted  and  held  the  paper 
money.  "The  Tories  .  .  .  made  It  a  rule  to 
part  with  It  as  soon  as  possible."  More 
than  two  centuries  later,  we  stUl  hear  the 
phrase  "not  worth  a  continental." 

PARS    MONET 

During  the  Civil  War,  both  North  and 
South  printed  paper  money.  The  Union  Is- 
sued $460  million  worth,  and  the  price  level 
more  than  doubled.  Every  American  knows 
what  happened  to  Confederate  paper  money. 

In  our  time.  President  Nixon  officially  vm- 
coupled  the  last  link  between  the  dollar  and 
gold.  The  U.S.  currency  became  once  again 
an  Irredeemable  paper  money  issued  at  wUl 
by  the  government.  Since  that  act  In  1971. 
the  money  supply  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  so  have  prices. 

Irredeemable  paper  money  has  almost  al- 
ways been  accompanied  by  unbalanced  budg- 
ets, high  Inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 


But  the  true  gold  standard  has  been  m- 
sjclated  with  balanced  budgets,  reasonable 
price  stability  and  low  Interest  rates.  Paper, 
money  has  been  the  handmaiden  of  war, 
protectionism  and  big  government.  But  the 
gold  standard  was  the  symbol  of  peace,  free 
trade  and  limited  government. 

At  one  time,  American  companies  could  seU 
100-year  bonds  paying  4  percent  Interest. 
Because  of  the  gold  standard,  Americans 
saved  and  lent  their  savings  for  generations 
to  growing  corporations.  People  saved  be- 
cause the  gold  dollar's  purchasing  power  did 
not  decline.  The  price  level  was  no  higher 
In  the  1930s,  when  we  left  the  domestic  gold 
standard,  than  It  had  been  under  President 
Washington. 

Today,  we  must  decide  wbsttaer  to  bavw  a 
nominal  paper  doUar  or  a  real  dollar,  defined 
by  Its  weight  In  gold;  whether  to  have  a 
budget  balanced  at  current  tax  receipts,  or 
continued  deficits. 

Establishing  the  gold  standard  would  by 
Itself  balance  the  budget.  One  trillion  dollars 
In  national  debt  will  cost  the  Treasury  about 
$100  billion  In  Interest  payments  next  year, 
at  about  a  10  percent  average  *nniini  interest 
rate. 

Under  the  gold  standard,  the  national  debt 
could  be  refinanced  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
5  percent  or  less,  thus  saving  at  least  $50 
billion.  David  Stockman  estimates  the  1983 
deficit  at  approximately  $4S  billion. 

The  road  to  the  balanced  budget  Is  paved 
with  the  gold  standard. 

To  choose  the  gold  standard  and  the  bal- 
anced budget  Is  to  choose  stable  prices,  low 
Interest  rates  and  economic  growth.  To  some, 
that  choice  seems  too  simple- — a  prime  rea- 
son many  economists,  politicians,  and  In- 
tellectuals reject  the  gold  standard.  Even  a 
balanced  budget  Is  too  straightforward  for 
them.  They  want  more  complex  Institutions 
and  problems  to  manipulate. 

But  a  gold-based  currency  is  the  only 
money  worthy  of  a  free  people.  Most  Ameri- 
cans cannot  afford  sophisticated  financial 
and  tax  advisers,  nor  an  economist  to  figure 
out  the  Fed's  actions.  Gold  money,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  easily  understood  by 
everybody,  and  working  people  can  control 
the  quantity  they  desire.  People,  free  to 
choose,  decide  for  gold,  because  It  Is  demo- 
cratic money. 

Oold  Is  also  the  best  co-ordlnator  of  a 
world  market  order.  For  centuries  gold  has 
been  a  common  International  currency.  A 
gold  dollar  would  benefit  all  nations,  because 
there  Is  only  one  economy,  the  global  econ- 
omy. Through  the  mechanism  of  arbitrage, 
the  prices  In  aU  national  economies  are 
linked.  This  Is,  of  course,  a  good  thing.  It 
leads  not  only  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
Individual  liberty,  but  also  to  the  maximum 
production  of  goods  and  services,  to  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  the  poor.  To  choose  the  gold 
standard  Is  to  choose  openness  over  Isolation. 

Inflation  Is  Immoral  as  well  as  an  economic 
problem.  The  gold  standard,  being  a  human 
Institution.  Is  Imperfect.  But  It  Is  the  least 
Imperfect  of  all  monetary  Institutions.  Paper 
currencies  and  unbalanced  budgets  are  dis- 
honest and  disorderly.  The  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  deranges  the  movement  of  relative 
prices  and  Interest  rates  around  the  world, 
and  It  causes  unemployment  through  mis- 
directed Investments  and  uncertainty. 

Above  all,  inflation  fraudulently  transfers 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  from  the  weak 
and  honorable  to  the  slick  and  wellplaced. 
This  wealth  transfer — from  the  thrifty  to  the 
speculator,  from  the  small  businessman  to 
the  giant  government  contractor,  from  the 
saver  to  the  spender,  from  the  aged  and  poor 
to  the  rich  and  powerful — violates  our  reli- 


gious heritage,  makes  a  mockery  of  honest 
work  and  erodes  our  faith  In  constitutional 
government. 

Today,  Interest  rates  are  at  the  highest 
levels  m  American  history :  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  when  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  was  In  question.  The  real  value  of  the 
average  worker's  paycheck  is  14%  less  than 
10  years  ago.  Small  businessmen  are  being 
crushed  by  government  bond  sales,  the  result 
of  federal  deflclts.  At  present  Interest  rates, 
Americans  can  no  longer  afford  to  borrow 
money  for  a  car  or  a  house.  They  are  not 
consoled  by  government  officials  who  preach 
sacrlflce  for  working  people  while  spending 
more  on  the  public  sector. 

ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLE 

The  Dow  Jones  average  is  53%  lower.  In 
real  terms,  than  In  1971.  The  bond  market 
Is  61%  lower,  and  most  com.;anles  flnd  It 
almost  Impossible  to  raise  long-term  capital. 

As  a  remedy  we  are  offered  auste.-lty  and 
monetarism.  But  these  well-meaning  policies 
will  not  work  here,  any  more  than  in  Mar- 
garet Thatcher's  Britain,  where  in  two  years 
they  have  doubled  unemployment  to  11.8%. 
Compassionate  and  enterprising  Americans 
reject  such  an  outcome  here. 

What  America  needs  is  a  policy  of  financial 
order,  the  Reagan  tax  program  and  economic 
growth.  That  is  why  the  establishment  of 
the  U.S.  Gold  Commission  by  Congress  was 
so  timely.  The  commission  will  consider,  In 
the  words  of  the  Helms-Paul  Amendment, 
what  role  gold  should  play  "in  the  domestic 
and  international  monetary  systems." 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  of 
1908  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  1913.  The  Gold  Commission 
could  be  as  signiflcant,  as  its  work  inspires 
a  national  debate  about  the  choice  between 
paper  money  and  the  gold  standard.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  free  market  to  determine 
the  real  value  of  a  product  or  idea. 

As  In  the  marketplace  of  ideati.  so  In  the 
world  of  money:  Now  every  American  must 
dissover  again  what  is  false,  and  what  is 
true.9 


PRESQUE     ISLE      COMMEMORATES 
"DOUBLE  EAGLE  U"  VOYAGE 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  Join  the  community  of 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  to  honor  three 
American  heroes.  Three  years  ago,  on 
August  11,  1978,  balloonlsts  Maxle  An- 
derson. Ben  Abruzo  and  Larry  Newman 
took  off  in  the  Double  Eagle  II  from 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  for  a  journey  that 
would  make  history. 

Lifting  off  from  Merle  and  Alice 
Sprague's  field,  which  is  next  to  a  potato 
field,  before  a  crowd  of  11,000  cheering 
people,  these  three  men  set  off  to  do 
what  no  men  had  done  before:  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  balloon. 

In  hmior  of  this  fUeht,  the  Sprague- 
ville  Extension  and  the  Presque  Isle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored  an  an- 
niversary celebration  on  August  11,  on 
the  Sprague  field.  Students  of  the  North- 
em  Maine  Vocational  Technical  In- 
stitute have  constructed  an  11 -story 
high  commemorative  balloon,  which  is 
now  displayed  on  the  field,  at  the  site  of 
the  take-off. 

The  three  men  braved  severe  weather 
conditions  which  forced  them  to  throw 
everything  but  bare  essentials  overboard 
as  ballast.  But  despite  the  Incredible 
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odds  against  them,  Anderson,  Abruzo. 
and  Newman  were  able  to  find  the  Dou- 
ble Eagle  II  in  Misery,  Prance,  on  August 
17.  1978— ironically,  next  to  a  potato 
field. 

I  congratulate  Maxie  Anderson,  Ben 
Abruzo  and  Larry  Newman  of  the  Dou- 
ble Eagle  II  for  their  heroic  deed.  The 
citizens  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  and  in- 
deed the  entire  country,  can  take  great 
pride  in  this  historic  event.* 


CHAIRMAN  DIRK  P.  MUDGE 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  visited  by  Dirk  F.  Mudge, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Government  of  South  West  Africa/ 
Nsmiibia.  Namibia  is  a  territory  imder 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  similar  to 
our  own  U.S.  territories  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam.  It  was 
mandated  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1920,  and  when 
South  Africa  became  independent  in 
1961,  Namibia  continued  under  South 
African  jurisdiction  until  such  time  as 
it  achieves  full  independence  on  an  in- 
ternationally acceptable  basis. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  Mr.  Mudge 
was  elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  by  the  12  members,  10  of 
whom  are  black.  He  tells  me  that  since 
December  1978,  Namibia  has  had  black 
majority  rule,  on  a  one  man,  one  vote, 
universal  adult  suffrage  ba.sis.  Because  of 
the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
velop an  acceptable  plan  to  hOid  elec- 
tions in  1978,  the  internal  political  par- 
ties decided  that  they  had  to  keep  their 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Namibia 
to  hold  elections.  As  a  result,  the  Nami- 
bian  people  went  to  the  polls  and  elected 
a  50-member  National  Assembly  which 
exercises  full  legislative  authority.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  has  been  selected  by 
the  National  Assembly  from  its  elected 
members  to  exercise  executive  authority 
in  the  Territory. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues to  help  finance  activities  of  vari- 
ous terrorist  groups,  including  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization  (bet- 
ter known  as  SWAPO).  Chairman 
Mudge  tells  me  SWAPO.  as  a  Soviet-bloc 
terrorist  organization,  is  engaged  in  ac- 
tive efforts  to  intimidate  the  people  of 
Namibia  into  supporting  and  electing  a 
SWAPO  government.  Each  year  U.S. 
taxpayers  contribute  more  than  $700 
million  in  the  United  Nations'  budgets 
25  percent  of  the  total.  Not  a  single  dol- 
lar of  U.S.  taxpayer  money  should  be 
used  by  United  Nations  to  finance  the 
operations  of  SWAPO  or  any  other  ter- 
rorist group.  Chairman  Mudge  has  asked 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  include  in  our  ap- 
propriations bills  a  prohibition  against 
U.N.  financing  of  terrorists  anywhere, 
anytime,  or  for  any  purpose.  He  tells  me 
there  can  be  no  free  and  fair  elections 
in  Namibia  until  the  United  Nations 
withdraws  its  support  from  SWAPO.  Be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  U.S.  taxpayers 
and  my  coUeagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
helping  Namibia  toward  full  independ- 
ence and  sovereign  recognition,  I  ask 


that  Chairman  Mudge's  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

GOVEaNMENT  OF 

SoiTTH  West  AraiCA/NAMiBiA, 

August  4. 1981. 
Hon.  Mabk  Andrews, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Andrews:  The  people,  the 
political  parties,  and  the  people's  duly  elected 
government  in  Namibia  strongly  support 
President  Reagan's  declared  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  sponsored  terrorism  and  his 
refusal  to  negotiate  with  terrorists.  The  black 
civlUan  population  in  the  northern  part  of 
our  country  has  been  under  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous terrorist  attack  by  Sam  Nujoma's 
Communist- bloc  terrorists  of  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization — better  known 
as  SWAPO. 

The  people  of  Namibia  hope  the  United 
States  wUl  take  leadership  among  the  West- 
em  Five  (United  States,  West  Germany, 
Canada,  France,  England)  to  compel  the  re- 
moval of  the  SWAPO  terrorist  bases  which 
are  now  given  sanctuary  by  the  government 
of  Angola.  From  these  Angolan  bases,  SWAPO 
terrorists  cross  the  northern  border  of 
Namibia  and  plant  Russian  made  landmines 
in  our  highways,  fire  Russian -made  mortar 
weapons  into  living  compounds,  kidnap 
Namiblan  school  children  and  carry  them 
across  the  border  to  SWAPO  headquarters 
where  they  are  Impressed  Into  guerrilla  mUi- 
tary  duty,  set  fire  to  food  stores  in  Namibia, 
and  extort  money  from  Namiblan  shop- 
keepers on  threat  of  murder  and  arson 
against  Namiblan  people  and  property  in  the 
area. 

We  want  the  representatives  of  the  Western 
Five  who  are  negotiating  our  independence  to 
know  that  the  duty  elected  representatives  of 
the  Namiblan  people  in  the  Internal  political 
parties  insist  that  they  be  consulted  and  be 
permitted  to  participate  In  any  decisions  al- 
fectlng  the  future  of  Namibia.  There  can  be 
no  fair  and  free  elections  in  Namibia  until 
(1)  the  SWAPO  bases  in  Angola  have  been 
closed  down  and  the  SWAPO  terrorists  have 
been  removed,  (2)  the  Cuban  soldiers  who 
maintain  the  Marxist  government  In  power 
In  Angola  have  been  sent  back  to  Cuba, 
(3)  the  United  Nations  withdraws  its  finan- 
cial support  from  SWAPO,  (4)  the  United 
Nations  withdraws  its  preposterous  and 
farcical  recognition  of  SWAPO  as  the  "sole 
and  authentic"  representative  of  the  people 
of  Namibia,  (5)  the  United  Nations  ends 
permanent  observer  status  at  the  U.N.  it  now 
grants  to  SWAPO,  (6)  and  untu  appropriate 
guidelines  have  been  adopted  by  the  Internal 
parties  and  the  people  of  Namibia  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives. 

There  are  no  circumstances  under  which 
we  will  permit  a  Soviet-sponsored  .jovem- 
ment  to  be  imposed  on  the  people  of  Namibia 
or  allow  the  Kremlin's  fiag  to  fly  over  our 
capital  city  of  Windhoek.  There  are  no  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  duly  elected 
internal  party  representatives  of  the  Nam- 
iblan people  will  authorize  or  participate  in 
an  election  which  is  not  based  on  constitu- 
tional principles  adopted  by  the  Namiblan 
people — an  absolute  essential  If  we  are  to 
avoid  civil  strife.  There  are  no  circumstances 
under  which  an  election  can  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  support  the  SWAPO  ter- 
rorists financially  and  through  recognition. 
There  are  no  circumstances  under  which  we 
will  permit  U.N.  troops  to  enter  Namibia 
as  long  as  these  troops  are  perceived  by 
some  of  the  people  of  Namibia  as  being  sup- 
porters of  the  SWAPO  terrorists. 

The  United  States  and  the  free  world  have 
an  Important  national  security  interest  in 
maintaining  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  Namibia.  We  do  not  intend  to  make  a 


unilateral  declaration  of  independence  from 
South  Africa,  and  we  want  full  independence 
at  the  earliest  practlcaoie  luue,  cuui<>cu  v.  .in 
sovereign  recognition  by  the  community  of 
nations.  However,  we  wiU  not  have  a  false 
independence  thrust  upon  us  which  results 
In  a  Soviet-bloc  take  over  our  country  and 
lu  resources.  We  are  weU  aware  that  the 
Communist-bloc  would  like  to  gain  control 
of  Namibia  and  of  our  vast  uranium  re- 
serves and  other  mineral  resources  as  well  as 
our  deep  water  port  at  Walvis  Bay. 

We  ask  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  draw  the  line  and  stop 
further  Soviet  expansionism  in  Africa  at  the 
northern  border  of  Namibia — surely  by  now 
the  free  world  will  have  learned  its  lesson 
and  win  have  had  enough  of  Russian-spon- 
sored "liberation"  movements  designed  to 
add  more  territory  and  mineral  wealth  to 
the  Soviet  Empire.  We  have  one  man  one 
vote  majority  government  now  as  a  result 
of  our  1978  elections.  We  will  not  give  up  our 
right  of  self-determination  by  allowing  a 
Soviet-bloc  SWAPO  government  to  be  forced 
upon  us.  We  have  chosen  freedom,  and  we 
hope  the  United  States  will  help  us  maintain 
It. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Disk  P.  Mttoce, 
Chairman,   Council  of  Ministers.  Gov- 
ernment of  Namnrta.9 


SOVIET     HUMAN     RIGHTS     VIOLA- 
TIONS  CONTINUE    IN   UKRAINE 

•  Mr.  HE3NZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  un- 
happy to  report  that  the  number  of 
Ukrainians  arrested  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment since  the  beginnini  of  the  Ma- 
drid Conference  last  November  has  been 
increasing.  These  human  rights  viola- 
tions cannot  be  permitted  to  continue 
and  we  must  demand  compliance  with 
the  Helsinski  Pintil  Act  in  Ukraine. 

Unfortunately,  the  repressive  Soviet 
policies  against  the  Ukrainian  people 
are  worsening.  Twenty-seven  Ulcrainlan 
Helsinki  Monitors  were  recently  arrested 
and  sentenced.  Ivan  Kandyba,  the  last 
free  member  and  one  of  the  foimders  of 
the  Ulcrainian  Helsinki  Group,  was  ar- 
rested on  March  24.  1981  and  is  awaiting 
trial  for  unknown  charges. 

The  World  Congress  To  Free  Ukrain- 
ians CWCFV),  representing  approxi- 
mately 2  million  people  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  North  and  South  America, 
Western  Europe,  and  Australia,  has  been 
monitoring  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Ukraine  and  has  c<HisistentIy  criti- 
cized the  Soviet  human  rights  viola- 
tions. The  group  recently  completed  a 
study  entitled  "Ukraine  and  the  Helsinki 
Accords:  Soviet  Violations  of  Human 
Rights.  1975-1980."  which  discusses  the 
repeated  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  The  documents 
include  verified  lists  of  Ukrainian  citi- 
zens imprisoned  for  political  and  reli- 
gious activities  in  the  last  5  years. 

Four  specific  requests  were  made  by 
the  WCFU  of  the  governments  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  Madrid 
Conference.  These  included  demanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  immediately  re- 
lease the  imprisoned  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  and  other 
human  rights  spokesmen.  They  also 
asked  that  the  government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  terminate  the  imprisonment  of 
innocent  people  for  simply  expressing 
their  political  or  religious  beliefs  and 
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pennlt  freedom  of  rellglotis  worship  In 
Ukraine.  The  fourth  request  demanded 
that  the  Soviet  Union  remove  emigra- 
tion restrictions  for  all  people,  regard- 
less of  nationality,  rellgiui,  or  political 
persuasion. 

The  WCFU  and  other  courageous  sup- 
porters of  human  rights  in  Ukraine  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  hard  work 
and  dedication  in  their  ongoing  struggle 
for  freedom  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 
The  pressure  of  world  public  opinion 
must  be  maintained  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  demand  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  in  Ukraine.  These  vio- 
lations of  fundamental  human  rights 
cannot  be  tolerated,  and  our  Govern- 
ment must  recognize  and  denounce  the 
repressive  Soviet  policies.* 


OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCES  BY 
RHODE  ISLAND  PUBUC  SERVANTS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  too  often  take  for  granted 
the  exceptional  services  performed  by 
public  safety  personnel  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  Unfortunately,  the  dally  risks 
encountered  by  these  men  and  women 
frequently  go  unrecognized. 

As  examples,  I  would  like  to  recount 
the  experiences  of  three  individuals  from 
different  communities  in  my  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Howard  M.  (Bucky)  Sheats  is  a  pa- 
trolman in  the  town  of  Cumberland. 

He  was  on  duty  on  a  recent  Sunday 
evening  when  he  received  a  call  for  as- 
sistance from  a  fellow  officer  sent  to  in- 
vestigate a  report  of  a  gang  fight  behind 
a  local  school. 

As  the  first  officer  arrived,  a  car  sped 
by  him,  and  he  radioed  Officer  Sheats. 
The  car  struck  a  utility  pole,  and  the 
first  officer  arrested  one  occupant,  while 
Mr.  Sheats  pursued  the  other  three.  One 
was  caught,  but  two  jimiped  into  the 
Blackstone  River. 

Without  regard  for  his  own  safety,  Of- 
ficer Sheats  jumped  into  the  river  in  an 
attempt  to  rescue  a  15-year-old  young 
man  who  was  unable  to  reach  the  other 
side. 

Fighting  the  current  and  the  cold 
water,  he  sought  to  reach  the  boy.  Un- 
fortimately,  he  was  imable  to  do  so,  but 
he  refused  to  quit  until  he  was  totally 
exhausted.  Police  and  firemen  finally 
persuaded  him  to  grasp  a  life-ring 
thrown  from  shore  and  accept  rescue 
himself. 

At  3  p.m.  the  next  day,  the  boy's  body 
was  recovered  by  a  U.S.  Navy  diver. 

Rene  Coutu  is  a  lieutenant  with  the 
Central  Palls  Fire  Department. 

He  recently  responded  to  an  alarm  for 
a  fire  in  a  seven-unit  apartment  house. 
Bystanders  alerted  him  to  the  fact  there 
were  a  woman  and  a  3-year-old  child 
stranded  in  a  second  floor  apartment. 
He  climbed  a  ladder  in  an  effort  to  reach 
them,  but  an  explosion  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  and  he  suffered  a  broken  jaw, 
broken  left  arm,  and  cuts  and  bruises. 

The  happy  part  of  this  incident  is  that 
the  child  was  dropped  safely  from  a 
window  Into  the  arms  of  another  fire- 
fighter. The  woman  died  in  the  blaze. 

Donadd  R.  Casanta,  Sr.,  was  a  patrol- 
man with  the  Warwick  Police  Depart- 


ment and  proud  of  his  Job.  In  addition, 
he  was  active  with  the  Police  Athletic 
League  and  other  youth  organizations. 

He  was  on  duty  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon when  a  call  was  received  about  a 
minor  accident  on  Interstate  Highway 
P-37.  Patrolman  Casanta  was  dispatched 
to  direct  traffic  around  the  area. 

It  was  what  could  be  considered  a 
routine  assignment  without  a  great  ele- 
ment of  danger.  However,  another  driver 
sought  to  speed  by  the  scene  and  struck 
Patrolman  Casanta  full  force.  He  was 
thrown  off  the  highway  and  over  the 
guard  rail.  Despite  efforts  by  his  fellow 
officers  to  assist  him,  he  was  pronounced 
dead  at  Kent  County  Hospital. 

What  had  seemed  to  be  a  minor  inci- 
dent on  a  quiet  summer  afternoon  had 
become  Don  Casanta's  final  tour  of 
duty. 

Suddenly,  Mrs.  Casanta  was  a  widow 
with  two  fatherless  children. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  seemingly 
unrelated  occurrences  illustrate  graphi- 
cally the  daily  hazards  which  are  part 
of  the  lives  of  those  men  cmd  women 
who  serve  in  public  safety  organizations. 
They  are  by  no  means  unique.  Such 
events  take  place  every  day,  not  only  in 
Rhode  Island,  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

By  calling  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  selfless  efforts  of  Patrolman 
Sheats,  Fire  Lieutenant  Coutu,  and  Pa- 
trolman Casanta,  I  mean  to  pay  tribute 
not  only  to  them  but  to  all  who  serve  all 
of  us  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement and  flreflghting  organizations. 
May  we  never  again  take  for  granted 
the  protection  which  they  provide.* 


STUDY  REVEALS  BROAD  BUSINESS 
SUPPORT  FOR  EXPORT  TRADING 
COMPANY  LEGISLATION 

*Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
England  CtHigresslonal  Institute  recently 
conducted  a  month-long  survey  involv- 
ing 650  businesses  and  banks  in  the  six 
New  England  States  on  the  export  trad- 
ing company  (ETC)  legislation.  The  re- 
spondents included  manufacturing  and 
service  firms,  banks  and  export  managing 
companies.  The  following  information 
highlights  the  overall  favorable  response 
of  groups  from  the  aforementioned  cate- 
gories to  proposed  ETC  legislation: 

First,  manufacturing  and  service  firms 
show  a  keen  interest  in  legislation  which 
could  allow  them  to  increase  their  ex- 
port potential.  Eighty-nine  percent  of 
the  responses  in  the  manufacturing  and 
service  sector  came  from  firms  with  less 
than  $50  million  in  annual  sales  and  less 
than  500  employees.  Fifty  percent  of  all 
survey  respondents  currently  export  less 
than  10  percent  of  their  sales.  While  80 
percent  of  the  respondents  had  no  de- 
tailed working  knowledge  of  the  ETC 
legislation,  over  half  expressed  a  desire 
to  utilize  ETC  services:  76  percent  needed 
expertise  in  marketing,  while  69  percent 
indicated  a  need  for  financing  expertise. 

Second,  banking  sector  respondents 
were  small-  to  medium-sized  full  service 
banks  of  which  71  percent  had  assets  of 
less  than  $450  million  and  38  percent  had 
assets  of  less  than  $50  mlUion.  The  sur- 
vey  revealed   that   large   metropolitan 


banks  openly  support  legislation  to  allow 
bank  control  of  ETC's.  Few  bankers  sur- 
veyed demonstrated  awareness  of  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  ETC  legisla- 
tion; however,  100  percent  of  the  sur- 
veyed banlu  stated  that  banks  should 
have  the  option  to  invest  in  and  control 
ETC's.  Ninety-two  percent  of  all  respond- 
ents assumed  that  larger  banks  adready 
active  in  international  trade  transactions 
would  be  the  primary  initiators  of  ETC's, 
while  small  banks  hoped  to  use  their  cor- 
respondent relationships  with  city-based 
banks  to  offer  extended  trade-related 
services  to  their  clients.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  bank  respondents  stated  that  the 
S.  734  antitrust  provisions  were  sufficient 
to  avoid  giving  the  large  banks  and  com- 
panies an  imfair  competitive  advantage. 
All  of  the  bankers'  statements  suggested 
that  decisions  about  relinquishing  corpo- 
rate control  would  be  based  upon  Indi- 
vidual circumstances  after  the  legislation 
is  complete. 

Third,  export  management  compcmies 
operating  in  New  England  responded 
positively  to  ETC  legislation:  73  percent 
surveyed  indicated  that  they  would  want 
to  be  certified  as  an  ETC  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Over  half  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  cooperate  with  a  bank  in  a  joint 
venture  ETC  under  a  specific  contractual 
agreement.  One-hundred  percent  of 
those  polled  indicated  they  felt  that  the 
ability  to  offer  direct  financing  to  their 
clients  would  Increase  their  sales:  57 
percent  expected  an  increase  of  over  25 
percent,  while  36  percent  felt  that  this 
capability  would  Increase  their  sales  by 
11  to  25  percent. 

"niese  survey  results  are  clear  indi- 
cators of  the  broad  base  of  support  that 
exists  for  ETC  legislation.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  improve  domestic 
export  performance  and  reduce  our  trade 
deficit.  The  ETC  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant step  to  help  promote  U.S.  exports 
in  order  to  increase  U.S.  competitiveness 
in  the  world  marketplace.* 
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SUCCESSOR  GENERA'nON 

*  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  following 
commentary  on  the  "Successor  Genera- 
tion" problem  that  troubles  the  Western 
Alliance.  It  is  a  companion  piece  to  my 
July  16  Record  statement. 

Tensions  over  the  direction  of  East- 
West  relations,  arms  limitation  talks,  de- 
ployment of  strategic  weapons,  and  trade 
and  economic  questions  are  making  the 
news  these  days.  But  a  fundamental 
problem  underlies  the  more  visible  pres- 
sures creating  divisions  within  the  West- 
em  Alliance.  Many  of  the  rising  young 
leaders  in  the  Western  democracies  suf- 
fer from  historical  amnesia,  focusing  too 
often  on  the  relatively  minor  topical 
differences  that  separate  us  and  not  on 
the  cultural  and  historical  bonds  that 
unite  us. 

As  the  united  States  sets  out  in  a  new 
foreign  policy  direction,  it  is  high  time  we 
in  the  Congress  and  our  counterparts  in 
the  Reagan  administration  realize  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  successor  genera- 
tion problem.  One  ramification  is  the 
alarming  strength  of  pacifist  sentiment 


in  the  Western  democracies  and  another 
is  the  apparently  increasing  vulnerability 
of  Western  Europe  to  "Finlandlzation." 
Too  many  European  and  Japanese  young 
people  who  lack  a  sense  of  history  and  a 
sense  of  cultural  kinship  with  the  United 
States  see  little  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
fear  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  full 
implications  of  this  historical  and  cul- 
tural oblivion. 

The  answer  is  largely  a  matter  of  in- 
formation and  education.  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  and  the  administration  to  de- 
velop a  strategy  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem— and  to  begin  by  reading  the  pene- 
trating analysis  by  David  Broder  that 
follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  12,  1981] 

Faoimg  Memouxs  Thxeaten  the  West 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

OzroRO,  England. — I  don't  know  what 
President  Reagan  will  hear  when  he  meets 
with  allied  leaders  In  Ottawa  In  a  week,  but 
I  suspect  the  talks  won't  convey  the  full  tale 
of  what  lies  beneath  the  troubled  state  of  the 
Western  alliance.  They  couldn't,  because  the 
most  critical  voices  will  not  be  heard  there. 

That  Is  the  Impression  left  from  separate 
conferences  here  and  in  Berlin  of  groups 
of  about  three  dozen  European  parllmen- 
tarlans,  politicians,  educators  and  Jour- 
nalists and  their  American  counterparts.  At 
those  meetings  of  the  Aspen  Institute  Berlin 
and  the  Atlantic  Association  of  Young  Polit- 
ical Leaders,  we  heard  the  following  things, 
not  aU  of  them  mutually  consistent: 

1.  There  is  a  growing  potential  of  crisis 
within  the  alliance,  keyed  to  the  deepening 
doubta  In  Europe  about  the  wisdom  of  Amer- 
ican policy  and  the  prudence  of  seeking  se- 
curity primarily  through  military  efforts  to 
deter  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat.  The  skepti- 
cism is  most  evident  among  younger  people — 
the  so-called  "Successor  Qeneratlon"  to  those 
now  In  power,  who  Inherited  their  leadership 
from  the  original  architects  of  the  postwar 
alliance.  It  centers  now  on  the  question  of 
deploying  medium-range  nuclear  missiles  In 
Europe  whU^  delaying  nrms  talks  with  Rus- 
sia, but  It  represents  deep  currents  of  reli- 
gious as  weU  as  political  belief  and  can  be 
Ignored  only  at  perU. 

2.  At  root,  some  say,  the  challenge  Is  cul- 
tural and  generational.  It  reflects  the  young 
Europeans'  boredom  with  the  Cold  War  ana 
the  suspicion  that  It  Is  a  relic  of  their  par- 
ents' fixation. 

Or  it  represents  a  failure  of  permissive  edu- 
cation systems  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  Impart  the  lessons  of  history  to  these 
youths.  A  German  professor  sees  It  as  a 
healthy  reaction  in  Freudian  terms,  a  neces- 
sary revolt  against  the  "father  flgtire,"  Uncle 
Sam.  A  French  politician  says  It  represents 
the  ambivalence  of  the  young  about  the 
values  of  materialism,  the  very  concept  of 
progress.  In  any  event,  the  argument  is  not 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  but 
between  the  generations. 

3.  Alternatively,  at  root  the  problem  is  eco- 
nomic. "We  have  our  Internal  SSaOs."  a 
Frenchman  says,  referring  to  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles targeted  on  Western  Europe.  "They  are 
called  inflation  and  unemployment."  A 
British  Tory  MP  reports  that  unemployed 
youths  in  Liverpool  mix  "ban-the-bomb" 
shouts  with  their  imprecations  against  the 
bosses  and  the  cops.  A  German  says  that 
young  people  feel  that  Just  as  their  govern- 
ments have  lost  control  of  their  economies 
they  will  lose  control  of  the  weapons  they 
are  eager  to  build.  A  countryman  asserts  that 
unions  fear  that  Reagan's  "reverse  redistri- 
bution" policies  may  be  adopted  as  the  model 
for  Europe.  In  any  case.  »  veteran  American 


diplomats  says,  the  threats  of  trade  wars  or 
oU-access  rivalries  dwarf  ttie  differences  over 
military  strategy. 

4.  Some  would  like  to  believe  the  problem 
iB  Russia.  What  Is  shaking  Europe,  they  say, 
is  nothing  more  complicated  than  naked 
fear — fear  engender^  by  the  realization  that 
the  Soviets  have  ui>set  the  military  balance 
In  ..helr  own  favor  an^  now  ha.e  the  capacity 
to  reduce  Europe's  cities  to  smoking  ruins. 
Others  think  the  Soviets  are  shrewdly  ma- 
nipulating European  opinion  by  promoting 
the  '"peace"  movements  and  by  propagan- 
dizing in  ways  that  suggest  they  are  "reason- 
able" and  the  Americans  intransigent  on 
arms  control. 

5.  Many  assert  the  problem  is  not  anti- 
Amerlcanlsm  but  anti-Reaganlsm.  Some  of 
them  are  honest  enough  to  concede  that  six 
months  ago,  they  would  have  used  Jimmy 
Carter's  name  instead  of  Reagan's.  But  de- 
spite the  differences  in  the  policies  and  per- 
sonalities of  the  two  presidents,  they  see  a 
common  denominator:  an  uncertain,  111- 
deflned  approach  to  foreign  policy,  symptom- 
ized  by  sudden  swerves  of  policy.  To  them, 
Reagan  represents  high  Interest  rates,  mini- 
mization of  human  rights  concerns,  an  ef- 
fort to  drag  the  Third  World  into  the  Cold 
War  arena  and  a  slowdown  If  not  an  out- 
right sabotage  of  nuclear  arms  negotiations. 
"The  luwer  to  antl-Amerlcanism,"  says  a 
Dutch  parliamentarian,  "must  be  found  in 
America." 

6.  If  there  is  a  problem,  others  assert,  it  is 
no  one's  "fault."  Nations  must  operate  their 
foreign  policies  on  the  basis  of  Interests,  not 
sentiments,  and  in  some  areas,  Europe's  and 
the  United  States'  Interests  Just  diverge. 
Europe  has  profited  from  trade  with  the 
Eastern  bloc  since  the  beginning  of  detente, 
and  is  understandably  more  reluctant  to  see 
it  end.  Europe  has  its  own  economic  and 
poUtical  links  to  the  Arab  nations  and  the 
Third  World  in  general.  It  cannot  accept  that 
NATO  must  function  as  monollthlcally  in 
regard  to  those  countries  as  It  does  toward 
Russia.  The  alliance  will  be  all  right,  these 
Europeans  maintain,  so  long  as  there  Is  toler- 
ance for  the  inevitable  differences  that  wiU 
arise  among  allies. 

7.  Finally,  there  are  a  few  who  say  the 
whole  "problem"  is  a  fantasy,  a  concoction 
of  Soviet  propaganda,  or  a  few  alarmists,  or  a 
European  press  some  of  whose  members  may 
be  projecting  their  own  hostility  to  the 
United  States.  All  three  parties  in  Germany — 
a  focus  of  the  current  concern — espouse  the 
alUance  as  the  keystone  of  their  foreign 
policy,  a  German  diplomat  calmlngly  de- 
clares. Opinion  polls  show  the  United  States 
stiU  by  far  the  most  admired  foreign  country. 

In  France,  where  antl-Americanlsm  is 
nothing  new.  the  recent  campaigns  were  sin- 
gularly devoid  of  such  expressions,  a  French 
Journalist  contends,  and  President  Mitter- 
rand has  given  the  mildest  of  rebukes  to 
American  criticism  of  his  appointment  of 
Communist  Cabinet  members — an  imperti- 
nence which  no  U.S.  president  would  tolerate 
from  an  ally.  As  for  England,  the  Thatcher 
government  is  eagerly  buying  Trident  missile 
submarines,  and  the  best  known  names  in 
the  Labor  Party  broke  ranks  rather  than 
accept  the  left-wing  "unilateralism"  of  those 
now  in  the  ascendancy.  So  what's  to  worry? 
The  "Dutch  disease" — the  possible  rejection 
of  new  "theater  nuclear  forces" — can  hardly 
Infect  all  of  Europe. 

After  listening  to  this  talk  fill  the  Junior 
Common  Room  at  St.  Peter's  College  here,  or 
the  villa  that  Aspen  has  built  on  the  laveside 
site  of  Joseph  Ooebbels'  former  residence, 
one  can  grow  more  than  a  bit  confused. 

But  the  most  dangerous  course  for  Amer- 
ican policymakers.  I  came  away  believing, 
would  be  to  accept  the  last  view,  the  counsel 
of  those  who  say  there  is  no  cause  for  con- 
cern. I  say  that  because  the  most  ureent 
voices — the  most  critical  and  passionate — 


were  those  of  the  politicians  in  their  30s,  and 
they  are  the  ones  best  qualified  to  point 
where  Europe  may  be  headed  in  the  future. 

It  is  clear  that  the  tensions  which  made 
a  John  J.  McCloy  say,  "I  have  never  been  as 
concerned  about  the  alliance  as  I  am  today." 
are  at  least  In  part  generational  in  their 
origins  and  expression.  "Every  stxth-lormer 
(16-  to  19-year-oId)  I  meet  is  wearing  a  CND 
(Committee  for  Nuclear  Disarmament)  but- 
ton," Chris  Patten,  a  British  Tory  MP,  said 
at  lunch.  His  colleague,  David  Hunt,  a  de- 
fense specialist  In  Parliament,  told  the  con- 
ference here  that  the  young  people  in  tils 
Merseyslde  district  "are  agnostic,  antlatruc- 
turallst,  almost  anarchic  in  their  views  and 
responsive  only  to  broad  sentiments  like 
'peace.'  Ill  go  to  a  meeting  of  young  blacks 
In  Liverpool  8,  where  youth  unemployment 
is  about  36  percent,  and  in  the  middle  of 
talking  about  Jobs,  they'll  say,  'Oh,  by  the 
way,  when  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
nukes?'  It  seems  like  an  Irrelevancy  to  me, 
but  to  them,  'nukes'  are  part  of  the  'arrange- 
ment' of  society  that  they  reject." 

At  the  Berlin  meeting,  Jakob  Kohnstamm, 
a  30-year-old  newly  elected  member  of  the 
Dutch  Parliament,  said,  "Anti-Amerlcanlsm 
is  not  the  problem;  it's  really  more  of  an  In- 
ternational generation  gap.  We  don't  see 
government  bringing  the  economic  solutions 
we  want  and  there  Is  fear  that  nuclear  de- 
terrence Is  creating  its  own  problems.  We 
all  agree  that  the  SS20s  are  a  threat,  but  we 
think  it  Is  ridiculous  to  build  up  our  destruc- 
tive power  to  the  point  we  can  kUl  every 
Russian  three  or  four  times." 

"Do  you  and  your  friends  ever  talk  about 
Hitler's  exploitation  of  the  military  imbal- 
ance?" one  of  the  older  conferees  asked  In  a 
sharp  tone. 

"The  balance  of  power  is  not  irrelevant," 
Kohnstamm  replied  disdainfully.  "But  being 
able  to  kill  a  person  once  is  enough.  Why 
should  I  have  the  power  to  kill  him  three  or 
four  times?" 

As  that  exchange  Indicated,  even  in  the 
artificially  polite  atmo^here  of  the  confer- 
ence rooms,  far  from  the  demonstrations  or 
the  amplified  oratory  of  the  antlnuclear  ral- 
lies, like  the  church-sponsored  Kirchestage 
that  drew  more  than  100.000  people,  many  of 
them  youths,  to  Hamburg  late  last  month, 
there  was  a  real  edge  to  the  generational  ex- 
changes. 

When  Karlhelnz  Schonauer,  the  paid  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  youth  wing  of  Ger- 
many's ruling  Social  Democratic  Party, 
Joined  the  Berlin  conference,  the  atmosphere 
changed.  The  young  Socialists  had  Just  re- 
pudiated Chancellor  Schmidt's  policy  of 
commitment  to  1983  deployment  of  medi- 
um-range missiles  in  Europe.  Schonauer  ar- 
rived Just  as  McCloy  was  warning  that  "anti- 
Am^rlcanism  In  Europe"  could  trigger  a 
go-it-alone  response  in  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

"It's  not  antl-U.S.,"  Schonauer  corrected 
the  American,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his 
grandfather.  It's  antl-U.S.  policy.  You  speak 
of  'the  free  world.'  but  there  are  very  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  that  phrase.  Alexander 
Halg's  view  on  right-wing  regimes  makes 
some  young  people  think  that  If  his  policy 
had  been  in  effect  40  years  ago,  the  U.S. 
would  have  been  allied  with  Fitler  instead 
of  opposing  him.  The  medium-range  missile 
raises  the  spectacle  of  a  'wlnnable'  nuclear 
war  being  fought  In  Western  Europe.  Many, 
many  of  our  young  people  are  afraid  of  that, 
and  their  fear  feeds  the  new  peace  move- 
ment." 

The  older  generation  of  Germans— diplo- 
mats, politicians,  professors — were  pained, 
incensed,  embarrassed  by  Schonauer's  words. 
"My  party  is  trying  to  teach  history  to  our 
young  people,"  said  one  Free  Democratic 
member  of  the  Bundestag,  with  an  ezpres- 
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■loa  tb*t  tuggeaUd.  "Tou  •••  what  we  are  up 
•g&lnst." 

But  what  they  »«  reHly  up  *gHnst  Is  the 
paesege  of  tlma.  World  War  n.  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  NATO  alliance,  the  Berlin  alrlUt, 
even  the  Berlin  Wall— a  few  mllee  away— 
were  all  before  the  young  people's  time. 

As  Karaten  Volgt,  a  predecessor  of  Scho- 
nauer  In  the  youth  Job  who  Is  now  a  some- 
times critical  young  supporter  of  Schmidt  In 
the  Bundestag,  said,  "It  Is  important  to  un- 
derstand what  llee  behind  the  alienation  of 
our  youth.  You  cannot  expect  young  Catho- 
lics to  support  U.S.  policy  la  E  Salvador. 
You  cannot  expect  young  Protestants  to 
support  his  I  Reagan's  1  policy  In  South 
Africa.  You  cannot  expect  our  environmen- 
talists to  applaud  James  Watt,  or  our  trade 
unionists  to  praise  the  cutbacks  In  social 
programs  In  the  U.S.  We  need  the  freedom  to 
try  to  Influence  each  other,  without  con- 
demning each  other  as  we  do  It." 

A  member  of  Schmidt's  government,  who 
may  not  be  Identified  by  name,  said  toward 
the  end  of  the  Berlin  meeting  that  "my  im- 
pression Is  that  the  interdependence  of  Ger- 
many, Europe  and  the  U.S.  Is  much  more 
complicated  and  critical  than  I  had  realized. 
There  are  such  changes  taking  place  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  things  for  granted." 

And  here  at  Oxford,  a  few  days  later,  David 
Hunt,  the  mld-thlrtylsh  Tory  MP,  said,  "I 
bear  all  this  concerning  about  the  'Successor 
Generation.'  I'd  guess  I'm  what  they're  talk- 
ing about.  And  I  want  to  tell  you,  there's  a 
lot  smaller  gap  between  me  and  the  genera- 
tion now  In  power  than  there  Is  between  me 
and  the  young  people  I  meet  when  I  go  home 
to  Liverpool — the  ones  In  their  20s.  If  the 
policies  were  hard  to  explain  to  us.  think 
what  It's  going  to  be  like  to  explain  them  to 
tbem."« 


STRONG  MULTTFILTER  ARRANGE- 
MENT WILL  AID  DOMESTIC  KNIT- 
WEAR INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  HETNZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can knitwear  industry  is  being  seriously 
injured  by  imports.  The  number  of  im- 
ported sweaters  as  well  as  knit  shirts  and 
blouses  has  been  growing  steadily  in 
recent  years,  leading  to  increased  unem- 
ployment rates  in  the  domestic  knitwear 
industry  and  lost  business  for  thousands 
of  Americans  across  the  country.  New 
foreign  suppliers  have  invaded  the  dom- 
estic market,  joining  with  the  existing 
low-cost  suppliers  to  contribute  to  the 
1980  trade  deficit  for  knitted  outwear 
overall  of  $1,650,000,000. 

The  multiflber  arrangement  govern- 
ing world  trade  in  these  products,  which 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year,  must  be 
strengthened  in  order  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rent onslaught  of  foreign  products  in  the 
knitwear  industry  as  well  as  many 
others.  A  coherent,  aesressive  negotiat- 
ing strategy  is  needed  now  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  objectives,  preserve 
American  jobs,  and  resolve  this  impor- 
tant trade  pdlicy  issue  for  American 
Industry. 

I  recently  received  a  detailed  letter 
from  Stanley  Matzkin  and  George  Var- 
gish  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Knitwear  and 
^^^'"^^''  Association,  respectively, 
which  describes  some  of  the  current 
^It^rT  '"-^^^  industry.  I  ask  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 


The  letter  follows: 

National  KNrrwEAJt  & 
Sportsweab  Association, 
New  York.  NY.,  July  24, 1981. 
Hon.  John  Heinz. 
Ruaaell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Heinz:  The  knitwear  Import 
crisis  is  now.  Mors  thin  half  of  all  tw;j.irs 
and  almost  one-third  of  the  knit  shirts  and 
blouses  sold  in  our  country  ore  Imported. 
Plve-hundred-forty-three  million,  yes,  543,- 
000.000  of  these  garments  alone  were  Im- 
ported In  1980.  The  1980  trade  deficit  In 
sweaters  was  $706,000,000  and  for  knitted 
outerwear  overall  was  $1,650,000,000. 

These  Imports  mean  lost  Jobs,  wages  and 
tax  revenues  on  the  one  hand,  and  higher 
imemployment.  welfare  payments  and  gov- 
ernment spending  for  relocation  allowances 
on  the  other.  The  most  sharply  affected  are 
the  least  skilled  workers  of  the  small  firms, 
frequently  those  located  in  the  Inner  cities. 

Sweaters  have  taken  the  brunt  of  this 
charge  and  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of 
the  Import  threat  to  the  entire  knitwear 
Industry. 

In  1980.  domestic  sweater  shipments 
amounted  to  9.1  million  do:.en — a  16  percent 
increase— while  Imports  reached  12.5  million 
dozen — a  25  percent  increase — that  ac- 
counted for  58  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 
In  women's  sweaters,  the  more  Important 
segment  of  the  U.S.  market.  1980  Imports 
exceeded  domestic  shipments  by  more  than 
40  percent  despite  a  19.5  percent  Increase  to 
6  million  dozen  in  those  domestic  shipments. 
The  situation  has  been  worsening  through- 
out the  decade. 

The  heavy  surge  of  wool  sweater  Imports 
from  China  demonstrates  Just  how  rapidly 
this  trade  cnn  develoo.  In  1979.  VS.  Imports 
were  17.000  dozen,  and  In  1980  the  figure  rose 
to  600,000  dozen  or  six  million  wool  garments. 

Wool  sweaters  are  among  the  most  heavily 
impacted  categories  of  any  U.S.  apparel  Item. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  ratio  of  wool  sweater  Imports  to 
domestic  production  In  1979  was  136.4  per- 
cent. Women's  wool  sweiter  imports  ex- 
ceeded domestic  production  by  more  than 
2Vj  times,  with  an  I/P  ratio  at  260.7  percent. 
And  In  1980.  imports  Increased  by  more  than 
81  percent  over  1979. 

Concentration  of  these  sweater  Imports  Is 
Important.  Key  low-cost  suppliers  are  Hong 
Kong.  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  Peoples  Re- 
pu'Dlic  of  China.  They  accounted  for  11.4 
million  dozen  Imports  last  year. 

New  countries  are  moving  in.  Significant 
amounts  of  wool  sweaters  were  imported 
In  19?0  from  small  suppliers  which  had 
hardly  shioped  in  1979. 

SOME  NEW  SUPPLIES  TO  THE  U.S. WOOL 

SWEATERS— 1979  TO  1980 


Country: 


19S0 


1979 


Malaysia   14.024  3.647 

Mauritius 36.405  925 

S  ngapore   32.536  6,346 

Sri  Lanka 13,  623  0 

Thailand 17,010  1,365 


Total 112,598 


12,283 


In  May,  1981,  tiny  Mauritius  accounted 
for  57,000  dozen  more.  These  figures  high- 
light but  one  example  of  the  degree  and 
magnitude  of  this  sweater  and  knitwear 
Import  problem,  and  the  pace  at  which  It 
can  worsen. 

China  further  compounds  the  problem, 
and  on  a  scale  not  previously  experienced. 
The  Chinese  bilateral  with  the  United  States 
expires  at  the  end  of  1982.  Their  desires  and 
demands  will  be  extensive,  and  may  not  be 
approachable   absent   a   massive   redistribu- 


tion of  existing  quotas  forcing  Hong  Kong, 
Korea  and  Taiwan  to  compete  with  Chins  for 
a  single  ma>r  country  quota. 

cumtsNT  situation  and  outlook 
The  Commerce  Department's  Import/Pro- 
duction ratios  show  Just  how  far  Imports 
have  moved  into  the  US.  sweater  market. 
In  the  principal  area  of  the  domestic  market, 
women's,  girls'  anl  infants'  sweaters.  Im- 
ports far  e  .ceed  domestic  production. 
Sweater  categories  l/f  Ratio  1979 

All   Cotton 146.6 

Mens  b  Boys'  Wool.. 67.8 

Women's.  Girls'  &  Infants'  Wool 260.7 

Men's  81  Boys'  Manmade  Fiber 78.6 

Women's.  Girls'  &  Infants'  Manmade 

Fibers 133.0 


Total 120.6 

While  1980  and  1981  have  been  relatively 
strong  sweater  years,  the  cycle  is  due  to 
turn,  and  the  1982-1983  outlook  Is  likely 
to  show  weakness. 

Labor  costs  are  a  key  element  in  our  vul- 
nerability to  Imports.  In  June  of  1980,  aver- 
age hourly  wages  In  the  U.S.  knltweitr  sec- 
tors were  $4.61  for  knit  apparel,  $4.71  for  knit 
fabrics,  $4.63  for  yarn,  and  $4.40  for  dyeing 
and  finishing.  Compare  these  to  China,  where 
the  sweater  mill  wages  are  15  cents  per  hour, 
or  to  Mauritius  wliere  it  Is  understood  to 
about  $l.eo  per  day! 

Low  wages  enable  extensive  production  on 
hand-powered  knitting  machines,  greater 
finishing  and  detail  work,  and  overall,  a 
significantly  lower  production  cost.  And 
that  assumes  that  production  cost  is  rele- 
vant. In  China,  where  foreign  currency 
earnings  and  employment  maintenance  are 
crucial,  production  cost  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  Important  concept  In  sweater  pro- 
duction or  export  pricing. 

TBX  IMPACT 

At  wholesale 

The  Impact  of  all  this  on  our  industry 
comes  at  the  store  level.  U.S.  Industry  sells 
at  wholesale  to  chains  and  Independent  re- 
tall  operators.  The  price  at  which  retailers 
may  obtain  goods  from  foreign  suppliers  Is 
crucial;  regardless  of  the  price  at  which 
those  goods  are  sold  to  the  U.S.  consumer. 
Some  recent  Import  values  are  shown  be- 
low. Retail  stores  seeking  higher  mark-ups, 
-eir-h  out  'he  lo-e^t  cost  ii.ioorrei  goods 
which  are  then  spld  to  consumers  at  prices 
as  close  as  possible  to  those  being  charged 
for  domestic  goo.is.  Consumers  do  not  bene- 
fit fully  from  the  low  wholesale  prices  of 
these  Imports.  Importers  and  retailers  of 
Chlnsse  wool  sweaters  have  acknowledged 
buying  sweaters  In  China  for  $5.00  each 
which  they  have  sold  to  U.S.  consumers  at 
$24.00  each,  a  mark-up  of  more  than  three 
hundred  percent— after  duties  and  freight! 

Unit  prices  for  VB.  wool  sweaters  at 
wholesale  are  In  the  range  of  $7.75  to  $10.00 
for  lower-end.  reprocessed  wool  and  wool 
blend  sweaters.  Fine  goods  range  to  $16.00 
per  and  uo.  Some  unit  values  of  imports — 
as  declared  for  duty  pxirposes — shown  here: 

Average  Unit  Price  Wool  Sweaters:  Women's, 
Girls'  and  Infants — 446 
Country  ^980 

Fr\    T  En^'a - $3.35 

Thailand *-8« 

Malaysia    3  83 

Singapore  *'3 

Macao ".79 

^»!>'irltlus    *31 

China 8.57 

Hong  Kong 'l' 

On  job  opportunities 

Sweater  imports  represent  lost  Jobs  and 
business  for  people  and  companies  In  all 
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sectors  of  the  Indiutry.  Ten  people  produce 
approximately  100  dozen  sweaters  per  week. 
I'he  l9B0's  12.5  million  dozen  sweater  Im- 
ports, on  a  47  week  production  year,  conunon 
In  this  Industry,  would  represent  a  full  year 
of  employment  for  more  than  28,000  sweater 
production  workers.  Additional  super. Isory 
and  management  positions  are  also  displac- 
ed. And,  It  Is  not  sweaters  alone  that  lose 
out.  Sweaters  are  at  the  top  of  a  broadly- 
based  manufacturing  pyramid. 

These  sweaters  require  yam.  Imported 
sweaters  account  for  approximately  8.326 
lbs.  of  yarn  per  dozen,  so  that  1980  Imports 
would  displace  more  than  103  mUllon  pounds 
of  yam. 

Dyeing  and  finlshlne  generally  assumes 
10  lbs.  per  dozen  sweaters.  12.6  mUllon  doeen 
would  yield  126  million  pounds  for  dyeing 
operations,  and  would  represent  a  year  of 
employment  for  an  Industry  the  size  of  that 
presently  employed  In  U.8.  operations. 

The  wages  lost  range  from  .-;J.J0  per  hour 
for  trimmers  In  sweeter  operations  to  $8.40 
per  hour  for  sewing  machine  mechanics.  The 
average  wage  for  domestic  sweater  pro- 
duction Is  In  the  area  of  $4.66  per  botir,  plus 
approximately  26  percent  for  fringe  benefits. 
An  annual  payroll  of  $300  million  Is  Involved 
here. 

Additional  amounts  are  spent  by  local, 
state  and  federal  government  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  social  action  pro- 
grams required  to  deal  with  the  Impact  of 
these  Imports. 

Where  does  It  hurt?  States  with  Impor- 
tant sweater  and  knitwear  production  are 
Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land, North  and  South  Carolina,  Ohio.  Wis- 
consin, Virginia  and  California.  Cities  hurt 
by  Imports  Include  Cleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee,  and  of  course.  New  York 
County.  The  Industry's  fiber,  yarn,  mate- 
rials and  services  suppliers  are  located 
throughout  the  country.  All  would  benefit 
from  Immediate  relief,  and  from  the  preven- 
tion of  further  damage. 

TTireaf  to  other  knit  sectors 
Renetltlon  of  the  sweater  Import  problem 
In  other  knit  sectors,  particularly  knit  shirts 
and  blouses,  is  feared  unless  action  Is  taken, 
because  th»  knit  sectors  are  open  to  low 
cost  Investment  and  ease  of  entry.  Imports  of 
knit  ahlrts  and  blouses  already  exceed  43 
percent  of  domestic  production.  Knitting 
mills  can  be  set  up  quickly,  with  high  pro- 
ductive output. 

Can  this  sector  be  savedT 
The  Multl-Plber  Arrangement  governing 
world  trade  In  these  products  Is  up  for  re- 
negotiation now.  The  United  States  can  and 
should  use  this  chance,  and  1981-1982  bilat- 
eral negotiations  to  freeze  the  quotas  for 
sweaters,  and  to  establish  the  system  rules 
needed  to  prevent  further  damage.  The  U.S. 
must  take  up  President  Reagan's  campaign 
commitment: 

"The  MPA  expires  at  the  end  of  1981,  and 
needs  to  be  strengthened  by  relating  imnort 
growth  from  all  sources  to  domestic  market 
growth.  I  shall  work  to  achieve  that  goal." 

INDUSTRY    RECOMMENDS 

Emergency  action  on  the  sweater  cate- 
gories Is  needed  until  the  domestic  Industry 
Is  assured  a  50  percent  share  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket now  and  through  the  next  upward 
sweater  market  cycle. 

Imports  from  the  major  suppliers  must  be 
frozen  at  1980  levels  (below  In  the  case  of 
China),  end  new  suppliers  must  be  limited 
to  the  average  of  their  1979/1980  Imports  for 
1982.  (Alternatively,  quotas  from  the  major 
suppliers  could  be  reduced  and  partially  re- 
assigned to  newer,  small  developing  coun- 
tries.) These  overall  levels  must  be  retained 
until  1983-1984.  when  the  sweater  market 
should  have  passed  through  its  next  down- 
turn and  be  Into  a  recovery  period.  At  that 


time.  If  U.S.  producers  have  regained  at  least 
half  the  U.S.  market.  Import  growth  could 
be  permitted  In  line  with  anticipated  growth 
In  domestic  production. 

Knit  shirt  Imports  should  be  frozen  for 
two  years  (1982/83),  so  that  any  growth  In 
the  domestic  market  In  these  categories  Is 
reserved  for  domestic  production.  Following 
a  two-year  freeze,  Imports  would  be  allowed 
to  grow  annually  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of 
average  annual  domestic  production  growth 
In  these  categories  during  the  preceding  five 
years. 

All  other  knitwear  categories  should  be 
monitored  closely  and  regulated  so  that  Im- 
port growth  Is  limited  on  the  basis  of  a  five 
year  moving  average  of  domestic  production 
growth  (or  decline)  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 1982. 

During  this  special  control  period,  all  flexi- 
bility on  these  products  In  bilateral  agree- 
ments. Including  swing  and  carryover  shall 
be  eliminated,  'ihereaier,  all  such  fiexiolUty 
should  not  be  permitted  to  total  more  than 
1%  of  the  relevant  quotas. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  U.S.  must  apply 
comprclienslve  restraints  In  these  heavily 
Import  penetrated  categories  so  that  exces- 
sive low  cost  country  Imports  will  not  be 
accepted  Into  the  market.  In  excess  of  the 
amounts  Indicated,  regardless  of  the  diver- 
sity of  their  country  or  countries  of  origin; 
this  action  must  be  combined  with  vigorous 
enforcement  of  existing  Customs  laws  to 
prevent  quota  and  tariff  evasion,  false  prod- 
uct marking,  and  transshipment  frauds. 

Domestic  producers  are  investing  in  new 
technology  and  can  recapture  an  improved 
share  of  the  market,  but  not  If  each  emerg- 
ing, developing  low-wage  country  Is  per- 
mitted to  obtain  an  Important  slice  of  the 
market  In  addition  to  the  shares  already 
held  by  the  Par  East  giants.  Major  Import 
supplies  must  give  ground  In  the  U.S.  If  the 
U.S.  market  Is  to  accept  still  more  goods  from 
emerging  country  producers.  U.S.  producers 
can  give  no  more. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Vargish, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.% 


macneil-lehrer  report 

e  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  lately  concerning 
the  alleged  oil  glut  in  this  country, 
and  its  effect  on  business  and  industry. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  appears  to 
be  plenty  of  oil  available  at  present,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  beguiled 
into  thinking  that  the  need  for  energy 
conservation  has  passed.  The  fact  that 
oil  is  readily  available  at  the  moment  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  many  Americans  to  conserve  energy. 
Last  month,  I  chaired  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear  Pro- 
liferation and  Government  Processes  on 
conservation  strategy  for  the  1980's, 
at  which  a  number  of  important  con- 
servation topics  were  raised,  and  the  sub- 
committee concluded  that  conservation 
remains  one  of  the  mo'3t  co.st-efTective 
means  of  reducing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

In  June,  the  "MacNeil-Lehrer  Report." 
a  highly  respected  public  affairs  prosrram 
aired  on  public  television,  presented  an 
excellent  program  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  oil  glut  and  the  possible  con- 
sequences for  energy  conservation  efforts. 
Representatives  from  the  travel  and 
hotel  industry  talked  about  the  consumer 
response  in  terms  of  summer  travel 
plans,  and  a  utility  president  spoke  about 


the  effect  on  short-  and  long-term  utility 
prices.  The  fourth  guest  was  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy,  Ms.  Linda  Parke  Gallagher,  a 
woman  with  whom  I  have  worked  closely 
to  shape  national  energy  policy,  and 
who  testified  at  the  subcommittee 
hearing. 

The  alliance  is  a  coalition  of  business, 
labor,  government,  and  public  affairs 
groups  that  the  late  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  the  Honorable  Carla  Hills, 
and  I  organized  in  1977.  The  alliance 
has  long  promoted  energy  conservation 
as  an  important  means  of  reducing  our 
national  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  and 
as  chairman  of  the  alliance,  I  have 
worked  with  this  organization  to  en- 
courage conservation  in  all  sectors  of 
society.  Ms.  Gallagher  has  worked  closely 
with  the  industrial  sector  concerning 
the  potential  for  increased  energy  efiB- 
ciency  in  this  area,  and  she  discussed 
this  important  topic  on  "MacNeil- 
Lehrer." 

Her  testimony  touched  upon  many 
issues  that  must  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
the  energy  future  of  this  Nation.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  excerpts  from  the  "Mac- 
Neil-Lehrer Report"  of  June  15,  1981  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

The   MACNEtL-LEHRER    REPORT 

conservation  update 

MacNeil.  To  some,  conservation  Is  not 
merely  to  be  viewed  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  the 
equivalent  of  new  energy  sources.  The  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy  Is  a  coalition  of  busi- 
ness, government,  public  interest  and  labor 
organizations  committed  to  that  view.  Linda 
Parke  Gallagher  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  Alliance.  Ms.  Gallagher,  how  much  do  you 
reckon  conservation  has  contributed  to  the 
recent  fall  In  oil  imports  Into  this  country? 

Linda  Parke  Gallagher.  Well,  Robert,  we 
think  that  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  oil  imports,  or  perhaps  as  high  as  76 
percent,  could  be  due  to  conservation.  Of 
course,  that's  a  very  difficult  figure  to 
quantify.  But  we  do  think  that  it  has  been 
substantial  and  significant,  and  that  It  wlU 
continue. 

MacNeil.  Is  your  association  worried  that 
the  so-called  glut  may  reduce  the  Incentive 
in  this  country  to  conserve? 

Ms.  Gallac.her.  No.  we  really  are  not.  The 
price  of  oil  since  1972  has  Jumped  dramat- 
ically, by  about  1.000  percent,  and  has  gone 
up  significantly — doubled — in  the  last  couple 
of  years  alone.  So  consumers  have  an  ade- 
quate incentive  right  now  to  conserve  based 
on  the  price  of  energv.  And  energy  Is  going 
to  continue  to  rise  at  least  at  the  rate  of 
Infiation  for  the  foreseeable  future,  so  that 
the  built-in  Incentive — the  price  Incentive — 
win  remain. 

MacNeil.  So  you  think  the  price  is  really 
the  determining  thing  in  conservation  and 
not  availabilities,  like  gasoline  at  the 
moment? 

Ms.  Gallagher.  I  think  that  the  avail- 
ability uf  gasoline  is  what  In  the  past  has 
been  referred  to  as  conservation.  The  con- 
servation response  after  t*ie  Iranian  oil  cut- 
off, when  long  lines  at  gasoline  stations  were 
experienced  by  consiuners,  did  lead  to  short- 
term  curtailment.  But  it  was  Just  that: 
short-term  curtailment.  When  we  speak  of 
conservation,  we  speak  of  Investments  In 
automobiles,  in  appliances,  in  more  efficient 
building  stock.  In  more  efficient  Industrial 
processes.  And  those  arc  the  types  of  long- 
term  Investments  which  will  Induce  mean- 
ingful and  long-lasting  conservation. 
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MacNul.  You  dont  ae«  any  change  in 
tboM  trends  since  the  supplies  became  more 
plentiful? 

Ms.  Oaujighes.  No,  not  at  all.  No,  I  think 
U  anything,  they're  accelerating. 

MacNeil.  Do  you  see  any  change  in  busi- 
ness— in  Its  commitment  to  greater  conser- 
vation efforts? 

Ms.  OAixACHxa.  Business  has  been  one  of 
the — one  of  the  real  success  stories  in  con- 
servation. Business  has  achieved  about  a  17- 
peroent  savings  in  efficiency  improvements 
since  1973.  These  trends  are  continuing.  How- 
ever, business,  like  the  avenge  consumer.  Is 
constrained  right  now  by  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  capital  at  reasonable  Interest  rates. 
So  to  the  extent  that  we  move  to  bring  down 
the  rate  of  Inflation  to  make  more  reason- 
able Interest  rates  a  reality,  and  make  capital 
in  general  more  available — through  new 
capital  formation  legislation — to  Industry, 
we  should  see  this  capital  begin  to  be  In- 
vested systematically  In  efficiency  Improve- 
ments. 

MacNkxl.  I  see.  So  you  would  agree  with 
Mr.  PlstllU  that  tax  incentives  conUng 
down — hopefully  coming  down  for  busi- 
ness— could  be  an  Incentive  to  more  con- 
servation investment?  Is  that — would  you 
agree  with  that? 

Ms.  OAujkGHxa.  Tes.  I  would  definitely 
agree  with  that.  I  think  specifically  in  the 
six  most  energy-Intensive  Industries,  where 
energy  costs  at  times  represent  as  much  as 
70  percent  of  total  product  cost — so,  for 
these  Industries,  the  Incentive  to  conserve 
Is  very,  very  great,  and  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  the  competitive  edge  between 
one  company  and  another. 

MacNeo,.  Briefly,  apart  from  the  tax  plans. 
Is  the  federal  government  doing  everything 
it  could  to  encourage  conservation? 

Ma.  Oaixacher.  I  think  the  attitude  of  the 
Reagan  administration  right  now  is  rather 
a  mixed  bag.  We  would  applaud  it — the  Al- 
liance— the  accelerated  decontrol  of  oil 
prices.  However,  we  have  to  realize  that  nat- 
ural gas  prices  remain  subsidized,  remain 
controlled;  that  we  are  giving  very  large  In- 
centives to  produce  oil  and  gas  and  other 
forms  of  energy,  and  that  one  of  the  admin- 
istration's first  acts  was  to  drastically  slash 
the  conservation  budget  from  about  a  billion 
dollars  to  about  $300  million.  So  cuts  were 
aimed  at  the  conservation  area  to  much 
greater  extent  than  to  any  other  area  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  So  we  are  concerned 
that  a  more  thoughtful  approach  towards 
energy  efficiency  and  conservation  needs  to 
be  taken  by  the  administration.  We  are — 
we  rather  have  a  wait-and-see  attitude, 
though,  Ijecause  we  think  they  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction  in  terms  of  general 
capital  incentives,  bringing  down  the  inter- 
est rates,  and  decontrolling  the  price  of 
energy. 

LzKRKR.  But  the  Reagan  administration  is 
removing  some  of  that  heat,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattlden.  Well.  I  think  that  that  is 
true.  I  don't  think  that  we're  getting  the 
federal  mandates — or  the  approach  to  fed- 
eral mandating  getting  off  gas  and  oil  and 
onto  coal  that  was  prevalent  In  the  previ- 
ous administration.  But  it's  still  a  matter  of 
economics,  and  I  believe  that  the  utility 
companies  will  follow  that  course  of  action 
that  will  produce  the  lowest-cost  product  for 
their  customers. 

Lekre«.  Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  that 
bothers  you.  Ms.  Gallagher,  in  terms  of  the 
Reagan  administration— like  taking  the  heat 
off  Jerry  Maulden  and  others  to  convert,  get 
out  of  the  oil-using  business? 

Ms.  Oallaghes.  Well.  I  should  sav  that  we 
are  working  with  Jerry  Maulden  on  a  study 
that  is  sponsored  by  the  John  A.  Hartford 
Foundation  on  encouraging  utilities  to  more 
aggressively  po  after  conservation  invest- 
ments. We  think  that 


LDnuB.  Tou  mean — whats  a  conserva- 
tion Investment  for  a  power  company? 

Ms.  Oaixachee.  The  kind  of  thing  that 
we're  working  with  Arkansas  Po\»er  &  Light 
and  other  utilities.  Is  to  identify  invest- 
ments actually  on  their  customers'  premises 
that  might  save  energy.  An  example  might 
be  cogeneration  and  allowing  the  utility  and 
the  industry  to  go  into  a  partnership,  each 
of  them  to  put  up  capital  and  to  split  the 
savings  and  also  the  profits  that  may  accrue. 
This  is  a  more  creative,  innovative  financing 
arrangement. 

Lehkes.  Sounds  like  a  great  deal,  Mr. 
Maulden.  I  don't  know  why  you're  not  doing 
It. 

Mr.  Mattlden.  Well,  we're  certainly  work- 
ing toward  that  end. 

LehiIer.  Okay.  Robin? 

MAcNrn.:  Tes,  Ms.  Gallagher.  If  this  coun- 
try has  succeeded,  since  1978.  in  lowering  its 
dally  imports  from  8  million  to  5.4  million — 
that's  roughly  one-third — how  much  further 
do  you  reckon  practical  conservation  meas- 
ures could  lower  It  over  the  next  few  years? 
The  import  figure? 

Ms.  Gallagheb.  I  think  It's  quite  amazing 
that  conser\-atlon  has  gone  as  far  as  it  has 
cone  as  quickly  as  it  has  gone.  It  has  ab- 
solutely outstripped  any  energy  prediction 
from  Harvard's  energy  future,  to  Ford  Foun- 
dation studies,  to  the  Department  of  EUjerjy's 
own  forecasts.  The  Department  of  Energy  in 
NEP  in  was  forecasting  oil  imports  of  over 
0  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  1900.  And 
we're  already  beyond  that.  And  yet  we  have 
barely  begun  to  tap  the  energy  source  of 
energy  conservation,  energy  efficiency.  There 
Is  enormous  potential.  Our  work  with  indus- 
try in  another  study  that  we're  doing — spon- 
sored by  the  MacArthur  Foundation — we're 
working  with  the  six  most  energy-intensive 
industries,  and  there  are  literally  billions 
of  dollars — It's  been  estimated  as  high  as 
$50  billion  worth  of  productive  investments 
in  conservation  that  have  yet  to  be  made. 
So  I  think  that  as  market  forces  begin  to 
work,  they  may  outstrip  our  wildest  expecta- 
tions as  to  what  is  possible. 

MacNeil.  Would  you  agree  with  that,  Mr. 
Plstilll?  That  you've  got  a  long  way  to  go? 

Mr.  Pismxi.  Yes.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  Some  of  us  in  our  Industry  think  that 
oil  is  the  fuel  of  transportation,  and  the 
fuel  for  generating  electricity  and  running 
our  industrial  plant  has  to  come  from  coal 
and  nuclear  energy,  and  I  think  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  ultimate  solution.^ 


INTERNA-nONAL  HARVESTER 
MEETS  WITH  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
25th  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  with 
my  two  good  friends.  Brooks  McCormlck 
and  Ben  Warren,  of  International  Har- 
vester. This  year  is  the  sesquicentennial 
of  the  invention  of  the  reaper  by  Cyrus 
McCormick,  truly  a  landmark  event  in 
our  Nation's  agricultural  and  industrial 
history.  I  ask  that  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  McCormick,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Mr.  Warren,  president  of  IH's  Agri- 
cultural Equipment  Group,  on  June  25th 
to  a  luncheon  with  Members  of  Congress 
representing  States  and  districts  with  IH 
facilities  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Mr.  Brooks  McCormick 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  some  of  our 
International  Harvester  people  have  come  to 
Washington  today  because  our  company  Is 
recognizing  Its  150th  anniversary.  To  help 
commemorate  that  event,  we're  sponsoring  a 
special  exhibit  at  the  Smithsonian's  National 


Museum  of  American  Hlatory.  The  exhibit, 
which  we  dedicated  this  morning.  Is  titled 
"The  Changing  American  Farm,"  and  that 
title.  It  seems  to  me,  is  a  massive  understate- 
ment. The  "Productivity  Revolution"  on  the 
American  farm  would  be  far  more  accurate. 

In  the  exhibit  is  one  of  Cyrus  McCormick's 
earliest  reapers  which  he  successfully 
brought  to  market  in  the  early  luao's.  Ihat 
was  ihe  begmnlng  of  a  global  revolution  in 
farming.  Wnen  that  early  reaper  was  per- 
fected, one  farmer,  using  a  cradle,  could  cut 
two  acres  of  grain  a  cay.  The  same  farmer 
could  produce  enough  food  to  feed  himself 
and  three  other  people. 

The  McCormick  reaper  quadrupled  the 
harvest  to  eight  acres  a  day.  But  more  im- 
portantly, the  exhibit  contrasts  this  to  the 
mlrucie  which  takes  place  every  day  on  our 
American  farms — the  farms  of  uiauy  of  your 
constituents.  Today  our  company's  Axlal- 
1  low  combine  can  harvest  lOU  acres  of  wheat 
in  a  single  day.  This  kind  of  productivity  en- 
ables one  American  farmer  to  produce 
enough  food  for  48  U.S.  citizens,  and  there  Is 
enough  left  over  to  feed  20  other  people  over- 
seas. I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  Important 
that  is  to  the  strength  of  the  dollar  and  our 
balance  of  paymenis  position. 

However,  at  this  particular  moment,  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  may  be  more  concerned  with 
lU's  future  than  its  past.  There  have  been 
many  opinions  expressed  in  the  media,  and 
many  of  these  opinions  are  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  As  I  believe  I've  heard  some  leg- 
islators say  from  time  to  time — I'd  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  and  set  the  record 
straight. 

ihe  company  is  in  the  final  stages  of  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  largest  debt  restructur- 
ing program  in  history.  It  Involves  nearly 
&5  biliioii  and,  as  you  well  know,  there  Is  no 
government  involvement  whatsoever.  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  lenders  accounting 
for  more  than  95  percent  of  the  funds  in- 
volved in  forming  two  revolving  credit  facili- 
ties totalling  about  $3.4  billion  have  ap- 
pro.ed.  in  principle,  their  participation  In 
these  facilities.  Indications  of  interest  also 
hate  been  received  in  connection  with  the 
$1.5  billion  of  additional  funds  which  would 
be  provided  by  banks  through  a  proposed 
purchase  facility  for  IH  Credit  Corporation 
receivables. 

This  is  Just  a  long  way  to  say  that  IH  is 
well  on  its  way  to  regaining  the  financial 
flexibility  that  is  needed  to  assure  Hs  long- 
term  stability,  growth  and  success. 

The  company's  short-term  liquidity  prob- 
lem resulted  from  a  number  of  events  which 
unexpectedly  co.iverged  at  the  same  moment. 
In  April  of  last  year,  when  the  company 
settled  a  long  and  hard  six-month  strike, 
all  three  of  Its  major  markets  were  moving 
Into  a  time  of  recession.  It  Is  the  first  time 
in  decades  that  all  three  of  IH's  major  prod- 
uct lines  have  simultaneously  experienced 
such  soft  market  conditions,  both  domesti- 
cally and  overseas.  This  includes  highway 
trucks,  agricultural  equipment,  and  con- 
struction machinery.  In  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor the  problem  was  aggravated  by  the  grain 
embargo  and  drought. 

In  addition  the  roller  coaster  Jumps  in 
interest  rates  hit  the  company  from  two  di- 
rections. We  had  modernized  our  plants  with 
huge  sums  of  money,  increased  our  debt, 
and  the  Increased  interest  expense  cut  into 
our  profit  margins.  In  addition,  our  custom- 
ers looked  at  these  interest  rates  and  prompt- 
ly postponed  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

Now  what  are  we  doing  at  International 
Harvester  to  combat  these  adverse  pressures? 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  company's  manage- 
ment Is  taking  continuing  and  intensive 
steps  to  insure  that  IH  can  be  profitable — 
even  If  demand  for  our  products  was  to 
remain  at  today's  low  levels. 

For  example,  in  1977.  our  profits  were 
about  2  percent  of  sales  on  a  LIFO  oasis. 
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Today,  on  a  modest  increase  in  unit  volume, 
we  will  be  much  closer  to  being  a  5-perceut 
company,  and  our  goal  is  at  least  an  8-per- 
cent return  on  sales. 

We  are  making  the  strides  that  will  allow 
us  to  meet  this  goal  through  a  variety  of 
initiatives.  In  the  last  three  >ears.  our  com- 
pany has  introduced  cost  improvement  pro- 
grams which  are  now  saving  us  over  400 
million  dollars  a  year.  This  year  alone,  we 
realistically  expect  to  achieve  additional 
cost  reductions  of  over  $300  million.  Tiese 
improvements  have  resulted  from  sucl>  ef- 
forts as  reducing  the  cost  of  purchssed 
Items,  more  commonality  of  pairts.  cutting 
transportation  costs,  decreasing  inventory 
levels  by  taking  a  leaf  from  the  Japanese 
book,  increasing  utilization  of  our  plants 
and  equipment  without  working  our  people 
harder,  and  using  energy  more  efliclently. 

Non-profitable  or  underutilized  asse's  are 
being  identified  and  eliminated.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  still  spending  money  to 
further  modernize  our  facilities — an  ex- 
pected total  of  more  than  $300  million  in 
1981.  This  will  enable  IH  to  meet  the  future 
challenges  of  competition  from  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  It  also  means  that  our  plan'..s 
and  offices  will  l>e  able  to  provide  secure 
employment  for  the  over  80,000  IH  em- 
ployees. 

This  year,  we  are  Introducing  61  new  prod- 
ucts—an all-time  record  for  the  company. 
And  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  dealer 
networks  available  to  any  company.  In  the 
United  States.  IH  has  almost  4,000  Usa!c:-s 
with  an  aggregate  net  worth  of  about  $1.5 
billion,  and  a  total  of  over  7,000  dealer  out- 
lets around  the  world  with  an  aggregate  net 
worth  of  perhaps  $3  billion. 

An  independent  study  by  Booz.  Allen  & 
Hamilton  of  both  International  Harvester 
and  competitive  dealers  verified  our  dealers' 
strength,  loyalty,  and  confidence. 

These  three  ingredients — capital  equip- 
ment advanced  products,  and  d?al»r  orga- 
nization— are  combined  with  a  ba^e  of  s'tllled 
and  loyal  emnloyees.  That's  the  recipe  for 
long-term  stability  and  future  record  earn- 
ings. 

The  signs  of'  this  strength  are  aoparent 
even  In  today's  depressed  capital  goods  econ- 
omy. Our  market  shares  in  heavy  and 
medium  duty  trucks  are  expected  to  set  all- 
time  records  this  year.  We  are  a  strong  num- 
ber two  to  John  Deere  In  farm  equipment, 
and  we're  really  closing  the  gap  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  Ben  Warren  will  discuss  that  with 
you  m  Just  a  few  minutes. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  with  our  mar- 
ket shares  and  our  Improved  cost  structure, 
we  will  be  able  to  achieve  substantlaly  in- 
creased profit  margins  as  our  unit  volume 
Increases. 

The  Independent  Booz.  Allen  study  pro- 
jected that  IH  could  return  to  traditional 
levels  of  profitability  from  continuing  opera- 
tions in  1982  and  that  eamlnes  in  1983  could 
be  an  all-time  record.  With  the  capital  gain 
which  we  expect  from  the  anticipated  sale  of 
our  Solar  Turbines  international  division  for 
$505  millon.  we  should  be  In  the  black  for  all 
of  this  current  fiscal  year. 

We're  making  progress  that  makes  me  very 
proud.  But  we  really  need  Congress  to  quickly 
pass  a  program  that  would  allow  significantly 
faster  depreciation.  This  wo'ild  stimulate 
business  investment  in  productive  equip- 
ment— something  that  is  urgently  needed  If 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  glo>^al  com- 
petition. We  also  believe  such  a-tlon  will 
break  the  dam  of  pent-m  demand  and  move 
the  economy  forward  so  It  will  more  than 
make  up  any  short-term  revenue  loss  from 
lower  tax  levels. 


I  would  now  like  to  Introduce  one  of  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Ben  Warren,  who  Is  president 
of  our  Agricultural  Equipment  Group.  Ben 
will  Give  you  an  overview  of  the  outlook  for 
this  segment  of  our  business. 

Remarks  bt  Mr.  Ben  H.  Warrxm 

Thank  you.  Brooks.  Agriculture  Is  the  in- 
dustry In  which  our  company  had  Its  begin- 
ning 150  years  ago.  Today,  farm  equipment 
continues  to  be  a  basic  cornerstone  of  IH's 
future,  and  it  is  the  business  segment  into 
which  we  are  currently  placing  the  highest 
percentage  of  our  company's  capital  and 
research  dollars. 

About  65%  of  the  Agricultural  Equip- 
ment Group's  sales  are  generated  In  North 
America.  We  have  about  10.000  of  our 
Group's  employees  at  five  U.S.  plants.  If  you 
were  to  look  at  a  map.  our  plants  line  up 
like  a  belt  right  down  the  fertile  Midwest 
center  of  the  country — stretching  from  Rock 
Island  and  East  Mollne,  Illinois  at  the 
north— through  Canton,  Illinois — to  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee — and  down  to  Gulfport.  Mis- 
sissippi. 

As  Erooks  mentioned,  our  company  la  in- 
troducing an  all-time  record  of  over  50  new 
products  in  1981.  More  than  30  of  these  are 
advances  in  ag^'lcultural  machinery  to  in- 
crease farm  productivity. 

IH  has  clready  added  new  tractor  models 
which  are  being  produced  at  the  Parmall 
plant  In  Rock  Island.  This  includes  the  in- 
novative 2  +  2  tractor  which  has  the  trac- 
tion and  strength  of  four-whesl  drive  cou- 
pled with  the  mobility  of  two-wheel  drive.  It 
allows  farmers  to  get  in  their  fields  earlier 
and  stay  longer — despite  adverse  weather — 
during  the  critical  planting  and  harvesting 
seasons. 

At  East  Mollne.  IH  Is  producing  the  most 
modem  line  of  combines  available — the  Ax- 
ial-Plow rotary  models.  They  Increase  pro- 
ductivity by  improving  yield,  reducing  grain 
damage,  and  cutting  fuel  consumption. 

Our  new  line  of  Early  Riser  planters  be- 
came available  to  farmers  Just  this  spring. 
They're  produced  at  East  Mollne  and  Can- 
ton and  o.Ter  faster  field  speeds  as  well  as  a 
system  which  packs  moist  earth  around  the 
freshly  planted  seed  for  faster  germinating 
crops. 

At  Memphis,  we  are  now  building  disk 
harrows  that  for  the  first  time  Incorporate 
our  own  Earth  Metal  disk  blades  that  are  up 
to  30%  stronger  and  last  up  to  20%  longer 
than  conventional  blades.  And  the  Gulfport 
plant  adapts  small  and  medium-sized  trac- 
tors for  the  North  American  market. 

This  quick  tour  around  the  nation's  heart- 
land shows  the  stake  IH  has  in  agricultural 
equipment.  In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
fiscal  year,  our  sales  of  farm  machinery 
amounted  to  $1.6  billion  which  equalled  43  7o 
of  IH's  total  sales  In  that  period.  We  be- 
lieve this  percentage  wlU  continue  to  grow  In 
the  future. 

There's  another  figure  which  shows  our 
dedication  to  the  farmer.  Our  company  spent 
a  total  of  $384  million  on  capital  Improve- 
ments in  1980.  Of  that  total.  $229  million, 
or  60%,  went  into  agricultural  equipment 
plants.  And  this  commitment  to  Investment 
hasn't  slowed.  We  still  have  multi-million 
dollar  programs  moving  forward  to  Increase 
efficiency,  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  prod- 
ucts, and  Improve  the  working  environment 
of  our  employees. 

In  addition  to  advanced  products  and  plant 
modernization,  the  third  part  of  our  future 
success  formula  is  the  capability  of  our 
dealers  and  the  IH  marketing  organization 
that  supports  them.  We  have  a  well-estab- 
llabed    network    of    1,835    IH    agricultural 


equipment  dealers  In  the  U.S.  These  are  pri- 
vately controlled,  Independent  businesses 
that  hate  been  with  IH  for  an  average  of 
18.4  years. 

Like  our  farm  customers,  they  too  are 
looking  forward  to  new  legislation  that 
speeds  up  depreciation  on  farm  equipment 
and  buildings. 

As  we  all  know,  we  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  a  difficult  time  in  the  farm  equipment 
uusiucss.  BecuubC  of  lo*r  levels  of  retail  de- 
mand, primarily  due  to  continuing  high 
Interest  rates  and  declines  in  commodity 
prices,  many  of  our  plants — as  well  as  those 
of  our  competitors — will  be  closing  for  an 
extra  week  or  two  on  top  of  normal  three- 
weeK  .acaiion  shutdowns  this  summer. 

However,  we  continue  to  be  moderately 
optimistic  about  the  remainder  of  1981.  Most 
business  indicators  are  good  In  the  agrlcul- 
luiul  sector.  InteicsL  ra^es  are  predicted  to 
decline  to  more  reasonable  levels.  Crop  pros- 
pects are  generally  favorable  for  most  parts 
oi  the  coimtry.  Export  demand  is  still  heavy. 
And  even  though  commodity  prices  have 
dropped  In  recent  months,  farmers  are  gen- 
erally assured  of  good  prices  for  their  crops. 
With  the  fundamental  strengths  of  IH.  we 
will  take  full  advantage  of  this  turnaround. 
Our  company  expects  another  150  years  of 
productl.e  accomplishment — and  I  personal- 
ly believe  the  coming  years  will  be  even  bet- 
ter than  the  first  decade  and  a  half. 

To  show  you  why  we  are  so  optimistic.  I'd 
like  to  give  you  some  insights  Into  the  fu- 
turistic systems  we're  looking  at  in  our  IH 
technology  and  engineering  centers. 

An  example  is  the  combine  of  the  future. 
We're  looking  at  total  systems  rather  than 
Just  a  few  functions  in  our  advEinced  har- 
vesting group.  It  Is  now  possible  to  make  a 
comolne  that  can  harvest,  process  the  crop, 
package  it.  freeze  It.  and  have  it  ready  for 
shipment.  The  technology  exists  which  could 
make  this  a  reality.  But  I  honestly  have  to 
tell  you  that  it's  economically  Impractical 
today. 

I  mention  this  concept  to  Illustrate  that 
we  are  working  on  similar  systems  ap- 
proaches that  will  be  equally  revolutionary, 
and  will  literally  be  on  the  market  in  less 
than  a  decade.  The  essence  of  our  work  in 
advanced  harvesting  systems  is  to  look  at 
the  individual  links  In  the  chain  of  agricul- 
tural production — the  soil,  the  crop,  the  har- 
vesting mechanism,  the  product,  the  by- 
product, and  finally  the  manner  in  which 
the  final  product  will  be  used  In  the  market- 
place. We're  looking  at  all  the  links  In  the 
chain  of  agricultural  production  and  how 
they  ail  integrate  together  to  efficiently  and 
effectively  produce  food.  feed,  and  fiber. 

Like  advanced  harvesting,  our  biomass  de- 
partment also  is  taking  a  systems  approach 
in  its  activities. 

We  see  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  the 
farmer,  or  cooperative  groups  of  farmers,  to 
significantly  be  more  fuel  efficient  than  they 
are  today.  In  addition  to  growing  food,  feed 
and  fiber,  the  farmer  might  also  be  able  to 
grow  fuel  perhaps  as  a  direct  or  Indirect 
product  of  his  agricultural  business. 

The  IH  biomass  group  Is  exploring  a  vari- 
ety of  technical  approaches  to  producing 
energy  from  wood,  farm  waste  and  munici- 
pal wastes.  As  a  feed  stock,  these  materials 
could  be  used  to  generate  synthetic  gas  as  a 
fuel  to  heat  homes,  farms  or  factories;  to 
burn  in  electricity-producing  generators;  or 
to  be  used  In  chemical  synthesis  to  produce 
methanol. 

At  International  Harvester,  we  feel  energy 
uses  of  biomass  should  be  prominently  ex- 
plored and  utili7ed.  It  is  common  ground 
that  can  benefit  all  mankind.* 
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BEST  WISHES  TO  TED  PIERCE 

HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
n  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
month.  August  21.  is  the  last  day 
which  Mr.  Ted  Pierce  will  be  with  my 
office.  Ted  served  in  my  Washington 
office  this  summer  as  our  L.B.J.  con- 
gressional intern.  He  will  be  returning 
to  his  studies  at  New  England  College 
in  Henniker.  N.H. 

I  would  simply  like  to  reiterate  how 
invaluable  the  intern  program  is  to 
the  operation  of  congressional  offices. 
as  my  colleagues  well  know.  Ted  was  a 
dependable  and  enthusiastic  worker 
whose  efforts  contributed  measurably 
to  our  efficiency.  There  was  nothing 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  tackle. 

I  served  with  Ted's  father.  State 
Representative  Daniel  Pierce,  in  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly,  and  I  trust 
that  this  experience  gave  Ted  an  in- 
sight which  one  from  a  political  family 
will  savor.  As  president  of  his  own  stu- 
dent senate  at  New  England  College,  I 
am  sure  that  Ted  will  soon  become  a 
successful  and  respected  gentleman  in 
whatever  profession  he  chooses. 

I  extend  my  gratitude  for  his  serv- 
ices and  wish  him  well  in  future  en- 
deavors.* 


SAFE  ENERGY  SOURCES- 
SURPRISING  RESULTS 

HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TKHNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Energy  Research  and  Production  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  recently 
held  hearings  on  the  topic  of  "Societal 
Risks  of  Energy  Systems."  These  hear- 
ings addressed  the  general  area  of  risk 
analysis  and  how  it  has  been,  or  might 
be.  applied  in  assessing  the  compara- 
tive risks  involved  among  various 
energy  generation  technologies. 

All  of  the  expert  witnesses  agreed 
that  risk  analysis,  if  properly  used,  can 
be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  policymaker. 
The  methodologies  developed  by  pro- 
fessional risk  analysts  allows  one  to 
systematically  assess  the  risk  for  any 
given  energy  technology. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  altogether  clear 
that  one  can  quantify  all  of  the  vari- 
ous facets  of  risk,  even  though  they 
can  be  enumerated.  For  example,  how 
does  one  quantitatively  assess  the 
risks  involved  in  not  providing  enough 


energy  to  fulfill  society's  needs?  Or.  in 
contradistinction  to  this  facet,  the 
risks  of  having  provided  the  energy— 
at  the  cost  of  having  not  funded  some 
other  socletally  beneficial  activity— 
and  then  not  needing  it.  Risk  assess- 
ment, clearly,  must  be  used  as  only 
one  of  the  many  tools  which  the  pol- 
icymaker has  at  hand  to  help  under- 
stand the  impacts  of  technology,  or  a 
lack  thereof,  on  society. 

There  su-e,  however,  some  topics  for 
which  there  is  sufficient  quantitative 
information  available  to  perform  a 
comparative  risk  assessment.  In  the 
hearing.  Dr.  Lester  Lave,  a  distin- 
guished visiting  scholar  to  the  prestigi- 
ous Brookings  Institute  and  former 
head  of  the  Economics  Department  at 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  did  a  very 
convincing  job  of  showing  us,  with 
some  concrete  examples,  where  risk 
analysis  has  been  appropriately  uti- 
lized. Interestingly  enough,  he  noted 
that  the  results  are  sometimes  counter 
to  what  may  be  one's  casual  impres- 
sions. 

In  particular.  Dr.  Lave  quotes  work 
performed  at  the  Brookhaven  Nation- 
al Laboratory  (Report  No.  BNL-51307) 
in  which  a  number  of  energy  systems 
were  analyzed  with  regard  to  illness, 
accidents,  and  fatalities— both  per  unit 
energy  production— which  would  most 
probably  occur  due  to  the  construction 
and  implementation  of  various  energy 
production  technologies,  for  example, 
solar  photovoltaics,  wood  burning, 
coal-steam  electric  fuel  cycle,  nuclear 
fission— including  the  complete  fuel 
cycle,  and  others.  Dr.  Lave  reports 
that  the  study  shows  that  after  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  the  alter- 
natives, that  seemingly  benign  tech- 
nologies such  as  solar  photovoltaic 
electricity  production  and  wood  burn- 
ing appear  to  offer  as  high  or  higher 
risks  than  coal  and  nuclear  electricity 
production. 

This  Brookhaven  report  derives 
quantities  data  from  actual  present 
day  energy  production  systems.  Obvi- 
ously, these  systems  will  improve  with 
time  and  the  relative  risks  will  change, 
for  example,  less  energy  will  be  needed 
to  produce  solar  photovoltaic  cells, 
even  safer  nuclear  fission  powerplants 
will  be  built,  better  scrubbers  will  be 
installed  on  coal-fired  powerplants,  et 
cetera.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  the 
study  are  food  for  thought  for  those 
who  would  radically  change  our  exist- 
ing energy  supply  system. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today 
Dr.  Lave's  testimony,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  about  energy. 


Testimony  Before  Committee  on  Science 

AND  TECHNOLOCY.  THE  RiSKS  OF  ALTERNA- 
TIVE Energy  Sources  by  Lester  B.  Lave, 
Brookings  Institution.  June  18.  1981 

introduction 
In  this  testimony  I  will  sketch  the  meth- 
ods Of  estimating  the  risks,  particularly  to 
health,  of  energy  systems.  Some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  analyzing  these  risks  will  be  dis- 
cussed along  with  current  methods  of  solv- 
ing them.  Finally.  I  will  present  the  results 
of  analyses  of  the  risks  of  a  number  of  cur- 
rent energy  sources  including  nuclear  reac- 
tors, coal  fired  plants,  various  solar  energy 
technologies,  and  the  use  of  wood  for  home 
heating. 

THE  COMPUnCITY  OF  SKTTINO  GOALS 

Social  goals  are  rarely  simple  and  actions 
to  achieve  them  never  have  a  single  conse- 
quence. We  desire  electricity  that  is  cheap, 
safe,  and  reliable.  No  one  is  satisfied  to  have 
electricity  that  is  extremely  expensive,  but 
is  safe  and  reliable,  or  indeed,  to  achieve 
any  two  of  the  three  attributes  while  sacri- 
ficing the  third.  As  I  illustrated  in  a  recent 
paper  on  federal  regulation  of  the  automo- 
bile, society  is  not  well  served  by  ignoring 
any  of  the  significant  aspects  of  a  problem 
(Lave.  1981a).  In  the  case  of  the  auto,  over 
ten  years  Congress  successively  regulated 
safety,  emissions,  and  fuel  eoncomy,  and 
may  yet  get  around  to  regulating  the  other 
important  aspects  such  as  price  and  styling. 

As  the  auto  paper  shows,  a  second  lesson 
is  that  society  is  not  well  served  by  consider- 
ing one  goal  at  a  time:  regulation  of  fuel 
economy  was  necessitated  partly  by  the  reg- 
ulation of  safety  and  emissions.  The  rele- 
vant goals  have  to  be  considered  simulta- 
neously so  as  to  reconcile  the  pulls  and  tugs 
of  conflicting  goals.  In  setting  national 
energy  policy,  we  have  been  guilty  of  focus- 
ing on  one  attribute  at  a  time  and  ignoring 
the  effects  of  our  decisions  on  other  at- 
tributes. For  example,  the  only  attribute  of 
importance  in  regulating  nuclear  power  has 
been  safety.  The  consequent  ignoring  of 
cost  and  reliability  has  reduced,  and  in 
many  cases  eliminated,  the  competitiveness 
of  nuclear  power.  Project  independence  con- 
sidered only  reliability  and  produced  a  plan 
that  had  vast  Increases  in  cost  and  impor- 
tant compromises  in  safety. 

I  have  simplified  by  discussing  the  at- 
tributes of  cost,  safety,  and  reliability.  For 
energy,  other  attributes  include  the  future 
supply  of  fuel  and  international  aspects  of 
our  decisions.  All  five  of  these  attributes  or 
dimensions  of  the  problem  must  be  consid- 
ered together  in  arriving  at  a  national 
energy  policy.  Safety  does  not  dominate  the 
decision,  but  neither  can  it  be  ignored. 
What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  explore  and 
quantify  safety  aspects  of  energy  decisions. 
These  aspects  are  but  one  of  five  that  must 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  sensible  energy 
policy. 

A  PRIMER  ON  RISK  ANALYSIS 

To  determine  the  risks  of  accidents  associ- 
ated with  a  project,  one  must  begin  by  de- 
liniating  those  parts  of  the  project  where 
there  is  an  accident  risk  (Lave,  1981b).  The 
second  step  Is  to  determine  the  type  of 
injury  and  probability  of  injury  associated 
with  each  risky  part.  The  third  step  is  to 
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find  a  number  of  people  exposed  to  each 
risk.  The  final  step  is  to  characterize  the 
hazard  (magnitude  of  possible  harm),  who  is 
at  risk,  and  the  expected  number  of  injuries 
of  each  type. 

To  determine  the  risks  of  occupational 
disease  or  disease  in  the  general  population. 
the  steps  are  similar.  The  first  step  is  deter- 
mining the  substances  to  which  people  are 
exposed.  The  second  step  is  to  determine 
the  dose-response  relationship  for  each  sub- 
stance. The  third  step  Is  to  determine  the 
population  at  risk  and  the  dose  received  by 
each  person.  The  final  step  is  to  character- 
ize the  tyf>e  and  amount  of  disease  expected 
for  each  group,  the  amount  of  disability  and 
premature  death. 

It  is  relatively  easy  and  straightforward  to 
describe  the  procedures  for  characterizing 
accidents  and  disease;  however,  applying 
these  procedures  Is  rarely  easy  or  straight- 
forward. For  example,  accidents  are  rarely 
due  to  a  single  cause.  Instead,  a  number  of 
factors  contribute,  generally  including  some 
human  mistake  or  lack  of  attention.  What 
really  caused  the  accident  and  what  Is  the 
cheapest  (and  most  reliable)  method  of  pre- 
venting it?  For  example,  a  large  number  of 
people  are  killed  each  year  in  accidents  in- 
volving freight  trains:  generally  there  is  a 
collision  between  the  train  and  a  vehicle  at 
a  crossing.  Since  coal  represents  a  large 
fraction  of  railroad  tonnage,  a  large  number 
of  accidents  must  be  attributed  to  carrying 
coal.  What  Is  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable 
way  of  eliminating  these  accidents?  A  very 
expensive  way  is  building  grade  crossings 
and  putting  up  fence  along  the  right  of  way. 
The  latter  Ls  unlikely  to  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting people  from  getting  close  to  the 
tracks.  The  best  alternative  might  be  to  sub- 
stitute coal  slurry  pipelines  for  freight 
trains. 

The  difficulties  associated  with  occupa- 
tional disease  are  much  greater.  There  are 
myriad  toxic  substances  in  minute  quantl- 
*les  In  the  workplace  and  in  the  surrounding 
environment.  Occasionally  the  concentra- 
tion and  resulting  dose  are  great  enough  to 
produce  an  acute  effect.  More  generally, 
minute  doses  contribute  to  some  unluiown 
increase  in  chronic  disease.  Often  latency 
periods  of  several  decades  are  involved,  the 
.ictual  incidence  of  the  resulting  disease  Is 
.cnown.  and  rarely  can  one  be  certain  of  the 
■■■^usp  of  a  particular  disease. 

Kpidemiological  studies  provide  some  evi- 
licnct  about  the  health  effects  of  various  oc- 
cupations and  exposures.  More  generally, 
there  Is  at  best  information  from  animal 
oioassays,  or  no  Information  at  all. 

Estimating  the  papulation  at  risk  and  the 
dose  they  receive  is  conceptually  straight- 
forward, but  extremely  difficult  In  practice. 
Even  assuming  the  analysis  can  be  per- 
formed,   the   result   Is   a  set   of   disparate 
health   effects,   accidents   Involving   conse- 
juences  that  range  from  trivial  to  fatal  and 
u  set  of  disease  effects  that  range  from 
<lighi.  acute  effects  to  chronic  disease  re- 
.lulting   in  death.   To  make  sense  of  this 
irray  of  effects,  one  must  aggregate  them 
somehow.  But  how  many  slight  injuries  are 
equivalent  to  a  sf-rious  injury?  How  many 
serious  injuries  to  a  fatality?  Is  a  fatal  accl- 
lent  better  or  worse  than  a  fatal  cancer? 
Some  effects,  such  as  accidents  and  acute 
disease  occur  Immediately:  some  occur  only 
after  decades.  What  Is  the  cost  to  society  of 
a  fatality  now  versus  a  fatality  In  thirty 
years? 

Some  people  believe  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  accidents  or  disease  to 
workers  and  to  the  general  public.  Workers 


generally  know  the  nature  of  the  risks  and 
are  paid  to  assume  the  risks.  The  general 
public  is  often  not  aware  of  the  risks  and  Is 
loathe  to  have  the  risks  imposed  on  them. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
risk  assessment  Is  a  careful,  systematic  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  health  effects  of  an 
energy  technology  and  to  aggregate  the 
risks  so  that  the  decision  makers  can  make 
sense  of  them.  For  the  situations  at  issue,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  effecte 
with  confidence.  For  example,  the  public 
health  effects  of  air  pollution  from  burning 
coal  are  subject  to  intense  controversy. 
While  one  cannot  accept  the  estimates  as 
gospel,  one  should  not  dismiss  them  as 
guesses.  They  should  be  an  important  input 
to  energy  policy,  but  one  must  be  careful  to 
recognize  the  amount  of  uncertainty  associ- 
ated with  each  estimate. 
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sulfur  dioxide  and  particles.  The  cheapest 
way  of  meeting  the  standard  was  to  build  a 
high  stack  to  disperse  the  pollution  over  a 
wider  area.  There  Is  a  general  consensus 
that  acid  sulfates,  not  sulfur  dioxide,  are 
the  primary  culprit  In  causing  adverse 
health  effecte.  The  effect  of  a  tall  stack  Is  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  sulfur  dioxide  con- 
verted Into  sulfates  generally  and  acid  sul- 
fates in  particular.  Thus,  failure  to  get  the 
regulations  exactly  correct  helped  lead  to 
abatement  policies  which  worsened  the  situ- 
ation. EPA  now  requires  stack  gas  scrubbers 
for  all  new  coal  fired  plante.  While  these  de- 
vices remove  about  95  percent  of  the  sulfur 
from  the  stack  gas.  they  convert  the  re- 
maining 10  percent  to  sulfates,  particularly 
sulfuric  acid  mist.  There  are  suggestions, 
that  scrubbers  may  have  the  effect  of  wors- 
ening health  effecte,  at  least  locally 
A  COMPARISON  OF  cuRi,«,T  ENERGY  More  recent  investigations  have  examined 

TECHNOLOGIES  the  Hsks  assoclated  With  vartous  solar  tcch- 

Systcmatic  attempte  to  Infer  the  risks  of  nologles  as  well  as  of  burning  wood  for 
energy  technologies  date  back  less  than  one  home  heating  (Morris  1981  Rowe  and 
?f?t*^^Q7^''%^**  Freeburg.  1973:  Sagan.  Gronckl.  1980).  Contrary  to  popular  belief 
1973,  1974).  The  early  studies  focused  on  that  these  energy  sources  are  benign  they 
electricity  generation  technologies  and  com-  find  that  the  health  risks  of  photovolUic 
pared  coal  with  nuclear,  with  some  consider-  technology  and  of  wood  burning  are  higher 
ation  given  to  oil  and  natural  gas.  With  the  than  those  for  coal.  This  is  not  an  area 
OPEC  embargo  came  the  realization  that  oil  where  ones  casual  impressions  can  be  relied 
would  be  scarce  and  so  the  only  near  term  upon, 
alternatives  are  coal  and  nuclear.  The  initial  ,,„ 

evaluations  found  that  both  the  occupation-  conclusion 

al  and  public  health  risks  of  coal  were  many  ^  ^^"^  sketched  the  difficulties  in  setting 
times  greater  than  the  risks  for  nuclear  re-  *"•*  implementing  social  goals  and  In  per- 
actors.  Depending  on  the  precise  assump-  forming  quantitative  risk  analyses.  In  re- 
tions.  coal  was  estimated  to  produce  100  to  v'c*'"e  the  health  effecte  of  various  energy 
10,000  times  more  adverse  health  effecte  technologies,  all  investigators  agree  that  nu- 
than  nuclear.  clear  appears  to  offer  lower  risks,  generally 

These  initial  analyses  did  not  give  ade-  significantly  lower  risks  than  coal.  However, 
quate  attention  to  various  problems  in  both  ^^^^^  is  still  vast  uncertainty  about  various 
fuel  cycles.  For  coal,  environmental  effecte  *specte  of  the  fuel  cycles  and  about  techno- 
were  not  considered.  Including  the  health  'oBica'  changes  in  mining,  abatement  tech- 
consequences  of  acid  rain  and  the  climate  "ology,  and  In  waste  disposal.  Seemingly 
changes  associated  with  atmospheric  accu-  ''^"'Bn  technologies  such  as  photovoltaic 
mulatlon  of  carbon  dioxide.  For  nuclear.  In-  '"^^  *°*'**  burning  appear  to  offer  a  higher 
adequate  attention  was  given  to  nuclear  ac-  "*''  ^^^^  *^°^-  showing  that  alternatives 
cidente.  sabotage,  the  risks  of  nuclear  prolif-  ^^'^^  •*  *•*  examined  carefully, 
eratlon,  and  disposal  of  radioactive  waste. 
Later  analyses  have  made  some  progress  in     DIRECT  AND  SYSTEMWIOE  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  RISKS 
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clear  to  b«  more  comparable  (Morris  et  al.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  CYCLES  PER  10 '^  BTU  OUTPUT 

1980;  Hamilton.  1980),  with  resulte  .shown  in  — — — 

the  table. 

Dose-response  relationships  and  the  po-  ^                    vim. 

tential  of  future  technology  have  generated  (edmoiogy               loo 

intense  controversy  among  the  advocates  of  '" 

various  technologies.  The  effect  of  low  level 

ionizing  radiation  on  health  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a  liner,  no  threshold  dose-re- 
sponse relationship,  but  there  Is  no  general     ?"'"'  ^"""'  ?•"'•"*» 15 

agreement  whether  this  relationship  is  cor-     ASK^iSirfiotei d» 

rect  of  conservative  (BEIR,  1971,  1980).  The  Wood  tv^.^^.ZZZ'..   ois 

effecte  of  sulfur  oxides  and  suspended  par-     ^"^  '*"  •*""' "71 

ticulate  matter  on  health  have  generated     w^^wlSei j| 

even  greater  controversy  recently,  with  con-  acIw  sout  heitini  txiamiiZ.  25 

tradlctory  epidemiological  studies,  laborato-     *!««»(» praeess i»i le 

ry  experimente  that  are  difficult  to  inter-     Swirt**^ fi 

pret.  and  experte  arriving  al  opposite  con-  tei*niiai  mrt  wth  tottBy  slot 

elusions  about  the  health  effecte  at  current  '^                              ^« 

ambient  levels  (Lave  and  Seskin.  1977,  1979:  coai sie»n  ikctnc  i»<^»*          n 7« 

National  Academy  of  Sciences.   1978;  Hoi-     '^' "°"  *"«  """^V*- JiL 

land  et  al.  1979;  Chappie  a.id  Lave,  1981).  If     Nucieac  fue(  ocfc : 036 

the  health  effecte  of  suspended  particulate  

matter  and  sulfur  oxides  are  dismissed  or 

nrf!"l!!"M  '^^?°'T  ;.?  ^"'"^'^  ^°  *'"■  S!lslJS5!S~*^::::::::-  If 

prove  vastly,  coal  looks  like  a  more  accepta-  Anaerobic  si«^  digestion... .         13 

ble  alternative.  I  want  to  state  my  judgment  *<»'  P»n*» 066 

that  the  health  effecte  of  sulfur  oxides  and  ^^S^ 49 

particles  are  large  and  that  stringent  abate-  ww  sotai  hot  iwih.  :..:;;;..;. .:."   37 

ment  Is  necessary.  Active  solar  lieatmg  anil  cooikiig 6  6 

The  pitfalls  of  regulation  are  illustrated  JSLSfnESiS'  i' 

by  coal.  The  1971  EPA  regulations  covered  SS  SSTz^:;  l.:::  u 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
crime  is  a  societal  disease  that  sparks 
outrage,  horror,  and  indignation  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  citizens.  It  is  a 
problem  that  transcends  regional 
boundaries,  age  barriers,  and  economic 
classes.  It  afflicts  all  of  us  through  the 
real  costs  it  imposes  on  our  pocket- 
books.  But.  more  importantly,  it  con- 
stricts our  personal  freedom. 

Today,  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  poignant  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent  about  crime. 
This  letter  is  just  one  of  many  I  re- 
ceive that  relates  the  personal  anguish 
crime  causes  in  the  lives  of  people  who 
have  been  victimized  by  robbery,  mug- 
gings, or  violent  assault.  These  people, 
in  addition  to  millions  of  other  citi- 
zens, are  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  of 
our  cities,  shop  in  our  shopping  plazas, 
or  ride  on  public  conveyances.  This 
letter  closes  with  a  call  for  Congress  to 
take  resolute  action  to  stem  the  alarm- 
ing trend  of  national  crime  statistics. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Rosenthal:  I'm  sick  of 
it!  Sick  of  the  muggings,  the  robberies  (we 
are  one  of  the  statistics)  the  inability  to 
wear  hard-earned  jewelry  or  carry  a  hand- 
bag, or  go  out  at  night  alone.  Sick.  sick,  sick 
of  the  liberal  judges.  Sick  of  not  being  able 
to  shop  in  the  Bay  Terrace  Shopping  Center 
without  fear  of  any  or  all  of  the  above. 

It's  got  to  stop. 

We  put  a  horrible,  confining  gate  on  our 
fire  escape  windows.  We  drilled  holes  in  our 
windows  near  our  terrace  (That's  where  our 
burglar  made  his  1:30  am  entrance  while  we 
were  sleeping.)  We  put  ourselves  behind 
bars. 

Enough. 

While  crime  is  a  problem  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  glib  responses  or  easy 
solutions.  Congress  can  take  effective 
action  to  protect  our  citizens  from  the 
muggings,  robberies,  and  violent  as- 
saults that  are  addressed  in  the  letter. 
One  critical  step  in  our  battle  against 
crime  must  be  the  immediate  passage 
of  strict  gun  control  legislation.  In  the 
average  day,  60  Americans  die  of 
handgun  violence,  whether  by  homi- 
cide, suicide,  or  accident.  In  the  last 
decade.  217,000  Americans  died  by 
handgun  violence— nearly  four  times 
the  number  that  died  in  Vietnam.  Re- 
cently, the  assassination  attempts  on 
President  Reagan  and  Pope  John  Paul 
II  have  reinforced  the  need  for  reso- 
lute action. 

In  my  1981  districtwide  question- 
naire, I  asked  constituents  which 
measures  they  supported  to  combat 
crime.  Over  80  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents said  they  favored  gun  control. 
The  Congress  currently  has  two  pieces 
of  gun  control  legislation  before  it. 
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H.R.  3200,  the  'Handgtin  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1981."  would  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  transfer  of 
handguns  to  private  persons.  H.R.  40 
is  an  even  more  stringent  measure 
which  would  prohibit  the  possession  of 
handguns.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
for  Congress  to  meet  its  responsibility 
to  the  public  and  enact  am  effective 
gun  control  law. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  both  gun  control 
bills  pending  before  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  measures  can  make  a 
significant  difference  in  reversing  the 
alarming  trend  of  national  crime  sta- 
tistics. I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  give 
them  urgent  consideration  when  the 
House  reconvenes  in  September. 


DR.  KING  AND  THE  POOR 
PEOPLES  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Levering  Lewis'  biography  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  "King:  A  Biography" 
(University  of  Illinois  Press,  1978). 
provides  an  excellent  account  of  Dr. 
King's  plans  for  the  poor  people's 
campaign  in  Washington,  which  was 
the  major  project  of  nonviolent  politi- 
cal action  that  he  worked  during  the 
last  months  of  his  life. 

At  that  time  King  was  besieged  by 
intense  and  conflicting  pressures  from 
all  quarters  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment that  he  led.  His  outspoken  posi- 
tion against  the  Vietnam  war  earned 
him  the  hostility  of  many  of  his  origi- 
nal supporters.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, whom  he  worked  closely  with 
on  civil  rights  legislation,  shut  the 
door  on  him.  Younger,  more  militant 
leaders  of  the  movement  questioned 
his  ability  to  lead  further  charges 
against  racial  and  economic  discrimi- 
nation. The  urban  riots  in  1967  raised 
doubts  about  the  workability  of  King's 
philosophy  and  practice  of  nonvio- 
lence. King  envisaged  the  poor  peo- 
ple's campaign  as  the  logical  extension 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  into  the 
areas  of  social  and  economic  inequal- 
ity. In  the  midst  of  the  war  and  the 
urban  riots,  he  felt  more  strongly  than 
ever  that  nonviolent  direct  action  was 
the  key  to  social  change. 

In  October  1967  Dr.  King  submitted 
to  the  Kemer  Commission,  that  was 
investigating  the  urban  riots,  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  De- 
cember before  the  staff  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
he  presented  the  final  plans  for  the 
poor  people's  campaign.  King  never 
lived  to  implement  the  plans.  He  had 
accepted  in  March  an  invitation  of  a 
group  of  ministers  to  travel  to  Mem- 
phis, Term.,  to  give  support  to  the 
sanitation  workers'  strike  in  that  city. 
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He  was  killed  in  Memphis  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet. 

Excerpts  from  Lewis'  biography  on 
Dr.  King's  role  in  the  poor  people's 
campaign  follow: 

In  July,  three  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  "Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here." 
racial  disturbances  flared  in  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  and  Detroit.  Michigan.  The  loss  of 
life  and  the  property  damage  in  Detroit  sur- 
passed everything  of  its  kind  in  American 
history.  There  no  longer  appeared  to  be  any 
place  for  the  sincere,  "creative"  moderation 
of  a  Martin  Luther  King,  his  nonviolent  ab- 
stractions and  gratuitous  preoccupation 
with  a  remote  war.  Louis  Lomax  states  that 
Martin  even  began  to  accept  the  "undeni- 
able fact  that  violence  paid  off. " 

The  truth  is  that  Martin  became  even 
more  opposed  to  violent  social  action  after 
the  July  riots.  But  he  also  recognized  the 
general  public  impression  of  nonviolent 
bankruptcy  that  had  been  fostered  by  the 
riots.  Since  Chicago,  nonviolence  had  not 
demonstrated  the  capacity  to  play  a  "trans- 
forming role."  he  admitted  later.  Indeed,  a 
review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  SCLC 
in  Chicago,  after  the  Summit  Agreement, 
were  not  impressive.  Fewer  than  two  thou- 
sand families  had  organized  into  tenants' 
unions  and  compelled  landlords  to  recognize 
them  officially  and  to  make  firm  commit- 
ments. An  SCLC-sponsored  union-to-end- 
slums  rent  strike,  lasting  six  months, 
achieved  concessions  for  six  hundred  ten- 
ants in  the  Lawndale  section  of  the  city. 
Two  grocery  corporations.  Hi-Low  and  Na- 
tional Tea.  agreed  to  carry  products  of  black 
corporations  and  to  deposit  in  black  banks 
the  Income  frpm  their  stores  located  in  the 
ghetto.  These  accomplishments,  although 
symbolically  impressive,  left  the  surface  of 
the  problem  barely  scratched.  Moreover, 
the  labors  of  the  SCLC  staff  in  organizing  a 
political  machine  in  the  ghetto  aborted  mis- 
erably. It  was  only  in  the  wake  of  the  July 
chaos  that  the  readiness  of  the  national 
business  community  to  invest  in  the  ghetto 
made  it  propitious  for  Martin's  Chicago 
lieutenant.  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson,  to  an- 
nounce that  Operation  Breadbasket,  focus- 
ing on  joba,  would  henceforth  be  a  national 
undertaking. 

The  Supreme  Court,  the  mainstay  of  civil 
rights,  had  begun  to  reflect  the  satiety  of 
the  nation  with  black  demands  and  civil  dis- 
obedience. In  November.  1966.  Justice 
Byron  White,  who  had  consistently  voted 
with  the  Warren  courts  majority,  cast  his 
vote  to  uphold  the  conviction  of  civil  rights 
demonstrators  in  a  lower  court  for  trespass- 
ing in  Tallahassee.  Florida.  It  was  the  first 
judicial  reverse  of  this  nature  suffered  by 
the  Movement  since  Montgomery.  In  June. 
1967.  the  justices  decreed  that  Martin's  con- 
victibn  by  a  Birmingham  court  for  demon- 
strating without  a  permit  was  valid.  He  and 
eight  others,  including  Fred  Shuttlesworth, 
Ralph  Abemathy.  and  Wyatt  Tee  Walker, 
were  to  spend  four  days  in  a  Birmingham 
jail  in  October.  A  week  before  surrendering 
to  the  authorities.  Martin  submitted  his  Bill 
of  Rights  for  the  Disadvantaged  to  the  re- 
cently established  Kemer  Commission, 
charged  by  the  President  with  the  task  of 
uncovering  the  causes  of  urban  racial  explo- 
sions. In  prison,  he  made  profitable  use  of 
the  time  to  hammer  oiit.  with  Ralph  and 
Wyatt,  his  cellmates,  the  main  outlines  of 
an  interracial  coalition  of  the  poor  that 
would  pressure  the  government  into  enact- 
ing legislation  benefiting  those  below  the 
poverty  line.  At  an  SCLC  meeting  in  Atlan- 
ta in  December,  Martin  presented  his  plan 
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for  a  poor-peoples  march  on  Washington,  to 
take  place  in  April.  1968.  Three  thousand 
poor  whites.  American  Indians,  Americans 
of  Mexican  descent,  and  blacks  (who  would 
comprise  the  majority)  were  to  converge  on 
the  capital  and  demonstrate  nonviolently 
until  Congress  acted. 

The  following  weeks  were  turbulently 
busy.  No  proposal  could  have  been  more  un- 
welcome than  Martin's  poor-people's  march 
to  the  capital.  Having  legalized  the  right  of 
blacks  to  integrated  hamburgers  and  polling 
booths,  having  designated  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion for  their  uplift  and  accepted  the  desir- 
ability of  open  housing  if  not  the  legal  ap- 
paratus to  enforce  it.  the  white  community 
was  constemed  by  the  planned  inundation 
of  Washington  by  thousands  of  proletar- 
ians. Professor  C.  Vann  Woodward's  heuris- 
tic question  'What  more  do  they  want?"  (in 
the  Harper's  article  "What  Happened  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement?  ")  caught  the  domi- 
nant national  mood.  Speaking  of  black  am- 
bitions. Christianity  Today  lamented  much 
later  that  "Their  tragic  misconception  that 
the  only  barrier  to  a  Negro  heaven  on 
earth— conceived  in  terms  of  national 
plenty— is  lack  of  legislation  and  appropria- 
tion shows  where  modem  welfare  and  gov- 
ernment propaganda  have  brought  us." 
Martin's  position  was  that  only  a  return  to 
nonviolent  demonstrations,  on  a  scale 
grander  than  in  the  past,  could  prevent 
worse  disasters  during  the  summer  of  1968: 
"I  think  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
there  is  no  longer  a  choice  between  nonvio- 
lence and  riots.  It  must  be  militant,  massive 
nonviolence,  or  riots."  In  1964.  he  had 
stated  that: 

"White  Americans  must  be  made  to  un- 
derstand the  basic  motives  underlying 
Negro  demonstrations.  Many  pent-up  re- 
sentments and  latent  frustrations  are  boil- 
ing inside  the  Negro,  and  he  must  release 
them.  It  is  not  a  threat  but  a  fact  of  history 
that  if  an  oppressed  people's  pent-up  emo- 
tions are  not  nonviolently  released,  they 
will  be  violently  released.  So  let  the  Negro 
march.  Let  him  make  pilgrimages  to  city 
hall.  Let  him  go  on  freedom  rides.  And 
above  all.  make  an  effort  to  understand  why 
he  must  do  this.  For  if  his  frustrations  and 
despair  are  allowed  to  continue  piling  up. 
millions  of  Negroes  will  seek  solace  and  se- 
curity in  black-nationalist  ideologies." 

Repeatedly,  he  had  warned  the  nation 
(and  militants  had  scathingly  reproached 
him  for  it)  that  a  rhythm  of  political  and. 
later,  socio-economic  concessions  had  to  be 
maintained  in  order  to  avoid  black  violence 
and  permanent  alienation.  But  the  whites 
were  not  ready  to  understand,  and  pleas 
such  as  this  merely  confirmed  his  accommo- 
dationism  in  the  eyes  of  the  militants. 

The  SCLC  leadership  was  not  sure  that 
the  second  march  on  Washington  would  not 
be  counterproductive.  Before  the  final  plan 
was  completed  in  mid-February.  Martin 
summoned  a  January  meeting  of  ministers 
in  Miami,  Florida,  to  obtain  official  sanc- 
tion. The  ministers  voted  to  follow  their 
leader,  but  It  was  obvious  that  they  would 
have  preferred  to  have  been  excused  from 
this  commitment.  Bayard  Rustln's  frank 
statement  to  them  that  Martin  now  lacked 
the  economic  resources  and  federal  forbear- 
ance characteristic  of  his  past  demonstra- 
tions and  that  he.  Rustin.  would  not  sup- 
port the  Poor  People's  Campaign  further 
shook  their  confidence.  For  the  moment, 
the  Urban  League  and  the  NAACP  re- 
frained from  public  comment,  but  no  special 
powers  of  divination  were  required  to  know 
that  they  disapproved.  Martin  threw  him- 
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self  into  the  campaign  all  the  more  deter- 
minedly, as  his  Intimates  and  the  public 
doubted  or  opposed  It.  He  spoke  of  the 
"crisis  we  face  in  America"  with  more  Inten- 
sity and  foreboding  than  before.  "The  sta- 
bility of  civilization,  the  potential  of  free 
government,  and  the  simple  honor  of  men  is 
at  stake."  he  proclaimed.  He  praised  those 
who  dissented  from  the  easy  consensus  of 
uninquisitive  patriotism  and  limited  social 
meliorism.  His  Massey  lectures,  recorded  for 
delivery  over  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  reflected  this  redoubled  sense 
of  urgency  when  he  declared  that  ""Nonvio- 
lent protest  must  now  mature  to  a  new  level 
to  correspond  to  heightened  black  Impa- 
tience and  stiffened  white  resistance."  This 
"higher  level  is  mass  civil  disobedience." 

Regularly,  he  announced  from  the  pulpit 
of  Ebenezer  and  from  a  forest  of  rostrums 
the  latest  figtires  on  civilian  and  military 
casualties,  obliteration  of  villages,  and  com- 
pounding of  economic  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Whitney  Young,  at  the  request  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Senator  Brooke,  on 
his  own  Initiative,  went  to  Vietnam  and  re- 
turned, to  plead  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
t)e  left  to  the  White  House  and  its  experts. 
Patriotism,  both  suggested,  commanded 
that  the  government  be  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  '"Our  loyalties  must  transcend 
our  race,  our  tribe,  our  class,  and  our 
nation."  Martin  countered,  ""and  this  means 
we  must  develop  a  world  perspective."  It 
was  absurd  to  expect  peace  to  emerge  from 
a  conflict  in  which  American  "integrity" 
was  no  longer  credible.  His  government  had 
supported  the  ""murderous  reign  of  Diem." 
poured  gallons  of  napalm  over  the  Vietnam- 
ese countryside,  cynically  distorted  the 
goals  and  composition  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  and  then  spoken  of  "aggres- 
sion from  the  North"  as  If  there  were  noth- 
ing more  essential  to  the  war.  Although  ag- 
grieved by  the  asocial  extremism  of 
"hippie"  youth,  he  Interpreted  Its  conduct 
as  the  result  of  the  tragic  debasement  of 
American  life  and  approved  the  diagnosis  of 
Paul  Goodman's  "Growing  Up  Absurd. "  The 
slaughter  in  Southeast  Asia  understandably 
reinforced  the  alienation  of  Americans 
younger  than  twenty-five.  Martin  saw  that 
■"In  many  respects  their  extreme  conduct  Il- 
luminates the  negative  effect  of  society's 
evils  on  sensitive  young  people." 

For  him.  as  for  the  youth,  Lyndon  John- 
son was  becoming  the  embodiment  of  in- 
flexible, outmoded  cant  and  political  devl- 
ousness.  In  his  final  months,  he  believed 
that  Johnson  was  devoid  of  statesmanship, 
in  part  because  he  had  been  trapped  by  the 
"military-Industrial  complex."  But,  mainly, 
it  was  a  falling  of  character  of  the  kind  that 
had  not  afflicted  John  F.  Kermedy.  Kenne- 
dy could  admit  error,  as  he  did  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs— "But  Lyndon  Johnson  seems 
to  be  unable  to  make  this  kind  of  statesman- 
like gesture  in  connection  with  Vietnam." 
The  President's  domestic  record  was  Impres- 
sive and  rested  upon  a  realistic  response  to 
the  racial  crisis  and  superlative  skill  In  guid- 
ing legislation  through  Congress.  The  ulti- 
mate credit  for  civil  rights  legislation,  how- 
ever, belonged  a  fortiori  to  the  American 
black  man.  said  Martin.  More  significant, 
unlmplemented  legislation  was  an  embitter- 
ing hoax.  President  Johnson  had  shown 
little  diligence  about  implementing  the  very 
legislation  that  he  had  authored.  Congress 
was  now  determined  to  play  ""Russian  rou- 
lette with  riots"  rather  than  fund  compre- 
hensive poverty  programs. 

Martin  rejected  the  depth  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  much-discussed  racial  "back- 
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lash."  A  poll  of  black  Americans  in  Fortune 
revealed  an  encouraging  80  per  cent  prefer- 
ence for  his  methods,  and  a  slightly  lower 
percentile  of  admiration  for  him  personally. 
The  Lou  Harris  poll  indicated  that  most 
white  Americans  were  ahead  of  the  White 
House  and  Congress  in  believing  that  some 
measure  of  economic  redress  was  owed  the 
blacks.  The  march  of  the  poor  to  Washing- 
ton. Martin  was  certain,  would  very  likely 
be  the  final  positive  prophylactic  endeavor 
to  avert  a  racial  holocaust.  "The  flash  point 
of  Negro  rage  is  close  at  hand."  Look  quoted 
him  as  saying.  Obviously  the  White  House 
was  not  listening,  for  it  refused  to  accept 
the  findings  of  its  own  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  released  in 
February.  1968.  The  Commission's  report  di- 
rectly charged  white  America  with  racism 
and  predicted  the  rapid  development  of  cwo 
separate,  hostile,  and  unequal  American 
racial  societies,  if  drastic  reforms  were  not 
undertaken.  Vice-President  Humphrey  duti- 
fully regretted  the  Kemer  Report's  harsh 
judgments. 

Civil  rights  as  a  political  issue  now  had 
limited  and  diminishing  national  appeal,  but 
criticism  of  American  entanglement  in 
Southeast  Asia  suddenly  became  immensely 
appealing  and  viable  at  the  close  of  1967.  In 
mid-October,  the  Conference  of  Concerned 
Democrats  had  met  in  Chicago  under  the 
chairmanship  of  AUard  K.  Lowncstein.  to 
seek  an  alternative  candidate  to  Lyndon 
Johnson.  On  November  30.  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy  announced  his  candidacy.  Al- 
though his  campaign  was  distressingly 
white  and  affluent-liberal,  and  although  it 
made  not  the  slightest  curtsy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Martin  King,  whose  months  of  pain- 
ful unpopularity  had  been  such  an  impor- 
tant force  in  shaping  the  anti-Vietnam  posi- 
tion. McCarthy's  New  Hampshire  Primary 
victory  was  an  implicit  and  deeply  reward- 
ing vindication.  On  March  15,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy became  an  official  candidate.  The 
junior  senator  from  New  York  also  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  Administration's  conduct  of 
the  war.  Martin's  position  became  much 
more  respecUble  nationally  and  within  the 
black  community.  He  declined  to  endorse 
either  candidate,  although  he  congratulated 
the  California  Democratic  Council  on 
March  16  for  backing  McCarthy,  adding 
that  "Both  men  have  the  ability  of  grap- 
pling meaningfully  and  creatively  with  the 
problems  in  the  cities  and  with  racism. "  The 
important  thing  was  to  prevent  the  renomi- 
nation  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

If  Martin  had  been  right  about  Vietnam, 
it  was  possible  that  the  people  would  come 
to  see  that  he  was  also  right  in  his  appraisal 
of  domestic  poverty  and  racism.  The  candi- 
dacies of  Senators  Kennedy  and  McCarthy 
were  certainly  an  encouragement,  but  his 
plans  would  not  have  altered  if  neither  of 
them  had  entered  the  presidential  contest. 
Despite  the  continued  opposition  of  his  top 
advisors— Bayard  Rustin,  Michael  Harring- 
ton, and  others— at  the  January  planning 
session  in  New  York  he  virtually  forced  the 
acquiescence  of  the  SCLC  in  the  Poor  Peo- 
pies  Campaign.  On  February  12.  1968.  his 
staff  finished  the  master  plan  for  the  Poor 
Peoples  March.  The  initial  cadres  would  be 
drawn  from  ten  cities  and  five  rural  districts 
located  in  the  East.  Midwest.  South,  and 
Appalachia.  From  Roxbury  (Boston's 
ghetto),  Chicago's  Lawndale  community, 
Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia,  three  thou- 
sand volunteers  would  travel  in  caravan  to  a 
shanty  town  erected  in  the  capital.  Prom 
there  they  would  make  daily  sorties  over  a 
three-month  period  (from  April  20)  to  the 
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Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  headquarters  of  cabinet  agencies  such 
as  Agriculture.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
"We  win  place  the  problems  of  the  poor  at 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  history  of  mankind,"  Martin 
wrote,  "If  that  power  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge its  debt  to  the  poor,  it  will  have  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  promise  to  Insure  life,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness'  to  its  citi- 
zens." 

The  core  of  their  demands  was  to  be  a  $12- 
billion  "economic  bill  of  rights, "  guarantee- 
ing employment  to  all  the  able-bodied, 
viable  incomes  to  those  unable  to  work,  an 
end  to  housing  discrimination,  and  the  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  integrated  education. 
The  demands  were  intentionally  vague,  not 
restricted  to  specific  legislation,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  seduction  of  empty  prom- 
ises and  legislative  feints.  The  intensity  and 
size  of  the  campaign  would  be  determined 
by  congressional  response.  An  unfavorable 
response  would  result  in  thousands  more 
converging  on  Washington,  with  the  origi- 
nal contingent  acting  as  nonviolent  mar- 
shals. The  plan  also  envisaged  simultaneous 
demonstrations  of  the  poor  on  the  West 
coast. 

The  stratagem  was  bold  and  imaginative. 
It  provided,  at  least  theoretically,  a  solution 
to  fundamental  problems  in  nonviolence,  if, 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  South. 
Martin  was  looking  to  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  and  beyond  toward  a  national  po- 
litical  base,  as  the  evidence  supports,   he 
might    have    achieved    the    leverage    with 
white  activist  groups  that  had  consistently 
eluded  his  grasp.  "Our  challenge. "  he  wrote 
now,    "is  to  organize  the  power  we  already 
have  in  our  midst."  The  black  poor— domes- 
tics, sanitation  workers,  victimized  tenants, 
seasonal    laborers— organized    into    unions 
across  the  nation  would,  he  thought,  have  a 
powerful  appeal.  Until  now.  the  involvement 
of  the  white  liberal  and  the  white  labor 
unions  in  civil  rights  had  been  voluntary, 
patronizing,    and   governed   in   enthusiasm 
and  duration  by  pre-emptive  sets  of  cultur- 
al,   organizational,    and    politico-economic 
values.  A  true  community  of  interests  exist- 
ed at  only  the  most  superficial  level.  If  the 
cries   of    "bum,    baby,    bum!"   exhilarated 
black  youths  and  gave  a  measure  of  vicari- 
ous satisfaction  to  a  majority  of  their  elders, 
they  appalled  bien  pensants  whites.  Similar- 
ly. Vietnam  at  first  was  never  a  spontaneous 
and  passionate  issue  among  the  majority  of 
blacks.    Conversely,    the    issues    by    which 
white  students  justified  their  anti-establish- 
ment insurgency  really  made  sense  only  to 
those  whose  middle-class  existences  drove 
them  to  become  dtclasses.  If  jobs  and  hous- 
ing did  mean  the  same  thing  to  the  unions 
and  the  black  workers,  it  was  only  more  nec- 
essary that  the  unions  appear  at  civil  rights 
rallies  while  ubiquitously  refusing  to  open 
their  ranks  to  blacks  or  encouraging  their 
members  to  open  their  neighborhoods  to 
them. 

The  movement  that  Martin  envisaged 
must  be  "powerful  enough,  dramatic 
enough,  morally  appealing  enough,  so  that 
people  of  goodwill,  the  churches,  labor,  lib- 
erals, intellectuals,  students,  poor  people 
themselves  begin  to  put  pressure  on  con- 
gressmen." He  had  refused  to  consider  run- 
ning for  the  presidency  on  a  third-party 
peace  ticket,  but  the  offer  proved  his  value 
to  the  political  dissidents.  He  might  shortly 
have  a  poor-people's  front  prepared  to 
march  with  the  antiwar  legions,  which 
would  give  him  a  different  caliber  of  sup- 
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port— one  based  no  longer  on  the  vagaries  of 
pure  humanltarianism  but  on  specific 
mutual  benefit.  Such  a  coalition  would  be 
proof  against  the  Oresham's  law  of  Black 
Power  and  violent  or  separatist  ideologies. 
To  those  who  accused  him  of  removing  him- 
self from  the  eye  of  the  civil  rights  hurri- 
cane. Martin  could  answer  that  a  knowledge 
of  meteorology  was  much  more  relevant.  He 
began  to  speak  more  of  the  class  struggle,  in 
addition  to  the  racial,  as  1968  opened. 

This  new  vision  of  domestic  problems  held 
considerable    danger.    There    were    deadly 
charges  and  political  slogans  that  Martin's 
opponents  would  draw  from  a  radical,  work- 
ing-class  political   movement.   When  ques- 
tioned about  the  SCLC's  nonviolent  popu- 
lism, Andy   Young's  habit   was  to  appear 
dumbstruck.  "I  don"t  know  about  that.  I  am 
doing  what  I  joined  the  ministry  to  do! "  and 
he  would  cite  a  relevant  parable  from  the 
teachings    of    Jesus.    Martin    knew    that 
middle-class  blacks  and  many  of  the  simple 
church  people  would  recoil  at  the  prospect 
of  an  occupation  of  the  capital.  He  was  nev- 
ertheless prepared  to  lose  their  support.  He 
was   equally   realistic   about   the   response 
from  Congress.    "It  is  a  harsh  indictment." 
Martin  believed,  'but  an  inescapable  conclu- 
sion, that  Congress  is  horrified  not  at  the 
conditions  of  Negro  life  but  at  the  product 
of   these   conditions— the   Negro   himself. " 
Martin  added,  with  obvious  relish  at  the 
turn  of  phrase.  "For  two  years  we  have  been 
discussing  philosophy.  We  have  been  bogged 
down  in  the  paralysis  of  analysis. "  Hence- 
forth, he  intended  to  be  action  personified. 
After  preaching  one  of  his  most  unusual 
sermons  to  the  Ebenezer  congregation  on 
February  4,  he  and  Ralph  were  in  Washing- 
ton on  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  attend  a  me- 
morial service  for  the  fallen  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  a  peace  rally  where  he  spoke  of  the 
contemporary     conditions     of     the     black 
worker,  which  were  worse  than  the  plight  of 
his  white  counterpart  during  the  Great  De- 
pression.   After    Washington,    they    went 
South,  combining  a  people-to-people  tour 
and   talks   with   SCLC  staffers  about   the 
poor-people's  undertaking.  February  15  was 
spent  in  Birmingham,  tiie  next  day  divided 
between  speeches  in  Selma  and  Montgom- 
ery. Before  the  final  drive  began.  Martin, 
Coretta,  and  Andy  flew  to  Jamaica  for  a 
quick  rest    A  week  later,  February  23,  he 
was  in  New  York  to  participate  in  a  Carne- 
gie Hall  tribute  to  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  along 
with  James  Baldwin  and  Ossie  Davis.  An  old 
ally,   Jamos   O'Dell,   now   with   "Freedom- 
ways,"  had  handled  much  of  the  planning 
for  the  occasion.  Martin's  speech  was  elo- 
quently moving.  In  his  reference  to  DuBois 
the  man—  "He  confronted  the  esfablishmciit 
as  a  model  of  militant  manhood  and  integri- 
ty. He  defied  them  and  though  they  heaped 
venom  and  scorn  on  him.  his  powerful  voice 
was  never  still"— there  was  a  vibration  of  his 
own  severely  tested  manhood.  O'Dell  must 
have  been  gratified  to  hear  the  speaker  de- 
clare that    "So  many  would  like  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  DuBois  was  a  Communist  in 
his  last  years.  .  .  .  Our  irrational.  ob.sessive 
.mti-Communism  has  led  us  into  too  many 
quagmires. "  The  ovation  drowned  out  the 
words  that  followed.  On  March  17,  he  inter- 
rupted a  Southern  recruitment  drive  for  the 
campaign  to  speak  in   the  barony  of  De- 
troit's wealthy.  Grosse  Pointe.  He  was  out- 
rageously heckled   for  his  Vietnam  views. 
The  next  day.  he  answered  James  Lawson's 
appeal  to  come  to  Memphis.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  J.  KROLL 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

m  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  to  you  my  deep  sadness 
over  the  recent  passing  of  a  great 
leader  and  a  person  for  whom  I  have 
long  had  the  greatest  admiration. 

Fred  J.  KroU,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Airline 
Clerks  (BRAC),  lost  a  5-year  struggle 
with  leukemia  on  July  30,  1981.  Fred's 
work  and  dedication  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  associates  and  his 
friends. 

Fred  was  highly  effective  in  his  lead- 
ership role.  It  was  in  large  part  due  to 
his  efforts  that  the  recent  compro- 
mises on  Conrail,  AMTRAK.  and  rail- 
road retirement  were  reached  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill.  As  a  result, 
vital  freight  and  passenger  rail  service 
will  be  saved  and  a  large  number  of 
jobs  will  be  preserved.  Equally  critical 
is  the  compromise  package  on  railroad 
retirement  that  will  insure  timely  and 
adequate  retirement  benefits  to  re- 
tired railroad  employees. 

Originally  from  Philadelphia,  Pa„  of 
a  family  involved  in  trade  union  activi- 
ty, Fred  laimched  his  rail  career  in 
1953  as  an  IBM  machine  operator  on 
the  former  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
There  he  served  in  leadership  posi- 
tions in  Quaker  City  Lodge  587.  This 
eventually  culminated  in  his  being 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  inter- 
national in  1976.  He  was  regarded  so 
highly  that  he  was  reelected  to  his  po- 
sition by  acclamation  in  1979. 

Just  recently,  he  spearheaded  the 
April  29  rail  labor  rally  in  Washington 
in  which  over  20,000  railroad  workers 
participated  to  protest  President  Rea- 
gan's budget-cutting  initiatives.  Fred 
Kroll's  forceful  leadership  and  his 
ability  to  forge  an  effective  compro- 
mise on  the  issues  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten.* 


COAL  GASIFICATION— AN  ENTRE- 
PRENEURIAL OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TENNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
building  coal  gasification  plants  could 
very  well  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
long-term  business  investments  avail- 
able for  today's  risk  capital.  A  recent 
report  issued  by  the  Gas  Research  In- 
stitute, a  nonprofit  organization, 
states  that  the  cost  competitiveness  of 
the  gas  from  a  coal  gasification  plant 
built  now  will  improve  over  the  life  of 
the  plant.  The  implication  to  be  drawn 
is  that  large  profits  could  result  in 
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later  years  when  the  production  costs 
are  low  compared  with  the  prevailing 
production  costs  of  either  extracted 
energy  sources  like  natural  gas  and  oil. 

So  what  is  the  problem?  The  report 
states  that  during  the  1980's  the  ini- 
tial price  of  this  gas  will  probably  be 
higher  than  extracted  gas  prices.  The 
implication  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that  little  or  no  profits  and  possibly 
losses  could  be  expected  for  as  long  as 
8  or  9  years  of  operation. 

As  an  example,  the  report  refers  to  a 
hypothetical  oil  shale  plant  that  could 
have  been  built  economically  in  1972  if 
the  oil  sold  for  $5  per  barrel— now  the 
break-even  price  is  $40  to  $60  per 
barrel  because  of  inflation  and  other 
factors.  Had  that  facility  been  built  in 
1972,  it  would  be  more  than  competi- 
tive and  overwhelmingly  profitable 
today. 

When  one  considers  the  estimates  of 
the  additional  world  oil  premium  that 
the  United  States  must  pay,  estimated 
at  $5  to  $35  a  barrel,  the  national  eco- 
nomics are  even  more  compelling. 

The  dilemma  facing  the  industry  is 
that  if  short-term  considerations 
dominate,  then  extracted  energy 
sources  are  the  least  cost  alternatives. 
However,  if  long-term  considerations 
dominate,  then  manufactured  fuels 
are  the  least  cost  alternatives  even 
though  in  the  short  term  they  are  not 
the  least  cost. 

The  executive  summary  of  GRI's 
report  follows  for  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions'. 

Coal  GASiricATioN  Competitiveness  by 

Thomas  J.  Woods 

[Charts  not  printed  in  the  Record] 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  assess  the 
extent  to  which  coal  gasification  could  be 
considered  a  viable  commercial  source  of 
pipeline  quality  gas  in  the  light  of  recent 
changes  in  expectations  for  the  prices  of  ex- 
tracted gas.  Assessing  the  economic  com- 
petitiveness of  high-Btu  gas  from  coal  is  not 
a  straightforward  process.  As  illustrated  in 
Figure  1,  the  relative  annual  production 
profiles  of  extracted  fuels  (Devonian  shale, 
tight  sands,  conventional  natural  gas)  are 
totally  different  from  each  other  as  well  as 
from  the  production  profiles  of  '"manufac- 
tured" fuels  (synfuels,  base  load  power 
plants).  As  a  result,  any  comparison  of  the 
production  costs  for  extracted  fuels  must  re- 
flect their  declining  rates  of  output  in  order 
to  put  than  on  the  same  output  basis  as 
manufactured  fuels  which  have  constant 
rates  of  output. 

When  the  declining  output  is  taken  into 
account,  the  capital  investment  for  extract- 
ed gas,  even  assuming  no  increase  in  real 
drilling  costs,  is  comparable  to  that  required 
for  a  coal  gasification  facility. '  If  the  declin- 
ing quality  of  the  remaining  undiscovered 
resource  base  is  also  taken  into  account, 
along  with  the  fact  that  real  drilling  costs 
have  grown  more  than  7  percent  a  year 
since  1973,  coal  gasification  would  appear 
much  more  attractive  than  extracted  gas. 

Although  coal  gasification  might  be  more 
attractive  than  extracted  natural  gas  in  the 
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long  term,  its  high  front  end  costs  will  tend 
to  make  it  more  expensive  than  most  ex- 
tracted natural  gas  sources  in  the  short 
term.  However,  because  about  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  coal  gasification  is  fixed,  its  real 
cost  over  time  will  decline.  This  is  illustrat- 
ed in  Figure  2  for  the  proposed  ANR  coal 
gasification  facility.'  With  a  6.5  percent  as- 
sumed average  annual  inflation  rate,  the 
cost  of  gas  in  constant  dollars  from  the 
ANR  facility  is  estimated  to  fall  almost  5 
percent  a  year.  After  25  years  of  operation 
the  estimated  cost  of  gas  (constant  dollars) 
would  be  less  than  one-third  the  cost  in  the 
first  year  of  the  facilities'  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  additional 
natural  gas  reserves  must  be  discovered  and 
developed  to  compensate  for  the  declining 
original  production  of  natural  gas.  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  real  cost  of  natural  gas 
would  remain  constant.  The  large  increases 
in  drilling  costs  over  the  past  few  years 
make  it  very  likely  that  costs  will  grow,  per- 
haps quite  rapidly.  As  a  result,  even  though 
gas  from  coal  may  start  out  more  expensive 
than  natural  gas,  after  a  few  years  of  oper- 
ation, the  gas  produced  in  the  facility 
should  be  cheaper  than  natural  gas. 

High-Btu  gas  from  coal  becomes  competi- 
tive with  natural  gas  when  the  average  price 
for  both  sources  are  equal  over  the  lifetime 
of  the  gasification  facility.  The  higher  the 
expected  rate  of  inflation  in  the  economy  or 
in  the  real  price  of  natural  gas.  the  higher 
the  initial  price  of  high-Btu  gas  from  coal 
can  be  relative  to  natural  gas  prices.  Figure 
3  compares  the  relative  initial  costs  at 
which  gas  from  coal  would  become  competi- 
tive with  natural  gas  under  cases  of  no  real 
growth  and  3  percent  average  annual 
growth  in  extracted  gas  costs  for  a  coal  gas- 
ification facility  lifetime  of  20  years.  Figure 
3  shows  that,  at  a  6  percent  average  annual 
inflation  rate,  high-Btu  gas  from  coal  would 
be  competitive  with  natural  gas  if  its  initial 
costs  were  no  more  than  double  that  of  ex- 
tracted gas  when  natural  gas  prices  grow  3 
percent  a  year  faster  than  inflation.  At  a  7 
percent  average  annual  growth  in  natural 
gas  prices,  comparable  to  the  real  growth 
rate  in  drilling  costs  in  the  past  few  years, 
gas  from  coa<  could  start  out  at  twice  the 
cost  of  extracted  gas  and  be  competitive 
with  natural  gas  even  if  there  were  no  infla- 
tion in  the  economy.  Of  course,  if  the  gasifi- 
cation facility  could  operate  more  than  20 
years,  then  its  initial  cost  relative  to  natural 
gas  could  be  even  higher. 

While  the  above  discussion  indicates  that, 
in  an  inflationary  environment  escalating 
natural  gas  prices  improve  the  competitive- 
ness of  coal  gasification,  the  ateence  of  real 
growth  in  world  oil  and  natural  gas  prices 
may  not  have  as  negative  an  effect  on  the 
competitiveness  of  coal  gasification  as  might 
first  appear.  Stable  energy  prices  would 
probably  slow  the  rate  of  inflation  and  thus 
lower  the  cost  of  capital.  Because  at  least 
half  of  the  increased  costs  for  high,  Btu  gas 
from  coal  from  1976  to  1980  were  from  in- 
creased costs  of  capital,  lowering  the  cost  of 
capital  would  improve  the  competitiveness 
of  gas  from  coal.  For  example,  were  it  possi- 
ble to  finance  coal  gasification  at  1976  rates, 
gas  from  coal  would  cost  somewhat  more 
than  $5.00  per  MMbtu.  This  would  be  more 
than  competitive  with  crude  oil  prices  today 
which  are  almost  $6.00  per  MMbtu.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  close  to  the  price  allowed 


'  Thomas  J.  Woods.  Cost  Competitiveness  of  Sup- 
plemental Gas  Supplies:  A  Hint  of  an  Explanation, 
(Mays.  1981). 


'  Data  taken  from  FERC  Opinion  No.  69  (Docket 
No.  CP78-391).  p.  A-7. 
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under  NGPA  for  tight  formation  gas  ($4.89 
perMcf  InMay  1981). 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  introduction  of  high-Btu  coal  gasifi- 
cation facilities  into  the  U.S.  gas  grid  pro- 
vides an  energy  source  whose  real  price  de- 
clines over  time.  The  price  that  is  paid  for 
such  a  source  is  the  initial  high  cost  of  the 
gas.  In  the  1980s  this  initial  price  will  prob- 
ably be  higher  than  extracted  gas  prices. 
However,  by  the  1990s,  if  the  current  escala- 
tion rates  of  drilling  costs  continue,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  initial  price  from  a  new  coal 
gasification  facility  could  even  be  lower 
than  the  prices  of  some  extracted  gas 
sources.  At  such  a  point  it  would  be  very 
likely  that  the  interest  in  building  synthetic 
gas  facilities  would  grow  substantially. 

If  drilling  prices  do  not  grow  very  rapidly, 
it  will  be  very  likely  an  indication  that  ex- 
tracted production  is  falling  rapidly.  ITnder 
such  circumstances  coal  gasification  would 
be  needed  to  counteract  that  decline.  As  in 
the  case  of  unconventional  natural  gas,  the 
role  of  gasification  cannot  be  adequately  as- 
sessed outside  the  overall  gas  supply  pic- 
ture. 

The  analysis  has  also  demonstrated  the 
major  role  financing  plays  in  determining 
the  commercial  attractiveness  of  coal  gasifi- 
cation. Because  financing  is  subject  to  insti- 
tutional and  marlcet  factors,  proper  selec- 
tion among  alternative  financing  techniques 
can  significantly  reduce  the  costs  of  gas 
from  coal.  Under  such  circumstances,  cou- 
pled with  its  declining  real  price,  coal  gas- 
ification should  not  be  seen  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  price  surges,  at  least  In  the  long 
term. 

Lastly,  the  cost  competitiveness  of  coal 
gasification  facilities  improves  over  time, 
even  if  a  new  plant  is  built  each  year.  If  a 
new  coal  gasification  facility  were  brought 
into  operation  every  year  for  25  years,  the 
estimated  life  of  the  ANR  facility,  coal  gas- 
ification would  be  providing  2.2  Tcf  of  gas  to 
the  U.S.  energy  system.  At  the  end  of  this 
25  years,  however,  the  average  real  cost  of 
high-Btu  gas  from  coal  gasification  facilities 
might  be  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
this  gas  when  the  first  facUity  opened  25 
years  before.  Under  such  circumstances, 
while  coal  gasification  is  very  expensive  iri 
the  short  term,  in  the  long  term  it  very  well 
may  be  the  only  declining  real  cost  source  of 
gas  available. 

E>elaying   the   development   of   manufac- 
tured fuel  facilities  until  the  price  of  natu- 
ral fuels  rise  would  accomplish  little  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  short-term  economics 
of  manufactured   fuel   facilities.   Manufac- 
tured fuel  prices  that  would  be  lower  than 
extracted  fuel  prices  in  10  years  are  from  fa- 
cilities which  are  built  today,  when  they  are 
higher-priced  than  extracted  fuels.   In   10 
years,  although  the  prices  of  natural  fuels 
will  have  escalated,  so  will  have  the  first- 
year  price  of  the  manufactured  fuels.  This 
has  been  observed,  for  example,  in  oil  shale 
when,  before  1973,  it  was  claimed  that  the 
crude  price  need  only  go  to  $5.00  per  barrel 
to  make  an  oil  shale  facility  economical. 
Today  the  price  is  about  $35.00  a  barrel  and 
the  competitive  price  for  oil  shale  is  $40.00 
to  $60.00  per  barrel.  However,  had  an  oil 
shale  facility  been  built  in  1972.  it  would  be 
more  than  competitive  and  overwhelmingly 
profitable  today. 

The  selection  of  manufactured  or  extract- 
ed fuels  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
time  horizon  of  the  decision-maker.  If  short- 
term  considerations  dominate,  then  extract- 
ed energy  sources  (e.g.,  natural  gas,  crude 
oil)    are    the    least-cost    alternatives,    even 
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though  in  the  long-term  they  will  not  be  the 
least-cost  paths  to  follow.  On  the  other 
hand,  selection  of  the  long-term  least-cost 
path  would  result  in  selecting  fuels  which, 
in  the  short-term,  are  not  the  least-cost. 
The  dilemma  facing  the  energy  industry, 
and  ultimately  the  consumer,  is  something 
which  will  be  resolved  in  the  manner  in 
which  previous  societies  chose  to  abandon 
slash  and  burn  agriculture  and  enter  stable 
agricultural  patterns  or  chose  to  go  from 
pre-industrial  to  industrial  economies.  It  is  a 
situation  in  which  the  classical  decision- 
making modes  of  one  world  cannot  be  di- 
rectly extended  to  the  other.* 
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THERE  IS  NO  TOBACCO  SUBSI- 
DY-LET US  SET  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT  .  .  . 


HON.  CHARLES  WHITLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  misunderstood  facets  of  to- 
bacco is  the  Federal  price  support  pro- 
gram. Critics  denounce  a  bureaucracy 
which— they  say— gives  taxpayers' 
money  to  farmers  to  grow  the  leaf 
while  discouraging  tobacco  smoking. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  one  needs 
answers  to  these  questions: 

First,  how  does  the  program  really 
work? 

Second,  how  do  the  books  balance, 
as  far  as  taxpayers  are  concerned? 

Third,  do  the  Government's  farm 
and  antismoking  programs  really  con- 
flict? 

In  fact,  there  is  no  tobacco  subsidy. 
There  is  a  Government  price  support 
and  production  control  program.  It 
guarantees  farmers  a  minimum  price 
for  their  tobacco,  as  other  programs 
do  their  com,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
cotton— 13  different  commodities  alto- 
gether. 

Permanent  Government  programs 
aimed  at  stabilizing  the  national  econ- 
omy including  agriculture,  date  back 
to  the  1930's,  when  the  Great  Depres- 
sion was  threatening  to  destroy  Ameri- 
ca's economy.  The  1932  tobacco  crop 
sold  for  9  cents  a  pound,  and  farmers 
were  using  leaf  as  fuel  rather  than  sell 
at  a  loss. 

WHAT  IS  A  SUBSIDY? 

Webster  defines  "subsidy"  as  a 
•grant  of  money."  Yes,  the  Govern- 
ment loans  money  to  tobacco  farmers. 
But  the  Government  does  not  grant 
money  to  tobacco  farmers;  the  farmers 
borrow  it.  using  their  crops  as  collater- 
al—some $5.5  billion  since  1933.  The 
repayment  rate— Government  books 
show  but  a  $57  million  net  loss— is 
about  99  percent. 

The  money  is  not  a  gift.  It  is  a  loan, 
repaid  with  interest.  In  the  47  years 
since  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram began,  it  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful farm  program  the  Government 
has  ever  had. 


HOW  PRICi:  SUPPORT  WORKS 

All  types  of  tobacco  are  eligible  for 
price  support.  The  program  is  volun- 
tary, with  growers  of  each  type  of  to- 
bacco given  the  option,  via  referen- 
dums  every  3  years,  to  participate 
Currently.  20  of  the  24  types  of  tobac- 
co grown  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  fall  under  price  support 
guidelines. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program,  tobacco  growers  accept  strict 
acreage  and  poundage  allotments  set 
annually  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  Total  allotments, 
the  national  marketing  quota,  equal 
the  amounts  USDA  estimates  will 
meet  domestic  tobacco  industry  and 
foreign  buyer  needs. 

The  price  support  program  does 
more  than  control  quantity.  It  also  es- 
tablishes a  minimum  price  for  tobacco 
sold  at  auction.  This  minimum  price  is 
especially  important  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  farm  families  who  grow 
tobacco  on  acreage  so  small  that  no 
other  crop  there  could  support  a 
family. 

Most  tobacco  today  is  sold  at  a  ware- 
house auction  after  grading  for  type 
and  quality.  The  grade  determines  the 
per-pound  support  price. 

If  a  growers  tobacco  fails  to  bring 
an  auction  bid  of  at  least  1  cent  per 
pound  above  the  support  price,  and  if 
the  grower  has  not  exceeded  his  pro- 
duction quota,  he  is  eligible  for  a  Gov- 
ernment loan  equal  to  the  support 
price.  The  tobacco  is  taken  as  loan  col- 
lateral by  a  grower  owned  and  operat- 
ed cooperative,  which  processes  and 
stores  it  for  future  sale. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS 

Among  the  most  imperishable  of 
farm  crops,  tobacco  can  be  stored  for 
several  years  before  being  sold  in  a 
more  favorable  market. 

Loans  are  made  on  a  crop-year  basis, 
and  it  may  take  a  number  of  years  to 
dispose  of  loan  receipts  from  a  particu- 
lar crop.  However,  when  the  coopera- 
tive sells  the  tobacco,  each  Govern- 
ment loan  is  repaid  with  interest.  If 
sale  proceeds  do  not  cover  the  loan, 
the  unpaid  balance  is  written  off  as  a 
program  cost.  If  proceeds  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  loan,  interest  and  storage 
charges,  the  net  is  distributed  to  the 
growers. 

The  price  stabilization  and  produc- 
tion control  legislation  was  designed  to 
insure  that  the  farmer  would  earn  a 
reasonable  return  for  his  considerable 
investment,  yet  provided  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  tobacco  to  meet  do- 
mestic export  needs. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  administers  the  price  support 
loans  for  USDA  and  does  incur  certain 
other  expenses.  For  example,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  interest  market  have  occa- 
sionally caused  gaps  between  the  in- 
terest rate  determined  by  CCC  at  the 
start  of  the  crop  year  and  the  rate 
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paid  by  CCC  on  later  loans.  Variable 
rate  loans,  initiated  with  the  1981  crop 
year,  are  intended  to  minimize  this  ex- 
pense. 

Operating  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  behind  the  variable  rate  mort- 
gage, CCC  will  reevaluate  interest 
rates  now  twice  a  year.  This  means  the 
interest  rate  the  farmers'  co-op  pays 
on  price  support  loans  could  change  as 
often  as  every  6  months  until  all  of 
that  year's  tobacco  is  sold. 

USDA  also  has  administrative  costs 
and  market  news  service,  plant  re- 
search and  extension  program  ex- 
penses—totaling about  $22  million  in 
1980.  Until  recently,  fanners  also  re- 
ceived inspection  and  grading  services 
free  of  charge.  That  cost  USDA  about 
$8  million  in  1980,  In  the  future,  the 
growers  will  pay  for  inspection  and 
grading  themselves. 

The  current  $57  million  net  loss  on 
CCC  tobacco  loans  is  the  result  of  but 
2  or  3  bad  years.  This  amounts  to  just 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  losses  for 
all  commodity  price  support  programs 
(see  table).  Loan  payments— plus  inter- 
est—have exceeded  losses  in  almost  all 
47  years. 

During  the  half  century  that  the  to- 
bacco program  has  incurred  this  rela- 
tively modest  Government  expense, 
tobacco  product  purchasers  have  paid 
Federal.  State,  and  local  treasuries 
more  than  $130  billion  in  excise  taxes. 

THERE  IS  NO  TOBACCO  SUBSIDY 

So  there  is  no  tobacco  subsidy.  Some 
misinformed  critics  argue  that,  even  if 
there  is  no  subsidy,  the  program 
makes  tobacco  products  more  readily 
available.  But  they  ignore  two  basic 
facts: 

First,  the  program  is  intended  to. 
and  does,  keep  tobacco  leaf  prices 
higher  than  they  would  be  without  it. 

Second,  the  program  is  intended  to, 
and  does,  keep  domestic  tobacco  sup- 
plies lower  than  they  would  be  with- 
out it. 

Ending  the  program  could  bring 
these  disastrous  results:  overplanting 
by  big  farmers  and  by  newcomers,  a 
drop  in  price,  a  decrease  in  income  for 
many  small  farmers  who  depend  upon 
income  from  an  acre  or  two  of  leaf  for 
their  existence,  and  the  squeezing  of 
small  farmers  off  the  land  because 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
will  not  provide  operating  loans  with- 
out guarantee  of  repayment,  which  is 
presently  assured  by  the  price  support 
program. 

There  would  be  widely  decreased  tax 
collections  in  the  20  States  that  grow 
tobacco,  widespread  disruptions  in 
banking  and  commercial  systems 
and— to  continue  the  scenario  to  its 
logical  conclusion— regional  recessions. 

If  Congress  were  to  heed  critics,  con- 
siderably increased  acreage  could  be 
devoted  to  tobacco.  With  restrictive 
quotas  gone,  a  large  tobacco  supply 
would  enter  the  market— at  reduced 
prices. 
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ENCOURAGES  SMOKING? 

Does  the  price  support  program  en- 
courage starting  or  continuing  to 
smoke?  Yes.  say  critics.  No.  say  Gov- 
ernment health  officials. 

John  Pinney.  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Office  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  declared  in  1980: 

We've  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
price  support  program  in  no  way  affects  any 
aspect  of  cigarette  smoking.  It  doesn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  whether  or  not  people 
start.  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  whether 
or  not  they  quit  smoking. 

And  Joseph  Califano.  then-Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  testified  before 
Congress  in  1978: 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  smokes  or 
doesn't  smoke  or  decides  to  begin  or  contin- 
ue or  stops  smoking  because  of  the  tobacco 
subsidy.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  any  way  relat- 
ed to  that. 

He   gave   the   program   the   wrong 

name  in  calling  it  a  subsidy.  But  he 

gave  it  an  accurate  assessment. 

Government  price  support  programs— Direct 

loss  on  commodity  operations 

[October  1933— September  1980] 

Million 

Dairy '  $6,025 

Com 3,208 

Wheat 2,962 

Cotton 2,337 

Peanuts „ 1,141 

Sorghum 999 

Rice 412 

Barley » 225 

Oats 210 

Soybeans ... 120 

Tobacco *57 

Rye 33 

Naval  Stores 10 

Honey , 1 

'A  Government  surplus  purchasing  program 
begun  in  1949. 

'$17  million  of  this  amount  is  offset  by  interest 
payments  on  the  loans  on  which  losses  were  in- 
curred. 

Source:  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  "Report  of  Financial 
Condition  and  Operations  as  of  Sept.  30.  1980."« 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
NUCLEAR  POWER  INDUSTRY— III 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTION.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  April  12  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  Mr.  Anthony  Parisi 
describes  the  difficult  situation  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Entitled  "Hard  Times  for  Nu- 
clear Power,"  Mr.  Parisi's  piece  is 
quite  detailed  and  comprehensive.  It 
raises  questions  of  clear  relevance  for 
those  of  us  who  wish  to  understand 
the  nuclear  power  industry's  condition 
and  prospects.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  the  article  the  close 
attention  it  deserves. 

Drawing  heavily  on  the  information 
and  opinion  contained  in  "Hard  Times 
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for  Nuclear  Power."  I  addressed  a 
series  of  questions  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hen- 
drie.  then  chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission.  The  response 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Nunzio  Palladino, 
present  chairman.  My  letter  to  Mr. 
Hendrie,  an  interim  response,  and  the 
final  response  of  Chairman  Palladino 
are  reprinted  here  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  my  colleagues. 

Members  who  are  interested  in  fur- 
ther correspondence  on  this  issue 
should  see  my  extensions  of  remarks 
on  July  8,  July  14.  July  15.  July  16, 
and  July  17  of  this  year. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  28.  1981. 
Hon.  Joseph  Hendrie, 

Chairman,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  recently  read  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Hard  Times  For  Nuclear 
Power"  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
of  April  12,  1981.  The  author  of  the  article. 
Mr.  Anthony  Parisi,  is  not  known  to  me,  but 
if  his  observations  are  accurate  then  he  is 
raising  several  important  points  which  must 
be  addressed. 

After  studying  the  article  quite  closely 
and  giving  it  a  good  deal  of  thought,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  ought  to  get  your  ideas 
on  a  number  of  matters.  Your  answers  to 
the  following  questions  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated: 

1.  Mr.  Parisi  states  that  "nuclear  power  is 
shrinking  in  this  country  .  .  .  under  its  own 
economic  weight."  He  attributes  the  indus- 
try's financial  plight  to  a  slackening  in 
demand  for  electricity  in  the  face  of  higher 
prices  for  fuel.  In  your  opinion,  what  does 
the  slack  demand  (high  price)  referred  to  by 
Mr.  P>arisi  mean  for  the  industry  in  the 
short  run?  In  the  long  run? 

2.  Mr.  Parisi  claims  that  existing  nuclear 
facilities  save  consumers  money  that  they 
would  otherwise  have  spent  to  buy  coal  or 
oil.  He  adds,  however,  that  nuclear  facilities 
ordered  today  would  not  achieve  such  sav- 
ings. Do  you  agree  or  disagree?  What  are 
your  reasons  for  your  view? 

3.  Because  of  "slipping  economic  growth" 
and  "the  consumer's  decision  to  shun  high- 
priced  energy  .  .  .  most  utilities  today  have 
far  more  generating  capacity  on  hand  than 
they  need,"  according  to  Mr.  Parisi.  Is  this 
an  accurate  assessment  of  the  situation  na- 
tionwide? What  is  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
west? In  Indiana? 

4.  According  to  Mr.  Parisi,  analysts  on 
Wall  Street  are  beginning  to  take  a  dim  view 
of  nuclear  facilities,  calling  them  "an  unat- 
tractive financial  proposition"  and  "too  ex- 
pensive to  build  ...  to  compensate  investors 
adequately."  How  widespread  are  such  views 
among  analysts  and  investors?  Does  your 
experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  analysts 
and  investors  should  be  skeptical  about  nu- 
clear power?  What  does  such  skepticism 
mean  for  the  future  of  the  industry? 

5.  On  another  question  of  finance,  Mr. 
Parisi  notes  that  "more  than  one  power 
company  now  finds  itself  in  a  critical  finan- 
cial squeeze  because  of  nuclear  projects  that 
have  proved  much  more  expensive  than 
anyone  had  expected."  Is  this  so?  If  it  is, 
what  are  the  prospects  for  these  companies? 

6.  Mr.  Parisi  acknowledges  that  federal 
regulations  have  hit  the  industry  hard.  He 
then  cites  a  study  which  concludes  that 
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there  will  be  more,  not  less,  regulation  in 
the  years  ahead.  To  your  way  of  thinking, 
how  much  of  the  industry's  problem  is  due 
to  unwarranted  regulation?  Is  it  your  feel- 
ing that  the  conclusion  of  the  above-men- 
tioned study  is  correct? 

7.  According  to  Mr.  Parisi,  the  "number  of 
new  safety  problems  being  detected  each 
year  isn't  falling,  it's  climbing— steeply."  Is 
it  your  impression  that  he  is  correct?  If  so. 
how  would  you  account  for  the  trend?  How 
would  it  be  perceived  by  the  public? 

8.  According  to  Mr.  Parisi,  groups  of  citi- 
zens who  oppose  nuclear  power  have  caused 
utilities  to  incur  only  minimal  additional  ex- 
pense. Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 

9.  In  commenting  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween regulation  and  economic  health  in 
the  industry,  Mr.  Parisi  suggests  that  "even 
the  ministrations  of  a  sympathetic  White 
House  are  unlikely  to  cure  nuclear's  mal- 
aise." He  then  makes  the  striking  claim  that 
"nothing  short  of  a  wholesale  dismissal  of 
the  nuclear  community's  own  safety  policies 
would  make  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
economics  of  nuclear  power."  What  do  you 
think  of  this  point  of  view? 

10.  Mr.  Parisi  reports  that  among  utilities 
there  may  now  be  more  interest  in  coal-fired 
plants  than  in  nuclear  facilities.  As  concerns 
cost,  he  says  that  "virtually  all  the  analyses 
show  an  unmistakable  trend  toward  coal." 
Do  you  sense  a  growing  interest  in  coal 
among  utilities?  Is  coal  in  fact  overtaking, 
or  has  it  already  overtaken,  uranium  as  a 
less  costly  source  of  electricity? 

I  understand  that  I  have  put  a  very  large 
number  of  complex  questions  to  you,  but  I 
do  want  to  get  a  better  grasp  on  the  issue  of 
nuclear  power  and  I  am  certain  that  you  are 
a  person  whom  I  should  consult.  Please  feel 
free  to  make  whatever  additional  comments 
on  Mr.  Parisi's  article  you  deem  to  be  appro- 
priate. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

U.S.  Nuclear 
Regolatory  Commission, 
WaahingtoTi,  D.C.,  June  22,  1981. 
Mr.  Hugh  Kendrick. 

Acting  Director.  Plans  and  Analysis  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Nuclear  Energy,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Kendrick:  The  enclosed  May  28. 
1981    letter    from    Representative    Lee    H. 
Hamilton   has  requested   the   NRC  to   re- 
spond   to    questions    concerning    nuclear 
p)Ower.  Most  of  the  questions  raised  by  Rep- 
resentative Hamilton  address  economic  or 
broad  energy  issues  which  should  be  an- 
swered by  the  Department  of  Energy.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  propose  to  respond  to  ques- 
tions 6  and  7  relating  to  the  regulation  and 
safety  of  nuclear  power  plants,  but  request 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  address  the 
remaining  questions. 
Sincerely. 

T.  A.  Rehm, 
(For  William  J.  Dircks,  Executive  Direc- 
tor for  Operations.) 

U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C,  August  S,  1981. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  28,  1981  and  for 
bringing  to  my  attention  the  concerns  you 
raise  regarding  Anthony  Parisi's  article  on 
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"Hard  Times  for  Nuclear  Power."  Most  of 
the  questions  you  ask  address  national 
energy  policy  Issues.  We  have  referred  these 
for  reply  to  Mr.  Hugh  Kendrick,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Plans  and  Analysis  Divison,  Office  of 
Nuclear  Energy.  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy. 

I  shall  respond  to  those  questions  that  di- 
rectly relate  to  NRC's  area  of  responsibility 
in  regulating  commercial  nuclear  power. 
These  questions  are  as  follows; 

6.  Mr.  Parisi  acknowledges  that  Federal 
regulations  have  hit  the  industry  hard.  He 
then  cites  a  study  which  concludes  that 
there  will  be  more,  not  less,  regulation  in 
the  years  ahead.  To  your  way  of  thinking, 
how  much  of  the  industry's  problem  is  due 
to  unwarranted  regulation?  Is  it  your  feel- 
ing that  the  conclusion  of  the  above-men- 
tioned study  is  correct? 

7.  According  to  Mr.  Parisi,  the  "number  of 
new  safety  problems  being  detected  each 
year  isn't  falling,  it's  climbing— steeply."  Is 
it  your  impression  that  he  is  correct?  If  so. 
how  would  you  account  for  the  trend?  How 
would  it  be  perceived  by  the  public? 

As  a  result  of  the  TMI-2  accident,  both 
external  and  internal  investigative  studies 
yielded  recommendations  for  improvements 
totaling  over  a  thousand.  The  Action  Plan 
developed  by  NRC  to  deal  with  these  recom- 
mendations resulted  in  both  short  and  long 
range  actions,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  resolved  and  are  in  the  implementa- 
tion stages:  still  others  await  resolution. 
While  the  TMI-2  accident  did  result  in  an 
increase  in  regulatory  activity.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  be  characterized  as  unwarranted. 

What  constitutes  warranted  vs.  unwar- 
ranted regulation  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
how  regulators  assess  the  risks,  costs,  and 
benefits  of  technological  options,  but  also  of 
how  the  public  perceives  these  and  arrives 
at  personal  decisions  to  accept  or  oppose  nu- 
clear power  plants.  The  best  test  of  whether 
new  regulations  are  warranted  or  not  would 
appear  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
risk/cost  trade-off  criteria,  as  recommended 
by  the  Kemeny  Commission.  Establishment 
of  such  criteria  is  one  important  aspect  of 
NRC's  current  efforts  to  formulate  safety 
goals. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  major  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  lies  with 
the  industry,  including  utilities,  equipment 
vendors,  architect-engineers,  construction 
workers  and  supervisors.  The  accident  at 
TMI  had  its  jarring  effects  not  only  on  the 
NRC,  but  also  on  the  industry  itself.  This 
has  led  utilities  and  other  parties  in  the  nu- 
clear industry  to  independently  increase  at- 
tention to  safety  problems  and  develop  new 
safety-oriented  organizations  such  as  the 
Nuclear  Safety  Analysis  Center  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Nuclear  Power  Operations,  the 
latter  being  oriented  to  improving  the  man/ 
machine  interface  in  nuclear  safety. 

Industry  efforts  such  as  these,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  safety  goals,  should 
bear  fruit  in  the  long  run  in  reducing  regu- 
latory burdens  on  the  industry  while  provid- 
ing adequate  public  protection. 

Thus,  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  cited 
by  Parisi,  that  the  number  of  new  safety 
problems  wUl  climb  steeply  in  the  years 
ahead,  is  debatable.  Once  the  large  number 
of  safety  improvements  resulting  from  TMI 
have  been  implemented,  we  hope  to  see  a 
decline  in  the  growth  of  the  number  of  sig- 
nificant new  safety  problems.  However,  all 
of  the  large  plants  now  on  line  were  de- 
signed and  built  without  the  benefit  of  oper- 
ating experience  in  units  of  comparable  size. 
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As  operating  experience  accumulates,  the 
number  of  "surprises"  with  backfit  implica- 
tions should  decrease.  However,  there  is  no 
way  to  be  confident  that  we  are  yet  at  that 
point. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  responsive  to  your 
questions  regarding  the  Parisi  article. 
Sincerely, 

NUNZIO  J.  Palladino.» 


LOUISIANA'S  COASTAL  MARSH 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  documented  that 
Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands  are  being 
destroyed  or  altered  at  an  accelerating 
rate,  currently  estimated  at  more  than 
40  square  miles  per  year,  with  a  result- 
ing total  loss  of  approximately  950 
square  miles  of  the  State's  coastal  wet- 
lands between  the  mid-1950's  and  the 
late  1970's. 

This  problem  should  be  of  national 
concern  because  Louisiana's  estuarine 
system  and  associated  coastal  wetlands 
produce  and  nourish  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  unusual  value  to  the 
economies  of  Louisiana,  the  Gulf 
region,  and  the  Nation,  and  these  in- 
clude fisheries,  waterfowl,  and  fur- 
bearer  resources. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May-June  1981  issue  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist  on  this  very  seri- 
ous problem: 

Crisis  in  the  Coastal  Marsh 

(By  David  Pruge) 

wetlands  loss  in  Louisiana  is  critical  to 

waterfowl,       alligators,       furbearers, 

other    wildlife,    and    commercial    and 

sport  fisheries 

Louisiana's  vast  coastal  marshes  are  disap- 
pearing. The  wetlands  that  support  coastal 
Louisiana's  rich  fLsh  and  wildlife  resources 
are  literally  vanishing.  If  the  present  rate  of 
loss  continues,  major  areas  of  the  Louisiana 
coastal  region  will  be  claimed  by  water 
within  fifty  years. 

These  are  the  disturbing  findings  of 
recent  studies  conducted  for  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  by  Coastal  Environ- 
ments, Inc.,  a  Baton  Rouge  consulting  firm 
headed  by  noted  geologist  Dr.  Sherwood 
Gagliano. 

the  problem 

Studies  show  that  the  rate  of  change  of 
Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands  is  two  to  three 
times  greater  than  previously  believed. 
Prior  studies  placed  coastal  land  loss  at  lev^ 
square  miles  each  year.  Marsh  losses  alone 
now  exceed  thirty-nine  square  miles  per 
year. 

Figures  further  indicate  that  over  500,000 
acres  or  800  square  miles  of  southeastern 
Louisana  coastal  wetlands  have  been  lost  or 
drastically  altered  since  the  mid  1950's. 
Over  800,000  acres  of  land  have  been  lost 
along  the  coast  from  Vermilion  Bay  to  the 
Mississippi  state  line.  Fresh  water  marsh 
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has  experienced  greatest  reduction  (about 
90  percent  of  the  total)  with  forested  wet- 
lands constituting  a  majority  of  the  remain- 
ing wetlands  changes.  For  the  entire  Louisi- 
ana coast,  marsh  losses  alone  now  exceed 
25,000  acres  each  year. 
These  figures  are  staggering. 
Louisiana's  wetlands  provide  habitat  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Mississippi 
Flyway's  wintering  waterfowl  plus  many 
other  migratory  birds  such  as  rails,  snipe, 
and  gallinules.  The  largest  fur  and  alligator 
harvests  in  the  United  States  and  over  25% 
of  the  country's  commercial  fisheries  pro- 
duction come  from  our  wetlands.  The 
marshes  and  estuaries  are  nursery  grounds 
for  shrimp,  oysters,  and  crabs,  and  stand  as 
the  basis  for  Louisiana's  international  repu- 
tation as  a  seafood  state. 

Important  commercial  species  include 
shrimp,  bluecrab,  oysters,  menhaden,  croak- 
er, speckled  trout,  sand  trout,  and  redfish. 
The  game  fish  list  is  even  longer  and  Louisi- 
ana's coastal  marshes  are  truly  a  pai-adise 
for  recreational  anglers. 

No  other  state  in  the  union  enjoys  such 
lush,  productive  wetlands. 

The  vast  Louisiana  coastal  marshes 
stretch  from  tht  Sabine  River  on  the  west 
to  the  Pearl  River  on  the  east,  and  extend 
more  than  sixty  miles  inland  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  According  to  a  survey  conducted 
in  1968  by  Dr.  Robert  Chabreck  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  coastal  Louisiana  con- 
tains about  2.5  million  acres  of  fresh  to 
saline  marsh,  1.8  million  acres  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  and  2.2  million  acres  of  bays  and 
sounds.  There  are  two  distinct  regions  along 
the  Louisiana  coast:  the  Mississippi  Deltaic 
Plain  of  central  and  eastern  portion  and  the 
Chenier  Plain  of  the  western  portion.  Both 
of  these  regions  have  been  developed  over 
the  past  5.000  years  by  a  series  of  deltas 
built  by  the  Lower  Mississippi  River. 
the  causes 
Wetlands  loss  in  coastal  Louisiana  results 
from  a  combination  of  natural  and  man- 
made  impacts. 

Natural  loss  occurs  when  wetlands  sink 
and  erode  after  active  delta  building  ceases. 
The  erosion  of  barrier  islands  and  widening 
of  tidal  passes  also  lead  to  increased  wetland 
loss. 

Man  has  increased  the  rate  of  wetlands 
loss  through  many  of  his  activities.  The  con- 
struction of  the  massive  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  project,  involving  the  con- 
struction of  federally  financed  mainline 
Mississippi  River  levees  and  upstream  diver- 
sions and  flood  control  reservoirs,  has  pre- 
vented overbank  spring  flooding  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  Natural  overflow  is 
nature's  tool  in  building  the  delta,  the  de- 
pository of  bits  and  pieces  of  North  America 
carried  from  the  river's  source,  its  tributar- 
ies, on  down  to  its  mouth. 

As  a  result  of  levees  (essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  river  cities),  most  of  the  marsh 
building  sediments  are  now  being  carried 
into  the  deeper  waters  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico.  This  waste  of  sediment  has.  except 
in  Atchafalaya  Bay.  prevented  large  scale 
building  of  new  delta  marsh  that  would  help 
offset  the  rapid  rate  of  wetland  loss.  It  has 
also  hastened  the  breakdown  ol  existing 
marshes. 

Another  major  cause  of  wetland  loss  is 
canal  dredging  and  disposal  of  the  dredged 
material  or  spoil.  A  report  published  in  1973 
by  Dr.  Sherwood  Gagliano  indicated  that 
dredging  associated  with  oil  and  gas  explo 
ration  and  production  accounted  for  nearly 
25  percent  of  the  total  land  loss  in  coastal 
Louisiana. 
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Drainage  of  marshes  and  swamps  for  agri- 
cultural or  urban  development  is  also  a 
factor. 

Salt  water  intrusion,  another  major  cause 
of  wetlands  deterioration,  has  been  acceler- 
ated by  the  digging  of  large  federally 
funded  navigation  canals.  An  example  is  the 
Mississippi  River  Gulf  Outlet,  a  channel  36 
feet  deep  by  500  feet  wide  extending  for  78 
miles  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  beyond 
the  Chandeleur  Islands. 

Following  the  initial  digging  of  this  water- 
way in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's, 
water  salinity  tripled  in  the  St.  Bernard 
Parish  wetlands.  Large  expanses  of  cypress 
trees  killed  by  the  influx  of  salt  water  in  the 
Chalmette-Violet  area  serve  as  a  memorial 
to  the  once  thriving  cypress  swamps. 

Salt  water  intrusion  is  also  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  in  1978  of  the  20,000  acres 
of  fresh  marsh  that  were  present  in  St.  Ber- 
nard Parish  in  the  mid- 1950's,  and  the  loss 
of  215,000  acres  of  fresh  marsh  in  the  Bara- 
taria  Basin  during  the  same  period.  Other 
major  navigation  channels  which  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  salt  water  intrusion  in- 
clude the  Barataria  Bay  Waterway,  the 
Houma  Navigation  Canal,  and  the  Calcasieu 
Ship-Channel. 

the  loss  is  more  than  land 
Louisiana's  rich  coastal  fisheries  are  large- 
ly dependent  on  the  coastal  marshes.  Exten- 
sive research,  much  of  it  conducted  by  biolo- 
gists with  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  and  Louisiana  State  University, 
has  shown  that  our  wetlands  provide  vital 
nursery  habitat  for  shrimp,  crabs,  and  fish 
which  spend  all  or  part  of  their  life  cycle  in 
Louisiana's  estuaries. 

In  recent  years,  shrimp  and  menhaden 
have  accounted  for  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  total  poundage  of  commercial  fish  and 
shellfish  landed  in  Louisiana.  Scientists 
have  presented  evidence  that  both  shrimp 
and  menhaden  are  being  harvested  at  or 
near  full  capacity  or  'maximum  sustainable 
yield". 

For  instance,  despite  a  fairly  stable  com- 
mercial shrimp  harvest  in  Louisiana  since 
1940,  the  yearly  catch  of  shrimp  per  li- 
censed trawl  has  declined  by  nearly  90  per- 
cent since  that  time.  Dr.  Eugene  Turner  of 
Louisiana  State  University  has  recently  re- 
ported that  Louisiana's  inshore  shrimp 
catch  is  directly  proportional  to  acreage  of 
intertidal  vegetation  (primarily  marsh),  and 
that  wetlands  loss  has  a  direct  negative 
impact  on  fisheries. 

In  other  words,  shrimp  production  is  de- 
pendent on  the  marsh,  and  the  loss  of 
marsh  reduces  that  production.  Therefore, 
the  future  of  Louisiana's  rich  coastal  fisher- 
ies appears  to  be  in  grave  danger  with  con- 
tinued rapid  loss  of  its  coastal  maishes. 

Wildlife  also  faces  serious  habitat-decline 
as  a  result  of  continued  marsh  loss  and  salt 
water  intrusion.  For  the  millions  of  migrato- 
ry waterfowl  that  winter  in  Louisiana,  the 
rapid  conversion  of  fresh  water  marshes  to 
open  water,  non-wetlands,  or  more  saline 
marsh  types  will  be  especially  severe. 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisherie  bi- 
ologists have  found  that  the  fresh  and  low 
salinity  (intermediate)  marshes  winter 
almost  twice  as  many  puddle  ducks  (mal- 
lards, teal,  pintail,  etc.)  as  do  brackish  and 
salt  marshes.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser\ice 
biologists  have  estimated  that  the  deficit  in 
the  supply  of  waterfowl  hunting  will  exceed 
336.000  recreation  days  by  the  year  2000.  In 
other  words,  the  marsh  remaining  then  will 
not  nearly  support  the  number  of  hunters 
who  will  want  to  hunt  at  that  time.  Habitat 
for  other  marsh  birds  such  as  rails,  galli- 
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nules.  coots  and  wading  birds  will  also  be  re- 
duced by  continued  wetland  deterioration. 

Louisiana's  fur  production  :s  also  threat- 
ened by  rapid  wetlands  loss,  especially  in 
the  fresh  water  marshes.  Nutria  comprise 
over  two-thirds  of  Louisiana's  fur  harvest 
and  nutria  harvest  is  highest  in  fresh 
marsh,  lowest  in  salt  marsh.  Alligators  also 
reach  their  greate-st  numbers  in  the  fresh 
and  intermediate  marshes.  Therefore,  con- 
tinued marsh  acreage  declines  are  expected 
to  result  in  reduced  populations  of  fur  ani- 
mals and  alligators,  especially  as  land  loss 
and  salt  water  intrusion  reduce  fresh  water 
marsh  acreage. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  our  coastal  marsh. 

SOME  POSSIBLE  SOLITTIONS 

The  primary  means  of  reducing  the  loss  of 
Louisiana's  coastal  marshes  involves  diver- 
sion of  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  River 
water  into  adjacent  wetlands  to  reduce  salt 
water  intrusion  and  create  new  marsh.  In  di- 
verting fresh  water  to  reduce  salt  water  in- 
trusion, gates  must  be  placed  in  the  levees 
of  the  Mississippi  or  Atchafalaya  Rivers  so 
that  controlled  amounts  of  fresh  water  can 
be  diverted  to  adjacent  marshes  and  bays 
during  periods  of  high  river  levels. 

Although  such  projects  are  not  designed 
to  build  new  marsh,  biologists  believe  that 
the  nutrients  and  limited  amounts  of  sedi- 
ments carried  into  the  marshes  by  the  di- 
verted water  would  reduce  the  present  rate 
of  loss.  With  projects  designed  to  create  new- 
marsh,  large  volumes  ol  Mississippi  River 
water  would  be  diverted  into  shallow  pro- 
tected waters,  probably  near  the  mouth  ol 
the  Mississippi  River.  Marsh  building  sit«£ 
could  be  located  so  that  effects  on  oyster 
producing  areas  are  minimized. 

Several  federal  water  resource  studies 
being  carried  out  under  the  leadership  ol 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  offer 
promise  for  large-scale  fresh  water  diversion 
into  the  marshes.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
these  studies  will  conclude  with  recommen- 
dations for  construction  of  fresh  water  di- 
version projects.  Such  projects  would  help 
to  offset  adverse  effects  on  Louisiana's  wet- 
lands brought  about  by  the  construction  of 
levees  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  and 
the  excavation  of  federally  funded  naviga- 
tion channels. 

The  Louisiana  legislature  has  already  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  restore  and  enhance  the 
wetlands  of  Louisiana's  coastal  zone.  In 
1979,  it  enacted  legislation  directing  the 
preparation  of  a  fresh  water  diversion  plan 
for  the  state.  Work  is  underway  on  that 
plan,  under  the  supervision  of  the  coastal 
management  section  ol  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  Department  o: 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  the  Department  o'. 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  must  and  will  continue  to 
work  hand  in  hand  to  develop  a  restoration 
program  for  Louisiana's  coastal  wetlands. 

It  is  clear  that  the  important  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  of  coastal  Louisiana  are 
threatened  by  continued  rapid  degradation 
of  its  marshes  and  swamps.  This  problem  is 
widely  recognized  by  natural  resource  man- 
agers, scieniists,  trappers,  hiinters,  sports- 
men, and  oiher  members  of  the  public. 

Siund  measures  are  available  to  at  least 
reduce  this  loss.  However,  firm  action  must 
be  taken  to  implement  these  measures  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Without  such  action,  an  important  part  ol 
this  nation's  fish  and  wildlife  heritage  will 
be  lost  forever.* 
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NCPAC:  DISHONEST  BLIGHT  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  ELECTORAL 
PROCESS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
ominous  black  cloud  hangs  over  Amer- 
ica's free  political  system,  threatening 
to  destroy  the  principles  of  truth  and 
fairness  that  insure  the  continued  sta- 
bUity  of  our  Nation. 

The  threat  comes  from  the  vicious 
and  irresponsible  activities  of  a  man 
named  John  T.  Dolan  and  his  organi- 
zation, the  National  Conservative  Po- 
litical Action  Conmiittee,  more  com- 
monly referred  to  as  NCPAC. 

Mr.  Dolan  is  a  brash  young  man 
with  a  careless  disregard  for  truth.  He 
uses  the  cloak  of  political  conserv- 
atism as  a  cover  for  selfish  and  dan- 
gerous opportunism.  He  makes  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  is  intent 
upon  wrecking  the  safeguards  in  the 
Federal  election  reform  law— no 
matter  what  it  takes  to  do  so. 

"They're  gonna  take  me  kicking  and 
screaming  to  jail  before  I  stop  my  ac- 
tivities." he  bragged  in  an  interview 
last  year  with  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Dolan  carries  on  his  guerrilla 
warfare  campaign  against  our  elector- 
al system  by  using  the  "independent 
expenditure"  loophole  in  the  election 
law.  Basically,  this  allows  so-called  in- 
dependent groups  to  spend  as  much 
mohey  as  they  like  to  support  or 
oppose  candidates— so  long  as  there  is 
no  cooperation  or  collaboration  be- 
tween these  independent  groups  and 
the  legitimate,  authorized  campaign 
organizations. 

Using  this  gimmick.  Mr.  Dolan  and 
his  group  prepare  "hit  lists"  of  intend- 
ed victims  among  elected  officials. 
How  long  or  how  well  an  official  has 
served  his  constituency  seems  to  make 
little  difference  to  Mr.  Dolan  and  his 
wrecking  crew. 

Nor  do  Mr.  Dolan  and  his  cohorts 
seem  to  be  fazed  in  the  least  by  the 
utter  arrogance  of  outsiders  like  them- 
selves marching  into  a  congressional 
district  and  presuming  to  dictate  to 
the  citizens  of  the  area  whom  they 
should  elect. 

If  Mr.  Dolan 's  goal  were  truly  the 
advancement  of  the  conservative  polit- 
ical philosophy,  his  actions  might  be 
understandable.  But  it  appears  that,  in 
preparing  his  "hit  lists, "  Mr.  Dolan  is 
less  concerned  about  the  political  col- 
oration of  an  elected  official  than  he  is 
about  how  much  money  Mr.  Dolan  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  squeeze  out  of  reac- 
tionary millionaires  to  defeat  that  par- 
ticular official. 

His  current  hit  list,  for  example,  in- 
cludes House  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  Jim  Jones  of  Oklahoma, 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Dan  Ros- 
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TENKOwsKi.  of  Illinois,  and  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright,  of  Texas. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  any  of  these  three  be  considered 
the  "dangerous  liberals"  that  Mr. 
Dolan  claims  to  believe  are  destroying 
the  country. 

Jim  Jones  is  regarded  by  95  percent 
of  his  colleagues  as  a  conservative.  His 
Budget  Committee,  on  its  own,  ap- 
proved fully  85  percent  of  the  cut- 
backs requested  by  President  Reagan. 

Or  Dan  Rostenkowski.  A  moderate 
by  any  measure,  Mr.  Rostenkowski 
led  his  committee  to  approve  a  Demo- 
cratic tax  bill  with  enormous  benefit 
for  business  as  well  as  for  individuals. 
Is  that  something  a  so-called  liberal 
would  do? 

Or  Jim  Wright.  If  Mr.  Dolan's  ac- 
tivities were  truly  designed  to  foster 
conservatism,  he  would  admit  that  Mr. 
Wright  was  considered  easily  the 
most  moderate,  the  most  nearly  con- 
servative, of  the  four  candidates  seek- 
ing the  office  of  majority  leader  when 
he  was  elected  to  that  post  in  1976. 

As  to  tactics,  Mr.  Dolan  makes  it 
clear  that  he  and  his  group  have  abso- 
lutely no  qualms  about  dragging  the 
American  political  process  through 
the  mud  to  achieve  their  goal  of 
having  all  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress think,  act,  and  vote  their  way. 
Innuendos.  half-truths,  and  outright 
lies  are  used. 

Mr.  Dolan  himself  accurately  proph- 
esied the  grave  harm  that  his  group 
could  do  by  stating: 

Groups  like  ours  are  potentially  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  political  process.  We  could  be 
a  menace,  yes— a  group  like  ours  could  lie 
through  its  teeth  and  the  candidate  it  helps 
stays  clean. 

Herein  lies  the  menace.  Because 
NCPAC  is  not  bound  by  Federal  laws 
and  refuses  to  follow  any  moral  or  eth- 
ical code  whatsoever.  Mr.  Dolan  and 
his  group  can  say  and  do  whatever 
they  please  about  an  elected  official 
and  spend  as  much  money  as  they  can 
raise  to  defeat  that  official. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it— Mr. 
Dolan  and  his  gang  are  expert  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  of  media  politics. 
They  are  long  on  know-how.  but  short 
on  ethics.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
political  hit  men.  Their  calling  card 
should  read:  "Have  Smears.  Will 
Travel." 

These  east  coast  political  pillagers 
go  into  a  Congressman's  district  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  where  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  how  that  district  is 
being  served,  and  set  up  shop.  Then 
they  manipulate  and  distort  his  voting 
record  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  official  is  not  truly  representing 
his  constituents.  If  the  facts  give  Mr. 
Dolan  any  trouble,  he  twists  and  dis- 
torts them  to  try  to  make  his  point. 

Most  Texans  know,  for  example, 
that  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  of 
Texas,  consistently  opposes  busing  and 
votes  that  way.  But  based  upon  one 
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1979  vote  against  an  antibusing 
amendment  to  a  vital  appropriations 
bill,  Bentsen  is  listed  by  NCPAC  as 
probusing. 

Senator  Dennis  DeConcini,  of  Ari- 
zona, has  l)een  antiabortion  on  28  of 
29  votes  recorded  in  the  Senate,  but  is 
listed  by  NCPAC  as  proabortion.  Mr. 
Dolan  explains  these  and  other  distor- 
tions of  the  truth  by  saying: 

If  a  Senator  votes  once  for  busing  or  abor- 
tion, we  think  its  Justified  to  list  him  as 
pro-busing  or  pro-abortion. 

NCPAC's  hand  has  been  called  sev- 
eral times  on  its  outright  lies.  When 
his  group  stated  that  Senator  John 
Melcher.  of  Montana,  voted  "yes"  to 
give  away  the  Panama  Canal,  it  was 
not  the  truth.  In  fact.  Senator  Mel- 
cher voted  against  the  treaties.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1980.  NCPAC  falsely 
charged  that  former  Senator  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho,  voted  for  a  congres- 
sional pay  raise  and  that  Senator 
Thomas  Eagleton.  of  Missouri,  sup- 
ported $75  million  in  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  Dolan  blames  some  of  these  and 
many  other  distortions  on  "typeset- 
ting errors  "  or  states  that  the  false  in- 
formation was  corrected  by  later  re- 
tractions. 

Even  now,  during  a  nonelection  year, 
NCPAC  is  busily  seeking  to  spread  its 
contagion  of  lies  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  One  target  area  is  Tarrant 
County,  Tex.— home  district  of  House 
Majority  Leader  Wright. 

With  great  fanfare,  Mr.  Dolan  has 
announced  that  NCPAC  will  spend 
$450,000.  more  than  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  1982  congressional  elections,  to 
smear  Jim  Wright's  good  name  among 
the  people  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Dolan  seems  not  to  be  concerned 
in  the  least  by  the  facts  that:  First, 
only  9  months  ago,  the  citizens  of  Mr. 
Wright's  district  reelected  him  with 
an  overwhelming  61  percent  of  the 
votes  over  an  exceptionally  well-fi- 
nanced Republican  opponent;  second, 
in  a  survey  taken  by  the  magazine  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  in  1980,  Jim 
Wright's  colleagues  voted  him  the 
most  respected  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and,  third,  Mr. 
Wright  has  no  likely  opponent  for 
1982. 

Ordinarily,  one  would  think  these 
three  facts  alone  would  be  enough  to 
deter  smear-for-pay  attacks  like  the 
one  Mr.  Dolan  is  seeking  to  launch 
against  Mr.  Wright. 

But  any  such  rational  political  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dolan  seems 
to  have  been  subjugated  by  his  over- 
powering desire  to  entwine  his  NCPAC 
tenacles  around  the  booming,  prosper- 
ous Dallas-Fort  Worth  metroplex,  of 
which  Mr.  Wright's  district  is  a  part. 
After  all,  one  could  hardly  expect  a 
man  as  opportunistic  as  Mr.  Dolan  to 
be  able  to  resist  going  down  to  scare 
the  political  daylights  out  of  certain 
gullible  millionaires  who,  when  prop- 
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erly  frightened,  enthusiastically  throw 
open  their  thick  pocketbooks  to 
combat  what  has  been  billed  as  the  lib- 
eral threat  of  the  United  States  of 
America— conceived,  orchestrated,  and 
produced,  of  course,  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Dolan. 

Not  coincidentally.  Mr.  Dolan  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  who  profits  fi- 
nancially from  the  whole  sordid  series 
of  sneak  attacks.* 


CENTER  FOR  FUSION  ENGI- 
NEERING: FUSION  ADVISORY 
PANEL  REPORTS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  enclose  for  the  Record  today, 
a  recent  report  from  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production  Subcommit- 
tee's Advisory  Panel  on  Fusion 
Energy.  This  panel,  which  was  origi- 
nally established  in  the  past  96th  Con- 
gress, is  composed  of  many  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious  and  knowledge- 
able leaders  both  in  fusion  science  and 
in  industry.  The  panel  stood  us  in 
good  stead  during  the  96th  Congress 
and  I  believe  serves  a  continuing 
useful  role  in  this  Congress. 

The  panel  met  on  June  29.  1981.  and 
received  presentations  from  10  differ- 
ent organizations  on  the  very  timely 
topic  of  how  to  best  establish  a  Center 
for  Fusion  Engineering.  This  Center 
was  specifically  called  for  in  Public 
Law  96-386.  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Energy  E^ngineering  Act. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  sent 
to  Congress  a  report  indicating  that 
they  are  not  intending  to  establish 
such  a  center  even  though  money  is 
available  within  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  to  do  so.  While  I  will  have 
much  more  to  say  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  this  issue.  I  will  save  it 
for  a  later  date.  The  subcommittee's 
Fusion  Advisory  Panel  assessment  of 
the  need  for  such  a  fusion  center  fol- 
lows: 

FUSION  Advisory  Panel  Report  to  the  Sub- 
committee ON  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
DOCTION,  House  Science  and  Technology 
Committee 

July  27, 1981. 
Mrs.  Marilyn  L.  Bouquard, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Energy   Re- 
search and  Production,   Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mrs.    Bouquard:    Your    Advisory 
Panel  on  Fusion  Energy  held  hearings  in 
Room  2325  of  the  Raybum  Building  during 
the  afternoon  of  June  29.  1981.  Witnesses 
identified  on  Attachment  A  presented  their 
views  and  responded  to  questions  of  Panel 
members  who  participated  in  the  hearings 
(see  Attachment  B). 

In  general,  it  was  the  consensus  of  wit- 
nesses presenting  testimony  that: 

1.  Fusion  energy  is  needed  as  a  future 
electric  energy  option. 
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2.  The  fusion  program  is  ready  now  to 
move  into  the  engineering  phase  of  develop- 
ment. The  Advisory  Panel's  views  confirm 
the  conclusions  of  the  1980  Fusion  Advisory 
Panel,  the  Buchsbaum  Report,  and  the 
action  of  the  96th  Congress  in  enacting  the 
Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engineering  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-386). 

3.  The  fusion  program  should  be  goal-ori- 
ented. The  goals  set  forth  in  Public  Law  96- 
386;  i.e..  construction  of  a  device  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  engineering  feasibility 
by  1990  and  of  a  magnetic  fusion  demon- 
stration plant  by  the  turn  of  the  21st  Centu- 
ry are  reasonable  and  should  be  pursued  ag- 
gressively. 

4.  A  national  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  magnetic  confinement  fusion  is  es- 
sential to  the  accomplishment  of  the  goals 
01  Public  Law  96-386. 

5.  The  best  way  to  implement  the  next 
phase  of  the  national  fusion  energy  pro- 
gram is  to  establish  and  fund  a  center  for 
Fusion  Engineering  (CFE)  with  responsibil- 
ity for  getting  a  Fusion  Engineering  Device 
(FED)  built,  for  having  supporting  R.  &  D. 
performed,  and  for  planning  and  program- 
ming a  Fusion  Demonstration  Plant  (FDP) 
around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

6.  Management  and  technical  direction  by 
industry,  with  meaningful  involvement  by 
the  major  laboratories.  wUl  give  the  CFE 
the  highest  probability  of  successfully  car- 
rying out  its  mission. 

7.  The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
promptly  should  issue  a  Request  for  Propos- 
al (RFP)  for  management  and  technical  di- 
rection of  the  CFE,  and  select  the  best  com- 
petitively on  the  basis  of  qualifications  and 
relevant  experience. 

Discussion  among  Advisory  Panel  mem- 
bers attending  our  evening  dinner  meeting 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  partly 
by  listening  to  testimony  presented  during 
the  afternoon  and  partly  on  the  basis  of 
Panel  members'  knowledge  and  interaction: 

1.  The  Advisory  Panel  reaffirms  the  validi- 
ty of  the  goals,  objectives  and  timeliness  of 
the  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engineering 
Act  of  1980. 

2.  A  way  should  be  found  to  get  the  new 
Administration,  hopefully  the  President 
himself,  to  declare  a  national  commitment 
to  the  development  of  fusion  energy  for  ci- 
vilian electric  power. 

3.  The  CFE  and  the  FED  should  be  'tied 
together".  The  CPE  should  assume  immedi- 
ate responsibility  for  the  FED  conceptual 
design.  The  primary  missions  of  the  CFE 
should  be  to  get  the  FED  designed  and 
built,  to  program  and  to  get  accomplished 
an  appropriate  technology  R.  &  D.  effort  to 
meet  the  immediate  and  longer  term  needs 
of  the  FED  and  FDP.  The  CFE  should  not 
become  "another  national  laboratory".  The 
CFE  should  expand  our  technical  data  base. 
It  should  take  over  the  work  of  the  Techni- 
cal Management  Board,  which  is  directed 
toward  a  FED. 

4.  The  state-of-the-art  is  now  such  that 
vigorous  programs  of  technology  R.  &  D. 
and  plasma  optimization  will  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful FED.  The  scope  of  the  FED  must  be 
determined  by  the  technical  R.  &  D.  re- 
quirements of  an  overall  plan  leading  to  the 
FDP— rather  than  by  some  arbitrary  design 
restriction,  such  as  a  $1  billion  dollar  ceil- 
ing. 

5.  The  Panel  members  agreed  that  there 
exists  several  valid  models  for  the  manage- 
ment and  technical  direction  of  the  CFE.  A 
majority  of  the  Panel  favored  industrial 
management  with  strong  involvement  of  the 
present  fusion  community. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Panel  are: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  should  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  mission  statement  for 
the  Center  for  Fusion  Engineering  (CPE) 
and  a  plan  for  its  implementation,  consist- 
ent with  the  aims  of  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Energy  Engineering  Act  of  1980.  The  mis- 
sion statement  should  include  construction 
of  a  Fusion  Engineering  Device  (FEHD)  and 
should  emphasize  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
Fusion  Demonstration  Plant  around  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

2.  The  Subconunittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Production  should  hold  hearings:  (a)  in- 
viting the  DOE  to  state  its  near-term  plans 
for  implementing  the  Magnetic  Fusion  En- 
gineering Act,  and  (b)  inviting  industry,  lab- 
oratories and  universities  involved  in  fusion, 
and  others  to  comment  on  these  plans. 

As  an  Advisory  F>anel.  we  shall  be  happy 
to  meet  again  whenever  it  might  be  helpful 
to  you. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  the  matter 
with  you  at  your  convenience. 
Best  wishes! 
Sincerely, 

Leonard  F.  C.  Reichle. 
Chairman,  Fusion  Advisory  Panel 


attachment  a— List  of  presentors 

Dr.  Harold  Agnew,  president.  General 
Atomic  Co.,  LaJolla,  Calif. 

Dr.  Don  Anthony,  manager.  Fusion 
Energy  Systems,  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. 

Dr.  Stephen  O.  Dean,  president.  Fusion 
Power  Associates.  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

Dr.  Donald  Kummer,  manager.  Fusion 
Energy.  McDonnell-Douglas  Co..  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Mr.  Sidney  Law,  director  of  research. 
Northeast  Utilities.  Hartford,  Conn,  (repre- 
senting the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  Com- 
mittee on  Fusion). 

Mr.  Frederick  Maxwell,  president,  Boeing 
Engineering  &  Construction  Co..  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Mead,  senior  vice  president, 
engineering,  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp., 
Bethpage,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Martin  SchoU.  associate  technical  di- 
rector, Energy  and  Resources  Division, 
MITRE  Corp./Metrek  Division.  McLean, 
Va. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Sherman,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Ebasco  Services,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Peter  Staudhammer,  laboratory  man- 
ager, nuclear  energy,  TRW  Co.,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif. 
Attachment  B— Members  of  the  Advisory 

Panel  on  Fusion  Energy  Attending  June 

29,  1981  Meeting 

Mr.  Leonard  F.  C.  Reichle  (panel  chair- 
man), executive  vice  president,  Ebasco  Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

Mr.  Calvin  J.  Blattner,  vice  president  engi- 
neering, McDonnell-Douglas  Astronautics 
Co. 

Dr.  Brian  Caims.  manager,  advanced  tech- 
nology, Boeing  Aerospace. 

Dr.  Ronald  C.  Davidson,  director.  Plasma 
Fusion  Center,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Dr.  Ersel  Evans,  vice  president.  Westing- 
house  Hanford  Co. 

Dr.  T.  Kenneth  Fowler,  associate  director 
for  CTR,  University  of  California,  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Harold  Furth,  director,  Princeton 
Plasma  Physics  Laboratory,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 
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Dr.  John  W.  Landis.  senior  vice  president. 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp. 

Mr.  Mike  McCormaclc.  energy  consultant. 

Dr.  Tihiro  Ohkawa.  vice  president  and  di- 
rector. Fusion  Division.  General  Atomic  Co. 

Dr.  Murray  Rosenthal,  associate  director 
for  advanced  energy  systems.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Mr.  Dwain  P.  Spencer,  director.  Advanced 
Power  Systems  Division,  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute.* 
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the  tax  bill,  the  largest  tax  reduction 
package  in  our  Nation's  history  and  a 
measure  that  had  already  been  ap- 
proved—overwhelmingly—by both  the 
House  and  Senate.* 
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OIL  ISSUE  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
SEPARATE  VOTE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACHDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  today 
we  found  ourselves  confronted  with 
voting  on  the  issue  of  final  passage  of 
the  tax  legislation  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rule. 

This  suspension  of  the  rule  was  a 
technique  clearly  designed  to  embar- 
rass those  Members  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west who,  like  myself,  approved  of  the 
tax  bill  designed  to  provide  permanent 
tax  relief  to  the  American  people  but 
opposed  the  reduction  in  the  windfall- 
profit  tax  for  the  oil  industry. 

Last  Tuesday,  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  urged  them  to 
allow  the  House  to  vote  separately  on 
the  oil  provision.  I  voted  against  their 
gag  rule  and  I  voted  against  the  previ- 
ous question  which  cut  off  further 
debate  on  separating  the  oil  question 
from  the  tax  bill.  I  took  the  floor  of 
Congress  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  tax  bill  but  I  spoke  out  strong- 
ly against  the  reduction  in  the  wind- 
fall tax  for  big  oil.  I  went  even  further. 
I  spoke  to  President  Reagan  in  person 
to  express  my  displeasure  over  this 
sellout  to  the  oil  industry  and  I  signed 
a  letter  with  46  of  my  colleagues 
urging  the  conference  committee  to 
remove  the  measure  from  the  final  tax 
bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  could  have 
granted  us  the  opportunity  to  decide 
the  oil  issue  as  a  separate  vote  and, 
given  that  opportunity  I  would  have 
immediately  voted  no. 

But  despite  the  efforts  of  a  great 
many  of  us  from  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  there  were  not  sufficient 
votes  to  change  this  preferred  treat- 
ment of  the  oil  industry. 

The  suspension  of  the  rules  proce- 
dure was  clearly  designed  to  embarrass 
those  Members  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly those  from  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  who  opposed  the  reduction 
in  the  windfall-profit  tax  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  282  to  95  today  dem- 
onstrates clearly  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  agreed  with  my 
resistance  to  this  last  minute  theatri- 
cal ruse,  a  vain  attempt  to  roadblock 


HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handgun  body  count  for  the  month  of 
June  was  569.  Since  January  1,  3.911 
persons  have  been  victims  of  hand- 
gims. 

One  of  these  victims  was  a  2-year-old 
boy  in  Dade  County.  Pla.  He  found  a 
gun  in  his  home  and  accidentally  shot 
himself.  I  hope  all  will  heed  the  words 
of  Dade  County  Detective  Michael 
Robertson,  who  following  the  death  of 
this  little  boy  warned: 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  guns  are 
being  sold  and  going  into  Dade  County 
homes  with  small  children  every  month.  For 
Gods  sake,  we  have  got  to  let  these  people 
who  are  buying  them  know  what  can 
happen  when  you  leave  a  gun  in  the  pres- 
ence of  little  kids.  It  could  be  you. 

The  list  of  handgun  victims  for  the 
month  of  June  follows: 

Handgun  Bodycount— June  1981 

ALABAMA  141 

Samuel  Bass,  Jr.,  Rabb  Muhammad. 
Bruce  Oliver,  Anthony  Sollie. 

ALASKA  (1) 

Bernard  Bilbertson. 

ARIZONA  131 

Raymond  Cobos.  LaDonna  Marzley. 
Joseph  Sandoval. 

ARKANS.AS  (7) 

Alahandro  Avilas,  Johnny  Ford,  J.  W 
Kirkpatrick,  Jesse  Norment,  Jr..  Irene  St. 
Clair,  Christopher  Spence,  Sally  White. 

CALIFORNIA   16II 

Michael  Allen.  Fred  Alvarez,  Roger  Banis 
ter,  Brenda  Baird.  James  Blair,  Ralph 
Boger,  William  Brandon,  Agustus  Bryant. 
Cecilio  Calderoii,  Alfonso  Camacho.  Pat 
Castro,  Rocky  Calanzaritc.  Dubois  Chil- 
dress, Raymond  Clark,  Andrew  Cole.  Kevin 
Devenish,  Stephane  Donalds,  Ronald  Ebel- 
tof  t,  Salvador  Escandon,  Carlos  Pandino. 

Officer  M.  Faulkner.  John  Franklin,  Mi- 
chael Gonzales,  Judy  Green,  Talmadge  Har 
dison,  Paul  Heck.  Kwayne  Harris.  Williawi 
Heinz,  Michael  Henry,  Timothy  Husky. 
Scott  Hyman,  Floyd  Kingsley,  Janet  Kings- 
ley,  Charles  Keaton,  Michael  Leyba,  norine 
Livson,  Refugio  Lucero,  Ernestine  Mays, 
Jessie  McHone,  Uoyd  Nordstrom. 

Boyd  O'Brien,  Lorenzo  Ochoa,  Carole  Os- 
borne, Robert  Peay,  Richard  Palmer,  Peggy 
Pennington,  Charles  Raybum.  Ervin 
Roeder,  Jennifer  Roeder.  Robert  Robinson. 
Erich  Schmidt-till,  Chester  Shelton,  Mary 
Shelton,  Keith  Smith,  Francis  Springfield. 
Dori-Ann  Stoutner,  Elizabeth  Sugrue,  Rose 
Teluso,  Harry  Tiffany,  William  Warner,  Un- 
identified male. 

COLORADO  (191 

James  Baltz.  Poster  Bebout,  Hillard 
Cannon.  Debra  Corr,  James  Gertge,  Kerry 
Ireland.   Todd   Jackson,   Timothy   Krenke. 


Darren  Mock,  James  Placher,  Allan  Ren- 
nlck,  Ernest  Seidlitz,  Casimiro  Vellalobos, 
Terrell  Young,  Randy  Walton,  Unidentified 
female.  Unidentified  female.  Unidentified 
male.  Unidentified  male. 

CONNECTICUT  H> 

Mrs.  Hassell,  William  LoRusso,  Michael 
Macri,  Leonard  Strawther. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ( 7 ) 

Doris  Haskins,  Catherine  Schilling,  Marie 
McCoy,  Johnnie  Thomas,  Peggy  Washing- 
ton, Barney  Easton,  Stanley  Weldon. 

FLORIDA  <39i 

Carlos  Arias,  Randy  Brown,  Howard 
Burns.  Robert  Clemente,  Jerry  Collins,  Luis 
de  la  Cruz,  Nabro  Ennever,  Charles  Lipp- 
man,  Ophelia  Lippman,  Ronniell  Franklin, 
Martin  Greenberg,  Reynaldo  Gonzalez,  An- 
thony Helfandt,  Adrian  Hernandez,  Otis 
Hosley,  Nathan  Jones,  Jill  Kimble,  Serge 
LaPata,  Julio  Martinez,  Charlotte  Martz. 

Julia  Mengana,  Margaret  Merchant, 
Robert  Merida.  Jerry  Mosca,  P.  Rodriquez- 
Pena,  Nilda  Sardinas.  Jimmy  Thompson, 
Norrls  Thompson,  Ruby  Vaughn,  Charlie 
Wells,  Jose  Plorio,  Kenneth  Williams,  Marie 
Williams,  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified 
male.  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male. 
Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male. 

GEORGIA   191 

Charlie  Byrd,  Alfred  Boatwright,  Walter 
Copeland.  Jr.,  Morris  Highsmith,  Marjorie 
Murray,  Davil  Payton,  Joseph  Quinlan. 
Roma  Quinlan,  Edward  Rawlins. 

HAWAII   121 

Frederick  Herring,  Gauta  loane. 

IDAHO  (It 

Kim  Applegate. 

ILLINOIS  (731 

Chester  Alexander,  Olvin  Arroyd.  Kevin 
Ayers,  Willie  Bibbs.  Charlie  Black,  Tracy 
Britton.  Lonnie  Burnett,  Ronnie  Calvin, 
Jerome  Cannon,  George  Castille,  William 
Chin.  David  Clair,  Linda  Coffan,  Milton 
Conley.  Hermino  Cruz.  Eddie  Daniels. 
Nelson  Diaz,  Eric  Dillon.  Alfred  Downing. 
Neamiah  Duncan. 

Barbara  Durdin,  Jimmy  Elrod,  Daniel 
Fine,  Pearl  Fleming,  Robert  Flores,  Anna 
Galbraith,  Jose  Gonzalez,  Fred  Graver.  Mi- 
chael Healy,  Frenderick  Hessler,  Cleveland 
Jackson,  Willie  Jackson.  Thomas  Kane. 
Raymond  Kawa,  Jessie  Lee,  Darius  I  Illy, 
Roberta  Lindsey,  Linda  McCuUough,  Mil- 
dred McCullough,  Jogn  McCurrie. 

Lawrence  McGrane.  Aisha  Memedovski, 
Richard  Montclair,  Barney  Morgan,  John 
Muhlena,  Jr.,  Rocky  Newton,  Terry  Owens, 
Thaddeus  Papierz,  Daniel  Phillips,  Ann  Po- 
licros.  Malik  Raheem,  Edwardo  Ramos, 
lames  Riordan.  Cruz  Robles,  Antideo  Rodri- 
guez, Milton  Rodriguez,  Nichola^s  Rodri- 
guez, Mary  Schlaf,  Ivan  Singleton,  Junras 
Slythe. 

Anthony  Smith,  Robert  Soto,  John  Stew- 
art, Albert  Torres,  Larry  Turner,  Jose  Vrlez, 
Larry  Weddington,  Annie  William,  Curtis 
Wolfe.  Gregory  Woods,  Vernon  Woodgett, 
Tyrell  Young,  Unidentified  male. 

INDIANA   H< 

Teresa  Bowers,  Charles  Colquitt,  Thomas 
Hermeling,  Clarence  Jackson. 

IOWA  131 
Ward  Grade,  Adele  Martin,  Scott  Smith. 

KANSAS  (2^ 

Kenneth  Mewhinney,  Mark  Wesonig.  ■ 
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KENTUCKY  (SI 

Robert  Cochran,  Magdalene  Cruse,  Mar- 
lene  Matthews,  Edward  Rogers,  Noele  Tri- 
bell. 

LOUISIANA  (161 

Donald  Albert,  Marian  Bodreaux.  Adam 
Carter.  Franklin  Castle,  Linda  Dyson, 
Tyrone  George,  Guy  Jarreau.  Carolyn 
Jones.  Robert  Jones,  Reese  Lacour.  Betty 
Moran,  Terri  Murrell,  Augusta  Reed, 
Joseph  Roberie,  Lorelie  Wickers,  Kenneth 
Williams. 

MARYLAND  (21i 

James  Brittingham.  Marvin  Brown,  Ray- 
mond Duncan,  Robert  Edwards,  Robert 
Glad,  Warren  Haga,  Albina  Harris,  Edward 
Harris,  David  Houze,  Woodrow  Hunt, 
George  Jenkins.  Yun  Sin  Kim,  Travis 
Lupton,  Benjamin  Mackall,  Arthur  McChes- 
ney,  David  O'Neal,  Gilbert  Powell,  Mildred 
Reece,  Martha  Robinson,  Antonio  Suther- 
land, Unidentified  male. 

MASSACHUSETTS  (4) 

Leo  Amet.  Marlene  Brennan,  Carlos  Ma- 
dariaga.  Marc  Sonuna. 

MICHIGAN  <46l 

Donald  Banaszewski,  Jackie  Bonner, 
Oscar  Bonner.  Jr.,  Henry  Byas,  Henry  Cum- 
mings,  Wilson  Curtis  III,  Charles  Erwin, 
Sterling  P^ilton,  Richard  Gadziemski,  Anna 
Galbraith,  Phillip  Garrett,  Robert  Greer, 
Donna  Hawkins,  Sylvia  Hendrickson,  Alfred 
Hockett,  Alvin  Johnson,  James  Johnson, 
Arthur  Jones,  Larry  Jones,  David  King, 
Brian  Labadie. 

Larry  LeFlore.  Gordon  Lowrey.  Jr.,  Mary 
Mathis,  August  Menard,  Gaetano  Pagano, 
FYed  Parker,  Robert  Person,  Donald  Peters. 
Clemon  Phillips,  Anthony  Pointer,  Todd 
Poole,  Harry  Pustelnik,  Jr.,  Rol)ert  Radyko, 
Officer  E.  Sanders.  Alphonso  Scales,  Wil- 
liam Scott.  Cynthia  Stewart,  Fernando 
Toster,  Darlene  Washington,  Norman 
Webb,  Eleanor  Werdes,  William  Wheeler. 
George  Whitehousc,  Webb  Woods. 

MINNESOTA   (71 

Daniel  Bouley,  Eddie  Garrett.  William 
Johnson,  Leonard  King.  David  McMillan, 
Leonard  Mosby.  Peter  Murphy. 

MISSISSIPPI   (2) 

Willie  Jackson,  Fannie  Wells. 

MISSOURI   (21) 

Emanuel  Askew,  Andy  Cole.  Bruce 
Crusby,  Gordon  Edwards,  Tyrone  Henry. 
Steven  Home,  Clifford  Jenning.s,  Otis  Jack- 
son, Curtis  Johnsoii,  Wesley  Jones.  John 
Loll.  Edwin  Merrill,  Gayle  Meyer,  William 
Moore,  Robert  Musgrove,  Cheryl  Styner, 
Fletta  Suttcrfield.  Roy  Sutterfieid,  David 
Thomen,  Roger  Thomp.son,  Unidentified 
male 

NEBRASKA   (SI 

Jack  Foster,  Julius  Menser,  George  Mon- 
talvo,  Robert  Skala.  Jr.,  James  Worley 

NEVADA  (II 

Unidentified  male. 

NEW  JERSEY  (31 

Elaine  Delfico,  Arthur  Love.  William 
McGuirk. 

NEW  MEXICO  (21 

Leonard  Green,  Rudy  Marguez. 

NEW  YORK   (381 

Gracy  Anderson.  Gerard  Arachell.  Ala- 
handro Avilas,  Ronald  Baker.  Ray  Brown, 
Ronald  Burroughs,  Ann  Champion,  Thomas 
Cariola,  James  Conley,  Nilba  Cruz.  George 
Cruz.  Jose  Cruz,  Curtis  Dandridge,  David 
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Dearbum,  Louis  Diamond,  Cameron  Eshiell, 
Ronald  Fischetti,  Edwardt  Frank,  Fred 
Fucci,  Sebastian  Fenoccia. 

Luis  Galvis,  Robert  Greene,  William  Grif- 
fin, Ben  Harrington,  Arguinides  Hidalgo, 
Robert  Jahn,  Dominick  Mangino,  Joseph 
Moline,  Margaret  Moore,  William  Moroney, 
Leonard  Mosby,  Keith  Post,  Mike 
Schlachter,  Leon  Schreiber,  Eric  Snyder, 
Claude  Spender.  Unidentified  male.  Uniden- 
tified male. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  1161 

Larry  Biddy,  Christine  Blaylock,  Wilbert 
Blaylock,  Lora  Campbell.  Nancy  Clinton, 
Danny  Dillard,  John  Goble,  Bobby  Hill,  An- 
thony Jones,  George  Leonhardt,  Sr.,  Mary 
Lipscomb.  Walter  McCaskill.  Joseph  Poole, 
Jerry  Rozier,  Edgar  Waldroup,  Andy  Watty. 

OHIO  (231 

Debra  Adams.  Elfreida  Ayle,  James 
Brown,  Mose  Camp,  Gary  Floyd,  Michael 
Freeman,  Steven  Graves,  Jr.,  David  Green, 
Dale  Gibson,  Joshua  Henry,  James  Kellar, 
Jon  Neeley,  Bennie  O'Neal,  George  Owings, 
Michael  Schmidt,  Johnny  Taylor,  Robin 
Tyler,  Edward  Warner,  Frank  Wyche,  Mau- 
rice Witherspoon,  Joseph  Wright,  Robin 
Zapata,  Unidentified  male. 

OKLAHOMA  (71 

Ifti  Ahmed.  Nolan  Craft,  Leonard  Hender- 
son. Richard  Hutton.  Robert  Lee.  Lori 
Mann.  Dedra  Pettus. 

OREGON  (41 

Mary  Allmon.  Ryan  Allmon.  Edgar  Jones. 
Jr.,  Terry  Orcutt. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (12) 

James  Angelos,  Viola  Berry,  Dan  Boyle, 
Annette  Butti,  Bennie  Fletcher,  Sr..  John 
Gilmore,  Policeman  J.  Holcomb,  Sherry 
Jones,  James  Leahy,  Kathy  Rowden,  Mame 
Toogood,  Jack  Wiegand. 

RHODE  ISLAND  (  S I 

Thomas  Amant,  John  Harlow,  Jr.,  Max 
Kleiner,  Natalie  Kleiner,  Alice  Smithbauer. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ( 1 1 

Lewis  Rowland. 

TENNESSEE  (131 

Harold  Anderson,  Roy  Black,  Clarence 
Brewer,  Jr.,  John  Carter,  Lora  Carter, 
Delina  Crouch,  Charles  Culbreth,  Andrew 
Harrison,  Pamela  Harrison,  Lodie  Moore, 
Windley  Pearson.  Kendall  Stamper,  Noela 
Tribell. 

TEXAS  (44» 

Claudine  Abram,  David  Alley,  Donna 
Baker,  Liz  Bardin,  Victor  Barragan.  Willard 
Baugh.  Kathryn  Bristol,  Charles  Caudill, 
Jr.,  Kenneth  Chessher,  Patricia  Chessher. 
Allen  Clark,  Samuel  Fishman,  Goldie 
Frank,  Rona  Gibbs,  Wylie  Grice,  Kenneth 
Hayles,  Robert  Huffman,  Derrick  Johixson, 
Jackclyn  Johnson,  Greg  Kelley. 

Melvin  Lawson,  Danny  Lombrana. 
Carmen  Maldonado.  Majorie  Matocha.  Wil- 
liam Mercer,  Terry  Osbom,  Sandra  Pardon. 
Belle  Perry,  Jack  Ray,  Rudy  Rojas.  Julio 
Rivera,  Mark  Saylor,  Betty  Seale,  Raymond 
Seale,  Severino  Sema,  Jr.,  Ernest  Stewart, 
Mack  Sweat,  Alex  Thibo,  Phillip  Thompson, 
Ben  Washington,  Elizabeth  Wilkins,  Lennie 
York,  Unidentified  female.  Unidentified 
male. 

UTAH  (31 

Nyla  Earl.  Frank  Hancock.  Larry  Ward. 

VIRGINIA   (121 

Theodore  Barbour,  Jr.,  Donna  Dobbs. 
Carolyn  Gibson.  August  Grauden.  Carolyn 
Guggemos.  John  Guggemos.  Audrey  How- 
ington.  Jack  Jaffe,  George  Jordan,  Michael 
McArdle,  Leon  Williams,  Johnnie  Thomas. 
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WASHINGTON  IIOI 

Ted  Bottiger,  Jr.,  Silome  Domingo.  Peter 
Edwards,  James  Iddins,  Mary  Larsen,  Frank 
Love  joy,  Timothy  Parker,  Paul  Pruner, 
Gene  Viemes,  Unidentified  female. 

WISCONSIN   (41 

David  McMillan.  James  Rusk.  Cecelia 
Schroader.  John  Warner. 

WEST  VIRGINIA   (5> 

Patrolman  Eddie  Duncan.  John  Johnson, 
Lt.  Delbert  Roush.  Sr..  Ronald  Smith.  Un- 
identified female. 

PREVIOUSLY  UNREPORTED  HANDGUN  DEATHS— 
1981 

January 

CALIFORNIA 

Irene  Bracci.  Thurman  Brooms,  Charles 
Cano,  Pascual  Capato.  Robert  Dougherty, 
Carol  Pox,  Robert  Henry.  Richard  Pierce. 
D.c. 

Chong  Cha,  Lee  Rutan. 

KENTUCKY 

Gary  Stuzenburger. 

MARYLAND 

Nathan  Walker. 

NEW  YORK 

Isaac  Henry. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

jDebra  Bumard. 

TEXAS 

Frank  Sandiford. 

WASHINGTON 

Charles  Bockelman.  Steven  Callien,  Floyd 
Helm,  David  Jansen.  Ronald  Olson,  Karl 
Person,  Eugene  Taylor,  Maxie  Valdimars, 
Tanyia  Webb,  Donald  White,  Alexander 
Whitish. 

February 

CALIFORNIA 

Pamela  Durham,  Edward  Fonseca.  Perone 
Robinson. 

•J  FLORIDA 

Allen  Mowery.  Jarilyn  Peoples. 

MARYLAND 

James  Stoddard. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jeffrey  Evans,  Jose  Osorio. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Helen  Wood. 

WASHINGTON 

Christopher  Fosnaugh,  Chico  Hawkins, 
Calvin  Knolh,  Darlene  Mansfield.  Nicholas 
Vojkovich. 

March 

ALABAMA 

Terry  Knight. 

ALASKA 

Wendy  Wilson. 

CALIFORNIA 

Thomas  Dupree.  Raymond  Gautier, 
Jackie  Mills,  Prank  Namijoshi. 

FLORIDA 

Jose  Batles. 

GEORGIA 

Theresa  Young. 

INDI.\NA 

Andrew  Jackson,  Edward  Ward. 

LOUISIANA 

Levi  Nelson. 
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.  MAKYLAND 

Marlene  Hayes.  Marquis  Howell. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Annie  Boyd. 

MISSOURI 

Mary  Green. 

NEW  YORK 

Robert  Endersbee. 

NORTH  CAKOUNA 

Jamco  Saltor. 

OREGON 

Scott  Moulton,  Denise  Siotkowski. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George  Ellerbee.  Jose  Lopez.  Richard 
Mayberry.  George  Torrance. 

TEXAS 

Raymond  Arreondo,  John  Criswell.  Louis 
E>adara,  David  Dixon.  Steve  Daugherty, 
Raymond  Dorman,  Harry  George.  Susan 
George,  Earnest  Gray,  Arthur  Hood.  Able 
Nwarungwau,  C.  Ortiz.  Louis  Parllch. 
Cheryl  Polk.  Jesse  Ramirez.  Valentin  Reyes. 
Nassario  Saldana.  Gary  Shafer.  Mary 
Wilson. 

WASHINGTON 

Bruce  Christensen.  Sonny  Faausu,  David 
Pinch.    Walter    Hansen.    Dorothy    Norton, 
Sandy  Parker.  Rodolfo  Razario. 
April 

CALIPORNIA 

David  Algood,  Richard  Becerra,  Stacey 
Benjamin,  Robert  Comejo,  Paula  Geddling. 
John  Griffith,  Robert  Guthrie,  Diana 
Hayes.  Hans  Schwarzenbach,  Warren  Shaw, 
David  Thomas.  Willie  White. 

COLORADO 

Janet  Bunkers.  Bill  Davis,  Scott  Lewis. 

FLORIDA 

Ruby  McCary. 

ILLINOIS 

Leonard  Carson. 

INDIANA 

Kathy  Kohm,  Earl  Underwood. 

KANSAS 

Richard  Ricks. 

LOUISIANA 

Paul  Carter. 

MARYLAND 

Craig  Dickey,  W.  A.  Hartman.  Russell 
Kramer. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Gregory  Mayer. 

OHIO 

Bertha  McCall. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Clive  Clacken. 

TENNESSEE 

Eugene  Mitchell.  James  Smith. 

TEXAS 

John  Adams.  James  Brown,  Coleman 
Browning,  Jerry  Bryant.  Charles  Clowdus. 
Horace  Ford.  Jr..  Walter  Kelly,  Lorenze 
Land,  Cleveland  Ned,  Eddie  Osbom,  Jarrell 
Pool,  Catarine  Vieyra. 

WASHINGTON 

Chester  Cole.  Richard  EUerington,  Linda 
Hunter,  Richard  Lewis,  Bemice  Lindemood, 
Dirk  Reigle. 

May 

ALASKA 

Herbert  Oakley. 

ARKANSAS 

May-Anna  Wagner. 
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CALIPORNIA 

Chukwudi  Esjobu.  William  WUllamson. 

OKLAHOMA 

Gary  Buf falohead. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Willie  Moran. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Rev.  James  O'Conner.* 


H.R.  4242.  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tixsday,  August  4,  1981 

•  MR.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  President  is  a 
super  salesman.  I  most  earnestly  wish 
I  was  convinced  that  he  was  selling  a 
super  product.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not. 

I  have  studied  the  various  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  and  the  comments  of 
many  economic  experts.  I  certainly 
want  the  Nation's  economy  to  prosper, 
but  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  assumptions  used  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  projecting  long-term  eco- 
nomic success.  I  fear  the  assumptions 
used  by  the  White  House  are  too  opti- 
mistic, too  wide  of  the  mark  to  actual- 
ly bring  about  lower  inflation,  a  small- 
er deficit,  reduce  the  unemployment 
rate,  and  lessen  the  income  tax 
burden. 

After  thoroughly  examining  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  bill,  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  neither  bill  would  ade- 
quately address  the  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation.  Both 
bills  gave  the  greatest  tax  relief  to 
those  who  needed  it  the  least.  Both 
bills  developed  from  an  undesirable 
auctioneering  strategy  by  the  White 
House  and  the  House  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership.  This  type  of  bidding 
war  inevitably  produced  tax  proposals 
with  serious  deficiencies. 

The  bill  finally  adopted  by  Congress, 
however,  is  the  Presidents  program. 
No  one  can  dispute  this  fact.  The  ad- 
ministration's economic  scenario  is 
based  on  the  hope  that  large  tax  cuts 
will  increase  consumer  savings  and 
business  investment.  But  even  Wall 
Street  is  wary  of  the  administration's 
proposal.  Henry  Kaufman  of  the  Salo- 
mon Bros,  investment  firm  reportedly 
favors  more  spending  cuts  over  any 
size  or  type  of  tax  cut  this  year.  The 
very  people  Mr.  Reagan  relies  on  most 
under  his  plan  do  not  return  his  trust. 
They  are  too  pragmatic  to  rely  on  un- 
proven  economic  theories. 

The  administration  is  taking  a  great 
risk  with  the  well-being  of  every 
American,  especially  those  taxpayers 
with  few  alternatives  to  cope  with  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates--those 
earning  $35,000  or  less  a  year.  Both 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Conable- 
Hance  substitute  included  too  many 
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provisions  designed  only  to  attract  re- 
gional voting  blocs.  Both  versions  ex- 
tended too  many  additional  benefits  to 
those  who  are  already  heavily  favored 
by  the  tax  code  and  neither  bill  re- 
ceived any  significant  endorsement 
from  nonpartisan  economic  authori- 
ties. Both  bills,  in  addition,  lacked  the 
persuasive  appeal  of  fairness  and 
equal  treatment  for  the  greatest 
number  of  taxpayers.  The  administra- 
tion's plan  which  was  adopted  last 
week  by  the  House  would  reserve  the 
largest  tax  cuts  for  upper-income  indi- 
viduals. Presumably,  the  upper-income 
brackets  would  also  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  from  the  more  favorable  cap- 
ital gains  treatment,  the  all-savers  cer- 
tificates, incentive  stock  options  for 
executives,  and  estate  and  gift  tax 
cuts. 

I  have  grave  doubts  that  the  majori- 
ty of  Americans  have  any  real  under- 
standing yet  of  the  unfair  impact  the 
administration's  tax  relief  bill  will 
have  on  them.  The  White  House  plan 
relies  on  the  "trickle  down"  theory  of 
economics.  This  theory  has  not 
worked  before  in  this  Nation  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
will  work  now.  The  upper-income 
brackets  will  continue  to  flourish  as 
they  invest  more  of  their  new  found 
dollars  under  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, while  the  greater  number  of 
middle-income  Americans  will  shoul- 
der still  larger  burden  of  the  total 
Federal  income  tax  burden.  History 
pretty  clearly  shows  that  public  un- 
derstanding of  and  belief  in  principle 
of  "eqQal  treatment"  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  any  major  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

The  tax  bill  as  adopted  in  this  report 
will  give  33  percent  of  its  tax  relief  to 
taxpayers  earning  above  $50,000.  Yet, 
such  taxpayers  constitute  only  5.8  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  administration's  bill  ignores 
the  impact  of  inflation  and  higher 
social  security  payroll  taxes.  Under 
the  administration's  tax  package, 
those  earning  $15,000  or  less  will  actu- 
ally pay  13  percent  more  in  taxes  by 
1984— the  year  Mr.  Reagan  predicts  a 
balanced  budget  or  better— while 
those  in  the  $50,000  to  $100,000 
income  range  will  receive  a  9  percent 
tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  concerned  by 
the  President's  implication  that  any- 
thing less  than  total  acceptance  of  his 
entire  economic  scenario  will  produce 
economic  failure.  No  President  has 
ever  had  his  way  on  every  item.  It  is 
contrary  to  our  Government's  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment are  co-equal  branches.  The  delib- 
erative process  of  the  legislative 
branch  helps  draw  out  the  pitfalls  of 
any  type  of  legislation  whether  sup- 
ported by  the  President  or  sponsored 
by  a  Member  of  Congress. 
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The  administration's  tax  proposals 
were  scrutinized  in  the  open  at  public 
hearings.  And,  they  were  found  want- 
ing in  a  number  of  ways.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  been  consistent  in  his  ap- 
proach to  this  tax  bill.  He  originally 
called  for  a  10-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  for  3  years.  He  later  added 
provisions  to  satisfy  certain  groups. 
Soon  the  administration's  tax  package 
looked  like  the  proverbial  "Christmas 
tree."  In  all  fairness,  it  has  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  President  took  the 
first  steps  away  from  a  simply  crafted 
tax  reduction  bill  to  a  catchall  for 
every  regional  interest  group  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  hope 
that  the  administration's  tax  package 
will  create  a  new  economic  prosperity 
for  all  taxpayers.  The  faulty  economic 
assumptions  underlying  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  package,  along  with  a  tril- 
lion dollar  buildup  in  defense  spending 
over  the  next  5  years,  however,  con- 
tain the  ingredients  to  wreak  greater 
havoc  with  the  Nation's  economy  than 
ever  thought  possible.  The  misalloca- 
tion  of  labor  and  precious  investment 
capital  toward  the  military  sector,  in 
tandem  with  this  ill-conceived  tax 
package,  might  produce  deficits  never 
thought  possible  just  a  few  years  ago. 
And,  there  will  be  little  left  of  the 
President's  "safety  net"  to  aid  those 
Americans  hurt  by  higher  interest 
rates,  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
continued  deficit  spending.  The  ad- 
ministration's entire  economic  projec- 
tion including  its  tax  bill,  rests  on  the 
validity  of  untested  economic  theories 
plus  another  unspecified  $20  billion 
worth  of  social  spending  cuts.  The 
President's  tax  bill  will  increase  deficit 
spending  if  al!  other  economic  assump- 
tions do  not  work  as  predicted  by  ad- 
ministration officials. 

Congress  had  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  taxes  fairly  and  bring  the 
budget  into  balance  next  year  when  it 
debated  the  Udall-Obey  substitute  bill. 
I  supported  that  amendment  because  I 
believed  it  to  be  the  best  choice  among 
the  several  tax  packages.  It  would 
have  produced  a  $2  billion  surplus 
next  year  and  a  $20  billion  surplus  in 
1983.  It  would  have  encouraged  busi- 
ness expansion,  especially  among 
small  businesses;  it  would  have  elimi- 
nated unnecessary  additional  bounties 
to  oil  companies;  it  would  have  offered 
the  greatest  degree  of  tax  relief  to 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers;  it 
would  have  been  the  least  complicated 
and,  therefore,  the  least  costly  propos- 
al to  administer;  and,  it  would  have 
permitted  the  Nation  to  adequately 
remedy  any  military  weaknesses  with- 
out resorting  to  deficit  financing.  Un- 
fortunately, that  amendment  was  de- 
feated and  the  Conable-Hance  substi- 
tute was  adopted  by  the  House. 

I  think  I  have  a  pretty  fair  amount 
of  experience  in  Government  finance 
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from  my  12  years  of  service  on  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives ways  and  means  committee  and 
my  nearly  7  years  of  experience  on  the 
Appropriation  Conunittee  here  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  What- 
ever other  pressures  may  be  involved, 
I  feel  that  my  greatest  obligation  is  to 
vote  in  the  best  interest  of  my  district 
and  the  Nation  based  on  my  personal 
knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment. 
The  President's  proposal,  and  to  a 
large  measure  the  committee's  propos- 
al, fall  short  of  the  needed  tax  relief 
sorely  needed  by  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  much  prefer  to 
work  with  the  President  in  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  construct  a  tax  package 
that  would  really  aid  the  Nation's 
economy.  At  every  turn,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  President  insisted  on  his  whole 
package  without  any  modifications 
except  those  of  his  own  fashioning. 
The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  Government  are  coequals.  The 
President  in  his  television  speech  sug- 
gested that  Members  of  Congress  were 
either  "For  em  or  agin  em"  and  there 
was  no  middle  ground.  We  are  all  for 
economic  stability  and  recovery  based 
on  sound  economic  assumptions;  we 
are  all  against  deficit  spending;  and  we 
are  all  against  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment and  high  interest  rates.  Howev- 
er. I  cannot  truly  believe  that  this  tax 
package  will  produce  the  economic 
prosperity  promised  by  the  President 
for  all  Americans  and.  therefore.  I 
cannot  support  it.« 


H.R.  4242.  THE  TAX  INCENTIVE 
ACT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
ca's working  men  and  women  will  be 
the  losers  when  President  Reagan 
signs  his  so-called  Tax  Incentive  Act.  I 
opposed  this  bill  because,  in  fact,  it 
offers  very  little  incentive  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  to  earn  more  for 
their  families  or  produce  more  for 
their  country.  It  does,  however,  offer 
sizable  tax  *^reaks  for  the  rich  and  the 
special  interests— at  a  cost  of  $754  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  This  high 
price  tag  will  be  paid  for  by  the  most 
needy  Americans  who  must  suffer  the 
effects  of  cuts  in  social  programs. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  tax  bill  will 
deepen  the  divisions  which  have  been 
growing  between  America's  economic 
groups.  For  example.  35.1  percent  of 
the  individual  tax  cuts  next  year  will 
go  to  5.6  percent  of  our  population— 
those  making  over  $50,000.  At  the 
same  time,  40  percent  of  the  taxpaying 
public— 31  million  Americans  who 
make  $15,000  a  year  or  less— will  share 
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8.5  percent  of  the  tax  benefits  of  this 
bill. 

The  average  American  will  reap  pro- 
portionately little  of  the  benefits  of 
this  tax  cut.  The  new  savings  certifi- 
cates and  the  reduction  in  capital 
gains  taxes  have  small  benefit  to  the 
elderly  couple  on  a  fixed  income,  or 
the  minority  family  living  just  barely 
above  the  poverty  line,  or  the  family 
of  four  struggling  to  make  ends  meet 
on  $15,000  a  year.  But  these  average 
Americans  will  bear  the  higher  infla- 
tion that  many  economists  say  will  be 
an  inevitable  byproduct  of  this  tax 
bill. 

The  assumption  behind  this  tax 
policy— that  as  more  money  is  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  the 
more  benefits  will  trickle  down  to  the 
majority  of  Americans— is  misguided. 

President  Reagan  explained  his  ra- 
tionale in  February  when  he  said: 

The  taxing  power  of  the  government  must 
be  used  to  provide  revenues  for  legitimate 
government  purposes.  It  must  not  be  used 
to  regulate  the  economy  or  bring  about 
social  change. 

But  this  tax  bill  is  obviously  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  economy.  It 
asks  the  American  people  to  accept  on 
faith  the  untested  theories  of  supply- 
side  economics.  It  steers  us  on  a  course 
of  economic  uncertainty  with  the 
promise  that  inflation  will  decrease 
and  interest  rates  will  drop  as  a  result 
of  more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
well-heeled.  This  faith  is  incredible 
considering  that  most  economists  are 
fearful  of  the  tax  cut's  effects  on 
prices  and  interest  rates. 

As  for  not  using  the  taxing  power  of 
Goverrmient  to  bring  about  social 
change.  President  Reagan  seemed  to 
change  his  mind  in  April,  when,  in  pre- 
senting his  budget  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, he  said: 

The  tax  portion  of  our  package  *  •  • 
should  be  looked  at  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  entire  package,  not  something  separate 
and  apart  from  the  budget  reductions. 

In  fact,  the  tax-cut-budget-cut  pack- 
age will  result  in  the  most  serious 
social  changes  in  the  last  half  century. 
It  will  be  the  cuts  in  subsidized  hous- 
ing, food  stamps,  health  and  nutrition 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  children, 
jobs  programs,  and  education  assist- 
ance that  will  pay  for  this  tax -cut  bill. 
The  inequities  of  this  policy  are  devas- 
tating in  human  terms. 

For  example,  while  this  tax-cut- 
budget-cut  package  saves  $1.66  billion 
next  year  by  denying  food  stamps  to 
about  1  million  Americans,  it  will  for- 
feit $15.6  billion  in  tax  revenues  to 
those  who  inherit  estates  valued  up  to 
$650,000.  And  while  this  tax-cut- 
budget-cut  package  will  force  100,000 
American  families  to  wait  indefinitely 
for  better  housing  in  order  to  save  $12 
billion  in  housing  subsidies,  it  will 
spend  $11.8  billion  in  tax  breaks  to  the 
oil  industry  over  the  next  5  years. 
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The  President  told  the  American 
people  that  these  are  tough  times— 
that  we  will  all  have  to  make  sacrifices 
in  the  interests  of  a  brighter  economic 
future.  But  the  Presidents  tax  policies 
and  program  cuts  do  not  make  all 
Americans  sacrifice.  They  seem  to 
ignore  the  needy  and  reward  the 
greedy. 

Such  policies  can  only  produce  re- 
sentment and  disrespect  for  Govern- 
ment in  the  long  run.  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  them.  • 


U.S.  PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY:  THE 
UNTOLD  STORY-PART  II 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  inserted  into  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Toby  Roth.  Today.  I  wish  to  include 
the  conclusion  of  his  statement  before 
the  German-American  Interparlia- 
mentary Exchange  given  by  the 
Heritage  Foundation  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Congressman  Roth  concentrates 
on  the  need  for  efforts  to  be  made  to 
upgrade  our  public  diplomacy  abroad. 
His  remarks  follow: 

In  my  attempt  to  sum  up  our  national 
message.  I  suggested  it  was  the  following: 
That  pur  commitment  to  individual  liberty, 
free  economic  development,  and  the  rule  of 
law  sets  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world— and  especially  the  developing  world. 
But  we  must  also  add  to  this  message  our 
belief  that  the  freedom  of  other  nations  to 
choose  our  model— or.  indeed,  to  choose  any 
model— is  in  danger  because  the  Soviet 
Union's  expansionist  desire  to  forcibly 
export  its  brand  of  Marxism  throughout  the 
world.  Each  year  we  spend  over  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  on  defense  because  we  believe 
this.  But  the  half-billion  dollars  we  spend 
on  public  diplomacy  is  not  being  clearly  co- 
ordinated with  our  effort  to  contain  the 
Soviet  threat. 

To  prove  my  point,  I'd  first  of  all  like  to 
consider  the  CIA's  sobering  estimate  that 
each  year  the  Soviet  Union  spends  between 
$2  to  $3  billion  on  a  well-coordinated  propa- 
ganda campaign  designed  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  Slates  is 
aggressive,  colonialist,  and  imperialist.  Be- 
cause these  Soviet  expenditures  are  at  least 
four  times  as  great  as  ours,  and  because  of 
the  centrality  of  our  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  our  foreign  policy,  you 
would  think  that  the  agencies  that  execute 
U.S.  public  diplomacy  would  openly  state 
that  the  necessity  of  countering  this  mas- 
sive Soviet  propaganda  thrust  is  one  of  their 
main  goals— if  not  their  top  objective. 

But  they  do  not.  I  have  examined  the  1981 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting,  the  basic  background  mate- 
rials which  ICA  prepares  to  acquaint  people 
with  its  goals  and  programs,  and  the  1980 
report  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Public  Diplomacy,  a  seven-member  presi- 
dentially  appointed  body  which  independ- 
ently oversees  ICA's  programs. 

None  of  these  important  documents  men- 
tioned    the     $2-$3-bilUon-per-year     Soviet 
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propaganda  budget.  Nor  did  any  of  them 
mention  how  this  Soviet  effort  is  carried  out 
by  the  Communist  Party's  information  de- 
partment, by  clandestine  radios,  by  subsi- 
dies to  foreign  Communist  Parties,  by  the 
KGB,  and  by  an  international  network  of 
Communist  front  organizations. 

Besides  this  general  failure  to  acknowl- 
edge and  confront  the  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  propaganda  drive,  the  effectiveness 
of  U.S.  public  diplomacy  has  also  been  di- 
minished because  people  who  carry  it  out  do 
not  enjoy  very  high  status  in  the  foreign 
policy  making  establishment.  Not  since  the 
Kennedy  administration  have  the  political 
appointees  who  occupy  the  top  positions  in 
our  public  diplomacy  apparatus  been  includ- 
ed in  the  major  foreign  policy  planning  ses- 
sions of  the  Cabinet  and  National  Security 
Council.  And  the  career  foreign  service  offi- 
cers who  occupy  the  other  important  posi- 
tions at  ICA  have  generally  enjoyed  less 
prestige  than  their  colleagues  who  have 
chosen  political  or  economic  assignments. 
These  are  shortcomings  which  a  Secretary 
of  State  deeply  committed  to  upgrading  our 
public  diplomacy  effort  could  probably  do 
much  to  correct. 

With  such  a  low  priority  accorded  to 
public  diplomacy  in  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  our  efforts  come  off  so  poorly  in  any 
direct  comparison  with  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Each  year  the  Soviets  distribute  180 
million  books  and  pamphlets  around  the 
world.  We  distribute  about  200,000— not 
even  1  percent  of  the  Soviet  commitment. 
In  1981,  the  Soviets  offered  some  4,500  col- 
lege scholarships  to  Latin  Americans.  We  of- 
fered just  a  little  over  4  percent  as  many— a 
pattern  which  is  repeated  worldwide.  A 
senior  adviser  to  the  President  of  Yemen 
said  last  year:  "If  you  give  us  scholarships, 
that  is  far  better  than  giving  us  100 
tanks.  .  .  .  While  the  Soviet  Union  offers 
hundreds  of  scholarships  to  Yemeni  stu- 
dents and  military  officers,  getting  scholar- 
ships to  the  United  States  has  been  like 
pulling  teeth  without  anesthesia." 

The  facts  and  figures  concerning  those  all- 
important  international  radio  broadcasts 
are  equally  dismaying.  The  Soviets  broad- 
cast over  2,000  hours  a  week  in  82  different 
languages:  our  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
891  hours  a  week  in  only  39  languages.  Not 
only  are  many  of  the  radio  transmitters 
used  for  our  international  broadcasts  rust- 
ing and  out-of-date,  but  many  of  the  signals 
they  transmit  are  frequently  so  weak  they 
are  almost  Inaudible.  And  in  many  cases  the 
signals  never  arrive  at  all.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviets  sp)end  four  times  as 
much  money  jamming  our  radio  broadcasts 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
we  do  producing  them. 

These,  then,  are  the  data  which  have  led 
me  to  conclude  that  a  failure  to  convey  our 
national  purpose  and  beliefs  has  made  our 
U.S.  public  diplomacy  programs  much  less 
effective  than  they  might  be.  But  what  can 
Americans— and  friends  from  abroad  like 
those  of  you  participating  today  in  the 
German-American  inter-parliamentary  ex- 
change—do to  see  that  U.S.  public  diploma- 
cy improves  its  performance  in  the  future? 

I  think  that  as  many  of  us  as  possible  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  keep  on  repeating 
and  repeating  the  theme  that  America  does 
have  a  specific  message  to  transmit  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  are  also  going  to  have 
to  emphasize  more  strongly  how  much 
money  and  energy  our  adversaries  are  de- 
voting to  spreading  a  message  directly 
counter  to  ours. 
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The  public,  the  press,  and  the  Congress  all 
eventually  have  to  be  educated,  but  right 
now  we  have  to  apply  special  pressure  on 
the  Reagan  administration.  Although  Presi- 
dent Reagan  pledged  during  his  election 
campaign  that  he  would  strengthen  U.S. 
public  diplomacy  programs,  the  administra- 
tion is  only  now  starting  to  decide  just  how 
energetically  it  will  translate  this  commit- 
ment into  policy.  Therefore,  if  you  basically 
agree  with  the  analysis  I  have  presented  to 
you  today.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  me  if 
you  would  write  me  a  letter  telling  me  so. 
This  would  give  me  some  proof  to  show  the 
appropriate  State  Department  officials  that 
there  is  a  constituency  of  people  who  share 
my  views  on  this  matter. 

Victor  Hugo  observed  many  years  ago 
that.  "There  is  one  thing  stronger  than  all 
the  armies  in  the  world  and  that  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come."  Recent  events  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan  have  made  many 
people  in  the  Communist  and  developing 
worlds  more  receptive  to  the  notion  that  the 
Western  idea  of  freedom,  not  the  Soviet  var- 
iant of  Marxism,  is  the  idea  whose  time  has 
truly  come.  I  think  this  presents  a  great  op- 
portunity for  U.S.  public  diplomacy  to  take 
advantage  of.  But  first  of  all  we  are  going  to 
have  to  admit  that  we  do  have  a  definite 
story  to  tell.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
summon  the  will  to  tell  it  as  vigorously  as 
possible.  If  we  do  this,  I  think  we  can  in- 
crease the  chances  that  the  psychological 
war  of  ideas  will  be  the  only  war  we  will 
ever  have  to  fight.  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  EVE  NORTON 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  recognize  a  truly  outstanding 
lady  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Flori- 
da. Mrs.  Eve  Norton  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  has  been  active  in  community  life 
for  the  past  20  years.  Her  achieve- 
ments have  been  numerous.  She  has 
raised  $34,000  for  the  Special  Olym- 
pics during  her  term  as  president  of 
the  Florida  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  (1976-1978).  Eve  Norton  has  re- 
ceived the  Award  of  Merit  in  Fundrais- 
ing  for  outstanding  service  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness.  During  her  chair- 
personship  for  this  charity  in  1980. 
$58,000  was  raised.  She  is  also  current- 
ly serving  as  chairperson  of  the  mayor 
of  Jacksonville's  Commission  on 
Aging. 

In  her  spare  time.  Eve  Norton  has 
found  time  to  promote  the  new  breast 
care  clinic  established  at  Jacksonville's 
Baptist  Hospital.  This  clinic  is  a  first 
in  the  country. 

In  spite  of  all  this  whirlwind  activi- 
ty. Eve's  real  love  remains  the  Kom 
Kob  Klan.  She  organized  and  leads 
this  fun  musical  group  of  young  gals 
ranging  in  age  from  50  to  87.  These 
ladies  wear  outrageous  garb  and  per- 
form deadpan,  tongue-in-cheek  and 
are  often  known  to  mutilate  the  old 
standards  they  sing.  Most  of  their  per- 
formances  are   free;   however,   dona- 
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tions  of  as  much  as  $250  for  a  show 
have  been  made  when  the  Kom  Kob 
Klan  performs  for  conventions.  The 
Klan  has  performed  free  throughout 
the  State  of  Florida  before  audiences 
in  nursing  homes,  retirement  homes, 
food  sites,  and  other  places.  The  Klan 
also  performs  at  high  schools,  hospi- 
tals and  for  family  and  church  groups. 

During  the  20  years  the  Klan  has 
been  in  business,  they  have  earned 
and  given  away  thousands  to  charita- 
ble causes.  Their  gifts  have  been  to 
the  young,  the  elderly,  the  needy,  the 
police,  the  opera,  as  well  as  scholar- 
ships and  grants. 

Eve  Norton  is  most  proud  of  her 
Korn  Kob  Klan  entertainment  group 
and  the  happiness  the  Klan  has  been 
able  to  bring  into  the  community,  not 
only  in  the  form  of  turning  cash  back 
into  the  community  where  needed,  but 
for  bringing  joy  into  the  lives  of  so 
many  people. 

It  should  give  us  all  great  comfort  to 
know  that  the  city  of  Jacksonville  has 
a  person  like  Eve  Norton,  who  has 
dedicated  so  much  of  her  life  to  help- 
ing others.  At  a  time  when  so  many 
have  looked  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  solution  of  community 
problems.  Eve  Norton  has  proven  that 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  a  love  for 
her  community  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  many  neighbors  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate than  most  of  us.  As  we  wish  a 
happy  20th  anniversary  to  the  Kom 
Kob  Klan,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  a 
great  majority  of  my  colleagues  as 
well  as  her  friends  and  neighbors  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  wishing  good  luck 
and  Godspeed  to  Eve  Norton  and  her 
Korn  Kob  Klan  for  many  years  of  con- 
tinued community  involvement.* 


RUDOLF  HESS-POLITICAL 
PRISONER  NO.  1-PART  III 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  previous  occasions  I  have  present- 
ed some  little-known  and  less-under- 
stood facts  of  the  case  of  Rudolf  Hess, 
because  as  an  American,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  continued  participation 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  an  episode 
which  will  go  down  in  history  as  an 
atrocity. 

That  a  man  87  years  of  age  should 
be  guarded  by  American  troops  as- 
signed the  duty  of  assuring  that  40 
years  of  imprisonment  becomes  41, 
that  15  years  of  solitary  confinement 
becomes  16  years— that  fact  demeans 
all  of  us.  And  to  be  told  that  we 
"must"  continue  this  practice  because 
the  hostile,  totalitarian,  Soviet  regime 
wants  it  that  way  simply  makes  it 
more     demeaning.     No     truly     great 
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nation  is  forced  by  its  enemies  to  col- 
laborate with  them  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  atrocities. 

Dr.  Albert  Seidl  has  l)een  the  legal 
representative  of  the  Hess  family  since 
the  days  of  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Dr. 
Seidl  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
German-Jewish  family;  he  has  served 
as  West  German  Minister  of  Justice 
and  is  a  long-standing  member  of  the 
Bavarian  state  legislature.  As  a  jurist 
with  experience  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  Dr.  Seidl  is  aware  of 
the  anomolous  position  of  the  West 
German  Government  itself.  It  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  only  part  of  a  nation,  and 
in  many  awkward  respects,  it  remains 
a  creature  of  the  post-World  War  II 
occupation. 

One  aspect  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  West  Germany,  through 
taxes  imposed  by  the  West  German 
Government,  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  prison  they  do 
not  want  and  do  not  control.  Spandau 
Prison,  in  Berlin,  a  19th  century  insti- 
tution built  to  house  600  inmates,  has, 
for  the  past  15  years,  contained  just 
one  old  man,  plus  an  array  of  staff 
members  and  guards.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  a  full  and  continuing  par- 
ticipant in  this  tragic  farce. 

We  are  told  that  the  unilateral  re- 
lease of  Hess  would  violate  the  four- 
power  agreement  under  which  Berlin 
is  still  governed.  Need  we  be  reminded 
that  only  a  week  ago  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Berlin  wall  was  observed— 
the  wall  being  a  very  gross  violation  of 
that  same  four-power  agreement. 

Two  years  ago.  Dr.  Seidl  addressed  a 
message  on  the  Hess  case  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  He  made  the  following 
array  of  points: 

As  the  defense  counsel  of  the  former 
Reichsminister  Rudolf  Hess  in  the  trial 
before  the  International  Military  Tribunal 
(IMT)  in  Nuremberg  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
with  my  client  in  the  Spandau  Allied  Prison 
in  Berlin  and  take  notice  of  his  steadily  de- 
teriorating state  of  health.  Let  me  take  this 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  my  client  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts  and 
circumstances  and  ask  you  at  the  same  time 
to  submit  this  case  to  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights: 

I. 

It  must  be  re-emphasized  time  and  again 
that  the  IMT  in  Nuremberg  cleared  Rudolf 
Hess  of  the  charge  of  having  committed  war 
crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity.  Of 
course,  it  is  also  of  importance  in  this  con- 
text that  his  flight  to  Great  Britain  took 
place  as  early  as  May  10,  1941,  i.e.  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  USSR. 

Rudolf  Hess  was  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment on  the  grounds  of  having  participat- 
ed in  the  planning  for  and  preparation  of  a 
war  of  aggression.  The  evidence  presented 
at  the  IMT  did  not  show  any  facts  justify- 
ing the  conclusion  that  Hess  exercised  any 
decisive  influence  on  Hitler's  political  and 
military  decisions.  He  had  not  attended  any 
of  the  conferences  the  minutes  of  which 
were  submitted  by  the  prosecution  in  Nur- 
emberg in  evidence  of  Hitler's  aggressive  in- 
tentions, and  the  IMT  verdict  quoted  these 
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in  detail.  These  were  the  conferences  of  No- 
vember 5,  1937.  May  23,  1939,  August  22, 
1939,  and  November  23,  1939,  during  which 
Hitler  expressed  his  ideas  in  front  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Minister,  the  Minister  of 
War  and/or  the  Chief  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chief of  the  Army,  Air  Force 
and  Navy.  In  the  decision  of  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  Rudolf  Hess  had 
primarily  been  charged  with  the  following 
main  points: 

"The  signing  of  the  Law  Concerning  the 
Introduction  of  the  Universal  Compulsory 
Military  Service,  dated  March  16.  1935; 

"The  call  upon  the  German  people  to 
make  sacrifices  for  military  armament 
(guns  instead  of  butter'); 

"The  alleged  knowledge  of  Hitlers  plans 
of  aggressions: 

■The  presence  in  Austria  and  the  co-signa- 
ture of  the  Law  Concerning  the  Reunifica- 
tion of  Austria  with  the  German  Reich  on 
March  13,  1938: 

•The  signing  of  the  Regulation  for  the  In- 
stallation of  a  Government  of  the  Sudeten- 
land  on  April  14,  1939: 

"The  support  of  a  proposal  of  the  German 
government  to  Poland  in  a  public  speech  on 
August  27,  1939: 

"The  signing  of  a  Regulation  Concerning 
the  Incorporation  of  Danzig  into  Germany 
and  the  Establishment  of  the  Polish  Gener- 
algouvememenf." 

None  of  these  acts  is  punishable  under  the 
provisions  of  crimes  against  the  peace. 

In  fact  there  was  no  valid  provision  which 
made  a  head  of  state,  minister,  general  or 
other  leader  personally  responsible  under 
criminal  law  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II  on  September  1,  1939.  The  community  of 
States  bound  by  International  Law  as  well 
as  the  League  of  Nations  have  always  con- 
demned violence  as  an  act  of  the  State 
against  International  Law,  but  never 
thought  of  accusing  persons  in  an  official 
capacity  of  an  aggressor  State,  let  alone  of 
charging  such  persons  before  an  interna- 
tional criminal  court. 

Such  a  provision  still  does  noi  exist  in 
International  Law.  All  efforU  to  codify  the 
principles  applied  by  the  victorious  powers 
at  Nuremberg  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  failed  tyecause  of  the  resist- 
ance by  the  big  powers. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
UN  should,  in  evaluating  the  competencies 
adopted  by  the  victorious  four  powers  of 
World  War  II  also  consider  the  principle  of 
equality  and  reciprocity  of  International 
Law  and  duly  apply  this  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  custodial  powers.  The  punishment 
of  crimes  against  peace,  of  crimes  against 
humanity  and  of  war  crimes  in  1945  has 
been  turned  into  a  one-sided  punishment  of 
the  vanquished  and  a  one-sided  reservation 
of  amnesty  for  the  relatives  and  supporters 
of  the  victors.  This  is  a  violation  of  ihe  prin- 
ciple of  equality  and  reciprocity  of  Interna- 
tional Law  (so-caUed  tu  quoque  principle); 
this  finally  also  t>oses  the  threat  of  only  a 
lost  war  being  a  crime,  and  not  in  every  case 
at  that. 

According  to  the  Preamble  of  the  General 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  December 
10,  1948,  it  is  an  important  commitment  of 
the  United  Nations  to  protect  human  rights 
by  the  rule  of  law  and  to  enforce  general 
support  for  and  implementation  of  human 
rights  and  basic  liberties.  According  to  Art. 
9  of  this  Declaration,  as  quoted  above, 
nobody  may  be  kept  in  arbitrary  confine- 
ment. Also  in  the  Preamble  to  the  UN  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  of  December  16. 
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1966,  (B.  International  part  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights)  the  United  Nations  undertake 
to  promote  human  rights  and  basic  liberties 
and  to  uphold  the  rights  recognized  in  this 
Pact.  This  applies  in  particular,  as  aforesaid, 
to  the  right  of  personal  freedom  (Art.  9). 
This  right  has  been  denied  to  the  former 
Minister  of  the  Reich.  Rudolf  Hess,  since 
October  1.  1946.  Since  that  date  he  has  been 
kept  imprisoned  without  legal  cause,  i.e.  has 
been  deprived  of  his  freedom.  Presumably 
there  has  rarely  been  a  case  with  such  a 
clearcut  legal  status  as  in  the  case  of  Rudolf 
Hess. 

Just  a  few  days  after  the  announcement 
of  the  verdict  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal,  i.e.  on  October  5,  1946.  the 
London  weekly,  The  Economist,  summa- 
rized the  legal  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
therefrom  as  follows: 

"During  the  trial  the  defence  lawyer  Seidl 
produced  witnesses,  including  Baron  von 
Weizsacker,  permanent  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  German  Foreign  Office  from  1938  to 
1943,  who  testified  about  a  secret  treaty  at- 
tached to  the  Nonaggression  Pact  and  pro- 
viding for  territorial  partition  of  six  Europe- 
an states  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  prosecution  made  no  attempt  to 
disprove  this  evidence;  nevertheless,  the 
judgment  completely  ignores  it.  Such  si- 
lence unfortunately  shows  that  the  Nurem- 
berg Tribunal  is  only  within  limits  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary.  In  ordinary  criminal  law 
it  would  certainly  be  a  remarkable  case  if  a 
judge,  summing  up  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
were  to  avoid  mentioning  evidence  of  the 
part  played  by  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
because  the  evidence  revealed  that  the 
judge  himself  had  been  that  accomplice. 
That  nobody  thinlcs  such  reticence  extraor- 
dinary in  the  case  of  Nuremberg  merely 
demonstrates  how  far  we  still  really  are 
from  anything  that  can  be  called  a  "reign  of 
law"  in  international  affairs.  Both  Britain 
and  France  are  on  record  as  having  con- 
curred in  the  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  League  of  Nations  for  its  unpro- 
voked attack  on  Finland  in  1939;  this  verdict 
still  stands  and  is  not  modified  by  anything 
which  has  happened  since.  In  1939  Moscow 
openly  gloried  in  military  co-operation  with 
Germany  for  the  destruction  of  Poland, 
"that  ugly  offspring  of  the  Versailles 
treaty,"  and  Ribbentrop  in  his  last  pleas 
quoted  a  cable  of  congratulation  from  Stalin 
as  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  then 
regarded  the  war  against  Poland  as  an  ag- 
gression. The  contrast  between  1939  and 
1946  is  indeed  fantastic,  and  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  either  historians  In  the 
future  or  Germans  in  the  present  will  share 
in  the  current  United  Nations  convention  of 
not  seeing  it." 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  IMT  was  no 
"competent  court"  in  accordaiice  with  Arti- 
cle 5  of  the  E}uropean  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Human  Rights  and  Basic  Lib- 
erties dated  November  4,  1950.  But  above 
all,  it  was  no  "independent,  impartial  court 
founded  on  law"  in  the  terms  of  Art.  14  of 
the  International  Pact  on  CivU  and  Political 
Rights  (Human  Rights  Convention  of  the 
United  Nations  dated  December  16,  1966). 

All  of  this  also  shows  that  the  IMT  trial 
was  no  trial  in  strict  terms  of  law  and  that 
the  verdict  of  that  tribunal  too  was  no  ver- 
dict within  the  legal  definition. 

"It  follows  from  this  that  the  conviction 
of  Rudolf  Hess  for  'crimes  against  the 
peace'  is  a  violation  of  human  rights.  Article 
11.  Section  2  of  the  Human  Rights  Declara- 
tion of  December  10,  1948,  Article  7,  Section 
1  of  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
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and  Political  Rights  of  December  6,  1966, 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  no  person 
may  be  convicted  for  an  act  or  omission 
which  took  place  at  a  time  when  that  act  or 
omission  was  not  punishable  under  national 
or  international  law." 

The  burden  of  response  apparently  fell 
upon  Mr.  Gamal  Badr,  "Deputy  Director  for 
Research  and  Studies"  at  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  at  United  Nations  head- 
quarters. The  interest  which  Mr.  Badr  de- 
veloped in  the  case  of  the  world's  oldest  po- 
litical prisoner,  and  the  care  with  which  he 
read  the  materials  presented  by  Dr.  Seidl,  is 
revealed  in  his  response.  Mr.  Badr  presumes 
that  Hess  was  found  guilty  of  the  precise  of- 
fenses of  which  he  was  acquitted,  and  goes 
on  to  describe  the  vast  benefits  which  flow 
to  manliind  as  a  whole,  in  consequence  of 
the  atrocious  treatment  accorded  to  the 
person  who  was  found  not  guilty! 

Let  Mr.  Badr  speak  for  himself  here.  His 
reply  to  Dr.  Seidl  is  as  follows: 

"As  to  the  human  rights  aspect  of  his  case 
on  which  you  have  placed  an  emphasis  in 
the  letters,  your  kind  attention  is  drawn  to 
General  Assembly  resolution  2583  (XXIV) 
in  which  the  Assembly,  inter  alia,  expressed 
its  conviction  that  punishment  of  persons 
responsible  for  war  crimes  and  crimes 
against  humanity  'constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  prevention  of  such  crimes, 
the  protection  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  the  encouragement  of 
confidence,  the  furtherance  of  cooperation 
among  peoples  and  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.'  " 

Having  successfully  missed  the  point  of 
Hess'  innocence  of  "war  crimes"  and  "crimes 
against  humanity,"  Mr.  Badr  further  hides 
behind  another  bulwark  of  hypocrisy,  Arti- 
cle 107  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In  es- 
sence. Article  107,  which  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  "enemy  states  clause,"  says  that 
the  wirmers  of  World  War  II  shall  be  free  to 
do  as  they  please  to  the  losers,  all  the  fine 
principles  of  the  Charter  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Badr  manages  here  to  miss  the  point 
that  it  is  "states"  which  are  referred  to,  and 
that  not  even  Article  107  deprived  every  in- 
dividual member  of  a  defeated  state  of  his 
or  her  human  rights  forever  after.  The 
numberless  additional  legal  flaws  involved 
in  the  Nuremberg  Trials  are  discreetly  ig- 
nored In  Mr.  Badr's  response: 

"You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  according 
to  Article  107  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, nothing  in  the  latter  'shall  invalidate  or 
preclude  action,  in  relation  to  any  State 
which  during  the  Second  World  War  has 
been  an  enemy  of  any  signatory  of  the 
present  Charter,  taken  or  authorized  as  a 
result  of  that  war  by  the  Governments 
having  responsibility  for  such  action'.  You 
may  also  wish  to  recall  that  by  resolution  95 
(I)  'Affirmation  of  the  Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law  recognized  by  the  Charter  of  the 
Nuremberg  Tribunal'  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  took  note  of  the 
Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Military  Tribunal  for  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  major 
war  criminals  of  the  European  Axis  signed 
in  London  on  8  August  1948,  and  affirmed 
the  principles  of  international  law  recog- 
nized by  the  Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tri- 
bunal and  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal." 

A  rebuttal  of  the  careless  and  ignorant  po- 
sition expressed  by  Mr.  Badr.  as  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  Dieter  Blumenwitz,  who  holds  the  Chair 
for  International  Law,  General  Govern- 
ment. German  and  Bavarian  Law,  and  Polit- 
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ical  Sciences  at  Wurzburg  University.  This 
rebuttal  Is  twenty  pages  long;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  shreds  the  validity  of  Mr.  Badr's 
presumptions. 

Dr.  Blumenwitz  concludes: 

"(I)  The  U.N.O.  is  not  prevented  either  by 
Article  107  or  by  any  other  provisions  of 
international  law  from  taking  up  the  case  of 
Rudolf  Hess  or  from  investigating  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  human  rights  as- 
pects. 

"(2)  In  the  past,  the  U.N.O.  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  •  •  •  prisoners  of  war.  In  this 
connection,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
Rudolf  Hess— as  the  E^iropean  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  expressly  stated— was  ini- 
tially treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war  after  his 
landing  in  Great  Britain  on  May  10,  1941." 

From  that  day  to  this.  Hess  has  been  a 
prisoner.  He  sought  to  prevent  Germany 
and  Britain  from  destroying  another  gen- 
eration of  their  youth.  He  was  a  British 
prisoner  of  war  when  the  "war  crimes"  of 
which  Mr.  Badr  presumes  him  guilty  were 
committed,  which  is  why  even  the  "hanging 
court,"  as  the  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal surely  was,  could  not  quite  find  him 
guilty  of  them. 

The  indifference  of  the  "human  rights" 
claque  to  the  genuine  plight  of  the  world's 
oldest  and  longest-held  political  prisoner 
will  stand  as  yet  another  monument  to  this 
Age  of  Hypocrisy.  But  the  American  people 
should  not  permit  their  government  to  in- 
volve them  further  in  this  singular  atroci- 
ty.* 
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CHICAGO'S  OBSERVANCE  OP 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Tedis  Zierins.  a  Chicagoan  who  fled 
Communist  rule  in  Latvia,  recently 
sent  me  several  articles  reporting  on 
the  dramatic  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  Chicago  area.  I 
wish  to  insert  them  along  with  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  Mayor  Martin  J. 
Butler  of  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Park 
Ridge.  111.,  and  a  resolution  issued  by 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
Chicago  by  its  chairman,  Ilmars  Berg- 
manis. 

[From  the  Park  Ridce  Advocate,  July  16, 

1981] 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  twenty-two  years  ago  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  inaugurated  by  a  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress; 
and 

Whereas,  throughout  our  history  we 
Americans  have  held  the  deep  belief  that 
liberty  and  independence  are  among  the 
most  basic  and  inalienable  rights  of  people 
everywhere;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vital  to  the  national  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  and  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
be  kept  alive,  especially  remembering  the 
citizens  of  more  than  thirty  countries  now 
under  Communist  rule;  and 

Whereas,  each  year  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  provided  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
American  people  to  show  their  concern  for 


those  whose  governments  do  not  permit  the 
same  freedoms  we  enjoy;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  United  States  Con- 
gress has  this  year  designated  July  18  as 
"National  POW-MIA  Recognition  Day"  to 
remember  those  Americans  who  may  still  be 
held  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action: 
Now.  therefore, 

I.  Martin  J.  Butler,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Park  Ridge,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
July  12  to  18.  1981,  as  "CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK"  and  urge  all  citizens  to  support  this 
annual  observance,  and  special  recognition 
to  be  given  on  July  18  to  those  Americans 
now  classified  as  POW  or  MIA. 

In  witness.  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  City  of 
Park  Ridge  to  be  affixed  this  8th  day  of 
July.  1981. 

Caftivi:  Nations  Day  in  Chicago- 
Resolution 

Whereas,  in  Eastern  Europe,  Southeast 
Asia,  Cuba,  and  most  recently  in  Afganistan, 
men,  women  and  children,  once  free,  are 
denied  the  free  exercise  of  their  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  and  human  rights;  and 

Whereas,  nations,  once  free,  are  deprived 
of  their  right  to  self-determination;  and 

Whereas,  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  co- 
lonial empire  and  its  aggressive  policies  are 
now  the  greatest  threat  to  world  freedom: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  participants  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Day  rally. 

That  the  people  of  Captive  Nations  have 
not  lost  their  dedication  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom  or  their  desire  to  see  their  own  na- 
tions free. 

That  on  this  day  we  should  reaffirm  our 
beliefs  in  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
renew  our  dedication  in  the  struggle  to  free 
the  people  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  empire; 

Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  United 
States  government  to  commit  Itself  to  the 
cause  of  the  Captive  Nations  and  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  government  to  obtain  the 
release  of  all  national,  political  and  religious 
prisoners,  to  end  further  persecutions  and 
to  demand,  as  provided  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration,  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation for  all  peoples  under  constitutional 
government  and  a  life  of  liberty  and  self -ful- 
fillment for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Captive 
Nations. 

Red  "Cancer"  Warned  by  Lindstrom 
In  a  rousing  speech  at  the  Captive  Nations 
Day  rally  at  the  Daley  Plaza,  Saturday,  the 
Rev.  Paul  Lindstrom  urged  Americans  to 
become  more  informed  about  the  "Cancer 
of  Communism,"  and  to  support  captive 
people  throughout  the  world. 

"As  Americans,  we  need  to  be  activists  for 
freedom, "  said  Lindstrom.  the  arch-conserv- 
ative pastor  of  the  Christian  Liberty  Acade- 
my in  Prospect  Heights.  "We  must  get  in- 
volved; we  must  let  our  political  leaders 
know  we  expect  them  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  people  of  captive  nations  win 
their  freedom." 

Lindstrom.  widely  known  for  his  forma- 
tion of  the  "Remember  the  People  Commit- 
tee" in  1968,  drew  enthusiastic  applause  sev- 
eral times  from  the  crowd  of  about  400  clus- 
tered around  the  podium  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Picasso  statue. 

The  crowd,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  30  captive  nations  identified  by  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  car- 
ried signs  bearing  slogans  such  as,  "Freedom 
for  Lithuania,"  "Withdraw  all  troops  from 
Laos."  and   "God  Bless  America  and  Guard 
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our  Freedom."  During  the  rally  members  of 
the  Polish  group.  Pokolenie.  passed  out 
helium-filled  balloons  emblazoned  with  the 
name  of  the  Polish  union.  Solidarity,  and 
burned  a  Soviet  flag. 

Other  speakers,  including  Chicago  Con- 
gressmen Frank  Annunzio,  Henry  Hyde  and 
Edward  Derwinski,  and  A.  Mazewski,  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Polish  American  Congress 
and  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  denounced 
the  Soviet  Union's  violation  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world. 

"Your  credentials  to  address  the  Captive 
Nations  Day  audience  are  greater  than  my 
own  because  you  have  been  the  ones  to  who 
have  been  subjected  to  Marxist  brutality, " 
Lindstrom  told  the  crowd.  "Your  credentials 
include  the  scars  on  your  backs,  the  tears 
you  have  shed  and  the  sacrifices  you  have 
made  so  that  you  and  others  might  be  free. 
On  this  side  of  hell,  there  is  nothing  more 
terrible  than  the  degradation  of  communist 
tyrarmy." 

The  committee  sponsoring  the  rally  was 
formed  to  promote  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  signed  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  July  17,  1959, 
when  only  22  nations  were  listed  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union.* 


UNIT  84  WINS  MAE  HOLMS 
AWARD 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  congratulate  unit  84.  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Auxiliary 
of  Holly  Hill,  Fla..  for  winning  the  cov- 
eted Mae  Holms  Award  at  the  recent 
national  convention  of  the  DAV  and 
DAVA  held  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  Mae  Holms  Award  is  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  be  bestowed  on  an 
auxiliary  unit.  The  award  is  for  excel- 
lence of  achievement  in  all  live  of  the 
auxiliary's  major  programs:  American- 
ism, community  service,  hospital,  legis- 
lation, and  volunteer  services  in  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  centers. 

From  the  1,730  auxiliary  units  that 
competed  for  the  Mae  Holms  Award, 
only  1  unit  of  100  or  less  and  1  unit  of 
101  or  more  are  eligible  to  receive  this 
accolade.  The  240  members  of  unit  84 
worked  many  hours  at  fundraising  and 
various  programs,  with  special  efforts 
given  by  Commander  Margarette 
Kwalik.  Adjutant  Marge  Duffy,  Chap- 
lain Evelyn  Belt,  and  Chairpersons 
Betty  Ertel.  Sally  Gavin.  Merle  Gee. 
and  Catherine  Dobbs,  who  coordinat- 
ed most  of  these  projects  in  1980-81. 

We  in  Florida's  Fourth  Congression- 
al District  take  great  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  imit  84  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Auxiliary  has  won 
this  coveted  award  over  stiff  nation- 
wide competition.  On  a  personal  basis, 
it  gives  me  a  deep  sense  of  pride  know- 
ing that  the  members  of  unit  84  have 
given  so  much  of  themselves  in  im- 
proving the  Holly  Hill  community  in 
which  they  live.  It  is  ordinary  folks 
like  those  in  unit  84,  who  have  volun- 
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teered  so  much  of  their  time  and  their 
energy,  to  make  this  country  the  great 
Nation  it  is  today.  Their  selfless  devo- 
tion to  their  neighbors  and  community 
is  what  America  is  all  about  and 
speaks  well  for  all  Disabled  American  / 
Veterans.* 


THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  SUPPLY- 
SIDE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Hans  Sennholz.  who  in  my  opinion  has 
the  best  economic  mind  in  America 
today,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
entitled,  "The  Two  Sides  of  Supply- 
Side,"  which  appeared  in  the  August 
1981  issue  of  Private  Practice.  He 
points  out  that  the  supply-side  argu- 
ments seem  to  be  mere  arguments  for 
temporary  restraint  and  delay.  While 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  it 
will  not  stimulate  economic  activity  on 
a  long-term  basis.  To  provide  long- 
term  stability  we  need  to  return  and 
engage  in  genuine  discussion  of  the 
morality  and  desirability  of  economic 
transfer  by  political  force.  This  is  the 
only  way  the  Reagan  program  will  suc- 
ceed and  prevail.  I  commend  the  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Sennholz,  who  not  only  ad- 
dresses the  economics  involved  but 
also  discusses  the  immorality  of  the 
welfare  state,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

The  Two  Sides  of  Supply  Side 
(By  Hans  Sennholz.  Ph.  D.) 

In  politics,  the  days  we  pass  with  new 
hope  and  happy  prospects  are  more  numer- 
ous by  far  than  those  coming  to  fruition. 
With  every  new  election,  hope  offers  an 
easy  and  universal  cure  for  all  our  social 
and  economic  ailments.  Yet.  our  hopes 
always  prove  to  be  delusions  that  in  the  end 
leave  us  nothing  but  hop>e. 

With  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  White  House, 
many  investors  and  businessmen  are  cling- 
ing to  the  hope  that  they  will  see  inflation 
subside,  their  taxes  lowered,  economic  ex- 
pansion resumed  and  our  levels  of  living 
permitted  to  Improve  again.  The  U.S.  busi- 
ness community,  almost  without  exception, 
is  envisioning  a  new  trend  called  "supply- 
side  economics"  that  should  restore  econom- 
ic vitality  and  growth. 

THE  RIGHT  HAND  GIVETH  *  '  * 

The  new  trend  promised  to  provide  a  pow- 
erful incentive  to  boost  the  rate  of  economic 
expansion  and  create  an  investment  boom. 
To  that  effect,  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing a  25  percent  cut  in  personal  income  tax 
rates  over  the  next  three  years.  The  maxi- 
mum tax  on  investment  income  is  to  be  re- 
duced from  70  percent  to  50  percent  and  the 
top  capital  gains  rate  from  28  percent  to  20 
percent. 

An  accelerated  depreciation  plan  would 
allow  businesses  to  write  off  buildings  in  15 
years,  utility  property  in  10  years,  machin- 
ery in  five  and  vehicles  in  three  years.  Busi- 
ness taxes  will  be  lowered.  But  the  22  per- 
cent increase  in  Social  Security  taxes  im- 
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posed  on  Individuals  by  the  previous  Con- 
gress will  remain  in  effect.  Moreover,  the  25 
percent  cut  in  personal  income  tax  rates  will 
barely  compensate  for  the  higher  brackets 
in  which  individuals  will  find  themselves  as 
wages  and  salaries  increase  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  It  is  hoped,  though,  that  the  tax 
reform  will  produce  a  jump  in  personal  sav- 
ings and  investments  that  will  enable  finan- 
cial institutions  to  finance  not  only  the  fed- 
eral deficits  but  also  investments  in  housing 
and  business. 

STORMY  SEAS  MAY  BE  BECALMED 

It  is  clear  the  Reagan  program  has  gar- 
nered some  popularity  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
just  as  it  has  with  the  business  community. 
Ironically,  the  majority  of  the  present  Con- 
gress passed  the  very  tax  legislation  that  is 
responsible  for  the  economic  stagnation. 
These  same  congressmen  imposed  the  puni- 
tive rates  on  investments  income  and  the 
confiscatory  rates  on  higher  incomes.  To 
expect  them  after  many  decades  of  taxing 
and  spending  to  think  of  economic  produc- 
tion and  growth  is  to  believe  in  political  mir- 
acles—but miracles  may  yet  happen. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee,  the 
Reagan  program  deserves  our  objective 
analysis  of  probable  effectiveness  and  po- 
tential effects  regardless  of  political  consid- 
erations. We  must  raise,  and  hopefully 
answer,  the  question  of  how  it  may  work. 

This  writer,  always  skeptical  of  political 
answers  and  fearful  of  the  harm  inflicted  by 
political  actions,  is  rejoicing  about  the  mere 
fact  there  is  a  tax-cut  debate.  After  all, 
before  there  can  be  reason  and  sanity  in  po- 
litical life,  there  must  be  reasonable  and 
sane  public  discussion.  In  political  life,  as  in 
all  other  aspects  of  human  life,  thought 
always  precedes  action,  and  changes  in 
public  thought  and  ideas  precede  changes 
and  policy. 

The  current  debate  pits  the  old  ideological 
forces  against  new  supply-side  forces.  The 
old  forces,  represented  by  numerous  liberal 
legislators,  are  repeating  the  popular  argu- 
ments for  using  political  force  to  redistrib- 
ute income  and  wealth.  They  argue  for  eco- 
nomic equality  and  equal  opportunity 
through  political  action.  Because  govern- 
ment has  no  income  or  wealth  of  its  own, 
they  favor  the  seizing  of  income  from  the 
more  productive  members  of  society  and  its 
transfer  to  poorer  members.  Waxing  elo- 
quently about  social  peace  and  harmony 
through  forced  redistribution,  they  appeal 
to  the  most  numerous  class  of  voters  and 
promise  them  ever  more  benefits  by  taxing 
the  only  source  of  economic  wealth:  eco- 
nomic activity. 

WHETTINO  THE  APPETITE 

In  the  heated  political  debates,  the  advo- 
cates of  supply-side  economics  are  tempted 
to  fall  back  on  a  set  of  arguments  that  is 
convincing  politically  but  counterproductive 
ideologically.  When  pressed  for  more  bene- 
fits to  the  poor  and  needy,  they  merely 
resort  to  "lack  of  funds."  They  talk  about 
huge  budgetary  deficits  and  the  resulting 
soaring  inflation.  They  argue  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  transfer  growth  on 
grounds  of  fiscal  responsibility,  but  do  not 
attack  the  rationale  of  transfer.  By  merely 
pleading  "lack  of  funds"  they  are.  in  the  en- 
suing silence,  yielding  to  the  case  for  forced 
redistribution.  They  have  thereby  strength- 
ened the  expectations  of  transfer  in  the 
future,  when  economic  production  speeds 
up  again  and  new  transfer  funds  become 
available.  In  short,  most  supply-side  argu- 
ments seem  to  be  mere  argimients  for  tem- 
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porary  restraint  and  delay  that  do  not  ring 
true  with  impatient  Americans. 

Observers  of  supply-side  economics  may 
remember  President  John  P.  Kennedys  tax 
reform  program,  which  actually  lowered 
business  taxes  and  generated  a  remarkable 
economic  boom.  In  the  long  run.  however, 
the  business  expansion  of  the  early  1960s 
was  dissipated  entirely  by  the  enormous 
transfer  expansion  during  the  late  1960s 
and  throughout  the  19708.  It  greatly  sharp- 
ened the  appetites  of  the  transfer  forces. 

THE  GREAT  DISASTER 

A  few  advocates  of  supply-side  economics 
actually  question  the  moral  and  economic 
foundation  of  the  transfer  system.  They 
point  out.  correctly,  that  during  the  last  two 
decades  federal  policies  have  progressively 
weakened  economic  production  until  it  has 
fallen  into  stagnation  and  recession. 
Throughout  the  1970s,  unemployment  has 
risen  to  deplorable  levels  as  most  Ameri- 
cans' standards  of  living  have  fallen.  Most 
have  fallen  back  to  1970  levels  and  may 
soon  be  back  at  1965  or  even  1960  levels,  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates. 

The  economic  conditions  of  most  of  the 
beneficiaries,  the  blacks  and  Hispanics  in 
teeming  city  slums,  are  immeasurably  worse 
today  than  they  were  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  transfer  program,  massive  in  scope  and 
magnitude,  has  been  an  unmitigated  eco- 
nomic disaster  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  it  was  supposed  to  benefit.  Equally 
important,  it  has  weakened  or  even  de- 
stroyed the  moral  fiber  of  millions  of  bene- 
ficiaries lingering  at  the  public  trough. 
Rampant  crime  and  public  immorality  have 
become  constant  threats  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  countless  Americans.  Such  are 
the  fruits  of  a  welfare  state  that  appeals  to 
envy  and  covetousness  and  practices  eco- 
nomic redistribution  by  political  force. 

The  voices  of  moral  condemnation  are 
barely  audible  in  the  noise  of  political 
debate.  Therefore,  even  if  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram does  prevail,  we  must  cast  doubt  on 
the  effectiveness  and  durability  of  the  re- 
forms. Surely,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
possibility  that  the  reform  forces  leaning 
heavily  now  on  arguments  of  fiscal  expedi- 
ency, may  in  the  future  return  to  moral  and 
philosophical  arguments  that  go  to  the 
roots  of  our  economic  and  social  dilemma. 
When  they  return  and  engage  in  genuine 
discussion  of  the  morality  and  desirability 
of  economic  transfer  by  political  force,  we 
shall  welcome  them  and  join  them  in  a  new 
hope  for  a  new  beginning. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tax-cut  debate  rages 
on,  generating  more  heat  than  light.  The 
federal  deficit  for  the  present  year  may 
exceed  the  $60  billion  deficit  of  the  last 
year,  casting  new  doubt  on  the  reform  pro- 
posals. After  all,  the  deleterious  effects  of 
deficit  spending  are  the  same  under  a  Re- 
publican administration  as  they  are  under  a 
Democratic  administration.  Deficits  con- 
sume capital,  which  is  the  brick  and  mortar 
of  economic  expansion  and  improvement. 
They  exhaust  the  capital  markets,  deprive 
businesses  of  their  foundations  and  depress 
wage  rates  and  levels  of  living.  Indeed,  they 
are  counterproductive. 

DEFICITS  CLOUD  THE  PICTURE 

Will  supply-side  economics,  when  fully 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity?  I  doubt  it,  as  long  as  stagger- 
ing federal  deficits  continue  to  consume  our 
capital  substance.  Massive  government  bor- 
rowing causes  interest  rates  to  soar;  govern- 
ment is  insensitive  to  rising  costs,  whether 
they  be  10  percent,  15  percent  or  even  20 
percent. 
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Business  though  is  highly  sensitive  to 
costs.  In  fact,  all  business  activity— in  par- 
ticular, capital  investment— is  completely 
determined  by  costs.  It  explains  why  busi- 
ness can  easily  be  crowded  out  of  the  loan 
markets  when  government  appears  on  the 
scene  seeking  to  meet  its  deficit  obligations. 

WHETHER  A  LENDER  OR  INVESTOR  BE 

A  simple  calculation  may  illustrate  the 
point.  When  the  U.S.  Treasury  pays  15  per- 
cent or  more  on  its  short-term  obligations  at 
the  same  time  business  is  struggling  to  earn 
5  to  10  percent,  liquid  capital  tends  to  flow 
to  government.  Who  would  want  to  make  a 
risky  investment  in  business  and  perhaps 
earn  5  to  10  percent,  if  the  U.S.  Treasury  is 
offering  15  percent  without  any  risk  to  the 
investor?  In  fact,  it  would  be  rational  and 
economical  for  business  to  reduce  its  re- 
serves to  a  minimum  in  order  to  lend  more 
funds  to  the  Treasury.  Obviously,  no  busi- 
ness boom  can  develop  under  such  condi- 
tions. Supply-side  policies  are  bound  to  fail 
because  the  business  tax  reductions  merely 
facilitate  the  financing  of  federal  debt. 
Guided  by  lofty  interest  rates,  tax  rebates 
flow  right  back  to  the  Treasury  as  loan 
funds. 

The  supply-side  economists  crowding 
around  Reagan  have  a  ready  answer  to  this 
objection.  The  income  tax  reductions  will 
encourage  most  Americans  to  save  and 
invest  more  so  that  interest  rates  will  come 
down  substantially.  Both  government  and 
business  will  obtain  their  fair  share  of  new 
loan  funds  coming  into  the  market,  permit- 
ting government  to  cover  its  deficits  and 
business  to  invest  in  new  facilities  and 
equipment. 

Surely,  we  must  agree  with  these  opti- 
mists provided  the  American  people  will  ac- 
tually save  and  invest  more  in  the  future.  If 
mortgage  rates  were  to  fall  to  12  percent,  or 
even  10  percent,  because  new  savings  flow 
into  thrift  institutions,  the  housing  industry 
would  spring  to  life.  But  if,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  the  savings  are  not  forthcoming 
or  government  makes  ever  new  demands  for 
deficit  financing  and  interest  rates  remain 
at  lofty  levels,  there  can  be  no  economic  ex- 
pansion. Government  deficits  are  always  de- 
pressive no  matter  who  suffers  from  them.* 


AT  WHAT  COST  WILL  THE  BRIT- 
ISH CONTROL  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  informative  article 
from  a  recent  edition  of  New  States- 
man magazine.  The  article  written  by 
Political  Editor  Peter  Kellner  focuses 
on  a  most  important,  but  little  known 
aspect  of  the  Northern  Ireland  issue- 
how  much  it  costs  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  its  direct  rule  over  Ulster. 

The  answer  is  startling.  According  to 
Kellner.  "All  told  then,  Ulster  receives 
subsidies  totaling  1.5  billion  pounds  a 
year  from  Britain— or  almost  half  of 
the  province's  annual  public  expendi- 
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tare  of  3.3  billion  pounds."  Upon 
closer  examination,  we  discover  that 
included  among  this  1.5  billion  poimd 
expenditures  is  an  estimated  320  mil- 
lion pounds  for  the  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary—the main  police  force  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Great  Britain 
spends  six  times  as  much  on  law  and 
order  in  Northern  Ireland  than  in  any 
other  area  of  government  expendi- 
tures. 

These  expenditures  are  incredible 
when  one  considers  the  precarious 
state  of  the  British  economy  today. 
One  would  assume  that  this  massive 
and  constant  infusion  of  money  into 
Northern  Ireland  over  the  past  12 
years  would  have  brought  stability 
and  prosperity  to  the  region.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  More 
than  2,000  people  have  died  from  vio- 
lence since  the  British  introduced 
their  security  forces  into  the  North.  In 
the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  27- 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
manufacturing  jobs  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Unemployment  in  the  North  has 
consistently  exceeded  the  national 
rate  for  Great  Britain.  In  certain  mi- 
nority neighborhoods,  unemployment 
among  Catholics  is  running  as  high  as 
40  percent. 

When  one  looks  to  the  day  when 
peace,  justice,  and  freedom  might 
again  reign  in  Northern  Ireland— one 
realizes  that  the  declaration  of  intent 
by  the  British  Government  to  remove 
their  presence  is  a  vitally  important 
prerequisite.  The  Kellner  article  sug- 
gests that  for  economic  reasons— in 
short  time  that  may  in  fact  have  to  be 
the  British  policy.  If  this  happens,  I 
recommend  that  the  United  States  be 
in  a  position  to  provide  economic  aid 
to  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Kellner  article  follows: 

The  Most  Subsidised  People  on  Earth 
(By  Peter  Kellner.  Political  Editor) 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  British 
government  could  spend  £1.5  billion.  It 
could  restore  the  housing,  school  and  hospi- 
tal-building programmes  to  the  levels  of  the 
mid-70s.  and  so  generate  extra  jobs  and  a 
better  welfare  state.  Or  it  could  almost 
double  overseas  aid,  and  keep  the  navy  in 
the  style  to  which  it  has  become  accus- 
tomed—and so  win  a  standing  ovation  from 
the  western  alliance  and  the  third  world.  Or 
it  could  cut  income  tax  by  two  pence  in  the 
pound,  and  give  us  each  a  little  more  to 
spend.  Or  it  can  carry  on  financing  its  policy 
in  Northern  Ireland,  risking  death  to  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  attracting  the  opprobrium  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  securing  no 
moral,  social  or  financial  dividend  whatso- 
ever from  its  investment. 

To  discuss  Ulster  in  terms  of  money 
rather  than  principle  may  seem  irrelevant, 
even  sordid.  If  it  is  right  to  stand  by  the 
Protestants,  should  we  not  do  so  whatever 
the  price?  Alternatively,  if  it  is  right  to  work 
for  British  withdrawal  and  a  united  Ireland, 
should  we  not  regard  this  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  historic  mission  rather  than  a 
temporary  respite  for  the  public  sector  bor- 
rowing requirement? 

Perhaps.  There  are.  though,  three  reasons 
why  an  examination  of  the  economic  facts  is 
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worthwhile.  First,  it  is  one  way— admittedly 
very  partial— of  discovering  something  of 
the  true  relationship  between  Britain  and 
the  province.  Second.  Ulster  is  not  the  sole 
moral  issue  British  politics:  the  Provision  of 
decent  welfare  services  is  another,  and  when 
money  is  tight  the  financial  cost  of  servicing 
one  principle  is  liable  to  be  paid  by  sacrific- 
ing another. 

Third,  to  probe  the  financial  link  between 
Britain  and  Ulster  is  to  ask  some  awkward 
questions  about  what  British  policy  has 
done  to  everyday  life  in  even  the  more 
peaceful  parts  of  the  province.  The  answers 
are  frightening. 

The  main  subsidy  to  the  Ulster  economy 
voted  by  MP's  at  Westminster  is  the  annual 
Grant-in-Aid.  This  totalled  £654  million  in 
1980-81;  the  provision  for  1981-82  is  up  20 
per  cent,  to  £785  million.  This  essentially 
covers  the  gap  between  what  is  collected  in 
Ulster  in  taxes,  rates  etc  and  what  is  spent 
there  on  public  services  such  as  roads,  hous- 
ing, schools  and  hospitals. 

But  that  figure  tells  only  half  the  story. 
"Law,  order  and  protective  services"— 
mainly,  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
stabulary-are financed  separately.  These 
are  expected  to  cost  £326  million  this  year. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  extra  cost  of 
keeping  troops  in  Ulster,  over  and  above 
what  it  would  cost  to  keep  them  on  Salis- 
bury Plain  or  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Public  Expenditure 
White  Paper,  this  was  £103  million  last  year, 
at  autumn  1979  prices— which  implies  a 
1981-82  figure  at  current  prices  of  around 
£130  million.  So  the  overall  figure  for— how 
shall  we  put  it— exerting  Her  Majesty's  au- 
thority in  Northern  Ireland  is  about  £450 
million  this  year.  That  works  out  at  almost 
£6  a  week  for  everyone  living  in  Ulster;  the 
cost  of  law'n'order  in  the  rest  of  the  UK  is 
less  than  £1  a  week  per  person. 

There  is.  in  addition,  a  further  sum  not 
voted  by  Parliament  at  all  in  advance.  Each 
year  "parity  payments"  are  made  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  insurance  fund.  This  is 
roughly  the  gap  between  what  companies 
and  workers  pay  in  national  insurance  con- 
tributions, and  what  (principally)  the  unem- 
ployed and  pensioners  receive  in  benefit. 
With  the  recession  deepening  and  more 
than  one  in  five  not  jobless  in  Ulster,  the 
parity  payments  are  inevitably  on  the  in- 
crease. In  1981-82  they  may  well  approach 
£200  million. 

All  told.  then.  Ulster  receives  subsidies  to- 
talling £1.5  billion  a  year  from  Britain— or 
almost  half  the  province's  annual  public  ex- 
penditure total  of  £3.3  billion  (see  table.) 
That  is  equivalent  to  a  subsidy  of  £20  per 
person  per  week. 

Ulster:  the  true  bill 
[In  millions  of  pounds] 

Income  1981-82: 
Locally-generated    taxes,    rates, 
national  insurance  etc 1,800 

Payments  from  Britain: 

Grant-in-aid 800 

Police,  army,  prisons 450 

National  insurance 

Parity  payments 200 

Agricultural  subsidy 50 

Subtotal 1.500 

Total  income 3,300 

Expenditure  for  1981-82: 

Health,  education „ 1.000 

Social  Security 900 

Industry,  agriculture,  transport ..  500 

Police,  army,  prisons 450 
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Housing 250 

Miscellaneous 200 

Total  expenditure 3,300 

(It  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  subvention 
is  even  higher  if,  for  example.  Ulster  is 
deemed  to  receive  its  share  of  the  "benefit" 
of  Britain's  general  defence  expenditure, 
then  another  £300  million  should  be  added. 
The  £1.5  billion  calculation  assumes,  in 
effect,  that  Ulster  receives  national  benefits 
such  as  NATO  membership  for  free.  Lucky 
Ulster.) 

If  any  other  part  of  the  UK  received  a 
£l,000-a-head  subsidy  (and  no  other  region 
comes  remotely  near  that),  you  might 
expect  an  unparalleled  surge  in  prosperity. 
And,  to  some  extent,  Ulster  has  benefited: 
between  1966  and  1978.  living  standards  rose 
twice  as  fast  in  Ulster  as  in  mainland  Brit- 
ain. 

But  in  other  ways,  the  Ulster  economy 
has  grown  steadily  weaker.  Unemployment 
is  worse  by  far  than  elsewhere  in  the  UK; 
and  within  the  province  there  is  a  sharp  dif- 
ference between  Protestant  areas  where  the 
rate  is  10-20  per  cent,  and  Catholic  areas, 
where  it  is  generally  25-35  per  cent.  An 
analysis  by  Bob  Rowthom  to  be  published 
in  a  coming  issue  of  the  Cambridge  Journal 
of  E)conomics  paints  a  fearsome  picture  of 
what  has  happened  since  the  early  1970's. 

A  decade  ago  Ulster  had  a  balanced,  if 
none  too  prosperous,  economic  structure. 
Since  then  industrial  jobs  have  disappeared 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  in  mainland  Brit- 
ain, 27  per  cent  of  jobs  in  manufacturing 
have  gone.  At  the  same  time,  public  money 
has  been  poured  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
into  jobs  in  health,  education  and  adminis- 
tration. Public  sector  employment  has  risen 
by  half  in  the  past  ten  years. 

One  way  of  looking  at  the  huge  and  grow- 
ing subsidy  of  Ulster  is  that  it  has  main- 
tained living  standards— largely  via  the  cre- 
ation of  public  sector  jobs— in  the  face  of 
general  economic  disintegration.  Inward  in- 
vestment from  Britain  and  abroad,  which 
created  more  than  11.000  new  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing between  1966  and  1971.  has  large- 
ly dried  up  since  then.  All  told.  Rowthom 
calculates,  the  conflict  has  destroyed  or  pre- 
vented the  creation  of  about  40,000  jobs  in 
industry,  construction  and  private  services- 
while  Westminster's  response  to  the  conflict 
has  been  to  create  15.000  more  public  sector 
jobs.  (Both  figures  are  relative,  not  abso- 
lute: they  compare  the  present  employment 
structure  with  what  it  would  be  if  Ulster 
had  developed  in  line  with  other  depressed 
regions  of  the  UK.) 

The  net  effect  of  the  conflict,  therefore, 
has  been  to  reduce  employment  by  about 
25.000— or  about  four  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing population.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
flict has  created  grotesque  distortions,  turn- 
ing Ulster  into  a  workhouse  economy  where 
more  and  more  jobs  owe  their  existence  to 
administrative  fiat  and  institutionalised 
charity  rather  than  to  rational  economic  or- 
ganisation. 

In  the  long  run- indeed,  in  the  not-so-long 
run— the  economics  of  Ulster  are  likely  to 
become  an  unacceptable  burden  on  Britain. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Dublin  government 
could  not  begin  to  meet  the  cost  of  support- 
ing Ulster's  living  standards  within  a  united 
Ireland.  It  may  dent  British  pride  for  Tony 
Benn  to  suggest  involving  the  United  Na- 
tions or  for  David  Owen  to  discuss  the  role 
of  the  Common  Market;  but  the  time  is  not 
far  removed  when  an  international  solution 
to  the  problems  of  Ulster  will  be  the  only 
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one  that  either  Dublin  or  London  will  be 
able  to  afford.* 


AUTOWORKERS  UNION.  DEAL- 
ERS AND  MANtJPACTURERS 
SUPPORT  H.R.  4400 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  4.  Mr.  Hiixis  of  Indiana  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  4400,  the  Mobile 
Source  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  received 
statements  of  support  for  the  bill  from 
various  foreign  and  domestic  motor  ve- 
hicle manufacturers,  and  from  dealers 
and  retail  automotive  manufacturer 
associations.  In  addition,  as  the  result 
of  our  discussions  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  union  has  informed 
us  of  its  support  for  the  bill.  These 
groups  also  call  for  prompt  congres- 
sional action  on  this  bill. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  more  balanced  approach  to  reg- 
ulating mobile  source  emissions.  Both 
Mr.  HiLLis  and  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  the  quality  of  our  air  is  main- 
tained at  levels  which  would  not  jeop- 
ardize the  health  of  Americans.  We 
also  want  to  hold  down  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  reemploying  the  thou- 
sands of  autoworkers  who  have  been 
laid  off  as  a  result  of  the  downturn  in 
our  domestic  auto  industry,  which  has 
been  caused  in  part  by  the  cost  of 
Government  regulation. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, an  organization  that  is  committed 
to  providing  for  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  to  preserving  jobs.  The 
UAW,  which  was  consulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  provisions  of  our  bill, 
has  advised  us  of  its  support  for  the 
carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  hydrocarbon  emission  levels  pre- 
sented in  this  legislation,  based  on  the 
weight  of  current  scientific  data  which 
indicates  that  the  levels  we  are  propos- 
ing will  not  adversely  affect  air  qual- 
ity. 

Likewise,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  and 
the  retail  auto  industry  participated  in 
the  development  of  this  bill,  and  sup- 
port the  emission  standards  that  we 
are  proposing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
simimary  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4400,  and  copies  of  letters  of  support 
for  this  bill  that  I  have  received.  We 
have  also  been  advised  that  other  let- 
ters of  support  are  being  sent  to  us. 
and  we  will  include  them  in  the 
Record  at  a  later  date. 
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The  supplemental  materials  follow: 

Summary  of  Principal  Provisions  op  H.R. 

4400 

Short  (tUe— Mobile  Source  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1981. 

Standarda.— The  bill  would— 

Establish  the  automotive  carbon  monox- 
ide standard  at  7  grams  per  vehicle  mile 
(gpm).  rather  than  the  current  3.4  gpm 
level. 

Establish  by  statute  automotive  NO, 
standard  of  2.0  gpm  for  diesel  and  gasoline 
fuel  cars,  rather  than  the  current  1.0  gpm 
standard  and  eliminate  waiver  provisions 
now  in  the  law  that  allow  a  higher  diesel 
standard. 

Require,  without  changing  the  current 
mandate  that  EPA  set  standards  applicable 
to  emissions  from  vehicles  which  cause  or 
contribute  to  air  pollution  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  to  endanger  public 
health  or  welfare,  that  such  standards 
relate  to  achievement  of  the  applicable  Na- 
tional Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  just  as 
is  required  for  stationary  sources. 

Require  that  EPA  consider  the  cost  of 
emission  standards  and  their  effect  on  com- 
petition and  energy  use  in  setting  new 
standards. 

F>rovide,  in  setting  more  stringent  stand- 
ards, minimum  lead  times  of  48  months  for 
new  heavy  duty  vehicles  and  engines,  and  36 
months  for  all  other  new  motor  vehicles  and 
engines. 

Eliminate  provisions  that  require  that 
standards  be  set  to  achieve  the  greatest 
degree  of  emission  reduction  achievable 
through  use  of  technology  which  EPA  be- 
lieves will  be  available,  even  though  such 
technology  is  not  available  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

Provide  that  EPA  may  waive  standards, 
after  notice  and  public  hearings,  for  up  to 
four  model  years  where  the  manufacturer 
demonstrates  the  waiver  is  necessary  for  use 
of  an  innovative  power  train  technology,  in- 
novative emission  control  device  or  system, 
or  alternative  fuel  (other  than  diesel  fuel), 
or  power  source,  and  provide  that  the 
waiver  will  include  a  standard  and  apply  to 
not  more  that  500,000  vehicles  or  engines  of 
each  model  of  a  manufacturer. 

Continue  existing  emission  strategy  in 
current  EPA  high-altitude  regulations  for 
model  years  1982  and  1983  and  provide  for  a 
study  of  the  availability  of  models  to  high 
altitude  dealers  where  there  is  a  request 
therefor  from  dealers. 

Provide  greater  flexibility  for  the  EPA  to 
set  heavy-duty  standards  and  regulations. 

Provide  for  exclusion  of  methane  in  estab- 
lishing hydrocarbon  standards  and  allow  for 
an  allowance,  determined  by  EPA.  for  vehi- 
cles and  engines  that  emit  low  levels  of 
evaporative  hydrocarbon  emissions. 

Certification  and  testing.— The  bill  would 
provide  alternatives  to  current  testing  meth- 
ods which  must  be  approved  by  the  EPA. 

Enforcement— The  amendment  would 
provide  that  if  EPA  determines  that,  based 
on  a  statistically  valid  and  representative 
sample  of  vehicles,  any  class  or  category  of 
vehicles  or  engines,  although  properly  main- 
tained, used,  and  adjusted,  do  not  on  an  av- 
erage conform  to  the  standards,  the  EPA 
must  notify  the  manufacturer.  The  manu- 
facturer then  must  promptly  submit  a  cor- 
rective action  plan  to  be  approved  by  EPA 
that  could  include  recall  or  some  other  ac- 
ceptable enforcement  mechanism. 

Study  of  alternative  emissions  control  pro- 
gram and  the  efficacy  of  existing  program.— 
The  bill  would  require  EPA  to  examine  the 
existing  air  pollution  control  program  to  de- 
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termine  its  efficacy  and.  If  appropriate,  to 
develop  alternative  and  practicable  ap- 
proaches to  the  control  of  emissions  from 
mobile  sources.  Any  new  approaches  must 
not  diminish  the  air  quality  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Act.  The  new  approach  must 
have  several  objectives  of  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth,  reducing  costs,  simplifica- 
tion, improving  control  of  emissions  consist- 
ent with  the  needs  of  safety,  energy  conser- 
vation, and  consumer  demand,  and  develop- 
ing a  financially  healthy  domestic  industry. 
The  study  must  identify  and  consider  any 
competitive  advantages  to  manufacturers  of 
any  new  approach. 

A  report  of  the  study  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress  within  a  year  after  public  com- 
ment thereon. 

If  EPA  makes  certain  findings  listed  in 
the  bill  concerning  such  matters  as  feasibili- 
ty of  the  new  approach,  air  quality,  and 
competition.  EPA  can.  in  its  discretion,  de- 
velop proposed  regulations  that  meet  cer- 
tain criteria.  But  the  regulations  cannot  be 
finalized  except  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress through  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

The  study  is  not  intended  to  prevent  EPA 
from  changing  the  program  and  its  regula- 
tions within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  law. 

American  Motors. 

Southfield,  Mich. 
Hon.  Elwood  Hilus. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoru  D.C. 

Dear  Representatives  Hillis  and  Trax- 
ler: I  appreciate  your  introduction  of  H.R. 
4400.  the  Mobile  Source  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  While  the  issues  addressed  in 
H.R.  4400  are  important  to  all  automotive 
manufacturers,  timely  enactment  of  certain 
provisions  is  particularly  critical  to  Ameri- 
can Motors. 

Our  statutory  and  administrative  waivers 
for  NO,  and  CO  expire  with  the  1982  models 
creating  uncertainty  regarding  emission 
standards  for  1983  model  vehicles.  This 
issue  is  of  immediate  concern  as  we  current- 
ly are  making  decisions  regarding  our  engi- 
neering programs  for  1983  model  year. 

American  Motors  supports  H.R.  4400  and 
we  will  assist  in  obtaining  favorable  action 
on  the  bill  in  a  timely  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Gerald  C.  Meyers. 

Chairman, 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Checker  Motors  Corp.. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Congressman  Bob  Traxler. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Traxler:  Checker 
Motors  Corporation  (CMC)  of  Kalamazoo. 
Michigan  is  pleased  with  the  Introduction  of 
H.R.  4400.  the  Mobile  Source  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1981  and  wish  to  express 
our  support  for  the  bill. 

We.  as  a  member  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  (MVMA).  are 
aware  oi  the  implication  of  the  bill  and  feel 
that  the  passage  of  the  biU  will  go  a  long 
way  in  removing  some  of  the  extravagant 
costs  and  extreme  burdens  that  have  been 
imposed  on  the  motor  vehicle  industry  with- 
out undue  jeopardy  to  our  air  quality. 

CMC  is  a  small  volume  motor  vehicle 
manufacturer  of  primarily  taxicabs  and  lim- 
ousines and  the  regulations  such  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  National  Traffic  and 
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Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  are  extremely 
burdensome  and  costly  to  us  based  on  our 
current  annual  vehicle  production  volume 
of  between  3.000  and  4.000  total  vehicles. 

Our  total  reliance  on  the  large  volume 
engine  manufacturers  for  technology  rela- 
tive to  the  Mobile  Source  Clean  Air  Act  will 
allow  us  to  benefit  from  the  regulatory 
relief  that  this  bill  will  provide  to  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  act  promptly 
to  approve  this  bill  and  wish  to  extend  our 
support  for  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  R.  Markin. 

President 

Chrysler  Corp.. 

Detroit  Mich. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Traxler:  Thank  you 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  H.R.  4400. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  our  people  in 
Washington  have  been  closely  involved  with 
the  outstanding  leadership  effort  you  have 
provided  on  this  bill.  Needless  to  say.  you 
have  our  commitment  to  support  it.  and  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  urge  action  on 
the  bill  by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  a.  Iacocca. 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Dearborn,  Mich. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Traxler:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  the  copy  of  H.R.  4400.  We  at  Ford 
certainly  agree  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion represents  a  sound  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  amending  Title  II  of  the  Act. 

We  believe  the  provisions  of  your  bill,  if 
adopted,  could  yield  major  benefits  to  the 
industry  and  the  consumer  without  jeopard- 
izing attainment  of  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  These  modifications  will 
remove  needless  regulatory  burdens  and 
costs  and  contribute  to  the  competitiveness 
of  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  wholeheartedly 
endorse  H.R.  4400.  We  stand  ready  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  you  believe  appropriate  in 
obtaining  favorable  action  on  your  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  Caldwell, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Freightliner  Corp.. 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Elwood  Hillis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmen  Traxler  and  Hiixis: 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  informing  me  of 
your  introduction  of  H.R.  4400.  the  Mobile 
Source  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 
We  have  reviewed  the  bill  and  find  that  it 
indeed  encompasses  modifications  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  Freightliner  Corpora- 
tion can  heartily  support.  Passage  of  H.R. 
4400  would  make  an  important  contribution 
to  removing  of  the  unnecessary  costs  and 
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burden  of  exhaust  emission  regulations  re- 
lating to  heavy  duty  trucks  without  jeop- 
ardy to  air  quality. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly  this  session  to  approve  these  and 
other  necessary  changes  (such  as  appropri- 
ate changes  to  stationary  source  provisions) 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  addition  to  our 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4400,  we  are  ready  to 
assist  you  in  obtaining  favorable  action  on 
the  bill  by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  in  September  through  our  work 
with  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  in  talking  to  our  Congressmen 
from  Oregon. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ronald  E.  Burbank, 

President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

General  Motors  Corp., 

Detroit  Mich. 
Hon.  Elwood  Hillis, 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Messrs.  Hillis  and  Traxler:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  announcing  introduction 
of  H.R.  4400,  the  'Mobile  Source  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1981  ".  We  welcome  this 
bill  which  will  correct  major  problem  areas 
of  Title  11  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  Congress  act  on  it  during 
this  session.  If  enacted  this  fall,  for  exam- 
ple, rather  than  early  in  1982.  consumer 
cost  savings  for  GM  customers  alone  will  be 
in  the  area  of  $1  billion. 

We  also  welcome  the  eleven  principles  an- 
nounced by  the  EPA  Administrator  on 
August  5.  These  two  actions  should  help 
provide  the  framework  within  which  com- 
prehensive legislation  can  be  developed  and 
passed  this  year  amending  both  stationary 
and  mobile  source  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
improve  its  effectiveness  without  reducing 
its  benefits. 

Your  leadership  in  introducing  H.R.  4400 
is  greatly  appreciated.  General  Motors  is 
ready  to  offer  any  further  assistance  in  sup- 
port of  your  efforts  that  may  be  required. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  B.  Smith, 

ChairmaTL 

Japan  Automobile  Manufacturers 

Association,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Traxler:  We  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  requesting  JAMA's  com- 
ments regarding  H.R.  4400,  the  Mobile 
Source  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

JAMA  considers  that  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  will  accomplish  the  twin 
goals  of  relieving  unnecessary  regulatory 
burdens  that  have  been  placed  on  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  and  preserving  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  over  the  past  several 
years  in  protecting  air  quality.  We  believe 
H.R.  4400  addresses  the  immediate  concerns 
of  the  automobile  industry  and  hope  that 
action  will  occur  quickly. 

JAMA  member  companies  may  have  sp»e- 
cific  comments  which  they  will  either  for- 
ward directly  to  you  or  transmit  through 
the  association.  We  would  appreciate  your 
attention  to  any  individual  comments 
within  JAMA'S  general  endorsement. 

We  are  most  pleased  that  you  have  asked 
us  for  our  views  on  this  legislation  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  in  any  way 
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that  we  can  to  achieve  its  successful  passage 
through  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Akihiko  Miyoshi. 
General  Director. 

Mack  Trucks.  Inc. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Traxler:  Mack  Truck 
is  most  appreciative  of  the  action  taken  by 
Congressman  Hillis  and  yourself  in  intro- 
ducing the  Mobile  Source  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1981  (H.R.  4400).  This  legis- 
lation represents  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
modification  of  the  current  law.  It  continues 
efforts  to  secure  proper  environmental  con- 
ditions while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
cost  of  any  changes  to  both  the  manufactur- 
ers and  users  of  motor  vehicles.  There  are 
further  refinements  to  the  basic  Act  which 
are  important  to  the  heavy  duty  truck  in- 
dustry, however,  we  support  H.R.  4400  and 
stand  ready  to  be  of  any  assistance  you 
might  desire. 

We  at  Mack  are  most  grateful  for  the 
leadership  that  you  and  Congressman  Hillis 
have  taken  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
Most  sincerely. 

A.  W.  Pelletier, 

Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Motor  Vehicle  MANUFAcnntERS 
Association  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Elwood  Hillis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmen  Traxler  and  Hiixis: 
Thank  you  for  your  letter,  wherein  you 
asked  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation (MVMA)  to  review,  and  hopefully 
pledge  support  for,  H.R.  4400,  the  Mobile 
Source  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

MVMA  is  pleased  by  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  4400.  The  bill  encompasses  modifica- 
tions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  supported  by 
MVMA  and  its  member  companies.  These 
modifications  deal  with  timing  and  the  level 
of  some  standards  to  reflect  the  most  recent 
air  quality  data  plus  other  changes  that  can 
be  properly  characterized  as  "fine  tuning" 
tc  this  important  statute. 

We  feel  that  passage  of  H.R.  4400  would 
make  an  important  contribution  to  remov- 
ing some  of  the  unnecessary  costs  and  bur- 
dens of  motor  vehicle  regulations  without 
jeopardy  to  our  air  quality. 

It  is  urgent  that  Congress  act  promptly 
this  session  to  approve  these  and  other  nec- 
essary changes,  such  as  appropriate  changes 
to  stationary  source  provisions,  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  announcement  on  Augiist  5  of 
the  eleven  principles  the  Administration 
wishes  to  see  contained  in  legislation  should 
help  in  accomplishing  passage  of  a  compre- 
hensive bill  this  year. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  obtaining 
favorable  action  on  the  Bill  H.R.  4400  by 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  September. 
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If  there  is  any  other  assistance  we  can 
provide,  please  feel  free  to  let  us  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

V.  J.  Addcci, 

President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

Natiohai,  Automobile 
Dealkrs  Association. 

McLean,  Vcl 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Traxlkr:  At  the 
outset,  NADA  applauds  your  introduction 
with  Mr.  HUlis  of  H.R.  4400.  Expeditious 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  imperative  if 
the  cost  savings  necessary  to  help  spur  the 
industry's  recovery  are  to  be  realized. 

NADA  has  traditionally  worked  closely 
with  the  automobile  manufacturers  in 
trying  to  establish  emissions  standards  that 
are  cost-effectttre  while  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  d|sired  air  quality  improve- 
ments. We  believe  the  concepts  embodied  in 
H.R.  4400  satisfy  these  goals  and  we  will  be 
actively  seeking  the  passage  of  your  bill. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  NADA  was  di- 
rectly involved  in  formulating  the  provi- 
sions allowing  for  a  study  by  EPA  of  model 
availability  for  high  altitude  dealers,  if  re- 
quested. Inasmuch  as  little  real  world  expe- 
rience relative  to  the  effects  of  the  1982 
high  altitude  standards  is  available,  hope- 
fully this  provision  will  suffice  in  preventing 
the  model  availability  and  related  problems 
which  occurred  in  1977.  If,  however,  it  be- 
comes apparent  during  model  year  1982 
that  the  problems  of  the  past  are  resurfac- 
ing, we  may  be  compelled  to  pursue  another 
course  of  action  in  regard  to  this  provision. 

Again,  NAOA  sincerely  appreciates  youi 
efforts  in  helping  to  pass  legislation  so  criti- 
cal to  our  industry's  needs.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  this  endeavor  and  if 
there  is  any  further  information  we  can  pro- 
vide al  this  time,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
us. 

Sincerely, 

H.  THOMAS  Greene, 

Executive  Director  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

Paccar,  Inc., 
Bellevue,  Wash. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Traxler:  On  behalf  of  Paccar 
Inc.  we  thank  you  foi  proposing  H.R.  4400, 
The  Mobile  Source  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

We  intend  to  urge  passage  of  this  legisla 
tion  by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  by  the  Congress  and  will  be 
contacting  our  legislators  in  that  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  W.  Dickey, 

Vice  President 
and  General  Counsel. 

Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc., 

Warren,  Mich. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  TIjaxler:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  regarding  H.R.  4400.  We 
commend  you  for  your  leadership  in  spon- 
soring this  important  legislation. 

Volkswagen  of  America  (VWoA)  is  totally 
committed  to  .supporting  this  vital  measure. 
We  urge  you  to  encourage  your  colleagues 
to  take  action  on  the  bill  this  year.  We  must 
know  as  soon  as  possible  if  the  more  reason- 
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able  and  Justified  standards  of  7.0  grains  per 
mile  CO  and  2.0  grams  per  mile  NOx  will  be 
in  effect  for  1983  model  year  inasmuch  as 
our  certification  process  for  that  model  year 
will  begin  very  early  in  1982. 

Prompt  passage  of  the  "Study  and  Devel- 
opment of  Alternative  Emissions  Control" 
provisions  of  H.R.  4400  (new  Section  218  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act)  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  VWoA  since  the  language  you  have  pro- 
posed will  necessitate  a  second  round  of 
Congressional  action  once  EPA  completes 
its  one-year  study  and  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  want  to  see  a  revised,  more  realis- 
tic emissions  compliance  program  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible,  not  several  years 
from  now. 

Our  Washington  office,  headed  by  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  Vice  President  of 
Industry-Government  Relations,  has  been 
directed  by  me  to  make  every  effort  in  cam- 
paigning for  urgent  action  on  this  bill.  Our 
Vice  President  for  Engineering,  Mr.  Puane 
P.  Miller,  is  fully  prepared  to  testify  in 
House  Committee  and  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings in  support  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
H.R.  4400. 

H.R.  4400  is  the  cornerstone  of  important 
and  much  needed  revisions  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Enactment  of  the  bill  will  assure  more 
efficient  use  of  the  auto  industry's  scarce  re- 
sources while  continuing  our  progress 
toward  improved  air  quality.  We  hope  the 
Congress  will  consider  the  bill  without 
delay. 

Sincerely, 

James  W.  McLernon, 
Office  of  the  PresidenLm 


AZIRIAN  FAMILY  REUNION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  65  years  ago.  in  1915-16.  that  the 
Armenian  people  in  their  ancestral 
homeland  suffered  a  series  of  massa- 
cres and  deportations  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  which 
nearly  annihilated  them  as  a  national 
entity.  Those  who  managed  to  survive, 
fled  in  terror  seeking  shelter  in  any 
country  which  would  provide  them 
with  asylum  and  some  degree  of  stabil- 
ity. Parents  were  often  wrenched 
apart  from  their  children;  brothers 
and  sisters  frequently  settled  in  differ- 
ent lands  unaware  of  the  fate  of  their 
relatives.  Many  times  circumstances 
made  it  impossible  for  those  families 
to  reunite. 

One  of  these  families,  the  Azirian 
family  of  Sis.  Western  Armenia,  at 
present  occupied  by  Turkey,  is  plan- 
ning a  reunion  in  southern  California 
during  the  month  of  August.  They 
have  planned  a  series  of  events  to 
bring  together  the  descendants  of  the 
original  family,  who  were  scattered 
due  to  the  massacres  and  deportations 
of  1915-16.  This  will  enable  relatives 
who  have  never  seen  each  other  to 
become  acquainted  and  those  who 
parted  as  small  children  can  once 
again  share  a  portion  of  each  other's 
lives. 
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The  Azirian  family,  in  its  quest  for 
survival,  was  scattered  to  every  conti- 
nent in  the  world.  Seven  years  ago, 
Hagop  and  Marilyn  Arshagouni  of 
southern  California  began  to  research 
the  family  history  and  to  compile  in- 
formation to  prepare  a  family  tree. 
After  extensive  and  dedicated  hard 
work,  their  family  tree  has  developed 
into  a  12-foot  document  that  stretches 
back  10  generations,  to  the  year  1700, 
an  astonishing  accomplishment  con- 
sidering that  most  Armenian  records 
were  destroyed  in  the  genocide  of 
1915. 

Two  years  ago.  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  that  was  engendered  by 
the  process  of  preparing  the  family 
tree,  the  Arshagounis  and  a  number  of 
cousins  formed  the  Azirian  Family  Re- 
union Committee  to  organize  the  reun- 
ion, which  will  be  highlighted  by  a 
gala  banquet  in  the  month  of  August. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  bring 
this  historic  event  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  This  outstanding  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  Arshagouni  and  Azir- 
ian family  members  to  reunite  typifies 
the  will  of  the  Armenian  people  to  sur- 
vive as  a  nation.* 


THE  AGING  WORLD  WAR  II 
VETERAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  chairman  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services. 
I  have  a  profound  interest  in  the  aging 
World  War  II  veteran.  The  average 
age  of  the  World  War  II  veteran  today 
is  60  years  old.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  the  agency  which  serves  all 
veterans,  will  soon  be  faced  with  a  sub- 
stantially large  senior  citizen  popula- 
tion and  will  have  to  deal  with  such 
pressing  matters  as  how  institutions 
can  afford  to  accommodate  such  a 
large  group. 

There  are  over  2.000  World  War  II 
veterans  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older  and  over  10.000  World  War  II 
veterans  will  be  65  years  of  age.  In  10 
years,  about  7,000  World  War  II  veter- 
ans will  be  65  years  of  age  or  older  and 
in  about  20  years,  practically  all  World 
War  II  veterans  will  be  65  years  of  age 
or  older.  Seen  by  these  statistics,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  be 
forced  to  look  at  the  question  ot  how 
to  physically  and  financially  provide 
benefits  guaranteed  to  veterans  by 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Those  benefits  crucial  to  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  elderly  are  pensions  for 
income  maintenance  of  veterans  and 
survivors;  hospital,  medical,  dental. 
and   outpatient   care;    nursing    home 
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care;  domiciliary  care;  and  burial  bene- 
fits. 

Institutional  strains,  specifically  on 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  will  be 
prominent  as  more  and  more  World 
War  II  veterans  reach  65  years  old.  All 
veterans  over  age  65  are  eligible  for 
free  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  re- 
gardless of  their  ability  to  pay.  Certain 
general  admission  priorities  do  exist, 
but  eligibility  is  based  on  discharge  or 
release  from  the  active  military  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. The  Veterans'  Administration 
current  hospital  capacity  is  about 
85,000  beds.  Statistics  show  that  by 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  a  need  for 
120,000  hospital  beds  as  a  result  of 
aging  World  War  II  veterans.  As  for 
nursing  home  care,  20  years  from  now 
the  demand  for  VA-supported  nursing 
home  beds  will  triple  from  20.000  to 
nearly  60.000. 

Not  only  will  there  be  a  physical 
strain  on  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
due  to  the  lack  of  space  available,  but 
more  importantly  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous financial  strain.  The  Veter- 
an's Administration  contributes  much 
less  in  its  participatory  programs  for 
the  use  of  other  medical  care  facilities 
than  it  does  for  its  own  facilities.  A 
comparison  between  VA  medical  care 
operating  costs  and  other  medical  care 
operating  costs,  as  of  fiscal  year  1979. 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  VA 
medical  care  costs  are  a  great  deal 
more  expensive  than  other  medical 
care  costs.  The  VA  hospitals  operating 
casts  are  $3,410,449,000;  while,  the 
contract  hospitals  are  $64,812,000  and 
the  State  home  hospitals  are 
$5,098,000.  Therefore,  operating  costs 
for  VA  hospitals  are  $3,345,637,000 
more  expensive  than  operating  costs 
for  contract  hospitals  and 
$3,405,351,000  more  expensive  than 
operating  costs  for  State  home  hospi- 
tals. 

This  same  conclusion  also  holds  true 
for  VA  nursing  homes.  The  VA  nurs- 
ing homes  operating  costs  are 
$185,965,000;  while,  the  community 
nursing  homes  are  $98,692,000  and  the 
State  nursing  homes  are  $19,787,000. 
Therefore,  operating  costs  for  VA 
niu^ing  homes  are  $87,273,000  more 
expensive  than  operating  costs  for 
community  nursing  home.s  and 
$166,178,000  more  expensive  than  op- 
erating costs  for  State  nursing  hom.e.s. 
Finally,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
as  of  fiscal  year  1980,  pays  only  about 
$11.10  per  day  for  each  veteran  in  a 
State-operated  nursing  home  and 
$36.97  to  community  homes.  Its  own 
nursing  home  care  cost  is  $72.33  per 
day.  It  must  be  understood  that  this 
high  cost  of  Vk  facilities  reflects  the 
total  cost  of  care,  not  just  a  pajTnent 
into  a  participatory  program  with  a 
community  or  State  facility.  This  total 
cost  includes  VA  nursing  homes  high 
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salaries    and    sophisticated     medical 
care. 

One  possible  solution  to  how  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  t)e  able 
to  provide  for  veterans  based  on  such 
phenomenal  costs  is  to  increase  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  veterans.  This 
would  have  the  adverse  effect  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  veterans  who  would 
be  able  to  receive  benefits.  Another 
possible  solution  is  to  merge  veterans 
services  with  other  benefit  programs, 
which  would  force  veterans  to  give  up 
some  of  their  independence  and  com- 
promise on  some  of  their  benefits.  A 
possible  compromise  would  be  the  use 
of  community  and  State  facilities  in- 
stead of  VA  facilities,  since  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  pays  less  for  the 
use  of  these  other  facilities. 

The  future  welfare  of  veterans  has 
always  been  of  great  concern  to  those 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  H.R. 
1100— which  I  supported— has  been 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  as  of  July  30,  1981.  H.R.  1100 
expands  the  eligibility  of  former  pris- 
oners of  war  for  certain  benefits  and 
health-care  services  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  legisla- 
tion is  important  in  that  it  assures 
former  POW's  of  compensation  and 
health-care  benefits  for  certain  dis- 
abilities which  were  attributed  to  their 
internment.  In  a  study  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  it  was  shown  that 
mental  disorders  are  one  of  the  most 
common  disabilities  affecting  former 
prisoners  of  war.  It  is  often  many 
years  after  incarceration  that  these 
disorders  become  visible.  H.R.  1100 
recognizes  the  need  for  certain  disabil- 
ities to  be  considered  service-connect- 
ed so  that  help  can  be  administered  to 
those  veterans  who  were  prisoners  of 
war.  H.R.  1100  will  have  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  aging  World  War  II  veter- 
ans, who  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
proper  care  for  the  residual  effects  of 
their  period  of  captivity. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  Oc- 
tober 1977  provided  the  Congress  with 
a  report  on  the  short-  and  long-range 
plans  of  the  Administrator.  This 
report  was  in  response  to  Public  Law 
94-581,  section  117(a),  and  directed  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  through  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
submit  a  report  on  VA  programs  and 
plans  for  meeting  the  problems  gener- 
ated by  the  increasing  numbers  of 
aging  veterans.  It  is  this  report  which 
must  be  analyzed  when  making  deci- 
sions on  the  future  of  the  future  of 
the  World  War  II  veteran.  I  hope  I 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  awareness  of  the  crucial 
questions  we  must  deal  with  in  the 
very  near  future.* 
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REMEMBERING  JOHN  BARRY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
give  support  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 87  commemorating  the  birthday 
of  Commodore  John  Barry,  designat- 
ing September  13  as  "Commodore 
John  Barry  Day."  In  an  age  where  we 
are  seeking  out  new  heroes.  Commo- 
dore Barry  stands  out  as  an  example 
of  heroic  achievement.  The  first  man 
commissioned  by  the  United  States 
Navy,  he  showed  great  valor  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  later  in  the 
war  with  Prance.  George  Washington, 
when  issuing  Commodore  Barry's  com- 
mission, commented  on  his  "patriot- 
ism, valor,  fidelity,  and  abilities. .  .  ." 

But  to  Irish-Americans.  John  Barry 
holds  a  special  significance,  because  he 
was  born  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland. 
Fighting  the  poverty  of  his  youth  in 
Ireland,  he  beat  the  odds  to  oecome 
one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the 
American  Navy.  It  is  important  that 
we  continue  to  remember  Commodore 
Barry's  achievements  both  as  an 
American  and  as  an  Irishman.  While 
Ireland  is  struggling  to  find  a  just  so- 
lution to  its  present  troubles,  the 
memory  of  John  Barry  can  serve  as  an 
inspiration  of  what  men  can  do  in  the 
most  difficult  of  times.  The  commo- 
dore also  reminds  all  Americans  of  the 
positive  contribution  the  Irish  have 
made  throughout  American  history. 
Finally,  John  Barry  is  a  symbol  of  the 
patriotism  and  strength  on  which  this 
country  was  founded.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  RELIEF— 
THE  MESSAGE  IS  STARTING 
TO  GET  THROUGH 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

OP  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  to  inform 
this  House,  as  well  as  many  interested 
small  enterprises  in  Utah,  about  the 
development  of  the  1981  tax  bill  and. 
particularly,  its  small  business  provi- 
sions. 

PRESIDENT'S  PACKAGE  IS  HISTORIC 

President  Reagan  has  given  us  his- 
toric tax  legislation.  The  siz*  and 
scope  of  the  individual  tax  reductions 
and  depreciation  reforms  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  are 
unprecedented.  The  business  portion 
of  the  program  gives  America  a  real 
hope  and  solid  opportunity'  for  revital- 
izing our  heavy  indu.stry. 
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I  fully  supported  both  the  business 
and  personal  aspects  of  the  President's 
plan. 

EXCEIXENT  PROVISIONS  ADDED  BY  THE 
CONGRESS 

There  were  also  some  highly  desira- 
ble provisions  of  the  final  legislation 
that  originated  in  the  Congress.  In  my 
opinion,  the  indexing  of  personal 
taxes  proposed  by  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
Archer  and  Mr.  Grasison  in  the 
House,  will  be  a  key  part  of  our  tax 
policy  by  assuring  that  the  effects  of 
the  25-percent  across-the-board  tax 
cuts  over  the  next  3  years  are  not 
wiped  out  by  inflation. 

The  Senators  from  Wyoming  and 
Virginia,  Mr.  Wallop  and  Mr.  Byrd, 
also  were  instrumental  in  developing 
the  fine  estate  tax  reforms  that  were 
accepted  into  the  final  bill.  The  gradu- 
al increase  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
exclusion  from  $175,600  to  $600,000, 
the  corresponding  reduction  of  maxi- 
mum rates  from  70  percent  to  50  per- 
cent, and  the  free  transfer  of  all  prop- 
erty to  a  surviving  spouse  under  Fed- 
eral law  will  be  highly  valuable  in  pre- 
serving the  continuity  of  family  farms, 
ranches,  and  small  businesses. 

HOUSE  SEEKS  HELP  FOR  SHALL  BUSINESS 

A  number  of  us  in  the  House  raised 
our  voices  in  behalf  of  giving  specific 
recognition  and  support  to  the  crucial 
small  business  element  of  our  produc- 
ing economy. 

Small  business  accounts  for  the  vast 
majority  of  all  net  new  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  puts  the  figure  at  85 
percent.  The  National  Small  Business 
Association's  estimate  is  closer  to  95 
percent.  From  1969  to  1976.  9  million 
new  jobs  were  created,  but  NSB  points 
out  that  employment  among  the  Na- 
tion's 1,000  largest  corporations  ac- 
counted for  only  about  45,000  (5  per- 
cent) of  the  net  new  jobs.  Three  mil- 
lion of  those  jobs  were  in  State  gov- 
ernment; the  remainder,  or  nearly  6 
million,  were  in  small  businesses,  ac- 
cording to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

From  SBA  statistics,  we  know  that 
small  business  provides  55  percent  of 
all  nonfarm  employment— 59  percent 
if  farming  is  included— 50  percent  of 
all  new  technical  innovations,  48  per- 
cent of  domestic  output  and  43  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

In  addition,  small  business  owners 
and  their  families  play  an  active  role 
in  the  stability  of  their  towns  and 
cities  through  the  continuity  of  their 
businesses  and  by  working  in  their 
churches,  charities,  and  other  volun- 
teer activities. 

TTTAH  IS  A  SHALL  BUSINESS  STATE 

I  grew  up  in  such  a  small  business 
community  in  my  own  State  of  Utah 
and  have  witnessed  these  things,  as  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have. 

It  is  no  accident  that  Utah  is  the 
"Beehive  State."  Our  commerce  was 
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built  by  hardworking  small  and  family 
enterprises:  there  are  few  large  corpo- 
rations to  this  day.  The  industry  of 
these  firms  reflects  the  State's  pioneer 
heritage.  Our  citizenry  is  proud  of  this 
tradition  and  supports  local.  State, 
and  regional  business. 

A  recent  development  in  our  busi- 
ness community  is  the  increasing  in- 
terest and  activity  in  government  mat- 
ters through  a  variety  of  small  busi- 
ness organizations,  such  as  the  Salt 
Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
a  metropolitan  level;  the  Utah  Council 
of  Small  Business,  statewide;  the 
Mountain  States  Association;  a  region- 
al group  made  up  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  organizations  in 
eight  Rocky  Mountain  States  stretch- 
ing from  Canada  to  Mexico;  and  the 
National  Small  Business  Association. 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  and  Small  Business  Unity 
Council,  which  are  national  in  scope. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  all  of  these  organizations 
in  constructing  the  small  business  ele- 
ments of  the  1981  tax  bill. 

Utah  is  particularly  fortunate  to 
have  within  its  borders  such  resources 
as  Blair  Walkington.  director  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Area  Chamber  and  David  Tomlinson, 
who  is  not  only  a  strong  president  of 
the  Utah  Small  Business  Council,  but 
also  national  president  of  the  Small 
Business  Unity  Council. 

The  Utah  State  Council,  with  a 
membership  approaching  7.000.  must 
be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  small 
business  groups  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  very  active  in  supporting  the  free 
enterprise  thrust  of  President  Rea- 
gan's program  and  advocating  specific 
amendments  to  assist  specified  ele- 
ments of  the  small  business  conmiuni- 
ty,  such  as  modest  corporate  rate  re- 
ductions to  help  the  less  capital-inten- 
sive companies,  expensing,  estate  tax 
reductions,  and  other  capital  forma- 
tion measures. 

There  is  also  a  natural  tie-in  of  this 
program  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Small  Business  Unity  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  every  State  delegation  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  of  January  1980. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  tells  me  that  25.000 
small  business  owners  and  operators 
across  the  country  participated  in  57 
preliminary  regional  and  State  confer- 
ences. They  balloted  to  select  2,000 
delegates  who  hammered  out  the  final 
recommendations  at  the  4-day  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

These  recommendations  extended 
across  the  spectrum  of  small  business 
problems,  including  taxes,  capital  for- 
mation, regulatory  reform,  access  to 
justice  and  international  trade.  How- 
ever, 5  out  of  the  top  10  had  to  do 
with  taxes  and  capital  formation.  The 
No.  1  recommendation  by  a  wide 
margin  was  corporate  and  individual 
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rate  reductions  and  No.  2  was  depre- 
ciation reform,  including  direct  first 
year  expensing.  No.  4  was  estate  tax 
reform.  These  groups  also  brought  to 
attention  that  small  firms  in  Utah, 
and  nationally,  are  seriously  threat- 
ened by  the  combination  of  long-term 
inflation,  high  interest  rates,  and  a 
bias  against  small  business  of  current 
tax  laws. 

The  broad  based  support  and  advo- 
cacy of  these  issues  by  Utah  groups 
has  been  a  definite  factor  in  my  own 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  my  re- 
solve to  do  something  about  them  if 
the  occasion  arose. 

The  1981  tax  proposal— the  largest 
tax  reduction  bill  in  U.S.  history— pro- 
vided such  an  opportunity. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  GATHER 
INFORMATION 

In  order  to  assemble  the  facts  and 
figures  necessary  for  legislative  recom- 
mendations the  Subcommittee  on  Tax, 
Access  to  Equity  Capital  and  Business 
Opportunities  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
ranking  minority  member,  began  to 
hold  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  impact 
of  President's  tax  proposals  on  small 
business. 

During  this  hearing,  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  testimony  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion; a  general  membership  organiza- 
tion with  about  50,000  members  na- 
tionwide. 

The  NSB  presented  a  carefully 
worked-out  series  of  recommendations 
aimed  at  balanced  assistance  to  all 
business,  but  especially  to  the  various 
elements  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Their  16  suggestions  included:  corpo- 
rate rate  reductions  up  to  $200,000, 
direct  expensing  of  the  first  $25,000  of 
equipment  purchases,  increase  in  the 
investment  credit  for  used  machinery 
to  at  least  $250,000,  increasing  the 
estate  tax  exclusion  of  $600,000.  ex- 
panding the  rehabilitation  credit  for 
existing  buildings,  savings  incentives 
targeted  to  help  construction  and 
other  local  businesses,  restoration  of 
stock  options,  reform  of  inventory  ac- 
counting rules,  and  broadening  of  the 
jobs  tax  credit. 

A  feature  of  the  NSB  program  that  I 
especially  liked  was  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity—it proposed  revenue  savings  that 
matched  its  tax  reduction  proposals. 
These  savings  provisions  were  accept- 
ed by  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
administration,  saving  the  Treasury 
about  $57  billion  over  5  years,  and 
making  room  for  many  other  tax  re- 
ductions to  be  enacted. 

The  NSB  also  brought  into  the  proc- 
ess the  Small  Business  Legislative 
Council— a  consortium  of  some  75 
trade  associations  representing  over  4 
million  small  businesses  that  combine 
to  act  on  legislative  matters.  While  the 
bill  was  being  drawn  up,  the  SBLC 
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presented  two  informational  briefings 
to  House  Members  and  staff  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  At  their  breakfast 
meetings  tax  experts  used  charts  and 
statistical  materials  to  explain  the 
impact  of  various  proposals  on  the 
small  business  community.  My  office 
found  these  sessions  to  be  very  useful. 

Equally  impressive  has  been  the  con- 
tribution of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  an  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  over  half  a  million 
small  and  independent  business 
owners.  Testifying  at  these  same 
House  Small  Business  Committee 
hearings,  the  NFIB  outlined  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  relief  for  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy. 

Their  program  included  five  major 
priorities  and  seven  proposals  which 
they  suggested  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  five.  The  priorities  were:  Reducing 
payroll  taxes,  depreciation  reform,  in- 
ventory accounting  reform,  further 
graduation  of  corporate  income  taxes, 
and  estate  tax  reform. 

The  seven  additional  proposals  in- 
cluded raising  the  ceiling  on  the  accu- 
mulated earnings  penalty,  eliminating 
the  ceiling  on  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  used  property,  reform  of 
subchapter  S  corporation  rules,  sav- 
ings incentives,  captial  gains  rollover, 
reducing  the  maximum  individual  tax 
rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent, 
and  clarification  of  the  status  of  inde- 
pendent contractors. 

I  have  been  impressed,  by  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee,  that  the 
NSB,  the  NFIB,  and  other  small  busi- 
ness advocacy  groups  agree,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  steps  necessary  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  tax  relief  for  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses.  Experience  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that,  when  these 
groups  work  together,  a  great  deal  can 
be  accomplished  on  behalf  of  this 
most  important  sector  of  our  economy. 

H'DADE-HARRIOTT  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Armed  with  the  best  expertise  we 
could  obtain  from  witnesses,  associa- 
tions, and  others,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Mr.  McDade.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  put  together  a  small  busi- 
ness tax  bill  containing  the  initiatives 
that  we  considered  to  be  most  impor- 
tant and  most  achievable  in  behalf  of 
small  business,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural firms. 

On  April  9.  1981.  I  introduced  H.R. 
3202  with  16  cosponsors— it  now  has  37 
cosponsors.  It  was  an  11-section  pro- 
posal with  the  following  provisions:  A 
definition  of  small  business  limited  to 
$20  million  in  revenues  and  500  em- 
ployees; a  further  graduation  of  the 
corporate  tax  rates  below  $200,000; 
direct  expensing  of  $25,000  of  equip- 
ment purchases  annually;  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  permissible  subchap- 
ter S  shareholders  to  25;  a  $20,000 
credit  for  investment  in  small  busi- 
nesses; an  increase  in  the  capital  gain 
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exclusion  from  60  percent  to  80  per- 
cent; reduction  of  the  capital  gain  rate 
for  corporations  from  28  percent  to  20 
percent;  an  estate  tax  exclusion  of  $2 
million  on  business  property;  a  tenfold 
increase  in  the  interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  in  order  to  stimulate  savings 
and  investment:  reform  of  inventory 
accounting  procedures;  increase  in  the 
ceiling  on  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  used  machinery  from  $100,000  to 
$300,000. 

URGING  OTHERS  TO  ACCEPT  THE  BILL 

I  then  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  and  argue  that 
they  should  be  a  vital  element  of  any 
tax  bill. 

It  was  my  contention  that  a  bill  that 
focused  upon  the  supply  side  of  our 
economy  must  include  equitable  assist- 
ance to  the  small  business  community, 
which  constitutes  such  a  significant 
part  of  that  supply  side. 

In  addition,  on  July  24,  I  and  12 
more  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
(McDade,  Snowe,  Lyle  Williams.  Dan 
Crane.  Jim  Hansen,  Craig,  EIrdahl, 
Roth,  Dadb,  Chris  Smith,  Vin  Weber, 
and  Albert  Lee  Smith),  wrote  to  the 
President  to  point  out  the  advantages 
of  such  a  package  as  part  of  the  tax 
bill  and  as  a  benefit  to  our  economy. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  the  propos- 
als in  H.R.  3202.  we  added  a  suggestion 
that  we  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  accu- 
mulated earnings  penalty. 

The  five  suggestions  we  made  in  that 
letter  were  included,  in  some  form,  in 
the  final  version  of  Conable-Hance. 

Then,  on  the  eve  of  the  key  July  29 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
circulated  a  letter  to  all  House  Mem- 
bers urging  them  to  vote  for  the  Con- 
able-Hance bill,  which  by  then  had 
been  expanded  to  include  these  small 
business  concepts  and  indexing. 

MANY  IDEAS  FROM  H.R.  3202  ACCEPTED  IN  FINAL 
LEGISLATION 

Now  that  the  bill  has  been  signed.  I 
can  report  that,  of  the  11  proposals  in 
our  April  bill.  8  were  accepted  to  some 
extent  in  the  public  law  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  13. 

These  included  increased  corporate 
rate  graduation  to  $50,000;  inaugura- 
tion of  direct  expensing  at  a  level  of 
$5,000  in  1982  rising  to  $10,000  in  1986; 
subchapter  S  shareholder  limit  raised  • 
to  25;  reduction  of  capital  gains  rates; 
increase  in  estate  tax  exclusions- 
phased  up  to  $600,000;  savings  incen- 
tives; inventory  reforms. 

Although  we  advocated  higher  levels 
for  many  of  these  benefits,  I  believe 
we  are  entitled  to  record  these  results 
as  an  excellent  beginning.  As  the  econ- 
omy turns  strongly  upward,  I  believe 
we  should  further  broaden  these  small 
business  provisions. 

HELPING  SMALL  BUSINESS  WILL  BOOST  ENTIRE 
ECONOMY 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  eight  provi- 
sions we  enacted  will  provide  support 
for  the  important  small  enterprise  seg- 
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ment  of  our  economy.  It  should  en- 
courage investment  and  retention  of 
funds  in  small  business  to  offset  some 
of  the  tax  biases  now  affecting  small 
business.  By  addressing  these  prob- 
lems it  will  be  possible  to  harness  the 
true  potential  of  the  small  business 
community  for  creating  jobs,  innova- 
tions, and  enterprises  that  will  ulti- 
mately provide  a  significant  share  of 
the  real  foundation  for  economic 
growth  and  opportunity  in  Utah  and 
throughout  the  Nation.* 


LESSON  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  ush- 
ered in  the  first  annual  Days  of  Re- 
membrance Commemoration  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Elie  Weisel.  Mr.  Weisel  is  also  active  in 
trying  to  secure  the  release  of  dissi- 
dents from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  at 
this  April  reflection,  attended  by 
President  Reagan,  he  addressed  his  re- 
marks to  the  importance  of  keeping 
alive  the  lesson  learned  in  the  holo- 
caust. 

Remembering  the  Holocaust 
Mr.  President,  about  sadness  later.  First 
some  words  of  gratitude.  We  thank  you.  Mr. 
President,  for  joining  us  and  for  participat- 
ing in  this  solemn  assembly  of  remem- 
brance. Your  presence  here  today— so  soon 
after  the  senseless  attack  upon  your 
person— is  a  tribute  to  your  understanding 
and  concern  for  human  values— and  is  esr>e- 
ciaJly  meaningful  to  us.  We  all  know  that 
your  being  here  is  not  a  ceremonial  gesture, 
but  an  expression  of  your  sense  of  history 
and  your  dream  of  a  future  with  hope  and 
dignity  for  the  American  Nation  and  for  all 
mankind.  So  we  thank  you.  Mr.  President, 
an  we  thank  our  father  in  heaven  for 
having  spared  you. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  lines  written  by  a  yoimg  Jewish  boy 
named  Mottele. 

Mottele  wrote  this  poem  in  Theresten- 
stadt  and  it  reflects  more  than  his  own 
mood— more  than  his  own  fate: 
Prom  tomorrow  on  I  shall  be  sad. 
Prom  tomorrow  on. 
Not  today. 

What  is  the  use  of  sadness— teli  me? 
Because  these  evil  winds  begin  to  blow? 
Why  should  I  grieve  for  tomorrow— today? 
Tomorrow  may  be  good. 
Tomorrow  the  Sun  may  shine  for  us  again; 
We  shall  no  longer  need  to  be  sad. 
Prom  tomorrow  on  I  shall  be  sad— 
Prom  tomorrow  on. 
Not  today,  no!  Today  I  will  be  glad. 
And  every  day,  no  matter  how  bitter  it  may 

be. 
I  will  say: 

Prom  tomorrow  on  I  shall  be  sad— 
Not  today. 

How  does  one  commemorate  a  million 
Motteles  and  Shloimeles  and  Leahies  and 
Soreles? 
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How  does  one  commemorate  six  million 
victims,  all  descendants  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob? 

What  words  does  one  use,  what  metaphors 
does  one  invoke  to  describe  the  brutal  and 
unprecedented  extinction  of  a  world? 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  flourishing 
communities  survived  the  fury  of  the  cru- 
sades, the  hatred  of  pogroms,  the  afflictions 
of  wars,  and  the  misery,  the  shame,  the  de- 
spair of  religious  and  social  oppressions, 
only  to  be  swept  away  by  the  holocaust. 

In  all  their  chronicles  and  testaments, 
memoirs  and  prayers,  litanies  and  poems, 
the  victims  stressed  one  single  theme  over 
and  over  again: 

Remember,  remember  and  bear  witness 
.  .  .  and  that  is  their  legacy  to  us.  the  living 

There  may  be  some  who  will  ask:  Why  rt- 
member  at  all?  Why  not  allow  the  dead  to 
bury  the  dead?  Is  it  not  in  man's  nature  to 
push  aside  memories  that  hurt  and  disturb? 
The  more  cruel  the  wound,  the  greater  the 
effort  to  cover  it:  the  more  horrifying  the 
nightmare,  the  more  powerful  the  desire  to 
exorcise  it.  Why  then  would  anyone  choose 
to  cling  to  unbearable  recollections  of  ema- 
ciated corjpses,  of  violations  of  every  human 
law? 

Clearly,  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  cope 
with  the  event— intellectually,  socially, 
philosophically,  theologically.  Perhaps  we 
never  will.  The  more  we  know,  the  less  we 
understand.  All  we  can  do  is  remember. 
But— how  does  one  remember?  How  does 
one  remember  and  communicate  an  event 
filled  with  so  much  darkness  and  mystery 
that  it  negates  language  and  imagination? 
Auschwitz  transcends  history,  marks  it  with 
a  burning  seal:  Our  century,  Mr.  President, 
may  well  be  remembered  not  only  for  the 
monuments  it  erected  or  for  the  astonishing 
technological  advances  it  made,  but  most  ol 
all  for  Treblinka  and  Majdanek,  Belsen  and 
Ponar,  Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald. 

How  is  one  to  explain  what  happened?  it 
could  have  been  stopped— or,  at  least  slowed 
down— at  various  stages.  It  was  not.  Why 
not?  I  am  a  teacher,  Mr.  President,  and  my 
students— young,  fervent,  compassionate 
Americans- often  express  their  puzzlement 
in  my  classroom:  Why  the  complacency? 
Why  the  tacit  acquiescence?  Why  weren't 
the  Hungarian  Jews,  for  example,  warned 
about  their  fate?  When  they  arrived  in 
Auschwitz— at  midnight— they  mistook  it 
for  a  peaceful  village  .  .  .  Why  weren't  the 
railways  to  Birkenau  bombed  by  either  the 
allies  or  the  Russians? 

The  calculated  viciousness  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  helplessness  of  the  doomed,  the 
passivity  of  the  bystanders:  All  these  lie 
beyond  our  comprehension.  The  killers'  fas- 
cination with  death,  the  victims'  with  hope, 
the  survivors'  with  memory:  A  new  vocabu- 
lary needs  to  be  invented  to  describe  the 
event. 

Can  you  imagine  the  silence  preceding  s 
selection?  Tlie  fear  of  a  man  who  suddenly 
understands  that  he  is  the  last  of  his  family, 
the  lasi  ol  a  line? 

Imagine— no  no  one  can  imagine  that 
kingdom.  Only  those  who  were  there  know 
what  it  meant  to  be  there  .  .  .  Theirs  was  a 
kingdom  that  wil!  forever  remain  forbidden 
and  forbidding.  And  yet.  and  yet  We  must 
teil  the  tale— we  must  bear  witness.  Not  tc 
do  so  would  mean  to  render  meaningless  the 
years— the  lives— tliat  we,  those  of  us  whc 
survived,  received  as  a  gift,  as  an  offering  — 
to  be  shpred  and  redeemed. 

We  arc  detei  mined  to  tell  the  tale.  Not  tc 
divide  people  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring 
them  together,  not  tc  inflict  more  suffering 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  to  diminish  it;  not  to 
humiliate  anyone  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
teach  others  to  humiliate  no  one.  This  is 
why  we  bear  witness.  Mr.  President.  Not  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead:  It  is  too  late  for  the 
dead.  Not  even  for  our  own  sake:  It  may  be 
too  late  for  us  as  well.  We  speak  for  the 
sake  of  mankind:  The  universality  of  the 
Jewish  tragedy  lies  in  its  uniqueness.  Only 
the  memory  of  what  was  done  to  the  Jewish 
people— and  through  it  to  others— can  save 
the  world  from  indifference  to  the  ultimate 
dangers  that  threaten  its  very  existence. 

That  the  survivors  have  not  lost  their 
sanity,  their  faith  in  God  or  in  man.  that 
they  decided  to  build  on  ruins  and  chose 
generosity  instead  of  anger,  hope  instead  of 
despair,  is  a  mystery  even  to  us  they  had 
every  reason  to  give  up  on  life  and  its  prom- 
ise. They  did  not.  Still— at  times.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  are  overcome  by  doubt.  And  fear. 
The  world  has  not  learned  its  lesson.  Antise- 
mitic  groups  spring  up  and  some  shameless- 
ly deny  that  the  holocaust  ever  occurred. 
Fascist  groups  increase  their  meml)ership. 
Intolerance.  Bigotry.  Fanaticism.  Mass  exe- 
cutions in  some  places,  mass  starvation  in 
others.  Religious  wars,  medieval  upheavals. 
And  then  of  course,  the  ultimate  nightmare: 
The  nuclear  menace. 

Though  Jewish— profoundly  Jewish  in 
nature— the  holocaust  has  universal  implica- 
tions: the  memory  of  what  was  done  to  one 
people  may  shield  other  peoples. 

Naturally,  other  nations  were  persecuted 
and  even  decimated  by  the  nazis  and  their 
allies,  and  their  collaborators— and  we 
honor  their  memory— but  the  Jewish  people 
represented  a  different  target:  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  being  became  a  crime:  Jews 
were  destined  for  annihilation  not  because 
of  what  they  said  or  proclaimed,  or  did.  or 
possessed,  or  created,  but  because  of  who 
they  were  .  .  . 

Is  that  why  we,  Jews,  are  so  concerned 
with  memory? 

Is  that  why  we  are  so  attached  to  a  land 
where  many  survivors  have  found  pride  and 
refuge?  Please  understand  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  believe  that  the  holocaust  must 
remain  above  politics.  If  we  plead  for  Isra- 
el's right  not  only  to  be  secure  but  also  to 
feel  secure,  it  is  l)ecause  of  Israel's  night- 
mares—which are  also  our  nightmares- 
Israel  is  today  threatened  by  a  holy  war— 
which  means:  "Total  war  and  annihilation." 
Words?  Yes.  Words,  but  we  are  a  generation 
traumatized  by  experience.  Mr.  P*resident: 
We  take  wars  seriously.  The  very  idea  of  an- 
other Jewish  catastrophe— anywhere— in 
our  lifetime,  is  quite  simply  unbearable  to 
us. 

Before  planning  the  final  solution.  Hitler 
asked:  "Who  remembers  the  Armenians?" 
He  was  right:  No  one  remembered  them  as 
no  one  remembered  the  Jews. 

In  those  times.  European  Jewry  felt  aban- 
doned. And.  indeed,  it  was  abandoned. 
Other  oppressed  nations  received  help;  not 
the  Jews.  On  April  16,  1943,  Mordechai 
Anielevits— the  young  Conunander  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"We  are  fighting  ...  we  shall  not  surrender 
.  .  .  but.  as  our  last  days  are  approaching, 
remember  that  we  have  been  betrayed  .  .  ." 

That  is  what  he  felt— that  is  what  we  all 
felt.  They  were  betrayed  then.  To  forget 
them  now,  would  mean  to  betray  them 
again.  We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  the  Jewish  tradition  when  a  person  dies 
we  appoint  him  or  her  as  our  emissary  in 
heaven  to  intercede  in  our  behalf.  Is.  it  pos- 
sible that  they  were  our  messengers? 

But  then  whose  messengers  are  we? 
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It  is  with  a  rare  sense  of  personal  honor 
and  pride  that  I  present  to  you  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  IS  WRONG 
ON  COURT  NOMINEE  O'CONNOR 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Reagan  and  Mrs.  Marie  Craven  of  Illi- 
nois was  made  public  recently.  The 
President  is  supposed  to  have  person- 
ally composed  his  reply  to  Mrs.  Marie 
Craven.  It  is  sad  to  record  that  the 
President  did  not  have  his  facts 
straight  and  that  the  tone  of  the 
letter  was  not  very  Presidential.  In  the 
interest  of  setting  the  record  straight  I 
am  today  inserting  both  letters  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  together  with 
some  comments  and  the  facts  as  I  un- 
derstand them. 

First  of  all,  the  person  referred  to  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  is  Dr.  Carolyn  Gertser,  a 
widely  respected  and  admired  member 
of  the  right-to-life  movement,  who  is 
considered  a  moderate  in  her  views. 
So,  one  can  only  wonder  who  charac- 
terizes her  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  President, 

Second,  the  President's  letter  leaves 
a  great  deal  unsaid.  He  discusses  only 
one  vote.  On  this  one  vote  he  is  in 
error.  The  bill  in  question  passed  both 
bodies  of  the  Arizona  Legislature,  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  Governor  and 
survived  a  challenge  in  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court. 

Third,  the  record  shows  that  Mrs, 
O'Connor  voted  in  1970  for  legislation 
that  would  legalize  abortion  on 
demand  3  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  issue.  In  1973,  she 
supported  and  cosponsored  a  family- 
planning  bill  that  would  allow  abor- 
tions for  minors  without  parental  con- 
sent. In  1974  she  voted  against  a  bill 
that  would  memorialize  the  Congress 
to  constitutionally  protect  the  unborn. 

So,  as  the  noted  Washington  colum- 
nist John  Lofton  has  said: 

The  President's  letter  has  left  the  air  even 
more  polluted  and  raises  more  questions 
than  it  answers. 

The  exchange  of  letters  follows: 

July  7.  1981. 
E>EAR  President  Reagan,  a  number  of  pro- 
life  people  are  planning  on  picketing  you  at 
your  departure  point  tonight  to  protest 
your  confirmed  appointment  of  Judge 
O'Connor  from  Arizona  for  the  office  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice. 

Instead  of  participating  in  this  protest.  I 
have  decided  to  write  this  letter. 

I  have  been  an  active  pro-lifer  since  April 
of  1973.  1  have  served  and  am  serving  on 
Boards  of  Directors  of  local  pro-life  groups, 
have  served  as  Chairman  of  111.  Citizens 
Concerned  for  Life  and  have  contributed 
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too  many  valuable  hours  away  from  family 
and  small  children  to  let  what  you  have 
done  today  go  utmoticed. 

I  have  both  anger,  resentment  and  frus- 
tration pent  up  in  me  at  this  moment  be- 
cause I  sincerely  feel  you  have  betrayed  me 
and  millions  of  Americans  including  over  8 
million  pre-bom  babies  that  will  continue  to 
be  aborted  every  30  seconds  simply  because 
they  are  a  simple  inconvenience  to  so  many 
of  our  country's  women. 

I  am  a  Chicago  resident  of  Irish  Catholic 
heritage  and  up  until  my  involvement  in 
pro-life  a  committed  democrat.  I  worked  for 
your  election,  along  with  countless  others, 
distributing  your  campaign  literature, 
making  phone  calls  organizing  blitzes,  etc. 
etc.  I  don't  want  credit  for  any  of  this.  I  just 
want  you  to  know  that  at  this  precise 
moment,  I  know  that  the  power  of  the 
office  has  taken  precedence  over  your  party 
platform  and  campaign  promises.  I  feel  I  am 
a  grassroots  citizen— and  I  am  sickened  by 
witnessing  once  again  the  broken  promises 
of  the  politician. 

When  you  were  shot,  I  prayed  for  your 
swift  recovery.  I  continue  to  pray  for  you 
daily  that  your  judgements  will  be  wise 
ones.  Today  I  am  having  difficulty  believing 
that  you  meant  the  words  of  a  letter  you 
sent  to  the  National  Right  to  Life  Conven- 
tion on  June  18,  1981  ...  "I  share  your 
hope  that  someday  soon  our  laws  will  reaf- 
firm this  principle,  (that  abortion  is  the 
taking  of  human  life).  We've  worked  togeth- 
er for  a  long  time  now,  and  like  you,  I  am 
hoE>eful  that  we  will  soon  see  a  solution  to 
this  difficult  problem." 

By  this  appointment,  you  have  betrayed 
the  pro-life  position.  Judge  Sandra  O'Con- 
nor has  supported  pro-abortion  legislation 
when  she  was  an  Arizona  legislator.  How 
then  can  this  appointment  bring  us  closer  to 
our  goal  of  protecting  the  pro-bom  children 
of  America? 

I  only  hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  rejects 
your  appointment.  Maybe  this  is  your  ulti- 
mate goal— your  appointment  of  a  woman  to 
satisfy  the  pro-choice  feminists— followed 
by  rejection  of  her  appointment  by  the 
Senate  and  an  alternate  candidate  appoint- 
ed to  satisfy  all  factions. 

I  hope  for  the  sake  of  our  nations  most 
vital  resource,  our  children.  I  am  right. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Marie  Craven. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  3,  1981. 
Mrs.  Marie  Craven, 
Chicago,  III 

Dear  Mrs.  Craven:  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  long 
in  resix>nding  to  your  letter,  but  I've  found 
in  all  the  channels  of  government,  it  often 
takes  a  while  for  letters  such  as  yours  to  get 
through  the  mail  department  and  over  to 
my  desk.  So  forgive  me  for  that.  I  thank  you 
for  writing  and  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  coRunent  with  regard  to  my  Supreme 
Court  appointment  and  my  position  on 
abortion. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  talk  about  my 
appointment  was  stirred  up  principally  by 
one  person  in  Arizona.  I  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  checking  on  this  and  have  found  this 
person  has  something  of  a  record  of  being 
vindictive.  I  have  not  changed  my  [losition;  I 
do  not  think  I  have  broken  my  pledge.  Mrs. 
O'Connor  has  assured  me  of  her  personal 
abhorrence  for  abortion.  She  has  explained, 
as  her  attacker  did  not  explain,  the  so-called 
vote  against  preventing  university  hospitals 
in  Arizona  from  performing  abortions. 

What  actually  happened  occurred  back 
when  she  was  a  senator  in  the  state  govem- 
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ment.  A  bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  over  to  the  House  calling  for  some 
rebuilding  of  the  football  stadium  at  the 
university.  The  House  added  an  amendment 
which  would  have  prevented  the  university 
hospitals  from  performing  abortions.  But 
the  constitution  of  Arizona  makes  it  plain 
that  any  amendment  must  deal  with  the 
subject  in  the  original  bill  or  it  is  illegal.  For 
this  reason  the  Senate,  including  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  turned  that  down. 

Much  is  being  made  now  of  her  not 
coming  out  with  flat  declarations  regarding 
what  she  might  do  in  the  future.  But  let  me 
point  out  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  do  this 
because  such  statements  could  then  be  used 
to  disqualify  her  in  future  cases  coming 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  She  is  simply  ob- 
serving a  legal  protocol  that  is  imposed  on 
anyone  who  is  in  the  process  of  a  Judicial 
appointment.  I  have  every  confidence  in  her 
and  now  want  you  to  know  my  own  position. 

I  still  believe  that  an  unborn  child  is  a 
human  being  and  that  the  only  way  that 
unborn  child's  life  can  be  taken  is  in  the 
context  of  our  long  tradition  of  self-defense, 
meaning  that,  yes,  an  exi>ectant  mother  can 
protect  her  own  life  against  even  her  own 
unborn  child,  but  we  cannot  have  abortion 
on  demand  or  whim  or  because  we  think  the 
child  is  going  to  be  less  than  perfect. 

I  thank  you  for  your  prayers  in  my  behalf 
and  for  your  support.  I  hope  that  I  have 
cleared  the  air  on  this  subject  now  because  I 
would  like  to  feel  that  I  did  have  your  con- 
tinued approval. 

Thanks  again. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ARTS  MUST 
CONTINUE 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  current  national  sentiment  for  re- 
duced Government  spending,  there  re- 
mains one  area  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures that  continues  to  receive  strong, 
bipartisan  support  from  all  sectors  of 
our  society— the  arts. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  last  year  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities and  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Service,  I  remain  actively  involved  in 
efforts  to  preserve  these  vital  agencies. 
Last  month,  with  my  strong  support, 
the  House  passed  the  1982  appropria- 
tions bill  for  these  agencies  which  in- 
cluded $157.5  million  for  the  Arts  En- 
dowment. $144  for  the  Humanities  En- 
dowment and  $14.4  million  for  the 
Museum  Institute.  Clearly,  there  re- 
mains a  need  for  continued  funding 
for  these  agencies  which  have  provid- 
ed museums,  arts  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions the  ability  to  bring  culture  and 
enlightened  learning  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  article  written  by  Martin  E. 
Segal,  chairman  of  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  in  my  own  city  of 
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New  York,  for  a  recent  edition  of 
Newsweek.  His  comments  on  the  im- 
portance of  continued  support  for  cre- 
ativity and  scholarship  are  compelling. 
Particularly  important  are  his  obser- 
vations on  the  impact  of  reduced  taxes 
upon  charitable  contributions  to  the 
arts.  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  provide  support  for  Ameri- 
can art  and  scholarship,  echoing  Mr. 
Segal's  view  that  this  support  is  vital 
to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine,  August  1981] 
Don't  Ctrr  the  Arts 
(By  Martin  E.  Segal) 

Most  Americans  favor  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  President's  domestic  program- lower 
taxes,  a  balanced  Federal  budget,  reduced 
inflation,  a  stronger  economy  with  fuller 
employment  and  more  savings— all  of  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  a  generally  better 
life  for  all. 

The  Administration  is  entitled  to  the  full- 
est opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  its  rec- 
onunended  legislation  and  appropriations 
will  indeed  achieve  these  goals.  However, 
the  proposal  for  cutting  appropriations  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  via  the  National 
EndowmenU  (NEW  and  NEH)  may  not 
meet  the  Administration's  intentions: 

Lower  taxes  for  individuals  and  estates  in- 
directly hurt  the  arts  and  humanities,  as 
well  as  other  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
will  be  a  disincentive  to  individuals  to  In- 
crease contributions.  Ticket  income  from 
concerts,  ballet,  opera  and  other  nonprofit 
arts  covers,  on  the  average,  65  percent  of 
the  cost.  Admission  contributions  at  muse- 
ums cover  close  to  40  percent  of  the  cost.  To 
enable  ticket  prices  to  remain  at  reasonable 
levels,  the  difference  Is  made  up  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  Individuals,  corpo- 
rations and  foundations;  from  govenmient 
appropriations— Federal,  state  and  city— and 
from  endowment  income  and  bequests. 

Most  of  the  money  contributed  to  arts  and 
humanities  organizations  comes  from  indi- 
viduals: the  cost  of  a  $1,000  contribution  to 
a  person  in  a  50  percent  tax  bracket  is  only 
$500  net,  and  the  cost  of  that  same  contri- 
bution to  a  person  In  a  70  percent  tax  brack- 
et Is  $300  net.  When  tax  rates  are  reduced, 
there  will  be  little  incentive  to  pass  on  some 
of  the  savings  to  nonprofit  arts  and  other 
organizations. 

At  present,  an  estate  may  be  taxable  If  it 
amounts  to  more  than  $175,000.  Charitable 
contributions  are  deductible  from  the  tax- 
able estate.  If  the  first  $600,000  of  an  estate 
is  exempt  from  taxes,  any  charitable/arts 
contribution  from  estates  less  than 
$600,000— and  99  percent  of  estates  are  In 
this  category— would  give  the  Individuals  no 
estate-tax  advantage. 

Business  cannot  make  up  what  the  Feder- 
al government  cuts.  It  is  true  that  many 
businesses  do  not  now  contribute  anything 
to  the  arts  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so.  What  isn't  generally  known  is  that  con- 
tributions from  business  have  grown  most 
Impressively  during  the  past  decade.  This  is 
due  not  only  to  the  recognition  of  the  useful 
role  of  the  arts  in  our  society,  but  also  be- 
cause Inflation  has  hit  the  arts  particularly 
hard  and  government  support  has  not  been 
nearly  enough.  Business  has  often  taken  the 
lead  from  goverrmient,  matching  govern- 
ment grants  In  the  arts  and  humanities 
either  on  a  one-to-one  basis  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  successsful  Challenge  Grant  pro- 
gram, on  a  three-to-one  basis.  But  business 
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support  Is  and  should  be  voluntary.  After 
all,  business  already  pays  taxes  to  help  sup- 
port government  activities. 

The  healthy  sUte  of  the  arts  In  this  coun- 
try is  due  largely  to  a  partnership  of  busi- 
ness, individuals  and  government.  It  isn't 
wise  for  one  partner— government— to  de- 
clare unilaterally  to  the  others,  "You 
should  do  more,  so  as  to  relieve  me— even 
though  I  know  that  will  not  really  help  me 
achieve  the  other  things  I  want  to  do." 

The  proposed  cuts  will  have  a  meaningless 
effect  on  the  balancing  of  the  budget.  The 
gross  Federal  budget  in  1981  Is  $661  billion. 
The  appropriation  for  the  NEA  is  $157.6 
mUlion,  or  24/1.000  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
budget.  The  appropriation  for  the  NEH  is 
$154  million,  or  23/1,000  of  1  per  cent.  Thus, 
the  combined  budgets  for  NEA  and  NEH  are 
47/1,000  of  1  per  cent.  So,  cuts  here  are  not 
significant.  Say  some,  if  everybody  is  being 
cut.  so  should  the  arts  and  humanities.  But 
everybody  isn't  being  cut.  The  Administra- 
tion is  even  proposing  increases  in  appro- 
priations where  it  believes  these  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Cuts  for  the  arts  and  humanities  will  in- 
crease unemployment  and  will  adversely 
affect  the  economy  of  many  important  sec- 
tions of  the  nation.  Reductions  in  Federal 
support  will  be  of  grave  concern  to  millions 
of  Americans  for  whom  music,  theater, 
dance  and  museums  are  vital  ingredients  of 
a  better  and  happier  life.  The  arts  and  hu- 
manities are  labor-intensive.  Cuts  in  govern- 
ment support  will  result  in  imemployment. 
Active  and  interesting  cultural  activities  are 
prime  attractions  for  tourists  to  many  cities, 
and  tourism  is  directly  related  to  hotels,  res- 
taurants, department  stores  and  other  busi- 
nesses vital  to  a  thriving  economy. 

Many  cities  mention  cultural  activities  in 
their  promotional  literature  to  encourage 
tourists  to  visit  or  businesses  to  come  and 
settle  there.  Impairing  or  eliminating  cul- 
tural activities  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  entire  economy. 

If  cuts  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities can  have  no  real  effect  on  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  Federal  budget:  if  the  pro- 
posed tax  cuts  are  disincentives  for  contri- 
butions by  individuals:  if  it's  unreasonable 
to  expect  business  to  make  up  for  govern- 
ment cuts:  if  the  arts  are  economically  bene- 
ficial, both  in  and  of  themselves  and  in  pro- 
moting tourism  and  other  industries— re- 
turning as  they  do  an  estimated  $7  for  each 
dollar  spent;  if  the  American  people  want 
the  arts,  as  demonstrated  by  ever-increasing 
attendance  at  theaters,  museums,  concerts, 
opera  and  ballet:  if  business  and  individuals 
have  in  fact  been  increasing  their  direct 
contributions  \<s  meet  inflationary  costs 
that  have  not  been  met  by  government— if 
all  of  these,  what  should  be  done?  I  have 
two  direct  and,  I  believe,  constructive  rec- 
ommendations. First,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  increase  its  appropriations  for 
the  arts  and  humanities.  Second,  when  the 
proposed  tax  cuts  are  enacted,  amendments 
to  the  tax  laws  should  be  introduced  and 
passed  that  would  treat  charitable  contribu- 
tions in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to  diminish  the 
present  net  results  for  the  deductibility  of 
such  contributions. 

Our  Nation  will  be  all  the  more  healthy 
and  vigorous,  economically  and  otherwise,  if 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  is  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished. 
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VALEDICTORIAN  SPEECH  OP 
HUONG  THI-THANH  LE 


August  19,  1981 


HON.  BIU  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augiist  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
valedictory  speech  delivered  before 
the  graduating  class  of  Forrest  High 
School  on  June  3.  1981.  by  a  remarka- 
ble yoiuig  lady.  Huong  Thi-Thanh  Le 
came  to  this  country  as  a  refugee  from 
war-torn  Vietnam  in  1975.  She  was 
bom  in  Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  and 
attended  public  and  private  schools 
there  through  the  sixth  grade.  Her 
father  was  secretary  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  South  Vietnam  until  becoming 
a  senator  in  the  Vietnamese  Legisla- 
ture. About  a  week  before  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  her  father  sent  Huong  and  her 
sister  to  Prance  to  stay  with  relatives. 
The  remainder  of  the  family  escaped 
Vietnam  by  boat  to  the  Philippines. 
They  arrived  in  the  United  States  as 
refugees  in  June  1975.  Huong  and  her 
sister  joined  the  rest  of  the  family  in 
Ocala,  Fla. 

During  a  time  when  refugees  have 
been  receiving  large  amounts  of  unfa- 
vorable publicity  due  to  the  recent 
influx  into  this  country.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  recognize  those  who 
have  outstanding  contributions  to 
make  to  our  society.  Huong  possesses 
those  qualities  which  have  made 
America  the  proud  melting  pot  it  is 
today.  Her  speech  exemplifies  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  who  are  bom  and  raised  in  this 
country,  often  take  for  granted  its 
most  precious  gift  of  freedom.  Because 
there  are  times  when  it  takes  someone 
who  was  not  bom  in  the  United  States 
to  show  us  how  fortunate  we  are.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  read  Huong's 
speech  in  hopes  it  will  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  exactly  how  precious  and 
priceless  our  freedom  really  is,  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  insure  that  it  re- 
mains the  beacon  of  hope  for  op- 
pressed people  throughout  the  world. 
Huong's  valedictorian  speech  follows: 

Almost  four  hundred  years  ago  the  Pil- 
grims left  Holland  to  escape  religious  perse- 
cution. Forty  yearj  later  they  found  their 
condition  unbearable.  They  hired  the  May- 
flower and  emigrated  to  North  America  Ije- 
ginning  what  has  become  a  way  of  life  for 
the  United  States. 

Later  emigrations  to  this  country  have 
come  from  Ireland.  Germany,  Poland,  and 
many  other  countries.  Most  recently  you 
■have  received  refugees  from  Cuba  and  from 
my  country  Vietnam.  Whenever  people  have 
been  oppressed,  this  country  has  stood 
ready  to  help.  Americans  have  died  all 
around  the  world  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
others.  I  owe  my  very  presence  on  this  stage 
tonight  to  you  and  this  wonderful  nation. 
This  United  States  has  sacrificed  so  much  to 
help  keep  my  country  free.  And  when  we 
could  no  longer  prevail  against  our  enemies, 
you  have  acceptied  over  one  hundred  thou- 


sand of  us  to  your  shores,  gave  us  freedom, 
gave  us  a  new  start,  and  gave  us  a  new 
nation.  For  me,  it  was  here  that  I  found  my 
Lord  and  Savior.  I  shall  be  eternally  grate- 
ful to  you,  both  for  the  generosity  and  for 
the  new  future  you  have  given  me. 

What  you  have  done  is  no  small  thing. 
Had  we  remained  in  Vietnam,  my  family 
and  I  would  have  almost  certainly  been  exe- 
cuted (or  our  position  and  for  our  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  during  the  War. 
I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  be  worthy  of  the 
love  and  many  kindnesses  you  have  shown 
to  us. 

The  personal  freedom  I,  and  other  refu- 
gees, have  would  in  no  way  be  possible 
under  communism.  Communism  throughout 
the  world  has  a  history  of  bloodshed,  terror, 
oppression,  fear,  and  dictatorship.  They 
have  vowed  to  continue  on  their  chosen 
path  until  they  dominate  the  world. 

My  country  was  never  at  peace  during  any 
of  my  childhood  there.  As  a  child  growing 
up  during  a  war  I  longed  for  peace— peace  at 
any  price.  Since  then,  I  have  learned  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  have  peace  at  the  ex- 
pense of  freedom.  Many  of  my  people 
thought  that  way.  Now  they  cannot  even 
eat  their  meals  without  fear  and  it  is  too 
late  to  throw  off  their  oppressors.  They, 
and  I,  have  learned  that  peace  at  any  price 
Is  too  high  a  price.  There  are  some  things 
worth  dying  for.  The  freedom  you  have 
here  is  one  of  those  things. 

My  friends,  hold  fast  to  what  you  have.  I 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  United  States 
as  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  She  is 
worthy  of  your  fullest  loyalty  and  greatest 
sacrifice,  treasure  her,  love  her,  and  defend 
her. 

The  price  of  freedom  is  never  easy.  With- 
out vigilance  and  care,  freedom  can  be 
easily  lost.  That  must  never  happen.  Patrick 
Henry  put  it  better  than  anyone  I  know.  "Is 
life  so  dear  and  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it  Almighty  God.  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

I  will  always  treasure  the  things  you  have 
done  to  give  us  freedom,  the  300  dollars 
your  government  gave  us  to  get  started  and 
all  the  things  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  here  in  Ocala  has  done.  You  helped 
us  find  a  home,  provided  food,  found  us 
Jobs,  helped  us  learn  the  language,  and  pro- 
vided an  education  for  my  brother,  my 
sister,  and  me.  While  there  are  many  things 
you  worry  about  in  your  education  system, 
the  training  that  this  country  gives  is  still 
the  best  In  the  world. 

Students,  we  always  have  the  tendency  to 
grow  restless  under  the  burden  of  continued 
study.  We  tend  to  take  this  country,  the  re- 
sources that  we  have:  the  libraries,  the 
books,  the  teachers,  and  the  schools  them- 
selves for  granted.  We  ought  not  to  do  that. 
Our  education  is  the  key  to  our  future.  It  Is 
the  foundation  on  which  we  will  build  our 
lives.  We  have  opportunities  now  we  never 
could  have  had  before,  nor  could  we  have 
them  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I 
think  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  who  are 
graduating  when  I  express  our  gratitude  to 
our  parents,  the  teachers,  and  all  of  you 
who  have  made  the  school  system  possible. 

Friends,  thank  you  for  loving  me,  and  for 
accepting  me.  Mom  and  Dad,  thank  you  for 
all  your  sacrifices  and  all  the  things  you 
have  given  so  that  I  can  have  the  bright 
future  that  lies  before  me.  Thank  you 
America  for  standing  as  a  nation  of  freedom 
in  a  world  of  oppression.  Thank  you  God  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a  free 
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country  which  you  have  so  richly  blessed.  I 
love  you  all  and  may  God  richly  bless  you 
for  being  the  warm,  kind,  and  generous 
people  you  are.* 


CHANGES  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

■   or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
soon  after  Congress  reconvenes  for  its 
regular  session,  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  begin  considering 
proposals  for  changes  in  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

It  is  both  right  and  inevitable  that 
Congress  take  steps  to  insure  the  pro- 
gram's solvency.  We  know  that  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  revenues  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  commitment  of 
resources.  The  changes  must  be  made, 
however,  without  sacrificing  the  integ- 
rity of  the  system  or  the  quality  of 
coverage  provided  to  individuals  who 
have  paid  into  the  system  in  good 
faith. 

Last  May,  President  Reagan  present- 
ed us  with  a  niunber  of  proposals 
which  would  constitute  a  major  over- 
haul of  social  security.  I  am  opposed 
to  President  Reagan's  plan  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  would  impose  inune- 
diate,  severe  reductions  in  the  fixed  in- 
comes of  the  retired  and  the  disabled. 
Although  I  recognize  social  security's 
financial  troubles.  I  do  not  feel  that 
such  drastic  hardships  are  warranted. 
Second,  the  President  fails  to  recom- 
mend changes  of  any  signficance 
which  would  keep  the  social  security 
system  viable  for  the  long  term.  In- 
stead, he  merely  attempts  to  deal  with 
short-range  deficits  by  curtailing  criti- 
cal benefits. 

For  example,  the  two  groups  which 
would  be  hit  hardest  by  his  plan  are 
those  who  are  planning  early  retire- 
ment in  the  next  several  years  and 
those  who  have  disabilities  which  pre- 
clude gainful  employment.  Workers 
aged  61  or  younger  this  year  who 
retire  early— beginning  in  1982— would 
receive  only  55  percent  of  their  regu- 
lar benefits,  and  their  dependent  chil- 
dren would  be  denied  any  benefits 
whatsoever.  Statistics  show  that  very 
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few  individuals  willingly  opt  for  early 
retirement.  Most  workers  who  retire 
before  the  age  of  65  do  so  out  of  medi- 
cal necessity.  I  represent  a  New  Eng- 
land district  in  which  many  workers 
spend  their  lives  in  physically  demand- 
ing jobs.  For  these  people,  early  retire- 
ment is  hardly  a  luxury.  In  the  disabil- 
ity insurance  program,  the  President 
would  so  severely  restrict  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  that  many  elderly,  ill 
workers— especially  older  women- 
would  be  forced  off  the  rolls. 

The  President's  plan  would  also 
mean  a  significant  reduction  in  bene- 
fits for  everyone  who  retires  after  Jan- 
uary 1982.  Under  current  law.  retirees 
receive  social  security  checlis  averag- 
ing 41  percent  of  their  last  year's  earn- 
ings. The  administration  would  phase- 
in  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  initial 
benefit  level,  with  corresponding  cuts 
made  in  the  benefits  of  survivors  and 
dependents. 

In  addition,  those  persons  already 
receiving  benefits  would  see  their  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  scheduled  for 
July  1982,  delayed  for  3  months. 
While  this  loss  may  seem  minor,  it 
could  impose  an  undue  hardship  on 
the  retiree  who  depends  on  social  secu- 
rity for  primary  retirement  income  in 
the  face  of  high  inflation. 

Social  security  is  plagued  by  two  in- 
herent flaws.  The  first  is  demographic 
changes  which  were  anticipated  at  the 
time  of  the  system's  creation,  yet 
which  Congress  failed  to  accommodate 
over  the  years.  In  1950  there  were  14 
people  who  worked  and  paid  payroll 
taxes  to  support  one  person  drawing  a 
social  security  check.  By  1970,  there 
were  four  taxpayers  to  every  recipient. 
The  ratio  will  be  less  than  three-to- 
one  by  1985. 

The  second  is  that  wages  determine 
how  much  gets  paid  into  the  trust 
fimds.  because  the  system  is  financed 
through  a  pajn-oll  tax,  yet  prices  deter- 
mine the  funds  paid  out,  because  bene- 
fits are  indexed  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  With  prices  rising  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  wages,  the  formula 
becomes  increasingly  distorted. 

President  Reagan  is  correct  in  at- 
tempting to  confront  the  system's  fi- 
nancial problem  forcefully.  I  feel, 
however,  that  his  approach  is  wrong  in 
that  he  does  nothing  to  address  these 
inherent,  chronic  ills  which  threaten 
social  security's  viability. 
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A  national  program  of  workers'  in- 
surance tied  to  payroll  deductions  is  a 
basic  Government  service  provided  by 
nearly  every  industrial  society.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  tie  revenues 
completely  to  the  payroll  tax.  Pro- 
pams  such  as  medicare  and  disability 
insurance  could  be  transferred  to  gen- 
eral taxes.  Medicare  payments,  for  ex- 
ample, are  unrelated  to  prior  contribu- 
tions, and  70  percent  of  the  costs  al- 
ready are  financed  by  general  reve- 
nues. 

During  the  coming  debate  Congress 
must  also  carefully  review  the  benefits 
provided  by  social  security  and  deter- 
mine which  ones  truly  belong  in  our 
Nation's  system  of  workers'  insurance. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  w.-  have 
to  review  the  size  of  conunitment  as 
we  plan  for  the  years  ahead. 

We  caimot  follow  the  administra- 
tion's lead  and  simply  cut  payments. 
Workers  have  been  contributing  to 
social  security  for  over  45  years,  doing 
so  in  good  faith  and  with  the  belief 
that  they  could  depend  on  a  certain 
level  of  benefits.  The  trust  funds  re- 
flect investment  of  earned  income,  and 
the  Federal  Government  entered  into 
a  contract  with  insureds. 

We  also  cannot  look  to  those  cur- 
rently in  the  work  force  and  paying 
into  the  trust  funds  for  increased  reve- 
nues. Half  the  families  in  the  United 
States  pay  more  social  security  taxes 
than  income  taxes.  Clearly,  we  caruiot 
move  the  system  toward  solvency  by 
further  straining  this  regressive,  in- 
flexible, and  inflationary  source  of 
income. 

What  Congress  must  do  is  make  sub- 
stantial changes  which  will  prepare 
the  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  recipi- 
ents in  the  years  ahead.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  insure  the  solvency  of  the 
trust  funds  and  to  lessen  the  regres- 
sive tax  burden.  These  goals  can  be  re- 
alized only  if  we  address  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  system  and  update  the  pro- 
gram to  reflect  economic  and  demo- 
graphic conditions. 

Given  the  central  role  which  social 
security  holds  in  our  Nation's  social 
policy,  the  issue  must  be  approached 
with  the  greatest  possible  care.  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  see  that  the  coming 
changes  are  effective  yet  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible. 
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SENATE— Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 


September  9,  1981 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Warren 
RuDMAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

PRATZm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLX).  DX).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  good  to 
be  together  again.  We  have  missed  each 
other  and  the  separation  from  friends 
and  peers  has  generated  good  memories. 
We  have  found  ourselves  being  thankful, 
even  for  those  who  opposed  us  in  the 
pressure-packed  2  weeks  before  recess. 
We  realize  we  need  each  other  and  as 
long  as  we  serve  together  in  the  Senate 
we  must  be  models  of  the  unity  the  coun- 
try longs  for. 

We  accept  our  differences  as  funda- 
mental to  that  unit.  We  are  unspeak- 
ably grateful  for  the  unique  mixture  that 
distinguishes  America— for  the  diversity 
which  binds  xis  together  in  the  rich  tap- 
estry of  our  national  life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  opportunities 
we  have  had  during  recess  for  family 
fun  and  fellowship,  for  relaxation  and 
rest,  for  fruitful  contacts  with  the  people 
we  sen'e.  Now  as  we  begin  the  hard  work 
of  implementing  past  decisions,  grant  pa- 
tience, endurance,  energy,  and  wisdom. 
Help  us  to  grow  in  our  respect  and  love 
for  one  another  and  for  all  who  compose 
this  large  Senate  family.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  is  Brother  to  all  who  love 
God.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatc, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  9,  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Warren  Ritdman.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thttrmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  RXJDMAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


PROCEDURAL  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  request 
I  am  about  to  make  has  been  submitted 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
I  will  put  it  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with, 
that  no  resolutions  come  over  under  the 
rule,  that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
dispensed  with,  that  following  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  special  orders  en- 
tered for  today  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in 
length  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each  and 
during  which  H.R.  4331  be  deemed  to 
have  been  read  a  second  time  and  placed 
on  the  calendar  and  that,  thereafter, 
morning  business  be  deemed  concluded. 

RESTORATION    OF    MINIMUM    BENEflTS    UNDER 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY   ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  obifct,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
identify  H.R.  4331. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4331)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  to  restore  mini- 
mum benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  rules,  could  I  inquire  of  the  Chair 
if  the  request  included  that  thereafter 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  concluded? 
Was  that  the  request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  next  order  of  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
minority  leader  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  a  special  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  time  of  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Is 
there  not  a  special  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  an  order  following  that 
for  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  to  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  minority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special  order 
be  combined  in  both  cases  so  that  the  full 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  may  be 
aggregated. 


LEGISLATIVE  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  at  the  time  we  returned  to  this 
session  or  to  this  part  of  this  session  that 
we  could  report  that  most  of  the  tough 
work  of  the  Senate  had  been  accom- 
plished, because,  indeed,  the  first  part  of 
this  session  has  been  a  very  difficult  one. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  do  that. 

I  return  now  to  report  that  we  have 
perhaps  3  months  ahead  of  us — Septem- 
ber, October,  and  at  least  part  of  Novem- 
ber— and  in  that  time  we  must  deal  not 
only  with  13  appropriation  bills — we  have 
only  passed  1  in  the  Sen-ate— 13 
through  the  Senate,  through  conference, 
and  on  the  President's  desk,  and  perhaps 
a  continuing  resolution,  as  well,  but  in 
addition  to  that  we  have  a  number  of 
other  matters  that  simply  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  time  remaining  to  us  before 
the  end  of  this  session  and  before  Con- 
gress can  adjourn  sine  die. 

MILITART    PAT 

In  examining  the  list  of  things  that 
must  yet  be  done,  Mr.  President,  I  find 
that  we  must  deal,  for  instance,  with  the 
military  pay  issue.  And  a  little  later  this 
afternoon  I  intend  to  inquire  of  Members 
if  they  are  agreeable  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  would  schedule  the 
m'htary  pay  bill  lor  this  week.  I  hoped 
that  we  might  reach  it  today,  but  I  un- 
derstand we  cannot,  for  reasons  stated  by 
a  number  of  Members.  But  later  this 
afternoon  I  intend  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  military  pay  bill  at  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow,  with  the  assumotion  that  the 
Senate  might  convene  at  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

I  would  hope,  as  well,  that  we  might 
get  a  time  limitation  on  that  bill  and  a 
time  limitation,  as  well,  on  any  amend- 
ments to  the  military  pay  bill. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    INTERIOR    APPROPRIATION    BILL 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  appropriation  bill,  I  under- 
stand, that  might  be  dealt  with  this  week, 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill.  Also, 
later  this  afternoon  I  intend  to  discuss 
with  the  minority  leader  the  possibility 
of  scheduling  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill  for  Friday  of  this  week  and  perhaps 
a  time  limitation  on  that  bill,  as  well. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE    AUTHORIZATION    BILL 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  after  we 
conclude  the  formahties  this  afternoon, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  bill  will  recur  as 
the  pending  business.  There  is  an  order 
for  a  cloture  vote  on  tomorrow.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  at  this  point  if  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  agree  to  a  time  certain  for 
that  cloture  vote.   I  suggested   to   the 
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Senator  from  Louisiana  the  hour  of  2 
pjn.  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  in  a  position  to  accede 
to  a  request  at  thir.  point.  We  will  run 
some  calls  on  our  side  and  I  will  report 
back  to  the  majority  leader  very  soon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  if  2  o'clock  is  not  con- 
venient, then  some  other  hour.  I  am 
sure,  would  serve  equally  well,  but  I 
think  it  might  accommodate  the  greatest 
number  of  Senators  if  we  could  set  a 
time  rather  than  leaving  it  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  Senators  if  we 
could  establish  a  definite  time.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  do  that  on  this 
side.  It  is  probable  that  the  hour  of  2 
p.m.  will  be  agreeable,  but  I  will  have 
to  get  back  to  the  majority  leader  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  with  the 
answer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

FARM   BILL 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
matters,  the  farm  bill  must  be  dealt 
with.  I  understand  there  is  soma  possi- 
bility that  the  adversaries  in  that  debate 
may  be  close  to  an  agreement.  I  hope 
so.  There  is  a  meeting  to  be  conducted 
this  afternoon,  I  understand,  between 
the  principals.  I  hope  to  have  an  an- 
nouncement to  make  either  later  today 
or  in  the  morning  on  the  scheduling  of 
the  farm  bill.  But  it  would  be  my  hop.^ 
that  the  farm  bill  could  be  scheduled 
for  debate  and  disposition  in  the  early 
part  of  this  coming  week. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  a  number  of  other  mat- 
ters, including  the  d^bt  limit  extension. 

IMPOUNDMENT,     ItESCISSION,     OR     DEFERRAL 
AUTHORITY 

The  press  has  carried  accounts  over 
last  evening  and  this  morning  of  the 
possibility  that  an  amendment  may  be 
be  offered  to  the  debt  liimi  extension  in 
order  to  reauthor.ze  the  system  of  im- 
poundment, rescission,  or  deferral  au- 
thority for  the  President  subject  to  cer- 
tain limitations. 

That  plan  is  certainly  rot  fixed.  It  is 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  variations.  But 
Members  should  be  awars  that  there  is 
such  an  idea  that  it  will  be  reached  at 
this  time  and  at  some  point  I  hooe  to 
be  able  to  discuss  that  matter  with  the 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators  who 
may  express  an  interest  in  it. 

COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  LEGISLATION 

The  Communications  Act  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  it  is  also  my  understanding  that  cr- 
tain  amendments  to  that  act  as  reported 
are  being  considered  by  tha  sponsors. 
Member  sponsors,  and  particularly  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who  have  an  understandable  and 
appropriate  interest  in  the  antitrust  im- 


plications of  such  legislation.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  dealt  with.  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  communications  bill  could 
be  handled  as  early  this  month  as  pos- 
sible and  disposed  of  on  some  basis. 

The  foreign  assistance  bill  is  also  a 
difficult  one,  but  it  is  on  the  calendar  and 
must  be  dealt  with. 

OLOCK    GRANTS 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  we  debated 
and  acted  on  the  reconciliation  measure 
u  >  Hi  ei'ai,e,  I  made  a  public  repre- 
sentation that  in  my  view  and  judgment 
the  congress  had  not  acted  in  a  defini- 
tive way  on  the  block  grant  versus  defini- 
tive grant  issue.  At  some  point  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  have  further  debate 
on  block  grants  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  for  implementing  them  as 
well. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  intend  to  try  to  find 
some  vehicle  which  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  opportunity  for  de- 
bate of  the  block  grant  issue. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

Mr.  President,  once  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  reported  its  recommendations 
on  any  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  we  will  schedule  that  for  de- 
bate as  well.  It  is,  as  I  indicated  before 
we  adjourned  for  the  statutory  August 
break,  a  matter  which  requires  our  at- 
tention. It  is  urgently  important.  As  soon 
as  we  have  the  benefits  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  others  who  are  involved. 
I  will  make  an  iffort,  in  conjunction  with 
the  minority  leader,  to  schedule  debate 
on  social  security  reform,  if  such  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  matters  that  I  could  discuss.  This 
list  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive  list 
of  items  that  must  be  dealt  with.  It  is 
rather  to  support  the  statement  I  made 
in  the  early  part  of  these  remarks  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  yet  to  be 
done  and  a  relatively  brief  period  in 
which  to  do  it.  One  of  the  items  that  I 
fear  we  must  deal  with  is  the  continuing 
resolution  on  appropriations. 

CONTINUING    RESOLUTION 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  made 
a  pubic  statement  that  I  intended,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  avoid 
the  nece.<!sity  of  a  continuing  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  to  confess  now  that 
that  public  pledge  is  being  washed  away 
in  the  tears  of  my  regrets.  I  am  almost 
certain  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  finish  13  appropriations  bills  and  have 
them  on  the  President's  desk  for  his 
signature  by  midnight  on  September  30. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  must  resort 
to  the  consideration  of  a  continuing 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  while  they  may  finish  all  13 
appropriations  bills  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  that  leaves  no  room  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  nor  for  Congress  to 


permit  the  President  to  consider  the 
measures  before  he  affixes  his  signature 
on  the  biUs.  and  that  they  will  initiate 
the  continuing  resolution  at  an  appro- 
priate t.me.  I  am  certainly  not  in  the 
business  of  trying  to  advise  the  House 
on  its  time  schedule,  but  let  me  venture 
the  hope  that  the  House  will  take  ac- 
count of  the  need  for  the  Senate  to  act 
in  a  deliberate  way  on  any  continuing 
resolution  that  may  be  necessary  and 
the  hope  that  they  will  consider  such  a 
measure  and  send  it  to  us  sometime  by 
tlie  middle  of  September  or  shortly 
thereafter,  if  that  is  po.ssible  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
mca<;ures,  there  is  one  other  category  of 
matters  that  I  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Earlier  this  year  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  so-called  emotional  issues,  that 
i.-.,  abortion,  busing,  and  the  like,  might 
not  b3come  the  sub  ect  of  intense  d3bate 
and  require  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  as  we  proceeded  with  other 
legis:ation,  that  in  exchange  for  that 
I  would  make  eve.y  effort  on  this  side,  in 
cooperation  with  the  minority,  to  sched- 
ule a  free  standing  debate  or  at  least 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  debate  on 
those  issues  later  in  the  year. 

I  hive  to  confess,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  was  not  altogether  successful  in  that 
s'rategy,  but  we  have  had  limited  suc- 
cess. We  have  had  less  controversy  and 
lees  debate  on  so-called  emotional  issues 
this  year  than  has  been  the  case  in  some 
years.  Perhaps  some  of  that  is  based  on 
the  a'^suniption  by  Members  that  we 
would  have  another  opportunity  in  an- 
other timeframe  to  discuss  those  issues. 

.So,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat 
today  that  at  some  point  before  we  ad- 
journ the  Conftress  sine  die,  it  is  my 
intention,  in  coordination  with  the 
-•ninoritv  leader,  to  try  to  schedule  a  time 
when  these  very  sensitive  and  very  im- 
portant issues  can  be  debated. 

It  is  mv  expectation  that  it  will  be  late 
in  the  session,  perhaps  just  before  we  ad- 
journ. But  there  will  be  adequate  time.  I 
v/ill  make  every  effort  to  accommodate 
the  wishes  of  every  Senator  in  terms  of 
the  scheduling  of  these  debates,  the 
vehicle  that  will  carry  the  debates,  and 
the  procedures  that  are  necessary  to  see 
that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to 
speak  his  piece. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  fairly 
long  dissertation,  but  I  felt  that  this  was 
the  appropriate  moment  to  give  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  other 
Senators  some  insight  into  the  situation 
as  I  see  it  for  the  balance  of  this  session 
of  the  Senate  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  inquire  about 
the  possibility  of  a  time  agreement 
formally  on  the  military  pav.  I  would  like 
first  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 


DEATH  OF  LOWELL  THOMAS,  SR. 

Mr.     STEVENS.    Mr.    Pres'drnt.    on 
August  30,  the  world  lost  a  truly  great 
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man,  and  Alaskans  lost  a  great  friend, 
when  Lowell  Thomas,  Sr.,  died  in  his 
sleep  at  age  89. 

He  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  am  really  sad  to  report  this  matter  to 
the  Senate. 

His  contributions  as  a  broadcaster, 
author  and  world  explorer  are  legend- 
ary. He  shared  with  all  of  us  the  insight 
and  knowledge  he  obtained  during  a 
life-long  quest  of  travel  and  factfinding. 

Alaskans,  in  particular,  hold  a  special 
place  in  our  hearts  for  Lowell  Thomas, 
Sr.  Beginning  in  1914  when  he  first  came 
to  our  State  to  cover  the  gold  rush,  Low- 
ell Thomas.  Sr.,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Alaska. 

His  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  Alaska 
were  reflected  in  his  writings  and  broad- 
casts, and  he  helped  introduce  to  Amer- 
icans the  remote  territory  they  knew  so 
little  about.  His  lectures  and  reports 
about  Alaska  were  based  on  reality,  not 
romanticism.  He  told  of  the  promise  of 
our  land  and  of  the  people  he  met  in 
the  mining  camps,  in  villages  along  the 
Yukon  River,  and  in  communities  from 
Nome  to  Valdez.  In  his  words,  "Alaska 
is  as  close  to  heaven  as  one  can  get." 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  Alaska 
statehood,  and  he  understood  our 
State's  potential  and  our  problems.  In 
recognition  of  his  many  contributions, 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature  in  1976 
made  Lowell  Thomas,  Sr.,  an  honorary 
Alaskan. 

His  enthusiasm  for  our  State  was 
shared  by  his  son,  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr., 
who  not  only  moved  to  Alaska  but  be- 
came one  of  our  leading  citizens,  serving 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  from  1974  to 
1978. 

People  throughout  the  Nation  last 
week  mourned  the  passing  of  the  truly 
remarkable  man  who  told  us  so  much 
about  the  world  around  us.  We  in  Alaska 
said,  "so  long"  to  a  great  friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials on  the  pass  ng  of  Lowell  Thomas, 
Sr.,  be  printed  in  the  RECono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lowell   Thomas:    a   Friend   of   Alaska 

Alaskans  lost  an  old  and  dear  friend  Sat- 
urday. 

Lowell  Thomas.  Sr.  died  quietly  In  his 
sleep — to  the  sorrow  of  millions  around  the 
world — but  no  one  ever  lived  more  adven- 
turously. 

He  was  equally  at  home  in  the  plains  of 
Palestine  and  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  the 
corporate  studios  of  CBS  and  the  s'<l  slopes 
of  Colorado.  He  interviewed  potentates  and 
presidents,  wrote  52  published  books,  re- 
ported from  battle  in  two  World  Wars,  broad- 
cast radio's  longest-running  newscast,  and 
prowled  the  globe  as  a  chronicler  of  life  in 
the  20th  Century. 

Alaska  was  a  cornerstone  to  a  career  that 
took  him  to  every  corner  of  the  earth — as 
reporter,  professor,  author,  broadcaster,  lec- 
turer, traveler,  sportsman. 

Lowell  Thomas.  Sr.  first  came  to  Alas'^a  in 
1914,  stayed  to  film  Its  untamed  wonders,  and 
became  a  regular  visitor  over  a  career  las* in 5 
nearly  seven  decades.  He  helped  Alaskans 
win  their  fight  for  statehood.  He  wrote  of  a 
territory    and    sute    which    needed    under- 


standing— and  not  romanticism.  He  broad- 
cast the  story  of  a  land  of  great  potential, 
and  he  convinced  Alaskans  of  their  special 
standing  in  the  world  community.  He  shared 
with  all  the  wealth  of  the  Great  Land. 

Lowell  Thomas,  Jr.  followed  his  father's 
footsteps  to  Alaska  and  became  one  of  the 
state's  leading  citizens — an  author,  politi- 
cian, pilot  and  adventurer  in  his  own  right. 
He  gave  America's  favorite  adventurer  fur- 
ther reason  to  visit  America's  largest  state. 
and  father  and  son  worked  together  to  tell 
Alaska's  story. 

Lowell  Thomas,  Sr.  became  an  honorary 
Alaska  citizen  in  1976,  courtesy  of  the  state 
legislature,  but  in  truth  he'd  been  an  Alas- 
kan for  decades.  It  is  his  examnle  we  value — 
his  demonstration  that  life  is  adventure,  op- 
portunity, challenge,  struggle,  achievement. 
This  man  packed  a  dozen  lifetimes  into  89 
years  on  earth. 

Alaskans  who  shared  his  spirit  now  mourn 
his  passing. 

(From  the  Juneau  Empire.  Seot.  4.  1981] 
So  Long,  Lowell  Thomas 

Lowell  Thomas  traveled  the  world  many 
times  over,  and  Alaska  was  one  of  his  favorite 
destinations.  He  came  here  frequently,  to  ex- 
plore, to  meet  the  people  and  to  see  his  ton. 
Lowell  Thomas  Jr.,  who  was  Alaska's  lieu- 
tenant governor  four  years  under  Gov.  Jay 
Hammond. 

Lowell  Thomas  was  truly  an  explorer.  He 
combed  the  far  reaches  of  the  earth — from 
the  Arctic  to  Katmandu — to  find  what  few 
men  before  him  had  seen  and  to  tell  the 
world  about  it  through  his  documentaries. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  also  a  Journalist  of  the 
highest  order.  For  46  years  until  Ms  retire- 
ment In  1976.  he  brought  the  world  to  his 
radio  listeners  with  his  nightly  nationwide 
CBS  broadcast,  each  of  which  he  ended  with 
his  trademark,  "So  long  until  tomorrow." 

He  not  only  reported  history;  he  made  It. 
One  of  his  accomplishments  was  the  first 
television  broadcast  of  a  news  program  on 
NBC  during  that  medium's  Infancy. 

For  many,  his  fatherly  assurance  and 
sharp,  cleancut  manner  was  a  certainty  In 
an  uncertain  world. 

The  parsing  of  Lowell  Thomas,  89,  won't 
go  unnoticed  by  any  of  us  who  were  en- 
lightened by  his  fantastic  endeavors.  His 
funeral  was  Thursday  at  Christ  Church  in 
New  York  City  and  was  attended  by  lormer 
heads  of  state,  sports  celebrities  and  a  spec- 
trum of  world  figures  who  further  Illustrate 
tho  breadth  of  his  infiuence  on  humanity. 

We  all  will  miss  him,  but  we  shall  not  for- 
get him  and  his  great  work.  Our  sympathy 
and  best  wishes  go  to  hU  family  and  his 
loved  ones. 

So  long,  Lowell  Thomas. 

Broadcaster  Lowrll  Thomas  Sr.  Dm 
(By  Pattl  Epher) 

"The  most  fortunate  Americans  are  In 
Alaska,"  Lowell  Thomas,  Sr.  once  told  a 
Florida  newspaper. 

And  from  the  time  the  world-renowned 
adventurer  and  broadcaster  first  set  foot  on 
the  Alaska  tundra  nearly  70  years  ago. 
Thomas  held  firm  his  conviction  that  Alrs'<-a 
Is  as  close  to  heaven  as  one  can  get  on 
earth. 

It's  a  prestigious  legacy  from  a  man  who 
bad  visited  nearly  every  comer  of  the  globe 
and  set  his  sights  on  someday  traveling  to 
far-distant  planets. 

Thomas  died  in  his  sleep  Saturday  at  the 
age  of  89.  His  death,  which  left  an  entire 
nation  mourning  his  passing,  has  a  special 
Impact  on  Alaskans. 

He  gave  Alaska  a  place  In  history  when 


he  wrote  of  hla  travels  here.  He  gave  it 

status  with  a  far-away  Congress  when  in 
Territorial  days,  he  told  uncaring  federal 
legislators  of  the  region's  potential. 

And  he  gave  it  a  son,  Lowell  Thomas,  Jr., 
when  he  sent  the  teen-age  boy  on  a  moun- 
taineering expedition  with  Brad  Washburn. 
The  boy,  who  fell  In  love  with  the  wilderness 
of  Alaska,  remained  to  become  one  of  the 
states  foremoot  polKlcal  leaders  and  cMzens. 

"Throughout  his  career,"  wrote  one  long- 
time Alaska  newspaperman,  "one  of  the  fore- 
most problems  of  Alaska  was  the  need  for 
understanding.  Thomas  helped  meet  that 
need." 

The  elder  Thomas  made  his  first  trip  to 
Alaska  In  1914,  be.'ore  Anchorage  was  even 
a  tent  city  on  the  banks  of  Ship  Creek.  His 
Ji'unie/  was  prompted  to  talis  with  men 
who  had  been  in  the  original  Klondike  gold 
rush  and  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  the 
gold  fields  and  mining  camps  of  the  West. 

For  many  years  following  his  first  trip 
to  Alaska,  Thomas  con:lnued  to  return  to 
the  north  country.  He  traveled  all  over  the 
state,  from  Fairbanks  to  Valdez,  from  the 
mining  camps  to  the  villages  and  up  and 
down  the  Yukon  River. 

He  found  good  company  here,  spending 
endless  days  traveling  and  talking  with  such 
c  ilorful  plon->er  personalities  as  Oen.  Wilds 
P.  Richardson,  for  whom  the  Richardson 
T'l^jhwa'  was  nnmed;  Jack  McCord.  a  man 
whose  talents  ranged  from  prospecting  and 
mining  to  exploring  and  developing:  and 
Bishop  Peter  Trimble  Rowc,  the  first  Alaska 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  estab- 
lished missions  along  the  Yukon.  Tanana 
and  Koyukuk  Rivers. 

After  Thomas  became  a  lecturer  and  na- 
tloneJly  known  radio  broadcaster,  he  re- 
counted his  travels  with  tliese  men  in  his 
lectures  and  programs,  bringing  Alaska  a 
little  closer  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  1978.  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation  for 
the  support  Thomas  had  given  the  state 
over  the  years,  the  Alaska  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bestowed  upon  him  an  honorary 
citizenship  in  the  State  of  Alaska  even 
though  he  had  never  resided  here. 

Thomas,  who  disliked  being  called  a 
nr3-^>^e'.  nonetheless  predicted  that  Alaska 
would  be  the  site  of  major  development. 

"They  siy  the  Arctic  will  become  the  >'edl- 
terranean  of  the  future,"  he  once  said.  "The 
"on^'nen's  are  so  c'ose  tog?*her  in  the 
Arctic  that  it's  bound  to  be  the  center  of 
things  for  a  lot  of  people." 

As  Thomas  himself  said  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, published  in  1978;  "Has  anyone 
ever  had  to  respond  to  the  question  'how 
ws  vour  trip''"  More  often  th«n  I?  Starting 
with  a  Journey  to  Alaska  In  1914  and  down 
to  last  week,  I  have  been  endlessly  prowling 
the  earth's  surface,  seas  and  airways,  seeking 
the  maiflc  that,  for  me,  lies  beyond  every 
horizon." 

Old  Yarns,  Plans  roR  PumRE  Marked  Pinal 
Visrr  WrrH  "LT" 
(By  Bill  Tobln) 

•Ti'st  four  weeks  ago,  surrounded  by  old 
friends  at  the  Bohemian  Grove  near  San 
Franf-lsco.  Lowell  Thomas.  Jr..  and  his  world 
famous  father  relaxed  together  and  spun 
yarns  of  adventure  of  the  past  and  antici- 
pated more  still  to  come. 

Headin-?  the  list  of  all  things  yet  to  do,  the 
younger  Thomas  said  here  at  his  Tanalns 
Drive  home  Saturday,  was  the  planning  for 
a  90th  birthday  party  for  hU  father— "some- 
thin?  really  special." 

It  was  to  be.  this  event  i>e<??ed  for  April  6, 
1182.  an  exnedltlon  to  the  Vale  of  Kashmir— 
the  Icenrtary  "Haopv  Vallev"  in  which  Is 
located  the  city  of  Srlna<^r.  close  by  the 
border  of  Tibet.  At  an  elevation  of  6.230  feet. 
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the  Vale  of  Kashmir  is  dominated  by  the 
towering  peaks  of  the  great  Himalaja  and 
Karakorum  mountain  ranges. 

There  weren't  many  places  in  this  world 
that  the  senior  Thomas  had  not  been,  in  a 
life  that  was  marked  by  love  of  people  and 
love  of  exotic  places.  But  the  high  country 
of  Tibet  and  India  was  one  place  that  lured 
him  throughout  his  career  as  a  broadcaster, 
adventurer,  explorer  and  author. 

And  It  was  to  Kashmir  that  Lowell  Thomas, 
Jr.,  and  a  long-time  family  friend,  Thomas 
Watson.  Jr.,  turned  when  they  lookJd  ahead 
to  a  90th  birthday  party  that  would  Indeed 
be  special. 

"Tom  Watson  was  down  there  at  the 
Bohemian  Grove  and  we  Just  wanted  some- 
thing to  be  very  special,"  Lowell  Jr.  said 
as  he  and  his  wife,  Tay,  made  plans  to  leave 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  long  trip  to 
Pawling,  NT.,  where  Lowell  Sr..  who  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  Friday  night,  will 
be  buried. 

Watson,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Russia 
and  an  old  friend  of  both  father  and  son.  Is 
the  son  of  the  founder  of  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.,  and  is  himself  a  former 
head  of  IBM.  "He  and  my  dad  have  always 
been  close  friends,  and  I  used  to  ski  a  lot 
with  him  when  I  was  a  kid.  way  back  in  the 
'30s." 

Added  Thomas :  "Tom  put  on  a  special  deal 
for  my  dad  on  his  85th  birthday  at  Vail, 
Colo.,  a  real  skiing  birthday." 

Lowell  Jr..  former  Alaska  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  a  film  maker  of  considerable  ac- 
complishment, now  operates  a  buslj  flying 
service  out  of  Talkeetna,  among  other  things 
serving  mountain  climbing  parties  on  Mount 
McKlnley.  He's  an  expert  skier,  as  was  his 
father. 

"He  was  still  actively  skiing  on  his  85th 
birthday,"  Lowell  Jr.  said,  recalling  the  birth- 
day party  four  \ears  ago  at  Vail.  Because  of 
that,  "Tom  Watson  wanted  to  be  of  help 
on  the  90th." 

Watson  also  had  entertained  the  elder 
Thomas  on  his  88th  birthday.  Inviting  him 
to  Moscow  for  a  party  at  the  American 
Embassy. 

His  death  was  a  stunning  shock  to  those 
who  had  known  and  enjoyed  Lowell  Sr..  and 
who  always  were  amazed  at  his  vigor  and 
spirit. 

"He  v/as  in  great  shape,"  his  son  recalled 
of  their  last  days  together  during  the  visit 
Just  a  month  ago.  "But  being  89,  you  could 
see  that  he  was  starting  to  show  a  little  of 
his  age.  But  be  was  going  strong  rlgnt  up 
to  the  end.  He  was  an  achiever  right  to  the 
last. 

"Just  last  week  he  was  In  Colorado,  and 
was  master  of  ceremonies  at  an  annual 
Golden  Plate  Awards  dinner  held  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,"  he  added. 

Most  recently  he  had  been  doing  a  series 
of  radio  announcements  un  the  aging,  focus- 
ing on  the  number  of  older  people  who  have 
been  active  and  accomplishing  things  down 
through  the  ages. 

"He  was  a  living  example  of  that,  right  Into 
his  90th  year. 

"Just  thinking  about  It  this  morning.  I 
don't  know  anybody  who  has  achieved  more 
in  his  lifetime — or  had  more  careers,  all 
successful. 

"And  I  don't  know  anybody  who  has  had 
more  fun. 

"He  Just  loved  people.  A  lot  of  his  writings. 
you  know,  were  biographies — Lawrence  of 
Arabia.  Jimmy  Doollttle.  Felix  von  Luckner. 
the  German  submarine  raider  of  World  War 
I  who  was  a  very  benevolent  type  of  fellow 
who  was  noted  for  taking  crews  on  board  be- 
fore he  sank  their  ships." 

Lowell  Jr.  refers  to  his  father  moet  often 


as  "LT,"  and  his  memories  are  peppered  with 
the  marvelous  experiences  that  occupied  the 
llfo  of  his  father. 

"LT  got  Into  radio  back  In  the  very  begin- 
ning—back about  1929,  I  guess."  the  son  re- 
called. "For  a  long  time  he  had  the  air  all 
to  himself.  He  used  to  Joke  that  Waller  Cron- 
klte  was  In  knee-britches  when  he  was  start- 
ing In  radio — and  people  like  Dan  Rather 
probably  hadn't  even  been  born." 

Lowell  Jr.  and  Tay  Thomas  left  Saturday 
for  the  trip  east,  and  their  son.  David,  was 
to  take  a  later  flight  today  or  Monday. 

They  will  be  Joined  by  their  daughter 
Anne,  her  husband  John  Donaghy  and  their 
one-year-old  daughter  Taylor.  John  and 
Anne  teach  at  Kimball  Union  Academy  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Lowell  Sr.,  his  son  said,  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bohemian  Club  In  San  Francisco 
for  many  years.  The  famous  organization 
was  formed  in  the  1880s  by  a  group  of  San 
Francisco  newspapermen  and  artists,  and  its 
memberEhip  roster  is  a  blue-ribbon  collection 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  names  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  science  and  the  arts. 

"Dad  got  me  Into  It  about  1'  yeirs  ago." 
the  younger  Thomas  said  yesterday,  "and  I 
try  to  get  down  for  the  annual  encampment 
the  last  two  weeks  of  July  at  Bohemian 
Grove  about  every  other  year.  I  was  there 
for  the  last  week  this  year,  but  LT  was  there 
throughout." 

It  was  a  gathering  of  warm  friends  and  a 
replenishing  of  remarkable  memories — the 
kind  of  memories  and  recollections  that 
flooded  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  son  Satur- 
day as  he  prepared  to  travel  for  the  funeral 
of  one  of  Americas  best-known  and  best- 
loved  figures. 

"He  was  a  fantastic  person."  Lowell  Jr. 
said.  "I  don't  think  there'll  ever  be  another 
llko  him." 

Thomas'  Real  Life  Adventure  Livened 
Broadcasts 

Newscaster  Lowell  Thomas  inspired  his 
broadcasts  with  background  material  from 
his  own  colorful  personal  experiences. 

He  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter,  college 
professor,  world  traveler.  During  college  days 
he  worked  as  a  Janitor,  salesman  and  night 
cook  in  a  short-order  restaurant.  He  served 
as  chief  of  a  semi-official  civilian  mission 
that  went  to  Europe,  with  President  Wood- 
rov  Wilson's  apyroval  to  prepare  an  histori- 
cal record  of  World  War  I.  He  was  a  confidant 
of  Lawrence  of  Arabia  and  Interviewed  po- 
tentates in  far-away  places. 

Thomas  traveled  in  the  Far  North  and  in 
the  tropics.  He  visited  pygmy  tribes  in  Africa 
and  went  on  tiger  hunts  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (later  the  Duke  of  Windsor)  In  ndla. 
He  penetrated  the  Interior  of  Alaska.  Many 
of  his  travels  were  "on  the  fringe  of  explora- 
tion." as  he  expressed  it.  "though  everything 
was  on  my  own." 

In  World  War  II  the  commentator  toured 
both  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters  op- 
eration and  broadcast  on-the-spot  close  to 
the  scene  of  action.  During  the  closing  days 
of  that  conflict  he  fiew  over  Berlin  in  a  P-51 
Mustang  reconnaissance  plane,  with  another 
fighter  as  an  escort,  at  6,000  feet.  Below  him 
much  of  the  Nazi  capital  was  in  flames. 

Thomas  suffered  a  brolcen  right  thigh  bone 
when  thrown  by  a  horse  in  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Tibet  in  the  autumn  of  1948.  He 
had  to  be  carried  by  litter  for  20  days  be- 
fore reaching  a  place  from  which  he  could 
be  flown  to  Calcutta.  He  said  he  "wouldn't 
have  come  throvgh  It"  but  for  the  help  of 
his  own  son,  Lowell,  Jr 

The  accident  occurred  in  a  17.000-foot  high 
Himalaya  pass  shortly  after  the  Thomases 


had  left  the  Tibetan  capital  and  "forbidden 
city"  of  Lbate. 

During  Thomas'  visit  he  received  messages 
written  on  parchment  from  the  Dalai  Lama. 
th3  then-15-year-old  ruler,  and  fro.n  the  re- 
gent of  Tibet  for  delivery  to  President  Harry 
S  Truman.  Thomas  said  he  found  Tibet  the 
most  "antl-Communlst  country  In  the 
world." 

But  on  Oct.  23,  1960.  China  began  invad- 
ing Tibet.  In  1958.  with  China  In  full  control 
of  Tibet,  the  Dalai  Lama  flew  to  India. 
Thomas  became  head  of  a  committee  In  the 
United  States  which  raisei  money  and  sup- 
plies for  thousands  of  Tibetans  who  fled  to 
India. 

Besides  his  lecturing  and  radio— he  was 
still  broadcasting  at  75 — Thomas  had  a  part 
In  proluclng  Cineorama,  three-dimensional 
movies.  He  also  authored  a  biographical, 
travel  and  adventure  books. 

His  books  included  "With  Lawrence  in 
Arabia."  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the 
almost  lejendary  Englishman  in  leading  the 
tribesmen  against  the  Turks  and  "Count 
Luckner,  the  Sea  Devil."  a  biography  of  the 
celebrated  German  ral:*er  of  World  War  I. 
Reports  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  showed  that  in  1G48  Thomas  re- 
celt  ed  the  second  highest  salary  paid  by  the 
Col'mbia  BroiUjastlng  Svstem  to  perform- 
ers on  its  network.  This  was  reported  as 
$42:).303.  before  taxes,  and  was  exceeded  only 
by  the  $4^0,51416  paid  Arthur  Godfrey. 

Lowell  Jackson  Thomas — he  did  not  use 
the  middle  name — was  born  Aorll  6.  1892.  at 
Woodlngton.  Ohio,  next  door  to  the  birth- 
place of  Annie  Oakley,  the  famous  rifle 
shot — but  was  reared  in  a  gold  camp  at 
Cripple  Creek.  Colo. 

He  worked  for  newspapers  In  two  mining 
towns  and  later  for  The  RocVy  Mountain 
News  and  The  Times  in  Denver,  and  The 
Chicago  Journal.  He  also  represented  a 
newspaper  syndicate  abroad.  That  syndicate, 
headed  by  The  New  York  Glol)e.  served  a 
number  of  newspapers. 

His  father,  a  doctor,  had  a  strong  dislike 
for  incorrect  speech  and  insisted  on  his  son 
practicing  correct  diction.  Lowell  Thomas 
never  forgot  that  early  teaching.  His  style 
as  a  news  commentator  was  clear  and  brisk. 
Thomas  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Indiana,  the  University  of  Denver. 
Kent  College  of  Law  in  Chicago  and  Prince- 
ton University.  He  taught  oratory  at  Kent 
College  of  Law.  and  English  literature  at 
Princeton. 

In  his  World  War  I  historical  work,  he 
was  attached  at  one  time  or  another  to  all 
the  Allied  armies.  He  arrived  In  Europe  Just 
a  week  after  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  It  was 
while  in  Italy  that  he  learned  the  British 
were  about  to  launch  a  campaign  under  Oen. 
Edmund  Allenby  to  drive  the-  Turks  out  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

Thomas'  imagination  was  fired  by  thoughts 
of  "battles  at  Bethlehem  and  Jericho.  Aus- 
tralian horsemen  on  the  Jordan,  a  division 
of  cockneys  from  London  camped  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  .  .  .  and,  above  all,  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem."  He  decided  to  trans- 
fer his  activities  to  Palestine. 

It  was  in  Jerusalem  that  he  met  Lawrence 
of  Arabia,  world  famous  for  his  exploits  but 
so  shy  that  he  was  almost  unknown  per- 
sonally. Thomas  said  of  him. 

"The  young  Oxford  archeologlst  who.  when 
the  war  broke  out.  had  been  working  at  the 
study  and  excavation  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
the  Near  East,  now  had  become  a  mighty 
shell:  of  the  desert." 

Thomas  pers"aded  General  Allenby  to  let 
him  Join  Lawrence  and  his  army  of  desert 
nomads.  It  was  between  battles  and  sklr- 
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mlshes  that  he  obtained  the  leaders  story 
and  made  motion  pictures. 

Until  he  started  newscastlng  In  1930. 
Thomas  was  best  known  for  his  book  and 
lectures  about  Lawrence.  After  giving  his  lec- 
ture first  In  New  York,  he  went  to  London 
and  drew  overflow  crowds.  His  program  In- 
cluded motion  pictures  and  a  symphony  or- 
chestra. 

Upon  completing  his  London  engagement. 
Thomas  went  on  a  tour  of  the  provinces 
and  then  of  the  entire  British  Empire  that 
lasted  for  two  years. 

From  the  Near  East  he  went  Into  Germany 
at  the  cloee  of  World  War  I  and  was  an  eye- 
witness there  to  incidents  of  the  German 
revolution.  He  made  a  report  to  the  Peace 
Conference  about  what  he  had  seen. 

In  1939  Thomas  broadcast  the  first  tele- 
vision news  program  for  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company.  For  a  number  of  years, 
starting  In  1925.  his  was  the  voice  of  Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox  Movietone. 

His  favorite  sport  was  skiing — and  the 
higher  the  mountains  the  better  he  liked  It. 
Thomos  made  his  home  at  PauUni?.  N.Y.. 
and  did  most  of  his  broadcast  from  there. 
The  15-mlnute  period  between  6:45  and  7 
p.m.,  Eastern  time,  was  reserved  for  him  for 
many  years. 

In  the  Spring  of  1968  Thomas  was  honored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
who  presented  him  with  their  Dictlngulshed 
Service  Award.  In  May  of  1938  he  was  given 
the  Personality  of  the  Year  Award  by  the  In- 
ternational Television  Society.  And  later 
that  same  year,  he  and  his  son,  Lowell,  Jr., 
brought  out  a  new  book  entitled  "Famous 
First  Flights  That  Changed  History." 

In  the  spring  of  1969.  Thomas  and  his  son 
were  In  the  Arctic  together  working  on  a  film 
production  that  told  the  story  of  the  discov- 
ery of  oil  In  the  North  Slope  and  what  this 
meant  to  Alaska. 

Early  In  the  1970s  he  was  on  his  way 
around  the  world  for  the  second  time  In  six 
months.  This  time  his  Journey  included  the 
royal  wedding  of  Kathmabdu  in  Nepal,  then 
a  shikar  in  Nepal,  where  he  and  his  group 
filmed  the  rare  one-horned  rhino.  They  also 
captured  one  to  bring  back  to  an  American 
zoo. 

In  an  interview  on  his  80th  birthday, 
Thomas  said,  "Looking  back  from  80  years. 
I'd  say  it  was  rather  silly  to  do  so  many 
things — except  it's  been  so  much  fun. 

"Maybe  the  reason  I've  enjoyed  It  Is  it 
hasn't  given  me  time  to  think.  You're  only 
unhappy  when  you  have  time  to  think.  Mine 
has  beien  a  world  of  adventure,  a  world  of 
work.  It's  been  a  night  and  day  thing — I 
often  envv  my  friends  who  can  close  their 
office  at  5  o'clock." 

Asked  to  what  does  he  owe  his  success. 
Thomas  replied:  "Ive  been  rabbit  hunting 
game  all  my  life.  I  leam?d  it's  Just  as  easy  to 
shoot  a  lion  as  a  rabbit." 

And  as  for  his  philosophy:  "I've  never 
been  out  to  save  the  world.  The  world  has 
gone  to  bell  many  times.  I  couldn't  .save  any- 
one's soul— not  that  I  have  anything  against 
missionaries." 

AlthoiiBh  at  89  the  globetrotter  and  news- 
caster hadn't  regularly  worked  on  a  news- 
paper since  the  early  1900's.  he  still  consid- 
ered himself  a  newspaperman.  "That's  the 
way  I  sfar'ed."  said  Thoiips  who  was  .still 
doing  his  Mondav-throuph-Frldav  newscast 
for  CBS  radio.  When  Sepi.  29.  197.'>  rolled 
around,  he  logged  his  44th  year  on  the  net- 
work. 

On  May  29.  1975.  Lowell  rhomas  was  se- 
lected by  SlTma  Delta  Chi  to  be  ainone  ten 
honored  bv  their  first  New  York  Living  Jour- 
nalists Hall  of  Fame. 


Thomas's  wife,  the  former  Prances  Ryan, 
whom  he  married  in  1917.  died  on  Feb.  17. 
1975  at  age  81.  They  had  traveled  around  the 
world  together,  filming  scenes  from  remote 
regions  and  presenting  documentaries  to  au- 
diences in  many  lands. 

The  Thomases'  only  child  was  Lowell.  Jr., 
former  state  senator  and  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Alaska. 

On  May  14.  1976.  Thomas  quit  his  night 
news  show  to  devote  more  time  to  other 
projects.  He  said  he  expected  his  new  tele- 
vision series  "Lowell  Thomas  Remembers" 
would  keep  him  busy  until  his  90th  birth- 
day. He  had  turned  84.  April  6,  1978. 

If  that  falls  he  said.  "I  always  have  my 
business  Interests." 

And  he  had  plenty  of  those:  He  was 
founder  and  principal  stockholder  In  a  com- 
munications company  which  controlled  six 
television  stations,  7  AM  radio  stations,  a 
magazine  publishing  company  and  a  num- 
ber of  nevrepapers. 

Thomas  was  also  at  work  on  his  memoirs 
while  a  biography  of  Gen.  Jimmy  Doollttle 
was  scheduled  to  be  released  shortly  to  add 
to  his  52  other  published  works. 

ThomsLS'  news  show  was  the  longest  run- 
ning network  newscast.  46  years. 

When  asked  if  he  were  really  retiring,  he 
replied:  "Not  on  your  life." 

In  January,  1977.  the  famed  newscaster 
was  married  in  a  small  private  ceremony  in 
an  old  whaling  port  cf  Hawaii. 

Thomas.  84.  married  Marlanna  Munn,  49. 
a  former  executive  director  of  the  American 
Colony  Charity  Association  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  couple  planned  to  visit  Washing- 
ton. DC.  before  leaving  for  Asia  and  the 
Near  East  to  work  on  a  television  project. 

800  He.\r  Peale  Prmse  Lowell  TH''>mas 
(By  David  Bird) 

A  funeral  service  for  Lowell  Thomas  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church  yesterday 
drew  800  people.  Including  former  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Vice  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  R.  Halg  Jr. 

"In  my  book  there  was  never  anyone  like 
him,"  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  a  longtime  friend  w^o  delivered  the 
eulogy  at  the  church,  at  Slst  Street  and  Park 
Avenue. 

Looking  down  from  the  pulpit  at  the  gold- 
flecked  coffin  draped  with  the  church's  em- 
broidered pall.  Dr.  Peale  described  the  vet- 
eran newscaster  as  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  our  lime,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
time." 

Dr.  Peale  said  that  Mr.  Thomas,  who  died 
at  his  estate  in  Pawling.  NY.,  last  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  89.  rose  from  humble  begin- 
nings In  a  "personification  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  tradition."  He  said  the  broadcaster  al- 
ways had  a  desire  to  excel  and  to  explore, 
and  always  cared  for  people. 

"He  loved  people  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  and  the  least  were  also  great."  Dr.  Peale 
satd.  "He  had  many  friends  and  no  enemies 
at  all.  ever." 

DESCRIBED   AS   A    "CHARACTER" 

Dr.  Peale.  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  In  Manhattan,  was  also 
a  Dutchess  County  neighbor  of  Mr.  Tlomas. 
He  described  Mr.  Thomis  as  a  "character" 
in  a  world  that  'needs  more  different  and 
exciting  characters"  He  had  a  "strong,  reso- 
nant, exciting  voice."  Dr.  Peale  said,  "that 
endeared  him  to  the  millions  who  tuned 
him  m." 

Dr.  Peale  said  Mr.  Thomis  was  a  restless 
man  eager  always  to  do  more  and  feeling 
that  there  was  not  enough  time  In  life  to  do 
everything  he  wanted  to  do. 


"He  was  the  most  extensive  world  traveler 
of  his  era."  Dr.  Peale  said.  "He  wanted  to  go 
to  the  moon  as  the  first  reporter  and  news- 
caster. Instead  he  went  to  heaven.  We  can 
visualize  Lowell  there  today  enthusiastically 
exploring  heaven.  Surely,  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther is  enjoying  his  gifted  son  home  at  last." 

Borrowing  from  the  sign-off  that  Mr. 
Thomas  used  on  his  evening  broadcast  that 
ran  for  nearly  46  years.  Dr.  Peale  concluded 
his  eulogy  with:  "We  shall  miss  you  here. 
Until  we  meet  you  over  there  It  Is  not  good- 
bye, but  In  your  own  words,  So  long  until 
tomorrow." " 

NEVER    KNOWN    "TO    HURT   ANYONE" 

Additional  prayers  were  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ralph  C.  Lankier,  the  pastor  emeritus  of 
Christ  Church,  near  Mr.  Thomas'  home, 
where  ha  worshiped  regularly  when  he  was 
no;  traveling. 

"In  the  47  years  I  knew  hUn  as  pastor  and 
friend,  I  have  never  known  him  to  inten- 
tionally hurt  anyone,"  Dr.  Lankier  said. 
"We're  able  to  sajf  the  place  is  better  because 
hri  lived  there." 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Bowers,  the  rector  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's, who  said  later  that  Mr.  Thomas 
"thought  of  this  as  his  church  when  he  was 
in  New  York."  Mr.  Bowers  said  the  46-mlnute 
service  followed  the  church's  regular  tradi- 
tion with  prayers  and  psalms  chosen  by  the 
family.  There  were  readings  by  the  minister 
and  congregation  of  the  23d,  121st  and  139th 
Psalms. 

Robert  Merrill,  the  baritone,  sang  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee"  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  As 
ho  sang.  Mr.  Merrill  followed  the  score  close- 
ly, squinting  through  black  rimmed  half- 
glasses.  After  the  service  he  said:  "I  was  very 
emotional.  I  was  happy  I  could  finish  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  I  could  see  Lowell  In  front 
of  me." 

ASKED   BY    WirE   TO   SINC 

Mr.  Merrill  .said  he  had  been  asked  to  sing 
at  the  funeral  by  Mr.  Thomas'  wife.  Marl- 
anna. who  called  him  on  Monday  to  say  that 
Mr.  Thomas  had  requested  it  in  his  will. 

Among  those  at  the  funeral  were  William 
S.  Paley.  chairman  of  the  board  and  a 
founder  of  CBS;  Richard  S.  Salant.  vice 
c^alrman  of  NBC  and  former  president  of 
CBS  News,  and  Frank  Stanton,  retired  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News.  Fellow  broadcasters  who 
attended  Included  Walter  Cronkite,  Charles 
Collingwood.  Douglas  Edwards  and  Dallas 
Townsend. 

Also  lUtendlng  were  former  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay.  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz.  former  State 
Aftorne'  General,  and  Hamilton  Fish  who  is 
93  years  oia  and  served  as  United  States  Rep- 
resentative from  Dutchess  County  for  25 
years  Mr.  rish  said  that  Mr.  Thomas  "would 
be  really  happy  that  all  his  friends  are  here." 

Mr  Thomas  will  be  burled  in  Pawling  to- 
day after  another  service  at  Christ  Church 
there. 


Thomas  Sats  Last  "So  Long  Until 
Tomorrow" 
(By  Rick  Hampson) 
Pawung.  NY.— Lowell  Thomas,  the  broad- 
caster-explorer who   bid   America   "So   long 
unt'l   tomorrow"   from   the   four   comers  of 
the  globe  for  more  than  a  half  a  century 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Saturday  at  his  home 
here.  He  was  89. 

Thomas'  secretary,  who  Identified  herself 
onlv  as  Ele-tra  said  Thomas  died  "oeacefully 
in  his  sleep."  She  said  he  had  been  In  good 
health  and  had  returned  to  New  York  last 
week  from  a  trip  to  Colorado  where  he  had 
Riven  a  speech  and  attended  a  corporate 
board  meeting. 

"When  be  came  back  he  resumed  his  usual 
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work  schedule.  He  was  recording  "The  Best 
Years,'  a  radio  series  he  was  doing,"  she  said. 

CBS  Chairman  William  Paley  said  Thomaa 
"was  .a  young  man  bU  years  ago  when  met 
blm.  And  he  was  a  young  man  when  I  last 
saw  him  about  a  year  ago  " 

"He  represents  the  early  days  of  radio," 
Paley  said.  "He  was  one  of  the  first  nation- 
ally known  broadcasters  en  radio.  I  think  he 
paved  the  way  for  many  people  who  followed 
after  him.  .  .  .  The  whole  industry  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  (for)  the  contributions  he 
made  to  our  particular  means  of  communi- 
cation." 

In  April,  Thomas  celebrated  his  89th  birth- 
day at  the  annual  banquet  of  The  Explorers 
Club,  of  which  he  was  honorary  president 
and  key  patron.  The  club  named  its  highest 
award  for  exploration,  "The  Lowell,"  In  his 
honor. 

In  1980— a  year  when  be  B3>ent  his  birth- 
day in  Moscow — Thomas  was  among  the  first 
group  of  Lowell  recipients.  "I  bet  I  spent 
tlO.OOO  of  my  own  money  on  this  award  just 
to  see  myself  receive  It."  he  joked.  "Now  If 
that  Isn't  bribery,  I  don't  know  what  Is." 

The  award  recognized  a  career  based  on 
Inter  lews  with  some  of  the  world's  most 
famous  and  powerful  men  In  some  of  the 
world's  most  remote  and  desolate  places. 

It  began  when  Ihomas  rervel  as  chlrf  of  a 
seml-offlclal  civilian  mission  that  went  to 
Europe  during  World  War  I,  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  approval,  to  prepare  a 
history  of  the  war. 

During  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  met  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  the  Englishman  who  lead  Arab 
tribesmen  against  the  Turks  In  World  War 
I.  and  he  persuaded  British  authorities  to 
let  him  join  Lawrence  and  his  army  of 
nomads. 

He  donned  a  Bedouin  headdress  and  cam- 
paigned with  Lawrence.  Between  battles  he 
obtained  the  story  of  Lawrence,  so  shy  that 
he  was  almost  unknown  personally,  and 
filmed  scenes  of  the  revolt.  The  material  be- 
came the  basis  of  his  book  "With  Lawrence 
in  Arabia." 

Later  he  traded  his  Bedouin  headdress  for 
a  pith  helmet  and  covered  the  British  army's 
successful  conclusion  of  Its  Palestine  cam- 
paign, mctures  showed  him  to  be  the  perfect 
war  correspondent,  hunched  over  a  notebook 
and  surrounded  by  a  small  mountain  of 
camping  and  reporting  equipment. 

Thomas  married  Frances  Ryan  In  1917, 
and  they  had  one  child.  Lowell  Thomas  Jr. 
His  first  wife  died  In  1975  and  he  married 
Marlanna   Munn   in    1977. 

Thomas'  funeral  was  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  In 
New  York  City.  Burial  was  to  be  near  his 
Dutchess  County  home  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

Thomas  No  S'rRANGER  in  Alaska 
(By  Martha  Ellassen) 

In  the  summer  of  1914.  a  restless  young 
journalist  bought  a  movie  camera  and  Jour- 
neyed to  Alaska  to  caoture  the  wild,  un- 
tamed northland  on  film. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Lowell  Thomas' 
globe-trotting  career  and  he  was  to  return 
to  Alaska  many  times  after  his  gold  rush 
expedition. 

When  not  In  the  state.  Thomas  kept  a 
close  watch  on  the  northland  from  wherever 
his  wanderings  took  him. 

He  was  an  outspoken  advocate  of  Alaska 
statehood  and  later  voiced  support  for  the 
contested  capital  move  as  well. 

"Alaska  was  one  of  his  favorite  spots  since 
the  early  days."  said  Ray  Petersen,  a  long- 
time Alaska  aviator. 

Petersen  met  Thomas  In  the  late  1950s 
when  Northern  Consolidated  Airlines 
broueht  the  first  Falrchlld  F-27  propjets  to 
Alaska. 

Jets  were  new  to  the  state,  but  much  more 
suited  to  cold  weather  operation.  Petersen 


said.  Northern  made  promotional  flights  to 
Mount  McKinley,  and  Thomas  not  only  went 
along  for  the  ride,  but  featured  It  in  one  of 
hi...  newscasts. 

"He  was  a  great  booster  of  Alaska."  Peter- 
sen said.  'He  loved  Alaska  and  the  mountain 
(McKlnley)." 

But  during  that  first  summer  In  1914  In 
the  wilds  of  Interior  Alaska.  Thomas  was 
Just  a  young  adventurer.  On  his  way  south 
to  Valdez.  Thomas  met  Bobby  Sheldon  In 
Fairbanks.  Thomas,  faced  with  a  two-week 
walk  or  week-long  ride  in  a  bouncing  buck- 
board,  was  intrigued  when  Sheldon  said 
his  Model  T — one  of  five  cars  In  the  Interior 
at  that  time — could  shorten  the  trip. 

"When  Bobby  bragged  his  Model  T  could 
cut  the  time  to  Valdez  In  half.  I  saw  the 
chan:e  for  a  good  story."  Thomas  later  re- 
called. "So  I  offered  to  be  passenger  No.  I  on 
the  Sheldon  Stage  Line  to  Valdez." 

The  371-mlle.  3'^-day  trip  Included  ford- 
ing bridgeless  streams  and  other  hardships 
along  the  Richardson  Trail. 

"I  never  believed  I  would  pay  anyone  $150 
for  the  privilege  of  pushing  an  automobile 
371   miles  across  Alaska."  Thomas  said. 

Later.  Sheldon  and  a  partner  organized 
the  Richardson  Highway  Transportation 
Company,  which  operated  regularly  between 
Fairbanks  and  Valdez. 

Thomas  was  a  friend  of  the  late  Bob  Reeve, 
aviator  and  owner  of  Reeve-Aleutian  Air- 
ways, and  was  often  a  guest  in  the  Reeve 
home. 

Tlllle  Reeve  recalled  a  trip  her  husband 
made  with  Thomas  to  Bush  pilot  Don  Shel- 
don's mountain  house  at  the  6,000-foot  level 
of  Mt.  McKlnley. 

Thomas   Is   featured   In   the   introductory 
section  of  a  film  about  the  famous  aviator. 
"He'll  be  In  our  home  as  long  as  that  film 
lasts."  Tlllle  Reeve  said. 

"It  seems  as  If  he  was  always  here  and  he 
win  always  be  here."  she  said. 

The  Reeve  film  was  produced  by  Herb 
Hllscher,  a  local  public  relations  consultant 
and  another  friend  of  Thomas'. 

"Lowell  enjoyed  Alaska  very  much." 
Hllscher  said. 

Thomas,  a  member  of  the  exclusive  Ex- 
plorers Club.  Is  credited  with  sponsoring  the 
membership  of  Petersen,  Reeve.  Hllscher  and 
other  Alaskans  with  experience  in  explora- 
tion or  world  travel. 

Hllscher  said  the  Alaska  lifestyle  appealed 
to  Thomas'  adventuresome  spirit.  He  took 
the  bad  with  the  grod. 

During  a  visit  to  Juneau  In  1974.  Thomas 
es:»oed  from  the  burning  Baranof  Hotel  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

"A  close  call."  he  said  of  the  fire  and  his 
run  down  six  filghts  of  stairs  to  escape. 
"But  not  the  closest  by  far,"  added  the  sur- 
vivor of  World  War  I  airplane  crashes  In 
the  Himalayan  Mountains  and  in  Spanish 
deserts. 

When  Thomas's  son.  former  Lt.  Gov. 
Lowell  Thomas  Jr.  and  his  wife.  Tay,  moved 
to  Alaska  in  1960,  the  world-famous  news- 
caster had  one  more  reason  to  make  frequent 
visits  north. 

"But  I've  always  been  especially  Interested 
In  Alaska,"  he  said  during  a  Christmas  1980 
visit. 

The  Thomas  family  was  en  route  to  Pawl- 
ing, N.Y.,  Saturday,  and  unavailable  for 
comment. 

I  From  the  News-Miner,   Aug.  29,   1981) 
Lowell  Thomas  Sr.  Dies  at  89 

Pawling.  N.Y. — Lowell  Thomas,  the  broad- 
caster-explorer who  bid  America  "So  long 
until  tomorrow"  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  globe  for  more  than  a  half  a  century,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  today  at  his  home  here. 
He  was  89. 

Thomas's  secretary,  who  Identified  herself 
only  as  Electra,  said  Thomas  died  "peacefully. 


In  his  sleep. "  She  said  he  had  been  In  good 
hejilth  and  had  returned  to  New  York  last 
week  fr..m  a  trip  ta  Colorado  where  he  had 
gl.en  a  speech  and  attended  a  corporate 
board  meetl.ig. 

"When  he  came  back  he  resumed  his  usual 
work  schedule.  He  was  recording  'The  Best 
Years,'  a  radio  series  he  was  doing."  she 
said. 

In  April,  Thomas  celebrated  his  89th  birth- 
day at  the  annual  banquet  of  The  Explorers 
Club,  of  which  he  was  honorary  president 
and  key  patron.  The  club  named  its  highest 
award  for  exploration,  "The  Lowell."  In  his 
honor. 

In  1980 — a  year  when  he  spent  his  birth- 
day in  Moscow — Thomas  was  among  the  first 
groap  of  Lowell  recipients.  "I  bet  I  spent 
$10,000  of  my  own  mo.iey  en  this  award  Just 
t3  s>ee  myself  receive  it,"  he  joked.  "Now 
If  that  isn't  bribery  I  don't  know  what  Is." 

The  award  re.ognlzed  a  career  based  on 
interviews  with  some  of  the  world's  most 
famous  and  powerful  men  In  some  of  the 
world's  most  remote  and  desolate  places. 

It  began  when  Thomas  served  as  chief  of 
a  semi-official  civilian  mission  tl  at  went  to 
Europe  during  World  War  I.  with  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  approval,  to  prepare  a  his- 
tory of  the  war. 

During  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  met  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  the  Englishman  who  led  Arab 
tribesmen  against  the  Turks  in  World  War 
I,  and  persuaded  British  authorities  to  let 
him  join  Lawrence  and  his  army  of  nomads. 
He  donned  a  Bedouin  headdress  and  cam- 
paigned with  Lawrence.  Between  battles  he 
obtained  the  story  of  Lawre.ice,  so  shy  that 
he  was  al."iost  unknown  personally,  and 
filmed  scenes  of  the  revolt.  The  material  be- 
came the  basis  of  his  book  "With  Lawrence 
In  Arabia." 

Later  he  traded  his  Bedouin  headdress  for 
a  pith  he:met  and  covered  the  British  army's 
successful  conclusion  of  its  Palestine  cam- 
paign. Pictures  showed  him  to  be  the  per- 
fect war  correspondent,  hunched  over  a  note- 
book and  surrounded  by  a  small  mountain 
of  camping  a.nd  repcr.ing  equipment. 

After  the  war,  Thomas  continued  to  travel, 
visiting  pygmy  tribes  In  Africa  and  hunting 
tigers  with  the  Prince  of  Wales — later  the 
Duke  of  Windsor — in  India.  He  penetrated 
the  In'erlor  of  Alaska,  and  later  noted  that 
many  of  his  travels  were  "on  the  fringe  of 
exploration." 

In  1930  he  began  what  was  to  become  the 
longest  running  network  newscast,  on  CBS 
radio,  and  nine  years  later  he  broadcast  the 
first  television  news  program  for  NBC.  For 
several  years,  star  ing  in  1935.  his  was  the 
voice  of  Movietone  newsreels  produced  by 
twentieth  Century-Fox. 

In  World  War  II.  Thomas  toured  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  theaters  and  broadcast 
on-the-spot  news  reports.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  war  he  flew  over  Berlin  in  a  recon- 
naissance plane,  viewing  the  Nazi  capital  In 
flames. 

Thomas  visited  the  Himalayan  mountain 
region  of  Tibet  In  the  autumn  of  1949.  He 
met  with  the  Dalai  Lama,  then  -nbet's  15- 
year-old  ruler.  In  the  "forbidden  city"  of 
Ihasa.  He  received  messages  on  parchment 
from  him  to  present  to  President  Harry 
Truman. 

During  that  trip  he  suffered  a  broken  thigh 
and  had  to  be  carried  by  litter  for  34  days 
before  reaching  a  place  from  which  he  could 
be  flown  to  Calcutta. 

The  commentator  said  he  found  Tibet  the 
mos'.  "anti-communist  country  in  the  world." 
and  on  October  25.  19£0.  China  began  its  In- 
vasion. Thomas  became  head  of  a  committee 
In  the  United  States  that  raised  money  and 
supplies  for  thousands  of  Tibetans  who  fled 
to  India. 

Thomas  continued  lecturing  and  broad- 
casting  for   CBS   and   wrote   more   than   50 
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biographical,  travel  and  adventure  books.  On 
May  14.  1976.  he  quit  his  nightly  radio  news 
show  to  devote  more  time  to  other  projects. 

In  an  Interview  on  bis  80th  birthday, 
Thomas  said.  "Looking  back  from  80  years. 
I'd  say  It  was  rather  silly  to  do  so  many 
things — except  It's  been  so  much  fun." 

Thomas  married  Frances  Ryan  In  1917,  and 
they  had  one  child.  Lowell  Thomas  Jr.  His 
first  wife  died  In  1975  and  he  married  Marl- 
anna  Munn  In  1977. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  30.  1981] 
Lowell    Thomas,    a    World    Travelck    and 

Broaocasteb  fob   45  Years,   Dead   at  89 

Lowell  Thomas,  the  radio  and  television 
broadcaster,  author  and  world  traveler,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  yesterday  morning  In  his 
sleep  at  his  home  In  Pawling,  N.Y.  He  was 
89  year^  old. 

For  nearly  46  years.  Mr.  Thomas's  calm 
and  reassuring  voice  had  come  over  the  radio 
every  weekday  with  the  same  salute  to  the 
nation.  "Good  evening,  everybody." 

What  followed  was  a  nicely  articulated, 
folksy,  often  bland  digest  of  the  day's  news 
events,  ending  with.  "So  long  until  tomor- 
row." 

In  1976.  the  nightly  program  that  made 
Mr.  Thomas  the  longest  continually  operat- 
ing newscaster  In  radio  was  discontinued, 
but  he  went  on  broadcasting  and  writing 
and  skiing  tmtu  his  death. 

A    LIFE   full    of    HYPERBOLE 

Mr.  Thomas,  whose  life  was  full  of  super- 
latives and  hyperbole,  remarked  In  an  auto- 
biographical note  some  years  ago:  "The  voice 
of  Lowell  Thomas  probably  has  been  heard 
by  more  people  than  any  other  voice  In  hls- 
story — Including  those  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Winston  Churchill.  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. His  total  radio  audience  on  the  air 
has  been  estimated  at  70  billions!  Billions — 
not  millions." 

'Tor  17  years  he  was  the  voice  of  Movie- 
tone News,"  Mr.  Thomas  continued.  "Which 
means  that  via  the  screen,  he  was  heard  by 
another  40  or  50  billions.  His  voice  has  also 
been  heard  on  a  few  thousand  single-reel 
pictures,  shorts  as  well  as  feature-length 
Alms;  and  untold  millions  more  made  his 
acquaintance  through  Cinerama  and  via 
television." 

Although  Mr.  Thomas  called  himself  a 
news  commentator,  he  was  not  an  analyst 
and  he  did  not  deliver  either  pronounce- 
ments or  messages.  Prom  his  first  broadcast, 
on  Sept.  29,  1930,  he  presented  the  news  In 
the  manner  of  a  father  telling  his  large  fam- 
ily about  the  great  world  beyond. 

"I  am  on  the  air  when  people  are  getting 
ready  for  dinner  or  are  Just  having  dinner, 
or  are  Just  finishing  dinner."  he  said  In  1970, 
alluding  to  his  6:45-to-7  o'clock  broadcasts. 
"I  never  felt  It  was  my  responsibility  to  de- 
stroy the  digestive  system  of  the  American 
people." 

BROADCAST   TO   A   FORMULA 

His  approach  to  the  news  was  typified  by 
his  first  broadcast,  a  formula  that  persevered 
to  his  last.  His  lead  Item  In  1930  read: 

"A  procession  of  Oerman  Fascists  was  at- 
tacked today  by  Communists  In  the  town  of 
Unterbermaf?ruen  (Oonterbearmsgrooea).  A 
■hot  fight  followed  in  which  29  Fascists  were 
Injured,  four  critically.  .  .  .  Adolf  Hitler, 
the  Oerman  Fascist  leader,  is  snorting  fire. 
There  are  now  two  MussoUnls  in  the  world, 
which  seems  to  promise  a  rousing  time.  Adolf 
is  one.  He  has  written  a  book  called  the  Ger- 
man Fascist  bible.  Tn  this,  the  belligerent 
gentleman  states  that  a  cardinal  policy  of 
his  now-powerful  German  party  Is  the  cor- 
quest  of  Russia.  That's  a  tall  assignment, 
Adolf.  You  Just  ask  Napoleon." 

In  an  age  of  television.  Mr.  Thomas  ml^ht 
have  been  expected  to  fade,  but,  surpris- 
ingly, his  audience  did  not  diminish  sitmifl- 
cantly.  He  had  once  tried  television,  but 
decided  it  was  not  his  medium.  "They  want 


to  hear  the  news,  not  see  the  person  who  Is 
reading  it,"  he  said.  "No  one  wants  to  see 
the  same  fellow  on  the  screen  every  day, 
unless  he  happens  to  look  like  Michelangelo's 
'David.'  " 

une  of  Mr.  Thomas's  strengths  was  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  Journalist.  "You 
know,  I'm  not  a  Journalist,  but  an  entertain- 
er. Just  as  Bob  Hope  and  BIng  Crosby  are 
entertainers."  he  confided  some  years  ago  to 
Fred  W.  Friendly,  then  of  CBS,  the  network 
that  first  carried  Mr.  Thomas. 

Apart  from  reading  the  news — he  edited 
most  of  his  own  broadcasts,  rarely  bothering 
with  occurrences  later  than  5  o'clock — Mr. 
Thomas  had  notable  careers  as  a  world 
traveler,  war  propagandist,  lecturer  and 
author. 

One  of  his  feats  during  World  War  I  was 
the  "discovery"  of  Col.  T.  E.  Lawrence — Law- 
rence of  Arabia — and  Mr.  Thomas  made  use 
of  the  enigmatic  Briton.  He  created  the 
legend  of  Lawrence  as  "the  Prince  of  Mecca," 
a  title  Mr.  Thomas  conferred  himself. 

According  to  Mr.  Thomas,  he  spotted  Law- 
rence among  a  group  of  Arab  sheiks  in  Jeru- 
salem in  December  1917.  "Nor  did  It  take  him 
long  to  discover  that  he  had  stumbled  on  a 
story  In  some  ways  more  astounding  than  the 
'Last  Crusade'  and  the  'Conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem,' "  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  of  himself  in 
1965,  adding: 

"Lawrence,  unknown  to  the  world,  was  then 
at  the  peak  of  his  unusual  career.  The 
young  Oxford  archeologist,  who,  when  war 
broke  out,  had  been  working  at  the  study  and 
excavation  of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Near 
East,  now  had  become  a  sheik  of  the  desert. 
With  his  understanding  of  the  ways  of  the 
desert  peoples  of  the  East,  he  had  become 
first  a  British  agent  and  then  the  fiery  leader 
arousing  the  Bedouin  to  a  general  revolt 
against  their  old  tyrant,  the  Turk.  And  now 
he  was  leading  the  trlt>esmen  of  the  sands 
against  the  Turkish  army,  raids  which  de- 
moralized communications,  destroyed  de- 
tachments and  made  the  Turk  tear  his  beard 
with  rage." 

Films  of  Lawrence — ons  showing  him  bare- 
foot in  the  sand — were  taken  by  Harry  Chase, 
Mr.  Thomas's  photographer.  With  them,  Mr. 
Thomas  put  together  "The  Last  Crusade,"  a 
highly  romantic  account  of  Lawrence  that 
packed  the  Century  Theater  and  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  New  York  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  and  the  Albert 
Hall  in  London  In  1919.  Lawrence,  according 
to  Flora  Armltage,  a  biographer,  went  to 
Albert  Hall  "and  was  made  hot  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  spsctacle." 

Later,  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  "With  Lavrrence 
of  Arabia,"  a  book  version  of  his  theatrical 
presentation.  There  seems  no  doubt,  accord- 
ing to  Lawrence  specialists,  that  Lawrence, 
with  a  sense  of  the  sardonic,  had  fed  Mr. 
Thomas  outlandish  stories  and  had  willing- 
ly posed  for  pictures,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas 
had  swallowed  thum  whole. 

Lawrence  later  repudiated  his  amanuensis 
and  complained  to  Robert  Graves,  the  poet, 
about  the  "butter  of  the  Lowell  Thomas 
sort  that  does  not  keep  very  well;  and  its 
quotation  at  tenth  hand  Is  painful."  Mr. 
Thomas  was  loath  to  concede  that  he  might 
have  been  gulled  and  that  he,  in  turn,  had 
misconstrued  history  for  others. 

A   DASHING    FI3URE 

Handsome,  tall  and  slim,  Mr.  Thomas 
looked  the  romantic  role  In  which  he  so  often 
cast  himself.  He  had  thick  brown  curly  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  pencil  mustache.  When 
dressed  in  riding  breeches,  he  was  especially 
dashing. 

And  he  was  all  the  more  a  figure  larger 
than  life  becauss  of  his  worldwide  network 
of  prominent  friends,  with  whom  he  was  on 
a  first-name  basis.  These  included  kings, 
queens,  premiers,  generals.  Presidents  of  the 


United  States,  Illustrious  explorers  and  the 
Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet. 

"If  I  have  to  have  a  reincarnation,  I  would 
prefer  It  to  be  Lowell  Thomas  above  all 
others,"  former  President  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
wrote  him  in  1959,  adding: 

"It  would  be  an  eternal  life  of  adventure, 
of  courage  and  of  public  service." 

Although  Mr.  Thomas  was  rated  a  con- 
servative, he  was  on  amicable  terms  with 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  For  several 
years  he  was  manager  of  "The  Nine  Old  Men," 
a  Softball  team  that  played  an  annual  game 
with  a  political  team  managed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  much  as  Mr.  Thomas  flourished  In  his 
adventures — virtually  every  Journey  he  took 
was  an  adventure — and  In  the  legend  that  he 
became,  he  was  a  dour  and  unwilling  par- 
ticipant in  Ralph  Edwards's  sentimentalized 
version  of  his  life  on  a  "This  Is  Your  Life " 
television  program  In  1959.  "This  Is  a  sinis- 
ter conspiracy,"  he  remarked  at   the  time. 

BOYHOOD   IN    COLORADO 

Mr.  Thomas'  life  was  on  the  grand  scale, 
full  of  Improbabilities  and  fulfilled  ambi- 
tions. Born  April  6,  1892,  In  Woodlngton, 
Ohio,  he  was  the  son  of  Harry  and  Harriet 
Wagner  Thomas.  Soon  after  his  son  was  born, 
Harry  Thomas  received  his  medical  degree 
and  established  a  practice  in  Cripple  Creek, 
Colo.,  a  gold  camp  on  the  slope  of  Pikes 
Peak. 

As  a  boy  Lowell  peddled  newspapers  in  the 
town  saloon,  went  to  Sunday  school  under 
the  tutelage  of  Texas  Gulnan  and  read  in 
his  father's  library.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  had  a 
desire  to  collect  knowledge.  Impressed  on  his 
:^on  the  Importance  of  learning.  He  also  de- 
manded that  the  boy  acquire  an  ability  to 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly. 

When  Lowell  was  IS,  Dr.  Thomas  moverl 
the  family  back  to  Ohio.  The  youth  excelled 
In  high  school  elocution  and  attended  what 
is  now  Valparaiso  University,  where  he  ob- 
tain^ a  B.S.  degree  In  two  years.  Hei-eturned 
to  Cripple  Creek,  working  briefly  in  the  mines 
and  then  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  editor. 

THE  tmCK  TO  TRAVEL 

He  went  on  to  the  University  of  Denver 
for  a  year,  receiving  B.A.  and  M.A.  decrees. 
Moving  to  Chicago,  he  attended  law  school  at 
night  and  reported  for  The  Journal  by  day. 
But  the  urge  to  travel  was  strong,  and  he  per- 
suaded a  railroad  to  send  him  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1914  in  exchange  for  glowing  reports 
of  rail  travel  and  the  potential  marvels 
of  the  forthcoming  International  exposition 
in  that  city.  There  he  bought  a  movie  camera 
and  headed  for  the  Klondike  rei'lon  of  Aliis- 
ka,  where  he  took  movies  of  life  tn  that  wild 
country. 

Mr.  Thomas'  life  as  a  showman  started 
when  he  entered  Princeton  In  1914  as  a  stu- 
dent and  part-time  Instructor  of  public 
speaking.  In  his  spare  time  he  showed  his 
movies  of  Alaska  and  lectured  about  his  ex- 
periences there.  This  proved  more  exhilarat- 
ing than  scholarship,  so  the  followlnit  sum- 
mer he  took  another  fllmlc  trip  to  Alaska. 
His  material  became  so  popular  with  audi- 
ences that  word  of  It  got  to  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  wanted  Mr. 
Thomas  to  promote  a  "See  America"  cam- 
paign. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  Into  World 
War  I  gave  Mr.  Thomas  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  his  life.  He  was  commissioned  un- 
officially by  the  Government  to  go  to  Europe 
and  then  to  "tell  the  American  peoole  what 
we're  up  against."  Having  raised  funds  for 
the  trip  from  a  (n-oup  of  Chicago  meatpack- 
ers,  he  and  Mr.  Chase,  his  photographer,  vis- 
ited the  Western  front  and  then  Joined 
Sir  E'*mund  H.  H.  Allenby  in  Egypt,  it  was 
while  he  was  in  the  Middle  East  that  he  met 
Lawrence. 

After  returning   to  Europe,  Mr.  Thomas 
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and  Mr.  Chase  managed  to  get  Into  Ger- 
many, where  they  observed  and  photo- 
graphed the  postwar  turmoil,  a  report  of 
which  they  gave  to  the  American  delegation 
to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Back  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Thomas 
found  that  audiences  gobbled  up  his  show.s — 
he  never  called  them  lectures — on  the  flghr- 
ing  in  the  Middle  East  and  on  Lawrence. 
After  repeating  his  success  In  Britain,  Mr. 
Thomas  set  off  on  a  tour  of  the  world  with 
his  show,  which  he  played  before  hundreds 
of  audiences. 

SWITCHED  TO  WRITING 

Later,  Mr.  Thomas  returned  to  India,  "the 
greatest  human  show  on  earth,"  and  toured 
Che  subcontinent,  Burma,  Malaya  and  Af- 
ghanistan with  Francis  Yeats-Brown,  later 
the  author  of  "Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer."  Mr. 
Thomas  fashioned  two  shows  irom  his  travels, 
which  he  tooK  to  Paris  and  London  and  then 
to  the  United  States.  When  the  tour  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Thomas  decided  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  such  shows  (he  bad  given  at)out 
3,000  of  them)  and  that  he  would  rather 
write  about  his  experiences. 

As  a  result,  he  bought  a  500-acre  farm  on 
Quaker  Hill  In  Pawling,  N.Y.  it  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  what  was  to  become  a  3,000-acre 
estate,  reduced  to  about  1,000  in  later  years. 

His  first  big  literary  success  was  "With 
Lawrence  of  Arabia."  It  was  followed  by  "Be- 
yond Khyber  Pass,"  about  Afghanistan. 
These  made  him  a  millionaire,  a  standard  of 
wealth  beiuw  which  he  never  thereafter  fell. 
Another  of  his  popular  books  was  "The  First 
World  Plight,"  a  collection  of  narratives  of 
the  participants  In  the  Army's  world  filght  In 
1924.  He  went  on  to  write  "Count  Luckner, 
the  Sea  Devil,"  "Raiders  of  the  Deep,"  "The 
Hero  of  'Vlncennes"  and  ".ndla:  Land  of  the 
Black  Pagoda."  His  lifetime  total  exceeded  50. 
Between  books,  he  traveled  the  world. 

Much  of  hU  writing  was  done  In  collabora- 
tion with  Prosper  BuranelU.  once  a  feature 
writer  for  the  old  New  York  World.  Mr.  Bura- 
nelU remained  on  to  help  with  Mr.  Thomas's 
radio  scripts. 

,  A  BROADCASTER  BY  LUCK 

Mr.  Thomas's  radio  career  started  as  a 
matter  of  luck  in  1930.  The  Literary  Digest 
was  about  to  drop  its  sponsorship  of  Floyd 
Gibbons  as  Its  newscaster.  Someone  at  the 
Columbia  Proadcastlng  System  remembered 
having  heard  Mr.  Thomas  give  one  of  his 
shows,  and  mentioned  his  stentorian,  yet 
sonorous  voice. 

He  was  called  to  New  York,  auditioned  by 
William  S.  Paley,  the  network's  chief,  and 
then  by  the  sponsors.  He  was  hired  on  the 
spot,  remaining  with  CBS  until  1932,  switch- 
ing to  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
until  1947,  then  returning  to  Columbia.  In 
1935  he  also  became  the  voice  of  Movietone 
News. 

Mr.  Thomas  made  a  fortune  from  his  radio 
work.  In  1948,  for  example,  he  earned  $420,- 
300,  and  he  seldom  received  less  than  $375,000 
a  year.  His  Income  from  other  sources  was 
also  large. 

Mr.  Thomas  did  not  let  his  broadcasts  In- 
terfere with  travels.  He  was  the  first  to  broad- 
cast from  an  airplane,  a  helicopter,  a  ship. 
He  broadcast  from  London,  Paris,  Rome, 
Cairo,  the  Philippines,  India.  Two  Jlma. 
Chongqing.  He  once  said  that  It  had  cost  him 
*1  million  of  his  own  money  for  such  re- 
mote hookups.  At  home  he  broadcast  from  a 
special  studio  on  his  Qua'^er  Hill  estate. 

In  1936.  he  expanded  his  holdings  therebv 
by  purchasing  3.000  acres  from  the  Fred 
French  estate,  then  parceled  it  out  among 
some  of  his  friends,  among  them  former  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent  Nor- 
man Peale,  Dr.  Howard  Rusk  and  Elliott  Bell, 
.".  former  Business  Week  editor. 

Mr.  Thomas's  effervescent  personality 
seemed  to  fit  with  his  zest  for  ohvslcal  ac- 
tivity. He  delighted  to  be  on  the  go,  and  to 
exotic  places.  He  broke  a  leg  on  one  of  these 
trips,  but  was  unfazed. 


His  conversations  about  his  trips  and  other 
matters  were  studded  with  names  of  the 
(amouj. 

TIGER    HUNT    WITH   DUKE 

"The  Duke  of  Windsor  Is  a  charming  fel- 
low," he  once  said,  quickly  continuing: 

"We  went  on  a  tiger  hunt  once  In  India 
and  we  were  the  only  two  parties  left  In 
Venice  when  the  Germans  and  Austrlans 
were  outside  the  city  gates.  I  bad  General 
Vanderberg  working  on  a  special  trip  for  me. 
Stu  Symlrvjton  was  a  help,  too.  Dick  Nixon 
played  my  golf  course  here.  Last  night  I  had 
a  call  at  3  a.m.  from  Finn  Ronne  In  Antactlca. 
Wanted  to  tell  me  he's  naming  a  mountain 
range  after  me  down  there." 

Mr.  Thomas's  enthusiasm  for  adventure 
led  him  into  Cinerama,  the  three-dimen- 
sional film  process.  In  1952.  A  laboratory  ex- 
periment for  54  years.  It  stunned  Mr.  Thomas 
when  he  first  saw  It.  "I  knew  exactly  what  to 
do  with  It,"  he  said,  "because  I  had  the  travel 
history  behind  me." 

"This  Is  Cinerama"  was  his  first  produc- 
tion, giving  him  the  sobriquet  of  "the  grand- 
father of  Cinerama." 

Mr.  Thomas  received  many  honorary  de- 
grees and  other  awards.  He  was,  for  example, 
a  fellow  of  both  the  American  and  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societies  and  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Explorers  Club. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Thomas's  nightly  radio 
news  program  had  been  taken  off  the  air  by 
CBS  on  May  14,  1976,  he  began  a  39-week 
television  series  for  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  called  "Lowell  Thomas  Remembers." 
The  series,  which  included  profiles  of  out- 
standing figures  In  history,  ran  for  three 
years. 

In  1977,  the  William  Morrow  Company 
published  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
two-part  autobiography,  "Good  Evening, 
Everybody,"  and  brought  out  the  second 
volume,  "So  Long  Until  Tomorrow,"  the  next 
year.  In  1977,  too,  Mr.  Thomas's  biography 
of  Lieut.  Gen.  James  H.  DooUttle,  was  pub- 
lished. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  began  a  dally 
syndicated  radio  series,  "The  Best  Years." 
about  the  acompllshments  of  famous  people 
In  their  later  years.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Mutual  of  Omaha. 

Electra  Nicks,  Mr.  Thomas's  personal  sec- 
retary for  47  years,  said  yesterday  that  he 
had  recorded  15  of  the  five-minute  programs 
only  four  days  ago. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  also  a  founder  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Capital  Cities  Communi- 
cations, which  owns  several  broadoastinij  sta- 
tions and  newspapers,  and  a  director  of 
Golden  Nugget,  Inc.,  a  gold  mining  company 
in  Cripple  Creek. 

Mr.  Thomas's  first  wife,  the  former  Prances 
Ryan,  died  In  1975  after  58  years  of  mar- 
riage. In  1977  he  married  a  widow.  Marlanna 
Munn,  who  was  then  49  years  old.  She  sur- 
vives him. 

Shortly  after  his  wedding  to  Mrs.  Munn  on 
the  Hawaiian  island  of  Maul.  Mr.  Thomas 
flew  to  WasMngton  to  receive  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  Award  from  President  Ford.  Then 
he  returned  to  Hawaii  to  begin  a  honeymoon 
that  continued  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Thomas  Is  also  survived  by  his  son. 
Lowell  Thomas,  Jr..  a  former  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Alaska  and  author:  two  grand- 
children and  a  great-granddaughter. 

Funeral  arraneements  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, but  Miss  Nicks  said  Mr.  Thomas  had 
retiuested  that  he  be  buried  beside  his  first 
wife  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Christ  Church 
on  Quaker  Hill  overlooking  Pawling. 


military  pay  bill  on  tomorrow  beginning 
at  10:30.  Before  I  do  that,  may  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leader  for  yielding. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  that  at  some  point  in  the 
morning  I  intended  to  put  a  unanimous 
consent  request  for  the  scheduling  of  the 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  A 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  about 
2  hours  ago,  I  made  a  call  to  Kansas  to 
wish  a  great  American  a  happy  94th 
birthday.  I  refer  to  the  former  Governor 
and  Presidential  candidate  Alf  Landon. 

Mrs.  Landon  said  she  was  very  sorry 
that  the  Governor  could  not  speak  di- 
rectly to  me  because  he  was  out  horse- 
back riding.  I  think  it  is  a  marvelous 
example  of  a  man  who  has  lived  and  is 
living  a  very  vital  life. 

Alf  Landon  was  bom  on  September  9, 
1887,  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  then  became  a  banker  for 
a  short  period  of  time  before  he  became 
an  independent  oil  producer.  In  1912,  he 
supported  the  Bull  Moose  Party  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  Later,  he  became  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  liberals  of  Kansas  and 
served  two  2-year  terms  as  Governor  of 
that  State  before  being  nominated  for 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket  of 
1936.  I  happened  to  be  a  junior  in  high 
school  at  the  time.  That  was  my  first 
major  campaign  in  which  I  began  suid 
ended  my  career  as  a  gambler.  I  lost  12 
milkshakes  on  Alf  Landon's  defeat  in 
that  campaign. 

I  only  mention  that  today  because  his 
daughter,  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum 
serves  as  a  colleague  in  this  body  in  a 
very  distinguished  way. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  gentleman  who 
came  to  be  respected,  honored,  and  re- 
vered by  his  opponents  as  well  as  by  his 
supporters.  President  Roosevelt  appoint- 
ed him  tci  an  international  conference  in 
1938.  He  has  indeed  served  his  country 
well  and  I  rise  to  wish  him  many,  many 
more  years  of  horseback  riding,  a  great 
American.  Alf  M.  Landon. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 


THE  U.S.  NAVY 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recess,  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  appearcl  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  the 
keel  laying  of  a  new  class  of  naval  ves- 
sel. o::e  which  is  hcnorin<j  our  State.  It 
wUI  be  called  the  U.SJ5.  Whidbey  Island. 

At  tliat  time,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  John  Lehman,  cave  a  thought- 
ful. Impassioned  speech  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
and  its  immediate  future,  which  was  met 
with  great  approval  by  all  who  heard  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Th^'fi  bpir"T  no  o*i'pct'on.  the  sneech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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General  Barrow,  Mr.  Smith,  Distinguished 
Quests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  certainly 
my  pleasure  to  t>e  with  you  here  In  the  Great 
Northwest. 

Since  assuming  my  duties  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — and  Secretary  of  the  Marine 
Corps — few  events  have  been  more  pleasur- 
able than  to  preside  today  at  the  keel  laying 
of  the  LiSD-41.  the  lead  ship  of  a  new  am- 
phibious class.  Beginning  a  new  class  Is  al- 
■wa>s  an  Important  milestone  In  the  history 
of  the  Navy,  but  the  LSD-41  represents  much 
more. 

It  Is  the  first  amphibious  ship  to  be  started 
since  the  keel  was  laid  for  the  LHA-5,  almost 
hve  years  ago. 

It  Is  the  first  amphibious  ship  to  be  funded 
In   ten  years. 

It  Is  designed  to  carry  the  air  cushion 
landing  craft,  or  LCAC,  which  adds  a  revolu- 
tionary dimension  to  amphibious  warfare. 
As  such.  It  represents  a  commitment  to  new 
technology. 

The  keel  laying  of  the  LSO-41  also  signi- 
fies I  he  reversal  of  one  of  the  most  senseless 
conditions  in  the  Navy  today.  The  fact  is 
that  the  U.S.  Marines— that  splendidly- 
trained,  superoly-discipilned  team,  and  the 
most  ready  dghtmg  lorce  lound  in  the  world 
today — are  luily  preparea  to  go  wherever  nec- 
essary in  the  w»rid  .  .  .  yet  are  unable  fully 
to  utliu.e  that  splendid  reaainess  oecause  we 
lack  sufficient  sealiit  to  get  them  there. 

Let  me  state  my  position  unequivocally: 
the  ampbiolous  lories  will  be  at  the  very 
forefront  of  the  Isavy  in  the  decade  ahead. 
The  strategic  requirements  of  the  decade  cry 
out  for  amphioious  capaoiiity — lorces  wiih 
the  flexibilUy  and  coiiioat  power  e.noodled 
in  the  Marine  Air  Ground  Task  Forces — 
forces  capable  of  safeguarding  our  vital  in- 
terests by  deterrence,  out  if  deterrence  falls, 
by  performing  on  the  battlefield  as  Marines 
have  always  performed.  In  this  regard,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  in  the  first  months 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  established,  in 
a  dramatic  break  from  Carter  policies  a  firm 
policy  to  develop  sufficient  amphibious  lift 
to  transport  simultaneously  the  assault 
echelon  of  a  Marine  Amphibious  Force  and 
a  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade.  Thus  we  shall 
have  the  capability  to  undertake  major  am- 
phibious operations  to  secure  our  maritime 
security  simultaneously  in  two  separate  areas 
of  the  world. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  this  new 
class  represents  a  large  step  In  the  revltall- 
zatlon  of  our  key  national  asset,  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  a  qiiantum  Improvement  in  our 
ability  to  safeguard  U.S.  interests  overseas, 
through  the  ability  to  project  power  from 
sea  to  shore  when  needed. 

This  ship  class  has  been  a  long,  hard  time 
coming.  Many  of  you  here  today  are  veterans 
of  the  Washington  skirmishing  necessary  to 
bring  this  ship  Into  being.  Your  vision  and 
your  persistence  have  triumphed.  I  congrat- 
ulate you  on  that  persistence.  And  I  do  not 
speak  of  triumph  In  a  narrow,  bureaucratic 
sense.  I  speak  of  triumph  in  a  national  sense. 
as  our  country  strives  to  regain  its  sense  of 
purpose  and  confidence  and  builds  to  restore 
the  unquestioned  maritime  superiority  so 
vital  to  our  existence. 

Clearly,  an  Immense  change  has  taken 
place  !n  the  United  States  In  the  past  vear. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that,  as  leaders  of 
the  free  world,  we  have  been  possessed  of  a 
dangerous  uncertainty  for  some  time  over 
the  utility  of  committing  military  force  for 
national  ourpose.  We  had  forsotten  the 
lessons  of  two  terrible  worM  wars:  That 
strene+h.  not  weakness,  halts  a^Tessors- 
that  strength  is  the  onlv  real  tieterrent. 
weakness  an  ooen  Invifatlon.  Tortav  It  is 
obvious  that  America  has  now  recalled  these 
Important  lessons.  We  are  revitalizing    We 


are  renewing  our  traditional  American  char- 
acter, nnd  we  are  again  oeconJng  s.rong  and 
filled  wikh  reoolve. 

the  clear  mandate  of  the  last  presidential 
election  was./a  call  for  renewed  national 
strength,  prestige  and  self-confidence.  This 
resurgence  of  demand  for  national  strength — 
and  a  Commander  in  Chief  and  Congress 
dedicated  to  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
people — will  inevitably  ask  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  to  shoulder  a  major  burden  in  any 
commitment  of  military  force  for  national 
purpose,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  A  Marine  Corps  of  Americans  who  rep- 
resent the  best  in  soldierly  virtue.  A  Corps 
which  has  held  high  the  concepts  of  duty 
and  honor,  and  the  qualities  of  strength  and 
self-confidence,  even  In  the  lean  years  of  the 
recent  past.  A  Corps  which.  In  the  face  of 
social  and  other  pressures,  changed  what 
needed  to  be  changed,  but  staunchly  main- 
tained a  tradition  of  disciplined  excellence 
and  a  world- recognized  expertise  In  amphib- 
ious warfare— a  form  uf  warfd.e  which  may 
be  more  Important  to  our  Nation's  future  in 
the  years  ahead  than  It  has  been  anytime  in 
our  history,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Pacific  Campaign  in  the  Second  World 
War. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  to  build  ships 
and  recruit  men.  We  must  begin  with  the 
formulation  of  the  strategy  Itself.  It  Is  a 
difficult  matter,  in  that  we  have  long  focused 
largely  on  the  technical  aspects  of  our  naval 
problems.  Too  often,  naval  strategy  was 
merely  a  function  of  the  momentum  of  forre 
structure  and  modernization.  The  strongest 
arguments  for  new  ships  were  that  old  ships 
were  old  and  due  to  retire.  The  misuse  of 
systems  analysis  and  computerized  war 
games  within  the  Defense  Department  had 
forced  a  mechanistic  fixation  on  programs, 
and  a  knee  Jerk  response  to  military  force 
problems  That  fixation  brought  forth  a  gen- 
eration of  military  leaders  conditioned  to 
think  mechanistically,  to  manage  "pro- 
grams" but  disdain  military  Intutlton  and 
Judgment.  On  the  national  level,  strategy 
often  focused  on  areas  of  Immediate  con- 
cern, despite  an  increasing  array  of  geopolit- 
ical shifts,  which  should  have  been  accom- 
modated by  adjustments  In  the  planned  u-e 
of  naval  forces.  It  is  not  necessary  to  match 
Soviet  force  levels  on  a  man-for-man  or 
shlp-for-shlp  basis.  Instead,  what  was  and 
is  neetied,  is  a  maritime  strategy  which  con- 
centrates superior  power  at  the  point  of 
confrontation,  and  does  so  with  precisely 
"tailored"  forces. 

An  Important  prerequisite  In  formulating 
a  maritime  strategy,  is  to  pay  more  attention 
to  those  military  leaders  who  possess  the 
foresight  to  recognize  the  requirements 
ahead,  and  the  seasoned  Judgment  to  grasp 
Its  strategic  Implications.  Such  leaders 
clearly  foresaw  the  requirements  of  amphib- 
ious warfare  In  the  decade  preceding  the 
Second  World  War.  Fully  a  decade  before 
that  war.  Admiral  Chester  Nlmltz  and  Gen- 
eral Holland  Smith  conceived  and  practiced 
t^.e  strategy  of  crossing  the  Central  Pacific. 
There  were  Marine  and  Navy  officers  who 
Ignored  the  experts"  suggestions  In  the  late 
19i0's  that  amphibious  warfare  was  anach- 
ronistic. These  men  knew  there  would  be 
an  "Inchon"  in  the  1950s.  Others,  on  sight- 
ing the  helicopter  In  the  fifties,  knew  it 
woild  add  a  revolutionary  dimension  to 
amphibious  warfare  in  the  sixties  and  they 
were  correct.  These  were  great  and  daring 
thinkers,  not  unlike  those  who  today  recog- 
nize the  value  of  VSTOL,  the  LCAC.  the 
LAV,  and  the  LSD-41  class.— and  have  the 
military  Judgment  to  grasp  the  strategic  Im- 
plications of  the  19803  and  beyond. 

Our  task  In  the  decade  ahead  Is  clearly  to 
deter  Soviet  aggression,  a  formidable  goal  in 
the  wake  of  unprecedented  Soviet  military 


expansion.  Our  response  cannot  be  In  num- 
bers alone.  It  must  be  in  the  ability  to  con- 
centrate warflghting  capability  at  the 
point — or  points — of  confrontation.  The  large 
number  of  Soviet  options  is  such  that  land- 
based  defenses  overseas  will  never  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  needs,  given  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic budgetary  and  procureme.it  environ- 
ments, and  assuming  that  the  necessary 
basing  arrangements  were  politically  achiev- 
able. Nor  is  it  prudent  to  assume  that  a 
Soviet  military  confrontation.  If  it  comes, 
will  occur  where  we  are  best  able  to  counter 
it.  If  history  teaches  us  unything,  the  reverse 
will  probably  be  the  case.  The  Soviets  must 
be  made  to  understand — and  be  shown — that 
we  Intend  to  confront  them  militarily 
wherever  our  Interests  require.  If  we  succeed 
In  doing  that,  we  may  never  have  to  use  our 
capability,  it  is  the  deterrent  value  of  strong 
naval  forces  which  we  seek,  not  confronta- 
tion. 

What  I  propose  strategically  Is  not  new. 
Mahan  called  armed  naval  capability  sea- 
force.  He  postulated  that  a  maritime  nation 
should  aim  at  acquiring  a  superiority  In 
seaforce  that  enables  It  to  project  Its  sea- 
poner  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
earth.  It  is  from  that  imperative  that  Ma- 
han derived  the  concept  of  "Command  of 
the  Seas"  so  relevant  today. 

The  perceived  capability  to  concentrate 
the  Nation's  naval  resources  and  to  project 
power  ashore  stabilizes  the  global  environ- 
ment, according  to  Mahan.  into  a  condition 
favorable  to  that  nation  possessing  command 
of  the  seas.  Recently,  for  the  first  time  ever. 
Soviet  naval  expansion  has  threatened  to 
overtake  our  sea  superiority.  Obviously,  Ad- 
miral Oorshkov  has  carefully  read  the  les- 
sens of  Mahan. 

Critical  to  the  Soviets  perception.  Is  the 
naval  capability  to  provide  presence.  This 
unique  naval  mission  Is  particularly  rele- 
vant to  a  strategy  which  seeks  to  influence 
and  deter.  Naval  presence  does  not  require 
regional  basing,  a  political  Irritant  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Naval  presence  Is  also 
a  sine  qua  ncn  In  the  perception  of  our 
allies  and  the  Third  World,  and  has  much 
to  do  with  the  way  In  which  they  regard 
Superpower  balance. 

The  world  of  the  eighties  Is  not  only  a 
world  becoming  more  Interdependent.  It  Is 
also  a  world  of  Increased  turbulence.  Our 
strategy  must  Include  the  protection  of 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  their  con- 
veyance to  us  and  our  allies,  including  the 
protection  of  our  source  of  vital  fossil  prod- 
ucts and  strategic  materials. 

The  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia  will 
probably  dominate  the  world's  stage  In  the 
1980s,  as  did  Europe  in  the  1940s.  Northeast 
Asia  In  the  1950s,  and'  Southeast  Asia  In 
the  1960s.  If  we  have  learned  from  history. 
the  correct  question  today  should  be  how 
best  to  nrotect  our  vltnl  Interps's  In  the  re- 
gion, without  placing  half  a  million  or  more 
gro'-nd  trooos  In  the  area  for  an  indetermi- 
nate period  of  time. 

The  kind  of  ground  force  presence  which 
we  ha'-e  in  Europe  and  Korea  will  not  work 
in  Southwest  Asia — or  in  the  Caribbean  or 
Africa  for  that  matter.  The  U.S.  simply  does 
not  hare  sizeable  forces  in  place  nor  sup- 
plies preposltloned.  Neither  does  It  possess 
the  host-nation  support  agreements,  nor  the 
binding  alliances  that  we  have  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

These  combined  problems  of  access  and 
distance  compel  the  U.S.  to  rely  principally 
on  seapower.  supplemented  by  amphibious 
as=a"lt.  Its  "over  th"  ho-l~->n"  oresence 
would  not  be  a  political  liability,  nor  pro- 
vide a  ralson  d'etre  for  Increasing  insta- 
bility. Amphlblo'is  forces  can  move  ashore 
V  Itbout  the  dcree  of  permanence — and  thus 
risk — associated  with  other  ground  forces. 

The    comparative    attractiveness    of    sea- 
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based  forces  for  the  kinds  of  tasks  required 
by  the  situation  in  Southwest  Asia,  and  else- 
where, has  long  been  recognized.  The  dis- 
tinguished British  strategist  B.  H.  Uddell 
Hart,  observed  in  1960: 

"An  amphibious  force  of  modern  type, 
operating  from  the  sea  and  equipped  with 
helicopters,  is  free  from  depenaeiue  on  air- 
fields, beaches,  ports,  and  landbases  with  all 
their  logistical  and  political  complications: 
The  use  of  . . .  any  land-based  force  is  a  more 
Irrevocable  step,  since  its  commitment  is 
more  definite  and  its  withdrawal  more  diffi- 
cult. A  self-contained  and  sea-based  am- 
phibious force,  of  which  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Is  the  prototype,  is  the  best  kind  of 
fire  extinguisher,  becatise  of  its  flexibility, 
reliability,  logistic  simplicity  and  relative 
economy." 

Naval  presence  in  Southwest  Asia  will 
clearly  transmit  the  desired  message,  mili- 
tarily as  well  as  diplomatically.  The  multi- 
faceted  projection  capabilities  which  a  bal- 
anced luival  force  of  air,  surface,  subsurface, 
and  amphibious  elements  brings  to  any  sit- 
uation may  find  oppUcatlon  in  the  entire 
range  from  diplomatic  signalling  and  crisis 
containment,  to  on-scene  military  action. 

In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  our  vita] 
Interests  in  Southwest  Asia,  defeat  of  Soviet 
naval  forces  at  sea  will  be  absolutely  crucial. 
Lacking  secure  sea  lines  of  communication. 
no  other  military  effort — afloat  or  ashore — 
can  be  sustained.  The  sea  Is  the  Soviets' 
greatest  vulnerability — a  place  where  geogra- 
phy greatly  disfavors  them.  As  a  consequence. 
It  Is  here  that  our  superiority  must  be 
strongly  maintained,  enhanced,  and  ex- 
ploited. Naval  forces  will  also  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  responsi- 
bility for  air  superiority  ashore,  which  must 
certainly  be  attained  before  there  can  be  a 
successful  employment  of  Ground  forces  in 
Southwest  Asia.  The  geostrateglc  realities 
are  such  that  naval  air  and  surface  forces 
would  probably  have  to  provide  both  secu- 
rity of  the  seas  and  the  air.  working  together 
as  never  before.  Amnhlblous  forces  would 
then  be  the  likely  spearhead  to  secure  a 
lodgement  area,  followed  by  the  Introduction 
of  other  forces,  as  necessary. 

Geographic  reality,  the  growing  threat,  and 
our  balanced  Navy-Marine  Corps  capability 
combine  together,  then,  to  mandate  a  strong 
and  effective  maritime  strategy  as  the  key 
U.S.  national  security  requirement  of  the 
next  decade.  The  effectiveness  of  such  a 
strategy  is  unmatched  In  that  the  capability 
is  exercised  only  at  the  point  of  confronta- 
tion, whether,  it  be  In  Southwest  /sla.  the 
Caribbean.  Africa,  or  elsewhere.  The  un- 
exceeded  flexibility  and  mobility  of  naval 
forces  enable  them  rapidly  to  provide  a 
powerful  Instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  earth. 

Continued  equipment  modernization  will 
be  critical  In  developing  this  vital  Instru- 
ment to  Its  maximum  utility.  Several  prom- 
ising programs,  all  designed  to  provide  sub- 
stantially Increased  tactical  mobility  for  the 
Marines,  are  uniquely  associated  "  1th  the 
LSD-41.  A  new  medium  helicopter  will  even- 
tually replace  the  over-aged  tactical  assault 
transport  helicopters.  Increa^'ed  numbers  of 
heavy  lift  he'lcooters  will  satisfy  the  need 
for  more  battlefield  and  ship-to-shore  lift. 
Pour  of  the  new  landing  craft  all  cus'iion 
vehicles  will  be  carried  In  the  well  deck  of 
each  LSD-41. 

These  revolutionary  craft  will  enable  rapid 
ship-to-shore  operations  from  standoff  posi- 
tions, and  expose  about  three  quarters  of  the 
world's  littorals  to  amphibious  operation?. 

I  have  referred  to  the  partnership  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Marines  in  meeting  the  pm- 
phlbious  challensjes  through  the  years.  That 
partnership  always  Includes,  and  inuit  re'.y 
heavily  upon,  the  experience  and  know-how 
of  American  Industry.  It  Is  only  through  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  designers,  managers. 


and  workers  at  this  shipyard  and  others 
around  the  country  that  our  plans  for  a 
strategy  of  unquestioned  maritime  superior- 
ity and  a  thoroughly  revitalized  amphibious 
capability  can  be  turned  Into  reality.  As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy— and,  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Marine  Corps — I  feel  that  I  can  speak 
for  both  services  in  extending  heartfelt 
thanks  for  your  cooperation  and  your  contri- 
butions— In  the  past,  today,  and  into  the 
future. 

We  are  all  in  this  together— with  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  Team — as  we  move  forward 
through  this  dangerous  decade.  We  are  now 
moving  quickly  in  the  right  direction,  but  we 
still  face  a  time  of  testing  and  high  risk,  the 
legacy  of  our  past  mistakes.  Let  the  his- 
torians say  In  the  decades  to  come,  that  we 
did  not  fall  that  test. 

I  recall  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal.  observing  from  aboard  a  ship  the 
raising  of  the  flag  from  the  stormed  heights 
of  Iwo  Jlma,  turned  to  General  Holland 
Smith  and  said:  "The  raising  of  that  flag 
on  Suribachl  means  there  will  be  a  Marine 
Corps  for  the  next  500  years." 

I  hesitate  to  refute  a  very  distinguished 
predecessor  but  that  statement  isn't  true  any 
longer — if  it  ever  was.  The  future  existence 
of  the  U.S.  Marin©  Corps  simply  will  not  be 
dependent  on  an  event  that  took  place  36 
years  in  the  past,  however  inspiring  that 
scene  may  still  be.  The  Corps  must  Justify 
its  existence  and  its  claim  to  scarce  Defense 
resources  not  on  what  it  has  done  In  the  past, 
but  what  it  c&n  do  now  and  in  the  future 
to  smite  our  enemies  and  confound  their 
threats  to  the  peace.  No  one  with  any  real 
understanding  of  the  complex  and  challeng- 
ing requirements  of  the  decade  ahead  ques- 
tions the  utility  of  the  Corps.  Perhaps  more 
than  ever  before  In  American  history,  our 
Nation  will  come  to  realize  in  the  decade 
ahead  Just  how  vitally  important  the  Corps 
is.  And  that  says  a  good  deal. 

The  survival  of  America  could  well  depend 
on  the  capability  resident  in  the  Marine  Air/ 
Ground  Task  Forces  and  the  Navy  Team  that 
takes  them  to  the  distant  quarters  of  the 
earth  where  America's  interests  lie.  The  U.S. 
Marines  know  well  the  sacrifices  which  may 
be  entailed  In  the  commitment  of  military 
force  for  national  purpose  And  they  stand 
ready  to  make  those  sacrifices.  All  the  Corps 
asks  for  is  sufficient  sea  lift  to  do  their  job; 
and  our  Marine  Corps  Ls  going  to  get  it. 


SYMMS  FAMILY  WINERY  TAKES 
TOP  HONORS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
17th  of  August  of  this  year,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  appeared  in  Seattle 
to  chair  a  hearing  on  the  Federal  aid 
highway  system.  I  had  the  honor  of  par- 
ticipating in  that  hearing  with  him.  Mrs. 
Gorton  and  I  entertained  the  Senator 
and  his  wife  during  the  course  of  the 
next  day  on  Whidbey  Island,  Wash.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  brought  with  him  a 
small  house  gift  of  a  bottle  ol  wine  which 
was  produced  at  the  Symms  family  vine- 
yards in  Idaho.  It  was  a  particularly 
good  bottle  of  wine  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, though  I  am  not  much  of  an  ex- 
pert in  the  area. 

I  was  particularly  delighted.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 1  week  later,  to  see  a  story  in  the 
Seattle  Times,  the  title  of  which  is 
"Idaho  Winery  Takes  Top  Honors  At 
1981  Festival  At  Science  Center."  In 
fact,  it  was  the  Symms  family  vineyard 
that  was  the  only  winery  to  take  two 
gold  medals  in  the  Northwest  wine  con- 
test for  that  year.  In  thanks  to  that  Sen- 
ator and  in  congratulation  for  that  dis- 


tinguished honor,  I  should  like  to  have 
tiiat  news  story  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Th3re  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foJows: 

[From  the  Seattle  Times,  Aug.  25,  1981] 

Idaho  Winery  Takes  Top  Honors  at   1981 
Festival  at  Science  Center 

(By  Tom  Stockley) 

Idaho's  single  winery  struck  both  gold  and 
sliver  again  la^t  night  in  Seattle  at  the  1981 
wine  festival  competition  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Enological  Society  at  the  Pacific 
Science  Center. 

Ste.  Chapelle  Vineyards  of  Boise,  Idaho, 
captured  two  gold  medals  for  Its  two  versions 
of  Chai'donnay  and  a  silver  medal  for  Its 
1980  Johannisberg  Riesling.  It  was  the  only 
winery  to  win  tWo  gjla  meials  in  the  annual 
competition  involving  winei  frcm  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho.  It  also  marked  the 
second  year  in  a  row  that  the  winery  won 
two  gold  awards. 

The  awards  were  announced  during  the 
festival  by  Gov.  John  Spellman.  A  total  of 
30  awards  were  pre-ented  out  of  76  wines 
entered  in  the  festival. 

Judges  were  slightly  more  stingy  with  gold 
medals  this  year,  giving  only  five,  one  less 
than  at  last  year's  event.  Besides  the  Idaho 
winery,  the  other  three  gold  medals  went  to 
Asiociated  Vintners  fcr  its  1980  Valley  White. 
Knudson  Erath  Winery  for  a  1979  Pinot  Nolr 
and  PresLon  Wine  Cellar^  for  a  1980  White 
Riesling. 

Judges  for  this  year's  competition  were 
Harry  Waugh  of  London,  British  wine  writer: 
Alex  Bespalo.T,  East  Coast  wine  writer  and 
author  of  numerous  books;  Joseph  Heltz, 
president  of  Heitz  Wine  Cellars  in  tne  Napa 
Valley;  Walter  Schug.  wine  maker  for  Joseph 
Phelps  Vineyards  in  the  Napa  Valley,  and 
A.  Dinsmoor  Webb,  chairman  of  the  Depwt- 
msnt  of  Viticulture  and  Enology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis. 

Besides  the  golds  goln-  to  Ste.  Chapelle, 
the  rest  of  the  awards  were  divided  fairly 
e.-enly  between  Washington  and  Oregon 
wineries.  Sixteen  awards  v.ent  to  Washington 
wineries  and  11  to  Oregon  wineries. 

Medal  winners  were : 

Gold:  Associated  Vintners  1980  Valley 
White.  Knudsen  Erath  Winery  1973  Vintage 
Select  Pinot  Nolr.  Pres'on  Wine  Cellars  1980 
Select  Harvest  White  Riesling.  Ste.  Chapelle 
Vinevards  J97D  Sagemoor  Chardonnay  and 
Ste.  Chapelle  Vineyards  1979  Symms  Family 
Vineyards  Chardonnay. 

Silver:  Alpine  Vineyards  1980  Benton 
County  White  Riesling.  Amity  Vineyards  1980 
Dry  White  Rieslin;;  (made  with  a  comblua- 
lion  of  Ore-on  and  Washington  grapes). 
Associated  "vintners  1979  Chardonnay. 
Binge  1  Wine  Cellars  1980  Mont  Elise  Gimay 
Beaujolals.  Chateau  Ste.  Michelle  1077  Caber- 
net Sauvlgnon.  Chateau  Ste.  Michelle  1980 
Semillon  Blanc.  E.B.  Foote  Winery  1979 
Chardonnay,  Hinzerllng  Vineyards  1980 
White  Rlesilng.  Knndsen  Erath  Wine.-y  1979 
•i'arahlll  Countv  (Knudson  Vineyard  1  Pinot 
Nolr.  rresfon  Wine  Cellars  1978  Merlot,  Ste. 
Chapelle  Vineyards  1980  tdaho  Johan"!lsherg 
Ries'in?.  SoVol  Blosser  Wlnf^ry  1980  Wash- 
in'-ton  White  Riesling.  Sokol  Blosser  Winery 

1978  Yamhill  Coun'y  Pinot  Noir  and  Wor- 
dens  Washingto:i  Winery  1980  Fume  Blanc. 

Bronze:  Amity  Vineyards  1980  Gewurz- 
traminer.  Amity  Vineyards  1970  (Washing- 
ton Ore-on)  Pinot  Noir,  Bin?en  Wine  Cellars 

1979  Mo-.t  E'ise  Gewurztraminer,  Chateau 
Ecaolt  1980  Sauvlgnon  Blanc.  Elk  Cove 
Vinevards  1978  Cabernet  Sau'lgnon.  N»u- 
harlh  Winery  197T  Johann-sberg  Riesling. 
Pai  I  Thomas  Wines  1080  White  RIesMn?. 
Pres'on  Wine  CellaJ-s  'nRO  F'me  Blanc. 
Tualatin  Vineyards  19S0  Enrlv  Muscat.  Tu- 
alatin Vinevards  1978  Pinot  Nolr  and  Wor- 
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dens  Washington  Winery  1983  Johannlsberg 
Riesling. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  MILITARY  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  arrangements  for  the  pos- 
sible consideration  of  the  military  pay 
bill  are  being  considered  at  this  moment. 
So,  rather  than  put  that  request  now. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
serve any  time  I  have  remaining  tind 
I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader — not  in 
the  form  of  criticism,  but  for  my  infor- 
mation. 

I  was  informed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
that  the  military  pay  bill  was  scheduled 
to  come  up  this  day.  at  this  hour.  I  am 
here,  I  am  prepared  to  go  ahead  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee. What  I  have  learned  since 
I  have  returned  to  the  Senate  is  that  all 
kinds  of  negotiations  are  going  on.  Could 
the  majority  leader,  in  the  interest  of 
saving  some  time — I  suspect  that  I  am 
on  his  side  in  this  matter. 

I  have  listened  with  keen  interest  and 
appreciation  to  the  rather  laborious 
schedule  that  the  majority  leader  out- 
lined for  us.  I  know  the  responsibility 
for  moving  all  of  our  important  decisions 
along  weighs  very  heavily  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  able  majority  leader.  Time, 
though,  is  of  considerable  essence,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me,  if  I  am  able  to 
fathom  out  all  of  the  news  reports  that 
I  hear,  that  indeed,  the  fat  may  be  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  with  re- 
gard to  a  whole  series  of  criticaUy  im- 
portant matters  facing  this  Nation  do- 
mestically and  internationally. 

I  need  not  remind  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  President,  that  Christmas  time  is 
drawing  very  near.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  get  moving  on  the  military 
pay  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  move  on  it 
now.  May  I  ask  the  majority  leader,  what 
is  the  reason  for  the  delay  on  this  par- 
ticular biU? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  As  always, 
he  has  prefaced  his  remarks  with  a 
statement  of  understanding  and  I  am 
grateful  for  that. 

The  scheduling  of  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  to  accommodate  the  maximum 
number  of  Senators  is  always  a  difBcult 
matter.  I  suppose  the  best  answer  to  him 
is  that  that  is  the  problem  now,  to  ac- 
commodate the  greatest  number.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  fear  I  have  inconvenienced  him 
and  I  have  inconvenienced  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  others.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  present  parliamentary  situation, 
since  the  Department  of  Justice  authori- 
zation bill  will  recur  automatically,  ab- 
sent unanimous  consent,  it  wou'd  be  very 
diflBcult  to  schedule  other  legislation.  It 
would  requTe  unanimous  consent  to 
schedule  some  other  bill  in  place  of  that. 

It  appears,  then,  that  whi'e  it  is  true 
that  I  had  hoped  and  my  staff  had  indi- 
cated to  the  minority  staff  that  we  could 


proceed  to  the  military  pay  bill  today, 
the  best  we  can  do  is  tomorrow.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that — all  of 
them,  I  am  sure,  good  reasons. 

My  answer  to  my  friend  is  that  it  re- 
quires unanimous  consent  to  schedule 
this  mattsr  in  this  sequence  at  th.s  time 
and  I  believe  Thursday  is  going  to  be 
as  good  as  we  con  do  if,  indeed,  we  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  request  for  Thursday. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject further,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  for  his  ex- 
planation. As  I  indicated,  I  am  sure  I  am 
on  his  side  in  trying  to  get  this  moved 
along. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  then,  as 
it  now  stands,  we  are  not  going  to  take 
up  the  military  pay  bill  today;  we  may 
take  it  up  tomorrow,  but  that  is  not  cer- 
tain yet.  Is  there  any  indication  the  ma- 
jority leader  could  give  me  now  that  if 
we  take  up  the  military  pay  bill  tomor- 
row, we  can  dispose  of  the  bill  and  any 
amendments  thereto  with  the  time  agree- 
ment that  I  understood  from  usually  re- 
liable sources  would  allow  us  to  bring 
up  the  bill  tomorrow,  with  the  time 
agreement  that  I  understood  had  been 
at  least  tentatively  agreed  to.  and  vote 
finally,  dispose  of  that  matter  sometime 
tomorrow  afternoon? 

What  is  the  present  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  with  regard  to  that  sched- 
ule and  was  I  properly  informed  that 
a  general  consensus  had  been  reached 
to  have  a  final  vote  on  this  sometime 
tomorrow  afternoon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must  in- 
form my  friend  that  the  original  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  had  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  submitted  to  the  minoritv  leader 
and  others  had  a  time  consideration  for 
the  bill  and  aU  amendments  and  a  final 
vote  for  a  time  certain  tomorrow.  Since 
that  time,  I  understand  that  the  request 
has  been  changed  so  that  all  amendments 
except  one  amendment  will  be  disposed 
of  tomorrow,  and  that  that  amendment 
would  be  disposed  of  on  a  time  limitation 
during  the  day  on  Friday:  that,  in  the 
intervening  time,  the  Senate  would  be 
free  to  proceed  to  other  business. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  further,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  now  is  to  at  least  complete  all 
work  on  the  military  pay  bill  no  later 
than  this  coming  Friday.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  request  that 
is  being  considered  now  through  the 
clearance  process  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject further — and  I  do  not  intend  to  ob- 
ject— I  thank  my  friend,  the  majority 
leader.  I  say  to  h'm  that  I  hope  we  can 
dispose  of  this  bill  today.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  do  so.  and  it  appears  that  we 
are  going  to  wait  until  Friday,  I  hope  we 
can  get  it  done  then. 

I  need  not  te'l  the  maiority  leader  that 
he  and  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  the  major- 
ity leader  and  recogn'ze  that  we  cannot 
accommodate  everybody  on  this  floor  at 
the  time  they  are  supposed  to  be  here. 
They  are  all  supposed  to  be  here  now. 
I  wish  they  were  here,  so  that  we  could 
proceed 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


DEATH  OF  LOWELL  THOMAS,  8R. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  millions  of  Americans  across 
the  country  in  noting  with  sadness  the 
pass  ng  of  Lowell  Thomas,  the  dean  of 
broadcast  journalism,  on  August  30, 1981. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  with 
Lowell  Thomas  earlier  tliis  year,  when 
he  presented  me  with  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster Award  from  the  International  Plat- 
form Association  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. He  was  in  great  spirits,  and  as 
distinguished  and  tireless  as  the  day 
when  he  made  the  first  television  broad- 
cast in  1939. 

Throughout  h-s  89  years,  his  peripa- 
tetic lifestyle  brought  him  to  Lawrence 
of  Arabia,  to  Italy  as  a  soldier  in  World 
War  I,  to  broadcasting  from  a  plane  over 
Berlin  during  World  War  II,  and  to  hun- 
dreds of  historic  and  immensely  popular 
radio  broad  jas',s. 

News  is  only  news  for  the  moment,  but 
the  golden  days  of  Lowell  Thomas  and 
"so  long  until  tomorrow"  will  be  with  us 
forever  and  ever. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader's  time  under 
the  combined  standing  order  and  pre- 
vious order,  has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDiniE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Twenty-five  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  are  a 
number  of  Senators  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  who  wish  time. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wish? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
hoping  to  have  about  20  minutes,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  be  selfish. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  25 
minutes,  and  Mr.  Hollings  wants  15.  Mr. 
Proxmire  needs  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Ford 
needs  1  minute,  and  Mr.  Stennis  wishes 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
change  the  arrangement  so  as  to  give 
my  coUeagues  time  to  speak.  I  have  25 
m  nutes.  Mr.  Hollings  wants  15  minutes, 
Mr.  Stennis  wants  20  minutes,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire wants  3  minutes,  and  Mr.  Ford 
wants  1  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  take  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  25 
minutes.  I  wonder  whether  I  could  have 
35  minutes,  and  the  majority  leader 
could  have  some  additional  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  time  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  be  extended 
from  25  minutes,  under  the  aggregation 
arrangement  previously  agreed  to,  to  45 
minutes  and  that  the  majority  leader 
have  under  his  control  an  equal  amount 
of  additional  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  d'stingu'shed  maior'ty  leader  is  ac- 
commodating, as  is  characteristic  of  him. 

I  now  yield  15  minutes  to  Mr.  Stennis. 
inasmuch  as  he  asked  first. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


S.  1598— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
INTEREST  RATES  ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
bel.eve  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Senate  on  a  more  impor- 
tant matter  affecting  so  many  people. 
This  relates  to  the  unusually  high,  per- 
sistently high,  interest  rates  we  have  had 
for  more  than  15  months. 

I  point  out.  at  the  beginning,  that 
there  is  nothing  unusual  or  radical  about 
the  proposal  I  will  make,  which  will  be 
within  the  limits  of  our  Senate  commit- 
tee system,  with  respect  to  a  commission 
I  will  propose  which  will  be  composed 
of  persons  who  are  highly  experienced 
in  the  field  of  finance. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senate  re- 
cessed, during  consideration  of  the  tax 
bill,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the  erc- 
tremely  serious  and  harmful  effects 
which  high  interest  rates  were  having 
on  the  economy.  At  that  time.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  tax  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Interest  Rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  responsible  and  knowl- 
edgeable officials  in  the  Government 
and  from  the  private  sector  together  to 
conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  our  econ- 
omy and  determine  ways  by  which  mod- 
erate and  stable  interest  rates  could  be 
achieved  on  a  lasting  basis. 

I  withdrew  the  amendment  after  a 
very  constructive  Senate  floor  discussion 
on  the  issue  of  high  interest  rates  with 
several  Members  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senators  Dole  and  Long;  the  chairman 
01"  the  Budget  Committee.  Senator  Dom- 
ENici.  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Senator 
Jepsen.  The  full  discussion  is  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Thursdav. 
July  23,  1981.  I  also  quoted  there  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Regan, 
who  had  consulted  with  us  and  author- 
ized that  his  name  be  used,  in  the  in- 
terest of  disposing  of  that  amendment. 
In  summary,  it  was  agreed  that  im- 
mediately upon  return  from  recess  this 
matter  of  high  interest  rates  would  be 
given  first  priority.  It  was  agreed  that 
hearings  would  commence  shortly  after 
the  Congress  returned  from  recess. 

I  feel  even  more  strongly  that  it  is 
extremely  urgent  that  the  Government 
act  to  bring  down  high  interest  rates. 
During  the  recess,  I  sought  further  facts 
and  counsel  on  the  problem,  and  I  toured 
my  State,  listening  to  the  concerns  of 
Mississippians  and  others,  and  all  this 
reaffirmed  the  growing  seriousness  of 
economic  situation.  Clearly.  thcT  No.  1 
concern  and  problem  is  hieh  interest 
rates,  and  their  concern  is  highly  justi- 
fied. They  have  witnessed,  as  I  have,  the 
growing  numbers  of  hard-working  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  have 
been  laid  off  because  of  business  slow- 
downs or  bankruptc'es.  The  "would-be" 
builders  and  purchasers  are  denied  a 
chance  to  get  a  start  on  a  home  or 


purchase  a  car  that  is  necessary  for 
travel  to  work.  How  long  can  they  wait? 
How  long  can  businesses  survive  this  eco- 
nomic stagnation  that  has  already  set 
in? 

The  effect  of  high  interest  rates  on 
automobile  and  home  sales  have  serious- 
ly hurt  the  industries  in  my  State — and 
all  over  the  Nation — which  manuiacture 
components  for  autos  and  homes.  The 
forest  products  and  homebuilding  in- 
dustries are  at  record  lows.  Agriculture, 
a  major  industry  in  my  State,  has  been 
hobbled  by  the  high  costs  of  farm  loans. 
These  high  interest  rates  have  simply 
put  automobile  loans,  home  mortgages, 
and  small  working  capital  loans  out  of 
reach  for  the  average  wage  earner  and 
small  businessman.  These  conditions  are 
rapidly  developing  in  all  areas. 

These  are  not  the  only  victims.  The 
interest  rates  have  been  at  such  high 
levels  for  so  long  that  no  sector  of  the 
economy  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  these 
soaring  rates.  The  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  are  suffering.  The  high 
cost  of  money  and  a  weak  bond  market 
have  created  enormous  fiscal  problems. 
The  urgency  of  the  interest-rate  prob.em 
IS  exemplJied  by  the  much  higher  pro- 
jected Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
which  confronts  Congress  as  we  return 
after  the  recess.  Less  than  2  months  ago. 
on  July  15.  the  President  estimated  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  be  $42.5 
billion,  and  now  it  is  reported  that  the 
estimate  may  be  revised  upward  as  much 
as  $15  to  $20  billion. 

And  it  is  reported  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  new  estimate  is  because 
it  is  anticipated  that  interest  rates  will 
remain  at  high  levels  throughout  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  matters  add  up. 

Some  way  must  be  found  within  our 
financial  institutions,  within  our  fi- 
nancial structure,  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. I  beheve  that  these  conditions  are 
serious  enough  that  emergency  meas- 
ures of  some  kind  are  warranted. 

Certainly  we  cannot  allow  these  high 
interest  rates  to  continue  any  longer 
without  something  being  done  to  reduce 
them.  If  these  rates  continue  at  these 
high  levels,  the  entire  economy  will  suffer 
serious  and  lasting  harm.  These  high 
rates  could  defeat  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Reagan  plan. 

I  am  never  more  serious  than  when  I 
view,  and  I  view  with  alarm,  prospects 
of  a  happening  of  that  kind. 

The  current  economic  stagnation  is 
generating  long-term  shortages  of  goods 
and  services  which  will  contribute  to  fu- 
ture inflation.  If  we  continue  to  flght  in- 
flation with  recessions  induced  by  high 
interest  rates,  the  greatest  loss  to  the 
economy  will  be  the  loss  of  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  economic 
system  and  in  their  Government  and  its 
ability  to  cope  with  these  situations. 

Something  must  be  done.  Moderation 
and  stability  in  rates  must  be  established. 
The  problem  of  high  interest  rates  is 
complex  indeed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  solution,  but  I  know  the  situation  is 
urgent  and  critical.  A  strong  and  con- 
certed effort  must  be  initiated  to  attack 
the  problem.  I  believe  a  way  can  be  found 
to  solve  this  problem. 


This  is  no  time  to  assess  blame.  The 
last  two  decades  have  been  particularly 
difficult  for  the  economy.  The  Vietnam 
war  and  the  two  dramatic  OPEC  energy 
increases  took  a  heavy  toll,  but  we  are 
not  trying  to  assess  blame.  The  economy 
has  been  on  an  economic  roller  coaster 
of  inflation,  rapid  credit  expansions,  and 
recessions.  In  addition,  interest  rates 
have  been  extremely  volatile. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  past  year 
and  a  half  is  an  example:  In  the  spring 
of  1983  the  prime  rate  soared  to  19 Vi 
percent.  By  August  it  had  dropped  to  11 
percent.  Then  by  Deceml>er  1980  the 
prime  rate  had  returned  to  21'/2  percent. 
Prime  rates  have  hovered  around  the  20 's 
since  then  and  have  been  above  20  per- 
cent since  May  of  this  year.  These  condi- 
tions brought  about  a  loss  of  confidence 
and  a  sense  of  uncertainty  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  result  has  been  lagging  produc- 
tive investment,  declining  personal  sav- 
ings, greater  Government  spending,  and 
a  l03s  of  productivity. 

The  inability  of  our  institutions  to 
adequately  preserve  economic  stability 
have  created  a  widespread  belief  that 
price  inflation  is  here  to  stay.  This  belief 
is  manifested  in  the  so-called  indexed 
economy:  Indexed  labor  contracts,  in- 
dexed Government  contracts,  and  in- 
dexed prices  have  replaced  the  axiom  of 
American  economic  strength — that 
wages  should  increase  as  a  result  of  in- 
creases in  productivity. 

The  current  situation  places  the  so- 
called  inflationary  psychology  in  vivid 
focus.  Even  though  price  inflation  and 
business  activity  have  eased  and  the 
President's  plan  for  economic  recovery  . 
has  been  signed  into  law  interest  rates 
have  remained  h  gh.  The  financial  mar- 
kets obviously  believe  that  infiation  will  ' 
continue.  Investors  are  demanding  high 
interest  rates  to  preserve  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  savings.  Paradoxically,  if 
high  interest  rates  continue,  the  inves- 
tors expectations  will  be  fulfilled  due  to 
the  shortages  of  goods  and  services 
which  are  being  created  by  the  economic 
recessions  which  follow  periods  of  high 
interest  rates. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  our  economic 
institutions  to  respond  to  shocks  like 
those  we  experienced  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. We  need  to  take  a  long-term  look  at 
our  banking  and  financial  institutions 
and  determine  if  there  are  some  changes 
which  could  be  made  that  would  achieve 
lasting,  moderate  and  stable  interest 
rates. 

This  is  no  reform  movement  now  or 
anything  of  that  Icind.  It  is  a  concern 
here  with  a  serioua  inadequacy  of  our 
financial  system. 

In  the  short  term,  hearings  should 
commence  as  soon  as  possible  on  tem- 
porary emergency  actions  which  would 
bring  down  interest  rates.  I  am  not  an 
economist  but  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  emergency  action. 
The  main  objective  of  these  actions 
would  be  to  bring  about  a  quick  return  to 
moderate  'nterest  rates  without  launch- 
ing a  new  round  of  inflation. 

For  the  long  term,  I  would  propose 
that  a  special  blue  ribbon  commission  be 
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established  to  study  the  economic  ex- 
perience of  the  last  decade  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  for  ways  that  inflationary 
forces  which  seemed  to  have  emerged  in 
the  past  decade  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  for 
ways  that  greater  economic  stability  and 
greater  prosperity  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Interest 
Rates.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  deeply 
believe  that  such  a  commission  is 
urgently  needed. 

I  am  a  great  believer,  as  I  said,  in  our 
Senate  committee  system.  I  hope  that  we 
will  move  with  reasonable  dispatch  and 
in  great  depth  in  these  matters,  and  I 
believe  that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill 
will  give  us  a  better  look  than  we  have 
been  able  to  make  so  far. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  given  quick 
consideration.  It  is  highly  necessary  to 
begin  a  thorough  study  of  the  cause  of 
high  interest  rates  and  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  reduce  and  restore  stability  in 
interest  rates.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
precise  form  and  membership  of  this 
commission.  I  leave  these  matters  to  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  and  the  Pres- 
ident but  I  would  urge  that  the  substance 
and  purpose  of  the  commission's  work 
should  be  held  intact.  The  bill  as  written 
proposes  the  following  officials : 

First.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
or  his  delegate; 

Second.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  or  his  delegate; 

Third.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, or  his  delegate; 

Fourth.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  cr  his  delegate; 

Fifth.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 
Board,  or  his  delegate; 

Sixth.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  or  his  delegate; 

Seventh.  The  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  or  his 
delegate; 

Eighth.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  his  delegate; 

Ninth.  Two  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  of  whom  is  an  official  of 
a  State  agency  that  regulates  banking 
or  similar  financial  institutions,  and  one 
of  whom  is  an  official  of  a  State  agency 
that  regulates  savings,  thrift,  or  similar 
financial  institutions. 

To  those  five  members  from  private 
life  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
Government  would  be  added  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

I  have  faith  in  a  commission  composed 
of  the  officials  designated  by  this  bill  and 
other  highly  competent  persons  chosen 
by  the  President  from  the  field  of  fi- 
nance, business,  and  industry,  and  re- 
lated fields.  I  would  request  them  to  use 
their  judgment  and  the  broadest  discre- 
tion in  seeking  and  outlining  a  plan  that 
would  lower  and  stabilize  interest  rates. 

It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  our 
economy  and  our  entire  financial  struc- 
ture that  something  along  this  line  be 
■ionc.  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 


The  conunission  should  have  no  other 
duties  except  to  make  recommendations 
Oi  such  a  pian.  The  commission  would  be 
authorized  to  meet  in  open  or  closed 
sessions  as  it  may  choose. 

I  believe  that  with  encouragement  and 
leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Reagan,  who  is  acting  in  such 
good  faith  in  these  matters,  they  will  be 
able  to  find  a  way  and  fear  not  after  the 
complete  efforts  to  save  the  Nation  be- 
cause we  are  struck  here  with  something 
that  is  catastronhic. 

I  remember  the  days  of  the  Great  De- 
prtSoioa  novv  calicd,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
dicting another  depression  now.  I  am  not 
trying  to  scare  anyone,  but  while  there  is 
time  I  think  the  President,  with  his  fine 
leadership,  should  direct  himself  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  through  this  commis- 
sion of  experts  in  which  Congress  would 
have  a  hand  and  a  contact,  some  kind  of 
a  way  can  be  found. 

The  President,  Congress,  or  both,  could 
adopt  their  recommendations  if  any  they 
make  or  any  part  thereof  or  reject  them 
all.  It  is  the  benefit  of  their  judgment 
that  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill,  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
S.  1598 

Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SHOUT    xrrLE 

SEcnoK  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Commission  on  Interest  Rates 
Act". 

FINDINGS   AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress- nnds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Interest  rates  charged  by  lenders  have 
reached  levels  which  threaten  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  economy: 

(2)  high  interest  rates  have  contributed  to 
price  innation.  a  reduction  in  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services,  economic  stagnation,  and 
a  higher  Federal  deflclt: 

(3)  the  volatility  of  Interest  rates  has  cre- 
ated business  uncertainty,  encouraged  spec- 
ulation, and  deterred  Investment  In  produc- 
tive capacity; 

(4)  existing  monetary,  credit.  banklnR.  and 
fiscal  policies  have  not  stabilized  Interest 
rates  at  beneficial  levels;  and 

(5)  the  development  of  policies  to  re<;tore 
stability  and  confidence  In  the  financial 
markets  Is  necessary  to  the  economic  security 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  Investigate  and  rec- 
ommend methods  of  promoting  moderate 
and  stable  Interest  rate.'. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  as  an  In- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Commission  on  Interest  Rates 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  si. all  be  compoeed 
of   the  following   members: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his 
delegate. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  or  his  delegate. 


(3)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or 
his  delegate. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Feder«l  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  or  his  delegate. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board,  or  his 
delegate. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, or  his  delegate. 

(7)  The  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  or  his  delegate. 

(8)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  or  his  delegate. 

(9)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, one  of  whom  is  an  offlcial  of  a  State 
agency  that  regulates  banking  or  similar 
financial  institutions,  and  one  of  whom  is 
an  omcial  of  a  State  agency  that  regulates 
savings,  thrift,  or  similar  financial  institu- 
tions. 

(10)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  private  life  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
of  any  State  or  local  government. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 

(d)  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  mem- 
bers described  In  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10) 
of  subsection  (b),  the  President  shall 
designate  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  TTils 
designation  shall  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  unless  the 
Individual  designated  already  holds  an  office 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  tiie  position  was 
originally  filled. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  ways 
to  establish  moderate  and  stable  interest 
rates.  In  conducting  this  Investigation,  the 
Commission  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  upward  ratcheting  of  interest 
rates; 

(2)  the  "crowding  out"  of  private  bor- 
rowing nnd  lending; 

(3)  the  unprecedented  volatility  of  Inter- 
est  rates; 

(4)  the  high  cost  of  long-term  borrowing; 

(5)  the  Impact  of  tnternatlonul  financial 
conditions  on  the  domestic  economy; 

(6)  the  increase  in  speculative  invest- 
ment; 

(7)  the    e:cpanslon    of    consumer    credit; 

(8)  the  expansion  of  housing  credit;  and 

(9)  any  other  problems  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  moderate  and  stable  In- 
terest rates. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  last  member  of  the  Commls- 
=;lon  Is  appointed  pursuant  to  section  3(b>, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  a  rinal  written 
report  concerning  its  Investigation  and  make 
such  recommendations  for  admlnl.stratlve 
action  and  legislation  as  the  Commission 
finds  appropriate. 

(c)  Not  later  than  8  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  an  interim  report  to  ,he 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  describing 
;,he  activities  of  the  Commission  during  the 
period  prior  to  the  submission  of  such  rpport. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  It  submits  its  final  report 
to  Congress  under  subsection   (b). 

POWERS 

Sec.  5.  'a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorlznt'.nn  of  the  Commission,  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  hold  such 
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hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  che 
production  of  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  an  authorized  member  may  find 
advisable. 

(b)  (1)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  only  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  designated  by  him 
and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  or  any  members.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place 
In  the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  aflBrmatlons  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances to  witnesses  summoned  under  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  paid 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission. 

(4)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness,  or  to  testify, 
or  to  produce  any  evidence  in  obedience 
to  any  subpena  duly  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  1500,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  6  months,  or  both.  Upon  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
of  the  facts  concerning  any  such  willful 
disobedience  by  any  person  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  any  Judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  Is  found,  such 
attorney  may  proceed  by  information  for 
the  prosecution  of  such  person  for  such 
offense. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  acquire  from  the 
bead  of  any  Federal  agency  available  data, 
reports,  and  other  information  which  the 
Commission  considers  useful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  duties.  Each  such  agency  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  furnish 
all  Information  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

ADMINISTRATION 

SBC.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
u?atlons  as  mav  be  sfiopt^ed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  such 
additional  staff  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  such  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  OS-IS  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  titla. 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $200  a  day  for  in- 
dividuals; 

(3)  procure  supplies,  services  and  prop- 
erty, and  make  con'racis-  and 

(4)  enter  Into  agreements  with  thr.  General 
Services  Administration  for  procurement  of 
necessary  financial  and  administrative  serv- 
ices, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  by 
reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sion In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Chairman  ana  the  Administrator  of 
'he  General  Services  Administration. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized to  ms.ke  detailed  audlis  of  the  books 
and  records  of  the  Comm.sslv.  n.  and  shall  re- 
port the  results  of  any  audit  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Congress. 

COMPENSATlriN 

Sec.  7.  Each  member  of  the  Comml.sslon 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $200  per 


day  for  each  day,  including  traveltlme.  that 
he  is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  without  additional  compensation.  All 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission. 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec  8.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall 
furnish  the  Commission  with  available  data, 
reports,  and  other  information  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

(b|  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  agency,  department,  or  other 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  may 
furnish  personnel  and  services  to  the  Com- 
mission, with  or  without  reimbursement. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may 
be  necesssiry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
ti.  1598,  a  bill  to  estabhsh  a  National 
Commission  on  Interest  Rates.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Stennis,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  for  bringing 
this  measure  before  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  interest  rate 
crisis  in  this  country.  The  prime  rate  has 
been  above  20  percent  for  the  past  several 
months,  and  many  economic  experts  are 
forecasting  a  possible  increase  in  the 
prime  rate  to  a  level  of  25  percent  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  high  level  of  interest  rates  that  we 
are  experiencing  is  threatening  the  prog- 
ress of  our  economic  recovery. 

Business  bankruptcies  reach  higher 
and  higher  levels.  The  gross  national 
product  suffered  a  decline  of  2.4  percent 
during  the  last  quarter,  and  most  econ- 
cmists  are  predicting  another  GNP 
decline  for  the  third  quarter  of  1981. 
Mortgage  rates  have  reached  a  record 
level  of  nearly  18  percent  and  housing 
starts  are  close  to  the  lowest  level  of 
production  in  nearly  two  decades.  Indeed, 
a  May  1981,  Associated  Press/NBC  News 
poll  indicates  that  90  percent  of  the 
American  public  believe  they  cannot 
afford  the  kind  of  housing  they  would 
like. 

High-interest  rates  have  devastated 
the  stock  market  which  has  lost  some  150 
points  during  the  past  several  months, 
and  the  20-percent  prime  rate  we  now 
have  has  curbed  virtually  all  economic 
activity  on  the  municipal  bond  market. 

Moreover,  interest  rates  have  reached 
record  levels  in  real  and  not  .lust  infla- 
tionary terms.  There  is  a  far  wider  spread 
between  the  rate  of  inflation  and  the 
level  of  interest  rates  than  we  have  ever 
evper'eiiced  before,  normally,  interest 
rates  are  pegged  at  2  to  3  percentage 
ro:nts  above  the  rate  of  inflation.  Now 
the  spread,  when  one  looks  at  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  the  level  of  rr'me 
rates  in  this  country,  often  exceeds  7  to 
10  percentage  points. 

The  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
American  business  community  has  be- 
come so  disconcerted  by  the  high-interest 
rate  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 


that  there  is  no  longer  any  long-term 
stability  in  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  fo- 
cused on  a  policy  of  trying  to  control  the 
growth  of  various  monetary  aggregates 
almost  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  a  difficult 
task  in  an  increasingly  sophisticated 
and  open  monetary  system.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  abandoned  a 
policy  of  trying  to  keep  in  place  relatively 
stable  interest  rates  that  will  encourage 
long-term  business  investment. 

Mr.  President,  America  is  paying  the 
price  for  these  high-interest  rates  poli- 
cies. More  and  more  business  debt  is  be- 
ing financed  on  a  short-term  basis  at  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates.  Higher  and 
higher  interest  rate  costs  are  cutting  into 
the  profits  of  American  business.  And 
for  the  small  businessman,  the  farmer, 
the  homebuilder,  the  automobile  dealer, 
any  many,  many  others,  interest  rate 
costs  are  slowly  but  steadily  pushing 
them  out  of  business. 

The  administration  has  promised  the 
American  people  a  p^^gram  of  economic 
recovery  based  on  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, reduced  Federal  taxation,  and  lower 
interest  rates. 

The  Congress  has  just  passed  legisla- 
tion bringing  about  truly  historic  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending  and  taxation. 
Now  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress must  turn  their  attention  to  the 
problem  of  stabilizing  and  lowering  in- 
terest rates  so  that  our  economic  recov- 
ery can  proceed  as  planned. 

I  urge  that  the  U.S.  Senate  take  ex- 
peditious action  in  enacting  S.  1598. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

'Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  interest  rates  be 
held  at  the  desk,  pending  referral,  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoKEN),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1528,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 


IRANIAN  BAHAIS  IN  DANGER 
Mr.   PP.OXMIRE.   Mr.   President,   on 
August    6,    1381,  the   New  York  Times 
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carried  an  editorial  entitled  "For  Bahais 
111  »i«uj,  a  iiureat  of  luctinction."  The 
author  of  the  editorial  is  Plruz  Kazem- 
zaUeh,  proftssor  of  history  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Middle  Eastern 
studies  at  Yale,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  national  governing  body  of  the 
American  Bahal  organization. 

Professor  Kazemzadeh  warns  us  that 
the  "Bahais  in  Iran  are  In  danger  of 
extermination."  According  to  him — 

More  than  60  people  have  been  lynched 
by  mobs  or  executed  by  revolutionary  nring 
squads.  Hundreds  have  been  dismissed  from 
Jobs;  thousands  have  lost  their  homes  and 
possessions. 

A  year  ago  the  entire  national  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Bahais  of  Iran  was  kid- 
naped and  disappeared. 

Professor  Kazemzadeh  points  out  that 
the  Shiite  clergy,  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment in  Iran  and  their  representatives 
abroad,  see  members  of  the  Bahai  faith 
as  dangerous  heretics  and  a  political  con- 
spiracy serving  the  interests  of  foreign 
powers.  Other  accusations  against  the 
Bahais  include,  according  to  Kazem- 
zadeh, the  "promotion  of  prostitution, 
cooperation  with  Zionism,  spying  for  im- 
perialist powers,  corruption  on  Earth  and 
warring  against  God." 

Professor  Kazemzadeh  further  asserts 
that— 

This  assault  against  the  approximately 
400.000  Bahais  Is  not  confined  to  Individuals 
nor  Is  It  a  mere  outburst  of  religious  passion. 
It  Is  a  case  of  well-planned  genocide. 

The  Genocide  Treaty,  which  has  been 
before  the  Senate  for  32  vears.  declares 
that  whether  committed  in  time  of  peace 
or  war.  genocide  is  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law  to  be  prevented  and  pun- 
ished. Article  II  of  the  treaty  dcllnes 
genocide  to  be  the  "intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group." 

According  to  Professor  Kazemzadeh. 
numerous  atrocities  have  been  commit- 
ted against  Bahais.  They  include  two 
men  being  burned  alive  in  Shahmizad. 
mobs  attacking  Bahais  in  Ardistan. 
houses  and  stores  being  burned  in  Zen- 
ian.  and  families  who  refuse  to  recant 
their  faith  being  driven  out  of  their 
villages. 

Iran  is  1  of  the  86  countries  which  ha.s 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention.  De- 
spite its  major  role  in  drafting  and  ral- 
lying support  for  the  treaty  in  1943.  the 
United  States  has  shamefully  failed  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  genocide  by 
ratifying  the  convention.  How  are  v.-e  to 
judge  other  countries"  violations  of 
human  rights  when  we  have  failed  to 
ratify  the  first  United  Nations  iiuman 
rights  treaty? 

The  threat  of  genocide  is  present  to- 
day. The  need  for  a  genocide  treatv  does 
not  fade  as  years  go  by.  Professor  Ka- 
zemzadeh's  editorial  reminds  us  that 
various  groups  and  their  existence  are 
now  being  threatened. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
swiftly  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  oe  prmtcd  m  tne  ikECBo, 
as  follows: 

Poa  Bahais  in  Ikan,  a  Threat  or  Extinction 
(By  Flruz  Kazemzadeh) 

New  Haven. — The  Bahais  In  Iran  are  In 
danger  of  extermination.  Not  a  week  passes 
without  a  sinister  Incident.  Already  more 
than  60  people — storekeepers,  artisans, 
teachers.  Government  employees,  doctors 
and  a  distinguished  university  professor — 
have  been  lynched  by  mobs  or  executed  by 
revolutionary  firing  squads.  Hundreds  have 
been  dismissed  from  Jobs;  thousands  have 
lost  their  homes  and  possessions. 

From  every  province  pour  In  accounts  of 
atrocities.  Two  men  are  burned  alive  In 
Shahmlrzad:  a  clinic  Is  dynamited  In  Kata; 
a  community  center  Is  burned  to  the  ground 
In  TavU;  graves  are  descrated  at  Hoseynabad, 
houses  and  shops  ai-c  set  on  flre  in  Zenjan; 
mobs  attack  Bahats  In  Ardistan;  families 
that  refuse  to  recant  their  faith  are  driven 
out  of  several  villages  near  Hamadan;  a  man. 
his  wife,  their  T-year-old  child  and  4-year- 
old  grandchild  are  beaten  nearly  to  death 
with  iron-tipped  staves  near  Blrjand:  the 
Bahais  are  forbidden  to  bury  their  dead  In 
the  cemetery  at  Chahbahar;  the  Bahal  hos- 
pital Is  confiscated  In  Teheran;  seven  Bahais 
are  executed  In  Yezd.  .  .  . 

Authorities  conduct  sham  trials  of  Bahais 
that  Invariably  result  In  their  conviction. 
The  charges  hurled  at  Bahais  by  prosecu- 
tors, shouted  by  crowds  In  the  streets,  spread 
by  the  press,  radio  and  television  and  glossed 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  Shilte  clergy  are  al- 
ways the  .same.  They  Include  the  promotion 
of  prostitution,  cooperation  with  Zionism, 
spying  for  imperialist  powers,  corruption  on 
earth  and  warring  against  Ood, 

This  assault  against  the  approximately 
4C0.0OO  Bahais  is  not  confined  to  Individuals 
nor  Is  It  a  mere  outburst  of  religious  pas- 
sion. It  is  a  case  of  well-planned  genocide. 
The  scone  of  the  attack  became  clear  a  year 
ago  when  the  sntlre  national  governing  body 
of  the  Bahais  of  Iran  was  kidnaped  and  dis- 
appeared without  ft  trace. 

Allegations  that  the  Bahais  faith  is  a 
political  conspiracy  serving  the  interests  of 
foreign  powers  have  been  made  by  the  Shilte 
clergy  and  the  Government  In  Iran  and  by 
their  representatives  abroad.  They  contend 
that  the  Bahais  were  favored  by  the  Shah's 
Government  and  that  they  ran  both  the  In- 
famous secret  police,  Sa-ak,  and  the  Gov- 
e-nment.  Stories  make  It  appear  that  all  the 
Ills  of  a  rapidly  changing  society  are  direct- 
ly attributable  to  the  machinations  of  an 
accursed  group  of  heretics. 

The  hatred  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
Shilte  clergy  and  the  more  retrograde  ele- 
ments of  Iranian  society  feel  for  the  Bahal 
faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  It  la 
Inspired  by  a  primitive  religious  fanaticism 
A  century  ago.  before  the  modem  notions  of 
religious  toleration  penetrated  Iran  the 
Islamic  religious  men  did  not  bother  to  hide 
the  true  reasons  for  their  hostility  to  the 
Bahai  faith.  They  say  It  as  a  dangerous 
heresy  and  Its  followers  as  apostates  who  de- 
served death.  That  the  Bahais  worshipped 
the  same  God  and  held  the  Koran  to  be 
divinely  inspired  scripture  made  matters 
worse.  The  Bahais  also  believe  In  progressive 
revelation.  They  repudiated  the  notion  that 
non-Moslems  are  unclean.  They  taught 
principles  that  the  clerics  found  either  In- 
comnrehenslble  or  odious:  universal  peace 
and  the  unity  of  mankind,  the  equality  of 
sexes,  the  harmony  of  religion  and  science 
universal  education.  That  the  Bahais  have  no 
clergy,  trusting  the  leadership  of  their  com- 
munity Instead  to  elective  bodies.  Is  an  af- 
front to  the  arrogant  religious  leaders. 

Unlike  Jews  and  Christians  who  belong  to 
distinct  ethnic  groups  and  cultures,  the 
Bahais  were  Persian-  and  Azerbaijani -speak- 


ing converts  from  Islam.  They  w«r«  an 
organic  part  of  the  Iranian  nation  and  could 
not  be  coniined  to  a  physical  or  spiritual 
ghetto,  they  could  only  be  exterminated. 
And  the  Shilte  clergy  have  long  been  trying 
to  achieve  this. 

A«  times  change,  so  change  rationaliza- 
tions and  slogans.  In  the  30th  century  the 
Bahal  faith  could  no  longer  be  attacked  on 
purely  theological  grounds.  Secularism  has 
Influenced  the  educated  who  embrace 
nationalism  aa  a  surrogate  religion.  To  turn 
them  against  their  Bahal  fellow  citizens  It 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  Bahais  were 
unpatriotic.  Their  opponents  resorted  to  lies. 
Including  the  production  of  fake  historical 
documents.  During  the  revolution  of  1906- 
1911,  reactionary  religious  men  in  the  Shah's 
camp  charged  that  the  Persian  constitu- 
tional movement  was  a  Bahal  plot  to  take 
over  the  country.  Simultaneously  those 
clerics  who  led  that  revolution  in  an  uneasy 
alliance  with  a  handful  of  liberals  accused 
the  Bahais  of  supporting  despotism.  Neither 
side  would  acknowledge  that  the  Bahais,  ad- 
hering to  the  principle  of  nonlnvolvement  In 
partisan  politics,  remained  neutral. 

During  the  ontl-Commimlst  1930's,  the 
Bahais  were  linked  with  Russia,  Czarlst  and 
Soviet.  When  American  Influence  In  the 
Middle  East  Increased  after  World  War  II. 
the  Bahais  were  linked  by  their  opponents  to 
the  United  States.  More  recently  they  have 
been  accused  of  supporting  Zionism.  One 
may  expect  that  soon  they  will  be  linked  to 
Iraq  or  some  other  hostile  power. 

In  spite  of  a  century  of  persecution,  Iran's 
Bahais  remain  loyal  to  the  country  that  is 
not  only  their  homeland  but  also  the  land 
where  their  religion  was  born.  However,  their 
fate  should  not  be  hidden  from  the  world 
by  a  veil  of  misrepresentation.  Humanity 
should  be  aware  of  the  plight  of  a  peaceful, 
law-abiding  community  In  the  clutches  of  a 
relentless  and  unscrupulous  foe. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  great  American,  Roy  Wilkins. 
died.  Mr.  Wilkins,  I  think,  has  done  more 
to  improve  race  relations  in  this  country 
and  to  make  progress  against  racism 
than  any  American  in  the  last  50  years. 
He  became  Mr.  NAACP. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  commented  on  Mr.  Wilkins* 
great  career  when  it  said : 

Roy  wilkins  made  history,  and  made  Amer- 
ica a  more  Just  and  decent  place,  for  whites 
as  well  as  blacks. 

Racism  was  still  blatant  and  legal  when  he 
began  his  career.  It  Is  neither  of  these  now, 
thanks  In  large  part  to  his  leadership.  What 
a  monument  to  one  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bsing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Racism  Was  the   Enemy 

Roy  Wllkliis  made  history,  and  made  Amer- 
ica a  more  Just  and  decent  place,  for  whites 
as  well  as  blacks. 

In  his  43  years  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
he  held  steadfastly  to  a  belief  In  the  power 
of  reason  and  the  rule  of  law  rather  than 
force.  Racism  was  the  enemy,  whether  by  In- 
tolerant whites  or  Impatient  blacks. 

Though  he  faw  the  value  of  peaceful  pick- 
eting, he  preferred  the  path  of  litigation  and 
legislation,  fearlns  that  victories  resulting 
from  confrontation  would  prove  transitory. 
He  assessed  his  extraordinary  achievements 
with  a  modest  comment:  "We  did  what  we 
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could  do  when  we  could  do  It."  It  was  a 
shrewd  formula  for  success. 

Through  the  years  that  the  N.A.A.C.P.  grew 
from  25.000  members  to  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  half  a  million,  Roy  Wilkins  combined 
unwavering  commitment  to  principle  with 
careful  pragmatism.  When  he  Joined  the  or- 
ganization In  the  1930's,  night  riders  com- 
monly terrorized  blacks.  An  aggressive 
N.A.A.C.P.  campaign  led  to  state  antl-lynch- 
ing  legislation;  It  was  the  flrst  of  many  leg- 
islative victories  that  would  eventually  mark 
the  organization  as  the  secretariat  and  chief 
lobbyist  for  the  civil  rights  movement. 

It  was  Roy  Wllklns's  painstakingly  orches- 
trated legal  strategy  that  ultimately  per- 
suaded the  Supreme  Court  In  1954  to  outlaw 
school  segregation.  And  he  was  a  leader  In 
the  civil  rights  coalition  that  cajoled  and 
pressed  and  persevered  until  Congress  linally 
banned  discrimination  in  the  great  civil 
rights  enactments  of  the  1960'8. 

He  hardly  had  time  to  savor  those  tri- 
umphs, however,  before  being  challenged  by 
disgruntled  black  activists  who  disavowed 
nonviolence  and  called  for  black  power. 

Boy  Wilkins  understood  how  cheap — and 
chic — militant  talk  could  be.  Eloquently,  he 
denounced  black  separatism.  Even  if  black 
power  should  be  enshrined  briefly,  he  warned, 
"the  human  spirit,  which  knows  no  color  or 
geography  or  time,  would  die  a  little,  leav'.ng 
for  wiser  and  stronger  and  more  compassion- 
ate men  the  painful  beating  back  to  the 
upper  trail." 

Racism  was  blatant  and  legal  when  he  be- 
gan his  career.  It  is  neither  of  these  now, 
thanks  In  large  part  to  his  leadership  What 
a  monument  to  one  man. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  a  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford). 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
August  recess,  I  was  back  in  Kentucky 
and,  as  in  the  past,  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  my  tlm.e  traveling  across  the  State 
doing  more  listening  than  talking  to 
find  out  what  people  had  on  their  minds. 

About  all  anvone  wanted  to  talk  about 
was  the  high  interest  rates  that  are  crip- 
pling many  vital  sectors  of  our  economy. 
I  spoke  with  farmers,  car  dealers,  rea'tor-j 
and  a  host  of  small  businessmen.  They 
are  all  searching  for  an  answer.  They 
want  to  know  when  high  interest  rates 
will  be  brought  down  and  what  we  in 
Washington  are  going  to  do  to  bring 
them  down. 

Many  of  the  people  with  whom  I  spoke 
are  indeed  desperate.  They  see  other 
businessmen  and  farmers  in  their  com- 
munity going  out  of  business  everyday 
and  they  wonder  if  thev  will  be  next. 
They  literally  keep  their  business  going 
from  month  to  month  looking  at  their 
balance  sheets  to  figure  out  if  thev  can 
stay  in  business  with  the  high  interest 
rates  they  must  continue  to  pay. 

In  fact,  people  in  my  home  State  are 
so  upset  they  have  started  a  national  let- 
ter writing  campaign  called  "Save  Our 
Society"  to  Influence  Washington  to  find 
a  way  to  lower  these  ruinously  high  in- 
terest rates.  The  common  perception  of 
these  people  is  that  excessive  interest 
rates  are  part  of  the  problem,  not  the 
solution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  argue  other- 
wise. 


Of  course,  this  is  not  a  new  problem; 
I.  and  many  other  of  my  colleagues,  have 
taken  the  Senate  floor  on  numerous  oc- 
casions to  urge  that  the  administration 
take  some  kind  of  action  to  bring  interest 
rates  down.  Granted,  rates  were  high 
when  this  administration  was  elected 
last  November,  and  I  suppose  public  dis- 
content with  the  then  high  interest  rates 
was  a  good  part  of  the  reason  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected  President. 

When  he  came  to  town,  Mr.  Reagan 
offered  a  bold  new  economic  recovery 
plan  and  he  had  his  advisers,  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan,  come  before 
congressional  committees  testifying  as  to 
what  this  economic  recovery  program 
would  mean  to  the  country.  It  would 
mean  new  jobs,  Increased  productivity, 
and  lower  interest  rates,  they  said.  And. 
I  remember  Mr.  Stockman  confidently 
promising  that  interest  rates  would  come 
down  as  soon  as  the  financial  markets 
realized  Congress  would  indeed  cut 
spending  and  taxes  just  as  the  admin- 
istration requested.  It  then  became  clear 
that  Congress  would  give  the  President 
almost  everything  he  wanted— and  we 
did. 

But,  the  markets  did  not  respond.  In- 
terest rates  remained  at  their  high  level. 
So  then  the  administration  said,  well 
just  wait  until  Congress  actually  votes 
approval  of  our  entire  economic  recovery 
plan — budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts  exactly 
as  requested,  no  changes  allowed — then 
the  market  will  respond  and  interest 
rates  will  come  down. 

Just  before  the  August  recess.  Con- 
gress passed  the  largest  spending  and 
tax  reductions  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, just  as  President  Reagan  had  re- 
quested. Since  then,  the  stock  market 
has  fallen  95  points.  The  prime  interest 
rate  has  remained  unchanged  at  around 
20  percent  and  the  bond  market  has 
sunk  to  its  lowest  level  ever. 

Now  the  administration  is  singing  a 
different  tune.  It  is  now  saying  that  It 
might  take  just  a  little  lontrer  than  orig- 
inally thought  to  turn  things  around 
to  brng  interest  rates  down.  And  the 
President  is  now  admitting  what  every- 
one else  had  been  saying  a'l  summer — 
that,  yes,  the  budget  deficit  might  in- 
deed be  more — much  more — than  was 
originally  promised. 

The  administration  is  now  worried — 
and  rightfully  so — that  the  continuing 
high  interest  rates  will  jeopardize  the 
supply-side  economic  recovery  that  has 
been  prcmi'sed  these  many  months.  But, 
the  results  of  the  contradictory  economic 
porcy  of  this  administration  should  have 
been  clear  to  all  of  us.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  administration  is  pursuing  a  strin- 
gently tight  monetary  policy  that  allows 
a  supply  of  money  to  grow  at  only  an 
exceedingly  slow  rate.  This  policy  goes 
directly  against  the  high  demand  for 
money  the  Government  is  causing  by  its 
expansionary  fiscal  policy  of  huge  tax 
cuts  and  larger  budget  deficits.  When 
combined  with  the  fears  of  higher  deficit 
spending,  there  can  be  no  escaping  the 
resulting  high  interest  rates.  And,  the 
higher  public  and  private  demand  for  a 
slowly  growing  supply  of  money  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  interest  rates  at  their  cur- 


rent levels  and  the  smaU  business  and 
farm  economy  will  continue  sliding  down 
the  drain. 

Ttte  magnitude  of  this  situation  must 
be  confronted  immediately.  It  Is  crucial 
that  the  administration  and  Congress 
take  steps  immediately  to  bring  the  high 
rate  of  interest  down,  and  there  must  be 
strong  and  positive  leadership  forthcom- 
ing from  the  administration  in  this  area. 

This  is  not  and  must  not  become  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  a  national  issue  with 
far  reaching  and  long  lasting  implica- 
tions for  the  country's  present  and  fu- 
ture. If  the  administration  is  determined 
to  put  the  economy  back  on  its  feet,  the 
entire  economy  not  just  the  Fortune  500 
corporations,  it  will  move  to  tackle  the 
high  interest  rate  crisis  with  the  same 
determination  and  intensity  it  used  in 
selling  the  budget  cuts  and  tax  programs 
to  the  American  people. 

If  not,  well  then  by  the  time  its  so- 
called  economic  recovery  program  ever 
takes  hold,  there  will  be  little  if  anything 
left  for  most  people  to  recover. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  APPROACH  TO 
OUR  FISCAL  DIFFICULTY  IS 
FLAWED 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  wants  to  be  heard,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  miss  my  chance  to  speak  while  the 
majority  leader  is  here  on  the  floor.  I 
would  appreciate  a  chance  to  have  a  con- 
versation with  him. 

A  person  wou'd  have  to  be  blind  not 
to  realize  that  we  are  in  serious  economic 
trouble.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  recrimi- 
nation. Later  I  am  going  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  article  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Schlesinger, 
who  served  under  several  administra- 
tions. 

I  could  probably  make  my  point  in 
about  four  words  by  saying  "I  told  you 
so."  But  now  let  us  be  constructive  and 
see  how  we  can  correct  this  terribly  dif- 
ficult situation. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  oil  em- 
bargo in  1973.  inflation  has  been  ramp- 
ant. We  had  a  balanced  budget  in  1969, 
and  nearly  a  balanced  budget  in  1970. 
But  by  1975  we  had  begun  running  large 
deficits,  more  than  $45  billion,  and  more 
recently,  we  have  had  even  larger  ones 
of  $60  billion  and  more. 

In  the  Congress  one  fact  must  be  un- 
derstood :  The  U.S.  Government  loses  on 
these  high  interest  rates;  it  loses  on  in- 
flation. That  is  the  hardest  point  to  get 
through  to  the  Republican  majority  and 
the  administration,  including  Mr.  Stock- 
man. 

Inflation  v;idens  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  We  heard  it  last  January,  how 
Government  revenues  increase  with  in- 
flation, with  people  receiving  higher 
wages,  and  some  persons  paying  taxes 
for  the  flrst  time.  It  is  true  that,  as  a 
result  of  inflat'on,  the  Federal  Treasury 
took  in  $70  billion  more  than  it  would 
have,  but  inflation  also  cost  the  Treasury, 
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in  cost-of-living  payments,  $83.1  billion. 
To  Keep  programs  lunued  at  a  constant 
level  in  real  terms,  we  would  need  an 
additional  $13  billion. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  President  for 
his  support  in  helping  the  Congress  cut 
$35  buiion  in  1982  in  the  reconciliation 
bill.  But  these  were  not  the  first  spending 
cuts.  Last  year  the  Democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  enacted  the  first  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

That  bill  cut  $8  billion  oft  the  deficit. 
The  main  point  however  is  that  we  in 
Congress  have  been  fooling  ourselves.  We 
have  been  cutting  programs,  right  along 
and  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  cuts. 
We  even  promised  that  we  were  headed 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  But  then  we 
got  carried  away  with  cuts  and  cut  reve- 
nues by  such  a  large  amount  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  see  a  balanced  budget  for 
some  time. 

With  the  huge  individual  tax  cuts,  we 
cannot  hope  to  produce  a  bjdanced 
budget  just  by  cutting  domestic  spending 
programs.  Defense  will  have  to  shoulder 
some  of  the  burden  too.  although  there 
is  not  a  Treat  deal  of  leeway  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  almost  to  the 
point  of  trying  to  get  blood  out  of  the 
turnip,  and  there  is  not  much  there. 
There  is  still  a  need  for  some  additional 
cuts  but  we  will  not  reach  a  balanced 
budget  with  spending  cuts  alme. 

That  is  especially  true  if  we  leave  the 
entitlement  programs  sacrosanct.  That  Is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Stockman  said — we  are 
going  to  leave  entitlements  alone,  but  we 
are  still  going  to  cut  $73  billion  in  1983 
and  1984.  Mr.  President,  that  simply  is 
not  enough  to  balance  the  budget.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  size  deficits  were 
looking  at  now.  and  still  preserve  funding 
for  defense,  interest  payments,  and  the 
social  "safety  net"  that  the  President  has 
promised  to  maintain,  you  would  have  to 
cut  about  60  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
budget  in  1984. 

No  one  likes  to  address  the  inflamma- 
tory subject  of  socip.l  security  cuts.  But  if 
we  awe  going  to  bring  confidence  to  the 
market,  the  financial  community,  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  get  interest 
rates  down  so  that  small  businesses  can 
begin  to  grow  and  prosper  again,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  some  of  those 
entitlements,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  cost-of-living  payments.  One  way  to 
do  this  might  be  to  cut  3  percent  of  the 
cost-of-living  adjustments  each  year  for 
the  next  3  years.  This  would  only  be  tem- 
porary. 

The  senior  citizens  can  make  their  con- 
tribution to  our  economic  battle  and  still 
not  have  their  checks  cut.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving, let  us  say  an  11.2-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  we  reduce  that  by  3 
percent,  and  they  still  would  receive  over 
an  8-percent  increase.  If  we  projected  a 
10-percent  rise,  they  would  get  a  7-per- 
cent increase.  They  would  still  be  getting 
a  check  and  still  be  getting  an  increase. 
Such  a  proposal  would  lower  spending  by 
billions  and  allow  the  budget  to  head  to- 
ward balance  more  quickly  with  a  rela- 
tively painless  effect. 

The  administration  tries  to  blame 
Paul  Volcker  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
for  our  economic  woes.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  onlv  two  choices. 

The  first  choice,  of  coi'rse.  is  to  mone- 
tize the  extra  Federal  debt,  and  print 


the  money  to  pay  for  it.  The  second 
choice  is  to  keep  the  money  supply  steady 
so  that  inflation  w^ll  not  be  fueled. 

If  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government 
continues  to  run  high  deficits,  Mr. 
Volcker  and  the  financial  crowd  have  no 
other  option.  The  Federal  Reserve  has 
no  choice  but  to  continue  its  efforts  to 
keep  the  money  supply  controlled  so  as 
to  lower  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  administration's  tax  cut  has 
devastated  the  revenue  picture  of  the 
Government.  The  tax  cuts  cost  $93  bil- 
lion in  1983,  and  $150  billion  in  1984. 
Revenues  are  reduced  by  $199  billion  in 
1985,  and  $268  billion  in  1986.  That  is 
over  15  to  20  percent  of  the  budget.  If 
you  are  going  to  lose  revenues  to  the  tune 
of  15  percent  of  the  budget  over  the  next 
5  or  6  rears,  every  year,  where  is  there 
hope  for  a  balanced  budget? 

Ivly  third  point  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's program  is  flawed  on  the  im- 
poundment issue.  Let  us  have  a  fair  flght 
on  the  floor  as  to  how  much  is  needed  on 
these  appropriation  bills.  We  can  deter- 
mine which  ones  are  too  high.  If  the 
President  disagrees,  he  can  show  leader- 
ship by  vetoing  the  bills.  We  do  not  have 
to  give  new  impoundment  powers  to  him. 
He  already  has  the  responsibility  and 
the  power  to  veto  bills  he  considers  ex- 
cessive. He  should  not  duck  that  respon- 
sibility. 

The  impoundment  proposal  assumes, 
ISx.  President,  that  the  Congress  Is  going 
to  appropriate  more  than  is  needed. 
There  is  nothing  to  support  that  assump- 
tion. We  should  not  give  the  President 
blanket  power  to  impound  spending. 
What  we  really  need  to  do  is  impound 
the  tax  cut  instead. 

We  cannot  affect  the  5-percent  in- 
dividual rate  cut  effective  on  October  1, 
1981.  There  simply  is  not  the  time  to 
accomplish  it.  However  we  could  enact 
legislation  to  "impound"  the  subsequent 
individual  rate  cuts  in  1982  and  1983.  We 
should  not  change  the  business  tax  cuts. 
The  stimulus,  the  incentive,  to  make 
America's  businesses  and  industries  com- 
petitive is  only  $10  billion  for  1982,  $18 
billion  in  1983,  and  $28  billion  in  1984. 
These  proposals  are  good.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill  that  would 
have  given  tax  cuts  to  business  immedi- 
ately and  withhold  them  from  individ- 
uals imtil  1933.  Unfortunately,  that 
amendment  was  defeated.  But  it  would 
have  provided  the  incentives  to  business 
it  needs,  the  assurance  to  Wall  Street  it 
wants,  and  the  balance  to  the  Federal 
budget  we  all  desire,  while  bringing  in- 
terest rates  down  and  cooling  the  infla- 
tion rate. 

You  are  not  going  to  get  Interest  rate 
relief  by  giving  the  President  more  im- 
poundment power.  The  most  he  could 
cut  would  be  around  $70  billion  in  1983 
and  1984.  A  $70  billion  cut  will  not 
change  the  interest  rates.  You  cannot 
achieve  success  until  you  show  that  you 
have  a  credible  program  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  get  the  Government  operat- 
ing in  the  black. 

We  must  move  quickly  and  positively 
in  this  Congress  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  the  most  irresponsible  tax 
reduction  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  liter- 
ally frightened  the  financial  community 
in  spite  of  all  the  TV  and  letter- writing 


campaigns  and  rhetoric  about  supply- 
side  economics.  Our  President  does  not 
understand  that  this  tax  cut  is  priming 
the  pump.  We  had  it  under  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  We  had  it  under  Lyndon 
Johnson  with  his  guns  and  butter  ap- 
proach. Now  we  have  the  guns  and 
butter  approach  again  with  President 
Reagan — this  time  wrapped  in  the  guise 
of  supply-side  economics.  It  is  nothing 
but  pure  fiscal  tommyrot. 

Uncontrolled  Presidential  impound- 
ments will  destroy  the  discipline  of  the 
budget  process.  I  was  here  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  was 
here  when  we  reasserted  our  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  in  fiscal  matters 
against  the  illegal  and  unprecedented 
actions  of  Richard  Nixon  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  Impoundment  Act 
severly  restricts  Presidential  impound- 
ments. To  live  up  to  our  responsibility 
here  in  the  Congress,  my  hope  is  that 
the  proposal  to  give  the  President  im- 
limited  impoundment  authority  will  be 
filibustered,  if  necessary,  by  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  must  not 
start  down  the  road  of  relinquishing  our 
responsibilities. 

There  is  talk  of  courage  and  bravery 
because  the  President  is  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility:  there  is  talk  about 
a  proviso  that  both  Houses  have  a  veto 
over  any  impoundments,  so  it  would  be  a 
shared  responsibility.  That  is  the  typical 
Washington  solution — a  shared  ap- 
proach with  no  fixed  responsibility.  It 
is  bad.  It  breaks  our  fiscal  discipline  and 
destroys  the  credibility  of  the  budget 
process.  And  it  will  not  work. 

I  thing  we  ought  to  have  a  fair  fight, 
an  up-or-down  vote,  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills  and  let  our  President,  if  he 
thinks  there  is  too  much  money  appro- 
priated in  any  bill,  veto  the  blooming 
thing.  I  think  he  can  be  sustained  on 
some  of  those  vetoes. 

We  can  fashion  a  package  of  spend- 
ing cuts  affecting  entitlements  and  de- 
fense and  the  other  programs.  We  should 
not  be  talking  of  impounding  spending. 
Let  us  use  the  existing  process  and  have 
vetoes  of  those  appropriation  measures 
that  go  too  high.  It  is  irresponsible  to 
appropriate  too  much  now  and  later  im- 
pound. We  must  keep  budget  discipline 
within  the  Congress.  Instead,  let  us  talk 
about  impounding  that  tax  cut  so  the 
country  will  know  it,  will  not  be  saddled 
in  1983  with  $100  billion  in  lost  revenues, 
in  1984  with  $150  billion  lost,  in  1985  with 
$199  billion  lost,  and  in  1986  with  $268 
billion  lost.  What  would  you  do  in  those 
circumstances  if  you  were  a  business- 
man? 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  th\s 
morning's  Washington  Post  an  insight- 
ful and  timely  column  by  one  of  this 
country's  most  experienced  and  respected 
public  servants,  James  R.  Schlesinger. 
I  ask  that  his  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reacan's  Bttdgetart  Dunxikk 
(By  James  R.  Schlesinger) 

The  last  rites  have  now  been  pronounced 
over  the  great  rearmament  boomlet  of  1981. 
Its  demise  had  been  expected  by  the  dtag- 
aostlclans    for    some    time.    Like    Halley's 
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comet,  it  visited  us  and  then  departed  quick- 
ly, trailing  only  a  long  (though  quite  Insub- 
stantial) tall  deserving  further  observation. 

For  the  past  six  months  the  defense  debate 
has  focused  on  the  wrong  issue:  could  the 
"immense"  funds  ostensibly  being  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  be 
usefully  spent  In  significantly  enhancing  the 
security  of  our  international  position.  With 
the  Soviet  Union  outspendlng  the  United 
States  by  some  60  percent  on  defense  gener- 
ally and  by  a  disturbing  86  percent  in  the 
critical  area  of  military  Investment  (pro- 
curement), with  conventional  capabilities  in 
Europe  porous  and  relatively  weak  and  thea- 
ter nuclear  forces  now  overshadowed  by 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  deterrence 
fUmsy  (at  beet)  in  the  region  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  despite  the  West's  enhanced  interests 
and  responsibilities,  with  the  naval  balance 
deteriorating  in  the  Par  East,  and  with  trou- 
ble even  in  the  Caribbean  (and  an  evanes- 
cent threat  "to  go  to  the  source") — not  to 
mention  concern  about  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. Mtnuteman  vulnerability  and  aging 
BS2s — that  should  have  been  an  issue  in 
principle  easy  to  resolve.  Yet,  all  along  the 
real  question  should  have  been — given  the 
administration's  fiscal  proposals — how  to 
maintain  adequate  deterrence  with  growing 
responsibilities  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  with 
resources  dramatically  less  than  those  in- 
vested by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Seven  months  have  been  wasted  on  an  ir- 
relevant debate.  We  shall  now  have  to  make 
do  with  a  smaller  growth  in  defense  re- 
sources than  that  projected  by  the  Carter 
administration — previously  denounced  as 
hopelessly  Inadequate.  So  much  for  "making 
America  strong  again,"  "closing  the  window 
of  vulnerability"  and  the  vaunted  "superi- 
ority" so  casually  endorsed  in  the  Republi- 
can platform. 

The  unavoidable  outcome,  given  Its  fiscal 
eoals.  seems  genuinely  to  have  s-TTi-fed  fvie 
Reagan  administration  Disregarding  the 
normal  laws  of  arithmetic,  and  bemused  by 
Its  own  distortions  of  supply-side  economics 
(alternatively  known  as  "voodoo  economics." 
snake  oil  or  the  Tooth  Fairy),  it  lulled  its 
pro-defense  supporters  (and  Itself)  with  far- 
fetched projections  supposedly  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  piOposeJ  rearmament  effort 
could  be  achieved  in  the  face  of  a  ma.<;sive 
shrinkage  of  the  tax  base. 

According  to  the  initial  mythology  dra- 
matically lower  Interest  rates  and  cutting 
the  "balance  of  government"  almost  in  hTlf 
(everything  beyond  interest  payments,  de- 
fense and  the  "social  safety  net")  would 
permit  the  achievement  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et by  1984.  But  interest  rates  have  risen 
rather  than  fallen,  and  only  so  much  blood 
can  be  squeezed  from  the  "balance  of  gov- 
ernment" turnip,  so  the  cuts  unavoidably 
must  now  come  from  the  fenced  "social  safe- 
ty net"  or  from  defense.  More  sf-mlficpntlv. 
the  recent  tax  legislation — which  seems  like- 
ly to  go  down  in  history  as  the  single  most 
Irresponsible  fiscal  action  of  modern  times — 
reduced  the  tax  base  to  19  percent  of  the 
GNP  by  1984  (with  expenditures  running 
some  22  percent  of  the  GNP) .  a  revenue  re- 
duction of  $150  billion  or  rouehly  17  percent. 
As  an  offset,  some  $'15  billion  in  non-defense 
expenditure  reductions  have  now  been 
achieved — less  than  one-third  of  those  pro- 
jected for  1984,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
revenue  loss. 

The  budget  director,  occupationally  de- 
barred from  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Tooth 
Fairy,  has  now  read  the  grim  arithmetic — 
the  equivalent  of  a  Budgetary  Dunkirk.  The 
fiscal  consequences  may  be  briefly,  if  sadly, 
stated.  Unless  the  tax  reductions  are  re- 
versed— which  seems  unlikely — on  the  basis 
of  present  leRlslatlon  and  projected  de'ense 
spending,  the  nation  faces  erowlniT  budget 
deficits  of  S6S  billion  In  1982,  $90  billion  in 


1983  and  $120  billion  In  1984.  Non-defense 
reductions  will  be  increasingly  hard  to 
achieve.  Thus,  only  the  total  Jettisoning  of 
the  administration's  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  will  permit  even  a  modified  defense 
buildup  to  survive. 

Nor  should  one  believe  that  with  the  half- 
announced  cute  for  defense  of  $20-$30  bU- 
Uon  we  have  reached  the  end  of  likely  de- 
fense reductions.  The  best  current  estimate 
for  FY  82  outlays  is  $715-$720  bUllon  ($20- 
$25  billion  over  celling) .  The  celling  for  FT 
83  in  the  revised  Reagan  budget  is  $732  bil- 
lion—a total  Increase  over  1982  of  $12-$17 
billion.  Limiting  spending  to  this  ostensi- 
ble ceiling,  given  probable  inflation  rates, 
would  imply  a  reduction  of  real  federal  ex- 
penditures by  6-7  percent.  Not  very  likely. 
Far  more  probably  1983  expenditures  wUI 
run  roughly  to  $775  billion— a  sum  $45  bil- 
lion over  the  presumptive  ceiling.  Substan- 
tially to  reduce  the  out-year  deficits,  given 
the  growing  difficulty  in  achieving  non-de- 
fense cuts,  would  probably  require  that  some 
three  out  of  fouf  dollars  in  reductions  come 
from  defense. 

One  can  always  spend  less — by  doing  less. 
Gone  now  are  the  fancies  of  nine  additional 
tactical  air  wings,  of  three  additional  Army 
divisions.  Gone.  too.  in  all  probability,  is  the 
600-8hip  Navy — unless,  like  Jefferson,  we 
provide  mostly  frigates  or  gunboats.  Em- 
barking on  ma'or  new  systems  like  MX  or 
Bl  or  new  acquisitions  like  carrier  task  forces 
will  ultimately  lead  to  an  Ul-balanced  force 
by  leaving  insufficient  funds  for  operations, 
readiness  and  sustalnabillty. 

The  planned  buildup  for  NATO  will  have 
to  be  reduced — especially  so  in  light  of  In- 
dian Ocean  requirements.  What  an  ideal 
moment,  given  the  anti-nuclear  tide  run- 
ning in  Europe,  to  increase  the  degree  of 
dependence  on  nuclear  weapons  and  dimin- 
ish conventional  capabilities. 

The  international  ramifications  are  dis- 
quieting— to  say  the  least.  The  already  ap- 
prehensive Europeans  will  conclude  that, 
while  the  United  .Slates  is  prepared  to  dis- 
turb the  international  scene  by  threatening 
to  launch  an  arms  race,  it  is  now  seen  to  be 
unwilling  to  provide  the  resources  either  to 
run  the  race  or  to  provide  additional  mili- 
tary muscle.  The  Soviets  will  not  be  loathe 
to  exploit  those  European  apprehensions. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  will  conclude  that,  de- 
spite American  bluster,  they  have  little  to 
fear  in  terms  of  additional  forces  to  narrow 
the  growing  disparity  in  mUitary  capabil- 
ities. As  for  the  Japanese  (and  others),  this 
notable  example  implies  that  we  might  as 
well  abandon  the  effort  to  persuade  theni 
significantly  to  increase  defense  spending. 

In  creating  and  maintaining  forces,  wish- 
ful thinking  is  no  substitute  for  an  adequate 
tax  base.  In  this  ill-fated  venture  the  cycle 
from  bold  words  to  budget  cuts  has  been  the 
shortest  on  record — a  kind  of  instantaneous 
New  Look.  The  historic  failure  lies  in  so 
casually  dissipating  the  carefully  forged  na- 
tional consensus  supporting  higher  defense 
spending — while  leaving  in  the  public  mind 
the  illusion  that  a  sizable  new  defense  effort 
has  actually  been  launched. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNCLY).  The  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  August  stat- 
utory break  period,  I  held  a  series  of 
flc'd  hearings  in  Maryland  on  behalf  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investment,  Jobs 
and  Prices  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  assess  the  effect  of  high  inter- 


est rates  on  Maryland  communities  and 
citizens.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee is  of  course  charged  with  reporting 
to  the  Congress  on  economic  develop- 
ments and  economic  policy,  and  these 
hearings  provided  an  opportunity  to 
hear  graphic  examples  from  a  wide 
range  of  business  and  local  interests  de- 
scribing how  high  interest  rates  have 
affected  the  economy  throughout  my 
State.  I  submit  that  the  experience  there 
is  typical  of  what  is  taking  place  across 
the  country. 

In  six  separate  hearings  over  the 
course  of  last  week,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investment,  Jobs  and  Prices  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  heard  from 
more  than  80  witnesses  about  the  severe 
challenge  posed  by  high  interest  rates — 
a  challenge  which  those  witnesses  know 
best,  since  they  face  it  daily  in  their  own 
economic  activities. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  Mr.  President, 
to  say  that  the  problems  created  by  con- 
tinuing high  interest  rates  are  approach- 
ing crisis  proportions.  The  situation  this 
>  ear,  with  the  prime  rate  remaining  over 
17.5  percent,  is  unparalleled.  In  the  last 
12  months,  the  prime  has  been  as  high 
as  21.5  percent.  Today  it  remains  at  20 
percent.  The  mortgage  rate  at  many  fi- 
nancial institutions  is  over  17  percent, 
the  highest  it  has  ever  been.  The  inter- 
est rate  on  tax-free  municipal  bonds  is 
now  over  11  percent,  twice  what  local 
governments  had  to  pay  only  4  years  ago. 
These  rates  have  created  grave  obstacles 
to  the  operations  of  many  established 
and  productive  enterprises,  particularly 
in  those  sectors  of  the  economy  which 
depend  upon  a  line  of  credit.  The  dam- 
age thus  far  is  extraordinarily  severe: 
and,  if  conditions  are  not  soon  improved, 
will  be  irreparable.  Enterprises  which 
have  been  an  important  economic  asset 
to  their  respective  communities,  an  im- 
portant economic  resource,  will  be  lost. 

The  burden  of  high  interest  rates  has 
become  a  major  financial  problem  for 
small  businesses.  Auto  dealers  and  other 
sellers  of  consumer  durables  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  a  quarterly  survey  by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  small  businesses  rank  interest 
rates  and  financing  as  the  single  most 
important  problem  facing  them.  The 
survey,  which  was  released  2  weeks  ago, 
states: 

The  current:y  high  rates  of  interest  are 
making  a  bad  situation  unbearable  for  many 
small  firms. 

Last  year  almost  12,000  businesses 
failed  nationwide,  the  highest  figure  in 
more  than  a  decade  and  almost  double 
the  number  of  failures  in  1978  when  in- 
terest rates  were  only  half  their  current 
level. 

The  situation  is  particularly  critical  in 
the  homebuilding  Industry  and  real  es- 
tate mdustry.  Housing  starts  in  July 
stood  at  an  annual  adjusted  rate  of  just 
over  1  million,  down  17  percent  from  the 
already-reduced  pace  of  a  year  ago  and 
only  half  the  2  million  starts  needed  to 
meet  nationwide  demand.  Construction- 
related  business  is  similarly  depressed, 
with  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  running  at  15  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  industrial  average.  Home 
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sales  have  faUen  dramatlcaUy.  down  in 
Maryland  as  much  as  one-third,  to  one- 
half  from  the  level  oi  2  years  ago.  With 
mortgage  rates  now  above  1<  percent, 
purchase  of  a  median-priced  house  in 
the  National  Capital  area,  for  example, 
would  require  an  annual  income  of  more 
than  $50,000 — an  income  realized  by  only 
the  people  at  the  very  top  of  the  income 

Financial  institutions,  particularly 
savings  and  loan  associations  which 
have  done  so  much  to  make  homeowner- 
ship  a  reality,  face  unprecedented  pres- 
sures. High  interest  rates  also  have  very 
serious  implications  for  the  finances  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

As  a  New  York  Times  article  two  Sun- 
days ago  commented : 

Tbese  are  dark  days  for  State  and  local 
treiau^ifci.  .  .  .  tncti  ox  muaiclpal  bonus 
have  oeen  sliding  aU  year  and  fell  to  a  his- 
toric lottf  last  v«eeK.  ai  Uie  same  time,  the 
interesc  rates  tbai  governments  bave  to  pay 
on  their  new  bonds  have  reached  historic 
high. 

This  is  an  especially  serious  blow  at 
a  time  wnen  State  and  lOcal  jurisdictions 
must  looit  lorward  to  snarp  reductions  in 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Rich- 
mond reports  that  Maryland  farmers  are 
now  paymg  tne  nignest  mterest  rate 
they  have  ever  had  to  pay  for  bank  loans, 
with  many  farmers  paymg  2  to  3  per- 
centage points  aoove  the  current  prane 
rate.  As  a  result,  farmers  across  the 
State,  as  elsewhere  in  tne  Nation,  have 
been  postponing  or  abandoning  produc- 
tive investments  which  would  make 
them  more  efficient  and  effective  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  these 
hearings  we  heard  some  very  pointed, 
detailed,  and  thoughtful  testimony.  The 
transcripts  of  those  hearings  are  being 
prepared  and  will,  of  course,  be  made 
available  through  the  normal  commit- 
tee procedures.  But  examination  of  the 
testimony  reveals  certain  recurrent 
themes,  which  were  developed  by  the  very 
thoughtful  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  I  want  very 
briefly  to  summarize  some  of  these 
observations. 

First  of  all,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
high  interest  rate  policy  is  proving  to 
be  counterproductive  in  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant ways. 

The  high  interest  rates,  ostensibly 
designed  to  check  inflation,  themselves 
become  an  important  contributing  fac- 
tor to  inflation. 

In  the  very  sharp  15-percent  rise  in 
the  consumer  price  index  last  month— 
and  I  realize  the  difficulties  of  annual- 
izing from  1  month's  figure— the  single 
most  significant  component  of  that  in- 
crease were  the  costs  related  to  the 
housing  sector,  which  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  high  interest  rates.  In  ad- 
dition, indirectly  and  in  many  other 
ways,  the  high  interest  rates  are  passed 
through  as  a  cost  of  goods  and  services 
which  the  consumer  is  required  to  pay 

Farmers  testified  repeatedly  that  their 
oiUy  choice  is  to  pass  on  the  high  inter- 
est costs  confronting  them  In  the  cost 
Of  their  goods.  There  Is  nothing  else 


they  can  do.  Small  businessmen,  home- 
buaders,  auto  dealers  and  others  ex- 
pressed the  same  view. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  effort  to 
bring  down  the  Federal  deficit,  the  high 
interest  rates  contribute  to  raising  the 
deceit  in  two  very  significant  respects: 
first  of  all,  they  increase  the  carrying 
charge  on  the  existing  debt,  thereby  rais- 
ing expenditures.  Further,  and  very  im- 
portantly, the  recession  which  has  been 
provoked  in  certain  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy by  the  high  interest  rates — hous- 
ing, autos,  many  of  the  small  business 
sectors  of  the  economy — results  In 
workers  losing  their  jobs.  People  are 
laid  off,  dropped  off  the  payrolls  of  on- 
going enterprises.  These  workers  then 
cease  to  be  earners  and  taxpayers  who 
pay  revenues  into  the  Treasury,  and  in- 
stead start  drawing  unemployment  pay- 
ments out  of  the  Treasury. 

So  the  consequence  of  the  slowdown 
in  economic  activity  brought  about  by 
the  high  interest  rates  is  a  double  pen- 
alty with  respect  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  the  effort  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  lose  people  who  were 
earning  and  working  and  who  were  tax- 
payers; they  become  dependent  and 
start  drawing  unemployment  or  other 
support  payments  and,  therefore,  draw 
money  out  of  the  Treasury. 

A  third  extremely  important  point  is 
that  the  enterprises  being  affected  in 
the  small  business  sector — the  auto  deal- 
ers, farmers,  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try, and  realtors — are  long-established, 
effective,  efficient  economic  endeavors. 
They  simply  cannot  handle  the  situation 
with  which  they  are  being  confronted. 
In  the  coming  days  I  plan  to  submit  to 
my  colleagues  excerpts  of  their  testimony 
which  develop  in  detail  what  certain 
highly  respected  firms  and  individuals 
are  experiencing. 

It  is  not  marginal  businesses  which 
are  unable  to  cope  with  this  situation — 
they  fell  by  the  wayside  long  ago.  What 
is  happening  now  is  that  long-established 
economic  endeavors,  recognized  within 
their  area  of  economic  activity  as  being 
amongst  the  best  in  the  bus-ness,  are  un- 
able to  work  with  current  interest  rates, 
are  laying  off  employees,  and  in  some 
instances  have  already  closed  down.  We 
are  seeing  a  tremendous  weakening  of 
the  sma'l  business  sector  of  our  economy. 

Fourth,  the  high  interest  rates  have 
created  a  major  disincentive  to  invest- 
ment. Business  men  and  women  whose 
enterprises  can  continue  to  operate  are 
really  asking  whether  it  makes  good  fi- 
nancial sense  to  invest  in  new  equipment, 
in  new  machinery,  in  new  nlant.  when,  in 
many  instances,  they  could  take  the 
money,  if  availab'e  for  investment  pur- 
poses, put  it  in  the  market  for  money 
market  funds  and  receive  the  high  re- 
turns which  now  exist  because  of  the 
high  interest  rates. 

When  they  face  the  prospect  of  bor- 
rowing in  order  to  carry  forward  such 
economic  endeavors,  they  confront  enor- 
mously high  costs,  with  the  note  going 
up  from  month  to  month.  They  simply 
decide  not  to  make  the  investment,  even 
though  they  will  tell  you  that  as  a  busi- 
ness decision,  the  best  course  of  action  to 
improve    efficiency     and     productivity. 


which  is  something  we  very  much  want 
to  encourage,  v^ould  be  to  add  the  partic- 
ular piece  of  equipment  or  machinery 
that  would  make  them  more  effective 
products. 

Vve  are  familiar  with  what  has  oc- 
curred in  the  housing  sector.  The  high 
mortgage  rates,  absolutely  unprece- 
dented, have  virtuaJy  eliminated  from 
the  housing  market  any  but  those  at  the 
very  top  of  the  income  scale.  With  the 
notable  exception  of  luxury  and  vacation 
homes,  residential  construction  is  almost 
at  a  standstill  in  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  majority  leader. 

Furthermore,  those  who  are  caught  in 
the  situation  where  they  must  relocate 
because  of  their  jobs  or  because  they  are 
in  the  military  face  most  distressing 
circumstances.  The  only  people  today 
who  can  handle  that  situation  are  peo- 
ple associated  with  large  firms  that  offer 
relocation  assistance  as  a  benefit  of  em- 
ployment, with  the  f  rm  taking  over  the 
employee's  house  when  a  move  is  re- 
quired. The  consequence  of  that,  inter- 
estingly enough,  as  testimony  received 
in  the  course  of  the  six  Maryland  hear- 
ings underscored,  is  to  place  small  busi- 
ness at  an  even  greater  disadvantage 
with  the  large  concerns:  small  business 
companies  are  not  able  to  offer  that  ben- 
efit. As  a  consequence,  they  have  diffi- 
culty in  competing  for  talent. 

In  the  farming  sector,  it  is  clear  that 
young  people  cannot  get  into  farming 
today.  In  fact,  one  witness  said  the  only 
way  a  yoimg  person  can  enter  farming  is 
either  to  inherit  the  farm  or  marry  into 
it.  The  purchase  of  farm  equipment  i~, 
obviously  being  deferred  even  though  the 
farmer  calculates  that  the  addition  of 
such  equipment  will  make  him  a  more 
effective  and  efficient  producer,  thereby 
increasing  h's  productivity.  Yet,  when  he 
confronts  the  high  interest  rates  that 
are  associated  with  acquiring  the  equip- 
ment, he  is  simply  not  able  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  more  serious  and  striking  distor 
tions  in  business  and  community  pat- 
terns which  v/ere  brought  out  during  the 
course  of  these  hearings.  It  is  clear  that 
unless  interest  rates  are  brought  down 
to  a  level  where  productive  enterprises 
can  carry  on  their  businesses,  our  econ- 
omy is  going  to  lose  a  whole  range  of  eco- 
nomic enterprises  of  proven  efflc'ency 
and  productivity.  The  witnesses  we  heard 
from  were  invariably  the  leading  busi- 
ness peooJe  in  their  fields;  these  were 
people  who  have  been  productive  and  ef- 
fective econom'c  contributors  for  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time. 

The  message  from  all  of  them  was  that 
they  clearly  cannot  handle  the  situation 
with  which  they  are  now  confronted.  If 
the  admnlstration,  first  of  all,  were  to 
urge  the  Federal  Reserve  to  move  to  a 
more   reasonable   policy — and,    for   the 
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moment,  they  are  not  doing  that.  Since 
2  weeks  ago.  Chairman  Volcker  an- 
nounced that  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
continue  its  current  polices  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Murray 
Weidenbaum,  said  that  the  Fed  is  fol- 
lowing the  policy  which  the  administra- 
tion supports — the  same  assertion  that 
Mr.  Volcker  made  in  the  course  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  one  of  the  Sunday 
talk  shows. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
administration,  as  a  start,  has  to  make 
clear  to  the  Federal  Reserve  that  the  Fed 
policy  of  unprecedented  high  interest 
rates  is  proving  to  be  counterproductive. 
The  policy  is  not  succeeding  in  the  effort 
to  check  inflation.  It  is,  n  fact,  con- 
tributing to  the  inflation.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier, the  high  interest  rates  themselves 
have  become  a  factor  in  the  high  costs 
reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 
and  the  high  interest  rates,  by  provoking 
a  deep  recession  in  certain  sectors  of  the 
economy,  bv  nro-oklng  this  economic 
downturn  and  bringing  economic  activ- 
ity to  a  halt,  are  throwing  out  of  work 
people  who  could  otherwise  be  produc- 
tive. 

People  who  could  produce  goods  r.nd 
services  which  the  economy  needs  and 
wants  cease  to  be  independent.  Instead 
of  earning  and  paying  taxes,  they  be- 
come dependent  and  start  drawing  cut  of 
the  Treasury.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  shift  people  from  working  and 
producing,  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families,  contributing  their  share 
to  the  National,  State,  and  local  budgets, 
and  have  them  iobless  and  drawing  out 
of  the  National  Treasury. 

The  jump  in  interest  costs  has  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  is  reflected  in  turn  in 
the  tax  burden  carried  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  It  is  reflected  by  the  inability 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  de- 
velop the  economic  infrastructure  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  private  sec- 
tor if  we  are  going  to  have  economic 
vitality  and  job  creation. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  others  in 
underscoring  the  enormous  importance 
of  addressing  this  interest  rate  problem 
and  urging  a  prompt  change  in  policy. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  ior  his 
consideration  in  yielding  me  additional 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea,  to  be  more 
specific,  is  not  to  reverse  the  program. 
We  have  to  be  realistic  and  see  where 
the  votes  are.  Everybody  knows  my  po- 
sition. I  tried  to  phase  a  tax  cut  in.  I 
did  not  favor  the  individual  income  tax 
cut  taking  effect  until  we  first  got  the 
Federal  budget  moving  toward  the  black. 

I  do  not  think  Congress  can  act  prior 
to  this  October  1.  But  I  do  think  we  can 
and  should  set  now  to  insure  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  predictions  come 
true  in  1983  and  1984. 1  propose  that  the 
individual    income    tax    cuts    be    "im- 


pounded" unless  and  until  we  get  to  the 
President's  deflclt  flgures  of  $42.5  billion 
for  flscal  year  1982.  and  $22.9  billion  or 
less  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  other  words, 
we  can  have  those  individual  tax  cuts  if 
the  economic  premise  upon  which  they 
were  enacted  comes  true. 

This  approach  will  insure  that  we  do 
not  have  huge  deficits  caused  by  stimu- 
lative individual  tax  cuts.  The  business 
side  tax  cuts  would  remain  in  place. 

In  addition,  I  propose  that  we  imme- 
diately repeal  the  ill-considered  and 
hastily  enacted  provision  indexing  the 
income  tax,  which,  if  it  stays  on  the 
books  and  is  allowed  to  take  effect  in 
1985.  will  only  throw  us  right  back  into 
the  red. 

Once  we  get  the  budget  balanced,  we 
can  work  together  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  the  Government  and  get  the  tax  cuts 
we  all  want.  What  we  are  doing  now,  in 
reality,  is  increasing  the  size  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  these  high -interest 
rates  are  not  only  destroying  the  indi- 
vidual businessman,  they  are  destroying 
the  abiUty  of  the  Government  to  control 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record  showing  a  draft  bill  specifying 
what  is  intended  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Draft  Bill 

Sec.  1.  Section  104  of  Vlt.  97-34  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  Public  Law  97-34.  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law  which  provide  for  indi- 
vidual tax  rate  cuts  beginning  In  calendar 
year  1982  shall  not  be  efTective  until  the 
President  has  certified,  and  notified  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
$12.5  billion  or  less,  and  that  the  deflclt  for 
flscal  year  1083.  assuming  that  the  rate  cuts 
for  1982  take  effect,  is  projected  to  be  $22.9 
billion  or  less,  in  which  case  these  rate  cuts 
shall  be  effective  on  October  1, 1982; 

/^nd.  in  addition,  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  Public  Law  97-34  which  provide  for 
individual  tax  rate  cuts  beginning  in  calen- 
dar year  1963  shall  not  be  effective  untu  the 
President  has  certified,  and  notified  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983  Is 
$22.9  billion  or  less,  and  that  the  deflclt  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  assuming  that  the  rate  cuts 
for  1983  take  effect,  is  projected  to  be  zero 
or  a  budget  surplus  in  which  case  those  rate 
cuts  shall  be  effective  on  October  1.  1983. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
soring,  the  President  told  the  country 
how  to  get  itself  out  of  our  economic 
mess.  The  President  asked  Congress  to 
enact  massive  budget  cuts  and  to  pass  a 
large  tax  cut.  He  promised  that  this  com- 
bination would  restore  the  coimtry's  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  bring  us  to  the  prom- 
ised land  of  the  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Well,  we  did  just  what  the  President 
asked.  We  gave  him  the  largest  budget 
cuts  in  history.  We  gave  him  the  Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  The  President  then 
left  town  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  having 
achieved  his  economic  program  and  con- 
fident that  it  would  succeed.  A  lot  of 
Senators  in  this  Chamber  also  left  town 
feeling  pleased  with  themselves,  as  well, 
for  enacting  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. 


But  not  all  of  us  were  taken  In  by  the 
new  economic  rhetoric.  And  now,  our 
fears  are  proving  to  be  true.  Just  1  short 
month  after  passing  all  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  progmm,  those 
promises  of  an  invigorated  economy  ring 
hollow.  The  stock  market  hac  dropped 
out.  The  prime  interest  rate  remains 
above  20  percent  and  the  90  Treasury 
bills  draw  nearly  17-percent  interest. 

But  the  most  discouraging  news  is  that 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  not  shrink- 
ing, as  the  President  promised  It  would — 
in  fact,  it  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Rather  than  the  $42.5  billion  deficit  pre- 
dicted surely  by  the  administration  rKs 
late  as  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  are  now 
looking  squarely  in  the  face  of  a  1982 
deficit  of  as  much  as  $65  billion.  And  It 
gets  worse,  not  better,  as  we  were  prom- 
ised, in  the  outyears — as  much  as  $70  bil- 
lion in  1983  and  $80  billion  or  more  in 
1984.  No  wonder  Wall  Street  is  not  con- 
vinced. No  wonder  the  market  has 
dropped  100  points  since  August.  The 
President's  economic  program  is  not 
working— and  while  some  of  us  have 
known  all  along  that  it  would  not  work, 
all  of  us  should  have  known. 

The  administration  is  now  working  on 
a  second  budget  cut  list  for  the  1982 
budget  which  could  total  as  much  as  $20 
billion.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  giv- 
ing tne  President  the  authority  to  im- 
pound 10  percent  of  all  appropriated 
funds  for  1982 — just  temporary  author- 
ity, they  say. 

But  we  do  not  have  just  a  1982  problem, 
Mr.  President.  The  problem  is  not  tem- 
porary. 

It  is  a  much  deeper  problem,  and  one 
that  some  additional  budget  cuts  or  tem- 
porary impoundment  authority  will  not 
cure. 

In  order  to  get  the  Government  into 
the  black  and  restore  confidence  in  the 
financial  markets  we  need  a  four-point 
program  that  will: 

First,  make  the  budget  cuts  which  were 
assumed  in  the  first  budget  resolution: 

Second,  use  the  Presidential  veto  to 
force  revisions  in  appropriation  bills; 

Third,  "impoimd "  the  personal  tax 
cut:  and 

Fourth,  repeal  the  tax  indexing 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
enact  the  additional  budget  cuts  which 
were  assumed  in  the  budget  resolution. 
These  can  and  should  be  made.  But  by 
themselves,  they  are  insufficient  to  re- 
store investors'  confidence  that  the 
budget  will  be  balanced  any  time  soon. 
To  do  that  we  must  "impound"  the  per- 
sonal tax  cut  portion  of  the  President's 
tax  cut  until  the  administration's  deficit 
projections  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
are  a  reality. 

This  would  allow  the  10-percent  per- 
sonal tax  cut  in  1983  If  the  budget  deficit 
for  1982  was  $42.5  biUion,  as  forecast  by 
the  administration.  It  would  also  allow 
the  additional  10-percent  cut  in  1984  if 
the  administration  reaches  its  target 
deficit  of  $23  biUion  in  1983. 

We  must  also  repeal  the  indexing  of 
the  personal  tax  rates  that  was  enacted 
last  month  without  any  hearings  at  all. 
It  is  too  massive  a  change  to  have  re- 
ceived such  little  serious  consideration. 
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Finally,  the  prop>osals  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident additional  impoundment  authority 
should  be  rejected.  Simply  put.  they  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  program  we 
can  get  the  Government  into  the  black 
with  a  credible  program.  It  will  restore 
the  confidence  of  investors  and  provide 
for  a  true  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
moment,  I  intend  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  Before  I  do,  let 
me  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
views  and  statement  of  position.  There 
are  few  Members  of  this  body  for  whom 
I  have  greater  respect  and  admiration 
than  I  do  for  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He 
makes  a  unique  and  special  contribution 
to  this  body  in  so  many  ways. 

I  must  say,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  even  though  I  find  his  proposal 
unique — that  is,  to  impound  the  tax 
cut— I  disagree.  For  I  still  feel  that 
America  is  overtaxed,  it  is  overburdened 
by  regulation,  that  we  spend  too  much, 
that  we  re<rulate  too  much,  that  it  is  hav- 
ing a  stultifying  effect  on  the  economy 
of  this  Nation.  The  only  way  we  shall 
change  it  or  have  a  permanent  solution 
is  to  reduce  both  the  level  of  taxation 
and  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  done  a 
remarkable  thing :  the  Congress  has  done 
a  remarkable  thing;  the  administration 
has  done  a  remarkable  thing,  even  an 
historic  thing,  in  reducing  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  all  we  did.  We  did  not  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  reduced  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
past  6  months.  We  did  an  extraordinary 
thing  in  making  fundamental  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  tax  burden  of  pri- 
vate business  and  American  citizens. 

I  find  it  absolutely  appalling.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  reaction  in  the 
monev  markets  of  this  country,  among 
our  financial  institutions,  among  invest- 
ment bankers  of  this  Nation,  has  been, 
as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  savs. 
to  vote  with  their  money,  vote  with  their 
industries.  They  are  voting  the  wrong 
way  and  thev  are  voting  themselves 
right  down  a  hole. 

The  program  has  not  even  started  yet. 
The  tax  cuts  have  not  even  taken  effect 
yet.  The  budget  is  a'so  not  in  effect  yet. 
And  yet  it  is  alleged  to  be  a  failure  based 
on  the  early  returns  from  the  financial 
markets  and  the  banking  community. 

All  I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  is  that  if 
that  is  the  judgment  of  the  banking  com- 
munity, it  ought  to  reexamine  the  Issue, 
because  Congress  and  the  Government 
cannot  pull  this  load  all  by  itself.  There 
is  another  oar  out  there.  There  is  an- 
other oar  and  that  be'ongs  to  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  community  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  and  expect  that 
we  shall  see  a  favorable  reaction  to  the 
President's  program  and  I  believe  we 
will.  In  the  meantime.  Mr.  President  it 
is  time  to  give  it  a  fair  shake.  For  thf 
moment.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  do  not 
decide.  6  months  or  6  years  from  now 


that  interest  rates  are  high  because  the 
financial  community  is  hooked  on  high 
interest  rates  just  like  a  person  can  get 
hooked  on  something  else.  I  am  saying 
now  that  those  rates  have  to  come  down. 
I  am  saying  that  interest  rates  are  a 
cause  of  inflation.  I  am  saying  they  are 
doing  drastic  damage  to  the  economy  of 
this  Nation,  to  individual  citizens,  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States: 
and  that  we  need  now  an  input  and  a 
contribution  from  the  business  commu- 
nity on  how  to  get  those  rates  down,  and 
now  to  me  does  not  mean  months  and 
years  in  the  future. 

I  am  talking  about  days  and  weeks 
from  now.  We  will  have  to  have  some 
cooperation.  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
trat'on  cannot  carry  this  whole  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  been  handed 
a  note  that  is  more  distressing  than  any- 
thing else  we  have  discussed  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  a  note  from  my  wife  saying 
that  I  ran  off  with  the  car  keys  this 
morning.  [Laughter.] 

With  my  apologies  to  my  wife,  I  do  not 
have  the  car  keys. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT. 
S.  951,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, I  mentioned  that  there  are  two 
unanimous-consent  requests,  perhaps 
three,  that  I  hope  we  can  deal  with  today 
with  respect  to  scheduling. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader:  Can 
we  proceed  now  to  consider  a  time  cer- 
tain to  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  on  the 
appropriations  bill  and  the  Johnston 
amendment  thereto  and  schediile  the 
military  pay  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  ready  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan'mous 
consent  that  the  cloture  vote  scheduled 
to  occur  tomorrow  on  Amendment  No.  96 
to  S.  9'il  take  place  at  2  p.m..  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXn  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME    AGREEMENT— S.    1181.    MILI- 
TARY PAY  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday. 
September  10.  no  later  than  10  30  am., 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  190.  S.  1181.  the  military 
pay  bill,  under  the  following  time  agree- 
ment: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill,  equally  divided, 
between  Senators  Jepsen  and  Exon. 

Th'rty  minutes,  equally  divided,  on  all 
amend-nents  in  the  first  deeree,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Matsunaga-Hatfleld 
amendment  deal'ng  with  comparability 
pay  raise  for  entry  level  military  person- 
nel, in  which  there  is  a  3-hour  time 
agreement,  equally  divided. 

Ten  minutes,  equally  divided,  on  all 
second-degree  amendments,  debatable 
motions,  aopeals.  or  points  of  order,  if 
so  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

That  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Matsu- 


naga-Hatfleld amendment  be  considered 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  and  that  amend- 
ment be  the  only  amendment  in  order 
on  Friday;  and  following  disposition  of 
the  Matsunaga  amendment,  a  vote  occur 
immediately,  without  any  other  amend- 
ments, intervening  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order,  on  final  passage  of  S. 
1181.  the  miltary  pay  blU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  what 
would  be  the  plan,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  unanimous-consent  request 
provides  that  on  Thursday,  no  later  than 
10:30  a.m..  the  Senate  would  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  military  pay 
bill — what  would  be  the  plan  in  the  event 
cloture  is  invoked  on  the  Johnston 
amendment  on  tomorrow  and  in  the 
event  that  amendment  is  not  disposed 
of  by  10:30  a.m  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  parliamentary  inquiry:  In  the  event 
the  situation  described  by  the  minority 
leader  should  transpire — that  is  to  say, 
cloture  is  invoked  on  the  Johnston 
amendment  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  and 
debate  on  that  amendment  luider  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII  has  not  been 
concluded  by  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday — what 
woiild  be  the  business  before  the  Senate 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  assuming  that 
this  imanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  9:30. 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  recur,  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent order,  if  granted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  Chair.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Chair  to  say  that  if  this  agree- 
ment is  granted  and  assuming  that 
cloture  is  invoked  on  the  Johnston 
amendment,  and  assuming  that  debate 
on  the  Johnston  amendment,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  dealing 
with  post-cloture  debate,  has  not  ex- 
pired, the  Matsunaga-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment will  be  pending?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  rule  XXII.  the 
Johnston  amendment  would  still  be  the 
pending  business,  having  displaced  any 
other  bus'ness  before  the  Senate,  under 
the  orov's'ons  of  that  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So.  at  9:30  on  Friday, 
notwithstanding  this  agreement,  if  it  is 
granted,  the  Johnston  amendment 
would  be  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  the  conditions  I 
have  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  what  the 
Chair  is  saying — I  ask  the  Chair — is  that 
if  cloture  is  invoked  on  the  Johnston 
amendment,  then  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  would  prevail  and  would  supervene 
the  provisions  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
the  agreerrent  specifies  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader:  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  put  the  agreement  in  that  form. 
I  had  assumed  that  that  would  not  be 
the  preference  of  the  minority,  but  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  either  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  I 
have  to  assume  that  Mr.  Johnston,  in 
agreeing  to  the  request,  would  be  agree- 
ing on  the  condition  that  if  cloture  is 
invoked  and  if  indeed  the  Johnston 
amendment  is  not  disposed  of  by  9:30 
ain.  on  Friday — I  would  assume  that  he 
agreed  on  the  condition  that  the  Senate 
would  continue  to  proceed  with  the 
Johnston  amendment  until  it  is  disposed 
of,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pound a  further  parliamentary  inquiry: 
Assuming  the  set  of  circumstances  that 
have  been  discussed — that  is  to  say,  as- 
suming that  cloture  is  invoked  on  the 
Johnston  amendment  and  that  debate 
has  not  been  concluded  at  9:30  on  Fri- 
day, and  that  the  Senate  is  still  con- 
sidering the  Johnston  amendment  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII — after  the 
Johnston  amendment  is  disposed  of, 
would  the  Matsunaga-Hatfield  amend- 
ment then  recur  as  the  pending  business, 
under  this  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  one  other  step: 
Would  he  object  to  an  addition  to  this 
request  to  provide  Ihat  no  motion  be  in 
order  to  send  S.  1181,  the  military  pay 
bill,  back  to  the  calendar? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  agree 
to  that  additional  provision,  with  the 
understanding  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  military  pay  bill,  the  Justice  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  the  un- 
finished business,  would  again  be  the 
business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  would  automatically  be  the  case, 
but  I  include  it  in  the  request,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Thursday.  September  10, 
1981,  at  no  later  than  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8.  1181  (Or- 
der No.  190).  a  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  pay 
and  allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  certain  depend- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes,  with  debate  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  to  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  (e.xcept  on  a  Matsunaga- 
Hatfield  amendment  dealing  with  a  com- 
parability pay  raise  for  entry  level  military 
personnel,  on  which  there  shall  be  3  hours), 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bUl. 
and  with  debate  on  any  second  degree 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order  which  are  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  to  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of 
r.ny  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  f-ereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That   no  amendment   that  Is  not 


genoane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon):  Provided,  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 

Orderea  further.  That  at  9:30  ajn.  on  Fri- 
day, September  11.  1981  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Matsunaga-Hat- 
field amendment,  and  that  that  amendment 
be  the  only  one  In  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  Matsunaga-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  proceed,  without  Interven- 
ing amendment,  mctlon,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  1181. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  call  for  the  regu- 
lar order  shall  bring  bacic  the  unfinished 
business  before  the  Senate. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  dis- 
position of  S.  1181,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  951  (Order  No.  118) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  also  make  this  inquiry 
of  the  minority  leader:  Is  there  scane 
possibility  that  later  in  the  day,  we  may 
be  able  to  arrange,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, for  the  coiisideratimi  of  the  Inte- 
rior appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  I  will  be  happy  to  explain  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  what  the 
problem  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Perhaps  we  can  discuss 
that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
for  any  time  I  have  remaining  imder  the 
standing  and  special  orders  as  previously 
provided  for.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
my  time.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  but  before  I  do  that. 
I  wish  to  provide  for  the  convening  hour 
on  Thursday  and  Friday. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW  AND  9  A.M.  FRIDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  11.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  tomorrow  and  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  tomor- 
row that  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so 
merely  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Does  the  majority  leader  intend  to 
have  a  Senate  session  on  Saturday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  intend  to  have  a 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Saturday  this 
week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  AIRCRAFT  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
today  to  urge  the  President  to  abandon 
the  proposed  sale  of  F-i5  enhancement 
and  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AWACSj  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  beUeve  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  served  by  abandon- 
ing that  sale  on  the  merits,  and  by  avoid- 
ing a  confrontation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  that  issue.  The 
U.S.  Senate  is  well-known  as  a  "delibera- 
tive body."  Similarly,  on  an  individual 
bas.s,  \3S.  Senators  are  known  for  their 
individual  deliberation.  By  letter  dated 
June  24,  1981,  54  Senators  wrote  to  the 
President  urging  him  not  to  proceed  with 
the  sales  proposal  because  it  "is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States." 

I  beheve  that  those  U.S.  Senators  will 
stand  by  their  stated  position  as  will  the 
246  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
sponsored  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

On  August  24,  1981,  I  received  official 
notice  from  the  President  ol  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  proposed  sale. 
Two  days  later,  on  August  26,  1981,  I 
wrote  to  the  President  urging  him  to 
withdraw  the  proposal,  with  copies  of 
that  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig,  assistant  to  the  President  for 
national  security  affairs  Richard  V.  Allen 
and  assistant  to  the  President  for  legis- 
lative affairs  Max  L.  Frledersdorf.  As  of 
today,  I  have  had  no  reply. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  have 
a  protracted  ccmfrontation  between  the 
President  and  Congress  over  this  issue 
which,  as  I  see  it.  the  President  will  lose. 
That  confrontation  will  weaken  our  Na- 
tion in  its  Mideast  policy  as  well  as  in 
international  relations  generally,  it  will, 
in  addition,  he  detrimental  to  unity  with- 
in the  RepubUcan  Party  and  to  the  im- 
portant pr.orities  which  the  President 
has  established  for  domestic  action. 

My  letter  of  August  26,  1981.  to  the 
President  detailed  my  concerns  as  fol- 
lows: 

AUGUST  26,  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PREstDENT:  I  respectfully  urge 
you  not  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  sale 
of  the  enhancement  package.  Including  the 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  aircraft,  to  the  Royal  Saudi  Air 
Force. 

After  considerable  study,  it  Is  my  view  that 
this  sale  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  the  pro- 
posed sale  would  subject  your  Administra- 
tion to  a  significant  risk  of  Congressional 
rejection. 

I  viras  among  many  In  the  Senate  who  sup- 
ported your  Economic  Pecovery  Program 
even  though  we  had  significant  reservations. 
I  supported  your  program  because  I  felt  it 
was  very  important  to  back  your  leadership 
notwithstanding  significant  problems  with 
the  budget  cuts  for  my  state.  Pennsylvania, 
and  my  stated  nreference  for  tax  cuts  on  a 
year-to-year  time  basis  to  measure  their 
ejects  on  inlatlon  and  economic  recovery. 

On  the  issue  of  AWACS  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment,  it  is  my  view  that 
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many  of  your  supporters,  enough  to  make  up 
a  majortty  of  the  Congress,  will  not  be  able 
to  support  your  position.  I  Joined  63  other 
Senators  In  writing  to  you  on  June  24.  1981, 
urging  that  you  not  proceed  with  such  a 
proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  hope 
that  this  Issue  would  not  be  brought  to  a 
vote. 

While  I  Join  many  others  In  the  Senate 
and  House  in  according  great  weight  to  your 
leadership.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this  pro- 
posed sale  both  on  the  merits  and  on  my 
concern  that  a  potential  loss  on  this  Issue 
by  your  Administration  would  have  signifi- 
cant, collateral,  undesirable  consequences. 
The  prospect  of  a  divisive  Senate  battle  over 
the  Issue  can  only  damage  Congressional/ 
Executive  relations,  Republican  Party  unity. 
and  hopes  for  a  strengthened  U.S.  presence 
in  a  secure  and  stable  Middle  East 

While  I  understand  the  need  to  contain 
Soviet  expansionism  and  secure  the  Saudi  oil 
fields,  I  fear  that  the  proposed  sale  will  create 
more  long-run  problems  than  may  be 
resolved  In  the  short  term  by  acceding  to  this 
request.  Rather  than  enhance  Saudi  Arabian 
security,  the  sale  of  such  sophisticated 
equipment  may  well  Increase  Saudi  poUtlcnl 
instability  and  the  risks  of  Saudi  Involve- 
ment In  regional  conflicts.  It  Is  clear  that, 
once  the  AWACS  planes  are  given  over  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  United  States  would  have 
little  control  over  them,  including  their  use 
against  Israel,  thus  altering  the  military 
balance  In  that  region. 

While  no  one  can  predict  Saudi  Arabia's 
future  ]>olltlcal  stability,  sufficient  doubts 
have  legitimately  been  raised  about  that 
issue  to  fear  the  compromise  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  sophisticated  aircraft  once  It  falls 
Into  Saudi  hands,  notwithstanding  the  most 
elaborate  security  precautions. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  long- 
range  implications  on  the  pledge  made  to  the 
Congress  in  1978  not  to  sell  P-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  such 
pledges  are  subject  to  modification  or  can- 
cellation on  the  contention  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances, how  can  the  Congress  ever  agree 
to  a  proposal,  conditioned  on  such  a  pledge? 
Almost  all  the  objectives  outlined  to  Jus- 
tify the  sale  of  AWACS  could  be  met  by  leav- 
ing the  planes  In  U.S.  hands.  The  true  test  of 
the  United  States  as  a  reliable  ally  is  in  our 
ability  to  be  honest  with  our  friends  about 
their  real  military  needs,  not  by  agreeing;  to 
a  request  of  questionable  mi'ltary  necessity 
and  uncertain  ''olltlcal  ramifications.  When 
our  Natlcn's  reliability  as  an  ally  Is  tested  In 
international  relations.  It  is  my  view  that  we 
fall  far  short  in  sub'ectinR  Israel  to  the  risks 
proposed  by  these  powerful  weaoons  in  the 
contert  of  rpieated  hostility  by  Saudi  Arabia 
towards  Israel. 

I  am  taking  liberty  of  sending  copies  of 
this  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Halg,  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  Allen  and  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Legislative  Affairs  Preldersforf  so  that 
they  will  also  know  the  depth  of  my  feeling 
on  this  subject. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Abuen  Specteh. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  it  is  my 
view  that  sunplying  the  most  advanced 
arms  to  all  s'des  in  the  Arab /Israeli 
conflict  is  certainly  vo  answer  to  the 
tensions  and  instabilities  in  the  re<?lon. 
Assisting  one  friend  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  another  is  no  answer  to  the 
charges  of  U.S.  Inconstancy  towttrd  Its 
allies.  Violating  a  prior  Executive  pledge 
to  the  Congress  is  no  answer  to  congres- 
sional/Executive hTmony  and  trust  in 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  relat'ons. 
Endangering  the  technological  superior- 
ity of  advanced  U.S.  missiles  and  aircraft 


is  no  answer  to  strengthening  America's 
military  posture  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Acceding  to  every  questionable 
military  request  of  a  friendly  nation  is 
no  answer  to  l>eing  a  true  and  constant 
fr.end  of  that  nation. 

I,  and  a  majority  of  other  Senators, 
had  sincerely  hoped  that  these  would  not 
be  the  answers  given  by  this  administra- 
tion to  questions  surrounding  the  US. 
role  In  the  Middle  East.  I  had  sincerely 
hoped,  and  still  hold  the  hope,  that 
a  congressional/Executive  confrontation 
on  th^s  Issue  can  be  avoided. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  majority  leader  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  leader  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
provision  for  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
provision  for  30  minutes  of  morning 
business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 


FEDERAL  EXPENDITURE  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  extremely  glad  to  learn  from  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  he 
and  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
House  have  met  with  President  Reagan 
and  agreed  to  support  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  President's  power  to  con- 
trol Federal  spending  through  the  rescis- 
sion process. 

The  American  people  have  given  the 
President  a  mandate  to  get  Federal 
spending  under  control.  Obviously,  we 
must  do  so  in  order  to  balance  the  budget 
and.  thereby,  to  curb  inflation  which  I 
believe  all  Senators  and  all  Americans 
recognize  as  the  most  serious  threat  to 
this  Nation's  economy. 

But  while  the  President  is  determined 
to  balance  the  budget,  he  lacks  the  basic 
tools  needed  to  get  that  job  done. 

Our  President  presides  over  the  largest 
budget  in  the  world,  an  estimated  $663 
bUlion  in  this  fiscal  year.  Yet  he  has  less 
management  control  over  that  budget 
than  almost  any  other  Chief  Executive. 
The  Governors  of  virtually  all  of  our  50 
States  have  the  power  to  block  wasteful, 
duplicative  and  unnecessary  spending, 
but  Congress  has  denied  this  essential 
management  prerogative  to  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  President  dis- 
covers that  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  a  particular  purpose  are  no 
longer  required,  or  are  more  than  are  re- 
quired to  achieve  that  purpose,  he  may 
not  prevent  the  expenditure  of  the  ex- 
cess funds  without  obtain'ng  explicit  per- 
mission from  Congress  to  do  so. 

The  Congressional   Budget  and   Im- 


poundment Control  Act  of  1974  does 
protect  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
Congress  to  have  the  first  and  the  last 
word  about  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  but  It  does  so  in  a  needlessly 
wasteful  and  extravagant  way. 

The  trouble  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  Is  that  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  restrain  wasteful  spending  can 
be  thwarted  simply  by  cnngresslonal  In- 
action. If  the  President  determines  that 
funds  appropriated  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose need  not  or  should  not  be  spent,  he 
must  Inform  Congress  of  his  intention 
to  rescind  them.  But  if  both  Houses  of 
Congress  do  not  pass  resolutions  approv- 
ing the  rescission  within  45  days  of  the 
President's  announcement,  then  the 
funds  must  be  released. 

Unfortunately,  all  kinds  of  factors 
other  than  the  merits  of  a  proposed  re- 
scission can  block  action  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  before  the  45-day  period  ex- 
pires. Since  1974,  Congress  has  approved 
fewer  than  15  percent  of  the  rescissions 
proposed  by  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter.  In  most  cases,  the  rescission  re- 
quest never  even  reached  a  vote. 

The  last  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1980, 
provides  an  all  too  typical  case  in  point. 
In  that  year,  a  year  of  near  record 
budget  deficits  and  double-digit  inflation. 
President  Carter  sent  to  Congress  re- 
scission requests  totaling  $1.6  billion. 
Congress  rejected  by  Inaction  $1.1  bil- 
lion of  these  rescission  requests.  Thus, 
out  of  a  budget  of  $579.6  billion,  a  scant 
$500  million,  8  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total,  was  saved  through  the 
decision  of  the  President  that  the  same 
results  could  be  achieved  with  fewer  dol- 
lars through  better  management. 

Presidents  used  to  have  a  very  potent 
power  to  prevent  wasteful  spending,  the 
power  of  Impoundment.  The  history  of 
Presidential  Impoundments  shows  clearly 
that  this  power  was  used  in  virtually 
every  instance  to  Achieve  sound  manage- 
ment objectives.  The  most  common  rea- 
son for  impoundments  was  because 
changed  circumstances  rendered  a  par- 
ticular expenditure  unnecessary,  as  when 
President  Jefferson  blocked  $50,000  for 
gunboats  on  the  Mississippi  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  had  removed  the 
threat  the  gunboats  were  suoposed  to 
guard  against.  Another  frequent  reason 
was  to  prevent  waste,  as  when  President 
Van  Buren  blocked  payment  of  a  dupli- 
cate pension  to  a  militarj'  widow,  and 
President  Truman  refused  to  spend 
money  to  build  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  unt'l  a  study  had  been 
made  to  determine  the  geographical  need 
for  them. 

But  there  were  Instances  where  the 
impoundment  power  was  abused.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  for  Instance,  impounded 
funds  for  water  projects  In  order  to 
punish  certain  Illinois  Congressmen  who 
had  ooposed  his  administration  on  other 
policy  matters. 

The  use  by  some  Presidents  of  the  Im- 
poundment power  to  punish  recalcitrant 
legislators,  or  to  alter  policies  enacted 
by  Congress  qulcklv  Irritated  Congress, 
and  raised  a  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion as  weU.  The  Constitution  makes  It 
clear  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
determine  how  public  money  should  be 
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spent.  But  If  the  President  Impounded 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  Con- 
gress either  would  have  to  pass  the  ap- 
propriation again — in  which  case  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  second  impound- 
ment, or  a  veto — or  take  the  President 
to  court.  This  was.  especially  from  the 
congressional  point  of  view,  most  un- 
satisfactory. 

The  impoundment  controversy  came 
to  a  head  in  1972  when  President  Nixon 
attempted  to  force  Congress  to  adopt  a 
block  grant  housing  approach  by  impos- 
ing a  moratorium  oii  funding  of  the 
housing  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  President  won  the  battle — 
an  appeals  court  ruled  against  Congress 
lawsuit — but  Congress,  by  enacting  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  won  the  war. 

Most  Americans  would  agree  that 
some  protection  has  to  be  found  against 
the  sporadic  Presidential  abuses  of  the 
impoundment  power.  But  the  congres- 
sional cure  has  proven  far  worse  than  the 
disease.  Clearly,  some  middle  ground 
must  \x  found. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the 
Federal  Expenditure  Reform  Control  Act 
of  1981,  a  proposal  (S.  384)  which  I  In- 
troduced on  February  3.  If  approved,  my 
bill  will  allow  the  President  essential 
flexibility  in  achieving  needed  savings 
without  a  return  to  the  old  abuses. 

The  Federal  Expenditure  Control  Re- 
form Act  would  make  one  simple  but 
significant  change  in  current  policy.  As 
before,  the  President  would  be  required 
to  notify  Congress  of  his  intent  to  re- 
scind appropriated  budget  authority. 
Congress  would  then  have  45  days  in 
which  to  pass  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  rescission. 

This  basic  change,  to  congressional 
veto  from  congressional  approval,  would 
alter  the  climate  for  Presidential  action 
by  requirins  a  positive,  considered  action 
by  Congress  in  order  to  block  proposed 
rescissions  instead  of  killing  needed 
rescissions  by  inaction — without  even 
having  a  vote.  The  President  would  be 
allowed  the  managerial  fiexibility  re- 
quired for  eCBcient  government,  but 
Congress  would  retain  its  constitutional 
prerogative  to  control  the  public  purse- 
strings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  bill  S.  384. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  384 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
1011(3)  of  the  impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  "rescission  resolution'  means  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress  which  dls- 
aoproves.  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  rescission 
of  budget  authority  proposed  In  a  special 
message  transmitted  by  the  President  under 
section  1012.  and  upon  which  the  Congress 
completes  action  before  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  45  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Preslf^ent's  message  is  received  by  the 
Congress;". 

(b)  Section  1012(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"(b)  Requirement  To  Make  Available  roa 
Obligation. — Any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity or  any  part  thereof  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded or  that  Is  to  be  reserved  as  set  forth 
in  such  special  message  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  If.  within  the  prescribed 
45-day  period,  the  Congress  adopts  a  rescis- 
sion resolution  disapproving  the  rescission  or 
reservation  of  such  amount  or  part  thereof." 

(c)(1)  Section  1017(c)(5)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "bUls  and". 

(2)  Section  1017  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "bill  or"  each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  1017(c)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "bill"  each  place 
U  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"resolution"'. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


JOSEPH  H.  HIRSHHORN  AND  HIS 

MONUMENT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  rise  with  the  sad 
task  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  death 
of  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom.  one  of  the  great 
public  benefactors  of  his  time.  It  has  been 
my  honor  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Hirshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  body  under  President 
Johnson.  I  have  also,  through  that  time, 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  board.  And 
it  is  thus  both  a  responsibility  in  that 
sense  and  a  privilege  to  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate observe  the  passing  of  this  singular 
American,  with  his  s  ngular  bequest  to 
the  United  States — and  I  can  report  this 
to  the  Senate,  although  not  in  greater 
detail — now  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
terms  of  his  will  that  is  to  be  probated 
and  made  more  public  in  a  short  period. 

Mr.  President,  when  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
hom died  on  August  31.  at  age  82.  he  left 
behind  a  museum  which  Is  more  than  a 
monument  to  his  spirit — it  is.  as  well,  a 
national  treasure  he  has  bequeathed  to 
us  all. 

Bom  in  Latvia,  the  12th  of  13  children. 
Joe  Hirshhom  settled  in  Brooklyn  in 
1915  with  his  widowed  mother.  He 
earned  $15  a  week  when  he  got  his  first 
Wall  Street  job — peddling  newspapers — 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  accumu- 
lated $255  in  savings,  which  when  in- 
vested, returned  $68,000  by  the  time  he 
was  17.  That  sum  was  sufficient  to  launch 
his  brilliant  career  in  finance,  first  as  a 
stockbroker,  and  then  as  the  force  be- 
hind investment  projects  which  spanned 
the  Americas  from  Wall  Street  to  the 
Yukon. 

Beyond  his  remarkable  success  in  fi- 
nance, he  succeeded  in  assembling  one  of 
America's  great  art  collections.  He 
matched  the  drive  and  ingenuity  he  cul- 
tivated in  the  world  of  business  to  his 


profound  fondness  for  that  which  was 
truly  splendid  in  the  world  of  art. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Hirshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden.  I  would  wish 
to  state  our  devastating  sense  of  loss  at 
the  death  of  a  beloved  coUeague  and  in- 
comparable patron.  Mr.  Hirsiihorn  was, 
of  course,  an  elderly  mar;  but  his  energy, 
enthusiasm,  yes  even  his  eccentricities, 
were  those  of  youth,  middle  years,  and 
age  combined,  synthesized,  yeah  tran- 
scended. At  out  last  board  meeting  he 
was  as  full  of  ideas  and  as  bounteous 
with  gifts  as  he  was  at  our  first  meeting 
almost  a  decade  ago. 

The  country  and  people  Joe  Hirsh- 
hom served  so  well  were  enhanced  by 
his  presence  and  are  now  diminished  by 
his  death.  His  keen  Insight,  sensitivity, 
and  exuberance  will  be  painfully  missed, 
not  only  by  his  colleagues,  friends,  and 
family,  but  also  by  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple whose  lives  he  touched  through  his 
ideas  and  contributions.  He  had  a  vision. 
And  he  persisted  even  when  all  others 
opposed  him.  He  lived  to  see  his  dream 
become  his  reality  and  it  is  we  who  are 
better  for  it.  His  memory  is  immortalized 
not  only  on  the  MaU,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  a  public  enriched  by  h's  having  lived. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  and  good  to 
mark  the  death  of  one  who  lived  his  life 
so  well  but  better  still  to  remember  that 
the  texture  and  fabric  of  that  life  is 
woven  into  the  memory  of  all  those  who 
1  ve  on.  William  Faulkner  once  said 
that— 

The  aim  of  every  artist  Is  to  arrest  motion, 
which  Is  life,  by  artificial  means  and  hold 
it  fixed  so  that  a  hundred  years  later,  when 
a  sfraiger  looks  at  it,  It  moves  again  since 
it  is  life. 

Because  we  all  were  blessed  with 
Joseph  Hirshhom  and  because  he  worked 
so  hard  to  hold  fixed  the  art  which 
moved  through  his  life  and  ours,  we  can 
regard  the  legacy  he  has  left  this  Nation 
and  the  memories  he  has  left  his  friends 
as  his  greatest  work  of  art  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  my  colleagues 
would  wish  to  join  in  their  most  heart- 
felt expression  of  sympathy  of  Olga 
Hirshhom  and  I  would  note  that  a  mem- 
orial service  for  Joe  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 16  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation. 

I  ask  unan-mous  consent  that  the  text 
of  two  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 2.  1981  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  "limes.  Sept.  2.  1981] 

Joseph  Hirshhorn   Dies:    Financier.   Art 

Patron 

(By  John   Russell) 

Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn,  man  of  money,  man 
of  adventure,  one  of  the  shrewdest  prospec- 
tors of  gold,  uranium  and  oil  of  his  day  and 
founder  and  benefactor  of  the  museum  In 
Washington  that  bears  his  name,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  late  Monday  in  Washington.  He 
was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Hirshhom  collapsed  about  11  p.m.  as 
he  and  his  wife  were  returning  home  after 
an  evening  at  the  theater.  He  was  taken  to 
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0«orge  Washington  University  Hospital, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  at  11  :S9  pjn. 
Mr.  Hlrshhorn  made  a  manllold  mark  on 
bis  time.  As  a  broker  and  an  Inspired  analyst 
of  the  market,  he  was  In  the  highest  class. 
A  Wall  Street  office  boy  at  the  age  of  14.  he 
Is  said  to  have  made  $168,000  by  the  time  he 
was  17  on  an  initial  Investment  of  $250.  An 
occasional  setback  notwithstanding,  he  went 
on  to  enjoy  spectacular  success  In  this  do- 
main. He  was  also  one  of  the  few  men  who 
saw  the  stock  market  crash  coming  In  1929 
and  sold  out  just  In  time. 

OOTSTANDINO  AS  PROSPECTOR 

He  was  no  less  outstanding  as  a  prospector 
In  gold,  uranium  and  oil  who  had  the  In- 
stinct, the  energy  and  the  daring  to  venture 
successfully  Into  areas  where  others  had 
spent  big  money  to  no  purpose.  "My  Name  Is 
Opportunity  and  I  Am  Paging  Canada"  was 
the  headline  of  the  full-page  advertisement 
that  he  put  In  The  Toronto  Northern  Miner 
In  1933.  "Canada,  your  day  has  come",  he 
continued.  "The  world  Is  at  your  feet,  beg- 
ging you  to  release  your  riches  cramped  In 
Mother  Earth." 

Not  every  Canadian  liked  that  kind  of  talk, 
any  more  than  they  liked  the  way  In  which 
Mr.  Hlrshhorn  played  on  his  desk  full  of 
telephones  the  way  a  gypsy  violinist  plays 
on  his  flddle.  As  for  "the  riches  cramped  In 
Mother  Earth."  they  took  a  little  time  to 
emerge. 

But  within  three  years  of  placing  his  ad. 
Mr.  Hlrshhorn  triumphed  with  Preston  East 
Dome  Mines  Ltd..  a  comoany  formed  early 
In  this  century  and  long  given  up  for  lost. 
Its  shares  had  come  to  be  so  poorly  regarded 
that  their  owners  are  said  to  have  used  them 
to  make  change  in  poker  games.  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
horn spent  $25,000  on  a  drilling  program, 
struck  gold  within  a  few  feet  of  an  existing 
shaft,  and  lived  to  sell  his  remaining  shares 
In  1956  at  $7.55  apiece. 

TURNED    TO     XntANrUM 

In  the  laie  1940"s.  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  became 
Interested  In  uranium.  In  particular,  he 
studied  the  Algoma  Basin.  This  was  an  area 
in  Ontario  In  which  many  a  false  alarm  had 
been  sounded  as  to  the  existence  of  the  ele- 
ment. It.  was  much  used  by  hunters  and  va- 
cationers. The  area  fancied  by  Mr.  Hlrshhorn 
and  his  geological  adviser.  Franc  R.  Jouhln. 
v.-as  close  to  both  a  major  highway  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad  track.  When  50  out 
of  56  trial  samples  taken  In  that  area  turned 
out  to  contain  uranium.  It  seemed  Impossible 
to  keep  the  secret 

But  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  distracted  his  rivals  by 
taking  out  mining  licenses  all  over  Ontario. 
When  he  sent  In  his  own  stakers  he  fixed  It 
so  that  even  they  did  not  Vnow  quite  where 
they  were.  In  all,  he  staked  1.400  claims 
over  56.000  acres.  Two  companies.  Pronto 
Uranium  Mines  and  Algoma  Uranium  Mines. 
were  formed  to  exploit  the  claims,  and  In 
1955  Time  masia^lne  renorted  that  Algoma 
alone  was  capable  6f  produclne  more  ura- 
nium than  all  of  the  more  than  600  uranium 
mines  In  the  United  States  put  together. 

For  a  m.iu  who  Ulrerl  to  sav  that  "Poverty 
has  a  bitter  taste."  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  was  doing 
splendidly.  fHe  also  did  very  well  .some  years 
later  in  the  oil  boom  in  western  Canada  ) 
By  any  standards,  he  had  ma^^e  a  gre:it  deal 
of  money.  Already  in  the  1930's  he  had  built 
a  house  In  the  French  Provincial  style  on  a 
470-8cre  estate  In  the  Poconos  Its  Guernsey 
herds,  handball  courts  and  extensive  chil- 
dren's dormitories  were  mtich  talked  of  but 
Mr.  Hlrshhorn  was  not  fundamentally  a 
property  man.  He  wns  an  art  man.  and  as  he 
got  older  and  was  more  and  more  able  to 
afford  it.  he  bought  more  and  more  art. 

Hl.S    LIFELONG     LOVE 

He  had  always  loved  art.  In  childhood,  and 
In  times  of  great  poverty.  Illustrated  calen- 
dars had  given  him  dreams  of  a  happier 
world.  As  a  very  younp  man  he  had  begun  to 
buy  etchings,  at  least  one  of  which  he  kept 


by  him  all  his  life.  By  the  early  1940't 
time  at  which  commlted  and  large-scale  col- 
lectors of  new  art  were  very  rare — he  was 
beginning  to  buy  fast  and  in  bulk. 

He  bought  from  feeling,  not  from  calcula- 
tion. Always  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of 
others — except  perhaps  when  they  were  his 
rivals  In  business — he  had  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  the  work  of  Louis  Ellshemlus,  the 
American  painter  whose  long  career  of  fail- 
ure and  sickness  was  one  of  the  most  poig- 
nant In  the  history  of  this  country's  art.  He 
took  to  the  Abstract  Expressionists,  whose 
style  of  life  seemed  to  him  to  speak  for  an 
archetypal  Bohemia.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
British  sculptor  Henry  Moore,  who  like  him- 
self was  plain  and  direct  in  his  ways.  He  felt 
close  to  Larry  Rivers,  who  Is  the  subject  at 
this  moment  of  a  one-man  show  In  the 
Hlrshhorn  Museum,  because  of  his  reckless, 
euphoric.  Insubordinate  stance   before  life. 

As  his  collection  grew  to  be  of  Institu- 
tional proportions,  there  was  naturally  much 
speculation  as  to  where  It  would  eventually 
go.  Eccentric  and  lopsided  as  it  might  be  in 
some  of  Its  aspects.  It  had  strengths  that 
would  have  made  it  welcome  In  almost  any 
big  city  In  the  Western  world.  Mr.  Hlrshhorn 
was  doubtless  aware  of  this,  but  he  refused 
to  make  any  commitment. 

The  situation  was  one  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  enjoy.  In  that  In  earlier  years  he 
had  not  always  been  welcome  In  the  com- 
munities he  chose  to  settle  In.  Now,  In  his 
60's.  people  of  consequence  from  many  coun- 
tries were  beating  a  path  to  his  door.  Britain. 
Israel.  Switzerland — all  were  believed  to  be 
after  the  collection.  So  was  more  than  one 
American  city. 

Mr.  Hlrshhorn  loved  to  tell  how  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  Washington  was  the  right 
place.  "When  I  went  into  the  White  House." 
he  would  say.  "there  was  that  great  big  Lyn- 
don John-on.  six  feet  and  some,  and  there 
was  tiny  little  Joe  Hlrshhorn.  He  came  up 
to  me.  he  put  his  arm  round  my  sThoulder. 
and  he  said  to  me  'Joe,  how  are  you?"  And 
I  knew  we  were  In  business." 

That  was  In  1965.  By  the  terms  of  the  deal 
that  resulted,  the  United  States  Government 
was  to  build  and  maintain  a  new  mu'=eum 
on  the  Mall  that  would  bear  the  donor's 
name.  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  gave  his  collection — 
one  of  the  largest  private  collections  of 
sculpture  and  paintings  in  the  world — and 
It  was  understood  that  further  gifts  would 
follow.  He  also  contributed  a  million  dol- 
lars toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  project. 

Gordon  Bunshaft  of  Skldmore.  Owlngs  & 
Merrill  was  appointed  architect.  Ground  was 
broken,  with  President  and  donor  once  more 
side  by  side.  Not  everyone  was  In  favor  of 
the  undertaking,  and  Dr.  Sherman  Lee.  direc- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Museum,  went  on  record 
as  saying  that  the  acceptance  of  the  project 
"ill  accords  with  the  current  standards  of 
wisdom  and  profe'^sional  knowledge  In  the 
arts."  Not  everyone  liked  Mr.  Bunshaft's 
building  either,  though  it  cannot  be  sa'd  to 
disgrace  a  particularly  hideous  stretch  of 
the  Mall. 

OPENED    IN     OCTOBER     1974 

The  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  was  opened  in  Octo- 
ber 1974.  After  the  Initial  flurry  of  excite- 
ment— not  all  of  it  gcod-natured — it  settled 
down  as  a  mi.^ceilancous  museum  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  art.  It  had  not  the  cool, 
rational,  carefully  argued  character  of  mu- 
seums of  modern  art  elsewhere.  No  learned 
committees  had  argued  the  tors  as  to  this 
acquisition  or  that.  What  the  visitor  saw.  and 
what  he  sees  today,  is  what  Joseph  Hlrsh- 
horn had  bought  In  hot  blood. 

"This  la  my  money  and  my  taste."  he  once 
said,  dlscvisslng  his  art  purchases.  "I've  op- 
erated that  way  all  my  life — In  my  life  and 
my  business.  I  like  to  lest  my  o'vn  judg- 
ment. I  don't  care  if  my  grandfather  or  my 
friends  like  it." 

Necessarily,  therefore.  It  w.is  strong  In 
some  directions  and  weak  in  others.  As  Hil- 


ton KraaMr,  art  critic  of  The  New  Tork  TlmM 
observed  in  1974,  the  collection  turned  out 
to  constitute  "a  substantial  treasury  of 
sculptural  achievement"  that  ran  from  Dau- 
mler,  Degas  and  Rodin  In  19th-century 
Prance  to  David  Smith  and  his  successors 
In  this  country  and  in  our  own  day.  It  was 
also  strong  In  the  paintings  of  Thomas 
Eaklns,  In  early  American  modernism,  and  In 
one  or  two  living  painters  for  whom  Mr. 
Hlrshhorn  had  a  special  liking.  But  there 
were  areas  In  which  a  sharper  focus  and  m 
keener  sense  of  what  Is  and  what  Is  not  • 
masterpiece  would  have  helped. 

CAVE    POWER    TO    CXTRATORS 

With  wise  and  exceptional  modesty,  Mr. 
Hlrshhorn  decreed  from  the  start  that  any 
work  froai  the  collection  could  be  sold  or 
exchanged,  If  the  museum's  curators  judged 
it  to  be  of  Inferior  quality,  provided  the 
money  was  spent  on  further  purchases.  The 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  la  not,  therefore,  a  stag- 
nant entity.  It  has  eilso  been  able  In  Its  seven 
years'  existence  to  mount  or  play  host  to  a 
number  of  Important  temporary  exhibitions, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  upturn  of  ctil- 
tural  activity  In  the  nation's  capital. 

In  human  terms  the  opening  of  the  Hlrsh- 
horn Museum  In  one  of  the  most  prestigious 
of  all  American  locations  must  be  seen  as 
the  culmination  of  an  archetypal  American 
life  story.  Joseph  Herman  Hlrshhorn  had 
come  from  nowhere  and  begun  from  nothing. 
Bom  In  Mltau,  Latvia,  on  Aug.  11,  1899,  he 
was  the  12th  of  13  children  of  a  merchant, 
Lazaar  Hlrshhorn,  and  his  wife,  Amelia.  His 
father  died  when  Joseph  W8m  quite  young. 

When  Joseph  was  6  years  old,  his  mother 
brought  him  to  the  United  States.  They  set- 
tled In  the  Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn, 
where  she  worked  In  a  purse  factory,  12  hours 
a  day  and  six  days  a  week,  for  a  salary  of 
$12  a  week.  In  1908  the  tenement  building 
In  which  they  lived  was  gutted  by  fire,  his 
mother  was  taken  to  the  hospital  auid  the 
family  was  dispersed  to  various  homes  In 
the  neighborhood. 

TRIGGER    FOR     AMSmON 

The  boy  determined  to  get  out  of  the  en- 
vironment In  which  such  things  were  com- 
monplace, and  a  first  glimpse  in  1913  of  what 
later  became  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
convinced  him  that  this  was  a  world  In 
which  he  could  do  well.  Never  was  a  man 
more  correct  in  that  particular  presumption. 

Mr.  Hlrshhorn  had  an  uninhibited  enjoy- 
ment of  his  every  activity.  Though  famously 
small,  he  had  an  outsize  personality.  With  his 
dancer's  walk,  his  command  of  verbal  ka- 
rate and  his  unfeigned  interest  in  everyone 
who  crossed  his  path,  he  soon  came  to  domi- 
nate the  company  In  whatever  room  he 
found  himself.  He  was  also— and  with  all 
possible  discretion — both  generous  and  imag- 
inative In  his  help  to  artlsLs  of  every  kind. 

Since  1964  he  had  been  married  to  the 
former  Olga  Zatorsky,  whose  character  and 
Interests  Ideally  complemented  his  own. 
They  had  recently  moved  to  Washington 
after  having  lived  for  some  years  in  Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Mr.  Hirshhom's  three  previous  marriages 
ended  lu  divorce.  He  had  four  children. 
Robin,  Gene,  Gordon  and  Naomi  by  his  first 
wife.  Jennie  Berman.  During  his  subsequent 
marriage  to  Lily  Harmon  he  adoplei-".  two 
daughters.  Amy  and  Joann.  His  third  wife 
was  Brenda  Hawley  Helde.  He  had  many 
grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  will  take  place  at  2 
PM.  tomorn:w  at  Temple  Shalom  In 
Greenwich. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept   1,  19811 

Joseph  Hirshhorn  Dies  at  82;   Art 

Collector.  Philanthropist 

(By  Martin  Well) 

Joseph  Hlrshhorn.  R2.  ihe  immigrant,  .ulf- 

made  uranium  tycoon  and  art  collector  «ho 

donated  S-'iO  million  In  paintings  and  sculp- 
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ture  to  establish  the  museum  on  the  Mall 
named  for  him.  died  last  night  after  suffering 
a  heart  attack  at  his  Northwest  Washington 
home. 

The  Intensely  dynamic  S-foot-4-lnch  en- 
trepreneur and  art  patron  collapsed  about 
11  p.m.  as  he  and  his  wife  were  returning  to 
their  home  on  Bancroft  Place  after  an  eve- 
ning out.  He  was  taken  to  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  where  he  died  at  one 
minute  before  midnight. 

Born  In  Latvia  the  12th  of  13  children,  Mr. 
Hlrshhorn  came  to  America  with  his  widowed 
mother  when  he  was  6,  settled  In  an  Immi- 
grant section  of  Brooklyn,  and  surmounted  a 
dismal  boyhood  and  grinding  poverty  to  make 
a  great  fortune,  rub  elbows  with  the  educated 
and  cultured  and  see  a  museum  named  for 
him  dedicated  by  a  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Immigrant  who  once  "stayed  alive  on 
garbage"  became  one  of  those  whose  lives, 
or  at  least  whose  legend,  embodied  and  even 
outstripped  the  American  promise  of  un- 
bounded opportunity  and  unrestricted  wealth 
for  a  man  of  energy.  Intelligence  and  ambi- 
tion. 

Dropping  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  12. 
Mr.  Hlrshhorn  started  out  by  selling  news- 
papers, moved  to  Wall  Street,  made  his  first 
million  before  he  was  30  and  finally,  through 
shrewd  and  secret  maneuver,  acquired  vast 
and  fabulously  valuable  Canadian  uranium 
mines. 

Meanwhile,  much  of  his  growing  fortune 
was  spent  on  the  art  collection  that  helped 
make  Ihe  Hlrshhorn  Museum  a  dazzling  suc- 
cess from  the  day  it  opened  in  1974.  By  1976. 
the  collection  built  on  Mr.  Hirshhorn's  ar- 
tistic and  acquisitive  Instincts  was  drawing 
1.5  million  visitors  a  year  to  the  gleaming 
circular  building  on  the  Mall,  outstripping 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  to 
become  the  fourth  most  popular  art  museum 
In  the  United  States. 

Whatever  the  triumphs  and  satisfactions 
the  success  of  the  museum  may  have  given 
Mr.  Hlrshhorn.  they  were  not  earned  with- 
out frustration  and  heartache 

His  in.slstcnce  that  the  bulldlrv;  be  named 
after  him  was  not  viewed  with  universal 
admiration  and  approbation.  Indeed,  it  pro- 
duced a  florid  01  protest. 

Mr  Hirshhorn's  curator.  Abram  Lerner.  re- 
called telling  Mr.  Hlrshhorn:  "Joe.  It  will 
g-)  easier  for  you  if  you  don't  insist  upon 
hnvlnT  your  name  on  the  museum. 

"And  he  knew  that."  Lerner  added.  "But 
he  said.  'Dammit,  this  was  my  life's  work 
and  I  want  my  name  on  It."  " 

As  It  turned  out,  he  F;ot  his  way.  but  the 
controversy  was  sufficiently  bitter  that  for 
a  time  afterward,  Mr.  Hirshhorn  was  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  the  museum  ani  its  ac- 
tivities. Finally.  In  December  1977.  it  was 
decided  by  the  trustees  that  the  man  who 
had  formed  the  museum's  collection  should 
become  one  of  them. 

Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  was  born  in  Mltau. 
Latvia,  on  Aue.  11.  1899.  and  after  the  death 
of  hlr.  merchant  father,  .-anie  with  his  family 
to  tho  WlIllamsburK  section  of  Brooklyn, 
where  his  mothe-  worked  in  a  sweatshop 
and  Mr.  Hirshhorn  was  evpecttd  from  child- 
hood to  fend  for  himself. 

"Poverty  has  a  bitter  taste."  Mr.  Hirshhorn 
once  toirt  nu  l.iterviewer.  "I  swore  I  would 
never  know  it  ai;ain  " 

Thos?  who  .searche.l  his  chi'dhcod  lor  sl<Tns 
of  the  man  he  would  bec-^mo  noted  that  at 
least  one  e1cn)ent  of  relief  in  the  harsh  land- 
scape of  his  bovhood  was  provided  by  the 
annual  ChrlsHnns  -Ift  calendars  sent  out 
by  the  Pru:Ientlal  Ufe  Insurance  Co. 

Above  h's  bed.  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  pln-^ed  their 
reproductions  of  anlmnl  palntln"3  hy  .o'lr 
Edwin  Tandseer  and  of  ladles  of  hl<rh  fashion 
bv  .Molnhe  Bou^i'ereau.  The«e  were  his  first 
introducMon  to  the  "raihlc  arts. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Hirshhorn's  Introduction 
to  economic  reality  took  him  from  selling 


new^apers  to  a  Job  as  an  office  boy  en  the 
C...rb  Market,  later  to  become  the  American 
Stock  Exchange.  With  $255  saved  from  a  Job 
charting  stocks,  he  established  himself  In 
his  teens  as  a  broker,  making  $168,000  in  his 
first  year. 

Two  months  before  the  great  crash  of  1929, 
having  amassed  $4  million,  Mr.  Hirshhorn 
suddenly  pulled  out  of  the  stock  market, 
demonstrating  either  luck,  wisdom  or  some 
combination  of  the  two  that  he  appeared 
never  to  lack  thereafter. 

Canada  became  his  next  arena  of  financial 
maneuver.  "My  Name  Is  Opportunity  and  I 
am  Paging  Canada,"  read  the  grandiloquent 
advertisement  he  placed  in  a  Toronto  mining 
newspaper  In  1933.  Three  years  later,  having 
obtained  substantial  holdings  In  what  ap- 
peared to  be  unrewarding  mines,  he  found 
gold  within  a  few  yards  of  an  old  shaft. 

In  the  late  1940s,  after  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age,  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  became  Interested 
in  uranium.  His  financial  support  of  the  un- 
conventional theories  of  one  Canadian  geolo- 
gist led  to  successful  drilling  tests  and 
prompted  an  elaborate  stratagem  to  stake 
claims  quietly  before  news  could  leak  out. 

According  to  art  critic  Aline  Saarinen's 
book,  "The  Proud  Possessors."  "Scores  of 
mining  licenses  were  taken  out  In  deceptively 
scattered  points:  fishing  and  hunting  licenses 
were  obtained  to  allay  .  .  .  suspicions  .  .  .  ; 
dozens  of  stakers  in  pontoon  planes  were 
dispatched  to  unidentifiable  parts  of  the  .  .  . 
land  to  follow  the  siren  tick  of  Oelger 
counters." 

By  July  of  1953,  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  had  ac- 
quired 1.400  claims  covering  56.000  acres; 
one  of  his  mines  was  said  to  be  capable  of 
producing  more  uranium  than  all  of  the 
mines  in  the  United  States.  Three  years  later. 
Mr.  HIrshhhorn  obtained  $50,000,000.  mostly 
in  stock  for  his  Canadian  properties,  and  in 
1960  he  sold  his  uranium  interests  and  t>e- 
pan  reduclnj  his  business  Involvements. 

Active  and  decisive  In  business,  where  he 
was  known  as  a  hunter  of  bargains,  he  show- 
ed similar  traits  as  a  collector,  stunning 
dealers  with  the  speed  and  size  of  his  pur- 
chases Repeatedly  he  was  quoted  as  playing 
variations  on  one  basic  theme;  "Why  don  t 
you  throw  this  one  In  for  the  same  prlce'J  ' 

Early  In  his  career  he  bought  on  a  dealers 
advice  and  regretted  It.  Thereafter  he  relied 
on  his  own  taste.  "It's  got  to  gel  me  here."  he 
would  say  as  he  thumped  his  chest. 

To  a  dealer  who  advised  on  the  Investment 
value  of  paintings  he  retortod:  "Don't  tell 
me  how  to  make  money.  I  don't  collect  art 
to  mnke  money.  I  do  It  because  I  lo"e  art." 

All  hough  some  suspected  that  much  may 
have  been  hir.den  behind  the  nersonallty  the 
world  was  shown.  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  seemed  all 
energy,  instinct  and  confidence.  Art  critics 
described  his  "leel"  for  art  as  almost  infalli- 
ble. One  said  "he  actually  feels  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  understand  what  he  buys." 

His  years  of  art  buying  culminated  on  that 
clear  cold  January  day  in  19''9  when  Mr 
Hlrshhorn  stood  next  to  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  at  the  froundbreakiUT  for  his  mu- 
seum and  said;  "It  was  an  honor  to  Pive  mv 
art  collection  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  Five  years  later,  when  the  museum 
finally  opened,  he  said  "I  repeat,  it  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  give  my  art  collection  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 


AN  ACT  OP  CYNICISM 

Mr.  MOYN^IHAK.  Firallv.  ]\*r.  Presi- 
dent, with  no  nleasure  but  with  a  sense 
of  respon.sibil1ty.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thnt  there  be  included  in  the  Re-- 
osD  today  the  load  ed' tonal  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  editorial  entitled  "An 
Act  of  Cynicism."  which  direct^  'tself  to 
the  plan  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  insure 


that  no  family  receiving  welfare  bene- 
fits  in  the  United  States  have  personal 
possessions  in  excess  of  a  value  of  $1,000. 

I'here  being  no  objection,  the  eoitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

An  Act  or  Cynicism 

Two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  possessions 
not  counting  your  living  quarters,  essential 
household  goods  and  car,  if  you  have  one, 
does  not  exactly  represent  a  royal  patrimony! 
You  could  maybe  have  a  couple  of  real 
luxury  items  for  that  or  an  accumulation 
(though  not  a  very  large  one)  ol  things  that 
could  be  given  up  without  doing  harm  to 
your  health,  safety  or  sanity.  But  basically 
$2,000  doesn't  buy  an  awful  lot  of  anything 
these  days.  Still,  to  the  self-denying,  spartan- 
living  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  administration  It  seems  a  rich  and 
princely  sum  Indeed,  far  too  rich  and  princely 
for  a  welfare  family — yecch!  a  welfare 
family — to  possess.  So  it  is  that  the  govern- 
ment in  its  wisdom  has  decided  to  reduce 
from  $2,000  to  $1,000  the  worth  of  personal 
property  outside  the  necessities  that  a  person 
may  have  and  still  qualify  for  welfare. 

A  lot  of  the  trimming  back  on  domestic 
social  programs  that  has  occurred  over  the 
past  several  months  has  been  warranted. 
Some  of  it  has  been  questionable.  This 
particular  initiative,  however,  taking  place  as 
it  has  in  the  Age  of  the  Senate  Steam  Room 
and  under  the  Sign  of  Harper's  Bazaar.  Is 
disgusting.  We  suppose  that  if  you  persist 
in  viewing  all  welfare  recipients  as  variations 
on  the  spectacular  cheaters  and  "welfare 
queens"  who  are  periodically  uncovered.  It 
makes  sense.  But  if  you  believe  that  welfare 
recipients  are  something  other  than  a  class 
of  criminals  and  subhumans  who  need  to 
be  punished,  believe  that  they  are  in  fact 
much  like  what  we  otherwise  describe  as 
"people" — people  who  would  like  to  keep 
their  families  together  and  to  enjoy  a  digni- 
fied, oroductive  relationship  to  society — 
then  you  will  see  this  punitive,  degrading 
act  for  what  It  Is. 

The  economics  of  the  effort  are  a  Joke. 
What  is  the  merit  of  a  one-shot  gain  that 
comes  from  disposing  of  those  assets  a  wel- 
fare recipient  has  in  excess  of  Si. 000  in  value, 
when  the  present  limit  Is  $2,000?  What  Is 
the  effect  to  be  on  those  numerous  people 
who  go  on  and  off  welfare  as  ihelr  job  oppor- 
tunities and  fortunes  change  with  the  chang- 
ing economic  times?  If  you  want  help  for  a 
few  months,  you'd  better  sell  off  that  second 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  ire.ssentlal  goods. 
Are  we  not  trying  to  strengthen  the  stability 
and  self-confidence  of  the  people  who  are  on 
welfare,  to  enlartre  and  protect  thp  stake 
they  feel  they  have  in  the  society  as  a 
whole— to  bring  'hem  Into  the  normal  mid- 
dle-class economic  order  In  which  most  of 
us  live?  Do  vou  do  this  by  ensuring  tha':  anv- 
thln"  thei-  have  acfuir<»d  bevond  81.000 
worth  must  be  sold  off  before  they  get  help? 

The  Congress  that  was  so  soMci^ous  of 
Inherited  wealth  making  sure  this  summer 
that  the  estate  tax  laws  would  be  revised  so 
to  ensure  that  familv  acnuisltlons  could  be 
passed  on  from  one  nneratlon  to  another, 
seems  not  to  have  any  Idea  at  all  that  a  few 
pe'nianently  held,  valuable  possessions 
ml"-ht  have  a  ben^-flclrii  effect  on  a  welfare 
familv  far  l.n  excess  of  »nv  <»ood  'o  he  had  by 
making  It  spll  these  things.  The  Congress 
that  went  'o  such  len»-hs  to  guarantee  that 
the  Inrteoendent  oilman  should  hsve  the 
•greatest  capital  gains  blessings  the  govem- 
mt  nt  cof.ld  provide  them  is  worried  that  a 
welfare  recipient  mUht  have,  at  $2,000 
worth,  just  too  darn  many  issets  It  sounds 
as  though  they  really  lust  want  to  maVe  sure 
that  thpse  neool"  never  get  any  sense,  how- 
ever dim.  that  things  for  them,  materially, 
can  get  better.  Tt  is  bad  economics  and 
wretched  social  policy.  Our  guess  is  that  they 
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know  It  too.  that  we  are  dealing  here  not 
with  mlndlessness,  but  with  sheer  cynlcl£ni. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  inappropriate- 
ness  of  this  clearly  punitive  and  mean 
measure  at  a  time  of  Government  which 
has  certainly  not  been  reluctant  to  be- 
Ftow  upon  pcrsors  h'gh  income  and  great 
expectations  throurh  inheritance  bene- 
fits of  an  unprecedented  kind,  now  to 
conclude  that  the  Nation  commence  a 
search  of  the  homes  of  the  poorest  and 
most  dependent  of  our  children,  with  a 
thought  of  evaluation  made  in  some 
mode  for  dresses,  chairs,  table  cloths, 
crockery,  chairs,  window  shades,  lamp 
shades,  light  bulbs,  extension  cords, 
blankets,  baby  bottles,  teething  rings, 
diaper  pails,  clothes  pins.  Oxydol.  Clorox. 
cough  medicine,  aspirin— a  very  close 
accounting  of  just  how  much  cotton  and 
wool,  how  many  safety  pins,  how  many 
Sunday  dresses,  if  any,  how  many  hats, 
warm  c'othes  for  winter,  boots — I  am 
trying  to  think  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
children — I  suppose  dolls,  I  suppose 
stuffed  dogs,  if  any,  Mickey  Mouse  cari- 
catures, black  boards  and  chalk  on  which 
drawings  might  be  made  and  letters 
learned,  notepads,  crayons,  butcher 
paper  on  which  drawings  are  made. 

All  these  would  be  assessed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fear  that  their  total 
value  might  reach  $1  over  $1,000  in  which 
event  I  suppose  it  is  the  crayons  that 
would  be  confiscated,  or  perhaps  the 
diaper  pail  or  w  ndow  shades  or  the 
lamp  shades — heaven  forbid  that  we  find 
a  rug  on  the  floor  or  a  picture  on  the 
wall  much  less,  as  Philip  Murray  might 
have  said,  some  means  of  music  in  the 
home — at  a  time  when  we  have  appar- 
ently exempted  from  taxation  vast  in- 
creases in  awards  of  unearned  income 
from  property,  we  engage  in  the  nation- 
wide search  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  we  do  this  in  the  name  of  economy. 
Mr.  President,  over  the  month  of  Au- 
gust visiting  in  my  home  State,  on  one 
occasion  I  was  pre<!ented  ns  a  gift  a  won- 
derful new  volume  of  students  of  Sam- 
uel .1ack.son  who  extracted  from  h\s 
original  dictionary  definitions  that  are 
of  ouite  interest  and  present  attractions 
of  elegant  citations,  references.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  reading  through  the  section 
under  the  letter  "L"  and  there  was  a 
simple  definition  when  I  came  to  the 
word  "liberal."  a  word  much  poisoned, 
one  fears,  in  the  premises  of  late.  No  one 
seems  to  be  dared  to  be  thought  that. 
Progressive  is  what  one  should  be  known 
as. 

I  thought  Samuel  Jackson's  definition 
of  the  word  "liberal"  was  eloouent  and 
succinct  and  not  without  reference  to 
this  measure.  "Liberal,"  said  that  defini- 
tion, "not  mean." 

That  is  a  judgment  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  wish  to  have 
made  of  them,  no  matter  what  the'r 
particular  politics.  Certainly,  it  's  not 
generous  to  set  about  a  nationwide 
search  of  the  houses  of  the  dependent 
poor  to  see  if  by  any  circum'^tarce  their 
possessions  are  such  as  would  add  up  to 
the  amount  that  pny  number  of  nersons 
in  this  c'ty  would  spend  for  dinner  nnd 
an  evening  in  the  theater  for  several 
persons. 


I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary,  our 
res::ected  Secretary,  a  well-regarded 
former  Member  of  this  body,  would  think 
twice  before  pu-suing  this  matter.  That 
there  can  be  abuses  of  any  pro'^ram,  yes. 
But,  surely,  the  reality  for  the  greater 
part  is  otherwise. 

What  are  we  saying  about  ourselves, 
about  our  trust  in  one  another,  if  we  pro- 
ceed to  this  unworthy  enterprise? 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  courtesies.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assktant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  VOTE  TO^IORROW  ON 
JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  TO 
HELMS  ANTIBUSING  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, at  2  p.m..  we  are  scheduled  to 
vote  on  a  third  motion  for  cloture  on  the 
Johnston  amendment  to  the  Helms 
antibusing  amendment  to  the  Justice 
Department  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  about  the  substance  of  the 
amendment,  but  my  remarks  today  deal 
with  the  very  practical  problem  of  ab- 
sentees in  the  Senate  and  whether  or  not 
those  absentees  will  prevent  us  from  get- 
ting a  meaningful  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
have  60  votes  for  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past.  I  have  re- 
sisted voting  more  than  three  times  on 
a  cloture  motion.  I  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  make  up  its  mind  sooner  thnn 
that.  If  a  Senator  intends  to  vote  for 
cloture,  I  think  he  ought  to,  if  not  on 
the  first  try,  then  on  the  second  try; 
certainly,  he  ought  to  by  the  third  try. 
In  that  spirit.  I  have  counseled  the 
leadership  in  the  past  not  to  continue 
with  too  many  successive  tries  on  cloture 
motions.  So.  I  have  great  sympathy.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  leadership  should 
they  feel  hesitant  about  going  beyond  a 
third  motion  on  cloture. 

However,  Mr.  President,  In  this  partic- 
ular case,  we  have  an  unusual,  if  not 
unique,  situation.  We  have  already  dem- 
onstrated here,  on  the  floor,  that  we 
have  more  than  60  committed  votes, 
Senators  who  have  already  voted  for 
cloture.  The  question  is  whether  or  not, 
on  the  second  day  after  a  long  recess,  we 
have  enough  in  attendance  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  demonstrate  meaning- 
fully the  will  of  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  in  the  last 
vote  on  cloture,  we  achieved  59  votes. 
Two  other  Senators  had  already  voted 
for  cloture.  One  was  Senator  Got.dw^t'-r 
from  Arizona,  who  has  long  opposed 
bu".'n<r.  Senator  GoLDWATrn  was  absent 
at  that  particular  time  because  of  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Casey  CIA  hearings.  He 
was  presiding  at  those  hearings  and  felt 


it  necessary  to  be  there.  Frankly,  Sena- 
tor GoLDWAT-R  stated  he  did  not  think 
his  presence  here  was  necessary. 

Senator  Melcher  had  an  attack  of 
asthma  and  was  on  the  sofa  in  his  office, 
unable  to  move.  Senator  Melcher  had 
also  previously  voted  for  the  cloture 
motion.  So.  what  we  had  in  the  last  vote, 
Mr.  President,  was  61  solid  demonstrated 
votes — 59  present  and  voting  and  2  who 
were  absent  but  who  had  previously 
voted  with  us.  That,  of  course,  would 
have  us  over  the  top  with  room  to  spare. 
Since  that  last  vote,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked  to  my  colleagues  and  have 
reason  to  hope  that  two  to  four  addi- 
tional Senators  will  vote  with  us.  That 
would  give  us  63  to  65  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  believe  that  we  ought  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  this  amendment.  If  that 
is  so.  Mr.  President,  then  the  will  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  determined  by  hav- 
in;i  a  proper  vote. 

The  question  Ls.  Is  tomorrow  the  day 
for  such  a  prooer  vote?  My  preliminary 
indication  is  that  six  of  the  Members 
who  would  vote  with  us  will  be  absent. 
My  indication  is  that  three  Democrats 
will  necessarily  be  absent — Senators 
Cannon,  S«sser.  and  Zouinsky.  Three 
Republicans.  Senators  Simpson.  Symms. 
and  Abdnor.  will  also  necessarily  be 
absent  tomorrow. 

That  would  mean  that  if  an  additional 
two  to  four  Senators,  over  and  above  the 
61  who  have  already  demonstrated  for 
us.  were  present  and  voting,  we  would 
end  up  still  .short  on  cloture. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  recall  ever 
having  voted  on  cloture  on  the  day  after 
returning  from  a  recess.  Perhaps  we 
have.  But  since  It  happens  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  this  debate,  it 
seems  to  me  aopronriate  that  we  should 
at  least  have  the  will  of  the  Senate  de- 
termined by  an  additional  cloture  vote, 
assuming  tomorrow  we  do  not  reach 
cloture  tomorrow,  at  a  time  when  Sen- 
ators are  able  to  be  present  and  vote. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  Imnort.nnt  not 
only  because  of  the  overriding  impor- 
tancfi  of  busing  around  the  country  and 
what  it  is  doing  to  our  school  svstems — 
and  I  can  and  will  argue  that  very  briefly 
again  in  a  moment — but  also  becau.se  on 
an  issue  of  national  Importance.  Sen- 
ators deserve  and  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  makinrj  the'r  wi.shes  known  and 
reported.  Tomorrow,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  that  to  happen. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  this 
i.ssue  to  go  away.  The  Issue  will  not  go 
away.  It  will  not  go  away  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  nor  indeed  will 
it  (TO  away  in  the  m'nds  of  Senators  who, 
I  believe,  one  way  or  the  other,  want, 
deserve,  and  have  the  responsibility  for 
settling  the  issue. 

If  we  do  not  eet  the  apnroprlate  num- 
ber of  votes,  if  we  let  tomorrow  finish 
this  amendment.  I  feel  safe  in  predict- 
ing that  either  we  will  not  deal  with 
busing  for  a  very  long  time,  or  we  will 
bring  it  up  in  the  m'dst  of  a  very  busy 
fall.  Then  we  will  have  to  put  together 
lP7i.slr>,tlon  and  an  amendment — a  series 
of  amendments.  In  effect — from  ground 
zero,  and  have  the  debate,  not  only  on 
the  issue  of  busing  but  also  on  the  kind 
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of  legislation  we  would  use.  which,  in  my 
judgment,  would  take  2  to  3  weeks  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  if 
we  spent  2  months  here  we  could  make 
a  better  formulation  of  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  matter  than  we  have  on 
the  floor.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
we  consider  that  the  final  bill,  in  large 
measure,  will  be  written  in  a  conference 
committee.  Whatever  we  pass  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  deals  with  bus- 
ing will  not  be  accepted  immediately  and 
without  change  in  the  House.  We  must 
go  through  long  House  hearings  and 
then  through  a  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee  or  through  a  discharge  peti- 
tion, finally  to  get  it  up  to  a  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  then  to  a  con- 
ference committee. 

So  I  beUeve  the  case  is  overwhelming 
for  letting  the  Senate  work  its  will  on 
this  bill  at  this  time  with  a  cloture  vote 
when  enough  Members  are  here,  present 
and  voting  on  the  floor,  to  represent 
accurately  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  because 
of  the  six  absentees,  six  absentees  who 
voted  with  us  previously,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  that  done  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  very  briefly,  to  bring  the 
Senate  up  to  date,  in  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge  is 
presently  in  the  throes  of  a  very  difficult 
busing  situation. 

Since  the  busing  order  came  down,  and 
this  information  comes  from  Mr.  Ray 
Alberson,  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  board,  the  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parish  schools  have  suffered  a  net  loss 
of  at  least  5,000  students.  First  and  sec- 
ond grade  students,  according  to  Mr.  Al- 
berson, are  being  bused  across  town,  one 
way,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day — an 
hour  and  a  half  a  day,  Mr.  President,  for 
first  and  second  grade  students. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  already  have 
suffered  a  o,ObO  student  diminution.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  more  than  that.  There 
were  64,000  students  last  year.  On  the 
first  day  of  registration,  there  were  only 
57,000,  so  the  actual  diminution  is  some 
7,000  out  of  57,000.  The  school  board 
hopes  some  will  come  back  who  have  not 
yet  shown  up. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  last  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue,  an 
antibusing  rally  in  the  small  city  Nat- 
chitoches, La.,  was  attended  by  hundreds 
of  people,  almost  one-third  of  whom  were 
black.  So.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  return  to  segregation,  about 
an  issue  which  is  supposed  only  by  whites 
and  opposed  by  blacks.  To  the  contrary, 
a  nationwide  poll  taken  just  a  couple  of 
months  ago  shows  that,  by  margin  of 
49  to  46  percent,  blacks  oppose  busing. 
But  when  we  look  at  those  who  have 
strong  feelings,  38  percent  oppose  and 
only  26  percent  support. 

One  of  the  most  incisive  statements 
on  this  i.ssue  was  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday,  September  4,  by 
William  ftasnberry.  who  is.  of  course 
black.  He  points  out  the  fo'lv  of  our 
present  busing  po'icy.  I  will  quote  a 
paragraph  or  two  from  this  article  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 


He  points  out  that  in  Prince  Georges, 
bus  routes  and  pupil  assignment  p.ans 
were  drawn  up  which  had  the  effect  of 
ending  official  segregation. 

ihj  Gcnool  system  at  that  time  was  13 
percent  black.  However,  since  that  time, 
the  school  system  has  become  40  percent 
blade.  He  says: 

One  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the  busing 
patterns  that  enhanced  Integration  when 
they  were  established  now  often  Involve  the 
absurd  phe..ome..on  of  black  children  trav- 
e:in3  Ereat  distances  from  their  nol:^:ibor- 
hood  only  to  wind  up  In  schools  that  are 
overwhelmingly  black. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Raspberry  points 
out: 

Thera  are  other  questions,  but  this  one  Is 
key.  For  instance,  the  NAACP  has  questions 
regarding  possible  discrimination  In  hiring 
and  assignli'.g  black  teichers.  :n  my  opinion, 
that  is  a  proper  Issue  for  the  teachers'  theiu- 
sclves.  .  .  . 

He  concludes: 

The  NAACP  thlnka  It  Is  committed  to  im- 
proving education  for  black  children.  What 
It  is  really  committed  to  is  a  specific 
method — busing— for  achieving  that  end. 
And  it  would  rather  fl:,ht  Its  quixotic  court 
battes  than  switch  to  a  different  approach. 

I  would  not  ar",ue  for  a  return  to  the  d.vys 
of  saparate-but-equal.  when  black  children 
were  transported  great  distances  to  keep 
them  from  sittin?  next  to  white  childr2:i. 
But  neither  weld  I  a'g-'e  for  haulln<?  Mack 
children  needless  miles  to  keep  them  from 
sitting  next  to  other  bla:k  children.  Color 
isn't  the  problem;  education  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Is  Busing  the  Only  Route? 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  NAACP,  unhappy  with  the  results  of 
nearly  a  decade  of  court-ordered  busing  In 
Prince  George's  County,  has  asked  the  court 
to  rerj^-en  tho  orltjinil  c-r.f, 

Th9  civil  rights  organization's  contention 
will  bo  that  the  county  has  not  done  all  It 
could  to  maximize  racial  integration  In  the 
public  schools.  It  obviously  has  not.  though 
officials  no  doubt,  will  contend  they  have 
done  all  the  law  required  them  to  do  In 
that  regard.  They  drew  up  bus  routes  and 
pupll-asslgnment  plans  that,  at  least  at  the 
beginning,  had  the  effect  of  ending  official 
segregation. 

A  couple  of  things  have  happened  since 
the  plan  was  implemented  in  1972.  First. 
a  large  number  of  whites  have  left  the  public 
schools  while  a  large  number  of  black  fam- 
ilies have  moved  Into  the  county,  most  of 
them  In  areas  near  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Second,  housing  patterns  In  1981  are  not 
what  they  were  In  1972.  Whites  have  been 
moving  farther  out  into  the  county,  in  many 
cases  selling  their  homes  to  black  newcomers. 

The  school  system  that  was  13  percent 
black  a  decade  ago  Is  some  40  percent  black 
today.  One  result  of  all  this  Is  that  the  bus- 
ing patterns  that  enhanced  Integration  when 
they  were  established  now  often  Involve  the 
absurd  phenomenon  of  black  children  travel- 
ing great  cilstances  from  their  neighborhood 
only  to  wind  up  In  schools  that  are  over- 
whelmingly black. 

It  may  bs  fair  to  ask  whether  the  county 
has  done  as  much  as  possible  to  maximize 
racial  Integration.  Clearly,  it  hasn't.  But  the 
suspicion  here  Is  that  that  la  the  wrong 
question.  The  relevant  Inquiry  Is  whether 


anyone— Including  the  NAACP— has  done  as 
much  as  possible  to  improve  the  educaUon 
oi  Oiack  children. 

There  are  other  questions,  but  this  one 
U  key.  For  Instance,  the  NAACP  has  ques- 
tion, re„„rduig  posslljle  discrimination  In 
hiring  and  assigning  black  teachers,  In  my 
opinion,  that  is  a  proper  Issue  fcr  the  teach- 
ers thentseKes.  but  It  has  little  to  do  with 
the  question  of  educating  black  children, 
or  of  busing,  for  that  matter.  Indeed,  If 
black  teachers  are  being  assigned  dispro- 
portionately to  black  schools,  that  ought  to 
enhance  the  education  of  black  children — 
unless  It  Is  assumed  that  black  teachers 
are  either  less  qualified  than  whiles  or  less 
concerned  about  the  education  of  black 
children. 

There  Is  the  question  of  whether  school- 
cloolng  decisions  have  been  made  In  a  way 
calcuiaiea  to  reduce  the  amount  of  racial 
Integration,  a  charge  which.  If  true,  might 
prove  to  be  the  most  effective  lever  for  re- 
opening the  busing  case. 

'ihe.e  is  the  question  of  discrimination 
against  black  children,  even  when  they  at- 
tend integrated  schools.  The  ;>iAACP  polnU 
out.  for  Instance,  that  black  children  make 
up  67  percent  of  the  "educable  mentally  re- 
tarded" and  61  percent  of  the  children  iden- 
tilled  as  having  "specific  learning  disabili- 
ties." Black  students,  says  NAACP  general 
counsel  Thomas  I.  Atkins,  "are  being  dis- 
ciplined for  things  that  would  be  disregarded 
or  given  less  discipline  for  whites."  So  why 
does  Atkins  work  so  feverishly  to  expose  more 
black  children  to  such  disparate  treatment? 

There  may  even  be  a  question  of  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  resources — the  question 
that  resulted  in  the  busing  order  in  the  first 
place.  But  if  that  remains  a  problem.  It 
strikes  me  that  it  can  be  resolved  far  more 
easily  than  by  transferring  pupils. 

The  NAACP's  Blngle- minded  insistence  on 
racial  integration  resolves  none  of  these 
questions,  and  in  some  cases — the  matter  of 
school  discipline,  for  Instance — aggravates 
them.  So  why  the  continuing  fervor  for  bus- 
ing? 

'ihe  reason.  I  suspect.  Is  that  the  NAACP, 
seeing  clearly  the  Importance  ol  better  edu- 
cation for  black  children,  is  tr>-ing  to  achieve 
it  with  the  only  tool  It  has  at  hand:  litiga- 
tion. Litigation  works  reasonably  well  in 
terms  of  statistical  equity.  It  doesn't  work 
worth  a  damn  for  the  education  ot  specific 
black  children. 

The  NAACP  thinks  it  is  committed  to  im- 
proving education  for  black  children.  What 
it  is  really  committed  to  Is  a  specific  method 
— busing — for  achieving  that  end.  And  It 
would  rather  flght  its  quixotic  court  battles 
thait  switch  to  a  different  approach. 

I  would  not  argue  for  a  return  to  the  days 
of  separate-but-equal,  when  olack  children 
were  transported  great  distances  to  keep 
tliem  from  sitting  next  to  white  children. 
But  neither  would  I  argue  for  hauling  black 
children  needless  miles  to  keep  them  from 
sitting  next  to  other  black  children.  Color 
Isn't  the  problem;  education  Is. 

If  the  NAACP  and  Its  supporters  had  spent 
a-,  much  of  their  resources,  financial  and 
otherwise.  Improving  the  education  of  black 
children  a<:  has  been  spent  trying  to  get  them 
into  predominantly  white  schools,  the  prob- 
lem v.»ou!d  have  been  solved  long  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
rot  at  this  no'nt  re-^eat  the  overwhelm- 
ing anniments  in  favor  of  .■showing  that 
busing  as  a  remedy  has  failed. 

It  is  a  dismal  failure.  This  is  reflected 
not  just  in  public  opinion  po'ls.  the 
forum  where  ?reat  publ'c  issues  ere  ulti- 
mate'v  .settled  and  wh'ch  is  rpfiected  In 
this  Congress,  it  is  shown  by  educational 
studies,  and  it  is  known  to  individual 
citizens  who  have  had  a  chance  to  look 
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at  busing.  As  Mr.  Raspberry  says  about 
Prince  ueorges  county,  when  white  stu- 
dents leave  the  school  system,  what  you 
end  up  with  is  the  absurdity  of  black 
children  being  transported  across  the 
county  in  order  to  sit  next  to  other  black 
children  and  a  segregation  of  the  school 
system. 

What  is  written  small  in  Prince 
Georges  County  is  written  large  across 
this  country,  from  coast  to  coast,  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  busing  was  a  dismal 
failure  and  they  have  abandoned  that 
remedy  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  Bos- 
ton, where  the  same  kind  of  dismal  fail- 
ure is  recorded  by  the  experts  and  by 
those  familiar  with  the  issue. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  tomor- 
row there  will  be  sufScient  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  to  give  a  meaningful  judg- 
ment on  this  most  important  national 
issue. 

If  there  Is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  here  because  of  the  necessary 
absences,  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  will 
have  an  additional  chance  to  have  the 
will  of  the  Senate  recorded  and  made 
manifest. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICPCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
To  reiterate  very  simply,  the  issue  that 
will  be  decided  tomorrow  has  nothing  to 
do  with  busing  at  all.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
more  specifically  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers as  among  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches.  It  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  the  legislative  branch  of 
government  will  dictate  politics  to  the 
courts  or  whether  the  courts  will  remain 
independent. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  letter  dated  August  24,  1981,  on 
the  stationery  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, from  the  president  of  that  as- 
sociation, David  R.  Brink,  addressed  to 
this  Senator. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  On  August  11,  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  overwhelmingly  approved  a  reso- 
lution opposing  congressional  curtailment 
of  the  Jurlf  diet  Ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  Inferior  Federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  chances  In  constitutional  law.  This 
resolution  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates because  of  the  many  bills  which  are 
pending  li>  Congress  to  strip  the  Federal 
courts  of  Jurl.sdlctlon  to  hear  cases  on  con- 
troversial subjects  such  ns  busing  school 
prayer  and  abortion.  A  cony  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  a  copy  of  the  report  which  accom- 
panied It  before  the  House  of  Delegates  are 
enclosed. 

At  best  the  pending  legislation  is  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality,  but  in  any  event 
it  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  expressive  of  nn  ex- 
tremely poor  policy  wltli  serious,  adverse 
Implications  for  the  future  If  lawmakers,  or 


others,  believe  our  Constitution,  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  branch  of  government  to  which 
us  interpreiatlun  was  eniru.>ted  Is  wrong, 
the  answer  Uei  either  In  the  appellate  judi- 
cial process  Itself  or  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Conitiiuilon  by  the  means  provided  In 
that  Conitliutlon.  Anything  el.>e  represents 
a  change  In  our  basic  syotem  of  government 
that  might  please  some  perbons  today  and  be 
used  tomorrow  to  destroy  things  In  our  sys- 
tem that  the  same  persons  hold  dear. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
win  formally  advise  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
action  taken  by  our  House  of  Delegates,  be- 
cause of  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  fact  that  It  will  again  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate Immediately  upon  the  reconvening  of 
the  Congress,  and  my  strong  support  for  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  I  person- 
ally call  It  to  your  attention  and  urge  your 
assistance  In  defeating  any  such  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

DAvro  R.  Brink. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  letter 
and  more  importantly  the  action  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  will  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  each  one  of  my  colleagues 
prior  to  the  vote  tomorrow. 

Again,  I  repeat,  regardless  of  what 
position  any  of  us  hold  on  the  matter 
of  busing,  that  is  not  what  will  be  voted 
up  or  down  with  tomorrow's  cloture  vote. 
The  issue  simply  is  whether  or  not  Sena- 
tors will  be  leaning  over  the  shoulders 
of  judges  in  this  country  on  any  issue  af- 
fecting any  segment  of  our  population; 
such,  I  hope  will  not  become  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  DeDBrtment  of  Justice  for  flacal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tne  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHTAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Senate  now  is  con- 
sidermg  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill  and,  more  particularly, 
the  Johnston  amendment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  longer 
than  5  minutes,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OLD  DEFENDERS'  DAY 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Marylanders  will  observe  Old  De- 
fenders' Day,  a  holiday  commeaiorating 
tne  War  of  1<J12  batties  of  North  Point 
and  I'ort  McHenry,  winch  took  place  on 
Maryland  soil  16/  years  ago,  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  18i4.  On  Old  Defenders'  Day.  we 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  deiended 
Baltimore  and  the  Nation  in  those  two 
decisive  battles;  we  remember  their 
bravery  and  their  commitment.  We  also 
recall  the  price  paid  for  those  victories — 
the  casualties  suffered,  the  lives  lost. 

When  the  U.S.  Congress  declared  war 
on  Great  Britain  on  June  18,  1812,  it  was. 
in  part,  to  express  opposition  to  the  re- 
strictive trade  orders  imposed  by  that 
country.  Ironically,  just  2  days  earlier. 
Great  Britain  had  repealed  those  trade 
orders,  but  news  of  the  repeal  had  not 
yet  reached  Congress.  That  war  might 
have  been  avoided,  those  lives  might  have 
been  avoided,  those  lives  might  have  been 
spared  had  we  been  able  to  communicate 
with  the  British  more  quickly. 

This  incident  in  history  helps  us  ap- 
preciate just  how  much  our  international 
relations  benefit  from  today's  high  tech- 
nology communications.  We  can  reach 
a'.most  any  nation  in  the  world  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes.  Yet,  this  same  advanced 
level  of  technology  that  makes  commu- 
nication so  easy  also  makes  the  threat  of 
international  conflict  more  serious.  In 
war  today,  armies  traverse  battlefields  in 
tanks  instead  of  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
as  they  did  in  1812;  they  fire  missiles 
rather  than  cannonballs.  And  always  in 
reserve  are  the  nuclear  weapons  that 
make  the  specter  of  modern  warfare  so 
terrifying. 

The  increased  dangers  of  a  conflict 
today  remind  us  of  how  important  it  is 
that  we  apply  our  modern  technology  in 
ways  that  promote  peaceful  interact'on 
among  nations.  This  year  the  successful 
flight  of  the  f  rst  Space  Shuttle  suggests 
that  we  mav  develop  a  space  information 
system  wh'ch  would  open  the  world  to 
the  eves  of  all  nations,  and  a  space  com- 
munications network  which  would  t'o 
the  peoples  and  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
together. 

The  War  of  1812  remind.s  us  of  what 
par  happen  when  nations  do  not  com- 
m-'nicatp  effect've'y.  In  I'^m  '^•e  hnve  the 
techno'o^y  ve  need  to  nrevert  such  inis- 
understnndinfTS  as  we'1  as  to  carry  on 
productive   dialog   with   all   other   na- 
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tions  with  ease.  In  short,  we  have  the 
abiUty  to  communicate  fully.  Our  suc- 
cess in  strengthening  global  stability  and 
promoting  peace  depends  on  our  willing- 
ness and  on  the  willingness  ol  other  na- 
tions to  do  80. 


JOHN  FRANCIS  POHLHAUS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  recently  lost  one  of  its  great  im- 
sung  heroes  when  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  a 
distinguished  veteran  of  the  American 
civil  rights  movement,  died  on  July  29 
at  the  age  of  63. 

A  Baltimore  native,  Mr.  Pohlhaus 
served  as  legal  counsel  for  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
from  1954  until  his  retirement  earlier 
this  year.  Throughout  his  career,  Mr. 
Pohlhaus  was  a  steadfast  and  effective 
advocate  for  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  played  a  key  role  in  the  passage 
of  every  major  piece  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation during  the  critical  years  of  the 
1950's  and  1960's. 

Mr.  Pohlhaus  retired  from  the  NAACP 
in  March  of  this  year,  but  he  had  great 
difficulty  separating  himself  from  the 
issues  to  which  he  had  devoted  so  much 
energy  and  compwission  over  the  years. 
Characteristically,  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  attended  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  markup  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  was  no 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  J.  Francis 
Pohlhaus.  For.  as  Joe  Rauh  has  written. 
Frank  Pohlhaus"  "devotion  to  the  cause 
was  not  for  a  day  or  a  year  or  even  a 
decade,  but  for  all  time." 

At  the  funeral  services  held  in  late 
July.  Clarence  Mitchell,  former  director 
of  the  NAACP  Washington  office  and 
Frank  Pohlhaus'  boss,  colleague,  and 
friend,  delivered  a  moving  eulogy.  More 
recently.  Mr.  Mitchell  wrote  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Pohlhaus  which  appeared  in  the 
August  9  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Aug.  9.  1981] 
A  Man  op  Conviction 
(By  Clarence  Mftchell) 
John  Francis  Pohlhaus  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  needs  no  trum-et  to  call  him  to 
action,  and  active  he  was  for  a  long  time  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  racial  Justice. 

He  resigned  recently  from  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  NAACP  where  he  had  served 
since  1954,  but  last  week  he  was  still  carrying 
out  self-assigned  tasks  for  the  organization 
Then,  after  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Pohlhaus.  who  was 
in  the  hospital  following  an  operation  and 
after  making  a  check  on  the  status  of  votinf 
rights  le;;lslatlon  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

Right  to  the  end  he  was  performing  as  I 
had  known  him  to  serve  during  the  30  years 
of  our  friendship  and  association.  He  was  a 
man  of  deep  convictions  and  great  ability 
He  openited  without  fanfare  and  seldom  did 
he  leave  unfinished  work. 

Mr.  Pohlhaus'  commitment  to  civil  and 
human  rights  Is  a  reason  for  knowing  how 
absurd  It  Is  to  assume  that  only  blacks  care 
about  ending  second-class  treatment  based 


on  race.  He  came  from  a  highly  respected  Bal- 
timore lamlly  of  Cerman  and  Irish  forebears. 
After  duty  In  the  urmed  services  and  some 
legal  worl:  for  laoor  organizations,  he  decided 
In  the  lysos  that  he  wanted  to  work  for  the 
national  NAACP.  At  that  time  the  NAACP 
couldn't  even  afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  who  was 
willing  to  work  for  low  pay. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  Mr.  Polhaus 
could  help  by  getting  a  Job  In  what,  was 
called  the  civil  rights  cecllon  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice's  criminal  division.  This 
was  a  kind  of  ste.jchlld  In  the  department 
and  Its  functions  were  severely  restricted. 
Nevertheless,  he  took  a  Job  there  and  served 
with  a  high  performance  record. 

After  a  lew  years  In  the  department  he 
Joined  the  NAACP  stalf.  Prom  19j4  to  the  lime 
of  his  death,  he  was  an  Important  member  of 
the  Bureau's  civil  rights  team  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  legislation  and  working  to  Improve 
racial  policies  in  all  functions  of  the  federal 
government. 

One  of  hli  assets  was  the  ability  to  detect 
potential  problems  In  the  someMmes  inno- 
cent-sounding language  offered  by  opponents 
to  amend  civil  rights  bills  or  regulations.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  In  s;;eclallzed  law 
libraries  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  t)ooks  and  records  In  his  own  office  were 
always  arranged  with  precision.  If  he  was 
asked  a  question  that  could  be  given  an  e;:act 
answer  from  them,  he  could  find  it  In  min- 
utes. At  the  national  conventions  of  the 
NAACP  he  would  spend  hours  helping  to 
polish  the  language  of  resolutions  that  would 
be  the  organization's  policy  guidelines  In  the 
year  ahead. 

Problems  of  the  poor  and  sick  weighed 
hsavlly  on  his  mind.  Tn  his  home  the  spirit 
of  caring  for  fellow  humans  was  frequently 
reflected  by  his  wife,  his  four  daughters  and 
his  son. 

During  the  riots  that  seared  Washington  In 
1968  there  were  many  arrests  of  blacks  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  In  harm's  way  when 
curfews  went  Into  effect  or  the  police  made  a 
dragnet  t^'rc  of  sweep.  Mr.  Pohlhaus  worked 
many  hour.'-,  to  free  those  who  were  Impris- 
oned although  they  were  not  guilty  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

As  a  devout  Catholic,  he  served  on  the 
school  board  of  the  Washington  Archdiocese 
for  a  lime.  As  controversy  over  abortions 
mountrd  be  was  Increasingly  troubled  by  at- 
tempts of  blRots  to  urc  this  as  a  vehicle  for 
curbing  social  reforms  In  other  areas.  For  him 
human  life  was  to  be  protected  both  before 
and  after  birth. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  evidence  of  his 
desire  to  promote  interracial  Justice  and  good 
will  came  from  a  legacy  he  left  for  Howard 
University.  There  was  no  coffin  at  the  mas3 
for  him  In  St.  Francis  DeSales  Church.  At  his 
wish  the  family  had  given  his  body  to  the 
university's  medical  school. 


MARKING  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  IN  CHES- 
TERTOWN,  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  mark  the  bi- 
centennial of  Washington  College  in 
Chestertown,  Md.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Cohen).  Without  objection,  it 
ordered. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  206 

Whereas  Washington  College  is  the  first 
chartered  college  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  tenth  chartered  college  In  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas  the  Maryland  Provincial  Assembly 
did  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Kent 


(Mr. 
is   so 


County  Free  School  by  law  In  1723.  creating 
the  visitors  to  supervise  and  operate  such 
school,  and 

Whereas  the  Reverend  Doctor  WUllam 
Smith,  (ioted  educator  and  clergyman,  did 
become  master  of  the  Kent  County  School  In 
1780,  and 

Whereas  by  his  energy  and  dedication  did 
succeed  in  advancing  the  stature  of  that 
school  thereby  causing  Its  student  body  to 
increase  In  numbers  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  encouraged  the  visitors  of  the  Kent 
County  School  to  petition  the  Maryland  Gan- 
eral  Assembly  to  grant  a  collegiate  charter 
to  the  Kent  County  School,  and 

Whereas  General  George  Washington,  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  American  Army,  from 
his  headquarters  In  Newburgh,  New  York, 
did  give  his  consent  to  name  the  new  semi- 
nary of  learning  Washington  College,  and 

Whereas  the  Maryland  General  Assembly, 
on  May  24,  1782,  did  enact  legislation  grant- 
ing a  charter  to  the  visitors  of  the  Kent 
County  School.  In  the  name  of  Washington 
College,  In  honorable  and  perpetual  memory 
of  His  Excellency  General  George  Washing- 
ton, the  Illustrious  and  virtuous  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  Sutes, 
and 

Whereas  George  Washington  did  contribute 
the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  as  an  earnest  of 
his  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  seminary, 
and 

Whereas  George  Washington  did  visit  the 
college  In  1784  at  which  time  he  signed  his 
name  as  a  visitor  and  governor  of  the  col- 
lege and  m  1789  did  accept  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  college,  and 

Whereas  the  college  during  Its  long  history 
has  been  proud  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  this  country,  and 

Whereas  through  the  years  the  college  has 
prepared  many  men  and  women  who  later 
distinguished  themselves  In  government,  the 
ministry,  business,  law.  medicine  and  educa- 
tion, and 

Whereas  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  addition  to  George  Washington 
have  honored  the  college  with  visits  to  the 
campus,  namely  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
and 

Whereas  numerous  Governors,  Senators, 
and  Representatives  of  Congress  have  simi- 
larly honored  the  college,  and 

Whereas  the  visitors  and  governors  of 
Washington  College  will  set  aside  the  aca- 
demic year  1981-1982  to  commemorate  their 
two  centuries  of  service  to  the  State  and 
Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  body  pay  tribute  to 
Washington  College  and  congratulate  the 
visitors  and  governors,  the  president  and 
administration,  the  faculty  and  students, 
the  alumni  and  all  friends  of  the  college 
for  their  long,  de-'oted.  and  faithful  com- 
,  mltment  to  excellence  In  American  higher 
education. 

Mr.  MATHTAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest th?  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTING  TERRENOE  E.  SAUVAIN 
AS  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  MINOR- 
ITY OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which  I 
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have  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  its  inunediate 

consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  206)  electing  Ter- 
rence  B.  Sauvaln  as  secretary  for  the  minor- 
ity of  tbe  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  205)  was  agrreed 
to,  as  follows : 

BMOlveA,  Th«t  Terrence  E.  Sauvaln  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  elected  Secretary  for  the 
Minority  of  the  Senate,  effective  September  1 . 
1081. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resol'it'on  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
the  position  that  I  exercised  for  a  very 
long  time,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
at  least  two  other  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests that  are  in  the  clearing  process.  I 
believe  we  have  not  completed  that  proc- 
ess, but  I  expect  to  be  able  to  make  that 
further  request  shortly. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senators  from  Virginia 
have  a  matter  they  wish  to  address  in 
morning  business.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  SURRENDER  AT  YORK- 
TOWN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  19,  1981,  our  Nation  will 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  of  the  British  Army  to  the 
American  military  forces  led  by  Gen. 
George  Washington.  The  event  took 
place  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  York  County. 
Va.  There  will  be  a  commemorative  cere- 
monv  at  Yorktown  on  October  19.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
present  for  that  200th  anniversary  of 
that  very  important  date  in  American 
history. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia and  myself  have  a  resolution  wh'ch 
we  desire  to  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Congress  should  be 
operated  on  that  day,  on  October  19,  if  it 


is  in  session  at  all,  in  a  manner  that 
would  permit  all  Senators  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
wish  to  attend  the  ceremony  at  York- 
town  to  have  the  opportun.ty  to  do  so. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Wahnkr),  I  submit  this  concurrent 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately reierred.  I  ask  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rxs.  31 

Whereas  October  19,  1981,  Is  tbe  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  of  the  British  Army  to  the 
military  forces  led  by  C31eneral  George 
Washington: 

Whereas  such  date  has  been  designated  by 
law  as  a  Day  of  National  Observance  of  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Surren- 
der of  Lord  CornwaUls  to  Oeneral  George 
Washington  at  Yorktown,  Virginia;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  participate  In  the  cele- 
bration In  Yorktown,  Virginia,  of  such  Day 
of  National  Observance:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  should  be  adjourned  on  October  19, 
1981,  for  purposes  of  permitting  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  participate  In  the  celebra- 
tion In  Yorktown.  Virginia,  of  the  Day  of 
National  Observance  of  the  Two  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
waUls to  General  George  Washington  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Warner  ) . 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  in  making  this  request  to  the 
Senate. 

History  reflects  that  in  1881  during 
the  centennial  of  this  historic  event  as 
well  as  the  sesquicentennial  in  1931,  the 
Congress  went  into  recess  and  many  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  were  pres- 
ent, at  which  time  the  President  of  the 
United  States  addressed  the  world  on 
this  auspicious  occasion. 

My  distinguished  colleague  was  care- 
ful to  use  the  words  to  operate  the  Sen- 
ate in  such  a  way  to  enable  those  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  attend  can  do  so.  It 
is  our  hope  that  something  can  be 
worked  out  in  this  vein,  recognizing, 
however,  the  tremendous  workload  on 
the  Congress  in  the  coming  few  weeks. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  resolution  suggests 
that  the  Congress  be  in  recess  that  day. 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  essential  so 
long  as  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  such  a  way 
that  Members  mav  get  to  Yorktown  and 
return  without  missing  votes.  That  is 
really  what  the  two  Senators  from  Vir- 
ginia are  seeking  to  do,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Members  of  Congress,  tho^e 
who  can  and  who  wish  to  do  so,  to  at- 
tend this  historic  event  in  York  County, 
at  Yorktown,  Va. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD:  AN  ANCIENT 
AND  HONORABLE  DEFENSE  FORCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  today  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  in  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber 7.  of  each  year  as  National  Guard 
Day. 

Long  before  our  War  of  Independence, 
an  American  flghting  man,  imique  in 
character,  began  to  emerge  in  the  form 
of  the  citizen-soldiers  of  today  known  as 
the  National  Guard. 

English  in  origin,  the  Guard  can  trace 
its  ancestry  to  the  Trainbands  of  the  day 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
King  of  Wessex,  England,  in  the  ninth 
century,  which  guarded  the  communi- 
ties, lands,  and  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom. During  our  early  colonial  days,  it 
was  beholden  to  our  citizens  to  band  to- 
gether, to  arm  themselves,  to  flght  ma- 
rauders, wild  animals,  and  to  assist  one 
another  in  times  of  disasters. 

As  a  legal  and  actual  instrument  the 
National  Guard  was  founded  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1636.  when  the  General  Court  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  ordered 
its  loosely  gathered  militia  units  to  be 
officially  incorporated  into  a  regiment. 

With  the  incorporation  of  these  mi'itia 
elements  into  the  first  citizen  regiment 
formed  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent for  colonial  defense  and  security,  a 
long  and  honorable  tradition  of  service 
was  launched. 

The  tradition  of  the  U.S.  military  serv- 
ice itself  had  its  origins  in  the  trained 
bands  of  militiamen  protecting  the 
wilderness  perimeters  and  safeguard- 
ing movements  along  the  trails,  road- 
ways, and  waterways  as  the  seeds  of  the 
new  nation  began  to  grow.  From  the 
m*Iitia  came  the  volunteer  forces  wh'ch 
produced  the  rough  and  rugged  Con- 
tinental Army  that  endured  frigid 
nights,  fought  and  flna'ly  won.  our  inde- 
pendence from  England.  The  legends  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Valley  Forge.  Yorktown.  are 
the  splendid  heritages  of  the  militia 
from  whose  valor  in  those  historic  con- 
flicts emerged  our  Nation. 

Many  years  after  the  Revolution,  In 
1824,  the  beloved  hero  of  the  great  war, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  of  France, 
was  invited  to  the  United  States.  The 
former  Revolutionary  War  general,  and 
friend    of    our    First    President,    was 
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escorted  by  the  7th  Regiment  of  the  New 
York  State  Militia.  He  popularized  the 
term  "Guarde  Nationale"  by  applying 
it  to  all  of  the  organized  militia  in 
America.  New  York,  by  statute,  adopted 
the  term  during  the  Civil  War;  and  with 
the  founding  of  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  in  1878, 
the  organized  militia  of  the  various 
States  became  the  National  Guard  as 
the  country's  official  Reserve  Force,  to 
be  equipped  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, tut  to  remain  under  State  control. 
The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  sub- 
jected the  National  Guard  to  a  Federal 
caU. 

In  World  War  I.  the  National  Guard 
units  were  absorbed  into  the  regular 
armed  forces,  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  1947.  the 
Air  National  Guard  became  a  separate 
institution.  Today,  the  Army  National 
Guard  (ARNG)  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  (ANG)  are  the  only  components 
of  the  U.S.  force  which  are  authorized  by 
the  law  with  a  dual  mission — that  is, 
a  Federal  mission  and  a  State  mission. 
The  National  Guard  is  now  required  to 
fight  when,  where,  and  as  well  as  the 
Regulars, 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  Nation  would 
not  exist  as  it  is  today  were  it  not  for 
the  night  and  day  protection  of  our 
National  Guard  units.  The  Guard  has 
become  a  force  unique  unto  itself  due  to 
its  State  and  Federal  character.  Ever 
ready  to  aid  citizens  in  need  of  assistance 
when  disaster  strikes  and  ready  to  serve 
on  the  battlefields  in  time  of  war,  the 
National  Guard  has  earned  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

I  vividly  recall  the  spring  of  1977, 
when  the  southwestern  portion  of  West 
Virginia  was  inundated  in  one  of  the 
worst  floods  of  my  State's  history.  On 
April  3  through  April  5  the  heaviest 
rains  of  the  season  fell  on  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, eastern  Kentucky,  and  southern 
West  Virginia.  Among  the  worst  floodini; 
occurred  along  the  Tug  Fork  River  sepa- 
rating West  Virginia  from  Kentucky. 
Many  towns  and  villages  in  the  valley 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Tug 
rampaged  were  inundated  and  destroyetf. 
The  Tug  crested  at  54  feet.  The  severity 
of  the  water  damage  was  compounded 
by  heavy  winds  which  gusted  over  60 
m=les  per  hour.  On  April  5.  the  Charles- 
ton Daily  Mail  headlined  a  story  on  the 
flood  as  "Flooding  as  the  worst  in  the 
State's  history."  In  the  opinion  of  eye- 
witnesses, there  has  never  been  devasta- 
tion in  the  State  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  April  flooding  along  the  Tug.  Basic 
services  were  completely  eliminated, 
commimications  were  nonexistent,  and 
the  Appalachian  Power  Co.'s  main  power 
station  serving  the  Tug  Fork  Valley  was 
under  water.  Natural  pas  service  was  dis- 
rupted and  water  supplies  contaminated; 
8,600  private  dwellings  were  affected, 
manv  completely  destroyed,  and  2,000 
families  had  to  be  evacuated.  President 
Carter  declared  a  10-county  area  of 
southern  West  Virginia  a  major  disaster 
area.  Local  emergency  services  were  pow- 
erless in  the  face  of  such  widespread 
devastation.  The  loss  of  dollars  was  in 


the  millions.  The  loss  of  lives  from  the 
flood  was  none.  This  m  racle  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  timely  arrival,  to  the 
courage,  to  the  endurance,  and  to  the 
skill  of  the  volunteer  army  of  men  and 
women  who  labored  around  tlie  clock 
during  that  awful  time,  the  State's  Na- 
tional Guard. 

In  sequence,  it  can  be  noted  that  an- 
nouncements of  heavy  rains  were  made 
public  on  April  2,  1977,  flood  warnings 
went  out  by  the  morning  of  April  4,  and 
by  night,  the  West  Virginia  National 
Guard  had  moved  into  the  Kooded  coun- 
ties. The  Guard  immediately  established 
a  command  post,  and  set  up  "Operation 
Downpour."  Amphibious  crews  rescued 
people  from  rooftops,  dangerous  debris 
was  diverted  from  damaging  patlis,  pot- 
able water  supplied,  power  generated, 
and  the  intricate  cleanup  accomplished 
as  the  waters  subsided.  The  West  Vir- 
ginia National  Guard  was  cited  for  its 
efficiency  and  bravery  during  that  oper- 
ation. 

Other  disasters  throughout  the  land 
have  earned  the  Guard  national  immor- 
tality— the  Johnstown  flood,  the  Texas 
City  explosion.  Hurricanes  Camille  and 
Agnes,  the  Teamsters'  truck  strike  when 
9.052  Guardsmen  moved  interstate  traf- 
fic, the  tornado  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  the  para- 
lyzing snowstorm  in  Massachusetts,  the 
refugee  crisis  in  Key  West,  Fla.  The  list 
goes  on. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Governors  of 
the  States  found  it  necessary  to  call  on 
the  Guard  to  perform  State  emergency 
duty  on  469  occasions  in  47  States  and 
territories.  These  State  emergencies  re- 
quired the  services  of  30,000  National 
Guard  soldiers  and  airmen  and  201,000 
man-days  of  service.  These  minimobili- 
zations  tested  the  troops'  leadership 
under  circumstances  of  strain,  thus 
improving  the  capabihty  of  the  units 
under  pressure. 

Since  1970,  the  National  Guard  has 
been  fully  committed  to  its  role  as  an 
important  element  of  the  total  force. 
Since  the  end  of  the  draft  following  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  U.S.  national  strategy 
has  been  based  upon  reliance  on  the 
National  Guard  as  part  of  the  force 
which  would  immediately  expand  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  to  war  fighting 
strength.  In  some  operational  areas,  the 
National  Guard  represents  from  40  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  US.  military 
strength  for  a  given  mission  in  the  early 
days  of  a  national  emergency. 

Under  a  total  force  policy,  the  units 
of  the  National  Guard  have  been  as- 
signed significant  ro-es  and  missions  in 
our  Nation's  war  plans — so  significant 
that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  conduct  a  con- 
ventional war  successfully  unless  the  Na- 
tional Guard  can  perform  its  wartime 
mission  when  and  where  required. 

The  production  of  combat  readiness  in 
the  National  Guard  requires  the  same 
essential  ingredients  as  does  production 
of  combat  rendiness  in  the  Active  Forces. 
There  must  be  an  adenuate  number  of 
trained  soldiers  and  airmen. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Army's  training  base  cannot  begin  to 
produce  trained  soldiers  until  about  7 


months  after  conscription  begins.  The 
wartime  strength  requirement  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  must  be  consid- 
ered the  peacetime  strength  require- 
ment. With  this  awesome  responsibili- 
ty assigned  to  the  National  Guard,  with 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  build 
up  our  defenses,  anc*.  at  the  same  time  to 
balance  the  budget,  it  is  pertinent  to 
emphasize  the  importance  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  pla.vs  in  our  national  de- 
fense. 

On  October  7,  the  National  Guard  will 
be  345  years  old.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
this  date  should  be  set  aside  for  com- 
memoration as  Notional  Guard  Day.  By 
dec.ar.ng  October  7  to  be  National  Guard 
Day,  the  unique  nature  and  important 
mission  of  the  National  Guard  would  b2 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Through  such  recognition,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  range  of  publicity 
which  the  event  would  generate  at  the 
grassroots  level  throughout  the  land,  it 
will  be  possible  to  further  demonstrate 
the  vital  role  of  the  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  maintain  the  support 
which  the  Guard  gets  from  the  com- 
munity, and  to  sustain  and  enhance  the 
range  of  understanding  essential  to  the 
recruiting  and  retention  efforts.  Thrsc 
are  of  paramount  importance  at  this 
juncture  in  the  Nation's  history,  when 
the  Guard  must  be  manned,  equipped, 
and  trained  to  be  ready— in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Minutemen— to  take  its 
place  alongside  the  active  forces  in  the 
event  that  this  Nation's  security  is  chal- 
lenged, anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
the  National  Guard  both  to  our  State 
and  to  Federal  authorities,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Sasser,  in  pro- 
posing that  October  7  of  each  year  be 
proclaimed  as  National  Guard  Day. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
jo  nt  resolution,  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  107 

Whereas  the  First  Militia  Regiment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  was  organized 
three  hundred  and  forty-flve  years  ago  as 
t^e  first  step  toward  citt'en  self-defense  and 
the  beginning  of  our  National  Guard,  the 
oldest  military  organization  In  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas  the  past  three  centuries  have 
wl'nessed  th<;  unfla'"'lnrr  spirit  shown  by  the 
citizen-soldier — a  willingness  to  leave  home 
and  serve  the  Nation  when  need  arises:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  and  Its 
antecedents  have  served  with  distinction  In 
every  ma]or  military  conflict  InvoIvinR  the 
United  States,  from  t^e  earliest  of  colonial 
times  through  the  Vietnam  conflict: 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  Is  equally 
ready  to  serve  when  disaster  strikes  at  home: 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  continues  to 
serve  as  the  major  reserve  military  force  for 
the  Regular  Army  and   Air  Force; 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  currently 
consists  of  anproxlmately  four  hundred  and 
e'ghty  thousan'l  volunteer  soldiers  and  air- 
men o'-''ani''ed  into  annroximatelv  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  military  units  located  in 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  RJco.  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  citizen  soldiers 
and  airmen  of  the  National  Guard  for  their 
past  and  continuing  contributions  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  bv  the 
Senate  and  Ho^'ue  of  Representatives  of  the 
Vnited  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  designate  October  7  or  each 
year  (commencing  with  the  year  1081)  as 
"National  Guard  Day,"  and  to  call  upon  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  agencies 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  ap-^roprlate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

THC    NATIONAL    GUARD:    ESSENTIAL   TO   OVU 
DETXNSE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  the  d'stin- 
^Ished  minority  leader.  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  in  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
designating  October  7.  1981  as  National 
Guard  Dav. 

I  believe  there  is  no  more  immediate 
need — as  we  rebuild  our  Nation's  defense 
posture — than  to  insure  that  we  have  the 
militarv  personnel  necessary  to  respond 
to  militarv  needs  wherever  and  whenever 
the  situation  warrants. 

Strong,  reliable,  well-equipped  reserve 
components  in  the  armed  services  are  a 
Icey  to  meeting  these  needs. 

A  first  step  toward  meeting  this  prior- 
ity is  to  mobilize  the  awareness  of  the 
American  people  of  the  contribution 
made  by  the  military's  reserve  compo- 
nents, especially  the  National  Guard. 

As  with  other  colleagues,  I  am  onlv  too 
aware  that  most  attention  these  davs  is 
focused  on  other,  more  highly  visible 
military  questions — questions  Involving 
massive  short  and  long-term  commit- 
ments, contingent  on  the  priorities  es- 
tablished by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  America's  defense  posture.  And  in  this 
sense,  the  National  Guard  and  the  re- 
serves are  an  essential  element. 

In  fact,  half  the  Nation's  combat  power 
and  two-thirds  of  its  support  capabilities 
are  maintained  in  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  our  armed  services. 

A  recent  Defense  Department  report 
reminds  us  that  the  Ready  Reserve  now 
has  a  strength  of  about  1.300  0^0  person- 
nel, with  a  personnel  stren-rth  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  of  800,000.  "A 
fact  often  overlooked  in  public  discus- 
sion," the  report  points  out.  "is  that 
these  imits  train  regularly  and  comprise 
a  force  that  is  bigger  than  the  active 
armies  of  France  and  West  Germany 
combined." 

What  about  readiness?  In  1961,  the 
United  States  depended  largely  on  the 
National  Guard  as  it  mobilized  to  meet 
the  threat  posed  bv  the  Communist  bloc 
during  the  crisis  that  surrounded  .the 
construction  of  the  infamous  Berlin 
Wall. 

But  it  did  take  months  to  complete  the 
mobilization,  because  of  legislation  re- 
strictions on  the  Presidencv  and  because 
of  other  considerations.  The  Presidency 
was  later  given  greater  flexibilitv  by  the 
Congress  to  mobilize  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserves. 


Because  of  international  requirements, 
guardsmen  are  now  aware  that  instant 
mobilization — requiring  them  to  report 
to  their  duty  stations  within  24  hours  of 
notification — is  necessary.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  National  Guard  is  up  to 
the  challenge  should  it  arise. 

Clearly,  we  now  depend  on  the 
National  Guard  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than  ever,  before. 

This  begs  the  question.  If  we  depend  so 
much  on  the  Guard,  Just  how  are  they 
holding  up. 

Last  June,  I  visited  National  Guards- 
men from  Tennessee  for  2  days  during 
their  encampment  at  Camp  Shelby, 
Miss.  I  was  impressed  by  the  morale,  by 
the  level  of  commitment  and  by  the 
professionalism  I  saw. 

It  was  indeed  impressive  when  you 
consider  the  circumstances  confronted 
by  the  guardsmen.  Here  they  are,  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  instant  mobiliza- 
tion, expected  to  be  away  from  their 
families  and  spouses  for  long  weekends 
throughout  the  year,  expected  to  take 
weeks  off  during  the  summer,  and  ex- 
pected— at  times — to  sacrifice  their  va- 
cations. 

Despite  all  that  is  expected  of  them, 
despite  the  importance  of  the  National 
Guard's  ro'.e  in  our  defense  posture,  and 
despite  the  sacrifices  we  ask  them  to 
make,  we  do  not  really  make  enlistment 
in  the  Guard,  nor  staying  in  the  Guard, 
all  that  attractive. 

The  same  goes  for  employers  of 
guardsmen.  The  employer  has  to  juggle 
work  schedules,  vacation  schedules  and 
other  personnel  considerations  in  order 
to  allow  the  guardsman  to  do  his  elected 
duty. 

I  have  tried  to  address  some  of  these 
problems  in  legislation  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  A  series  of  bills — S.  713, 
S.  714,  and  S.  715— would:  Provide  a 
refundable  tax  credit  to  employers  who 
pay  an  employee  who  is  oT  on  training; 
increase  the  eligibility  of  those  in  the 
National  Guard  and  in  the  Reserves  for 
education  grants,  and ;  establish  early  re- 
tirement incentives  for  members  of  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves. 

The  key  to  all  of  these  proposals  is  to 
attract  and  keep  trained  personnel  in  the 
Guard  and  in  the  Reserves,  and  to  make 
such  service  less  of  a  burden  on  employ- 
ers. I  hope  all  of  these  measures  will  be 
addressed  some  time  during  the  97th 
Congress. 

For  today,  however,  I  want  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  first  step  we  have  to 
take  in  strengthening  the  National 
Guard  and.  in  do'ng  so,  our  overall  de- 
fense posture,  and  that  is  to  set  aside 
just  1  dav  of  recognition — October  7 — 
so  that  more  Americans  will  realize  just 
how  important  to  America  our  National 
Guard  is.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  follow'ng  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  and  am  pleased  to  be  a  cos.pon- 
sor  of  the  resolution  being  introduced 
today  to  designate  October  7  as  National 
Guard  Day. 

S"nce  the  Guard  was  first  established 
in  1638,  as  a  cit'zens'  militia  to  protect 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  remained  the  backbone 


of  America's  defense  In  reserve.  These 
citizen-soldiers  are  the  first  to  be  called 
to  active  duty  by  the  President  in  times 
of  national  emergency.  The  men  and 
women  of  the  Guard  devote  much  of 
their  free  time — one  weekend  every 
month  and  2  weeks  of  active  duty  each 
year — to  keeping  themselves  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  military  readiness. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  National 
Guard  is  unique  in  that  it  serves  a  dual 
role.  The  guardsmen  are  not  only  sub- 
ject to  activation  by  the  President,  but 
they  are  also  on  call  by  the  Governor  for 
emergency  duty  when  disaster  strikes 
the  r  State. 

The  Florida  National  Guard  was  es- 
tablished in  1778,  and  was  then  known 
as  the  Florida  Rangers.  Florida  now  has 
87  Army  Nations^  Guard  units  and  1 
Air  National  Guard  group. 

I  had  the  opportunity  twice  last  year 
to  see  firsthand  how  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively the  guardsmen  performed  their 
assignments  when  called  to  emergency 
duty.  In  Miami  during  the  Liberty  City 
riots,  I  watched  as  the  guardsmen  pa- 
trolled the  streets  maintaining  order. 
Again  in  Miami  and  on  the  Forida  Keys, 
I  observed  how  helpful  the  Guard  per- 
sonnel were  during  the  influx  of  refu- 
gees from  Cuba.  Everywhere  I  went,  I 
found  the  guardsmen  to  be  cooperative 
and  courteous,  as  they  went  about  their 
duties.  The  superb  training  these  indi- 
viduals receive  was  evident. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  work  of  our  Na- 
tional Guard.  From  time  to  time  in  the 
past  I  have  been  present  when  the  Flor- 
ida Guardsmen  have  been  called  out  to 
help  when  hurricanes  hit  or  disaster 
strikes. 

Some  of  the  special  accomplishments 
of  the  Florida  National  Guard  over  the 
past  2  years  include: 

June  1979,  1,100  Guard  members  wer3 
called  to  duty  for  9  days  during  the  Flor- 
ida trucker's  strike. 

September  1979,  309  Guard  members 
were  called  to  duty  for  4  days  to  heln 
maintain  order  after  Hurricane  David. 

April  1980.  24  Guard  members  were  on 
emergency  duty  for  11  days  when  boat- 
loads of  Haitian  refugees  landed  in 
southern  Florida. 

May  1980,  1,414  Guard  members  were 
again  called  upon  to  serve  for  16  days  to 
assist  with  the  tremendous  influx  of 
refugees  coming  into  southern  Florida 
from  Mariel.  Cuba. 

In  May  1980, 3,979  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel were  called  up  for  emergency 
duty  for  10  days  to  maintain  order  in 
the  Liberty  City  civil  disturbances. 

Florida  is  fortunate  tu  lic^s/e  men  and 
women  of  such  high  caliber  serving  in 
the  National  Guard.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful for  the  fact  that  the  Guard  is  alway.s 
alert  tmd  ready  to  heln  in  t'mes  of  na- 
tional emergency,  natural  disasters,  civ- 
il disturbances,  and  to  participate  in 
search  and  rescue  missions.  I  think  it  is 
aprropriate  that  Congress  pass  a  resolu- 
tion setting  aside  a  day  to  pay  honor  to 
the  brave  members  of  our  National 
Guard.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senators  Chiles,  Baucus,  Dodd, 
Pryor,  Hart,  Mitchell,  and  Sarbanes 
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be  included  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  which  has  been  jointly  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sasser  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


THE  GOLD  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  litUe 
over  a  year  ago,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  funds 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  amendment  established  a  comm'.s- 
sion  to  "study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions'  concerning  the  role  of  gold  in  the 
domestic  and  international  monetary 
systems. 

I  offered  that  amendment  to  the  IMF 
bill,  Mr.  President,  because  of  the  deep 
monetary  dilemma  facing  our  Nation 
then  and,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  now, 
For  too  long,  we  have  sacrificed  prosper- 
ity to  inflation.  We  have  allowed  Gov- 
ernment and  politicians  to  corrupt  our 
currency  and  with  it  the  ability  of  the 
economy  to  grow  and  our  people  to 
prosper. 

Why  have  a  Gold  Commission?  Good 
question.  The  answer  is  simple.  Because 
the  monetary  role  of  gold  has  been  given 
short  shrift  by  recent  administrations. 

Politicians  and  economists  have 
claimed  they  need  and  want  only  "flexi- 
bility "  in  monetary  matters,  but  that  so- 
called  flexibility  has  only  led  to  more 
pnd  more  inflation  A  new  gold  standard 
is  an  option  that  must  be  considered. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also 
adopted  an  identical  amendment  offered 
by  Congressman  Ron  Paul,  and  Presi- 
dent Carter  signed  the  bill  into  law  on 
October  7,  1980. 

As  the  Chair  will  recall,  since  the  elec- 
tions were  imminent,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  William  Miller,  did  not 
move  to  appoint  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  since  the  Republican  can- 
didate won  the  election,  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  appointments  to  the  next 
Secretary. 

It  can  be  argued  that  Secretary  Regan 
did  not  act  as  fast  as  he  should  have  In 
appointing  the  Commission  members, 
but  the  law  required  him  to  appoint  Fed- 
eral officials,  including  two  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  and 
their  appointment  to  the  CEA  had  to  be 
approved  by  Congress. 

A  key  problem  that  faces  us  now,  is 
that  Congress  intended  the  Commission 
to  have  a  year  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  96-389 — October  7, 
1980— to  do  its  job.  Unfortunately,  the 
Commission  did  not  have  its  first  meet- 
ing until  July  16  of  this  year. 

I  propose  that  the  Commission  be 
given  a  year,  and  that  it  be  required  to 
submit  its  report  by  June  30,  1982. 


A  second  problem  arose  with  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  bill  calls  for  "one  majority 
and  one  minority  member  each  from 
first,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress;  second,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate;  and  third,  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives." 

I  think,  I  am  reasonably  certain,  that 
everyone  expected  that  this  would  mean 
that  there  would  be  three  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  three 
Senators;  a  Senator  and  a  Member  of 
the  House  from  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee— one  Republican  and  one  Demo- 
crat from  each  committee. 

But.  early  this  year,  the  Speaker  ap- 
pointed four  Members  of  the  House:  A 
Republican  and  a  Democrat  from  the 
Banking  Committee,  one  Republican  and 
one  Democrat  from  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  The  Senate  appointed  a  Re- 
publican and  a  Democrat  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  a  Republican  from 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  This 
leaves  the  Commission  with  an  imbal- 
ance and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Commission.  Congressman  Henry  Reuss 
pointed  it  out.  I  understand  that  he  said 
that  if  the  report  of  the  Commission 
rested  on  the  vote  of  the  extra  member 
appointed  from  the  House,  he  would  feel 
obliged  to  object. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
member  of  the  Commission  should  feel 
that  a  vote  one  way  would  allow  him  to 
remain  on  the  Commission  as  a  voting 
member,  and  a  vote  another  way  would 
result  in  an  objection  to  his  being  seated. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  to  require  that  four 
members  oi  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee be  appointed:  Two  from  the  House 
membership  on  that  committee  and  two 
from  the  Senate  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  f!nal  point,  Mr.  President,  concerns 
the  procedures  under  which  the  Commis- 
sion operates.  The  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  of  1972  establishes  pro- 
cedures for  such  oodles  to  operate.  Un- 
fortunately, a  legal  opinion  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  legal  counsel  has  been 
issued  which  states  that  since  the  Com- 
mission is  intended  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  and  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Advisory  Committee  Act  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Commission.  This  tech- 
nicality meant  that  certain  members  of 
the  public  were  excluded  from  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Commission.  What  goes 
on  here? 

The  exclusion  of  the  public  has  been 
questioned  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  other  impartant  publications.  Some 
observers  have  speculated  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  does  not  ivant  an  open 
debate  on  the  subject.  Reports  I  have 
heard  from  the  first  meeting  indicate 
that  some  rather  tenuous  arguments 
were  heard  for  keeping  the  meeting 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  public's  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  conducted  publicly.  I 
think  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases  of  national  security. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  years  1908-10, 
the  congressionally  mandated  National 
Monetary  Commission  studied  and  made 
recommendations  concerning  the  mon- 
etary system  of  the  United  States, 

It  provided  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  12  volume  study,  and  its 
hearings  and  meetings  were  the  subject 
of  widespread  public  debate  and  concern. 
Its  recommendations  were  flnaJly 
adopted  in  1913  with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

We  now  have  a  Gold  Commission,  that 
has  the  congressionally  mandated  re- 
sponsibility to  review  and  come  up  with 
a  report  concerning  the  role  of  gold  in 
our  monetary  system.  It  is  not  ;i  light 
charge.  The  condition  of  our  ecuomy  is 
precarious  because  of  the  disorder  in  our 
monetary  system. 

In  fact,  interest  rates  are  higlier  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  our  hist^iuy. 

In  fact,  there  is  less  confiden.,ft  in  our 
currency  today  than  at  any  timr  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  de.-;i  i  notion 
of  the  "Continental  Dollar"  during  the 
War  of  Independence  and  the  greenback 
inflation  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  each  instance,  stability  was  re- 
stored to  the  currency  by  the  adoption 
ot  a  monetary  standard  utilizing  t'cild. 

A  cursory  treatment  of  the  suljjcct 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation.  A 
few  closed  meetings  would  have  iii'.;  ef- 
fect of  limiting  public  discussi««ii,  smd 
would  obviously  be  viewed  as  an  effort 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  who  so  ably  chairs  tlic  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Senator  Garn  has  prom- 
ised cooperation  so  we  can  move  cxijedi- 
tiously  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  ;ina  the 
following  items  be  printed  in  the  Rec'ibd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.-: 

A  section  of  the  Federal  Advi.s<u  v  (Com- 
mittee Act  of  1972  concerning  ii.(^  rper- 
ations  of  advisory  bodies  such  i;s  the 
Gold  Commission; 

An  editorial  from  the  August  ?>1,  ?98I 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled,  "\  Seri- 
ous Gold  Debate"; 

A  copy  of  the  section  of  Public  Law 
96-389  establishing  the  Gold  Conimis- 
slon; 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  DonaM  Regan 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  Gold 
Commission  and  a  copy  of  his  rnsjionse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ilnuse  of 
Representative!)  of  the  Vnited  fHatc^i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thut  sec- 
tion lOia)  of  Public  Law  96-389  (:il  U.S.C. 
822a  note)  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  to  be 
l--nown  as  the  'United  States  Gold  Commis- 
sion'." after  "chair  a  commission". 

S-rc.  2  Section  10(n)  i2)  of  Public  T.nw  96- 
389    (31   U.S.C.   822a   note)    Is  amnulert — 

(11  by  striking  out  "(A)  the  Ji>lni  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congress,  (H)"  and 
in'-erting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
members  of  tVe  Joint  Economic  Committee 
nf  the  Congress  aooolnted  bv  the  T'resldent 
or  the  Spna'e.  (B)  the  mem>>ers  of  Hip  Joint 
Economic  CommUtee  of  the  Con'Tess  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Soeaker  of  the  lIou.se  of 
Representatives.    fO":   and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "(C)"  *>•'<'"''**'• 
Co^Ut^ee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
SS«"  and  inserting  In  "eu  thereof    (D). 

SK  3.  Section  10(b)  of  Public  Law  96-389 

^^ilTtf  ln^nr-n"d  r??e^7enf  after 

"?2")"by  ftSg  out  "one  year  af -  t.«,f  U 
of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1982' . 

PjTBLic  Law  32-403.  92nd  Concbess.  H.R.  4383 
OcTOBEX  6.  1972 

An  act  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  system  governing  the  creation  Mid  opera- 
tion of  advisory  committees  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ..  „, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act". 

ADVISORY    COMMrrXEE    PBOCEDUKB 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Kach  advisory  committee 
meeting  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(2)  Except  when  the  President  determines 
otherwise  for  reasons  of  national  security, 
timely  notice  of  each  such  meeting  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  the 
Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  other  types  of  public  notice  to  In- 
sure that  all  Interested  persons  are  notified 
of  such  meeting  prior  thereto. 

(3)  Interested  persons  shall  be  permitted 
to  attend,  appear  before,  or  file  statements 
with  any  advisory  committee,  subject  to  such 
reasonable  rules  or  regulations  as  the  Di- 
rector may  prescribe. 

(b)  Sublect  to  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  the  records,  reports,  transcripts, 
minutes,  appendixes,  working  paoers.  drafts, 
studies,  agenda,  or  other  documents  which 
were  made  available  to  or  prepared  for  or 
by  each  advisory  committee  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  and  copying  at  a 
single  location  In  the  offices  of  the  advisory 
committee  or  the  agency  to  which  the  ad- 
visory committee  repiorts  until  the  advisory 
committee  ceases  to  exist. 

(c)  Detailed  minutes  of  each  meeting  of 
each  advisory  committee  shall  be  kept  and 
shall  contain  a  record  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent, a  complete  and  accurate  description  of 
matters  discussed  and  conduslons  reached, 
and  copies  of  all  reports  received.  Issued,  or 
approved  by  the  advisory  committee.  The 
accuracy  of  all  minutes  shall  be  certtft-"!  to 
by  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  conunlttee. 

(d)  Subsections  (a)(1)  and  (a)(3)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  advisory  com- 
mittee meeting  which  the  President,  or  the 
head  of  the  agency  to  which  the  advisory 
committee  reports,  determines  Is  concerned 
with  matters  listed  In  section  5S2(b)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code.  Any  swh  determina- 
tion shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  contain  the 
reasons  for  such  determination.  If  such  a 
determination  is  made,  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  issue  a  report  at  least  annually  set- 
ting forth  a  summary  of  Its  activities  and 
such  related  matters  as  would  be  Informa- 
tive to  the  public  consistent  with  the  policy 
of  section  552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  There  shall  be  designated  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  to 
chair  or  attend  each  meeting  of  each  ad- 
visory committee.  The  officer  or  employee  so 
designated  Is  authorized,  whenever  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  to 
adjourn  any  such  meeting.  No  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  any  meeting  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  officer  or  employee. 

(f)  Advisory  committees  shall  not  hold 
any  meetings  except  at  the  call  of.  or  with 
the  advance  approval  of,  a  designated  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and 
in  the  case  of  advisory  committees   (other 
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tli*a  Presidential  advisory  commit  teee), 
with  an  agenda  approved  by  such  officer  or 
employee. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  31, 19811 
A  Serious  Gold  Debate? 

Given  the  perplexities  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic outlook,  these  columns  have  several 
times  expressed  the  hope  that  the  newly 
formed  Gold  Commission  will  conduct  a  seri- 
ous look  at  the  possibility  of  anchoring  mon- 
ey creation  to  gold  or  seme  other  direct 
proxy  for  the  general  prl^e  level.  The  domes- 
tic and  International  monetary  situation  has 
deteriorated,  not  Improved,  since  our  last 
link  with  gold  was  severed  only  10  years  ago. 
And  gold  advocates  suggest  It  Is  a  cure  for 
high  Interest  rates,  and  given  the  paucity  of 
alternatives  on  that  front  any  plausible  sug- 
gestion ought  to  be  seriously  examined. 

This  week  members  of  the  Gold  Commis- 
sion win  take  their  first  step  in  deciding 
whether  their  study  will  be  serious  or  pro 
forma.  The  Treasury  Informs  us  that  It  Is 
polling  commlssloa  men;bers  by  telephone 
on  how  to  respond  to  requests  from  this 
newspaper  that  th3  minute;  of  Its  Initial 
July  16  meeting  be  released  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  and  that  Its  coming 
Sept.  18  meeting  be  opjn  to  the  public  under 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Hcbart  Rowen,  trie  top  economic  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post,  wrote  the  other  day 
that  "senior  members  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration privately  imply  they  are  Just  going 
through  the  motions  on  this  commission." 
A  commission  Ju3t  gcing  throujh  the  mo- 
tions will  of  course  want  to  do  so  in  secret. 
But  If  there  is  to  be  a  serious  debate,  the 
public  deserves  to  be  informed.  We're  sure 
that  Mr.  Rowen,  and  for  that  matter  all  news 
writers  everywhere,  would  agree  with  us  that 
the  meetings  ought  to  be  open. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  commission  is 
not  going  to  come  up  with  any  once-and- 
for-all  answer.  You  are  not  going  to  get  a 
consensus  report  from  a  ccmmiS!ion  includ- 
ing, to  take  two  examples.  Congressmen  Ron- 
ald Paul,  a  stalwart  advocate  of  gold,  and 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss,  an  implacable 
opponent. 

So  we  hope  that  the  commisslcn  members 
will  dccld3  to  open  their  meetings  without 
the  necessity  of  testing  the  laws.  If  they 
should  decide  not  to  do  so.  Congress  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  decision. 
The  fommlsslon  will  have  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  it3  Oct.  6  reporting  deadline,  and 
in  granting  the  extension  Congress  can  also 
specify  open  meetings  to  advance  the  com- 
mi^slan's  fundamental  manciate  of  Informing 
the  public  on  an  arcane  but  Important  sub- 
ject. 

Public  Law  96-389 — Oct.  7,   1980 
role   op  cold   in   international   monetary 

SYSTEMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  and  chair  a  commission  con- 
sisting of — 

( 1 )  three  m^mbars  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  two 
members  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ors, all  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(2 )  one  majority  and  one  minority  member 
each  from  (A)  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  (B)  the  Committee  rn 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  and  (C)  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senats.  respectively, 
upon  the  recomm'jndaticns  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  respective 
Houses;  and 

(3)  four  distinguished  private  citizens  with 
business,  finance,  or  academic  backgrounds 
who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 


(b)  The  commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  assess  and  ma';e  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  concerning  the  role  of  gold  in 
domestic  and  International  monetary  sys- 
tems, and  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  Public  Law  95-612  shall  be  available 
to  the  commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  18,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  understand  that  the  Gold 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  an 
amendment  I  proposed  and  the  Senate 
adopted  on  Jtme  6,  1980,  has  met  and  i.s  con- 
cerned that  there  is  insufficient  time  for 
the  Commission  to  do  its  Job. 

Let  me  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  do  all  I 
can  legislatively  to  extend  the  date  on  which 
the  Commission  Is  to  report.  I  believe  that  a 
year  from  the  date  the  Commission  was  or- 
ganized, which  I  understand  was  In  June  of 
this  year,  would  be  appropriate.  In  drafting 
the  initial  amendment  to  read,  "one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment,"  it  was  cer- 
tainly my  Intention  to  allow  the  Commission 
that  mueh  time  to  develop  a  thorough 
report. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  Commission 
may  not  be  In  conformance  with  P.L.  92- 
463.  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
of  1972,  and  It  would  bs  my  intention  that 
the  date  extension  legislation  contain  a  spe- 
cific directive  concerning  that  act. 

In  addition,  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
your  views  as  to  whether  that  legislation 
should  contain  strictures  concerning  the 
submission  date  for  the  Commission  report. 

I  hope  this  expression  of  my  views  and 
Intent  assists  the  Commission  in  its  discus- 
sion of  procedural  matters. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jesse  Helms. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  D.C..  August  10,  1981. 
Hon.   Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jesse:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  on 
the  Gold  Commission. 

I  appreciate  your  support  for  the  view 
that  the  Commission  will  need  more  time 
than  permitted  by  the  present  October  7 
due  date  If  it  Is  to  do  a  thorough  Job.  The 
Commission  will  discuss  this  further  at  Its 
next  meeting,  scheduled  for  September  18, 
and  attempt  to  reach  a  consensus  view  on  an 
appropriate  extension.  I  expect  that  the 
Commission  will  rely  heavily  on  the  advice 
of  the  Congressional  members  In  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  think  it  Is  desirable  for  the  Com- 
mission to  set  a  firm  deadline  for  submission 
of  Its  report  to  Congress. 

As  to  the  present  applicability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  to  the  Gold 
Commission,  I  have  asked  that  a  Treasury 
legal  memorandum  on  this  question  be  pre- 
pared for  consideration  by  the  Commission. 
In  any  event,  I  expect  that  the  Commission 
wMl  adont  realistic  and  efficient  operating 
procedures  consistent  vrtth  its  Important 
task. 

I  believe  that  after  the  next  Commission 
meeting,  when  these  procedural  matters  are 
discussed,  with  the  benefit  of  your  views, 
we  can  better  determine  the  nature  and  tim- 
ing of  any  further  legislation  that  may  be 
required  'vlth  respect  to  the  Commission. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  T.  Regan. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legisla;tive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  Augiist  6,  August 
11,  August  18.  August  19,  Augtxst  28,  Sep- 
tember 4,  and  September  8.  1981.  re- 
ceived messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  sundry 
nominations  and  two  treaties;  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  August 
11,  August  18,  August  19,  August  28, 
September  4,  and  September  8,  1981,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


LOAN  GUARANTEE  FOR  THE  OIL 
SHALE  CORPORATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT— PM 
69 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3.  1981.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  August  25,  1981,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  accompanying  documents:  which 
was  referred  to  Uie  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2061  et  seq.) .  as  amend- 
ed, provides  that  loan  guarantees  in  ex- 
cess of  $38  million  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  for  its  review. 

The  Departanent  of  Energy  has  nego- 
tiated a  loan  guarantee  commitment 
agreement,  identified  as  Synthetic  FUel 
Action  1981-1,  with  The  Oil  Shale  Cor- 
poration in  the  amount  of  $1,112  billion 
for  its  participation  in  the  Colony  Proj- 
ect pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Section 
305  of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  for  review : 

1.  an  Executive  Summary  of  the  trans- 
action; 

2.  a  Major  Terms  and  Conditions 
sheet; 

3.  the  loan  guarantee  transaction  docu- 
ments; and 

4.  the  Operating  Agreement  between 
The  Oil  Shale  Corporation  and  Exxon 
Corporation  for  the  Colony  Project. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  August  25,  1981. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  IMPACT 
OF  NEW  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION ON  COMMUNITIES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM  70 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  August  28,  1981, 
received  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Section  803(b)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1981  iP.L. 
96-418)  called  for  "a  thorough  study  of 
the  adverse  impact  on  communities  in 
areas  in  which  major,  new  military  fa- 
cilities are  constructed  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  most  effective  and  prac- 
ticable means  of  promptly  mitigating 
such  impact."  On  March  23,  1981, 1  sub- 
mitted a  preliminary  report  on  this  study 
which  has  been  conducted  by  an  inter- 
agency task  force  of  the  Economic  Ad- 
justment Committee.  At  that  time,  I  in- 
dicated that  additional  portions  of  the 
study  were  imderway  and  would  be  re- 
flected in  a  final  report  which  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  as  early  as 
practicable.  I  am  herewith  submitting 
the  final  report  of  this  study. 

Thd  final  report  augments  the  pre- 
hminary  report  by  including  further 
analysis  of  the  ability  of  communities  to 
absorb  growth;  analyzing  an  additional 
budgeting  and  organizational  alterna- 
tive; and  updating  information  on  exist- 
ing Federal  assistance  programs  to  re- 
flect the  Administration's  budgetary 
revisions. 

The  report  examines  various  organiza- 
tional and  budgeting  mechanisms  for 
providing  assistance  to  communities  im- 
pacted by  the  nearby  construction  of 
major,  new  military  bases.  TTie  report 
concludes  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  lo- 
cal and  State  resources  and  normal  Fed- 
eral domestic  agency  assistance  should 
be  used  to  provide  public  facilities  and 
services  supporting  military  bases.  Spe- 
cial Federal  assistance  should  only  be 
warranted  in  highlv  unusual  circum- 
stances where  a  sudden  population  in- 
flux and  the  resulting  demand  for  public 
services  from  a  major,  new  military  base 
could  overwhelm  State-local  fiscal  ca- 
pacities and  impede  ach-evement  of  crit- 
ical national  security  objectives.  As  the 
report  states,  the  need  for  any  special 
Federal  assistance  must  be  evaluated  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  those  rare  circumstances  where 
special  Federal  assistance  would  be  war- 
ranted, we  will  want  to  attain  a  high 
degree  of  responsiveness  to  State  and 
local  concerns  together  with  suflBcient 
accountability  and  control  of  Federal 
funds  associated  with  critical  national 
security  projects.  In  this  regard,  the 
Special  Impact  Assistance  alternative 
appears  to  be  a  promising  approach. 
However,  the  selection  of  the  preferred 


organizational  and  budgetary  mecha- 
nism will  depend  upon  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case.  I  will  look  to 
the  Secretary  of  Def  rnse  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  consultation  with  affected 
States  and  communities,  to  advise  me  in 
this  regard.  I  will  request  additional 
statutory  authority  when  it  is  required. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  excellent 
cooperation  among  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  this  study. 
We  intend  to  continue  working  closely 
with  affected  States  and  communities  to 
reach  satisfactory  outcomes  on  national 
security  projects  which  affect  their 
interests. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  August  28,  1981. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  PAY 
COMPARABILITY  ALTERNATIVE 
PLAN— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT— PM  71 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  August  31,  1S81,  re- 
ceived ths  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  accompanying  documents;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970,  an  adjustment  in  Federal  white  col- 
lar ray  will  be  required  in  October,  1981. 
That  Act  requires  that  calculations  be 
made  annually  of  the  adjustments  that 
would  be  required  in  Federal  statutory 
pay  systems  to  achieve  comparability 
with  private  sector  pay  for  the  same 
levels  of  work.  My  pay  advisers  have 
made  those  calculations  and  indicated 
that  an  average  15.1  percent  increase 
would  be  required  to  achieve  compara- 
bility So  the  concept  and  process  were 
defined  m  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970. 

While  I  fully  support  the  comparability 
principle  as  the  best  basis  for  determin- 
ing Federal  pay,  I  believe  that  significant 
changes  are  required  in  the  way  that 
I-Tincir-le  is  currently  defined  and  imple- 
mented. Therefore,  last  March  we  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  proposed  legis- 
lation to  revise  and  strengthen  the  com- 
parability process.  At  that  time,  we  esti- 
mated that  the  revised  process  would  re- 
sult in  an  average  increase  in  Federal 
pay  of  4.8  percent  in  October,  1981. 

The  reform  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  in  Congress,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  our  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  included  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil-ation  Act  of 
1981  (P.L.  97-35)  a  provision  which 
limits  thij  October's  Federal  wh'te  col- 
lar pay  adjustment  to  the  same  4.8  per- 
cent. Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Congress  an  alternative  plan  which 
would  imp'ement  that  limitation  on 
Federal  white  collar  increases. 

Current  law  provides  that  the  annual 
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Increase  for  the  military  be  the  same  as 
the  average  Federal  white  collar  increase. 
This  year,  however,  the  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  a  larger  military 
pay  increase  as  a  part  of  the  Defenoe 
Authorization  Act  for  FY  82.  The  larger 
increases  proposed  under  that  legislation 
will  supersede  the  increases  that  military 
personnel  would  otherwise  receive  under 
the  alternative  plan. 

Ronald  Reac.in. 
The  White  House.  August  31. 1981. 


CONVERSION  OF  CERTAIN  POSI- 
TIONS TO  MERIT  PAY— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT— PM 
72 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  the  Secretary 
of  ths  Senate  on  September  1,  1981.  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  accompanying  documents:  which 
was  referred  '^o  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Supervisors  and  management  officials 
in  GS-13,  14.  and  15  positions  through- 
out the  Federal  Government  will  be  con- 
verted to  merit  pay  this  October  as  re- 
quired bv  Chapter  54.  Title  5.  U.S.  Code, 
unless  otherwise  excluded  by  law. 

Upon  proper  applications  from  the 
heads  of  affected  agencies  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  I  have, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S  5401(b)  (2)  (B), 
excluded  44  agencies  and  units  of  agen- 
cies from  coverage  under  the  Merit  Pay 
System  on  account  of  size  and  efficiency, 
emergency  conditions,  and  comitv  with 
the  Legislative  and  Judicial  branches. 

Attached  is  my  report  describing  the 
agency  or  unit  to  be  excluded  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  September  1.  1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  STATUS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  SYSTEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT—PM  73 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Au?ust  3.  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  September  4.  1981, 
received  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accomoanying  report:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In   accordance   with   the   Wilderness 
Act  of  in64  (Public  Law  88-577),  I  here- 
with transmit  the  Seventeenth  Annual 
Report   on  the  status  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
calendar  year  1980.  The  period  covered 
by  the  report  precedes  my  term  of  office. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  September  4.  1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  REHABILI- 
TATION SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT— PM  74 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  September  4,  1981, 
received  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  accompanying  report;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  13  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  as  amended.  I 
hereby  tiansmit  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1980  as  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education.  The  period 
covered  by  this  report  precedes  my  term 
of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  September  4, 1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  MINE  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM  75 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3.  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  September  4.  1981. 
received  a  message  from  the  President  of 
Che  United  States,  together  with  an 
accompanying  report:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  511(a)  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended  <30  U.S.C.  958(a)). 
I  transmit  herewith  the  fiscal  year  1979 
annual  report  on  mine  safety  and  health 
activities  during  the  previous  adminis- 
tration as  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  September  4, 1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3.  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  August  4.  1981, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  announced  that 
the  House  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  'S.  304)  to  establish  a  national 
tourism  policy  and  an  independent  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional tourism  policy :  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Florio.  and 
Mr.  Broyhill  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Rouse  to  the  bill  (S.  694) 
to  authorize  su-^plemental  appropria- 
tions for  fliscal  year  1981  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  for  research,  development, 
test,  cmd  evaluation,  to  increase  the  au- 
thorized personnel  end  strengths  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction at  certain  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4242)  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  economic 
growth  through  reductions  in  individual 
income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of  de- 
preciable property.  Incentives  for  small 
businesses,  and  incentives  for  savings, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
without  amendment : 

S.  ."^47  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  erect  permanent  Improvements 
on  land  acquired  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  SUetz  Indians  of  Oregon;  and 

S.  875.  An  act  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam,  California. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  August  3.  1981.  to  September  9.  1981. 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Au- 
gust 4.  1981,  to  September  9.  1981;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  A  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  4242. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  22,  United 
States  Code,  section  276a-l,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  95-45,  the  Speaker  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  tlie  delegation  to 
attend  the  Conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  to  be  held  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  September  15-23,  1981,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (chairman),  Mr. 
Derwinski  (vice  chairman) ,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr  Danieleon,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Levitas, 
Mr.  L^NTOs.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Erdahl. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  biU 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4121.  ^n  act  maUng  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6.  1982.  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Nurses." 
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ENBOLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  KESOLUTIONS  SIGNZD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 

S.  640.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Oovernmen- 
tal  Reorganization  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mayor  to  accept  certain  In- 
terim loans  from  the  United  States  and  to 
extend  the  authority  cf  the  BecreiAty  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  such  loans; 

S.  1278.  An  act  entitled  the  "Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of 
1981"; 

HR.  1100.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  certain  benefit  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
veterans  who  are  former  prisoners  of  war. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  31.  1981.  as  "National  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  from 
October  4,  1981.  through  October  10,  1981,  as 
"National  Schoolbus  Safety  Week." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981.  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  on  August  5.  1981. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  August  5,  1981, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 13,  1981,  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day." 

ENKOLLED    BILLS    SIGNCO 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

S.  647.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  Improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon; 

S.  694.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  for  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  to  Increase  the  authorized 
personnel  end  strengths  for  military  "and 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Defense  for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  construction  at  certain  military  Instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  875.  An  act  to  authorl7e  the  generation 
of  electrical  powr  at  Pa'o  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam,  Calif. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1981.  the  enrolled 
bills  were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  on  August  5. 
1981. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3.  1981.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  August  7,  1981.  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatves  announcing  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mount  McKlnley; 

H.R.  1948.  An  act  to  reinstate  and  validate 


U.S.  oil  and  gas  leases  numbered  OCS-P-02I8 
and  O(;S-P-0226;  and 

H.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  a 
plaque  at  the  US.  Marine  Corps  War  Me- 
morial honoring  Joseph  Rosenthal,  photog- 
rapher of  the  scene  depicted  by  the 
memorial. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  August  11,  1981, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982; 

H.R.  4242.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  economic 
growth  through  reductions  in  Individual  In- 
come tax  rates,  the  expensing  of  depreciable 
property.  Incentives  for  small  businesses,  and 
Incentives  for  savings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
September  13,  1981,  as  "Commodore  John 
Barry  Day". 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  the  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolution  were  signed  by 
the  Vice  President  on  August  12.  1981. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3.  1981.  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  joint  resolutions  were 
read  twice  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  name  of  Mount  McKlnley;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  1946.  An  act  to  reinstate  and  validate 
U  S.  oil  »nd  gas  leases  numbered  OCS  -P-0218 
and  OCS-P-0226;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergv  and  Natural  Pesour-es. 

H.R.  4121.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aporoprlatlons. 

H.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  nlace  a 
plaque  at  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  War  Me- 
morial honoring  Joseph  Rosenthal,  photog- 
rapher of  the  scene  depleted  bv  the  me- 
morial; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6,  1982,  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Nurses";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

At  2:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to  a 
resolution  (H.  Pes.  206)  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  William  R. 
Cotter,  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  August  5,  1981,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  647.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon; 

S.  640.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govem- 
me.ntal  Reorganization  Act  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Mayor  to  accept  certain 
Interim  loans  from  the  United  States  and 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  such  loans; 

S.  694.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  to  Increase  the  authorized 
personnel  end  strengths  for  mUltary  and 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  construction  at  certain  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  875.  An  act  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam,  Calif.; 

fc".  1278.  An  act  entitled  the  "Saccharin 
Study  and  LabeUng  Act  Amendment  of 
1981";  and 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  13,  1931,  as  "National  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day." 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  August 
12,  1981,  he  had  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent CI  the  United  States  the  following 
enro.'Ied  .:o;nt  resolution: 

S.J.  RC3.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  de:.ignate  Sep- 
tember 13,  1981,  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1700.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law  Information  concerning  the 
use  of  funds  for  alcohol  fuels  loan  guarantee 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1701.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing As-slstant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmlttlns.  according  to  law.  Information 
regarding  a  study  with  respect  to  converting 
certain  comml-sary  functions  at  Little  Rock 
/.Ir  Force  Base.  Arkansas,  to  performance  by 
a  private  contractor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1702.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Information 
concerning  a  study  with  respect  to  convert- 
ing certain  maintenance  functions  at  Shaw 
Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina,  to  a  private 
contractor;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1703.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  to 
60  days  the  period  over  which  subsistence 
expenses  may  be  paid  to  Government  em- 
ployees evacuated  from  Iran  during  Fiscal 
Year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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EC-1704.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  two  reports  covering  certain 
properties  to  be  transferred  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  In  accordance  with  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

KC-1706.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  during  which  all  elements  of 
a  National  Ouard  unit  must  complete  a 
training  assembly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1706.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  709  of  UUe  33,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  annual  premium  pay 
to  technicians  who  perform  duties  related 
to  tactical  or  strategic  missions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1707.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
Uon  4308(a)(5)  of  title  10.  Lnlted  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an 
individual  must  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible to  purcha.^  arms,  ammunition,  targets, 
and  other  supplies  and  appliances  necessary 
for  target  practice  sold  pursuant  to  that  sec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1708.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  persons  from  foreign  countries  to  re- 
ceive instruction  at  the  United  States  Ulll- 
tary  Academy,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1709.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Naval  Materiel,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  semiannual  report  of  research  and  de- 
velopment procurement  actions  of  $50,000 
and  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC- 17 10.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  benefits  to  which  employees 
of  the  United  States  stationed  In  Alaska.  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  are  entitled  may  be  ter- 
minated under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1711.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  study  with  respect  to  con- 
verting certain  maintenance  functions  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  to 
private  contractors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EO-1712.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  listings  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contracts  negotiated  under 
Section  2304(a)  11  and  2304(a)  16  of  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1713.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy,  transmlttlne, 
pursuant  to  law.  information  coni-emlne  the 
delay  in  reoortlng  on  the  need  for  and  fea- 
sibility of  a  Federal  program  of  Insurance  and 
reinsurance  of  eeothermal  reservoirs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BC-1714.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretarv  o'  Ener(?v.  transmtttiner.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  Information  concerning  a' delay  in 
reporting  to  Conin«°8  on  enen?v  self-siiffl- 
clency;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 


EC-1716.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transpoiri;ation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "The  Etfect  of 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  on  the  Level  of 
Air  Safety";  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
bcieuce.  and  Iraaoponatlon. 

EC-1716.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Treasury,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  for  1980  on  fishery  al- 
locations, permits,  and  fore.gn  import  bar- 
riers; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1717.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  concerning  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-i7l8.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "The  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1719.  A  communication  from  the  Asslst- 
and  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  1.1W,  Information  concerning  the  delay 
in  reporting  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  under  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Con- 
version Research  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1720.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Fund  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1721.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Fiscal  Con- 
dition of  the  Government  of  Guam  for  the 
Fifteen  Month  Period  Ended  September  30, 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1722.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Social  Security 
Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1723.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Treasury,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  re-Jort  entitled  "Report 
to  the  Congress  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
118  on  the  Development  and  Utilization  of 
Capital  Saving  Technology  in  the  Activities 
of  the  Multilateral  Development  Banks";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1724.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certain  international  agreements,  other 
than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1725.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  certain  international  agreements,  other 
than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  I^>relgn 
Relations. 

EC-1726.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on  Inven- 
tory of  Nonourchased  Foreign  Currencies  as 
of  March  31.  l^Sl:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1727.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretarv  of  AgrlcUure.  transmitting, 
pursiiant  to  'aw.  a  rerwrt  for  one  new  Privacy 
Act  svstem  of  records  for  the  Federal  Grain 
InsT'ectlon  Serrl'-e:  to  the  Committee  on 
Govemtnental  Affairs. 

EC-1728.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  nrotxMial  to  establLsh  a  new  system  of 
records,  stih'ect  to  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
which  would  iratntBin  ner«onaI  Information 
about  NASA's  emnloyees  relating  to  Occupa- 
tional Medicine.  Environmental  Health  and 


Safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-i729.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Ur'oan  Development, 
trai.smlttlug,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Semian- 
nual Report  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
Standards  for  New  Buildings  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmeutal  Affairs. 

EC-1730.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  concerning  the  pro- 
posed addition  of  a  new  routine  use  to  a 
system  of  records  maintained  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1731.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concern- 
ing a  new  system  of  records  to  be  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  titled  "Inventory 
and  Control  of  Land  Sales  Subject  to  Acre- 
age Limitation,  LBR-31";  to  the  Cominltree 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E01732.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  a  report  en  an 
altered  system  of  records  titled  "Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Correspond- 
ence Control  System":  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1733.  A  communication  from  the  Em- 
ployee Benefits  and  Risk  Manager  of  tUo 
Fourth  District  Farm  Credit  Instltutlonb, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  amended 
retirement  plan  for  the  Farm  Credit  lustl- 
tutions  In  the  Fourth  District;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1734.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (Examinations).  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  visa  petitions  which  have 
been  accorded  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  under  section  204(d)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  tb» 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1735.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  repcrt  sta.liif: 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  contest 
a  certain  point  of  law  because  in  the  view 
of  the  Department  the  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1736.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immlgratloii  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies 
of  the  order  suspendin<;  the  deportation  of  a 
certain  alien  under  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1737.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Inunigratlon  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  suspending  the  de->ortation  of  certain 
aliens  under  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlciau-y. 

EC- 1738.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legislative 
Affairs) .  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  Interim  designation 
of  United  States  attomevs  anf*  United  States 
marshals  by  the  Attorney  General;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EK7-1739.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
March  12  and  13,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1740.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"A  Plan  for  Continuous  Study — Costs  of  En- 
vironment Related  Health  Effects";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1741.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
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mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  for 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-1742.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
t.o  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Cooperative 
Education  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1743.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations  for  the  Supplemental 
Funds  Program  for  Cooperative  EJducatlon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1744.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in 
Medicine  and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  Defining  Death";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1745.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  Veterans'  Cost-of 
Instruction  Payments  Programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1746.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  Education,  trananlttlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Loan  Volume /Default 
Claims  Paid  By  Lender  Type  for  fiscal  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC-1747.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Improving  Sanitation  and  Federal  In- 
spection at  Slaughter  Plants;  How  To  Get 
Better  Results  For  The  Inspection  Dollar"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1748.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  a  commitment  to  guarantee 
a  non-REA  loan  to  Tex-La  Electric  Coopera- 
tive of  Texas,  Inc.,  for  new  generation  and 
transmission  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1749.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  contained 
!n  the  twelfth  sp<»cial  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1981;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
the  Conunittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1750.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Dfcpui,}'  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  transfer  of  certain  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1751.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  manage- 
ment of  transportation  for  certain  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1752.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  property  acquisitions  of  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1753.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions and  Housing),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  16  construction  projects  to 


be  undertaken  by  the  Air  National  Ouard:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service. 

EC-17S4.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Countervailing  Strategy  De- 
mands Revision  of  Strategic  Force  Acquisi- 
tion Plans";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1765.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  revenues  derived  from  recovered 
materials  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-17S6.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs) .  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  and  from 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1757.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Changes  Needed  In  Adminis- 
tering Relief  To  Industries  Hurt  By  Overseas 
Competition";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1768.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  719  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  grant  of  exemptions  to  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1759.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tarv of  Agriculture.  transmlttlUT.  pursu.nnt 
to  law.  a  report  on  findings  on  the  problem 
of  Rsmote  Claims:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1760.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting, 
a  draft  of  prc^osed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  back  side  of  United  States  paper  money 
of  the  denomination  of  $1  to  be  printed  by 
a  method  other  than  the  intaglio  process;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1761.  A  communication  from  the 
.Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Federal  Reserve  Could  Im- 
prove The  Efficiency  of  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Inspections":  to  the  Committee  on 
Banklne.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1762.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  actions  taken  to 
encourage  private  sector  development  of  rail 
passenger  corridors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1763.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  that  the  Commission  has  granted  an 
extension  in  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.  v.  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1764.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  reiort  on  the  administration 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  for  the  period  April  1  to  December  31, 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1765.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Commission  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


EC-1766.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Better  Oversight  Needed  For 
Safety  And  Health  AcUvltles  At  DOE's 
Nuclear  Facilities";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1767.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "How  Interior  Should  Handle 
Congresslonally  Authorized  Federal  Coal 
Lease  Exchanges";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1768.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  number  of  full-time  permanent 
employees  hired  and  promoted  during  the 
first  and  second  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1769.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Changes  In  Federal  Water 
Project  Repayment  Policies  Can  Reduce  Fed- 
eral Costs";  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1770.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  abnormal  occurences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter of  1981;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1771.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
that  the  Commission  will  not  be  able  to 
render  a  declislon  In  Docket  No.  37619,  Iron 
Ore.  RandvlUe  to  Iron  Mountain,  va. 
Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior,  within  the  statu- 
tory ft  month  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1772.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  State 
Medicaid  program  compliance  with  section 
1903(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1773.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  bound  copy  of 
the  reports  of  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security's  findings  and  reconunenda- 
tlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1774.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  August  13.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1775.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EX3-1776.  A  commumcatlon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi'^slon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1777.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  trananlttlng, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1778.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  followup  report  on  the  report  of  the 
Board    of   Visitors,    United    States    MlllUry 
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AcAdemy:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
ua  Affaire. 

EC-1779.  A  communication  irom  tne  As- 
sistant Vice  President  (Personnel)  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  St.  Louis,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Sixth  Farm  Credit 
District  Retirement  Plan  for  the  year  ending 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  OovernmentaJ 
Affairs.  ^ 

EX3-1780.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Admin- 
istration), transmltUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

BC-1781.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  CourU.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  financial  cond'.tlon 
of  the  Judicial  Retirement  System  and  the 
Judicial  Survivors  Annuities  System  for  cal- 
endar year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affaire. 

EC-1782.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  Seminole  Judgment  funds  in  Dockets 
73  and  151,  and  73-A,  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EX;-1783.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  376 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
reform  and  improve  the  existing  program  for 
annuities  for  survivors  of  Federal  Justl  es 
and  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1784.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting, 
pureuant  to  law,  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  Family  Contribution  Sched- 
ule; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-1785.  A  communication  from  the  Proj- 
ect Manager  of  GEOMET  Technologies,  Inc., 
transmitting,  pureuant  to  law,  the  final  copy 
of  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Environmental  Cancer  and  Heart 
and  Lung  Disease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1786.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pureuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  operation  of  the  special  pay  program 
for  medical  officers  of  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  fiscal 
year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1787.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pureuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Audit  Of  The  Senate  Build- 
ing Beauty  Shop  For  The  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
February  28,  1981";  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-1788.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
traismlttln?.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1980  through  Biarch  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-1789.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Manaeement  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pureuant  to  law,  a  cumula- 
tive report  on  budget  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals dat-id  Augiist  1.  19<<1:  nu'-supn'-  »n  *^p 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budpet.  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  TransDortation.  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 


mlttM  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
souroes,  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
faire, the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affaire,  the  Committee 
on  Oo;er.imental  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1790.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  contained  in 
the  eleventh  special  message  of  the  President 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  pureuant  to  the  order  of 
Januai-y  30,  1976,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire,  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1791.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  follow-up  report  on  certain  reports 
submitted  by  the  Presidents  Expert  Council; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affaire. 

EC-1792.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repcrt  en- 
titled "TVAs  Coal  Procurement  Practices — 
More  Effective  Management  Needed";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1793.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  84.  section  1752  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  establish  zones  of  protection  for 
certain  persons  protected  by  the  United 
States  Secret  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1794.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  applicable  to  compensation 
for  the  overtime  Inspectlonal  service  of  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-1795.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  p.  report  en- 
titled "Perspective  On  Income  Security  And 
Social  Services  And  An  Agenda  For  Analysis"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1796.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pureuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  provision  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles, services,  and  training  to  El  Salvador; 
to  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1797.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "The  Air  Force  Has  Incurred 
Numerous  Overobllgatlons  In  Its  Industrial 
Fund";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1798.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmlttllng.  pureuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "Civil  Agencies  Should  Save 
Millions  By  Recovering  Silver  From  Photo- 
graphic Wastes";  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1799.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  25  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  forging  of 
endorsements  on.  or  fraudulently  negotiat- 
ing. United  States  checks  or  bonds  or  secu- 


rities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1800.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  Act.  6  U.S.C.  671-576; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1801.  A  communication  from  the  .Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (Examinations).  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  certain  aliens  whose 
visa  petitions  have  been  accorded  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification  under  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-1802.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice's Mission  and  Federal  Role  Need  Congres- 
sional Clarification";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1B03  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pureuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Rental  Housing:  Condition  and  Out- 
look"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1804.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
quest for  a  three-month  extension  in  Docket 
No.  38566.  Rates  en  Iron  Ore.  To  Escanaba. 
MI.  Chicago  and  North  Western;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1805.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  the  Board's  1983  budget  submis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1806.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pureuant  to  law.  a 
report  updating  the  1979  sales  and  advertis- 
ing expenditures  contained  In  a  report  pur- 
suant to  section  8(b)  of  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1807.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pureuant  to  law.  a  report  on  sales 
of  reined  petroleum  products  and  sales  of 
retail  gasoline  for  May  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1808.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  public  comments  received  by  the 
Department  on  the  National  Electric  Relia- 
bility Study;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1809.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pureuant  to  law.  notices  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International  En- 
ergy Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1810.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pureuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records  for 
the  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1811.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Af- 
faire. Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  In  the  60-day  period 
prior  to  August  28.  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1812.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
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legislation  to  amend  section  207(c)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  change 
the  criteria  therein  so  that  the  provisions 
of  section  207  shall  not  apply  to  alspcsils 
of  surplus  real  property  having  an  esti- 
mated fair  market  value  leas  than  $1,000,- 
000;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affaire. 

EC-18I3.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  use 
recording  clocks  to  record  time  and  attend- 
ance of  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affaire. 

EC-1814.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
.■"Istant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (Administration),  transmitting, 
pureuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  proposed 
amendment  of  a  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1815.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1816.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  5(b)  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (76 
Stat.  91)  (50  U.8.C.  784(b));  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1817.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  under  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-I818.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Environmental 
Cancer  and  Heart  and  Lung  Disease,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  .'ourth  annual 
report  of  the  Task  Force,  dated  August  7, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC-1813.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pureuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  request 
cf  the  Comunsslon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-1820.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army  and  Agriculture  trans- 
mitting, pureuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Departments  to  interchange 
Jurisdiction  of  certain  civil  works  and  For- 
est Service  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1821.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  a  further  delay  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  study  directed  by  the  Agrlcul- 

Zf  ^'^V'  '^^=  ^°  **>«  Committee  on  Agr  - 
culture.  Nutrition,  and  Porestrj-. 

EC-1822.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  United  States  Gen! 
era  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  pureuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  au- 

,.n°r,  ^''»^°'*'"•  ''"'  rejected,  for  rescis- 
sion. Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1975.  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations; Budget;  Environment  and  Public 

^"iJi^ioo"**  ^*''°'"  *"''  "uman  Resources 
tc-1823.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 

f™n«^°Hr,"*'  °^}^''  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
a™.f/°y  *  permanent  authority  to  make 
grants  for  cryptologlc  ourooses  and  for  other 
Services'"     *°    ^^^    Committee    on    Armed 

EC-I824.  A  communlcat'on  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research. 
Development,  and  Logistics,  trensmlttlng 
pureuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  decision  made 
to  convert  the  conmilssary  shelf-stocking  and 


custodial  services  f  miction  at  Dyess  Air  Force 
Base,  lex.,  to  performance  under  contract: 
to  tne  Committee  on  Armed  services. 

EC-1825.  A  communication  irom  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  FacUi- 
ties.  Environment,  and  Economic  Adjustment 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  12 
construction  projects  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-182d.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  pureuant  to  law,  47 
selected  acquisition  reports  and  simunary 
tables  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-182f.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cnairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  transaction  In- 
volving U.S.  exports  to  the  Federative  Repub- 
lic of  Brazil:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire. 

EC-1828.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  financing  to  as- 
sist Air  Canada  in  the  purchase  of  up  to 
24  Boeing  aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire. 

EC-1829.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pureuant  to  law.  an  Interim 
report  on  Increased  thermal  requirements  for 
minimum  property  standards:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

.  EC-1830.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  1980  annual  report  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1831.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Conrall  Needs  to  further  Improve  In- 
ventory Control  and  Management";  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1832.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmlttinf,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  entitled  "Directory  of 
Accredited  Laboratories";  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-1833.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  .'nformation  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust. 
Monopoly,  and  Business  Rights  of  ttoe  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  study  entitled 
"Analysis  of  Economic  Effects  of  Accelerated 
Deregulation  of  Nattu-al  Gas  Prices";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
EC-1834.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  reports  on  seven  refunds  of 
excess  oil  royalty  payments:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1835.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  tran'mittlng.  pur- 
suant to  law.  reports  on  five  refunds  of 
excess  oil  rovalty  pa-ments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1836.  A  communication  from  the  Chalr- 
rtian  of  the  Advisory  Cornell  on  Historic 
Preservation,  transmittlns.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  of  a  Panel  cf  the  Advisory  Council 
which  met  at  1  itch  "eld  B-ach.  South  Caro- 
lina: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1P37.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  a  building  project  survey 
for  Albany.  Georgia:  to  tv>e  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1838.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  Horee  Protection  Enforce- 


me.it  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Envlron- 
laeni  and  Puollc  Works. 

EC-183d.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Lcfeai  Advisor  lor  Treaty 
Affalis.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pureuant  to  law.  a  report  on  internaUonal 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  August  24,  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  roreign  Relations. 

EC-1840.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  nubile  Law  90-553,  to 
authorize  the  transfer,  conveyance,  lease, 
and  Improvement  of,  and  construction  on, 
certain  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  use  -IS  a  headquarters  site  for  an  inter- 
national organization,  as  sites  for  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-i84l.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
S..ate3,  transmitting,  pureuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  the  reporu  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  during  the 
month  of  July  1981:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affaire. 

EC-1842.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
ol  records;  to  che  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-I843.  A  coimnunicatlon  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting,  pureu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  period 
April  1  to  June  30.  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affaire. 

EC-1844.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Human  Development 
Services.  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  transmitting,  pureuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1845.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Sci-vice.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pureuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  adjustment  of  the  status  of 
certain  aliens  under  section  13(c)  of  the 
Act  cf  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 18 46.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
activities  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
from  July  1.  1979  through  September  30. 
1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
mp ii  Resources. 

EC-1847.  A  commtmlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  re^rlatlons  for  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation Outreach — Special  Projects  Program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
R-^sotirces. 

EC-1848.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pureuant 
to  la-v.  final  re^i'Iatlons  for  the  Bl'inei'al 
Education:  Training  Projects  Pro<?«m 
(A-'mendments) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC3-1849.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mit'ine.  D"r?"an»  to  law.  the  fourth  rei)ort 
from  the  National  Center  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Rape:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1850.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
tr?nsmlttirg  nu'Ttua-'t  to  'aw.  a  renort  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  businesses  for  October  1980 
through  April  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 
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SQ_lg51.  A  coiniiiuiUcatlo&  from  tbe  As- 
sistant Secretary  ol  tlie  Army  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  An  airs ) ,  iransnutting  a  oralt 
or  proposed  leglalaUon  to  auiliorisse  the 
Supermtendenis  ol  the  service  academies  to 
place  a  caaet  or.  as  tbe  case  may  be,  a  mid- 
shipman on  leawe  without  pay;  to  the  Com- 
miiieo  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-18&2.  A  communication  Irom  the  Di- 
rector oX  the  Deiense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  ueparimeut  oi  the  Navy  s  pro- 
posed letter  ol  oner  to  the  NAlO  SEASPAB- 
UOW  Consortium  (N-3)  oX  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  m  excess  ol  «2S  million; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EG-1863.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Deiense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmltung,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Air  ircrce's 
proposed  letter  of  ouer  to  the  Federal  Be- 
puDllc  of  Germany  tor  deiense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  (25  million;  to 
the  Comuiltiee  on  Armed  services. 

LC-1864.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  I3eiense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Deparimeat  ol  tbe  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  oner  to  Australia  for  de- 
fence articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
•25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-18S5.  A  communication  from  tbe  Di- 
rector of  the  Deiense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Deparunent  of  tbe  Army's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Norway  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  925 
million;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1856.  A  communication  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  tbe  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guarantee, 
and  Insurance  transactions  supported  by 
Exlmbank  during  June  and  July  1981  to 
Communist  countries;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1857.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  tbe  Export-Import 
Bank  of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  transaction 
Involving  U.S.  exports  to  Spain;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1858.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  tbe  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Greater  Commitment  Needed  To  Solve 
Continuing  Problems  at  Three  Mile  Island"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC- 1859.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  VS.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  of  tbe  Corporation 
for  tbe  period  April  1  through  June  30.  1981: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1860.  A  communication  from  tbe  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
project  performance  audit  reports  prepared 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  DeveloDment,  special  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  External  Review  and  Evaluation 
Office  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  protect  performance  audit  reports 
or  protect  completion  reports  prepared  by  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  to  the  Committee 
on  Porel(?n  Relations. 

EC-1861.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legislative 
Affairs)  and  the  ActlnR  Deputy  Director  of 
the  International  Development  Cooperation 
Apencv.  transmlttlne.  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  th»  role  of  the  multilateral  de^-elon- 
ment  banks  In  Inrreaslni?  food  nroductlon 
and  Imnrovlne  nutrl»lon  In  cicelonln?  cotm- 
trtes:  to  the  Committee  on  Porelni  Relations. 

EC-1882.  A  communication  from  the  In- 


spector General  of  tbe  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  services,  transuiltiing,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  report  suumitted  to  the 
Special  Counsel,  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Hoard;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-.  8^3.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Ser/ices 
Aamlnis;raiion,  transmitting  a  draft  or  pro- 
posed legls.ailon  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  3. 
iU4j  (4jO  use.  2J3)  by  adding  a  pro/lsion 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  moneys 
through  ihe  existing  \vorklng  capital  fund 
operating  within  tbe  General  Services  M- 
mliilstratlon  for  such  additional  purposes  as 
Internal  mail  processing,  library  facilities, 
and  other  centralized  services:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1864.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  Departmen:  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  three  new  pro- 
posed Privacy  Act  systems  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  o.\  Go .ernmental  Affairs. 

EC-1865.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defensa  (Adminis- 
tration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  lav/,  n 
report  on  a  proposed  new  Privacy  Ac,  system 
of  records  for  tbe  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-I860.  A  communication  from  the  Aci- 
in-;  Comprroller  General  of  the  United  Spates, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Audic  of  the  House  Minority  Printi::g 
Clerk  Fiscal  Year  Ended  September  30. 
1980";  to  tbe  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1867.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  tbe  United  States, 
tran8mittl"g.  pursuant  to  law.  a  renort  en- 
titled "Audit  of  the  House  Majority  Printing 
Clerk  Fiscal  Year  Ended  August  31,  1981"; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Governmental  Atfalrs. 

EC-18"8.  A  communication  from  llie  Pep- 
uty  Administrator  of  tbe  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  or  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  2P3  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnlstrit.lve 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  require 
the  submission,  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Conrrrcss,  of  an  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  of  each  negotiated 
dlsi>osal  of  real  property  havInT  a  fair  mirkut 
value  In  excess  of  $500,000;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1B69.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Co"ncll  on 
July  28.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1870.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  purstl'- 
ant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a  report  that  Is  being 
submitted  to  tbe  Special  Counsel  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1871.  A  cor.iuiunlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  July  14,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 

EC-1872.  A  com.nunlcatlon  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (In- 
dian Affairs).  tr.inpmUting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  certain  legislative  proposals  to 
resolve  certain  Indian  claims;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1873.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (Examinations),  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  certain  aliens  granted 
temporary  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1874.  A  communication  from  th?  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 


islation to  amend  tbe  Omnibus  Crime  con- 
trol aud  bale  bireeis  /tct  of  1968,  to  the 
Cuinnuttee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

EC-l87a.  A  couimunlcation  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  sixth  annual  report  on 
tbe  implementation  of  the  Privacy  Act  01 
1974,  co.ering  calendar  }ear  IwSO;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1876.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Study  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  vol- 
umes 1  through  7  of  the  nnal  report  of  the 
Conmiission;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Uuuiiin  Resources. 

EC-1877.  A  communication  from  tbe  Vice- 
Cbsirman  of  tbe  i'ederal  Uectlon  coounls- 
sioii,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tbe  ap- 
propriation request  of  tbe  Commission  for 
hscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Aanunisiratlon. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  oeiore  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-352.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  interstate  Region  of  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  urging  support  lor  a 
Feaeral  loan  program  for  sugar:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

POM-353.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  Church  \7omen  United  In 
the  U.S.A.,  New  York,  New  York,  favoring  re- 
ducing tbe  military  budget  in  order  to  fund 
the  needs  of  tbe  people;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-354.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northern  Illinois  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  opposing  tbe  peacetime 
draft;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-355.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northern  Illinois  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  favoring  restmiption  of 
tbe  SALT  talks  and  expansion  of  such  talks 
toward  total  nuclear  disarmament;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-3S6.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Illi- 
nois Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers),  opposing  reinstating 
the  military  draft;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-357.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Mill 
Valley,  California,  urging  congressional  co- 
operation with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration In  strengthening  the  nation's 
military;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

POM-358.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  urging  congressional  co- 
operation with  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  strengthen  tbe  nation's  mili- 
tary: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-359.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"Resolutions 

"Whereas,  a  consolidation  of  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  offices  throughout  the 
coi'ntry  Is  now  In  the  planning  si  ages  and 
Burlington  has  been  rightly  designated  as  a 
pri<t>o'ed  site:  and 

"Whereas,  a  move  to  Ma.«?achu?p:,ts  would 
be  cost-efficient  and  productive  and  will  at- 
tract better  qualified  people  to  the  engineer- 
ing and  aviation  policy  by  bein-;  located  :•< 
tbe  heart  of  the  high-technology  center 
alon?  route  128  around  Boston;  and 

"Whereas,  contrary  to  the  New  York  argu- 
ment that  a  move  to  Massachusetts  would 
be  counter-productive,  actual  statistics  prove 
that  the  number  of  sklll«>d  personnel  avail- 
able In  this  Commonwealth  greatly  exceeds 
that  which  may  be  found  in  New  York:  now 
therefore  be  It 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  supports  tbe  proposed  cost-eiUcient 
consolidalioa  of  tbe  Feaeral  Aviation  Admin- 
istration onices  and  encourages  the  imple- 
mentation of  lu  plans  to  locate  itself  in  the 
commonwealth:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  tbe  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  tbe  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  presiding  cfticer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress,  to  each  member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  in  W^astlngton, 
D.C..  and  to  its  regional  director  in  Burling- 
ton." 

POM-360.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  relating  to 
State's  rights  to  Impose  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-331.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  He- 
sources  : 
House    Concurrent   Resolution    No.    264 

"Whereas,  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  calls  for  the  gradual  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices  through  1985;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pre:=ident  of  the  United 
States  has  rep'iatedly  pledged  an  attempt  to 
decontrol  natural  gas  prices  completely  and 
Immediately:    and 

"Whereas.  Immediate  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  will  cost  the  State  of  Michigan 
billions  of  dollars  more  than  gradual  de- 
control through  1985;  and 

"Whereas,  Immediate  decontrol  will  cause 
commerce  and  Industry  to  pay  considerably 
more  for  natural  gas  for  heat  and  process 
uses,  resulting  in  decreased  revenues  and 
investment  In  the  State.  Moreover,  it  will  also 
result  In  higher  consumer  prices  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  other  necessities  of 
life;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Rcsnlved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrin;;) ,  That  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  oppose  the  im- 
mediate decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices  as 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
with  a  roll  call  attached,  be  transmitted  to 
uhe  Pre.3ident  of  the  Onlted  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Ren-esentatlve":.  and  tbe  members  of  the 
Michigan  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-362.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  ol  the    State  of  Washlngtrn:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
"Substitute  House  Joint  Memorial   No.   4 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington  are  grateful  and  deeply  appreci- 
ative of  the  Immediate  emergency  relief  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Congress  to  the 
people  and  communities  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington suffering  from  the  devastating  erup- 
tions of  Mt.  St.  Helens:  and 

"Whereas,  A  substantial  amount  of  moneys 
which  were  allocated  by  the  state  and  local 
governments  for  essential  state  and  local 
services  were  diverted  to  respond  to  the  erup- 
tions of  Mt.  St.  Helens:  and 

"Whereas,  Much  of  the  federal  monevs  ap- 
propriated to  various  federal  agencies  for  re- 
lief to  people  and  communities  affected  by 
the  Mt.  St.  Helens  eruptions  has  not  been 
expended  and  probably  will  not  be  expended 
for  the  particular  use  designated  in  the  ap- 
propriation; and 

"Whereas,  Much  of  the  moneys  appropri- 
ated to  the  federal  emergency  management 
agency  for  relief  to  people  and  governmental 
entitles  affected  by  the  Mt.  St.  Helens  erup- 
tions has  not  been  expended  due  to  both  an 
agreement  that  the  federal  government  only 


fund  seventy-five  percent  of  eligible  govern- 
mental coots  and  many  c^sto  mcu..e,..  by 
governmental  entitles  are  not  eligiuie  for  re- 
imburscuienl;  and 

"Vvhereas,  'Ihe  eruptions  of  Mt.  St.  Helens 
constituted  both  a  major  and  uniq,.e  catas- 
trophe; and 

"Whereas,  Although  Mt.  St.  Helens  has  been 
temporarily  quiet  and  the  plight  oi  the  peo- 
ple in  the  damaged  areas  is  no  longer  the 
nation':^  headline  news  story,  a  subbLan:.lal 
amount  of  wotk  aud  sums  of  mo.iey  are  re- 
quired to  help  tbe  lives  of  the  people  and  the 
condition  of  tbe  couimuniiics,  return  to 
normal;  and 

"Whereas,  Enough  time  has  passed  since 
the  volcano's  disastrous  eruptions  for  tbe 
damages  to  be  determined,  the  needs  of  each 
commaulty  assessed,  and  plans  to  expe- 
ditiously and  economically  satisfy  those  needs 
to  be  developed,  and  it  is  now  possible  for 
the  federal  funds  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  to  be 
used  where  the  funds  would  be  tbe  most 
beneUctal; 

"Now,  therefore,  your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the :  (1)  t  u^un  attpiopn- 
aled,  by  Congress  to  respond  to  the  Mt.  St. 
Helens  eruptions  be  reassessed  and  reallo- 
cated to  best  serve  tbe  continuing  emer- 
gency needs  of  tbe  people  and  communities 
still  iiufferlng  from  the  aftermath  of  the  vol- 
canic eruptions;  (2)  eligibility  criteria  be 
altered  to  allow  federal  reimbursement  for 
all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  govern- 
mental entitles  In  responding  to  the  Mc.  St. 
Helens  eruptions;  and  (3)  tbe  seventy-five/ 
twenty-five  percent  reiuiburssment  agree- 
ment be  reexamined  and  altered  to  provide 
greater  aid  to  affected  governmental  entities. 

"Be  il  reaolved.  That  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial be  immediately  transmitted  to  tbe 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagaa,  President  of  the 
United  States,  tbe  teaeral  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Itepiesfiuatlvts,  anu  eacu  Member  oi  Con- 
gress from  tbe  State  of  Washington." 

POM-363.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
tbe  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Washington; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Environment  and  I'ub- 
llc  works: 
"Substitute  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  106 

"Whereas,  Natural  based  products  such  as 
fish  oil  may  have  value  lor  use  as  pesticides: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  use  of  these  natural  based 
products  as  pesticides  may  reduce  the 
amount  of  depletable  fossil  fuel  used  to 
manufacture  chemically  based  pesticides; 

"Now,  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  review  Its  current  pesticide 
registration  requirements  for  the  purpose  of 
relaxing  those  requirements  pertaining  to 
naturally  based  pesticides,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  fish  oils,  as  a  means  of  displacing 
conventional  fuels  used  In  chemically  based 
pesticides. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  me- 
morial be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

POM-364.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northern  nilnols  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  relating  to  a  world  peace 
tax  fund:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-365.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Hawaii.  State  of 
Hawaii,  relating  to  exempt  Hawaii's  Prepaid 
Health  Care  Act  from  the  pre-emption  pro- 


vision of  tbe  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act;  to  Ibe  Couiinittee  on  Finance. 
POM-366.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Illi- 
nois Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Kellglous  Society 
of  Friends  (Quakers),  relating  to  the  fund- 
ing oi  EOeiai  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

POAl-367.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
MeUljal  Staff  of  Palmdale  General  Hospital, 
Palmdale,  CalUornla,  relating  to  PSRO;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-3U8.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  (Quakers),  relating  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  the  resumption  of 
SALT  talks;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-369.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  Church  Women  United. 
New  York.  New  York,  relating  to  the  United 
States  position  on  economic  development;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-370.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Concurrent  RESOLtmoN  No.  302 
"Whereas,  tbe  Social  Security  Trust  Ac- 
count, particularly  Its  old  age  and  retirement 
trust  fund,  faces  a  critical  shortage  by  late 
1982,  according  to  the  Cabinet  officers  who 
serve  as  trustees  of  the  system;  and 

"Whereas,  these  Cabinet  officers  estimate 
in  their  report  to  tbe  Subcommittee  on  So- 
cial Security  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  that  the  system  will  experience  In 
tbe  next  five  years  a  short  fall  of  at  least 
ten  ht'llnn  doH.T^:  and 

"Whereas,  unless  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem Is  shored  up  by  additional  funding  or  in- 
creased taxes,  tbe  American  working  public 
will  soon  be  unable  to  receive  payment  for 
retirement  benefits;  and 

"Wherens,  currently  some  thirty-five  mil- 
lion American  citizens  receive  benefits  from 
tbe  old  age  and  di5-,abillty  funds:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced the  order  to  American  banks  to  turn 
over  once-rro7cn  I-anlan  ossets  of  over  two 
billion  three  hundred  million  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  New  York  City:  and 
"Whereas,  Instead  of  returning  these  as- 
^ts  to  this  hostile  Mldeastern  nation,  our 
country  should  use  these  assets  to  assist  the 
itoundering  old  age  and  retirement  fund: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  ConnTer.s  should  consider 
this  alternative  for  fundln;;  In  Its  study  and 
review  of  the  report  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Social  Security  system. 

"Therefore,  he  it  resolved  by  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  tjiereof  concurring 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorlall7rd  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  Tranlan  rssets  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Ac- 
count. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Concurrent  Resoltition  be  transmitted  forth- 
with to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  members  of  the 
Loulslan".  Coniression.al  delegation.  Presi- 
dent Romld  Rei^-an.  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hi'man  Services.  Rlfhard  Schwelr'^er.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Riy  Donovan.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Donald.  ReTan.  and  Secretary  of 
State.  Alexander  Halg." 

POM-371.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Community  Action  Board.  Orange  County 
Florida,  relating  to  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-372.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Suoervlsors  of  tbe  Coimty  of  Los 
An<?e1es.  rallfornla.  relntlrg  ^o  t>>e  nronced 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  placing 
limits  on  federal  spending  and  taxing  pow- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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POM-373.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Internatlonail  Association  o(  Human  Rights 
Agencies,  Inc.,  opposing  the  passage  of 
H.R.  973,  the  Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlon  Act  of 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-374.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Buildings  and  Construction 
Trades  Council,  relating  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-375.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Mill 
Valley,  California,  favoring  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  abolish  the  Department  of 
Education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-376.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Ortlng,  Washington,  favoring  the  efforts  of 
the  Administration  to  abolish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-377.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Illinois  of  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans,  U.S.A.,  expressing 
opinions  on  certain  matters  affecting  veter- 
ans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 


by  the  American  FalU  Reservoir  (Rept.  No. 
97-183). 

S.  764.  Bill  to  provide  for  protection  of 
the  John  Sack  Cabin  Tarshee  National  For- 
est In  the  State  of  Idaho  (Rept.  No.  97- 
184). 

H.R.  618.  BUI  to  convey  certain  Interests 
In  public  lands  to  the  city  of  Angels,  Calif. 
(Rept.  No.  97-185). 

H.R.  2218  BUI  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National  For- 
est System  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  97-186). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981.  the  follow- 
ing report  of  a  committee  was  submitted 
on  September  3, 1981 : 

By  Mr.  WALLOP,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  204.  An  original  resolution  expell- 
ing Senator  HARatsoN  A.  Williams,  Jk..  of 
New  Jersey,  from  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  97- 
187). 


STATEMENT  ON  INTROEJDCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sasser)  : 

S.  1598.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Interest  Rates;  by  unan- 
imous consent,  held  at  the  desk  until  no 
later  than  the  close  of  business  Septem- 
ber 11,  1981. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr. 
Sasser  on  this  legislation  appear  earlier 
in  today's  Rbcoro. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  submit- 
ted on  August  13. 1981: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  favorably 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  20.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of 
the  Senate   (Rept.  No.  97-178). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  .Affairs,  favorably  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  10.  Bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  Improving  the  quality 
of  government  In  the  United  States  and  of 
restoring  public  confidence  In  government 
at  all  levels  (Rept.  No.  97-179). 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  favorably 
without  amendment: 

S.  892.  Bill  to  rmend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  (Rept.  No 
97-180). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  203.  ,*n  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  10;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3.  1981,  the  fo'low- 
ing  reports  of  committees  were  submit- 
ted on  August  27,  1981 : 

By  Mr.  WALLOP,  from  the  Committee  on. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  favorably 
with  amendments: 

S.  187.  Bill  to  authorl^e  the  Se"retary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  near 
Miles  City.  Mont.,  and  to  remove  certain 
reservations  from  prior  conveyances  (Rent 
No.  97-181).  '      '^ 

By  Mr.  WALLOP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  favorably 
without  amendment: 

S.  634.  Bill  to  authorize  the  exchange  of 
certain  lands  In  Idaho  and  Wyoming  (Rent 
No.  97-182).  6  >      Ft 

S.  763.  Bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
that  were  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  city 
of  American  Palls  out  of  the  area  flooded 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  S.  1256 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1256.  the  Re- 
tail Dealers  Agreement  Act,  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AND 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser) : 
S.  1698.  Bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission  on   Interest   Rates;    by   unanimous 
consent,  held  at  the  desk  until  no  later  than 
the  close  of  business  on  Sentember  11,  1981 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  1599.  BUI  for  the  relief  of  Olivia  A.  N. 
Dlzon,    M.D.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoBTRT  C.  Bthd,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  • 
S.  1610.  Bill  to  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  borrowing  be- 
tween Social  Security  trust  funds  under 
specified  conditions  when  necessary  to  assist 
In  financing  the  old  age  and  survivors  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  en  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  Mr.  Roth)   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  1601.  BUI  to  provide  for  the  direct  par- 
ticipation  of  affected   interests   In    the   de- 
velopment  of  rules   by  establishing  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  establishment  and  activities 
of  regulatory  negotiation  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    HELMS: 
S.  1602.  BUI  to  amend  Public  Law  96-389; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1603.  Bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial  In- 
terest exclusion  for  taxable  years  beginning 
m  1983  or  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Sasser.    Mr.    Chiles,   Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.    DoDD.   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  and  Mr.  Sar- 
banes) : 
S.J.   Res.   107.   Joint  resolution   to   desig- 
nate the  7th  day  of  October.  1981  as  "Na- 
tional  nmrd  Day.";    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Mr. 

Sarbanes) : 
S.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  borrowing 
between  social  security  trust  funds  under 
specified  conditions  when  necessary  to 
assist  in  financing  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BORROWING    BETWEEN     SOCIAL     SECURrTY     TRUST 
FUNDS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  few 
issues  have  aroused  so  much  public  con- 
cern and  comment  in  recent  months  as 
the  financial  status  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds,  of  which  there  are.  of 
course,  three  principal  funds:  The  OASI. 
as  it  is  called,  the  basic  retirement  bene- 
fit established  under  President  Roose- 
velt; the  disability  insurance.  DI.  estab- 
lished under  President  Eisenhower;  and 
the  health  insurance.  HI.  established 
under  President  Johnson. 

There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
dispute  that  there  is  a  short-term  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
funds  and  It  will  in  fact  run  out  of 
money  in  about  18  months'  time  If  there 
is  not  some  provision  made  to  prevent 
that. 

A  number  of  steps  may  have  to  be 
taken,  of  which  the  first  and  indispens- 
able is  that  we  permit  ourselves  the 
simple  measure  of  borrowing  between 
the  several  funds,  one  to  the  other. 

I  have  announced  that  I  would  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  this  effect  and  I  am 
doing  so  today.  The  bill  I  introduce 
would  allow  borrowing  between  the  one 
social  security  fund  that  has  a  short- 
range  financial  problem,  that  is  to  say 
the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  fund, 
and  the  two  solvent  funds,  the  disability 
fund,  and  the  hospital  fund.  The  bor- 
rowed money  would  be  repaid  with  in- 
terest to  insure  that  it  is  not  devalued 
by  inflation.  But  it  is  all  social  security 
money.  As  such,  it  Is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  system's  purpose  that  money 
from  one  fund  be  used  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  another. 

On  a  related  matter,  Mr.  President, 
according  to  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  reconciliation  bill,  as 
signed  by  the  President  early  last  month, 
will  save  the  social  security  trust  funds 
in  their  aggregate  some  $28.2  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  Combined  with  inter- 
fund  borrowing,  this  savings  does  bring 
the  prospect  of  stabilizing  the  system's 
near-term  financial  difficulties  clearly  in 
sight. 

Whatever  else  we  do,  we  must  begin 
by  the  fund  transfer  and  I  would  urge 
that  we  act  quickly  in  this  regard. 
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Mr.  President,  the  debate,  while  not 
always  clarifying  in  these  matters,  has 
had  one  important  result  so  far,  I  be- 
lieve, which  is  that  it  is  clearly  distin- 
guished in  the  public  mind  and  in  the 
view  of  the  press  that  there  Is  a  near- 
term  matter,  which  Is  that  of  the  first 
few  years  or  perhaps  this  decade  coming, 
coming  at  some  point  in  this  decade,  we 
have  shallows  to  go  through.  foUowed  by 
a  very  substantial  surplus  period  and 
then  in  the  next  century  a  new  situation 
that  arises  from  the  demography  of  the 
large  increase  in  population  that  took 
place  in  the  1950's  and  1960's,  foUowed 
by  the  dropoff  in  the  birth  rate  of  the 
1970'8  and  what  may  be  the  1980s  or 
may  not  be.  That  has  not  happened  yet. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  opportunity  to  proceed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fact  and  of  reasonable 
respect  for  the  difficulties  of  projections 
and  reasonable  concern  for  prudent 
management  of  these  moneys  has  been 
established.  I  think  we  can  do  that.  I 
think  clearly  the  first  measure  will  be 
to  provide  for  Interfund  borrowing  with 
that  interest  to  be  repaid. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  Mr.  Roth 
and  Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  1601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect participation  of  affected  interests 
in  the  development  of  rules  by  establish- 
ing a  procedure  for  the  establislunent 
and  activities  of  regulatory  negotiation 
committees:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REGULATORY    MEDIATION    ACT    OF     1981 

e  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  serious 
problems  of  our  regulatory  process  de- 
mand innovative  solutions  which  go  be- 
yond merely  adding  more  procedures 
and  hence  delays  to  the  existing  system. 
One  of  the  most  promising  approaches 
to  regulatory  reform  does  not  rely  on 
the  courts,  the  Congress,  or  the  Presi- 
dent. Rather,  it  draws  on  the  great  ex- 
pertise of  the  American  public  by  bring- 
ing together  the  interests  that  will  be 
affected  by  a  regulation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  agency  to  negotiate  the 
actual  terms  of  the  regulation.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  will 
establish  an  alternative  mechanism  for 
the  resolution  of  regulatory  issues,  a 
mechanism  which  gets  the  parties  in- 
volved at  an  early  stage  to  negotiate 
rather  than  late  in  the  process  to 
litigate. 

While  agencies  were  seen  during  the 
New  Deal  as  experts  who  could  be 
trusted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public 
interest  to  reach  right  answers  with  a 
minimum  of  procedural  formality,  for 
the  past  decade  they  have  been  viewed 
more  as  umpires  assessing  comoet'ng 
claims.  Agencies  have  generally  been  re- 
quired to  develop  a  strong  support  for 
any  facts  that  are  necessary  for  their 
decisions  and  required  to  explain  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  background  of  any 


rule.  Courts  have  taken  a  hard  look  at 
the  agency's  action  to  be  sure  it  is  within 
the  confines  of  the  broad  discretion 
granted  by  Congress  and  an  adequate 
factual  basis  developed.  Additional  safe- 
guards prohibit  the  agency  from  com- 
municating with  outoide  people  during 
the  rulemaking  pro. ess  or  from  conven- 
ing an  idvisory  committee  that  may  be 
biased  or  hold  excessive  sway  with  the 
agency. 

Many  of  these  restrictions  are  designed 
to  insure  that  the  agency  exercises  its 
own  judgment,  untempered  by  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  outsiders  even  though 
the  procedural  rights  of  parties  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  have  grown,  "ihis 
participation,  however,  genera  ly  means 
that  the  party  may  submit  information 
for  consideration  by  the  agency  and 
may  challenge  information  submitted  by 
others,  not  share  in  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion. Since  Congress  no  longer  provides 
standards  that  guide  agencies  decisions, 
which  once  formed  the  basis  of  the  po- 
litical legitimacy  of  delegated  authority, 
and  agencies  are  no  longer  viewed  as 
neutral  ex  erts.  the  pol.tical  legitimacy 
of  regulations  currently  issued  by 
Government  agencies  derives  largely 
through  the  elaborate  procedures  that 
are  designed  to  insure  their  rationality. 
Along  with  th'>  development,  rulemak- 
ing has  an  adversarial  process. 

While  these  procedures — often  called 
hybrid  rulemaking  procedures — are  us- 
ually appropriate,  they  can  also  inhibit 
the  ability  of  an  agency  to  tap  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  American  people 
by  getting  the  interested  parties  together 
to  negotiate  a  rule  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  Congress,  the  agency,  and  all  af- 
fected parties.  Negotiating  a  rule  may  be 
far  more  effective  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions than  the  elaborate  procedures  that 
have  been  constructed  over  the  years.  If 
they  concur  in  a  regulation,  the  results 
of  their  negotiation  should  be  broadly 
acceptable  so  long  as  the  outcome  meets 
the  standard  embodied  in  a  statute 
passed  by  Congress.  In  that  case,  the 
elaborate  procedures  designed  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  decision  of  Congress 
surrogate,  the  regulatory  agency,  are  not 
nearly  as  important.  Rather,  the  political 
legitimacy  of  the  rule  would  stem  from 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  in  interest 
concerning  the  rule. 

We  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
undertake  a  pilot  project  to  authorize  the 
use  of  mediation  and  negotiation  in  de- 
velooing  proposed  rules,  and  this  bill 
would  provide  a  pilot  program  for  2 
years  to  test  its  success. 

These  procedures  are  likely  to  succeed 
when  there  are  only  a  few  identifiable  in- 
terests, each  of  which  has  sufficient  pow- 
er to  block  the  unfettered  exercise  of  the 
others'  will.  If  any  party  has  the  power 
to  impose  its  will,  that  party  will  un- 
doubtedly attempt  to  do  so  whether  in 
negotiation  or  in  the  traditional  process. 
The  parties  would  have  an  incentive  to 
participate  in  these  proceedings  precise- 
ly because  they  would  be  sharing  in  the 
decision.  Moreover,  it  affords  the  parties 
the  opportunity  to  make  trade-offs  con- 
cerning various  aspects  of  a  regulation. 
Thus,  the  parties  are  in  a  better  position 
to  maximize  the  relative  interests  under 


this  procedure  than  if  an  agency  merely 
surveyed  the  record  and  wrote  a  rule  that 
involves  an  element  of  randomness  for 
all  the  parties. 

While  parties  currently  participate  In 
the  regulatory  process  by  means  of  a 
series  of  one-on-one  conversations  with 
the  agencies,  direct  communications 
among  themselves  and  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate a  final  rule  occur  rarely  at  best. 
That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  these 
procedures  are  radical  or  unknown.  In 
fact.  Congress  has  on  many  occasions 
authorized  similarly  constituted  groups 
to  define  rules  that  have  large  financial 
consequences  for  a  particular  industry. 
Por  example,  the  Securities  Act  Amend- 
ments of  i973  establishes  several  boards 
composed  of  affected  interests  to  pre- 
senile rules  that  govern  the  trading  of 
securities. 

In  addition,  private  interests  and 
regulatory  agencies  regularly  negotiate 
the  settlement  of  lawsuits  that  were  filed 
to  challenge  the  val.dity  of  a  regulat.on. 
The  results  of  the  settlement  negotia- 
tions frequently  define  the  actual  con- 
tours of  the  final  regulation.  This  form 
of  regulatorj'  negotiation  lacks  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  this  act  and  yet  is 
an  everyday  occurrence.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  the  use 
of  negotiation  and  mediation  in  the 
settlement  of  complex  environmental 
disputes,  and  there  are  a  great  number 
of  committees  that  write  technical  stand- 
ards that  regulate  many  aspects  of  our 
daily  lives. 

What  is  novel  is  the  recognition  that 
the  parties  in  interest  may  be  able  to 
develop  a  regulation  in  a  far  shorter  time 
than  has  been  customary,  by  bringing  to 
bear  first-hand  expertise  and  at  far  less 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  if  only 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  be- 
lieve we  should  provide  a  test  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  is  indeed  the  case, 
and  the  Regulatory  Mediation  Act  does 
just  that. 

The  bill  would  allow  any  agency  or 
other  interested  person  to  petition  the 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  (chairman)  to 
make  a  preliminary  determination 
whether  the  subject  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  is  appropriate  for  using  regu- 
latory negotiation  procedures.  It  is  im- 
portant at  this  stage  for  someone  to  con- 
duct discrete  inquiries  with  the  agency 
and  with  the  interested  parties  (indeed 
to  discover  who  the  interested  parties 
are)  to  see  whether  there  is  enough  com- 
mon ground  that  an  agreement  might  be 
reached. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  have  some  neu- 
tral, third  party  to  do  this,  as  opposed 
to  the  agency  itself,  because  the  inter- 
ested parties  may  be  afraid  of  talking  to 
the  Eigency  for  fear  of  retribution  if  they 
do  not  go  along  or  they  might  begin  pos- 
turing vis-a-vis  the  agency  as  part  of  an 
adversarial  process.  The  use  of  a  third 
party  should  therefore  provide  greater 
candor.  The  Administrative  Conference 
was  selected  because  of  its  expertise  in 
administrat  ve  procedure,  and  its  neu- 
trality is  assured  because  of  the  breadth 
of  the  Conference's  membership,  but  any 
other  neutral,  third  party  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 
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It  the  Chairman  believes  that  regula- 
tory negotiation  would  be  feasible,  he 
may  recommend  to  the  agency  that  it  be 
followed.  He  would  also  recommend  the 
members,  whether  or  not  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  a  mediator,  the 
tentative  issues  to  be  discussed,  and  a 
schedule  for  its  activities.  This  informa- 
tion would  be  based  on  the  informal 
survey  he  conducted.  The  Chairman 
would  be  authorized  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  an  expert  in  making  that  pre- 
liminary inquiry  and  that  expert  would 
Ukely  be  the  mediator  because  an  ele- 
ment of  trust  would  build  up  as  part  of 
that  informal  process. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  an  ongoing 
organization  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  affected  interests  already  exists, 
and  the  Chairman  could  recommend  the 
use  of  that  existing  organization  as  a 
regulatory  negotiation  committee.  Tot 
example,  it  may  be  that  an  agency  is 
interested  in  an  aspect  of  building  safety 
and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associ- 
ation has  an  existing  committee  which 
would  fulfill  the  needs  of  this  statute,  in 
which  case  it  could  be  so  designated. 

The  Chairman  is  directed  to  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  insure  that  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  individuals  who  are 
competent  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proposed  rule  and  that  it  is  balanced  so 
that  no  interest  or  group  of  allied 
interests  constitutes  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  committee's  membership. 
There  may  be  instances,  however,  where 
such  balance  cannot  be  achieved,  and 
the  bill  would  not  impose  an  artificial 
requirement  that  additional  people  be 
brought  in. 

If  the  Chairman  recommends  that  a 
regulatory  negotiation  committee  be 
established,  the  agency  may  in  its  discre- 
tion elect  to  use  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  act  as  opposed  to  the 
normal  rulemaking  procedures.  ITie 
agency  may  decide  not  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chairman  and 
either  not  issue  a  rule  at  all  or  follow 
more  traditional  procedures.  It  would  be 
Ineffective  to  authorize  the  Chairman 
to  force  the  agency  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  when  in  fact  it  did  not  want  to 
because  the  agency  would  have  every 
incentive  to  sabotage  the  results  of  the 
committee's  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agency  does 
decide  to  use  these  procedures,  it  would 
be  required  to  use  the  committee  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  the  agency  agree  otherwise.  The 
reason  for  this  requirement  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  findings  made  by  the 
Chairman  as  a  neutral  third  party  and  to 
make  clear  to  everyone  that  the  agency 
Is  not  stacking  the  committee  in  its  own 
favor.  The  agency  can  negotiate  any 
qualms  it  may  have  about  the  committee 
with  the  Chairman. 

The  agency  Is  also  directed  to  appoint 
a  senior  official  as  a  representative  of  the 
agency  on  the  regulatory  negotiation 
committee.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
agency  would  participate  in  the  com- 
mittee as  a  voting  member,  just  as  any 
other  interest.  The  agency  certainly  has 
a  persoectlve  and  would,  of  course,  be 
interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
regulation. 


The  agency  should  participate  fully  In 
the  negotiating  group  because  a  number 
of  the  other  programs  In  which  an  agency 
has  agreed  to  consider  the  fruits  of  ne- 
gotiation by  outside  groups,  even  when 
the  agency  monitors  the  proceedings, 
have  failed  because  the  agency  was  not 
a  substantive,  contributing  part  of  the 
committee  itself.  The  senior  official  would 
be  able  to  express  the  concerns  and  view- 
points of  the  agency  and  have  them 
taken  into  account  by  the  other  parties 
and  interests. 

It  is  not  impermissible  to  have  the 
agency  participate  in  this  way  because 
the  pohtical  integrity  of  the  process 
comes  from  the  fact  that  organizations 
which  would  otherwise  be  interested  in 
the  regulation  are  also  represented  on 
the  committee  and  the  clash  of  ideas  and 
positions  will  lead  to  a  politically  accept- 
able result.  Moreover,  as  will  be  described, 
saieguards  are  built  into  the  process. 

The  agency  would  publish  a  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register  describing  its  inten- 
tion to  use  tlae  regulatory  negotiation 
committee  and  call  for  comment  on  the 
composition  of  the  committee,  the  inter- 
ests reijresented,  the  issues  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  schedule.  After  considering 
the  comments  that  are  received  pursuant 
to  the  notice,  the  agency  would  formally 
establish  the  committee  and  It  would 
begin  v/ork. 

The  mediator  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  chairing  the  meetings, 
aiding  the  members  in  conducting  dis- 
cussions and  assisting  in  deliberations  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  keeping  Con- 
gress informed  of  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  mediator's  responsibility 
overall  is  to  facilitate  communication 
among  the  members.  The  mediator  is  not 
to  participate  in  the  vote  or  other  forms 
of  agreement. 

Under  the  bill  as  introduced,  a  pro- 
posed rule  of  a  regulatory  negotiation 
committee  must  have  the  support  of  all 
members  of  the  committee.  No  interest 
therefore  need  fear  being  outvoted  by  its 
adversaries,  and  the  requirement  of 
unanimity  adds  pressure  for  constructive 
compromise.  Whether  such  unanimity  is 
crucial  for  the  functioning  of  the  process, 
however,  is  a  question  which  will  be 
considered  by  the  committee  during 
hearings. 

The  committee  will  prepare  a  report 
after  it  completes  its  work  which  con- 
tains the  proposed  rule  amplified  by  a 
brief  explanation.  It  may  or  may  not, 
depending  on  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, explain  any  issues  on  which  con- 
sensus was  not  reached.  The  report  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  agency,  to  each  sub- 
stantive congressional  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  and 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Reports  are  furnished 
the  latter  two  so  they  may  communicate 
any  substantial  concerns  they  may  have 
with  the  proposed  rule  to  the  agency  be- 
fore it  is  used  as  the  basis  for  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  although  the 
mediator  should  have  been  in  touch  with 
each  so  their  concerns  should  have  al- 
ready been  addressed  by  the  committee. 
It  is  then  contemplated  that  the 
agency  will  publish  the  proposed  rule  in  a 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  pursuant 


to  section  553  of  the  administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  unless  the  agency  has  good 
cause  for  not  doing  so.  It  is,  therefore, 
contemplated  that  the  agency  will  review 
the  proposal  of  the  regulatory  negoti- 
ation committee  to  insure  that  it  con- 
forms with  the  will  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  substantive  statute  and 
conforms  to  the  policy  of  the  agency.  If 
the  agency  believes  that  the  proposal 
falls  short  of  one  of  these,  it  may  propose 
a  modification  of  the  proposal.  However, 
the  agency  is  directed  to  publish  the 
regulatory  negotiation  committee  pro- 
posal verbatim  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  agency  to  change  that  proposal  are 
to  be  separately  stated  so  the  public  can 
make  appropriate  comments. 

Following  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making, the  agency  should  treat  it  like 
any  other  proposed  rule  and  modify  it 
according  to  the  substantive  comments 
submitted.  To  the  extent  the  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  reflects  a  consensus 
among  the  respective  interest  groups,  this 
process  should  not  be  time  consuming 
since  there  should  be  few  surprises.  Thus, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  normal  rule- 
making process  may  be  abbreviated.  Pub- 
lication is  to  insure  that  the  appropriate 
interests  were  in  fact  represented  and  to 
serve  as  a  check  on  the  integrity  of  the 
consensus. 

Because  the  poUtical  legitimacy  of  the 
regulation  developed  pursuant  to  a 
regulatory  negotiation  committee  lies  in 
the  agreement  among  the  interested 
parties,  and  not  on  the  research  of  its 
factual  predicate,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
or  the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose 
would  have  complex  explanations  of 
factual  research  that  has  been  conducted. 
Rather,  it  is  hoped  that  in  most  instances 
the  parties  will  be  able  to  narrow  the 
range  of  research  that  needs  to  be  con- 
ducted before  a  consensus  can  be  reached 
and  to  conduct  that  research  jointly. 

To  the  extent  that  substantial  research 
must  be  done,  the  topic  is  probably  not 
approoriate  for  regulatory  negotiation 
procedures.  That  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  anvthing  even  as  complex  as  expo- 
sure to  toxic  chemicals  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  this  procedure,  even  though  the 
full  extent  of  the  chronic  hazard  posed  by 
the  chemicals  may  not  be  known ;  rather, 
the  parties  may  still  be  able  to  agree  on 
the  procedures  to  protect  the  human 
environment  even  without  detailed 
knowledge  about  the  workings  of  the 
chemicals. 

To  the  extent  this  prediction  is  borne 
out,  the  negotiation  process  should  be 
more  expeditious  than  the  traditional 
rulemaking  procedure  which  is  consumed 
with  the  delay  attendant  to  research, 
criticism,  and  reconciliation  of  compet- 
ing contentions  over  facts  and  their  con- 
sequences. 

Regulatory  negotiation  committees 
would  be  exemoted  from  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  and  any  restric- 
tion on  ex  parte  communications  precise- 
ly because  their  function  is  to  facilitate 
discussions  among  the  Interest  groups, 
including  the  agency.  Information  and 
records  submitted  to  the  committee  are 
exempt  from  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  llie  normal  protections  are  af- 
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forded  by  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee. ^  ,»  o 
This  legislation  will  terminate  after  3 
years  and  the  Administrative  Conference 
Is  authorized  to  expend  $150,000  annual- 
ly to  fulfill  its  responsibUities  under  the 

bill. 

Even  where  the  regulatory  negotiation 
committee  is  unable  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment and  must  disband  without  offering 
a  recommendation  to  the  agency,  the 
process  will  still  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  agency.  By  narrowing  the 
areas  of  disagreement  and  identifying 
those  issues  on  which  each  participant 
feels  strongly,  the  negotiation  process 
will  help  the  agency  to  develop  a  regula- 
tion which  will  later  meet  with  popular 
acceptance.  Agencies  will  also  benefit  by 
the  expertise  of  interested  parties  who 
will  be  able  to  point  out  flaws  in  the 
agencies'  analysis  and  data  base  thereby 
improving  any  regulation  which  is  even- 
tually issued.  The  regulatory  process  can 
only  be  improved  by  opening  up  the  Inl- 
tisd  stage  of  agency  decisionmaking  to 
interested  parties  for  their  comments 
and  analysis. 

Setting  regulations  through  the  use  of 
negotiation  and  mediation  techniques 
has  large  promise  and  embodies  the 
American  way  of  doing  things  by  con- 
sensus. We  believe  it  should  be  tried.» 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1602.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
96-389;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Helms  on  this 
legislation  appear  elsewhere  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  par- 
tial interest  exclusion  for  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1933  or  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SMALL   SAVERS   INCENTIVE   ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  the  Small  Savers 
Incentive  Act,  is  important  to  both  small 
savers  and  this  country's  savings  institu- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  tax  legislation 
recently  passed  there  will  be  a  2-year 
period  from  January  1,  1983  through 
January  1.  1985  during  which  there  will 
be  no  incentive  for  new  investments  at 
savings  institutions.  The  all  savers  cer- 
tificates program  will  have  ended  and  no 
new  incentive  will  exist  imtil  the  onset 
of  a  $450  ($900  for  joint  returns)  exemp- 
tion for  interest  income  beginning  in 
1985. 

The  willingness  of  Americans  to  save 
for  their  own  future  and  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation  has  alwavs  been  an 
engine  of  economic  progress.  Since 
World  War  n,  family  savings  have  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  57  million 
imits  of  housing,  the  creation  of  millions 
of  jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  family  savings  to 
the  economic  health  of  this  country  was 
a  fimdamental  reason  for  the  tax  cuts 
we  enacted.  Major  disincentives  to  sav- 
ings were  removed,  but  there  is  still  more 
work  to  be  done. 


I  am  therefore  Introducing  the  Small 
Savers  Incentive  Act  which  provides  for 
an  exclusion  from  taxes  of  $200  ($400  for 
joint  returns)  of  annual  interest  income 
for  that  period  between  January  i,  i9<J3 
and  December  31,  1984.  It  Is  vital  that 
the  gap  left  by  the  recent  tax  legislation 
be  filled  and  the  flow  of  new  savings  be 
iminterrupted.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
the  support  of  my  respected  colleagues.* 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 
S.J.  Res.   107.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  7th  day  of  October  1981 
as  "National  Guard  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
on  this  legislation  appear  elsewhere  in 
today's  Record.) 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  in- 
troduces the  nuclear  insurance  bill,  it  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  186,  a  bill  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  undertake  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  construction  programs  to  improve 
the  criminal  justice  system  of  the  States, 
to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  interest 
subsidy  payments  on  criminal  justice  fa- 
cility construction  bonds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  391,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identifying 
agents,  informants,  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  President  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  protect  the  secrecif  of  these  in- 
telligence relationships. 

S.    895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  to  extend  certain  other 
provisions  for  an  additional  7  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1080.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 


to  require  Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  niles  to  improve  their  effective- 
ness and  to  decrease  their  cmnpliance 
GOEts;  to  provide  for  a  periodic  review 
of  regulations;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1131,  a  bill  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments  and  to  take  early  pay- 
ment discounts  only  when  payment  is 
timely  made,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1171,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  residential  conservation  serv- 
ice program  and  the  commercial  and 
apartment  conservation  service  program. 

S.    1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  in 
licenses  to  distribute  and  sell  trade- 
marked  malt  beverage  products  are  law- 
ful under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.    1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1448,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

S.    1509 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1509,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  change  the  method  of  medicare 
reimbursement  for  competitive  medical 
plans. 

S.   1528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1528,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  improved  man- 
agement of  the  social  security  tnist 
funds  and  increase  the  return  on  Invest- 
ments to  those  funds. 

8.    1548 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1548,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral outdoor  advertising  control  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97,  a 
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Joint  resolutlcm  to  designate  the  second 
full  week  In  October  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week." 

SZNATZ    RESOLUTION    300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsek)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattincly)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Ramsolph),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoni)),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  200,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
in  September  1981. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  203— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 
WAIVING  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1981,  Mr  Roth,  from 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion on  August  13,  1981;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res.  203 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  10,  to  create  a  Commission  on  More  Effec- 
tive Government.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  an  additional  fis- 
cal year  1982  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  3.  10. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  as  S.  10  was  not 
reported  before  May  15,  1981,  as  required  by 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974. 

Because  of  the  need,  however,  for  a  broad 
review  of  the  operation  of  government,  and 
because  of  the  constructive  contribution  that 
th  S.  10  Commission  can  make  to  Improving 
governmental  performance,  the  Congress 
should  give  early  and  favorable  consideration 
to  the  passage  of  S.  10. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  204— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 
EXPFLLINO  SENATOR  HARRISON 
A.  WILLIAMS,  JR..  OP  NEW  JERSEY 
FROM  THE  SENATE 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3.  1981,  Mr.  Wallop, 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution 
on  September  3,  1981 ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  204 

Reiolved,  That  the  conduct  of  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams.  Junior,  of  New  Jersey  In 
connection  with  his  agreement  to  use  his 
official  position  to  further  a  business  ven- 
ture In  which  he  and  others  had  a  financial 
Interest  was  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Standing  miles  of  the 
Senate,  was  ethically  repugnant,  and  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  Into  dishonor  and  dis- 
repute; and  that  therefore,  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle 1,  section  5,  clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Junior,  be,  and  hereby  la,  expelled  from  the 
United  SUtes  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  207— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  REFORM 
OF  SEXUAL  ASSAULT  LAWS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Hatch)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs: 

S.  Res.  207 

Reiolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  of 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cU  described  u  follows:  The  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  reform  the  sexual  assault  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  July  21,  1981  (D.C.  Act  4- 
69)  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Oovemment  and  Oovemmental  Re- 
organization Act  on  July  21,  1981. 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  District  of  Columbia  Council's 
action  in  repealing  certain  aspects  of  the 
District's  laws  governing  illicit  sexual 
activity.  I  am  Joined  by  Senators  Hzlms, 
East,  and  Hatch. 

Under  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  Act,  I  believe  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  have  the  right 
to  make  and  abide  by  its  own  laws,  except 
in  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  pass- 
ing biU  4-69,  the  City  Council  has 
created  one  of  those  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  not  be 
in  the  forefront  In  further  liberalization 
of  laws  regarding  sexual  behavior.  As  the 
Nation's  Capltsd,  this  city  should  not  be 
the  place  where  social  experiments  are 
performed,  where  centuries  of  legal  tra- 
dition are  thrown  out  the  window. 
Rather,  this  city  should  be  governed  by 
standards  which  conform  with  the  long- 
standing national  consensus  on  these 
matters. 

Recently  there  have  been  several  epi- 
sodes Involving  Illicit  sexual  activity 
which  have  tended  to  bring  disrepute  on 
the  city  of  Washington,  and  Capitol  Hill 
in  particular.  If  we  do  not  object  to  the 
legalization  of  such  activity,  we  will  be 
sending  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
concerning  our  own  standards  of  con- 
duct— those  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  a  signal  which  the 
people  will  note. 

Simply  put,  the  city  does  not  need  to 
look  or  act  any  worse  in  representing 
this  Nation — this  "One  Nation  Under 
God" — to  Americans,  or  to  visitors  from 
abroad. 

D.C.  bill  4-69  would  remove  criminal 
sanctions  against  the  practice  of  sod- 
omy. It  would  not  view  as  a  crime  a 
teacher's  seduction  of  a  16-year-old  stu- 
dent. It  would  permit  bestiality.  In  short, 
the  D.C.  bill  would  legalize  virtually  all 
consensual  sex  for  those  16  years  of  age 
and  older. 

In  addition,  it  would  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  forcible  rape  from  life 
imprisonment  to  20  years.  The  time  ac- 
tually served  would  be  an  insufficient 
deterrent  to  this  most  heinous  crime. 
The  word  "rape"  would  be  removed,  re- 
ducing the  stigma  of  the  offense  and  de- 
creasing the  chance  that  a  proper  sen- 
tence would  be  imposed.  The  stark  na- 


ture of  the  offense  is  blurred  by  a  legal 
euphemism  that  will  confuse  juries,  and 
the  reduced  maximum  sentence  will  in 
some  cases  have  the  convicted  rap<8t 
back  on  the  streets  in  perhaps  3  to  4 
years. 

This  bill  is  offensive  in  many  respects, 
but  the  changes  with  regard  to  rape  are 
especially  offensive  to  women,  and  the 
changes  with  regard  to  consent  to  sexual 
activity  at  age  16  would  pose  a  danger  to 
youngsters. 

Flntdly,  I  would  point  out  that  Fed- 
eral law  does  not  prohibit  these  activi- 
ties which  would  be  legalized  by  the  bill. 
Rather,  the  Federal  Government  relies 
on  the  local  legislative  authority,  plus 
the  Assimilative  Crimes  Statute,  to  set 
down  standards  governing  conduct  in 
public  buildings  in  the  country's  seat  of 
Government.  In  this  sense,  the  D.C. 
Government  has  become  the  rulemaking 
body  for  the  Federal  Government  which 
binds  it  to  a  set  of  standards  for 
conduct. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  ecctendlng  the  moral  arm  of  the 
Government  into  the  unknown.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  to  repeal  statutes 
that  have  been  on  the  books  80  years. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  have 
not  been  allegations  that  enforcement 
has  been  overreaching  or  overly  intru- 
sive. In  fact,  recent  application  of  the 
laws  suggest  to  me  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will  not 
support  decriminalization  of  illicit  sex- 
ual activity. 

I  would  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  expediting  consideration 
and  adoption  of  this  resolution.* 


NO'nCES  OP  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  taxation  and  debt 
kanacememt 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  Friday,  September  11,  1981.  The 
subject  of  the  hearing  will  be  the  exten- 
sion of  the  temporary  limit  on  the  public 
debt. 

The  debt  limit  ceiling  is  currently  $985 
billion.  On  September  3,  1981,  the  out- 
standing debt  limit  was  $980.5  billion. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  recom- 
mend that  the  public  debt  ceiling  be 
raised  from  $985  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1980  to  $999.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  to  $1,079.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Honorable  Roger  Mehle,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Domestic 
Finance,  will  testify  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

SUBCOMMrrm  Oir  FB»aAL  SXFCNSITTTUtS, 
RZSCABCH,  AND  RULES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research,  and  Rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Thursday,  September  17, 
1981,  to  consider  S.  719,  the  Consultant 
Reform  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1981.  The 
hearing  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  hearing  was  previ- 
ously scheduled  for  September  15. 
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comarTa  on  smsoT  Am  hatubai. 

BESOURCXS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  additions  to 
the  agenda  of  the  nominations  hearing 
scheduled  before  the  full  committee  for 
Monday,  September  14  at  10  am.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  committee  will  also  consider  the 
nominations  of  Guy  W.  Flske  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Energy  and  Robert  C. 
Horton  to  be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
David  Doane  at  224-7144  or  Mr.  Gary 
Ellsworth  at  224-7146. 

SUBCOMUmEX    ON    ENERGY    AND    MSnOlAI. 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  aimounce  for  the  Infonration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources. The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  September  17.  beginning  at  2 
pjn.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  to  consider  S.  1575.  the 
Combined  Hydrocarbon  Leasing  Act  of 
1981. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources,  room  3104,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20510. 

For  furtliei  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bob  TerreU  at  224-3086. 


AUTHORmr  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERCT  AND  NATORAL 
RESOXniCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Re.<;ources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  September  10, 
at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  nomination  hearings 
on  Robert  Monks,  Victor  Thompson,  C. 
Howard  Wilklns,  and  Victor  Schroeder 
to  be  Members  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S. 
Synfuels  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COMMRTEE    ON    LABOR    AND    RTTMAN   RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 10,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  confirmation 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Robert 
Hunter  to  be  a  member  of  the  NLRB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   CRIMINAL  LAW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  September  14,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1434,  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  Act  of  State  Doctrine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WILLIAM  J.  CASEY 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  printing  in  the  Record,  tiie 
following  information,  provided  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Casey,  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. This  information  supplements 
the  list  of  clients  submitted  by  Mr.  Casey 
at  the  time  of  his  confirmation  hearing, 
which  appears  in  the  Record  of  January 
27,  1981. 

The  information  follows: 
List  or  Clients 

(Furnished  by  Rogers  &  Wells  with  respect 
to  which  William  J.  Casey,  who  was  then 
affiliated  with  the  firm,  had  bUiable  time 
or  otherwise  received  credit  during  the  pe- 
riod 1976-1981.) 

Alexander  &  Alexander. 

The  Alternative  Education. 

American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions. 

H.  W.  Anderson  Products. 

Armor  Products,  Inc. 

Associated  Press. 

Charles  N.  Atwood. 

Parley  Augustsson. 

BRS  Inc, 

Virginia  Bacon. 

Banque  de  Paris. 

Ford  Bartlett. 

Bear,  Stearns  tt  Co. 

Bessemer  Trust  Company. 

Sidney  B.  Bowne  &  Son. 

Elwood  D.  Boynton. 

Broad  Hollow  Development. 

Jeremiah  Burns,  Inc. 

Caesar's  World. 

Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc. 

Central  American  Pipeline. 

City  of  New  York. 

Sidney  Colen. 

Continental  Hotels  Corporation. 

Covert  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Cox  &  Company. 

DWO  Corporation. 

Deak  tc  Co.  Inc. 

Diamond  Distributors,  Inc. 

Andrew  Duell. 

E.T.P.M. 

Energy  Transition  Corp. 

Environmental  Research  &  Technology. 

Jack  Farber. 

Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Corp. 

Film  Corporation  of  America. 

Anthony  O.  A.  Fisher. 

Fitch  Investors  Service,  Inc. 

Florida  Condominium  Corp. 

John  Folgla. 

Connie  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Frledberg. 

Fulbrlght  &  Jaworskl  (D.C.) 

Oamble-Skogmo. 

Gladding  Corp. 

Oovemment  of  Indonesia. 

Graphic  Controls  Corp. 

Estate  of  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

Kousatonlc  Valley  Paper  Co. 

The  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Old  Lane  International. 

Owens-niinols  Glass  Mfg.  Co. 

Oyster  Bay  Foodtown. 

PAN  AM  World  Airways. 

Parr  Meadows  Racing  Association. 

Perlamlna. 

Peter  Plffath. 


J.  T.  Potter. 

Maxwell  M.  Powell. 

Promenade  Magazines,  Inc. 

Pullman,  Inc. 

Repub:ic  of  Korea. 

Resource  Asia. 

Reynolds  Construction  Company. 

Estate  of  Joseph  E.  Rldder. 

Robert  Ross/East-Europe  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corp. 

SCA  Services,  Inc. 

Philip  J  Sagona. 

Saudi  .American  Lines. 

Scientific  Life  Systems  (Dr.  Irving  Dftrdlk). 

Howard  Sears,  Jr. 

Semiconductor  Specialists,  Inc. 

Servo  Corporation  of  America. 

Shaheen  Natural  Resources. 

Abraham  Shames. 

Sharon  Steel  Company. 

Sloan  Valve  Company. 

International  Crude  Oil  Refining,  Inc 

Kennecott  Copper. 

Kephart  Communications,  Inc. 

Kln^  Kulien  Grocery  Stores. 

Mitcliell  P.  Kobellnski. 

Koren-DoResta. 

Korvettes. 

Nicholas  Krapf. 

Lltco  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Loclcheed  Aircraft. 

Long  Island  Forum  for  Technology. 

Long  Island  Trust  Company. 

Dominique  Malliard. 

Mastercraft  Corp. 

Merrill  Lynch  Hubbard. 

Merrill  Lynch  International  Bank. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Moore,  Schley,  Cameron  &  Company. 

U.  V.  Muscio. 

NAB  Manufacturing  Company. 

NVF  Corporation. 

Nassau  County. 

Nait'./na!  I'elephone  Company. 

Newfouudland  Refining. 

New  York  State  Employees  Retirement 
Fund. 

Norse  Petroleum  A/S. 

Lauralne  O.  Smith. 

Edward  Swanson. 

Tennessee  Partners,  Ltd. 

Ter  Bush  &  Powell.  Inc. 

Trubln,  Sillcoclcs.  Edelman. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox. 

Walter  Van  der  Waag. 

Joseph  F.  Vlrdone. 

Wackenhut  Corp. 

S.  G.  Warburg  &  Company,  Ltd. 

David  Westerman. 

Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

MUton  Zipper.0 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WOXWB 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  our  country  lost  a  great  citi- 
zen. All  people  who  celebrate  human  dig- 
nity as  a  basic  right  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  are  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Roy  Wilklns.  Mr.  Wilklns  dedi- 
cated his  80  years  with  us  to  the  cause 
of  human  dignity  and  all  of  us  are  im- 
measurably better  off  for  his  work  and 
accomplishments. 

Because  of  Mr.  Wilklns'  ties  to  my 
State,  we  In  Minnesota  have  a  special 
sadness.  Mr.  Wilklns  moved  to  St.  Paul 
when  he  was  3  and  lived  there  until  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. In  fact,  it  was  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  where  he  received  his  train- 
ing in  journalism,  serving  as  the  night 
editor  of  the  school  paper,  the  "Minne- 
sota Daily." 

All  people,  though,  share  the  loss  left 
by  his  death.  Many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant gains  we  have  made  in  civil  rights 
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are  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  lifetime 
efforts  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  While  other  civil 
rights  leaders  may  have  attracted  more 
headlines,  especially  in  recent  years,  it 
was  Mr.  Wilkins  who,  decades  earlier, 
had  created  for  them  the  opportunity  to 
find  a  national  forum. 

There  is  a  plaque  in  my  ofBce  that  I 
think  is  especially  appropriate  in  de- 
scribing the  life  of  Roy  Wilkins.  It  reads, 
"The  sign  of  God  is  that  we  will  be  led 
where  we  did  not  plan  to  go." 

Mr.  Wilkins  planned  to  be  a  journalist. 
But,  as  he  quickly  learned,  one  cannot 
record  the  events  of  a  society  without 
being  outraged  by  the  abuses  that  society 
inflicts  on  some  of  its  members.  It  was 
not  enough  for  Mr.  Wilkins  to  write 
about  the  injustice  he  saw  every  day;  he 
was  compelled  by  a  driving  spirit  to  erad- 
icate that  injustice. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said : 

Today's  young  Americana  of  all  races  may 
read  with  a  certain  understandable  detach- 
ment about  life  In  this  country  50  years  ago, 
when  Roy  WUklns  began  his  distinguished 
career  with  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

That  is  true.  But  whether  tney  know 
It  or  not,  today's  generation — as  well  as 
all  people — will  miss  Roy  Wilkins.* 


TENNESSEE   FARMERS   SUFFER 
FROM  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  8ASSER.  Mr.  President,  whUe  the 
high  interest  rates  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing hurt  virtually  every  sector  of  our 
economy,  they  are  particularly  burdm- 
some  for  American  fanners.  Fanning  is 
one  of  the  most-credit  sensitive  sectors 
of  our  eccHiomy.  Farmers  must  borrow 
for  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  seed.  If 
they  do  not  borrow,  they  cannot  produce; 
it  is  often  that  simple. 

And  while  farmers  in  Tennessee  and 
the  rest  of  this  country  are  the  most 
productive  in  the  world,  they  are  finding 
that  their  very  livelihoods  are  threatened 
by  the  excessively  high  interest  rates  we 
are  now  experiencing. 

The  20-percent  prime  rates  and  a 
prosperous  fanning  community  do  not  go 
hand  in  hand  in  Tennessee  or  elsewhere 
and  it  is  time  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  devote  considerable  at- 
tention to  bringing  interest  rates  down 
and  easing  the  fiscal  crunch  on  the 
farmers  of  Tennessee  and  their  counter- 
parts throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  Nashville  Banner,  dealing 
with  the  impact  of  interest  rates  on  Ten- 
nessee farmers,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
As  Financial  SQtnEiax  Tightens — High  In- 
TEMST  Rates   Take  Toll  om   State   Farms 
(By  Pete  Bird) 

Tennessee's  (1.8  bUllon  agriculture  Indus- 
try, battered  by  stiff  Interest  rates  and  rising 
prices  for  everything  from  fertilizer  to  farm 
equipment.  Is  undergoing  Us  worst  period 
since  the  Depression. 

Prom  the  soybean  fields  of  West  Tennessee 
to  the  tobacco-laden  hills  of  the  east,  infla- 
tion has  slashed  the  profit  margins  of  some 
farms  while  plunging  others  Into  the  red. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rising  cost  of  bor- 
rowed capital  has  forced  some  of  the  state's 
92.000  farms  to  sink  deeper  in  debt  in  order 
to  survive  another  year. 

IronlcaUy,  farmers  are  \mable  to  pass  along 


their  cost  Increases  as  manufacturers  or  re- 
tailers might.  That's  because  those  who  suf- 
fer drought  and  high  borrowing  costs  have 
to  sell  their  goods  on  the  same  markets  as 
those  with  plenty  of  rain  and  money. 

According  to  the  IT.S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, prices  for  crops  and  livestock  rose  less 
than  40  percent  between  1974  and  mld-1981. 
During  the  same  period,  farm  operating  costs 
Jumped  more  than  80  percent. 

For  those  who  own  their  own  farms  and 
equipment,  the  crunch  has  been  merely  un- 
comfortable. For  young  farmers  with  heavy 
debt  loads.  It  has  become  almost  unbearable. 

Jerry  Rose,  president  of  the  CookevUle 
Production  Credit  Association,  the  major 
source  of  financing  for  9.500  farmers  In  12 
Mldstate  counties,  said  thr  agency  has  fore- 
closed on  more  then  150  farms  during  the 
last  12  months. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  CookevUle  PCA 
has  charged  off  about  $4  5  million  of  Its  (130 
million  In  outstanding  farm  loans — ^more 
than  In  the  prevlsus  46  years  combined. 

"If  we  don't  have  an  exceptionally  good 
year,"  warned  Jere  Orlggs,  who  stepped  down 
July  1  as  Vhe  state  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, "more  farmers  wUl  be  forced  out  or 
forced  Into  bankruptcy." 

As  the  financial  squeeze  has  tightened, 
farmers  have  become  more  buslness-mlnded 
than  ever.  Some  are  utilizing  computers  to 
project  cash  flow  and  keep  tabs  on  production 
costs.  Timing  the  sale  of  crops  has  become 
critical 

"Out  of  necessity,  farmers  have  become 
more  aware  of  farm  management  tools,"  said 
Clark  Garland,  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

But  even  some  of  the  best  fto-mers,  In- 
cluding the  300  or  so  participating  In  a  UT 
program  designed  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  sound  farm  management,  are 
facing  financial  dlfllcultlcs.  Garland  added. 

In  1979.  the  average  net  Income  of  the 
300  farms  was  (15,077.  But  in  1980.  the  earn- 
ings plunged  70  percent  to  (4.787.  The  de- 
cline reflected  a  combination  of  higher  ex- 
penses, drought  and  low  prices  for  livestock 
and  crops. 

Suffering  the  sharpest  reversal  were  cash 
grain  farmers,  who  lost  an  average  of  (4.102 
Isist  year  after  making  an  average  profit  of 
(13.949  In  1979.  Swine  farmers  and  part-time 
farmers  also  lost  money. 

Dairy    farmers.    In    contrast,    experienced 
only   a   32   percent   decline    in   net   Income 
to  (19.267  in  1980  from  (28.482  a  year  earlier. 
Inflation  Is  the  major  culprit,  most  ana- 
lysts agree. 

A  cotton  picker  that  cost  (20.000  six  years 
ago  now  costs  (40,000.  Fuel  costs  have  more 
than  tripled,  dealing  a  stinging  blow  to  row 
croppers  dependent  on  tractors  for  plowing 
and  planting. 

"The  cost  of  equipment  has  become  ridicu- 
lous." said  Wayne  Moss,  who  farms  about 
500  acres  near  CookevUle.  "We  bought  a 
tractor  for  (4.500  In  1972.  The  same  one 
would  cost  us  (14.000.  I  remember  when  we 
bought  dlesel  fuel  at  17  cents  a  gallon.  We 
paid  (1.16  this  year" 

Moss  said  that  in  a  good  year,  hell  make 
(15,000  to  (20,000  on  a  gross  Income  of  (100,- 
000  from  corn,  soybeans,  tobacco  and  hogs. 
Last  year,  he  barely  broke  even. 

"This  is  what  I've  always  wanted  to  do." 
the  28-year-old  farmer  said.  "But  it's  getting 
discouraging." 

Average  Tennessee  farm  net  incoine* 

1973   >ia,  167 

1874    7,867 

1976    7,906 

1976    10,605 

1977    8,880 

1978    16,878 

1979    15,977 

1980    ._ 4,787 

'Data  from  approximately  300  farms  par- 
ticipating in  the  University  of  Tennessee's 
resource  management  program. 


For  some.  It's  worse  than  that.  Orlggs 
said  there's  a  prevaUlng  attitude  of  pessi- 
mism these  days  in  an  Industry  where  opti- 
mism once  abounded. 

"I  ran  into  a  young  man  in  his  early  30s 
the  other  day,"  the  former  agriculture  com- 
missioner said.  "He  had  a  good  operation 
but  a  lot  of  debt.  He  told  me  he  was  ready 
to  quit.  He  was  tired  of  fighting  the  pres- 
sure." 

He's  not  the  only  one  throwing  in  the 
towel.  Between  1975  and  1980,  the  number 
of  farms  In  Tennessee  dropped  to  92,000 
from  102,000,  according  to  the  Tennessee 
Crop  Reporting  Service. 

But  at  the  same  time.  Inflation  has  boosted 
the  value  of  the  remaining  farms,  a  pheno- 
menon that  has  Increased  the  net  worth 
of  farmers  while  giving  them  more  bor- 
rowing power. 

In  1975,  Tennessee  farmland  was  worth  an 
average  of  (467  an  acre.  By  1980.  this  value 
had  soared  59  percent  to  (743  an  acre,  state 
records  reflect. 

While  farmland  inflation  has  helped  some 
farmers  secure  larger  loans.  It  has  done 
little  to  solve  their  cash  flow  bind.  In  some 
cases,  farmers  aren't  willing  to  liquidate 
their  land  to  pay  expenses.  Even  when  they 
are  wUling  to  sell  their  capital  assets.  It's 
not  always  easy  finding  buyers. 

"About  80  percent  of  the  time,  those 
farms  end  up  with  someone  who's  not  a  full- 
time  farmer,"  Rose  said.  "They  go  to  4-H 
clubs,  speculators,  guys  who  want  to  build  a 
house  and  a  barn." 

Rose  said  some  believe  the  PCA  has  turned 
hard-hearted  because  of  its  foreclosures  and 
tough  loan  standards.  "We  are  made  to  look 
like  bad  guys."  he  sighed.  "But  we  want 
farmers  to  know  we're  still  Interested  In  mak- 
ing loans." 

Rose  said  his  agency  Is  working  closely 
with  farmers  to  help  them  plan  their  fi- 
nances. "We're  trying  to  help  farmers  sal- 
vage something  Instead  of  let  It  eat  them 
up."  he  said. 

Griggs  said  the  state  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment offers  a  wealth  of  crop  data  to  help 
farmers  make  decisions.  "If  we  get  timely 
rains.  I  think  they'll  make  It  another  year." 
he  said.  "But  they'U  be  Just  squeezing  by." 
Robert  Hobson,  agricultural  statistician 
with  the  Tennessee  Crop  Reporting  Service 
and  the  USDA's  Statistical  Reporting  Service, 
said  1981  yields  are  shaping  up  as  fairly  good. 
In  1979.  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available,  the  top  agricultural 
products  In  Tennessee  were  soybeans,  reap- 
ing (432  million  fn  sales;  cattle  and  calves. 
(412  million,  dairy  products.  (245  million, 
hogs.  (188  million;  and  tobacco.  (156  million. 
Other  Important  products  Include  chick- 
ens, with  (o5  million  In  sales;  com,  (62 
million;  eggs.  (48  million;  cotton,  (47  mil- 
lion, and  wheat,  (30  million. 

According  to  Hobson,  here's  what's  hap- 
pening this  year  to  the  state's  top  five  agri- 
cultural products: 

Cattle  and  calves:  Inventories  as  of  July  1 
were  up  more  than  4  percent  from  the  same 
time  a  year  ago,  reversing  a  downward 
production  trend  of  several  years. 

Ironically,  however,  prices  as  of  June  16 
for  all  beef  cattle  were  (47.60  per  hundred 
pounds,  off  7.6  percent  from  (51.50  a  year 
ago.  Prices  for  feeder  calves  in  June  had 
slipped  to  (60  a  hundredweight,  against 
(70.50  a  year  earlier. 
"It's  not  a  happy  situation."  Hobson  said. 
Dairy  products:  Milk  production  in  Ten- 
nessee was  up  slightly  during  June — 204  mil- 
lion pounds,  compared  with  200  million 
pounds  the  same  month  last  year,  and  182 
million  pounds  In  June  1979. 

Prices  as  of  June  16  were  (13.60  per 
hundredweight,  compared  with  (12.80  a 
year  earlier. 

But  the  higher  prices  wont  be  all  g'^avy. 
Dairy  feed  prices  have  Jumped  during  the 
last  year — to  (200  a  ton  for  16  percent  pro- 
tein feed  from  (163  a  ton  In  aummer,  1980. 
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Soybeans:  No  estimates  of  production  will 
be  available  untu  August,  but  Hobson  said  an 
estimated  2.35  million  acres  had  been 
planted  In  beans  this  year,  down  8  percent 
from  1980  levels. 

Part  of  the  decline  was  due  to  late  har- 
vesting of  a  record  winter  wheat  crop,  which 
was  planted  on  land  that  supports  soybeans 
during  the  summer  growing  season. 

Prices  as  of  June  15  were  (7.12  a  bushel,  up 
18  percent  from  (6.05  a  year  earlier. 

Hogs:  As  of  June  1.  the  inventory  of  hogs 
In  the  state  was  down  to  920,000  head.  23 
percent  below  a  year  ago.  But  June  prices  for 
hogs  were  up  sharply — to  (47.40  per  hundred 
pounds  from  (33.80  a  year  ago. 

Tobacco:  An  estimated  75.200  acres  have 
been  planted  In  tobacco  this  year,  up  16  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago,  reflecting  higher  prices 
farmers  received  for  the  burley  crop  earlier 
this  year. 

Although  it's  difficult  to  predict  price 
trends  In  tobacco,  the  1980  Tennessee  bur- 
ley  crop  sold  for  an  average  of  (1.66  a  pound, 
compared  with  (144  a  pound  for  the  1979 
crop.9 


SUPERFDND-^OINT  AND  SEVERAL 
LIABILITY 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  nearly  3  years  which  we  worked 
on  the  "superfund"  legislation,  I  ac- 
quired an  enduring  and  deep  respect  for 
the  perseverance  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try in  general  and  the  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association  in  particular.  The 
association  approached  the  legislation  as 
an  adversary  which  never  conceded  de- 
feat. Having  lost  its  points  at  subcom- 
mittee, CMA  pressed  them  at  full  c(Mn- 
mittee,  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  on  the 
House  floor.  Having  lost  each  of  those 
battles,  CMA  now  seeks  to  alter  the  law's 
implementation  with  the  same  adver- 
sarial zeal  and  vigor  displayed  in  the 
legislative  process. 

The  most  recent  evidence  of  CMA's 
staying  power  is  a  letter  from  an  asso- 
ciation representative  to  Representative 
James  Florio,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Transpor- 
tation and  Tourism.  The  letter  is  clearly 
an  attempt  to  cause  the  law  to  be  imple- 
mented in  a  way  which  is  contrary  to 
congressional  intent  by  indirectly  creat- 
ing a  legislative  history  at  variance  with 
the  intent  of  the  act's  authors.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  letter  is  joint  and  several  lia- 
bility. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  letter  follows : 

Chemical  Manttfactttbeks 

Association, 
August  13, 1981. 
Hon.  James  J.  Plobio. 

Chairman,     Subcommittee    on     Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Florio:  The  Chemical 
Manufacturers   Association   respectfully   re- 
quests permission  to  have  Included  In  the 
hearing  record  of  July  29.  1981  on  the  over- 
sight of  the  Superfund  program  the  attached 
document  on  the  issue  of  joint  and  several 
llablUty. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  on  this  very  Important  Issue. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  me 
at  887-1124. 

Sincerely, 

TiMOTHT  F.  Bvun, 
Legislative  Representative. 


Covington  &  Burling. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  13,  1981. 
Re  Joint  and  Several  Liability  Under  Super- 
fund. 
Mr.  Edmund  B.  Frost.  Esq., 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel,  Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Frost:  You  have  asked  for  our 
views  as  to  the  position  apparently  taken  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Carol  Dinktns  and 
EPA  Administrator  Anne  Gorsuch  at  an  Over- 
sight Hearing  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Transportation  and  Tour- 
ism on  July  29,  1981  that  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability    Act   of    1930,   Pub.   L.    No.    96-610 
("Superfund")  authorizes  the  imposition  of 
Joint  and  several  liability. 

In  our  view,  the  apparent  position  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Olnklns  and  Ad- 
ministrator Gorsuch  Is  not  only  unsupported 
by  the  language  of  the  statute  and  its  legis- 
lative nlstory.  but  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  statutory  principles  and  procedures 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  responsibility  for 
and  costs  of  abatement  are  fairly  allocated 
among  private  parties,  and  between  them 
and  the  fund. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  this  case  that  the 
faUure  of  Congress  to  provide  In  Superfund 
for  "joint  and  several  Uablllty"  was  Inten- 
tional. The  predecessor  bills  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  contained  explicit  provi- 
sion for  such  a  liability  scheme.  See,  i  3071 
(a)(1)  or  H.R.  7020:  i  4(a)  of  S.  1480.  Unlike 
these  predecessor  bills,  Superfund  nowhere 
provides  for  joint  and  several  liability.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear  from  the  legislative 
history:  a  statute  with  those  provisions 
would  not  have  oeen  enacted. 

As  the  regular  second  session  of  the  96th 
Congress  came  to  a  close,  Superfund  (S. 
1480)  was  stalled  In  the  Senate  because  of 
controversy  over  a  number  of  Issues,  includ- 
ing Joint  and  several  liability.  After  the  1980 
election.  Senator  Stafford,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  offered  an  ex- 
tensive compromise  to  get  Superfund  passed 
before  the  advent  of  the  new  Congress  and 
the  new  administration.  He  circulated  his 
compromise  bill  to  all  99  of  his  colleagues 
together  with  a  summary  which  said  that  the 
compromise  "Eliminated  joint  and  several 
liability."  This  summary  is  recorded  at  126 
Cong.  Rec.,  p.  30972  (Nov.  24.  1980). 
Since  there  Is  no  committee  report  on  the 
compromise  bill  that  passed,  this  summary 
should  be  considered  an  authoritative  source 
of  Congressional  intent.  Senator  Helms'  re- 
marks clearly  reflect  this  understanding  of 
the  compromise: 

As  originally  Introduced  on  July  11.  1979. 
S.  1480  Imposed  an  unprecedented  scheme 
of  strict.  Joint  and  several  liability 

•  •  •  •  • 
Retention  of  joint  and  several  liability  In 

S.  1480  received  intense  and  well-deserved 
criticism  from  a  number  of  sources. . . . 

•  •  •  •  • 
The    drafters    of    the    Stafford-Randolph 

substitute  have  recognized  this  unfairness, 
and  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  eliminating  any 
meaningful  link  between  culpable  conduct 
and  financial  lespoTisibillty.  Consequently, 
all  references  to  joint  and  several  llabUity 
in  the  bill  have  been  deleted.  126  Cong.  Rec. 
p.  30972   (Nov.  24,  1980). 

In  place  of  the  earlier  scheme.  Congress 
enacted  a  statute  that  Identifies  a  relatively 
broad  group  of  parties  who  may  In  appro- 
priate circumstances  be  held  liable,  under 
{  107,  for  response  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Go"ernment  or  other  persons  as  loig  as  those 
costs  are  consistent  with  the  NCP.  Nothing 
in  those  provisions  suggests  the  iscbeme  that 
the  Government  advances. 

Furthermore,  joint  and  several  liability  is 
inconsistent  with  the  statutory  scheme  of 


Superfund.  which  is  designed  to  promote  a 
fair  allocation  of  responsibility  among  pri- 
vate parties  and,  even  more  Importantly, 
between  those  parties  and  the  fund.  Super- 
fund's  provisions — particularly  i  111(a)(2), 
which  provides  for  payment  by  the  fund  to 
persons  who  incur  response  costs  consistent 
with  the  National  Contingency  Plan,  and 
{  112(b)(2)(B).  which  provides  for  payment 
by  the  fund  when  the  responsible  party  is 
unknown  or  unavailable — belie  the  notion 
that  Superfund  may  be  used  to  require  any 
particular  defendant(s)  to  bear  the  total 
cost  of  abatement  where  other  parties  are 
also  responsible.  Moreover,  since  the  fund  is 
available  to  pay  for  abatement  costs  not 
attributable  to  available  private  parties,  the 
hazard  posed  by  the  site  or  release  in  ques- 
tion can  be  adequately  addressed  without 
resort  to  a  rigid  and  inequitable  joint  and 
several  liability  scheme. 

Certain  of  ^slstant  Attorney  General  Dln- 
klns'  remarks  at  the  Oversight  Hearing  sug- 
gest that  the  Justice  Department  may  not 
endorse  joint  and  several  llabUity  where 
available  parties  caused  only  a  portion  of 
the  total  harm.  For  example.  In  response  to 
a  question  from  Rep.  Lent  as  to  the  Justice 
Department's  position  in  cases  where  some 
of  the  contributors  to  the  harm  are  defunct 
or  insolvent.  Ms.  Dlnklns  replied: 

"The  hard  cases,  and  the  cases  that  I 
really  cannot  give  you  an  answer  on,  are 
those  where  you  may  have  perhaps  only  20 
or  30  percent  of  the  contributors  present  and 
able  to  pay. 

"And  I  do  not  know  how  we  wUl  handle 
those  cases."  (Transcript,  p.  49) 

We  would  hope  that  these  remarks  are  a 
more  accurate  refiectlon  of  the  Government's 
position  than  other  statements  suggesting 
that  joint  and  several  liability  under  Super- 
fund  is  appropriate.  The  reluctance  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  Impose  liability  where 
it  does  not  belong  Is  not  only  sound  policy 
from  the  standpoint  of  equity;  as  we  have 
discussed  above,  a  contrary  position  is  in- 
consistent with  the  language  and  structure 
of  Superfund  and  with  Congressional  Intent. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Theodore  L.  Garrett, 
Ralph  H.  Smith. 
Davio  F.  Williams. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  This  letter  is  Impor- 
tant for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  con- 
cerned directly  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  likely  to  arise  during  su- 
perfund implementation.  Second,  and 
more  importantly,  it  illustrates  the  per- 
sistence and  doggedness  of  superfund's 
opponents.  This  letter  is  an  attempt  to 
achieve  in  *he  .administrative  process 
what  the  law's  opponents  failed  to 
achieve  in  the  legislative  arena.  If  they 
fail  here,  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  next 
attempts  will  be  made  in  a  judicial  form, 
and  this  letter  is  an  attempt  to  create 
supportive  legislative  history  out  of 
wh(de  cloth. 

I  believe  it  would  be  instructive  to 
examine  some  particular  statements  in 
the  Covington  &  Burling  letter.  They  il- 
lustrate the  technique  employed  re- 
peately  in  debates  over  the  meaning  of 
certain  superfund  provisions. 

First,  it  should  be  understood  that  this 
is  a  letter  prepared  by  an  able  and  re- 
spected law  firm  on  behalf  of  its  client, 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. The  letter  is  written  and  must  be 
understood  in  the  context  of  advocating 
a  particular  position. 

With  the  general  caveat,  I  should  like 
to  examine  a  number  of  statements  con- 
tained in  the  letter. 
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In  Its  fourth  paragraph,  the  letter 
states  that  "there  is  no  committee  re- 
port on  the  bill  that  passed."  In  fact, 
the  enacted  bill  represented  a  drastically 
slimmed  down  version  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  S.  1480.  The 
enacted  compromise  was  drafted  by 
whittling  away  sentences,  phrases,  or 
pages  of  S.  1480  to  arrive  at  a  politically 
acceptable  bUl.  Much  of  S.  1480  was  left 
by  the  wayside,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
remained  wlien  the  process  was  com- 
pleted. Thus,  although  there  was  no  re- 
port per  se.  the  committee  report  on 
S.  1480  remains  very  relevant  In  constru- 
ing the  compromise  law.  Similarly,  the 
floor  statements  which  are  most  relevant 
are  those  of  the  bill's  drafters.  Including 
myself. 

The  letter  suggests  in  a  variety  of  ways 
that  a  conclusion  of  the  Congress  that 
the  imposition  of  joint  and  several  lia- 
bility is  inappropriate.  This  assertion  is 
based  on  my  decision  to  eliminate  the 
term  "joint  and  several  liability"  from 
the  compromise  versions.  I  never  stated 
or  even  suggested  that  elimination  of  the 
term  should  be  construed  or  interpreted 
as  a  bar  to  imposition  of  joint  and  sev- 
eral liability  as  it  exists  at  common  law. 
In  fact,  I  took  great  care  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  such  a  suggestion. 
The  legislative  history  explicitly  states 
Just  the  opposite:  that  we  were  relying 
on  the  applicability  of  joint  and  several 
liability  under  the  common  law  rule. 

Regarding  the  compromise.  Senator 
Randolph  stated : 

The  Uablllty  regime  In  this  substitute  con- 
tains some  changes  In  language  from  that  in 
the  bin  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works.  The  changes 
were  made  in  recognition  of  the  dltn.culty  In 
prescribing  In  statutory  terms  Uablllty  stand- 
ards which  will  be  applicable  In  Individual 
cases.  The  changes  do  not  reflect  a  rejection 
of  the  standards  In  the  earlier  bUI. 

Senator  Randolph  continued: 
It  Is  Intended  that  Issues  of  liability  not 
resolved  by  this  act.  If  any,  shall  be  governed 
by  traditional  and  evolving  principles  of 
common  law.  An  example  is  Joint  and  several 
liability.  Any  reference  to  these  terms  has 
been  deleted,  and  the  liability  of  Joint  tort 
feasors  will  be  determined  under  common  or 
previous  statutory  law. 

To  foreclose  the  possibility  that  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  could  later  argue  that 
we  had  somehow  precluded  the  imoosi- 
tion  of  joint  and  several  liability,  I 
phrased  my  statements  very  carefully. 
Frankly,  in  the  confusion  which  sur- 
rounded those  final  days,  I  may  have 
slipped  up  once  or  twice.  But  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cases,  I  took  great  care 
to  state  that  we  were  eliminating  "ref- 
erence" to  joint  and  several  liability  or 
we  were  eliminating  the  "term"  joint  and 
several  liability.  We  did  not  eliminate  or 
In  any  way  constrain  the  concept  of  its 
application  to  lawsuits  brought  under 
authority  of  the  superfund  law.  We  left 
development  of  the  concept  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  courts  and  the  common  law. 

This  approach  reflected  the  belief  of 
S.  1480's  sponsors  that  joint  and  several 
liability  is  applicable  to  many  of  these 
cases  under  the  principles  of  common 
law.  At  a  markup  on  April  15,  1980,  the 


committee  invited  ofDclals  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  discuss  joint  and  several 
liability  with  us.  Mr.  James  M.  Moorman. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Lands  and  Natural  Resources  Division, 
testified  as  follows : 

In  summary,  It  Is  our  position  that  the 
current  case  law,  and  when  one  reasons  by 
analogy,  as  the  courts  do,  lmpo::es  strict 
liability  and  Joint  and  several  liability  on 
those  generators  who  contribute  to  a  release. 
I  am  convinced  that  as  cases  arise,  courts 
win  hold  such  generators  Jointly,  severally 
and  strictly  liable  for  releases  of  hazardous 
wastes.  While  the  courts  have  not  yet  had 
adequate  opportunity  to  apply  these  rules 
to  the  full  range  of  activities  covered  by 
superfund,  I  fully  expect  the  courts  to  apply 
them  to  hazardous  waste  disposal  problems. 

Rather  than  wait  the  several  years  re- 
quired for  that  day  to  come,  however.  Con- 
gress could  remove  all  doubt  now  by  re- 
affirming the  common  law  in  the  superfund 
legislation. 

In  fairness,  there  were  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Moorman's  statement, 
and  they  included  the  lawyers  at  Cov- 
ington k  Burling.  Indeed,  their  disagree- 
ment was  one  reason  that  S.  1480  ex- 
pressly reaffirmed  the  doctrine's  appli- 
cability to  superfund  cases.  As  Mr.  Moor- 
man testifled,  because  of  "the  mere  fact 
that  they  have  raised  the  doubts  *  *  * 
the  record  is  going  to  be  left  possibly  In 
a  confused  state." 

Mr.  Moorman's  prediction  that  op- 
ponents of  the  law  would  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  silence  is  being  real- 
ized. It  was  precisely  because  of  his 
warnings  that  Senator  Randolph  and  I 
exercised  care  in  drafting  the  compro- 
mise and  its  explanations.  We  exercised 
similar  care  in  explaining  the  compro- 
mise orally  to  colleagues.  Indeed,  this 
care  manifested  itself  in  the  statement 
of  Senator  Helms  which  is  quoted  with 
favor  in  the  letter.  He  did  not  refer  to 
an  elimination  of  the  doctrine  of  joint 
and  several  liability  or  any  prohibition 
on  its  application  to  these  cases.  He 
spoke  of  eliminating  "all  references  to 
joint  and  several  liability"  (emphasis 
added). 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  attach  any 
moral  blame  to  these  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law's  apparent  silence. 
In  fact.  I  anticipated  that  this  would 
happen.  I  also  expect  that  If  the  law's 
opponents  fail  in  the  executive  branch 
as  they  did  in  the  Congress,  the  next 
argument  will  be  presented  to  a  judge. 
As  disappointing  as  it  Is  to  me,  I  am 
realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  It  is 
the  role  of  modern  Washington  lobbyists 
and  lawyers  to  press  their  clients'  inter- 
ests to  the  bitterest  end.  Those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  deciding  these 
issues,  however,  must  bear  in  mind  that 
such  arguments  are  being  advanced  with 
a  stated  goal  in  mind,  not  for  the  sake 
of  an  abstract  pursuit  of  justice  or 
accuracy.* 


PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Gen.  Donn  A.  Starry,  who  is  Cwnmander 
in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Readiness  Command 
at  McDill  Air  Force  Base.  Ha.,  and  who 


was  former  commander  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  U.S.  Army  Europe  and  most  re- 
cently commander  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  at 
Fort  Monroe.  Va.,  has  written  a  most 
Interesting  and  penetrating  article  on 
the  principles  of  war.  I  have  not  seen 
in  many  years  such  a  ccwnprehensive 
analysis  of  the  subject  as  it  brings  all  of 
the  experts  up  to  date  and  brings  our 
understanding  of  principles  out  in  clear 
language  that  should  guide  our  forces 
well.  It  is  such  a  good  article,  I  ask  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  and  I  urge 
all'  of  my  colleagues  to  read  It. 
The  article  follows: 

Tre  Pkinciples  or  War 
(By  Oen.  Donn  A.  Starry) 
Modem  warfare  requires  the  application 
of  both  the  science  and  the  art  of  war.  The 
science  of  war  Is  In  a  constant  state  of 
change,  driven  by  new  technological  devel- 
opments which  can  radically  change  the 
nature  of  the  battlefield.  The  art  of  war,  on 
the  other  band.  Involves  the  critical  histori- 
cal analysis  of  warfare. 

The  military  professional  derives  from  this 
analysts  the  fundamental  principles — their 
combinations  and  applications — which  have 
produced  success  on  the  battlefields  of  his- 
tory. The  principles  of  war  thus  derived  are. 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  art  rather  than  the 
science  of  war.  They  are  neither  Immutable 
or  causal,  nor  do  they  provide  a  precise 
mathematical  formula  for  success  In  battle. 
Their  value  lies  In  their  utility  as  a  frame 
of  reference  for  analysis  of  strategic  and 
tactical  Issues. 

For  the  strategist,  the  principles  of  war 
provide  a  set  of  military  planning  Interroga- 
tlves — a  set  of  questions  that  should  be  con- 
sidered If  military  strategy  is  to  best  serve 
the  national  interest.  For  the  tactician,  these 
principles  have  provided  an  operational 
framework  for  the  military  actions  he  has 
been  trained  to  carry  out. 

In  the  soon-to-be-published  revision  of 
Field  Manual  10(V-1.  The  Army,  the  XT.8. 
Army  has  another  look  at  its  time-honored 
and  battle-tested  principles  of  war.  Readers 
familiar  with  principles  of  war  embraced  by 
our  Army  will  recall  that  they  have  been 
traditionally  more  tactically  precise  and  less 
strategically  perceptive  than  might  have  been 
desired.  This  fact,  among  others,  occasioned 
a  reevaluation  of  their  relevance  In  today's 
world  in  which  large  quantities  of  very  high- 
quality  weapons  systems  are  likely  to  come 
together  in  battles.  The  intensity  of  these 
battles  may  be  like  nothing  experienced  be- 
fore, and  the  lethality  and  pace  of  the 
battles  will  surely  outreach  the  most  imagi- 
native notions. 

First,  however,  a  few  words  of  hl«*ory 
might  be  In  order  as  a  background  against 
which  to  array  the  principles  as  they  are 
soon  to  be  set  forth.  In  the  United  States. 
our  fundamental  military  heritage  derives 
from  the  Napoleonic  wars.  More  precisely, 
it  has  grown  from  the  writings  of  two  men 
who  reported  on  Napoleon  s  campaigns.  Each 
drew  Inferences  which  were  to  have  far- 
reaching  influences  on  the  U.S.  military  sys- 
tem. The  two  men  were  Baron  Henri  Jomlnl 
and  Major  General  Karl  von  Clausewltz.  We 
will  come  back  to  them  but,  first,  a  few 
words  about  war  in  Napoleon's  time. 

The  European  monarchs  of  the  time  had 
set  out  to  break  the  back  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  thereby  stem  lU  spread 
throughout  Europe.  As  a  result.  France's  in- 
centive to  resist,  fight  and  win  became  so 
great  that  It  demanded  and  stimulated  new 
and  revolutionary  forms  of  war.  France's 
stake  was  high — survival.  It  is  not  difficult, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  It  was  conald- 
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ered  necessary  to  marshal  the  nation's  total 
manpower  and  other  resources  in  defense  cA 
the  republic.  Nor  Is  it  difficult  to  underartand 
why,  once  the  enemy  was  driven  from  French 
soil,  he  should  be  attacked  in  his  homeland 
and  brought  under  French  control  so  that  he 
could  not  attack  France  again. 

Napoleon  found  victory  by  lavishly  ex- 
pending manpower.  Imposing  even  greater 
losaes  on  his  enemy,  he  forced  his  foe  liter- 
ally Into  abject  surrender.  Nap<^eon's  Idea  of 
battle — annihilation — as  later  embellished 
by  Jomlnl  and  Clausewitz,  was  abetted  by 
new  developments  in  artillery  and  Innova- 
tions In  organization  which  formed  armies 
Into  Independent  divisions,  each  capable  of 
acting  on  its  own  in  execution  of  assigned 
missions.  It  was  essentially  an  operational 
scheme  drawn  from  the  conviction  that,  to 
win,  one  need  only  to  organize  forces,  fire- 
power and  maneuver  in  concert  to  over- 
whelm— ^that  is.  to  outnunvber  and  overpower 
the  foe  at  some  unexpected  place  and  time 
and  in  some  unexpected  fashion. 

It  was  Jomlni's  Napoleon  that  became  the 
foundation  of  military  tactics  and  strategy 
as  taught  in  the  U.S.  Army.  This  was  so 
largely  because  Clausewitz  was  not  trans- 
lated into  English  until  1873. 

In  many  ways,  Jomlnl  was  lees-well- 
equlpped  to  Interpret  Napoleon  than  was  his 
Prussian  contemporary  Clausewitz,  for 
Jomlni's  Intellectual  roots  were  deep  in  the 


18th  century.  He  was  repelled  by  Napoleon's 
indiscriminate  bloodshed;  he  abhorred  armies 
that  lived  off  the  land,  leaving  destruction 
in  their  wake.  But  he  seized  on  the  essential 
Napoleon — ^the  massing  of  one's  forces  to 
bring  the  greatest  possible  weight  to  bear  at 
a  point  and  time  where  and  when  the  enemy 
could  bring  but  part  of  his  force  to  bear. 
It  was  Jomlnl,  too,  who  recorded  Napoleon's 
conviction  that  the  offensive  was  the  mili- 
tary operation  necessary  to  victory. 

While  his  concentration  on  the  decisive 
place  tended  to  put  Jomlnl  more  in  the 
18th-century  tradition  of  a  quest  for  ter- 
rain rather  than  destruction  of  enemy  armed 
forces,  thsl  subtlety  was  often  lost  on  his 
American  readers.  This  was  aU  the  more  so 
once  Clausewitz's  more  powerful  interpreta- 
tion of  Napoleon  was  avaUable  in  English. 

It  was  not  until  after  World  War  I  that 
the  US  Army  tried  to  codify  the  funda- 
mental essence  of  war.  This  was  desoite 
Jomlni's  early  teaching  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  armies  to  develop  and  follow  cer- 
tain principles  to  guide  their  operations. 
The  first  principles  of  war  espoused  by  the 
US  Army  were  set  forth  In  War  Department 
Training  Regulation  10-5  of  1921.  As  noted 
in  Figure  1,  not  much  has  been  done  to 
change  them  in  the  ensuing  years  as  their 
modem  counterparts,  by  title  alone,  suggest. 
Whether  this  refiects  the  ultimate  wisdom 
of  their  first  drafter,  intellectual  bankruptcy 


or  some  other  circumstance  would  be  bard 
to  say. 

Figure  1. — Principlea  of  War 
1921  Version:  Current  Version: 

Objective  Objective 

Offensive  Offensive 

Mass  Mass 

Economy  of  force  Economy  of  force 

Movement  Maneuver 

Surprise  Surprise 

Security  Security 

Simplicity  Simplicity 

Cooperation  Unity  of  Command 

Other  armies  of  the  world  have  codified 
their  experience  into  principles  also.  All 
European  armies,  including  the  Soviets,  are 
basically  children  of  the  Napoleonic  experi- 
ence, interpreted  by  both  Jomlnl  and  Clause- 
witz. It  will  be  further  recalled  that  Jomlnl 
reported  on  Napoleon  from  both  sides — 
French  and  Russian — a  point  not  at  all  lost 
on  modem  Soviet  strategists.  And  so.  fore- 
most among  all  European  nations  perhaps, 
the  Soviets  are  advocates  of  classic  Napole- 
onic battle — annihilation. 

At  the  moment,  the  Soviets  can  afford  both 
the  manpower  and  the  weapons.  Time  may 
change  that  as  It  has  done  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  as  Figure  2  reflects,  there 
is  a  strong  Napoleonic  flavor  in  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  Soviets  to  guide  their 
study  and  application  of  the  art  of  war. 


FIGURE  2.— COMPARISON  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  WAR  USED  BY  VARIOUS  NATIONS 
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Since  Napuieon  or,  more  correctly,  since 
Jomlnl  and  Clausewitz  provided  their  per- 
spectives on  Napoleon's  operations,  the  his- 
tory of  battle  has  provided  some  additional 
Insights.  These  insights  are  quite  relevant 
to  reconsideration  of  principles  of  war  today. 

First  is  the  truth  that,  more  often  than 
not,  the  outcome  of  battle  defies  the  force 
ratio's  extant  at  battle's  onset.  The  side  that 
is  outnumbered  at  the  beginning  is  not  fore- 
doomed to  defeat.  In  fact,  quite  the  con- 
trary is  the  case.  The  study  of  why  this  is 
so  brings  one  to  some  revised  viewpoints 
with  regard  to  principles  of  war. 

Second  is  the  growing  importance  of  the 
synchronization  of  all  elements  of  national 
power  in  pursuit  of  national  goals.  Also, 
there  Is  the  equal  Imperative  of  public  sup- 
port for  the  policies — economic,  social,  po- 
litical and  military — adopted  to  achieve  the 
national  alms.  Traditionally  inept  at  syn- 
chronizing the  nonmllltary  facets  of  na- 
tional policy,  democracies  all  too  frequently 
turn  all  too  quickly  to  their  military  forces. 
They  do  this  without  first  having  laid  the 
requisite  groundwork  to  attain  and  sustain 
strong  public  support  for  the  poUcy  cotirse 
adopted. 

Dramatic  demonstration  of  this  fact  in 
the  last  two  decades  leads  to  some  further 
revised  viewpoints  about  principles  of  war. 
So,  without  being  unfaithful  to  the  useful 
truths  of  our  Napoleonic  heritage  and  with 
due  acknowledgment  of  our  historical  ex- 
perience since  Napoleon,  let  us  postulate 
some  modest  revisions  to  our  principles  of 
war. 


OBJECnVZ 

Every  mUitary  operation  should  be  di- 
rected toward  a  clearly  defined,  decisive 
and  attainable  objective. 

As  a  derivative  of  the  political  aim,  the 
strategic  military  objective  of  a  nation  at 
war  must  be  to  apply  whatever  degree  of  force 
Is  necessary  to  allow  attainment  of  the  po- 
litical purpose  or  aim  for  which  the  war  Is 
being  fought.  When  the  political  end  desired 
is  the  total  defeat  of  the  adversary,  then 
the  strategic  military  objective  will  most 
likely  t:e  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  armed 
forces  and  the  destruction  of  his  wUl  to 
resist. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  political 
purpose  be  clearly  defined  and  attainable 
by  the  considered  application  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  nation's  power.  Not  until 
the  political  purpose  has  been  determined 
and  defined  by  the  president  and  Congress 
can  strategic  and  tactical  objectives  be 
clearly  Identified  and  developed.  Once  de- 
veloped, the  strategic  objectives  must  con- 
stantly l)e  subjected  to  rigorous  analysis  and 
review.  This  is  to  ensure  that  they  continue 
to  reflect  accurately  not  only  the  ultimate 
political  end  desired,  but  also  any  political 
constraints  imposed  on  the  application  of 
military  force. 

The  strategic  military  objective  focuses  on 
the  political  ends.  So,  tactical  military  opera- 
tions must  be  directed  toward  clearly  defined, 
decisive  and  attainable  tactical  objectives 
which  ultimately  assist  in  achieving  the 
strategic  alms.  Similarly,  Intermediate  tac- 
tical objectives  must  quickly  and  economical- 


ly contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
purpose  of  the  ultimate  objective. 

Selection  of  objectives  is  based  on  con- 
sideration of  the  overall  mission  of  the  com- 
mand, the  commander's  assigned  mission,  the 
means  available  and  the  military  charac- 
teristics of  the  operational  area.  Commanders 
must  clearly  understand  and  they  must  com- 
municate clearly  to  their  sulx)rdinate  com- 
manders the  Intent  of  the  operation  upon 
which  the  command  as  a  whole  Is  about  to 
embark. 

OITENSIVS 

Seize,  retain  and  exploit  the  initiative. 

The  principle  of  the  objective  requires  that 
all  efTorts  be  directed  toward  a  clearly  defined 
"common  goal."  The  principle  of  the  offen- 
sive suggests  that  Oi.ensi>e  i.Ciiuu,  ui-  iju.un- 
tenance  of  the  Initiative,  Is  the  most  effec- 
tive and  decisive  way  to  pursue  and  attain 
that  "common  goal."  This  is  fundamentally 
true  in  t>oth  the  strategic  and  tactical  sense. 
While  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
adopt  a  defensive  posture,  this  should  be 
only  a  temporary  condition  until  the  neces- 
sary means  are  available  to  resume  offensive 
operations.  An  offensive  spirit  must  be  in- 
herent in  the  conduct  of  all  defense  opera- 
tions— it  must  be  an  active  defense,  not  a 
passive  one. 

Offensive  action,  whatever  form  it  takes. 
Is  the  means  by  which  the  nation  or  a  mili- 
tary force  captures  and  holds  the  initiative, 
achieves  results  and  maintains  freedom  of 
action.  It  permits  the  political  leader  or  the 
military  commander  to  capitalize  on  the 
Initiative,  Impose  his  wUl  on  the  enemy,  and 
set  the  terms  and  select  the  place  of  con- 
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fronUtlon  or  battle.  It  alto  aUows  Win  to 
oplolt  weakneaaes  and  react  to  rapidly 
fH^nging  situaUona  and  unexpected  develop- 
menta.  No  matter  what  the  level,  strategic  or 
tactical,  the  aide  that  retains  the  inltlaUva 
through  offensive  action  rorces  the  foe  to 
react  rather  than  act. 


Concentrate  combat  power  at  the  dedsive 
place  and  time. 

In  the  strategic  context,  this  principle  sug- 
gesta  that  the  nation  should  cconmlt,  or  be 
prepared  to  commit,  a  predominance  of  na- 
tional power  to  those  regions  or  areas  of 
the  world  where  the  threat  to  vital  security 
Interests  la  greatest.  Some  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  have  global  security  In- 
terest in  term  of  politico-military  alliance 
and  commitments  and  resource  dependen- 
cies. For  such  nations,  the  accurate  and 
timely  determination  of  where  the  threat 
to  vital  national  Interests  la  greatest  Is  be- 
coming Increasingly  more  difficult. 

In  today's  volaUle  world,  the  nature  and 
aoiirce  of  the  threat  often  change  in  dra- 
matic fashion.  It  la,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  military  strategists  to  anUclpate  the 
most  likely  areas  of  concern  and  develop 
suitable  contingency  plans.  Since  every  pos- 
sible contingency  or  trouble  spot  cannot  be 
anticipated,  much  leas  planned  for.  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  Army  planners  and 
Army  forces  to  retain  flexibility  of  thought 
and  action. 

In  the  tactical  dimension,  the  principle 
of  mass  suggests  that  suoerlor  combat  power 
must  be  concentrated  at  the  decisive  place 
and  time  in  order  to  achieve  decisive  results. 
This  superiority  results  from  the  proper  com- 
bination of  the  elements  of  combat  power 
at  a  place  and  time  and  in  a  manner  of  the 
commander's  choosing  In  order  to  retain  the 
Initiative.  The  massing  of  forces,  together 
with  the  proper  application  of  other  princi- 
ples of  war,  may  enable  numerically  Inferior 
forces  to  achieve  decisive  battle  outcomes. 

ECONOICT  or  FOBCX 

Allocate  minimum  essential  combat  power 
to  secondary  efforts. 

As  a  reciprocal  of  the  principle  of  masa. 
economy  of  force  in  the  strategic  dimension 
suggests  that,  In  the  absence  of  unlimited 
resources,  a  nation  may  have  to  accept  some 
risk  in  areas  where  vital  national  interests 
are  not  inunedlately  at  atake.  This  means 
that,  if  the  nation  must  focus  predominant 
power  toward  a  clearly  defined  primary 
threat,  it  cannot  allow  attainment  of  that 
objective  to  oe  compromised  by  unnecessary 
diversions  to  areas  of  lower  priority.  This  In- 
volves risk,  requires  astute  strategic  plan- 
ning and  Judgment  by  political  and  military 
leaders,  and  again  places  a  premium  on  the 
need  for  flexibility  of  thought  and  action. 

At  the  tactical  level,  the  principle  of  econ- 
omy of  force  requires  that  minimum  means 
be  employed  in  areas  other  than  where  the 
main  effort  Is  Intended  to  go.  It  requires. 
as  at  the  strategic  level,  the  acceptance  of 
prudent  risk  In  selected  areas  in  order  to 
achieve  superiority  In  the  area  where  deci- 
sion Is  sought.  Economy-of-force  missions 
may  require  the  forces  employed  to  attack, 
defend,  delay  or  conduct  deception  opera- 
tlona. 

MAmuvEa 

Place  the  enemy  In  a  position  of  dis- 
advantage through  the  flexible  application  of 
combat  power. 

In  the  strategic  sense,  this  principle  has 
three  interrelated  dimensions — flexibility. 
mobility  and  maneuverability.  The  first  of 
these  Involves  the  need  for  flexibility  In 
thought,  plans  and  operations.  Such  flexi- 
bility enhances  the  ability  to  react  rapidly 
to  unforeseen  circumstances.  Olven  the 
global  nature  of  US  Interests  and  the  dy- 
namic character  of  the  International  scene, 
such  flexibility  Is  crucial. 


The  second  dimension  involves  strategic 
mobility  which  Is  especially  critical  for  an 
insular  power  such  as  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  react  promptly  and  concentrate  and 
project  power  on  the  primary  objective, 
strategic  airlift  and  seallft  are  essential.  The 
final  strategic  dimension  involves  maneu- 
verability within  the  theater  of  operations  so 
as  to  focxis  maximum  strength  against  the 
enemy's  weakest  point  and  thereby  gain  the 
strategic  advantage. 

In  the  tactical  sense,  maneuver  la  an  es- 
sential element  of  combat  power.  It  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  sustaining  the  Initia- 
tive, exploiting  success,  preserving  freedom 
of  action  and  reducing  vulnerability.  The 
object  of  maneuver  Is  to  concentrate  or  dis- 
perse forces  In  a  manner  designed  to  place 
the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage,  thus  achieving 
results  that  would  otherwise  be  more  costly 
In  men  and  materiel.  At  all  levels,  successful 
application  of  this  principle  requires  more 
than  fire  and  movement.  Other  requirements 
are  flexibility  of  thought,  plans  and  opera- 
tions, and  the  considered  application  of 
the  principles  of  mass  and  economy  of  force. 
UNirr  or  oomuaho 

For  every  objective,  there  shotild  be  unity 
of  effort  under  one  responsible  commander. 

This  principle  ensures  that  all  efforts  are 
focused  on  a  common  goal.  At  the  strategic 
level,  this  common  goal  equates  to  the 
political  purpose  of  the  United  States  and 
the  broad  strategic  objectives  which  flow 
therefrom.  It  Is  the  common  goal  which,  at 
the  national  level,  determines  the  military 
forces  necessary  for  Its  achievement.  The 
coordination  of  these  forces  requires  unity  of 
effort. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Constitution 
provides  for  unity  of  command  by  appoint- 
ing the  president  as  the  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  president  Is  as- 
sisted In  this  role  by  the  national  security 
organization.  This  Includes  the  secretary  of 
defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the 
highest  level  and.  at  the  operational  levels, 
the  unified  and  specified  commands  and 
Joint  task  forces. 

In  the  tactical  dimension.  It  Is  axiomatic 
that  the  employment  of  military  forces  In  a 
manner  that  develops  their  full  combat 
power  req\iirea  unity  of  command.  Unity  of 
comand  means  directing  and  coordinating 
the  action  of  all  forces  toward  a  conunon 
goal  or  objective.  Coordination  may  be 
achieved  by  cooperation.  It  Is.  however,  best 
achieved  by  vesting  a  single  tactical  com- 
mander with  the  requisite  authority  to  di- 
rect and  coordinate  all  forces  employed  In 
pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 
SBCuau'i 

Never  permit  the  enemy  to  acquire  an  un- 
expected advantage. 

Security  enhances  freedom  of  action  by 
reducing  friendly  vulnerability  to  hostile 
acts.  Influence  or  surprise.  At  the  strategic 
level,  security  requires  that  active  and  pas- 
sive measures  be  taken  to  protect  the  UtUted 
States  and  Its  Armed  Forces  against  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  subversion  and  trateglc  Intel- 
ligence collection.  However,  Implementation 
of  such  security  measures  must  be  balanced 
against  the  need  to  prevent  them  from  sev- 
ering the  link  between  the  American  public 
and  its  Army. 

In  addition,  such  measures  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Interfere  with  flexibility  of 
thought  and  action  since  rigidity,  and  dog- 
matism Increase  vulnerability  to  enemy  sur- 
prise. In  this  regard,  thorough  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  enemy  strategy,  tac- 
tics and  doctrine,  as  well  as  detailed  stra- 
tegic staff  planning,  can  Improve  security 
and  reduce  vulnerability  to  aurprlae. 

At  the  tactical  level,  aecurlty  is  essential 
to  the  protection  and  husbanding  of  combat 
power.  Security  results  from  the  measures 
taken  by  a  command  to  protect  itself  from 


■urprlas,  obssnratlon.  detection,  tnterferencs, 
espionage,  sabotage  or  annoyance.  Security 
may  be  achieved  throtigh  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  protective  measures 
against  hostile  acts  or  influences.  It  may 
also  be  assured  by  deception  operations  de- 
signed to  confuse  and  dissipate  enemy  at- 
tempts to  Interfere  with  the  force  being  se- 
cured. Risk  Is  an  Inherent  condition  In  war. 
Application  of  the  principle  of  security  does 
not  suggest  overcautiousness  or  the  avoid- 
ancs  of  calculated  risk. 

suanusE 

Strike  the  enemy  at  a  time  or  place  and 
In  a  manner  for  which  he  Is  unprepared. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  principle  of  sur- 
prise is  the  reciprocal  of  the  principle  of 
security.  Concealing  one's  own  capabilities 
and  intentions  creates  the  opportunity  to 
strike  the  enemy  unaware  or  unprepared. 
However,  strategic  surprise  is  difficult  to 
achieve.  Rapid  advances  In  strategic  surveil- 
lance technology  make  it  Increasingly  more 
difficult  to  mask  or  cloak  the  large-scale 
marshaling  or  movement  of  manpower  and 
equipment.  This  problem  is  compounded  In 
an  open  society  such  as  the  United  States 
where  freedom  of  press  and  information  are 
highly  valued. 

However,  the  United  States  can  achieve  a 
degree  of  psychological  surprise  due  to  its 
strategic  deployment  capability.  The  rapid 
deployment  of  U.S.  combat  forces  Into  a 
crisis  area  can  forestall  or  upset  the  plans 
and  preparations  of  an  enemy.  This  capa- 
bility can  give  the  United  States  the  advan- 
tage in  both  a  physical  and  psychological 
sense  by  denying  the  enemy  the  Initiative. 

Surprise  is  Important  in  the  tactical  di- 
mension, for  It  can  decisively  affect  the  out- 
come of  battle.  With  surprise,  success  out 
of  proportion  to  the  effort  expended  may  be 
obtained.  Surprise  results  from  going  against 
an  enemy  at  a  time  or  place  and  In  a  man- 
ner for  which  he  Is  unprepared.  It  Is  not 
essential  that  the  enemy  be  taken  unaware, 
but  only  that  he  become  aware  too  late  to 
react  effectively.  Factors  contributing  to 
surprise  Include  speed  and  alacrity,  employ- 
ment of  unexpected  forces,  effective  intel- 
ligence, deception  operations  of  all  kinds, 
variations  of  tactics  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion, and  operations  security. 
siMFLicrrr 

Prepare  clear,  uncomplicated  plans  and 
clear,  concise  orders  to  ensure  thorough 
understanding. 

In  both  the  strategic  and  tactical  dimen- 
sion, guidance,  plans  and  orders  should  be 
as  simple  and  direct  as  the  attainment  of 
the  objective  will  allow.  The  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  principle  of  simplicity  goes  well 
beyond  Its  more  traditional  tactical  appli- 
cation; it  Is  an  Important  element  In  the 
development  and  enhancement  of  public 
support. 

If  the  American  people  are  to  commit 
their  lives  and  resources  to  a  military  opera- 
tion, they  must  understand  the  purpose 
which  Is  to  be  achieved.  Political  and  mili- 
tary objectives  and  operations  must,  there- 
fore, be  presented  In  clear,  concise,  under- 
standable terms.  Simple  and  direct  plans 
and  orders  cannot  compensate  for  ambigu- 
ous and  cloudy  objectives.  In  its  mUltary 
application,  this  principle  promotes  strategic 
flexibility  by  encouraging  broad  strategic 
guidance  rather  than  detailed  and  Involved 
instruction. 

At  the  tactical  level,  simplicity  of  plans 
and  instructions  contributes  to  successful 
operations.  Direct,  simple  plans  and  clear, 
concise  orders  are  essential  to  reduce  the 
chances  for  misunderstanding  and  confu- 
sion. Other  factors  being  equal,  the  simplest 
plan  executed  promptly  Is  to  be  preferred 
over  the  complex  plan  executed  later. 

While  any  set  of  principles  of  war  adopted 
by  a  nation  has  application  across  the  entire 
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spectrum  of  warfare,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  principles  are  Interdependent  and 
Interrelated.  No  single  principle  can  be 
blindly  adhered  to  or  observed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others,  and  none  can  assure  victory 
in  battle  without  reinforcement  from  one  or 
more  of  the  others. 

Indeed,  military  forces  of  each  nation  con- 
duct operations  on  the  basts  of  operational 
concepts  which  are  derived  from  combina- 
tions of  principles.  For  example,  an  opera- 
tional concept  derived  from  a  combination  of 
offense,  mass,  surprise  and  maneuver  might 
suggest  a  large  military  force,  using  large 
numbers  of  swiftly  moving  armored  forces. 
The  dominant  mode  of  operation  of  this 
fores  is  to  overwhelm,  disrupt  and  destroy, 
using  surprise  and  maneuver  to  assist  In  the 
execution. 

The  most  common  application  of  the 
principles  of  war  Is  In  the  form  of  opera- 
tional modes  on  the  field  of  battle.  However, 
the  principles  can  also  be  useful  when  Inte- 
grated Into  the  military  estimate  and  decision 
process  as  an  aid  to  Judgment  and  analysis. 
The  principles  of  objective  and  unity  of 
command,  for  example,  can  assist  in  mission 
analysts  both  at  the  strategic  and  tactical 
level.  They  are  also  valuable  aids  In  deter- 
mining the  purpose  and  direction  of  effort. 

In  like  manner,  the  principle  of  simplicity 
can  serve  as  a  yardstick  for  the  formulation 
of  tasks.  The  principles  of  offense,  mass,  econ- 
omy of  force,  maneuver,  security  and  sur- 
prise can  assist  in  the  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  formulation  of  courses 
of  action.  Again,  simplicity  can  serve  as  the 
measure  against  which  various  courses  of  ac- 
tion can  be  compared. 

It  is  essential  that  practitioners  of  the 
military  art  understand  the  interdependence 
of  principles  The  adroit  combination  of 
principles  into  appropriate  operational  con- 
cepts for  winning  In  battle  Is  the  essence  of 
the  art  of  war.  The  clear  understanding  of 
the  history  of  battle  which  argues  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  more  to  winning  than 
Just  outnumbering  the  other  fellow  puts 
Jomlnl  and  Clausewltz  on  Napoleon  In  cor- 
rect perspective. 

The  soldier  has  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  unique  contribution  to  hte  Army  and  the 
nation.  First,  however,  he  must  understand 
the  need  to  synchronize  all  elements  of  na- 
tional power  In  coherent  national  policies. 
And,  second,  he  must  understand  the  abso- 
lute need  to  marshal  and  sustain  public  sup- 
port for  those  policies  from  the  outset,  es- 
pecially If  they  involve  military  operations  • 


the  conclusion  that  States  and  localities 
Will  have  to  provide  the  kind  of  billboard 
control  they  deem  necessary. 

I  ask  that  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Prank  Shafroth,  legislative  counsel  to 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nation's  Cities  Weekly,  and 
an  article  by  Mr.  William  Steif  which  ap- 
peared in  an  Evansville,  Ind..  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  both  these  ar- 
ticles clearly  explain  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  and  why 
it  should  be  repealed. 

The  articles  follow: 


(From  the  Nations  ClUes  Weekly,  Aug.  31, 

1981) 

Statpord  PaoposES  Major  Shipt  in  Billboaxo 

Removal  Program 


BILLBOARD  DEREOULATION  ACT 
OP  1981 

•  Mr.  STAPPORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  30.  1981,  I  introduced  S.  1548,  the 
"Billboard  Deregulation  Act  of  1981."  At 
that  time  I  was  honored  to  have  Senator 
Abdnor,  Senator  Chafee,  Senator  Gor- 
ton, and  Senator  Hatfield  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1548. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  add  as  additional 
cosponsors  to  S.  1548,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Thurmond),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  . 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  when  I  intro- 
duced S.  1548,  I  strongly  supported  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  when  it  was 
passed  in  1965. 1  believe  billboards  should 
be  controlled  along  our  highways  both 
for  safety  and  esthetic  reasons.  Because 
or  changes  made  to  the  original  act 
lioweyer.  it  is  no  longer  accomplishing 
its  intended  purpose  and  I  have  come  to 


(By  Prank  Shafroth) 
Sen.  Robert  L.  Stafford  (R-Vt.)  recently  in- 
troduced a  bin  to  turn  the  federal  highway 
beautiflcation  program  over  to  state  and  local 
governments. 

Stafford,  chairman  of  the  Environmental 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  Intends  to  con- 
sider the  bill  as  part  of  the  committee's 
markup  of  the  federal  highway  legislation, 
S.  1024,  and  he  is  interested  in  NLC  mem- 
bers' views. 

The  highway  beautiflcation  program  re- 
quires states  to  control  outdoor  advertising 
devices  and  Junkyards  adjacent  to  Interstate 
and  federal-aid  primary  highways.  If  a 
state  has  no  effective  program,  the  secretary 
of  transportation  may  withhold  10  percent  of 
that  state's  federal-aid  highway  apportion- 
ment. 

Under  a  qualified  state  program,  billboards 
may  be  erected  within  660  feet  of  Interstate 
or  primary  highways  only  U  they  are  In  areas 
zoned  commercial  or  Industrial.  Nonconform- 
ing signs  must  be  removed. 

Traditionally,  billboards  and  Junkyards 
have  been  controlled  under  state  and  local 
police  powers.  Removal  of  billboards  and 
Junkyards  generally  occurred  over  time  with 
relatively  little  expenditure  of  local  funds. 

In  1978.  however,  the  federal  law  was 
changed  to  require  blUboard  controls  as  a 
condition  for  federal  highway  aid  and  to 
compensate  billboard  owners  and  property 
owners  for  sign  removal— even  if  the  sign  Is 
removed  for  reasons  totally  unrelated  up  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act. 
Amortization,  removing  signs  only  after  the 
owners  have  recouped  their  costs— the  tradi- 
tional means  of  compensation — Is  no  longer 
acceptable. 

Prior  to  1978.  some  420,000  billboards  were 
removed  at  no  cost  to  local,  state  or  federal 
taxpayers.  Under  the  1978  changes  It  has  be- 
come virtually  impossible  to  remove  bill- 
boards because  of  the  prohibitive  costs.  Since 
1978  Congress  has  appropriated  negligible 
amounts.  For  Instance,  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
only  $8.5  million  was  appropriated;  moreover. 
Congress  ordered  the  money  to  be  used  as 
bonus  for  states  that  discourage  new  signs, 
rather  than  to  pay  for  sign  removal. 

The  Senate  committee  Is  expected  to  con- 
sider the  issue  In  late  September  or  eariy 
October.  ' 

(Prom  the  EvansvUle  (Ind.)  Press,  Aug   13 
1981) 

HiGHWAT    BILI,B0AR0S    ARK    STTLL    AK    ISStTE 

(By  WtUlam  Stelf ) 

After  16  years  of  turmoU,  almost  everyone 
agrees  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  Highway  Beauti- 
flcation Act — Intended  to  control  billboards 
on  federally  funded  highways — doesn't  work. 
Almost  everyone,  that  Is.  except  the  billboard 
Industry. 

So  Sen.  Robert  Stafford.  R-Vt..  an  original 
backer  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  program,  intro- 
duced a  bill  Just  Ijefore  Congress  recessed  to 
Bcn^  the  1965  law. 


This  was  a  follow-up  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Department's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising and  Motorist  Information,  which 
had  been  holding  meetings  for  more  than  a 
year  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  law  At 
lU  final  meeting  recently,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended 13-11  to  repeal  the  law  The  11 
dissenters  represented  the  billboard  Industry. 
Stafford,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  Committee,  would 
turn  blUboard  control  back  to  the  sUtea 
saving  only: 

— A  pre- 1965  provision  giving  a  0.5  percent 
"bonus"  of  federal  Interstate  highway  funds 
to  the  22  states  that  agreed  to  curb  signs  on 
the  Interstate. 

— Sute  ability  to  use  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary highway  funds  for  Informational  signs 
In  rest  areas  and  other  places  along  the  roads. 
Three  Republican  members  of  Stafford's 
committee  Joined  him  In  sponsoring  his  bUl, 
along  with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Sen  Mark  Hatfield, 
R-Ore. 

The  chief  opponent  to  the  law's  repeal  Is 
Vem  Clark,  lobbyist  for  the  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Association  of  America  which  repre- 
sents big  bUlboard  companies. 

Even  roadside  business  groups,  which  used 
to  go  along  with  Clark,  are  balking,  as  their 
testimony  made  clear  In  Senate  hearings 
held  recently  In  Rapid  City.  SI>.  Reason: 
The  big  companies  have  raised  blllboatxl 
prices  beyond  the  reach  of  many  small  road- 
side firms. 

Stafford,  whose  home  state  controls  signs 
nicely,  notes  he  "strongly  supported"  Mrs. 
Johnson's  goal  of  reducing  bUlboard  clutter 
on  the  Interstate  and  primary  highways  In 
1965.  But  changes  In  the  law  made  "attain- 
ment of  the  original  goals  impossible."  Staf- 
ford says.  "The  act  has  become  a  protection 
for  billboards  rather  than  the  cause  for  their 
removal.  Not  only  does  the  act  protect  blU- 
boards  that  have  any  commercial  value,  but 
It  also  permits  new  signs  to  be  erected." 

That's  a  result  of  1978  amendments, 
pushed  by  Clark's  group,  requiring  payment 
of  compensation  to  owners  for  removal  of 
any  signs  adjacent  to  Interstate  on  primary 
roads.  The  law  restricts  local  and  state  au- 
thorities, who  normally  control  this  kind  of 
bUlboard  clutter,  from  exercising  their 
powers  because  they  have  to  pay  outrageotu 
prices. 

Says  Stafford:  The  effect  of  the  1978 
amendments  has  been  to  Increase  the  poten- 
tial cost  for  removing  non -conforming  signs 
to  over  $1  billion" — and  a  big  chunk  of  this 
would  come  out  of  federal  taxpayers'  pockets, 
though  Stafford  notes  that  neither  the  Carter 
or  Reagan  administrations  have  requested 
funding  for  the  billboard-control  program 
for  the  past  three  years. 

What  the  1978  amendments  actually  did 
were  to  create  a  kind  of  gridlock  the  billboard 
Industry  wants.  They  protect  Its  monopoly. 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  office 
that  tried  to  enforce  the  law  has  been  dis- 
banded. Local  and  state  officials  don't  have 
the  money  federal  law  demands  to  pay  off 
sign  owners. 

The  issue  has  been  debated  repeatedly  In 
Congress.  If  you  want  to  get  federal  govern- 
ment out  of  the  blUboard-control  business, 
the  people  to  write  are  Sen.  Robert  Stafford, 
care  of  the  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20510.  and  the  committee's  ranking 
minority  member.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph, 
D-W.  Va.,  using  the  same  address.^ 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  WILL  TTTT.T. 
OUR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  high  In- 
terest rates  are  kiUers.  They  kill  initia- 
tive. They  kill  business.  They  stall 
housing   production.    They   crush    the 
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automobile  Industry.  They  kill  fanners' 
financing  plans.  They  kill  the  hopes  of 
Investors  in  the  stock  market  and  force 
them  to  invest  in  high-interest,  short- 
term  oUigatlons. 

Economic  growth  and  high  interest 
rates  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  administration  has  justified  its 
program  of  economic  recovery  on  the 
basis  of  spending  cuts,  reduced  taxes, 
and  lower  interest  rates. 

If  we  cut  spending  and  taxes,  so  we 
were  told  by  the  administration,  we 
would  see  the  gross  national  product  in- 
crease by  11  percent  in  1981,  13  percent 
in  1982,  and  12  percent  in  1983. 

During  this  time,  the  gross  national 
product  would  increase  from  $2.6  trillion 
to  $3.7  tmilMi. 

But  let  me  tell  you  now  that  we  are 
not  going  to  see  economic  recovery  un- 
less and  xmtil  we  see  lower  interest  rates 
in  this  country. 

Currently,  econ<Hnlc  exjierts  indicate 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  mone- 
tary targets  will  permit  a  nominal  rate 
of  GNP  growth  of  some  10  percent,  not 
the  12  or  13  percent  that  is  forecast  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Consequently,  we  have  tax  and  spend- 
ing cuts  designed  to  put  more  money 
mto  the  private  sector  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  while  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  f(^ows  a  policy  of  holding  down 
the  money  supply  and  shutting  off  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Thus,  we  have  a  fundamental  contra- 
diction in  our  economic  policy.  We  want 
economic  growth,  but  we  can  not  make 
credit  available  to  help  promote  that 
long-term  growth. 

As  we  continue  along  on  our  policy 
of  high  Interest  rates,  we  nm  the  further 
risk  of  higher  smd  higher  deficits,  which 
further  undermine  our  ability  to  bring 
interest  rates  down. 

For  every  time  interest  rates  go  up, 
the  Federal  budget  gets  hurt  in  two  ways. 
We  have  higher  outlays  for  interest  rate 
costs  and  the  slowdown  in  economic 
growth  rates  reduces  the  revenues  flow- 
ing into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

So,  for  a  1 -percent  increase  in  interest 
rates  by  1986,  we  would  pay  an  addi- 
tional $8  billion  in  interest  rate  outlays, 
and  for  a  1 -percent  drop  in  our  rate  of 
GNP  growth  by  1986,  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury would  lose  some  $44  billion  in 
revenues. 

Simply  put,  high  Interest  rates  can 
push  up  Government  spending  and  re- 
duce Federal  revenues.  Deficits  will  in- 
crease, further  adding  to  the  pressure 
on  interest  rates. 

During  the  Augxist  recess,  I  traveled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Tennessee, 
and  I  found  hardly  one  person  who  likes 
or  understands  why  we  have  such  high 
interest  rates. 

We  now  have  an  interest  rate  policy, 
Mr.  President,  which  bears  little  relation- 
ship to  our  luiderlying  economy.  His- 
torically, there  has  been  a  2-  to  3- 
point  spread  between  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion and  the  prime  rate.  This  has  re- 
flected the  real  cost  of  borrowing  money. 

What  do  we  find  now?  We  see  the  in- 
flation rate,  as  measured  by  the  monthly 


consumer  price  index,  dropping  as  low  as 
1.2  percent  in  one  case,  but  the  prime  rate 
has  never  dropped  below  11  percent  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  instituted  its 
new  money  supply  policy  in  October 
1979.  Now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
7-  to  10-point  spread  between  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  the  prime  rate. 
The  real  cost  of  money  has  skyrocketed 
and  our  economy  suffers  as  a  result. 

The  economic  statistics  resulting  from 
high  interest  rates  are  truly  gruesome. 

Interest  rate  yields  on  the  bond  market 
have  reached  record  levels  of  17  percent, 
and  I  have  seen  reports  that  some  $7 
billion  in  corporate  bond  offerings  is  be- 
ing withheld  due  to  high  interest  rates. 

Business  bankruptcies  are  at  their 
highest  levels  ever.  Housing  production 
is  at  its  lowest  level  in  almost  two  dec- 
ades. Farm  interest  expenses  made  up 
almost  10  percent  of  all  production  ex- 
penses in  1980.  The  farm  debt-to-asset 
ratio  of  American  farmers  has  risen  to 
17  percent  in  1980.  More  and  more 
fanners  in  this  country  arc  simply  going 
out  of  business  rather  than  face  the 
crushing  debt  burden  caused  by  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  more  detailed  statistics  about  the 
interest  rate  crisLs  we  are  now  facing. 

But,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  face 
the  interest  rate  crisis  head  on.  We  must 
move  to  a  policy  of  more  stable  and  lower 
interest  rates  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
policy  of  steady  economic  growth. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  already  faced  the  challenges  of 
cutting  Federal  spending  and  reducing 
Federal  taxes.  We  have  an  equal  obliga- 
tion to  address  our  interest  rate  prob- 
lems in  the  same  direct  manner  so  that 
our  economic  recovery  can  proceed  as 
soon  as  possible.* 


DR.  HERMAN  A.  BRUSON 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Second  World  War  gave  us  heroes  worth 
remembering — generals  like  George  Pat- 
ton  and  Douglas  MacArthur,  and  count- 
less enlisted  men  who  came  from  Amer- 
ica's farms  and  cities  to  fight  for  free- 
dom on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  the 
oceans  at  Midway,  and  in  the  mud  at 
the  Bulge.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  deeds  of  these  brave  men.  Yet  there 
were  other  heroes  whose  names  are  not 
familiar  in  our  homes  and  whose  battle- 
fields were  never  remembered  as  glori- 
ously in  lore.  One  such  hero  was  Dr.  Her- 
man A.  Bruson. 

Dr.  Bruson  was  a  chemical  engineer, 
one  of  those  men  whose  devoted  work  in 
the  laboratory  provided  the  aUies  with 
technological  breakthroughs  that  helped 
knock  the  Axis  off  its  feet,  and  bring  an 
end  to  the  war  sooner  and  with  less  loss 
of  life  than  could  have  been  possible 
without  them.  Prior  to  the  battle  of 
Stalingrad  in  1942,  the  cold  of  the  Rus- 
sian winter  had  immobilized  both  Rus- 
sian and  Nazi  tanks,  as  well  as  their 
heavy  machinery.  The  U.S.  military 
called  on  Dr.  Bruson  then  with  an  urgent 
request.  They  wanted  him  to  produce  an 
oil  additive  that  he  had  experimented 


with  earlier,  an  additive  that  would 
function  as  well  in  50  below  zero  condi- 
tions as  In  the  prime  of  summer.  Dr. 
Bnison  set  to  work  and  soon  shipments 
of  the  new  miracle  additive  were  arriv- 
ing in  time  for  the  Russian  Army  to  un- 
freeze their  tanlcs  and  machine  guns, 
and  immediately  engage  the  Nazis  whose 
superior  tank  force  was  still  stuck  with 
gummed-up  oil.  Later  in  the  war,  an- 
other invention  of  Dr.  Bruson's— a  fast 
burning  powder — was  used  by  Allied 
commandos  to  destroy  German  coal- 
carrying  freighter. 

Once  peace  had  settled  on  the  land 
again.  Dr.  Bruson  turned  his  genius  to- 
ward inventions  to  improve  the  quality 
of  American  life.  His  distinguished  work 
In  the  private  sector  helped  in  the  crea- 
tion of  plexiglass,  bacteriocides,  prestl- 
cides.  and  flame- retar dent  polyurethsme 
foam.  After  his  retirement  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Olin  Mathieson  Corp.  in 
1966,  he  continued  to  give  birth  to  ideas 
and  inventions,  working  on  coating  for 
aircraft  wings  and  a  nonsmearing  print- 
er's ink,  among  others. 

Dr.  Bruson  received  many  awards  for 
the  efforts  of  his  lifetime.  In  1966, 
he  received  the  American  Iiistltute  of 
Chemists'  Chemical  Pioneer  Award,  m 
1971,  the  American  Chemical  Society 
awarded  him  its  Gold  Medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  creativity  and  of 
invention  for  the  benefit  of  man.  The 
New  Haven  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  presented  him  the 
Maurice  R.  Chamberland  Award  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  through  chem- 
istry in  April  of  this  year.  A  month 
later,  he  was  honored  with  the  Ell 
Whitney  Award  of  the  Coxmecticut  Pat- 
ent Law  Association  for  his  contributions 
to  science. 

Dr.  Bruson  devoted  tireless  energy  to 
his  inventions— he  had  more  than  400 
patents  in  his  name— but  he  also  found 
time  to  raise  a  fine  family  with  his  de- 
voted wife.  His  three  daughters  and  four 
grandchildren  may  be  justly  proud  of 
his  many  accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bruson, 
a  long  time  resident  of  Connecticut, 
passed  away  recently  at  the  age  of  79 
after  a  long  Ulness.  His  name  was  not 
a  household  word,  but  his  work  found 
its  way  into  all  our  lives,  and  left  them 
changed  for  the  better.* 


U.S.  POPULATION 


•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  on  September  1,  1981,  was  229,- 
666,351.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
196,133  since  August  1,  1981.  In  1  short 
month  we  have  added  enough  people  to 
fill  the  entire  city  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  two 
times. 

Currently  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  approximately  1  birth  every  9  seconds 
and  1  death  every  16  seconds.  One  im- 
migrant enters  this  country  every  60 
seconds  and  1  emigrant  leaves  every 
15  minutes.  This  results  in  an  addition 
of  1  person  to  our  population  every  16 
seconds.* 
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CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT  contribution  to  rectifying  the  trade  Imbal-  intensive   lndu.tH.i    «nrt    «,„„,«..     , 

ASSOCIATION  --"'"«»  "y  '^  — t^"  'arge  import.  l^TpVtS ortbe'Luon  re^n^lStl'j JI^^o' 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  Whue  the  above  facta  abow  that  exn^ndi  "1^1  ^!i!.*  ^^"^  ''*""■■  '''""■'  '*  '•  "°^  approprt- 
seems  that  every  year,  as  we  go  through  ture.  for  watJr  proj^  ^1  nTx^f^{.  ^^y  '^^ '"'"'"  ^°''  °"'"  ^""""^  "«*  "  '^  **«^ 
the  budget  struggles,  the  Western  States  1<*.  the  following  show  that  the  expenditures  Responwc    This  statement  is  rHti«.i   «f 
take  a  verbal  beating  over  water  recla-  »»»»•  ^^^  continued  unabated.  usi^^ur  iTthe  w^for  iX^nfTV,^ 
mation    projects.    Because    of    the    vast  Congress  has  not  acted  on  omnibus  water  Industrial    purposes    while    the    oi^edtaS 
amount    of    misinformation    that    gets  J!.!^^^!!.A®8\"""°°  ^°^  *  ^**"-  '^•'*  *»»'"  statement  U  critical  of  using  the  water  for 
aired  to  the  general  pubUc,  the  Central'  ttoe  P"^""^'"  ***»  °«'  P'oJ**'*  '^*^ »«  »»«*  irrigation.  The  basis  for  thew  statemenu  is 
Arizona    Project    Association    put    to-  SMndine  on  r«T,.tr„,ti««    «...     .  .,.  '***.',  ^^^  ''*^''  *"'  ^^  °"t  or  u  just  not 
gether  a  detailed  response  to  these  un-  cor^  of  ^Se^r^i^Teiriy  hS  of  what^t  hld^^o^  ...^r/.  ^'^^  investigation  u  the 
founded  criticisms.  But,  above  all.  what  ^if^ye^'^^^tnr^.^^'^^llr.'^le^^^^t^l'  orZ'^i^Tl^JT';^^!:^^^^^'! 
I  would  like  to  stress  is  that  the  cost-  n  19«7,  the  Corps  appropriated  »965  mUUon  limit  to  the  supp'^y  whfch  Sralns  devel- 
beneflt  ratio  of  these  various  projects  '°'  construction;  in  1982  this  figure  wUl  be  opment.  the  water  supply  is  continually  re- 
compares  favorably  to  any  government-  Wis  million  m  constant  dollars.  Spending  by  newed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  people  believed 
financed  program.  The  return  on  invest-  ;?'  Bureau  of  Reclamation  during  roughly  that  the  water  in  rivers  flowed  magically  from 
ment  in  these  water  projects  vastly  ex-  1,!!,^™!  ?*''!.'?*  °'  "™®  ^^  decreased  by  ap-  the  center  of  the  earth,  but  we  now  know 
ceeds    whatever    moneys    we    have    lU-  ^l^^r^^fL^L^J'^'^^:,^  }^^- ^^^  ^'"^'^  that  water  is  being  exchanged  oetween  the 
located  to  building  them  Tn  ^cn'^   ,h^«*^*^  P'*]"*"'  ^°'  construction;  earth   and    atmosphere   all    the    time.    The 
Mr    PrP^irtpnf    T  oTf»,of   fK          .,  ^  \^l\^^^  ^^^  ^  '^'"^  ^  •'''9  '^"»°'»  ^  ''**''  ^^'^  ^^'  "•»'«"    Ri'ws  carry  water  to 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire  real  dollars  (1965  dollars).  the  ocean.  Evaporation  from  land  and  ai^ 
response  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  There  is  a  corps  backlog  of  $30  bUUon  in  puts  water  back  m  the  atmosphere  and  this 
Association  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  "hbullt  projects  and  a  Bureau  backlog  of  eiS  exchange  goes  on  continually, 
this  point  in  my  remarits.  bUllon.  statement:  Quoting  a  1978  WPRS  report- 
The  response  follows:  statement:  "We  are  creating  an  agrtcul-  "Municipal  water  supply  supporu  economic 
RMPONSE8  TO  SrATEMeNTB  Bv  R»vA.nr»  "*  "*  "*'"  couhtry  that  Is  based  upon  the  growth." 

M^TH^^         SENATOE  growth  m  arid  climates  of  crops  that  are  only  Moynihan:    "Well,   yes,  it  does.  But  how 

qt-t-m.-f .  ..on.^  ,             *  appropriate  to  areas  where  there  Is  normal  economic  U  growth  based  on  a  Federal  sub- 

Frli^aT^ono  J\^        ?**^  expenditure  of  rainfall.  ...  We  are  Irrigating  vast  stretches  sidy,  and  how  permanent  is  It  based  on  that 

w«1?i™  ^..S^,  ^w  'IS^'"  P'"°J«'=t»  'n  ">e  <"  t»»e  country  with  water  that  is  not  going  precarious  set  of  water  resources?" 

abStedr-                                        continue  un-  to   be   replaced,   and   creating   an   economy  Response :  Economic  growth  Is  the  same  re- 

Tu^„^.  on...    .  »          .  .  which  Is  going  to  collapse  with  respect  to  gardless  of  the  source  of  financing  that  gen- 

thSf^^  ?>,«^!.     ,*?.'°*i^°"**  ^^*  "^*  ^'*'*  agricultural  economy  when  this  water  urates  the  growth.  Granted,  the  beneflu  re- 

^LJ^a^^rf  nf  iS*   ^?'?'   *'*^°*  runs  out."  allzed  from  the  growth  are  effected  by  who 

t^^^  i^U  bl^n^relmC,^*;^L°fh'^S!r''=;  ««?<»«« :  We  are  not  creating  an  agrtcul-  P*^  f *"*  '"^'^  ^"'  """^^^  «'^^  ^^'  °f  the 

treLurv  h!«.^?,^I  t^  ^^  f  ***.'***  P«*«'al  tural   economy  based  on  Irrigation  In  arid  *'"e'"'can  economy  is  subsidized  to  some  cx- 

vwT^LS!  amount  o^rl:i"V ***"'"  *  '="'»"*^    The^rrlgated    acre^e   In   the    17  »«°t.  furthermore,  the  subsidy  for  municipal 

Inman  RM^rva  l^^anL  .  J^^^^^  J°^?**  °°,  Western  States  (arid  climate)   is  only  about  "*'*''  !"PP»es  is  quite  small  If  any.  Certal^ 

SupremrS>urt   winter?  i^.^^^'^"*'ll^  "  P''^*='='"  °f  ^^^  OS-  cropland;  l««^thtn  52  i,^V"?!."»y  '*  ''°  B^^^'"  '»>«»  that  provided, 

S^S^r^^^^     =Teorn\\rT.at^l£^c^^l^r     ---^  ^-t^-t  ^.^"^^de^  1°^^^^^^^^ 

Jfcject "°acimi«  '^^  fxlenlft'"  "T'lV^^  ''^^-^^  """"''^  ^"'t'e'^'tr^'^n';  "f,^  ^T""^^^^'  ^^^""^  P^°^~-  '-«'- 

facimiJ  ?»r  f!«r7V<l,,.  S    v^""""*  '°'"  '*"***  °'  the  crops  grown  in  parts  of  the^st^h  ^"'^'^''^^  "^  that  there  is  not  a  direct  return 

^nt  ?Mmve  be^/fl?''^L^H?  '^f""*''  ''^  Irrigation  «nnot  be  succe^f uUy  i^wT  in  ^'  P"''"'=Jf"°'*«  ^'''^  '^^erest  by  the  benc- 

^ter  su?D  l7or  !^^  ,V  '"'""'*j°B  improved  most  parts  of  the  United  States  ThewSt  Is  P^"^''*-  These  programs  range  from  school 

regions    re^u^Kn"  '""^  •=  "^  *"  "*"  ""Portant  nationally  for  the  productio"  o"  "'^<='»  P^K'-^^  to  mass  transportation  sys- 

publlc   re^a^n    J^,.M  °'*^*' J"*^"'   '''"'  ™"»y   different   kinds   of   frertivegeUbl^  ,^f  "^  ^et  we  are  unaware  of  any  major  pub- 

Uons  to  f-  ^»n^^H          ,"5*'   *"**   contribu-  fruits,    and    nuts.    CommerdS    veretablM'  ^   'n'^estment   program   that   has   mad':   a 

U<ma  to  u.  ban  and  rural  development.  grown  in  the  1 7  w^t*^  «►.♦!,.     ,^I?  greater   proportionate   contribution    to   the 

Project  faculties  have  been  completed  to  Su^ed  fo?  abouT  l^^rr-n.     J".i^^*  V",  treasury   thVn    the   Reclamatlon^^r   «! 

nr "in".  mr"'"y  ■''«"*  '"  '»^"'°h  acre-feet,  US    production    ^mtsTndn,.?.  l^J^^  ^°''"^  P^^nim.  This  Is  retumrng  ^T c^r- 

lnllTllrlr"°''\°l  '"'^''""'^  '"''*'  various  parts  Of  tTwest  tora"!^  IZ?  ^     '"'^'=L.'°  ">'=  "^"""y-  ^""^^"^  ««"'  '~^ 

♦     ,«  „     •  ^'^^^  ^^  delivered  for  Irrigation      nercent  of  fh#  n  <»    <.o^-,  .  .       ^  ^.  Providing  needed  water  supplies  to  our  west- 

wJ°'   "Hiil°''  '"*"  °'  '*'>'»■   P"»  ^'^'ce  C^Uor^^  is  the  malorXTin  f^r*"^'""  "™  ^'""^  """^  '""«•  and  from    heTrXc- 

WM  supplied   to  4.2  million  acres,  supple-  tlon  aTd  ranLs  n?st^  n«ff^nl,i^       *  ^"^^'''  "°°  °^  <='""  hydroelectric  energy  utSg 

mental  service  was  provided  for  5.4  million  "pHc^t"     ImchokS    asnLr»^  ^   u  "°^'«'"*-  renewable  water  resources  In  theW  days  of 

?^i;.?'"'  "''"^  •'"««  ^**'*<>  temporary  S^^M    I^Le?«?nr^X   .^^f.       *  '''''^''  '^''"'"'shing  fossil   fuel   supplies.  These  dl- 

irrigation  service.  A  farm  population  of660  -  «!tf    iL'..n^          sprouts,  cantaloupes,  car-  rect  returns  do  not  count  the  associated  in 

r  '^.TTL'^'  °'  P"'  Of  their  live  iC^l  metns   "ettu^''o„7ln7-  JV''";  ''T^^''  '=°'«*  '«  ^«'"™''  '»>"  al^  flow Tth^  Tr^l 

from  the  150.000  farm  units  which  received  w«te™  ^^t« '.^  i?     '   *""  .".SL"'^**    ^"  ""^  *"■  *^«  •"^ect  that  the  production  of  a 

irrigation  service  in  1979.  ^.!™     ,    ,  ""*  »»so  recognized  as  mator  wide  variety  of  crops  has  on  food  prices  In 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  im.,atinn  S«    .^.  .  '  almonds    beans,  dates.  Alberts,  this  day  of  inflatloniry  plessSres       ^ 

commercial     v^tabl^    gro^^'n     tie    f?  omn,«  ^n^'ni^r'"   '"'^'M'"™""'-    P**=*^«-  Statement:  Quoting  U.^^^mptroller  Oen- 

Westem  States  in  1978  afc^^ted  for  abo^t  nut^  T^ese  a«  n^t  •v™L?h.T"'-  ""1  ^"*  "f'"  *""'  ""^^^   "Repayment's  for  ir^a- 

•2^  billion  or  63  percent  of  the  total  US  propriaTe    to   m^   w^   fh.»f!  °""'  '";  """^  ""  P"'««hted  to  the  Congress  as  full 

production.  Likewise  fnilts  and  nute  gro^ra'  Sail  "                                      ^   ^   ''°™'^  repayment.  Since  no  interest  Is  charged,  how- 

m  the  17  Western  States  totaled  $3  2  billion  t„  »  '          .  *'*"■•  ^^^^^  nayments  actually  cover  less  than 

or    60    percent   of   commercial    production  .,ff.**™  ^^ crop  vields  per  acre  and  pre-  10%    of   the    Federal    Government's    actual 

Considering  the  mix  of  pubhc  and  Drivate  '*/'=**''"i^y'  Irrigated  agri-niUure  Is  more  efll-  cost." 

Irrigation  development  in  these  States   it  is  "*"*   than   In   areas  of  "normal    rainfall."  Response:  The  law  generally  requires  that 

estimated    that   Reclamation    project  'lands  Arizona,  for  Instance:  Irrigation  costs   be   repaid  within   50   years 

provided   28   percent   of   the   value   of   US without  Interest.  To  claim  that  this  repre- 

productlon  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nute  Artr         tt  c,  »„„  ^^^^  *  subsidy  of  more  than  90  percent  since 

This  production  Is  marketed  throughout  the u-b.  Avg.  no  Interest  Is  charged  means  that  an  interest 

whole  country,   and   would   not  have  been  ""***  greater  than  20  percent  Is  assumed.  Full 

possible  without  Irrigation.                                   Barley,  bu 75                5^  ^  repayment  Is  made  when  the  requirements 

During    1979,    U.S.    agricultural    einort.      Wimer  Wheat,  bu 78               36.9  of  the  law  have  been  met.  Any  number  of 

reached  a  record  $34.7  billion  While  IC^      Alfalfa  hay.  tons «.  40            3.18  varying  assumptions  regarding  the  Interest 

portion   of   these   exports   are   corn    wh/^     Conon.  lbs 108I.O          551.0  rate  and  the  repayment  period  could  be  made 

and  soybeans  and  soybean  products-'  cotton       ^''8*'"™-  bu.... 71.0            62.9  that  could  reflect  something  less  than  full 

rice,  vegetables,  and  fruite  are  also  Impor- ■ repayment  but  these  are  only  hypothetical 

!!J^*  contributors  to  this  export  value.  It  is  ^'"'P  'allures  due  to  drought  are  unknown.  ""^^P^^- 

estimated  that  production  of  these  oroductfi  <jf.t.rr,.«».   ..^n.     „               -  Statement:    Moynihan:    "The    singularly 

from  Reclamation  proJecU  contribu^  aS  is  mS  a^v  ?^m  w"a'?rV^  Reclamation  most  nroflleate  use  of  public  funds  m  the 

average  of  $1  billion  or  more  to  the  export  w«?Ir Vnr  m,T^.!..^r^  ^.^J""  »^»c"lt"re  to  Federal  Government  today  is  the  Bureau  of 

market  in  1978  and  1979.  TWs  is  a  yJSble  ^t^r  UbSn«^^"t«*"'"'rf '""""'''  "'^'  Reclamation."  And.   "There  l.s  no  Nation^ 

>  vwusoie  water  u  being  used  "to  provide  extraordinary  water  Policy." 
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Response:  The  Bureau  or  Reclamation's 
budget  Is  subject  to  the  same  reviews  and 
approvals  as  those  of  other  Federal  Agencies. 
The  Reclamation  budget  Is  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  review  In  behalf  of 
the  President.  Following  establishment  of  the 
President's  Budget  It  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress.  The  budget  is  then  subjected  to 
bearings  before  the  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priation committees  Congress  reviews  and 
revises  the  President  s  Budget  request  based 
on  then  prevailing  objectives  and  criteria  of 
the  Congress. 

Bven  before  Reclamation  projects  are  in- 
cluded In  the  budget  for  construction  funds 
they  are  subjected  to  evaluation  criteria  as 
strenuous  as  any  In  the  Federal  government. 
The  Investigations  conducted  under  Execu- 
tive policies  and  procedures  as  well  as  public 
laws  Includes,  among  others,  economic  and 
financial  analyses,  engineering,  geologic  and 
hydrologlc  studies,  environmental  and  social 
assessmenU.  land  classifications  and  surveys. 
All  of  the  investigations,  reviews,  and  ap- 
provals necessary  before  a  project  goes  Into 
construction  requires  an  average  of  26  years. 
Statement:  "We  have  converted  vast  arid 
regions  of  this  Nation  to  a  water  Intensive 
agriculture  for  which  they  are  not  suited,  and 
have  further  used  nominally  agriculture- 
based  water  programs  to  produce  industrial 
uses,  again  In  arid  regions  where  there  Is 
not  an  adequate  amount  of  water." 

Response:  The  Federal  Reclamation  Pro- 
gram has  operated  for  79  years  to  develop  the 
West.  Since  Its  establishment  In  1902.  over 
150  water  resource  development  projects  or 
units  have  been  constructed  at  a  national 
Investment  of  about  $8.5  billion.  This  Invest- 
ment has  resulted  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  236  reservoirs.  141  diversion 
dams,  7,097  miles  of  canals,  and  50  hydroelec- 
tric powerplants. 

Each  year,  the  Investment  by  the  public 
In  Irrigation  facilities  constructed  by  Recla- 
mation pays  off  handsomely  In  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  and  International  eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States.  The  net  addition 
to  national  economic  activity  by  agricultural 
production  on  Reclamation  projects  totaled 
about  $8.6  billion  In  1979.  This,  In  part,  Is 
comprised  of  an  estimated  $4.2  billion  net 
Increase  In  production.  I.e.,  the  net  SKldltlonal 
crop  production  after  subtracting  the  esti- 
mated value  of  production  which  would  have 
occurred  without  the  projects.  Part  of  the 
additional  crop  production  resulted  In  ap- 
proximately a  net  $600  million  Increase  In 
the  value  of  livestock  production  as  well  as 
a  net  Increase  In  the  value  of  output  of 
food  processors  of  $3.8  billion.  Over  10  million 
acres  are  Irrigated  In  the  West  on  Reclama- 
tion projects  and  without  the  Irrigation,  this 
land  would  be  an  underutilized  resource. 

Over  56  million  tons  of  food,  fiber,  and 
forage  with  a  gross  value  of  nearly  $7  billion 
are  produced  annually  on  lands  Irrigated. 
This  production  would  meet  the  annual  food 
requirements  of  37  million  people  based  upon 
an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  2,500 
calories  per  day. 

Municipal  and  Industrial  water  deliveries 
total  over  625  billion  gallons  annually  and 
provide  about  47  percent  of  the  average  dally 
requirements  of  nearly  19  million  people. 

Nearly  22  million  people  receive  water  serv- 
ice. Including  the  19  million  that  receive 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  service  plus 
another  3  million  that  receive  Irrigation  serv- 
ice on  farms  and  urban  ant'  suburban  resi- 
dential lands. 

Fifty  ihydroelectrlc  plants  generate  over 
40  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  energy 
annually.  Cumulative  gross  electricity  gen- 
erated by  Reclamation  hydroelectric  plants 
total  about  1  trillion  kilowatt  botirs.  This 
amount  of  electricity  generated  over  the 
years  has  saved  the  equivalent  of  about  1.9 
billion  barrels  of  oil,  or  500  million  tons  of 


coal,  or  nearly   11.1  trlUlon  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas. 

Flood  damages  prevented  average  nearly 
$60  million  annually.  Cumulative  flood  con- 
trol benefits  during  the  30-year  period  1960- 
1979  totaled  nearly  $1.8  billion,  more  than 
twice  the  cumulative  fiood  control  expendi- 
tures dur'ng  the  same  time  period. 

Nearly  67  million  vUltor-days  of  public 
recreation  are  provided  annually  at  over 
280  recreation  areas. 

These  benefits  translate  Into  very  signifi- 
cant economic  Impacts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  $17.4  billion 
In  Increased  business  activity  results  annu- 
ally from  all  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  This  Is  estimated  to  have  gen- 
erated sufficient  income  and  corporate  profits 
to  add  nearly  $2.3  billion  annually  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  tax  revenues  and  nearly 
$1.5  billion  annually  In  tax  revenues  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  total  tax  reve- 
nues accruing  to  the  Federal  Government 
since  1940  from  this  economic  activity  are 
e.=-.tlmated  at  about  $28.4  billion.  This  In- 
creiLsed  economic  activity  has  provided  over 
800.000  Jobs  annually. 

Statement:  Sen.  Proxmlre  (D)  Wisconsin 
said:  "According  to  Prof.  Thomas  Power  of 
the  University  of  Montana  73  percent  of  the 
lands  Irrigated  by  the  CAP  are  used  for  grow- 
ing crops  which  are  eligible  for  Federal  set- 
asldes  and  price  supports.  He  estimates  that 
each  farm  Irrigated  by  the  Project  (CAP) 
Is  getting  a  $1.8  million  subsidy.  Talk  about 
millionaire  farmers." 

Response :  Regarding  the  subsidy  per  farm, 
there  are  many  factors  that  influence  the 
derivation  of  such  as  estimate.  These  factors 
include  number  of  acres  served,  average 
acres  per  farm,  the  natxire  of  construction 
schedule  and  resulting  interest  during  con- 
struction. Irrigators'  repayment  schedule, 
the  ad  valorem  tax  schedule,  and  the  se- 
lected discount  rate. 

Based  on  current  Information  and  using 
a  7  percent  discount  rate,  and  approxima- 
tion of  the  assistance  provided  to  the  aver- 
age farm  would  be  more  in  the  magnitude 
of  $535,000.  This  Is  based  on  a  service  area 
of  510,000  acres  as  identified  In  the  State  of 
Arizona's  Initial  allocation  of  agricultural 
water  and  an  average  farm,  size  of  320  acres. 
This  assumes  Joint  ownership  of  160  acres 
each  by  husband  and  wife.  In  accordance 
with  the  Reclamation  Act. 

Specifically  In  his  report.  Dr.  Power  states 
that  the  subsidy  In  terms  of  present  worth 
(1977)  dollars  Is  $1.7  billion,  and  after  ap- 
parently compounding  at  7  percent  Interest 
for  50  years  Into  the  future,  would  accumu- 
late another  $3.7  billion  of  Interest,  making 
up  his  $5.4  billion  estimate.  As  most  econ- 
omists would  agree,  the  appropriate  com- 
parison of  economic  values  is  to  convert  all 
past  and  future  expenditures  and  revenues 
to  a  common  point  In  time  in  present  worth 
dollars.  Inasmuch  as  decisions  are  made  to 
commit  dollars  available  in  the  present  not 
In  some  distant  future.  The  use  of  the  $5.4 
billion  estimate,  cumulated  60  years  into 
the  future,  would  be  similar  to  a  parent 
telling  his  offspring  after  spending  $10,000 
for  a  college  education  that  this  subsidy 
actually  amounted  to  $300,000  over  the  off- 
spring's remaining  50  years  average  lifetime, 
because  the  parent  had  foregone  50  years  of 
cumulative  interest. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  confirm  Dr.  Power's 
derivation  of  the  $1.7  billion  estimate  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  unspecified 
assumptions  and  the  variety  of  computa- 
tional approaches  that  can  be  taken.  Al- 
though the  full  construction  cost  of  the  Irri- 
gation investment  Is  returned  by  local  and 
regional  beneficiaries  through  water  charges, 
ad  valorem  taxes,  and  electricity  rates,  be 
apparently  calculates  the  subsidy  on  the 
basis  that  no  Interest  would  be  paid,  which 
he  sets  at  the  current  longterm  rate  of  7  per- 
cent. He  also  considers  as  part  of  the  sub* 


sidy  the  difference  between  the  3.342  per- 
cent interest  rate  established  by  Congress 
for  repayment  of  municipal  water  and  power 
allocations,  at  the  time  of  construction  ap- 
propriated and  the  7  percent  rate.  To  this  be 
adds  the  construction  cost  and  Interest  at  7 
percent  to  the  nonreimbursable  allocations 
to  such  purposes  as  flood  control,  where 
benefits  have  traditionally  been  considered 
widespread  and  of  national  Interest.  Never- 
theless, not  counting  the  Interest  subsidy, 
the  CAP  win  repay  75  percent  of  the  Federal 
many  other  public  Investmenu  In  natural 
resources.  Is  a  handsome  return  Indeed. 

Statement:  "Depletion  (of  groundwater) 
can  and  should  be  restricted.  This  can  be 
done  by  limiting  the  amount  of  groundwater 
each  landowner  can  lift.  Farmers  should  have 
t.tle  to  their  water  so  they  can  sell  It. ' 

Response:  The  desirability  of  controlUng 
the  use  of  groundwater  varies  with  the  cir- 
cumstance. In  some  areas,  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles,  area,  the  depletion  of  groundwater 
rcrouices  helped  build  a  h-'althy  economy 
which  allowed  the  S-tate  to  bu  id  expens  ve 
water  supply  systems  to  Irapj.-c  water  frrm 
ot.xer  areas.  In  Central  Arizona,  a  viable  in- 
dusirial  and  agricultural  economy  ha.^  de- 
velopea  uclng  a  comhiuction  of  surface  and 
3ro-'.;i-^ water  supplies  Tho  availability  of  ad- 
ditional surface  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  through  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
will  allow  the  State  to  reduce  the  use  of 
groundwater.  A  similar  situation  exists  In  the 
high  plains  area  of  the  midwest  where  a 
viable  agricultural  economy  has  developed 
using  groundwater  from  the  Ogallala  aquifer. 
Without  Importations  of  surface  water  from 
outside  the  area,  much  of  the  irrigated  agri- 
culture in  that  area  may  go  out  of  produc- 
tion as  groundwater  supplies  are  depleted 
and  pumping  costs  Increase. 

Due  to  the  high  pumping  coste  Involved  in 
utllli-lng  this  groundwater,  the  amount  of 
water  wasted  Is  normally  quite  small.  Farm- 
ers can  simply  not  afford  to  pump  large 
amounts  of  water  that  are  In  excess  of  their 
needs.  As  pumping  costs  continue  to  Increase, 
many  of  the  less  economically  feasible  uses 
of  the  water  will  undoubtedly  be  forced  out 
of  production  leaving  the  more  economically 
healthy  developments  in  operation  and  re- 
ducing the  level  of  groundwater  pumping. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
control  of  groundwater  pumping  Is  strictly 
a  State  prerogative.  Many  western  States  are 
recognizing  the  need  to  Impose  restrictions 
on  groundwater  depletions  and  have  imple- 
mented, through  legislation  or  administrative 
sction,  groundwater  use  reforms  which  Im- 
pose conservation  measures,  limits  on  ex- 
panded or  new  uses  of  groundwater,  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  water  pumped,  etc. 
While  much  of  this  reform  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  too  little,  too  late.  It  Is  certainly 
a  step  m  the  right  direction.  Allowing  farm- 
ers to  pump  as  much  water  as  they  desire, 
and  sell  the  water  that  Is  excess  to  their 
needs  would  result  In  more  rapid  depletion 
of  the  groundwater  resource  and  would  only 
make  the  present  situation  worse. 

Statement:  "The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice concluded  In  a  1976  study  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  the  country's  Irriga- 
tion water  Is  wasted." 

Response:  The  "Digest"  of  the  referenced 
GAO  report  states  that  "...  less  than  half  of 
the  water  delivered  to  a  farm  Is  productively 
used  by  the  crops."  On  page  1.  It  Is  concluded 
that  "Irrigation  Is  a  relatively  Inefficient 
water  ufC,  since  under  present  practices  less 
than  half  of  the  water  delivered  for  irrigation 
Is  actually  consumed  by  the  crops."  We  are 
not  attempting  to  minimize  the  problem  of 
Inefficient  irrigation.  However,  such  sUte- 
ments  are  misleading  to  the  extent  they  sug- 
gest that  use  of  water  In  Irrigation  is  always 
inefficient  or  wasteful,  or  that  the  observed 
Inefficiencies  result  entirely  from  poor  on- 
farm  water  management. 

The  OAO  sUtements  apparently  are  based 
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on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  studies  (cited  on  pp.  6  and  7) 
which  showed  that  average  farm  Irrigation 
efficiency  la  low  in  the  Western  States.  How- 
ever, the  report  does  not  adequately  recog- 
nize that  a  large  portion  of  the  delivered 
Irrigation  water  that  Is  not  consumptively 
or  productively  used  on  farms  Is  returned  to 
stream  systems  where  It  is  available  for 
downstream  diversion  and  reuse  In  Irrigation 
or  for  other  purposes.  Even  though  water  use 
on  individual  farms  may  be  Inefficient, 
cumulative  use  In  a  river  basin  may  be  high- 
ly efficient.  Thus,  measurements  of  Individ- 
ual and  average  farm  irrigation  efficiencies 
do  not  accurately  characterize  the  overall 
situation.  In  addition,  the  report  does  not 
recognize  that  irrigation  efficiencies  for  a 
significant  number  of  farms  and  projects  al- 
ready approach  the  practical  maximum 
levels. 

Statement:  Subsidies  are  destroying  the 
water  table  of  the  West. 

Response:  In  planning  water  and  related 
land  resource  development  projects,  Rec- 
lamation considers  the  groundwater  resource 
In  terms  of  Its  utility  for  conjunctive  use 
with  surface  water  supplies  and  the  poten- 
tial Impacts  of  the  proposed  project  on  the 
groundwater  resource. 

In  general,  Reclamation  does  not  plan 
projects  for  the  development  of  ground- 
water. There  are  exceptions,  however,  such 
as  the  Spokane  Valley  Project  which  Is  In 
operation  and  the  Salmon  Palls  Division  of 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Project  where  the 
plan  calls  for  pumping  groundwater  for  proj- 
ect use.  In  addition.  In  areas  where  ground- 
water can  be  utilized  In  conjunction  with 
surface  water  to  alleviate  groundwater  prob- 
lems or  shortages  In  surface  supplies, 
groundwater  pumping  Is  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  project  plan. 

Another  groundwater  problem  area  Is  the 
situation  where  groundwater  overdraftlng  Is 
severe  and  creating  significant  problems  In 
terms  of  reductions  In  water  supply.  In- 
creased pumping  costs,  and  subsidence. 
Where  projects  are  planned  to  help  alleviate 
those  problems,  they  generally  consist  of  the 
use  of  surface  water  to  supplement  the 
groundwater  supply  and  thus  reduce  ground- 
water pumping.  Tn  those  cases  it  Is  difficult 
to  assure  that  reduced  levels  of  pumping  will 
continue  since  the  Involved  State  controls 
tlie  use  of  groundwater.  In  one  case,  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project,  the  Congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  project  provided  for  re- 
strictions of  groundwater  pumping.  That 
legislation  In  conjunction  with  pressure  by 
the  Administration  to  have  the  State  Insti- 
tute groundwater  reforms  has  resulted  In 
controls  on  the  use  of  groundwater  that  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  effective  If  {uroperly  admin- 
istered. 

The  O'Neill  and  North  Loup  Units  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  were 
planned  to  provide  surface  water  supplies  for 
Irrigation  p'jrposes  In  the  project  areas.  The 
Irrigation  water  in  the  project  areas  was  be- 
ing obtained  from  groundwater  and  ground- 
water levels  were  declining.  The  projects  were 
planned  to  alleviate  the  overdraftlng  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  the  historic  use  and  reuse 
of  groundwater  in  the  areas  had  resulted  In 
substantial  Increases  in  the  nitrate  levels  In 
the  groundwater.  The  Introduction  of  sur- 
face water  with  much  lower  nitrate  levels  Is 
expected  to  reduce  the  nitrate  levels  in 
groundwater. 

In  addition.  Memorandums  of  Understand- 
ing (MOU's)  have  been  developed  and  signed 
which  are  expected  to  further  reduce  the 
nitrate  levels  tn  the  groundwater.  Those 
MOU's  require  the  project  water  users  to: 
(1)  Attend  a  course  on  Irrigation  schedul- 
ing; (2)  Use  soil  moisture  measuring  equip- 
ment to  determine  the  timing  and  amount 
of  Irrigation  water  to  apply;  (3)  Institute 
and  maintain  an  irrigation  management  sys- 
tem; and  (4)  Refrain  from  applying  nitrogen 


fertilizer  in  the  faU  and  winter  except  for 
minimum  starter  applications. 

The  above  are  examples  of  the  type  of  Rec- 
lamation Involvement  In  groundwater  activ- 
ities. In  all  cases  the  projects  are  designed  to 
protect  the  groundwater  of  the  area,  not  to 
develop  and  exploit  non-renewable  ground- 
water resources. 

Statement:  Quoting  Fortune  Magaelne: 
"The  Southwest  Is  not  running  out  of 
water — It's  running  ouit  of  cheap  water.  The 
Southweat's  reaction  to  Its  artificial  shortage 
Is  to  cry  out  for  even  more  Federal  spending 
on  projects  like  the  Central  Arizona  Project." 

Response :  According  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  Salt  River  Valley  groundwater 
basin  has  approximately  100  million  acre- 
feet  In  storage  to  a  depth  of  700  feet  below 
land  surface.  Assuming  that  all  of  this  water 
was  extractable  and  of  suitable  quality  for 
domestic  use,  which  It  Is  not,  and  further 
assuming  a  year  2020  population  in  Phoenix 
and  Tucson  of  4  million,  the  In-ground  sup- 
plies could  support  these  cities  for  more  than 
a  century. 

Despite  the  apparent  vast  amounts  of 
water  remaining  In  Arizona's  underground 
aquifers,  the  total  picture  is  one  of  overuse 
and  persistent  declines  In  water  tables 
throughout  Central  Arizona.  Along  with  this 
overuse  have  come  the  consequences  of  In- 
creased pumping  costs,  wells  ^olng  dry.  land 
subsidence  and  earth  fissuring.  Rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  will 
not  overcome  all  these  problems,  but  It  can 
reduce  the  area's  u.se  of  water  In  the  near 
term  to  manageable  proportions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  of  Arizona  has  implemented 
groundwater  reform  legislation  which  im- 
poses mandatory  conservation  measures  tmd 
restrictions  on  new  or  expanded  groundwater 
uses  in  area  of  severe  groundwater  over- 
drafting. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  simply  a  problem  of  the 
price  of  water  in  the  southwest,  but  there  Is 
not  enough  water  to  meet  projected  needs 
for  more  than  a  few  decades.  In  addition,  the 
water  that  is  available  to  Central  Arizona 
and  some  other  areas  is  the  "geologic  water" 
that  Senator  Moynlhan  was  concerned  about 
depleting. 

Statement:  "All  over  the  West,  we  are  us- 
ing geologic  water  which  Is  not  replacing 
itself;  we  are  using  water  for  purposes  that 
ought  not  ever  to  be  used  .  .  ." 

Response:  This  statement  amounts  to  an 
attack  upon  private  property  rights  In 
groundwater,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the 
states  to  manage  their  groundwater  re- 
sources. Reclamation  projects  almost  exclu- 
sively deal  with  development  of  surface 
waters  not  groundwater. 

There  are  areas  of  the  West  where  "geo- 
logic water"  (groundwater  which  was  placed 
in  storage  over  extended  periods  of  history) 
are  being  depleted  at  very  high  rates.  Be- 
cause of  the  low  rate  of  recharge,  continued 
withdrawals  of  water  at  present  rates  will 
ultimately  result  in  the  depletion  of  those 
resources.  This  situation,  however,  is  not  as 
widespread  as  the  statement  Indicates.  Two 
notable  examples  are  the  high  plains  area  of 
Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  Texas  where  use  of 
groundwater  from  the  Ogollala  aquifer  has 
resulted  in  declining  groundwater  levels  and 
increasing  pumping  costs  to  the  extent  that 
some  farms  are  being  forced  out  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  Central  Arizona  area  where 
ground  levels  are  declining  rapidly. 

The  use  of  that  water  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Involved  states.  The  use  of  part  of 
that  resource  has  added  significantly  to  the 
economic  growth  and  food  and  fiber  produc- 
tion of  the  nation.  The  States  recognized 
that  these  resources  are  finite  and  many  are 
Instituting  measures  to  control  the  use  of 
non-renewable  water  resources.  Arizona,  for 
example,  has  implemented  groundwater  re- 
form legislation  which  Imposes  mandatory 
conservation  measures  and  restrictions  on 
new  or  expanded  groundwater  uses  In  areas 
of  severe  groundwater  overdraftlng. 


SUtement:  Quoting  frun  Wall  Street 
Journal :  "New  projects  could  be  avoided  for 
years  If  the  price  of  water  were  allowed  to 
move  toward  Its  replacement  cost  which  Is 
50  times  what  some  farmers  are  currently 
paying.  This  would  happen  if  all  users  whose 
water  supplies  exceeded  their  needs  were 
allowed  to  sell  to  those  who  don't  have 
enough.  Amazingly,  the  buying  and  selling 
of  water  is  restricted  in  most  of  the  regions 
and  this  encourages  those  with  a  surplus  to 
use  it  wantonly." 

Response:  It  Is  true  that  Increasing  the 
price  of  water  tends  to  discourage  excess  use, 
and  it  Is  also  true  that  some  western  States 
do  not  allow  the  sale  of  water  for  use  other 
than  that  for  which  the  water  right  was  ob- 
tained. However,  It  should  be  noted  that  un- 
limited water  price  Increases  in  the  range 
suggested  would  put  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  Irrigated  farming  operations  m  the  West 
In  Jeopardy.  The  people  of  the  Nation  have 
a  significant  investment  In  much  of  that 
development  and  have  come  to  rely  on  the 
food  production  from  those  operations  very 
heavily. 

As  discussed  in  a  previous  response,  excess 
diversions  for  Irrigation  are  not  necessarily 
lost  from  further  use.  Much  of  the  water 
diverted  that  Is  excess  to  crop  requirements 
Is  lost  through  canal  and  lateral  seepage  or 
irrigation  deep-percolation  and  returns  to 
the  stream  from  which  It  was  diverted  and 
is  used  by  downstream  dlverters.  If  the  ex- 
cess diversions  were  discontinued  much  of 
the  water  "saved"  would  have  to  remain  in 
the  stream  for  use  by  those  that  were  pre- 
viously utilizing  the  return  flows  from  the 
excess  diversions.  Little  new  water  would  be 
available  for  sale  to  new  users. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered  in 
the  sale  of  "excess"  water  is  that  most  west- 
ern States  limit  diversions  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  put  to  beneflclal  use.  If  that 
requirement  were  strictly  enforced,  there 
would  be  no  "excess"  water  for  sale.  How- 
ever, the  measure  of  beneficial  use  Is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  and  most  States  allow 
some  flexibility  In  diversion  values  and  there 
may  be  some  excess  diversion.  It  Is  this  re- 
striction which  normally  prohibits  the  sale 
of  "excess"  water  since  by  law  the  dlverter 
is  not  allowed  to  divert  more  than  required 
for  the  purpose  described  In  the  water 
right.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  SOVIET  INVA- 
SION OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
21,  1981,  the  freedom  loving  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  commemorated  the  13th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
occupation  of  tiieir  beloved  country. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviet  Union  violate 
the  sovereignty  of  Czechoslovakia  by  an 
open  act  of  aggression.  It  violated  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and  in- 
tervened in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an 
independent  state. 

The  continued  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia strips  that  coimtry  of  its  basic 
right  to  determine  its  own  aspirations 
and  destiny.  The  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia always  have  been  strongly  pro- 
American,  and  Americans  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  descent  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  this  country  for  many 
generations. 

In  the  past,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  introduced  res- 
olutions in  the  Congress  requesting  that 
the  President  call  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  withdraw  from  Czechoslovakia.  In  a 
brave  act  of  defiance  and  courage,  over 
1.000  Czechs  petitioned  their  Govern- 
ment to  adhere  to  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 
Even  though  the  Government  responded 
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with  acts  of  harassment  and  oppression, 
more  signatories  have  come  forth. 

Mr.  President,  we  remember  clearly 
that  day  in  1968  when  Soviet  tanks  rum- 
bled Into  that  small  country  and  Soviet 
troops  were  installed  In  the  cities.  We 
watched  as  a  puppet  government  took 
Its  place  in  Prague.  And  we  watch  with 
Intense  Interest  now  to  see  if  the  Polish 
people  will  be  the  ones  to  stop  this  kind 
of  unprovoked  aggression  that  has  gone 
unchecked  too  many  times  since  World 
War  n  ended. 

I  think  we  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
pe<4)le  of  Czechoslovakia  that  we  too 
recognize  and  support  their  declaration 
of  August  21,  1981,  as  the  "Day  of  Soviet 
Shame."  The  dream  that  Czechoslovakia 
will  once  again  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation  Is  a  dream  that  we  can  help 
keep  alive  and  share  with  our  friends  of 
that  once  proud  nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN  CLAUDE 
PEPPER  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  HIS 
8 1ST  BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  Representative  and 
former  Senator  Claude  D.  Pepper,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  a  long- 
standing advocate  for  the  concerns  of 
the  elderly,  on  the  occasion  of  his  81st 
birthday.  It  Is,  Indeed,  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  commend  the  chairman  at 
this  time  for  his  many  fine  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  older  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  since  1976,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  elderly  prior 
to  his  chairmanship.  Senator  Pepper 
has  given  freely  of  himself  and  his  time 
to  work  for  a  better  life  for  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens.  Among  his  major  legis- 
lative accomplishments  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  was  the  passage  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  which 
raised  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
from  65  to  70  in  the  private  sector  and 
eliminated  it  completely  for  Federal 
workers.  He  also  led  the  Congress  in 
establishing  1982  as  the  World  Year  on 
Aging  and  in  promoting  a  United  Na- 
tions resolution  calling  for  a  World  As- 
sembly on  Aging  to  be  convened  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  In  July  of  1982. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care, 
Senator  Pepper's  strong  leadership 
brought  about  numerous  studies  and 
hearings  on  a  broad  range  of  aging  is- 
sues regarding  our  Nation's  health  care 
delivery  system,  investigations  into  fraud 
and  abuse  in  our  medical  reimbursement 
system,  and  legislation  desigiied  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  in  our  country's 
long-term  care  institutions. 

While  his  work  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans  is  a  cause  for  admiration,  his 
life  work — his  tireless  effort  as  a  hu- 
manitarian— is  a  cause  for  inspiration. 
Symbolic  of  his  broader  contributions 
is  his  leadership  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  Clearly  the 
leading  research  institute  of  its  kind  in 
the. world,  it  would  not  have  prospered 


as  it  has  without  his  leadership  and 
support. 

Chairman  Pepper  not  only  has  dedi- 
cated h.s  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
human  beings,  but  also  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  truly  improving  the  lives  of 
many.  His  is,  indeed,  an  example  to  us  all 
of  continuing  vitality  In  service  to  oth- 
ers. I  commend  him  on  the  occasion  of 
his  81st  birthday.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAIRMAN  CLAUDE 
PEPPER  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  HIS 
81ST  BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  former 
chairman  and  now  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  and  fellow  Floridian.  I 
would  like  to  take  th-s  opportunity  to 
congratuate  Representative  and  former 
Senator  Claude  D.  Pepper,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  well-known  ad- 
vocate for  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
older  Americans,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
81st  birthday.  It  is,  indeed,  an  honor  to 
commend  the  chairman  for  his  activities 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  36  million  older 
persons. 

Senator  Pepper  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  since  1976.  During  his  chairman- 
ship, the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act,  which  raised  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  from  65  to  70  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  eliminated  it  completely 
for  Federal  workers,  was  passed.  Further, 
he  led  the  Congress  in  establishing  1982 
as  the  World  Year  on  Aging  and  in  pro- 
moting a  United  Nations'  resolution  to 
convene  a  World  Assembly  on  Aging  In 
Vienna,  Austria,  in  July  of  1982. 

Senator  Pepper  is  still  going  strong 
after  14  congressional  campaigns,  four 
decades  of  elected  service,  and  numerous 
difficult  legislative  battles.  He  maintains 
an  office  schedule  that  would  exhaust  a 
younger  person  and  worries  that  there 
are  not  enough  hours  in  the  day. 

While  Senator  Pepper's  work  on  behalf 
of  older  Americans  deserves  commenda- 
tion, his  efforts  as  a  humanitarian  also 
deserve  praise.  His  leadership  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  is  but 
one  example  of  his  humanitarian  efforts. 

Chairman  Pepper  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  public  service — service  to  his  fel- 
low human  beings.  He  is  a  marvelous  ex- 
ample to  us  all  of  continuing  interest 
and  vitality,  I  commend  him  for  his  un- 
tiring and  unselfish  efforts  and  congrat- 
ulate him  on  the  occasion  of  his  81st 
birthday.* 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROY  WILKINS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
mourn  the  death  this  week  of  Roy  Wil- 
klns.  His  life  symbolized  for  many  the 
history  of  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  this 
country.  Bom  in  a  time  when  the  civil 
rights  of  blacks  and  other  minorities 
were  neither  respected  nor  recognized, 
Roy  Wilklns  led  a  lifelong  struggle  to 
alter  tlie  way  Americans  thought — and 
behaved — toward  their  fellow  citizens. 

As  a  leader  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, he  participated  In  aiui  helped  to 


shape  the  events  which  ultimately 
changed  the  shape  of  our  society.  We 
have  not  yet  realized  his  dream ;  not  yet 
come  to  the  time  when  all  people  are 
judged  for  what  they  arc  rather  than  for 
how  they  look  or  what  their  origin  or 
religious  beliefs  are.  He  died,  then,  when 
his  work  was  still  uncompleted.  But  his 
life  was  complete  and  fulflUed.  It  leaves 
us  a  legacy  which  can.  If  we  are  wise 
enough,  lead  us  to  the  same  kind  of  peace 
and  perspective  which  characterized  his 
life  and  his  work. 

Roy  Wilklns  was  not  a  revolutionary, 
not  a  particularly  powerful  orator,  not  a 
physically  imposing  person.  But  in  his 
quiet  way  he  persuaded  those  without 
power  to  seek  it  and  those  with  power  to 
share  it.  His  death  leaves  this  Nation 
poorer,  but  his  life  has  made  us  richer.  I 
only  hope  that  as  we  mourn  him  we  also 
try  to  learn  from  him.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  minority  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  tomorrow  under  the 
standing  order  be  reduced  to  4  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  special  orders,  in  this  order,  in  favor 
of  the  following  Senators:  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes, and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  military  pay  bill  tomor- 
row at  10:30  a.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  or- 
der states  "no  later  than  10:30  a.m." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  we  are  cleared  on  this  side  to 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  438,  the  nomination  of  Winifred  Ann 
Pizzano,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  agency.  I  inquire 
whether  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  nomination  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  in  position 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ACTION  AGENCY 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  Winifred  Ann  Pizzano. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nam- 
Inatlon  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Winifred  Ann  Pizzano.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
ACTION  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
gave  its  consent  to  this  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  cormec- 
tion  with  Calendar  No.  344  on  today's 
Executive  Calendar,  the  nomination  of 
James  R.  Richards,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  vice  John  Kermeth  Mansfield, 
I  have  a  unanimous-consent  request  I 
wish  to  propound  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  nomination 
of  James  R.  Richards,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  It  be  considered  on  the  follow- 
ing time  agreement:  2  hours  under 
the  control  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  Eagleton;  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  McClure;  and  that 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  Senate  not  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  prior 
to  Thursday,  September  17,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTIONS  OF 
SECRECY  —  TREATY  DOCUMENT 
NO.  97-16,  TREATY  DOCUMENT  NO. 
97-17 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  two  treaties 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  during  the  ad- 


journment of  the  Senate  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  August  6  and 
September  8 : 

A  Treaty  on  Mutual  Legal  Assistance 
with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
(Treaty  Document  No.  97-16) ;  and 

The  Protocol  Amending  the  Tax  Con- 
vention with  Jamaica  (Treaty  Document 
No.  97-17) . 

I  ask  that  the  treaties  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  first  time;  that 
they  be  referred,  with  swcompanying 
papers,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  and 
that  the  President's  messages  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

'ihe  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  on 
Mutual  Legal  Assistance  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Klng- 
dosn  of  the  Netherlands,  together  with 
a  related  exchange  of  notes,  signed  at 
The  Hague  on  June  12, 1981. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  one  of  a  series  of  modem 
mutual  assistance  treaties  being  nego- 
tiated by  the  United  States.  The  treaty  is 
self -executing  and  utilizes  existing  statu- 
tory authority. 

The  new  treaty  provides  for  a  broad 
range  of  cooperation  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. Mutual  assistance  available  under 
the  treaty  includes:  (1)  executing  re- 
quests relating  to  criminal  matters;  (2) 
taking  of  testimony  or  statements  of 
persons;  (3)  effecting  the  production, 
preservation,  and  authentication  of  doc- 
uments, records,  or  articles  of  evidence; 
(4)  returning  to  the  requesting  Party 
any  objects,  articles,  or  other  property 
or  assets  belonging  to  it  or  obtained  by 
an  accused  through  offenses;  (5)  serving 
judicial  documents,  writs,  summonses, 
records  of  judicial  verdicts,  and  court 
judgments  or  decisions;  (6)  effecting  the 
appearance  of  a  witness  or  expert  before 
a  court  of  the  requesting  Party;  (7)  lo- 
cating persons;  and  (8)  providing  ju- 
dicial records,  evidence,  and  information. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  August  6,  1981. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
the  Protocol  amending  the  Convention 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Govemment 
of  Jamaica  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  In- 
come, together  with  a  related  exchange 
of  notes,  signed  at  Kingston  on  Julv  17, 
1981.  I  also  transmit  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Protocol. 
Tlie  Protocol  was  negotiated  subse- 


quent to  Prime  Minister  Seaga's  visit  to 
this  country  In  January,  1981.  It 
strengthens  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention in  order  to  limit  potential  abuse 
of  the  treaty  in  certain  situations  and 
to  make  more  effective  the  means  of  de- 
nying treaty  benefits  to  residents  of 
third  countries  who  establish  a  corpora- 
tion in  one  Contracting  State  in  order 
to  obtain  treaty  benefits  from  the  other 
Contracting  State.  The  Protocol  also 
permits  United  States  citizens  to  deduct 
expenses  Incurred  while  attending  busi- 
ness conventions  in  Jamaica. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Protocol  and  Convention  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  September  8. 1981. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
tiun  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  business  to  transact. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  If  he 
has  any  matter  he  wishes  to  be  put  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  tnank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  have  nothing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
case,  I  now  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:45  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  4 :  40 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  10,  1981,  at  9:45 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Augi^st  11,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  August  3, 1981 : 

TBS  JUDICXABT 

Henry  R.  Wilholt,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky  vice  Howard  David  Hermansdorf- 
er,  resigned. 

Conrad  K.  Cyr,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Maine  vice 
Oeorge  J.  Mitchell,  resigned. 

John  C.  Coughenour,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  vice  Morell  E.  Sharp,  deceased. 
Depabtment  of  Justice 

aien  H.  Davidson,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Hosea  M. 
Ray,  resigned. 

Oeorge  Landon  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Rob- 
ert E.  Hauberg,  retired. 
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DvAimcuiT  or  EDUCATioif 

Own  L-  Jones,  of  Vlrglnl*.  to  be  Deputy 
Under  Secret»ry  for  PlAonlnK  and  Budget. 
Department  of  Education,  vice  Carl  WUUam 
Fischer,  resigned. 

Nationai.  Iwsrrrun  or  Bdwcation 

Edward  A.  Curran.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, vice  P.  Michael  Timpane. 
In  ths  Auct 

The  following-named  ofllcer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsecUon  (a)  of 
section  3066.  In  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma].  Oen.  Jack  Vincent  Mackmull.  294-22- 
6931,  U.S.  Anny. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Donald  Edward  Bosenblum.  089- 
22-1106,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Stone,  447-32- 
56SS.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
secUon  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Benjamin  Vaugbt.  440- 
64-3161,  UJ9.  Army. 

IM  THX  Navt 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant 
to  the  provUlons  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  5912: 

LINX 

Nelson  Otto  Heyer. 
Robert  Louis  Zralek. 
William  Henry  Langenburg. 
Clarence  Arthur  E.  Johnson,  Jr. 
John  William  Cronln,  Jr. 
Howard  Roop. 
Thomas  Albert  SUnsbury. 
Lester  Robert  Smith. 
Michael  Peter  Nemchlck. 
Carlos  Paul  Baker,  Jr. 
Donald  Thomas  Corrlgan. 
Whitney  Hansen. 
Ted  Levy. 

MZDicAL  com 

Henry  Turner  Eklmondson,  Jr. 
Joseph  Hardy  Miller. 

8T7PPLT   CORPS 

Alexander  Jackson  ni. 
Oerald  Clayton  Sullivan. 

CIVn,   CNGINIXS   CORPS 

Soy  "L"  Dunlap. 

JTTDGa   ADVOCATE   GENBUL'S   CORPS 

Julian  Robert  Benjamin. 

DBNTAI,   CORPS 

catarlea  Ftederlck  Schreler,  Jt. 


VH  THX   COABT  OUAID 

The  following  offlcera  of  the  US.  CoMt 

Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade) : 

John  D.  Bogle  James  L.  Nelson,  Jr. 

WlUlam  C.  Richards  Daniel  L.  Wright 

Daniel  A.  Cutrer  Victor  K.  Kelley 

Mark  A.  TUford  Michael  J.  Brown 

David  N.  OrUBtb  Kathy  A.  Hamblett 

Harold  W.  Pinch.  Jr.  Michael  S.  Pljalka 

Larry  R.  Hammond  John  K.  Ounther 

Keith  L.  Patterson  Darren  B.  Wolter 

Edward  G.  LeBlanc  Michael  R.  Llnzey 

Walter  P.  Workman  Karl  O.  Long 

WlUlam  D.  Balrd  S.  Rltter 

Baumgartner  Jeremiah  J.  Cronln 

Kenneth  O.  Christine  J.  Quedens 

Forstmeler  jeff  r.  Brown 

Richard  B.  Burt  Leroy  A.  Jacobs.  Jr. 

James  C.  Prelslg  Robert  M.  Hllpert 

Linda  Johanaen  Maryjane  E.  Wlzaom 

Harry  I!.  Haynes  HI  Amanclo  S.  Sanchez 

Robert  C.  Well  Joseph  C.  Uchamer 

Mark  J.  Tost  Bret  K.  McOough 

William  L.  Zack  Joseph  F.  Rodriguez 

Susan  K.  Donner  John  J.  Wrynn,  Jr. 

Dale  O.  Streyle  Robert  W.  Danahy 

Cxutls  A.  Stock  Christopher  D.  MUls 

James  A.  Sartuccl  Christopher  P.  Otto 

Steven  W.  Carman  Jeffrey  A. 

David  F.  OoaseUn  Derlscbebourg 

Larry  R.  White  ciark  D.  Fowler 

Keith  B.  Letoumeau  Matthew  D.  Edwards 

Hale  B.  Slmonda  Burt  A.  Roaenberry 

Mark  A.  Jackson  D^vld  J.  Regan 

Mlchele  Pltspatrlck  Christopher  K. 

Tracy  S.  Allen  Lockwood 

John  Q.  Cllne  Ronald  J.  Lockltea 

Tim  L.  Fields  Jonathan  P. 

Stephen  E.  Mehllng  Benvenuto 

Michael  C.  Ghlzzonl  j^mes  A.  McEwan 

Daniel  N.  Rlehm  Robert  B.  Edrlngton 

Thomas  L.  Rydell  Michael  P.  Nerlno 

WlUlam  R.  Marhoffer  Tamera  D.  Rose 
Louis  R.  Montello,  Jr.  Joseph  J.  Slkora 

Brandt  R.  Weaver  Joanne  McCaffrey 

Steven  M.  Velt  jody  B.  Turner 

Karen  J.  Tweed  Dean  T.  Baldua 

David  S.  HIU  Douglas  S.  Taylor 

Randy  M.  Browne  IV  jean  M.  BuUer 

James  D.  Maes  Pranklln  R.  Albero 

Michael  O.  Aholt  Stephen  B.  Glynn 

Craig  M.  Jucknless  Robert  A.  Ball.  Jr. 

Jay  J.  Brown  onxy  M.  Smlalek 

Michael  A.  NeuBsl  Richard  W. 

WUUam  H.  Reynolds  Vonkrumrelg 

Russell  D.  KruU  Robert  B.  Day.  Jr. 

Brian  F.  Blnney  Robert  E.  Acker 

Patrick  W.  Barnes  Damon  S.  Starring 

George  H.  Helntz  Michael  B.  Raber 

Joseph  W.  Brubaker  Bryan  3.  Kogut 
Michael  R.  Wroblewskl  Michael  D.  Inman 

Kenneth  W.  WUson  Sharon  W.  Fljalka 
George  J.  Rezendes.  Jr.  Luke  Brown 

John  M.  Pldaleo  James  M.  Sylvester 

Jeffrey  H.  Barker  WUUam  S.  Benton 

Robert  P.  McCaffrey  Kenneth  J. 

Michael  D.  Hudson  Thorklldsen 

Raymond  H.  Carlson.  Monyee  S.  Wright 

Jr.  Daniel  J.  Conty 
Gregory  A.  Mitchell  III  Austin  F.  Callwood 

Paul  J.  Reld  Douglas  R.  Patterson 

Gregory  L.  Shelton  Theodore  F.  Gandy 

Ralph  A.  Peterelt  SUnley  J. 

Mary  L.  Southwood  Oloughlln  HI 

Jack  N.  Dujmovlc  Edward  J. 

Paul  M.  White  WleUohzhiewlcz 

Jeffrey  R.  Freeman  David  R.  Wllklns 

WUUam  W.  Ramos  Richard  D.  Wright 

Jeffrey  T.  Noblet  Steven  P.  How 

Mark  R.  Stelnhllber  Frederick  D. 

Robert  J.  Wilson  IV  Pendleton 

Kevin  J.  Cavanaugh  Ian  Grvmther 

Jay  D.  Melott  David  W.  SUlters 

Michael  A.  Sulre  James  F.  Culver 

George  A.  Asseng.  Jr.  David  E.  Flesher 

George  K.  Kerr  Matthew  K.  MximXord 


Robert  J.  Jones  Oerald  A.  DemetrlfT 

Kerry  D.  Christopher    Oerald  R.  Slusser 
Richard  M.  Naccara       Blarshall  V.  Lott  m 
Maurice  K.  Jenkins       Thomas  A.  Jarrard 
Douglas  J.  Flammang 

In  the  An  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  grades  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion imder  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Air 
Force. 

KXDICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Beddlngneld,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 
Nepomuceno,  Normando  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Malorca.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  firtt  lieutenant 
Smith-Harrison,  Leon,  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
AguUera.  Keith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloxom.  Robert  U..  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  firtt  lieutenant 
Higgins  Jamea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated. 

KEOICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Panettlere.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Camazzo.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castro,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duazo.  NenlU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blliott.  John  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman.  Benjamin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orelsman.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooker.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  Stanley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Stanley  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Frederick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays.  Denton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlmoso.  Jose  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemclc,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlddick.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Carl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUthakls.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarantlno.  Isadore  S..  396-l»-7108. 

DSNTAI,  CORPS 

To  be  Zieutenant  colonel 
Hagarty.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  M 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated,  imder  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 593  and  8315.  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  8067.  Title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieuteTiant  coIOTiel 

Jeszenka,  Edwin  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  appropriate 
provisions  of  Chapter  836,  Title  10,  United 
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SUtes  Code,  as  amended.  Officer  Is  subject 
to  physical  examination  required  by  law. 

NURSE  CORPS 

Captain  to  major 

Uberty,  Gall  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  593  and  8376.  Title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Carver,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurel.  Santiago,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaberl.  Karl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Stewart  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Abbott,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Anderson.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Bagge,  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costagllola,  Salvatore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Anderson.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ankov,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auguste,  Reynold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergman,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borcherdlng,  Harlan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caravello.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Nowlan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freda,  Angelo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oebhart.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover.  Melvln  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oiunbelevlclus,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harbrecht.  David  J.,  516-4fr-6991. 
Mays,  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  William  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Fred  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proteman,  Stewart  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rostermundt,  Gene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumatz.  Primus  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smtlh,  Blichael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUrner,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vleras,  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wainner.  Kenneth  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams.  Victor  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wisdom.  Randall  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NT7RSE    CORPS 

Taylor.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  1210  and  1211.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  active  duty  grade  of  colo- 
nel, in  accordance  with  sections  8442  and 
8447,  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

LIME  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

JacobcUc.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  Air  Force  officers  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  in  the  grades  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211, 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

LINB  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Diemand,  WUUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NTTRSE   CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Pease.  Deborah  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  active  duty  grade  of 
colonel,  in  accordance  with  sections  8442 
and  8447.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 


LINE    OF   THE    AIR    FORCE 

Emmons.  Melvln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Arxt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes.  imder  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3370  and 
3383: 

ABMT   PROlCOnON   UST 

To  be  coIoneZ 

Back,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capalbo,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesley,  Duane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUIabey,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homines.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood,  Wallace  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamps,  Doyle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toporek,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
cHAFLanr 
To  be  colonel 
BJork,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flshbum,  Ralph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Wayne  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearney,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARXT  NT7RSB  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Baszynskl.  Alice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waterman,  JiUe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To   be  colonel 
Coyne,    Nathaniel,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollcksteln,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
BlBlock.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasbgarlan,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passmore,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothmeyer,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpman.  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slzemore,  Hiram,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Lage.  Joao  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  GlUle  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Roland  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT     MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Mooney,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINART     CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Clayton,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roenick.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3370  and  3383 : 

ARMT    PROMOTION     LIST 

To   be   lieuteTiant  colonel 
Arata,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AvanU,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barefoot.  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartsch.  Glenn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson.  Vernon  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  Tommy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bragg.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bragg.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster,  Olin  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BHce.  WlUlam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burcalow,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callan,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Oeorge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CeUlni.  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
aary,  Ira  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conerly,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowart,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempster.  WUUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drown.  Ronld  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falkner.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fish.  Ernest  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederlckson.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeland,  Jon  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaley.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarduno.  Delbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gee,  Carol  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleneart,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oroleau,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gummere,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Rickey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock.  Guy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haro.  Alfonzo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Mervyn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUtebrant.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltt.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keener.  AUan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohnen,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koolstra,  Prank  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs,  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelshman,  Nolan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loeb,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackenzie,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAUlster,  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCracken,  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McInUre,  Prankl'n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKleman.  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlker,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NarlmaUu,  Galen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  WUUam  A.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OhU,  Shirley  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pool,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pope.  Max  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Aubrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RozenUls,  Andrejs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuey,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ted  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemmer.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stetson,  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sununers,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tetreault.  Verne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voas.  Dwalne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Oran  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wearden.  Glen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Wesdle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnzlnger,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yelverton.  Gary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

>  To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Boyle.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlster.  Jerome  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  WUUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAuley,  WlUlam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Roland  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT   NURSE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Harrington,  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartzberer   H..  246-48-^646. 
Stryczek.  Judith  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton.  Marilyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Monda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hoopes.  Grover  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowery.  Albert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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ltXDXC4L  COtPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hansen.  Kenneth,  61S-34-9618. 
LMno.  Arcble  B.,  04^-^2-6894. 
PhUUpe,  Abraham  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teer.  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MSDICAL  SntnCX  COBPS 

To  he  lieutenant  eoUmel 

Brust.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
vcmuifAaT  COBPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Davis.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Wlllard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  691,  693  and 
694: 

MTOin*!.  COBPS 

To  be  colonet 
BuUer,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eardley,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eller.  Jlmmle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fagelson,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finer,  Jerome  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooldfarb.  Irwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griggs.  Walter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatt.  WUUam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inkret.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levin,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart,  Jean  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDezltt,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monsour,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OSulllvan,  Donal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palombl.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRoberta.  J.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderbosch,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vester,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whang,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ABMT  PBOMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Weaver,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DBNTAI,  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hamilton,  Reuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanley,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez-Martinez,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Margolls,  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pontorlcro.  Jack  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricks.  Claude  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IIEOICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ahrens.  Mario  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Oerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allsago.  Andres  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borromeo.  Azael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  Eldon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratkowskl,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Leo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdlc,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  John  E.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Allen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carper,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashman,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordell.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czarneckl,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffln.  Wallace  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Escalera,  Gustano  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feldman,  Raymond  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandez,  Carlos  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gage  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olelchauf,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guenther,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GuUer,  Barbara.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddox  Victor  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hoogerbeeta,  Jacob,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hylton,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Bryan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrscbman,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knapp,  Lots,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaBaze,  Jean  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lakatos,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lasersohn,  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leake.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofstrom,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lown,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malave,  Hector  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mardock.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenny,  Martin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mekker.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendllck.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Money,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullens,  Lester  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUvares.  Armando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nandalal.  Yepurl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmdee,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pullen.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rappaport,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  WlUlam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reltzel,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodenhauser,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Marino  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosser,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruskln.  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Salazar,  Maurlcio  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellaro,  Salvatore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shah.  Naren  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlngate.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stones,  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tahmoush,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tam,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Wlltam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns,  Wllford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKOICAL  BBBVICX  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Levin.  Marvin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VXTXaiNART  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Morris,  Lester  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3494: 

ICXDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  coZonel 
Phlppen,  William  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bush.  WUUam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen.  Ira  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gajlc.  Zlvko  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooodnaugh,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luthln,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rajfer,  Sol  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stocker,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
offlcers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  10,  use.  Section  4386: 

ARirr     PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Abbott,  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlerl,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blade,  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Lomer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUft.  Raymond  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gels,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grymes.  Herbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundqulst.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson.  Hubert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macaron,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Maule,  Albert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayeur,  Ruaaell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Lewis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Louis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nathe,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  WUUam  A.,  006-28-C6B7. 
Rubensteln,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salamone.  Luciano  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Leon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scraba.  Stanley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seldon.  Wendell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelzenmuller.  Cyril,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuckey.  Jlmmle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tansey.  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VanLeeuwen,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlddoes,  Walter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zavadll,  Milton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    COBPS 

To  be  colonel 
HIU,  Harold  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL     CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Clark.  Jack  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurczak,  Denis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Merrill  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein,  Gershon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ABMT   PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Alford.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkley,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beane,  Melton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU.  Harvey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boring,  Terrlll  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  Kenneth  W.,  4*8-42-4947. 
Brehm,  PhlUp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cambell,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catlett,  Thomas  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chladek,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstopherson.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conger.  Paul  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couture.  Roland  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlgluUo.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  Garland  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flore,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fung.  Jay  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GambUl.  Bradley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heln,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hersey.  Don  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Hal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Eldon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klynoot,  Eueene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krase.  Lloyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  Lloyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKealgg,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mock,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  WlUiam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Carl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Com,  Bernard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peruglno.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prenger,  Ronald  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racine.  Maurice  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rappe,  Bernard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  Don  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoades,  Kenneth  D..  506-5O-7898. 
Russell,  WUUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheperd,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smlthers,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undem,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  Ezell  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Walter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wharton,  Loren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolcott,  Eben  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zysk,  Edmund  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ABMT   NURSE  COBPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Fltzslmmons,  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Sharon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moen,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   COBPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Morrow,  HoUis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlls,  WlUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Arnold,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckingham,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess.  Clyde  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byars,  Vance  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlln,  Jean  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deltz.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florence.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glotfelty.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannon,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoberg,  Glenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Janice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lagerqulst,  Lynn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salas,  Bonifacio  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silverman,  Jerome  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lionel  P.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  Burton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeny,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  Roland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeit.  WUUam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Graves,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skldmore,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  In  the  various  staff  corps,  as  in- 
dicated, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  5782  (staff  corps  officers, 
USN) ,  6783  (staff  corps  officers,  USNR) ,  and 
5701.  or  section  611  (a)  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  (Pub.  L.  96-613) 
and  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624 
as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 


Agullar,  John  R. 
Aldana.  Marclal  M.. 
Alexander.  James  E. 
Anderson.  Robert  M. 
Artman,  Lee  E. 
Balestrlerl,  Francis  J. 
Bharadwaja,  Krlshan 
Bishop,  William  H. 
Bjomsson, 

Oottskalk  T. 
Boyle,  Daniel  E.,  Jr. 
Brazln.  Stewart  A. 
Bumgamer,  Robert  L. 
Burckhardt, 

WlUlam  A. 
Burkbart.  John  A. 
Carlson,  Bruce  E. 
Carter.  Manley  L.,  Jr. 
Cotelingham, 

James  D. 
Dacosta,  H.  O. 
Davis,  Mark  S. 
Delhlmpanah. 

Mohammad  A. 
Demakas,  John  J. 
Drahelm.  John  R. 
EUe.  Roland  C. 
Ellenbeck.  Edward  W. 
Esplrlto,  Roger  F. 
Evans,  George  E.  C. 
Ewing,  WUlle  B. 


Plrth,  Harriet  J.  A. 
Flynn,  Thomas  J. 
Fttcsar.  James  E. 
GUI.  Becky  L. 
Greeb,  Charles  A. 
Hargett,  Newell  A. 
Hartung,  Robert  W. 
Henderson,  Sherry  K. 
Hobbs,  Lafloyd  H. 
Hunt,  Robert  E. 
Jamison,  James  C. 
Jordan,  Gerald  H. 
Kelleher,  Kenneth  S. 
Kinney,  James  B.  J. 
Krebs.  Gary  L. 
Ledbetter, 

Elizabeth  K. 
Liu,  Renchang 
Lloyd,  Owen  W. 
Longfield,  Robert  N. 
Lovan.  Wendell  D. 
Lux,  William  D. 
Lwln.  Tint 
Marshall.  Dallas  P. 
Marshall.  Robert  L. 
McKlnnon,  Bert 
McLaurln,  Eugene  B. 
Meyer,  Frederick  N. 
Moreland.  Michael  E. 
Moser,  Paul  H. 
Norris,  David  M. 


Oakland.  John  H. 
Owens,  Bernard  J.,  Ill 
Praba,  Sudha  M. 
Racclato,  John  J. 
Ralney,  Thomas  G. 
Rattldham,  Borworn 
Remlglo,  Manuel  R. 
Sachs,  Raymond  A. 
Scbelkun,  Steven  R. 
Schneider,  Thomas  R. 
Schwenzfeier,  Carl  W. 
Shockley,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Shodhan,  Pragna  R. 
Shuler,  Lewis  D. 
Stevenson,  Charles  E. 
Sunder,  Theodore  R. 


Suseno,  Wlbowo  S. 
Swearlngen,  David  C. 
Taylor,  John  H. 
Teddi,  Raul  J. 
Thomason,  Charles  B. 
Tonnesen,  Glenn  L. 
Tozer,  James  M. 
Urlst.  Marshall  M. 
Vap,  James  G. 
Ware.  Lewis  I.,  Jr. 
White,  Steven  M. 
Worsham  George  F. 
Worth  Leonard  V. 
Teast  John  D. 
Zekos  Nicholas  V. 


MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 


STn>PLT   CORPS 


Averett  Gary  L. 
Baum  Christopher  C. 
Beamer  George  P. 
Boardman  Henry 

P..  Jr. 
Brasher  Kenton  C. 
Cohen  Barry  L. 
Collins  Ralph  Jr. 
Crow  Douglas  R. 
Curry  Merrill  D. 
Demerltt  Christopher 

D. 
Doubleday  Ross  J. 
Engel  Raymond  P. 
Pltzerald  Kenneth  W. 
Fronabarger  Jerry  L. 
Garrett  George  W. 
Griggs  Thomas  G..  Ill 
Grigson  Delbert  Q. 
Grove  William  E. 
Haddock  Ira  F..  Jr. 
Hallenback  Oerald  T. 
Hay  ward  Daniel  S. 
Hlslop  Charles  E. 
Holtman  Bruce  D. 
Kasse  David  I. 
KeUum  WUUam  C. 


Klrtley  Richard  W. 
Llppert  Richard  A. 
Major  Samuel  J..  Jr. 
Mason  Charles  R. 
Mason  Richard  H. 
McCarthy  Frederick 

P.,  Jr. 
McKenna  James  L. 
McQulnn  Dale  E. 
Moore  Richard  S.,  Jr. 
Moser  Paul  D. 
Nelson  Thomas  R. 
Perry  WUUam  K.,  Jr. 
Ptacek  WUUam  J. 
Rlnno  Raymond  C. 
Robertson  James  C. 
Sever  Donald  E.,  Jr. 
Smith  Douglas  W. 
Smith  Jay  S. 
Snider  Stephen  E. 
Squires  Robert  R. 
Swenson  Donald  W. 
Vance  Michael  O. 
Villers  James  J. 
Williams  Fred  A. 
Wise  William  A. 


CHAPLAIN     CORPS 


Bertrand.  Victor  E. 
Boucher,  Edward  F. 
Clark,  Lee  S. 
Erpelding,  Edward  £. 
Frlel.  John  F. 
Gallagher,  Michael  F. 
Garthe,  Gordon  E. 
Hornsby,  Benny  J. 
Marvin,  Charles  W. 
Mennis,  James  F. 


Metcalf,  Merle  L. 
Mulqueen,  Joseph  C. 
Naylor,  Ronald  J. 
NeUl,  James  R.,  in 
Rltter,  Ronald  A. 
Spilka,  Anthony  F. 
Travers,  David  O. 
Wallace,  Rodney  C. 
Winterfeld,  Eugene  P. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Alfredson,  Leonard  E. 
Ayres,  Larry  L. 
Binning.  Cogal  D.,  Jr. 
Burke.  WUUam  F.,  HI 
Corrigan.  Phillip  G. 
CuUison,  Geoffrey  D. 
Prey,  Michael  L. 
Oiancola.  Anthony  R. 
Groncznack,  Robert  P. 
Hamilton,  Charles  D. 
Hamm.  Edward  R. 
Holland,  George  W. 
Johnston,  Keith  A. 
Jones,  Frederick  J. 
King,  Jerry  W. 
Koskl,  WUUam  A. 


Lemon,  Harvey  B. 
Loyacano,  Joseph  N. 
Marshall.  David  W. 
MoeUer,  Robert  L. 
Mohsberg,  Sidney  A., 

ni 

Monroe.  Gary  E. 
Osborn,  Prime  P.,  IV 
Plerson.  WUUam  P. 
Rice,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Shelton,  Michael  W. 
Tomlak,  Walter  W. 
Vernon.  Jerry  L. 
Waters,  William  A. 
Webb.  Richard  D. 
Wynn.  Alfred  L. 


JT7DGE  advocate  GENERAL'S  CORPS 


Closser,  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 
Fessler.  E.  A. 
Gallagher.  Stephen  B. 
Haiman,  Am(dd  J. 
Haldeman,  Harold, 

W.,  Jr. 
Henriksen.  John  R. 
Hoover,  WUUam  D. 
Krogmann,  Newell  D. 


Labella.  Louis  M. 
Lawrence.  Thomas  A. 
leerand.  Carlson  M. 
Mlslaszek,  Peter  E. 
RIedel,  Charles  T. 
Tucker,  Charles  W. 
Uris.  Richard  B. 
West,  David  I. 


dental  corps 


Gallagher,  Walter  N. 
Hill.  AuRustyne  V. 
Janek,  Bruce  S. 
KeUey,  Michael  J. 


Stempel,  RandaU  M. 
Trapp,  John  E. 
Vance,  Kim  H. 


Adler,  Gary  J. 
Aitken,  John  R. 
Armstrong,  Carl  A.. 

Jr. 
Bartlett.  Jack  W. 
Blackford.  James  M 
Blaylock,  James  D. 
Bruder,  Paul  T. 
Campbell,  Paul  E. 
Casper,  Allan  V. 
Dould,  Philip  E. 
Duny,  Marshall  S. 
Durfee,  Paul  J. 


Koehn,  Galen  R.,  Jr. 
Laughlln,  Leo  L.,  Jr. 
Legg.  Robert  P. 
McCarty,  James  E.,  Jr 
McLaughlin. 
Judith  S. 
Mulllns.  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Newquist,  Robert  L. 
Norvell,  Robert  D, 
Olson,  James  O. 
Panas,  Bruce  B. 
Parker.  Cloyd  J. 


T,  ^       .  J  _  Pelphrey.  James  H. 

^'^^:t-  ^^t7-  P»>mips^arold  E. 


Flondarlna,  Melchor 

N. 
Foskey.  Leslie  T. 
Friedman,  Arnold  L. 
Fromm,  Susan  A. 
Pulton,  Michael  J. 
Groves,  Kenneth  L. 
Harrell,  James  H. 
Haws,  Virtus  P.,  Jr. 
Iczkowskl,  Marcel  D. 
Kafer,  Sallee  P. 


Pulvermacher, 

Harold  E. 
Reed,  Paul  J. 
San  tana,  Frederick  J. 
Shannon,  Richard  H. 
Shea,  Terence  K. 
Sixsmith, 

Howard  T.,  Jr. 
Smith,  David  G. 
Thompson,  Robert  A. 


Katzenmeyer,  John  J.  Truran,  Paul  F..  Jr. 
Kellogg,  WUUam  F.      Vogl,  Walter  F. 
Kelly.  John  P.  Windham.  George  S. 


NURSE  CORPS 


Bums,  Rebecca  K. 
Burroughs,  Ruth  C. 
Calioon,  Charlie  M. 
Cayere,  Barbara  M. 
Courtad,  James  G. 
Dougal,  Patricia  A. 
Eastland,  Susan  L. 
Emerson,  David  K. 
Fltzslmmons, 

James  W.,  Ill 
Hlgglns,  Jean  M. 
Holden,  Beadle  L. 
Honeywell,  Patricia  H. 
Ingram,  Charles  H. 
Lindsay,  Sheila  A. 
Lochotzkl,  Kenneth  J 
Miller,  Daniel  E. 


Moran,  Michael  T. 
Murphy,  Pamela  A. 
O'Brien,  Barbara  A. 
Pippin,  Mary  R. 
Powell,  Alice  A. 
Rawley,  Anne  J. 
Reese,  Charles  A. 
Riddle,  Richard  B. 
Schlote,  Karen  K. 
Schupeltz.  Barbara  A. 
Sobkow,  Roseanne 
Southerland.  Mary  A. 
Sparks,  Teresa  C. 
Thompson,  Eleaner  J. 
Turner,  Sherrilyn  A. 
.West,  Mary  A. 
Wright,  Marcia  R. 


The  foUowing-named  lieutenant  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commander  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  5773  and  5791. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Kannegleser,  Andrew  A. 

The  foUowing-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line 
and  various  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 5769  (line  officer) ,  5773  (staff  corps  offl- 
cers), and  5791,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LIME 

Hopping,  Robert  D. 

medical  corps 
Mandel,  Lee  R. 

CHAPLAIN    COBPS 

Hendricks,  Clare  J. 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  VS.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line 
and  various  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
5769  (line  officers) ,  5773  (staff  corps  offlcers). 
and  5791.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Keener,  Frederick  J.     Vaughn,  Stephen  R., 
Paganl.  Michael  A.  Jr. 

Llverman,  Joseph  A., 
Jr. 

StTPPLT    COBPS 

Graef,  Richard  P. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Miller,  Ann  M. 
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•n»»  foUowlng-nMned  woimm  lieutenant 
commander  of  the  VS.  N»vy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  commander  in  the 
Supply  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  5773  and  679 1.  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Firkins,  Arlene  L. 

The  following-named  women  lieutenant! 
(junior  grade)  of  the  US.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promoUon  to  tne  grade  of  lieutenant  In 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUons  6771  and  6791.  subject  to 
quallflcaUons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Chambers,  Lenore  A.  Haver,  Sandra  K. 
Mason.  Angellka  Verderoea.  ChrUtlna 

White.  Carol  A. 

The  following-named  ofllcer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the  Sup- 
ply Corps,  as  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
p-ade).  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  658a(b)  and  6572,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Majkowskl,  Craig  L. 

Ik  tk*  Navt 

The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
US.  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  various  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  5782  (staff  corps  officers,  USN), 
6783  (staff  corps  officers,  U3NR) ,  and  5791,  or 
section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  (Pub.  L.  96-513)  and 
title  10,  Unlteo  SUtes  Code,  section  624  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

f/frprn^t.  COBP8 

Abbaal,  Iffat  A.  Chobaulan,  Sarkls  J. 


Abel,  Michael  K. 
AchUles,  Jackson  T. 
Adams,  David  B. 
Adams,  Henry  O. 
Ahbel,  Dorrlt  E. 
Albrecht,  Richard  C. 


Clague.  Michael  D. 
Clark,  David  A. 
Close,  Theodore  D. 
Conover.  Wayne  B. 
Cope,  Thomas  M. 
Corbett,  David  W. 


A'.brllton,  Mlcnael  A.   Cornell,  Barry  W. 


Alexander, 

Charlotte  E. 
Andrls,  Joseph  J. 
Andriis,  Christine  M. 
Armstrong,  Donal  J. 
Atkinson,  Penelope 
Babcoo>:.  Nolan  C. 
Bai,by,  MzrtiD  D. 
Baltucb.  Leigh 
Barkhoff.  Rise  L. 
Barton,  David  C 
Batten,  George  B. 
Batten,  i:nstlne  W. 
Baxley,  Robert  S. 
Bayer,  Jon  D. 
Bean.  Ho'A.'ard  C,  Jr. 
Bebout,  Robert  O. 
Bendt,  Robert  B. 
Bennett,  Paul  W. 
Beyer,  Gregory  L. 
Bishop,  John  W. 
Blasco,  Thomas  A. 
Boston,  Kdward  O. 
Boyle,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Bright,  John  R. 
Brlnsko,  John  M. 


Craig,  James  P. 
Crane.  Jeffrey  M. 
Cuerdo,  Peplta  C. 
Cunning,  Linda  K. 
Curry,  Stephan  R 
CutUlar,  Nora  L. 
Daniel,  Thomas  E. 
Davis,  Gary  R. 
Depaulo,  Paul  S. 
Dlbella,  Constance  N 
Dickey,  James  W.  I. 
Dickey,  Louis  S. 
Dion.  Mark  W. 
Dolney.  James  K. 
Downey,  Edward  F.,  Jr 
Doyle,  Michael  P. 
Duncan.  James  M. 
Dupree.  William  B 
Eastman.  Colette  M. 
Eastman,  Thomas 
Edwards,  Susan  M. 
Edwards,  Wlllarda  V. 
Elegado,  Benlclo  D. 
Esposlto,  Paul  W. 
Estlund,  Gregory  J. 
Eubanks,  Douglaf  L 


Brodlne,  Stephanie  K.'^*'''*^-  Michael  J. 
Brower,  Richard  A.       Pa"h.  William  T. 


Crowning,  Mark  D. 
Buchta.  Kathryn  S. 
Burrls,  T«ry  E. 
Burweil.  Richard  K. 
Carde'icR  Jose  A.,  Jr. 
Carnes,  Robert  S.,  Ill 
Carter,  Ann  M. 
Casamasslma, 
Anthony  C. 
Ca3sldy,  Scott 
Cayton,  Wayne  B.,  Jr. 


Pang.  Peter  J.  W. 
Pern.  Peter  E. 
Ferrlss.  John  A.,  II 
Perry.  Philip  J.,  m 
Fischer,  Leonard  S. 
Flanagan,  Richard  A., 

Jr. 
Fltttle,  William  H. 
Flores,  VIrglllo  V. 
Forehand.  Ronald  L. 
Forester,  Jonathan  S. 


Chalmers.  Antonla  C.   Forman.  Samuel  A. 


Chandler,  Kirk  A. 
Chao.  Andrew 
Chappel. 

Christopher  M. 


Fort.  Richard  A. 
POwler,  Louis  B. 
Fraser,  James  R. 
Fredericks,  Michael  R. 


Ftledrlch,  Robert  C. 
Frlnak,  Charles  W. 
Gabriel.  Keith  R. 
Gamblln,  George  T. 
Getz,  Stanley  B.,  Jr. 
Glesecke,  Thomas  F. 
Glessner,  Steven  F. 
Gonzalez,  Luis  R. 
Goodln,  William  H. 
Goodman,  Floyd  K. 
Goodwin,  Randolph  A. 
Granger,  David  P. 
Gray.  Roberta 
Gunderson,  Steven  A. 
Hamelberg.  Kim  S. 
Hancock,  Joseph  E. 
Hansen,  Harold  W. 
Hansen.  Marahall  P. 
Harkness,  Charles  L. 
Harman.  Francis  E. 
Harris,  Robert  C. 
Harrison,  Judy  B. 
Hastrup,  William,  Jr. 
Hendrlckson.  Beverly 

R. 
Henry.  Robert  A..  Jr. 
Hess.  Leonard  W. 
Hlckey,  Therese  M. 
Hoffman.  Stephen  L. 
Holland.  Thomas  V. 
Holmes,  Elaine  C. 
Houkom,  John  A. 
Hubbell,  David  B. 
Hudson,  Charles  H.,  II. 
Hueston,  Allen  L. 
Hull,  Jeffrey  W. 
Hynd.  Robert  F. 
Iben,  Glenn  A. 
Izsak,  Eugene 
Jacobson.  Roger  E. 
Jalndl,  Jeffrey  J. 
Jeff  era,  Gregory  A. 
Johanek,  Michael  F. 
Johnson,  Melvln.  Jr. 
Johnson,  Robert  R. 
Johnson.  Wayne  T. 
Jones,  Edgar  T. 
Kellman,  David  A. 
Kenny,  John  J. 
Klmmltt.  Elizabeth  S. 
King,  John  W. 
Klrby,  John  C. 
Klos,  Joseph  R. 
Komberg,  Markus 
Koumjlan,  Michael  P. 
Kreuzer,  Robert  F. 
Kuber,  Matthew  T. 
Kuczler,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Kulb,  Thomas  B. 
Lammert,  Gary  R. 
Lamed,  David  C. 
Lathen.  Donald  F. 
Lay,  David  L. 
Leonard,  Prank  A.,  II 
Lewis,  Donald  R. 
Lewis,  Richard  H. 
Llgato.  Vincent  A. 
Llnder.  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Link,  Michael  H. 
Llston,  William  A. 
Logston.  Etavld  G. 
Logue,  Michael  J. 
Lonergan,  Walter  M., 

n 

Loper,  Robert  M. 
Lord,  Pentha  J. 
Lowe,  Edward  H. 
Luhn,  Roderick  F. 
LukowskL  Peter  J. 
Marshall,  Alexander 

W. 
Martin,  Lawrence  K., 

Jr. 
Masangkay,  Oeneroso 

P. 
Mate.  Timothy  P. 
Mateczun,  John  M. 
Mayo.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
McBrlde,  Michael  D. 
McCormack,  Perclval 

D. 


Mehr,  Samuel  B. 
Melnhardt,  Ernest  J. 
Messmer,  John  J..  Ill 
Metz,  Stephen  A. 
Miller.  Ronald  V. 
Montgomery,  Jay  R. 
Moore,  Homer  J..  Jr. 
Moore.  Thomas  R. 
Murray,  David  W. 
Nader,  Daniel  A. 
Nadlng,  John  H. 
Nanda.  Nlrmala  T. 
Nanf  ro,  John  J. 
Nash,  Howard  R. 
Nash,  John  D.* 
Nelson,  Mark  L. 
Neae.  Mary  A. 
Newcomer,  John  A. 
Noack,  Nelleen  O. 
Nolan,  Thomas  E. 
Nossa,  Carlos  E. 
Noar,  Frank  L. 
OdeU,  Michael 
Olafson,  Raymond  P. 
Olsaon,  Jay  E. 
O'Neal.  Lynn  W. 
Opfer,  Walter  D. 
Page,  Deborah  E. 
Pakzad,  Mehdl 
Paulk.  Wllford  E. 
Peeise,  Rodney  D. 
Pebley,  Vergil  C. 
Pflaum,  Byron  C,  n 
Platzer,  Peter  B. 
PorcelU,  Margaret  A. 
Pratt.  Michael  F. 
Pudhorodsky, 

Gregory  8. 
Purvis,  Frank  B. 
Rae,  Ronald  P. 
Ragan,  Joseph  N. 
Rardin.  Mary  L. 
Ray.  Joel  W. 
Read,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Held,  YolandaS. 
Rice,  Linda  J. 
Richardson,  WUllam 
Rodriguez,  Porflrlo  S. 
Rogers.  William  B. 
Ronnlng.  Lawrence 

M.,n 

Rose.  Jerry  W. 
Rouse,  Clyde,  C,  Jr. 
Ruggles,  Kevin  H. 
Runyon,  WUllam  O. 
Sanders.  Jerald  O. 
Sansone,  Vincent  R. 
Sarmlento,  Joseph  J. 
Saul.  William  L. 
Savage,  Judith  Q. 
Schneider,  Inaam  J. 
Scottl,  Frank  A. 
Shamblln,  David  C. 
Sharp.  Donald  J. 
Shea.  William  M. 
ShUUng,  William  A. 
Slemer,  Daniel  J. 
Sims,  Edward  O. 
Slzemore.  Richard  T. 
Smyer,  Theodore  F. 
Smyth.  Lawrence  T., 

Jr. 
Sneddon.  Wallace  A. 
Soils,  Sam  J. 
Sollock,  Ronald  L. 
Soroka,  Paul  Z. 
Spritzer.  David  M. 
Steger.  James  W. 
Stewart,  Charles  R. 
Stewart.  John  P. 
Symonds.  Timothy  R. 
Tai;gart,  Richard  B.. 

Jr. 
Tagle,  Jamea  A. 
Tanksley,  Radford  D.. 

Jr. 
Taylor,  William  H.  J. 
Taylortyree.  OUl  M. 
Tedesco,  Joseph  M. 
Thompson.  Craig  B. 


Tlmberlake, 

Gregory  A. 
Tucker  V/arren  G. 
Turner,  Sibley  N. 
Vengrow.  Michael  I. 
Vernalls,  Marina  N. 
Wand,  Kevin  T. 
Warren,  Tony  E. 
Weatherby, 

Ellsworth,  U 
Weaver,  John  E. 
Welghall,  Steven  L. 
Weinberg,  Winkler  O. 
Welsch,  Robert  J. 
West,  David  M. 
White,  Frederick  E. 
White,  John  M..  Jr. 


September  9,  1981 

White,  Michael  J. 
Whitman,  Monroe  C. 
Whlttemore,  Spade  B. 
Wllkenlng,  Robin  M. 
Williams,  Thomas  O. 
WlUlamswhlte, 

Suzanne 
Wilson,  George  C. 
Wilson,  James  R. 
Wood.  Dennis  A. 
Wright,  Curtis,  IV 
Zaloga,  Gary  P. 
Zebrowskl,  Mitchell  E. 
Zelenak,  Mary  C. 
Zelenak,  Robert  B. 
Zimmerman. 

Thomas  A. 
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Alderman,  Howard  L. 
Anderson,  Peter  It. 
Anderson,  Wayne  E. 
Arlnaga.  Larry  K. 
Arnest,  John  W. 
Banford,  Thomas  C. 
Barnett,  Michael  S. 
Barrs,  Jack  C. 
Baumgartner,  Max  P. 
Beck,  Kenneth  J. 
Bennett,  Gregory  J. 
Bernackl,  WUUam 

J.,  Jr. 
Beraet,  WUllam  C. 
Blount,  William  T. 
Bond,  Albert  S.,  II 
Brackett,  Anderson  E. 
Bradshaw,  Richard  N. 
Branlfl,  Gregory  J. 
Breltllng,  James 

D.,  Jr. 
Bridges,  Russell  T. 
Brlstow,  James  S. 
Brown,  Alfred  A. 
Burton,  John  F. 
Callahan,  Paul  W. 
Carman,  Kevin  R. 
Carr,  Washington 

S.,  Jr. 
Cheu,  Arthur  S. 
Chudzlnskl,  John 

M..  Jr. 
Cole,  Gregory  E. 
Cook,  James  E. 
Cornely,  Edward  P. 
Darrleux.  Marcel  A.  J. 
Delorenzo,  James  M. 
Dlsmuke.  Henry 
Dunn,  John  P. 
Dykes,  James  M. 
Easton.  Mark  E. 
Eberllng.  Olann  D. 
Eberly,  David  A. 
Elliott,  John  E.  C. 
Erno.  Michael  L. 
Flores,  Rufino  B. 
Ford,  David  A. 
Fowler,  James  M. 
Fralley,  Elden  L. 
Frank.  Dennis  M 


Jaggard,  Michael  F. 
Jetfreys,  Eugene  W. 
Johnson,  Robert  S. 
Jordan,  Leonard  R., 

UI 
Kalas,  Michael  R. 
Kent.  Robert  F. 
Kenyon,  Timothy  A. 
Klnlaw,  James  T. 
Koeh,  Dennis  W. 
Kokoelnskl,  Mark  E. 
Laclede,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Lancaster,  Merle  L. 
Lancaster.  Donald  D., 

Jr. 
Law,  Robert  V. 
Lechleltner,  Matthew 

L. 
Levy,  Richard  M. 
Lllleberg,  Carl  J.,  HI 
Llndsey,  Claude  D.,  in 
Llppert,  Thomas  R. 
Luzynskl,  Anthony 

J.,  ni 
Maas.  Steven  W. 
Mac  Arthur,  John  J 
Madrid,  James  C. 
Malman,  Dennis  P. 
Mangan,  Barry  P. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
Masmard,  John  D..  Ill 
McCann.  Barry  M. 
McClurg,  James  R. 
McParland.  WUllam  C 
McGhee.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Merrill,  Kenneth  J., 

in 

Mitchell,  Dennis  F. 
Mitchell,  Mark  L. 
Mltchelson,  Andrew 

M.,  Jr. 
Monks.  Robert  W. 
Mukrl,  Jon  K. 
Mundt.  Calvin  E. 
Munson,  Timothy  O. 
Nelson,  Stewart  A. 
Noble.  Geoffrey  T. 
Noga.  Michael  W. 
Patton,  Donald  J. 
Pinion.  Edward  W 


Frank,  "ennis  m^  ^       j 

Funderburk   Keith  W.  Ronnald  O. 

Gaa.  Patrick  J.  *■*■  ^ 


Garban,  James  R. 
Gordon,  Walter  J. 
Gormly.  Richard  B 
Gorrle.  Roland  W. 
Grelner.  Robert  A 


Porterfleld.  George  L. 
Pratt,  Christopher  T. 
Ralls,  Walter  E.,  Jr. 
Rannenberg,  John  E. 
Relan.  Craig  S. 


Gustafson.  Charles  W,«*8^'' ^"^^^^i'rt.j. 
Hall.  Kennard  R.  Robertson,  Roderick 

Hamlsh,  Robert  A.,  Jr._  "•  , »,.,„._  n 

rrrS-S'^"   SlKo*^geTjr. 

St^Zn^^^™,  A    Ryan.  J°hn  F..  Jr. 
Hartmann.  George  A.   ^^^        ^.^^^  ^ 

«!"[!•  S^"  *•         Schaefe;.  James  H. 
Heule.  Prank  M.  o.i......   i>i»v..»i  w 

Hlza.  George  W.  =K^!"^i.v»J^"i 

Hopkins.  Ernest  J.  f^."'  "'<=^''!.'  ^• 
Huber.  Christopher  d.S'»'C*'  •'**=''  *'• 
Hudock.  Michael  D.      SUva,  WUUam  L. 

Hughes.  David  J.  Simmons.  Bddle  L. 

Hund,  John  J.  Slusher,  David  R. 

Husty,  Peter  L.  Sona,  David  A. 


Sorenaen,  Charles  E. 
Spease,  Frederick  W. 
Splcer,  Ronald  W. 
Stephens,  Darvln  R. 
Stephens,  John  H. 
Sternfels,  WUUam  J. 
Sullivan,  Nicholas  M. 
Tbamer,  Steven  D. 
Thomas,  Weldon  E. 
Thompson,  Brian  L. 
Tompkins,  Jeffrey  W. 
Townsend,  Paul  J.,  Ill 
Vandemoot,  Craig  M. 


Vanhouwellng,  Gerard 

A. 
Vaughan,  Theodore  R. 
VerosteK,  Ronald  F. 
Wade,  Paul  B. 
Wagner,  Jeffrey  Q. 
Walton,  David  W. 
Watt,  Walter  M. 
Westln,  Mark  D. 
White.  WUllam  L. 
Worley,  Randy  A. 
Wright,  WlUlam  A. 
Zlmerman,  Alfred  E. 
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Becker,  David  R. 
Black,  Barry  C. 
Blancett,  E.  F. 
Bumbry,  Wayne  K. 
Cappar.  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
Carter,  John  T. 
Carter,  Thomas  C. 
Cook,  Jamea  L. 
Dillon,  WlUlam  P.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Michael  O. 
Larrlvlere,  Marshall  R 
Lavole.  Merle  L. 
Lawson,  Douglas  W. 
Leverette,  Walter  N. 
Lyons,  Gary  V. 
Madden,  John  R. 
Melvln,  Charles  D. 

CIVIL  ENCINEXR  CORPS 

Applegate,  James  R.     Mergen,  Daniel  J. 
Bernhard,  Franklin      Moran,  John  F. 

V.  J.  Motolenlch,  Peter  M. 

Bernstein,  Sanford  M.  Navln,  Charles  J. 
Buckman,  Thomas  H.  Patton.  Donald  L. 
Bushong,  John  W.        Peck.  Dale  W. 
Carll,  David  R.  Ranalll,  Marcello  A. 

Chamberlain,  Guy  C,   Reynolds,  Glenn  E. 


Nlckols,  James  P. 
Oleson,  Eugene  E. 
Oshea,  Gerard  D. 
Rankin,  Donald  J. 
Resnlcoff,  Arnold  E. 
Rldlck,  George  J.,  Ill 
Santry,  Robert  M. 
Schelble,  Gordon  K. 
Scott.  Lloyd  E.,  Jr. 
Shudnow,  Sanford  H. 
Stoner,  Gary  W. 
Taylor,  John  T.,  Ill 
Vlntlnner,  Gerald  S. 
Ware,  Nathan  M. 
Wilson.  Meretle  H. 
Wilson,  Stuart  T. 


n 


Rlcclo,  Joseph  G.  A., 

Jr. 
Rice,  Chester  A. 


Chetelat,  Gary  L. 

Cleveland,  Scott 

Coogler,  Howard  D.,  Jr  Jlltlchle,  Anarew  S. 

Cutler,  Glenn  A.  Roberts,  Joseph  D. 

DalUde,  Eduard  A.        Salmond,  Charles  N. 

Dampler,  Kenneth  D.  Saunders,  Peter  D. 


Darr.  Rodger  W. 
Dunbar,  John  R. 
Elznlc,  Douglas  F. 
Evans,  Robert  L. 
Evans.  WUUam  A. 
Fogarty.  WlUlam  P. 
Hambrock,  David  L. 
Hobbs,  Roy  E., 
Holmes.  WUUam  B. 


Shorb.  Gary  8. 
Smith.  Glenn  R. 
Spiegel  berg,  Daniel  L. 
Staslewicz,  Paul  H. 
Stauffer,  Douglas  H. 
Stelmer,  Robert  B. 
St  Germain,  Edward  F 
Taylor,  Chris  A. 
Terry.  Terry 


Humphreys,  Robert  V.  Thomas,  Harold  E. 
Johnson,  Ralph  F.  Tucker,  Gregory  T. 
Lasham.  Lloyd  R.  Jr.  Wagner,  Richard  E. 
Lewis.  William  H.,  in  Walton,  Dennis  L. 
Longo,  Paul  D.  Whlttacker,  Harrison 

McNamara,  Kevin  F.        B.,  in 
Mello,  Raymond  Jr.       Zlska,  George,  Jr. 

JXn>CE   ADTOCATZ    GENEKAL'S   CORPS 


Berg,  WUllam  W. 
Blegel.  Craig  A. 
Blackwood.  Robin  M. 
Borro,  Ronald  J. 
Busch,  Raymond  W. 
Carlson,  Raymond  H. 
Caswell,  Paul  J. 
Clemens,  Cynthia  J. 
Clopton,  Charles  M. 
Clove,  Ronald  I. 
Comfort,  Peter  W. 
Cotter,  Edward  P..  Jr. 
Currerl.  Michael  P. 
Davidson,  Bruce  B. 
Fagan,  Peter  L. 
Ollevlch,  Thomas  L. 
Oreene,  Thomas  W., 

Jr. 
Horton,  Steven  W. 
Indest.  George  P..  m 
Lawlor,  Michael  E. 
Leo,  Ronald  B. 
MacArthur,  Anne  L. 


Marclano,  Charles  A. 
MaslnglU,  James  B. 
McCarthy,  David  J. 
McGuan,  Timothy  M. 
Morgan,  James  K. 
Morkunas,  Frank  O. 
Mulroy,  James  R. 
Neal,  James  J. 
Norman,  Jane  C. 
Oliver,  John  T. 
Parker,  Kathleen  A. 
Rounds,  Emory  A.,  m 
Schwendlman, 

David  J. 
Seaton.  Steven  L. 
Shaw,  Harold  M.,  in 
Stemplewlcz,  John  T. 
Vandevort,  Dennis  E. 
Vienna,  Kevin  R. 
Warner,  Paul  M. 
Wlegley,  Roger  D. 
WUley,  Benjamin  L. 
Wynne,  Larry  D. 


AUemang,  John  D., 

Jr. 
Assad,  Daniel  A. 
Balrd,  Gregory  W. 
Bertrand,  Peter  M. 
Boers,  Daniel 
Bowen,  James  A. 
Brown,  Gary  L. 
Burkett,  Barry  L. 
Burton,  Richard  G. 
Canada,  Lamont. 
Carlson,  Thomas  W. 
Carrlck,  Joe  L. 
Cavanaugh, 

William  D. 
Certoslmo,  Alfred  J. 
Cloffl,  Gerald  A. 
Clottt,  Anthony  J.,  Jr. 
Clement,  WUllam  J.. 

n 

Davidson,  Gregg  R. 
Deaton.  Allen  B. 
Doyer,  Roger  T. 
Drevna,  Donald  B. 
Driver,  Charles  A. 
Dullea,  John  D. 
Edgerton.  John  E. 
Eldrldge.  Marlon  C. 

Jr. 
Elrod,  Kenneth 
Evans,  Larry  J. 
Ford.  Thomas  F. 
Forythe.  Lance  L. 
Frlsby.  Yvonne  M. 
Fuerstenau.  Kurt  D. 
Gates,  James  L. 
Oelss,  James  P. 
GUlett,  Douglas  R. 
Gillette,  Keith  P.,  Jr. 
OUllland,  Ricky  E. 
Gist,  Christopher  J. 
Graef,  Todd  R. 
Ouerra,  Jose  A. 
Hatch,  Craig  L. 
Hawkins,  Thomas  N. 
Helsby,  Paul  M. 
Hllgeman,  James  L. 
Hlnsey,  Louis  S. 
Homing.  Gregory  M. 
Hubba.  Gary  L. 
Hull.  George  R. 
Hull,  Richard  R. 
Ireland,  Michael  O. 
Johnson,  Mark  P. 
Jones.  Robert  A. 
Kanter,  Keith  G. 
Keenan,  Richard  R. 
Koe.  Frank  N.  S.,  Jr. 
Krajc,  Joseph  P. 
Kuzma,  David  J. 
Lafrance,  Marc  P. 
Lalzure,  Danls  L. 
Lennon.  Charles  A. 
Leone,  Salvatore  A. 
Llashek,  Peter,  Jr. 
Llvacarl.  Gary  L. 
Ludwlg,  Lawrence  T. 


Luna,  Gary  S. 
Maaskant,  Robert  H. 
Marlnak,  Kenneth  W. 
Marston,  Ralph  S. 
Mazur,  David  T. 
McArthxir,  Robert  E., 

m. 

McGinley,  John  L. 

McGowan,  Nell  R. 

Melser,  tdward  T.,  Jr. 

Meredith,  Mark  M. 

Merrlueld,  Richard  P. 

Mettman,  WendeU  J. 

Morency,  Jean  D. 

Morgan,  WlUlam 
C,  Jr. 

Morln,  Raymond  Q. 
.  Mussel,  Paul  C. 
Murchlson, 

David  W.,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Stephen  L. 

Nelson,  Mary  A. 
Neurelther, 

Lawrence  J. 
Nlhlll.  John  M. 
Nottingham, 
James  H.,  Jr. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  E. 

O'Brien.  WUllam  T.. 

Jr. 
Overstreet,  Harry  L. 
Parker.  WUllam  B. 
PauUn,  WUUam  B. 
Raak,  Joel  A. 
Reldy,  Edward  T..  HI 
Relnhart,  Gary  L. 
Rider,  Robert  A. 
Riding,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Rivers,  Ralph  E. 
Rygg,  Lance  C. 
Seder,  Peter  O. 
Skinner.  Richard 
Smith,  Langston  D. 
Stephenson,  Gerald  L. 
Stltt,  Barry  A. 
Stone,  Randall  E. 
Sunserl,  Richard  M. 
Taylor,  Patrick  E. 
Toth,  Richard  W. 
Trexel.  Donald  J. 
Turner,  Brad  L. 
Tyler.  Michael  W. 
Vlncl,  Richard  C. 
Walker,  Dana  L. 
Wall,  James  P. 
Warren,  Laurence  A. 
Welngart,  Clifford  A. 
Wletecha.  Scott  C. 
WUhelm.  Miles  L. 
Wilson.  Gary  C. 
WlnterhoUer.  Bert  W. 
Wolanln.  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Glenn  T. 
Young.  Gary  B. 
ZoUars.  Michael  D. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


Adams,  Dennis  L. 
Adklson,  Jerry  B. 
Ammons,  Paul  P. 
Arrlson,  Ronald  B. 
Auth,  Bernard  J. 
Ayers,  James  L. 
Baker,  Glenn  S. 
Banta,  Guy  R. 
Bartus,  Thea  J. 
Bauer,  Darrell  J. 
Baxter,  Melvln  T. 
Beam.  David  M. 
Beare,  Arthur  N. 
Benson,  J.  Thomas 
Blackwood, 

Lynn  C,  Jr. 
Bond,  Russell  O. 
Bovasso,  Peter 
Brandt,  Douglas  E. 


Bras,  Miriam  C. 
Breaud.  Thomas  P. 
Breeden.  Gary  C. 
Brown.  WlUlam  E. 
Brozowskl,  Dennis  R. 
Bubb,  Ronald  E. 
Butler,  Mark  C. 
Clark,  Oonnle  R. 
Clark,  Lewis  E. 
Coffey.  Harry  C. 
CordeU.  Norman  W. 
Crowell.  John  P. 
Crult.  Carlton  D. 
Custls.  Susan  H. 
Doe.  WUfred  I. 
Dulude.  Edward  P. 
Ebert,  Thomas  A. 
Edmons,  Robert  L. 
Epps,  Kenneth  L. 


Erichsen.  Michael  E. 
Pamham,  Wlllard  H. 
Pltterer,  Thomas  T. 
Frank.  Lawrence  H. 
Franklin,  Kenneth  W. 
Gardiner,  Chris  H. 
Gam.  Stanley  N. 
Garnto,  Sterling  E. 
Garvin,  Patricia  C. 
Gentry,  Michael  P. 
Gesh,  Albert  S..  Jr. 
Gibbons,  Gregory  M. 
Godbey,  Pete  L. 
Grlswold,  Lynn  C. 
Hagen,  Charles  W. 
Hartung,  Larry  T. 
Hawkins,  Robert  N. 
Hoffman.  Stanley  W. 
Holm,  Dale  L. 
Hopkins.  John  B. 
Howard.  Roger  H.,  Jr. 
Hynes.  Samuel  M. 
Jacobus.  John  P. 
Jean.  Kenneth  L. 
Jones.  Gerald  W. 
Kahler,  Ronald  D. 
Kearsley.  Eric  E. 
Knox,  Frederick  M. 
Knox,  WUllam  W. 
Lay  ton.  Ralph  P. 
Lee,  Eddie  A. 
Le'/enduskl,  Gregory 

P. 
Llbhy.  Earle  S. 
Lorenzen.  WUllam  F. 
Latz.  WUllam  G. 
Maher,  WUUam  C. 
Marquis.  Jack  S. 
McCormlck.  Jimmy  B. 
McOarvey.  David  H. 
Mc'ndoe,  Bruce  H. 
Mitchell,  John  M. 
Mitchell,  James  T..  Jr. 
Mitchell.  Thomas  M. 
Moorhead,  Charles  E. 
Mountz, 

Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Oberst.  Richard  B. 
Otlowskl.  Richard 
Pariseau.  Royle  J. 
Patton,  Elaine  L. 


Paul,  Frank  E. 
Perrault,  John  G.,  Jr. 
Planka,  Michael  J. 
Pickerel.  Warren  L. 
Poppell,  Gordon  H.,  Jr. 
Porvaznlk,  Martin 
PoweU,  CecU  D. 
Rasnlck,  Lannea  B. 
Robinson, 

Edward  L.,  m 
Rodell.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Rodman,  Merrill  i>. 
Ruby.  Perry  M..  Jr. 
Schnable. 

Roberi  M.,  Jr. 
Schultz.  Richard  A. 
Shafer.  Thomas  A. 
Shannon.  Patrick  A. 
Shaver,  Christine 
Shotwell.  Alan  J. 
Simpson. 

Jacqueline  R. 
Singer,  Timothy  J. 
Skaggs.  Ronald  O.,  Sr. 
Slater,  Gary  L. 
Smith.  Edward  L. 
Smith,  Ronald  D. 
Smrkovskl.  Lloyd  L. 
Snyder,  George  I. 
Stonebraker.  Alan  F. 
Straub,  Ronald  W. 
Taylor.  Michael  A.  8. 
Thayer,  Jon  E. 
Thomas,  Donald  L. 
Tolan,  Steven  C. 
Tompkins,  Lee  W. 
Tiimer.  Lelghton  K. 
Uffens,  Ernest  J. 
Ulclckas.  John 
Unsen,  James  A. 
Warcholak,  Ronald  A. 
Wassell,  Joseph  A. 
Wedding,  WlUlam  R. 
White.  Richard  W. 
Williams,  Gary  E. 
Williams.  Paul  E. 
WUUams.  Robert  J. 
WUson,  Victor  M. 
Wright,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Zarkowsky,  John  D. 


MTTRSE    CORPS 


AUard,  Margaret  M. 
Altman,  Colleen  A. 
Amlck,  CecU  M.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Deborah  A. 
Apariclo,  Mauriclo, 

in 

Ashton.  Mlndy  L. 
Atkinson.  Linda  F. 
Aulenbacher,  Debra 

A. 
Bailey,  Kathleen  J. 
Barker,  Deborah  J. 
Barnes,  WUllam  M. 
Bates,  Linda  S. 
Becker,  David  J. 
Berry.  Diane  M. 
Blanco.  Jose 
Bley,  Yvonne  M. 
Bova,  Alice  I. 
Brandl,  Cheryl  L.  L. 
Brennan,  Robert  W. 
Broussard,  Vlckl  L. 
Brown,  Linda  K. 
Brown,  Trumln  P. 
Bruzekkohler, 

Christine  M. 
Buckley,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Bull,  Patricia  M. 
Burrell,  Thomas  S. 
Butcher.  Ronald  E. 
Bymes,  George  T. 
Byrum,  Suzanne 

M.  P. 
Cadwell,  Kathryn  A. 
Carlson,  Barbara  J. 


Carmen,  Deborah  F. 
Clanton,  Jo  A. 
Clark  Joanne  8. 
CUnger.  Lynn  A. 
Cobb,  Mary  E. 
Connors.  James  L. 
Crlscltlello.  Peggy  B. 
Darcy,  Thomas  H. 
Davis.  Susanne  M. 
Denlson.  Diane  E. 
Detlsch,  Carole 
Devlns.  Joann  3. 
Dietrich,  Charles  M. 
Donahue.  Paula  M. 
Drees.  Diane  L. 
Duncan.  Minerva  M. 
Eckhsirt.  Joyce  A. 
Edmonds.  Kathryn 
Eldem.  Lynette  R. 
Elliott.  Gary  P. 
Ellis,  Dennis  L. 
Elsey,  Margaret  L. 
Felhofer,  Maryloulse 

K. 
Flerek,  Rodney  L. 
Flaherty.  Karen  A. 
Flood.  Sue  A. 
Flovd.  Donald  A. 
Francis,  Pauline  A. 
Pridley.  Gary  R. 
Froe'  Ichmalenleckl, 

Patricia 
Gabb.  Adele  D. 
Galvln.  Barbara  A. 
Garrett.  Martha 
Genschow,  Cindy  L. 
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O«org«.  LoulM  R. 
0«orge.  SuMnL. 
Olbbvd.  Allen  D. 
Olover,  Terry  F. 
Gr»7,  Deborah  B. 
Girnter.  Pmtrlcl*  J.  O. 
HAlzllp,  Jo*n  M. 
Hanley  KwU  P. 
Hargla,  K»thryn  a 
Hatfield,  Mary  L. 
Heckler,  Marsha  L. 
Henalng,  James  R. 
Hernandez,  Jeaae 
Hetrlck,  Deanne  E. 
Hlban.  Randl  K. 
HUes,  Lisa  D. 
Hln«son.  Lynne  M.  L. 
Hodges,  Ellen  M. 
Holt,  Theresa  P. 
Howard,  Barbara  A. 
Huffman,  Danny  D. 
Jackson,  Earnest  Q. 
Jacobson,  Roger  A. 
Jamee,  Patricia  O. 
Jarmvilowlcz,  Mary  A. 
Jett.  Shirley  A. 
Johnson,  Judith  M. 
Johnson,  Mary  E. 
Jones,  Robert  A. 
Jordan.  Addle  L. 
Joshlln,  Charles  E. 
Katres,  Cynthia  V. 
Kalltowskl,  Nancy  M. 
Kennedy,  Celeste 
Ketnozek.  Paul  A. 
Kllcllne.  Georgene  B. 
King,  Ronald  W. 
Kossler.  Sandra  L. 
Kuehnle,  Tonletta  L. 
TAlimnn,  Ellen  R. 
Lambert,  Clinton  E., 

Jr. 
Lane,  Kathleen  R. 
Lassalleodon,  Victor 

M. 
Latham.  Mary  S. 
Lawler,  Margaret  S. 
Lelby,  Douglas  K. 
Leister.  James  W. 
Lenslng.  Susan  B. 
Lewis.  Carl  N. 
Llsowskl.  Henry  P. 
Mader,  Suzan  H. 
Mann.  Albert  L. 
Martin.  Janet  C. 
Masaer,  Andrea  J. 
Mathews,  Deborah  W. 
Mattls,  Arnold  E. 
McCarthy,  Suzanne  O 
McConnaughey, 

RandaU  A. 
BfcOurkln, 

Margaret  R. 
Mclean,  Barbara  S. 
McRedmond. 

Barbara  W. 
Means,  Nancy  H. 
MehalUck,  Llssa  K. 
Miller,  Joseph  W. 
Monroe,  Cashmere  F. 
Moon,  Linda  D. 
Moore,  William  C. 
Morgan,  Janle  L. 
Mount,  Charles  B. 
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Murphy,  Ellen  L. 
Murphy,  Patricia  C. 
Murphy,  Patricia  O. 
Noble,  WtlUam  C. 
Norman.  Cheryl  L. 
Norman,  James  L. 
Noto,  Karen  M. 
O'Brien,  Timothy  T. 
Oliver,  Jimmy  L. 
Omerod,  Betty  H. 
Ost,  Leo  J.,  Jr. 
Ostrelich,  Doris  A.  L. 
Overstreet,  Paul  A. 
Palmer,  William  H., 

Jr. 
Pennle,  Carol  A. 
Perron,  Michael  G. 
PietarUa,  Darrell  M. 
Poole,  Laurance  K., 

Jr. 
Pronestl,  Lorraine  A. 
Rafalko,  Karen  E. 
Renklewlcz, 

Kathleen  A. 
Rhody,  Donna  K. 
Rlsser.  Hayward  L. 
Robards.  Maureen  B. 
Roby,  Marjorle  L. 
Rock.  Marlon  L. 
Rogers,  Danny  C. 
Rogers,  Jacqueline 
Rosecrans,  Charles  C. 
Rucker.  Essie  M. 
Ryan.  Margaret  A. 
Ryerson.  Lucille  A. 
Savltsky.  Mary  S. 
Saylor.  Gall  G.  R. 
Schmitz.  Barbara  J. 
Schroeder,  George  H. 
Seubert,  Christie 
Simpson,  Catherine  L. 
Slse,  Kathleen  R. 
Spath,  Margaret  E. 
Spencer,  Donna  D. 
Spita,  Elinor  J. 
Spitzer,  Loren  E. 
Stacy,  Joseph  E. 
StauSer,  Jack  A. 
Strode.  Evelyn  P. 
Therlault,  Jeannette 
Tracy.  Catherine  K. 
Tucker.  Jerrie  A. 
Tuskey,  Deborah  h. 
Twarog.  Judith  M. 
Tyler,  Melodle  C. 
Tynan,  Sandra  L. 
Vandenbosch,  James 

W. 
Vanlandlngham, 
•     Deborah  A. 
Waggoner,  Deborah  L. 
Walsh.  Veronica  A. 
Walton,  Clyde  A. 
Waskowskl,  Sandra  D. 
Weber,  Seimuel  N. 
Wenner,  Linda  J. 
White.  Joan  M. 
WlerzbowskJ.  Daniel 

S. 
Wilkinson,  George  D., 

Ill 
Williams,  Donald  L. 
Witcher.  Vianna  L. 
Woodbury.  Patricia  L. 
Witcher.  Vianna  L. 


The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
n.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  var- 
ious staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5773 
(staff  corps  officers),  and  6791.  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

SUFPLT  CORPS 

Vt%tt,  Walter  J.  Brown.  Robert  A. 

CIVIL  XHOINXn  COBPS 

Curtln,  Timothy  P. 

The  followlng-nsmed  women  lieutenants 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the 


various  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5773 
and  5791,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

supPLT  coan 

Davidson,  Mary  E.        Sandy.  Kathleen  A. 

Frank,  Cheryl  N. 

cxvu.  xMonran  cows 

Rlgoulot.  Jerl  M. 

In  thx  Navt 

The  following-named  temporary  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line  and  various 
staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  5780,  5782,  and 
5791,  or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  (Pub.  L.  96-513) 
and  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624 
as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

LIMX 

Aldlnger,  Robert  Bennett,  John  Faber. 

Waugb  Jr. 

Alexander,  Edward  Benson,  George 

Harrison  Martin 

Allen,  Benjamin  Benter.  Harrry 

Earl,  Jr.  William.  Jr. 

Allen.  Richaird  Charles  Berkllte,  Ronald  Betts 

Allen,  Robert  Alfred  Berry,  Nlles  Walter 

Amantea,  Thomas  Bessey,  Roland  Bruce 

Richard  Best,  James  Bruce 

Ames,  Richard  Earl  Beveridge,  Jerry 
Andersen.  Craig  NeU         Donald 

Anderson,  Carl  Allan  Blanco,  John  August 

Anderson,  David  Carl  Bickel,  Michael  David 

Anderson,  Gerald  Birtwistle.  Richard. 

Duane  ^^ 

Anderson,  Lawrence  Btssell,  Allen  Morris 

Gustav  Black,  Donald 
Anderson.  Thomas  Loverlng 

H^ff,  Black,  Eugene  Henry 

Andress,  William  Black,  Robert  Steven 

Dozler,  Jr.  Blackmon.  Thomas 

Andrllla,  Joseph  John  „,^**L       ,      „ 

Ansley,  James  Henry  ^ Uha  Douglas  Dean 

Arnett.  Rexford  ^l^^^i  ^'^W'  ^^■ 

Raymond,  Jr.  Bleach,  Jerry  Morgan 

Art.  Raymond  John  Bloch.  Vernon 

Austin.  Paul  BUven  r,,'^,           .,_, 

Bacon.  Barton  Elijah.  Blocklnger.  AMn 

j2  Francis,  Jr. 

Badgett.  Robert  Boggs  Dallas 

Si^uel  „  ^r^*?^^''..* 

^  .,       T      ..  »,       1,.    Bolden.  David 
Bailey,  Ian  McDonald       Richard 
Bailey.  Thomas  Bonham,  Charlie 

Fitzgerald  Leonard 

Ballard,  James  Oliver.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j,„„ 

_  ...  ™.,..       T^   .Boufford,  Francis 

Bancroft,  William  Paul    ^mn^Qj 

Barfleld,  Henry  Bowers,  John  Martin, 

Jackson,  Jr.  j^ 

Barnett,  Roger  Wayne  Bowman.  Peter  Bruce 
BarnhlU.  Hugh  Q^yd.  David  Harry 

Kimbley  Boyd.  William 

Barnes,  David  Wallace     Thurston.  Ill 
Barr.  Jon  Michael         Boyle.  Francis  Joseph 
Barrett,  James  Henry    Bradley.  Michael 
Barrett,  Robert  David 

William  Brady.  John 

Barry.  Kenneth  Beecher 

Randolph  Brandon.  John 

Bartels.  Albert  Ludwig     Raymond 
Bartholomew,  Charles  Brandqulst.  Roland 

Arnett  Brannan.  John 

Bass,  William  Joseph 

Frederic  Bransom.  Frank 

Battagllnl.  Arnold  Harper 

Robin  Bremner,  Bruce 

Beck.  Gary  Laurence       Barton 
Beebe.  Bruce  Addison  Brenton.  Robert 
Beedle.  Ralph  Eugene      Jackson 
Beggs,  Richard  Keith  Bi-oadfleld,  Donald. 
Bell.  Gary  Eugene  Earl 

Bell,  Ronald  Kenneth  B'oadwell,  William 
Bender.  Thomas  Jacob     Russell 
Benford.  Eddie 


Brock  haunn. 

FreUerlCiC  C.  Jr. 
Brookes.  Edward 

AUen 
Brooks.  Charles 

Edwin 
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Courtney.  WaUao* 

Christian 
Covell,  Michael 

AverlU 
Cowles,  David  Bugaae 

Crabbs.  Edward 

Bruno,  Marco  Joseph  Hamilton.  Jr. 

Brimtlett.  Carl  Craig.  Edward 

Eugene  Coleman 

Bubeck.  Charles  Cresby,  Peter  Hollon 

Rodney  Crlgler.  Charles 

Buehler,  Roy  Robert  Hunter 

Bunch,  Harold  Dalrymple,  John 

Anderson,  Jr.  Robert,  Jr. 

Bunnell.  Robert  Darwin.  James  Ray 

Terrell  Davis.  Edwin  Albert 

Burke.  David  Davis.  George 

Valentine,  Jr.  Washington,  VI 

Bush,  Thomas  Oliver  Davis,  Robert 

Butler,  Phillip  Neal  Thompson,  n 

Butler,  Warner  Lewis  Davis,  Thomas  Elwood 

Byng,  Robert  Dean,  Dennis  Vale 

Hiuiard  Decker,  Joel  Porter 

Cagle,  Lonnle  Francis  Wallace 

Campbell,  Arlington  Dehaemer.  Michael 

Flchtner  Joseph 

Canglanelli.  Leo  Denike.  Daniel 

Anthony  Joseph.  Jr. 

Carbone.  John  Denis.  Robert  Richard 

Anthony  Dewalt.  Ralph 

Carlson.  Roger  Frederick 

Eugene  Dewey,  John  Croaby 

Cams.  Nell  Sherman  Dewhlrst,  George 

Carpenter.  John  Harnees 

Donald,  Jr.  Dobes,  Joseph  Charles 

Carpenter,  Stephen  Dodson,  Richard 

Paul  Eaton 

Carter,  Floyd  Dorman,  Craig  Emery 

Winston,  Jr.  Dougherty,  Francis 

Cassels,  Bertrand  Joseph 

Beasley  J.  Dowell,  George  W..  HI 

Castano.  John  Doyle,  John  Fran<^ 

Baptist  Drustrup,  Jc*n 

Castle,  Robert  Michael 

Wellington,  Jr.  duIT,  Robert  Dwayne 

Cauthen,  Halle  Duffy,  Francis  Kevin 

Rivers  Duffy,  Philip 

Ceres.  Robert  Frederick 

Lawrence  Dulch,  Stephen  James 

Chadwick,  Stephen  Dxxncan,  William 

Kent  Edward 
Champlain,  John 

Galloway 
Chapin,  Robert 

Williams.  Jr. 
Chappell,  George 

Charles 

Chase.  Malcolm  Dykes,  Robert  Andrew 

Withington  Baton,  Donald 

Cheaure,  Alfred  Richard 

Lothar  Eckert,  Thomas 

Chelton.  Edward  Richard 

Ernest  Edwards,  David 

Chenard,  John  Richard 

Henry  Ellertsen,  Jamee 

Chesbrough,  Geoffrey  Telgen 

Lynn  Ekstrom,  John 

Churchill.  Bruce  simonson 

William  Esau,  Anthony 
Claman.  John  Sydney      Christopher 
Clarey.  Stephen  Scott  gverman,  Leon  Ervln 

Clark.  Donald  Ewlng.  Charles  David 

D«^ord  gyg,  James  Ellsworth 

CTark,  Frank  Elwood  parnan.  George 
Francis 
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Haas,  WlUard  MorrU 
Harms,  Ralph  John, 

Jr. 
Hekman,  John  Ollbert 
Hem,  WUUam  Ray 
House.  Steven  Howard 
Jarman,  Cecil  Albert, 

Jr. 
Klttock,  Kenneth 

Edward 
Knapp.  Emmett  Jay 
Koczur,  Eugene 


Kretmer,  Robert 

Maurice 
Krieg.  WUUam  CecU 
Lara,  Harry  Lee 
Leber.  Theodore 

Timothy,  Jr. 
Lelsenrlng.  Richard 

Porter 
Llgon,  Samuel  Joseph, 

Jr. 
Lunn,  James  WUUam 
Mable,  Marshall  Lewis 
Marshall,  Clyde 

Mason 
McKechnle,  John 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Meier.  John  Douglas 
Moore,  Robert  Marlon 
Morgart.  James  Alan 
MorrU.  WUllam 

Richard 
Nlssalke,  Alan  Jon 
Nopper,  Donald 

Norman 
Palmatler,  PhlUp 

Earl 
Passly,  Alexander 

Karl,  Jr. 
Rech,  Charles  Louis 
Reed,  WlUlam  Henry 
Reeves,  Malcolm 

Clephane,  n 
Rhodes.  WUllam 

David,  Jr. 
Sareeram,  Ray 

Rupchand 
Schroeder,  Jamea 

Andrew 
Selgelld,  Larry  Curtla 
Smith,  Charles 

Thomas 
Steldle,  Robert  Earl 
Stewart,  James 

Ronald,  Jr. 
Straw,  Edward 

McCown 
Sullivan,  Edward 

Francis 
Swanson.  John  Lance 
Talbot.  Patrick 

Joseph  Jr. 
Vonradesky,  Charles 

WUUR. 
Weber,  Jerome  Joseph 
Wheeler,  Lawrenoa 

David 
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Whlttlngton,  Richard  Wlthrow.  Edward 
Ouy  WlUlam,  Jr. 

WUcox,  Harold  Edgar,  Yeager,  Howard 
Jr.  Bailey 

Wild,  Thomas  Yeoman,  WUUam  Ray 

Rudolph  "^Im,  Calvin  Kam 

CHAPLAIN  COBPB 


MBDICAI,   SEBVIClf   COXPa 


Anderson,  PhUlp 

David 
Bobula,  Edwin  Victor 
CampbeU,  Ell  Hoke, 

Jr. 
Derulter,  Peter  John, 

Jr. 
Dovi^,  Patrick  Arthur 
Duke,  Robert  WlUlam 
Frazler.  Joseph 

Robert 
Gordon,  Robert 

Eugene 
Hanawalt,  Edward 

Alan 
Jayne,  Eklward  Eben 
Krabbe,  Donald  Louis 
Loughman,  Kenneth 

Michael 


McHorse,  George  Ray 
Morltz,  Jerry  Don 
Muchow,  Etonald  Karl 
Oregan,  Hugh  Henry 
Pepera,  Alfred 

Stephen 
Perdew,  James  Russell 
Peters,  Jack  Richard 
Purdham,  Aldon 

Elwood 
Rublno,  Salvatore 
Stott.  Albert  WUUam 
Toner,  Edward 

Richard 
Turner.  WaUace 

Barry 
Weeks,  Robert  Martin 
White,  David  Edward 


CXVn,  ENCINEZK   CORPS 


BeU,  Robert  Bernard, 

Jr. 
Bell,  Warren  MUler 
Bonham,  Paul 

Windsor,  Jr. 
Brlselden,  Don  James 
pampbell,  Donald 

Berlin 
Carrlcato.  Michael 

Jonathan 
Crumbley,  Don 

Carroll 
Davis,  Harry  PaiU,  Jr. 
Doebler,  James  Carl 
Eber,  Richard  Duane 
Emlson,  Joseph 

Brantley,  Jr. 
Falk,  Norman  Dean 
Fermo.  Louis 

Anthony.  Jr. 
Forney,  David  Leon 
Frazler,  WUUam 

Francis 
Gerdel,  David  Holland 
Greenwald,  Jtunes 

Michael 
Ounther,  John  Albert 
Harmon,  WUllam 

Hayne 
Kunz,  Joseph  David 
Lewis,  Herbert 

Hawthorne,  Jr. 


Lewis.  Quentln 

Edward  David 
Luzum,  Gerald  Dean 
Martlnelll,  Salvatore 

Aldo 
Maskell,  Charles 

Michael 
Miller.  David 

Bergenthal 
Olsen,  Allen  NeU 
Peechatka,  Farley 
Poole,  Arthur  Seeger 

Jr. 
Qulkley,  Stephen 

Jerome 
RUTey.  Alan  Kent 
Rlnnert.  Henry 

Joseph 
Robinson,  Oeorge 

Sydnor,  Jr. 
SandrliU,  Louis 

Michael 
Smith,  Alan  Edward 
Smith,  Myron 

English,  Jr. 
Tucker,  Tracy  Clarx 
VaslUk,  Keimetn 

John 
Wells,  James 

Laurence 
Wilson.  Eric  Rex.  Jr. 


JtmCE   ADVOCATE   CENESAL'S   COKPS 


Averna,  Vincent 

Salvatore 
Byrne,  Edward  Mark 
Gaeta,  Sebastian,  Jr. 
Gladls.  John  Terence 
Hunt,  Roger  Wayne 
Michael,  George 

Lewis,  III 
Reed,  Robert 

Frederick 


RUey.  James  Edward 
Roberts,  Philip 

Francis 
Transeau,  Alvln 

Sherman 
Vanderlugt,  Robert 

WlUlam 
Warwick,  Howard 

Roger,  Jr. 


DENTAL  COEPS 


Alexander,  Roger  E. 
Bernhard,  Oeorge 

Karb,  Jr. 
Blank,  Lawrence 

WlUlam 
CampbeU.  Alvln  Dean 
Obolakl.  Oeorge 

Christ 
Davis.  Norman 

LlndeU 
DeLong.  Richard 

Lewis 
Dunn,  WUllam  Paul. 

Jr. 


Oustafson.  Duane 

OUn 
Hensley,  John 

Frederick 
MacLeod,  Oeorge 
Nlcklln.  Charles  Ross 
Pfelfer,  David  Lewis 
Scudder,  Robert 

Augustus,  Jr. 
WUson,  WUllam 

Thomas 
Yavorsky,  John 

Dennis 


Benedict,  WUllam 

Herbert 
Chan,  Robert 

Sherman 
Christian,  Elgin  Ray 
Craig,  E>onald 

Raymond 
Darr,  Kenneth  Lee 
Drozd,  Joseph  John, 

Jr. 
Erie,  James  Rodney 
Ferguson,  Donald 

Richard 
Levandowskl, 

Thaddeus  F. 


Lucas,  John  Richard 
McKelvy,  Patsy 

Lurleen 
Poquls,  Robert 

Mendoza 
Ray,  PaiU  Titus 
Schroeder,  WUllam 

Henry 
Teague,  Francis 

Andrew,  Jr. 
Turner.  John 

Randolph 
Zentmyer,  Robert 

Kenneth 


NUBSE   COBPS 


Mills.  Arlene  Edna 
Noble.  Frances  Ann 
Purlnton,  Ruth 

Elizabeth 
Scherer,  Carolyn 

Emma 
Schultz,  Cynthia  Ann 
Stammer,  M.  Ellen 
Stangelo,  Joan  Elaine 
Warren,  Shirley 

MerrlU 


Beatty,  Florence 

Wlnllred 
Becktell,  Beatrice 

Diane 
Blank,  Norma  June 
Bogdanskl,  Mary  Ann 
Brashear,  Hattie  Elam 
Fleury,  Phyllis  Jean 
Jackson.  Elizabeth 

Clark 
Kozare,  Carol  Ann 
Leonard,  Dorothy 

Oertrude 

The  following-named  temporary  officers  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line  and  vari- 
ous staff  corps,  as  Indicated  pursuant  to  title 
10  United  States  Code,  sections  5783,  5911, 
and  5912,  or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defence 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Pub.  L. 
96-513)  and  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  624  as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  ap- 
plicable subject  to  qualifications  therefor  ss 
provided  by  law : 

LINE 


Bishop.  John  W. 
Bresnahan,  Maurice 

Joseph,  Jr. 
Eakin,  Mark 

Valentine 
Earls,  Larry  R. 
Haley,  Ronald  Edward 
Heller,  Bruce  Lewis 
McElhenny,  James  P., 

Jr. 


Monahan,  Oerald 

E<dward 
Raleigh,  James 

Joseph,  in 
Rausa,  Rosarlo 

Matthew 
Sander,  Reginald  Rau 
Truesdell,  Lemoyne  P. 
Twilde,  Richard  W. 
Wiles.  James  Lowell 


MEDICAL  CORPS 


Laing,  John  W. 
Lee,  Jonathan  O. 
Luiken,  Oeorge 

Anthony 
McDonough,  Edward 

Richard 
Myster,  Stuart  Howard 
Welch,  WUUam  Calvin 
Woody,  James  Nelson 
Zel,  Gerald 


Bortz,  Bernard  J. 
CahlU.  Richard 

Anderson 
Carlisle,  John  Lester 
Connor,  Thomas 

Martin 
Fetters,  David  Vinson 
Hlnz,  William  Max 
Karo.  David  Bruce 
Labouvie,  Eric 

WUllam 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Oemon,  Robert  E. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Bell.  WUllam  Henry      Libera,  Angelo  Joseph 
Kleffer,  Kenneth  P.       Moor,  James  Wallace 
Koeneman,  Alvln 
Berthold 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  August  18,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  August  3, 1981 : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Domlnlck  L.  DICarlo.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Matters. 

Oeorge  SouthaU  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  European  Com- 
munities, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 


John  Ounther  Dean,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign ber^ice  onicer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Thailand. 

John  E.  Dolibols,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Luxembourg. 

Raymond  C.  Ewlng,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus. 

Department  or  the  Intexiok 

Robert  Cartlon  Norton,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  vice  Lind- 
say D.  Norman,  Jr. 

General  Accountinc  OrncE 

Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for 
a  term  of  15  years,  vice  Elmer  Boyd  Staats, 
term  expired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  John  G.  Albert,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
(age  58),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8962. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  August  19,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  August  3, 1981 : 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  vice  Potter  Stewart, 
retired. 

Department  of  State 

Michael  H.  Newlln.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Democratic 
and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

In  the  Armt 
Lt.  Gen.  William  Rowland  Richardson, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  Senior 
Army  Member  of  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 711. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  August  28,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  August  3, 1981 : 

Department  of  State 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  umted  States  of 
America  to  India. 

Arthur  Adair  Hartman,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUcs. 

Asian  Development  Bank 

John  Augtjstus  Bohn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  vice  Lester  E.  Edmond,  resigned. 

VS.  International  Development 
Cooperation.  Agency 
Nyle  C.  Brady,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  vice  Sander  Martin 
Levin,  resigned. 

Department  of  Enexpt 
Guy  W.  Flske,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  vice  John  Mark  Deutch, 
resigned. 
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ExFOsr-lKiOBT  BAmc  or  thk  Uicitid  States 
CbMTlcs  Edwin  Lord,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes. 
vice  H.  K.  Allen,  resigned. 

FntSBAI.  EMEXOEMCT  IllAtrACElIENT  ACCNCT 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  vice  William  H. 
Wilcox,  resigned. 

THB  JUDtCIAKT 

H.  FrmnkUn  Waters,  of  Arkansas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Arkansas  vice  Paul  X.  WlUlams.  retiring. 

DXPABTMENT  OF  JtTSTICE 

John  Ernest  Lamp,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
James  J.  OUlesple.  resigning. 

Emery  R.   Jordan,   of   Maine,   to   be  U.S. 
m^wth^i  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
t«rm  of  4  years  vice  Richard  D.  Dutremble. 
In  THE  Army 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3036,  3066.  3284,  and  3307  to  be  as- 
signed as  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army, 
a  position  ol  Importance  sind  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 
To    be    lieutenant    general.    Army    of    the 

United   States   and   Major   General,    U.S. 

Army 

Ma].  Oen.  Bamhard  Theodore  Mlttemeyer, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.    Army    of    the    United    States. 
(colmel.  U.S.  Army.  Medical  Corps). 
In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  reserve  captains  of 
the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LIME 

Leroy  Vincent  Isaacson. 
Vincent  Joseph  Anzllottl.  Jr. 
Francis  Neale  Smith. 
George  Clark  Sayer. 

MEDICAI.  CORPS 

John  Peter  Connelly. 

SUPPLY  COKPS 

Delbert  Harry  Beumer. 

In  THE  Navt 

The  following  named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5769 
(line  officers) ,  5773  (staif  corps  officers) .  and 
S791,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Streck.  Steven  C. 

DENTAL  COBPS 

Aldrlch.  David  A. 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (Jtmior 
grade)  of  the  US.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the 
line  and  various  staff  corps,  as  Indicated, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 6769  (line  officers),  5773  (staff  corps 
officers),  and  6791.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Balrd.  Malcolm  E.  Gross.  Douglas  A. 

Bams.  Thomas  D.  Knlsley,  Harold  L.,  HI 

Bingham,  Fred,  in  McDaniel,  Brent  W. 
Blacklngton,  Mark  R.  McQullkin,  Philip  W. 

Dryden,  Douglas  K.  Oakes.  Dale  R. 

Oarrison.  Clifton  F..  Zimmerman.  George 
Jr-  W. 


SUPPLY    COBPS 

Mitchell,  George  K. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Henderson,  Charles  Z. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Bayslc.  OfelU  M. 

The  following-named  ensigns  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  In  the  line,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
5784  and  5791.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Phillips.  James  8..  Jr. 

Spencer,  Lennle  W. 

The  following-named  women  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  5771  and  5791,  subject  to  qual- 
ifications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Costen,  Laurel  M. 

Nell,  Ronna  C. 

Hlldebrand,  Cynthia  C. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the 
Suppy  Corps,  as  permanent  ensign  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  pursuant 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5582 
(b)  and  5572,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Miller,  Alvln  B. 

Murray,  Richard  P. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the  Supply 
Corps,  as  permanent  ensign,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  SS82(b)  and 
5572,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Motter.  Jon  G. 

In  the   Navy 

The  following  named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Archer.  Billy  J.  Engen,  Marvin  R. 

Broadaway.  Ronny  T..  Haase,  William  H..  Ill 

Jr.  Uoy.  Daniel  T. 

Cunningham,  Thomas  Miller,  Bryan  Jay 

M.  Pachankis,  Richard  W 

Douglass,  Michael  W.    Sommerfleld,  Mark  R. 

The  following  named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  lieutenant 
coinunander  and  temporary  ccnnmander  In 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Faber,  Myron  M. 

West  brook.  John 

Chief  Warrant  Officer,  W-2  Mark  R. 
Lederer.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  to  be  appointed 
a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  temporary  chief  war- 
rant officers,  W-3,  to  be  appointed  perma- 
nent chief  warrant  officer.  W-2.  In  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Mackay,  Robert  O.        Whlted,  Ronald  M. 

Walter,  Coy  J. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer,  W-2  Robert  F. 
Oeihl,  U.S.  Navy»4o  be  s^polnted  a  perma- 
nent chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Capt.  Donald  D.  Hutchlngs,  Medical  Corps. 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  cap- 
tain in  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  civilian  college  grad- 
uates to  be  appointed  permanent  commander 


In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.8.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Pruet,  Charles  W. 

Ryan,  William  J. 

Frederick  B.  Hendricks.  ex-Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Comdr.  Sally  K.  Cowles.  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Capt.  Daniel  O.  Foote,  Medical  Corps.  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander and  temporary  captain  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Alan  M.  Stevens,  ex-Naval  Reserve  officer, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  and 
temporary  captain,  Special  Duty  (Merchant 
Marine.  Deck)  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U^S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Roy  R.  Lambert,  civilian  college  graduate, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander 
and  temporary  captain.  Special  Duty  (Mer- 
chant Marine,  Deck)  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
aa  provided  by  law. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Lester  A.  Dutcber,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  retired,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
commander  and  temporary  captain,  Special 
Duty  (Merchant  Marine,  Deck)  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Eklward  Skorupskl,  civilian  college  gradu- 
ate, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander 
and  temporary  captain.  Special  Duty  (Mer- 
chant Marine,  Engineering)  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Naw,  subtest  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  bv  law. 

Lt.  Francis  L.  Walsh.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  to 
be  appointed  a  temporary  commander.  Spe- 
cial Duty  (Merchant  Marine.  Engineering)  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Nemesio  B.  Bucayu.  Jr.,  ex-Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  followliv»-named  U.S.  Naw  officers  to 
be  aopolnted  temoorary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Owlnn  Murray  Zeln  E.  Obagl 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  September  4, 
1981,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  August  3,  1981: 
Department  of  State 

M.  Virginia  Schafer,  of  Washington,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Solomon  Islands. 

Frank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr..  of  New  Mexico,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

David  B.  Funderburk,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 

Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Switzerland. 
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U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 


Donald  Eugene  SantarelU,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17.  1983,  vice 
Edward  L.  Marcus,  term  expired. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THE   TREASURY 

Luis  Victor  Hurtado,  of  California,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver,  vice  Michael  E.  Witt. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 

Cameron  M.  Batjer,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
for  a  term  of  6  years,  vice  William  E.  Amos, 
term  expired. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Everett  George  Rank,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice 
Howard  W.  Hjort. 

COMMUNTTY   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

Lawrence  Y.  Goldberg,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  vice  Robert  Stem 
Landmann,  resigned. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
John   A.  Todhunter.  of   Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant    Administrator    for    Toxic     Sub- 
stances   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency,  vice  Steven  D.  Jellinek. 

Department  of  Defense 
Kobert  N.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  36bxi  Howard 
Moxley  III.  resigned. 

In  the  Armt 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Nelson  Brandenburg. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  3066,  In 
grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Calvin  Plxley.  541-22- 
4663.  (age  57),  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  permanent  professor  for  re- 
appointment to  the  Active  Duty  List  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force.  In  accordance  with  section 
631.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  the  grade 


of  colonel,  Regtilar  Air  Force,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  VI.  Transition 
Provisions.  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act  of  1980. 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Badgett.  Lee  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (chief  warrant  offi- 
cers) for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for 
limited  duty,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5596,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Agrue,  Anthony  E.  Edwards,  Michael  D. 
Amano,  Richard  Ellenberg.  Ihomas  C. 

Andrewd.  William  A.  Elggren.  Steven  O. 
Austin.  Max  E.  Foreman.  Ste  hen  H. 

Ayers,  William  S.  Fraley,  Gary  D. 

Bailey.  Wesley  W.  Fryer.  Roland  J..  Jr. 

Ballentlne.  Richard  J..  Gaerttner.  William  J. 

Jr.  Gallagher,  John  J. 

Bath.  Robert  A.  Garber,  Jan  D. 

Beall.  John  R.  Green.  Melvln  D. 

Beehler.  Karl  P.  Greer.  William  T. 

Belvlll.  Ronald  L.  Grow,  George  T.,  Jr. 

Benbow,  Robert  C,  Jr.  Halford.  Gary  F. 
Bennett,  Robert  O..  Jr.  Halverson,  Lee  P. 
Berendt,  Clement  J.      Hammer.  Alan  A. 
Berryhlll.  David  C.         Hansen.  Donald  R. 
Blackwell,  George  K.    Harris,  Henry  C. 
Brady.  John  C.  Hartman.  Howard  A. 

Brake,  Patrick  J.  Harvey,  Selvln  E. 

Breese,  Thomas  L.  Hayes,  Michael  B. 

Brevell,  James  E.  Heffernan.  Edward  H. 

Bynum,,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.  Hester.  Michael  P. 
Caldwell.  Clifton  D.  Hinds.  John  V..  Jr. 
Canterbury,  Michael     Hoogendorn.  James  R. 

G.  Houghtallng, 

Cavanaugh.  Robert  W..     Leonard  J. 

Jr.  Howard, 

Cavanaugh,  William  J.     Winfleld  D.,  Jr. 
Chandler,  Tommy  L.     Hullopeter,  Gary  L. 
Charlton,  William  H.,   Johnson,  Paul  E. 

Jr.  Johnston,  John  W. 

Cox,  William  C.  Jones,  Claud  R. 

Crall.  Daniel  A.  Jones,  Lester  R. 

Crouch,  George  M.         Jones,  Robert  R. 
Daniels,  Richard  C.       Kerr,  Garry  R. 
Davey,  Wayne  A.  Kincaid.  Kathleen  J. 

Davis,  Rickey  D.  Kassay,  John  J.,  Jr. 

Delossantos,  Joseph  S.Knope,  James  M. 
Denoyer,  Richard  L.      Kobe,  Leon  G. 
Dlpman,  David  A.  Kozakevrich. 

Dockrey.  Donald  R.  Michael,  Jr. 

Drown,  Roger  F.  Kufhta,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 

Edelbrock,  Robert  C,    Landrum,  Eugene  W. 

Jr.  Langford,  James  D. 


Laporte.  Alfred  P.,  Jr. 
Larkin,  Victor  A. 
Lasnler,  Kenneth  P. 
Law.  Douglas  A. 
Lawson,  Walter  S. 
Lease,  Paul  F. 
pedlow,  Edward  C,  III 
Lee,  Joung  U. 
Lewis,  Donald 
Llttrell,  Wllbum  E. 
Manglnen.  William  E. 
Manscb.  John  M. 
Martin.  William  H 
Masterson,  Richard  W 
McBeth.  Larry  W. 
McEvoy,  Paul  E. 
McClendon,  Andrew 
McGrath,  Patrick  J. 
Mees,  William  L. 
Messall,  Sandra  K. 
Miller,  David  K.,  Ill 
Nelson,  Daniel  A. 
Nicholson,  James  D. 
O'Donnell,  Daniel  E. 
Patrick,  Jimmy  C. 
Peterson,  Willie  J. 
Phillips,  George  J. 
Plowman,  Charles  B. 
Potts,  Evelyn  M. 
Pozzolungo.  Michael 
Pyle,  Robert  S. 
Ramberg.  William  E 
Reynolds,  Thomas  A. 
Rlley,  Michael  T. 
Rodenskl,  Robert  W. 
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Schwab,  Stephen  E. 
Simmons,  Arnold  E. 
Simon,  David  L. 
Skinner,  Frank  P. 
Smith,  Lonnle  D. 
Smith,  Thomas  F. 
Smith,  William  C. 
Spelman,  Joseph 
Spencer,  Michael  E. 
Sielnhelmer,  Robert 
Stewart,  Ronald  A. 
Still,  Thomas  R. 
Stone,  Dale  W. 
JSullenger,  Danny  W. 
Sutton,  John  D. 
Swope.  Larry  L. 
Thorpe,  Dennis  M. 
Tietjen,  Bemdt  H. 
Torres,  Jess 
Tucker,  Michael  P. 
Vaughan,  Charles  A. 
Vogler,  Mark  A. 
Walker,  Jake,  Jr. 
Wallis,  Roy  V. 
Walmsley,  Alexander 

W. 
Ward,  Raymond  E. 
Washburn.  Ronald  R. 
Watt,  Howard  A. 
Welch,  Ray  A. 
Wood,  Jack  L. 
Wright.  Ronald  D. 
Wrlghting,  Wayne  E. 
Zamer,  Thomas  M. 
Zimmerman,  John  R. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  September  8, 
1981,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  3,  1981: 
The   Judiciary 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  second  circuit,  vice  Mur- 
ray I.  Gurfeln,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  9,  1981: 

ACnON  Agency 

Winifred  Ann  Plzzano,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency, 
vice  Mary  Elizabeth  King,  resigned. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  reouests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Hatred  stirs  up  strife,  but  love  covers 
all  offenses.— PTO\erbs  10:  12. 

Give  ear  to  our  prayer,  O  Lord,  and 
heed  our  supplications,  that  we  may 
do  those  things  that  bring  honor  to 
Your  name  and  praise  to  Your  people. 
Fill  our  hearts  with  the  desire  to  seek 
justice  and  do  mercy,  and  keep  our 
eyes  open  to  the  needy  and  oppressed. 
May  our  minds  not  be  closed  by  anger 
or  hatred  toward  others  but  instead  be 
cleansed  and  purified  by  the  gifts  of 
love  which  You  have  so  manifestly 
given  to  all.  In  Your  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
R.  COTTER 


Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  206)  on 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  William 
R.  Cotter. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  206 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  R.  Cotter,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  the  Speaker  may  desig- 
nate, together  with  such  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  have  the  sad  duty  to  announce 
to  my  colleagues  the  death  of  William 
Ross  Cotter,  and  I  join  with  the  gen- 


tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY).  if  he  could  join  me  in  the  well,  to 
make  a  few  comments  and  to  recognize 
our  colleagues  for  a  similar  purpose. 

William  Ross  Cotter  was  born  on 
July  18.  1926.  in  Hartford.  He  was  a 
Hartford  person  clear  through  and 
loved  that  city.  He  went  to  Trinity 
College.  He  graduated  from  Trinity. 
He  was  a  city  councilor,  a  very  active 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  city  of  Hartford,  an  aide  to  our 
recent  and  great  Senator,  Abraham 
Ribicoff.  He  also,  as  all  of  us  know, 
was  a  valued  Member  of  the  House 
and  of  the  congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  have  one  final 
comment:  It  is  simply  that  Bill 
Cotter  was  a  low  key,  very  quiet  man, 
very  unassuming,  and  unpretentious. 
He  loved  this  House  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
love  and  admiration  for  the  Speaker 
and  for  this  House.  He  really  wanted 
nothing  more  in  life  than  to  serve  his 
constituents  in  Hartford  and  in  the 
greater  Hartford  area,  and  it  is  a  trag- 
edy that  he  was  taken  from  our  State 
and  from  this  body  at  such  a  young 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bill 
Cotter  and  I  came  to  this  body  to- 
gether in  January  of  1971.  From  that 
day  forward  I  think  Bill  had  always 
been  one  of  my  closest  friends.  Bill 
was.  I  guess,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
world  today  seemingly  "laid  back." 
seemingly  quiet,  and  yet  I  never  knew 
of  a  man  who  cared  more  about  where 
this  country  was  going  and  the  obliga- 
tion that  he  had  to  try  and  help  get  it 
there. 

I  remember  an  anecdote  one  day 
that  to  me  expressed  Bill  Cotter  and 
the  way  he  really  was.  We  were  stand- 
ing, as  we  so  often  do.  out  here  on  the 
steps,  just  looking  at  the  good  weath- 
er, and  this  very  young  choral  group, 
from  somewhere  in  our  Nation,  sing- 
ing on  the  steps,  and  as  usual  being  ig- 
nored by  the  traffic  and  by  everyone 
else  when  Bill  looked  down  at  them 
in  the  midst  of  our  discussing  taxes, 
which  was  his  committee,  and  he  said 
to  me,  he  said: 

Stew,  I  wonder  if  we  really  know  what  we 
are  doing  to  those  kids. 

That  was  Bill  Cotter. 

He  cared  deeply.  I  know  on  my  part 
that  this  House,  this  body,  will  never 
be  the  same  for  me  without  Bill.  Bill 
put  friendship  above  partisanship.  I 
can  remember  the  times  that  he  used 
to  be  asked  into  my  district  during  a 


campaign  and  that  he  would  simply 
turn  around  and  say: 

I  will  not  go:  we  do  not  do  that  in  our 
SUte. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  have  had  two  grievous 
losses  in  the  last  2  years,  a  wonderful 
ex-colleague  of  ours  in  Gov.  Ella 
Grasso  and  now  Bill  Cotter. 

Bill  loved  the  people  of  the  State. 
He  will  be  missed  by  the  politicians 
and  he  will  be  publicly  mourned  by 
the  politicians,  but  in  essence  the 
people  who  are  going  to  miss  what 
Bill  Cotter  was.  are  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  people  about 
whom  he  cared  above  and  beyond  any 
other  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's closeness  to  Bill  and  I  know 
that  the  Speaker  feels  what  we  are 
feeling,  and  I  hope  that  everyone  will 
realize  that  we  did  not  lose  a  politi- 
cian, we  lost  a  friend  and  a  great  man. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  stay  in  the  well  to  recog- 
nize Members  of  the  minority  in  a  few 
moments. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  this  especially  applies  to  my  col- 
leagues: How  do  you  say  goodby  to  a 
friend? 

Bill  Cotter  was  exactly  that  to  me. 

I  was  first  elected  to  the  Connecticut 
General  Assembly  in  1962,  and  from 
then  until  now,  our  relationship  has 
been  a  close,  a  meaningful,  warm  one. 
During  that  entire  period  of  time  this 
gracious,  thoughtful,  decent  human 
being  was  involved  in  Connecticut's 
government.  He  truly  was  a  product  of 
the  grassroots.  He  bragged  about  get- 
ting involved  in  Hartford  politics  with 
the  then  Hartford  city  chairman.  John 
Bailey,  who  went  on  to  become  State 
and  national  chairman.  He  drove  all 
over  the  State  of  Connecticut  with  his 
close  friend  John  Bailey. 

When  we  think  of  Connecticut  poli- 
tics, we  think  of  Bill  Cotter.  We 
think  of  his  involvement  at  the  city 
level,  as  commissioner  of  insurance  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  our  giants  in  Connecti- 
cut government.  John  Dempsey  and 
Ella  Grasso.  We  know  him  also  as 
someone  who  gave  a  decade  as  treasur- 
er of  his  party,  the  Democratic  Party; 
and  as  someone  who  came  to  the  Halls 
of       Congress       quiet.       considerate. 
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thoughtful,  unassuming,  but  above  all. 
consistently  always  decent. 

His  government,  his  politics,  were 
personal  politics,  personal  govern- 
ment. He  reached  out  and  touched 
people  whether  it  was  a  doorkeeper  or 
a  Congressman  or  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Bill  Cotter  could  com- 
municate. 

Day  after  day  his  life  was  a  life  of 
helping  people  and  today  as  we  think 
of  that  life,  as  we  think  of  that  in- 
volvement, as  we  think  of  that  dedica- 
tion to  public  service,  we  know  full 
well  that  our  lives  are  better  for  his  in- 
volvement. As  one  who  was  very  much 
touched  by  this  thoughtful  and  decent 
man.  can  I  say  to  Bill  Cotter,  thank 
you  for  this  commitment,  thank  you 
for  this  meaningful  life,  thank  you 
from  all  of  us  that  you  have  helped  so 
much.  Goodby  old  buddy,  we  will  miss 
you. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Gejdenson) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
personally  feel  very  honored  to  have 
known  Bill.  As  a  freshman  in  Con- 
gress, I  found  Bill  Cotter  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely helpful  guide  and  mentor.  He 
was  straightforward  and  sincere,  but 
never  was  without  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  always  willing 
to  take  the  time  to  help  show  someone 
else  the  ropes. 

One  of  my  first  memories  as  a  Con- 
gressman is  of  Bill  Cotter,  swearing 
me  into  Congress  before  a  group  of 
constituents  on  Capitol  Hill,  telling  me 
what  a  rewarding  experience  I  was 
going  to  have.  From  then  on.  no 
matter  how  busy  he  was.  he  was 
always  available  for  advice  and  sugges- 
tions. 

Bill  did  not  care  about  making  the 
limelight:  He  only  cared  about  being-  a 
good  Representative,  one  who  was 
both  concerned  and  effective.  He  led  a 
life  dedicated  to  public  service  and 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  office. 

A  great  Congressman,  Bill  well  de- 
served the  respect  he  acquired  over 
the  years  from  his  colleagues.  We  will 
all  miss  his  quiet  integrity,  his 
thoughtfulness.  and  his  assistance.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  was  able  to  work 
with  Bill  for  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
for  his  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DeNardis). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  Bill  Cotter  and  I  had  seen 
our  relationship  grow  into  one  of 
mutual  interest  and  respect.  We 
shared  a  love  of  the  legislative  process; 


born  in  Connecticut  where  he  served 
as  insurance  commissioner  as  I  was 
seeking  political  office.  Although  we 
were  of  different  political  parties,  1 
was  always  impressed  with  his  courte- 
ous sense  of  fairness  and  his  willing- 
ness to  listen  and  to  help. 

Bill  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  the  same  year  I 
was  elected  to  the  Connecticut  State 
Senate.  On  many  visits  to  Washington, 
we  met  and  discussed  Connecticut  af- 
fairs and  matters  of  concern  to  our 
mutual  constituency.  He  was  always 
articulate,  helpful,  and  available  to 
listen. 

Shortly  after  my  own  election  to 
Congress  in  November  of  1980. 1  heard 
from  Bill  Cotter.  He  offered  himself 
and  his  staff  to  assist  me  in  any  way 
possible.  I  wisely  took  advantage  of 
that  offer  and.  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  election  and  my  inaugura- 
tion, spoke  with  him  often.  I  learned 
much. 

Before  Bill's  illness,  we  met  regular- 
ly on  the  floor  to  discuss  issues  and 
politics,  legislative  procedures,  people, 
and  problems.  He  was  always  helpful 
to  me,  a  freshman  legislator,  and 
always  concerned  about  me  and  the 
people  I  represent. 

Perhaps  one  of  his  warmest  gestures 
toward  me  was  his  appearance  at  a  pri- 
vate very  exciting  gathering  of  my 
friends  and  supporters  held  in  the 
Capitol  right  after  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Congressman.  It  was  certainly  an  emo- 
tional day  for  me  and  my  family.  The 
visit  by  the  senior  Member  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  although,  as  I  have 
said,  he  was  not  of  my  party,  left  an 
impression  not  only  on  me  but  on  all 
in  attendance.  It  was  a  warm  and 
caring  gesture  by  a  man  whose  record 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  warm  and 
caring  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut  and  most  es- 
pecially to  all  of  those  who  also  cared 
and  served  our  people. 

The  First  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  wisely  returned  Bill 
Cotter  to  office  each  time  he  sought 
their  support.  He  will  be  missed  by 
them  and  by  all  of  us  who  were  helped 
by  him  and  who  knew  him  for  the  con- 
siderate, thoughtful,  wise,  and  com- 
passionate person  he  always  was. 

D  1215 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
recognize,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  about  Bill  Cotter,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man  from   Illinois  (Mr.   Rostenkow- 

SKI). 

Before  I  do,  let  me  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  perhaps  we  do  not  express 
our  admiration  and  affection  for  each 
other  in  this  body  often  enough,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  Bill  Cotter 
thought  the  world  of  our  chairman. 


and  he  was  not  afraid  to  express  it  and 
to  tell  anybody  about  it.  He  was  a  very 
good  and  loyal  member  of  the  chair- 
man's committee,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  for 
taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
colleague  from  Connecticut. 

There  was  probably  no  one  closer  in 
the  Congress  today  to  me  than  Bill 
Cotter.  Bill  had  the  knack  of  being  a 
quiet  legislator.  He  did  not  grab  for 
headlines.  Instead,  he  spent  his  years 
in  Washington  representing  the 
people  and  region  where  he  was  raised 
with  quiet  sensitivity. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Frog  Hollow,  a 
Hartford  neighborhood  known  for  its 
political  life.  Bill  was  seasoned  in  the 
State  house  and  later  rose  to  become 
Connecticut's  insurance  commissioner 
l)efore  coming  to  Congress  a  decade 
ago. 

Bill  came  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1975.  with  the  reform 
wave  that  gathered  after  Watergate. 
Yet  his  counsel  was  moderate.  I  can 
remember  his  voice  raised  only  once- 
advocating  energy  assistance  to  the  el- 
derly in  his  hard-hit  region  of  New 
England.  He  chose  his  legislative 
issues  with  care  and,  like  his  fight  to 
extend  the  investment  tax  credit  to 
inner-city  renovation,  they  most  often 
reflected  his  concern  for  the  working 
family  living  in  a  difficult  time. 

His  most  recent,  and  perhaps  his 
greatest,  legislative  success  was  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  individual  retirement 
accounts  (IRA's)  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  just  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Long  ago.  Bill  recognized  that  most 
Americans  reached  retirement  under- 
insured.  Private  pension  plans  had  too 
often  collapsed,  or  been  diluted. 
Transferability  was  a  constant  hazard. 
Social  security  was  never  meant  to 
meet  the  entire  needs  of  retired  work- 
ing families. 

Expanding  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts not  only  offered  greater  per- 
sonal command  over  a  retirement  pen- 
sion, but  also— as  Bill  forcefully 
pointed  out— a  deep  pocket  for  nation- 
al savings.  His  campaign  over  the  last 
year  was  as  determined  as  it  was  ulti- 
mately successful. 

It  is  so  remarkable  that  a  man  in  the 
autumn  of  his  own  life  would  be  as 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  those 
whose  lives  would  reach  beyond  his 
own. 

Bill  was  a  totally  committed 
Member  of  this  body.  He  would  con- 
stantly tell  me  over  the  phone  how 
the  issue  ought  to  be  handled  during 
the  committee's  deliberation.  As  sick 
as  Bill  Cotter  was.  he  wanted  to 
come  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  tax  debate  last  month.  It  was  only 
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on  my  insistence  that  he  did  not 
return  to  Washington. 

Workingmen  and  workingwomen, 
giant  financial  institutions,  and  small 
businesses  owe  Bill  a  broad  measure 
of  quiet  gratitude  for  initiating  such  a 
monumental  economic  provision. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Revenue  Measures,  he  left 
behind  an  impressive  agenda  for  tax 
legislation. 

Bill  was  a  man  of  great  common- 
sense.  He  had  a  rare  sense  of  what 
Americans  expected  from  Govern- 
ment. He  understood  that  a  steady 
course  was,  in  the  end,  wiser  and  more 
productive  than  sudden  flights  of  leg- 
islative experiment. 

Bill  was  also  a  fine  politician.  He 
played  the  game  as  I  like  to  play  the 
game— straight  on.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  knew 
that  when  you  got  a  Cotter  commit- 
ment, it  was  in  stone  and  when  you 
got  Bill  Cotter  to  help  or  support 
you  in  a  program,  you  had  a  tremen- 
dous ally. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Bill.  He  had  the 
knack  of  brightening  a  room  when  he 
walked  into  it. 

We  ate  dinner  three  times  a  week  for 
the  last  7  years  in  Washington.  Many 
times  at  the  dinner  table  when  the 
load  was  pretty  heavy.  Bill  Cotter  in 
his  gentle  way  would  come  up  with  the 
perfect  one  liner.  He  would  bring  light 
into  a  dark  conversation. 

He  was  almost  an  uncle  to  my  chil- 
dren. When  my  daughters  came  to 
visit  me  here  in  Washington,  it  was 
Bill  Cotter  who  would  tease  and 
cajole.  He  never  missed  dinner  with 
my  family.  To  my  wife  Laveme,  my 
daughters  Dawn.  Kristie,  Gayle,  and 
Stacy,  Bill  Cot™^  was,  and  will  in 
their  memories  remain,  a  special  kind 
of  person. 

To  Betty,  to  the  Members  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  and  to  his  con- 
stituents, I  know  you  will  miss  him; 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will 
miss  him  even  more.  His  good  humor, 
his  steadiness,  his  friendship— and,  fi- 
nally, his  bravery— touched  us  all. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able),  who  I  know  realizes  the  great 
loss  that  committee  has  had. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
feel  diminished  when  one  of  our 
friends  crosses  the  bar  and  puts  out  to 
sea,  despite  the  memories  he  leaves 
behind. 

I  did  not  have  great  experience  with 
Bill  Cotter  in  a  wide  range  of  places 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  my  as- 
sociation with  him  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  led  me  to  believe 
that  I  could  tell  what  kind  of  a  person 


he  would  be  under  all  circumstances. 
He  was  a  man  who  did  not  immediate- 
ly grab  you.  He  was  quiet.  He  seemed 
deliberative,  but  I  quickly  found  out  in 
my  association  with  him  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  it  was 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
or  a  lack  of  commitment,  but  because 
Bill  Cotter  wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  wanted  to  be  sure  he  arrived 
at  the  right  decision  by  a  careful  proc- 
ess. As  such,  he  was  a  man  who  defied 
those  ideological  and  political  cubby- 
holes that  many  of  us  crawl  into  all 
too  easily.  Once  he  made  up  his  mind, 
as  the  chairman  has  said,  you  could 
depend  on  him;  but  you  would  also 
know  that  if  he  made  up  his  mind  dif- 
ferently from  you,  he  would  remain 
your  friend. 

Bill  Cotter  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  helped  make  this  House  a  human 
institution  and  as  such  he  leaves  a 
great  many  friends  behind  him.  In 
contributing  to  the  House  as  a  human 
institution,  he  has  also  contributed  to 
his  country. 

I  am  sure  many  of  his  constituents 
thought  of  him  not  just  as  a  Repre- 
sentative, but  as  a  friend,  a  warm 
human  being,  a  decent  person  and  the 
kind  of  man  who  should  be  serving  in 
government  and  helping  his  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  We  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  his  gracious  statement. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  great  honor  to 
recognize  for  purposes  of  a  statement 
on  the  resolution,  one  of  Bill  Cot- 
ter's dearest  friends  in  this  body,  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
sorrowful  heart  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  tribute  to  my  beloved  friend 
Bill  Cotter. 

I  knew  Bill  Cotter  for  many  years 
before  he  came  to  Congress.  He  was 
very  active  in  the  politics  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  I  met  him  through 
the  late,  great  John  Bailey  who  was 
the  guiding  force  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
a  national  chairman  of  our  party. 
John  was  Bill's  mentor  and  they  were 
close  personal  friends  and  allies. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  an  aide 
to  former  Governor  Ribbicoff  and  as 
the  State  insurance  commissioner 
before  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1970. 

Bill  had  an  effervescent  personality 
and  could  light  up  the  room,  as  Dan 
RosTENKOWSKi  has  said.  I  guess  the 
Irish  in  him  made  him  a  ribber  and  a 
kidder  and  he  loved  a  good  time  and 
he  loved  fun. 

My  politics  are  liberal  and  Bill  was 
a  moderate.  He  had  been  a  successful 
businessman  and  believed  that  the 
Government  was  going  too  far  in 
many  of  its  programs;  yet  he  was  a 
man  of  concern  and  compassion.  Bill 
Cotter  truly  loved  people. 


Bill's  first  love,  after  his  family  and 
his  mother  who  he  adored,  was  poli- 
tics. He  loved  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  loved  his  native  State  of  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Hartford  area  from  which 
he  came.  He  loved  the  life  of  being 
with  and  helping  people.  He  loved  the 
life  of  working  in  the  background; 
studying  problems,  planning  solutions. 
Not  often  did  Bill  take  the  floor,  but 
he  was  an  extremely  knowledgeable 
fellow,  and  he  knew  how  to  move 
through  the  committee  system,  and 
through  the  friendships  he  developed 
here  in  the  House  and  the  respect  and 
affection  his  colleagues  had  for  him. 

I  last  talked  to  Bill  just  2  weeks 
ago.  I  would  call  him  at  least  once  a 
week  and  when  they  told  me  that  they 
had  stopped  the  chemotherapy  treat- 
ments, I  became  extremely  concerned 
about  Bill.  So  I  called  him  and  he 
told  me  he  was  delighted  that  they 
had  stopped  the  treatment.  He  said, 

Tm  going  to  lick  this." 

In  my  heart  I  know  that  Bill  truly 
believed  to  the  end  that  he  was  going 
to  lick  that  dreaded  disease  of  cancer. 
He  was  such  a  beautiful  man— he  had 
such  personal  strength  and  determina- 
tion. 

We  have  all  been  touched  by  hus 
career  here  in  Washington— by  his 
gentleness,  his  persuasiveness,  his 
wonderful  personality. 

My  wife,  Millie,  and  the  entire 
O'Neill  family  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Bill's  family  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  our  love  in  this  time  of  great  sad- 
ness. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolano). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  a  sad  day  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  people  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut  lost  their  Con- 
gressman and  the  Members  of  this 
House  lost  a  colleague  and  a  friend. 

Bill  Cotter's  death  comes  as  a  pro- 
found shock  and  leaves  me  with  a 
sense  of  deep  personal  loss.  Our  dis- 
tricts are  served  by  the  same  airport 
and  we  frequently  traveled  to  and 
from  Washington  together.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  commuting  is  one  of  the 
least  enjoyable  aspects  of  serving  in 
Congress;  but  I  came  to  look  forward 
to  the  trips  on  which  I  knew  I  would 
have  Bill's  company.  He  enjoyed  talk- 
ing about  the  country,  and  his  keen  in- 
sights and  easygoing  manner  made  it  a 
pleasure  to  travel  with  him.  I  have 
many  fond  remembrances  of  the  time 
we  spent  together,  I  am  only  sorry 
that  those  times  will  be  no  more. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  knew 
of  Bill's  struggle  with  cancer  over  the 
last  few  months.  He  accepted  his  ill- 
ness as  another  challenge  in  his  life, 
and  I  know  that  he  never  lost  his 
desire  to  conquer  it.  He  never  com- 
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plained,  but  went  quietly  about  the 
business  of  overcoming  his  illness  with 
the  same  type  of  determination  that 
characterized  his  work  in  Congress.  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  just  yester- 
day in  which  he  thanked  me  for  some 
encouragement  he  felt  I  had  given 
him  and  mentioned  some  concerns  of 
his  constituents  that  he  wanted  to  ad- 
dress. I  think  that  what  bothered  Bill 
most  about  his  illness  was  not  the 
physical  discomfort  it  brought  him, 
but  the  fact  that  it  robbed  him  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  Washington 
working  for  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Hartford  whom  he  loved  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Cotter  served  in 
this  House  for  10  years.  His  approach 
was  low  key  rather  than  flamboyant 
but  he  was  an  effective  spokesman  for, 
and  Representative  of,  the  people  of 
Connecticut.  He  never  had  a  bad  word 
for  anyone.  The  people  that  sent  him 
here  on  five  occasions,  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  served,  trusted  and  re- 
spected him.  His  absence  will  be  felt  in 
the  days  ahead  as  we  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  economic  issues  on  which  he 
was  so  well  versed  and  in  which  he 
took  such  an  interest. 

I  want  to  extend  my  profound  sym- 
pathies to  Bill's  sister,  Betty,  on  her 
loss.  That  loss  is  shared  by  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut.  Bill's  death, 
coming  within  a  relatively  short  time 
after  the  death,  from  cancer,  of 
former  Gov.  Ella  Grasso,  deprives 
Connecticut  of  two  of  her  best  loved 
and  most  effective  political  leaders.  It 
deprives  this  Congress  of  one  of  its 
hardest  working  and  most  dependable 
Members.  It  deprives  this  Nation  of  an 
outstanding  public  official. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Connecticut  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kind  statement 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  ap- 
preciate, as  we  all  do,  the  time  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MOFFETT),  and  others, 
have  taken  for  us  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  service  that  Bill 
Cotter  has  given  to  his  congressional 
district  and  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Bill 
Cotter  primarily  through  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  most 
recently  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  followed  Bill  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  1978,  after 
having  served  with  him  for  4  years  on 
the  Banking  Committee.  I  knew  him 
to  be  an  extremely  reliable  and  obvi- 
ously dedicated  member  of  both  of 
these  hard-working  and  demanding 
committees. 
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As  has  already  been  clearly  stated. 
Bill  Cotter  was  not  an  overly  flam- 
boyant or,  indeed  a  verbally  noisy 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  he  was  always  on  the  job 
and  consistently  provided  knowledgea- 
ble input  to  the  legislative  process. 
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As  a  consequence.  Bill  did  not 
always  make  the  evening  news  and 
was  not  as  well  known  publicly,  except 
in  his  own  district,  as  some  of  our 
other  Members.  But  he  was  there.  He 
was  always  on  the  job.  He  knew  well 
the  laws  relating  to  both  of  those  com- 
mittees and,  of  course,  all  of  the  issues 
facing  his  own  congressional  district. 

He  genuinely  understood  our  com- 
plex tax  laws,  as  our  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  al- 
ready stated.  Bill  Cotter  was  very 
much  a  part  of  the  draftsmanship  of 
the  recently  passed  tax  bill.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  many  of  his 
proposals  were  contained  in  both  the 
Democratic  version  as  well  as  the  Re- 
publican version  of  the  tax  bill.  And  I 
think  that  fact  speaks  well  for  his  leg- 
islative craftsmanship  and  his  capabil- 
ity as  a  active  participant  in  the  whole 
process  of  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Bill,  of  course,  contributed  mightily 
to  the  understanding  that  our  Ameri- 
cans serving  overseas  need  relief  from 
undue  taxation  being  placed  upon 
them,  and  he  made  sure  that  those 
changes  were  contained  in  our  recent 
tax  bill. 

He  was,  as  has  already  been  stated 
by  our  chairman,  very  active  in  incen- 
tives for  retirement,  for  our  entire 
American  populace,  and  again  made 
sure  that  those  changes  were  in  our 
tax  bill.  He  is  definitely  to  be  credited 
for  his  persistence  in  that  area. 

Although  these  are  the  most  well 
known,  there  were  many  other  posi- 
tions that  he  took  in  which  he  crafted 
the  tax  bill. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Bill  Cotter.  His  office,  in- 
cidentally has  been  just  around  the 
comer  from  mine.  Our  offices  ex- 
changed not  only  smiles  but  ideas  in 
many  ways.  And,  of  course,  on  given 
occasions  we  answered  the  phones  for 
each  other.  There  were  just  so  many 
ways  in  which  I  got  to  know  Bill 
Cotter  as  an  office  neighbor  so  much 
better  than  I  had  Itnown  him  even 
during  our  close  committee  work. 

I  think  the  best  way  I  can  summa- 
rize the  character  of  Bill  Cotter  is  to 
say  that  he  served  this  Congress,  this 
country,  with  quiet  dignity,  and  with  a 
sense  of  dedicated  service  that  you 
very  seldom  see  among  public  office- 
holders. I  know  that  we  will  all  genu- 
inely and  sincerely  miss  Bill  Cotter 
and  his  service  to  this  fine  body.  We 
know  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  miss  him.  We  know  his  family  will 
miss  him.  We  know  his  district  will 


certainly  miss  him.  We  linow  the  coun- 
try will  miss  him.  America  has  lost  a 
fine  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  We  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  deal  of  sad- 
ness for  me  to  participate  in  this  occa- 
sion on  the  passing  of  Bill  Cotter.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  sitting  near  Bill 
Cotter.  He  sat  two  seats  away  from 
me  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. We  came  on  the  committee  at  the 
same  time.  Prom  that  vantage  point, 
you  can  size  up  an  individual  both  as 
an  individual  and  as  a  legislator.  And 
in  both  respects  Bill  Cotter  meas- 
ured to  the  very  highest  degree. 

He  literally  epitomized  what  former 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  used  to  de- 
scribed as  his  favorite  legislator,  the 
workhorse.  He  was  a  workhorse  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  where  he  came  from.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  he  loved 
Hartford,  the  people  of  Hartford.  He 
did  their  work  here  in  the  Congress 
and  represented  them  well. 

I  had  an  occasion  one  time  to  speak 
at  a  tax  conference  sponsored  by  the 
university  there  in  Hartford,  and  met 
a  number  of  people.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  Without  exception, 
every  one  of  them  had  only  the  kind- 
est thoughts  and  respect  for  Bill 
Cotter.  I  think  that  speaks  well  of 
him  as  representing  his  district. 

But  he  was  also  a  national  legislator. 
He  put  his  Nation  first,  what  was  good 
for  his  Nation.  And  in  that  respect, 
particularly  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  added  his  past  experi- 
ence in  business  as  well  as  politics  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  legislation 
that  affected  this  Nation. 

I  recall  in  1978,  when  we  in  the 
Democratic  Party  were  somewhat  di- 
vided over  the  direction  of  tax  policy, 
that  Bill  Cotter  was  one  of  those 
who  was  of  great  counsel  to  me  per- 
sonally in  trying  to  put  together  the 
kinds  of  tax  policies  that  would  enable 
the  economy  of  this  country  to  begin 
moving  again  in  a  direction  of  real  eco- 
nomic growth.  So  he  truly  was  a  na- 
tional legislator  in  every  respect. 

I  guess  there  are  many  words  to  de- 
scribe Bill  Cotter  that  have  been 
used  already  today.  Honesty— clearly 
his  personal  and  political  life  was 
marked  by  honesty  in  every  way.  De- 
cency—whether you  were  with  him  on 
an  issue  or  whether  he  was  opposing 
you  on  an  issue,  you  could  always 
count  on  him  being  decent  and  gra- 
cious in  the  political  battle  that 
ensued.  Thorough— he  did  do  his 
homework  before  he  made  up  his 
mind,  and  did  not  shoot  from  the  hip 
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and  make  a  rash  statement  that  he 
later  had  to  retract. 

I  suppose  the  word  that  describes 
him  even  greater  in  these  last  few 
months  was  that  of  courage.  Very, 
very  few  people  had  any  idea  of  the 
agony,  of  the  pain,  of  the  illness  that 
he  was  going  through.  He  faced  that 
illness  with  courage,  with  optimism, 
and  he  was  always  a  source  of  strength 
to  those  around  him,  even  in  his  most 
painful  days  in  the  last  few  months. 

So  Bill  Cotter  will  be  missed.  He  is 
going  to  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him. 
But  in  having  that  privilege,  we  know 
that  he  served  as  a  beacon,  as  a  true 
symbol  and  example  of  what  public 
service  is  all  about. 

He  leaves  a  very  great  legacy  to  this 
body,  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  and 
to  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  We  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  our  colleagues 
from  Connecticut  for  taking  this  time 
and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  deep  regrets  at  the  loss  of  a 
great  friend. 

Through  the  years,  with  each  new 
elected  class,  we  see  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent personalities,  different  individuals 
who  arrive  here  to  serve  their  country. 
We  are  inclined  to  judge  those  individ- 
uals and  try  to  project  what  type  of 
Member  they  are  going  to  be.  I  think 
that  is  something  we  all  fall  victim  to. 

I  remember  when  Bill  arrived  here, 
he  was  different,  different  in  a  very 
kind  and  good  way.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  self-assuming,  taking  the  well 
frequently,  speaking  on  issues  that  he 
knew  little  about.  But  he  was  one,  as 
many  have  said  here  today,  who  was 
concerned  about  his  country  and  con- 
cerned about  his  responsibility  that  he 
was  assuming  here  as  he  took  the  role 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut. 

I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
on  a  committee  with  Bill,  but  observ- 
ing with  him  here  and  talking  to  him 
on  the  floor  on  issues.  I  found  him 
well  founded.  As  has  been  said,  he  was 
truly  a  legislator's  legislator.  He  was 
not  a  politician,  but  he  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  own  way  in  Connecticut. 

He  certainly  will  be  missed  by  his 
many  friends  here.  He  will  be  missed 
by  each  of  us,  and  I  know  he  will  be 
missed  by  his  constituency  in  his  dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  by  his  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  he  will  be  missed  by 
the  people  of  our  country  who  have 
lost  a  great  legislator,  and  we  have  lost 
a  great  friend. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  my  friend  Bill 
Cotter.  I  know  no  man  who  wore  the 
mantle  of  public  service  without  pomp 
or  pretense  any  more  effectively  than 
he  did. 

He  had  a  quiet  disregard  for  cant 
and  self-promotion.  In  these  days 
when  the  best  often  believe  their  own 
press  releases  and  the  worst  continue 
to  lack  conviction.  Bill  Cotter  was 
steady,  smooth  as  a  stone,  a  great  trib- 
ute to  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  all  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  agree 
that  the  passing  of  Bill  Cotter  has  to 
be  reminiscent  somewhat  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  dearly  departed  colleague 
Bill  Steiger.  There  was  something, 
some  quality  that  was  common  be- 
tween them.  It  has  been  described 
here  concerning  Bill  Cotter  today— 
the  quietness,  the  warmness,  and 
above  all  the  friendliness,  the  encour- 
agement to  disagree  agreeably,  was 
very  much  in  both  of  them.  Bill 
Steiger  has  been  sorely  missed,  and 
Bill  Cotter  will  be  sorely  missed,  too. 

In  the  case  of  Bill  Cotter,  the  man 
was  modest,  but  the  talents  were  not. 
When  I  think  of  Bill  Cotter,  I  think 
of  the  almost  perfect  balance  between 
the  person  and  the  organization  man. 
Nobody  I  have  served  with  in  the 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  better 
personifies  the  prayer  of  Peter  Mar- 
shall: 

0  God,  help  us  remember  that  there  have 
been  those  who  have  fought  their  way  into 
oblivion  while  others  have  forgotten  them- 
selves into  immortality. 

Bill  Cotter  usually  sat  right  over  in 
that  part  of  the  Chamber.  Almost  any- 
body here  who  knew  and  loved  him 
can  picture  right  now  that  quick  smile, 
almost  impish  smile,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  joke.  Even  if  you  got  off  a  bad 
joke,  he  was  kind  enough  to  grant  you 
a  little  smile  about  it  because  he  knew 
what  you  were  getting  at. 

Finally,  I  think  of  the  words  of 
Edwin  Markham  on  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln, considering  Bill's  tender  years- 
only  the  good  die  young  and  all  that— 
who  wrote: 

And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind  he  went 
down,  as  when  a  lordly  cedar  goes  down 
with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills  and  leaves 
a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

There  will  be  a  lonesome  place  in 
this  Chamber  forever,  or  at  least  so 
long  as  any  person  living  now  in  this 
Chamber  lives  in  this  Chamber. 

1  express  my  sympathy  to  Bill's 
family,  and  that  includes  most  notably 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Danny  Rostenkowski. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Early). 

Mr.  EARLY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  briefly  say  that  in  my  7  years 
in  this  body  I  have  met  many  Mem- 
bers for  whom  I  have  great  admira- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  I  have  met  no  leg- 
islator at  the  National  or  State  level 
whom  I  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
Bill  Cotter.  Bill  Cotter  was  a  truly 
effective  national  legislator.  He  was  a 
tremendous  credit  to  the  people  of  his 
First  District  and  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  an  outstanding  public 
servant  to  the  Nation. 

He  had  a  very  low-keyed  style,  and 
was  not  the  public  release  type  of  leg- 
islator, but  no  Member  of  Congress  did 
more  for  his  constituents  and  for  his 
country  than  Bill  Cotter. 

It  has  been  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
know  Bill  Cotter  as  a  friend  and  col- 
league. His  courageous  spirit,  his  cor- 
dial personality,  and  his  wise  counsel 
will  be  long  and  deeply  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  country  has  lost 
an  exceptionally  efficient  and  dedicat- 
ed public  servant  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  these  troubled  times. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Shan- 
non). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Bill  Cotter  and  I  served  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  together. 
When  I  was  a  new  Member,  his  help  to 
me  was  generous,  and  his  advice  in- 
valuable. I  worked  with  him  on  issues 
that  were  of  particular  concern  to  New 
England.  I  always  had  his  guidance 
and  he  always  had  my  respect. 

Mr.  Cotter  was  a  gentleman.  When 
he  spoke,  his  colleagues  listened,  be- 
cause they  always  valued  an  opinion  of 
his.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  me  personal- 
ly, because  we  were  friends.  But  it  is 
also  a  loss,  a  great  loss,  to  the  people 
he  represented  so  well,  to  his  State  of 
Connecticut  and  to  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Today  is  a  sad  day.  We  have  lost  an 
excellent  Congressman  and  friend. 

As  was  stated  here  today.  Bill 
Cotter  was  a  low  key  individual.  You 
know,  there  are  some  individuals  who 
come  to  Congress  who  are  destined  to 
be  the  flamboyant,  the  headline  grab- 
bers of  the  Congress,  of  the  Nation. 
Bill  Cotter  was  not  such  an  individ- 
ual—but   that    does    not   make    Bill 
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Cotter  any  less  effective  than  those 
individuals  you  read  about  in  the 
headlines.  In  fact,  people  like  Bill 
Cotter  are  what  holds  this  Congress 
together.  Such  an  individual  brings  us 
together.  He  blends  and  melds  his 
ideas  and  opinions  from  throughout 
the  political  spectrum.  The  Bill  Cot- 
ters of  this  Congress  are  the  ones  who 
are  able  to  construct  the  consensus 
and  shape  the  necessary  compromises. 
Our  political  system  with  its  great  di- 
versity could  not  survive  without  such 
skillful  technicians.  He  knew  how  to 
get  a  job  done  and  did  not  demand  or 
need  applause  or  attention— he  cared 
about  what  he  was  doing  and  was 
simply  conscientious. 

D  1245 

Bill  was  effective;  Bill  was  hard- 
working. He  had  a  great  and  well-de- 
served reputation  for  doing  what  was 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 
He  had  the  innate  ability  and  talent  to 
represent  the  blue-collar  workers  of 
East  Hartford  and  Windsor,  and  the 
white-collar  workers  of  West  Hartford. 

And  what  greater  tribute  can  you 
pay— Bill  was  a  man  of  his  word.  As 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  Mr. 
Rostenkowski  said,  once  you  received 
a  Bill  Cotter  commitment,  it  was  set 
in  stone.  With  Bill  you  knew  where 
he  stood  and  thus  he  had  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 

I  considered  it  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  have  been  Bill  Cotter's 
friend,  and  as  someone  who  spent 
some  time  at  the  dinner  tables  with 
the  chairman  and  Bill,  it  was  certain- 
ly good  to  have  someone  there  who 
had  a  great  sense  of  honor. 

Bill  Cotter  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  many  people;  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  colleagues,  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Duncan),  the  second  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad  day  not 
only  for  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
but  a  sad  day  for  America.  Bill 
Cotter  was  one  of  the  kindest  and 
finest  men  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress. 

Bill  was  chairman  of  the  Select 
Revenue  Subcommittee  and  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  Early  in  the  year.  Bill 
called  me  and  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  I  was  going  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  we  discussed  various 
things  we  might  do  cooperatively.  Bill 
was  a  good  adversary  when  it  was  nec- 
essary, but  he  was  also  a  man  who 
could  read  through  things  and  work 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 


We  are  going  to  miss  Bill  and  his 
friendly  atmosphere  that  he  always 
created  whenever  he  came  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  offer  the  family  my  greatest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  We  thank  our  col- 
league from  Termessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and 
colleague.  Hon.  Bill  Cotter. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Bill  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee since  1975.  I  came  to  know  him  as 
a  quiet  spoken  man— and  forceful  ad- 
vocate for  the  people  of  his  district 
and,  indeed,  for  all  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Bill  Cotter  was  a  man  of  dignity 
and  a  man  of  honor.  I  will  miss  his 
leadership  and  his  guidance  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  good 
friend  from  Florida,  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  Of 
course,  serving  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  Bill  Cotter 
was  a  rich  experience.  Bill  was  a  hard 
worker,  a  quiet  person,  a  very  capable 
person  and  a  persistent  person.  As  my 
colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Stark, 
has  said,  he  possessed  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  He  was  cooperative;  he  had  a 
special  thing  about  him  that  is  hard  to 
describe,  but  Bill  Cotter  was  a  great 
man. 

He  was  always  one  who  was  punctual 
to  meetings.  He  never  kept  one  waiting 
by  being  tardy  himself.  He  always  had 
something  to  contribute,  and  without 
trying  to  monopolize  the  debate  or  the 
conversation. 

He  voted  a  good,  sound  vote,  one 
that  showed  that  he  understood  the 
issue  and  understood  the  problem  and 
represented  his  people  of  Connecticut 
extremely  well. 

I  pay  final  tribute  to  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  sorrow.  We  need  more 
people  like  Bill  Cotter  in  the  United 
States  and  in  government.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be  missed  by  every 
Member  of  our  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
him.  He  will  certainly  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  those  who  survive  him 
and  to  his  colleagues  and  personal 
friends. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  another 
Member  of  our  New  England  delega- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Donnelly). 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  Those  of 


us  who  were  friendly  with  Billy 
Cotter  knew  for  some  time  the  inevi- 
tability of  this  day.  That  knowledge 
does  not  reduce  the  sense  of  sadness 
and  loss  we  all  feel. 

Bill  was  a  good  and  decent  man  who 
served  his  State  and  his  Nation  well, 
and  I  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  people  I  ever  met.  He  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  this  insti- 
tution. He  brought  a  human  element 
to  his  committee  work  and  to  his  work 
here  on  the  floor,  and  even  though  I 
just  had  a  short  3  years  to  get  to  know 
Bill,  the  personal  sense  of  loss  I  feel 
today  has  been  articulated  by  many 
people  who  have  preceded  me  at  this 
microphone. 

I  join  my  friends  in  passing  on  my 
condolences  to  Bill's  sister  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Cotter  family. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  profound  sadness  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleague  Bill  Cotter 
who  succumbed  to  cancer  yesterday  at 
the  age  of  55.  His  death  deprives  this 
House  of  one  of  its  most  effective  and 
respected  Members— and  me  of  a  good 
and  valued  friend. 

Bill  Cotter  and  I  became  close 
friends  during  the  years  when  we  had 
neighboring  offices  in  the  Cannon 
Building.  We  would  see  each  other  on 
a  daily  basis  and  I  recall  many  pleas- 
ant moments  of  conversation  and  com- 
radery. 

For  11  years.  Bill  Cotter  provided 
the  highest  quality  of  representation 
for  the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Connecticut.  Bill 
was  a  lifelong  native  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict bom,  raised,  and  educated  in 
Hartford.  Conn.,  the  major  city  within 
the  district.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
House  in  1970,  Bill  served  with  great 
distinction  as  insurance  commissioner 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

While  in  the  House,  Bill  was  an  in- 
valuable member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  He  was  one  of 
the  panel's  most  trusted  members.  He 
was  an  ardent  and  articulate  advocate 
of  tax  reform  and  played  important 
roles  in  numerous  pieces  of  legislation 
which  have  emerged  from  that  com- 
mittee in  the  past  decade.  From  tax 
reform  to  medicare  and  medicaid 
reform  to  the  establishment  of  title 
XX— Bill  Cotter  made  regular  and 
important  contributions  to  all  of  these 
legislative  products.  Further,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Revenue  Measures,  Bill  Cotter  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  effort  to  bring  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Bill  Cotter's  career  in  Congress 
was  replete  with  accomplishments  and 
he  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  us 
as    a    shining    example    of    what    a 
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Member  of  Congress  should  be.  I 
mourn  his  passing,  but  take  solace  in 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  remembered 
for  years  by  present  and  future  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
land), a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  taking  this  time. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Bill  Cotter  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  as  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
he  chaired.  I  came  to  know  him  as  a 
man  of  compassion  and  understanding 
shortly  after  I  was  put  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

I  was  just  walking  over  here  across 
these  Capitol  Grounds  and  thinking 
about  all  the  great  people  who  have 
passed  through  this  institution  and  all 
the  great  names  and  personalities  that 
we  have  produced  for  history  and  for 
eternity,  and  I  cannot  think  of  one 
that  I  knew,  loved  and  respected  any 
more  than  this  great  man  from  Con- 
necticut. We  were  indeed  fortunate  as 
men  and  women  dedicated  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  great  Nation  to  have 
him  as  our  friend  and  our  ally.  I  know 
that  I  join  the  Connecticut  delegation 
in  saying  that  we  will  miss  him  griev- 
ously, and  we  hope  that  his  memory 
and  his  activities  here  will  somehow 
continue  to  level  the  things  we  do,  to 
impart  his  rationality  to  us  by  having 
been  one  of  us. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  and  those 
of  us  on  the  Connecticut  delegation 
thank  all  of  our  colleagues,  especially 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  whom  we  know  will  miss 
Bill  a  great  deal. 

I  think  we  will  recall  many  things 
from  this  colloquy,  one  of  which  were 
the  comments  about  Bill's  sense  of 
humor.  I  think  if  Bill  had  his  way,  he 
would  not  want  this  colloquy  to  end  on 
some  somber,  sad  note.  In  order  to  do 
my  share  so  that  that  will  not  be  the 
case.  I  would  like  to  relate  one  brief 
anecdote. 

Bill's  district  and  mine  are  neigh- 
boring districts,  and  there  is  a  town 
that  is  on  the  border,  and  every  year 
in  Connecticut  in  this  town  called 
Windsor,  Conn.,  we  have  something 
called,  the  Shad  Derby  Parade. 

As  has  been  said.  Bill  was  a  low  key 
member  of  the  delegation  who  had  not 
sought  a  great  deal  of  media  attention. 
We  were  marching  in  that  parade  just 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  round  of  applause  as  Bill 
and  I,  out  in  front  of  the  parade,  went 
down  the  street.  I  soon  became  aware 
that    the     applause    was    for    Bill 


Cotter,  and  that  Bill  Cotter  had 
people  yelling  out,  "Hey,  Billy,  nice 
to  see  you.  Billy." 

It  was  an  interesting  lesson  for  me.  I 
remember  what  he  said.  He  said  jok- 
ingly, "I  guess  it  is  because  of  my  tre- 
mendous media  coverage." 

He  had  that  kind  of  humor,  a  kind 
of  self-depreciation,  if  you  will,  that 
could  be  very,  very  pleasant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  McKinney,  for  his  help  in 
the  drafting  of  the  resolution  and  in 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House.  As  a  classmate  of  Billy's,  as  a 
good  friend,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation,  he  would  want  us 
to  remember  him  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  He  used  to  quite  often  say  to 
me  after  a  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee meeting.  "You  know,  we  have  our 
superstars."  and  obviously  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  had  a  lot  of 
those. 

I  remember  after  Dan  Rostenkow- 
sKi  and  Barber  Conable  had  been  on 
television  on  one  great  debate  or  an- 
other. Billy  used  to  say.  "Remember 
me.  I  am  Bill  Cotter,"  when  I  talked 
to  him  on  the  phone.  He  missed  being 
here!  He  was  that  kind  of  guy.  Do  not 
worry  Bill,  we  always  will  remember 
you;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  plans  are  now  being 
worked  on  for  an  Air  Force  plane  to 
fly  out  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
probably  at  10  o'clock  on  Friday,  with 
some  arrangements  for  Members  to 
leave  from  the  Capitol  at  9  or  9:30. 
Other  details  on  the  funeral  itself  will 
be  forthcoming  and  will  be  available 
for  any  of  the  Connecticut  delegation 
members. 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. Bill  Cotter  was  a  fine  and 
decent  man  and  a  dedicated  public 
servant;  his  constituents  and  this 
House  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

His  brave  struggle  over  recent 
months  has  been  watched  with  admi- 
ration and  sympathy  by  his  many 
friends.  Although  his  fight  against 
death  has  ended,  we  will  all  remember 
him  for  facing  death  with  the  dignity 
and  bravery  for  which  he  was  known 
in  life. 

Bill  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  House  during  the  decade 
he  served  here  and  was  an  exception- 
ally able  and  useful  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  His 
selection  at  the  beginning  of  this  term 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  tax  measures  enabled 
him  to  bring  the  full  weight  of  his 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  bear  on 


this  important  area  and  it  is  indeed 
tragic  to  see  his  career  cut  short  when 
his  leadership  in  this  area  was  so  vital- 
ly needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  Members  and  I  hope  his 
family  can  take  some  comfort  from 
knowing  the  esteem  and  fondness  with 
which  Bill  will  always  be  remembered 
here.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  Honorable  William 
R.  Cotter,  who  represented  the  First 
District  of  Connecticut  since  1971.  The 
death  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  left  a  void  in  this  House,  for  he 
served  his  Connecticut  constituents 
and  the  American  people  with  devo- 
tion and  dedication. 

Bill  Cotter  was  my  friend  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Conmiittee,  where  he  was  ont-  of  the 
most  capable  members  of  that  commit- 
tee. His  distinguished  career  of  public 
service  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  of 
knowing  him  and  working  with  him. 

Congressman  Cotter  compiled  a 
splendid  record  of  excellence,  and  his 
diligent  efforts  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  as  its  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Revenue  Measures  were 
both  fruitful  and  beneficial  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  and  indeed,  these 
successful  efforts  have  made  America 
a  stronger  and  better  country. 

Few  men  gave  more  of  themselves  to 
good  Government,  or  had  a  more  com- 
passionate understanding  of  human 
problems  than  did  Bill  Cotter.  He 
began  his  career  of  leadership  as  a 
member  of  Hartford's  Court  of 
Common  Council,  and  then  served  as 
an  aide  to  Gov.  Abraham  Ribicoff 
from  1955  to  1957.  In  1957  he  became 
Connecticut's  deputy  insurance  com- 
missioner, and  from  1964  to  1970. 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress, he  served  as  the  State's  commis- 
sioner of  insurance. 

Bill  was  a  fine  legislator  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  becoming  person- 
al modesty,  and  he  will  be  missed  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  sister,  Betty, 
and  her  husband,  Mr.  Joseph  Adi- 
nolfi.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  consci- 
entious and  compassionate  statesmen. 
Bill  Cotter's  death  yesterday  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  me  and  to  all  of  us 
who  knew  this  kind  and  gentle  man. 

For  10  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
being  the  best  possible  Congressman 
for  the  people  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
deeply  committed  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  public  service— honesty,  integrity, 
and  sensitivity  for  the  needs  of  all  the 
people.  Bill's  sincere  dedication  to  his 
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work  earned  him  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  his  colleagues  and  his  con- 
stituents. 

As  a  Congressman  he  was  unpreten- 
tious yet  highly  effective.  His  work  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
marked  by  his  concern  for  the  average 
American  instead  of  the  special  inter- 
ests. 

As  a  man  he  was  warm  and  friendly. 
He  cared  about  people. 

Bill  Cotter  was  a  friend  who  I  re- 
spected and  admired.  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  his  death.  My  sympathies  go 
out  to  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  respects  and  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  my  good 
friend  and  New  England  colleague, 
Bill  Cotter.  A  Member  of  this  body 
for  11  years.  Bill  was  an  effective  leg- 
islator and  conscientious  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
where  he  chaired  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Revenue  Measures. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
Bill  through  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional Caucus,  where  he  exhibited 
his  concerns  for  his  constituents, 
needs  in  Connecticut,  for  those  in  the 
wealthy  suburbs  of  Hartford,  those  in 
the  blue-collar  communities  ringing 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  inner-city  poor 
of  Hartford.  He  represented  his  people 
with  an  even  hand  and  an  open  mind, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  his  district 
on  the  loss  of  his  voice  in  this  Con- 
gress.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  Hon  William  Cotter. 

Bill  Cotter,  was  an  able,  dedicated, 
and  knowledgeable  Member  of  the 
House.  He  provided  unparalleled  serv- 
ice to  his  colleagues  and  conscientious 
attention  to  the  need  for  responsible 
legislation  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
achieving  the  kind  of  fine  balance  be- 
tween those  two  responsibilities  that 
all  of  us  continually  seek  to  shoulder. 
His  outstanding  mastery  of  tax  legisla- 
tion and  tax  policy  has  been  noted  by 
his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  who  worked  closely 
with  him. 

Coming  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1970,  Bill  Cotter's  election 
followed  a  distinguished  career  in 
State  government,  culminating  in  his 
service  as  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance where  he  had  to  oversee  his 
State's  large  and  important  insurance 
industry.  Before  State  service.  Bill 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  at  Hartford,  Conn.  His  service 
in  State  and  local  government  helped 
mold  him  into  the  fine  legislator  that 
he  was. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing sincere  condolences  to  the  Cotter 


family.  Bill  has  left  a  significant  im- 
print on  his  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Those  of  us  who  held  him  in  high  per- 
sonal regard  will  miss  him  very 
much.* 

*  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  saddened  today  as  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  since  we 
have  lost  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
and  good  friend.  Bill  Cotter  of  Con- 
necticut. I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  his 
death,  and  I  know  that  I  am  express- 
ing the  sentiments  of  all  who  knew 
him  in  stating  that  America  has  lost 
the  service  of  an  able  legislator  and  an 
effective  leader. 

Bill  came  to  the  House  in  1971,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  important 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
As  such,  he  was  in  a  position  to  carry 
the  concerns  of  the  working  American 
family  straight  to  the  one  committee 
in  the  House  with  probably  the  most 
impact  over  the  day-to-day  economic 
problems  facing  this  Nation's  people. 
He  was  a  quietly  effective  advocate  of 
policy  and  legislation  that  would  help 
Americans  secure  the  lifestyle  they 
wanted  and  deserved.  He  never  lost 
touch  with  the  truly  needy,  and  exhib- 
ited a  keen  sense  of  appreciation  for 
the  interests  of  those  people  confront- 
ing the  economic  difficulties  so  appar- 
ent in  our  society. 

I  was  always  impressed  by  his  atti- 
tude and  sense  of  purpose.  He  was  a 
legislative  workhorse  who  welcomed  a 
tough  task  and  worked  diligently  to 
find  a  solution  benefiting  this  Nation 
and  its  people.  He  will  be  missed  great- 
ly in  this  Chamber,  just  as  his  exam- 
ple will  be  missed.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  him  that  we  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  continuation  of  the  good 
work  he  epitomized  in  the  House.* 

*  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  Bill  Cotter  who  was 
one  of  the  most  able  legislators  I  have 
ever  known.  He  was  a  man  whose  ev- 
eryday demeanor  not  only  made  him 
many  friends  in  this  body  but  it  was  a 
demeanor  that  engendered  respect. 

I  personally  admired  him  and  en- 
joyed an  excellent  friendship  with 
him.  I  admired  him  for  the  stand  that 
he  took  on  liberal  issues  in  this  body. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  what 
was  right  and  in  standing  up  for  what 
was  right  he  was  always  on  the  side  of 
minorities,  the  poor,  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  others  who  needed  help. 

In  recalling  my  own  personal  rela- 
tionship with  him,  I  remembered  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  investigation 
into  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  After  I  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  committee  which 
conducted  the  investigation,  I  recall 
the  interest  he  took  in  our  work  in  sev- 
eral conversations  we  had  relative  to 
the  investigation.  In  those  conversa- 
tions, he  expressed  a  real  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  solve  many  of  the 
rumors,  many  of  the  lingering  and 


troublesome  questions  surrounding 
that  assassination.  He  had  tremendous 
love  and  admiration  for  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  suppose  the  characteristic  about 
Bill  Cotter  which  most  sticks  out  in 
my  mind  was  his  sincerity.  Whenever  I 
talked  with  him  about  any  matter,  his 
sincerity  always  impressed  me. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
personally  know  the  other  members  of 
his  family.  However,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to 
each  of  them  my  sympathies  and  con- 
dolences in  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished legislator.  They  can  be  proud 
of  the  life  and  accomplishments  of 
Bill  Cotter.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing legislator  and  a  great  American.* 

*  Mr.  GDARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
mourning  the  death  of  Congressman 
William  Cotter  of  Connecticut. 

Bill  Cotter  served  with  distinction 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  many  years.  As  a  member  of  the 
upper  tier  of  senior  members  of  the 
committee,  he  was  someone  I  learned 
early  on  to  look  to  for  counsel  and 
guidance.  We  shared  some  of  the  same 
legislative  interests:  in  tuition  tax 
credit  and  pension  reform  bills. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
a  contentious  assembly,  with  vigorous 
exchanges*  t>n  every  issue  before  the 
committee.  Such  was  Bill  Cotter's 
stature  in  the  committee  that,  al- 
though he  had  been  ill  for  some 
months,  his  ideas  continued  to  be  a 
force  in  the  committee's  deliberations 
on  the  tax  bill.  In  what  is  an  enviable 
measure  of  the  man,  portions  of  his 
comprehensive  pension  reform  legisla- 
tion were  included  in  the  tax  bill  just 
signed  by  the  President. 

My  only  regret,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
share  with  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  that 
Bill  Cotter  did  not  remain  with  us 
longer.  We  will  deeply  miss  his 
thoughtful  contributions  in  our  legis- 
lative work  and  I  join  my  colleagues 
on  extending  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  family  and  friends.* 

*  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  departed  colleague 
William  Ross  Cotter  better  known  as 
Bill  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
had  the  honor  of  working  closely  with 
him.  Bill  and  I  both  came  onto  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  94th  Congress  and  it  is 
certainly  going  to  be  strange  for  me  to 
go  back  into  the  committee  room 
knowing  my  good  friend  will  no  longer 
be  there  to  provide  his  wise  counsel  on 
the  issues  which  will  come  before  us. 

We  went  through  many  a  battle  to- 
gether. The  Tax  Reform  Acts  of  1975, 
1976.  and  1978.  the  WindfaU  Profit 
Act.  the  Estate  and  Gift  Reform  Act 
of  1976,  the  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond 
Act.  and  so  forth.  To  each  of  these. 
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Bill  brought  his  unique  insights 
which  almost  always  centered  around 
a  compassion  for  working  class  and 
middle-income  Americans.  He  was  cer- 
tainly proud  of  the  reforms  that  we  in- 
stituted prior  to  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981.  I  know  that  what 
the  Congress  passed  this  year  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  him.  He  had 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  Congress 
working  to  close  loopholes  for  the 
rich,  and  the  legislation  we  passed  this 
year  which  not  only  undid  the  work 
he  had  dedicated  the  last  7  years  of 
his  life  to.  but  also  went  further  to 
place  a  greater  proportion  of  the  tax 
burden  on  the  middle  class. 

By  the  time  we  began  work  on  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981, 
Bill  was  already  too  sick  to  partici- 
pate in  the  direction  of  the  legislation. 
However,  one  area  of  the  bill  does  very 
much  reflect  Bill  Cotter's  thinking 
and  serves  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  this 
dedicated  public  servant.  Prior  to 
being  elected  to  Congress  in  1970,  Bill 
served  from  1957  to  1970  in  the  Con- 
necticut Insurance  Department  be- 
coming commissioner  in  1964.  During 
that  time  he  became  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  financial  needs  of  retired 
Americans.  Prom  the  time  he  came  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he 
was  an  outspoken  advocate  for  tax  de- 
ductions for  individual  and  employer 
retirement  plans.  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, he  introduced  legislation  to 
reform  the  system  and  expand  its 
availability  to  more  Americans,  thus 
insuring  a  secure  financial  picture  for 
retirees.  Many,  if  not  the  bulk  of  his 
suggestions  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  finally  became  law  when 
the  President  signed  the  bill  just  a  few 
weeks  before  Bill  Cotter  died. 

We  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  have  worked  so  closely 
with  Bill  are  certainly  going  to  miss 
him.  The  Congress  as  an  institution 
has  lost  one  of  its  key  Members.  I 
know  that  I  have  certainly  lost  a  dear 
friend  and  respected  colleagxie.» 
•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
time,  giants  have  walked  the  face  of 
the  Earth.  My  friend,  William  R. 
Cotter  was  one  among  them.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  to  all  mankind.  He  la- 
bored with  dedication,  devotion,  and 
with  a  passion  on  the  ramparts  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  honesty,  and  constitu- 
tional government. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  distinction  and  honor. 
He  loved  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  he  believed  that  our  country  is 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

Bill  Cotter  established  a  record  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  that  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  throughout  this  country. 
His  name  will  be  known  in  all  time  to 
come,  at  home  and  in  the  far  comers 
of  the  Earth  for  his  monumental 
works  in  behalf  of  representative  gov- 


ernment which  is  the  source  and  the 
protectant  of  all  human  liberties  in  all 
nations  where  freedom  prevails. 

Our  friend  had  become  an  inspira- 
tion, a  symbol  of  power,  and  an  out- 
standing member  of  his  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  one  of  the  major 
committees  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. His  character,  his  achievements 
and  his  faithful  service  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  generations  yet  to  come. 

I  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  this 
country  has  lost  a  great  statesman.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam R.  Cotter  of  Connecticut,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  nimierous 
Members  of  this  body— about  his  life, 
his  rare  personal  qualities,  and  his 
outstanding  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. 

There  is  little  of  substance  I  can  add 
to  the  very  eloquent  tributes  to  Bill 
CoTTER,  which  were  made  earlier  by  a 
number  of  his  closest  friends— on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  contribution  as  a  senior  and 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  well 
known— particularly  his  most  recent, 
successful  effort  to  expand  the  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  just  signed  by  the 
President.  As  Chairman  Rostenkow- 
SKi  has  pointed  out.  Bill  Cotter  was 
a  voice  of  reason  and  moderation  on 
that  important  committee— always 
working  toward  a  judicious  and  mean- 
ingful compromise,  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
quiet,  patient  and  persistent  negotia- 
tion in  the  legislative  process. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
noted.  Bill  Cotter  was  devoted  to  the 
House  as  an  institution  and  embodied 
its  most  honored  and  exalted  tradi- 
tions. Above  all.  however,  he  was  a 
loyal  and  effective  representative  of 
his  Hartford  constituency  which  he 
has  served  for  over  a  decade  with 
great  dedication  and  distinction. 

To  those  constituents,  to  his  family 
and  many  admirers  throughout  the 
Nation  I  extend  my  deepest  and  most 
profound  sympathy.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  loyal  and  distinguished  Member 
has  left  us.  In  his  11-year  House 
career,  many  of  us  came  to  depend  on 
the  wisdom  and  thoughtfulness  of 
William  Cotter.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures,  he  held  a  great  affection  for 
his  home  city  of  Hartford  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  loyal 
Democrat  of  whom  many  of  us  could 
rely  for  steady  and  able  direction  and 
a  strong  sense  of  what  the  grassroots 
was  feeling. 


His  commitment  to  his  country  and 
service  in  this  House  were  unmatched. 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
mourning  our  beloved  friend.  Bill 
Cotter.* 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CUT  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX. 
SAVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
recess  period  I  learned  of  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  make  further  deep 
cuts  in  the  education  programs  of  our 
country.  There  has  been  no  denial  of 
that  from  the  administration,  and 
publicly  since  then  they  have  indicat- 
ed the  need  for  more  money  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  deficit  that  is  now 
looming  in  this  present  budget. 

In  view  of  that,  and  in  trying  to  con- 
structively answer  this  problem,  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution,  a  sense- 
of-the-House  resolution,  today  that 
calls  for  the  amending  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  reduction  provisions  that 
were  contained  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  of  1981. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  the  House  can  agree  to  thi^  meas- 
ure, remove  the  windfall  profit  tax 
windfall  that  we  gave  to  the  oil  compa- 
nies and  restore  nearly  $11  billion  to 
this  budget  and  save  many  of  these 
programs,  such  as  education,  that 
have  been  so  severely  slashed. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  within  the  next  2 
weeks  to  vote  on  this  resolution. 
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BIG  DEFICITS.  HIGHER 
INTEREST  RATES  PREDICTED 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  rciu&rks  ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
spent  part  of  the  recess  in  my  district 
in  Missouri,  as  other  Members  have 
done,  and  I  find  the  largest  problem 
facing  the  people  in  my  district, 
except  for  a  local  matter  of  disaster 


due  to  rains  and  floods,  is  high  inter- 
est rates.  The  people  are  concerned. 
They  want  to  know,  when  are  we 
going  to  have  lower  interest  rates? 

My  only  answer  to  them  is  that  not 
in  the  foreseeable  future  will  we  see 
lower  interest  rates  because  we  are 
going  to  have  a  very  large  budget  defi- 
cit, in  fact,  a  huge  deficit  in  the 
coming  year.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
continue  excessive  Government  bor- 
rowing in  the  markets,  and.  therefore, 
that  will  continue  to  increase  the  in- 
terest rates.  We  may  not  yet  have  seen 
the  highest  of  the  interest  rates  yet  to 
come. 

What  does  this  mean?  This  means 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  stagna- 
tion in  our  industry,  we  will  continue 
to  have  unemployment,  and  we  will 
continue  to  have  homebuilders.  farm- 
ers, small  businessmen,  car  dealers, 
and  others  going  out  of  business. 

High  interest  rates?  Yes;  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  them.  High 
deficits?  It  now  appears  that  in  1982 
we  will  have  the  largest  budget  deficit 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Members 
and  to  the  administration  that  the 
only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  balance 
the  budget  is  through  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  I  ask  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  support  my  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  a  balanced 
budget  now. 


DONATION  OF  SURPLUS  FEDER- 
AL PROPERTY  FOR  PRISON 
MODERNIZATION  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION 

(Mr.  ZEFERETTI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  I 
hope  might  prove  to  lessen  the  burden 
that  States  currently  face  as  the  crime 
rate  spirals  upward.  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  donation  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral property  to  any  State  or  locality 
for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  criminal  justice  facilities. 

Recently,  the  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime  endorsed 
this  type  of  legislation  in  their  final 
report  which  was  issued  on  August  17, 
1981.  The  report  cites  continuously 
documented  public  testimony  and  re- 
ports pointing  to  a  higher  conviction 
and  prosecution  rate  for  violent  crime. 
This,  combined  with  the  public's 
demand  for  harsher,  longer  sentences 
for  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes, 
has  resulted  in  correctional  systems 
facing  unprecedented  increases  in 
prison  populations. 

Presidential  Counselor  Edwin  Meese 
III,  addressing  the  Criminal  Justice 
Section  in  New  Orleans  last  month, 
promised  prompt  administration 
action  on  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tion, indicating  priority  would  be  given 


to  the  question  of  prison  overcrowd- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  American  prison  system  has 
reached  alarming  proportions.  The  na- 
tional correctional  population  of  adult 
offenders  is  more  than  329,000  and 
rising.  To  my  knowledge,  no  single 
State  has  experienced  a  decline  in  cor- 
rectional populations  in  the  past  5 
years,  with  the  brief  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1975.  Increases  range  from  4 
percent  in  Vermont  to  upward  of  70 
percent  in  Wyoming. 

Despite  this  skyrocketing  rise  in  the 
number  of  prisoners,  the  facilities 
available  for  confining  these  convicted 
criminals  have  not  kept  pace.  Condi- 
tions in  many  State  prisons  have 
reached  such  shocking  levels  that  Fed- 
eral courts  in  12  States  have  ruled 
that  conditions  of  confinement  in  the 
entire  system  were  such  as  to  consti- 
tute violations  of  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  eighth  amendment.  The  courts 
have  interceded  in  7  more  States  and 
12  States  face  pending  court  chal- 
lenges. All  total,  as  of  April  1.  1980, 
prisons  in  32  States  were  under  court 
order  to  end  overcrowding. 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  goes 
beyond  corrections.  Potentially,  it 
leads  to  a  circumvention  of  the  overall 
public  and  criminal  justice  system's 
intent  to  deal  with  the  violent  offend- 
er in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  offense.  Probation  is 
meted  out  instead  of  incarceration 
simply  because  the  judges  are  aware 
that  there  is  currently  no  prison  space 
available  for  the  offenders  in  prison. 

Society  cannot  permit  crime  to  go 
unpunished  for  want  of  prison  space, 
and  for  the  present,  prison  is  the  only 
sanction  available  for  violent  crime. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, to  donate  the  property  after  the 
State  had  submitted  its  drawings  and 
specifications  for  criminal  justice  fa- 
cilities. This  would  of  course  include 
the  extension  or  improvement  of  an 
existing  facility. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Grassley,  Domen- 
ici,  MoYNiHAN,  Cochran,  and  Jackson. 
I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  bill  in  light  of  this  Na- 
tion's current  prison  space  emergency. 
To  do  nothing,  in  the  face  of  what  we 
know  to  be  the  facts,  is  a  gross  abdica- 
tion of  our  responsibility. 
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AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia— I 
am  urging  that  the  House  schedule  a 
vote  on  the  issue  immediately. 

I  consider  it  vital  that  this  body  go 
on  record  and  not  wait  for  the  Senate 
vote  which  may  preclude  us  from  ever 
being  able  to  vote.  I  believe  the  House 
will  reject  the  sale— and  if  this  hap- 
pens it  could  give  momentum  to  oppo- 
nents in  the  Senate  who  may  be  able 
to  muster  enough  support  to  block  the 
sale. 

It  would  be  most  appropriate  if  the 
House  were  to  act  this  week  while 
Prime  Minister  Begin  is  in  Washing- 
ton and  vote  to  reject  the  AWACS 
sale.  Many  of  us  share  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  profound  concern  about  the 
implications  of  this  sale  on  Israel's  se- 
curity. 

For  more  than  30  years  and  through 
seven  different  administrations,  the 
United  States  has  been  Israel's 
staunchest  ally.  I  contend  that  the 
sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  se- 
rious weakening  of  that  commitment. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  consistently  refused 
to  endorse  the  Camp  David  peace  ac- 
cords—and they  have  in  the  past  been 
financial  supporters  of  the  PLO.  Fur- 
ther, this  sale  is  being  proposed  with- 
out any  real  guarantees  that  Saudi 
Arabia  will  not  convert  AWACS  into 
offensive  weapons  against  Israel.  This 
sale  if  approved,  will  establish  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  U.S.-Middle  East 
policy  which  may  have  serious  conse- 
quences on  our  own  national  security 
which  is  inexorably  tied  to  a  strong 
and  sovereign  Israel. 


IMMEDIATE  HOUSE  VOTE  ON 

AWACS  SALE  URGED 
(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's     proposed      sale      of 


SMALL  BUSINESS  VICTIMIZED 
BY  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
concerned  about  the  interest  rates 
which  climb  higher  and  higher  every 
day. 

As  we  survey  the  state  of  our  econo- 
my, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
prime  rate  of  20  V4  percent  is  crippling 
our  economy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  venture  capital— which  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  the  healthy  expan- 
sion of  business— has  all  but  dried  up. 

Our  buying  power  is  shrinking.  Our 
ability  to  expand  the  base  of  the  Na- 
tion's industry  is  shrinking.  And,  our 
hope  that  the  future  will  bring  us  a 
true  economic  recovery  is  all  but  gone. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
impact  of  continued  high  interest 
rates  on  business  in  America  can  be 
found  in  the  plight  of  small  business 
today. 

The  facts  are  very  simple:  Small 
business— the  backbone  of  business  in 
America— is  going  out  of  business.  All 
across  our  land,  our  Nation's  small 
businessmen  are  simply  being  forced 
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to   close   their   doors,    having   fallen 
victim  to  soaring  interest  rates. 

High  interest  rates  dry  up  the 
money  supply  and  thus  the  availabil- 
ity of  capital  for  small  business.  The 
availability  of  capital  for  small  firms  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  small 
company  can  survive  in  the  1980's. 

Recent  polls  indicate  that  small 
businesses  are  more  gloomy  about  the 
future  than  ever  before.  According  to 
a  poll  conducted  by  an  Atlanta-based 
research  firm,  more  than  60  percent  of 
small  businessmen  say  that  they  will 
close  down  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  in- 
terest rates  do  not  go  down.  The  bad 
news  is— if  you  believe  our  economic 
experts— interest  rates  may  go  even 
higher  in  the  coming  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  extended  period 
of  higher  interest  rates  will  cripple  the 
baclcbone  of  American  industry,  as 
more  and  more  small  firms  go  under. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  our  Nation 
simply  cannot  depend  on  the  wishful 
thinking  of  Reaganomics  to  solve  our 
economic  problems.  The  continued 
high  interest  rates  are  certainly  proof 
of  that. 


our  spending  priorities  must  be;  and  it 
is  wrong  constitutionally  because  it 
would  be  a  serious  retreat  from  the 
terms  of  the  Budget  Impoundment 
Act  which  are  intended  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  President  on  impound- 
ment and  to  preserve  to  the  Congress 
its  legitimate  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine how  taxpayer  dollars  will  be 
spent. 

This  is  our  job— to  make  use  of  our 
budget  powers  and  our  legislative 
powei3  on  behalf  of  the  people  and 
not  to  avoid  or  surrender  those  impor- 
tant powers  or  resjjonsibilities  to  any 
other  branch  of  government. 


IMPOUNDMENT— RETREAT 
PROM  THE  BUDGET  ACT 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
markable, to  say  the  least,  that  1 
month  after  the  congressional  budget 
process  has  proven  itself  in  responding 
to  the  initiatives  of  the  President 
there  are  those  who  are  now  prepared 
to  raise  the  white  flag  and  surrender 
that  process  and  that  power  to  the 
President  and  to  give  him  the  power  to 
impound.  The  power  to  impound  is  the 
power  to  legislate,  the  power  to  decide, 
and  that  power  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  Congress. 

The  reality  is  that  the  President  has 
the  power  to  rescind  and  defer,  if  he 
wishes  to  attack  the  appropriations 
passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  reality  is  that  the  Congress 
has  been  responsive— indeed  some 
would  say  too  responsive— to  every  ele- 
ment of  the  administration's  economic 
program.  All  the  major  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  have  largely 
been  accepted  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  reconciliation  bill,  and  the 
tax  cut.  Now,  somehow,  that  is  not 
good  enough. 

I  recognize  the  short-term  political 
safety  net  of  simply  handing  all  of 
that  responsibility  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  would  be  wrong.  It  is 
wrong  politically,  because  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  know  that  the  Con- 
gress is  retreating  from  its  budget  and 
appropriations  responsibilities;  it  is 
wrong  economically  because  the  Con- 
gress must  play  a  role  in  deciding  what 


PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  RECON- 
SIDER DECISION  ON  AWACS 
SALE 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  is  visiting 
our  Nation's  Capital,  and.  of  course, 
he  has  visited  our  President.  This 
morning  at  the  White  House  the  oblig- 
atory words  of  friendship  between  the 
two  nations  were  exchanged.  It  is  a 
friendship  which  I  believe  is  very  real 
to  the  President,  to  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  to  both  nations. 

But  those  of  us  who  believe  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation,  both  strategic 
and  moral,  are  best  served  by  a  strong 
Israel,  urge  you.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
consider your  decision  to  sell  the 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  today  with  the 
visit  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  you  will  reconsider 
your  decision  to  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Such  a  sale  can  hurt  Israel  se- 
verely without  really  aiding  Saudi 
Arabia.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  you,  as  a 
showing  of  good  will,  do  not  thwart 
the  will  of  this  Congress  to  block  the 
sale  of  those  sophisticated  weapons  to 
the  Saudis. 


There  are  many  paradoxes  in  the 
Interrelation  of  our  public  institutions, 
our  semipublic  Institutions  and  our 
private  incentives.  Nobody  should  feel 
guilty  about  reducing  the  peoples' 
taxes  because  It  also  reduces  the  Inci- 
dence of  legitimate  tax  avoidance. 
This  1981  law  Includes  valuable  struc- 
tural changes  which  the  charitable 
movement  earnestly  desired.  Including 
an  increase  In  the  maximum  of  chari- 
table contributions  for  corporations, 
greater  flexibility  in  the  payout  re- 
quirements for  foundations,  and  a 
phase-In  of  above-the-llne  charitable 
deductions  for  those  also  claiming  the 
standard  deduction.  This  last  provi- 
sion gives  charitable  tax  benefits  to 
lower  income  people  which  were  avail- 
able previously  only  to  the  30  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  who  itemized  their 
deductions,  and  it  greatly  expanded 
the  numbers  of  people  with  tax  Incen- 
tives to  give  to  charity. 

Carried  to  its  illogical  extreme,  the 
argument  that  lower  tax  rates  damage 
charity  would  also  find  detriment  to 
the  work  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  In  an  end  to  the  persecu- 
tion which  causes  refugees. 


A  POSITIVE  VIEW  ON  CHARITIES 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  fall  Into 
the  trap  of  deploring  the  decline  of  in- 
centives to  give  to  charities  implicit  In 
a  reduced  tax  rate.  There  Is  more  to 
the  American  charitable  movement 
than  tax  avoidance.  Very  high  margin- 
al tax  rates  do  cause  people  to  take 
refuge  in  public  benefits  of  their  own 
choosing,  but  very  high  marginal  rates 
also  give  rise  to  the  misconception 
that  philanthropy  is  for  the  rich  only. 
The  next  step  is  to  believe  that  the 
charitable  deduction  Is  a  loophole,  and 
we  were  headed  In  that  direction 
before  passage  of  the  1981  Tax  Act. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON- 
ORABLE FRANK  J.  BECKER, 
FORMER  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  McGRATH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  sad  duty  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  death  on  September  4  of  a 
former  member  of  this  body.  Hon. 
Frank  J.  Becker.  Mr.  Becker  served 
with  distinction  from  the  83d  through 
the  88th  Congress  as  a  representative 
of  the  Third  then  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

A  long-time  resident  of  Lynbrook, 
U.S.A.,  Mr.  Becker  began  his  political 
career  In  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture In  1945  and  was  elected  to  the 
first  of  six  terms  In  Congress  In  1952. 
He  retired  from  public  life  In  1965  In 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
family  which,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
numbered  3  children,  21  grandchil- 
dren, and  3  great-grandchildren. 

Frank  Becker  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  reputation  for  In- 
tegrity, courage,  and  forthrlghtness 
earned  him  the  well-deserved  nick- 
name "The  Little  Giant."  Although 
my  political  career  was  only  beginning 
when  his  was  ending,  I  got  to  know 
FYank  Becker  very  well  and  to  respect 
all  he  stood  for.  I  will  miss  his  wisdom 
and  friendship. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sympathy  to 
Frank's  wife  of  58  years,  Claire,  his 
children  Robert,  Francis,  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McGrath)  for  taking 
the  well  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague.  Frank  Becker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Frank  Becker 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  was  indeed  a  fighter  and  a  very 
feisty  guy.  He  stood  up  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in,  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McGrath)  may  well 
Imagine,  he  and  I  usually  saw  eye  to 
eye  on  defense  matters  and  on  other 
matters  as  well.  We  were  sorry  when 
Prank  Becker  left  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  know  that  he  will  be 
missed  by  the  people  of  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  delegation 
for  his  kind  words. 
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declare  war  on  crime  in  the  Capitol 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  carefully  review  this  serious 
problem  and  come  up  with  new  Ideas. 
Perhaps  the  Justice  Department 
should  set  up  a  separate  and  special 
unit  that  could  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  FBI.  The  D.C.  Police 
could  be  integrated  into  that  unit,  and 
we  could  add  additional  police  if  re- 
quired, and  at  the  same  time  have  the 
sophisticated  capability  of  the  FBI  to 
assist  In  making  the  Capitol  area  a 
safe  place  to  reside  and  to  visit. 

I  am  going  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
statement  to  the  members  of  the  D.C. 
Committee  in  this  House  as  well  as  In 
the  Senate.  I  am  also  going  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  this  effort  and 
to  work  together  to  come  up  with  a 
reasonable  solution  to  this  problem  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


A  NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 
(Mr.    MOLINARI    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  three  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  have  been  assaulted 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  During  the 
recess,  a  member  of  my  staff  stopped 
at  a  red  light,  and  before  he  knew 
what  was  happening,  three  hoodlums 
entered  his  vehicle,  beat  him  severely, 
and  drove  his  car  to  an  Isolated  area. 
There  he  was  beaten  again  and 
thrown  Into  his  trunk,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  couple  of  hours.  He  final- 
ly managed  to  pry  open  the  trunk  and 
escape,  which  conceivably  could  have 
saved  his  life. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  the  wife  of 
one  of  my  staff  members  was  riding 
the  Metro  with  her  two  children  in 
broad  daylight  and  was  held  up  by 
hoods  armed  with  gims. 

These  are  not  Isolated  Instances,  but 
typical  of  criminal  activity  that  occurs 
dally  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  substantial  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been 
mugged  and  held  up  over  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

Violent  crime  Is  a  national  problem, 
especially  In  our  big  cities.  But,  to 
have  the  situation  be  as  severe  as  It  Is 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  Is  a  national 
disgrace.  To  think  that  the  Capital  of 
the  richest  country  In  the  world  Is 
ridden  with  violent  crime,  and  to  think 
that  the  millions  of  visitors  each  year 
that  come  to  Washington  to  view  the 
beautiful  exhibits  must  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  is  a  situation  we 
simply  cannot  accept. 

We  can  no  longer  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand,  hoping  that  this  problem 
will  go  away.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  get- 
ting worse,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
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REAGAN'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
IS  THE  ^ALVAnON  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBUC 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  all  back  from  vacation, 
recess,  district  work  period,  or  what- 
ever whoever  wants  to  call  our  recent 
absence.  We  should  be  rested,  and 
ready  for  the  task  ahead  and  that  task 
is  tremendous,  nothing  less  than  the 
economic  salvation  of  the  Republic. 

What  this  country  needs  most  Is  for 
everyone  to  stop  playing  politics  with 
the  livelihoods  and  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  set  to  work  to 
implement  the  President's  economic 
program. 

Some,  Including  myself,  might  have 
preferred  a  program  of  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent construction.  But  the  major 
thrust  of  the  economic  plan  suggested 
by  President  Reagan  and  adopted  by 
this  Congress  Is  a  good  one.  The  pro- 
gram can  work,  and  it  will  work  If  all 
of  us  take  a  positive  attitude  about  Its 
success. 

The  first  steps  In  the  economic  re- 
covery program  go  Into  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  October  1  is  3  weeks  in  the 
future,  yet  critics  are  already  saying  It 
has  not  worked.  Of  course  It  has  not 
worked:  It  has  not  started. 

But  it  is  going  to  work  and  its  suc- 
cess is  more  Important  than  President 
Reagan,  and  more  important  than  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  It 
is  really  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  preserve  the  basic  free- 
doms we  have  always  enjoyed  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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FAA  DECISION  ON  ELIMINATION 
OF  CHICAGO/DES  PLAINES  RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  learn  that  FAA  Admin- 
istrator. J.  Lynn  Helms,  has  decided 
against  a  plan  to  move  the  Des 
Plaines,  111.,  FAA  office  In  my  district 
of  Kansas  City.  In  view  of  the  growing 
need  for  air  safety  management,  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  our  air  safety 
control  systems,  and  for  upgrading  the 
resources  of  our  existing  structure  in 
the  Chicago  area,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
proposed  FAA  consolidation  from  Chi- 
cago to  Kansas  City.  I  was  also  con- 
cerned that  the  good  working  relation- 
ship between  the  Suburban  O'Hare 
Commission  and  the  Chicago  regional 
FAA  office  on  the  Important  Issue  of 
aircraft  noise  abatement  would  be  lost 
In  such  a  move. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Helms,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  proposed  move,  has  concurred 
with  this  analysis,  serves  to  under- 
score the  Importance  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

With  Chicago  as  the  principal  hub 
of  our  air  transportation  system  and 
O'Hare  as  one  of  our  Nation's  busiest 
airports,  we  should  be  improving  not 
taking  from  the  basic  air  safety  man- 
agement resources  available  at  this  lo- 
cation. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  Adminis- 
trator Helms  has  seen  the  wisdom  of 
not  going  forward  with  the  proposed 
elimination  of  the  Chlcago/Des 
Plaines  regional  FAA  office. 

Also,  I  want  to  thank  personally  all 
those  individuals  and  organizations 
who  assisted  in  establishing  the  neces- 
sary focus  and  in  developing  the  facts 
on  this  Important  air  safety  control 
matter  in  Chlcago/Des  Plaines. 


TAX-CUT-NO-STRINGS  GRANT 
TO  WEST  VIRGINIANS 

(Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  benefits  of  being  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  that  one  gets 
an  opportunity  to  announce  grants  to 
constituents  on  a  timely  basis.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thahk 
this  body  for  allowing  me  to  go  home 
to  West  Virginia  and  announce  that 
beginning  on  October  1,  we  will  be 
able  to  return  to  the  citizens  of  my 
State  $40  million.  The  next  year  we 
will  be  able  to  return  an  additional 
$160  million,  bringing  It  to  a  total  of 
$240  million.  Thereafter,  beginning  in 
1984,  there  wiU  be  a  $400  million  per 
year  grant,  at  the  very  minimum,  be- 
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cause  this  is  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  West 
Virginia  taxpayers  because  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  25-percent  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

The  best  part  about  this  grant  is 
that  it  has  no  strings  attached.  There 
are  no  auditors  to  be  concerned  with 
and  no  regulations  to  follow.  They  can 
use  this  money  to  spend  as  they  wish 
without  fear  of  intervention  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  State  the  size  of  mine  will  have  a 
much  smaller  grant  than  many  of  our 
larger  States.  I  firmly  believe  this  is 
the  kind  of  grant  that  Congress 
should  offer  to  its  citizens.  To  be  able 
to  continue  to  do  this  without  ab- 
sconding with  the  citizens'  money  is 
the  real  purpose  of  this  body. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
and  a  host  of  Americans  across  this 
Nation,  mourn  the  loss  of  a  great 
leader  and  a  great  American.  The  pre- 
miere civil  rights  leader  in  this  coun- 
try, former  NAACP  Executive  Direc- 
tor Roy  Wilkins.  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  80. 

The  grandson  of  a  Mississippi  slave, 
Roy  Wilkins  grew  up  in  a  segregated 
America,  one  in  which  black  Ameri- 
cans were  abused  and  where  lynchings 
and  racism  were  rampant.  He  commit- 
ted his  life  to  dismantling  every  last 
vestige  of  discrimination,  segregation, 
and  injustice  to  blacks  which  engulfed 
this  Nation  in  his  own  deliberate  and 
methodical  style. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Roy  Wilkins  was  the 
quiet  storm  against  those  who  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  cruel  and  unjust 
walls  of  segregation  and  inequality 
intact  against  blacks.  He  carried  this 
battle  with  unswerving  vigilance  and 
vigor  from  the  fields  of  Mississippi  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Wilkins  was  the 
sentinel  and  guiding  force  in  the  his- 
torical civil  rights  movement  in  this 
country.  We  will  remember  him  eter- 
nally for  being  a  man  of  great  vision, 
profound  commitment  to  his  people, 
and  a  leading  strategist  for  the  impor- 
tant civil  rights  decisions  and  legisla- 
tion of  our  time. 

In  his  last  speech  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  NAACP,  Roy  Wilkins  said: 

Let  us  use  every  tool  at  our  disposal,  every 
hand  on  deck,  black  and  white,  young  and 
old,  for  there  is  still  unfinished  business  to 
take  care  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Wilkins  put  the 
business  of  equality  for  black  Ameri- 
cans on  this  Nation's  agenda.  Because 
of  him,  we  are  closer  to  finishing  that 
unfinished  business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  on 
Thursday,  August  4,  1981: 

S.  547.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon. 

S.  694.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  to  increase  the  authorized 
personnel  end  strengths  for  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  construction  at  certain  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  875.  An  act  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  irrigation 
district  diversion  dam,  California. 

And  the  following  enrolled  bills  on 
Tuesday,  August  II,  1981: 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

H.R.  4242.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  econom- 
ic growth  through  reductions  in  individual 
income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of  deprecia- 
ble property,  incentives  for  small  businesses, 
luid  incentives  for  savings,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 13.  1981,  as  "Commodore  John 
Barry  Day. ' 


eluding  selected  agencies  and  units  of  agen- 
cies from  coverage  under  the  Federal  Merit 
Pay  System. 

(5)  At  1:28  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  4, 
1981  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  report  for 
fiscal  year  1979  on  mine  safety  and  health 
activities. 

(6)  At  1:28  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  4, 
1981  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  17th 
annual  report  on  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

(7)  At  1:28  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  4. 
1981  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  annual 
report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1980. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  sealed  envelopes  received  from 
The  White  House  as  follows: 

(1)  At  1:48  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  August  25. 
1981  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  report  on 
a  loan  guarantee  agreement  as  required  by 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended. 

(2)  At  1:10  p.m.  on  Friday.  August  28.  1981 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  report  as 
required  by  Sec.  803(c)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1981.  on  Com- 
munity Impact  Assistance. 

(3)  At  3:10  p.m.  on  Monday,  August  31. 
1981  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  report  on 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Alternative 
Plan. 

(4)  At  3:35  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  September  1, 
1981  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  a  report  ex- 


LOAN  GUARANTEE  COMMIT- 
MENT AGREEMENT  WITH  THE 
OIL  SHALE  CORPORATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2061  et  scQ.),  as  amend- 
ed, provides  that  loan  guarantees  in 
excess  of  $38  million  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  for  its  review. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  ne- 
gotiated a  loan  guarantee  commitment 
agreement,  identified  as  Synthetic 
Fuel  Action  I981-I.  with  The  Oil 
Shale  Corporation  in  the  amount  of 
$1,112  billion  for  its  participation  in 
the  Colony  Project  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  Section  305  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  for  review: 

1.  an  Executive  Summary  of  the 
transaction; 

2.  a  Major  Terms  and  Condition 
sheet; 

3.  the  loan  guarantee  transaction 
documents;  and 

4.  the  Operating  Agreement  between 
The  Oil  Shale  Corporation  and  Exxon 
Corporation  for  the  Colony  Project. 

Ronald  Reagam. 
The  White  Hodse,  August  25,  1981. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  DENIAL 
OF  MEETING  WITH  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  NIGERIA 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  a  number  of  us  met  with  the 
Vice  President  of  Nigeria,  Mr.  Alex  Ek- 


wueme.  To  my  amazement  I  must 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  he  was 
denied  a  meeting  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  this  oh  the  heels  of 
our  Vice  F>resident's  journey  to  Nigeria 
last  year,  at  which  time  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent held  meetings  with  top  Nigerian 
leaders,  including  its  President,  and 
was  extended  all  of  the  courtesies  and 
amenities  of  a  high-level  exchange. 

For  the  Vice  President  of  Nigeria,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  no  Secret 
Service  accompanying  him  when  he 
was  here  in  the  House,  or  the  other 
courtesies  normally  extended  to  lead- 
ers of  other  nations.  There  were  no 
police  escorts. 

The  whole  thing,  to  use  the  phrase, 
was  pretty  tacky.  The  Vice  President, 
privately  was  very  shocked  by  the  ad- 
ministration's behavior.  On  behalf  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
met  with  the  Vice  President  of  Nigeria 
and  other  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
largest  country  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent, I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  an  apology  is  in  order  from  the 
administration. 

I  think  the  administration's  failure 
to  respond  to  the  Vice  President  of  Ni- 
geria is  contrary  to  the  diplomatic 
courtesies  that  we  normally  extend  to 
our  friends  and  leaders  of  the  great 
nations  that  visit  us. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  DENIAL 
OF  MEETING  WITH  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  NIGERIA 

(Mr.  WASHINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  mv  colleague.  Representa- 
tive John  Conyers  of  Michigan,  in 
protesting  the  apparent  treatment  by 
the  Reagan  administration  of  a  high- 
ranking  representative  of  a  govern- 
ment which  has  always  been  close  to 
our  own.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
what  reason  our  President  would  have 
to  refuse  to  meet  with  as  high  ranking 
an  official  as  the  Vice  President  of  Ni- 
geria. 

I  just  learned  of  this  incident  this 
morning.  I  am  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  further  consideration,  will 
do  whatever  he  can  to  redress  any 
insult,  however  unintended.  I  urge 
him,  in  particular,  to  consider  the  ne- 
cessity for  tightening  up  the  relation- 
ship between  this  country  and  certain 
black  African  countries,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  support  our  Government 
gave  to  South  Africa  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Unless  this  is  done,  I  fear  there 
may  be  an  irretrievable  breach  of  our 
relations  with  Nigeria. 

Frankly,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
harm  our  historically  close  relations 
with  Nigeria,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  still  run  our  cars  on 
oil. 


FINAL  REPORT  ON  STUDY  CON- 
DUCTED BY  AN  INTERAGENCY 
TASK  FORCE  OF  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE- 

MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  803(b)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1981  (P.L. 
96-418)  called  for  "a  thorough  study 
of  the  adverse  impact  on  communities 
in  areas  in  which  major,  new  military 
facilities  are  constructed  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  most  effective  and 
practicable  means  of  promptly  miti- 
gating such  impact."  On  March  23, 
1981,  I  submitted  a  preliminary  report 
on  this  study  which  has  been  conduct- 
ed by  an  interagency  task  force  of  the 
Economic  Adjustment  Committee.  At 
that  time,  I  indicated  that  additional 
portions  of  the  study  were  underway 
and  would  be  reflected  in  a  final 
report  which  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  Congress  as  early  as  practicable.  I 
am  herewith  submitting  the  final 
report  of  this  study. 

The  final  report  augments  the  pre- 
liminary report  by  including  further 
analysis  of  the  ability  of  communities 
to  absorb  growth;  analyzing  and  addi- 
tional budgeting  and  organizational  al- 
ternative; and  updating  information 
on  existing  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  reflect  the  Administration's 
budgetary  revisions. 

The  report  examines  various  organi- 
zational and  budgeting  mechanisms 
for  providing  assistance  to  communi- 
ties impacted  by  the  nearby  construc- 
tion of  major,  new  military  bases.  The 
report  concludes  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, local  and  State  resources  and 
normal  Federal  domestic  agency  as- 
sistance should  be  used  to  provide 
public  facilities  and  services  support- 
ing military  bases.  Special  Federal  as- 
sistance should  only  be  warranted  in 
highly  imusual  circumstances  where  a 
sudden  population  influx  and  the  re- 
sulting demand  for  public  services 
from  a  major,  new  military  base  could 
overwhelm  State-local  fiscal  capacities 
and  impede  achievement  of  critical  na- 
tional security  objectives.  As  the 
report  states,  the  need  for  any  special 
Federal  assistance  must  be  evaluated 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  those  rare  circumstances  where 
special  Federal  assistance  would  be 
warranted,  we  will  want  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  responsiveness  to  State 
and  local  concerns  together  with  suffi- 
cient accountability  and  control  of 
Federal  funds  associated  with  critical 
national  security  projects.  In  this 
regard,  the  Special  Impact  Assistance 


alternative  appears  to  be  a  promising 
approach.  However,  the  selection  of 
the  preferred  organizational  and  budg- 
etary mechanism  will  depend  upon  the 
particular  circumstances  in  each  case. 
I  will  look  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  consultation 
with  affected  States  and  communities, 
to  advise  me  in  this  regard.  I  will  re- 
quest additional  statutory  authority 
when  it  is  required. 

I  have  been  gratified  by  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
Government  in  the  preparation  of  this 
study.  We  intend  to  continue  working 
closely  with  affected  States  and  com- 
munities to  reach  satisfactory  out- 
comes on  national  security  projects 
which  affect  their  interests. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  August  28,  1981. 
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ADJUSTMENT  IN  FEDERAL 

WHITE  COLLAR  PAY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-83) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970,  an  adjustment  in  Federal  white 
coUar  pay  wUl  be  required  in  October. 
1981. 

That  Act  requires  that  calculations 
be  made  annually  of  the  adjustments 
that  would  be  required  in  Federal  stat- 
utory pay  systems  to  achieve  compara- 
bility with  private  sector  pay  for  the 
same  levels  of  work.  My  pay  advisers 
have  made  those  calculations  and  indi- 
cated that  an  average  15.1  percent  in- 
crease would  be  required  to  achieve 
comparability  as  the  concept  and  proc- 
ess were  defined  in  the  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  of  1970. 

While  I  fully  support  the  compara- 
bility principle  as  the  best  basis  for  de- 
termining Federal  pay,  I  believe  that 
significant  changes  are  required  in  the 
way  that  principle  is  currently  defined 
and  implemented.  Therefore,  last 
March  we  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  and 
strengthen  the  comparability  process. 
At  that  time,  we  estimated  that  the  re- 
vised process  would  result  in  an  aver- 
age increase  in  Federal  pay  of  4.8  per- 
cent in  October.  1981. 

The  reform  proposal  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  in  Congress,  but  in 
accordance  with  our  economic  recov- 
ery program,  the  Congress  included  in 
the   Omnibus   Budget   Reconciliation 
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Act  of  1981  (P.Ii.  97-35)  a  provision 
which  limits  this  October's  Federal 
white  collar  pay  adjustment  to  the 
same  4.8  percent.  Accordingly,  I  am 
submitting  to  the  Congress  an  alterna- 
tive plan  which  would  implement  that 
limitation  on  Federal  white  collar  in- 
creases. 

Current  law  provides  that  the 
annual  increase  for  the  military  be  the 
same  as  the  average  Federal  white 
collar  increase.  This  year,  however, 
the  Congress  is  expected  to  provide  for 
a  larger  military  pay  increase  as  a  part 
of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
YY  82.  The  larger  increases  proposed 
under  that  legislation  will  supersede 
the  increases  that  military  personnel 
would  otherwise  receive  under  the  al- 
ternative plan. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  August  31,  1981. 


with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  511(a)  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
958(a)).  I  transmit  herewith  the  Fiscal 
Year  1979  annual  report  on  mine 
safety  and  health  activities  during  the 
previous  Administration  as  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The    White    Hodse.    September    4, 
1981. 


EXCLUSION  OF  44  AGENCIES 
AND  UNITS  OF  AGENCIES 
FROM  COVERAGE  UNDER  THE 
MERIT  PAY  SYSTEM— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-84) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Supervisors  and  mangement  officials 
in  GS-13.  14,  and  15  positions 
throughout  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  converted  to  merit  pay  this  Oc- 
tober as  required  by  Chapter  54,  Title 
5.  U.S.  Code,  unless  otherwise  ex- 
cluded by  law. 

Upon  proper  applications  from  the 
heads  of  affected  agencies  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. I  have,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
§  5401(b)(2)(B),  excluded  44  agencies 
and  units  of  agencies  from  coverage 
under  the  Merit  Pay  System  on  ac- 
count of  size  and  efficiency,  emergen- 
cy conditions,  and  comity  with  the 
Legislative  and  Judicial  branches. 

Attached  is  my  report  describing  the 
agency  or  unit  to  be  excluded  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  Hoose,  September  1, 
1981. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1979  ANNUAL 
REPORT  ON  MINE  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  STATUS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1980— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-577),  I 
herewith  transmit  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report  on  the  status  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  for  the  calendar  year  1980. 
The  period  covered  by  the  report  pre- 
cedes my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The    White    House.    September    4, 
1981. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBUC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlis  and 
Transportation,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

AifD  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  July  23.  1981: 

LEASES 

Arlington,  Virginia:  Pomponio  Plaza 
Building. 

Dallas.  Texas:  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Chicago.  Illinois:  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Chicago,  Illinois:  DOD— Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Small  Business  Administration,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  Treasury  De- 
partment, Department  of  Transportation. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Howard, 

Chairynan. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  REHA- 
BILITATION SERVICES  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  13  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed. I  hereby  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  as 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. The  period  covered  by  this  report 
precedes  my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The    White    House.    September    4, 
1981. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill.  H.R.  4169.  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  include  extrane- 
ous and  tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JU- 
DICIARY. AND  RELATED  AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4169) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
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and  controlled  by  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  4169.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  in  this  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982  is  $8,754,633,000.  This 
amount  is  a  net  reduction  of 
$868,246,000  from  appropriations  en- 
acted for  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  is 
$6,469,000  below  the  total  budget  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
amount  recommended  in  the  bill  is 
also  $367,000  below  the  allocation  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State  under  section  302  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  net  decrease  of  $864,246,000 
from  appropriations  enacted  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  due  primarily  to  substan- 
tial reductions  in  funds  recommended 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
the  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

A  total  of  $2,806,055,000  is  provided 
in  title  I  of  the  bill  which  includes  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies.  This  amount  is  an  increase 
of  $275,798,000  above  the  budget  re- 
quest, but  is  a  reduction  of 
$1,295,732,000  from  appropriations 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  that  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  title  I  is  above  the  budget 
request  is  that  the  committee  restored 
funding,  at  least  in  part,  for  several 
important  programs  for  which  there 
were  no  budlget  requests  or  which  were 
targeted  for  substantial  reductions. 
These  programs  include  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  for 
which  the  bill  includes  $313,500,000, 
compared  with  only  $50,000,000  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  and  the 
public    telecommunications    facilities 


grants  program  for  which  the  bill  in- 
cludes $16,000,000.  The  President's 
budget  did  not  include  any  request  for 
this  program.  In  addition,  title  I  of  the 
bill  provides  $37,780,000  above  the 
budget  request  for  several  programs  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  which  are  of  vital  in- 
terest to  many  Members,  and  which 
were  not  included  in  the  President's 
budget  or  were  targeted  for  substan- 
tial reductions.  These  include  the 
Fisheries  Loan  Fund,  Sea  Grant,  fish- 
eries grants  to  States,  and  anadromous 
grants. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  also  restores 
$2,500,000  and  97  positions  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  order  to 
maintain  a  regional  office  structure 
for  the  FTC.  The  FTC  regional  offices 
have  a  major  role  in  working  with 
small  businesses,  in  identifying  local 
anticompetitive  problems,  in  enforcing 
antitrust  laws,  and  in  protecting  con- 
sumers from  deceptive  practice.  The 
level  in  the  bill  still  will  require  a  siz- 
able reduction  in  positions  from  the 
current  authorized  strength  and  will 
require  the  FTC  to  reevaluate  the  con- 
figuration and  placement  of  its  region- 
al offices  in  order  to  achieve  the  most 
cost-effective  regional  structure. 

The  bill  also  contains  language  relat- 
ing to  the  cereals  proceedings  which 
prohibits  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion from  preparing  or  issuing  any  ini- 
tial decision  in  the  administrative  pro- 
ceeding (Docket  No.  8883)  until  60 
days  after  the  Commission  makes  a  de- 
cision on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Independent  Administrative  Law 
Judge  on  the  pending  inquiry  ordered 
by  the  Commission  on  February  13. 
1981.  No  action  of  the  parties  relative 
to  the  decisions  on  this  procedural 
matter  will  result  in  delaying  the  ini- 
tial decision  beyond  such  60  days.  The 
language  also  provides  that  this  limi- 
tation shall  not  prohibit  the  comple- 
tion of  such  inquiry  nor  the  dismissal 
of  Docket  No.  8883.  The  language  does 
not  in  anyway  attempt  to  affect  the 
decision  of  the  Commission  on  the 
substantive  case. 

Finally,  title  I  of  the  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $612,580,000  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  While  this 
total  is  $11,500,000  below  the  budget 
request,  it  does  provide  for  the  pro- 
gram level  of  $260,000,000  in  direct 
loans  and  $3,150,000,000  in  loan  guar- 
antees for  the  Business  Loan  and  In- 
vestment Fimd,  requested  by  the 
President  and  a  program  level  of 
$733,500,000  for  the  Disaster  Loan 
Fund,  an  increase  of  $293,500,000 
above  the  President's  request. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$2,839,821,000  in  title  II  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  related  agen- 
cies. Although  this  amount  is 
$39,382,000  above  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  it  is  a  reduction  of 
$61,500,000  from  the  budget  requests. 
The  amount  recommended  for  the  De- 


partment of  Justice,  $2,447,114,000,  in- 
cludes funding  for  several  critical  pro- 
grams for  which  there  were  either  no 
budget  requests  or  for  which  signifi- 
cant reductions  were  proposed.  The 
most  significant  of  these  is  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Program  for  which  $70,000,000  is 
included  in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes 
$25,000,000  above  the  budget  request 
for  the  Inmiigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  to  maintain  973  positions 
for  the  Border  Patrol  and  the  areas  of 
inspections,  investigations  and  adjudi- 
cations. It  is  apparent  that  money 
alone  will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  INS  and  that  changes  are 
needed  in  the  law.  However,  pending 
those  changes,  the  committee  felt  that 
this  additional  funding  may  be  of  help 
in  the  most  critical  areas. 

The  bUl  also  includes  $7,500,000  for 
the  U.S.  trustee  pilot  program  under 
U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals.  This  pro- 
gram was  proposed  for  elimination  in 
1982.  and  the  amount  recommended 
will  permit  this  experimental  program 
to  continue  as  originally  planned  in  all 
18  pilot  districts. 

The  bill  reflects  an  increase  of 
$3,255,000  above  the  budget  request 
for  the  Drug  Elnforcement  Administra- 
tion to  restore  the  current  program 
level  for  the  State  and  local  task  force 
program.  State  and  local  training,  and 
the  compliance  and  regulation  pro- 
gram. 

Title  II  includes  $241,000,000  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  This 
amount  is  $158,700,000  less  than  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  is  $80,300,000 
less  than  the  appropriation  provided 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  law 
provides  that  the  Corporation  makes 
its  requests  directly  to  Congress.  No 
funding  was  requested  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  consistent  with  the 
$241,000,000  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1982  in  H.R.  3480,  as 
passed  the  House.  It  is  intended  that 
the  funds  provided  in  the  accompany- 
ing bill  be  used  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation as  approved  by  the  House.  The 
House  recently  spent  3  days  develop- 
ing a  bill  which  passed  and  the  com- . 
mittee  sees  no  reason  to  believe  the 
majority  have  changed  since  that 
time.  In  order  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive, the  committee  inserted  language 
in  the  bill  which  would  prohibit  any  of 
the  funds  from  being  spent  for  any 
purpose  which  is  prohibited  or  limited 
by  any  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3480. 
The  committee  deleted  provisions 
which  were  included  in  the  bill  last 
year  concerning  lobbying,  minimum 
access,  representation  of  illegal  aliens. 
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and  homosexuality  since  all  of  these 
provisions  are  included  in  the  author- 
izing legislation  as  passed  the  House 
and  under  the  language  in  the  bill,  all 
limitations  in  the  act  as  passed  by  the 
House  will  apply. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$2,392,595,000  for  title  III  which  in- 
cludes the  Department  of  State  and 
related  agencies.  While  this  amount  is 
$318,585,000  above  appropriations  for 
the  current  year,  it  is  a  reduction  of 
$195,126,000  from  the  budget  requests 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  such 
agencies.  The  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent appropriations  are  due  primarily 
to  wage  and  price  increases  and  in- 
creased requirements  for  international 
organizations  and  international  peace- 
keeping activities. 

The  decrease  from  the  budget  re- 
quests reflects  a  deferral  of 
$82,100,000  requested  for  a  new  Em- 
bassy complex  in  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia  in  order  to  give  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  consider  certain 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code  and  other 
laws  governing  foreign  commerce 
which  could  remove  disadvantages  suf- 
fered by  American  firms  that  may 
wish  to  bid  on  this  project.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amount  reflects  reductions 
from  the  budget  requests  of 
$23,700,000  for  payment  of  assessed 
contributions  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO),  $4,000,000 
for  anticipated  currency  gains  in  the 
overseas  operations  of  the  Department 
of  State,  and  $15,000,000  for  establish- 
ment of  a  buying  power  maintenance 
fund.  The  committee  felt  that  only 
$5,000,000  was  needed  to  capitalize 
this  fund,  given  the  strong  position  of 
the  dollar  against  foreign  currencies. 
The  bill  also  reflects  a  reduction  of 
$10,000,000  from  the  budget  request 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting due  to  anticipated  currency 
gains  and  a  total  reduction  of  $61.8 
million  for  the  International  Com- 
munications Agency.  Most  of  this  re- 
duction is  associated  with  a  request  for 
new  transmitter  facilities.  We  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
the  full  amount  requested  for  these 
new  facilities  at  this  time  since  most  of 
the  funds  would  not  be  obligated 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  Therefore,  we 
have  deferred  without  prejudice  the 
remainder  of  the  funds  requested  for 
these  facilities  and  expect  the  submis- 
sion of  a  budget  request  for  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  are  needed  in  future 
years. 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of 
$716,162,000  in  title  IV  for  the  Judici- 
ary. This  amount  is  a  decrease  of 
$25,641,000  from  the  total  amount  re- 
quested for  the  Judiciary  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  reduction  is  associated 
primarily  with  additional  positions  re- 
quested but  not  allowed,  as  well  as 
space  and  furniture  requirements  re- 
lated to  those  positions. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  I  have 
discussed  the  highlights  of  the  bill. 
Further  details  on  each  item  are  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank 
each  member  of  our  subcommittee  for 
their  cooperation  and  hard  work  in 
putting  this  bill  and  report  together. 
This  has  been  a  difficult  year  and  I 
want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  dedication  and  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  done  his  usual  good  job  in 
describing  the  contents  of  the  bill.  We 
have  had  it  available  to  us,  of  course, 
since  about  a  month  past. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  way 
we  arrived  at  this  bill.  The  subcommit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  chairman  and 
myself,  and  Messrs.  Alexander. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Early.  Campbell, 
HiGHTOWER.  and  Dwyer.  with  the  con- 
siderable help  of  the  full  committee 
chairman  and  ranking  member  Mr. 
Whitten  and  Mr.  Conte,  worked  long 
and  hard,  taking  into  consideration  ev- 
erything that  we  felt  was  appropriate 
and  some  things  that  we  did  not.  We 
have  been  extremely  serious  about 
every  representation  made  before  our 
committee.  We  have  tried  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  needs  of  our  con- 
stituents, the  concerns  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  body  and,  indeed,  the  re- 
quests of  the  administration. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  No 
bill  is.  But,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a 
good  one.  It  is  one  that  we  can  respect- 
fully present  to  the  House.  And  if  I 
may,  I  would  offer  one  final  comment, 
and  it  concerns  amendments.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  would  like  to 
add  to  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  in  order, 
and  I  think  it  is  important.  But  I 
intend  not  to  offer  it  until  we  get  to 
conference.  I  make  that  suggestion  to 
the  membership  respectfully,  in  the 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  and  myself  and  the  mem- 
bers can  go  to  conference  with  the 
package  that  we  have  presented  here 
today.  We  can  assure  the  membership 
that  every  serious  amendment  will  get 
full  and  complete  attention  in  the  con- 
ference, although  we  cannot,  of 
course,  guarantee  passage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time,  first  of  all,  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  pa- 
tience and  consideration.  As  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees that  this  subcommittee  has  to 
deal  with,  I  find  that  they  have  been 
very  cooperative  and  indulgent  in 
those  of  us  from  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  have  worked  with  us  in 


trying  to  resolve  our  differences  in 
many  areas. 

I  would  point  out  a  couple  of  things 
which  I  think  need  to  be  said  at  this 
time.  I  would  say  that  I  appreciate 
particularly  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  chairman,  particularly, 
very  carefully  examining  the  fisher- 
men's loan  fund  that  our  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Subcommittee  authorized  this 
past  year.  Particularly,  they  granted 
our  request  for  additional  funding  for 
this  particular  program,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  that. 

The  members  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee,  however,  pointed  out  to 
those  of  us  on  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee that  they  would  like  to  have  been 
even  more  accommodating  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  language 
in  the  American  Pisheries  Promotion 
Act,  which  was  overwhelmingly  adopt- 
ed by  this  Congress  last  year,  included 
an  off-budget  item  which  we  made 
subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 
We  are  going  to  be  relooking  at  the 
language.  I  think  that  Mr.  Stockman, 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  indicated  that  it  is  clearly  an 
off-budget  item.  The  money  for  this 
program  is  funded  from  tariffs  levied 
on  imported  fish  products  into  the 
United  States.  It  truly  is  an  item  that 
is  not  subject  to  appropriations  in  the 
normal  sense.  It  is  coming  from  for- 
eign countries  as  a  privilege  of  selling 
fish  products  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  going  to  be  looking  at  this  lan- 
guage to  see  if  perhaps  it  does  need 
some  changes  in  order  to  see  that  this 
particular  program,  which  is  very  im- 
portant, does  receive  sufficient  fund- 
ing. 

The  last  thing  that  I  will  mention, 
which  I  think  is  extremely  important, 
is  that  I  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment during  the  5-minute  rule  which 
will  not  affect  the  bottom-line  figure 
on  how  much  money  is  being  appropri- 
ated by  the  Appropriation  Committee 
for  programs  under  the  National 
Marine  and  Pisheries  Service.  What 
my  amendment  will  do  is.  very  simply, 
to  take  from  a  number  of  programs 
that  we  feel  are  low-priority  items, 
some  $6,081,400.  and  reduce  that 
amount  from  five  categories  of  pro- 
grams that,  while  we  think  they  are 
good  programs  and  would  be  nice  to 
have,  they  are  programs  that  in  this 
budgetary  crunch  we  simply  cannot 
afford. 

My  amendment  would  take  that  $6 
million  that  we  take  from  these  five 
programs  and  add  it  to  two  programs 
that  the  authorizing  committee  thinks 
are  absolutely  critical  and  essential. 
Those  are  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
program  and  the  Commercial  Pisher- 
ies Research  and  Development  Act. 

D  1345 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  whole 
point  of  the  budget  process  is  to  let 
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the  Budget  Committee  set  some  ceil- 
ings and  I  say  fine,  these  are  what  we 
can  spend  and  say  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  "All  right,  we  need 
these  amounts  of  money."  But  to  say 
to  the  authorizing  committee,  "We 
want  your  help  and  assistance."  and 
where  the  fundis  can  best  be  spent,  and 
that  is  what  our  subcommittee  em- 
barked upon  and  we  came  up  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  said,  "All  right,  we 
are  willing  to  take  a  $6  million  cut.  but 
we  would  like  to  say  let  us  take  it  from 
these  areas  that  are  less  important." 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
subcommittee  that  has  the  members 
who  have  really  devoted  a  lifetime  in 
Congress  to  studying  these  programs 
to  really  listen  to  the  advice  of  the 
subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  principal  pro- 
gram that  is  for  fish  promotion  is  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  program;  we  need 
the  funds  for  the  program  and  we  are 
willing  to  cut  somewhere  else  but  the 
authorizing  committee  thinks  this  pro- 
gram is  so  important  we  need  the 
money  to  promote  fishery  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Also,  the  commercial  fisheries  re- 
search and  development  program  gives 
moneys  to  the  States  so  the  States  can 
use  those  funds  within  their  bound- 
aries and  it  is  a  critically  essential  pro- 
gram. 

What  are  we  cutting?  We  are  cutting 
a  newsletter  from  the  National  Marine 
Fishery  Service.  It  is  nice  to  have  a 
newsletter,  but  we  ought  to  let  the  in- 
dustry pay  for  the  cost  of  the  newslet- 
ter. So  we  reduce  the  market  news 
report  by  $641,000.  We  reduce  the 
coastal  zone  and  fisheries  advice  pro- 
gram by  $490,000.  That  program  gives 
advice  to  a  State  fishing  agency  so 
they  can  advise  another  State  agency. 
That  we  can  do  without.  That  is  what 
I  am  saying. 

We  have  a  marine  resources  moni- 
toring and  assessment  program.  They 
basically  count  fish.  I  am  glad  they  are 
doing  it.  but  a  lot  of  other  people  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  What  I  am 
saying  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  is  that  what  we  are  doing  by 
my  amendment  is  not  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  bottom  line.  We  are  just 
making  a  suggestion  of  how  we  feel  $6 
million  can  best  be  spent  in  two  criti- 
cal programs  and  reducing  five  other 
programs  and  come  up  with  the  same 
figure. 

We  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion.  We 
think  it  is  reasonable,  and  I  think  it 
has  the  support  of  the  American  fish- 


ing industry  and  we  will  have  Mem- 
bers from  various  parts  of  the  country 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  express  my  concern 
about  some  of  the  priorities  involved 
in  this  bill.  H.R.  4169.  in  which  eventu- 
al closing  of  38  part-time  weather  serv- 
ice stations  in  26  States  is  contemplat- 
ed. One  of  these  stations,  at  Valentine. 
Nebr..  is  in  my  district. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Chairman  Neal  Smith,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  for  their 
handling  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  close  these  stations. 

The  gentleman's  subcommittee  has 
given  our  stations  a  6-month  reprieve. 
While  this  is  less  than  I  had  hoped 
for.  passage  of  this  bill  would  give  us 
time  to  seek  reconsideration  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  So  the  issue  is  a  live 
one  that  is  continuing  to  cause  many 
Members  grave  concern. 

Accurate  and  timely  weather  fore- 
casting is  of  utmost  importance  in  my 
district.  Farmers,  ranchers,  and  pilots 
all  stake  their  lives  and  their  liveli- 
hoods on  information  from  our  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  offices. 

These  part-time  weather  service  of- 
fices are  vital  to  rural  areas  and  since 
this  is  true,  I  think  several  important 
factors  should  be  known  about  them 
for  the  record.  I  feel  strongly  about 
the  proposed  closing,  and  27  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  share  this 
concern  joined  me  in  writing  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  reconsider 
and  review  his  proposal  to  close  these 
part-time  stations. 

I  do  believe  we  can  reorder  our  prior- 
ities and  save  many  of  these  stations 
without  increasing  spending,  b«cause 
it  should  be  our  primary  goal  to  insure 
that  life  and  property  are  adequately 
protected  before  continuing  to  fund 
expensive  and  esoteric  programs  such 
as  weather  modification. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues more  specifically  why  our  sta- 
tion at  Valentine,  Nebr.,  must  be  con- 
tinued: Why  it  is  unique,  vital  to  the 
people  in  the  area,  and  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  protection  of  their  lives 
and  property. 

At  present,  Nebraska's  Valentine 
weather  station  covers  an  area  north 
of  Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  east  to  Lake  Andes, 
south  to  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  west  to 
Gordon,  Nebr.,  and  up  to  Mount  Rush- 
more.  S.  Dak.— vast  area  of  5.000 
square  miles  almost  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  station  also  makes  reports  to 
other  regional  stations,  to  farmers,  to 
ranchers,  to  pilots,  and  to  all  others  in 
the  area. 


I  believe  the  uniqueness  of  this  sta- 
tion is  not  fully  understood  even  by 
the  weather  service  professionals  who 
have  been  trying  to  close  it  for  years. 
Indeed,  I  have  become  persuaded  that 
instead  of  being  closed,  the  station 
should  be  upgraded  to  full-time 
human  staffing— as  it  once  was— 24 
hours  a  day  and  that  radar  should  be 
added  to  it. 

I  understand  that  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  are  leaning  toward 
first  closing  those  stations  with  only 
one  full-time  Federal  employee  and  al- 
lowing those  stations  with  more  than 
one  employee  to  continue.  I  cannot 
agree  that  this  is  good  logic:  To  cut 
stations,  such  as  Valentine,  by  100  per- 
cent before  cutting  others  by  some 
lesser  percentage  is  not  only  folly  but 
patently  unfair. 

Furthermore,  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats would  let  you  believe  that  a 
human  being  is  present  at  such  a  sta- 
tion only  40  hours  a  week,  leaving  the 
citizens  to  the  tender  mercies  of  auto- 
mated equipment  the  other  128  hours 
of  the  week.  This  is  false.  In  Valen- 
tine, for  example,  three  contract  ob- 
servers stretch  the  human  staffing  to 
as  much  as  18  hours  daily,  including 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

Valentine's  weather  station  has  op- 
erated effectively  since  1880.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  weather, 
but  the  need  for  reliable,  detailed  local 
weather  reporting  service  has  in- 
creased enormously.  To  reduce  service, 
when  better  service  including  radar  is 
desperately  needed,  is  Government  in- 
difference at  its  worst. 

Let  me  list  for  the  record  the  other 
reasons  to  make  the  best  possible  case 
for  at  least  continuing  the  Valentine 
station  as  is.  recognizing  that  my  own 
committee  has  agreed  to  continuing 
the  38  stations  only  the  first  6  months 
of  fiscal  year  1982  without  indicating 
what  happens  after  March  30.  1982. 

First.  Human  staffing  versus  auto- 
mation. 

Automatic  equipment  cannot  spot 
tornadoes  or  other  severe  storms  in 
time  to  warn  the  populace.  And  Valen- 
tine, Nebr.,  is  in  the  heart  of  tornado 
and  blizzard  country. 

Human  staffing  is  needed  for  torna- 
do spotting  and  reporting  of  condi- 
tions for  aircraft.  Valentine  is  at  the 
very  edge  of  effective  radar  coverage, 
and  NWS  has  announced  plans  to 
withdraw  even  that  coverage  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Coverage  from  the  new  sta- 
tion in  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.,  will  miss 
Valentine  by  25  nautical  miles. 

Automation  cannot  report  condi- 
tions for  aircraft.  This  automation  is 
called  AMOS  and  RAMOS.  These  are 
partial  reports  that  tell  dew  point, 
temperature,  wind,  altimeter  setting, 
and  rainfall.  There  must  be  humans  to 
complete  these  reports  to  make  them 
effective  by  adding  data  on  sky  and 
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ceiling,  visibility,  and  sea  level  pres- 
sure. 

Second,  Valentine  has  the  most  un- 
predictable and  harshest  weather  in 
the  country,  and  the  people  need  to  be 
warned  in  advance. 

For  example,  Nebraska  still  has  one- 
room  schools  and  those  teachers  need 
to  be  warned  of  bad  weather  so  they 
can  send  the  children  home  before  the 
roads  close. 

Ranchers  in  that  area  need  hours  of 
warning  for  severe  weather  so  they 
can  bring  in  their  livestock  from  thou- 
sands of  square  miles. 

Valentine  area  radio  stations  depend 
on  its  forecasts  to  keep  its  people  in- 
formed. 

Up  to  6,000  people  vacationing  at 
Merritt  Dam,  about  25  miles  away, 
depend  on  Valentine's  reports  about 
sudden  severe  weather. 

Third,  the  regional  offices  cannot 
provide  adequate  weather  information 
without  the  Valentine  station. 

Only  Valentine's  weather  station 
covers  an  area  of  5,000  square  miles  in 
north  central  Nebraska  and  south 
cental  South  Dakota. 

The  closest  regional  station  is  130 
miles  away.  It  cannot  possibly  provide 
accurate  forecasts. 

Pilots  flying  in  the  area  need  more 
than  the  hourly  reports  given  by  the 
regional  offices  since  bad  weather  can 
develop  within  the  hour.  Valentine 
gives  two  reports  within  the  hour. 

The  regional  stations  in  North 
Platte  and  Omaha,  Nebr.,  need  weath- 
er updates  from  Valentine.  On  March 
n,  1979,  Omaha  predicted  rain  for 
Valentine.  Actually,  Valentine  had  4 
inches  of  snow  at  that  time  and  more 
coming  down. 

Fourth,  other  agencies  depend  on 
the  Valentine  station  for  research  and 
data. 

Nebraska  Public  Power  District  uses 
Valentine  as  one  of  seven  key  weather 
stations  for  load  analysis  and  forecast- 
ing. Without  Valentine  data,  a  large 
tract  of  service  area  will  go  unrepre- 
sented. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  in  Lin- 
coln. Nebr.,  uses  Valentine's  reports 
for  climatology  since  it  experiences 
winds  up  to  60  miles  per  hour  and 
wind  chill  of  50"  below  zero. 

Valentine  is  part  of  the  National 
Forestry  Weather  information  service 
system  to  forecast  range  fires  that  are 
a  threat  to  cattle  production  and 
people  in  the  sandhills  of  Nebraska. 

Valentine  is  a  vital  part  of  a  new 
University  of  Nebraska  computer  pro- 
gram for  monitoring  and  assessing 
crop  weather  conditions  in  Nebraska. 

Fifth,  it  could  cost  more  to  close  the 
small  stations  than  to  continue  them. 

Valentine  is  in  the  heart  of  tornado 
and  blizza.rd  country,  and  if  even  one 
should  go  unsighted  by  a  regional  sta- 
tion, the  resulting  loss  of  life  and  dev- 
astation of  property  could  cost  the 
Govemmeni   enormously   more   than 


the  $1.9  million  that  would  be  saved 
by  closing  these  stations. 

Weather  professionals  acknowledge 
that  many  severe  blizzards  in  winter 
and  thunderstorm-tornado  activity  in 
the  summer  actually  form  in  an  area 
just  northwest  of  Valentine— an  area 
at  the  edge  of  effective  radar  detec- 
tion. 

Sixth,  the  Valentine  station's  em- 
ployee's hours  have  already  been  cut 
on  Saturdays,  for  overtime,  and  for 
relief.  This  saves  $9,000  annually.  This 
leaves  an  annual  operational  cost  of 
only  $22,000. 

Seventh,  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  the 
Weather  Service  underspent  its  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1980  by  $200,000.  The  bu- 
reaucrats used  the  money  to  buy  some 
microwave  ovens  and  film  projectors. 
Maybe  Kansas  City  could  take  the  cut 
next  year  instead  of  the  part-time  sta- 
tions. 

In  closing,  here  is  what  Richard 
Hallgren  says  about  our  weather  field 
offices,  Mr.  Hallgren  being  the  present 
director  of  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice and  the  man  who  wants  more  than 
any  other  person  to  close  the  38  part- 
time  stations: 

Each  individual  has  a  lot  to  contribute 
and  must  be  given  a  chance  to  do  so.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  those  at  operational 
field  offices  for  this  is  where  our  basic  mis- 
sion is  carried  out.  The  rest  of  us  are  simply 
supporting  these  units  *  *  '.—Richard  Hall- 
gren, Director,  National  Weather  Service, 
message  to  all  employees,  February  1979. 

I  fully  support  this  bill,  but  I  wish 
my  own  committee,  my  other  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, to  know  that  I  will  take 
every  legitimate  and  reasonable  step 
to  make  sure  that  the  Valentine 
weather  station  continues  and  to  try 
to  persuade  the  National  Weather 
Service  to  add  radar  to  the  station  and 
to  upgrade  it  to  24-hour  staffing.  At 
this  point  I  include  the  aforemen- 
tioned letter: 

House  or  Representatives, 
WashingtOTU  D.C.,  July  27.  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
President,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  our  effort  to  work 
with  you  in  addressing  the  nation's  major 
economic  problems,  we  have  postponed  until 
now  asking  you  to  reconsider  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  38  part-time  Nationl  Weather 
Service  Offices  as  proposed  on  page  67  of 
your  April  1981  Budget  Revisions  for  fiscal 
year  1982  entitled:  "Additional  Details  on 
Budget  Savings." 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  ordered  the 
National  Weather  Service  to  reduce  its  per- 
sonnel by  213  persons  by  September  30, 
1982,  and  that  the  weather  service  adminis- 
trator is  determined  to  achieve  a  substantial 
part  of  that  reduction  by  closing  down  these 
vitally  needed  weather  stations  that  are  the 
protectors  of  thousands  of  people  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property. 

Many  of  these  stations  are  located  in 
areas  of  frequent,  severe  storms,  including 
tornadoes.  If  Just  one  tornado  goes  unsight- 
ed and  unreported,  the  resulting  loss  of  life 


and  devastation  of  property  could  cost  the 
Federal  Government  enormously  more  than 
the  paltry  $1.9  million  that  would  be  saved 
by  closing  these  stations. 

We  find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  our  constituents  why  they  must  do 
without  the  crucial  weather  forecasting 
service  in  the  name  of  economy  while  we  are 
at  the  same  time  voting  to  increase  funding 
for  such  esoteric  and  expensive  programs  as 
weather  modification. 

We  have  internal  evidence  showing  that 
the  parent  agency,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  has 
dozens  of  personnel  vacancies  and  is  even 
now  recruiting  people  to  fill  them— while  it 
orders  the  Weather  Service  to  reduce  its 
small  payroll. 

We  have  endeavored,  futilely,  so  far,  to 
persuade  the  National  Weather  Service  Di- 
rector to  change  his  priorities  so  that  the 
truly  vital  nature  of  the  field  offices  will  be 
adequately  appreciated  and  recognized.  We 
urge  that  this  matter  be  reconsidered,  that 
the  213  bodies  be  trimmed  from  the  large 
weather  offices  around  the  country,  and 
that  the  38  stations  be  continued.  Surely  a 
10  percent  reduction  in  Washington  or  even 
larger  reductions  elsewhere  would  not  even 
begin  to  approach  the  100  percent  reduction 
contemplated  with  respect  to  our  38  part- 
time  stations.  The  ideal  situation  being,  of 
course,  to  lift  the  personnel  ceiling  by  the 
85  positions  that  it  takes  to  man  the  38 
part-time  stations. 

The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Conunerce.  State,  Justice  and  Judiciary 
has  heeded  our  appeal  to  the  extent  that  on 
June  24,  1981,  the  subcommittee  directed 
that  the  38  stations  be  continued  for  six 
months,  or  until  March  31.  1982.  While  this 
continuation  was  good  news  indeed,  any  va- 
cancies occurring  in  these  stations  now  may 
be  denied  replacement  personnel  by  the 
Weather  Service  on  the  ground  that  reas- 
signment is  not  Justified  for  such  a  short 
term  should  the  Congress  ratify  the  Sub- 
committee's action.  Such  stations  would 
face  immediate  closure.  The  continuation 
does  give  some  additional  time,  neverthe- 
less, to  ask  OMB  to  review  and  reconsider 
its  proposal  to  terminate  a  service  deemed 
so  valuable  by  the  people  It  shields  and  pro- 
tects. 

Because  the  appropriations  bill  affecting 
this  matter  will  reach  the  floor  of  the  House 
very  soon,  we  ask  prompt  action  on  our  re- 
quest. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 
Virginia  Smith.  Ray  Kogovsek,  Robert 
H.   Mollohan,   Christopher  H.  Smith, 
Tom  Daschel.  Paul  Simon.  Steve  Gun- 
derson.  Allen  E.  Ertel.  Denny  Smith, 
Manuel   Lujan,   Gene   Chappie,   Skip 
Bafalis.  Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Fortney 
H.    Stark.    John    M.    Ashbrook.    Joe 
Skeen.  Gus  Yatron,  Bob  Lagomarsino. 
Jim    Courier.    Bob   Stump.   Jennings 
Randolph.  Bill  Proxmlre.  John  Glenn. 
J.  J.  Exon,  Edward  2k>rinsky.  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bethune). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
and  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  Congress  generally  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  budgetary  aspects  of 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs,  the 
whole  area  of  Federal  credit  assistance 
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programs.  And  without  reviewing  and 
belaboring  the  history  of  this  recent 
effort,  which  of  course  includes  the 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  whereby 
we  agreed  that  we  would  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  credit  programs  and  es- 
tablish something  approximating  a 
credit  budget  for  Congress,  without 
going  through  all  of  that  which  is  very 
familiar  to  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  chairman 
and  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  I  would  just  like  to  pose  a 
couple  of  questions  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  if  I  could  get  his  attention. 

I  have  just  laid  out  the  history  of 
the  credit  budget  in  the  Congress  and 
our  stage  of  development  whereby  we 
are  now  sensitive  to  the  growing  Fed- 
eral credit  assistance  programs,  and 
that  brought  me  to  the  point  where  I 
was  going  to  engage  the  gentleman  in 
a  colloquy  about  some  of  the  credit 
programs  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  reason  that  I  wanted  to  bring 
this  up  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Mineta)  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  which  would  establish 
a  credit  budget  for  the  Congress.  The 
idea  being,  to  try  to  make  sense  out  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  runaway  situation. 

We  have  done  a  good  job  with  Feder- 
al spending  lately,  but  the  Federal 
credit  assistance  programs  seem  to  be 
out  of  control  and  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

In  any  case,  in  looking  at  the  gentle- 
man's bill,  I  noticed  that  the  gentle- 
man placed  a  limit  on  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Administration's  direct  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs,  but 
later  on,  in  the  bill,  when  we  come  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
where  there  is  an  authorization  for 
Federal  ship  financing  credit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $12  million,  there  is 
no  limit. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
could  reconcile  for  me  the  apparent  in- 
consistency here,  why  the  committee 
would  cap  one  program  and  not  an- 
other? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  For  example,  in 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  authorizing  legislation  re- 
quires us  annually  to  set  those  limits. 
In  some  other  authorization  legisla- 
tion, this  is  not  required.  So  we  annu- 
ally do  set  the  limit  where  the  author- 
izing legislation  says  we  should. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Beth- 
une) has  expired. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Then  in  the  case  of 
disaster  loans,  there  is  no  annual  limit 
on  any  of  the  four  small  business  lend- 
ing programs  and  I  wonder  what  is  the 
reasoning  there? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  reason  is 
that  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  disasters  there  will  be  or  what 
the  cost  will  be.  We  had  no  way  of  an- 
ticipating Mount  St.  Helens.  So,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  estimate  in  ad- 
vance. Several  administrations  have 
tried  various  ways.  What  we  have  done 
is  provide  SBA  with  the  budget  au- 
thority, and  they  have  to  operate 
within  that  authority.  If  they  cannot 
operate  within  that  dollar  authority, 
then  they  have  to  come  back  with  a 
supplemental  request. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  thoughts. 

Here  is  the  thing:  On  the  Budget 
Committee  we  are  trying  now.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  to  do  some  score- 
keeping  so  that  we  can  keep  better 
track  of  the  Federal  credit  assistance 
programs,  and  one  of  the  ideas  we  had 
was  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees could  put  caps  on  some  of  these 
programs.  In  fact,  we  were  even  going 
to  require  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  I  may  say  so, 
let  me  suggest  something  better. 
Nobody  in  the  Federal  Government 
knows  what  dollar  level  these  loans 
constitute,  good  hard  loans.  To  the 
extent  they  do,  they  ought  not  to  be 
counted  against  the  deficit  the  same 
as  expenditures  of  other  kinds. 

I  have  asked  OMB  for  3  years  in  a 
row  to  get  me  these  figures.  They  say 
they  cannot  do  it.  If  a  bank  makes  a 
loan,  they  do  not  consider  they  have 
had  outlays  of  so  much  money  and 
nothing  to  offset  it.  In  the  Federal 
Government  we  do.  We  make  good 
hard  loans.  Then  we  say  we  just  spent 
so  much  money.  We  consider  such 
loans  the  same  as  money  spent  for 
welfare  or  anything  else  and  we  ought 
to  keep  that  amount  separate  and  not 
consider  it  as  being  just  an  ordinary 
outlay  of  money. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  good  point. 

We  want  to  work  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  we  try  to  de- 
velop the  credit  budget,  so  we  Icnow  it 
will  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Beth- 
une) has  again  expired. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  operating  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would,  where  possible,  put  limits 
on  the  credit  packages.  So,  I  am  trying 
to  determine  what  we  can  realistically 
expect  from  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  as  the  days  wear  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield,  if  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  requires  us  to  set 
an  annual  limit,  then  we  would  try  to 
comply. 
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Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  that  portion  of 
H.R.  4169  which  appropriates  funds 
for  the  law  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
The  committee  bill  appropriates  some 
$230,849,000  for  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment administration.  That  figure  is 
some  $2,325,000  more  than  requested 
by  the  Administration  for  three  vital 
programs  that  had  been  targeted  for 
cuts  last  March  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

H.R.  4169  follows  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  bill  H.R.  3462 
adopted  by  the  House  on  June  9.  H.R. 
3462  contains  the  increased  authoriza- 
tion for  DEA  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment, offered  by  our  colleague,  Hal 
Sawyer,  and  myself,  that  was  adopted 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  markup. 

These  three  programs,  the  State  and 
local  task  force  program  directed 
against  street-level  drug  dealers,  the 
compliance  and  regulatory  affairs  pro- 
gram that  prevents  the  diversion  of 
dangerous  controlled  substances  from 
legitimate  medical  channels  of  distri- 
bution to  the  street,  and  the  State  and 
local  police  training  program,  are  all 
very  important. 

A  little  more  than  2  weeks  ago.  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  released  its  final  report 
which  contained  recommendations 
that  bear  on  this  portion  of  the  bill. 
Recommendation  37  called  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  personnel  re- 
sources for  Federal  law  enforcement 
to  enable  it  to  effectively  perform 
their  present  responsibilities. 

H.R.  4169  will  restore  some  94  posi- 
tions out  of  the  208  twsitions  that  had 
been  cut  from  the  State  and  local  task 
force  program. 

The  appropriation  also  restores  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  the  compliance  program 
that  oversees  the  activities  of  600.000 
registrant  doctors,  hospitals,  and  phar- 
macies that  handle  dangerous  drugs. 
This  amounts  to  some  $249,000.  Ac- 
cording to  DEA  an  estimated  200  mil- 
lion dosage  units  of  these  drugs  annu- 
ally are  diverted  to  the  streets  which 
results  in  emergency  room  treatment 
for  thousands  of  persons  for  drug 
overdose  treatment.  This  program  is  a 
key  public  health  protection  program 
in  the  drug  abuse  area. 

The  third  area  of  greater  appropria- 
tion is  for  the  training  of  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  in  the 
sophisticated  techniques  of  drug  law 
enforcement.  Recommendation  44  of 
the  Attorney  General's  task  force 
called  on  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
additional  resources  for  specialized 
training  programs  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel.  The  origi- 
nal administration  request  would  have 
cut  the  1982  DEA  training  program  in 
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half  from  the  1981  level.  The  commit- 
tee restored  some  $487,000. 

I  commend  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  making  the  difficult  choice 
to  appropriate  more  money  for  law  en- 
forcement at  this  time  of  discriminate 
budget  cutting.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  these  needed  additions  to 
the  Drug  Enforcement  budget. 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4169.  The  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  elimination  of  the  fruit  frost  fore- 
cast and  advisory  program.  This  vital 
program  is  especially  needed  by  fruit 
and  row  crop  farmers  who  depend  on 
accurate  weather  forecasting  to  pro- 
tect their  crops. 

By  retaining  this  program  for  6 
months,  agriculture  can  survive  the 
coldest  months  of  the  growing  season 
and  have  sufficient  warning  to  enter, 
after  that  time,  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
retain  the  expensive  fruit  frost  fore- 
cast and  advisory  program  equipment. 

As  a  concerned  member  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Contmiittee 
which  has  authorizing  jurisdiction 
over  this  program,  it  is  the  authorizing 
committee's  intent  to  insure  that  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  enter  into  such  a  fair 
and  equitable  cooperative  agreement 
with  our  country's  farmers  after  this 
6-month  grace  period.  I  wish  to  stress 
the  need  for  NOAA  to  make  immedi- 
ate preparations  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  so  that  there  will  be  an  im- 
interrupted  transition  in  the  fruit 
frost  forecast  and  advisory  program. 

Our  farmers  must  tame  nature  her- 
self in  their  battle  against  crop  dis- 
ease, escalating  production  costs,  soil 
loss,  and  variable  weather  conditions. 
To  reduce  our  struggling  farmers' 
chances  still  further  by  eliminating 
their  first  line  of  defense  against  an 
approaching  cold  front  or  a  destruc- 
tive rain  is  like  expecting  a  sand  castle 
on  the  beach  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaught of  the  ocean. 

As  long  as  we  in  Congress  provide 
some  measure  of  aid  to  our  agriculture 
community,  agriculture  can  continue 
to  produce  enough  food  not  only  to 
feed  this  country,  but  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well.  I  might  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  that  is  not  such  a 
bad  tradeoff. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
fruit  frost  forecast  and  advisory  pro- 
gram by  passing  H.R.  4169.« 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  us  today  provides  fund- 
ing for  a  wide  array  of  programs  vital 
to  our  Nation's  interest.  The  decisions 
the  committee  has  had  to  make  have 
been  more  than  usually  difficult  this 


year  because  of  the  growing  need  for 
austerity  in  Federal  spending. 

Throughout  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  urged  that  we  as  a  nation 
take  a  closer  and  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  our  national  spending 
policies.  I  helped  lead  the  efforts  that 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act  in  1974  which  has  helped  us 
progress  toward  the  capability  for 
comprehensively  considering  the  Fed- 
eral budget  as  a  whole  before  we  begin 
processing  its  separate  parts.  This  act 
has  been  a  landmark  in  congressional 
and  executive  branch  approaches  to 
the  Federal  budget. 

Also  throughout  my  service  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  urged  that  we  as  a 
people  be  ever  vigilant  in  our  efforts 
to  insure  that  wherever  possible  Fed- 
eral spending  be  directed  at  strength- 
ening our  private  sector  economy  and 
its  ability  to  generate  job  opportuni- 
ties for  our  people. 

Both  these  views  are  central  to  my 
belief  that  no  program  funded  under 
this  bill  now  before  us  is  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  EDA's  in- 
vestments are  intended  to  and  have 
successfully  helped  strengthen  our  pri- 
vate sector  economy  and  produced  pri- 
vate sector  jobs.  The  holders  of  these 
jobs  not  only  repay  the  EDA  invest- 
ment through  their  taxes,  their  eco- 
nomic independence  from  Federal  wel- 
fare programs  helps  reduce  pressure 
for  Federal  spending  in  this  area. 

I  have  believed  in  the  value  of  EDA's 
programs  since  the  time  nearly  15 
years  ago  when  I  was  privileged  to 
help  organize  one  of  Arkansas'  sub- 
state  economic  planning  and  develop- 
ment districts. 

I  believe  in  EIDA  because  it  gives 
grassroot  Americans  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  decisions  that  are  a  vital 
force  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  their 
hometowns  and  regions.  No  one  knows 
better  the  dreams,  hopes,  aspirations, 
abilities,  and  determination  of  local 
communities  than  those  men  and 
women  who  live  and  work  in  them 
every  day. 

I  believe  in  EDA  because  it  is  a 
proven  example  of  how  an  effective 
partnership  for  development  can  be 
forged  between  Americans  and  their 
government  at  local.  State,  and  nation- 
al levels. 

I  believe  in  EIDA  because  we  have 
documentation  of  the  power  its  seed 
money  approach  has  had  in  leveraging 
local  and  State  government  and  pri- 
vate sector  investments  which  create 
or  maintain  private  sector  jobs  in  local 
communities  and  in  bringing  about  a 
revitalization  that  history  teaches  us 
was  not  possible  before  the  establish- 
ment of  EDA. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret 
that  I  have  watched  the  administra- 
tion's determined  and  continuing  ef- 
forts to  dismantle  EDA  and  its  eco- 


nomically effective  and  efficient  pro- 
grams. Programs  that,  through  the 
taxes  paid  by  holders  of  jobs  EDA's  in- 
vestments create  or  maintain,  more 
than  pay  for  themselves,  which  is  a 
rare  thing  in  Federal  programs. 

It  has  been  gratifying  this  year,  in 
the  fight  to  keep  EDA  in  operation, 
albeit  at  a  lower  level  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  increased  control 
of  Federal  spending,  to  see  that  Con- 
gress also  believes  in  EDA.  Congress 
has  carefully  examined  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  abolish  EDA  in 
the  coming  year  and  rejected  it.  Even 
with  the  clear  expression  of  intent 
from  the  Congress,  the  administration 
is  continuing  to  pursue  its  decision  to 
end  EDA. 

One  of  the  first  and  hardest  blows 
the  administration  has  directed  at 
EDA  has  been  to  remove  the  agency's 
close  liaison  with  the  local  communi- 
ties by  abolishing,  or  attempting  to 
abolish  the  State-based  economic  de- 
velopment representative  system.  This 
is  being  done  in  direct  contravention 
of  congressional  intent  as  expressed  in 
the  committee  reports  on  the  fiscal 
year  1981  supplemental  appropriations 
and  rescission  law.  Public  Law  97-12. 
The  administration  is  attempting  to 
change  national  policy  adopted  by  the 
Congress  despite  numerous  existing 
Federal  court  decisions  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  this  power  under 
the  Constitution. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  we 
recognize  that  the  agency  that  is  the 
target  of  the  administration's  efforts 
had  been  and  is  focused  on  achieving  a 
major  goal  which  the  administration 
has  repeatedly  put  forward.  That  of 
strengthening  the  ability  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  jobs  to  all  able- 
bodied  persons. 

We  know  that  the  $5  billion  EDA  in- 
vested in  America  since  the  programs 
began,  16  years  ago,  have  generated  or 
maintained  1.4  million  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  leveraged  $9  billion  in 
private  sector  investment.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  evidence  shows  that  the 
total  EDA  investment  is  more  than 
repaid  annually  by  the  $6.5  billion  in 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  paid  by 
holders  of  those  jobs. 

Administration  opponents  of  EDA 
have  said  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  jobs  would  not  have  been  cre- 
ated or  saved  without  EDA.  Those  of 
us  whose  lives  are  bound  up  in  the  fate 
of  the  rural  communities,  small  towns 
and  midsized  cities  of  the  countryside 
hold  in  living  memory  the  frustrating 
lessons  of  fruitless  efforts  to  develop, 
expand,  or.  indeed,  even  maintain  the 
economic  base  of  our  home  regions  in 
the  days  before  EDA.  Our  younger 
generations  had  few  options  except 
leaving  home  for  bigger  cities  when 
looking  for  a  job. 

In  States  like  my  own.  Arkansas,  the 
emptying-out    process    began    in    the 


1940's  and  went  on  unabated  until  the 
late  1960's.  Even  the  1970  census 
showed  slight  reversal  of  the  popula- 
tion trend  in  Arkansas.  Our  rural  com- 
munities, small  towns,  and  midsized 
cities  were  still  in  trouble.  Per  capita 
income  was  far  below  the  national  av- 
erage. Unemployment  rates  in  most 
countryside  regions  were  higher  than 
the  national  average.  Agricultural  jobs 
were  disappearing  with  farm  mechani- 
zation. Jobs  in  business  and  industry 
were  not  developing  because  local  com- 
munities did  not  have  the  infrastruc- 
ture facilities  needed,  nor  the  econom- 
ic base  necessary  to  finance  them 
through  the  private  capital  markets. 

Then  EDA's  seed  money  investments 
began  making  themselves  felt.  Our  per 
capita  income  is  still  lower  than  the 
national  average,  but  we  are  gaining. 
Our  unemployment  problems  are  still 
severe,  but  we  have  been  making 
progress.  EDA  investments  totaling 
$127  million  in  Arkansas  have  generat- 
ed or  maintained  67.000  jobs,  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $500  million  and 
annual  tax  payments  of  $107  million. 

I  am  not  contending  that  there  are 
not  changes  that  could  be  made  to  im- 
prove EDA  program  operations.  Nor 
am  I  saying  that  we  should  not  give 
the  President's  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram a  trial.  But,  the  proven  success 
of  EDA  makes  its  programs  well  worth 
retaining  even  if,  in  recognition  of  the 
need  for  cutting  Federal  spending,  we 
have  to  reduce  these  investments. 

EDA  programs  are  productive.  They 
produce  and  maintain  private  sector 
jobs.  They  produce  private  sector  in- 
vestment. They  produce  tax  revenues 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  that  more 
than  pay  back  EDA's  investment  every 
2  years 

We  don't  know  what  the  enterprise 
zone  program  will  produce.  We  do 
know  that  in  testimony  before  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  in  the 
House  and  Senate  and  administra- 
tion's witnesses  have  said  they  now 
recognize  that  the  proposal  as  current- 
ly designed  does  not  address  all  the 
problems  that  need  addressing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  absence  of  an  EDA. 
We  do  know  that  the  administration's 
witnesses  have  said  they  are  struggling 
to  fashion  compromises  in  the  enter- 
prise zone  concept  to  eliminate  its  cur- 
rent weaknesses. 

And,  most  certain  are  the  harsh  les- 
sons of  the  past  50  years  of  our  Na- 
tion's history  which  have  demonstrat- 
ed to  us  the  reluctance  of  the  private 
sector  to  invest  in  rural  communities, 
small  towns,  and  mid-sized  cities  of  the 
countryside  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
grams like  those  administered  by 
EDA. 

We  need  to  continue  EDA.  Even 
with  the  enterprise  zone  concept  in 
place,  I  believe  we  would  need  EDA  for 
rural  communities,  small  towns  a^d 
mid-sized  cities  of  the  countryside— 


the  places  where  the  majority  of  our 
Nation's  people  live.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Sensenbrenner  amendment.  The 
United  States  is  a  country  which 
prides  itself  on  securing  equal  justice 
under  law  for  all  citizens,  and  which 
prizes  respect  for  the  law  above  all 
other  civic  virtues.  If  this  body  denies 
poor  people  access  to  our  legal  system, 
by  failing  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  then  we 
have  failed  to  secure  equal  justice 
under  law. 

The  poor,  as  well  as  other  Ameri- 
cans, must  respect  the  legal  system 
and  perceive  that  it  is  fair.  Essential  to 
that  perception  is  that  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  poor,  enjoy  effective 
access  to  it.  And  the  key  to  access  to 
the  legal  system  is  a  lawyer;  without 
such  access  few  rights  are  granted  and 
none  are  secure.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated:  "The  right  to  be 
heard  would  be,  in  many  cases,  of  little 
avail  if  it  did  not  comprehend  the 
right  to  be  heard  by  counsel." 

Providing  the  poor  with  a  lawyer, 
through  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, does  nothing  more  than  provide 
them  with  the  right  to  be  heard;  it 
does  not  guarantee  the  right  to  win. 
Can  we,  in  good  conscience,  deny  them 
this  simple  right  to  be  heard?  Deny 
them  access  to  the  legal  system?  Deny 
them  equal  justice  under  law? 

Many  of  my  colleagues  contend  that 
while  equal  justice  is  certainly  a  lauda- 
ble goal,  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
should  take  precedence.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  should  be  a  high  priority,  but 
we  caimot,  and  should  not,  sacrifice 
everything  to  it.  The  comparatively 
tiny  $241  million  budget  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  dwarfed  by  the 
$12  billion  in  tax  deductions  for  corpo- 
rations alone  in  1978.  This  represerrts 
just  as  real  a  cost  to  taxpayers  as  do 
expenditures  of  money  from  the 
Treasury.  If  we  do  not  continue  to 
fund  LSC,  we  will  not  only  be  denying 
the  poor  legal  counsel,  but  we  will  be 
continuing  to  subsidize  the  legal  coun- 
sel of  the  rich.  This  imbalance  of  jus- 
tice must  not  be  tolerated. 

We  caimot  ration  equal  justice.  To 
do  so  would  invite  chaos  and  anarchy. 
It  would  undermine  the  intent  of 
every  law  and  principle  enacted  by 
Congress  during  its  nearly  200  years  of 
existence.  As  Judge  Learned  Hand 
stated: 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou  shall  not 
ration  justice. 

In  1974,  Congress  took  a  giant  step 
toward  eliminating  the  rationing 
system  of  justice.  Shall  we,  in  a 
moment  of  budget  cutting  fury,  take  a 
giant  leap  backward?  No.  We  shall  not. 

One  proposed  alternative  to  Federal 
funding  of  this  vital  service  is  to  incor- 
porate the  LSC  into  a  block  grant,  let- 


ting each  State  determine  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  its  poor  citizens.  But 
this  would  undermine  the  very  intent 
of  LSC  to  provide  legal  services  for  all 
Americans,  no  matter  where  they 
reside.  The  principle  of  equal  justice  is 
too  great,  too  fundamental  to  be  left 
to  the  States'  discretion.  The  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  ends  with  justice  for 
all— no  matter  where  one  lives  within 
the  United  States. 

The  history  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment involvement  is  dismal.  Virtu- 
ally no  interest  in  providing  legal  serv- 
ices was  demonstrated  before  the  Fed- 
eral funding  effort  started  in  1965,  and 
very  little  has  been  forthcoming  since 
that  time  to  supplement  the  Federal 
program.  Currently,  State  and  local 
governments  contribute  only  a  little 
more  than  $5  million  to  legal  services 
programs,  a  sum  equivalent  to  1.65 
percent  of  the  LSC  budget.  Finally,  an 
approach  of  this  type  would  surely 
cause  more  politicization  than  we  will 
ever  have  under  the  present  Federal 
arrangement. 

Instead  of  placing  the  financial 
burden  back  on  the  States,  we  should 
be  proud  that  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's best  examples  of  effective  and 
efficient  administration.  Of  the  1.5 
million  legal  matters  handled  by  Legal 
Services  attorneys,  only  15  percent  ac- 
tually resulted  in  litigation.  In  my  own 
district,  the  Inland  Counties  Legal 
Services  has  brought  this  figure  down 
to  a  mere  10  percent.  In  1981,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  only  1.8  percent  of  the 
LSC  budget  will  be  used  for  central 
management  and  administration. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  will  go  directly  to 
field  programs  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices, with  the  remainder  being  spent 
on  program  support,  field  monitoring, 
and  the  like. 

The  elimination  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  would  not  serve  to 
reduce  waste  in  Government,  to  get 
the  Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
people,  or  to  return  local  programs  to 
the  States.  Nor  would  the  elimination 
of  LSC  in  any  way  help  balance  the 
budget  or  reduce  inflation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
against  this  amendment,  and  to  main- 
tain our  pledge  of  justice  for  all.  If 
equal  justice  is  to  be  more  than  an 
idea,  there  must  be  a  means  to  assure 
it.  The  LSC  is  an  integral  mechanism 
for  achieving  this  fundamental  con- 
cept. Without  it  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try will  have  no  remedy  to  achieve  the 
rights  entitled  to  every  American  citi- 
zen—and rights  without  remedies  are 
no  rights  at  all.* 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  this  debate  over  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  three  convincing  rea- 
sons why  LSC  programs  are  truly  es- 
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sential  to  needy  people  in  my  district, 
and  elsewhere. 

Early  last  year,  13  indigent  nursing 
home  patients,  all  over  70  years  of  age, 
were  issued  eviction  notices  from  one 
of  the  largest  nursing  homes  in  the 
district.  One  patient,  a  woman  of  100, 
died  shortly  after  the  notices  were 
issued.  Legal  Aid  was  asked  by  numer- 
ous family  members  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  the  patients.  Legal  Aid 
did  not  file  a  lawsuit.  But  it  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  nursing 
home  owners,  and  learned  that  the 
home  had  promised  many  of  these  pa- 
tients that  they  could  remain  indefi- 
nitely. The  situation  was  resolved,  in 
these  negotiations  and  all  of  the  pa- 
tients were  allowed  to  remain. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  my 
district,  a  private  reforestation  con- 
tractor, under  contract  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  hired  24  low-income  tree 
planters,  transported  them  to  a 
remote  forest  area,  housed  them  in 
squalid  conditions,  and  when  their 
work  was  done,  abandoned  them  in 
the  wilderness  without  transportation, 
food,  or  water.  With  Legal  Aid's  help, 
these  men  received  just  wages.  An- 
other example:  Concerned  with  the 
widespread  problem  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, a  Legal  Aid  office  in  my  district 
sponsored  a  community  forum  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem.  Police  departments, 
district  attorneys,  social  work  agencies 
and  private  attorneys  were  invited.  As 
a  result  of  this  community  discussion, 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  courts 
were  changed  to  better  protect  victims 
of  domestic  violence. 

What  these  examples  tell  me  is  that 
we  need  Legal  Aid;  75  percent  of  all 
funding  for  legal  services  in  my  dis- 
trict comes  from  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  In  one  rural  office  alone, 
last  year,  approximately  750  persons 
were  accepted  as  clients,  over  500  more 
received  informal  advice  and  assist- 
ance, another  500  were  able  to  receive 
telephone  information  on  housing 
problems,  and  another  240  were  assist- 
ed by  another  agency  under  Legal  Aid 
supervision.  During  this  time,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
office  clientele  was  involved  in  any 
form  of  class  action  litigation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  an  urgent 
telephone  call  I  received  today  from 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Dave  Prohnmeyer.  Mr. 
Prohnmeyer  is  an  active  Republican 
and  former  counsel  in  HEW  under 
Robert  Finch.  He  reminded  me  today 
of  his  strong  support  for  legal  services. 
I  am  also  informed  that  Oregon's  Re- 
publican Governor  Vic  Atiyeh,  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, has  personally  written  to 
President  Reagan  to  express  his  opin- 
ion that  continued  funding  for  legal 
services  is  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  truly  needy  in  our  State.* 


•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Mottl  amend- 
ment. Although,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  was  drafted  to  address 
a  longstanding  housing  discrimination 
case  in  Parma,  Ohio,  I  am  convinced 
that  its  language  would  severely 
weaken  the  Justice  Department's  abili- 
ty to  enforce  the  Pair  Housing  Act 
anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

By  preventing  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  by  the  Justice  Department  to 
seek  the  use  of  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing to  overcome  patterns  of  racially 
segregated  housing,  the  amendment 
would  give  local  governments  free  rein 
to  continue  discriminatory  zoning  and 
housing  practices. 

The  Parma  situation  is  certainly  not 
unique.  Other  localities  have  been 
found  guilty  of  geographic  racial  dis- 
crimination: and  other  localities,  vol- 
untarily or  under  duress,  have  made 
use  of  public  housing  and  other  Feder- 
al housing  programs  to  allow  minority 
families  to  live  in  areas  that  formerly 
had  only  white  residents. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  puz- 
zled by  this  amendment,  since  its 
sponsors  have  also  been  outspoken 
critics  of  school  busing  which  courts 
have  ordered  as  a  result  of  persistent 
patterns  of  housing  discrimination.  Ef- 
fective enforcement  of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act— which  is  threatened  by  this 
amendment— helps  to  eliminate  the 
residential  segregation  that  leads  to 
those  busing  orders;  so  I  believe  that 
busing  opponents,  as  well  as  strong 
fair  housing  supporters,  will  want  to 
vote  against  the  Mottl  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4169,  the  State.  Jus- 
tice. Commerce.  Judiciary  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  developing  spending  levels 
for  the  programs  that  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  and  his  colleagues  for 
their  decision  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation by  approximately  $25  million 
over  the  request  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

This  increase  is  the  same  as  that  rec- 
ommended by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law,  approved  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  full  House  when  it 
passed  H.R.  3462,  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill. 

We  must  all  be  extremely  vigilant  in 
our  efforts  against  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending,  but  any  attempts  at 
this  point  in  time  to  reduce  funding 
for  the  INS  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Both  in  its  role  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 


tion and  Nationality  Act  and  providing 
service  to  the  public,  the  INS  needs 
more  resources. 

The  $387  million  appropriated  for 
the  INS  in  this  bill  will  provide  fund- 
ing for  973  positions  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  proposed  to  eliminate. 
This  funding  will  mean  160  additional 
Border  Patrol  positions,  and  vehicles 
and  new  equipment  to  help  them  in 
their  important  task  of  patrolling  our 
borders.  There  is  also  money  for  200 
inspectors  positions,  the  people  who 
work  at  our  land,  sea,  and  ports  of 
entry  to  determine  who  is  and  who  is 
not  legally  admissible  to  the  United 
States. 

The  additional  funding  will  provide 
for  403  additional  Investigators  to 
assist  in  apprehending  illegal  aliens 
who  are  in  the  country.  There  will  also 
be  200  more  adjudicators  than  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  which 
will  mean  more  efficient  processing  of 
requests  for  benefits  that  people  are 
entitled  to  under  our  immigration 
laws. 

Finally,  the  bill  before  us  provides 
$1  million  for  continued  development 
of  a  meaningful  arrival/departure 
system,  which,  when  in  place,  will 
allow  the  INS  to  know  whether  nonim- 
migrants who  come  to  our  country 
have  overstayed  the  conditions  of 
their  admission. 

In  July  the  President  announced  his 
immigration  policy  formulated  after 
months  of  study  by  a  Cabinet-level 
task  force.  Among  his  proposals  was  a 
conunitment  for  strengthening  en- 
forcement measures  of  immigration 
laws.  One  aspect  of  this  enhanced  en- 
forcement program  included  an  in- 
crease of  $40  million  for  INS  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  an  amount  of  $15  million 
above  the  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated levels  of  our  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  subcommittee, 
the  full  Judiciary  Conunittee.  Chair- 
man Smith's  subcommittee,  and  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  antici- 
pated the  need  for  stronger  enforce- 
ment by  increasing  the  recommended 
authorization  and  appropriation  levels 
for  the  INS. 

Again.  I  want  to  conunend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  their  committee  for 
supporting  this  increase  for  INS.* 
•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  4169.  current- 
ly before  the  House,  provides  $241  mil- 
lion for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  incorporates  by  reference  the 
terms  of  H.R.  3480,  the  ISC  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  by  this  body  by  a  vote 
of  245  to  137.  Some  question  has 
arisen  regarding  the  compatibility  of 
H.R.  4169  appropriations  for  I£C  and 
the  terms  of  the  reconciliation  budget. 
As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Robert  Kastenmeier,  so 
eloquently  explained  in  the  Record  on 
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July  31,  1981,  the  reconciliation 
budget  and  the  proposed  appropria- 
tions for  LSC  are  consistent. 

On  June  11,  1981,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  filed  its 
budget  allocation  totals  under  section 
302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  (H.  Rept.  97- 
139).  The  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  Judi- 
ciary assumed  $241  million  of  its  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1982  would  be  for  LSC. 
The  budget  cannot,  therefore,  be  in- 
terpreted as  zero-funding  the  Corpora- 
tion because  funds  for  the  program 
are  included  in  the  totals.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  conferees  of  the  reconcil- 
iation plan,  H.R.  3982.  decided  to 
extend  LSC  through  the  normal  route 
of  authorization  and  appropriation. 
H.R.  4169  is  the  LSC  appropriations 
bill  that  will  complete  this  process  in 
the  House. 

As  the  Members  prepare  to  vote  on 
the  appropriations  for  Federal  legal 
services.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
them  the  following  letter,  which 
brought  home  to  me  the  mission  of 
LSC  and  our  society's  continuing  need 
for  this  program: 

Christopher  L.  Campbell, 
Lansing.  Mich.,  June  24,  1981. 
Representative  Harold  Sawyer, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Refresemtative  Sawyer:  I  under- 
stand that  you  were  very  influential  in  the 
recent  debates  and  votes  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  As  a 
sUff  lawyer  at  Legal  Aid  of  Central  Michi- 
gan. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  activities  in  support  of  LSC  at  what 
were  apparently  crucial  junctures  in  the 
House  votes  on  LSC  amendments  and  the 
final  vote. 

My  vote  for  the  concept  of  legal  assistance 
to  the  poor  is  cast  In  the  form  of  six  years' 
employment  in  work  which  is  often  tedious, 
constantly  repetitive,  hardly  prestigious  in 
the  eyes  of  my  peers  and  colleagues,  but 
crucial  to  a  nation  ol  laws.  The  real  reward 
comes  when  a  client  recognizes,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  ever,  that  he  or  she  not  only 
has  a  chance  to  win  in  court,  but  has  actual- 
ly won.  A  recent  client  was  so  prepared  to 
lose  in  a  landlord-tenant  dispute,  that  she 
did  not  understand  that  she  had  won  until  I 
explained  the  result  in  the  corridor.  The 
ruling  was  not  complex  or  inconclusive,  it 
was  simply  (to  her)  completely  unexpected 
and  almost  incomprehensible.  Too  many  of 
my  clients  have  learned  the  unfortunate 
lesson  that  the  courts  offer  no  relief  for 
them.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we  demon- 
strate that  the  courts,  our  official  mecha- 
nism for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes, 
are  available  to  all  citizens. 

The  work  of  the  LSC  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  private  bar.  The  private  bar  carmot 
afford  at  present  to  offer  affordable  services 
to  the  large  number  of  people  who  are  ineli- 
gible for  our  services  but  unable  to  afford 
lawyers  for  any  but  the  most  pressing  mat- 
ters. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
support  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  in 
the  Congress  and  elsewhere.  To  the  extent 
that  your  votes  suggested  some  concern 
about  the  functions  and  operations  of  the 
LSC  and  its  local  grantees,  I  hope  that  you 
will  seek  further  information  from  LSC  in 
Washington,  or  from  the  excellent  legal  aid 


program  in  your  district.  Once  again,  thank 
you  for  your  important  support. 
Sincerely, 

Chris  Campbell. 

The  access  to  the  legal  system  pro- 
vided by  LSC  allows  the  poor  and  el- 
derly to  resolve  their  basic  legal  dis- 
putes fairly  and  peacefully.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  ability  to  participate 
in  the  court  system  is  essential  to  ac- 
quiring equal  justice  and  to  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  society.  To  this  end.  I 
encourage  the  passage  of  ISC  appro- 
priations provided  in  H.R.  4169.  which 
are  consistent  with  the  reconciliation 
activities  of  the  House.* 
*  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
H.R.  4169  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  leave  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  bereft  of  funds, 
and  thus  unable  to  continue  with  its 
extremely  important  and  worthwhile 
function.  Equal  access  to  justice  is  one 
of  the  principal  imderpinnings  of  our 
democracy,  and  we  must  not  compro- 
mise our  commitment  to  this  noble 
standard. 

The  legal  services  program  was  first 
conceived  during  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, and  emerged  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  semiprivate  LSC  in  1974, 
at  which  time  it  had  strong  bipartisan 
support  and  the  endorsement  of  then- 
President  Nixon.  The  LSC  is  governed 
by  an  11  member  board  appointed  by 
the  Senate. 

Last  year.  1.5  million  cases  were  han- 
dled by  the  323  separate  legal  aid  pro- 
grams around  the  country.  Legal-aid 
lawyers  have  spent  the  great  majority 
of  their  time  handling  routine  civil 
cases,  such  as  divorce  work,  utility  cut- 
offs, housing,  welfare,  and  medicaid 
complaints.  They  work  on  will  draft- 
ing and  breach  of  warranty  and  enti- 
tlement benefit  cases. 

In  1980  alone,  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion elderly  persons  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  denied  access  to  jus- 
tice were  provided  with  legal  assist- 
ance through  the  Federal  program. 
They  were  represented  on  a  broad 
spectrum  of  vital  issues,  including 
housing,  food  assistance,  social  seciu-i- 
ty,  medicare,  medicaid,  age  discrim- 
ination in  employment,  nursing-home 
regulation,  taxes,  fuel  assistance,  and 
retirement  benefits.  As  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  have 
seen  how  difficult  it  is  for  our  elderly 
to  cope  with  these  serious  problems, 
some  of  which  are  most  acute  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,  where  the 
winters  can  be  harsh. 

Vermont  Legal  Aid.  of  which  I  am 
one  of  the  orignial  incorporators,  has 
been  able  to  provide  low-income  Ver- 
monters  with  invaluable  assistance 
over  the  years.  It  operates  6  offices 
and  employs  34  lawyers,  including 
those  who  work  on  special  projects  for 
the  elderly  and  contracts  with  the 
State,  12  paralegals,  and  19  secretar- 


ies. Vermont  Legal  Aid  expects  to 
serve  9.000  Vermonters  during  fiscal 
1981  in  appeals  on  social  security  dis- 
ability and  SSI  matters,  defense  of 
foreclosures  of  federally  insured  hous- 
ing loans,  special  education  and  em- 
ployment rights  secured  by  Federal 
law,  and  other  cases. 

If  the  LSC  does  not  receive  appro- 
priations, half  a  million  elderly  people 
will  be  denied  access  to  justice.  In  ad- 
dition, innumerable  other  people  will 
be  denied  legal  advice  and  legal  action 
for  their  problems  that  arise  from  ev- 
eryday living.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
get  a  will  drafted,  a  divorce,  a  fair  deal 
in  their  housing  and  utility  use,  or  a 
prosecution  for  a  breach  of  warranty. 
In  short,  these  people  will  be  denied 
their  basic  rights  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  No  longer  can  we  say 
that  our  Nation  has  justice  for  all. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.* 

*  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
4169,  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State, 
and  Judiciary  appropriations  bill  is  de- 
scribed in  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee early  warning  report  for  the  week 
of  July  27,  as  over  the  total  budget 
target  when  mandatory  items  are  fully 
funded. 

Although  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  cur- 
rently equal  to  the  302(b)  target  in 
budget  authority,  and  $18  million 
below  in  outlays,  when  amounts  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution,  but 
not  yet  considered,  are  added,  and 
mandatory  items  are  fully  funded,  the 
bill  will  be  over  its  target  by  $129  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $101  mil- 
lion in  outlays. 

In  addition,  while  the  bUl  is  below 
the  President's  requests  for  discretion- 
ary items  by  $5  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $251  million  in  outlays 
now,  I  believe  it  will  be  over  the  Presi- 
dent's requests  once  the  mandatory 
items  are  fully  funded.  Because  it  has 
been  and  continues ,  to  be  my  belief 
that  the  spending  restraints  of  the 
budget  resolution  must  be  upheld,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  support  this  bill. 

After  making  an  initial  courageous 
step  toward  fiscal  sobriety,  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  two  steps  backward 
with  several  of  the  recently  passed  ap- 
propriations bills.  The  Interior  and 
the  Energy  appropriations  were  af- 
flicted with  the  same  flaws.  They  also 
gave  a  surface  appearance  of  conform- 
ity to  budget  authority,  while  contain- 
ing hidden  obligations  for  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  funding  the 
mandatory  budget  entitlements  next 
spring. 

I  do  not  assume  that  the  overspend- 
ing has  been  intentional.  I  know  that 
reasonable  people  differ  on  their  inter- 
pretations of  budget  ceilings.  And  this 
Conunerce  and  Justice  bill  is  less  out 
of  line  with  budget  authority  than 
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some  of  the  others.  Nevertheless.  I 
feel  that,  because  the  probability  of 
overspending  does  exist,  this  bill 
should  not  be  passed,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  vote  in  support  of  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4169,  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce-Judiciary appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
am  especially  interested  in  the  appro- 
priations for  those  agencies  that  fall 
within  the  purview  of  that  commit- 
tee—the Department  of  State,  the 
International  Communication  Agency 
(ICA)  and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  (BIB),  the  last  named 
which  contains  the  fimding  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  provides 
for  funding  these  very  necessary  ac- 
tivities of  the  executive  branch  but  I 
would  prefer  to  be  voting  for  the  full 
amounts  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ICA  is  this  Government's  principal 
public  diplomacy  resource.  It  operates 
in  real  dollar  terms  with  less  than  half 
the  funding  the  same  programs  had  in 
the  mid-1960's.  It  is  not  adequately 
staffed  or  funded. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liber- 
ty provide  the  only  unsensored  news 
to  the  truth-starved  peoples  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Their  role  has  been 
well  described  by  a  former  director  of 
the  RPE  Polish  Language  Service  in 
these  terms: 

without  the  Western  radios  in  recent 
years.  Soviet  dissidents  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  their  main  communication 
lines  with  the  broad  masses  of  people.  The 
solidarity  of  Polish  workers  was  made  possi- 
ble by  Western  radio,  acting  as  a  communi- 
cations link  between  strikers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Without  Radio  Free 
Europe,  the  authorities  would  have  been 
able  to  Isolate  and  suppress  locaJ  strikes 
before  the  news  spread  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Western  radios  remain  the  prime 
source  of  information  about  Polish  develop- 
ments for  other  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
They  also  provide  the  means  of  comparison 
with  life  outside  the  bloc  necessary  to  gen- 
erate dissatisfaction  and  pressure  for 
change. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  change  this 
Government's  programs  to  dissemi- 
nate the  truth  to  the  world.  Through 
ICA's  programs,  particularly  the  Voice 
of  America,  and  RFE,  and  RL. 

I  support  these  appropriations  but 
they  are  not  enough.  In  fact,  to  cut 
the  funding  for  ICA  and  BIB  is  penny 
wise  and  pound-foolish.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  and  his  subcommit- 
tee for  the  excellent  work  they  have 
done  on  this  bill,  and  especially  for 
their  action  with  respect  to  the  science 
and  technical  research  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  for 
which  $125.5  million  would  be  appro- 
priated. 

The  main  activity  in  this  category  is 
the    National    Bureau    of    Standards 


which  conducts  a  wide-ranging  series 
of  research  activities  aimed  at  improv- 
ing technical  measurements  and 
standards  and,  in  more  general  terms, 
aims  at  advancing  the  Nation's  techno- 
logical base. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  one  or  two 
specific  activities  within  this  program 
which  have  been  of  special  interest  to 
the  authorizing  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search and  Technology,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman. 

The  automated  manufacturing  test 
facility  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  initiated  2  years  ago 
with  the  strong  support  of  both  the 
Bureau  itself  and  our  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Smith)  will  recall  that 
we  worked  with  him  and  his  subcom- 
mittee last  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  insure  the  funding  for  this 
project,  which  will  make  a  most  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  productivity  and  efficiency  in  many 
areas  of  manufacturing  in  American 
industry. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  increase 
for  this  project  in  the  amount  of  $1.5 
million.  The  administration  has  asked 
for  an  increase  of  $3  million  which 
would  have  permitted  the  project  to 
reach  its  full  operating  potential.  So 
while  I  commend  the  committee  for 
granting  part  of  the  increase  for  the 
automated  manufacturing  test  facility, 
I  regret  that  it  was  not  found  possible 
to  fund  the  full  increase. 

Another  item  in  the  category  of 
"Science  and  Technical  Research"  is 
the  upgrading  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ard's central  computer  facility.  The 
need  for  this  has  long  been  evident. 
My  committee  is  well  satisfied  that 
the  Bureau  is  doing  a  careful  and  in- 
depth  job  of  analyzing  its  needs  in  the 
data  processing  area  and  will  make 
good  use  of  the  $8.7  million  in  the  bill 
for  this  purpose.  I  note  that  a  smaller 
amount  is  included  in  the  bill  for  the 
equally  important  computer  replace- 
ment at  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service. 

One  particular  aspect  of  the  bill  is, 
in  my  view,  regrettable.  As  the  gentle- 
men from  Iowa  will  recall,  last  year 
this  bill  provided  a  breakdown  by  line 
items  of  the  eight  or  nine  main  catego- 
ries covered  by  the  "Science  and  Tech- 
nical Research"  heading.  This  break- 
down by  line  item  served  to  clarify 
substantially  the  intended  funding 
levels  for  all  the  main  activities  in  this 
category.  It  also  permitted  the  discus- 
sion and  subsequent  amendment 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  able  to  agree  to  with  respect  to 
the  relative  priorities  of  these  pro- 
grams. Unfortunately  the  control  pro- 
vided by  this  breakdown  is  not  includ- 
ed in  this  year's  legislation. 

These  line  items  followed  the  line 
items  of  the  authorization  bill,  and 


while  the  Department  of  Conmierce 
has  informally  requested  certain 
minor  adjustments  in  this  line  item 
structure.  I  believe  that  they  serve 
both  the  House  and  the  Department 
well  in  making  clear  the  purposes  and 
distribution  of  these  small  but  signifi- 
cant research  and  development  pro- 
grams. I  believe  we  should  consider 
the  inclusion  of  this  kind  of  break- 
down in  the  bill  in  future  years. 

My  subcommittee  recently  held  3 
days  of  hearings  on  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980.  It  was  clear  from  hearings  that 
the  Department  of  Conmierce  is  not 
implementing  the  act  fully.  In  fact  no 
funds  at  all  were  requested  by  the  new 
administration  for  implementing  sev- 
eral key  provisions  of  the  act  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Centers  for  Industrial  Tech- 
nology, the  Center  for  the  Utilization 
of  Federal  Technology,  and  the  Office 
of  Industrial  Technology  aU  had  a 
budget  request  of  zero.  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology believe  it  is  important  to  fund 
these  programs  because  of  their  poten- 
tial for  improving  the  national  econo- 
my, and  we  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  fund  these  programs.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  would  have  required  an  addi- 
tion of  funds  to  the  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  not  able  to  add  on  funds.  I 
urge  the  committee  to  reconsider  the 
merits  of  the  programs  I  have  men- 
tioned at  the  earliest  legislative  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  this  bill. 
As  always  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  done  a  thorough  and  workmanlike 
job  in  sorting  out  the  many  programs 
covered  in  the  bill  and  we  owe  him,  his 
committee,  and  staff  our  thanks  for  a 
job  well  done.* 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4169  which  ap- 
propriates funds  for  the  Departments 
of  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  O'Brien,  for 
their  excellent  work  In  developing  this 
bill.  In  particular  I  want  to  congratu- 
late them  and  the  subcommittee  for 
restoring  funds  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion which  had  been  cut  back  in  the 
the  budget  request.  Of  the  $3,255,000 
that  has  been  restored  in  this  bill  to 
various  DEA  programs,  $2,519,000  Is 
for  the  State  and  local  task  force  pro- 
grams. These  funds  will  retain  94  ex- 
isting positions  in  the  program  and 
prevent  the  dismantling  of  7  of  the  20 
task  forces  now  In  operation. 
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As  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  I  was  alarmed  at  the  drama- 
tice  upsurge  in  drug  traffic,  drug 
abuse,  and  drug-related  crime  reported 
during  committee  hearings  this 
summer  by  law  enforcement  officials 
from  areas  of  our  country  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  drug  problems.  Uni- 
formly these  officials  were  quick  to 
praise  the  DEA  State  and  local  task 
forces  for  their  important  role  in  com- 
bating Illegal  drug  activities. 

In  Philadelphia,  which  has  become  a 
major  target  for  heroin  smuggled  from 
Southwest  Asia  and  Is  now  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  production  of  illegal 
methamphetamines  (speed)  the  DEA 
State  and  local  task  force  has  made 
possible  a  broad,  coordinated  attack 
on  these  problems.  By  operating 
across  local  jurisdictional  boundaries 
In  the  tristate,  multicoimty  area  and 
by  sharing  manpower,  equipment,  In- 
formation, and  financial  resources,  the 
Philadelphia  task  force  has  been  effec- 
tive in  conducting  coordinated  Investi- 
gations which  have  led  to  major  drug 
prosecutions. 

Although  local  law  enforcement  is 
an  important  element  in  the  war 
against  Illegal  drug  trafficking,  it  is 
clear  that  local  officials,  acting  alone, 
cannot  be  expected  to  combat  what  Is 
essentially  a  problem  of  national  and 
International  dimensions.  I  strongly 
support  the  restoration  of  the  DEA 
State  and  local  task  force  funds  In- 
cluded In  H.R.  4169  and  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  passed.* 
*  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER),  Striking  the  $241  million 
appropriated  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  as  an  Indepenent 
agency  In  1974.  the  stories  of  abuse 
and  transgression  have  multiplied. 
While  I  am  all  in  favor  of  providing 
civil  legal  assistance  to  the  poor.  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  social  engi- 
neering and  political  activism  being  es- 
poused by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  continued  existence  of  a 
Federal-level  legal  service  program 
will  only  exacerbate  this  abuse  and  I 
feel  it  is  now  time  for  Congress  to 
return  the  administration  of  such  a 
program  to  the  States. 

The  judicial  Idealogues  who.  subsi- 
dized by  taxpayers  dollars,  are  using 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  as  a 
means  to  greater  political  status, 
should  be  stopped.  Under  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  poor,  these  lawyers 
have  capitalized  on  this  opportunity  to 
use  this  agency  as  a  forum  In  which  to 
bring  about  social  and  political 
change.  The  active  participation  of 
legal  services'  grantees  In  class  action 
suits  against  State  reapportionment 
plans,  school  busing  cases,  and  affirm- 
ative action,  raises  serious  questions  of 


legal  propriety.  By  seeking  judicial  so- 
lution of  social  and  political  policy. 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  usurping 
the  very  power  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  venture  to  say  this 
abuse  runs  counter  to  the  intent  of 
congressional  mandate.  In  order  for 
the  poor  and  indigent  to  receive 
proper  legal  counsel,  we  must  termi- 
nate the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  let  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ment decide  on  what  legal  aid  pro- 
grams are  needed.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  as  an  Important 
step  In  restoring  the  original  Intent  of 
a  legal  services  program. 

Thank  yor  Mr.  Chairman.* 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  line  8, 
page  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  this  section  of 
the  bUl? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  this 
portion  of  the  bill?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

OPERATIONS,  research,  AND  FACILITIES 
(INCLUDING  TRANSPER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Including 
maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  air- 
craft; 399  commissioned  officers  on  the 
active  list;  construction  of  facilities,  includ- 
ing Initial  equipment;  alteration,  moderniza- 
tion, and  relocation  of  facilities;  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  facilities;  $781,413,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
so  much  as  may  become  available  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  shall  be  derived  from  the 
Pribllof  Islands  Fund,  and,  in  addition, 
$11,700,000  shall  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 
propriation from  the  fund  entitled  "Pro- 
mote and  develop  fishery  products  and  re- 
search pertaining  to  American  fisheries". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BREAUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux:  Page 
5,  line  21.  strike  out  "$11,700,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$6,700,000". 

Page  5,  line  23,  insert  the  following  imme- 
diately Ijefore  the  period:  "Provided,  That 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph. 
$4,010,400  shall  be  available,  for  fisheries 
grants  to  States,  not  more  than  $27,564,600 
shall  be  available  for  the  Marine  Resources 
Monitoring  Assessment  Program,  not  more 
than  $5,220,000  shall  be  available  for  Fisher- 
ies  Habitat   Investigations   and   not   more 


than  $2,276,000  shall  be  available  for  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Analysis;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  for  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Fisheries  Advice  or 
Market  News  Reports". 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  offer  this  amendment  lie- 
cause  I  think  it  Is  critically  Important. 

The  first  point  that  I  would  make  is 
that  my  amendment  does  not  increase 
the  total  budget  and  total  appropria- 
tions, nor  does  It  decrease  the  total  ap- 
propriations In  this  category. 

What  we  are  offering  here  today  is  a 
suggestion  coming  from  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish  and 
Wildlife  that  we  feel  while  we  are  con- 
strained to  follow  the  budgetary  con- 
straints of  this  very  tight  fiscal 
budget,  that  the  money  could  best  be 
spent  in  the  critical  areas  that  we  are 
suggesting. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  rec- 
ommending an  Increase  in  two  pro- 
grams totaling  $6,008,400. 

D  1400 

To  offset  that,  and  to  end  up  with 
the  same  bottom  line  figure,  we  are 
recommending  a  decrease  of  the  same 
amount  In  five  other  programs  that  we 
feel  are  not  critical  nor  are  they  essen- 
tial. 

Now.  I  think  the  decision  that  we 
'  have  to  make  In  1981  In  this  fiscal  year 
that  we  are  approaching  is  not  wheth- 
er a  program  is  nice  and  we  would  like 
to  have  it.  but  whether  It  is  a  good 
program  and  whether  we  can  afford 
the  program.  The  answer,  I  think,  is 
that  there  are  some  areas  where  we 
need  to  cut. 

We  have  cut  $6  million  basically  out 
of  five  programs. 

Let  me  kind  of  quickly  rim  through 
what  we  are  recommending  reductions 
In.  We  are  recommending  a  reduction 
In  the  Market  News  Report.  Do  you 
know  what  the  Market  News  Report 
is?  It  is  basically  a  newsletter.  It  is  ba- 
sically a  newsletter  that  NMFS  sends 
out.  It  Informs  constituents  of  what  is 
happening  In  the  fishing  business.  It  is 
nice  to  have,  but  I  would  rather  see 
the  money  spent  somewhere  else. 

We  are  recommending  elimination  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Fisheries  Advice 
Service.  Do  you  know  what  that  does? 
NMFS  tells  the  State  fishing  agency 
in  a  State,  a  State  agency,  about  fish 
conditions  In  their  area.  That  State 
fishing  agency  Is  then  supposed  to  give 
some  advice  to  the  State  coastal  zone 
management  office,  which  is  supposed 
to  make  fishery  decisions.  Well,  they 
should  do  that  without  the  Federal 
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Government  having  to  advise  some 
agency  in  the  State,  who  in  turn  will 
then  advise  another  agency  within  the 
State.  They  can  do  without  that.  It 
might  be  nice  to  have,  but  I  think  the 
money  could  be  spent  better  else- 
where. 

We  are  recommending  a  reduction  in 
the  MRMAP  program,  which  is  the 
marine  resources  monitoring  and  as- 
sessment program,  which  basically 
counts  fish;  but  a  lot  of  their  fish 
counting  is  done  within  State  waters. 
It  is  also  duplicating  efforts  that  the 
States  are  making  in  these  areas. 
Again,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  that 
program,  but  the  money  can  simply  be 
better  spent  in  other  areas. 

Another  program  that  we  are  recom- 
mending a  reduction  in  is  the  fisheries 
habitat  investigtion.  Do  you  know 
what  that  program  does?  It  is  basically 
a  monitoring  program,  an  assessment 
program.  It  does  not  produce  any 
more  fish.  It  does  not  have  any  en- 
hancement values.  It  basically  moni- 
tors and  counts  fish  and  presents  a 
status  report.  Nice  to  have,  and  I  agree 
with  that,  no  problem  with  that;  but  I 
think  in  1981  it  is  a  program  that  we 
can  reduce.  I  think  it  is  one  that  we 
have  to  reduce. 

Where  do  we  want  to  add  the  money 
to?  We  want  to  add  it  to  some  pro- 
grams that  are  key,  essential  pro- 
grams. 

The  first  program  we  want  to  add  to 
is  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  program. 
That  is  one  of  the  basic  fish  programs 
in  the  United  States  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. Industry  comes  in  and  makes 
proposals  on  how  we  can  increase  com- 
mercial fishing  in  this  country  and  the 
money  is  used  to  fund  some  of  those 
programs.  Even  with  the  additional  $5 
million,  we  would  bring  the  program 
only  up  to  a  level  of  funding  from  last 
year,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  second  area  we  are  asking  for  an 
increase  is  the  commercial  fisheries  re- 
search and  development  program. 
Even  with  the  increase  I  am  asking  for 
today,  we  are  still  talking  about  it 
being  cut  20-percent  less  than  they 
had  last  year;  but  I  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
our  subcommittee  lives  with  this  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
does  not  give  it  the  same  intelligent 
and  competent  review,  but  we  deal 
with  these  constituents  every  day.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
with  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
PoRSYTHE),  we  work  with  these  con- 
stituent groups  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
They  have  indicated  to  us  that  they 
do  not  like  to  be  cut  anywhere,  but  if 
they  are  going  to  be  cut,  that  they 
would  appreciate  having  these  addi- 
tional two  key  programs  funded  at  a 
level  that  we  are  suggesting.  They  are 
willing  to  have  these  other  programs 


cut  to  make  up  the  increase  that  we 
are  suggesting. 

So  I  am  saying  to  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  mess  up  the  budget. 
We  are  not  trying  to  mess  up  the  ap- 
propriations process.  We  are  just 
trying  to  offer  as  a  suggestion  that  we 
think  these  moneys  can  best  be  spent 
in  another  area. 

Now,  I  know  most  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  say, 
"Well,  we  don't  want  any  amend- 
ments. We  don't  want  to  mess  with  it 
here." 

But  if  we  do  not  mess  with  it  here,  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  going  to  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  It  will  not  get  the  atten- 
tion that  it  needs.  I  think  we  would  be 
in  a  much  stronger  position  to  accept 
this  amendment  and  let  us  go  to  con- 
ference and  if  we  can  work  it  out  in 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  that 
my  colleague  and  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Breaux)  has  just  intro- 
duced I  think  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
The  amendment  accomplishes  three 
things:  It  increases  funding  for  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act,  the  primary 
fisheries  development  program  in  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
adds  money  for  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Research  and  Development  Act, 
a  principal  source  of  funds  for  state 
commercial  fisheries  research  pro- 
graniis.  and  makes  an  equal  amount  of 
offsetting  cuts  in  other  programs. 

The  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  is  a 
prime  example  of  a  program  which 
should  be  maintained  at  an  adequate 
funding  level.  Pursuant  to  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  receives  30 
percent  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  taxes  on  certain  imported  fishery 
items.  These  revenues  are  used  to 
assist  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry.  H.R.  4169  provides 
$15  million  for  this  program.  The 
fiscal  year  1981  funding  level  was  $20 
million  and  I  believe  that  this  level  of 
appropriations  must  be  maintained  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

It  is  essential  that  this  program  be 
maintained  at  the  $20  million  level  be- 
cause it  is  the  principal  program  for 
the  development  of  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry—and let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  full  development  of  this  in- 
dustry is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Full  development  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  would,  by  1990, 
increase  this  Nation's  gross  national 
product  by  $1  billion,  increase  our  ex- 
ports by  $1  billion,  and  add  43.000  new 
jobs  to  the  economy.  Equally  impor- 
tant, full  development  of  the  industry 
would  reduce  the  U.S.  fisheries  trade 
deficit  of  $2.7  billion  annually  by  50 


percent  by  1990.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  point  because  the  current 
U.S.  fisheries  trade  deficit  is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  net  U.S.  defi- 
cit. Improving  our  fisheries  trade  defi- 
cit would  reduce  one  of  the  factors 
which  fuels  our  current  inflationary 
spiral. 

The  purpose  of  the  Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy program  is  to  provide  seed 
money  to  assist  the  industry  in  devel- 
oping new  markets,  in  researching  and 
testing  new  harvesting  and  processing 
technologies,  and  in  developing  and 
test  marketing  new  product  forms. 
The  question  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed, however,  is  whether  these  ac- 
tivities should  be  performed  by  the  in- 
dustry without  Federal  assistance.  The 
answer  is  that  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try in  general  lacks  the  financial  and 
research  capability  to  undertake  the 
developmental  activities  which  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  our  country 
receives  the  full  benefits  of  an  expand- 
ed fishing  industry.  The  average  proc- 
essing plant,  for  example,  employs 
only  21  people  and,  according  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  42  percent 
of  the  processing  plants  have  gross 
annual  sales  under  $100,000.  In  fact, 
only  17  percent  of  U.S.  fish  processing 
plants  have  gross  annual  sales  of  more 
than  $1  million.  The  U.S.  fish  process- 
ing industry  is  largely  composed  of 
small  businessmen  who  have  a  limited 
ability  to  generate  research  and  ex- 
pansion capital.  Similarly,  the  average 
fisherman  owns  a  single  vessel  and 
lacks  the  capital  necessary  to  under- 
take major  research  and  market  devel- 
opment programs.  A  recent  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
analyzed  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry  to  generate  research  and  ex- 
pansion capital  concluded  that- 
Lending  in.stitutions  often  perceive  the  de- 
velopment of  non -traditional  fisheries  as  a 
high  risk  endeavor.  As  a  result,  financing 
can  be  difficult  to  obtain.*  *  •  Nearly  all 
lenders  we  interviewed  thought  those  inter- 
ested in  non-traditional  fisheries  develop- 
ment would  have  trouble  getting  funds. 

The  substantial  research  and  capital 
investment  required  to  develop  our  in- 
dustry will  not  come  from  the  many 
businessmen  who  together  comprise 
the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  these  independent  entre- 
preneurs have  looked  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  matching  funds 
which  provide  the  seed  capital  for  the 
full  development  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
Industry— development  which  means 
additional  jobs,  a  reduction  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit,  and  an  in- 
crease in  our  gross  national  product— 
and  I  point  out  again  that  these  funds 
are  not  derived  from  taxes  levied  on 
the  U.S.  taxpayer,  but  from  duties  col- 
lected under  the  customs  laws. 

The  next  area  in  which  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  changes  H.R.  4169 
is  to  increase  the  funding  for  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Devel- 
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opment  Act  from  $2.9  million  to 
$4,010,400.  This  act  provides  matching 
grants  to  the  States  which  are  used  to 
conduct  research  on,  and  to  manage, 
fisheries.  Forty-six  percent  of  these 
funds  are  used  directly  for  research  re- 
lated to  the  Implementation  of  the 
Federal  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act.  A  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  remaining  funds  are 
used  Indirectly  for  this  purpose.  If 
these  moneys  were  eliminated,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  implement  the  PCMA. 
In  fact,  many  State  fishery  programs 
would  be  severely  crippled.  This  act 
provides  an  average  of  37  percent  of 
the  total  marine  fisheries  budget  of 
each  State  and  an  average  of  48  per- 
cent of  the  marine  fisheries  staffs  of 
the  States. 

The  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  has  a  proud  his- 
tory of  accomplishment,  and  continu- 
ation of  this  program  will  provide  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  Nation.  The 
programs  established  by  this  act  have 
provided  research  laboratories  and 
fish  culture  facilities  that  have  had 
lasting  benefits  in  enhancing  commer- 
cial fisheries.  The  act  has  enabled  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
secure  needed  information  to  better 
manage  Important  traditional  com- 
mercial fisheries,  and  it  has  provided 
funds  to  permit  increased  utilization 
of  underdeveloped  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  program  and  the  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  are  vital  to  the  management 
and  conservation  of  our  fisheries  re- 
sources and  to  the  development  of  our 
U.S.  fishing  industry.  Substantial  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  flow  from  adequate 
conservation  of  our  resources  and 
from  the  full  development  of  our  in- 
dustry. We  are  not  asking  for  a  subsi- 
dy, we  are  asking  for  matching  funds 
to  provide  seed  money  for  our  severely 
undercapitalized  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note 
for  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man does  not  simply  propose  an  In- 
crease in  funding.  Our  amendment 
provides  for  an  equal  amount  of  off- 
setting reductions  In  the  budget  of  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
These  reductions,  which  affect  the 
marine  resources  monitoring  and  as- 
sessment program,  fisheries  habitat  in- 
vestigations, and  the  Market  News 
Report,  were  the  official  recommenda- 
tions of  our  subcommittee  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  decreases 
reduce  funding  for  programs  which 
duplicate  existing  State  programs  and 
streamline  certain  other  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  asking  to 
simply  increase  the  appropriations 
level.  Rather,  we  are  asking  to  reorder 
the  priorities  in  the  bill  to  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  needs  of  the  fishing 
industry  and  the  priorities  established 
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by  the  authorizing  committee.  I  give 
this  amendment  my  strongest  endorse- 
ment and  urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy program,  the  administration 
asked  for  $10  million.  We  gave  them 
$15  million  because  the  authorizing 
committee  made  an  argument  in  favor 
of  it;  so  we  bent  over  backward  to  be 
at  their  level.  What  they  are  asking  to 
do  is  make  it  at  about  last  year's  level. 

I  point  out  that  many,  many  good 
programs  in  this  budget  are  not  going 
to  get  last  year's  level  of  appropria- 
tions, no  matter  how  good  those  pro- 
grams are. 

With  regard  to  commercial  fisheries 
R.  &  D.,  we  put  in  $2.9  million.  The 
Breaux  amendment  would  make  it  $4 
million.  The  administration  wanted 
zero  for  that  program  and  they  have 
not  changed  their  request,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Now.  we  just  l>ent  over  backward  to 
comply  with  all  the  requests  that  we 
possibly  could  from  the  authorizing 
committee;  but  after  all.  there  is  a 
slight  variation  here.  The  authorizing 
committee,  of  course,  is  very  friendly 
to  the  commercial  fishing  trade.  That 
is  understandable.  They  are  impor- 
tant, but  on  the  other  hand,  ordinary 
sportsmen  are  not  in  the  commercial 
fishing  business  and  would  like  to 
have  some  information,  too.  This  in- 
formation they  are  talking  about  de- 
nying by  this  amendment  not  only  Is 
available  to  the  commercial  fisheries, 
it  is  the  kind  of  information  we  are 
told  that  is  used  by  sportscasters  and 
others  from  time  to  time  and  In  sports 
magazines,  so  that  noncommercial 
fishermen  have  this  information  and 
know  where  the  schools  of  fish  are. 

So  what  the  amendment  would  do  is 
to  take  every  last  drop  and  give  it  to 
the  commercial  fishermen.  Here  we 
have  this  good  information  but  we 
would  not  make  is  available  to  any- 
body other  than  commercial  fisher- 
men. 

The  other  thing  is  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cut  marine  resources  mon- 
itoring and  assessment  program  by  $5 
million.  Well.  It  Is  said  that  the  States 
can  count  fish;  but  you  know  some- 
thing, the  fish  do  not  know  where  the 
State  line  is.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
are  going  to  educate  them  to  know 
where  the  State  line  is. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  With  regard  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  about  the 
Market  News  Survey,  of  which  the 
subcommittee  Is  authorizing  $640,000, 
that  is  not  information  that  is  helpful 
to  sports  fishermen.  The  Market  News 
Survey  tells  commercial  fishermen  the 
price  at  which  the  fish  are  selling  for 


in  the  United  States  and  In  the  world 
and  where  those  markets  are. 

Right  now  the  Government  is  giving 
that  to  the  commercial  fishing  indus- 
tries free  of  charge.  We  are  merely 
suggesting  if  it  is  that  valuable,  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  is  more 
than  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  also  tells 
where  the  schools  of  fish  are. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  It  does  not.  It  merely 
quotes  prices  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, where  the  markets  are,  where 
they  are  being  bought  and  where  they 
are  being  sold,  strictly  information 
good  for  commercial  fishermen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  you  know,  in 
the  Florida  market  there  are  small 
fishermen  not  considered  commercial 
fishermen.  They  have  small  catches. 
They  go  to  wholesale  markets  and  sell 
their  fish.  They  get  Information,  too. 

I  think  we  bent  over  backward  to  go 
along  with  the  authorizing  committee. 
We  did  98  percent  of  what  they  re- 
quested. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, not  necessarily  on  its  merits. 

I  would  like  first  to  suggest  that  It 
seems  to  me  appropriate  that  we  have 
some  comments  from  the  administra- 
tor of  the  agency  with  respect  to  these 
changes,  even  though  they  seem  not 
to  be  necessarily  out  of  line. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
friend,  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, that  he  Is  not  alone  In  the  situa- 
tion confronting  him  here.  I  have  an 
amendment  of  my  own.  which  I  am 
holding  back  until  the  conference. 

I  believe  In  the  Integrity  of  our  bill, 
but  I  do  not  necessarily  question  the 
integrity  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  would  be  very  willing  to  be  a 
voice  in  favor  of  it  in  that  conference, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  us  get  through 
the  House  with  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape  and  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment be  added  in  the  Senate  when 
this  bill  is  taken  to  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
l)e  considered  as  read  through  page  13. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  not  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Secukities  and  Exchange  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not 
to  exceed  $60,000.  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  $81,706,000:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  moving  any  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
their  present  locations. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  PARY 

Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pary:  Page  14, 
line  6,  strike  out  the  colon  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  and  including  line  9  and  insert 
in  lieu  therof  a  period. 

Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  relates  to  the  long- 
standing need  for  consolidation  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
headquarters  into  one  building  in  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area.  At  the  outset, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
amendment  simply  deletes  a  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  the  bill  on  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  during  fiscal  year 
1982  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  moving  from  their 
present  locations  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  technically  the  language  I 
seek  to  delete  in  the  bill,  which  is 
found  on  page  14.  line  6  through  9, 
reads  as  follows:  "No  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for 
moving  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  their 
present  locations,"  could  be  defined  as 
a  limitation  on  the  use  of  fimds  in  an 
appropriations  bill,  I  feel  the  language 
in  fact  negates  the  action  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee;  namely,  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  charged  with  the 
jurisdiction  concerning  the  housing  of 
Pederal  agencies,  which  heretofore 
has  thoroughly  examined  the  housing 
needs  of  the  SEC  and  approved  the 
consolidation  in  Washington.  D.C. 
pursuant  to  existing  law  on  August  16. 
1980. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  man- 
agement and  procurement  of  office 
space  for  Pederal  Government  activi- 
ties are  governed  by  the  Pederal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  and  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended. 
The  primary  purpose  for  enactment  of 
those  laws  was  to  centralize  in  a  single 
Government  agency  responsibility  for 
the  housekeeping  functions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch— procurement,  man- 
agement of  real  property,  records 
management,  and  other  functions. 
The  rationale  behind  establishing  the 
General  Services  Administration  in 
1949  as  the  central  service  agency  for 
the  Government  is  still  valid. 

History  has  shown  economies  are  re- 
alized in  vesting  one  agency  with  re- 
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sponsibllity  for  housekeeping  func- 
tions, such  as  building  acquisition  and 
the  leasing  of  office  space.  For  exam- 
ple, recently  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
our  conunittee,  completed  a  report 
concerning  a  lease  the  Pederal  Com- 
munications Commission  proposed  to 
enter  into  utilizing  what  they  per- 
ceived to  be  independent  leasing  au- 
thority granted  the  Commission  by 
language  in  an  appropriations  bill. 
The  GAG  concluded  that,  due  to  the 
lack  of  expertise  by  the  PCC  in  the 
field  of  leasing,  the  lease  the  PCC  pro- 
posed to  enter  into  over  a  20-year 
period  would  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  double  the  cost 
for  space  which  GSA  would  normally 
acquire  in  the  PCC's  behalf.  Our  com- 
mittee immediately  held  hearings  on 
the  matter,  which  resulted  in  the  PCC 
not  signing  the  extremely  unfavorable 
lease  in  the  Government's  behalf. 

Traditionally,  Congress  has  been 
concerned  about  the  cost  of  providing 
lease  space  to  house  Government 
agencies  and.  as  such,  has  placed  limi- 
tations on  GSA's  leasing  authority. 
The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  requires  that  a  GSA  request 
for  space  be  approved  by  the  congres- 
sional Committees  on  Public  Works 
for  any  lease  in  excess  of  $500,000  an- 
nually prior  to  the  appropriations  of 
funds  to  secure  such  space. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  consoli- 
dation of  the  SEC.  the  acquisition  of 
suitable  space  for  a  new  headquarters 
has  thus  far  required  over  11  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  the 
SEC,  and  GSA.  After  in-depth  hear- 
ings, the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved 
the  acquisition  by  lease  of  320,000  oc- 
cupiable  square  feet  at  an  annual 
rental  of  up  to  $20  per  square  foot  to 
house  a  consolidation  of  operations  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion in  Washington.  D.C.  The  ap- 
proved prospectus  resulted  in  a  solici- 
tation by  GSA  which  has  resulted,  fi- 
nally, in  the  lease  award  in  mid- 
August  for  a  building  called  Judiciary 
Square,  located  at  Pifth  and  D  Streets 
NW.  The  cost  of  the  space  is  extreme- 
ly favorable  to  the  Government,  pre- 
cisely $18.40  per  square  foot,  or  $5.7 
million  annually. 

Currently,  the  SEC  activities  in  the 
Washington.  D.C,  area  are  scattered 
between  four  locations.  The  Commis- 
sion will  pay  $2.7  million  in  rent  for  its 
four  office  buildings  during  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  language  in  the  bill  which  I 
seek  to  delete  would  mandate  that  the 
Commission  remain  in  these  locations 
supposedly  at  the  same  rental  rates. 
However,  to  support  such  a  dormant 
housing  situation  for  the  SEC  will  ac- 
tually cost  the  American  taxpayers  an 
additional  $2.5  million  over  the  $5.7 
million  annual  cost  associated  with 
consolidation. 


The  savings  I  speak  of  have  been 
previously  identified  in  various  re- 
ports; however,  most  recently  brought 
to  light  by  a  House  Appropriations  in- 
vestigative staff  report,  as  well  as  in- 
formation submitted  to  the  committee 
from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  report  states: 

Along  with  many  Pederal  agencies,  SEC 
has  a  justifiable  need  for  space  which  pro- 
vides a  safe,  accessible  place  to  worli.  The 
investigating  staff  believes  that  a  consolida- 
tion of  SEC  headquarters  office  locations 
into  one  suitable  location  could  cut  SEC  op- 
erating costs  and  increase  the  agency's  pro- 
ductivity. 

Purther  the  report  states  that  stud- 
ies commissioned  by  SEC  indicate  that 
a  consolidation  of  headquarters  facili- 
ties would  result  in  direct  annual  sav- 
ings of  $400,000  and  reduce  SEC's  indi- 
rect operating  costs  of  over  $3.5  mil- 
lion annually  by  cutting  turnover  and 
increasing  the  staff's  productivity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  studies,  splintering 
SEC's  headquarters  operations  among 
several  locations  in  Washington,  D.C. 
duplicates  facilities  and  equipment,  in- 
creases overtime  and  guard  services, 
lowers  employee  morale,  and  increases 
the  turnover  of  the  professional  and 
technical  staff. 

Purther.  lease  costs  for  the  SEC  in 
their  current  space  will  increase  from 
$2.7  million  annually  to  $3.8  million 
annually.  As  such,  fiscal  year  1982 
direct  costs— $3.8  million— and  indirect 
costs— $3.9  million— associated  with 
housing  and  SEC  in  a  status  quo  situa- 
tion totals  $7.7  million,  while  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1982  associated  with  con- 
solidation of  SEC  headquarters  totals 
$5.7  million. 

To  state  it  quite  simply,  to  require 
the  SEC  to  remain  in  a  status  quo 
housing  situation  will  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers an  additional  $2.4  million  annually. 
Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  when 
the  language  was  inserted  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  concerning  the  SEC, 
such  facts  regarding  lease  costs  were 
not  available  for  review.  Thus.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  these  new  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  comment  on 
language  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  accompanying  this  bill 
which  questions  the  need  for  SEC  to 
be  located  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  due  to  the  excessive  costs  for 
lease  space.  In  this  regard,  the  House 
Appropriations  investigating  staff 
found  the  delineated  area  for  which 
space  was  surveyed  to  house  SEC  ac- 
tivities by  GSA  contained  office  space 
which  is  generally  less  costly  than 
some  areas  in  Washington.  D.C 

Purther.  the  area  delineated  within 
the  District  of  Colimibia  currently 
under  consideration  for  consolidation 
of  SEC  activities  was  developed  in 
direct  response  to  Executive  Order 
12072.   the   Intergovernmental   Coop- 
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eration  Act  of  1968.  current  HUD  poli- 
cies regarding  housing  and  transporta- 
tion, and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  city  officials,  as  well  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  testified  to  its  need  for  colloca- 
tion within  the  District. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  SEC  in  Washington, 
D.C,  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
House  Committee  on  E}nergy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  this  and  the  previ- 
ous administration.  Again,  studies 
have  indicated  that  a  consolidation  of 
the  SEC  headquarters  facilities  in 
Washington  would  result  in  savings  of 
$2.4  million  annually. 

Executive  data  are  available  which 
demonstrates  that  authorizing,  indeed 
encouraging,  the  Commission  to  con- 
solidate its  headquarters  will  be  both 
cost  effective  and  promote  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  sphere  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  whom  it  serves.  I 
do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  case  to  be 
made  for  the  SEC.  as  I  believe  it  is 
overwhelmingly  favorable  on  its  face. 
There  is  a  recognized  need  for  this 
move,  a  suitable  building  has  been  ob- 
tained by  GSA  on  very  favorable 
terms,  and  the  public  will  benefit 
greatly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  thus  resolve  a  prob- 
lem which  has  heen  growing  for  many 
years. 

D  1415 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  vigorously  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  with  regard  to 
the  SEC,  theie  has  been  no  question 
or  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  they  need  a  better  building  or.  let 
us  say.  a  building  where  they  can  get 
all  of  their  operation  together.  We  are 
all  in  agreement  on  that. 

When  they  started  seeking  space,  we 
asked  them  how  much  space  they 
needed  and  what  they  were  going  to 
pay  for  it.  These  are  proper  appropria- 
tions matters. 

We  found  that  they  had  limited,  in 
making  their  request  for  a  new  build- 
ing, the  area  in  which  GSA  could  look 
for  a  space  to  within  a  few  blocks.  This 
is  similar  to  having  a  sole-source  bid. 
GSA  did  not  go  along  with  that.  They 
expanded  the  area  in  which  they 
looked  for  space.  But  we  are  not  even 
questioning  the  area  now.  That  is  not 
a  good  practice  at  all.  because  that  is 
what  escalates  prices. 

We  have  prices  for  space  escalating 
like  you  would  not  believe  in  the 
downtown  Washington.  D.C,  area  at 
the  present  time.  We  do  not  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  limiting  areas  in 
which  they  can  lease  space  or  acquire 
a  building. 


In  addition  to  that,  we  became  even 
more  conscious  that  there  might  be 
something  wrong  here  when  it  seemed 
that  some  of  the  SEC  staff  members 
and  perhaps  some  on  the  Hill  were 
anxious  to  have  this  lease  approved 
before  GSA  had  even  secured  the  lease 
and  not  had  any  opportunity  to  review 
it.  Well,  this  is  a  highly  inappropriate 
way  to  operate.  We  want  to  see  this 
lease.  We  want  to  know  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost,  how  many  square  feet 
they  are  going  to  have  per  employee, 
and  these  kinds  of  things  that  are  usu- 
ally appropriations  matters. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be 
any  problem  with  this  lease.  At  the 
time  we  wrote  the  bill,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  until  recently,  the  lease  had 
not  even  been  signed  and  GSA  had  not 
had  time  to  approve  it.  I  understand 
that  they  have  now  signed  a  lease,  but 
we  have  not  gotten  the  details  on  it. 
and  I  just  say  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  should  not  go  on.  It  is  no 
wonder  we  have  scandals  in  the  GSA 
when  people  want  to  approve  leases 
before  the  appropriate  committees 
have  even  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  lease,  and  to  look  to  see  how 
many  square  feet  they  are  going  to 
have  per  employee. 

Now.  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  1-year 
lease.  Although  the  SEC  has  told  us 
they  are  not  going  to  be  in  the  space 
within  the  next  year,  and  thus  the 
provision  would  not  limit  them,  the 
fact  is  it  will  be  a  long-term  lease.  If 
we.  in  advance,  approve  this  lease,  we 
will  feel  obligated  to  approve  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  they  ask  every 
year  for  the  next  10  or  15  years. 

This  is  the  way  to  have  a  scandal.  If 
you  want  to  participate  in  the  kinds  of 
scandals  we  have  had  in  GSA.  just 
participate  in  this  bypass  of  the  usual 
process  in  the  House,  where  we  have 
the  Appropriations  Committee  look  at 
these  things  before  we  approve  the 
amount  that  is  required  for  a  lease. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pary). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  line  13, 
page  17. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  section  re- 
ferred to? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Legal  Activities 

salaries  and  expenses,  general  legal 
activities 
Por  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for:  and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  for  expenses  of  collecting  evidence, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  accounted  for  solely 
on  his  certificate:  $125,896,000.  including 
rent  of  private  or  Government-owned  space 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOTTL 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mottl:  Page 
17,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
title  may  be  used  to  require,  request,  or  rec- 
onunend,  in  connection  with  any  cause  of 
action  that  is  or  may  Ise  brought  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968,  that  a 
State  or  a  unit  of  local  government  make 
available,  or  permit  to  be  made  available, 
housing  with  respect  to  which  Pederal  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  provided  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  section 
235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959,  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949." 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  achieve  one  simple  purpose. 
It  is  intended  to  prevent  the  Justice 
Department  from  forcing  subsidized 
housing  on  unwilling  communities 
imder  the  pretext  of  enforcing  the 
Pair  Housing  Act. 

What  we  have  seen  in  my  own  city 
of  Parma.  Ohio,  is  a  one-two  punch 
against  local  government  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Pederal  judi- 
ciary. 

The  Justice  Department  filed  suit 
against  Parma  in  1973,  alleging  racial 
discrimination  in  local  housing  prac- 
tices. A  Pederal  district  judge  found 
the  city  guilty  in  1980. 

But  what  has  followed  since  is  mind 
boggling  in  its  implications  for  local 
control  of  zoning  and  housing.  The 
district  judge  has  sought  to  appoint  a 
special  master  to  virtually  take  dicta- 
torial control  of  housing  policy  in 
Parma.  And  most  outrageous  of  all, 
the  judge  has  actually  ordered  Parma 
to  have  government-subsidized  hous- 
ing built,  to  the  tune  of  133  units  per 
year. 

The  so-called  remedy  for  the  alleged 
misdeeds  of  a  few  city  officials  is  ridic- 
ulous, unreasonable,  and  arbitrary. 

It  is  one  thing  to  enjoin  or  punish 
public  officials  because  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  strictly  enforce  that  remedy. 

It  is  totally  different  to  use  alleged 
racial  discrimination  by  officials  as  a 
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basis  for  destroying  the  housing  poli- 
cies supported  by  local  citizens  to 
assure  that  a  community  is  attractive, 
high  in  service,  low  in  density,  and 
stable  in  property  values.  These  are 
the  normal  concerns  of  any  homeown- 
er. These  concerns  apparently  mean 
nothing  to  Justice  Department  law- 
yers and  power-crazed  judges. 

Parma  is  a  proud,  middle-class  city 
full  of  people  who  have  worked  and 
saved  all  their  lives  to  be  able  to  live  in 
a  nice  neighborhood  in  a  safe,  decent, 
and  well-maintained  city.  All  they  ask 
of  their  neighbors  is  that,  whatever 
their  color,  they  carry  their  fair  bur- 
dens of  Parma  citizenship.  Simply 
forcing  subsidized,  low-income  housing 
projects  into  a  city  runs  counter  to  ev- 
erything we  are  taught  in  America 
about  working  and  struggling  to  get 
ahead,  and  about  the  role  of  local 
people  in  deciding  what  kind  of  com- 
munity they  wish  to  have. 

This  amendment  would  stop  this 
kind  of  Washington  meddling.  It 
would  bar  the  Justice  Department 
from  requiring  or  recommending  that 
a  local  government  be  forced  to  au- 
thorize federally  subsidized  housing  in 
connection  with  a  Fair  Housing  Act 
lawsuit. 

I  believe  the  mood  of  the  country  is 
strongly  opposed  to  a  Federal  big 
brother  in  Washington  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  looking  over  the  shoulders 
of  States  and  cities  as  they  carry  out 
their  traditional  functions.  This 
amendment  helps  to  draw  the  line  and 
take  a  stand  against  ever-growing  Fed- 
eral interference  in  local  affairs. 

There  are  Members  of  this  fine  body 
who  at  one  time  opposed  baiming 
court-ordered  busing,  but  who  later 
changed  their  minds  when  busing 
came  to  their  districts.  This  could  very 
well  be  the  same  type  of  issue.  Parma 
is  the  first  community  in  America  to 
fall  victim  to  this  intervention  of  the 
Justice  Department  on  local  housing 
jurisdiction.  If  you  do  not  support  this 
amendment,  your  constituents  could 
be  next  to  fall  prey  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

The  crucial  issue  is  whether  a  city 
through  its  designated  elected  mayor 
and  city  council  and  its  people  will  de- 
termine the  local  housing  and  zoning 
patterns,  or  will  the  social  scientists  in 
Washington  and  the  Federal  judiciary 
usurp  this  function.  If  you  believe  in 
local  control  of  zoning  and  housing, 
you  will  enthusiastically  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Congressman 
MoTTL.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  off  of  their 
backs,  it  is  imperative  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment.  A  vote  in  favor  of  the 


Mottl  amendment  is  a  vote  to  allow 
our  municipalities  to  make  their  own 
decisions  with  regard  to  subsidized 
housing. 

Congressman  Mottl  cites  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of 
Justice  Department  meddling  in  the 
housing  area.  He  cites  the  chaos 
caused  by  Federal  interference  in  his 
own  hometown  of  Parma.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  Parma  case  as  that 
city  lies  not  far  from  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  The  Parma  case  should 
be  studied  by  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  the  erosion  of 
local  control  of  the  decisionmaking 
process.  It  is  a  frightening  example. 

In  the  Parma  case,  we  are  not  just 
talking  about  bureaucratic  overreach. 
We  are  talking  about  an  obvious  case 
of  bureaucratic/judicial  tyranny.  In 
1973,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
filed  a  suit  against  the  city  of  Parma, 
charging  that  the  city  was  practicing 
racial  discrimination  in  its  housing 
policy,  citing  Parma's  refusal  to  build 
subsidized  housing.  In  1980,  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Frank  J.  Battisti  found  the 
city  guilty  and  ordered  it  to  build  new, 
subsidized  housing  at  the  rate  of  133 
units  per  year. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  troubles  expe- 
rienced by  the  Greater  Cleveland  area 
will  recognize  the  name  of  Judge  Bat- 
tisti. He  is  the  same  Federal  judge  who 
has  taken  over  the  Cleveland  schools 
only  2  weeks  ago  jailing  the  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  elected  school 
board  for  refusing  to  dip  into  the  al- 
ready bare  coffers  of  the  school  fund 
to  pay  for  salaries  for  his  appointed 
desegregation  officials.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  school  system,  this  tyrannical 
Federal  jurist  has  appoint,  sought  to 
or  should  I  say  annoint,  a  special 
master  empowered  by  the  court  to 
control  the  creation  of  public  housing 
in  the  city  of  Parma. 

President  Reagan  and  a  great  many 
other  elected  Federal  officials  have 
pledged  to  get  the  Government  in 
Washington  off  of  the  backs  of  the 
States  and  municipalities.  We  have 
created  block  grants  for  that  reason. 
We  have  eliminated  Federal  programs 
and  regulations  for  that  reason.  The 
Mottl  amendment  is  consistent  with 
this  pledge.  By  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  prohibiting  the  Jus- 
tice Department  from  using  the  courts 
to  force  an  unwilling  community  to 
build  subsidized  housing  against  its 
will. 

The  Parma  case  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  Each  of  us  has  been  told  of 
the  problems  associated  with  forced 
subsidized  housing  in  our  communi- 
ties. In  fact,  I  will  discuss  one  such  in- 
stance of  Justice  Department  interfer- 
ence during  consideration  of  another 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer  later  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  detrac- 
tors of  this  amendment  will  intimate 


that  opposition  to  forced  subsidized 
housing  is  racially  inspired.  We  often 
hear  that  same,  tired  argument  when 
we  debate  the  issue  forced  busing.  The 
argument  holds  no  water.  It  is  not  a 
racial  issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  local  con- 
trol. We  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  be  gutted  to  deprive 
the  poor  of  affordable  housing.  We  are 
simply  trying  to  return  the  decision- 
making authority  to  the  cities  where  it 
belongs.  Defeat  of  the  Mottl  amend- 
ment will  be  a  signal  to  the  social  engi- 
neers in  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  liberal  activist  judges  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench  that  they  may  proceed  to 
continue  their  takeover  of  the  local 
decisionmaking  process. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  Feder- 
al officials  who  believe  in  the  concept 
of  local  control  and  I  know  that  there 
are  many  Federal  judges  who  would 
not  even  consider  using  the  dictatorial 
tactics  of  our  Judge  Battisti  but  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  if  we  defeat 
this  amendment,  the  Judge  Battistis 
in  our  Federal  courts  will  take  our 
vote  to  mean  that  they  can  continue 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  elected 
officials  of  our  communities.  And  the 
lawyer/ activists  in  our  Government 
will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  guess  that 
our  liberal  friends  in  government  and 
in  the  media  will  scream  bloody 
murder  at  this  amendment.  That,  I 
would  expect.  But  I  would  like  to  ask 
them  this:  Why  is  this  appropriation 
bill  so  controversial?  Why  do  my  col- 
leagues find  it  so  necessary  to  offer 
amendments?  The  Collins  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  the  Justice  De- 
partment from  shoving  forced  racial 
busing  down  the  throats  of  our  com- 
munities. The  Sensenbrermer  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  funding 
for  the  social  activists  in  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  later  which 
would  prohibit  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  seeking  to  overturn  local 
elections. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  probem  here.  It 
all  comes  down  to  this  question:  Do  we 
want  the  taxpayers  and  their  elected 
local  officials  to  make  the  decisions  or 
do  we  want  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Federal  judges  to  make  those 
decisions?  From  this  Member's  per- 
spective, the  anwer  is  simple. 

We  have  experimented  with  social 
activism  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  it  has  been  a  miserable  failure. 
Our  Nation  has  survived  for  more 
than  200  years,  most  of  them  without 
the  help  of  Justice  Department  law- 
suits. By  allowing  unelected  Federal 
officials  to  trample  over  local  govern- 
ment entities,  we  are  making  a  serious 
error.  It  is  time  to  correct  that  error. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
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I  do  not  know  a  lot  about  this  case.  I 
understand  there  is  this  case  in  Ohio 
in  the  district  court.  I  believe  it  is  the 
district  court  that  has  rendered  this 
decision.  The  case  is  currently  in  the 
appeals  process.  I  do  know  that  ordi- 
narily we  do  not  interfere  with  the  ju- 
dicial process.  On  that  basis  I  would  be 
opposed  to  the  gentlemen's  amend- 
ment regardless  of  what  the  specific 
ruling  of  the  district  court  was.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
little  light  to  this  amendment  and 
urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

It  is  really  a  very  bad  amendment. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  I  think  he  is 
trying  to  resolve  a  local  problem  with 
a  very  important  amendment  that 
goes  a  long  way  to  do  away  with  the 
1968  Fair  Housing  Act. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mottl),  and  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook), 
are  strong  opponents  of  busing.  They 
do  not  like  busing,  and  they  have  con- 
stitutional amendments  that  they 
have  introduced,  and  so  forth.  But 
they  forget  apparently  that  busing  is 
the  result  of  segregated  housing, 
which  causes  segregated  schools.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  segregated  hous- 
ing and,  therefore,  segregated  schools, 
is  to  have  integrated  neighborhoods.  It 
is  something  that  we  all  want  in  Amer- 
ica, where  Americans  of  all  colors  and 
religions  can  live  comfortably  and  at 
peace  with  each  other  in  integrated 
neighborhoods. 

Now,  this  amendment,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved, will  encourage  segregated 
housing.  A  local  housing  authority  or 
city  can  discriminate  against  minori- 
ties with  absolute  impunity,  because 
the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
enforcing  agent,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, would  be  prohibited  from  enforcing 
the  law. 

There  is  Federal  money  to  assist 
low-income  people  in  providing  hous- 
ing. All  Americans  are  entitled  to  have 
somewhere  decent  to  live.  But  the  mi- 
nority poor  could  be  discriminated 
against  in  this  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  could  do  nothing  about 
it  by  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  bad  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight. 

D  1430 

The  issue  here  this  afternoon  that 
we  are  debating  is,  who  controls  local 


housing  and  zoning?  Is  it  the  duly- 
elected  officials  in  the  community,  in 
the  city  or  village,  or  is  it  the  social 
scientists  in  Washington  or  the  Feder- 
al judiciary? 

We  have  proper  remedies  for  those 
who  violate  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  We 
can  either  fine  those  people  or  put 
them  in  jail.  I  deplore  discrimination 
just  like  my  colleague  from  California, 
but  this  remedy  of  forcing  a  communi- 
ty to  have  low-cost  subsidized  housing 
when  it  does  not  take  HUD  funds  in 
the  first  place  or  it  does  not  choose  to 
have  low-cost  subsidized  housing  is  re- 
pugnant to  all  local  government  advo- 
cates throughout  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons  I  submit  that  we 
should  support  my  amendment  here 
this  afternoon  to  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
local  control  over  housing  and  zoning. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand 
how  this  amendment  deals  with  the 
problem  faced  by  the  two  gentlemen, 
our  friends  from  Ohio.  Candidly,  I  do 
not  really  know  what  else  it  does.  I  be- 
lieve an  amendment  of  this  weighty 
import  really  ought  to  have  a  hearing 
before  the  committee.  It  might  well  be 
that  we  would  all  support  this,  but  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  as  I  read  it,  I 
think  the  implications  are  really  un- 
known to  me,  and  I  would  hesitate  to 
support  it  on  that  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl*  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  committee  will  resiune  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  188,  noes 
202.  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1911 
AYES-188 


AlbosU 

Ginn 

Neal 

Annunzlo 

Gramm 

Nelligan 

Anthony 

Gregg 

Nichols 

Applegate 

Grisham 

Oxiey 

Archer 

Hagedorn 

Parris 

Ashbrook 

Hall.  Ralph 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Hall.  Sam 

Patman 

Bafalis 

Hammerschmidt 

Paul 

Bailey  (MO) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Quillen 

Barnard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Rahall 

Beard 

Hartnett 

Ritter 

Bennett 

Hatcher 

Roberts  (KS) 

Bevill 

Hefner 

Roberts  (SD) 

Bliley 

Hendon 

Robinson 

Bowen 

Highlower 

Roemer 

Breaux 

Hiler 

Rogers 

Brinkley 

Holland 

Rose 

Broomfield 

Holt 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Hopkins 

Rousselot 

Brown  (OH) 

Hubbard 

Rudd 

Broyhill 

Huckaby 

Russo 

Burgener 

Hunter 

Sawyer 

BuUer 

Hutto 

Schuize 

Byron 

Hyde 

Sensenbrenner 

Campbell 

Ireland 

Shaw 

Carman 

Jeffries 

Shelby 

Chappell 

Jenkins 

Shumway 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Clausen 

Kramer 

Siljander 

dinger 

Lagomarsino 

Skeen 

Coats 

LatU 

Skelton 

Coleman 

Leath 

Smith  (AL) 

Collins  (TX) 

LeBoutUUer 

Smith  (NE) 

Corcoran 

Lee 

Smith  (OR) 

Coughlin 

Levitas 

Smith  (PA) 

Craig 

Lewis 

Snyder 

Crane,  Daniel 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Daniel.  Dan 

Long  (LA) 

Spence 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stangeland 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Staton 

Daub 

Luken 

Stenholm 

Davis 

Lungren 

Stratton 

Derwinski 

Marriott 

Stump 

Dickinson 

McCollum 

Tauzin 

Dingell 

McDade 

Taylor 

Doman 

McDonald 

Thomas 

Dougherty 

McE^wen 

Vander  Jagt 

Dowdy 

McGrath 

Volkmer 

Dreier 

Mica 

Walker 

Duncan 

Miller  (OH) 

Wampler 

Dyson 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Weber  (MN) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Moakley 

White 

Emerson 

Mollohan 

Whitehurst 

Ertel 

Montgomery 

Whitley 

Evans  (DE) 

Moore 

Whiltaker 

Evans  (GAi 

Moorhead 

Whitter, 

Fary 

Morrison 

Williams  (OH) 

Fiedler 

Mottl 

Winn 

FoglietU 

Murphy 

Wolf 

Fuqua 

Munha 

Wortley 

Gaydos 

Myers 

Yatron 

Gephardt 

Napier 

Young (PL) 

Gingrich 

Natcher 
NOES- 202 

Addabbo 

Brown  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Akaka 

Burton.  John 

Dorgan 

Alexander 

Cheney 

Downey 

Anderson 

Chisholm 

Dunn 

Aspin 

Clay 

Dwyer 

Atkinson 

Coelho 

Dymally 

AuCoin 

Collins  (ID 

Early 

Bailey  (PA) 

Conable 

Edgar 

Barnes 

Conte 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bedell 

Conyers 

Edwards  (CA) 

Benjamin 

Courier 

Emery 

Bereuter 

Coyne.  James 

English 

Bethune 

Coyne.  William 

Erlenbom 

Biag^ 

Crockett 

Evans  (lA) 

Bingham 

D'Amours 

Fascell 

Blanchard 

Danielson 

Fazio 

Boggs 

Daschle 

Fenwick 

Boland 

de  la  Garza 

Ferraro 

Boner 

Deckard 

Findley 

Bonior 

Dellums 

Fish 

Bonker 

DeNardis 

Foley 

Bouquard 

Derrick 

Ford  (MI) 

Brodhead 

Dixon 

Forsylhe 
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PounUin 

FOwler 

Pnnk 

Prerael 

Frost 

Garcim 

0«)denson 

Gibtoiu 

OUinan 

Glkduiuui 

Gonzmlez 

Gore 

Grmdlson 

Gray 

Green 

Guaiini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

HarUn 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huxhes 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kocovsek 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Livinsston 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 
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Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlncta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 


Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NJ> 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

WaUins 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

W:rth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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Andrews 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Crane,  Philip 

Dicks 

Eckart 

Erdahl 

E^ransdN) 

Fields 

Fithian 

FIlppo 


Florlo 

Pord(TN) 

Goldwater 

Coodling 

Hance 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

LaPalce 

Lent 

Lott 

Madigan 


Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Nowak 

Rhodes 

Santini 

Savage 

Stanton 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


D  1445 

Messrs.  WIRTH.  RICHMOhfD.  PER- 
KINS.  ALEXANDER.  DERRICK,  ZE- 
FERETTI, and  COURTER,  and  Mrs. 
ROUKEMA  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  WOLF,  SAWYER,  and 
LEHVIS  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1500 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  ANTITRUST  DIVISION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust,  consumer  protection  and 
Idndred  laws,  $45,000,000. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  a  program  that  has  successf uly  ad- 


dressed one  of  the  festering  social  ills 
besetting  our  Nation— the  intercon- 
nected plagues  of  drug  addiction  and 
drug  related  crime. 

Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street 
Crime— or  TASC,  Inc.— was  originated 
and  funded  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  in 
previous  years.  It  is  a  program  that 
has  provided  alternatives  to  prosecu- 
tion, to  pretrial  detention,  or  to  post- 
trial  incarceration.  Operated  through 
State  and  local  governments,  the  pro- 
gram identifies  and  places  into  treat- 
ment the  drug  and  alcohol  abusing  of- 
fender. 

TASC  has  had  a  significant  favor- 
able impact  on  the  recidivism  rate  of 
those  who  have  participated  in  the 
programs.  This  measure  of  reduced 
tendencies  to  continue  criminal  behav- 
ior is  the  single  most  valuable  yard- 
stick of  a  crime  program's  success  with 
offenders.  So  here  is  one  program  that 
has  performed  as  it  was  intended  to- 
one  that  has  given  the  people  their 
money's  worth  in  a  critical  area  of 
social  responsibility. 

LEAA  Federal  funding  will  be  dis- 
continued in  the  years  ahead,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  TASC  will  be  a 
program  that  many  of  the  States  will 
choose  to  pick  up. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  joined  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  voting  for  a  $4  million 
appropriation  to  fund  this  program 
through  the  transition  from  being  fed- 
erally directed  to  State  guaranteed. 
The  intention  of  the  committee  is  to 
continue  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1982  and  provide  the  States  with 
the  time  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  fund  the  program  completely 
from  State  resources  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dramatic  transi- 
tion in  many  areas  of  policy  from  Na- 
tional to  State  responsibility  will  re- 
quire some  enlightened  accommoda- 
tions and  some  flexibility. 

The  States  will  prune  the  unsuccess- 
ful and  inappropriate  programs  while 
good  ones  like  TASC  will  flourish 
under  State  funding.  My  State  of  Illi- 
nois, expects  to  take  over  the  funding 
of  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1983.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  supporting  the 
funding  for  TASC  in  this  final  year. 
Let  us  not  allow  this  very  widely  bene- 
ficial program  to  become  a  casualty 
because  it  fell  through  the  cracks  be- 
tween fiscal  timetables. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter) 
in  support  of  this  program  and  attest 
to  its  effectiveness.  It  certainly  is  a 
program  that  we  should  appropriately 
fund  and  it  should  be  continued. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  known 
as.  TASC.  Inc.— treatment  alternatives 
to  street  crimes— is  one  of  the  more 
successful  programs  originated  by  the 
LEAA. 

Under  the  projected  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  it  is  possible  that  funds  will  be 
provided  to  keep  this  program  operat- 
ing. In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  will  take  over  the 
actual  funding  for  this  program 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  However, 
should  this  program  become  a  casual- 
ty of  budget  cuts  in  the  meantime,  it  is 
imlikely  that  Illinois  would  be  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  funding  to  re- 
structure this  ongoing  program. 

As  the  LEAA  is  phased  out  and 
money  already  in  the  pipeline  is  re- 
turned. I  hope  that  high  priority  con- 
sideration to  providing  funds  to  TASC. 
Inc.,  to  insure  that  this  program  will 
not  have  to  close  its  doors  before  the 
time  when  it  begins  receiving  full 
funding  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Only  transitional  funds  are  in- 
volved—and not  appropriations  which 
would  have  to  be  renewed  in  any  suc- 
ceeding year. 

This  valuable  program  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  reducing  drug  re- 
lated crimes  by  providing  an  alterna- 
tive to  incarceration  for  addicted  of- 
fenders. 

As  noted  on  pages  38  and  39  of  the 
committee  report  the  fimds  to  accom- 
plish the  continuation  of  TASC  should 
be  available  under  this  bill. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relating  to  immigra- 
tion, naturalization,  and  alien  registration. 
Including  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  a  confidential  char- 
acter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  accounted  for 
solely  on  his  certificate;  purchase  for  police- 
type  use  (not  to  exceed  five  hundred  ten,  of 
which  four  hundred  thirty  shaU  be  for  re- 
placement only)  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  acquisition,  lease,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  aircraft;  and  re- 
search related  to  immigration  enforcement; 
$387,136,000.  of  Which  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  shall  remain  avaUable  for  such  re- 
search until  expended:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  available  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  to  pay  any  em- 
ployee overtime  pay  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  $20,000,  except  in  such  instances  when 
the  Commissioner  makes  a  determination 
that  this  restriction  is  impossible  to  imple- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pascell:  Page 
20,  line  24,  immediately  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following;  "Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 


this  paragraph  may  be  expended  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  for 
the  processing  or  detention  of  any  entrant, 
applicant  for  [>olitical  asylum  or  refugee 
status,  or  other  alien,  at  the  facility  known 
as  Krome  North  if  more  than  525  aliens  are 
being  detained  there  or  at  any  detention 
center  for  aliens  awaiting  exclusion,  depor- 
tation, or  resettlement  which  is  in  Dade  or 
Monroe  County,  Florida,  and  which  is  not 
being  used  as  such  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  a 
simple  amendment.  It  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  overcrowding  that 
we  have  in  one  of  the  detention  cen- 
ters down  in  south  Florida.  The  actual 
population  which  it  will  withstand 
properly  from  a  humanitarian,  sani- 
tary, and  security  standpoint  is  525 
people.  Unfortunately  we  have  had  to 
put  a  lot  more  people  than  that  in 
there. 

Because  of  conditions,  there  have 
been  continuing  problems  at  the  camp. 
But  the  INS  is  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. They  are  trying  to  get  people 
in  other  places  which  are  more  habita- 
ble and  secure.  This  amendment  puts 
a  cap  on  the  number  of  people  allowed 
in  that  camp  so  it  will  be  a  guideline 
for  INS  to  keep  striving  to  do  what 
they  are  trying  to  do. 

D  1515 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would  go 
along  with  this,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee would  not  have  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it, 
these  entrants  are  detained,  and  it  is  a 
real  problem. 

To  start  with,  they  have  to  be  de- 
tained long  enough  to  go  through  a 
health  examination  and  to  find  out  a 
number  of  things  about  them.  It  is  a 
very  real  problem.  Nobody  denies  that. 
What  to  do  about  it.  I  do  not  know. 

I  understand  that  if  they  cannot  be 
detained  in  Florida  where  they  are  en- 
tering the  country  illegally.  INS  would 
have  to  immediately  put  them  on  an 
airplane,  or  some  other  form  of  trans- 
portation, to  transport  them  to  an- 
other place  before  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  detain  them. 

I  understand  the  INS  is  working  on 
this.  I  do  not  know  if  this  amendment 
is  the  answer  or  not.  I  still  stand  by 
what  I  originally  said.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  bill  the  way  it  is,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  in  a  position  of  accepting 
amendments,  but  I  am  certainly  in 
sympathy  with  the  problem  they  have 
there.  I  will  abide  by  whatever  a  voice 
vote  indicates  on  this. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  a  moment. 
I  have  two  questions.  First,  is  this  gen- 
erally an  antiriot  provision?  Second, 
what  is  the  significance  of  the  last 
clause  which  begins  "and  which  is  not 
being  used  •••••? 


Would  the  gentleman  explain? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to. 

"The  problem  is  not  just  security. 
The  problem  is  that  the  place  is  not  fit 
for  human  habitation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  it  up  to  standards.  I  am 
talking  about  living  conditions,  sani- 
tary conditions.  This  is  an  old  missile 
site  on  the  edge  of  the  Everglades. 
And  it  just  never  was  right  to  start 
with.  But  they  were  stuck.  They  had 
to  do  something.  So  they  just  started 
pouring  people  in  there.  The  place  is 
designed,  maybe  now,  for  about  525 
people,  and  they  have  had  1,500.  or 
more  people  in  the  camp  at  one  time. 
So  that  is  one  problem. 

The  other  problem  is,  there  are  six 
more  missile  sites  in  south  Florida  and 
other  Federal  properties.  And  if  we  do 
not  have  some  language  like  that  last 
clause,  there  will  be  constant  pressure 
to  take  the  overflow  and  put  people  in 
some  other  Federal  site.  From  a  hu- 
manitarian standpoint,  a  sensible 
standpoint,  people  ought  not  to  be  in 
tents  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Ever- 
glades. Some  of  the  staff  were  just 
down  there  over  this  last  weekend  and 
saw  the  riots;  and,  of  course.  I  have 
been  there.  But  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  that,  with  all  of  the  rain  we 
have  had.  it  is  not  a  pleasant,  hospita- 
ble, healthy,  or  safe  campsite. 

As  I  say,  INS  is  making  a  good-faith 
effort  to  deal  with  this  problem.  This 
is  not  intended  to  get  in  their  way. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  page  24. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  on  the  bill  up  through 
page  24? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
General  Provisions— Department  op 
Justice 

Appropriations  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses, general  administration",  "Salaries 
and  Expenses.  United  States  Attorneys  and 
Marshals  ",  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation",  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service",  and  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Fed- 
eral Prison  System",  shall  be  available  for 
uniforms  and  allowances  therefor  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

A  total  of  not  to  exceed  $35,000  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 


tion and  representation  expenses  in  accord- 
ance with  distributions,  procedures,  and  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  P^e 
25.  after  line  14,  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

No  funds  appropriated  imder  this  act  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  implementation  of 
programs  of  voluntary  prayer  and  medita- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  in  this  particular  amendment  is 
school  prayer.  It  is  an  issue  which  this 
House  had  addressed  on  several  other 
occasions  and  has  always  treated  in  a 
favorable  way. 

Previously,  when  we  have  addressed 
this  issue,  we  have  done  so  in  the  edu- 
cation appropriation,  saying  that  the 
Education  Department  cannot  inter- 
fere with  a  school  district  that  wishes 
to  implement  a  program  of  voluntary 
school  prayer.  This  would  extend  that 
same  language  into  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  so.  The  Supreme 
Court  made  very  clear  at  the  time 
when  they  outlawed  mandatory  school 
prayer  exercises  that  voluntary  school 
prayer  was  perfectly  appropriate. 
That  option  has  existed  since  the 
early  1960's,  when  the  edict  came 
down  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

Many  schools  did  not  implement  vol- 
untary school  prayer  because  they  felt 
that  there  was  a  problem  in  any  kind 
of  a  program  being  implemented  by 
the  schools. 

Now  we  have  recognized,  and  there 
have  been  a  number  of  efforts  here  in 
the  Congress  and  across  the  country, 
the  propriety  of  encouraging  school 
districts  to  go  to  purely  voluntary 
school  prayer  programs. 

By  putting  language  in  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill,  we  in  effect 
said  that  the  Education  Department 
could  not  interfere  with  that  move- 
ment. However,  many  school  districts 
who  were  looking  at  that  option  said, 
"Well,  it  is  true  that  the  Education 
Department  cannnot  interfere  with  us, 
but  it  still  does  have  the,  perhaps, 
cooling  effect  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment getting  involved  at  some  point 
and  suing  us  over  some  program  that 
we  establish  of  a  purely  voluntary 
nature."  And  so.  therefore,  if  the  lan- 
guage was  extended  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  well,  it  would  pretty 
much  clear  the  decks  for  schools  to 
implement  voluntary  school  prayer 
programs.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
language  does  that  I  am  offering  here 
today.  It  is  .precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage that  tt^  House  approved  on  the 
education  appropriation,  and  it  would 
simply  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  in  any  way  interfere 
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with  a  school  district  that  is  imple- 
menting a  program  of  voluntary 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  public 
schools 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  that  this  amendment  would  be 
anticipatory,  in  a  way?  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about  an  existing  condition,  but  the 
gentleman  is  sort  of  cutting  them  off 
at  the  pass,  before  they  get  a  chance 
to  do  this.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  he  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  I  know  of  no  suits  that 
have  been  put  together  of  this  kind, 
but  it  is  simply  sending  a  signal  to 
local  school  districts  that  if  they 
decide  to  move  in  the  direction  of  im- 
plementing a  voluntary  prayer  pro- 
gram that  they  would  not  have  inter- 
ference from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  bit 
intrigued.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pro- 
gram that  the  Justice  Department  has 
implemented  or  will  be  implemented 
that  would  prohibit  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  public  schools.  I  would  have  to 
assume  that  there  is  a  fear  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  going  to  de- 
velop a  program  and  is  going  to  imple- 
ment it  that  will  prohibit  voluntary 
prayer,  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  amendment.  And  I  guess 
that  if  there  are  enough  people  who 
are  afraid  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  going  to  do  this,  maybe  people 
will  support  this  amendment.  But  that 
can  be  the  only  purpose,  that  they  are 
afraid  that  the  Reagan  administration 
is  going  to  have  a  program  and  imple- 
ment a  program  to  prohibit  voluntary 
prayer. 

If  the  Members  are  afraid  that  is 
going  to  happen,  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  refers  to  any  particular  admin- 
istration or  to  any  particular  intent. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
stated,  there  is  no  action  that  is  under- 
way at  the  present  time.  But  it  does 
serve,  as  I  stated  before,  as  a  chilling 
effect  on  some  school  districts  that 
might  wish  to  do  this— not  because  of 
the  administration's  intent.  This  ad- 
ministration has  made  itself  fairly 
clear  that  it  favors  school  prayer.  But 
it  also  has  the  problem  of  some  U.S. 
attorneys  that  might  be  operating  out 
of  the  scope  of  the  intent  of  the  ad- 
ministration. This  would  assure  all  of 
those  school  districts  that  they  could 


in  fact  go  ahead  with  voluntary  school 
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I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 
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The  question   was   taken:   and   the 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

Marriott 

Pritchard 

Traxler 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr. 

Chairman,    I 

Martin  (ID 

Pursell 
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demand  a 

recorded  vote. 

Martin  (NO 

QuUlen 

Volkmer 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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54,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  192] 
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AYES— 333 
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NOES— 54 
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NOT  VOTING- 

-46 
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Messrs.  GORE,  VENTO,  and  OBER- 
STAR changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  GARCIA,  WOLPE,  RAILS- 
BACK,  LELAND,  OTTINGER,  FORD 
of  Michigan,  AuCOIN.  WIRTH.  FIND- 
LEY,  and  RODINO  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1545 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  line  6. 
page  26. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  in  that  section  of  the 
bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments  in  that 
section  of  the  bill? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 
For  payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amen<ied.  $241,000,000:  Provided,  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  expended  for  any  purpose  prohibit- 
ed or  limited  by  any  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3480,  as  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SENSENBRENNER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner:  On  page  26  strike  out  line  7  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  14. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  deletes  funding 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I 
will  not  go  through  all  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  on  the  activities  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  since  that 
would  only  serve  to  rehash  the  debate 
that  this  committee  had  several  weeks 
ago  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  reauthor- 
ization bill;  however,  due  to  a  quirk  of 
the  calendar  and  some  action  by  the 
committees  other  than  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  this  bill,  in  effect,  will 
become  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Earlier  in  the  consideration  of  the 
reconciliation  legislation,  the  House 
twice  supported  the  Gramm-Latta 
amendment  which  contains  no  fund- 
ing whatsoever  for  the  Legal  Ser\'ices 
Corporation:  however,  the  conference 
committee  on  the  reconciliation  bill 
just  omitted  all  the  language  relating 
to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 


due  to  the  silence  of  the  reconciliation 
bill,  this  means  that  the  language  that 
is  contained  in  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  committee  will  provide  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  with  the 
$241  million  contained  in  the  reau- 
thorization legislation  and  also  will  in- 
clude the  restrictions  that  were  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  reauthorization 
legislation  several  weeks  ago. 

Frankly,  that  is  a  derogation  of  the 
legislative  process.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  been  operating  with- 
out authorization  since  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1980.  The  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  reauthorize  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  left  a  hole  in 
that  Corporation's  activities  and  since 
the  budget  deficit  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing and  since  expenditures  appear  to 
be  growing  beyond  that  which  was 
projected  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
budget  submission  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  would 
be  a  good  place  to  save  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  re- 
emphasizing  the  point  that  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  committee  does  not 
go  through  the  usual  authorization 
process  of  a  bill  being  passed  by  both 
Chambers,  considered  in  conference, 
and  then  enacted  into  law.  It  merely 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
verbatim  as  far  as  the  operational 
charter  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion is  concerned. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  make  this 
bill  silent  as  far  as  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  goes,  just  like  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  was. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  dispose 
of  this  amendment  without  hours  of 
debate. 

Let  me  tell  you  very  simply  what  we 
did  and  what  the  issue  is.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  funded  for  the 
coming  year.  Now,  let  me  state  very 
frankly.  I  am  for  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. I  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
better  programs  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration proposed.  They  said, 
"Let's  do  away  with  these  government 
agencies.  Let's  set  up  a  private  corpo- 
ration and  let  it  deliver  the  services." 

I  am  a  little  surprised  when  we  had  3 
days  of  debate  in  the  House  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
almost  all  the  opposition  came  from 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  I  had 
always  heard  Republicans  love  corpo- 
rations. Well,  here  is  a  corporation.  It 
was  set  up  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion saying  that  if  it  is  a  corporation  it 
can  do  no  wrong.  There  ought  to  be  a 
corporation  and  let  it  administer  this 
program.  That  is  what  we  have,  and  in 
my  judgment  it  has  been  rather  suc- 
cessful, so  I  am  for  it. 

We  spend  $500  million  in  Federal 
dollars  every  year  to  give  criminals 


access  to  justice,  but  now  we  cannot 
spend  half  that  much  to  give  law-abid- 
ing, many  of  them  elderly  citizens, 
access  to  the  justice  system.  Many  of 
these  people  are  elderly  people  who 
are  merely  trying  to  get  what  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  social  security 
law  or  some  other  law.  They  get  one  of 
these  notices  that  is  so  legalistic,  they 
do  not  understand  it.  They  need  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation  attorney  to 
interpret  it  for  them  and  go  to  the 
agency  involved. 

Now,  some  Members  will  say,  "Well, 
my  office  takes  care  of  that."  Let  me 
tell  you,  there  are  not  five  Members  of 
this  House  that  represent  elderly  citi- 
zens seeking  social  security  before  the 
administrative  agencies.  What  they 
usually  do  is  refer  it  back  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  or  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  Corporation 
finds  that  one  of  its  most  active  refer- 
ral systems  is  congressional  offices. 
They  get  the  job  in  the  end.  So  this 
Corporation  is  needed. 

Well,  now,  it  is  said  that  we  did  not 
have  any  authorization  for  this  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  That  is  true  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  bill.  The  authorizations 
have  not  yet  been  passed;  but  what  is 
not  true  of  most  of  the  other  items  in 
this  bill  is  that  this  authorization  has 
passed  the  House  after  3  days  of 
debate:  so  what  we  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  said  was  instead  of 
substituting  our  judgment  for  what 
the  House  wants,  even  though  the 
committee  is  opposed  to  some  of  the 
provisions  that  are  in  this  Legal  Serv- 
ices authorization  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  we  incorporated  the  entire  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  limitations  and  all.  We  said  we 
are  going  to  give  you  the  same  amount 
of  money  that  the  House  decided  after 
3  days  of  debate  and  we  are  going  to 
say  not  $1  can  be  spent  in  anyway  that 
would  be  prohibited  under  the  House 
bill.  Now.  that  ought  to  take  care  of 
the  matter.  After  3  days  of  debate  we 
should  not  have  to  have  3  minutes  of 
debate  on  this  bill.  So  what  I  am 
saying  to  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
I  hope  you  will  stand  by  the  commit- 
tee. Let  us  not  have  another  3  days  of 
debate  on  the  same  subject  matter 
that  we  have  covered  already  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  $241  million  appropriation  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  contained 
in  H.R.  4169.  I  oppose  any  amend- 
ments which  would  eliminate  or 
reduce  this  funding. 

Americans  have  indicated  their  wide- 
spread support  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  In  a  New  York  Times 
poll,  April  30,  1981,  taken  around  the 
Nation,  83  percent  of  those  polled  fa- 
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vored  increases  in  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration funding  or  agreed  that  fund- 
ing should  remain  the  same.  This  ap- 
propriation bill,  H.R.  4169.  as  did  the 
House-approved  authorization  bill, 
represents  a  25-percent  reduction  in 
funding  for  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. This  Nation  cannot  afford  any 
more  reductions  or  the  elimination  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor. 

It  is  cost  effective  to  continue  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  which  has 
among  the  lowest  administrative  costs 
of  any  corporation  or  Government 
agency.  Over  93  percent  of  its  appro- 
priation goes  directly  to  local  pro- 
grams. The  rest  is  used  for  training, 
monitoring,  and  support.  Block  grants 
to  the  States  are  not  viable  alterna- 
tives; they  would  create  costly  State 
bureaucracies  and  would  siphon  off 
money  for  local  programs  and  clients. 
The  block  grant  approach  as  a  pri- 
mary mechanism  for  legal  services  has 
already  been  rejected  by  this  Con- 
gress. Nor  can  the  private  bar  carry 
the  burden  alone. 

As  Americans  committed  to  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  and  a 
system  of  justice  for  all.  we  all  share 
the  burden  of  insuring  access  to  our 
legal  system.  As  President  Nixon 
noted  in  1973  when  he  supported  the 
creation  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration: 

Legal  assistance  for  the  poor,  when  prop- 
erly provided,  is  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive ways  to  help  them  to  help  themselves 
.  .  .  (and)  justice  is  served  far  better  and  dif- 
ferences are  settled  more  rationally  within 
the  system  than  on  the  streets. 

We  are  all  budget  conscious,  and  this 
appropriation  of  $241  million  is  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  process.  The 
funds  in  H.R.  4169  fall  within  the 
budget  allocation  totals  which  were  re- 
quired to  be  met.  This  appropriation 
does  not  violate  the  Budget  Act. 

I  have  received  correspondence  from 
thousands  of  persons— including  many 
distinguished  judges  and  leaders  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  such  as  Gov- 
ernor Brendan  Byrne,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Zazzali.  Public  Advocate  Stanley 
Van  Ness.  Most  importantly  I  have 
heard  from  clients  who  have  been 
serviced  by  legal  services  programs. 

It  is  a  wise  investment  to  continue 
adequate  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  We  taxpayers  subsi- 
dize billions  of  dollars  annually  for  the 
legal  expenses  of  businesses.  A  $241 
million  annual  investment  for  30  mil- 
lion of  our  most  powerless  and  vulner- 
able citizens  is  a  modest  investment 
indeed.  We  will  pay  dearly  if  we  fail  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  just  want  to 
point  out  that  the  authorizing  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  bipartisan 
vote.  It  was  not  like  the  reconciliation 
bill  or  some  of  these  other  bills.  There 
was  a  very  large  bipartisan  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House. 


Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions. 
No.  1.  did  not  the  House  in  the  earlier 
debate  cut  the  budget  proposed  for 
this  agency  by  some  25  percent? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  right,  but  it  is  also  actually  only 
two-thirds  the  program  level,  because 
after  you  figure  inflation  in.  they 
would  only  have  two-thirds  the  pro- 
gram they  had  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  After  you 
figure  inflation  in.  they  will  only  have 
two-thirds  the  program  they  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  In  addition,  would 
the  gentleman  respond  to  the  charges 
made  by  some  that  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee language  here  would,  in  effect, 
be  busting  the  budget  somehow? 
Could  the  gentleman  deal  with  that 
for  a  minute,  please? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  have  taken 
care  of  that,  because  we  are  within  the 
allocation  that  our  subcommittee  was 
given  under  the  budget  resolution.  We 
have  done  some  shifting  of  money 
from  other  sources.  In  several  places, 
such  Bs  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund,  we 
added  some  money.  We  have  also  re- 
duced salaries  and  expenses  accounts 
throughout  the  Federal  Government 
in  certain  instances.  So  this  bill  is  not 
over  the  budget  allocation  target. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  are  you  telling  the 
House  that  by  passing  this  we  do  not 
affect  the  budget  in  a  deficit  manner? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  bill  is 
under  the  total  budget  requests  by  $6 
million. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

This  is  a  bad  amendment  because  it 
also  strikes  at  the  constitutional  right 
to  equality  of  opportunity  under  the 
law  for  all  Americans.  Liberals  and 
conservatives  alike  have  supported 
Legal  Services  because  they  recognize 
that  the  right  to  counsel  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings is  fundamental  to  the  princi- 
pal of  equality  of  opportunity. 

Opponents  of  Legal  Services  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  program  is 


supported  by  only  an  out-of-touch.  lib- 
eral establishment. 

While  I  was  home  in  Minnesota,  I 
read  an  excellent,  concise  editorial  in 
the  Cambridge  Star,  which  offered  a 
strong,  commonsense  endorsement  of 
the  legal  services  program.  Comment- 
ing on  the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  the  editorial  focused  on 
the  "Good  Old  Days"  when— 

Seniors  were  subject  to  high  pressure 
sales  taxes  and  fly-by-night  fix  up  oper- 
ations—with no  recourse  to  seek  legal 
help.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  is  not  senior 
citizens  in  the  five-county  area  of  east 
central  Minnesota  who  benefit  from 
this  program;  it's  senior  citizens  and 
low-income  people  throughout  this 
country  who  need  Legal  Services. 

If  the  House  adopts  the  Sensenbren- 
ner  amendment,  we  will  have  taken  a 
mean-spirited  action  fraught  with 
great  potential  danger  to  our  constitu- 
tional rights. 

While  I  recognize  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  compare  domestic 
spending  programs  with  defense 
spending  programs,  I  must  ask  how 
many  centuries  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  could  we  fund  with  the 
total  appropriations  that  Congress  will 
be  forced  to  vote  if  the  MX  system  is 
developed  and  deployed,  or  with  the 
cost  of  just  one  B-1  bomber.  I  strongly 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  right.  If  we  lived  in  a  dictatorship, 
we  would  not  need  this  program,  be- 
cause all  you  would  do  is  go  down  to 
whoever  is  in  authority  and  he  tells 
you  what  your  rights  are  and  that  is 
the  end  of  the  question.  But  in  this 
country  we  live  under  the  rule  of  law. 
not  men,  and  we  have  to  apply  that 
law  to  determine  what  our  rights  are. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  system  we  have. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  and  I  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  the  excellent  remarks  he 
has  just  made,  as  well  as  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
OBERSTAR).  I  think  the  exchange  the 
two  gentleman  just  had  frames  the 
issue  precisely  and  well.  That  simply 
is:  Do  we  believe  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  laws  or  do  we  not?  If  we  do  believe 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  laws,  then  we 
ought  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  poor  to  have  the  redress  of  their 
grievances  through  the  system  of  jus- 
tice this  country  provides  for  all  citi- 
zens. If  we  do  not.  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  those  grievances.  We  are  going  to 
say  to  the  poor,  to  the  disadvantaged, 
that  if  they  want  those  grievances  re- 
dressed, they  must  go  to  the  streets, 
they  must  pick  up  a  brick;  they  cannot 
have  access  to  the  courts. 
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I  do  not  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
signal  this  body  wants  to  give  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  poor  or  to  the 
world.  And  for  that  reason,  this 
amendment,  pernicious  as  it  is,  ought 
to  be  defeatecJ. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  example  of  what  is  at 
stake  here. 

Early  last  year,  13  indigent  nursing 
home  patients— all  over  70  years  of 
age— were  issued  eviction  notices  from 
one  of  the  largest  nursing  homes  in 
my  district.  This  happened  even 
though  they  and  their  families  had 
been  told  that  they  could  remain  in- 
definitely. One  patient,  a  woman  of 
100,  died  shortly  after  the  notices  were 
issued. 

The  legal  aid  people  in  my  district 
were  asked  to  come  into  the  case  by 
numerous  family  members  to  try  to 
provide  obviously  needed  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  patients.  Legal  aid  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  nursing 
home  owners,  the  situation  was  re- 
solved through  those  negotiations  and 
the  patients  were  allowed  to  remain. 

None  of  these  patients  could  afford 
an  attorney  on  "the  private  market." 
Legal  aid  was  their  only  hope.  This 
story  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands each  year  in  which  the  differ- 
ence between  justice  and  injustice  has 
been  legal  aid. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  soundly 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  comment  made  before  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa' 
(Mr.  Smith)  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer)  wherein  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  responded  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana when  he  said  would  it  affect  the 
budget  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
indicated  it  would  not  affect  the 
budget. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  said  it  is 
within  the  budget  allocation.  The  bill 
is  within  the  budget  allocation. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  disagree.  I  think  it 
would  affect  the  budget  because  it 
would  affect  it  by  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  that  is  not 
correct.  We  were  allocated  under  the 
budget  resolution  $8,755,000,000.  We 
are  within  that  limitation.  What  we 
did  was  reduce  other  programs  in 
order  to  provide  the  money  for  this 
program.  It  is  a  matter  of  shifting  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  our  prior- 
ities. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  understand  that. 
But  what  I  am  saying  is  if  it  were  cut 
from  the  budget,  if  this  bill  were  to 
pass,  then  it  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  by  the  amount 


of  the  budget  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  unless 
something  else  were  increased  by  that 
amount  which  was  asked  for  by  the 
administration.  That  is  probably  what 
would  happen.  This  is  a  matter  of  set- 
ting our  priorities.  We  have  set  our 
priorities  by  reducing  some  other 
things  to  make  room  for  this  program. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  understand  that. 
But  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  the  record, 
because  if  this  bill  does  pass,  and  there 
is  no  other  change  in  the  existing  ap- 
propriation bill,  it  will  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation by  the  amount  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  what  he  has  done 
to  support  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  gentleman  has  been  a  very 
ardent  supporter  of  the  program. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  also  ought  to 
be  aware  that  during  that  3  days  of 
debate  there  was  something  like  12  ad- 
ditional amendments  that  were  adopt- 
ed to  further  tighten  and  restrict  the 
program  after  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  adopted 
something  like  18  amendments. 

The  gentleman  has  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  issue  that  confronts  us: 
Do  we  believe  that  the  poor  people  in 
the  country  are  entitled  to  some  kind 
of  equality  of  justice?  That  is  the 
point  that  has  been  made. 

As  far  as  the  cost,  let  me  just  men- 
tion, as  somebody  who  believes  in  na- 
tional security,  that  now  they  are  esti- 
mating that  one  B-1  bomber  will  cost 
$200  million.  We  are  talking  about  a 
program  that  has  been  reduced  from 
something  like  $321  to  $241  million. 
That  is  a  little  bit  more  than  the  cost 
of  one  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  on  this 
issue  because  in  the  debate  that  we 
had  here,  the  extensive  debate  we  had 
on  the  floor  regarding  the  authoriza- 
tion. I  offered  a  motion  to  recommit  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  which 
recommended  that  legal  services 
should  be  provided  as  part  of  a  block 
grant  program.  I  did  get  assurance 
from  the  administration,  from  the 
White  House,  that  an  additional  $100 
million  would  be  made  available  if 
legal  services  were  added  as  one  of  the 
social  service  block-grant-type  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  if 
legal  services  are  to  be  provided  and 
are  going  to  be  approved  by  this  ad- 
ministration, it  is  going  to  be  because 
they  are  funded  in  the  area  of  $100  or 


$150  million.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
funding  which  is  provided  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  is  going  to  receive  the 
approval  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

I  likewise  support  legal  services. 
However,  I  feel  that  they  could  be  far 
better  administered,  and  I  think  they 
would  be  more  fairly  distributed  to 
those  in  need  if  we  had  it  as  a  part  of  a 
block  grant  program.  There  is  a  kind 
of  a  hodgepodge  now.  There  is  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  program.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  have  taken  on,  I  think,  18 
amendments  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  12  more  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

In  trying  to  overcome  all  of  the  ar- 
guments that  are  made  against  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  as  it  is 
being  administered  now.  we  have  sub- 
stantially revised  the  law.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  if  we  can  somehow  resolve 
the  differences  that  we  have,  that 
eventually  we  can  have  a  legal  services 
program  through  block  grants  and 
funded  at  a  level  which  the  adminis- 
tration would  support. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  hit  the 
nail  precisely  on  the  head.  Those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
would  have  you  believe  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  the  only  game 
in  town  to  provide  legal  services  to  the 
poor.  That  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
many  other  ways  of  providing  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  including  the 
block  grant  program,  which  I  person- 
ally support,  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

So  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
is  not  a  vote  against  denying  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  What  it  is  a  vote  for  is 
a  vote  in  favor  of  alternative  ways  of 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor, 
rather  than  through  the  embattled 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  which  has 
become  so  controversial  that  it  did  re- 
quire 3  days  of  debate  and  30  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  just  want  to  add,  in  response  to 
a  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  actually  this  measure 
has  strong  bipartisan  support.  It  had 
overwhelming  support  from  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 
and  from  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Sawyer),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler),  and 
others.  So  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  not 
in  any  way  not  in  support  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor  and  for  all  those 
that  are  in  need.  But  we  do  feel  that  it 
is  a  measure  which  requires  not  only 
all    of    the    amendments    that    were 
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adopted  in  H.R.  3480  but  also  funding 
at  a  level  which  will  be  approved  by 
the  administration  and  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  cuts  and  with 
the  limitations  that  we  are  imposing 
on  expenditures  for  all  kinds  of  social 
services.  I  think  that  we  should'  in- 
clude, in  that  respect,  legal  services  as 
well.  Perhaps  we  can  encourage  local 
conmiunities  and  counties  and  States 
and  bar  associations  to  contribute  a 
greater  measure  of  support  in  behalf 
of  legal  services  which  also  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  would  Just,  Mr.  Chairman,  suggest 
that  the  three  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  happen  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  are  the  only 
three  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
on  the  subcommittee  that  got  into  and 
went  into  this  whole  picture.  So  I 
think  that  while  they  may  be  only 
those  three  singled  out,  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  more.  We  had  some  50 
or  60  vote  that  way.  The  three  Mem- 
bers who  were  on  the  subcommittee 
were  unanimous  on  it.  Not  one  of  us 
had  any  division. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  very 
correct.  We  spend  a  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  make  sure  that  the 
criminal  has  access  to  all  the  advan- 
tages provided  to  him  under  our 
method  of  justice.  We  would  now  say 
to  the  noncriminal,  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen who  caimot  afford  lawyers,  that 
he  cannot  have  access  to  the  whole 
civil  side  of  the  legal  justice  system. 

Now,  we  tell  people,  "You  don't  go 
out  on  the  streets  with  your  griev- 
ances, you  don't  throw  bricks  through 
windows,  or  you  don't  set  neighbors' 
houses  on  fire;  you  go  into  a  court  of 
law." 
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You  go  into  a  court  of  law,  and  if 
you  are  right  justice  will  be  done.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  hire  the  lawyers 
to  get  you  there,  we  just  as  well  pro- 
vide you  with  those  necessities  such  as 
medicaid  when  you  need  it  and  qualify 
for  it  under  some  pretty  tough  restric- 
tions. We  will  give  you  access  to  that 
system.  Therefore,  stay  off  the  streets, 
do  not  light  the  matches  to  your 
neighbor's  house,  do  not  take  the  law 
into  your  own  hands.  The  system  is 
there  to  be  used,  and  we  will  make  it 
usable. 

Just  to  show  the  Members  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  problem,  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  alone,  my  State,  they  have 
today  53,000  open  files  and  27  lawyers 
working  on  them  at  present  funding 
levels.  This  represents  a  reduction;  not 
an  inflationary  reduction,  but  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  reduction,  and  53.000 
open  files.  15.000  of  which  involve  liti- 
gation. Even  if  we  wanted  to  abolish 


Legal  Services,  we  cannot  do  it  this 
way.  We  cannot  just  say,  bang,  over- 
night the  situation  is  closed,  all  the 
litigations  default,  the  whole  thing  is 
thrown  up  into  the  air  into  an  abso- 
lutely unholy  mess.  There  is  no  way  it 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

In  a  democratic  society,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  all  individuals  have  access  to 
legal  representation.  The  concept  of 
equal  justice  under  the  law  is  a  princi- 
pal upon  which  our  Nation  was  found- 
ed; and,  if  it  is  to  have  real  meaning, 
we  must  continue  to  provide  legal  rep- 
resentation to  all  persons  so  that  they 
can  enforce  their  rights  and  redress 
their  grievances.  Since  1965,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  its  predeces- 
sors have  moved  this  Nation  closer  to 
realizing  this  principle  by  making  as- 
sistance available  to  those  unable  to 
afford  legal  help. 

On  June  18,  1981,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  245  to  137  to  contin- 
ue legal  services  for  another  2  years, 
through  1983.  This  legislation  author- 
ized $241  million  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
approximately  $80  million  less  than 
the  current  year.  There  were  also  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  activities  of 
Legal  Service  lawyers,  such  as  prohib- 
iting them  from  bringing  'class 
action"  lawsuits  against  local.  State,  or 
Federal  governments  and  a  tighter 
ban  on  cases  involving  homosexual 
rights  and  lobbying  by  Legal  Service 
attorneys.  While  I  did  not  favor  some 
of  these  provisions,  I  supported  the 
bill  as  it  assured  the  poor  of  continued 
access  to  the  U.S.  legal  system,  though 
at  a  somewhat  reduced  level. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
House  pass  this  appropriations  bill 
with  the  Legal  Services  section  intact. 
Without  this  program,  the  poor  will 
have  few  resources  to  fall  back  on. 
The  private  legal  system  will  not 
absorb  the  cases  handled  by  Legal 
Services  which,  by  the  way,  totaled  1.5 
million  in  1980.  Those  eligible  for 
Legal  Services  caimot  afford  private 
legal  help,  nor  is  it  realistic  to  expect 
pro  bono  efforts  to  fill  the  void.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  also  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
States  to  come  foward  to  help.  Their 
contribution  to  Legal  Services  has 
been  minimal,  and  there  has  been  no 
indication  it  will  increase.  The  legal 
conwnunity  is  aware  of  the  need  for 
Legal  Services  and  recognizes  the  in- 
ability of  private  attorneys  to  ade- 
quately serve  the  poor.  Every  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association 
since  1965  has  endorsed  the  program. 

Contrary  to  claims  made  by  oppo- 
nents of  Legal  Services,  the  6.200  at- 
torneys who  staff  the  1.450  offices  of 
Legal  Services  Corporation  are  almost 


intirely  involved  in  the  same  type  of 
legal  cases  which  the  average  person 
in  our  society  finds  himself  or  herself 
needing  legal  help  to  resolve.  Over  30 
percent  of  the  cases  Involve  family  law 
cases  such  as  adoption,  custody,  and 
divorce.  Housing  problems  account  for 
almost  18  percent  of  the  caseload, 
income  maintenance  17.2  percent  and 
consumer  problems— contracts,  war- 
ranties, credit,  and  debt  collection— 
nearly  14  percent.  Little  time  has  ever 
been  spent  on  class-action  lawsuits, 
and  that  can  be  expected  to  decrease  if 
the  provisions  of  the  House  Legal 
Services  authorization  bill  are  enacted 
into  law. 

One  final  point  should  be  made  con- 
cerning Legal  Services  and  the  budget 
process.  There  is  nothing  that  prohib- 
its the  House  from  approving  appro- 
priations for  a  program  which  it  has 
reauthorized.  Further,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  Reconciliation  Act  which 
prohibited  appropriating  money  for 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  In  fact, 
while  the  conferees  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  considered  reauthorizing 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  they  de- 
cided to  extend  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration through  the  normal  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  process.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  other  body  has  just 
about  reached  a  consensus  on  reau- 
thorizing Legal  Services  and  is  expect- 
ed to  act  within  the  next  several 
weeks. 

I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment.  If  Legal  Services  is 
not  continued,  we  will  return  to  a 
double  standard  of  justice,  one  for 
those  able  to  afford  lawyers  and  an- 
other for  the  poor. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  be  associated  with  the  gentle- 
man's remaiks  and  join  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  The  appro- 
priation is  a  modest  effort  to  continue 
a  worthwhile  program,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  effort  we  have  made  to  bring  it 
around  to  the  point  where  it  is  a 
meaningful  program  consistent  with 
the  intentions  of  Congress  if  it  goes 
forward  with  the  limitations  we  have 
placed  on  it.  and  I  insist  that  it  is  a 
worthwhile  appropriation. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  one  question,  a 
point  I  think  the  gentleman  made  that 
was  very  important.  He  mentioned 
that  we  spend  some  half  billion  dollars 
on  criminally  indigent. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  How  do  we  spend 
that?  Where  is  it  expended?  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  explain  that. 
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Mr.  SAWYER.  That  the  States  do. 
because  90  percent  of  all  that  is  in  the 
State  courts— anyway,  90  percent  of  all 
criminal,  the  States  handle  it.  The 
problem  we  have  here  is  that  no  State 
has  ever  had  any  agency  to  administer 
civil  legal  aid,  and  a  block  grant  would 
just  eliminate  one  very  small  Federal 
agency  with  a  3-percent  overhead 
factor  but  mandate  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  50  brandnew  agencies 
out  in  every  State,  and  that  is  not  very 
good  economizing  or  very  good  reduc- 
tion in  force  by  Government,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
just  wanted  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  I  know  have  labored  hard 
to  improve  what  I  would  have  consid- 
ered to  be  before  the  time  the  re- 
authorization bill  was  an  intolerable 
situation,  and  one  that  still  needs  im- 
provement and  is  vastly  improved 
from  where  it  has  once  been. 

But,  I  also  would  like  to  give  special 
thanks  I  think,  perhaps,  to  one  other 
individual  I  think  credit  should  be  di- 
rected to,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  I  think  has  crusaded  long  and 
hard  in  an  area  that  is  extremely  im- 
portant, one  that  has  been  in  dire 
need  of  reform.  I  think  through  his 
diligent  efforts  the  matters  that  are 
being  debated  here  today  and  were  de- 
bated during  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kramer  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Through  his  efforts 
the  matters  that  are  being  debated 
here  today  before  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  committee,  and  which 
were  fully  aired  and  debated  during 
the  reauthorization  process,  have 
really  seen  the  light  of  day  and  have 
had  a  full  public  hearing.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  through 
my  own  contacts  in  our  own  offices, 
has  labored  very  hard  and  long  in  this 
area,  and  so  whatever  reforms  I  think 
that  do  come  out  of  this  debate  proc- 
ess and  out  of  this  reauthorization  and 
appropriation  process,  even  though 
not  perfect,  are  due  not  only  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, which  I  appreciate,  but 
also  because  of  the  very  tireless  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  really  think 
the  members  of  the  committee  owe 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  real 
gratitude  for  bringing  these  matters  to 
our  attention. 


Mr.  SAWYER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments,  and  certainly  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  worked 
hard  and  had  3  hours  of  debate  on 
these  issues  before  occupying  the 
whole  House.  The  only  reservation  I 
have  is,  how  many  times  we  have  to  go 
through  this  same  argument  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  study  on  it.  I  believe  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  provide 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  that  is  what  is  the  out- 
come of  this  enormous  expenditure  of 
resources,  and  that  instead  we  have 
developed  a  very  suspect  and  very 
large  political  organization. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  re- 
sources we  bring  to  the  American 
people  come  in  a  very  direct  way.  I 
would  have  supported  a  block  grant 
concept,  but  since  I  believe  there  has 
been  so  much  abuse  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  and  lobbying  activi- 
ties and  other  activities  directed 
toward  certain  social  change.  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  vote  for  the  existing  ap- 
propriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Fiedler  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  further  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  after  calculating  the  number  of 
poor  in  this  country  and  after  accept- 
ing the  number  of  attorneys,  w  "-ould 
provide  these  services  on  a  pro  bono 
basis,  which  is  consistent  within  the 
profession,  if  one  out  of  three  attor- 
neys took  one  poor  client  in  this  coun- 
try. So.  we  are  not  only  not  using  our 
funds  effectively,  but  we  are  providing 
a  good  deal  of  resources  for  special 
class  action  suits  and  other  efforts 
that  are  not  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  the  poor  themselves. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  review  the  amendments  that  have 
been  put  in  the  act.  they  have  pretty 
well  taken  away  all  of  those  argu- 
ments under  the  present  activities.  As 
to  a  pro  bono  basis,  for  30  million 
people  below  the  poverty  line,  this  is 
absolutely  impossible.  It  would  be  im- 
possible even  to  take  care  of  those  in 
the  lower  middle  class  on  a  legally  af- 
fordable basis,  and  they  have  trouble 
now  doing  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sawyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  had 
not  expected  to  speak,  but  I  was 
moved  by  what  my  colleague  had  said, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  was  president  of  our  County  Legal 
Aid  Society  and  am  still  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Legal  Services.  The  cor- 
rections we  have  made  in  the  bill  have 
made  it  a  good  piece  of  legislation,  in 
my  opinion.  If  we  should  back  away 
from  adequate  protection  of  our  laws 
and  adequate  legal  advice  for  our  very 
poor,  it  would  be  a  disgraceful  thing  to 
do.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking  minority 
member  I  would  like  to  sort  of  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close  and  indicate  that 
I  think  we  should  support  Legal  Serv- 
ices. That  was  not  my  previous  convic- 
tion when  I  came  to  Congress,  but  the 
committee  has  done  a  remarkably 
good  job  in  cleaning  up  this  Corpora- 
tion. The  request  has  been  reduced  by 
$158  million.  It  is  $80  million  below 
the  current  appropriation.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  one  lawyer 
per  10,000.  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  poor  American  citizen. 

The  notion  that  this  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  block  grant  program  is 
one  that  one  can  argue,  but  it  is  just 
not  going  to  happen.  In  most  of  those 
situations,  let  us  say  in  social  services, 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  al- 
location in  there  less  the  percentage. 

D  1620 

But  with  respect  to  Legal  Services,  it 
has  been  tucked  in  without  any  per- 
centage. I  think  the  poor  private  citi- 
zen deserves  it  as  well  as  the  criminal, 
and  I  urge  the  House  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Sensenbren- 
ner  amendment,  which  would  elimi- 
nate all  Federal  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

On  June  18,  the  House  passed  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  reauthor- 
ization bill,  which  authorized  $241  mil- 
lion for  Legal  Services  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  legislation  contained  strin- 
gent restrictions  to  answer  the  criti- 
cisms—justified or  not— which  had 
been  directed  at  the  Corporation. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  efficient  Feder- 
al programs  in  existence.  Last  year. 
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approximately  6.000  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys handled  over  1.5  million  legal 
problems,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
dealt  with  family  law,  housing,  and 
other  problems  that  were  crucially  im- 
portant to  the  clients'  lives. 

The  reduced  funding  provided  for  in 
this  year's  authorizing  legislation  will 
support  only  the  barest  minimum  of 
legal  access  for  this  Nation's  poor.  The 
States  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
they  will  not  provide  adequate  funding 
for  legal  aid,  and  the  pro  bono  work  of 
private  attorneys  has  never  come  close 
to  meeting  the  need. 

Continued  Federal  funding  for  Legal 
Services  is  essential  if  we  are  to  guar- 
antee the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  all  citizens,  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sensenbrenner 
amendment  would  destroy  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  Justice  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded,  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

In  March,  the  President  announced 
his  proposal  to  eliminate  Legal  Serv- 
ices, a  program  essential  to  insuring 
equal  justice  in  this  country.  Several 
months  later.  Members  of  the  House 
overwhelmingly  rejected  this  recom- 
mendation, and  in  doing  so,  reaffirmed 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  justice 
for  all  our  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  reconsider 
this  far-reaching  decision.  We  are 
being  asked  to  back  down  from  our 
pledge  to  guarantee  equal  protection 
under  the  law  for  30  million  poor 
people  across  this  country.  I  find  this 
request  abhorrent,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  once  again  vote  against  this 
unconscionable  proposal. 

Since  its  creation  in  1974,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  fulfilling  our  country's 
promise  of  equal  opportunity  and  jus- 
tice for  all.  Last  year.  Legal  Services 
handled  1.5  million  cases  for  disadvan- 
taged Americans  through  its  300  local- 
ly administered  programs.  The  vast 
majority  of  services  offered  by  legal 
services  attorneys  involve  routine  mat- 
ters concerning  family  law.  health 
care,  administrative  benefits,  housing 
problems,  and  consumer  protection. 
Although  routine  in  nature,  many  of 
these  cases  are  matters  of  survival  to 
legal  services  clients.  These  citizens 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn  when  faced 
with  illegal  evictions  from  their 
homes,  sudden  cutoffs  of  social  securi- 
ty and  food  stamp  benefits,  physical 
abuse  at  home.  Last  year  in  New  York 
City  alone.  Legal  Services  handled 
50,000  civil  law  cases,  providing  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  elderly,  physical- 
ly handicapped,  foster  children,  bat- 
tered women,  and  other  community 


members  who  could  not  afford  private 
counsel. 

The  modest  sum  of  $321  million  ap- 
propriated for  Legal  Services  in  1981 
amount  to  six  times  as  much  financial 
support  for  legal  aid  as  all  State,  local, 
and  private  sources  combined.  This 
provided  only  minimum  access  to  legal 
protection  by  funding  2  lawyers  for 
every  10,000  low-income  people.  In 
contrast,  the  ratio  of  attorneys  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  is  1  to  approxi- 
mately 334  people.  Clearly  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  insure  equal 
access  under  the  law.  Legal  Services 
has  only  been  able  to  address  a  frac- 
tion of  the  need  for  legal  protection 
that  exists  among  the  most  powerless 
in  our  society.  History  reveals  that  pri- 
vate attorneys  caimot  be  counted  on 
to  provide  this  desperately  needed 
access  to  the  legal  system. 

The  1982  appropriation  provides 
only  $241  million  for  this  program,  a 
figure  which  represents  a  substantial 
cut  from  last  year's  funding  and  from 
the  $400  million  requested  by  the  Cor- 
poration. In  addition  to  streamlining 
the  budget,  the  House  has  approved 
measures  which  impose  numerous,  and 
I  might  add,  unwarranted  restrictions 
on  the  kinds  of  services  that  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  may  provide.  Thus,  we 
have  already  severely  undermined  the 
ability  of  legal  services  programs  to 
carry  out  its  mandate  for  poor  people 
in  America.  Today,  we  are  voting  only 
to  support  minimal  funding  for  the 
basic  and  essential  services  this  pro- 
gram provides. 

In  the  spirit  of  justice,  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  stand  firm  in  their 
original  commitment  to  preserving 
legal  services,  and  to  reject  this  devas- 
tating amendment. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  on  other  occasions— I  rise  to  urge 
support  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration and  therefore  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sensenbrenner  amend- 
ment. 

On  June  17,  1981,  when  the  House 
passed  H.R.  3480—1  spoke  at  some 
length  in  defense  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  My  position  has  not 
changed— if  anything  it  has  intensified 
by  virtue  of  the  many  letters  and 
other  indications  of  support  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents  in  sup- 
port of  the  program. 

Today,  many  thousands  of  poor 
Americans  have  been  helped  by  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  do  not 
consider  it  appropriate  that  we  termi- 
nate this  important  relationship  using 
the  abused  excuse  of  trying  to  save 
money.  The  pursuit  of  economy  with 
no  regard  for  its  impact  in  human 
terms  is  at  best  very  callous  public 
policy.  For  us  to  support  an  elimina- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  would  be  a  most  regretta- 
ble example  of  that  type  of  policy. 

I  would  not  for  a  minute  suggest 
that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 


not  without  its  faults.  However  vigor- 
ous congressional  oversight  and  the 
provisions  built  into  H.R.  3480  go  a 
long  way  toward  rectifying  some  of 
the  more  glaring  problems.  The  issue 
is  clear— do  we  simply  discard  more 
than  7  years  of  progress  in  opening 
the  legal  system  up  to  the  poor  and 
downtrodden  or  do  we  work  to  contin- 
ue and  improve  the  commitment.  I 
urge  the  latter  course  of  action  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  re- 
jecting the  Sensenbrenner  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  unwarranted  and 
inconsistent  with  prior  actions  by  this 
body.  Contrary  to  arguments  made  by 
the  gentleman  the  $241  million  appro- 
priation for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration (LSC)  is  consistent  with  the 
budget  process  and  is  in  fact  a  very 
cost  effective  investment  for  the 
American  people. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
and  should  remain  the  primary  vehicle 
for  providing  professional  legal  serv- 
ices in  civil  matters  for  those  persons 
unable  to  afford  them.  The  structure 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
has  been  carefully  developed  and  im- 
proved by  Congress  in  1974,  Public 
Law  93-355;  in  1977,  Public  Law  95- 
222;  and  now  in  1981  through  the  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  3480,  which 
passed  this  body  on  June  18.  245-137, 
after  3  days  of  deliberations.  The 
changes  made  by  this  body  have  been 
incorporated  by  reference  into  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  There  is  no  need  to 
reargue  those  issues  today.  Over  20 
changes  were  made  in  H.R.  3480  in- 
cluding restrictions  on  class  actions, 
lobbying,  abortion  matters,  represen- 
tation of  aliens,  and  homosexual  mat- 
ters. New  procedures  were  instituted 
to  increase  the  accountability  of  the 
Corporation  and  its  recipients  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Con- 
gress, the  local  officials,  and  bar  asso- 
ciations. Many  of  the  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Sensenbrenner)  have  been  adopted. 
The  real  question  is.  Does  he  want  to 
execute  the  program  now  that  most  if 
not  all  his  concerns  have  been  resolved 
in  his  favor?  I  believe  most  of  my  col- 
leagues want  to  continue  legal  services 
to  the  poor. 

The  $241  million  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1982  represents  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  funding.  If  you 
count  inflation,  the  reduction  would 
be  at  least  one-third.  Any  furtiier  cuts 
will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
Nation's  poor  who  need  these  services 
often  for  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
Thousands  of  persons— including  cli- 
ents, judges,  business  leaders,  and 
others— have  written  me  of  the  critical 
need  for  these  services  and  of  the  pro- 


fessional actions  of  legal  services  law- 
yers. Respect  for  the  law  can  only  be 
promoted  if  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation are  given  access  to  the  legal 
system.  Legal  services  is  a  wise  and 
modest  investment  of  our  limited  re- 
sources. Pro  bono  and  reduced  rate 
representation  by  the  private  bar  must 
continue  and  expand,  but  they  cannot 
replace  the  basic  need  for  a  publicly 
supported  legal  services  program.  The 
local  program  serves  as  a  catalyst  for 
multiplying  volunteer  services.  Its 
elimination  would  diminish  these  vol- 
unteer services  as  well.  The  private 
bar  cannot  bear  this  burden  alone. 

The  $241  million  for  L£C  is  the  same 
amount  authorized  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  in  H.R.  3480.  That 
amount  was  assumed  by  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  when  it  filed 
its  budget  allocation  totals  under 
302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  on  June  11, 
1981  (H.  Rept.  97-139).  The  total— 
which  includes  funding  for  the  other 
agencies  and  departments  in  H.R. 
4169— is  $8.7  billion  of  budget  author- 
ity. The  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
noted  that  this  total  is  well  within  the 
budget  allocation  targets. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner), 
should  be  rejected.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  122,  noes 
272,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1931 
AYES- 122 


Archer 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Beard 

BeviU 

Blttey 

BrinUey 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Derrick 

Derwlnaki 

Dickinson 


Do  man 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fiedler 

Fountain 

Gingrich 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Holland 

Holt 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lewis 


Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Quillen 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 


Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexande.- 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Benjamin 

Beimett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

[X)ugherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

E>ans  (DE) 

Evans  (CA) 

E^rans(IA) 

Pary 


Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

NOES-272 


Taylor 

Thomas 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 


Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Findley 

Pish 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long  (BID) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Limdine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 


McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Minete 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moore 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shamansky 

Shaiuion 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 


Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber  (OH) 


Weiaa 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 


Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 
ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTING-39 


Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Burton.  Phillip 

Crane,  Philip 

Dicks 

Erdahl 

Evans  (IN) 

Fields 

Fithian 


Flippo 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Hance 

Heftel 

HlUls 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Lent 

n  1630 


Marlenee 

McKinney 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Santini 

Savage 

Stanton 

Trible 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Han(%  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for.  with  Mr.  Pord  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Johnston  for,  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Mr.  Fields  for.  with  Mr.  McKinney 
against. 

Mr.  WAMPLER  and  Mr.  JENKINS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  HOLLAND,  BADHAM.  and 
GINGRICH  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1640 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COtXINS  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coixihs  of 
Texas:  Page  26,  line  14,  insert  immediately 
before  the  period  the  following  ':  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  expended  to  provide  legal  assistance 
or  representation  to  any  individuals  in  cases 
or  controversies  involving  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service". 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  are  considering  wheth- 
er or  not  to  fund  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  have  supported  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  in 
their  effort  to  eliminate  funding  of 
this  agency. 

However,  if  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues want  to  continue  to  fund  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  I  believe 
one  limitation  must  be  placed  on  these 
federally  funded  lawyers.  They  should 
no  longer  be  able  to  bring  lawsuits  on 
behalf  of  aliens  against  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  which  states: 

That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  expended  to  provide 
legal  assistance  or  representation  to  any  in- 
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dividuals  in  cases  or  controversies  involving 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

For  2  years  we  have  passed  amend- 
ments that  prohibited  Legal  Service 
lawyers  from  representing  illegal 
aliens.  The  legal  aid  lawyers  ignored 
this  language  and  claimed  that  they 
could  not  tell  which  of  their  clients 
were  illegal  aliens.  In  my  State,  Legal 
Services  lawyers  were  representing  il- 
legal aliens  in  immigration  suits 
against  the  United  States  out  of  at 
least  four  different  offices.  One  legal 
aid  lawyer  went  to  a  building  where  il- 
legal aliens  were  held  (tending  depor- 
tation and  solicited  clients. 

My  amendment  would  put  an  end  to 
this  practice.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  said  that  the  American  poor  need 
the  help  of  Legal  Service  lawyers.  If 
that  is  true,  then  let  us  make  sure  that 
these  lawyers  are  representing  Ameri- 
cans not  aliens  who  are  involved  in 
lawsuits  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this  rather 
rapidly.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
authorizing  bill  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  carries  one  and  one-half 
pages,  specifying  in  exactly  what  cases 
illegal  aliens  can  be  represented.  Now, 
if  this  amendment  does  anything  at 
all,  it  just  confuses  what  is  already  in 
the  authorizing  bill.  We  have  incorpo- 
rated the  limitations  in  the  authoriz- 
ing bill  by  reference  into  the  appro- 
priations bill.  So  all  the  limitations 
-that  are  in  the  authorization  bill  that 
passed  the  House  apply  here. 

If  this  amendment  does  anything  at 
all,  it  confuses  what  is  already  in  the 
bill.  If  it  does  nothing,  then  it  is  not 
needed.  So  this  is  a  safe  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  explana- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  of 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  refers  to 
illegal  aliens,  the  actual  words  of  his 
amendment  refers  to  individuals  the 
term  "Individuals"  would  include  all 
American  citizens  and  would  thereby 
limit  their  right  to  be  represented  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  in  any 
matter  or  controversy  involving  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure  he  is  right. 

We  have  this  amendment  and  three 
other  amendments.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  dispose  of  them  rather  rapidly. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  vote 
"no"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man says  that  it  is  very  clear  in  his 
mind,  and  in  the  bill  it  has  been  writ- 


ten up  with  great  clarity,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Now,  how  does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand that  the  Legal  Services  get  in- 
volved in  these  illegal  alien  cases? 
What  right  do  they  have  to  be  in  ille- 
gal alien  cases? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  set  forth  in  the  authorization 
bill.  The  gentleman  talks  about  what 
has  already  happened  in  Texas.  The 
limitations  and  exceptions  in  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House  are  not  effec- 
tive this  fiscal  year.  The  only  limita- 
tion in  existence  currently  is  the  limi- 
tation that  is  in  the  appropriations 
bill.  Now  we  very  clearly  specified  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  in  what  in- 
stances the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
could  get  involved.  I  cannot  do  any 
better  than  to  refer  the  gentleman  to 
pages  14  and  15  of  H.R.  3480  that 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  It  is  the 
gentleman's  feeling— and,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  great  study 
of  this— that  in  the  future  they  will 
not  be  involving  themselves  on  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  an  illegal 
alien  or  not  when  they  inject  them- 
selves into  these  cases? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  should 
not  be  involved  in  any  case  that  is  pro- 
hibited under  the  provisions  which  are 
included  in  line  16  on  page  14  through 
line  2  on  page  16  of  H.R.  3480.  In  no 
case. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  line  6 
on  page  29. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  to  the  material  in  that 
section  of  the  bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  rOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  F^ind.  as  authorized 
by  law,  $73,197,000. 

International  Organizations  and 

Conferences 
contributions  to  international 
organizations 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary    to   meet   annual   obligations   of 
membership    in    international    multilateral 
organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties,  conven- 
tions,    or     specific     Acts     of     Congress, 
$470,891,000. 
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amendment  oftered  by  MR.  m'donald 
Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   McDonald: 
Page  29,  line  16,  strike  out  "$470,891,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$400,257,350". 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
contained  within  title  III  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  $470,891,000  for  membership 
obligation  in  international  organiza- 
tions and  conferences. 

This  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
over  18.5  percent  from  the  fiscal  year 
1981  level,  an  increase  of  nearly  $74 
million. 

I  find  it  exceptionally  difficult  to  ask 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
make  sacrifices  while  we  vote  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  interna- 
tional organizations.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
by  15  percent  or  from  $470,891,000  to 
$400,257,350. 

Every  year  the  United  States  spends 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  the 
form  of  membership  assessments  and 
voluntary  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations.  In  1980  alone,  the 
United  States  paid  the  United  Nations 
more  than  $500  million  in  voluntary 
contributions  in  addition  to  the  $350 
million  paid  as  membership  assess- 
ment. 

In  addition,  billions  of  dollars  are 
spent  in  the  form  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect foreign  aid,  dollars  that  frequent- 
ly find  their  way  into  coffers  of  inter- 
national organizations  since  various 
member  nations  are  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  for  the  money  by 
which  they  pay  their  dues. 

The  overall  effect  is  that  the  United 
States  pays  far  more  than  its  fair 
share  in  maintaining  these  organiza- 
tions. 

I*rior  to  the  August  recess,  we  con- 
cluded work  on  the  budget  and  tax  re- 
duction bills.  With  these  reductions  in 
the  Federal  budget,  we  have  given 
notice  to  the  American  people  that 
leaner  appropriations  will  become  a 
fact  of  life  and  that  with  those  leaner 
appropriations  our  citizens  must 
Iwcome  less  dependent  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  sacrifices  must 
be  made. 

The  bottom  line  is  simply  this:  Are 
we  prepared  to  ask  our  constituents  to 
make  these  sacrifices  and  to  expect 
less  in  the  way  of  domestic  programs 
and  assistance  while  we  vote  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  tax  dollars 
for  international  organizations? 

I  think  not.  and  for  that  reason  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  reduce  the  funding  to 
international  organizations  by  a  mere 
15  percent.  That  is  15  from  the 
planned  increase  of  almost  19  percent. 
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So,  even  with  this  amendment,  it 
will  be  an  increase  of  almost  4  percent 
over  that  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Now  when  my  colleague  says  "inter- 
national organizations,"  that  does  not 
include  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
any  of  those  operations;  is  that  cor- 
rect? Does  this  only  relate  to  the 
United  Nations  organizations? 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Seventy-four  per- 
cent of  this  is  related  to  the  United 
Nations,  but  it  also  includes  such  fasci- 
nating international  organizations 
that  about  26  percent  goes  to  interna- 
tional organizations  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Indian  Institute  or  the 
Inter-American  Institute  for  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  or  the  Pan-American 
Institution  of  Geography  and  History, 
the  Pan-American  Railway  Congress, 
At  C6tr6r& 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  was  the 
last  one? 

Mr.  McDonald.  The  Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway  Congress  Association. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Pan-Ameri- 
can Railroad? 

Mr.  McDonald,  congress  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  we  have  got 
money  in  here  for  that? 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Yes,  we  have 
money  for  that  and  numerous  other 
agencies  as  found  on  pages  44  and  45, 
most  of  which  I  think  would  be  totally 
foreign  to  the  constituents  throughout 
this  country. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  compliment  my 
colleague  for  this  amendment  and  he 
is  stating  to  us  that  his  amendment 
does  not  totally  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  organizations  as  it  re- 
lates to  last  year.  There  is  still  a  4-per- 
cent increase? 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  California,  an  almost  4- 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
merely  trying  to  slow  down  this  hor- 
rendous increase— did  the  gentleman 
say  it  was  almost  19  percent? 

Mr.  McDonald.  Almost  a  19-per- 
cent increase  over  what  we  spent  last 
year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
is  just  trying  to  hold  down  the  in- 
crease in  these  agencies? 

Mr.  McDonald.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  compli- 
ment my  colleague.  This  sounds  very 
reasonable  and  I  cannot  really  see  why 
anybody  would  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


I  want  to  point  out  that  voting  for 
this  amendment  will  not  save  any 
money.  We  owe  the  money  for  these 
contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations under  treaties  and  agreements 
that  have  already  been  signed.  The 
only  question  is.  When  do  we  pay  the 
money? 

We  have  a  planned  program  for 
gradually  deferring  up  to  1  year  of  our 
assessments.  The  second  quarter  of 
that  one  year  deferral  is  in  this  bill.  In 
the  supplemental  bill  that  we  passed 
just  2  or  3  months  ago  we  deferred  $84 
million. 

In  this  bill  we  have  deferred  $160 
million.  This  program  was  proposed  to 
us  by  this  new  administration  and  we 
felt  it  was  a  reasonable  program  and 
we  think  that  it  is  generally  a  good 
proposal. 

Next  year  they  plan  to  defer  a  simi- 
lar amount  and  the  next  year  another 
amount  so  that  we  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  pay  our  assessment  for  the 
year  in  question  in  the  fourth  calen- 
dar quarter  of  that  year  which  would 
be  the  first  quarter  of  our  fiscal  year. 
If  we  go  too  fast,  we  are  really  upset- 
ting things  in  the  proposal  budgets,  as 
for  example,  in  the  Inter-American  or- 
ganizations where  our  contribution  is 
a  much  greater  percentage  than  it  is 
in  some  of  the  other  organizations. 

If  we  go  too  fast  on  this  planned 
slippage  it  will  cause  great  trouble.  I 
think  the  slippage  that  is  reflected  in 
this  bill  is  all  the  slippage  that  we  can 
afford  to  have  or  these  organizations 
can  afford  to  have,  and  it  would  not 
save  any  money  to  have  a  bigger  slip- 
page. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  is  it  true  that  the  Congress 
and  not  the  international  organization 
is  constitutionally  vested  with  the 
power  to  appropriate  funds? 

And  the  second  question  is,  would  it 
not  be  true  that  if  the  other  member 
nations  of  international  organizations 
paid  their  fair  share,  with  regard  par- 
ticularly to  overdue  assessments,  that 
we  really  could  perhaps  reduce  our 
funding  allotments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

For  example.  I  imderstand  the 
Soviet  Union  is  almost  $200  million  in 
arrears,  or  possibly  even  more? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  the  plan 
is  to  defer  over  $600  million.  That  is 
the  plan.  This  is  going  to  be  done  on  a 
systematic  basis.  There  is  $84  million 
in  the  supplemental  bill  we  just  passed 
a  couple  of  months  ago.  We  are  going 
to  go  another  $160  million  in  arrears 
in  this  bill  and  additional  amounts  in 
1983  and  1984.  We  will  not  be  $200  mil- 
lion in  arrears,  we  will  be  over  $600 
million  in  arrears.  That  is  our  planned 


deferral  for  the  payment  of  our  assess- 
ments. We  are  notifying  the  interna- 
tional organizations  in  advance  to 
expect  this. 

Mr.  Mcdonald,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  the  calendar  year 
1980  it  is  my  understanding  we  had  a 
voluntary  contribution  to  the  U.N.  of 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  matter  of  assessments  and 
peacekeeping  funds.  This  was  a  volun- 
tary contribution  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars over  and  above  the  assessments 
and  peacekeeping  functions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  may  have 
been.  I.  am  telling  the  gentleman  what 
we  did  in  1981.  We  dropped  $84  million 
behind  in  this  bill  for  1981.  We  are 
dropping  another  $160  million  for  1982 
and  I  think  that  is  dropping  behind 
our  assessments  as  fast  as  we  can 
expect  to  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  as  read  through  line  17 
on  page  43. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial in  that  section? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
remainder  of  the  bill? 

n  1700 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Brov^^n  of  California,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
4169)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  reconmienda- 
tion  that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not. 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  MIIXER 
OP  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Yes.  in  its 
present  form.  Mr.  Spealcer. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill,  H.R.  4169.  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EJvidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  245.  nays 
145,  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  194] 
YEAS— 245 


Addabbo 

Brown  (OH) 

Dorgan 

Akaka 

Butler 

Dougherty 

AlbosU 

Byron 

Dowdy 

Alexander 

Campbell 

Downey 

Anderson 

Chappell 

ISuncan 

Annunzio 

Chisholm 

Dunn 

Anthony 

Clay 

Dwyer 

Aspln 

Clinger 

Dymally 

Atkinson 

Coelho 

Early 

AuCoin 

Coleman 

Eckart 

Bailey  (PA) 

Collins  (IL) 

Edgar 

Bames 

Conte 

Edwards  (AL) 

Beard 

Corcoran 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bedell 

Coughlin 

Emery 

Benjamin 

Coyne.  WlUiam 

Erlenbom 

Bennett 

Crockett 

Pary 

Bethune 

D'Amours 

FaaceU 

Bevill 

Danielson 

Fazio 

BiacKi 

Davis 

Penwlck 

Bingham 

de  la  Garza 

Ferraro 

Boggs 

Deckard 

Plndley 

Boland 

Dellums 

Pish 

Boner 

DeNardis 

FoglietU 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Foley 

Bouquard 

Derwlnski 

Forsythe 

Bowen 

Dickinson 

Frank 

Breaux 

DingeU 

Frost 

Brinkley 

Dixon 

Fuqua 

Brown  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hightower 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Matsui 


Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coats 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Doman 

Dreler 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Ertel 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDwIe 

McHugh 

Mica 

MIkulskI 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 
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Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hller 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutllller 

Lee 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 


Rooenthal 

lioatenkowsU 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Scluieider 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Lungren 
Madigan 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McGrath 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Mottl 
Murphy 
Nelson 
Oxley 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Paul 
Petri 
Quillen 
Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 
Roberts  (SD) 
Robinson 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Rudd 
Russo 
Schroeder 
Schuize 

'  Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 


Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 


Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Vander  Jagt 


Walker 

Weber  (UN) 

Whitehurat 

Whittaker 

WIrth 

Wylte 

Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burton.  Phillip 

Crane.  Philip 

Dicks 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

PIthian 

Plippo 


Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Goldwater 

Ooodling 

Hance 

Heftel 

Htllls 

Hollenbeck 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Marlenee 

D  1720 


McKlnney 

Pepper 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Stanton 

Trible 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young  (AK> 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Beilenson  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Leiand  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Flippo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Erdahl. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Evans  of  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  PIthian  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Santinl. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Messrs. 
HERTEL.  RUSSO.  and  BLANCHARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  DUNN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TO  ENABLE  SECRETARY  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE TO  ASSIST,  ON 
EMERGENCY  BASIS,  IN  ERADI- 
CATION OF  PLANT  PESTS  AND 
CONTAGIOUS  OR  INFECTIOUS 
ANIMAL  AND  POULTRY  DIS- 
EASES 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4416)  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an 
emergency  basis,  in  the  eradication  of 
plant  pests  and  contagious  or  infec- 
tious animal  and  poultry  diseases,  and 


Mk  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 4416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  in  connection 
with  emergencies  which  threaten  any  seg- 
ment of  the  agricultural  production  indus- 
try of  this  country,  transfer  from  other  ap- 
propriations or  funds  available  to  the  agen- 
cies or  corporations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary,  to  be  available  only  in  such 
emergencies  for  the  arrest  and  eradication 
of  plant  pests  or  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  of  animals  or  poultry,  and  for  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  section  102  of  the 
Act  of  September  21,  1944,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  147a).  and  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1947,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  114b). 

Sic.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  in  California  has  received  nation- 
wide attention— and  deservedly  so. 
This  pest  poses  a  grave  threat  not  only 
to  the  great  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
try of  California— but  to  the  produc- 
tion of  other  States  as  well.  The  impli- 
cations for  farmers  and  consumers  are 
obvious. 

Federal  authorities  are  working  with 
State  officials  and  others  in  California 
to  eradicate  the  Medfly.  Needless  to 
say.  the  effort  takes  money.  But  the 
investment  of  funds  necessary  for  con- 
trol and  eradication  pales  in  compari- 
son to  the  costs  which  would  be  borne 
by  producers  and  consumers  should 
the  Medfly  not  be  checked. 

Presently,  through  a  provision  in  an 
appropriate  measure,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  authority  to  transfer 
funds  otherwise  available  to  the  De- 
partment for  use  in  the  arrest  and 
eradication  of  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases  of  animals  or  poultry.  He  has 
no  parallel  authority  with  respect  to 
the  arrest  and  eradication  of  plant 
pests.  Under  current  urgent  circum- 
stances posed  by  the  Medfly.  it  is  criti- 
cal that  the  Secretary  be  in  a  position 
to  immediately  give  further  emergen- 
cy assistance  in  combating  the  out- 
break. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4416)  which  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr. 
Pawetta.  Mr.  Thobias,  and  Mr.  Wam- 
pler. which  I  urge  you  to  adopt  today. 
It  would  put  into  permanent  law  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  otherwise 
available  to  the  Department  for  use  in 
emergency  situations  that  threaten 
agricultural    production.    As    I    have 
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said,  the  funds  may.  under  current 
law.  be  transferred  and  used  for  the 
arrest  and  eradication  of  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases  of  animals  or  poul- 
try. Our  bill  would  retain  this  author- 
ity and  would  extend  it  to  cover  the 
emergency  arrest  or  eradication  of 
plant  pests.  It  in  no  way  limits  or  re- 
stricts the  Secretary's  existing  trans- 
fer authority;  it  simply  extends  that 
authority  to  transfer  funds  in  emer- 
gency outbreaks  of  plant  pests  such  as 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  or  the 
Khapra  beetle. 

Provisions  substantially  identical  to 
those  in  the  bill  under  consideration 
are  contained  in  H.R.  3603.  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  was  adopted  without  oppo- 
sition. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  provision  to 
give  the  Secretary  broad  discretionary 
authority  to  address  outbreaks  of  this 
nature.  The  authority  is  to  extend  to 
combating  animal  and  poultry  diseases 
and  plant  pests  in  the  broad  sense  of 
those  terms,  and  includes  combating 
causative  factors  such  as  insect  infes- 
tations that  cause  animal  diseases. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  emer- 
gency transfer  authority  extends  to 
cooperation  with  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  in  addressing  animal 
and  poultry  diseases  and  plant  pests 
that  threaten  any  segment  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The  bill  will  insure  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  the  flexibility  to  move  imme- 
diately to  address  situations  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  are 
emergency  in  nature  and  thereby  miti- 
gate their  effect  on  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  this  country.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  increased  funding.  Rather,  it 
should  result  in  significant  savings  be- 
cause it  will  allow  USDA  to  control 
outbreaks  and  eradicate  their  causes 
before  they  become  a  major  catastro- 
phe for  American  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  matter. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
agreed  with  the  State  of  California  to 
share  certain  expenses  related  to  the 
program  being  undertaken  in  that 
State  to  eradicate  the  Medfly.  Howev- 
er, within  the  next  day  or  two.  all 
funds  of  the  Department  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  the  agree- 
ment will  have  been  expended.  It  is 
crucial  that  the  eradication  program 
be  pursued  without  interruption.  The 
funding  by  the  State  for  its  share  of 
the  program  costs  is  also  a  severe 
problem.  It  is.  therefore,  essential  that 
this  bUl  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  to  continue  the  program 
now  underway  in  California. 

I  am  informed  that  the  administra- 
tion strongly  supports  the  speedy 
adoption  of  this  legislation.  I  implore 
you  to  adopt  it.  It  will  give  immediate 
assistance  to  eradication  of  the  Medfly 


infestation.  In  addition,  it  will  give  the 
Secretary  the  tools  to  move  with  dis- 
patch in  the  future  in  helping  to 
stamp  out  emergency  threats  to  our 
food  supply  posed  by  plant  and  animal 
pests. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler) 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4416.  This  legisla- 
tion would  give  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  funds  if 
the  need  arises  for  use  in  emergency 
pest  control.  The  current  Mediterrane- 
an fruit  fly  outbreak  in  California  has 
created  the  need  for  this  legislation; 
consequently,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  us  to  expedite  this  legislation.  No 
one  could  argue  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  step  in  and  do  ev- 
erything   possible    to    eliminate    this 
plant  pest.  The  economic  impact  of 
the  Medfly  is  both  national  and  inter- 
national. If  steps  were  not  taken  im- 
mediately to  start  eradication,  the  eco- 
nomic losses  would  be  astronomical. 
Consequently.  USDA  elected  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  efforts  and  request  the 
Congress  to  back  them  in  this  effort 
by  passage  of  this  legislation,  which 
gives  the  authority  to  transfer  USDA 
funds,  already  available,  to  this  worth- 
while project.  According  to  my  infor- 
mation, the  funds  presently  available 
to   the   USDA   for   this  purpose   are 
almost  exhausted  and  unless  this  legis- 
lation is  moved  along  rapidly,  current 
efforts  will  cease.  I  don't  believe  any 
Member  is  willing  to  see  that  happen. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  language 
of  this  legislation  was  included  in  H.R. 
3603,  the  farm  bill,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  its  passage  on  May  18.  I  would 
also  at  this  point  like  to  mention  legis- 
lation    introduced    by     Congressman 
Thomas    of    California,     H.R.     4108. 
which    is   presently   scheduled   for   a 
hearing  on  October  1.  1981.  This  legis- 
lation would  give  further  authority  to 
USDA  in  this  all-important  fight  to 
control  plant  pests  and  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  this  legisla- 
tion. It  provides  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  direct  intrastate  remedi- 
al action,  under  certain  circumstnces, 
to  control  plant  pest  outbreaks,  thus 
paralleling  USDA  authority  to  control 
animal  disease  outbreaks.  Currently, 
the  law  allows  the  Secretary  to  act 
only   when   plant   pests   are   moving 
interstate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  my  support 
for  H.R.  4416  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.   PANETTA.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
and  my  colleagues  know,  the  vast  agri- 
cultural industry  of  California  as  well 
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as  that  of  many  other  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  producing  States  in  the 
Union  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
present  infestation  of  the  highly  de- 
structive Mediterrauiean  fruit  fly.  The 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Kika  de  la  Garza, 
has  been  asked  by  the  administration 
to  lead  a  bipartisan  effort  with  Repre- 
sentative Wampler  to  enact  on  an 
emergency  basis  vitally  important  leg- 
islation to  address  this  problem. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  fruit  fly  in 
California  last  year,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Food  and  Agriculture  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  rid  our  State  of  this 
pest.  That  cooperative  effort  as  well  as 
other  efforts  to  eradicate  the  fruit  fly 
is  in  jeopardy  because  the  Department 
has  exhausted  all  the  funds  available 
to  it  for  these  efforts.  To  avoid  termi- 
nation of  Federal  assistance  at  a  cru- 
cial point  in  the  comprehensive  eradi- 
cation program  presently  underway, 
|r  Congress  must  act  by  unanimous  con- 

sent to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
l<  ture  authority  to  tap  new  sources  of 

fimds  within  his  Department  to  use  in 
the  fruit  fly  eradication  effort. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  he  now  seeks.  The  chair- 
man, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  offered  this 
basic  provision  as  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill  during  conmiittee  consid- 
eration of  that  measure.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  without  a  single  dis- 
senting voice  after  careful  consider- 
ation and  debate. 

Circumstance  compels  us  to  separate 
this  provision  from  the  farm  bill  and 
enact  it  today  by  unanimous  consent. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  the  battle  against 
the  fruit  fly  has  grown  faster  than 
anyone  expected.  We  cannot  be  cer- 
tain at  this  point  the  extent  to  which 
this  battle  will  escalate.  We  can,  how- 
ever, be  certain  in  our  resolve  to  give 
this  administration  the  weapon  it 
needs  not  only  to  fight  this  battle,  but 
ultimately  to  win  the  war  against  this 
insect  that  has  invaded  our  land. 

It  is  equally  important  that  we  make 
quite  clear  that  our  intention  in  enact- 
ing this  emergency  measure  is  to 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  meet  its  obligation  to  pay 
half  the  costs  of  the  entire  fruit  fly 
eradication  program.  This  obligation 
runs  not  only  to  reimbursing  for  past 
and  future  costs  of  aerial  spraying  of 
malathion,  but  also  to  trapping  and 
monitoring  costs,  quarantine  and  de- 
tection efforts,  and  preventive  meas- 
ures taken  in  agriculture  areas  border- 
ing the  quarantine  zone. 

The  current  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  larval  finds  keep  pop- 
ping up  in  new  areas.  For  that  reason 
we  appear  to  be  chasing  the  fruit  fly 
all  over  the  place,  rather  than  contain- 
ing it  within  the  quarantine  area.  We 
must  encourage  preventive  measures 


in  agricultural  producing  areas  in  and 
around  the  quarantine  areas.  This  will 
help  us  stop  the  fruit  fly  once  and  for 
all.  The  legislation  we  are  going  to 
enact  today  will  give  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  use  Department  of  Agri- 
culture funds  for  its  portion  of  the 
entire  effort,  including  preventive 
spraying. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  to  Join  together  in  a 
unanimous  request  to  the  Senate  that 
it  be  immediately  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  This 
bill  provides  authority  for  an  emergen- 
cy funding  mechanism  to  combat 
emergency  animal  and  plant  diseases 
and  infestations.  I  would  point  out 
that  we  have  worked  together  on  this 
problem  after  our  friends  from  Cali- 
fornia made  us  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem they  face  with  the  Medfly. 

In  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
which  passed  the  House  on  July  27 
and  which  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
passed,  provision  is  made  to  add  emer- 
gency authority  for  "plants."  For 
many  years  the  Department  has  had 
emergency  authority  with  respect  to 
animals.  The  continuing  resolution 
which  we  will  bring  up  in  a  few  days 
will  also  include  emergency  authority 
for  plants  along  with  the  existing  au- 
thority for  animals.  So,  we  have  fol- 
lowed through. 

It  is  good  that  we  work  together  on 
the  problem  not  only  in  California, 
but  in  the  Northeastern  United  States 
where  they  have  the  gypsy  moth.  It 
may  not  be  as  apparent  at  the 
moment,  but  the  damage  is  just  as 
great  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

So,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the 
word  "plant"  can  be  put  in  there  as 
well  as  animals  so  that  these  emergen- 
cies can  be  met. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  his  continu- 
ous cooperation  and  assistance  in  all 
these  matters.  It  is  always  a  great  help 
to  us. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  my  chairman,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  for  their  very  sensitive  assistance 
to  California.  Both  Mr.  Wampler  and 
Mr.  Smith  also  deserve  our  thanks  for 
the  bipartisan  cooperation  we  have 
seen  here  at  the  Federal  level. 

We  had,  however,  run  out  of  borrow- 
ing room,  and  we  cannot  find  any 
more  funds  in  the  account.  This  bill 
the  gentleman  is  offering  in  coopera- 


tion with  Mr.  Panctta  is  the  solution 
we  are  seeking.  We  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  over  a  year 
now  since  the  Medfly  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  floor  of  this  House,  a 
year  marked  by  victories  for  it  and 
some  setbacks  for  us.  However,  with 
this  extraordinary  emergency  action 
today  I  think  we  will  have  once  again, 
gone  on  the  offensive  against  the 
Medfly,  this  tiny  elusive  pest  which 
threatens  not  only  California's  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  but  agriculture 
in  all  our  warm  weather  States. 

This  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
USDA's  other  accounts,  in  particular 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion which  has  hundreds  of  millons  in 
budget  authority  on  its  books,  basical- 
ly means  that  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  can  plan  and  implement 
a  sufficient  campaign  against  the 
Medfly.  The  immediate  purposes  for 
the  money  are  for  the  Federal  side  to 
assume  a  full  half  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  eradication  of  the  fly  in- 
curred during  fiscal  1981.  USDA  offi- 
cials acknowledged  last  week  in  Cali- 
fornia that  the  Department  has  not 
been  able  to  maintain  the  50-percent 
level  to  which  Secretary  Block  com- 
mitted it  several  months  ago.  In  fact, 
they  said,  the  USDA  would  not  even 
be  able  to  sustain  the  reduced  level  of 
effort  it  has  been  able  to  make  thus 
far  without  emergency  funds.  They 
said  they  needed  $1  million  to  keep 
going;  between  $6  to  $7  million  more 
to  assume  full  share. 

Beyond  restoring  the  imbalance, 
however,  the  availability  of  funds  will 
hopefully  allow  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  personnel  to 
plan  and  carry  out  a  vigorous  eradica- 
tion program.  It  may  take  some  time, 
because  the  extent  to  which  the 
Medfly  has  spread  and  the  extent  of 
the  infestations  where  it  exists  are  un- 
fortunately great.  Halfway  measures 
will  not  work.  APHIS  needs  the  free- 
dom to  commit  and  the  funds  to  im- 
plement eradication  programs  against 
all  existing  and  any  new  infestations. 
APHIS  cannot  be  hindered  by  lack  of 
funds  or  the  mere  fear  of  lack  of 
funds.  We  have  yet  to  determine  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  finally  rid  our- 
selves of  this  pest,  but  the  costs  will  be 
far  cheaper  than  the  alternative 
which  is  failure  to  control  it. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
my  committee  and  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  joint  effort  in  regard  to  this 
problem.  I  applaud  the  chairman  basi- 
cally because  it  appears  that  we  are 
making  substantial  progress,  and  with 
the  joint  cooperation  that  is  now  going 
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on  we  can  slow  down  the  movement  of 
this  particular  pest  which  is  now 
moving  into  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
which  is  the  grape-producing  area  in 
California.  So,  we  applaud  the  gentle- 
man's effort. 

•  Mr.  MITCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4416.  This  legisla- 
tion would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  transfer  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
necessary  funds  for  use  in  the  emer- 
gency pest  control  program.  The  bill 
does  not  provide  increased  funding, 
just  a  transfer  of  moneys  within  the 
USDA.  Such  authority  could  and  must 
be  used  now  to  fight  the  Medfly  out- 
break in  California. 

The  Medfly  has  already  done  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  damage  to 
California's  agricultural  industry.  The 
femal  Medfly  in  its  4-  to  6-week  life 
can  produce  800  offspring,  400  of 
which  will  be  female,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing another  800  Medflies.  The  tre- 
mendous reproductive  capacity  of  this 
insect  is  truly  staggering. 

The  costs  of  allowing  continuation 
of  this  cycle  are  unacceptably  high.  It 
is  estimated  that  if  eradication  fails 
and  the  Medfly  becomes  a  permanent 
fixture  in  California,  crop  losses  and 
containment  efforts  would  total  $1.2 
billion  the  first  year  and  at  least  $750 
million  per  year  after  that. 

The  problem  is  not  just  California's. 
There  is  concern  that  the  Medfly  may 
infest  other  fertile  agricultural  areas 
of  the  United  States.  Fertile  fruit  flies 
have  already  been  found  in  Florida. 

The  cost  to  the  farmers  are  enor- 
mous and  very  little  of  it  has  been  cov- 
ered by  insurance.  The  cost  of  produce 
at  the  market  will  also  rise  and  that 
will  adversely  affect  American  con- 
sumers everywhere.  Finally  U.S.  agri- 
cultural efforts  are  endangered.  As 
you  know,  Japan  has  threatened  to 
embargo  all  California  agricultural 
products.  Last  year,  Japan  imported 
over  $100  million  worth  of  California 
agricultural  products.  I  understand 
that  an  agreement  was  recently 
reached  which  for  the  moment  has 
diffused  that  problem.  But,  if  the 
Medfly  continues  to  spread,  exports 
will  surely  be  imperiled. 

As  a  Member  from  the  agricultural 
State,  and  a  district  with  many  farms 
in  it,  I  know  how  devastating  an  out 
break  like  this  can  be— to  the  farmer 
the  consumer  and  to  the  national 
economy.  H.R.  4416  should  be  passed 
without  delay.* 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


time  all  Members  may  join  with  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  American. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
CATHERINE  DORRIS  NORRELL 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  responsibility  to  advise  our  col- 
leagues of  the  death  of  Catherine 
Dorris  Norrell,  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  from  our  great  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mrs.  Norrell  died  Augiist  30  in 
Warren.  Ark.,  following  a  brief  illness. 
She  served  Arkansas  and  the  Nation 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  from  April 
1961  through  1962.  Mrs.  Norrell  was 
named  to  the  House  in  a  special  elec- 
tion called  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death,  in  February  1961,  of  her 
husband,  William  Frank  Norrell,  who 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  since 
1939.  She  leaves  one  daughter,  Julia  J. 
"Judy"  Norrell  of  Washington. 

I  intend  to  take  a  special  order  on 
Tuesday,  September  15.  in  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Norrell  and  invite  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  wish  to  speak  at  that 
time  to  join  with  me. 


D  1730 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ROY 
WILKINS 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlis. ) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roy 
Wilkins  was  a  good  friend  as  well  as  a 
valued  constituent  during  most  of  the 
years  I  served  in  Congress.  His  death 
yesterday  at  80  years  of  age  saddens 
all  of  us  who  worked  with  him 
through  the  years  to  end  racial  preju- 
dice by  working  within  the  system 
that  needed  changing.  Throughout  his 
lifetime  Roy  Wilkins  resisted  those 
who  would  have  gone  outside  of  the 
system  in  order  to  bring  about  change. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  know  his 
viewpoints  were  justified;  millions  of 
Americans  today  have  the  chance  to 
live  richer,  more  fulfilling  lives  be- 
cause of  the  intensity  of  Roy  Wilkins' 
concern  for  o\xr  country,  and  his  belief 
in  the  inherent  decency  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  a  good  man.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  one  who  grew  to  be  a 
legend  during  his  lifetime.  Because  of 
the  many  Members  who  will  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  outstanding  person- 
ality of  our  era,  I  have  asked  for  a  spe- 
cial order  for  next  Tuesday  at  which 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4034.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. AND  SUNDRY  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES.  BOARDS. 
COMMISSIONS.  CORPORA- 

TIONS,   AND    OFFICES    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4034) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  simdry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLET).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? The  Chair  hears  none  and. 
without  objection,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Bolaitd,  Trax- 
LER,  and  Stokes,  Mrs.  Boccs,  and 
Messrs.  Sabo,  Whitten,  Greer, 
CouGHLiN,    Young    of    Florida,    and 

CONTE. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material,  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  speech  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1981  INTRO- 
DUCED 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  (along  with 
Congressmen  Roe  and  Won  Pat)  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  Reform 
Act  of  1981,  designed  to  improve  the 
investment  practices  and  increase  the 
rate  of  return  on  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  This  legislation  was  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Proxmire  and  my  fellow 
Ohioan,  Senator  Metzenbaom. 

This  bill  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
scandalously  low  return  which  was 
earned  by  the  three  social  security 
trust  funds  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The 
recent  annual  report  of  the  social  se- 
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curity  trust  fund  board  of  trustees  re- 
vealed that  the  combined  earnings 
were  a  scandalously  low  8.3  percent  in 
fiscal  1980  on  the  $47  billion  in  the 
trust  fund.  Others,  investing  exclusive- 
ly in  Government  or  Government- 
backed  securities,  earned  as  much  as 
13.5  percent  in  1980.  An  additional  $2 
billion  would  have  been  generated  if 
the  trus'k  funds  had  earned  more  real- 
istic yields.  So  far  this  year,  financial 
institutions  investing  exclusively  in 
Government  or  Government-backed 
issues  have  earned  more  than  15  per- 
cent. The  bill  will  do  four  things. 

First,  provide  that  the  interest  rate 
of  the  Treasury's  special  issues  will  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  interest 
rates  paid  on  all  the  securities  the 
trust  funds  are  allowed  to  purchase  if 
the  Treasury  continues  to  invest  in 
special  issues  of  the  Treasury. 

Second,  charge  the  trustees  with  the 
responsibility  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  interest  yield  commensurate 
with  the  safety  of  the  trust  funds. 

Third,  require  the  trustees  to  mod- 
ernize their  equipment  and  seek  the 
active  advice  of  such  experts  that  will 
allow  them  to  maximize  the  return  on 
the  funds'  investments. 

Fourth,  expand  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  trust  funds  from  three  to 
seven  adding  four  public  representa- 
tives to  the  existing  board. 

Recently  we  have  been  told  that  be- 
cause of  the  dire  condition  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds,  we  would 
either  have  to  cut  back  on  benefits  or 
raise  social  security  taxes.  However,  if 
the  social  security  trust  funds  had 
been  earning  more  realistic  rates  of 
return  on  their  investments,  at  least 
an  additional  $2  billion  would  have 
been  generated  into  the  trust  funds. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds  board  of  di- 
rectors reported  that  on  June  30,  1980, 
there  was  $46,845  billion  in  those 
three  funds— $23,565  billion  for  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI); 
$7.68  billion  for  disability  insurance 
(DI):  and  $14.6  billion  for  hospital  in- 
surance (HI). 

But  the  report  also  showed  that  the 
interest  rate  or  rate  of  return  on  those 
funds  for  the  yeai-  was  shockingly  low. 
The  combined  earnings  were  only  8.3 
percent. 

The  OASI  fund  earned  8.3  percent; 
the  DI  fund  earned  8.8  percent;  and 
the  HI  fund  earned  only  8.2  percent. 
The  average  was  8.3  percent.  This  was 
no  accident.  It  was  done  by  design. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for 
the  low  rate  of  return  on  the  trust 
funds: 

First,  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility at  the  highest  level  of  the 
trust  fund  management.  The  actual 
management  of  the  funds  is  at  the 
Treasury.  The  managers  and  trustees 
of  the  funds  have  put  the  interest  of 
the  Treasury;  that  is,  keeping  Govern- 
ment borrowing  costs  down,  before  the 


interests  of  the  trust  funds;  that  is, 
earning  high  yields; 

Second,  poor  management  tech- 
niques and  equipment;  and 

Third,  outmoded  regulations  and 
laws.  This  bill  would  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

First,  by  assuring  a  higher  rate  of 
return,  it  would  bring  in  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  into  the  social 
security  trust  funds,  helping  to  insure 
the  continued  solvency  of  the  social 
security  system. 

Second,  the  trustees  must  act  as 
trustees,  be  divorced  from  conflicts  of 
interests,  and  put  the  interests  of  the 
trust  funds  before  the  interest  of  the 
Treasury  or  any  other  group. 

By  enlarging  the  board  of  trustees  to 
include  four  public  members  and  by 
charging  all  seven  trustees  with  the 
duty  to  maximize  the  return  to  the 
social  security  funds,  this  bill  will 
insure  that  the  Treasury  no  longer 
continues  to  run  the  funds  in  its  best 
interest  instead  of  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  social  security  funds. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three 
trustees.  They  are  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

The  four  new  trustees,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  4- 
year  terms  beginning  on  January  1, 
1982,  would  be  as  follows: 

One  would  be  a  representative  from 
the  employers  who  contribute  to  the 
funds. 

One  would  be  a  representative  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  trust  funds. 

One  would  be  a  highly  skilled  invest- 
ment counselor  or  manager  with  expe- 
rience in  investing  funds  for  an  insur- 
ance company  or  money  market  fund. 

Third,  this  bill  requires  the  trustees 
to  use  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced management  techniques  avail- 
able to  maximize  the  return  to  the 
trust  funds. 

Some  have  said  that  this  reform  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  could 
have  a  disruptive  effect  on  the  securi- 
ties markets  as  a  whole  if  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  investments  are 
taken  out  of  the  low-yield  Treasury 
special  issues.  The  trust  funds'  conver- 
sion to  higher  yielding  Government 
and  Government-backed  securities 
from  the  low-rate  special  issues  can 
and  should  be  accomplished  gradually. 
A  gradual  shift  in  the  trust  funds'  in- 
vestments simply  will  not  have  a  dis- 
ruptive effect  on  the  securities  mar- 
kets. 

Why  should  social  security  recipi- 
ents and  the  social  security  system 
bear  the  burden  of  subsidizing  the 
Treasury  debt?  It  is  most  unfair  to 
force  the  social  security  system  to  sub- 
sidize the  Treasury  in  order  that  the 
Treasury  Department  can  reduce  the 
interest  paid  on  the  public  debt.  If  the 
President  wants  to  lower  the  level  of 


public  borrowing  and  reduce  the  inter- 
est paid  on  the  public  debt,  then 
reduce  the  level  of  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  agencies;  do  not  rob  the 
social  security  trust  funds  to  pay  the 
Treasury. 


AIR  CONTROLLERS  STRIKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HARTTfETT)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  August  congressional 
recess,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  media  attention  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  to  give  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Orga- 
nization (PATCOJ  48  hours  to  return 
to  work  from  their  strike  or  face  the 
consequences  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Vernon  B.  Strickland,  chairman  of 
Hawthorne  Aviation  in  my  district  of 
Charleston,  S.C: 

Hawthorne  Aviatioh  , 
Charleston,  S.C,  August  11,  1981. 
Mr.  William  C.  Wilson. 
Chief.  ATC  Totoer,  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istratioTi,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  have  been  flying  off  the 
Charleston  Airport  since  1942.  and  feel  I 
have  some  qualifications  to  Judge  the  qual- 
ity of  service  being  offered  by  our  air  traffic 
control  facility.  As  you  may  recall.  I  have  on 
occasion  remarked  that  I  feel  that  the 
Charleston  facility  has  traditionally  been 
one  of  the  best  in  the  nation. 

Since  the  PATCO  strike  began,  I  have  had 
two  occasions  to  fly  one  of  our  aircraft  out 
of  Charleston.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
found  the  service  from  our  Charleston  air 
traffic  control  facility  to  be  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  I  have  received  in  the  past. 

Following  my  experience.  I  checked  with 
our  Operations  Department  here  at  Haw- 
thorne and  found  that  everyone  I  talked 
with  had  had  a  similar  ex[>erience. 

It  occurs  to  us  at  Hawthorne  that,  amid 
all  the  press  coverage  that  is  t>eing  afforded 
the  strikers,  someone  should  take  the  time 
to  say  "thank  you"  to  the  people  who  are  al- 
lowing our  aviation  industry  to  continue  to 
function  at  a  high  level  of  capacity  and 
safety,  in  spite  of  the  illegal  actions  that 
have  attempted  to  disrupt  it. 

I  hope  that  you  will  express  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Charleston  facility  who  are  still  working  so 
diligently  to  provide  the  aviation  industry 
and  the  Charleston  community  with  their 
usual  fine  service.  We  know  that  this  has  re- 
quired considerable  extra  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  of  the  personnel,  and  we  want  them  to 
know  that  we  appreciate  it.  We  are  still  con- 
vinced that  Charleston  has  the  best  facility 
in  the  country. 
Sincerely. 

Vernon  B.  Strickland. 

Chairman.9 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR  1982  WILL  BE  DELAYED 
THIS  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  to  Inform  the  House  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  will  not  be 
before  the  House  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  October 
1,  and  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will,  therefore,  be  funded  for 
some  period  of  time  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

■  The  Defense  appropriation  bill  is 
the  largest  apropriation  bill  which  the 
House  considers  each  year.  The  work- 
load in  preparing  the  bill  for  the 
House  is  the  greatest  of  any  of  the 
annual  appropriation  bills.  We  always 
plan  and  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  so  that  the  various  pro- 
grams may  proceed  in  an  orderly  way. 

In  a  year  when  there  is  a  new  admin- 
istration which  has  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  budget,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  there  would  be  some 
delays,  but  the  delay  we  are  faced  with 
this  year  is  greater  than  would  be  usu- 
ally expected.  All  of  us  who  read  the 
newspapers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  size  of  the  Defense  budget  is  an 
issue  under  active  debate  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  administration  at  this 
time.  We  are  aware  that  major  weap- 
ons systems  decisions  such  as  how  to 
proceed  with  a  new  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  and  a  new  interconti- 
nental strategic  manned  bomber  have 
not  yet  been  made. 

Before  the  August  recess,  I  had  re- 
quested, as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Defense  Appropriations, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  appear 
before  the  committee  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  this  month  to  present  the  ad- 
ministration's final  position  on  the  De- 
fense budget.  The  Department  had 
agreed.  I  have  now  been  informed  that 
the  Secretary  does  not  anticipate  that 
firm  decisions  will  have  been  made  by 
the  administration  at  that  time  and,  at 
the  Secretary's  request,  that  hearing 
has  been  postponed  until  September 
24,  1981. 

Not  only  is  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
fense budget  still  under  consideration, 
but  the  administration  is  having  great 
difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  level  of 
Defense  spending  in  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984.  At  a  hearing  held  by  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  July  21,  1981. 1  asked  Dr.  DeLaurer, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  when  the  5- 
year  Defense  plan,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard planning  document  of  the  Defense 
Department,  would  be  completed  and 
available.  I  was  told  that  it  would  be 
available  by  the  first  of  September, 
but  it  is  not.  Along  with  many  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  mark  up  the  fiscal 
year  1982  Defense  appropriation  bill 
until  we  know  what  the  administra- 
tion's plans  for  future  years  may  be. 


At  a  time  when  we  are  being  asked  to 
cut  back  on  many  essential  people  pro- 
grams, it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
to  appropriate  money  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  defense  programs  which  the 
administration  plans  to  cancel  in  fiscal 
year  1983  or  1984. 

I  well  understand  the  difficulties 
they  are  facing  having  wrestled  with 
the  problem  of  Defense  appropriations 
for  many  years.  I  hope  that  they  are 
realistic  and  that  they  become  aware 
that  we  do  not  always  improve  our 
military  power  by  throwing  more 
money  at  the  Defense  Department. 
Wise  planning  and  prudent  manage- 
ment will  always  be  necessary  factors 
in  an  adequate  defense  posture. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  the  delay  in  the  De- 
fense bill  is  not  caused  by  the  Con- 
gress or  any  of  its  committees,  but  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  for  his  fine  state- 
ment and  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  make  only  one  correc- 
tion, though,  and  that  is  that  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  bill  is 
the  largest  bill  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  on  that.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  and  I  thank  him  also  for  his 
help  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  INVASION 
OF  POLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  42 
years  ago  a  tragic  event  occurred  in 
the  history  of  Poland  and  the  world's 
free  nations.  It  was  during  September 
1939,  that  the  peaceful  State  of 
Poland  was  invaded  by  the  forces  of 
Nazism  from  the  West  and  the  forces 
of  communism  from  the  East.  Poland 
became  a  tyrannized  and  persecuted 
country,  deprived  of  half  its  territory 
and  millions  of  its  people. 

Often  forced  to  survive  for  months, 
or  even  years,  in  forests  and  moun- 
tains, members  of  the  resistance  and 
the  Polish  populace  at  large  reacted 
consistently  with  spirit  and  conviction. 
Refusing  to  betray  their  national 
honor  and  collaborate  with  the  enemy, 
6  million  Poles  preferred  self-respect 
and  death  to  capitulation  and  cringing 
life.  The  nation  lost  close  to  one-quar- 
ter of  her  population,  and  the  roman- 
tically beautiful  city  of  Warsaw,  the 
Polish  capital,  was  leveled  to  the 
ground. 


As  we  again  observe  this  anniversary 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
honored  to  join  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  in  Chicago  and  all  over  the 
Nation  in  their  hopes  and  prayers  for 
the  reentry  of  Poland  into  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations.  The  long-suffer- 
ing people  still  look  to  a  strong  Amer- 
ica for  moral  support  in  their  continu- 
ing struggle  to  achieve  their  just  aspi- 
rations to  national  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  from  an  arti- 
cle on  the  present  situation  in  Poland 
entitled,  "The  Campaign  Against 
Poland  Continues."  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  Polish  American  Congress,  Alo- 
ysius  A.  Mazewski.  president,  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  18.  1981] 
The  Campaign  Against  Poland  Continues 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Gidansk 
Agreement  in  August  1980.  Soviet  media 
have  been  waging  a  campaign  that  misrepre- 
sents and  vilifies  the  efforts  of  the  Polish 
people  to  achieve  democracy,  justice,  and 
stability  in  their  country.  The  trade-union 
federation  "Solidarity."  the  Social  Self-De- 
fense  Committee  KOR.  and  those  within 
the  Polish  Communist  Party  who  wish  to 
create  a  genuine  partnership  between  the 
government  and  the  rest  of  society  have  all 
been  targets  of  extravagant  allegations,  all 
of  them  demonstrably  false.  This  campaign, 
echoed  by  (Czechoslovak  and  East  German 
media,  continues  despite  the  determination 
of  Poles  from  all  walks  of  life  to  avoid  fur- 
ther confrontations  and  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems by  peaceful  and  constructive  means. 
Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  allegations, 
together  with  the  facts: 

AUBGATION 

"Solidarity  wants  to  declare  war  on  the 
people's  power."  (Radio  Moscow,  March  26) 
"Opponents  of  socialism  are  influencing  Sol- 
idarity, conducting  political  activity  against 
the  Polish  Constitution,  usurping  the 
powers  of  state,  flouting  laws  and  trying  to 
plunge  the  country  into  economic  and  polit- 
ical choas."  (Literatumaia  gazeta.  Moscow. 
April  29.) 

Both  Solidarity  and  KOR  have  consistent- 
ly asked  the  Polish  Government  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
have  offered  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  au- 
thorities in  implementing  reforms  that 
would  benefit  society  as  a  whole.  They  have 
opposed  abuses  by  the  police  and  the  securi- 
ty apparatus,  but  have  not  questioned  the 
need  for  these  bodies  to  exist  and  perform 
their  functions  in  accordance  with  Polish 
law. 

allegation 

"Solidarity  leaders  are  strongly  influenced 
by  the  counterrevolutionary  organization 
KOR  which  seeks  to  topple  the  socialist 
system  in  Poland  and  wrest  the  country 
from  the  community  of  socialist  countries." 
(Pravda,  April  2) 

FACT 

Lech  Walesa,  head  of  Solidarity:  "We  are 
not  against  the  Government,  the  Party,  so- 
cialism and  Poland's  military  alliances.  We 
will  never  want  to  be  a  political  party  or  an 
organization  attempting  to  do  away  with 
the  Party.  We  don't  want  this  to  happen 
and  will  not  try  to  bring  it  about."  (Radio 
Warsaw.  March  27.) 
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ALLIGATION 

"KOR  is  setting  Poles  against  Poles  and 
calling  them  to  the  barricades  of  fratricidal 
struggle. "( Li teratumaia  gazeta.  April  16) 

Jacek  Kuron  (one  of  the  leaders  of  KOR) 
"talks  of  destroying  the  state  structure  of 
Poland."  (Radio  Moscow,  May  7.  also  Litera- 
tumala  gazeta.  May  6) 

FACT 

Jacek  Kuron.  in  an  interview  published  in 
Le  Mondo  (Paris).  January  9:  "The  decision- 
making power  on  important  questions  such 
as  foreign  policy,  army,  security,  must 
remain  in  the  Communist  Government's 
hands."  but  "it  should  be  exercised  within  a 
strict  legal  framework  ...  All  domestic 
questions  .  .  .  should  be  subject  to  negotia- 
tions between  society  and  the  government. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  accuse  us  of  aspiring  to  a 
dual-power  system." 

ALLEGATION 

"Local  Solidarity  chapters  are  trying  to 
intimidate  workers.  Lists  of  persons  who  are 
to  be  removed  are  being  prepared  in  a 
number  of  districts  .  .  .  Subversive  elements 
operating  in  the  Kielce  voivodship  (prov- 
ince) have  set  up  roadblocks  ...  In  Warsaw 
and  other  cities,  anti-socialist  forces  at- 
tempted to  seize  post  offices.  In  Warsaw 
they  managed  to  seize  for  some  time  a  tele- 
vision transmitter."  (TASS  dispatch  from 
Warsaw,  March  29,  repeated  several  times 
subsequently.) 

FACT 

All  these  statements  have  been  categori- 
cally denied  by  official  media— e.g..  Radio 
Warsaw  and  Polish  Television  on  March  29: 
"There  have  been  no  obstacles,  roadblocks, 
or  any  other  traffic  obstruction."  "The  work 
of  television  stations  has  been  going  on  un- 
interruptedly." Also,  Solidarity  denied  any 
instructions  "to  remove  people,"  adding 
that  such  lists  "would  be  absolutely  use- 
less". The  reports  about  roadblocks  are  "ab- 
solutely false."  (March  29) 

ALLEGATION 

"On  the  eve  of  the  events  in  Bydgoszcz, 
Jan  Rulewski  [one  of  the  Solidarity  leaders 
brutually  beaten  up  on  March  191,"  "while 
driving  a  car,  luiocked  down  a  33-year  old 
pedestrian,  causing  his  death  .  .  .  The  traces 
of  'beating  up'  were  received  as  a  result  of 
this  accident."  (TASS  dispatch  from 
Warsaw,  April  2.) 

FACT 

The  press  spokesman  for  the  General 
Procurator's  office  in  Warsaw  stated  that 
Rulewski  had  been  exonerated  of  any  crimi- 
nal responsibility  in  the  death  of  a  pedestri- 
an involved  in  a  car  accident  on  March  15. 
According  to  the  spokesman,  Rulewski  sus- 
tained no  injuries  whatsoever  during  the  ac- 
cident. (Report  in  Kurier  Polski,  Warsaw, 
March  24.) 

ALLEGATION 

"Former  Nazis,"  "White  Russian  emigre 
circles,"  and  "neo-fascist  groups  in  Western 
Europe"  are  sending  "instructions  to  anti- 
socialist  forces  in  Poland."  iLiteratumaia 
gazeta,  Moscow,  April  8.) 

Among  the  "activities  of  revenge-seeking 
quarters  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny" is  "the  distribution  of  (3erman-language 
leaflets  in  the  Western  regions  of  Poland,  in 
which  claims  are  made  to  this  part  of 
Poland."  iPravda,  April  2;  also  Radio 
Moscow,  April  14,  TASS,  May  5.) 

FACT 

In  a  telegram  to  Prime  Minister  Wojciech 
Jaruzelski  and  in  a  statement  of  April  9, 
Solidarity  reported  the  results  of  a  thor- 


ough investigation  which  clearly  established 
that  "the  various  leaflets  circulating  in 
Poland  do  not  emanate  from  West  Germa- 
ny, but  have  been  produced  locally,"  some 
of  them  "in  the  presses  of  the  military  plant 
in  Warsaw."* 


LEGISLATION  AUTHORIZING  U.S. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  MULTINA- 
TIONAL PEACEKEEPING  FORCE 
IN  THE  SINAI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  by  request,  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  executive  branch 
authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  a 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  in 
the  Sinai.  This  force,  known  as  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
(MFO),  is  an  extension  of  and  intend- 
ed to  implement  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace  Treaty. 

Because  of  its  serious  purpose  this 
proposed  legislation  has  several  signif- 
icant implications.  It  therefore  re- 
quires intense  review  and  thorough 
consideration.  Hearings  intended  to 
accomplish  that  end  have  already 
been  held  by  two  subcommittees  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  addi- 
tional hearings  and  even  more  scrupu- 
lous examination  of  the  question  will 
take  place. 

Together  with  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  have  certain  concerns  re- 
garding the  proposal.  At  the  same 
time,  I  remain  fully  committed  to  the 
Camp  David  Accord,  and  believe  it 
should  be  extended  to  a  comprehen- 
sive peace  in  the  Mideast. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunittee  can  be  expected  to 
continue  its  review  of  the  question  and 
ultimately  work  its  will  in  a  manner 
preserving  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  joining 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Zablocki,  in 
introducing,  by  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, legislation  on  the  Sinai  Multi- 
national Force.  In  so  introducing  this 
legislation  by  request.  I  note  that  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee, 
myself  included,  still  have  reservations 
on  certain  aspects  of  the  issue.  There 
is  not  doubt  that  some  type  of  a  multi- 
national force  is  part  of  the  Camp 
David  agreement,  and  therefore,  as- 
sists the  Israelis  and  Egyptians  in  fur- 
thering the  peace  process.  I  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  we  cannot  take 
lightly  the  introduction  of  American 
combat  troops  into  any  area. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Fiji  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  supply  a  battalion  of 
approximately  500  men  for  the  Sinai 
Multinational  Force.  In  view  of  the 
small  population  of  Fiji  and  the  12 
troops  they  have  already  lost  in  Leba- 
non with  UNIPIL,  I  have  the  utmost 
praise  and  respect  for  Fiji.  I  believe 


that  if  other  countries  would  follow 
Fiji's  sterling  example  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  peace  worldwide,  our  own 
burden  in  the  Sinai  would  be  more  eq- 
uitably distributed  among  the  family 
of  nations. 

The  Subcommittees  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs,  and 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  have  al- 
ready begim  to  examine  this  issue.  It 
is  now  appropriate  for  the  full  com- 
mittee to  address  the  concept  and  de- 
tailed implementation  of  a  Sinai  Mul- 
tinational Force.  I  know  that  the  full 
committee  will  conduct  its  examina- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  in  a 
thorough  and  responsible  manner.* 
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A  TRUE  WORLD  VIEW 


ANNOUNCING         PASSING         OF 
FORMER  CONGRESSMAN 

JAMES  A.  HALEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  come  before 
you  today  to  announce  the  passing  of 
former  Congressman  James  A.  Haley, 
who  passed  away  in  his  sleep  at  home 
in  Sarasota.  Fla..  on  August  6.  He  was 
82  years  old. 

Jim  was  elected  to  the  Congress  on 
November  4.  1952,  and  served  his  con- 
stituents for  24  years,  until  he  retired 
in  1976.  His  constituents  were  well 
aware  of  his  efforts  on  their  behalf 
and  overwhelmingly  reelected  him 
every  2  years. 

During  his  tenure  in  Congress,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals,  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Washington.  Jim 
was  elected  for  two  terms  to  the  Flori- 
da House  of  Representatives  where  he 
became  known  as  Mr.  Economy  and 
was  voted  most  outstanding  member. 

Before  he  served  in  the  Florida  Leg- 
islature, he  served  as  president  and  di- 
rector of  Ringling  Bros.,  Bamum  & 
Bailey  Combined  Shows  from  1946  to 
1948.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  John  &  Mable 
Ringling  Museum  of  Art  in  Sarasota. 
Fla..  as  a  Florida  State  museum. 

Jim  was  a  hard-working  and  consci- 
entious Congressman  who  served  our 
country  and  district  well.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  to  me  and  I  feel  a  deep 
loss  at  his  passing. 

I  have  asked  that  on  Wednesday. 
September  23,  we  will  have  a  special 
order  so  that  the  Members  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  eulogize  our  friend, 
Jim  Haley.* 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  I  sent  to  many  of  my 
constituents  copies  of  my  remarks  in 
the  House  opposing  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts,  increases  in  military 
spending,  and  the  tax  cuts.  I  asked  for 
response  to  these  remarks,  and  have 
been  very  pleased  by  the  overwhelm- 
ingly supportive  comments  I  have  re- 
ceived. 

Among  these  responses,  none  is 
more  eloquent,  none  better  states  the 
worldwide  issues  involved  in  our  na- 
tional spending  priorities  than  that  of 
Sister  Joanette  Nitz,  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Dominic. 

I  would  like  to  share  her  letter  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  en- 
close it  in  the  Record  for  their  infor- 
mation: 

Sisters  of  St.  E>ominic, 
Detroit,  Mich..  August  31,  1981. 
Representative  George  Crockett.  Jr.. 
1531  Longworth,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Crockett:  I  have 
just  received  your  statements  made  on  the 
House  floor  relative  to  war,  peace,  and 
budget  cuts.  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
your  ability  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  speak  this  truth  clearly  at  a 
time  when  so  many  legislators  have  forgot- 
ten the  people  and  their  needs. 

I  have  written  to  each  and  all  of  our  law- 
makers my  position  on  El  Salvador  and  also 
on  Angola  and  South  Africa.  I  am  now  ap- 
palled with  the  developments  in  Libya  and 
North  Korea.  I  am  convinced  that  possible 
"Soviet"  communist  aggression  is  a  "smoke 
screen"  to  divert  our  attention  from  budget 
cuts  and  efforts  to  keep  military  spending  as 
proposed  by  Reagan  et  al.  I  agree  with  you 
and  others  who  are  well  aware  that  if  com- 
munists make  ealas  it  is  the  result  of  our  in- 
volvement with  dictatorial,  repressive  gov- 
ernments in  both  Latin  America  and  Africa: 
governments  who  oppose  freedom,  human 
rights,  the  equality  of  the  poor  and  worldng 
class  people  in  nations  seeking  development. 

Recently  I  attended  a  two-day  seminar 
against  apartheid  sponsored  here  in  Detroit 
with  excellent  input  by  the  UN.  This  was  a 
serious  attempt  to  alert  our  community  of 
the  part  Detroit  big  business  plays  in  the 
furthering  of  oppression  and  unrest  in  the 
African  world.  (Similar  to  what  has  been 
hapt>enLng  in  Latin  America).  And  the 
impact  of  that  same  big  business  taking  jobs 
to  the  extremely  poverty-stricken  non- 
unionized  workers  of  those  countries  and 
leaving  U.S.  workers  unemployed. 

I  recently  discovered  a  pro-Reagan  publi- 
cation sent  to  a  prominent  Detroiter.  It  was 
the  Namibian  Gazette.  The  boogey-man  of 
communism  was  found  in  most  every  line  of 
this  paper. 

I  support  the  proposals  of  the  UN  mem- 
bership which  is  struggling  to  bring  us  to 
recognize  racism  here  and  abroad;  recognize 
the  reality  of  apartheid  and  our  feeding  into 
it  through  involvement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa.  We  must  stop  money 
and  military  arms/advisors  in  El  Salvador, 
Africa,  Lybia. 

In  any  vote  taken  on  such  matters,  I  trust 
you  will  stand  in  opposition  to  those  endeav- 
oring  to   Itill    liberation   of   the   common 


people  through  our  unwarranted  cry  of 
"communism"  and  our  provision  of  military 
aid  to  the  militant,  racist  government  in 
power. 

I  do  not  deny  Soviet  and  Cuban  involve- 
ment. We  must,  however,  recall  that  we 
turned  Cuba  toward  the  Soviet  Union  21 
years  ago.  And  now  we  are  doing  the  same 
thing  in  Central  America;  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  are  Christian  based  countries  seek- 
ing to  initiate  democratic  socialism.  As  in 
Cuba,  we  are  trying  to  kill  the  movement  of 
the  people.  Our  present  response  to  Na- 
mibia, SWAPO.  etc.,  is  using  anti-Cuban, 
anti-Soviet  propaganda  as  a  cover  rather 
than  facing  the  reality  of  our  alignment 
with  South  Africa  and  big  business  enslav- 
ing people  there  and  at  home. 

We  need  tax  money  for  human  services  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. We  do  not  need  more  military  expend- 
itures. 

Sincerely, 

Sister  Joanette  Nitz,  0P.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  MAN- 
AGEMENT AND  THE  RATE  OF 
RETURN  ON  INVESTMENTS  TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  uproar  in 
recent  weeks  over  suggestions  to 
reform  social  security.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, in  my  opinion,  has  seen 
fit  to  unnecessarily  alarm  the  elderly 
population  in  our  society  with  dire 
predictions  that  the  system  will  go 
broke  unless  immediate  and  drastic 
changes  are  made.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  Government  is  not 
going  to  let  the  social  security  system 
go  broke.  This  is  not  to  say.  however, 
that  changes  are  not  necessary.  It  is 
simply  stating  that  we  can  come  up 
with  better  solutions  to  reform  the 
system  than  cutting  benefits  or  threat- 
ening the  immediate  retirement  plans 
of  millions  of  Americans.  One  change  I 
feel  would  be  of  immediate  signifi- 
cance would  be  to  improve  the  man- 
agement and  return  on  investment  of 
the  three  social  security  trust  funds. 

By  law.  the  three  trust  funds— OASI. 
HI.  DI— must  be  invested  only  in  Gov- 
ernment or  Government-backed  secu- 
rities. Last  year.  Government  securi- 
ties on  the  average  earned  around  13'/2 
percent,  some  of  them  paying  as  high 
as  15  percent.  Yet,  the  three  social  se- 
curity trust  fimds  only  earned  on  the 
average  8V2  percent.  This  might  lead 
one  to  ask  why  is  there  such  a  discrep- 
ancy and  could  not  the  trust  funds  be 
receiving  a  greater  rate  of  return  on 
their  investments. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  trust  fund 
money  is  invested  in  special  issue 
Treasury  securities.  In  1960,  Congress 
approved  legislation  which  prevented 
the  trust  funds  from  earning  on  these 
special  obligations  more  than  the  aver- 


age market  yield  on  all  interest-bear- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  not  due  or  callable  for  4 
years  or  more.  Thus,  in  effect,  the 
trust  fimds  can  only  receive  interest 
based  on  long-term  securities.  In  years 
of  low  interest,  this  is  soimd  invest- 
ment policy,  but  in  years  of  high  inter- 
est, as  is  now  the  case,  the  trust  funds 
are  accruing  interest  at  an  artificially 
low  rate  below  what  other  investors 
are  receiving  on  Government  securi- 
ties. 

Thus.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
(H.R.  4382),  identical  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  William  Proxmire, 
which  would  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  social  security  laws  and 
allow  the  trust  funds  to  receive  a 
higher  rate  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ments. The  bill  would  achieve  this 
goal  through  the  following  steps. 

The  board  of  trustees  responsible  for 
investing  the  trust  funds  is  currently 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Treasury.  My  legislation  would  expand 
the  board  to  include  a  representative 
of  employers,  employees,  and  benefici- 
aries. In  addition,  an  investment  coun- 
selor would  also  be  included  on  the 
board.  The  investment  counselor 
would  be  responsible  for  advising  the 
board  of  the  most  prudent  and  lucra- 
tive investment  possibilities  consistent 
with  the  law  limiting  investments  to 
Government  or  Government-backed 
securities.  By  expanding  participation 
on  the  board,  the  views  of  those  af- 
fected by  social  security  will  be  better 
represented. 

Second,  this  legislation  charges  the 
trustees  with  the  responsibility  of  se- 
curing the  maximum  possible  interest 
yield  commensurate  with  the  safety  of 
the  fimds. 

Third,  the  bill  would  amend  the  law 
Congress  passed  in  1960  and  require 
that  if  the  trustees  continue  to  invest 
in  special  Treasury  issues  the  interest 
rate  paid  on  the  special  issues  will  be 
based  on  the  interest  rates  paid  on  all 
the  securities  the  trust  fimds  are  al- 
lowed to  purchase,  and  not  just  the 
rate  of  return  on  long-term  invest- 
ments, as  has  been  the  case. 

Finally,  this  legislation  allows  the 
trustees  to  modernize  their  equipment 
and  seek  the  advice  of  such  experts 
that  will  allow  them  to  maximize  the 
return  on  the  funds  and  give  them  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  enter  and 
invest  in  both  long-  and  short-term  se- 
curities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  calculated  that 
if  this  legislation  had  been  in  effect 
over  the  last  3  years,  and  that  if  the 
trust  funds  had  been  invested  optimal- 
ly, an  additional  $5  billion  in  interest 
could  have  been  accrued  on  the  trust 
fund  investments.  Last  year  alone,  $2 
billion  could  have  been  added  to  the 
trust  fund  coffers.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  this  figure  is  equal  to  60  percent 
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of  the  $3.3  billion  combined  deficit  the 
trust  funds  suffered  in  1980.  I  would 
surmise  that  there  might  not  have 
even  been  a  need  to  eliminate  the  min- 
imum benefit  had  these  savings  been 
achieved  over  the  past  few  years. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  panacea.  But 
it  is  an  important  step  and  should  be  a 
part  of  any  plan  devised  to  straighten 
out  the  financial  problems  currently 
imperiling  the  OASI  account.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  now  em- 
barked on  a  series  of  new  economic 
policies  which  appears  likely  to  main- 
tain high  interest  rates.  I  certainly 
hope  that  high  interest  rates  will  not 
continue,  but  we  should  at  least  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation while  it  still  exists  by  giving  the 
Social  Security  Board  of  Trustees  the 
flexibility  and  capability  to  invest  a 
larger  portion  of  the  tnist  funds  into 
Fannie  Mae  (FNMA),  Ginnie  Mae 
(ONMA),  or  other  short-term  Govern- 
ment-backed securities  which  are  now 
paying  16  to  18  percent. 

It  Is  purely  and  simply  a  case  of  im- 
proved management  and  investment 
practices,  a  policy  that  is  stressed  to 
achieve  cost  savings  throughout  our 
Government  and  a  policy  the  new  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  the  Congress 
has  taken  to  heart.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  other  step  that  is  as  pain- 
less as  this  to  improve  the  financial 
condition  of  the  social  security  system. 
I  reemphasize  that  my  bill  does  not 
propose  raising  PICA  taxes,  raising 
the  retirement  age,  or  cutting  benefits. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
wiU  see  the  merits  of  this  bill  and  that 
my  colleagues  will  become  cosponsors. 
The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4382 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 

provide  for  improved  management  of  the 

social  security  trust  funds  and  increase 

the  return  on  Investments  to  those  funds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 

section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(E),  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  paragraph  (2) 
above"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
paragraph (B)"; 

(4)  By  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  all  ex  offi- 
cio" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  all  ex 
officio,  and  four  individuals  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  four  individuals  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  terms  of  four 
years,  beginning  in  1982.  The  four  individ- 
uals shall  be— 

"(1)  one  representative  of  employers; 

"(ii)  one  representative  of  employees; 


"(lii)  one  representative  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  this  title;  and 

"(iv)  one  individual  who  is  highly  quali- 
fied in  the  field  of  management  of  invest- 
ment funds. 

"(B)  Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  original  appointments,  and  any  individual 
so  appointed  shall  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor. 

"(C)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees who  is  not  a  full-time  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  per 
diem  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  more  than  the  current 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveltlme)  during  which  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Board,  and  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  allowed,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  in  the  performance  of  service  for 
the  Board,  travel  expenses  (including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
in  the  Oovenunent  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 

(b)  Section  201(d)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Funds  as 
is  not.  in  its  Judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals,  and  such  investments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  interest  yield,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Funds."; 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  all  marketable  interest  bearing 
obligations  which  are  not  obligations  of  the 
United  States  but  which  are  gutuanteed  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  and  all  marketable  federally  spon- 
sored agency  interest-bearing  obligations 
that  are  designated  in  the  laws  authorizing 
their  issuance  as  lawful  investments  for  fi- 
duciary and  trust  funds  under  the  control 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Managing  Trust- 
ee shall  secure  such  equipment  and  enlist 
the  services  of  such  experts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Board  to  make  investments  which  will 
secure  the  maximum  possible  interest 
yield." 

(c)  Section  1817(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  aU  ex  officio"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "composed  of  the  same  Individuals 
who  compose  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  (as  specified  in  section 
201(c))". 

(d)  Section  1817(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust  Funds  as 
is  not.  in  its  Judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 


rent withdrawals,  and  such  investments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  Interest  yield,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Funds."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  4  years 
from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Managing  Trust- 
ee shall  secure  such  equipment  and  enlist 
the  services  of  such  experts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Board  to  make  investments  which  will 
secure  the  maximum  possible  interest 
yield.". 

(e)  Section  1841(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  all  ex  officio"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "composed  of  the  same  individuals 
who  compose  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  (as  specified  in  section 
201(c))". 

(f)  Section  1841(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  invest  such  portion  of  the  Tnist  Funds  as 
is  not,  in  its  judgment,  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals,  and  such  investments 
shall  be  made  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  interest  yield,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Funds.": 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  all  marketable  interest  bearing 
obligations  which  are  not  obligations  of  the 
United  States  but  which  are  guaranteed  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  and  all  marketable  federally  spon- 
sored agency  interest-bearing  obligations 
that  are  designated  in  the  laws  authorizing 
their  issuance  as  lawful  investments  for  fi- 
duciary and  trust  funds  under  the  control 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  due  or 
callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  4  years 
from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Managing  Trust- 
ee shall  secure  such  equipment  and  enlist 
the  services  of  such  experts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Board  to  make  investments  which  will 
secure  the  maximum  possible  interest 
yield.".* 
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IMPLEMENTING  THE  CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PRO- 
TECTION OP  NUCLEAR  MATE- 
RIAi;5 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worldwide  proliferation  of  terrorist 
groups  intent  in  achieving  their  goals 
through  blackmail,  extortion,  and  vio- 
lence renders  it  essential  that  the 
United  States  pursue  every  possible 
measure  to  protect  its  people  against 
this  growing  threat.  We  simply  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  believing 
that   terrorist   activity    is   something 


that  happens  in  foreign  lands,  but 
could  never  happen  here.  It  can 
happen  here,  and  we  must  t)e  prepared 
to  deal  with  it. 

The  terrorist  threat  is  magnified  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  countries  with  nuclear  capabilities 
continues  to  grow.  Should  a  nuclear 
weapon— or  the  materials  needed  to 
build  a  nuclear  weapon— fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  extremist  group,  the  po- 
tential for  widespread  destruction  and 
death  would  be  alarming. 

As  a  step  toward  dealing  with  this 
threat,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  imposing  a 
maximum  penalty  of  20  years  impris- 
onment and  a  $250,000  fine  on  anyone 
who  without  authorization  possesses 
or  uses,  or  steals,  extorts,  or  threatens 
to  use  nuclear  materials  in  a  way  caus- 
ing or  likely  to  cause  death  or  serious 
injury  to  any  person  or  substantial 
damage  to  property.  Conspiracies  and 
attempts  to  perform  such  acts  are  like- 
wise pimishable  under  this  proposal. 

This  bill,  which  has  been  endorsed 
not  only  by  this  administration,  but 
also  by  the  prior  administration,  im- 
plements a  key  provision  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Materials.  The  convention, 
which  was  a  U.S.  initiative,  requires 
State  parties  to  impose  criminal  sanc- 
tions upon  persons  who  commit  nucle- 
ar materials-related  crimes  of  the  type 
addressed  in  this  bill.  To  date,  26  na- 
tions, including  the  U.S.S.R.,  Prance, 
and  Great  Britain  have  signed  the 
convention.  Purther,  by  a  recent  vote 
of  98-0,  the  Senate  has  agreed  that 
the  convention  should  be  ratified. 

This  proposal  thus  serves  a  twofold 
purpose:  Deterring  and  punishing  ex- 
tremely dangerous  conduct  and  insur- 
ing that  the  United  States  lives  up  to 
its  international  commitments.  The 
bill  follows: 

H.R.  4442 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 

to    implement    the    Convention    on    the 

Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Material, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Convention  on  the  Physi- 
cal Protection  of  Nuclear  Material". 

Sbc.  2.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  69 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  70.— NUCLEAR  MATERIALS 
"Sec. 

"1445.  Prohibited  transactions  involving  nu- 
clear materials. 

"§  1445.  Prohibited  transactions  involving 
nuclear  materials 

"(a)  Whoever  intentionally— 

"(1)  receives,  possesses,  uses,  transfers, 
alters,  disposes,  or  disperses  any  material  in 
fact  containing  plutonium  or  uranium  In 
combination  or  otherwise  without  lawful  au- 
thority which  act  causes  or  is  likely  to  cause 
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death  or  serious  injury  to  any  person  or  sub- 
stantial damage  to  property; 

"(2)  commits  a  theft  or  robbery  of  any 
such  material; 

"(3)  embezzles  any  such  material  or  ob- 
tains any  such  material  by  fraud; 

"(4)  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  forego- 
ing offenses; 

"(5)  conspires  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going offenses,  if  any  act  to  effect  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy  is  done; 

"(6)  demands  such  material  by  threat  or 
use  of  force  or  by  any  other  form  of  Intimi- 
dation; or 
"(7)  threatens— 

"(A)  to  use  any  such  material  to  cause 
death  or  serious  injury  to  any  person  or  sub- 
stantial property  damage;  or 

"(B)  to  commit  an  offense  described  in 
paragraph  (a)(2)  of  this  section  in  order  to 
compel  action  or  inaction  by  a  natural  or 
legal  person,  international  organization,  the 
United  States  or  a  foreign  government  or 
any  political  subdivision  within  those  gov- 
ernments- 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  There  is  federal  Jurisdiction  over  an 
offense  described  in  this  section  if — 

"(1)  the  offense  is  committed  in  any  area 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
including  any  of  the  places  within  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  5  and  7  of  this  title  and  sec- 
tion 101(38)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301(38)); 

"(2)  the  offense  is  committed  by  a  nation- 
al of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  the  material  containing  the  plutoni- 
um or  uranium  concerned  was  in  use.  stor- 
age, or  transport  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
the  alleged  offender  Is  present  within  the 
United  States;  or 

"(4)  the  material  containing  the  plutoni- 
um or  uranium  concerned  was  at  the  time  of 
the  offense  in  shipment  via  any  mode— 
"(A)  to  the  United  States:  or 
"(B)  from  the  United  States  and  had  not 
arrived  at  a  facility  of  the  receiver  within 
the  country  of  ultimate  destination. 
"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 
"(1)    foreign   government'   and   'interna- 
tional  organization'   shall   have   the   same 
meanings    as    those    provided    in    section 
1116(b)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  -national  of  the  United  States'  means 
(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  a 
person  who,  though  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  owes  permanent  allegiance  to 
the  United  States; 

"(3)  'Plutonium'  means  plutonium  with  an 
Isotopic  concentration  not  in  excess  of  80 
per  centum  plutonium  238;  and 
"(4)  'uranium'  means— 
"(A)  uranium  not  in  the  form  of  ore  or 
ore-residue  that  contains  the  mixture  of  iso- 
topes as  occurring  In  nature; 

"(B)  uranium  that  contains  the  isotope 
235  or  233  or  both  in  such  amount  that  the 
abundance  ratio  of  the  sum  of  those  iso- 
topes to  the  isotope  238  Is  greater  than  the 
ratio  of  the  Isotope  235  to  the  isotope  238 
occurring  in  nature;  or 
"(C)  uranium  233. 

"(d)  In  the  course  of  enforcement  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  Attorney  General  may  request  as- 
sistance from  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency.  Including  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  any  statute,  rule,  or  regiilation  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  and 

"(2)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  investigate  all  aUeged  or  suspected  vio- 
lations of  this  chapter.". 


Sec.  3.  Paragraph  1116(bH5)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  foUowing  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  "or  a  public  organization  created 
pursuant  to  treaty  or  other  agreement 
under  international  law  as  an  Instrument 
through  or  by  which  two  or  more  foreign 
governments  engage  In  some  aspect  of  their 
conduct  of  International  affairs". 

Sec.  4.  The  analysis  of  part  I.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  entry  therein  for  chapter  69  the 
following  new  item: 
"70.  Nuclear  Materials.".* 


THE    RETIREMENT    OF    A    FINE 
PUBUC  SERVANT-ROBERT 

OUYE,  MAYOR  OF  MARINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  both  pride  and  sadness  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  a  fine  public 
servant,  the  mayor  of  Marina.  Calif., 
Bob  Ouye.  Bob  has  been  an  indispen- 
sable asset  during  the  early  years  of 
Marina's  existence  as  a  city— it  was  in- 
corporated only  in  1975— and  the  city, 
which  is  in  my  district,  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  replace  him. 

Bob  served  his  Nation  for  many 
years  before  he  returned  to  the  service 
of  a  more  local  constituency.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  some  20 
years  and  was  wounded  in  both  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  In  1972,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  after  his 
second  tour  of  duty— and  second 
injury— in  Vietnam. 

When  Bob  returned  to  California  for 
good,  he  was  hired  as  sheriff's  deputy 
for  Monterey  County,  and  he  has 
served  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  In 
1975,  when  Marina  was  incorporated. 
Bob  was  selected  as  a  charter  member 
of  its  new  city  council,  and  in  1978,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  council  as  the  city's 
second  mayor.  When  the  citizens  of 
Marina  voted  for  their  mayor  for  the 
first  time,  in  1980.  Bob  was  again  elect- 
ed. 

Under  Bob  Ouye's  tenure,  the  city  of 
Marina  has  made  tremendt  is  strides 
in  several  important  areas,  particular- 
ly in  its  efforts  to  improve  public 
safety  and  enhance  its  recreational  fa- 
cilities. Bob  has  been  instriunental  in 
focusing  attention  on  these  important 
goals. 

In  addition.  Bob  has  set  and  exam- 
ple of  integrity  and  public  service  by 
not  accepting  a  salary  for  his  job  as 
mayor.  This  has  been  a  sign  of  his 
dedication  to  working  for  the  public, 
and  it  is  that  spirit  of  selflessness  that 
will  be  missed  most  by  the  people  of 
Marina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  Bob  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  health  problems 
that  have  forced  him  to  resign  will  be 
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eased  considerably  by  his  stepping 
down  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
devote  at  least  some  of  his  time  to  the 
public  good,  as  he  has  now  for  so 
many  years.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoNxs  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  Septem- 
ber 9,  10,  and  11  on  account  of  a  neces- 
sary absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission 

to  address  the  House,  following  the 

legislative   program   and   any   special 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolf)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materisd:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes 
todfty. 

Mr.  Hartnett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoGovsEK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Anwunzio,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ireland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins,  of  Illinois,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 15,  to  lead  memorial  tributes 
to  the  late  Roy  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr.  Dixon,  for  60  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 16. 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  60  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 23,  to  lead  memorial  tributes  to 
the  late  Honorable  James  A.  Haley  of 
Florida. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Sensenbrenner  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4169  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  4169  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolf)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 


Mr.    Young    of    Florida    in    10    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  LeBoutillier. 
Mr.  Graoison. 
Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Phiup  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Nelligan. 
Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY. 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lungren  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MooRE. 
Mr.  Broyhill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kogovsek)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Vento. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in   10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Fary. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GuARiNi  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  LuKEN. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Sabo. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Weiss. 

SOLARZ. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILI^S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  547.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon; 

S.  694.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  to  increase  the  authorized 
personnel  end  strengths  for  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  construction  at  certain  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  875.  An  act  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam,  Calif.;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 13,  1981,  as  "Commodore  John 
Barry  Day." 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and 

H.R.  4242.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  econom- 
ic growth  through  reductions  in  individual 
income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of  deprecia- 
ble property,  incentives  for  small  business, 
and  incentives  for  savings,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing days  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

On  Augiist  5, 1981: 

H.R.  1100.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  certain  ben- 
efit programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  veterans  who  are  former  prisoners 
of  war,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  141.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  period  from 
October  4,  1981,  through  October  10,  1981. 
as  "National  Schoolbus  Safety  Week." 
On  August  12,  1981: 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  and 


H.R.  4242.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  econom- 
ic growth  through  reductions  in  individual 
income  tax  rates,  the  expensing  of  deprecia- 
ble property,  Incentives  for  small  businesses, 
and  incentives  for  savings,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ttaove  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
206,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  September  10,  1981,  at 
10  a.m.  in  memory  of  the  late  William 
R.  Cotter  of  Connecticut. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 

August  4,  1981,  the  following  report  was 

filed  on  August  14, 19811 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  1807.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
and  sell  general  obligation  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  certain  liabilities  of  the 
District,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-219).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

ISubmttted  September  9,  19811 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Report  on  allocation  of  budget  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1982  (Rept.  No.  97-220).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Matsdi,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Wampler): 
H.R.  4416.  A  bUl  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  in  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
contagious  or  infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
H.R.  4417.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  grant  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay  to  certain  reservists 
who  did  not  jjerform   active  duty   before 
August  16,  1945,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  4418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  individual  retirement 
accounts  and  certain  other  retirement  plans 
from  investing  in  collectibles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  4419.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  modify  habeas  corpus 


procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.    RANGEL  (for   himself,   Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Moore): 
H.R.  4420.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  small  issue  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  4421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958    to   require    airlines 
which  cancel  flights  to  compensate  passen- 
gers for  the  increased  costs  of  taking  alter- 
native flights;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Ms.  FIEDLER: 
H.R.  4422.  A  biU  to  enforce  the  14th  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with 
respect  to  certain  law  enforcement  miscon- 
duct by  providing  a  substitute  remedy  for 
the   existing  remedy   of  exclusion   of  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  punrases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  waive  sovereign  im- 
munity and  create  a  cause  of  action  with  re- 
spect to  gross  negligence  in  granting  Feder- 
al parole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4424.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  limit 
release  of  State  prisoners  by  Federal  courts 
pending  Federal  habeas  corpus  consider- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4425.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  conclusive  rebuttal  of  certain  allegations 
made  by  applicants  for  Federal  habeas 
corpus  if  the  record  of  State  proceedings 
contradicts  such  allegations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4426.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2254  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  limit 
Federal  habeas  corpus  proceedings  based  on 
SUte  convictions  in  certain  cases  where 
SUte  courts  remedies  may  not  be  properly 
exhausted;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  4427.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
limit  the  use  of  civil  actions  under  that  sec- 
tion to  review  the  conditions  of  imprison- 
ment of  State  and  local  prisoners;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri): 
H.R.  4428.  A  bill  relating  to  the  duty-free 
entry  of  certain  .scientific  equipment  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  Ellis  Pischel  SUte 
Cancer    Hospital,    Columbia,    Mo.;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTNETT: 
H.R.  4429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  with  respect  to 
suits  for  damages  brought  against  individual 
defendants  acting  not  in  behalf  of  their 
union  but  in  their  personal  and  nonunion 
capacity  for  violating  a  no-strike  provision 
of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement,   and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4430.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8345  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that 
unless  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  civil 
service  retirement  benefits  receive  their  ini- 
tial annuity  payments  promptly,  such  indi- 
viduals shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payments 
for  interest  that  has  accrued  on  the  delayed 
payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.R.  4431.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  E.  Michael  Roll  Post  Office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  4432.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Ux  incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  building  and  rehabili- 
Ution  of  rental  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4433.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  which  provides  that  certain  ex-service 
members  will  not  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOFFETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Walcren): 
H.R.  4434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  dis- 
closure of  cerUin  employment  Ux  informa- 
tion to  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  for  specified  uses 
in  such  Institute's  epidemiological  research 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  4435.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion for  the  resolution  of  impasses  in  Feder- 
al labor-management  collective  bargaining; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,   Mr.    Neal.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
FocLiETTA,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     Mr. 
Bedell,     Mr.     Panetta.    and    Mrs. 
Bodqdabo): 
H.R.  4436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  raise  from  35  to  45  the  maxi- 
mum age  at  which  an  individual  may  receive 
an  original  appointment  as  a  commissioned 
officer    in    a    Regular   component    of    the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moorheao  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.     Rodino,     Mr.     Markey,     Mr. 
Grecg,  Mr.  Rosenthal,   Mr.   c:hap- 
PELL,  Mrs.  COU.INS  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  4437.  A  bill  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation by  providing  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  an  expanded  basis  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PAUL 
H.R.  4438.  A  bill  to  provide  for  creation  of 
a  Review  Commission  on  Enforcement  and 
Prosecution  Under  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4439.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
added  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  which  treats  investments  by  individual 
retirement  plans  in  collecUbles  as  distribu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  4440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  with  respect 
to  the  sUtus  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  O[>erations. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  the  fees 
of  the  Copyright  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4442.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  implement  the  Convention 
on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Mate- 
rial, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SHAMANSKY   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat); 
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H.R.  4443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Improved  manage- 
ment of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
increase  the  return  on  investments  to  those 
funds:    to    the    Committee   on    Ways   and 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  4444.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  research  or  experimental  ex- 
penditures for  purposes  of  the  small  issue 
exemption  from  the  industrial  development 
bond  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
H.R.  4445.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  VJS.  Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Navaho  Indian  Tribe:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4446.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Traverse  Bay  Harbor  in  Elm- 
wood  Township.  Leelanau  County,  Mich.,  to 
the  "Greilicliville  Harbor":  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Public  Worlts  and  TransporUtion. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
HJl.  4447.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  in- 
creases in  the  medicare  part  A  deductible 
and  coinsurance  amounts  and  the  Increase 
in  the  medicare  part  B  deductible  amount 
effected  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981:  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Eiiergy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  4448.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  As- 
sistant Secretaries  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHtJRST: 
H.R.  4449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  benefits  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  or  who  are 
residing  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
H.R.  4450.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  surplus  property  to  any  State  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  criminal  jus- 
tice facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJ.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  President  to  consult  with  the  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substantially  reducing  interest  rates 
within  the  next  90  days:  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  those  consulta- 
tions within  30  days;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  IRELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  following  the 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget,  any  ex- 
isting budget  surplus  should  be  applied  to 
reducing  the  national  debt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  4  through  10.  1981,  as 
"National  Respect  Life  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJ.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  commemorative  medals  to  be  struck  by 
the  Netherlands-American  Amity  Trust  in 
honor  of  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
Netherlands-American  diplomatic  relations 
shall  be  national  commemorative  medals:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res  323.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  High  School  Activities  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
S6rvic6. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broomfield)  (by  request): 
H.J.  Res.  324.  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  role  and  funding  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  identities  of  agents  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency;  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Conunittee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  should  be  ad- 
journed on  October  19,  1981,  to  permit  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  participate  in 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  the  surren- 
der at  Yorktown,  Va..  of  the  British  Army 
to  the  mUitary  forces  led  by  Gen.  George 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE: 
H.   Res.   207.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  August  19  incident  above  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  and  the  attitudes  and  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  Libya:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Marri- 
ott): 
H.  Res.  208.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
in    approving    the    District    of    Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  of  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MOFFETT: 
H.  Res.  209.  Resolution  to  disapprove  syn- 
thetic fuel  action  1981-1  (relating  to  a  loan 
guarantee  for  the  Oil  Shale  Corporation);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.  Res.  210.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  windfall  profits 
tax  reduction  provisions  contained  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  be  re- 
pealed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


171.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  American  Samoa,  relative 
to  the  political  status  of  the  territory:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

172.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  a  single 
islandwide  power  system  on  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

173.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Republic  of 
Palau,  relative  to  its  views  concerning  the 
formulation,  financing,  and  operation  of 
U.S.  Federal  programs  affecting  the  Repub- 
lic of  Palau  and  its  {>olitical  subdivisions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

174.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress call  a  convention  for  the  specific  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  lifetime  appoint- 
ments of  Federal  Supreme  Court  Justices 
and  all  other  Federal  judges  and  require 
that  they  be  elected  and  reelected  every  6 
years  by  the  people;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

175.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

176.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

177.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  funding  of  the  clean  water  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transt>ortation. 

178.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  declaring 
certain  Minnesota  counties  to  be  disaster 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Federal 
disaster  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  WorlM  and  Transportation. 

179.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  Iranian  assets  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  to  the  social  security 
trust  fund;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

166.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  relative  to  the  Federal  to- 
bacco loan  and  acreage  allotment  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

167.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  pesti- 
cide registration  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

168.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  food  irradiation;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

169.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  the  adoption  of  a  national  strategy  of 
peace  through  strength:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

170.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stete  of  California,  relative  to  Greece; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  4451.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Ralph  Edwards,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  38:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Frknzel.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  San- 
TiNi.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  KiLDEE.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  319:  Mr.  Beard. 

H.R.  337:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Lent.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
HoYER.  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  393:  Mr.  Chafpell. 

H.R.  450:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 


Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Coughuh,  and  Mr. 
Beard. 

H.R.  484:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Heptel. 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
SiLjANDER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Staton 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  STxroDS,  and  Mr. 
Wirth. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  1127:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  1139:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1173:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1180:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Siuander. 

H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  BowEN. 

H.R.  1519:  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  1819:  Mr.  Dreier  and  Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  1822:  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.R.  1922:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  2038:  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  2292:  Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  2309:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  DakoU. 

H.R.  2310:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Fuppo,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm.  and  Mr.  Hepner. 

H.R.  2352:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  2445:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado  and 
Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Murtha  and  Mr.  Bapalis. 

H.R.  2776:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2835:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  2932:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3079:  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  3262:  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  3412:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  3540:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Wolfe. 

H.R.  3613:  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R.  3704:  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Rarall,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  3719:  Mr.  Siljander  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  3721:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  3841:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  3901:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  3984:  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  4000:  Mr.  Marriott  and  Mr.  Breaux. 
H.R.   4012:   Mr.   Markey,   Mr.   Foglietta, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Gibbons,    Mr.    Weaver,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr. 
Lantos,    Mr.    Atkinson,    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  Mr.  Vento. 
H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Albosta. 
H.R.  4063:  Mr.  Napier. 
H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Mitchell   of   Maryland.    Mr.    Simon.    Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr. 
Neal. 


H.R.  4091:  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Gum,  Mr. 
Kindness,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
E^MERSON.  Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  4158:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  4164:  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  4220:  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.R.  4230:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Laco- 
MARsiNO.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Fascell.  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

H.R.  4325:  Mr.  Walgren  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Lewis. 

H.J.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Fowler. 

H.J.    Res.    250:    Mr.    Gingrich   and   Mr. 

HOYER. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Annunzio.  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Crockett.  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  273:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Missouri.         , 

H.J.  Res.  286:  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Conyers. 

H.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Hoyer. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

161.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
boards  of  the  American  Supply  and  Machin- 
ery Manufactuers'  Association.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  the  National  Industrial  Distributors 
Association.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the 
Southern  Industrial  Distributors  Associa- 
tion, Atlanta,  Ga.,  relative  to  productivity; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

162.  Also,  petition  of  the  193d  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.,  Houston,  Tex.,  relative  to  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Academy  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Latmr. 

163.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative 
to  a  sound  national  employment  and  train- 
ing policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

164.  Also,  petition  of  Local  5011,  Commu- 
nications Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 
Lockport.  111.,  relative  to  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers' strike;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

165.  Also,  petition  of  the  Director.  Head 
Start  of  Fayette  County,  Uniontown.  Pa., 
relative  to  funds  for  Head  Start  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

166.  Also,  petition  of  Rosalind  Z.  Smith, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  et  al.,  relative  to  funds 
for  handicapped  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

167.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion   of    Attorneys    General.    Washington. 


D.C..  relative  to  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

168.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Trenton.  Mich.,  relative  to  cable  television; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

169.  Also,  petition  of  Lyle  Noel,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  et  al..  relative  to  acid  rain;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

170.  Also,  petition  of  Aralee  Scripter.  Lo- 
gansport.  Ind..  et  al..  relative  to  citizens' 
band  radio  regulations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

171.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Operation  Threshold  Community 
Action  Agency,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  relative  to 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

172.  Also,  petition  of  the  Consumers  Orga- 
nization for  the  Hearing  Impaired,  Inc., 
Laurel,  Md..  relative  to  its  support  of  H.r! 
375  and  S.  604  to  require  that  telephone  re- 
ceivers be  compatible  with  hearing  aid  tele- 
colls;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

173.  Also,  petition  of  Mirza  Gholam  Hafiz, 
Speaker,  Bangladesh  Parliament,  Dacca,  rel- 
ative to  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Bangladesh;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

174.  Also,  petition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  relative  to  a  solution  to  the 
dispute  in  northern  Ireland:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

175.  Also,  petition  of  the  Ohio  Municipal 
Clerks  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio,  relative 
to  the  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

176.  Also,  petition  of  the  Michigan  Munic- 
ipal Clerks  Association,  Novi,  Mich.,  relative 
to  the  holding  of  national  elections  on  Sun- 
days; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

177.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Urban 
Indian  Council,  Denver,  Colo.,  relative  to 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  organization's 
fifth  annual  convention;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

178.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  a  proposed  Model  Grand 
Jury  Reform  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

179.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. New  York  State  Defenders  Association, 
Inc.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

180.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  rel- 
ative to  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

181.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  Scotland  Neck,  N.C.,  relative 
to  restricted  immigration;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

182.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  Council  of 
North  Carolina,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  Scotland  Neck,  N.C.,  relative 
to  illegal  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

183.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Wallace, 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  et  al.,  relative  to  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

^84.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General.  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  military  cooperation  with 
drug  enforcement  officials;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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185.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Official  Human  Rights  Agen- 
cies. Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed Anti-Discrimination  Act  of  1981: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

186.  Also,  petition  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General.  Jackson  Hole.  Wyo.,  relative  to  bail 
reform;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

187.  Also,  petition  of  John  L.  Ray.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  relative  to  drug  traffic  and 
penalties;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4209 
By  Mrs.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
—Page  27.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  the  words 
"official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses of  the  Board". 

Page  27.  line  10.  strike  out  the  words  "of 
the  Administrator". 

Page  27.  line  20.  after  the  comma  follow- 
ing the  word  "Provided,"  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "That  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
cA/*f  ion' 

( 1 )  not  more  than  $272,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  operation  of  guide  services: 

(2)  not  more  than  $60,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  a  residence  for 
the  Administrator,  including  staffing,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5913  of  title  5.  United 
^t.&tGs  Oodc 

(3)  not  more  than  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  disbursement  by  the  Administrator 
for  employee  recreation  and  community 
projects: 

(4)  not  more  than  $520,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  procurement  of  expert  and  consult- 
ant services  as  provided  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code: 

(5)  not  more  than  $3,724,000  shall  be 
available  for  maintenance  and  alteration  of 
facilities  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 


of  Panama,  used  by  the  Commission,  of 
which  the  United  States  reUins  use  pursu- 
ant to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977 
and  related  agreements:  and  (6)  not  more 
than  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
of  the  supervisory  Board  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  1102  of  Public  Law  96-70  (93 
Stat.  456).  including  travel  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code:  Provided  further, ". 

Page  28.  line  3.  change  the  colon  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line 
14  and  all  of  lines  4  through  7. 

Page  28.  line  20.  after  the  comma  follow- 
ing the  words  "Provided,  That"  insert  the 
following:  "of  the  sums  referred  to  in  this 
paragraph,  not  more  than  the  following 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(1)  for  transit  projects.  $13,764,000; 

(2)  for  general  support  projects. 
$3  252  000' 

(3)  for  utilities  projects.  $1,870,000;  and 

(4)  for  quarters  improvement  projects: 
$880,000:  Provided  further:". 

Page  28.  line  22.  change  the  colon  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line 
22  and  all  of  lines  23  and  24. 

Page  29  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  in  their 
entirety. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
—Page  14,  line  24.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  therof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided  further:  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading.  $1,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  operation  of 
the  National  Driver  Register.". 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
—Page  38,  after  line  15.  add  the  following 
new  Section: 

Sec.  322.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  implement  any  change  in 
the  policy  or  rules  governing  the  operation 
of  aircraft  at  Washington  National  Airport 
(14  CPR  93.  Subpart  K;  14  CFR  159.  Sub- 
part C)  as  such  policy  or  rules  were  in  effect 
on  July  31.  1981.  This  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  any  change  in  14  CFR  159.60  nor 
shall  it  apply  to  Special  Federal  Aviation 
Regulation  No.  44.  amendments  thereto  or 
orders  issued  thereunder. 


—Page  38.  after  line  15.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  322.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  implement  any  change  in 
the  policy  or  rules  governing  the  operation 
of  aircraft  at  Washington  National  Airport 
(14  CFR  93.  Subpart  K;  14  CFR  159.  Sub- 
part C)  as  such  policy  or  rules  were  in  effect 
on  July  31.  1981.  This  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  Special  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tion No.  44.  amendments  thereto  or  orders 
issued  thereunder. 

—Page  38.  after  line  15.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  322.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  salary  or  other 
expense  for  the  purposes  of  putting  into 
effect  or  enforcing  any  rule  which  requires 
any  reduction  in  the  total  daily  number  of 
flights  by  (a)  air  carriers  except  air  taxis, 
(b)  or  air  taxis,  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port below  the  number  operated  on  July  31, 
1981:  except  that  this  limitation  shall  not 
apply  to  Special  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tion No.  44,  amendments  thereto  or  orders 
issued  thereunder. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 

-Page  3.  line  9.  strike  "$1,402,898,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,450,000,000". 

Page  4.  line  3.  strike  "391.000.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$425,000,000". 

Page  4.  line  24.  strike  "$29,730,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "33,000,000". 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
—Add  the  following  section: 

Sec.  .  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  salary  or  other 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into 
effect  or  enforcing  any  rule  or  order  which 
requires  any  reduction  in  the  total  daily 
number  of  flights  by  (a)  air  carriers  except 
air  taxis,  or  (b)  air  taxis,  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  below  the  number  operated 
on  July  31,  1981;  except  that  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  Special  Federal  Aviation 
Regulation  44,  amendments  thereto  or 
orders  issued  thereunder. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Corgressiomai.  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  re(3ulred  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1981: 

(NoTE.-The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  date. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 

figure,  nil  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  fUing  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)       | 

Note  ON  Item  "A".-(a)  Iw  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 
(i)  ■Employee".-To  file  as  an  "employee",  stete  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

jom  m  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  wUI  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (n)  Tf  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  fUed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— Stete  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interesU."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  'Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  I»ublications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  Stete  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


2.  Stete  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  stetutes  and  bills;  (i>)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citetions  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  stete  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  '•C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.l 
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A.  AcUon,  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
2010  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium.  1582  South  Parker  Road.  Suite 
210,  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
202  E  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Preserve  Federal- 
ly Assisted  Short  Line  Railroads,  c/o  Wald 
Harlu^er  &  Ross.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  J.  Adler.  Jr..  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  850,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1411 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  850.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Advocates  To  Save  Legal  Services.  Inc.. 
1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th  Floor.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street,  Suite  590,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Pathologist  Practice  Association.  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ag-Energy  Resources,  Inc..  7346A 
South  Alton  Way.  Englewood.  Calif.  90112. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  National  Corp..  2320  South 
Tower.  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75201. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Military  Accessories  Service  Associ- 
ation. Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue.  Suite  1118.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  dc  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Missouri  Terminal  Oil  Co.,  Inc..  3854 
South  First  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Richard  Suman.  2444  Times  Boulevard. 
Suite  101,  Houston,  Tex.  77005. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tom  Reldy.  Inc.,  110  Milam.  Suite  2170. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp.,  530  McCullough 
Avenue.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78292. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 


B.  Dade  County  Aviation  Department. 
P.O.  Box  502075  AMF.  Miami.  Fla.  33159. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Dade  County  Seaport  Authority.  1015 
North  America  Way.  Miami.  Fla.  33132. 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander.  2000  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs. 
Inc..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Allen.  Intellectual  Property 
Owners,  Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intellectual  Property  Owners.  Inc.. 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates,  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Associated  Universities.  Inc.,  Upton, 
N.Y.  11973. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates,  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive,  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  County  of  Suffolk.  H.  Lee  Dennison 
Building,  Veterans  Memorial  Highway. 
Hauppauge.  N.Y.  11787. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  New  York  State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 1220  Washington  Avenue.  State 
Campus.  Albany,  N.Y.  12232. 

A.  American  Association  of  Crop  Insurers, 
209  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60606. 

A.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, Box  17407,  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20041. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street,  SW..  Suite  104.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

A.  American  Paratranslt  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  340276.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134. 

A.  American  Way,  915  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Americans  for  Nuclear  Energy.  P.O. 
Box  28371,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Morris  J.  AmiUy.  P.C..  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  Suite  168,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

«.  Luz  International.  Ltd..  1105  Burlin- 
game  Avenue.  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.. 
P.O.  Box  488.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Securities  Group,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  1  Greenwich 
Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 


A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Invsco  Corp..  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60603 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Peruisylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities,  Inc..  100  Inter- 
pace  Parkway.  Parisppany.  N.J.  07054. 

A.  George  L.  Atwood.  Suite  500.  700  South 
Colorado  Boulevard.  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Ronald  R.  Austin.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Overseas  Education  Association;  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Assoca- 
tion.  5849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

A.  Jed.  L.  Babbin,  4910  North  27  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  for  (VS.  St  Overseas 
Tax  Fairness  Committee.  Inc.).  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Suite  505,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bailey.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Baker  St  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle.  Inc..  1500  South  Tower. 
Pennzoil  Place.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Baker  St  Botts.  1701  Peruisylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texasgulf.  Inc..  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Waldon  L.  Baker.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  802,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  802.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  St  IngersoU. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  460.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Industrial  Development  Author- 
ity, 1577  C  Street,  Suite  304,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  St  IngersoU. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  460.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peimsylvanla  Association  of  Industrial 
Development  Authorities.  Suite  302.  5  West 
10th  Street,  Erie.  Pa.  16501. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  St  Colbum.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Industrias  Quimicas  y  Tartaricas.  S.A.. 
Barcelona  68.  Gerona,  Spain. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  St  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Hedged  Portfolio  Advisors.  500  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  St 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith.  Schapiro.  Simon  St 
Armstrong.  26  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

B.  Hugo  Neu  St  Sons.  Inc..  380  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Barrett.  Smith.  Schapiro.  Simon  St 
Armstrong.  26  Brdadway.  Suite  1400.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  En- 
forcement and  Administration  Corp.,  11 
West  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Barrett.  Smith,  Schapiro.  Simon  & 
Armstrong.  26  Broadway.  Suite  1400.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  T.  Michael  Barry.  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Peruisylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Weldon  V.  Barton.  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  202,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Bastow.  907  Sixth  Street 
SW..  Suite  806.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Continental  Airlines.  7300  World  Way 
West.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90009. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3859. 
Abilene.  Tex.  79604. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  St  Capehart.  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1025,  Washington  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Mayflower  Corp.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
46206. 

A.  Reginald  E.  Beane,  Risk  St  Insurance 
Management  Society,  Inc.,  205  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Risk  St  Insurance  Management  Society, 
Inc..  205  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Bell,  Boyd  &  Uoyd.  3  First  National 
Plaza,  70  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
60602. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1  Jefferson 
Square,  Boise.  Idaho  83728. 

A.  Mary  E.  Bemhard,  Flexible  Packaging 
Association,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Moe  Biller,  American  Postal  Workers 
Union,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Susan  Bingham.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 
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B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conoco.  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co.,  5901  Green  Valley 
Circle.  Culver  City.  Calif.  90230. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3859. 
Abilene.  Tex.  79604. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association,  P.O. 
Box  564,  Mattoon,  111.  61983. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Charles  R.  Blumenfeld;  Bogle  St  Gates, 
Bank  of  California  Center,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98164. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association, 
1620  South  Jackson  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite  401.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  E.  Bosley.  Coalition  for  Legal 
Services.  Inc..  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coalition  for  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Roy  G.  Bowman;  Bowman,  Conner, 
Touhey  St  Thornton,  Suite  620N,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
50250,  New  Orleans,  La.  70150. 

A.  Bracewell  St  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLC  of  America,  Inc.,  2  Allen  Center. 
Suite  2200.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  I>avid  A.  Bradley.  Suite  906.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  2101  L  Street  NW..  Suite  906, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Mark  Brand,  Creamer,  Dickson,  Bas- 
ford.  Inc.,  Suite  905,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Creamer.  Dickson.  Basford.  Inc..  1633 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handy  St  Harman,  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Richard  M.  Brerman.  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Bricker  St.  Eckler.  1301  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150.  Washington.  D.C. 
20515. 

B.  American  Small  St  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. Ohio  Chapter.  426  West  Main 
Street.  Bellevue.  Ohio  44811. 

A.  Andrea  L.  Bridgeman.  Finley.  Kumble. 
Wagner.  Heine.  Underberg  St  Casey.  1120 


Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

B.  Finley,  Kumble,  Wagner.  Heine.  Under- 
berg St  Casey  (for  Stewart  Environmental 
Systems.  Inc..  485  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022)  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  R.  Bromwich.  Foley,  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.)  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  Browder,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Toledo  Mining  Co..  10  Broadway  Build- 
ing, Suite  500.  Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah  84101. 

A.  Brown  St  Roady,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1070.  Washingtx)n.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Amax.  Inc.,  Amax  Center.  Greenwich. 
Conn.  06830. 

A.  Brown  St  Roady.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1070.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Transportation.  415  12th  Street  NW..  Room 
508.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman  St  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch.  Hubbard.  Inc..  1  Liberty 
Plaza,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeldman  St  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Multifamily  Finance  Action  Group, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036,^ 

A.  John  S.  Buckley,  National  Tax  LimiU- 
tion  Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Michael  S.  Burch.  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Suite  116.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Legal  Fund,  201 
Massachustts  Avenue,  Suite  116,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cooke,  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  1 
Franklin  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  St  Brashares.  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Floor  Brokers. 
c/o  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  St  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  C.  P.  Rehab  Corp..  20  E^ast  67th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  Conoco.  Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  tt 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Evans  Transportation  Co.,  The  East 
Tower.  Suite  900.  2550  Golf  Road.  Rolling 
Meadows.  111.  60008. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PLM,  Inc.,  50  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PORTEC.  Inc.,  300  Windsor  Drive,  Oak 
Brook,  lU.  60521. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Richmond  Leasing,  1700  West  Loop 
South.  Suite  1500.  Houston.  Tex.  77027. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Trailer  Triun  Co..  101  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  lU.  60606. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co..  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  SUtes  Rail  Service,  Inc..  633 
Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Amfac  Garden  Products,  Inc..  840  Mal- 
colm Road.  Suite  200,  Burlingame,  Calif. 
94010. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  3470  Mildred  E)rive.  Palls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District, 
NeweU.  S.  Dak.  57760. 

A.  Cellulose  Manufacturers'  Association, 
5908  Columbia  Pike.  Suite  101.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807,  Inc.. 
1611  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Henry  Chamberlain.  Priest  &,  Pine. 
Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

A.  Chappell  Communications  Manage- 
ment, 245  West  Elmwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
431.  Dayton.  Ohio  45454. 

B.  The  National  Management  Association. 
2210  Arbor  Boulevard.  Dayton.  Ohio  45439. 

A.  William  B.  Cherkasky.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B  Westinghouse  Hectric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A.  Joe  Cobb.  Cobb.  Green  St  Associates. 
Ltd..  3438  North  Southport  Avenue.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60657. 

B.  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Cohen  St  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Fourth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Leasing  International 
Inc..  633  Battery  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.  94111. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau,  P.O. 
Box  68700.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  Skyline  Center,  Suite  305,  5205  Lees- 


A.  John  Chwat,  5301  Inver-Chapel  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  COMSAT  Corp.,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza    burg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


A.  Cladouhos  St  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Securities  Groups,  500  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  William  A.  Clement.  Jr.,  The  Dobbs 
Corp.,  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Business  Council,  2626  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  202,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 


A.  Clifford  St  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 

A.  Capital  Counselors,  Inc.,  1700  K  Street     Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems.  229  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Australian  Meat  St  Livestock  Corp.,  1 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048 


A.  Geri  Colombaro,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Gerald  R.  Connor,  6500  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

A.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla- 
tion. 5707  Seminary  Road.  No.  308.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Jay  Constantlne.  David  Vienna  St  Asso- 


A.  John  Benjamin  Carroll.  918  Onondaga     Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Clifford  St  Wamke.  815  Connecticut     elates,  510  C  Street  NE.,  Suite  100,  Washing- 


Savings    Bank    Building,    Syracuse,    N.Y. 
13202. 

B.  Dairy  Farmer  Distributors  of  America, 
Inc..  Old  Seneca  Turnpike,  Chittenango, 
N.Y. 

A.  Patricia  Carroll,  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Woodruff  Lee  Carroll,  918  Onondaga 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
13202. 

B.  Dairy  Farmer  Distributors  of  America, 
Inc..  Old  Seneca  Turnpike.  Chittenango, 
N.Y. 

A.  Susan  B.  Carver,  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation, 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 


B.   Phillips   Petroleum   Co., 
OkU. 


Bartlesville, 


A.  Coalition  for  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Room  908.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Coan.  Couture.  Lyons  St  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  A-C  Valley  Corp..  Box  402,  Emlenton, 
Pa.  16373. 

A.  Coan.  Couture,  Lyons  St  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intematio.  Inc..  116  John  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Coan.  Couture.  Lyons  St  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  TOSCO,  10100  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  St  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


ton.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  SUte  of  California.  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller. State  Capitol.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95805. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chtd..  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
1833  Filmore  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94120. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chtd..  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Comprehensive  Care  Corp.,  660  New- 
port Center  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
92660. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chtd..  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  of  County  Medical  Societies, 
Doctors  Building,  Independence  and  Kenne- 
dy, Shawnee,  Okla.  74801. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chtd..  Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Piedmont  Airlines.  Smith  Reynolds  Air- 
port. Wlnston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chtd.,  nth  Floor,  1015  I8th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Port  Authority  of  Guam,  P.O.  Box 
1445,  Agana,  Guam  96910. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chtd.,  nth  Floor,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Republic  Airlines,  Inc.,  7500  Airline 
Drive,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55450. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chtd..  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tanadguslx  Corp.,  St  Paul  Island, 
Alaska  99660. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chtd..  Suite  1100,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  USAlr,  Inc.,  National  Airport,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey,  212  North  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp.,  (for  Marconi  Space  St 
Defense  Systems),  212  North  Lee  Street,  Al- 
exandria, Va.  22314. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp..  (for  ICORE  Interna- 
tional). 212  North  Lee  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp.,  (for  Messerschmltt- 
Bolkow-Blohm),  212  North  Lee  Street.  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

A.  Emmanuel  M.  Cooper.  651  State  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  06604. 

A.  James  M.  Copeland.  Chicago  Mercan- 
tile Exchange,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  444 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

A.  Corcoran,  Hardesty,  Ewart,  Whyte  St 
Pollto,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  510, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

A.  Corcoran;  Hardesty,  Ewart,  Whyte  St 
Pollto,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  510. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives,  1575 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Corcoran.  Youngman  St  Rowe  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Frank  G.  Kingsley,  285  Canoe  Road, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840. 

A.  Corcoran,  Youngman  St  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  MiUiken  St  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1927,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.  29304. 


B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Council  for  Rural  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  400S, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jean  Anne  Courey,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Arab  Americans,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Facet  Enterprises,  Inc.,  7030  South 
Yale  Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74177. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reichhold  Energy  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1482.  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401. 

A.  Cramer  <fe  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Cramer  St  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Mark  C.  (Earner,  1320  19th  Street  NW., 
NO.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  City  of  Miami. 
Miami,  Fla.),  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street  NW., 
No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  Dade  County, 
Miami,  Fla.),  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  St  Cramer  (for  City  of  Miami, 
Miami,  Fla.),  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer  (for  Dade  County, 
Miami,  Fla.),  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Crane,  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helicopter  Association  Inte.,  1110  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  NW,  Suite  430.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
10100,  Reno,  Nev.  89502. 
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B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

A.  Richard  C.  Cunan,  California  Canners 
St  Growers,  3100  Ferry  BuUdlng,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Gary  L.  Curran.  328  F  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Conservative  Caucus.  Inc..  422  Maple 
Avenue.  East  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Charles  B.  Curtis.  Van  Ness.  Feldman. 
Sutcliffe.  Curtis  St  Levenberg.  1050  Thomas 
Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  P.  Curtis.  Jr..  Genesee  Public 
Affairs.  Inc..  36  West  Main  Street.  Roches- 
ter. N.Y.  14614. 

B.  Ministry  of  the  Environment.  Province 
of  Ontario.  Canada,  135  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West,  Toronto.  Ontario  M4V1P5. 

A.  Damrell.  Damrell  St  Nelson.  P.C.  911 
13th  Street.  P.O.  Box  3489.  Modesto.  Calif.. 
95353. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  9  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Cheryl  Davis.  David  Vienna  St  Asso- 
ciates. 510  C  Street  NE..  Suite  100.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  State  of  California,  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller, SUte  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95805. 

A.  Davis  Polk  St  WardweU,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Edward  N.  Delaney,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Comark.  4000  MacArthur  Boulevard. 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.  92660. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  St  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  St  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Payco  American  Corporation,  6230 
Busch  Boulevard,  Columbus,  Ohio  43229. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  St  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C  20004. 

B.  Pepslco,  Inc.,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

A.  Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Corp.,  200  South  Street, 
Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 


A.  Richard   L.   Corrigan.    1090   Vermont  A.  CroweU  St  Moring.   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  560.  Washington.  D.C.  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
^^^- .  B.    Zimpro.    Inc.,    MUitary   Road,    Roth- 

B.  CH2M  Hill,  Inc.,  1600  Southwest  West-  schUd,  Wis.  54474. 
em  Boulevard.  Corvallls.  Oreg.  97330.                                                  

A.  Charles  T.  Cudlip,  Chrysler  Corp..  1100        ... „ ^  „ 

A.  Tom  Cosgrove.  530  Seventh  Street  SE..  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.     Moon,  1901  L  Street,  NW.,  801  Washington 

Washington.  D.C.  20003.  20036.                                                                     D.C  20036. 


A.  Kendall  P.   Dexter.  9  Coimtry  Club 
Road.  Mobile.  Ala.  36608. 

B.  MacMlllan  Bloedel  Inc.,  Pine  Hill,  Ala. 
36769. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright,  McKean,  Cudlip  St 
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B.  J.  Aron  &  Co..  Inc.,  160  Water  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  lOOM. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright,  McKean,  Cudlip  & 
Moon,  1901  L  Street,  NW.,  801,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  K  Mart  Corp.,  3100  West  Big  Beaver 
Road.  Troy.  Mich.  48084. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin.  3101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coalition  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  4e  South  Atlantic  States. 
2101  L  Street  NW.,  10th  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Etebra  N.  Diener.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Dennis  C.  Dix,  Outdoor  Power  Equip- 
ment Institute,  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brian  J.  Donadio,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  104,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  104.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

A.  Earl  C.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Nussbaum  St.  Owen, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Plaintiffs'  Anti-Trust  liiaison  Society, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  708.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 1375  East  Silbenthaler  Avenue. 
Dayton.  Ohio  45414. 

A.  Raymond  Durazo.  Air-Conditioning  St 
Refrigeration  Institute.  1815  North  Port 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Conditionlng  St  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Port  Myer  Dnve,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  B.  J.  Durham,  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  St  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2121.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78403. 

A.  William  Echols.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Iidining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Christine  A.  Edwards.  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
802.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  Pran  EizensUt.  9107  Brierly  Road. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project.  Inc. 

A.  Jane  B.  Esterly.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 


B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Ellen  Egan  Eves,  ICI  Americas,  Inc., 
Wilmington.  Del.  19897. 

B.  ICI  Americas.  Inc..  Wilmington.  Del. 
19897. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing,  Jr.,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  (for  American  Gener- 
al Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing.  Jr..  1101  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  (for  Mitchell  Energy 
and  Development  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing.  Jr..  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  (for  Roy  Cullen).  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Fair  Opportunities  for  Competition  in 
the  U.S.  (FOCUS)  1747  Pennslyvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Sylvester  L.  Parrell.  Solar  Power  Corp.. 
500  East  Poplar  Road.  Sterling.  Va.  22120. 

B.  Solar  Power  Corp.,  20  Cabot  Road, 
Wobum.  Mass.  01801. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Fay.  Air-conditioning  St  Re- 
frigeration Institute.  1815  North  Port  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-conditioning  St  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Feilders  Associates.  Inc.,  4909  Rodman 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  Hudson  Bay  Mining  St  Smelting  Co.. 
Ltd..  P.O.  Box  28.  Toronto.  Ontario  M5K 
1B8. 

A.  John  T.  Ferguson  11.  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp..  1875  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  Edith  U.  Pierst.  Suite  501.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women.  6372  31st  Place  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20015. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Finamore.  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council.  Inc..  1725  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Samuel  Pine.  Priest  St  Pine.  Inc..  1725 
K  Street  NW..  No.  1412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 4000  South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  90037. 

A.  Finley.  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Under- 
berg  St  Casey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  10th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

A.  Ruth  Flower,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

A.  John  J.  Plynn.  1125  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D,C.  20036. 

A.  John  P.  Foley.  Jr..  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Leander  J.  Foley  III.  1434  A  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

A.  Edward  H.  Forgotson,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  10th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Oil  St  Gas  Corp.  Fidelity  Union 
Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Eric  R.  Fox,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council.  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  David  E.  Franasiak.  237  Chatham  Lane, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21407. 

B.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

A.  Gary  N.  Freeman.  Suite  1940.  Tower 
Place.  3340  Peachtree  Road  NE..  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30026. 

B.  CTI-Contalner  Transport  Internation- 
al. Trans  America  ICS.  Trans  (Jcean  Leasing 
Corp..  c/o  Edward  A.  Wooley.  The  Chrysler 
Building.  405  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10174. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
No.  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sea  Colony.  Inc..  c/o  Carl  Freeman  As- 
sociates. Inc..  Cabin  John  Center.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

A.  Fulbright  St  Jaworski,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Underwood  Neuhaus,  724  Travis.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77002. 

A.  Fulbright  St  Jaworski,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Leasing  International, 
Inc.,  633  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94111. 

A.  Joe  H.  Galls,  P.O.  Box  1100.  Slote  1455, 
Avon  Park,  Fla.  33825. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall.  Transco  Co..  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  1396.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Transco  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1396.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

A.  William  L.  Gardner.  Foley.  Hoag  St 
Eliot.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Braswell  Shipyards.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  317. 
Mt.  Pleasant.  S.C.  29464. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Trailways,  1200  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Gaston  Snow  St  Ely  Bartlett.  Two  Palo 
Alto  Square.  No.  550.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  94304. 

A.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue.  18th  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Gerard,  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association.  918  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  402.  Washington,  D  C.  20006. 
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B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  2436.  High  Point.  N.C. 
27261. 

A.  Clifford  S.  Gibbons.  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America.  Inc..  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  WUliam  Gilmartin.  1220  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  No. 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Olnsburg.  Feldman.  WeU  St  Bress.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coal  Oil  Producers  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Brenda  M.  Girton.  Sears  Roebuck  St 
Co..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  802. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  lU.  60684. 

A.  Jonah  Gitlltz.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Room  905.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Room  905,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council.  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Robert  Gleason.  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Gorey.  National  Association 
of  Truck  Stop  Operators.  700  North  Fairfax 
Street.  Suite  505,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  505. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  No.  401.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edmond  Graber.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Grace,  Montgomery  Ward 
<St  Co.,  Inc..  No.  530.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co..  Inc..  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Place.  Chicago.  III.  60671. 

A.  Phyllis  Greenberger.  American  Psychi- 
atric Association.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Robert  Greensteln.  Project  on  Pood  As- 
sistance and  Poverty.  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Community  Change.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Chellls  O.  Gregory,  Jr.,  151  North  Caro- 
lina Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  St  Rasenberger  (For 
Antaeus  Enterprises,  Inc.),  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Chellls  O.  Gregory.  Jr..  151  North  Caro- 
lina Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger  (For: 
Republic  Airlines).  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Olga  Grkavac.  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  BHectric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15222. 

A.  Larry  Orupp.  Box  8032.  Moscow.  Idaho 
83843. 

B.  J.  R.  Simplot  Co..  Box  27,  Boise,  Idaho 
83707. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  St  Associates,  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

B.  High  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. Muleshoe.  Tex.  79347. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Northwest  Texas  Grain  Products  Coop- 
erative. Dumas.  Tex.  79029. 

A.  Anne  K.  Hall.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  John  P.  Hall.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  T.  Haluza.  1120  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  333,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  St  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1120  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  333. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  W.  HamUton.  Jr..  1220  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hampton,  ICI  Americas  Inc., 
WUmington,  Del.  19897. 

B.  ICI  Americas  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19897. 

A.  Sara  Hamric,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Ted  Handel.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  212.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  212.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Century  21,  18872  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard. Irvine.  Calif.  97215. 

A.  The  Harmaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hubbard  Broadcasting  Co.,  3415  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55114. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1120 
20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harbison  Ford  Inc..  Route  1.  Morris- 
vUle.  Pa.  19067. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  St  Creskoff .  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Food  Distributors.  Inc., 
115  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  St  Creskoff.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Domestic  Steel  Wire 
Rope  and  Specialty  Cable  Manufacturers. 
2033  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  St  Creskoff.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  P.  L.  Thomas  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  449. 
75  Claremont  Road.  Bemardsville.  NJ. 
07924. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha,  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  St  Associates.  Inc. 
(for  Commuter  Airline  Association  of 
America.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036.)  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  St  Associates,  Inc.. 
(for:  Grumman  Flexible.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  504.  Washington.  D.C.  20036.)  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

A.  WUliam  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
(for:  Slurry  Transport  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  102.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024.)  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
(for:  Zantop  International  Airlines.  Detroit 
Willow  Run  Airport.  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 
48197.)  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite 
102.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hebner.  ICI  Americas  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Del.  19897. 

B.  ICI  Americas  Inc..  Wilmington.  Del. 
19897. 

A.  John  D.  Heffner.  Smith  St  Pepper.  1776 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Private  Rail- 
road Car  Owners.  Inc..  969  Santa  Ysabel 
Avenue.  Baywood  Park.  Calif.  93402. 

A.  Richard  W.  Helm.  David  Vienna  St  As- 
sociates. 510  C  Street  NE..  Suite  100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

B.  SUte  of  California  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller. State  Capitol.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95805. 

A.  Lewis  M.  Helm.  1700  K  Street  NW..  No. 
503.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Surrey  St  Morse,  (for  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Zaire)  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  United  States  20005. 

A.  LeAnn  R.  Hensche.  RJR  Industries. 
Inc..  2550  M  Street  NW.,  No.  770.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 
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B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hiclcman.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  U.S.  St  Overseas 
Tax  Fairness  Committee  Inc.).  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  &  Phillips,  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  L.  Hoffman,  516  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  University  of  Beirut,  380 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  522,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charlotte  Holloman,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  Room  5200.  1  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp., 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  1  First  Na- 
tional Plaza.  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

A.  Hopkins  8i  Sutter,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries.  Inc..  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corp..  122  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  Room  5200.  1  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  lU.  60015. 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &.  HoUUter.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
sette  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  St  HoUister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  1718  Young  Street. 
Cincirmati,  Ohio  45210). 

A.  Joanne  Massey  Howes,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  No. 
303.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  R.  Huard.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  St  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Hughes,  Hubbard  St  Reed,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr..  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys.  Hoffheimer, 
Johnson  St  Peterson,  1120  20th  Street  NW., 
Suite  S-520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Arthritis  Foundation,  3400  Peachtree 
Road  NE.,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30326. 

A.  David  A.  Hunt,  Air-Conditioning  St  Re- 
frigeration Institute,  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  St  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Harry  Hunter,  National  Association  of 
Convenience  Stores,  Skyline  Center,  Suite 
305,  5205  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.. 
22041. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores.  Skyline  Center.  Suite  305.  5205  Lees- 
burg Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va..  22041. 

A.  William  J.  Hunter.  Jr..  Suite  900.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast.  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  J.  James  Hur.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Edward  A.  Hynes.  The  Speery  St 
Hutchinson.  Co..  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  The  Speery  St  Hutchinson.  Co..  330 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  Suite 
1500.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Charles  C.  Irions.  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O. 
Box  9204,  Arlington  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arlington 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Benjamin  R.  Jackson.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 


B.  Norman  D.  Shutler,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  St  Associates.  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A..  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jaffe.  Squires  St  Foote.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.  Suite  103.  Washington.  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  U.S.  St  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee. 1101  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1000, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Joseph  N.  Jaauay.  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  George  Dean  Johnson.  Jr..  Johnson, 
Smith  St  Hibbard.  220  North  Church  Street, 
P.O.  Box  5524.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29304. 

B.  MiUiken  <fc  Co..  P.O.  Box  1926.  Spartan- 
burg. S.C.  29304. 

A.  Johnson  Swanson  &  Barbee.  4700  First 
International  Building.  Dallas,  Tex.  75270. 

B.  Harbison  Ford  Inc..  Route  1.  Morris- 
vllle.  Pa.  19067. 

A.  Anthi  K.  Jones.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jones,  Day.  Reavis  &  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing. Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 

A.  Gerald  R.  Jones.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jones,  Jones,  Bell.  Close  St  Brown,  Ltd.. 
700  Valley  Bank  Plaza.  300  South  Fourth 
Street,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Court  House  Plaza 
NE.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45463. 

A.  Linda  Wolf  Jones,  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society  C'CSS"). 
105  East  22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Gregory  N.  Jonsson.  U.S.  Industrial  St 
Business  Council.  Third  Floor,  Realtor's 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  U.S.  Industrial  St  Business  Council. 
Third  Floor.  Realtor's  Building.  Nashville. 
Tenn.  37201. 

A.  Byron  E.  Kabot.  International  Paper 
Co.,  77  West  45th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Hans  Kaehler,  Consultants  Research 
Service,  P.O.  Box  118,  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
N.Y.  11724. 

A.  Kaye.  Scholer.  Fierman.  Hays  St  Han- 
dler. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  1150,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Elsevier  Scientific  Publishers,  BV. 
Overschiestratt  55-57,  1061  NH,  Amsterdam, 
Slotervaart,  The  Netherlands. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  United  States  and 
Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Committee,  Inc.), 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brendan  Kenny.  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation. 1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gene  Kimmelman,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  J.  H.  Kent.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
222  West  Adams.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  King  St  Spalding.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  825.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  King  St  Spalding.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  825.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  .Tanie  A.  Kinney.  Blum  St  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc..  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Kirby  St  Gillick.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  905.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communities  for  an  Effective  Air 
Transportation  System,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kline,  Knopf  St  Wojdak.  Inc.,  HI  SUte 
Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway.  Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  St  Wojdak.  Inc..  Ill  State 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
3300  Henry  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19129. 

A.  Glenn  Knapp.  773  Dartmouth  Avenue. 
San  Carlos.  Calif.  94070. 

A.  Kris  James  Kolesnik.  5707  Seminary 
Road.  No.  308.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla- 
tion. 5707  Seminary  Road.  No.  308.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Kominers.  Fort,  Schlefer  St  Boyer,  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Tankships  Inc..  Ingram 
Tankshlps  Inc..  4100  One  Shell  Square,  New 
Orleans.  La.  70139. 

A.  Edward  DeW.  Kratovil,  American  Can 
Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  201,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane. 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Robert  Lamb,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Albert  E.  Lane,  Suite  537, 1377  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  People  Opposed  to  Energy  Lobby 
(POTEL).  Suite  537.  1377  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Lane  &  Edson,  P.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Council  for  Rural  Housing  St  Develop- 
ment. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  400S,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  St  Hills.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  City  Association  of  Los  Ange- 
les. 523  West  Sixth  Street.  Suite  200.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90014. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  St  Hills,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Republic  Geothermal.  Inc.,  11823  East 
Slauson  Avenue,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 
90670. 

A.  Latham,  Watkins  St  Hills,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tennessee  Synf  uels  Associates. 

A.  Barbara  Leary,  Wagner  St  Baroody, 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wagner  St  Baroody,  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  804.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(Coeur  D'Alene  Mines.  416  River  Street. 
Wallace.  Idaho  83873). 

A.  Kerley  LeBoeuf,  National  Association 
of  Convenience  Stores.  Skyline  Center. 
Suite  305.  5205  Leesburg  Mke,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  Skyline  Center,  Suite  305,  5205  Lees- 
burg Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  Jacobs  St 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  Jacobs  St 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olin  Corp..  120  Long  Ridge  Road. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Industries.  Inc..  250  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10177 

A.  Carl  Levin.  Burson-Marsteller.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1500  Southwen  Taylor.  Portland.  Greg. 
97205. 

A.  John  F.  Leyden,  Public  Employee  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Einployee  Department.  AFL- 
ClO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Lillian  Liburdi.  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  1510.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Ganz  Mavag.  1967  Budapest  VIII,  Kon- 
yves  Kalman  krt  76  Hungary. 

A.  Lillian  Liburdi.  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  1510,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  LUlick  McHose  St  Charles,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Huthnance  Drilling  Co..  Suite  500.  601 
Jefferson  Street,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chica- 
go, lU.  60666. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Linton,  Chevron  U5.A.  Inc., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Upsen  St  Bamberger,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Datapoint  C:orp..  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Lisboa  Associates,  Inc..  515  Madison 
Avenue.  Suite  1600.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Charles  B.  Uttle.  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  460  South.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW..  460 
South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  3240  Whitebirch  Drive, 
West  Covina,  Calif.  91791. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopter.  Centinella  and  Teal 
Street.  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230:  Northrup 
Corp..  1800  Century  Park.  Century  CMty.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90067;  Commuter  Airline  As- 
sociation of  America.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lobel.  Novins  St  Lamont.  1523  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  (jeneric  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

A.  I>>slie  Loble.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Long.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171. 

A.  Matthew  A.  Low.  1607  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Norman  D.  Shutler,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower.  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  35  Broad  Street.  Suite  1200.  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  30335. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Michela  S.  Mago.  Tele-Press  Associates. 
342  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Tele-Press  Associates,  342  East  79th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  W.  Terry  Maguire,  Box  17407,  Dulles 
International  Airport.  Washington.  D.C. 
20041. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. Box  17407.  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, Washington.  D.C.  20041. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg.  St 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GATX  Corp..  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60606 


A.  James  P.  Linse.  United  Airlines.  1825  K  A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg,  St 
Street  NW..  Apt.  607.  Washington,  D.C.  Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
20006.  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  UiMM-ral  Ti>lcplion«>  Co.  of  California. 
100  Wil.shiri>  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  889.  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

A.  Manatl.  Phelps.  Rolhenberg.  Si 
Tunney.  1200  Now  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Luz  International  Ltd..  1105  Burlin- 
game  Avenue.  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rolhenberg.  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Investment  Development 
Corp..  1801  Century  Park  East.  No.  1901. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg.  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1120 
20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S-700.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rolhenberg.  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Manatl.  Phelps.  Rothenberg.  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Wa-shington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  James  Schneider.  Esq..  432  P  Street. 
Suite  No.  500.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg.  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  20th  Century  Fox  Film  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
900.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90213. 

A.  E.  Vernon  Markham  III. 

B  Stephens  Overseas  Services.  Inc..  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter.  Greene,  Allison.  & 
Tucker.  430  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Cadillac  Fairview  U.S..  Inc..  c/o  CT 
Corp..  100  West  10th  Street.  Wilmington. 
Del. 


A.  John  M.  Martin.  Jr..  6909  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
•J0005. 

A.  Colin  D.  Mathews.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  American  General 
Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Colin  D.  Mathews.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Roy  CuUen).  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Colin  D.  Mathews.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Mitchell  Energy 
and  Development  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Comdisco.  Inc..  6400  Shafer  Court. 
Rosemont.  III.  60018. 

A.  Cathy  McCharen.  United  Egg  Produc 
ers.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  No.  411. 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 


B.  United  Egg  Producers.  3951  Snapfinger 
Parkway.  No.  580.  Decatur.  Ga.  30035. 

A.  McClure  Si  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  dc  Chemical  Corp..  1100 
Milam  BIdg..  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  McClure  &  Troller,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Si  Western  Industries.  Inc..  One 
Gulf  Si  Western  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

A.  McClure  Si  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tracor.  Inc.,  6500  Tracor  Lane.  Austin, 
Tex.  78721. 

A.  Toni  McCrary.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Maria  S.  McCrea.  National  Association 
of  Arab  Affairs.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans. 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

A.  Richard  A.  Mehler.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean. 
Va.  22101. 

A.  Jack  Menachc.  7900  Callaghan  Road. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Julie  Mencher.  Consumer  Energy 
Council  of  America.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  320.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow.  Lillick  McHose  Si 
Charles.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foss  Launch  &  Tug  Co.:  Foss  Alaska 
Line:  FL&T  Co..  660  West  Ewing  Street.  Se 
attle.  Wash.  98119. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow.  Lillick  McHose  Si 
Charles.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Pioneer.  Inc..  4601  Shilshole 
Avenue  NW..  Seattle.  Wash.  98107. 

A.  Miller.  Cassidy.  Larroca  Si  Lewin.  2555 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Koppers  Co..  Inc..  Koppers  Building. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

A.  John  C.  Miller,  Suite  201.  Blohm  Build- 
ing. Elko.  Nev.  89801. 

B.  Cominco  American.  Inc..  818  West  Riv- 
erside Avenue.  Spokane.  Wash. 

A.  Deborah  M.  Minnich.  General  Instru- 
ment Corp..  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  320.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp..  1775  Broad 
way.  New  York.  NY.  10019. 

A.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  Si 
Popeo.   1015   15th  Street  NW..  Suite   1025. 


Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thorn  B.  Miranda.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Moery  and  Co..  1230  Kensington  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Surrey  Si  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005  ( For  Riviana  Foods. 
Inc.). 

A.  John  M.  Monley.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  2521.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Moore.  2301  Horseferry 
Court.  Reston,  Va.  22091. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center.  236 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Wa.shington. 
D.C.  20002. 


A.  Morgan.  Lewis  Si  Bockius.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Knoll  Fine  Chemicals.  Inc..  120  East 
56th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Morrison  Si  Foerster.  1920  N  Sln-et 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Franci.sco. 
City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

A.  Bernard  Moss.  2440  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Co..  730 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss.  Suite  620.  Federal  Bar 
Building  We.st.  1819  H  Street  NW..  Wa.sh 
ington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Dilworth.  Pax.son.  Kalish  St  Levy.  Suite 
620.  1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20006  (for  Western  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Mining  A.s.sociation.  2600  Fidelity  BIdK.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19109). 

A.  Mountain  We.st  Associates.  1229  191  h 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pinlinson  and  Finlin.son.  721  Kearns 
Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84101. 

A.  Mountain  We.si  A.s.soriates.  1229  191  h 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Great  National  Corp..  2320  South 
Tower  LB.  174.  Plaza  of  the  Amiriea.s. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Jeanne  Marie  Murphy,  Indep«"ndent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  M&s 
sachusetls  Avenue  NW..  No.  202.  Washing 
ion.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter.  6849  Old  Domin 
ion  Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean. 
Va.  22101. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores.  Skyline  Center.  Suite  305.  5205  Lees- 
burg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Suite  505. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  National  Consumer  Law  Center.  236 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Washington. 
DC.  20002. 

A.  National  Public  Affairs  Corp..  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Elizabeth  Ness.  3024  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nichols.  Consumers  Union 
of  U.S..  Inc..  Suite  1033.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street.  Mount  Vernon.  NY. 
10550. 

A.  C.  D.  Nyberg.  600  20th  Street  SW.. 
Austin.  Minn.  55912. 

B.  Geo.  A.  Hormel  Si  Co..  P.O.  Box  800. 
Austin.  Minn.  55912. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BIyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber.  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chaiies  River  Breeding  Laboratories, 
Inc..  251  Ballardvale  Street.  Wilmington. 
Mass.  01887. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan,  Suite  800,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Great  National  Corp..  2320  South 
Tower.  Plaza  of  the  Americas.  Dallas.  Tex. 
7.'i201. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan.  Suite  800,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paraho  Development  Corp.,  300  Enter- 
prise Building.  Grand  Junction.  Colo.  81501. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan.  Suite  800.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC  20006. 

B.  Plateau.  Inc..  4775  Indian  School  Road 
NE..  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  87110. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  Suite  800.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Indiana  Shale  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
45  West  Washington  Street.  Box  748.  Shel- 
byville,  Ind.  46176. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan,  Suite  800,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Transport  Mutual  Services.  Inc..  Two 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Barbara  E.  O'Hara.  American  Society 
of  Travel  AgenU.  Inc.,  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Harold  E.  O'Kelley.  7900  Callaghan 
Road.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen,  Chartered,  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  952.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Air  Tankers  Association, 
President.  22000  South  Price  Road.  Chan- 
dler. Ariz.  85224. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Mahoning  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp..  3200  Belmont  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  44505. 

A.  O'Neill  Si  Haase,  PC.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Hospital  Association, 
One  Boston  Place,  Suite  1820,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santarelli  and  Gimer.  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Neill  Si  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
Suite  1001,  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Compa- 
nies. 1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Elvira  Orly,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cliff  Oiise.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Inst..  1901  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Lee  W.  Paden.  P.O.  Box  201.  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74102. 

B.  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma.  P.O. 
Box  201.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 

A.  Geri  Pala.st.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  CLC.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Parke.  Lone  Star  Industries. 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  1  Greenwich 
Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers.  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Oy  Warlsila  Ab.  Helsinki  Shipyard. 
P.O.  Box  132.  SF-00151  Helsinki  15  Finland. 

A.  Patlon.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


B.  American  Retail  Federation  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Si  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Callery.  Judge  Grove,  612  Comeau 
Building,  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33401. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Si  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cargill.  Inc..  No.  26.  Box  9300.  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.  55440. 

A.  Patlon,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Conoco.  Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20037. 

B.  E.G.G.  Industries.  45  William  Street. 
Wellesley.  Mass. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Great  Atlantic  St  Pacific  Tea  Co..  Inc.. 
No.  2  Paragon  Drive.  Montvale.  N.J.  07645. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lasco  Shipping  Co..  3200  Northwest 
Yeon  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97210. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  <k  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  Co..  Inc..  619  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60671. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Penn  Central  Corp..  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  MinneapKjIis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Sheridan-Kalorama  Neighborhood 
Council.  2543  Waterside  Drive  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Shipbuilders'  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20037. 

A.  Patlon.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Lines.  27  Commerce  Drive.  Cran- 
ford,  N.J.  07016. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98477. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 
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B.  Southern  California  Gas,  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  E.  Peacock.  8000  W.  Florissant, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Pcnny/Ohlmann/Neiman,  Inc.,  1605 
North  Main  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio  45405. 

B.  The  National  Management  Association, 
2210  Arbor  Boulevard,  Dayton,  Ohio  45439. 

A.  The  Penron  Corp.,  7025  North  Camin- 
ode  Candelas,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85710. 

A.  P.O.I.N.T.,  People  Organized  In  Neigh- 
borhoods Together,  13030  Corbett,  I>etroit 
Mich.  48213. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  No.  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alarm  Device  Manufacturing  Co..  165 
Eileen  Way.  Syosset.  N.Y.  11791. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunications 
Committee,  of  the  National  Burglar  &  Fire 
Alarm  Association.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Focus,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
No.  701,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Gary  J.  Peridnson.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  Amerca.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Susan  Perry,  American  Bus  Associ- 
ation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  William  G.  Phillips.  D.C.  Associates, 
Inc.,  402  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  University  Programs  in 
Occupational  Health  &  Safety.  P.O.  Box 
20186.  Houston.  Tex.  77025. 

A.  Joan  A.  Piccolo,  Commodity  Exchange, 
Inc.,  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  730,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  Four 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  James  Piclunan,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development.  734  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Pierson  Semmes  Crolius  Finley,  1054 
31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Six  Flags,  Inc..  555  South  Flower 
Street,  31st  Floor,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1160.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Automobile  Leasing  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  8330  North  Teutonia  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  WU.  53209. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1160,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  U.S.  Air,  Inc..  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wyll  W.  Pleger,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brown  tt  Root,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Plesser.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Alfred  M.  Pollard.  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  No.  702, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071. 

A.  Paula  D.  Porpilia,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Potato  Council,  Montebello 
Office  Building.  45th  and  Peoria.  Suite  301, 
Denver,  Colo.  80239. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intergraph  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5183, 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.  35805. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co..  1500  East  Tropi- 
cana.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89109. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  <fc  Murphy, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Margaret  Power,  Suite  906,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Priest.  Priest  &  Pine,  Inc., 
1725  K  Street  NW..  No.  1412.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 4000  South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90037. 

A.  Ellen  Pritchett,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North     Michigan     Avenue,     Chicago,     111. 


60611..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Stuart  Proctor,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Proskauer,  Rose.  Goetz  it  Mendelsohn, 
300  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022; 
and  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres  & 
Producers,  Inc.,  226  West  47th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  F.  Eugene  Purcell,  Lone  Star  Industri- 
al, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  St  Thelen,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Union  International,  One 
Western  Union  International  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Carol  Randies.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gayle  Randol,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Linda  S.  Rearick,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council,  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nooley  Reinheardt.  Nooley  Relnheardt 
&  Associates.  P.O.  Box  23190,  Washington, 
DC.  20024. 

B.  Rural  Builders  Council  of  California, 
P.O.  Box  166,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92662. 

A.  Robin  Alan  Rhodes,  National  Parking 
Association.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Russell  W.  Richardson,  201  Grayson 
Court,  Sun  City  Center,  Fla.  33570. 

B.  Lear  Slegler,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2158.  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

A.  Warren  S.  Richardson,  325  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Electronics  Association.  2600 
El  Camino  Real,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94306. 

A.  Don  Ricketts,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kerri  RIdenour,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  I5th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie  &  Associates,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Optometrists  & 
Opticians,  Inc.,  18903  South  Miles  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44128. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robbins.  43  D  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  900  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  Inc..  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  North  Texas  Municipal  Water  District. 
Lawson  Road.  Wylie,  Tex.  75098. 

A.  Jack  Rollins.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Overseas  Education  As.sociation  and 
National  Education  Association.  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  St  Steel  Institute.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  A.  Root,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates  Inc.. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036.  (For  Broadcast  Music  Inc., 
320  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.) 

A.  Sara  Rosenbaum,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  E>efense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charlotte  Rush.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Russell,  P.O.  Drawer  888, 
Magnolia,  Ark.  71753. 

A.  Lowell  E.  Sachnoff,  1  IBM  Plaza,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60611. 

B.  Corrugated  Container  Class,  1  IBM 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

A.  David  J.  Sadd,  National  Association  of 
Arab  Americans,  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1325  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

A.  Mark  L.  Schaffer,  Ashcraft  &  Gerel, 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  IDeborah  M.  Schechter,  American 
Health  Planning  Association,  1601  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schloman,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Forest  S.  Schmeling,  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Amy  Schmidt,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Scholtz,  New  York  Coffee  & 
Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.,  Pour  World  Trade 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 


B.  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange. 
Inc.,  4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  HBW  Schroeder.  Consumers  Power  Co., 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  290,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz.  Suite  400  South, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III.  Suite  200.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Halk,  Schnobrlch,  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd.  (for:  Glenrock  Refinery,  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  2553,  Casper,  Wyo.  82602),  4344 
IDS  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  Suite  200,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Halk,  Schnobrlch,  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd.  (for:  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 444  West  Jackson  Bouelvard,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60606),  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  55402. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  Suite  200.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Halk.  Schnobrlch.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd.  (for:  Newcomb  Securities  Co., 
767  5th  Avenue,  34th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10153),  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402. 

A.  Selfman  &  Lechner,  P.C.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Contribu- 
tory Retirement  Systems,  Inc.,  182  Sunny- 
side  Road,  Norwood,  Mass.  02062. 

A.  Patricia  Senner,  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  7th 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  David  Senter,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Box  69,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Agriculture  Movement.  Inc., 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE,  Box  69,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  285,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Clive  Seymour,  P.O.  Box  2511  (1010 
Milam,  Room  1657-B),  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Termessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Debbie  Shannon.  Security  F»aclfic  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  No.  702, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071. 

A.  Shearman  &.  Sterling,  153  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

A.  Debra  K.  Shelton,  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S., 
Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

A.  Michael  S.  Sherman.  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  911.  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 8401  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
911,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
717,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  P.O. 
Box  11000,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36116. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  8i  Akerman,  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Bluejay  Oil  Company.  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  Si  Akerman,  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
CIncltmatl.  Ohio. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  &.  Akerman,  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Flanlgan's  Enterprises,  Inc..  Miami.  Fl. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  &  Akerman.  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Fort  Sill  Gardens,  Inc.,  Lawton,  Okla. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  &  Akerman,  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  National  Committee  of  Discount  Secu- 
rities Brokers,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  &  Akerman,  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Steadman  Mutual  Funds,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  &  Akerman,  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Steadman  Security  Corp..  Wilmington, 
Del. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  &  Akerman,  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  U.S.-South  West  Africa  Trade  and  Cul- 
tural Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Shipley  Smoak  &  Akerman.  1108  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  WBNO  Radio,  Bryan.  Ohio:  WLKM 
Radio,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

A.  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  200  Main  Street,  Huntington,  N.Y. 
11743. 

A.  Silversteln  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corporation  of  America.  100  Uni- 
versal City  Plaza,  Universal  City,  Calif. 
91608. 

A.  Amanda  R.  Simmons,  1615  34th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

A.  Marcus  W.  SIsk,  Jr.,  2501  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  380,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 
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B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Skadden,  Ajps,  Slate,  Meagher  ti  Fiona, 
919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10171  and  Mead  Corp..  Court- 
house Plaza  Northeast.  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  Skadden  Arps,  Slate.  Meagher  &  Flom. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co..  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Gregg  P.  Skall.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association.  P.O. 
Box  564.  Mattoon.  111.  61983. 

A.  Angela  G.  Skelton,  N.C.  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  167.  Raleigh.  N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Sidney  O.  Smith.  Alston.  Miller  & 
Gaines.  35  Broad  Street,  Suite  1200,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  30335. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 
60604. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Smolen.  9412  Old  Mount 
Vernon  Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22309. 

B.  Overseas  Education  Association;  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leigh  Snell,  David  Vienna  &  Asso- 
ciates, 510  C  Street  NE.,  Suite  100,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20002. 

B.  State  of  California.  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller. State  Capitol.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95805. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite,  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1025.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  I5th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005.  and  1  Center  Plaza.  Boston, 
Mass.  02108  (for  Lion  Lines.  Ltd..  1178  Mill- 
ington  Road.  Schenectady,  N.Y.  12309). 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite,  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1025.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW.;  Suite  1025; 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  and  1  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108  (for  Mass.  Construction 
Industry  Council  Truck  Weight  Committee 
c/o  R.  Barton  Rosenfeld  Concrete,  Box  E, 
Milford.  Mass.  01757). 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Painesville.  Ohio,  Milbum 
Building,  PainesvUle,  Ohio  44077. 

A.  Melvin  R.  Stahl,  Motorcycle  Industry 
Council,  Inc.,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc.,  100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  R.  Statham,  Robert  R.  Statham 
St  Associates,  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Committee  for  Commercial  Energy 
Conservation.  Suite  604.  1000  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Samuel  E.  SUvisky.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036  (for  Broadcast  Music  Inc.. 


320   West   57th   Street,    New    York,   N.Y. 
10019). 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  320  West  S7th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Service.  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Service,  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 1510  Jarvis  Avenue.  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage. 111.  60007. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kiawah  Island  Co..  P.O.  Box  12910, 
Charleston,  S.C.  29412. 

A.  Michael  E.  Steward,  2217  Observatory 
Place,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Puget 
Power  Building,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

A.  M.  Elizabeth  Stotler,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  I*roducers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Ros  Stovall,  451  South  Indiana  Street, 
Mooresville,  Ind.  46158. 

B.  Protect  The  Innocent.  Inc.,  451  South 
Indiana  Street.  Mooresville.  Ind.  46158. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Stratton,  Briggs  &  Strat- 
ton  Corp.,  8300  North  124th  Street,  P.O. 
Box  702,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  W.  Melvin  Street.  National  Newspaper 
Association.  1627  K  Street  NW..  No.  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  1627 
K  Street  NW..  No.  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stroock  it  Stroock  Si  La  van,  1150  Sev- 
enteenth Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Co..  Inc..  160  Water  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Beauregard,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Sullivan  &,  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group,  Inc..  70 
Pine  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10270. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  AFU-CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation. AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Worcester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dollar  Savings  Bank.  Fourth  and 
Smithfield.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230  and  Wash- 


ington Mutual  Savings  Bank  1101  Second 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98111. 

A.  Peter  B.  Summerville.  National  Food 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bench  Ad  Co..  4943  East  Slauson 
Avenue.  Maywood.  Calif.  90270. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Walter  E.  Heller  International  Corp., 
105  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pietro  BeretU.  S.P.A..  25063  Gardone 
V.T.  Italy. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Susman.  Ropes  St  Gray, 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
360,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  William  Carter  Co.,  963  Highland 
Avenue,  Needham  Heights,  Mass.  02194. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Sc.  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baker  International.  500  City  Parkway 
West.  Orange,  Calif.  92667. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lifetime  Communities,  Inc.,  2740  Beach 
Boulevard,  Suite  202,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
32207. 

A.  Tanaka  Walders  St  Ritger.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  No.  303.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bridgestone  Tire  Co..  Ltd.,  10-1,  Kyoba- 
shi  1-chome,  Chou-ku,  Tokyo  104,  Japan. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  Cununings  St  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  CONOCO.  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cununings  St  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Multi-State  Communications.  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Betty-Grace  Terpstra.  Southern  Furni- 
ture Manufacturers  Association.  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  No.  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436.  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  St  Scheer.  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  St  Scheer.  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  St  Sons.  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes  Thies.  Planning  Re- 
search Corp..  7600  Old  Springhouse  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 
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B.   Planning   Research   Corp..   7600   Old     sippany.    N.J.    07054).    1730    Pennsylvania        B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Cities  Service  Build- 
Springhouse  Road.  McLean,  Va.  22102.  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  ing.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 


A.  Edlu  J.  Thom.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  St  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Coalition,  131  East 
Redwood.  Suite  210.  Baltimore.  Md.  21202. 

A.  Vicki  Thompson.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  St  Electric  Co..  101  Ash 
Street.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

A.  Robert  N.  Thomson,  Moore  McCor- 
mack  Resources,  Inc.,  One  Landmark 
Square.  Stamford.  Conn.  06901. 

B.  Moore  McCormack  Resources.  Inc., 
One  Landmark  Square.  Stamford,  Conn. 
06901. 

A.  Cynthia  L.  Thomburg,  American  Meat 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  900  Sylvan 
Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.  07632. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Tremmel.  Inc..  5908  Ross- 
more  Drive.  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  Bums  &  Roe.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  220,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Trisko,  9817  Rosensteel 
Avenue.  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  Stem  Bros.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  8,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  26101. 

A.  Harold  R.  Tyler.  Jr..  Patterson.  Belk- 
nap. Webb  St  Tyler.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  Intemational  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  XJllman  Consultants,  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Guaranty  Financial  Corp., 
1430  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97201. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Merck  St  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2000, 
Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Public  Utility  Tax  Committee, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Marian  S.  Umikis,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  St 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley  (for  General 
Public  Utilities,  100  Interpace  Parkway,  Par- 


A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  St 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  U.S.  Ethanol  Corp..  405  Lexington 
Avenue.  Suite  5004.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Van  Schooneveld,  1747  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  702.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert,  Bemhard  and 
McPherson,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans-Lux  Corp.,  110  Richards  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06854. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
American  General  Corp.). 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
Ray  Cullen). 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Mitchell  Energy  and  Development  Corp.). 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Pelican  Terminal). 

A.  David  Vienna,  David  Vienna  St  Asso- 
ciates, 510  C  Street  NE.,  Suite  100,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  State  of  California,  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller. State  Capitol.  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia 95805. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Toledo  Trust  Co..  245  Summit 
Drive.  Toledo.  Ohio  43603. 

A.  Christine  M.  Waisanen,  ICI  Americas. 
Inc..  Wilmington.  Del.  19897. 

B.  ICI  Americas.  Inc.,  Wilmington.  Del. 
19897. 

A.  Wald.  Harkreder  St  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Preserve  Federal- 
ly Assisted  Short  Line  Railroads,  c/o  Wald, 
Harkrader  St  Ross,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joe  Walicki.  2637  Southwest  Water 
Avenue,  Portland.  Oreg.  97201. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society,  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  America,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  540,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  FMC  Corp..  200  East  Randolph  Drive. 
Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  100  In- 
terpace Parkway.  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mead  Corp.,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53202. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Synfuels  Associates.  1500 
Koppers  BuUding,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tracor,  Inc.,  6500  Tracor  Lane.  Austin, 
Tex.  78721. 

A.  Walsh.  Cleary.  Hamsher  St  Davis.  P.C. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Walsh.  Cleary,  Hamsher  St  Davis,  P.C, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency,  Crosby  Building,  170  Franklin 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14202. 

A.  Christine  M.  Wamke,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  1101  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti 
tute,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No 
300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn 
pike.  Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Rockwell  Intemational,  2230  East  Im 
perial  Highway,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Vought  Corp..  P.O.  Box  225907.  Dallas, 
Tex.  75265. 

A.  Vernon  Weaver,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. O.C.  20036. 

A.  Geoffrey  Webb.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Paratransit  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  340276.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  33134. 

A.  Webster  St  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  No.  360.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co..  Inc..  10  Han- 
over Square,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Weil,  Gotshal  it.  Manges,  767  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10153:  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Continental  Group.  One  Harbor 
Plaza.  Stamford,  Conn.  06902. 

A.  Joel  A.  Weiss.  Acurex  Solar  Corp..  1725 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  1307.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

B.  Acurex  Solar  Corp..  1725  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  1307.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

A.  Susanne  Wellford.  John  Adams  Asso- 
ciates Inc..  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  210. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacurers  of  Emission  Controls  As- 
sociation. 1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1104, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Anne  P.  Werner,  Direct  Mail  Marketing 
Association.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association. 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  F.  Wetzel,  Motorcycle  Industry 
Council.  Inc..  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wexler  <Sc  Associates.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  1817  Broadway,  Boulder. 
Colo.  80302. 

A.  Brenda  White.  140  Park  Place.  Room 
807,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  White  &  Case,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commercial  Union  Leasing  Corp.,  115 
East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Suite  207.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046;  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange,  444  West  Jackson  Street. 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  James  A.  Whitman,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
1417-D49,  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

A.  Harry  G.  Wiles  II,  499  South  Capitol 
Street.  Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C.  20O03. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp..  First  National 
Bank  Building,  1300  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland.  Oreg.  97201. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  <St  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
Inc.,  202  E  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

A.  Williams  dc  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  First  Boston  Corp..  20  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.O..  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co..  One  Nation- 
wide Plaza,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Williams.  Stanford,  Wil- 
liams &  Briggs.  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
703.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  & 
Office  Parks,  1700  North  Moore,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

A.  W.  G.  Williams,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  G-4  Children's  Coalition,  Room  1100. 
1666  K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Owens-Illinois  P.O.  Box  1035,  Toledo. 
Ohio  43666. 

A.  Windels.  Marx.  Davies  &  Ives.  51  West 
51st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Antaeus  Enterprises,  Inc.,  59  Gary 
Road.  Stamford.  Conn.  06903. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  GIC  Financial  Services  Corp.,  9701 
West  Higglns  Road.  Suite  420.  Rosemont. 
111.  60018 

A.  Alan  M.  Wiseman,  Suite  900.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast.  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner,  McCaffrey  St 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Foremost  Insurance  Co..  5800  Foremost 
Drive.  SE..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49501. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter.  Tesoro  Petroleum 
Corporation,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Suite  310. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp.,  8700  Tesoro 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78286. 

A.  William  R.  Worthen,  National  Tax 
LimiUtion  Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert,  Suite  580.  The  Watergate  600,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc..  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada.  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  484.  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  National  Association 
of  Truck  Stop  Operators,  700  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Suite  505.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  505. 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  St  Rasenberger.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Antaeus  Enterprises,  Inc.,  59  Gary 
Road,  Stamford  Conn.  06903. 

A.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  St  Rasenberger.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  Airlines,  Inc.,  7500  Airline 
Drive,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55450. 

A.  Leigh  Ann  Zunke,  National  Food  Proc- 
essors Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1981: 

File  Ore  Copy  With  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  Hodse  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

•Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  F>ersons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  "—§  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2.  and 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  ijerson  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.f 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  oh  Itxh  "D."— <a)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  am  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  tc  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14, "  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  (500  or  more  _ 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  I Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  I Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

this  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"     and  Address  of  Contributor  ":  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  E>ecember  31.  Prepare 

such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
Loans  Received  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E".— (o)  In  General  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ip  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 
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Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  [>erson  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "'Date  or 
Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "P»urpose."  F^epare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $.... Ex(>ended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15,  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Robert  J.  Aagre,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,246.    E.  (9)  $238.40. 

A.  Abadie  &  Hudson.  P.O.  Box  2787. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821. 

B.  Miller  Coal  Systems,  Inc..  1  American 
Place,  Suite  2038,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70825. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $2,603.61. 

A.  Paul  C.  Abenante.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $531.25.    E.  (9)  $7.15. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Abemethy.  3973  Stuart 
Place.  Jackson.  Miss.  39211. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $436.63. 

A.  Abourezk,  Shack  &  Mendenhall,  P.C, 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eazor  Express,  Inc..  Eazor  Square. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15201. 

A.  Abourezk.  Shack  &  Mendenhall.  P.C. 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Five  Tribes  Confederacy  of  North  Cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  c/o  Ponca  Tribe,  Ponca 
City.  Okla.  74601. 

A.  Abourezk,  Shack  &  Mendenhall,  P.C, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kiowa-Comanche-Apache  Intertribal 
Land  Use  Committee,  P.O.  Box  72,  Lawton. 
Okla.  73501. 

A.  Abourezk.  Shack  &  Mendenhall,  P.C, 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  KooLznoowoo,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  116, 
Angoon,  Alaska  99820. 

A.  Abourezk,  Shack  &  Mendenhall,  P.C, 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 
P.O.  Box  1283,  Miami,  Okla.  74354. 

A.  Abourezk.  Shack  <b  Mendenhall,  P.C. 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ukpeagvik  Inupiat  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  427, 
Barrow,  Alaska  99723 

A.  Albert  E.  Abrahams,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  National  Ass(x:iation  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611 
and  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,100.    E.  (9)  $750.40 

A.  Sherman  Abrahamson,  Control  Data 
Corp.,  3717  Columbia  Pike,  Arlington,  Va. 
22204. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp..  3717  Columbia 
Pike.  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  ACLI  International.  Inc..  717  West- 
chester Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604. 

A.  Bruce  Adams,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $8,500.02. 

A.  Charles  F.  Adams,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Advertising  Agencies,  1899  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.    666    Third    Avenue.    New    York. 


D.  (6)  $5,000. 


N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 


E.  (9)  $750. 


1919    Pennsylvania 
Washington.   D.C. 


A.  John   J.    Adams. 
Avenue   NW..   No.   700, 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street. 
Richmond,  Va. 


A.  John  J.  Adams,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  VEPCO,  One  James  River  Plaza.  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,632. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Adams.  Volkswagen  of 
America,  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
2450,  Washington.  D.C  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48902. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Adams,  Jr.,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.  Republic  Build- 
ing, aeveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Ad  H(x;  Committee  to  Preserve  Federal- 
ly Assisted  Short  Line  Railroads. 
D.  (6)  $8,100.    E.  (9)  $8,100. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  E>eSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,583.26.    E.  (9)  $15,583.26. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $5,420.    E.  (9)  $6,459.02. 

A.  Robert  S.  Agman.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D  C  20001 

b.  (6)  $1,217.45.    E.  (9)  $14.50. 

A.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $20,500. 

A.  Air  I»roducts  &  Chemicals.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  538.  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Air  Transports  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $28,978.71.    E.  (9)  $28,978.71. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $140.92. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ag-Energy  Resources,  Inc.,  7346A 
South  Alton  Way,  Englewood.  Calif.  90112. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower,  5051  Westheimer  Road,  Houston, 
Tex.  77056. 


A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Partners.  350 
North  St.  Paul,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bache  Group  Inc..  100  Gold  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Houston.  City  Hall.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  6t  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Oreenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $12,750. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  E  <b  J  Gallo  Winery,  P.O.  Box  1130. 
Modesto.  Calif.  95353. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PSC  Corp.,  110  East  59th  Street,  37th 
Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Goldston  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22568, 
Houston.  Tex.  77027. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  <Se  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  National  Corp..  2320  South 
Tower.  Plaza  of  the  Americas.  Dallas.  Tex. 
75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leaseway  Transportation  Corp.,  21111 
Chagrin  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44122. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $4,850. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Alcohol  Fuel  Co..  1102  Sixth 
Street.  New  Orleans,  La.  70115. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO,  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of 
Harris  County.  P.O.  Box  61429.  Houston. 
Tex.  77208. 
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A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Missouri  Terminal  Oil  Co..  Inc..  3854 
South  First  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Alcin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Condominum 
and  Cooperative  Housing.  5415  North  Sheri- 
dan Road.  Chicago.  111.  60640. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana.  915  ISth 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co..  314  East 
Second  South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tom  Reidy,  Inc..  110  Milam.  Suite  2170. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ringling  Bros.  Bamum  and  Bailey 
Combined  Shows.  Inc.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Saber  Energy,  Inc..  1700  Houston  Natu- 
ral Gas  Building.  1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shearson,  Loeb.  Rhodes.  15  Wall 
Street,  Ninth  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $20,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Richard  Suman.  2444  Times  Boulevard. 
Suite  101.  Houston.  Tex.  77005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Peld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1608  Walnut  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Instnmients  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
225474— MS  241,  Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 


D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp..  530  McCuUough 
Avenue.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78292. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Worldwide  Church  of  God.  P.O.  Box 
385.  Pasadena.  Calif.  91 102. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corporation.  3000  Diamond  Park 
Drive.  Dallas.  Tex.  75247. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Joan  H.  Albert.  National  Association  of 
Casualty  St  Surety  Agents.  600  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  No.  202.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  St 
Surety  Agents.  5454  Wisconsin  Avenue,  No. 
1625.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $79.55. 

A.  James  J.  Albertine.  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  M.  Albertine.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  209,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  209, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9>  $105.82. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufactur- 
ers Assn..  2625  Clearbrook  Drive,  Arlington. 
Heights.  111.  60005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Associated  Industries  of  Florida.  203 
South  Adams  Street.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 
23202. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  City  of  Tucson.  Tucson.  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Coalition  for  Energy  Efficient  Trans- 
portation, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corporation.  650 
North  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  El  Segundo. 
Calif.  90245. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Continental  Group,  Inc.,  One 
Harbor  Plaza.  Stamford,  Conn.  06902. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 


B.     Newspaper-Broadcaster     Committee. 
P.O.  Box  3412.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 
D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pratt  St  Whitney  Aircraft  Group.  400 
Main  Street.  East  Hartford.  Conn.  06118. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co..  P.O.  Box  111. 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority.  P.O.  Box  2192. 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22601, 
Tampa.  Fla.  33622. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
50  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander,  National  Food 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $70.05. 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander.  2000  L  Street 
NW..  No.  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs. 
Inc..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $165. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander.  Morgan.  Lewis  St 
Bockius.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conunittee  for  Capital  Information 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $378. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $32.89. 

A.  Maxton  M.  Allcox.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Room  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  De- 
troit. Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $11,403.24 

A.  Joseph  P.  Allen,  Intellectual  Property 
Owners,  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Intellectual  Property  Owners.  Inc.. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,738.60.    E.  (9)  $233. 

A.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 
P.O.  Box  23691.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $930.90.    E.  (9)$740. 

A.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  2140,  Chicago, 
111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $3,257.05. 


D.  (6)  $74.39.    E.  (9)  $270.47. 

A.  American  Association  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy, 1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $24,255.35.    E.  (9)  $24,255.35. 

A.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $30,321. 


E.  (9)  $3,930. 


A.  American  Association  of  Professional 

Standards     Review     Organizations.     11325 

A.  Harvey  Alter.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com-     Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md. 


merce.  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1615  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Richard  H.  Altman.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Ricardo  R.  Alvarado.  6108  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  551,  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $866.40. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  John  O.  Ambler.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $13.90. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Associated  Universities.  Inc..  Upton. 
N.Y.  11973. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $785.20. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  County  of  Suffolk,  H.  Lee  Dennison 
Building,  Veterans  Memorial  Highway, 
Hauppauge.  N.Y.  11787. 

D.  (6)  $6,375.    E.  (9)  $5,495.60. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  New  York  State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 1220  Washington  Avenue, 
Albany.  N.Y.  12232. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.    E.  (9)  $7,194.96. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  West  92d  Street.  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $8,140.77.    E.  (9)  $8,140.77. 

A.  American  Arts  Alliance.  424  C  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $9,589.11.    E.  (9)  $78,231.61. 

A.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care.  11325  Seven  Locks  Road. 
Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

E.  (9)  $4.80. 

A.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,822.    E.  (9)  $2,822. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors. P.O.  Box  269.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 
17022. 


20854. 
E.  (9)  $194.33. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $51,001.68.    E.  (9)  $51,001.68. 

A.  American  Business  Conference,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  209. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $1,563.59. 

A.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No. 
201.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,064.    E.  (9)  $8,072. 

A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $3,548.62. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068,  and 


A.  American  League  for  Exports  St  Secu- 
rity Assistance,  Suite  4400.  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza.  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $36,235.40.    E.  (9)  $36,235.40. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,618.50.    E.  (9)  $5,910.15. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004  and  1612 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $37.85. 

A.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington.  D.C.  20007  and  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $3,500. 

A.    American    Medical    Association.    535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 
O.  (6)  $1,562.50.    E.  (9)  $34,863.42. 

A.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $1,245.06. 

A.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, Box  17407,  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $2,147.    E.  (9)  $2,147. 

A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $244,216.97.    E.  (9)  $59,636.02. 

A.    American    Nurses'    Association.    2420 


425    13th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.     Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
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D.  (6)  $75,814.    E.  (9)  $75,814. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $133,863.31. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,500.  

A.   American   Paper   Institute,   Inc.,    260 

A.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  1700     Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 
Old  Meadow  Road,  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va.  


D.  (6)  $9,297.13.    E.  (9)  $9,297.13. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Albert  A.  Bucar.  395  Orchard  Street.  Anti- 
och.  ni.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $541.04.    E.  (9)  $541.04. 

A.  American  Orthotic  and  Prosthetic  As- 
sociation. 717  Pendleton  Street.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 


22102. 

D.  (6)  $9,231.90.    E.  (9)  $9,331.90. 

A.  American  Guaranty  Life  Insurance  Co., 
1430  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97201. 

E.  (9)  $6,000. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $10,020.13.    E.  (9)  $6,499.95. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
P.O.  Box  1266.  Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

E.  (9)  $1,558.90. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,250.00. 


A.    American    Insurance   Association. 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 
D.  (6)  $1,813.    E.  (9)  $1,813. 
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A.   American  Paratransit  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  340276.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134. 
E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $29,919.59.    E.  (9)  $16,280.55. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $198,860.    E.  (9)  $204,384. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associ- 
ation, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (G)  $4,660.08.    E.  (9)  $4,660.08. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

E.  (9)  $10,423.73. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  817 
14th  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $3,479,081.72    E.  (9)  $147,562.06. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $62,320.    E.  (9)  $79,181.68.  

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828     1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associ- 
ation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,807.24.    E.  (9)  $3,807.24. 

A.  American  Soybean  Association.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  360,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $1,654.51. 

A.  American  Surveys,  Embassy  Square, 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forward- 
ers Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $333.95. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $40,817.13.    E.  (9)  $40,817.13. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $10,290.06.    E.  (9)  $75,285.16. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

E  (9)  $242.50. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $10,555.    E.  (9)  $2,681.11. 

A.  Americans  for  Nuclear  Energy,  P.O. 
Box  28371.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $5,194.38. 

A.  Morris  J.  AmlUy.  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  Suite  168,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Air  Florida,  P.O.  Box  592337,  Miami, 
Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  AmiUy,  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  Suite  168,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001 

B.  ENI  Cos.,  1417  116th  Avenue  NE..  Bel- 
leview.  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  AmiUy.  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  Suite  168,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Hickory  Association,  560  South  Broad- 
way. Hicksville,  N.Y.  11801. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay,  P.C,  400  N.  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  168,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  John  G.  Ams,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $127.03. 

A.  Edward  Andersen,  National  Grange, 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 
D.  (6)  $4,934.    E.  (9)  $101.25. 

A.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Time  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  and  Life  Building. 
RockefeUer  Center.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $33.75. 

A.  Jane  K.  Anderson.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  10  Stamford  Forum, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $25.55. 

A.  Anderson  St  Pendleton.  1000  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Military  Mission  of  Chile,  1736  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $70.43. 

A.  Robert  L.  Anderson,  Deere  St  Co.,  John 
I>eere  Road.  Moline,  111.  61265. 

B.  Deere  &  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Moline, 
111.  61265. 

A.  Sally  M.  Anderson.  National  Associ 
atlon  of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

A.  Scott  G.  Anderson,  Burlington  North 
em  Inc..  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.    E.  (9)  $1,199.05. 

A.  Steven  C  Anderson,  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road,  Suite  100,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  Suite  100,  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Wayne  C.  Anderson,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco.  Inc..  East  Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,699.52. 

A.  William  C  Anderson.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $27.50. 

A.  Robert  T.  Angarola.  Hyman  &  Phelps. 
P.C.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Citizens  Abroad,  157  Route 
du  Grand  Lancy.  1213  Onex.  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland. 

D.  (6)  $3,425.    E.  (9)  $237.96. 


A.  Robert  C  Angel,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Ecomonic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jay  Angoff.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,249.99. 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett.  Texaco,  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  Suite  711,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10016. 
D.  (6)  $175.    E.  (9)  $75.50. 

A.  Tobias  Anthony,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
No.  720,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Research-Cottrell.  P.O.  Box  1500. 
Somerville.  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $203.69. 

A.  Apartment  St  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation. 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  319  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005 

A.  John  D.  Aquilino,  Jr.,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $837.50. 

A.  John  Archer,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  National  Education 
Association.  1705  Murchison  Drive,  Burlin- 
game,  Calif.  94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953. 

A.  W.  Stanley  Armstrong.  American 
Mining  Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  North 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $65.93.    E.  (9)  $9.00. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Corp.,  1902  Wynnton 
Road,  Columbus,  Ga.  31906. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $11,250. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Corporate  Property  Investors,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp-. 
P.O.  Box  488.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
3331.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $470. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
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A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Securities  Group,  500  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $437. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  First  Group,  Inc.,  1800  Avenue 
of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $417. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $1.48. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MFA  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  1817  West 
Broadway,  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

D.(6)$35.    E.  (9)  $5.07. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Table  Grape  Growers  Association,  Bou- 
levard Transversal  KM  4.5,  Hermosillo, 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

A.  Milton  F.  Ashford,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  2355  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  INVSCO  Corp.,  120  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Genera]  Public  Utilities  Corp..  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway.  Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $60,000. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $42,820.    E.  (9)  $586.36. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  16211 
Park  Ten  Place.  P.O.  Box  218300,  Houston, 
Tex.  77218. 


A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc..  6009  Rittl- 
man  Plaza,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78218. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users, 
Suite  607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$600. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention St  Innovation,  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D  (6)  $2,075.    E.  (9)  $5,330.45. 

A.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102. 

E.  (9)  $6,250. 

A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women.  P.O.  Box  8068,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,443.14. 

A.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,786.94.    E.  (9)  $7,786.94. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  room  720,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $35,388.74.    E.  (9)  $35,388.74. 

A.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $42.50. 

A.  Association  of  Data  Processing,  Serv- 
ices Organization,  Inc.,  1300  North  17th 
Street,  Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington;  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $218. 

A.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,612.50.    E.  (9)  $3,612.50. 

A.  George  J.  Aste,  United  Airlines,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chica- 
go, lU.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl  E.  Atkinson,  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$160.    E.  (9)$16. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $3,695.70. 

A.  Lloyd  G.  Ator,  Jr.,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $292.66. 

A.  James  A.  Austin,  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 


A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean. 
Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $3,650.    E.  (9)  $3,643.36. 

A.  John  S.  Autry,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  Box 
19029,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  WUliam  H.  Axtman.  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1500  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suit«  700.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $238.    E.  (9)  $281.35. 

A.  W.  C  Ayers,  c/o  Virginia  Petroleum 
Council,  1809  Staples  Mill  Road,  Richmond 
Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $156.55. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Ayers,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.    E.  (9)  $148. 

A.  Craig  H.  Baab,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $126.43. 

A.  Patti  Jo  Baber,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $86.98. 

A.  Dale  R.  Bablone.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $280. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi- 
als), 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Associates,  Inc.)  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  U.S.  Overseas  Tax 
Fairness  Committee,  Inc.),  1625  Massachu- 
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setts  Avenue   NW.. 
DC.  20036. 


No.   SOS.   Washington. 


B.  Houston  Lighting  St  Power  Co., 
Box  1700,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 


P.O. 


A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse). 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $420.55. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Inc..  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)  $53,816. 

A.  Baer  Marlu  &  Upham.  299  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World 
Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $583.65. 

A.  Joan  N.  Baggett,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union  of  Bricldayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,042.    E.  (9)  $479.58. 

A.  George  P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O. 
Box  21.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bailey.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute. 1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $93.10. 

A.  William  W.  Bailey.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  <Se  Co..  Inc..  Box  2000.  Rahway, 
N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $211.10. 

A.  John  M.  Baines.  4707  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  408.  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  Johnson  Oil  Co..  Inc..  LaBarge.  Wyo.. 
and  Silver  Eagle  Refining  Co..  Inc..  La- 
Barge.  Wyo. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,400. 

A.  Judith  L.  Baird.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  John  Baize.  1575  I  Street  NW..  No.  360. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  360,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $309.21. 

A.  Edward  R.  Bajer.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Peruizoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Baker  tt  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle  Inc..  1500  South  Tower. 
Pennzoil  Pltu;e.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $2,592.49. 

A.  Baker  St  Daniels.  Suite  600.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rock  Island  Refining  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
68007,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46268. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Baker.  Norton  Co..  One  New 
Bond  Street.  Worcester.  Mass.  01616. 

B.  Norton  Co..  One  New  Bond  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass.  01606. 

D.  (6)  $8,250. 

A.  Emi]  F.  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  James  Jay  Baker,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $24.42. 

A.  Baker  St  McKenzie.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  Si  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1045. 
Skokie.  111.  60076. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale,  7436  Chummley  Court. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  20043. 
D.  (6)  $9,999.99.    E.  (9)  $850.96. 

A.  Jacqueline  Balk-Tusa,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  809,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,075. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr,  Andrews  St  Ingersoll. 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  460.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Michael  Baly  HI.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.    E.  (9)  $602.29. 

A.  Christine  M.  Bangert.  International 
Telephone  St  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.. 
10022. 

E.  (9)  $1S0. 

A.  Samuel  J.  Baptista.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  K.  Barclift.  923  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $157.14. 

A.  Carol  M.  Barger.  Consumers  Union  of 
U.S..  Inc..  500  West  13th.  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 


B  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
10S50. 

A.  Robert  O.  Barker.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  801  Northland  Towers 
West.  Southfield,  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $73.25. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale.  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $5,200.    E.  ( 9 )  $353.24. 

A.  Barley  and  Malt  Institute.  733  North 
Van  Buren  Street.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $24,117.12.    E.  (9)  $5,630.59. 

A.  Donna  R.  Bamako.  National  Council  ol 
Health  Centers,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  915.  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  915,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$910.    E.  $161.20. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard,  Jr..  803  Ironbark 
Place.  Orinda.  Calif.  94563. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Roger  H.  Barnard,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  St  Colbum.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Committee  For  Inter- 
national Trade.  1819  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  St  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Industrias  Quimicas  y  Tartaricas.  S.A., 
Barcelona  68,  Gerona.  Spain. 

E.  (9)  $138.08. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  St  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tartaric  Chemicals  Corp..  515  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $48.87. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  St  Colbum.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  John  W.  Thatcher,  c/o  Banana  Supply 
Co..  Inc..  3030  Second  Avenue  NE..  Miami, 
Fla.  33137. 

D.  (6)  $5,250. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  St  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  School  Food  Service  Associ- 
ation. 4101  East  Illif  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
80222. 

D.  (6)  $28,223.73.    E.  (9)  $265.21. 

A.  Bamett,  Alagia  St  Carey,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dairymen.  Inc..  10140  Linn  Station 
Road.  LouisviUe.  Ky.  40223. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  <b  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  St  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando,  Fla. 
32814. 
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D.  (6)  $9,433.50. 


A.  Bamett.  Alagia  St  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Tomato  Exchange,  4401  East 
Colonial  Drive,  Orlando.  Fla.  32814. 

D.  (6)  $3,287.70. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  St  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hedged  Portfolio  Advisors.  500  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $21,005. 

A.  Larry  P.  Bamett.  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A.  Pamela  H.  Bamett.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc.,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Bamett  Yingling  St  Shay,  P.C.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Citibank.  N.A.,  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10043. 

D.  (6)  $1,020.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Bamett  Yingling  St  Shay.  P.C.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Crocker  National  Bank.  One  Montgom- 
ery Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)$420.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Neil  D.  Baron.  Booth  St  Baron.  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10168. 

B.  Standard  St  Poor's  Corp.,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr.  Iowa  Railway  Associ- 
ation, 620  Capital  City  Bank  Building,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  620  Capital 
City  Bank  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50309. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  St  Arm- 
strong, 26  Broadway,  Suite  1400.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  St  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
and  New  York  Coffee  St  Sugar  Clearing  As- 
sociation. Four  World  Trade  Center.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

E.  (9)  $142.45. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  St  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Hugo  Neu  St  Sons,  Inc.,  380  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  St 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  No.  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association, 
Inc.,  Four  World  Trade  Center,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  St  Arm- 
strong, 26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Eln- 
forcement  and  Administration  Corp.,  11 
West  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

E.  (9)  $229.14. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  & 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway.  No.  1400.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 


B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1515  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  St  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway.  Suite  1400.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Prudential  Lines.  Inc.,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  37th  Floor.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $7,184. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrie.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Barrier  Islands  Coalition.  Suite  4500, 
122  E.  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10168. 

A.  Thea  Rossi  Barron.  106  Little  Falls 
Street.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Right  to  Life  Crusade  Inc..  Box  2703. 
Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $20.89. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows.  1201  SW.  12th.  Suite 
200.  Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  E>ouglas  County 
Court  House.  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Linda  Leigh  Bartlett.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  SOO.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Richard  A.  Barton.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association, 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  905,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $710.    E.  (9)  $861.67. 

A.  Weldon  V.  Barton,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  No.  202,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre,  Miim.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $83.35. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Baskerville,  National 
Cable  Television  Association,  Inc.,  1724  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $276.44. 

A.  James  P.  Bass.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Airlines,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $295. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Bastow,  907  Sixth  Street 
SW..  No.  806.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Continental  Airlines,  7300  World  Way 
West.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90009. 

D.  (6)  $15,950.    E.  (9)  $4,900.47 

A.  Robert  E.  Bates,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. HI  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)  $3,250. 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle.  College  Placement 
Council.  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  705.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  College  Placement  Council.  Inc.,  62 
Highland  Avenue,  Uplands  Business  Park. 
Bethelehem,  Pa.  18017. 

A.  John  F.  Battles.  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council.  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $291.20. 

A.  Batzell.  Nunn  &  Bode.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C,  20005. 

B.  Emergency  Small  Independent  Refin- 
ers Task  Force.  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Batzell.  Nunn  St  Bode.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 1015  I5th  Street  NW..  No.  1100. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  BatzeU.  Nunn  St  Bode.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mt.  Airy  Refining  Co.,  International 
Energy  Building.  265  North  Belt  East.  No. 
150.  Houston.  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Richard  H.  Bauer,  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
Suite  600  South.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)$500.    (9)  $476.79. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman.  717  Pendleton 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  American  Orthotic  St  Prosthetic  Associ- 
ation. 717  Pendleton  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

A.  Tina  Marts  Beach. .  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Tum- 
pike.  Fairfield.  Corm. 

D.  (6>  $84. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1041,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.. 
180  East  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $183.12.    E.  (9)  $571.79. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattie.  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives' Association.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,866.67. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty.  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  612.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York  10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $122.86. 

A.  Hubert  Beatty.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Laura  L.  Beaty.  806  North  Jefferson 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22205. 
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B.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6>$30.    (9))15. 

A.  Robert  J.  Becker,  Joint  Council  of  Al- 
lergy &  Immunology,  401  East  Prospect 
Avenue,  Suite  210.  Mount  Prospect.  111. 
60056;  239  North  Hammes  Avenue.  Joliet. 
111.  60435. 

B.  Joint  Council  of  Allergy  St  Immunol- 
ogy. 401  East  Prospect  Avenue.  Suite  210. 
Mount  Prospect.  111.  60056. 

A.  William  W.  Beddow.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  $3,375. 

A.  Jon  Charles  Bednerik.  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW..  Suite  417.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Edwin  L.  Behrens.  The  Procter  A 
Gamble  Co..  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  230. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &,  Gamble  Co..  301  East 
Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  45201. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Max  J.  Beilke.  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way. 
P.O.  Box  1406.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Unformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way.  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,243.03.    E.  (9)  $2,652.55. 

A.  James  Beizer,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $560.40. 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Ter- 
race, Silver  Spring,  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  <b  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $163.70. 

A.  Bell.  Boyd  &  Lloyd.  Three  First  Nation- 
al Plaza,  70  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 
111.  60602. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  One  Jefferson 
Square.  Boise,  Idaho  83728. 

E.  (9)  $203.94. 

A.  Winston  Everett  Bell.  P.O.  Box  5463. 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89102. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf.  3615  Overereek 
Road,  Colimibia.  S.C.  29206. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $950. 

A.  C.  Roljert  Benedict,  American  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital  Association.  643  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associ- 
ation. 930  Busse  Highway.  Park  Ridge.  111. 
60068. 

D.  (6)  $376.60.    E.  (9)  $169.21. 

A.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Bruce  Benefield.  TRW  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 


B.  TRW  Inc..  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  U.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  American 
Medical  Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,887.50.    E.  (9)  $166.71. 

A.  W.  M.  Benkert.  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  3238  Prospect 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises.  Inc..  555 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  3238  Prospect 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett,  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Co.,  235  West  Galena  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53201. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  235  West 
Galena  Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$235. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Bennett,  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  215, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach.  1  Bush  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  WiUiam  C.  Bennett.  Jr.,  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Walter  L.  Benning.  14901  Ritchie  Road. 
CentreviUe.  Va.  22020. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

A.  John  C.  Bennison.  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents.  Inc..  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc.,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson  III.  American 
Paper  Institute.  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  N\^"..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Benson.  American  Cyanamid 
Co.,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  No.  220.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co..  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)$193.    E.  (9)  $52.15. 

A.  James  E.  Benton.  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum Council.  170  West  State  Street.  Tren- 
ton. N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  B.  Benton.  1010  Lamar.  Suite 
1800.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp..  1010  Lamar,  Suite  1800, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  John  Berard,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  A.  Beren.  910  17th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  <Sc  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Rebecca  J.  Berg,  RJR  Industries.  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $302.53. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bergson.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.. 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27101. 

D.  (6)  $162.08.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Jane  W.  Bergwin.  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consimiers  Power  Co..  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue.  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Peggy  Berk.  Peter  Small  St  Associates. 
Inc..  400  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Peter  Small  St  Associates,  Inc..  400 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Jason  S.  Berman,  Warner  Communica- 
tions. Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc..  75 
RockefeUer  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $2,013.22. 

A.  William  R.  Berman.  Environment  St 
Energy  Department.  American  Automobile 
Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Ftdls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  George  K.  Bernstein.  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,152.50. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein.  3213  O  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Berry  St  Sandstrom.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Centre  National  Interprofessionnel  De 
L'Economic  Laitiere.  8.  Rue  Danielle  Casa- 
nova. 75002  Paris.  Prance. 

A.  Berry  &  Sandstrom,  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Cheese  Importers  Association,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Berry  St  Sandstrom.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Berry  St  Sandstrom.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  5308,  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $10,725.    E.  (9)  $357.98. 

A.  Berry  St  Sandstrom.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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B.  Meat  Products  Group.  American  Im- 
porters Association.  11  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Berry  St  Sandstrom.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co..  Inc..  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE..  AtlanU,  Ga.  30324. 

E.  (9)  $28.51. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc.  (ALESA).  Suite  4400, 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co..  Decatur. 
111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  International  Association  of  Bio- 
Energy  Producers,  Inc..  126  High  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Robert  A.  Betz,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,462.61.    E.  (9)  $210.32. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $156.86. 

A.  Beveridge  Si  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $291.25    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Beveridge  St  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  England  Electric  System,  20  Turn- 
pike Road,  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $1,041.25.    E.  (9)$21. 

A.  Beveridge  St  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Mines.  1212  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  Si  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  Si  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO,  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Biery.  Mid-Continent  Oil  Si 
Gas  Association.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  St  Gas  Association. 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $1,380.    E.  (9)  $256.08. 

A.  Moe  Biller.  American  Postal  Workers 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,966.62. 

A.  Sarah  Massengale  Billock,  American 
Hospital  Association,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $104.49.    E.  (9)  $13.58. 

A.  Susan  Bingham,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Power  Authority.  333  West 
Fourth  Avenue.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Calista  Corp..  516  Denali  Street,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Haines.  Box  576,  Haines.  Alaska 
99827. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  Si  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mapco,  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  Si  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Municipality  of  Anchorage.  623  West 
Sixth  Avenue.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sealaska  Corp..  One  Sealaska  Plaza 
Juneau.  Alaska  99801. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  Local  959.  1200  Airport 
Heights  Road.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner,  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  959  Employee  Pension  Plan. 
1200  Airport  Heights  Road.  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  and  Monroe, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska.  4100  International 
Airport  Road,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

A.  WUliam  J.  Birkhofer.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  C.  Thomason  Bishop  III.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  704  Lisbum  Road. 
P.O.  Box  355.  Camp  HiU.  Pa.  17011. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $212.50. 

A.  PhU  M.  Bitter,  Chevron  VSJL  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $567. 

A.  Neal  R.  Bjomson.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)  $40.16. 

A.  Black.  Manafort  St  Stone.  435  North 
Lee  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Air  Transportation,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $6,253.71. 

A.  Black.  Manafort  Si  Stone.  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $21,336.46. 

A.  Bev  D.  Blackwood.  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Donna  C.  Blair.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $40.70. 

A.  Richard  W.  Blake.  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1019.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associ- 
ation. 1156  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1019, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Helen  K.  Blank.  Children's  Defense 
Fund.  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $892.50.    E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Paul  M.  Blanton.  P.O.  Box  970.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  P.O.  Box 
970.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $112.64.    E.  (9)  $34.85. 

A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  Si  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Ferrocarril.  S.A..  San  Lorenzo  No.  925.  5 
Piso.  Mexico.  D.F.,  Mexico. 
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A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  <k  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise (Asociacion  Nacional  de  la  Empresa 
PrlvadaANEP).  Alameda  Roosevelt  2827, 
San  Salvador.  El  Salvador. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $277.70. 

A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  &  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  33  Monroe 
Street.  24th  Floor.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $22.30. 

A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  &  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW..  No.  103.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Western  Radiological  Group.  Armacost 
Management,  Inc..  2044  Armacost  Avenue 
NW..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90025. 

E.  (9)  $307.72. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Blaylock.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $20,849.50.    E.  (9)  $2,547.90. 

A.  Jerald  Blizin  (for  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.).  1425  K  Street  NW.,  No.  1000,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  HiU  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Block,  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10015 

B.  Irving  Tnist  Co.,  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.99.    E.  (9)  $846. 

A.  Peter  L.  Blocklin  (for  American  Bank- 
ers Association).  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jessma  Blockwick,  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1048,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1048.  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  H.  E.  Blomgren.  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Federation,  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  745,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
745,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,501.81. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Bloomfleld,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $12,250.02. 

A.  Mark  Bloomfleld,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,156. 

A.  Jack  A.  Blum,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $30,000.    E.  (9)$«05. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
No.  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3125  Turnpike. 
Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
No.  408.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  St  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2000, 
Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $3,675.    E.  (9)  $155. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
No.  408,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Charles  R.  Blumenfeld,  Bogle  St  Gates, 
the  Bank  of  California  Center,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98164. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association, 
1620  South  Jackson  Street.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98144. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,850. 

A.  Wayne  Boan,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  601  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes,  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes  (BOAT/U.S.),  880  South  Pickett 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.    E.  (9)  $9,935.72. 

A.  David  A.  Bockomy,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $515.07. 

A.  Helen  Bogolubov,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Robert  Z.  Bohan.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $24.04.    E.  (9)$19. 

A.  Patricia  M.  Bolnskl.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)$16.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bolger.  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417- 
D49,  Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Bemadette  Bolton,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
601  West  Golf  Road,  Mount  Prospect,  111. 
60056. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton,  2500  DeKalb  Pike, 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404. 


B.  Privident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeK&lb  Pike.  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va, 

D.  <6)  $500. 

A.  Edward  N.  Bond,  the  Boeing  Co.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $279.17. 

A.  L.  H.  Bonin,  Jr.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $39.10. 

A.  Jay  Bonitt,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp.,  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)$675.    E.  (9)$120. 

A.  Sharon  Lee  Bonitt.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O. 
Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Bonneville  Associates,  Inc..  200  East 
South  Temple  No.  300.  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh 
84111. 

B.  Western  Regional  Council,  P.O.  Box 
8144,  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh  84108. 

D.  (6)  $2,940.    E.  (9)  $6,417. 

A.  Susan  A.  Boolukos.  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road.  Suite  100.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  Edward  T.  Borda,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Ann  L.  Bomstein,  National  Farmers 
Organization,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  No. 
2250.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Fanners  Organization,  Cor- 
ning, Iowa  50843. 

D.  (6)  $2,333.    E.  (9)  $281.20. 

A.  Laurence  D.  Bory,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750.00. 

A.  Charles  E.  Bosley,  Coalition  for  Legal 
Services,  Inc.,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coalition  for  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99.    E.  (9)  $110.78. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  No.  800.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  No. 
800,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,567.    E.  (9)  $104.16. 

A.  Botein.  Hays.  Sklar  &  Herzberg,  200 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  Henry  Schein,  Inc.,  5  Harbor  Park 
Drive,  Port  Washington,  N.Y.  11050. 
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A.  Charles  G.  BoUford,  The  Botsford  Co., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  No.  515,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $110.75. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,449.82. 

A.  Frank  J.  Bowden,  Jr..  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Permsylvania,  P.O.  Box 
925,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $802.50. 

A.  David  W.  Bowers,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers,  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council,  Suite  714  Atlas  Building, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Joan  Costain  Bowyer,  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp..  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Elisa  Boyd.  Boma  International,  1221 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Boma  International,  1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,200. 

A.  John  G.  Boyd,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines,  Old 
Orchard  Road,  Armonk,  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $325.    E.  (9)  $158.18. 

A.  Robert  K.  Boyd,  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $737.99. 

A.  Van  R.  Boyette,  American  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation—Trade Ass(x;iation,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Boyle,  727  North  Washing- 
ton Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  United  FYesh  Fruit  and  VegeUble  Asso- 
ciation, 727  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $950.    E.  (9)  $305.64. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  The  American  Fur  Industry,  101  West 
30th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton.  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America, 
50  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
43215. 


D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Bracewell  St  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation. 1200  I8th  Street  NW.,  607  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)  $83.79. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLC  of  America.  Inc.,  2  Allen  Center, 
Suite  2200,  Houston  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Bracewell  St  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southdown/Pelto  Oil  Co.,  2  Greens- 
point  Plaza,  Suite  400,  16825  Northchase, 
Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

A.  Bracewell  St  Patterson,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp.,  530  McCullough 
Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78292. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $698.25. 

A.  Dennis  R.  Braddock,  4660  Kenmore 
Avenue.  Suite  1018.  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  4900 
Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64119. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $435.26. 

A.  Frank  W.  Bradley,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
SUndard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradlev,  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  2029  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, 345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $279.66. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Bradshaw,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  Highway  Depart- 
ment, American  Automobile  Association, 
8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Brady.  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gress, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  801,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $615.20. 

A.  Charles  G.  Bragg.  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $452.74. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Bragg,  Jr.,  American  Pe- 
troleum Refiners  Association.  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  607, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Stuart  J.  Brahs,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $562.17.    E.  (9)  $310.05. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Room  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition.  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.    E.  (9)  $97. 

A.  T.  Edward  BrasweU.  Jr..  888  17th 
Street,  Suite  600,  Brawner  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  4101 
Washington  Avenue,  Newport  News,  Va. 
23607. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Roy  Braunsteln.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,820.03.    E.  (9)  $2,873. 

A.  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia,  Alston,  Miller  St 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  lOOON. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  RCA  Global  Communications,  Inc..  60 
Broad  Street,  Room  700,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $546.    E.  (9)  $25.63. 

A.  George  W.  Breece.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  St  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell,  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10152. 

E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  St  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co..  3000 
Blssoimet  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1642,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  St  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  St  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

American  Car  Rental  Association  (ACRA), 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives, 1634  I  Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Bregman.  Abell  <Se  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hilton  International.  Inc..  301  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.T.  10022. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  lOOO  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  704.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Bregman.  AbeU  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Corp..  605  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trucking  Renting  St  Leasing  Associ- 
ation (TRALA).  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1303,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Washington  Psychiatric  Society, 

1700  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

A.  Brenda  I.  Bregman,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,880.39. 

A.  Michael  J.  Brennan.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Bridge. 
Structural  Si  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 
APL-CIO,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,580.    E.  (9)  $395.35. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee,  Jr.,  170  Altura  Way. 
Creenbrae.  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  John  B.  Brewer,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19th,  Street  P.O.  Box 
9204,  Arlington  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Albert  E.  Brewster.  Northrop  Corp.. 

1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite  1208.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Carolyn  Brickey.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Andrea  L.  Bridgeman.  Plnley.  Kumble. 
Wagner,  Heine.  Underberg  dc  Casey.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Plnley.  Kumble.  Wagner,  Heine,  Under- 
berg &  Casey,  1120  Coimecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Stewart 
Environmental  Systems,  Inc.,  485  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022). 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Bill  Brier.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
550.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  CP  Industries.  Inc. /Energy  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Grove,  111. 
60047. 

D.  (6)$S00.    E.  (9)  $47.05. 

A.  Belva  B.  Briasett.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$299. 

A.  Elizabeth  Y.  Britton,  RJR  Industries, 
Inc.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $279.    E.  (9)  $77.41. 

A.  Ellen  Broadman.  Consumers  Union, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union.  256  Washington 
Street.  Mt.  Vernon.  N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $90. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
Brith.  823  UN  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,725. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  402.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Michael  R.  Bromwlch.  Foley.  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  <Sc  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  Dale  E.  Brooks.  Chevron  U.S,A.  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street.  Suite  1204,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  E.  R.  Brooks,  P.O.  Box  841,  Abilene, 
Tex.  79604. 

B.  West  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  P.O.  Box  841, 
Abilene,  Tex.  79604. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)  $2,092. 

A.  Phillip  W.  Brooks,  Volunteer  SUte  Oil 
Committee,  18th  Floor,  Third  National 
Bank  BuUdlng,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37219 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  David  W.  Broome,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  870-S.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  No.  870-S,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$420. 

A.  Carol  L.  Bros.  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus,  1411  K  Street  NW..  No.  1110. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  No.  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $815.88. 

A.  Donald  G.  Brotzman.  1901  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association, 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Joseph  Browder.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Toledo  Mining  Co..  10  Broadway  BuUd- 
lng. Suite  500.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 
D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Ben  Jarratt  Brown,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  &  Overseas  Tax  Fairness 
Committee,  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,187. 

A.  Charles  B.  Brown.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$462    E.  (9)  $9.25. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown.  Cities  Service  Co., 
Box  100.  Miami.  Ariz.  85539. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  100.  Miami,  Ariz. 
85539. 

E.  (9)  $39. 

A.  David  S.  J.  Brown,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  604,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $593.21. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Brown.  Council  of  Energy  Re- 
source Tribes.  1140  Cormecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Jesse  B.  Brown.  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Co.,  1900  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

D.  (6)  $24.60. 

A.  Karen  H.  Brown.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown.  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  3203  Locksley  Lane.  Tal- 
lahassee. Fla.  32312. 

B.  National  Education  Association— Gov- 
ernment Relations,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,930.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Shlrle  Brown.  P.O.  Box  663.  GPO.  New 
York.  N.Y.  11016. 

B.  SLB  Enterprises. 

A.  Theoran  Brown.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,937.52    E.  (9)  $76.83. 

A.  Brown.  Todd  &  Heybum.  1600  Citizens 
Plaza.  LoulsvlUe.  Ky.  40202. 

B.  Brown  Si  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
1600  West  Hill  Street,  Louisville.  Ky.  40232. 

E.  (9)  $14.30. 

A.  Vincent  D.  Brown.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95063.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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A.  William  E.  Brown,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

D.  (6)  $296.40.    E.  (9)  $127.06. 

A.  William  R.  Brown,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite 
412,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Brownell,  P.O.  Box  3999. 
M/S:  8P-77,  Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $145.    E.  (9)  $272.62. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canadian  Financial  Corp.,  2030  North- 
western Financial  Center,  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55431. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Home  Owners  Warranty  Corp.,  Nation- 
al Housing  Center,  15th  &  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeidmw  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  875  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch,  Hubbard  Inc.,  1  Liberty 
Plaza,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
MGIC  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Coimecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Multifamily  Finance  Action  Council, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  711, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Housing  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation, 1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Coimecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  York  City  Housing  Development 
Corp..  75  Maiden  Lane.  Eighth  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038 

D.  (6)  $8,334.50.    E.  (9)  $360.13. 

A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  St  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  En- 
forcement &  Administration  Corp.,  11  West 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 
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A.  Brownsteln  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Richard  L.  Brubacher.  Minnesota  Pe- 
trolemn  Council.  300  Northern  Federal 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)$60. 

A.  John  R.  Bruch,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  44101. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  44101 

D.  (6)  $3,100.    E.  (9)  $138. 

A.  James  W.  Bruner.  Jr..  League  to  Save 
Lake  Tahoe.  P.O.  Box  10110.  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif.  95731. 

B.  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Blvd.  P.O.  Box  10110,  South  Lake 
Tahoe,  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Kathryne  M.  Bnmer,  General  Atomic 
Co.,  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  709,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Robert  O.  Brunner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association— American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associ- 
ation—American Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, 1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20049. 

D.  (6)  $334.62.    E.  (9)  $39.65. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  ni.  60062. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush,  2006  Washington 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Garry  Bryant,  Migrant  Legal  Action 
Program,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  806 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,120.17.    E.  (9)  $542.46. 

A.  Ronald  B.  Buckhalt,  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  838,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C  20005 

b.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $6,902.19. 

A.  John  S.  Buckley,  National  Tax  Limita- 
tion Conunittee,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)$134. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler.  The  BF  Goodrich 
Co.  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  929,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  BF  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  Ohio 
44318. 


A.  Douglas  W.  Bulcao,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  300,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $44.76. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  David  A.  Bimn.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  Parcel  Shippers  Associ- 
ation. 1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
406.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Shippers  Association,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch,  Potato  Chip/Snack 
Food  Association,  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  903.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Food  Association, 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  903, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,  College  of  American 
Pathologists,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  7400 
North  Skokie  Boulevard,  Skokie.  111.  60077. 

D.  (6)  $5,220.    E.  (9)$78. 

A.  Patricia  Burch,  9311  Persimmon  Tree 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
E>rug  Free  Youth,  9805  Dameron  Street. 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 

A.  Paul  P.  Burdett,  Merrell  Dow  Pharma- 
ceuticals Inc.,  10  Emerson  Court,  Sevema 
Park,  Md.  21146. 

B.  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals  Inc..  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45215. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

•  

A.  WUliam  J.  Burhop.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Burke  Si  Burke,  529  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Laura  H.  Beer  et  al.,  c/o  P.O.  Box  139. 
Coming.  N.Y.  14830. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)$608. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke.  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $605.05. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,286.92.    E.  (9)  $1,000.47. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burllson.  Marfair  Building. 
Suite  102,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A.  Bill  D.  Burllson.  Marfair  Building. 
Suite  102.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $46.93. 

A.  David  G.  Bumey.  VS.  Tuna  Founda- 
tion. Suite  208.  2040  Harbor  Island  Drive. 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

B.  U.S.  Tuna  Foundation.  2040  Harbor 
Island  Drive.  Suite  208.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Gerrie  Bjomson  Bums,  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  929, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Timothy  F.  Bums,  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Burson-Marsteller,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  750-S,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association 
for  the  National  Committee  To  Preserve  the 
Family  Business.  1500  Southwest  Taylor. 
Portland.  Greg.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $7,680.    E.  (9)  $585.76. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Gary  Bushell,  Branscomb  &  Miller. 
1700  Bank  &  Trust  Tower,  B&T  129,  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex.  78477. 

B.  Corpus  Christi  Oil  <Sc  Gas,  1400  The  600 
Building,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  7847X 

D.  (6)  $16,305.    E.  (9)  $3,648.14. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities.  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)  $365.15.    E.  (9)  $682.43. 

A.  Business  Products  Council  Association, 
P.O.  Box  53964,  Fayetteville,  N.C.  28305. 

A.  James  J.  Butera,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $3,343.75. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  One 
Franklin  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  Si  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia,  1600  Municipal 
Services  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 


D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $614.01. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  People  Express  Airlines,  Inc..  Room 
205.  North  Terminal.  Newark  International 
Airport.  N.J.  07114. 

D.  (6)  $17,500.    E.  (9)$650. 

A.  John  W.  Butler,  Council  of  Energy  Re- 
source Tribes,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lex  J  Byers.  1750  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  W.  Bymes,  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  <Se  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  John  W.  Bymes,  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &,  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006.  (for  Insurance  Association 
of  Connecticut). 

A.  John  F.  Byset.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  C  <Sc  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  tt  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  Suite  5200,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10048. 

D.  (6)  $280. 

A.  Morrison  Cain.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Alan  Caldwell.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  1  Market  Plaza,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Calif ano,  Ross  ic  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  C.  P.  Rehabilitation  Corp.,  20  East  67th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

D.  (6)  $3,366.25.    E.  (9)  $53.25. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06152. 

A.  Califomia  Synfuels  Corp..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Peter  E.  Callanan.  Honeywell  Inc.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Honeywell  Inc..  Honeywell  Plaza.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55408. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Calorie  Control  Council,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342. 

E.  (9)  $3,468. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  Box  34-531.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20034. 

B.  Commercial  Law  League  of  America, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    £.  (9)  $409.37. 

A.  Victoria  R.  Calvert,  1019  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Ferro  Corp.,  Cataphote  Division,  P.O. 
Box  2369.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205.  General 
Steel  Industries.  Inc..  Flex-O-Lite  Division. 
P.O.  Box  4366,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63123. 

D.  (6)  $5,750. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Gulf  St.  Westem  Industries,  Inc.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Prismo  Universal  Corp.  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $6,560. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Safetran  Systems  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1037, 
Louisville.  Ky.  40201. 

D.  (6)  $5,700. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Evans  Transportation  Co.,  The  East 
Tower  Suite  900,  2550  Golf  Road,  Rolling 
Meadows,  111.  60008. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  695, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Gasification  Associates.  One 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  tt 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  602,  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C  20037. 

B.  PLM  Inc.,  50  Califomia  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111, 
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A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PORTEC  Inc.,  300  Windsor  Drive,  Oak 
Brook,  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St, 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pullman  Standard.  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Richmond  Leasing,  1700  West  Loop 
South,  Suite  1500,  Houston,  Tex.  77027. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Mineral  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  612,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co.,  101  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  States  Rail  Service.  Inc..  633 
Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $5. 

A.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development,  715  15th  Street,  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  $3 1 ,750.    E.  ( 9 )  $22,600.55. 

A.  C  Russell  Campbell.  Jr.,  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corp.,  Suite  900,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  <fc  Electronic  Corp.. 
One  Stamford  Formn,  Stamford.  Conn. 
06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Carl  C  Campbell,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $507.69. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell.  831  Chestnut  Street, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Termessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation. 831  Chestnut  Street,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  34702. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Campbell,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,875.    E.  (9)  $2,471.44. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Campbell.  Standard  Oil  Co.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co..  200  East  Randolph 
Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60680. 


D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $2,085.28. 

A.  Alyce  D.  Canaday,  Pacific  Power  St, 
Light  Co..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  404, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  <fc  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $740.    E.  (9)  $875.99. 

A.  Robert  P.  Canavan,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,592.40.    E.  (9)  $309.48. 

A.  Sharon  M.  Canavan,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
2005. 

D.  (6)  $3,780. 

A.  The  Candlelighters.  123  "C"  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)$220.    E.  (9)$166. 

A.  Paul  W.  Cane,  5  Corte  Street,  Green- 
brae,  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  W.  Dean  Cannon,  Jr.,  9800  S.  Sepulveda 
Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90045. 

B.  Califomia  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
9800  South  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Suite  500. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    (9)  $5,057.34. 

A.  Marvin  H.  Caplan.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,874.    E.  (9)  $230.75. 

A.  Caplin  St  Drysdale.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  <Se  Casualty,  151  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $6,319.    E.  (9)  $454.88. 

A.  Caplin  St  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia,  P.O.  Box  1459,  Columbus,  Ga. 
31902. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Kirlin,  Campbell  St 
Keating,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London,  EC3A  SET  England. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.    E.  (9)  $637.95. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Caputo,  1970  Hopewood 
Drive,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

B.  National  Concrete  Masonry  Associ- 
ation, 2302  Horse  Pen  Road,  Hemdon,  Va. 
22070. 

D.  (6)$110.    E.  (9)  $347.15. 

A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco,  4532  Park  Monaco,  Ca- 
labasas  Park,  Calif.  91302. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  60860, 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90060. 

A.  Richard  Carchia,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey.  General  Atomic  Co.. 
2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  709.  Washington, 
D.C  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 


D.  (6)  $9,121.    E.  (9)  $455.05. 


A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle,  250  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $526.80. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Carmichael,  Eli  Lilly  St  Co., 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Eli  Lilly  St  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.(9)$53. 

A.  Jack  Carpenter.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $26.37.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,884.80.    E.  (9)  $164.75. 

A.  Patricia  B.  Carroll,  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Hans  L.  Carstensen  III,  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)$520.    E.  (9)$89. 

A.  David  C  Carter,  Beet  Sugar  Trade  As- 
sociation, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1019, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1019,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  John  R.  Carter,  Jr..  2030  M  Street  NW., 
No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M  Street  NW..  No.  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Carter,  Jr.,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $704.42.    E.  (9)  $135.07. 

A.  James  P.  Carty,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Amfac  Garden  Prcxlucts.  Inc..  840  Mal- 
colm Road,  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 
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A.  Jim  Casey.  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District. 
Newell.  S.  E>ak.  57760. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$290. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Palls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Committee  on  Power  for  the  South- 
west, Inc..  400  South  Broadway.  Edmond, 
Okla. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $290. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. P.O.  Box  140.  Carrington.  N.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)$280. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  1980,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $370. 

A.  John  S.  Casey,  P.O.  Box  266,  Heflin, 
Ala.  36264. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O. 
Box  21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Kathleen  Casey,  GTE  Telenet  Inc., 
8229  Boone  Boultvard,  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

B.  GTE  Telenet  Inc.,  One  Stamford 
Forum,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $4,850. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Allen  R.  Caskie,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $365.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Eugene  I.  Casraiss,  Jr.,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $8,719.39.    E.  (9)  $171.40 

A.  Daniel  J.  Cassidy,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C. 
20035. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $101.65.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  John  J.  Castellani,  TRW  Inc.,  Suite 
800,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Cavanagh,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,675. 

A.  Cederberg  <Sc  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Grumman  Corp.,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va. 


A.  Cederberg  &  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Martin  MarietU  Corp.,  RockvlUe,  Md. 
D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Cederberg  6i  Associates,  7100  Stissex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  R.C.A.,  1901  North  Moore  Street.  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

p.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  tt,  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  United  Technologies,  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Dorothy  Cecelski.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $7,000.02. 

A.  Central  States  Resource  Center,  P.O. 
Box  477,  Urbana.  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $4,935.    E.  (9)  $4,190.03. 

A.  CF  Industries,  Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive, 
Long  Grove,  111.  60047. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Chain  Saw  Manufacturers  Association, 
4340  East-West  Highway,  Suite  1008.  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  20014. 

D.  (6)  $390.    E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  Henry  Chajet,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $164.82.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Elizabeth  Prewitt  Chalmers,  American 
Institute  of  ArchitecU,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807,  Inc., 
1611  Kent  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  John  A.  Chambers,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  680,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satra  Corp.,  21  East  63d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10021. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Ed  Chandler,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $5,445.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  J.  W.  Chandler,  Borg-Wamer  Corp., 
1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1075,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Borg-Wamer  Corp.,  South  Richland 
Avenue,  York,  Pa.  17405. 

E.  (9)  $19.40. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman.  GMC.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  805.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $4,464.25. 

A.  Richard  M.  Charlton,  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  David  F.  Chavkin,  National  Health  Law 
Program,  1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  304, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program,  2639 
South  LaCienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90034. 

D.  («)  $3,332.25.    E.  (9)  $1,887.33. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  Crum  &  Porster 
Corp.,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1142,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crum  St  Forster  Corp.,  Madison  Avenue 
at  Canfield  Road.  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $16,250.    E.  (9)  $1,014.40. 

A.  Jane  Cheever,  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Jane  Cheever.  First  National  Boston 
Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $427.72. 

A.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc.,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Phillip  R.  Chisholm,  National  Oil  Job- 
bers Council.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  Inc..  1707 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,125.    E.  (9)  142.52, 

A.  WUliam  T.  Christian,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3518.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

E.  (9)  $14,090.83. 

A.  E>onald  T.  Chunn,  Route  2,  Box  89.  Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.  38401. 

B.  Title  Associates,  Inc.,  Route  2,  Box  89, 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  John  Chwat,  5301  Inver-Chapel  Road, 
Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

B.  COMSAT  Corp..  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,167.    E.  (9)  $10.80. 

A.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  410.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $507. 

A.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Room  401,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,947.    E.  (9)  $1,947. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601-114th  SE.,  Suite 
No.  151,  BeUevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $267,500.07.    E.  (9)  $63,539.49. 

A.  Citizens  for  Government  Fairness,  P.O. 
Box  1336.  Brawley.  Calif.  92227. 


A.  Cladouhos  <k  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  1401  Winchester 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  One 
North  Charles,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 

A.  Cladouhos  <&  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Petroleum  Refining  8t 
Supply,  Sdad.,  Ltda.,  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  Suite  2308,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Processors.  4100  One 
Shell  Square,  New  Orleans,  La.  70139. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seaview  Petroleum  Co..  P.O.  Box  231, 
Blue  BeU,  Pa.  19422. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Securities  Groups,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $280.    E.  (9)  $62.50. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)$175.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  James  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  American  Opto- 
metric  Association,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antioch,  111.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $45.06.    E.  (9)  $130.95. 

A.  Julie  Clark,  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th  Floor. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,659.54.    E.  (9)  $42.30. 

A.  Kimball  Clark,  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $551.86.    E.  (9)  $378.85. 

A.  Susan  Clark,  American  Express  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Clark,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $278. 

A.  Donald  M.  Clarke,  Collins  &  Smith  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  201  North  Fairfax  Street,  Al- 
exandria, Va.  22314. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co.,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Wade  P.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Deere  &  Co.,  John 
Deere  Road,  Moline,  lU.  61265. 


B.  Deere  &  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Moline, 
ni.  61265. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  dc  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Health  Council. 
1075  Central  Park  Avenue,  Scarsdale.  N.Y. 
10583. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  it  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Columbia  Nitrogen  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1483  and  Nipro,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1483,  Augus- 
U,  Ga.  30903. 

D.  (6)  $10. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  it  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Securities  Clearing  Corp..  55 
Water  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10041. 

D.  (6)  $1,236.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)$430. 

A.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113. 

E.  (9)  $4,914.36. 

A.  Clifford  it  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $270. 

A.  Clifford  it  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tour  Brokers  Association,  120 
Kentucky  Avenue,  Lexington,  Ky.  40502. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)$452. 

A.  Clifford  it  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Clifford  <fe  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co.,  201  Tabor  Road, 
Morris  Plains,  N.J.  07950. 

A.  Dexanne  B.  Clohan,  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,769. 

A.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations, 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  it  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  A-C  Valley  Corp.,  Box  402,  Emlenton, 
Pa.  16373. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  &  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intematio,  Inc.,  116  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038. 


D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  it  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tosco,  10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6>  $900. 

A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  it  Moorhead, 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  1015,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Coates,  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Joe  Cobb,  Cobb  Green  it  Associates, 
Ltd.,  3438  North  Southport  Avenue,  Chica- 
go, ni.  60657. 

B.  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,083.33. 

A.  Richard  B.  Cobb,  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia,  230  Peachtree  Street  NW..  Suite 
1500.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $450.    £.  (9)  $1,027.21. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  USA  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California),  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Don  V.  Cogman,  MAPCO,  Inc.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  820,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO,  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    £.  (9)  $426.63. 

A.  David  Cohen,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $239.50. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CSL  Industries,  One  Century  Plaza, 
2029  Century  P>ark  East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90067. 

E.  (9)  $3.99. 

A.  Cohen  it  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Sylvia  Buring,  1837  Harbor 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $20,000.    E.  (9)  $73.44. 

A.  Cohen  it  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Co..  315  East  200 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)  $23,183.75.    E.  (9)  $486.47. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,940.12. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006.  i 

B.  United  States  Leasing  International, 
Inc.,  633  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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D.  (6)  $25,161.25.    E.  (9)  $3,921.37. 
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A.  Herbert  B.  Cohn,  MorKan.  Lewis  & 
Bockius.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  SOON.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $240. 

A.  Elizabeth  A.  Colcer,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $392.43. 

A.  Cole  <fe  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A..  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10015. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lubar  &  Youngstein.  29  St.  .Tohn 
Street,  London  SWIA  IHB.  England. 

A.  E.  William  Cole.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $96. 

A.  Eleanor  Cole.  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M.  Street 
NW..  460  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW.,  460 
South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ken  W.  Cole.  Amoco.  P.O.  Box  3092. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $884.76. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole.  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum Council.  23  School  Street.  Concord. 
N.H.  03301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Calvin  J.  Collier.  Hughes  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Calvin  J.  Collier.  Hughes  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  M.  Collier.  4436  Perrler  Street. 
New  Orleans.  La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $9,557.52. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &,  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  <Sc  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $565. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 


B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  20007. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Collier.  Shaiuion.  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  One  Skyline  Place.  Suite  311.  5205 
Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, 1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Frank  Collins.  Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union.  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  ii,  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  George  R.  Collins.  lUE-AFL-CIO,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lUE-AFL-CIO.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)$600.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Marvin  Collins.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $455. 

A.  Mary  M.  Collins,  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Paul  L.  Collins.  American  Personnel  & 
Guidance  Association,  5203  Leesburg  Pike. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, 2  Skyline  Place,  Suite  400.  5203 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $1,345.41. 

A.  Stephen  J.  Collins.  Motor  Vehicle  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  1909 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  U.S..  Inc.,  300  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)$25.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Colorado  RaUroad  Association,  420 
Denver  Club  Building.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

A.  W.  Kent  Combs.  IBM  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 


D.  (6)  $415.27.    E.  (9)  $34.20. 

A.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800N.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,161.    E.  (9)  $1,161. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery, 1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,558.73.    (9)  $8,558.73. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. 1  Farragut  Square.  8th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  Committee  for  Equality  of  Citizens 
Before  the  Courts.  3401  West  Division 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60651. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $23,514.72.    E.  (9)  $34,454.87. 

A.  Conunittee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  220,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $17,300.    E.  (9)  $9,358.68. 

A.  Committee  to  Assure  Availability  of 
Casein.  3213  O  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,249,313.    E.  (9)  $357,342.05. 

A.  Lance  Compa,  United  Electrical,  Radio 
Si  Machine  Workers  of  America,  1411  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  410.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  Electrical,  Radio  St  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  11  East  51st  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,667.    E.  (9)  $97.50. 

A.  Computer  St  Communications  Industry 
Association.  Suite  512.  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Edward  C.  Cone,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1606, 
Forest  Park.  Ga.  30051. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1606.  Forest  Park.  Ga. 
30051. 

D.  (6)  $13.52. 

A.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,048.78 

A.    Congress    Watch,    215    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $36,062.88.    E.  (9)  $36,062.88. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkling.  Texaco.  Inc.. 
1050  17th  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $20.40. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Chrysler  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,459.41. 

A.  Stephen  N.  Conner.  Route  1.  Box  165. 
Easton.  Md.  21601. 

B.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  c/o  Royal  Embassy  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  1520  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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E.  (9)  $6,146.96. 


A.  Albert  J.  Conners,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  5211  Auth  Road,  Camp  Springs, 
Md.  20023. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  5211 
Auth  Road.  Camp  Springs,  Md.  20023. 

A.  John  J.  CoruioUy.  The  American  Wa- 
terways Operators.  Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  1000,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

E.  (9)  $512.50. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc..  Pour  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza  SUtion.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)  $11,668. 

A.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Ferrocarril.  S.A..  San  Lorenzo,  No.  925,  5 
Piso,  Mexico.  D.P..  Mexico. 

E.  (9)  $3,435.64. 

A.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States, 
Inc..  256  Washington  Street,  Mount  Vernon. 
N.Y.  10550. 

E.  (9)  $10,931. 

A.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 
E.  (9)  $289.02. 

A.  John  T.  Conway.  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council,  410  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street,  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,875.    E.  (9)  $720.83. 

A.  Alexandria  W.  Cook.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $330.72.    E.  (9)  $151.55. 

A.  Charles  F.  Cook.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60.17.    E.  (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Frederick  N.  Cook.  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association.  P.O.  Box  566.  Montpelier,  Vt. 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $619.61. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 
Inc. 

A.  K.  Richard  Cook.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Aleutian/Pribilof  Islands  Association. 
Inc..  1689  C  Street.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99501. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Motorcyclist  Association, 
P.O.  Box  141,  Westerville,  Ohio  43081. 

D.  (6)  $14,652.18. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  391. 
Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook.  I»urcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bank  of  Louisville,  500  West  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  B.A.T.  Industries.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  345- 
Windsor  House.  50  Victoria  Street.  London. 
SWIH  ONL.  England. 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $234.30. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Citizens  Deposit  Bank,  Post  Office  Box 
8.  Vanceburg,  Ky.  41179. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co..  Four 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  First  Bank  St  Trust  Co.,  1544  Winches- 
ter Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Guam  Growth  Council.  P.O.  Box  BV. 
Agana.  Guam  96911. 

D.  (6)  $11,613.60.    E.  (9)  $252.91. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  652,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $1,150. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  N.  C.  Machinery.  Box  3562,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B,  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc.,  401  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Port  Authority  of  Guam.  P.O.  Box 
1445.  Agana,  Guam  96910. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Republic  Airlines.  Inc..  7500  Airline 
Drive.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55450. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roadway  Express,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  471— 
1077  Gorge  Boulevard.  Akron.  Ohio  44309. 

D.  (6)  $5,200.    E.  (9)  $32.13. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tanadgusix  Corp.,  St.  Paul  Island. 
Alaska  99660. 

E.  (9)  $27.91. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp..  3800 
Frederica  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $85.32. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Eighth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $147.06. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $37.76. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Box  54.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,062. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp..  for  ICORE  Internation- 
al. 212  North  Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp.  (for  Marconi  Space  St 
Defense  Systems).  212  North  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $850.    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp.  (for  Messerschmltt- 
Bolkow-Blohm).  212  North  Lee  Street.  Alex- 
andria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $197.65. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney.  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney,  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUa- 
baugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper,  Jr.,  1730  North 
Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $135.80. 

A.  Edward  Cooper.  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Jess  Cooper.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  314.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas  Associ- 
ation, 345  Petroleum  BuUding,  Denver, 
Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  (852.    E.  (9)  $793.84. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  Portsmouth-Kittery 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Inc.,  626  South 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $607.39. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coiuicil  of  Forest  Industries.  1055  West 
Hastings  Street.  Vancouver  1.  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,766.    E.  (9)  $18,935.67. 

A.  Darrell  Coover,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $244. 

A.  Kelly  Copeland.  in  care  of  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1048.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1048,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Constance  E.  R.  Corbino,  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  John  F.  Corcoran,  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Corcoran,  Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  Frank  G.  Kingsley,  285  Canoe  Road. 
New  Caanan.  Conn.  06840. 
E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Sr.,  2500  DeKalb 
Pike.  Norrlstown.  Pa..  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norrlstown,  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Jr.,  2500  DeKalb 
Pike,  Norrlstown.  Pa..  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norrlstown,  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Com,  Coffee,  Sugar  <& 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  Eighth  floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  <Sc  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center.  Eighth  Floor,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Com  Refiners  Association.  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,470.    E.  (9)  $3,477. 

A.  CoraeU  OU  Co..  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road. 
Suite  200,  Dallas,  Tex.  75230. 

E.  (9)  $3,833.24. 

A.  Glen  S.  Corso,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$206. 

A.  R.  H.  "Dick"  Cory.  1510  American  Bank 
Tower,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Services,  Inc., 
1  Main  Place,  No.  2700,  Dallas.  Tex.  75250. 

A.  John  E.  Cosgrove,  Public  Employee  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  APTj- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,979.89. 

A.  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  No. 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Clark  R.  Cosse  III.  5644  Hawthorne 
Place.  New  Orleans.  1a.  70124. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $8,525.04. 

A.  James  R.  Costello.  Jr..  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $81.20. 

A.  Michael  E.  Costello,  1909  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $537.30. 

A.  Cotton  Farmers  Association,  700  Texas 
Center.  900  Washington.  Waco.  Tex.  76703. 
D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  J.  Barry  Coughlin.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $701.60.    E.  (9)  $535.70. 

A.  Paul  J.  Coughlin.  Jr.,  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600  South,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 
D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Craig  A.  Coulter.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $537.50. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1 1  Beacon 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

E.  (9)  $15,359.10. 

A.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners, 
11222  Silverleaf  Drive,  Fairfax  SUtion.  Va. 
22039. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  et.  al. 
E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite 
412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,551.47.    E.  (9)  $1,515.19. 

A.  Jean  Anne  Courey.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Arab  Americans,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans. 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,812.50.    E.  (9)  $425. 

A.  James  H.  Cousins,  National  Savings  6t 
Loan  League,  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  8i  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  John  F.  Cove.  918  16th  Street  NW..  No. 
702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cove  Associates.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Oral  &  Maxil- 
lofacial Surgeons.  211  East  Chicago  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $20,500.    E.  (9)  $35.25. 

A.  Covington  St.  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Watch  Association.  Inc..  10 
East  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.  (MST),  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $4.70. 

A.  Covington  Si  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  220, 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Facet  Enterprises.  Inc..  7030  South 
Yale  Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74177. 

E.  (9)  $20.25. 

A.  Covington  Si  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hugo  Neu,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

A.  Covington  Sc  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MasterCard  International  Inc.,  888  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  HHH  Construction  Corp.,  515 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20O06. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1515  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  1262  Adams 
Building,  Bartlesville,  Okla.  74004. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reichhold  Energy  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1482.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98401. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  489 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen.  2759  Unicom  Lane. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $55.80. 

A.  Archibald  Cox.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,042.50.    E.  (9)  $222.41. 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox,  P.O.  Box  139.  Kansas 
aty,  Mo.  64141. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  139,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 

A.  Eric  Cox,  World  Federalist  Political 
Education  Committee,  1101  Arlington  Bou- 
levard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $802.51. 

A.  Karl  E.  Cox.  1611  North  Kent  Street. 
Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.50.    E.  (9)  $173.15. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Cox.  1133  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,736.34.    E.  (9)  $5.65. 

A.  Cramer  St  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canaveral  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box 
267,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  32920. 

D.  (6)  $22,500.    E.  (9)  $573.93. 

A.  Cramer  <fc  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Miami.  Miami.  Fla. 

A.  Cramer  St  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla. 
D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Cramer  St  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry,  Stoner,  Sims  St 
Sawlcki,  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801,  and  Global  Exploration  St 
Development  Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33801. 

A.  Mark  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street  NW., 
No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  St  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  and 
Canaveral  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  267, 
Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.  32920. 

A.  Mark  C.  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  St  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
City  of  Miami.  Miami,  Fla.). 

A.  Mark  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street  NW., 
No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla.). 

A.  William  C.  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oamer  St  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  and 
Canaveral  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  267, 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  32920. 

A.  WUliam  C.  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  St  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
City  of  Miami.  Miami.  Fla.). 

A.  WilUam  C.  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  St  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla.). 

A.  WiUiam  C.  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry.  Stoner.  Sims  St 
Sawlcki,  215  East  Central  Boulevard.  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801,  and  Global  Exploration  St 
Development  Corp.,  1414  Collins  Avenue, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33801. 

A.  William  D.  Crawford.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $1,470. 

A.  Aldene  E.  Creech,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611; 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $41.69. 

A.  Kathryn  Hilton  Creech,  National  Cable 
Television  Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$500. 


A.  Max  Creinin,  3099  Northwest  48tb 
Avenue,  Lauderdale  Lakes.  Fla.  33313. 

A.  Joseph  M.  CMbben.  6900  Valley  Brook 
Drive.  Falls  Church.  Va,  22042. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  St 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  St  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Richard  E.  Cristol.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  KeUen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342,  and  Calorie  Control  Council, 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500- 
D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $70. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft,  American  Short  Line  RaU- 
road  Association.  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associ- 
ation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,625. 

A.  Robert  W.  C:romartie.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc..  6709  Geor- 
gia Avenue.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  No.  1000  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  H.  Oomwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1005,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Charles  H.  Oomwell,  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  H.  Oomwell,  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Avenue,  Oxevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

B.  Vought  Corp.,  1045  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  No.  612,  Alexandria,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Donald  Crosier.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95063.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr..  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washinigton,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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A.  Crowell  &.  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commuter  Airline  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp..  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Crowell  dc  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  Inc..  307  East  McCarty  Street 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $6,320.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Coiuiecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kline  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Inc.,  1225 
Hugger  Street,  Columbia.  S.C.  29201 

A.  Crowell  Si  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wholesaler-Dis- 
tributors, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $7,690.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  3225  North 
Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

A.  David  C.  Crowley.  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9X25. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Crowley.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  Suite 
850,  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $62.50    E.  (9)  $4.35. 

A.  Charles  T.  Cudlip,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Lynn  Townaend 
Drive,  Highland  Parli.  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $126.40. 

A.  Barry  Cullen,  International  Paper  Co., 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Gerard  L.  Cullen.  7900  Callaghan  Road. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78229. 

B.  E>atapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1125  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Richard  C.  Cunan,  California  Canners 
Sl  Growers,  3100  Ferry  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,101.98. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $13,282.50.    E.  (9)  $473.10. 

A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Current,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Carl  T.  Curtis.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Don  Rich  Co..  372  Franklin  Avenue. 
Redlands.  Calif.  92373. 

A.  William  K.  Dabaghi.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,025. 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl.  10808  South  Glen  Road. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  Kay  Daines,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $19.30. 

A.  Terese  C.  D'Alessio.  2020  North  14th 
Street.  Suite  402.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General.  Inc..  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $39.79. 

A.  Donald  W.  Dalrymple.  American  Cyan- 
amid  Co..  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  220. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co..  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470;  Lederle  Laboratories.  Pearl  River. 
N.Y.  10965. 

D.  (6)  $2,280.    E.  (9)  $393.89. 

A.  James  G.  Dalton.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  John  M.  Damgard.  ACLI  International 
Inc..  1735  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ACU  International.  Inc..  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10604. 

A.  Tracy  Danese.  P.O.  Box  529100.  Miami. 
Fla.  33152. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $921.50.    E.  (9)  $1,216.65. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  St  Palmeter.  P.C. 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importer's  Association. 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Dan  Danner,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ARMCO.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $269.43. 

A.  William  H.  Darden.  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  6601  West  Broad 
Street,  Richmond,  VA.  23261. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Oneida  L.  Darley.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 


B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $7. 

A.  Diane  Daveruiy  DamelUe,  Schering- 
Plough  Corp..  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1206.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp.,  2000  Galloping 
Hill  Road.  Kenllworth.  N.J.  07033. 

D.  (6)  $2,019.    E.  (9)  $2,160. 

A.  Thomas  Roger  Dart.  Alabama  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery. 
Ala.  36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $138.64. 

A.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  E>atapolnt  Drive, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $9,715.98. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,688. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty.  Industrial  Union 
Department.,  AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,991.    E.  (9)  $222.05. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20035. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $138.79. 

A.  Larry  C.  Davenport.  5775  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  KeUen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342  (for  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30342).' 

D.  (6)  $140. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Davidson.  Spiegel  dc  McDlar- 
mid.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Kiely  Boulevard.  Santa  Clara.  Calif.  95051. 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs.  Gridley. 
Healdsburg,  Lodl.  Lompoc.  Palo  Alto.  Red- 
ding. Rosevllle.  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah.  Calif., 
and  associate  member  Plumas  Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis,  Walsh,  Cleary, 
Hamsher  8i  Davis.  P.C,  1301  Peimsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency,  Crosby  Building.  170  Franklin 
Street.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14202. 

D.  (6)$130. 

A.  David  R.  Davis.  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council.  714  Harrison  Building.  Indianapo- 
lis. Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $938.44.    E.  (9)  $446.32. 

A.  Drew  M.  Davis.  National  Soft  Drink  As- 
sociation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Edward  M.  Davis.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,223.34.    E.  (9)  $292.47. 

A.  Fred  Davis,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,115.    E.  (9)  $474. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  6t  Stubbs,  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building,  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver, 
Colo.  80202:  Suite  400,  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Integrity  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  410  17th 
Street.  Suite  1670.  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.    E.  (9)  $1,136.68. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185,  Denver. 
Colo.  80202;  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Snyder  Oil  Co..  410  17th  Street,  Suite 
1300.  Etenver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  ( 6 )  $958.50.    E.  ( 9 )  $76 1 .36. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201;  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Termeco  Oil  Co..  126  North  Point 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  2888,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,782.    E.  (9)  $1,415.48. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Davis.  1899  L  Street  NW., 
No.  807,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  Independence  Mall 
West,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis,  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O. 
Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Davis  Polk  tt  Wardwell,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Washington 
Office,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $977.18. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$754.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Robert  W.  Etevls.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $1,440.    E.  (9)  $805. 

A.  William  Lee  Davis.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $1,718.64.    E.  (9)  $2,756.20. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Assn.  Consumer 
Electronics  Group.  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 


B.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc..  2804  National  Drive.  Garland.  Tex. 
75401. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  HI.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition.  8387  Ta- 
marind Avenue,  Fontana,  Calif.  92335. 

A.  Gaston  de  Beam,  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc..  340  Kings- 
land  Street.  Nutley.  N.J.  07110. 

A.  Mark  A.  de  Bernardo,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Robert  L.  Debo.  c/o  Missouri  OU  Coun- 
cil. 428  East  Capitol,  Suite  203,  Jefferson 
City.  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Mark  O.  Decker.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker.  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 1522  K  Street  NW..  No.  828.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  Winston  M.  I>ecker.  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges,  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
828,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6) $20 

A.  Brian  Deery.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Children's  Hos- 
pitals and  Related  Institutions,  1601  Con- 
cord Pike.  No.  34,  Independence  Hall,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19803. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  DeHart  Associates.  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  888  Seventh  Avenue,  Ninth 
Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10106. 

D.  (6)  $2,806.25.    E.  (9)  $676.40. 

A.  Edward  N.  Delaney.  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Comark,  4000  MacArthur  Boulevard. 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.  92660. 

D.  (6)  $50,000.    E.  (9)  $5,613.82. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney.  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney,  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 
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B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Robert  B.  Delano.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  225  Touhy  Avenue. 
Park  Ridge,  lU.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  DeU,  CraighUl.  Fentress  A  Benton.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consejo  Estatal  de  Desarrollo.  Carra- 
tera  A  Tecate  No.  1.  Apartado  1798.  Tijuana. 
Baja,  California. 

A.  Dell.  CraighUl.  Fentress  Sl  Benton.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Governor  Roberto  de  la  Madrid.  Gober- 
nador  de  Baja.  California.  P.O.  Box  286.  San 
Ysldro.  Calif.  92073. 

A.  Susan  C.  DeMarr.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20061. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Tanla  L.  Demchuk,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  ni. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey.  512  West  Maple 
Avenue.  No.  210.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  George  H.  Denison.  4837  Del  Ray 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Ray  Denison.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,035.06.    E.  (9)  $218.06. 

A.  John  H.  Denman.  c/o  Missouri  Oil 
Council.  428  East  Capitol.  Suite  203.  Jeffer- 
son City.  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,114.80.    E.  (9)  $1,844.64. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Denning.  Gulf  Mineral  Re- 
sources Co..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Mineral  Resources  Co.,  1720 
South  Bellaire  Street.  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

A.  Wells  Denyes,  Eastman  Chemical  Prod- 
ucte.  Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  431.  Kingsport,  Term.  37662. 

D.  (6)$90.    E.  (9)  $9.70 

A.  Department  of  Professional  Employees. 
AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,642.49.    E.  (9)  $7,642.49. 

A.  Eterrel  B.  De  Passe.  Container  Corp.  of 
America,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
540,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  America.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  540.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  St  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Small  and  Rural  Hospital  As- 
sociation, Ohio  Chapter,  426  West  Main 
Street.  BeUevue,  Ohio  44811. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  St  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  *652.50 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  A  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  10889  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $22,716.96.    E.  (9)  $1,137.77. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  St  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  Payco  American  Corp.,  6230  Busch 
Boulevard,  Columbus.  Ohio  43229. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  Sc  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NV/..  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Pepsico.  Inc.,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $5.92. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1180.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  <Sc  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $1,228.25.    E.  (9)  $1,595.94. 

A.  Doris  J.  Dewton,  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $  2.000. 

A.  Kendall  P.  Dexter,  9  Country  Club 
Road.  MobUe.  Ala.  36608. 

B.  W.  Wyatt  Shorter,  MacMlllan  Bloedel, 
Inc..  Pine  HiU.  Ala.  36769. 

D.  (6)  $2,285.    E.  (9)  $1,134. 

A.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Ser- 
vanty,  31700  Blagnac,  France. 

D.  (6)  $3,812.90.    E.  (9)  $7,000.33. 

A.  E>GA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  ISth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  DGA  International  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris  Seme, 
France. 

E.  (9)  $2,700. 

A.  MiUer  D.  Dial.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  550,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CF  Industries,  Inc./Energy  Coopera- 
tive. Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive.  Long  Grove,  111. 
60047 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,167.74. 

A.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $888.36. 

A.  Charles  J.  DlBona.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  John  M.  Dickerman,  John  Dlckerman 
St  Associates,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association.  1990  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  No.  350.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000    E.  (9)  $107.14. 

A.  Chester  T.  DIckerson,  Jr.,  Monsanto 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Ann  Sanders  Dickey,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  dc  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Commit- 
tee, 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Custom  Automotive  Sound  Association. 
Inc..  Suite  1000.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods,  Inc.,  16  Front 
Street.  New  Bedford.  Mass.  92743. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Federated  Cash  Management  Systems. 
421  Seventh  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associ- 
ation, 444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  L-5  Society,  1620  North  Park.  Tucson. 
Ariz.  86719. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work.  167  Arcar  Road.  Bab- 
ylon. N.Y.  11702. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rockport  Yacht  &  Supply  Co.,  1114 
Main  Street.  Rockport,  Tex.  78382. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coalition  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  St  South  Atlantic  SUtes,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  10th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co..  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  John  R.  Dierker,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$300    E.  (9)  $107.10. 

A.  Paula  A.  Dllley.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio  46840. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Dine.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,124.99. 

A.  Michael  F.  Dineen,  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Casualty  Co..  Suite  206,  600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 
Long  Grove,  111.  60049. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  $61,857.69.    E.  (9)  $61,857.69. 

A.  J.  L.  Disque.  556  Morris  Avenue, 
Summit,  NJ.  07901. 

B.  Ciba-Geigy  Corp.,  556  Morris  Avenue. 
Summit,  N.J.  07901. 

D.  (6)  $1,930.    E.  (9)  $1,257. 

A.  Dennis  C.  Dix,  Outdoor  Power  Equip 
ment  Institute.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Wash 
ington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

A.  Patsy  B.  Dix,  National  Education  Asso 
elation,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,404.50.    E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  O.  L.  Dixon  III,  Gulf  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1151.  Pensacola.  Fla.  32520. 

B.  Gulf  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  1151.  Pensa- 
cola. Fla.  32520. 

D.  (6)  $1,225.    E.  (9)  $1,712.06. 

A.  Steven  P.  Doehler.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1402.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos.  of  America, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$112. 

A.  H.  M.  Dole.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  No.  1001.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  406,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association,  900 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston. 
Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $36,000.    E.  (9)  $40,919. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson.  1700  Guildhall 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Timothy  L.  Donohoe.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp.,  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 
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A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice,  Inc.,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.10. 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  William  J.  Donovan,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North 
19th  Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $1,212.84. 

A.  Francis  X.  Dooley,  525  School  Street 
SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Road  St  Transportation 
Builders  Association,  525  School  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$410. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Dom,  Kilpatrick  St  Cody, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kilpatrick  St  Cody  (for  Furniture 
Rental  Association  of  America),  2501  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)$980.    E.  (9)  $5.25. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.; 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Dean  R.  Dort  II,  Deere  &  Co.,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Deere  St  Co.,  John  E>eere  Road,  Moline, 
111.  61265. 

D.  (6)  $255. 

A.  Joseph  K.  Doss,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $1.75. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  California  Educational  Televi- 
sion, Inc.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $46,116.19. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  St  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hampton  Roads  Energy  Co.  &  Security 
Marine  Terminal  Co.,  Central  Office  Build- 
ing No.  202,  330  County  Street,  Portsmouth, 
Va.  23704. 

A.  Charles  P.  Downer,  7901  Westpark 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  L.  Downey,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 1117  North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box 
9204.  Arlington  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arlington 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $144.33. 

A.  John  P.  Doyle,  Jr.,  Bell  Helicopter  Tex- 
tron, 1666  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron.  1666  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300.  Washington  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,221.87.    E.  (9)  $1,728.87. 

A.  Patrick  L.  Doyle,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization (PATCO),  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Water  Quality  Association,  477  East 
Butterfield  Road,  Lombard,  111.  60148. 

A.  Nancy  Drabble,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.01 

A.  James  E.  Drake,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,043. 

A.  D.  Jane  Drennan,  McDermott,  Will  St 
Emery,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Schenley  Distillers.  Inc..  36  East 
Fourth  Street.  Cinciimati.  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Anthony  Dresden.  Hill  St  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  No.  1000.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Jerome  L.  Dreyer.  1300  North  17th 
Street,  Suite  300,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organizations,  Inc.,  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Driscoll,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer,  Foley,  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America),  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow.  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union.  1710  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $9,659.    E.  (9)  $3,327.14. 

A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Gardena.  Calif. 
90247. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $70.15 

A.  Henry  A.  Dudley.  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey,  1606  23d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $4,166.    E.  (9)  $242.84. 

A.  Jane  McPike  Dudley.  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Michael  Duffy,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $65.94. 

A.  Francis  J.  Duggan,  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $766.29.    E.  (9)  $402.39. 

A.  Mervln  E.  Dullum.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Room  No.  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsf  ield  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $86. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  No.  1107,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  and  Roberts,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board. 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $812.50. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2007. 

B.  Helicopter  Loggers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  206.  Wilsonville,  Oreg.  97070. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Litchstreet  Co.,  32  Cherry  Lawn  Lane, 
Northport.  Long  Island.  N.Y.  11768. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)  $27.36. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wystt,  Moore  St  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Mountain  States  Energy,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3767,  Butte,  Mont.  59702. 

D.  (6)  $9,875. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Transportation  Tech- 
nology Division,  11380  Smith  Road,  Denver, 
Colo.  80207. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  St  Roberts,  The  Flour 
Mill,  Suite  302,  1000  Potomac  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  BdETRO-Metropolitan  Service  District, 
Tri-County  Metropolitan  Transportation 
District,  State  of  Oregon.  City  of  Portland. 

D.  (6)  $11,312.50.    E.  (9)  $37.61. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Western  Forestry  Industries  Associ- 
ation, 1500  S.  W.  Taylor,  Portland,  Oreg. 
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A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 1375  E.  Silbenthaler  Avenue.  Dayton. 
Ohio  45414. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2000«. 

B.  Delaware  "S". 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  <b  Miller.  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  11500 
Skyline  Boulevard.  Oakland.  Calif.  94169. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  4c  Miller.  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey.  Route  7.  Box  117, 
Blythe.  Calif.  92225. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 
3050  Penobscot.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Adolph  Kizas,  5715  Timothy  Place.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  22303. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinl>erg  &  Miller,  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Koniag.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  746.  Koniag. 
Alaska. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  St  Miller,  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-West  Electric  Consumer  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  5089,  Evergreen,  Colo. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller,  1775  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc..  1225 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Douglas.  G.  Dunn,  InterNorth,  1015 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  InterNorth,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Mari  Lee  Dunn.  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  James  A.  Dupree,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $1,820.    E.  (9)  $835.52. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Michael  V.  Durando,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 


D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)$158. 

A.  Raymond  Durazo.  Air-Conditionlng  and 
Refrigeration  Institute.  1815  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Contioning  and  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$750. 

A.  L.  L.  Duxbury.  Burlington  Northern 
Inc..  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $963.25. 

A.  Denis  J.  Dwyer.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria.  Va..  22314. 

D.  (6)  $285. 

A.  Jean  F.  Dye,  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents &  Teachers,  12700  Lake  Avenue,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio  44107. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
60611. 

A.  E)ennis  J.  Earhart.  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bonneville  Associates.  Inc..  200  East 
South  Temple.  Suite  No.  300,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84111  (for  Western  Regional 
CouncU.  Box  81244.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84108.) 

D.  (6)  $366.60. 

A.  Jack  D.  Early.  The  Madison  Building. 
Suite  514,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  514, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $18.75.    E.  (9)$3. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Patricia  S.  Ebaugh,  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  612,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,531. 

A.  Donald  R.  Ebe,  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  Enserch  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $795. 

A.  Harold  F.  Eberle,  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  America.  Inc..  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  85  John  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $14,423.10. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $48.75. 

A.  Bob  Eckhardt.  122  3d  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $962.50. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Seat  Belt  Council,  P.O.  Box 
Drawer  F,  Jamesburg,  N.J.  08831. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)$22. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street.  Torrance.  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $245.11. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  EKjA  International.  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  Airbus 
Industrie.  31700  Blasnau.  Toulouse.  France.) 

D.  (6)  $6,120. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for  Sofreavla. 
75  Rue  LaBoetie.  76008.  Paris.  France.) 

D.  (6)  $2,700. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh  tt  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  Si  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

A.  Helen  H.  Edge,  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $355.78. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth.  Jr.,  United 
States  League  of  Savings  Associations,  1709 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  9th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $63,329.44.    E.  (9)  $72,890.79. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Edmiston.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $8,092.80.    E.  (9)  $1,116.80. 

A.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $1,591.94. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc.,  507  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  121 
Southwest  Salmon  Street,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 
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B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs. 
Warm  Springs.  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc.,  3900  South- 
west Murray  Boulevard.  Beaverton,  Oreg. 
97005. 

A.  Christine  A.  Edwards,  Sears,  Roebuck 
St  Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
802,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $50.49. 

A.  William  A.  Edwards.  250  Old  Country 
Road.  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501. 

B.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  250  Old 
Country  Road,  Mineola.  N.Y.  11501. 

D.  (6)  $1,660.    E.  (9)  $1,143.27 

A.  Paul  S.  Egan.  National  Legislative  Com- 
mission. 1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,298.    E.  (9)  $69.42. 

A.  Eggers  St  Greene,  PC,  1407  Main 
Street,  Suite  335.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  225003. 
DaUas.  Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,852.73 

A.  Eggers  St  Greene.  PC,  1407  Main 
Street,  Suite  335,  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans. 228  St.  Charles  Avenue,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs. 
Inc..  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$165. 

A.  Mary  Arm  Eichenberger.  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,800. 

A.  Jonathan  P.  Ela.  Sierra  Club.  142  West 
Gorham  Street.  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $552.15    E.  (9)  $2,128.81. 

A.  H.  J.  Elam  III,  1201  Maple  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27405. 

B.  Cone  Mills  Corp.  1201  Maple  Street, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27405. 

A.  Jane  E.  Elder,  Sierra  Club,  142  West 
Gorham  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Sterra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,166.25. 

A.  George  K.  Eliades.  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers.  Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  205,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  I*reservers. 
Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  205.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 


D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$177. 

A.  J.  Burton  Eller.  Jr..  National  Cattle- 
men's Association.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1020,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $63.50. 

A.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petro- 
leum Council.  25  West  Main  Street,  Room 
703,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $583.38.    E.  (9)  $290.01. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Quincy  Street, 
HyattsviUe.  Md.  20784. 
D.  (6)  $120.    E.  (9)  $312.81. 

A.  John  Eniis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Keith  H.  Ellis.  Conference  of  SUte 
Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $701.98. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  National  Council  of 
Agricultural  Employers,  435  Southern 
BuUding.  1425  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building.  1425  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $12.95. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvove,  54  Surfwatch  Drive, 
Klawah  Island,  S.C.  29455. 

B.  Publlcker  Industries.  Inc..  777  West 
Putnam  Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $20,600.    E.  (9)  $10,632.80. 

A.  Ely,  Guess  St  Rudd,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  630,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Carl  F.  Emde,  Air  Products  St  Chemi- 
cals. Inc..  1800  K  Street,  NW..  Suite  1016, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  St  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $36,579.08.    E.  (9)  $41,682.19. 

A.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $3,692.80. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $8,055.72. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation, 
2000  P  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $132.03. 

A.  Energy  Consumers  St,  Producers  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  1726.  Seminole,  Okla.  74868. 
D.  (6)  $42,740.    E.  (9)  $8,355.54. 


E.  (9)  $2,000. 


A.  Energy  Cooperative.  Inc., 
Road,  Rosemont,  111.  60018. 
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A.  Gertrude  Engel.  National  Health  Fed- 
eration. 2450  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  P.O.  Box 
686.  Monrovia.  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ralph  Engel,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association.  1001  Cotmecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$216.    E.  (9)  $47.15. 

A.  Lewis  A.  Engman.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Patricia  Hanahan  Engman.  Bristol- 
Meyers  Co..  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Meyers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Christopher  Engqulst.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  406.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1677.  En- 
glewood,  Colo.  80150. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $148.36. 

A.  Enterprise  Consultants.  Inc..  Suite  100. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Christian  Voice,  418  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002:  Sclavo,  Inc.,  5  B4an- 
sard  Court,  Wayne,  N.J.  07470;  Dravo  Util- 
ity Constructors,  Inc.,  Two  Pennsylvania 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10121. 

D.  (6)  $15,250.    E.  (9)  $54.15. 

A.  Vickie  L.  Erickson,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Sara  Ehrman.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  No.  412.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98. 

A.  John  M.  Erskine,  Jr.,  1108  Lavaca, 
Suite  400,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  P.O.  Box 
3092,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $471.24.    E.  (9)  $796.20. 

A.  John  T.  Estes,  Allied  Corp.,  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  Fifteenth  Street 
NW..  Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $3,800. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Evans,  4401  Lee  Highway. 
Apt.  21.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

A.  Robert  D.  Evans.  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  lU.  60637. 
O.(6)$400.    E.(9)>50. 

A.  William  J.  Evans.  Suite  901.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.. 
Suite  901.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $110.    E.  (9)  $105.18. 

A.  Fawn  K.  Evenson.  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.    E.  (9)  $871.08. 

A.  Michael  E.  Faden.  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists.  Inc..  1725  I  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  Inc.. 
1384  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge. 
Mass.  02238. 

D.  (6)  $4,950. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Fagan.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs.  Cargill.  Inc..  1050  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1202.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cargill,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9300.  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn  55440. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $16.40. 

A.  Michael  I.  Fanning.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  Boyd  Farley  II.  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,350.    E.  (9)  $89.05. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  Denver,  Colo. 
80251:  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $108,315.50.    E.  (9)  $62,512.03. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby 
Si  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby  &  MacRae,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C;  140  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $21. 

A.  John  W.  Farquhar.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Dagmar  T.  Farr.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Dolores  L.  Farr,  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, 1030  15th  Street,  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $3,271.    E.  (9)  $202.92. 

A.  Michael  Parrar,  American  Paper  Inst., 
Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Paper  Inst..  Inc.,  260  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing.  American  Insur- 
ance Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW..  Suite  415.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Clinton  Fawcett,  The  Coastal  Corp.. 
Nine  Oreenway  Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Jane  Fawcett-Hoover.  Procter  & 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $22.92. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Fay.  Air-Condltionlng  4c  Re- 
frigeration Inst..  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Condittonlng  Si  Refrigeration  Inst., 
1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.<6)  $2,300.    E.  (9)$750. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  727, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38194. 

E.  (9)  $35,709.65. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004 

D.  (6)  $1,667.72.    E.  (9)  $1,667.72. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $9,000. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Fensterwald  &  Associates,  Bernard 
Fensterwald.  Jr.,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
203.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  NuLritional  Foods  Association, 
2170  El  Camlno  Real,  Suite  104,  Oceanslde, 
Calif.  92054. 

D.  (6)  $9,824.99.    E.  (9)  $719.10. 

A.  Bernard  Fensterwald,  Jr..  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  203,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc..  1  Pine  Street,  Neptune,  N.J.  07753. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$13S. 

A.  Edward  T.  Fergus.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart 
Shields  Inc..  100  Gold  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Inc.,  100 
Gold  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Betsy  Ferguson.  Times  Mirror  Co.,  1875 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Times  Mirror  Co.,  Times  Mirror 
Square.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90053. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Alascom.  Inc..  949  East  36th  Avenue, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.    E.  (9)  $675. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002 

B.  Alaska  International  Industries,  3201  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99503. 


D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$750. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Foss  Launch  ti  Tug  St  Foss  Alaska 
Line,  660  West  Ewing  Street.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98119 

E.  (9)  $625. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1526.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $3,900.    E.  (9)$750. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Pacific  Northern  OU,  Suite  1800/1100 
OUve  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)  $200.00. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  U.S.  Borax  St  Chemical  Corp.,  3075  WU- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  <9)$750. 

A.  James  H.  Ferguson.  American  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Suite  609.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American.  Society  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration. 30  Park  Drive.  Berea,  Ohio 
44017 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $4,483. 

A.  John  T.  Ferguson,  II,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  SW.  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  John  L.  Festa,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pap)er  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  C.  H.  Fields.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $5,153.    E.  (9)  $158. 

A.  Gary  W.  Fields,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)  $35.45. 

A.  Edith  U.  Fierst.  Suite  501.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women.  6372  31st  Place  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$125. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst.  610  Ring  Building. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500-1055  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia.  Canada  V6E 
2H1. 
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A.  Matthew  P.  Fink.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)$25S.    E.  (9)  $12.50. 

A.  Pinley.  Kumble.  Wagner,  Heine,  Under- 
berg  Sc  Casey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Friends  of  Animals,  11  West  60th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $1,815. 

A.  Finley.  Kumble.  Wagner,  Heine,  Under- 
berg  St  Casey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee,  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,160. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Finnlgan,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Permsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $77.25. 

A.  JiU  Finsen,  923  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $359.80. 

A.  M.  J.  Fiocco.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  410, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $33.45. 

A.  Laurie  A.  Plorl.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $354.23.    E.  (9)  $336.47. 

A.  First  Congressional  District  Action 
Conjnittee.  6  Maxfield  Court.  Barrington. 
R.I.  02806. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $536.17. 


A.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

E.  (9)  $5,586.07. 
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A.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  First  Pro  Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  10  North  77th  Avenue. 
Pensacola.  Fla.  32506. 

A.  Richard  L.  Fischer.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $630. 

A.  Fisher,  Gelband,  Sinick  &  Lamtterton, 
P.C,  Suite  440,  2020  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres  & 
Producers,  Inc..  226  West  47th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)$48. 

A.  Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  N.A.,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A..  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $23.01. 

A.  Victor  E.  Pitzmaurlce,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Union  OU  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $160.55. 

A.  HilUard  J.  Fjord,  602  Main  Street.  Suite 
600.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  The  Ohio  River  Co.,  580  Walnut  Street, 
Suite  1400,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,515.    E.  (9)  $761.88. 

A.  Susan  Garber  Flack.  American  Retail 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $59. 

A.  James  J.  Flanagan.  25  Research  Drive. 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co..  25  Re- 
search Drive,  Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $516.90.    E.  (9)  $162.45. 

A.  M.  Kendall  Fleeharty,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Aaron  I.  Flelschman.  1725  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cablecom-General,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3366, 
Englewood.  Colo.  80155. 

A.  Robert  P.  Fogarty,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  3499  Ridgewood 
Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio  43220. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Howard  W.  Fogt,  Jr.,  Foley,  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
FU.  33607. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Care  Cabs,  Inc..  5538  West  National 
Avenue,  West  AUis,  Wis.  53214. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
Suite  1000.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  MU- 
waukee.  Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $9,805.    E.  (9)  $94.02. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Refiners  Assn.  of  America, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $46,773.    (9)  $5,173.19. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Corm. 
06160. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $13.31. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
Suite  1000.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa, 

F1&  3360T 
D.  (6)  $18,280.    E.  (9)  $818.10. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley.  1430  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associ- 
ation, Inc..  1430  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  R.  D.  Folsom,  National  Council  on  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Production.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  825.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  825,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Pood  and  Beverage  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,782.83.    E.  (9)  $11,782.83. 

A.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $5,435. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes.  303  Hanover  Building, 
480  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $990.37. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  P.O. 
95385.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30347. 
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A.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Edward  H.  Forgotson.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  10th  floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Oil  &  Gas  Corp..  Fidehty  Union 
Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 


Porman,    444    North    Capitol 
No.    412,    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Ira  N. 
Street  NW.. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98 

A.  Ebert  E.  Foumace.  3706  Eaton  Road 
NW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44708. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp., 
180  East  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  Albert  A.  Fox.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
town.  N  J.  07960. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$55. 


Coffee,  Sugar  St 

4    World    Trade 

New    York.    N.Y. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites. 
Cocoa    Exchange.    Inc., 
Center,    Eighth    Floor, 
10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center.  Eighth  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  William  H.  G.  France,  National  Motor- 
sports  Committee  of  ACCUS.  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  St.  NW,  No.  1204,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Francisco.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $26.80. 

A.  Harley  Prankel.  5104  North  14th 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22205. 

B.  National  Head  Start  Association.  1635 
South  Main  Street.  South  Bend.  Ind.  46601. 

D.  (6)  $2,633.85.    E.  (9)  $469.77. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland.  Jr..  1717  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Silver  Users  Association.  1717  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $114.01. 

A.  George  Franklin.  Kellogg  Co..  235 
Porter  Street.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)S3.000.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Pranlis.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $470.88. 

A.  Charles  L.  Frazier.  National  Farmers 
Organization,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  No. 
2250.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  FYumers  Organization,  Coi- 
ning, Iowa  50843. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $2,260.14. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  National  Orange, 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,375. 

A.  Gary  N.  Freeman,  Suite  1940,  Tower 
Place,  3340  Peachtree  Road  N£.,  AtlanU. 
Ga.  30026. 

B.  CTI-Container  Transport  Internation- 
al, Trans  America  ICS,  Trans  Ocean  Leasing 
Corp.,  in  care  of  Eldward  A.  Wooley,  the 
Chrylser  Building,  405,  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10174. 

D.  (6)270.    E.  (9).  $38.15. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman.  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,355.    E.  (9)$47. 

A.  Linda  J.  Freeman,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Pamela  B.  Freer.  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $5,343.    E.  (9)  $148.65. 

A.  Verrick  O.  French,  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$550.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  George  L.  Frick,  in  care  of  Delaware 
Oil  Men's  Association,  20  East  Division 
Street,  Dover.  Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Susan  Fridy.  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,925.    E.  (9)  $110.50. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Automotive  Dismantlers  &  Recyclers  of 
America,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $0.15. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
No.  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  Box  100, 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak. 

E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Czechoslavak  Claimants. 
E.  (9)  $41.90. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Makah  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box 
115.  Neah  Bay.  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)$55.    E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Davy  McKee.  6200  Oak  Tree  Boulevard, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44131. 

D.  (6)  $8,325.25. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
No.  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  P.O. 
Box  8,  Metlakatla,  Alaska  99962. 

D.  (6)  $164.    E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Pried.  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Funds. 
Sunley  House,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon,  Eng- 
land. 

E.  (9)  $1,397.95. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai,  Idaho. 
E.  (9)  $10.60. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  <b  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  I*ueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 
D.  (6)  $3,284.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $628.60. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sea  Colony.  Inc..  c/o  Carl  Freeman 
Associates.  Inc..  Cabin  John  Center,  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

E.  (9)  $106.38. 

A.  Pried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231. 
Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 

D.  (6)  $1,676.    E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander.  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman.  Wilner  St  Scheiner. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Charlotte  Friedman,  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administrators,  1801  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, 1801  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $59. 

A.  James  M.  Friedman,  650  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland.  Ohio  441 13. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  55 
Public  Square.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Friedman  St  Mann,  P.C,  810  18th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  202,  Washington.  D.C, 
20006. 

B.  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  in  care 
of  Ernest  Sickey,  Elton,  La.  70532. 

A.  Gay  H.  Friedmann,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Gas  Co..  720  West 
Eighth  Street,  M.L.  1208,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $6,375.    E.  (9)  $149. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frisby,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  N.A.,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A..  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $115.09. 

A.  Gustave  Fritschie,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritts.  2009  North  14th 
Street,  Suite  600,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  New  Bedford  Seafood  Council.  Inc.,  17 
Hamilton  Street.  New  Bedford,  Mass.  02740. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.    E.  (9)  $451.74. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritzel.  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  No.  401.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)$390.    E.  (9)$210. 

A.  Jeffrey  A.  Fritzlen.  Tenneco  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  2202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  F.  FYoehlke.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Gordon  H.  Fry.  1120  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  410,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $28. 

A.  Fulbright  St  Jaworski,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Underwood  Neuhaus,  724  Travis,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77002. 
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D.  (6)  $16,412.50.    E.  (9)  $2,748.39. 


A.  Fulbright  St  Jaworski,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  U.S.  Leasing  International.  Inc.,  633 
Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $18,528.50.    E.  (9)  $261.16. 

A.  Richard  G.  Puller,  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  Inc..  3150  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)  $1,235.50. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Fuller.  San  Diego  Gas  St 
Electric  Co..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  101  Ash 
Street,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $1,234. 

A.  Fulton  Energy  Corp.,  2727  East  2l8t 
Street,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74114. 

A.  Claudia  R.  Fuquay.  National  Food 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  <6)$500:    E.  (9)  $73.82. 

A.  Nancy  H.  Fussell.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $177.76. 

A.  David  H.  Fyock.  P.O.  Box  376.  German- 
town,  Md.  20874. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp.,  100  Interpace  Park- 
way, Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $1,661.07. 

A.  G-4  Children's  Coalition,  in  care  of 
Lester  Nurick,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
St  Textile  Workeis  Union,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  310.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10OO3. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.50.    E.  (9)  $257.25. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson.  Transcontinental 
Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp..  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  No.  3202.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.. 
2700  South  Post  Oak  Road.  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  James  E.  Gaffigan,  American  Hotel  St 
Motel  Association.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1006.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $913.84. 

A.  Larry  S.  Gage.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Hospi- 
tals. 2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  ?0037. 

D.  (6)  $20,000.    E.  (9)  $28,422.76. 

A.  Norman  S.  Gaines.  RJR  Industries. 
Inc..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $619.    E.  (9)  $599.46. 

A.  Michael  R.  Gale.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 


B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,125.02. 

A.  Ann  E.  Gallagher.  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Mark  J.  Gallagher.  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  No. 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,130.    E.  (9)  $2,295. 

A.  Carlos  Galvis.  CMP  Group,  Inc.,  5201 
Leesburg  Pike.  No.  906.  Palls  Church,  Va. 
22041. 

B.  Tenant  Owned  Apartment  Association, 
Inc.,  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  12  East  41st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  WUliam  R.  Ganser,  Jr..  4804  Poise 
Drive,  Metairie,  La.  70002. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  E>ouglas,  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  No.  1050,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas,  1875  I  St., 
NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corporation.  2001  San- 
ford  St..  Muskegon,  MI  49443. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  St  Douglas,  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Zeigler  Coal  Co..  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

Sherwin  Gardner,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  William  L.  Gardner,  Foley,  Hoag  St 
Eliot,  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Braswell  Shipyards.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  317, 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.C.  29464. 

A.  James  J.  Garry,  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa 
Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade  Center, 
Eighth  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center.  Eighth  Floor,  New 
York  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  E.  June  Garvin,  Ohio  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 88  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $1,072.25. 

A.  Lillian  B.  Gaskin,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Philip  Gasteyer.  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 


D.  (6)  $2,225. 


A.  John  A.  Gauthier,  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $8.10. 

A.  Dwight  M.  Geduldig.  American  Hospi- 
tal Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111  60611. 

D.  (6)  $3,611.55.    E.  (9)  $208.81. 

A.  John  R.  Geiger,  Goulds  Pumps,  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  506,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Goulds  Pumps.  Inc.,  240  Falls  Street. 
Seneca  Falls.  N.Y.  13148. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $11.50. 

A.  Robert  C.  Gelardi.  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342.  for  Calorie  Control  Council,  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D, 
Atlanta,  Ga  30342. 

D.  (6)  $540. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,825. 

A.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.    E.  (9)  $686. 

A.  John  GentUle.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc..  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue.  933  First  National  Bank  Building, 
P.O.  Box  789.  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc..  Service  Station  Dealers  of 
America,  Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Gerard.  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association.  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point.  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,943.10. 

A.  Louis  Gerber.  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,456.52.    E.  (9)  $45.50. 

A.  Dorothy  F.  Gevinson.  Procter  St 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.,  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  St  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

A.  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite   110.   Washington,   D.C. 
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B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street,  Suite  1304.  Hartford. 
Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  William  T.  Oibb  III.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  <500. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens,  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
nil  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.    E.  (0)  $71.30. 

A.  Anne  Marie  Gibbons,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  212,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Clifford  S.  Gibbons,  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $48. 

A.  John  A.  C.  Gibson,  Coal  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,500.    E.  (9)  $673.12. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Gibson.  American  Express 
Co.,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004 

A.  Thomas  F.  Gibson,  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea.  274  Glenf  leld  Court. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45238. 

B.  Brewery  and  Soft  Drink  Workers  Nat- 
tional  Conference.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Warehouse- 
men and  Helpers  of  America.  1400  Renais- 
sance Drive,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Michael  Gildea,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,096.50. 

A.  John  Giles,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Neal  P.  Gillen.  American  Cotton  Ship- 
pers Association,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
460,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $35,000.    E.  (9)  $1,413.04. 

A.  Maria  F.  Gllson,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Ginsburg.  Feldman.  Weil.  St  Bress.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coal  Oil  Producers  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20000. 

D.  (6)$S00.    E.  (9)  $76.60. 

A.  Gerard  Giovaniello,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $539.53. 

A.  Michael  K.  Gire,  Bricker  &  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150. 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

B.  American  Small  and  Rural  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 426  West  Main  Street,  Bellevue, 
Ohio  44811. 

E.  (9)  $1,230.58. 

A.  Brenda  M.  Girton,  1211  Coruiecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $60.    E.  (9)  $45.20. 

A.  Jonah  Gitlitz.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Michael  J.  Giuffrida,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Frozen  Pood  Association.  Inc.. 
604  West  Derry  Road,  P.O.  Box  398,  Her- 
shey.  Pa.  17033. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.15. 

A.  Vemie  Glasson.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $72. 

A.  Sol  Glasner.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,973.75.    E.  (9)  $102.13. 

A.  John  P.  Gleason.  Jr..  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean.  VA  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  VA  22102. 

A.  Robert  Gleason,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  AFL-CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,785.86. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co..  229  South 
18th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Elmer  G.  Gleske,  FllghtSafety  Interna- 
tional. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  FllghtSafety  International,  Marine  Air 
Terminal,  LaGuardia  Airport,  New  York, 
N.Y.  11371. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Godfrey  Association,  Inc.,  918  16th 
Street  NW..  S-501.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 


E.  (9)  $114.35. 


A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  S-501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Association,  Inc.,  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  S-501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $114.25. 

A.  J.  P.  Godfrey.  P.O.  Box  186.  Port 
Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

B.  The  Western  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica, P.O.  Box  186,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $18. 

A.  Harvey  S.  Gold,  Velsicol  Chemical 
Corp.,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,4)0.    E.  (9)  $92.60. 

A.  William  M.  Goldstein,  Morgan,  Lewis  Si 
Bockius,  123  South  Broad  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19109. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jack  Oolodner.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,160. 

A.  Ruth  Gorjze,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  212,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  212,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Don  A.  Ooodall.  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  220,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470 

D.  (6)  $404.    E.  (9)  $147.02. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  £>GA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Eurpoean  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005). 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  E>GA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  So- 
freavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris.  8eme. 
FYance). 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  307  Fourth 
Avenue  South.  P.O.  Box  15047.  Miimeapolis, 
Minn.  55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  307  Fourth 
Avenue  South,  P.O.  Box  15047,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55415. 

D.  (6)  $9,269.40. 

A.  Robert  F.  Goodwin,  Meredith  Corp.. 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suit*  275,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meredith  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  275.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $40.    E.  (9)  $50.70. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4.50. 

A.  Douglas  Gordon,  National  Food  Proces- 
sors Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)$37S.    E.  (9)  $62.40. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
No.  800  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  No.  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  D.  Gormley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2700. 

A.  Peter  J.  Gossens.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  1717  Massachu- 
setu  Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.    E.  (9)  $107.07. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Grace.  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co..  Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  530.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  IL  60671. 

A.  John  R.  Graff,  Suite  330,  1025  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Association  of  Amuse- 
ment Parks  and  Attractions.  7222  West 
Cermak  Road.  Suite  303.  North  Riverside. 
111.  60546. 

D.  (6)$156.    E.  (9)$152. 

A.  Lawrence  T.  Graham,  American  Hotel 
&  Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1006.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (6)  $913.84. 

A.  Luis  Granados,  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon 
London,  1725  DeSales  Street,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 

B.  The  ESOP  Association  of  America.  47 
Kearny  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $2,965.33. 

A.  Wm.  W.  Grant.  Utah  International 
Inc..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  710, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International  Inc.,  550  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

E.  (9)  $638.06. 

A.  James  L.  Granum,  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co..  920  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  R.  Graul.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Suite  401,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 117  East  Palatine  Road,  Palatine, 
111.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $649.98.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson.  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  Hill  St  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson.  Hill  St  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  Si  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  (For:  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.) 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson.  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  (For:  Navajo 
Nation.  Window  Rock,  Ariz.) 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson,  Hill  St  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  HUl  St  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  (For  RKO 
General,  Washington,  D.C.) 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson.  Hill  St  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  HUl  St  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  (For:  Seattle 
First  National  Bank,  Seattle.  Wash.) 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson.  Hill  St  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  (For  Unl- 
royal,  Washington,  D.C.) 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  P.O.  Box  1745.  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

A.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  8308  T.A..  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 
E.  (9)  $11,396.15. 

A.  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  R.  Greeley.  Celanese  Corp.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  307.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Celanese  Corp..  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $135.60. 

A.  George  R.  Green.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  James  W.  Green,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,156.40.    E.  (9)  $253.55. 

A.  Robert  Greensteln,  Project  on  Food  As- 
sistance &  Poverty,  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Community  Change,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $4,025.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  P.  Michael  Greenwald,  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $971.96. 

A.  Saunders  Gregg.  Entex.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
2628,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Entex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2628,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 


D.  (6)  $2,027.    E.  (9)  $4,290.60. 


A.  CheUis  O.  Gregory,  Jr.,  161  North  Caro- 
lina Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  St  Rasenberger,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
(for  Republic  Airlines). 

D.  (6)  $10,027.80. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf.  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Edward  P.  Greissing.  Jr.,  Upjohn  Co., 

1860  L  Street  NW.,  No.  205,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Upjohn  Co.,  7000  Portage  Road,  KaU- 
mazoo.  Mich.  49001. 

A.  Lori  Gribbin,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
807,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Independence 
Mall  West,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $340.66. 

A.  George  L.  Griffin  III.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $33.46. 

A.  Harold  H.  Griffin,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  320,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Family  Health  Program,  9930  Talbert 
Avenue,  Fountain  Valley.  Calif.  92708. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $317.06. 

A.  Joan  M.  Griffin.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,700.    E.  (9)  $36.60. 

A.  Edward  D.  Griffith,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Mark  N.  Griffiths.  NAM.  1776  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes.  8150  Leesburg  Pike. 
Suite  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike.  Suite  1100.  Vienna.  Va. 
22180. 

E.  (9)  $4.40. 

A.  Robert  J.  Grimm,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Olga  Grkavac,  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street. 
No.  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $65.23. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance  Com- 
puiy.  Taxation  of  Pension  Funds,  c/o 
Oroom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  151  Parmington 
Road.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  President  Lines.  1950  Frank- 
lin Street.  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg.  1775  PennsylvR- 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp..  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60618. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)M. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  P.O.  Box  111.  Boston.  Mass.  02117. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  and  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Matson  Navigation.  333  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  601  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum,  656  Information 
Center,  Bartlesville,  Okla.  74004. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
One  American  Row,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylva 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  Prudential  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 
07101. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Travelers,  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  Pen- 
sion Trust  Fund,  P.O.  7880.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94102. 

A.  Oroom  and  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  David  B.  Gross,  Shell  Oil  Co..  Suite  200. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  One  SheU  Plaza.  P.O. 
Box  2463.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Nina  O.  Gross,  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $720.    E.  (9)  $39.40. 

A.  Frank  N.  Grossman,  Santa  Fe  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  Suite  840,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries,  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Jerome  Grossman,  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $6,300. 

A.  John  R.  Groundwater,  Jr..  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $9.70. 

A.  Gail  Pardue  Gnibb,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  205,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Home  Health  Services  and  Staffing  As- 
sociation. 1101  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  205. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  10000  Palls  Road. 
No.  306.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 1700  K  Street  NW.,  No.  605. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  10000  Falls  Road. 
No.  306.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Gastroenterological  Associ- 
ation., c/o  Charles  Slack,  Inc.,  Thorofare, 
N.J.  08086. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  10000  Falls  Road. 
No.  306.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 
820  Davis  Street.  Evanston,  111.  60201. 

A.  Richard  F.  Ouay.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Guenther,  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  202.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre,  Miim.  56378. 


D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $44.10. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1604  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20O06. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  Small  Business  Legis- 
lative Council,  1604  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Gun  Owners  of  America.  Inc.,  101  S. 
Whiting  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 
D.  (6)  $47,586.40.    E.  (9)  $72,224.25. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Ounn,  P.O.  Box  516.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  David  Gusky,  N.F.F.E..  1016  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Elm- 
ployees,  1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,543.58. 

A.  Susan  L.  Gustafson.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Robert  F.  Guthrie,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,906.49. 

A.  C.  James  Hacket.  American  Plywood 
Association,  P.O.  Box  11700.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Assciation,  P.O.  Box 
11700.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $503.08.    E.  (9)  $330.65. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite 
8,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  200 
South  Street,  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite 
8.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cadillac  Fairview,  c/o  The  Corporation 
Trust  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  $9,375. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  115  D  Street  SE.,  Suite 
8,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers,  955  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  North  SW.,  Room  1101,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  115  D  Street  SE.,  Suite 
8.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Living  Centers.  777  South 
Post  Oak  Road,  Suite  600,  Houston,  Tex. 
77056. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite 
8.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Stichting  Philips  Pensionenfonds  A  and 
B.  Tramstraat  62.  Eindhoven,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Loyd  Hackler.  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$101. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Hagen.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $302.08.    E.  (9)  $187.68. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Hahn,  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tooling  &  Machining  Associ- 
ation. 9300  Livingston  Road,  Washington, 
DC.  20022. 

A.  James  S.  Hahn.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $389.06. 

A.  Donald  M.  Haines,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees,  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,286.50.    E.  (9)  $42.15. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Hairston,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $680.58. 

A.  Haley,  Bader  &  PotU,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  n  C.  20036. 

B.  Pilots  Rights  Association,  P.O.  Box 
7000-367,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90277. 

D.  (6)  $1,565.50.    E.  (9)  $1,596.32. 

A.  Cheryl  A.  Haley,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,739.51.    E.  (9)  $154.14. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Agrl-Business,  Inc..  Board  of  Trade 
Building.  1700  Iron  Street,  Salina,  Kans. 
67401. 

A.  Hall,  Estill.  Hardwick,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson,  P.C,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Williams  Companies,  P.O.  Box 
2400,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  John  F.  Hall,  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1610  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Richard  F.  Hall,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 
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D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,249.48. 

A.  Maurice  E.  Halsey.  Northern  Illinois 
Gas  Co..  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  No.  202. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
190,  Aurora,  III.  60507. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Jerald  V.  Halvorsen.  Allied-General  Nu- 
clear Services.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied-General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  <b  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd..  Belize 
City,  Belize  (Central  America). 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Foundation,  1300  Market 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama. 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A..  and 
Azucarera  Nacional,  S.A.,  Panama  City, 
Panama. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
600  CrandaU  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $316.25    E.  (9)  $0.52. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SUte  of  Alaska. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

E.  (9)  $46.98. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  200 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Bruce  Hamilton,  Sierra  Club,  Box  1078. 
Lander,  Wy.  82520. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  St..  San  Francis- 
co. Calif .  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (9)  $474.24. 

A.  James  L.  Hamilton,  III,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230 

D.  (6)  $726.25    E.  (9)  $162.65. 

A.  Philip  W.  Hamilton,  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  711,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  HamUton  &  Associates  Inc..  1901  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  711,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (for  National  Labor-Management 
Foundation,  Louisville,  Ky.). 

E.  (9)  $3.30. 

A.  Stanley  Hamilton,  Common  Carrier 
Conference-Irregular  Route,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  204.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Suite  204.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Susan  W.  Hamlin,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sara  Hamric.  260  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Nolan  W.  Hancock,  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union.  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1636  Champa  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks,  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
1250,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Elisabeth  Hanlin.  St.erry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Americans  for  the  Voter  Initiative.  3115 
N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Asoclaclon  de  Amigos  del  Pais.  6a.  Av. 
•A."  10-38,  Zona  9,  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala. 

E.  (9)  $778.09 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  China  External  Trade  Development 
Council,  10th  Fl.,  201  Tunhna  North  Road, 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  R.O.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $260.48. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Company,  Inc.,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $12,600.    E.  (9)  $3,453.81. 

A.  Hansen,  Post,  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  Si  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,120.    E.  (9)  $21.35. 

A.  J.  E.  Hansen.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
601  West  Golf  Road.  Box  U,  Mount  Pros- 
pect, 111.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Jill  A.  Hanson,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Raybum  Hanzllk,  Suite  400,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,861.50    (9)  $190.71 

A.  Peter  J.  Hapworth.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association.  Inc..  1511  K 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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A.  Harbison  Ford.  Inc..  Route  1,  Morris- 
vlUe.  Pa.  19067. 
E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Ralph  R.  Harding.  305  Hearthstone 
Drive.  Boise.  Idaho  83702. 

B.  AMPCO  Foods.  Inc.,  Box  592.  Blacl(- 
foot.  Idaho  83221. 

E.  (9)  $5,083.39. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road.  Washington.  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tooling  &,  Machining  Associ- 
ation. 9300  Livingston  Road.  Washington. 
D.C.  20022. 

A.  Charles  N.  Harkey.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp..  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  WUmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Dan  R.  Harlow.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp..  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow.  310  Riley  Street. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  5211 
Auth  Road,  Camp  Springs,  Md.  20023. 

A.  C.  Wayne  Harmon,  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  N.W..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)$112. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harness,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  N.  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $129.75. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrigan.  United  SUtes 
Olympic  Committee.  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  702.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 
1750  East  Boulder.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
80909. 

A.  Toni  Harrington.  American  Honda 
Motor  Co..  Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc..  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard.  Gardena.  Calif. 
90247. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $132.82. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  &  Creskoff.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Food  Distributors.  Inc.. 
115  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $2,510.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  Si  Creskoff.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  P.  L.  Thomas  <fc  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  449. 
75  Claremont  Road.  Bemardsville.  N.J. 
07924. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (9)$110. 

A.  Hubert  L.  Harris.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $56.39. 

A.  Robert  H.  Harris,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

A.  Jim  Harrison.  Committee  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  Ifith  Street  NW..  No.  230.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $40.92. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  Si  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003  (for  American 
Trucking  Association,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036). 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $272.56. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  Si  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003  (for  Commuter  Airline  Associ- 
ation of  America.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036). 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003  (for  Grumman  Flxible.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  504.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036). 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  WilUam  H.  Harsha  Si  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003  (for  Slurry  Trans- 
port Association.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East. 
SW..  Suite  3102.  Washington.  D.C.  20024). 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  WUliam  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003  (for  Zantop  International  Air- 
lines. Detroit  Willow  Run  Airport.  Ypsilan- 
tl.  Mich.  48197). 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Richard  Hart,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  601  North  Vermont  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford 
Plaza.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 
(E).  (9)  $7,100. 

A.  Charles  D.  Hartman,  Texaco,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $592.30. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann.  Hill  tmd  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Norman  B.  Hartnett.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $17,102.40.    E.  (9)  $2,165.43. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison,  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  Si  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45302. 

D.  (6)  $873.75. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Haugh,  Union  OH  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  00017. 

E.  (9)  $1,191.76. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh.  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Suite  903.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Food  Association, 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  903, 
Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Mary  W.  Haught.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.  (9)$1. 

A.  Charles  W.  Havens  III.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  No.  512,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes.  The  Mead  Corp.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  715. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters. Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast. 
Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $270.66. 

A.  David  G.  Hawkins.  Natural  Resources 
Defense  CouncU.  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,354.25.    E.  (9)  $22.05. 

A.  John  H.  Hawkins.  Jr..  Alabama  Power 
Co..  600  North  18th  Street.  Birmingham, 
Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co.,  600  North  18th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35291. 

D.  (6)  $11,376.    E.  (9)  $1,656.32. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C; 
919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.;  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Bruce  Hawley,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,937.    E.  (9)$73. 

A.  Wesley  F.  Hayden,  5224  Cherokee 
Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va.  22312. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies,  1412  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.02.    E.  (9)  $78.40. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
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D.  (6)  $543.75. 


A.  Robert  L.  Healy.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  SIS  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $20.28.    E.  (9)  $20.28. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht.  1875  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $32. 

A.  Jay  Hedlund.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,499.98.    E.  (9)  $92.38. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman— Shannon,  Hef- 
feman,  Moseman  &  Goren,  P.C,  No.  1025, 
1875  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association. 

A.  John  Heffner.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  F.  Heilman.  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $11,990.40.    E.  (9)  $969.97. 

A.  Helicopter  Association  International, 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  430, 
Washington.  D.C.  2000S. 

E.  (9)  $34,886.74. 

A.  Lewis  M.  Helm.  1700  K  Street  NE..  No. 
503.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  (For:  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Zaire). 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot,  Bamett,  Alagia 
St  Carey,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Partnership  Placements.  Inc..  11812 
San  Vicente  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90049. 

D.  (6)  $3,172.50. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Bamett.  Alagia 
&  Carey.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Petroleum  Heat  and  Power  Co..  3000 
Peltz  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19146. 

D.  (6)  $537.50. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Bamett,  Alagia 
tt  Carey.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  1518  Walnut 
Street,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $1,347.50. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Bamett.  Alagia 
St  Carey.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange.  1900 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot,  Bamett.  Alagia 
St  Carey,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $812.50. 

A.  Carol  C.  Henderson.  American  Library 
Association.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box 
54.  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

B.  American  Library  Association,  SO  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $627. 

A.  John  B.  Henderson,  Textron,  Inc.,  1666 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Textron  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street. 
Providence.  R.I.  02903. 

D.  (6)  $1,990.    E.  (9)  $295. 

A.  Richard  E>ean  Henderson.  Private 
Truck  Council  Of  America.  Inc..  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  Of  America.  Inc.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Henkel  St  Lamon.  P.C.  229  Peachtree 
Street.  NE..  No.  2500.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30043. 

B.  Colonial  Life  St  Accident  Insurance  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  1365.  Columbia.  S.C  29201. 

A.  Henkel  St  Lamon.  P.C,  229  Peachtree 
Street,  NE,  No.  2500.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30043. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators.  Inc..  No. 
300.  3  Piedmont  Center,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30305. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  ISO  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  ISO  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bert  E.  Henningson.  National  Farmers 
Organization.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
2250,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Cor- 
ning, Iowa  50841,  and  475  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  No.  2250.  Washington.  D.C  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,570.    E.  (9)  $99.12. 

A.  George  F.  Hennrikus.  Jr..  The  Retired 
Officers  Association.  201  N.  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
N.  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $4,313. 

A.  D.  A.  Henriksen.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  LeAnn  Hensche.  RJR  Industries.  Inc.. 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  No.  770.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C  27102. 

D.  (6)  $263.74.    E.  (9)  $85.18. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Herman.  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America.  Inc..  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  85  John  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $6,923.10. 

A.  Lyla  M.  Hernandez.  American  Associ- 
ation of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations. 11325  Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite 
214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Orgranizations.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac,  Md. 
20854. 


E.  (9)  $194.33. 


A.  Heublein.  Inc..  Munson  Road.  Farming- 
ton.  Conn.  06032. 
E.  (9)  $14,415.56. 

A.  Ted  A.  Heydlnger,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.    E.  (9)  $395.18. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey.  Jr..  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $15,750.    E.  (9)  $1,652.52. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi- 
als). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  NW..  No.  505.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  the  Cordage  Insti- 
tute), 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Association.  Inc.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Bfassa- 
chusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  U.S.  Overseas  Tax 
Fairness  Committee,  Inc.),  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks.  Rhode  Island  Petroleum 
Association.  154  Francis  Street.  Providence. 
R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham.  MeUon  Bank 
N.A.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp..  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,458.66. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Higgins.  9  West  S7th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  S7th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
1825  K  Street  NW..  No.  1107.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesvllle, 
OUa. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  &  PhlUips,  P.C,  1900 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  ei  PhUlips.  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SEARCH  Group.  Inc.,  925  Secret  River 
Drive,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95831. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  HUl,  Christopher  St  PhUlips.  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whitney  National  Banic  of  New  Or- 
leans, 228  Saint  Charles  Avenue,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  70130. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr..  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW..  No.  460  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW..  No.  460 
South.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  HiU  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street 
NW..  No.  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  2227.  Southfield.  MI  48037. 

D.  (6)  $8,250. 

A.  Robert  B.  Hill,  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  C  P.  Hitchcocli,  Box  19029,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  Box 
19029,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  James  D.  Hittle,  3137  South  14th 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

B.  Vought  Corp..  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $2,640.    E.  (9)  $405.68. 

A.  Sheila  K.  Hixson.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs.  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,700.    E.  (9)$160. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs,  National  Consumer 
Law  Center,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  11 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Jerald  E.  Hobson,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  310,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  El  Paso  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2185.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $327.54. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hoebel,  Carrier  Corp.,  Suite 
305,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Carrier  Corp.,  Carrier  Tower,  Box  4800, 
Syracuse.  N.Y.  13221. 
D.  (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter.  Illinois  Petroleum 
CouncU.  P.O.  Box  5034,  Springfield.  111. 
62705. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  20  North  Live  Oak  Road, 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.  29928. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $458.33.    E,  (9)  $454.23. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Hoffman,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project.  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $3,060.    E.  (9)  $346.11. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  William  L.  Hoffman.  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut.  516  First  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  University  of  Beirut,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorli.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $357.76. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC38ET.  England. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc., 
50  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  State  Hospice  Organization, 
Inc..  HI  Northwest  10th  Avenue,  Miami, 
Fla.  33128. 

D.  (6)  $1,182.    E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Hogan  <b  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  Yorl( 
SUte,  15  Computer  Drive  W.,  Albany.  N.Y. 
12205. 

D.  (6)  $1,265.    E.  (9)  $179.28. 

A.  Hogan  8t  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  522,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $90. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning, Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $3,392.50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,962.50.    E.  (9)  $77.15. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Coruiecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  3412.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA,  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90509. 

E.  (9)  $79.08 

A.  Hogan  Si  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Vinland  National  Center,  3675  Ihdu- 
hapl  Train,  Loretto.  Minn.  55357. 

A.  Richard  F.  Hohlt,  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations,  1709  New  Yorlc 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $219.86. 

A.  Walter  Holan.  20  North  Waclcer  Drive, 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Waclier  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Holbein,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Ill  Powdermill  Road,  B79.  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  HI  Powder- 
mill  Road,  B79,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $1,199. 

A.  Michele  O'Donnell  Holbrook,  National 
Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Co.,  Room  900,  10  La- 
fayette Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp., 
National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $387.    E.  (9)  $997.81. 

A.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3796  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38195. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Marcus  A.  HoUabaugh,  Foley,  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Wendell  M.  Holloway,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $1,243.80.    E.  (9)  $906.57. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  14th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $74.32. 

A.  Moses  D.  Holmes,  Jr.,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,790.40.    E.  (9)  $29.79. 

A.  Peter  E.  Holmes,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  E.  Y.  Holt,  Jr.,  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Linwood  Holton,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Karen  C  Hontz,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Washington.  D.C. 
30037. 

B.  Gulf  St  Western  Management  Co.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)$856.    E.  (9)  $80.98. 

A.  Fortescue  W.  Hopkins,  Box  218,  E>ale- 
viUe,  Va.  24083. 

B.  Graham-White  Manufacturing  Co., 
Graham-White  Sales  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1099 
Salem,  Va.  24153. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp., 
141  W.  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 
60604. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  One  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago.  Il».  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plains.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Towers,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corporation,  122  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  $2,955.80. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  St  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincirmati,  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  St  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 


(for   Taft   Broadcasting   Co.,    1718   Young 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210). 

A.  WUliam  B.  Hopkins,  P.O.  Box  13366, 
Roanoke,  Va.  24033. 

B.  Tulare  Lake  Water  Users  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  1206,  Corcoran,  Calif.  93212. 

D.  (6)  $4,740.    E.  (9)  $1,799.62. 

A.  Robert  Jack  Horn,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  960,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  2000  Second 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $358. 

A.  John  F.  Horty,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
710,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals, 1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  710,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $287.57. 

A.  William  J.  Hotes,  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp.,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $416.95. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House.  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Housley  Goldberg  and  Kantarian.  P.C. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  No.  675N.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1188.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $3,030.50. 

A.  Howell  Corp..  1010  Lamar,  Suite  1800, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Donald  L.  HoweU,  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins  (for  Slurry  Transport 
Association),  First  City  National  Bank 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $43.75.    E.  (9)  $8.64. 

A.  J.  William  Howell.  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Old  Orchard  Road,  Armonk,  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $1,168.    E.  (9)  $209.81. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  111.  60062. 


Howell.    1700    Pennsylvania 
No.   750.   Washington.   D.C 


A.  Joe  L. 
Avenue  NW.. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Companies.  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  111.  60062. 


A.  Mary  Lynch  Howell.  Textron.  Inc..  1666 
K  Street.  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Textron,  Inc..  1666  K  Street,  Suite  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$280. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton,  ASARCO  Inc.,  Suite 
209,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  John  S.  Hoyt.  Professional  Insurance 
Agents.  400  North  Washington  Street.  Alex- 
andria. Va.  22314. 


B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents.  400 
North  Washington  Street.  AlUcandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Paul  R.  Huard.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Bdanufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

A.  J.  W.  Hudson.  1899  L  Street,  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer 
ica.  1899  L  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $980. 

A.  David  Emery  Hughes.  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co..  2211  Congress  Street. 
Portland.  Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6)  $8.75.    E.  (9)  $1. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  St  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $850.    E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $847.88. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr..  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Cornell  Oil  Co..  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road. 
Suite  200,  DaUas,  Tex.  75230. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $3,333.24. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr.,  1000  MercantUe 
Dallas  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Herbert  E.  Russell,  P.O.  Drawer  888, 
Magnolia,  Ark.  71753. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $2,153.84. 

A.  William  E.  Hughes,  Jr.,  11  Hills 
Avenue.  East  Hampton.  Conn.  06424. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

A.  William  G.  Hughes.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Veterinarians,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  836,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  836,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Edward  L.  Huie.  Suite  415.  Wheaton 
Plaza  North.  Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists. Suite  415.  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $7,538.51.    E.  (9)  $1,161.38. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull.  497  Stockbridge 
Avenue.  Atherton.  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  David  C  Hull.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $637.50. 


A.  Truman  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mississippi  Petro- 
.Juleum  Council,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson.  Miss. 

39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $1,028.28. 
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D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $38.07.  E.  (9)  $63,695.68. 


A.  Acacia  O.  Hunt.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $52.42.    E.  (9)  $2.85. 

A.  David  A.  Hunt.  Air-Conditioning  &  Re- 
frigeration Institute.  1815  North  Port  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air  Conditioning  St  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,200.    E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Harriet  Hunt.  82  Second  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

B.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

D.  (6)  $1,292.16.    E.  (9)  $1,834.47. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt.  NL  Industries.  Inc., 
Suite  1009  Connecticut  Building.  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Wasliington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc.,  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  Yorl(.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $3,222. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hunter.  International  Tele- 
phone <fe  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$60. 

A.  William  J.  Hunter,  Jr..  Suite  900.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast.  Dayton,  Ohio  45463. 

E.  (9)  $2,245. 

A.  Milton  P.  Huntington.  Maine  Petro- 
leum Association.  283  Water  Street.  Augus- 
ta. Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $572.    E.  (9)  $1,470.05. 

A.  Dewey  M.  Hutchins,  Jr.,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)$151. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  Volkswagen 
of  America,  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW., 
Suite  2450.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Randy  Huwa,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.02. 

A.  Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr.,  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  I.G.C.,  Inc.,  Suite  405,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey.  1606  23d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  Room  400,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Ronald  K.  Ikejiri.  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94115. 

A.  IMA  Resources.  Inc..  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,569.50.    E.  (9)  $10,569.50. 

A.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York, 
NY.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $17,876.02.    E.  (9)  $17,876.02. 

A.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associ- 
ation. 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Independent  Producers  Group.  240 
Page  Court,  220  W.  Douglas,  Wichita,  Kans. 
67202. 

D.  (6)  $19,830.    E.  (9)  $14,236.06. 

A.  Independent  VS.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW..  No.  510.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $16,533.28.    E.  (9)  $16,533.28. 

Ntmcy  J.  Ingalsbee,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Ski  Association,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>$335.    E.  (9)  $90.16. 

A.  G.  Conley  Ingram.  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  35  Broad  Street,  Suite  1200,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  30335. 

B.  Great  American  Management  dc  Invest- 
ment, Inc.,  5775-D  Peachtree  Dunwoody 
Road,  Suite  600,  AtlanU,  Oa.  30342. 

A.  John  H.  Ingram,  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Public  Transit  Associ- 
ation, 1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$417. 

A.  Andrea  L.  Innes.  Coal  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,187.50.    E.  (9)  $645.09. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
590.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $25,528.72. 

A.  Inter-American  Associates,  Inc.,  1502 
27th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Government  of  Honduras. 

A.  Interlake,  Inc.,  2015  Spring  Road.  Com- 
merce Plaza,  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

E.  (9)  $15,925.89. 

A.  International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $8,580. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 


A.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation. AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  Suite 
1500.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $29,574.99. 

A.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $5,711.18. 

A.  Int'l  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space Si  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  (UAW).  8000  East  Jefferson.  De- 
troit. MI  48214. 

D.  (6)  $71,051.22.    E.  (9)  $71,051.22. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $17,707.74. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Assn.  of  America. 
Inc..  SO  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Charles  C.  Irons,  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street  (P.O. 
Box  9204).  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box  9204).  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $326.70. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)  $14,386.01.    E.  (9)  $12,780.60. 

A.  John  D.  Isaacs,  Council  for  a  Livable 
World,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $6,478.22. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $135. 

A.  Robert  A.  Jablon,  Spiegel  &,  McDiar- 
mid,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce,  Gainesville-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  <Sc  Sewer 
Utilities,  Sebring  Utilities  Commission, 
Cities  of  Homestead,  Kissimee,  Lakeland, 
Starke,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A.  Benjamin  R.  Jackson,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Norman  D.  Shutler,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $88.25. 

A.  Mercer  L.  Jackson,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts, 
Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Margo  L.  James.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $365.58. 

A.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $2,754.16.    E.  (9)  $2,754.16. 

A.  Joseph  N.  Jaquay,  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union,  AFL-CIO,  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Diane  Steigler  Jarrell,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $259.63. 

A.  Thomas  Destry  Jarvis,  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association,  529  Tennes- 
see Avenue.  Alexandria,  Va.  22305. 

B.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $862.21.    E.  (9)  $90.45*. 

A.  Jerry  J.  Jasinowski.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006! 

D.  (6)  $5,172. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $145.04. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes,  Abbott  Laboratories. 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park 
North  Chicago.  Ill,  60064. 

E.  (9)  $1,154.50. 

A.  Jenkins  &  Gilchrist.  2200  First  Nation- 
al Bank  Building,  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians, Post  Office  Box  61911,  Dallas,  Tex 
75261. 

D.  (6)$230.    E.  (9)  $5.70. 

A.  Jennings.  Strouss  &,  Salmon.  Ill  West 
Monroe,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Shamrock  Foods  Co.,  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85009. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
CouncU,  111  North  Gadsden  Street,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  &  McConnell.  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Ste.  900,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92701;  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  County  of  Orange,  10  Civic  Center 
Plaza.  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $529. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  &  McConnell.  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Ste.  900,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92701;  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Orange  County  Transportation  Com- 
mission, 1020  North  Broadway,  Santa  Ana 
Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  (9)  $401. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  St  McConnell,  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Ste.  900,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  92701;  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  1900 
Bank  of  America  Tower,  1  City  Boulevard 
West,  Orange.  Calif.  92668. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Ste.  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.    Exxon    Corp..    1261    Avenue   of   the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020 
E.  (9)  $766.81. 

A.  Guy  E.  Jester,  J.  S.  Albericl  Construc- 
tion Co.,  2150  Kienlen  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr.,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $8,894.40.    E.  (9)  $1,216.99. 

A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen,  Columbia  Gas 
System  Service  Corp.,  1625  Eye  Street  NW. 
Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp..  20 
Montchanln  Road.  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)  $175.    E.  (9)  $271.23. 

A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson,  The  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  110  E.  42  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 
10017. 

B.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  110  E.  42 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.    E.  (9)  $40,596.87. 

A.  David  H.  Jotinson,  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson,  Miss 
39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)  $16^  E.  (9)  $782.40. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
200,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza.  P.O 
Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  B.  Johnson.  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council,  PO.  Box  4220,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $215. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson.  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America.  Denver.  Colo. 
80251;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,649.25.    E.  (9)  $143.64. 

A.  Richard  W.  Jolinson,  Jr.,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Box  43,  Washington,  D.C 
20002. 

B.  Marine  Corps  League,  933  N.  Ketunore 
Street,  Suite  321,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Box  43.  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  33610,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $3,097.26.    E.  (9)  $180.51. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  Paperboard  Pack- 
aging Council.  1800  K  Street  NW..  No.  600. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  No.  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson.  Texaco  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Johnson  Swanson  &  Barbee,  4700  First 
International  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75270. 

B.  Harbison  Ford,  Inc.,  Route  1,  Morris- 
vUle,  Pa.  19067. 

E.  (9)  $6,845.90. 

A.  William  L.  Johnson,  Consumers  Power 
Co.,  1050-17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Jackson.  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  David  A.  Johnson.  1957  E  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $3,461.85. 

A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $1,170. 

A.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.  No.  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $17,141.72.    E.  (9)  $17,141.72. 

A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $372.80. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc.,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &,  Pogue,  1735  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Policy  Center.  538  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Jones.  Jr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washingt*!, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  E.  Jones.  Appalachian  Power 
Company.  40  Franklin  Road  SW..  Roanoke. 
Va.  24022. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Company.  40 
Franklin  Road  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24022. 

A.  James  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

D.  (6)$190.    E.  (9)$91. 

A.  Martha  E.  Jones,  Pour  Loma  Alta. 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 

B.  Florida  Phosphate  Council. 

A.  Norvill  Jones,  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  6601  West  Broad 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 
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D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones,  National  Cotton 
CouncU  of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Term.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $2,062.50.    E.  (9)  $54.50. 

A.  De  Soto  Jordan.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $242.    E.  (9)  $169.77. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan  III.  P.O.  Box  2563, 
Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Jeffrey  H.  Joseph,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,365.    E.  (9)$114. 

A.  Ellen  Josephson,  National  Legal  Aid  & 
Defender  Association,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ellen  Josephson.  National  Legal  Aid  de 
Defender  Association,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

'     D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $132.05. 

A.  Mary  T.  Joyce,  CF  Industries,  Inc./ 
Energy  Cooperative.  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  550,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CF  Industries,  Inc. /Energy  Coopera- 
tive, Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive.  Long  Grove,  m. 
60047. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  E.  Juliano.  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Employees  &  Bartenders  International 
Union,  1875  K  Street  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  & 
Bartenders  International  Union.  120  East 
Fourth  Street,  Suite  1300,  Cincmnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.96.    E.  (9)  $1,260.67. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Jurman.  Glass  Paclcaging  Insti- 
tute, 2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Glass  Paclcaging  Institute,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Byron  E.  Kabot,  International  Paper 
Co.,  77  West  45th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $661.32. 

A.  Geza  Kadar.  Jr.,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.; 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ann  P.  Kahn.  9202  Ponce  Place.  Fair- 
fax. Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Car  Cabs,  Inc.).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
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America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Donald  J.  Kanlewskl.  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  N.A.. 
AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,747.49.    E.  (9)  $184.16. 

A.  Julius  Kaplan.  1218  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Kaplan.  Russln  it,  Vecchi.  1218  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $31.25. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher.  Room  1707,  Mid- 
land Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Gene  KarplnsU,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE  .  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth,  102  W.  Boca  Raton 
Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  Archtr.  Daniels.  Midland  Co..  Deca- 
taur,  Iowa. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  102  W.  Boca  Raton 
Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  KBS  Associates.  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475 
LEnfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.    E.  (9)  $1,941.78. 

A.  Howard  C  Katz,  Coffee.  Sugar  & 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center,  8th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center,  8th  Floor.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Katz,  Satellite  Business 
Systems,  8283  Greensboro  Drive,  McLean, 
Va.  22102. 

B.  SateUite  Business  Systems.  8283 
Greensboro  Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $159.76. 

A.  Linda  E.  KaU.  1111  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $964.29.    E.  (9)  $422.81. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh,  Cosmetic.  Toi- 
letry &  Fragrance  Association.  Inc.,  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  NW.,  No. 
800.  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

A.  Kaye.  Scholer,  Fierman,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler. 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1150,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Elsevier  Scientific  Publishers.  BV, 
Overschiestratt  55-57.  1061  NH— Amster- 
dam. Slotervaart,  The  Netherlands. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Association,  725  15th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
P.O.  Box  28328.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angles,  Calif.  90071. 


B.  Superior  Oil  Co..  555  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 
E.  (»)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  506.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  605.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi- 
als), 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Cordage  Institute), 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Knoxville  Interna- 
tional Energy  Exposition  (KIEE)).  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Associates,  Inc.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  U.S.  &  Overseas 
Tax  Fairness  Committee,  Inc.),  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Teresa  A.  Keefe.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leagut>  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,938.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Conunon  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Robert  C  Keeney,  727  North  Washing- 
ton Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 727  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $927.34.    E.  (9)  $314.41. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith,  8150  Leesburg  Pike. 
#1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 
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B.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  #1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30342.  (For:  Calorie  Control  Council. 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500- 
D,  AtlanU.  Ga.  30342.) 

D.  (6)  $810. 

A.  Keller  &  Heckman.  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Advertising  Association  Inter- 
national. 1404  Walnut  Hill  Lane.  Irving. 
Tex.  75062. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  G.  Keller.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $94.50. 

A.  Don  Kellermaim,  Times  Mirror,  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Times  Mirror  Co..  Times  Mirror 
Square.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90053. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1275  King  Street,  Green- 
wich, Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Michael  T.  Kelley.  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Corp..  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Suite 
919.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Suite  919.  Arlington.  Va 
22209. 

A.  Ty  Kelley.  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Kellner,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $47.92. 

A.  Brian  P.  Kelly.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

E.  (9)  $27.50. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Kelly  III.  Satellite  Television 
Corp..  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $391.21. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly.  Republic  Steel  Corp.. 
1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Mark  L.  Kemmer.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 


D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $800.79. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Kennebeck,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Suite  2450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren.  Mich.  48092 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  William  P.  Kennedy.  General  Electric 
Co..  Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

3.  General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.    E.  (9)  $233.74. 

A.  Robert  T.  Kenney.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue,' 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney.  1140  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bay  State  Gas  Co..  120  Royall  Street, 
Canton,  Mass.  02021 

D.  (6)  $1,000  E.  (9)  $4,720 

A.  Brendan  Kenny,  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation. 1709  New  York  Ave.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1709  North- 
western Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  J.  H.  Kent.  Kent  &  O'Connor,  Inc.. 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association,  221  N. 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.    E.  (9)  $538.85. 

A.  J.  H.  Kent.  Kent  &  O'Cormor,  Inc., 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
222  W.  Adams.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $871.87.    E.  (9)  $347.75. 

A.  J.  H.  Kent.  Kent  &  O'Connor,  Inc.. 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  300, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Senlorcenters  of  America.  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $618.55. 

A.  Paul  A.  Kerschner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $623.08.    E.  (9)  $159.68. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Gilbert  W.  Keyes.  P.O.  Box  3999  M/S: 
8F-77.  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $942.68.    E.  (9)  $10.12.77. 

A.  Earline  A.  Keyser.  7352  Lee  Highway. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 
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B.  Bechtel  Power  Corporation.  1620  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  F.  Kibben.  200  Park  Avenue 
NW..  No.  2222,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park  Avenue. 
NW..  No.  2222.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

A.  William  S.  Kles.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Maryann  KUduff,  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  TransporUtion  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $39.70. 

A.  KUpatrick  &  Cody,  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Furniture  Rental  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 50  West  Broad  Street.  Suite  1331.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio  43215. 

E.  (9)  $1,452.10. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Kimball.  Route  1.  Box 
118A.  Bealeton.  Va.  22712. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

A.  Roberta  D.  Kimball.  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 


A.    Kimberly-Clark    Corp., 
Street,  Neenah,  Wis.  54956. 
E.  (9)  $1,296.10. 


North    Lake 


A.  Richard  H.  Kimberly,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp..  1400  Holcomb  Bridge  Road.  Roswell. 
Ga.  30076. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

D.  (6)  $112.    E.  (9)  $708.60. 

A.  Gene  Kimmelman.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $395.84. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Dean  King.  National  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers' Association.  Suite  1204,  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, Suite  1204,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C 

E.  (9)  $66.80. 

A.  Edward  H.  King.  Walgreen  Co.,  200 
Wilmot  Road,  Deerfield.  111.  60015. 

B.  Walgreen  Co..  200  Wilmot  Road.  Deer- 
field.  111.  60015. 

A.  G.  Jack  King.  U  S  Air,  Inc..  Washing- 
ton National  Airport.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  U  S  Air.  Inc..  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rufus  King,  910  17th  St..  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  D.  Gottlieb  &  Co..  165  West  Lake 
Street.  Northlake.  111.;  Stem  Electronics. 
Inc..  1725  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  111.; 
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and  Willluns  Electronics.  Inc.,  3401  Califor- 
nia Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  King  A  Spalding,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $229.85. 

A.  King  &  Spalding,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  1875  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,714.46. 

A.  W.  RuaseU  King,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Preeport-McMoRan.  Inc.,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnaird.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Francis  L.  Klrmey,  76  Pheasant  Run, 
Newington,  Conn.  06111. 

B.  Northeast  UtUitles  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 

A.  Janie  A.  Kinney.  Blum  St  Nash,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 


T.  Klnsella,  1709  New  York 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Michael 
Avenue  NW. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,-  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Klrby  &  GUlick,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  308,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Kirby  <St  GiUick.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $85. 

A.  Klrby  &  OUUck,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  604.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.    E.  (9)  $86.39. 

A.  John  R.  Kirk,  Bingham,  Dana  St 
Gould,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Sally  Ann  Kirkpatrtck  Alliance  of 
American  Insurers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$588.    E.  (9)$127. 

A.  Emmett  B.  Kitchen.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciatic  of  Business  and  Educational  Radio. 
Inc.,  P.O.  BOX  19164,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Kellog  Co.  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 
D.  (6)$380.    E.  (9)$222. 

A.  Saul  B.  Klaman.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $1,173.08. 

A.  Catherine  B.  Klarfeld,  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  ti  Jacobs.  1775  Peimsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman.  Association  of 
American  Publishers.  Inc.,  1707  L  Street 
NW..  No.  480.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No.  480,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joann  Kllmschot.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,957.50. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  &  Wojdak.  Inc.,  Ill  SUte 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101. 

B.  The  Medical  CoUege  of  Pennsylvania, 
3300  Henry  Avenue,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19129. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $908.79. 

A.  Richard  A.  Kline,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  313,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  & 
Gas  Producers.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
313.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,629. 

A.  William  J.  Klinefelter,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  706.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,901.72. 


B.  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co.. 
East  Fifth  St.,  St.  Paul,  Miim.  55101. 
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A.  James  E.  Kneale,  2335  South  Meade 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  551.  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $224.80. 


A.   Ronald   A.   Kitlas.   KeUogg   Co.. 
Porter  Street.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49016 
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A.  Gary  D.  Knight.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Peter  E.  Knight.  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $5,750.    E.  (9)  $567.46. 

A.  Daniel  F.  Knlse.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $67.04.    E.  (9)  $5.30. 

A.  John  C.  Knott,  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Co.,  6800  Powderhouse  Rd.,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  82001. 


A.  C.  Neal  Knox,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rine  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Fanners'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America.  Denver.  Colo. 
80251;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,975.40.    E.  (9)  $191.84. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Kobus,  National  Parking 
Association,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,331.68. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $129.25. 

A.  George  W.  Koch.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Stanley  E.  Kolbe,  Jr..  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Michael  S.  Koleda.  National  Council  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  825.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  825.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Komlners.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co..  Triad 
Office  Center.  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake 
Success.  N.Y.  11042. 

A.  Komlners.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Tankshlps  Inc..  Ingram 
Tankshlps  Inc..  4100  One  Shell  Square.  New 
Orleans.  La.  70139. 

A.  Komlners.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Colt  Industries,  Inc.,  430  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  Komlners,  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Overseas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
2110,  WilnUngton,  N.C.  28402. 

A.  Nicholas  Kominus,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.63. 

A.  Stephen  Koplan.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  ii  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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D.  (6)  $12,837.50.    E.  (9)  $469.56. 


A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1875  I  Street 
NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite 
706.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,901.72. 

A.  Michael  J.  Kowalsky.  1120  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $90 


Cincinnati  Milacron 
Avenue,    Cincinnati, 


A.  E.  J.  Krabacher, 
Inc.,    4701    Marburg 
Ohio  45209. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron  Inc.,  4701  Marburg 
Avenue,  Cincirmati,  Ohio  45209. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)$341. 

A.  Mylio  S.  Kraja.  The  American  Legion. 
1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $9,138.    E.  (9)  $687.73. 

A.  Amos  Kramer.  Kansas  Petroleum 
Council.  1414  Merchants  Bank  Building. 
Topeka.  Kans.  66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $540.76.    E.  <9)  $614.95. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  3796  Lamar  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38195. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 200  South  Tyron  Street.  Suite  1500. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28202. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Servicemaster  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
Warrenville  Road.  Downers  Grove.  111. 
60515. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B  U.S.  Industrial  Council.  Third  Floor, 
Realtors  Building.  306  Gay  Street.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  37219. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause.  TRW  Inc..  Suite 
800.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  C.  Krautler,  1100  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Ught  Co.,  1100  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 
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D.  (6)  $42.39.    E.  (9>  $4.50. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1015  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E.  (0)  $5,884.46. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Kucera,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  1000.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Joseph  Kuchler,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,442.87.    E.  (9)  $156.85. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  Aerospace  Industries 
Association.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association.  1725 
DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,210. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.01.    E.  (9)  $207.20. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush.  CertainTeed  Corp.. 
1627  K  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  860. 
Valley  Forge.  Pa.  19482. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$18. 

A.  The  Labor  Bureau.  Inc..  1200  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $19,687.25. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $7,450.    E.  (9)  $6,217. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara.  Hughes  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara.  Hughes  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara.  Hughes  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  1730  Peimsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Phillip  Ray  Lackey.  823  Fifteenth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Masonry  Institute.  823 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,246. 

A.  Bruce  C.  Ladd.  Jr..  4406  Franklin  St.. 
Kensington.  Md.  20795. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Company.  720  Olive 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 


D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$36. 


Laessig.  1115  Massachusetts 
Suite    6.    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Walter  B. 
Avenue   NW.. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  Seventeenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Sandra  L.  LaFevre,  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Companies  &  Affiliates.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  St  Af- 
filiates. One  Nationwide  Plaza.  Columbus. 
Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Sarah  M.  Laird.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,997.    E.  (9)$66. 

A.  Robert  Lamb.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $233.41. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  American  Seed 
Trade  Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  964.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.  Suite  964.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  David  F.  Lambert  III.  Automotive  Oc- 
cupant Protection  Association.  2001  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway.  Suite  1101.  Arlington, 
Va.  22202. 

B.  Automotive  Occupant  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. 2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. 
Suite  1101.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  St  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors St  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza.  6th 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  St  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  Patent  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals.  77 
West  Washington  Street.  Chicago.  IlL 
60625. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  St  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Creative  Artists.  Libraries.  St 
Museums.  250  West  57th  Street.  Suite  626. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen,  Singman  St  Rauh,  1019 
19th  Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  NFL  Players  Association.  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  David  W.  Landsidle.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  1719  Route  10.  Par- 
sippany.  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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D.  (6) S600. 


A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  510  North  Edison 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International. 
4676  Admiralty  Way.  Suite  503.  Marina  del 
Rey.  Calif.  90291. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson.  P.C..  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Baltimore.  Mayor  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  250  City  Hall.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson.  P.C.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  400S.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6) $450. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane.  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  770.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$975.    E.  (9)$38. 

A.  Robin  W.  Lanier.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Michael  S.  Lang.  American  Productiv- 
ity Center,  Inc.,  123  North  Post  Oak  Lane. 
Houston,  Tex.  77024. 

B.  American  Productivity  Center.  Inc.,  123 
North  Post  Oak  Lane,  Houston,  Tex.  77024. 

A.  Wayne  R.  LaPierre.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $925.    E.  (9)  $194.59. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  LaSalle  National  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60690. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser,  Cities  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
No.  207.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Kathryn  Lavriha— League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,619.    E.  (9)$61. 

A.  Jane  A.  Lawlor,  American  Automobile 
Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22047. 


B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $415.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence,  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $28,000.    E.  (9)  $8,094.80. 

A.  League  of  NY  Theatres  &  Producers, 
Inc.,  226  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

D.  (6)  $19,057.14.    E.  (9)  $19,057.14. 

A.  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  10110,  South 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  League  of  California  Milk  Producers. 
1225  8th  Street.  Suite  385,  Sacramento. 
Calif.  95814. 

A.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $25,386.    E.  (9)  $24,386. 

A.  John  I.  LeBerre,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  LeBoeuf,  Lamb.  Leiby  &  MacRae.  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  London,  c/o 
Wm.  G.  Hockensmith,  409  McClure  Build- 
ing, Frankfurt,  Ky.  40601;  and  John  Smith, 
Lord,  Bissell  &  Brook,  115  South  LaSaUe 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $82.50.    E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Robert  F.  Ledcrer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Lee,  Toomey  &  Kent,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Towers.  Perrin.  Forster  <fe  Crosby,  Inc., 
Center  Square  West.  1500  Market  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

A.  David  A.  Lef  f .  Joint  Maritime  Congress. 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  801, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,283.50. 

A.  Robert  B.  Leflar.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Caroline  Mills  LeGette,  215  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Joanna  S.  Lehane.  1120  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  333.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Motor  ti  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1120  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  333. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $621.60.    E.  (9)  $293.14. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  St  Regional  Magazine  Association, 
2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Clorox  Co.,  1221  Broadway,  Oak- 
land. Calif.  94612. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp..  320  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  4c 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  24 
School  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov.  Jacobs  St 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jet  America  International.  Inc..  Gener- 
al Aviation  Terminal.  Washington  National 
Airport.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Savings  Bank  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, 50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02109. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  1018 
West  Peachtree  Street  NW..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30309. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  Si 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whey  Products  Institute,  130  North 
Franklin  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leitzinger.  900  Fourth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co..  900  Fourth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 
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A.  Lynette  B.  Lenard.  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  <6)$12S.    E.  (9)  $62.50. 

A.  Edward  A.  Lenz,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C:  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.;  32 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  The  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga..  30301. 

D.  ( 6 )  $59 1 .    E.  ( 9 )  $2,896.96. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Leonard,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,393.    E.  (9)$62. 

A.  Charles  Leppert,  Jr.,  Procter  St  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Co.,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45201. 

D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  Richard  L.  Lesher,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Dale  Lestina,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,884.80.    (9)  $114.07. 

A.  Elmest  M.  LeSueur,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Joseph  Letomey.  National  Education 
Association,  112  Union  Street,  South  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  02190. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$953.    (9)  $103. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boston  Edison  Co.,  et  al.,  800  Boylston 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02199. 

E.  (9)  $11.88. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Holy  Cross  Hospital.  15031  Rinaldi 
Street.  Mission  Hills.  Calif.  91345. 

D.  (6)  $1,387.50. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals, 1735  I  Street,  NW.,  Suite  710,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,265. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  U.S.  Industries,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10177. 
D.  (6)  $3,200.    (9)  $4. 


250  Park  Avenue. 


A.  Samuel  R.  Levering.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans.  100 
Maryland  Avenue  N.E.  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

A.  Carl  Levin.  Burson-Marsteller.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1500  Southwest  Taylor.  Portland,  Oreg. 
97205. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroad  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associ- 
ation, Suite  701,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Roger  N.  Levy,  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America,  Inc.,  1120  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $8,884.62. 

A.  Charles  L.  Lewis,  American  Personnel 
St  Guidance  Association,  5203  Leesburg 
Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation, 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $214. 

A.  E.  David  Lewis,  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  205,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers, 
1401  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  205.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$130.    E.  (9)$285. 

A.  Michael  R.  Lewis.  ILWU,  1133  15th 
Street  NW,  Suite  640,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union.  1188  Franklin 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94109. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,280. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis,  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp..  350 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  P.O.  Box  116, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
3586,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  John  F.  Leyden.  APL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,313.11. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Lhota.  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW..  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 


B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW..  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 
D.  (6)  $1,374.39.    E.  (9)  $1,630.42. 

A.  Jan  Pittman  Liebman.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  S-520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  St  Communicative  Disorders. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  S-520.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Herberi  Liebenson.  National  Small 
Business  Association.  1604  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,625. 

A.  Herberi  Liebenson,  Small  Business  Leg- 
islative CouncU,  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council, 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  C.  Lienesch,  238  10th  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Parks  St  Conservation  Associ- 
ation, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,518.64.    E.  (9)  $149.20. 

A.  Edward  J.  Lincoln,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Ekx>nomic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  James  P.  Linse.  United  Airlines.  1825  K 
Street  NW..  No.  607.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chica- 
go, m.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Linton.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S-A.  Inc..  (a  subsidiary  of 
standard  Oil  Co.  of  California)  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  550.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry,  et  al.  (for  Global 
Exploration  St  Development  Corp.). 

A.  Lipsen  St  Hamberger,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.. 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1101.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $15,600. 

A.  Lipsen  St  Hamberger.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  500.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $8,700. 

A.  Lipsen  St  Hamberger.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  9th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  WUliam  F.  Uttle.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)  $363.50.    E.(9)$403. 

A.  Roy  Littlefield.  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$225. 

A.  David  A.  Utvin.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  Ten  Stamford  Forum, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.(6)$500.    E.  (9)  $137.93. 

A.  E.  P.  Livaudais,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Livestocli  Marketing  Association.  4900 
Oak  Street,  Kansas  aty.  Mo.  64112. 

E.  (9)  $9,053.23. 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr.,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Lobel,  Novins  &  Lamont.  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, 600  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $2,592.    E.  (9)  $154.07. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lohse,  Service  Station  Deal- 
ers of  America,  Inc.,  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,733.32. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon  I.  London,  1725 
DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 117  East  Palatine  Road,  Palatine, 
ni.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Nira  Hardon  Long,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  880  South,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90012. 

D.  (6)  $6,131.25. 

A.  Robert  W.  Long.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $178.87.    E.  (9)  $7.40. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Long.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.    E.  (9)  $1,037. 

A.  John  H.  Lonnquist.  Jr..  Johns-Manville 
Corp.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
214.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Johns-Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 
D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  St  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors, 
3020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  St.  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Classroom  Publishers  Association.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association,  59 
East  Main  Street,  Moorestown,  N.J.  08057. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
23309. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  3020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America,  1250  Hallandale  Beach  Boulevard, 
Hallandale,  Fla.  33009. 

A.  Susan  J.  Loomis,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  35  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Bowater  North  America  Corp..  1500 
East  Putnam  Avenue.  Old  Greenwich.  Conn. 
06870. 

D.  (6)  $3,536.46. 

A.  Lord.  Day  St  Lord.  25  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 
D.  (6)  $26,793.75.    E.  (9)  $3,581.61. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  50  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch.  P.C.  Losch  &  Depuy. 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Great  Lakes  International.  Inc..  2122 
York  Road.  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $17,500.    E.  (9)  $2,798.03. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  P.C,  Losch  St  Depuy. 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Pelican  Terminal  Corp..  734  Walt  Whit- 
man Road.  Suite  304.  Melville.  N.Y.  11747: 
and  Port  of  Galveston.  P.O.  Box  328,  Gal- 
veston. Tex.  77550. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $2,219.41. 

A.  Claudia  J.  Louis.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  P.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Matthew  A.  Low,  1607  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


B.  Norman  D.  Shutler,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower,  1200  C&8  National 
Bank  Building.  35  Broa;d  Street.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30335. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp..  141 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  WilUam  C.  Lowrey.  SheU  Oil  Co..  1035 
Coimecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  P.O.  Box  3463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrie.  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Mrs.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $354.36. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  McDermott. 
WUl  &  Emery.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
500.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  119  North 
Park  Avenue,  RockvlUe  Centre.  N.Y.  11570. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  William  F.  Ludlam,  Sr.,  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Administration  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  5282,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
23455. 

B.  ARBA  Licensees  Association,  P.O.  Box 
10,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  32931. 

E.  (9)  $1,814. 

A.  ChrUtopher  Luis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S., 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.    E.  (9)$36. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 
Long  Grove,  111.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $3,447.82. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2039  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lund  Levin  ^  O'Brien,  1635  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $26.91. 

A.  Lund  Levin  St  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Product  Liability  Council,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $9.10. 

A.  Limd  Levin  &.  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  81  Light  Co.,  2 
North  Ninth  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $365.42. 

A.  Lund  Levin  St  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co.,  100  West  10th 
Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19801. 
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A.  Christian  J.  Lund.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp.,  United 
Technologies  Building.  Hartford,  Conn. 
06101:  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,975. 

A.  Peter  D.  Luxemburger.  3416  Garfield 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition. 

A.  Russell  MacCleery.  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  St  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9>$30. 

A.  Jack  A.  MacDonald,  National  Council 
of  Health  Centers,  3600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  915.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers. 
3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  No.  915.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $975.    E.  (9)  $353.38. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  National  Confectioners 
Association,  5101  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite 
506,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association,  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $21,625.    E.  (9)  $2,248.83. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  Peanut  Butter  St  Nut 
Processors  Association,  5101  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Suite  504.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut  Processors  Asso- 
ciation, 5101  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  504, 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $13,999.98.    E.  (9)  $2,872.11. 

A.  James  H.  Mack.  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $10,989.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Defense  ol  Life,  Inc.,  810  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life, 
Inc.,  150  East  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $11,660.    E.  (9)  $3,940.07 

A.  Marion  M.  MacRae,  BankAmerica 
Corp..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  No.  920.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp.,  BankAmerica 
Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $46.36.    E.  (9)  $109.47. 

A.  W.  Terry  Maguire,  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers  Association,  Box  17407, 
Dulles  International  Airport,  Washington, 
D.C.  20041. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, Box  17407,  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, Washington,  D.C.  30041. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$647. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Maher.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  F.  Mahoney,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,015.    E.  (9)  $88.13. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  F.  Anthony  Maio.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Andre  Maisonpierre.  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers.  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  David  L.  Mallino.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,901.72. 

A.  J.  Wilson  Malloy.  Jr..  Eastman  Chemi- 
cal Products,  Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Kingsport,  Term.  37663. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$31. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  Yor*  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Forbes  Marm,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  EHm  Street, 
DaUas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99.    E.  (9)  $75.45. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dutcher  Industries,  7717  Convey  Court, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92111. 

D.  (6)  $202.50. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GATX  Corp.,  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $13,642.50. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Timney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronic  En- 
gineers. 1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  608. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $.60. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Los  Angeles  (City)  Community  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  727  West  Seventh 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $6,192. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Luz  International  Ltd.,  110  Burlingame 
Avenue,  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 


A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Timney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Investment  Development 
Corp..  1801  Century  Park  East  No.  1901.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Timney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1800  Century  Park 
East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $5,175. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1120 
20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S-700,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

"     D.  (6)  $1,780. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St 
Tuiuiey,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street,  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,737. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  20th  Century  Pox  Film  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
900,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

D.  (6)  $9,265.    E.  (9)  $59.90. 

A.  Manchester  Associates,  Inc..  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd..  560  Sylvan 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  1606.  Englewood  Cliffs. 
N.J.  07632. 

A.  Ted  R.  Mannen.  Health  Industry  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  Suite  1100.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. Suite  1100,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  . 

A.  Armand  G.  Manson,  1666  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bell  Aerospace  Textron,  1666  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  3006. 

D.  (6)  $2,760. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

A.  Allen  J.  Manzano,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney.  324  East  Capitol 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  Richard  Markey,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  March  for  Life,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2950. 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 
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A.  Charles  T.  Marck.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  Richard  Markey.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  409,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  409. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  E.  Vernon  Markham  III,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services,  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9.36. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Markley.  P.O.  Box  3518. 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

B.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  3518.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $5,643.28.    E.  (9)  $8,447.55. 

A.  John  Marlin.  307  West  Nevada.  Urbana. 
ni.  61801. 

B.  Central  States  Resource  Center,  P.O. 
Box  477.  Urbana,  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $2,875. 

A.  Howard  Marlowe.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $13,621.07.    E.  (9)  $500.11. 

A.  D.  V.  Maroney.  Jr..  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union.  AFL-CIO.  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 

A.  C.  Travis  Marshall.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $44.22. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $266.21.    E.  (9)  $237.90. 

A.  David  O.  Martin,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  North  Lake  Street,  Neenah,  Wis. 
54956. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

D.(6)$1S0.    E.  (9)  $325.50. 

A.  John  B.  Martin,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)$71.    E.  (9)$71. 

A.  John  M.  Martin.  Jr..  6909  Port  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  John  M.  Martin.  Jr..  6909  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
15th  St  M  StreeU  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Katherine  E.  Martin.  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $273.12.    E.  (9)  $136.96. 

A.  Larry  K.  Martin.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc..  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1330  Gaylord  Street,  Apt. 
707,  Denver,  Colo.  80206. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.    E.  (9)  $552.50. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Martyak.  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1930  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $85.41. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc..  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  703.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  A.  Mason.  Samaritan  Health 
Service.  6137  East  Calle  Camella.  Scottsdale. 
Ariz.  85251. 

B.  Samaritan  Health  Service.  1410  North 
3d  Street,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  W.  A.  Mason.  442  Ontario.  Shreveport, 
La. 

B.  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  21106,  Shreveport.  La.  71156. 

D.  (6)  $105. 

A.  Cliff  Massa  III,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  James  D.  Massie.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $6,517.45. 

A.  William  F.  Massmann.  Dr.  Pepper  Co., 
P.O.  Box  225086.  Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

B.  Dr.  Pepper  Cr .  P.O.  Box  225086. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  410,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,622.28.    E.  (9)  $266.89. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews.  Railway  Progress 
Institute.  700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $686.19. 

A.  Joanne  E.  Mattiace.  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  802. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree 
Street.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 
HUE  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Anthony  F.  Mauriello.  c/o  New  York 
State  Petroleum  Council.  551  Fifth  Avenue. 
Room  718.  New  York.  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $954.60.    E.  (9)  $681.11. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury.  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  PitUburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon.  c/o  Kentucky  Pe- 
troleum Council.  4010  Dupont  Circle.  Suite 
469.  Louisville.  Ky.  40207. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $413.74.    E.  (9)  $374.70. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $16,153.83.    E.  (9)  $421.91. 

A.  James  C.  May.  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  <b  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Comdisco.  Inc..  6400  Shafer  Court. 
Rosemont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $140. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  ERISA  Industry  Committee,  Suite 
500,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,365. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Douglas  E.  McAllister.  American 
Mining  Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  William  J.  McAuliffe.  American  Land 
Title  Association.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Assn.,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ann  McBride,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  6.  $8,500.02.    E.  (9)  $166.55. 

A.  Martha  L.  McCabe,  1628  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99.    E.  (9)  $1,980.67. 

A.  John  McCahlU.  United  States  Olympic 
Committee.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 
1750  East  Boulder  Avenue.  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo.  80909. 

A.  Julie  P.  McCahill.  The  Mead  Corp.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  715. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters. Courthouse  Plaza  NE..  Dayton. 
Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $275.00.    E.  (9)  $69.47. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Robert  H.  McCandless.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transamerica  Insurance  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Occidental  Center.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90015. 

D.  (6)  $43,748.11. 

A.  James  W.  McCarthy,  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,256.48. 

A.  James  R.  McCaul.  IMA  Resources.  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  IMA  Resources.  Inc..  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  McCarty.  Noone  &  Williams;  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  3306.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Medical  Technologists,  710 
Hlggins  Road.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $225.00.    E.  (9)  $20.84. 

A.  McClure  Si  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  McClure  St.  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  300.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74102. 

E.  (9)  $43.57. 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Box  1734.  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30301. 

E.  (9)  $102.95. 

A.  McClure  <fe  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  Si  Chemical  Corp.,  1100 
Milam  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


E.  (9)  $20.69. 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  St  Western  Industries.  Inc..  One 
Gulf  and  Western  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

E.  (9)  $199.25. 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. E>el.  19899. 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobile  Corp..  150  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $55.61. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tracer.  Inc..  6500  Tracor  Lane.  Austin. 
Tex.  78721. 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell.  National  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111 
North  19th  Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  llll  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Molly  McCormlck,  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co..  2301  Market  Street,  S23-1,  P.O. 
Box  8699,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  2301  Market 
Street.  P.O.  Box  8699.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $322.48. 

A.  Sally  McCormick.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,957.50.    E.  (9)  $562.50. 

A.  Tonl  McCrary.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $46.14. 

A.  Maria  S.  McCrea.  National  Association 
of  Arab  Americans,  1825  Cormectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans. 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,075.    E.  (9)$400. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch.  819  Railway  Labor 
Building,  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Engineers  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.    E.  (9)  $85.20. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  American  Hotel 
St  Motel  Association.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  St  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,693.48. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott.  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Michael  D.  McDonald.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  60  West  Street.  Annap- 
olis. Md.  21401. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patrick  J.  McDonough.  American  Per- 
sonnel St  Guidance  Association.  5203  Lees- 
burg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  St  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $3,483.    E.  (9)  $542.61. 

A.  Susan  K.  McDowell.  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists,  901  North  Washington  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  N. 
Washington  St..  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Robert  H.  McFadden.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  \}&..  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  U.S..  Inc..  300  New  Center 
Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)$176.    E.  (9)  $8.75. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGeady.  27  Hampton  Place. 
Nutley.KJ.  07110. 

B.  Morality  In  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  N.Y.  10115. 

D.  (6)  $41.20. 

A.  Donna  Lee  McGee.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  870.  South.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  No.  870.  South,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  W.  Curt  McGeen,  711  Ridge  Dr.. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  P.  Anne  McGhee.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,299.    E.  (9)  $817.02. 

A.  Jerome  J.  McGrath.  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre.  National  Association 
of  Retired  and  Veteran  Railway  Employees, 
Inc..  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  and 
Veteran  Railway  Employees.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
6060.  Kansas  City.  Kan.  66106,  Hotel  St  Res- 
taurant Employees  International  Union. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
and  International  Union  of  Police  Associ- 
ation. 422  First  Street  SE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $5,999.98. 

A.  Walter  P.  McHugh,  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
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A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr..  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association.  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30001. 

D.  (6)  $1,253.77. 

A.  Lyndley  R.  Mcintosh,  410  First  Street. 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,003.13    E.  (9)  $96.29 

A.  Robert  S.  Mclntyre.  1825  K  Street. 
Suite  522.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice,  1825  K  Street, 
Suite  522,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,326.93.    E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  Christine  E.  McKechnie,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $169.05. 

A.  WUliam  F.  McKenna.  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Housley  Goldberg  smd  Kantarlan,  P.C, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  No.  675N,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Janet  E.  McKenzie.  Allied-General  Nu- 
clear Services,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied-General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKeman,  American  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny.  Chadboume, 
Parke,  Whiteside  it  Wolff,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  James  D.  McKevitt.  490  L'Enf  ant.  Plaza 
East  SW..  Suite  3206,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW., 
Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,500    E.  (9)$175. 

A.  C.A.  Mack  McKinney.  110  Maryland 
Ave.,  NE.,  Box  43,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  33610,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $7,123.14.    E.  (9)  $7,094,75. 

A.  Gail  H.  McLamon.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Gail  H.  McLamon.  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  James  D.  McLaughlin.  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Coiuiecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (9)  $444.44. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  SUtes,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20063. 


B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30062. 

D.  (6)  $1,403.50.    E.  (9)  $230.80. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $520. 

A.  Jane  Plerson  McMichael,  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,573.40.    E.  (9)  $31,283.52. 

A.  James  D.  McMillan,  Exxon  Corp.,  1899 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $197. 

A.  Laramie  Faith  McNamara.  TRW,  Inc., 
2030  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  American  Trucking 
Association,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  John  K.  Meagher,  LTV  Corp..  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1004,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn.  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108  for  Goldman,  Sach  & 
Co.,  55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston,  Mass.  02108  for  Refuse  Fuels,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  83.  Bradford,  Mass.  08130. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  P.C,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  1  Center  Plaza,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108,  for  SCA  Services,  Inc.,  60  State 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02109. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  P.C,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  1  Center  Plaza.  Boston. 
Mass.  03108.  for  Securities  Industry  Associ- 


ation,  20   Broad  Street,   New   York,   N.Y. 
10005. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joe  J.  Meder.  Inc..  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  No.  1100.  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Interlake,  Inc..  2015  Spring  Road.  Com- 
merce Plaza.  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $222.20. 

A.  David  O.  Meeker.  Jr.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $455.    E.  (9)  $42.95. 

A.  Richard  A.  Mehler,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean. 
Va.  22101. 

E.  (9)  $505. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr.,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
United  Engineering  Center,  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,128.    E.  (9)  $1,493. 

A.  Susan  Meisinger,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001 

B.  Associated  Builders  Si  Contractors. 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $16.55. 

A.  F.  A.  Melster.  Jr.,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Suite  900,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation, 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$3S0.    £.(9)  $15. 

A.  Jack  Menache,  7900  Callaghan  Road, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  E>atapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Marilee  Menard,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007:  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Edward  L.  Menning.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Veterinarians,  Suite  836, 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians, Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $15.41. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  L.  Merin.  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association,  Suite  1204, 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, Suite  1204, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20815. 

B.  Central  Gulf  Lines,  Inc.,  No.  2  Canal 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130. 

E.  (9)  $16.45. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20815. 

B.  Coalition  of  United  SUtes  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

E.  (9)  $437.19. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20815. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries. Inc.  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $172. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  The  Aluminum  Asso- 
ciation, 818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)  $161.15. 

A.  Larry  Meyers,  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite  8, 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Independent  Cattlemen  Association, 
704  East  Wonsley,  Suite  202,  Austin,  Tex. 
78753. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Larry  Meyers,  115  D  Street  SE.,  Suite  8, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Growers,  Box 
338,  Gorman,  Tex.  76544. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  James  G.  Michaux,  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Inc.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
903,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  7 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Michieli.  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
nil  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $4,863.43.    E.  (9)  $7,518.99. 

A.  Mid  Continent  Wildcatters  Association. 
200  Douglas  Building.  Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 
D.  (6)  $25,023.58.    E.  (9)  $7,729. 

A.  Joy  Midman,  National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  1701  K 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1205.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.   Migrant   Legal   Action   Program,   806 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $24,564.71.    E.  (9)  $24,564.71. 

A.  Mllbank.  Tweed,  Hadley  &  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  LaSalle  National  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60690. 

A.  Roy  H.  Mlllenson,  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Room  480,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Room  480.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,050.    E.  (9)  $107.66. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Controlled  Shipping,  910  16th  Street, 
Room  302,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  2500  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  SanU  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$56. 

A.  C.  John  Miller,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)$17. 

A.  Miller,  Cassldy,  Larroca  &  Lewln,  2555 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,240. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chtrd.,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  Suite  600. 
6000  Executive  Boulevard,  Rockville,  Md. 
20852. 

D.  (6)  $3,975. 

A.  E>ale  Miller,  1200  16th  Street  NW.,  No. 
305,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $787.30. 

A.  Daniel  R.  Miller,  Truck  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers Association,  2430  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  James  C  Miller,  National  Grange,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)  $3,062. 

A.  John  R.  Miller.  1750  Midland  Building. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Unda  B.  Miller,  Suite  405,  2550  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals,  Suite  405,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Paul  J.  Miller.  Sonnenscheln,  Carlln  et 
al.,  8000  Sears  Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  Tenneco,  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  No.  2202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  W.  Kirk  Miller.  733  North  Van  Buren 
Street.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee.  WU.  53202. 

B.  Barley  and  Malt  Institute,  733  North 
Van  Buren  Street,  Suite  610,  Milwaukee, 
Wis  53202 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $880.59. 

A.  Christine  Topping  Mllllken,  1717  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setu  Avenue  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,860.    E.  (9)  $213.83. 

A.  John  C  MUliner.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park,  Ga.,  30051. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  1606.  Forest  Park. 
Ga.,  30051. 

D.  (6)  $60.82. 

A.  John  F.  Mills.  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$14. 

A.  Edward  J.  Milne.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Minerals  Exploration  Coalition,  Inc.. 
790  West  Tennessee  Avenue,  Suite  103, 
Denver,  Colo.  80223. 

D.  (6)  $44,603. 

A.  E>eborah  M.  Minnich,  General  Instru- 
ment Corp.,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp..  1775  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.  (9)$265. 

A.  Thom  B.  Miranda.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $562.50.    E.  (9)  $13.51. 

A.  SUfford  Michael  Mishoe.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council,  P.O. 
Box  10383,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $1,306.74. 

A.  Mark  R.  Mlslorowskl,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell.  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $378. 

A.  Michael  S.  Moe.  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Moery  <b  Co.,  1230  Kensington  Road. 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005  (for  Amsterdam 
Rotterdam  Bank). 

A.  Moery  &  Co.,  1230  Kensington  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Surrey  &  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005  (for  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt). 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Moery  &  Co..  1230  Kensington  Road, 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 
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B.  Surrey  <te  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005  (for  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire). 

A.  Moery  &  Co.,  1230  Kensington  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005  (for  Riviana  Foods. 
Inc.). 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)(8. 

A.  Robert  M.  Moliter.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $265. 

A.  John  V.  MoUer.  Manchester  Associates. 
Ltd..  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1010.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Manchester  Associates.  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005  (for:  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd..  560 
Sylvan  Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.). 

A.  Michael  J.  Molony.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  C.  Manly  Molpus.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christopher  Moneli.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Elizabeth  Monro,  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Michael  Monroney.  TRW  Inc.,  Suite 
800.  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  530.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc..  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

A.  Steven  M.  Moodie.  910  16th  Street. 
Room  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $105.59.    E.  (9)  $116.77. 

A.  James  P.  Mooney.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association.  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $200.43. 

A.  Alan  J.  Moore.  The  Atchison.  Topeka 
and  SanU  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Suite  840.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Janis  E.  Moore.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association- of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Morality  In  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 
D.  (6)  $50.75.    E.  (9)  $50.75. 

A.  Richard  Moran,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Vincent  L.  Morelli,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  225,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp..  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $399.    E.  (9)  $286.26. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr..  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,588.90. 

A.  John  Morgan.  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$875.    E.  (9)  $37.90. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  For  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,161.    E.  (9)$618. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  <Sc  Bockius.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Knoll  Fine  Chemicals,  120  East  56th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Martin  S.  Morris,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Victor  G.  Morris,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
No.  530,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

A.  Morrison  <fc  Foerster,  1920  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102. 

E.  (9)  $5.50. 

A.  William  C.  Morrison.  2001  North 
Adams  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America. 
Inc..  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Russell  N.  Mosher.  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


D.  (6)  $209.    E.  (9)  $281.35 

A.  Sol  Mosher.  Crown  Zellerbach.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  216.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  1  Bush  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Bernard  Moss.  2440  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies. 730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  InterNorth.  1015  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  InterNorth.  2223  Dodge  Street.  Omaha. 
Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association.  1120  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
333,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $914.74. 

A.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,716.02.    E.  (9)  $3,716.02. 

A.  Kelly  Holley  Mountain,  American 
Paper  Institute.  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  607.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Richard  J.  MuUer,  Chrysler  Corp.,  1100 
Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $105. 

A.  John  P.  Mulligan.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,525. 

A.  Albert  E.  Mullin.  Jr.,  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corp.,  HI  Powdermill  Road,  B79, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  HI  Powder- 
mill  Road.  B79,  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $43,750. 

A.  Tracy  Mullin,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Robert  J.  Mullins.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America.  Denver.  Colo. 
80251;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,633.87.    E.  (9)  $123.92. 

A.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 
D.  (6)  $5,538.77.    E.  (9)  $5,538.77. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  2020  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  CLC,  2020  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$130. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy.  National  Pood 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $111.75. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  516  West  Jackson,  Chicago,  111. 
60606. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  1460 
Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessor  Association.  1500  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55'.01. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5003.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors.  Inc.. 
1150  One  Valley  Square.  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
25301. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $179.50. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Musica.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Harold  D.  Muth,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  1000.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter,  6849  Old  Domin- 
ion Drive,  M(:Lean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean, 
Va.  22101. 

A.  Fred  J.  Mutz,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Gary  D.  Myers.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $2,508.28. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr..  Forest  Farmers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  95385.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30347. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  P.O.  Box 
95385,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30347. 

A.  Clifford  Naeve,  RJR  Industries.  Inc.. 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $115.37.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Gerald  P.  Nagy,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation. 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  N.  Naman.  Howell.  Smith.  Lee  &  Mul- 
drow.  P.C.  700  Texas  Center.  900  Washing- 
ton. Waco.  Tex.  76703. 

B.  Cotton  Farmers  Association,  700  Texas 
Center,  900  Washington,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

A.  Bernard  Nash,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Street.  No.  408.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3125  Turnpike. 
Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Bernard  Nash,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Street,  No.  408,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2000, 
Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  NATA.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Frances  E.  Nathan.  New  York  Public 
Library,  8  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

B.  New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

D.  (6)  $3,975. 

A.  Hardy  L.  Nathan.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Raymond  Nathan.  4242  East-West 
Highway.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

B.  American  Ethical  Union.  2  West  64th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $555.    E.  (9)  $393.78. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,501.60.    E.  (9)  $8,501.60. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  No.  615,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $30.    E.  (9)  $13.95. 

A.  National  AsscKiation  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  11675.  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Fla.  33733. 

D.  (6)  $57.38.    E.  (9)  $230. 

A.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools  Inc..  P.O.  Box  14887,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43214. 

D.  (6)  $13,523.26.    E.  (9)  $10,694.99. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 


D.  (6)  $2,243.03.    E.  (9)  $2,652.55. 


A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, Suite  415,  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

E.  (9)  $8,700.39. 

A.  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $854.25. 

A.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

E.  (9)  $5,950. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Federal 
Veterinarians.  Suite  836.  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $15.41. 

A.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 200  South  Tyron  Street.  Suite  1500, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $177,676.71.    E.  (9)  $154,368.07. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufactures.  1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  1024- 
A.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $65,021.48    E.  (9)  $65,021.48. 

A.  National  Assocation  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  3707  Woodview  Trace,  P.O.  Box 
68700,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46268. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $15,432.27.    E.  (9)  $15,432.27. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators,  Three 
Piedmont  Center.  Suite  300.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30342. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $31.14. 

A.  National  Association  of  Personnel 
Consultants,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,509.19.    E.  (9)  $6,100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise, Alameda  Roosevelt  2827.  San  Salva- 
dor. El  Salvador. 

E.  (9)  $12,000. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $5,860. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan,  Chicago.  111.  60611;  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $40,753.80. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 
D.  (6)  $57,547.23.    E.  (9)  $6,391.57. 

A.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)11.750. 


A.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  Farragut  Square  South,'  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,101.19.    E.  (9)  $10,301.62. 

A.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

E.  (9)  $2,063.50. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,395,429.57.    E.  (9)  $31,727.04. 

A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conser- 
vation. Inc..  P.O.  Box  23298.  Savannah.  Ga. 
31403. 

D.  (6)  $9,980.    E.  (9)  $13,455.75. 

A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,292.87.    E.  (9)  $7,425. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds.  Box  1.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  900  South,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $28,013.75.    E.  (9)  $28,013.75. 

A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 
D.  (6)  $19,386.90.    E.  (9)  $19,386.90. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building.  1425  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,640.    E.  (9)  $3,024.95. 

A.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  915.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,262.56.    E.  (9)  $3,096.12. 

A.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  825,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Education  Association,   1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $162,772.49.    E.  (9)  $162,772.49. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,414.16.    E.  (9)  $1,414.16. 

A.  National  Elmployee  Benefits  Institute, 
1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  909,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  National  Family  Farm  Coalition.  918  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 
D.  (6)  $10,711.    E.  (9)  $12,035.92. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  I»rofessional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $833,194.50.    E.  (9)  $8,683.82. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $21,683.55.    E.  (9)  $21,683.55  , 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94403. 


D.  (6)  $13,155.    E.  (9)  $13,155. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth.  9805  Dameron  Street. 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 

A.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,193.02 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $9,062. 

A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $11,514.    E.  (9)  $2,330.61. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation, 405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 
60654. 

E.  (9)  $4,300. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.. 
1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,375.    (9)  $1,810.01. 

A.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  S-410,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    (9)  $3,660. 

A.  National  Leased  Housing  Association, 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  400  S,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$450.    (9)  $450. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

D.  (6)  $8,426.18.    E.  (9)  $8,426.18. 

A.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
745,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $24,706.14. 

A.   National   Maritime    Council,    1748   N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $181,935.23.    E.  (9)  $918.20. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $7,868.64.    E.  (9)  $7,868.64. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS.  1701  K  Street  NW..  No.  1204. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250,000.    E.  (9)  $19,591. 

A.  National  Organization  for  Women.  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1048,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

E.  (9)  $2,325. 

A.  Natioiua  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $34,782.66. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  No.  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180 

A.  National  Potato  Council.  888  17th 
Street  NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  National  Product  Liability  Council.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
E.  (9)  $29,459.41. 

A.  National  Realty  Committee.  Inc..  2033 
M  Street  NW..  No.  303,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $3,178.20.    E.  (9)  $3,178.20. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
633  South  Washington  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 
E.  (9)  $4,285. 

A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee.  Inc., 
529  14th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

D.  (6)  $217,820.53.    E.  (9)  $13,787.93. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $3,974.37.    E.  (9)  $3,974.37. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $4,014.37. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1204,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,774.    E.  (9)  $9,931. 

A.  National  Savings  St  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  No.  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $20,017.25.    E.  (9)  $76. 

A.  National  Security  Trades  Association. 
55  Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $3,033.34. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $612.60. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $15,450. 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $65,850.41. 

A.  National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  930,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $380.80. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  615. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,330.15.    E.  (9)  $7,011.85. 

A.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $48,736.    E.  (9)  $48,736. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

b.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $7,500. 

A.  National  Tour  Brokers  Association. 
Inc.,  120  Kentucky  Avenue.  Lexington,  Ky. 
40502. 

D.  (6)  $17,630.    E.  (9)  $17,630. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1202.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $11,970. 

A.  National  Wheel  ti  Rim  Association, 
4836  Victor  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32207. 

A.  Karen  J.  Neale,  Chemical  Manufac- 
tures Association,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  St.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800.  Rosemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Neese.  National  Sav- 
ings <b  Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  <S[  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  600,  1320  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  Suite 
600,  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  E.  Colette  Nelson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.    E.  (9)  $180.41. 

A.  Gordon  E.  Nelson.  12005  Millstream 
Drive.  Bowie.  Md.  20715. 

B.  Farm/Water  Alliance.  329  C  Street  SE.. 
Basement,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $20,700.    E.  (9)  $2,944.04. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Sharon  L.  Nelson.  Consumers  Union  of 
United  States.  Inc..  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1033.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States. 
Inc..  256  Washington  Street.  Mt.  Vernon. 
N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $206. 

A.   Network.   806   Rhode   Island   Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20018. 
D.  (6)  $34,438.48.    E.  (9)  $42,328.31. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann.  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  No. 
820.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  EHectric  Co..  Gas  & 
Electric  BuUding.  P.O.  Box  1475.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $1,136.29.    E.  (9)  $1,602.95. 

A.  Carla  B.  Neuschel.  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $75.05. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  311  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $4,937.50. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  Bill  Newbold  dc  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  No.  309. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for:  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Hospital  Association.  One 
Woodfield  Place,  Suite  311,  1701  East  Wood- 
field  Drive.  Schaumburg.  111.  60195). 

D.  (6)  $10,000.02. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  Bill  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  No.  809. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for  Arkan- 
sas Hospital  Association.  1501  North  Univer- 
sity. Suite  400.  Little  Rock.  Ark.  72207). 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  BiU  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  No.  809. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for  Texas 
Hospital  Association,  P.O.  Box  15587, 
Austin,  Tex.  78761). 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Kathryn  L.  Newman,  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Newman.  National  Ass(x:i- 
ation  of  Manufacturers.  1719  Route  10.  Par- 
sippany,  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  William  B.  Newman,  Jr.,  Consolidated 
Rail  Corp.,  2234  North  Columbia  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22207. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation.  P.O. 
Box  23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza  Station.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Janet  G.  Newport.  National  Oil  Jobbers 
CouncU.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  OU  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.    E.  (9)  $239.25. 

A.  Newrath.  Meyer  and  Faller,  P.C.  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  St 
Educational  Radio.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$845.    E.  (9)  $9.25. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  M.  Ray  Niblack.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Bankers  Insurance  Group. 
600  Brickell  Avenue.  Miami,  Fla.  33131. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $72.43. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Nichols.  AICPA,  1620  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$632. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nichols,  Consumers  Union 
of  U.S.,  Inc..  1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1. 
Henryvllle,  Pa.  18322. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co..  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

A.  Donald  R.  Niemi.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  100  NE  Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  NE  Adams 
Street.  Peoria.  lU.  61629. 


D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $2,069.67. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,645.40.    E.  (9)  $4,691.50. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd.,  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1606,  Englewood  Cliffs. 
N.J. 

A.  NL  Industries.  Inc.,  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $5,993.94. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Walker  F.  Nolan.  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $287.68.    E.  (9)  $327.08. 

A.  H.  Christopher  Nolde.  Chemcial  Manu- 
facturers Association.  2501  M  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charles  M.  N(x>ne,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Suite  3306.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  618  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $194.89. 

A.  M.  Kathryn  Nordstrom.  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  725,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association, 
1620  South  Jackson  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $84.17. 

A.  James  O.  E.  Norell,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $912.50. 

A.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  8 
North  Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 

E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  Richard  B.  Norment  rv.  Natio.ial  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $357.    E.  (9)  $29.40. 

A.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  33  Moivoe 
Street,  24th  Floor,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $6,300.69. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Coim.  06037. 
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A.  Morgan  Nerval.  12029  Washington 
Street.  No.  2.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Anns.  1601  114th  Southeast. 
Suite  191.  BeUevue.  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St,  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &,  Casualty.  151  Farmington 
Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06156. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dividend  Support  Group.  Northwestern 
National  Life  Insurance  Co..  20  Washington 
Avenue  South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  <Sc  Marsh,  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071;  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helionetics,  Inc..  17312  Eastman  Street. 
Irvine.  Calif.  92714. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06106. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $1,900. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  Si  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co..  51  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St  Marsh,  445 
South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071:  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ocean  Energy  Council,  1303  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St  Marsh,  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071:  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor.  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Saipan 
CM  96950. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
One  American  Row.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Nutter.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  512.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  J.  Nuzzaco.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Nyberg,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co..  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  aeveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Dallln  H.  Oaks.  Brlgham  Young  Uni- 
versity. Provo.  Utah  84602. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University.  Provo. 
UUh  84602. 

A.  Hubert  K.  O'Bannon,  1544  33d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,284. 

A.  George  O'Bea.  Jr..  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  304,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  304. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  O'Brecht.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien.  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $110.42. 

A.  John  F.  O'Brien,  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council.  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  O'Brien.  ITT  Corp..  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Rosemary  O'Brien.  1850  K  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  550.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CF  Industries,  Inc. /Energy  Coopera- 
tive. Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Grove,  III. 
60047. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  David  S.  O'Bryon,  American  Chiroprac- 
tic Association,  1735  DeSales  Street,  NW.. 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association, 
1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $118.90. 

A.  G.  H.  Ochenrider,  Gnunman  Aerospace 
Corp.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Gnunman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $658. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $10,312.    E.  (9)  $2,136.82. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associ- 
ation, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,200. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1459.  Columbus.  Ga.  31902. 

A.  O'Connor  <Sc  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
AccountanU.  1620  I  Street.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  4c  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp.  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  St  Accessories  Associ- 
ation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories. 
Inc..  251  Ballardvale  Street.  Wilmington. 
Mass.  01887. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CKLW  Radio  Broadcasting.  Ltd.,  1640 
Ouellette  Avenue.  Windsor.  Ontario. 
Canada. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia. Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  734 
15th  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Deak  National  Bank,  Fleischmanns, 
N.Y.  12430. 

D.  (6)  $2,477.75. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp.,  4000 
Town  Center,  Suite  1500,  Southfield,  Mich. 
48075. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  815,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $503. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Great  National  Corp.,  2320  South 
Tower,  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  Dallas.  Tex. 
75201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Harman,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia, Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hennepin  County,  2300  Government 
Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55414. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia. Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  St.  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia, Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc., 
Suite  2900,  IDS  Tower.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55402. 

A.  O'Coruior  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance.  414 
Nicollet  Mall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $17,461.67. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Committee  for  Quality  Health 
Care.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. 178  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  O'Connor  <te  Harman,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Neighborhood  TV  Co.,  Inc.,  1835  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  Nuveen  Co..  209  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

A.  O'Cormor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paraho  Development  Corp..  300  Enter- 
prise Building.  Grand  Junction.  Colo.  81501. 

D.  (6)$110. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $459. 

A.  O'Cormor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc.,  1700  Permsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,315.75. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Permsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Plateau.  Inc..  4775  Indian  School  Road 
NE..  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  87110. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Harman.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Police  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 2701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20020. 

D.  (6)  $1,313. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  St  Sons.  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10152. 

D.  (6)  $3,491. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1819  Pe.insylva- 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,333.33. 

A.  O'Cormor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hanntm,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wine  St  SpiriU  Wholesalers  of  America. 
2033  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Leonard  F.  O'Connor,  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110 

A.  P.  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  &  O'Connor,  Inc.. 
1919  Permsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association.  221 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 


D.  (6)  $1,375.    E.  (9)  $538.85. 

A.  P.  C.  O'Connor.  Kent  St  O'Connor.  Inc., 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $871.87.    E.  (9)  $347.75. 

A.  P.  C.  O'Connor.  Kent  &  O'Connor.  Inc., 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America,  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $618.55. 

A.  Larry  A.  Oday.  Combined  Insurance 
Co.  of  America.  1819  H  Street  NW..  No.  630. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 
707  Combined  Centre.  Norihbrook.  111. 
60062. 

A.  Thomas  A.  O'Day.  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $126.05. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden.  National  Forest  Products 
Association.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell.  89  Fair  Oalcs 
Lane.  Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc..  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman,  Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owerjs-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Filjer- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Lalx>r  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,837.50.    E.  (9)  $123.10. 

A.  Barbara  E.  O'Hara.  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents,  Inc..  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $10,467.48. 

A.  James  G.  O'Hara.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  11 
Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  James  G.  O'Hara.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harold  E.  O'Kelley,  7900  Callaghan 
Road,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2444, 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32015. 


D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Gould.  Inc.,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way. No.  405.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates.  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Gruman  Aerospace  Corp.,  1600  Wilson 
Boulevard,  No.  711,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $220.    E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  1515  Wilson  Bou- 
levard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Sperry  Division.  1725  South  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  No.  401.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver.  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Association.  725  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
P.O.  Box  28328.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1019,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1019,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,884.80.    E.  (9)  $159. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson.  Johns-Manville  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  214. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Donald  K.  O'NeiU,  TRW.  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allegheny  County  Commission.  119 
Courthouse.  Room  101,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15219. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers,  Security 
Bank  Building,  1060  Fulton  Mall,  Fresno, 
Calif. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.. 
141  West  Jackson.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Cos.,  One 
Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  O'Neill  it  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Mahoning  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp..  3200  Belmont  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio  44505. 

A.  O'NeiU  &  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Hospital  Association. 
One  Boston  Place.  Suite  1820.  Boston,  Mass. 
02108. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
Suite  1001,  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

A.  O'NeUl  St  Haase.  PC,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Philip  C  Onstad.  Control  DaU  Corp., 
500  West  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Corm.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $289.02. 

A.  Michel  Orban,  American  Express  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  Yorli,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Elvira  Orly,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $454.12.    E.  (9)  $454.12. 

A.  J.  Denis  O'Toole,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Banliers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,020. 

A.  M.  Diane  O'Toole,  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  1208,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Suite  1208,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Stephen  E.  O'Toole,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,460.60. 

A.  Roland  A.  Ouellette,  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

.  D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $4,573.68. 

A.  Cliff  Ouse,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $37.50. 

A.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,250. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Overton  III,  TRW  Inc.,  2030 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Owens.  207  Olympic  Nation- 
al Building,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Fourth  and 
Springfield.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230;  Washing- 
ton Mutual  Savings  Bank,  P.O.  Box  834,  Se- 
attle, Wash.  98111. 

D.  (6)  $12,250.    E.  (9)  $5,987.42. 

A.  William  H.  Owens.  Jr..  1101  17th 
Street.  Suite  1004.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1004,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  W.  D.  Page.  American  Plywood  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  11700,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association.  P.O. 
Box  11700,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98411. 

A.  Steven  J.  Paggloli.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Comptmy  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$33.    E.  (9)  $19.85. 

A.  Geri  D.  Palast.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union.  APL-CIO,  CLC,  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $74.75. 

A.  Henry  S.  Palau.  The  Retired  Officers 
Association.  201  North  Washington  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D. (6) $705 

A.  Diane  M.  Palmer,  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporation,  1200  North- 
western Bank  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55480. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)$480. 

A.  John  PannuUo.  National  Utility  Con- 
tractors Association,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  838,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  838,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  Fred  Panzer,  The  Tobacco  Institute, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  No.  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  G.  Oliver  Papps.  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council.  170  West  State  Street.  Trenton. 
N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Herschell  E.  Parent.  Arkansas  Petro- 
leum Council.  302  Commercial  National 
Bank  Building,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $479.    E.  (9)  $646.61. 

A.  Ann  L.  Parenteau.  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  Ull  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Parke.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  <9)$200. 

A.  John  N.  Parker,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  620.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Kimberly  C.  Parker.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Govenmient  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,256.90.    E.  (9)  $61.30. 

A.  Ken  Parmelee,  1155  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Tom  E.  Paro,  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximimi  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $218. 

A.  Parrish  4c  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Aerospatiale  Helicopter  Corp..  2701 
Foriim  Drive.  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  75051. 

D.  (6)  $10,754.    E.  (9)  $1,962.77. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard,  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  North- 
em  Maine  Junction.  Bangor,  Maine  04401. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $1,962.77. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chamt>ers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Boston  St  Maine  Railroad,  Iron  Horse 
Park,  North  Billerica,  Mass.  01862. 

D.  (6)  $4,749.99.    E.  (9)  $2,238.77. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Chicago  St  North  Western  Transporta- 
tion Co..  400  West  Madison,  Chicago.  111. 
60606. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $2,047.85. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Delaware  Otsego  System.  1  Railroad 
Avenue,  Cooperstown.  N.Y.  15825. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $2,080.34. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard,  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,001.    E.  (9)  $1,669.94. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Genesee  St  Wyoming  Industries,  71 
Lewis  Street.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 


O.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,962.77. 


B.  Alaska  Housing  Financial  Corp..  PO. 
Box  1020,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 


B.  City  of  Birmingham, 
mingham,  Ala.  35203. 
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A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard,  Suite  W-231,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Lehigh  Valley  Estate.  415  Brighton. 
Bethlehem.  Pa.  18015. 

D.  ( 6 )  $5,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 .669.43. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Oy  Wartsila  AB.  Helsinki  Shipyard. 
P.O.  Box  132.  SF-00151.  Helsinki  15.  Fin- 
land. 

E.  (9)  $586.17. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Pittsburg  St  Shawmut,  R.D.  No.  2, 
Middle  Street,  Brookville,  Pa.  15825. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $1,962.77. 

A.  Linda  K.  Parson,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $45. 

A.  Jack  Partridge.  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45201. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $494.57. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $618. 

A.  Alan  K.  Parver,  1050  I7th  Street  NW., 
Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$840.    E.  (9)$2S. 

A.  Riciiarii  M.  Patterson,  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700  South. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $239.50. 

A.  Thomas  Patterson,  National  Cable 
Television  Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachu- 
sett  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusett  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $231. 

A.  William  H.  Patterson.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06609. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattie,  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  Inc.,  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)  $2,922. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006;  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.: 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Congress  of  Surveyors  St 
Mappers.  210  Little  Falls  Street.  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

D.  (6)  $1,145. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association,  1220  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $97. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
2215  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Armco  Inc.,  General  Offices.  Middle- 
town.  Ohio  45052. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  «St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  700  Washing- 
ton Street,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,520. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers,  9555 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North,  SW..  Room  1101, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $4,610.    E.  (9)  $9.75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Carglll,  Inc.,  No.  26,  Box  9300,  Minne- 
apolis. Miim.  55440. 

D.  (6)$170.    E.  (9)  $17.58. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Castle  St  Cooke,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3928. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council,  2550 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit. 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $1,035. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Coiuiecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1018.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $195. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20037. 

B.  Diagnostic  Imaging  and  Therapy  Sys- 
tems Division.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  E>onaldson.  Lufkin  St  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dredging  Industry  Size  Standards  Com- 
mittee. 2550  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $190. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  E.G.G.  Industries.  45  WiUiam  Street. 
Wellesley.  Mass. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $170.    E.  (9)  $17.58. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  of  America.  319  East 
54th  Street,  Elmwood.  N  J.  07407. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Institute  for  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc.. 
1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Congeneration  Society, 
nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lee  Way  Motor  Freight.  Inc.,  300  West 
Reno,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73108. 

D.  (6)  $2,290. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90210. 

D.  (6)  $3,057.50.    E.  (9)  $607.90. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  LOOP.  Inc..  1010  Common  Street,  250 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  Building,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  70112. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Commemorative 
Coin  Committee,  1  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10200. 

D.  (6)  $4,150.    E.  (9)  $22.75. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, 10100  SanU  Monica  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.   Lo6s   Reserve   Deduction   Committee. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  Yorlc.  N.Y.  10017. 
D. '6)  $112.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  ti  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp.,  1300  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97201. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  M  &  M  Piastics.  P.O.  Box  634,  41  South 
Creek  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37406. 

D.  (6)  $543.75    E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  dc  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mars,  Inc.,  1651  Old  Meadow  Road, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $3,9«5. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp.,  35  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $12,815. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  Co.,  Inc.,  619  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60671. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  <b  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Multi  Mineral  Corp.,  330  North  Belt 
East,  Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)  $3,108.75.    E.  (9)  $5.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  <b  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  618  Washington  Building, 
1435  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St,  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 401  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  National  Multi-Housing  CouncU, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  <b  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Corp.,  315  East  200 
South,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co.,  465  North  Ber- 
nardo, Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sultanate  of  Oman,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $950. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Options  Clearing  Corp.,  233  S.  Wacker 
Drive,  Room  5950,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Sc,  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  OSG  Bulk  Ships,  Inc.,  1114  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pepsico,  Inc..  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  $2,980. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Jack  Philip  and  Son,  Inc.,  724  Dupont 
Plaza  Center.  Miami.  Fla.  33131. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $170.    E.  (9)  $17.58. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M.  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037 

B.  Redwood  Industry  Park  Committee, 
2750  Sand  Hill  Road,  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 
94025. 

D.  (6)  $1,140.    E.  (9)  $8.25. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Retail  Tax  Committee,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $11,030.    E.  (9)  $666.25. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,972.50    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Shipbuilders'  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,520. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  SSIE  Council  To  Protect  Earned  Em- 
ployment Rights,  Smithsonian  Science  In- 
formation Exchange,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  State  of  Alaska,  Suite  345,  444  North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70804. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  <Sc  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Industries,  Inc..  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,710. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Lines,  27  Commerce  Drive,  Cran- 
Xord,  N.J.  07016. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Suite 
1101,  1826  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,710. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Co..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $5,436.25 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Wilshire  Oil  Co.  of  Texas,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Andrew  R.  Paul,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  St  Western  Management  Co.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $93.58. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  Sc  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  BEST  Employers  Association.  4201 
Birch  Street.  Newport  Beach.  Calif.  90226. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Capitol  Oil  Company,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  313,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  and 
Gas  Producers,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
313.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  St  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1155  15th  Street.  NW..  No.713.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  St  Meyers, 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  No.  310, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  Si  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

A.  Beth  Peacock,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
950,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Foods  Corp.,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  950,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,765. 

A.  WUliam  E.  Peacock,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $345.40. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Jack  Pearce.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Committee  Urging  Regulatory  Reform  B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
for  Efficient  National  Trucking  (CUR-  gists.  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
RENT).  20006. 


A.  Frank  Pecquex,  Seafarers  International 
Union,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $215.43. 

A.  James  M.  Peirce,  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,436.76. 

A.  Humberto  R.  Pena.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  502.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  St  Light  Co..  2 
North  9th  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)  $3,665.42. 

A.  Don  Penny.  Warner  Communications 
Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications,  75  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $3,300. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500 

A.  Gregory  M.  Pensabene.  Santa  Pe  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  Suite  840,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sante  Fe  Industries.  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,405. 

A.  Pension  Rights  Center,  Room  1019. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $141.    E.  (9)  $2,150.97. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alarm  E>evice  Manufacturing  Co.,  165 
Eileen  Way,  Syosset,  N.Y.  11791. 

E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunications 
Committee  of  the  National  Burglar  St  Fire 
Association,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $316.25.    E.  (9)  $19.50. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  222  South 
18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Libery  Communications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
7009,  Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Millicom  Inc.,  Suite  5500.  153  East  53d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $61.50. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,840.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Shipbuilding,  Foot  of  Morton 
Avenue,  Chester,  Pa.  19013. 

D.  (6)  $2,243.67.    E.  (9)  $18.20 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street,  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  TRT  Telecommunications  Corp.,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $718.75.    E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  PepsiCo.  Inc..  700  Anderson  Hill  Road. 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Barbara  K.  Pequet,  1921  Kalorama 
Road,  NW.,  No.  103,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1522  K 
Street,  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,100.    E.  <9)$30. 

A.  Elinor  Peretsman,  55  Tain  Drive,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.  11021. 

B.  United  Action  for  Animals,  Inc.,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,970.    E.  (9)  $1,508.27. 

A.  Perito,  Duerk,  Carlson  &  Pinco,  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foremost-McKesson,  Inc.,  Crocker 
Plaza.  One  Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94106. 

A.  Perito.  Duerk.  Carlson  &  Pinco.  P.C. 
Suite  400.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,065.    E.  (9)  $63.73. 

A.  Tony  Perkins,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Gary  J.  Perkinson,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Jeffry  L.  Perlman,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,420.    E.  (9)  $607.27. 

A.  John  P.  Perrin,  American  Osteopathic 
Association,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Suite  104  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street.  Suite  104  SW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,847.20.    E.  (9)  $72.11. 

A.  Todd  A.  Peterman.  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street  (P.O. 
Box  9204),  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box  9204),  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $302.88. 

A.  Peterson,  Engberg  St  Peterson,  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federated  Research  Corp..  421  Seventh 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $13,295.    E.  (9)  $688.34. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,299.    E.  (9)  $200.58. 

A.  Mary  B.  Peterson,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,948.34. 

A.  Michael  J.  Petrina,  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $97.15. 

A.  Paul  F.  Petrus.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Lorraine  Petti,  2817  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Suite 
501,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3,090. 

A.  John  E.  I»flieger,  Time  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  &  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  James  R.  Phalen.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MAPCO,  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $386.79. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $14,851.30.    E.  (9)  $14,851.30. 

A.  Marshall  A.  Pharr,  6103  Adirondack, 
Amarillo,  Tex.  79106. 

B.  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1261,  Amarillo,  Tex.  79170. 

D.  (6)  $1,206.    E.  (9)  $2,132.12. 

A.  John  P.  Philbin,  MobU  OU  Corp.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Susan  L.  Philips,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,177.    E.  (9)  $128.48. 

A.  John  D.  Phillips.  1717  Massachusette 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,   1717  Massachu- 
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setts  Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
D.C.  3003S. 
D.  (6)  $13,560.    E.  (9)  $228.28. 

A.  Mark  W.  A.  PhUUps.  507  Second  Street 
NR.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation.  Window  Rock. 
Ariz.  86515. 

A.  Richard  F.  Phillips.  PhiUips  Petroleum 
Co..  1825  K  Street  NW..  No.  1107.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  William  G.  Phillips.  D.C.  Associates. 
Inc..  402  Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  University  Programs  in 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  P.O.  Box 
20186.  Houston.  Tex.  77025. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associ- 
ation, Inc..  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10166. 

E.  (9)  $19,972.61. 

A.  Sam  Pickard.  Monsanto  Co..  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $516.42. 

A.  BiU  Pickens.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,698.    E.  (9)  $544.49. 

A.  W.  D.  Pickett.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
601  West  Golf  Road.  Box  U.  Mt.  Prospect. 
lU.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  James  Pickman.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Campaign  for  Commimity-Based  Ek;o- 
nomic  Development.  734  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  («)  $17,451.25.    E.  (9)  $2,093.82. 

A.  Mark  M.  Pierce.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Paul  E.  Pierce,  Service  Station  Dealers 
of  America,  Inc.,  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,879.26. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dun  &,  Bradstreet  Corp..  299  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems.  8003  West- 
park  Drive.  McLean  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  <b  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Turner  Elementary  School.  Stanton 
tuid  Alabama  Avenues  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Pierson  Semmes  Crolius  &  Finley.  1054 
31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2C036. 


D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)  $12.25. 

A.  Pierson  Semmes  Crolius  &  Finley,  1054 
3l8t  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Edgington  Oil  Co..  Inc.,  2400  East  Arte- 
sia  Boulevard.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90805. 

A.   Pilots   Rights   Association.   P.O.   Box 
7000-367,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90277. 
D.  (6)  $19,609.95.    E.  (9)  $6,794.83. 

A.  Linda  Pinegar.  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue,  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Pitney  Bowes,  69  Wheel. -r  Drive,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06926. 

A.  Peter  K.  Pitsch.  Montgomery  Ward  St 
Co..  Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
530.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60671. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
3640.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79452. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Plesser.  Blum  &.  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc..  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Richard  J.  Pollack,  American  Nurses' 
Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $2,778.60.    E.  (9)  $515.40. 

A.  Frances  A.  Pollak.  Goodyear  Tire  Si 
Rubber  Co..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  P.  Pollock.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pubhc  Citizen,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole.  9  West  57th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y..  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Raymond  K.  Pope.  1639  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AMPAC,  Inc.,  50  O'Farrell  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $3,145.    E.  (9)  $863. 

A.  Paula  D.  Porpilia.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $575.    E.  (9)  $196.66. 

A.  Port  of  SeatUe,  P.O.  Box  1209,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 

E.  (9)  $2,067.77. 

A.  Joan  E.  Porte.  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Phillip  Porte  St  Associates.  Inc..  1301 
South  Arlington  Ridge  Road,  Suite  208,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 


B.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy,  1720  Regal  Row,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75235. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Phillip  Porte  St  Associates,  Inc..  1301 
South  Arlington  Ridge  Road.  Suite  208.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Medical  Direc- 
tors of  respiratory  Care,  Box  10832,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  PoUto  Council.  888  17th 
iitreet  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association.  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Porter.  Wright.  Morris  St  Arthur.  1133 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Alonzo  M.  Poteet,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $65.15. 

A.  Potter  International,  Inc.,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International.  Inc.,  600  Grant 
Street.  PitUburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

A.  Potter  International.  Inc..  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Shipbuilding  Association.  P.O. 
Box  3976.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts 
St  Trowbridge,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  900  S, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $10.35. 

A.  Michael  M.  Pousner.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342  (for  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody.  Road.  Suite  500-D. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30342). 

D.  (6)  $315. 

A.  John  M.  Powderly,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,901.72. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intergraph  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5183, 
Huntsvllle.  Ala.  35805. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Powell.  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
970.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Refrigerated  Warehouses.  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrigerat- 
ed Warehouses.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

E.  (9)  $183.98 

A.  Robert  D.  Powell.  Suite  600.  1110  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  Farragut  Square  South,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $387.    E.  (9)  $29.66 

A.  John  (Jay)  Power.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,900.50. 

A.  William  D.  Powers.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Housing  Law  Project.  2150 
Shattuck  Avenue.  Suite  300.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94704. 

D.  (6)  $7,396.80.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

B.  United  S'ates  l.pague  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $850. 

A.  William  B.  Prendergast,  Distilled  Spir- 
its Council  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylva- 
nia Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S., 
Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $920.75. 

A.  Brainard  E.  Prescott,  670  Main  Street. 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  State  Corp.,  One 
East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14638. 

E.  (9)  $213.37. 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie. Avenue  Lucien  Servanty.  31700 
Blagnac.  France)  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $32.21. 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  European 
Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005)  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia. 
75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris  8eme,  France)  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  F.  Preston.  National  Association 
of  Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  BPA  Industrial  Customers  (Bonneville 
Power).  Suite  310,  Lloyd  Building,  700  NE., 
Multnomah  Street,  Portland,  Oreg.  97232. 

D.  (6)  $370.    E.  (9)  $18.42. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Calista  Corp..  516  E>enali  Street,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99501. 

E.  (9)  $37.22 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chugach  Natives,  Inc.,  903  West  North- 
em  Lights.  201.  Achorage.  Alaska  99503. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore  McCormack  Resources,  One 
Landmark  Square,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,959. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201- 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,918.  . 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Cruises.  2200  Sixth 
Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.  89121. 

D.  (6)  $1,590. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Resource  Alliance,  2565  West 
23d  Street,  P.O.  Box  7848,  Eugene.  Oreg. 
97401. 

D.  (6)  $540. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  WOMETCO  Enterprises.  Inc..  306 
North  Miami  Avenue.  Miami.  Fla.  33128. 

D.  (6)  $8,805.    E.  (9)  $505.97. 

A.  Keith  A.  Pretty.  16025  Northland 
Drive.  Southfield,  Mich.  48075. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $195.80.    E.  $1,094.09. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $831.88. 

A.  Patricia  Pride.  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board.  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board, 
High  Ridge  Park,  Stamford.  Conn.  06905. 
D.  (6)  $111.03    E.  (9)  $44.60. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima.  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Gwenyth  Pritchard,  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Ellen  Pritchett.  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111,  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $118.72. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors Association  of  America,  Inc..  5530  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Stuart  Proctor.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  lU.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $112. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Pro  Life  Congressional  District  11.  P.O. 
Box  727.  San  Carlos.  Calif.  94070. 
D.  (6)$726.    E.  (9)$431. 

A.    Pro-Life    CDAC    12.    P.O.    Box    7145, 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025. 
D.  (6)  $1,010.    E.  (9)$872. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,587.50. 

A.  Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  St  Mendelsohn. 
300  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022: 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres  and 
Producers.  Inc.,  226  West  47th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $17,000.    E.  (9)  $259.14. 

A.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  I>eKalb  Pike,  Norristown,  Pa. 

A.  Public  Employee  Department,  APL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $32,895.32.    E.  (9)  $24,696.72. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen,  Johns-Manville  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  214. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-ManvUle  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  F.  Eugene  Purcell.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  One  Green- 
wich Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 
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A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union.  AFL-CIO.  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle.  4930  Quebec  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1700.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,678.58. 

A.  Mark  C.  Pyle,  P.O.  Box  3731.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America.  6525  Belcrest 
Road.  Suite  250.  Hyattsvllle.  Md..  20782. 

D.  (6)  $2,132. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle.  P.O.  Box  3731.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Bakers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  3731.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  R.  Quarles.  Jr.,  Morgan.  Lewis  & 
Bockius.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Environmental  Development 
Assn.  Clean  Air  Act  Project  (NEDA/CAAP). 
3  National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clifford  H.  Raber.  McDonald's  Corp..  1 
McDonald's  Plaza.  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp..  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)$80.    E.  (9)  $53.90. 

A.  Alex  Radin.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $625.94. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ragland.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Richard  W.  Rahn.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1615  A  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,025.    E.  (9)  $199.69. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  804,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $48,250.    E.  (9)  $76,545.09. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Rainbolt.  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  429.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  MidAmerica  Commodity  Exchange,  125 
W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $9,150.    E.  (9)  $441.54. 

A.  Joyce  Ramonas.  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Suite  960.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Detroit  Edison  Co..  2000  Second 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $210. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  Bi  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.    The    Business    Roundtable.    1828    L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $3,332.50. 

A.  RandaU.  Bangert  &  Thelen,  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $268.75. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  ti  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,195. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Union  International.  1  West- 
em  Union  International  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,364. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils.  Inc..  188 
Industrial  Drive.  Suite  112,  Elmhurst,  111. 
60126. 

D.  (6)  $1,047.06. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  For  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gary  B.  Randall.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Robert  Randall.  709-A  8th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Alliance  For  Cannabis  Therapeutic, 
P.O.  Box  23691.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $405.    E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  R.  Ray  Randlett.  Allied  Corp..  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)$80.    E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Arthur  G.  Randol  III.  Exxon  Corp.. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  No.  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $732.32. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport.  P.O.  Box  1980. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project.  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $5,905.77. 

A.  Magda  Ratajski.  Norfolk  St  Western 
Railway  Co..  P.O.  Box  23652.  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SUtlon.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Norfolk  dc  Western  Railway  Co..  8 
North  Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 

D.  (6)  $210. 

A.  Carol  Raulston.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue  NW.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

A.  G.  David  Ravencraft,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 


D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Eller  C.  Ravnholt.  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $73.55. 

A.  W.  Lee  Rawls.  Pennzoll  Co.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co..  Pennzoll  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  W.  Randall  Rawson.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  32S1 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $16.29. 

A.  J.  Gene  Raymond.  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,009.83. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  10  Duncannon 
Court.  Glen  Lakes.  Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associ- 
ation. 10  E>uncannon  Court,  Glen  Lakes. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  $475.51.    E.  (9)  $325.51. 

A.  Susan  E.  Reece.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $850.    E.  (9)  $52.22. 

A.  John  M.  Rector.  National  Association 
of  RetaU  Druggists.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gisU.  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.  (9)$1S0. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dwight  C.  Reed,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $72.12. 

A.  Janet  S.  Reed.  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Paralysis  Cure  Research  Foundation, 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Suite  501.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

A.  John  H.  Reed.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $151.70. 

A.  Charles  C.  Reely.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr..  American  Truck- 
ing Association.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $1,245.31. 

A.  J.  Ronald  Reeves.  U.S.  Air.  Inc..  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  U.S.  Air.  Inc..  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $125.96. 

A.  John  T.  Reggitt£.  Jr..  R.D.  No.  2.  95 
Boonton  Avenue.  Boonton.  N.J.  07005. 

A.  Frank  D.  Register.  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  11800 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive.  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  United  States.  Inc..  11800  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive.  Reston.  Va  22091. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Paul  Reiber.  Suite  921.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Air  Leases,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
480233,  Miami,  Fla.  33148. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Reid.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $37.    E.  (9)  $3.60. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  270.  Hartford.  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Reid  8i  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  764.  Columbia.  S.C.  29218. 

A.  Jerry  E.  Reider.  E^merson  Electric  Co.. 
1745  Jefierson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Mark  Reihl.  Seafarers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  510.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  <9)  $386.84. 

A.  Gary  B.  Reimer.  Tiger  International, 
Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International.  Inc.,  1888  Century 
Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,410.    E.  (9)  $226.66. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Reinhard.  International 
Trading  Associates  Inc..  806  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  210.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Trading  Associates  Inc.. 
806  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  210.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $99. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch.  1310  Jones  Street, 
Apartment  902.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Jack  Reiter.  Tiger  International.  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International,  Inc.,  1888  Century 
Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 


D.  (6>  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $683.53. 

A.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $7,779.30.    E.  (9)  $12,509.39. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe.  69  Fountain  Place- 
Wilkinson  Street.  Frankfort.  Ky.  40601. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association.  9 
Fountain  Place— Wilkinson  Street.  Frank- 
fort. Ky.  40601. 

A.  Diane  Rennert.  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $350.80 

A.  Research  Animal  Alliance.  400-2 
Totten  Pond  Road.  Suite  200.  Waltham. 
Mass.  02154. 

D.  (6)  $33,937.50.    E.  (9)  $6,503.87. 

A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.. 
598  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $649.73. 

A.   Retired  Officers  Association.   201   N. 
Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 
D.  (6)  $6,435. 

A.  Forrest  I.  Rettgers.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs.  25  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broad- 
way. New  York,  NY.  10004. 

A.  Lynne  Revo-Cohen.  National  Press 
Building.  Room  481.  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women.  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Room  481,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $4,920.    E.  (9)$400. 

A.  Allan  R.  Rexinger.  The  Proprietory  As- 
sociation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ITW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,437.50.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Reynolds.  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp..  3i)0  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)$125. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads.  910  17t  i  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $528.58. 

A.  Robin  Alan  Rhodes.  National  Parking 
Association.  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,980.69. 


D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $116. 


A.    Rice   Genocide    Research. 
7307.  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $134.69. 


P.O.    Box 


A.  Grace  Ellen  Rice.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 


A.  Theron  J.  Rice.  Conoco  Inc..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Suite  1000,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conoco  Inc..  High  Ridge  Park.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

A.  Alan  H.  Richardson.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Richardson.  Monsanto  Co.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Undbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Russell  W.  Richardson.  Suite  1002.  1911 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2158.  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $78.20. 

A.  Bruce  Rirkerson.  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
607.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
345  East  47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Don  Ricketts.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $65.94. 

A.  Kerri  Ridenour.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Ridgeway.  North  IDakota  Pe- 
troleum Council.  Box  1395.  Bismarck,  N.D. 
58502. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $463.    E.  (9)  $1,120.13. 

A.  Peter  S.  Ridley.  1600  Rhode  Island. 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Mark  J.  Riedy.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  S.  F.  Riepma.  1625  I  Street  NW..  No. 
1024-A.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  1625  I  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  E.  Philip  Riggin.  National  Legislative 
Commission,  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis  Ind.  46204. 

D.  (6)  $6,862.    E.  (9)  $721.02. 

A.  Valerie  M.  Riggins.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington, VA.  22209 
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B.  BeneflciaJ  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  John  S.  Rlppey.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  O.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Co..  730 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $756.25.    E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Carol  A.  Rlsher.  Association  of  Ame.-i- 
can  Publishers.  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
480.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite  480.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $84.79. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  DC. 
20003. 

B.  Gaming  Industry  Association  of 
Nevada.  Inc..  One  East  First  Street.  Suite 
1007.  Reno.  Nev.  89501. 

D.  (6)93.200.    E.  (9)  $886.75. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Of f -Track'  Bet- 
ting Corp..  P.O.  Box  446.  BaUvia.  N.Y. 
14020. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,313.13. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Nevada  Resort  Association.  1785  East 
Sahara  Avenue.  Suite  250.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89104. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $1,330.12. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Reynolds 
Boulevard.  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27105. 

E.  (9)  $5,919.14. 

A.  Roadside  Business  Association,  9001 
West  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va. 
22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,013.10.    E.  (9)  $2,013.10. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robblns.  43  D  Street. 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc..  900  Sylvan 
Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.  07632. 

A.  George  Roberts.  National  Education 
Association.  555  Park  Street.  Suite  160.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  55103. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $860.75.    E.  (9)  $186.85. 

A.  Perry  A.  Roberts.  8000  West  Florissant. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $1,192.24. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  St  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Centex  Corp..  1400  Republic  National 
Bank  Tower.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $421.39. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  jc  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  <b  Refining  Co..  Inc.,  3400 
Southland  Center,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  <6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $2,535.39. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 


B.    Texas    Utilities   Services.    Inc.. 
Bryan  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $421.39. 
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D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Richard  R.  Roberts.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  403. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$263.    E.  (9)$318. 

A.  Betty  S.  Robinson.  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  1767  N  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $8,794.39.    E.  (9)  $209. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $217.21 

A.  Ronn  Robinson.  National  Eklucation 
Association.  P.O.  Box  558.  Mercer  Island, 
Wash.  98040. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$9S3.    E.  (9)$774. 

A.  Howard  W.  Robison.  10  West  Side 
Drive.  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del.  19971. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Piaza  Station.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)$871. 

A.  Antoinette  K.  Roche.  General  Atomic 
Co..  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  709,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc..  Pour  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Quincy  Rodgers.  General  Instrument 
Corp..  Suite  320.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$377. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Nationwide  Insurance 
Companies  &  Affiliates.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Cos.  A  Affiliates. 
One  Nationwide  Plaza.  Columbus.  Ohio. 
43216. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$320. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Rogers.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1600  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,613.76. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  B&nk  Holding  Cos..  730 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Margaret  Rogers,  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Terrence  L.  Rogers,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Elmployees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,625.90.    E.  (9)  $51. 

A.  Rogers  St,  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Leasing.  Inc..  One  Liber- 
ty Plaza.  165  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10080. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Rogers  St.  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Overseas  Shipholding  Group.  Inc..  1114 
Avenue  of  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Twentieth  Century  Pox  Film  Corp.. 
P.O.  Box  900.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90213. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  A.  Rohrbach,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  809,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  809.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,250.    E.  (9)  $3,528. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston.  Jr..  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Teno  Roncalio.  P.O.  Box  1707.  Chey- 
enne. Wyo. 

B.  Northwest  Alaska  Pipeline  Co.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036:  Colo- 
rado Interstate  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box  1087. 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80944;  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Energy.  P.O.  Box  2000.  Broomfield, 
Colo.  80020. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Teno  Roncalio.  P.O.  Box  1707.  Chey- 
enne. Wyo.  82001. 

B.  State  of  Wyoming.  Capitol  Building. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.  82002. 

A.  Tatiana  Roodkowsky.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $150.13. 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1986. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25327. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  1986. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25327. 

D.  (6)  $378.40.    E.  (9)  $462.98. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  404.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Portland  Cement  Co..  800 
Wilshlre  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  404,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  PACCAR.  Inc..  Business  Center  Build- 
ing. P.O.  Box  1518.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Rooney.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,038.    E.  (9)  $336.49. 

A.  John  C.  RooU.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $215. 

A.  Rose.  Schmidt.  Dixon,  Hasley.  Whyte 
&  Hardesty.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $28,905.    E.  (9)  $2,881.61. 

A.  Rose.  Schmidt.  Dixon.  Hasley.  Whyte 
&.  Hardesty.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives.  1575 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Walda  W.  Roseman.  National  Public 
Radio.  2025  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,500.    E.  (9)  $40.25. 

A.  Burt  E.  Rosen.  1700  Peruisylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $241.42.    E.  (9)  $256.42 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  III.  National 
Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW..  v;'<«hington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Arthur  F.  Rosenfeld.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chanriber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$110 

A.  Robert  W.  Ross.  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  William  F.  Ross.  SC  Petroleum  Council. 
716  Keenan  Building.  Columbia.  S.C.  29201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $535.    E.  (9)  $1,598.41. 

A.  Gary  W.  Rossow.  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Alan  J.  Roth.  Spiegel  St  McDlarmid. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce.  Gainesville-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  Si  Sewer 
Utilities.  Sebring  Utilities  Commission 
Cities  of  Homestead.  Klsslmmee,  Lakeland. 
Starke,  Ttdlahassee,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $138. 

A.  Barry  N.  Roth,  The  WiUiams  Co.,  1750 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  350,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  The  Williams  Co.  P.O.  Box  2400.  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74101. 
D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Donald  D.  Rounds.  South  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council.  P.O.  Box  669.  Pierre.  S. 
Dak. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $226.25.    E.  (9)  $369.65. 

A.  William  C.  Rountree.  Standard  Oil  Co.. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co..  (Ohio).  Midland 
BuUding.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Michael  O.  Roush.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20034. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Rouss  St,  O'Rourke.  Lawyers  Building. 
231  East  Vermijo.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar.  S.A.  de  C.V..  Balderas  36.  Mexico. 
D.P..  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $2,887.50.    E.  (9)  $1,865.95. 

A.  Mark  Rovner.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,750.02. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Rowan.  J.  C.  Penny  Co..  Inc.. 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  James  C.  Rowland,  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland.  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union.  AFL-CIO.  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Kathryn  Coe  Royce,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R,  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden,  Wilner  &  Schelner. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Gloria  Cantaneo  Rudman.  Joint  Mari- 
time Congress,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  No.  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $769.20. 

A.  John  C.  Runyan.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 


B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $137.60. 

A.  Leonard  H.  Ruppert.  N.J.  Petroleum 
Council.  170  West  SUte  Street.  Trenton. 
N  J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Albert   R.   Russell.   P.O.   Box    12285. 

Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $486.54.    E.  (9)  $69. 

A.  Barry  Russell.  1101  i6th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Christine  Anne  Russell.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Russell,  P.O.  Drawer  888. 

Magnolia.  Ark.  71753. 
E.  (9)  $2,653.84. 

A.  Robert  M.  Russell.  2170  Piedmont 
Road  NE..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

B.  Orkin.  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc.,  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

D.  (6)$240.    E.  (9)$913. 

A.  Wally  Rustad.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Sheryl  P.  Rutledge.  1100  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

D.  (6)  $17.08.    E.  (9)  $21.75. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  514.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $36.10. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  St  Associates.  Inc., 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  514.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bioanalysis, 
International  Society  of  Clinical  Lab  Tech- 
nology. 614  Paul  Brown  BuUdlng.  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

E.  (9)  $38.20. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  St  Associates.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  514.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $52.40. 

A.  EHla  Marice  Ryan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.. 
Inc..  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney.  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  John  F.  Ryan,  International  Telephone 
St  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 
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A.  Joseph  Ryan.  1725  DeSales  Street. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GenertaJ  Instrument  Corp..  1775 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $44. 

A.  Lynn  Ryan.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)  $35.50. 

A.  Paul  R.  Sacia.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  Denver.  Colo.  80251: 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

O.  (6)  $3,230.77.    E.  (9)  $10.38. 

A.  Robert  P..  St.  Louis.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  225.  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4040.  Ports- 
mouth. N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $150.40. 

A.  Samaritan  Health  Service.  1401  North 
Third  Street.  P.O.  Box  25489.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85004. 

E.  (9)  $4,253. 

A.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc..  403  South 
Akard.  I>allas.  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Whitney  G.  Sampson.  9002  Greenwillow 
Drive.  Houston.  Tex.  77096. 

B.  American  Association  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy. 1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $546.48.    E.  (9)  $546.48. 

A.  Prank  P.  Sanders.  The  Signal  Cos..  Inc.. 
1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos..  Inc..  11255  North 
Torrey  Pines  Road.  La  Jolla.  Calif.  92037. 

D.  (6)  $1,030. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  David  Sandler.  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  No.  322,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  No.  322.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Peter  G.  Sandlund.  Room  315.  1725  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe..  London  EC3A  SET.  England. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Empresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica. 
S.A..  (EMBRAER).  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$405. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $645. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Safari  Club  International,  5151  East 
Broadway.  Tucson.  Ariz.  85711. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $715. 

A.  Albert  C.  Saunders.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $32.45. 

A.  Henry  Schacht,  California  Canners  and 
Growers.  3100  Perry  Building.  San  Francis- 
co. Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  and  Growers.  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,481.86. 

A.  Mark  Schacht.  Migrant  Legal  Action 
Program.  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  806 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,702.65.    E.  (9)  $1,318.14. 

A.  Harold  A.  Schaitberger,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,771.42. 

A.  Herbert  Y.  Schandler.  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  &  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc.  (ALESA).  Suite  4400. 
475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $294.60. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $822. 

A.  Jay  T.  Scheck.  Jr..  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $514.45.    E.  (9)  $402. 

A.  Henry  Schein.  Inc..  5  Harbor  Park 
Drive.  Port  Washington.  N.Y.  11050. 

E.  (9)  $949.74. 

A.  Joseph  Scherer,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  1801  North  Moore 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 1801  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Shares  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $85.41. 

A.  James  P.  Schlicht,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $37.36. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schloman.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $837.50.    E.  (9)  $72.41. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Boston  University.  147  Bay  State  Road. 
Boston.  Mass.  02215. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc.,  Plym- 
outh. Mass.  02360. 


D.  (8)  $1,125.    E.  (9)$19. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tufts  University.  Medford.  Mass.  02155. 
D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$24. 

A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Amy  Schmidt.  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $4,205.71. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt.  Jr..  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite  480.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Schmuhl.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider.  The  Pillsbury 
Co..  608  Second  Avenue  South.  Minneapolis 
Minn.  55402. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co..  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $537. 

A.  Frank  Schneller.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Scholtz.  Coffee.  Sugar  & 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  Eighth  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  Eighth  Floor,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Michael  M.  Schoor.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Schrader-Lauth  &  Associates.  Inc..  1600 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102;  Agri-Trans.  10825  Watson  Road. 
Sunset  Hills.  Mo.  63127. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Marsha  Schramm.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  406.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council  Trade  As- 
sociation. 1101  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  406.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  60  West  Street.  Aimap- 
olU.  Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Mark  Schultz.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 
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B.  Chamber  of  Conumerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $127.51. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz.  Iowa  Petroleum 
Council.  1012  Fleming  Building.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  VFW  National  Leg- 
islative Service,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  (9)  $773.90. 

A.  Schwabe.  Williamson.  Wyatt.  Moore  & 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97204. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,133.35. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz,  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia— Department  of 
Commerce.  1650  Municipal  Services  Build- 
ing. Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Richard  Schwartz.  Boat  Owners  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  880  South  Pick- 
ett Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States.  880  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,798.57.    E.  (9)  $4,942.77. 

A.  Michael  Sciulla,  Boat  Owners  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  880  South  Pick- 
ett Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States.  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  H.  B.  Scoggins.  Jr.,  llOl  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $28.87. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $3,262.50.    E.  (9)  $100.89. 

A.  Sandra  Sedacca.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,905. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III.  2000  L  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for:  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. 444  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60606). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger.  III.  2000  L  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for:  Gletu-ock  Refinery.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  2553.  Casper.  Wyo.  82602). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III.  2000  L  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
St  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for:  Newcomb  Securities  Co.. 
767  Fifth  Avenue.  34th  Floor.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10153). 

A.  H.  Richard  Seibert.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  1776  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $425. 

A.  Seifman  &  Lechner,  P.C.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Contribu- 
tory Retirement  Systems.  Inc..  182  Sunny- 
side  Road.  Norwood.  Mass.  02062. 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $56.43. 

A.  Seifman  &  Lechner.  P.C.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations, 12th  and  L  Streets,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95814. 

D.  (6)  $11,392.80.    E.  (9)  $1,641.19. 

A.  Armistead  I.  Selden.  Su'te  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc.  (ALESA).  Suite  4400. 
475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $77.80. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.    E.  (9)  $39.70. 

A.  David  Senter,  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Box  69,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Agriculture  Movement.  Inc., 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box  69,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Service  Master  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
Warrenville  Road.  Downers  Grove,  111. 
60515. 

E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $30,127.49. 

A.  Sarah  Setton.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association.  Inc..  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$115.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Seven  Months  Session  for  Congress, 
3306  Yellowpine  Terrace,  Austin,  Tex. 
78757. 

E.  (9)  $548. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets.  Inc..  165 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell.  Florida  Power  & 
Light  Co..  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  1102. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $2,900.    E.  (9)  $331.59. 


A.   Leslie   Sewell,    2025 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


M   Street    NW.. 


B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $114.05. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw.  Falrweather  &  Gerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Agricultural  Producers,  600  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Suite  212.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90005. 

D.  (6)  $6,483.75. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  285.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $18,844.50. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw.  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,987.50. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shaver,  Pfizer  Inc..  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer.  National  Education 
Association.  555  Park  Street.  Suite  160.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  55103. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $904.    E.  (9)  $511.45. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  No.  512.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  512, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $105.01. 

A.  Shamrock  Foods  Co..  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85009. 
E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Lloyd  D.  Shand.  Monsanto  Co..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $31.95. 

A.  Debbie  Shannon.  Seattle  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW..  No.  702. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  333 
South  Hope  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $300.38. 

A.  I>avid  L  Shapiro.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $85.41. 

A.  Karen  Dolmatch  Shaw.  BankAmerica 
Corp..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  BankAmerica 
Center.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
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D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $13.04.  D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $221.18. 


A.  Luther  W.  Shaw.  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. Suite  514.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  514. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.    E.  (9)  $79.85. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  900-S.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW.  (900-S).  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlas  Minerals  Division,  P.O.  Box  1207. 
Moab.  Utah  84532. 

D.  (6)  $560. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
645.  Grand  Cayman  Islands.  British  West 
Indies. 

D.  (6)  $5,020    E.  (9)  $93.18. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW.  (900-S).  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Grain  &  Barge  Co..  5100 
Oakland  Avenue.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63110. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.  (900-S).  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

D.  (6)  $364. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Banlcers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  303  East,  Room  23.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts  <b  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.  (900-S),  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.  (900-S),  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds,  Box  1,  1800  M 
Street  NW.  (900-S),  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,933.75.    E.  (9)  $39.30. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $761.    E.  (9)  $21.86. 

A.  Russell  H.  Shay,  Sierra  Club,  6014  Col- 
lege Avenue,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.01.    E.  (9)  $1,797.09. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp..  1875  I 
Street.  Suite  540.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Chancellor  Corp.,  31  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02109. 


A.  Shea  St  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  Clark,  c/o  J.  Reynolds  Barnes, 
11  American  Bank  Building,  621  Morrison 
Street  NW..  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $20,550.73.    E.  (9)  $364.60. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc.,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Nabisco.  100  DeForest  Avenue,  East 
Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $93.24. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Ryder  Systems.  Inc.,  3600  82d  Avenue 
NW..  Miami.  Fla.  33166. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Maureen  Shea.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conunon  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,187.52.    E.  (9)  $103.60. 

A.  Shearman  St  Sterling,  153  East  53d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Shearman  St  Sterling.  53  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Amory  Houghton,  Sr.,  et  al. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  5 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $11,615.22. 

A.  John  P.  Sheffey.  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead 
Way,  P.O.  Box  1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6 )  $2,243.03.    E.  ( 9 )  $2,652.55. 

A.  Jonathan  R.  Sheiner,  4  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $512.50. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff,  1126  Woodward 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Wyman  Family,  375  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $199.77. 

A.  Jay  P.  Sherman,  918  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Family  Farm  Coalition.  918  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $2,518.85.    E.  (9)  $37.70. 

A.  Michael  S.  Sherman.  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  911.  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers, 8401  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
911,  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  I>ale  Sherwin,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
717,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  2200 
Eldorado  Street,  Decatur,  111.  62525. 


A.  Russell  L.  Shipley.  Jr..  1430  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associ- 
ation. Inc.  1430  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $70. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  The  Penn  Central 
Corp..  1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  502.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Penn  Central  Corp..  245  Park 
Avenue,  Fourth  Floor.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shippee,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  Suite  800.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  800, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Mary  Frances  Shlagel,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW., 
No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,550.    E.  (9)  $14.25. 

A.  Debbie  Leilani  Shon.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,394.40.    E.  (9)  $70.20. 

A.  G.  Scott  Shotwell.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,475. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Shimian.  Chevron  U.S~A.. 
Inc..  1700  K  Street.  Suite  1204,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  of  California.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Norman  D.  Shutler.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Clayton  Manufacturing  Co..  4213  North 
Temple  City  Boulevard.  El  Monte.  Calif. 
91731. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,290. 

A.  Candice  J.  Shy.  ENSERCH  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.    E.  (9)  $4,090. 

A.  Richard  H.  Siemsen,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $1,680.20. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Sieracki,  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Suite  514. 
Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $18.77. 

A.  E>aniel  W.  Slgelman,  2000  P  Street, 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street, 
NW.,  No.  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  Silbergeld.  Consumers  Union  of 
U.S..  Inc..  1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street.  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
10550. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  David  SUver.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$7. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $819.77.    E.  (9)  $2,727.02. 

A.  Barbara  Silverman.  2500  DeKalb  Pike. 
Norristown.  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  DeKalb  PUe,  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Susan  Silverman.  10600  Stable  Lane, 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth.  9805  Dameron  Street. 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20906. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Stock  Exchange,  86  Trinity 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  SUverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing. 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol  Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Champion  Inc..  Corp.,  1  Landmark 
Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  06921. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  GATX  Corp.,  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $186.40. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corporation  of  America,  100  Uni- 
versal City  Plaza,  Universal  City.  Calif. 
91608. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
15th  and  M  StreeU  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  St  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gary  D.  Simms,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpkins,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $478.14. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpkins.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C  20001 

b.  (6)  $1,217.45.    E.  (9)  $151.08. 

A.  C.  Kyle  Simpson,  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.    E.  (9)  $2,392.80. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer.  Soap  and  Detergent 
Association.  475  Park  Avenue.  South.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  Soap  and  Detergent  Association.  475 
Park  Avenue.  South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Singer.  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $344.70.    E.  (9)  $55.68. 

A.  Richard  L.  Sinnott  and  Co.,  2021  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  President  Lines,  1950  Frank- 
lin Street.  Oakland.  Calif.  94607. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Donald  E.  Sinville,  227  North  Street. 
Manchester.  N.H.  03104. 

B.  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03105. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  St  Flom, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

Continental  Oil  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Skadden,  Arps.  Slate,  Meagher  St  Flom, 
1  Rodney  Square,  P.O.  Box  636,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  19899. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10171;  Mead  Corporation  Court- 
house Plaza  Northeast  Dayton,  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  WiUiam  J.  Skinner.  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  PharmSLCopeial  Convention.  Inc.. 
12601  Twlnbrook  Parkway.  Rockville,  Md. 
20852. 

D.  (6)  $1,089.    E.  (9)  $185.66. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany.  Jr..  Mobil  Oil 
Corp..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Ruth  L.  Sky.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  2211  Congress  Street.  Portland. 
Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street,  Portland.  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$45. 

A.  du^tens  Slack,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
1825  K  Street.  NW..  No.  1107.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  F.  Slatinshek  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1102 
Belle  Vista  Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Grununan  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714. 


D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Matthew  B.  Slepln,  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Suite  805,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Housing  Coop- 
eratives, 1012  14th  Street  NW..  Suite  805. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$550.    E.  (9)$509. 

A.  William  T.  Slider,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.    Small    Business    Legislative    Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $856.18. 

A.  Peter  Small  St  Associates.  Inc.,  400 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  William  M.  Mercer,  Inc.,  1211  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $6,234.41.    E.  (9)  $4,848.08. 

A.  Stephan  K.  Small,  Suite  3212,  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Sectirities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,828.13. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  &  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterway  Committee, 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  Relations  Associates  (for 
Kansas  City,  Missouri)  400  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  368,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  1 
Malaga  Street,  St.  Augustine.  Fla.  32084. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Goldman  Sachs,  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Republic  of  South  Africa.  3051  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley.  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
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E.  (9)  $206.33. 

A.  Jsmes  R.  Smircina,  P.O.  Box  5000. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  lUuminatinK 
Co..  P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)  $1,075.    E.  (9)  $601.36. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Smith.  Barney  Real  EsUte-Corp..  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Yorli,  N.Y. 
10105. 

E.  (9)  $15,280. 

A.  Catherine  S.  Smith,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  209,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  209, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $87.50.    E.  (9)$9. 

A.  Charles  Ronald  Smith,  Diamond  Sham- 
rock Corporation  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 

D.  (6)  $167. 

A.  David  H.  Smith,  Blue  Ribbon  Sports, 
Inc.,  507  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D  C  20002 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc.,  3900  Murray 
Boulevard  SW.,  Beaverton,  Oreg.  97005. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $3,964.48.    E.  (9)  $56.55. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc..  1425  K  Street,  NW.,  No.  1000,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street. 
NW.,  No.  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20005  (for: 
Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Association, 
P.O.  Box  2227,  Southfield,  MI.  48037). 

A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $3,720.    E.  (9)  $156.25. 

A.  Kathleen  Cramp  Smith,  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  P.  Smith,  New  York  Stote 
Bankers  Association,  485  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  New  York  State  Bankers  Association. 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $328.    E.  (9)  $1,004. 

A.  Smith  &  Pepper.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Satellite  Systems.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  45684.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74145. 

D.  (6)  $1,243.75. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith.  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 
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D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $221.70. 

A.  Robert  T.  Smith.  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  902.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $48.30. 

A.  Susan  E.  Smith,  Distilled  SpiriU  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Suzanne  J.  Smith,  American  Can  Co., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  201,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $461.64. 

A.  Talbott,  C.  Smith,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $104. 

A.  William  H.  Smith,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey.  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $193.87. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$36. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.47. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates.  Inc..  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  No.  1610,  ArUngton, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp..  9100  East  Flair 
Drive.  El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  No.  1610.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  DSP  Inc..  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Snyder  St  Ball  Associates.  Inc..  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  No.  1610.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Gould,  Inc.,  10  Gould  Meadows,  Rolling 
Meadows,  U.  60008. 

A.  Charles  W.  Snyder,  6000  Clewerall 
Drive,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services,  Inc.,  1620 
Eye  Street,  NW.,  No.  703.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  United  Transportation 
Union.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  704. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  TransporUtion  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 


E.  (9)  $1,200. 


A.  John  M.  Snyder.  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Suite  205.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Bellefield  Office  Park. 
1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  151.  Bellevue.  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  $6,800. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  SUtion, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $26,000.53.    E.  (9)  $20,857.83. 

A.  Michael  L.  Solomon,  5726  Thomas 
Edison  Court.  Alexandria,  Va.  22310. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  604.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Somers,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Room 
510,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $648.29. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sammer.  Jr..  Council  of 
American-Flag  Ship  Operators,  1625  K 
Street  NW..  No.  1200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors, 1625  K  Street.  NW..  No.  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sormebom,  American  Acad- 
emy of  Ophthalmology,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  370,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  370,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  St  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes,  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Poplar.  Mont. 
59255. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers  St  Sachse.  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe.  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 
82514. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse.  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  Fort  Yates. 
N.  Dak.  58538. 

A.  Southern  Satellite  Systems.  Inc.,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74145. 
E.  (9)  $1,280.50. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associ- 
ation, 10  Duncarmon  Court,  Glen  Lakes, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  $475.51.    E.  (9)  $475.51. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Distillers, 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10106. 

A.  Specialized  Carriers  &  Rigging  Associ- 
ation, 1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Specialty  Equipment  Market  Associ- 
ation, 11540  East  Slauson  Avenue,  Whittier, 
Calif.  90606. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washin^on.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  St  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  Spiegel,  Spiegel  St  McDiarmid, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency  (770 
Klely  Boulevard.  SanU  Clara.  Calif.  95051), 
Cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs.  Gridley,  Healds- 
burg,  Lodi.  Lompoc.  Palo  Alto.  Redding. 
Roseville,  Santa  Clara.  Ukiah.  Calif.,  and  as- 
sociate member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

A.  Spiegel  St  McDiarmid.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency  (770 
Kiely  Boulevard,  SanU  Clara,  Calif.  95051). 
Cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Gridley,  Healds- 
burg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Redding, 
Roseville,  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah,  Calif.,  and  as- 
sociate member,  Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

A.  Larry  N.  SpiUer,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Frederick  C.  Spreyer.  Pacific  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  540. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,  Inc.,  733  Bishop 
Street,  P.O.  Box  3379,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96813. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street,  NW.,  No.  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Italy,  Inc.,  21  Dupont  Circle,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Spain.  Inc.,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists. 
515  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Painesvllle.  Ohio,  Milbum 
Building,  Painesville,  Ohio  44077. 

E.  (9)  $5.60. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, Nail  Avenue  at  Sixth  Street,  P.O.  Box 
1906,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66222. 

E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey,  21  DuPont 
Circle,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Public  Securities  Association.  One 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  St  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Wrestling  Federation, 
405  West  Hall  of  Fame  Avenue,  Stillwater. 
Okla. 

A.  John  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contactors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Melvin  R.  Stahl,  Motorcycle  Industry 
Council,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $149.23. 

A.  Robert  W.  Staley.  8000  West  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $110.96. 

A.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 
E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Mitchel  Stanfield,  The  Coastal  Corp., 
Suite  205,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $29.25. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  David  P.  Stang,  P.C, 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  McDermott  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  60035,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)  $104.02. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  David  P.  Stang,  P.C, 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co.,  465  Bernardo 
Avenue,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043. 

D.  (6)  $179.74. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  1629  K  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Superlite  Builders  Supply.  Inc..  4150 
West  Tumey.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85019. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  1629  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Fred  J.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  54228,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  David  P.  Stang,  P.C, 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Zapata  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4240,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $151.96. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stanton,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  48202. 

D.  (6)  $247.50. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  Suite  321,  1707  L 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford 
Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  35202. 


B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563.  Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Robert  R.  SUtham.  Robert  R.  SUtham 
St  Associates.  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Committee  for  Commerical  Energy 
Conservation,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  NW., 
No.,  604.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202, 
(for:  American  Hot  Dip  Galvanizers  Associ- 
ation. 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20005). 

A.  Randolph  J.  SUyin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202, 
(for:  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 1110  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md 
20910). 

D.  (6)  $5,193.75. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202, 
(for:  Special  Committee  for  Workplace 
Product  Liability  Reform.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036). 

A.  John  L.  Steele,  Time  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc.,  Time  &  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $2,200. 

A.  Theodore  Stein,  2030  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,537.52.    E.  (9)  $141.35. 

A.  Mary  E.  Stenberg.  American  Persormel 
&  Guidance  Association,  5203  Leesburg 
Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $5,454.33.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services.  Inc..  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $35.36.    £.  (9)  $39.10. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services,  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 1510  Jarvis  Avenue,  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage, 111.  60007. 

D.  (6)$45.    E.  (9)$17.U. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery, 1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $8,558.73. 

A.  Steptoe  St  Johnson.  1250  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kiawah  Island  Co..  P.O.  Box  12910. 
Charleston.  S.C  29412. 
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A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Wuhington.  D.C.  200M. 

a  Pfteer,  Inc.,  238  E«st  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnaon,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Wathlncton.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  Suite  800. 1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20038. 

D.(«)  $1,140.    E.(9)$19. 

A.  Richard  W.  Sternberg.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$111. 

A.  BCichael  E.  Steward.  2217  Observatory 
Place.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Power  Si  Light  Co..  Puget 
Power  Building.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98009. 

E.  (9)  (1.149.05. 

A.  Itichael  E.  Steward.  2217  Observatory 
Place.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Vitro  Engineering  Corp..  P.O.  Box  296, 
Richland.  Wash.  99352. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $444.30. 

A.  Mlcliael  J.  Stlentjes,  American  Farm 
Bureau  FederaUon,  425— 13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  (9)$59. 

A.  lAVeme  Still.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $303.75.    E.  (9)  $21.71. 

A.  John  W.  StUlwaggon.  Coffee.  Sugar  &, 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  8th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  4c  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center.  8th  Floor.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517.  Wasiiington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Kenneth  P.  Stinger.  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucldng  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $216.08. 

A.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc..  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  724A,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $945.    E.  (9)  $1,570.04. 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (For: 
Continental  Resources  Co.). 

D.  (6)  $270. 

A.  Adam  D.  Stolpen.  Pitney  Bowes.  Inc., 
1101  30th  Street  NW..  Suite  203.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20007. 

B.  Pitney  Bowes.  Inc..  69  Wheeler  Drive, 
Stamford.  Conn.  06926. 

A.  George  W.  Stone.  National  Farmers 
Union.  Denver.  Colo.  80251  and  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America.  Denver.  Colo. 
80251;  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $33.35. 

A.  Richard  B.  Storey.  455-B  Carlisle 
Drive.  Hemdon.  Va.  22070. 

B.  International  Idilltary  Club  Executives 
Association.  455-B  Carlisle  Drive,  Hemdon. 
Va.  22070. 

A.  Alan  B.  Stover.  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $17.55. 

A.  William  M.  Stover.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  BCanufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  E.  Strachan,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Personnel  Consultants,  1012  14th 
Street  NW..  15th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Personnel 
Consultants.  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  15th 
Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Terrence  D.  Straub,  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pitteburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$293.    E.  (9)  $43.12. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  4c  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  4:  Co..  Inc..  160  Water  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $11,500.    E.  (9)  $  37.75. 

A.  Stroock  Si  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Coach  Corp.  2428  East  12th 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90021. 

D.  (6)  $90. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mrs.  Patsy  Perry,  70  Glen  Cove  Road, 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y. 

A.  Stroock  Si  Stroock  it  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Adminis- 
traUon.  734  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations.  Ill  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  NASBIC.  618  Wash- 
ington Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  618  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Sturgeon.  182  Crater  Lane. 
Kensington.  Conn.  06037. 

B.  Northeast  UtUlties  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

D.  (6)  $998.10    E.  (9)  $1,199.09. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan.  Jr..  General  Mills. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Minneapolis.  Miim. 
55440. 


B.  General  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113,  BCin- 
neapolis.  Minn.  55440. 

A.  Sullivan  Ac  Beauregard.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Couitcll  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

E  (9)  $9,810.45. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell.  135  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group.  Inc..  70 
Pine  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10270. 

E.  (9)  $5.75. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bache  Group.  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goldman.  Sachs  St  Co..  55  Broad 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  INCO  Limited,  Toronto-Dominion 
Centre.  Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada  M5K  1E3. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004;  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20034. 

E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Harold  R.  Sullivan,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Margaret  Cox  Sullivan,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  724A.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc.,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  No.  724A.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $240. 

A.  Mary  Beth  Sullivan.  923  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (0)  $409.74. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan.  ILA.  AFL-CIO.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation. AFL-CIO  17  Battery  Place.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,280. 

A.  Scott  K.  Sullivan.  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees.  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,742. 

A.  Sullivan  dc  Worcester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories.  Inc..  9221  Ward 
Parkway.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $8,010.    E.  (9)  $79.49. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Summers.  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Surrey  Si  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank,  Her- 
engracht  595,  1000  E.  H.  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 

A.  Surrey  Si  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
D.  (6)  $9,485.    E.  (9)$325. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire. 
Klnshasha.  Zaire. 

D.  (6)  $2,635.    E.  (9)  $2,535. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Wasiiington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co.,  2321 
Anderson  Avenue,  Manhattan,  Kans.  66502, 
and  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  FKB  In- 
surance Co.,  Manhattan,  Kans.  66502. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins. 
Co..  120  South  Hubbard  Lane.  Louisville. 
Ky.  40207;  and  FB  Insurance  Co..  120  South 
Hubbard  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky.  40207. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsblU  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co., 
P.O.  Box  78,  Jackson.  Miss.  39205;  Southern 
Farm  Bureau  Casualty  Ins.  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
1985,  Jackson.  Miss.  39205;  and  Mississippi 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  Jackson. 
Miss.  39205. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Farm  Bureau  Family  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  130  East  Washington  Street,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  46204;  and  United  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  130  East  Washington 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204. 

A.  W.  Thomas  Suttle,  1741  T  Street  NW., 
Suite  104,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Institute  of  Electrical  St  Electron- 
ics Eiigineers,  Inc.,  1111  19th  Street,  NW.. 
Washii\gton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,440.    E.  (9)  $7,108. 

A.  William  W.  Suttle,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  415,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$465.    E.  (9)  $7.80. 

A.  Douglass  W.  Svendson.  Jr.,  Camp,  Car- 
mouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  Si  Hunter,  2550  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  275.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  P.O.  Box  3600.  Akron,  Ohio 
44310. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $13,712.33. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Selective  Distributors,  Inc.,  1050 
Turnpike  Street.  Canton.  Mass.  02021. 

B.  National  Association  of  Selective  Dis- 
tributors. Inc..  1050  Turnpike  Street. 
Canton.  Mass.  02021. 

A.  Rosemarie  Sweeney.  American  Acad- 
emy of  Family  Physicians.  475  L'Enfant 
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Plaza  W.,  SW..  Suite  2970,  Washington,  D.C. 
30024. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  West  92d  Street.  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $1,718.76.    E.  (9)  $1,485.46. 

A.  Russell  A.  SwindeU.  P.O.  Box  2635.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
P.O.  Box  2635.  Raleigh.  N.C.  27602. 

E.  (9)  $1,041.72. 

A.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  6819  Supreme  Court. 
Springfield.  Va.  22150. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Somalia.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettiniua  Si  HoUister  (for  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association.  444  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20001).  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  Si  Hollister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for:  American  Hot  Dip  Galvanizers  Associ- 
ation 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  <fe  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Ctoclnnati.  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange.  205  Dixie 
Terminal  Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Wsshington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  StettlrUus  St  HoUister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  C^incinnati,  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Hanna-Barbera  Productions.  Inc..  3400 
Cahuenga  Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 
90068). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  <Sc  HoUister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  CMncinnatl,  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Hanna-Barbera's  Marlneland.  Box  937, 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  Calif.  90274). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  Si  HoUister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 1110  Spring  Street,  SUver  Spring.  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  St  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Mount  St.  Joseph.  Ohio). 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  St  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Special  Committee  for  Workplace  Prod- 
uct LiabiUty  Reform.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  708.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036). 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $23.22. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  Si  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  (Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  1718  Young 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210). 
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D.  (6)^  $1,400. 


A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Telephone  and  Data  Systems.  Inc.  70 
West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  Dl.  60603). 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $110.48. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  MaasachuaetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  HoUister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202; 
(for  Werner  Von  Clemm,  214  East  17  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003). 

D.  (6)  $2,333.68.    E.  (9)  $166.32. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  BCassachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  &  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  452Q3: 
(for  Washington  Magazine.  Inc..  c/o  Frank. 
Bernstein  Conaway  St  Goldman.  2  Hopkins 
Plaza.  1300  MercanUle  Bank  Si  Trust  Build- 
ing, Baltimore.  Md.  21201). 

A.  Joe  Tallakson,  Suite  421.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sense,  Inc.  (for  Qulnault  Indian 
NaUon).  Suite  421.  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $890.03.    E.  (9)  $3,301.03. 

A.  Susan  Tannenbaum,  2030  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,312.50. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone.  2033  M  Street  NW^ 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Empresa  BrasUeira  de  Aeronautica. 
SA..  Sao  Paulo.  BrazU. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone.  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 

A.  Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,237.    E.  (9)  $54.50. 

A.  WUilam  M  Tartikoff.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $486.75.    E.  (9)  $230.74. 

A.  C^harles  A.  Taylor  in.  499  South  Ckd- 
itol  Street  SW..  No.  401,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  UL 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clayton  Taylor.  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook,  Dl.  60521. 

B.  McDonald^s  Corp.,  1  McDonald's  naza. 
Oak  Brook,  m.«>521. 

D.  (6)  $62.50.    E.  (9)  $58.51. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummings  &  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Central  SUtes  Health  Si  Life  Co.  of 
Omaha.  Box  34350.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68134. 

D.  (6)  $16,900. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummings  St  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Committee  on  Federal  Contracting 
Practices.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummlngs  &  Lock- 
wood.  10»0  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washlnston.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  CONOCO.  Inc..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

D.  (6)  (1.350. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  Cununings  St  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washinston.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Multl-SUte  Communications.  Inc..  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $13,350. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  Cummlngs  &  Lock- 
wood,  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  612.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Peggy  Taylor,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  IndustrisU  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,175.90.    E.  (9)  $494.12. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
325  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)$382. 

A.  B.  W.  Teague.  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121.  Corpus  Christl.  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  it  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2121.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78403. 

D.  (6)$186.    E.  (9>$285. 

A-  Paul  M.  Tendler,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul  M.  Tendler  Associates,  Inc.  (for 
the  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practi- 
cal Nurses,  Inc.),  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
1001.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$230. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul  M.  Tendler  Associates.  Inc.  1899  L 
Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
Rasch  Elktronik  Albert  Einstein— Strabe  18 
6074  Rodermark  2  West  Germany). 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Betty-Grace  Terpstra,  Southern  Furni- 
ture Manufacturers  Association/National 
Association  Furniture  Manufacturers.  918 
16th  Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point.  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $760.52. 

A.  Edward  F.  Terrar.  Jr..  Room  400.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)  $132.43. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  424.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Casson.  Calligaro  &  Mutryn,  2600  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  (for: 
Humana.  Inc..  1  Riverfront  Plaza.  Louisville. 
Ky.  40201). 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  424.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Oklahoma  State  Nursing  Home  Associ- 
ation, 200  North  East  28th  Street,  Oklaho- 
ma aty.  Okla.  71305. 


D.  (6)  $3,400. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  24,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care,  Inc..  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  E.  Wayne  Thevenot.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  Hallmark  Cards.  2Sth  and  McOee 
StreeU.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Suite  1128,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,400. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  8t  Scheer.  Suite 
1128,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
1  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  St  Scheer,  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  it  Sons,  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Craig  O.  Thibaudeau.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  38th  Pro  Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  8654  Bonview  Terrace. 
WilliamsviUe.  N.Y.  14221. 

E.  (9)  $42.60 

A.  36th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee.  129  Belmont  Avenue,  Buffalo. 
N.Y.  14223. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)  $48.96. 

A.  Edlu  J.  Thom.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $69.74. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas.  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $22.50. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas.  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veteriiuiry 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $22.50 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Thomas.  1740  FranUin 
Street.  Apartment  3.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  St..  P.O. 
Box  3965,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Robert  C.  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  2511. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Robert  L.  Thomas.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1205.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Boyd  Thompson.  American  Association 
of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214,  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Suite  214,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

E.  (9)  $4.80. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson.  American  Association 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. 11325  Seven  Locks  Road,  Suite  214. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac,  Md. 
20854. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  it  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Coalition,  131  East 
Redwood  Street,  Suite  210.  Baltimore.  Md. 
21202. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  it  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,737.50.    E.  (9)  $1,404.89. 

A.  Gary  C.  Thompson,  Ohio  Chemical  it 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union.  1636  Champa  Street. 
E>enver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $3,650. 

A.  James  P.  Thompson,  Jr.,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson.  Interstate  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Richard  L.  Thompson.  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  North  Chicago. 
111.  60064. 

A.  Roger  G.  Thompson.  1701  Central 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

B.  Kentucky  Power  Co..  1701  Central 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $905.    E.  (9)  $1,450.60. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson.  Lear  Siegler, 
Inc..  1001  Coimecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc..  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive.  SanU  Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $196.65. 

A.  Robert  N.  Thomson.  Moore  McCor- 
mack  Resources.  Inc..  One  Landmark 
Square.  Stamford,  Coim.  06901. 

B.  Moore  McCormack  Resources,  Inc.. 
One  Landmark  Square,  Stamford.  Conn. 
06901. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $89. 

A.  WUliam  R.  ThomhUl.  P.O.  Box  2511. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2511,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 
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A.  D.  Whitney  Thornton  II,  Sulivan  it 
Bureauegard,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
925N,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Flyer  Industries  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  245. 
Transcona  P.O..  Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 
Canada  R2C  3T4. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.50.    E.  (9)  $124.97. 

A.  Oil  Thurm,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14tb  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  155 
East  44th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Tlce,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tichenor  III.  A.  H.  Robins 
Corp.,  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1104. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive.  Richmond.  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $775.    E.  (9)  $70.25. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tlemey.  Transportation  Associ- 
ation of  America.  1100  17th  Street.  NW.,  No. 
1107.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1100  17th  Street,  NW..  No.  1107.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Roger  TiUes,  1111  19th  Street,  NW..  No. 
1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp..  4000 
Town  Center,  15th  Floor.  Southfield.  Micli. 
48075. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street.  NW..  No. 
1050.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Ekiucation. 
Room  520.  Michigan  National  Tower,  Lan- 
sing. Mi.  48909. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street.  NW.,  No. 
1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  900  Sylvan 
Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs.  HJ.  07632. 

A.  Roger  TiUes.  1111 19th  Street.  NW..  No. 
1050,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wayne  State  University.  Detroit.  Mich. 
48202. 

A.  Wallace  F.  Tillman.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Martin  R.  TUson.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  2563. 
Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

D.(6)$160.    E.  (9)$727.6L 

A.  C.  H.  Timberlake.  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Okla. 

A.  Timmohs  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $487.50. 

A.  Timmons  6c  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. One  Mercantile  Center.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101. 


D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  llnunons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $112.50. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Miami.  Fla.  33148. 

D.  (6)  $412.50. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  FUmways,  Inc..  2049  Century  Park 
East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $637.50. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  P.O.  Box  57,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, et  oL,  10100  Santa  Monica  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $3,250. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Major  League  Baseball,  75  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $357.50. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Middle  South  Services.  Inc..  Box  61000. 
New  Orleans.  La.  70161. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $975. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  O.  D.  Searle  it  Co..  P.O.  Box  1045, 
Skokie.  m.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Timmons  it  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  OU  of  Indiana.  1000  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Mike  Tiner,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,961.56.    E.  (9)  $138.17. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton.  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  it  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $528.58. 

A.  Eben  S.  Tisdale.  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $35.50. 

A.  Title  Associates,  Inc..  Route  2.  Box  89. 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc..  Suite  912-1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $2,464.54. 

A.  James  R.  Tobin.  Becton  Diddnson  it 
Co..  Mack  Centre  Drive.  Paramus.  NJ. 
07652. 

B.  Becton  Dickinson  it  Co..  Mack  Centre 
Drive.  Paramus.  N.J.  07652. 

D.  (6)  $2  000. 

A.  Warren  D.  Toburen.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $408. 

A.  David  G.  Todd.  Ashland  OU.  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Todd,  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Elnergy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $443.63.    E.  (9)  $10.92. 

A.  William  R.  Tolley,  Jr.,  Harris  Corp.. 
Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

E.  (9)  $61.35. 

A.  William  D.  Toohey.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  America.  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,575. 


A.  Wanda  Townsend.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association.  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $318.75. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  IWl  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  L.  Trachtman,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  620,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine, 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  620,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,112.    E.  (9)  $184.02. 

A.  Hubert  Travaille.  Potlatch  Corp.,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  510,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3591.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 
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A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1100  nth  street  NW..  No.  1107,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.    Transportation    Institute,    932    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
E.  (9)  $21,863.60. 

A.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1899  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $3,620.    E.  ( 9 )  $3,620. 

A.  Paula  C.  Treat,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  514,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation, 405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Tremmel,  Inc.,  5908  Ross- 
more  Drive,  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  Bums  <Sc  Roe.  Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$193.    E.  (9)$27. 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe.  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  3rd 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $325. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Trisko.  9817  Rosensteel 
Avenue.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Stem  Bros.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  8,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  26101. 

D.  (6)  $8,350.    E.  (9)  $780.48. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $17,812.50.    E.  (9)  $326.50. 

A.  George  G.  Troutman,  Bell  Helicopter 
Textron,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BeU  Helicopter  Textron,  P.O.  Box  482, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Trueblood,  401  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,487,95. 

A.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  2nd 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

E.  (9)  $3,421.07. 

A.  Philip  J.  Tulimieri.  Jr.,  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Tuna  Research  Foundation.  Inc..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,518.89.    E.  (9)  $3,874.71. 

A.  David  L.  Turley.  Continental  Resources 
Co..  P.O.  Box  44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

A.  Richard  F.  Tumey.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney.  McCamant  <fc  Tumey,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  W.  Glenn  Tussey.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 


B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 
D.  (6>  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie,  Scientific  Appara- 
tus Makers  Association.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Edgar  H.  Twine.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Patterson,  Bel- 
knap, Webb  &  Tyler,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Jerry  Udell,  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$65. 

A.  Ullman  Consultante.  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
I  lac  Street  NW..  Suit  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Guaranty  Financial  Corp., 
1430  Southwest  Broadway.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97201. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  Suit  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Merck  <te  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $29.80. 

A.  Ullman  Consultante.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1600  Southwest  Taylor.  Portland.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $172.45. 

A.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04122. 

E.  (9)  $264.75. 

A.  United  Action  for  Animals.  Inc..  205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,468.94.    E.  (9)  $3,468.94. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $7,346.44. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 727  North  Washington  Street.  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $3,155.89.    E.  (9)  $2,497.39. 

A.  United  Services  Automobile  Associ- 
ation. USAA  Building.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78288. 

E.  (9)  $9,284.38. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,908.75.    E.  (9)  $5,300.15. 

A.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans,  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $108.33.    E.  (9)$550. 

A.  United  States  Industrial  Council,  Real- 
tors Building,  3d  floor,  306  Gay  Street. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37219. 


E.  (9)  $1000. 


A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. HI  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

E.  (9)  $163,379.56. 

A.  U.S.  &  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee. Inc..  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $56,374.83. 

A.  United  SUtes  Ski  Association.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $426.76. 

A.  Uoyd  N.  Unsell.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $44.50. 

A.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $782.86.    E.  (9)  $782.86. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valentl.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  David  T.  Van  Camp.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  USA  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co..  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric. 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1180, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $2988.    E.  (9)  $1,966.71. 

A.  C.  D.  Van  Houwellng.  P.O.  Box  69.  Cen- 
trevUle.  Va.  22020. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council.  P.O. 
Box  10383.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)$490.    E.  (9)$3S0. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  A 
Levenberg.  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $787.50.    E.  (9)  $31. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Institute  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1620  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $687.50 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  Si 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  N.W.,  7th  Floor,  Washngton,  D.C. 
20007 

B.  American  President  Lines,  Ltd.,  1950 
Franklin  Street,  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

D.  (6)  $1,954.    E.  (9)  $85.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  Barrow. 
Alaska. 
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A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
(for  General  Public  Utilities.  100  Interpace 
Parkway.  Parsippany.  N.J.  07050). 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Committee  on  Status  and  Transition. 
7th  Palauan  Legislature.  P.O.  Box  8.  Koror. 
Palau.  Western  Caroline  Islands  96940. 

D.  (6)$975.    E.  (9)$171. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  floor,  Washington,  D.C 
20007. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $537.50.    E.  (9)  $95.20. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  8i 
Levenberg.  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C 
20007. 

B.  Florida  Agriculture  Coalition,  Inc..  249 
Royale  Palm  Way.  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33480. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2750. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96840. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Huntington's  Disease  Coalition.  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 
Hartford  County.  Coimectlcut.  555  Main 
Street.  Hartford.  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  New  York  Air.  LaGuardla  Airport. 
Flushing.  N.Y.  11317. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $20.75. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  North  Slope  Borough.  P.O.  Box  69. 
Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

D.  (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $22.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Palm  Beach-Broward  Farmers  Commit- 
tee for  Legislative  Action,  P.O.  Box  396, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.  33435. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,    P.C,    1050    Thomas   Jefferson 


Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Republic  Geothermal,  Inc.,  11823  East 
Slauson  Avenue,  Suite  1,  Sante  Fe  Springs, 
Calif.  96070. 

D.  (6)  $4,837.50.    E.  (9)  $383. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc..  1  Bat- 
tery Park  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $4,920.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  tt 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  South  Florida  Tomato  &  Vegetable 
Growers  Association.  P.O.  Drawer  B3., 
Homestead.  Fla.  33030. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Southwest  Winter  Vegetable  Growers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1670.  Immokalle.  Fla. 
33934. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  1000  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  25  E  Street  Associates.  1220  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  St 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $20.50. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW..  7th  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Frye.  Inc..  Liberty  Lane. 
Hampton.  N.H.  03842. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  P.C.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Windfarms.  Ltd..  402  Jackson  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Vannoy.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)$120.    E.  (9)$78. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Vaughan.  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Murle  L.  Vaughan.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 


E.  (9)  $2,492.60. 


A.  Gllda  Ventresca.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  EWve.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,239.01.    E.  (9)  $158.96. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler.  P.O.  Box  2521.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  International  Transmis- 
sion Co..  P.O.  Box  2521.  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

A.  C  John  Vermilye.  United  SUtes  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  of  United  States  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan 
American  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10160. 

D.  (6)  $6,600. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans-Lux  Corp..  110  Richards  Avenue. 
Norwalk.  Conn.  06854. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  St.  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travelers  Corp..  One  Tower  Square. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $5,492.50.    E.  (9)  $5,492.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Vinson  <Sc  EHkins  (for  Continental  Re- 
sources Company).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,350.    E.  (9)$7. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elklns  (for  Houston  National 
Gas  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,025.    E.  (9)  $30.25. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  Si  Elkins  (for  Slurry  Transport 
Association).  1101  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $6,075.    E.  ( 9 )  $30.75. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  Si  Elkins  (for  Texas  Eastern 
Transmission  Corp.).  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vige.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vignone.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Steven  A.  Villas.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  The  SUndard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio. 
Midland  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Howard  A.  Vine.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  P.  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  Alston.  Miller  & 
Oalnes.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 
60604. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr..  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ContinenUl  Insurance  Co..  80  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  '6)  $750. 

A.   Virginia  Association   of   Railway   Pa- 
trons. P.O.  Box  867,  Richmond.  Va.  23207. 
D.  (6)  $34.97.    E.  (9)  $34.97. 

A.  Andrew  Vitali.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $51.21. 

A.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

E.  (9)  $1,498.05. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ingrid  A.  Voorhees,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C  20006 

b.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Individual  Annu- 
ity Taxation.  10  Post  Office  Square.  Boston. 
Mass. 

D.  (6)  $11,882.35.    E.  (9)  $455.22. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Life  and  Casualty  Co.,  207 
North  Fifth  Street,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.  58102. 

D.  (6)  $2,597. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $8,715.    E.  (9)  $403.11. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater.  Seymour  ds  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Canadian  Cablesystems.  Ltd..  Suite 
2602.  P.O.  Box  249,  Toronto  Dominion 
Center,  Toronto,  Canada. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp..  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  321,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service.  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,949.    E.  (9)  $125.99. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street.  Suite  1111,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Paul  McNamara,  88  E.  Broad  Street. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mowsafe  Products  Inc.,  205  Dearborn 
Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio  43085. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Hockey  League.  1221  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  North  American  Soccer  League.  1133 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease.  '  '"  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washingt  ■  C. 
20036. 

B.  Ohio  Manufacturer?:  •  m  .  100 
East  Broad  Street,  Col<'                     •  4d215. 

D.  (6)  $1,313. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  ;  ease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  ^hington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wagnalls  Memurial,  150  East  Columbus 
Street,  Lithropolis,  Ohio. 


A.  Robert  J.  Wager,  Suite  850,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  850,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,312.50.    E.  (9)  $9.25. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Walte,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $2,086.07 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite.  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee  to  Preserve  Federal- 
ly Assisted  Short  Line  Railroads,  c/o  Wald. 
Harkrader  Si  Ross.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,100.    E.  (9)  $917.55. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  <Sc  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers.  Inc..  850  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  <b  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans, 228  St.  Charles  Avenue.  New  Orleans. 
La.  70130. 


D.  (6)  $28.75.    E.  (9)  $28.75 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron.  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Michigan.  P.O.  Box 
10070.  Lansing.  Mich.  48901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $608.80.    E.  (9)  858.67. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop.  Jr.,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $969.47. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Company,  et  al..  Bank 
of  Oklahoma  Tower.  One  Williams  Center, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc:,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Airco,  Inc.,  100  Mountain  Avenue, 
lurray  Hill,  N.J.  07974. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1200 
Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  AMAX.  Inc..  Two  Greenwich  Plaza, 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $3,937.50 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  61616, 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth  Regional  Airport,  Tex. 
75261. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane  1A9, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Chemical.  P.O.  Box  2219.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  BASF  Wyandotte  Corp..   100  Cherry 
Hill  Road.  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 
D.  <6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charts  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
18016. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp..  141  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Ti  actor  Co..  100  Adams 
Street  NE.,  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  444 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing. Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Container  Corp.  of  America.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  One  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  CSX  Corp.  P.O.  Box  C-32222,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Chails  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  John  Deere  Road.  Moline. 
111.  61265. 


D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc.  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  E:astem  Air  Lines,  Inc..  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Co.,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Public  UtUities  Corp..  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway.  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics,  Inc.,  301  West 
Indian  School  Road.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85013. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co..  3  Greenway  Plaza 
East.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Steel  Co..  2200  West  Mock- 
ingbird Lane.  I>allas.  Tex.  75215. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53202. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Olin  Corp..  120  Lake  Ridge  Road.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6) $300. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens  Coming  Fiberglas  Corp..  Piber- 
glas  Tower.  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1035. 
Toledo,  Ohio  43666. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Permsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Procter  St  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teiuiessee  Synf  uels  Associates. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tracor.  Inc..  6500  Tracor  Lane.  Austin. 
Tex.  78721. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Tnns  World  Airlines.  Inc..  60S  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Charts  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  <925. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  66100. 
Chicago.  111.  60666. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charles  W.  Walker.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  AFL- 
CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,400. 

A.  Linda  Walker-Hill.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW..  No.  1000.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  HUl  Si  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  R.  Duffy  Wall.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  FYeeport-McMoRan  Inc..  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Carl  S.  WaUace.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  614.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Purolator,  Inc.,  255  Old  New  Brunswick 
Road,  PiscaUway.  N.J.  08854. 

D.  (6)  $49.86. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc..  416  Whitney  Building.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70130. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,200 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of 
America,  232  East  Capitol  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.    E.  (9)  $3,325. 

A.  Raymond  C.  Wallace,  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Rob  Wallace.  203  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Solar  Utilization  Network,  715 
S.  W.  Morrison.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $8,130.98.    E.  (9)  $3,813.85. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  R.  Douglas  Wallin,  Jr..  1745  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 


B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Bonnie  B.  Wan,  Montgomery  Ward  Si 
Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.,  No. 
530,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co.,  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

A.  John  P.  Wanamaker.  Retired  Officers 
Association.  201  North  Washington  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  201  North 
Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,417. 

A.  James  E.  Wanko.  Society  of  American 
Florists,  901  North  Washington  St.,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  FlorisU,  901  North 
Washington  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Barbara  Wanner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward,  818  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baker  Si  Hostetler.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for: 
Soap  &  Detergent  Association.  475  Park 
Avenue  South  at  32d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
16016. 

A.  G.  Fletcher  Ward.  Jr..  Montogomery 
Ward  Si  Co..  Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  530.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  Si  Co..  Inc..  One 
Montomery  Ward  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60671. 

A.  John  E.  Ward.  182  Soundview  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10606. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America. 
Inc..  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  United  Auto- 
mobile, (UAW)  Aerospace  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America,  1757  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. (UAW)  Aerospace  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America.  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $13,614.63.    E.  (9)  $215. 

A.  Jack  Ware.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,530.    E.(9)  $233.07. 

A.  Michael  O.  Ware.  Conoco  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Conoco  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Peter  F.  Warker,  TRW  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc.  23555  Euclid  Avenue  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner,  Jr.,  DGA  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  E>aA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036:  for: 
Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty, 
31700  Blagnac,  France. 

D.  (6)  $618.69.    E.  (9)  $640.28. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner.  Jr..  DGA  Interna- 
tional Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225-19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  for: 
Sofreavla.  75  rue  la  Boetle.  Paris  8eme 
France. 

A.    Washington   Gas   Light   Co..    1100   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 
E.  (9)  $1,208.72. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  7755  East  Marginal  Way. 
Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  La- 
clede Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  Culver  City.  Calif. 
90230. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1800  Century  Park 
East.  Lofi  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Raytheon  Co..  141  Spring  Street.  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  02173. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  V/ashipgton  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Rockwell  International.  2230  East  Im- 
perial Highway.  EI  Segundo.  Calif.  90245. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  1  Space  Park,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp.,  United 
Technologies  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06101. 
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A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Vought  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  225907,  Dallas. 
Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Ballding,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $349.04. 

A.  Washington  State  NARAL,  P.O.  Box 
15549,  Seattle.  Wash.  98115. 
D.  (6)  $20,692.07.    E.  (9)  $13,343.83. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Watson.  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Arlington.  VA.  22202. 

B.  Rockwell  International.  1745  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $495.    E.  (9)  $171.20. 

A.  Carolyn  Herr  Watts,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  George  B.  Watts.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  L.  Watts,  NASBIC,  618  Washing- 
ton Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  618  Washington 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Bruce  H.  Watzman,  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, Coal  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,187.50.    E.  (9)  $552.67. 

A.  Judith  G.  Waxman,  National  Health 
Law  Program.  1424  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program.  2639 
South  La  Cienega  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90034. 

D.  (6)  $2,601.55    E.  (9)  $2,261.40. 

A.  William  J.  Way,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,332.38. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Weatherly,  2733  Carter 
Farm  Court,  Alexandria,  Va.  22306. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

A.  William  H.  Weatherspoon.  North  Caro- 
lina Petroleum  Council.  P.O.  Box  167.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,038.47. 

A.  Vernon  Weaver,  Stephens  Overseas 
Services  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $26. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Webb.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Kennecott  Corp..  Ten  Stamford  Forum. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 
D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $326.78. 

A.  Frederick  L.  Webber.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  IIU  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,559.    E.  (9)  $326.96. 

A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  Si  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylvtuiia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Paratransit  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  340276,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33134 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Webster,  Chamberlain  &  Bean,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists. 55  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica- 
go. 111.  60604. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 
Mott  Foundation  Building.  Flint.  Mich. 
48502. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kidder,  Peabody  Si  Co.,  Inc.,  10  Han- 
over Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

E.  (9)  $108.71. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffied,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  c/o  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,176.25. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  No.  350,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penobscot  Nation,  Community  Build- 
ing, Indian  Island,  Maine  04468. 

D.  (6)  $437.50    E.  (9)  $287.30. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  No.  350,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Skanska  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  8330  Old  Court- 
house Road,  Building  Tycon  2,  Suite  500, 
Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Webster  Si  Sheffield,  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

B.  Smith,  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp.,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10105. 

D.  (6)  $13,750. 

A.  Lee  Weddlg,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Charles  W.  Wegner.  Jr..  Professional 
Insurance  Agents.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Suite  202,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Fred  Wegner,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 


D.  (6)  $465.35.    E.  (9)  $19.56. 


A.  Lauren  C.  Wellburg,  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  104,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $646.    E.  (9)  $56.98. 

A.  Donald  G.  Weinert,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Joan  Welnstock,  American  Optometric 
Association,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  206, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antloch,  111.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $35.31.    E.  (9)  $108.72. 

A.  Joel  A.  Weiss,  Acurex  Solar  Corp.,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  No.  400,  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Acurex  Solar  Corp.,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  No.  400,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,640.76.    E.  (9)  $323.56. 

A.  Michael  A.  Weiss,  Tenneco  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss,  National  Security 
Traders  Association,  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
55  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,625.    E.  (9)  $408.34. 

A.  Judith  H.  Weltz,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,476.    E.  (9)  $93.86. 

A.  L.  H.  Wells.  Shell  Oil  Company.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Company,  P.O.  Box  2463. 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  W.  R.  Werner,  CertainTeed  Corp.,  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  860. 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19482. 

A.  Fred  Werthelmer,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,999.98.    E.  (9)  $303.24. 

A.  Joy  C.  West,  Migrant  Legal  Action  Pro- 
gram, 806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  806 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,016.38.    E.  (9)  $1,235.04. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  W.  P.  West,  Jr..  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Room  No.  204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga  30320. 
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A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  III.  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  No.  805.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Western  Co.  of  North  America.  P.O. 
Box  186.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

E.  (9)  $215.90. 

A.  Western  Growers  Association.  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Western  Radiological  Group.  Suite  2. 
2044  Armacost  Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90025.  ' 

A.  John  F.  Wetzel.  Motorcycle  Industry 
Council.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Wexler  <fe  Associates.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco  Inc.,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $555.83. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Cos.,  6441  Grand  Boulevard 
NW.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73116. 

D.  (6)  $22,500.    E.  (9)  $660.74. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation. 1705  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,345.    E.  (9)  $35.74. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler,  Continental  Airlines. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1017. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Airlines.  International  Air- 
port. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  S0009. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Brian  B.  Whalen.  International  Har- 
vester Co..  401  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $110.50. 

A.  George  Whaley.  Carl  Byolr  &  Asso- 
ciates. 1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates.  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Sun  Co..  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $363.80. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler.  Fertilizer  Institute. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  William  Whichard.  Jr..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Brenda  J.  White,  140  Park  Place.  Room 
807.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $2,938.48.    E.  (9)  $166.76. 

A.  Donald  F.  White.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  John  Thomas  White  II.  Tenneco  Inc.. 
490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Alton  W.  Whitehouse.  1750  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  aeveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Bennett  C.  Whitlock.  Jr..  American 
Trucking  Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $859.90. 

A.  James  A.  Whitman.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
1417-D49.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

A.  William  F.  Whitsitt.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $86.58. 

A.  David  E.  Whitten.  Fertilizer  Institute, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,908.11. 

A.  Wickwire.  Lewis.  Goldmark  St  Schorr. 
500  Maynard  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98104. 

B.  Mayor  and  City  Council.  City  of  Seat- 
tle. Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

A.  Nina  Faye  Widenmann.  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co..  P.O.  Box  21666.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21666,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $919.88.    E.  (9)  $3,220.09. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann.  American 
Paper  Institute.  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Harry  G.  Wiles  II.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 


A.  Jerry  C.  Wilkerson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1005.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1005. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $1,855. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wa- 
shakie. Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  Si  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  Si  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp..  36 
South  SUte  Street,  Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  St  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  10  East  North  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  WUkinson.  Cragim  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  <Sc  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Montana. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  European  Travel  Commission,  488 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragim  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  VaUey  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  817, 
Hoopa,  Calif. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  St  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  "IDCMA." 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,521.50.    E.  (9)  $48. 

A.  WUkinson.  Cragim  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $3,353.    E.  (9)  $40.57. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragim  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp..  First  National 
Bank  Building.  1300  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97201. 

O.  (6)  $5,355.50.    E.  (9)  $1,223.37. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $36.26. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NANA  Regional  Corp.,  Inc.,  Box  49, 
Kotzebue,  Alaska  99752. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Shee  Atika.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  4578.  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  Alaska  99835. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Hawaii.  Department  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies.  P.O.  Box  541.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii  96809. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  National  Bank  of  Oregon.  Port- 
land, Oreg.:  (for  "Remaining  Members"  of 
the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  Oreg.). 

A.  Sandra  L.  Willett,  624  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  40W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Ralph  E.  WiUham.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,977.50. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly.  1000  Hill  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  LTV  Tower.  1525  Elm 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Williams  Si  Connolly.  839  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  William  H.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  500  Neponset 
Avenue,  Dorchester,  Mass.  02122. 

A.  James  H.  Williams,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Lee  Wiiiiams.  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Lucinda  L.  Williams.  1111  19th  Street. 
Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  WiUiams.  Myers  St  Quiggle.  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Church  Alliance  for  Clarification  of 
ERISA.  511  North  Akard  Building,  Suite 
311,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $8,950.    E.  (9)  $375.78. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  United  Airlines, 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  No.  607,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chica- 
go. 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1402.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos.  of  America. 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1402.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)  $49.65. 

A.  Betsy  Willson-Messer.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 


B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $291.92.    E.  (9)  $18.50. 

A.  Charlotte  Wilmer.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  St  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  St  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G-rV  Children's  Coalition.  Room  1100. 
1666  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Bjorg  Opdahl  Wilson.  UNICEF  Infor- 
mation Service,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF.  331 
East  38th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003 

B.  City  of  Gardena.  1700  West  62d  Street. 
Gardena.  Calif.  90247. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $2,396.16. 

A.  Charles  D.  Wilson.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $466.89. 

A.  Dena  L.  Wilson.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  1000.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1000,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $131.11. 

A.  Donnie  E.  Wilson.  Husky  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  295  North.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380.  Cody. 
Wyo.  82414. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  James  E.  Wilson.  Jr..  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson.  216  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  RMI.  Inc.,  225  West  30th  Street.  Na- 
tional City.  Calif.  92050. 

D.  (6)  $1,230. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson.  Room  400.  499  South 
Capitol  Street,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  WUliam  A.  Wilson  III.  8001  Braddock 
Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$18. 

A.  Windels.  Marx.  Davies  &  Ives,  51  West 
51st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  120  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Winkelmann.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $669.32. 

A.  Kathleen  J.  Winn,  Pennzoii  Co..  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoii  Co..  Pennzoii  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)$475.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie.  Cities  Service  Gas 
Co..  P.O.  Box  25128.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
73125. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Company.  P.O.  Box 
25128.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73125. 

A.  Louise  V.  Winstead.  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute. 1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  GIC  Financial  Services  Corp.,  9701 
West  Higgins  Road.  Suite  420.  Rosemont, 
ni.  60018. 

E.  (9)  $5.50. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. 665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

E.  (9)  $16.70.° 

A.  Mark  E.  Winter.  American  Land  Title 
Association.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alan  M.  Wiseman.  Suite  900.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast.  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

E.  (9)  $2,775. 

A.  Richard  P.  Witherall.  Colorado  Rail- 
road Association.  420  Denver  Club  Building, 
Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  420 
Denver  Club  Building.  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

A.  Witkowskl.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  and 
Brodsky.  P.C..  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Coordinating  Council  on  Manufactured 
Housing  Finance.  Suite  350,  1575  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,175.50. 

A.  Wltkowski.  Weiner,  McCaffrey  St 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Foremost  Insurance  Co..  5800  Foremost 
Drive  SE..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  49501. 

D.  (6)  $821.50. 

A.  Witkowskl,  Weiner,  McCaffrey  St 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fi- 
nance Association.  1575  Eye  Street  NW., 
Suite  350.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $2,015.11. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Wltte.  910  17th  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  P\>unda- 
tion.  910  17th  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  H.  C.  Witthaus,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.    Oenenl    Motors    Corp..    3044    West 
Onnd  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 
D.(0)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $035.31. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  The  Trane  Co..  2020 
14th  Street.  North  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co..  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8.33. 

A.  Don  Womack,  Texas  Utilities  Services 
Inc..  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Wash- 
inston.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,407.    E.  (9)  $127.60. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.    E.  (9)  $1,197. 

A.  Charles  A.  Wood.  National  Fuel  Oas 
Distribution  Corp..  Room  900.  10  Lafayette 
Square.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp.. 
National  Fuel  Oas  Supply  Co..  Penn-York 
Energy  Co..  Seneca  Resources  Co..  National 
Fuel  Oas  Co. 

D.  (6)  $714.40.    E.  (9)  $2,122.88. 

A.  W.  Alan  Woodford.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  2501  M  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Diane  Woodruff.  Committee  of  Urban 
Program  Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,361.00. 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  (for:  Airbus 
Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servant  31700 
Blagnac.  France).  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $229.43.   . 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc..  (for:  Eiu-ope- 
an  Aerospace  Corp..  1101  15th  Strret  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005).  1225  19th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International.  Inc.,  (for:  Sofrea- 
via.  7  rue  la  Boehe,  Paris  8eme,  France). 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Richard  P.  Woods.  Pacific  Resources, 
Inc.,  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  540.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,  Inc..  733  Bishop 
Street,  P.O.  Box  3379,  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
06813. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  William  E.  Woods.  National  Association 
of  Retail  DruggisU.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gisU, 1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  Tesoro  Petroleum 
Corp..  1775  K  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp.,  8700  Tesoro 
Drive.  San  Antonio.  Tex  78286. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Edward  A.  WooUey.  Jones,  Hirsch  8t 
Bull,  405  Lexington  Avenue.  Suite  3600. 
New  York.  NY.  10174. 

B.  CTI-Container  Transport  Internation- 
al. Inc..  445  Hamilton  Avenue.  White  Plains. 
N.Y.  10601. 

D.  (6)  $472.^2    E.  (9)  $66.32. 

A.  Linda  Anzalone  Woolley.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

Ronald  L.  Wooten,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  Consol  Plaza. 
1800  Washington  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15241. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.    E.  (9)$160. 

A.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee,  600  Valley  Road,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $4,958.65.    E.  (9)  $10,551.32. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth.  HUl  and  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  William  R.  Worthen.  National  Tax 
LimiUtion  Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,150.    E.  (9)$619. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  1175.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G-4  Childrens'  Coalition.  7309  Delfield 
Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

E.  (9)  $32.04. 

A.  Franklin  L.  Wright.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  William  L.  Wright,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  1901 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  LUly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $197.50. 

A.  Richard  E.  Wyckoff.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $192. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S..  Inc..  Wash- 
ington Office.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  703, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  T.  Albert  Yamada.  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Edward  R.  Yawn,  the  Edison  Electric 
InsUtute.  nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,064.    E.  (9)  $187.01. 

A.  Kim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  Street.  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  8120  Fenton  Street, 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

D.  (6)  $4,980.78.    E.  (9)  $5,154.67. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  D.  Scott  Yohe,  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Room  204.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)  $390.    E.  (9)  $82.40. 

A.  G.  Reynolds  Young.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Hugh  F.  Young.  Jr.,  National  Paint  & 
Coatings  Association,  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Paint  <b  Coatings  Association, 
1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  Andrew  Young.  Suite  207.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Oreenway 
Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Judith  Young.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors  "  ,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $173.31. 

A.  Thane  Young.  National  Association  of 
Realtors  »  .  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors  "  .  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611: 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $185.09. 

A.  Betsy  Younkins,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $132.04. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch.  50  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Harry  M.  Zachem,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.. 
1025  Coimecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 
D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Donald  M.  Zahn.  8001  Braddock  Road, 
Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $185.    E.  (9)  $372.78. 

A.  Lynn  Zakupowsky,  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Steven  S.  Zaleznick.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association— American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associ- 
ation—American Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 1909  K  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 
20049. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $160.82. 

A.  Bamaby  Zall.  Federation  for  American 
Immigration  Reform  (FAIR).  2028  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform  2028  P  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.    E.  (9)  $144.38. 

A.  Barry  W.  Zander.  6113  Amhurst.  Me- 
talrie.  La.  70003. 


B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association.        B.   The   American   Business   Conference. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La.  70152.  Suite  209.   1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  S.  Zapp.  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,092.    E.  (9)  $214.25. 

A.  Janice  Zarro.  9  West  57th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc.,  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha.  Cooperative  Food 
Distributors  of  America.  1910  K  Street, 
NW..  No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1910  K  Street.  NW..  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  L.  Andrew  Zausner.  Pennzoll  Co..  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Pennzoll  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Philip  F.  Zeldman,  Suite  900,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Jerome  M.  Z^ifman.  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center.  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center. 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,910.    E.  (9)  $2,318. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack.  Suite  1100,  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp..  Box  727,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38194. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  757  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $14,335.73.    E.  (9)  $1,028.48. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver.  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Prances  A.  Zwenlg,  Center  to  FYotect 
Workers'  Rights,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Center  to  Protect  Workers'  Rights,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,500. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1981  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(NoTB.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  op  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Pioure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"PRELmiNARY"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X "  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  Iwth  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

Ut 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark   one  square   only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  tind  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  l)oth  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary "  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly "  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1 « 
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File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  REPRZsarr.'tTtvEs: 

Note  on  Item  "D."— <o)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ir  This  Report  Is  roR  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  avaUable  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipU  to  report 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.-^ome  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipte 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis! 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  Is  roR  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  ""D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  ""employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  ""B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

ReceipU  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1-  < Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2-  I Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  I Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5-  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

••  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

'•  * Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

this  page,  tabulate  data  under  under  the  headings  "Amount "  and 

8-  * Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"         "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last 

*nd '"'"'  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  Decem- 

ber 31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following 
Loans  Received  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  toon  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9-  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

11-  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

=  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  m. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "'E".— (a)  In  General  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ir  This  Report  Is  roR  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENDiTimEs  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $...„ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ ..Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


—Sec.  302(b). 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term   expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  toon  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amoumt,"  "Date  or 
Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  I>repare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  ""10") 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15,  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Albert  tL  Abrahams.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Realtors.  925  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60611: 
and  925  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  $6. 1 00.    E.  ( 9 )  $3,089.60. 

A.  Actors  Equity  Association.   165  West 
46th  Street.  New  Yorlc.  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,500     E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Charles  F.  Adams,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Advertising  Agencies.  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  666  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$750. 

A.  Raymond  T.  Adams,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  909,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  and  Superior 
Farming  Co.,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

A.  David  Alberswerth.  1006  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Organization  of  Resource 
Councils,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,025.06. 

A.  Robert  D.  Allen,  2845  Summit  Drive, 
Hillsborough,  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Robert  Alvarez,  E^nvironmental  Policy 
Center,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Associated  Universities.  Upton,  N.Y. 
11973. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $795.61. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  County  of  Suffolk.  H.  Lee  Dennison 
Building.  Veterans  Memorial  Highway. 
Hauppauge.  N.Y.  11787. 

E.  (9)  $1,058.09. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  Associates.  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  New  York  State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 1220  Washington  Avenue.  State 
Campus.  Albany.  N.Y.  12232. 

D.  (6)  $5,375.    E.  (9)  $2,751.80. 

A.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy.  1720  Regal  Row.  Suite  112,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75235. 

D.  (6)  $1,053.97.    E.  (0)  $11,425.42. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  777 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $2,285. 

A.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $11,452.89.    E.  (9)  $11,452.89. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068.  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $73,091.    E.  (9)  $73,091. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFlr-ClO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


E.  (9)  $62,071.78. 

A.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6)  $30,935.    E.  (9)  $30,935. 

A.  American  Health  Plaiming  Association. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  <6)  $416,303.51.    E.  (9)  $19,717.89. 

A.  American  Logistics  Association,  5205 
Leesburg  Pike,  No.  1213,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
22401. 

D.  (6)$550.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc,  225 
Main  Street,  Newlngton,  Conn.  06111. 

E.  (9)  $7,484.90. 

A.  American  Short  Line  RaUroad  Associ- 
ation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,464.57.    E.  (9)  $3,464.57. 

A.  American  Society  for  Medical  Technol- 
ogy. 1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  403. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,372.50.    E.  (9)  $3,270.84. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associ- 
ation. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $943.09. 

A.  American  Wind  Energy  Association. 
1609  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $385.70. 

A.  Americans  for  SALT,  1742  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Nancy  Amidei,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center,  2011  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center,  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $111.99. 

A.  Scott  G.  Anderson.  Burlington  North- 
em  Inc..  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc..  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.    E.  (9)  $1,304.90. 

A.  Tobias  Anthony,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  720,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Research-Cottrell,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1500. 
Somerville,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $733. 

A.  W.  Stanley  Armstrong,  American 
Mining  Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $52.74.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Corp..  1902  Wynnton 
Road.  Columbus.  Ga.  31906. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Corporate  Property  Investors,  230  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Realty  Committee,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Washigton.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Petroleum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
3331,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331, 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)'$437. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  First  Group,  Inc.,  1800  Avenue 
of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $833. 

A.  Arnold  Si  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Dealers  in  An- 
cient, Oriental  and  Primitive  Art,  159'/^  East 
94th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  INVSCO  Corp.,  120  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $630.    E.  (9)  $57.44. 

A.  Arnold  Sc  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  15  West  Slat 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  P.O. 
Box  5308.  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $3}.40. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arnold  A  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  1370  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  30th 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$310    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza.  Suite  3212.  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)$810.    E.  (9)  $13.20. 

A.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $32,950.    E.  (9)  $934.99. 

A.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organization.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  George  J.  Aste,  United  Airlines.  1825  K 
Street.  NW..  No.  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60666. 


D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Joseph  W.  Ayres,  American  P'arm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.    E.  (9)  $182. 

A.  William  Douglas  Badger.  12695  Castile 
Court,  Woodbrldge,  Va.  22192. 

B.  Christian  Action  Council.  Inc..  788  Na- 
tioni»:  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

D.  (6)  $4,560.    E.  (9)  $5,562.50. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation. Coal  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Albert  L.  Baldock.  Richardson-Vicks. 
Inc.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Richardson-Vicks.  Inc..  10  Westport 
Road.  Wilton,  Conn.  06897. 

D.  (6)  $140,000.    E.  (9)  $61.50. 

A.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60618. 

E.  (9)  $408. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  No.  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  No.  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $187.84. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows.  1201  SW.  12th.  Suite 
200.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties.  Douglas  County 
Court  House,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $916.85. 

A.  James  R.  Baxter,  2033  K  Street,  NW.. 
No.  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Construction  Employers 
Councu.  2033  K  Street.  NW..  No.  200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Josiah  Beeman.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,750.02.    E.  (9)  $1,451.85. 

A.  James  Beizer.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $840.60. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Bennett.  Crown  Zeller- 
bach.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  215.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach.  One  Bush  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  John  B.  Benton.  1010  Lamar.  Suite 
1800.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp..  1010  Lamar.  Suite  1800. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  David  Berick.  Environmental  Policy 
Center.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Envirormiental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Susan  Bingham,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


B.  National  Federal  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, 490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite 
3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Robert  Bird.  General  Mills.  Inc..  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  370. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.  (9)  $118.95. 

A.  Gerrie  BJomson  Bums,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  929,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Black,  Manafort  it  Stone,  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Air  Transportation,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.20.    E.  (9)  $6,250.20. 

A.  Black,  Manafort  &  Stone.  435  North 
Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  SanU  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $21,102.01. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder.  Environmental 
Policy  Center.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Peimsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Smith  Blair.  NARFE.  1533  New  Ham- 
shire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,135. 

A.  Helen  K.  Blank.  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  1520  New  Hamt)shire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund. 
D.  (6)  $2,578.    E.  (9)  $65.80. 

A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  dc  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise, Alameda  Roosevelt  2827,  San  Salva- 
dor, El  Salvador. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.    E.  (9)  $785.79. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  &  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  33  Monroe 
Street,  24th  Floor,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  David  Blatt,  Municipal  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 818  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  750,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee,  140  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $5,911.24.    E.  (9)  $1,160.23. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
No.  408,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3125  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
No.  408.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $4,093,75.    E.  (9)  $573 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
No.  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Conwnerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Edward  N.  Bond,  The  Boeing  Co..  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 


B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  SeatUe. 
Wash.  98124. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $680.98. 

A.  Jay  Bonltt.  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp.,  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)$105. 

A.  Boimeville  Associates.  Inc..  200  East 
South  Temple  No.  300.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84111. 

B.  Western  Regional  Council.  P.O.  Box 
8144.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84108. 

D.  (6)  $2,982.    E.  (9)  $7,332. 

A.  Edward  T.  Borda.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Connie  Borken-Hagen.  29  Cambridge 
Street.  London  SWl.  England. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Conmjerce  (UK). 
75  Brook  Street.  London  Wl.  England. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.    E.  (9)  $2,557.50. 

A.  Mary  M.  Bourdette.  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $380.46.    E.  (9)  $28.25. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland.  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $7,312.22. 

A.  Margueritte  Bracy.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,075.26.    E.  (9)  $359.98. 

A.  Dan  J.  Bradley.  733  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp.,  733  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $77.10. 

A.  Gene  M.  Bradley.  The  Boeing  Co..  1700 
N.  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$257. 

A.  S.  Gail  Bramblett.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

A.  Albert  E.  Brewster.  Northrop  Corp., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  1208.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  6c 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $21,120.    E.  (9)  $21,120. 

A.  Diane  V.  Brown.  International  Paper 
Co..  1620  Eye  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  Eye 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1127  Uth  Street. 
Suite  618.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp..  P.O.  Box  14000.  Las 
Vegas.  Nev. 

A.  John  J.  Brown.  1125  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  «1,058. 

A.  Brown  &  Roady,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1070.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  LouisviUe  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co..  908 
West  Broadway.  Louisville,  Ky.  40203. 

D.  (6)  $12,497.    E.  (9)  $507.51. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  City  Housing  Development 
Corp.,  75  Maiden  Lane,  8th  Floor,  New 
York,  NY.  10038. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgag*!  Loan  En- 
forcement St  Administration  Corp.,  11  West 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $517.50.    E.  (9)  $159.84. 

A.  Oarry  Bryant,  Migrant  Legal  Action 
Program,  Inc.,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bfigrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc., 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,209.31.    E.  (9)  $721.81. 

A.  John  S.  Buckley,  National  Tax  Limita- 
tion Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler.  BP  Goodrich  Co., 
1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  929,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  BP  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp..  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  406  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  12U  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Parcel  Shippers  Association.  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  406,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Chris  Burch,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.02.    E.  (9)  $461.63. 

A.  Busby,  Rehm  and  Leonard,  P.C.,  1629 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  ^Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America.  Inc.. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)$S0. 

A.  Bushnell.  Gage.  Relzen  &  Byington. 
P.C..  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumer  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp. 

A.  Bushnell.  Gage,  Reizen  tt  Byington, 
P.C,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Cellulose  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  Butler.  Binion,  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dorchester  Sea-3  Products,  Inc..  1300 
Main  Street,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.,  One  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $2,785.    E.  (9)  $110.72. 

A.  Morrison  Cain.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  California  Synfuels  Corp.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  tt 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Suite  602.  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  151  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

E.  (9)  $56.59. 

A.  Caplin  <Jc  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia,  P.O.  Box  1459.  Columbus,  Ga. 
31902. 

D.  (6)  $522. 

A.  David  Carley,  National  Association  of 
Public  Television  Stations,  955  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  7200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW,  Suite 
7200.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Peter  Carlson.  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Jack  M.  Carpenter,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $52.74.    E.  (9)  $47.80. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,884.80.    E.  (9)  $114.25. 

A.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
645,  Grand  Cayman  Islands,  Cayman  Is- 
Isuids,  British  West  Indies. 

A.  Henry  Chajet,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $27.47. 

A.  Henry  Chamberlain,  Priest  6t,  Pine, 
Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

D.  (6)  $84.    E.  (9)  $471.52. 

A.  John  A.  Chambers,  Satra  Corp.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  680,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satra  Corp.,  21  East  63d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  William  U.  Chandler,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Chappell  Communications  Manage- 
ment, 245  West  Elmwood  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
431.  Dayton,  Ohio  45459. 

B.  The  National  Management  Association, 
2210  Arbor  Boulevard,  Dayton,  Ohio  45439. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $500.83. 

A.  Donald  D.  Clancy.  7403  Greenfarms 
Drive,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45224. 

B.  Tele-Press  Associates,  Inc.,  341  East 
79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10001. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $2,249.19. 

A.  Anne  Harrison  Clark.  Population  Re- 
source Center.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Population  Resource  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,369. 

A.  Jean  Marshall  Clarke.  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women.  Inc..  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1048,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  Inc., 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Suite  1048,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

A.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $101,744.    E.  (9)  $4,068. 

A.  Coalition  for  Full  Nuclear  Accountabil- 
ity, Environmental  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,370.    E.  (9)  $8,370. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Fourth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Contract  Staffing  of  America,  Inc., 
17601  East  17th  Street,  Tustin,  Calif.  92680. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  Visa,  U.S.A.  Inc.. 
1620  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Visa,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  300  Clearway  View. 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.    E.  (9)  $236.92. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 
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A.  Stephen  J.  Collins,  Motor  Vehicle  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  420 
Denver  Club  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,418.58.    E.  (9)  $2,513.16. 

A.  Committee  for  Do-It- Yourself  House- 
hold Moving,  1100  17th  Street,  NW.,  No. 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Committee  for  Limit  of  Oil  Import,  400 
Newport  Center  Drive,  Suite  508,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92660. 

A.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $374. 

A.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 
E.  (9)  $4,558.95. 

A.  Stephen  N.  Conner.  Route  1.  Box  165, 
Easton.  Md.  21601. 

B.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  c/o  Royal  Embassy  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  1520  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $1,357.89. 

A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

E.  (9)  $512.50. 

A.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
23451,  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

E.  (9)  $12,050. 

A.  Charles  F.  Cook,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,103.03.    E.  (9)$1S. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aleutian/Pribilof  Islands  Association, 
Inc..  1689  C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501. 

A.  Cook.  Purceil.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Cook.  Purceil.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bank  of  Louisville,  500  West  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bulova  Systems  &  Instruments  Corp.. 
Green  Acres  Road  West,  P.O.  Box  189, 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11582. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Citizens  Deposit  Bank,  Post  Office  Box 
8,  Vanceburg,  Ky.  41179. 


D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil.  Hansen  Si  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Four 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Cook,  P>urcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  First  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  1544  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Cook.  Purceil,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hamilton  Technology,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1609,  Columbia  Avenue,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
17604. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Cook.  Purceil.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  N.  C.  Machinery.  Box  3562,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Assoc.,  Inc.. 
401  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roadway  Express,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  471. 
1077  Gorge  Boulevard,  Akron,  Ohio  44309. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Cook.  Purceil,  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp.;  Alaska  Native 
VUlage  Corp. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook.  Purceil.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp.,  3800 
Frederica  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $95.56. 

A.  Cook.  Purceil,  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  8th  floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $53.06. 

A.  Cook,  Purceil,  Hsinsen  &  Henderson, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,237.50. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,766.    E.  (9)  $23,365.99. 

A.  Patrick  H.  Corcoran,  Association  of  Oil 
Pipe  Lines,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006 


B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

A.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  IfW.,  Suite  310. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,450. 

A.  Council  Of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners. 
11222  Silverleaf  Drive.  Fairfax  Station.  Va. 
22039. 

E.  (9)  $1,061.80. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  American  Psychiat- 
ric Association,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,948.85.    E.  (9)  $637.65. 

A.  Eric  Cox.  1011  Arlington  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  World  Federalists  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $782.98. 

A.  Cramer  St  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Norman.  Lawrence.  Patterson  St  Far- 
relL 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $871.31. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft.  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association,  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,625. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

D.  (6)$102.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20C36. 

B.  Helicopter  Association  International, 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  430.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$204.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacor  Corp.,  1900  North  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19122. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crutchfield.  1409  East  Bou- 
levard, Charlotte,  N.C.  28203. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  One  Gen- 
eral Street.  Akron,  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Gerard  L.  Cullen,  7900  Callaghan  Road, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  1000  Fifth 
Street,  Columbus,  Ind.  47201. 

A.  Gary  L.  Curran.  328  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Conservative  Caucus,  422  Maple  Street. 
Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Current,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  St  Mosle. 
100  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 
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B.  United  SUtes  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
45  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Jay  B.  Cutler,  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation. 1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

D.  (6)  $4,703.50.    E.  (9)  $689.94. 

A.  Tracy  Danese.  P.O.  Box  529100.  Miami, 
Fla.  33152. 

B.  Florida  Power  Sc,  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

E.  (9)  $2,232.50. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  &  Palmeter.  P.C, 
1810  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importer's  Association, 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.. 
Inc..  1156  ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,688. 

A.  John  L.  Davidson.  Jr..  The  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  510  Locust 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63188. 

A.  Edwin  I.  Davis,  1510  First  City  East 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  Coastal  Tower.  Houston. 
Tex. 

D.  (6)$200    E.  (9)  $630.30. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  P.C  723  Washington  Building. 
Washbigton.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3166. 
Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  St 
Wilson,  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch.  Inc..  721  Pestalozzi 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  P.C,  723  Washington  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  St 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp..  620  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  St 
Wilson.  P.C,  723  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Dial  Finance  Corp.,  207  Ninth  Street, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50307. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  St 
Wilson.  P.C,  723  Washington  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  St 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Kellon  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 
D.  (6)  $5,000    E.  (9)  $212.50. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox,  Holroyd  St 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  BuUding. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  400  North 
Avenue.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

A.  Dawson,  RiddeU,  Fox,  Holroyd  St 
Wilson,  P.C,  723  Washington  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rohm  Si  Haas  Co..  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $1,765.    E.  (9)  $138.01. 

A.  Dawson,  RiddeU,  Fox,  Holroyd  St 
WUson,  PC.  723  Washington  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Brewers  Association.  Inc.,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Dawson.  RiddeU.  Fox.  Holroyd  St 
WUson.  P.C.  723  Washington  BuUding. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  WUliams  Companies,  One  Williams 
Center.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  $2,700. 

A.  John  RusseU  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  CoaUtion  of  Automotive  Associations. 

A.  John  RusseU  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Market  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Robert  B.  Delano,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  225  Touhy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge.  lU.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  lU.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dennis  C  Dix.  Outdoor  Power  Equip- 
ment Institute.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  H.  A.  Doersam,  517  Powell  Drive,  An- 
napolis, Md.  21401. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  HFC  Inter- 
national Headquarters,  2700  Sanders  Road, 
Prospect  Heights,  111.  60070. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $1,459.20. 

A.  James  F.  Dohery,  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America.  Inc..  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Groups  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
701.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,765.    E.  (9)  $1,765. 

A.  JtUie  Domenick,  Municipal  Labor  Com- 
mittee, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  330, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee,  140  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $11,738.58.    E.  (9)  $1,373.14. 

A.  Domestic  Petroleum  CouncU,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association,  900 
First  City  National  Bank  BuUding,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $102,000.    E.  (9)  $45,496.06. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue,  230  Southern  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice,  Inc..  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.10. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Dom,  KUpatrick  St  Cody, 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  KUpatrick  Si  Cody.  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$980.    E.  (9)  $66.50. 

A.  Theodore  Douglas,  2501  59th  Street.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63130. 

B.  Missouri  State  Conferences  of  Painters 
and  AUled  Trades.  2501  59th  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63130. 

A.  John  C  Doyle,  Jr.,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Pohcy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Jerome  L.  Dreyer.  1300  North  17th 
Street.  Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organizations.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Lawrence  M.  Dubin,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corp..  122  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $2,193. 

A.  Douglas  Duerr.  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $157.75. 

A.  Louise  C  Dunlap.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Eiuivonmental  PoUcy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Michael  V.  Durando,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  lU.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)$130. 

A.  Raymond  Durazo  Air-Condltioning  & 
Refrigeration  Institute.  1815  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Condltioning  St  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$800. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, 7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  No.  2201,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Doss  Aviation.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  725.  Fort 
Rucker.  Ala.  36360. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Cherokee  Nation,  P.O.  Box  119,  Tahle- 
quah.  Okla.  74464. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 
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B.  lU  International  Management  Corp.. 
1500  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Oklahoma  Association  of  Electric 
Coops.  P.O.  Box  11047.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  73111. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  U.S.  Maritime  Committee.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.  No.  420,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
No.  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs. 
Inc.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$16S. 

A.  Phyllis  Eisen.  Zero  Population  Growth. 
Inc..  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Jonathan  P.  Ela,  Sierra  Club,  142  West 
Gorham  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $552.15.    E.  (9)  $1,196.62. 

A.  Jane  E.  Elder.  Sierra  Club,  142  West 
Oorham  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,166.25. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth.  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,438.51.    E.  (9)  $179.60. 

A.  Enterprise  Consultants.  Inc..  Suite  100. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Christian  Voice,  418  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002;  Sclavo.  Inc..  5  Man- 
sard Court.  Wayne.  N.J.  07470;  Dravo  UtU- 
ity  Constructors.  Inc..  Two  Pennsylvania 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10121. 

D.  (6)  $4,700.    E.  (9)  $173.32. 

A.  Environmental  Action.  Inc..  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $24,550.89.    E.  (9)  $24,550.89. 

A.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $53,490.35.    E.  (9)  $64,828.25. 

A.  Epstein  Becker  Borsody  Si  Green.  P.C. 
1140  19th  Street  NW..  No.  900.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  No.  214. 
Cabin  John  Mall,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road. 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

D.  (6)  $340 

A.  Epstein  Becker  Borsody  &  Green.  P.C. 
1140  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  900.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  No.  214,  Cabin  John  MaU, 
11325  Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac,  Md. 
20854. 

D.  (6)  $340 

A.  WUliam  J.  Evans.  Suite  901,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
Suite  901,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 
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D.  (6)$284.    E.  (9)  $356.26. 

A.  PaUbrook  Public  UtUity  District.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Farquhar.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Fay.  Alr-Condltlonlng  St  Re- 
frigeration Institute.  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  Si  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$600. 

A.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  2028  P  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,596.36. 

A.  Bradford  L.  Ferguson.  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp., 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  lU 
60604. 

A.  C  H.  Fields.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2225  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  lU.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $5,153.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  5th  Pro-Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  1120  Michigan  Boule- 
vard. Dunedin,  Fla.  33528. 

E.  (9)  $7.52. 

A.  Samuel  Fine.  Priest  &  Fine.  Inc..  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

D.  (6)$90.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Theodora  Fine.  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,035.25.    E.  (9)  $699.87. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  Fink.  Sonnenscheln  Carlin 
Nath  &  Rosenthal.  8000  Sears  Tower.  Chi- 
cago, m.  60606. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  Mortgage  Trust,  233 
South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $6,910.    E.  (9)  $917.57. 

A.  First  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee,  6  Maxfield  Court,  Barrington, 
R.I.  02806. 

D.  (6)  $6,228.    E.  (9)  $2,250.84. 

A.  First  Pro-Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  10  North  77th  Avenue, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

A.  Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank,  900  17th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)$22S.    E.  (9)$225. 

A.  James  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Hospital  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  State,  15  Computer  Drive 
West,  Albany,  N.Y.  12205. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State,  15  Computer  Drive  West,  Albany, 
N.Y.  12205. 

D.  (6)$313.    E.  (9)$416. 

A.  Pood  Research  and  Action  Center,  2011 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $15,090.37. 


A.  Albert  A.  Fox.  AUied  Chemical  Corp.. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000- 
R.  Morristown.  N  J.  07960. 

D.  (6)$125.    E.  (9)$45. 

A.  Donald  Praher.  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,629.12.    E.  (9)  $40.50. 

A.  George  Franklin.  Kellogg  Co..  235 
Porter  Street.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

B.  KeUogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  LesUe  E.  Freed.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  201.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  American  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  David  W.  Freer,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Western  OU  St  Gas  Association,  727 
West  Seventh  Street,  Suite  850,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Gay  H.  Priedmann,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Southern  CaUfomla  Gas  Co.,  720  West 
Eighth  Street— M.L.  1208,  Los  Angeles. 
CaUf.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $5,310. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby.  Chase  Btanhattan 
Bank,  N.A.,  900  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  NJL.  1 
Chase  Manhatten  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)  $136.50. 

A.  David  C  FuUarton.  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $2,250. 

A.  Fulton  Energy  Corp.,  2727  East  21st 
Street,  Suite  301.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74114. 
E.  (9)  $24.75. 

A.  G-4  ChUdren's  Coalition,  9309  Delfield 
Street.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 
D.  (6)$8.    E.  (9)  $230.87. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  Si  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Delaware  &  Hudson  RaUway  Co.,  The 
Delaware  St  Hudson  BuUding,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12207. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Noranda  Mining.  Inc..  986  Atherton 
Drive.  Suite  220.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

D.  (6)  $3,228.    E.  (9)  $269.70. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  St  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Northwest  Food  Producers  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1976,  WoodlnvUle,  Wash.  98072. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  St  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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B.   Totem   oceaii   Trailer   Express. 
1000  Olive  Way.  SeatUe,  Wash.  98101. 
D.  (6)  $3,960.    E.  (9)  $307.30. 
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A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  St  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  For  World  Trade. 
Fourth  &  Battery  Building.  Suite  925.  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98121. 

D.  (6)  $750.65.    E.  (9)  $282.45. 

A.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $91.20. 

A.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue.  18th  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $2,691.    E.  (9)  $2,691. 

A.  Thomas  W.  George,  315  Westgate 
Building,  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Texas  Water  Conditioning  Association. 
8517  Appalachian  Drive.  Austin,  Tex. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $118.03. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite 
1100,  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ak-Chin  Indian  Community  Council. 
Route  2  Box  No.  27.  Maricopa.  Ariz.  85239. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  Si  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Colville  Business  Council,  Box  150,  Nes- 
pelem.  Wash.  99155. 

E.  (9)  $1,300.10. 


B.   Godfrey   Association,   Inc.,   918   16th 
Street  NW..  S-SOl,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Neil   B.   Goldstein.   Sierra  Club,   800 
Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,065.48.    E.  (9)  $2,406.10. 

A.  Jack     Golodner.     1140     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association.  165  W.  46th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $463.47. 


Byler  St  Associates,  1100 
Suite  1100.  Washington, 


17th 
D.C. 


A.  Gerard 

Street  NW., 
20036. 

B.  Commissioned  Officers  Association, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  1750  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  St  Associates,  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Inter-Trlbal  Council  of  Arizona.  124  W. 
Thomas  Road.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  P.O. 
Box  217.  Cass  Lake.  Minn.  55633. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Gerard 
17th  Street 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Papago   Tribe 
Sells,  Ariz.  85634. 


Byler  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 


of  Arizona,   Box   837. 


Byler  St  Associates.  Inc.,  1100 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 


A.  Gerard, 
17th  Street 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Tulallp  Tribes,  6700  Totem  Beach 
Road,  Marysville,  Wash.  89270. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


American     Farm 
13th  Street  NW., 


A.  Vemle  Glasson, 
Bureau  Federation.  425 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $6. 
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A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co..  229  South 
18th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 


A.    Godfrey    Associates.    Inc. 
Street  NW..  S-501.  Washington, 


,    918    16th 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  918   16th  Street 
NW..  S-501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Jack  Golodner.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFLr-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,160. 

A.  Alfonso  J.  Gonzalez.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers.  Inc.,  1425  H  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  1425  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $720. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
No.  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW.  Inc.,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  No.  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ann  M.  Gosler.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13.19.    E.  (9)  $3.60. 

A.  George  B.  Gould  III,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $10,197.31.    E.  (9)  $4,496.84. 

A.  John  K.  Gram.  Public  Timber  Purchas- 
ers Group.  714  Oregon  Bank  Building.  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group.  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

D.  (6)  $1,781.25.    E.  (9)  $207.75. 

A.  Edward  Shawn  Grandls,  317  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Ruth  P.  Graves,  Reading  Is  Fundamen- 
tal, Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza,  Suite  4800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

B.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc.,  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  Suite  4800.  Washington, 
D.C.  20560. 

D.  (6)  $120.    E.  (9)  $25.80. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Incorporated,  633 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10017  (for: 
David  A.  Witts). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Incorporated.  633 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (for: 
Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Incorporated.  633 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y..  10017  (for: 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  America). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  HIU  and  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton.  Incorporated.  633 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y..  10017. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Incorporated.  633 
Third  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y.,  10017  (for: 
Motorola  Communications,  Incorporated). 

A.  Marglt  S.  Oreenspon,  2626  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Richard  J.  Gruenwald,  2033  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Construction  Employees 
Council,  2033  K  Street  NW.,  No.  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Guenther,  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  202,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
No.  202,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $126. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Foundation.  1300  Market 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  St  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pepslco,  Inc. 

A.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $513,081.16.    E.  (9)  $32,234.49. 

A.  Erllng  Hansen,  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $115.53.    E.  (9)  $115.53. 

A.  Rayburn  Hanzllk.  Suite  400.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,641.35.    E.  (9)  $560.18. 

A.  Ralph  R.  Harding,  305  Hearthstone 
Drive.  Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  AMPCO  Foods,  Inc.,  Box  592,  Black- 
foot.  Idaho  83221. 

D.  (6)  $36,000.    E.  (9)  $3,906.42. 

A.  Harris,  Beach,  Wilcox,  Rubin  and 
Levey,  Two  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
14614;  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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B.  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists, 
Inc..  163  Cold  Spring  Road.  Syosset.  N.Y 
11791. 

D.  (6)  $660. 

A.  Bruce  Hawley.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,937.    E.  (9)$28. 

A.  John  D.  Heffner,  Smith  &  Pepper,  1776 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Private  Rail- 
road Car  Owners,  Inc.,  969  Santa  Ysabel 
Avenue,  Baywood  Park,  Calif.  93402. 

D.  (6)  $716.49.    E.  (9)  $49.84. 

A.  Henkel  &  Lamon,  P.C,  229  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  2500  Peachtree  Center— Cain 
Tower,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303 

B.  Colonial  Life  &  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  P.O.  Box  1365,  Columbia.  S.C. 
29201. 

A.  Henkel  &  Lamon.  P.C.  229  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  2500  Peachtree  Center— Cain 
Tower,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30043. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators,  Inc.,  No. 
300,  Three  Piedmont  Center,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30305. 

A.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

E.  (9)  $10,830. 

A.  Esther  Herst.  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation,  1343  F 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3,055. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp., 
141  Werft  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  One  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $840. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  One  First  Na- 
tional Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

D.  (6)  $210.    E.  (9)  $195.87. 

A.  E.  Joseph  Hillings.  P.O.  Box  44.  Winter 
Park.  Fla.  32790. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $596.15. 
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A.    James    D.    Hittle,    3137    South 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22204. 


14th 


B.  Vought  Corp.,  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $482.02. 

A.  Sheila  K.  Hlxson,  1101  17th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  DenUl  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michele  ODonnell  Holbrook.  National 
Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Co..  Room  900.  10  La- 
fayette Square.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp., 
National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp.,  National 
Fuel  Gas  Co.,  Penn-York  Energy  Co.. 
Seneca  Resources  Co. 

D.  (6)  $467.20.    E.  (9)  $1,298.25. 

A.  James  L.  Holt,  Kennecott  Corp.,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp.,  Ten  Stamford  Forum, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,529.98. 

A.  Harriet  Holtzman.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Envirorunental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  111.. 
60604. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  One  First 
National  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60618. 

D.  (6)  $840. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  Room  5200,  One 
First  National  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Hopkins  St  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corp.,  122  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $2,193. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  Room  5200.  One 
First  National  Plaza.  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

D.  (6)  $210.    E.  (9)  $195.87. 

A.  John  F.  Horty,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
710,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals, 1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  710,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006 


E.  (9)  $1,292.05. 


A.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State,  15  Computer  Drive  West,  Albany 
N.Y.  12205. 

D.  (6)  $3,924.    E.  (9)  $3,924. 

A.  Howell  Corp.,  1010  Lamar,  Suite  1800, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle.  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $147.19. 

A.  Tony  R.  Huerta,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,928.26. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull,  497  Stockbridge 
Avenue,  Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Ctorp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Hunton  &  Williams,  P.O.  Box  1535, 
Richmond.  Va.  23212. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,395. 


A.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  202,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 

D.  (6)  $108,288.    E.  (9)  $74,238.82. 

A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  303  East— Room  23,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $8,580. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25,558.61. 

A.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $8,520. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Jacobl,  MinnesoU  Mining  St 
Manufacturing  Co.,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke.  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Farmland  Industries,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans. 
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A.  Thomas  Destry  Janis.  529  Tennessee 
Avenue.  Alexandria,  Va.  22305. 

B.  National  Parks  St  Conservation  Associ- 
ation, 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $427.05.    E.  (9)  (84.52. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  (362.60.    E.  (9)  $237.12. 

A.  PhUip  K.  Jehle.  SmithKline  Corp.,  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  SmithKline  Corp.,  1500  Spring  Garden 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$160. 

A.  Walter  W.  John,  Organization  of  Pro- 
fessional Employees  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Room  1414,  South  Building, 
USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA),  Room  1414,  South  Agriculture 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

D.  (6)  $703.37. 

A.  Stuart  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Dock  Railway,  334  Furman 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,325.    E.  (9)  $11.75. 

A.  Jones.  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue,  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Policy  Center.  538  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Linda  Wolf  Jones,  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)$945.    E.  (9)$698. 

A.  Keiki  Kehoe,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley.  2727  North  Central 
Avenue.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  U-Haul  International,  Inc.,  2727  North 
Central  Avenue.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kelly.  1007  Market  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  St  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  E>el.  19898. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  <b  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  <k  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)$540. 

A.  VyUutas  Kerbelis.  69  Cottage  Street. 
Bar  Harbor.  Maine  04609. 

B.  Aras. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Kilpatrick  Si  Cody,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Furniture  Rental  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 50  West  Broad  Street,  Suite  1331,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43215. 


E.  (9)  $1,530.79. 

A.  Richard  J.  Kinane.  Rm  731.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3777.75. 

A.  Janie  A.  Kinney.  Blum  St  Nash,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Donald  A.  Kirtley,  Hercules  Inc.,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

(D)(6)  $750.    (E)(9)  $102. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky,  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1625  Mas- 
sachusetU  Avenue  NW.,  No.  202,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $632.96. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $22.12.    E.  (9)  $2.75. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Kobus,  National  Parking 
Association,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,348.56. 

A.  Kutak  Rock  St  Huie.  1650  Famam 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

B.  E.  F.  Hutton  St  Company,  Inc.,  One 
Battery  Park  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Peter  M.  Lafen,  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  530  7th  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,489.93. 

A.  Sandra  L.  LaFevre,  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Co.  St  Affiliates,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  304,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co..  St  Affiliates, 
One  Nationwide  Plaza.  Columbia.  Ohio 
43216. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Lane  St  Edson,  Suite  400  South.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies. 
Suite  514.  1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Latham.  Watklns  St  Hills,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,735. 

A.  Latham.  Watklns  St  Hills.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Engineering  Supervision  Co..  170  New- 
port Center  Drive.  No.  150  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.  92660. 

A.  Latham,  Watklns  St  HllU,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hampshire  Energy,  720  East  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Latham,  Watklns  St  HllU.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Republic  Geothermal,  Inc.,  11823  East 
Slauson  Avenue,  Santa  Fe  Springs.  Calif. 
90670. 

D.  (6)  $725. 

A.  Ivan  L.  Lawyer.  GCC  Beverages,  Inc., 
7777  NW.  4l8t  Street,  Miami,  Fla.  33166. 

B.  GCC  Beverages.  Inc..  7777  NW.  41st 
Street.  Miami.  Fla.  33166. 

A.  League  of  California  Milk  Producers. 
1225  Eighth  Street.  Suite  385,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95814. 

E.  (9)  $5,395.22. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Lee,  Toomey  St  Kent.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Towers,  Perrln,  Forster  St  Crosby,  Inc., 
Center  Square  West,  1500  Market  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $3,220.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Mary  Nell  Lehnhard,  Blue  Cross  ft 
Blue  Shield  Associations,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  Associations, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Assistants  Associ- 
ation, 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
1130,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 ,780.    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 ,468.46. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $2,440.    E.  (9)  $2,440.97. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  1600  Los  Gamos  Drive,  San 
Rafael,  Calif.  94911. 

D.  (6)  $2,035.    E.  (9)  $2,171.90. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln.  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,555.    E.  (9)  $2,865.22. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklln.  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,080.    E.  (0)  $1,627. 

A.  Lelghton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olin  C:orp.,  120  Long  Ridge  Road, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,565.    E.  (0)  $1,621.41. 

A.  Kaye  C.  Leonard.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  510,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3591,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $936.50. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Leonard,  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute.  1146  19th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  Letomey,  National  Education 
Association,  112  Union  Street.  South  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.  02190. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.    E.  (9)  $344.60. 

A.  Caroline  A.  Lewis.  Apartment  and 
Office  Building  Association.  1511  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Apartment  and  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Lewis,  Rice,  Tucker,  Allen  &  Chubb, 
611  Olive  Street,  St.  LouU,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  The  Saint  Louis  Mercantile  Library  As- 
sociation, 510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $658.12.    E.  (9)  $3.30. 

A.  Lewis,  Rice,  Tucker,  Allen  St  Chubb, 
611  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care,  Inc.,  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 

D.  (6)  $6,570.40.    E.  (9)  $1,010.89. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light.  Boeing  Co.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  20th  Floor,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $126.    E.  (9)  $113.40. 

A.  Lillick,  McHose  St  Charles,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle.  Inc.,  1500  South  Tower 
Pennzoll  Place,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $88.19. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Relsler  St  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Pollution  Control  Financing 
Agencies,  1016  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton,  Mields.  Relsler  St  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Urban  Flood 
Management  Agencies.  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Theodore  M.  Llttman,  260  Chinook 
Drive,  Placentla,  Calif.  92670. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  12214  Lake- 
wood  Boulevard,  Downey,  Calif.  90241. 

D.  (6)  $81.88.    E.  (9)  $67.16. 

A.  David  A.  Utvln,  Kennecott  Corp..  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 


B.  Kennecott  Corp.,  Ten  Stamford  Forum, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 
D.  (6)$S00.    E.  (9)  $434.19. 

A.  Nira  Hardon  Long,  Smothers,  Douple, 
Gayton  St  Long,  1800  M  Street.  Suite  880 
South,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90012. 

D.  (6)  $7,162.22. 

A.  Robert  C.  Long.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $68.14.    E.  (9)  $2.40. 

A.  Robert  S.  Long,  Clark  Oil  St  Refining 
Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Clark  Oil  St  Refining  Corp.,  8530  West 
National  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53227. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Suellen  Lowry.  National  Abortion 
Rights  Action  League.  825  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Abortion  Rights  Action 
League,  825  15th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,143.45. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  McDermott, 
Will  &  Emery,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association,  119  North 
Park  Avenue.  Rockville  Centre.  N.Y.  11570. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  William  F.  Ludlam.  Sr.,  P.O.  Box  5282. 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23455. 

B.  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration Licensees  Association,  P.O.  Box 
10,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  32931. 

E.  (9)  $2,412.50. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp.,  United 
Technologies  Building.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06101;  1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,975. 

A.  William  T.  Lyons,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CIBA-GEIGY  Corp.,  Ardsley,  N.Y. 
10502. 

D.  (6)  $3,062.    E.  (9)  $1,781.90. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Mabry,  Hercules.  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc.,  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $4,812.    E.  (9)  $549. 

A.  Chalmers  Marquis.  NAPTS.  955  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
7200,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1330  Gaylord  Street,  Apt. 
707,  Denver,  Colo.  80206. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$9S3.    E.(9)$882. 

A.  Jon  G.  Massey,  P.O.  Box  8293.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
8293.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews.  Box  72.  Mechan- 
Icsvllle,  Md.  20659. 

B.  Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority. 
P.O.  Drawer  O.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32207. 


D.  (6)  $3,999.99.    E.  (9)  $357.01. 


A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews.  Box  72.  Mechan- 
icsville.  Md.  20659. 

B.  Martin-Meritta  Aerospace,  6801  Rock- 
ledge  Drive,  Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $2,650.    E.  (9)  $102.80. 

A.  Douglas  E.  McAllister,  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $41.21. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless.  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transamerica  Insurance  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Occidental  Life.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90015. 

D.  (6)  $22,151.50. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Robert  C.  McCandless. 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  and  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, Petroleum  Plaza,  Seminole,  Okla. 
74868. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  McClure  St  Trotter,  Suite  600,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joel  C.  McConnell.  Jr..  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  202.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  John  L.  McCormlck,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  James  W.  McDade.  McDade  and  Lee. 
1130  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Stewart  Capital  Corp..  485  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott.  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  lU.  60603. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  ni. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $840. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott.  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corp..  122  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $2,193. 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  Co..  Sears  Tower.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60684 

A.  Francis  O.  McDermott.  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road, 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

D.  (6)  $210.    E.  (9)  $195.87. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists,  901  North  Washington  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314 
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B.  Society  01  Ajiici  i^on  Florists.  901  North        B.   O.   &   C.   Counties   Association.    1980 
Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314  Haydon  Road.  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 


A.  John  E.  McGUl.  Telephone  Utilities. 
Inc..  1221  SW.  TamhiU.  Suite  200.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Telephone  UtUities,  Inc..  1221  SW. 
YamhUl.  Suite  200.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

D.  («)  $290.90.    E.  (9)  $953.98. 

A.  Christopher  C.  McGrath.  N.Y.S.  Petro- 
leum Council.  551  Fifth  Avenue.  Room  718. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  McNally.  Clean  Water  Action 
Project,  1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  1341  G 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Nanine  Meiklejohn,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98.    E.  (9)  $155.05. 

A.  Susan  Meisinger,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $19.57. 

A.  Sharon  L.  Messinger.  Suite  2300.  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc.. 
806  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

D.  (6)  $27,721.01.    E.  (9)  $27,721.01. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan,  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90045. 

A.  Miller  dc  Chevalier.  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Edna  Shelton,  c/o  American 
Security  Bank.  15th  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)  $20,000. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif.  91520. 

A.  C.  John  Miller.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)  $24.25. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller.  212  West  Foothill 
Boulevard.  Monrovia.  Calif.  91016. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  212  West 
Foothill  Boulevard.  Monrovia.  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $37.86.    E.  (9)  $71.89. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Port  of  Portland.  Box  3529.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97208. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1500  Southwest  Taylor.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97208 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$145. 

A.  Sol  Mosher.  Crown  Zellerbach.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  215.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach.  One  Bush  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  John  J.  Motley,  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  David  H.  Moulton.  1000  Potomac  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Insulation  Contractors  Association  of 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006 

A.  David  H.  Moulton.  1000  Potomac  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Mineral  Insulation  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 382  Springfield  Avenue.  Summit. 
N.J.  07901. 

A.  David  H.  Moulton.  National  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency Coalition.  1000  Potomac  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Energy  Efficiency  Coalition. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Richard  J.  Muller.  Chrysler  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$105. 

A.  George  L.  Murphy,  Warner  Communi- 
cations, Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications,  Inc.,  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Rosemary  Griffin  Murray.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.. 
Suite  901.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $642.    E.  (9)  $651.12. 

A.  Robert  J.  Muth.  ASARCO.  Inc..  120 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10271 

B.  ASARCO.  Inc..  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10271 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $270.20. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Timothy  D.  Naegele. 
Suite  1280.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  BayBanks.  Inc..  175  Federal  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Timothy  D.  Naegele, 
Suite  1280,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
5th  Avenue  at  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10018. 

A.  Bernard  Nash,  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18th 
Street.  No.  408.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  General  Electric  Co..  3125  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Bernard  Nash.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18th 
Street.  No.  408.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

A.  NATA,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Frances  E.  Nathan.  New  York  Public 
Library.  8  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

B.  New  York  Public  Library.  5th  Avenue 
and  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  No.  615.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$5.    E.  (9)  $18.21. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway. 
New  York.  NY.  10019 

D.  (6)  $41,005     E.  (9)  $41,459. 

A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation. P.O.  Box  11675.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
33733. 

D.  (6)  $72.12.    E.  (9)  $15.36. 

A.  National  Association  of  Latino  Elected 
&  Appointed  Officials  (NALEO).  430  Sixth 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $31,960.    E.  (9)  $50,611.79. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,065,513.27.    E.  (9)  $150,736.27. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1024-A.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise. Alameda  Roosevelt  2827,  San  Salva- 
dor. EH  Salvador.. 

E.  (9)  $14,294.66. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,741.42.    E.  (9)  $1,595.80. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 415  Second  Street  NE..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $20,362.20.    E.  (9)  $39,995.66. 

A.  National  Coal  Consumers'  Alliance. 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,666.75.    E.  (9)  $12,666.75. 

A.  National  Conunittee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $8,257.50.    E.  (9)  $9,490.09. 

A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Associ- 
ation. 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,475. 

A.  National  Education  Association.   1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $26,872.58.    E.  (9)  $26,872.58. 

A.  National  Energy  Efficiency  Coalition, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  National  Family  Farm  Coalition.  918  F 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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D.  (6)  $10,839.35.    E.  (9)  $13,803.51. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $69,642.    E.  (9)  $9,785.28. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth,  9805  Dameron  Street, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 

A.  National  Franchise  Association  Coali- 
tion, P.O.  Box  366,  Fox  Lake,  111.  60020. 

A.  National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association,  3510  Olive  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63103. 

D.  (6)  $2,862.72. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.. 
1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $31,982.12 

A.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,555.07.    E.  (9)  $3,984.14. 

A.  National  Parking  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $22,698.66. 

A.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $56,953.17.    E.  (9)  $85,049.13. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  615. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,077.    E.  (9)  $6,992.64. 

A.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,598.    E.  (9)  $3,598. 

A.  National  Tour  Brokers  Association. 
Inc..  120  Kentucky  Avenue.  Lexington.  Ky. 
40502. 

D.  (6)  $21,696.    E.  (9)  $21,696. 

A.  Michael  C.  Nave.  NARFE.  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $361.25.    E.  (9)  $12.50. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer.  Suite  600.  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee.  Suite 
600.  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  E.  Colette  Nelson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.    E.  (9)  $57.38. 

A.  Gordon  E.  Nelson,  12005  Millstream 
Drive,  Bowie,  Md.  20715. 

B.  Farm/Water  Alliance.  220  C  Street  SE.. 
Suite  209.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $20,700.    E.  (9)  $1,181.85. 

A.  Sandie  Nelson.  Room  731.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Envirorunental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Nelson.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12.37. 

A.  William  B.  Newman.  Jr..  2234  North 
Colimibus  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  990  L'ESifant 
Plaza,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Michael  C.  Normile.  5771  Harwich 
Court.  No.  233.  Alexandria.  Va.  22311. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Agency. 
Executive  Directors  Association.  815  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  610.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,800.    E.  (9)  $1,249.37. 

A.  North  American  Car  Corp..  33  Moiu-oe 
Street.  24th  Floor.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Clifford  R.  Northrup.  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  No.  810.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  No.  810. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $378.53. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  151  Farmington 
Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06156. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  51  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
One  American  Row.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Mary  E.  Oakes,  Hercules  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $1,410.    E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  Hubert  K.  O'Bannon.  Consolidated 
Rail  Corp..  1544  33d  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,284. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden.  National  Forest  Products 
Association.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $101.82. 

A.  Barbara  O'Hara.  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents.  Inc..  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
8293,  Washington.  D.C.  20024 

A.  O'Keefe.  Ashenden  &  Lyons.  Suite 
5100.  1  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 
^0603. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp..  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $897.95. 

A.  Jean  Olson.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Peimsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  F.  O'Neal.  O'Neal  &  Claassen. 
Chartered.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  952,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  Four 
World  Trade  Center  SE.,  Plaza  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  John  F.  O'Neal.  O'Neal  &  Claassen. 
Chartered.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  No.  952.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  REA  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  Orasln.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgim  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,268.79. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Room  1414.  South  Agriculture  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2.5 14.40.    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 .  195. 10. 

A.  M.  Diane  O-Toole.  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Suite  1208.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Wasliington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $894.18.    E.  (9)  $83. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park.  NARFE.  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,713.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Parke.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  One  Green- 
wich Plaza.  Greenwich.  Coiui.  06830. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Sara  Lynn  Parker,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  2011  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center,  2011 1 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $562.34. 

"'  A.  Renee  Parsons.  530  Seventh  Street. 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,929. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 
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D.  (6)  $455.02.    E.  (9)  $5.50. 
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D.  (6)  $4,440.    E.  (9)$400. 
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A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wftshlngton, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Organization  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Public  Employee  Retirement  Industry 
Si  Opposition  to  Social  Security  Expansion 
(OPPOSE).  1300  Logan  Street.  Denver. 
Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,140.    E.  (9)$208. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Jack  Pearce.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amatex  Corp.,  1032  Standbrldge  Street. 
Box  228.  Norristown,  Pa.  19404. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  A  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cold  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute,  P.O. 
Box  5631.  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $202.50. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Russian  Travel  Bureau,  20  East  46th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  it  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Shipbuilding.  Foot  of  Morton 
Avenue.  Chester.  Pa.  19013. 

D.  (6)  $7,432.50. 

A.  Barbara  K.  Pequet.  1921  Kalorama 
Road  NW..  No.  103.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1522  K 
Street  NW..  No.  406.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $3,130. 

A.  Perito,  Duerk.  Carlson  &  Pinco.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,030.    E.  (9)  $48.85. 

A.  Edmund  J.  Perret  11,  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,652.85.    E.  (9)  $725. 

A.  Tom  E.  Persky,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Cargill  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $595.83. 

A.  Lorraine  Petti.  709  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  No.  1.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wllshire  Boulevard.  Suite 
501,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 


A.  Mark  W.  A.  Phillips.  507  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs.  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Ernest  M.  Pitt.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1264.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

B.  Reynolds,  Pitt  &  Harper,  P.O.  Box 
1264.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101  (for:  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Lange,  P.O.  Box  1264.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101). 

D.  (6)  $488.66.    E.  (9)  $265.57. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Plesser,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  NAACP.  1025  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Nathaniel  Polster.  2128  Wyoming 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  777 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  Re- 
search To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  598  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.    E.  (9)$895. 

A.  Rafe  Pomerance.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Inc.,  530  Seventh 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,334. 

A.  Judith  A.  Pond.  2000  L  Street  NW..  No. 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Qovenmient  Affairs. 
Inc..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Population  Resource  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $4,325.    E.  (9)  $9,467. 

A.  Richard  H.  Prendergast.  925  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Ass(x;lation  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $348.66. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kyukuyo  Co.,  Ltd.,  Suite  604,  Central 
Building,  810  Third  Avenue.  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Woodruff  M.  Price.  CSX  Corp.,  840 
Washington  Building.  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$430. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Priest.  Priest  &  Fine.  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

D.  (6)$120.    E.  (9)$511. 

A.  Stuart  Proctor.  American  FHuin  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)$44. 

A.  Steven  L.  Prultt.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $8,749.93. 

A.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group,  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building.  319  SW..  Portland. 
Oreg.  97204. 


A.  F.  Eugene  Purcell.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc.,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$205. 

A.  Clifford  H.  Raber.  1  McDonald's  Plaza. 
OakBrook.  111.  60521. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp..  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

A.  Craig  J.  Rancourt.  Suite  503,  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Classified 
School  Employees,  6805  Oak  Creek  Drive, 
Columbus.  Ohio  43229. 

D.  (6)  $7,006.98.    E.  (9)  $7,006.98 

A.  Reading  Is  Fundamental.  Inc.,  475 
L'EInfant  Plaza.  Suite  4800.  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

E.  (9)  $145.80. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1633  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $441,604.    E.  (9)  $338,918.41. 

A.  John  M.  Rector,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.(9)$150. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  403.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Savings  &.  Loan  Association, 
9465  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.  90212. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  403.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fluor  Corp.,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  Western  Savings  dc  Loan  Associ- 
ation, 8383  Wllshire  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  90212. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  403.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Home  Savings  Sc  Loan  Association,  3731 
WUshire  Boulevard,  Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 
90212. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Imperial  Resources  Association.  P.O. 
Box  119.  Brawley,  Calif.  92227. 

A.  David  E.  Reeves,  4803  Scarsdale  Road. 
Bethesda.  Md.  20016. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 
States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,751.51.    E.  (9)  $8,004.20. 

A.  Lynne  Revo-Cohen,  National  Press 
Btiilding.  Room  481.  Washington,  D.C. 
20045. 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women,  Inc.,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Room  481,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20045. 


A.  Nancy  C  Reynolds.  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Bendix  Corp..  300  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.    E.  (9)$138. 

A.  Grace  Ellen  Rice,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20O04. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  John  P.  Richardson,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Arab  Americans.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$425. 

A.  S.  F.  Riepma,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1024-A.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1024'A,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  L.  Roach,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pemisylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson.  National  Education 
Association,  P.O.  Box  558,  Mercer  Island, 
Wash.  98040. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20064. 

D.  (6)  $953.    E.  (9)  $1,879.60. 

A.  Howard  W.  Robison,  10  West  Side 
Drive,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.  19971. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
23451,  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,407. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers.  Nationwide  Insurance 
Companies  <Sc  Affiliates.  1000  Coimecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  304.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  &  Af- 
filiates, One  Nationwide  Plaza,  Columbus. 
Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$37. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Rogers,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,724.96. 

A.  Emil  A.  Romagnoli.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NV  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.59.  ? 

A.  Michael  O.  Roush.  National  Federation'. 
of    Independent    Business.    490    L'EnfatfF 
Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East.  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Barry  Russell,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


E.  (9)  $42. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  514.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bioanalysts, 
International  Society  of  Clin  Lab  Tech,  614 
Paul  Brown  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  (9)  $61. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  dt  Associates,  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  514.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $49.80. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  514.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Sackler.  National  Newspaper 
Association.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)  $134.14. 

A.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63188. 

E.  (9)  $661.42. 

A.  Rohan  J.  Samaraweera.  The  Consumer 
Bankers  Association,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bank  Association.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $344.85. 

A.  William  Samuel,  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1101.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1101,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,621.50. 

A.  Peter  G.  Sandlund,  Room  315,  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  SET.  England. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Elmpresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica, 
S.A.,  d.b.a.  EMBRAER,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$380. 

A.  Donald  E.  SantarelU,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Kings  River  Power  Development 
Conunittee,  4886  East  Jensen  Avenue, 
Fresno,  Calif.  93725. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Conunittee. 
D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $695.29. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Safari  Club  International.  5151  East 
Broadway,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85711. 

.     D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$610. 

A.  Mark  Schacht,  Migrant  LiCgal  Action 
Program.  Inc.,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc.. 
806  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,702.65.    E.  (9)  $1,022.26. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller.  Minnesota  Mining 
<Sc  Manufacturing  Co..  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.   Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  3M  Center,  St.  Paul.  Miim.  55144. 
D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $20.50. 

A.  Deborah  M.  Schechter,  American 
Health  Planning  Association,  1601  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  Ann  C.  Scheiner,  American  Health 
Planning  Association.  1601  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $412.50.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Marsha  Schramm,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council  Trade  As- 
sociation. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  1.  Schramm.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  909.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.  and  Superior 
Farming  Co..  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder.  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  1901  North 
Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $91.20. 

A.  Bari  Lee  Schwartz,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  2011  Eye  Street  NW..  Suite 
700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  2011 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,530.74.    E.  (9)  $10.80. 

A.  Elizabeth  Nash  Schwartz.  The  Boeing 
Co.,  1700  North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $416.30. 

A.  Carl  F.  Schwensen,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, 415  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,925.84. 

A.  Deirdre  S.  Searles.  7900  Callaghan 
Road,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Seifman  &  Lechner  P.C.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Contribu- 
tory Retirement  Systems.  Inc.,  182  Sunny- 
side  Road,  Norwood,  Mass.  02062. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Seifman  &  Lechner  P.C,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations, 12th  &  L  Streets,  Sacramento. 
Calif.  95814. 

E.  (9)  $129.60. 

A.  Seven  Months  Session  for  Congress. 
3306  Yellowplne  Terrace.  Austin,  Tex. 
78757. 
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A.  David  L.  Shapiro.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Jonathan  R.  Sheiner,  4  Irving  Place. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $512.50. 

A.  Jay  P.  Sherman.  918  P  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Family  Parm  Coalition.  918  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $3,026.68.    E.  (9)  $26.30. 

A.  Nelson  Shields,  810  18th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,915.17. 

A.  G.  Scott  Shotwell,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Porest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,475. 

A.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 
D.  (6)  $58,494,00.    E.  (9)  $58,494. 

A.  Stephen  Silbiger.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $345.34. 

A.  Larry  Silverman,  Clean  Water  Action 
Project,  1341  G  Street  NW..  No.  200.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  No.  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,096.    E.  (9)  $85. 

A.  Susan  Silverman.  10600  Stable  Lane. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth.  9805  Dameron  Street, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Stock  Exchange.  86  Trinity 
Place,  New  York,  NY.  10006. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing. 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Silverstein  <fe  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol  Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Champion  Int.  Corp.,  One  Landmark 
Square,  Stamford.  Conn.  06921. 

A.  Silverstein  Si  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  General  American  Transportation 
Company.  120  South  Riverside  Plaza.  Chica- 
go, III,  60606. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Netherlands  Antil- 
les, Fort  Amsterdam  Willemstad,  Curacao. 
Netherlands  Antilles. 

A.  Silverstein  Si,  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
15th  and  M  StreeU  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Silverstein  Si  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  St  Loan  League.  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ogden  Transportation  Corp..  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Venezuelan-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

A.  Althea  T.  L.  Simmons,  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  No.  820. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Amanda  Sinmions.  1615  34th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 4000  South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  90037. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  <9)$15. 

A.  Mark  Simon.  815  16th  Street.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $334.96. 

A.  Stanley  C.  Simon.  Simon.  Twombly  & 
Terry,  P.C..  17130  Dallas  Parkway.  Suite 
160.  Dallas,  Tex.  75248. 

B.  The  Southland  Corp..  2828  North  Has- 
kell Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.  75204. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Skardon,  Jr..  NARPE,  1533 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,822.    E.  (9)  $9.50. 

A.  Smith.  Barney  Real  Estate  Corp..  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10105. 

E.  (9)  $11,958. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $3,964.48.    E.  (9)  $79.59. 

A.  Suzanne  J.  Smith.  American  Can  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  201,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane, 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $391.18. 


A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens.  1776  K  Street        A.  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  NW..  Suite  510,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $194,707.19.    E.  (9)  $13,955.11. 

A.  Michael  L.  Solomon,  5726  Thomas 
Edison  Court.  Alexandria.  Va.  22310. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association.  1825 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  604.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  <6)  $1,800. 

A.  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  N>>.tionaI  Aaaod- 
ation  of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,310.65. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom,  American  Acad- 
emy of  Ophthalmology,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  370.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
1750  K  Street  NW..  Suite  370.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans,  La. 
D.  (6)  $38,615.49.    E.  (9)  $38,615.49. 

A.  Southern  Satellite  System,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  45684.  Tulsa.  OUa.  74145. 

A.  Southwest  Homefumishings  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  64545.  Dallas.  Tex.  75206. 

A.  Larry  Speakes,  Hill  St  Knowlton.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Barrett  Stambler,  Solar  Lobby,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  510,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $109.34. 

A.  Elliot  Stem,  American  Health  Planning 
Association,  1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $7,350.    E.  (9)  $654.24. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stientjes,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  La  Verne  Still.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $303.75.    E.  (9)  $13.23. 

A.  Richard  Boyle  Storey.  45S-B  Carlisle 
Drive.  Hemdon.  Va.  22070. 

B.  International  Military  Club  Executives 
Association.  455-B  Carlisle  Drive,  Hemdon, 
Va.  22070. 

A.  Alan  Stover.  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,312. 

A.  W.  Melvin  Street,  National  Newspat>er 
Association,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  St  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mrs.  Patsy  Perry,  70  Glen  Cove  Road. 
Roslyn  HeighU.  N.Y. 

A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  St  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Adminis- 
tration, 734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Jim  Sullivan.  National  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  Si  Universities,  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  Si  Universities,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  L.  Sweeney.  13931  Blsworthy 
Road.  Germantown.  Md.  20767. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $6,420. 

A.  Donald  R.  Sweitzer.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  St  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  Si  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  Si 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press St  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $960. 

A.  Richard  I*reston  Swigart,  American 
Can  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane. 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $441.85. 

A.  Lewis  M.  Taffer.  American  Express  Co., 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  702.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Suzette  Tapper,  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  510,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $404.55. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone,  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Empresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica.  S. 
A.,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone.  2033  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 

A.  Clayton  Taylor,  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp.,  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)$213.    E.  (9)$27S. 

A.  Tele-Press  Associates,  Inc.,  342  East 
79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Japan  Fisheries  Association,  9-13  Aka- 
saka  1,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $62,262. 

A.  Tele-Press  Associates.  Inc.,  342  East 
79th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  Japan  Whaling  Association,  2-4  Kasu- 
migaseki  3-chome,  Chiyoda-ku.  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

D.  (6)  $47,332.70.    E.  (9)  $1,660.53. 

A.  Thaxter.  Upez,  Stevens,  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau,  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  503,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Alliance  for  Hydroelectric 
Energy,  Suite  700.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  L.  Thompson,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, 1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  Abbott  Park. 
North  Chicago,  111.  60064. 

A.  Drew  V.  Tidwell,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,054.62. 

A.  David  R.  Toll.  Business  Roundtable. 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  and  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Richard  L.  Trachtman,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  620,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  620,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,112.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Trainor.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  St  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  Si  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  Si 
Steamship  Clerks,  PYeight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $620. 

A.  TransAfrica.  1325  18th  Street  NW..  No. 
202.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $12,965.    E.  (9)  $42,826.76. 

A.  Philip  Travaglione.  21  6th  Street  NE., 
No.  1-B,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Agency, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,609.16.    E.  (9)  $5,970. 

A.  W.  Gleim  Tussey.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  United  Pood  and  Commercial  Workers, 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $39,752.38.    E.  (9)  $39,752.38. 

A.  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists, 
Inc.,  163  Cold  Spring  Road,  Syosset,  N.Y. 
11791. 

D.  (6)  $5,105.    E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $3,486.    E.  (9)  $2,293.97. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Vannoy.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$80.    E.  (9)  $14.75. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert,  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  Interna- 
tional Trade  (UCIT).  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$200. 


A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 
20380  Town  Center  Lane,  Suite  155,  Cuper- 
tino, Calif.  95014. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,762. 

A.  Abe  J.  Voron.  6204  White  Oak  Lane, 
Tamarae,  Pla.  33319. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation. Suite  500.  1705  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,725. 

A.  Eleanor  Walters,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Elnvirormiental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01. 

A.  Clarke  R.  Watson,  Westland  Co..  Inc., 
1429  Larimer  Square.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

A.  Carolyn  Herr  Watts.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Webb,  Kennecott  Corp.. 
nil  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  10  Stamford  Forum, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $113.59. 

A.  Marchant  Wentworth.  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc..  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Joy  C.  West.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Pro- 
gram. Inc.,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc.. 
806  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,016.38.    E.  (9)  $871.11. 

A.  Western  Organization  of  Resource 
Councils,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $1,323.07. 

A.  Westem  Resource  Alliance.  Star  Route 
Box  98,  Eastsound,  Wash. 

E.  (9)$231. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Wexler,  Continental  Airlines, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1017,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Airlines,  Inc.,  Internation- 
al Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90009. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Curtis  E.  Whalen,  P.O.  Box  44,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.  32790. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.    E.  (9)  $1,247. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox,  P.C,  1899  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  705.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores, 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  705,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,800.    E.  (9)  $7,455. 

A.  Sandra  L.  Willett.  624  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  National  Consumers  Leacue,  1533  K 
Street  NW..  No.  406.  Washington.  O.C. 
30005. 

D.  («)$33S.    E.  (9)  $3,040. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Willham.  1750  New  Yorl( 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Worliers'  International  As- 
sociation. 1750  New  Yorli  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,977.50. 

A.  Williams  St,  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associ- 
ation. 1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)$338.    E.  (9)  $39.41. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  430 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$430.    E.  (9)  $39.41. 

A.  Williams  dc  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Association  for  Responsible  Housing 
Policy.  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  C  Brewer  Si  Co..  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  1826. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

D.  (6)  $7.50.    E.  (9)  $13.13. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp..  7360  North  Kendall 
Drive.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)$15.    E.  (9)  $13.13. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Foods  Corp..  135  South 
LaSaUe  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $343.75.    E.  (9)  $39.41. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleimi  Council.  Suite 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Lloyd  Hayes,  P.O.  Box  1447,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.  77640. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp.. 
1500  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $26.27. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Cormecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)  $16,160.    E.  (9)  $1,261.01. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Krause  MiUing  Co..  P.O.  Box  1156.  BfU- 
waukee.  Wis.  53301. 
D.  (6)  $33.50.    E.  (9)  $13.13. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land  St  Exploration  Co., 
P.O.  Box  60350,  New  Orleans,  La.  70160. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Mustang  Fuel  Corp.,  1100  First  Nation- 
al Center  East.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73103. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $36.37. 


A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Water  Compa- 
nies. 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1110, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $334.50.    E.  (9)  $39.41. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Olympia  St  York  Developments.  Ltd..  1 
First  Canadian  Place.  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Canada. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Olympia  St  York  Equity  Corp..  245 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East- West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
DC  20014. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $13.13. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System.  920  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association, 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $992.50.    E.  (9)  $118.22. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Universal  Foods.  Inc..  433  East  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Box  737.  Milwaukee,  Wla. 
53301. 

E.  (9)  $13.13. 

A.  Margie  R.  Williams,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 415  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,398.34. 

A.  Perry  F.  Williams.  225  Main  Street. 
Newington.  Conn.  06111. 

B.  The  American  Radio  Relay  League. 
Inc..  235  Main  Street.  Newington,  Conn. 
06111. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.    E.  (9)  $884.90. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams.  United  Airlines, 
1825  K  St.  NW.,  No.  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  C  WUliamson.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1402,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1402, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,700.    E.  ( 9 )  $76 1 .66. 

A.  Richard  F.  Witherall,  Colorado  RaU- 
road  Association,  420  Denver  Club  Building, 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  420 
Denver  Club  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,418.58.    E.  (9)  $2,513.16. 

A.  William  E.  Woods,  National  Association 
of  RetaU  Druggists,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists. 1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  W.  R.  Worley.  730  Densley  Drive,  Deca- 
tur, Ga.  30033. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree 
Street  NW.,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30303. 

D.  (6)  $4,472.    E.  (9)  $3,370.32. 

A.  William  R.  Worthen.  National  Tax 
Limitation  Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$288. 

A.  Kim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  Street.  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State.  8120  Fenton  Street. 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

D.  (6)  $4,980.78.    E.  (9)  $5,183.42. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,042.    E.  (9)  $3,834. 

A.  Zoological  Action  Committee.  1320  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $7,500. 
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QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

The  following  Quarterly  Lobby  Postcards  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  second 
calendar  quarter  of  1981: 

A  Postcard  May  Be  Used  When  A  Registrant  Has  Not  Incurred  Reportable  Receipts  And  Expenditures  And  Has 
Not  Engaged  In  Any  Lobbying  Activity  During  The  Quarter. 

Note:  The  Following  Information  Is  Being  Provided  For  Informational  Purposes  Only. 

The  Postcard  has  been  reproduced  below: 


mn 


QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 


To  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  t  Quarterty  Report  when  refistraiit  has  not  incurred 

reportaMe  receipts 

or  expend- 

IMPORTANT:  Hie  1  separate  postcard  for  each  efflployer  or  dieiit 

■FCISTBiMT 

■iKiMM  IddrMC 

inumber,  ttreet/P.O.  Box) 

i.city,  state,  zip  code) 
tBiilomr 

(If  RfGISTRANT  is  an  atent  of  someone  OTHER  THAN  "CMPtOYEr  state  below  whose  interest  is  represented. 
If  not  applicaMe,  state  IMNT'.) 

CIIFHT 

For  the  period  (check  one  box  only):                            19 

D  April  10  Report  (Jan.  1-Mar.  31)                n  Oct  10  (July  1- 
D  July  10  Report  (April  1-June  30)               D  Jan.  10  (Oct  1- 

-Sept  30) 
-Dec.  31) 

I  certify  that  the  above  named  registrant  did  not  eniage  in  any  lobbyin{  activities  or  biair  reportable  re- 
ceipts or  expenditures  in  connection  with  previous  or  future  lobbying  activities.  I  am  aware  that  the  Act  requires  a 
resumption  of  reportinf  In  the  event  that  activity  commences;  otherwise  I  can  continue  to  submit  a  postcard  i* 
lieu  of  a  report 

Executed  on 


IdaU) 


{signature) 


79-059  0-85-23  (Pt.  15) 
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A.  John  J.  Adams. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp. 

A.  Hobson  H.  Adcock. 

B.  Pepsi-Co.  Inc. 

A.  G.  Colburn  Aker. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 

B.  FSC  Corp. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Goldston  Oil  Corp. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Leaseway  Transportation  Corp. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  National  Association  of  Condominium 
&  Cooperative  Housing. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Shearson,  Loeb,  Rhoades. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Allwarden. 

B.  Kollsman  Instrument  Co. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Amalgamated  Ttansit  Union  National 
Capital  Local  689. 

A.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.   American   Congress   on   Surveying   & 
Mapping. 

A.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc. 

A.    American    Honey    Reducers    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  American  Orthotic  and  Prosthetic  As- 
sociation. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  Apartment  and  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  Christian  Archer. 

B.  Brown  &  Root.  Inc. 

A.  Rodney  Armstrong. 

B.  Armstrong  Byrd  &  Associates,  Inc.  (for 
Toyota  Motors  Sales,  U.S.A.  Inc.). 

A.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc. 

A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women. 

A.  George  J.  Aste. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Frank  M.  Ault. 


B.  Norwich-Eaton  Pharmaceuticals. 

A.  John  D.  Austin. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Frances  L.  Babb. 

B.  Renewed  Energy  Corp. 

A.  Carol  M.  Barger. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States.  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard.  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  &  Carey. 

B.  Dairymen.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Clearning  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp. 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle. 

B.  College  Placement  Council.  Inc. 

A.  John  E.  Baughman. 

B.  Peimsylvania  State  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman. 

B.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  James  R.  Baxter. 

B.  National     Construction     Employers 
Council. 

A.  Howard  H.  Bell. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett. 

B.  Association   of   Executive   Recruiting 
Consultants. 

A.  Fredrick  S.  Benson  III. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  David  A.  Beren. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

A.  O.  M.  Berge. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

A.  Richard  B.  Berman. 

B.  Steak  and  Ale  Restaurants  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Mary  E.  Bemhard. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 

A.  Charles  Bernhardt. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  George  K.  Bernstein. 

B.  Crum  <fe  Forster  Insurance  Cos. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFLr-CIO. 

A.  James  D.  P.  Bishop,  Jr. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller,  Inc.  (for  National 
Oil  Jobbers  Council). 

A.  Tom  G.  Black. 

B.  National   Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Glenn  E.  Blitgen. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Jerald  Blizin. 


B.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 

A.  Jared  O.  Blum. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association. 

A.  Larry  A.  Boggs. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton. 

B.  Provident   Indemnity   Life   Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Charles  E.  Boswell. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capitol  Local  689. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al and  Technical  engineers.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

A.  Jerry  Brady. 

B.  Stepan  Chemical  Co. 

A.  David  Branand. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Gerard  M.  Brannon. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc. 

A.  Peter  E.  Braveman. 

B.  Loeb  &  Loeb  (for  Joan  Irvine  Smith). 

A.  Noel  Brazil. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Alston,  Miller  &  Gaines  (for  Board  of 
Trade  Clearing  Corp.). 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Alston,  Miller  &  Gaines  (for  Northern 
Solar  Systems.  Inc.). 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Associated    Hospital    Service    of    New 
York. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Handy  &  Harman. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Lefrak  Organization. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee,  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush. 

B.  Bechtel  Group,  Inc. 

A.  David  G.  Burden. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Gerard  P.  Burke. 

B.  International  Air  Leases,  Inc. 

A.  Francis  X.  Burkhardt. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton. 
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B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  W.  Busha. 

B.  National    Asphalt    Pavement    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Byrne. 

B.  Stone  Container  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co. 

A.  Roy  C.  Cahoon  Associates. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 

A.  James  R.  Calloway. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A.  Jerry  B.  Campbell. 

B.  Parents  &  Friends  of  UAG. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campttell. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Paul  W.  Cane. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Capital  Counselors,  Inc. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems. 

A.  Donald  Capshaw. 

B.  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  C.  G.  Caras. 

B.  Ogden  Corp. 

A.  William  Carmichael. 

B.  American  Floral  Services,  Inc. 

A.  David  C.  Carter. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

A.  Elisabeth  Prewitt  Chalmers. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc. 

A.  Howard  P.  Chester. 

B.  Stone,  Glass  &  Clay  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Donald  T.  Churm. 

B.  Title  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  International   Petroleum   Refining  & 
Supply  Sdad.,  Ltda. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  International  Processors. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Seaview  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Bob  Clark  &  Associates. 

B.  Ryder  System,  Inc. 

A.  Gilbert  M.  Clark. 


B.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  Joseph  J.  F.  Clark. 

B.  E^ton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  William  F.  darken. 

B.  International  Council  of  Alrshows. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke. 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co. 

A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Michael  J.  Cohen. 

B.  American  International  Group. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette. 

B.  American  Elxpress  Co. 

A.  Collier.  Shaimon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 

A.    Committee    of    Citizens    of   National 
Committee  to  Exonerate  Richard  Nixon. 

A.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Conunit- 
tee. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee No.  7. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Conrad. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  John  J.  Contney. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America. 

A.  Alfred  C.  Cordon. 

B.  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Jr. 

B.  Provident   Indemnity   Life   Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Sr. 

B.  Provident   Indemnity   Life   Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Com. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Marcotte  Corrigan. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Coughlin. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  William  R.  Courtney. 

B.  Tribal  Council  of  the  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

A.  John  F.  Cove. 

B.  Cove  Associates,  Inc.  (for  Aerospace/ 
Optical  Division,  ITT). 

A.  John  F.  Cove. 


B.  Cove  Associates,  Inc.  (for  Association  of 
U.S.  Night  Vision  Manufacturers). 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  General  EHectric  Co. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 

B.  Vought  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr. 

B.  Med-E-Jet  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell,  Sr. 

B.  Worldgate  Office  Park,  Inc. 

A.  Bobby  E.  Crow. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring. 

B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors. 

A.  Cuba  Claims  Association. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  John  J.  Curran. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multi-Employer  Plans. 

A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp- 

A.  Damon  Corp. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  P.C. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importer's  Association. 

A.  David  S.  Danielson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  John  C.  Datt. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association. 

A.  Francis  R.  deBondt. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services.  Inc. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  National  Association  of  Children's  Hos- 
pitals &  Related  Institutions. 

A.  John  L.  Delano. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

A.  O  Mark  De  Michele. 
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B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 
A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey. 
A.  Detroit  Edge  Tool  Co. 


A.  James  T.  Devine. 

B.  Bowling    Proprietors    Association    of 
America. 

A.  Chester  T.  Dickerson,  Jr. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright.  McKean.  Cudlip  & 
Moon. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright,  McKean,  Cudlip  & 
Moon. 

B.  K  Mart  Corp. 

A.  James  J.  Dickman. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Commit- 
tee. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods,  Inc. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin. 

B.  L-5  Society. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Marine   Engineers   Beneficial   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Shrimp   Harvesters   Coalition   of  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  South  Atlantic  States. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks. 

B.  Washington     Counsel/Medical     and 
Health. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association. 

A.  John  D.  Doherty,  Jr. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

A.  Hollis  M.  Dole. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

A.  William  D.  D'Onofrio. 

B.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools. 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Water  Quality  Association. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Water  Systems  Counsel. 

A.  Anthony  Dresden. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 

A.  W.  H.  Drushel,  Jr. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Quintana  Refin- 
ery Co.). 

A.  Mary  Jane  C.  Due. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Evelyn  Dukovic. 

B.  Morality  In  Media,  Inc. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 
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B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  "Delaware  5". 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  Si  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  Si  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  Si  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Adolph  Kizas. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  St  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Koniag.  Inc. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  Si  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Mid-West   EHectric   Consumer  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  Si  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Dunne. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Roderick  Dwyer. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Ekx)nomic  Service  Counsel,  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc. 

B.  Nestle. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Republic     of     Uganda/Embassy     of 
Uganda. 

A.  Anne  Edlund. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs. 

A.  Eklwards  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Arm  Eichenberger. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Elliott. 

B.  Fidelity  Union  Bank. 

A.  Ely,  Guess  Si  Rudd. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  Ely. 

B.  Ocean  Mining  Associates. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  Ely. 

B.  Outer  Banks  Civic  League. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg. 

B.  Amercian  Association  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Evans. 

A.  Ellen  Egan  Eves. 


B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Robbie  G.  Exley. 

B.  National     Federation     of     Federal 
Empoly 

A.  Donald  C.  Evans. 

A.  Dale  W.  Pallat. 

B.  The  Andersons. 

A.  Michael  Farrar. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Arthur  Fefferman. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  John  W.  Feist. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  C.  W.  Fendrich. 

B.  Research-Cottrell,  Inc. 

A.  John  Festa. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  J.  Fiorini. 

B.  Noranda  Mining,  Inc. 

A.  Aaron  I.  Fleischman. 

B.  Fleischman    and    Walsh,    P.C.    (for 
Warner  Amex  Cable  Communications,  Inc.). 

A.  David  H.  Poerster. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes. 

B.  General  Leasing  Corp. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes. 

B.  Sen  C.  Grassley  (Iowa). 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes. 

B.  Poly-Metrics,  Inc. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes. 

B.  Rushmore-Borgham  Museum. 

A.  Charles  Ford. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  and  Cocoa  Exchange, 
Inc. 

A.  William  C.  France. 

B.  National    Motorsp>orts   Committee   of 
ACCUS. 

A.  William  H.  G.  France. 

B.  National   Motorsports   Committee   of 
ACCUS. 

A.  Robert  E.  Freer,  Jr. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  Si  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Doyon.  Limited. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  Si  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Mlccosukee  Tribe  of  Florida. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  Si  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman. 
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B.  Wilner  St  Scheiner  (for  American  Soci- 
ety of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.). 

A.  James  M.  Friedman. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipeline  Corp. 

A.  Joe  Harry  Galls. 

B.  Prison  Law  Libraries. 

A.  Joe  Harry  Galis. 

B.  Prison  Reform. 

A.  Joe  Harry  Galis. 

B.  Prisoner  Rights. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall. 

B.  Transco  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  Si  Douglas. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp. 

A.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  Si  Electric  Co. 

A.  James  J.  Garry. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  and  Cocoa  Exchange. 

A.  James  A.  Gavin. 

B.  Committee    for   Equitable   Access   to 
Crude  Oil. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  George  and  George. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co. 

A.  George  and  George. 

B.  Pepsico,  Inc. 

A.  George  W.  Gephart. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

A.  Phillis  H.  GersteU. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Gibson. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A.  Susan  Gilbert. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea. 

B.  Brewery  &  Soft  Drink  Workers,  Na- 
tional Conference. 

A.  Mark  W.  Gillaspie. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

A.  Joe  L.  Gilmore. 

B.  Chrysler  Defense,  Inc. 

A.  Jonah  Gitlitz. 

B.  Direct  Mail/Marketing  Association. 

A.  John  P.  Gleason.  Jr. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Thomas  W.  Gleason. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO. 

A.  Richard  D.  Godown. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller    (for   National    Oil 
Jobbers  Council). 

A.  Richard  C.  Gohla. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council. 

A.  Bruce  G.  Goodman. 


B.  Damon  Corp. 

A.  Robert  D.  Gordon.  ^ 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associ- 
ations. 

A.  Irmgard  Gordos. 

B.  American  Security  Council. 

A.  Ann  Gosier. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Government  Relations  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Grace. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  Si  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  RKO  Gen- 
eral). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  RKO  Uni- 
royal). 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

A.  Edward  Green. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Wayne  Green. 

B.  73  Magazine. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Edward  F.  Greissing,  Jr. 

B.  Upjohn  Co. 

A.  Ellen  B.  Griffith. 

B.  Child  Advocacy  Center. 

A.  Chester  A.  Groseclose,  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 


B.  American  Energy,  Inc. 


A.  Richard  J.  Grunewald. 

B.  National     Construction 
Council. 


Employers 


A.  John  T.  Grupenhof  f . 

B.  American  Aciademy  of  Dermatology. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhof  f. 

B.  American  Gastroenterological  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff . 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 

A.  Guayule  Rubber  Growers  Association. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Guim. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

A.  Ellen  Haas. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  Ann  Hagemann. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

A.  William  D.  Hager. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  Peter  H.  Halm. 

B.  Chromalloy  American  Corp, 

A.  Beverly  Halem. 

B.  Halem  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  Agri-Business,  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 


A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  Si  Associates. 

B.  Central  Texas  Grain  Products  Market- 
ing Cooperative. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  Grain  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  M&M/Mars  Division  of  Mars. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  North  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  Operation  Independence. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  Tobacco  Tax  Council. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  West  Alabama  Grain  Products  Cooper- 
ative, Inc. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halliday. 

B.  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers. 

A.  Joseph  Halow. 

B.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  Si  Saunders. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hampton. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Sara  Hamric. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks,  Jr. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

A.  Haimaford  Company,  Inc. 

B.  Tosco  Oil  Corp. 

A.  Hansen,  Post,  Brandon  Si  Dorsey. 

B.  Portman  Properties. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrigan. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Edwin  H.  Harvey. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Gary  R.  Hattal. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Kathryn  JoAnn  Hawes. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al and  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Junius  Hayes,  III. 

B.  Progress,  Inc. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hebner. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Lon  H.  Heibeck. 
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B.  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Richard  L.  Hellwege. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc. 

A.  C.  Dayle  Henington. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  Henkel  St  Lamon. 

B.  Colonial  Life  St  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Henkel  St  Lamon. 

B.  National     Association     of     Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators,  Inc. 

A.  Donald  A.  Henriksen. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

A.  Bruce  Heppen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Higgins. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill, 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  HUl,  Christopher  and  Phillips,  P.C. 

B.  Michigan  State  Housing  Development 
Authority. 

A.  HiU,  Christopher  and  Phillips,  P.C. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York. 

A.  HUl.  Christopher  and  Phillips,  P.C. 

B.  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

A.  Gerald  "Jerry"  HUl. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery. 

A.  Morton  A.  Hill. 

B.  Morality  in  Media,  Inc. 

A.  Beverly  Hines. 

B.  VISA  USA,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  Inc. 

A.  WiUiam  H.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

B.  American  Iron  St  Steel  Institute. 

A.  Robert  L.  Holding. 

B.  Association  of  Home  Appliance  Manu- 
facturers. 

A.  Henry  W.  Holling. 

B.  CaterpUlar  Tractor  Co. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmquist. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  John  W.  Holton. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association. 

A.  Fortescue  W.  Hopkins. 

B.  Graham-White   Manufacturer   Co.   St 
Graham- White  Sales.  Co. 


B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Vester  J.  Hughes,  Jr. 

B.  Sammons  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  WiUiam  E.  Hughes,  Jr. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co. 

A.  WUliam  G.  Hughes. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull. 

B.  Bechtel  Group,  Inc. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Hunt,  Jr. 

B.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Admin- 
istrators. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Hunt,  Jr. 

B.  Sidley  St  Austin  (for  Heinold  Commod- 
ities, Inc..  and  ContiCommodity  Service, 
Inc.). 

A.  Peter  C.  Hunt. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas.  Co. 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley. 

B.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  Robert  R.  Hurt. 

B.  Merck  St  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Ikejiri. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

A.  IMA  Resources,  Inc. 

B.  Allis-Chalmers. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  A^.  oci- 
ation. 


A.  Independent  U.S.  Tai 
mittee. 

A.  Inter-American  Assoc 


Owners  Com- 


,  Inc. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades. 

A.  James  D.  Isbister. 

B.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association. 

A.  Roy  Jacobsen. 

B.  Parents  St  Friends  of  UAG. 

A.  Joseph  N.  Jaquay. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Jennings,  Strouss  St  Salmon. 

B.  Shamrock  Foods  Co. 

A.  Donald  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  CouncU. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Johnston. 

B.  Utah  International,  Inc. 


A.  Housley,  Goldberg  and  Kantarian,  P.C.        a.  JoJoBa  Growers  Association. 


A.  Mary  Greer  Houston. 
"B.  HamUton  St  Associates,  Inc.,  (for  Farm 
Labor  Research  Committee). 

A.  Virginia  Hoy. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council. 

A.  Hudson,  Leftwich  &  Davenport. 

B.  City  of  Detroit. 

A.  Margaret  Renken  Hudson. 

B.  Korf  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Gary  E.  Hughes. 


A.  James  E.  Jones. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan,  III. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Ardon  V.  Judd,  Jr. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Geza  Kadar,  Jr. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Hans  Kaehler. 


B.  Consultants  Research  Service. 
A.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Howard  C.  Katz. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh. 

B.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Kaye  Scholer,  Fierman.  Hays  St  Han- 
dler. 

B.  American  Psychoanalytic  Association. 

A.  William  J.  Keating. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.  Donald  W.  Keller. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  William  T.  Kendall. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  William  J.  Kenney. 

B.  Bay  State  Gas  Co. 

A.  Vytautas  K.  Kerbelis. 

B.  ARAS  (Psychomotor  Domain  of  Self). 

A.  Rosalie  K.  Kessler. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

1.  Earline  A.  Keyser. 
B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Richard  F.  Kibben. 

B.  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Edward  J.  Kieman. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associ- 
ations 

A.  Daniel  L.  Kiley. 

B.  Norfolk  St  Western  Railway  Co. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Kimball. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Edward  H.  King. 

B.  Walgreen  Co. 

A.  G.  Jack  King. 

B.  U.S.  Air,  Inc. 

A.  Roger  P.  Kingsley. 

B.  American     Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association. 

A.  Francis  L.  Kinney. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co. 

A.  Kirby  Si  Gillick. 

B.  Com  Refiners  Association. 

A.  Alan  G.  Kirk,  II. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

A.  Robert  B.  Kittredge. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  AUie  C.  Kleinpeter,  Jr. 

B.  Louisiana  Bankers  Association. 

A.  Kline,  Knopf  and  Wojdak,  Inc. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko,  III. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  St  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Glenn  Knapp. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Knight. 
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B.  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  B.  Kornmann. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 


A.  Philip  Kugler. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Teachers, 
AFL-CIO. 

A.  Labor  Bureau,  Inc. 

A.  R.  D.  Laime. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  James  H.  Lake. 

B.  National  Potato  Council. 

A.  James  H.  Lake. 

B.  Sunmaid  Raisin  Growers  of  California. 

A.  James  H.  Lake. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association. 

A.  C.  P.  Lambos. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Landin. 

B.  SmithKline  Corp. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  Cryogenic  Vacuum  Tech.  Co. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy  Co. 

A.  Albert  E.  Lane. 

B.  People   Opposed   to   Energy   Lobby— 
POTEL. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 

A.  LaSalle  National  Bank. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  Michael  J.  Lashbrook. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Lattanzio. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Linda  L.  Lawrence. 

B.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lease. 

A.  David  A.  Lefeve. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  St  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  Adhesive  and  Sealant  Council.  Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anes- 
thetists. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  Jet  America  International,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  St 
Buckley. 
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B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association. 

A.  Edward  A.  Lenz. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Leonard. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Robert  Lesmeister. 

B.  American  Firearms  Industry. 

A.  Robert  Lesmeister. 

B.  American  Press  Media. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Cor- 
poration. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penneimer. 

B.  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Commerzbank  Ag. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  GK  Technologies,  Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supermarket 
Shoppers. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Tosco,  Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH. 

A.  Robert  J.  Levering. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association. 

A.  Manuel  Levine. 

B.  Wood  Lucksinger  St.  Epstein. 

A.  David  Lewis. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Richard  A.  Lillquist. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 

A.  James  P.  Linse. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Elena  Linthicum. 

B.  Allied  Corp. 

A.  Zel  E.  Lipsen. 

B.  Pen,  Inc. 

A.  Tom  Lisk. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Theodore  M.  Littman. 


B.  Rockwell  International. 

A.  Robert  H.  Loeffler. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Nira  Hardon  Long. 

B.  National  Black  Media  Coalition. 

A.  John  Lounsbury. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

A.  Curtis  Mackey. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Lee  G.  Magnussen. 

B.  Heinold  Commodities,  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  Richard  J.  Mannix. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Ronald  Anthony  Marks. 

A.  D.  V.  Maroney,  Jr. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  E.  C.  Marty. 
A.  Judith  L.  Marty. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby. 

A.  Jon  G.  Massey. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  William  F.  Massman. 

B.  Dr.  Pepper  Co. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  William  J.  McAulif fe,  Jr. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  John  McCahUl. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  A.  R.  McCammon. 

B.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association. 


A.  James  R.  McCaul. 

B.  IMA     Resources, 
Chalmers). 


Inc.     (for     AUis- 


A.  Robert  S.  McConnaughey. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Dinah  D.  McElfresh. 

B.  Hauck  St  Associates,  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  of  Child  Care  Management 
Foodservice  Organization  of  Distributors). 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen. 
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B.  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A.  James  M.  McGarry,  Jr. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  W.  Curt  McOee. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna. 

B.  Housley  Goldberg  and  Kantarian,  P.C. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKeman. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  WiUiam  Colm  McKeveny. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  Robert  E.  McVicker. 

B.  Kollsman  Instrument  Co. 

A.  R.  E.  McWllliams. 

B.  Boeing  Commercial  Airplane  Co. 

A.  George  G.  Mead. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 

A.  David  O.  Meeker.  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Howard  Menaker. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz. 

B.  Melex  USA.  Inc. 

A.  Andrice  J.  Michaels. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Laurie  L.  Michel. 

B.  Nabisco,  Inc. 

A.  Milbank.  Tweed.  Hadley  &  McCloy. 

B.  LaSalle  National  Bank. 

A.  Dale  MiUer. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller. 

B.  Tenneco.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  V.  Minck. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Stacey  J.  Mobley. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  John  V.  Moller. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co. 

A.  John  C.  Monsul. 

A.  Robert  Morin. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

A.  Victor  G.  Morris. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Kelly  HoUey  Mountain. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  F^eed  A.  Muhammad. 

B.  Prisoners  State  of  Indiana. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Musica. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Paul  J.  Myer. 
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A.    National    Association    of    Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

A.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services. 

A.   National   Council   for   a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.    National    Motorsports    Committee    of 
ACCUS. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  National  Resource  Center  for  Consum- 
ers of  Legal  Services. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Index. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation. 

A.  National  Wheel  St  Rim  Association. 

A.  National  Youth  Pro  Life  Coalition. 

A.  Carolyn  B.  Nelson. 

B.  Metropolitan  Properties,  Inc. 

A.  Mark  D,  Nelson, 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Nelson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Milton  E.  Neshek. 

B.  Kikkoman  Foods.  Inc. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  C.  D.  Nyt>erg. 

B.  Geo.  A.  Hormel  St  Co. 

A.  M.  Eileen  O'Brien. 

B.  Dow  Coming  Corp. 

A.  Katharine  C.  O'Callaghan. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller   (for   National   Oil 
Jobbers  Council.  Inc.). 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  St  Accessories  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  Hennepin  County. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  John  Nuveen  &  Co. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  Leonard  F.  O'Connor. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day. 


B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Commission. 

A.  Neil  H.  Offen. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association. 

A.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates. 

B.  Gould,  Inc. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates. 

B.  Gnunman  Aerospace  Corp. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates. 

B.  Sperry  Division. 

A.  Alice  O'Leary. 

B.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  W.  D.  Page. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  Paperboard  Paclutging  Council. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Larry  E.  Paulick. 

B.  National  Spa  St  Pool  Institute. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin.  Lambert  St  Meyers. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  St  Meyers. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  St  Meyers. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Richard  F.  PhiUips. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.    Pineapple    Growers    Association    of 
Hawaii. 

A.  Piper  St  Marbury. 

B.  Ryder  System.  Inc. 

A.  Piper  St  Marbury. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Platt. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp. 

A.  Wyll  W.  Pleger. 
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B.  Brown  St  Root.  Inc. 

A.  Michael  A.  Poling. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Robert  F.  Pontzer. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 

A.  Portman  Properties. 

A.  A.  Frank  Portmann  III. 

B.  Amax  Coal  Co. 

A.  Janet  Power. 

B.  VISA  USA.  Inc. 
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A.  Graydon  R.  Powers.  Jr. 

B.  Scientific   Apparatus   Makers   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Dravo  Corp. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 

B.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 

B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 

B.  Ronan  Telephone  Co. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Schnitzer  Investment  Corp. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Washington  Department  of  Ecology. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 

B.  Washington  Natural  Gas. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Paul  C.  Pritchard. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associ- 
ation. 

A.   Provident   Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Gerald  H.  Pugh. 

B.  Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

A.  David  E.  PuUen. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

A.  Rare  Animal  Relief  Effort,  Inc. 

A.  Carol  Raulston. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Julian  O.  Read. 

B.  Central  &  South  West  Corp. 

A.  Timothy  Redmon. 


A.  Janet  S.  Reed. 

B.  Paralysis  Cure  Research  Foundation. 

A.  Martha  L.  Rees. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  St  Co. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Reid. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not  for  Profit 
Hospitals. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co. 

A.  William  W.  Reinertson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Murray  P.  Reiser. 

B.  Edward  Blankstein.  Inc. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Research-Cottrell.  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  R.  Paul  Richard. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

A.  John  T.  Richardson. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Lloyd  C.  Richardson,  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Mark  J.  Reidy. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie 


B.  National  Association  of  Optometrists  &     cantile  Exchange). 


B.  Hauck  St  Associates,  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  for  Child  Care  Management). 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  Mark  A.  Root. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  St  Associates,  Inc. 
(for  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.). 

A.  John  W.  Rowland. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Eric  M.  Rubin. 

B.  Meadville  Corp. 

A.  Eric  M.  Rubin. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc. 

A.  David  J.  Sadd. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Sager. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  Sanunons  Enterprises.  Inc. 

A.  Vincent  R.  Sandusky. 

B.  SMACNA. 

A.  Dale  E.  Schell. 

B.  GATX  Corp. 

A.  Walter  Arthur  Schumann  III. 

B.  Potomac  Overlook  Associates. 

A.  Steve  A.  Schwartz. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III. 

B.  Popham.  Haik,  et  al.  (for  Chicago  Mer- 


Opticians,  Inc. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robbins. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines.  Inc. 

A.  Robinson.  Silverman,  Pearce.  Aronsohn 
&  Berman. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee  Inc. 

A.  Rodey,  Dickason,  Sloan,  Akin  &  Robb, 
PJV. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians. 

A.  Lois  M.  Rodney. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

A.  Willi  Roelli. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Susan  Rogers. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Rogers  St  Wells. 

B.  A.  Johnson  St  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  International.  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  St  Wells. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  St  Annunity  Associ- 
ation/CREF. 

A.  Carole  M.  Rogin. 


A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  et  al.  (for  Glenrock  Re- 
finery, Inc.). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  et  al.  (for  Newcomb  Se- 
curities Co.). 

A.  David  Senter. 

B.  American  Agriculture  Movement,  Inc. 

A.  Seward  St  Kissel. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets,  Inc. 

A.  Clive  Seymour. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Shamrock  Poods  Co. 

A.  Shaw  Pittman  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc. 

A.  Mary  Frances  Shlagel. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co  of  California. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Sigelman. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Silverman. 

B.  Provident   Indemnity   Life   Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer. 
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B.  Soap  4c  Detergent  Association. 
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A.    6th    Pro-Life    Congressional    District 
Action  Committee. 

A.  Carstens  Slack. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Barry  S.  Slevin. 

B.  United  Pood  &  Commercial  Worlters 
International  Union. 


B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  St  Associates,  Inc. 
(for  Boardcast  Music,  Inc.). 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Broadcast  Music,  Inc. 

A.  Leon  P.  Stavrou. 

B.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Inc. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg. 

B.  National   Council    for   a   Responsible 
A.  Small  Business  Council  of  America,  Inc.     Firearms  Policy. 


B.  Robert  Gof  f  &  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Robert  C.  Troup. 

A.  Philip  J.  Tullmieri,  Jr. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 

A.  23d  Congressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee. 


A.  Delbert  D.  Smith. 

B.  COMSAT  Corp. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton  (for  Florists'  Trans- 
world  Deliver). 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute. 

A.  Sidney  O.  Smith. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

A.  Thomas  Blaisdell  Smith. 

B.  Conununity  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Synder  tt  Ball  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp. 

A.  Snyder  Si  Ball  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Gould,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  W.  Snyder. 

B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services,  Inc. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sommer,  Jr. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 

A.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Shelby  E.  Southard. 

A.  Specialized  Carriers  &  Rigging  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr. 

B.  International  Ice  Cream  Manufactur- 
ers. 

A.  William  C.  Spence. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Elisabeth  A.  Squeglia. 

B.  American  Small  &  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  <Sc  Dempsey. 

B.  Public  Securities  Association. 

A.  David  P.  Stang. 

B.  Fred  J.  Russell. 

A.  David  P.  Stang. 

B.  Superlite  Builders  Supply.  Inc. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  State  &  Federal  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  State  Si  Federal  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp. 

A.  Robert  R.  Statham. 

B.  Committee    for    Commercial    Energy 
Conservation. 

A.  Charles  D.  Statton. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Smauel  E.  Stavisky. 


A.  Travis  B.  Stewart. 

A.  John  W.  Stillwaggon. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  and   Cocoa  Exchange, 
Inc. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbein. 

B.  International   Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association. 

A.  Roger  J.  Stroh. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  George  W.  Strong. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  Janice  D.  Sullivan. 

B.  Progress,  Inc. 

A.  Sunmaid  Raisin  Growers  of  California. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Susman. 

B.  William  Carter  Co. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Robert  D.  Swezey,  Jr. 

B.  MCI  Communications.  Corp. 

A.  A.  B.  Swindell,  IV. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Elinor  D.  Talmadge. 

B.  Tanners'  Council  of  America. 

A.  H.  William  Tanaka. 

B.  Bridgestone  Tire  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  Warren  Tanner. 

B.  Organization  of  Independent  Artists. 

A.  Frank  A.  Taylor. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Thomas. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  W.  Reid  Thompson. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

A.  Grace  F.  Thorpe. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tiemey. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Roger  Tilles. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp. 

A.  Roger  Tilles. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Education. 

A.  Roger  Tilles. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc. 

A.  Roger  Tilles. 

B.  Wayne  State  University. 

A.  Title  Associates,  Inc. 
A.  Edward  Tonat. 


A.  Joseph  R.  Tyler. 

B.  U.S.  Fiber  Corp. 

A.  Drew  A.  Upton. 

B.  Scientific    Apparatus    Makers    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  A.  Randall  Vehar. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

A.  C.  John  Vermilye. 

B.  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Brenda  R.  Viehe-Naess. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vige. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Virginia  State  University. 

A.  Catherine  Waelder. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Christine  M.  Waisanen. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross. 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc. 

A.  Linda  Walker-Hill. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton. 

A.  R.  C.  Wallace. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  S.  Walsh. 

3.    Fleisrhman    &    Walsh    (for   National 
Cable  TV  Association,  Inc.). 

A.  Bonnie  B.  Wan. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  James  E.  Wanko. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward. 

B.  Baker  &  Hostetler  (for  Soap  &  Deter- 
gent Association). 

A.  G.  Fletcher  Ward,  Jr. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  John  E.  Ward. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Robert  Watkins. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Clarke  R.  Watson. 
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B.  Westland  Co. 

A.  Horace  S.  Webb. 

B.  Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 


A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
nologists. 

A.  Jack  R.  Wehriy. 

B.  Dow  Coming  Corp. 

A.  Robert  Weigend. 

B.  COMSAT  Corp. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wenning. 

B.  Bison  Si  Wenning  (for  National  Associ- 
ation of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United 
SUtes). 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wenning. 

B.  Bison  &  Wenning  (for  National  Food 
Brokers  Association). 

A.  William  Whichard.  Jr. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  White.  Fine  Si  Verville. 

B.  Turlock  Irrigation  District. 

A.  Wickwire,  Lewis,  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp. 

. « 

A.  Wickwire,  Lewis,  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 

B.  Mayor  and  City  of  Seattle. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  W.  G.  Williams. 

A.  David  K.  WillU. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  8i  Pickering. 
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B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  Si  Pickering. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  Si  Pickering. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  Si  Pickering. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships. 

A.  Dorothy  R.  Wilson. 

B.  Coalition  for  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 

A.  Curtin  Winsor,  Jr. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  American  Association  of  Museums. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  Gould,  Inc. 

A.  Ann  R.  Wise. 

B.  HoUingsworth  &  Vose  Co. 

A.  Richard  F.  Witherall. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Witte. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 

A.  Ronald  Wolsey. 


B.  Amoco  Oil  Co. 

A  George  M.  Worden. 
B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  George  M.  Worden. 

B.  Hill  <fc  Knowlton.  Inc.  (for  Distilled 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.). 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth. 

B.  Hill  Si  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Wyle. 

B.  Department  of  External  Affairs.  Office 
of  the  President.  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Edward  A.  Yopp. 

B.  State  National  Bank  of  El  Paso. 

A.  Michael  Zagorac.  Jr.  ^ 

B.  Jack  Ek;kerd  Corp. 

A.  Janice  Zarro. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha. 

B.  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Myron  Zeitz. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Laurence  W.  Zoeller. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller  (for  National  Oil 
Jobbers  Council.  Inc.). 

A.  ZOOACT. 

A.  Carl  E.  Zwisler  III. 

B.  International  FYanchise  Association. 
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MILTON  FRIEDMAN  ON  THE 
MARKET  AND  HUMAN  FREEDOM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  Milton  Fried- 
man and  his  Chicago  school  of  eco- 
nomics, but  he  and  I  do  agree  on  the 
subject  of  socialized  medicine.  We 
agree  that  socialized  medicine  in- 
creases the  cost  of  medicine  and 
lowers  the  quality  of  the  care  deliv- 
ered to  the  patient.  Professor  Fried- 
man's recent  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  Private  Practice  magazine 
for  July  1981.  Mr.  Friedman's  article 
traces  the  failure  of  socialized  medi- 
cine in  Great  Britain  and  points  out 
how  our  limited  socialized  medicine- 
medicare  and  medicaid— have  pro- 
duced bad  results  in  the  United  States. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  still  feel 
that  Government  medicine  has  any 
merit.  The  article  follows: 

The  Market  and  Human  Freedom 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  be- 
cause you  are  part  of  a  small  band  of  people 
around  the  world  who  are  trying  to  preserve 
the  basic  elements  of  a  truly  free  and  open 
society— a  task  which  has  for  many  years 
seemed  almost  hopeless  but  which  I  believe 
has  recently  taken  on  a  new  hue  of  hope.  It 
looks  as  if  there  may  be  a  change  in  the 
tide,  as  if  that  trend— that  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  bemoan— toward  a  greater  and  greater 
role  for  government  in  controlling  men's 
lives  may  be  stopping  and  reversing. 

With  respect  to  the  field  of  medicine,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  imagina- 
tion that  I  know  of  is  a  passage  in  a  book  by 
Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn,  the  novel  "Cancer 
Ward,"  in  which  *  •  •  the  protagonist  of  the 
novel  visits  an  elderly  man,  a  physician,  who 
dates  back  before  the  revolution  and  who  is 
able  to  talk  about  the  nature  of  private 
practice  in  medicine. 

Here  was  a  man  (Solzhenitsyn)  who  had 
lived  in  the  country,  in  a  communist  coun- 
try, all  his  life  at  the  time  he  wrote  this. 
This  was  long  before  he  was  expelled  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and,  yet,  out  of  his  imagi- 
nation he  was  able  to  construct  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  merits  of  private  practice  as  op- 
posed to  state  practice.  And  this  in  a  coun- 
try which  has  gone  farther  than  almost  any 
other  in  converting  the  practice  of  medicine 
from  a  noble  and  honorable  profession  into 
an  ignoble  and  dishonorable  one— where 
physicians  are  required,  essentially,  to  use 
their  art  to  incarcerate  |>eople  in  prison,  to 
declare  them  sick  when  all  they  are  is  free 
spirits,  where  in  the  only  country  in  the 
western  world— if  you  can  call  Russia  the 
western  world- 1  l>elieve  the  average  age  at 
death  is  going  down  rather  than  up. 

And  yet,  despite  the  virtues  of  the  private 
practice  of  medicine,  the  trend  throughout 


the  world  has  been  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
elimination  of  private  practice:  it  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  giving  government  more 
and  more  control  over  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

What  has  been  happening  in  medicine  has 
t>een  part  of  a  general  trend  for  the  past  80 
to  90  years  around  the  world— toward  a 
greater  and  greater  control  of  individuals  by 
governmental  officials,  toward  a  turning 
over  of  more  and  more  power  to  the  govern- 
ment—the growth  of  government  spending, 
the  growth  of  government  regulation,  the 
growth  of  government  intervention  in  every 
area. 

The  growth  of  government  financing  of 
medical  care  is  no  different  than  the  nation- 
alization of  steel  industries  in  the  United 
States.  It's  no  different  than  the  extension 
of  control  over  prices  or  over  wages.  What 
you  have  has  been  a  broad  movement  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  19th  century  away  from 
a  society  in  which  government  serves  pri- 
marily as  an  umpire,  as  a  policeman,  and 
toward  a  society  in  which  government 
serves  as  the  all-powerful— supposedly  and 
hopefully— all-benevolent  father.  The  trend 
away  from  free  medicine  is  part  of  a  general 
trend  not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  same 
kind  of  greater  involvement  in  government 
has  occurred  in  area  after  area,  but  also  in  a 
very  different  sense,  in  the  sense  that  it  re- 
flects to  a  considerable  extent  a  kind  of 
schizophrenia  among  businessmen  and 
among  physician  professions.  Every  busi- 
nessman knows  that  he's  in  favor  of  free 
trade  and  free  markets  except  when  it 
comes  to  himself  and  he's  a  special  case.  He 
needs  a  tariff  or  he  needs  a  special  tax  ar- 
rangement. Physicians  have  been  no  differ- 
ent. The  medical  profession,  the  healing 
professions  in  general,  are  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate practice  but  only  up  to  certain  limits. 

A  few  years  ago  I  spent  a  week  or  so  on 
the  island  of  Kos.  a  Greek  island  in  the 
Aegean.  I  was  on  the  island  because  it  was 
the  home  of  Hippocrates,  the  father  of 
modem  medicine.  I  wanted  to  bring  Hippo- 
crates in  as  an  introduction  to  the  episode 
of  "Free  to  Choose, "  a  PBS  10-part  series 
hosted  by  the  author  or  the  part,  of  our 
program  which  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
labor  unions  and  labor  relations. 

I  wanted  to  use  Hippocrates  and  the  Hip- 
pocratic  oath  as  an  introduction  to  why  you 
had  a  development  of  trade  unions  and  the 
consequences  which  they  have.  Hippocrates 
himself  gave  his  name  to  the  Hippocratic 
oath,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
What  happened  is,  as  most  of  you  probably 
know,  when  he  died,  the  island  was  full  of 
physicians  and  of  patients  who  had  been  at- 
tracted by  Hippocrates'  fame.  But  when  he 
died,  the  fame  was  not  there  any  more  and 
the  attraction  was  not  so  great,  so  you  had 
an  oversupply  of  physicians.  Of  course,  phy- 
sicians didn't  like  that  so  they  organized 
themselves  into  a  group  and  they  drafted 
the  Hippocratic  oath. 

The  Hippocratic  oath,  which  all  of  you 
probably  took  when  you  entered  practice 
but  didn't  read  very  carefully,  contains 
many  fine  and  noble  sentiments  and  state- 
ments. But  if  you  examine  it  more  9^refully, 
you  will  see  it  is  essentially  a  trade  union 
agreement.  There  is  a  phrase  in  it  in  which 


the  physician  says  he  will  take  as  students 
only  his  own  children  and  the  children  of 
other  physicians.  There  is  another  portion 
that  is  an  attempt  to  restrict  entry  into 
medicine  in  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the 
numbers. 

There  is  another  phrase  in  there  which 
has  to  do  with  Jurisdiction.  It's  a  phrase,  if 
you  will  remember,  in  which  the  surgeon 
says  he  will  not  interfere  with  the  medical 
physician.  The  medical  physician  will  not 
interfere  with  the  surgeon.  They  shall  each 
leave  the  other  to  pursue  his  specialty. 

And  that  is,  of  course,  what  has  happened 
to  medicine  over  the  course  of  the  centuries 
that  followed.  Almost  everywhere  medical 
practitioners  have  formed  thentiselves  into 
organizations  that  have  generally,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  state,  restricted  entry  into 
medicine— all,  of  course,  for  good  purposes. 
Nobody  ever  does  undesirable  things  for  bad 
reasons:  all  for  the  good  purpose  of  raising 
standards  of  medical  practice. 

I  have  examined  the  story  in  this  area  in 
the  United  States,  in  particular  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  during  the 
course  of  the  1920's  and  1930's.  It's  an  ex- 
treme example  of  a  very  powerful  trade 
union  which  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the 
number  of  physicians  and  in  the  process 
raising  costs,  which  succeeded  in  retarding 
the  development  of  efficient  group  medical 
practice  and  in  the  process  reduced  the 
quality.  I  mention  this  not  to  attack  the 
American  Medical  Association  or  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  They  are  noble,  able  people  who 
wanted  good  things,  but  were  misled.  But 
only  to  suggest  again  a  sense  in  which  the 
developments  in  medicine  are  not  special  to 
mediciue. 

INPUT  X3T,  OUTPUT  DOWN 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  provid- 
ers of  medical  care,  the  initial  effect  of  gov- 
ernment involvement  often  seems  benefi- 
cial. After  all,  here's  a  new  source  of  funds, 
here's  a  new  set  of  finances  which  will  make 
possible  things  that  were  not  possible 
before.  And  that  is  indeed  true  for  a  time.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  initial  stages  when  gov- 
ernment enters  into  the  financing  of  medi- 
cine, physicians  and  other  providers  of  med- 
ical care  do  benefit.  In  the  United  States 
the  emergence  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
has  roughly  doubled  the  fraction  of  the  na- 
tional income  spent  on  medicine  and  it  has 
greatly  benefited  many  physicians.  Indeed, 
its  effect  on  the  incomes  of  physicians  has 
been  far  more  noticeable  than  its  effect  on 
the  quality  of  care  received  by  patients.  A 
major  effect  has  simply  been  that  the  gov- 
ernment pays  for  some  things  that  before 
the  medical  professional  provided  without 
payment.  In  that  stage  there  is  no  doubt 
that  government  involvement  is  beneficial. 

However,  that  is  only  the  entry  wedge  in 
the  beginning  of  it.  As  government  control 
spreads  and  gets  wider  and  wider,  the  ad- 
vantages decline  and  the  disadvantages 
emerge.  And  eventually  there  is  a  reversal 
and  even  from  the  purely  financial  point  of 
view,  from  the  amount  of  resources  devoted 
to  medicine,  government  control  tends  to 
reduce  it. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  that  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  introduced  so- 
cialized medicine  in  1948  right  after  the  war. 
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so  you  have  a  long  period.  What  happens  is 
in  the  beginning  the  government  spends 
more  because  that  is  part  of  the  process  of 
getting  approval  for  its  socialization  of  med- 
icine. But  then,  when  the  thing  is  done— 
when  the  whole  thing  has  been  taken  over- 
then  there  are  always  fiscal  pressures. 
People  will  voluntarily  pay  their  own  money 
to  go  see  a  particular  physician,  but  nobody 
likes  to  pay  taxes  for  someone  else  to  see  a 
physician.  Consequently,  the  complaints 
emerge  that  this  is  a  very  expensive  process 
and  that  you  have  the  cost  running  away 
and  you  have  to  hold  down  exptenditures. 

British  physician  Max  Gammon  develo()ed 
a  rather  interesting  theory— which  he  called 
a  theory  of  bureaucratic  displacement— in 
which  he  said  in  all  bureaucratic  enterprises 
where  bureaucracies  take  over,  input  goes 
up  and  output  goes  down.  A  particular  ap- 
plication of  Parkinson's  law.  which  is  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy  tends  to  take  the 
place  of  useful  output  or  useless  output 
tends  to  take  the  place  of  useful.  And  he 
gave  some  evidence  on  that.  In  the  eight 
years  from  1965  to  1973  in  Britain,  the 
number  of  people  on  hospital  staffs  went  up 
28  percent  and,  I  might  note,  that  the 
people  on  clerical  and  administrative  staffs 
went  up  41  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
average  number  of  beds  occupied  per  day 
went  down  11  percent  and  that  wasn't  be- 
cause there  weren't  pteople  there  to  occupy 
them.  There  was  a  waiting  list  of  some 
600.000  people  at  all  times  during  that 
period. 

The  end  result  of  this  is  twofold.  On  the 
one  hand,  as  all  of  you  know,  there  has  been 
a  virtual  flight  of  physicians  from  Britain. 
The  number  of  physicians  emigrating  from 
Britain  has  been  something  like  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  number  graduating  from  medical 
school.  But  the  other  side  of  it  is  that  there 
emerges  a  pressure  from  private  medicine. 
And  so  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  de- 
velopments in  Britain  has  been  the  Institu- 
tion of  voluntary  health  insurance  with,  as  I 
was  mentioning  before,  private  hospitals 
being  built. 

The  setting  In  which  medl(:ine  has  been 
practiced  during  the  thousands  of  years  has 
been  one  in  which  the  patient  has  been  the 
client  and  the  employer  of  the  physician. 
Today  the  state,  in  one  manifestation  or  the 
other,  claims  to  be  the  employer  and  thus 
the  one  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under 
which  the  physician  has  to  carry  out  his 
work.  These  conditions  may  not,  and  even- 
tually will  not,  be  restricted  to  working 
hours,  salaries  and  certified  drugs.  They 
may  Invade  the  whole  territory  of  the  pa- 
tient/physician relationship.  If  the  battle  of 
today  Is  not  fought  and  not  won,  there  will 
be  no  battle  to  fight  tomorrow. 

What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  govern- 
ment in  medicine?  Given  the  extent  to 
which  government  has  been  taking  over, 
what  Is  appropriate?  What  should  govern- 
ment Xx  doing?  In  my  opinion.  If  we  put  to 
one  side  the  field  of  public  health,  which  Is 
not  what  we  are  really  talking  about,  we're 
really  talking  about  physician/patient  rela- 
tionships. The  fields  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, public  health  and  sanitation— there  Is 
an  important  role  for  government  in  that 
area.  But  in  the  area  of  private  medicine,  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  any  special  role  what- 
soever for  government  other  than  its  role  in 
every  other  area  of  our  lives. 

What  is  that  role  in  other  areas  of  our 
lives?  Well,  an  important  role  of  govern- 
ment is  to  enforce  laws  against  fraud  and 
deception.  If  a  person  professing  to  be  a 
physician  hangs  out  a  shingle  saying,  "I 
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have  been  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Excallbur,"  and  It  turns  out  he  never  went 
to  such  a  university  or  there  is  no  such  uni- 
versity, then  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
fraud  and  deception.  But  that's  the  same  in 
every  field  and  ought  to  he  done  for  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  shoemaker  and 
the  candlestick  maker.  A  second  function 
that  governments  have  assumed  and  Is  ap- 
propriate for  governments  to  assume  is  to 
help  people  who  are  in  dire  distress.  We  do 
have  a  situation  in  which  individual  citizens 
get  Into  a  situation,  often  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  are  In  dire  diffi- 
culty and  one  of  those  possible  situations 
may  be  subject  to  very  high  medical  ex- 
penses, but  there  Is  nothing  special  about 
that.  Another  reason  for  dire  distress  may 
be  a  flood  that  destroys  a  town  or  It  may  Ije 
an  earthquake  or  It  may  be  anything  else. 
And  In  that  sense  there  can  be  a  role  for 
government  In  assisting  people  and  the 
terms  ought  to  be  the  same,  In  my  opinion, 
regardless  of  what  is  the  cause. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  case  whatso- 
ever for  government's  financing  ordinary 
medical  care  of  a  private  patient.  The  cost 
of  financing  ordinary  medical  care  Is  well 
within  the  means  of  ordinary  families  In 
most  of  our  countries.  Certainly  so  far  as 
the  more  exfjensive.  unusual  forms  of  medi- 
cal care  the  appropriate  method  of  financ- 
ing those  is  insurance  just  as  that  is  the  ap- 
propriate mechanism  for  financing  other 
large  risks. 

In  the  United  States  the  development  of 
private  health  Insurance  has  gone  very  far 
Indeed.  So  that  today  something  like  80  iier- 
cent  of  all  hospital  bills  are  covered  by  In- 
surance, most  of  which  is  private  voluntary 
health  insurance,  some  of  which  Is  medicare 
government  Insurance  for  the  elderly  and 
<^me  of  which  Is  other  government  pro- 
trams,  but  most  of  which  Is  private. 

NO  GOVERNMENT  AID 

You  hear  all  the  time  the  argument  that 
medical  care  Is  so  expensive  that  you  cannot 
expect  the  ordinary  person  to  finance  It. 
Well,  there  are  two  things  wrong  with  that. 
PHrst  of  all,  who  finances  it  if  government  fi- 
nances It?  It's  the  ordinary  people.  Govern- 
ment doesn't  have  any  money  with  which  to 
finance  anything.  All  government  has  Is  a 
monopoly  on  force.  And,  therefore,  the 
power  to  take  money  out  of  some  people's 
pockets  and  use  It  for  purposes  that  are  de- 
termined by  government.  So,  •  •  •  If  ordi- 
nary people,  if  the  average  people  of  the 
country  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  own 
medical  care,  neither  can  the  govenunent 
afford  to  pay  for  it. 

But  the  second  thing  that  Is  wrong  with  it 
is  that  it  misrepresents  the  magnitude  of 
the  expenditures  on  medical  care.  The  total 
expenditures  In  the  United  States  on  medi- 
cal care— and  I  may  say  those  expenditures 
have  been  going  up  very  rapidly  thanks  to 
government  Involvement  •  •  •  have  gone 
from  something  like  4  or  5  percent  of  the 
national  income  to  9  or  10  percent.  But  yet 
those  total  expenditures  on  medical  care 
today  are  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  people  spend  on  their  houses.  It's 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  amount  they 
spend  on  their  automobiles. 

In  my  opinion,  government  involvement  In 
medicine  has  been  the  problem  and  not  the 
solution.  And  the  right  ultimate  course  •  *  * 
and  this  Is  a  position  that  will  go  much 
beyond  what  most  of  you  In  this  room 
would  go  to  I  believe,  *  •  •  should  be  no  gov- 
ernment involvement,  no  government  regu- 
lation, no  government  subsidization  and  to 
add  the  point  where  I  will  lose  all  of  you 
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•  •  •  no  government  licensure  of  physicians. 
(Applause.)  You  are  a  most  unusual  audi- 
ence. I  have  argued  against  the  licensure  of 
physicians  l)efore  the  lx>ard  of  directors  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  had 
one  of  the  most  vituperative,  the  most  argu- 
mentative evenings  I  have  ever  had.  But, 
your  endorsement  of  that  Is  fascinating  be- 
cause I  think  physicians  everywhere  and 
people  everywhere  are  coming  to  realize  the 
truth  of  that  old  saying  that  If  you're  going 
to  sup  with  the  devil  you  better  have  a  very 
long  s[>oon.  And  licensure  Is  not  a  long 
enough  spoon.  It  has  been  a  major  source  of 
the  problem. 

Well,  let  me  go  on  and  ask  the  question, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  turning  things 
around?  And  here  I  think  It  Is  possible  to  be 
far  more  optimistic  than  It  was  some  5  or  10 
years  ago.  Not  because  of  any  element  spe- 
cial to  medicine,  not  at  all,  but  for  a  very 
different  reason  and  that  Is  that  just  as  the 
socialization  of  medicine  has  been  part  of 
the  broader  movement  toward  socialism,  so 
the  enhancement  of  private  medicine  will- 
can— only  occur  as  part  of  a  broader  move- 
ment toward  an  enhancement  of  human 
freedom  In  all  areas,  toward  a  reduction  of 
the  role  of  government  in  our  society, 
toward  a  cutting  of  government  back  to 
scale.  And  the  reason  It  Is  possible  to  be 
more  optimistic  than  It  was  a  few  years  ago 
Is  because  It  seems  to  me  we  are  exp)erlenc- 
Ing  worldwide  a  movement  of  opinion  and  a 
movement  of  practice  away  from  the  trends 
of  the  past  70  or  80  years  and  In  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  new  direction. 

These  trends  are  worldwide  and  they  can 
be  observed  not  only  in  the  countries  most 
of  us  come  from— the  western  countries— 
they  can  be  observed  In  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  success  of  the 
Russian  revolution  in  1917,  of  the  commu- 
nist revolution  In  China  after  World  War  II, 
were  part  of  this  worldwide  movement 
toward  greater  centralization  and  collectiv- 
ism. Just  as  much  as  the  emergence  of  the 
welfare  state  In  Great  Britain,  of  the  New 
Deal  In  the  United  States,  and  similar  tend- 
encies here  in  Australia.  And.  similarly, 
what  Is  happening  In  Poland,  the  attempts 
In  countries  like  Hungary  to  Introduce 
greater  elements  of  market  arrangements, 
the  attempt  by  Mr.  E>eng  and  others  In 
China  to  Introduce  a  greater  role  for  the 
market  In  those  countries.  They  may  not 
succeed,  I  am  not  saying  they  will,  far  from 
It.  But.  they  are  Indicative  of  the  same  kind 
of  a  worldwide  move  away  from  collectivism 
and  centralized  direction  and  toward  a 
greater  role  of  market  and  of  human  free- 
dom. 

You  know,  the  believers  In  collectivism, 
the  believers  in  socialism  are  on  the  defen- 
sive everywhere.  Very  seldom  do  people  who 
have  taken  a  very  strong  and  firm  position 
change  their  position.  People  pretty  well  are 
set  in  their  ways  after  the  age  of  25.  but  you 
have  new  generations  arising  and  you  have 
a  whole  mess  of  the  population  that  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  sold 
a  bill  of  goods  and  that  It  has  come  to  real- 
ize that  these  miracles  promised  by  govern- 
mental control  are  not  going  to  emerge. 

freedom  PERSISTS 

And  as  a  result  you  have  a  political  move- 
ment sparked  very  much  by  a  resistance  to 
high  taxes— and  that's  probably  the  most 
important  driving  force— which  Is  showing 
its  face  all  over.  It's  by  no  means  certain, 
very  far  from  it  indeed,  that  that  movement 
will  be  successful.  It  Is  far  more  difficult  to 
unwind   the   consequences   of   government 
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control  than  it  is  to  get  involved  in  those 
controls  in  the  first  instance.  Every  time 
government  gets  involved  in  any  area  it  sets 
up  vested  interests  that  have  a  strong 
reason  to  oppose  the  reversal  of  that  policy. 
That's  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  turn  things 
around. 

So,  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  we 
shall  succeed  throughout  the  world  in  turn- 
ing things  around,  in  particular  in  the  area 
of  medicine,  of  providing  a  greater  role  for 
freedom,  but  I  am  certain  of  one  thing:  ele- 
ments of  freedom  will  persist. 

Just  as  the  private  practice  of  medicine  lit 
a  light  that  Solzhenitsyn  recogniised  inside 
of  closed  in  Russia,  so  private  practice  will 
persist.  The  real  question  is  whether  it  will 
be  able  to  assume  as  large  a  place  and  as 
large  a  role  as  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
patients,  or  physicians,  of  the  community  at 
large.* 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


ANTHONY  "SHOEY"  LATTANZIO 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  accomplishments  of  Mr. 
Anthony  "Shoey"  Lattanzio. 

For  40  years,  Mr.  Lattanzio  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  Reading,  Pa., 
Orioles.  He  served  in  numerous  capac- 
ities and,  together  with  his  board  of 
directors,  made  the  Reading  organiza- 
tion the  largest  Lodge  and  Home  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Orioles  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lattanzio  was  indeed  an  indefat- 
igable and  most  dedicated  member  of 
the  Orioles,  as  he  devoted  almost  all  of 
his  spare  time  to  the  club.  He  held  all 
the  offices  of  the  local  Lodge  and  the 
Home  Association.  In  addition,  he  was 
elected  to  the  prestigious  supreme 
board,  and  served  as  supreme  treasur- 
er and  two  terms  as  supreme  presi- 
dent. The  importance  of  the  position 
of  supreme  president  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized, as  his  jurisdiction  includ- 
ed all  U.S.  Oriole  organizations.  More- 
over, Mr.  Lattanzio  served  on  any  com- 
mittee to  which  he  was  asked,  includ- 
ing the  Orioles'  Meadow  Building 
Committee. 

Mr.  Lattanzio  was  instrumental  in 
developing  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  occurred  at  the  Orioles.  Under 
his  leadership  the  mortgage  was  paid 
and  the  club  improved  dramatically. 
His  managerial  skill  was  manifest  in 
every  capacity  he  served  and  was  a 
most  important  feature  in  the  club's 
success. 

It  is  certainly  an  honor  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Lattanzio.  His  lead- 
ership, loyalty,  wisdom,  and  experi- 
ence were  tremendous  assets  to  the 
Orioles  not  only  in  Reading,  but  all 
over  the  country.  His  many  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  will  always  be 
remembered.  Mr.  Lattanzio  is  truly  an 
outstanding  American  citizen.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  August  12. 
1981.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Changes  in  the  Federal  Government 

In  my  newsletter  last  week,  I  commented 
on  the  abrupt  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  have  occurred 
this  year.  The  central  point  of  the  newslet- 
ter was  that  a  reduction  in  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government,  an  objective 
strongly  promoted  by  President  Reagan,  has 
been  the  primary  development.  Because  he 
views  the  Government  as  the  problem  and 
not  the  solution,  the  President  seeks  to  min- 
imize its  intervention  in  all  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  life.  Any  measure  that  holds  the 
Government  in  check  is  all  to  the  good. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  changes,  but  still  it  is  possi- 
ble to  overstate  them.  As  I  examine  the 
budget  cuts  of  recent  weeks,  I  am  impressed 
that  very  few  of  the  programs  approved 
during  the  New  Deal  and  the  Great  Society 
have  been  eliminated,  though  many  of  them 
have  been  reduced  in  size  and  cost.  Public 
service  jobs  have  been  terminated  and  some 
programs  have  been  folded  into  block  grants 
serving  the  same  general  purposes,  but 
social  security,  medicare,  medicaid,  student 
loans,  aid  to  education,  nutrition  centers, 
and  grants  for  community  development 
remain  on  the  books. 

Even  so,  the  changes  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  dramatic.  They  are  also  very 
understandable.  For  some  years  now.  both 
the  public  mood  of  exasperation  with  the 
ways  things  have  been  going  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Government  to  deal  effectively 
with  our  many  problems  have  been  appar- 
ent. The  frustration  came  to  the  foreground 
in  the  1980  election,  an  election  which  re- 
vealed a  deep  tide  of  discontent.  There  was 
broad  support  in  the  country  for  decisive 
action  to  address  the  Nation's  problems. 
The  changes  came  about,  however,  not 
simply  because  of  the  mood  of  the  country. 
The  President  deserves  credit,  too.  His  suc- 
cess in  conceiving  his  plan  and  steering  it 
through  Congress  demonstrated  a  rare  po- 
litical prowess.  Using  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation, a  part  of  the  Budget  Act  designed 
for  more  modest  ends,  he  short  circuited 
lengthy  legislative  deliberations  on  numer- 
ous bills,  made  it  very  difficult  for  special 
interest  groups  to  modify  his  plan,  and  took 
full  advantage  of  public  sentiment  before  it 
dissipated.  He  kept  public  concern  focused 
on  two  bills,  the  tax  and  budget  cuts,  both 
of  which  contained  sweeping  and  complex 
changes  in  scores  of  laws.  As  a  legislative 
maneuver,  the  President's  was  spectacular. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  had  help  from  his  party. 
During  the  past  few  months  the  Republi- 
cans in  Congress  have  maintained  a  remark- 
able discipline.  Only  one  Republican  voted 
against  the  President's  tax  bill,  for  example. 
For  the  Democrats,  it  was  quite  a  different 
story.  They  simply  could  not  stay  united 
and  their  discipline  broke  frequently.  The 
Democrats  merely  reacted  to  Republican 
initiatives  and  did  not  organize  a  coherent 
and  constructive  opposition. 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  changes 
in  the  Federal  Government  are  permanent. 
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but  I  am  not  so  sure.  These  observers  point 
out  that  the  indexation  of  the  tax  brackets 
will  lead  to  a  permanent  loss  of  Federal  rev- 
enue and  a  permanent  curtailment  of  Feder- 
al power.  They  argue  that  there  will  be  re- 
lentless pressure  for  further  cuts  in  spend- 
ing, and  they  contend  that  the  Government 
will  find  new  programs  much  harder  to  fi- 
nance. The  other  view— one  which  may  have 
been  overlooked— calls  attention  to  patterns 
in  our  history.  Periods  of  internal  stress  are 
often  followed  by  periods  in  which  there  is 
less  emphasis  on  social  responsibility  and 
the  role  of  the  Government.  The  years  after 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I  are  exam- 
ples. Because  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the 
Watergate  scandal,  and  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  recent  years,  the  Nation  may  be  en- 
tering a  similar  time.  Moreover,  important 
social  phenomena,  such  as  poor  mass  trans- 
portation, inadequate  health  care,  the  decay 
of  the  cities,  unemployment,  and  trouble  in 
the  schools  may  reassert  themselves  if  they 
are  not  handled  effectively.  If  they  do.  new 
demands  will  arise  for  Government  action. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  direction  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  in  the  years  ahead.  In 
general,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  will 
be  less  ideological  and  more  pragmatic  as  we 
try  to  solve  our  problems.  Perhaps  we 
should  take  our  cue  from  an  observation  of 
President  Lincoln's  on  his  own  conduct  in 
office:  That  a  man  with  a  policy  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  country,  and  that  he  just 
tried  to  do  what  was  best  each  day.  Because 
most  of  us  agree  that  the  Government  has 
run  too  many  deficits,  incurred  too  many 
costs,  and  been  too  clumsy  and  intrusive  in 
its  actions,  we  will  surely  be  more  willing  to 
consider  nongovernmental  options  as  we 
search  for  solutions. 

Nevertheless,  I  doubt  that— in  the  long 
run,  at  least— we  will  come  to  accept  the 
idea  that  the  Federal  Government  is  evil 
and  worthless.  Most  of  us  turn  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  some  point  in  our  lives:  Some 
for  personal  advantage,  others  out  of  a  gen- 
uine concern  for  their  fellow  citizens,  still 
others  m  desperation.  Most  of  us  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  job  to 
do  even  if  we  worry  that  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessive. It  seems  to  me  that  Americans  have 
repudiated  an  inefficient,  ineffective  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  Government  itself.  Ameri- 
cans have  a  very  reasonable  desire:  To  be 
able  to  solve  problems  with  less  bureaucra- 
cy, less  cost,  and  less  interference.* 


HONORING  THE  CITY  OF  LAKE- 
WOOD,  CALIF.  S  SKYNIGHT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  pride  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  city  of  Lakewood,  Calif. 's  skynight 
program.  Skynight  was  the  fust  com- 
munity program  to  use  helicopters  for 
routine  police  work.  Following  the  ef- 
fective use  of  helicopter  patrols  during 
the  Watts  riots  in  1965,  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess  pro- 
posed to  a  receptive  Lakewood  City 
Council  the  basic  concept  of  the  sky- 
night-helicopter  patrol  program.  Insti- 
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tuted  as  a  trial  program  in  the 
summer  of  1966,  skynight  began  to 
yield  immediate  results  and  crime  in 
the  Lakewood  area  dropped  1 1  percent 
in  1  year. 

Originally,  the  skynight  program 
had  one  helicopter  with  a  civilian  pilot 
and  a  sheriff's  deputy  observer.  Pres- 
ently the  city  of  Lakewood  and  the 
surrounding  communities  of  Para- 
mount, Bellflower,  Artesia.  Hawaiian 
Gardens,  and  Cerritos  are  served  by 
three  skynight  helicopters  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  The  skynight  program  and 
its  innovative  approach  to  crime  pre- 
vention has  proven  so  effective  that 
over  100  communities  in  America  now 
use  helicopter  patrols  on  a  regular 
basis  to  assist  police. 

The  tremendous  success  of  the  sky- 
night program  over  the  past  15  years 
is  a  tribute  to  the  civic  leaders  of  Lake- 
wood  and  to  the  entire  community.  It 
is  through  the  actions  of  such  con- 
cerned and  active  citizens  that  effec- 
tive ways  may  be  found  to  curtail  the 
crime  which  has  plagued  our  Nation's 
communities.  It  is  now  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  people  of  Lakewood  and 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
combat  crime  that  will  provide  full 
protection  for  the  people  of  America.* 


PERU:  A  THIRD  WORLD 
CINDERELLA 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amidst  the  dismal  spectacle  of  interna- 
tional financial  woes,  notably  in  Third 
World  countries,  there  are  a  few 
bright  exceptions.  Peru  is  one. 

Sound  financial  management,  oil 
production,  market  incentives,  and 
government  efficiencies  have  done 
wonders  for  the  Peruvian  economy. 

"A  Third  World  Cinderella,"  in  the 
August  30,  1981.  New  York  Times,  has 
the  details: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  30,  1981] 

A  Third  World  Cinderella 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

Washington.— The  figures  are  staggering. 
Those  third-world  nations  without  the 
blessing  of  oil  revenues  have  run  up  debt  ap- 
proaching $400  billion.  Countries  in  arrears 
on  current  payments  have  risen  from  three 
in  1974  to  22  at  the  end  of  1980,  and  the 
amount  in  arrears  has  jumped  from  $500 
million  to  $5.5  billion. 

"Debt  rescheduling  crises,  like  the  migra- 
tion of  locusts,  are  recurring  events,"  says 
Chandra  Hardy,  a  specialist  on  the  financial 
problems  of  third-world  countries  at  the 
World  Bank.  "We  know  they  are  coming  but 
not  when." 

The  crises— the  specter  of  an  entire  nation 
going  bankrupt— get  all  the  attention.  But 
since  the  1973-74  explosion  in  oil  prices,  no 
borrowing  countries  have  defaulted  out- 
right.   And    despite    the    heavy    economic 
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weather  of  the  last  half-dozen  years,  some 
of  these  hard-pressed  nations  have  managed 
to  improve  their  position  through  self-help. 

Peru  is  a  shining  example.  Years  of  cheap 
money,  large  Government  subsidies,  heavy 
public  works  spending,  a  costly  arms  pro- 
gram and  nationalizations  left  the  country 
with  runaway  inflation  and  unmanageable 
short-term  foreign  debt.  Now,  less  than  a 
year  in  office,  its  new  civilian  Government 
has  returned  to  the  international  credit 
markets  that  shunned  it  only  three  years 
ago. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  now  in  the 
midst  of  drafting  a  new  American  approach 
to  third-world  development,  is  watching 
Peru's  efforts  closely.  Reagan  officials  have 
already  signaled  some  reluctance  to  approve 
an  expansion  of  Government  aid  to  the 
third  world.  They  want  developing  countries 
to  de-emphasize  centralized  planning  and 
orient  policies  more  toward  the  market 
system  to  create  a  better  environment  for 
private  capital  investment.  While  cautious 
about  commenting  on  individual  countries, 
Reagan  officials  do  not  conceal  their  desire 
to  see  more  Perus. 

A.  W.  Clausen,  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  cited  Peru,  South  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Singapore.  Hong  Kong,  Chile  and  Argentina 
among  those  that  have  already  tapped  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  some  success.  Mr.  Clau- 
sen, now  preparing  for  next  month's  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Bank  and  its  sister 
lending  institution,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  put  the  issue  in  these  terms:  "We 
have  to  ask  what  the  World  Bank  can  do  to 
help  a  given  country  make  itself  more  sexy, 
more  interesting,  safer." 

In  Peru,  increased  oil  production  has 
aided  the  country's  improvement.  It  has 
moved  from  a  $200  million-a-year  oil  import- 
er in  1978  to  a  small  net  exporter.  While  pe- 
troleum and  minerals  are  important  in  the 
country's  improving  exp>ort  position,  Peru 
has  also  made  substantial  progress  in  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  as  well  for  light 
manufactured  goods,  which  now  account  for 
about  a  quarter  of  overall  exports. 

"Peru  has  turned  the  comer,"  said  Jack 
D.  Guenther,  senior  vice  president  of  Citi- 
bank and  its  senior  adviser  for  international 
operations.  "After  the  oil-price  increases, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  dire  forecasts  that 
countries  would  not  be  able  to  adjust.  What 
we're  seeing  in  Peru  is  the  way  adjustment 
works.  The  key  is  good  management. " 

Peru's  economic  storm  struck  in  1978. 
when  it  was  unable  to  pay  interest  and  am- 
ortization and  was  forced  to  seek  a  resched- 
uling of  its  obligations.  The  Government  of 
President  Fernando  BelaUnde  Terry,  which 
took  over  last  July  after  12  years  of  military 
rule,  has  just  prepaid  a  $354  million  loan  to 
a  consortium  of  banks.  The  money  was  not 
due  until  1986.  That,  combined  with  a  deci- 
sion of  two  newly  organized  syndicates,  one 
led  by  Manufacturers  Hanover  and  the 
other  by  Wells  Fargo,  to  lend  Peru  $200  mil- 
lion of  fresh  credits  on  more  favorable 
terms,  is  evidence  that  conditions  are  chang- 
ing. 

William  H.  Bolin,  executive  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  world  banking  division  at 
the  Bank  of  America,  said:  "Peru  has  adopt- 
ed quite  workable  and  sound  economic  poli- 
cies with  budget  control,  greater  latitude  for 
private  investment  and  the  free  market  and 
more  efficient  management  of  public  enter- 
prises. This  is  not  to  say  that  it  will  be  able 
to  avoid  further  strains  as  it  seeks  to  main- 
tain social  peace  and  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, but  the  coimtry  is  now  operating 
within  its  means." 
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The  Government,  in  addition  to  repaying 
some  of  the  country's  debts,  has  already 
managed  to  reduce  inflation,  increase  cen- 
tral bank  reserves,  attract  foreign  capital— 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  minimum 
wage  and  win  a  no-strike  agreement  from 
the  powerful  trade  unions. 

By  1978  the  gross  external  debt  neared  $7 
billion.  With  dwindling  earnings  from  ex- 
ports there  was  not  enough  in  the  till  to  pay 
off  the  interest  and  amortization  and  the 
Government  had  to  request  a  rescheduling 
of  the  obligations. 

Some  250  international  commercial  banks, 
which  held  $800  million  of  debt  that  had 
fallen  due.  insisted  that  the  Government 
first  come  to  terms  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  intergovernmental 
lending  agency  that  provides  balance-of- 
payment£  credits  to  countries  that  cannot 
make  ends  meet— but  only  on  condition  that 
they  alter  policies. 

Stormy  negotiations  with  Peru  culminated 
in  an  agreement  in  August  1978.  under 
which  the  Monetary  Fund  granted  addition- 
al credits  following  a  commitment  from  the 
Government  to  reduce  bank  credit,  let  inter- 
est rates  rise  to  reflect  the  inflation  rale, 
speed  up  the  rate  of  devaluation  of  the  sol 
against  the  dollar  to  reflect  market  rates, 
and  reduce  public  works  expenditures  and 
subsidies.  Four  months  later  the  resched- 
uling accord  was  signed  with  the  commer- 
cial banks. 

With  the  refinancing  package  came  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  overall  economic  man- 
agement that  have  been  continued  by  Presi- 
dent Belaunde  and  by  Manuel  Ulloa  Ellas, 
an  internationally  known  financier  who  was 
named  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the 
Economy. 

Key  economic  positions  in  the  new  Gov- 
ernment were  also  taken  by  such  men  as 
Richard  Webb  and  Pedro  Pablo  Kuczynski. 
who  had  both  earlier  held  high  posts  in  the 
World  Bank.  Mr.  Webb,  an  internationally 
known  economist,  had  also  taught  at  Prince- 
ton. 

Reserves  of  the  Central  Bank  are  now 
more  than  $1  billion,  much  of  the  funds 
held  in  United  States  Treasury  securities. 
Despite  a  shift  to  imr>ort  liberalization 
aimed  at  checking  inflation,  the  country  en- 
joyed a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  last 
year  of  nearly  $1  billion.  Inflation  has  come 
down  from  the  80  percent  level  in  1978  to 
around  50  percent,  and  would  be  lower, 
bankers  said,  were  it  not  for  the  lifting  of 
controls  on  food  and  fuel  prices  and  interest 
rates. 

Other  evidence  of  recovery:  a  3.1  percent 
real  growth  rate  last  year,  down  slightly 
from  1979  mainly  because  poor  weather 
checked  farm  output  and  lower  world  min- 
eral prices  curbed  mining  output.  Other  sec- 
tors were  more  buoyant.  Manufacturing 
output  rose  by  7  percent  and  construction 
activity  was  18  i>ercent  higher. 

Petrbleos  del  Peru,  the  nationalized 
Exxon  subsidiary,  found  commercially  pro- 
ductive wells  in  the  northern  jungle  area 
bordering  Ecuador  and  offered  internation- 
al companies  up  to  half  of  whatever  oil  they 
might  find  in  their  own  exploration.  Occi- 
dental, Superior  Oil  and  Belco  are  among 
those  that  have  undertaken  the  joint  ven- 
tures with  Petroperu. 

Fernando  Schwalb  LOpez  Aladana,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  says  his  coun- 
try's golden  rule  on  foreign  investment  con- 
sists of  "creating  favorable  conditions  for  it: 
In  other  words,  by  offering  guarantees  and 
reasonable  tax  incentives  to  prospective  in- 
vestors and  restoring  confidence  in  Govern- 
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ment  through  the  adoption  of  rules  of  the 
game  so  stable  that  they  will  guarantee  fair 
treatment."  • 


THE  PASSING  OP  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  blow  to 
all  members  of  our  society  who  re- 
member him  as  a  tireless  soldier  in  his 
life-long  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
blacks.  He  counseled  Presidents,  Con- 
gressmen, and  Senators  on  civil  rights 
matters  and  fought  the  legislative 
battle  at  a  time  when  blacks  were  less 
represented  in  the  area  than  they  are 
now.  Although  he  is  gone,  his  legacy 
will  never  die.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
highlighting  the  efforts  of  this  great 
American: 

Roy  Wilkins 

Today's  young  Americans  of  all  races  may 
read  with  a  certain  understandable  detach- 
ment about  life  in  this  country  50  years  ago, 
when  Roy  Wilkins  began  his  distinguished 
career  with  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Lynch  law 
and  Jim  Crow  were  teamed  in  a  cruel  reign 
through  southern  and  border  states  that 
slammed  doors  and  gates  in  the  faces  of 
blacks.  Restaurants,  hotels,  theaters,  drink- 
ing fountains,  beaches,  pools  and  entire 
neighborhoods  were  blatantly  segregated— 
and  heaven  help  any  Negro  objector  be- 
cause the  law  certainly  wouldn't.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins who  died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  80. 
had  more  than  a  routine  role  in  all  that  has 
changed  since  then. 

Through  those  dangerous  days  down 
South  and  on  into  the  years  of  more  subtle 
but  persistent  discrimination  in  all  regions 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Willdns  kept  up  the  bat- 
tles for  equal  justice  under  the  law.  In  the 
courts,  in  the  legislatures,  in  the  city  halls 
and  in  the  schools,  this  ardent  and  idealistic 
man  approached  each  of  these  challenges 
with  intelligence,  unshakeable  faith,  grace, 
rage  and  plenty  of  research. 

Because  Roy  Wilkins  chose  not  to  rail  but 
to  persuade,  not  to  tear  down  but  to  con- 
struct, not  to  shoot  from  the  hip  but  to  mar- 
shal reason  and  resources,  there  were  some 
in  the  civil  rights  movements  of  the  '60s  and 
'70s  who  became  impatient  with  his  style 
and  pace.  But  for  the  most  part,  they  still 
respected  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his  incalculable 
contributions  during  so  many  of  the  most 
important  moments  in  U.S.  civil  rights  his- 
tory—and for  the  fact  that  he  guided  the 
country's  oldest  civil  rights  organization 
through  its  greatest  growth  and  period  of 
prestige. 

It  was  the  successes  of  this  pioneer,  in 
fact,  that  made  the  issues  confronting  the 
NAACP  and  other  newer  organizations  that 
much  more  complex  and  the  views  of  black 
Americans  that  much  more  diverse.  The 
days  are  past  when  the  NAACP  could  set  di- 
rections almost  by  itself.  And  if  Mr.  Wilkins 
could  not  comprehend  or  countenance  some 
of  the  methods  and  directions  of  certain  of 
those  groups  in  his  later  years,  he  neverthe- 
less spoke  out  for  freedom  and  understand- 
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ing:  "All  dedicated  hands  are  needed  and 
welcome  in  this  fight."  he  once  said,  "but 
the  NAACP  would  be  less  than  human  if  it 
did  not  take  a  special  pride  for  not  only  in 
what  it  has  done  but  in  what  it  is  doing 
today." 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  better 
country  for  those  deeds— and  for  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Roy  Wilkins.* 


SUNSET  AND  OVERSIGHT:  FIND- 
ING THE  RIGHT  FORMULA 
FOR  A  VIGOROUS  CONGRESS 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, beginning  September  18.  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Legislative  Process 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  will 
hold  a  series  of  hearings  on  congres- 
sional oversight. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  all  interested  Members  to  partici- 
pate in  these  hearings.  The  Honorable 
Trent  Lott,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  joins  me  in  this 
invitation.  Trent  and  I  mailed  out 
"dear  colleague"  letters  announcing 
the  hearings  in  early  August.  We 
wanted  to  allow  all  those  interested  in 
presenting  their  views  ample  notice  in 
order  to  obtain  a  wide  range  of  com- 
ment. 

The  proposals  we  will  emphasize  are 
the  oversight  portions  of  the  Lott  res- 
olution. House  Resolution  100,  the 
Committee  Improvement  Amendments 
Act  of  1981,  and  two  bills  pertaining  to 
sunset  legislation,  H.R.  2,  the  Sunset 
Act  of  1981,  and  H.R.  58,  the  Sunset 
Review  Act  of  1981. 

The  legislative  changes  effected 
through  reconciliation  and  the  budget 
process  represent  a  new  approach  to 
program  change.  We  feel  it  is  appro- 
priate and  timely  to  review  the  way  we 
authorize  programs,  and  reassess  pro- 
posals that  would  alter  this  process 
through  sunset,  sunset  review,  and 
other  oversight  measures. 

Sunset  strictly  interpreted  requires 
the  automatic  termination  of  Govern- 
ment programs  after  a  specified  period 
imless  they  are  deliberately  renewed 
by  legislative  action.  In  its  pure  form 
it  is  a  concept  that  is  itself  sinking 
below  the  horizon,  partly  because 
many  of  the  30-odd  States  that  en- 
acted sunset  legislation  since  1976 
have  had  disappointing  experiences 
with  it. 

We  are  left  with  valuable  nuggets 
after  panning  the  streams  of  sunset 
proposals,  however.  These  are  the 
methods  to  institutionalize  and 
streamline  the  program  review  and 
oversight  embodied  in  all  sunset  plans. 

The  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  mandates  comprehen- 
sive congressional  oversight  as  an  aid 
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to  choosing  budget  priorities.  When 
Federal  resources  are  limited,  priority 
selection  becomes  more  urgent  and 
the  oversight  function  more  critical. 

At  its  best,  oversight  can  be  dynam- 
ic, not  deadly.  It  can  be  detective 
work,  spotlighting  waste  and  abuse  of 
public  funds.  It  can  separate  deserving 
programs  from  the  dispensable.  It  can 
serve  as  a  mechanism  for  creative 
change,  and  for  improving  Govern- 
ment services. 

Oversight  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  legislative  process.  It  is  pervasive, 
and  takes  many  forms.  The  casework 
we  do,  the  contacts  we  make  with  Fed- 
eral agencies,  are  oversight,  though  we 
may  not  consciously  regard  them  as 
such.  Any  review,  assessment,  or  in- 
quiry that  can  result  in  a  program 
change  is  oversight,  whether  or  not  it 
bears  that  label. 

What  is  needed  most  of  all  is  simply 
enough  time  to  perform  the  expanding 
obligatory  aspects  of  oversight.  This  is 
particularly  important  for  the  author- 
izing committees,  for  making  time  for 
formal  program  reviews  is  a  growing 
problem. 

The  bills  we  plan  to  examine  in  our 
fall  hearings  are  all  designed  to  assist 
the  oversight  process.  We  do  not  plan 
to  limit  ourselves  to  discussing  only 
these  proposals.  Many  members  have 
had  valuable  firsthand  experience 
with  oversight.  We  hope  to  encourage 
informal,  bipartisan  sharing  of  ideas 
in  such  areas  as  selecting  oversight 
priorities,  setting  up  agendas,  motiva- 
tions for  oversight,  making  room  for 
oversight  in  already  strained  sched- 
ules, and  creating  public  awareness  of 
oversight  -ctivity. 

The  three  proposals  before  the  sub- 
committee contain  an  assortment  of 
appealing  features.  H.R.  58.  which  the 
Honorable  Butler  Derrick  and  I  have 
introduced  in  the  97th  Congress  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  over  150  Mem- 
bers, creates  a  tie  between  program 
review  by  committees  and  legislative 
action  in  the  same  Congress.  This 
would  be  coordinated  with  the  Budget 
Act.  H.R.  58  requires  each  Congress  to 
prepare  and  vote  on  an  oversight 
schedule  and  to  report  legislation  to 
continue,  modify,  or  terminate  the 
programs  selected  for  review.  All  pro- 
grams would  be  subject  to  review,  be- 
cause no  program  could  be  automati- 
cally terminated.  Automatic  termina- 
tion is  a  feature  of  traditional  sunset 
legislation  that  serves  to  exempt  sensi- 
tive but  costly  programs  from  sunset 
for  fear  of  placing  them  in  jeopardy. 
The  danger  of  ending  programs  inad- 
vertently is  avoided  by  requiring  that 
Congress  vote  to  end  them.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  include  the  review 
of  entitlements,  loan  guarantees,  and 
tax  expenditures. 

H.R.  58  has  also  been  enriched  by 
the  sunrise  provisions  of  Butler  Der- 
rick's H.R.  65  in  the  96th  Congress.  It 
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requires  listing  a  bill's  objectives  in  its 
accompanying  report,  a  feature  which 
should  ease  the  job  of  oversight  by 
clarifying  program  goals.  This  would 
help  the  agencies  as  well. 

H.R.  58  has  benefited  from  commit- 
tee contributions,  thanks  to  detailed 
responses  to  questionnaires  and  other 
information  furnished  to  us  by  the 
House  committees.  Additionally,  it  re- 
flects what  we  have  learned  from  ex- 
tensive hearings  held  in  the  previous 
Congress  on  sunset  legislation  and 
studies  made  of  the  States  experiences 
with  sunset. 

An  essential  feature  of  program 
review  is  a  comprehensive  inventory  of 
Federal  programs,  arranged  by  com- 
mittee jurisdiction.  H.R.  58  and  H.R.  2 
contain  inventory  provisions.  H.R.  58 
also  requires  that  reviews  include  an 
analysis  of  the  regulatory  impact  of 
the  programs  being  reviewed. 

H.R.  2.  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
James  J.  Blanchard.  requires  that  all 
Government  programs,  except  those 
specifically  exempted,  be  reviewed  and 
reauthorized  at  least  once  every  10 
years.  It  limits  authorizations  to  not 
more  than  10  years. 

The  Committee  Improvement 
Amendments  Act  was  explored  earlier 
this  summer  in  productive  and  stimu- 
lating bipartisan  hearings  held  jointly 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Rules.  The 
oversight  provisions,  section  I,  have 
been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Legislative  Process.  This  section 
provides  that  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  hold  hearings  on 
committees  oversight  accomplish- 
ments and  their  proposed  oversight 
agendas.  Government  Operations 
would  then  consolidate  all  committee 
agendas  into  a  single  oversight  agenda 
resolutiuii  for  House  consideration. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  subcommittee 
members  that  our  series  of  hearings 
on  these  and  other  proposals  will  con- 
tribute in  a  major  way  to  helping  Con- 
gress deal  with  the  growing  workload 
of  a  rigorous  budget  process.  The  need 
to  oversee  and  evaluate  existing  pro- 
grams has  grown  correspondingly. 

We  will  welcome  testimony  or  par- 
ticipation in  panel  discussions  from 
any  Members  interested  in  sharing 
their  views  on  how  to  improve  over- 
sight. We  hope  to  enlist  the  advice  of 
former  Members  as  well.  Our  aim  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  lively  discussion 
and  bipartisan  exploration  of  how  to 
make  oversight  a  workable  tool,  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  times.* 
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otto  A.  Tennant,  P.E..  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  a  fellow  professional  engineer, 
who  has  recently  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  (NSPE).  NSPE,  a  na- 
tionwide organization  representing 
80,000  individual  members  working  in 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  will  honor  Otto  tonight 
at  a  reception,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
among  his  many  friends  who  will  be  in 
attendance. 

Otto  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
NSPE's  north  central  region  and  pro- 
fessional engineers  in  industry  and 
chairman  of  the  legislative  and  gov- 
ernment affairs  committee. 

He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in  general  en- 
gineering from  Iowa  State  University 
and  an  M.A.  in  economics  from  Drake 
University. 

Currently  he  is  manager  of  industri- 
al marketing  and  technical  services  of 
Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  claim  Otto  Tennant.  As  a 
fellow  member  of  NSPE  and  his  friend 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  him  for  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a 
productive  year.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OTTO  A.  TCNNANT 

HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wsmt  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  MUST  BE 
REDUCED 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  serve  as  a  guidepost  for  the  future, 
for  the  day  we  finally  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and,  most  wonderful  of 
all,  a  budget  surplus. 

My  bill  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  that  a  major  goal  of  our  fiscal 
policy  must  be  not  merely  balancing 
the  budget,  as  important  as  this  is,  but 
also  reducing  the  national  debt  by  ap- 
plying a  budget  surplus  when  one  is 
achieved. 

The  headlines  of  late  have  made  it 
clear  that  despite  the  massive  tax  and 
budget  cuts  enacted  so  far  by  the  Con- 
gress, we  must  cut  even  further.  This 
bad  news  is  compounded,  in  my  view, 
by  reports  this  week  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  consideration 
may  be  given  to  new  tax  increases  to 
help  control  the  projected  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  deficit  of  some  $60  billion, 
and  the  staggering  fiscal  year  1984 
projected  deficit  of  $100  billion. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Milton  Friedman  to  agree  with  his 
point  that  Government  spending  and 
taxes  combine  to  crowd  out  private 
spending,  absorbing  resources  that 
otherwise  might  be  used  for  private 
comsumption  or  productive  capital  in- 
vestment. 

You  also  do  not  have  to  have  shared 
my  experience  in  the  banking  business 
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to  know  how  harmful  to  the  people  of 
our  Nation  are  the  high  interest  rates 
now  being  charged  on  loans.  Homes 
are  not  being  built  or  purchased:  the 
same  for  automobiles;  education  is 
being  priced  out  of  reach. 

As  a  banker.  I  used  to  pride  myself 
in  getting  my  banks  involved  in  these 
sorts  of  community-building  activities. 
As  Members  of  Congress,  we  all  know 
how  badly  our  communities  are  being 
hurt  by  the  failure  to  finance  these  ac- 
tivities—or, rather,  by  the  inability  of 
the  average  person  or  business  to  pay 
the  price. 

I  make  these  obvious  points  about 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  the  econo- 
my because  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
remind  ourselves  of  just  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  resist  tne  idea 
of  reducing  the  national  debt  on  the 
grounds  that  deficit  financing  is  a 
useful  governmental  tool. 

It  is  my  basic  premise  that  tax  cuts 
plus  Government  spending  cuts  will 
equal,  eventually,  if  we  are  tough 
enough,  a  real  balanced  budget.  I  say 
"real,"  because,  obviously,  we  could 
"balance"  the  budget  tomorrow  by 
hiking  taxes  enough,  or  cutting  pro- 
grams enough.  But,  again,  obviously, 
we  must  continue  to  act  in  the  respon- 
sible fashion  we  have  so  far  this  year. 

We  cannot,  in  short,  make  up  for  25 
years  of  financial  mismanagement 
overnight,  or  by  passing  a  few  cuts  or 
tax  law  revisions.  We  have  to  keep  it 
up.  My  bill  is  designed  to  be  a  part  of 
that  process,  by  helping  us  to  focus  on 
what  our  ultimate  goals  really  are. 

We  do  not  want  a  balanced  budget 
just  for  itself,  although,  as  a  banker,  I 
recognize  that  concept  has  legitimate 
appeal.  I  think  we  want  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
Federal  budget— and  our  Federal 
debt— have  clearly  gotten  out  of  hand, 
regardless  of  which,  or  who's,  econom- 
ic theory  you  subscribe  to. 

Interest  on  our  national  debt,  social 
security,  and  defense  together  consti- 
tute 60  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
We  are  now  looking  at  some  well-mer- 
ited, in  my  view,  defense  cuts.  Social 
security  is  an  area  I  need  not  men- 
tion—we all  heard  enough  about  pro- 
posed cuts  on  our  recent  district  work 
period. 

This  leaves  the  national  debt  as,  to 
me,  both  the  most  attractive,  and  po- 
tentially most  productive  area  of  cuts 
which  we  must  begin  to  explore  in  the 
future. 

If  I  may  add  a  few  statistics  to  the 
debate:  presently,  the  ratio  of  Federal 
debt  is  running  in  excess  of  25  percent 
of  our  GNP,  and  interest  on  this  mas- 
sive debt  is  some  10  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget,  itself  some  3  percent 
of  GNP. 

While  low.  this  interest  percentage  is 
growing,  as  it  was  less  than  2  percent 
in  1979.  Interest  payments  in  fiscal 
year  1982  are  estimated  to  be  $100  bil- 
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lion,  or  enough  to  fund  even  the  most 
extreme  MX  proposal,  for  example. 

Another  fact  perhaps  not  fully  com- 
prehended is  that  a  growing  percent- 
age of  our  national  debt  is  now  held  by 
foreign  investors— presently  some  22 
percent,  up  from  a  mere  8.6  percent  in 
1970.  That  this  is  primarily  the  result 
of  our  oil  import  dependency  I  do  not 
find  reassuring. 

We  are  so  used  to  the  Federal  debt, 
and  the  carrying  costs,  that  we  fail  to 
focus  on  the  "digging  the  hole  deeper" 
aspect  of  mounting  carrying  costs.  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt  has  risen 
some  156  percent  since  1974.  This  is 
not  mere  "inflation  money";  military 
spending,  for  example,  has  risen  only 
71  percent. 

In  short,  interest-bearing  Federal 
debt  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  8  years,  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  our 
GNP.  If  the  present  deficit  projections 
are  true,  and  if  interest  rates  on  3V4- 
year  U.S.  Government  securities 
remain  at  their  current  levels,  simply 
paying  the  interest  on  the  debt  will 
take  some  20  percent— one-fifth— of  all 
our  projected  tax  revenues  for  this 
year. 

As  a  banker,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
never  approved  a  loan  which  would 
take  one-fifth  of  someone's  income  to 
simply  make  the  interest  payments, 
home  mortgages  excepted. 

My  point  is  that  the  problem  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  becomes  increasing- 
ly difficult— if  not  impossible— simply 
due  to  "locked  in"  interest  payments, 
payments  which  will  hit  a  higher  level 
each  year. 

The  multiplier  effect  of  increasing 
debt  and  high  interest  rates  on  the 
debt  are  areas  of  fiscal  planning,  and 
fiscal  action,  to  which  the  Congress 
must  begin  to  apply  itself. 

An  apparently  inevitable  chain  of 
events  is  at  work  here,  even  though  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a  very  courageous 
budget  and  tax  cutting  process— unless 
we  actually  reduce  the  debt,  the  mter- 
est  costs  alone  will  make  it  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  balance  the  budget,  or, 
having  achieved  a  balanced  budget,  to 
keep  it  balanced. 

A  final  fact— every  percentage  point 
by  which  interest  rates  exceed  budget 
assumptions  increases  Federal  debt 
carrying  costs  some  $2.4  billion  armu- 
ally.  It  doesn't  take  a  calculator  to  see 
how  many  worthwhile  programs  and 
needed  community-building  activities 
are  being  killed  just  to  service  this 
debt,  and  what  we  face  for  the  future 
if  we  don't  reduce  the  debt. 

With  that,  and  with  the  hope  that 
my  bill  will  help  focus  the  debate  in  a 
positive  and  timely  way,  I  now  present 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  legisla- 
tion: 
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H.J.  Res.  320 
Joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 

Congress  that  following  the  achievement 

of  a  balanced  budget,  any  existing  budget 

surplus  should  be  applied  to  reducing  the 

national  debt. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  continuing  growth  of  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation; 

Whereas  borrowing  money  to  pay  interest 
on  the  national  debt  adds  to  inflation,  and 
deprives  the  private  sector  of  needed  devel- 
opment capital,  while  adding  to  the  cost  of 
that  capital  which  is  available; 

Whereas  a  balanced  budget  is  a  major  goal 
of  United  States  fiscal  policy; 

Whereas  reducing  the  national  debt 
should  be  a  major  goal  of  United  States 
fiscal  policy,  because  it  would  encourage 
economic  growth  by  stimulating  the  private 
sector,  and  cutting  Inflation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  that— 

(1)  Following  the  achievement  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  any  existing  budget  surplus 
should  be  applied  on  an  annual  basis  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  Reducing  the  national  debt  should  be 
a  major  goal  of  United  States  fiscal  policy  in 
order  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and  cut 
inflation.* 


UNITED  STATES-LIBYAN 
CONFRONTATION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  congressional  recess, 
this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  express 
my  thoughts  on  the  U.S.  defensive 
action  taken  August  19  against  Libyan 
attack  aircraft.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  action  taken  by  our  pilots  in 
response  to  an  unprovoked  attack  in 
international  waters. 

This  confrontation  has  again  clearly 
demonstrated  Libya's  total  disregard 
for  international  law  and  human  life. 
The  Libyans  were  aware  that  U.S. 
naval  forces  were  holding  peaceful 
training  exercises  in  well-established 
international  waters,  but,  neverthe- 
less, tried  to  back  up  their  dubious 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  area  by 
attacking  our  aircraft.  I  have  only 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  our 
fighters  responded,  and  for  the  level 
of  preparedness  of  the  naval  task  force 
in  general. 

Some  editorial  writers  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  U.S.  naval  exercise 
was  not  itself  a  provocative  action 
which  encouraged  the  Libyan  attack.  I 
find  such  commentary  shallow  and 
devoid  of  an  elementary  understand- 
ing of  Libyan  strategy  and  tactics.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  a  nation  that  ad- 
heres to  recognized  rules  of  civilized 
behavior.   Libya   financially   supports 
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international  terrorism  from  its  oil 
revenues.  It  maintains  terrorist  train- 
ing bases  and  grants  asylum  to  terror- 
ists. It  has  forcefully  overthrown  the 
Government  of  Chad,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  Govern- 
ments of  Sudan  and  Egypt.  Moreover, 
it  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
Libyan  troops  were  kicked  out  of 
Uganda  for  supporting  Idi  Amin,  the 
butcher  of  Africa. 

To  suggest  that  the  naval  exercise, 
operating  in  international  waters,  was 
provocative,  is  itself  outrageous.  Are 
we  never  to  cease  reading  or  hearing 
such  lines  from  apologists  for  every 
breach  of  international  law  by  radical 
regimes?  Whether  we  are  dealing  with 
Libya,  Iran,  the  PLO,  or  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  told  by  some  that  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  position 
which  defends  our  national  interest 
will  never  bring  opponents  around  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  Such  sentiments 
were  expressed  at  Munich  in  1938,  and 
in  the  Carter  White  House  in  recent 
years.  They  were  not  credible  then, 
and  the  evidence  doesn't  support  them 
now.  Appeasement  doesn't  work. 

I  commend  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion for  its  willingness  to  defend  the 
basic  principles  of  international  navi- 
gation in  this  particular  instance,  and 
of  freedom  in  general  throughout  the 
world.  Such  forceful  defense  of  Ameri- 
can interests  has  not  only  bolstered 
the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  after 
4  years  of  deterioration,  but  it  has 
given  confidence  to  our  allies  abroad. 
The  attainment  of  world  peace  is 
never  more  effectively  pursued  than 
when  the  United  States  is  militarily 
and  economically  strong,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  let  our  adversaries  know  that 
we  will  meet  our  responsibilities  in  the 
international  arena.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S 
WORKING  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  early 
September  again,  and  according  to  a 
99-year-old  tradition.  I  am  sure  we  all 
enjoyed  the  last  holiday  and  3-day 
weekend  of  the  summer.  For  many  of 
our  youth,  these  were  the  last  3  days 
of  summer  vacation.  For  families  and 
working  people,  these  were  the  last 
days  to  take  a  short  vacation  before 
the  cooling  air  of  autumn  is  upon  us. 
For  others,  it  was  a  time  to  just  stay  at 
home  and  perhaps  see  neighbors  and 
friends. 

However  we  spent  this  Labor  Day 
weekend  though,  let  us  not  forget 
what  this  day  symbolizes  and  who  this 
day  commemorates.  In  ceremonies 
throughout  the  country  we  paid  trib- 
ute to  American  workers  who,  through 
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their  hands,  muscle,  sweat,  and  minds 
have  built  this  country  and  keep  it 
running.  We  paid  tribute  to  those  who 
build  our  houses,  pave  our  roads,  and 
raise  our  skyscrapers  and  office  build- 
ings. We  paid  tribute  to  those  who  as- 
semble our  cars,  machinery,  and  appli- 
ances: produce  and  package  our  food, 
run  the  offices  of  business  and  govern- 
ment smoothly,  and  perform  countless 
other  jobs  and  tasks. 

In  short,  we  paid  tribute  to  the 
American  worker  of  the  past  and 
present.  It  is  easy  to  take  their  labor 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labor  for  grant- 
ed. Yet  when  we  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  realize  just  how  bountiful 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  have  been. 
They  have  produced  a  standard  of 
living  that  has  freed  us  from  a  subsist- 
ent  level  of  existence.  They  have  en- 
riched our  lives  both  on  the  job  and 
when  the  day's  work  is  done.  A  majori- 
ty of  the  world's  population  do  not 
enjoy  these  blessings. 

And  lest  we  forget,  our  parents  and 
grandparents,  in  many  cases,  were  not 
able  to  free  themselves  from  a  subsist- 
ent  standard  of  living  and  from  hard, 
back-breaking,  life-shortening  work. 
All  money  and  energy  went  for  basic 
necessities.  Working  12  hours  a  day,  6 
and  7  days  a  week,  there  was  no  time 
for  leisure  or  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  they  reaped.  Many  of  these 
workers  were  subject  to  dangerous 
workplace  conditions  and  little  job  se- 
curity. 

Fortunately,  we  have  progressed 
beyond  that  point,  but  this  progress 
did  not  come  easily.  It  took  persist- 
ence, dedication,  and  courage  to  orga- 
nize workers  and  press  for  a  decent 
wage  and  better  working  conditions. 
They  were  hard-fought  victories,  and 
we  also  pay  tribute  today  to  the  men 
and  women  behind  those  victories. 

While  paying  tribute,  however,  we 
must  not  grow  complacent.  There  are 
still  too  many  in  this  country  who  do 
not  have  safe  and  healthful  work- 
places, decent  homes,  access  to  good 
schools,  and  good  medical  care.  We 
must  work  to  insure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  these  basic  necessities. 

So,  while  we  relaxed  and  enjoyed 
this  weekend,  let  us  remember  the 
American  workers  and  all  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  for  us.  They  have 
built  our  cities,  our  homes,  and  our 
way  of  life.  They  certainly  deserve  this 
day  of  appreciation.* 


INFORMING  THE  AMERICANS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  August  recess,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  con- 
ducted a  study   mission   to  the  Far 
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East,  including  a  stop  in  Taiwan. 
During  our  stay  in  that  country,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  China  News 
summarizing  the  main  issues  affecting 
the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  believe  it  is  worthwhile  to  keep 
these  issues  in  mind  as  we  consider 
policies  that  affect  our  Far  Eastern 
allies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Informing  the  Americans 

Before  the  U.S.  broke  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, the  Republic  of  China  was  frequently 
visited  by  congressional  delegations  and  in- 
dividual senators  and  representatives. 

Today  such  visits  are  few  and  far  between. 
This  is  why  we  especially  welcome  the  two- 
day  sojourn  of  congressmen  headed  by 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  chairman  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

If  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  don't 
come  here  to  talk  to  our  leaders  and  see  our 
situation  for  themselves,  they  are  legislating 
in  the  dark  on  measures  pertaining  to 
Taiwan  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

Nothing  in  U.S.  law  prohibits  individual 
congressmen  or  groups  from  stopping  over 
in  the  Republic  of  China. 

But  in  President  Carter's  time,  the  admin- 
istration discouraged  Taiwan  visitation  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  appeasing  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Under  President  Reagan,  that 
phase  of  U.S.  China  policy  apparently  has 
been  ended. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  our  government 
leaders  have  been  candid  in  talking  to  the 
21-member  congressional  delegation.  We 
know  that  the  reception  has  been  friendly. 

Information  provided  for  the  visitors  has 
no  doubt  been  concerned  with  defense  and 
economic  matters. 

The  condition  of  our  national  security  is 
especially  important. 

As  yet,  the  United  States  has  not  respond- 
ed to  the  Republic  of  China's  request  for 
fighter  aircraft  with  greater  capability  than 
the  F5E. 

Some  American  sources  have  maintained 
that  the  Taiwan  Straits  are  quieter  than 
ever  before  and  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists constitute  no  threat  whatsoever. 

This  isn't  true.  If  the  American  congress- 
men learn  this  and  nothing  else,  they  will 
support  the  sale  of  higher  performance  air- 
craft to  the  Republic  of  China  in  the  near- 
est future. 

The  Chinese  Communists  make  no  bones 
about  saying  they  are  going  to  cross  the 
Straits  and  attack  Taiwan.  They  have  many 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  too  successful  at 
a  time  when  the  mainland's  failure  to  mod- 
ernize is  becoming  increasingly  apparent. 

Mainland  people  are  restively  demanding 
to  leani  from  Taiwan.  The  Communists  may 
be  compelled  to  strike  out  in  defense  of 
their  own  tryanny. 

Even  if  the  F5E  is  a  match  for  the  MIG19 
or  even  the  21,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  will  try  to  improve  their 
air  striking  power  in  the  next  few  years. 

To  replace  the  F5E  will  take  at  least  two 
or  three  years.  If  the  present  workhorse  of 
the  Chinese  Air  Force  is  not  retired  in  that 
time,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  overtaken 
by  a  new  or  improved  Chinese  Communist 
fighter. 

Our  political  and  military  leaders  are  in  a 
position  to  tell  the  congressmen  exactly 
where  we  stand  in  terms  of  defending  our- 
selves against  the  Red  Chinese  military  ma- 
chine. 
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It  is  not  true,  for  example,  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  reduced  their  forces 
along  the  mainland  coast  opposite  Taiwan. 
Despite  the  defense  needs  in  the  north  and 
south,  the  Communists  have  maintained 
these  forces  at  peak  level. 

Why?  The  Republic  of  China  may  be 
intent  upon  national  recovery,  but  that  is  to 
be  principally  a  political  action.  We  are 
aware  that  the  United  States  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  any  east-west  venture 
across  the  Taiwan  Straits.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion of  mounting  one. 

If  the  Communist  Straits  forces  are  not 
required  for  defense,  their  intention  is  obvi- 
ously offensive. 

To  help  the  Republic  of  China  modernize 
its  air  force,  navy  and  army  will  contribute 
to  the  peace  of  Asia,  not  to  warmaking.  We 
still  consider  ourselves  to  be  bound  by  the 
American  partnership  and  alliance. 

Economically,  the  Republic  of  China  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  American  trade  and  in- 
vestment relationship.  About  a  third  of  our 
goods  go  to  the  United  States.  We  are  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  buy  more  goods  from 
America,  the  only  country  in  the  world  to 
do  so. 

But  the  lack  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
direct  contacts  between  our  two  govern- 
ments has  been  responsible  for  economic 
damage. 

For  example.  President  Reagan  removed 
the  U.S.  quotas  on  our  shoes.  But  lack  of  in- 
formation then  led  our  government  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  wanted  strin- 
gent controls  on  our  part.  It  doesn't.  It 
wants  plenty  of  cheap  shoes  for  American 
buyers. 

Congressional  action  is  needed  to  break 
down  barriers  which  were  erected  by  the 
Carter  administration  almost  as  an  evasion 
of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  It  is  already 
apparent  that  the  ROC-U.S.  economic  rela- 
tionship is  going  to  be  more  important  than 
that  between  Red  China  and  the  United 
States  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  the  Chinese  Communists  have  official 
standing  and  contacts,  while  we  are  relegat- 
ed to  the  status  of  economic  orphan.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  improve  the  situation 
and  thereby  help  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Republic  of  China. 

Perhaps  above  all,  the  United  States  has 
pressing  need  for  greater  understanding  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  reality.  Washington 
runs  grave  risks  in  trying  to  play  the  Red 
China  card  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  leaders  of  this  country  know  both  the 
minds  and  the  intention  of  the  Chinese 
Conununists.  Red  China  is  not  an  American 
friend.  It  remains  an  enemy.  Failure  to  treat 
it  as  such  could  be  a  mistake  to  rank  with 
those  made  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the 
war's  end  Pacific  participation  of  the  USSR. 

This  country  has  nothing  to  hide  from  its 
old  American  friends.  The  congressional 
visit  should  be  only  the  first  of  many  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  misimderstandings 
that  have  arisen  since  Jimmy  Carter  took  it 
upon  himself  to  recognize  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  derecognize  the  Republic  of 
China.* 
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H.R.  450  SAYS  VIOLENCE  IS  NO 
WAY  TO  SETTLE  DISPUTES 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inci- 
dence of  strike-related  violence  is  a 
problem  which  calls  for  immediate  at- 
tention by  this  Congress. 

The  current  legislative  drive  to 
amend  the  Hobbs  Anti-Extortion  Act 
is  not  the  first  congressional  attempt 
to  expressly  outlaw  the  use  of  physical 
and  psychological  intimidation  to  en- 
force compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
either  labor  or  management. 

In  1946,  Congress  enacted  the  origi- 
nal Hobbs  Act  at  the  behest  of  an 
American  public  which  was  becoming 
alarmed  over  an  escalation  of  violence 
occurring  in  conjunction  with  labor 
disputes. 

That  law  provided  for  full  Federal 
sanctions  against  all  individuals  or 
groups  of  individuals  employing  vio- 
lent tactics  to  achieve  their  objectives 
in  interestate  commerce,  whether  the 
guilty  party  was  employer  or  employ- 
ee. 

But  some  parties  immediately  set 
out  to  undermine  the  legislative  intent 
of  the  Hobbs  Act  with  intricate  legalis- 
tic infighting. 

Their  efforts  culminated  in  complete 
success  in  1973,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  union  officials  and 
their  agents  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  acts  of  violence  under  Federal 
law  when  those  acts  were  committed 
in  pursuit  of  legitimate  union  objec- 
tives. 

In  the  Enmons  decision,  the  Court 
acquitted  three  individuals  who  dyna- 
mited transformer  substations  to  force 
a  utility  company  and  its  employees  to 
accept  their  demands. 

The  acquittal  was  based  not  upon 
the  men's  innocence,  but  upon  their 
participation  in  a  legitimate  union  ob- 
jective—a strike— which  released  them 
from  accountability  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Federal  law. 

The  extreme  acts  of  terrorism  con- 
doned by  this  warped  ruling  grants 
those  on  both  the  labor  and  manage- 
ment side  who  want  to  use  violence  a 
wide  range  of  violent  options  to  intimi- 
date both  employers  and  employees. 

And  this  violence  has  occurred  in 
such  places  as  my  home  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  citizens  of  Tennessee  are  still 
concerned  at  the  outrageous  acts  of  vi- 
olence displayed  by  1,500  angry  picket- 
ers  to  disrupt  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  construction  of  the 
$300  million  Nissan  automobile  plant 
in  Smyrna. 

That  project,  which  will  employ 
2,000  skilled  laborers  at  the  height  of 
construction  and  produce  2,200  high 
technology  jobs  paying  an  average  of 
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$20,000  yearly,  was  the  target  of  vio- 
lence because  the  subcontracts  will  be 
available  to  all  on  a  competitive  basis. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  anyone 
who  professes  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  the  workingman  could  attempt  to 
drive  away  with  violence  so  many 
high-paying,  promising  jobs  from  the 
workingmen  and  workingwomen  of 
Tennessee. 

The  right  to  join  a  union  is  a  basic 
right  of  American  workers.  The  right 
to  strike  is  a  basic  right  of  workers  in 
the  private  sector.  I  support  both 
those  rights. 

But  violence  is  no  way  to  settle  labor 
disputes.  Violence  is  wrong,  whether  it 
is  perpetrated  by  union  or  manage- 
ment officials.  The  American  worker 
should  be  allowed  to  choose,  not  be  in- 
timidated by  fear  of  bodily  harm.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  USPHS  CLINIC  IN  SAN 
PEDRO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  many  of  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  which  comprise 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  system 
will  close  their  doors  forever.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  San  Pedro  Clinic,  in 
my  own  32d  District  of  California. 

The  many  hours  all  of  the  doctors, 
nurses,  therapists,  pharmacists,  and 
others  have  worked  in  the  care  and 
service  of  the  many  people  in  their 
charge  demonstrates  a  devotion  to 
duty  and  commitment  to  quality 
health  care  which  I  believe  deserves 
recognition. 

Many  successful  pilot  projects  co- 
ordinated by  the  clinic's  employees 
have  become  standards.  They  have 
been  adopted  for  use  by  other  health 
care  institutions  in  this  country.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  submitted  by 
the  Director  of  the  USPHS  hospital  in 
San  Francisco,  Dr.  Truman  McCas- 
land,  to  the  Health  Services  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  a  recommendation  for  a 
commendation  award,  to  which  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  strong  en- 
dorsement. 

The  statement  follows: 

Justification  Statement  Public  Health 
Service  Unit  Commendation 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
Outpatient  Clinic,  San  Pedro,  California,  is 
nominated  for  the  PHS  Unit  Commendation 
(UC)  in  recognition  of  their  superior  service 
and  outstanding  performance  in  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Office  of  Ambulatory  Care.  Bureau  of 
Medical  Services,  the  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Health  Service 
from  August  1.  1980  to  August  31.  1981. 

The  enumeration  of  accomplishments  by 
this  organization  demonstrates  a  level  ol 
professionalism  and  performance  above  that 


normally  expected  of  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. Undoubtedly,  their  efforts  and  team- 
work have  increased  the  quality  and  accessi- 
bility of  ambulatory  care  services  provided 
to  PHS  beneficiaries  in  San  Pedro. 

Utilizing  only  existing  funds  and  person- 
nel resources,  their  efforts  during  this 
period  included  reorganizing  the  medical 
staff  by  reducing  the  number  of  physicians 
by  one  and  hiring  a  nurse  practitioner.  The 
latter  concept  is  a  time  honored  and  cost  ef- 
fective means  of  treating  patients  in  an  am- 
bulatory care  setting  and  enabled  the  clinic 
to  increase  its  services.  Affiliation  agree- 
ments were  consummated  with  other  Feder- 
al agencies  (i.e.  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center.  Long  Beach,  and  Naval  Re- 
gional Medical  Center.  San  Diego)  which 
once  again  increased  accessibility  to  care,  in- 
troduced advanced  technology  into  the  clin- 
ic's environment  while  maximizing  scarce 
resources  by  containing  costs  and  avoiding 
duplication  of  services.  The  facility's  cooper- 
ative spirit  is  also  evidenced  by  the  staff's 
willingness  to  provide  medical  and  adminis- 
trative assistance  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  Quarantine  station  at  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Medical  Center's  (Wadsworth) 
team  who  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  on 
atomic  bomb  survivors  and  by  providing  ra- 
diology services  to  U.S.  Air  Force  dispensary 
(El  Segundo)  patients.  Procedures  were 
streamlined  which  enabled  active  duty  per- 
sonnel to  receive  prompt  attention  when  re- 
porting for  sick  call  or  having  to  comply 
with  annual  physical  examination  require- 
ments. Moreover,  the  clinic's  dental  staff 
has  been  providing  sick  call  coverage  for  the 
approximatley  800  inmates  incarcerated  at 
the  Terminal  Island  Federal  prison  who 
have  been  without  the  services  of  full  time 
providers  since  July  1,  1981.  These  forms  of 
assistance,  which  in  many  instances  lasted 
over  a  period  of  weeks,  are  in  addition  to 
the  staff's  already  voluminous  workload. 

The  clinic's  enthusiasm  for  outreach  serv- 
ices is  manifest  in  numerous  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, physicians  and  nurses,  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services' 
Seafarers  Health  Improvement  Program, 
are  dispatched  to  provide  outreach  care  to 
seamen  while  their  vessels  are  at  dockside. 
This  action  has  earned  the  respect  and  ap- 
preciation of  a  multitude  of  seamen  and 
shipping  company  representatives.  Tangen- 
tially,  the  clinic  works  in  concert  with  local 
shipping  company  physicians  in  improving 
existing  regulations  governing  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  physical  requirements  for  merchant 
seamen.  Moreover,  the  clinic  mobilized  and 
made  available  primary  health  care  person- 
nel and  other  resources  to  Indochinese  and 
Cuban/Haitian  refugees  who  entered  the 
Ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Miami  respective- 
ly, as  well  as  those  refugees  located  at  Fort 
Chaffee.  Arkansas  and  Camp  McCoy.  Wis- 
consin. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  activi- 
ties, the  staff  developed  and  expanded  a 
model  patient  health  education  program 
which  has  been  emulated  by  other  PHS  fa- 
cilities. Topics  include  smoking  cessation, 
arthritis,  diabetes,  hypertension,  obesity, 
stress  reduction  and  breast  self-examina- 
tions. Through  the  use  of  volunteers  and 
working  in  concert  with  the  Seamen's 
Church  of  San  Pedro,  an  alcoholism  coun- 
seling program  was  initiated.  Additionally,  a 
Health  Awareness  Program,  which,  in  part, 
publishes  health  tips  and  conducts  semi- 
nars, was  established  for  the  Eleventh  Coast 
Guard  District.  The  results  have  been  so 
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promising  that  this  program  is  being  adopt- 
ed by  the  Twelfth  Coast  Guard  District. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  the  status  quo, 
and  in  its  desire  for  self-improvement,  the 
clinic  actively  participates  in  a  number  of 
research  projects.  Illustratively,  the  clinic 
was  selected  to  participate  in  a  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  project  regarding  the  utility 
of  patient  hand  carried  medical  records. 
The  project,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
two  professors  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  intended  to  increase  patient 
involvement  in  the  medical  care  process,  de- 
termine patient  receptivity  and  determine 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  such  an  endeavor. 
Other  research  pursuits  include  working 
with  Dr.  Eleanor  Smith  (of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research)  on 
ways  of  containing  contract  hospital  care 
costs  and  participation  in  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  health  education 
project. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  clinic,  eager  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  health 
care  students,  has  entered  into  affiliation 
agreements  with  a  number  of  universities. 
As  such,  the  clinic's  staff  has  served  as  pre- 
ceptors for  students  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  California 
State  University  (Long  Beach)  and  the  Uni- 
formed Services  School  of  Medicine  (Be- 
thesda,  Maryland).  The  Staff's  commitment 
to  the  community  is  also  revealed  in  their 
providing  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
training  for  patients  and  their  dependents 
as  well  as  participating  in  civic  meetings 
such  as  the  Los  Angeles  County  Health  De- 
partment's Volunteers  for  Immunization, 
Coastal  Health  Services  Regional  Communi- 
ty Health  Service  Council.  San  Pedro's  Co- 
ordinating Council,  San  Pedro's  Home  Envi- 
ronmentalist Program.  Harbor  Nursing  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Los  Angeles  Interagency 
Forum  on  Resettlement  of  Indochinese  Ref- 
ugees and  the  Los  Angeles  Federal  Execu- 
tive Board. 

The  professionalism,  innovative  approach- 
es, teamwork,  flexibility,  pride  and  devotion 
to  duty  demonstrated  by  all  the  personnel 
assigned  to  San  Pedro's  USPHS  Outpatient 
Clinic  during  this  p>eriod  is  truly  outstand- 
ing and  reflects  pKwitively  on  themselves 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  these 
many  fine  individuals,  under  the  capa- 
ble direction  of  Bruce  Immerman,  will 
now  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  I 
want  them  all  to  know  that  while  they 
may  be  gone,  they  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. All  of  us  in  the  South  Bay  area 
who  have  known  them,  worked  with 
them,  or  have  been  cared  for  by  them, 
will  long  remember  their  selfless  con- 
tributions to  our  quality  of  life.* 


IRS  ABUSES- WASTE  IS  JUST 
ONE  PART  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  passing  of  each  day,  comes 
further  reinforcement  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  general  reach  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  on  the  wane. 
Indeed,  the  recently  adopted  budget 
and  tax  reductions  bear  witness  to  the 
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desire  of  the  American  people  to 
lessen,  if  not  eliminate.  Government 
involvement  in  our  lives. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  this  trend.  I  speak  specifi- 
cally of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
whose  practices  have  been  labeled  by 
some  as  illegal,  overhanded,  and  unre- 
strained. 

While  many  are  familiar  with  the 
horror  stories  of  IRS  agents  swooping 
down  on  "criminal"  tax  derelicts  to 
collect  a  few  thousand  or  even  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  IRS  recently  demon- 
strated the  ultimate  in  callousness  in 
its  efforts  to  collect  an  underpayment 
of  10  cents. 

To  some,  the  following  account  may 
seem  humorous.  To  others,  this  in- 
credible incident  is  representative  of 
the  seemingly  limitless  powers  of  the 
IRS.  If  you  are  tempted  to  chuckle 
while  reading  this  article,  remind 
yourself  that  for  many,  when  dealing 
with  the  IRS,  you  are  guilty  until 
proven  innocent. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  on  August  7, 
1981,  follows: 

Pounds  of  F^esh:  IRS  Pattens  Thin  Dime 
Owed 

(By  Bella  English) 

A  dime  won't  even  buy  i>enny  candy  any 
more,  but  to  Uncle  Sam  it  can  be  worth  a  lot 
more  than  10  cents. 

The  government  is  demanding  that  a 
Chinatown  woman  pay  a  $28.15  penalty  be- 
cause she  underpaid  her  1980  taxes— by  a 
dime. 

In  an  Aug.  3  letter  to  Chan  Wing,  59,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  said:  "Unpaid  tax 
on  return  is  10  cents.  Penalty  charge  is 
$28.15.  Balance  due  to  IRS  is  $28.25.  Make 
check  payable  to  IRS." 

Wing,  who  speaks  no  English,  showed  the 
form  to  her  stepdaughter.  Rose  Wine,  as- 
sistant manager  at  a  Chemical  Bank  branch 
in  Jackson  Heights.  Queens. 

"It  cost  them  more  to  print  up  this  form 
and  send  this  out  than  my  stepmother 
owes."  Rose  said,  "Do  you  believe  this?  I 
think  this  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I've 
ever  heard  of.  I  just  had  to  laugh." 

Her  laughter  turned  to  anger  yesterday 
when  she  went  to  the  IRS  office  in  Jackson 
Heights  and  was  told  that  her  stepmother 
must  indeed  pay  the  10  cents  and  the 
$28.15. 

"I  can't  believe  it."  Rose  said.  "They're 
wasting  your  money  and  my  money  over  a 
lousy  dime.  But  I  don't  know  which  way  to 
turn.  If  I  have  to  pay  it,  I  have  to  pay  it." 

Rose  said,  though  that  she  is  considering 
writing  a  letter  of  appeal  to  President 
Reagan. 

IRS  officials  said  that  disclosure  laws  pre- 
vent their  discussing  the  case.s 
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LONG  BEACH  BOY  SCOUTS 
LAUNCH  CAMPAIGN  TO  EN- 
HANCE MEMBERSHIP 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  been  a  dy- 
namic component  of  the  leadership 
training  for  young  men  in  this  country 
since  the  inception  of  Scouting  in  the 
United  States  in  1913.  Through  scout- 
ing, literally  millions  of  yoimg  men 
have  been  forged  into  self-sufficient 
leaders  via  the  rigors  of  the  Scouting 
program. 

A  keen  appreciation  of  our  Nation's 
natural  resources,  an  understanding  of 
the  scope— and  limits — of  man's  physi- 
cal abilities,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  things  that  can  be  attained 
through  manly  cooperation— these  are 
the  vital  attributes  of  the  Scouting 
program. 

Since  1922,  the  Long  Beach  Area 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
has  been  instilling  these  very  charac- 
teristics into  the  young  men  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent.  On  September  15,  the 
Long  Beach  Council  will  lauhch  an 
ambitious  program  to  enhance  its 
membership.  On  that  date,  the  council 
will  launch  its  fall  roundup  kickoff. 
Working  with  the  unit  leaders  of  Boy 
Scout  and  Cub  Scout  troops  through- 
out the  area  and  with  school  adminis- 
trators and  officials,  the  council  will 
seek  to  increase  its  overall  member- 
ship by  no  less  than  1,500  by  the 
year's  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  will  join  me  in 
wishing  this  effort  the  very  best  of 
success  in  this  effort  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  Scouting  to  hundreds  more 
young  men  in  the  southern  California 
area.* 


THE  FIRST  6  MONTHS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  August  5,  1981, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  First  6  Months 

As  the  August  recess  approaches,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  a  Congressman  to  think  about 
the  significance  of  the  major  events  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  most  noteworthy  development  is  the 
radical  cutting  back  of  federal  involvement 
in  the  American  economy.  Congress  will  cr.t 
social  expenditures  by  $37  billion  in  1982 
and  by  $140  billion  over  the  next  three 
years.  Congress  has  also  approved  a  multi- 
year  tax  cut  that  will  amount  to  $150  billion 
by  1984.  Together,  these  actions  represent 
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both  the  largest  budgetary  realignment  in 
the  history  of  the  federal  government  and  a 
most  dramatic  shift  in  the  role  the  federal 
government  plays  in  our  national  economy. 

Over  the  past  few  months.  President  Rea- 
gan's budgetary  strategy  has  emerged  and 
taken  clear  form.  He  intends  to  use  tax  cuts 
both  to  hold  the  budget  in  check  and  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  federal  government  in 
relation  to  the  economy.  With  the  new  tax 
law.  the  only  way  to  control  the  deficit  will 
be  through  further  cuts  in  spending.  To  all 
who  follow  the  budget  closely,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  large  reductions  in  spending  made 
this  year  will  not  begin  to  be  sufficient  to 
t>alance  the  budget  anytime  soon.  More 
budget  cutting  will  be  necessary  later  this 
year  and  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  unlikely 
that  social  security  and  defense  will  be 
spared. 

It  is  not  in  the  budget  and  tax  cuts  alone, 
however,  that  the  new  direction  of  the  fed- 
eral government  may  be  seen.  Mr.  Reagan 
has  sparked  a  serious  debate  on  the  condi- 
tion and  course  of  federalism  with  his 
search  for  ways  to  "restore  the  constitution- 
al symmetry  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states."  He  proposes  to  fold 
more  than  500  federally  controlled  categori- 
cal programs  into  a  few  large  block  grants 
for  the  states.  These  block  grants  will  be  an 
"interim  step"  toward  the  eventual  return 
of  the  sources  of  revenue  to  the  states.  The 
President  is  also  ready  to  direct  a  sweeping 
reversal  in  the  way  the  federal  government 
regulates  the  private  sector.  The  role  of  the 
federal  government  as  a  protector  of  con- 
sumers, the  environment,  and  minorities 
will  decline.  The  laws  put  into  effect  after 
Watergate  and  the  environmental  and  civil 
rights  movements  will  be  open  to  modifica- 
tion. Appointees  to  the  regulatory  agencies 
will  be  men  and  women  who  are  supporters 
and  former  employees  of  the  businesses 
they  will  oversee.  Mr.  Reagan's  success  in 
these  areas,  while  not  as  spectacular  as  his 
success  in  cutting  taxes  and  the  budget,  is 
noteworthy  in  any  case,  especially  since  it  is 
still  early  in  his  term  of  office. 

The  major  events  of  this  congressional 
session  invite  comparison  with  other  periods 
in  recent  American  history.  The  President 
has  become  the  fourth  Chief  Executive  in 
this  century  to  make  an  early,  pronounced 
mark  on  domestic  legislation  (the  others 
were  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr. 
Johnson).  Most  students  of  the  Presidency 
know  that  if  a  President  does  not  secure  ap- 
proval of  the  basic  elements  of  his  program 
in  his  first  session  of  Congress,  he  never 
does.  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Reagan  has 
done  what  he  needed  to  do.  He  deserves  full 
credit  for  responding  to  the  will  of  the 
voters,  for  holding  to  his  priorities,  and  for 
pushing  his  program  very  hard. 

Observers  agree  that  the  President  has 
done  remarkably  well  in  getting  his  pro- 
gram through  Congress.  The  Republicans 
control  the  Senate  comfortably,  so  it  may 
not  be  surprising  that  his  program  has 
moved  easily  through  the  body.  His  mas- 
tery, however,  has  also  extended  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  seems  to  me 
that  on  economic  issues,  and  perhaps  on 
other  issues,  too.  Mr.  Reagan  now  has  effec- 
tive control  of  the  House.  He  has  accom- 
plished far  more  than  most  Washington 
politicians  thought  possible  only  a  few 
months  ago.  The  magnitude  of  the  change 
is  such  that  it  will  take  years  for  Congress 
and  the  country  to  understand  just  what 
has  been  done.  It  is  clear  to  me  now  that  for 
many  Congresses  to  come,  the  agenda  will 
be  to  act  upon  the  new  course  the  President 
has  set. 
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Because  Mr.  Reagan  has  done  so  well,  he 
must  bear  responsibility  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy.  He  has  promised  that 
his  program  will  bring  rapid  growth,  more 
jobs,  less  inflation,  and  lower  interest  rates. 
The  question  is  whether  he  is  right.  Prom 
the  start,  experts  have  doubted  some  of  his 
economic  assumption.^— in  particular, 
whether  rapid  growth  can  occur  as  inflation 
falls.  Another  worry  is  that  by  cutting  taxes 
so  deeply,  the  President  may  run  enormous 
deficits.  If  these  deficits  are  combined  with 
tight  money,  interest  rates  may  remain  very 
high.  Mr.  Reagan,  however,  sees  a  "new  ren- 
aissance" in  America  and  a  "new  era  of  pros- 
perity." He  believes  that  results  will  come 
quickly  because  of  the  expectations  he 
thinks  his  program  will  generate.  All  Ameri- 
cans must  hope  that  the  President  is  right. 

It  is  undoubtedly  premature  to  judge 
whether  the  President's  program  stands  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  history, 
the  beginning  of  something  solid  and  last- 
ing, or  whether  it  is  just  another  political 
detour  from  the  road  that  leads  to  economic 
growth  and  stability.  I  would  only  add  that 
while  Mr.  Reagan  has  enjoyed  success  in 
the  launching  of  his  economic  plan,  it  is  less 
obvious  that  the  Democratic  opposition  has 
been  as  vital,  constructive,  and  coherent  as 
it  should  be.  Having  been  the  majority  in 
Congress  since  1955,  the  Democrats  may 
have  forgotten  how  to  exercise  the  skills  of 
responsible  opposition.  Whatever  the  case, 
the  Democrats  must  improve.  The  President 
himself  would  be  a  beneficiary  of  such  an 
improvement.* 


LORETTA  C.  MANGGRUM 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  citizen  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  cultural  and  edu- 
cational enrichment  of  the  Cincinnati 
community.  Loretta  C.  Manggrum, 
who  turned  85  years  old  this  past  July, 
is  currently  working  toward  a  Ph.  D. 
in  music  composition  and  theory  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati's  College 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Mrs.  Mang- 
grum was  the  first  black  woman  to 
graduate  from  the  old  conservatory  of 
music,  earning  her  master's  degree. 

A  noted  Cincinnati  composer,  Mrs. 
Manggrum  has  written  six  cantata's, 
including  "Watch,"  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  college  conservatory  of 
music's  Patricia  Corbett  Auditorium  in 
1975,  and  "Behold,"  which  is  per- 
formed during  the  Christmas  season 
each  year.  She  has  written  many  spir- 
ituals and  anthems  which  are  sung  in 
various  churches  in  the  city  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Ohio. 

Her  love  for  and  commitment  to 
young  people  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Following  her  husband's  death  in 
1961,  Mrs.  Manggrum  began  teaching 
in  the  Cincinnati  public  school  system 
and  taught  until  her  retirement  at  age 
75.  She  still  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  composing  music  which  children 
sing,  learn  from,  and  enjoy.  Most  im- 
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portantly,  Mrs.  Manggrum  has  been 
instrumental  in  helping  young  people 
with  musical  talent  and  interest 
pursue  musical  educations  in  college. 

In  addition  to  her  concern  for  these 
young  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Langston  Manggrum  had  three  chil- 
dren of  their  own:  Lillian  Jenkins, 
principal  at  Winton  Terrace  School. 
Robert  Manggrum,  science  teacher  at 
Gamble  Junior  High  School,  and  the 
late  Langston  Manggrum,  an  architect 
who  designed  several  buildings  in  the 
Cincinnati  area. 

Currently,  Mrs.  Manggrum  serves  as 
organist  and  pianist  for  the  Gaines 
United  Methodist  Church,  which  will 
be  the  site  of  a  special  tribute  to  be 
held  Sunday,  September  20.  I  am 
happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Loretta  C. 
Manggrum  and  to  present  her  with 
this  special  congressional  recogni- 
tion.* 


RESIDENTIAL  RENTAL  HOUSING 
TAX  INCENTIVE  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Residen- 
tial Rental  Housing  Tax  Incentive  Act 
of  1981  to  stimulate  increased  private 
sector  production  of  rental  housing  in 
general  and  low-income  rental  housing 
in  particular. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  from  our  dis- 
tricts with  the  increasingly  severe 
shortage  of  rental  housing.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  must  cut  back  on 
the  outrageously  expensive  production 
of  subsidized  rental  housing,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  construction  of 
new,  unsubsidized  units  has  dropped  a 
precipitous  80  percent  over  the  past  3 
years. 

This  astounding  drop  in  production 
has  led  experts  to  estimate  a  gap  be- 
tween rental  needs  and  production  in 
the  1980's  totaling  from  1.2  to  4.6  mil- 
lion units.  Such  a  shortfall  places  a 
tremendous  burden  on  tenants,  whose 
incomes  average  half  that  of  home- 
owners nationwide,  as  low  vacancy 
rates  lead  to  aggravated  inflation  in 
rents.  Rental  vacancies  have  declined 
from  the  second  quarter  of  1980  to  the 
second  quarter  of  1981  in  every  region 
of  the  country  but  the  North  Central, 
says  the  Census  Bureau.  While  the  na- 
tional rental  vacancy  rate  declined  to 
an  even  5  percent,  the  lowest  that  it 
has  been  in  years,  the  largest  decline 
in  rental  vacancies  is  in  the  South, 
where  the  5.1  percent  of  this  year  rep- 
resents a  significant  drop  from  1980's 
6.5  percent.  In  the  West,  the  rental  va- 
cancy rate  dropped  to  5  percent  from 
5.5  percent  last  year,  while  the  North- 
east rate  has  fallen  to  3.7  percent  from 
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the   already   perilous   4.1    percent    in 
1980. 

The  inevitable  outcome  of  the  short- 
age of  rental  housing,  as  demonstrated 
in  New  York  City  and  countless  less 
well  known  places  around  the  country, 
is  more  overcrowding,  deterioration, 
and  displacement.  All  of  these  factors 
pressure  local  governments  to  adopt 
rent  controls  and  restraints  on  condo- 
minium conversions.  These,  of  course, 
only  further  discourage  production 
and  promote  deterioration  and  aban- 
donment. 

My  bill  addresses  the  extreme  need 
for  more  private  sector  production  of 
rental  housing  through  a  tax  incentive 
approach.  I  believe  that  we  must  act 
now  to  restore  rental  housing  to  at 
least  the  bare  margin  of  profitability, 
and  that  tax  advantages  are  essential 
to  that  margin.  We  must  also  act  im- 
mediately to  contain  the  subsidy  costs 
of  the  assisted  housing  programs, 
which  can  no  longer  be  directly  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  savings  associated  with  a  tax  in- 
centive approach  to  producing  new 
and  rehabilitated  rental  units  afford- 
able by  low-income  people  are  obvious 
when  you  compare  these  indirect  costs 
with  the  frightening  costs  of  direct 
subsidy  programs.  Even  if  Congress 
never  authorizes  a  single  additional 
unit  for  subsidization,  annual  housing 
assistance  outlays  under  existing  com- 
mitments will  be  at  least  $9.6  billion 
by  1986.  Clearly,  we  must  develop 
more  efficient  approaches. 

Consequently,  I  propose  shortening 
the  period  for  straight  line  deprecia- 
tion—the method  most  preferred  for 
housing  development— to  10  years  for 
newly  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
rental  housing,  and  to  8  years  for  new 
buildings  in  which  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  units  are  leased  to  low-income 
families  at  affordable  rents.  The  20- 
percent  standard  developed  by  the 
Mortgage  Bond  Subsidy  Act  and 
tandem  financing  of  section  8  projects 
insured  under  section  221(d)(4)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  appears  a  more 
realistic  and  workable  approach  to 
providing  low-income  rental  units.  I 
would  also  broaden  the  definition  of 
low-income  rehabilitation  which  quali- 
fies for  5-year  writeoff  under  existing 
law  to  the  20-percent  standard,  and  in- 
crease to  $40,000  per  unit  the  maxi- 
mum which  may  be  depreciated  with- 
out any  of  the  complex  restrictions  in 
the  current  law. 

Finally,  this  bill  includes  financial 
incentives  for  owners  of  rental  proper- 
ties in  which  20  percent  of  the  tenants 
are  low  income  both  to  maintain  the 
property  and  continue  to  own  it  after 
most  of  the  usual  tax  benefits  have 
been  taken.  Specifically,  I  propose  an 
investment  tax  credit  to  kick  in  after  5 
years  of  occupancy.  Landlords  would 
receive  a  $1  reduction  in  taxes  for 
each  $1  spent  on  maintenance,  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  adjusted  basis  in  the 
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building.  The  credit  would  kick  in  just 
at  the  point  when  the  building  typical- 
ly requires  new  paint  and  the  inevita- 
ble small  but  costly  repairs.  In  addi- 
tion to  creating  more  low-income 
housing,  this  provision  should  help  to 
extend  the  useful,  rental  life  of  many 
buildings. 

While  I  have  long  criticized  the  tra- 
ditional direct  subsidy  approach  to 
providing  low-income  housing  which 
section  8  epitomizes,  I  recognize  that 
new,  more  efficient  solutions  to  the 
problems  must  be  developed.  In  addi- 
tion, we  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
rental  housing  crisis  without  even 
more  destructive  consequences.  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  maintain  our  com- 
mitment to  rental  housing  in  general 
and  low  income  in  particular,  while 
passing  the  necessary  litmus  text  of 
budget  restraint.  I  am  hopeful,  there- 
fore, that  tax  incentives  will  become 
an  effective  and  efficient  part  of 
rental  housing  policy  over  the  next 
decade.* 
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THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  DEBATE 


STANLEY    "SCHULTZ"  SADOWSKI 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.'s  finest  citizens,  Stanley 
"Schultz"  Sadowski. 

Throughout  his  life,  Stanley  Sa- 
dowski has  consistently  demonstrated 
his  love  and  respect  for  his  fellow 
man.  As  a  bartender  for  42  years  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  listening  to 
people's  problems,  consoling,  sympa- 
thizing, advising,  and  providing  en- 
couragement and  reassurance  to  those 
who  needed  help.  He  adroitly  settled 
disagreements  and  cooled  tempers 
with  the  utmost  tact,  diplomacy,  and 
commonsense. 

Stanley  Sadowski  could  get  along 
well  with  others  and  his  experiences 
as  a  baseball  player  and  expert  bowler 
reinforced  his  belief  in  the  benefits  of 
teamwork.  Mr.  Sadowski  fostered  the 
spirit  of  teamwork  during  his  years  at 
the  Reading  Orioles.  This  attitude, 
combined  with  his  many  qualities 
made  him  a  most  effective  member  of 
this  organization. 

Mr.  Sadowski  was  a  member  of  both 
the  fraternal  lodge  and  the  home  asso- 
ciation of  the  Orioles.  He  proceeded 
through  the  12  official  chairs  of  the 
lodge  and  served  in  every  officer's 
chair  of  the  home  association.  In  each 
of  these  capacities,  Mr.  Sadowski  made 
valuable  contributions  which  im- 
proved and  strengthened  the  club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly  grateful  for 
the  opportimity  to  give  recognition  to 
the  achievements  of  this  fine  Ameri- 
can. May  Mr.  Sadowski's  life  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.* 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  5,  1981.  the  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  provided  the 
readers  of  that  paper  with  a  thought- 
ful and  comprehensive  commentary  on 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Mr.  Eastland  has  put  the  matter 
in  perspective,  and  the  points  that  he 
has  raised  merit  the  fuU  and  careful 
consideration  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
before  a  final  vote  is  cast  on  the  exten- 
sion of  this  act. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

[From  the  Virginian-Pilot.  Aug.  5.  1981] 
The  Voting  Rights  Debate 

First  the  Justice  Department  rejected  the 
state  Senate's  redistricting  plan  on  grounds 
that  the  two  single-member  districts  into 
which  Norfolk  would  be  divided  would 
"dilute"  black  voting  strength.  Then,  last 
week,  the  Justice  Department  threw  out  the 
House  of  Delegates'  plan  because  it  said 
black  voting  strength  would  be  'diluted"  in 
six  of  the  state's  100  proposed  districts. 

Supporters  of  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  under  whose  authority  the  Jus- 
tice Department  acted  in  both  instances, 
have  interpreted  these  decisions,  the  first 
two  such  voting  rights  actions  taken  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  as  reasons  the  act 
must  be  renewed.  However  that  may  be,  the 
two  decisions  suggest  another  point:  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  no 
longer  to  ensure  access  to  the  ballot  but  to 
guarantee,  wherever  possible,  that  the 
groups  protected  by  the  act— blacks  mainly, 
but  also  Chicanos,  Asian-Americans,  and 
American  Indians— are  proportionally  repre- 
sented in  elective  bodies  by  members  of 
their  own  groups. 

Thus  the  focus  is  on  statistics  and  num- 
bers and  percentages,  and  it  is  from  this 
quantitative  stew  that  a  more  truly  equal 
society  is  supposed  to  emerge.  Presumably 
we  will  have  this  better  society  when,  as 
Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  wrote  last  year, 
every  minority  group  is  electing  "candidates 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers. " 

In  the  current  debate  over  renewal  and  re- 
vision of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  now  regard- 
ed especially  by  blacks  as  the  instrument  for 
effecting  proportional  representation,  few 
people  have  dared  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  this  sort  of  representation  is  such  a 
worthy  goal.  Certainly  it  is  not  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  demonstrated  the  other  day  in 
behalf  of  extension  in  Richmond:  emotional 
advocacy  rarely  permits  sober  reflection. 
And  it  is  not  a  question  the  six  candidates 
for  statewide  office  in  Virginia  have  taken 
up,  mainly  because  all  six  are  opptosed  to  ex- 
tension of  the  act. 

Amazingly,  this  question  did  not  even 
seem  to  burden  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  last  week  approved  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  act  in  a  revised  form 
for  another  ten  years.  The  committee  failed 
to  address  what  "dilution"  means,  which  is 
to  say  it  failed  to  address  the  question  of 
what  minorities  are  entitled  to. 

But  precisely  this  is  the  question  that 
must  be  raised.  If  minorities  are  entitled  to 
nondiscriminatory  access  to  the  ballot  box. 
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then  they  can  be  part  of  an  integrated  polit- 
ical process,  able  to  cast  ballots  in  the  same 
unrestrained  way  as  whites  and  able  to  Join 
in  alliances  based  on  class  that  cross  racial 
lines.  Such  is  the  historical  meaning  of  the 
right  to  vote,  and  it  guarantees  no  results 
along  racial  lines— no  proportional  represen- 
tation by  race.  It  generates  the  sort  of  poli- 
tics cities  like  Norfolk  have  seen,  as  blacks 
frequently  have  banded  through  the  use  of 
the  Goldenrod  ballot  to  help  elect  candi- 
dates (black  or  white)  of  their  choice. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  if  minorities  are 
entitled  not  simply  to  equal  access  to  the 
ballot  box  but  to  proportional  representa- 
tion by  race,  then  the  historical  meaning  of 
the  right  to  vote  changes.  Political  alliances 
based  on  class  and  issues  mean  less;  racial 
politics  becomes  more  important.  The  politi- 
cal process  becomes  segregated,  with  blacks 
luiderstanding  they  are  to  vote  for  blacks, 
and  whites  perhaps  cynically  deciding  that 
they  should  vote  only  for  whites. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  clear  direction 
in  which  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  taking  us. 
and  it  is  a  direction  raising  more  questions 
than  people  have  been  willing  to  recognize. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear,  for  example,  that  carv- 
ing out  a  majority  black  district,  wherever 
possible,  is  necessarily  a  good  thing  for 
blacks;  a  minority  vote  can  by  "diluted"  be 
excessive  concentration.  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
an  equitable  proportion  of  seats  will  result 
In  a  comparable  proportion  of  legislative 
benefits.  No  one  has  proposed  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  should  ensure  this  result, 
but  it  is-  the  assumption  on  which  appellate 
courts  and  the  Justice  Department  have 
often  seemed  to  proceed.  Nevertheless,  legis- 
lation that  a  majority  of  blacks  might  want 
enacted  could  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
passed  if  the  political  process  emphasizes 
non-racial  coalitions,  and  thus  non-racial 
elections. 

It  will  be  October,  probably,  before  the 
question  of  extension  comes  to  a  vote  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Between  now  and  then,  espe- 
cially in  this  political  season  in  Virginia,  and 
especially  because  of  the  two  decisions  by 
the  Justice  Department,  one  can  expect 
more  such  demonstrations  as  were  held  this 
past  Saturday— demonstrations  that  paint 
the  issue  as  one  of  simple  morality.  But  it 
should  be  clear  to  anyone  who  studies  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  that  the  central  question 
its  current  enforcement  raises  is  not  the 
simply  moral  one  of  whether  the  right  to 
vote  is  being  denied.  It  is  rather  the  political 
one  of  what  kind  of  society  we  should  be. 
one  that  encourages,  as  Madison  would  have 
had  it.  factions  based  on  common  interests 
that  cut  across  racial  lines,  or  one  that  en- 
courages race  to  be  the  deciding  characteris- 
tic in  the  electoral  process. 

The  irony  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  that 
it  intended  to  produce  the  first  kind  of  soci- 
ety but  has  been  used  to  effect  the  second. 
The  Reagan  administration,  which  is  still 
trying  to  decide  where  it  should  stand,  will 
honor  the  original  purpose  of  the  act  by  en- 
suring that,  if  renewed,  it  will  be  enforced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  an  integrated 
political  process.* 
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DISAPPROVAL  OP  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  ACT  TO  ELIMINATE 
VARIOUS  SEXUAL  OFFENSES 
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HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  unfortunate  but  necessary 
responsibility  today  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sexual  Assault  Reform 
Act  of  1981.  It  has  been  called  a 
reform  but  in  fact  it  is  far  from  it.  Al- 
though certain  portions  of  the  meas- 
ure may  have  merit,  the  proposal  in  Its 
entirety  is  unacceptable.  The  District 
Act  for  instance,  would  effectively 
repeal  laws  prohibiting  homosexual 
conduct  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  laws  prohibiting  the  seduction  of 
children.  It  would  legalize  the  sexual 
advance  by  a  teacher  against  a  17- 
year-old  child  so  long  as  no  force  were 
used.  The  act  would  also  reduce  the 
penalty  for  forcible  rape  from  life  im- 
prisonment to  20  years  in  jail. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
located  within  its  boundaries  are  the 
concern  of  every  American.  To  allow  a 
code  of  ethics  to  be  instituted  for  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
other  Americans  traditionally  have 
found  unacceptable  would  be  a  denial 
of  our  responsibility  as  legislators  of 
this  great  Nation.  For  this  reason  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval today.  It  is  my  hope  that  after 
its  passage  the  District  Coimcil  will 
take  a  closer  look  at  what  should  or 
should  not  be  included  in  such  an  act 
if  they  are  disposed  to  moving  another 
piece  of  legislation  forward  in  this 
area.* 


THE  LIBERALS  PRAISE  O'CON- 
NOR-CONSERVATIVES CRITI- 
CIZE CHOICE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
hearings  commencing  this  week  on  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
seems  pertinent  to  let  the  public  know 
who  is  in  favor  of  the  nomination  and 
who  opposes.  Conservative  Digest,  in 
its  August  1981  issue,  compiled  state- 
ments from  liberals  and  conservatives 
on  the  nomination,  and  I  think  they 
bear  careful  consideration  by  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Therefore,  I  am 
inserting  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  are  interested: 


The  Liberals  Phaise  O'Connor 

KENNEDY 

"Every  American  can  take  pride  in  the 
President's  commitment  to  select  such  a 
woman  for  this  critical  office."- Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  quoted  in  Time 
magazine.  July  20. 1981 


"Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  victory  for 
the  women's  movement  because  of  the  un- 
ceasing pressure  placed  on  the  President  for 
women's  rights  and  particularly  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  "—Statement  by  Elea- 
nor Smeal,  president.  National  Organization 
for  Women.  July  7,  1981. 

TIP  O'NEILL 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  <D- 
Mass.).  who  has  been  in  a  toe-to-toe  battle 
with  Mr.  Reagan  on  the  budget  and  taxes, 
called  a  truce  long  enough  to  hail  Judge 
O'Connor's  nomination  as  "the  best  thing 
he's  [Reagan]  done  since  he  was  inaugurat- 
ed."—Quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  July 
9.  1981. 

METZENBAim 

"At  this  point,  it  looks  like  a  good  appoint- 
ment."— Liberal  Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum 
(D-OhiQ).  ABC  Worid  News  Tonight,  July  7, 
1981. 

DDALL 

"My  Democratic  friends  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful for  this  appointment.  It's  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  they  could  do  any 
better."— Rep.  Morris  Udall  (D-Ariz.),  in  the 
Washington  Post.  July  13. 1981. 

ADA 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  spokes- 
man Stina  Santiestevan  said  she  was 
"thrilled"  at  the  choice  [of  O'Connor). 
.  .  .—Quoted  in  Human  Events.  July  18, 
1981. 


"I'm  surprised  by  President  Reagan's  pick, 
because  O'Connor  is  not  as  rightwing  as  I 
would  have  anticipated.  Yes,  in  my  judg- 
ment, O'Connor  is  a  feminist.  In  1972.  she 
was  an  active  and  vocal  supporter  of  ERA. 
Newspapers  here  report  that  she  was  one  of 
the  strongest  backers  of  ERA.  And  I  assume 
she  still  supports  it."— Kate  McGee  of  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.,  national  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women,  represent- 
ing the  Southwest  region,  in  CD  interview. 
July  7.  1981.  McGee  says  she  knows  "lots" 
about  Judge  O'Connor  and  has  researched 
her  record  for  the  national  NOW  group. 

MOYNIHAN 

"Judge  O'Connor  is  a  superb  choice."— 
Sen.  Daniel  Moynihan.  the  pro-abortion  lib- 
eral Democrat  from  New  York,  Congression- 
al Record.  July  16.  1981. 

ACLU 

"Prom  the  standpoint  of  her  not  being  a 
doctrinaire  conservative,  the  President 
made  a  good  selection."— Louis  Rhodes,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  quoted  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
July  8,  1981. 

KAMISAB 

"Give  the  devil  his  due:  it  was  a  pretty 
good  appointment."— Michigan  law  profes- 
sor Yale  Kamisar,  "a  judicial  liberal," 
quoted  in  Time  magazine,  July  20.  1981. 

ROWAN 

".  .  .  My  male  intuition  says  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  made  a  choice  that  is  good 
for    the    nation.  "—Veteran    anti-Reaganite 
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and  superliberal  columnist  Carl  Rowan,  in 
the  Washington  Star.  July  10.  1981. 

"YELLOW  DOG"  DEMOCRAT 

•"She  won"t  be  a  rightwing  ideologue  like 
Rehnquist.""— Self-described  "yellow  dog 
Democrat""  and  Arizona  lawyer  John  Frank, 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post,  July  8, 
1981. 

Conservatives  Criticize  Choice 
dr.  willke 

"I  am  shocked  beyond  belief  at  President 
Reagan's  surprise  nomination  of  pro-abor- 
tionist Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  I'm  sure  you  are  too. 
Her  ascension  to  the  high  court  would  be 
the  most  devastating  blow  to  the  pro-life 
movement  since  the  Supreme  Court  legal- 
ized abortion  on  demand  in  1973  ....  Mrs. 
O'Connor  also  claims  to  be  personally  op- 
posed to  abortion."  But  you  and  I  have 
heard  those  same  words  from  politicians 
like  Birch  Bayh  and  Teddy  Kennedy.  Did 
their  "personal  opposition"  ever  cause  them 
to  cast  a  pro-life  vote?  No.""— Jack  Willke, 
MD.  president  of  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee,  in  a  July  15.  1981.  Action-Gram 
to  Friends  of  the  Unborn. 

SENATOR  HELMS 

"The  information  that  he  (the  President) 
has  about  the  lady  and  the  information  that 
I  have  about  the  lady  are  not  consistent, 
one  to  the  other.  He  told  me  that  she  had 
not.  to  his  knowledge,  participated  in  the 
ERA  issue,  that  she  was  strongly  opposed, 
personally,  to  abortion." —Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C).  on  the  CBS  Evening  News,  after  a 
meeting  with  President  Reagan.  July  7. 
1981. 

REVEREND  FALWELL 

"President  Reagan"s  nomination  of  Judge 
Sandra  O'Connor  of  Arizona  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  mistake.  Judge  O'Connor's 
record  indicates  she  is  not  an  opponent  of 
abortion  on  demand  and  is  opposed  to  at- 
tempts to  curb  this  biological  holocaust  that 
has  taken  the  lives  of  more  than  10  million 
innocent  babies  since  the  1973  Roe  vs.  Wade 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  legal- 
ized abortion."— The  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell. 
head  of  the  Moral  Majority,  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  July  8,  1981. 

SCHLAPLY 

"Some  of  the  people  who  are  praising 
President  Reagan"s  appointment  of  this 
judge  are  people  who  would  never  vote  for 
him,  who  would  never  back  his  economic 
program  and  who  are  not  his  friends.  And  I 
hope  he  wont  end  up  the  way  Jimmy 
Carter  did— which  is  to  find  that  he  tried  to 
curry  favor  with  his  enemies,  but  he  lost  out 
all  the  way  around." —Phyllis  Schlafly, 
interviewed  on  the  CBS  Evening  News,  July 
8. 1981. 

DR.  CERSTER 

"It  was  common  knowledge  she  was  philo- 
sophically against  us  in  the  legislature.  It  is 
unforgivable  that  the  White  House  could 
ignore  this.""— Dr.  Carolyn  Gerster.  MD.  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  former  head  of  the  National 
Right  To  Life  Committee,  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post,  July  8. 1981. 

NELLIE  GRAY 

"Please  understand  clearly  that  your  pro- 
posed nomination  of  Judge  Sandra  D. 
O'Connor  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  brings  deep  disappointment 
and  anguish  to  all  pro-life  Americans.  .  .  . 
Please  do  not  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
Supreme  Court  whose  public  voting  record 
indicates  that  the  new  justice  would  cast  a 
vote  on  the  high  bench  to  continue  the 
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slaughter  of  innocent  prebom  human 
beings.  P.S.:  Pro-lifers  find  it  offensive  that 
we  must  picket  the  White  House  to  bring 
your  attention  to  this  matter.  We  worked  in 
the  1980  primary  and  general  elections  so 
that  the  innocent  prebom  children  would 
be  protected  by  your  administration."— 
Nellie  Gray,  president  of  March  for  Life,  in 
a  letter  to  President  Reagan.  July  14.  1981. 

HUMAN  EVENTS 

"President  Reagan,  for  all  his  and  his 
aides'  assurances,  asking  conservatives  to 
rally  behind  a  highly  uncertain  trumpet 
....  What  is  so  difficult  to  comprehend, 
however,  is^  why  the  administration,  in 
making  this  weightiest  of  all  appointments, 
selected  a  nominee  of  such  murky  ideologi- 
cal moorings.  Under  a  Reagan  presidency, 
we  expected  to  see  a  major  transformation 
in  the  high  court,  a  sea-change  shift  to  the 
right.  But  that  kind  of  alteration  is  not 
likely  to  come  about  with  O'Connor-type  ap- 
pointments. Conservatives— no,  the  coun- 
try—have a  right  to  expect  better."— Human 
Events.  July  18. 1981. 

DR.  JEFFERSON 

■"This  appointment  is  appalling.""— Dr.  Mil- 
dred Jefferson,  president.  Right  To  Life 
Crusade. 

KAREN  MILLS 

"We"re  going  to  fight  the  appointment  all 
the  way."'— Karen  Mills,  past  president  of 
Arizonans  for  Life,  quoted  in  the  National 
Catholic  Register,  July  19,  1981. 
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FRAN  WATSON 


"'Any  report  concerning  the  appointment 
of  Sandra  O'Connor  which  appears  to  imply 
that  I  have  endorsed  her  is  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. ...  All  evidence  indicates  that 
she  stood  for  pro-abortion  and  that  she  was 
pro-ERA.  This  gave  our  organization  and  all 
pro-family  interests  cause  for  grave  con- 
cern. ...  I  have  total  confidence  in  the  pro- 
family  interest  groups.  If  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Sandra  O'Connor  would  not  be 
the  best  choice,  then  I  would  certainly 
stand  with  those  people  who  have  a  consist- 
ent record  of  concern  for  the  family."— Ex- 
cerpt from  a  clarification  statement  by 
James  Roblson,  James  Robison  E^rangelistic 
Association. 

RABBI  GINSBERG 

"'Because  of  Judge  0"Connor's  pro-abor- 
tion record,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
cause  of  human  rights  for  unborn  children 
to  have  this  appointment  confirmed."— 
Rabbi  Hersh  M.  Ginsberg,  director.  Union 
of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

MORAL  MAJORITY 

"The  President  has  made  a  truly  major 
mistake  and  we  intend  to  point  this  out  with 
all  the  means  at  our  disposal.  We  consider  it 
[the  0"Connor  appointment]  the  single 
most  disappointing  act  since  this  adminis- 
tration came  into  office." —Dr.  Ron  Godwin, 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Moral  Majority,  quoted  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  July  8,  1981. 

PHILLIPS 

"'The  nomination  of  a  pro-abortion  femi- 
nist to  the  court  is  a  major  blow  to  the  polit- 
ical alliance  of  social  and  economic  conserv- 
atives which  began  to  emerge  in  1977  and 
which  contributed  significantly  to  Ronald 
Reagan"s  1980  primary  victories  as  well  as 
legislative  turnovers  in  1978  and  1980. 
Right-to-life  supporters  are  not  partisan  Re- 
publicans. For  them,  protecting  innocent 
unborn  children  is  the  overriding  issue."— 
Howard  Phillips,  national  director.  The 
Conservative  Caucus,  July  9,  1981. 


"'When  Ronald  Reagan  understands  that 
he  will  lose  the  support  [in  1984),  then 
maybe  the  next  judges  he  appoints  will  re- 
spect the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn  child. 
But  to  accomplish  this,  the  leaders  of  the 
Right-to-Life  movement  must  seriously  con- 
sider establishing  an  independent  political 
base  of  support.  As  long  as  a  pragmatic  poli- 
tician like  Ronald  Reagan  believes  we  have 
nowhere  else  to  go,  he  will  continue  to  give 
right-to-life  rhetoric  and  pro-abortionists  ac- 
tions."—Fran  Watson,  state  committeewom- 
an.  New  York  Right-to-Life  Party. 

PAUL  BROWN 

"Shock  and  outrage  would  be  a  timid  ex- 
pression of  our  reaction  to  the  O'Connor 
nomination.  We  consider  this  a  total  and 
complete  sellout  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form.""- Paul  Brown,  director.  Life  Amend- 
ment Political  Action  Committee,  quoted  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  July  9.  1981. 

FATHER  FIORZ 

"Apparently.  Reagan  has  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  disaffected  Democrats  and  inde- 
pendent ethnic,  blue-collar  Catholic  and 
evangelical-fundamentalist  Protestants  who 
helped  build  what  appeared  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  majority  in  the  1980  elec- 
tions. ...  It  is  this  very  constituency  that  is 
now  outraged  at  the  0"Connor  nomina- 
tion."—Father  Charles  Piore.  president.  Na- 
tional Pro-Life  Political  Action  Committee, 
quoted  in  the  Wanderer  newspaper,  July  16. 
1981. 

JODIE  BROWN 

"We  are  appalled  at  the  obvious  fact  that 
President  Reagan  was  extremely  ill-advised 
by  members  of  his  own  staff  in  the  final  se- 
lection of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  as  his 
choice  for  next  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .  We  are  prepared  to  do  all  within 
our  power  to  see  to  it  that  this  nomination 
is  stopped,  because  we  firmly  believe  that 
her  record  as  a  state  senator  wiU  ultimately 
be  reflected  in  her  opinions  on  the  issue  of 
abortion  once  she  is  seated  on  the  court."— 
Mrs.  Judie  Brown,  president.  American  Life 
Lobby.  July  9.  1981. 

FRAN  CHILES 

"As  a  member  of  the  social  issues  subcom- 
mittee of  the  1980  Republican  platform 
committee.  I  strongly  oppose  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sandra  O'Connor  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Her  record  on  issues  such  as 
ERA,  abortion  on  demand  and  others  does 
not  live  up  to  the  platform.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  matter."— Fran  Chiles, 
Republican  national  committeewoman  from 
Texas. 

RANDY  ENGEL 

""The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  doesn"t  need  an- 
other antilife  millstone  around  its  neck  in 
the  form  of  Sandra  0"Connor.  especially 
with  two  of  abortion"s  handmaidens— infan- 
ticide and  euthanasia— knocking  at  Ameri- 
ca's judicial  door."'— Randy  Engel,  national 
director,  U.S.  Coalition  for  Life. 

WEYRICH 

"Perhaps  most  disturbing  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  the  conservative  trenches 
for  many  years  has  been  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  President"s  closest  advisers.  On 
the  evening  news  the  day  of  the  O'Connor 
nomination,  a  "high  White  House  official' 
was  reported  as  saying  the  nomination 
would  give  the  President  a  chance  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  'rightwing  nuts."  The 
organizations  now  being  undermined  by 
some  of  Reagan's  aides  were  working  their 
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hearts  out  for  Reagan  in  1976  and  1980 
when  some  of  the  President's  current  aides 
were  worliing  against  him.  Many  of  the 
grass-roots  conservatives  so  blithely  dis- 
missed by  White  House  aides  supported 
Ronald  Reagan  when  he  was  being  called  a 
'rightwing  nut.' 

"The  handling  of  the  O'Connor  nomina- 
tion has  harmed  the  conservative  coalition 
which  elected  Ronald  Reagan  and  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  in  1980.  And  that  political  re- 
ality has  implications  for  the  1982  congres- 
sional elections."— Paul  Weyrich,  director. 
Committee  for  the  Survival  of  a  Free  Con- 
gress, writing  in  The  Review  of  the  News, 
July  29.  1981. 

BILXJNGS 

"Based  on  information  we  have  received 
to  date,  we  will  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Judge  O'Connor.  We  believe  that  President 
Reagan  has  been  misled  concerning  her  ac- 
tivism on  social  issues  such  as  abortion  and 
the  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment."— 
William  Billings,  acting  president.  National 
Christian  Action  Coalition,  July  9,  1981. 

PRO-LIFE  PAC 

Peter  B.  Gemma  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Pro-Life  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, said  today  that  the  nomination  of 
Sandra  O'Connor  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
"slap  in  the  face  to  all  pro-lifers."  He  says: 
"Every  senator  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  future  support  will  be  tempered  by 
this  confirmation  vote.  We  want  to  send  a 
message  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  White 
House  that  Right-to-Life  support  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted."— Press  release,  July  8, 
1981. 

EVANGELICALS 

Robert  Dugan,  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
applauded  Reagan's  appointment  of  a 
woman  to  the  court.  .  .  .  But  he  expressed 
"deep  misgivings  about  Judge  O'Connor's 
views  on  abortion."— The  Washington  Post, 
July  17,  1981. 

THDEMAN 

"I  regret  that  because  of  Judge  O'Con- 
nor's apparent  position  on  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion, which  seems  similar  to  Justice  Potter 
Stewart's  whom  she  replaces,  we  cannot 
expect  a  positive  change  from  the  high 
court  on  life-related  matters.  However,  I 
hope  and  believe  that  the  political  furor 
raised  by  Right-to-Life  as  a  result  of  this 
unfortunate  appointment  will  influence  the 
President  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  abor- 
tion issue  so  that  he  will,  in  the  future,  ap- 
point judges  who  respect  innocent  human 
life  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  throughout 
the  federal  system."  Patricli  Trueman,  gen- 
eral counsel/executive  director,  Americans 
United  for  Life. 

SENATOR  JEPSEN 

"The  President  has  consistently  stated  his 
strong  support  for  the  rights  of  the  unborn, 
both  in  his  active  involvement  in  drafting 
the  Republican  platform  and  his  most 
recent  support  for  the  Hyde  language  in  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution. 
Therefore,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  nomination 
of  a  person  who  apparently  does  not  reflect 
that  commitment."— Sen.  Roger  Jepsen  (R- 
lowa),  quoted  in  Human  Events,  July  18, 
1981. 

CHRISTIAN  VOICE 

""We  are  extremely  concerned  over  thp 
nomination  of  Judge  O'Connor.  Her  past  po- 
sitions on  the  abortion  issue  indicate  that 
she  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Republican  Party  platform  or  the  campaign 
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primises  of  President  Reagan  to  appoint  a 
pro-life  justice.  .  .  .  We  are  sicl(  and  tired  of 
hearing  from  people  who  say  they  are  per- 
sonally opposed  to  abortion  but  continue  to 
act  to  the  contrary.  Judge  O'Connor  must 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  as  a  Supreme 
Court  justice,  she  would  make  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
unborn."— Rev.  Robert  Grant,  chairman. 
Christian  Voice,  July  IS.  1981. 

CONNIE  MARSHNER 

"I  hope  Sandra  O'Connor  is  not  what  she 
appears  to  be  right  now.  If  this  nomination 
is  what  it  appears  to  be,  then  by  nominating 
her,  the  administration  has  said  to  the  pro- 
family  movement:  'Goodbye.  We  don't  need 
you.  We  don't  care  about  you.'  In  the  cam- 
paign last  fall,  millions  of  lifelong  Demo- 
crats voted  for  Reagan  because  he  offered  a 
clear  alternative  on  the  abortion  issue.  If 
Sandra  O'Connor  supports  the  Roe  vs. 
Wade  decisinn,  Reagan  will  have  turned  his 
back  on  his  most  enthusiastic  supporters."— 
Connie  Marshner,  chairman.  National  F>ro- 
Pamily  Coalition,  legislative  director,  CSFC, 
Inc.,  and  editor.  Family  Protection  Report. 

PROFESSOR  WITHERSPOON 

"All  persons  who  are  genuinely  committed 
to  restoring  legal  protection  for  the  lives  of 
unborn  children  under  our  Constitution 
should  vigorously  oppose  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor." —University 
of  Texas  law  professor  Joseph  Witherspoon, 
writing  in  the  National  Right  To  Life  News. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  problem.'"— 
Presidential  counselor  Edwin  Meese  III, 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post,  July  9. 
1981.« 
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METRIC  CONVERSION  BOARD 
MERITS  SUPPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daily  Courier  News,  published  in 
Elgin,  111.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  produced  an  illuminating  and  per- 
suasive editorial  in  support  of  our  Na- 
tion's conversion  to  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  should  cease 
to  be  controversial  as  we  view  the 
wisdom  of  a  general  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  which  could  benefit  our 
society  as  a  whole  and  particularly  the 
business  community.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  visited  a  large  number  of  indus- 
tries in  my  congressional  district 
during  this  and  earlier  district  work 
periods,  and  during  each  visit  I  have 
inquired  as  to  the  feasibility  of  con- 
verting to  metric  standards.  It  is  my 
observation  that  the  conversion  can 
take  place  relatively  easy  and  inexpen- 
sively in  most  cases.  Foreign  markets 
require  the  production  of  goods  ac- 
cording to  metric  measurements.  It 
follows  that  we  can  increase  our  for- 
eign trade,  bring  out  Nation  into  con- 
formity with  every  other  industrial- 
ized nation  of  the  world,  and  bring 
uniformity  to  our  system  of  measure- 
ments from  which  every  segment  of 
our  society  can  benefit. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
the  Courier  News  editorial  entitled 
""Time  to  Get  Started  on  Metric  Con- 
version." as  follows: 

Time  to  Get  Started  on  Metric 
Conversion 

A  decade  ago.  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  recommended  that  America  con- 
vert from  the  English  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  to  l>ecome  "predominantly 
metric'"  by  1981. 

Despite  the  Metric  Act  of  1975.  which  pro- 
motes voluntary  metric  conversion,  most 
Americans  continue  to  use  yards,  pounds, 
quarts  and  Fahrenheit  degrees,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  uses  meters,  grams,  liters 
and  Celsius  degrees. 

We  believe  that  American  measurements 
should  become  dominantly  metric. 

Voluntary  efforts  have  largely  failed.  Al- 
though General  Motors  plans  to  be  fully 
metric  by  next  year,  and  California  gasoline 
is  now  sold  in  iiters,  evidence  of  the  nonme- 
tric  system  abounds,  from  supermarket 
shelves  to  shipping  boxes. 

The  U.S.  Metric  Board,  established  by  the 
1975  Metric  Act,  is  powerless  to  push  the 
metric  system  forward,  because  it  cannot  do 
more  than  "'educate,  inform  and  assist  par- 
ties who  make  a  voluntary  decision  to  con- 
vert," according  to  its  first  president.  Louis 
E.  Polk.  Partial  conversion  creates  the  crip- 
pling problem  of  some  industries  using 
metric  and  some  English  measurements. 

The  Reagan  "new  t>eginning"  offers  an 
opportunity  for  this  country  to  convert, 
once  and  for  all.  to  the  metric  system. 

The  arguments  for  conversion  are  compel- 
ling. Scientific  developments  and  technolog- 
ical advances  are  measured  metrically. 
International  trade  is  based  on  the  metric 
system.  American  products  which  are  not 
metric  cannot  be  easily  sold  abroad,  and  for- 
eign metric  machinery  is  not  easy  to  employ 
here.  Once  learned,  the  decimal-based 
metric  system  is  simpler  to  u.se  in  transac- 
tions than  the  more  cumbersome,  non-deci- 
mal English  system. 

Most  important,  we  are  isolating  ourselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  sticking  to  the 
English  system  which  even  the  English  are 
abandoning. 

Conversion  is  expensive.  It  involves  retool- 
ing of  machines,  rewriting  regulations,  re- 
education, and  a  host  of  difficulties.  Some 
unions  and  industries  oppose  it,  because  it 
would  take  away  de  facto  protectionist  bar- 
riers based  on  equipment  size.  Polklorists 
argue  that  doing  away  with  the  pound  and 
foot  will  rob  our  culture  of  character. 

But  the  economic,  technological  and  social 
benefits  of  metric  conversion  far  outweigh 
the  problems.  A  fully  metric  America  would 
enjoy  increased  world  trade,  greater  access 
to  discoveries,  and  more  efficient  transac- 
tions. 

We  urge  the  president  to  seize  the  initia- 
tive from  his  tax  and  budget  victories,  to 
present  Congress  with  a  program  of  guide- 
lines—and deadlines— for  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

Economic  incentives,  rather  than  manda- 
tory rules,  would  be  the  Reagan  approach. 
But  the  aim  must  be  to  phase  in  the  metric 
system,  on  all  levels,  along  a  definite  timeU- 
ble.  The  examples  of  conversion  in  Britain 
and  Canada  should  be  used  to  indemnify 
businesses  hurt  by  conversion. 

Progress  toward  the  goal  of  a  "predomi- 
nantly metric"  America  should  be  measured 
in  meters,  not  inches.* 
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THE  CONPUCT  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  my  foreign  affairs  newsletter 
for  September  1981.  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

The  Conflict  in  Lebanon 

During  the  past  six  years.  Lebanon  has  re- 
sembled a  battlefield  more  than  a  nation. 

Communal  and  political  tensions  among 
Christians,  Muslims,  and  Druze  have 
plagued  Lebanon  since  the  1800's.  The 
present  crisis  combines  these  tensions  with 
the  involvement  of  three  non-Lebanese 
actors,  each  of  which  pursues  its  own  inter- 
ests, upsets  a  fragile  sectarian  balance,  and 
weakens  the  central  government.  Syria  has 
had  some  22.000  troops  in  Lebanon  since 
1976.  It  seeks  to  ensure  that  Lebanon  will 
remain  responsive  to  its  concern  for  security 
and  its  political  interests.  Israel,  which  also 
has  a  concern  for  security,  wants  to  protect 
its  northern  border.  It  has  ties  with  Colonel 
Haddad.  a  former  Lebanese  army  officer 
who  commands  a  Christian  enclave  along 
the  Israeli  border,  and  it  has  ties  as  well 
with  the  Lebanese  Front,  a  largely  Maronite 
Catholic  group  which  controls  areas  north 
and  east  of  the  capital  city  of  Beirut.  Some 
400,000  Palestinians,  mainly  refugees,  are 
also  present  in  Lebanon.  Among  them  are 
thousands  of  armed  guerrillas  who  regularly 
provoke  Israel  "s  intervention. 

Peace  can  come  to  Lebanon  with  the  reso- 
lution of  three  key  problems.  First,  the  cen- 
tral government  must  regain  authority  in 
the  nation.  Today,  its  authority  hardly  ex- 
tends outside  parts  of  Beirut.  Second,  the 
Lebanese  political  system  must  be  modified 
because  it  no  longer  reflects  demographic 
and  sectarian  realities.  The  National  Pact  of 
1943  enables  the  Christians,  who  represent 
about  35  percent  of  the  Lebanese  popula- 
tion, to  have  disproportionate  influence  in 
the  country  even  though  Muslims  and 
Druze  constitute  an  absolute  majority. 
Third,  Lebanon's  future  depends  on  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  one  which 
addresses  the  problem  of  the  Palestinians 
and  thereby  eliminates  the  need  for  Israeli 
and  Syrian  intervention.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  these  problems  will  be  solved  soon. 

As  the  conflict  in  Lebanon  now  stands, 
there  are  three  potentially  explosive  fronts. 
Beirut  has  been  racked  by  factional  strife 
since  1976.  East  Beirut  is  controlled  by  the 
Lebanese  Front,  but  in  West  Beirut  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  has  a 
major  military  presence.  The  few  fixed 
points  of  access  into  the  city  are  patrolled 
by  the  Lebanese  and  Syrian  militaries.  The 
continued  division  of  Beirut  symbolizes  the 
threat  of  partition  that  hangs  over  the 
entire  country.  The  battle  in  southern  Leba- 
non between  Israelis  and  Palestinians  has 
dragged  on  since  1978.  Thousands  of  Leba- 
nese have  been  left  dead,  injured,  or  home- 
less, and  Israeli  casualties  have  also  been 
significant.  The  continuing  presence  of  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 
(UNIFIL)  has  diminished  but  not  eradicated 
the  violence,  and  Colonel  Haddad's  enclave 
has  not  proved  to  be  an  effective  buffer  be- 
tween Israel  and  Lebanon.  A  third  front  has 
0|}ened  up  around  Zahlah.  a  town  on  the 
main  road  between  Lebanon  and  Syria.  Skir- 
mishes between  Lebanese  Front  and  Syrian 
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forces  broke  out  there  in  1980.  but  the 
fighting  soon  flared  into  a  dangerous 
Syrian-Israeli  confrontation. 

Most  Lebanese  today  despair  of  the  con- 
flict in  their  country  and  lament  that  their 
destiny  is  in  non-Lebanese  hands.  They 
want  to  regain  control  of  their  country  and 
bring  about  the  disengagement  of  Syrian 
and  Israeli  forces.  They  seek  reconciliation 
in  their  nation  through  a  stronger  central 
government  and  army.  Unless  these  goals 
are  achieved  to  a  certain  extent,  the  presi- 
dential election  scheduled  in  1982  may  be 
impossible.  If  it  were,  the  political  crisis 
could  grow  worse  and  make  the  chance  of 
reuniting  the  country  even  more  remote. 

The  United  States  has  always  argued  for 
the  territorial  integrity,  independence,  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and  unity  of  Lebanon.  It 
has  opposed  partition.  More  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  military  and  economic  assistance  has 
helped  strengthen  the  central  government 
and  army.  Beyond  rhetorical  and  financial 
support,  however,  concerted  diplomatic  ef- 
forts are  needed  to  meet  Lebanon's  many 
problems.  These  efforts  should  build  on 
Lebanon's  strong  currency,  its  resilient 
economy,  and  its  entrepreneurial  class.  Am- 
bassador Philip  Habib"s  recent  mission  to 
Lebanon  sought  relief  of  the  siege  of 
Zahlah,  installation  of  the  Lebanese  army 
and  gendarmerie  there,  and  removal  of 
Syrian  missiles  from  the  area.  This  mission 
could  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  an  effort  of 
greater  scope  to  help  achieve  the  goals  the 
Lebanese  people  desire. 

American  diplomacy  should:  support  the 
Lebanese  central  government  with  addition- 
al political,  military,  and  economic  assist- 
ance; explore  the  creation  of  a  wider  buffer 
zone  between  opposing  forces  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  UNIFIL"s  operations:  attempt  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  weapons  into  the  coun- 
try: help  the  central  government  bring  the 
Palestinian  militia  under  control:  and  aim  to 
foster  conditions  that  will  allow  the  non- 
Lebanese  actors  to  withdraw.  F^lrthe^more, 
American  diplomacy  must  recognize  that 
Colonel  Qaddafi  of  Libya  and  some  factions 
of  the  PLO  will  try  to  disrupt  such  initia- 
tives. 

One  hopeful  sign  for  Lebanon  is  the  Bayt- 
al-Din  initiative  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria, 
Kuwait,  and  Lebanon.  So  far,  it  has 
achieved  modest  success  by  reducing  hostil- 
ities. 

As  Lebanese  political  groups  of  all  ptersua- 
sions  meet  today,  their  mood  favors  nation- 
al reconciliation.  The  task  of  the  United 
States  is  to  set  in  motion  the  process  that 
will  permit  Lebanese  Christians.  Muslims, 
and  Druze  alike  to  reclaim  their  own  land.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SIX  BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  six 
Boy  Scouts  from  Luzerne  County  in 
the  11th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
These  six  Scouts  from  Troop  352  of 
West  Pittston,  Pa.,  have  recently  re- 
ceived the  highest  Scouting  award,  the 
coveted  Eagle  Scout  Award, 

Morgan  C.  Williams.  18.  the  son  of 
John  and  Beverly  Williams,  is  a  recent 
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graduate  of  Scranton  Preparatory 
School,  where,  in  addition  to  his 
Scouting  activities,  he  has  been  active 
in  .sports. 

Ronald  J.  Pollard.  18.  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Pollard,  will  be  a 
senior  at  Wyoming  Area  High  School 
this  year,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Key 
Club  in  the  West  Pittston  area. 

John  D.  Marko.  18.  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Marko.  has  been  active 
in  band  and  chorus  activities  while  a 
student  at  Wyoming  Area  High 
School,  from  which  he  was  recently 
graduated. 

Jeffrey  B.  Sheridan,  18.  also  a  recent 
graduate  of  Wyoming  Area,  is  the  son 
of  Eugene  C.  and  the  late  Margaret 
Baird  Sheridan.  Besides  his  activities 
in  music  programs,  he  was  recently 
commended  by  the  borough  council 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Joseph  C.  Valenti,  19,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Valenti.  was  grad- 
uated from  Wyoming  Area  in  1980  and 
is  currently  attending  Luzerne  County 
Community  College,  where  he  is  ma- 
joring in  criminal  justice. 

Richard  Mariette,  18,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jean  C.  Mariette,  is  a  recent 
graduate  of  Wyoming  Area  High 
School  and  is  presently  working 
toward  the  Bronze  Scouting  Award. 

I  commend  the  troop's  Scout  lead- 
ers. Bill  Goldsworthy  and  Dom  Aritz. 
for  spurring  these  young  men  on  to 
such  outstanding  achievements,  and  I 
join  parents,  friends,  and  members  of 
the  community  of  West  Pittston  in 
wishing  these  young  men  equal  suc- 
cess in  their  future  endeavors.* 


SMALL  ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL 
REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee recently  conducted  a  review  of 
the  numerous  and  complex  issues  sur- 
rounding small  issue  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  (IRB's).  As  a  result,  the 
subcommittee  adopted  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  change  and  sub- 
mitted these  recommendations  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. At  the  request  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  reflects  the  substance  of 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations. 
In  April  of  this  year,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  small  issue  IRB's.  The  tes- 
timony presented  to  the  subcommittee 
during  3  days  of  public  hearings,  as 
well  as  the  extensive  research  under- 
taken by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  at  the  request  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, indicates  that  there  has  been  a 
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significant  increase  both  in  the  volume 
and  diversity  of  small  issue  IRB's. 
While  the  subcommittee  believes  that 
in  many  cases  IRB's  are  used  with  dis- 
cretion under  narrowly  drawn  State 
public  purpose  requirements,  there, 
nonetheless,  is  a  need  to  clarify  the 
Federal  guidelines  with  respect  to 
both  the  volume  and  intended  purpose 
of  IRE  financing.  Clearly  some  abuse 
have  occurred.  In  some  cases,  IRB's 
have  been  issued  indiscriminately,  and 
even  excessively.  To  the  extent  this 
has  occurred,  there  have  been  unwar- 
ranted Federal  revenue  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
sponsibly address  the  expended  use 
and  volume  of  IRB  financing.  I  believe 
this  legislation  strikes  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  assure  that 
the  IRB  program  is  used  to  advance 
public  purposes  at  minimal  cost  to  the 
Treasury,  and  the  States  need  to  have 
a  flexible  financing  mechanism  that 
will  assist  them  in  their  effort  to  stim- 
ulate economic  development. 

In  all  likelihood  the  full  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  address  the 
subject  of  small  issue  IRB  financing 
and  review  the  subcommittee's  propos- 
al. Accordingly,  I  invite  each  Member 
to  support  this  legislation  and  wel- 
come comments  and  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  proper  use  of  this  tax- 
exempt  bond  financing  tool  in  the 
future. 

The  full  text  of  this  legislation  fol- 
lows: 

H.R. 4420 
A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

small  issue  exemption 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  interest  on  certain  govern- 
mental obligations)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (i)  as  subsection  (j)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Special  Rules  Relating  to  Small 
Issue  Exemption  or  Subsection  (b)(6).— 

"(1)  State  reporting  requirements.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Not  later  than  February 
15  of  calendar  year  1983  and  calendar  year 
1984,  each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  report  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  require 
with  respect  to  small  issue  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  of  such  State  (or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof)  which  were  issued 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(B)  Governor  required  to  submit 
report.— Any  report  required  to  be  submit- 
ted under  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  (or  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  State  designated  by  the  Governor  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph),  and 

"(li)  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(C)  Small  issue  industrial  development 
BONDS.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'small  issue  industrial  development 
bond'  means  any  industrial  development 
bond  (as  defined  in  subsection  (bH2))  to 
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which  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  does 
not  apply  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (6) 
thereof. 

"(2)  Public  hearing  requirements.— Para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  issue  of  obligations  unless— 

"(A)  the  issuing  entity  has  conducted  a 
public  hearing  regarding  such  issue  before 
approving  such  issue: 

"(B)  the  issuing  entity  has  made  (and  pub- 
lished a  statement  of)  the  following  find- 
ings— 

"(i)  the  issue  will  not  create  an  unjustified 
competitive  disadvantage  to  existing  busi- 
nesses in  the  area. 

"(ii)  the  issue  will  stimulate  the  local 
economy, 

"(iii)  the  issue  will  result  in  the  creation 
(or  retention)  of  a  significant  numt>er  of 
Jobs,  and 

"(iv)  the  project  being  financed  with  the 
issue  would  not  have  been  undertaken  with- 
out tax-exempt  financing:  and 

"(C>  the  issuing  entity  has  submitted  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  (or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  State  designated  by 
the  Governor  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph) a  certification  that  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  have  been  met  with  re- 
s[>ect  to  the  issue. 

"(3)  Targeting  commercial-type  projfcts 
to  economically  distressed  areas.— 

"(A)  Targeting.— Paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  issue  if  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
issue  is  to  be  used  (directly  or  indirectly)  to 
provide  commercial-type  property  unless 
such  property  is  used  predominantly  in  an 
economically  distressed  area. 

"(B>  Project  may  be  located  in  adjacent 
AREA  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES.— The  re- 
quirement of  subparagraph  (A)  that  the 
property  be  used  predominantly  in  an  eco- 
nomically distressed  area  shall  not  apply  if 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  determine— 

"(i)  that  there  is  no  suitable  site  for  the 
property  within  the  economically  distressed 
area, 

"(il)  that  the  property  will  be  located  di- 
rectly adjacent  to  such  area,  and 

"(iii)  that  the  property  will  substantially 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
such  area. 

"(4)  Definition  op  commzrcial-type  prop- 
erty.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'commercial-type  prop- 
erty' means  any  property  used  in  an  activity 
classified  in  one  of  the  following  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  codes: 

"(1)  division  F— wholesale  trade, 

"(ii)  division  G— reUil  trade. 

"(iii)  division  H— financial,  insurance,  real 
estate, 

"(iv)  division  I— services  (except  group  no. 
805  (nursing  and  personal  care  facilities) 
and  group  no.  806  (hospitals)),  and 

"(v)  activities  at  central  administrative  of- 
fices (within  the  meaning  of  appendix  A). 

"(B)  Rules  for  applying  classification 
CODES.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
classifications  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  made  under  the  most 
recent  edition  of  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Manual  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  before  the  date  90  days 
before  the  date  of  the  issue. 

"(5)  Economically  distressed  area  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  economically  dis- 
tressed area'  means  an  area  composed  of 
one  or  more  contiguous  census  tracts,  enu- 
meration districts,  or  block  groups— 
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"(1)  which  are  located  in  the  same  city  or 
county, 

"(ii)  which  have  a  population  of  at  least 
2.500, 

"(iii)  in  which  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
families  have  incomes  below  80  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  the  State  in  which 
such  area  is  located,  and 

"(iv)  in  which  at  least. 30  percent  of  the 
families  have  incomes  below  the  national 
poverty  level. 

"(B)  Information  used.— Determinations 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial 
census  for  which  data  are  available  before 
the  date  90  days  before  the  date  of  the 
issue. 

"(6)  Proceeds  not  to  be  used  to  relocate 
activities  from  one  State  to  another.— 
Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  obligations  where  any  part  of  the 
proceeds  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  reloca- 
tion of  a  business  activity  from  one  State  to 
another. 

"(7)  Proceeds  may  not  be  used  to  finance 
purchase  of  farmland.— Paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  issue  if 
a  significant  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
issue  is  to  be  used  (directly  or  indirectly)  to 
finance— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  of  land  which  is  to  be 
used  primarily  for  farming  purposes,  or 

"(B)  the  acquisition  of  other  real  property 
to  be  used  primarily  for  farming  purposes  if 
such  acquisition  is  in  connection  with  an  ac- 
quisition described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
farming  purposes'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  6420(cK3)." 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(b)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  small 
issues)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  Termination.— This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obligation  issued  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  obligations  issued  after  De- 
cember 31. 1981. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  use  of  small 
issue  industrial  development  bonds. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1983,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a)  (to- 
gether with  such  legislative  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  apropriate). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"small  issue  industrial  development  bond" 
means  any  industrial  development  bond 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  of  section  103(b)  of 
such  Code  does  not  apply  solely  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  such  section.* 


EXPLANATION  OF  ABSENCE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
explain  why  I  was  paired  against  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  4242,  the  so-called  tax  package, 
on  Tuesday,  August  4,  1981. 
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First,  why  did  I  pair  instead  of  being 
present  to  vote?  Longstanding  family 
plans  had  taken  me  to  Maine  on  the 
preceding  weekend  and  to  northern 
New  Hampshire  on  Monday,  August  3, 
1981.  I  had  nonetheless  made  plans  to 
return  to  Washington  by  getting  up 
before  dawn  on  Tuesday,  driving  to 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  catching  a  7:15  a.m. 
Precision  Airlines  flight  from  Montpe- 
lier to  Boston,  and  then  catching  a 
9:10  a.m.  Delta  Airlines  flight  to 
Washington.  However,  with  the  onset 
of  the  air  traffic  controllers'  strike. 
Precision  Airlines  canceled  all  its 
flights,  and  my  staff,  on  checking 
Delta  and  the  other  airlines,  advised 
me  that,  even  if  I  could  get  to  Boston 
some  other  way,  there  was  no  assur- 
ance that  a  flight  would  be  available 
that  could  get  me  to  Washington  in 
time.  Accordingly.  I  arranged  for  a 
pair. 

Second,  why  did  I  oppose  the 
motion?  I  had  supported  the  tax  pack- 
age when  it  passed  the  House  on 
Friday,  July  30.  However.  I  do  so  only 
after  unsuccessfully  opposing  the  rule 
under  which  the  tax  package  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  because  it 
denied  us  a  separate  vote  on  tax 
breaks  for  the  oil  industry. 

The  effect  of  the  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  was  identical.  Under  normal 
House  procedures  for  considering  con- 
ference reports  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  have  a  separate  vote  on  the 
oil  provisions,  and  to  have  instructed 
the  House  conferees  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  position  on  those  provisions, 
which  provided  for  substantially  less 
in  the  way  of  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  in- 
dustry than  did  either  the  House  bill 
or  the  conference  report.  The  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  made  that  effort 
impossible. 

In  summary.  I  supported  the  basic 
tax  package,  but  opposed  the  oil  indus- 
try tax  breaks  that  were  added  to  it  in 
Congress.  However,  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4242  car- 
ried, and  thus  the  tax  package  passed 
with  the  oil  tax  breaks.* 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  MEESE. 
OTHERS  MAKE  CLEAR  PRESI- 
DENT UNINFORMED  ON  O'CON- 
NOR RECORD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  saddest  aspects  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  O'Connor  to  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  the  apparent  misinfor- 
mation and  incomplete  information 
given  to  President  Reagan.  If  the 
President  had  chosen  her  after  being 
made  aware  of  her  complete  record, 
then  so  be  it.  but  the  evidence  is 
mounting  that  he  acted  without  full 
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knowledge  of  her  record,  particularly 
in  the  State  legislature.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  am  inserting  an  article  that 
appeared  in  Conservative  Digest  for 
August  1981.  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues. 

Conservative  Digest  Article  States  Presi- 
dent Uninformed  on  O'Connor  Record 

In  a  speech  in  Chicago  the  day  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  nominate  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  that  he  had  done  this 
after  "examining  her  whole  record  in  public 
life."  But,  there  is  compelling  evidence  that 
there  is  important  information  about  Mrs. 
O'Connor  which  the  President  did  not 
know.  The  following  data  was  revealed  in 
CD  interviews  with:  presidential  counselor 
Edwin  Meese;  a  senior  presidential  aide  who 
requested  anonymity:  counselor  to  the  At- 
torney General  Kenneth  Starr,  and  Tom 
DeCair,  director  of  public  information  for 
the  Justice  Department. 

Meese  says  the  text  of  the  1970  abortion- 
on-demand  bill  voted  for  by  Mrs.  O'Connor 
was  "not  seen"  by  the  President.  This  bill 
appears  to  have  been,  he  says,  "a  therapeu- 
tic abortion  act  and  a  lot  of  legislators,  even 
Ronald  Reagan  as  governor,  did  that  at  the 
time  without  it  being  apparent  what  prob- 
lem it  was." 

This  is  not  correct.  The  bill  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor supported  was  a  radical  departure  from 
the  restrictive  abortion  laws  in  effect  in 
most  states  in  1970. 

Meese  says  the  1973  family  planning  bill 
supported  by  Mrs.  O'Connor  "had  nothing 
to  do  with  abortion."  He  says  "no,"  he  never 
saw  this  bill  and  it  wasn't  read  "because  we 
didn't  have  it." 

Meese  says  "yeah,"  Mrs.  O'Connor  was 
asked  her  views  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
1973  Roe  vs.  Wade  decision  legalizing  abor- 
tion on  demand.  Did  she  say  it  was  good  or 
bad  law?  Meese:  "Uh,  I  don't  think  she  was 
asked  in  those  terms."  White  House  press 
spokesman  David  Gergen  says  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor was  not  asked  about  Roe  vs.  Wade. 

Prior  to  her  being  chosen,  or  after,  was 
Mrs.  O'Connor  asked  if  she  favored  any 
kind  of  legal  protection  for  the  unborn? 
Meese:  "I  think  there  was  a  hesitation  to 
ask  how  she  would  rule  on  a  particular  case. 
I'm  not  sure  she  was  asked  in  the  form  you 
put  this  question." 

Later  in  this  interview.  Meese  says,  when 
asked  if  he  feels  it  is  improper  or  injudicious 
to  ask  Mrs.  O'Connor  about  her  own  past 
rulings  or  past  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  "not  particularly,  no.  I  don't." 

Meese  says  Mrs.  O'Connor's  views  on  abor- 
tion, the  family  and  other  social  issues  were 
'generally  known"  but  they  didn't  affect 
the  President's  decision  "because  of  her 
basic  personal  attitudes." 

An  anonymous  senior  aide  says  that  it  is 
"entirely  possible"  that  the  only  negative 
information  received  about  Mrs.  O'Connor's 
record  supporting  legalized  abortion  was 
"sent  in  by  the  people  concerned  about 
these  votes." 

Like  Meese,  this  senior  aide  was  unsure 
about  what  the  1973  family  planning  bill  al- 
lowed, saying  that  some  people  thought  it 
authorized  only  the  distribution  of  sex  edu- 
cation information.  Did  you  see  the  text  of 
this  bill?  Senior  aide:  "Oh  no,  we  didn't.  We 
didn't  go  back  and  dig  up  the  actual  piece  of 
legislation.  The  President  didn't  choose  to 
do  this.  He  could  have  but  didn't." 

Regarding  Mrs.  O'Connor's  acknowledge- 
ment that  in  1974  she  voted  against  urging 
Congress    to    constitutionally    protect    the 
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lives  of  the  untmm,  the  question  is  asked: 
And  this  didn't  bother  the  President? 
Senior  aide:  "Well,  I  suppose  not,  because 
they  discussed  it." 

Has  Mrs.  O'Connor  said  anything  indicat- 
ing she  favors  any  kind  of  legal  protection 
for  the  unborn?  Senior  aide:  "Not  that  I'm 
aware  of." 

Was  Mrs.  O'Connor  asked  if  she  shares 
the  President's  view  that  there  should  be  a 
Human  Life  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion? Senior  aide:  "No,  she  wasn't  asked 
about  specific  issues  at  all  on  a  whole  range 
of  subjects."(!) 

Counselor  to  the  Attorney  General  Ken- 
neth Starr  says  he  made  no  effort  to  check 
out  Mrs.  O'Connor's  statement  that  she 
never  had  any  disputes  or  controversies 
with  national  pro-life  leader  Dr.  Carolyn 
Gerster.  who  lives  in  Arizona.  Why  did  he 
make  no  such  effort?  He  refuses  to  say.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Gerster  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  had 
several  disagreements  about  abortion. 

Starr  says  the  record  is  "not  all  that 
clear"  and  ""a  bit  murkier  than  some  are 
suggesting"  as  regards  Mrs.  O'Connor's  1970 
vote  for  an  abortion-on-demand  law.  False. 
The  April  30,  1970,  Ari2ona  Republic  re- 
ports that  Mrs.  O'Connor  voted  for  this  bill. 

Would  you  say  Mrs.  O'Connor  is  anti- 
abortion  and  pro-life  in  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  1980  GOP  platform  are?  Long 
pause.  Starr:  '"I  don't  know  if  I  can  deal 
with  that  question  on  those  terms."  Stan- 
declines  to  use  ""shorthand"  to  describe  her 
views  saying  that  he  thinks  such  phraseolo- 
gy '"impedes  and  doesn't  advance  the  in- 
quiry." 

Doesn't  it  feel  strange  to  have  people  like 
NOW's  Eleanor  Smeal  and  Sen.  Howard 
Metzenbaum  gushing  over  your  Supreme 
Court  nominee?  Starr:  "I  think  it's  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  head  of  NOW  would  gush 
over  a  woman."  You  think  she  would  have 
gushed  if  the  nominee  had  been  Phyllis 
Schlafly?  Starr:  "I  don't  know.  Maybe  not 
as  effusively." 

Justice  Department  public  information  di- 
rector Tom  DeCair  says  "no."  all  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  July  7  Starr  memo  was  not 
"entirely"  known  about  prior  to  the  I»resi- 
dent's  choice  of  Mrs.  O'Connor. 

DeCair  says,  regarding'  Mrs.  O'Connor's 
positions  on  family-related  issues,  that  '"no," 
information  on  "all  of  these  things "  hadn't 
been  developed  because  there  are  ""no  rec- 
ords" on  how  she  voted  in  subcommittees 
and  caucuses.  Talks  with  her  colleagues  and 
her  political  optx>nents  and  the  reading  of 
newspapers  would,  of  course,  have  devel- 
oped this  information. 

At  the  daily  White  House  news  briefing  on 
July  7,  1981.  presidential  press  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  told  reporters: 

"What  we're  saying  is  that  we  would  en- 
courage you  to  look  very,  very  thoroughly 
into  her  votes  in  the  state  legislature.  ...  I 
would  encourage  you  to  look  very  closely  at 
the  record  of  the  votes  in  the  Arizona  legis- 
lature." 

Good  advice.  Too  bad  the  President's  men 
didn't  follow  it  when  they  checked  out  Mrs. 
O'Connor.* 
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CONSERVATION-LET  THE 
BUYER  BEWARE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
24.  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
leased a  report  entitled  "Consumer 
Products  Advertised  To  Save  Energy- 
Let  the  Buyer  Beware."  The  report 
noted  that  the  American  consumer 
still  faces  serious  obstacles  to  making 
cost-efficient  purchases  on  the  conser- 
vation marketplace.  As  the  conserva- 
tion movement  has  grown  in  response 
to  rising  energy  prices  and  our  desire 
to  remove  the  OPEC  stranglehold 
from  our  Nation's  energy  supplies  and 
our  economy,  conservation  applica- 
tions have  flooded  the  marketplace. 
However,  the  level  of  information 
needed  to  make  rational  choices 
among  competing  products  is  available 
to  only  the  most  information  hungry 
consumer. 

The  GAO  report  concludes  that  the 
obligation  to  inform  consumers  about 
the  best  mix  of  conservation  applica- 
tions is  one  that  must  be  shared 
among  the  Federal  Government. 
State,  and  local  governments,  the  in- 
dustry, and  consumers  themselves. 
Indeed,  government  has  not  only  an 
obligation  but  an  interest  in  insuring 
the  most  efficient  use  of  our  conserva- 
tion dollars.  Grants  and  tax  credits  for 
conservation  investments  in  the  home 
and  commercial  and  industrial  build- 
ings give  us  all  a  stake  in  seeing  that 
these  dollars  are  spent  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  report  is  a 
■timely  reminder  of  the  need  for  con- 
tinued cooperation  among  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  As  the  Congress 
considers  budget  cuts  and  regulatory 
reforms  aimed  at  streamlining  the 
Federal  Government,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  positive  role  that  Govern- 
ment must  play  in  conjunction  with 
industry  and  the  public.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  our  colleagues,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  summary  of  the  GAO 
study: 

Consumer  Products  Advertised  To  Save 
Energy— Let  the  Buyer  Beware 

DIGEST 

In  efforts  to  reduce  energy  costs— and  in 
response  to  government  encouragement,  in- 
cluding tax  credits— consumers  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  on  energy-saving 
products.  However,  consumers  face  prob- 
lems with  advertisements  designed  to  induce 
them  to  purchase  such  products.  According- 
ly. GAO  conducted  a  review  to  look  at  the 
types  of  products  and  claims  in  the  market- 
place, evaluate  the  potential  of  energy- 
saving  claims  to  mislead  consumers,  and 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  and  State 
efforts  to  protect  consumers  from  inaccu- 
rate or  misleading  claims. 

GAO  noted  hundreds  of  advertisements 
having  questionable   energy-saving   claims. 
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The  ads  (1)  appeared  to  exaggerate  a  prod- 
uct's capabilities.  (2)  did  not  disclose  materi- 
al facts  affecting  the  product's  performance, 
or  (3)  made  performance  claims  which  con- 
sumers could  not  compare  with  competing 
brands  because  of  the  lack  of  standard,  gen- 
erally accepted  measures  of  energy  savings. 
Consumers  cannot  easily  determine  the 
accuracy  of  energy-saving  claims  because 
sellers  generally  are  not  responsive  to  con- 
sumer's requests  for  information  to  support 
the  claims:  the  data  that  sellers  provide  con- 
sumers to  support  claims  are  often  inaccu- 
rate, not  relevant,  or  highly  technical  and 
therefore  difficult  for  most  consumers  to 
understand  or  evaluate:  and  consumers 
often  cannot  learn  through  experience  and 
switch  to  more  effective  products  because 
<  1 )  the  energy  savings  are  not  always  meas- 
urable even  after  purchase  and  (2)  the  pur- 
chases are  often  costly  and  are  made  infre- 
quently. 

FEDERAL  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  EFFORTS 

The  Congress  mandated  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC),  the  primary  Fed- 
eral consumer  protection  agency,  take  spe- 
cific actions  to  prevent  unfair  and  deceptive 
acts  and  practices  relating  to  energy  conser- 
vation. During  fiscal  years  1978  through 
1980.  FTC  spent  about  $1  million  annually 
on  a  program  designed  to  determine  wheth- 
er energy-saving  claims  were  accurate,  suffi- 
ciently informative,  and  based  on  standard, 
generally  accepted  measures  of  energy  sav- 
ings so  that  product  brands  can  be  com- 
pared. 

Among  FTC's  accomplishments  are  two 
regulations  aimed  to  make  sure  that  sellers 
of  home  insulation  and  appliances  provide 
consumers  with  comparable  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  their  products'  energy  effi- 
ciency or  annual  operating  cost.  In  addition, 
FTC  has,  to  varying  degrees,  acted  to  stop 
questionable  claims  being  made  by  obtain- 
ing consent  orders,  requiring  sellers  to  sub- 
stantiate questionable  claims,  and  conduct- 
ing investigations.  FTC  also  attempted  to 
minimize  some  consumer  problems  by  pub- 
lishing guides  and  distributing  factsheets  to 
consumers  and  consumer  groups  alerting 
them  about  energy-saving  claims  for  some 
products. 

While  FTC  has  made  progress  in  accom- 
plishing its  objectives,  it  was  not  able  to  rap- 
idly reduce  consumers'  problems  with 
energy-saving  claims  because  staff  assigned 
to  energy  cases  also  worked  on  higher  prior- 
ity, nonenergy  cases;  staff  was  unable  to 
give  attention  to  all  the  many  small,  widely 
dispersed  companies  making  inaccurate  or 
misleading  claims:  and  FTC  had  to  rely  on 
existing  test  reports  and  no-cost  or  low-cost 
technical  support  which  was  not  always 
readily  available. 

F^jrthermore,  FTC  experienced  difficul- 
ties assuring  that  claims  were  comparable 
and  meaningful  to  consumers,  because  test- 
ing or  advertising  standards  that  would  pro- 
vide a  common  base  for  the  claims  had  not 
been  developed.  FTC  was  working  with  sev- 
eral industry  groups  to  develop  voluntary 
standards. 

Through  enforcement  of  its  mail  fraud 
statutes,  in  fiscal  year  1980  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service  established  a  priority  pro- 
gram to  take  action  against  sellers  misrepre- 
senting energy-saving  products  through  the 
mails:  however,  it  has  limited  its  efforts  pri- 
marily to  stopping  inaccurate  claims  for 
automotive  retrofit  devices. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCIES'  EFFORTS 

Numerous  State  and  local  agencies  also 
try  to  protect  consumers  from  unfair  or  de- 
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ceptive  trade  practices.  The  primary  law  en- 
forcement agency  for  preventing  inaccurate 
or  misleading  claims  is  the  State  attorney 
general's  office.  The  district  attorney's 
office  is  also  involved,  but  to  a  more  limited 
extent. 

Both  the  State  attorney  general's  and  dis- 
trict attorney's  offices  have  eliminated  some 
inaccurate  or  misleading  energy  claims,  but 
those  efforts  have  generally  been  limited. 

Lack  of  resources,  limited  coordination, 
and  the  need  for  testing  and  expert  testimo- 
ny are  the  main  factors  limiting  State  and 
local  consumer  protection  agencies'  efforts 
regarding  inaccurate  or  misleading  energy- 
saving  claims.  As  a  result,  State  and  local 
consumer  protection  agencies  have  not  been 
able  to  significantly  or  rapidly  reduce  such 
claims. 

FTC  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  have  promoted  various  activities  to 
foster  information  sharing  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  consumer  protection  agen- 
cies. The  most  substantial  is  a  DOE-funded. 
2-year.  $200,000  clearinghouse  to  promote 
the  exchange  of  needed  technical  and  prod- 
uct Information. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Consumers  can  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
interest. to  conserve  energy  by  investing  in 
products  that  reduce  energy  use.  GAO  be- 
lieves that  continued  government  efforts 
are  needed  to  protect  consumers  from  being 
misled  by  advertisements  making  energy- 
saving  claims.  Therefore.  FTC  should  con- 
tinue to  work  with  industry  groups  to  devel- 
op guidelines  for  performance  testing  and 
advertising.  In  the  meantime,  GAO  recom- 
mends that  FTC  alert  consumers  by  pub- 
lishing additional  factsheets  about  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  claims  and  ads. 

GAO  also  recoRunends  that  the  Secretary. 
DOE.  work  with  the  information  clearing- 
house to  improve  the  sharing  of  technical 
and  product  information.  Until  these  agen- 
cies take  the  recommended  actions  and 
energy-saving  claims  become  more  accurate, 
meaningful,  and  comparable,  GAO  believes 
that  the  best  advice  for  consumers  is  "let 
the  buyer  beware." 

FTC's  COMMENTS 

FTC  said  that  GAO  overstates  the  prob- 
lems consumers  are  having  in  evaluating 
energy-saving  claims  for  products  because 
GAO  failed  to  distinguish  between  "fraudu- 
lent" and  "legitimate"  products.  GAO  be- 
lieves that  any  products'  claims  having 
questionable  accuracy,  being  potentially 
misleading,  or  lacking  comparability  may 
cause  consumer  problems.  FTC  did  not  spe- 
cifically comment  on  GAO's  recommenda- 
tion. 

doe's  comments 

DOE  acknowledged  that  its  grantee  is  ex- 
tending its  outreach  efforts  and  will  be 
working  with  FTC  staff  to  overcome  their 
concerns  about  public  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion they  provide  to  the  information  clear- 
inghouse. DOE  also  commented  that  indus- 
try and  supporting  government  efforts,  de- 
signed to  improve  the  availability  and  accu- 
racy of  information  on  energy-related  prod- 
ucts, are  important  supplements  to  Federal 
consumer  protection  efforts.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  September  2. 
1981.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
High  Interest  Rates 

Interest  rates  are  at  their  highest  level 
since  the  Panic  of  1873,  and  almost  every- 
one is  feeling  the  pain.  The  prime  rate  (the 
rate  charged  by  commercial  banks  for  short- 
term  loans  extended  to  their  very  best  cus- 
tomers) stands  at  20.5%  today,  three  times 
the  annual  average  of  6.84%  five  years  ago. 
A  farmer  or  small  businessman  pays  the 
prime  rate  plus  two  to  four  percentage 
points  to  borrow  money  for  his  operations. 
Would-be  homeowners  are  staggered  by  17% 
rates  for  mortgages.  Banks  pay  16%  to  18% 
or  higher  to  attract  deposits.  There  is  no  in- 
dication that  high  interest  rates  will  fall 
anytime  soon. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  high  inter- 
est rates  wreak  havoc  in  the  economy.  They 
stymie  construction,  stop  families  from  pur- 
chasing homes,  cause  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions to  run  into  the  red,  depress  the 
automobile  industry,  and  make  economic 
life  miserable  for  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
nearly  everyone  else.  Hoosiers  mention  high 
interest  rates  at  each  and  every  stop  I  make 
in  southern  Indiana.  Their  deep  concern 
and  the  obvious  impact  of  high  interest 
rates  suggest  to  me  that  the  nation's  econo- 
my will  not  tolerate  the  strain  much  longer 
without  plunging  into  recession. 

Interest  rates  are  really  the  price  of 
money.  They  are  set  not  by  the  President  or 
the  Congress,  as  many  people  believe,  but 
by  the  interaction  between  the  demand  for 
money  and  credit  and  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit.  Since  the  supply  of  money  is 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  nation's  central  bank,  the  actions  of 
that  agenry  have  a  major  effect  on  interest 
rates.  However,  anything  that  affects  either 
the  demand  for  or  the  supply  of  money  will 
cause  interest  rates  to  fluctuate. 

Several  factors  are  pushing  up  the  level  of 
interest  rates  today.  Inflation  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  continue  prompt  lend- 
ers to  ask  for  higher  interest  rates  on  the 
loans  they  make.  Such  rates  are  necessary 
in  an  inflationary  economy  to  insulate  the 
lenders  from  loss. 

The  budget  deficit  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  pessimism  that  people  feel 
about  it  form  another  important  set  of  fac- 
tors. Despite  President  Reagan's  promise  of 
a  balanced  budget  by  1984,  the  deficit  is 
going  to  stay  very  high.  The  President  sees 
a  deficit  of  $42.5  billion  next  year  and  $22.9 
billion  in  1983.  but  most  observers  think 
that  the  figures  will  be  substantially  higher. 
Yet  the  more  money  the  government  bor- 
rows to  finance  the  deficits,  the  less  money 
there  is  for  the  private  sector  and  the 
higher  the  cost  of  borrowing. 

Still  another  factor  behind  the  high  inter- 
est rates  is  the  policy  of  tight  money  (the 
policy  of  slowing  the  growth  of  the  supply 
of  money,  which  keeps  Interest  rates  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  be).  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  said  that  tight 
money  is  an  integiil  part  of  the  fight 
against  inflation,  and  virtually  everyone 
agrees  that  consistently  slow  growth  in  the 
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supply  of  money  will  trim  inflation  in  the 
long  run.  Tight  money  is  probably  the  most 
common  weapon  against  inflation  in  use 
nsnong  western  governments  today.  In  the 
short  run,  however,  the  high  interest  rates 
that  follow  tight  money  actually  add  to  in- 
flation by  raising  the  cost  of  items  bought 
on  credit.  Another  basic  problem  with  such 
a  policy  is  that  while  the  cure  it  works  is 
only  gradual,  the  economic  pain  it  brings  is 
immediate  and  sharp.  As  long  as  tight 
money  alone  is  being  used  to  combat  infla- 
tion, there  will  be  upward  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates.  In  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram, there  is  a  clear  and  strong  tension  be- 
tween tight  money  and  the  demand  for 
money  in  an  economy  which  the  President 
wants  to  grow  rapidly.  The  large  budget 
deficits  combine  with  tight  money  to 
hamper  economic  growth. 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  the  Congress 
can  do  about  high  interest  rates.  Although 
it  does  not  control  interest  rates  directly, 
the  Congress  can  help  get  them  to  come 
down  by  balancing  the  federal  budget.  A 
balanced  budget  would  contribute  to  lower 
interest  rates  in  two  ways.  FMrst.  it  would  get 
the  government  out  of  private  capital  mar- 
kets. If  the  government  were  out  of  those 
markets,  there  would  be  less  competition  for 
funds  and  interest  rates  would  fall.  Second, 
a  balanced  budget  would  signal  both  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  private  capital 
markets  that  the  government  was  using  the 
budget  to  fight  inflation,  not  to  worsen  it. 
Slow  growth  in  the  supply  of  money  would 
no  longer  result  in  record-breaking  interest 
rates.  F\irthermore.  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  even  allow  the  supply  of  money  to 
grow  somewhat  more  rapidly  without  risk- 
ing a  new  round  of  increases  in  wages  and 
prices.  The  markets  would  be  less  inclined 
to  expect  that  inflation  would  continue. 
Some  downward  pressure  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  interest  rates. 

The  present  economic  program  depends 
on  a  fiscal  policy  which  is  loose  (the  deficit 
is  large)  and  a  money  [Ktlicy  which  is  tight 
(the  supply  of  money  is  growing  slowly  and 
interest  rates  are  high).  The  difficulty  with 
such  a  program  is  that  it  throws  onto 
money  policy  the  entire  burden  of  the  fight 
against  inflation.  In  my  opinion,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  President  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  the  approach  we  should  be  using. 
What  is  needed  is  a  fundamental  shift  in 
the  mix  of  fiscal  and  money  policies.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  tighten  fiscal  policy  (bal- 
ance the  budget)  so  that  money  policy  can 
be  relaxed  (the  supply  of  money  can,  if  nec- 
essary be  expanded  somewhat  more  rapid- 
ly). One  important  result  of  such  a  shift 
would  be  a  decline  in  the  interest  rates 
which  are  proving  to  be  so  harmful  to  the 
economy.* 


JAMES  EUGENE    'JIM"  PRATER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  joys  that  are  known  to  man  there 
is  a  special  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  one  lives  a  full  life.  A  life  of  ad- 
venture and  opportunities  which  are 
grasped  with  vigor,  and  treasured 
throughout  the  years.  After  a  century 
of  hard  work  and  joyous  adventures 
James  Eugene  "Jim"  Prater  has  many 
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treasures  and  continues  to  live  a  full 
life. 

Jim  Prater's  life  ranges  from  the 
mountains  of  east  Tennessee  to  the 
cattle  lands  of  Oklahoma.  His  has 
been  a  journey  boys  used  to  dream  of. 
from  the  wilds  of  the  Indian  territory 
to  the  modem  industrialization  of  the 
South.  Along  the  way  Prater  has  not 
only  collected  memories,  but  also  left 
them.  This  is  what  endears  him  to  the 
people  of  Blount  County. 

How  else  could  one  explain  the 
fervor  with  which  the  citizens  have 
prepared  to  celebrate  his  centenary. 
Jim  Prater  will  be  honored  by  these 
east  Tennessee  residents.  Friday  at 
the  George  Washington  Masonic 
Lodge  in  Louisville,  for  his  life  and 
contributions  to  the  community. 

He  grew  up  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee  with  "a  hand  in  the  river." 
There  his  family  farmed  and  operated 
a  ferry  which  carried  many  across  the 
water.  As  a  boy  he  would  sometimes 
take  a  passenger  across  in  his  own 
small  boat  for  a  10  cent  fare.  Lowe's 
Ferry  was  across  the  river  and  2  miles 
from  the  birthplace  of  Civil  War  hero 
Adm.  David  Farragut.  Prater  recalls 
the  dedication  of  the  birthsite  by  an- 
other war  hero,  Adm.  George  Dewey, 
who  was  Farragut's  protege. 

At  20  he  began  his  travels  to  the 
West.  He  began  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  a 
pipefitter  with  another  Blount  coun- 
tian.  He  worked  for  $45  a  week  with 
the  pay  in  a  combination  of  $2.50  gold 
pieces  and  $1  bills.  He  moved  on  work- 
ing as  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Paris. 
Tex.,  and  spending  time  in  Dodge  and 
Bonham.  Tex.,  and  Hugo.  Okla. 

At  the  time  Oklahoma  was  still  the 
Indian  territory.  It  was  there  Prater 
began  his  affiliation  with  the  Masons, 
a  membership  he  has  kept  active  to 
this  day.  He  settled  down  to  managing 
a  40,000  acre  cattle  ranch  near  the 
Red  River.  Despite  the  further  oppor- 
tunities which  awaited  him.  he  re- 
turned to  Tennessee  because  of  his 
wife's  ill  health. 

Prater  went  to  work  for  Alcoa  in 
Tennessee,  a  plant  which  stands  for 
the  beginnings  of  southern  industriali- 
zation. During  his  18-year  tenure 
there  he  hired  John  Harper  of  Louis- 
ville, Tenn..  a  man  destined  to  become 
the  president  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  He  also  managed  the  plant's 
four  cafeterias  for  a  time  overseeing 
the  dietary  needs  of  the  workers. 

His  own  prescription  for  good  health 
and  longevity  includes  a  large  break- 
fast featuring  steak  or  roast  beef,  a 
hearty  lunch,  and  a  light  supper.  He 
avoids  alcohol,  but  succumbs  to  the 
temptation  of  sweets.  Visitors  to  his 
home  are  sometimes  able  to  partake  of 
his  delicious  cream  candies,  which 
they  often  receive  as  gifts. 

Citizenship     is     another     of     Jim 
Prater's  assets.  He  has  participated  in__ 
every  election  since  records  have  been 
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kept.  Though  he  calls  himself  a  Demo- 
crat, his  first  vote  was  cast  for  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  sheriff  in 
Blount  County.  Given  the  politics  of 
east  Tennessee  he  has  found  himself 
in  the  same  position  many  other 
times,  because  the  Democrats  in 
Blount  County  do  not  get  enough  can- 
didates running. 

Prater  also  enjoys  music,  particular- 
ly of  his  own  making.  He  has  played 
the  piano,  bass  violin,  guitar,  and 
drums.  He  studied  voice  at  Murfrees- 
boro  and  sung  professionally.  An  or- 
chestra Prater  directed  was  featured 
at  one  of  the  popular  spas  near  Blount 
County  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

He  still  entertains  guests  with  his 
violin,  playing  renditions  of  "Moon- 
light and  Roses,"  "Cruising  E>c\vn  the 
River  on  a  Sunday  Afternoon,"  and 
"Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart,"  a  trib- 
ute to  his  late  wife.  He  still  calls  Effie 
Mae  Wood  Prater,  sweetheart.  She 
shared  56  years  of  adventurous  life 
with  him.  They  often  hunted  and 
fished  together  after  returning  to  Ten- 
nessee. Though  she  died  20  years  ago. 
Prater  makes  certain  there  are  always 
flowers  on  her  grave. 

It  is  impossible  to  capsulize  100 
years  of  a  full  life.  There  are  so  many 
incidents  and  memories  surrounding 
the  past  and  always  the  inescapable 
possibilities  of  the  future  only  one 
man  can  explain  it.  As  Jim  Prater 
sums  it  up  he  leaves  a  model  for  his 
lessers.  "I  live  for  God."  he  says,  "and 
thank  God.  I'm  a  gentleman."* 


NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
A  SERIOUS  CONCERN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nuclear  nonprolif  eration  remains  a  se- 
rious concern  for  this  administration 
and  this  Congress.  The  President  has 
described  the  basis  for  his  policy,  and  I 
welcome  his  approach.  Two  newspa- 
pers in  my  district  published  identical 
editorials  recently  on  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  which  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  This  editorial  appeared 
in  the  July  29  Oxnard  Press-Courier 
and  the  July  30  Santa  Maria  Times. 

[Prom  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier.  July  29 

1981] 

NoN-PROLirniATioN  Track 

The  United  States  must  assume  a  more 
positive  role  in  international  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  how? 

President  Carter  was  as  dedicated  to  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  as  any  president 
could  be.  but  his  policy  initiatives  in  that 
area  got  nowhere. 

Now,  President  Reagan  has  issued  a  policy 
statement  on  non-proliferation  and  it  ap- 
pears to  correct  the  major  mistake  in  the 
Carter  approach. 
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Carter  attacked  the  problem  by  limiting 
the  export  of  U.S.  nuclear  technology  and 
materials  and  urging  other  nuclear-export- 
ing countries  to  do  the  same.  The  failure  of 
this  initiative  was  evident  even  before  the 
June  7  Israeli  raid  on  an  Iraqi  reactor 
brought  the  non-proliferation  issue  to  the 
fore. 

Reagan's  statement  restores  an  earlier 
perspective  to  American  policy— one  that  ac- 
knowledges that  the  United  States  can  best 
contribute  to  safeguards  and  controls  by 
being  a  "reliable  supplier"  of  technology 
and  fuel  for  nuclear  power  programs. 

By  going  back  on  promises  to  share  its  nu- 
clear technology  with  other  countries,  the 
United  States  only  encourages  them  to  try 
to  develop  that  technology  on  their  own— 
and  with  it  the  capability  of  making  bombs. 

While  reaffirming  U.S.  support  of  the  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  treaty  and  other 
international  safeguard  programs,  Reagan 
puts  new  emphasis  on  creating  conditions 
that  would  reduce  the  motivation  for  coun- 
tries to  go  their  own  way  with  nuclear  devel- 
opment. This  is  a  broad  and  ambitious  goal, 
but  it  recognizes  that  insecurity  about 
future  energy  supplies  is  what  motivates 
countries  to  try  to  develop  Independent  nu- 
clear power  programs,  and  that  military  in- 
security motivates  some  of  them  to  arm 
themselves  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Reagan  policy  puts  the  United  States 
back  on  a  more  promising  track.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  greeted  with  approval  at  the 
Ottawa  summit.  It  remains,  however,  a 
statement  of  guidelines  and  objectives 
rather  than  a  summary  of  how  the  United 
States  wiU  proceed  on  specific  issues  on  the 
nonproliferation  agenda. 

The  statement  promises  to  bring  pressure 
on  countries  whose  nuclear  programs  make 
them  a  "proliferation  risk,"  but  administra- 
tion officials  have  declined  to  identify  any 
countries  now  held  to  be  in  that  category.  It 
calls  for  strengthening  the  inspection  and 
safeguard  program  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  but  does  not  point 
to  the  weaknesses  in  that  program  that 
need  to  be  addressed. 

The  world  is  flirting  with  catastrophe  if 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  contin- 
ues unchecked.  There  are  now  six  nations 
known  to  possess  atomic  bombs.  Nine  others 
are  believed  to  have  the  capability  of  pro- 
ducing them.  Another  16  may  join  that  cat- 
egory by  1990. 

President  Reagan  says  he  has  told  the 
State  Etepartment  to  give  "priority  atten- 
tion" to  the  proliferation  problem,  and  well 
it  should. 

[From  the  Santa  Maria  Times.  July  30, 

1981] 

The  President's  Approach 

The  United  States  must  assume  a  more 
positive  role  in  international  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  how? 

President  Carter  was  as  dedicated  to  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  as  any  president 
could  be,  but  his  policy  initiatives  in  that 
area  got  nowhere. 

Now,  President  Reagan  has  issued  a  policy 
statement  on  non-proliferation  and  it  ap- 
pears to  correct  the  major  mistake  in  the 
approach  of  Mr.  Carter.  The  latter  attacked 
the  problem  by  limiting  the  export  of  U.S. 
nuclear  technology  and  materials  and 
urging  other  nuclear-exporting  countries  to 
do  the  same.  The  failure  of  this  initative 
was  evident  even  before  the  June  7  Israel 
raid  on  an  Iraqi  reactor  brought  the  non- 
proliferation  issue  to  the  fore. 
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Mr.  Reagan's  statement  restores  an  earlier 
perspective  to  American  policy— one  that  ac- 
knowledges that  the  United  States  can  best 
contribute  to  safeguards  and  controls  by 
being  a  "reliable  supplier"  of  technology 
and  fuel  for  nuclear  power  programs.  By 
going  back  on  promises  to  share  our  nuclear 
technology  with  other  countries,  we  only 
encourage  them  to  try  to  develop  that  tech- 
nology on  their  own— and  with  it  the  capa- 
bility of  making  bombs. 

While  reaffirming  U.S.  support  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  other 
international  safeguard  programs,  Mr. 
Reagan  puts  new  emphasis  on  creating  con- 
ditions that  would  reduce  the  motivation 
for  countries  to  go  their  own  way  with  nu- 
clear development.  This  is  a  broad  and  am- 
bitious goal,  but  it  recognizes  that  insecuri- 
ty about  future  energy  supplies  is  what  mo- 
tivates countries  to  try  to  develop  independ- 
ent nuclear  power  programs,  and  that  mili- 
tary insecurity  motivates  some  of  them  to 
arm  themselves  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Reagan  policy  puts  the  United  States 
back  on  a  more  promising  track.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  greeted  with  approval  at  the 
Ottawa  summit.  It  remains,  however,  a 
statement  of  guidelines  and  objectives 
rather  than  a  summary  of  how  the  United 
States  will  proceed  on  specific  issues  on  the 
non-proliferation  agenda. 

The  statement  promises  to  bring  pressure 
on  countries  whose  nuclear  programs  make 
them  a  "proliferation  risk,"  but  administra- 
tion officials  have  declined  to  identify  any 
countries  now  held  to  be  in  that  category.  It 
calls  for  strengthening  the  inspection  and 
safeguard  program  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  but  does  not  point 
to  the  weaknesses  in  that  program  that 
need  to  be  addressed. 

The  world  is  flirting  with  catastrophe  if 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  contin- 
ues unchecked.  There  are  now  six  nations 
known  to  possess  atomic  bombs.  Nine  others 
are  believed  to  have  the  capability  of  pro- 
ducing them.  Another  16  may  join  that  cat- 
egory by  1990.  Mr.  Reagan  says  he  has  told 
the  State  Department  to  give  "priority  at- 
tention" to  the  proliferation  problem,  and 
well  it  should. 
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MORE  REASONS  WHY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 
LEAVE  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral recent  events  have  raised  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
concerning  our  continued  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  The  first 
was  the  recent  revelation  that  the 
United  Nations  Department  of  Public 
Information  paid  15  top  foreign  news- 
papers to  run  items  favorable  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  second  has  loeen 
the  drive  by  UNESCO  to  prevent  the 
press  from  operating  freely  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  These  two  items 
should  convince  any  fair-minded 
American  that  it  is  not  in  America's 
best  interest  to  remain  in  this  organi- 


zation. Alice  Widener  wrote  up  this 
sad  state  of  affairs  In  her  publication 
U.S.A.  for  May  31,  1981.  Her  article 
should  be  carefully  read  by  any  tax- 
payer that  believes  the  United  Nations 
is  our  best  hope  for  peace.  The  article 
follows: 

At  Long  Last— Propaganda  Scandal 
Reveals  Truth  About  United  Nations 

(By  Alice  Widener) 
As  a  rule,  when  the  New  York  Times 
breaks  a  front  page  story  about  a  scandal  in- 
volving a  major  national  or  international  in- 
stitution, the  broadcasting  networks  and 
prominent  liberals,  American  and  foreign, 
hit  the  fan  about  it.  In  the  case  of  the  big- 
gest scandal  ever  reported  about  the  United 
Nations,  however— a  scandal  revealed  by  the 
New  York  Times,  May  28,  1981— dead  si- 
lence has  reigned  over  the  airwaves.  The 
Washington  Post,  usually  so  keen  on  de- 
nouncing venality  in  the  press  or  govern- 
ment, carried  only  a  short  U.N.  official  de- 
fense tucked  away  next  day  on  page  28. 

The  revolting  fact  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Department  of  Public  Information 
paid  15  top  foreign  newspapers,  including  Le 
Monde,  the  international  Leftists'  Parisian 
darling,  to  publish  propaganda  articles  ad- 
vocating economic,  social  and  political  pro- 
posals spawned  at  the  U.N.  that  would  pau- 
perize advanced  nations  in  favor  of  the 
backward  ones,  thereby  hurting  every 
American's  pocketbook  and  injuring  U.S. 
national  sovereignty  and  security.  The  U.N.- 
subsidized  articles  were  run  by  client  news- 
papers as  straight  news  and  research  mate- 
rial, not  as  advertisements.  Each  article  was 
prepared  from  a  special  point  of  view  by  a 
United  Nations  staff  member. 

A  $1,250,000  slush  fund  for  the  propagan- 
da operation  was  given  to  the  U.N.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information  by  Ryoichi  Sa- 
sakawa,  a  Japanese  multi-millionaire  whom 
the  New  York  Times  describes  as  "an  influ- 
ential conservative  businessman  who  has 
supported  the  United  Nations  before.  His 
help  was  solicited  by  Genischi  Akatani,  a 
former  U.N.  Under  Secretary  General  for 
Public  Information. "  The  Times'  description 
of  Mr.  Sasakawa  is  inadequate,  to  say  the 
least.  On  June  4,  1979,  Barron's  National 
Business  &  Financial  Weekly  reported  on 
Mr.  Sasakawa's  present  connection  with 
Hardwicke  Companies,  Inc.  in  our  country 
and  provided  information  on  his  "unusual" 
background.  Before  1941,  he  helped  the  run- 
ning tide  of  militarism  in  Japan  and  formed 
a  political  party  favoring  Japanese  military 
expansion  into  Southeast  Asia.  "During 
World  War  II,"  reported  Barron's,  "Sa- 
sakawa's political  party  participated  in  the 
looting  of  countries  occupied  by  Japan." 
The  United  States  occupation  authorities 
arrested  Sasakawa  as  a  suspected  war  crimi- 
nal and  he  spent  three  years  in  a  Japanese 
prison. 

Evidently  Mr.  Sasakawa  is  only  doing 
what  comes  naturally  in  subsidizing  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  some  U.N.  member  states 
for  "a  new  International  economic  and 
social  order"  which  would  loot  the  wealthy 
countries  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  the  poor 
ones.  The  New  York  Times  says  the  new 
order  would  effect  "an  enormous  transfer  of 
goods  and  services  from  rich  to  poor 
through  the  erection  of  commodity  cartels, 
the  printing  of  money  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  big  Increases  In  aid  and 
similar  devices."  In  one  form  or  another 
among  U.N.  members,  the  proposal  for  a 
new  order  has  been  discussed  since  1945. 
always  under  Socialist/Communist  sponsor- 
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ship.  In  1956,  Leslie  Gould,  highly  regarded 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  pointed  out  that  at  the  IMP  the 
Communist  countries  have  "full  access  to 
confidential  financial  information  on  west- 
em  countries." 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  Bhas- 
kar  P.  Menon  of  the  U.N.  Department  for 
Social  and  Economic  Information,  an 
author  of  a  subsidized  propaganda  article  in 
foreign  newspapers,  describes  the  proposed 
new  order  as  ""decolonization  of  the  world 
economy."  Exactly  20  years  ago,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor George  D.  Aiken  described  the  Socialist/ 
Communist  proposal  as  "colonialism-in-re- 
verse" to  exploit  American  taxpayers,  and 
he  warned  ""too  many  members  of  the 
United  Nations  ignore  the  fact  that  every 
dollar  we  contribute  to  raising  the  standards 
of  developing  nations  has  to  be  earned  or 
borrowed  by  us.  The  fact  that  we  have  gone 
so  heavily  in  debt  to  help  them  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  of  an  impression  on 
some  of  them."  Sen.  Aiken  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about;  he  was  U.S.  Delegate  to 
the  U.N. 

As  early  as  1951,  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer,  spe- 
cial adviser  to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
on  economic  development,  advised  the  Paki- 
stan Government  not  to  exert  their  own  ef- 
forts for  development  but  to  borrow  money 
for  it  from  abroad.  "Supposing  you  borrow  a 
hundred  million  dollars  from  the  United 
States  now  to  undertake  a  certain  project 
and  you  repay  the  money  over  the  next  30 
years— well,  it  is  possible  that  a  dollar  In  30 
years  time  In  the  United  SUtes  will  only 
buy  half  of  what  It  buys  now.  But  that  is 
not  your  worry;  that  is  the  risk  of  the 
people  who  have  lent  you  the  money.  That 
is  their  risk." 

It  is  now  exactly  30  years  since  Dr.  Singer 
sang  his  siren  song  in  Lahore,  Pakistan.  The 
U.S.  dollar  buys  not  half  but  less  than  a 
third  of  what  it  bought  In  1951,  and  our 
country  has  accumulated  more  than  a  tril- 
lion dollar  national  debt  on  which  we  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  pay  annual  interest  of  more 
than  $60  billion. 

A  dedicated  Marxist,  Dr.  Singer  was  quite 
a  prophet.  In  1956,  he  told  a  women's  group 
at  the  U.N.,  "We  must  do  all  possible  to  get 
extension  in  Congress  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
We  should  try  to  get  ten  years  plus,  and 
then  nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  follow  any- 
thing because  so  many  people  wiU  be  in- 
volved. If  a  long  range  plan  is  established, 
the  United  States  couldn't  stop." 

As  predicted,  the  United  States  wouldn't 
and  then  couldn't  stop  its  inflationary  for- 
eign aid,  both  bilateral  and  through  the 
United  Nations.  Most  Americans  have  been 
blindly  idealistic  supporters  of  the  United 
Nations  as  "the  last  best  hope  for  peace, " 
having  been  made  to  feel  guilty  because  we 
didn't  join  the  League  of  Nations  after 
World  War  I  and  because  we  developed  the 
atom  bomb  to  end  Worid  War  II.  Thinking 
about  peace,  democracy  and  human  rights, 
the  very  last  thing  Americans  thought 
about  was  money.  The  few  farsighted  real- 
ists who  tried  to  warn  us  about  the  econom- 
ic perils  of  U.S.  membership  in  the  U.N. 
were  either  ignored  or  branded  by  liberals 
as  warmongers,  racists  and  isolationists. 

On  April  14.  1981,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  reported  that  the  so- 
called  "developing"  nations'  debt  to  the  ad- 
vanced western  nations  wlU  soar  to  $500  bil- 
lion, most  of  which  could  not  be  repaid. 
That  publication  interviewed  Secretary 
General  Gamani  Corea  of  the  U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development.  A  staunch 
advocate  of  the  proposed  new  international 
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economic  and  social  order.  Mr.  Corea  who 
hails  from  Sri  Lanka  (formerly  Ceylon) 
urges  creation  of  international  commodity 
car*«ls  and  price  fixing,  both  contrary  to 
American  principles  and  practices  of  free 
trade  and  free  enterprise. 

As  early  as  May  1954,  Preston  Hotchkls, 
U.S.  delegate  to  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
ScKlal  Council,  warned  publicly,  '"Watch  out 
for  the  United  Nations  because  what  it  does 
can  affect  your  pocketbook!" 

U.N.  membership  has  grown  from  the 
original  51  member  states  In  1945  to  the 
present  154,  several  of  the  latter  being 
merely  small  islands  with  scant  [Mpulation. 
but  each  with  a  vote  equal  to  ours  in  the 
VJi.  General  Assembly.  In  1949,  the  regular 
U.N.  administrative  annual  budget,  for 
which  members  are  assessed,  was  $43  mil- 
lion. Today  that  budget  is  approximately 
$1.1  billion,  of  which  the  United  SUtes  is  as- 
sessed 25%  or  approximately  $250  million 
annually.  These  sums  do  not  include  funds 
for  any  of  the  huge  amounts  spent  by  the 
U.N.  specialized  agencies  and  other  oper- 
ations. The  total  U.N.  annual  expenditure  is 
$2.5  billion.  For  the  regular  administrative 
budget,  the  Soviet  Union  is  assessed  less 
than  half  of  what  we  pay.  that  is.  only 
11.3%.  China  (People's  Republic  of]  is  near- 
Ing  the  2-year  expiration  date  for  payment 
of  arrears  in  assessments  and  risks  being 
ousted  from  the  General  Assembly  accord- 
ing to  financial  provisions  In  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. 

More  and  more  at  the  United  Nations  its 
main  financial  supporter,  the  United  States, 
is  becoming  a  minority  of  one.  Besides  being 
used  by  the  U.N.  to  undermine  U.S.  sover- 
eignty, our  25%  financial  support  of  the 
U.N.  Is  being  used  to  undermine  our  way  of 
life  and  national  security,  and  also  to  enable 
the  United  Nations  to  violate  the  very  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  International  organi- 
zation was  founded. 

How  cynically  this  violation  is  taking 
place  is  exemplified  in  the  current  U.N. 
propaganda  scandal.  Article  100  In  Chapter 
XV  of  the  U.N.  Charter  deals  with  the  U.N. 
Secretariat,  the  international  civil  servants 
staffing  and  administering  the  organization 
who  are  paid  out  of  its  own  budget.  Article 
100  states  that  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
and  the  staff  "shall  not  seek  or  receive  in- 
structions" from  any  government  or  author- 
ity external  to  the  Organization,  and  that 
each  member  of  the  U.N.  undertakes  "to  re- 
spect the  exclusively  international  charac- 
ter" of  the  SecretaiV  General's  and  staff's 
responsibilities  and  "not  seek  to  Influence 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibil- 
ities." 

The  acceptance  of  a  $1.25  million  "gift" 
from  a  single  individual  by  the  U.N.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information  to  further  a 
special  proposal  advanced  by  only  a  single 
group  of  U.N.  member  states  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  However  generous  or  well-inten- 
tioned or  something  else  is  Mr.  Sasakawa. 
he  is  undeniably  external  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  It  is  an  act  of  unspeak- 
able corruption,  in  my  judgment,  for  the 
U.N.  Department  of  Public  Information  to 
solicit  funds  to  suborn  the  press  in  an  action 
designed  to  influence  authorities  external  to 
the  U.N.  In  behalf  of  political,  social  and 
economic  schemes  hatched  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  to  further  their  own  inter- 
ests as  against  other  member  states'  inter- 
est. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation and  other  professional  groups 
dedicated  to  a  free  press  have  been  bitterly 
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critical  of  proposals  recently  put  forth  in 
Paris  by  UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization) 
to  set  up  restrictive  international  controls 
over  the  press  and  licensing  of  its  journal- 
ists, controls  proposed  by  Socialist,  Commu- 
nist and  many  Third  World  nations.  Obvi- 
ously, the  U.N.  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation itself  has  become  a  vehicle  for  venal 
influence  in  the  press.  The  15  important 
newspapers  which  carried  the  Sasakawa- 
subsidized  "new  order"  propaganda  are:  Le 
Monde.  Paris— $48,000:  Asahi  Shimbun, 
Tokyo— $48,000:  La  Stampa,  Turin— $40,000; 
EI  Pais.  Madrid— $24,000:  Politika.  Bel- 
grade—$32,000;  Zycie  Warszawy.  Warsaw— 
$40,000;  Magyar  Nemzet.  Budapest— $24,000; 
El  Moudjahid.  Algiers— $24,000:  Le  SoleQ. 
Dakar— $16,000:  Excelsior.  Mexico— $24,000: 
Indian  Express.  New  Delhi— $40,000;  Kahan 
Newspapers.  Teheran— $16,000;  Dawn.  Kara- 
chi—$16,000;  Pranfurter  Rundschau,  Prank- 
furt— $24,000;  Die  Presse,  Vienna— $16,000. 

In  connection  with  all  the  foregoing,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proposed 
"New  International  Economic  and  Social 
Order"  has  not  been  enacted  by  the  United 
Nations  and  is  therefore  not  an  official  U.N. 
covenant  or  treaty  or  officially  adopted  res- 
olution of  the  General  Assembly. 

To  the  great  credit  of  Walter  Fontura, 
editor,  Jomal  do  Brasil,  he  refused  the  U.N. 
propaganda  subsidy  and  tried  but  failed  to 
[lersuade  other  editors  not  to  accept  it. 

It  appears  that  Le  Monde  (which  many 
Frenchmen  in  a  play  on  words  call  "L'lm- 
monde"  meaning  unclean  and  foul)  is  the 
newspaper  most  deeply  involved,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  U.N.  propaganda  scan- 
dal, though  it  is  a  favorite  source  of  West 
European  quotation  by  our  major  wire  serv- 
ices, liberal  press  and  magazines  such  as 
Newsweek  and  Time.  Project  coordinator  of 
the  Sasakawa-subsidized  U.N.  operation  at 
an  armual  salary  of  $69,600  is  former  Le 
Monde  diplomatic  correspondent  Jean 
Schwoebel.  Le  Monde's  present  boss, 
Jacques  Pauvet,  told  the  New  York  Times 
he  saw  "no  reason"  to  refuse  the  subsidy 
money.  The  initial  $1.25  million  has  been 
spent  but  Mr.  Schwoebel  is  asking  the  U.N. 
Department  of  Information  to  seek  $200,000 
from  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  as  seed 
money  to  attract  additional  contributions 
for  the  propaganda  operations,  saying  that 
Algeria,  Venezuela  and  Kuwait  are  prospec- 
tive donors.  The  United  States  and  Britain 
are  strongly  opposed  to  such  action.  The 
New  York  Times  says  all  this  "raises  fresh 
questions  of  influence." 

The  whole  U.N.  propaganda  scandal  raises 
not  only  questions  of  influence  at  the 
United  Nations  but  also  the  question  of 
whether  U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.  can 
now  be  a  useful  tool  of  American  diplomacy 
and  foreign  policy.  Things  now  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  in  1945  when  it 
was  agreed  under  the  Charter  that  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  its  principal  peace-keeping  body, 
should  be  China,  Britain.  France,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union.  Among  the 
five  at  that  time  there  was  only  one  socialist 
member— the  Soviet  Union.  Today  there  are 
three— China.  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  himself  is  involved  in  the  U.N.  propa- 
ganda scandal  and  declares  that  the  Sa- 
sakawa-financed  distribution  of  U.N.  articles 
helps  "to  foster  a  better  understanding  of 
the  vital  objectives  of  the  new  international 
economic  order."  What  he  deems  "vital"  is 
deadly  to  American  free  enterprise  and 
American  principles  of  freedom.  Already  the 
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Reagan  Administration  has  been  forced  to 
reconsider  U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.- 
proposed  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  and  to  cast 
a  lone  "no"  vote  at  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. 

For  many  years,  some  Americans  have 
urged.  "Get  the  U.S.  out  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
U.N.  out  of  the  U.S.A."  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  to  do  so.* 


DEATH  OF  SHELDON  POLLACK 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  July  28 
death  of  Sheldon  Pollack.  Most  re- 
cently, Sheldon  served  as  executive  di- 
rector of  New  York  Citizens  for  Bal- 
anced Transportation,  a  group  with 
which  I  have  worked  closely  in  sup- 
porting the  construction  of  a  new 
highway  in  New  York  which  promises 
to  revitalize  the  west  side  of  Manhat- 
tan. 

Indeed,  throughout  his  career,  Shel- 
don Pollack  demonstrated  an  intense 
and  active  commitment  to  the  better- 
ment of  life  in  New  York  City  and  in 
urban  areas  across  the  country.  As  di- 
rector of  information  for  the  Regional 
Planning  Association,  a  private  re- 
search group  which  makes  recommen- 
dations on  transportation,  housing 
and  recreation  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  he  was  in- 
striunental  in  creating  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  the  first  urban 
national  park  in  the  United  States. 
Sheldon  and  a  handful  of  others  con- 
ceived of  this  urban  dimension  to  what 
has  traditionally  been  a  benefit  avail- 
able to  those  who  live  in  less  populat- 
ed areas,  and  convinced  others— in- 
cluding the  Congress— of  its  signifi- 
cance. The  urban  seashore  park  which 
he  envisioned  now  occupies  26,000 
acres  within  New  York's  metropolitan 
area.  It  includes  beaches,  wildlife  re- 
serves, wetlands,  and  grasslands,  and  is 
visited  by  about  10  million  people  per 
year.  Similar  urban  parks  have  opened 
in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta, 
and  Cleveland  in  recent  years. 

I  knew  Sheldon  Pollack  personally 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  will  miss 
not  only  his  friendship,  but  also  his 
enthusiastic  commitment  to  civic  af- 
fairs.* 


WE  REMEMBER  EMMA  WEBB 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  we  in  central  Texas  unfortu- 
nately lost  a  dear  friend  and  a  unique 
lady.  Mrs.  Emma  Webb  of  Elgin.  Tex., 
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died  in  her  sleep  last  month,  having 
lived  a  full,  successful  life. 

As  the  first  woman  lawyer  in  Bas- 
trop County,  Tex.,  licensed  in  1923, 
Mrs.  Webb  blazed  the  trail  of  women's 
rights  and  the  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility decades  ahead  of  almost  every- 
one else.  She  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  ardent  supporters  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  As  her  Congressman.  I  have 
enjoyed  a  very  special  understanding, 
love,  and  respect  for  this  most  unusual 
lady.  She  was  as  dedicated  to  her 
country  as  she  was  kind  to  her  friends. 
So  I  submit  into  the  Record  an  obitu- 
ary of  Mrs.  Emma  Webb  from  the  Bas- 
trop County  Times  of  August  13,  1981. 
Emha  Webb  Remembered 
(By  Katherine  Reynolds) 

Emma  Webb  is  gone.  Elgin's  well-known 
lawyer,  historian  and  civic  leader  died  in  her 
sleep  in  the  early  hours  of  Aug.  3  at  the 
home  of  her  son  Jackson  Webb,  and  his 
wife.  Zoe. 

She  was  not  yet  90  years  old.  but  she  had 
tallied  up  enough  experiences  and  good 
works  to  fill  several  long  lifetimes. 

Bom  in  Bible  Grove.  111..  Emma  and  her 
family  came  to  Texas  when  her  father, 
John  L.  StuUken  accepted  a  teaching  post  at 
Blinn  College  in  Brenham.  She  received 
some  early  schooling  there  and  later  lied 
about  her  age  so  she  could  begin  teaching 
public  school  in  Dime  Box,  Knobbs  and  Lin- 
coln in  Lee  County.  Emma  was  still  in  her 
teens  when  she  started  teaching,  and  many 
of  her  students  were  older  than  she.  She  at- 
tended summer  sessions  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  then  taught  for  one  year  in  the  Elgin 
Public  School. 

While  teaching  in  Elgin,  Emma  Stullken 
met  Charles  W.  Webb,  an  established 
lawyer  and  civic  leader  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Elgin  School  Board.  He  and  Emma 
carried  on  a  very  proper,  but  "secret"  ro- 
mance. In  a  diary,  Emma  mentioned  that 
"Mr.  Webb  pursued "  her  with  great  ardor 
through  letters  delivered  by  her  younger 
brother.  Their  relationship  was  kept  secret 
because  at  that  time  a  romance  between  a 
school  board  member  and  a  young  teacher 
was  considered  scandalous.  E^nma  Stullken 
married  Webb  in  1917. 

Webb  encouraged  Elmma  to  study  law.  a 
subject  in  which  she  was  already  interested. 
She  attended  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School,  and  was  a  Class  of  1923  member. 
She  never  graduated,  lacking  just  one  half  a 
semester  toward  her  degree.  Her  son,  Jack- 
son, was  ill  and  she  left  school  to  care  for 
him.  However,  she  passed  the  state  bar  ex- 
amination on  March  5.  1923  and  became  her 
husband's  law  partner  in  Elgin  in  April, 
1923.  Emma  Webb  was  Bastrop  County's 
first  woman  lawyer. 

"She  wasn't  one  to  ask  for  any  privileges 
as  a  woman  lawyer."  recalls  her  son.  Jack- 
son S.  Webb.  "She  just  quietly  went  about 
her  business,  doing  her  work.  If  she  saw 
something  that  had  to  be  done,  she  just  did 
it;" 

A  member  of  the  Bastrop  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  Texas  State  Bar  and  the  Na- 
tional American  Jurisprudence  Society,  she 
also  served  as  president  of  the  county  asso- 
ciation for  six  years. 

She  had  been  identified  with  Elgin's  civic, 
cultural  and  religious  activities  ever  since 
her  arrival  in  the  community. 

Emma  taught  Sunday  school  for  many 
years  and  sang  in  her  church  choir.  She  was 
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an  elected  member  of  the  Elgin  School 
Trustees  and  served  as  the  board  secretary 
and  school  tax  collector. 

She  helped  organize  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Elgin  School  Band  Boosters 
Club. 

Emma  Webb  was  a  lifetime  member  of  the 
New  Century  Club;  was  a  founder  of  the 
Elgin  Memorial  Park  Association;  helped  or- 
ganize the  Bastrop  County  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  served  one  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Elgin  American  Legion  Auxilia- 
ry; was  an  active  member  of  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star,  receiving  an  Honorary 
Membership  in  that  organization  several 
years  ago.  conunemorating  her  continuous 
50  years  of  active  membership  in  the  Order. 
Mrs.  Webb  had  long  been  interested  in 
people  and  events  of  historical  significance. 
She  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Elgin  Couri- 
er, as  well  as  numerous  booklets,  especially 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Elgin  Meth- 
odist Church. 

In  1959.  the  Elgin  Chamber  of  Commerce 
named  her  the  town's  "Outetanding  Citi- 
zen" and  presented  her  with  a  bronze 
plaque  at  its  annual  banquet. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Bastrop 
County  SUte  Historical  Conunittee  and 
with  others  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Maynard.  the  committee's  efforts  to  pub- 
lish a  History  of  Bastrop  County  were  real- 
ized in  1972. 

She  was  a  primary  contributor  to  the  first 
published  history  of  Elgin  1872-1972.  com- 
piled for  the  town's  centennial  year  by  the 
Elgin  Historical  Committee. 

Mrs.  Webb  was  also  a  longtime  member  of 
the  Bastrop  County  Historical  Society.  She 
counted  it  "her  loss"  when  she  failed  to 
attend  any  of  the  meetings. 

Her  full-time  law  practice  and  civic  activi- 
ties catjsed  her  to  declare  that  she  "never 
had  a  dull  moment." 

Her  son.  Jack  Webb,  said  she  had  a  "mind 
for  detail,  and  was  very  thorough. "  But.  "I 
don"t  know  how  she  kept  things  straight,  be- 
cause she  wasn't  very  organized. "  he  said. 
Webb  added  that  Emma  had  an  "unusually 
close"  mother-daughter-in-law  relationship 
with  hU  wife.  Zoe.  They  were  "real  bud- 
dies." he  said,  and  in  recent  years  Emma  de- 
pended on  Zoe  to  "keep  tract"  of  things  for 
her. 

Zoe  called  Emma  a  "remarkable  lady;  a 
real  doer,  not  just  a  joiner"  in  her  many  or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs.  Webb  and  her  husband  worked  in 
close  partnership  until  his  death  in  1961. 
Growing  up.  Jack  Webb  recalled  his  parents 
were  at  the  office  every  day  except  Sunday. 
"But  in  her  off  hours  she  was  always  avail- 
able for  whatever  my  needs  were."  Sunday 
was  the  day  for  church,  family  and  visitors. 
During  World  War  II.  their  house  was 
always  open  to  soldiers  and  their  families. 

Inspired  by  patriotism  during  the  war, 
Emma  very  nearly  joined  the  WACS,  but 
was  persuaded  to  "stay  home  and  do  what 
she  could  here"  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
son  Jack,  who  was  in  the  service.  ""She 
didn't  want  anyone  doing  the  battling  for 
her,"  he  said. 

She  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  She  spent  the  last  10 
months  of  her  life  working  on  a  study  of 
LBJ's  "grassroots  campaigns"  in  Bastrop 
County,  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  inter- 
views with  her  by  historians  from  the  LBJ 
Library  in  Austin. 

Her  family  described  her  last  day  as  "very 
pleasant."  After  a  traditional  Sunday  dinner 
at  Jack  and  Zoe's  home,  along  with  Jack's 
older  brother.  Charles  Wallace  Webb,  and 
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his  family,  they  all  visited  friends  in  Bas- 
trop. Emma  was  alert  when  Zoe  checked  on 
her  about  4  a.m.  Monday  to  administer 
medication.  When  the  family  rose  for  the 
day,  however,  Emma  had  passed  on. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Wednesday. 
August  5  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Elgin,  with  Reverend  Jesse  Long 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  Elgin  Cemetery 
following  the  service. 

"It  was  a  victorious  service."  said  Jack 
Webb.  "It  wasn't  somber  at  all."  in  keeping 
with  her  long  and  productive  life.  Two 
hymns  were  sung.  "A  Mighty  Fortress  Is 
Our  God"  and  "Oh  For  a  Thousand 
Tongues  To  Sing  Thy  Great  Redeeming 
Praise."  grand  and  majestic  music  for  a 
great  woman. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Jackson  S.  and 
Charles  Wallace  Webb;  two  sisters.  Florence 
Stullken  of  Round  Rock  and  Helen  Bratton 
of  Austin;  eight  grandchildren,  five  great- 
grandchildren, and  five  great-great-grand- 
children.* 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  August  26, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Mercers 

The  policy  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
toward  the  recent  spate  of  corporate  merg- 
ers has  become  clear.  When  asked  whether 
he  was  concerned  about  the  takeovers,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors, Murray  Weidenbaum,  replied,  "No,  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  private  enterprise."  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith  has  an- 
nounced that  this  administration  does  not 
believe  bigness  is  bad.  He  has  also  said  that 
such  a  view  is  misguided  and  mistaken.  The 
assistant  attorney  general  for  antitrust  has 
underway  a  project  to  loosen  the  restric- 
tions on  mergers.  Several  antitrust  suits 
have  been  dropped.  Without  doubt,  the  di- 
rection of  the  President's  antitrust  policy  is 
very  hospitable  to  mergers. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  mergers  in 
the  United  States  have  become  more 
common  during  the  past  few  years.  There 
were  41  acquisitions  of  $100-million  firms  in 
1977,  80  in  1978,  83  in  1979.  and  94  in  1980. 
There  were  six  acquisitions  of  $500-million 
firms  in  1978  and  16  in  1979.  This  year,  we 
have  seen  deals  worth  billions  of  dollars. 
Even  the  biggest  companies  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  frenzy  of  mergers.  The  transac- 
tion between  Du  Pont  and  Conoco  so  widely 
reported  in  the  media  merged  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  largest  industrial  firms 
in  the  country. 

The  extent  of  corporate  concentration  in 
American  industry  is  noteworthy.  Recent 
congressional  hearings  and  federal  studies 
indicate  that  90%  of  all  net  profits  are  con- 
trolled by  a  mere  2%  of  all  corporations.  In 
142  industries,  the  four  largest  firms  have 
more  than  half  the  market.  From  1947  to 
1972.  the  200  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
nation  increased  their  share  of  all  sales 
from  36%  to  52%.  Part  of  the  concern  about 
mergers  is  due  to  the  concentration  that  al- 
ready exists  in  the  economy. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  question.  Economists  differ 
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on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  economic 
power  they  reflect.  Economists  also  differ 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  they  pose. 
Some  economic  thinkers  see  real  dangers  in 
these  statistics,  but  others  say  that  things 
are  not  quite  so  bad.  Virtually  all  agree, 
however,  that  any  marked  movement 
toward  monopoly  in  this  country  would  be  a 
threat  to  our  free  enterprise  system.  It  has 
long  been  the  view  of  non-socialist  econo- 
mists that  monopoly  can  undermine  and  de- 
stroy such  a  system.  It  was  Adam  Smith 
himself  who  said  that  monopolistic  prices 
are  "the  highest  which  can  be  got." 

Questions  arise  as  to  the  good  that  is 
brought  about  by  mergers.  Are  more  jobs 
created?  Are  better  products  developed?  Are 
high  prices  reduced?  Does  productivity  go 
up  and  efficiency  increase  because  of  merg- 
ers? Is  a  conglomerate  more  innovative  than 
the  smaller  businesses  it  absorbs?  Is  the 
cash  used  to  acquire  huge  companies  divert- 
ed from  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  the 
replacement  of  old  equipment,  or  added  in- 
vestment in  research  and  <ievelopment? 
Does  the  large  amount  of  time  and  effort 
expended  by  top  managers  in  complicated 
mergers  deflect  their  attention  from  other 
pressing  needs  of  their  companies?  What 
about  the  large  amount  of  time  and  effort 
expended  by  legal  staffs?  How  do  mergers 
affect  small  businessmen?  What  kind  of  po- 
litical power  can  be  exercised  by  the  eco- 
nomic giants  created  through  mergers? 
Does  increased  corporate  wealth  inevitably 
vest  political  power  in  fewer  hands?  Even  if 
these  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  a 
general  way.  it  is  important  that  they  be 
asked. 

My  own  view  is  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently wrong  with  mergers.  They  are  not 
necessarily  unhealthy  or  sinister.  There  cer- 
tainly are  g(x>d  reasons  why  businesses  must 
be  big  to  compete  in  a  global  economy.  The 
trend  toward  larger  and  larger  firms,  howev- 
er, causes  me  to  worry.  The  reasons  for  it 
are  not  entirely  apparent  to  me.  especially 
when  buyers  must  use  borrowed  funds  to 
make  acquisitions.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  United  States  is  not  really  solving 
its  major  economic  problems  through  merg- 
ers. I  agree  with  a  recent  editorial  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  stated  that  "the 
concentration  of  increasing  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  remote  corporate  chieftains 
is  a  worrisome  development  in  a  democra- 
cy." Most  Hoosiers  with  whom  I  speak  are 
uneasy  about  the  concentration  of  power— 
whether  economic  or  political,  whether  in 
the  private  or  public  sector.  I  share  their 
misgivings. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  a  hard 
time  determining  whether  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  is  a  threat  to  our  so- 
ciety. On  the  one  hand.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  more  a  conglomerate  ex- 
pands, the  less  it  cares  for  the  common 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  social,  political,  and  economic  bene- 
fits and  consequences  of  mergers  are 
vague — even  unknown.  So  when  corpora- 
tions choose  to  grow,  but  not  from  within  by 
developing  new  products  or  improving  plant 
and  equipment.  I  conclude  that  their  behav- 
ior is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  public.  As 
such,  it  i)ears  scrutiny  and  careful  analysis. 
Our  antitrust  policy  should  not  lead  us 
automatically  to  disapprove  of  mergers.  It 
should  prompt  us  instead  to  assess  mergers 
with  an  eye  on  the  greater  national  goals  of 
prosperity,  efficiency,  and  broad  dispersal  of 
economic  power.  A  strict  "hands-off"  policy 
of  government  may  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of 
these  goals.  Worse  still,  it  may  result  in  a 
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dramatic  loss  of  public  confidence  in  our 
system  of  free  enterprise.* 


A  VILLAGE  CALLED  THE  BRONX 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  nrw  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker:  As  a 
Bronxite  and  a  Representative  of  the 
Bronx  in  Congress.  I  have  often  rumi- 
nated over  the  special  qualities  which 
make  the  Bronx  unique  and  worth 
fighting  for.  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  15.  1981.  Susan  Thaler  beau- 
tifully describes  the  Bronx  as  it  once 
was  and.  in  many  ways,  still  is.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  Ms.  Thaler's  rem- 
iniscence to  my  colleagues  and  to 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

[From  the  New  Yorli  Times,  Aug.  15.  1981] 

A  Village  Called  the  Bronx 

(By  Susan  Thaler) 

Glem  Rock.  N.J.— They  say  that  home  is 
where  the  heart  is.  But  you  won't  find  my 
heart  anywhere  among  the  sad  wreclced 
buildings  that  line  the  street  where  I  once 
lived.  My  heart  is  with  the  Bronx  of 
memory,  a  Bronx  that  even  then  we  knew 
was  just  a  stepping  stone  to  Bigger  and 
Better. 

Even  before  the  early  1960's  when  the 
influx  of  minority  groups  to  our  neighbor- 
hood spurred  what  must  surely  have  been 
one  of  the  more  rapid  episodes  of  white 
flight  in  the  history  of  urban  breakdown, 
our  folks  were  preoccupied  with  Getting 
Out. 

Mothers  spent  whole  afternoons  sitting 
outfiide  on  folding  chairs  (this  was  pre-lib, 
when  it  was  possible  to  do  such  things  with- 
out guilt)  having  conversations  that  went 
something  like  this: 

"We  drove  out  to  Merrick  last  week  to 
look." 

"Oh.  yeah?  Did  you  find  anything?" 

"WeU,  we  saw  some  possibilities.  A  very 
nice  Cape  with  an  expandable  attic  on  a 
comer  lot." 

"Yeah?  So— when  are  you  moving  al- 
ready?" 

(Pause.)  "So.  we'll  see." 

Most  of  this  amounted  to  wishful  think- 
ing. A  fortunate  few  might  actually  make  it 
to  a  garden  apartment  in  Flushing  or  Bay- 
side,  but  for  those  of  us  whose  dreams  could 
not  stretch  even  as  far  as  Queens,  we  could 
always  hope  for  this:  A  sunny,  roomy  four 
with  a  sunken  living  room  in  one  of  those 
sedate  buildings  on  the  Grand  Concourse. 

While  Davidson  Avenue  was  never  exactly 
the  Concourse,  at  least  it  was  part  of  what 
we  referred  to  with  (misguided)  pride  as  the 
West  Bronx,  as  distinguished  from  the  E^ast 
Bronx,  where  all  our  poorer  relatives  lived. 
Between  McCombs  Road  and  Tremont 
Avenue,  we  were  situated  just  enough  west 
of  Jerome  Avenue  that  we  could  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  rumblings  of  the  elevated  Wood- 
lawn-Jerome  Avenue  line,  the  comings  and 
goings  of  which  laced  our  nights  and  days 
with  numbing  consistency. 

What  our  parents  failed  to  recognize  in 
their  eagerness  to  lead  us  on  to  greener  pas- 
tures was  that  life  in  the  Bronx  had  its  ad- 
vantages. Not  just  the  superficial  kind,  such 
as  the  proximity  of  Yankee  Stadium  to  our 
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living  rooms.  What  we  had  and  what  we 
took  for  granted  was  a  sense  of  community 
that  buoyed  our  lives  like  an  invisible  spirit. 
When  you  were  bom  In  the  Bronx,  you  be- 
longed not  only  to  your  parents  but  to  the 
neighborhood  as  well. 

Consider:  There  were  60  families  in  our 
buildings.  Most  had  children.  Therefore,  on 
any  given  day.  one  could  find  upward  of  SO 
children  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  our 
building,  ranging  in  age  from  infancy 
onward.  Our  building  was  one  of  many  on 
the  block,  but  because  it  had  a  commodious 
courtyard  with  spiked  railings  around  it 
that  was  useful  for  games  such  as  iron  tag, 
kids  from  up  and  down  the  block  congregat- 
ed there. 

The  noise  we  made  drove  the  older  ten- 
ants to  stuff  their  ears  with  cotton,  especial- 
ly in  spring  and  summer,  when  the  crash  of 
steel  wheels  against  pitted  concrete  echoed 
raucously  in  the  air.  (No  prissy  polyure- 
thane  wheels  for  us;  the  noise  our  skates 
made  was  half  the  fun.) 

The  selection  of  playmates  being  limitless, 
we  were  never  beggars  and  were  free  to 
choose  our  friends  from  day  to  day.  Our 
mothers,  too,  had  a  wide  circle  of  confi- 
dantes. Since  we  were,  by  and  large,  of  the 
same  ethnic  heritage  (Jewish)  and  stratum 
(aspiring  upwardly  mobile),  our  needs,  de- 
sires and  frustrations  were  often  common 
luiowledge.  Just  as  everyone  knew  the 
layout  of  everyone  else's  apartment,  so  they 
linew,  to  a  sometimes  unnerving  degree, 
what  went  on  inside  that  apartment.  Pre- 
tensions fizzled  under  that  kind  of  intimacy. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had 
no  place  else  to  go,  our  neighbors  were 
always  there.  Money  problems,  the  loss  of  a 
job,  an  unwanted  pregnancy— nothing  could 
be  withheld  for  long. 

Crises  came  and  went.  When  the  throat  of 
a  child  in  apartment  B-60  almost  closed 
during  a  diphtheria  attack,  every  mother  in 
the  building  wrung  her  hands  in  worry;  they 
put  themselves  on  call,  lending  thermom- 
eters, hot  water  bottles,  consolation,  until 
the  doctor  arrived.  When  the  girl  in  B-41 
fell  out  of  her  crib  onto  the  makeshift  va- 
porizor,  a  pot  filled  with  boiling  water,  and 
scalded  her  arm.  a  cadre  of  women  was  on 
the  scene  to  distract  the  other  siblings,  to 
soothe  the  hysterical  mother  and  child,  to— 
and  this  is  important— assuage  feelings  of 
guilt:  "It  wasn't  your  fault;  how  could  you 
know  she  was  going  to  fall  out  of  the  crib? 
You  couldn't  watch  her  every  second!" 

Now  here  we  are,  most  of  us.  reaping  the 
dreams  sown  by  our  parents.  We  have 
reached  Bigger  and  Better.  The  suburbs  we 
live  in  have  well-defined  property  lines. 
Neighbors  are  people  to  whom  one  waves 
when  one  carries  out  the  trash,  people 
whose  privacy  must  be  preserved  at  all  cost. 

The  cost  to  some  of  us  is  considerable. 

Where  is  that  company  of  women  in 
whose  relaxed  reciprocity  we  might  exercise 
our  Bronx-bred  need  for  "yenting."  not  to 
mention  the  leisure  time  this  would  necessi- 
Ute? 

Our  children,  who  caiuiot  miss  what  they 
never  had,  cannot  understand  what  was  so 
great  about  living  there,  in  a  slum.  What  do 
they  know,  these  kids  whose  heads  are  into 
electronic  invaders  from  space  and  other 
substitutes  for  human  interaction,  what  do 
they  luiow  of  the  exhilaration  of  games 
such  as  ring-a-lievio,  captain,  double-Dutch 
salt-and-pepper,  skelly,  potsy  and  a  hundred 
other  creations  of  our  own  imaginings? 

While  some  of  us  already  have  begun  to 
dribble  back,  there  are  not  enough  yet  to 
turn  the  tide.  Most  often,  we  aim  for  Man- 
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hattan  or  Brooklyn  when  we  flee  the  isola- 
tion of  the  suburban  dream  gone  sour  be- 
cause, physically,  we  have  no  other  option. 
One  cannot  live  in  an  empty  shell. 

Perhaps  someday  those  dead  Bronx 
streets  will  resound  again  with  the  shouts  of 
"Ready  or  not,  here  I  come!"  One  day  some 
smart  developer  will  tap  the  vast  areas  wait- 
ing to  be  reclaimed.  If  I  am  still  able  to  tote 
a  folding  chair  to  the  sidewalk  when  that 
happens,  save  a  place  for  me,  if  not  on  Da- 
vidson Avenue,  then  maybe  in  a  sunny  four 
with  a  sunken  living  room  on  the  Grand 
Concourse.* 


U.S.S.R.  POOD  PICTURE  GROWS 
GRIMMER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  indi- 
cations are  growing  that  the  food  situ- 
ation in  the  Soviet  Union  is  very  seri- 
ous this  year.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
there  are  reports  of  rationing  in  Ir- 
kutsk—see page  E2923  of  June  11. 
1981,  Congressional  Record.  There 
has  also  been  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  private  plots  this  year  as  well  as 
urging  more  horse  breeding,  not  only 
to  save  fuel,  but  for  eating  purposes. 
Pravda  took  note  of  the  situation  in  an 
imusual  way  as  reported  by  Soviet 
World  Outlook  for  August  1981.  A 
similar  editorial  appeared  in  Latvia  on 
July  23  and  was  probably  sent  to  all 
the  outlying  republics  from  Moscow. 
Talk  of  saving  bread  has  not  been 
heard  since  before  the  big  wheat  sale 
by  President  Nixon.  I  commend  this 
item  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Regime  Calls  roR  Saving  Bread 

A  July  16  Pravda  editorial  has  called  for 
nationwide  conservation  of  bread,  an  unusu- 
al move  underscoring  the  tightness  of  the 
current  Soviet  grain  situation.  The  move 
also  helps  explain  Soviet  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate for  grain  purchase  from  the  U.S.  de- 
spite earlier  boasts  that  the  U.S.  grain  em- 
bargo had  not  seriously  affected  the  USSR 
and  had  been  made  up  by  Soviet  purchases 
from  other  suppliers.  According  to  the  oper- 
ational passage  of  the  editorial: 

"Ensuring  the  economical  and  rational  use 
of  bread  and  baked  goods  is  a  nationwide 
concern  and  the  task  is  to  see  that  it  is 
closely  watched  and  monitored  by  party, 
soviet,  trade  union,  and  Komsomol  organi- 
zation." 

While  citing  bread's  low  price  as  the 
reason  behind  its  wasteful  use.  the  editorial 
takes  great  care  to  assure  the  population 
that  no  increase  in  price  and  availability  is 
contemplated: 

"Cheap  bread,  within  everyone's  means,  is 
one  of  socialism's  great  gains.  Implementing 
the  party's  policy  on  maintaining  stable 
retail  prices  for  staple  goods  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  broad  strata  of  the  population;  the 
state  will  in  the  future  continue  to  maintain 
retail  prices  of  bread  and  baked  goods  at  a 
constant  level,  despite  increasing  production 
costs. '  (It  might  be  noted  that  in  lieu  of 
raising  bread  prices  in  times  of  stringency, 
the  regime  does  not  uncommonly  adulterate 
the  quality.) 
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Nevertheless  the  regime's  realization  of 
the  sensitivity  of  its  action  is  reflected  in  its 
repetition  of  the  lines  from  Brezhnev's 
book,  "The  Virgin  Lands  ": 

"Bread  has  always  been  a  most  important 
product,  the  yardstick  of  all  our  values. 
Even  in  our  age  of  great  scientific  and  tech- 
nical achievements,  it  is  the  people's  staff  of 
life." 

The  editorial  seeks  to  suggest  that  this 
call  for  conservation  merely  involves  using 
an  abundant  supply  of  bread  with  greater 
efficiency.  Areas  of  inefficiency  targeted  in 
the  editorial  include  baking  industry  enter- 
prises who  bake  large  loaves  at  the  expense 
of  smaller  varieties.  While  this  nominally 
improves  the  enterprise's  labor  productivity, 
it  presumably  leads  to  waste  at  the  con- 
sumer end  where  unused  portions  go  stale. 
Also  noted  is  the  use  of  bread  as  feed  for 
livestock  in  cases  where  fodder  concentrates 
meant  for  use  on  personal  plots  are  instead 
channeled  to  the  nation's  kolkhozes  and 
sovkhozes. 

However,  availability  problems  are  alluded 
to  in  another  Pravda  editorial  on  July  22, 
which  said: 

"The  targets  for  crops  as  a  whole  are  far 
from  fulfilled  by  all  oblasts,  krays  and  re- 
publics. Hence,  the  shortage  in  certain  types 
of  groats  and  flour  products. " 

Publication  of  the  Pravda  editorial  ap- 
pears to  support  other  indications  that  the 
USSR  is  facing  its  third  poor  harvest  in  a 
row. 

The  USSR  Central  Statistical  Administra- 
tion in  its  report  on  6-month  economic  per- 
formance that  was  published  in  Pravda  on 
July  25  shows  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
total  area  sown  from  217.3  million  hectares 
in  1979  and  1980  to  214.7  hectares  in  1981. 
This  includes  a  drop  back  to  1979  levels  in 
the  area  sown  with  grain  and  pulse  crops: 
from  126.6  million  hectares  in  1980  to  126.4 
million  hectares  in  1981. 

Weather  conditions  appear  to  be  bad  and 
in  some  areas  becoming  worse.  A  July  22 
Pravda  editorial  states:  "Because  of  the 
heat  and,  in  some  places,  the  rain  and  the 
cold,  the  crops  have  turned  out  stunted, 
sparse  and  lodged." 

Taking  into  account  these  factors,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  re- 
vised its  estimate  for  the  USSR's  1981  grain 
harvest  down  from  the  200  million  tons  in 
July  to  a  figure  of  185  million  tons  in 
August.  This  would  mean  a  harvest  below 
the  189  million  tons  reached  in  1980.  a 
widely  acknowledged  poor  harvest  year. 

It  would  also  mean  a  bad  beginning  for 
Soviet  agriculture  in  efforts  to  attain  the 
238-243  average  annual  grain  production 
target  set  for  the  sector  in  the  current  11th 
5- Year  Plan.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the 
existing  grains  supply  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  has  been  renewed 
for  another  year.  Concluded  in  August,  the 
agreement  will  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
import  up  to  6-8  million  tons  of  U.S.  begin- 
ning October  1,  1981. 

There  are  some  indications  of  difficulties 
being  experienced  in  other  food  staples.  Po- 
tatoes were  especially  hard  hit  by  weather 
conditions  in  1980.  The  USSR  Central  Sta- 
tistical Administration  reports  that  the  area 
sown  with  potatoes  dropped  from  7  million 
hectares  in  1979  to  6.9  million  hectares  in 
1980:  and  the  yield  declined  from  130  to  96 
centners  per  hectare  (one  centner  is  equiva- 
lent to  50  kilograms).  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  well  they  fare  in  1981. • 
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EXTEND  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT- 
IN  ALL  AREAS  WHERE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION PERSISTS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Elgin,  111..  Daily 
Courier  News  argues  for  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  with  amend- 
ments under  active  consideration  by 
many  members  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  editorial  argues  that  the  new 
version  of  the  act,  allowing  States  to 
bail  out  of  coverage  if  they  have  had  a 
clean  record  on  voting  rights  for  10 
years,  would  satisfy  those  States 
which  have  been  following  Federal 
standards  in  their  election  practices 
without  remaining  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  manag- 
ing their  electoral  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  editorial  and  hope 
that  the  voting  rights  act  extension 
will  be  approved  as  revised  by  these 
perceptive  and  fair-minded  members 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  full  text  of  the  Daily 
Courier  News  editorial  of  August  18, 
1981,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Daily  Courier  News.  Aug.  18, 

19811 

Voting  Rights  Act  Moves  Toward 

Renewal 

President  Reagan  has  let  it  be  known  he 
supports  an  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  which  will  expire  next  year 
unless  renewed  by  the  97th  Congress.  This 
should  put  to  rest  any  notion  that  Mr. 
Reagan  plans  to  lead  a  retreat  from  the 
major  civil  rights  achievements  of  the  last 
two  decades. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  in  opening  up  the  r>oIitical  proc- 
ess in  Southern  states  where  state  and  local 
election  laws  had  been  keeping  blacks  from 
becoming  voters  and  winning  elective  office. 
In  spite  of  that  progress,  however,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  justification  for  abandoning 
the  Act  which  makes  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment a  watchdog  in  areas  with  a  history 
of  discrimination  in  election  practices. 

A  consensus  is  building  in  Congress 
around  proposals  to  extend  the  Act  for  an- 
other 10  years,  but  on  terms  recognizing 
that  the  problem  of  discriminatory  election 
laws  is  not  as  widespread  as  it  was  in  1965. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  recently 
completed  a  rewrite  of  the  controversial 
Section  5,  which  has  required  that  nine 
states  and  portions  of  13  other  states  get 
Justice  Department  approval  for  any 
changes  in  their  election  laws. 

The  new  version  would  allow  states  to 
"bail  out"  of  coverage  by  the  Act  if  they 
have  had  a  clean  record  on  voting  rights  for 
10  years.  This  would  satisfy  those  states 
which  have  been  following  federal  stand- 
ards in  their  election  practices,  but,  under 
the  law  as  it  is  now  written,  remain  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
managing  their  electoral  affairs. 

A  state  which  has  abolished  literacy  tests 
and  other  subterfuges  that  keep  minorities 
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out  of  the  electoral  system,  and  has  shown 
for  10  years  that  it  is  fully  recognizing  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  vote,  deserves  to  be 
cut  loose  from  federal  supervision.  Those 
which  have  continued  to  arouse  complaints 
of  unfair  voting  practices  do  not. 

The  House  Committee's  proposed  revi- 
sions of  Section  5  would  concentrate  federal 
enforcement  in  areas  where  it  is  still 
needed,  and  remove  it  in  cases  where  state 
and  local  officials  can  be  left  on  their  own. 
That's  a  fair  basis  for  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  and  we  trust  Congress  will  move 
along  those  lines.* 


GOD  AND  MAN  AT  YALE 
REVISITED 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  Yale  University  recently  lec- 
tured his  freshman  class  on  the  evils 
of  the  Moral  Majority. 

Tha  anomaly  of  liberal  churchmen 
expressing  distemper  at  conservative 
churchman  seeking  equal  access  to  the 
political  process  is  superbly  discussed 
by  columnist  William  F.  Buckley  Jr., 
and  I  commend  his  logic  and  insight  to 
my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8.  1981) 

Yale  and  the  Moral  Majority 

(By  WUliam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Well  now,  that  was  a  close  one.  The  1,267 
members  of  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity have  been  warned  against  the  Moral 
Majority  by  President  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti. 
And  what  a  speech  it  was:  Dr.  Jerry  Palwell, 
head  of  the  Moral  Majority,  is  said  to  be 
quite  a  fulminator  himself.  He  ought  to  go 
to  Yale.  To  study  under  Bart  Giamatti. 
Leam  a  thing  or  two  about  how  one  fulmi- 
nates in  the  big  league. 

What's  going  on?  To  be  lectured  against 
the  perils  of  the  Moral  Majority  on  entering 
Yale  is  on  the  order  of  being  lectured  on  the 
danger  of  bedbugs  on  entering  a  brothel. 
What  is  it  that  exercised  Giamatti,  a  man  of 
great  urbanity  who  has  some  lovely  and  in- 
cisive things  to  say  about  many  issues,  as 
witness  his  forthcoming  book  of  essays? 

Well,  he  says  the  Moral  Majority  are 
"peddlery  of  coercion"  and  thai  they  have 
made  "a  radical  assault"  on  pluralism,  civil 
rights  and  religious  and  political  freedoms 
in  the  United  States.  How  so? 

Because  they  are  "angry  at  change,  rigid 
in  the  application  of  chauvinistic  slogans, 
absolutistic  in  morality."  Thus,  "they 
threaten  through  political  pressure  or 
public  denunciation  whoever  dares  to  dis- 
agree with  their  authoritarian  positions." 
Moreover,  "they  presume  to  know  what  God 
alone  knows,  which  is  when  human  life 
begins." 

Enough. 

On  the  latter  point:  how  is  it  that  the 
president  of  a  distinguished  and  cosmopoli- 
tan university  tells  us  that  God  alone  knows 
when  human  life  begins?  If  you  penetrate 
this  rhetorical  formulation,  you  have  a 
dimly  obscured  invitation  to  nescience. 

"God  alone  knows"  is  the  safest  way  to 
say,  "That  is  unknowable."  Because  inas- 
much as  God  is  not  invited  to  teach  a  regu- 
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lar  course  at  Yale.  Giamatti  is  saying  in 
effect  that  the  search  for  the  answer 
("When  does  life  begin?")  should  be  aban- 
doned—because no  one  can  tell.  Why  not?  If 
you  grant  the  metaphorical  extravagancies 
(Life  Begins  at  40)  you  can  indeed  ask  scien- 
tists to  make  sound  judgments  on  when  life 
begins.  Or  morsUists.  Or  theologians.  And  in 
any  case,  the  question  is  ultimately  decided 
by  civic  action.  But  civic  action  is  regularly 
informed  by  theological  insights. 

Thus  we  had  for  many  years  a  group 
known  as  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned.  They 
used  to  be  Concerned  About  Vietnam,  but 
lately  they  are  just  Concerned.  That  con- 
cern regularly  focuses  on  the  sins  of  every- 
one who  wants  America  to  be  strong  mili- 
tarily or  wants  to  develop  nuclear  energy. 
These  people  are  very  big  on  denunic&tion. 
and  it  is  interesting  that  Giamatti  hasn't 
gone  after  them.  Is  it  really  his  position 
that  people  reading  the  Bible  are  not  free  to 
enjoin  its  messages?  Its  messages  as  they 
read  them? 

Giamatti  said  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
values  of  the  Moral  Majority,  defined  in  the 
paraphrase  of  The  New  York  Times  as  "love 
of  country,  a  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  life, 
the  importance  of  the  family  and  high 
standards  of  personal  conduct."  But  "the 
point  is."  said  the  president  of  Yale,  "the 
rest  of  us  hold  to  ideas  of  family,  country, 
belief  in  God.  in  different  ways.  The  right 
to  differ,  and  to  see  things  differently,  is 
our  concern."  Well,  so  is  it  the  concern  of 
the  Moral  Majority,  isn't  it?  They  are 
saying  that  certain  values  should  govern 
Americans.  Aren't  we  free  to  disagree?  And 
why  should  they  not  say  so,  believing  such 
values  to  be  true?  It  is  quaintly  interesting 
that  there  isn't  a  single  tenet  of  the  Moral 
Majority  (so  far  as  I  know)  that  hasn't  offi- 
cially been  held  by  Yale  University  over  a 
century  or  more  of  its  life,  and  more  or  less 
unofficially  since  then.  So  what  on  earth  is 
exciting  Giamatti? 

That  the  Moral  Majority  are  "angry  at 
change"?  But  suiger  was  officially  cultivat- 
ed, by  Yale  among  other  institutions,  quite 
recently  in  the  matter  of  such  things  as  civil 
rights  and  the  Vietnam  War.  "And  God  said 
to  Jonah,  'Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry?'  And 
he  said.  I  do  well  to  be  angry,  even  unto 
death.'  "  Giamatti  should  lecture  the  kids 
against  the  dangers  of  gonorrhea  and  Gnos- 
ticism, and  let  the  Moral  Majority  alone.* 


THE  DRAFT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
at  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  September  9, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
TheDrapt 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  for  a 
public  official  to  answer  is:  are  we  going  to 
have  a  draft?  The  question  comes  up  very 
frequently  in  any  group  and  invariably  in  a 
young  group.  My  quick  answer  to  it  is:  Prob- 
ably not  in  the  short  term,  but  the  odds  are 
higher  in  the  long  term.  The  answer  calls 
for  elaboration. 

Most  politicians,  including  this  one,  would 
prefer  not  to  have  a  draft.  It  is  the  ultimate 
example  of  government  intrusion  into  the 
lives  of  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
politicians,  this  one  included  again,  are  com- 
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mitted  to  the  idea  that  the  nation  must  be 
defended  against  all  adversaries.  There  are 
circumstances  in  which  the  draft  would  be 
indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation. 

The  All-Volunteer  Force  came  into  being 
after  the  Vietnam  War.  for  understandable 
reasons.  During  the  war.  draftees  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting.  About  83  percent  of 
all  infantrymen  were  draftees,  and  nearly  25 
percent  of  all  draftees  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed. The  All-Volunteer  Force,  however,  cer- 
tainly has  not  measured  up  to  expectations. 
The  educational  levels  of  the  volunteers 
have  fallen,  increasing  numbers  of  recruits 
have  displayed  low  mental  aptitude  on  tests, 
and  black  Americans,  who  now  make  up 
about  33  percent  of  the  Army,  are  carrying 
too  large  a  share  of  the  burden  of  military 
service.  Today's  Army,  for  example,  is  a 
crass  section  of  black  America  plus  the 
poorest  and  least  educated  whites. 

Military  planners  cite  other  problems 
from  which  the  All-Volunteer  Force  suffers. 
One  is  low  morale.  They  point  out  that  in 
order  to  attract  recruits,  discipline  has  been 
relaxed.  They  also  claim  that  recruits  have 
been  discontented  because  their  hopes  for 
vocational  education,  travel,  good  pay,  and 
personal  growth  have  not  been  satisfied.  An- 
other substantial  problem  with  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  is  the  decline  in  the  size  and 
readiness  of  the  reserve  units  that  back  it 
up.  Without  strong  reserves,  the  ranks  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  would  be  quickly 
depleted  in  a  major  war.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  may  mean 
that  the  country  eventually  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  it.  There  is  also  real  doubt  that 
voluntary  recruitment  can  provide  all  the 
manpower  the  armed  services  will  need  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force  are  all  slated  for  expansion 
under  President  Reagan's  defense  budget, 
so  some  250,000  extra  recruits  will  be 
sought.  Yet  the  pool  of  18-year-olds  in  the 
general  population  is  ex|>ected  to  drop 
almost  20  percent  between  1977  and  1987. 

The  impact  all  these  problems  have  on 
the  fighting  capability  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  there  is  pres- 
ently a  heated  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
problems,  serious  or  not,  can  ever  be  solved 
without  recourse  to  the  draft. 

The  draft  would  have  problems  as  well.  A 
large  bureaucracy  would  have  to  be  created 
to  administer  it.  It  probably  would  not  save 
much  money  since  training  costs  would  rise 
with  draftees  serving  only  a  two-year  term. 
The  pay  of  draftees  probably  would  not  be 
much  less  than  that  of  current  volunteers.  I 
doubt  that  Congress  would  cut  pay  sharply 
because  such  an  action  would  only  add  to 
the  burden  the  draft  would  place  on  the 
young.  The  draft  would  not  help  us  meet 
the  most  urgent  manpower  requirement— 
the  retention  of  the  highly  skilled  personnel 
who  are  now  leaving  the  armed  services  at  a 
rapid  rate.  In  short,  the  draft  is  no  panacea 
for  the  many  ailments  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  draft- 
its  inherent  unfairness— is  apparent  to  all 
who  study  it.  How  do  we  determine  who  will 
serve  when  not  all  serve?  If.  for  example, 
the  Pentagon  were  to  continue  to' recruit 
volunteer  at  90  percent  of  the  present  rate, 
less  than  one  young  man  in  100  would  have 
to  be  drafted.  This  inherent  lack  of  fairness 
means  that  the  major  obstacle  to  the  draft 
is  really  a  political  one.  My  judgement  is 
that  the  nation  would  demand  fairness 
without  qualification  in  any  draft  it  would 
approve.    The    "fairness    question"    would 
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have  to  be  answered  convincingly  or  the 
draft  would  lose  all  popular  support  and  po- 
litical feasibility.  It  is  no  accident  that  many 
of  those  who  argue  for  the  draft  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  the  weakness  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force,  not  the  strength  of  the  draft. 

I  believe  that  it  is  premature  to  call  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  a  failure.  We  must  stay 
with  it  until  it  has  been  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  work  well.  This  certainly  means 
that  we  should  provide  sufficient  economic 
incentives  for  recruits,  and  pay  in  particular 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lag.  In  addition,  edu- 
cational and  housing  benefits  must  be  en- 
hanced, funds  must  be  available  to  keep  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  prepared  for  combat, 
recruiting  must  be  more  aggressive,  and 
manpower  must  be  used  more  efficiently.  As 
things  stand  today,  authorized  levels  of 
manpower  are  being  sustained,  and  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  still  has  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed. No  one  would  suggest  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  but  the  drawbacks  of  the 
draft,  with  its  cumbersome  bureaucracy,  its 
inherent  unfairness,  and  its  intrusion  into 
the  lives  of  citizens  make  it  imperative  that 
we  do  our  best  to  keep  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  going.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
All-Volunteer  Force,  except  when  I  think 
about  the  alternative. 

We  should  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  essentially  a  peace- 
time service.  In  the  event  of  war.  the  draft 
\.ould  be  necessary.* 
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HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inte- 
rior Secretary  James  Watt  has  again 
been  the  subject  of  recent  front  page 
media  coverage.  As  with  other  contro- 
versies surrounding  Secretary  Watt, 
this  most  recent  accusation  is  based  on 
distorted  and  supurious  information. 

The  controversy  actually  centers  on 
an  issue  that  should  be  constitutional- 
ly irrelevant:  Secretary  Watt's  reli- 
gious convictions.  Outside  this  irrele- 
vancy, however,  the  facts  upon  which 
the  accusation  that  Secretary  Watt 
opposes  resource  preservation  due  to 
the  imminence  of  the  "Second 
Coming"  were  based  on  misinterpreted 
and  distorted  congressional  testimony. 
This  fact  was  clearly  documented  in  a 
recent  Evans  and  Novak  op-ed  piece 
which  is  worthy  of  my  colleagues' 
careful  attention. 

As  Evans  and  Novak  stress  in  their 
insightful  article,  it  is  the  inability  to 
predict  the  religious  future  that  re- 
quires the  Interior  Secretary  to  be  a 
prudent  manager  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Thus  far,  Secretary  Watt  has 
attempted  to  carry  through  on  this 
commitment  by  balancing  the  inter- 
ests of  economic  well-being  and  energy 
production  with  environmental  protec- 
tion. 


The  Evans   and   Novak   article   fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  21.  19811 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
That  Watt  "Quotation" 

Portrayal  of  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  as  a  religious  fanatic  intent  on  des|X)il- 
ing  the  land,  based  on  congressional  testi- 
mony taken  out  of  context,  has  penetrated 
political  folklore  so  deeply  that  "Doones- 
bury"  now  accepts  it  as  fact. 

In  the  Aug.  16  Sunday  strip,  "Doones- 
bury's"  oil  magnate,  asked  by  his  wife 
whether  Watt's  resource  development  policy 
isn't  "very  shortsighted,"  replies:  "Hell,  yes. 
But  the  man  believes  Jesus  is  due  any 
minute!  Who  am  I  to  say  he's  wrong? " 
Indeed,  the  slander  that  Watt  favors  pillag- 
ing America  because  of  Christ's  inuninent 
second  coming  is  Washington's  conventional 
wisdom. 

That's  no  accident.  The  well-financed  en- 
vironmentalist lobby  has  marked  Jim  Watt 
for  destruction.  Since  his  environmental 
views  are  identical  to  Ronald  Reagan's,  the 
way  to  separate  them  is  ridicule.  If  Watt  is 
transformed  from  an  intense  conservative 
into  a  madman,  the  environmentalist  lobby 
has  hopes  that  the  president's  advisers  will 
toss  him  overboard  for  Reagan's  sake. 

Watt  himself  gave  his  enemies  their  open- 
ing in  his  first  days  as  secretary  at  a  Feb.  5 
House  Interior  Committee  meeting.  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  James  Weaver  of  Oregon  asked 
Watt  whether  "you  agree  that  we  should 
save  some  of  our  •  *  *  scenic  resources  for 
our  children,  not  just  gobble  them  up  all  at 
once?" 

The  alleged  response  to  this  question  has 
become  the  main  club  for  flogging  Watt. 
What  he  actually  answered  was  this:  "Abso- 
lutely. That  is  the  delicate  balance  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  must  have  to  be  stew- 
ard for  the  natural  resources  for  this  gen- 
eration as  well  as  future  generations." 

Then,  after  a  paiise.  Watt  uttered  words 
that  have  haunted  him:  "I  do  not  know  how 
many  future  generations  we  can  count  on 
before  the  Lord  returns.  Whatever  it  is,  we 
have  to  manage  with  a  skill  to  have  the  re- 
sources needed  for  future  generations." 

By  any  fair  interpretation.  Watt  was  not 
saying  that  Christ's  imminent  coming  made 
resource  preservation  unnecessary,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  inability  to  predict  its 
occurrence  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
for  human  managers  to  protect  the  Earth. 
In  any  event,  there  was  no  commotion  at 
the  hearings.  Weaver  merely  told  a  long- 
winded  biblical  joke,  "seeing  [that]  the  sec- 
retary brought  up  the  Lord." 

But  by  spring.  Watt's  "I  do  not  know  how 
many  future  generations,  etc."  was  being 
widely  reported  as  his  answer  to  Weaver's 
original  question— without  repeating  what 
came  before  or  after.  The  caricature  was 
embroidered  in  article  in  the  May  issue  of 
Audubon  magazine  contending  that  Watt 
agrees  with  this  dubious  biblical  para- 
phrase: 'The  Earth  was  put  here  by  the 
Lord  for  His  people  to  subdue  and  to  use  for 
profitable  purposes  on  their  way  to  the 
hereafter."  There  is  nothing  in  Watt's  often 
cantankerous  rhetoric  that  suggests  this. 

When  Watt  appeared  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee  July  16,  Jim  Weaver 
was  ready  with  more  than  biblical  jokes.  He 
misquoted  Watt  as  telling  the  conunittee  in 
February  "the  Lord  could  come  at  any 
time,"  then  asked:  "Are  you  approtuihing 
the  environmental  issue  of  surface  mining 
•  •  •  [with]  "Why  worry,  the  Lord's  return 
is  imminent?' " 
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stunned.  Watt  replied  he  had  taken  an 
oath  to  enforce  all  laws,  the  Surface  Mining 
Act  included.  Weaver  insisted  on  determin- 
ing whether  ""the  imminent  return  of  the 
Lord  is  having  anything  to  do  with  this. " 
Watt  protested  that  ""my  religious  freedom 
is  guaranteed  under  the  First  Amendment." 
When  Weaver  persisted.  Republicans  raised 
a  point  of  order.  ""This  is  not  a  hearing  on 
religion."  shouted  Rep.  Donald  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Committee  Chairman  Morris  Udall  told  us 
he  thought  Weaver's  comments  ""in  poor 
taste"  and  that  ""my  instinct"  was  to  uphold 
Young"s  point  of  order.  But  since  Watt  first 
raised  the  religion  question,  he  let  Weaver 
proceed.  Udall  later  privately  apologized  to 
Watt.  But  on  July  21,  Watt  informed  Udall 
he  would  not  have  time  for  the  ma.ssive  Cen- 
tral Arizona  water  project  pushed  by  Udall 
if  he  had  to  resist  hostile  questioning  con- 
doned by  the  Interior  Committee  chair- 
man—an implied  threat  given  national  at- 
tention this  week  by  The  Washington  Post. 

Watt  has  himself  to  blame  for  proclaiming 
his  belief  in  the  Second  Coming,  shared  by 
millions  of  American  Christians,  during  his 
early  weeks  in  office.  Wisely,  he  no  longer 
discusses  religion.  But  that  prevents  any  re- 
sponse to  the  lunatic  stereotype  now  perpet- 
uated by  ""Doonesbury." 

"Sooner  or  later,"  one  leading  environ- 
mentalist told  us.  "Ed  Meese  will  see  this 
guy  is  hurting  Reagan  politically  and  get  rid 
of  him."  In  fact,  presidential  counselor 
Edwin  Meese  III  and  Ronald  Reagan,  west- 
erners who  have  been  fighting  for  the  same 
cause  as  long  as  Watt,  encourage  him  to  be 
even  tougher  in  attacking  the  environmen- 
talist lobby.  That's  why  Watt's  enemies 
changed  the  topic  from  environmental 
policy  to  the  Second  Coming.* 
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WHO         PROMOTED         SENDING 
WOMEN  INTO  MILITARY 

COMBAT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trend  continues  of  placing  women  in 
positions  where  they  will  be  in  combat 
continues,  the  United  States  Code  not- 
withstanding. The  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, the  cutting  edge  of  our  Rapid  De- 
ployment Porce  is  already  short  hun- 
dreds of  paratroopers.  However,  un- 
known to  the  general  public,  the 
shortage  is  even  greater  as  there  are 
many  women  in  the  division,  wearing 
paratrooper  wings,  who  will  never  be 
dropped  into  a  combat  zone.  There- 
fore, our  combat  strength  is  even 
weaker  than  it  appears.  There  are 
even  some  women  wearing  the  Green 
Beret  of  the  Special  Porces.  The  result 
is  a  weakening  of  combat  readiness. 
Phyllis  Schlafly  recently  issued  a 
statement  on  who  has  been  pushing  to 
get  our  women  into  combat  and  inter- 
estingly enough  turned  up  the  fact 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nee Judge  Sandra  O'Connor  is  part  of 
this  effort.  Mrs.  Schlafly's  statement 
on  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee 


on       Women       in       the 
(DACOWITS)  follows: 

Who  Promoted  Sending  Women  Into 
Military  Combat 

One  of  the  biggest  mysteries  in  the  poli- 
tics of  national  defense  in  recent  years  has 
t>een  the  peculiar  push  to  assign  women  to 
serve  in  military  combat.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  find  anyone  who  favors  it;  no  country  in 
the  world  does  it;  nothing  in  history  or 
reason  or  logic  supports  it. 

Yet  the  existence  of  an  orchestrated  cam- 
paign to  achieve  this  objective  (the  repeal  of 
10  U.S.C.  6015  and  8549)  was  obvious  when 
the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee.  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Subcommittee,  held  four 
days  of  hearings  on  that  proposal  on  No- 
vember 13-16.  1979.  Based  on  the  massive 
evidence  against  women  in  combat,  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  male-only  combat  laws 
was  quietly  dropped. 

Diligent  research  has  just  uncovered 
where  the  original  idea  came  from:  a  little- 
known  federal  body  called  DACOWITS— 
the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
in  the  Services.  This  is  a  group  of  30  civil- 
ians, mostly  women,  each  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  a  three  year  term, 
"to  assist  and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  policies  and  matters  relating  to 
women  in  the  Services." 

An  examination  of  the  minutes  of  the 
DACOWITS  meetings  shows  that  this 
group,  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1970s, 
carried  on  a  steady  barrage  of  pressure 
against  the  Armed  Services  in  behalf  of  full 
sex-integration  even  to  the  assignment  of 
women  to  military  combat.  Here  is  the  offi- 
cial record: 

DACOWITS  Recommendation  of  April  6- 
10,  1975:  ""#9.  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense initiate  an  amendment  of  Title  10, 
U.S.C.  Section  6015  to  remove  the  total  pro- 
hibition against  assignment  of  women  to 
vessels  other  than  hospital  or  transp>ort  ves- 
sels thereby  allowing  assignment  of  persons 
(male  or  female)  to  vessels  and  aircraft  in 
accordance  with  individual  qualifications  of 
the  person  to  be  assigned  and  the  particular 
mission  to  be  performed.  (Utilization)" 

DACOWITS  Recommendation  of  October 
5-9,  1975:  ""#5.  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense direct  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
initiate  a  legislative  proposal  to  revise  or 
repeal  Sec.  6015,  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  to  pro- 
vide women  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
access  and  assignment  to  vessels  and  air- 
craft under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  (Utilization)  #6.  That  the 
Department  of  Defense  direct  the  Air  Force 
to  initiate  an  amendment  or  repeal  of  Sec. 
8549,  Title  10  U.S.  Code,  so  as  to  permit  as- 
signment of  women  to  aircraft.  (Utiliza- 
tion)" 

DACOWITS  Recommendation  of  April 
21-25,  1976:  "That  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  direct  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  initiate  legislation  to  revise  or 
repeal  U.S.C.  6015,  so  as  to  provide  women 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  access  and 
assignment  to  vessels  and  aircraft  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 
and  that  OSC  direct  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  to  initiate  amen(lment  or  re|}eal 
of  10  U.S.C.  8549,  so  as  to  permit  assignment 
of  women  to  aircraft.  (Utilization)" 

DACOWITS  Recommendation  of  Novem- 
ber 14-18,  1976:  "'#8.  That  laws  now  prevent- 
ing women  from  serving  their  country  in 
combat  and  combat  related  or  support  posi- 
tions be  repealed.  Rationale:  Self-explanato- 
ry." This  recommendation  resulted  in  wire 
service    news    stories    headlined:    "Combat 
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Role  for  Women  Urged:  OACX>WTTS  Seeks 
Law  Change." 

The  Word  "Utilization"  after  the  above 
recommendations  means  that  they  came 
from  the  "Utilization  Subcommittee."  Here 
is  how  the  proceedings  of  that  Subcommit- 
tee, which  met  four  times  during  the  April 
8-10.  1975  DACOWITS  meeting,  reveal  the 
author  of  the  recommendation  to  put 
women  in  combat: 

"Judge  O'Connor  initiated  discussion  of 
Title  10,  U.S.C..  Sec.  6015  relating  to  the 
Navy's  prohibition  against  assignment  of 
women  to  vessels  other  than  hospital  or 
transport  vessels.  .  .  .  This  resulted  in  the 
following  motion  by  Judge  O'Connor,  sec- 
onded by  Dean  Heyse.  and  agreed  upon  by 
all  present:  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense initiate  amendment  of  Title  10.  U.S.C. 
Sec.  6015  so  as  to  remove  the  total  prohibi- 
tion against  assignment  of  persons  (male 
and  female)  to  vessels  and  aircraft  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  qualifications  of  the 
person  to  be  assigned  and  the  particular 
mission  to  be  performed." 

Judge  Sandra  O'Connor  was  appointed  to 
a  three-year  term  on  DACOWITS  in  1974 
and  became  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
effort  to  repeal  the  laws  that  exempt 
women  from  military  combat.  Those  are  the 
same  two  laws  (10  U.S.C.  6015  and  8549) 
which  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  on  June  25,  1981  justify  the  exemp- 
tion of  women  from  the  military  draft.  The 
Court  treated  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
military  combat  as  fundamental  to  our  civil- 
ized society.  Sandra  O'Connor  is  simply  out 
of  step.* 


WORLD  GATHERING  OP  JEWISH 
HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween June  14  and  June  18,  1981.  a 
historic  conference  was  held  in  Israel 
known  as  the  World  Gathering  of 
Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors. 

This  unique  conference  was  held 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  and  had  the  support 
of  leaders  throughout  the  world. 

It  brought  together  thousands  of 
persons  who  survived  the  terror  and 
human  degradation  of  the  Nazi  con- 
centration camps. 

This  conference  was  conceived,  de- 
veloped, and  chaired  by  Ernest  W. 
Michel,  who  serves  as  executive  vice 
president  and  campaign  director  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal/Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies  Campaign  of 
New  York. 

I  am  privileged  to  insert  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Michel's  eloquent  remarks 
which  opened  and  closed  this  historic 
event.  It  is  important  that  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  and  the  public  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  absorb  and  to 
imderstand  the  meaning  of  this  impor- 
tant gathering  and  the  message 
brought  forth  by  the  thousands  in  at- 
tendance. It  is  our  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  rest  of  the  world  never 
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forgets     the     tragedies     perpetrated 
during  the  Holocaust  by  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Michel's  remarks  follow: 
Opening  Remarks  at  Yad  Vashem 

Mr.  President,  Guests.  Distinguished 
Rabbis,  World  Leaders,  Fellow  Survivors 
from  all  over  the  world— My  name  Is  Ernest 
Michel,  Auschwitz  #104995.  bom  in  Germa- 
ny, and  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Like  many  of  you,  I  had  a  dream.  Mine 
was  tx>m  in  the  darkness  of  Auschwitz, 
nourished  by  our  liberation,  and.  finally, 
brought  to  life  4  years  ago  when  a  few  of  us 
met  in  Kibbutz  Netzer  Sereni. 

The  dream  was,  that  one  day— 1/  we 
lived— Joe,  the  survivors  of  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  in  all  of  human  history,  would 
come  and  stand  together  to  remind  a  world 
that  would  rather  forget,  not  to  let  another 
Holocaust  happen— to  Jews  or  non-Jews. 
Once  is  enough. 

I  remember  vividly  my  arrival  in  Ausch- 
witz on  a  grey  winter  evening  in  1943.  after 
endless  days  in  a  cattle  car.  The  SS  in  their 
long  leather  coats,  elegant,  tall,  clean 
shaven.  I  remember  jumping  out  of  the 
car— hungry— frightened— whips  lashing 
down. 

Then  the  line  moving  slowly  forward  until 
we  came  face  to  face  with  Dr.  Mengele— the 
Angel  of  Death— and  his  thumb  went  up 
and  down: 

Up— You  live. 

Down— You  die. 

I  was  a  young  boy  then.  I  did  not  luiow 
what  was  happening.  How  can  any  human 
being  imagine  that  he  would  be  forced  into 
a  stark  chamber,  naked,  and  that  he  would 
breathe  gas— in  agony— until  he  was  dead. 

How  could  you  imagine  that? 

What  had  I  done? 

And  so.  we  dreamt.  Would  we  live?  Would 
the  day  of  freedom  ever  come?  That  day  did 
come  and  today  we  are  here.  That  dream 
has  become  a  reality,  as  we  meet  in  the  land 
of  Israel,  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  Land 
of  our  Forefathers- at  this  holy  place  of  re- 
membrance called  Ysid  Vashem. 

We  are  the  largest  number  of  survivors 
ever  assembled  in  one  place  since  our  libera- 
tion 36  years  ago.  We  have  come  with  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  We  come  from 
23  countries:  from  four  continents.  We  come 
from  hundreds  of  cities.  We  s[>eak  different 
languages.  We  are  citizens  of  different  coun- 
tries. We  are  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim. 

We  note  with  regret  the  absence  of  survi- 
vors from  the  Extern  Bloc  countries.  We  in- 
vited them  here  but  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  join  us.  Our  thoughts  are  with  them 
and  we  will  not  forget  them. 

All  of  us  are  united  by  an  indivisible  lx>nd. 
a  bond  forged  in  the  death  camps  of  Nazi 
Germany,  the  ghettos  of  Poland,  the  forests 
where  we  fought,  and  the  places  where  a 
few  caring  non-Jews  kept  us  in  hiding  and 
saved  our  lives. 

This  is  a  reunion  of  a  special  group  of 
people  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  any- 
where. 

Here  we  are.  5,000  strong,  standing  togeth- 
er in  the  land  created  out  of  the  ashes  of 
our  parents,  families,  friends— those  known 
and  those  unknown— 6,000,000  of  them. 
Killed  because  they  were  Jews. 

Since  they  have  no  graves  where  we  can 
mourn,  we  have  brought  to  Israel— in  their 
memory— a  piece  of  rock,  a  stone.  Here  is 
mine— It  is  a  simple  stone.  On  it  are  written 
the  names  of  the  immediate  members  of  my 
family  who  perished.  We  brought  these 
rocks  from  all  over  the  world.  Eventually 
they  will  be  built  here— at  Yad  Vashem— 
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into  a  monument  so  that  our  children  and 
theirs,  too.  can  have  a  place  to  mourn. 

So  here  we  are,  all  of  us  survivors,  who 
came  to  Israel,  sharing  memories  of  a  horri- 
fying past,  carrying  the  evidence  on  our 
bodies,  but  proudly  standing  together  to  tell 
a  world:  We  have  survived! 

We  want  to  stand  together  once  more 
t>efore  time  runs  out.  united  in  freedom  as 
we  were  in  slavery.  We  want  to  meet  friends 
and.  perhaps,  even  lost  family. 

We  want  to  see  in  each  other's  eyes  and  In 
the  eyes  of  our  children  the  proof  of  our 
survival  and  the  joy  that  comes  from  being 
alive  and  free. 

If  we  succeed,  simply  by  the  great  number 
of  us  here,  to  impress  upon  a  world  the  hor- 
rors we  have  seen— and  survived— If  we  suc- 
ceed once  again  in  stirring  the  conscience  of 
mankind— If  only  that— Then  our  Gather- 
ing will  have  been  worthwhile. 

But  there  is  more  than  that.  We  survivors 
want  to  tell  those  who  try  to  re-write  histo- 
ry and  deny  that  the  Holocaust  ever  hap- 
pened: 

Our  eyes  have  seen; 

Our  ears  have  heard. 

Our  nostrils  were  filled  with  the  acrid 
fumes  from  the  gas  chambers  drifting  over 
our  camp.  Day  after  day.  Week  after  week. 
Year  after  year. 

These  hands  have  carried  more  corpses 
than  I  care  to  remember.  Friends.  Families. 

So  don't  tell  us  it  never  happened.  We 
were  there.  To  deny  us  that  part  of  our  lives 
negates  our  very  existence.  We  are  the 
living  witnesses  and  we  will  continue  to 
speak  out  until  the  last  survivor  is  no  more. 
After  that,  only  faces  on  films  and  our  re- 
corded voices  will  be  left  to  tell  future  gen- 
erations. 

This  World  Gathering  could  only  take 
place  here  in  Israel— nowhere  else.  This 
land  was  the  prayer  on  the  lips  of  our  fore- 
fathers for  generations— in  exile,  during  po- 
groms, during  the  years  of  wandering.  It  is 
the  focal  point  of  our  being.  It  is  an  indel- 
ible part  of  our  existence.  It  is  part  of  our 
lives.  Israel's  existence  is  the  vindication  of 
our  suffering. 

We  may  come  from  all  comers  of  the 
glot>e  but  we  all  have  family  here.  We  speak 
different  languages  but  we  all  pray  in 
Hebrew. 

It  is  therefore  totally  appropriate  that 
this  reunion,  this  gathering,  begin  here  at 
Yad  Vashem.  this  holy  place  of  remem- 
brance, the  place  of  night  and  fog.  where 
the  names  of  those  we  loved  are  enshrined 
forever. 

And  it  is  equally  appropriate  that  on 
Thursday  we  conclude  our  gathering  at  a 
place  of  majesty  and  glory— the  holy  West- 
em  Wall,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple. 

That  night— standing  before  that  symbol 
of  Jewish  faith  and  hope— we  shall  pass  on 
the  legacy  of  the  Holocaust  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

My  fellow  survivors. 

Touched  by  the  madness  of  our  night- 
mare, we  have  tried  to  live  normal  lives, 
scarred  by  the  acid  of  barbarous  hatred,  we 
have  tried  to  give  love  to  our  children.  For- 
gotten by  a  silent  world,  we  have  tried  to 
avoid  cynicism  and  despair. 

E>espite  all  we  have  known,  we  affirm 
life— despite  the  most  ferocious  of  efforts  to 
steal  it  from  us.  While  we  shall  never  forget, 
we  will  not  live  with  hate.  We  assert  faith 
and  can  hug  and  embrace  each  other  good- 
bye. 

We  came  to  this  place  in  a  great  burst  of 
love  for  one  another  and  for  the  ideals  in 
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which  we  believe— our  Jewishness,  our 
Israel,  our  ancient  heritage. 

When  the  final  shofar  of  that  closing 
ceremony  sounds,  we  shall  return  home  and 
most  of  us  will  never  meet  again. 

But  we  will  leave  with  gratitude  in  our 
hearts  for  the  miracle  of  our  survival,  for 
that  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  for  the  re- 
birth of  the  Jewish  land.  Go,  my  friends- 
go— knowing  that  history  will  tell  our  story 
forever. 

Closing  Remarks  at  Kotel 

Honored  rabbis,  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel,  fellow  survivors  from 
throughout  the  world.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
Imowledge.  among  the  outstanding  person- 
alities present,  the  leaders  of  two  of  the 
largest  Jewish  communities  in  the  world 
who  have  come  to  the  gathering  with  the 
greatest  nimiber  of  participants. 

First,  the  chief  rabbi  of  France.  Rene 
Samuel  Slrat  and  the  honorable  Greville 
Janner.  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deputees 
of  British  Jews. 

We  have  received  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  all  over  the  world  which  will 
become  part  of  the  archives.  Among  them, 
telegrams  from  Nissim  Gaon,  president  of 
the  World  Sephardi  Federation. 

Today  marks  the  final  day  of  this  historic 
world  gathering— an  event  we  bequeath  to 
our  future  generations. 

For  us,  this  gathering  represents  the  real- 
ization of  our  most  fervent  dream.  It  was  an 
outpouring  of  love,  of  joy— a  celebration  of 

life. 

Most  of  you  will  probably  agree  that  this 
gathering  could  not  have  taken  place  10  or 
20  years  ago.  It  took  time  for  wounds  to 
heal  enough  for  us  to  meet.  This  is  why  this 
event  took  almost  40  years  to  come  into 
being,  and  that  is  why  we  shall  never  meet 
as  one  group  again. 

Purpose.  We  have  an  obligation  to  fulfill. 
During  the  years  in  the  camps,  I  remem- 
ber-as you  do— that  overpowering  will— to 
survive,  to  live— another  day. 

And  so,  in  words,  however  inadequate,  we 
must  continue  to  tell  the  story.  That  obliga- 
tion is  ours  today.  Tomorrow  it  will  fall  to 
our  children,  then  to  theirs.  That  is  Jewish 
tradition,  that  is  Jewish  responsibility. 

We  owe  it  to  those  who  are  no  longer  with 
us. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves. 

We  owe  it  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Already  something  constructive  has 
emerged  from  this  gathering.  Represented 
here  were  almost  1,000  members  of  the 
second  generation— our  children  and  grand- 
children. I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
they  have  formed  here  in  Jerusalem  a 
second  generation  international  network 
whose  major  purpose  will  be  to  carry  on  the 
memory  of  the  holocaust. 

The  first  conference  will  be  held  within  14 
months.  We  are  proud  of  you. 

Like  you,  I  will  never  forget  this  week,  the 
seeking,  the  finding,  the  first  look  of  recog- 
nition: Aren't  you?  Weren't  you?  Block  14? 
Kommando  35?  From  the  Ghetto? 

The  embrace— the  touch— God.  how  good 
it  felt  to  see  each  other,  to  be  together— the 
tears,  the  smiles,  the  memories,  the  stories. 

I  met  a  man  from  Atlanta. 

Will  you  forget  the  posters  on  the  wall  in 
the  vUlage? 

Do  you  know  this  one?  .  .  .  Anyone  from 
Lodz?  .  .  .  Anyone  from  Kassel? 

It  will  take  a  while  to  climb  down  from 
the  emotional  high  of  this  unforgettable 
and  unrepeatable  week.  As  long  as  I  live  the 
faces  of  these  four  days  will  be  indelibly 
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etched  in  my  memory,  when  our  tears 
turned  to  laughter  and  our  sadness  to  joy. 
When  we  first  met  on  Monday  at  Yad 
Vashem  our  senses  were  filled  with  the 
burning  memories  of  the  past. 

Tonight  our  eyes  are  filled  with  joy. 

Our  ears  have  heard  the  laughter. 

Thank  God,  thank  God,  for  letting  us 
have  this  day.* 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HODSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  Augiist  19, 
1981.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Agricultural  Exports 
The  United  SUtes  is  the  world's  leading 
supplier  of  agricultural  products.  We  have 
46  percent  of  the  world's  trade  in  wheat.  73 
percent  of  the  market  in  feed  grains,  and  84 
percent  of  the  trade  in  soybeans.  Despite 
the  embargo  on  shipment  of  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  agricultural  exports  reached 
$40.5  billion  last  year— the  eleventh  consec- 
utive record- up  27  percent  from  the  previ- 
ous year.  This  year  we  should  reach  $46  bil- 
lion. The  growth,  of  course,  has  not  been 
entirely  due  to  inflation.  While  the  dollars 
brought  in  by  agricultural  exports  have  in- 
creased more  than  sixfold  during  the  past 
decade,  the  physical  tonnage  of  exports  has 
more  than  doubled.  More  than  one  of  every 
four  dollars  earned  by  American  farmers 
comes  from  sales  abroad. 

Today,  we  use  138  million  acres— about 
one  acre  of  cropland  in  every  three— just  to 
produce  for  export.  American  farmers 
export  two-thirds  of  their  wheat,  almost 
two-thirds  of  their  rice,  half  of  their  soy- 
beans, three-fifths  of  their  cotton,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  their  com.  In  1980,  36  per- 
cent of  our  agricultural  exports  went  to 
Japan,  Canada,  and  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe,  21  percent  went  to  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  17  percent  went  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Indiana  ranks  eighth  in  the  nation  in 
exports  of  all  commodities,  fourth  in  ex- 
ports of  feed  grains,  and  fifth  in  exports  of 
soybeans. 

In  the  1980's.  agricultural  exports  are  ex- 
pected to  be  just  as  important  as  they  were 
in  the  1970's.  Experts  say  that  the  days  of 
overproduction  and  surpluses  are  gone,  and 
that  we  are  entering  a  new  period  in  which 
we  will  have  to  lift  output  if  we  are  to  meet 
an  increasingly  delicate  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  worldwide.  Key  factors 
underlying  the  anticipated  demand  for  our 
agricultural  exports  include  the  constant  in- 
crease in  the  world's  population,  the  wide- 
spread desire  for  better  diets,  and  the  limit- 
ed ability  of  foreign  countries  to  expand 
their  production  of  food  significantly.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  demand  is  expected 
to  double  for  wheat  and  triple  for  rice.  Ex- 
ports of  com  should  increase  from  60  to  80 
percent,  and  exports  of  soybeans  should  at 
least  double.  Since  the  consumption  of  food 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  will  grow  faster 
than  foreign  output  of  food,  the  widening 
gap  will  have  to  be  filled  by  food  from  the 
United  States  and  a  handful  of  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Argentina. 

Given  the  importance  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States— and  to  Indiana 
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and  the  Ninth  District  in  particular— we 
must  try  our  best  to  increase  them.  There 
are  several  general  guidelines  we  should 
follow  to  help  us  serve  the  markets  that  will 
be  opening  to  us  in  the  years  ahead.  Here 
are  ten  suggestions: 

We  should  resist  monetary  policies  that 
favor  high  interest  rates:  High  interest  rates 
push  up  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  relation 
to  other  currencies,  which  in  tum  makes 
our  exports  cost  more  and  our  competitors' 
cost  less. 

We  should  expand  our  export  credit  pro- 
grams: Though  only  5  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports  are  backed  by  these  pro- 
grams, they  make  it  easier  to  export  to  less 
likely  customers,  such  as  those  nations  with 
limited  experience  in  trade. 

We  must  use  these  programs  to  improve 
the  "infrastructure"  of  importing  countries: 
Inadequate  receiving,  handling,  and  storage 
facilities  cut  demand  for  our  agricultural 
products  in  many  nations,  so  we  should  help 
these  nations  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments. 

We  must  improve  our  own  infrastructure. 
Our  marketing  and  transport  facilities  are 
sometimes  stretched  to  the  limit  today,  so 
they  will  have  to  be  improved  if  agricultural 
products  are  to  be  delivered  on  schedule  and 
in  good  condition. 

We  should  fight  against  protectionism. 
Protectionism  threatens  any  major  expan- 
sion of  our  agricultural  exports  because 
other  nations  may  raise  barriers  against  us 
if  we  raise  barriers  against  them. 

We  should  redirect  our  effort  to  develop 
markets.  Promotional  activities  should  be 
"targeted"  to  countries  such  as  Algeria,  Mo- 
rocco, China.  Brazil,  and  Chile,  which  will 
be  our  most  probable  customers  in  the 
1980's. 

We  must  continue  to  negotiate  bilateral 
agreements  to  supply  food  to  other  coun- 
tries. Bilateral  agreements  make  trade  more 
predictable  and  protect  our  farmers  and 
consumers  from  the  potentially  severe  ef- 
fects of  sudden  bursts  of  demand. 

We  must  insulate  our  farmers  from  the  111 
effects  of  embargoes.  Embargoes  hurt  our 
fanners  financially  and  damage  our  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  supplier,  but  we  can  par- 
tially offset  these  effects  by  hiking  price 
supports  automatically  when  food  is  embar- 
goed. 

We  should  encourage  competition  among 
agricultural  exporters.  Since  four  large  com- 
panies conduct  the  bulk  of  world  trade  in 
grains,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  com- 
petitive co-ops  and  trading  companies  to  get 
involved  in  export  programs. 

We  should  cut  excessive  and  expensive 
regulations.  Agricultural  exports  could  be 
increased  if  we  deregulated  trade  by,  for  ex- 
ample, clarifying  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  reducing  taxes  on 
American  salesmen  who  reside  abroad.* 


WHY  DOES  SPOTLIGHT  ATTACK 
THE  REAL  ANTI-COMMUNISTS? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lib- 
erty Lobby  and  its  publication.  Spot- 
light, claim  to  be  patriotic  and  anti- 
Communist.  If  in  fact  they  are  what 
they  claim,  why  do  they  spend  their 
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time  attacking  the  conservative  anti- 
Communists  while  at  the  same  time 
they  collaborate  with  the  strange  left- 
ist cult  headed  by  Lyndon  LaRouche? 

Perhaps  the  common  thread  binding 
the  interests  of  Liberty  Lobby  to  the 
LaRouche  group  is  that  they  both  sup- 
port the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation, the  Soviet  Unions  favorite  ter- 
rorist puppet  movement,  and  that 
both  organizations  are  anti-Semitic. 

Spotlight  for  September  7,  1981.  car- 
ried a  three-page  attack  on  this  Con- 
gressman: Robert  Welch,  the  founder 
of  the  John  Birch  Society:  John  Rees, 
the  Washington  editor  of  the  Review 
of  the  News:  and  Herbert  Romerstein, 
a  congressional  staffer.  Robert  Welch 
needs  no  defense:  he  was  fighting  com- 
munism long  before  the  Spotlight  edi- 
tors discovered  direct  mail  fundraising. 
However,  a  few  of  the  Liberty  Lobby/ 
Spotlight  distortions  deserve  correc- 
tion. 

Interestingly  enough,  much  of  the 
Spotlight  article  appears  to  have  been 
lifted  from  the  writings  of  the  La 
Rouche  cult.  That  cult  uses  a  variety 
of  organizational  names  including  the 
National  Caucus  of  Labor  Committees, 
the  U.S.  Labor  Party,  and  the  Nation- 
al Democratic  Policy  Committee.  The 
attacks  by  LaRouche's  leftists  draw 
heavily  on  such  pro-Communist 
sources  as  Philip  Agee's  Counter-Spy 
magazine,  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
and  the  Nation. 

These  attacks  from  Liberty  Lobby 
and  Spotlight  are  continuing  and 
remain  wildly  inaccurate.  In  the  Spot- 
light edition  dated  September  14,  for 
example,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  my  office  and 
muckraking  columnist  Jack  Anderson. 
My  colleagues  by  now  are  well  aware 
of  how  Anderson  and  I  feel  about  each 
other,  and  how  inane  is  such  an  allega- 
tion. 

The  charges  against  this  Congress- 
man and  Mr.  Robert  Welch  by  Spot- 
light attack  center  around  our  support 
for  John  Rees,  a  journalist  who  has 
for  some  15  years  exposed  terrorist 
and  subversive  threats  to  America,  and 
in  doing  so  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  experts  in  this  field.  The  infor- 
mation published  by  Spotlight  about 
Mr.  Rees  is  highly  inaccurate.  What  is 
particularly  interesting  is  that  the 
Spotlight  material  consists  of  the 
same  errors  of  fact  found  in  the  at- 
tacks published  by  the  overtly  leftist 
LaRouche  group.  As  any  teacher  can 
tell  you,  when  two  students  come  up 
with  the  same  error  in  a  paper,  one  of 
them  is  copying. 

For  example,  here  is  how  La- 
Rouche's Executive  Intelligence 
Review  publication  reported  the  fact 
that  author  Grace  Metalious  left  her 
fortune  to  John  Rees: 

Subject  is  named  in  Metalious's  will.  How- 
ever, he  relinquished  any  claim  when  it  was 
discovered  the  estate  owed  $200,000  to  the 
government. 
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The  same  story  in  Spotlight: 
Rees  was  named  sole  heir  to  her  estate, 
but  renounced  his  legacy  quickly  when  he 
learned     it     consisted     of     approximately 
$200,000  in  debts. 

Spotlight's  copying  of  the  LaRouche 
material  is  obvious,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, both  Liberty  Lobby  and  the 
LaRouche  ci^  preferred  to  publish  a 
major  distortion  rather  than  publish 
the  truth  which  is  a  matter  of  easily 
checkable  public  record.  The  facts  are 
that  the  Metalious  estate  was  assessed 
on  February  26,  1964,  at  over 
$1,000,000  and  that  4  days  after  he 
found  he  had  been  named  heir,  John 
Rees  signed  legal  documents  renounc- 
ing all  claims  to  the  fortune  in  favor 
of  the  Metalious  children.  His  concept 
of  morality  required  that  he  give  the 
fortune  to  the  Metalious  children. 

These  facts  were  widely  reported  by 
American  newspapers  and  magazines. 
But  LaRouche's  Communists  chose  to 
print  a  lie  and  Spotlight  chose  to  copy 
and  republish  the  same  lie. 

Both  the  LaRouche  group,  which 
admits  it  is  a  Communist  organization, 
and  Liberty  Lobby's  Spotlight  attack 
the  role  John  Rees  played  in  Newark. 
N.J..  in  1967  and  1968  against  the 
Communist-instigated  rioting.  In  fact 
they  seem  both  fascinated  and 
alarmed  by  the  success  of  John  Rees 
in  calming  the  community  tensions 
that  led  to  rioting,  loss  of  human  life, 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage. 

The  Spotlight  story,  based  on  the 
version  of  events  compiled  by  La 
Rouche's  leftists,  accuses  Rees  of 
being  a  "public  ally  of  left-wing  dissi- 
dent groups."  In  fact,  in  Newark  John 
Rees  was  well  known  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Police  Department  and  close 
friend  of  Police  Commissioner  Domin- 
ick  Spina  who  aided  in  stopping  the  ri- 
oting being  promoted  by  Communist- 
led  agitators. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  LaRouche 
material  indicates  that  their  com- 
plaint against  Rees  was  that  he  was  at- 
tempting to  "pacify"  the  situation— in 
other  words,  end  the  rioting.  This  is 
the  substance  of  an  article  attacking 
John  Rees  in  the  newspaper  of 
Lyndon  LaRouche.  New  Solidarity, 
January  8,  1973,  entitled  'The  1967 
Riot  and  the  Police-Baraka  Deal." 

In  their  attack,  the  LaRouche  left- 
ists charged  that  the  efforts  to  end 
the  rioting  by  gaining  the  support  of 
all  Newark  community  spokesmen  and 
leaders  were  "mainly  pursued  by  the 
local  police  authorities  and  by  the 
anti-Conmiunist  cranks  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee" 
and  consisted  of  the  fabrication  and 
dissemination  of  what  they  termed 
"Communist  conspiracy  theories." 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  John 
Rees  and  Herbert  Romerstein,  then  an 
investigator  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  was  able  to 
organize  a  radio  program  during  which 
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the  Newark  Police  Department:  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  white  groups,  An- 
thony Imperiale:  and  the  leader  of  a 
black  militant  group.  LeRoi  Jones— 
now  known  as  Imamu  Amiri  Baraka— 
urged  the  rioters  to  stop  rioting,  and 
said  that  the  violence  only  benefited 
the  white  Marxists  from  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  led  by  Tom 
Hayden.  who  had  come  into  Newark  to 
instigate  the  violence. 

At  that  time.  1967  and  1968.  Lyndon 
LaRouche's  Communist  cult  was  part 
of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Soci- 
ety and  used  the  name  the  "SDS 
Labor  Committees."  I  can  understand 
why  LaRouche's  leftists  hate  Rees  and 
Romerstein.  They  spoiled  their  riots. 
But  why  should  Liberty  Lobby,  which 
claims  to  be  both  patriotic  and  anti- 
Communist,  jump  in  on  LaRouche's 
side? 

Both  Spotlight  and  the  LaRouche 
Executive  Intelligence  Review  report 
some  confused  and  particularly 
strange  story  alleging  some  kind  of  re- 
lationship between  John  Rees  and  the 
Hanaf i  Muslim  terrorists  who  staged 
armed  takeovers  of  three  buildings  in 
Washington  in  1977,  killing  a  young 
college  reporter  and  holding  hundreds 
of  people  hostage  at  gunpoint.  Rees' 
only  connection  with  the  Hanafi  ter- 
rorists is  that  as  a  journalist  he  wrote 
an  article  about  the  incident. 

The  LaRouche  allegation  had  some 
elements  that  the  Spotlight  crowd  was 
too  embarrassed  to  report.  LaRouche's 
Communists  complained,  however, 
that  this  Congressman  "cited  this  inci- 
dent as  the  raison  d'etre  for  imposing 
drastic  internal  security  measures 
upon  the  U.S.  population." 

This  Congressman  indeed  pointed  to 
the  Hanafi  Muslim  terrorist  action  as 
one  of  the  reasons  we  need  to  reestab- 
lish our  internal  security  defenses. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  once  had  an 
informant  in  the  Hanafi  Muslim  move- 
ment. The  Hanafi  group  had  a  history 
of  involvement  in  violence.  When  the 
police  intelligence  program  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  was  destroyed,  that  in- 
formant was  pulled  out  of  the  Hanafi 
group.  Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  place,  the  Hanafis  would  have  been 
arrested  before  the  violence  took  place 
and  the  deaths  and  injuries  and 
trauma  suffered  by  irmocent  people 
would  have  been  prevented. 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  Com- 
munists of  LaRouche's  U.S.  Labor 
Party  are  upset  by  my  calls  for  in- 
creases in  our  internal  security  de- 
fenses. But  if  Spotlight  is  supposed  to 
be  anti-Conununist,  I  do  not  know  why 
they  are  upset. 

So  we  come  to  the  truth  about  John 
Rees.  He  is  a  journalist  and  has  been  a 
journalist  for  many  years.  He  has 
always  gone  after  solid  news  stories, 
and  especially  the  news  behind  the 
news  relating  to  politics,  foreign 
policy,  terrorism,  and  subversion.  John 
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Rees  realized  that  in  order  to  write  ac- 
curately and  perceptively  about  the  vi- 
olence-oriented subversive  and  revolu- 
tionary groups,  a  journalist  needed  to 
be  acquainted  both  with  the  rank  and 
file  and  with  leaders.  For  10  years  he 
was  able  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
most  anti-American  radical  groups.  As 
a  journalist,  he  reported  on  those  ac- 
tivities in  his  newsletter.  Information 
Digest,  and  in  segments  of  the  mass 
media  including  CBS  News<  Human 
Events,  the  Review  of  the  News.  Na- 
tional Review,  and  other  publications. 

John  Rees  has  always  understood 
that  a  journalist  also  has  responsibil- 
ities under  the  law  to  society.  When 
he  observed  activities  or  obtained  doc- 
uments showing  evidence  of  law  break- 
ing or  of  threats  to  our  internal  securi- 
ty, he  made  that  information  available 
to  the  appropriate  U.S.  Government 
agencies.  He  has  done  that  since  1967, 
when  he  first  started  writing  about 
the  violence-prone  extremist  and  for- 
eign-dominated subversive  organiza- 
tions in  America.  In  fact,  in  1967.  fol- 
lowing the  Newark  riots,  John  Rees 
came  to  Capitol  Hill  and  provided  evi- 
dence on  the  Newark  riots  as  a  jour- 
nalist eyewitness.  This  was  followed  in 
1968  by  his  testimony  in  a  secret  ses- 
sion of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  the  Commu- 
nists and  subversive  involvement  in 
the  riots  at  the  Democratic  Party  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago. 

John  Rees  is  not,  as  the  LaRouche 
Communists  and  Liberty  Lobby's  self- 
styled  conservative  anti-Communists 
have  charged,  an  intelligence  agent  for 
the  Israeli  Mossad,  the  British,  for  the 
Soviet  KGB,  or  for  any  other  foreign 
intelligence  agency.  The  truth  is  so 
simple  the  Communist  left  and  their 
anti-Semitic  pseudo-conservative  allies 
carmot  accept  it.  But  the  truth  re- 
mains that  John  Rees  is  simply  a  good 
journalist  who  has  done  a  valuable 
service  in  alerting  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government 
to  the  threats  against  our  security 
from  terrorist,  subversive,  totalitarian, 
and  extremist  organizations.  John 
Rees  deserves  commendations  and  ac- 
colades from  Americans,  not  the  vitu- 
perative smears  and  innuendos  origi- 
nated by  Lyndon  LaRouche's  minions 
and  repeated  by  Liberty  Lobby's  Spot- 
light. 

Both  Spotlight  and  the  LaRouche 
publications  also  attack  Herbert  Ro- 
merstein, former  minority  chief  inves- 
tigator for  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  a  longtime  con- 
gressional staffer.  He  is  presently  a 
professional  staff  member  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee.  While 
the  LaRouchians  smear  Herbert  Ro- 
merstein of  being  an  agent  of  Israeli 
intelligence.  Liberty  Lobby's  Spotlight 
copyists  translate  that  as  an  "agent  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League." 

The  truth  is  that  Herbert  Romer- 
stein, a  conservative  American,  is  not 
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connected  with  the  ADL  and  never 
has  been.  Neither  has  he  been  in- 
volved with  Mossad  or  any  other  for- 
eign intelligence  agency. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Romerstein  has  been 
granted  some  of  the  highest  security 
clearances  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Those  clearances  were  granted  to  him 
after  extensive,  full  field  investiga- 
tions by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, and  under  no  circumstances 
could  be  granted  to  someone  connect- 
ed with  any  foreign  intelligence  serv- 
ice. 

Spotlight  copies  a  LaRouche  charge 
that  Mr.  Romerstein  somehow  is  anti- 
American  Legion.  The  truth  is  that  he 
has  written  about  Soviet  Union's  sup- 
port for  terrorism  in  the  American 
Legion  magazine.  He  has  also  written 
a  recent  pamphlet  about  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  backing  for  international 
terrorism,  which  is  presently  being  dis- 
tributed and  which  I  highly  recom- 
mend to  all  my  colleagues  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Herbert  Romerstein's  consistent 
work  against  Soviet-support  interna- 
tional terrorism  undoubtedly  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  LaRouchians  attack 
him.  Soviet  support  for  international 
terrorism  is  one  of  the  facts  La 
Rouche's  leftists  work  very  hard  to 
conceal. 

Both  Spotlight  and  the  LaRouche 
magazine  make  the  point  that  Romer- 
stein was  once  a  Communist.  That  is 
no  secret.  From  the  age  of  15  to  17  he 
was.  But  at  age  19.  Herbert  Romer- 
stein was  the  first  witness  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  and  reveal  the  Com- 
munist plans  to  subvert  American 
youth.  Furthermore,  for  the  past  30 
years.  Herbert  Romerstein  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  and  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment intelligence  agencies  in  inves- 
tigating the  activities  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

After  investigating  Communist  ac- 
tivities for  the  State  of  New  York.  Ro- 
merstein became  an  investigator  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  He  was  later  promoted  to 
minority  chief  investigator  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee. 
He  is  very  highly  regarded  as  an 
expert  on  Communist  activities  and 
had  frequently  testified  before  various 
congressional  and  administrative 
bodies  on  the  subject. 

An  interesting  charge  by  the  LaRou- 
chian  leftists  which  Spotlight  avoided 
using  was  that  Romerstein  was.  'used 
as  a  spokesman  at  World  Youth  Festi- 
vals under  programs  organized  by 
World  Federalist  and  CIA  Director 
Cord  Myer." 

The  facts  are  that  the  World  Youth 
Festivals  in  question  were  Communist 
youth  operations  held  in  Vierma  in 
1959  and  in  Helsinki  in   1962.   Cord 
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Meyer,  who  was  never  the  Director  of 
CIA.  but  a  CIA  official,  organized  a 
group  of  students  from  the  leftist  Na- 
tional Students  Association  to  attend 
the  festivals.  Herbert  Romerstein's 
role  was  something  quite  dramatically 
different,  and  was  described  by  Joseph 
Keeley  in  his  biography  of  Alfred 
Kohlberg  called  "The  China  Lobby 
Man."  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  late  Alfred  Kohlberg  was  a  long- 
time active  anti-Communist  and  also  a 
founder  of  the  American  Jewish 
League  Against  Communism. 
As  Joseph  Keeley  wrote: 

Recently  many  Americans  were  shocked 
to  leam  that  our  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  subsidized  the  left-wing  Nation- 
al Student  Association  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000,000.  and  that  some  of  this  money  had 
been  used  to  send  American  college  students 
to  international  student  gatherings.  An  in- 
teresting footnote  to  this  is  provided  by  an- 
other of  Alfred  Kohlberg's  ventures  into 
international  relations  this  time  by  means 
of  an  informal  organization  informally  es- 
tablished. 

In  1959  he  was  approached  by  Herbert  Ro- 
merstein. who  had  done  some  work  for  him 
previously.  A  huge  international  Communist 
rally  called  the  Seventh  World  Youth  Festi- 
val was  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Vienna  in 
the  siunmer  of  that  year  and  Romerstein 
got  the  idea  of  attending  with  a  small 
group.  The  gathering  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  to  be  held  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  this  gave  non-Communists  a 
chance  to  participate. 

Kohlberg  liked  the  idea  and  took  the  initi- 
ative in  raising  a  fund  of  approximately 
$10,000  to  send  Romerstein  and  seven 
others  to  Vienna.  When  the  festival  opened, 
approximately  17,000  people  were  present. 
Of  these  roughly  400  were  Americans,  and 
of  the  American  group  approximately  a 
hundred  were  "sponsored"  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, presumably  by  the  CIA.  However, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  entire  delegation  of 
government-sponsored  U.S.  students  provid- 
ed as  much  anti-Communist  propaganda  as 
the  handful  subsidized  by  Kohlberg. 

One  of  Romerstein's  projects  was  to  have 
2,000  pamphlets  printed  en  route  in  Germa- 
ny, addressed  to  the  youths  attending  the 
festival.  These  pamphlets,  printed  in 
German.  English.  Chinese,  and  Russian, 
contained  a  heavy  charge  of  the  usual  Com- 
munist cliches,  as  camouflage.  But  in  addi- 
tion they  stressed  something  that  was 
anathema  to  the  Reds— freedom.  The  pam- 
phlets exhorted  the  youths  attending  the 
festival  to  fight  for  freedom  for  all  peoples, 
including  Hungarians  and  Tibetans.  When 
the  commisars  running  the  festival  learned 
of  the  hoax  they  were  furious.  Indignantly 
the  hand-picked  "United  States  delegation" 
(not  those  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment) condemned  the  pamphlets  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  press.  One  revealing  sentence  of 
this  declared:  "Prom  whom  and  with  what 
authority  do  the  authors  and  disseminators 
[sic]  of  this  particular  piece  of  ill-meaning 
literature  speak?" 

A  small  riot  took  place  when  the  big 
parade  of  August  2nd  was  about  to  begin. 
Kohlberg's  delegates  at  that  point  unfurled 
banners  reading  "Remember  Hungary." 
"Remember  Tibet."  and  "What  About 
Soviet  Imperialism?"  This  was  too  much  for 
the  comrades.  The  New  York  Times  of 
August  3rd  told  how  the  small  group  was 
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beaten  up.  Charles  W.  Wiley,  one  of  them, 
was  knocked  to  the  ground  by  Communist 
"enforcers"  and  his  wife  Katina.  seven 
months  pregnant,  was  cut  and  bruised. 
Thanks  to  the  prompt  action  of  Austrian 
policemen  there  were  no  serious  injuries, 
and  the  little  band  was  rescued  from  the  fu- 
rious Reds. 

As  for  the  larger  group  from  America, 
present  under  goverrunent  auspices,  their 
activities  were  considerably  more  genteel 
and  refined,  as  befitted  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  liberal  persuasion.  They  caused  the 
Communists  no  trouble  at  all.  One  of  the 
Kohlberg  group  told  me  with  amusement  of 
their  attitude. 

"They  made  it  plain  that  they  deplored 
our  actions,  which  they  insisted  were  undig- 
nified and  not  the  proper  way  to  build 
friendship  and  understanding." 

The  Communist  leaders  made  a  more  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  propaganda  deficit 
that  had  been  incurred.  In  a  New  York 
Times  story  dated  October  26,  1959,  under 
the  headline  "Reds  Displeased  With  Red 
Pete,"  several  reasons  were  given  for  their 
failure.  A  stiecial  eleven-member  evaluating 
committee,  comprised  of  top  Communist 
Party  officials,  leveled  strong  criticism  at 
the  festival  committee  for  their  "underesti- 
mation of  the  effectiveness  of  opposition 
groups  and  individuals,  both  in  their  influ- 
ence on  delegates  and  in  their  criticism  of 
the  Communist  aims  of  the  festival. 

At  the  time  of  those  two  Communist 
World  Youth  Festivals,  Herbert  Ro- 
merstein  was  not  working  with  the 
CIA,  which  had  organized  a  leftist 
American  youth  representation  at  the 
festivals.  On  the  contrary,  Herbert  Ro- 
merstein  was  a  very  active  member  of 
the  conservative  American  students 
group  that  fought  effectively  against 
the  Communists. 

And  so,  again,  I  can  understand  why 
the  Communist  totalitarian  followers 
of  Lyndon  LaRouche  hate  Herbert  Ro- 
merstein,  one  of  the  most  articulate 
and  effective  enemies  of  communism 
in  this  country.  But  why  does  Liberty 
Lobby,  which  says  it  is  patriotic  and 
anti-Communist,  tell  such  lies  about 
him? 

These  examples  are  typical  of  the 
sorts  of  charges  and  smears  leveled 
against  Jonn  Rees  and  Herbert  Ro- 
merstein  and  other  anti-Communists. 
It  would  take  a  book  to  examine,  ana- 
lyze, and  refute  all  of  them.  But  all 
are  equally  inaccurate,  distorted,  and 
untrue. 

These  articles  appearing  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  leftist  LaRouche  clique 
and  in  Liberty  Lobby's  Spotlight  at- 
tacking this  Congressman  and  other 
active  anti-Communists  make  clear  a 
strange  relationship  between  the  sup- 
posedly anti-Communist  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  Communist  National 
Caucus  of  Labor  Committees/U.S. 
Labor  Party/National  Democratic 
Policy  Committee. 

In  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
LaRouche  clique  called  the  New 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  Bulle- 
tin, and  subtitled  "LaRouche  Chal- 
lenges 'Spike  Hoax,' "  LaRouche  de- 
scribes the  relationship  between  his 
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organization    and    the    Soviet    KGB. 
LaRouche  said: 

Once  Soviet  circles  Judged  that  my  associ- 
ates and  I  were  tied  to  top  circles  of  the  U.S. 
intelligence  community,  both  KOB  and 
other  Soviet  agencies  began  dropping  mes- 
sages for  U.S.  intelligence  community  infor- 
mation into  our  laps.  We  became,  in  that 
sense,  like  the  spooks'  letter-box  drop,  the 
proverbial  hole  in  the  third  oak  tree  from 
the  comer.  Since  all  of  our  electronic  and 
mail  communications  have  been  under  total 
surveillance  of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  any  message  we  received  was  auto- 
matically delivered  immediately  to  both  rel- 
evant and  irrelevant  elements  of  the  U.S.  In- 
telligence community  within  minutes  or 
hours,  without  any  further  effort  on  our 
part.  This  activity  supplemented  our  own 
intelligence  evaluations  work  which  was 
routinely  made  available  to  the  intelligence 
community  through  the  relevant  publica- 
tions of  my  associates  and  myself. 

Despite  its  many  glaring  inaccura- 
cies, LaRouche's  statement  raises 
some  interesting  questions. 

First  though,  the  inaccuracies  in- 
clude the  allegation  that  the  National 
Security  Agency  was  monitoring  La- 
Rouche's communications.  This  is 
clearly  untrue.  No  U.S.  Government 
agency  has  monitored  any  of  the  La- 
Rouche organization's  communica- 
tions or  any  other  of  the  activites  of 
the  LaRouchians  since  the  FBI  closed 
their  case  on  the  group  in  1976.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  FBI  erred  in  closing  its 
investigation  of  this  violence-prone 
radical  crackpot  group. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  that  some- 
how the  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  take 
seriously  the  "intelligence  informa- 
tion" provided  by  this  crackpot  ex- 
tremist group.  They  most  assuredly  do 
not. 

But  what  appears  to  be  true  is  that 
the  KGB  has  fed  information  to  the 
LaRouche  clique,  and  that  that  KGB 
disinformation  found  its  way  into  the 
propaganda  publications  of  the  Na- 
tional Caucus  of  Labor  Committees/ 
U.S.  Labor  Party. 

Analysis  of  the  LaRouche/U.S. 
Labor  Party  publications  indicates 
that  on  almost  every  major  interna- 
tional issue,  the  LaRouche  clique 
comes  out  on  the  Soviet  side  of  the 
discussion. 

Furthermore,  LaRouche's  admission 
that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  LaRouchians  and  the  KGB 
has  been  confirmed  by  other  sources, 
including  other  leaders  of  the  La- 
Rouche cult  who  have  boasted  of  their 
close  relationships  with  persons  in  the 
Soviet  U.N.  mission.  A  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  Soviet  U.N.  mission  per- 
sonnel are  KGB  officers. 

If  Liberty  Lobby  and  its  publication. 
Spotlight,  intend  to  continue  to  claim 
to  be  anti-Communist,  it  is  incumbent 
for  them  to  explain  why  they  ally 
themselves  with  Lyndon  LaRouche's 
Communists,  and  why  they  spend 
their  time  attacking  those  on  the 
front  line  of  the  fight  against  Ameri- 
ca's Communist  enemies. 
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Over  the  years.  Liberty  Lobby  has 
attacked  many  of  the  most  active  anti- 
Communists  and  conservatives  in 
America,  including  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell, 
founder  of  the  Moral  Majority,  and 
many  distinguished  men  and  women 
now  serving  in  President  Reagan's 
Cabinet. 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  Liberty  Lobby 
is  not  really  anti-Communist.  It  is  an 
anti-Semitic  organization  pretending 
to  be  patriotic.  In  fact  the  leaders  of 
Liberty  Lobby  target  as  their  enemies 
all  anti-Communists  who  stand  up 
against  terrorism  carried  out  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  and  the  lunatic  regime  in  Libya. 

In  sum  Liberty  Lobby  is  a  fraud,  an 
organization  so  captive  of  its  patholog- 
ical hatreds  that  it  prefers  to  ally 
itself  with  the  Communists  against 
those  who  defend  America  against  its 
enemies.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF 
CHRISTOPHER  BIERBAUM 


HON.  CUNT  ROBERTS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  13,  1981. 
Christopher  John  Bierbaum  of  Beres- 
ford,  S.  Dak.,  will  receive  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America— the  elevation  to  Eagle  Scout. 

This  award,  and  enduring  symbol  of 
dedication  and  commitment  to  the 
values  revered  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  will 
long  remain  a  source  of  pride  to  Chris- 
topher and  his  family.  In  recognition 
of  his  efforts,  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  join  me  in  congratulating 
Christopher  for  securing  this  high 
honor. 

This  accomplishment  represents  the 
finest  tradition  of  the  youth  of  South 
Dakota,  and  I  am  proud  to  honor 
Christopher  Bierbaum  here  today.* 


INTEREST  RATES  HINDERING 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  exces- 
sively high  interest  rates  is  the  one 
factor  currently  standing  in  the  way  of 
American  economic  recovery.  During 
the  recent  district  work  period.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  numer- 
ous constituents— most  of  whom  ex- 
pressed their  deep  concern  over  the 
present  level  of  interest  rates.  As  a 
new  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
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press  utilize  sound  economic  principles 
in  addressing  this  crucial  problem. 

One  lasting  legacy  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  devastatingly 
high  rate  of  Inflation.  For  the  most 
part,  this  inflation  has  been  fueled  by 
the  Federal  Government's  policy  of 
deficit  spending. 

In  order  to  finance  this  deficit,  the 
Government  has  entered  the  private 
capital  market  and  has  borrowed,  at 
high-interest  rates,  money  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  private  busi- 
nesses and  individuals.  The  Govern- 
ment has  also  financed  this  multibil- 
lion-doUar  debt  by  selling  Treasury 
notes  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  This 
sleight-of-hand  creation  of  dollars  has 
only  served  to  push  the  inflation  rate 
higher  and  higher. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  dangerous 
inflation,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  settled  on  a  policy  of  high  interest 
rates.  Yet,  these  high  interest  rates 
are  strangling  American  business.  The 
housing  industry  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  these  excessive  rates.  Re- 
cently released  figures  show  that  for  a 
third  consecutive  month,  California 
homebuilding  has  continued  to  de- 
cline. 

In  July,  homebuilding  in  the  State 
of  California  declined  nearly  12  per- 
cent from  the  already  depressed  levels 
of  June.  But  this  figure  tells  only  part 
of  the  story.  For  businesses  such  as 
furniture,  appliance,  and  textile  con- 
cerns also  suffer  from  this  downward 
spiral  in  housing  starts. 

Similar  examples  of  economic  dis- 
tress can  be  seen  in  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry. Lack  of  available  loans  has  de- 
terred major  domestic  manufacturers 
from  borrowing  the  capital  necessary 
to  modernize  plants  and  expand  pro- 
duction. This  retooling  and  revitaliza- 
tion  is  badly  needed  if  our  industries 
are  to  compete  with  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  is  clear: 
Excessive  interest  rates  must  be  ad- 
justed to  reasonable  levels.  If  this 
problem  is  not  adequately  and  forth- 
rightly  addressed,  then  America  will 
be  condemned  to  suffer  several  more 
years  of  economic  stagnation.* 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  ROY 
WILKINS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Roy  Wilkins,  former  executive 
director  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  in  the  coming  days.  As  we 
listen  to  these  tributes,  remembrances 
and  send  our  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Aminda  Wilson,  I  think  that  it  would 
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be  appropriate  also  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  today  on  this 
great  human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  article 
which  I  am  referring  to  is  touching 
and  unique  because  it  captures  a  dif- 
ferent perspective  on  not  only  the  civil 
rights  achievements  and  the  public's 
image  of  Roy  Wilkins  but  also  pro- 
vides a  commentary  on  his  life  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  Wilkins  family.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Wilkins' 
nephew,  Roger  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Roger  Wilkins  ably 
communicates  in  the  article  the 
warmth  and  compassion  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins as  not  only  the  leader  and  shep- 
herd of  the  civil  rights  movement  but 
also  projects  him  in  that  same  role  as 
a  mentor  and  family  leader.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  illuminates 
the  inspirational  virtues  of  this  great 
human  being  not  only  for  those  of  us 
who  weighed  our  children's  futures  in 
this  Nation  on  his  strength  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  but  also  for 
that  same  kind  of  strength  and  cour- 
age he  provided  his  family. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  so  appropriately  con- 
tinue their  tributes  to  Roy  Wilkins.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record,  the 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled.  "The  Joy  and 
Power— Remembering  Roy  Wilkins' 
Stubborn  Struggle": 
The  Joy  and  the  Power— Remembehing  Roy 
Wilkins'  Stubborn  Struggle 
(By  Roger  Wilkins) 
There  is  a  picture  downstairs  in  the  family 
room  in  our  house  of  a  tall,  black  man  hold- 
ing a  little  black  baby.  It  was  taken  about  49 
years  ago  on  the  day  when  my  Uncle  Roy 
and  I  were  getting  acquainted. 

My  mother,  father  and  I  lived  in  Kansas 
City  then  and  Uncle  Roy  had  just  gone  to 
New  York  to  work  for  the  great  black  schol- 
ar W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  at  the  NAACP  maga- 
zine. The  Crisis.  During  those  years,  my 
father.  Uncle  Roys  younger  brother,  was 
very  sick  and  my  uncle  would  come  from 
New  York  to  visit  us  as  often  as  he  could. 
He  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest  man  I 
knew  and  he  would  hang  his  pants  on  the 
closet  door.  I  thought  that  was  wonderful 
and  so  when  I  got  tall  enough,  to  my  moth- 
er's dismay.  I.  too.  would  hang  my  pants  on 
the  closet  door. 

Roy  Wilkins  wasn't  famous  in  those  days, 
and  when  he  came  to  Kansas  City  for  my 
father's  funeral  40  years  ago.  he  was  just 
my  kind  uncle  from  New  York.  He  took  care 
of  both  Grandpa  and  me  at  the  funeral  and 
when  they  read  thanatopsis  for  Daddy,  he 
touched  my  hand  while  Grandpa  was 
crying.  I  didn't  cry  because  Uncle  Roy  had 
told  me  that  little  men  weren't  supposed  to 
do  that. 

As  the  yeju^  passed  and  my  uncle  became 
more  prominent.  I  saw  him  through  a 
double  lens.  He  was  the  closest  thing  I  had 
to  my  father,  so  I  would  watch  him  closely 
for  hints  of  what  my  father  might  have 
been.  And  then  when  I  grew  up  and  went  to 
the  Justice  Department,  working  on  the 
northern  urban  riots,  though  he  still  hung 
his  pants  on  the  closet  door,  he  was  also  my 
senior  colleague  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
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ment.  He  didn't  want  the  world  to  think 
that  he  had  created  me  and  1  didn't  want 
the  world  to  think  I  had  a  special  pipeline 
to  him.  In  fact,  he  hadn't  and  I  didn't,  but 
we  kept  our  distance  so  the  appearance 
would  match  the  reality. 

But  there  would  be  Christmas  dinners 
when  Uncle  Roy  would  carve  the  turkey  and 
slice  the  ham  and  Aunt  Minnie  would  tell 
my  children  and  me  wonderful  stories  about 
my  father  and  grandfather.  Uncle  Roy  and 
I  would  talk  baseball.  He  was  a  Dodger  fan 
long  before  Jackie  Robinson  came  into  the 
league  and  he  would  use  those  long,  grace- 
ful hands  of  his  to  show  me  how  Pee  Wee 
Reese  used  to  lay  down  a  bunt. 

Those  long,  graceful  hands  almost  got 
him  killed  once.  Thurgood  Marshall  told  me 
that  in  the  1930's.  when  he  and  Uncle  Roy 
disguised  themselves  as  sharecroppers  and 
went  to  Mississippi  to  investigate  conditions 
there,  a  white  storekeeper  in  a  little  town 
noticed  those  hands  and  knew  they  were 
not  a  field  man's  hands. 

"Come  on.  Roy,  let's  get  the  hell  out  of 
here,"  Justice  Marshall  recalls  saying. 

So  the  two  of  them  escaped,  but  Thurgood 
says  they  had  been  there  long  enough  to  get 
what  they  were  after  anyway. 

Before  he  went  to  the  NAACP,  Uncle  Roy 
edited  a  black  weekly  paper  in  Kansas  City. 
He  always  loved  the  English  language  and 
through  his  years  at  the  NAACP  he  kept  an 
old  battered  Underwood  next  to  his  desk  on 
which  he  would  compose  elegant  statements 
and  send  or  take  them  out  to  do  the  battle 
for  Justice  to  which  his  life  was  committed. 
He  did  other  things  in  the  movement,  of 
course.  He  marched  in  demonstrations,  he 
orchestrated  the  March  on  Washington  In 
1963,  he  met  in  rooms  from  battered  shacks 
In  Alabama  to  the  Oval  Office  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  help  shape  strategies  to 
secure  more  Justice  for  Americans. 

But  it  was  the  word  he  loved  and  used 
with  Joy  and  power  in  his  life's  fight. 

In  the  1960's.  people  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration would  tell  me  that  he  was  the 
civil  rights  professional  on  whom  they 
relied.  After  that,  he  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
grew  to  love  each  other.  They  were  men  of 
the  same  generation,  and  both  of  moderate 
origins.  Those  associations  enabled  Uncle 
Roy  to  translate  the  turbulence  in  the 
streets  into  visions  of  the  future  that  were 
comprehensible  to  Washington  policy- 
makers. In  that  way.  Uncle  Roy  and  Martin 
Luther  King  were  closer  partners  than 
either  of  them  ever  acknowledged.  They 
had  different  ways  of  pursuing  freedom, 
you  see,  because  Martin  usually  fought  with 
the  masses  behind  him  on  the  streets,  and 
Uncle  usually  fought  behind  closed  doors. 
They  didn't  always  understand  each  other's 
way. 

Uncle's  hand  was  large  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  And  so 
was  Martin's.  They  were  opposite  sides  of  an 
honorable  coin.  And  they  did  support  each 
other.  I  ran  into  Uncle  Roy  one  day  in  the 
mid-1960's  at  the  shuttle  terminal  at  La 
Guardia  Airport.  "Where  you  going?"  I 
asked.  "Down  to  see  IJ.  Edgar]  Hoover."  he 
replied,  "to  try  to  get  him  off  of  Martin's 
back."  A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  saw  Martin 
at  a  meeting  where  young  militants  were 
calling  my  uncle  an  "Uncle  Tom"  because  of 
his  fierce  belief  in  integration. 

"Tell  Roy  I'm  with  him."  Martin  said. 

Uncle  Roy  won  a  lot  of  honors,  the  great- 
est of  which  was  the  love  and  the  trust  of 
the  people  in  the  NAACP  who  could  afford 
only  to  pay  $2  for  their  memberships.  Some 
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of  my  most  vivid  memories  of  him  were  in 
airports  with  redcaps  shaking  his  hand 
thanking  him  earnestly  for  the  work  he  was 
doing.  He  loved  that  because  he  had  once 
been  a  redcap  himself. 

He  always  had  time  for  the  longest  local 
NAACP  chapter  meetings  and  then  for  the 
lait  person  in  the  room  who  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  after  that.  When  I  was  a  kid  in 
Harlem,  he  would  sometimes  take  me  to 
nearby  meetings  and  when  I  would  come 
bome  hours  later.  I  would  tell  my  mother: 
"Uncle  Roy  sUyed  to  talk  to  the  last  old 
lady  again." 

And  he  was  stubborn.  Once  when  he  was 
down  at  the  LBJ  Ranch,  near  the  end  of  the 
president's  life.  Uncle  Roy  decided  that  he 
was  tired  and  started  up  to  bed.  President 
Johnson  told  him  it  wasn't  time  to  go  to  bed 
because  the  late  news  hadn't  come  on  yet. 

"Mr.  President."  Uncle  Roy  replied, 
"nobody  has  told  me  what  time  to  go  to  bed 
since  my  mother  died,  and  that  was  a  long 
time  ago."  And  then  he  went  to  bed  with 
the  same  dogged  stubbornness  which  he 
had  brought  to  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

We  were  very  different.  Uncle  and  I.  but 
we  loved  each  other  very  much.  Now  he  has 
gone  to  his  final  rest  and  the  family  is  gath- 
ering. So  it  is  time  for  me  to  get  my  pants 
down  from  the  closet  door  and  go.* 


ANTITRUST  CHIEFS  VISION:  NO 
PLACE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
August  1981  issue  of  Dun's  Review,  a 
monthly  publication  for  business  man- 
agers. The  magazine  features  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Big  Shift  in  Antitrust 
Policy,"  an  interview  with  William 
Baxter,  the  new  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. 

As  the  enormity  of  the  DuPont- 
Conoco  merger  sinks  in,  and  as  the 
latest  list  of  corporate  takeover  an- 
nouncements continues  to  grow,  there 
are  many  who  are  wondering  what  the 
Justice  Department's  top  antitrust  of- 
ficial thinks  about  all  this.  Apparent- 
ly, he  thinks  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  control  of  industrial  assets  and 
economic  power  is  just  fine. 

Mr.  Baxter  does  not  beat  around  the 
bush.  He  very  candidly  states  that  he 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  evidence  of 
a  marked  trend  toward  greater  aggre- 
gate concentration  in  our  economy.  In 
fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  he  would 
see  nothing  wrong  with  greater  aggre- 
gate concentration  of  ownership 
throughout  the  world.  These  are  his 
exact  words: 

There  is  nothing  written  in  the  sky  that 
says  that  the  world  would  not  be  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  place  if  there  were  only  100 
companies,  provided  each  one  had  only  1 
percent  of  every  product  and  service 
market. 

Well,  maybe  Mr.  Baxter  would  be 
content   to  find   himself  in   a  world 
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where  there  are  more  national  govern- 
ments than  there  are  business  enter- 
prises, but  I  know  many  people  who 
would  not  be  happy  in  such  a  place. 
The  millions  of  small  businessmen  in 
America  probably  would  not  find  it 
very  satisfactory  living  in  a  world  with 
only  100  companies  controlling  all 
commerce  and  industry,  for  there 
would  be  no  place  for  small  business  in 
such  a  world.  And  I  doubt  that  most 
American  consumers  would  be  very 
happy  living  in  a  society  where  entre- 
preneurs and  local  businessmen  have 
been  completely  displaced  by  multina- 
tional corporations. 

Conglomerate  mergers  apparently 
do  not  cause  Mr.  Baxter  to  lay  awake 
nights.  Neither,  apparently,  do  a 
number  of  questionable  vertical  rela- 
tionships between  producers,  distribu- 
tors, and  consumers.  Here  is  another 
quote  from  the  interview  in  Dun's: 

Vertical  structuring  of  the  economy 
through  long-term  supply  contracts,  exclu- 
sive dealing  arrangements,  territorial  re- 
strictions, the  selling  of  products  in  bundles, 
often  promotes  efficiency. 

What  kind  of  efficiency  is  he  pro- 
moting? The  kind  in  which  we  have 
100  companies  dividing  up  the  world 
into  100  equal  shares?  Perhaps  Mr. 
Baxter  forgets  that  the  British  Crown 
tried  doing  something  similar  with 
royal  charters  to  do  business  in  the 
New  World.  The  American  Revolution 
and  Adam  Smith's  treatise  "On  the 
Wealth  of  Nations"  both  appeared  in 
1776  to  prove  the  error  of  such  con- 
cepts. 

Elsewhere  in  his  interview  with 
Dun's,  Mr.  Baxter  states: 

I  have  no  concerns  about  vertical  mergers 
as  such. 

On  August  26.  testifying  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law, 
the  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
chief  reiterated  his  belief  that  his 
agency  should  not  concern  itself  with 
vertical  mergers  between  suppliers, 
distributors,  and/or  users  of  the  same 
product.  The  next  witness  that  day 
was  David  Clanton,  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Mr. 
Clanton  took  quite  a  different  posi- 
tion, saying  his  agency  feels  that  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  clearly  give  the 
Government  a  responsibility  to  moni- 
tor vertical  merger  activity.  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion  serves  to  under- 
score the  wisdom  of  having  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  antitrust  enforcement  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dun's  Review  labeled 
Mr.  Baxter's  comments  as  being  pro- 
vocative. They  certainly  are.  The  new 
assistant  attorney  general  for  anti- 
trust has  outlined  some  very  radical 
departures  from  the  antitrust  enforce- 
ment policies  of  at  least  the  last  three 
administrations.  And  he  had  signaled 
his  willingness  to  accept  a  vision  of  the 
future  that  I  find  very  troubling. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust, I  intend  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
on  antitrust  enforcement— or  lack  of 
it— by  the  new  administration.  I  do  not 
believe  the  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen in  my  district  would  tolerate 
it  if  I  sat  idly  by  while  we  are  brought 
to  the  point  where  100  Government- 
sized  businesses  control  all  the  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  world.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LILUAN  JANIS  OP 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
one  of  Greater  Cleveland's  finest  citi- 
zens, Lillian  Janis,  has  passed  away. 
Lillian  was  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
love  not  only  to  her  family,  but  to  ail 
who  knew  here.  She  was  a  personal 
role  model  for  me.  The  following  arti- 
cle gives  a  capsule  view  of  her  many 
interests  and  concerns.  All  of  us  will 
miss  her  very  much. 

LiLUAM  Fiedler  Janis.  Started  Labor 
Movement  Career  as  Girl 

As  a  girl  of  12.  Lillian  Fiedler  Janis  start- 
ed her  labor  union  activity  by  walking 
through  the  snow  in  Passaic.  N.J.,  to  solicit 
funds  for  striking  coal  miners. 

She  continued  her  work  for  union  causes 
as  an  adult,  and  during  almost  six  years  as  a 
Shaker  Heights  council  member  worked  for 
other  causes  as  well. 

Mrs.  Janis.  68.  died  yesterday  morning  in 
her  Shaker  Heights  home.  She  had  been  ill 
with  cancer  for  14  months. 

She  resigned  her  council  seat  in  June  be- 
cause of  her  illness.  In  March  she  had  been 
elected  vice  mayor. 

Mrs.  Janis  did  not  finish  high  school  and 
in  the  Depression  years  of  the  1930s  was  a 
member  of  the  Young  People's  Socialist 
League. 

She  was  an  organizer  for  the  Bakery 
Workers  Union  as  well  as  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  early  in  her 
life.  She  met  her  future  husband,  Sam 
Janis.  on  a  bakery  workers  picket  line  in 
Elizabeth.  N.J. 

He  had  been  fired  as  a  presser  in  a  dry 
cleaning  plant  for  trying  to  organize  a 
union. 

She  was  named  an  honorary  member  of 
both  the  Baker's  and  Carpenter's  unions 
many  years  ago. 

While  on  council,  Mrs.  Janis'  special  areas 
of  interest  included  establishing  a  program 
for  older  persons  and  for  the  after-school 
care  of  children.  She  also  was  chairman  of 
the  building  inspection  committee. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Mrs.  Janis  was  a  volun- 
teer remedial  reading  tutor  in  the  Cleveland 
school  system. 

In  1971.  Mrs.  Janis  received  the  New  Fron- 
tier Award  from  the  Cleveland  chapter  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA) 
for  her  work  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Cleve- 
land Grape  Boycott  Committee  and  as  a 
union  organizer.  She  was  also  cited  as  a 
"champion  of  society's  underdogs." 

Also  in  1971.  the  Cleveland  AFL-CIO  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Union  Counselor  Associa- 


tion presented  its  top  community  award  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janis  for  their  union  work  and 
her  participation  in  the  Cleveland  peace 
movement. 

Mrs.  Janis  received  an  award  last  year 
from  the  Ohio  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women. 

She  was  on  the  national  board  of  ADA 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Committee 
for  the  Passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  county  Demo- 
cratic committee  for  six  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  who  re- 
tired in  1978  as  regional  director  and  inter- 
national vice  president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union;  sons. 
Robert  Geneslaw  of  Killsdale,  N.J..  and 
David,  of  Helena.  Mont.;  daughter,  Barbara 
of  Mayfield  Heights,  and  two  grandchil- 
dren.* 


BOTHA  THE  BITER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  came  across  an  article  in  the 
Economist  that  I  found  very  timely, 
and  I  thought  I  would  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 

We  can  all  agree  that  the  issue  of 
South  Africa,  its  apartheid  policy,  and 
its  increased  activity  in  Angola  are  of 
great  concern.  I  think  you  will  also 
agree,  after  reading  this  article,  that 
the  Reagan  administration's  policy  of 
neutrality,  is  not  neutrality  at  all. 
[Prom  the  Economist,  Sept.  5.  1981] 
Botha  the  Biter 

The  Soviet  and  South  African  govern- 
ments were  delighted  by  the  American  use 
of  the  veto  in  the  United  Nations  security 
council  on  Monday  against  a  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  South  African  armed 
forces'  incun:ions  Into  Angola.  Although  the 
motion  was  foolishly  worded,  this  veto  has 
infuriated  mimy  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 
people  of  the  world  who  are  humilated  by 
white  South  Africa's  racial  policies.  It  has 
strenghened  Mr.  Pieter  Botha  and  his 
South  African  cabinet  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  count  on  American  protection.  It 
has  obliged  the  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States  to  stand  apart  from  it. 

These  are  heavy  prices  to  pay.  They  in- 
clude some  practical  prices  in  third  world. 
An  internationally  acceptable  settlement  in 
Namibia— one  that  might  have  got  the 
Cubans  out  of  Angola— will  now  be  harder 
to  get.  Next  time  America  needs  the  help  of 
a  third  party,  as  it  needed  Algeria's  to  get 
its  hostages  out  of  Iran,  some  of  the  neces- 
sary trust  may  be  found  no  longer  to  exist. 
Support  at  the  UN  for  resolutions  condemn- 
ing Russia— as,  for  instance,  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan— may  not  be  so  forth- 
coming in  future.  America  has  forfeited,  at 
least  for  a  time,  some  influence  in  guiding 
economic  development  in  black  Africa  and 
in  moderating  its  extremists.  By  spitting 
into  the  wind  of  change  it  has  encoiu-aged 
the  Qaddafis  of  the  continent.  The  colonel 
was  saying  some  more  extraordinary  things 
this  week. 

neutral  on  whose  side? 

Mr.  Chester  Crocker,  America's  assistant 
secretary  of  sUte  for  African  affairs,  ex- 
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plained  the  policy  by  saying  that  the 
Reagan  administration  aims  to  remain  neu- 
tral as  between  the  South  African  govern- 
ment and  the  black  African  ones.  There  are 
dangers  in  giving  Mr.  Botha's  government 
the  impression  that  the  United  States  is  not 
so  much  "neutral"  as  neutral  on  South  Afri- 
ca's side  (see  page  29).  The  Americans  have 
made  a  mistake  in  assuming  that  the  South 
African  government's  response  to  gentle 
handling  would  be  to  show  a  corresponding 
restraint.  Instead  of  seizing  Mr.  Reagan's 
outstretched  hand.  Mr.  Botha  has  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  bitten  it.  In  recent 
weeks,  beside  the  deep  thrust  into  Angola, 
there  have  been  smaller  but  significant 
South  African  incursions  into  other  black- 
ruled  neighbour  states,  including  for  the 
first  time  into  Lesotho. 

As  previous  reports  had  said  that  there 
might  be  anything  up  to  20.000  Cuban 
troops  in  Angola,  anything  up  to  5.000  East 
Germans  there,  several  thousand  Russian 
technical  advisers  and  several  hundred  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
South  Africans  appear  to  have  captured  one 
Russian  warrant  officer.  Everybody  knew 
that  Angola  had  imported  far  too  many  for- 
eign communists.  "The  effects  of  tougher 
South  African  military  policies  could  have 
destabilising  effects  on  neighbouring  black- 
ruled  states  and  increase  Russia's  chances 
of  putting  in  more  of  the  same.  The  free 
world's  interests  are  the  opposite  of  that. 

There  are  increasing  signs  that  the  South 
African  government  (not  explicitly,  perhaps 
not  consciously,  but  inherently)  does  not 
share  the  American  and  European  concern 
for  the  stability  of  the  southern  African 
region.  To  a  greater  degree  it  may  share 
Russia's  interest  in  destabilising  it.  Given 
the  premises  that  shape  thinking  in  Preto- 
ria, it  is  quite  logical  for  people  there  to  sup- 
pose that  the  thing  to  do  now  is  to  draw 
those  Cubans  and  Russians  into  combat, 
and  thus  hope  to  ensure  that  the  western 
world  will  be  forced  to  rally  round  Mr. 
Botha's  flag. 

nobody's  allies 

White  South  Africans  need  to  be  dis- 
abused of  that  hope.  In  a  speech  in  Johan- 
nesburg this  week  Mr.  Edward  Heath  was 
doing  some  of  the  disabusing.  He  rightly 
said  that,  but  for  white  South  Africa's  racial 
policies,  "we  would  be  natural  partners, 
wedded  in  common  cause  against  the  com- 
munist onslaught  in  southern  Africa  itself 
and  around  the  world".  However,  "unless 
and  until  the  dismantlement  of  apartheid  is 
assured,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
South  Africa  to  base  her  strategy  on  the  as- 
sumption that  when  the  chips  are  down  the 
west  will  stand  with  her". 

The  Americans  have  for  several  years 
shared  with  the  four  other  members  of  the 
western  "contact  group"— Britain,  Canada. 
France  and  West  Germany— the  common 
purpose  of  bringing  Namibia  to  real  inde- 
pendence, in  a  way  that  will  not  make  it 
more  likely  that  a  great  many  white  South 
Africans  will  eventually  be  murdered  in 
their  beds.  In  return  for  their  search  for 
these  safeguards,  the  allies  seek  to  prod 
South  Africa's  white  rulers  faster  forward 
from  their  present  racial  policies. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  this  pressure  in 
Namibia  and  on  South  Africa's  internal 
policy  can  at  present  best  be  exercised  very 
quietly,  instead  of  with  much  noise.  Quiet- 
ness is  not  made  easier  when  South  Africa's 
armed  forces  are  locked  in  loud  combat  with 
those  of  an  independent  African  country, 
deep  inside  that  country's  territory,  and 
when  the  echoes  of  this  fighting  are  thun- 
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dering  around  startled  capitals  across  the 
world. 

There  are  many  double  standards  in  the 
condemnations  of  Mr.  Botha's  government. 
A  lot  of  other  undemocratic  leaders  do  inde- 
cent tribal  things  to  their  peoples,  and  the 
world  plays  Olympic  sports  with  them.  But 
America  and  western  Europe  cannot  afford 
to  appear  to  be  getting  into  bed  with  a 
macho  South  Africa,  especially  at  a  time 
when  America  has  a  right-wing  administra- 
tion. The  penalty  for  such  an  association 
would  not  merely  be  paid  in  the  rest  of 
Africa  and  the  United  Nations,  but  also  in 
the  allies'  internal  cohesion.  The  revulsion 
against  South  Africa  explodes  all  the  way 
from  the  playing  fields  of  New  Zealand, 
through  the  streets  of  Harlem  and  Brixton, 
to  university  campuses  and  to  congregations 
of  sober,  decent,  liberal  people  everywhere. 
By  its  long-drawn-out  folly,  white  South 
Africa  has  made  its  society  into  the  polecat 
of  the  world.  One  does  not  cuddle  up  close 
to  a  polecat  when  it  is  t>aring  its  teeth.* 


AWACS  SALE  IS  A 
CAPITULATION  TO  BLACKMAIL 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  decision  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  five  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol systems  (AWACS)  and  other  so- 
phisticated weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
a  tragic  capitulation  to  blackmail,  a 
threat  to  our  national  security,  and  a 
breach  of  Ronald  Reagan's  explicit 
promise  to  the  American  people  that 
he  would  not  sell  weapons  to  Arab  na- 
tions who  might  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  Israel. 

Last  year,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  promised: 

A  Reagan  administration  will,  by  legisla- 
tive proposal  and  executive  actions,  bolster 
Israel's  security  against  all  forms  of  aggres- 
sion. Specifically,  a  Reagan  administration 
will  not  continue  to  ship  massive  quantities 
of  sophisticated  armaments  to  so-called 
"moderate"  Arab  States  who,  in  fact,  might 
directly  threaten  Israel's  existence  once 
they  are  in  possession  of  such  arms. 

Yet  President  Reagan  wants  to  send 
Saudi  Arabia  weapons  with  capabili- 
ties far  in  excess  of  any  possible  defen- 
sive need.  President  Reagan  wants  to 
send  Saudi  Arabia  the  AWACS,  the 
most  sophisticated  airborne  radar 
system  in  the  world.  What  is  worse  is 
that  President  Reagan  is  going  back 
on  his  word  less  than  6  months  after 
the  Saudis  called  for  a  holy  war 
against  Israel. 

Either  candidate  Reagan  intention- 
ally misled  the  public  or  President 
Reagan  has  forgotten  his  own  commit- 
ment in  a  dangerous  attempt  to  ap- 
pease the  OPEC  oil  cartel. 

Indeed,  this  is  not  the  only  promise 
to  be  broken  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
posal. The  sale  of  sophisticated  offen- 
sive   components    for    F-15    aircraft. 
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which  President  Reagan  is  including 
in  the  AW  ACS  pacliage.  is  in  direct 
violation  of  an  expressed  commitment 
to  Congress  at  the  time  the  P-15  sale 
was  approved  that  they  would  not  be 
given  these  offensive  capabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  this  sale 
directly  contradicts  U.S.  interests,  and 
rewards  intransigence  rather  than  en- 
courages moderation.  The  Saudis  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  cooperate  in  ef- 
fectuating the  Camp  David  accords, 
and  publicly  declare  repeatedly  that 
Israel  is  a  greater  threat  to  their  secu- 
rity than  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sale  of 
AWACS  will  enable  the  Saudis  to 
monitor  all  of  Israel's  military  move- 
ments, and  such  information  in  the 
hands  of  Israel's  enemies  will  bring  a 
new  and  insidious  dimension  to  any 
future  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Further- 
more, should  Saudi  Arabia  have  an 
Iran-style  revolution,  the  danger  of 
AWACS  technology  being  transferred 
to  the  Soviets  is  considerable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
dangerous  proposal,  and  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval to  block  this  sale.« 


A  MODERN  PIONEER 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  72  years,  Mrs.  Alice  Wood, 
of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  has  carved  an  un- 
forgettable niche  in  the  minds  of  her 
family  and  friends.  At  a  young  age  of 
72  years,  she  still  scrambles  across  the 
roof  of  her  home  to  prevent  and  mend 
damage  of  winter  storms.  She  stock- 
piles enough  wood  to  heat  a  small  city 
and  puts  to  shame  those  of  us  winded 
by  a  set  of  tennis  or  a  climb  up  a  flight 
of  stairs.  Mrs.  Wood,  all  5  feet  and  90 
pounds  of  her,  flies  the  American  flag 
every  day  of  the  year,  weather  permit- 
ting. She  is  a  modem  day  pioneer 
woman  who  still  relies  on  venison, 
squirrel,  and  her  garden  for  food. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  share  the  following  de- 
lightful story,  written  by  Ms.  Zoe-Ann 
Ayers  and  printed  in  the  July  1981  edi- 
tion of  Oasis,  a  publication  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  about 
her  first  encounter  with  Mrs.  Wood. 
The  story  is  about  the  antics  and 
habits  of  a  truly  spirited  American 
pioneer. 

A  Breath  or  Spring 
(By  Zoe-Ann  Ayers) 

A  come-in  card  prompted  a  visit  to  the  DO 
by  a  wee  sprightly  woman.  She  threw  her 
arms  around  me,  told  me  how  good  it  was  to 
see  me  and  then  whispered,  "Aren't  you 
gaining  a  bit  of  weight?"  She  was  right, 
dam  it. 

Alice  Wood  is.  at  age  72,  the  most  alive 
and  self-reliant  person  I  know. 

I  first  met  Alice  when  she  and  her  hus- 
band. Bill,  came  into  the  office  on  a  SSI 
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problem.  His  first  words  were.  "Make  her 
stay  off  the  roof."  Needless  to  say.  I  wasn't 
sure  what  was  happening,  or  what  wall  they 
were  coming  off.  It  turned  out  that  she  had 
been  on  the  roof,  putting  up  metal  flashing 
so  the  snow  would  not  back  up  and  cause  ice 
damage.  His  concern  was  that  she  would 
hurt  herself;  hers  was  that  "it  had  to  be 
done,  and  he  isn't  steady  enough."  Their 
concern  for  one  another  evolved  over  S3 
years  of  marriage. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  it  devel- 
oped that  they  cut  all  their  own  wood  for 
heating  the  house— well  over  11  cords  annu- 
ally. (For  the  uninitiated,  a  cord  of  wood  is 
4  feet  by  4  feet  by  8  feet,  which  is  a  consid- 
erable amount,  especially  when  the  couple 
involved  were  70  and  77  at  the  time.) 

I  next  saw  Alice  a  year  or  so  later,  after 
Bill  had  died.  She  came  into  the  DO  for  an 
SSI  redetermination.  (Alice  receives  SSI 
since  her  Social  Security  benefit  of  $209.10 
is  low  enough  to  make  her  eligible.  She 
worked  at  a  crate  factory  in  Hesperla  for  20 
years.  Bill  had  worked  at  Teledyne  Motors 
in  Muskegon  but  retired  before  the  compa- 
ny instituted  a  pension  plan. )  Before  leaving 
the  office  she  said.  "Come  see  me.  anytime. 
I  would  love  to  have  you."  I  soon  took  her 
up  on  her  invitation. 

You  can  readily  spot  Alice's  farm— the  one 
with  a  U.S.  flag  flying  every  day.  The  flag- 
pole is  made  of  two  pieces  of  pipe  Joined  to- 
gether, and  it  has  a  wee  tilt  to  it. 

Her  homestead  is  on  85  acres,  containing 
both  timber  and  open  sandy  areas.  The 
house,  when  purchased  42  years  ago,  was  in 
need  of  a  roof,  windows  and  walls,  which 
she  and  BUI  installed  themselves.  It  is  a 
small  home,  modem  in  that  it  has  electrici- 
ty and  indoor  plumbing.  And  it  is  filled  with 
wall-to-wall  plants,  cats.  dogs,  and  love.  I 
was  greeted  with  a  big  hug.  her  three  dogs 
barking  wildly,  coffee  and  homemade  apple 
pie  (which,  of  course.  I  was  too  polite  to 
refuse). 

The  furniture  is  basic  yard  sale  and  auc- 
tion purchases  that,  with  her  daughter's 
help,  have  been  stripped  and  reworked. 
(Alice's  daughter  and  three  grandchildren 
live  30  miles  away,  and  she  talks  to  them 
daily  by  phone.)  Her  davenport  and  chairs 
have  been  refinished  and  upholstered  after 
installing  springs  from  old  car  seats.  She 
has  a  gun  cabinet  that  emerged  as  beautiful 
white  oak  after  the  dirt  and  old  paint  were 
removed.  It  didn't  have  a  door,  so  Alice  took 
an  old  storm  door  apart  and  cut  it  down  to 
fit.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  craftsmanship. 

Outside.  I  looked  at  the  woodpile  that  she 
was  working  on  for  next  year.  Her  basement 
is  half  full  of  wood,  and  the  pile  outside 
must  be  4  feet  high  and  12  by  16  feet 
square.  I  lifted,  or  attempted  to.  a  piece  of 
oak  that  had  been  hauled  in  the  day  before, 
and  it  weighed  around  40-50  pounds.  (I 
failed  to  mention  that  Alice  is  5  feet  tall  and 
weighs  about  90  pounds.)  She  cuts  wood 
with  a  chain  saw,  which  she  handles  like  a 
professional. 

Alice  gardens  and  cans  most  of  her  food.  I 
was  taken  on  a  tour  of  her  garden,  where 
she  is  talking  of  putting  in  asparagus— 8  W 
acres  worth,  more  or  less.  This  sounded  like 
a  lot  of  work  to  me.  but  she  said,  "I  always 
like  working  outside.  Guess  you  can  tell  by 
the  way  my  house  looks." 

She  is  given  venison  if  some  of  the  family 
"gets  their  deer,"  and  friends  bring  her  fish. 
When  she  receives  an  occasional  lake  trout, 
she  puts  it  up  in  half-pint  Jars  for  an  imita- 
tion oyster  stew.  "I  can't  afford  oysters,  but 
you  can't  tell  the  difference."  A  gun  rests  in 
a  rack  over  the  table.  "I  love  squirrel.  In 
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fact,  that  gun  is  always  loaded  so  If  I  spot 
one,  well . . . ."  She  asked  if  I  hunted,  which 
I  do,  and  she  gave  me  the  highest  compli- 
ment a  farmer  can  give— permission  to  hunt 
on  her  property.  When  I  departed  that  day, 
she  insisted  I  take  along  canned  vension. 
chicken  and  frozen  sucker. 

Alice  Inquired  if  I  liked  wine,  and  when  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  reached 
t>ehind  a  cabinet  and  brought  out  a  bottle  of 
dandelion  wine,  homemade  from  "an  old 
recipe  my  relatives  brought  over  from 
Prance."  I  also  sampled  the  grape  wine  her 
daughter  made  and  marveled  at  the  life  she 
leads,  what  with  dining  on  venison,  fish, 
fresh  vegetables,  wine,  and  apple  pie  and  en- 
Joying  good  friends  and  good  health. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  the  stereotype  you  have 
of  SSI  recipients?  I  luiow  that  my  ideas 
have  been  changed.* 
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IL  PROGRESSO  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  II 
Progresso,  the  leading  Italian  lan- 
guage newspaper  in  America,  marks  its 
100th  anniversary  today  with  the 
printing  of  a  special  100  page  issue. 
This  commemorative  edition  marks  a 
century  of  the  highest  quality  service 
to  the  Italo-American  community. 

From  its  initial  start  in  1880  serving 
the  growing  community  of  Italian  im- 
migrants II  Progresso  has  grown  to  a 
national  readership  of  200,000.  In  1928 
this  fine  paper  took  a  dynamic  turn 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Generoso 
Pope.  Generoso  Pope  and  his  son  For- 
tune Pope  were  responsible  for  pub- 
lishing II  Progresso  for  the  next  52 
years,  a  period  which  saw  the  newspa- 
per's influence  grow  in  responsibility 
and  the  shaping  of  events. 

During  this  period  II  Progresso 
worked  hard  to  extend  the  imder- 
standing  between  Italy  and  America. 
It  worked  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  discrimination,  and  II  Progresso 
helped  foster  an  identity  of  the  com- 
munity. During  this  period  Italian 
Americans  became  prouder  of  their 
heritage. 

Today  II  Progresso  continues  to 
change  with  the  times.  Under  its  new 
publisher,  I.  P.  Publications,  and  its 
excellent  general  manager  and  manag- 
ing director.  Carlo  Scarsini  and  its 
editor,  Andrea  Mantineo,  II  Progresso 
is  shaping  new  plans  for  moving  ahead 
during  its  second  100  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  all 
Americans  aware  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  this  outstanding  newspaper. 
To  II  Progresso:  You  have  given  your 
best  for  100  years,  my  best  goes  to  you 
for  another  100  years  of  service. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  took  up  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  many  of  us 
were  subjected  to  a  rash  of  calls  and 
letters  from  inside  and  outside  our 
congressional  districts  to  support  the 
the  GOP  bill. 

Taking  stock  of  constituent  views  on 
important  issues  is  basic  to  holding 
public  office  in  a  democracy,  but  as- 
sessing those  views  can  prove  to  be  a 
difficult  and  illusive  matter.  Ultimate- 
ly, we  must  vote  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  our  judgment  of  what 
is  right  for  our  district  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  As  an  author  and  a  histori- 
an, John  P.  Kennedy  wrote  extensive- 
ly about  the  subject.  In  his  book.  "Pro- 
files in  Courage, "  the  former  Presi- 
dent selected  Congressmen  who  took 
courageous  but  unpopular  positions 
which  led  to  their  political  demise 
only  to  be  reversed  later  on. 

A  thoughtful  constituent  in  a  letter 
to  the  Daily  Olympian,  commented  on 
my  recent  vote  against  the  President's 
tax  bill.  Because  he  expressed  a  view- 
point that  many  of  us  share,  I  am 
asking  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

(From  the  Dally  Olympian,  Aug.  10,  1981] 

He  Has  I»raise  Fob  Congressman  Bonkers 

Vote  On  Tax  Cut 

Editor,  the  Olympian:  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate congressman  Don  Bonker  for  re- 
cently voting  against  the  president's  tax 
proposal.  His  decision,  despite  numerous 
constituent  requests  to  the  contrary,  shows 
extreme  political  courage. 

Bonker,  by  voting  against  the  apparent 
will  of  his  constituents,  was  actually  per- 
forming his  congressional  duties  in  a  proper 
and  rational  manner.  The  average  constitu- 
ent does  not  have  the  technical  expertise  re- 
quired to  make  specific  recommendations  on 
complicated  tax  proposals.  That  is  why  we 
vote  for  a  congressman— to  make  the  diffi- 
cult and  technical  decisions  on  a  myriad  of 
complicated  bills  before  congress. 

It  appears  that  the  president  is  attempt- 
ing to  circumvent  the  power  and  authority 
of  congress  by  luring  the  average  American 
to  support  him  on  a  specific,  complicated 
piece  of  legislation.  We  elected  Bonker  to 
represent  us  and  we  must  trust  him  to  make 
the  proper  decision.  I  believe  that  Bonker, 
along  with  myself,  feels  that  the  president's 
tax  cut  proposal  will  not  create  the  positive 
economic  climate  that  he  envisions.  The 
people  are  only  responding  to  a  simplistic, 
unproven  and  sugar-coated  tax  proposal 
that  could  further  endanger  our  fragile 
economy. 

What  frightens  me  is  that  the  public, 
along  with  Congress,  is  being  lured  into  a 
false,  overinflated  sense  of  optimism  over 
such  an  unsound  financial  tax  cut  proposal. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  deficit  budgets 
because  of  an  overzealous  commitment 
toward  social  programs.  Now  the  Reagan 
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economic  proposal  involves  continual  feder- 
al deficits  because  of  an  extreme  commit- 
ment to  defense  spending;  and  to  Intensify 
the  deficit,  the  president  is  suggesting  a  sig- 
nificant tax  cut  proposal  without  substan- 
tial incentives  for  Americans  to  save  and/or 
invest. 

We  need  lower  taxes,  but  we  also  need  a 
balanced  budget.  The  Reagan  economic 
plan  will  insure  continual  deficit  spending 
by  the  federal  government,  and  I  believe  it 
is  for  this  reason  Bonker  voted  against  the 
President's  proposal. 

I  have  voted  for  a  congressman  to  support 
and  represent  me  in  Congress  and  to  ana- 
lyze any  proposal  from  the  President.  I 
luiow  that  many  people  were  swept  up  by 
the  persuasive  charm  of  the  president's  tax 
cut  proposal.  I  am  glad  that  Bonker  does 
not  vote  on  pure  emotion,  but  rather  on 
sound,  rational  Judgment.  I  believe  that 
Bonker  was  truly  listening  to  the  concerns 
of  all  his  constituents. 

Dennis  Michaels, 

Olirmpia.m 

LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  SUIT 
FOR  WILDCAT  STRIKE 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  correct  a  blatant  legal  inequity 
derived  from  previous  congressional 
action.  This  same  legislation  has  also 
been  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court- 
under  section  301(b)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act— ruled 
that  an  employer  may  not  sue  his  em- 
ployees for  damages  arising  out  of  an 
intentional  breach  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  by  those  employ- 
ees. In  other  words,  when  individual 
employees  participate  in  a  wildcat 
strike  in  contravention  of  a  no-strike 
clause  contained  in  a  valid  contract, 
they  cannot  be  sued  for  damages  due 
to  their  breach  of  that  contract. 

The  Court  stated  that  section  301(b) 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  as  passed  by  Congress,  only  allows 
suits  against  the  union  itself  for  con- 
tract violations,  and  the  union  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  the  damages 
incurred  because  of  a  wildcat  strike 
unless  the  union  authorizes  or  sup- 
ports the  strike.  The  Court's  interpre- 
tation was  clearly  based  on  what  is 
perceived  as  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  result  of  this  law  is  that  an  em- 
ployee may  sue  the  employer  for 
breach  of  the  contract,  but  the  em- 
ployer may  not  sue  an  individual 
worker  for  a  union-sponsored  breach 
of  contract,  nor  may  the  employer  sue 
the  union  members  for  breaches  that 
the  union  has  not  condoned. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will 
correct  this  inequity  in  the  current 
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law  by  allowing  a  suit  for  money  dam- 
ages to  be  brought  against  Individual 
officers  and  members  of  a  labor  orga- 
nization when  those  individuals,  acting 
in  a  nonunion  capacity  and  not  in 
behalf  of  a  labor  organization,  violate 
a  no-strike  clause  in  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  have  ille- 
gal wildcat  strikers  made  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
All  other  individuals  face  the  possibili- 
ty of  personal  liability  for  damanges 
caused  by  their  intentional  acts.  Why 
should  individual  union  employees  be 
exempt  from  bearing  the  responsibil- 
ities of  their  actions?  Chief  Justice 
Burger  in  his  dissent  opinion  on  this 
same  Supreme  Court  decision  ques- 
tioned whether  Congress  intended  to 
authorize  this  exemption.  Justice 
Burger  stated: 

It  seems  to  me  that,  by  now.  the  American 
labor  movement  has  matured  sufficiently  so 
that  neither  unions  nor  their  members  need 
this  kind  of  paternalistic  protection  for  ad- 
mittedly illegal  acts— a  protection  contrary 
to  fundamental,  centuries-old  concepts  of 
individual  accountability.  The  stability  of 
unions  and  the  harmony  of  industrial  rela- 
tions will  be  enhanced,  not  impaired,  by  ap- 
plying to  union  members  the  same  stand- 
ards of  accountability  that  govern  all  other 
individuals  in  society  *  *  *  I  submit  that  if 
union  members  understand  that  where  they 
breach  a  contract  without  the  approval  of 
their  union,  individual  liability  will  follow, 
we  will  very  likely  see  fewer  unauthorized 
strikes,  for  union  authority  will  be  en- 
hanced and  greater  industrial  harmony  will 
likely  result. 

I  agree  with  Chief  Justice  Burger's 
comments,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  this  legal  injustice.* 


SOVIETS  UNDERCUT  PEACE  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
adjourned  for  recess  last  month,  vio- 
lence in  southern  Lebanon  was  held  in 
check  under  a  shaky  ceasefire  agree- 
ment. Today,  that  agreement  is  still  in 
effect,  but  I  fear  it  is  in  danger.  For 
there  has  been  no  recess  in  the  con- 
certed covert  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  arm  terrorist  elements  in 
Lebanon  for  a  resurgence  and  continu- 
ation of  the  violence  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts have  sought  to  defuse. 

The  following  article  by  nationally 
syndicated  colunmist  Jack  Anderson 
intelligently  documents  some  of  the 
arms  traffic  and  contacts  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  PLO.  It  is  a  fresh  re- 
minder of  the  extensive  involvement 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  all  facets  of 
international  terrorism,  and  of  the  So- 
viets' interest  in  promoting  instability 
and  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East.  And  it 
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is  a  clear  warning  that  a  Just  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis  in  Lebanon  will  never 
be  achieved  until  Soviet  backed  for- 
eign elements  are  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Lebanon,  and  to  restore  to  the 
Lebanese  people  the  sovereign  rights 
and  peaceful  life  they  have  so  long 
and  so  wrongfully  been  denied. 
Sovirrs  Fkcdinc  Weapons  to  Ltbanon  PLO 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Kremlin  is  too  busy  with  its  problems 
in  Afghanistan  and  Poland  to  risk  meddling 
directly  in  Lebanon,  but  intelligence  sources 
have  compiled  evidence  that  the  Russians 
have  been  quietly  doing  what  they  can  to 
undermine  the  fragile  ceasefire  arranged 
last  July  by  the  special  American  envoy 
Philip  Habib. 

If  the  Soviets  can't  ensure  victory  in 
southern  Lebanon  by  their  client,  the  F^es- 
tine  Liberation  Organization,  they  at  least 
intend  to  see  that  the  PLO  is  strong  enough 
to  hold  its  own  if  and  when  the  bitter  fac- 
tional fighting  resumes  in  Lebanon— as  most 
experts  gloomily  predict  it  will  eventually. 
So  the  Russians  are  approving— if  not  en- 
couraging-shipments of  Soviet  arms  to  the 
PLO  by  their  Arab  allies. 

Here's  what's  been  happening  since  the 
ceasefire  took  effect  on  July  24: 

At  least  five  transijort  planes  originating 
in  Libya  have  flown  to  Damascus,  Syria,  car- 
rying some  40  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Intelligence  sources  believe  the  Syrians 
then  delivered  the  Soviet-made  munitions  to 
the  Palestinians  in  southern  Lebanon 

In  early  August,  a  freighter  loaded  with 
arms  sailed  from  Tripoli  directly  to  an  un- 
disclosed port  in  southern  Lebanon.  A 
number  of  ports  in  the  area  are  believed  to 
be  under  the  PLO's  control. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  five  transport 
planes  carrying  munitions  flew  from  South 
Yemen  to  Damascus.  The  weapons  were  be- 
lieved to  be  destined  for  the  PLO  in  Leba- 
non. 

The  shipment  of  arms  to  Palestinian 
forces  in  southern  Lebanon  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  presence  of  PLO  units  in  the 
South  Lebanon  areas  nominally  under  con- 
trol of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in 
Lebanon  (UNIPIL).  At  a  recent  closed-door 
briefing  for  Congress,  representatives  of  the 
Israeli  Defense  Forces  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  600  Palestinians  operating  in 
the  UNIPIL  area.  One  State  Dept.  official 
put  the  figure  at  more  than  1,000. 

While  there  is  no  solid  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  actively  encouraging  their  Arab 
clients  to  rearm  the  PLO  in  southern  Leba- 
non, one  State  Dept.  analyst  told  my  associ- 
ate Lucette  Lagnado  that  "they  are  not 
doing  anything  to  stop  the  shipments,"  as 
they  easily  could. 

The  Soviets  seem  determined  to  strength- 
en their  ties  to  the  PLO.  The  organization's 
leader,  Yasir  ^rafat,  is  expected  to  travel  to 
Moscow  again  soon.  The  PLO's  "Voice  of 
Palestine"  radio  recently  claimed  that  the 
Russians  were  on  the  verge  of  granting  the 
Palestinians  full  diplomatic  status,  with 
their  own  mission  in  Moscow.  State  Dept. 
officials  are  not  sure  the  Kremlin  will  go 
that  far  yet,  but  do  believe  the  Soviets  will 
grant  the  PLO  diplomatic  recognition  soon. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  has  resumed  arras 
shipments  to  Israel,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
mainstay  of  the  anti-PLO  forces  in  southern 
Lebanon.  One  purpose,  apparently,  is  to  let 
the  PLO  and  other  Arab  friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union  know  that  no  matter  how 
strong  their  Russian  arms  make  them  feel, 
they   should   not   delude   themselves    into 
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thinking  they  can  break  the  truce  with  im- 
punity. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  determined 
to  make  its  hard-won  ceasefire  work.  One 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
6,000-man  UN  peacekeeping  force  that  has 
been  in  Lebanon  since  1978. 

The  shaky  situation  in  southern  Lebanon 
is  sure  to  be  high  on  the  agenda  when  Israe- 
li Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  arrives 
in  Washington  tomorrow  for  talks  with  high 
U.S.  officials.* 


COMPUTER  SCIENTISTS  PETI- 
TION SOVIET  UNION  FOR  RE- 
VERSAL OF  BRAILOVSKY  VER- 
DICT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues action  that  was  taken  by  the 
Committee  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
Inc.  to  pressure  the  Soviet  Union  to 
release  Dr.  Viktor  Brailovsky. 

Dr,  Brailovsky,  a  leader  of  the  emi- 
gration movement  and  cofounder  of 
the  Moscow  Sunday  Scientific  Semi- 
nar was  charged  with  "defaming  the 
Soviet  state"  and  was  sentenced  to  a  5- 
year  sentence  of  internal  exile.  During 
the  IEEE  Computer  Conference  on 
Pattern  Recognition  and  Image  Proc- 
essing in  Texas  this  August,  some  40 
scientists  drafted  a  petition  calling  for 
Brailovsky's  sentence  to  be  changed 
from  internal  to  external  exile.  They 
appealed  to  Academician  A.  P.  Alek- 
sandrov,  president  of  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  reverse  the  Brai- 
lovsky verdict. 

These  concerned  scientists  hope  that 
their  petition  protest  will  influence 
the  Soviets  to  change  Brailovsky's  sen- 
tence. Dr.  Brailovsky,  an  outstanding 
cybemeticist,  has  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  computer  sci- 
ences, A  reversal  of  Brailovsky's  ver- 
dict would  be  appreciated  by  men  and 
women  of  free  will  around  the  world. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  fellow  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  condemning  the 
Soviet  treatment  of  Dr.  Brailovsky  and 
in  supporting  this  effort  and  others  to 
protect  human  rights  and  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  petition  drafted  by  the  Committee 
of  Concerned  Scientists,  Inc.,  be  re- 
printed in  today's  Record. 

Activities  at  the  conference  were  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion representing  4.000  American  sci- 
entists dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  human  rights  and  scientific  free- 
dom of  their  colleagues  throughout 
the  world. 
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Text  or  Petition 
Academician  A.  P.  Aleksandrov,  President, 
Academy  of  Sciences   of  the    U.S.S.R.. 
Leninsky    Prospekt    14,    Moscow    B-71. 
RSFSR,  V.S.S.R. 

We  the  undersigned  participanU  In  the 
IEEE  Computer  Society  Conference  on  Pat- 
tern Recognition  and  Image  Processing, 
meeting  in  Dallas,  Texas,  August  3-5,  are 
deeply  dismayed  that  our  esteemed  col- 
league Viktor  Brailovsky  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  internal  exile.  For  seek- 
ing to  exercise  his  legal  right  to  emigrate, 
for  advocating  the  right  of  his  fellow  Jews 
"to  choose  one's  country  of  residence,"  and 
for  leading  the  Moscow  Sunday  Scientific 
Seminar  to  overcome  the  professional  isola- 
tion imposed  on  colleagues  excluded  from 
official  science.  Dr.  Brailovsky  has  been  ad- 
Judged  guilty  of  defaming  the  Soviet  state. 

We  understand  that  none  of  Dr.  Brai- 
lovsky's activities  violated  Soviet  law.  He  is 
being  punished  for  upholding  the  right  to 
emigrate  and  for  implementing  the  'free 
flow  of  ideas,"  endorsed  by  your  Govern- 
ment in  a  succession  of  international  agree- 
ments. 

Accordingly,  we  ask  that  you  intervene 
with  the  authorities  to  release  Dr.  Brai- 
lovsky, whose  frail  health  will  be  further 
endangered  by  the  rigors  of  internal  exile. 
Humanitarian  considerations  dictate  that 
his  sentence  be  changed  from  internal  exile 
to  external  exile.  Such  action  will  earn  the 
respect  of  scores  of  American  scientists.* 


TWO       HUNDRED       YEARS       OF 
PEACEFUL,  UNBROKEN 

FRIENDSHIP 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  3.  1609,  Henry  Hudson, 
sailing  in  the  Hal/  Moon  up  the 
Hudson  River  almost  to  what  is  today 
known  as  Albany.  N.Y..  initiated,  unof- 
ficially and  coincidentally.  a  thriving, 
prosperous  alliance  between  the  Neth- 
erlands and  the  United  States.  In  1776, 
the  Netherlands  became  the  first 
nation  to  salute  and  officially  recog- 
nize the  flag  of  a  fledgling  new  nation, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Just  6 
years  later,  the  second  President  of 
the  United  States.  John.  Adams,  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce 
with  the  Netherlands,  thus  beginning 
officially  an  international  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  which 
flourishes  even  today.  -* 

During  1982.  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  will  celebrate  200 
years  of  peaceful  and  unbroken  alli- 
ance. In  countless  ways,  the  Nether- 
lands has  contributed  to  the  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  climate  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  two  decades 
following  the  American  Revolution.  60 
Dutch  Americans  served  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Presidents  Martin  Van 
Buren,  our  8th  President;  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  our  26th  President;  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  our  32d  Presi- 
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dent,  can  trace  their  family  lineage  to 
Dutch  families. 

To  further  the  celebration  of  200 
years  of  peaceful  relations.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  authorizing  the 
striking  of  commemorative  medals. 
The  striking  of  the  bicentennial  anni- 
versary medals  will  accompany  a  com- 
memorative stamp,  to  be  offered  by 
both  Governments,  as  well  as  cultural 
events  throughout  the  coming  year.* 


TOUGH  MINDEDNESS.  PLEASE 
•  •  •  ANSWER  TO  A  LIBERAL 
RIDDLE 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents.  Howard  Sitler  of 
Taylorsville.  N.C..  recently  shared 
with  me  a  column,  "Tough  Minded- 
ness.  Please  •  •  •  Answer  to  a  Liberal 
Riddle."  Mr.  Sitler  said  the  editorial 
was  the  best  he  ever  expected  to  see  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer.  I  quite  agree, 
although  the  author,  publisher  Rolfe 
Neill.  has  written  a  number  of  editori- 
al columns  of  equal  intelligence  and 
common  sense. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
commend  the  reading  of  this  master- 
piece to  my  colleagues,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  reprint  it. 

Tough  Mindedness.  Please  •  *  •  Answer  to 
A  Liberal  Riddle 
(By  Rolfe  Neill) 

You  have  to  be  tough  to  care.  Nobody  has 
a  comer  on  compassion,  especially  those 
who  claim  to. 

Can  America  absorb  these  thoughts?  Act 
on  them?  Will  the  press  at  last  become  an 
instrument  of  enlarged  understanding? 

This  Sabbath  morning  no  one  can  answer 
with  certainty.  AH  you  can  say  for  sure  is 
that  we  are  a  divided  nation.  Those  fed  up 
with  50  years  of  budget  folly  are  eager  to 
begin  correction.  The  other  side,  by  label 
called  liberal,  says  Reagonomics  is  the  true 
folly. 

Liberals  claim  the  high  ground  of  morali- 
ty and  concern  for  the  less  fortunate.  Any 
person  insisting  his  government  spend  no 
more  than  it  takes  in  is  written  off  as  uncar- 
ing. 

Caring  folks  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
irrespective  of  politics.  But  caring  people 
luiown  as  conservative  have  the  rougher 
time  in  our  society.  Theirs  is  not  a  defect  of 
philosophy.  The  logic  of  sound  budgets  is 
unassailable,  but  for  any  detractors  we  have 
a  half  century  of  malpractice  by  which  to 
refute  them. 

PRESS  IS  LIBERAI, 

So  if  the  message  of  caring  conservatives 
is  not  at  fault,  what  is  the  difficulty?  A  sub- 
stantial problem  lies  with  the  method  of 
transmission.  These  people  depend  on  the 
newspapers,  magazines  and  TV/radio  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  But  the  majority 
of  the  working  press  has  a  liberal  cant. 

Bias  shows  in  small  ways  such  as  frequent- 
ly referring  to  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  as  "ultra- 
conservative."  The  same  writers  would 
never   refer    to    Sen.    Teddy    Kennedy    as 
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"ultra-liberal."  What's  needed  in  this  in- 
stance is  to  drop  any  characterization, 
report  the  action  and  let  the  reader  apply 
his  own  label. 

More  fundamentally,  the  working  press 
does  not  understand  numbers  very  well. 
There  is  nothing  sexy  in  them.  Arithmetic 
was  harder  for  us  in  school  than  E:nglish. 
So,  the  press  does  a  poor  job  of  explaining 
economic  stories.  Yet,  today  nearly  every 
story  is  economic. 

There  is  not  any  way  we  could  have 
gotten  into  our  budgetary  morass  or  Social 
Security  maelstrom  if  the  press  were  writing 
lucidly  about  these  subjects  over  the  years. 
We  have  failed  in  communication. 

ANGRY  READERS 

The  angriest  letters  I  get  concern  my  peri- 
odic suggestions  to  set  Social  Security 
straight.  The  writers  are  beneficiaries  who 
feel  an  entitlement.  They  misunderstand 
the  system  that  provides  for  them.  They  are 
ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  continuing 
our  present  course.  They  believe  they  are 
getting  back  what  they  paid  in. 

Their  outrage  should  be  directed  at  two 
groups: 

Their  politicians  who  have  flimflammed 
them  for  decades  saying  there  is  a  free 
lunch. 

Their  press  which  has  inadequately  re- 
ported the  consequences  of  their  politicians' 
actions. 

There  are  legitimate  philosophical  differ- 
ences over  the  role  of  government.  But  ob- 
fuscation  occurs  when  the  quarrel  centers 
over  who  is  the  more  compassionate. 
Nobody  can  be  compassionate  when  the 
cupboard  is  bare.  Every  temple,  church  and 
social  agency  will  tell  you  that  in  the  end 
charity  is  limited  by  the  bank  account. 

ASK  ANY  PARENT 

Tough  mindedness  is  a  key  ingredient  of 
caring.  Ask  any  parent  who  ever  disciplined 
a  child.  Or  any  spouse  who  dealt  with  an  al- 
coholic or  other  problem  of  abuse.  To  care 
properly  for  someone  requires  more  than  in- 
dulgence. Discipline  is  essential. 

Every  compassionate  government  program 
is  threatened  today  by  accumulated  ex- 
cesses of  fiscal  profligacy.  There  is  no  way- 
repeat  no  way— that  we  can  get  right  in  a 
hurry.  Too  much  must  be  done.  So  reacquir- 
ing balance  will  demand  a  much  longer  term 
view  than  today's  American  has  been  taught 
to  consider. 

The  demands  on  us,  if  we  wish  to  retain  a 
government  that  some  day  can  expand  the 
horizons  of  the  disadvantaged,  will  not  be 
popular.  The  demands  are  self-denial,  living 
on  a  smaller  scale,  putting  off  acquisitions 
and  receiving  less  from  Uncle  Sam. 

In  other  words,  you  have  to  be  tough  to 
care.* 


GAS  DEREGULATION  NOT  IN 
PUBUC  INTEREST 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  trying 
to  control  inflation  by  slashing  the 
budgets  of  important  social  programs, 
giving  tax  breaks  to  the  wealthy  and 
reducing  the  size  of  bureaucracy,  it  is 
apparently  considering  a  proposal  to 
immediately   deregulate    natural    gas, 
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which  according  to  the  President's 
own  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
would  give  gas  producers  a  windfall  of 
some  $40  billion  in  profits.  Not  only 
would  immediate  deregulation  of  natu- 
ral gas  cause  substantial  sacrifice  by 
consumers  Who  are  already  hard 
pressed  by  higher  energy  costs,  but  it 
would  be  downright  inflationary. 

Decontrol  of  natural  gas  in  1981  or 
1982  is  wrong.  The  existing  law.  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  gradually  de- 
controls natural  gas  prices  each  year 
until  1985.  This  phased  procedure  is 
correct,  especially  when  the  alterna- 
tive of  immediate  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  would  increase  prices  to  all 
gas  consumers  by  as  much  as  50  to  100 
percent  of  the  current  price. 

Carefully  phrased  proof  that  imme- 
diate deregulation  of  natural  gas  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  is  found  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  August  5 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star,  which  I 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Gas  Deregulation  Not  in  Public  Interest 
(By  Paul  E.  Reichardt) 

The  national  debate  continues  over 
whether  producer  prices  for  most  or  all  of 
the  nation's  supplies  of  natural  gas  should 
be  quickly  deregulated.  A  critically  impor- 
tant factor  seems  to  have  been  ignored  by 
those  who  argue  philosophically  in  favor  of 
immediate,  complete  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  wellhead  prices.  To  consider  that  miss- 
ing aspect  of  the  controversy,  two  questions 
must  be  answered:  what  is  really  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country's  gas  consumers,  and 
what  federal  actions  are  needed  to  accom- 
plish that  objective? 

A  fundamental  principle  of  utility  rate 
regulation  for  decades  provides  an  answer 
for  the  first  question.  The  public  interest  is 
best  served  by  having  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  available  for  consumers  at  the  lowest 
price  that  will  allow  replacement  of  those 
supplies  at  a  pace  sufficient  to  meet  users' 
needs. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  even 
clearer.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  passed 
by  the  Congress  nearly  three  years  ago  has 
worked  well  in  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est. Under  its  provisions,  more  gas  is  avail- 
able now  to  markets  such  as  the  Washing- 
ton area,  and  the  dramatically  increased 
rate  of  exploration  for  new  gas  supplies 
promises  growing  future  additions  to  the  na- 
tion's natural  gas  supply  base.  Neither  con- 
gressional nor  administrative  action  is 
needed  to  improve  on  the  current  outlook 
for  adequate  gas  supplies  at  prices  which, 
while  higher  than  in  past  years,  are  still 
lower  than  the  cost  of  alternative  fuels. 

Those  who  propose  to  change  completely 
the  results  of  18  months  of  careful  congres- 
sional consideration  that  led  up  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  1978  law  put  forth  several 
arguments  to  support  their  viewpoint. 

One  such  justification  is  the  claim  that 
immediate  gas  price  deregulation  would 
result  in  greatly  increased  drilling,  and  thus 
greater  gas  supplies. 

The  fact  is,  though,  that  drilling  and  pro- 
duction activities  for  both  oil  and  gas  are 
now  proceeding  as  fast  as  possible,  with 
every  available  drilling  crew  and  rig  being 
pressed  into  service.  Last  year,  more  gas 
wells  were  completed  than  in  any  previous 
year,  and  if  the  pace  of  the  first  pari  of  1981 
holds  up  for  the  entire  year,  new  records 
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should  be  set  for  both  gas  and  oil  wells  this 
year. 

Another  rationale  of  total  deregulation 
advocates  is  that  if  the  gradual  price  decon- 
trol provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  are  allowed  to  remain  unchanged  until 
controls  on  roughly  half  of  the  nation's  gas 
supplies  are  removed  by  1985.  the  difference 
between  gas  and  alternate  fuel  prices  at 
that  time  will  be  so  great  that  a  sudden 
price  "spike"  will  burden  consumers  with  an 
even  greater  overnight  increase  in  their  gas 
bills  than  deregulation  now  would  cause. 

This  argument  assumes  that  gas  shortages 
will  exist  in  1985.  with  buyers  bidding  up 
the  prices  for  newly-deregulated  gas  sup- 
plies and  that  prices  of  such  competing 
energy  sources  as  fuel  oil  and  electric  power 
will  continue  to  rise  sharply  between  now 
and  1985.  Neither  assumption  is  supported 
by  recent  developments  in  the  worldwide 
and  domestic  energy  markets. 

Complete  deregulation  of  all  old  and  new 
gas  prices  now  would  Impose  substantial— 
and  quite  probably  unnecessary— economic 
burdens  on  all  gas  consumers,  particularly 
those  with  low  or  fixed  incomes.  Under  total 
deregulation,  home  gas  bills  could  rise  by 
anywhere  from  50  to  100  percent,  and  no 
gas  distribution  company  wants  that  any 
more  than  its  customers  do.« 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES  AS  STATES 
ENACT  THEIR  OWN  BILI£ 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  3 
months  since  Representative  Bob 
Garcia  and  I  reintroduced  the  Urban 
Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act,  we  have 
seen  interest  in  and  support  for  our 
legislation  grow  quickly.  The  bill  now 
has  75  cosponsors,  from  both  parties. 
The  administration  has  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  the  enactment  of  en- 
terprise zone  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress. And,  perhaps  most  gratifying  of 
all,  several  States  have  enacted  enter- 
prise zone  bills  of  their  own. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  in  an 
editorial  published  August  4,  reviewed 
the  progress  of  State  enterprise  zone 
legislation  and  urged  Congress  to 
move  forward  quickly  to  enact  a  na- 
tional bill.  I  commend  their  informa- 
tive editorial  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

The  "EZ"  Way 

The  urban  "enterprise  zone"  concept— 
"EZ"  for  short— has  caught  on  so  quickly 
that  localities  across  the  country  are  jump- 
ing the  gun  on  pending  federal  legislation 
and  passing  "EZ"  bills  of  their  own. 

Enterprise  Zones  are  not  an  American  in- 
novation. The  idea  of  stimulating  economic 
renewal  in  depressed  urban  areas  by  encour- 
aging local  entrepreneurs  through  tax  and 
regulatory  relief  was  unveiled  before  the 
British  Parliament  in  1978  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe,  now  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Margaret  Thatcher's  Conservative  govern- 
ment. It  was  transported  to  the  United 
States   the   next   year   by   Dr.   Stuart   M 
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Butler,  an  economist  and  urban  policy  spe- 
cialist for  the  Heritage  Foundation.  Several 
implementing  bills  were  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, notably  one  sponsored  by  Rep.  Jack 
P.  Kemp,  a  conservative  Republican  from 
Hamburg,  and  Rep.  Robert  Garcia,  a  liberal 
Democrat  from  the  South  Bronx. 

The  British  Parliament  created  11  experi- 
mental EZ's  last  November,  but  Dr.  Butler 
says  Sir  Geoffrey's  vision  of  "mini-Hong 
Kongs  with  bustling  smaill  businesses  and 
innovative  entrepreneurs"  in  decaying  cen- 
tral cities  has  somehow  gone  awry.  Several 
of  the  sites  chosen  are  in  sparsely  settled 
outskirts  of  cities:  one  of  them  on  an  old  in- 
dustrial park  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
town.  Dr.  Butler  says  civil  service  bureau- 
crats diluted  the  daring  of  the  original  pro- 
posal and  the  zones  threaten  to  become  tax 
havens  for  existing  businesses,  shifting  jobs 
around  but  not  creating  them. 

Dr.  Butler  supports  Kemp-Oarcia,  which 
he  says  has  been  fashioned  to  avoid  the 
British  pitfalls.  The  bill  also  is  supported  by 
President  Reagan.  President  Vernon  Jordan 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  the  NAACP. 
the  National  Urban  Coalition,  and  many 
other  urban  and  business  groups.  However, 
it  is  opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO  leadership 
Which  attacks  the  basic  concept  as  aiding 
"profitable  firms"  rather  than  targeting  aid 
more  precisely  to  the  poor. 

Meanwhile,  EZ  devotees— impatient  to  get 
started  and  dubious  over  having  their  pro- 
grams controlled  from  Washington— are 
pressing  ahead  at  the  local  level.  Eight 
states  already  have  adopted  EZ  bills  or 
neighborhood  assistance  programs  with 
similar  business  incentives,  according  to  the 
American  Legislative  Exchange  Council. 
Connecticut's  law  offers  not  only  tax  incen- 
tives and  regulatory  relief,  but  $1,000  grants 
for  each  new  job  created.  Florida's  benefits 
include  credits  against  corporate  income  tax 
equal  to  25  percent  of  an  employe's  wages, 
and  a  100  percent  10-year  credit  for  compa- 
ny school  taxes.  Illinois  suspended  all 
zoning  and  building  code  requirements,  rent 
controls  and  licensing  rules  for  companies 
locating  in  EZs— and  tacked  on  a  $1,000 
state  income  tax  exemption  and  a  break  on 
sales  taxes.  (An  earlier  draft  would  have 
dropped  minimum  wage  rules  and  added  a 
right-to-work  clause,  but  these  were  deleted 
under  pressure  from  organized  labor. )  Other 
states  with  EZ  laws  are  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Maryland.  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania. 

We  support  the  Enterprise  Zone  concept 
and  have  urged  passage  of  Kemp-Garcia 
this  year  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  stim- 
ulating depressed  city  neighborhoods 
through  the  private  sector.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  EZs  are  here  to  stay  no 
matter  what  happens  in  Washington,  D.C. 
And  that  is  encouraging.* 


INADEQUATE  RESERVE  FOR  RE- 
PAIRS IN  CO-OP  AND  CONDO- 
MINIUM CONVERSION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOIJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in 
New  York  Magazine  dated  September 
7,  1981.  This  article  addresses  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  purchase 
of  condominium  or  cooperative  apart- 
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ments  where  the  converter  provides  an 
inadequate  reserve  fund  for  repairs.  In 
the  ongoing  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Consimier  and  Monetary  Affairs, 
which  I  chair,  this  problem  has  been 
noted  repeatedly,  especially  in  the 
conversion  of  older  buildings  from 
rental  to  co-op  or  condo  status.  Very 
few  States  require  adequate  disclosure 
of  the  condition  of  buildings  being 
converted.  New  York  has  one  of  the 
best  laws,  but  problems  still  persist. 
The  article  follows: 

Repairs  Rack  Co-Ops  With  Inadequate 
Nest  Eggs 

Some  New  York  Co-Op  owners  who  were 
lured  into  buying  by  attractively  low  prices 
aren't  feeling  so  euphoric  these  days. 

The  problem:  So-called  reserve  funds,  the 
building  accounts  that  are  supposed  to  pay 
for  major  repairs,  are  coming  up  short,  leav- 
ing apartment  owners  holding  big  bills. 

"There  are  several  buildings  in  difficulty," 
said  real-estate  lawyer  Martin  Stamler. 

In  one  Riverside  Drive  co-op,  for  example, 
the  $100,000  reserve  fund  fell  short  of 
paying  to  repair  the  leaking  roof,  and  apart- 
ment owners  were  assessed  up  to  $4,000 
each. 

Stamler  said  residents  of  another  Upper 
West  Side  co-op  are  so  far  in  debt  from  re- 
placing the  building's  roof,  boiler,  and 
plumbing  that  they  are  considering  having 
the  co-op  file  for  voluntary  bankruptcy. 

"If  they  can  do  that  before  their  creditors 
foreclose,  they  can  avoid  losing  their  build- 
ing," Stamler  said.  He  wouldn't  identify  the 
co-op. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  trouble  were  left 
with  low  reserve  funds  by  co-op  sponsors 
who  tried  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  apart- 
ments they  were  selling. 

Though  the  number  of  shaky  co-ops  is 
small,  experts  said  it's  likely  to  increase. 

Landlords  of  many  smaller,  dilapidated 
buildings  are  said  to  be  trying  to  push 
through  co-op  conversion  plans,  rather  than 
refinance  mortgages  under  the  high  interest 
rates  prevailing  today. 

"Many  of  these  buildings  have  ridiculous- 
ly low  reserve  funds,"  said  Robert  Dryfoos, 
an  Upper  East  Side  councilman. 

Dryfoos  is  co-sponsoring  city  legislation 
that,  among  other  things,  would  set  a  mini- 
mum size  for  reserve  funds  in  buildings 
going  co-op.  The  proposed  minimum:  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  selling  price  of  all  the 
apartments  in  the  building.* 


RESERVES  ON  INSTITUTION 
MONEY  FUNDS  WOULD  HURT 
BANK  TRUST  DEPARTMENTS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  have  followed  very  closely 
the  recent  efforts  of  the  banking  and 
thrift  industries,  both  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  numerous  State  legisla- 
tures, to  place  restrictions  on  money 
market  mutual  funds. 
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I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  one 
particular  class  of  money  market 
funds,  the  so-called  institutional 
funds,  provides  an  important  and 
highly  beneficial  service  to  thousands 
of  bank  trust  departments  across  the 
country.  These  institutional  funds 
invest  the  trust  assets  held  by  those 
trust  departments  at  a  lower  cost  and 
greater  efficiency  than  if  the  trust  de- 
partments were  to  make  their  own  in- 
vestment decisions. 

A  fellow  Minnesotan  and  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Savings  Bond  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  Glen  R.  Johnson,  is 
the  president  of  a  number  of  institu- 
tional funds  in  the  federated  group. 
Mr.  Johnson  recently  submitted  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  in  which  he  explained  the 
importance  of  the  function  performed 
by  the  institutional  money  market 
funds  in  greater  detail.  His  statement 
was  reprinted  in  the  American  Banker, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 
[From  the  American  Banker.  May  26,  1981] 

Reserves  on  Institution  Money  Funds 

Would  Hurt  Bank  Trust  Departments 

(A  top  executive  of  the  Federated  Group 
of  mutual  funds  says  imposing  reserve  re- 
quirements on  institutional  money  market 
funds  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
trust  departments  that  use  them.  Glen  R. 
Johnson,  president  of  several  of  the  money 
funds,  told  Congress  recently  that  the 
public  would  suffer  from  what  he  called  un- 
necessary Federal  regulation.  He  submitted 
the  following  statement  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
which  is  holding  hearings  on  the  money 
funds.) 

Federated  currently  has  14  MMF's  in  all, 
with  total  assets  of  approximately  $14  bil- 
lion. 

Over  75  percent  of  our  assets  are  institu- 
tional funds,  specifically  designed  to  serve 
bank  trust  departments  and  other  institu- 
tional investors. 

I  want  to  begin  my  remarks  by  telling  you 
about  a  program  that  we  at  Federated,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Investment  Company 
Institute  and  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  pioneered  to  invest 
our  funds'  assets  in  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  cities  and  towns  of  America. 
Charges  have  circulated  widely  that  money 
market  funds  invest  only  in  the  top  100 
banks— thus  concentrate  assets  in  a  few  fi- 
nancial centers.  This  could  leave  little  cap- 
ital for  banks  in  smaller  cities  and  towns 
where  productive,  basic  economic  activity 
must  take  place. 

We  resolved  to  do  something  about  this. 
Under  Federal  regulations  which  reward 
creativity  and  efficiency,  we  designed  a  pur- 
chase plan  for  $100,000  certificates  of  depos- 
it—those of  small-  and  medium-size  banks— 
that  responds  to  the  capital  requirements  of 
these  financial  institutions.  So  far  we  have 
concluded  agreements  with  four  banks  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  act  as  coordi- 
nating agents  to  facilitate  these  purchases. 

This  program  has  been  very  successful.  To 
date,  we  have  placed  almost  $70  million  in 
150  small-  and  medium-sized  banks  in  this 
country.  These  results  represent  important 
first  steps  in  this  program.  We  have  worked 
long  and  hard  with  banks  in  many  states 
which  are  interested  in  this  program. 
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Very  briefly,  the  program  works  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  our  MMF's  determine  the  total  size 
of  their  desired  investment  and  notify  the 
coordinating  agent.  Interest  rates  are 
matched  to  the  Federal  Reserve  composite 
for  90-day  certificates  of  deposit.  The  co- 
ordinating agent  canvasses  smaller  banks  in 
its  state  which  may  wish  to  issue  certificates 
of  deposit  with  the  required  characteristics. 
The  coordinating  agent  then  provides  us 
with  a  list  of  participating  issuing  banks. 
The  issuing  banks  mail  their  certificates  of 
deposit  to  a  designated  custodian  bank  ( usu- 
ally the  coordinating  agent),  which  notifies 
us  of  their  receipt  and  of  the  total  amount 
of  money  to  be  deposited  by  us  on  the  set- 
tlement day.  On  the  settlement  day,  the 
MMF's  wire  the  money  to  the  custodian, 
which  debits  the  ftinds'  accounts  and  credits 
the  accounts  of  the  issuing  banks.  At  matu- 
rity the  custodian  credits  the  MMF's  ac- 
counts with  principal  and  interest,  debits 
the  accounts  of  the  issuing  banks,  marks  the 
CDs  paid  and  returns  them  to  the  issuing 
banks. 

Since  the  FDIC  deposit  insurance  ceiling 
is  $100,000  each  of  our  MMFs  can  purchase 
only  one  such  CD  from  each  issuing  bank  at 
any  one  time.  However.  10  of  our  MMFs  cur- 
rently can  purchase  these  small  bank  CDs. 
so  that  we  can  invest  up  to  $1  million  in 
each  institution. 

The  Independent  State  Bank  of  Minneso- 
ta, the  first  banker's  bank  of  its  kind,  work- 
ing closely  with  other  banks,  will  be  coordi- 
nating offerings  for  us  in  additional  states 
in  the  very  near  future.  Negotiations  are 
also  continuing  with  a  number  of  other  pro- 
spective coordinating  agent  banks. 

Several  other  MMFs  have  begun  similar 
programs  of  their  own.  Still  more  will  be 
amending  their  prospectuses  in  the  near 
future  to  permit  such  purchases.  This  pro- 
gram, as  it  expands  and  as  industry  partici- 
pation increases,  will  greatly  assist  smaller 
financial  institutions  in  meeting  demands 
for  housing,  small  business  and  agricultural 
loans. 

Incidentally,  Federated  MMFs  are  among 
the  largest  investors  in  short-term  issues  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Banks  and  also 
invest  heavily  in  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
discount  notes. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  presentation  with  a 
few  comments  about  proposals  for  more 
Federal  regulation  of  money  market  funds— 
especially  our  institutional  funds.  These 
views  are  generally  representative  of  the 
view  of  other  institutional  funds. 

We  oppose  additional  Federal  regulation 
of  our  funds.  Our  unique  role  in  facilitating 
investments  by  bank  trust  departments  is  of 
significant  value  to  these  trust  departments. 
We  operate  efficiently  and  effectively.  We. 
enable  our  clients,  especially  those  very 
many  small  trust  departments  throughout 
this  country,  to  earn  a  fair  return  that 
keeps  pace  with  inflation. 

I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  how  our  in- 
stitutional funds  oi>erate.  I  think  it  will 
become  clear  then  why  restrictions  on 
return  or  reserve  requirements  would  be 
counterproductive  and  unnecessary. 

The  portfolios  of  our  institutional  funds 
are  limited  to  the  types  of  instruments  in 
which  trust  departments  themselves  may 
invest  under  fiduciary  law.  For  example. 
Money  Market  Trust  confines  its  portfolio 
to  certificates  of  deposits  of  banks.  The 
Trust  for  Short-Term  Government  Securi- 
ties limits  its  portfolio  to  U.S.  Government 
securities.  The  Trust  for  U.S.  Treasury  Obli- 
gations invests  only  in  direct  obligations  of 
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the  United  States,  and  Federated  Master 
Trust  limits  its  portfolio  to  commercial 
paper  and  mastemotes  rated  A-1  or  P-1  by 
highly  qualified  rating  services. 

Our  customers  can  choose  an  investment 
that  suits  their  criteria  for  yield  and  safety. 
At  the  same  time,  they  can  invest  trust  cash 
in  the  chosen  investment  without  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  trust  estate. 

We  provide  our  investors  with  profession- 
al management  of  their  trust  accounts.  The 
cost  is  substantially  lower  than  what  they 
would  pay  to  hire  staff  and  purchase  equip- 
ment needed  to  make  investment  decisions. 

Our  Institutional  investors  move  money 
into  and  out  of  our  MMFs  as  required  by 
changing  conditions  in  the  financial  market- 
place. Bank  trust  officers  in  particular  are 
under  a  fiduciary  obligation  with  respect  to 
the  monies  they  control.  Telephone  redemp- 
tions by  wire  help  us  help  them  meet  these 
obligations.  In  fact,  we  are  now  planning  to 
place  computer  terminals  at  our  client 
banks,  so  they  may  make  on-line  inquiries 
and  place  purchase  and  redemption  orders 
from  their  own  offices  instantaneously. 

Now  consider  what  impact  a  reserve  re- 
quirement imposed  on  our  institutional 
funds  will  have  on  our  bank  trust  clients. 
On  top  of  legal  and  regulatory  require- 
ments, an  additional  burden  would  be  im- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  reduced  yield.  Con- 
trary to  claims  I  have  heard  that  reserve  re- 
quirements on  MMFs  will  help  depository 
institutions,  the  simple  fact  is  that  reserve 
requirements  on  institutional  funds  will 
hurt  by  exacting  a  double  penalty.  In  this 
day  and  age,  I  believe  it  is  scandalous  to  pro- 
mote government  regulation,  especially 
where  we  know  in  advance  that  regulation 
will  create  economic  inefficiencies. 

There  is  precedent  for  the  special  consid- 
eration which  must  be  given  to  institutional 
funds.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  recog- 
nized the  unique  nature  of  institutional 
MMFs  in  the  special  credit  restraint  pro- 
gram, which  it  instituted  in  March  1980, 
under  the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  initial  regulations 
required  all  MMFs  to  maintain  a  special  de- 
posit with  the  Federal  Reserve  equal  to  15% 
of  the  increase  in  their  total  assets  after 
March  15,  1980.  However,  funds  managed  by 
banks  and  trust  companies  for  the  collective 
investment  of  trust  assets  were  exempted 
from  such  reserve  requirements. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Federated  requested 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  amend  its 
regulations  to  grant  similar  exemption  for 
institutional  MMFs'because  they  are  used 
almost  exclusively  by  bank  trust  depart- 
ments for  investing  trust  cash  incidental  to 
the  management  of  trust  assets.  On  March 
28,  1980.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  did 
amend  the  regulations— extending  this  ex- 
emption to  the  assets  of  MMFs  representing 
shares  held  by  banks  and  other  fiduciaries 
investing  funds  that  would  be  eligible  for 
collective  investment  by  a  bank.  This 
change  was  enacted,  in  part,  to  allow  smaU 
banks  to  use  institutional  MMFs  in  lieu  of 
operating  their  own  short-term  investment 
funds  and  to  avoid  a  double  reserve  require- 
ment. 

Let  me  stress,  we  don't  depend  on  third- 
party  checks  for  our  success.  Our  major  in- 
terest in  government  regulation  is  preserv- 
ing the  distinction  between  banks  and  in- 
vestment companies.  There  are  sound  his- 
torical reasons  for  keeping  these  two  very 
different  businesses  separate.  These  reasons 
are  as  important  today  as  they  were  in  the 
1930s.  Investment  companies  are  fully  regu- 
lated by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
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mission.  Many  details  of  operation  are  com- 
pletely prescribed  by  that  commission.  In 
addition,  key  information  for  Investors  must 
be  divulged.  It  must  be  public  luiowledge. 

We  believe  it  is  inappropriate  to  apply 
banking  regulations  to  the  securities  and  in- 
vestment business,  especially  regulations 
such  as  reserve  requirements.  It  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  a  discussion  of  reserve  re- 
quirements that  you  be  always  aware  that 
investment  companies,  such  as  our  money 
market  mutual  funds,  do  not  create  money 
through  multiplier  effect.  We  do  not  make 
loans.  We  do  not  offer  checking  accounts  to 
the  public.  We  have  no  desire  to  engage  in 
the  depository  business. 

Federated  has  worked  hard  to  develop  re- 
liable cash  management  systems  which 
permit  timely  and  economical  investment  of 
trust  department  cash  at  competitive  yields. 
Restrictions  on  institutional  MMFs  such  as 
ours  would,  by  impeding  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide important  services  to  our  client  banks, 
burden  a  multitude  of  bank  trust  depart- 
ments and  their  trust  beneficiaries.  The 
public  would  suffer  again  as  a  result  of  un- 
necessary Federal  regulation.  We  oppose 
such  restrictions.* 


INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 
CAN  BE  THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN- 
CENTIVE TO  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  by  the  press  have  high- 
lighted the  abuses  which  are  occurring 
with  Industrial  development  bonds. 
While  swift  action  is  needed  to  curtail 
these  abuses,  we  must  use  due  care 
and  caution  to  insure  that  benefits 
from  the  responsible  use  of  IRB's  con- 
tinue. 

Robert  E.  Patterson,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Fi- 
nance Agency  recently  stated  in  eco- 
nomic development  commentary  that 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  crit- 
ical role  of  IRB's  in  the  growth  of 
smaller  companies  and  the  redevelop- 
ment of  many  urban  areas.  Bob  Pat- 
terson notes  the  special  significance  of 
this  development  in  times  of  high  and 
volatile  interest  rates. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Patterson's  excellent  article  which  not 
only  explains  the  present  debate,  but 
outlines  the  progressive  way  in  which 
Massachusetts  has  administered  the 
program.  The  article  and  accompany- 
ing tables  follow. 

Intustriai.  Revenue  Bonds— A  Cost- 
Benefit  Assessment 
(By  Robert  E.  Patterson) 

Industrial  revenue  bonds  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  lot  of  harsh  criticism  lately.  Sto- 
ries are  told  and  retold  about  how  IRBs  fi- 
nance fast  food  chains,  regional  shopping 
malls,  even  topless  bars.  Newspapers  cite  bil- 
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lions  of  dollars  in  federal  tax  revenues  lost 
because  of  IRBs. 

The  media  have  paid  little  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  critical  role  of  IRBs  in  the 
growth  of  smaller  companies  and  the  rede- 
velopment of  many  urban  areas.  This  role 
has  been  especially  important  during  the 
past  two  years  of  the  highest  and  most  vola- 
tile interest  rates  in  the  nation's  history.  By 
cushioning  the  inflation-induced  shock  of 
escalating  interest  rates  on  expanding 
smaller  companies  and  real  estate  develop- 
ments, IRBs  have  enabled  these  projects  to 
go  forward. 

Yet.  because  recent  publicity  has  focused 
on  foregone  federal  tax  revenues  and  the 
few  sensational  uses  of  IRBs  for  controver- 
sial commercial  developments.  Congress  is 
now  searching  for  ways  to  control  IRBs. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  prepare  a  report  on  IRBs, 
which  was  issued  last  April.  The  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  only  two  weeks  later 
and  has  been  considering  a  number  of  meas- 
ures to  limit  the  IRB  program. 

But  before  draconian  restrictions  are  en- 
acted, the  IRB  debate  should  be  put  in  per- 
spective. There  is  more  to  this  issue  than 
has  been  reported  in  articles  with  such 
catchy  titles  as  "The  Burger  Bond"  and 
"Topless  and  Tax  Free." 

INCREASINC  IRB  VOLUME 

An  IRB  is  a  tax-exempt  bond  issued  by  a 
state,  county  or  local  governmental  author- 
ity to  help  private  employers  invest  in  fixed 
assets  such  as  plant  and  equipment.  Current 
federal  law  requires  that  the  bond's  pro- 
ceeds be  used  for  land  or  depreciable  assets 
by  a  trade  or  business.  Because  of  the 
bond's  tax-exempt  status,  the  lender,  typi- 
cally a  bank,  can  lower  the  interest  rate  on 
the  loan,  usually  to  60  to  75  percent  of  the 
prime  lending  rate. 

No  firm  is  eligible  for  IRB  financing  if  its 
capital  expenditures  in  the  community 
exceed  $10  million  for  three  years  before 
and  three  years  following  issuance  of  the 
bond.  This  capital  expenditure  limit— origi- 
nally set  at  $5  million  when  it  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1968— was  designed  to  focus 
IRBs.  on  smaller  companies  and  projects. 

It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  IRBs  nation- 
wide has  risen  sharply  in  recent  years.  The 
doubling  of  IRB  volume  in  a  single  year— 
from  $3.5  billion  in  1978  to  $7.1  billion  in 
1979— is  not  at  all  surprising,  however. 
What  is  surprising  is  that  the  volume  did 
not  increase  even  more,  given  the  fact  that 
in  1978  Congress  (a)  doubled  the  capital  ex- 
penditure limit  for  eligible  companies  from 
$5  million  to  $10  million  and  <b)  granted  a 
special  $20  million  limit  for  projects  assisted 
with  an  Urban  Development  Action  Grant. 

Moreover,  the  increase  in  IRB  volume 
must  be  considered  against  the  inflationary 
pressures  of  recent  years.  The  tremendous 
rise  in  interest  rate»,  for  example,  has  had 
its  harshest  effect  on  real  estate  develop- 
ment and  highly  leveraged  smaller  compa- 
nies, which  naturally  turned  in  desperation 
to  IRBs  to  finance  their  growth. 

Furthermore,  inflation  has  vastly  reduced 
the  window  of  eligibility  for  IRBs.  In  fact, 
although  Congress  raised  the  capital  ex- 
penditure limit  from  $5  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion, today  $10  million  will  buy  less  plant 
and  equipment  than  $5  million  did  in  1968. 
For  example,  the  'widely  advertised  1980 
IRB  volume  of  $8.4  billion  is  equivalent  to 
only  $3.7  billion  in  constant  1968  dollars! 
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In  large  measure  it  is  inflation,  not  over- 
zealous  state  and  local  development  offi- 
cials, that  is  responsible  for  the  nationwide 
increase  in  IRBs. 

COST  or  IRBS 

Most  newspaper  accounts  carried  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's  projections  of  the 
cost  of  industrial  revenue  bonds  to  the  fed- 
eral government  as  $2.9  billion  to  $4.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  Overlooked  in  the 
media,  although  clearly  noted  in  the  CBO 
report,  was  another  projection:  if  all  IRBs 
were  eliminated  on  July  1,  1981.  the  net  rev- 
enue gain  to  the  federal  Treasury  would  be 
only  $.2  billion  in  1982,  rising  slowly  to  $.7 
billion  in  1986  (see  Table  1). 

The  CBO  report  also  stated  a  number  of 
other  important,  although  often  overlooked, 
facts: 

Despite  fears  that  IRBs  have  substantial- 
ly raised  the  cost  of  borrowing  for  state  and 
local  governments,  in  recent  years  the  rela- 
tive difference  between  tax-exempt  and  tax- 
able interest  rates  has  actually  widened  to 
40  percent  from  the  historic  30  percent. 

TABLE  l.-REVENUE  GAINS  RESULTING  FROM  ELIMINATION 

OF  SMALL  ISSUE  IRB'S 
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In  other  words,  tax-exempt  interest  rates 
have  not  risen  as  rapidly  as  taxable  rates  in 
spite  of  the  inflation  of  recent  years.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  therefore,  that  IRBs  have 
had  a  serious  negative  effect  on  state  and 
municipal  borrowing,  particularly  since  the 
projects  financed  by  IRBs  add  to  state  and 
local  tax  revenues. 

IRBs  are  used  overwhelmingly  by  smaller 
companies.  The  CBO  reported  that  over  90 
percent  of  all  firms  using  IRBs  in  1978  and 
1979  were  not  listed  on  any  national  or  re- 
gional stock  exchange.  These  companies, 
therefore,  depended  on  local  lenders  for 
their  borrowed  capital.  For  some  8,000  IRBs 
issued  in  those  two  years,  the  CBO  noted 
that  only  7  percent  were  for  "Fortune  1000" 
firms. 

In  other  words,  the  restriction  adopted  in 
1968  to  limit  IRBs  to  smaller  companies  has 
done  exactly  that.  In  1967,  the  average  bond 
issue  was  $7.8  million,  leading  to  the  1968 
reform.  In  1980,  the  average  IRB  was  $1.3 
million— one-sixth  the  size  of  the  average 
1967  bond,  despite  the  doubling  of  prices 
during  that  period. 

By  the  CBO's  own  estimate,  if  the  law 
governing  IRBs  does  not  change  in  the  next 
five  years,  IRBs  issued  in  1986  will  create 
over  $4  billion  of  additional  Gross  National 
Product  (see  Table  2).  This  increased  GNP 
will  include  $2.2  billion  in  additional  private 
wages  and  salaries— enough  to  employ 
150,000  people  at  $15,000  a  year. 
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TABLE  2  -  IRBGENERATED  INCREASES  IN  INVESTMENT.  GNP,  INCOME  AND  FEDERAL  REVENUE 

(Ip  bJKoBS  flf  dotars] 
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If  the  1986  cost  of  IRBs  to  the  federal  tax- 
payer, again  by  the  CBO's  estimates,  is  $700 
million,  then  the  CBO's  numbers  make 
IRBs  the  federal  government's  cheapest  em- 
ployment-producing program,  at  less  than 
$5,000  per  job. 

Nor  is  the  CBO  report  the  only  word  on 
the  cost  of  IRBs.  A  recent  study  by  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Business  School  economist 
Roger  Kormendi.  sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  Finance  Agency  and  the 
Small  Business  Foundation  of  America,  con- 
cluded that  the  CBO's  revenue  loss  esti- 
mates are  six  times  greater  than  the  actual 
loss  to  the  federal  government. 

Kormendi  based  his  conclusions  and  his 
testimony  before  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee on  assumptions  about  the  behavior  of 
lenders  that  seem  more  realistic  than  those 
used  by  the  CBO.  Both  the  Treasury  and 
CBO  assume  that  if  IRBs  were  eliminated, 
lenders  would  replace  tax-exempt  IRBs  with 
taxable  loans.  But  Kormendi  reasoned  that 
lenders  would  not  substitute  taxable  income 
for  tax-exempt  income  because  the  combi- 
nation of  inflation  and  high  taxes  would  de- 
stroy their  capital. 

For  example,  a  lender  in  the  50-percent 
tax  bracket  who  earned  15-percent  interest 
in  1980  paid  half  that  interest  to  the  federal 
government,  foi  a  net  return  (ignoring  state 
and  local  taxes)  of  7.5  percent.  Since  infla- 
tion in  1980  was  12.8  percent,  however,  the 
lender  actually  lost  5.3  percent  of  his  cap- 
ital. 

To  at  least  keep  even  with  inflation,  Kor- 
mendi noted,  investors  would  continue  to 
put  their  funds  into  investments  that  are 
taxed  at  lower  marginal  tax  rates— equity, 
real  estate  or  "collectables,"  for  example— 
rather  than  into  investments  yielding  tax- 
able income.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  Treas- 
ury loses  little  revenue  when  IRB  volume 
increases  since  most  IRB  investors  are 
drawn  from  alternate  investments  on  which 
they  would  pay  little  or  no  income  tax  in 
any  event. 

In  addition,  if  IRBs  were  eliminated  and 
borrowers  forced  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates,  then  borrowers  would  have  increased 
deductions  for  these  higher  interest  costs. 
Thus,  the  federal  government  would  be 
gaining  more  revenue  because  of  increased 
taxes  on  lenders  while  simultaneously  losing 
revenue  because  of  increased  deductions  for 
borrowers'  higher  interest  costs.  Even  the 
CBO  admitted  that  such  an  effect  is  real 
but  declined  to  estimate  its  impact. 

The  net  effect  of  these  adjustments,  ac- 
cording to  Kormendi,  is  a  gross  loss  to  the 
federal  Treasury  of  about  one-sixth  the 
magnitude  estimated  by  the  CBO.  When 
the  CBO's  own  estimates  of  increased  feder- 
al revenues  from  private  investment  stimu- 
lated by  IRBs  are  added  to  Kormendi's  esti- 
mates, the  IRB  program  may  actually 
produce  revenue  gains  for  the  Treasury. 


Although  this  result  might  seem  surpris- 
ing, it  is  hardly  an  outrageous  idea.  The 
same  conclusion  was  reached  in  a  1980  study 
of  IRBs  by  Dr.  Norman  Ture,  then  a  private 
consultant  and  currently  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  Tax  Policy. 

THE  CONTROVERSY 

If  the  cost  to  the  federal  government  is 
not  the  issue,  what  then  is  all  the  fuss 
about?  The  controversy  reflects  an  aura  of 
widespread  abuse  combined  with  the  long- 
standing opposition  of  some  Congressional 
and  Treasury  staff  to  tax-exempt  bonds 
generally.  Recent  efforts  to  stamp  out  the 
tax-exemption  have  included  the  taxable 
bond  option  for  all  state  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  last  year,  the  successful  attempt 
to  nearly  eliminate  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
for  single-family  housing. 

This  year's  attack  on  industrial  revenue 
bonds  has  been  aided  by  ample  publicity  of 
a  few  sensational  projects,  such  as  a  country 
club,  one  go-go  bar  and  a  few  national  retail 
chains  such  as  McDonald's  and  K-Mart. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  lack  of  a  true  consensus  on 
the  appropriate  use  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  that  has  given  the  opF>onents  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
full  head  of  steam  which  threatens  to  re- 
strict or  eliminate  IRBs. 

State  and  l(x;al  development  officials  are 
often  at  odds  over  the  appropriate  use  of 
IRBs.  Most  share  a  general  view  that  small 
issue  industrial  revenue  bonds  should  be 
used  by  smaller  industrial  enterprises  fi- 
nancing plant  and  equipment  to  add  jobs 
and  increase  employee  efficiency.  While  the 
CBO  report  indicates  that  most  IRBs,  even 
in  recent  years,  have  in  fact  been  used  for 
this  type  of  project,  it  also  points  out  that 
there  has  been  a  recent  increase  in  IRBs  for 
commercial  real  estate  development  proj- 
ects. It  is  these  conunercial  projects  that  are 
creating  the  trouble. 

In  many  localities.  IRBs  are  being  used  to 
finance  regional  shopping  malls  and  other 
suburban  real  estate  projects  that  pose  diffi- 
cult choices  for  established  downtown  mer- 
chants. Either  they  can  remain  downtown 
while  retail  traffic  is  being  drawn  to  the 
new  mall  by  a  powerful  anchor  store  (to 
whom  the  developer  has  in  some  cases  liter- 
ally given  away  the  store),  or  they  can 
follow  their  customers  to  the  mall  and  pay 
dramatically  increased  rents.  In  most  cases, 
merchants  cannot  stop  these  malls  on  the 
basis  of  zoning  or  other  land  use  control 
laws,  so  the  IRB  provides  a  focus  for  attack- 
ing the  mall. 

In  Massachusetts  and  many  other  states, 
this  type  of  real  estate  development  is  not 
eligible  for  IRB  assistance.  Commercial 
properties  in  Massachusetts  receive  such  as- 
sistance only  if  they  will  contribute  to  the 
revitalization  of  a  distressed  commercial 
center.  Focusing  commercial  IRBs  on  city 
and  town  centers  has  become  a  very  impor- 


tant link  in  the  state's  expressed  policy  of 
reviving  its  downtowns.  Massachusetts 
adopted  this  Commercial  Area  Revitaliza- 
tion District  program  for  commercial  IRBs 
because  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  recognized  in  1978  that  such  a  use 
of  IRBs  would  reinforce  an  important 
public  purpose  for  the  state. 

The  public  purpose  for  which  IRBs  of  all 
types  are  issued  is  at  the  heart  of  the  IRB 
controversy.  State  and  local  officials  con- 
cerned with  economic  development,  particu- 
larly urban  development,  simply  must 
become  more  involved  in  determining  the 
appropriate  public  purpose  of  IRBs.  espe- 
cially for  commercial-projects. 

When  one  considers  that  the  $8.4  billion 
of  IRBs  issued  in  1980  is  exactly  twice  the 
FY82  proposed  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  appropriation  (including  the 
UDAG  program),  it  becomes  obvious  that 
IRBs  are  too  critical  an  incentive  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  Appropriately  targeted, 
IRBs  can  be  a  state's  most  powerful  and 
flexible  tool.  Left  untargeted.  commercial 
IRBs  threaten  to  destroy  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

POSSIBLE  RESTRICTIONS 

Without  appropriate  targeting,  sooner  or 
later  the  opponents  of  tax-exempt  financing 
will  succeed.  Congress  will  eventually  force 
states  to  target  or  will  impose  its  own  re- 
strictions. No  one  federal  definition  of  "dis- 
tress" will  satisfy  everyone,  but  federally 
imposed  limits  are  inevitable  unless  states 
prove  themselves  willing  to  tighten  their 
public  purjKise  requirements. 

Particularly  dangerous  is  the  proposal  to 
force  states  to  better  articulate  public  pur- 
pose by  placing  a  dollar  limitation  on  the 
IRBs  a  state  can  issue  in  a  given  year.  This 
proposal  has  broad  appeal  at  the  federal 
level  because  it  is  simple,  it  sidesteps  diffi- 
cult choices,  and  it  was  recently  used  to 
nearly  eliminate  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 
Despite  its  simplicity,  however,  this  type  of 
restriction  could  be  devastating. 

For  example,  limiting  IRBs  to  $50  per 
capita  in  each  state  would  favor  states  with 
growing  populations.  Some  16  states  would 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  1980  levels  of 
IRBs:  the  10  states  that  stand  to  lose  the 
most  are  listed  in  Table  3.  If  such  a  restric- 
tion were  enacted,  firms  that  were  unable  to 
obtain  IRB  financing  because  a  state  had 
reached  its  limit  could  turn  to  another  state 
for  low-interest  financing.  Frostbelt  states, 
which  issued  two-thirds  of  all  IRBs  in  1979 
and  which  are  already  suffering  from  loss  of 
industry  and  population,  could  ill  afford 
such  a  disincentive. 

In  addition  to  accelerating  the  movement 
of  business  away  from  distressed  areas  of 
the  country,  a  state  cap  on  IRBs  would  pit 
big  business  against  small  business,  and  sub- 
urban areas  against  rural  areas.  Many  states 
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would  need  special  legislation  merely  to  con- 
tinue issuing  IRBs.  and  the  political  pres- 
sures would  be  a  nightmare. 

Before  Congress  adopts  a  state  cap  or  any 
other  major  limiution,  it  should  carefully 
examine  the  likely  consequences  of  such  ac- 
tions. It  is  hard  to  understand  the  rush  to 
limit  IRBs  when  an  analysis  of  the  CBOs 
position  shows  that  eliminating  all  commer- 
cial IRBs  would  save  only  $40  million  to  $50 
million  In  FY82— hardly  a  significant 
amount  in  a  budget  of  $695  billion. 

THK  MASSACHUSrrrS  eXPERIEMCK 

In  Massachusetts.  IRBs  have  helped 
smaller  companies  to  own  their  own  plants. 
The  bonds  have  provided  a  way  for  small 
firms  to  finance  these  facilities  on  reasona- 
ble terms  at  a  time  when  thrift  institutions 
have  been  pushed  out  of  the  market  and 
commercial  banks  have  moved  to  floating 
rates  and  shorter  maturities.  Unlike  larger 
corporations  and  developers,  smaller  compa- 
nies generally  do  not  have  easy  access  to  the 
country's  large  institutional  long-term  lend- 
ers. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Agency  (MIPA),  an  independent  sUte 
agency  that  administers  IRBs  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  provides 
loan  guarantees  for  small  companies,  has  as- 
sisted more  than  600  firms  in  its  first  two 
years  of  operation.  Over  half  these  compa- 
nies had  annual  sales  under  $5  million,  and 
three-fourths  had  sales  under  $20  million. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Hub  Mall  Company  is  typical  of  the 
many  firms  that  have  Indicated  how  essen- 
tial MIPA's  financial  assistance  was  to  their 
expansion.  A  direct  mail  service  company. 
Hub  employed  some  200  workers,  earning  an 
average  of  $7  per  hour.  In  an  old  multi-story 
building  in  downtown  Boston.  When  its 
lease  expired  two  years  ago,  the  company 
wanted  to  purchase  more  efficient  space  in 
the  city  close  to  its  labor  supply.  After  an 
extensive  search.  Hub  Mall  settled  on  two 
vacant  buildings  in  Columbia  Point,  a  par- 
ticularly distressed  area  of  the  city. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Oversight  Com- 
mittee, Hub  Mall  President  Walter  S.  Bem- 
heimer  II  described  the  plight  of  his  compa- 
ny: "Unfortunately,  Hub  Mall,  like  many 
smaller  companies,  was  undercapitalized. 
We  lacked  sufficient  internal  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  expansion.  As  inflation  drove  In- 
terest rates  higher  and  higher  (and  this  was 
only  the  spring  of  1979),  and  since  we  could 
only  put  down  a  modest  down  payment,  all 
the  lenders  we  approached  declined  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  the  Columbia  Point 
facility  with  a  conventional  long-term  mort- 
gage." 

The  IRB  loan  and  a  long  guarantee  from 
MIPA  enabled  Hub  Mail  to  hire  45  addition- 
al employees  in  a  depressed  urban  setting 
that  is  accessible  to  public  transportation. 
According  to  Bemheimer,  "It  is  not  at  all  an 
understatement  to  say  that  none  of  this 
would  have  happened  without  Industrial 
revenue  bonds." 

TABIE  3.-EFFEaS  Of  $50  PER  CAPITA  IRB  STATE  CAP 
[Sbin  BiX  ■««  iKt  UK  nod) 
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SUMMARY 

The  country  clearly  needs  a  larger  dose  of 
savings  and  investment  in  productive  assets. 
Although  the  causes  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic condition  are  complex,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  Americans  are 
spending  rather  than  saving  their  money. 
Their  response  to  inflation  has  been  com- 
pletely rational,  spending  on  goods  for  con- 
sumption and  favoring  investments  that  are 
untaxed  or  taxed  at  low  marginal  rates. 
When  people  believe  they  can  achieve  an 
after-tax  rate  of  return  on  their  money  that 
is  likely  to  exceed  inflation,  they  will  return 
to  saving  and  investing  in  the  future  of  this 
country's  productive  enterprises.  IRBs  and 
the  tax-exempt  market  generally  have  pro- 
vided investors  an  opportunity  to  invest  and 
hope  to  stay  even  with  inflation. 

Given  the  Importance  of  IRBs  to  econom- 
ic development,  the  CBO's  prognosis  should 
be  carefully  considered  before  the  program 
is  severely  restricted: 

"If  the  Congress  eliminated  tax  exemp- 
tion on  all  small  issue  IRBs,  some  invest- 
ments might  not  go  forward.  Others  might 
move  ahead,  but  changes  in  the  amount  and 
timing  of  Investment  would  result.  Smaller 
firms  would  be  the  ones  most  affected. 
Moreover,  investment  in  distressed  urban 
areas  might  decline  because  of  the  large 
number  of  UDAG  projects  that  also  receive 
IRB  financing. " 

Is  this  a  result  that  we  can  afford? 
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BUDGET  COMMITTEE  EARLY 
WARNING  REPORTS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
two  appropriation  bills  that  provide 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982— Com- 
merce. State.  Justice.  Judiciary,  and 
Transportation.  I  have  asked  the  staff 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  continue 
the  briefings  that  have  been  provided 
in  the  past  to  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  House.  The  follow- 
ing materials  factually  compare  the 
total  amount  of  spending  and  credit 
provided  in  these  bills  with  the  targets 
for  such  spending  and  credit  that  re- 
sulted from  congressional  approval  of 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 


year  1982.  I  intend  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  these  staff 
analyses,  and  analyses  of  all  other  ap- 
propriations, entitlement,  or  revenue 
bills  as  they  are  scheduled  for  floor 
action.  It  is  my  hope  to  provide  these 
"Early  Warnings"  to  interested  Mem- 
bers every  Monday.  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  important  for  the  House  to  have 
information  that  compares  such  bills 
to  the  budget  resolution— achievement 
of  the  resolution  spending  targets  is 
not  likely  to  occur  unless  the  Members 
are  clearly  aware  of  the  budget  impact 
of  their  votes. 
Early  Warning— House  Budget  Committee 

H.R.  4169,  fiscal  YEAR  1983  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

This  bill  is  on  target  for  discretionary 
spending. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subcommittee:  Commerce,  Justice,  State, 
Judiciary. 


Chairman:  Mr.  Smith  (Iowa). 

Ranking  minority  member:  Mr.  O'Brien 
(Illinois). 

Scheduled:  Wednesday.  September  9, 
1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  is  equal  to  the  302(b) 
target  for  this  subcommittee  on  budget  au- 
thority and  $18  million  below  in  outlays 
(the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12  below).  If 
amounts  assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
but  not  yet  considered  are  added,  and  man- 
datory programs  are  "fully  funded",  the 
subcommittee  could  be  over  its  targets  by 
$129  million  in  budget  authority  and  $101 
million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  7  and 
14). 

//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 

Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping,  the  subconunittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
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propriations  Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law,  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Its  target 
for  discretionary  programs  is  therefore  the 
main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning  report. 
Further,  if  the  conference  report  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  exceeds  the  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority,  the  bill  will  be 
subject  to  the  "delayed  enrollment"  provi- 
sion of  Section  305  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
First  Budget  Resolution.  As  shown  on  line  7 
below,  the  bill  plus  discretionary  amounts 
not  yet  considered  is  equal  to  its  302(b) 
target  for  discretionary  budget  authority 
and  under  its  outlay  target  by  $253  million 
in  outlays. 

///.  Summary  table 

(In  ntaas  gl  datafs) 


OMbys 


Hit  annuflls  shown  betow  are  only  for  dsoetianary 
198?  spending  >n  tins  Ml 

1  Dtscretioury  ainounts  in  M 8,592  6,600 

2  Pnor  action.. 

3  Total  atuon  to  date 8,592  6,604 

4  302(b)  brpl 8.592  6J53 

5  Om{  +  )/»*{  -) -253 

6  Amounts  assumed  tut  not  yet  consid' 

end 

7,  0»ef(  +  )/under(  - ) -253 

The  amounts  stawn  IMmi  are  only  for  mandatory 
araropnatDns  included  n  das  lii: 

8  Mandatory  amounts  in  bi 163  156 

9  f^ior  actnn 3,157 

10  Total 163  3.313 

11.  302(b)  tartet 163  3,078 

12.  ami  +  )/undef(  - ) „ +235 

13  Simiieniental  amounts  needed 129  124 

14  Oi«(  +  )/andei{-) +129  +359 


IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  unable  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  a  particular 
bill  is  over  or  under  its  302(b)  allocation,  it 
does  compare  the  items  in  a  bill  to  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  line 
item  assumptions  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
are  not  binding  on  a  committee.  A  list  of  the 
major  areas  where  this  bill  differs  from  the 
Budget  Resolution  follows: 

Department  of  State's  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  is  below  Resolution  assumptions  by 
$64  million  in  budget  authority  and  $29  mil- 
lion in  outlays. 

International  Communications  Agency 
radio  facilities  is  below  Resolution  assump- 
tions by  $56  million  in  budget  authority. 

Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA)  assistance  program  is  above  Resolu- 
tion assumptions  by  $157  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $3  million  in  outlays. 

Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  dis- 
aster relief  fund  is  al)ove  Resolution  as- 
sumptions by  $87  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $25  million  in  outlays. 

Payment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion is  at>ove  Resolution  assumptions  by 
$141  million  in  budget  authority  and  $107 
million  in  outlays. 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance  Research  and 
Statistics  is  above  Resolution  assumptions 
by  $74  million  in  budget  authority  and  $14 
million  in  outlays. 

Amounts  assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion but  not  yet  considered  (line  13)  consists, 
entirely  of  funding  for  the  October  1  pay 
raise.  It  is  this  item  which  causes  the  man- 
datory  total    to   be   exceeded;   the   target 
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seems  not  to  make  an  allowance  for  this  pay 
raise. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
This  bill  is  below  the  President's  requests 
for  discretionary  items  In  the  bill  by  $5  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $251  million  in 
outlays. 

VI.  Credit 
The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-bind- 
ing targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  First  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram limitations.  For  comparative  purposes 
only,  the  table  below  shows  the  bill  and 
First  Budget  Resolution  assumptions. 
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The  Commerce-Justice-State  Subcommit- 
tee included  no  credit  limitations  in  this  bill. 
All  of  the  differences  in  this  subcommittee 
allocation  from  the  Budget  Resolution  in- 
volve SBA  programs.  Comments  on  the  dif- 
ferences included  in  the  report  are  summa- 
rized below: 

Disaster  loan  fund  is  estimated  to  support 
$734  million  in  new  direct  loans  from  $87 
million  in  new  capital  appropriated,  repay- 
ments, carryover,  and  sale  of  assets,  the  res- 
olution included  a  proposed  limitation  of 
$440  million  for  disaster  loans. 

Pollution  control  equipment  contract 
guarantees  were  increased  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  act  of  1981  to  $250 
million,  an  amount  above  both  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  amount  currently  au- 
thorized for  the  program. 

Business  loan  and  investment  fund  guar- 
antees are  assumed  in  the  report  language 
to  be  at  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  report  states  that  limitation  "lan- 
guage is  not  necessary  since  these  levels  are 
consistent  with  the  revised  authorization 
for  SBA  for  fiscal  year  1982  contained  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  as  passed  by  the  House." 

Surety  bond  guarantees  are  assumed  in 
the  report  to  be  at  $1.2  billion.  Again,  the 
committee  did  not  include  a  limitation  since 
the  program  level  was  consistent  with  the 
revised  authorization  in  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981. 

VII.  Amendments 

None  known  at  this  time. 
VIII.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Discretionary  amounts  in  bill:  dis- 
cretionary FY  1982  appropriations  in  H.R. 
4169. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  the  FY  1982  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  this  subcommittee 
that  were  appropriated  in  prior  bills. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  this  subcommit- 
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tee  set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Line  5.  Over  (  +  )/Under  (  -  );  line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: these  are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  probably  until 
next  Spring's  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Line  7.  Over  (  +  )/Under  (-):  line  5  plus 
line  6. 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amounts  in  bill:  fund- 
ing for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  any  permanents  assigned  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Line  10.  Total:  line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  for  this  subcommittee  set 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
target  set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
includes  the  effect  of  assumed  authorizing 
legislation  that  would  change  the  level  of 
mandatory  programs. 

Line  12.  Over  ( +  )/Under  (-):  line  10 
minus  line  11. 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
amounts  for  any  new  entitlement  legislation 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  for  the 
October  1  pay  raise,  and  to  fund  mandatory 
items  in  the  bill  at  the  level  estimated  in  the 
Budget  Resolution. 

Line  14.  Over  ( +  )/Under  ( - ):  line  12  plus 
line  13. 

Early  Warning  House  Budget  Committee 

H.R.  4209,  nSCAL  YEAR  1982  DEPARTMENT  Of 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

This  bUI  is  under  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary spending. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subcommittee:  Transportation. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Benjamin  (Indiana). 

Ranking  Minority  Memljer:  Mr.  Coughlln 
(Pennsylvania). 

Scheduled:  Wednesday,  September  9. 
1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  is  under  the  302(b)  tar- 
gets for  this  subcommittee  by  $734  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $42  million  in  out- 
lays (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12  below).  If 
amounts  assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
but  not  yet  considered  are  added,  and  man- 
datory programs  are  fully  funded,  the  sub- 
committee could  be  under  its  targets  by 
$675  million  in  budget  authority  and  $15 
million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  7  and 
14). 

//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 
Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law,  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Their 
target  for  discretionary  programs  is  there- 
fore the  main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning 
report.  F^lrther.  if  the  conference  report  on 
this  appropriation  bill  exceeds  the  target 
for  discretionary  budget  authority,  the  bill 
will  be  subject  to  the  "delayed  enrollment" 
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provision  of  Section  305  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  First  Budget  Resolution.  As  shown  on 
line  7  below,  the  bill  plus  discretionary 
amounts  not  yet  considered  is  below  its 
302(b)  target  for  discretionary  action  by 
$734  million  in  budget  authority  and  $149 
million  in  outlays. 

///.  Summary  table 
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IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  unable  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  a  particular 
bill  is  over  or  under  its  302(b)  allocation,  it 
does  compare  the  items  in  a  bill  to  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  the  line-item  as- 
sumptions in  the  Budget  Resolution  are  not 
binding  on  a  committee.  Although  within 
the  totals  requested  by  the  Administration 
and  assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution  for 
this  bill,  the  bill  makes  several  changes 
among  funding  priorities  including: 

Reduction  of  $119  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  an  increase  of  $40  million  in 
outlays  for  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
rail  service  assistance  program. 

A  reduction  of  $420  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $320  million  in  outlays  for  the 
purchase  of  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
(ConRail)  securities.  The  Committee  has 
not  received  a  budget  request  nor  does  it 
recommend  additional  funding  to  support 
the  operation  of  ConRail:  the  Committee 
anticipates  that  $242  million  of  the  $485 
million  appropriated  for  operating  expenses 
in  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  sufficient  to  fi- 
nance operations  through  fiscal  year  1982. 

An  increase  of  $97  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $152  million  in  outlays  for 
AMTRAK. 
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An  increase  of  $36  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $385  million  in  outlays  for 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
(UMTA). 

An  increase  of  $200  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $33  million  in  outlays  for  inter- 
state highway  transfer  grants. 

A  decrease  of  $215  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $32  million  in  outlays  for  the 
Appalachian  highway  system  which  is  main- 
tained in  the  Elnergy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

A  decrease  of  $96  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $21  million  in  outlays  for  the  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  aviation  account. 

For  mandatory  items,  the  bill  plus  as- 
sumed "full  funding"  of  mandatory  items 
would  be  over  its  budget  authority  target 
only  because  the  target  seems  not  to  make 
an  allowance  for  the  civilian  agencies  pay 
raise  that  will  become  effective  this  (Dcto- 
ber. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
(discretionary  amounts  only) 

This  bill  is  below  the  President's  requests 
for  discretionary  items  in  the  bill  by  $7  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  over  by  $12 
million  in  outlays. 

VI.  Credit 

The  Budget  Resolution  contains  only  non- 
binding  targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses only,  the  tabic  below  shows  the  bill 
and  the  First  Budget  Resolution  assump- 
tions. 
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The  Transportation  Subconunittee  total 
limitations  proposed  for  guarantee  pro- 
grams (in  this  bill)  exceed  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution by  $25  million.  The  Transportation 
Subcommittee  set  limitations  for  guarantee 
programs  that  differed  from  the  resolution 
as  follows: 

Aircraft  purchase  loan  guarantees  are  lim- 
ited to  $125  million,  $75  million  atx>ve  the 
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resolution,  but  a  50  percent  cut  from  the 
1981  level.  The  Committee  expressed  con- 
cern that  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram would  adversely  affect  carriers  which 
had  made  investments  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  guarantees. 

Railroad  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
financing  fund  guarantees  are  limited  to 
$270  million,  $50  million  below  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Committee  noted  that  the  largest 
pending  loan  guarantee  application  had 
been  withdrawn. 

VII.  Amendments 

None  are  certain  to  be  offered. 

VIII.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Discretionary  amounts  in  bill:  dis- 
cretionary fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  in 
H.R.  4209. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this  sub- 
committee that  were  appropriated  in  prior 
bills. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  this  subcommit- 
tee set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Line  5.  Over  (  +  )/Under  ( - ):  line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  a.ssumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: these  are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  probably  until  ■ 
next  Spring's  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Line  7.  Over  (  +  )/Under  (-):  line  5  plus 
line  6. 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amounts  in  bill:  fund- 
ing for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  any  permanents  assigned  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Line  10.  Total:  line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  for  this  subcommittee  set 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
target  set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
includes  the  effect  of  assumed  authorizing 
legislation  that  would  change  the  level  of 
mandatory  programs. 

Line  12.  Over  (-f)/Under  (-):  line  10 
minus  line  11. 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
amounts  for  any  new  entitlements  legisla- 
tion assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  for 
the  October  1  pay  raise,  and  to  fund  manda- 
tory Items  in  the  bill  at  the  level  estimated 
in  the  Budget  Resolution. 

Line  14.  Over  ( +  )/Under  ( - ):  line  12  plus 
13. 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  FUNDING 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER)  to  delete  $241  million 
from  H.R.  4169  thereby  denying  any 
funds  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.  In  doing  so,  I  want  to 
have  it  clearly  made  known  that  I  do 
not  necessarily  support  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  I  do  believe  it  is 
the  reponsibility  of  Government  to 
provide  basic  legal  advice  and  service 
to  indigent  Americans  who  otherwise 
would  not  receive  it  due  to  inability  to 
pay  for  it. 

On  June  18,  I  voted  for  H.R.  3480  as 
a  means  to  authorize  the  identical 
amount  appropriated  today  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  On  page 
E3062  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date,  I  submitted  remarks  consist- 
ent with  these  to  include  a  statement 
of  support  for  Legal  Services  functions 
under  block  grant  formula  as  had  been 
anticipated  at  that  time.  Events  which 
followed  did  not  find  funds  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  being 
transferred  to  a  block  grant  during  the 
budget  reconciliation  process  ultimate- 
ly producing  Public  Law  97-35  as  a 
means  to  achieve  some  $130  billion  in 
budget  savings  over  the  next  3  years. 

As  the  functions  of  the  Legal  Service 
Corporation  were  not  folded  into  a 
block  grant,  this  gives  us  a  situation 
today  of  having  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  as  the  only  available  con- 
duit of  Government  aid  for  basic  legal 
service  for  the  indigent.  If  such  aid  is 
not  provided  here,  it  is  not  provided  at 
all.  I  cannot  agree  with  voting  for  this 
amendment  under  this  situation.  I  will 
join  in  the  pursuit  of  delivery  of  legal 
services  under  a  block  grant  formula 
when  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
but  for  the  moment  this  choice  is  not 
available.* 


ROLL  BACK  MEDICARE 
DEDUCTIBLE  INCREASE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  skyr(x;keting  health  care  costs 


have  exacted  painful  sacrifices  from 
elderly  and  disabled  Americans.  Today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  help  ease  the  devastating 
impact  that  rising  medical  costs  have 
on  this  vulnerable  group  of  citizens. 
This  legislation  would  roll  back  the  in- 
creases in  medicare  deductible  pay- 
ments that  were  enacted  under  recon- 
ciliation and  maintain  the  deductible 
amounts  authorized  under  current 
law. 

The  Reconciliation  Act— recently 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan- 
will  slash  Federal  spending  by  about 
$35  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Older 
Americans,  disabled  persons,  and  the 
poor  will  be  among  the  major  victims 
of  these  heavyhanded  cuts. 

In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  elderly 
families  will  be  affected  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  cutbacks  in  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

One  of  the  major  casualties  is  medi- 
care, which  provides  valuable  protec- 
tion for  about  28  million  older  and  dis- 
abled Americans.  The  Reconciliation 
Act  will  reduce  medicare  outlays  by  an 
estimated  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  including  a  $400  million  cutback 
in  benefits. 

The  most  severe  reduction  for  older 
Americans  is  the  change  in  the  formu- 
la for  the  part  A  hospitalization  de- 
ductible—the front-end  charge  that 
the  patient  must  meet  from  his  or  her 
own  resources,  private  health  insur- 
ance or  otherwise.  The  effect  is  to  in- 
crease the  deductible  from  $204  to  a 
projected  $256  in  January  1982.  Under 
prior  law,  this  charge  would  have  risen 
to  $228. 

This  25-percent  boost  in  the  part  A 
deductible  will  affect  an  estimated  7 
million  aged  and  disabled  persons.  It  is 
likely  to  hit  those  the  hardest  who  can 
least  afford  this  spiraling  cost. 

This  change  will  have  other  spillover 
effects  because  hospital  charges  for 
long-term  stays  and  skilled  nursing 
payments  are  pegged  to  the  hospital 
deductible. 

For  example,  the  daily  charge  for 
qualifying  skilled  nursing  care  will  in- 
crease from  $25.50  to  an  estimated  $32 
for  patients  who  are  in  nursing  homes 
from  21  to  100  days. 

Patients  are  now  subject  to  a  $51 
daily  coinsurance  charge  if  they  are 
hospitalized  from  61  to  90  days.  The 
Reconciliation  Act  raises  this  amount 
to  $64.  In  addition,  it  will  boost  the 
daily  coinsurance  charge  for  medicare 
beneficiaries  who  must  draw  upon 
their  60-day  lifetime  reserve,  from 
$102  to  $128  a  day. 


The  sharp  increase  in  the  part  A  de- 
ductible may  force  needy  older  and 
disabled  Americans  to  play  a  danger- 
ous game  of  Russian  roulette  with 
their  health.  Many  may  postpone  es- 
sential hospital  care  until  their  illness 
reaches  a  critical  or  crisis  stage.  And 
then,  the  treatment  may  be  ineffective 
or  too  late. 

These  individuals  need  and  deserve 
all  the  help  they  can  receive.  My  bill 
would  help  considerably  by  rolling 
back  the  part  A  deductible  to  $228. 
This  would  provide  welcome  relief  for 
aged  and  disabled  Americans  because 
their  purchasing  power  is  being  eroded 
by  rising  prices  and  other  cutbacks  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act. 

Ideally  speaking,  I  would  prefer  to 
roll  back  the  part  A  deductible  to  a 
much  lower  level.  But  this  is  simply 
not  attainable,  given  the  composition 
of  the  97th  Congress.  My  proposal, 
though,  is  legislatively  feasible,  and  it 
would  help  to  ease  the  mounting 
health  care  costs  for  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. 

The  Reconciliation  Act  also  boosts 
the  part  B  deductible  charge  by  25 
percent  in  1982,  from  $60  to  $75.  This 
change  alone  will  cut  medicare  bene- 
fits by  $120  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $210  million  in  1983. 

Part  B  covers  primarily  physician 
services  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 
However,  other  important  services  are 
reimbursed,  including  home  health 
care,  physical  therapy,  speech  ther- 
apy, occupational  therapy,  medical 
supplies  and  equipment. 

An  estimated  19  million  aged  and 
disabled  persons  will  be  affected  by 
the  jump  in  the  part  B  deductible. 
Quite  often,  the  elderly  and  disabled 
must  meet  this  increased  charge  from 
their  own  resources.  Those  with  pri- 
vate health  insurance  coverage  will 
almost  assuredly  be  subject  to  rising 
premiimi  charges  to  cover  the  major 
cutbacks  in  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  net  impact  is  that  older  Ameri- 
cans and  disabled  persons  stand  to  lose 
either  way— whether  they  pay  more 
from  their  own  pocketbooks  or  indi- 
rectly for  private  health  insurance 
premiums. 

Medicare  provides  essential  protec- 
tion for  older  Americans.  However,  it 
still  covers  only  about  44  percent  of 
their  health  care  expenditures  because 
of  gaps  in  coverage,  deductibles,  and 
coinsurance  charges.  Medicare's  cover- 
age will  dwindle  further  when  the  cut- 
backs in  the  Reconciliation  Act 
become  fully  effective. 
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The  time  has  come  to  draw  the  line 
on  shifting  health  care  costs  to  the 
aged  and  disabled.  These  individuals 
oftentimes  have  limited  resources  to 
absorb  these  added  expenditures. 
When  they  are  piled  on  top  of  other 
cutbacks,  the  effect  can  be  devastat- 
ing. 

My  bill  will  help  to  soften  the  blow 
from  spiraling  health  care  costs  by 
providing  relief  to  millions  of  already 
beleaguered  aged  and  disabled  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  measure. 
In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

H.R.  4447 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  eliminate  increases  in  the 
medicare  part  A  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance amounts  and  the  increase  in  the 
medicare  part  B  deductible  amount  effect- 
ed by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medicare  Deductible  Rollback  Act". 

ROLLBACK  OF  INCREASE  IN  MEDICARE  PART  A 
DEDUCTIBLE  AND  COINSURANCE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1813(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395e<bK2)).  as 
amended  by  section  2132(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$45"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  inpatient  hospital  services 
and  post-hospital  extended  care  services  fur- 
nished in  calendar  years  beginning  with  cal- 
endar year  1982. 

ROLLBACK  OP  INCREASE  IN  MEDICARE  PART  B 
DEDUCTIBLE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  If  this  Act  is  enacted  before 
January  1.  1982.  section  2134  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)(1)  If  this  Act  is  enacted  on  or  after 
January  1.  1982,  section  1833(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(b)),  as 
amended  by  section  2134(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$75"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$60". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1982,  and 
shall  apply  to  the  deductible  for  calendar 
years  beginning  with  1982.« 
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partments  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  Mottl  amendment  sought  to 
hamstring  Justice  Department  efforts 
to  attack  racial  discrimination  in  local 
housing  practices.  Fortunately,  this 
blatant  attempt  to  return  to  the  dark 
era  of  Jim  Crowism  was  defeated. 

Unfortunately,  the  Walker  of  Penn- 
sylvania amendment,  which  seeks  to 
prohibit  use  of  f imds  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  voluntary  school  prayer, 
passed.  However,  the  constitutionality 
of  this  amendment  is  highly  question- 
able, and  I  would  welcome  a  challenge 
of  it  in  Federal  court. 

The  Sensenbrenner  amendment, 
which  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
sought  to  eliminate  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  was  defeated.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  some  element  of  compas- 
sion still  exists  in  this  body. 

However,  had  I  been  able  to  be 
present  on  the  House  floor  today,  I 
would  have  raised  my  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  and  voted  against  these  amend- 
ments, for  they  all  represent  a  retreat 
to  the  past.* 


September  9,  1981 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Septembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
pressing  official  business  prevented  me 
from  voting  today,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  several  particularly  onerous 
amendments  that  were  offered  to  H.R. 
4169,  the  Commerce,  State,  Justice  De- 


THERESA  S.  KOLDIN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  in  Brooklyn  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Manhattan  Beach  com- 
munity, Mrs.  Theresa  S.  Koldin,  is 
being  honored  at  a  bonds  for  Israel 
luncheon  because  of  the  work  she  has 
done  in  behalf  of  Jewish  causes. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable 
to  be  present  at  this  celebration  of  the 
contributions  Theresa  Koldin  has 
made  during  her  45  years  as  a  commu- 
nity activist  in  Manhattan  Beach. 

Mrs.  Koldin  is  one  of  those  remarka- 
ble women  who  has  been  a  participant 
in  community  affairs  her  entire  life. 
One  of  her  earliest  memories  is  march- 
ing with  her  mother  in  a  suffragette 
parade.  She  graduated  from  Adelphi 
University  and  then  obtained  a  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Columbia  University. 
Mrs.  Koldin  pursued  her  career  work- 
ing professionally  as  a  psychologist, 
married  and  raised  two  daughters,  and 
yet  always  had  time  for  philanthropic, 
civic,  and  political  activities  whether 
they  f(x;used  on  local  or  international 
issues. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal's  Manhattan  Beach 
women's  division.  Tess  Koldin  has 
served  as  an  active  member  of  their 
board,  and  helped  make  their  special 
gifts  program  a  huge  success. 

As  a  psychologist  concerned  about 
developing  human  potential,  Mrs. 
Koldin  became  active  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Training   and   founded  the  Midwood 


chapter  of  Women's  American  ORT. 
This  progressive  organization  provides 
training  and  rehabilitation  services 
worldwide  to  lift  people  from  poverty 
and  desperation  by  offering  job  and 
life  skills. 

I  have  also  had  the  unique  good  for- 
tune to  get  to  know  Tess  Koldin,  not 
only  as  an  informed  and  articulate 
community  activist,  but  as  a  warm, 
sensitive,  gracious  and  devoted 
mother— for  she  is  my  mother-in-law. 
She  is  truly  a  valiant  woman  who 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me  with  the 
breadth  of  her  knowledge  and  under- 
standing and  her  tremendous  human 
compassion.  Over  the  years,  she  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration,  strength, 
and  guidance  to  me  and  to  all  her 
family.  Throughout  her  long  and  pro- 
ductive life  she  has  provided  an  exam- 
ple of  dedication,  courage,  and  com- 
mitment to  her  fellow  man  that  few  of 
us  could  ever  hope  to  surpass.  She  has 
enriched  her  family  and  her  communi- 
ty by  her  generosity,  her  practicality, 
and  her  determination  to  make  things 
happen. 

Many  people  upon  meeting  this  re- 
markable woman  for  the  first  time 
think  that  her  activism  and  her  inter- 
est in  politics  developed  after  I  became 
an  assemblyman  and  a  Member  of 
Congress,  but  in  fact  her  own  contri- 
butions and  activities  in  politics  and 
support  of  Israel  predate  my  own. 

Her  interest  and  commitment  to 
helping  others  and  improving  condi- 
tions led  Tess  to  contribute  thousands 
of  hours  as  a  volunteer  in  Hadassah. 
B'nai  B'rith,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  as  well  as  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  and  Women's  American  ORT. 
Her  alma  mater,  Adelphi  University, 
has  relied  on  her  for  years  as  an  active 
member  of  its  Brooklyn  board.  And 
where  there  was  an  issue  in  the  com- 
munity, or  someone  in  need,  Tess 
Koldin  was  always  there. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Theresa  Koldin  who  symbolizes  to  me 
what  one  talented  and  determined 
person  can  accomplish  when  she  sets 
her  mind  to  the  task.  May  the  light  of 
her  example  and  the  warmth  of  her 
love  continue  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  who  know  her.* 


September  9,  1981 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  ON 
AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  URBAN 
HOMESTEADING  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
amend  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  urban  home- 
steading  program  to  redirect  this  pro- 


gram to  provide  housing  to  the  low-  to 
moderate-Income  groups,  the  truly 
needy  in  our  society. 

When  the  urban  homesteading  pro- 
gram was  first  implemented  as  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  1974.  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  law  to  help  revitalize 
blighted  neighborhoods  in  decaying 
urban  areas  by  expediting  occupancy 
of  abandoned  houses.  The  belief  was 
that  a  homeowner,  rather  than  a 
renter  or  absentee  owner,  has  the  in- 
centive to  keep  up  the  house  and 
neighborhood  and  that  once  a  home- 
steader fixes  up  an  abandoned  house 
others  will  become  interested  in  fur- 
ther improving  the  neighborhood. 

The  overall  intentions  of  this  pro- 
gram are  laudable,  but  in  the  actual 
operation  of  this  program  one  glaring 
inequity  has  arisen.  The  Congress  in- 
tended local  bodies  to  run  urban 
homesteading  programs  with  freedom 
and  flexibility  under  broad  Federal 
guidelines.  But  the  requirements  are 
so  loose  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  mandate  any  income  limita- 
tions on  those  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  omission  in  the  law  has  re- 
sulted in  allowing  people  who  could 
well  afford  to  conventionally  finance 
the  buying  of  a  home  on  the  open 
market  to  participate  in  the  home- 
stead program.  Today,  with  the  recent 
budget  cuts,  we  must  better  utilize  the 
remaining  Federal  money  to  help  the 
poor  and  truly  needy  find  housing.  We 
should  not  be  funding  a  program  to 
help  the  rich  buy  homes. 

My  amendment  to  the  Housing  Act 
would  set  an  income  limitation  on  all 
those  participating  in  the  homestead- 
ing program  so  that  only  those  in  the 
low-  to  moderate-income  groups  can 
receive  homes.  The  homesteaders  will 
be  given  priority  to  apply  for  low  in- 
terest rehabilitation  loans  under  sec- 
tion 312  of  the  Housing  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  worthwhile  piece  of 
legislation. 

H.R. — 
A  bill  to  restrict  the  urban  homesteading 

program  to  families  with  low  or  moderate 

incomes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  810(b)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "an  individual  or  a 
family"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
low-  or  moderate-income  individual  or 
family". 

(b)  Section  810(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
program  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  if  the 
program  authorizes  any  conveyance  of  resi- 
dential property  to  an  individual  or  a  family 
other  than  a  low-  or  moderate-income  indi- 
vidual or  family." 

(c)  Section  810  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'low-    or    moderate-income    individual    or 
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family'  means  any  individual  or  family 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  the  area,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  with  adjustments 
for  small  and  larger  families."* 
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TWO  STATESMEN 


GRISHAM  NOTES  HISPANIC 
HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 16  marks  the  I7Ist  anniversary 
of  "el  grito  de  Dolores,"  a  time  when 
Mexico  proclaimed  its  independence 
from  Spanish  colonial  rule,  ending  for- 
ever the  reign  of  foreign  tyranny  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  important  date,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebration  of 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  I 
rise  in  tribute  to  the  many  remarkable 
contributions  Hispanic  Americans 
have  made  to  this  Nation. 

The  Hispanic  culture  is  as  colorful 
and  varied  as  that  of  America  itself. 
The  Hispanic  American  population, 
grown  to  over  15  million  in  the  past  5 
years,  continues  to  increase  at  a  rate 
of  over  1  million  a  year.  Americans  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  gains  that  have 
been  achieved  by  members  of  the  His- 
panic American  community. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
We  must  constantly  strive  to  increase 
awareness  so  that  conditions  will  be 
improved  for  all  Americans.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  recognize  the 
many  contributions  Hispanics  have 
made  to  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try and  work  to  preserve  the  ethnic 
origins  and  traditions  which  distin- 
guish the  Hispanic  culture  from  other 
groups. 

The  Hispanic  presence  is  felt  all 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
fine  Mexican  architecture,  with  its 
adobe  walls  and  rich  design,  has  inter- 
national appeal.  The  strong  pride  rep- 
resented in  outdoor  murals  signals  all 
that  can  be  accomplished.  Los  Angeles 
Dodger  Fernando  Valenzuela,  busi- 
nessman and  former  Republican  can- 
didate for  president,  Benjamin  Fer- 
nandez, Mayor  Henry  Cisneros  of  San 
Antonio,  Robert  Goizueta,  chairman 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  professional 
golfer  Nancy  Lopez-Melton,  television 
personalities  Ricardo  Montalban  and 
Geraldo  Rivera,  all  represent  what  is 
new  and  bright  on  the  horizon  for  His- 
panic Americans. 

As  the  country  continues  to  grow 
economically,  socially  and  culturally, 
Hispanics  will  be  a  major  part  of  that 
growth.  I  join  with  all  Americans  in 
celebrating  the  proud  heritage  and 
culture  of  the  Hispanic  American.  Its 
historic  past  is  only  shadowed  by  the 
prospects  of  an  ever  brightening 
future.* 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  honor  to  be  present 
at  the  White  House  when  two  great 
statesmen.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin,  met  for  the  first  time. 

As  these  leaders  t>egin  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  trouble-plagued  Middle 
East,  we  all  share  the  hope  that  the 
talks  will  be  fruitful  and  will  result  in 
renewed  movement  toward  a  lasting 
peace  in  that  region. 

Our  Nation  has  an  important  role  to 
play,  as  the  state  of  Israel's  best 
friend,  and,  as  Mr.  Begin  described  the 
President,  as  "the  defender  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world." 

These  summit  sessions,  which  I  am 
certain  will  be  productive  and  friendly, 
were  initiated  with  a  warm  welcoming 
ceremony  on  the  south  lawn  of  the 
White  House  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  share  the  thoughts  expressed  at 
this  historic  meeting.  I  request  permis- 
sion that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  be  inserted  President  Reagan's 
warm  greetings  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin's  gracious  response. 

Remarks  of  the  President  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Menachem  Begin  at  Arrival  Cere- 
mony 

The  President.  Prime  Minister  Begin,  on 
l>ehalf  of  the  American  people.  Nancy  and  I 
are  honored  and  delighted  to  welcome  you 
and  all  those  accompanying  you. 

We're  proud  to  .stand  beside  you  this 
morning,  joining  a  tradition  of  hospitality 
for  Israel  observed  by  our  presidents  for 
more  than  three  decades.  Your  visit  is  testi- 
mony to  the  warm  friendships,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  shared  values  that  bind  our 
people.  Today  and  tomorrow,  we'll  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet,  to  come  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  discuss  in  detail  the  vital 
issues  of  peace  and  security  that  concern 
both  our  countries. 

I  welcome  this  chance  to  further  strength- 
en the  unbreakable  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  and  to  assure  you  of  our 
commitment  to  Israel's  security  and  well- 
being. 

Israel  and  America  may  be  thousands  of 
miles  apari  but  we  are  philosophical  neigh- 
bors sharing  a  strong  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy and  the  rule  of  law.  What  we  hold 
in  common  are  the  bonds  of  trust  and 
friendship— qualities  that  in  our  eyes  make 
Israel  a  great  nation.  No  people  have  fought 
longer,  struggled  harder,  or  sacrificed  more 
than  yours  in  order  to  survive,  to  grow,  and 
to  live  in  freedom. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  share  similar 
beginnings  as  nations  of  immigrants,  yearn- 
ing to  live  in  freedom  and  to  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  our  forefathers.  We  have  both 
sought  to  establish  societies  of  law,  to  live  in 
peace,  and  to  develop  the  full  potential  of 
our  lands.  We  share  a  devotion  to  democrat- 
ic institutions,  responsible  to  the  wills  of 
oiu"  citizens.  Our  peoples  embrace  common 
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ideals  of  self  improvement  through  hard 
work  and  individual  initiative.  Together,  we 
seek  peace  for  all  people.  In  partnership, 
were  determined  to  defend  liberty  and  safe- 
guard the  security  of  our  citizens.  We  know 
Israelis  live  in  constant  peril.  But  Israel  will 
have  our  help.  She  will  remain  strong  and 
secure  and  her  special  character  of  spirit, 
genus  and  faith  will  prevail. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  spoke  of  a  new  age 
when  "land  that  was  desolate  has  become 
like  the  garden  of  Eden  and  waste  and 
ruined  cities  are  now  inhabited."  We  saw 
how  miraculously  you  transformed  and 
made  the  desert  bloom.  We  see  how,  despite 
dangers  everyday,  your  families  continue 
working  together  to  build  a  better  place  to 
live  and  to  prosijer  in  peace  and  freedom. 

Our  dream,  our  challenge,  and.  yes,  our 
mission,  is  to  make  the  golden  age  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  brotherhood  a  living  reality 
in  all  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Let  us 
remember  that  whether  we  be  Christian  or 
Jew  or  Moslem,  we  are  all  children  of  Abra- 
ham. We  are  all  children  of  the  same  God. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  come  at  a  time  of 
testing  and  of  hope.  The  challenges  we  face 
are  great  with  the  forces  of  aggression,  law- 
lessness, and  tyranny  intent  on  exploiting 
weakness.  They  seek  to  undo  the  work  of 
generations  of  our  people,  to  put  out  a  light 
that  we've  been  tending  for  these  past  6.000 
years.  But  we  understand  their  designs  and 
we're  determined  to  oppose  them.  Working 
with  all  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
seek  to  reinforce  the  security  of  the  entire 
region.  As  we  consult  about  these  problems, 
rest  assured  that  the  security  of  Israel  is  a 
principal  objective  of  this  administration 
and  that  we  regard  Israel  as  an  ally  in  our 
search  for  regional  stability. 

Equally  important  in  our  discussions  is 
the  commitment  of  our  two  countries  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace.  Mr.  I*rime  Minis- 
ter, your  strong  leadership,  great  imagina- 
tion and  skilled  statesmanship  have  been  in- 
dispensable in  reaching  the  milestones  of 
the  past  few  years  on  the  road  toward  a  just 
and  durable  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

You  and  the  members  of  your  coalition 
have  earned  our  respect  and  admiration. 
Many  cynics  said  Israel  would  never  make 
peace  with  Egypt,  but  you  did.  Then  they 
^aid  you  would  not  honor  your  commitment 
■«^o  return  the  Sinai  to  Egypt,  but  you  have. 
Now  they  say  you  cannot  go  forward  to 
work  out  a  just  and  durable  peace  with  all 
your  neighbors,  we  know  you  will. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  benefit  of 
your  views  and  advice  on  the  great  tasks 
that  remain  before  us.  I'm  confident  that 
the  United  SUtes  and  Israel  will  continue 
their  close  partnership  as  difficult  negotia- 
tions toward  peace  are  pursued.  Let  me  also 
thank  you.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  for  helping 
our  special  ambassador,  Philip  Habib.  to  ar- 
range a  cessation  of  hostilities  across  your 
border  with  Lebanon.  Still  another  con- 
sidered step  for  peace  and  one  well  taken. 

Prime  Minister  Begin,  I  know  your  entire 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  security  and  the 
well-being  of  your  people.  It  wasn't  always 
easy.  Prom  your  earliest  days  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  hunger  and  sorrow,  but  as 
you've  written  you  rarely  wept.  On  one  oc- 
casion, you  did— the  night  when  your  be- 
loved state  of  Israel  was  proclaimed.  You 
cried  that  night,  you  said,  because  "truly 
there  are  tears  of  salvation  as  well  as  tears 
of  grief." 

With  the  help  of  God  and  us  working  to- 
gether, perhaps  one  day  for  all  the  people  in 
the  Middle  East,  there  will  be  no  more  tears 
of  grief,  only  tears  of  salvation.  Shalom. 
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Shalom:  to  him  that  is  far  off  and  to  him 
that  is  near.  And  again.  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
welcome  to  America.  (Applause.) 

Prime  Minister  Begin.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  grateful  to  you  and  to 
Mrs.  Reagan  for  your  kind  invitation,  for 
having  given  us  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  and  your  advisors  international 
problems,  bilateral  issues,  the  danger  to 
freedom  resulting  from  Soviet  expansionist 
policy  in  our  region  and  its  periphery  and 
elsewhere.  And  the  defense  of  human  liber- 
ty, which  is  the  essence  of  our  lives,  demo- 
tive  of  our  efforts,  the  reason  of  our  labors. 
Our  generation,  Mr.  President,  lived 
through  two  world  wars,  with  all  the  sacri- 
fices, the  casualties,  the  misery  Involved. 
But  the  two  wars  also  created  and  left  after 
them  regrettably  two  illusions.  In  the  early 
20s  the  saying  went  around  the  world  that 
was  the  war  to  end  all  the  wars.  It  was  not 
so  to  be.  Only  25  years  later  another  world 
war  broke  out.  the  most  horrifying  of  all  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Not  only  were  the 
sacrifices  in  tens  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  but  also  with  atrocities  unheard  of 
in  history.  Ultimately,  mankind  crushed  the 
darkest  tyranny  which  ever  arose  to  enslave 
the  human  soul  and  then  people  believed 
that  it  is  the  end  of  tyranny  of  man  over 
man.  It  was  not  to  be. 

After  May  1945  there  were  56  so-called 
local  wars  In  a  period  of  36  years  alone.  In 
other  words,  blood-letting  and  enslavement 
are  going  on.  Country  after  country  is  being 
taken  over  by  totalitarianism.  In  nearly  80 
years,  eight  countries  were  so  taken  over 
either  by  proxy  or  directly.  So.  it  is  obvious 
that  liberty  is  in  danger  and  all  free  women 
and  men  should  stand  together  to  defend  it 
and  to  assure  its  future  for  all  generations 
to  come.  But  the  free  one— its  democracy 
was  proved  time  and  again— true  democracy. 
It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  free  world.  It  Is 
a  fateful  and.  through  each  democratic 
regime,  a  stable  ally  of  the  United  States. 
We  shall  stand  together  and  Israel  will  give 
its  share  in  defending  human  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  those  56  local  wars, 
five  were  thrust  upon  little  Israel  since  its 
inception.  We  waged  them  out  of  necessity 
to  defend  our  people  and  to  save  its  exist- 
ence and  to  sustain  our  independence.  This 
Is  the  simple  reason  why  we  not  only  want 
peace  but  we  yearn  for  peace.  And  there- 
fore, as  you  rightly  said  Mr.  President,  the 
price  of  great  sacrifices  and  admittedly  un- 
dertaken those  are  very  serious  risks.  We 
made  peace.  We  signed  a  peace  treaty  on 
this  very  lawn  with  our  southern  neighbor. 
But  we  strive  to  sign  peace  treaties  and 
make  peace  forever  on  all  our  borders  with 
all  our  neighbors.  And  with  God's  help  this 
noble  aim  will  be  achieved  too. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  your  heart- 
warming remarks  atwut  my  people  and  my 
country  and  touching  words  about  my  life, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  uncountable  thou- 
sands and  millions  who  have  suffered  and 
fought  and  resisted.  And  so.  after  a  long 
night,  the  rise  of  the  sun,  the  day.  I  am  one 
of  them  because  this  is  our  generation.  But 
your  appreciation  of  our  motives,  our  ef- 
forts, our  sacrifices  is  very  dear  to  all  of  us 
because.  Mr.  President,  we  see  in  you  not 
only  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  the  defender  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

May  I.  Mr.  President,  extend  to  you  on 
behalf  of  the  people  and  government  of 
Israel  our  invitation  to  come  and  visit  our 
country  and  its  capital.  Jerusalem.  Then  we 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reciprocate 
the  wonderful   hospitality,   indeed,  in  the 
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spirit  of  all  Abraham,  whom  you  mentioned, 
which  was  accorded  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
myself.  Be  assured,  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Israel  will  receive  you,  not  only 
with  utmost  respect,  but  with  deep  cordiali- 
ty. 
Thank  you.* 


AFL-CIO  CALLS  FOR 

SCRUTINIZIING  DEFENSE 

BUDGET 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  long  been  a  joint  supporter  of 
a  strong  national  defense.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  their  iinhappiness  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  approaching  the  question  of  de- 
fense spending  deserves  serious  atten- 
tion. At  its  August  5  meeting,  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  adopted  a 
very  thoughtful  resolution  pointing 
out  some  of  the  financial  dangers  in 
the  President's  defense  spending  pro- 
posals. I  think  that  this  very  thought- 
ful statement  should  be  widely  read 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  here. 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  Defense  Spending 

At  its  February  1981  meeting,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  stated  that  "the  AFL-CIO  re- 
mains steadfast  in  its  support  for  a  strong 
national  defense— not  as  a  source  of  jobs  but 
as  a  necessary  precondition  to  the  survival 
of  democratic  institutions.  Including  free 
trade  unions,  which  are  threatened  by  to- 
talitarian expansionism." 

Our  support  for  national  defense  is  not, 
however,  to  be  taken  as  a  blank  check  for 
the  Pentagon. 

We  have  consistently  opposed  the  defini- 
tion of  our  defense  needs  in  purely  dollar 
terms.  Weapons,  ready  manpower,  logistical 
support,  and  intelligent  strategy— not  dol- 
lars—are the  elements  of  military  strength. 

Thus,  in  past  years,  the  AFL-CIO  opposed 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget  by  fixed  dollar 
amounts  or  percentages  without  regard  for 
which  weapons  would  be  cut  or  strategies 
changed.  Similarly,  we  are  not  convinced 
that  vast  Increases  In  defense  spending  will 
in  themselves  substantially  strengthen  the 
U.S.  military  position.  Our  standard  of  judg- 
ment is  not  how  much  money  will  be  spent 
but  what  that  money  will  buy  relative  to 
our  security  needs. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  It  has  asked  for  huge 
increases  in  defense  spending  without 
having  resolved  important  issues  of  strategy 
or  decided  what  weapons  systems  are  re- 
quired to  implement  that  strategy.  Addi- 
tional billions  have  been  committed  to  the 
Pentagon,  but  no  decisions  have  been  made 
on  deployment  of  the  MX  missile,  on  the  B- 
1  bomber,  or  on  other  major  defense  ques- 
tions. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  raise  de- 
fense spending  (in  constant  1972  dollars) 
from  $72.5  billion  in  1980  to  $116.4  billion  in 
1986.  Non-defense  spending  would  be  re- 
duced from  $222.4  billion  to  $201.6  billion  in 
the  same  period. 
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The  consensus  for  a  stronger  defense 
effort  is  more  fragile  than  the  Administra- 
tion supposes.  By  increasing  defense  spend- 
ing at  the  expense  of  vital  social  programs, 
the  Administration  risks  the  creation  of  new 
anti-defense  constituencies  among  workers, 
the  poor,  minorities  and  the  elderly.  Popu- 
lar support  for  a  strong  defense  and  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  sustained  by  unjust  social 
and  economic  policies  which  generate  social 
tension,  class  conflict  and  political  polariza- 
tion. Nor  will  such  policies  produce  the  eco- 
nomic strength  required  for  military 
strength. 

Even  in  prosperous  times,  wasteful  spend- 
ing, huge  cost  overruns,  and  poor  manage- 
ment of  defense  resources  are  indefensible. 
They  are  intolerable  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
fense burden  is  being  shifted  more  and  more 
to  workers  and  the  poor. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  calls 
upon  the  Congress  to  subject  the  Adminis- 
tration's defense  budget  to  the  closest  scru- 
tiny. If.  as  the  Administration  says,  we 
cannot  solve  our  s(x;ial  problems  by  throw- 
ing money  at  them,  then  clearly,  we  cannot 
solve  our  defense  problems  that  way 
either.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ED  POWELL,  PLA- 
CENTIAS  CITY  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  Mr. 
Ed  Powell,  an  outstanding,  dedicated 
public  servant  who,  after  serving  as 
city  administrator  of  Placentia  for  14 
years,  is  now  retiring. 

Ed  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
having  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  graduated  from  Indiana 
State  Univcisity,  where  he  earned  a 
bachelors  degree  in  English.  Ed  then 
became  assistant  coach  of  Indiana 
University's  basketball  team,  a  team 
on  which  he  had  played  under  coach 
John  Wooden,  who  set  the  pace  for 
the  most  winning  teams.  A  few  years 
later  he  joined  Coach  Wooden  at 
UCLA,  serving  as  assistant  coach  for 
the  renowned  Bruin  team. 

Ed  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  after 
which  he  began  a  career  in  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  an  administrative  intern 
with  the  city  of  Inglewood,  assistant 
city  manager  for  the  city  of  Downey, 
and  city  manager  for  the  city  of  Irwin- 
dale.  Ed  assumed  his  position  as  city 
administrator  of  Placentia  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1967.  During  his  service  there, 
Placentia  has  grown  from  a  city  of 
20,000  to  35.000.  Prior  to  my  service  in 
Congress,  I  worked  with  Ed  Powell 
when  I  was  city  attorney  of  Placentia. 

Ed  Powell  is  a  man  whose  innovation 
and  progressive  thought  are  reflected 
through  his  accomplishments  in  Pla- 
centia. In  1972,  Placentia  was  present- 
ed with  an  Ail-American  City  Award. 
Ed  was  a  leader  in  emphasizing  park 
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development  in  Placentia,  he  advocat- 
ed a  40-hour  workweek  for  firefight- 
ers, and  initiated  the  city's  teen  com- 
missioner program.  Placentia  acquired 
a  new  civic  center  complex  and  a  mod- 
ernized police  department  under  Ed's 
leadership.  Both  are  monuments 
which  commemorate  the  excellence 
with  which  Ed  so  devotedly  served 
Placentia. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  activi- 
ties Ed  has  been  an  active  volunteer  in 
many  civic  organizations.  A  member  of 
the  Orange  County  City  Managers  As- 
sociation for  many  years,  he  once 
served  as  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. He  has  belonged  to  the  Interna- 
tional City  Managers  Association  from 
whom  he  received  the  ICMA  manage- 
ment innovation  award  in  1977,  for  ad- 
vances in  fire  productivity.  Ed  has  also 
served  on  the  human  resources  com- 
mittee for  the  League  of  California 
Cities. 

Henrietta,  Ed's  wife  of  40  years,  has 
also  served  the  Placentia  community. 
Affectionately  known  as  "Hank",  Hen- 
rietta has  participated  in  the  Placentia 
Meals  on  Wheels  program:  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Placentia  Roundtable; 
and  has  affiliated  with  the  local  senior 
citizens  club. 

Ed  Powell's  dedicated  service  has 
touched  the  lives  of  many  people  in- 
cluding mine,  both  within  and  without 
the  city  of  Placentia,  and  his  contribu- 
tions will  truly  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  rise  with  me  in  com- 
mending an  extraordinary  public  serv- 
ant—a man  who  has  inspired  so  many 
of  us— Ed,  we  thank  you.* 


WE  CAN'T  IGNORE  SOVIET 
DRIVE  FOR  ARMS  SUPREMACY 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Basil  D.  Chil- 
dress of  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently  wrote 
an  article  published  in  the  Lexington 
Leader  setting  forth  his  views  on  the 
threat  of  ignoring  the  Soviet  Unions' 
clear  intention  of  obtaining  a  coercive 
strategic  advantage  over  the  United 
States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  share  Mr.  Childress'  con- 
cern and  strongly  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  his  well-reasoned  anal- 
ysis of  what  is  without  a  doubt,  the 
major  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

We  Can't  Ignore  Soviet  Drive  for  Arms 

Supremacy 

(By  Basil  D.  Childress) 

The  necessity  for  public  understanding  of 
our  present-day  defense  needs  is  crucial  to 
meeting  the  challenges  we  face.  One  of  the 
most  important  challenges  is  the  nuclear 
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arms  question,  but  there  is  a  very  real  lack 
of  understanding  about  what  is  necessary  to 
avoid  nuclear  war. 

In  order  to  understand  our  situation,  we 
must  review  the  thinking  which  today  domi- 
nates the  Western  military  mind.  There  are 
three  salient  ideas  important  in  grasping 
the  problem  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  military  power 
not  only  has  actual  operational  value,  but  it 
also  has  coercive  value  if  used  by  an  aggres- 
sor, or  deterrent  value  if  used  by  a  defender. 
Both  the  coercive  value  and  deterrent  value 
of  mlliUry  power  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
perceived  threat  and  find  expression  in  a 
nation's  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  second  point  is  implied  by  the  first, 
that  an  aggressor  can  place  another  nation 
in  so  vulnerable  a  p)osition.  whether  per- 
ceived or  actual,  that  it  surrenders  without 
a  shot  being  fired.  Indeed,  the  aggressor 
would  consider  the  above  ideal. 

Finally,  any  nation's  purpose  in  war  is  to 
force  the  enemy  to  conform  to  one's  will, 
whatever  that  may  be,  which  Implies  the 
possibility  of  limited  goals  and  means. 

The  deterrent  value  was  demonstrated  in 
1962,  when  Kennedy  used  our  tremendous 
nuclear  advantage  of  that  period  to  force 
the  removal  of  the  Soviet  missile  base  in 
Cuba.  Ominously,  however,  the  then  first 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  Vasily  Kuznet- 
zov.  told  his  American  host,  "You  Ameri- 
cans will  never  be  able  to  do  this  again. " 

The  unprecedented,  ongoing  Soviet  build- 
up In  all  arms  categories  must  be  under- 
stood within  this  context.  This  is  especially 
true  when  one  considers  the  new  nuclear 
policy  we  adopted  in  the  mid  'BOs,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Mutual  Assured  De- 
struction (MAD).  The  idea  was  that,  if  the 
Soviets  were  allowed  to  pull  even  with  us 
(parity),  each  side  retaining  the  ability  to 
inflict  unacceptable  levels  of  civilian  casual- 
ties, the  Russians  would  allow  the  status 
quo  developed  to  stand. 

On  this  theoretical  base  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  as  secretary  of  war,  administered  the 
unilateral  disarmament  of  much  of  our  stra- 
tegic capability.  It  was  felt  at  the  time  that 
we  could  thus  spend  less  on  defense  and  still 
deter  the  Russians. 

The  Russians,  though,  have  ignored  our 
ill-founded  theorizing  and  have  continued  in 
an  unrelenting  drive  for  supremacy.  Their 
level  of  spending  alone,  since  the  lessening 
of  our  capability,  conclusively  proves  the 
Russians  have  no  interest  In  parity. 

Even  if  the  Russians  were  interested  in 
parity,  the  concept  of  Mutual  Assured  De- 
struction is  fatally  flawed.  It  assumes  what 
is  unacceptable  loss  for  us  is  the  same  for 
the  Russians.  This  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
since  the  known  Russian  dead  from  political 
assassination,  famine  and  war  since  1914 
alone  approaches  70  million.  Our  war  dead 
since  1776  barely  reaches  1  million. 

MAD  assumes  all-out  attack.  It  is  based  on 
terror,  an  activity  we  find  so  reprehensible 
when  practiced  by  organizations  such  as  the 
PLO.  It  is  militarily  valueless  since  our  only 
option  in  case  of  limited  attack  would  not  be 
primarily  to  destroy  Soviet  capability  for 
further  attack,  but  the  slaughter  of  Russian 
civilians.  This  kind  of  pointless  killing  not 
only  is  never  militarily  valid,  but  is  outright 
immoral  and  as  such  should  not  be  part  of 
U.S.  defense  strategy. 

If  we  recognize  the  bankruptcy  of  MAD, 
we  will  be  free  from  its  folly  and  be  finally 
able  to  face  the  challenge  of  true  Soviet 
strategy. 

The  apparent  Soviet  strategy  referred  to 
is  coercive  in  nature  and  is  based  on  the 
sure  knowledge  that  we  can  count.  It  in- 
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volves  obtaining  the  ability  to  destroy  in  an 
initial  attack  enough  of  our  counterblow  ca- 
pability, so  that  what  we  are  able  to  launch 
against  them  would  still  leave  them  with 
some  capability  for  a  final  blow. 

To  the  militarily  naive,  the  above  is  non- 
sense. They  feel  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  limited  attack,  because  even  a  limited 
attack  would  destroy  civilization.  They  miss 
the  point,  that  "the  button"  would  never  be 
pushed,  since  any  nation  put  in  the  above 
situation  would  surrender  rather  than 
commit  collective  suicide. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  ever-increasing 
levels  of  expensive  arms  are  necessary  to 
maintain  a  nuclear  stalemate.  It  is  to  say 
that  higher  levels  of  spending  have  resulted 
from  the  Russian  drive  for  supremacy. 

The  Reagan  defense  budget's  huge  in- 
creases illustrate  this  administration's  per- 
ception of  our  situation.  That  budget,  how- 
ever, should  emphasize  the  force  mix  and 
weapon  systems  solutions  available  to  neu- 
tralize the  approaching  Soviet  threat, 
rather  than  driving  now  for  long-term  supe- 
riority. 

Outright  superiority  is  today  neither  eco- 
nomically nor  politically  feasible.  When  we 
regain  it.  what  remains  to  us  is  parity.  But 
parity  must  be  redefined  in  terms  of  our  de- 
termination to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
obtaining  the  coercive  ability  of  a  strategic 
advantage. 

We  must  shake  ourselves  from  our  naivete 
and  understand  the  nature  of  the  challenge. 
For  too  long  we  have  left  our  futures  in  the 
hands  of  the  experts  who  gave  us  MAD. 
However  immoral  we  may  consider  it.  the 
problem  is  a  military  one  and  must  be  so 
dealt  with.  If  we  ignore  it.  the  very  real 
probability  is  our  quick  surrender,  or  at  the 
least  a  long  inexorable  descent  into  Soviet 
domination. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  price  of  free- 
dom is  eternal  vigilance.  If  that  is  true,  we 
are  dangerously  close  to  being  accused  of 
not  being  very  vigilant.* 
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In  light  of  this  highly  commendable 
action,  on  behalf  of  the  Congressional 
Coal  Group  I  have  called  a  meeting 
with  Assistant  Secretary  Morris  and 
members  of  the  Coal  Interagency 
Working  Group  to  discuss  coal  export 
and  related  issues  such  as  port  dredg- 
ing proposals  with  interested  Members 
of  Congress.  Today.  I  sent  invitations 
to  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine.  Subcommittee  on 
EInergy  and  Water  Development,  the 
chairmen  of  the  Congressional  Port 
Caucus,  Congressional  Shipyard  Coali- 
tion, and  the  Congressional  Export 
Task  Force  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  invite  any  other  Members  with  an 
interest  In  this  subject  to  attend  the 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  Please  contact  my  office  for  ad- 
ditional Information.* 
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COAL  EXPORT  MEETING  WITH 
ADMINISTRATIONS  COAL  IN- 
TERAGENCY WORKING  GROUP 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
assuring to  note  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  coal  exports  in  reducing  this 
Nation's  balance-of-payments  deficit 
and  for  providing  an  element  of 
energy  security  to  our  allies.  Recently, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  un- 
veiled a  coal  export  policy  which  In- 
cludes the  promise  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  engage  in  an  active  coal 
export  promotion  program  in  addition 
to  providing  foreign  investment  assist- 
ance. To  provide  the  Impetus  for 
reaching  the  goals  of  the  coal  export 
policy,  the  administration  has  formed 
the  Coal  Interagency  Working  Group, 
chaired  by  Commerce  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Trade  Development  William 
Morris.  Participants  in  the  working 
group  include  representatives  from 
various  Federal  agencies  with  an  inter- 
est in  coal  and  the  Nation's  seaports. 


EFFECTIVE  ANTICRIME 
LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

OF  CALIFORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  to  Introduce  a  package  of 
six  pieces  of  legislation  that  I  believe 
will  help  In  the  fight  against  crime  in 
our  country.  As  we  all  know,  the  vast 
majority  of  crime  legislation  is  han- 
dled by  the  various  State  legislatures. 
However,  after  months  of  research,  I 
have  discovered  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  Congress  can  help. 

In  a  recent  newsletter,  I  asked  the 
people  of  my  district  what  they 
thought  the  most  important  problem 
Is  facing  our  community.  The  over- 
whelming answer  was  "crime".  In  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  one-third  of  all  the 
thousands  of  people  who  responded 
gave  this  answer. 

The  six  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
deal  with  six  specific  problems.  They 


are: 


Bill  No.  1— The  Exclusionary  Rule 


Problem:  The  fourth  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  protects  Americans  from 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure  by  the 
police.  Until  1961.  neither  Congress  nor  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  told  the  states  how  to 
enforce  that  right. 

In  1961.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  in  all  state  court  trials,  if  evidence  of  a 
crime  was  obtained  by  an  unreasonable 
search  it  could  not  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence against  the  criminal.  The  theory 
behind  this  rule  was  that  the  policeman 
would  be  deterred  from  intentionally  seizing 
evidence  unreasonably  if  he  was  punished 
by  having  the  evidence  kept  out  of  court. 

However,  in  recent  years,  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  searches  determined  to  be 
"unreasonable"  have  not  been  intentional. 
In  other  words,  the  policeman  thought  he 
was  obeying  the  law.  As  a  result,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  use  the  exclusion  of  evidence  as  a 
deterrent  because  unintended  acts  cannot 
be  deterred. 


Not  only  is  the  exclusionary  nile  not  ac- 
complishing its  goal,  but  it  only  helps  crimi- 
nals because  it  provides  no  redress  to  inno- 
cent victims  of  police  misconduct.  The  rule 
acts  only  to  throw  out  valid  evidence  of 
criminal  conduct. 

Solution:  This  bill  eliminates  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  in  state  court  trials  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  public's  right  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  searches.  In  place  of  the 
rule,  this  bill  creates  a  right  for  money  dam- 
ages for  both  innocent  and  guilty  victims  of 
such  violations. 

The  bill  will  gradate  the  size  of  the  award 
based  on  whether  the  violation  was  in  good 
faith  or  was  willful.  It  also  allows  less  dam- 
ages if  the  person  searched  was  convicted  of 
the  crime  than  if  he  was  innocent  of  any 
crime. 

This  approach  to  protecting  the  public 
from  unreasonable  searches  is  followed 
throughout  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  country  that  has  an  exclu- 
sionary rule  on  the  books. 

BILL  NO.  3— HOLDING  FEDERAL  PAROLE 
OFFICIALS  LIABLE  FOR  GROSS  NEGLIGENCE 

Problem:  Under  existing  law.  if  a  prisoner 
is  released  on  parole  and  commits  further 
violent  crimes,  the  new  victims  have  no 
cause  of  action  against  the  parole  authori- 
ties even  if  they  should  have  known  of  the 
potential  danger  of  the  parolee's  release. 

Solution:  This  bill  creates  a  cause  of 
action  allowing  aggrieved  parties  to  sue  the 
government  for  the  gross  negligence  of 
parole  authorities  in  the  release  of  danger- 
ous criminals. 

(Background  material):  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  conducted  a  study  of  federal 
parolees  during  the  1970s.  The  study 
tracked  the  records  of  hundreds  of  random- 
ly chosen  federal  prisoners  following  their 
release  on  parole.  It  found  that  62.5%  were 
arrested  at  least  once  during  their  parole 
for  either  a  new  crime  or  a  parole  violation. 
41%  were  arrested  more  than  once. 

In  that  same  study,  it  was  shown  that 
within  5  years  48%  of  the  youth  parolees 
had  committed  sufficiently  serious  offenses 
to  require  recommitment.  For  adults  the 
rate  was  40%. 

There  are  between  7.500  and  8.500  federal 
prisoners  on  parole  every  year.  This  means 
that  every  year  federal  parole  authorities 
are  releasing  approximately  3.500  dangerous 
criminals  who.  statistically,  will  go  out  and 
commit  new  and  violent  crimes  again. 

In  the  March  27.  1981  Washington  Post,  it 
was  reported  that  26  prisoners  in  Maryland 
operating  on  a  work-release  program  were 
indicted  on  61  charges  of  murder,  rape, 
armed  robbery  and  narcotics  violations  com- 
mitted while  on  release  under  the  program. 

BILL  NO.  3— DENIAL  OF  BAIL 

Problem:  Under  existing  law.  inmates  in 
state  prisons,  already  convicted  of  a  crime, 
may  be  granted  bail  by  federal  judges  as 
soon  as  the  inmate  appeals  his  conviction  in 
federal  court. 

Solution:  This  bill  will  outlaw  the  grant- 
ing of  bail  to  any  inmate  in  a  state  prison, 
even  if  he  is  appealing  his  state  conviction 
in  the  federal  courts. 

BILL  NO.  4— PRESUMPTION  THAT  PLEA  BARGAINS 
WERE  VALID 

Problem:  Under  existing  law.  a  convicted 
criminal  can  go  into  federal  court  years 
after  he  has  plead  guilty  to  a  crime  in  a 
state  court.  He  can  then  claim  that  his 
guilty  plea  was  forced  and  not  voluntary. 
This  is  the  case  even  if  the  state  court  trial 
record  shows  that  the  criminal  entered  his 
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plea  bargain  in  open  court,  with  the  full 
advice  of  counsel  after  being  told  all  of  his 
righU. 

As  a  result,  the  state  is  required  to  go  into 
federal  court  and  defend  the  validity  of  the 
original  plea  bargain.  Although  these  claims 
by  criminals  are  rarely  successful,  they  are 
made  all  the  time  and  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayer's  money  to  pay  for  the  law- 
yers, judges,  courtroom  time.  etc.  In  other 
words,  the  state  is  required  to  prove  the  va- 
lidity of  a  plea  bargain  that  is  manifestly 
valid  based  on  official  couri  records. 

Solution:  This  bill  will  establish  that  if  a 
plea  bargain  has  been  entered  on  the  record 
with  all  the  requirements  of  law  having 
been  expressly  complied  with,  that  record 
will  constitute  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
proper  plea  bargain. 

BILL  NO.  5— LIMITS  FEDERAL  COURT  INQUIRY 
INTO  STATE  PRISONS 

Problem:  Under  existing  law.  a  single  fed- 
eral judge  can  determine,  based  on  his  own 
set  of  standards,  that  a  state  must  change 
the  physical  conditions  in  their  prisons. 
This  can  cost  the  taxpayers  of  a  state 
untold  millions  of  dollars  or  allow  for  the 
premature  release  of  hardened  criminals. 

Solution:  This  bill  limits  the  authority  of 
federal  Judges  to  make  such  determinations 
in  two  ways:  (1)  it  requires  that  all  the 
issues  raised  by  a  state  prison  inmate  be 
first  presented  to  that  state's  courts  before 
being  admissable  in  federal  court  and.  (2)  it 
requires  the  federal  judge  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  state  court  so  long  as  the 
state  court  provided  a  fair  hearing  for  the 
prisoner. 

(Statistical  background):  Petitions  filed  by 
state  inmates  in  the  federal  district  courts  is 
increasing.  In  the  last  five  years  they  have 
increased  by  over  90%.  As  of  June.  1980  (last 
complete  records)  state  prison  inmate  filings 
comprise  11.6%  of  all  civil  filings  in  the  fed- 
eral trial  courts  across  the  country. 

(Example):  Last  month  a  federal  judge  in 
Arkansas  ord  "jred  the  release  of  25  convicted 
felons.  incluJing  murderers,  because  the 
federal  judge  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
physical  conditions  in  the  state  prison. 

BILL  NO.  6— TIGHTENING  FEDERAL  WRIT  REVIEW 
PROCnURES 

Problem:  The  federal  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  was  created  by  Congress  in  1867.  At 
that  time,  the  law  allowed  a  person  being 
held  in  a  state  prison  without  being  charged 
the  right  to  go  into  federal  court  to  get  re- 
leased from  the  illegal  detention. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  federal 
courts  have  expanded  the  issues  that  could 
be  considered  under  a  federal  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
merely  checking  to  see  if  the  inmate  had 
been  properly  charged  by  state  officials,  the 
federal  courts  started  using  the  writ  process 
as  a  vehicle  for  reviewing  the  entire  state 
criminal  trial  process.  This  has  created 
great  friction  between  states  and  the  federal 
courts. 

As  a  result,  in  1966  Congress  amended  the 
1867  act  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  federal 
courts  from  overstepping  their  proper  role. 
In  that  act  Congress  laid  out  specific  limita- 
tions on  what  the  federal  courts  could 
review. 

However,  since  1966  many  federal  judges 
have  again  attempted  to  overstep  their  Con- 
gressionally-limited  scope  of  review.  By 
using  hypertechnical  procedural  tricks  the 
federal  courts  have  attempted  to  substitute 
their  judgment  for  that  of  the  state  courts 
in  state  criminal  trials. 

Solution:  This  bill  tightens  the  conditions 
under  which  the  federal  courts  may  over- 
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rule  valid  state  court  decisions.  It  requires 
state  inmates  to  raise  every  complaint  in  the 
state  courts  before  raising  them  in  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  federal  court  to 
wait  until  the  state  court  has  made  a  ruling 
on  the  merits  of  the  irunate's  claims  before 
reviewing  the  case. 

As  a  further  protection  of  the  integrity  of 
the  state  court  system,  this  bill  requires  the 
federal  courts  to  honor  state  court  proce- 
dures. In  other  words,  a  federal  judge  would 
not  be  able  to  overturn  a  valid  state  convic- 
tion just  because  the  federal  judge  disagrees 
with  the  procedures  duly  enacted  by  a  state 
legislature  for  the  administration  of  state 
trials  and  appeals. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an- 
nouncing my  cosponsorship  of  two  ad- 
ditional pieces  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  colleagues  that  also  deal 
with  the  growing  problem  of  crime. 
The  problems  they  address  are: 

Problem:  Under  existing  federal  law,  a 
criminal  who  uses  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  may  never  serve  a  day  in 
prison.  At  the  discretion  of  the  court,  such  a 
violent  convicted  criminal  may  get  off  with 
probation. 

Solution:  H.R.  27  takes  that  discretion  out 
of  the  hands  of  federal  judges.  Rather,  this 
bill  requires  an  automatic  minimum  prison 
term  of  5  years  for  any  criminal  convicted 
of  using  a  firearm  during  the  Commission  of 
a  crime.  This  sentence  must  be  added  to  any 
other  sentence  given  for  the  crime.  A  second 
firearms  conviction  would  be  a  minimum 
ten  year  additional  sentence. 

Problem:  Under  existing  federal  law  bail  is 
available  to  defendants  even  if  they  are  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  community. 
The  only  condition  that  must  be  met  before 
granting  bail  is  to  assure  the  presence  of  the 
defendant  at  his  trial.  As  a  result,  clearly 
dangerous  criminals  are  being  released  into 
the  community  every  day. 

An  example  is  the  case  of  Christopher 
Boyce.  the  convicted  Russian  spy  who  es- 
caped from  federal  prison  2  years  ago  and 
has  just  been  recaptured.  The  federal  judge 
who  arraigned  him  last  week  set  bail  for 
him. 

Solution:  H.R.  4362  establishes  more  sensi- 
ble criteria:  (1)  it  permits  detention  of  a 
person  arrested  while  free  on  bail,  proba- 
tion, or  parole  for  a  period  of  10  days  to 
permit  the  appropriate  court,  probation  or 
parole  recommitment  process  to  take  place: 
(2)  it  provides  for  detention  of  an  arrested 
person  if  a  judicial  officer  concludes  that  no 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  their  ap- 
pearance in  court  or  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity: (3)  it  requires  a  hearing  to  inquire  into 
possible  flight  and  community  safety  in  all 
cases  involving  a  crime  of  violence,  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  life  in  prison  or  the 
AetXh  penalty  and  in  certain  narcotic  of- 
fenses; (4)  provides  that  in  making  bail  deci- 
sions judges  must  consider  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense,  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  the  defendant,  the  history 
of  the  defendant  and  the  nature  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  danger  to  a  person  or  the 
community  that  would  be  posed  by  release; 
(5)  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  subpoe- 
nas of  material  witnesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  demanding  freedom  from  prey- 
ing criminals  who  make  them  fear  for 
their  safety  even  in  their  own  homes.  I 
think  this  package  of  legislation  is  a 
start  toward  giving  people  that  free- 
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dom  from  fear.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion to  get  and  keep  criminals  off  the 
streets.* 


JOBS  FOR  WHOM? 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  constantly  talked 
about  jobs.  "The  best  social  program  is 
a  job;  13  million  new  jobs  by  1986. 
Jobs,  jobs,  and  more  jobs."  How  can 
he  reconcile  this  rhetoric  with  the  ca- 
tastrophe going  on  in  the  black  com- 
mimlty? 

The  official  unemployment  rate  for 
black  teenagers  is  over  50  percent  and 
undoubtedly,  the  actual  rate  in  our 
hardest  hit  communities  is  even 
higher;  300,000  CETA  workers  are  in 
the  process  of  losing  their  posts.  Con- 
struction and  manufacturing  firms  are 
laying  workers  off  right  and  left. 
There  is  a  do-nothing  urban  policy 
concensus  in  the  White  House.  All  this 
and  the  worst  effects  of  the  budget 
cuts  are  yet  to  come.  I  fear,  as  does 
the  cabbie  in  William  Raspberry's  Post 
column  this  morning,  that  the  admin- 
istration really  does  not  know  where  it 
is  going.  And  that  bodes  ill  for  all  of 
us. 

Jobs:  Which  Way  Is  Up? 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

"Boy.  thai  Reagan  is  really  putting  It  to 
us  now."  the  cabbie  said.  "I  suppose  you  saw 
the  report  the  other  day  that  unemploy- 
ment is  up  again." 

"Sure.  I  saw  the  report,"  I  told  him,  "but 
I'm  not  sure  I  see  what  you  are  so  excited 
about.  After  all,  the  overall  jobless  rate  was 
only  up  two-tenths  of  a  percent— from  7  per- 
cent to  7.2.  That's  not  good,  of  course,  but  I 
hardly  see  how  you  could  describe  that  as 
putting  it  to  the  American  worker." 

"I  didn't  say  he  was  putting  it  to  the 
American  worker."  the  cabbie  shot  back.  "I 
said  he  was  putting  it  to  us.  As  you  may 
have  noticed.  I'm  black.  And  unless  my  bifo- 
cals need  changing  again.  I  believe  you  are, 
too. 

"That  7.2  percent  is  for  them  white  folks. 
For  us.  unemployment  went  up  from  13- 
and-change  to  15  percent." 

I  conceded  his  point  and  admitted  the 
trend  was  not  good. 

"Not  good!"  he  screamed.  "It's  a  damn  dis- 
aster, is  what  it  is.  And  did  you  see  the  num- 
bers for  black  teenagers?  Over  50  percent.  I 
tell  you.  that  man's  economic  program  is 
just  about  to  wipe  us  out." 

"The  trouble  with  people  like  you  is  that 
you  have  no  patience."  I  told  him.  "You 
shouldn't  be  that  upset  about  a  temporary 
increase— a  blip  on  the  screen,  so  to  speak. 
That  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
president's  efforts  to  squeeze  the  fat  out  of 
the  economy.  The  long-term  result  will  be  a 
much  healthier  economy." 

■'Healthier  for  who?  "  the  cabbie  demand- 
ed. 

"Whom."  I  corrected. 
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"Okay.  Mr.  Intellectual,  whom.  Well.  I  can 
tell  you  It's  not  healthier  for  my  nephew 
who  lost  his  CETA  Job  last  week.  It's  not 
healthier  for  my  mother,  not  when  she 
stands  to  have  her  Social  Security  cut  back. 
It's  not  healthier  for  my  brother-in-law 
who's  been  looking  for  a  Job  for  six  months 
now  and  is  already  into  me  for  $400. 

"And  when  people  really  start  feeling  the 
pinch  of  all  the  cuts  Reagan  is  making  in 
food  stamps  and  Job  training  and  medical 
care  and  so  forth,  it's  not  going  to  be 
healthy  for  any  of  us.  I  mean,  folks  aren't 
going  to  Just  sit  there  and  quietly  starve  to 
death." 

"Look.  I  told  him.  "if  you  want  to  criticize 
Reagan  because  you're  still  in  love  with 
JFK,  then  go  right  ahead.  But  If  you  want 
to  understand  something  about  supply-.side 
economics.  I'd  be  happy  to  explain  <t  to 
you." 

"What's  to  explain? "  the  cabbie  yelled. 
"More  people  are  out  of  work,  especially  my 
people.  Business  is  stagnating  even  for 
white  folks.  Interest  rates  are  so  high  I 
can't  even  afford  to  replace  this  broken- 
down  cab.  Don't  you  read  your  own  newspa- 
per? " 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do,"  I  said  calmly. 
"If  you  read  it  instead  of  Just  going  off 
about  one  or  two  little  negatives,  you'd  un- 
derstand what  the  long-term  payoff  really 
is. 

"Didn't  you  read  the  president's  Labor 
Day  statement?  I've  got  it  right  here. 
Listen:  'Our  goal  In  this  program  is:  Jobs, 
Jobs  and  more  Jobs.  I  see  the  creation  of  3 
million  more  Jobs  by  1986,  in  addition  to  the 
10  million  already  expected.  I  see  an  era  in 
which  wage  earners  will  be  taking  home 
more  money  In  real  dollars  and  an  era  in 
which  fewer  of  us  will  be  looking  for  work.' 
That's  what  the  man  said." 

"And  did  he  say  where  all  those  millions 
of  Jobs  are  coming  from?"  the  cabbie  asked. 

"Well,  it  was  only  a  short  statement,"  I 
said. 

"Did  he  say  anything  at  all  to  show  that 
his  supply-side  mumbo  Jumbo  is  working?" 
the  cabbie  persisted. 

"Well,  let  me  see,"  I  said,  scanning  the 
presidential  statement.  "Oh.  yes,  here  it  is: 
'Our  policy  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be: 
What  is  good  for  the  American  worker  is 
good  for  America.'  " 

"I.s  cutting  back  on  school  lunches  and 
medical  care  good  for  the  American 
worker?"  the  cabbie  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  not  directly,  at  least,"  I  conceded. 

"Is  a  20  percent  prime  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker?" 

"Of  course  not."  I  said. 

"Is  it  good  for  the  American  worker  when 
^V^  million  American  workers  are  not  work- 
ing?" 

•'Come  on.  man.  what's  your  point?" 

"My  point,'"  the  cabbie  said,  "is  that  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  the  president"s  program  isn't 
working  very  well  for  the  American  worker 
or  for  America  either." 

"You're  being  misled  by  short-term  Indica- 
tions." I  assured  him. 

"Well.  let  me  ask  you  this,  good  buddy.  If 
I  told  you  I  was  taking  you  to  39th  Street 
and  the  short-term  indications,  as  you  call 
them,  showed  you  I  was  passing  24th  Street 
and  then  23rd  and  22nd,  what  would  you 
think?" 

"Why,  I'd  think  you  dldn"t  know  where 
you  were  going,"  I  told  him. 

"You  know,  you're  not  quite  as  dumb  as  I 
thought,"'  the  cabbie  said.* 
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HON.  BO  GINN 

or  GBORGIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  note  the  death  on 
Aug:ust  23  of  George  Anderson  of  St. 
Simons,  Ga.  George  contributed  more 
than  three  decades  of  his  life  to  inno- 
vative forestry  practices  and  environ- 
mental responsibility  in  managing  the 
pine  woods  of  southern  Georgia. 
George  was  manager  of  forest  im- 
provement for  the  Brunswiclc  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  in  Brunswick,  Ga. 

George's  start  with  Brunswick,  as  a 
field  forester  in  1948,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  remarkable  career.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  George  was  the 
manager  of  Brunswick's  Forest  Im- 
provement department.  There,  he  di- 
rected a  major  research  program  for 
more  effective  management  of  Bruns- 
wick's forest  lands,  including  work  on 
site  preparation,  plantation  density 
control,  forest  genetics,  forest  nursery 
maintenance  and  development,  forest 
fertilization,  and  hardwood  manage- 
ment. 

A  number  of  professional  achieve- 
ments are  reflected  in  George's  career. 
In  1967,  he  helped  organize  a  program 
of  cooperative  research  in  forest  fertil- 
ization. This  cooperative  program  be- 
tween industry,  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, and  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  led 
the  way  to  improved  techniques  for 
fertilization  and  growth  of  southern 
pines.  In  1979,  Brunswick  received  na- 
tional recognition  for  a  program,  initi- 
ated by  George,  to  help  small  Georgia 
landowners  reforest  and  manage  their 
lands. 

George  Anderson  always  believed 
that  any  system  used  to  improve 
forest  productivity  should  not  be  dam- 
aging to  the  environment.  In  the  past, 
he  has  testified  before  congressional 
committees,  sharing  with  us  his  expert 
knowledge  of  forestry  practices.  He 
has  expanded  our  understanding  of 
forestry  by  spending  countless  hours 
on  field  trips  showing  Brunswick  oper- 
ations to  House  and  Senate  Members 
and  aides. 

Although  he  was  born  in  Illinois, 
and  educated  in  forestry  in  Colorado 
and  North  Carolina,  we  in  south  Geor- 
gia claim  George  as  one  of  our  own. 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  widow 
Maytrude,  and  his  daughters  Barbara 
and  Christine. 

Cicero,  citing  the  Roman  poet  Caeci- 
lius  Statius  in  149  B.C..  stated  that, 
"He  plants  trees  to  benefit  another 
generation."  George  Anderson  has  un- 
doubtedly benefited  future  genera- 
tions through  his  life  and  work.* 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Donald 
M.  Blinken.  chairman^  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  board  of  trust- 
ees recently  visited  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  as  a  guest  of  that 
country's  academy  of  sciences,  the 
Academia  Sinica.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  share  Mr. 
Blinken's  observations  of  China  with 
my  colleagues. 

Finding  Milton  Friedman  at  the 
Great  Wall  exemplified  for  Mr.  Blin- 
ken the  paradoxes  that  characterize 
today's  China.  China  is  in  midst  of  a 
period  of  great  change;  and  cultural, 
academic,  and  scientific  exchange  pro- 
grams with  American  institutions  are 
among  the  most  important  vehicles  of 
this  upheaval.  Mr.  Blinken  believes 
that: 

Some  leavening  of  central  planning,  of  an 
omnipotent  state  role  In  decisionmaking  of 
all  kinds,  combined  with  an  Increasing  if 
limited  measure  of  personal  choice  and 
reward  based  on  merit.  Is  bound  to  follow  as 
a  consequence  of  academic  exchange  with 
the  West. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  very 
interested  in  Donald  M.  Blinken's 
comments,  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed below. 

AOAM  Smith  At  The  Great  Wall 
(By  Donald  M.  Blinken) 

Climbing  resolutely  up  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  last  month,  we  encountered  Milton 
Friedman,  valiantly  chugging  by  us  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  presence  of  this 
symbol  of  free  choice  paying  cultural 
homage  to  centuries  of  highly  centralized 
autocratic  planning,  put  into  focus  the  over- 
whelming impression  we  gained  of  China; 
there  are  more  questions  than  answers  and 
paradoxes  abound. 

What  does  seem  clear,  though,  is  that 
China's  current  thrust  toward  pragmatism 
and  openness,  important  elements  of  which 
are  its  exchange  programs  with  American 
universities  and  scientific  institutions,  will 
profoundly  change  the  attitudes  of  Its  polit- 
ical leaders  and  scholars. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  why.  Since  1949, 
China,  has,  by  any  measure,  lost  ground,  its 
political  and  social  turmoil  aggravated  by  a 
doubling  of  its  population  in  the  past  30 
years.  The  value  of  technology,  consumer 
goods,  services  of  all  kinds  as  we  in  the  West 
understand  them,  was  almost  totally  dis- 
counted. 

The  new  Chinese  leadership,  which  seems 
above  all  to  be  pragmatic,  recognizes  that  it 
must  leapfrog  events  by  focusing  boldly  on 
those  areas  of  high  technology  and  science 
which  will  enable  the  country  to  achieve 
large-scale,  complex  projects  if  further  con- 
vulsions are  to  be  avoided.  Such  scientific 
and  technological  advances  require  Western 
"know-how,"  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
It  is  quite  logical,  therefore,  that  the  Chi- 
nese recognize  the  great  potential  value 
which  exchange  programs  with  our  unlversi- 
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ties  offer  in  playing  catch-up.  Even  as  their 
own  Institutions  are  shaking  off  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  cultural  revolution  (this 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  1963-64,  stu- 
dents are  completing  four  uninterrupted 
years  of  academic  work)  they  must  dip  into 
their  relatively  scarce  supply  of  scholars 
and  experts  In  order  to  sample  as  quickly  as 
possible  what  the  West  has  to  offer  intellec- 
tually. Their  visits  to  American  institutions 
of  higher  education— our  universities,  teach- 
ing hospitals,  liberal  arts  or  specialized  col- 
leges—give them  an  opportunity  to  swallow 
the  latest  technology  in  large  gulps,  with  a 
view  towards  digesting  it  and  carrying  It 
back  to  China.  At  the  same  time,  the  Chi- 
nese are  very  anxious  to  re-establish  person- 
al and  Institutional  contacts,  after  almost  30 
years  of  isolation. 

Even  more  important,  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  their  real  problem 
lies  not  so  much  in  mastering  some  of  the 
advances  in  science  and  technology  which 
disappeared  from  their  view  from  1949  to 
1976,  but  in  applying  what  they  learn  to  the 
basic  problems  of  everyday  life.  The  Chi- 
nese are  becoming  more  aware  that  the  abil- 
ity to  design  and  build  atomic  weapons  or 
advanced  computers  will,  by  itself,  achieve 
little  unless  they  can  bring  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  this  technology  to  everyday  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  personal  life.  Pre- 
cisely because  institutions  like  the  State 
University  of  New  York  are  so  diversified 
and  so  goal-oriented  in  many  aspects  of 
their  research  and  public  service  activities, 
the  Chinese  scholars  visiting  our  campuses 
find  the  experience  particularly  valuable. 

But.  one  may  ask.  while  of  obvious  value 
to  the  People's  Republic,  what  benefits 
accrue  to  us?  The  Chinese  visiting  our  cam- 
puses are  focusing  on  the  sciences  and  tech- 
nology, disciplines  whose  very  tangible  areas 
of  knowledge  and  technique  can  Ije  applied 
on  the  return  to  their  homeland.  American 
scholars  In  China,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
often  engaged  in  more  scholarly  and  hu- 
manistic pursuits— Important  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, but  less  readily  quantifiable  in  practical 
terms. 

I  think  the  value  to  us  is  both  consider- 
able and  profound.  In  the  first  place,  these 
exchanges  will  facilitate  the  broadening  of 
our  contacts  and  understanding  with  the 
leaders  of  a  country  of  more  than  one  bil- 
lion people.  They  will  provide  us  with  the 
chance  to  meet  China's  leading  scholars 
after  a  hiatus  of  30  years.  They  will  create 
an  opportunity,  which  we  hope  to  expand, 
for  our  scholars  to  visit  and  work  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Taking  a  broader  view,  these  exchanges 
will  ultimately  contribute  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind  through  our  sharing  of  science 
and  technology  with  an  Increasingly  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  world's  population. 
And,  they  will  help  us  to  revive  a  long  and 
fundamentally  friendly  history  of  United 
States-Chinese  relations,  which  may  have  a 
very  beneficial  influence  on  China's  under- 
standing of  how  the  world  really  works  and 
the  role  China  can  play  as  part  of  that 
world. 

For  if  Adam  Smiths  "invisible  hand"  is 
not  yet  evident  at  the  Chin  Emperior"s 
Great  Wall,  some  leavening  of  central  plan- 
ning, of  an  omnipotent  state  role  in  decision 
making  of  all  kinds,  combined  with  an  in- 
creasing if  limited  measure  of  personal 
choice  and  reward  based  on  merit,  is  bound 
to  follow  as  a  consequence  of  academic  ex- 
change with  the  West.  But.  how  much  the 
new  China  can  absorb  and  what  It  will  come 
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to  be,  remains  one  of  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

Donald  M.  Blinken  was  named  Chairman 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  Board 
of  Trustees  by  Governor  Hugh  L.  Carey  on 
June  5,  1978.  Mr.  Blinken.  who  was  orignal- 
ly  appointed  to  the  SUNY  Board  in  Septem- 
ber 1976,  is  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  E.  M. 
Warburg.  Pincus  &  Co.  Inc..  investment 
bankers.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1959  after 
five  years  as  Vice  President  of  Steins  Stores 
Inc.  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Blinken  served 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  from  1971 
to  1976  and  currently  is  a  member  of  the 
Commentary  magazine  publishing  commit- 
tee, a  memt>er  of  the  Mark  Rothko  Founda- 
tion, Co-chairman  of  the  Concerned  Citi- 
zens for  Arts  in  New  York  State,  and  a 
former  triistee  of  the  Institute  of  Man  and 
Science  in  Rensselaervllle. 

Chairman  of  the  SUNY  Board  of  Trustees 
Donald  M.  Blinken  and  Mrs.  Blinken  recent- 
ly visited  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as 
guests  of  that  country's  academy  of  sci- 
ences, the  Academia  Sinica.  Dr.  Frederick 
F.  Kao.  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity's Downstate  Medical  Center,  accom- 
panied the  Blinkens  on  their  Journey.* 
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HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Allred,  of  1137  Wilford  Street, 
Apartment  2,  Mayfield.  Ky..  my  home- 
town, recently  sent  me  an  editorial 
published  by  the  Mayfield  Messenger. 
The  Messenger's  editorial  writer 
points  out  how  the  excessive  importa- 
tion of  foreign  products  into  this  coun- 
try is  stifling  American  production  in 
Mayfield  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  feel  the  editorial  is  one  which  should 
be  shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I 
wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  The  editori- 
al follows: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  imports  are  de- 
stroying jobs  at  a  rate  that  is  absolutely  un- 
acceptable for  a  healthy  economy.  This 
paper  cannot  understand  why  any  legislator 
would  permit  such  a  large  Imbalance  of 
trade  with  foreign  countries  of  hundreds  of 
products  which  flood  our  market  place  and 
cause  the  demise  of  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses alike. 

This  editorial  asks  why,  when  our  econo- 
my is  suffering,  and  while  there  have  been 
wholesale  layoffs  in  the  automobile  and 
allied  industries,  that  the  Administration, 
the  House,  and  the  Senate  are  insensitive  to 
this  situation.  All  it  will  take  is  to  put  a 
quota  on  products  or  demand  parity  with 
any  country. 

The  main  offender  is  Japan,  whose  gov- 
ernment subsidizes  their  industries  and 
dumps  some  $13  billion  in  cars  and  hun- 
dreds of  electronic  products  into  the  United 
States  every  year.  Voluntarism  on  their  part 
while  commendable  is  hardly  the  proper 
manner  to  approach  so  vital  a  matter.  Just 
stop  it  or  demand  that  we  sell  to  them  as 
much  as  they  sell  to  us  and  do  this  in  every 
country  where  the  Inbalance  is  so  great. 

One  out  of  every  5  workers  in  the  U.S.  is 
employed  because  of  the  automotive  Indus- 
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try.  Many  workers  here  In  Mayfield  are  not 
working  t>ecause  imports  of  clothing  and 
automobiles.  It  is  past  time  when  we  can 
continue  to  buy  foreign  made  products.  It  is 
time  for  businesses  to  know  where  their 
products  are  coming  from.  The  public 
should  look  at  the  labels  and  try  where  pos- 
sible to  buy  U.S.  made  products. 

Those  who  defend  an  "open  and  free 
market"  note  that  it  is  a  two  way  street  and 
when  we  act  to  restrict  Imports,  we  could  be 
jeopardizing  Jobs  here  in  this  nation.  We  are 
not  suggesting  absolute  parity  with  every 
country,  but  primarily  Japan,  which  spends 
virtually  nothing  on  their  own  defense, 
while  we  maintain  a  vast  arsenal  for  their 
defense  costing  us  billions  of  dollars. 

They  take  the  money  they  save  and  help 
their  industries  undersell  us.  All  the  advan- 
tages are  going  to  them  while  unemploy- 
ment In  this  country  is  excessive,  especially 
here  where  we  could  be  furnishing  tires  for 
American  made  vehicles  and  enhance  the 
sales  and  profits  of  our  largest  Industry. 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 

This  is  the  largest  plant  of  Genera!  Tire 
and  If  demand  increases,  we  could  expect  it 
to  reap  the  benefits.  Consequently,  this 
would  mean  more  unemployed  put  back  to 
work. 

It  is  no  secret  that  foreign  labor  has  the 
reputation  for  less  work  stoppages,  higher 
productivity,  and  generally  lower  rates  of 
pay  per  hour.  These  are  problems  that  can 
be  solved  in  this  country  with  negotiations 
that  take  into  consideration  both  labor  and 
management  needs. 

Labor  must  make  wages  necessary  for 
them  to  have  a  decent  living  standard.  Man- 
agement must  have  the  prerogatives  to 
manage.  In  these  times  of  double-digit  infla- 
tion, where  the  survival  of  plants  and  Jobs 
are  at  stake,  it  is  imperative  that  any  adver- 
sary situation  be  avoided  and  that  negotia- 
tions be  made  in  a  positive,  intelligent 
manner  reflecting  the  responsibilities  of 
both  parties. 

We  believe  this  can  be  done  and  that  cir- 
cumstances have  dictated  here  and  across 
the  nation  that  everyone  give  their  best 
effort  to  whatever  Job  they  have.  Other- 
wise, we  can  expect  worse  conditions  than 
now  exist. 

A  good  attitude  and  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  of  higher  productivity  would 
do  wonders  for  this  nation.  We  are  optimis- 
tic that  the  economy  will  improve,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  every  individual  having  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  present  Administration  is  on  the 
right  track  by  curtailing  costly  regulations, 
lowering  taxes,  seeking  to  balance  the 
budget,  eliminating  an  intolerable  bureauc- 
racy, and  seeking  to  turn  government  back 
to  the  people. 

Government  exists  because  we  created  it. 
It  needs  at  every  level  to  recognize  that  to 
be  an  elected  representative  requires  an  un- 
derstanding that  government  is  our  servant 
and  not  our  master. 

Please  write  to  the  President,  Representa- 
tive Hubbard  and  to  Senators  Ford  and 
Huddleston  asking  relief  from  the  burden  of 
imports.  It  is  in  your  interest  to  do  so  and 
their  responsibility  to  stop  It  now.* 
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AN  ACT  OP  CYNICISM 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
often  used  but  frequently  unfounded 
charge  levied  against  politicians  of  all 
stripes  is  that  of  being  hypocritical 
cynics.  However,  as  the  Post  points  out 
in  an  editorial  this  morning,  the 
recent  decision  to  halve  the  amount  of 
personal  possessions  allowed  to  be 
owned  by  a  welfare  recipient  is  the  ul- 
timate act  of  cynicism.  While  the  rich 
have  been  bestowed  with  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  congressional  largesse 
this  year,  the  poor  have  suffered  pro- 
grammatic cuts  and  tax  increases.  And 
now.  the  decision  to  limit  to  $1,000  the 
amount  of  personal  possessions  owned 
by  a  welfare  family.  Surely  we  are  a 
better  people  than  is  shown  by  this 
cynical  act.  The  text  of  the  editorial 
follows: 

An  Act  of  Cynicism 
Two  thousand  dollars  wortfi  of  posses- 
sions not  counting  your  living  quarters,  es- 
sential household  goods  and  car,  if  you  have 
one.  does  not  exactly  represent  a  royal  pat- 
rimony. You  could  maybe  have  a  couple  of 
real  luxury  items  for  that  or  an  accumula- 
tion (though  not  a  very  large  one)  of  things 
that  could  be  given  up  without  doing  harm 
to  your  health,  safety  or  sanity.  But  basical- 
ly $2,000  doesn't  buy  an  awful  lot  of  any- 
thing these  days.  Still,  to  the  self-denying, 
spartan-living  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  Reagan  administration  it  seems  a 
rich  and  princely  sum  indeed,  far  too  rich 
and  princely  for  a  welfare  family— yecch!  a 
welfare  family— to  possess.  So  it  is  that  the 
government  in  its  wisdom  has  decided  to 
reduce  from  $2,000  to  $1,000  the  worth  of 
personal  property  outside  the  necessities 
that  a  person  may  have  and  still  qualify  for 
welfare. 

A  lot  of  the  trimming  back  on  domestic 
social  programs  that  has  occurrean5ver  the 
past  several  months  has  been  warranted. 
Some  of  it  has  been  questionable.  This  par- 
ticular initiative,  however,  taking  place  as  it 
has  in  the  Age  of  the  Senate  Steam  Room 
and  under  the  Sign  of  Harp)er's  Bazaar,  is 
disgusting.  We  suppose  that  if  you  persist  in 
viewing  all  welfare  recipients  as  variations 
on  the  spectacular  cheaters  and  "welfare 
queens"  who  are  periodically  uncovered,  it 
makes  sense.  But  if  you  believe  that  welfare 
recipients  are  something  other  than  a  class 
of  criminals  and  subhumans  who  need  to  be 
punished,  believe  that  they  are  in  fact  much 
like  what  we  otherwise  describe  as 
•people"— people  who  would  like  to  keep 
their  families  together  and  to  enjoy  a  digni- 
fied, productive  relationship  to  society- 
then  you  will  see  this  punitive,  degrading 
act  for  what  it  is. 

The  economics  of  the  effort  are  a  joke. 
What  is  the  merit  of  a  one-shot  gain  that 
comes  from  disposing  of  those  assets  a  wel- 
fare recipient  has  in  excess  of  $1,000  in 
value,  when  the  present  limit  is  $2,000? 
What  is  the  effect  to  be  on  those  numerous 
people  who  go  on  and  off  welfare  as  their 
job  opportunities  and  fortunes  change  with 
the  changing  economic  times?  If  you  want 
help  for  a  few  months,  youd  better  sell  off 
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that  second  thousand  dollars  worth  of  ines- 
sential goods.  Are  we  not  trying  to  strength- 
en the  stability  and  self-confidence  of  the 
people  who  are  on  welfare,  to  enlarge  and 
protect  the  stake  they  feel  they  have  in  the 
society  as  a  whole— to  bring  them  Into  the 
normal  middle-class  economic  order  in 
which  most  of  us  live?  Do  you  do  this  by  en- 
suring that  anything  they  have  acquired 
beyond  $1,000  worth  must  be  sold  off  before 
they  get  help? 

The  Congress  that  was  so  solicitous  of  in- 
herited wealth,  making  sure  this  summer 
that  the  estate  tax  laws  would  be  revised  so 
as  to  ensure  that  family  acquisitions  could 
be  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, seems  not  to  have  any  idea  at  all  that 
a  few  permanently  held,  valuable  posses- 
sions might  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  a 
welfare  family  far  in  excess  of  any  good  to 
be  had  by  making  it  sell  these  things.  The 
Congress  that  went  to  such  lengths  to  guar- 
antee that  the  independent  oilmen  should 
have  the  greatest  capital  gains  blessings  the 
government  could  provide  them  is  worried 
that  a  welfare  recipient  might  have,  at 
$2,000  worth  just  to  darn  many  assets.  It 
sounds  as  though  they  really  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  these  people  never  get  any 
sense,  however  dim.  that  things  for  them, 
materially,  can  get  better.  It  is  bad  econom- 
ics and  wretched  social  policy.  Our  guess  is 
that  they  know  it  too,  that  we  are  dealing 
here  not  with  mindlessness.  but  with  sheer 
cynicism.* 


REFUGEES  AND  REASON 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  American  refugee  policy,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  people  from 
Southeast  Asia,  has  been  a  controver- 
sial one.  Several  Members  of  this  body 
and  other  public  figures  have  spoken 
out  in  favor  of  restricting  the  entry  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  exiles  to  America. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  read  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ex- 
pressing strongly  the  view  that  Amer- 
ica continues  to  have  an  obligation  to 
those  who  were  the  victims  of  the  war 
in  Indochina.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  begrudge  to  those  un- 
fortunate people  the  chance  to  join 
the  tens  of  millions  of  earlier  immi- 
grants who  have  come  to  this  country 
and  helped  it  grow  and  prosper.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  spoken  out  so  forcefully 
on  this  important  issue  and  I  wish  to 
share  its  views  with  the  membership. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  24, 
1981] 

REFtJGEES  AND  REASON 

Two  years  after  the  great  exodus  of  refu- 
gees from  Communist  Indochina  reached  its 
height,  a  huge  number  of  Indochinese— par- 
ticularly Vietnamese— are  still  trying  to 
escape  to  the  U.S.  and  other  Free  World 
havens,  and  they'll  probably  continue  trying 
to  do  so  for  years.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
a  major  review  of  the  situation  by  a  special 
State  Department  advisory  group. 
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Meanwhile,  we're  hearing  from  a  growing 
gaggle  of  Congressmen,  immigration  bu- 
reaucrats and  Third  World  ideologues  that 
the  U.S.  is  admitting  too  many  refugees. 
These  critics  claim  the  U.S..  boasting  of  its 
wealth  and  freedom,  is  exerting  more  of  a 
"pull"  on  the  Indochinese  than  the  Commu- 
nist regime,  with  iU  dictatorship  and  eco- 
nomic failure,  is  exerting  a  "push."  The 
result,  they  say,  is  that  were  not  really 
seeing  "refugees "  now  but  "economic  mi- 
grants," who  shouldn't  be  allowed  in  under 
the  law. 

Senator  Huddleston,  for  example,  is  push- 
ing for  an  investigation  of  whether  any 
"economic  migrants"  are  slipping  into  the 
U.S.  under  the  refugee  program.  If  they  are, 
he  wants  to  see  the  progam  curUiled  or 
closed  down.  And  a  group  of  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  members,  junketing  in  Asia, 
said  in  Bangkok  the  other  day  it  would  rec- 
ommend tightening  up  on  refugee  laws  and 
predicted  Congress  would  scrutinize  admin- 
istration policy. 

The  law  defines  a  refugee  as  someone  out- 
side his  country  of  nationality  who  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  return  "because  of  per- 
secution or  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, membership  in  a  particular  social  group, 
or  political  opinion  .  .  .""  The  State  Depart- 
ment notes  that  a  large  number  leaving 
Indochina  clearly  face  persecution  if  they 
return.  But  it  notes  that  others,  in  inter- 
views, "manifest  a  desire  for  an  improved 
station  in  life,  and  fled  primarily  because  of 
the  economic  or  social  conditions"  back 
home. 

The  State  Department's  panel— led  by 
Marshall  Green,  a  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Asia— reconwiended  in 
effect  that  the  225,000  Indochina  refugees 
now  festering  in  camps  be  presumed  to  be 
proper  refugees.  But  it  also  contended  more 
generally  that  a  proper  refugee  policy 
"must  distinguish  between  those  who  fled 
out  of  a  fear  of  persecution  •  •  •  as  against 
those  who  seek  to  emigrate  to  ameliorate 
living  conditions." 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  a  proper  refugee 
policy  really  ought  to  do  is  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  economic  persecution  is  just 
as  bad  as  any  other  type  of  persecution,  and 
it's  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  type  of 
Communist  government  that's  running 
Indochina  these  days.  Being  denied  the 
right  to  profit  from  yt.ur  work  strikes  us  as 
no  less  oppressive  than  being  denied  the 
right  to  pray  or  speak.  And  if  Indochinas 
refugees  are  fleeing  so  they  can  get  to  a 
place  where  they  can  keep  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  we  ought  to  write  a  law  that  is 
generous  toward  them. 

America  has  special  obligations  in  Indo- 
china, obligations  going  far  beyond  any  we 
might  have  toward  refugees  from  trouble, 
oppression  and  poverty  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  U.S.  shares  in  the  responsibility 
for  Indochina's  plight.  America  asked  for 
and  won  the  faith  of  millions  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  It  failed  them  'n  war. 
But  it  need  not  fail  them  in  defeat,  and  is 
faced  now  with  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating the  nobility  that  has  been  all  along 
in  its  cause.a 
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TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  SAMUEL  I. 
PORRATH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  public  servant  whom  I  proud- 
ly represent  in  Congress,  Dr.  Samuel  I. 
Porrath. 

Rabbi  Porrath  is  celebrating  his 
50th  anniversary  in  the  Rabbinate  on 
the  Niagara  Frontier.  He  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  banquet  September  13,  1981, 
sponsored  by  Temple  Beth  El  of 
Greater  Buffalo  and  Temple  Beth 
Israel  of  Niagara  Falls.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  to  join  me  in  honoring 
this  most  respected  member  of  our 
community. 

There  is  reason  for  celebration. 
Rabbi  Porrath  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  and  a  significant  impact  upon 
the  lives  of  so  many,  both  through  his 
religious  and  secular  teachings  and  in- 
volvement. The  words  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  have  special  meaning  when 
applied  to  Rabbi  Porrath:  "He  shall  be 
as  a  tree  planted  by  the  water,  and 
that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the 
River." 

Rabbi  Porrath  was  bom  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  is  a  16th  generation  rabbi.  He 
is  proud  of  his  heritage  and  delights  in 
sharing  stories  about  his  rabbi  family 
with  his  congregants.  They  are  stories 
about  his  roots  that  have  influenced 
the  thinking  and  activities  of  many  in 
our  community  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Porrath  possess- 
es a  special  warmth  and  vitality. 
Throughout  hi."?  SO  years  as  a  rabbi,  as 
a  Hebrew  and  Bible  scholar,  he  has 
shared  that  vitality  from  the  pulpit, 
from  the  lectum,  in  writing,  and 
through  travel.  His  congregants  are 
honoring  him  because  he  has  so  posi- 
tively influenced  their  lives,  by  spread- 
ing out  his  roots  and  because  they  are 
so  proud  of  his  accomplishments  in 
the  rabbinate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  Rabbi  Porrath.  He  is  one 
of  those  individuals  who  seeks  new  ho- 
rizons and  creative  involvement  to 
better  serve  society. 

He  is  a  founder  and  former  trustee 
of  Niagara  County  Community  Col- 
lege as  well  as  the  founder  of  the  inno- 
vative Institute  of  Transportation 
Travel  and  Tourism  at  Niagara  Uni- 
versity. His  curriculum  for  a  new 
career  program  in  executive  and  man- 
agerial skills  has  been  copied  in  many 
colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country. 

Rabbi  Porrath  has  been  a  motivat- 
ing force  in  numerous  local  and  na- 
tional organizations  and  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  awards  and  citations  for 
his  civic  work,  including  the  Niagara 
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Falls  Rainbow  Award.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  community  for  further- 
ing interfaith  and  interracial  relation- 
ships and.  as  such,  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Interfaith 
Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  extending  the  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Rabbi  Porrath  on  this 
special  occasion.  Rabbi  Porrath  has 
led  the  way  for  so  many.  He  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 

Again,  quoting  Jeremiah.  "Stand  ye 
in  the  ways,  and  see.  and  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein."  Rabbi  Porrath  brings 
us  the  treasures  of  the  '"old  paths," 
has  pointed  so  many  to  the  "'good 
way,"  and  has  influenced  all  he  has 
met  to  "walk  therein."* 


MONETARISM-BROKEN 
RUDDER  OF  REAGANOMICS 


HON.  BRUCE  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12,  1981,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  discussing  the  need  for 
more  economic  information  about  cap- 
ital needs.  Recently,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  article  entitled 
'"Monetarism— Broken  Rudder  of 
Reaganomics"  that  again  highlights 
our  need  to  know  more  facts  so  that 
money  and  credit  can  be  directed  effi- 
ciently to  productive  purposes.  I  rec- 
ommend the  article  to  my  colleagues. 

It  was  written  by  Eugene  Bimbaum 
of  Intercontinental  Casualty  Insur- 
ance Co..  a  senior  fellow  with  the 
Wharton  EFA  world  economic  pro- 
gram and  Philip  Braverman.  vice 
president  and  monetary  economist  for 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  While 
these  two  gentlemen  credit  the 
Reagan  economic  program  and  the 
tight  money  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve for  some  moderation  of  the  in- 
flation, which  I  feel  is  of  questionable 
validity,  the  main  import  of  their  arti- 
cle is  a  dire  warning  against  rigid  ad- 
herence to  a  pure  monetarist  approach 
I  believe  this  article  deserves  our  close 
study. 

They  say,  concerning  the  money 
supply  instability  affecting  not  only 
our  economy  but  European  economies 
as  well. 

The  cornerstone  assumption  of  monetar- 
ism is  that  as  money  goes,  so  goes  the  econo- 
my. If  that  ever  was  an  accurate  assessment, 
recent  experience  refutes  it.  .  . 

Changes  in  the  money  growth  rates  have 
had  anything  but  a  stable  relationship  with 
corresponding  changes  in  economic  activity. 
This  relationship  gyrates  wildly  as  shown  in 
the  quarter-to-quarter  data  covering  more 
than  a  decade.  .  . 

Money  supply  instability  is  an  outgrowth 
of  shifting  seasonal  patterns  and  changing 
depositor  and  borrower  preferences,  which 
are  strongly  influenced  by  continuous  struc- 
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tural  changes  in  the  global  financial  envi- 
ronment. These  changes  set  off  Fed  inter- 
ventions to  stabilize  the  money  supply, 
which  pummel  the  money  and  bond  mar- 
kets, foreign  exchange  markets,  equities 
markets  and  commodities  markets.  The 
monetarist  obsession  with  stabilizing  only 
money  growth  is  a  prescription  for  destabi- 
lizing the  economy. 

Strict  monetarist  policies  based  on 
assumptions  that  inflation  is  possible 
only  with  spurts  in  money  supply, 
they  suggest,  are  futile  and  potentially 
dangerous  also  because  the  quantity  of 
money  relative  to  total  economic  activ- 
ity has  declined  significantly.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  money  supply 
was  40  percent  of  the  GNP.  Now  it  is 
15  percent.  They  conclude  that  effec- 
tive control  of  monetary  aggregates, 
while  theoretically  possible,  is  not 
practicable.  They  reason  that  inject- 
ing or  withdrawing  reserves  from  the 
banking  system  according  strictly  to 
the  dictates  of  monetarist  theory 
would  produce  uncertainty  that  could 
lead  to  wholesale  calling  of  loans  and 
financial  panic. 

A  major  dilemma,  according  to  these 
authors,  arises  by  the  pursuit  of  mone- 
tarism. They  write  as  follows: 

Whenever  interest  rates  are  allowed  to 
weaken,  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  declines,  thereby  lessening  the  re- 
straint on  U.S.  product  prices  and  sowing 
the  seeds  for  renewed  inflation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sharply  lower  inflation 
rate  is  maintained  through  a  combination  of 
such  exceptionally  high  real  interest  rates 
and  a  strong  dollar,  the  formula  may  ulti- 
mately crush  the  economy— just  as  a  strong 
pound  sterling  combined  with  high  interest 
rates  inevitably  brought  major  problems  to 
Britain— a  la  Thatcher. 

Monetarism,  which  places  its  sole  confi- 
dence in  stabilizing  the  growth  of  some  eso- 
teric monetary  aggregate  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  concerns,  is  a  prescription  for  calami- 
ty. 

We  are  witnessing  its  consequences  virtu- 
ally everywhere  in  the  Western  world.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  monetarist  ortho- 
doxy poisoned  the  Reagan  administration's 
otherwise  strong  economic  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  dilem- 
ma these  authors  do  not  discuss,  and 
that  is  the  inflationary  impact  that  is 
likely  to  arise  from  the  additional  'in- 
centives" President  Reagan's  tax  legis- 
lation provides  for  wealthy  individuals 
and  giant  corporations.  Some  of  the 
funds  from  these  incentives  will  no 
doubt  add  to  productwity.  But  I  fear 
that  most  of  the  funds  will  merely  fuel 
speculative  activity  and  unnecessary 
spending  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  merger  ac- 
tivity. Mergers  concentrate  economic 
power  and  will  neither  create  jobs  nor 
increase  productivity. 

In  an  economy  so  short  of  available 
credit  that  it  cannot  meet  its  essential 
capital  needs,  this  waste  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue.  It  is  a  farce 
when  officials  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  Treasury  Department  testify,  as 
they    did    recently    before    Congress. 
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that  only  the  free  market  can  deter- 
mine who  should  have  access  to  credit. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  free 
market  did  not  limit  the  money 
supply.  The  Federal  Reserve,  com- 
posed of  officials  and  bureaucrats  just 
like  any  other  Government  agency, 
took  the  action  causing  the  present 
crisis.  Now,  as  always  in  the  past,  tight 
money  has  denied  credit  to  small  busi- 
ness, agriculture.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  homebuilders  and  home 
buyers.  The  Federal  Reserve  made  the 
tight  money  decision  with  full  approv- 
al of  the  Reagan  administration.  That, 
I  submit,  is  allocation  of  credit.  Ameri- 
can genius  and  American  creativity 
should  be  able  to  find  a  better  way  to 
choose. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
and  a  copy  of  the  Bimbaum  and  Bra- 
verman  article  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  23. 

1981] 

Monetarism— Broken  Rudder  op 

Reaganomics 

(By  Eugene  A.  Birnbaum  and  Philip 
Braverman) 

A  near  unanimity  seems  to  exist  among 
many  commentators  that  the  pronounced 
moderation  of  inflation  now  evident  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. We  talce  exception  to  this  view. 

The  turnaround  in  inflation  is  first  of  all 
attributable  to  the  market's  favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  reordering  of  priorities  that 
made  countering  inflation  paramount:  this 
confidence  is  especially  apparent  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets. 

The  dollar's  rise  against  foreign  currencies 
is  a  powerful  inhibition  against  raising  the 
domestic  prices  of  all  goods.  The  sharpened 
competitiveness  of  foreign  goods  strikes 
across  the  board,  and  the  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  companies  to  such  competition  may 
even  stimulate  greater  productivity. 

The  second  powerful  blow  against  infla- 
tion was  Mr.  Reagan's  decontrol  of  oil 
prices.  Suddenly  U.S.  consumers  joined  for- 
eigners everywhere  who  had  to  pay  more 
marks,  francs,  yen  or  lire  to  purchase  the 
same  $34  barrel  of  oil.  The  resulting  global 
conservation  and  supply-side  impetus  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  oil  glut  and  recent 
decrease  in  the  dollar  price  of  oil. 

U.S.  economic  policy  management  is  not 
home  free,  however.  A  stern  adherence  to 
the  theories  of  monetarism  can  be  the  undo- 
ing of  the  administration's  effort  to  kill  in- 
flation without  driving  the  economy  into 
deep  recession. 

MONETARISTS'  IMPLICIT  PAITH 

The  assumptions  of  monetarists  are 
heroic.  The  size  of  the  federal  budget  deficit 
or  the  attendant  credit  expansion  is  irrele- 
vant in  their  view  because  no  speedup  of  in- 
flation is  possible  without  a  companion 
spurt  of  money  growth.  Monetarists  also 
have  implicit  faith  that  the  Fed  can  control 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply.  Though 
the  Fed's  focus  on  the  money  supply  has 
produced  historically  high  short-  and  long- 
term  interest  rates,  these  are  grudgingly  tol- 
erated in  the  holy  war  against  money 
growth. 

The  cornerstone  assumption  of  monetar- 
ism is  that  as  money  goes,  so  goes  the  econo- 
my. If  that  ever  was  an  accurate  assessment. 
recent  experience  refutes  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  there  was 
a  0.8%  annua]  rate  of  decline  in  the  much 
watched  and  monetarist-preferred  Ml-B 
measure  of  the  money  supply.  Yet  during 
that  quarter  GNP  surged  forward  at  an  as- 
tounding 19%  clip.  At  the  same  time  the 
Fed,  concerned  over  the  lack  of  significant 
money  growth,  increased  reserves  through 
the  open  market  sufficiently  to  depress  the 
federal  funds  rate  from  19%-plus  at  the 
turn  of  the  year  to  under  14%  by  late 
March.  Like  a  bevy  of  ducklings  trailing 
their  mother,  other  money  market  rates  fol- 
lowed obediently  downstream. 

The  Fed  reversed  course  in  April  and  May, 
marching  the  funds  rate  back  toward  the 
19%-plus  area,  carrying  other  short-term 
rates  with  it.  Why?  Because  money  growth 
accelerated  to  a  16.9%  annual  rate  in  April, 
even  though  the  economy  had  by  this  time 
turned  sluggish. 

Since  then,  market  rates  have  continued 
to  gyrate,  not  only  in  resp>onse  to  what  the 
Fed  was  doing,  but  in  anticipation  of  what 
might  come  next  from  a  Fed  subjected  to  a 
relentless  barrage  of  monetarist  criticism  in 
and  outside  the  administration.  The  money 
supply  numbers  have  recently  spurted 
again,  and  there's  no  telling  the  direction  of 
the  next  stumble. 

Changes  in  the  money  growth  rates  have 
had  smything  but  a  stable  relationship  with 
corresponding  changes  in  economic  activity. 
This  relationship  gyrates  wildly  as  shown  in 
the  quarter-to-quarter  data  covering  more 
than  a  decade. 

Money  supply  instability  is  an  outgrowth 
of  shifting  seasonal  patterns  and  changing 
depositor  and  borrower  preferences,  which 
are  strongly  influenced  by  continuous  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  global  financial  envi- 
ronment. These  changes  set  off  Fed  inter- 
ventions to  stabilize  the  money  supply, 
which  pummel  the  money  and  bond  mar- 
kets, foreign  exchange  markets,  equities 
markets  and  commodities  markets.  The 
monetarist  obsession  with  stablizing  only 
money  growth  is  a  prescription  for  destabi- 
lizing the  economy. 

The  monetarists  cite  reams  of  historical 
data  to  support  the  central  tenet  of  their 
faith,  that  to  control  money  growth  is  to 
control  the  economy.  However  such  observa- 
tions refer  largely  to  earlier  centuries  when 
capital  markets  were  in  their  infancy  and. 
as  a  growing  supplement  to  specie,  banks 
became  the  primary  source  of  money  and 
credit. 

The  landmark  study  by  Milton  Friedman 
and  Anna  Schwartz.  "A  Monetary  History 
of  the  United  States:  1867-1960. "  found  a 
relatively  stable  relationship  between  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  broadly  defined 
money  supply  and  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

But  a  stream  of  recent  financial  innova- 
tion has  encouraged  the  proliferation  and 
substitution  of  near-money,  credit,  or 
merely  assured  access  to  credit,  for  money. 
The  high  degree  of  liquidity  in  credit  lines, 
RPs,  money  funds,  jumt>o-CDs,  Treasury  se- 
curities nearing  maturity,  commercial 
paper.  Eurodollars  and  bankers  acceptance 
is  self-evident.  Each  of  these  instruments 
can  be  readily  exchanged  for  cash. 

No  wonder  any  of  the  officially  designated 
money  supply  measurements  can  stagnate 
even  as  economic  growth  may  be  accelerat- 
ing rapidly.  Conversely,  just  let  concern  de- 
velop about  the  safety  or  liquidity  of  some 
near-money  substitute,  and  the  official 
money  supply  numbers  will  balloon,  even  in 
a  period  of  economic  decline. 

The  declining  importance  of  the  quantity 
of  money  relative  to  the  economy  is  also  ap- 
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parent  in  the  reduction  of  the  ratio  of  the 
money  supply  to  the  GNP.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  this  ratio  was  40%.  It  is  only 
about  15%  now. 

The  various  money  supply  measures  can 
and  do  move  in  opposite  directions,  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  and  with  respect  to 
nominal  G^fP.  When  Fed  policy  is  predicat- 
ed on  countering  "aberrant"  money  growth, 
the  result  is  the  chaotic  gyrations  we  are 
witnessing  In  every  market.  The  monetarist 
policy  approach  to  guiding  the  economy,  de- 
pending as  it  does  on  tenuous  linkages,  is 
like  trying  to  walk  a  dog  with  a  leash  a 
block  long. 

The  truth  is  that  effective  control  of  the 
monetary  aggregates  is  achievable  in 
theory,  but  not  in  practice.  In  theory  the 
Fed  could  indeed  Inject  or  withdraw  re- 
serves from  the  banking  system  with  no 
holds  barred  and  on  an  unswerving  course. 
The  problem  is  that  this  would  produce 
much  uncertainty  over  the  availability  of  re- 
serves. A  misstep  could  lead  to  a  wholesale 
calling  in  of  loans  and  a  spiraling  descent  to 
financial  panic. 

This  is  why  every  week  the  Fed  under- 
standably acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  fully  ac- 
commodate the  reserve  requirements  of  the 
banking  system  (whatever  these  may  be). 
The  Fed  can  never  refuse  to  provide  the  re- 
quired reserves  unless  it  would  deliberately 
risk  setting  off  a  spiraling  contraction  of 
credit.  So  it  contents  itself  with  choosing  be- 
tween channels— open  market  operations  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  window— to 
supply  the  requisite  reserves. 

The  more  reserves  provided  through  the 
open  market,  the  lower  the  federal  funds 
rate  will  be  and  the  less  the  banks  will  need 
to  resort  to  the  discount  window.  Converse- 
ly, holding  back  on  reserves  through  the 
open  market  pushes  up  the  funds  rate  to  a 
level  where  banks  move  to  the  discount 
window. 

The  point  is  this:  The  Fed  does  not  con- 
trol the  quantity  of  bank  reserves— mone- 
tarist prattling  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Rather  it  controls  the  level  of  the 
funds  rate  by  its  choices  of  the  channel 
through  which  to  meet  predetermined  bank 
reserve  needs. 

It  is  of  course  thought  that  higher  inter- 
est-rate levels  eventually  dampen  the  econo- 
my, slowing  borrowing  and  lending  suffi- 
ciently to  achieve  longer  term  money- 
growth  goals.  But  the  Fed  has  been  forced 
to  use  dramatic  increases  and  decreases  in 
interest  rates  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  such 
money  growth  objectives. 

To  reemphasize  a  critical  distinction: 
Money  growth-goals  are  one  thing,  but  eco- 
nomic performance  is  another.  In  the  1930s 
the  Fed  tried  to  get  the  banks  to  lend  but 
found  that  piling  up  excess  bank  reserves 
was  like  pushing  on  a  string.  In  the  current 
era  we  have  the  opposite  condition:  Since 
reserve  needs  must  be  met.  trying  to  re- 
strain, excess  money  growth  by  actions 
which  force  up  the  funds  rate  is  about  as  ef- 
fective as  pulling  on  a  limp  noodle. 

COSTS  CAN  BE  PASSED  ALONG 

The  underlying  conventional  theory  holds 
that  higher  interest  rates  are  deflationary, 
since  they  increase  costs  that  may  prove  dif- 
ficult to  pass  along.  However,  just  as  banks 
can  keep  lending  in  the  linowledge  that  re- 
serve needs  will  always  be  met.  borrowers 
take  a  similar  view  of  higher  interest  rates; 
they  assume  those  costs  can  usually  be 
passed  along  and  so  are  not  dissuaded  from 
borrowing  until  rates  are  at  astronomical 
levels. 
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That  brings  us  back  to  where  this  article 
began:  We  are  witnessing  a  sharp  restraint 
on  U.S.  inflation,  as  the  strong  dollar  allows 
the  extraordinarily  high  interest  rate  levels 
to  bite.  The  pursuit  of  monetarism,  howev- 
er, has  brought  policy  to  a  major  dilemma. 

Whenever  interest  rates  are  allowed  to 
weaken,  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  declines,  thereby  lessening  the  re- 
straint on  U.S.  product  prices  and  sowing 
the  seeds  for  renewed  inflation.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sharply  lower  inflation 
rate  is  maintained  through  a  combination  of 
such  exceptionally  high  real  interest  rates 
and  a  strong  dollar,  the  formula  may  ulti- 
mately crush  the  economy— just  as  a  strong 
pound  sterling  combined  with  high  interest 
rates  inevitably  brought  major  problems  to 
Britein— a  la  Thatcher. 

Monetarism,  which  places  its  sole  confi- 
dence in  stabilizing  the  growth  of  some  eso- 
teric monetary  aggregate  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  concerns,  is  a  prescription  for  calami- 
ty. 

We  are  witnessing  its  consequences  virtu- 
ally everywhere  in  the  Western  world.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  monetarist  ortho- 
doxy poisoned  the  Reagan  administration's 
otherwise  strong  economic  policies.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (NIOSH)  to  root  out  the  causes 
of  illnesses  contracted  by  workers.  Our 
colleagues  Representatives  Ford, 
ScHEUER,  Downey,  and  Walgren  are 
joining  in  this  effort. 

Last  year,  the  House  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions produced  an  excellent  report 
titled  "Data  Transfer  Restrictions 
Impede  Epidemiological  Research." 
The  report  described,  with  the  utmost 
detail  and  care,  the  problems  which 
frustrate  scientific  researchers  who  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  root  causes  of 
occupation-related  diseases. 

Our  former  colleague.  Bob  Eckhardt, 
wrote  at  that  time: 

All  of  us  have  been  touched  directly  or  in- 
directly by  the  harsh  reality  of  occupational 
disease — cancer,  respiratory  illness,  birth  de- 
fects. All  of  us  ask  questions:  How  did  this 
happen?  What  was  the  cause?  How  can  this 
human  tragedy  be  avoided  in  the  future? 
Unfortunately,  many  of  these  questions 
cannot  be  answered  fully  at  the  present 
time. 

The  report  which  Bob  and  our  sub- 
committee produced  disclosed  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  barred  the  re- 
lease of  certain  critical  information  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  And,  if  these  re- 
strictions were  modified— in  a  maimer 
which  was  consistent  with  the  1974 
Privacy  Act— health  research  and  dis- 
ease prevention  would  be  immeasur- 
ably enhanced. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  authorize  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  disclose  to 
NIOSH  the  information  needed  to  fur- 
ther this  research.  Let  me  again  quote 
the  subcommittee  report  to  describe 
how  such  an  amendment  would  be 
helpful: 

Assume  that  NIOSH  determines  that 
there  is  an  unusually  high  incidence  of  blad- 
der cancer  in  County  A.  NIOSH  also  learns 
that  several  of  the  bladder  cancer  victims 
have  been  previously  employed  by  Plant  X, 
and  the  agency  concludes  that  they  should 
evaluate  whether  occupational  factors  at 
Plant  X  might  be  related  to  the  increase  in 
cancer  incidence. 

Although  all  of  the  cancer  victims  might 
have  also  worked  at  Plant  Y,  NIOSH  re- 
searchers might  not  readily  identify  this 
conmion  factor  under  current  methods  of 
epidemiological  research.  This  is  because 
the  agency  could  not  rapidly  receive  the  de- 
tailed employment  histories  available  under 
the  proposed  amendment.  Rather  such  em- 
ployment histories  would  only  be  available 
after  months  of  research  (and  possibly  not 
even  at  that  point).  Without  the  proposed 
amendment,  employment  histories  can  only 
be  acquired  by  conducting  lengthy  inter- 
views with  next  of  kin  or  by  obtaining 
Social  Security  records  from  the  Adminis- 
trator, trustee  or  executor  of  an  estate.  This 
amendment  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  supple- 
ment information  from  animal  studies  with 
sound  epidemiological  research. 

This  important  research  information 
should  be  available  to  NIOSH. 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  would  provide 
for  complete  compensation  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Thus, 
the  information  transfer  would  not  de- 
plete the  funds  in  the  social  security 
trust  funds  in  any  way.  Also,  no  addi- 
tional Government  bureauracy  would 
be  created  by  this  legislation. 

The  protection  of  worker  health  is 
still  a  priority  in  the  United  States.  By 
discovering  the  causes  of  occupational 
illnesses,  we  can  make  our  workplaces 
safer  and  more  productive  at  the  same 
time.  The  amendment  we  are  offering 
has  been  recommended  only  after 
thorough  oversight  and  investigation 
by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
and  support  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


MILITARY  WASTE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Reagan  administration  is  seriously 
looking  for  areas  of  waste  in  the  mili- 
tary, it  does  not  have  to  look  far.  I 
suggest  OMB  Director  Dave  Stockman 
just  look  at  his  plate  the  next  time  he 
dines  at  the  Pentagon.  A  lunch  built 
around  a  pastrami  sandwich  in  the  pri- 
vate dining  room  operated  for  the  top 
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officials  of  the  Defense  Department 
costs  taxpayers  $12. 

There  are  five  private  dining  rooms 
operated  in  the  Pentagon,  one  each 
for  the  three  service  chiefs,  one  for 
the  Office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  one  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Those  five  dining  rooms  were  subsi- 
dized last  year  to  the  tune  of 
$1,438,322,  according  to  figures  given 
me  by  the  Pentagon  in  response  to  my 
questions. 

If  we  single  out  the  Defense  Secire- 
tary's  dining  room,  we  find  the  kind  of 
appalling  disdain  for  the  value  of  a 
dollar  that  ought  to  goad  any  adminis- 
tration into  action.  The  dining  room  is 
clearly  overstaffed  and  run  with  no 
concern  for  cost.  The  worst  part,  of 
course,  is  that  the  taxpayer  is  expect- 
ed to  pick  up  the  tab  for  81  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  lunches  served  there. 

This  private  dining  room  is  open  to 
only  100  "selected  senior  level  mem- 
bers" of  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger's  staff.  The  dining  room 
charges  no  membership  fees.  Its  a  la 
carte  prices  include  such  charges  as  55 
cents  for  soup,  $3.55  for  a  Delmonico 
steak,  $2  for  a  hot  pastrami  sandwich 
on  rye  and  50  cents  for  ice  cream. 
Diners  pay  an  average  of  $2.87  for 
each  meal. 

The  charges  cover  the  cost  of  buying 
the  foodstuffs.  But  the  wages  for  the 
19  service  men  and  women  who  staff 
the  place,  as  well  as  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  most  other  costs  are  paid 
for  with  Govenmient  money. 

The  following  figures  were  supplied 
to  me  by  the  Pentagon  in  respon.se  to 
specific  questions. 

DATA  ON  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  MESS-RSCAl  YEAR 

1980 

[Meals  sened  in  fiscal  yea  19N= 26.0(H) 

Total  cost    Cost/mal 


MiMaiy  personnel  my C7S.8(0 

(Xlw  appioiinateil  lund  oottjys 34.728 

ToU  atKiroonated  funds 313.jn       S12.0e 

Rettipls  tfom  food  ctejes „..  M.739          2»7 

ToUls -....  388,327         1493 


I  think  $14.93  for  a  hot  pastrami 
sandwich  is  a  wee  bit  steep— no  matter 
who  you  get  to  dine  with.  But  in  this 
case,  the  one  getting  stiffed  is  not  the 
diner  but  the  taxpayer,  who  does  not 
even  get  a  glance  at  the  decor  of  this 
private  dining  room. 

The  total  cost  of  the  dining  room  is 
not  much  when  you  consider  the  total 
defense  budget  this  coming  year  will 
be  $222  billion.  It  is  the  aura  of  waste- 
fulness right  at  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  Federal  agency  that  is  so 
disturbing.  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Wein- 
berger. He  did  not  open  this  dining 
room.  It  has  been  around  many  years 
and  he  just  inherited  it.  But  he  does 
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have  the  authority  to  do  something 
about  it. 

In  keeping  with  the  stated  goals  of 
the  administration,  all  officials  should 
be  turning  their  backs  on  decades  of 
wastefulness  and  generating  a  new 
spirit  of  concern  for  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  What  better  place  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  begin  than  at  his 
own  dining  table.  Let  us  clear  the  mess 
from  the  Defense  Secretary's  mess- 
hall;  let  us  have  a  new  ambience,  an 
ambience  of  parsimony  rather  than 
prodigality,  of  economy  rather  than 
extravagance,  of  savings  rather  than 
subsidy.  That  is  what  the  public 
wants.* 


WARREN-SHERMAN  PROJECT 


HON.  ED  WEBER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  wish  to  focus  attention  on  the 
need  our  country  has  to  create  new- 
jobs.  The  concept  of  urban  enterprise 
zones  has  been  suggested  as  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. Through  the  promotion  of  areas 
with  special  incentives  to  encourage 
private  businesses  to  create  jobs  in  our 
urban  centers,  relief  can  be  provided 
for  the  people  who  suffer  most  be- 
cause of  unemployment.  The  August 
1981  unemployment  figures  show  that 
7.2  percent  of  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  out  of  work  and  that  45.7  per- 
cent of  the  minority  teenagers  are 
unable  to  find  a  job.  In  1978,  the 
people  of  the  Toledotrust  Corp.  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  along  with  other  busi- 
nesses, started  work  on  a  project 
called  Warren-Sherman.  This  project 
is  an  attempt  to  make  the  concept  of 
urban  enterprise  zones  work.  Over  the 
past  3  years  much  progress  has  been 
made  and  a  major  step  forward  will 
occur  this  fall  when  Magnetic  Periph- 
erals, Inc.,  in  conjunction  with  Scott 
High  School,  will  start  a  job  training 
program  which  provides  90  part-time 
jobs  in  a  new  electronics  assembly 
plant.  Efforts  such  as  this  must  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Congress. 

I  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Record  testimony  Mr.  George  Haigh, 
chairman  of  the  Toledo  Economic 
Planning  Council,  gave  before  a  sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  subject  of 
urban  enterprise  zones  in  July  and  let- 
ters from  both  myself  and  Governor 
James  Rhodes  of  Ohio  to  President 
Reagan  in  support  of  the  Warren- 
Sherman  project: 

Statement  of  George  W.  Haigh,  Chairman. 
Toledo  Economic  Planning  Council 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  George  W.  Haigh.  chairman  of 
the  Toledo  Economic  Planning  Council.  I 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  in  support 
of  S.  1310,  the  proposed  Urban  Jobs  and  En- 
terprise Zone  Act,  and  the  Warren-Sherman 
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urban  redevelopment  project  in  Toledo. 
Ohio,  a  project  consistent  with  the  intent 
and  qualifications  set  forth  in  S.  1310.  I 
appear  in  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
Toledo  Economic  Planning  Council  (TEPC): 
the  city  of  Toledo,  which  has  given  strong- 
est support  to  the  project:  the  community 
and  neighborhood  within  which  it  is  located 
and  offering  hope  to  those  persons  living 
there:  the  corporations  which  have  located 
in  the  area  and  created  additional  jobs  by 
doing  so:  and  the  Toledo  Trust  Company, 
the  principal  financial  supporter  of  the 
project,  of  which  I  am  also  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

The  subcommittee  is  to  be  commended  for 
beginning  prompt  Congressional  hearings 
on  an  idea  which  should  become  a  reality  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Much  is  already 
known  about  the  urban  enterprise  concept. 
Comp)eting  proposals  have  been  examined  in 
the  adversarial  context  of  conferences  and 
academic  studies.  The  Administration,  as 
Congress,  has  more  than  one  concept  under 
consideration.  There  have  been  several  proj- 
ects, like  Warren-Sherman,  which  have 
yielded  evidence  on  what  works.  Urban  re- 
development could  be  slowed  by  any  inexpli- 
cable delay  in  Congress  setting  forth  the 
policy  and  statutory  framework  for  future 
urban  development. 

The  Warren-Sherman  project,  Toledo's 
successful  effort  to  revitalize  its  most  dis- 
tressed inner-city  neighborhood,  provides  an 
excellent  model  for  demonstrating  how  a 
citys  private  and  public  sectors  can  join 
forces  to  solve  urban  problems.  This  project 
has  as  its  goal  the  restoration  of  economic 
and  social  stability  to  a  neighborhood  that 
is  characterized  by  high  unemployment, 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency,  blighted 
housing  and  other  indicators  of  urban 
decay.  Today.  Warren-Sherman  is  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  an  attractive  and  viable 
neighborhood  because  of  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  factors. 

comprehensive  redevelopment 
Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  fac- 
tors  is   the  comprehensive   nature  of  the 
project     approach.     Previous     experience 
throughout  the  country  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed the  futility  of  one-dimensional  attempts 
to  deal  with  urban  development  problems. 
It  was  recognized  at  the  inception  of  the 
project  that  the  ability  to  effectively  coordi- 
nate economic,  social  and  physical  improve- 
ments was  a  prime  requisite  of  success.  Con- 
sequently,  the   project   has   been  oriented 
toward  viable  solutions  to  a  wide  range  of 
problems,   and  addresses  job  creation   and 
job  training,  enterprise  development,  rede- 
velopment of  commercial  services,   health 
care,  day  care,  recreation,  and  other  social 
support  services.  Job  creation  was  of  imme- 
diate concern,  since  little  impact  would  be 
expected   from   other  efforts   without   em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  neighbor- 
hood residents.  Jobs  would  have  to  be  close- 
ly matched  with  the  abilities  of  the  resi- 
dents, and  job  training  programs  were  devel- 
oped for  those  without  skills.  Support  for 
the  development  of  small  businesses  was  de- 
signed into  the  project.  It  was  obvious  that 
significant    improvement    of    the    housing 
stock  would  be  a  major  need,  and  the  proj- 
ect includes  development  of  substantial  new 
market-rate  housing,  as  well  as  new  subsi- 
dized housing  and  extensive  rehabilitation. 
The  neighborhood  has  no  local  convenience 
of  commercial  services,  and   this  is  being 
remedied   by  development   of  a  neighbor- 
hood shopping  center  and  a  commercial  de- 
velopment. Health  care,  day  care,  and  other 
social  services  are  also  being  dramatically 
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improved.  Essentially,  the  Warren-Sherman 
project  addresses  the  need  to  deal  with  all 
of  the  major  problems  facing  the  neighbor- 
hood. For  example,  jobs  without  improved 
housing,  commercial  redevelopment,  and 
social  .services  would  lead  to  further  aban- 
donment and  blight  even  if  it  were  initially 
possible  to  attract  jobs  into  the  neighbor- 
hood without  these  improvements.  On  the 
other  hand,  improvements  in  social  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  neighbor- 
hood without  providing  mainstream  eco- 
nomic participation  for  the  residents  is  un- 
likely to  lead  to  a  viable  neighborhood. 
While  the  coordination  of  this  effort  is  diffi- 
cult, any  approach  less  comprehensive  in 
scope  would  not  be  successful. 

triad  of  interests 

A  second  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  project  is  the  unique  triad  of 
interests   which    are   working   together   to 
bring  the  plans  to  fruition.  These  are  the 
private  sector,  the  public  sector  and  a  non- 
profit developer.  The  private  sector  involve- 
ment is  led  to  Toledo  Trust,  the  City's  larg- 
est financial  institution,  which  has  been  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  private  sector  sup- 
port, investment,  and  job  commitments,  and 
arranging  financing  for  various  project  com- 
ponents. The  bank's  willingness  to  take  a 
lead  role  and  its  excellent  contacts  through- 
out the  business  community  have  been  ex- 
tremely important.  Also  participating  from 
the  private  sector  are  several  Toledo  corpo- 
rations which  have  made  commitments  to 
establish  light  manufacturing  facilities  in 
the    neighborhood    and    provide    jobs    for 
neighborhood     residents.     These     include 
Owens-Illinois,      Libbey-Owens-Pord.      and 
Sheller-Globe  Corporation.  Their  commit- 
ments, along  with  others  now  being  actively 
pursued,  will  provide  the  employment  base 
for  a  redeveloped  community.  Finally,  an 
important  private  sector  actor  has  been  City 
Venture  Corporation,  a  for-profit  marketer 
of  private  sector  expertise  in  urban  develop- 
ment. One  of  City  Venture's  major  stock- 
holders.    Control     Data     Corporation     is 
making  a  substantial  neighborhood  invest- 
ment in  developing  a  Business  and  Technol- 
ogy Center,  a  small  business  incubator,  and 
is  also  under  contract  to  provide  unique  job 
training    to    neighborhood    residents.    The 
public  sector  is  represented  by  the  City  of 
Toledo  and  its  Department  of  Community 
Development,  who  have  taken  responsibility 
for  all  public  improvements  including  hous- 
ing, land  acquisition,  and  street  and  utility 
upgrading.  The  City's  strong  support  for 
this  project,  led  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Com- 
munity Development  Director,  has  ensured 
that  available  public  sector  resources  have 
been  directed  to  the  project.  The  state  of 
Ohio  is  becoming  actively  involved  in  the 
project  and  is  expected  to  provide  support 
for  several  project  components.  Governor 
Rhodes  recently  expressed  his  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  Warren-Sherman  project 
and  its  conceptual  approach  to  urban  devel- 
opment in  letter  to  President  Reagan,  and 
Congressman  Weber  from  Toledo's  9th  Dis- 
trict, and  has  taken  an  active  Interest  in  fur- 
thering the  project.  The  third  partner  in 
the  triad  is  the  Toledo  Economic  Planning 
Council,  a  non-profit  development  corpora- 
tion, which  has  served  as  overall  project 
sponsor  and  is  acting  as  developer  of  the  23 
acre  Warren-Sherman  Industrial  Park.  This 
organization   has  served   as  an   important 
project  facilitator  by  providing  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  who 
are  jointly  represented  on  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  cooperation  of  all  these  partici- 
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pants  has  been  one  of  the  key  ingredients  to 
the  project's  success  which  has  resulted  in 
over  $30  million  of  private  investment  and 
an  estimated  1..500  jobs  within  5  years. 
neighborhood  involvement 
The  third  major  factor  is  the  unique  way 
in  which  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
have  participated  in  the  project.  One  of  the 
primary  concerns  in  planning  the  project 
was  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  accrued  to 
current  residents.  It  was  important  not  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  residents  would 
not  be  ablt  to  obtain  the  new  jobs  or  afford 
the  new  housing  in  the  neighborhood.  Con- 
sequently, neighborhood  residents,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  strong  neighborhood  or 
ganization.  have  been  extensively  involved 
in  the  project  since  its  inception.  In  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  neighborhood  meetings, 
residents  have  participated  in  establishing 
project  goals,  planning  the  project  ele- 
ments, and  are  taking  part  in  implementing 
the  various  components.  Early  and  continu- 
ing participation  by  the  residents  has  not 
only  ensured  their  acceptance  and  support 
but  has  improved  project  concept  through 
utilization  of  their  suggestions  and  desires. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  combination  of  the  above  three  major 
factors  provides  perhaps  the  best  available 
model  for  redeveloping  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods, rhe  Warren-Sherman  approach 
should  be  duplicated  and.  in  fact,  is  being 
used  in  two  other  Toledo  neighborhoods  at 
present.  Every  major  city  in  the  United 
SUtes  has  at  least  one  neighborhood  similar 
to  Warren-Sherman  and  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  Warren-Sherman  ap 
proach.  Cities,  by  providing  leadership,  com- 
mitment, local  planning,  and  vision,  can  es- 
tablish most  of  the  basic  conditions  neces 
sary  to  redevelop  their  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods. However,  many  cities  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  undertake  basic  public  im- 
provements. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  role  is  crucial.  Tax 
incentives,  economic  development  block 
grant  programs,  and  targeted  job  training 
will  provide  important  assistance  in  creating 
possible  environments  for  the  attraction  of 
private  inve<:tm°nt  to  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods. In  order  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the.se  programs,  it  is  suggested  that  they 
would  function  most  effectively  if  the  key 
components  of  the  Warren-Sherman  ap- 
proach were  present.  A  comprehensive  rede- 
velopment effort  will  ensure  maximum 
impact  from  each  project  element:  strong 
partnership  between  the  public  and  private 
.sector  will  maximize  response  to  develop- 
ment opportunities:  and  effective  participa- 
tion by  neighborhood  residents  will  assist  in 
creating  project  concepts  that  are  feasible 
and  accepted. 

The  proposed  Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise 
Zone  Act  will  be  a  key  component  in  maxi- 
mizing the  benefits  from  the  Warren-Sher- 
man project.  The  tax  incentives  contained 
in  the  Act  will  ensure  a  rapid  and  significant 
response  by  Toledo's  business  community  to 
the  opportunities  now  existing  in  Warren- 
Sherman.  As  successful  as  the  project  has 
been  to  date,  incentives  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Enterprise  Zone  Concept  are 
still  necessary  to  overcome  initial  resistance 
and  provide  a  sound  future  basis  for  healthy 
private  sector  growth.  Warren-Sherman,  be- 
cause of  the  preparatory  work  now  nearing 
completion,  will,  in  fact,  provide  a  very 
useful  model  to  demonstrate  the  positive 
impacts  of  tax  incentives  on  urban  develop- 
ment. 

Using  the  Warren-Sherman  model,  other 
cities  and  states  could  program   proposed 
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economic  development  block  grant  funds  to 
provide  public  improvements,  organize  ef- 
fective partnerships,  and  utilize  the  tax  in- 
centives contained  in  the  Urban  Jobs  and 
Enterprise  Zone  Act  to  attract  private  in- 
vestment to  inner-city  neighborhoods. 

While  my  comments  have  been  necessarily 
brief.  I  am  appending  a  more  completed  de- 
scription of  the  project  for  your  examina- 
tion. Please  feel  free  to  call  on  Toledo  if 
there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. 

Thank  you. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  10.  1981. 
The  President, 
The  While  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  concept  of  urban  enterprise 
zones  as  a  means  of  urban  neighborhood  re- 
vitalization. 

The  Warren-Sherman  Project  in  Toledo, 
Ohio  is  a  shining  example  of  successful  ap- 
plication of  the  theories  and  principles  of 
urban  enterprise  zones.  Because  Toledo's 
public  and  private  sectors  have  worked  to- 
gether to  make  this  project  succeed,  it 
stands  as  a  model  for  cities  wishing  to  un- 
dertake a  similar  program. 

Until  recently,  Warren -Sherman  was  con- 
sidered "a  hopless  case."  The  population  of 
this  300-acre  area  faced  more  than  30  per- 
cent unemployment,  severely  limited  job  op- 
portunities, high  crime  rate,  low-level 
formal  education,  and  property  deteriora- 
tion due  to  arson  and  vandalism.  Of  the 
3.500  residents.  90  percent  were  Black  and 
40  percent  earned  less  than  $5,000  per  year. 
There  seemed  no  way  out. 

The  formation  of  the  Toledo  Economic 
Planning  Council,  consisting  of  private  and 
public  sector  representatives,  established 
the  bridge  that  was  needed  in  order  to  allow 
the  entire  community  to  work  efficiently  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Warren-Sherman.  It 
hasn't  been  easy.  The  work  has  been  ardu- 
ous and  the  workers  dedicated:  as  much  has 
been  learned  through  our  mistakes  as  our 
successes. 

The  people  living  and  workmg  in  Warren- 
Sherman  were  skeptical  at  first  about  the 
depth  of  community  commitment  to  the  re- 
vitalization  of  their  neighborhood.  But  as 
work  continues  and  there  is  steady  progress 
in  rebuilding  and  job  development,  relations 
between  Warren-Sherman  residents  and  the 
entire  Toledo  community  continue  to  im- 
prove. 

The  Warren-Sherman  Project  would  be  an 
excellent  model  for  other  cities  as  they  at- 
tempt similar  programs.  After  urban  enter- 
prise zone  legislation  is  enacted  Warren- 
Sherman,  if  selected,  would  be  several  steps 
ahead  of  other  selected  sites  and  could  pro- 
vide valuable  guidance  and  experience.  I  am 
proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  once-blighted  neighborhood. 
Sincerely, 

Ed  Weber, 
Member  of  Congress. 

State  of  Ohio, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  July  2,  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  have  made  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  Nation  your  high- 
est immediate  domestic  priority,  and  the 
people  of  Ohio  support  your  effort.  It  is 
most  encouraging  that  the  recovery  plan  in- 
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eludes  a  clear-cut  plan  to  return  the  resi- 
dents of  inner  cities  to  the  mainstream  of 
America's  economy.  I  refer,  of  course,  spe- 
cifically to  your  intention  to  create  jobs  for 
urban  area  residents  through  the  establish- 
ment of  enterprise  zones. 

Consistent  with  your  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. Ohio's  private  sector  has  never 
abandoned  its  commitment  to  create  jobs. 
The  private  and  public  sectors  in  Ohio  have 
worked  closely  together  to  foster  the  cli- 
mate required  for  creating  jobs  for  its  citi- 
zens. F"artnership  with  the  private  sector  is 
a  must  to  insure  success  for  a  governmental 
venture  aimed  at  improving  the  economic 
status  of  a  specific  group  of  residents.  I 
want  to  mention  to  you  an  example  of  coop- 
eration that  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  urban  redevelopment. 

This  is  the  story  of  Toledo's  Warren-Sher- 
man neighborhood,  a  100-year  old  section 
that  is  home  for  3.500  people.  Until  recent- 
ly, this  neightwrhood  was  a  mirror  image  of 
decaying  areas  found  in  cities  throughout 
America. 

Warren-Sherman  is  an  area  of  300  acres, 
adjacent  to  Toledo's  downtown.  Of  its  3,500 
residents.  90  percent  are  black  and  40  per- 
cent earn  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  The  job- 
less rate  in  this  area  surpassed  30  percent, 
with  job  opportunities  very  limited.  Forty 
percent  of  the  residents  had  not  finished 
high  school  and  crime  was  rampant.  In 
short,  there  was  little  hope  that  conditions 
would  improve,  and  there  was  less  hope  that 
anyone  outside  the  area  really  cared. 

Some  people,  however,  did  care,  A  few  at 
first,  and  then  many  joined  after  a  well-de- 
fined, workable  program  to  help  Warren- 
Sherman  emerge.  Through  the  leadership 
of  Toledo  Trust,  a  Toledo  Trustcorp  bank, 
support  of  the  private  and  public  sectors  at 
all  levels  was  harnessed.  The  basic  concept 
was  simple:  banks  are  members  of  their 
communities,  they  are  not  institutions  set 
apart.  They  have  a  very  real  stake  in  every- 
thing that  happens  in  their  cities  and  neigh- 
borhoods. So,  too.  do  the  businesses  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  healthy  economic  envi- 
ronment, consider  locating  elsewhere. 

The  Toledo  Economic  Planning  Council 
was  formed  to  focus  the  community's  com- 
mitment, and  the  private  sector  stepped  for- 
ward with  its  contribution.  Today,  Owens-Il- 
linois Inc.,  Libbey-Owens-Ford  and  Control 
Data  Corp..  have  agreed  to  build  facilities  in 
the  Warren-Sherman  area,  creating  new 
jobs  where  they  are  needed  the  most. 
Toledo  Trust  has  invested  $5  million  in 
loans  and  investments  in  the  neighborhood. 

Warren-Sherman  is  a  story  that  the 
Nation  should  hear.  It  wasn't  easy,  but  the 
results  are  worth  the  hard  work.  Warren- 
Sherman  exemplifies  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  America's  urban  areas:  helping 
the  most  disadvantaged  help  themselves  to 
become  productive  members  of  society. 
Warren-Sherman  need  not  be  an  isolated 
success  story.  Its  experience  can  be  the 
model  for  other  cities,  showing  that  urban 
enterprise  zones  are  the  building  blocks 
needed  to  restore  economic  health. 

Warren-Sherman  can  play  an  important 
role  in  proving  that  the  enterprise  zone  is 
not  only  a  concept,  but  is  a  reality.  Warren- 
Sherman  can  be  the  showcase  to  which  you 
can  point  in  urging  Congress  to  enact  ena- 
bling legislation.  Warren-Sherman  can  also 
be  the  one  zone  that  has  sufficiently  pro- 
gressed so  it  can  be  a  reference  point  to 
other  cities  that  decide  to  use  this  approach 
to  fight  economic  blight. 

I  therefore  not  only  support  the  urban  en- 
terprise zones  proposal  not  being  finalized 
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by  your  office,  but  urge  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Warren-Sherman  project  among  the  zones 
selected  by  your  administration.  Warren- 
Sherman  can  be  the  ongoing  model  upon 
which  others  can  look  for  help  and  guid- 
ance. 

Sincerely. 

James  A.  Rhodes. 

Governor.^ 
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Arizona,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
September  10.  1981.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

september  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  extension 
of  the  temporary  limit  on  the  public 
debt. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4144. 
appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment programs. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1542.  prohibiting 
a  company  operating  a  common  carri- 
er railroad  from  holding  Federal  coal 
leases  unless  the  coal  is  used  for  rail- 
road purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  an  origi- 
nal bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  mu- 
nicipal wastewater  treatment  con- 
struction grants  programs  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  prospective 
nomination  of  Sandra  D.  O'Connor,  of 


SEPTEMBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Govemmenlal  Affairs 
Civil   Service.   Post   Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  exist- 
ence of  problems  relating  to  the  re- 
cruitment  and   retention   of   Federal 
senior  executives. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  A.  Vaughan.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Environmental  Protection,  Safety,  and 
Emergency  Preparedness;  Raybum  D. 
Hanzlik,  of  California,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration: Dallas  L.  Peck,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey:  Guy  W.  Fiske,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Energy;  and 
Robert  C.  Horton,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1434.  eliminating 
the  bar  of  the  act  of  state  doctrine  to 
adjudication  on  the  merits  in  certain 
cases  in  U.S.  courts. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  H.R.  4119.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies,  and 
H.R.    4120.    appropriating    funds    for 
fiscal   year   1982   for   the   Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  A.  Vaughan,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Environmental  Protection, 
Safety,  and  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Raybum  D.  Hanzlik,  of  California,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration,  Dallas  L. 
Peck,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Guy  W.  Fiske.  of 
Missouri,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  and  Robert  C.  Horton.  of  Col- 
orado, to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Dominick  L.  Dicarlo,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters,  Wil- 
liam C.  Sherman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
Deputy  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador,  and  Ben  J. 
Wattenberg.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  importance  of 
agriculture  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


SEPTEMBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.   1080,  to  improve  and  modify  the 
Federal  regulatory  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Latwr  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of  California, 

to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Board. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  4121, 
appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. U.S.  Postal  Service,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1516,  to  provide 
for  the  exploration  and  development 
of  geothermal  resources. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  public 
debt  limit  and  debt  collection  propos- 
als. 

2221  Dirksen  Building. 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Ek;onomic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  6n  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  East/West  econom- 
ic relations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
Room  S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  State  implemen- 
tation  of   Federal   standards   of   the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

224  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587.  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 

Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  5.  S.  7, 
S.  25,  S.  26,  S.  48,  S.  105,  S.  248,  S.  417, 
and  S.  742,  bills  providing  educational 
assistance  to  meml)ers  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  S.  266  and  amendment  No. 
62  of  S.  636  (Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Care  Amendments),  measures 
implementing  procedures  and  guide- 
lines for  the  interagency  sharing  of 
health  resources  betweeft  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983.  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1080.  to  improve  and  modify  the 
Federal  regulatory  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Special  on  Aging 
To    hold    hearings    on    social    security 
reform  and  retirement  income  policy. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  719.  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  Federal  agency  use  of 
consultants. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  Commission  to  plan  and 
develop  a  program  to  commemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

318  Russell  Building 

9:45  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  foreign  policy 
£.nd  the  current  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1457.  S.  651,  S. 
466,  and  S.  383.  bills  providing  for  the 
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reinstatement  and  validation  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  oil  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1575.  proposed 
Combined  Hydrocarbon  Leasing  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  person  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  released 
on  bail  or  personal  recognizance. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  P.  Paganelli,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public. David  E.  Zweifel,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Yeman  Arab 
Republic,  Michael  H.  Nelin,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Popular  Republic  of  Alge- 
ria, and  other  pending  nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S.  125, 
bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S.  regu- 
lation of  international  liner  shipping 
in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
George  S.  Vest,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
Representative  to  the  European  Com- 
munities, with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador,  Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,    to    be    Ambassador    to    the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  John 
E.  Dolibois,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
to    Luxembourg,    and    Raymond    C. 
Ewing.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

Room  S-138,  Capitol 
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9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's plan  to  implement  a  visa  waiver 
program   for   foreigners  who  are  re- 
quired to  apply  for  American  visas. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1417,  establish- 
ing a  Commission  to  recommend  poli- 
cies and  standards  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  criminal  assaults  against  the  Presi- 
dent, and  review  the  criminal  laws  re- 
lating to  the  safety  of  the  President. 

3302  Dirksen  Building. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  503,  providing 
for  the  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of 
lands  by  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Reservation, 
North  Dakota. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  744,  authoriz- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci- 
fied eligible  liabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  year  1982  leg- 
islative recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  M.  Girard.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904  and  S.  907,  to 
provide  penalties  for  the  assassination, 
kidnaping,  and  assault  of  Presidential, 
and  Vice  Presidential  staff  members. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Gary  L.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Budget.  Department  of  Education, 
Edward  A.  Curran,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  and  Jean  Tufts,  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125,  bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
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Oovemmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  apply  the  medicare  tax  to  Federal 
employees  and  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefit  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587.  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  high  interest  rates  on  small  busi- 
ness, and  on  their  future  credit  needs. 
424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  a!>d  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  744.  author- 
izing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci- 
fied eligible  liabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  481.  restoring  the 
right   of   voluntary    prayer   in   public 
schools  and  to  promote  the  .separation 
of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125,  bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 

Small  Business 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  of 

high  interest  rates  on  business  and  to 

examine  the  current  credit  needs  of 

business. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Con- 
vention with  Canada  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital  (Ex.  T. 
96th  Cong..  2dsess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  481.  restor- 
ing the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  to  promote  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  tax  trea- 
ties. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  media  re- 
sponse of  its  impact  on  juveniles. 

2228  Dirk-sen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  28 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  874,  providing 
for  additional  protection  of  steelhead 
trout  as  a  game  fish. 

S-207.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International    Economic   Policy   Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international   in- 
vestment policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To   resume   oversight   hearings   on   the 
role   of   the   Federal   Government    in 
family  planning  programs  of  Title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349. 
•  providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans" Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans,  and  H.  Con.  Res. 
76.  expressing  the  sense  of  Congre-ss 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro- 
vide for  a  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  honoring  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died  during 
the  rescue  attempt  in  Iran. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1981  to  the  De- 
partments   of   Justice.    Defense,    and 
Treasury. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  Federal  patent  policy. 
235  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  528.  to  prohib- 
it a  Federal  court  from  ordering  any 
student  to  be  assigned  or  transported 
to  a  public  school  other  than  that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Sulwommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234.  to  encour 
age  the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
iinder  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sul)committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion  limiting   the  jurisdiction   of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  in  certain  cases 
involving  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182.  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and    abuse,    and   assuring   immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  in  certain  cases 
involving  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor 
mation  Act.  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587.  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infer 
mation  from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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OCTOBER  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing  a   service   industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marijuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Latwr. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  27 

9:30  a.m. 
"Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483,  proposed 
Radiation  Exposure  Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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OCTOBER  28 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182.  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Ix>ng- 
shoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and   abuse,   and   assuring   immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

SEPTEMBER  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  employ- 
ment incentives  and  benefits  for  older 
Americans. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  W.  Terry  Schoener, 
Woods  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sevema  Park.  Md.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Holy  God,  You  rule  over  the  affairs 
of  every  person  and  every  government. 
And  so,  we  present  ourselves  before 
You  as  the  first  act  of  this  reconven- 
ing Congress.  You  know  how  each 
Member  of  this  Congress  will  be  ex- 
pected to  decide  on  matters  of  peace 
and  weaponry,  economy  and  national 
piupose,  care  of  our  young  and  old, 
even  your  deepest  secret:  When  is  life 
himian,  all  the  while  subjected  to 
opinions  and  pressures,  unknown  to 
most  people,  until  sometimes  what  is 
truly  right  is  no  longer  clear.  So  we 
ask  for  some  compelling  sense  of  your 
presence. 

For  we  are  children  of  this  age:  No 
less  than  others  we  can  be  beguiled  by 
power,  self-interest,  and  the  narrow 
perspective  of  some  whom  we  serve. 
Invade  these  Chambers,  our  offices, 
our  luncheons,  our  hearts  so  that 
whether  we  legislate  or  preach,  we 
may  strive  to  be  ambassadors  of  hope 
and  peace. 

We  bow  before  You  not  only  as  chil- 
dren of  this  age,  but  as  children  of  the 
founders  of  this  Nation.  We,  with 
those  founders,  are  genuinely  seeking 
to  create  here,  and  share  with  the 
world,  a  social  system  that  honors  all 
Your  children.  Help  each  of  us  to  ad- 
vance this  human  enterprise  which  is 
inspired  by  Your  promised  kingdom. 

We  come  not  just  as  children  of  this 
age  nor  just  as  children  of  the  found- 
ers, we  come  as  Yoiur  children  vaguely 
realizing  that  our  family  is  not  party, 
race,  ideology;  our  family  is  every  one 
of  Your  children,  each  cherished  and 
sought.  So  our  first  act  of  this  Con- 
gress is  not  to  legislate,  nor  even  to 
pray  for  ourselves.  We  lift  to  You  our 
people. 

Our  people  who  sent  us  here  and  our 
people  who  fight  us;  our  people  who 
have  much  to  give  and  our  people  who 
are  dependent;  our  people  from  our 
district  or  State,  and  our  people  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  Nation,  culture, 
world.  Bless  them.  Father;  and  use  us 
to  bless  them. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  W.  TERRY 
SCHOENER 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  welcome  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, the  Reverend  Dr.  W.  Terry 
Schoener  of  the  Woods  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sevema  Park, 
Md.,  where  we  greeted  him  with  pleas- 
ure in  July  1979. 

Bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dr. 
Schoener  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Mus- 
kingimi  College  in  Ohio,  and  eamed 
his  master  of  divinity  and  doctor  of 
ministry  at  the  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary.  He  came  to  us  at  Woods 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Warren,  Ohio. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Brenda 
Hall,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Anne 
Anmdel  County  public  school  system. 
They  have  three  children:  Hall6,  16; 
Matthew,  14;  and  Brad.  13. 

Since  1979.  Dr.  Schoener  has  devel- 
oped iimovative  programs  for  families 
and  community  involvement.  This 
summer,  through  the  youth  program 
at  the  church,  he  introduced  several  of 
our  young  people  to  the  pleasures  of 
weekend  sailing  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  his  boat,  his  favorite  recrea- 
tion. He  also  finds  time  for  long-dis- 
tance running  and  tennis.  Working 
closely  with  the  director,  he  has  a  day 
to  day  involvement  in  the  church's  al- 
ready strong  program  for  older  people. 

Again,  welcome.  Dr.  Schoener. 


FARM  SELLOUT  NO  WAY  TO 
IMPROVE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  farmer  is  taking  it  on  the 
chin.  No  other  industry  is  affected  as 
severely  by  disastrously  high  interest 
rates.  In  the  case  of  grain  farmers, 
prices  are  relatively  similar  to  what 
they  were  10  years  ago,  not  even 
taking  inflation,  into  account.  What 
other  sector  in  America  could  main- 
tain itself  under  such  conditions?  It  is 
no  surprise,  therefore,  that  farmers 
are  being  forced  out  of  business  in 
record  numbers. 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  accept  high  interest 
rates  without  question.  The  adminis- 
tration is  proposing,  to  put  it  kindly,  a 
wishy-washy  farm  bill  which  in  no  way 


addresses  the  problems  farmers  now 
face. 

In  fact.  Secretary  Block  was  recently 
reported  to  have  stated  that  the  high- 
est priority  of  the  administration  farm 
bill  was  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  agrriculture;  rather  than  to 
preserve  the  family  farm  and 
strengthen  the  farm  economy. 

The  House  has  an  obligation  to 
produce  meaningful  farm  legislation 
that  will  insure  the  continued  viability 
of  American  agriculture  to  produce 
food  fiber  to  meet  not  only  minimum 
needs,  but  those  of  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world. 

All  of  us.  not  just  Members  from 
farm  States,  have  a  stake  in  the  vitali- 
ty of  American  agriculture.  We  cannot 
afford  to  destroy  this  most  significant 
sector  of  our  economy  in  the  guise  of 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
grams or  in  fear  of  a  veto  threat. 
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PEOPLE  SHOULD  TAKE  THEIR 
COMPLAINTS  TO  WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a  letterwriting 
campaign.  The  most  recent— and  prob- 
ably the  best  orchestrated— was  the 
campaign  generated  by  the  White 
House  in  support  of  the  President's 
tax  bill. 

Well.  I  am  now  seeing  the  early  signs 
of  the  next  flurry  of  letters.  In  the 
past  few  weeks.  I  have  been  contacted 
by  the  business  community  in  my  dis- 
trict on  the  subject  of  high  interest 
rates.  The  letters  are  coming  from  the 
credit-sensitive  industries  and  I  bet  if  I 
did  a  cross  match  I  would  find  that 
they  were  coming  from  many  of  the 
same  individuals  who  were  so  anxious 
for  me  to  vote  for  the  President's  tax 
legislation. 

Those  letters  may  be  coming  to  my 
attention,  but  I  believe  the  business 
community  will  soon  begin  to  under- 
stand where  the  source  of  this  prob- 
lem is. 

It  is  the  President  who  has  failed  to 
assure  the  financial  markets  that  his 
supply-side  theories  can  work.  And  it 
is  the  President  who  made  the  grandi- 
ose promises— he  promised  to  balance 
the  budget,  cut  taxes  massively,  in- 
crease defense  spending,  and  reduce 
inflation  while  holding  the  line  on  un- 
employment. It  is  understandable  that 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  U07  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


the  President's  promises  are  beginning 
to  ring  hollow  on  Wall  Street. 

The  President  cannot  adequately 
defend  his  policies  to  his  natural  con- 
stituency. And  lacking  assurance,  the 
financial  markets  are  reacting  predict- 
ably—real interest  rates  are  much 
higher  than  they  should  be.  even 
taking  into  account  the  effects  of  a 
tight  monetary  policy. 

The  President  was  warned  that  the 
economic  assumptions  he  used  to  justi- 
fy his  recovery  program  were  faulty. 
And  now  that  things  have  taken  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  his  aides  are  trip- 
ping all  over  themselves  looking  for 
ways  to  correct  these  mistakes  before 
they  threaten  the  success  of  the  entire 
recovery  program. 

This  keystone  cops  routine  will  con- 
tinue to  affect  interest  rates— housing 
starts  will  continue  to  decline,  auto 
sales  will  not  pick  up,  more  savings 
and  loans  could  falter.  And  the  letters 
to  our  offices  will  increase. 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
who  are  victimized  by  this  situation 
will  begin  to  make  the  right  connec- 
tions. They  will  soon  understand 
where  to  take  their  complaints— not  to 
the  Congress,  but  to  the  man  in  the 
White  House. 


LACK  OF  LEADERSHIP  ON  U.S. 
REFUGEE  POLICY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  seeming 
indifference  in  the  administration 
toward  the  foitnulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  U.S.  immigration  and 
refugee  policy. 

To  cite  but  a  few  examples  of  many 
available: 

At  the  State  Department,  no  U.S.  co- 
ordinator for  refugee  affairs  has  been 
appointed,  and  there  is  no  permanent 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Pro- 
grams. 

At  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Office  of  Refu- 
gee Resettlement  has  been  relegated 
to  a  suboffice  within  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  despite  the  clear 
congressional  intent  that  this  office 
should  be  a  visible  and  accountable 
office  reporting  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Likewise,  guidelines  and  regulations 
governing  the  U.S.  refugee  resettle- 
ment program  have  yet  to  be  issued  by 
this  office  and  reports  required  under 
the  Refugee  Act  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted. 

At  the  Justice  Department,  a  Com- 
missioner for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  has  still  not 
been  appointed  and  this  long-term  va- 
cancy has  seriously  impeded  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  policymaking  in  that 
Department. 


This  casualness  and  indifference  in 
the  administration  to  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  America  and 
the  world  today  underscores  the  real 
need  for  Congress  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  U.S.  refu- 
gee policy  for  the  coming  year. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  on  the  numbers  and 
categories  of  refugees  to  be  admitted 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  sub- 
mitted promptly  so  that  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration.  Refugees  and 
International  Law  will  be  able  to  play 
the  substantive  consultative  role  con- 
templated by  the  1980  Refugee  Act. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
coming  to  Congress.  I  was  a  home- 
builder.  There  is  one  factor  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  No.  1  econom- 
ic factor,  for  the  supply  side  economics 
to  work  is  interest  rates. 

With  high  interest  rates,  the  supply 
side  economics  will  not  work.  I  fear 
that  the  Reagan-Stockman  economic 
package  has  backed  us  into  what  I  call 
a  quicksand  economy.  Any  way  we 
wiggle  now.  we  are  going  to  have 
higher  deficits  and  also  higher  interest 
rates.  There  is  not  a  cattleman  I  know 
that  can  borrow  money  and  have  a 
mama  cow  operation  with  20-percent 
interest  rates. 

As  a  former  homebuilder  and  land 
developer.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  you 
cannot  build  more  houses  and  leave 
them  sitting  with  20-percent  interest 
rates. 

I  repeat,  with  high  interest  rates, 
supply  side  economics  will  not  work. 
Unless  something  is  changed.  I  predict 
that  we  will  see  25-percent  interest 
rates  in  the  next  6  months  and  I  think 
we  will  see  a  collapse  of  many  busi- 
nesses. 

For  the  cattlemen,  farmers,  and 
small  businessmen  throughout  this 
country,  the  highest  inflation  any  of 
them  can  have  is  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  some  of  the  in- 
terest rates  being  charged  today  are 
higher  than  the  Baltimore  Orioles' 
team  batting  average.  I  get  worried. 
And  since  I  am  not  a  big  baseball  fan, 
it  is  not  the  team  I  am  worried  about, 
but  the  spectators— both  in  urban  ball- 
parks and  rural  America— who  are 
bearing  the  brunt  in  terms  of  higher 
debt  load,  higher  consumer  prices,  and 
dwindling  housing  stock. 

Wall  Street  is  plainly  concerned  that 
our  economy  is  about  to  strike  out. 
That  same  concern  was  voiced  by  our 
constituents  back  home  during  the 
August  district  work  period.  Even 
some  of  our  colleagues  from  the  other 


side  of  the  aisle  are  getting  worried 
about  interest  rates  and  the  rapidly 
rising  deficit. 

I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  2333,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 
This  legislation  would  change  the 
makeup  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
providing  that  no  less  than  three 
members  shall  come  from  the  agricul- 
tural sector,  the  industrial  sector,  the 
conmiercial  sector,  or  financial  institu- 
tions with  assets  of  less  than  $150  mil- 
lion, but  more  important,  the  passage 
of  the  bill  will  get  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  cureall.  But 
at  least  it  would  guarantee  that  some 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses,  farmers,  and  the  small  bor- 
rowers. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  the  bottom  of  the 
ninth,  and  the  Reagan  team  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  at  bat,  with  no 
runs,  no  hits,  but  a  whole  bunch  of 
errors  in  the  economic  prediction  for 
the  economy. 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY PROGRAM  IS  A  FAILURE    . 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
and  my  other  colleagues  in  protesting 
the  intolerably  high  level  interest 
rates  that  are  plaguing  the  country. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  about 
where  the  current  administration 
stands  on  this  issue.  On  June  13, 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  stated  that 
you  cannot  get  inflation  under  control 
without  having  high  interest  rates. 

This  policy  has  been  particularly 
damaging  to  the  Third  District  in 
Washington  State,  which  I  represent. 
This  area  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
wood  products  industry  and 
buflding  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  my  district  and  I  found 
that  in  every  single  county  unemploy- 
ment is  up  in  the  double-digit  levels. 
In  fact,  in  many  of  the  wood-produc- 
ing counties  unemployment  is  averag- 
ing over  14  percent,  and  goes  up  to  25 
percent  in  one  particular  county. 

In  the  past  2  years,  because  of  mill 
closures  that  have  come  about  because 
of  the  housing  slump,  over  10,000 
working  people  have  been  put  out  of 
their  jobs. 

We  have  just  passed  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  that  program  that  will 
bring  down  the  high  level  of  interest 
rates.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
program  that  will  take  inflationary 
pressures  off  interest  rates. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  respect,  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  housing  industry,  the 
wood  products  industry  and  the  per- 
sistently high  level  rates  of  interest 
that  we  are  experiencing  nationwide,  I 
would  have  to  say  that  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program  is  a  fail- 
ure. 


D  1015 
INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months,  the  President  has  asked  the 
American  people  to  take  it  on  faith 
that  his  budget  and  tax  policies  would 
magically  reduce  inflationary  expecta- 
tions, and  bring  interest  rates  down 
from  their  current  usurious  levels. 

What  the  President  forgot  to  tell  the 
American  people  during  his  campaign 
to  sell  his  personal  brand  of  economic 
theology  was  that  achieving  balanced 
budgets  requires  more  than  economic 
assumptions,  and  a  media  blitz. 

As  many  economists  warned,  the 
President's  spending  and  tax  programs 
are  now  on  a  collision  course,  with  his 
tight  monetary  policies.  The  prime  in- 
terest rate  is  hovering  around  20  per- 
cent and  the  Pederal  Government 
faces  a  $50  to  $70  billion  deficit.  The 
President  speaks  of  reducing  social  se- 
curity benefits.  This  would  place  the 
burden  of  the  President's  austerity 
plan  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it, 
the  old  and  infirm. 

Social  security,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  high  interest  rates  in 
America. 


PALL  GUY  FOR  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  very  interesting  that 
the  President  and  the  leaders  of  his 
party  in  the  Congress  are  now  begin- 
ning a  search  for  a  fall  guy  to  blame 
for  soaring  interest  rates  and  the  hos- 
tility of  the  financial  community  to 
their  economic  strategy. 

In  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  I 
want  to  help  them  out. 

They  need  look  no  further  than  at 
their  own  legislative  agenda. 

Less  than  2  months  ago,  some  of  us 
stood  on  this  floor  and  argued  against 
the  $750  billion  tax  cut  on  the  grounds 
it  would  fuel  inflation,  boost  interest 
rates,  and  discourage  productive  in- 
vestment. Today,  the  accuracy  of  that 
prediction  is  displayed  in  the  financial 
pages  of  every  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Less  than  2  months  ago,  some  of  us 
stood  on  this  floor  and  argued  to  cut 


$8  billion  in  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
from  the  military  budget.  Republican 
leaders  themselves  had  admitted  there 
were  $25  billion  in  needless  spending 
in  that  budget.  But  almost  every 
member  of  that  party  opposed  the 
modest  $8  billion  cut. 

Either  they  were  playing  politics  2 
months  ago  when  they  opposed  a  mili- 
tary budget  reduction  which  their  own 
budget  analysts  called  modest,  or  they 
are  playing  politics  today. 

In  the  meantime,  they  have  rammed 
through  an  irresponsible  tax  bill,  and 
they  are  trying  to  pin  the  blame  for  a 
$65  billion  deficit  on  middle-income 
people,  social  security  recipients,  edu- 
cators, and  nutrition  programs. 

I  hope  that  neither  the  Democratic 
majority  in  this  House,  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people,  permit  this  duplicity  to 
continue  much  longer. 


REALITY  HAS  SET  IN  TO  THE 
REAGAN  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
month  President  Reagan  has  met  re- 
ality at  about  the  rate  of  $1  billion  a 
day. 

The  change  in  the  budget  deficit 
forecasts  are  indeed  sobering.  This 
Reagan  economic  plan  must  go  down 
as  one  of  the  most  glaring  economic 
errors  in  the  history  of  any  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Reagan  budget,  rubberstamped 
by  a  euphoric  Republican  Senate  and 
accommodating  House,  now  is  a  sham- 
ble; one  of  the  biggest  economic  gam- 
bles in  history  is  holding  a  very  weak 
hand. 

Interest  rates  and  monetary  policy, 
credit  availability,  admittedly  too  re- 
strictive for  the  past  2  years,  when 
they  have  failed  to  throttle  inflation, 
and  even  added  to  it,  are  today  being 
attacked  from  all  sides. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  Reagan 
and  the  Republican  Members  had  a 
chance  to  do  something  about  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  economic  impact 
that  they  sought  political  expedien- 
cy—exhorbitant  special  interest  tax 
cuts  and  wasteful  and  outlandish  in- 
creases in  military  spending,  with  dev- 
astating cuts  in  social  programs. 

Now  that  Reagan  has  put  in  place 
all  these  policies,  "the  Republicans  are 
ringing  their  hands  over  high  interest 
rates,  budget  deficits,  and  the  state  of 
the  economy. 

Amazing  that  our  Republican  col- 
leagues now  propose  to  grant  the 
F»resident,  the  Reagan  administration 
that  has  so  badly  misread  the  needs  of 
our  economy,  autocratic  powers  such 
as  impoundment. 

A  better  solution  would  be  for  this 
Congress  to  begin  its  role  as  delibera- 
tive and  balancing  power  in  economic 
decisioiunaking. 


It  should  be  clear  that  the  demand 
stimulus  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut  and 
military  spending  will  directly  result 
in  a  restrictive  monetary  policy,  some- 
thing the  Democrats  have  been  saying 
the  past  8  months. 

Change  is  still  possible  in  this  eco- 
nomic scenario,  but  it  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant challenge  and  take  a  willingness 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  play  a 
positive  role  in  the  economy  by  chan- 
neling credit,  paring  back  wasteful 
military  spending,  and  a  cooperative 
Government  involvement  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  fighting  inflation. 
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REPAIRS  FOR  SUPPLY  SIDE 
ECONOMICS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  reading  the 
newspapers  accounts  of  the  repairs 
that  are  now  necessary  for  "supply 
side  economics"  policies  to  work  in 
this  country.  Supply  side  economics 
really  does  represent  a  puzzle  with 
pieces  that  do  not  fit. 

First,  we  have  a  fiscal  policy  in  this 
country  called  supply  side  economics 
that  requires  steady  economic  growth 
of  over  4  percent  for  5  straight  years. 

On  the  second  hand,  we  have  a  mon- 
etary policy  that  attempts  to  retard 
economic  growth  through  high  inter- 
est rates. 

It  is  destined  for  failure— a  fiscal 
policy  that  requires  economic  growth, 
coupled  with  a  monetary  policy  de- 
signed to  retard  economic  growth.  It  is 
a  policy  that  does  not  make  any  eco- 
nomic sense. 

It  is  destined  for  failure.  The  unfor- 
tunate part  of  it  is  that  there  are  prob- 
ably going  to  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  who  are 
going  to  be  part  of  that  failure  as  well. 

People  talk  about  a  tight  money 
policy.  Well,  we  do  have  high  interest 
rates,  but  it  does  not  represent  tight 
money  for  everybody.  Du  Pont  and 
Mobil,  they  can  surely  get  money. 
Newspaper  accounts  tell  us  of  their 
credit  lines  of  billions  of  dollars  for  ac- 
quisition purposes;  so  it  is  not  tight 
money  for  everybody. 

Du  Pont  and  Mobil  can  get  money, 
but  mom  and  pop  businesses  cannot. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  old  Ray 
Charles  refrain,  "Them  that's  got  is 
them  that  gets  and  I  ain't  got  nothing 
lately."  That  is  true  of  the  fiscal 
policy  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
administration  and  it  is  true  of  the 
monetary  policy  as  well. 


OVER  HALF  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
HOUSE  HAVE  SIGNED  RESOLU- 
TION DISAPPROVING  SALE  OP 
AW  ACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
gressional resolution  introduced 
before  the  August  recess  disapproving 
the  sale  of  AWACS  and  offensive  F-15 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  been 
signed  by  over  one-half  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Why  has  such  a  res- 
olution received  such  resounding  bi- 
partisan support  when  the  administra- 
tion is  strongly  urging  congressional 
approval  of  the  sale? 

It  is  because  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  concerned 
that  our  most  advanced  reconnais- 
sance system  would  be  compromised 
and  potentially  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  with  strong  anti-U.S.  interests. 
It  is  because  the  sale  of  AWACS  will 
not  lessen  the  internal  threats  to 
Saudi  stability,  and  we  fear  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  learn  again  the  pain- 
ful lesson  of  Iran,  only  with  more  of 
American  security  at  stake.  It  is  be- 
cause the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  will  be  ineffective  in  counter- 
ing the  Soviet  threat  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  because  the  history  of  arms 
sales  to  the  Saudis  demonstrates  that 
such  sales  will  not  elicit  Saudi  modera- 
tion on  oil  pricing,  nor  on  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict.  And  it  is  because  the 
sale  of  AWACS  will  undeniably  threat- 
en our  closest  ally  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East,  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
thus  far  declared  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  in  Israel's  best  interest, 
or  in  the  best  interest  of  those  who 
truly  desire  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  administration  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  252 
Members  of  Congress. 


WHO  STARTED  DEFICIT  FINANC- 
ING AND  CAUSED  HIGH  INTER- 
EST RATES? 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  fascinated  sitting  here  today  and 
listening  to  all  this  whining  from  my 
Democrat  colleagues  who  are  com- 
plaining about  high  interest  rates  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  budget  is  out  of 
balance  and  that  we  have  so  much  def- 
icit spending. 

Who  do  you  think  created  that  defi- 
cit spending?  The  big  liberal  spenders 
who  are  up  here  today  whining  about 
the  big  deficit  and  the  resulting  high 


interest  rates.  The  Democrat  liberal 
leadership  that  for  years  have  been 
spending,  spending,  spending. 

Now,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Mr.  Reagan's  program  does  not 
go  into  effect  until  October  1.  They 
are  up  here  claiming  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  responsible  for  the  economic 
mess— which  in  reality  he  inherited. 
As  the  President  so  accurately  pointed 
out  this  week:  The  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  "isn't  working"  yet. 
That  is  because  it  does  not  start  for 
another  21  days.  It  would  therefore 
appear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those 
liberals  who  are  responsible  for  the 
continued  deficit  spending  for  the  last 
several  years,  are  trying  to  hide  from 
the  responsibilities  of  their  past  ac- 
tions. What  fascinates  me  is  that  they 
would  attempt  to  do  this  some  3  weeks 
before  the  positive  steps  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  even  begin.  Maybe 
they  did  not  understand  that  the 
fiscal  year  begins  October  1;  so  a  little 
patience  is  necessary. 

None  of  us  like  high  interest  rates, 
but  30  percent  of  the  marketplace  is 
absorbed  by  deficit  financing  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Let  the  record 
show,  as  it  does,  that  the  deficit  fi- 
nancing was  created  by  the  liberal 
Democrat  leadership  for  the  last  10 
years. 


immediately  announce  the  details  of 
his  plan. 


AGRICULTURE  SECRETARY 

BLOCK  SHOULD  IMMEDIATELY 
ANNOUNCE  DETAILS  OP  THE 
WHEAT  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WHITTAKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  today 
I  have  requestea  that  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary John  Block  immediately  an- 
nounce the  details  of  the  15-percent 
wheat  set-aside  that  he  aimounced  last 
week. 

Currently  the  USDA  is  estimating  a 
carryover  surplus  of  over  1  billion 
bushels  from  the  record  1981  crop,  and 
the  set-aside  will  help  to  prevent  fur- 
ther stockpiling  and  depressing  of 
prices. 

Unless  Secretary  Block  announces 
the  details  of  his  program  now,  the 
program  will  be  too  late  to  help.  Many 
of  the  wheat  farmers  in  Kansas  have 
already  begun  to  plant  their  1982  crop, 
and  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  it  could 
be  too  late  for  many  of  this  Nation's 
farmers  to  participate  in  the  program. 
The  result  will  then  be  more  surplus 
wheat,  lower  prices,  and  the  need  for 
even  more  production  controls  at 
greater  expense  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

If  we  act  now,  we  can  prevent  a 
future  crisis.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  asking  Secretary  Block  to 


CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  OUR  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  REFUGEE 
POLICY 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  important  issues  facing  this 
body  and  our  country  at  this  time, 
social  security,  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
the  failure  of  our  criminal  justice 
system;  but  aside  from  national  de- 
fense and  the  economy,  which  have  to 
be  the  two  singly  most  important 
issues,  I  believe  that  the  third  most 
important  issue  facing  us  today  is  the 
great  need  to  make  some  changes  in 
our  immigration  and  refugee  policy  in 
this  country  before  it  continues  to  the 
point  where  we  cannot  correct  the 
chaos  that  is  there  today. 

There  is  no  particular  institution  or 
agency  in  this  Government  that  is 
more  underfunded,  more  overworked, 
more  understaffed,  than  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Ser/ice. 

I  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  a 
few  moments  ago  asked  the  President 
and  asked  the  administration  to  move 
in  an  area  that  Congress  cannot  move 
in  and  move  swiftly  to  appoint  a  new 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  a  permanent 
one,  and  a  coordinator  of  refugee  af- 
fairs. We  need  to  move  on  in  that  area 
and  we  need  the  support  of  this  ad- 
ministration now  to  do  so. 


A  PAPER  MONETARY  SYSTEM 
LEADS  TO  HIGHER  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  con- 
cern is  now  being  expressed  over  the 
persistent  high  interest  rates— and 
rightfully  so.  High  interest  rates  are 
typical  of  a  failing  currency.  Paper 
currency  that  is  deliberately  and 
steadily  depreciated  by  expanding  its 
supply  will  always  command  a  high  in- 
terest rate. 

The  rule  of  supply  and  demand  oper- 
ates for  money  just  as  it  does  for 
wheat  and  corn.  When  money  loses  its 
value,  as  it  has  dramatically  under  the 
totally  managed  fiat  system  of  the 
past  10  years,  interest  rates  must  rise 
to  compensate  for  the  loss.  Anticipa- 
tion of  further  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency will  amplify  this. 

Credit  controls  and  controls  on  in- 
terest rates,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tended, will  not  work  any  better  than 
price   controls    on    oil    and    gasoline. 
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which  caused  the  gasoline  lines  to 
form  in  1979. 

Fiat  money  historically  has  always 
caused  high  interest  rates. 

Sound  money,  money  of  intrinsic 
value  such  as  gold,  historically  always 
produced  low  interest  rates — tradition- 
ally 3-4  percent. 

Continuing  with  the  paper  monetary 
system  that  we  have  today  will  lead  to 
yet  higher  interest  rates  regardless  of 
public  expressions  of  displeasure.  High 
interest  rates  and  inflation  go  hand  in 
hand  and  are  a  result  of  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  past  50  years.  High  inter- 
est rates  are  not  in  themselves  a  fiscal 
or  budgetary  problem.  Only  a  curren- 
cy of  real  value,  such  as  gold,  will 
lower  interest  rates  and  restore  order 
to  the  financial  marlcets. 


D  1030 

GIVE  REAGANOMICS  A  CHANCE 

(Mr.  JEFFRIES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  President  Reagan  has  only 
been  in  office  7V^  months,  his  critics 
have  already  sent  the  bloodhounds 
after  him.  Sure  we  still  have  high  in- 
terest rates,  but  the  tax  cuts  are  part 
of  the  solution,  and  they  do  not  even 
go  into  effect  until  October  1.  Many  of 
the  most  beneficial  tax  cut  provisions 
designed  to  induce  investment,  sav- 
ings, and  production  will  not  begin 
until  next  year,  and  many  will  not  be 
totally  phased  in  for  5  years.  As  the 
tax  cuts  and  new  income  become  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  private  sector,  the 
bidding  for  money  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets will  slacken,  thus  forcing  interest 
rates  downward. 

Tax  cuts  are  not  enough,  however. 
The  Reagan  administration  must  con- 
tinue to  ask  Congress  to  slash  away  at 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  growing 
deficit.  I  sincerely  hope  President 
Reagan  will  come  before  Congress 
again  and  ask  for  still  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget,  because  only  then 
will  the  public  believe  we  are  aU  seri- 
ous about  restoring  the  economy,  and 
that  the  passage  of  the  budget  and  tax 
bills  was  not  simply  a  one-shot  item 
meant  for  show. 


PRESENT  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
INITIATED  BY  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
heard  several  interesting  comments 
from  the  emerging  Democratic  Party 
minority  here  on  the  House  floor  this 
morning.  It  seemed  to  me  that  as  they 
defined  the  economic  situation,  they 
were  very  good  at  defining  disaster, 


but  very  confused  about  where  the 
cause  was. 

One  spokesman,  for  instance,  indi- 
cated that  the  economic  program  has 
failed.  He  thought  it  was  the  Reagan 
economic  program.  The  economic  pro- 
gram that  has  failed  is  the  one  that 
the  Democrats  put  into  effect  this 
time  last  year  in  this  House.  Yes;  it 
has  failed. 

We  have  high  interest  rates  as  a 
result  of  that  particular  program. 
There  was  talk  here  about  record  high 
interest  rates.  The  interest  rates  are 
not  as  high  now  as  they  were  during 
the  Carter  administration. 

What  we  are  suffering  from  now  is  a 
hangover  from  those  policies,  from 
those  record  high  interest  rates. 

I  think  it  is  about  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  end  the  confusion  on  this 
issue  and  realize  that  we  have  a  real 
problem  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a 
problem  not  created  by  the  Reagan 
administration  but  created  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  past  adminis- 
tration, and  in  this  Congress.  My  fear 
is  that  the  Democratic  Party  spokes- 
men that  were  on  this  floor  today 
hope  that  by  predicting  failure  they 
will  help  create  failure,  and  that  is  a 
tragedy  for  a  supposedly  responsible 
political  party. 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  vote  is  inherent  to  the  democratic 
process.  Since  1965  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  made  sure  that  this  is  true. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is 
now  being  considered  for  extension.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill  that  would  extend  this  his- 
torically significant  act. 

The  argimient  against  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  made  most  vocally  by 
those  States  that  have  had  the  worst 
history  of  discrimination,  and  it  is 
these  same  States  that  now  claim  that 
they  are  being  unjustly  treated.  Some 
of  the  argimients  against  the  act  say  it 
is  unfairly  directed  against  the  South. 
This  is  not  true.  My  State.  New  York, 
has  three  boroughs— Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx— that  are 
covered  by  the  act. 

On  September  8,  1981,  a  special  Fed- 
eral court  stopped  all  citywide  primary 
elections  scheduled  for  Thursday  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  This  was  the 
result  of  a  dispute  over  reapportion- 
ment of  New  York  City's  voting  dis- 
tricts. The  court's  decision  came  after 
the  city's  failure  to  provide  adequate 
information  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  as  to  how  they  drew  up  the 
new  districts. 

The  point  is  that  the  debate  over  the 
Voting  Rights  Act   is  not   a  North- 


South  problem.  The  act  is  designed  to 
assure  that  all  Americans  are  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  vote.  It  is  an  issue 
that  should  be  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
ATTEND  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WIL- 
LIAM R.  COTTER 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 206,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Funeral  Committee  of  the 
late  William  R.  Cotter  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  McKiNNEY  of  Connecticut; 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Foley  of  Washington; 
Mr.  MoFFETT  of  Connecticut; 

Ratchford  of  Connecticut; 

DeNardis  of  Connecticut; 

Gejdenson  of  Connecticut; 

Boland  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  of  Illinois; 

St  Gerkain  of  Rhode  Island; 

Pickle  of  Texas; 

Duwcan  of  Tennessee; 

Alexander  of  Arkansas; 

RoDssELOT  of  California; 

MoAKLEY  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Stark  of  California; 
Mr.  MuRTHA  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Early  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Russo  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  ScHULZE  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Fowler  of  Georgia; 
Mr.  Anthony  of  Arkansas; 
Mr.  Donnelly  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  GuARiNi  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Shannon  of  Massachusetts;  and 
Mr.  DE  Lugo  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  4209)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4209)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
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pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ben- 
jamin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  367,  nays 
3,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  195] 
YEAS— 367 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

AAhbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blanl 

Bincham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clauaen 


dinger 

Coats 

CoeUio 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 


Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Plippo 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GoodUng 

Gore 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (XTT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hlllis 


I 
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Holleffleck  Mitchell  (NY)  Shannon 

Holt  V  Moakley  Sharp 

Hopkl&s  Mollnari  Shaw 

HortOD  Mollohan  Shelby 

Howard  Montgomery  Shumway 

Hoyer  Moore  Shuster 

Hubbard  Moorhead  Siljander 

Huckaby  Morrison  Simon 

Hughes  MottI  Skeen 

Hunter  Murphy  Skelton 

Hutto  Murtha  Smith  (AL) 

Hyde  Myers  Smith  (LA) 

Jacobs  Napier  Smith  (NE) 

Jeffords  Natcher  Smith  (NJ> 

Jeffries  Neal  Smith  (OR) 

Jenkins  NeUlgan  Smith  (PA) 

Johnston  Nelson  Snowe 

Jones  (OK)  Nichols  Snyder 

Jones  (TN)  Nowak  Solarz 

Kasteiimeier  O'Brien  Solomon 

Kazen  Oberstar  Spence 

Kemp  Obey  St  (3ermain 

Kildee  Oxley  Stangeland 

Kogovsek  Panetta  Stanton 

Kramer  Panis  Staton 

LaPalce  Pashayan  Stenholm 

Lagomarsino  Patman  Stokes 

Lantos  Patterson  Stratton 

Latta  Paul  Studds 

Leach  Pease  Stump 

Leath  Perkins  Swift 

LeBoutUlier  Petri  Synar 

Lee  Peyser  Tauke 

Lehman  Pickle  Tauzln 

Leland  Porter  Taylor 

Lent  Price  Thomas 

Levltas  Prltchard  Traxler 

Lewis  Pursell  Trible 

Loeffler  Quillen  Udall 

Long  (LA)  Rahall  Vanderjagt 

Long  (MD)  Railsback  Vento 

Lott  Ratchford  Volkmer 

Lowry  (WA)  Regula  Walgren 

Lujan  Reuss  Walker 

Luken  Richmond  Wampler 

Lundlne  Rinaldo  Watklns 

Lungren  Ritter  Weber  (MN) 

Madigan  Roberts  (KS)  Weber  (OH) 

Markey  Roberts  (SD)  Weiss 

Marks  Robinson  White 

Marriott  Rodino  Whitehurst 

Martin  (ID  Roe  Whitley 

Martin  (NO  Roemer  Whittaker 

Martin  (NY)  Rogers  Whitten 

Matsui  Rosenthal  Williams  (MT) 

Mattox  Rostenkowski       Williams  (OB) 

MavTOules  Roth  Wilson 

Mazzoli  Roukema  Winn 

McCollum  Rousselot  Wlrth 

McCurdy  Roybal  Wolf 

McDade  Rudd  Wolpe 

McDonald  Russo  Wortley 

McEwen  Sabo  Wylle 

McGrath  Sawyer  Yates 

McHugh  Scheuer  Yatron 

Mica  Schroeder  Young  (FL) 

Michel  Schulze  Young  (MO) 

MiUer  (CA)  Schumer  Zablockl 

MiUer(OH)  Seiberling  ZeferetU 

Mineta  Sensenbrenner 

Minlsh  Shamansky 
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Clay 


NAYS— 3 
Evans (lA) 


Mitchell  (MD) 


Ottinger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-2 
Schneider 


NOT  VOIING— 61 


Andrews 

Anthony 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Boggs 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyers 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Danielson 


Daschle 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dougherty 

Edgar 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Fascell 

Fithlan 

Plorio 

Forsythe 

Gllman 

Gingrich 


Goldwater 

Hall.  Ralph 

Heftel 

Holland 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Kindness 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marlenee 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

Mikulski 

Moffett 

Oakar 


Savage 

Wright 

Stark 

Wyden 

Washington 

Young  (AK) 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Pepper 

Raingel 

Rhodes 

Rose 

Santlnl 


D  1045 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COiaHTTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4200,  with  Mr.  Gephardt  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Coughlin)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Committee  will  rise  informally 
in  order  that  the  House  may  receive  a 
message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. 


The 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
Murtha)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 


The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Benjamin). 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  for  your 
consideration  and  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee  the  bill.  H.R. 
4209,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  am  joined  in  this  endeavor  by  my 
good  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman),  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Sabo), 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN),  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gray),  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards), and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell). 
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I  want  to  make  special  mention  of 
my  respect  for  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 
LiN).  His  views  have  been  perceptive 
and  thoughtful.  I  know  the  subcom- 
mittee has  greatly  benefited  from  his 
wisdom  and  his  participation,  and  I 
personally  have  appreciated  both  his 
counsel  and  his  ability  to  present  al- 
ternative viewpoints. 

TRAMSPORTATIOIf  AKD  ECONOMIC  OrVELOPMEirr 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  host  of 
budgetary  issues  confronting  this  body 
concerning  such  important  matters  as 
social  security,  defense,  food  stamps, 
or  taxes,  many  of  us  tend  to  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  some  of  the 
other  areas  supported  by  the  taxpay- 
ers; including  transportation.  I  suspect 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  sometimes 
take  transportation  for  granted  is  that 
the  public-private  partnership  that 
has  existed  to  develop  our  transporta- 
tion system  has  worked  so  well.  We 
have  indeed  developed  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  is  second  to  none— 
our  highway  and  air  transport  systems 
are  the  envy  of  the  world;  our  rail 
freight  system  is  highly  developed  and 
provides  efficient  service  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  shippers:  transit  sys- 
tems currently  exist  in  279  urban 
areas  around  the  country.  Our  trans- 
portation network  is  unmatched  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  importance  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  to  the  national  defense 
and  the  American  economy  cannot  be 
overstated.  We  can  build  all  the  planes 
and  tanks  the  generals  ever  dreamed 
of,  but  if  we  don't  have  the  system  to 
move  them  where  they  are  needed 
quickly  and  efficiently,  their  utility  is 
greatly  restricted.  We  can  double  our 
steel  or  agricultural  output,  but  this 
will  do  little  good  if  we  are  not  able  to 
get  those  products  and  goods  to  the 
market.  If  you  doubt  this,  I  invite  you 
to  think  back  to  the  last  time  the 
major  highways  in  your  State  were 
closed  due  to  weather,  or  when  transit 
service  was  halted  in  our  large  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Washington.  D.C.. 
or  Chicago.  Inadequate  transportation 
can  have  disastrous  economic  effects. 

But.  like  any  other  capital  invest- 
ment, our  transportation  facilities 
must  be  adequately  preserved  and  up- 
graded if  they  are  to  continue  to  serve 
their  purpose.  The  committee  has 
been  concerned  that  our  transporta- 
tion needs  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  For  instance,  recent 
reports  indicate  that  we  are  failing  to 
adequately  replenish  our  national  in- 
vestment in  highways.  On  the  inter- 
state system,  pavement  needs  changed 
from  4  percent  of  the  mileage  requir- 
ing major  rehabilitation  in  1975  to  10 
percent  needing  resurfacing  in  1978. 
Similarly,  the  percentage  of  deficient 
bridges  on  the  interstate  increased 
from  4  percent  in  1975  to  13  percent  in 
1978.  These  trends  will  continue  to 
worsen  as  the  interstate  system  ages. 


Presently,  2,000  miles  of  interstate 
pavement  reach  their  20-year  "design 
life"  every  year. 

For  aviation,  the  PAA  is  projecting 
that  air  travel  will  double  in  the  next 
10  years,  placing  heavy  new  demands 
on  our  airports  and  air  traffic  control 
systems.  In  the  transit  area,  there  is 
already  a  deficiency  in  transit  capacity 
to  meet  projected  ridership  needs 
without  considering  the  potential 
added  demand  that  future  energy 
shortfalls  will  have  on  transit  use.  For 
railroads.  Federal  regulatory  policies 
have  severely  impaired  the  financial 
health  of  our  national  rail  freight  in- 
dustry and  it  will  take  continued 
action  to  nurse  that  industry  back  to 
financial  health. 

The  committee,  however,  also  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  reduce  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  curb  the  infla- 
tion which  large  deficits  have  helped 
produce.  The  recommendations  in  this 
bill  are  consistent  with  that  objective. 
The  committee  has  tempered  its  desire 
to  improve  our  national  transportation 
system  and  has  reduced  the  new 
budget  authority  in  this  bill  to  a  level 
which  is  nearly  $1.7  billion,  approxi- 
mately 13  percent,  below  the  amount 
recommended  for  similar  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Under  less  stringent 
fiscal  conditions,  some  items  which 
have  been  deleted  might  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  committee  cautions,  however, 
that  a  continuous  failure  to  adequate- 
ly maintain  and  upgrade  our  transpor- 
tation system  will  impede  future  in- 
dustrial and  economic  development. 
Inadequate  and  higher  cost  transpor- 
tation can  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  can  also  limit  the  ability  of 
producers  to  market  their  products, 
thereby  reducing  competition.  These 
factors  result  in  higher  prices  being 
paid  by  consumers.  If  the  problems 
are  not  promptly  and  adequately  ad- 
dressed, the  costs  to  recover  in  future 
years  will  be  significantly  greater.  For 
instance,  if  a  highway  segment  that 
requires  repaving  is  exposed  to  just 
one  extra  winter  season,  it  could  re- 
quire complete  reconstruction— a  far 
more  costly  proposition.  Ignoring 
these  problems  may  postpone  the  day 
of  reckoning,  but  it  caiuiot  prevent 
that  day  from  coming. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you 
contains  $11,101  billion  in  new  budget 
authority.  Compared  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  the  bill  is  $1,905,000 
under  the  budget.  It  is  also 
$567,867,765  lower  in  budget  authority 
than  the  subcommittee's  1982  alloca- 
tion under  section  302  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

For  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
bill  contains  $43,457,000.  a  decrease  of 
$3,538,690  from  the  current  level  and  a 
decrease  of  $5,993,000  compared  to  the 


budget.  In  a  year  when  the  Secretary 
has  proposed  substantial  reductions  in 
most  of  the  operating  administrations 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  committee  believes  the  Secre- 
tary must  also  take  his  fair  share  of 
cuts  within  his  immediate  office.  The 
administration's  budget  request  pro- 
posed to  cut  back  funding  for  the  De- 
partment as  a  whole  by  9.7  percent 
while  increasing  funding  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  by  5.2  percent. 
We  believe  it  is  wholly  inappropriate 
to  fund  the  Secretary's  office  at  this 
level  when  we  are  cutting  back  the 
people  in  the  field  who  are  on  the 
front  lines  doing  the  job  that  the 
American  people  have  asked  them  to 
do.  Under  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation, funding  for  the  Department 
will  be  reduced  by  9.5  percent  and  the 
Secretary's  office  will  be  reduced  by 
7.5  percent.  Besides  being  more  con- 
sistent with  the  recommended  levels 
for  the  entire  Department,  we  believe 
this  level  will  actually  serve  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  the  Secretary's 
immediate  staff  support  by  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  functions  which  drain 
valuable  time  from  the  Secretary's  key 
staff  advisers. 

COAST  GUARD 

Moving  to  the  Coast  Guard,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  1962 
Coast  Guard  roles  and  missions  study 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  was  an  example  of 
how  comprehensive  and  thorough 
analyses  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  im- 
portant policy  decisions.  Much  of  what 
came  out  of  that  study  has  been  im- 
plemented. Since  the  1960's.  however, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  assumed  many 
additional  responsibUities  in  environ- 
mental protection,  fisheries  and  law 
enforcement,  and  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  management  which  have  been 
stacked  on  top  of  growing  workloads 
in  other,  more  traditional  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  instance,  there  are 
over  150  specific  statutory  provisions 
which  authorize  or  require  the  Coast 
Guard  to  promulgate  regulations.  Last 
year,  we  directed  the  Department  to 
conduct  a  new  roles  and  missions 
review  to  sort  out  those  programs 
which  might  be  eliminated  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  public  or  private  orga- 
nizations, as  well  as  those  activities 
which  can  and  should  remain  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Department  has  in- 
dicated that  this  study  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  first  quarter  of  1982.  and 
it  is  our  intent  to  use  this  as  the  basis 
for  making  our  budgetary  decisions  in 
the  years  ahead. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  bill  contains 
$1,402,898,000  for  operating  expenses, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $65.7  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1981  level.  Approximately  $44 
million  of  the  recommended  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1981  is  to  cover  the 
added  cost  of  inflation.  The  remaining 
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part  of  the  increase  is  associated  pri- 
marily with  upgrading  training,  im- 
proving the  housing  for  Coast  Guard 
persormel,  providing  additional  equip- 
ment maintenance  and  operating  two 
new  medium  endurance  cutters.  For 
acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ments, we  are  recommending  $391  mil- 
lion. This  will  continue  the  procure- 
ment programs  for  medium  endurance 
cutters,  medium-range  surveillance 
aircraft,  and  short-range  helicopters. 
It  will  also  provide  funds  for  a  buoy 
tender  upgrading,  patrol  boat  renova- 
tion, and  shore  facility  rehabilitation. 
The  bill  includes  $17.5  million  for  the 
alteration  of  five  bridges  that  are  un- 
reasonable obstructions  to  waterbome 
commerce  and  $29.73  million  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion. We  have  deleted  $9  million  from 
the  $288  million  request  for  retired 
pay  in  anticipation  of  legislation  to 
convert  cost-of-living  adjustments  to  a 
single  annual  adjustment.  For  Reserve 
training,  the  supply  fund,  and  the  off- 
shore oil  pollution  compensation  fund, 
we  have  approved  the  full  budget  re- 
quests or  made  some  small  reductions. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  largest  single  appropriation  in 
the  bill  is  $2,406,200,000  for  the  oper- 
ation of  our  national  air  traffic  control 
system  and  for  the  execution  of  the 
aviation  regulatory,  research,  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs.  I  know 
many  of  you  are  interested  in  the  air 
traffic  controller  situation.  According 
to  the  FAA.  a  total  of  11,438  termina- 
tion notices  have  been  sent  out.  Ap- 
proximately 1,000  new  controller  per- 
sonnel have  already  been  hired  or  re- 
employed and  an  additional  819  mili- 
tary controllers  are  currently  assisting 
the  FAA.  We  have,  of  course,  been  as- 
sured by  DOT  officials  that  our  air 
transportation  system  is  operating 
safely. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  appro- 
priations of  $19  million  for  facilities, 
engineering,  and  development;  $353.57 
million  for  facilities  and  equipment; 
$80  million  for  research,  engineering, 
and  development;  and  $69,493,000  for 
the  operation  and  capital  improve- 
ments at  Dulles  and  National  airports. 
For  the  grants-in-aid  for  airport  devel- 
opment, we  are  recommending  a  $650 
million  limitation  on  obligations,  and 
for  new  aircraft  purchase  loan  guaran- 
tees the  bill  includes  a  $175  million 
ceiling. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, the  bill  includes  a  limitation 
on  contract  authority  obligations  for 
the  Federal-aid  highways  program  of 
$8.2  billion  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  is  $50  million  more  than  the  level 
proposed  in  the  Budget  and  $550  mil- 
lion less  than  the  current  limitation  of 
$8.75  billion. 

The  bill  also  contains  $400  million 
for  highway  projects  substituted  for 
interstate    highway    segments.    This 
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amount  is  $200  million  more  than  the 
budget  request.  We  believe  that  this 
increased  funding  level  is  required  to 
keep  up  with  realistic  estimates  of  in- 
flation in  highway  construction  costs 
and  to  make  a  meaningful  reduction  in 
the  large  balance  of  unfunded  author- 
ity under  this  program.  That  balance, 
as  of  December  31.  1980,  was  over  $5.4 
billion,  and,  according  to  estimates  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
may  rise  to  as  much  as  $13.7  billion  by 
the  end  of  1983.  We  believe  that 
higher  funding  levels  must  be  provid- 
ed for  this  program  if  we  are  to  avoid 
making  this  a  permanent  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  also  includes  appropriations 
for  motor  carrier  safety,  highway 
safety  research  and  development, 
highway  beautification,  railroad-high- 
way crossings  demonstration  projects, 
and  territorial  highways.  General  op- 
erating expenses  of  FHWA  would  be 
limited  to  $200.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  a  reduction  of  $12.6  mUlion  from 
the  budget  request. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $85,876,000  for  operations  and 
research  which  is  the  same  as  the 
fiscal  year  1981  level. 

The  administration  has  been  quick 
to  blame  the  safety  programs  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  for 
many  of  the  financial  ills  plaguing  our 
auto  industry.  Even  though  we  doubt 
that  NHTSA  is  the  real  villain  in  this 
story,  we  hesitate  to  recommend  addi- 
tional funding  for  an  agency  whose 
mission  has  not  been  clearly  articulat- 
ed by  the  new  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration has  simply  not  adequate- 
ly explained  how  it  plans  to  manage 
the  programs  and  responsibilities  of 
this  agency  in  a  consistent  fashion 
with  its  rhetoric  extolling  the  evils  of 
auto  safety  regulation  and  the  necessi- 
ty for  transferring  Federal  govern- 
mental functions  to  State  and  local  ju- 
risdictions. Until  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  taxpayers  dollars  will  be  used 
effectively,  we  cannot  recommend 
higher  funding  levels  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

With  respect  to  those  highway 
safety  programs  financed  with  con- 
tract authority,  we  are  recommending 
a  limitation  on  obligations  of  $77  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  amount  requested  in 
the  budget.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
more  than  $73  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  level  and  reflects  the  widely 
held  l)elief  that  many  eligible  items  in 
this  program  are  not  effective  in  re- 
ducing highway  accidents  and  injuries. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  major  recom- 
mendations include  $26,904,000  for 
railroad  safety,  $34  million  for  re- 
search and  development,  $15,624,000 


for  rail  service  assistance.  $200  million 
for  the  Northeast  corridor  improve- 
ment project,  and  a  limitation  on  loan 
guarantees  under  section  511  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976  of  $770  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  does  not,  at  this 
time,  recommend  additional  funding 
to  purchase  redeemable  preference 
shares  from  railroads  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  of  rail  facilities.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  the  benefits  from 
this  program  justify  continuing  the 
high  spending  levels  of  past  years,  and 
have  asked  the  Department  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  of  this  pro- 
gram to  document  how  effective  past 
section  505  investments  have  been. 
The  committee  plans  to  consider 
future  preference  share  funding  re- 
quests after  it  has  reviewed  the  results 
of  this  study,  and  if  sufficient  funds 
are  authorized. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  $544  mil- 
lion for  Amtrak  which,  together  with 
$166  million  in  previous  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $25  mil- 
lion in  estimated  carryover  funds, 
would  provide  a  total  of  $735  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  $735  mUlion 
program  level  is  consistent  with  the 
omnibus  budget  reconciliation  bill  and 
would  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
that  bill  as  well;  that  is  $625  million 
for  operating  expenses.  $100  million 
for  capital  grants  and  $10  million  for 
labor  protection.  We  understand  that 
Amtrak  has  estimated  that  it  can  oper- 
ate nearly  all  of  its  existing  system 
under  this  fimding  level. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions, a  total  program  level  of  $4,036 
billion  would  be  provided  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion   Administration    for   fiscal    year 
1982.  This  is  $56.85  million  more  than 
the  President's  request,  but  it  is  $170.4 
million  less  than  the  amounts  provid- 
ed for  similar  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1981.    Under    this    recommendation, 
$1.48  billion  would  be  provided  for  the 
section  5   "urban   formula"  program 
which  provides  subsidies  to  our  transit 
authorities  around  the  country  to  op- 
erate their  systems.  This  is  $25  million 
more  than  last  year's  level.  The  bill 
also  provides  $1,786  billion  for  urban 
discretionary    grants    to    buy    buses; 
extend   and   modernize   existing   rail 
transit  systems;  continue  construction 
of  new  rail  transit  systems  in  Miami, 
Atlanta.  Buffalo,  and  Portland;  and 
continue  the  construction  of  transit 
malls,  intermodal  terminals,  and  joint 
development   projects.   The   bill   also 
continues  the  fiscal  year  1981  funding 
level   of  $72.5   million   for  the  non- 
urban  formula  program  in  fiscal  year 
1982.    This    program    is    designed    to 
assist  in  the  development  of  public 
transportation  in  small  communities 
and  rural  areas.  In  addition,  we  esti- 
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mate  that  $25  million  in  carryover 
funds  will  be  available  for  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1982  making  a  total 
of  $97.5  million  available  in  1982. 

The  bill  also  includes  $600  million 
for  transit  projects  which  have  been 
substituted  for  interstate  highway  seg- 
ments. As  I  stated  earlier,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  unfunded  balance  in 
this  program  which  is  currently  hover- 
ing at  $5.5  billion.  Without  significant 
appropriations  to  draw  down  this  bal- 
ance, interstate  transfers  will  become 
a  permanent  fixture  in  our  budget, 
which  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  bill  also  includes  $97.3  million 
for  the  research  and  administrative 
expenses  of  UMTA. 

RESKARCH  AlfO  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTRATIOH 

The  bill  includes  $29,837,000  for  the 
Research  and  Special  Programs  Ad- 
ministration, which  Includes  the  mate- 
rials transportation  bureau,  the  trans- 
portation systems  center  and  grants  to 
States  for  natural  gas  pipeline  safety. 
The  amount  recommended  is  $210,000 
less  than  the  budget  request. 

orricx  OP  m spbctor  genhial 

For  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
the  bill  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$14,826,000  and  an  additional 
$9,454,000  by  transfer,  for  a  total  of 
$24,280,000  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is 
the  amount  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 

Title  II  of  the  bill  contains 
$653,721,000  for  seven  transportation 
related  agencies  and  commissions. 
This  is  $18,258,000  below  the  budget 
request  and  $579,133  million  below  last 
year's  level.  The  reasons  for  this  sig- 
nificant reduction  largely  stem  from 
recent  legislation  to  deregulate  our 
airlines,  railroads  and  motor  carriers 
which  has  lessened  the  need  for  over- 
sight from  our  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

More  specifically,  the  committee  is 
recommending  $2,070,000  for  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board;  $19,125  mil- 
lion for  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board;  $87.28  million  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  $74.15  million 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; $418.51  million  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission;  $1  million  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association;  and  $51,586,000  for 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority.  I  want  to  make  special 
mention  of  one  of  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  bill  includes  $74.15  million  for 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  This 
would  provide  for  a  staffing  level  of 
1,500  positions,  which  is  100  positions 
less  than  the  President's  request. 

The  committee  was  actually  present- 
ed with  two  ICC  budget  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1982— the  official  budget 
submission,  which  requested  funds  for 


1,600  positions  and  an  alternative  pro- 
posal authorized  by  one  of  the  five 
Commissioners  requesting  funds  for 
1,000  positions.  The  alternative  pack- 
age was  based  on  the  premise  that 
major  efficiencies  could  be  achieved 
through  structural  realinement  and 
elimination  of  functions  that  are  now 
nonessential  because  of  deregulation. 

The  Congress  and  the  Conunission 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  re- 
ducing harmful,  artificial  barriers  to 
competition  in  the  trucking  and  rail- 
road industries,  but  that  same  rigor 
has  not  been  applied  to  overhauling 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
Commission  itself.  Testimony  before 
the  committee  pointed  out  several  in- 
stances of  bureaucratic  duplication,  in- 
efficiency, and  misplaced  priorities 
which  thwart  the  goals  of  deregula- 
tion as  intended  by  Congress.  The 
committee's  recommendation  provides 
for  a  leaner,  trimmer  ICC  which  will 
force  better  definition  of  the  lines  of 
authority  within  the  Conunission, 
more  efficient  use  of  personnel,  and  a 
realinement  of  Commission  priorities 
in  line  with  the  goals  of  deregulation. 
The  committee  is  satisfied  that  all  of 
the  ICC's  statutory  obligations  can  be 
met  at  this  budget  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you  is 
the  product  of  our  very  able  subcom- 
mittee. The  bill  was  reported  by  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  on 
July  17.  The  committee  held  27  days 
of  hearings  and  received  testimony 
from  10  Members  of  Congress,  141  of- 
ficials from  the  executive  branch  and 
95  interested  individuals  and  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  and  organizations. 
The  committee  printed  8  volumes  of 
hearings,  numbering  6,218  pages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  are 
bringing  a  balanced  and  carefully  con- 
sidered bill  to  the  committee  today 
and  I  ask  for  its  favorable  consider- 
ation and  approval. 

D  1100 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  remarks  by  complimenting  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Adam  Benjamin,  Jr..  on  the  very 
splendid  job  he  has  done  with  this  bill. 

Although  this  is  his  maiden  voyage 
in  bringing  a  regular  transportation 
appropriation  bill  to  the  floor,  one  cer- 
tainly would  not  know  it,  due  to  the 
very  fair  way  he  has  treated  all  Mem- 
bers during  the  hearings,  due  to  the 
extensive  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
crafting  this  bill,  and  due  to  his  vast 
knowledge  of  transportation  planning 
and  funding.  It  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him. 

Since  this  is  also  my  maiden  voyage 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
particular  subcommittee,  let  me  pause 
to  recognize  the  distinguished  ranking 


minority  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Silvio  Conte.  He  preceded 
me  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee.  His  knowledge  of 
transportation  problems  has  been  in- 
valuable as  he  continues  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  and  he  certainly  has 
been  very  helpful  to  me. 

All  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Jack  Edwards,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Carl  Pursell,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  Mr.  William 
Lehman,  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta, Mr.  Marty  Sabo,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Les  AuCoin,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Bill  Gray,  have  had  a  hand  in  craft- 
ing this  bill,  and  the  bill  is  the  better 
for  it. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  staff:  Tom 
Kingfield,  Greg  Dahlberg,  Jeni  Leasor. 
and  Betsy  Stark  for  the  majority,  and 
Kenny  Kraft  and  Greg  Dole  for  the 
minority,  for  the  work  they  have  done 
on  the  bill. 

This  is  not  an  easy  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  suppose  one  could  refer  to  it  as 
a  transferral  bill.  There  are  lots  of 
pulls  and  tugs  involved  in  any  appro- 
priation bill  of  this  magnitude,  and 
the  chairman  has  done  an  admirable 
job  of  accommodating  these  pulls  and 
tugs. 

The  administration,  under  the 
strong  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Drew  Lewis,  proposed 
dramatic  changes  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation, and  most  of  those  changes 
have  indeed  been  accommodated  in 
the  bill.  A  number  were  not  accommo- 
dated in  the  bill;  they  were  threshed 
out  in  committee,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  rethresh  them  out 
here  on  the  floor.  However  I  do  feel 
obliged  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  bill  coming 
before  us  and  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. 

In  the  area  of  interstate  transfer 
grants  for  highways,  the  subcommit- 
tee added  $200  million.  Now,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  huge  backlog  in  this  area, 
and  it  is  an  area  in  which  States  feel, 
since  they  have  forgone  some  inter- 
state highway  funds  in  one  area,  that 
they  are  entitled  to  them  in  another, 
and  the  additional  $200  million  was 
put  in  to  address  that  question. 

In  the  highway  trust  fund  area,  the 
$8.2  billion  limit&tion  on  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  within  the  reconciliation 
provisions,  but  we  did  exclude  from 
that  limitation  emergency  bridge  proj- 
ects, which  could  add  some  $2C0  mil- 
lion in  outlays  to  the  bill  over  and 
above  the  administration's  request. 

In  the  aviation  area  we  increased 
spending  from  the  airport  and  airways 
trust  fund  by  some  $200  million,  and 
we  are  in  fact  about  $50  million  over 
the  reconciliation  figure  in  that  area. 
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This  will  also  have  both  a  budgetary 
and  an  inflationary  effect. 

In  the  area  of  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation, the  administration  proposed 
the  elimination  of  new  starts  on 
people  movers  and  on  light  rail.  There 
were  some  projects  such  as  Miami  and 
Detroit  which  represented  previous 
conunitments  and  which  are  contin- 
ued. There  are  others  such  as  Los  An- 
geles and  Indianapolis  which  are  the 
first  installments  on  things  which 
could  end  up  being  very,  very  expen- 
sive. 

There  are  two  areas  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  in  which  we  have  reduced 
funding  in  a  way  that  I  think  is  delete- 
rious. Rrst,  the  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion has  had  its  funding  reduced  from 
$29  million  last  year  to  only  $1  million 
this  year.  Obviously  it  cannot  function 
that  way,  and  I  would  hope  this  will  be 
rectified. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  had  it  funding  reduced  from 
$8  million  to  $4  million.  It  is  unlikely 
it  can  operate  at  that  funding  level, 
and  again  I  would  hope  that  will  be 
reconciled. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is 
within  our  section  302  allocation.  It  is 
$1.9  million  under  the  budget  request, 
it  is  $1.7  million  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget,  and  I  certainly  urge 
support  for  the  bill  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man for  a  colloquy  in  which  he  wishes 
to  engage. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  conference  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  specific  guidance  was 
given  to  UMTA  on  how  it  should  re- 
solve any  problems  arising  from  the 
imposition  of  a  State  or  local  "Buy 
America"  law  and  the  "Buy  America" 
provision  in  section  401  of  Public  Law 
95-599,  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978.  I  would  include 
those  pages,  16  and  17,  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  43:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  inserts  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  regarding  the  "Buy 
America"  provisions  of  section  401  of  Public 
Law  95-599. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage which  requires  that  UMTA  apply  the 
Buy  America  domestic  preference  provisions 
of  Section  401  of  Public  Law  95-599  to 
grants  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1981  which  use 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  ensure  that  appropria- 
tions that  are  authorized  by  statutes  en- 
acted after  Public  Law  95-599  are  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  that  provides  incentives 
to  manufacture  in  the  United  States  and  to 
employ  United  States  workers.  At  a  time 
when  inflation  and  unemployment  are  pre- 
senting problems  here  in  the  United  States, 
the  conference  language  ensures  that  do- 
mestic companies  and  domestic  jobs  will  be 
protected  when  capital  grants  are  awarded 
for  any  highway  or  transit  project. 


The  conferees  believe  that  Section  401  of 
Public  Law  95-599  provides  uniform,  nation- 
al domestic  preference  requirements  for 
transit  equipment  and  construction  supplies 
purchased  with  UMTA  funds.  Thus,  the 
conference  agreement  language  which  is  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  no  highway  or  transit 
funds  be  made  available  unless  such  funds 
are  obligated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  401  of  Public  Law  95-599.  Under 
Section  401  only  American-made  materials 
are  to  be  used  in  highway  and  transit  proj- 
ects unless  one  of  four  exceptions  apply— 
public  interest,  unavailability,  and  two  ex- 
ceptions for  unreasonable  cost.  The  confer- 
ees believe  these  should  be  the  only  excep- 
tions. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  many  states 
have  enacted  domestic  preference  legisla- 
tion related  to  procurements  using  state 
funds.  A  problem  might  arise  in  the  case  of 
joint  state-Federal  participation  in  a  proj- 
ect, such  as  UMTA-funded  procurement, 
where  a  state  will  wish  to  impose  its  domes- 
tic preference  law.  If  a  contract  bid  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  excep- 
tions cited  in  Section  401  of  Public  Law  95- 
599.  then  the  grantee  should  not  be  denied 
UMTA  financial  assistance  simply  because 
of  the  imposition  of  a  state  domestic  prefer- 
ence law.  The  conferees  do  not  intend  the 
term  "state  domestic  preference  law"  to'  in- 
clude so-called  "buy-state  laws"  which  re- 
quire preferences  for  products  manufac- 
tured in  a  particular  state  or  subdivision 
and  any  such  state  laws  shall  not  prevail 
over  Federal  law.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
imposition  of  a  state  domestic  preference 
law  causes  the  contract  bid  to  fall  within 
the  scope  of  any  or  all  of  the  exceptions 
cited  in  Section  401  of  Public  Law  95-599, 
then  UMTA  financial  assistance  could  be 
denied  because  state  statutes  are  undoubt- 
edly subject  to  Federal  law  prescribing  the 
"Buy  America"  exceptions  of  public  Inter- 
est, unavailability  and  unreasonable  cost. 

In  addition  to  implementation  of  Section 
401  of  Public  Law  95-599,  the  conferees 
direct  UMTA  to  explore  additional  regula- 
tory approaches  to  enhance  domestic  pro- 
tections, including,  but  not  limited  to.  meas- 
ures to  encourage  the  use  of  American  steel 
and  high  technology  assemblies  in  any  for- 
eign-made components  that  are  incorporat- 
ed into  United  States  products.  UMTA 
should  cooperate  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  lessen  the  opportunity  for  unfair 
trade  practices  in  transit  procurements. 
UMTA  should  also  monitor  the  implementa- 
tion of  state  preference  provisions  to  deter- 
mine if  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  apply  at  the  Federal  level  any  provisions 
that  states  apply  to  their  self-funded  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  UMTA  issued  its 
final  "Buy  America"  requirements  on 
January  19, 1981,  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, volume  46,  No.  12,  pages  5808-29. 
On  page  5808  the  regulation  states: 

We  have  received  specific  guidance  from 
the  Congress  In  the  resolution  of  this  issue 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  which  ends  on 
September  30,  1981  .  .  .  The  guidance  that 
applies  to  all  of  these  non-Federal  prefer- 
ence laws  after  September  30,  1981  will 
depend  on  the  future  instructions  from  the 
Congress. 

It  is  through  these  remarks  today 
that  we  are  instructing  UMTA  that 
the  guidance  given  on  pages  16  and  17 
of  House  Report  No.  98-1400,  dated 
September  25,   1980,  with  respect  to 
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Buy  American  is  to  be  continued  and 
applicable  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1981.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Codghlih). 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  if  he  would 
join  me  in  this  observation. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Benjamin)  and  wholeheartedly 
endorse  his  remarks. 

In  fact,  we  had  a  situation  in  Phila- 
delphia where  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Transit  Authority  was  going 
to  apply  the  Pennsylvania  Buy  Amer- 
ica law  as  a  contract  condition.  UMTA 
told  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transit  Authority  that  if  this  oc- 
curred, UMTA  would  withdraw  its 
funding.  With  UMTA  funding  as  the 
bulk  of  the  financing,  SEPTA  gave  in, 
putting  itself  in  technical  violation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  law.  Yet 
UMTA's  regulation  covering  this  situa- 
tion was  not  founded  on  congressional 
mandate  or  intent.  It  was  this  type  of 
regulatory  overkill  that  led  us  to  take 
the  action  we  did  in  last  year's  appro- 
priation bill  and  to  continue  it  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1981-82.  Hopefully,  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
will  be  reauthorized  during  this  Con- 
gress and  the  issue  can  be  resolved  in 
that  bill.  However,  until  that  time  we 
must  take  steps  to  insure  that  funds 
spent  are  reasonably  and  fairly  spent 
in  behalf  of  our  economy  and  our 
wqrkers. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  CouGHLiN)  for  his  concur- 
rence in  this  matter.  At  a  time  when 
Federal  dollars  are  so  scarce,  I  share 
his  view  that  it  is  our  duty  to  reason- 
ably and  fairly  insure  that  our  econo- 
my and  our  workers  get  a  fair  share  of 
those  dollars. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman),  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4209,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
it  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  work 
this  year  with  our  very  able  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Adam  Benjamin  Jr.,  and 
with  our  capable  ranking  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Larry  Coughlin.  Our  chair- 
man has  done  a  masterful  job  of  put- 
ting together  a  bill  in  a  difficult  budg- 
etary climate.  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  our  subcommittee  has  worked 
well  together  to  form  a  bipartisan  biU 
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which  deserves  the  support  of  every 
House  Member. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Our  chairman  has 
already  explained  the  major  provi- 
sions, so  I  will  not  belabor  them,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments. 

First,  this  bill  balances  the  need  for 
Federal  spending  restraint— it  contains 
nearly  $1,700  million  less  than  was 
made  available  for  similar  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1981— with  the  need  for 
continued  Federal  investments  in  our 
Nation's  transportation  network. 
Many  of  us  have  doubts  about  how 
long  we  can  skimp  on  transportation 
investments  without  damaging  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  move  people  and 
goods,  in  service  of  both  the  economy 
and  the  national  defense.  Our  commit- 
tee's report  addresses  this  issue  more 
fully. 

Second,  on  a  more  parochial  level, 
the  bill  continues  to  meet  Federal 
commitments  to  south  Florida,  par- 
ticularly in  continuing  support  for  the 
rapid  transit  program  in  Dade  County, 
which  is  vital  to  our  area's  continued 
economic  health.  The  urban  mass 
transportation  sections  of  the  bill  con- 
tain $70  million  for  the  heavy  rail  line, 
as  agreed  in  the  full  funding  contract 
between  UMTA  and  Dade  County,  and 
$26  miUion  for  the  downtown  circula- 
tor, to  carry  out  Federal  commitments 
going  back  to  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Coleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  biU. 

D  1115 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Maoigan). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  for 
yielding.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin)  if  I 
might  have  his  attention  very  briefly 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  collo- 
quy concerning  the  priority  primary 
program.  That  particular  program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram designed  to  target  funds  to  a 
critical  national  highway  problem. 

While  the  $125  million  set-aside  still 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  desirable,  it  is 
sufficient  to  insure  significant  accom- 
plishments in  those  States  that  are  se- 
riously committed  to  completing  work 
on  priority  primary  routes.  Illinois  is 
clearly  ready  and  willing  to  obligate 
on  the  order  of  $50  million  in  priority 
primary  funding  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  State  is  seriously  committed  to 
completing  its  routes  and  will  fully  ob- 
ligate its  allocation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin)  if  he 
would  agree  that  it  would  be  reasona- 
ble and  appropriate  for  Illinois  to  re- 
ceive a  substantial  amount  of  fiscal 
year   1982  priority   primary   funding. 


given  its  past  performance  and  clear 
commitment  to  future  progress  on  its 
two  priority  primary  routes. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin). 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Yes,  I  agree  that  Il- 
linois has  clearly  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  constructing  its  priority 
primary  routes  and  Is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  obligate  large  sums  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  Consequently  I  feel  that  Il- 
linois should  be  considered  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
priority  primary  funds,  and  I  would 
triist  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  answer  and  again 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Coughlin)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  provide  the  Coast  Guard  with 
an  additional  $84  million  In  fiscal  1982, 
enough  money— perhaps— to  keep  pace 
with  Inflation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation,  I 
would  not  be  doing  my  job  If  I  did  not 
take  this  floor  today  to  Issue  a  warn- 
ing to  all  those  In  this  Chamber  whose 
constituents  expect  the  Coast  Guard 
to  be  there  when  needed;  whether  for 
law  enforcement,  search  and  rescue, 
maintaining  aids  to  navigation,  or 
cleaning  up  oil  spills.  The  Coast  Guard 
Is  In  deep  trouble  and  unless  Congress 
does  something  about  It.  beginning 
today,  the  slogan  which  traditionally 
has  characterized  the  Coast  Guard— 
■'Always  Prepared"— will  become  little 
more  than  an  Ironic  joke. 

Over  the  past  decade  legislation  re- 
quired to  prevent  and  clean  up  spills 
of  oil  and  hazardous  substances,  to 
regulate  foreign  fishing  within  200 
miles  of  our  coast,  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  drugs,  and  to  recover  the 
oil,  minerals,  and  energy  found  In  the 
sea  has  burdened  the  Coast  Guard 
with  a  plethora  of  new  and  complicat- 
ed duties  with  which  they  are  demon- 
strably unprepared  to  deal. 

Consider,  for  example,  that: 

The  number  of  Coast  Guard  cutters 
has  declined  from  339  to  246  In  the 
past  decade; 

The  entire  fleet  of  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels averages  more  than  27  years  In 
age;  the  cutter  Cuyahoga,  which  sank 
In  1978  at  the  cost  of  11  lives,  was  52 
years  old; 

Many  Coast  Guard  vessels  would  be 
unable  to  meet  the  safety  or  manning 
standards  imposed  by  the  Coast  Guard 
itself  on  merchant  ships; 

The  average  Coast  Guard  enlistee 
now  has  less  than  2  years  experience; 
reenllstment  rates  have  declined  by 
one-half  since  1976; 


A  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
study  found  that  "The  Coast  Guard's 
responsibilities  have  Increased  without 
a  commensurate  growth  in  its  re- 
sources;" 

The  Coast  Guard  estimates  it  must 
nearly  double  in  size  by  1990  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  mandated  by  law; 
and 

An  OMB  initiated  study  found  that: 

Adequate  maintenance  has  not  been  per- 
formed, personnel  are  undertrained  for  re- 
quired tasks,  [leople  are  required  to  work  ex- 
cessive overtime,  and  large  numbers  of  expe- 
rienced personnel  are  leaving. 

You  should  remember  that  Coast 
Guard  personnel  must  be  capable  of 
handling  a  variety  of  tasks  in  a  compe- 
tent, professional  manner.  Enforce- 
ment of  the  200-mile  fishing  limit 
against  foreign  fishing  boats  requires 
people  who  are  part  policemen,  part 
diplomats,  part  linguists,  part  account- 
ants, part  marine  biologists,  and  full- 
time  sailors.  But  there  is  not  enough 
time— and  not  enough  money— to  give 
Coast  Guard  recruits  the  training  they 
need,  and  there  exist  too  few  Incen- 
tives to  keep  new  recruits  around  long 
enough  to  develop  needed  skills. 

For  those  concerned  with  our  Na- 
tion's defense,  let  me  remind  you  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  the  five 
branches  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  oldest  seagoing 
armed  force.  Prom  skirmishes  with  the 
ships  of  pre-Napoleonic  France  until 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  involved  in  every  war  auid 
nearly  every  other  significant  military 
action  In  U.S.  history.  Just  6  months 
ago.  a  joint  Navy-Coast  Guard  Board 
identified  three  new  and  five  expand- 
ed wartime  missions  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Last  March  when  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  he  said: 

I  hope  this  presentation  here,  which  is 
rather  a  first  for  the  United  States  Navy 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  wiU  be  a  precursor  of 
other  discissions  we  are  going  to  have  with 
responsible  committees  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  Congress  to  recognize  that  we  do 
need  the  Coast  Guard  desperately. 

We  do  want  them  to  receive  their  fair 
share  of  the  real  growth  for  defense,  which 
is  our  primary  concern  .  .  .  We  expect  them 
to  be  there.  We  expect  them  to  carry  out 
certain  wartime  functions  and  the  more 
units  we  have  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  more 
flexibility  the  President  is  going  to  have. 
We  are  going  to  need  every  ship. 

But  Coast  Guard  ships  are  being 
held  in  port  because  they  are  often 
unsafe  to  sail.  Unlike  the  other  armed 
services,  the  Coast  Guard  budget  has 
been  reduced  In  real  terms;  Its  civilian 
personnel  cut,  and  planned  procure- 
ment of  new  equipment  shelved. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  ex- 
tremely modest.  It  recognizes  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  moment,  but  does 
not  address  the  basic  Coast  Guard 
problems,  which  require  a  quantum 
leap  In  funding  over  the  next  few 
years.  In  cooperation  with  the  subcom- 


mittee's ranking  minority  member, 
Don  Young,  our  subcommittee  is  un- 
dertaking this  year  a  comprehensive 
review  of  all  the  roles  and  missions  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  We  Intend  to  give  se- 
rious attention  to  proposals  aimed  at 
charging  user  fees  for  some  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  reduce 
the  number  of  duties  which  are  placed 
on  the  agency  by  law.  Obviously,  we 
have  reached  a  time  of  critical  change 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  a  time  during 
which  the  Nation  itself,  speaking 
through  the  Congress.  Is  being  asked 
to  redefine  the  Coast  Guard  and  Its 
missions,  and  to  decide  whether  we  are 
truly  serious  about  having  a  Coast 
Guard  at  all. 

This  is  clearly  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Representative  Young,  Senators  Pack- 
wood  and  Stevens,  and  numerous 
other  Republicans  have  spoken  out  re- 
peatedly this  year  in  behalf  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  money  I 
am  proposing  here  will  be  used  simply 
to  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  stand  still, 
to  tread  water,  to  cope  with  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel,  the  llfeblood  of  Its  mis- 
sions, and  to  meet  Its  most  basic  and 
most  urgent  maintenance,  acquisition, 
and  training  needs. 

I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  stories  about 
Coast  Guard  vessels  so  decrepit  they 
cannot  be  put  to  sea;  I  am  tired  of  sto- 
ries about  Coast  Guardmen  being 
killed  when  their  52-year-old-vessel 
sinks;  let  us  all  remember,  in  closing, 
that  it  was  only  a  year  ago  that  the 
Coast  Guard  plucked  hundreds  of 
frightened  tourists  from  a  burning 
cruise  ship  In  near-Arctic  waters  off 
the  Alaskan  coast.  It  will  be  to  no 
one's  advantage  if  the  next  time  the 
alarm  bell  sounds,  the  distress  call 
emanates  from  the  Coast  Guard, 
itself. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson),  chair- 
man of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  Chairman  Benjamin  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  for  his  efforts 
this  year,  his  first.  In  producing  what 
can  generally  be  regarded  as  a  fine 
piece  of  legislation  during  what  we  can 
all  agree  are  trying  times.  At  this  par- 
ticular point  in  our  consideration  of 
the  bill,  though.  I  would  request  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  as  we  ad- 
dress a  particular  problem— a  serious 
problem— that  several  of  us  have,  not 
with  the  legislation  Itself,  but  with 
parts  of  the  committee  report,  97-186, 
accompanying  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 


The  report  accompanying  this  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bin  directs  that  priority  consider- 
ation be  given  to  funding  certain 
projects  under  the  priority  primary 
program.  What  Is  your  understanding 
of  the  effect  of  these  designations  in 
the  aforesaid  report? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  asking.  We  are  certainly 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  let  us  knaw 
which  projects  they  think  should  be 
accorded  priority  consideration  when 
we  deliberate  on  our  highway  legisla- 
tion. However,  the  designation  of  the 
four  projects  In  House  Report  No.  97- 
186  must  certainly  not  be  accorded  the 
force  and  effect  of  that  legislative  his- 
tory which  Is,  from  time  to  time,  devel- 
oped for  the  priority  primary  program 
by  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  to  me.  Is  It  your  understand- 
ing that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  to  designate  specif- 
ic transportation  projects  such  as  the 
ones  contained  In  the  priority  primary 
program? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 
As  you  know,  the  jurisdiction  for  des- 
ignating specific  projects  within  the 
priority  primary  program  rests,  in  the 
House,  solely  with  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  as  this  Is  a  contract  au- 
thority program.  All  such  programs 
have  been  traditionally  recognized  to 
be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Public  Worlis  Committee. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield.  Let  me  say  that,  clearly,  any 
reading  of  the  law  will  confirm  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  The  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  over  the  creation  of 
contract  authority  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program— which  is  to  say 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  both  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  and 
the  creation  of  budget  authority 
which  permits  the  obligation  of  Feder- 
al-aid highway  funds.  Therefore,  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  sole  re- 
sponsibility In  the  House  for  setting 
priorities  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  and  for  the  program's  direc- 
tion. The  Appropriations  Committee 
should  not  be  Involved  In  these  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  certainly 
concur  with  the  gentleman's  assess- 
ment of  the  situation,  and  say  that, 
not  only  should  the  Appropriations 
Committee  not  be  Involved  In  these  ac- 
tivities, but  that  they  have  no  author- 
ity to  be  involved  with  these  activities. 
But  let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  not  only  are  projects  listed  in  the 


report  under  the  priority  primary  pro- 
gram, but  that  10  bridge  projects  are 
also  mentioned,  with  language  that 
they  receive  priority  consideration  in 
receiving  discretionary  bridge  rehabili- 
tation and  replacement  funds.  The 
report  also  recommends  that  two  high- 
ways be  considered  for  emergency 
relief  funds.  What  Is  the  understand- 
ing of  my  colleagues  on  the  effects  of 
these  listings? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  these  are  interesting  listings 
indeed.  But,  again,  the  force  and 
effect  of  this  report  language  pertain- 
ing to  the  discretionary  bridge  and 
emergency  relief  programs  Is  slmilar 
to  the  language  concerning  the  priori- 
ty primary  program.  To  reiterate,  the 
designation  of  Federal-aid  highway 
projects  funded  with  contract  author- 
ity rests  solely.  In  the  House,  with  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  and  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  will,  I  am  certain,  be 
glad  to  give  due  consideration  to  those 
recommendations  of  our  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee  which  are  contained 
in  House  Report  No.  97-186.  But  until 
those  projects  are  designated  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  they  should  not  be  accord- 
ed any  weight  regarding  the  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  concur  with  the 
statement  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  The  Federal-aid 
highway  program  would  be  better 
served  if  four  different  committees 
had  not  Involved  themselves  In 
naming  projects  and  setting  priorities 
for  the  priority  primary  and  discre- 
tionary bridge  programs.  To  the 
extent  that  this  occurs,  these  pro- 
grams become  more  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. Priority  primary  and  discretion- 
ary bridge  projects  have  been  added 
with  absolutely  no  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  fimds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  The  whole  purpose  of  Public 
Works  Committee  contract  authority 
programs  is  to  Insure  for  the  grantee 
that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Government  will  be  available  to 
satisfy  the  contractual  obligation  In- 
herent In  the  ability  to  obligate  con- 
tract authority  fimds.  Unlike  other 
programs,  the  role  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  simply  to  provide 
liquidating  funds  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  Government's  contractual  commit- 
ment. For  this  reason,  the  authorizing 
committee  is  granted  full  jurisdiction 
over  the  law  and  legislative  history  In- 
volving projects  to  be  funded  through 
such  programs. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  If  the  recommendations  made 
In  this  committee  report  are  heeded 
by  the  administration— and  I  believe 
they  should  not  be— these  programs 
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will  be  burdened  with  far  too  many 
projects,  and  a  level  of  funding  which 
was  once  sufficient  but  which  would 
now  certainly  be  woefully  inadequate. 
For  this  very  reason,  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  turned 
down  many  requests  this  year  to  add 
additional  priority  primary  and  discre- 
tionary bridge  projects  as  part  of  our 
committee's  consideration  of  H.R. 
3210,  the  committee's  1-year  highway 
bill.  We  felt  it  would  be  irresponsible 
and  certainly  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  these  programs,  or  the  Nation,  to 
add  additional  projects  at  this  time. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  may 
have  to  consider  major  program  re- 
forms, and  perhaps  even  the  drastic 
measure  of  eliminating  these  pro- 
grams altogether  when  it  takes  up  a 
multiyear  highway  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  in  everything  he  has  said, 
and  would  only  reiterate  his  point  that 
adding  new  discretionary  projects  at 
this  point  in  time  is  simply  bad  public 
policy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  addition  of 
projects  suggested  for  designation  in 
the  committee  report  would  serve  to 
greatly  dilute  funds  available  under 
these  programs  for  those  truly  priori- 
ty projects  which  have  been  designat- 
ed in  past  years. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  chairman 
makes  an  excellent  point  when  he 
talks  about  diluting  funds  available 
for  already  designated  projects.  That 
is  why,  this  year,  recognizing  this  very 
problem,  I  withdrew  my  request  to 
have  a  project  in  my  own  State  desig- 
nated as  priority  primary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  knowledgea- 
ble member  of  our  committee,  and  one 
who  has  long  worked  on  these  mat- 
ters, was  cognizant  of  the  problem, 
and  indeed,  was  very  statesmanlike  in 
withdrawing  his  request. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  especially 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Benjamin, 
for  the  work  they  have  done.  But  I 
would  like  to  address  particularly  one 
matter  of  major  concern  to  me. 

One  of  the  issues  that  is  addressed 
in  the  commmittee's  report  on  this  bill 
is  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's proposals  to  reorganize  its  re- 
gional office  structure.  On  June  12, 
the  FAA  had  aiuiounced  plans  to  con- 
solidate its  regional  offices,  resulting 
in  a  reduction  from  11  to  6  offices. 
One  of  the  offices  scheduled  to  be 
closed  was  the  eastern  regional  office, 
which  is  located  at  John  F.  Kennedy 
Airport  in  New  York,  which  by  the 
way  is  the  center  of  operations  for  air- 
ports in  the  entire  middle  Atlantic 
region,  including  six  major  hubs. 


Many  of  us  whose  districts  would  be 
affected  protested  the  planned  reorga- 
nization on  the  basis  that  it  would 
impair  the  FAA's  ability  to  carry  out 
its  functions,  and  would  also  as  severe- 
ly disrupt  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
agency  employees. 

Responding  to  our  concerns.  Chair- 
man Benjamin  took  the  lead  in  put- 
ting language  in  the  committee  report 
to  have  the  FAA  report  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  cost-savings  to  be  achieved 
by  any  reorganization  before  putting 
the  plan  into  effect. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  when  last 
week  the  FAA  announced  that  it  had 
abandoned  its  plans  to  close  the  re- 
gional office  in  New  York  as  well  as 
the  offices  in  Chicago  and  Los  Ange- 
les, which  had  also  been  scheduled  to 
be  closed. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Benjamin 
for  his  assistance  in  this  effort  to  keep 
these  regional  offices  open  and  to 
insure  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  FAA's  functions. 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Studds,  chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Navigation  Subcommittee.  Al- 
though this  amendment  represents  an 
increase  in  the  amounts  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve it  represents  fiscal  restraint  in 
that  much  more  may  be  needed  for 
the  Coast  Guard  to  be  adequately  pre- 
pared for  its  military,  enforcement, 
and  safety  operations,  as  well  as  up- 
grading its  vessels  and  equipment  and 
adequately  training  its  personnel. 

The  committee  on  which  Chairman 
Studds  and  I  sit  has  worked  hard  this 
year  to  arrive  at  a  budget  to  fully  fimd 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  This  multimis- 
sion  agency  is  essential  to  the  naviga- 
tional safety  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  security  of  our  Nation  because  of 
the  numt)er  of  maritime  fimctions  it 
performs  while  being  one  of  our  vital 
military  branches.  To  be  adequately 
prepared  for  its  military  enforcement 
and  safety  operations  the  vessels  and 
equipment  of  the  Coast  Guard  need 
severe  upgrading  and  additional  train- 
ing will  be  required  for  its  persormel. 
This  was  the  focus  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Navigation  Subcommittee  this 
year  in  its  hearings  on  the  Coast 
Guard  budget. 

As  many  of  us  know,  during  recent 
years  legislation  has  heaped  additional 
responsibilities  on  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  budget,  however,  has  simply  not 
kept  pace  with  the  additional  duties. 
This  coupled  with  inflation  and  un- 
warranted administrative  budget  cuts 
of  the  past,  have  taken  their  toll  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Upgrading  the  Coast  Guard  results  in 
many-fold  returns  to  this  country. 
That  is,  the  Coast  Guard  by  improving 
the  performance  of  this  military  role 
simultaneously  upgrades  the  perform- 
ance of  its  valuable  peacetime  missions 


and  vice  versa.  Further,  full  funding 
will  assure  the  availability  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  Coast  Guard  as  a  flexi- 
ble and  responsive  agency.  The  recent 
experience  with  the  Cuban  refugee 
exodus,  which  required  an  agency 
which  could  render  a  humanitarian 
service  as  well  as  professionally  bring 
to  bear  law  enforcement  capabilities, 
indicates  the  value  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Numerous  Government  reports 
dramatically  demonstrate  this  need 
for  additional  fimding. 

As  the  Representative  for  Alaska,  I 
am  concerned  with  the  adverse  effects 
on  fisheries  enforcement  and  on 
search  and  rescue  efforts.  As  you  may 
know,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  a  larger 
coastline  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
area  than  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  Alaska  has  had  and 
will  continue  to  have  an  ever-recurring 
need  for  Coast  Guard  coverage  off  its 
vast  coastline.  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned regarding  adequate  search  and 
rescue  coverage  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska. 
The  recent  rescue  of  passengers  on  the 
cruise  liner.  Prinsendam,  dramatically 
imderscores  the  potential  perils  in  this 
region.  In  addition,  increased  shipping 
has  occurred  to  and  from  the  Port  of 
Valdez  generated  by  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. This  is  not  to  mention  the  numer- 
ous smaller  fishing  vessels  which  oper- 
ate in  this  area  producing  a  vital 
source  of  protein  for  the  United 
States.  Quick,  responsive  search  and 
rescue  in  this  region  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Without  adequate  funding 
these  pressing  issues  cannot  be  ad- 
dressed. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Sub- 
committee, I  am  concerned  with  the 
effects  that  shortages  of  funds  would 
have  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
functions  performed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  are  by  no  means  isolated  in  one 
section  of  the  country.  Coast  Guard 
functions  facilitate  waterbome  com- 
merce and  other  activities  in  every 
region  of  the  United  States  along  the 
east.  west,  and  gulf  coasts  as  well  as 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  extensive 
inland  waterway  system.  The  detri- 
mental consequences  of  not  adequate- 
ly funding  the  Coast  Guard  therefore 
cannot  l>e  taken  lightly.  One  continu- 
ing concern  of  mine  is  the  ability  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  purchase  fuel 
which  is  the  lifeblood  of  its  essential 
lifesaving.  safety,  and  enforcement 
missions.  This  was  of  particular  con- 
cern to  us  in  our  hearings  and  we  be- 
lieve is  addressed  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Stttdds.  In  addition, 
needed  operating  capital  and  research 
items  of  primary  importance  are  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a 
number  of  arguments  that  cutbacks 
can  be  made  in  the  Coast  Guard.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  view  nonessential 
functions  and  activities  in  a  dim  light. 
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In  this  regard  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation  Subcommittee  is  undertak- 
ing an  extensive  series  of  oversight 
hearings  this  year  which  has  not  been 
done  in  quite  some  time.  Therefore, 
changes  in  future  reconmiendations  by 
our  subcommittee  will  be  made  where 
necessary  and  justified.  For  the  time 
being,  however.  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  approve  funding  at  a 
level  which  will  permit  the  Coast 
Guard  to  perform  its  current  missions 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  seafarers 
of  this  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  adoption 
of  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port passage  of  H.R.  4209,  the  trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

While  my  support  for  passage  of  this 
legislation  was  not  without  reserva- 
tion. I  do  believe  that,  given  the  pre- 
vailing climate  around  here,  this  bill  is 
Just  about  the  best  that  someone  of 
my  persuasion  could  reasonably 
expect. 

However.  I  do  want  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  transportation 
funding  in  the  context  of  budget  de- 
velopments of  the  last  few  months. 

If  history  has  taught  us  anything 
about  transportation,  it  is  that  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  and  support 
of  transportation  are  key  elements  of 
economic  growth  and  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  who  live  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
continued— and  increased.  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  helping  transportation  if 
we  ever  are  to  have  the  economic  ren- 
aissance Reagan  talks  about. 

It  is  highly  disturbing  to  know  that 
many  of  our  Nation's  highways, 
bridges,  and  public  transit  systems  are 
deteriorating  at  an  alarming  rate.  For 
instance,  my  hometown  of  Chicago  is 
now  in  the  throes  of  a  mass  transit  fi- 
nancial crisis.  Many  other  urban 
areas— not  Just  in  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west regions,  are.  or  soon  will  be, 
facing  similar  transit-financing  prob- 
lems. And  what  does  Reagan  do?  He 
gives  localities  the  shift-shaft.  While 
seeking  to  return  authority  to  States 
and  localities,  he  puts  them  on  notice 
that  they  cannot  expect  future  finan- 
cial assistance  in  certain  areas  to  help 
meet  their  budgetary  obligations. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  I  am  both 
aware  find  supportive  of  the  need  to 
curb  Government  waste  in  spending 
and  to  curb  inflation.  But,  I  am  also 
aware  that  the  failure  to  upgrade  and 
maintain  our  transportation  system, 
which  is  the  lifeline  of  our  economy, 
may  halt  economic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

In  its  committee  report,  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  states 
that  in  its  zeal  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  to  curb  inflation— presum- 
ably which  large  deficits  helped  to 
produce— the  committee  "•  •  •  tem- 
pered its  desire  to  improve  our  nation- 
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al  transportation  system."  and  "•  •  • 
reduced  the  budget  authority  in  the 
accompanying  bill  to  a  level  that  is 
nearly  $1.7  billion,  approximately  13 
percent,  below  the  amount  recom- 
mended for  similar  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1981." 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  the  committee  should  be 
proud  of.  It  should  be  clear  that  im- 
proved and  lower  cost  transportation 
provides  enhanced  competition  and 
economic  growth.  We  need  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  sound  proposi- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  more  than  simply  a  di- 
minishing role  in  transportation  policy 
and  financing.* 


•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  bill  provides  $11,101 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies.  This 
represents  an  amount  $1,905  million 
below  the  President's  request  and 
$1,678  billion  below  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  these  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Funding  levels  for  some  of  the  major 
programs  are:  $1,555  billion,  together 
with  $220  million  of  carryover  funds 
and  $11  million  derived  by  transfer, 
for  the  urban  discretionary  grants  pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration;  a  general  provi- 
sion providing  for  obligations  of  not  to 
exceed  $8.2  bUlion  for  Federal-aid 
highways;  $1,480  billion  for  urban 
mass  transportation  formula  grants; 
total  funding  level  of  $735  million  for 
continued  Amtrak  service;  $391  million 
for  the  capital  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvement  programs  of 
the  Coast  Guard;  and  approval  of  the 
budget  request  of  $200  million  for  the 
Northeast  corridor  improvement  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  ability  to 
move  goods  and  people  cheaply  and 
quickly,  the  industrial  development  of 
our  United  States  would  have  been  im- 
possible. This  requirement  of  efficient 
mobility  is  essential  if  our  Nation  is  to 
continue  to  function  effectively  and 
prosper.  It  is  clear  that  our  highways, 
bridges,  railroads,  waterways,  and  air- 
ports constitute  the  infrastructure  of 
the  American  economy.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  consider  the  status  of  this 
deteriorating  infrastructure.  Recent 
GAO  reports  indicate  that  we  are  not 
paying  adequate  attention  to  our  high- 
ways and  bridges.  The  committee, 
however,  clearly  recognizes  the  need 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  high  rates  of  in- 
flation and  interest  which  our  econo- 
my is  experiencing. 

The  funds  in  this  bill  provide  for  not 
only  the  daily  transportation  needs  of 
our  Nation's  travelers  on  the  high- 


ways, rails,  and  airways,  but  also  pro- 
vide for  our  national  defense  needs. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  declares  that  the  Department 
should  "develop  and  recommend  •  •  • 
national  transportation  policies  and 
programs  with  the  full  and  appropri- 
ate consideration  of  the  needs  of  *  •  • 
national  defense."  This  declaration  is 
the  genesis  for  a  number  of  sfyecific 
grant  assistance  or  regulatory  pro- 
grams within  the  Department,  includ- 
ing the  Coast  Guard,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, and  Research  and  Special 
Program  Administration.  There  is  a 
direct  and  continuing  relationship  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  our  nation- 
al defense  system  and  the  planning 
and  provision  of  those  transportation 
services  and  facilities  which  are  the 
concern  and  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  committee 
bill  which  provides  a  balanced  ap- 
proach for  the  maintenance  and  fur- 
ther construction  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  system,  a  system  which 
is  required  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
national  security  posture.* 


Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  187,  title  I  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  points  of  order 
against  title  I? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
I? 

AHENSKENTS  OrFERED  BY  MR.  BENJAMIN 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  three  amendments  to  title  I.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
that  they  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  portion  of  title  I  to  which  the 
amendment  on  page  6,  line  16,  relates 
is  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  AVIATION 

ADMDflSTRA'nON 

Operations 

(INCLITDtNG  transfer  OP  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  administrative  expenses 
for  research  and  development  and  for  estab- 
lishment of  air  navigation  faculties,  and  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act,  as  amended,  or 
other  provisions  of  law  authorizing  obliga- 
tion of  funds  for  similar  programs  of  airport 
and  airway  development  or  Improvement; 
purchase  of  four  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  replacement  only  and  purchase  and 
repair  of  skis  and  snowshoes,  $2,406,200,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $900,000,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
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Fund  Mid.  in  addition.  $3,400,000  from  un- 
obligated balances  in  the  appropriations  for 
"Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development", 
"Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development  ter- 
mination", and  "Research  and  develop- 
ment": Provided,  That  there  may  be  cred- 
ited to  this  appropriation,  funds  received 
from  States,  counties,  municipalities,  other 
public  authorities,  and  private  sources,  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  navigation  facilities:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  available  for  new  applicants  for  the 
second  career  training  program:  Provided 
further.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,027,275,000 
shall  be  available  for  all  activities  funded 
under  this  heading  except  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits  for  the  following 
subactivities:  Operation  of  air  route  traffic 
control  centers.  Operation  of  airport  traffic 
control  towers.  Operation  of  flight  service 
stations  and  field  maintenance. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered   by   Mr.   Benjamin: 
On  page  3.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following: 
Commuter  Rail  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
commuter  rail  activities  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 601(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  601).  as  amended.  $20,000,000 
and  for  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1139(b)  of  Public  Law  97-35,  $2,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  16,  strike  out 
$2,406,200,000  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,306,200,000  and  strike  out  $900,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $850,000,000  and 
on  page  7,  line  2,  strike  out  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  down  to  and  including  the  word 
"maintenance"  on  line  8. 

On  page  20,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Railroad  Restructuring  Assistance 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  hereby 
authorized  to  expend  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  fund  anticipation  notes  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  any  other  moneys  de- 
posited in  the  RaUroad  Rehabilitation  and 
Improvement  Fund  pursuant  to  sections 
502.  505-507  and  509  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-210),  as  amended,  and 
section  803  of  Public  Law  95-620,  for  the  St. 
Louis  Terminal  restructuring  project,  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 

Investment  in  FVnd  Anticipation  Notes 

For  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  ac- 
quisition, in  accordance  with  section  509  of 
the  Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 803  of  Public  Law  95-620,  of  fund  an- 
ticipation notes,  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  three  amendments  are  simply 
designed  to  update  our  bill  to  accouint 
for  several  major  actions  which  have 
happened  since  our  bill  was  reported 
out  of  committee. 

As  you  know,  our  bill  was  reported 
July  17  of  this  year.  Since  then,  we 
have  had  the  air  traffic  controller 
strike  and  the  passage  of  the  omnibus 
reconciliation  bill. 

The  first  amendment  in  this  package 
would  reduce  the  operations  appro- 
priation of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration by  $100  million.  This  re- 
flects the  fact  that  more  than  11.000 
termination  notices  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  FAA  as  a  result  of  the  air  traf- 
fic controller  strike. 


The  savings  in  FAA  operating  costs 
resulting  from  this  action  should 
amount  to  more  than  $400  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  However,  this  savings 
will  be  reduced  by  the  added  costs  as- 
sociated with  training  an  increased 
number  of  new  controllers.  We  have 
attempted  to  obtain  a  precise  figure 
from  FAA  on  how  many  new  control- 
lers they  plan  to  hire  during  the  up- 
coming year.  To  date,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived any  specific  information  on  this 
matter. 

We,  of  course,  want  to  provide  the 
FAA  with  sufficient  funds  to  safely 
operate  and  maintain  our  air  transpor- 
tation as  well  as  to  increase  the  sys- 
tem's capacity  to  the  level  that  existed 
prior  to  the  strike.  If  the  Department 
or  the  FAA  believes  that  additional 
funds  will  be  needed  to  accomplish 
this  during  fiscal  year  1982,  we  will 
consider  these  requirements  in  connec- 
tion with  any  supplemental  request 
that  is  submitted.  Our  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  that  a  minimum  of  $100  mil- 
lion should  be  saved  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  FAA  employment. 

The  remaining  two  amendments 
would  provide  $20  million  in  commuter 
rail  subsidies  for  the  Regional  Transit 
Authority  in  Chicago,  $2  million  to 
start  up  the  newly  authorized  Amtrak 
Commuter  Services  Corporation,  and 
$50  million  to  purchase  redeemable 
preference  shares  for  the  rail  restruc- 
tiu-ing  project  in  East  St.  Louis,  111. 
Both  of  these  amendments  are  consist- 
ent with  new  authorizations  contained 
in  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill. 

In  toto,  these  amendments  would 
save  an  additional  $28  million  from 
the  bill  that  is  presently  before  us,  and 
I  urge  their  passage. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  strike  of  the  air  controllers.  It  is 
difficult,  because  we  do  not  know  the 
costs  exactly  of  training  new  control- 
lers, and  we  do  not  know  the  costs  of 
continuing  to  operate  our  air  traffic 
system.  I  think  that  the  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed  by  the  chair- 
man are  reasonable  amendments  and 
that  we  can  anticipate  some  savings.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  adopt 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

ABIENDMENTS  offered  by  MR.  studds 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  amendments. 


The  portion  of  title  I  to  which  the 
amendments  relate  is  as  follows: 

COAST  GUARD 
Operating  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  eight  passenger  motor  vehicles,  for 
replacement  only;  and  recreation  and  wel- 
fare, $1,402,898,000,  of  which  $244,073  shall 
be  applied  to  Capehart  Housing  debt  reduc- 
tion: Provided,  That  the  number  of  aircraft 
on  hand  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  exclusive  of 
planes  and  parts  stored  to  meet  future  attri- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  available  for  pay  or  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  shipping  com- 
missioners in  the  United  States:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  expenses  in- 
curred for  yacht  documentation  under  46 
U.S.C.  103  except  to  the  extent  fees  are  col- 
lected from  yacht  owners  and  credited  to 
this  appropriation,  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law,  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
fees  to  recover  the  expenses  of  yacht  docu- 
mentation. 

Acquisition,  Construction,  and 
Improvements 

For  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition, 
construction,  rebuilding,  and  improvement 
of  aids  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  ves- 
sels, and  aircraft,  including  equipment  relat- 
ed thereto:  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  $391,000,000. 

Alteration  op  Bridges 

For  necessary  expenses  for  alteration  or 
removal  of  obstructive  bridges,  $17,500,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Retired  Pay 
For  retired  pay  including  the  payment  of 
obligations  therefore  otherwise  chargeable 
to  lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose, 
and  payments  under  the  Retired  Service- 
man's Family  Protection  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plans,  $279,000,000. 

Reserve  Training 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law;  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities;  and  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services,  $50,900,000. 
Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  for  basic  and  applied  scientific 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation; 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  lease,  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  $29,730,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  there  may 
be  credited  to  this  appropriation,  funds  re- 
ceived from  State  and  local  governments, 
other  public  authorities,  private  sources  and 
foreign  countries  for  expenses  incurred  for 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Compensation 
Fund 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  (Public  Law  95-372).  $9,550,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution 
Compensation  Fund  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  P\ind.  notes  or  other  obli- 
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gatlons  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the 
Amendments  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  necessary. 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund 

To  increase  the  capital  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Supply  Fund,  $1,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Deepwater  Port  Liability  Fund 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-627), 
$5,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Deepwater 
Port  Liability  Fund  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  issue,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  purchase,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
notes  or  other  obligations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 18(f)(3)  of  the  Act  in  such  amounts  and 
at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  Fund. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Studds:  On 
page  3,  line  9,  strike  "$1,402,898,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,450,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  "391,000.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$425.000,000 '. 

On  page  4.  line  24.  strike  "$29,730,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$33,000,000". 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  the  amendments  to  which  I  re- 
ferred in  my  remarles  in  general 
debate.  Taken  together,  they  increase 
funding  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  by 
some  $84  million.  And  in  so  doing,  let 
me  point  out,  although  it  would  in- 
crease the  spending  for  the  Coast 
Guard  by  approximately  $75  million 
over  the  President's  budget  request, 
would  keep  funding  for  this  vital 
agency  roughly— roughly— even  with 
inflation.  It  would  just  about  hold  the 
line.  ■ 

Let  me,  if  I  can,  portray  to  my  col- 
leagues the  urgency  for  this  modest 
amendment..  First  of  all,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  in  very,  very  serious 
trouble.  The  average  Coast  Guard 
cutter  is  27  years  old.  The  average 
naval  vessel  is  14  years  old.  The 
number  of  Coast  Guard  cutters  has 
declined  in  the  past  10  years  from  339 
to  246. 

As  an  example,  the  cutter  Cuyahoga, 
which  sank  3  years  ago,  costing  11 
Coast  Guard  lives,  was  52  years  old. 

Increasingly,  scheduled  Coast  Guard 
patrols  have  been  canceled  through- 
out this  country  due  to  severe  mainte- 
nance problems.  The  Coast  Guard  is 
able  to  meet  only  20  percent  of  its  goal 
for  intercepting  the  smuggling  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States,  and  its 
goal  is  to  stop  75  percent  of  it. 

Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions—and I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  listen  to  this— have  become  steadily 
less  successful  proportionately  in 
saving  property,  which  we  can  put  a 
dollar  figure  on,  and  in  saving  human 
lives,  which  no  one  would  want  to  put 
a  dollar  figure  on. 

The  average  Coast  Guard  enlistee 
has  less  than  2  years  of  service.  On 
May  1,  of  this  year,  the  Coast  Guard 
shut  down  all  marine  environmental 
patrols  in  this  Nation,  it  shut  down  90 


percent  of  its  Pacific  area  drug  en- 
forcement, it  shut  down  20  percent  of 
its  Pacific  area  fisheries  enforcement, 
and  it  shut  down  60  percent  of  its  At- 
lantic fisheries  enforcement  because  it 
had  run  out  of  fuel  and  could  not 
afford  any  more  fuel  through  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Second,  I  make  the  point  that  the 
missions  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  both 
important  and  they  are  cost  effective, 
something  that  one  cannot  say  about 
all  components  of  this  Government  of 
ours. 

Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue  ef- 
forts save  6,000  lives  a  year.  And  I  defy 
anyone  to  attempt  to  put  a  dollar 
figure  on  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  value  of 
property  saved  by  the  Coast  Guard  is 
equal  to  the  entire  operating  budget  of 
that  agency  for  each  of  the  past  2 
years. 

I  ask  you  how  many  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  can  state  that,  in 
property  alone  saved  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  met  its  operating  budget  in 
each  of  these  2  years. 

The  Coast  Guard  annually  seizes, 
for  example,  an  amount  of  marihuana 
equal  in  value  to  the  entire  operating 
budget  of  the  agency. 

Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  pre- 
vents the  theft  of  our  fisheries  re- 
sources by  foreign  fishery  vessels. 

Coast  Guard  aids  to  navigation  and 
commercial  vessels  safety  programs 
prevents  an  enormous  amount  of 
damage  to  life,  to  property,  and  to  the 
environment  every  year. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  played  an 
active  role  in  every  foreign  war  and  in 
almost  every  significant  military  oper- 
ation in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  More  and  more  the  oceans  are 
becoming  the  scene  of  military,  diplo- 
matic, and  economic  competition,  and 
Coast  Guard  skills  will  grow  steadily 
more  vital  in  future  years. 

Third,  let  me  make  the  point  that  as 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  by  this  Congress  are  increasing, 
the  resources  given  to  the  Coast 
Guard  by  this  Congress  to  fulfill  those 
duties  are  shrinking. 

Point:  The  administration's  immi- 
gration policy  apparently  will  not  re- 
quire the  use  of  Coast  Guard  cutters 
to  halt  illegal  immigration  from  Haiti. 
A  Navy-Coast  Guard  task  force  recent- 
ly identified  three  new  military  mis- 
sions and  five  expanded  military  roles 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  Expanded  oil 
drilling  operations  in  the  Arctic  and 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
throughout  the  United  States,  deep 
seabed  mining  and  the  likely  expan- 
sion of  ocean  dumping  will  require 
new  Coast  Guard  resources. 

The  administration's  budget  request 
for  the  Coast  Guard  is  less  than  6  per- 
cent over  the  figures  for  last  year. 
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which  is  to  say  less  than  enough  to 
keep  pace  even  with  inflation. 

The  administration  has  ordered  a  re- 
duction in  civilian  personnel  amount- 
ing to  a  14-percent  cut  over  3  years. 
The  GAO  reported  last  year  that  the 
Coast  Guard's  responsibilities  have  in- 
creased without  a  commensurate 
growth  in  its  resources. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Studds  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendments  and  compliment 
him  on  them. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree— he 
touched  on  it  briefly— that  certainly  in 
the  case  of  illegal  aliens,  the  Coast 
Guard's  reduced  role  and  preventing 
illegal  aliens  from  entering  the  coun- 
try and,  once  they  get  here,  certainly 
cost  more  than  the  gentleman's 
amendments  would  do? 

D  1145 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  If  the  Coast 
Guard  had  a  dollar  for  each  speech 
about  the  problems  of  illegal  aliens 
which  has  been  given  in  this  body,  it 
would  have  less  of  a  problem. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  would  increase  Coast 
Guard  funding  by  $84  million  over 
that  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  bill  before  us.  That 
is  $78  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  The  new  level  would 
be  that  approved  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  in 
the  1982  Coast  Guard  authorization 
bill,  which  is  on  the  calendar  of  the 
House  at  this  moment  and  it  is  our 
judgment  it  is  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  func- 
tion during  1982  at  a  level  equal  to 
that  of  the  past  year. 

No  more,  no  new  funds,  simply  to 
keep  us  even  with  inflation.  The  added 
funds  would  be  used  for  new  personnel 
in  order  to  permit  performance  of  long 
overdue  maintenance  and  training  ac- 
tivities, which  would  otherwise  require 
cutbacks  in  normal  operating  missions, 
such  as  law  enforcement,  and  search 
and  rescue.  It  would  also  be  used  to 
make  a  small  dent  in  the  Coast 
Guard's  billion  dollar  backlog  of  de- 
ferred equipment,  procurement,  and 
maintenance  projects. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly those  in  great  numbers  who  have 
given  speeches  in  the  past  few  months 
about   the   problem   of   Haitian   and 
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Cuban  refugees,  about  the  problem  of 
illegal  immigration  in  this  country, 
about  the  problem  of  how  we  interdict 
the  illegal  drug  trade  coming  into  this 
country,  about  the  loss  of  human  lives 
at  sea.  about  the  increasing  threats  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment because  of  the  extension  of  off- 
shore drilling  activities,  to  give  some 
thought  to  how  very  hollow  those 
speeches  are  going  to  sound  if  those 
problems  continue  to  grow  precisely 
because  we  have  refused  to  put  even  a 
minimum  amount  of  resources  where 
our  speeches  were. 

Remember,  I  plead  with  the  Mem- 
bers, that  the  Coast  Guard  carmot 
save  lives,  it  cannot  arrest  drug  smug- 
glers, it  cannot  halt  illegal  immigra- 
tion, it  cannot  maintain  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, it  cannot  clean  up  oil  spills,  and 
it  cannot  maintain  military  readiness 
essential  to  the  defense  posture  of  this 
country  and  keep  an  eye  on  foreign 
fishermen  if  it  cannot  buy  fuel,  if  it 
cannot  operate  safely,  and  if  it  carmot 
train  its  personnel. 

Let  me  plead  with  my  colleagues, 
the  amendment  before  us  is  modest  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  my  hope  and  that  of 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Coast  Guard  that  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  in  the  following  year,  we 
can  come  to  the  Members  with  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  all  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Coast  Guard  and  with 
some  very  serious  proposals  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  we  wish  to 
have  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

In  the  meantime,  I  plead  with  the 
Members  to  support  an  amendment,  as 
modest  as  this,  so  that  at  the  very 
least  we  will  not  be  going  further 
backward  with  an  agency  which  is  per- 
haps as  jKJpular  and  as  constructive 
and  as  useful  as  any  component  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
believe  every  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, after  looking  at  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
drastic  underfunding,  believes  this 
amendment  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to 
provide  for  the  vital  economic  and  de- 
fense interests  of  this  Nation. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
repeatedly  come  to  the  rescue  of  our 


fellow  Americans,  and  nowhere  in  the 
United  States  has  its  Impact  been 
greater  thaji  in  my  State  of  Florida. 

We  could  fill  this  Chamber  many 
times  over  with  people  from  ray  State 
whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  6,000  people  throughout  the 
Nation  who  are  alive  today  because  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  emergency  actions 
last  year  alone. 

Saving  lives  is  only  one  of  many 
Coast  Guard  responsibilities.  Few 
people  realize  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
our  first  defense  against  an  enemy 
attack  on  our  country's  shorelines. 
The  Guard  also  plays  an  active  role  in 
our  Nation's  defense  away  from  the 
coasts.  It  has  been  involved  in  every 
foreign  war  and  most  of  the  signifi- 
cant military  conflicts  in  our  Nation's 
history.  And,  as  you  know  from  recent 
developments  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  seas  are  becoming  the  scene  of 
more  and  more  military  conflicts, 
which  the  Coast  Guard  must  continue 
to  prepare  for.  Realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy 
has  Identified  five  expanded  military 
roles  for  the  Guard.  And  a  Navy-Coast 
Guard  task  force  recently  identified 
three  new  military  missions  for  it. 

The  Guard  is,  however,  being  asked 
to  carry  out  these  newly  expanded 
duties  with  seriously  outdated  equip- 
ment. The  average  Coast  Guard  ship 
is  27  years  old.  Not  only  is  the  equip- 
ment obsolete,  it  is  also  becoming 
unsafe  for  our  guardsmen  who  man 
the  vessels. 

The  amendment  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  is  offering  will  add  $84 
million  to  the  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tion to  allow  for  long  overdue  mainte- 
nance and  training  activities  which 
would  otherwise  require  cutbacks.  The 
increase  would  also  be  used  to  make 
headway  in  the  Coast  Guard's  billion 
dollar  backlog  of  deferred  equipment 
procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard  is  a 
vital  national  resource  that  is  being  al- 
lowed to  fall  apart  before  our  eyes.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  placing  a  national 
priority  on  the  combating  of  our  Na- 
tion's drug  problem,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  forced  to  reduce  some  drug 
interdiction  efforts  because  it  cannot 
afford  to  buy  fuel  for  its  ships  and  air- 
craft. 

And  while  the  Guard  has  had  to  cur- 
tail this  vital  mission,  the  administra- 
tion has  recently  released  an  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  policy  that  requires 
the  Coast  Guard  to  stop  refugee  ships 
at  sea,  without  providing  additional  re- 
sources to  carry  out  this  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  my  record 
on  budgetary  restraint.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  carefully  examine  the  areas  in 
the  budget  where  spending  can  be  re- 
duced. However,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
being  asked  to  approve  a  $3.2  billion 
replenishment  for  the  International 
Development  Association,  we  are  being 


asked  to  trim  back  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  efficent  agencies  we  fund, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  is  necessary  to  the 
United  States  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  ex- 
pression of  support  to  the  amendment 
that  is  being  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Coast 
Guard. 

I  would  like  to,  if  I  may  for  just  a 
moment,  express  the  problems  that  we 
have  in  Florida,  as  I  believe  that  the 
chairman  has  very  adequately  and 
precisely  expressed  an  overview  of  the 
problems  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  in 
operating  under  a  financial  hardship. 

In  Florida,  right  now,  we  have  a 
crisis.  We  have  a  war  going  on  in  the 
Caribbean,  one  that  we  are  not  even 
wirming,  one  we  are  not  even  funding. 
We  are  undermanned.  ^jTe  are  out- 
gtinned.  We  are  outequlpped.  Our  first 
line  of  defense  in  south  Florida  in  pro- 
tecting our  borders  and  protecting  the 
Caribbean  is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

We  have  added  to  it  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  trying  to  curb  or  stem 
the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Sttjdos)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Studds  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
now  been  charged  with  the  additional 
responsibility  of  curbing  an  even  more 
insidious  type  of  smuggling,  and  that 
is  the  smuggling  of  people  into  our 
country. 

This  administration  has,  I  believe, 
come  out  with  a  program  that  will 
bear  fruit  and  will  produce  good  re- 
sults; that  is  the  program  of  interdic- 
tion at  sea.  This  administration  has 
voiced  that  it  is  going  to  depend  upon 
the  Coast  Guard  in  order  to  perform 
this  most  difficult  function,  and  I 
might  say  dangerous  function,  and  one 
that  is  going  to  take  extraordinary 
care,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
htiman  lives. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  interdiction 
will  start  shortly.  It  is  long  overdue. 
But  we  cannot  continue  to  put  more 
and  more  responsibilities  upon  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  without  funding  it. 
They  are  not  only  a  law  enforcement 
arm  of  this  country  of  ours  but  they 
are  also  a  military  arm,  one  that  we 
have  sorely  neglected. 

It  is  sheer  folly  to  expect  more  and 
more  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with- 
out additional  funding. 


Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  amendment,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  would  merely  increase 
the  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  by  a  very  modest  sum  of  $84 
million  to  meet  the  authorization  ap- 
proved already  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
which  I  serve. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  had  very  far-reaching 
and  careful  studies  of  the  difficult 
conditions  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
currently  facing,  particularly  in  regard 
to  its  increasing  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  fisheries,  in  the  area  of  saving 
peoples'  lives,  and  also  in  narcotics  en- 
forcement. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  costs  are  minimal  but 
the  benefits  will  be  far  reaching. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
transportation  appropriations  bill  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommit- 
tee, Gerry  Studds,  that  increases  the 
appropriation  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  by  $84  million.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcom- 
mittee I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  Chairman  Studds  on 
issues  of  importance  to  the  Service 
and  I  commend  him  for  offering  this 
amendment  that  will  insure  that  the 
important  and  vital  services  offered  by 
the  Coast  Guard  across  the  Nation 
will  not  be  seriously  impaired. 

For  nearly  200  years  the  Coast 
Guard  has  served  this  Nation  through 
the  performance  of  a  variety  of  mari- 
time enforcement  and  safety-related 
missions.  For  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  the  presence  of  a  well- 
equipped  Coast  Guard  is  absolutely 
vital.  As  you  know,  the  seas  off  the  is- 
lands of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John,  can  often  be  very  treacherous. 
This  often  makes  it  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  that  the  Coast  Guard  be  ca- 
pable of  conducting  search  and  rescue 
operations. 

In  addition  to  safeguarding  life  and 
property  that  might  be  imperiled  on 
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the  high  seas,  the  Coast  Guard  per- 
forms other  functions  of  equal  impor- 
tance, particularly  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional security.  Among  them  are:  Pro- 
viding protection  against  terrorist  op- 
erations in  ports  and  harbors,  conduct- 
ing coastal  intelligence  and  surveil- 
lance, directing  commercial  vessel 
safety,  and  providing  ship-to-shore 
communication  services.  These  and 
other  important  functions  served  by 
the  Coast  Guard  need  our  support  and 
should  not  suffer  any  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  admitted  that  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  "barely  held 
the  line"  against  inflation,  and  was  no- 
where near  the  "quantum  leap" 
needed  for  the  Service  to  perform  all 
of  its  missions  satisfactorily.  The 
adoption  of  the  Studds  amendment 
will  restore  much  of  that  money  and 
will  help  the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  out 
its  historical  functions.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Studds  amendment. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  while 
I  feel  certain  that  the  committee  will 
feel  constrained  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment in  defense,  as  committees  always 
are,  of  their  own  bill,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  amendment  would  raise  us  to 
the  figure  authorized  in  the  bill  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine. 

For  those  who  are  a  bit  nervous  at 
the  prospect  of  additional  Federal 
funding,  no  matter  how  worthy  the 
cause,  let  me  quote  from  Senator 
Packwood: 

We  get  more  bang  per  buck  out  of  the 
Coast  Guard  than  almost  any  other  branch 
of  the  Government,  military,  or  civilian.  I 
am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  significant- 
ly increase  your  budget. 

The  Senate,  may  I  say,  has  passed  a 
Coast  Guard  authorizing  bill  of  $162 
million  above  that  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, whereas  the  amendment 
before  us  in  its  almost  embarrassing 
modesty  is  only  one-half  of  that,  $78 
million  more  than  that  proposed  by 
the  administration,  less  than  half  the 
increase  already  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  under  those  circum- 
stances the  very  least  this  body  can  do 
is  say  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  "If  we 
are  to  continue  to  impose  upon  you  in- 
creased legislative  responsibilities  and 
mandates,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  sufficient  respect  for  you  and 
ourselves  and  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  give  you 
minimal  resources  needed  to  do  the 
job." 

I  would  urge  the  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  regret  that  I  have 
to  oppose  this  amendment,  because  I 
believe  the  Coast  Guard  is  one  of  our 
finest  and  most  cost  effective  Govern- 
ment agencies.  However,  in  new 
budget  authority  this  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  is  $1.9  million  below 
the  President's  request.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
bill  is  slightly  above— about  $3  mil- 
lion—the President's  budget.  If  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  bill  would 
be  over  the  budget  and,  quite  frankly, 
I  am  not  sure  the  President  would  sign 
it.  If  this  happens,  nobody  benefits. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  been  more  than  fair  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  both  this  year  and  in  past 
years.  In  fact,  over  the  past  6  years 
the  total  appropriations  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  the  Coast  Guard 
have  exceeded  those  requested  by  the 
President.  The  amount  contained  in 
this  year's  bill  also  represents  a  signifi- 
cant increase  over  the  funding  provid- 
ed in  previous  years.  For  example,  in 
fiscal  year  1977-just  5  years  ago-the 
Congress  appropriated  $1.3  billion  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  year's  bill  in- 
cludes nearly  $2.2  billion,  an  increase 
of  $900  million  or  about  70  percent  in 
just  5  years.  The  increase  we  are  rec- 
onunending  over  fiscal  year  1981  is 
$146  million. 

Let  us  examine  how  the  Coast 
Guard  was  affected  by  this  year's 
budget  reductions.  For  operating  ex- 
penses and  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements  the  Carter  budget 
included  $1,787  billion.  This  was  re- 
duced to  $1,778  billion  by  the  Reagan 
budget,  a  reduction  of  only  $9  million. 
For  these  two  appropriations,  we  are 
recommending  a  total  of  $1,794  billion, 
which  is  $16  million  more  than  the 
Reagan  budget  request  and  $7  million 
more  than  the  original  Carter  budget. 
To  put  this  in  its  proper  perspective,  I 
should  point  out  that  the  other  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  have  been  reduced  by 
approximately  20  percent  from  the 
levels  proposed  in  the  original  January 
budget. 

However,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
increased.  More  specifically,  in  terms 
of  the  A.C.  &  I.  account,  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  is  $16  million  over 
budget.  In  research  it  is  at  the  budget. 
In  operating  expenses,  it  is  at  the 
budget. 

We  have  also  directed  the  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  a  new  roles  and  mis- 
sion review  to  sort  out  those  programs 
which  might  be  eliminated  or  trans- 
ferred to  other  public  or  private  activi- 
ties as  well  as  those  activities  which 
can  and  should  remain  in  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Department  has  indicated  that 
this  study  will  be  completed  by  the 
first  quarter  of  1982  and  it  is  our 
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intent  to  use  this  as  the  basis  for 
making  our  budgetary  decisions  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  beyond. 

As  I  have  mentioned.  I  believe  the 
Coast  Guard  is  an  important  compo- 
nent of  our  Nation's  transportation 
system.  But  so  are  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  and 
all  the  other  DOT  operating  adminis- 
trations. I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
adding  more  funds  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  the  committee  has  already 
added  fimds.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  all  the  other  transportation  pro- 
grams have  been  significantly  reduced. 

Now.  as  I  urge  this  amendment  to  be 
defeated.  I  recall  some  of  the  personal- 
ities who  advocate  its  adoption.  I 
remind  the  Members  that  many  of 
them  voted  for  Gramm-Latta  I  and 
Gramm-Latta  II. 

The  constraint  that  we  have  placed 
on  this  subcommittee  is  to  live  within 
the  framework  of  those  actions  which 
have  been  hailed  by  many  of  the 
Members.  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  place  us  about  $55  million 
over  the  budget. 

In  addition,  the  request  made  by 
this  amendment  alludes  to  an  authori- 
zation bUl  that  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  but  never  adopted  by  this 

body. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  bust  this 
biU.  There  was  no  attempt  by  this 
amendment  to  take  funds  out  of  any 
other  transportation  agency,  only  to 
add  $84  million,  and  we  do  not  have 
$84  million  additional  funds. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  very  correctly 
stated  the  proposition  that  we  have 
before  us. 

I  have  great,  great  admiration  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  have  great  sympa- 
thy for  the  need  to  increase  funding 
for  the  Coast  Guard  as  time  goes  on 
and,  in  fact,  this  subcommittee  did 
substantially  increase  the  fxmding  for 
the  Coast  Guard  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

I  have  concern  about  the  problem  of 
drug  running  into  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
main  missions,  and  it  is  an  important 
mission. 

I  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  and  it  is 
an  increasingly  serious  problem. 

But  as  with  so  many  other  things,  at 
some  point  we  have  to  say  that  is  all 
we  have,  that  is  all  we  can  spend,  that 
is  all  that  there  is  in  the  budget. 

There  are  so  many  other  good  pro- 
grams that  we  would  like  to  add 
money  to.  This  is  a  good  program.  We 


would  like  to  add  money  to  this.  But 
at  some  point  we  have  to  say  that  is 
where  we  are.  that  is  all  we  can  spend, 
that  is  all  we  can  do. 

And  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  pointed  out. 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will 
bust  the  budget. 

D  1200 

We  will  bust  the  section  302  alloca- 
tion and  this  bill  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  subject  to  a  veto  than  it  al- 
ready is. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
tempt  fate,  not  to  start  a  string  of 
amendments  that  will  bust  the  budget, 
by  adopting  this  amendment.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  opposed. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  subcommittee  actively  involved 
with  the  hearings  on  this  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  expanded  by  the  stated  intention 
of  this  administration  since  such  time 
as  we  had  hearings. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  this  par- 
ticular aspect  to  reexamine  what  this 
is  going  to  do  to  our  Coast  Guard 
budget.  We  are  right  now  in  this  coun- 
try spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  support  and  to  process  and  to  at- 
tempt to  deport  the  illegal  aliens  that 
have  come  into  just  south  Florida. 
With  interdiction  at  sea,  turning  these 
people  around  before  they  get  into  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States, 
in  my  opinion  will  in  itself  come  out 
with  a  great  benefit  in  dollars  to  this 
country,  dollars  saved  from  having  to 
care  for  these  people  once  they  reach 
our  shores  illegally.  I  think  this  inter- 
diction at  sea  is  going  to  be  of  greater 
expense  to  the  Coast  Guard.  It  is 
going  to  require  the  diversion  of  exist- 
ing equipment  and  personnel  from 
much  needed  areas  in  order  to  take 
about  this  new  very  difficult  process. 

This  I  do  not  think  was  contemplat- 
ed by  any  of  us  in  the  subcommittee 
hearings.  Because  of  this,  I  think  it  is 
most  important  that  we  adjust  at  this 
particular  juncture  and  support  the 
amendment  and  increase  the  budget. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  feelings  on  this  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  Ulegal  aliens. 

I  appreciate  the  mission  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  that  connection:  but  as  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  we  can  say  that 
of  so  many  other  things  that  come 
before  this  House. 

I  still  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
opposed. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Studds  amendment.  I  do  so 


reluctantly,  because  I  am  mindful  of 
the  straitjacket  in  which  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
ranking  minority  member  find  them- 
selves as  a  result  of  Gramm-Latta  I,  II, 
and  what  have  you. 

I  have  listened  quite  attentively  to 
those  who  have  suggested  that  we  just 
have  so  much  money.  I  agree  with 
that.  It  is  a  matter  of  ordering  and  re- 
ordering priorities;  but  if  you  think  in 
terms  of  the  new  functions  that  we 
have  given  to  the  Coast  Guard  over 
the  last  several  months,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
just  referred  to.  we  can  understand 
how  they  have  been  stretched  so  thin 
that  they  have  gotten  to  the  point 
where  they  cannot  do  a  decent  job  on 
anything  that  is  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

That  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement,  whether  you 
talk  about  drug  interdiction,  whether 
you  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  flow  of 
illegal  inMnigrants  in  this  country  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  country, 
whether  you  are  talking  about  envi- 
ronmental constraints  that  they  have 
to  enforce,  whether  you  are  talking 
about  air  and  sea  rescue.  They  have 
had  to  cease  many  of  these  operations 
because  they  do  not  have  enough  fuel. 
When  you  think  that  the  entire 
Coast  Guard  budget  is  less  than  one 
aircraft  carrier,  you  have  got  to  begin 
to  wonder  where  our  priorities  are. 

Now,  the  Coast  Guard  believes  that 
they  interdict  about  15  percent  of  the 
drug  smugglers  trying  to  slip  marihua- 
na and  other  forms  of  controlled  sub- 
stances into  this  country.  15  percent. 

They  had  to  stop  their  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  enough  fuel 
under  the  existing  budget  to  maintain 
their  operations. 

Just  within  the  past  month  the  At- 
torney General's  task  force  reported 
back  their  recommendations.  Among 
their  most  major  recommendations 
was  a  recommendation  that  we  beef 
up  the  resources  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Well,  this  does  not  represent  beefing 
up  the  resources.  This  represents  a  re- 
treat. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  problem.  I  cannot 
begin  to  tell  the  gentleman  how  the 
priorities  within  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  should  be  reor- 
dered; but  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  priorities  when  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  for  the  first  line 
of  defense  for  this  country,  the  Coast 
Guard. 

You  know,  they  have  been  a  step- 
child, really,  of  the  budget  process. 
There  has  been  some  suggestion  that 
we  ought  to  move  them  perhaps  out  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  the  recognition 
they  deserve. 
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I  had  my  subcommittee  on  crime  in 
Florida  and  I  listened  to  law  enforce- 
ment officer  after  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer testify  before  our  committee  in 
Florida  and  tell  us  how  things  were 
hopeless  in  the  State  of  Florida  in 
tr^g  to  combat  drug  interdiction, 
drug  smuggling,  the  war  that  is  taking 
place  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  happens  to  be  the 
major  component  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment efforts.  They  are  hamstrung. 
Their  hands  are  tied  because  they 
have  inadequate  resources  to  do  a  half 
decent  job. 

I  just  hope  my  colleagues  support 
this  modest  amendment.  It  restores 
$84  million  of  that  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  $78  million 
more  than  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request.  It  repre- 
sents what  was  reported  out  of  our 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  as  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  funding  for  this  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
modest  amendment. 

Mr.  SNYDEHl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Last  year,  I  urged  my  colleagues  to 
find  cost-effective  methods  of  provid- 
ing essential  services  and  to  seize  upon 
every  reasonable  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Government.  Ap- 
parently, that  plea  went  urmoticed  by 
the  gentleman  and  by  others  who 
would  support  his  amendment. 

Permit  me  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  facts  which  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked.  For  those  Coast  Guard 
budget  categories  which  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  H.R.  4209 
exceed  the  President's  fiscal  year  1982 
authorization  request  by  $16  million. 
While  such  a  recommendation  by  this 
or  any  other  Congress  may  not  be  en- 
tirely noteworthy,  it  is  important  to 
highlight  the  I*resident's  original  re- 
quest, for  it  demonstrates  the  extent 
and  reasonableness  of  his  commitment 
to  Coast  Guard  operations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

At  a  time  when,  as  the  Members  are 
well  aware,  many  if  not  most  Federal 
agencies'  budget  requests  were  slashed 
to  the  bare  bones,  I*resident  Reagan's 
fiscal  year  1982  request  for  Coast 
Guard  operating  expenses,  acquisition, 
construction  and  improvements,  and 
research  and  development  totaled 
$277.4  million  above  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1981  request. 
I  submit  that  those  are  substantial  in- 
creases. Yet,  in  these  fiscally  pressing 
times,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts would  ask  for  an  additional 
$84,372,000  above  those  amounts.  I 
find  this  generosity  overwhelming  and 
unjustified,  particularly  in  light  of 
other  ongoing  examinations  and  reex- 


aminations of  Coast  Guard  missions 
and  performance. 

The  administration  is  currently  con- 
ducting the  Coast  Guard  roles  and 
missions  study,  due  for  completion 
early  in  1982.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
honestly  believes  that  no  change  in 
the  Coast  Guard's  statutory  responsi- 
bilities, operations,  or  funding  require- 
ments will  be  the  net  study  output. 
The  central  theme  is  clear:  change  is 
in  order.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  no  preconcep- 
tions built  into  the  study.  In  light  of 
these  uincertainties,  the  administra- 
tion's requested  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1982  Coast  Guard  budget  authoriza- 
tion is  all  the  more  reasonable  and 
adequate.  To  add  an  additional  $84.7 
million  on  top  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  $16  million  increase,  as 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do, 
is  simply  unwarranted. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  of  one 
other  highly  significant  point:  The 
gentleman's  amendment  is  designed  to 
bring  the  Coast  Guard  portion  of  DOT 
appropriations  up  to  the  levels  con- 
tained in  the  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion bill,  H.R.  2559.  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  House  but  stiU  awaits  a 
rule  for  consideration.  If  we  adopt  this 
amendment  and  H.R.  2559,  the  addi- 
tional $100  million-plus  is  dollars 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  must  come 
out  of  some  other  transportation-re- 
lated program  or  programs.  Are  my 
colleagues  prepared  to  take  that 
action?  Which  program  do  you  want 
to  cut— mass  transit.  Federal  highway 
aid,  the  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment program?  It  seems  much  more 
logical  to  keep  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tions at  or  near  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

We  have  all  been  asked,  and  have 
agreed,  to  sacrifice  some  of  our  per- 
sonal interests  to  the  overall  need  for 
fiscal  restraint  and  economic  recovery. 
And,  I  am  pleased  that  this  Congress 
has  responded  in  such  unselfish  fash- 
ion. There  is  no  sacrifice  in  rejecting 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Coast  Guard  pro- 
grams are  not  being  cut  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  they  have  been  proposed  for 
funding  at  levels  above  the  fiscal  year 
1981  authorization.  Voting  against  this 
amendment  will  keep  those  increases 
intact,  and  without  engaging  in  wild- 
eyed  spending.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  gentleman's  proposal. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Let  me  just  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  inflation  in  the 
past  year  ran  I  believe  at  roughly  the 
level,  plus  or  minus,  of  12  percent. 

The  gentleman  is  entirely  correct. 
The  administration  has  requested 
more  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  than 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  but  the  point  is 
that  they  requested  6  percent  more 


funds,  half  of  that  necessary  to  keep 
even  with  inflation;  so  in  real  dollars  it 
is  not  an  increase.  It  is  a  decrease. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  and  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  make  a  comment  before 
addressing  the  amendment  before  us, 
to  both  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  their  comments 
about  those  of  us  who  supported  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal;  that  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  we  would  be  busting  the 
budget. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of  the 
Members,  but  when  I  voted  for  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal,  I  also  indicat- 
ed to  many  people  that  this  did  not 
mean  that  at  the  appropriate  time,  on 
any  particular  appropriations  bill,  that 
I  would  not  support  an  amendment 
that  I  felt  had  some  merit.  I  thifik 
that  if  you  will  look  at  my  record  from 
here  on,  I  will  probably  be  voting  to 
cut  the  budget  in  many  more  instances 
than  I  would  be  voting  to  increase  the 
budget;  but  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  ignore  an  amendment's  merits 
because  we  will  in  one  individual  case 
be  spending  more  money  than  the 
budget  resolution  calls  for.  and  not 
give  each  amendment  its  opportunity 
for  consideration. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Coast 
Guard,  I  know  most  of  us  talk  about 
the  oceans  and  what  the  Coast  Guard 
does  in  regard  to  protecting  our  shores 
on  the  oceans.  I  happen  to  come  from 
Michigan,  a  Great  Lakes  State,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  plays  an  extremely 
important  role  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
in  my  particular  area  the  Coast  Guard 
is  relied  upon  very  heavily.  In  many 
instances  during  the  past  year,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  during  the  past  2  years, 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  circum- 
stances where  the  Coast  Guard  has  in- 
dicated they  are  going  to  close  one  of 
our  facilities. 

One  such  facility  is  in  Grand  Marais, 
Mich.,  on  Lake  Superior,  where  the 
Edmond  Fitzgerald  went  down  and  we 
think  we  have  reached  a  compromise 
in  that  area;  but  we  are  asking  them 
now  to  leave  a  vessel  there  so  that  the 
auxiliary  will  have  the  means  to  assist 
those  people  in  need  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  of  course,'  is  telling  us  that 
they  want  to  move  the  vessel  out  of 
that  area,  when  it  becomes  auxiliary 
operated. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  in  this  country  who 
need  the  Coast  Guard's  services  to 
lower  the  level  of  support  that  the 
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Coast  Guard  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  granted  in  our  author- 
ization bill. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  Coast 
Guard  involving  services  on  the  Great 
Lakes  where  their  response  is  that  be- 
cause of  budget  constraints  we  have  to 
do  this,  we  have  to  pull  this  vessel  out, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  close  this  facil- 
ity. I  know  that  if  they  had  the  funds 
available,  they  would  not  want  to  close 
those  particular  facilities. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  is  an  appro- 
priate amendment  and  although  it 
does  go  beyond  the  amount  of  dollars 
in  the  budget  resolution,  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  worthwhile  amendment  and  I 
intend  to  support  it. 

n  1215 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds),  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation. 

I,  as  the  prior  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee for  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses, have  been  very  close  to  the 
many  aspects  of  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ations and  am  well-versed  and  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  needs  of  this  service. 

Coast  Guard  missions  are  important 
to  the  public  at  large.  Their  service  is 
probably  the  most  cost-effective  serv- 
ice our  Government  has  to  offer. 
Their  activities  touch  all  of  us— from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico— from  the  east  coast  to  the 
west  coast  and  Alaska— and  all  of  the 
thousands  of  waterways  in  our  inland 
navigational  system. 

Time  and  time  again,  we  hear  of 
calls  for  Coast  Guard  assistance.  More 
and  more  duties  are  being  imposed 
upon  this  small  service  organization, 
while  Coast  Guard  resources  keep 
shrinking.  This  simply  cannot  contin- 
ue. We  must  provide  them  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  do  the  job  we 
expect  them  to  do. 

The  subcommittee  always  goes  to 
great  extremes  to  review  all  aspects  of 
Coast  Guard  needs.  This  year,  they 
have  even  delved  further— and  they 
have  come  up  with  a  reasonable  figure 
consistent  with  overall  budgetary  con- 
siderations. 

I  feel  that  the  least  the  appropria- 
tions procedure  should  do  is  to  recog- 
nize the  work  and  effort  of  the  au- 
thorization process. 

Therefore.  I  fully  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation— and  request  the  addition- 
al support  of  all  other  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  framkly.  I  think  the 
amount  of  money  involved  here  is  not 
extraordinary  when  you  consider  the 


service  the  Coast  Guard  performs.  I 
think  the  case  has  been  made  on  the 
facts.  I  would  like  to  isolate  Just  one 
segment  of  the  many,  many  Coast 
Guard  missions  and  ask  the  Members 
to  assess  the  value  of  that  perform- 
ance. 

The  Coast  Guard  never,  up  until  a 
few  years  ago,  focused  attention  on 
drug  interdiction.  It  was  not  their  tra- 
ditional mission:  at  least  that  is  what 
they  contended. 

We  placed  a  special  emphasis  on  this 
mission,  and  they  responded.  Let  me 
give  you  some  figures. 

Previously  they  had  confiscated  one 
vessel  and  some  40.000  or  50,000 
pounds  of  contraband.  Over  a  short 

/period  they  went  from  1  vessel  to  180 
vessels,  with  millions  and  millions  of 
tons  of  contraband  seized. 

If  we  were  to  embark  on  a  drug 
interdiction  program  by  itself,  as  a 
separate  issue,  this  House  would  vote 
for  it.  This  House  would  vote  for  more 
than  $84  million,  because  we  know  the 
nature  and  the  gravity  of  that  prob- 
lem. We  know  about  the  popular  polit- 
ical appeal  of  going  home  and  saying 
that.  "I  have  voted  for  money  to  fight 
the  drug  problem."  even  if  it  was  nec- 
essary to  create  an  entire  new  pro- 
gram. This  was  not  necessary.  The 
Coast  Guard  responded  in  heroic  fash- 
ion, and  the  statistics  so  indicate. 

FYankly,  more  money  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  given  directly  to  that  pro- 
gram area.  The  $84  million  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  contains, 
frankly,  is  very,  very  modest  indeed. 

Now,  aside  from  the  drug  issue,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  a  service  that  has  been 
an  absolute  team  player  with  every  ad- 
ministration. They  do  not  make  inor- 
dinate requests.  They  take  it  out  of 
hide.  They  have  done  that,  notwith- 
standing the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  difficulty  is  that  they  have  no 
more  hide  and  they  will  be  required  to 
cut  down  on  any  number  of  missions. 
The  one  mission  you  can  be  sure  they 
will  cut  down  on,  of  necessity  and  not 
because  they  desire  to,  will  be  the 
drug  interdiction  program. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman,  be- 
cause I  know  how  he  feels  about  it, 
and  I  know  he  is  responding  to  a  grave 
need.  He  is  fundamentally  very 
conservative  with  dollars.  When  he 
offers  this  amendment,  he  is  offering 
an  opportunity  for  Members  to  do 
right  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  their 
law  enforcement  efforts.  In  the  end 
you  will  do  right  to  the  whole  drug 
interdiction  effort  in  our  country. 

You  can  point  with  satisfaction  and 
pride  when  you  go  home  and  say,"Yes, 
this  is  what  we  have  done  to  help  the 
Coast  Guard."  They  are  one  of  the 
major  forces  in  interdicting  drugs,  and 
you  can  point  to  that  record  with 
pride. 

I  understand  the  fiscal  responsibil- 
ities and  the  fiscal  considerations 
here.  However,  holding  the  line  intrac- 


tably, simply  because  you  want  to  hold 
the  line,  is  not  in  my  Judgment  a  Judi- 
cious consideration. 

I  say  hold  the  line,  but  when  a  case 
is  made,  undeniably  and  consistent 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  House,  then 
there  should  be  a  relaxation.  Again.  I 
request  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  that  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts to  ask  the  gentleman  a  couple  of 
questions,  please,  sir. 

The  administration  originally  pro- 
posed user  fees.  My  question  is:  Did 
the  subcommittee  take  a  look  at  this 
as  an  alternative  proposal  for  funding; 
and  second,  would  that  have  addressed 
the  cash  crunch  which  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  address  here,  and  would  it 
do  it  in  a  more  effective  manner? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  let  me  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  transmit  to  us  late  in 
the  legislative  year  a  bill  providing  for 
user  fees  for  some  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ices. We  took  a  look  at  that  bill,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  concur 
with  us.  if  he  had  done  likewise,  set- 
ting aside  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  user  fees  consti- 
tutes a  wise  approach  to  funding  some 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  missions,  that 
the  draft  legislation  submitted  by  the 
administration  was  certainly  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  It  was  an  open  ended, 
unthoughtout  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  simply  have  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
promulgate  whatever  regulations  he 
chose  to  provide  for  user  fees.  No  one 
had  thought  out  which  functions  of 
the  Coast  Guard  might  or  might  not 
be  appropriately  funded  in  this  way, 
or  how  one  would  go  about  assessing 
them. 

When  we  asked  them  what  we 
thought  were  facetious  questions  like, 
"Are  you  going  to  station  somebody  on 
every  aid  to  navigation  and  buoy  and 
take  the  numbers  of  vessels  going 
around  them  and  send  them  a  bill,"  or 
"Are  you  going  to  ask  the  captain  of  a 
sinking  vessel  for  his  credit  rating 
prior  to  determining  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  rescue  him,"  obvious- 
ly not.  But  nobody  was  sure  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  And  the  burden,  inci- 
dentally, may  I  say,  for  what  they  ap- 
parently have  in  mind  would  fall  not 
so  much  on  the  private  yachtsman, 
which  might  be  a  relatively  easier 
thing  to  Justify,  as  it  would  on  com- 
mercial fishermen  who,  as  the  gentle- 
man I  am  sure  knows,  are  hard  up 
against  it  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
throughout  the  country,  and  on  com- 
mercial shipping. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  sat  down 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
He  agreed  with  me  that  it  had  not 
been  carefully  thought  out,  that  the 
legislation  had  not  yet  been  properly 
drafted  and  we  have  agreed  to  work 
with  him  in  the  future  on  whatever 
legislation  the  administration  may 
subsequently  send  us. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield. 

The  administration's  view  of  user 
fees  apparently  is  not  a  way  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  the  Coast 
Guard  but,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  understand  it,  it  is  a  way  to 
allow  them  to  spend  even  less  on  the 
Coast  Guard  and  to  make  up  for  it  by 
user  fees  imposed  on  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  Coast 
Guard  services. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  different  ques- 
tions, legislative  and  philosophical  and 
financial,  raised  by  the  proposal,  and 
we  have  pledged  in  our  subcommittee 
to  take  a  very  careful  look  at  that  in 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  was  not  rising  in  sup- 
port of  any  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion from  the  administration,  but 
merely  to  say  that  the  subcommittee,  I 
guess,  if  they  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  do  it  this  year,  in  the  future  will 
they  do  it  so  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  predicament? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, as  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing subcommittee,  it  is  my  intention 
and  that  of  the  subcommittee  to  look 
with  great  care  at  any  proposals  from 
the  administration  or  elsewhere  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  imposing 
user  fees  for  some  services  provided  by 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  there  are  some  very  se- 
rious philosophical  questions  with  re- 
spect to  whether  or  not  the  kinds  of 
services  provided  by  the  Coast  Guard 
ought  most  appropriately  to  be  funded 
by  the  general  revenues  of  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  in  some  instances  to 
be  at  least  shared  by  those  who  pri- 
marily benefit  from  the  services.  I  rec- 
ognize the  legitimacy  of  those  ques- 
tions and  I  can  promise  the  gentleman 
and  Members  of  the  House  we  will 
look  at  them  with  great  care. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Benjamin) 
there  were— ayes  19,  noes  12. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  129.  noes 
260.  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Barnes 

Bennett 

BlacRi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Burton.  John 

Carney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne.  James 

D' Amours 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

Evans  (GA) 

Fascell 

Perraro 

Poglietta 

Ford  (MI) 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

^pplegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

cninger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 


(Roll  No.  1961 

AYES- 129 

Porsythe 

Prank 

Puqua 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Guarini 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

HerUl 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

LaPalce 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Livingston 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Minish 

NOES— 260 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Powler 

Prenzcl 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 


Moakley 

Moffett 

Mottl 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Peyser 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Siljander 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Thomas 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

WhiUey 

Wilson 

Young (PL) 

ZeferetU 


Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 
Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (DT) 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Hendon 
Hightower 
HUer 
Hillis 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Johnston 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 

LeBoutUlier 
Leland 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Loeffler 
Long  (LA) 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 


Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MadiKan 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nichols 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pease 
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Perkins 

Solan 

Petri 

Solomon 

Pickle 

Bpence 

Porter 

Stangeland 

Price 

Stanton 

Pursell 

Staton 

QuiUen 

Stenholm 

Rahall 

Stokes 

Rangel 

Stratton 

Regula 

Stump 

Reuss 

Synar 

Rinaldo 

Tauke 

RItter 

Tauzin 

Roberts  (KS) 

Taylor 

Roberts  (SD) 

Trailer 

Robinson 

Trible 

Roemer 

Vento 

Rogers 

Volkmer 

Rostenkowski 

Walgren 

Roukema 

Walker 

Rousselot 

Wampler 

Rudd 

WaUlns 

Russo 

Weber  (MN) 

Sabo 

WhiU 

Schroeder 

Whitchurst 

Schulze 

Whiltaker 

Schimier 

Whitten 

Sensenbrenner 

WUliams  (MT) 

Shamansky 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Sharp 

Winn 

Shelby 

Wirth 

Shumway 

Wolf 

Shuster 

Wolpe 

Simon 

Wortley 

Skeen 

Wylie 

Smith  (AL) 

Yates 

Smith  (lA) 

Yatron 

Smith  (NE) 

Young  (MO) 

Smith  (OR) 

Zablocki 

Snyder 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Andrews 

Beilenson 

Brooks 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Collins  (IL) 

Crane,  Philip 

DeNardis 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Erdahl 


Ertel 

Plthian 

Florio 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Hefner 

HefUl 

Holland 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Marlenee 

McCloskey 
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Mitchell  (NY) 

Pepper 

Rhodes 

Rose 

Santini 

Savage 

Skelton 

St  Germain 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wright 

Wyden 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Cheney  against. 

Mr.  Plorio  for,  with  Mr.  Kindness  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  Mar- 
lenee against. 

Mr.  Oilman  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Emerson  against. 

Mr.  DeNardis  for,  with  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane  against. 

Messrs.  BL.\NCHARD,  SEIBER- 
LING, and  GINN  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  title  I  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  including 
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not  to  exceed  $27,000  for  allocation  within 
the  Department  of  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  $36,207,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  execution  of  the  sale  or  trans- 
ference of  any  Government-owned  securi- 
ties of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingbx:  Page 
2,  line  9.  strike  out  "$36,207,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$35,193.204". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  save  about  $1  mil- 
lion. It  would  cut  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  by  about 
$1  million  or  a  little  more.  It  would 
bring  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  down  to  the 
levels  agreed  to  in  the  reconciliation 
package  which  passed  the  House. 

If  we  do  not  make  this  cut,  in  the 
words  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
who  spoke  in  great  concern  about  the 
previous  amendment,  we  would  be  en- 
gaging in  busting  the  budget,  disre- 
garding the  reconciliation  package, 
and  in  expending  more,  in  this  in- 
stance on  behalf  on  the  part  of  the 
£>epartment  of  Transportation,  than 
was  approved  in  the  reconciliation 
package.  Now,  I  had  some  difficulties 
with  the  reconciliation  package,  as  all 
of  my  colleagues  here  did,  but  one 
thing  is  very  clear;  if  the  reconciliation 
process,  the  budget  process  are  to  have 
meaning,  they  must  be  adhered  to. 

D  1245 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  is  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  accord- 
ance with  the  budget  process,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  the  committee 
does  not  increase  the  levels  appropri- 
ated above  those  levels  which  are 
fixed  in  the  appropriation  process. 
That  is  the  only  fimction  of  this 
amendment,  that  is,  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  down  to  the 
levels  which  were  included  in  the  rec- 
onciliation process. 

Now,  by  way  of  support  of  the 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  read  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  at  page  7, 
at  the  bottom  of  that  page  and  the  top 
of  the  next  page,  which  says  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  connection  with  these  position  reduc- 
tions, the  Committee  notes  information  con- 
tained in  a  1979  DOT  study  showing  that 
the  size  of  the  Secretary's  policy  office  is 
three  times  larger  than  the  average  size  of 
comparable  offices  in  10  other  major  De- 
partments. The  Committee  is  not  convinced 
by  arguments  of  the  Department  that  this 
office  has  significantly  more  diverse  respon- 
sibilities than  other  cabinet-level  policy  of- 
fices. The  Committee  is  also  disappointed  in 
the  past  performance  of  this  office  in  pro- 
viding effective  policy  oversight,  guidance 
and  advice.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
strongly  recommends  that  any  necessary 
staffing  reductions  be  made  primarily  in  the 


office  of  the  assistant  secretary  for  policy 
and  international  affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  to  which 
this  amendment  would  reduce  the  Sec- 
retary's budget  is  equal  to  the  level 
which  was  fixed  in  the  reconciliation 
conference  by  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
in  the  House,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  in  the 
House,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  in  the 
House  and  by  conferees  from  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  So  we 
are  not  engaged  here  in  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility in  reducing  this  level 
down  to  levels  which  were  fixed  by  the 
reconciliation  conference  report. 

The  authorized  amount  was  foimd 
adequate  by  the  committees  which 
considered  this  matter  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  fully  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities. The  amount  of  the  re- 
duction is  a  mere  2.8  percent  as  a  re- 
duction from  the  amount  appropriated 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  it  is  only  $1  million  or 
just  a  hair  more  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

In  these  times  of  fiscal  austerity  and 
diminished  availability  of  Federal  re- 
sources, all  Americans,  including  Cabi- 
net officials,  should  be  called  upon  to 
share  equally  in  the  sacrifice  and  to 
economize  in  order  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  combat  inflation. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  has  been  coming  to  light  in  the 
last  day  or  so  that  we  are  probably 
going  to  have  a  budgetary  deficit  by 
reason  of  the  reconciliation  package 
and  tax  cut  of  something  between  $60 
billion  and  $90  billion.  I  am  only 
asking  a  cut  of  a  little  over  $1  million, 
and  that  cut  is  only  to  conform  the  ap- 
propriation bill  now  before  us  to  the 
reconciliation  conference  report  which 
was  agreed  on  a  little  while  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
time  when  we  are  contemplating  cuts 
for  social  security  recipients,  when  we 
are  contemplating  termination  of 
moneys  for  conservation  and  water 
pollution  grants  to  the  States,  and 
when  we  are  contemplating  massive 
cuts  to  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the 
aged,  and  the  sick,  I  believe  that  stay- 
ing within  the  budget  with  regard  to 
the  appropriations  and  keeping  the 
appropriations  in  conformity  with  the 
reconciliation  package  is  just  good 
fiscal  responsibility  and  just  good 
fiscal  discipline  by  this  body,  and  I, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  modest  amendment  conform- 
ing the  appropriation  bill  to  the  recon- 
ciliation package. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  made  the  cuts  in 
keeping  with  the  report  language  that 
the  gentleman  shared  with  us.  The 
committee  has  cut  $3.5  million  from 
the  budget  request. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  that,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  dear  friend  again. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  again  yield- 
ing, and  I  would  point  out  that  the  de- 
crease from  the  budget  request  is 
nearly  $3.6  million  in  this  bill.  It 
would  provide  no  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation. 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  that,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL)  cited  the  committee  report  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  it 
cited  the  past  performance  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Of  course,  we 
now  have  a  new  Secretary,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  different  kind  of  perform- 
ance and,  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  performance  in  the 
future. 

In  any  administration  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  has  always  been  given 
the  highest  priority  in  terms  of  provid- 
ing the  Secretary  with  the  tools  and 
the  staff  that  he  or  she  needs  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  office.  The  No. 
I  priority  in  any  department  is  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  We  certainly 
know  that  we  have  a  Secretary  who  is 
attempting  to  effect  very  major 
changes  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
We  have  a  Secretary  who  has  certain- 
ly proved  to  be  a  dynamic  Secretary 
and  a  busy  Secretary,  and  I  think  to 
hamstring  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation in  this  way  by  denying  him  the 
funds  that  he  needs  to  operate  that 
Office  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  pKjint  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2  of  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  197] 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Balalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrirdUey 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUI 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 


Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

ijorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

B^rans(DE> 

Evans  (GA) 

E-.ansdA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flthlan 

FIlppo 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gllclunan 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 


Gregg 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OB) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

HiUis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPadce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mauui 

Mattox 

MavToules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McE>ade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

Moakley 

Molliuui 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 


Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaimon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 
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Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenhobn 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

WUliams(OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimg  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockt 

Zeferettl 


Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fields 

Flthlan 

Pllppo 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Olnn 

Gliclunan 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopldns 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huduby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quortim  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  for  a  re- 
corded vote.  Five  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  209,  noes 
172.  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  198] 
A-5rES-209 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Bedell 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BoUing 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 


Brlnkley 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Byron 

Carney 

Chappie 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Daschle 


de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

DoimeUy 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 


AddablM 

AlbosU 

Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUI 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Broomfield 

BroyhUI 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campt>eU 

Carman 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coleman 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  WiUiam 

Craig 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lent 

Long (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

Mlnish 

Moaldey 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

yLooTt 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichol-s 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pertuns 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Ratchford 

NOES-172 

Davis 

Deckard 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Duncan 

Duim 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fin(Uey 

Fish 

FoglietU 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

(Soodling 

Gradison 

Green 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hammerschmidt 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

HUUs 

HoUenbeck 

Hyde 

Jeffords 
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Reuss 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Vollcmer 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

WiUiams  (MT) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

WUson 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Kastenmeier 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marriott 

Manin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

MlneU 

Molinari 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Parris 


20086 
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Peyser 

Schneider 

Trlble 

Porter 

Schulze 

Vander  Jact 

PUT«U 

Schumer 

Vento 

QulUen 

Shaw 

Walsren 

RahaJ] 

Shelby 

Walker 

RkUslack 

Shuster 

Wampler 

Rancel 

Simon 

Weber  (OH) 

Refula 

Skeen 

Whitehurst 

Richmond 

Smith  (AL) 

Whitten 

RlruJdo 

Smith  (NE) 

Wirth 

Rltter 

Snyder 

Wolf 

Robinson 

Stangeland 

Wortley 

Rovers 

Stanton 

Wylle 

Roth 

Staton 

Yatron 

Roukema 

Stratlon 

Younc(FL) 

Rudd 

Studds 

Younc  (MO) 

Sabo 

Tauke 

Sawyer 

Thomas 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-52 

Andrews 

Rdcar 

Nowak 

Betlenaon 

Erdahl 

Obey 

Biscsi 

Ertel 

Pepper 

Brodhead 

Plorio 

Rhodes 

Brooks 

Ooldwater 

Rose 

Brown  (OH) 

Hefner 

Santlni 

Burton.  John 

Heftel 

Savage 

Burton,  Phillip 

Holland 

Schroeder 

Chappell 

Horton 

Skelton 

Cheney 

Hunter 

DdaU 

Chisholm 

Ireland 

Washington 

Collins  (O.) 

Jones  (NO 

Waxman 

Courier 

Kemp 

Weaver 

Crane.  PhUlp 

LongdKD) 

Wright 

Crockett 

Marlenee 

Wyden 

DeNardls 

McCloskey 

Young  (AK) 

Dixon 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Dymally 

Mitchell  (NY) 

D  1315 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois  and  Mr. 
DUNN  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  JEFFRIES.  MICA,  WINN. 
DAMOURS,  NAPIER,  and  AKAKA 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS  0F7ERED  BY  MR.  STUDDS 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Studds:  On 
page  3.  line  9.  strike  "$1,402,898,000"  and 
insert  in  its  place  "$1,409,086,000". 

Page  38,  after  line  15.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  322.  None  of  the  fimds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  reduce  the 
number  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Coast 
Guard  below  that  level  existing  at  the  end 
of  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  one  part  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  represents  what  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  agree  is  a  mini- 
mum fall-back  position,  given  the  re- 
jection of  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered earlier  today. 

The  amendment  would  restore 
$6,188  million,  thereby  bringing  the 
conunittee  bill  precisely  to  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  Reagan  administration 
and.  in  the  process,  would  forestall 


any  further  cuts  in  civilian  personnel, 
as  currently  contemplated  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  find  the  amendment  acceptable 
to  us.  The  gentleman's  explanation  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  feel  that  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
bill,  and  we  would  indicate  that  this 
side  supports  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  well  taken  amend- 
ment. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  re- 
marks made  earlier  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
regarding  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  I 
would  also  like  to  voice  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Studds  amendments  to 
H.R.  4209. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Gusird  is  currently 
facing  an  expansion  of  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities and  simultaneously  a 
move  to  cut  its  budget  and  the  number 
of  people  needed  to  carry  out  those  re- 
sponsibilities. We  cannot  logically 
expect  the  Coast  Guard  to  discharge 
its  duties  safely  and  competently  by 
reducing  their  £dready  inadequate  re- 
sources. At  present,  we  have  a  Coast 
Guard  of  brave  men  and  women  who 
are  asked  to  provide  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, to  conduct  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions, to  interdict  drug  traffic,  and  to 
enforce  our  immigration  laws,  among 
numerous  other  tasks.  We  are  asking 
them  to  take  on  these  often  very  dan- 
gerous duties  with  old  ships,  many 
dating  back  to  World  War  II.  and  air- 
craft and  shore  facilities  that  need  re- 
placing. In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  directed  to  reduce  its  civilian 
complement  of  employees.  This  direc- 
tive has  had  a  particularly  serious 
impact  on  my  district  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  which  many  of  the  furloughed 
employees  of  the  Curtis  Bay,  Md., 
Coast  Guard  yard  live. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  repre- 
sents an  important  and  busy  port,  I 
know  the  vital  mission  that  the  Coast 
Guard  fulfills.  It  is  sheer  folly  for  us 
to  expect  the  Coast  Guard  to  live  up 


to  its  motto  of  semper  paratus,  always 
prepared,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
provide  adequate  levels  of  funding  and 
personnel. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  wish  me  to 
yield  to  her? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  this  Committee  will  have  a 
recorded  vote  on  this  measure.  That  is 
all  I  rose  to  say.  that  we  make  sure,  in 
spending  $6  million,  we  have  a  record- 
ed vote,  as  we  did  on  the  $1  million 
that  we  just  voted  on. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  remind  the  gentlewoman  that  the 
amendments,  which  have  now  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  members  of  the  managing 
subconunlttee.  simply  restore  the 
funding  in  the  bill  to  the  level  request- 
ed by  the  President. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  his  explana- 
tion. But  it  was  precisely  the  agree- 
ment between  the  majority  and  the 
minority  that  caused  me  to  make  this 
request. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  im- 
derstand  the  gentlewoman's  philo- 
sophical reservations,  as  a  matter  of 
general  principle:  but  in  this  case  they 
are  unneeded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.   FENWICK.  Mr.   Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  283.  noes 
98.  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  199] 
AYES- 283 
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Addabbo 

Breaux 

Dellums 

Akaka 

Brinkley 

Derrick 

AlbosU 

Broomfield 

Dickinson 

Alexander 

Brown  (CA) 

Dicks 

Anderson 

Burton.  John 

DingeU 

Annunzio 

Byron 

Donnelly 

Anthony 

Campbell 

Dorgan 

Applegate 

Carman 

Doman 

Archer 

Carney 

Dougherty 

Aspiii 

Chappie 

Dowdy 

Atkinson 

Clausen 

Downey 

AuCoin 

Clay 

Diuican 

Bafalis 

Clinger 

Dunn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Coelho 

Dwyer 

Barnard 

Coleman 

Dymally 

Barnes 

Conte 

Dyson 

Beard 

Conyers 

Early 

Bedell 

Coughlln 

Eckart 

Benjamin 

Courter 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bennett 

Coyne.  James 

Edwards  (CA) 

BeviU 

Coyne.  WUllam 

Emery 

Bingham 

D'Amours 

English 

Blanchard 

£>anlel.  Dan 

Erlenbom 

Boggs 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Evans  (DE) 

Boland 

Danlelson 

Evans  (GA) 

Boner 

Daschle 

Evans  (IN)     _ 

Bonker 

Daub 

Pary 

Bouquard 

Davis 

FasceU 

Bowen 

de  laOarza 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

FIthlan 

FUppo 

Foglletu 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

GInn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (ID) 

HanMn(UT) 

HarUn 

Bartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

L«ath 

LeBoutlllier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 


Badham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Cheney 

Coats 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Oane.  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Deckard 

Derwlnski 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fvans(IA) 

Fenwick 

Fields 

Findley 


Long  (LA) 

Long<MD) 

Lott 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

MarrioU 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

MUler(CA) 

MlneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pidclp 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

NOES— 98 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Oramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Hendon 

HUer 

HiUls 

Hopkins 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kastenmeler 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Latta 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


Reuss 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

SUJander 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Oermaui 

Stanton 

Stark 

SUton 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weiss 

WhIU 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Madigan 

MazzoU 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Obey 

Oxley 

Paul 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 


Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

St«nholm 

Stokes 

Stump 


Taylor 
Walker 
Wampler 
Washington 
Weber  (MN) 
Weber  (OH) 


Whittaker 

Winn 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING-52 


Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Bellenson 

BlaggI 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  PhUlip 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

CoUlns  (IL) 

Crane,  PhUip 

Crockett 

DeNardls 

Dixon 

Edgar 


Erdahl 

Ertel 

Plorlo 

FOrd  (MI) 

Goldwater 

HaU(OH) 

Hanunerschmldt 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holland 

Horton 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Leach 

Marlenee 

McCloskey 

Michel 
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Mitchell  (NY) 

Pepper 

Rhcxles 

Rose 

Santlni 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Sharp 

Skelton 

Traxler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wright 

Wyden 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Erdahl 
against. 

Mr.  LELAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
effort  in  producing  a  workable  bill 
within  current  stringent  budgetary 
constraints.  I  would  like  to  give  special 
recognition  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Adam  Ben- 
jamin, under  whose  excellent  leader- 
ship this  bill  has  been  successfully 
brought  to  the  House  floor.  Several 
years  ago,  in  concert  with  some  of  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  I  cre- 
ated a  discretionary  program  to  help 
the  States  finance  highway  projects  of 
unusually  high  cost  or  which  require 
long  periods  of  time  for  construction. 
Over  the  years  a  number  of  worth- 
while projects  in  several  States  have 
been  identified  by  legislative  intent 
and  are  being  funded  through  the  dis- 
cretionary priority  primary  program. 
One  such  project  with  a  long  legisla- 
tive history— cited  in  Report  No.  95- 
1485— Route  219  in  New  York.  I  note 
with  some  concern  that  the  committee 
report  "directs  that  priority  consider- 
ation be  given  to  allocating  fiscal  year 
1982  priority  primary  funds"  to  three 
new  projects  in  Illinois  and  Texas.  I 
am  certain  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  accord  these  new  projects 
higher  priority  than  the  uncompleted 
projects  with  a  long  legislative  history. 
I  would  specifically  cite  the  construc- 
tion of  a  6.5-mile  section  of  Route  219 
which  runs  together  with  Route  17 
southwest  of  Salamanca  as  an  exam- 


ple of  the  type  of  project  which  was 
intended  to  be  financed  with  discre- 
tionary priority  primary  fimds. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  this  project  should  be 
accorded  the  same  consideration  as 
the  new  projects  cited  in  committee 
Report  97-186? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NOWAK.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern 
with  our  choice  of  report  language. 

Let  me  clarify  that  language  by 
agreeing  with  you  that  it  is  not  our 
intent  to  provide  the  newly  cited  proj- 
ects any  higher  priority  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1982  funds  for  the 
discretionary  priority  primary  pro- 
gram than  for  any  other  project  with 
prior  legislative  history  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NOWAK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
once  again  that  we  had  an  extensive 
colloquy  on  this  very  subject  earlier  in 
the  day  in  debate  on  this  and  we  felt  it 
was  not  in  any  way  the  prerogative  of 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee  to 
highlight  certain  projects  over  any 
others.  This  colloquy,  in  which  the 
gentleman  has  engaged,  should  itself 
be  accorded  no  weight  with  respect  to 
the  priorities  the  Department  should 
recognize,  because  it  has  already  been 
stated  that  recommendations  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with 
regard  to  priority  privacy  projects  are 
inappropriate.  The  priority  primary 
program  involves  spending  authority 
for  specific  projects,  the  jurisdiction 
for  which  lies  within  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments by  the  gentleman  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1345 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  a  bridge  which 
is  located  partially  in  my  district  and 
partially  in  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin).  The  Nebras- 
ka City  Bridge,  located  on  Nebraska 
Route  2  crossing  the  Missouri  River, 
was  built  in  1929,  and  is  now  too 
narrow  and  in  such  a  state  of  disrepair 
that  it  will  soon  become  necessary  to 
limit  traffic  on  the  bridge  to  one  lane 
or,  worse  yet,  to  close  the  bridge  en- 
tirely. The  inconvenience  and  econom- 
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ic  loss  to  the  surrounding  area  should 
the  bridge  be  closed  would  be  devastat- 
ing. Transportation  officials  from  both 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  designated 
the  replacement  of  this  structure  as  a 
top  priority  and  have  asked  me  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  obtaining  funding 
through  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
bridge  fund.  Some  preliminary  plan- 
ning for  a  replacement  structure  has 
been  completed,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  replacement  is  $17.9  million: 
thus  the  minimum  cost  criteria  for 
consideration  under  section  144  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  will  be  met. 

I  do  have  a  question  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana,  if 
the  gentleman  is  willing  to  respond. 
Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  replacement  of  this  type 
of  obsolete  bridge  would  be  an  appro- 
priate use  of  the  fund*  appropriated 
for  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
bridge  fund? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  for  his  diligence 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  I  understand 
the  nature  of  the  problems  created  by 
this  obsolete  bridge,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that,  assuming  that 
his  cost  figures  are  accurate,  the  re- 
placement of  this  structure  using  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  bridge  funds 
would  be  an  appropriate  use  of  those 
funds. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
JcrsGV 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  in  view  of  the  past  colloquy 
that  we  have  had,  that  I  do  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Benjamin). 
This  bridge  could,  of  course,  be  legally 
eligible  for  discretionary  funds,  but  a 
colloquy  on  this  measure  is  an  inap- 
propriate point  to  discuss  these  types 
of  contract  authority  projects. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  Mr.  Howard's  previous  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  bridge.  It  certainly  is  a 
very  appropriate  use  of  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  bridge  funds.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  their 
help  and  cooperation. 


AMEMVMENT  OrrERED  BY  MK.  OBERSTAR 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oberstar: 
Page  14,  line  24.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided  further:  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading.  $1,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  operation  of 
the  National  Driver  Register.". 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  basically 
to  prevent  the  dismantling  of  a  very 
effective  suid  essential  transportation 
safety  program,  the  National  Driver 
Register,  which  was  initiated  some  20 
years  ago  by  our  present  colleague  in 
this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Rhodes),  who  was  the  original 
author  and  guiding  inspiration  behind 
the  program  to  identify  individuals 
with  unsafe  driving  records. 

Since  1960  when  the  program  was 
initiated,  some  250  million  driver  in- 
formation requests  have  been  proc- 
essed by  the  National  Driver  Register. 
Every  year  some  250.000  persons  who 
have  been  issued  licenses  in  several 
States,  despite  having  had  a  license  re- 
moved by  one  State  for  moving  viola- 
tions or  for  other  infractions  of  State 
law,  have  been  identified  and  count- 
less accidents  that  might  have  been 
caused  by  such  unsafe  drivers  have 
been  prevented. 

Now,  what  I  am  proposing  to  do  in 
this  amendment  is  to  assure  adequate 
financial  resources  for  the  National 
Driver  Register  so  that  it  can  continue 
to  operate  in  a  responsible  and  effec- 
tive fashion.  Currently,  47  States  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  Driver  Regis- 
ter. The  Carter  administration  operat- 
ed the  program  at  a  level  of  $1%  mil- 
lion and  that  amount  was  in  the 
Carter  budget  request  to  the  Congress 
for  this  year.  That  amount  was  cut  by 
nearly  $1  million  by  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  adding  any  funds  with  this 
amendment.  I  am  merely  requesting 
that,  within  the  amount  this  commit- 
tee proposes  to  be  appropriated,  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  $455,000  be  focused 
on  the  National  Driver  Register.  This 
is  merely  earmarking  to  assure  that 
this  program  can  continue  to  operate. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  many  details  of 
tragic  accidents,  of  lives  that  have 
been  lost  in  accidents  caused  by  driv- 
ers who  could  have  and  should  have 
been  caught  by  an  effective  National 
Driver  Register.  That  story  can  await 
telling  another  day. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  great  detail  on 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  and 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  to  streamline  and 
upgrade  the  National  Driver  Register, 
putting  it  on  a  real-time  computer 
basis.  That  will  be  the  subject  of  later 
legislation. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  end  this 
program  now.  Even  the  administration 


is  currently  reassessing  its  own  posi- 
tion. Ray  Peck,  the  new  Administrator 
of  NHTSA.  stated  publicly  that  the 
Register  is  and  should  be  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

OMB's  contention  that  the  Register 
is  not  effective  is  inaccurate.  Last  year 
the  States  made  over  25  million  re- 
quests resulting  in  269,000  identifica- 
tions of  drivers  who  have  had  their  li- 
censes revoked  or  suspended.  Denial  of 
a  driver's  license  remains  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  keep  problem 
drivers  off  the  roads.  The  cost  to  socie- 
ty, if  one  can  place  a  value  on  human 
death  and  injury,  was  close  to  $50  bil- 
lion last  year.  This  is  2,400  times  the 
amount  currently  spent  on  the  NDR. 
Elimination  of  the  program  is  not  jus- 
tified by  any  criterion.  In  fact,  on  a 
cost/benefit  basis,  it  deserves  to  be 
continued. 

Legislation  that  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  introduced  in  February 
1981.  would  make  the  NDR  a  more  ef- 
fective and  responsive  system.  I  agree 
with  the  administration  that  the  NDR 
should  be  upgraded  and  streamlined. 
My  bill.  H.R.  2052.  would  change  the 
existing  Register  index  system  to  a 
pointer  system,  which  data  would 
remain  with  the  States.  Currently,  all 
information  processing  at  the  Register 
is  done  by  mail.  Obviously,  this  tends 
to  make  the  present  Register  ineffec- 
tive. H.R.  2052  would  computerize  the 
Register  and  thus  quicken  response 
time,  provide  greater  accessibility  to 
records,  and  increase  the  usability  of 
data.  And  I  have  made  sure  that  my 
proposal  was  drafted  to  comply  with 
stringent  privacy  laws  already  on  the 
books.  The  bill  has  25  cosponsors  and 
as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats 
are  cosponsors. 

This  amendment  and  the  concept  of 
the  NDR  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Institute,  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Adminis- 
trators, the  NTSB's  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety,  and  the  National 
Safety  Council.  I  have  also  received 
numerous  letters  of  support  from 
State  highway  and  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Just  for  now,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  present  system  function- 
ing effectively.  It  has  saved  lives  and, 
given  the  thrust  of  Transportation 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis'  program  of  fo- 
cusing transportation  safety  programs 
on  the  driver.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion would  be  well  advised  to  accept 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering  and 
to  concentrate  this  additional  money 
on  making  the  National  Driver  Regis- 
ter effective. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OrFEREO  BY  ICR.  COUGHLIN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OBERSTAR 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Couchlin  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oberstar: 
After  "$1,000,000"  Insert  the  following:  "and 
16  permanent  positions". 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  which  I  understand  is 
acceptable  to  both  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  earmark- 
ing of  the  money  could  not  be  admin- 
istered unless  they  also  have  the  posi- 
tions to  go  with  it,  and  this  would  pro- 
vide the  positions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Couch- 
lin) to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
star). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  shares  our  con- 
cern that  the  National  Driver  Register 
[NDR]  as  it  is  presently  configured  is 
not  as  effective  as  it  should  be.  Our 
view  is  that  it  ought  to  be  eliminated 
if  it  is  not  Improved. 

We  have  followed  with  interest  the 
gentleman's  bill  which  would  author- 
ize a  new  NDR  system  based  on  updat- 
ed technology.  We  believe  that  a  new 
system  which:  first,  meets  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Privacy  Act;  second,  is 
principally  funded  by  the  States;  and 
third,  provides  reasonable  assurance 
that  those  States  will  participate  in  a 
new  NDR  would  be  effective. 

I  would  urge  that  such  a  system  be 
given  favorable  consideration  by  the 
authorizing  committee.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  willing  to  recommend 
that  the  existing  system  be  continued 
another  year  to  provide  for  a  smooth 
transition.  However,  we  are  not  willing 
to  fund  the  current  system  ad  infini- 
tum. Unless  a  new  authorization  is 
forthcoming,  we  could  not  guarantee 
committee  support  for  the  program 
beyond  fiscal  year  1982. 

Consequently,  I  would  ask  that  the 
committee  of  the  House  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  sup- 
port the  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  his  statement  and  for  his  sup- 
port. I  think  the  gentleman  has  stated 
a  very  sound  position. 

The  National  Driver  Registration 
should  be  upgraded,  should  be  stream- 
lined and  modernized.  I  hope  that 
through  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
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portation  Committee  and  their  work 
on  the  highway  legislation  that  we  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  that  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  gentleman's 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  will 
mean  this  program  can  continue  to 
function. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
.  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  Americans  across 
the  country  saw  pictures  in  their  news- 
papers and  on  television  this  week  of 
President  Reagan  presenting  a  sym- 
bolic 5-foot  Federal  check  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
amount  of  $85  million.  What  many 
people  may  not  realize  is  that  that  $85 
million,  when  and  if  it  is  ever  actually 
paid  by  a  real  check  will  be  only  the 
first  down  payment  on  a  4-mile  length 
of  interstate  highway  in  New  York 
City  called  Westway.  The  total  cost 
will  be  somewhere  in  excess  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion and  perhaps  as  much  as  $5  billion 
by  the  time  construction  would  be 
completed  in  some  10  years. 

Many  people  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  have  been  urging  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York  to  apply 
under  the  interstate  transfer  grant 
program  for  a  trade-in  of  those 
moneys  for  mass  transit  purposes. 
Imagine,  spending  $2.3  billion  to  $5 
billion  for  4  miles  of  highway;  never  in 
history  has  such  extravagance  been 
proposed. 

My  reason  for  taking  the  well  at  this 
point  is  simply  to  alert  the  Members 
that  should  this  matter  proceed,  and  it 
is  still  in  the  courts  at  this  point,  we 
will  be  presenting  more  information 
about  this  project. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  commit- 
tees involved,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  administration  and 
the  President  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  desires  of 
the  mayor  and  the  Governor  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York,  since 
under  the  law  they  are  the  ones  who 
can  make  the  application  for  a  trade- 
in. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  highway  trust  fund  from 
which  this  particular  highway  would 
be  funded  has  run  a  deficit  for  the  last 
2  years.  These  are  the  first  deficits  in 
history. 

The  highway  trust  fund  currently 
has  some  $11.5  billion  committed  for 
interstate  highway  projects  across  the 
country.  It  has  a  current  balance  of 
about  $10.1  billion,  so  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable as  to  where  that  money  will 
be  coming  from  to  pay  for  this  and  all 


the  other  interstate  highway  pro- 
grams without  an  increase  in  the  gaso- 
line taxes. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  point  out 
that  the  mass  transit  system  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  in  a  very  serious 
condition  and  that  the  money  would 
be  best  spent  by  trading  in  the  inter- 
state highway  funds  for  mass  transit 
improvements. 

Again,  given  the  time  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity that  we  are  in,  given  the  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  moneys  and  the 
cutbacks  in  all  areas,  I  want  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  we  will 
be  presenting  information  as  we  go 
along  as  to  the  proper  and  appropriate 
utilization  of  these  moneys,  rather 
than  the  squandering  which  would 
take  place  if  the  present  plans  go 
through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

Hearing  none,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Operations  and  Research 

For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
traffic  and  highway  safety  and  functions 
under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (Public  Law  92-513.  as 
amended).  $85,876,000.  of  which  $27,185,300 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$39,664,700  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  $12,512,000  shaU  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  F^ind:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  $10,500,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  activities  at  the  Transpor- 
tation Systems  Center. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Are  we  on 
the  Panama  Canal  section?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httbbaro) 
wants  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
Clerk  read  "Panama  Canal." 

D  1400 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUBBARD 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments  relating  to  those 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  I>anama  Canal 
Commission.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  these  amendments  be  considered 
out  of  order  and  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  relate  is  as  follows: 

PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 
Operating  Expenses 
For  operating  expenses  necessary  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  including  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft; 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  of  the 
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Board:  operation  of  guide  services;  residence 
for  the  administrator;  contingencies  of  the 
administrator;  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  of- 
ficial reception  and  representation  expenses 
of  the  administrator;  and  to  employ  services 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  3109);  main- 
taining, improving,  and  altering  facilities  of 
other  United  States  Government  agencies  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  and  facilities  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  for 
Panama  Canal  Commission  use;  and  for 
payment  of  liabilities  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government  that 
were  pending  on  September  30,  1979.  or  that 
have  accrued  thereafter,  including  accounts 
payable  for  capital  projects.  $398,744,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion Fund:  Provided,  That  there  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation,  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion's capital  outlay  account  for  expenses 
incurred  for  supplies  and  services  provided 
for  capital  projects  and  funds  received  from 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Commission 
and/or  commercial  insurers  of  Commission 
employees  for  payment  to  other  United 
States  Government  agencies  for  expendi- 
tures made  for  services  provided  to  Commis- 
sion employees  and  their  dependents  by 
such  other  agencies:  Provided  further.  That 
to  the  extent  that  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
are  not  adequate  to  provide  the  amount  of 
budget  authority  provided  above,  the  Com- 
mission may  incur  obligations  in  advance  of 
adequate  receipts  in  the  Fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  By  Mr.  Hdbbard:  On 
page  27,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses of  the  Board"; 

On  page  27,  line  10,  strike  out  the  words 
"of  the  Administrator": 

On  page  27,  line  20,  after  the  comma  fol- 
lowing the  word  Provided,"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "That  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  section: 

"(1)  not  more  than  $272,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  operation  of  guide  services: 

"(2)  not  more  than  $60,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  a  residence  for 
the  Administrator,  including  staffing,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5913  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

"(3)  not  more  than  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  disbursement  by  the  Administrator 
for  employee  recreation  and  community 
projects; 

"(4)  not  more  than  $520,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  procurement  of  expert  and  consult- 
ant services  as  provided  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code: 

"(5)  not  more  than  $3,724,000  shall  be 
available  for  maintenance  and  alteration  of 
facilities  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  used  by  the  Commission,  of 
which  the  United  States  retains  use  pursu- 
ant to  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977 
and  related  agreements:  and 

"(6)  not  more  than  $50,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  of  the  supervisory  Board 
established  pursuant  to  section  1102  of 
Public  Law  96-70  (93  Stat.  456),  including 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 
Provided  further, ". 

On  page  28.  line  3.  change  the  colon  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  3 
and  all  of  lines  4  through  7. 

On  page  28,  line  20,  after  the  comma  fol- 
lowing the  words  "Provided,  That"  insert 
the  following:  "of  the  sums  referred  to  in 


this  paragraph,  not  more  than  the  following 
amounts  shall  be  available  for  the  following 
purposes: 

"(1)  for  transit  projects.  $13,764,000; 

"(2)  for  general  support  projects, 
$3,252,000; 

"(3)  for  utilities  projects,  $1,870,000;  and 

"(4)  for  quarters  improvement  projects: 
$880,000:  Provided  further:". 

On  page  28,  line  22,  change  the  colon  to  a 
period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  line 
22  and  all  of  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  29  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  In  their 
entirety. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendments  would  bring  the  appro- 
priations bill  H.R.  4209,  into  conformi- 
ty with  certain  limitations  provided  in 
the  Panama  Canal  authorization  bill. 
That  bill.  H.R.  2596.  was  reported  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  May  19.  and  is  expected 
to  come  to  the  floor  later  this  month. 
I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Panama 
Canal  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

First,  let  me  make  clear  that  my 
amendments  in  no  way  increase  spend- 
ing above  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  H.R. 
4209. 

My  amendments  do  several  things. 

First,  our  authorization  bill  lists  sev- 
eral specific  categories  of  spending 
and  then  sets  dollar  limits  for  each 
category.  Today's  appropriations  bill 
does  not  coincide  with  these  provisions 
of  the  authorization  bill.  In  some 
cases,  the  committee  report  accompa- 
nying H.R.  4209  mentions  these  cate- 
gories, but  even  here  the  dollar  limits 
are  not  always  the  same  as  those  in 
the  authorization  bill.  And.  of  course, 
report  recommendations  do  not  have 
the  same  force  as  specific  statutory 
language.  My  amendments  would  in- 
corporate into  the  appropriation  bill 
the  same  spending  limits  and  categor- 
ies approved  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Briefly,  the  categories  and  limits  in 
my  amendments  are: 

In  operating  expenses: 

For  guide  services.  $272,000; 

For  maintenance  and  staffing  the 
Administrator's  residence.  $60,000; 

For  employee  recreation,  $25,000; 

For  consultant  services.  $520,000; 

For  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses,  $25,000  (this  would 
include  entertainment); 

For  expenses  of  the  Supervisory 
Board,  $50,000;  and 

For  improvements  for  employee 
housing.  $3,724,000  (these  are  housing 
units  that  have  been  transferred  to 
the    Government    of    Panama,    but 


which  our  country  may  use  to  house 
the  decreasing  number  of  American 
citizens  employed  at  the  canal). 

In  capital  outlays: 

For  transit  projects.  $13,764,000; 

For  general  support  projects, 
$3,252,000; 

For  utilities  projects,  $1,870,000;  and 

For  quarters  Improvement  projects, 
$880,000. 

Next,  my  amendments  delete  word- 
ing which  would  let  the  Supervisory 
Board  spend  unlimited  money  from 
the  Commission's  general  operating 
budget  for  entertainment;  this  would 
be  over  and  above  the  existing  line- 
item  account  for  reception  and  repre- 
sentation, which  has  traditionally 
been  designed  to  cover  entertainment. 

Finally,  my  amendments  also  delete 
two  provisos  which  would  allow  the 
Commission  to  incur  obligations  in  ad- 
vance of  receipts  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  fimd.  These  provi- 
sos would  have  the  effect  of  exempt- 
ing the  Commission  from  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act,  although  the  act  is  not 
referred  to  by  name  or  by  citation. 
These  provisos  would  render  inoper- 
ative that  part  of  the  1979  Panama 
Canal  Act  which  limits  appropriations 
to  the  amoimt  of  canal  revenues  de- 
rived from  operation  of  the  canal  and 
paid  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  My 
amendment  will  make  sure  that  the 
canal's  operations  are  financed  solely 
by  funds  generated  by  tolls  and  other 
collected  revenues,  instead  of  being 
subsidized  by  tax  moneys.  Incidental- 
ly, diu-ing  the  authorization  process, 
our  committee  was  supplied  a  draft  au- 
thorization bill  containing  the  two 
provisos  in  question,  but  we  over- 
whelmingly rejected  them  when  we 
approved  H.R.  2956. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  find  these 
amendments  worthy  of  support.  I 
know  there  was  bipartisan  support  for 
them  when  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  incorporated 
them  in  the  authorization  bill.  There 
is  precedent  for  accepting  them  in  the 
appropriations  bill  because  last  year 
this  House  adopted  by  voice  vote  a 
very  similar  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered under  nearly  identical  circum- 
stances. I  recommend  that  we  adopt 
these  amendments  to  conform  the  ap- 
propriations bill  with  the  authoriza- 
tions bill.  By  doing  so  we  preserve  the 
close  congressional  oversight  we  con- 
templated and  endorsed  in  1979  when 
we  enacted  the  statutes  implementing 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Hubbard,  the  chairman  of 
the  Panama  Canal/OCS  Subcommit- 
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tee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

The  question  we  face  in  considering 
this  amendment  is,  are  we  or  are  we 
not  going  to  insist  on  financial  respon- 
sibility and  accountability  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds.  This 
is  particularly  crucial  because  of  the 
strategic  economic  and  military  impor- 
tance of  the  Panama  Canal. 

These  are  the  same  questions,  how- 
ever, we  have  faced  this  entire  Con- 
gress—through the  entire  budget  proc- 
ess we  have  responded  to  the  economic 
crisis  this  country  faces  and  to  our 
constituents  in  requesting  frugal  and 
responsible  fiscal  activity. 

The  differences  between  H.R.  4209 
and  the  amendment  imder  consider- 
ation is  not  the  dollar  amount  for  the 
total  appropriation,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  are  appropriated.  The 
amendment  requires  strict  account- 
ability for  the  expenditure  of  appro- 
priated funds.  That  is,  the  amendment 
provides  limitations  to  administrative 
expenditures  in  seven  categories,  and 
limitations  on  four  categories  of  cap- 
ital expenditures.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  prohibits  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  from  incurring  any 
debts  that  have  not  been  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress  by  requiring 
compliance  with  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act. 

H.R.  4209  simply  appropriates  funds 
in  three  categories  of  administrative 
expenses,  one  area  of  capital  expendi- 
ture, and  exempts  the  Commission 
from  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  without 
even  amending  that  act.  In  other 
words,  H.R.  4209  allows  funds  to  be 
shifted  to  any  category  of  expenditure 
at  the  whim  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Commission  and  allows  him  to 
incur  debts  prior  to  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  very 
issues  that  were  highly  contested  this 
year  during  the  markup  of  the  1982 
Panama  Canal  Authorization,  H.R. 
2596.  This  authorization  bill  contains 
language  almost  identical  to  the 
amendment  under  consideration. 

Last  year  we  faced  a  similar  situa- 
tion with  H.R.  7831,  the  1981  appro- 
priation bill  which  offered  a  lump-sum 
appropriation.  However,  an  amend- 
ment was  also  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the 
Panama  Canal/OCS  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  that  required  line  item 
limitations  on  expenditures. 

It  appears  obvious  that  last  year's 
and  this  year's  authorization  bill  more 
accurately  reflect  this  year's  congres- 
sional. Presidential,  and  public  budget- 
ary philosophy  than  does  the  appro- 
priation bill  we  are  considering  today. 

During  consideration  of  the  Panama 
Canal  authorization  this  year  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee the  argument  was  put  forward 
that  by  exempting  the  Commission 
from  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  it  would 


allow  any  excess  profits  accrued 
during  this  fiscal  year  to  be  expended 
on  canal  activities  rather  than  being 
turned  over  to  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment as  called  for  by  Public  Law 
96-70. 

That  is  a  fallacious  argument  since 
the  testimony  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission,  Gen- 
eral McCuUough,  and  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  Panama  Canal  activities 
clearly  show  that  our  concern  is  not 
what  to  do  with  any  excess  profits,  but 
rather  how  we  can  limit  the  deficit 
that  is  obviously  going  to  occur. 

It  was  also  argued  that  there  should 
be  no  $25,000  limitation  on  entertain- 
ment expenses  by  the  Commission. 
The  fact  is  the  GAO  report  requested 
by  Chairman  Jones  and  being  held  up 
by  the  Commission  will  show  that  the 
Commission  has  already  overspent  its 
entertainment  budget  for  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  H.R.  4209 
contains  a  limitation  on  entertainment 
for  the  Administrator  of  $25,000  but 
has  an  open-ended  authority  for  enter- 
tainment for  the  Commission.  The 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  contains  the  same  language 
as  the  authorization  bill  and  limits  the 
total  expenditure  for  entertainment  to 
$25,000. 

Another  argument  against  line  item 
limitations  was  that  $60,000  was  not 
enough  money  for  the  Administrator's 
residence.  You  will  find  this  very  in- 
teresting in  that  the  request  of  the 
Commission  was  $127,000.  It  would 
appear  that  this  figure  alone  explains 
one  of  the  reasons  that  line  item  limi- 
tations are  necessary  since  this  year's 
budget  request  for  roughly  the  same 
items  for  the  Vice  President's  resi- 
dence was  $125,000.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  the  GAO  report  I 
have  just  referred  to  will  show  that 
the  actual  expenditure  for  the  Admin- 
istrator's residence  in  1980  was  well 
over  $200,000. 

I  feel  that  H.R.  4209  was  reported  in 
disregard  for  the  authorization  proc- 
ess since  it  represents  the  view  of  the 
small  minority  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, and  was  reported  a  full  2 
months  after  the  authorization  bill 
was  reported  by  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  article  3  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  calls  for,  among 
other  things,  the  creation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  with  a 
board  of  nine  members— five  Ameri- 
cans and  four  Panamanians— to  super- 
vise the  operations  of  the  canal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress was  Public  Law  96-70,  the  law 
implementing  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty. 

In  fulfilling  our  responsibilities 
imder  the  treaty,  we  have  attempted 
to  keep  track  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  Commission,  the  activities  of  the 
Supervisory  Board,  and  the  activities 


of  the  Administrator.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
success,  which  is  a  major  reason  for 
the  need  for  this  amendment. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Congress,  as  well  as  this  administra- 
tion, maintain  a  close  watch  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion not  only  to  fulfill  our  oversight 
responsibilities,  but  because  of  the  po- 
tentially volatile  situation  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HtTBBARD)  will  accomplish 
these  goals. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Panama 
Canal/OCS  Subconunittee.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Jones.  The  piupose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  conform  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  funding  language 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Appropriation  bill,  H.R.  4209,  with 
that  in  the  1982  Panama  Canal  Au- 
thorization bill.  H.R.  2596,  reported  by 
our  committee  on  May  19,  1981. 

The  conference  report  on  last  year's 
Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
priation (Public  Law  96-400)  specified 
the  appropriate  authorizing  commit- 
tees should  review  the  matter  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission's  incurring 
obligations  in  advance  of  receipts  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Fimd. 

The  Panama  Canal/OCS  Subcom- 
mittee did  review  this  matter  this 
year.  We  overwhelmingly  rejected  al- 
lowing the  incurrence  of  obligations  in 
advance  of  receipts  in  the  Commission 
Fund  because  it  violates  the  Antidefi- 
ciency  Act  which  applies  to  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Our  committee's 
support  for  spending  accountability  is 
reflected  in  H.R.  2596,  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Panama  Canal  Commission  au- 
thorization which  is  awaiting  House 
floor  action. 

Moreover,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee's  approach  is 
supported  by  a  recent  GAO  report  of 
August  5,  1981  (ID-81-57)  which  found 
the  Commission  in  near  violation  of 
the  Antideficiency  Act.  For  example, 
GAO  found  travel  expenses  alone  in- 
creased over  240  percent  above  the 
preceding  12-month  period  in  the  first 
6  months  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Thus,  it  is  deeply  disturbing  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  Appropria- 
tion provided  in  H.R.  4209  before  us 
today  not  only  provides  great  latitude 
in  spending,  but  it  runs  counter  to  the 
Antideficiency  Act  by  providing  the 
Commission  may  incur  obligations  in 
advance  of  adequate  receipts  in  the 
Fund. 
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Obviously  we  need  spending  limits, 
and  adoption  of  the  Jones  amendment 
will  provide  them. 

It  would  incorporate  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  the  same  seven  specific 
limitations  on  spending  for  operating 
expenses  as  are  found  in  H.R.  2596.  It 
would  also  specify  four  areas  for  cap- 
ital spending.  Each  of  those  $11  limits 
is  consistent  with  the  budget  and  con- 
sistent with  the  dollar  amounts  includ- 
ed in  testimony  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
before  our  subcommittee.  It  would 
also  assure  compliance  with  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act. 

Without  the  Jones  amendment,  this 
appropriation  amounts  to  a  blank 
check  representing  total  abdication  of 
Congress  responsibility  to  oversee  the 
Canal  and  assure  it  is  operated  at  no 
additional  expense  to  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
er. 

The  language  in  H.R.  4209  as  report- 
ed runs  totally  counter  to  the  will  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  which  has  primary  juris- 
diction over  the  activities  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  for  the  Jones  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  amendment  to  assure  ac- 
countability and  spending  restraint.  It 
merits  this  body's  support. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
side  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendments.  As  he  so  clearly  said, 
they  basically  relate  to  placing  the 
language  which  is  in  our  committee 
report  within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  It 
does  not  change  the  figures  and  fol- 
lows the  current  law.  More  important- 
ly, it  does  the  same  thing  that  we  did 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  Appropriations 
Act.  We  would  have  no  objections  to 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendments 
on  this  side,  and  we  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
learned  years  ago  as  an  attorney  in 
the  courtroom  that  when  you  had 
your  case  won,  you  best  not  argue  it 
too  much  longer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BENJAMIN 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Benjamin:  On 
page  29,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$13,000,000". 


Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  changes 
the  USRA  appropriation  from  $1  to 
$13  million.  The  original  appropriation 
was  set  at  the  reconciliation  level  that 
was  passed  by  the  House.  When  the 
reconciliation  bill  emerged  from  con- 
ference and  there  were  certain  things 
done  for  the  continuation  of  Conrail, 
that  figure  became  $13  million.  As  a 
consequence,  we  ask  that  the  USRA 
appropriation  be  the  same  as  provided 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act  so  that  the 
USRA  may  discharge  its  duties  under 
the  procedures  of  that  act.  There  is 
room  within  the  budget  pursuant  to 
the  earlier  amendments  that  would  ac- 
commodate this. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  chairman 
in  this.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  USRA  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY 

ASSOCIATION 

Administrative  Expenses 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
enable  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  its  functions  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended,  $1,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses. 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
planning  or  execution  of  programs,  the  total 
obligations  for  which  are  in  excess  of 
$77,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  "State 
and  Community  Highway  Safety":  Provid- 
ed, That  none  of  the  funds  under  State  and 
Community  Highway  Safety  shall  be  used 
for  construction,  rehabilitation  or  remodel- 
ing costs  or  for  office  furnishings  and  fix- 
tures for  State,  local,  or  private  buildings  or 
structures. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard:  Page 
30,  line  12.  strike  out  "$77,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  therof  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  bill  would  limit  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  for  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  to  $77  million. 
This  section  impacts  on  a  provision  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  which  created  contract  authority 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  to  administer 
section  402  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act. 
Section  1107  of  the  Reconciliation  Act 


created  $100  million  in  contract  au- 
thority for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  including  $20  million  per  year 
for  55-mile-per-hour  enforcement. 
This  is  a  form  of  spending  authority 
which  is  under  the  primary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  because 
the  contractual  obligations  are  sup- 
ported by  the  highway  trust  fund.  Sec- 
tion 1107  also  imposes  a  limitation  on 
obligations  of  $100  million  on  the 
NHTSA  expenditure  of  these  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1982,  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  fiscal  year  1984.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation included  this  provision  in 
the  reconciliation  package  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Gramm-Latta  re- 
quirements. 

My  amendment  simply  strikes  out 
the  $77  million  amount  in  the  bill  and 
substitutes  the  Gramm-Latta  amount 
of  $100  million.  Although  this  would 
increase  next  year's  obligational  au- 
thority by  $23  million,  the  Members 
should  be  aware  that  other  transpor- 
tation progrrams  were  cut  drastically  in 
the  Gramm-Latta  process  to  make 
room  for  these  levels.  As  the  Members 
may  know,  this  Member  is  not  a  lead- 
ing advocate  of  reconciliation.  Not- 
withstanding that  fact,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
achieved  the  fullest  substantive  com- 
pliance with  reconciliation  directives. 

As  the  conmiittee  which  has  preemi- 
nent Jurisdiction  over  highway  safety 
contract  authority,  and,  which  has 
made  the  other  cuts  that  allow  for  this 
$100  million,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  considers 
this  a  simple  conforming  amendment. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  language 
in  section  1107(b)  of  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  the  limitation  in  that  subsec- 
tion would  probably  take  precedence 
over  the  language  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  is  why  this  represents  a 
conforming  amendment,  and  should 
not  generate  any  significant  controver- 
sy. Although  section  304  would  be  a 
subsequent  enactment  to  section  1107 
of  the  Reconciliation  Act,  subsection 
(b)'s  obligation  limitation  language 
begins  with  the  phrase  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,"  which 
would  then  produce  the  result  of 
having  the  Reconciliation  Act  provi- 
sion take  precedence  over  this  appro- 
priation measure  with  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  NHTSA  highway  safety 
obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  consid- 
ered as  outlay  money,  but  we  would 
like  to  state  that  it  is  only  an  obliga- 
tion ceiling  and  it  is  only  an  obligation 
ceiling  Involving  highway  trust  fund 
money.  So  it  would  not  in  any  way  in- 
dicate additional  taxpayer  money 
which  must  be  collected  in  order  to 
provide  for  better  safety  on  our  high- 
ways. It  is  money  that  has  been  col- 
lected, is  being  collected,  by  the  people 
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who  use  the  highways,  who  deserve  to 
have  these  safety  provisions,  and  it  is 
money  that  will  come  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

In  meeting  the  reconciliation  re- 
quirements, in  fact  going  beyond 
them,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  forced 
to  cut  highway  safety  programs  in  this 
Nation  by  a  higher  percentage  than 
anything  else  in  transportation— $100 
million  was  in  the  Democratic  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  It  was  in  the  Republican 
reconciliation  bill  which  was  support- 
ed by  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

All  we  are  asking  is  to  have  this  con- 
forming amendment  to  comply  with 
that. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  I  have  heard  from 
many  States  and  I  have  heard  from 
the  head  of  the  chiefs  of  police.  I  have 
heard  from  the  safety  representatives 
of  the  States.  I  have  heard  from  the 
Governors  of  many  States,  to  name 
just  a  few.  not  only  from  the  safest 
State  in  the  Nation,  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  but  from  New  York, 
Maryland.  Iowa.  Ohio.  North  Carolina. 
New  Hampshire.  Utah.  Alaska.  Louisi- 
ana. Maine.  Massachusetts.  Wyoming. 
Missouri.  Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Dela- 
ware. California,  and  Michigan,  just  to 
name  a  few.  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  conMnittee  and  the  chairman  will 
accept  this  conforming  amendment. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benja- 
min) if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nuin  from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  right.  There 
was  considerable  testimony  during  the 
time  that  we  entertained  public  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  this  program.  The 
$77  million  in  the  House  bill  was  the 
level  requested  by  the  President.  How- 
ever, through  the  process  of  reconcili- 
ation the  amount  was  increased  to 
$100  million. 

As  the  gentleman  has  stated,  it  is  no 
increase  in  budget  authority.  The 
moneys  do  come  from  the  trust  fund 
which  is  supported  by  the  highway 
users,  not  the  general  fund. 

This  side  is  supportive  of  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  and  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  head  of  the  State  police  of 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  is 
the  safest  State  in  the  Nation,  says 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  save 
the  lives  that  they  have  without  this 
limited  Federal  input.  To  be  able  to 
help  them  save  lives  in  my  own  State, 
and  in  other  States,  I  just  hope  that 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.   I  think  we  should 


emphasize  that  this  amendment 
simply  conforms  to  the  provisions  re- 
garding the  obligation  ceiling  for  the 
State  and  community  highway  safety 
programs  to  the  levels  established  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  That 
is  all  this  does.  To  say  at  this  point 
that  we  want  to  reduce  the  funding 
for  highway  safety,  which  already  was 
approved  in  reconciliation.  I  believe 
would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  have  just  completed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Labor  Day  weekend.  We  are 
told  that  the  number  of  fatalities, 
highway  deaths,  over  this  recent  week- 
end is  probably,  when  the  count  is  fi- 
nally tallied,  going  to  exceed  700 
people.  Indeed,  that  is  a  figure  higher 
than  previous  Labor  Day  weekends. 
We  are  told  further,  on  an  annual 
basis,  when  you  look  at  the  annual  fa- 
talities on  the  Nation's  highways,  we 
see  it  creeping  up  beyond  the  50.000 
death  level,  approaching  over  the  next 
few  years,  based  on  the  trend  back  to 
that  all-time  high.  56,000  deaths.  It 
seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  we  are 
within  budget— and  I  emphasize  that— 
so  long  as  we  are  within  budget,  as  we 
are  here,  we  should  not  further  strip 
funding  for  highway  safety.  It  is  the 
wrong  time,  it  is  the  wrong  program  to 
further  cut.  So  long  as  we  are  within 
budget,  recognizing  the  fatalities,  rec- 
ognizing 2  million  Americans  will  be 
seriously  injured  this  year  in  highway 
accidents,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  make  every  effort  possible  to 
preserve  funding  for  highway  safety. 

We  are  talking  about  saving  lives. 
We  are  talking  about  stopping  acci- 
dents. For  that  reason,  and  because 
this  is  within  budget,  I  would  urge  the 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  What  do  they  use 
the  money  for?  Am  I  ^correctly  in- 
formed that  not  one  penny  of  this 
goes  for  salaries:  that  it  is  all  for 
equipment?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  cannot  say  that 
not  one  penny  goes  for  salaries.  But 
the  vast  bulk,  if  not  all,  goes  to  pro- 
vide for  promoting  highway  safety  at 
the  State  and  at  the  community  level. 
Now.  I  believe  some  of  the  funding.  I 
would  say  in  all  probability,  does  go  to 
State  police. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  You  mean  for  sala- 
ries? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Under  the  existing 
law,  funds  could  go  for  salaries.  Of 
course,  a  significant  amount  does  go 
for  items  other  than  salaries.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  administration  has 
come  out— which  I  assume  the  gentle- 
woman is  talking  to— with  the  idea 
that  that  ought  to  be  a  State  responsi- 


bility. That  is  the  administration's  po- 
sition. So  I  would  presume  that  they 
would  want  none  of  this  money  to  go 
for  salaries.  It  is  not  legally  prohibited 
at  this  time.  I  understand  that  it  is  the 
position  of  the  administration  to  try  to 
avoid  paying  salaries.  Obviously,  these 
funds  will  have  to  support  salaries. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  see.  There  is 
nothing  about  that  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  No,  it  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  would  like  to  clar- 
ify my  understanding  of  it.  As  I  under- 
stood the  $100  million.  $20  million  was 
going  to  go  to  enforce  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit. 

D  1415 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  that  also.  As  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  as  the  author  of  that  I  am 
very,  very  much  supportive  of  it.  The 
legislation  which  was  written  by  the 
full  committee,  title  XI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act,  does  have  the 
$100  million  and  does  provide  that  $20 
million  of  that  go  for  55.  However,  of 
the  $77  million  we  are  talking  about 
now.  we  want  to  raise  to  the  $100  mil- 
lion. $62  million  of  that  is  past  years' 
money  which  would  not  t>e  subject  to 
the  $20  million  set-aside  for  55  en- 
forcement. 

I  myself  would  hope  that  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  of  what  we  have 
would  go  for  55.  but  as  I  say.  $62  mil- 
lion of  it  being  past  years'  money 
would  not  be  mandated  for  55. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  have  two  more 
questions,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  One.  what  happens  to  the  rest 
of  it.  the  rest  of  the  money  if  you  have 
$20  million 

Mr.  HOWARD.  They  have  informa- 
tional programs,  educational  pro- 
grams, so  many  programs.  I  am  not 
certain  where  each  one  will  go,  but 
even  starting  with  elementary  school 
programs  of  education  on  how  to 
teach  young  children  how  to  cross  the 
street  and  when  not  to  cross  the 
street,  has  to  do  with  highway  safety. 
So,  there  are  a  great  number  of  pro- 
grams that  have  been  most  effective, 
and  of  course  we  do  have  a  limited 
Federal  input,  but  that  is  felt  to  be 
very  important  at  this  time.  This  pro- 
gram on  highway  safety,  which  has 
Ijeen  so  effective,  has  been  cut  from 
$225  million  to  an  overall  reconcilia- 
tion figure  of  $110  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Fenwick  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shuster 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  the  gentleman 
says  that  this  comes  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  funds? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes. 
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Mrs.  FENWICK.  Does  that  mean,  in 
other  words,  this  will  not  be  an  extra 
expense  on  the  American  public? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  brings  that 
up.  This  is  highway  trust  fund  money. 
It  is  money  continually  being  collected 
from  the  users  of  the  highways.  It  will 
in  no  way  require  additional  taxing  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  do  so  with  great  reluc- 
tance in  opposing  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Jersey  and  by 
my  very  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  do 
oppose  the  amendment  on  two 
grounds. 

First,  there  is  a  tendency  to  say  that 
if  you  are  spending  highway  trust 
fund  money  or  increasing  obligational 
ceilings,  you  are  not  really  spending 
money  because  the  money  is  there. 
However,  this  involves  outlays,  the 
very  problems  about  which  OMB  is 
concerned,  the  President  is  concerned, 
and  we  are  concerned.  No  matter  how 
you  look  at  it,  this  extra  money,  we 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  it.  We 
borrow  at  high  interest  rates,  increas- 
ing inflation,  and  so  there  is  money  in- 
volved here  in  the  form  of  outlays. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
my  friend  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  sure  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia knows  that  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  there  is  a  balance  today  of  over 
$12  billion,  and  while  it  is  true  that 
that  balance  of  $12  billion  can  be  used 
to  help  fund  the  deficit  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  indeed  that  money  there  is 
precisely,  legally  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted to  programs  such  as  these.  So, 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  having  to  go  out 
and  borrow  money  for  this  program. 
There  are  $12  billion  in  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  gentleman 
makes  my  point  very  exactly.  Yes, 
there  are  $12  billion  earmarked  in  the 
trust  fund,  but  that  is  not  cash  in  the 
bank.  We  still  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow  the  money  every  time  we  make 
an  outlay  that  is  in  excess  of  revenues 
coming  into  the  Federal  Government 
overall.  So,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  this  affects  outlays  and 
creates  additional  outlays. 

The  second  basic  objection  I  have  to 
this  amendment  is  that  a  substantial 
part  of  it  does  go  for  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  enforcement.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  law  says  that 
the  speed  limit  is  55  miles  an  hour, 
that  the  States  and  communities 
should  enforce  that  law.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  enforce  other  laws 
and  they  do  not  require  such  funds  for 
it.  I  feel  that  program  is  not  one  that 


should  be  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  States  should  enforce 
the  laws  themselves. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  promotion  of  highway 
safety  is  a  valid,  vital,  and  necessary 
Federal  undertaking;  one  that  should 
be  supported;  and  one  that  should  be 
supported  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
funding. 

One  might  conceivably  ask.  "What  is 
a  sufficient  amount."  I  do  not  enjoy 
the  trite  games  of  those  who  attempt 
to  place  a  price  tag  on  the  value  of 
human  life.  But  I  do  note  that  the 
highway  death  toll  in  this  country 
reached  about  53,000  last  year.  This 
constitutes  the  greatest  amount  of 
roadway  carnage  that  has  occurred  in 
a  single  year  since  1973.  And  for  the 
fourth  straight  year,  in  1980  the 
amount  of  deaths  per  100  million  vehi- 
cle miles  increased.  Based  on  current 
trends,  each  person  bom  this  year  can 
expect  to  be  involved  in  a  crash  every 
10  years.  One  in  sixty  will  be  killed, 
and  1  in  20  will  be  seriously  injured. 

How  is  it  proposed  that  we  react  to 
these  tragic  figures?  And  let  me  say. 
these  are  more  than  just  figures.  If 
you  could  read  the  letters  from  the 
families  of  people  who  lost  loved  ones 
in  traffic  accidents,  you  would  see  and 
feel  the  anguish  behind  these  tragic 
totals. 

And  yet,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
funding  for  the  NHTSA  section  402 
program  be  slashed  from  $225  million 
to  $77  million.  As  part  of  the  reconcil- 
liation  conference  report,  we  con- 
vinced our  Senate  colleague  to  in- 
crease the  budget  figure  to  $100  mil- 
lion, with  $20  million  set  aside  for  55 
enforcement.  To  do  this,  frankly,  we 
had  to  trade  away  things  from  other 
programs  under  our  committee's  juris- 
diction that  we  will  not  get  back.  But 
it  was  that  important  to  us  that  some 
semblance  of  reason  be  maintained 
with  respect  to  this  important  pro- 
gram. So,  as  I  say,  we  had  a  $100  mil- 
lion obligation  ceiling  imposed  on  sec- 
tion 402.  I  am  not  claiming  this  as  a 
victory  which  must  be  protected 
today,  though.  It  is  not  a  victory  when 
53,000  people  die  on  the  roads,  and  an 
important  highway  safety  program  is 
cut  by  more  than  half. 

What  I  am  asking,  is  that  we  all 
stand  together,  collectively  and  as  in- 
dividuals, and  say  that  53,000  people 
dead  is  enough.  And  that  $77  million  is 
not  enough. 

There  are  those  who  question  the 
merits  of  the  section  402  program. 
Like  any  Government  program,  it  is 
not  perfect.  And  though  we  know  it 
can  never  be  made  perfect,  we  are 
working  to  improve  it.  The  types  of 


projects  funded  under  this  program 
will  be  more  greatly  restricted  in  the 
future. 

But  let  me  say  this:  section  402  has 
been  successful  in  the  past.  In  1966, 
when  the  Highway  Safety  Act  was  en- 
acted, the  fatality  rate  per  100  million 
miles  was  5.48.  Although  the  rate  has 
increased  the  past  few  years,  since  the 
benchmark  year  of  1966  we  have  seen 
a  marked  decline.  During  hearings  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  year,  we  were  told 
that,  had  the  1966  level  remained 
static,  there  would  have  been  30,000 
more  deaths  in  1979  than  there  actual- 
ly were.  Let  me  repeat  that;  30,000 
deaths  were  prevented  in  1  year  alone. 
And  it  is  suggested  that  the  funding 
for  this  program  be  cut  by  two-thirds. 
We  are  saying  today;  don't  let  this 
happen. 

To  be  sure,  the  program  will  be  cut. 
I  have  already  played  a  part  in  acqui- 
escing to  that.  If  the  amendment 
which  is  on  the  floor  is  adopted,  fund- 
ing levels  in  the  reconciliation  bill  will 
be  restored,  and  I  remind  you  once 
again  that  those  levels  already  consti- 
tute a  tremendous  cut;  from  $225  mil- 
lion to  $100  million.  We  do  not  need  to 
cut  that  level  any  further.  We  do  need 
to  try  and  protect  the  health,  the 
safety,  and  the  very  lives  of  our 
friends,  our  loved  ones,  our  constitu- 
ents, and  total  strangers  who  travel  on 
the  Nation's  highways.  The  section 
402  has  been  proven  to  do  this;  saving 
30.000  lives  a  year. 

So.  at  a  time  when  the  highway 
death  rate  is  going  up.  I  ask  all  our 
colleagues'  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard).  As  has  been  stated  by 
previous  speaker  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  we  need  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram, as  Mr.  Anderson  stated,  was  cut 
more  than  50  precent. 

Again,  placing  emphasis  on  what  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shu- 
STER)  has  stated,  this  amendment 
simply  conforms  to  the  provisions  re- 
garding the  obligational  ceiling  for  the 
State  and  community  highway  safety 
programs  to  the  levels  established  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  So,  the  substantial  provision  has 
already  been  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees, both  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronmental and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  we  can  add  to  that  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  during  that 
very  extensive  and  comprehensive  rec- 
onciliation process. 
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So.  in  order  to  maintain  consistency 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  and  urge  that  it  be  ac- 
cepted by  my  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benja- 
min). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
committee's  attention  a  serious  bridge 
problem  in  my  congressional  district- 
actually,  my  district  and  Congressman 
Shuster's  district.  The  bridge  con- 
nects our  two  districts.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  Bainbridge  Street  Bridge, 
designated  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  North- 
umberland County,  L.  R.  25,  STA. 
12-K. 

The  Bainbridge  Street  Bridge  was 
constructed  in  1928  and  today  is  func- 
tionally inadequate  and  unsafe.  It  is 
too  narrow  and  does  not  have  enough 
lanes  to  satisfy  either  the  present  or 
future  traffic  needs.  The  Peruisylvania 
Department  of  Transportation  reports 
that  the  bridge's  condition  was  associ- 
ated with  no  fewer  than  15  accidents 
1978  through  1980. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation  reports  that  there  are 
section  losses  from  corrosion  in  excess 
of  25  percent  on  the  bottom  flange 
angles,  the  angles  attached  to  the 
girder  web  to  support  the  edge  of  the 
deck  and  slabs  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  girder  web.  From  a  structiu-al 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  severe  condi- 
tion. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Transportation  also  reports  that  most 
of  the  transverse  web  stiffeners  and 
floorbeam  attachment  brackets  have 
sustained  traffic  damage  and  are  bent. 
The  reinforced  concrete  deck  is  trans- 
versely cracked  and  spalling,  patching 
is  a  continued  need.  The  reinforced 
concrete  sidewalk  is  heavily  spalled 
and  is  deteriorating  rapidly.  Under- 
scour  is  a  problem  during  periods  of 
abnormally  high  flows  in  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  The  floods  associated 
with  Agnes  in  1972  and  Eloise  in  1975 
cause  severe  underscouring.  Finally, 
the  Peruisylvania  Department  of 
Transportation  reports  that  the  Bain- 
bridge Street  Bridge  problems  has  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  industry  from  the 
Sunbury,  Pa.  area. 

Mr.  chairman,  a  letter  from  the 
Peruisylvania  Department  of  Trans- 
portation dated  September  3  notes 
that— 

'Even  if  the  planning  for  the  new  bridge 
gets  underway  very  soon,  •  *  •  it  will  be  up 
to  8  years  until  the  new  bridge  can  be 
opened  to  traffic.  During  this  period,  the  ex- 
isting bridge's  inadequacies  and  deficiencies 


will  become  more  and  more  severe  and  intol- 
erable. 

The  cost  to  replace  the  existing 
bridge  is  estimated  at  $16.5  million. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  understand  the 
Bainbridge  Street  Bridge  has  a  suffi- 
ciency rating  of  less  than  50  and  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Transportation  for 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  the  discretion- 
ary bridge  program. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  That  is  correct.  The 
sufficiency  rating  is  47  and  the  Gover- 
nor has  submitted  the  bridge  as  a  can- 
didate for  discretionary  planning.  Un- 
fortunately, the  subcommittee  already 
had  completed  its  deliberations  when 
the  Bainbridge  Street  request  was 
made  by  the  State  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  The  discretionary 
bridge  program  was  established  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  States 
with  major  bridge  problems  and  Perm- 
sylvania  certainly  faces  serious  bridge 
problems.  The  authorizing  committee, 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  also  rec- 
ommended that  discretionary  funding 
be  reserved  for  major  bridge  projects— 
for  those  costing  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion. The  Bainbridge  Street  Bridge 
qualifies  in  this  regard  and  I  certainly 
would  urge  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  give  this  bridge  priority  con- 
sideration. 
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Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  subcommittee  chairman  for  his 
consideration  and  for  his  colloquy,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, if  I  may. 

Aside  from  my  already-stated  con- 
cern about  the  level  of  funding  for  the 
Nation's  highway  safety  program,  I 
am  also  alarmed  by  the  apparent  re- 
luctance of  the  administration  and  the 
committee  to  commit  funds  for  the  bi- 
cycle safety  and  pedestrian  safety  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  report  suggests  that 
about  80  percent  of  the  amount  be  al- 
located among  four  safety  programs, 
leaving  only  10.4  percent  for  other  eli- 
gible areas.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  upon  looking  into  this 
matter,  has  recommended  that  bicycle 
safety  and  pedestrian  safety  programs 
be  accorded  priority  status  along  with 
the  four  programs  mentioned  in  the 
committee  report. 

Based  upon  information  with  which 
I  have  been  provided,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  action  appears  to 
make  sense.  A  study  prepared  by  De- 
partment of  Transportation  officials, 
and  reported  in  Traffic  Quarterly, 
would  indicate  that  in  a  ranking  of  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  highway  safety 


countermeasures,  bicycle  and  pedestri- 
an safety  programs  are  among  the 
most  cost  effective,  far  exceeding  the 
effectiveness  of  alcohol  safety  and 
emergency  medical  service  programs. 

And  yet,  I  have  been  told  State  high- 
way  safety  officials  are  hearing  from 
NHTSA  that  bicycle  and  pedestrian 
safety  programs  would  not  be  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  so  should  be 
dropped  from  State  plans.  I  am  most 
distressed  at  hearing  this. 

I  am  distressed  because  I  know  that 
of  the  53,000  highway  deaths  last 
year,  9,800  resulted  from  collisions 
with  pedestrians  and'  another  1,300 
from  collisions  with  bicycles  and  other 
pedaled  vehicles. 

My  purpose  in  rising,  then,  is  simply 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  body  of 
support  in  the  House  for  the  funding 
of  bicycle  and  pedestrian  safety  pro- 
grams by  NHTSA,  and  that  I  for  one 
would  be  most  disappointed  if  some 
such  funding  is  not  forthcoming. 

The  reconciliation  bill  which  has 
been  signed  into  law  calls  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  study  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  various  highway  safety 
standards  and  to  begin  funding  those 
which  fare  best  under  their  study, 
pending  possible  review  by  Congress. 
We  must  wait  until  that  study  is  com- 
pleted before  any  conclusions  are 
reached  as  to  the  advisability  of  which 
programs  are  funded,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  committee  is  a  bit  premature 
in  reaching  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  comment  on  that  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  all 
types  of  Federal  and  State  programs 
on  pedestrian  safety  independent  of 
Federal  programs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  refer  to  bicycle 
and  pedestrian  programs. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  And  the  informa- 
tion we  received  is  that  $45  million  per 
year  is  available  from  the  regular  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  for  these  projects. 
So  there  is  money  in  the  bill,  but  the 
determination  must  be  made  by  the 
States  and  local  commiuiities. 

The  gentleman's  committee  actually 
chastised  this  subcommittee  earlier  in 
the  proceedings  today  for  attempting 
to  determine  where  the  money  is  to  be 
placed.  So,  consequently  in  these 
larger  funds  there  is  money  for  both 
bicycle  and  pedestrian  use  and  for 
safety  programs,  and  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  subcommittee  to  go  fur- 
ther other  than  to  say  that  we  share 
the  gentleman's  concern,  but  it  is  not 
our  intent  to  specify  what  the  States 
and  local  communities  will  decide  to 
do  with  these  funds,  including  the  402 
funds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  stated.  State  highway  offi- 
cials are  hearing  from  NHTSA  that  bi- 
cycle and  pedestrian  safety  programs 
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will  not  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  so  they  are  saying  that  these 
should  be  dropped  from  the  State 
plans.  Is  that  the  chain  of  events? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
can  check  on  that.  That  direction  has 
not  come  out  of  this  subcommittee. 
We  have  been  very  receptive  to  them 
and  have  helped  in  the  very  larger 
scale  programs,  but  we  have  not  made 
assigned  categories  by  saying  this  is 
available  in  the  overall  funding  of 
safety  programs. 

We  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's contention  that  this  should  be  a 
high  priority.  We  are  not  aware  of 
whatever  thought  process  has  been  de- 
veloped or  has  been  suggested  to  some- 
one that  there  not  be  funding  in  1982, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  is  true.  We 
did  not  certainly  make  the  directives 
ourselves. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Benjamin). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982  shall  not  exceed  $8,200,000,000.  This 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for 
emergency  relief  under  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  or  projects  covered 
under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
Utlon  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  or  any  ongo- 
ing emergency  project  for  replacement  or 
rehabilitation  of  a  bridge  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  which  is  obligated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  under  section  144 
of  title  23.  No  obligation  constraints  shall  be 
placed  upon  any  ongoing  emergency  project 
carried  our  under  section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  section  147  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  of  upon  any  ongoing  emergency 
project  for  replacement  or  rehabilitation  of 
a  bridge  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
which  is  obligated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  144  of  title  23. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  distribute  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  subsection  (a)  by  allocation 
In  the  ratio  which  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  are  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  to  each  State  for 
fiscal  year  1982  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction which  are  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1981,  no  State  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b). 
and  the  total  of  all  State  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  States 
under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
State,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  a 
State  indicates  its  intention  to  lapse  sums 


apportioned  under  section  104(b)(SKA)  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(2)  after  August  1,  1982.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  SUte  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1982 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1982:  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  forest  high- 
ways. 

AMENDMnrr  OPTKHKD  by  MR.  BENJAMIN 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Benjamin:  On 
page  33.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  4  on  page  35  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982  shall  not  exceed  $8,200,000,000.  This 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for 
emergency  relief  under  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  or  projects  covered 
under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  No  obligation 
constraints  shall  be  placed  upon  any  ongo- 
ing emergency  project  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 125  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or 
section  147  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  distribute  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  subsection  (a)  by  allocation 
in  the  ratio  which  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  are  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  constmction  which  are 
apportioned  to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31,  1981,  no  State  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b), 
and  the  total  of  all  State  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  States 
under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  <b)  and 
(c),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  to  a  State,  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  a  State  indicates 
Its  intention  to  lapse  sums  apportioned 
under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code: 

(2)  after  August  1,  1982,  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  that  fiscal  year 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  that 
fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  forest  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  conforms  the  limi- 
tation on  obligations  for  Federal-aid 
highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction programs  for  fiscal  year  1982 
to  the  budget  reconciliation  bill.  It 
makes  no  change  in  the  $8.2  billion 
level  included  in  the  committee  bill, 
only  in  the  distribution  formula  con- 
tained in  the  reported  committee  bill. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  con- 
forms section  310  precisely  to  the  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  support  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  acceptable  to  this  side. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  321.  The  weeks  of  June  13  through 
July  4,  1982,  are  designated  as  "National 
Clean-up  and  Flag-up  America's  Highways 
Weeks",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  period  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERTEL 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ertel:  Page  38 
after  line  15  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

Sec.  322.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
the  Act  to  any  Department  or  Agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per- 
sonal cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
Department  or  Agency,  excluding  those  po- 
sitions from  this  provision  which  serve  dual 
roles  pertaining  to  a  security  or  law  enforce- 
ment function. 

Sec.  323.  Except  for  security  mission  auto- 
mobiles, none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  to  any  Department  or  Agency  shadl  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  procure  passenger 
automobiles  as  defined  In  15  U.S.C.  2001 
with  an  EPA  estimated  miles  per  gallon  av- 
erage of  less  than  22  miles  per  gallon. 

Mr.  ERTEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record,  since  I  have  provided  copies 
at  both  tables. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  same  amendment  I  have  offered 
on  all  the  other  appropriation  bills.  It 
merely  stops  the  practice  of  having 
private-type  services  provided  to 
people  within  the  respective  depart- 
ments by  persons  such  as  cooks,  chauf- 
feurs, or  personal  servants. 

More  importantly  than  that,  the 
amendment  contains  the  language 
that  the  automobiles  which  would  be 
obtained  by  that  agency  would  have  to 
have  an  average  EPA  estimated  mile- 
age of  22  miles  per  gallon,  and  that 
qualifies  a  great  number  of  American 
cars.  It  will  cut  down  on  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  will  help  them  to  be  more  ec- 
onomical and  cost  saving  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  erudite 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Ertel)  has  been  so  persuasive  that  we 
will  accept  those  provisions  nimibered 
322  and  323  dealing  with  personal 
services,  and  EPA  estimated  mileage 
for  automobiles  to  be  purchased  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
feel  sure  that  amendments  of  this  sort 
make  good  press,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  they  somehow 
imply  that  the  various  officials  of  the 
Government  have  all  these  kinds  of 
servants  and  cooks  and  all  these  kinds 
of  things,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  they  do 
not. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  evi- 
dence specifically  that  any  officials 
have  these  kinds  of  servants,  chauf- 
feurs, or  what  have  you.  that  are  not 
connected  with  security? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  have  such  evidence.  I  have  put  evi- 
dence in  the  Record  previously. 

I  have  outlined  the  cost  of  drivers  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  five  per- 
sonnel that  served  as  mess  stewards  at 
the  cost  of  over  $100,000  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

I  have  evidence  of  other  people.  For 
instance,  the  Treasury  Department 
pays  a  driver  approximately  $16,000. 
The  expense  for  the  car  is  $4,197,  and 
there  are  dining  room  salaries  of 
$22,000. 

I  can  go  through  a  whole  list  of 
every  department  in  the  Government, 
and  part  of  that  includes  the  Trans- 
portation Department. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  we  put  this  kind  of  amendment  in 
the  bill.  It  shows  people  that  we  are 
serious  about  cutting  frills. 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  May  I  ask.  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  the  drivers  relate  to  per- 
sonal security? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  they  are  for  personal 
security,  then,  of  course,  they  are  not 
chauffeurs.  They  are  not  personal 
servants  nor  are  they  cooks.  They 
would  be  security  personnel,  and  they 
would  not  fall  in  this  category. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  And  I  presume  a 
mess  employee  would  not  be  personal 
cook  either? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  mess  employee 
were  there  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
Secretary;  yes.  he  would. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  That  would  be  a 
personal  cook? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  It  is  the  same  thing.  If 
it  is  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, yes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Neither  this  ad- 
ministration nor  other  administrations 
that  I  have  heard  of  have  had  a  per- 
sonal cook^ 

Mr.  ERTEL.  On  the  contrary.  3 
years  ago  the  Secretary  of  then  HEW. 
Mr.  Joseph  Califano.  had  a  personal 
cook  on  his  payroll,  and  I  had  that  re- 
moved at  that  time.  I  offered  an 
amendment,  and  the  Secretary  called 
me  and  sent  me  a  letter  to  assure  me 
that  that  would  not  be  done  any  more. 
So  it  was  corrected. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  a  further  inquiry,  if  I  may. 

The  definition  of  a  passenger  auto- 
mobile, as  defined  by  15  U.S.C.  2001  is 
a  car  with  a  capacity  of  10  or  fewer 
people,  and  as  I  would  understand  it, 
this  would  prohibit  the  Department 
from  acquiring  a  van,  for  example, 
that  got  less  than  22  miles  per  gallon. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  No;  on  the  contrary, 
vans  are  specifically  defined,  and  vans 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  vehicles  because  they  would 
carry  over  10.  They  are  stated  by  defi- 
nition, as  are  pickup  trucks. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  definition  in 
15  U.S.C.  2001  which  the  gentleman 
cited  includes  as  a  passenger  vehicle 
any  vehicle  with  a  capacity  of  10  or 
less,  which  would  include  a  van. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
go  further  in  that  section,  he  would 
find  that  they  define  what  a  van  is 
specifically. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  As  I  read  it  from 
the  1981  gas  mileage  table  from  EPA, 
there  would  not  be  an  American-made 
van  that  would  be  able  to  be  pur- 
chased by  DOT  under  this  amend- 
ment.        

Mr.  ERTEL.  A  van  is  defined  as  a  ve- 
hicle that  can  carry  10  or  more  people. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  A  van  carrying  10 
or  less  people  could  not  be  purchased? 
Mr.  ERTEL.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
van  that  would  qualify  in  that  regard. 
A  van  is  not  covered  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Or  a  vehicle  that 
would  carry  10  or  fewer  people? 


Mr.  ERTEL.  That  type  vehicle  is 
covered  under  this,  if  it  is  primarily 
for  carrying  people.  For  instance,  they 
have  pickup  trucks  which  carry  people 
and  which  carry  fewer  than  10  people. 
They  may  have  a  club  cab  pickup 
truck,  but  it  is  primarily  for  things 
other  than  the  moving  of  people.  That 
is  excluded,  and  we  can  go  through  all 
the  exclusions.  This  would  also  ex- 
clude a  van. 

D  1445 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  oppose  the 
amendment,  of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WILSON 

Mr.  WII^ON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson:  Page 
38,  line  16: 

Sec.  324.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  salary  or  other 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into 
effect  or  enforcing  any  rule  or  order  which 
requires  any  reduction  in  the  total  daily 
number  of  flights  by  (a)  air  carriers  except 
air  taxis,  or  (b)  air  taxis,  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  below  the  number  operated 
on  July  31,  1981;  except  that  this  limiUtlon 
shall  not  apply  to  Special  Federal  Aviation 
Regulation  44,  amendments  thereto  or 
orders  issued  thereunder. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee would  want  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

No,  the  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
want  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  simply  freezes  the 
amount  of  slots  that  are  now  presently 
allotted  at  National  Airport. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this 
amendment  to  be  passed.  One  is  that 
it  will  prevent  passenger  inconven- 
ience; it  will  prevent  reduction  of  serv- 
ice to  many  cities  in  the  United  States, 
the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  for  instance. 
Louisville.  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Chicago. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  if  this 
amendment  is  not  passed  it  will  reduce 
competition.  If  the  amendment  is  not 
adopted  it  will  provide  Eastern  Air- 
lines with  a  virtual  monopoly  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

The  proposed  rules  have  a  clear  bias, 
have  a  clear  bias  in  favor  of  Eastern. 
They  are  exempt  from  the  hourly 
flight  limitations  with  the  ability  to 
put  on  a  second  shuttle  from  New 
York.  Everyone  in  this  chamber  who 
has  ever  taken  the  shuttle  knows  that 
since  New  York  Air  has  been  compet- 
ing with  Eastern  that  not  only  has 
New  York  Air  provided  excellent  serv- 
ice at  much  lower  prices  to  New  York 
and  to  Boston  from  Washington,  but 
also  the  Eastern  shuttle  has  substan- 
tially improved,  simply  because  of  the 
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law  of  the  marketplace  and  because  of 
the  discipline  of  competition. 

This  is  a  very  narrow  amendment.  It 
prevents  reduction  in  service.  It  pre- 
vents reduction  in  competition.  It  does 
not  in  any  way  inhibit  the  Department 
of  Transportation  from  any  noise  limi- 
tation efforts  that  it  might  make  or 
any  improvement  in  access  or  incen- 
tive for  Dulles  Airport. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  strongly 
in  the  national  interest.  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness and  I  believe  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

For  over  10  years  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  been  working  on  a 
policy  for  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports. It  is  time  to  resolve  this  issue 
and  provide  the  Washington  area  with 
safe  and  efficient  airport  facilities. 

The  lack  of  a  definitive  policy  on  air 
carrier  slots  is  impeding  the  ability  of 
the  National  Airport  scheduling  com- 
mittee in  allocating  slots.  There  is  also 
a  need  to  address  the  issue  of  aircraft 
noise  and  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
of  the  air  traffic  between  National  and 
Dulles.  Once  a  definitive  policy  is  im- 
plemented, it  will  then  be  possible  to 
move  forward  with  the  badly  needed 
improvements  to  the  airport  facilities 
at  National. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  policy 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  a  sound  one.  It  doesn't 
provide  everything  for  anybody,  but  it 
does  provide  a  balanced  and  fair  ap- 
proach to  the  competing  Interests  of 
the  airlines,  their  passengers,  the  local 
community,  and  Members  of  Congress. 

The  policy  provides  for  37  air  carrier 
operations  per  hour  between  7  a.m. 
and  9:59  p.m.  This  compares  with  the 
current  level  of  40  per  hour.  The 
policy  also  would  increase  the  present 
perimeter  of  650  miles  for  nonstop 
service  to  1,000  miles  and  establish 
noise  limitations.  The  proposed  noise 
levels  would  permit  only  relatively 
quiet  aircraft  to  operate  during  the 
nighttime  hours.  In  the  future,  these 
levels  would  be  reduced  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  fleet  mix  serving  the 
airport.  This  phased-in  reduction 
should  permit  sufficient  time  for  the 
airlines  to  take  the  actions  necessary 
to  assure  an  adequate  fleet  capable  of 
meeting  the  noise  standard. 

Mr.  WII^ON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  gentleman  does 
acknowledge  that  my  amendment  does 
not  affect  any  kind  of  noise  abate- 
ment? 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Yes,  I  acknowledge 
the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  face  the 
fact  that  National  Airport  is  an  over- 
crowded facility.  There  are  too  many 
planes,  too  many  people  and  too  much 


ground  congestion.  The  airport  is  al- 
ready being  used  beyond  the  design  ca- 
pacity of  its  terminal  and  roadways.  A 
1977  study  identified  large  portions  of 
the  public  space  within  the  terminal, 
as  well  as  the  curbside  and  traffic 
circle  area,  as  inadequate  to  serve  the 
number  of  people  using  those  facili- 
ties. And.  unless  these  problems  are 
addressed  now.  the  situation  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate.  Estimates  provid- 
ed by  the  FAA  indicate  that,  unless 
some  airport  policy  changes  are  made, 
in  just  a  few  years— 4  years— there  will 
be  more  than  19  million  passengers  at 
National  Airport.  This  is  about  a  30- 
percent  increase  over  the  current 
level.  So.  if  you  think  National  is 
crowded  now,  just  wait  a  few  years, 
and  if  nothing  is  done  it  will  be  intol- 
erable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Secre- 
tary has  proposed  a  responsible  and 
fair  policy  for  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
ports. The  alternative  is  continued 
growth  and  congestion,  which  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Government, 
the  airlines  or  the  users  of  this  facili- 
ty. 

Ten  years  is  long  enough  to  consider 
an  airport  policy.  It  is  time  to  move 
forward  to  implement  the  policy  and 
make  the  necessary  improvements  so 
that  we  have  two  airports  worthy  of 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  might  reflect  that  whatever  we  do 
will  certainly  effect  usage  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington International  Air- 
port. 

I  would  also  indicate  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  it  was  this  bill  in 
fiscal  year  1981  that  served  as  the 
device  preventing  the  previous  Secre- 
tary from  resolving  this  problem.  It 
was  indicated  in  that  bill  that  nothing 
could  be  done  until  April  26  on  the 
basis  that  we  would  have  further  hear- 
ings. We  have  had  ample  opportunity 
every  year  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  since  1977,  and  we  are  never 
going  to  get  any  closer  to  resolution 
because  everybody  wants  everything 
out  of  Washington  National  Airport. 

Someone  has  to  call  the  shots.  This 
Secretary  has  been  courageous  enough 
to  do  so.  We  ought  to  support  him. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
debate  on  this  particular  amendment 
be  limited  to  1  hour  with  half  of  that 
time  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wilson)  and  the  other 
half  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major 
issues  that  has  been  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  is  the  need  to 
control  aviation  noise  at  National  Air- 
port. That  being  the  case,  and  given 
my  consistent  record  of  strong  support 
for  stronger  antinoise  guidelines,  I 
would  like  to  try  to  clear  the  air,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  noise  issue. 

The  amendment  before  us  does  not 
veto  the  entire  DOT  National  Airport 
policy  described  by  the  distinguished 
chairman.  The  policy  DOT  has  pro- 
posed contains  several  specific  provi- 
sions establishing  limits  on  noise  at 
National  Airport.  The  Wilson  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  those  provi- 
sions—much to  the  dismay.  I  am  sure, 
of  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  with  whom  I  have  so  fre- 
quently disagreed  in  the  past  on  noise 
questions. 

The  reason  Gene  Snyder  and  Gerry 
Ferraro  agree  on  this  amendment  is 
that  it  is  not  a  noise  amendment. 
DOT'S  own  environmental  impact 
statement  of  the  National  Airp>ort 
policy  stated  clearly  that  the  slot  re- 
duction scheme  would  have,  and  I  am 
quoting,  "no  significant  impact"  on 
noise  levels  at  the  airport.  And  this 
amendment  affects  only  the  slot  re- 
ductions. So  it  is  simply  inaccurate  to 
label  this  a  noise  issue. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  slot  reduction  plan,  which, 
I  should  point  out.  were  not  included 
in  the  National  Airport  policy  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  administration, 
which  I  supported. 

I  do  not  oppose  slot  reduction  per  se. 
Concerns  that  have  been  raised  re- 
garding safety  and  air  and  ground  con- 
gestion at  National  justify  firm  steps 
to  control  the  traffic  load.  Measures  to 
shift  some  of  the  traffic  to  Dulles, 
which  is  shamefully  underutilized,  are 
long  past  due. 

So  what  is  my  objection? 

The  slot  reduction  scheme  that  has 
been  hatched  by  DOT  is  anticompeti- 
tive, anticonsumer.  and  antideregula- 
tion. 

DOT'S  plans  call  for  ending  ATC  op- 
erations at  National,  under  which  air- 
lines can  operate  more  flights  than 
they  have  slots  simply  by  getting 
clearance  from  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  This  so-called  loophole  has 
been  crucial  to  the  market  entry  and 
the  growth  of  new  airlines  which,  in 
the  finest  spirit  of  deregulation,  have 
brought  needed  competition,  and  re- 
duced fares,  to  the  airline  industry. 

The  DOT  plan,  by  closing  the  ATC 
rule  and  leaving  open  the  extra  sec- 
tions rule,  benefits  larger,  established 
carriers,  one  in  particular,  threatens  to 
cripple  newer  carriers,  and  thereby  un- 
dermines the  procompetitive  effects  of 
deregulation  causing  a  return  to  mo- 
nopoly routes  and  higher  fares. 

I  ask  you,  when  you  cast  your  vote 
on  this  amendment,  to  base  your  deci- 
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sion  on  the  facts,  and  not  on  the  rhet- 
oric. It's  easy  to  say  this  amendment  is 
pronoise  and  procongestion,  but  I 
think  close  analysis  of  the  issue  shows 
this  just  is  not  so.  I  urge  a  vote  for  the 
amendment,  for  competition  in  the 
airline  industry,  and  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

CONGESTION 

Unless  prompt  action  is  taken.  Na- 
tional Airport  will  soon  clog  with  pas- 
sengers, cars,  and  airplanes.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  mean 
delays,  holding  patterns,  traffic  snarls, 
congestion,  noise,  and  mounting  hassle 
at  Washington  National.  If  agreed  to, 
the  amendment  before  us  would  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)  from  containing  National's 
growth.  The  result  would  be  an  alumi- 
num sky  over  some  of  Washington's 
most  urban  population  centers. 

SAFFFY 

In  addition  to  the  anxiety  and  frus- 
tration caused  by  congested  conditions 
at  National,  overcrowding  there  only 
serves  to  increase  the  risks  inherent  in 
a  facility  that  was  designed  to  accom- 
modate roughly  6  million  passengers 
annually  on  DC-3's  and  now  is  the 
principle  Washington  area  airport  pro- 
viding over  14.5  million  passengers 
each  year  with  jet  services. 

National  Airport  has  the  shortest 
main  jet  runway  in  America.  Its  twist- 
ing, turning,  downriver  approach  is 
difficult  and  only  one  approach  has  in- 
strument landing  capability.  Uncon- 
trolled growth  in  the  number  of 
flights  at  National  would  only  reduce 
the  margin  for  error 

Given  the  conditions  at  National, 
the  excellent  safety  record  to  date  is  a 
tribute  to  the  pilots  who  fly  into  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Airport.  The  more 
we  overtax  National  Airport,  the  more 
there  is  reason  for  concern. 

KEEP  NATIONAL  VIABLE  AND  OPEN 

Some  airline  lobbyists  and  a  few 
Members  would  have  you  think  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation's 
proposed  policy  would  close  National 
Airport.  It  would  not.  I  would  never 
support  such  an  idea.  I  represent  the 
district  that  is  home  for  both  Dulles 
and  National.  Both  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  Virginias  10th  District.  I  could 
no  more  support  a  plan  to  drastically 
curtail  National  Airport  than  I  could 
one  that  ignores  the  problems  there. 

NOISE 

One  of  the  concerns  addressed  by 
the  proposed  policy  is  noise.  Both  visi- 
tors—your constituents— and  residents 
find  their  enjoyment  of  our  Capital  di- 
minished by  the  intrusive  roar  of  jet 
planes.  The  plan  before  FAA  would  re- 
spond to  this  concern  by  encouraging 
the  use  of  quieter  planes  here  when 


they    become    available.    It    also    ad- 
dressed the  frequency  of  overflights. 

SLOTS 

The  policy  proposed  would  reduce 
the  number  of  flights  each  day  slight- 
ly, but  those  reductions  would  be  quite 
modest  and  are  offset  by  permitting 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers that  may  be  served  at  National 
thus  encouraging  the  use  of  quieter, 
more  efficient  airplanes.  In  spite  of 
what  some  airline  lobbyists  have 
argued,  no  discussion  about  how  to 
meet  those  reductions  have  been 
made.  Many  airline  lobbyists  have 
threatened  widespread  service  cuts  to 
stampede  the  House  into  opposing  the 
proposed  policy  which  is  the  result  of 
effort  by  at  least  three  Secretarys  of 
Transportation.  You  may  be  sure,  if  a 
route  is  profitable,  the  airlines  will 
work  to  keep  it. 

ABOUT  THE  POLICY 

The  policy  that  has  been  proposed  is 
a  balanced  an^  reasonable  one.  It  per- 
mits annual  passenger  volume  at  Na- 
tional to  grow  to  an  additional  1.5  mil- 
lion passengers.  It  would  encourage 
the  use  of  quieter  planes  5  years  from 
now  when  they  are  available.  It  would 
make  ground  access  to  Dulles  much 
more  convenient.  It  would  cause 
future  air  travel  growth  to  occur 
either  at  Dulles  or  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington International  Airports. 

A  PLAN  IS  NEEDED  NOW 

DOT  has  spent  10  years  writing  a 
policy  to  prepare  for  the  future  air 
travel  needs  of  the  Washington  area. 
It  is  past  time  that  a  plan  for  the 
future  of  National  and  Dulles  be  ap- 
proved. The  airlines  need  to  know  how 
to  plan  for  the  increased  air  travel 
that  is  expected  here. 

ATC  STRIKE— AN  OPPORTUNITY 

The  air  controllers  strike  has  provid- 
ed a  unique  opportunity  to  implement 
a  policy  for  these  airports.  The  25  per- 
cent cutback  in  operations  at  National 
far  exceeds  any  changes  resulting 
from  the  proposed  DOT  rule.  If  imple- 
mented now.  the  policy  would  provide 
for  growth  in  operations  from  present 
depressed  levels.  It  may  be  easier  now 
than  ever  to  put  a  responsible  policy 
in  place. 

DOT  RULEMAKING  IS  NOT  COMPLETED 

The  amendment  before  the  commit- 
tee would  stop  the  DOT  proposed 
policy  before  the  plan  is  finalized.  All 
interested  parties  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  plan  and 
a  final  rule  is  expected  soon. 

ONE- YEAR  REVIEW 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
proposed  policy  provides  for  a  review 
after  a  1 -year-trial  period.  If  improve- 
ments are  needed,  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  make  them. 

Earlier  this  week  over  100  communi- 
ty, civic,  and  political  leaders  joined 
me  in  trying  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  Washington  community  is 
united  in  the  view  that  the  problems 


the  policy  addresses  must  be  solved, 
that  a  responsible  policy  is  needed 
now.  and  that  such  a  policy  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work. 

MEMBERS  PART  OP  COMMUNITY 

As  Members,  we  are  occasionally  ma- 
ligned for  being  perceived  as  voting 
our  self-interests  on  issues  such  as 
this.  The  137  Members  who  signed  a 
letter  in  general  support  of  this  policy 
in  my  view  represent  proof  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  recognize  that  they 
are  an  important  part  of  this  commu- 
nity and  will  vote  in  the  interest  of 
this  area  when,  as  here,  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

I  strongly  urge  you  demonstrate 
your  willingness  to  be  a  good  Washing- 
ton neighbor  and  vote  no  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WnSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment because  I  share  his  concern  that 
the  proposed  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Airport's  policy  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial adverse  effect  on  competition 
in  the  airline  industry  and  on  airline 
services  and  fares. 

Let  me  start  with  a  brief  discussion 
with  the  environmental  issue.  I  think 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment 
simply  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  supplemental  environmental 
impact  statement  prepared  to  accom- 
pany the  policy  and  prepared  by  DOT. 
which  is  proposing  this  policy,  specifi- 
cally admits  that  elimination  of  the 
ATC  authority,  that  is,  the  authority 
to  fly  when  the  air  controllers  say 
they  have  some  space,  will  produce, 
and  I  quote,  "no  significant  change  in 
contour  areas  or  population  impacted 
upon  implementation." 

So  the  suggestion  that  this  policy  is 
going  to  be  some  sort  of  panacea  for 
people  in  the  National  Airport  flight 
path,  I  think,  has  been  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat  by  DOT'S  own  admission. 

I  think  the  basic  question  we  get  to 
is  whether  we  really  believe  in  the  de- 
regulation policies  that  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  have  enunci- 
ated as  our  basis  policy  for  the  air- 
ways. 

I  would  submit  to  the  House  that 
the  proposed  regulations  are  basically 
anticompetitive  and  in  violation  of  the 
free  competition  policy  and  that  they, 
therefore,  fly  in  the  face  of  what  this 
Congress  has  chosen  to  do  by  way  of 
regulation  of  the  airline  industry. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  pro- 
posed this  policy  without  knowing  the 
economic  impact.  So  that  the  Depart- 
ment itself  has  to  admit  that  it  simply 
has  not  done  the  homework  on  what 
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the  competitive  impacts  of  this  policy 
would  be. 

Now.  why  do  I  say  that  the  impacts 
are  anticompetitive?  That  is  because 
the  policy,  very  plainly,  favors  one 
type  of  air  service  over  other  competi- 
tive types  of  air  service.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  this  policy  says  if  you 
have  a  shuttle-type  service  and  you 
run  extra  sections  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  crowds  that  show  up 
at  the  gates,  that  extra  section  does 
not  count  against  the  number  of  slots 
you  get  under  this  policy.  So  a  shuttle- 
type  operator— and  we  know  there  is 
basically  one  using  this  airport— is  free 
to  have  all  of  the  extra  sections  that 
the  traffic  will  generate.  And  this 
policy  says,  "Go  ahead  and  do  it, 
create  all  of  the  noise  you  want  with 
your  extra  sections,  we  are  favoring 
that  kind  of  operation." 

But  to  someone  who  wants  to  com- 
pete with  the  shuttle-type  of  oper- 
ation by  offering  a  different  type  of 
service,  a  scheduled  service,  and  wants 
to  use  the  so-caUed  ATC  space  that  is 
available— and  it  generally  can  be  used 
to  run  a  scheduled  type  of  service,  a 
competitive  service  that  operates  a  dif- 
ferent way  with  advance  regulations— 
this  policy  says,  "We  are  going  to 
throw  every  roadblock  we  can  in  your 
way  because  we  are  not  going  to  aUow 
you  to  have  those  ATC  slots,  even 
though  your  opposition,  your  competi- 
tor, can  have  all  of  the  space  they 
need  for  the  extra  traffic,  and  we  will 
not  count  that  against  them." 

I  say  that  that  is  basically  anticom- 
petitive. It  is  no  place  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  be  overrid- 
ing what  Congress  has  done  and 
saying,  "We  are  going  to  favor  one 
type  of  service  over  a  competitive  type 
of  service." 

That  is  basically  what  we  in  Con- 
gress have  to  face  today.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  admitted 
in  its  environmental  impact  statement 
that  this  is  not  going  to  solve  the  noise 
problem  at  National.  But  it  is  going  to 
have  a  major  competitive  impact. 
Many  of  the  smaller  airlines  which 
have  begun  operating  since  we  voted 
in  favor  of  deregulation  are  going  to 
be  put  out  of  business  or  badly  throt- 
tled back  if  this  policy  is  allowed  to 
take  effect. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  support  the 
policy  of  competition  in  the  air  lanes. 
We  voted  for  that.  I  think  this  admin- 
istration, in  general,  has  been  dedicat- 
ed to  the  competitive  approach.  Today 
we  have  a  chance  to  put  up  or  shut  up 
on  competition,  and  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port free  competition  and  free  enter- 
prise by  supporting  the  Wilson-Green 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  a  frequent  passenger,  I 


presume,  on  the  air  routes  between 
New  York  and  Washington. 

Mr.  GREEN.  All  too  frequently. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Has  the  gentleman 
found  that  the  service  on  the  Eastern 
shuttle  has  improved  since  New  York 
Air  has  been  In  business? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  have  to  say 
that  I  think  everyone  has  been  a  lot 
more  friendly  at  Eastern  since  the 
competitive  service  began. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
describe  what  has  happened  to  the 
fares? 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  fares  have  come 
down.  We  even  had  a  GTR  rate  which 
allows  those  traveling  on  Government 
business  a  lower  rate  on  both  lines 
with  the  effect  being  to  save  the  Gov- 
ernment a  great  deal  of  money.  I  very 
much  fear  that  the  Government  would 
lose  those  savings  if  we  destroy  the 
competition  on  this  route. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Green)  is  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  that  this  same  thing  has  oc- 
curred with  the  routes  that  Air  Flori- 
da flies,  with  the  routes  that  People 
Express  flies,  a  decade  ago  with  Pacif- 
ic Airways,  is  the  gentleman  not? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  generally  aware, 
although  I  am  not  as  familar  with 
these  routes  as  the  La  Guardia-to-Na- 
tional  route. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  gentleman  is  also 
aware  that  this  good  competitive  serv- 
ice is  being  made  available  to  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit  now? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  this  new  service. 

Mr.  WILSON.  And  soon  to  be  made 
available  to  Chicago,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes.  And  I  would  again 
emphasize  the  enormous  savings  to 
the  Government  from  having  a  Gov- 
ernment travel  rate  on  these  flights  as 
a  result  of  the  introduction  of  compe- 
tition. It  is  an  enormous  savings  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Is  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther aware  that  if  the  amendment 
does  not  pass,  almost  half  of  the  air 
traffic  at  National  Airport  will  be  one 
airline? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
exact  statistics,  but  it  is  plain  that  if 
one  airline  is  allowed  to  have  all  of  the 
extra  sections  and  the  others  are  not, 
the  airline  with  extra  sections  could 
achieve  an  even  more  dominant  posi- 
tion. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Almost  45  percent. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that,  of  course.  New  York  Air 
can  get  slots  just  like  any  other  airline 
can  and  can  get  extra  sections  just  like 
any  other  airline  can  and  it  would  not 
eliminate  competition? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  doing  is 
saying,  "You,  New  York  Air,  if  you 
want  to  compete  with  the  shuttle  serv- 
ice, you  have  to  operate  a  shuttle  serv- 
ice." 

Of  course,  they  cannot  compete 
head-to-head  with  the  very  well  estab- 
lished service  of  a  large  competitor,  a 
competitor  which  has  pioneered  the 
shuttle  service  and  has  larger  air- 
planes and  more  equipment.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  place  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  this  Con- 
gress to  say.  "You  have  got  to  compete 
on  Eastern's  terms."  That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  objecting  to.  They  are  of- 
fering a  different  kind  of  service, 
lower  fares,  and  pioneered  the  GTR 
rate.  They  are  giving  a  scheduled  serv- 
ice and  they  cannot  get  the  extra  slots 
for  that  service. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  they  would  have  the  same 
veto  right  on  the  allocation  committee 
that  any  other  airline  would  have. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  basic  fact  is  this 
system  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  proposing  to  implement 
says  to  the  shuttle  service.  "You  can 
have  unlimited  extra  sections,"  and  no 
one  else,  no  other  kind  of  service  gets 
that  privilege. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  10  or  11 
years  since  the  Federal  Government 
began  studying  the  various  issues  re- 
lated to  the  safe  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  Washington's  airports.  Since 
that  time,  proposed  plans  for  their  op- 
eration has  been  postponed  for  various 
reasons.  Today  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  asks  us  to  again  delay  settling 
the  issue. 

Now.  I  rise  in  basic  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  But  in  look- 
ing at  it  more  carefully.  I  understand 
that  it  really  only  pertains  to  the  slot 
issue;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Might  I  inquire 
whether  the  gentleman's  proposal  or 
amendment  would  relate  to  the  grand- 
fathering clause  involved  in  the  over- 
all plan,  or  whether  it  would  relate  to 
the  attempt  to  include  New  Orleans. 
Kansas  City,  and  Miami  within  the 
group  of  cities  entitled  to  direct  flights 
to  Washington  National? 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  does  not  relate  in 
any  way  to  do  that.  And  I  would  be 
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the  last  to  inconvenience  the  people  in 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments,  and  I  am  sure 
he  understands  that  my  reason  for 
rising  in  attempted  opposition  to  his 
amendment  is  parochially  motivated, 
since  indeed  New  Orleans  has  been 
trying  to  get  some  kind  of  direct  flight 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  about  the 
last  10  years,  and  rather  unsuccessful- 
ly. I  might  add.  But  I  also  understand, 
from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wolf),  that  he  has  spoken  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
that  he  has  an  understanding  that  in 
fact,  if  this  amendment  is  passed, 
there  may  be  an  adverse  consequence 
to  New  Orleans'  ambition. 

Mr.  WOLF.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  have  spoken  with  the  people  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  FAA.  and  they  have  said  that  if 
the  Wilson  amendment  is  adopted,  in 
essence  there  will  be  no  way  to  enforce 
the  policy,  there  will  be  no  way  to 
have  a  cap  on  passengers,  and  it  would 
gut  the  whole  policy.  So  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  it  kills  the  policy;  there- 
fore, you  will  not  be  able  to  fly  from 
Washington  Airport.  National  Airport, 
to  New  Orleans;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  proposed  a  rather  balanced 
plan,  and  that  if  one  integral  part  of 
that  plan  fails,  then  the  entire  plan 
fails? 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  noticed  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  said  that  he 
spoke  to  some  folks  at  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  folks  are. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  spoke  to  the  Secretary  this 
morning,  because  I  have  published  in 
the  Record  some  amendments  which 
would  cause  you  problems  on  the  pe- 
rimeter, and  I  explained  to  him  that  I 
was  not  going  to  offer  those,  I  was 
going  to  support  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment which  dealt  only  with  the  slot  al- 
location. 

While  I  did  not  know  to  ask  him  this 
question  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  raised,  he  certainly  did  not 
say  to  me.  "Well,  now,  if  that  passes.  I 
am  going  to  scuttle  the  whole  pro- 
gram." And  I  think  he  would  have 
logically  said  that.  That  was  not  some 
folks  down  there;  that  was  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  you  want  service  from  National 
to  New  Orleans,  you  got  a  lot  better 
chance  with  640  air  carrier  slots  a  day 
than  you  have  with  555.  and  that  is 
the  difference. 
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Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments,  but  I  did 
intend  to  make  a  statement  in  general 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  understands  that  my 
opposition  is  to  some  degree  limited  to 
my  special  issue. 

I  personally  believe  it  is  time  to  im- 
plement a  plan.  However,  before  doing 
so  it  is  important  to  explain  some  of 
the  issues  that  are  frequently  misun- 
derstood, that  form  the  basis  of  the 
proposal. 

The  first  is  the  slots  issue.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  told  that  if 
the  plan  is  implemented,  service  be- 
tween their  hometowns  and  Washing- 
ton National  will  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  reallocation  of  slots. 

But,  airlines,  historically,  have  never 
used  all  their  available  slots.  For  ex- 
ample, I  studied  FAA  records  on  slot 
usage  at  National  for  the  months  May, 
June,  and  July  this  year  and  found 
that  airlines  failed  to  use  an  average 
of  68  slots  per  day.  Extrapolated  for 
the  entire  year,  the  figures  mean  over 
23.000  slots  would  go  unfilled.  More- 
over, under  the  proposed  plan  the  pe- 
rimeter for  flights  arriving  nonstop  at 
Washington  National  has  been  ex- 
panded from  650  to  1.000  miles,  a 
change  that  gives  access  to  a  number 
of  cities  for  the  first  time. 

Second  is  the  noise  issue.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  very  difficult  to  argue 
against  reducing  aircraft  noise  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Anyone  living  here, 
particularly  those  in  northern  Virginia 
and  parts  of  the  District,  are  blasted 
by  aircraft  takeoffs  and  landings 
almost  every  40  seconds.  The  plan  es- 
tablishes a  stricter  timetable  for  the 
reduction  of  aircraft  noise,  thus  re- 
quiring airlines  using  Washington  Na- 
tional in  1986  to  use  the  new  genera- 
tion of  ultraquiet,  fuel  efficient  air- 
craft. In  this  respect  the  plan  actually 
acts  as  a  financial  incentive  for  air- 
lines to  convert  to  the  fuel  efficient 
models  that  will  be  so  important  for 
economical  operations  as  jet  fuel  costs 
continue  to  rapidly  escalate. 

The  plan  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  as 
close  to  workable  as  possible  after  10 
years  of  effort.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  approve  another  delay  in 
the  implementation  of  the  plan.  In 
short,  the  plan  does  all  the  things  ev- 
eryone would  like  to  see  accomplished 
at  our  airports;  reduce  noise  levels,  im- 
prove safety,  and  economize  airport 
operations. 

Let  us  give  the  plan  a  chance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  Wilson  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.  As  he  indicated,  it  would  pre- 
clude the  Department  of  Transporta- 


tion from  using  any  funds  in  this  bill 
to  implement  any  rule  to  reduce  the 
number  of  commercial  flights  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
amendment  will  not  preclude  DOT 
from  taking  whatever  actions  are  nec- 
essary in  the  interests  of  safety.  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  DOT  has  been 
forced  to  curtail  operations  at  Nation- 
al and  other  airports  as  i.  result  of  the 
PATCO  strike  and  this  amendment 
would  continue  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ment to  respond  to  this  situation. 
However,  once  the  air  traffic  control 
system  could  accommodate  flights  at 
National  as  it  did  before  the  strike, 
the  Secretary  would  be  precluded 
from  reducing  commercial  operations 
below  the  prestrike  level. 

The  proposed  National  Airport 
policy,  issued  by  the  DOT  on  July  8. 
1981,  would  radically  change  the  way 
in  which  this  airport  will  be  used  in 
the  future.  As  proposed,  it  would: 
First,  reduce  available  air  carriers  slots 
by  nearly  20  percent;  second,  impose 
unreasonable  and  restrictive  noise  reg- 
ulations for  future  airport  operations 
which  would,  by  1986,  ban  virtually  all 
air  carrier  turbojet  aircraft  currently 
using  the  airport;  third,  set  a  ceiling  of 
16  million  passengers  per  year;  and 
fourth,  extend  the  existing  nonstop 
perimeter  from  650  to  1.000  miles. 

Among  other  things,  the  proposed 
rules  would  reduce  the  daily  numl)er 
of  available  air  carrier  slots  from  ap- 
proximately 697  (640  hourly  plus  42 
additional  flights  based  on  air  traffic 
conditions,  plus  15  extra  sections)  to 
570  (555  hourly  plus  15  sections)— a 
net  reduction  of  127  or  18.2  pecent. 

Such  a  change  would  mean  that  all 
cities  currently  receiving  nonstop  serv- 
ice to  National  would  be  in  jeopardy  of 
losing  that  service.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  which  of  these  cities  will 
lose  the  most,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  reductions  will  be  severe  and 
widespread  and  that  they  will  also 
extend  to  cities  being  served  by  com- 
muter airlines.  Therefore,  if  you  repre- 
sent a  district  which  receives  nonstop 
service  out  of  National  Airport  today, 
both  you  and  your  constituents  will  be 
far  worse  off  if  this  policy  is  adopted. 

If  you  have  been  told  that  all  of 
these  flights  will  automatically  be 
transferred  to  Dulles,  I  suggest  that 
you  not  rely  on  this  happening.  Many 
airlines  losing  slots  at  National  will 
merely  move  their  airplanes  to  other 
markets  where  the  profit  potential  is 
higher  than  for  flights  which  will  re- 
quire passengers  to  suffer  through  a 
45-minute  to  1-hour  drive  between 
Dulles  and  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  slot  re- 
ductions, the  DOT  plan  would  unfair- 
ly discriminate  against  certain  carriers 
by  eliminating  the  rule  which  permits 
additional  operations,  provided  they 
can  be  safely  accommodated  by  air 
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traffic  control.  Many  airlines  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  riile,  including  various 
commuters.  New  York  Air,  Northwest 
Airlines,  and  Air  Florida. 

Unfortunately,  the  policy  would 
eliminate  this  option  while  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  allow  extra  sec- 
tions to  be  operated  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  slots  allocated.  The 
effect  of  this  proposal  on  Washington- 
New  York  flights,  for  example,  is  to 
preclude  New  York  Air  from  conduct- 
ing much  of  its  service  while  allowing 
Eastern  to  continue  operating  extra 
sections  as  part  of  its  shuttle.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  a  clear 
case  of  discrimination  since  all  extra 
flights  are  not  being  treated  in  the 
same  fashion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  deals  only  with  reducing 
air  carrier  and  commuter  flights.  It  is 
totally  silent  on  such  issues  as  the 
1986  noise  regulations  and  the  propos- 
al to  increase  the  nonstop  perimeter  to 
1.000  miles.  While  I  do  not  personally 
favor  either  of  these  other  proposals, 
the  amendment  would  in  no  way  pre- 
clude DOT  from  taking  action  on 
these  matters  in  accordance  with  its 
proposed  policy. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  DOT  made  up  its  mind  on 
these  proposals  a  long  time  ago  and 
has  repeatedly  attempted  to  minimize 
public  participation  in  the  rulemaking 
process.  As  evidence  of  this,  I  offer  the 
following: 

First,  the  proposed  policy  would 
impose  these  changes  on  National's 
operations  without  the  benefit  of  a 
regulatory  flexibility  analysis,  which  is 
generally  required  by  5  U.S.C.  603  and 
604,  to  assess  the  policy's  impact  on 
small  entities.  DOT  did  not  perform 
this  analysis  but  merely  stated  in  the 
NPRM  that  the  impact  on  small  enti- 
ties would  be  insignificant  without 
stating  the  reasons  for  its  conclusion. 

The  law  clearly  requires  that  either 
a  flexibility  analysis  should  be  pre- 
pared or  reasons  should  be  given  why 
one  was  not  necessary.  Neither  has 
ever  been  done. 

Second,  DOT  oritmially  stated  in  the 
NPRM  that  it  would  prepare  a  regula- 
tory impact  analysis  within  a  year 
after  the  final  rules  were  issued.  This 
analysis,  which  is  required  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12291  for  major  rules, 
requires  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
potential  advantages,  disadvantages 
and  viable  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
rules  and  should  be  subject  to  public 
comment.  Obviously,  DOT  wanted  to 
railroad  these  proposals  through  and 
was  quite  content  to  prepare  the 
impact  analysis  after  the  rules  were 
adopted— thus  minimizing  public  par- 
ticipation. Needless  to  say,  criticism  of 
this  action  soon  followed. 

DOT'S  response  to  this  criticism  was 
to  change  its  mind  and  conduct  a  pre- 
liminary regulatory  impact  analysis. 
They  only  released  this  analysis  on 


August  26,  a  mere  5  days  before  the 
closing  of  the  public  comment  period 
on  the  entire  policy.  Moreover,  this 
document  was  only  placed  in  the 
public  docket  and  did  not  receive  gen- 
eral dissemination.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  this  doesn't  indicate 
the  Department's  disdain  for  the  pub- 
lic's role  in  the  rulemaking  process, 
then  I  don't  know  what  does. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  telling  the  DOT  to  do 
whatever  is  convenient  for  them— not- 
withstanding other  legitimate  factors 
which  they  do  not  want  to  consider. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  send  a 
message  to  DOT— that  we  in  Congress 
have  had  enough  of  this  type  of  rule- 
making and  that  we  expect  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  follow  the  President's 
guidelines  in  proposing  and  imple- 
menting new  rules. 

Today  it  is  National  Airport,  tomor- 
row it  will  be  something  else  unless  we 
require  the  type  of  thorough  analysis 
and  public  comment  that  the  public 
deserves  on  these  issues. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
very  scholarly  presentation.  He  is  cer- 
tainly better  prepared  on  the  subject 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  go  back  again  to  the 
competition  question. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  gentle- 
man's mind  that  if  this  amendment 
does  not  pass  that  it  will  give  an  over- 
whelming commercial  advantage  to 
Eastern  Airlines? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  They  already  have 
one.  My  best  calculation  would  be  that 
they  would  probably  run  somewhere 
between  45  and  48  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness into  National. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  entire  business? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
also  agree  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compete  with  them  on  the  Washing- 
ton-New York  shuttle  run? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  We  are  doing  away  with 
air  traffic  control  permissions  in.  and 
currently  there  are  scheduled  42  of 
those,  most  of  which  are  New  York 
Air.  Northwest.  Air  Florida  commuter. 
Those  would  no  longer  be  permitted. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
also   agree   without   the   New   York- 


Washington  business  that  probably 
that  New  York  Air  could  not  serve 
Boston  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and 
the  other  cities? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  of  course  would 
be  a  management  decision  that  New 
York  Air  would  have  to  make,  but  I 
understand  they  also  serve  Louisville. 
I  might  say.  which  is  not  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  in  the  district  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli),  an 
airport  I  use  most  of  the  time. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  their  revenue  currently  is 
coming  from  this  flight  and  that  they 
would  be  financially  constrained  and 
probably  would  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
even  though  he  is  showing  exception- 
ally misguided  judgment  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

I  have  genuine  affection  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

I  would  like  to  just  point  out  a 
couple  of  quick  things  in  my  limited 
time  here  this  afternoon. 

We  have  heard  the  suggestion  on 
the  floor  today  that  this  amendment 
is  a  compromise.  It  is  not  a  compro- 
mise. It  is  not  a  retreat.  This  is  a  sur- 
render. We  are  not  talking  about  the 
question  of  the  competition  of  New 
York  Air  versus  Eastern  Airlines.  We 
are  talking  about  the  safety  of  an  im- 
portant airline  aviation  facility  that  is 
located  a  mile  and  a  half  from  here. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  will  yield  when  I 
have  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  like  to  teU 
the  gentleman  about  safety. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  think  this  is  a  vote 
not  on  the  question  of  airline  competi- 
tion, it  is  not  a  vote  on  consumer  af- 
fairs, it  is  simply  not  accurate  to  sug- 
gest that  the  commuter  airlines  are 
not  in  favor  of  this  policy. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  in  part 
a  letter  of  July  29  from  Mr.  Henson. 
who  says: 

I  am  chairman  of  the  group  of  commuter 
air  carriers  that  operate  at  National  Air- 
port. Our  group  has  testified  that  we  sup- 
port the  Washington  Metropolitan  Airport 
policy.  We  feel  that  without  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy,  environmental  and  traffic 
congestion  at  National  Airport  will  increase. 
We  urge  you  not  to  support  any  amendment 
to  reduce  it .  .  . 

I  could  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  should  amend  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wilson)  to  say.  not  the  limit  of  flights 
proposed  on  July  13.  Let  us  have  the 
flights  that  were  in  existence  on 
August  3,  the  day  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers'   strike   started.   That   would 
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reduce  the  traffic  at  National  Airport 
to  50  percent. 

That  would  go  very  well  in  my  dis- 
trict. We  could  say  let  us  reduce  traffic 
to  what  it  is  today.  That  would  reduce 
the  number  of  flights  25  percent, 
which  would  go  pretty  well  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  responsible, 
but  I  submit  to  the  Members.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  implementation  of 
this  policy  will  have  little,  if  any. 
effect  on  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  it  will  certainly  not,  as  some  of 
the  opponents  of  the  policy  have  sug- 
gested, keep  Members  from  flying  out 
of  National  as  they  do  now. 

Let  me  make  two  points  if  I  might. 

First,  this  is  a  1-year  policy;  1  year. 
With  the  airline  traffic  controllers' 
strike  on,  we  will  not  even  reach  the 
degree  of  traffic  that  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  1-year  policy. 

Second,  to  suggest  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  take  some  kind  of  action 
that  would  bankrupt  the  airline  indus- 
try of  this  Nation  is  absurd.  The  policy 
is  not  even  yet  final.  It  will  be  subject 
to  continuing  review,  fine  tuning,  to 
meet  some  of  the  obligations  that  we 
have  bandied  around  today. 

Let  me  simply  suggest  that  the  level 
of  commercial  flights  will  remain  ex- 
actly the  same  with  some  slight  ad- 
justment for  major  air  carriers  being 
offset  by  an  increase  in  badly  needed 
commuter  flights. 

The  noise  limitation  being  proposed 
will  not,  as  some  people  claim,  cause 
undue  hardship  on  the  airlines  or 
force  them  to  abandon  needed  equip- 
ment. The  equipment  proposed  by  this 
policy  is  already  being  developed  by 
the  airlines.  It  will  be  in  operation  by 
1986  whether  or  not  this  policy  is  im- 
plemented. All  we  are  doing  is  assuring 
that  that  equipment  will  be  used  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Let  me  paraphrase  an  excellent 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  was  cir- 
culated this  morning  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  who  is  a  recognized 
expert  in  this  area,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  both  of  whom 
have  done  yeoman  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  says  in  part: 

While  portions  of  the  policy  may  cause  in- 
dividual concerns,  the  regulatory  process  is 
the  proper  channel  for  such  expression.  The 
transportation  appropriations  bill  is  not  the 
proper  place  in  which  to  debate  or  amend 
the  policy  of  the  operation  of  National  Air- 
port. 

Second,  what  is  done  at  National 
Airport  about  noise  is  being  watched 
by  communities  everywhere.  If  Con- 
gress approves  the  efforts  to  gut  this 
policy,  we  will  be  telling  noise-affected 
commtmities  around  the  Nation  that 
Congress  is  not  serious  about  reducing 
the  airport  noise,  that  given  the  op- 
portunity, we  will  make  a  very  bad 
problem  considerably  worse. 

Let  me  just  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  interest  of  safety  I  would 


hope  that  my  colleagues  will  permit 
this  policy  to  be  implemented  before 
tragedy  occurs. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  Na- 
tional Airport  is  crammed  to  the  point 
of  being  unacceptable  from  the  stand- 
point of  passenger  operations,  airline 
convenience,  traffic  congestion,  noise, 
you  name  it.  It  is  over  there. 

D  1530 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  infer 
to  the  House  that  my  amendment  in 
any  way  restricts  noise  abatement,  did 
he? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  purport  of  the  question. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  gentleman  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  my  amendment 
would  affect  any  sort  of  noise  abate- 
ment restrictions  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  might  decide  to 
apply,  or  any  new  equipment  or  access 
to  Dulles? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  frank  to  submit 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  there  is 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  here  to 
implement  in  1986,  I  might  add.  5 
years  down  the  road,  a  new  standard, 
if  you  will,  for  airline  equipment  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  WILSON.  But  this  amendment 
does  not  affect  that? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  does  not  affect  it  any 
more  than  the  policy  would;  but  the 
policy  will  implement  it  and  require  it; 
so  to  the  extent  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  eliminates  the  policy, 
which  it  will,  it  is  reducing  the  possi- 
bility of  quieter  airplanes  being  uti- 
lized in  the  transportation  network  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  SNYDEai.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  all  they  are  doing  is 
just  violating  the  noise  rules  that  we 
voted  on  a  year  ago  last  Christmas  for 
the  whole  United  States,  which  the 
committee  report  said  was  the  final 
word  and  there  would  be  no  further 
legislation 

Let  me  address  the  issue  of  safety, 
because  I  think  if  there  is  anything 
unsafe  about  National  Airport,  then  I 
think  we  ought  to  close  her  down, 
without  making  any  bones  about  it; 
but  let  me  just  finish  now.  National 
Airport  has  a  better  safety  record 
than  does  Dulles.  There  has  been  one 
air  carrier  fatality  at  National  Airport 


in  the  year  1959.  A  Bolivian  fighter 
took  off  from  Boiling  Air  Force  Base 
across  the  river,  which  no  longer  has 
the  eastern  end  approach  and  let  me 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  when 
TWA  went  into  the  mountain,  that 
was  because  that  was  where  the  air- 
port was. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  I  have  no  interest  in  debating 
the  question  of  a  Bolivian  aircraft. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  know  the  gentlemen 
does  not.  because  the  gentleman  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  have  no  interest  in 
debating  an  aircraft  incident  that  oc- 
curred when  I  was  in  law  school  at 
George  Washington  University  25 
years  ago. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman 
brought  up  the  question  of  safety. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Let  me  simply  suggest 
that  I  have  been  a  pilot.  I  have  been 
an  Air  Force  pilot.  I  have  flown  air- 
planes all  my  life.  I  invite  the  gentle- 
man to  go  into  an  instrument  ap- 
proach on  a  back  ILS  approach  at  Na- 
tional Airport  and  if  you  do  not  have 
sweat  on  your  hands,  you  do  not  Icnow 
what  you  are  doing.  That  is  the  lous- 
iest airport  in  the  world. 

There  is  some  problem  about  going 
in  with  existing  equipment  and  if  we 
do  not  do  something  about  National 
Airport,  there  is  going  to  be  a  tragedy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  there  is  not  a 
person  in  this  Chamber  or  anybody  lis- 
tening in  their  office  who  is  going  to 
be  on  an  airplane  that  is  not  going  to 
make  the  end  of  that  runway.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

This  is  not  a  consumer  issue.  We  are 
talking  about  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  that  situation.  We  had  better  ad- 
dress it  finally  when  we  have  got  a 
Secretary  of  Transportation  who  has 
the  guts  to  put  a  policy  together  that 
we  are  now  debating.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion here. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  debate  was  clarified 
in  these  last  few  minutes.  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  a  strong  national  uniform 
policy  regulating  and  restricting  noise. 
If  legislation  were  to  come  back  in 
that  would  impose  uniform  national 
standards  in  that  regard.  I  would  be 
supportive  of  it.  I  do  not  regard  that 
as  a  significant  issue  in  this  particular 
debate. 

I  think  what  we  are  seeing  piecemeal 
that  worries  me  is  a  retreat  from  the 
notion  that  we  ought  to  have  free 
competition  in  the  airline  industry. 
We  see  this  with  regard  imfortunately 
to  what  is  happening  with  the  control- 
lers' strike  and  we  see  it  here. 

I  do  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
we  encourage  as  much  as  we  can  the 
recent  trends  in  the  airline  industry 
which  have  taken  advantage  of  de- 
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regulation  to  provide  to  air  passengers 
both  a  broader  range  of  choice  and  a 
more  economical  form  of  airline 
travel. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  restriction 
and  if  we  are  talking  about  precedent, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  type  of  prece- 
dent that  inevitably  will  be  followed 
elsewhere,  is  going  to  lead  to  a  kind  of 
reregulation,  except  that  it  is  not 
going  to  be  public  interest  oriented  re- 
regulation  to  the  extent  that  that 
exists.  It  is  going  to  be  kind  of  a  pri- 
vate interest  reregulation  in  which  the 
airline  consumers  are  going  to  be  the 
sufferers. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  pilot  and  I  cannot 
debate  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia about  safety.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  noted  during  that  discus- 
sion, the  safety  question  is  being 
raised  by  the  controllers.  We  may 
reach  a  point  if  enough  public  issues 
are  debated  about  airlines  that  we  will 
have  a  reinvigorated  Amtrak  by  scar- 
ing the  hell  out  of  the  American 
people  so  that  no  one  wiU  ever  want  to 
get  on  a  plane  at  all;  but  I  have  to  say 
that  it  does  seem  to  me  when  we  talk 
about  the  kind  of  restrictions  that  are 
being  proposed  here,  the  major  impact 
is  going  to  be  and  I  think  a  large  part 
of  the  impetus  is,  in  fact,  anticompeti- 
tive and  it  is  a  reimposition  of  regula- 
tion that  I  do  not  think  is  correct. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  not  impose  this 
specific  set  of  restrictions  here  just  for 
National  Airport,  which  is  already  re- 
stricted in  many  ways  in  terms  of 
night  flights,  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that.  It  is  already  clearly  much 
more  restrictive  in  terms  of  noise,  in 
terms  of  regard  for  the  people  in  the 
nearby  area  than  any  other  major  air- 
port that  I  am  familiar  with.  I  do 
luiow  that  the  Logan  Airport  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  the  nearby 
neighbors  would  love  to  trade  tomor- 
row for  the  set  of  restrictions  that  are 
imposed  on  National  Airport,  with  the 
kind  of  restrictions  that  exist  they 
would  be  very  happy  to  live  with;  so  I 
do  not  feel  as  one  who  has  supported 
the  demands  of  people  who  live  near 
airports  with  some  environmental  con- 
cerns, I  do  not  feel  the  least  inconsist- 
ent. I  think  we  already  have  a  very 
protective  situation  here. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  adopted  and  that  we  could 
continue  our  competitive  efforts. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Let  me  just  get  it  clear  by  asking  a 
question.  I  thought  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man say,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  it  is 
on  the  record  properly,  that  the  gen- 
tleman now  supports  deregulation  in 


such  competitive  markets  and  the  free 
enterprise  system;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Oh,  I  have  been  sup- 
porting competition  and  deregulation 
in  the  airline  industry  specifically  and 
in  general  in  a  number  of  areas,  yes.  I 
am  glad  to  clarify  that  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  It  was  that  "in  gener- 
al" phrase  that  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  gentleman  was  bom  again. 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  have  been  bom  again;  but  I 
think  in  this  case  I  was  simply  feeling 
immaculate  from  the  beginning.  The 
fact  is  that  deregulation  and  an  in- 
crease in  competition  has  always  been 
a  goal  of  mine  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  applied  here. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Very  good.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Would  the  gentleman 
describe  to  the  Chamber  the  effects  of 
New  York  Air  service  between  Boston 
and  Washington  with  this  competi- 
tion? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Clearly  the  imposition 
of  that  service  has  led  to  a  reduction 
in  fares. 

Now,  I  have  to  say,  I  wish  New  York 
Air  would  show  a  little  bit  more  com- 
passion and  a  little  bit  more  fairness 
toward  its  employees.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  union  relations  that  they  have 
followed;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  and  the  numbers  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  introduction  of  New 
York  Air  into  the  situation  has  led  to 
lower  fares,  not  only  their  own  lower 
fares,  but  lower  competitive  fares.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  if  they  were  to  disap- 
pear, that  the  fares  would  find  their 
way  back  to  the  prior  level. 

Mr.  WILSON.  In  other  words,  if  New 
York  Air  is  squeezed  out  of  National, 
the  gentleman  feels  fairly  certain  that 
the  fares  would  return  to  their  previ- 
ous heights? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  why  they  would  not.  The 
fares  were  at  a  certain  level.  New  York 
Air  entered  and  reduced  the  fares.  The 
fares  were  reduced.  I  would  think  it 
would  be  a  fairly  logical  guess  that  the 
fares  would  then  go  back  up  if  New 
York  Air  left.  It  may  be  that  the  other 
airlines  would  have  decided  this  is  a 
better  thing  to  do;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  expect  that;  so  I  think  it  is  a 
fairly  sure  bet  that  the  fares  would 
resimie  their  former  heights  if  New 
York  Air  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
scene 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  For  over  a  decade,  those  of  us 
here  in  the  Washington  area  have 
worked  to  fashion  a  policy  to  plan  for 
the  future  of  our  area's  airports.  We 
now  have  a  carefully  drawn  policy,  a 
fair  and  balanced  proposal,  pending  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  I  urge  aU  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  plan  a  chance.  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  give  this  plan  their  support 
and  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Earlier  this  week,  Mr.  Chairman, 
each  Member  of  the  House  received  a 
letter  in  the  mail  on  the  subject.  The 
letter  called  upon  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  serious  problems 
that  exist  with  respect  to  congestion 
safety,  and  noise  affecting  our  region's 
airports.  The  letter  was  signed  by  the 
Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
area  Congressmen,  coiuity  executives, 
county  council  members,  dozens  of 
other  local  officials,  and  a  host  of  busi- 
nessmen and  citizen  representatives, 
and  it  was  entitled.  "A  Letter  Prom 
Your  Washington  Neighbors." 

The  purpose  on  this  collective  effort 
was  to  show  the  depth  of  the  Wash- 
ington community's  concern  over  this 
issue,  a  concern  that  is  felt  by  the  2  to 
3  million  of  your  "Washington  Neigh- 
bors" and  to  ask  that  we  here  in  Con- 
gress give  this  plan  a  change  to  work. 

Now.  I  am  sure  that  most  Members 
of  the  House  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  that  we  are  talking  about. 
National  Airport  is  clearly  being  used 
far  beyond  its  designed  capacity,  and 
the  problems  of  congestion  there 
simply  have  been  growing  worse  every 
year.  While  the  airport  debate,  as  has 
been  noted,  does  have  an  excellent 
safety  record,  more  than  a  few  observ- 
ers, including  a  lot  of  pilots.  like  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia, have  noted  that  we  cannot  just 
keep  on  adding  additional  air  traffic  to 
what  is  already  a  terribly  crowded  fa- 
cility, without  eventually  raising  some 
extremely  serious  safety  implications 
and  without  endangering  passengers 
who  fly  in  and  out  of  that  facility. 

1  would  hope  that  each  Member  of 
his  body  would  give  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  wisdom  of  uncon- 
trolled growth  at  National  Airport  in 
the  light  of  these  very  serious  safety 
considerations. 

Very  briefly,  what  this  proposed 
policy  that  is  now  pending  at  the  DOT 
will  do  is  three  things:  First,  it  sets  a 
ceiling  on  passenger  traffic  at  16  mil- 
lion passengers  annually.  Now,  that 
allows  for  growth  at  National  Airport, 
up  from  the  14.5  million  passengers 
which  were  going  in  and  out  of  Na- 
tional before  the  PATCO  strike. 

Second,  it  tells  the  airlines  that  by 
the  year  1986,  they  have  to  begin 
using  quieter  aircraft. 
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Third,  it  calls  for  a  very  modest  re- 
duction in  flight  slots  at  National. 

The  policy  does  not  call  for  reduc- 
tion in  flights  at  National.  What  it 
does  do  is  send  a  signal  to  the  airlines 
which  says,  "For  purposes  of  your  fur- 
ture  growth  in  the  Washington  air 
traffic,  once  we  reach  the  ceiling  of  16 
million  passengers,  which  we  are  no- 
where close  to  yet.  let  us  start  using 
our  capacity  out  at  Dulles  and  at 
BWI." 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  policy  is  carefully  drawn.  It  is  bal- 
anced. It  is  a  compromise.  Many  of  my 
constituents  would  have  preferred  a 
much  stricter  approach,  one  that 
would  have  cut  back  significantly  on 
National's  traffic.  Instead,  what  we 
have  Is  a  policy  which  XooDss  toward 
the  future  growth  in  air  travel,  direct- 
ing that  growth  to  our  region's  other 
airports  without  seriously  affecting 
the  status  quo  at  National,  which  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  concerned 
about. 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  this  policy  call- 
ing for  a  careful  review  1  year  after  its 
implementation.  If  serious  problems 
arise  during  that  first  year,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  those  problems  will 
occur,  they  can  be  addressed  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  135  Members  of 
this  House  have  signed  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Drew  Lewis, 
stating  that  they  are  "encouraged  by 
the  diriection"  of  this  proposed  policy. 
While  each  Member  of  the  House  may 
not  agree  in  every  detail  with  the  pro- 
posal, it  seems  to  me  important  to 
note  that  this  is  not  simply  a  parochi- 
al Washington  area  concern.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  see  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  all  over  the 
country  have  recognized  that  very  se- 
rious problems  do  exist  and  that  there 
is  a  need  to  address  those  problems  in 
a  responsible  manner,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  done. 

In  summary,  the  proposal  is  a  very 
modest  one.  It  does  not  call  for  drastic 
cutbacks  at  National,  as  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  misinformed,  but 
instead  it  strikes  a  careful  balance 
among  all  the  affected  interests.  And. 
I  might  add.  any  changes  occurring  at 
National  as  a  result  of  this  policy 
would  simply  be  a  needle  in  the  hay- 
stack compared  to  the  effects  of  the 
PATCO  strike. 

The  plan  that  has  been  drawn  up 
provides  for  an  efficient,  rational,  and. 
most  importantly,  a  safe  future  for 
our  area's  airports.  The  plan  is  a  good 
one.  I  hope  all  our  colleagues  will  sup- 
port it  and  I  strongly  urge  your  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment,  which  would 
gut  a  good  proposal. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do 
not  believe  I  need  3  minutes. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  Members, 
those  who  are  here  and  may  be  listen- 
ing on  TV,  some  excerpts  from  the 
FAA  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
on  this  policy.  This  is  not  what  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  policy  say.  This 
is  what  they  say: 

National  Airport  air  carrier  delays  may  be 
described  as  average  among  major  U.S.  air- 
ports.—page  17. 

Some  of  the  passenger  demand  which 
cannot  be  met  at  National  when  they  reduce 
the  flights  will  be  transferred  to  Dulles  or 
BWI  and  some  of  the  demands  simply  will 
not  be  met  at  all.— page  43  and  page  44. 

Next: 

The  average  passenger  is  assumed  to  incur 
a  total  added  cost  of  $15  when  using  Dulles 
or  BWI  instead  of  National.— page  45. 

Some  cancelled  operations  may  be  expect- 
ed to  eliminate  service  to  communities  cur- 
rently providing  relatively  low  demand  and 
receiving  minimum  service.  Passengers 
losing  this  may  find  no  alternative  to  the 
nation's  capitol.— page  49. 

D  1545 

In  regard  to  the  16  million  passenger  cap, 
it  involves  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  air  car- 
rier quota  to  about  30  op'^rations  per  hour 
by  1990— Page  50. 

Some  communities  must  suffer  a  reduc- 
tion in  service  at  National— Page  54. 

Passengers  are  exijected  to  experience  sig- 
nificant added  costs,  primarily  because  of 
increased  airport  access  costs.  Total  costs 
per  passenger  may  increase  from  about  $2.3 
million  cost  the  first  year  to  $48.1  million  in 
1990. 

That  is  from  page  63. 

There  are  the  economics  on  the  situ- 
ation, directly  from  FAA's  preliminary 
regrulatory  analysis,  which  dictate  and 
demand  that  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  constituents  of  this 
country,  regardless  of  whether  they 
fly  from  or  into  National,  that  the 
Wilson  amendment  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson) 
such  time  as  I  have  not  consumed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder)  yields 
back  1  minute. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  very  clear 
about  what  this  amendment  does.  It 
guts  the  administration's  attempt  to 
solve  the  problems  of  noise  and  con- 
gestion and  safety  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport.  It  guts  it. 

I  have  just  gotten  off  the  telephone 
with  Secretary  Drew  Lewis,  and  as  he 
correctly  points  out,  if  there  is  no 
change  in  the  slot  allocation,  and  no 
closing  of  the  loophole  for  the  ATC 
landings,  there  is  no  policy.  No  policy. 

You  know,  this  problem  of  National 
Airport  is  not  a  new  problem.  It  is  one 
that  has  been  with  us  from  adminis- 
tration through  administration.  At 
some  point  in  the  game  this  Congress 


has  got  to  come  to  grips  with  it.  The 
administration  has  courageously  and 
Secretary  Lewis  has  courageously  pro- 
posed an  even  and  a  balanced  policy,  a 
policy  that  is  as  fair  as  it  can  be.  to  all 
parties  in  the  problem. 

This  is  not  a  parochial  problem  that 
just  involves  Washington.  It  involves 
all  parts  of  the  country.  And  this  is 
not  an  Appropriations  Committee 
problem.  If  you  are  going  to  address 
how  to  handle  National  Airport,  it 
should  be  done  through  the  regula- 
tory process  or  through  the  authoriza- 
tion process  if  that  is  necessary,  as  has 
lieen  done  by  the  administration.  It 
should  not  be  handled  by  a  rider  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

This  amendment  would  not  close  the 
loopholes  which  allow  flights  to  come 
into  National  Airport  without  slots. 
This  amendment  would  then,  if  there 
were  no  policy,  knock  out  the  expan- 
sion of  the  perimeters.  And  let  me  say, 
my  colleagues,  that  there  are  more  red 
herrings  flying  aroimd  about  this 
policy  than  there  are  herrings  in  the 
fiords  of  Norway.  Let  me  just  cite  a 
few  of  them. 

It  is  said  that  this  policy  will  reduce 
the  number  of  passengers  served  by 
National.  That  is  the  claim.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  proposed  cap  on  pas- 
sengers is  16  million  persons  per  year, 
and  National  today  serves  only  15  mil- 
lion persons  per  year.  We  would  get  an 
additional  1  million  people  that  could 
be  served  by  National.  It  does  not 
reduce  the  nimiljer  of  passengers. 

There  is  a  claim  that  the  policy  will 
eliminate  some  127  air  carrier  flights  a 
day.  severely  inconveniencing  air  trav- 
elers. The  fact  is  that  the  slots  that 
would  be  eliminated  in  most  cases  are 
late-at-night  slots  that  are  not  even 
used.  In  reality,  the  policy  basically 
maintains  the  status  quo  of  regular 
landing  slots,  including  those  in  peak 
hours. 

It  is  said  that  the  increase  in  the 
nonstop  perimeter  from  650  miles  to 
1.000  miles  will  effectively  reduce  serv- 
ice from  cities  presently  served  by  Na- 
tional. But  the  fact  is  that  new  non- 
stop flights  from  the  1,000-mile  cities 
would  involve  an  estimated  less  than 
10  of  the  550  available  daily  slots,  be- 
cause they  now  come  in  on  one-stop 
flights— there  maybe  would  be  10  addi- 
tional nonstop  flights. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  policy  would 
effectively  reduce  commuter  access  to 
National,  and  that  is  not  true  because 
the  administration  is  presently  negoti- 
ating additional  commuter  slots  par- 
ticularly for  quiet  aircraft  such  as  the 
Dash-7. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  noise  limits  in 
this  policy  mean  that  no  equipment 
presently  serving  National  could  land 
there  in  1986.  The  fact  is  that  even 
current  aircraft,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
new.  quieter  aircraft,  could,  with  a 
load  factor  of   100  percent,  fly  the 
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1.000  miles  if  they  simply  adjust  the 
fuel  so  they  are  not  carrying  a  lot  of 
extra  fuel  around  that  they  do  not 
need  anyway,  for  matters  of  safety  or 
otherwise. 

This  policy  is  not  going  to  terminate 
service  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  that  service  is  economically  fea- 
sible. This  policy  is  not  going  to  elimi- 
nate competition.  New  York  Air  would 
have  the  same  right  as  everybody  else 
to  an  allocation  of  slots,  the  same 
right  as  everybody  else  to  additional 
portions,  additional  sections  on  their 
flights.  There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  method  of  allocating  slots.  They 
still  would  be  allocated  by  the  indus- 
try themselves,  with  each  certified  car- 
rier having  a  veto.  They  would  be  enti- 
tled to  slots,  and  they  veto  everybody 
else  if  they  do  not  get  those  slots.  The 
last  airline  that  came  in,  for  example, 
asked  for  24  slots  and  got  18.  That  is 
not  too  bad. 

The  policy  is  a  rational,  reasonable 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem  that  has 
been  festering  and  festering  and  fes- 
tering. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  guts  in  this 
Congress  that  they  have  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  do 
something  about  the  problem,  get  the 
monkey  off  our  backs  once  and  for  all, 
then  we  are  making  a  very  foolish  mis- 
take. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  made  a  very  important 
point.  I  would  like  to  pursue  it  with 
him,  if  I  might,  just  for  a  moment. 

As  it  relates  to  the  noise  standards 
in  the  proposed  policy,  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  should  a  commercial 
airliner  take  off  with  enough  fuel  to 
go  the  1,000  miles  on  a  one-way  trip  to 
its  destination,  that  it  could,  in  fact, 
today,  with  existing  equipment,  meet 
those  noise  standards,  but  that  the 
problem  that  exists  today  is  that  that 
airliner  carries  enough  fuel  to  go  1,000 
miles  to  its  destination,  take  off  and 
return  to  Washington,  and  it  therefore 
requires  additional  power  for  takeoff, 
which  affects  the  noise  decibels,  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  violates  the 
policy. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  In  addition,  it 
wastes  energy  by  carrying  all  that 
excess  fuel  around. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guckman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  talked  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  a  little  bit  this  morning.  But  it 


just  strikes  me  that  the  Secretary's 
proposal  is  a  reasonable  reduction  in 
flights.  It  is  the  only  real  way  we  are 
going  to  commence  to  get  Dulles  Air- 
port, the  finest,  the  safest,  actually 
the  best  airport  in  the  world,  to  be 
used.  Granted,  there  may  be  a  little  in- 
convenience to  some  of  us,  but  I  think 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  pass 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  disrupts  the 
carefully  balanced  and  constructed 
Metropolitan  Washington  airports 
policy. 

A  careful  review  of  the  entire  DOT 
policy  proposal  shows  clearly  that  a 
comprehensive  and  professional  analy- 
sis was  undertaken  by  the  Department 
on  this  complex  issue  to  provide  a 
well-balanced  solution  to  a  host  of 
complex  interrelated  issues.  The  key 
element  of  the  proposal  is  its  balance. 
However,  this  balance  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  adversely  affected  if  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  policy,  the  slot  reduc- 
tion program,  is  altered. 

The  Department  has  succinctly 
stated  that  it  is  essential  that  all  ele- 
ments of  the  policy  be  implemented 
together— that  there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial investment  in  National's  rede- 
velopment with  its  future  unresolved. 
The  policy  was  developed  as  a  package 
because  it  is  the  only  way  to  overcome 
the  continuing  controversy  over  Na- 
tional's future.  The  environmental 
impact  statement  that  was  prepared 
under  a  court  order  addressed  the 
policy  as  a  whole,  not  in  fragments. 

With  other  members  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation,  I  have  worked  long 
and  diligently  on  behalf  of  the  policy. 
We  welcomed  the  announcement  of 
the  original  approval  of  the  airports 
policy  in  August  1980  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  long  years  of  effort  to 
rectify  inequities  in  regulations.  The 
subsequent  postponements  were  very 
disappointing,  and  an  amendment 
which  would  damage  the  long-sought 
agreements  would  be  costly  and 
unwise.  Under  the  policy  before  us, 
the  people  of  my  State  will  be  allowed, 
at  last,  the  quality  of  air  service  to 
which  they  are  entitled  between  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  Louisiana. 

This  morning's  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  calls  for  reason  and 
rationality  in  our  approach  to  this 
major  airport  policy.  I  hope  that  all 
here  will  consider  carefully  the  impact 
of  their  vote.  We  cannot  have  a  partial 
policy— it  is  all  or  nothing.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Nebraska   (Mr.    Bereu- 

TER). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  am  very  support- 
ive of  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  had  just 
made. 

In  regard  to  the  four  cities  that  are 
often  cited  as  illustrations  of  being 
within  the  1,000-mile  perimeter  but 
outside  the  650-mile  perimeter,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  these  are  illustra- 
tive only.  It  provides  no  assurance 
that  there  would  be  nonstop  flights  to 
these  cities,  nor  should  it  be  thought 
to  be  that  this  would  be  an  exclusive 
list. 

Is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  list  is  illustra- 
tive only.  Some  of  those  might  end  up 
not  having  nonstop  flights.  Nonstop 
flights  might  come  from  other  cities 
than  the  ones  that  are  used  for  illus- 
trative purposes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  My  understanding 
also  is  that  this  is  likely  to  have  no 
more  than  10  slots  assigned  to  it,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated. 

I  commend  him  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  on  this  issue  and 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment  and  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The 
new  policy  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  Drew  Lewis,  regard- 
ing Washington's  National  Airport  is 
designed  to  assure  the  maximum 
safety  of  air  operations  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  reduce  noise  and  conges- 
tion at  National  Airport,  and  encour- 
age the  greater  use  of  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport.  We  must  not  allow  this 
long  overdue  plan  to  be  sidetracked  by 
a  few  special  interest  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposed  policy 
was  announced  by  the  Secretary  on 
July  8.  It  represents  an  important  step 
toward  safe,  frequent,  and  more  con- 
venient air  service  to  and  from  the 
Washington  area.  In  developing  the 
plan,  safety,  as  always,  was  given  the 
highest  priority. 

This  policy  attempts  to  balance  the 
competing  interests  of  the  airlines, 
their  passengers,  Congress,  and  the 
residents  of  the  Washington  area.  It  is 
a  better,  more  equitable  plan  than  any 
other  one  sent  to  the  Congress  since  I 
have  been  here. 

Secretary  Lewis  has  spent  countless 
hours  developing  this  responsible,  bal- 
anced, and  comprehensive  proposal  for 
the  future  of  Washington's  two  feder- 
ally owned  airports.  The  administra- 
tion has  ordered  a  regulatory  review  of 
the  policy  to  occur  during  the  first 
year  of  its  operation. 

For  too  long  now,  we  have  watched 
the  skyways  over  National  Airport 
become  congested  with  bigger  and 
bigger  air  carriers  of  travelers.  Concur- 
rent with  that  activity  has  been  the 
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dramatic  mushrooming  of  ground 
transportation.  The  hustle  and  bustle 
of  passengers  rushing  to  catch  their 
flights  is  unnerving.  Only  the  most 
agile  of  passengers  are  able  to  dodge 
the  traffic  and  leap  over  luggage 
stacked  up  at  the  curbs. 

This  is  not  a  necessary  experience 
for  air  travelers;  their  safety  in  the  air 
and  on  the  groumd  need  not  be  jeop- 
ardized. This  is  particularly  true  when 
we  have  available  to  this  community  a 
beautiful,  safe,  and  shamefully  under- 
utilized airport  at  Dulles. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  to  subject 
the  public,  both  the  residents  in  the 
area  and  the  passenger,  to  this  unnec- 
essary treatment. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Secretary's 
well  thought-out  and  balanced  ap- 
proach to  our  communities'  airport 
needs  and  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
a  carefully  drawn  limitation  on  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  implement  a  policy  of  un- 
warranted reduction  in  certain  flights 
at  National  Airport. 

The  amendment  is  needed  to  redress 
some  of  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
Washington  National  Airport  policy. 

Included  as  part  of  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  flights  at  National  Airport 
is  the  elimination  of  the  authority 
now  utilized  by  several  carriers,  includ- 
ing Air  Florida,  Altair,  Northwest,  and 
New  York  Air  to  schedule  operations 
in  excess  of  their  slot  allocations  pur- 
suant to  air  traffic  control  approval. 
The  scheduling  flexibility  provided  by 
the  ATC  or  conditional  reservation 
provision  has  been  essential  to  the 
ability  of  low-fare  carriers  to  operate 
high  frequency  service  at  slot-con- 
strained airports  like  National,  and  to 
thereby  introduce  the  first  real  meas- 
ure of  competition  into  many  heavily 
traveled  air  markets. 

Yet  while  the  policy  would  eliminate 
ATC  authority,  it  would  continue  the 
"extra  section  rule,"  whereby  extra 
sections  of  scheduled  flights  are  not 
counted  against  a  carrier's  slot  alloca- 
tion. Traditionally  only  one  carrier. 
Eastern  Airlines— which  holds  more 
slots  at  National  than  any  other  carri- 
er serving  that  airport— has  regularly 
and  routinely  conducted  extra  section 
operations.  In  1980  alone.  Eastern  con- 
ducted in  excess  of  10,000  extra  sec- 
tion operations. 

It  is  inequitable  and  anticompetitive 
to  deny  to  all  carriers  except  one  the 
scheduling  flexibility  that  both  the 
extra  section  rule  and  the  ATC  provi- 
sion provide.  And  it  is  simply  no 
answer  to  say  that  any  carrier  can  fly 
extra  sections  the  way  Eastern  does. 
In  any  event,  business  decisions  about 
what  kind  of  service  to  offer  should  be 
left  to  the  carriers,  and  not  dictated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


In  addition,  if  the  proposed  policy's 
reduction  in  flights  is  implemented,  it 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  competi- 
tion. The  further  restrictions  on  access 
to  National  Airport  proposed  in  the 
policy,  coupled  with  the  elimination  of 
the  ATC  authority,  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  new  entrants  like  New  York 
Air,  Air  Florida,  and  Altair  to  offer  the 
competitive  services  to  which  the 
public  has  thus  far  responded  so  favor- 
ably. With  the  curtailment  of  these 
competitive  services,  fares  will  inevita- 
bly rise  to  or  surpass  their  previous 
levels,  and  passengers  will  have  fewer 
service  options  from  which  to  choose. 
Although  the  policy  ostensibly  in- 
cludes a  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  the  Deregulation  Act,  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  commitment  with  the 
elimination  of  competition  and  higher 
fares  that  the  policy  will  undoubtedly 
produce.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  lend  my  full  support  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas  to  prohibit  any  funds  from  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bill  from  being  used  to  im- 
plement the  administration's  ill  con- 
ceived and  faulty  National  Airport 
plan. 

A  niunber  of  reasons  for  supporting 
this  amendment,  or  more  appropriate- 
ly for  opposing  the  administration's 
plan,  have  been  articulated  here 
today.  Let  us  dwell  on  a  couple.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  plan  on  air  travel  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York. 

The  advent  of  New  York  Air's  serv- 
ice between  Washington  and  New 
York  has  improved  air  travel  between 
these  two  important  cities.  New  York 
Air  has  been  able  to  offer  regularly 
scheduled  flights  between  National 
and  LaGuardia  Airports  at  a  price  any- 
where between  15  and  50  percent 
cheaper  than  that  provided  by  Eastern 
Air  Lines  and  their  air  shuttle.  The 
result  has  been  cheaper  service  for  the 
consumer  and  better  competition  in 
the  airline  industry.  As  one  of  my  col- 
leagues pointed  out  earlier  in  the 
debate.  New  York  Air's  initiative  has 
actually  improved  Eastern's  service 
and  has  forced  them  to  lower  fares  as 
well. 

In  1978,  Congress  approved  an  air- 
line deregulation  plan.  One  of  its  fore- 
most objectives  was  to  foster  greater 
competition  in  the  largely  noncom- 
petitive airline  industry.  The  airline 
traveler  ofttimes  was  at  the  complete 
mercy  of  one  airline  to  transport  them 
between  cities,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  or  quality  of  service.  The  practical 
realities  of  airline  deregulation  have 
varied  from  place  to  place  in  this 
Nation.  The  record  is  not  without 
some  blemishes.  However,  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  heavily  traveled  New 
York-to-Washington  air  route,  it  has 
provided  more  service  and  lower  prices 
as  witnessed  by  New  York  Air. 


What  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing with  their  National  Airport  plan  is 
a  backdoor  and  backhanded  proposal 
to  circumvent  and  thwart  the  most 
laudable  objectives  of  airline  deregula- 
tion, namely  competition  in  the  indus- 
try. If  airline  flights  are  reduced  by  as 
much  as  15  and  20  percent  as  the  ad- 
ministration proposes,  when  the  time 
comes  to  divide  up  the  available  slots 
at  National  Airport  an  airline  such  as 
New  York  Air  with  newly  granted 
space  at  National,  would  most  likely 
be  turned  away,  leaving  Eastern  with 
an  unhealthy  monopoly  on  the  New 
York-to-Washington  route. 

As  one  who  has  commuted  between 
New  York  and  Washington  steadily 
for  the  past  13  years,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  competition  has  been  a 
good  development  for  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  especially  on  the  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington.  We 
are  a  nation  who  believes  in  the  free 
enterprise  system— the  "little  guy"  if 
you  will,  should  get  a  fair  shake.j.We 
have  a  classic  "little  guy,"  "big  guy" 
case  before  us  with  this  amendment.  A 
vote  for  the  Wilson  amendment  is  a 
vote  for  the  benefits  of  competition  in 
the  airline  industry.  It  is  a  vote  for 
convenience  for  thousands  of  air  trav- 
elers on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  even  a  vote 
for  productivity,  for  when  one  consid- 
ers how  much  more  time  the  average 
person  would  have  to  spend  in  the 
commuting  process  if  they  had  to  fly 
to  Dulles,  this  would  lead  to  more  un- 
productive traveling  time  and  less  time 
actually  working  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. This  would  go  for  public  and 
private  sector  employees. 

Finally,  let  me  observe  a  most  rele- 
vant fact.  National  Airport  has  a 
better  safety  record  than  does  Dulles 
Airport.  In  fact  National  Airport  is 
one  of  the  safest  airports  in  the 
Nation.  Why  therefore  must  we 
tamper  with  something  that  is  obvi- 
ously working  well  for  those  it  serves? 
The  logic  of  the  administration's  Na- 
tional Airport  plan  escapes  me  and  be- 
cause of  that  I  urge  it  be  rejected  by 
virtue  of  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Wilson 
amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WnSON.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peard  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WILSON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  204,  noes 
188.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
40.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  200] 
AYES-204 


Addabbo 


Alboeta 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Blacgl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Courier 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

E>aniel8on 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinaki 

Dicks 

Dinxell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Pields 

Pteh 

Pithian 

Pllppo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 


Anderson 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boiling 


Oilman 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

GuarinI 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

Leath 

LeBoutiUler 

Leland 

Levitas 

Loeffler 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

NOES-188 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Conable 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Taylor 

Trailer 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dougherty 


Dreler 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Findley 

Poglietta 

Porsythe 

Gephardt 

GUckman 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LantoB 

Leach 


Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

NeUigan 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 


Rahall 

Railsback 

Reuss 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Trible 

Ddall 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Johnston 
NOT  VOTING— 40 


Andrews 

Dixon 

Rhodes 

Applegate 

Edgar 

Richmond 

Bafalls 

Edwards  (CA) 

Rose 

Bellenson 

Erdahl 

Santini 

Brooks 

Plorio 

Savage 

Brown  (OH) 

Gaydos 

Shamansky 

Burton.  John 

Gingrich 

Skelton 

Burton.  Phillip 

Goldwater 

Waxman 

Campbell 

Hefner 

Weaver 

Chappell 

Holland 

Wright 

Collins  (ID 

Jones  (NO 

Wyden 

Crane.  Daniel 

LatU 

Young  (AK) 

Crane.  Philip 

Lewis 

Crockett 

McCloskey 

a  1610 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Richmond  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Chappell  for,  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaslia  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Lewis  against. 

Mr.  Shamansky  for.  with  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Cirane  against. 

Mr.  Plorio  for,  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Erdahl  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Messrs.  DREIER,  EMERSON, 
WHITTEN,  and  THOMAS  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  desire  to  state 
for  the  Recori}  that  on  the  last  vote  I 


voted  "present"  because  of  a  financial 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas:  Page 
38,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  326.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  implement,  ad- 
minister, or  enforce  Order  81-5-27  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  any  other  order 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which  pro- 
hibits or  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  any 
U.S.  air  carrier  from  participating  in  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association's 
North  Atlantic  Traffic  Conference  under  its 
existing  articles  and  provisions. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  post- 
pone or  to  prohibit  the  implementa- 
tion for  the  period  of  this  appropria- 
tion of  a  show  cause  order  which  the 
CAB  has  issued  that  will  become  effec- 
tive on  September  15  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  precluding  U.S.-flag  carri- 
ers from  participating  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Conference  sponsored  by  the 
International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion. 

The  International  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation is  a  conference  of  air  carriers 
that  convenes  to  have  discussions  and 
propose  rates  and  other  agreements 
with  respect  to  air  transportation  over 
the  North  Atlantic.  If  the  show  cause 
order  goes  into  effect,  it  will  have  the 
consequence  of  precluding  American- 
flag  carriers  from  participating  in  the 
conference  and  yet  would  let  the  for- 
eign-flag carriers  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consequence 
would  be  to  place  American-flag  carri- 
ers at  a  disadvantage.  They  are  al- 
ready at  a  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  foreign  carriers  which  are  subsi- 
dized by  their  own  governments 
against  losses,  whereas  American-flag 
carriers  are  required  to  show  a  profit. 
This  would  now  let  the  Europeans  par- 
ticipate in  the  North  Atlantic  rate  con- 
ference and  yet  preclude  American- 
flag  carriers  from  doing  so. 

I  believe  in  and  have  supported  open 
competition  and  deregulation  in  this 
country,  but  when  we  are  talking 
about  international  competition,  we  do 
not  have  control  over  what  foreign 
carriers  do  and.  therefore,  we  should 
not  place  our  own  carriers  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  assure  that  American- 
flag  carriers  which  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  lATA's  North  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence be  allowed  to  do  so. 
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One  last  point.  On  August  20  of  this 
year  President  Reagan  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  CAB  and  asked  the 
CAB  if  they  would  extend  or  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  show  cause 
order  beyond  September  15  in  order  to 
give  it  as  a  gesture  of  cooperation  with 
foreign  governments  who  have  cooper- 
ated with  us  during  the  air  controllers' 
strike.  There  has  been  no  formal  re- 
sponse or  acknowledgement  up  to  this 
point  by  the  CAB. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
accomplish  what  the  President  has 
asked  the  CAB  to  do.  which  is  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  the  particu- 
lar show  cause  order.  At  the  proper 
time,  when  we  are  in  the  House.  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  letter  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

President  Reagan's  Letter  to  CAB 
Chairman  on  Show  Cause  Decision 
The  White  House. 
Washington  August  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Marvin  S.  Cohen. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the  Ad- 
ministration has,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
recent  illegal  strike  by  the  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Organization,  undertak- 
en a  major  effort  to  restore  to  full  capacity 
the  nation's  domestic  and  international  air 
transportation  system.  Your  cooperation  in 
Increasing  the  regulatory  flexibility  avail- 
able to  the  airline  industry  during  this 
period  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

Foreign  governments  have  played  a  signif- 
icant role  in  assisting  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain international  air  transportation,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  unauthorized  ac- 
tions by  foreign  air  traffic  controllers  appar- 
ently intended  to  express  sympathy  for  the 
PATCO  strike.  Because  unchecked  actions 
by  foreign  controllers  could  seriously  dis- 
rupt air  commerce  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  the  continued  cooperation  of  our 
aviation  partners  abroad  is  essential.  There- 
fore, it  is  especially  important  during  this 
period  that  the  United  States  demonstrate 
its  continued  support  for  an  international 
aviation  system  founded  on  comity  and  reci- 
procity, and  its  sensitivity  to  foreign  govern- 
ment concerns. 

One  source  of  foreign  concern,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  the  Board's  recent  decision  In  the 
lATA  Show  Cause  Proceeding,  F*resently 
scheduled  to  become  effective  September 
15,  1981.  I  am  not  expressing  any  view  on 
the  merits  of  the  important  and  complex 
issues  involved  in  this  proceeding,  to  which 
the  Board  has  devoted  considerable  energy 
and  attention.  However,  in  light  of  the 
present  situation,  I  consider  it  essential  that 
the  United  States  take  every  reasonable 
step  to  reassure  the  international  aviation 
community  of  our  willingness  to  address 
matters  of  common  concern  in  a  cooperative 
manner. 

Accordingly,  I  have  determined  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  and  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  foreign  policy  that  the  Board 
extend  the  effective  date  of  its  decision  in 
the  LATA  Show  Cause  Proceeding  beyond 
September  15,  so  that  our  continuing  efforts 
to  maintain  foreign  government  cooperation 
as  we  rebuild  our  air  traffic  control  system 


will  not  be  adversely  affected.  I  urge  the 
Board  to  take  this  action  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  We  on  this  side 
have  examined  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  memt)er  of  the  Georgia 
delegation  (Mr.  Levitas).  We  find  it  is 
only  fair  and  equitable  to  the  Ameri- 
can-flag carriers  in  international  oper- 
ations. We  support  the  amendment 
and  ask  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  extent  that  I  understand  the 
amendment,  and  I  think  I  understand 
the  amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to 
it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  38.  after  line  15,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  322.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  rehire  Federal  air 
traffic  controllers  engaged  in  a  strike  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law." 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
reserves  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
care  to  speak  to  his  point  of  order  at 
the  present  time,  before  I  make  my 
presentation  on  the  amendment.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  raise  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin) 
can  reserve  his  point  of  order  until 
after  the  gentleman's  initial  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
speaks  to  one  of  the  issues  that  is  most 
on  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
where  the  American  people  have  made 
clear  their  opinion.  By  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  American  people 
have  endorsed  the  administration's  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  air  traffic 
controllers'  strike  that  is  presently  un- 
derway in  this  country. 

The  administration  has  made  very 
clear  its  position  with  regard  to  this 


kind  of  illegal  action  against  the 
public  trust.  It  has  said  that  there  will 
be  no  amnesty,  and  it  has  said  that  we 
go  from  here  and  rebuild  the  system. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  vital  re- 
building of  the  system  is  being  frus- 
trated by  reports  that  negotiations 
might  take  place  in  the  future,  that 
something  might  happen  in  the  future 
that  would  change  the  status  of  all  of 
this.  So  we  really  cannot  get  down  to 
the  work  of  really  getting  that  system 
rebuilt  in  as  quick  and  orderly  a  fash- 
ion as  possible. 

So.  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  makes  clear 
the  congressional  intent  that  what  we 
are  saying,  in  a  very  blunt  way,  is  that 
illegally  striking  controllers  cannot  be 
rehired.  In  other  words,  we  are  back- 
ing up  the  position  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  taken. 

This  does  not  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment from  taking  back  those  people 
who  were  kept  away  from  their  jobs 
by  harassment,  by  illness,  or  some 
other  administratively  determinable 
problem.  In  those  kinds  of  cases  there 
is  a  procedure  which  does  not  require 
rehiring,  as  this  amendment  makes  a 
clear  distinction.  The  withdrawal  of  a 
notice  of  termination,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  case  where  people  were 
harassed  or  something  like  that,  is  not 
a  rehiring  action  and  so,  therefore, 
this  would  not  affect  those  people  in 
any  way  whatsoever. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not 
impact  adversely  on  safety  in  any  way. 
We  have  just  completed  hearings  in 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee Subcommittee  on  Government  Ac- 
tivities and  Transportation  in  which 
we  are  being  told  that  the  curtailed 
system  we  are  now  operating  under  is 
safe.  It  may,  indeed,  be  even  safer 
than  the  system  we  had  prior  to 
August  3. 

So  there  is  no  problem  virith  regard 
to  safety  involved  in  this  particular 
amendment. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  make 
absolutely  plain  that  Congress  will  not 
countenance  illegal  strikes  against  the 
public  interest.  The  operative  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  regards  a 
violation  in  Federal  law.  To  support 
this  amendment  is  to  put  this  House 
on  record  in  favor  of  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do 
that.  We  will  not  permit  the  funds 
that  we  appropriate  in  this  House  to 
go  to  those  who  have  violated  the 
public  trust. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  says. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 
lin) insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
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the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
legrislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
contrary  to  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

I  make  the  further  point  of  order 
that  it  places  additional  duties  on  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  or  implicitly 
requires  them  to  make  investigations, 
compile  data  or  otherwise  make  deter- 
minations not  otherwise  required  by 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  26  of  the 
Deschler's  procedure,  section  11.2 
states: 

Where  an  amendment,  in  the  guise  of  a 
limitation,  imposes  additional  determina- 
tions and  duties  on  an  executive,  it  may  be 
ruled  out  as  legislation  on  a  general  appro- 
priation bill. 

Section  11.19  of  chapter  26  states: 

It  Is  not  in  order  on  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill  to  condition  the  availability  of 
funds  to  an  executive  agency  upon  the  sub- 
mission by  that  agency  of  reports  not  re- 
quired by  existing  law. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  requires  additional 
duties  and,  therefore,  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  point  of 
order  if  I  could. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
amendment  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  It  is  a  mere  limita- 
tion on  the  expediture  of  funds.  It 
does  not  involve  any  additional  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  any  administrative  fash- 
ion whatsoever  and  so,  therefore,  is  in 
perfect  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
this  House  regarding  limitation 
amendments  of  this  type. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
point  of  order. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  Chair's 
attention  that,  in  fact,  other  duties 
may  be  incumbent  as  a  result  of  this 
point  of  order  in  the  amendment 
raised  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  require  a  self-standing  judicial 
determination  to  be  made  if,  in  fact, 
the  strike  was  a  violation  of  Federal 
laws,  separate  judicial  determination 
that  has  not  been  made.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  contingency  contained  in 
this  amendment  which  I  believe  would 
place  it  within  the  grounds  of  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Codghlin) 
and,  therefore,  the  point  of  order 
should  be  well  taken  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  it  does  impose  additional  duties 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  deter- 
mine who  is  on  strike  and  who  is  not 
and  who  has  been  harassed  or  intimi- 
dated or  for  whatever  reason.  It  just  is 
not  readily  apparent  when  someone  is 
not  appearing  for  work  the  reason 
therefor  and,  therefore.  I  submit  it  is 
legislating  on  appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  additional  Members  who  wish 
to  be  heard,  the  Chair  would  opine 
that  the  determination  required  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  amend- 
ment involves  a  set  of  facts  that  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  under  an  obligation  to 
know  which  of  its  employees  have 
been  engaged  in  a  strike  in  violation  of 
Federal  laws. 

The  Chair  would  cite  the  precedent 
in  Deschler's  procedure,  chapter  5,  sec- 
tion 12.7.  which  states: 

While  an  amendment  under  the  guise  of  a 
limitation  may  not  require  affirmative 
action  or  additional  duties  on  the  part  of 
federal  officials,  it  is  in  order  on  a  general 
appropriation  bill  to  deny  funds  to  a  non- 
federal recipient  of  a  federal  grant  program 
unless  he  is  in  compliance  with  a  provision 
of  federal  law;  for  such  a  requirement  places 
no  new  duties  on  a  federal  official  (who  is 
already  charged  with  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing the  law)  but  only  on  the  non-federal 
grantee. 

The  Chair  would  also  cite  the  relat- 
ed precedents  appearing  in  Cannon's 
precedents,  volume  7,  sections  1661 
and  1662. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

D  1630 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  it  will  very  damagingly 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  ways  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  may  not 
even  envision  at  this  point  and  will 
make  it  difficult  for  his  fellow  Penn- 
sylvanian  to  carry  on  the  outstanding 
work  that  he  has  done  in  managing 
this  very  bad  situation  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  we  have  been  very 
carefully  monitoring  the  situation 
from  its  very  inception  earlier  this 
year.  I  want  it  made  very  clear  that  I 
fully  support  the  actions  taken  to  this 
date  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  controllers  had  some  legiti- 
mate grievances  that  could  have  been 
addressed  in  the  proper  forum,  but 
they  were  put  on  notice  by  everybody 


who  had  an  opportimity  to  do  so  that 
they  should  not  engage  in  this  particu- 
lar—what I  consider  to  be— illegal 
strike.  Therefore,  I  support  the  ac- 
tions of  the  administration  in  what 
they  have  done  so  far. 

But  Mr.  Lewis,  at  the  time  he  took 
the  initial  action,  and  President 
Reagan  at  the  time  he  made  his  an- 
nouncement, made  it  very  clear  that 
there  were  certain  individuals  who 
might  be  able  to  prove  that  through 
harassment,  through  intimidation  or 
other  actions,  were  not  volimtarily 
leaving  their  jobs  or  staying  off  the 
job,  but  really  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  And  I  can  tell  you,  based  on 
my  own  personal  investigation  and 
that  of  our  staff  up  to  this  point, 
there  are  some  real  examples  of  har- 
assment and  intimidation  and  coer- 
cion. I  would  certainly  not  wsuit  to  see 
Secretary  Lewis  hamstrung  in  the  way 
that  I  think  he  would  be  under  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  and  the 
administration  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  be  enlightened 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would,  first  of  all,  ask  the  gen- 
tleman how  he  thinks  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  in  any  way  hamstrung 
by  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  way  I  think  he 
might  be  hamstrung  is  that  I  believe 
at  the  time  new  actions  are  going  to  be 
required  to  be  taken,  after  PATCO  is 
decertified,  when  they  are  going  to 
have  to  consider  the  applications  of 
the  individuals  who  have  been  able  to 
claim  legitimately  intimidation  and 
harassment,  that  he  may  be  precluded 
from  acting  in  that  fashion.  And  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  want  that.  I  have  read 
the  amendment  very  carefully.  There 
have  been  people  who  were  in  fact 
fired,  that  the  administration  would 
like,  I  believe,  based  on  what  they 
have  said  at  this  point,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  to  examine.  And  I  would 
not  want  to  see  Secretary  Lewis  ham- 
strung in  that  way. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  pointing  that  out.  However,  the 
people  to  whom  he  refers  who  were  in- 
timidated and  harassed,  and  so  on,  I 
have  carefully  checked  out  the  proce- 
dures with  regard  to  those  people.  It  is 
very  clear  that  that  involves  the  with- 
drawal of  the  notice  of  termination.  It 
would  not  involve  rehiring  the  people 
in  that  sense.  That  is  why  the  word 
"rehire"  is  in  the  amendment. 

Therefore,  those  people  can  be 
brought  back  on  to  the  job,  and  there 
would  be  no  problem  under  this 
amendment  in  bringing  those  persons 
back  to  work.  So,  therefore,  that  does 
not  hamstring  the  Secretary. 
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Mr.  LETVITAS.  Let  me  say  this  again: 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  clear.  They  have 
taken  the  action,  I  think  quite  correct- 
ly. There  Is  not  going  to  be  any  gener- 
al amnesty:  I  am  convinced  of  that.  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  that.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  gentleman  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  he  has  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  administration,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  one  that  would  be 
helpful  to  their  efforts  in  dealing  with 
this  very  sensitive  situation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  my  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  this 
amendment  indicated  that  they  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  for  yielding. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. Without  regard  to  any  value 
judgment,  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  are  attempting  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  as  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested, to  very  tightly  hamstring  the 
options  not  only  of  the  Secretary  and 
Department  of  Transportation,  but  of 
the  President  as  well.  These  are  very 
sensitive  discussions  and  very  sensitive 
times,  and  I  personally  do  not  think 
that  an  appropriation  bill  is  the 
proper  place  for  this  restriction. 

I  do  not  support  the  controller's 
strike,  which  I  believe  is  illegal,  al- 
though I  do  recognize  that  the  con- 
trollers have  faced  very  difficult  and 
demanding  working  conditions.  What  I 
am  objecting  to  is  legislating  perma- 
nent punishment  for  all  the  control- 
lers and  their  families,  when  many,  I 
believe,  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
actions  of  a  few.  At  some  point  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  temper  our  jus- 
tice with  compassion,  and  bring  this 
unfortunate  episode  to  an  end.  Let  us 
not  eliminate  any  of  the  President's 
options— especially  through  the  inap- 
propriate vehicle  of  an  appropriations 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  needs  our 
help  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  delicacy,  and  he  is  doing  a 
fine  job.  I  really  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  and  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
in  his  remarks.  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
this  discussion  so  far.  and  that  is  that 
the  airlines  themselves  have  been 
losing  a  lot  of  money.  A  lot  of  people 
are  being  thrown  off  the  job.  We  are 
having  economic  difficulties  as  a 
result. 

The  New  York  Times  pointed  out,  in 
a  sensitive  editorial  a  week  or  so  ago. 
that  when  the  union  is  decertified,  are 
we  going  to  then  continue  the  2  or  3 
years  that  may  be  required  to  get  the 
airlines  back  into  a  100-percent  flying 
operation? 

And  it  may  well  be  that  at  that  point 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
like  to  rehire  some  of  the  more  compe- 
tent, experienced  individuals,  with  cer- 
tain penalties,  perhaps,  reduced  se- 
niority, reduced  pay,  something  of 
that  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  health  of 
the  American  aviation  industry  is  the 
basic  question  here,  and  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  in  fact  imdermine 
that  and  seriously  threaten  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman.  I  think  if 
the  Members  vote  for  this  amendment 
they  are  essentially  voting  against  the 
actions  of  the  administration. 

Drew  Lewis,  I  can  guarantee,  would 
never  want  this  amendment.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
said,  this  is  very  sensitive.  He  wants  to 
have  the  right  to  look  at  all  of  the 
issues,  safety  related  issues,  hiring  of 
harassed  employees  back,  and  I  think 
a  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  way  the  adminis- 
tration has  handled  the  situation.  So  I 
urge  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Danielson  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  and  en- 
dorse and  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  those  who  have  risen  in  support  of 
him. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  is  very, 
very  improvident  at  this  time.  The  ad- 
ministration is  having  a  very  delicate, 
a  very  difficult  job  resolving  the  air- 
line crisis,  and  we  should  do  nothing 
which  would  interfere  with  their  ef- 
forts in  that  regard. 

To  adopt  this  amendment  at  this 
time  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  mischie- 
vous, because  it  would  frustrate  them 
and  it  would  prevent  them  from 
taking  whatever  necessary  actions  may 
run  down  the  line. 

I  think  this  illustrates  perfectly  the 
importance  of  our  rule  against  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill.  Appar- 
ently the  call  on  this  particular  point 
of  order  was  very  close.  Unfortunately, 
the  point  of  order  apparently  was  not 
well  taken.  However,  this  illustrates 
the  vice,  the  mischief  of  putting  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  Even 
though,  apparently,  this  does  not  fit 
into  our  rule  as  a  violation,  this  is  a 
very  good  amendment  to  turn  down.  I 
urge  all  of  my  friends  to  turn  it  down. 

D  1640 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

A  number  of  statements  I  do  not 
think  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  when 
the  Secretary  addressed  our  subcom- 
mittee yesterday  he  made  very  plain 
that  there  will  be  no  amnesty— he  said 
this  under  oath— there  will  be  no  am- 
nesty now  or  in  the  future  for  any  of 
the  striking  controllers. 

This  amendment  was  prepared  with 
that  in  mind. 

Therefore,  the  language  in  here,  the 
functional  language  regards  the  viola- 
tion of  Federal  law.  We  cannot  ignore 
in  any  of  the  statements  that  are 
being  made  here  that  we  are  talking 
about  endorsing  a  violation  of  Federal 
law  if  in  fact  we  turn  down  this 
amendment  and  it  goes  right  along  the 
lines  of  what  the  Secretary  said  under 
oath  yesterday. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  this.  I  do  not  agree.  1  totally 
supported  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation from  the  very  beginning  and  I 
do  again  here  today. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levitas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  think  that  this 
amendment  will  show  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  way  the  Secretary  has 
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handled  this  entire  matter.  I  think  the 
worst  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  Con- 
gress involved  in  the  very  delicate  and 
expert  way  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
been  handling  this  and  I  thlnlc  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  indeed,  if  we 
even  vote  on  this  amendment,  we  are 
sending  the  wrong  messages  to  any 
side. 

I  personally  wrote  a  letter  along 
with  17  other  Members  to  each  con- 
troller and  put  them  on  notice  as  to 
what  would  happen,  and  the  Secretary 
has  taken  the  appropriate  action  to 
this  point.  But  to  tie  the  hands  of  Sec- 
retary Lewis  who  has  responded  so 
well  and  so  effectively  up  to  this  point, 
I  think,  would  be  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. I  think  we  would  be  destabilizing 
the  situation  as  it  now  exists  without 
achieving  anything,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  will  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  realize  it  is  being  offered  with  all 
good  intention,  but  I  think  it  would 
have  a  very  counterproductive  effect 
and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  particular  amendment  because  I, 
too,  was  at  those  hearings  yesterday.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
I  think  the  administration  is  doing  the 
right  thing  as  far  as  the  strike  is  con- 
cerned. 

However,  when  I  was  questioning 
Secretary  Lewis  and  Administrator 
Hehns,  I  asked  them  how  many  people 
were,  at  that  time,  on  August  3,  were 
either  out  sick,  out  on  leave,  or  out  on 
vacation  juid  who  were  willing  to  come 
back  but  through  harassment  or  some 
other  form  of  harassment  perhaps 
could  not  get  back.  What  would 
happen  in  this  particular  case? 

He  said  each  case  would  be  taken  on 
an  individual  basis  and  then  hiring  or 
not  hiring  would  be  forthcoming  based 
on  their  judgment. 

I  think  by  passing  this  amendment 
we  would  be  hamstringing  those  op- 
portunities for  Administrator  Helms 
and  Secretary  Lewis  to  bring  back  the 
people  who  genuinely  wanted  to  come 
back  to  work.  So,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  We  have  heard  now 
from  those  on  the  side  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  President  who  think  that 
they  have  done  a  great  job  in  smash- 
ing a  imion,  imprisoning  the  leaders  of 
the  union,  firing  those  members  who 
have  gone  along  with  the  majority 
vote,  even  though  they  had  no  occa- 
sion to  be  heard  or  to  have  their  posi- 
tion clarified,  and  now  we  are  being 
asked   to   ratify   the   greatest   union 


busting  act  in  the  20th  century  coming 
from  the  White  House. 

In  fact,  the  President's  response  to 
the  air  traffic  controller's  strike  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  deliberate  effort  to  eliminate  a 
national  union.  The  President's  firing 
and  jailing  of  union  members,  his  im- 
pounding of  union  funds  is  without 
justification.  The  President  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  have 
ignored  constructive  avenues  for  re- 
solving the  conflict  and  are  now  asking 
this  body  to  join  them  in  their  irra- 
tional actions. 

Just  how  do  the  Members  of  this 
body,  who  happen  to  feel  that  if  you 
have  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment, that  makes  strikes  illegal,  and 
imposes  an  oath  that  requires  workers 
to  work  regardless  of  the  unilateral 
nature  of  the  contract  even  though  it 
violates  condition  after  condition,  vote 
on  this  proposal? 

Will  we  join  all  of  those  who  think 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  are 
doing  a  fine  job? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  public  employee  strikes 
are  on  the  increase  and  strikes  in  the 
private  sector  are  on  the  decrease,  and 
why?  Because  we  removed  the  right  to 
strike  from  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  of  Federal  employees.  The 
cops  strike,  doctors  strike  hospitals  are 
closed  down  and  teachers  are  out  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  but  anybody 
that  works  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whether  he  tosses  a  letter  or  an- 
swers a  phone,  is  violating  the  law  be- 
cause the  Congress  happens  to  be  the 
employer. 

The  idea  that  Government  employ- 
ees are  different  from  other  types  of 
workers  is  without  foundation.  Utility 
companies,  A.T.  &  T.,  the  railroads 
and  others  provide  services  that  are  no 
less  essential  than  those  of  air  traffic 
controllers,  postal  workers,  and  other 
governmental  employees.  Yet  employ- 
ees in  the  private  sector  have  the  right 
to  strike  under  Federal  law. 

Court  injunctions  and  criminal  pen- 
alties have  not  proved  a  deterrent  to 
such  strikes  by  State  and  local  or  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  fact,  between  1978 
and  1979  the  number  of  strikes  in  the 
public  sector  rose  by  23  percent,  the 
number  of  workers  on  strike  grew  by 
30  percent  and  the  number  of  working 
days  jumped  by  75  percent.  The  size 
and  duration  of  the  average  strike  in 
the  private  sector  diminished  while  it 
increased  in  the  public  sector.  We,  as 
the  protector  of  the  public  interest, 
must  give  reasoned  consideration  to 
these  facts  and  not  react  in  a  way  simi- 
lar to  the  President. 

Federal  employees  should  be  pro- 
tected from  arbitrary  governmental 
intervention  to  the  same  extent  as 
their  counterparts  in  the  private 
sector.  There  is  no  countervailing  bar- 
gaining power  if  a  union  does  not  have 


the  right  to  strike.  In  providing  Feder- 
al employees  with  such  power,  we  can 
reverse  the  trend  toward  more  public 
sector  strikes,  and  in  the  process, 
remove  the  double  standard  that  has 
become  so  embarrassing  to  the  Nation. 
This  body  should  understand  that 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  em- 
ployer should  be  no  more  sovereign 
than  any  other  employer. 

So  I  hope  that  this  incredibly  poor 
amendment  fails  and  that  all  of  the 
Members  who  know  that  the  negotia- 
tions are  terminated,  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  know  that  there  will  not  be 
any  further  compromise,  all  of  the 
Members  who  are  positive  that  there 
are  no  meetings  going  on  anywhere 
about  this  strike  will  understand  that 
the  airlines  are  losing  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  week  and  are  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  the  motivation 
behind  this  amendment  supposedly  is 
because  the  airline  traffic  controllers 
are  engaged  in  an  illegal  strike  against 
the  Government. 

Two  days  before  this  body  went  into 
recess  we  passed  a  resolution  414  to  3. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  that  encouraged 
Government  workers  in  the  country  of 
Poland  to  continue  their  illegal  strikes 
against  the  Polish  Government. 

Now.  can  the  gentleman  explain  to 
me  how  in  one  instance  we  will  repri- 
mand and  we  will  want  to  treat  harsh- 
ly American  citizens  for  exercising  and 
extending  the  same  rights  that  we  are 
encouraging  Communist  citizens  to  in- 
volve themselves  in? 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  that  to 
me. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  refer  it  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  I  would  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  point  out  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  a  group  of  these  fired  people 
in  my  office  in  Texas.  While  they  were 
there  I  called  a  gentleman  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  who  told 
me  at  that  time— I  am  saying  this  with 
reference  to  the  import  of  what  this 
amendment  can  do— I  was  told  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  pjeople 
that  there  had  been  designated  the 
tower  chief  in  each  city,  in  this  in- 
stance in  Shreveport.  La.,  who  had  the 
power  and  the  authority  upon  talking 
with  these  people,  if  he  found  it  so 
that  they  had  not  participated  in  any 
marches  after  they  had  been  dis- 
charged, and  if  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  they  should  be  rehired,  that 
he  had  the  power  and  the  authority  to 
rehire  these  people.  All  of  these  appli- 
cations for  rehirings  would  be  exam- 
ined personally  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

Now  it  looks  to  me  like  if  this 
amendment  carries,  that  the  tower 
chiefs  who  have  been  given  this  au- 
thority would  no  longer  have  any  au- 
thority to  do  anything. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  For  all  that  are 
working  under  the  illusion  that  the 
airlines  are  safer  than  ever,  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  a  superintendent  of  the 
professional  air  traffic  controllers  in 
Michigan,  who  quit  his  job  because  he 
refused  to  be  around  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  what  may  happen. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

WhUe  I  certainly  respect  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, I  am  a  little  bit  distressed  that  we 
are  even  having  this  discussion. 

Now,  we  have  been  through  this 
before  with  the  same  group  of  people, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bers will  remember  that  about  10 
years  ago  we  had  what  some  people 
called  the  slowdown  and  other  people 
called  a  sickout,  and  some  people 
called  a  strike.  Air  traffic  controllers 
are  civil  service  employees  the  same  as 
people  who  work  on  the  repair  of  our 
airplanes  at  military  air  bases  and 
guard  our  borders  and  guard  the  Presi- 
dent, for  that  matter.  We  have  proce- 
dures in  the  civil  service  law  for  deal- 
ing with  people  who  do  something 
which  in  the  opinion  of  their  agency  is 
inimical  to  the  Federal  service.  They 
can  separate  them. 

As  has  been  stated  here  by  a  number 
of  people,  this  is  still  a  live  matter 
with  the  administration  and  everyone 
else  concerned  with  getting  this  coun- 
try back  on  its  feet,  doing  the  very 
best  they  can  not  to  throw  gasoline  on 
a  fire  and  take  sides  in  what  started 
out  basically  as  a  disagreement  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

D  1650 

Our  committee,  as  it  did  10  years 
ago,  and  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Derwinski)  was  here  to 
join  with  me,  will,  when  it  is  oppor- 
tune to  do  so  and  not  complicate  the 
problem,  hold  full  and  complete  hear- 
ings and  give  everyone  an  opportunity 
who  has  an  opinion  to  express  it.  We 
will  see  if  we  can  assist  the  administra- 
tion in  its  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  Government  operating,  fulfill  the 
civil  service  laws.  and.  at  the  same 
time,  examine  the  possibilities  of 
avoiding  a  recurrence  of  this  situation. 

The  last  time  this  happened  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  our  President.  I  sup- 
pose if  I  had  not  told  you  that.  I  could 


walk  aroimd  the  floor  all  day  and  ask 
you  to  tell  me.  "Who  was  the  Presi- 
dent the  last  time  we  had  a  strike  by 
air  traffic  controllers?" 

I  doubt  that  very  many  people  would 
remember.  I  have  asked  that  question 
several  times  in  the  last  few  days  and 
they  do  not.  Do  you  know  why?  Be- 
cause before  it  was  through.  President 
Nixon  and  his  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
worked  out  an  arrangement  whereby 
we  ended  up  with  the  final  and  full 
termination  of  some  90  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, not  the  people  originally 
fired,  but  case  by  case,  as  Secretary 
Drew  Lewis  has  indicated  he  is  going 
to  deal  with  this  and  his  people  are 
going  to  deal  with  it.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration worked  their  way 
through  it  and  we  ended  up  with  the 
permanent  firing  of  some  90  people. 

Now.  there  is  a  possibility  that  folks 
of  good  will  are  going  to  resolve  this 
problem,  and  that  is  what  we  really 
want— a  solution  to  the  problem,  not 
an  excuse  to  take  sides.  That  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  meddling 
at  this  point  and  either  loading  the 
dice  for  or  against  anybody  in  the 
game,  or  tying  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  in  this  case  is  in 
the  position  as  management  to  do 
whatever  they  think  in  their  wisdom  is 
the  best  to  solve  the  matter. 

We  also  have  something  else.  In  1978 
we  passed  something  we  called  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act,  which  was 
heralded  as  an  attempt  to  modernize, 
update,  and  clarify  the  civil  service 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  thousands  of  controllers  who 
were  fired  are  now  in  the  process  of 
appeals  under  that  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  If,  indeed, 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
determines  that  some  of  these  people 
did  not  participate  in  the  strike,  that 
they  were  trying  to  get  to  work  and 
could  not  get  there,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, there  will  be  a  determination 
that  they  can  go  back  to  work. 

Now  in  this  amendment  we  are 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  step  in  be- 
tween the  administration,  the  due 
process  that  is  afforded  by  the  statute 
and  the  employee  because  we  want  to 
take  sides. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
mentioned  him  while  he  was  gone. 

I  have  just  assured  them,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  that  we  are  going  to 
hold  hearings  when  it  is  opportune  for 
us  to  do  so  without  causing  more  trou- 
ble. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a 
brief  observation? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  when  he  emphasizes 
that  there  is  an  appeals  process.  In  the 
merits  of  many  cases,  these  individuals 
will  be  rehired,  we  hope,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  interfere  with  that 
process,  especially  when  they  will  be 
able  to  prove  in  certain  instances  that 
there  was  intimidation  or  pressure  and 
they  do  deserve  their  jobs  back. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  fairness 
would  want  to  interfere  with  that 
process  that  so  many  of  them  at  that 
stage  where  some  final  maybe  positive 
judgment  will  be  rendered. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, having  heard  the  full  scop>e  of 
this  debate,  will  withdraw  this  from 
the  possibility  of  facing  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resmned  the 
chair.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4209)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  stmdry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  tiie 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not. 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
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MOTION  TO  RBCOMMIT  OFFEHO)  BY  MK.  PARRIS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Parris  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  4209.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 11.  1981,  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4034. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT—INDEPENDENT AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION  ACT, 
1982 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 11,  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill— H.R.  4034— making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TUES- 
DAY. SEPTEMBER  15.  1981.  OR 
ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER.  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  AND  ANY  AMEND- 
MENTS IN  DISAGREEMENT  ON 
H.R.  4034,  HUD  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1982 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 15.  1981.  or  any  day  thereafter,  to 
consider  the  conference  report  and 
any  amendments  in  disagreement  on 
the  bill— H.R.  4034— making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  absent  from  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  of  roUcall  No.  195  at  10:36  a.m. 
today  on  the  motion  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  If  I  had 
t)een  present,  I  would  have  voted 
■yea."  I  was  doing  more  important 
things  and  my  failure  to  vote  did  not 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 


TWO  NEW  DEFERRALS  AND  RE- 
VISIONS TO  THREE  PREVIOUS- 
LY REPORTED  DEFERRALS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  97-90) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed; 

To  the  Conoress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  two  new  deferrals  totaling  $6.7 
million  and  revisions  to  three  previ- 
ously reported  deferrals. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in 
International  Development  Assistance, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  the  Motor 
Carrier  Ratemaking  Study  Commis- 
sion. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  September  10,  1981. 


D  1700 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to 
the  schedule  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  will  be  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  153,  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Statue  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  Following  that 
the  House  will  consider  H.R.  3380.  the 


Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981,  under 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate, 
general  debate  only.  The  rule  has  al- 
ready been  adopted.  Any  recorded 
votes  will  be  postponed  until  Tuesday, 
September  15. 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon.  There  are  no 
bills  scheduled  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar or  under  suspension.  Any  recorded 
votes  postponed  from  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 14.  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday. 
Following  that,  the  House  will  com- 
plete consideration  of  H.R.  3380.  the 
Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  September  16,  17,  and  18, 
the  House  meets  at  10  a.m.  to  consider 
H.R.  4241,  military  construction  ap- 
propriations, fiscal  year  1982,  and  H.R. 
3518.  State  Department  authoriza- 
tions, under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday.  Adjournment  times  on  other 
days  will  be  announced  daily.  Confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time,  and  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  votes  on  Friday  of  this  week? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  what  the  possibili- 
ties are  of  a  session  on  Friday  of  next 
week,  since  I  notice  we  have  only  two 
bills  for  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
FYiday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU 
report  that  we  are  expecting  a  Friday 
session  on  next  week.  We  would  have 
scheduled  votes  for  Monday  of  next 
week  because  we  had  thought  that 
this  bill  would  not  be  completed  and 
we  would  bring  it  over  to  Monday.  It  is 
anticipated,  unless  the  business  of  the 
House  is  finished  on  Thursday,  that 
there  will  be  a  Friday  session.  We 
hope  that  the  Members 'will  anticipate 
voting  on  Friday. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  11.  1981.  TO 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 14. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  208 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  William  R.  Cotter, 
late  a  RepresenUtive  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  join  the  commit- 
tee appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 


INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  the  Republican  leader  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  majority  leader 
visited  President  Reagan.  The  Repub- 
lican leadership  in  Congress  reported 
to  the  President  that  during  the 
August  recess  they  had  learned  from 
their  constituents  record  high  real  in- 
terest rates  are  the  Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem.  Although  the  disas- 
terous  consequences  of  record  interest 
rates  should  have  been  obvious  to  the 
Republican  leadership  any  time 
during  the  year  if  they  had  reviewed 
the  statistics  on  new  housing  starts, 
auto  sales,  or  construction  permits.  I 
am  glad  the  Republican  leaders  had 
the  opportunity  during  the  Augtist 
recess  to  learn  about  the  consequences 
of  devastating  interest  rates  and  were 
able  to  make  their  report  to  President 
Reagan. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  the  Republican 
leadership  attempted  to  lay  the  blame 
for  record  interest  rates  at  the  door- 
step of  Wall  Street,  the  bastion  of  the 


free  marketplace.  It  is  Wall  Street,  the 
American  people  are  now  being  told, 
which  is  responsible  for  record  inter- 
est rates  and  the  obvious  and  growing 
failure  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policy  gamble.  This  latest  repu- 
diation of  the  behavior  of  the  market- 
place is  a  continuation  of  the  sniping 
at  the  marketplace  begim  earlier  by 
administration  economic  policy 
spokesmen. 

The  marketplace,  once  the  holy  grail 
of  Republican  economic  policies,  has 
not  responded  to  administration  politi- 
cal victories  in  Congress  as  administra- 
tion soothsayers  had  predicted  and  in 
particular  interest  rates  have  not  de- 
clined rapidly  as  predicted  unabash- 
edly last  March  by  OMB  Director 
Stockman.  Perhaps,  Vice  President 
Bush  will  best  be  remembered  by 
future  historians  as  being  right  from 
the  start  for  his  characterization  of 
supply-side  hocus-pocus  as  voodoo  eco- 
nomics. 

It  is  not  the  behavior  of  the  market- 
place, as  the  Republican  leadership 
has  suggested,  but  the  policy  to  which 
the  marketplace  is  responding  which 
is  at  fault.  The  administration's  much 
heralded  economic  program  is  based 
on  continued  deficit  spending,  restric- 
tive monetary  policy,  and  stimulative 
fiscal  policy.  The  result  is  record  high 
real  interest  rates. 

Record  interest  rates  are  destroying 
basic  American  industries.  The  prob- 
lems of  these  industries  are  well 
known  and  have  been  reported  in 
detail.  Record  interest  rates  are  also 
destroying  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  small  businesses,  the  backbone  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  but  because 
these  businesses  are  small  their  plight 
and  demise  have  not  been  reported  in 
great  detail.  In  recent  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  South  Dako- 
tans  which  detail  the  consequences  of 
record  high  real  interest  rates  on  their 
business  and  other  businesses  in  their 
community.  Each  of  these  letters  is 
painful  testimony  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  administration  economic  policy.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  other  Members  of 
the  House,  I  want  to  read  a  portion  of 
only  one  of  the  scores  of  such  letters  I 
have  received.  The  writer  is  a  banker 
in  Brown  County  and  knows  of  the 
conditions  of  which  he  speaks; 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
worked  with  and  watched  many  small  busi- 
ness and  farming  customers  struggle  for  sur- 
vival and  attempt  to  "wait  out"  this  high  in- 
terest rate  environment.  Most  of  these  indi- 
viduals felt  something  had  to  be  done  so 
they  quietly  supported  the  Presidents'  pro- 
grams hoping  that  the  situation  would  im- 
prove. They  are  now  at  a  point  they  cannot 
just  sit  by  and  remain  silent  for  if  they  do 
they  will  be  out  of  business. 

In  our  town  of  550  population  we  have 
lost  a  plumbing  shop,  a  cafe  and  restaurant, 
a  repair  shop,  a  shoe  shop  and  have  had  sev- 
eral other  business  establishments  under 
pressure.  This  does  not  include  the  stress 
from  high  interest  rates  that  our  farming 
customers  have  experienced. 


The  thing  that  concerns  me  most  is  the 
possibility  of  our  farm  machinery  manfac- 
turing  plant  not  continuing  in  operation. 
This  plant  under  full  production  has  about 
95  employees  and  now  is  down  to  25.  The 
value  of  this  plant  is  very  important  to  the 
total  health  of  our  small  community.  They 
have  been  hit  hard  on  both  the  borrowing 
side  and  also  on  the  sales  side  from  this 
high  interest  rate. 

If  you  are  able  to  work  with  Mr.  Volcker 
and  Secretary  Regan  in  reducing  this  inter- 
est rate  problem  it  will  be  a  giant  step  in  our 
survival  as  a  small  rural  community. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


THE  SUCCESS  AND  POSSIBLE 
FAILURES  OF  THE  REAGAN 
ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ST  GEIRMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan,  Budget  Director 
Stockman  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship have  had  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful first  200  days  of  any  adminis- 
tration in  recent  history.  This  admin- 
istration has  been  given  every  legisla- 
tive tool  it  has  asked  for  to  date  to  ful- 
fill its  hoped-for  economic  recovery. 
There  has  been  much  debate  about 
the  damage  this  plan  will  do  to  the 
economy,  and  great  concern  that  infla- 
tion and  budget  deficits  will  swell  in 
the  next  few  years.  There  is  a  danger 
of  that,  but  a  more  likely  outcome  is 
that  the  administration's  package  will 
have  virtually  no  effect  on  the  econo- 
my; that  we  will  continue  to  slide  side- 
ways for  the  next  few  years. 

President  Reagan  and  Director 
Stockman  asked  us  to  gamble  that,  by 
dismantling  this  Nation's  social  sup- 
port system,  we  would  make  everyone 
better  off.  This  House— the  Congress- 
voted  to  take  that  bet.  and  give  the 
Reagan  administration  a  chance  to 
succeed.  Unless  the  economy  begins  to 
surge  forward,  and  all  sectors  share  in 
that  surge,  the  program  will  have 
failed.  In  its  failure  it  will  have  im- 
posed deplorable  costs  on  the  most 
vulnerable  sector  of  our  economy  and 
most  of  the  people  of  this  country: 
those  people  struggling  the  hardest 
against  the  highest  odds  to  make  their 
way  toward  economic  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  good  life  they  see  a  few  indi- 
viduals and  a  few  corporations  so  con- 
spicuously enjoying.  Continued  unem- 
ployment at  7  percent  or  above,  inter- 
est rates  in  the  midteens  to  low  twen- 
ties, and  underutilization  of  our  facto- 
ries and  shops  will  not  compensate 
these  people.  Far  more  than  hoping 
the  economy  deteriorates  no  further, 
the  American  people  now  expect,  and 
deserve,  an  economy  that  improves 
dramatically. 

I  want  to  document,  for  this  House 
and  for  the  American  people,  the 
Reagan  administration's  success  in  ful- 
filling its  legislative  agenda  for  the 
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economic  recovery  program.  I  then 
want  to  concentrate  on  the  many 
problems  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
successfully  implementing  these  pro- 
grams. 

Shortly  after  last  November's  elec- 
tion, then-Congressman  David  Stock- 
man and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Kemp.)  prepared  a  memo- 
randum for  President-elect  Reagan 
outlining  the  steps  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  There  were  seven  spe- 
cific actions  set  forth  in  the  memo, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  put  into 
place  by  legislative  action  or  Elxecutive 
order. 

First,  they  urged  President-elect 
Reagan  to  set  the  stage  for  a  quick 
tum-a-round  in  inflationary  expecta- 
tion by  announcing  a  firm  policy  of 
balanced  budgets,  decreased  regula- 
tion of  business,  slow  money  growth, 
and  so  forth.  It  was  said  that  by  prom- 
ising business  a  new  era  of  less  Gov- 
ernment and  lower  taxes  that  rational 
expectations  of  better  times  would 
lower  interest  rates,  spur  investment, 
and  get  the  economy  moving  quickly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  have  tried 
this  course  of  action.  They  have  over- 
looked no  forum  in  spreading  the  word 
that  big  business  and  the  upper 
income  groups  will  find  favor  with  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Second,  the  memo  urged  support  of 
at  least  2  years  of  the  Kemp-Roth  per- 
sonal income  tax  cut,  some  form  of  the 
10-5-3  accelerated  depreciation  plan 
for  corporations,  and  a  50-percent  cap 
on  the  taxation  of  unearned  income. 
Barely  a  month  ago.  the  administra- 
tion pushed  through  a  tax  bill  that  in- 
cluded all  of  these  provisions. 

Third,  they  urged  that  it  was  time 
for  substantial  regulatory  ventilation. 
True  to  the  memorandum's  recom- 
mendations. President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  headed  by  Vice 
President  Bush,  and  sent  it  on  a  regu- 
latory search-and-destroy  mission.  He 
ordered  a  temporary  freeze  on  new 
regulations,  and  has  sharply  curtailed 
or  eliminated  the  administration  of 
many  longstanding  regulations. 

To  further  this  policy,  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken,  or  is  planning  to 
take,  a  series  of  steps  geared  strictly  to 
aid  big  business.  For  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration has  let  it  be  known  that 
recalls  of  cars  need  not  be  announced 
publicly.  But  these  announcements 
are  a  crucial  element  in  protecting 
consumers  by  making  it  clear  that 
some  cars  are  unreliable  or  hazardous. 
These  are  facts  the  average  citizen 
may  have  no  other  way  of  knowing. 
True,  a  massive  recall  may  hurt  the 
image  of  particular  cars,  as  in  the 
Pinto  recall,  but  if  an  auto  manufac- 
turer makes  cars  with  severe  safety  de- 
fects, should  it  be  protected  from 
paying  to  correct  those  mistakes?  The 
American  people  deserve  to  have  full 
and  complete  information  about  prod- 


ucts in  which  they  invest  money,  and 
on  which  they  depend  for  reliable  and 
safe  transportation. 

The  Bush  task  force  recently  began 
contributing  to  lessened  regulation  by 
announcing  30  regulations  for  review, 
including  those  which  lowered  the 
maximum  amount  of  lead  in  gasoline, 
and  regulations  protecting  the  job 
rights  of  women  and  minorities  on 
Federal  contracts.  In  addition,  it  has 
targeted,  for  reconsideration,  existing 
rules  suid  regiilations  requiring  drug 
manufacturers  to  provide  information 
on  side  effects  to  consumers,  and  those 
setting  construction  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  mobile  homes.  That  this  ad- 
ministration would  challenge  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can consumers,  or  those  which  seek  to 
insure  nondiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment and  promotion,  goes  beyond  any 
reasonable  concern  for  the  economic 
efficiency  of  enterprises.  It  is  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  most  Americans,  and  a 
warm  handshake  for  big  business. 

The  fourth  suggestion  made  in  the 
Stockman-Kemp  memo  called  for 
monetary  policy  reform.  They  argued 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  must 
be  protected  from  criticism  and  politi- 
cal interference— except,  of  course, 
from  the  Reagan  administration  as 
the  evidence  shows— while  it  went 
about  a  single-minded  task  of  reducing 
the  rate  of  money  growth.  To  date, 
the  Fed  has  pursued  a  brutally  tight 
money  policy,  leading  to  real  interest 
rates  currently  the  highest  in  our  his- 
tory. The  administration  indicated 
complete  support  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  hearings  held  before  the 
House  Banking  Committee  in  July. 
Once  again,  the  administration  has  re- 
ceived what  it  wished  for  in  the  fall 
1980  memorandum. 

The  fifth  suggestion  was  for  outyear 
and  entitlement  program  reductions. 
This  resulted  in  the  Gramm-Latta  II 
budget  cuts  which  used  the  reconcila- 
tion  process,  in  ways  never  intended, 
to  enforce  cuts  for  3  years  into  the 
future,  based  on  economic  presump- 
tions about  interest  rates  and  inflation 
that  are  unduly  optimistic.  In  July, 
the  Congress  delivered  a  package  of 
cuts  totaling  more  than  $130  billion 
through  1984.  Cuts  were  made,  over 
Democratic  objections,  in  social  securi- 
ty, medicare,  community  development, 
disability  assistance,  heating  assist- 
ance, school  lunches,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  crucial  social  support 
programs.  These  programs  were  spe- 
cifically targeted  for  reduction  in  the 
Stockman-Kemp  memo. 

The  sixth  suggestion  made  was  to 
remove  the  price  and  allocation  con- 
trols on  petroleum  products  by  Febru- 
ary 1,  1981.  They  wrote  that,  unless 
this  was  done,  gasoline  lines  and 
market  disorder  would  reappear  in 
early  spring,  and  that  this  would  dis- 
rupt the  legislative  momentum  of  the 
administration's    economic    programs. 


They  wrote  "In  short,  if  gas  lines  are 
permitted  to  erupt  due  to  equivocation 
on  revocation  of  controls,  debilitating 
legislative  and  political  distractions 
will  be  created."  Thus,  the  President, 
who  had  the  sole  authority  to  do  so, 
lifted  all  price  controls,  in  the  closing 
days  of  January;  in  the'  middle  of  the 
coldest  months  of  the  year,  and  with 
great  added  cost  to  consumers. 

Finally,  Stockman  and  Kemp  sug- 
gested that  all  social  and  labor  policy 
legislation,  such  as  repealing  Davis- 
Bacon  and  the  minimum  wage,  be  put 
off  until  after  the  economic  package 
was  completed  by  Congress.  Working 
with  key  Republican  Senators,  the  ad- 
ministration was  successful  in  delaying 
these  issues,  and  thus,  avoiding  the  in- 
fighting such  proposals  would  inevita- 
bly cause. 

In  view  of  the  November  1980  memo, 
and  the  ambitious  seven-point  pro- 
gram outlined  therein,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  Congress  have  effected  a 
minor  miracle  in  pushing  through  all 
aspects  of  this  plan.  While  the  atten- 
tion has  focused  on  tax  cuts  and 
budget  cuts,  the  other  five  Reagan 
tenets  were  in  many  respects  just  as 
crucial.  In  short,  the  Reagan  economic 
recovery  program  is  now  in  place.  The 
American  people  have  demanded  that 
we  give  the  President  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed with  his  plan,  and  that  has  been 
done. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  Reagan 
program  work?  Predicting  what  the 
American  economy  will  do  is  a  hazard- 
ous enterprise  at  best.  Time  after  time 
the  economy  has  surprised  experts 
with  its  resiliency.  I  will  not  predict 
that  the  Reagan  program  will  send  the 
economy  into  a  tailspin.  Our  economy 
is  too  complex  for  it  to  be  destroyed 
by  any  one  administration.  But  the 
pain  and  loss  visited  on  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  and  the  el- 
derly, by  administration  budget  cuts 
demand  more  than  simply  avoiding 
economic  disaster.  Will  the  Reagan 
program  bring  forth  the  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  that  will  make  this 
country  a  rewarding  place  to  live  for 
all  of  its  citizens,  and  not  just  the  4 
percent  of  families  who  earn  more 
than  $50,000  a  year?  All  indications 
are  that  it  will  not.  The  goals  are 
good,  but  they  are  contradictory,  and 
the  heightened  expectations  estab- 
lished by  administration  pronounce- 
ments may  quicken  the  failure  of  its 
policies,  as  one  yardstick  after  another 
fails  to  measure  up  to  original  pro- 
nouncements. 

Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  basic  eco- 
nomic goals  of  the  administration,  and 
look  at  the  problems  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  solution.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  a  balanced  budget  into 
the  new  Holy  Grail,  and  has  set  the 
country  in  pursuit  of  it  by  1984,  al- 
though we  have  the  lowest  budget  def- 
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icit,  as  a  percent  of  GNP,  of  any  major 
Industrialized  economy.  A  balanced 
budget  has  gained  independent  impor- 
tance, and  will  t)e  used  as  a  measure  of 
administration  success.  Can  the 
Reagan  program  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984,  as  he  has  promised? 

All  recently  elected  Presidents  have 
entered  office  with  brave  predictions 
of  balanced  budgets  toward  the  end  of 
their  first  terms,  and  they  have  been 
wrong.  President  Reagan  has  shown 
unusual  resolve  in  pushing  through 
cuts  in  social  programs  that  total  more 
than  $130  billion  in  the  next  3  years, 
but  he  has  combined  that  with  mas- 
sive increases  in  defense  spending,  and 
a  tax  bill,  which  he  fought  hard  for, 
that  reduces  revenues  by  $750  billion 
over  the  next  5  years,  saving  money 
for  big  business  and  wealthy  families. 
Somewhere  $620  billion  more  will  have 
to  be  cut  if  we  are  to  balance  the 
budget.  That  is  nearly  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  this 
fiscal  year.  The  administration  has  as- 
serted that  $70  billion  in  new  cuts  for 
1983  and  1984  are  being  formulated, 
but  that  still  leaves  almost  90  percent 
of  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Does  the  administration  have  the 
political  support  for  cuts  of  that  size? 
President  Reagan  has  recently  indicat- 
ed that  small  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  will  have  to  be  made.  But  those 
alone  will  not  be  enough,  and  the  only 
programs  that  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary money  to  cut  are  social  security 
and  health  care.  I  will  certainly 
oppose  any  plan  to  go  back  on  our 
word  by  cutting  the  little  money  avail- 
able to  this  Nation's  elderly,  and  it  is 
criminal  to  propose  robbing  our  de- 
serving citizens  of  basic  health  provi- 
sions. 

This  massive  proiected  deficit  may 
be  pale  in  comparison  to  that  which 
develops  when  the  administration's 
rose-colored  glasses  are  taken  from 
them.  Already,  many  previous  esti- 
mates have  been  erased.  In  November, 
then  President-elect  Reagan  promised 
to  hold  fiscal  year  1981  outlays  to  $620 
billion.  Then  in  March,  he  said  outlays 
would  amount  to  $655.2  billion,  and  in 
July  that  became  $661.2  billion.  In  just 
8  months  $40  billion  was  added  to  the 
estimates:  $7  billion  of  which  is  attrib- 
utable solely  to  higher  than  predicted 
interest  rates  brought  about  by  the 
Reagan-dictated  Federal  Reserve  tight 
money  policies.  At  this  pace  there 
would  be  a  cumulative  error  of  $240 
billion  in  the  Federal  deficit  by  the 
end  of  President  Reagan's  first  term. 

A  few  weeks  ago  word  leaked  out 
that  the  administration  was  concerned 
the  fiscal  year  1982  deficit  may  rise  to 
$60  billion,  from  its  $42  billion  level 
predicted  in  July.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  also  predicted  such  an 
outcome.  President  Reagan  has  since 
denied  that  and  sent  his  aides  back  to 
recalculate  the  deficit.  According  to 
administration  spokesmen,  they  would 


make  this  recalculation  by  deciding  to 
adopt  more  optimistic  assumptions 
about  the  economy  this  year  and  next. 
Assumptions  alone  will  not  close  that 
gap  in  1982  or  any  other  year.  In  fact, 
with  the  weak  economic  performance 
every  month  since  Mr.  Reagan's  inau- 
guration, the  deficit  is  likely  to  grow 
for  1982  rather  than  to  drop. 

Recessions  inevitably  increase  the 
deficits  of  Government  by  reducing 
revenues  and  spurring  outlays  from 
programs  like  food  stamps  and  unem- 
ployment insurance.  If  unemployment 
and  interest  rates  turn  out  to  be  only  1 
percentage  point  higher  than  Adminis- 
tration predictions,  while  real  GNP 
grows  at  a  1 -percentage-point  lower 
rate,  it  would  cost  the  Treasury  nearly 
$30  billion  a  year,  according  to  CBO 
guidelines. 

On  top  of  unpredicted  recession  ex- 
penditures, and  large  revenue  cuts,  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  budget  are  compli- 
cated by  cost  overruns,  and  supple- 
mental appropriations.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  increased 
spending  dictated  for  defense  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  its  infla- 
tionary pressures  have  been  well  docu- 
mented. Part  of  these  pressures  come 
from  the  susceptibility  of  defense 
spending  to  cost  overruns,  particularly 
when  faced  with  sole-source  suppliers. 
In  fact,  for  the  last  3  months  of  1980, 
there  were  defense  budget  overruns 
totaling  $47.6  billion.  The  most  well- 
intentioned  planners  cannot  fully  an- 
ticipate such  pressures. 

Unexpected  defense-related  expendi- 
tures are  only  one  aspect  of  the  cost 
pressure  problem.  It  is  now  becoming 
clear  that  cuts  made  by  the  Reagan 
administration  budget  for  1982  and 
beyond  will  have  unintended  side  ef- 
fects, such  as  creating  higher  expendi- 
tures in  some  entitlement  programs. 
The  Agriculture  Department  has  re- 
cently calculated  that  cuts  in  other 
welfare  programs  may  cost  it  $500  mil- 
lion more  in  food  stamp  allocations 
than  was  originally  anticipated,  and 
this  assumes  that  the  Reagan  econom- 
ic recovery  program  works.  I  suspect 
that  as  the  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments review  the  hastily  scrawled 
Republican  Budget  Act  they  will  find 
numerous  cases  of  such  conflict. 

A  further  difficulty  standing  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  his  bal- 
anced budget  are  supplemental  appro- 
priations. According  to  a  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  report  just  released, 
"In  every  year  of  the  1970's,  supple- 
mental appropriations  were  the  final 
phase  of  the  budget  process."  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that  Congress 
approved  95  percent  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  brought  to  it,  and 
that  they  averaged  more  than  $23  bil- 
lion a  year.  The  greatest  need  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  comes  in 
programs  that  will  spend  the  most  if 
the  economy  does  not  recover  as 
quickly  as  Reagan  predicts.  One  of  the 


great  dangers  of  passing  budgets  for  3 
years  in  advance  is  that  our  crystal 
ball  gets  more  cloudy  as  we  look  fur- 
ther into  the  future,  and  supplemental 
appropriations  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  larger  doses. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  a  balanced  budget  into  a  guide- 
post  for  economic  recovery.  Even  now. 
Wall  Street  analysts  argue  that  inter- 
est rates  will  not  come  down  as  long  as 
big  deficits  loom  in  the  future.  Al- 
though the  rules  of  thumb  I  have 
mentioned  are  not  ironclad  laws,  and 
in  some  sense  those  figures  are  inter- 
active and  not  cumulative,  rough  addi- 
tion of  the  possible  unanticipated  defi- 
cits add  up  to  over  $1  trillion  for  the 
course  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
first  term,  and  that  is  without  any- 
thing going  seriously  wrong  in  the  na- 
tional or  International  economy.  Any 
emergency  or  disaster  would,  natural- 
ly, increase  the  possible  shortfall.  A  $1 
trillion  error  would  be,  as  President 
Reagan  has  reminded  us,  a  67-mile- 
high  mistake. 

Although  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  managed  to  make  the  1984 
balanced  budget  a  guidepost,  the  sub- 
stantive changes  which  are  wrought  in 
the  economy  through  the  administra- 
tion's program  are  more  important  to 
the  American  people.  Can  the  Reagan 
administration  hit  its  goals  for  GNP 
growth,  inflation  slowdown,  and  inter- 
est rate  reductions?  If  we  look  at  the 
private  forecasters  versus  the  Reagan 
administration,  it  is  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  quite  a  bit  more  opti- 
mistic than  are  the  forecasters.  Where 
the  President  sees  real  GNP  growth  of 
5.2  percent  in  1982.  an  iiiflation  rate  of 
6.2  percent,  and  a  91 -day  T-Bill  rate  of 
10.5  percent,  private  forecasters  see  3.1 
percent  real  GNP  growth,  an  inflation 
rate  of  7.8  percent,  and  a  91-day  T-Bill 
rate  of  12.4  percent.  That  is  nearly  a  2- 
percentage-point  difference  in  all 
major  indicators. 

Although  OMB  Director  Stockman 
has  dismissed  critics  of  his  forecasts  as 
cynical  and  destructive,  while  Vice 
President  Bush  has  alluded  to  the  un- 
patriotic nature  of  criticisms  directed 
at  the  Reagan  administration's  eco- 
nomic plan,  I  will  indicate  some  of  the 
obvious  problems  facing  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  goal  of  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Since  last  year's  third  quarter,  infla- 
tion has  come  down  dramatically.  This 
is  not  through  the  beneficient  effect 
of  the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram, since  that  has  not  yet  taken 
effect.  Oil  prices  are  stable,  and  falling 
in  real  terms,  bumper  harvests  have 
kept  food  prices  from  rising,  and  the 
near  collapse  of  many  industries  have 
kept  wage  settlements  from  spurting 
ahead.  But  we  are  still  faced  with  a 
nugget  of  core  inflation  running  at 
about  8  or  9  percent.  With  a  recent 
monthly  spurt  to  a  15-percent  rate, 
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there  is  a  wage-price  spiral  embedded 
in  the  economy,  and  no  amount  of 
promises  from  the  Government  will 
bring  that  to  a  grinding  halt. 

The  prospect  of  massive  budget  defi- 
cits, real  income  by  workers  in  the 
past,  and  renewed  defense  spending  at 
levels  greater  than  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  all  combine  to  make  the  in- 
flation prospects  over  the  next  4  years 
look  anything  but  bright.  We  will 
spend  over  $1  trillion  in  the  next  4 
years  on  defense.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  denounced  excessive  de- 
fense spending  saying  that,  as  it  af- 
fects inflation,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of 
Government  outlay  since  it  eats  up 
materials  and  other  resources  that 
otherwise  could  be  used  to  produce 
consumer  goods.  By  focusing  all  new 
spending  in  defense  areas,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  simply  fueling  the 
most  inflation-prone  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Second,  because  of  the  embedded 
wage-cost  spiral,  it  is  estimated  that  9 
percent  unemployment  would  have  to 
be  endured  for  2  years  to  compress  the 
core  inflation  rate  by  3  points.  In  that 
time,  this  country  would  have  lost 
output  and  real  income  of  more  than 
$400  billion.  Squeezing  inflation  out  of 
the  economy  by  creating  recessions  is 
wasteful,  cruel,  and  retards  the  capital 
formation  necessary  to  forge  a  true 
economic  recovery. 

Perhaps  the  best  clue  to  how  finan- 
cial analysts  view  the  prospect  of 
lower  inflation  is  to  look  at  the  inter- 
est rates  in  various  money  markets. 
The  analysts  of  these  markets  depend 
upon  their  predictions  to  provide  their 
living,  so  they  are  not  likely  to  make 
altruistic  or  consistently  wrong  deci- 
sions about  the  future.  Interest  rates, 
especially  those  for  longer  term  Treas- 
ury notes,  set  new  records  nearly  every 
day.  If  these  markets  expected  a  rapid 
downturn  in  inflation,  there  should  be 
strong  pressure  to  lower  interest  rates 
on  these  secure  Government  issues. 
Instead,  2-year  Treasury  notes  have 
been  recently  selling  for  a  record  16- 
percent  interest  rate. 

Last  November,  Messrs.  Stockman 
and  Kebip  told  President-elect  Reagan 
there  were  hair  trigger  conditions  in 
the  interest  sensitive  markets,  which 
would  cause  immediate  response  to 
early  economic  policy  signals  either  fa- 
vorably or  unfavorably.  To  date,  they 
have  responded  to  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram unfavorably.  Stockman  and 
KfacF  noted,  with  alarm,  that  by  year- 
end— 1980— bank-prime-rates  are  likely 
to  hit  the  15-  to  16-percent  range. 
Since  the  Reagan  administration  hit 
town,  these  rates  have  not  been  below 
18  percent,  and  have  been  at  or  above 
20  percent  for  the  last  few  months. 

The  Reagan  program  and  the  good 
intentions  of  the  administration  have 
generated  no  confidence  that  a  low  in- 
flationary future  will  be  upon  us. 


When  we  turn  to  predictions  for  eco- 
nomic strength,  it  is  once  more  clear 
that  there  is  little  confidence  that  the 
administration's  plan  for  strong  GNP 
growth  over  the  next  3  years  will  be 
successful.  The  administration  is  faced 
with  an  economy  that  has  shown  little 
strength  over  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
must  turn  around  the  falling  produc- 
tivity before  it  can  expect  to  make 
great  strides  in  GNP  growth.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  in  a  recently 
released  study  on  declining  productivi- 
ty in  the  United  States  explicitly  said, 
"Although  some  policy  measures  could 
prove  helpful,  the  Government's  abili- 
ty to  increase  efficiency  growth  is  se- 
verely limited."  This  is  particularly 
true  because  of  the  scatter-shot  tax 
cut  policy  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  idea  of  using  tax  cuts  to  stimu- 
late investment  is  a  sound  approach  to 
production,  but  tax  cuts  are  of  greatly 
lessened  utility  when  the  economy  is 
running  at  less  than  80  percent  capac- 
ity, as  it  now  is,  and  many  companies 
are  losing  money,  as  they  now  are. 
Only  companies  with  large  tax  liabil- 
ities, which  are  making  money,  and 
which  are  operating  at  near  peak  ca- 
pacity, will  be  stimulated  to  new  in- 
vestments by  tax  cuts.  Why  should  a 
company  expand  its  productive  capac- 
ity if  it  cannot  sell  all  that  it  is  cur- 
rently capable  of  producing?  How  can 
a  company  take  advantage  of  tax 
breaks  if  it  is  losing  money,  and  so  has 
no  tax  liability? 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  flaws 
of  the  Reagan  economic  program— it 
does  not  treat  the  American  economy 
as  what  it  is,  a  fragmented,  sectorally 
weak  economy.  What  do  its  provisions 
do  for  the  auto  firm  in  E>etroit,  the 
steel  mill  in  Gary,  or  the  textile  mill  in 
New  England?  Our  economy  is  too 
complex  and  too  diverse  to  be  equally 
affected  by  untargeting  tax  breaks. 

Walter  Heller  repeatedly  urged  the 
administration  to  use  much  of  the  ex- 
isting tax-cut  margin  for  sharply  fo- 
cused investment  incentives  and  then 
follow  through  with  bigger  personal 
tax  cuts  as  budget  cuts  and  ebbing  in- 
flation allow.  Instead,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration pushed  through  a  tax  cut 
that  has  just  about  eliminated  the  cor- 
porate income  tax,  and  has  locked  us 
into  large  tax  cuts  for  the  next  3 
years.  Business  savings  were  already 
running  at  historically  high  rates 
before  the  Reagan  tax  cuts.  They 
stood  at  14.3  percent  of  gross  domestic 
corporate  profit  during  the  1975-79 
period:  up  from  the  13.5  percent  of  the 
1970-74  period.  Savings  are  not  the 
problem;  it  is  how  this  money  is  used 
that  poses  the  great  difficulty.  With 
record  real  interest  rates  in  secure 
money  markets  why  should  businesses 
invest  in  risky,  long-term  capital  for- 
mation which  anticipates  a  demand 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  developing. 
The  Reagan  tax  policy  does  nothing  to 


make  capital  formation  a  more  re- 
warding use  of  earnings  than  would  be 
speculation  on  national  or  internation- 
al money  markets,  or  mergers  and  ac- 
quisition that  offer  no  productivity  or 
efficiency  gains  to  the  economy. 

Further  questions  about  the  success 
of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  come  from 
their  dependence  upon  higher  savings 
rates  by  individuals.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Regan  predicted  that  indi- 
viduals would  save  two-thirds  of  their 
refunds.  This  is  roughly  1,600  times 
the  current  rate  of  personal  savings 
and  is  a  highly  unrealistic  goal,  espe- 
cially with  the  relatively  minor 
amounts  received  by  most  taxpayers. 

The  other  reputed  effect  of  the  per- 
sonal tax  cuts,  is  to  promote  more 
labor  by  encouraging  people  to  work 
harder  and  make  more  money.  MIT 
economist  Robert  Solow  has  calculat- 
ed that  each  1 -percent  increase  in 
after-tax  return  to  effort  generates  at 
most  one-half  of  1  percent  of  net  labor 
increase,  and  probably  substantially 
less.  With  such  a  return  tax  cuts  can 
never  pay  for  themselves. 

These,  and  many  other  doubts,  con- 
tribute to  the  lack  of  impact  the 
Reagan  proposal  has  had  on  interest 
rates.  Director  Stockman  and  Mr. 
Kemp  noted  in  their  November  1980 
memorandum  that  fiscal  stabilization 
can  only  be  achieved  by  sharp  im- 
provement in  the  economic  indicators 
over  the  next  24  months.  This  im- 
provement cannot,  and  will  not,  come 
on  the  basis  of  the  tax-  and  budget- 
cutting  bills  forced  through  this  Con- 
gress by  the  Reagan  administration. 
Not  only  does  every  premise  of  the 
Reagan  administration  plan  lack  credi- 
bility, the  package  taken  together  is 
internally  inconsistent. 

When  we  look  at  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  administration,  through  its  tax 
cuts  and  defense  spending  plans,  and 
compare  it  to  the  monetary  policy  it 
has  convinced  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  accept,  the  contradictions 
become  clear.  If  the  administration 
were  to  get  its  wish,  and  real  growth 
of  GNP  came  up  to  its  predicted  levels, 
while  growth  in  the  money  supply 
stayed  as  low  as  the  administration 
wishes,  the  velocity  of  money— the 
number  of  times  each  dollar  changes 
hands  during  the  year— would  have  to 
rise  by  between  7  and  9  percent  per 
year.  Historically,  this  measure  has 
never  been  above  5  percent,  and  gener- 
ally averages  3  percent.  This  velocity 
prediction  runs  head-on  into  the  ad- 
ministration's interest-rate  predic- 
tions, for  it  wants  interest  rates,  which 
are  the  cost  of  using  money,  to  drop  at 
the  same  time  that  the  demand  for 
money,  as  measured  by  velocity,  is 
rising  to  record  levels.  Unfortunately, 
the  universe  is  inconveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  increased  demand  cannot 
help  but  cause  upward  pressure  on  the 
prices  of  reduced  supplies.  The  admin- 
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istration  may  be  able  to  achieve  its 
real  GNP  growth,  or  it  may  be  able  to 
achieve  its  slow  money  policy  and 
have  low  interest  rates,  but  it  cannot 
have  all  three  at  once. 

The  administration's  economic 
policy  is  riddled  with  over  ambitious 
goals,  such  as  the  predictions  of  real 
GNP  growth  and  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984.  It  is  further  damaged  by  ideolog- 
ically pure,  but  ineffectual  approaches 
to  encouraging  growth,  such  as  its 
scatter-shot  multiyear  tax  cuts. 

Perhaps  the  supply-side  magic  wand 
will  be  correctly  waved  and  all  of  these 
problems  and  contradictions  will  be  re- 
solved. I  sincerely  hope  this  country's 
economy  does  recover  quickly.  Howev- 
er, I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  will  largely  cancel  itself 
out,  and  we  will  continue  to  slide  side- 
ways as  we  have  of  late— unless  a  natu- 
ral emergency  or  supply  shock  induces 
severe  deterioration.  Perhaps  to  those 
with  this  administration's  view  of  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  less  fortu- 
nate, the  pain  caused  by  dismantling 
social  programs  is  justified  as  an  end 
in  itself.  But  to  me,  and  I  think  to 
most  Americans,  this  dismantling  will 
only  be  justified  if  it  has  its  intended 
effect  and  produces  a  better  life  for  all 
citizens,  and  not  simply  those  corpo- 
rate executives  with  whom  this  admin- 
istration primarily  identifies. 

Budget  Director  Stockman  told  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  earlier  this 
year  that.  "I  think  it  is  so  important 
that  when  the  redistribution  argu- 
ment is  raised  in  this  debate— that  we 
dismiss  the  question,  we  reject  the 
question  as  irrevelant."  Well,  I  do  not 
think  the  redistribution  argument  is 
irrelevant,  especially  when  the  admin- 
istration is  playing  Robin  Hood  in  re- 
verse, by  taking  from  the  poor  and 
giving  to  the  rich.  I  have  spoken  up, 
doubting  this  economic  program,  not 
because  I  am  a  Democrat  and  the 
President  is  a  Republican,  and  not  be- 
cause I  think  everything  we  have  done 
in  the  last  20  years  is  good;  that  every 
social  program  is  necessary  and  effec- 
tive. 

I  have  spoken  because  I  do  not  think 
that  the  administration's  program  will 
substantially  improve  the  lives  of  all 
Americans,  and  barring  that,  I  do  not 
think  the  $11  billion  cuts  in  social  se- 
curity, the  $4  billion  cut  from  medi- 
care, the  $3  billion  cut  from  student 
loans,  or  the  $5  billion  cut  from  school 
lunches  for  our  Nation's  children  is 
morally  defensible.  If  this  program 
does  work,  I  will  congratulate  this  ad- 
ministration and  credit  them  with 
being  right,  but  if  it  does  not  work,  I 
will  expect  them  to  stand  responsible 
lor  the  pain  these  cuts  have  caused 
millions  of  Americans  who  truly  need 
our  help.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Fields)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day due  to  air  traffic  scheduling  prob- 
lems, I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  a 
number  of  rollcall  votes.  However,  had 
I  been  here  I  would  have  voted  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Rollcall  Vote  No.  191,  'aye." 
Rollcall  Vote  No.  192,  "aye." 
Rollcall  Vote  No.  193.  'aye."« 


FRED  S.  SKOWRONSKI 
HONORED  IN  ILLINOIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  accomplishments  of  Fred  S. 
Skowronski.  treasurer  of  the  National 
Department  of  the  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans,  U.S.A.  Fred  re- 
sides at  5229  West  Melrose  Avenue,  in 
Chicago,  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Skowronski  was  honored  by  the 
Veterans  Assistance  Commission  of 
Cook  County,  111.,  at  the  14th  Annual 
Honoree  Award  Night  in  recognition 
of  his  many  years  of  humane  service 
to  his  fellow  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  to  their  communities. 
State,  and  Nation. 

Both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  on  June 
30,  1981,  to  congratulate  Mr.  Skow- 
ronski and  four  other  veterans  "who 
served  their  state  and  nation  in  mili- 
tary service  as  well  as  community  serv- 
ice during  peacetime."  and  also  to  con- 
gratulate "the  Veterans  Assistance 
Commission  of  Cook  County  for  spon- 
soring the  Annual  Honoree  Award 
Night  to  recognize  outstanding  veter- 
ans of  Illinois." 

I  extend  my  own  congratulations  to 
Mr.  FYed  S.  Skowronski  on  these 
splendid  accomplishments,  and  extend 
my  warmest  best  wishes  for  continued 
service  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  principles.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  today  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide financing  to  enable  Transbrasil 
Airlines  of  Brazil  to  purchase  in  the 
United  States  three  new  Boeing  767- 


200  jet  aircraft  valued  at  more  than 
$158  million. 

The  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  in- 
crease an  existing  direct  credit  to 
Transbrasil  from  $14.3  million  to  $49.2 
million  and  to  guarantee  private  fi- 
nancing of  $61.7  million  to  make  possi- 
ble the  sale  by  the  Boeing  Co. 

This  notification  from  the  Exim- 
bank was  referred  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  requires  that 
the  Eximbank  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees,  or 
combinations  thereof,  of  $100  million 
or  more.  Unless  the  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
Eximbank  notification  which  gives  the 
details   and    terms    of   the    proposed 
transaction.  I  would  welcome  any  com- 
ments or  questions  my  colleagues  may 
have  on  the  proposed  financing. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows; 
Export-Import  Bank 
OP  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  25.  1981. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
House  Banking   Committee,    House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CThairmam:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  S.  Pioman. 
Congressional  Relatioru  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Speaker's  Room,  U.S.  Capitol  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  respect  to  the  following  transac- 
tion involving  U.S.  exports  to  the  Federative 
Republic  of  Brazil. 

A.  description  of  transaction 

1.  Purpose 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  increase  the 
amount  of  an  existing  direct  credit  from 
$14,322,500  to  $49,212,500  and  to  authorize  a 
financial  guarantee  of  private  financing  in 
the  amount  of  $61,679,400  to  Transbrasil 
S.A.  Linhas  Aereas  (Transbrasil)  to  facili- 
tate the  purchase  in  the  United  States  of 
three  new  Boeing  767-200  jet  aircraft,  relat- 
ed equipment  and  spare  parts.  The  total 
U.S.  export  value  for  this  transaction  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $158,417,000. 
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2.  Identity  of  the  Parties 

Traiubrasil  is  a  privately  owned  Brazilian 
company.  Founded  in  1955,  Transbrasil  is 
one  of  Brazil's  four  scheduled  airlines.  It  op- 
erates only  in  Brazil.  Eximbank  has  previ- 
ously authorized  two  direct  credits  to  Trans- 
brasil.  each  for  the  purpose  of  financing  two 
Boeing  727  jet  aircraft.  The  first  direct 
credit,  authorized  in  1974,  will  be  fully 
repaid  in  October  1981.  All  payments  under 
this  direct  credit  have  been  made  on  a 
timely  basis.  The  second  direct  credit,  au- 
thorized in  August  1979,  has  not  been  uti- 
lized and  is  being  amended  by  this  transac- 
tion to  permit  the  purchase  of  new  genera- 
tion aircraft. 

Banco  Nacional  do  Desenvolvimento  Econ- 
omico,  as  financial  agent  of  and  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Treasury  of  Brazil, 
will,  as  in  numerous  direct  credits  to  other 
Brazilian  borrowers,  unconditionally  guar- 
antee repayment  of  the  Eximbank  direct 
credit  and  private  financing  guaranteed  by 
Eximbank. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 

The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  at  this  time  are  three 
Boeing  767-200  medium-range  jet  aircraft, 
two  spare  engines,  airframe  and  engine 
spares  and  ground  support  equipment.  The 
airframes  and  related  spares  will  be  manu- 
factured by  The  Boeing  Company  of  Seat- 
tle. Washington.  The  engines  and  related 
spares  will  be  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  New  York.  These  two 
companies  will  subcontract  with  numerous 
U.S.  companies  for  major  ixirtions  of  the 
airframe  and  engine  manufacture. 

This  transaction  represents  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fuel  efficient  new  generation  air- 
craft Into  Transbrasil's  operations.  The  air- 
craft will  not  be  operated  on  routes  normal- 
ly served  by  U.S.  carriers.  Delivery  of  the 
first  aircraft  is  scheduled  for  May  1983  and 
delivery  of  the  remaining  two  aircraft  is 
scheduled  for  June  1983.  Financing  for  the 
non-U.S.  components  of  the  aircraft  will  be 
through  commercial  banking  sources  and  is 
not  included  in  the  financing  plan  set  out 
below. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OF  EXIMBANK  riNAMCING 

1.  Reasons 
The  Eximbank  direct  credit  and  financial 
guarantee  totalling  $110,891,900  will  sup- 
port U.S.  exports  with  a  total  value  of 
$158,417,000  in  the  face  of  foreign  competi- 
tion from  A300  and  A310  aircraft  manufac- 
tured by  Airbus  Industrie.  Exlmbank's  fi- 
nancing support  for  the  export  of  U.S.  air- 
craft has  sissisted  U.S.  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers in  obtaining  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  world  market  (which  includes  the 
United  States)  for  commercial  jet  aircraft. 
Through  1990.  aircraft  purchases  by  foreign 
airlines  are  expected  to  account  for  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  aircraft 
sales.  Over  the  next  few  years  several  for- 
eign airlines,  such  as  Transbrasil,  will  be  un- 
dertaking   major    re-equipment    programs. 


and  most  airlines  choosing  a  particular  air- 
craft type  will  continue  with  future  pur- 
chases of  the  same  models  to  maintain  fleet 
continuity.  During  these  next  few  years 
there  will  be  intense  competition  from  for- 
eign aircraft  and  engine  manufacturers  and 
they  wOl  be  supported  by  subsidized  export 
credit  from  foreign  government  sources. 
Consequently.  Eximbank  has  recognized  the 
need  to  support  the  sale  of  new  generation 
U.S.  aircraft  and  engines  in  such  a  competi- 
tive environment  by  offering  financing  that 
will  enable  U.S.  manufacturers  to  maintain 
their  position. 

Transbrasil's  fleet  expansion  plans  for  the 
1980s  have  gradually  taken  shape  over  the 
last  two  years.  While  formulating  its  plans. 
Transbrasil  considered  Airbus  A300  and 
A310  aircraft  as  alternatives  to  new  genera- 
tion U.S.-manufactured  aircraft.  The  Airbus 
aircraft  is  suitable  for  Transbrasil's  route 
structure,  and  financing  through  the  export 
credit  agencies  of  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  available  to  support 
Airbus  aircraft  sales.  There  have  been  two 
Airbus  aircraft  sales  to  two  Brazilian  air- 
lines, one  of  which,  Servicas  Aereas  Cru- 
zeiro de  Sul  S.A.,  previously  had  an  all- 
Boeing  fleet. 

Primarily  to  improve  fuel  efficiency. 
Transbrasil  decided  to  purchase  new  genera- 
tion aircraft  in  lieu  of  additional  Boeing  727 
aircraft.  Transbrasil's  modernization  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  acquisition  of  the  three 
Boeing  767  aircraft  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  transaction  and  nine  Boeing  757  air- 
craft by  1985.  As  new  generation  aircraft 
enter  service,  most  of  the  old  Boeing  727  air- 
craft will  be  retired  or  sold.  Transbrasil's 
plan  would  increase  capacity  by  200  percent 
by  1990  while  increasing  fuel  consumption 
by  only  30  percent  to  40  percent  over  1980. 

In  addition,  although  it  now  appears  com- 
mitted to  Boeing  aircraft,  Transbrasil 
cannot  purchase  aircraft  without  Brazilian 
government  approval  and,  due  to  Brazil's 
foreign  debt  burden  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems,  financing  terms  are  a  pri- 
mary consideration  of  the  government. 

The  Boeing  Company  estimates  that  the 
export  of  U.S.  goods  will  provide  1,600  man- 
years  of  employment  for  Boeing  and  its  ap- 
proximately 3,500  subsuppliers.  Additional 
benefits  which  will  flow  to  the  United 
States  from  this  transaction  include  sizeable 
follow-on  exports  of  spare  parts,  ground 
support  and  other  related  equipment. 

2.  The  financing  plan 
The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
curement supported  by  the  Eximbank  direct 
credit  and  financial  guarantee  is  as  follows: 
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(a)  Eximbank  Charges 

The  Eximbank  direct  credit  will  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  9.25  percent  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually.  Eximbank  wUl 
charge  a  commitment  fee  of  V^  of  1  percent 
per  annum  on  the  undisbursed  amount  of 
the  Eximbank  direct  credit.  Eximbank  will 
charge  a  guarantee  commitment  fee  of  y*  of 
1  percent  per  annum  on  the  undisbursed 
amount  of  the  private  financing  guaranteed 
by  Eximbank  and  a  guarantee  fee  of  %  of  1 
percent  per  annum  on  the  disbursed  amount 
of  the  private  financing  guaranteed  by  Ex- 
imbank. The  estimated  blended  rate  of  the 
Eximbank  financing  package  is  13.2  percent 
per  annum,  assuming  the  private  financing 
guaranteed  by  Eximbank  is  provided  by  Pri- 
vate Export  Funding  Corporation  at  its  cur- 
rent rate  of  16  percent  per  annum  and  that 
the  unguaranteed  private  financing  is  pro- 
vided by  a  commercial  bank  at  a  rate  of  21 
percent  per  annum  which  is  2  percent  above 
the  current  offered  rate  for  U.S.  dollars  in 
the  London  interbank  market. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 

Aggregate  disbursements  under  the  un- 
guaranteed private  financing,  the  private  fi- 
nancing guaranteed  by  Eximbank  and  the 
Eximbank  direct  credit  will  be  repaid  by 
Transbrasil  in  20  equal  semiannual  install- 
ments beginning  February  6,  1984.  The  un- 
guaranteed private  financing  will  be  repaid 
from  the  first  installments,  the  private  fi- 
nancing guaranteed  by  Eximbank  will  be 
repaid  from  the  middle  installments  and  the 
Eximbank  direct  credit  will  be  repaid  from 
the  last  installments. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Eximbank  activity  in  and  economic  data 
on  the  country  involved  in  this  transaction. 
Sincerely, 

WiixiAM  H.  Draper  III. 

Attachment  A 

EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  BRAZIL,  AS  OF  JULY  31, 1981 

[In  Hnsmls  of  (Mars] 
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Sour*  foreign  Economic  Tiend  Retort,  Apr  10,  1981» 


VISIT  OP  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
NIGERIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  time  to  discuss  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  meet  with  the  Vice 
President  of  Nigeria  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States,  and  the  gen- 
erally undiplomatic  treatment  given  to 
the  Nigerian  delegation  that  was  with 
the  Vice  President  of  that  country. 

Vice  President  Ekwueme's  visit  rep- 
resented the  continuation  of  bilateral 
economic  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Nigeria  that  have  been  in 
progress  since  1978  when  they  were 
initiated  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. We  are  in  the  sixth  round  of  our 
discussions  with  the  Nigerians  on  ways 
to  improve  educational,  cultural,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

The  talks  have  involved  very  high- 
level  visits  between  Nigeria  and  the 
United  States,  signaling  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  mutual  appreciation  by 
the  respective  nations  of  the  economic 
and  political  significance  for  the  con- 
tinued good  relationships  and  the  ex- 
tension of  peace  in  the  world,  and  on 
the  African  Continent  in  particular. 

The  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Walter  Mondale, 
did  visit  Nigeria  in  1980  as  part  of  the 
bilateral  talks  and  was  given  the  diplo- 
matic courtesies  appropriate  to  his  po- 
sition as   the   Vice   President  of  the 


United  States,  and  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  visit  of  Mr.  Mondale 
was  to  be  to  the  Vice  President  of  Ni- 
geria, he  was  allowed,  indeed  warmly 
invited,  to  meet  and  discuss  matters  at 
great  length  with  the  President  of  Ni- 
geria, Mr.  Shagari.  There  was  a  19-gun 
salute.  There  were  courtesies,  a  color 
guard,  escort,  complete  protection. 
This  was  consistent  with  the  kind  of 
protocol  that  is  generally  afforded  to 
the  heads  of  state. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Vice 
President  of  Nigeria  should  have  been 
given  at  least  some  appropriate  level 
of  treatment  and  protocol  suitable  to 
his  position. 

As  it  has  been  revealed  to  me,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  most  populous 
country  on  the  continent  of  Africa  in- 
formally requested  a  meeting  with  our 
President  and  it  was  declined,  giving 
the  explanation  that  other  competing 
obligations  prevented  such  a  meeting. 

D  1710 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress,  what  are  those  other  com- 
peting obligations?  What  was  so  im- 
portant that  the  President  could  not 
meet  with  the  Vice  President  of  Nige- 
ria, a  country  that  provides  us  with  an 
important  and  significant  percentage 
of  our  fuel  resources?  What  was  more 
important  that  the  President  could 
not  meet  with  the  Vice  President  of  a 
nation  that  has  a  cultural  significance 
to  30  millions  of  America's  population? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  may 
have  misplaced  his  priorities,  or  some- 
one in  the  White  House  did  it  for  him. 


These  actions  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  should 
not  be  supported  by  this  Congress,  be- 
cause I  believe  they  do  not  represent 
the  way  that  this  House  would  have 
wanted  the  United  States  to  represent 
itself  to  a  nation  and  a  Vice  President 
and  his  delegation  as  important  as  Ni- 
geria. This  administration,  the  Gov- 
ernment, must  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  general  way  this  administration 
has  been  relating  to  the  interests  of 
developing  nations  in  general,  the 
Third  World  in  particular,  and  the  Af- 
rican Continent  most  especially.  We 
think  that  there  needs  to  be  a  very 
sharp  and  focused  reminder  that  a  19- 
gun  salute  from  Nigeria  to  our  Vice 
President,  visiting  their  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  immediately  agreed  to  a 
meeting  with  the  President  of  Nigeria, 
should  not  run  into  such  shabby,  imdi- 
plomatic  treatment  as  to  have  the  Vice 
President  o€  Nigeria  and  an  incredible 
delegation  going  around  virtually 
unescorted,  virtually  unprotected,  on  a 
very  minimal  schedule. 

Now,  who  else  was  in  that  delega- 
tion? I  indicate  these  names  not  be- 
cause they  add  to  the  problem  that  I 
present  to  the  Members,  but  because  I 
believe  that  the  Vice  President  of  Ni- 
geria's visit,  alone  and  by  himself, 
would  have  warranted  a  brief  ceremo- 
nial meeting  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  but  he  happened  to 
have  with  him  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Alhaji  Ibrahim  Gusau;  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Alhaji 
Bello  Maitama  Yusef;  the  Minister  of 
State  in  Ministry  of  External  Affairs, 
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Chief  P.  O.  Bolokor;  the  Special  Advis- 
er to  President  on  Economic  Affairs, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Odama;  the  Special  Adviser  to 
President  on  Political  Affairs,  Prof.  G. 
A.  Odenigwe;  the  special  assistant  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Alhaji  Tanko  Yaka- 
sai;  the  special  assistant  to  the  Vice 
President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Mbadinuju:  the 
Ambassador  of  Nigeria,  Chief  A.  Y. 
Eke;  the  Permanent  Secretary,  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Alhaji  Liman; 
the  Permanent  Secretary,  Ministry  of 
National  Planning,  Mr.  G.  P.  O.  Chi- 
kelu;  the  Permanent  Secretary,  Minis- 
try of  Health,  Mr.  Alhaji  Abubakar 
Alhaji;  the  Permanent  Secretary,  Min- 
istry of  Education,  Mr.  F.  Adesanoye, 
and  other  senior  Government  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  Nigerian 
private  sector. 

I  say  that  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
largest  governmental  delegations  to 
visit  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  and  when  those 
from  the  Congress  met  with  them 
there  were  no  police  escorts  to  be  seen; 
there  was  no  protection  that  was  visi- 
ble. It  was  indeed,  in  the  parlance,  a 
very  undiplomatic  union. 

I  object  to  this,  and  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  for- 
mally and  publicly  and  privately 
apologize  to  the  President  of  Nigeria, 
the  Vice  President  of  Nigeria,  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  other  senior  Government  officials 
and  members  of  the  private  sector 
that  joined  him  in  that  visit;  in  addi- 
tion, and  most  importantly,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  formal- 
ly apologize  to  the  American  people, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  attitudes  and  the  re- 
ception of  these  great  African  leaders 
was  denigrated  and  was  demeaned  for 
all  parties  involved.  For  the  request  to 
briefly  and  ceremonially  meet  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
be  dismissed  out  of  hand  was  inappro- 
priate, and  there  should  be  redress. 
That  does  in  no  way  reflect  upon  the 
meetings  that  the  Vice  President  had 
with  the  Vice  President  of  Nigeria,  be- 
cause they  were  cordial,  they  were  ap- 
propriate, with  the  protocol  that  ac- 
companies the  meetings  of  the  No.  2 
men  of  these  two  great  nations. 

But  the  part  that  it  seems  to  me 
must  be  placed  in  history  as  objection- 
able and  reprehensible  was  the  failure 
of  our  President  to  meet  even  briefly 
with  the  Vice  President  of  the  largest 
consitutional  government  on  the  face 
of  the  African  Continent. 


FRANK  J.  BECKER:  1899-1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  AoDABBO)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  and  great  personal 
loss  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 


long-time  friend  and  former  colleague 
Frank  J.  Becker,  who  recently  passed 
away  at  this  home  at  the  age  of  82. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Frank  Becker  in  this  Chamber.  I 
found  him  a  man  deeply  committed  to 
serving  his  people,  a  man  who  had  the 
ability  to  grasp  the  most  difficult  of 
issues  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  He 
served  in  the  House  from  1953  to  1965 
where  he  earned  the  reputation  as 
being  an  honest,  sincere,  hard-working 
public  servant.  We  worked  together  on 
a  number  of  matters  of  interest  to 
both  of  us  and  I  found  his  expertise 
invaluable.  He  truly  loved  his  constitu- 
ents and  did  his  best  to  tend  to  their 
needs,  always  making  sure  that  as 
their  public  servant  the  needs  of  the 
general  public  should  never  take 
second  fiddle  to  the  desires  of  a  special 
few. 

A  genuinely  nice  man,  friendly  and 
well  liked.  Frank  Becker  left  many 
friends  who  will  miss  him  very  much. 
All  grieve  his  passing  as  I  do,  and  to 
his  wife,  his  son,  daughter,  and  grand- 
children I  offer  my  sincere  sympathy 
and  share  with  them  a  feeling  of  irre- 
placeable loss.* 


METER  IS  RUNNING  ON  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ai£Xan- 
DER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  historic  debate  over  the 
1982  budget  and  tax  measures,  the 
President  and  his  supporters  contend- 
ed that  substantial  cuts  in  nondefense 
programs,  coupled  with  a  massive, 
long-term  program  of  tax  reduction 
would  permit  radical  increases  in  ex- 
penditures for  defense  while  stimulat- 
ing both  economic  growth  and  person- 
al savings  and  investment.  Implicit  in 
that  supplyside  argument  was  the  re- 
peatedly stated  notion  that  inflation- 
ary expectations  would  be  dampened 
and  financial  markets  would  react  fa- 
vorably. 

It  now  appears  that  the  optimistic 
statements  were  based  more  on  wish- 
ful thinking  than  upon  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  available  economic  data. 
In  retrospect,  not  even  the  most  cau- 
tious optimism  was  warranted,  because 
the  administration  studiously  ignored 
the  need  to  avoid  a  collision  between 
its  expansionary  fiscal  policy  and  an 
increasingly  restrictive  monetary 
policy  as  practiced  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Governors. 

Despite  all  the  ballyhoo  over  budget 
cuts,  despite  the  glowing  rhetoric 
about  the  stimulative  effects  of  the 
tax  cut  and  despite  the  creativity  of 
the  OMB  assumptions  used  to  justify 
passage  of  the  program,  the  financial 
markets  refused  to  believe  that  deficit 
spending  is  the  best  way  to  get  a 
handle  on  inflation.  Contrary  to  the 


administration's  rosy  expectations,  be- 
tween August  9  and  the  present  date, 
the  stock  market  did  not  leap  forward 
in  a  frenzy  of  confidence  in  Reagan- 
omics.  Instead,  it  dropped  to  its  lowest 
level  in  nearly  2  years.  The  bond 
market,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
merely  survive,  kept  raising  its  yields, 
locking  corporate  America  into  a  bur- 
densome, long-term  debt  service  situa- 
tion that  will  stifle  productivity 
growth.  But  there  was  a  bright  spot 
for  a  privileged  few.  Money  market 
mutual  funds,  which  just  happen  to  be 
based  largely  on  Federal  debt,  experi- 
enced a  growth  in  deposits  of  about 
$2.75  billion  per  week,  reaching  a 
present  total  of  about  S145  billion. 
What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  massive 
and  rapid  redistribution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  from  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  classes  to  the  upper- 
income  class  through  the  mechanism 
of  decreased  domestic  spending  and 
high  interest  rates.  But  high  interest 
rates  are  even  more  unpalatable  to 
American  business  than  they  are  to 
the  average  citizen.  The  President  for- 
tunately, is  quite  responsive  to  Ameri- 
can business  and  he  has  proposed  a 
couple  of  remedies.  If  he  cannot  cut 
Government  programs  by  at  least  an 
additional  $15  billion  (and  most  pro- 
jections would  assert  the  necessity  for 
cutting  at  least  $30  billion)  in  1982, 
then  he  proposes  that  the  Congress 
give  him  the  discretionary  authority 
to  merely  impound  such  funds  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  meet  his  projected 
$42.5  billion  deficit. 

Additional  cuts  are  certainly  possible 
if  House  Republicans  and  their  con- 
servative Democratic  allies  are  willing 
to  vote  openly  for  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  individual  programs.  But 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
shied  away  from  that  approach  be- 
cause, he  implied,  the  political  conse- 
quences for  certain  members  of  his 
party  would  be  disastrous  if  those 
members  were  forced  to  openly  oppuse 
programs  that  benefit  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Instead,  the  minority  leader  sug- 
gests, the  President  should  be  given 
discretionary  authority  to  cut  spend- 
ing wherever  he  sees  fit.  Such  a  pro- 
posal not  only  runs  counter  to  the 
letter,  the  spirit,  and  the  intent  of 
present  law  but  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  require- 
ment that  the  Nation's  purse  strings 
be  kept  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress. 

But  such  is  the  dilemma  facing  the 
President.  His  choices,  as  he  appears 
to  see  them,  are  to  cut  the  budget 
even  further  or  to  do  the  unspeakable 
by  raising  taxes. 

Like  so  many  decisions  and  policies 
put  forward  by  the  President  and  his 
followers,  his  approach  to  the  problem 
is  simplistic.  There  are  some  choices 
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beyond  these  two  draconian  alterna- 
tives. 

The  first,  and  probably  most  desira- 
ble, solution  would  be  to  find  ways  to 
increase  revenues  by  closing  loopholes 
and  increasing  excise  taxes  and  user 
fees.  Or  better  yet,  seek  the  deferral  of 
the  implementation  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram for  the  outyears  of  1983  and 
1984,  making  implementation  contin- 
gent upon  achievement  of  realistic 
economic  objectives  in  inflation,  inter- 
est rates,  unemployment,  revenues, 
and  economic  growth. 

Barring  a  willingness  on  the  Presi- 
dent's part  to  abandon  his  catch-22 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  the 
Nation  is  facing  an  economic  disaster. 
When  Dave  Stockman  exclaimed  that 
the  Nation  is  on  the  brink  of  "an  eco- 
nomic Dunkirk"  last  winter,  who 
would  have  thought  he  was  referring 
to  the  effects  of  Reaganomics?  But 
that  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which 
the  Nation  has  found  itself.  Interest 
rates  have  been  ratcheted  upward  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  as  each  new  part 
of  the  President's  program  has  been 
put  in  place. 

Usurious  interest  rates  are  creating  a 
condition  in  the  housing  industry  that 
will  be  chronically  depressed  for  many 
years  to  come.  Small  business  failures 
are  reaching  epidemic  scale.  Farmers 
are  caught  in  a  credit-cost-price 
squeeze  which  could  drive  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  from  the  land.  The 
automobile  industry  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  undergoing  a  severe  con- 
traction that  will  send  shock  waves 
through  the  whole  economy.  State 
and  local  governments,  unable  to  sell 
their  lower-yield  tax-free  bonds,  are 
going  to  seed.  Community  banks  and 
thrift  institutions  which  provide  the 
preponderance  of  consumer  credit, 
could  approach  the  threshold  of  insol- 
vency if  the  trend  is  not  reversed. 

One  way  of  reversing  the  trend  is  to 
make  the  Federal  Reserve's  policies 
more  accommodative  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  policies.  Clearly,  an  easing 
of  the  Fed's  monetarist  policies  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  inflation. 
But  I  suggest  that  high  interest  rates 
themselves,  create  a  measure  of  infla- 
tion by  driving  up  capital  costs  for  the 
productive  sector— costs  which  are  ul- 
timately passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumer—and by  adding  to  the  size  of 
Federal  deficits  through  increased  in- 
terest payments  on  the  Federal  debt. 

There  is  a  tradeoff  between  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  which  must  be 
calculated  in  a  way  that  recognizes  the 
direction  of  greatest  benefit— or  in  the 
present  case,  the  direction  of  least 
damage.  In  other  words,  an  easier 
monetary  policy  will  permit  a  tighter 
fiscal  policy. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  319  which  will  put  the 
President  on  notice  that  the  high  in- 
terest rates  resulting  from  his  huge  in- 
flationary deficit  and  the  Fed's  incom- 


patible policy  of  inhibiting  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  to  fight  inflation 
are  unacceptable  to  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  directs  the  President 
to  undertake  immediate  consultations 
with  the  Fed  in  four  principal  areas: 

First.  Easing  Reserve  requirements 
on  member  institutions  to  make  more 
funds  available  to  capital  hungry  mar- 
kets. 

Second.  Changing  Open  Market 
Committee  practices  which  cause  un- 
warranted reductions  in  the  money 
supply,  driving  interest  rates  up. 

Third.  Modifying  the  criteria  for  set- 
ting the  discount  rate. 

Fourth.  Prevention  of  the  diversion 
and  reservation  of  substantial 
amounts  of  available  credit  and  capital 
for  financing  corporate  mergers  and 
acquisitions  to  insure  that  borrowers 
from  the  productive  sector  have  suffi- 
cient financing  for  needed  expansion 
and  productivity  growth  Improve- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  resolution  calls  for  ef- 
fecting substantial  reductions  In  Inter- 
est rates  within  90  days  and  directs 
the  President  to  report  the  results  of 
the  consultations  to  the  Congress 
within  30  days  after  adoption. 

I  urge  speedy  committee  and  floor 
action  on  this  needed  measure  and  I 
solicit  the  support  of  those  Members 
who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  meter  is 
running  on  high  interest  rates  and 
that  unless  the  President  acts  now  to 
find  a  remedy— short  term  though  it 
may  be— the  Congress  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  other  remedial  action 
which  is  sure  to  have  unforetold  and 
longer  range  effects.* 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
REQUIRE  INDEPENDENT  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  improve 
our  Nation's  defense  planning  by  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  Defense  to 
incorporate  independent  analyses  of 
new  major  weapons  systems  into  Pen- 
tagon plans  for  weapons  procurement. 
Current  Department  of  Defense  proce- 
dures leave  open  the  possibility  that 
scarce  taxpayers'  dollars  be  obligated 
for  the  procurement  of  poorly  con- 
ceived and  expensive  weapons  systems 
before  the  complete  examination  of 
critical  factors  is  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  au- 
thorized to  spend  over  $36  billion  for 
the  procurement  of  military  hardware, 
or  $9  billion  more  than  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  that 
unprecedented  increases  in  defense 
spending  are  being  enacted  into  law. 
the  Impact  of  the  procurement  of 
many  weapons  systems  on  Inflation, 


on  local  conununities.  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  strategic  balance 
have  yet  to  be  determined.  Take  the 
MX  missile,  for  example;  after  years 
of  congressionally  approved  spending 
on  research,  development,  and  initial 
procurement,  no  decision  has  been 
reached  on  the  appropriate  basing 
mode,  and  now  doubts  are  being  cast 
over  the  strategic  implications  of  de- 
ploying such  a  system.  Had  our  mili- 
tary planners  been  more  attentive  to 
the  problems  that  we  now  know  are 
associated  with  the  MX.  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  the  Pentagon  could  have  con- 
sidered other  options,  and  the  expect- 
ed cost  overruns  on  the  MX  could 
have  been  avoided. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does 
not,  however,  need  just  another  study. 
If  our  Nation's  defense  planners  and 
the  American  people  are  to  truly  bene- 
fit from  a  coherent  defense  strategy, 
then  input  ought  to  be  obtained  from 
the  broadest  possible  sources.  Is  it  not 
conceivable  that  academics,  environ- 
mental groups,  business  roundtables, 
economic  analysts,  and  even  the  me- 
chanics who  must  repair  and  maintain 
military  equipment— as  well  as  Penta- 
gon officials  and  traditional  defense 
contractors— could  be  consulted  about 
major  weapons  systems  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense? 

At  a  time  of  increased  defense 
spending  and  fiscal  restraint,  the 
American  people  must  be  doubly  care- 
ful about  waste.  Weapons  systems,  like 
other  Government  expenditures,  must 
be  developed  along  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective lines.  No  stone  must  be  left  un- 
turned in  the  search  for  the  least 
wasteful,  least  damaging  to  the  envi- 
ronment, safest,  surest  alternatives  to 
maintaining  an  adequate  defense  for 
the  Nation.  Our  adversaries  will  not 
change  their  perceptions  about  Ameri- 
can military  resolve  If  the  United 
States  adopts  a  policy  of  throwing 
money  at  the  Pentagon.  Careful, 
thoughtful,  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  the  future  is  a  far  more  credi- 
ble deterrent  to  a  Soviet  military 
threat  than  haphazard  military  spend- 
ing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  tradition- 
ally relied  for  its  defense  planning  on 
those  members  of  the  defense  commu- 
nity who  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
the  acquisition  of  the  weapons  systems 
they  are  asked  to  study.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  would  be  a  major  step 
forward  toward  injecting  public  scruti- 
ny of  defense  programs  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Section  1  of  the  legislation  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
for  an  independent  analysis  of  each 
proposed  defense  system  by  a  private 
contractor  before  a  final  decision  is 
made  to  proceed  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  weapons  system.  The  independ- 
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ent  analysis  should  include  conclu- 
sions on  such  matters  as  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  defense  system  on  the 
strategic  balance,  its  inflationary 
impact,  the  likely  displacement  of  ci- 
vilian populations,  the  effect  of  the 
program  on  the  Federal  budget,  and 
what  possible  alternatives  might  be  ca- 
pable of  meeting  defense  needs. 

Section  2  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  submit  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  make  the  unclassified  por- 
tions of  the  reports  available  to  the 
public. 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  give  preference  in  obtain- 
ing the  report  to  contractors  who  are 
not  involved  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment or  production  of  defense  sys- 
tems. A  seven-member  panel  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  to  review  the  suitability  of 
each  proposed  contractor  before  the 
contract  is  awarded  in  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

Section  4  limits  the  cost  of  the  study 
to  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  the  proposed  de- 
fense system. 

Section  5  defines  a  major  defense 
system  of  a  proposed  acquisition  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  estimated 
to  require  a  total  cumulative  financing 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  in  excess  of  $75,000,000  or  a 
cumulative  production  investment  in 
excess  of  $300,000,000. 

Section  6  limits  the  effect  of  the  leg- 
islation to  proposed  major  defense  sys- 
tems for  which  funds  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  are 
first  appropriated  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  invite  Members  to  comment  on  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today. 
The  need  for  a  dialog  on  ways  to  inject 
comprehensive  and  innovative  plan- 
ning into  the  Defense  Department  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  credible  national 
defense.  The  text  of  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  follows: 

H.R.  4455 

A  bill  to  promote  cost-savings  and  efficien- 
cy in  government  by  providing  for  an  inde- 
pendent contract  study  of  certain  proposed 
major  expenditures  before  a  final  decision  is 
made  to  proceed  with  the  exp)enditures 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
before  a  final  decision  is  made  to  proceed 
with  procurement  of  a  major  new  defense 
system,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pro- 
vide for  an  independent  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed defense  system  by  a  private  contrac- 
tor. Consideration  of  the  results  of  the 
study  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  process 
for  making  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  with  acquisition  of  the  system,  and 
such  study  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  before  a  final  decision  on 
such  acquisition  is  made. 


(b)  Each  contract  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  require  that  the  contractor  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  contractor's  study  of  the  proposed  de- 
fense system.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
contractor's  conclusions  regarding— 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system,  if  deployed,  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance: 

(2)  the  inflationary  impact,  if  any.  of  the 
proposed  defense  system; 

(3)  the  environmental  impact,  if  any.  of 
the  proposed  defense  system; 

(4)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  industry  and  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  defense  industrial 
base  of  the  United  States: 

<5)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  the  civilian  population,  including 
any  population  displacement  or  risk  of  pop- 
ulation displacement  caused  by  the  system: 

(6)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  other  defense  programs  and  on 
the  total  level  of  Federal  expenditures: 

(7)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  defense 
system  on  defense  personnel  requirements: 
and 

(8)  lifetime  maintenance  requirements 
and  costs  of  the  proposed  defense  system. 

Sec.  2.  Before  a  final  decision  on  acquisi- 
tion of  a  major  new  defense  system  is  made, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  the  report  received  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  system  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  and  shall  make 
the  unclassified  portions  of  such  report 
available  to  the  public. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  selecting  contractors  for  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  give  preference  to  contractors 
(1)  who  are  not  (or  whose  employees  do  not 
include  significant  numbers  of)  retired  or 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  re- 
tired civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  (2)  who  are  not  involved  in 
research  and  development  or  production  of 
defense  systems. 

(b)(1)  Each  pro(>osed  contract  under  this 
Act  shall  be  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  suitability  of  the  proposed 
contractor  before  the  contract  is  awarded. 
Such  review  shall  be  conducted  by  a  seven 
member  panel  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Three  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

(B)  Two  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  A  contract  may  not  be  awarded  under 
this  section  to  a  contractor  not  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  panel. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  provide  such  assistance 
to  the  panel  as  it  may  request  in  evaluating 
the  suitability  of  a  proposed  contractor. 

(4)  Members  of  the  panel  appointed  under 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  shall  be  appoint- 
ed from  persons  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  and  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
two  years.  Vacancies  in  the  panel  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

Sec.  4.  The  cost  of  a  study  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  one  percent  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  the  proposed  defense 
system. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "major  defense  system"  means  a  de- 
fense system  with  respect  to  which  reports 
are  required  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
under  section  811  of  the  Department  of  De- 


fense Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  1976 
(Public  Law  94-106:  10  U.S.C.  139  note). 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
posed major  defense  systems  for  which 
funds  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  are  first  appropriated  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.« 


TUNA  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  along  with 
my  colleagues,  the  Tuna  Protection 
Act.  This  legislation  provides  a  solu- 
tion to  a  serious  economic  and  envi- 
roimiental  threat  to  our  marine  re- 
sources due  to  foreign  fishing  activi- 
ties along  our  coast. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  horror  sto- 
ries from  fishermen  in  our  districts  re- 
garding overfishing  of  tuna.  With  the 
advent  of  extended  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tion, most  people  felt  that  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  fleets  capturing  valua- 
ble species  off  the  U.S.  coast  had  been 
resolved.  However,  when  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  U.S.  Fisheries  Con- 
se;-vation  Zone  was  enacted,  many  of 
us  In  Congress  believed  that  interna- 
tional management  regions  would 
afford  the  best  means  of  managing 
and  preserving  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies of  tunas.  Time  has  show  that  this 
approach  has  simply  not  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  either  the  resource  or 
the  vast  majority  of  American  fisher- 
men. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  signatories  to  an  agreement  devel- 
oped in  1974  by  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tuna  (ICCAT)  which  states 
that  all  member  nations  will  "limit 
fishing  mortality  to  recent  levels." 
This  agreement  was  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  scientific  concern  that  the 
Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  was  in  precipi- 
tous decline.  At  the  time,  Japan  had 
an  active  bluefin  fishery  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  United  States  had 
an  active  handgear  and  small  purse 
seine  fishery  in  the  western  Atlantic 
within  200  miles  of  our  shore.  The 
Japanese  since  then  have  been  politi- 
cally pressured  out  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  eastern  Atlantic  and 
have  moved  their  fishing  effort  here— 
the  vast  majority  of  it  within  200  miles 
of  our  shore. 

U.S.  fishermen  have  complained 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  agreement.  The  Japanese  contend 
there  is  one  single  stock  of  fish 
throughout  the  Atlantic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean and  that,  therefore,  their 
shift  in  fishing  effort  is  consistent 
with  the  agreement.  Scientific  evi- 
dence contradicts  this.  Records  of  over 
15,000  bluefin  tagged  in  the  western 
Atlantic  show  that  3,000  were  recov- 
ered from  the  western  Atlantic  and 
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only  24  recovered  for  the  eastern  At- 
lantic. 

This  indicated  that  while  there  is 
some  slight  degree  of  interchange  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  Atlan- 
tic, the  United  States  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  effectively  manage  the  tuna  re- 
source within  the  200-mile  limit.  The 
western  Atlantic  stock  apparently 
spawns  within  the  200  miles  of  our 
coast  and  spends  the  majority  of  its 
migratory  life  history  in  waters  be- 
tween Maine  and  Texas,  primarily 
within  200  miles  of  our  shoreline. 

The  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  is  not  the 
only  issue  here  and  the  Japanese  are 
not  the  sole  villians.  The  same  fate 
awaits  other  species  of  tunas.  The 
present  loophole  will  allow  other  na- 
tions to  become  active  in  our  waters.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  correct  inad- 
equacies in  our  legislation  when  they 
are  discovered. 

Another  matter  of  equal  importance 
is  the  incidental  catch  of  other  species 
such  as  swordfish,  marlins,  and  sharics. 
Japanese  vessels  employ  longline  gear 
which  consists  of  a  "main"  line  ex- 
tending 60  to  70  miles  upon  which  are 
attached  several  thousand  smaller 
branch  lines,  each  containing  baited 
hooks. 

These  longlines  capture  all  fish  in- 
discriminately and  while  species  other 
than  tunas  are  technically  protected 
and  may  not  be  retained,  thousands 
are  nevertheless  caught  and  killed. 
The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
estimates  that  60  to  70  percent  of  all 
fish  released  are  dead.  Every  fish  so 
removed  is  one  less  available  for  U.S. 
harvest.  Additionally,  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  longline  vessels  makes 
many  traditional  fishing  grouncis  inac- 
cessible to  U.S.  vessels.  During  the 
PEist  year,  geai  conflicts  have  in- 
creased steadily  as  frustrations  have 
mounted. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  critique  some  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  set  forth  to  support 
the  existing  system. 

First,  the  State  Department  main- 
tains that  inclusion  of  tunas  within 
the  fisheries  conservation  zone  [FCZ] 
will  hamper  our  country's  efforts  to 
enter  into  fishery  agreements  with 
other  nations.  It  escapes  me  how  we 
consider  ourselves  in  a  position  to  ne- 
gotiate any  agreements  involving 
tunas  when  we  have  abrogated  the 
option  of  management  within  our  own 
waters. 

Foreign  countries  do  not  now  need 
any  agreement  to  enter  our  FCZ  in 
their  quest  for  tunas.  The  big,  distant- 
water  tuna  interests  in  the  United 
States  who,  by  the  way,  have  histori- 
cally stood  by  the  State  Department 
in  opposition  to  such  legislation  as 
this,  maintain  that  countries  in  Latin 
America  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  will  reciprocally  shut  off  access 
to  their  waters  for  U.S.  vessels  should 


the  United  States  change  its  present 
posture. 

Well,  the  reality  is  that  these  coun- 
tries have  already  gone  to  extended  ju- 
risdiction for  tunas.  And,  this  segment 
of  our  fishing  industry  is  protected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Fishermen's  Protection  Act.  This  pro- 
vides compensation  to  U.S.  vessels  for 
fines,  seized  gear  and  vessels,  and  lost 
fishing  time  if  they  are  arrested  for 
breaking  the  fishing  laws  of  foreign 
countries  (if  we  do  not  reciprocally 
recognize  their  regulations). 

Another  common  argument  is  that 
the  Japanese  will  remove  themselves 
froi:n  any  international  fishing  agree- 
ment and  simply  fish  a  few  miles  out- 
side our  200-mile  limit  without  any 
conservation  considerations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  Japanese,  being  capa- 
ble and  proficient  fishermen,  were 
able  to  shift  their  efforts  a  few  miles 
to  the  east  and  maintain  a  productive 
harvest  while  avoiding  political  prob- 
lems, they  would  certainly  have  done 
so. 

The  third  major  objection  raised  is 
that  we  have  been  involved  in  negotia- 
tions dealing  with  voluntary  fishing 
reductions  by  the  Japanese.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  these 
volimtary  reductions  are  in  fact  simply 
geographic  shifts  in  fishing  effort.  As 
an  example,  when  the  Japanese 
agreed  to  reduce  by  a  couple  of  thous- 
sand  fish  their  bluefin  catch  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  simply  shifted 
into  the  Atlantic.  Then  they  took  the 
same  toruiage  in  smaller  fish,  thereby 
causing  an  even  greater  impact  upon 
the  resource.  In  January  1981  alone, 
operating  off  the  mid-Atlantic  coast, 
the  Japanese  captured  11,000  medium 
size  bluefin. 

Today,  we  are  being  vastly  outfished 
for  Atlantic  tunas,  including  yellowfin, 
big  eye,  and  albacore,  as  well  as  blue- 
fin. The  conservation  efforts  of  U.S. 
fishermen  for  bluefin  have  been  negat- 
ed. The  foreign  fish  for  other  species 
has  greatly  expanded.  The  legislation 
I  am  proposing  today  is  consistent 
with  the  draft  Law  of  the  Sea  Conven- 
tion and  represents  the  hopes  not  only 
of  my  constituents  from  New  Jersey 
but  those  of  all  Americans  with  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of 
our  marine  resources.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  INTER- 
IM APPOINTMENTS  OF  U.S.  AT- 
TORNEYS AND  U.S.  MARSHALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
vide for  interim  appointments  of  U.S. 
attorneys  and  U.S.  marshals/  by  the 
Attorney  General. 


Presently,  interim  appointments  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  in  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney's or  marshal's  position  are  made 
by  the  cognizant  U.S.  district  court 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  546  and  565 
until  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  a 
permanent  U.S.  attorney  or  marshal. 
Although  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals 
are  directly  accountable  to  and  act 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  court  is  not 
obligated  to  consult  with  or  even  con- 
sider the  views  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al in  making  an  appointment.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  are  more  consist- 
ent with  the  fundamental  concept  of 
separation  of  powers  between  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Serious  disruptions  and  delays  of  the 
business  of  the  Federal  courts  which 
may  result  from  a  vacancy  could  be 
greatly  alleviated.  In  the  recent  past 
some  courts  have  app>ointed  attorneys 
to  fill  vacancies  from  outside  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office.  These  individuals 
have  not  been  subjected  to  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  background 
investigation  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ments which  poses  serious  problems 
for  the  Department  because  of  the 
possible  presence  of  classified  and 
other  extremely  sensitive  information 
within  the  U.S.  attorney's  and  mar- 
shal's offices. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
change  or  limit  the  present  require- 
ment that  all  presidential  appoint- 
ments be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

The  bin  follows: 

H.R.  4462 
A  bill  to  provide  for  interim  designation  of 
United  States  attorneys  and  United  States 
marshals  by  the  Attorney  General 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 546  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  546.  Vacancies. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  United  States  attorney,  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate  a  United  States  at- 
torney to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 
until  the  person  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  United  States  attorney,  or  appoint- 
ed by  the  r>resident  as  United  States  attor- 
ney under  a  recess  appointment  under  arti- 
cle II.  section  2.  paragraph  3  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  qualifies, 
whichever  period  is  shorter. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  desig- 
nate as  United  States  attorney  a  person 
whose  nomination  by  the  President  to  that 
office  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  the  nomination  of  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  (General  to  serve 
as  United  States  attorney,  the  person  shall 
cease  to  serve  as  United  States  attorney 
upon  such  rejection.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  565  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  565.  Vacancies. 
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(a)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  United  States  marshal,  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate  a  United  States  mar- 
shal to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  or 
until  the  person  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  United  States  marshal,  or  appointed 
by  the  President  as  United  SUtes  marshal 
under  a  recess  appointment  under  article  II. 
section  2.  paragraph  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes.  qualifies,  whichever 
period  is  shorter. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  desig- 
nate as  United  SUtes  marshal  a  person 
whose  nomination  by  the  President  to  that 
office  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  the  nomination  of  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  to  serve 
as  United  SUtes  marshal,  the  person  shall 
cease  to  serve  as  United  States  marshal 
upon  such  rejection.". 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONEJS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  explain  my  ab- 
sence from  this  Chamber  on  Wednes- 
day. September  9.  A  longstanding 
senior  member  of  my  staff  had  a 
death  in  his  inimediate  family  and  I 
returned  to  Tennessee  to  attend  the 
funeral.  I  understand  that  I  missed 
four  record  votes  on  that  day  and  wish 
to  state  my  position  and  how  I  would 
have  voted  had  I  attended  Wednes- 
day's session. 

On  the  question  of  the  amendment 
by  my  colleague  Mr.  Mottl,  roUcall 
vote  No.  191.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  On  the  question  of  the  amend- 
ment by  my  colleague  Mr.  Walker, 
roUcall  No.  192.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  On  the  amendment  by  my  col- 
league Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye."  On  passage  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  4169.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Thank  you.* 


IN  OPPOSITION  OF  WEAPONS 
SALE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again 
rise  to  voice  my  opposition  to  the 
Reagan  adminstration's  proposal  for 
the  largest  weapons  sale  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry—the transfer  of  AW  ACS  aircraft 
and  F-15  enhancements  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

In  1978.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  against 
the  sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  be- 
cause I  believed  that  sale  would  have 
seriously  jeopardized  the  delicate  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Mideast,  and  would 
have  undermined  our  commitment  to 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  hostilities 
there.  The  proposal  to  sell  60  of  our 
most  advanced  fighter/bombers  to 
Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  a  package  deal 
of  sophisticated   armaments   touched 


off  a  long  and  intense  debate  in  Con- 
gress. 

In  order  to  mitigate  concern  that 
the  F-lS's  would  be  used  to  threaten 
Israel,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  State  Department  assured  Con- 
gress that  these  aircraft  were  for  de- 
fensive purposes  only  and  would  not 
constitute  a  threat  to  Israel.  Further- 
more, we  were  assured  that  these 
planes  would  not  be  fitted  with  the  so- 
phisticated add-on  equipment  the  F-15 
is  designed  to  carry. 

Now.  however,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  sell  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Saudi  Arabia  the  same  equip- 
ment that  in  1978  we  were  assured 
would  not  be  provided.  In  addition,  the 
administration  is  pushing  for  the  sale 
of  AWACS.  which  would  give  the 
Saudis  the  ominous  capability  to  mon- 
itor Israeli  activity  from  airspace  over 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  AWACS  sale  en- 
dangers American  interests  in  the 
Mideast  by  ignoring  the  instability  of 
the  Saudi  regime  and  by  risking  the 
secrecy  of  the  weapons  technology  on 
which  AWACS  is  based.  Further,  it 
sends  the  wrong  political  signals  by  re- 
warding Saudi  Arabia's  outright  rejec- 
tion of  the  Camp  David  accords. 

Congress  has  the  power  and  the 
right  to  stop  this  dangerous  weapons 
transfer.  I  have  joined  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  disapproval  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Long  and  Lent.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  add  their 
names  to  the  list  of  those  opposing  the 
AWACS  sale. 

Rather  than  providing  a  credible  de- 
terrent in  the  Mideast,  the  supply  of 
additional  armaments  to  Saudi  Arabia 
threatens  only  Israel.  During  this  crit- 
ical period  in  the  Camp  David  peace 
process,  it  cannot  be  in  our  best  inter- 
ests to  escalate  regional  tensions  by 
arming  the  Saudi  regime.  As  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  insure  peaceful  solu- 
tions in  the  Mideast,  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  stand  firm  in  opposition  to 
the  administration's  proposal.* 


Mr.  Fields,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoEMER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Howard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wirth,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  September  18. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett)  for  today,  to  attend  a  fimer- 
al. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wortley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Danneheyer.  for  30  minutes,  on 
September  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Ms.  Ferraro,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  4209  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  BiACGi,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Wilson  amendment  to 
H.R.  4209  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,440. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wortley  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Snowe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Whitehorst. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Parris. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoEMER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  C^LAY. 
,    Mr.  ASPIN. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Swift. 
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Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Frank. 

,  Simon  in  two  instances. 

.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 
O'Neill. 
Hawkins  in  three  instances. 

.  Yatron  in  three  instances. 
Murtha. 
Vento  in  two  instances. 

,  Albosta. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Holland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Savage. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow. Friday.  September  11,  1981, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Sept  9,  19811 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  a  further 
delky  until  September  30  in  the  submission 
of  a  report  on  the  study  of  the  potential  for 
expansion  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  and 
the  use  oi  agricultural  exports  in  obtaining 
natural  resources  or  other  commodities  and 
products  needed  by  the  United  States,  re- 
quired by  section  210(a)  of  Public  Law  96- 
494;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1956.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  I»resident,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  August  1,  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-85);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1957.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  proposed  rescission  of 
budget  authority,  10  new  deferrals,  and  revi- 
sions to  4  previously  reported  deferrals  con- 
tained in  the  message  from  the  President 
dated  July  16,  1981  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-64),  pur- 
suant to  section  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of  Public 
Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-86);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1958.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  report  on  the  sUtus  of  budget 
authority  that  was  proposed,  but  rejected, 
for  rescission,  contained  in  the  message 
from  the  President  dated  June  8,  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1959.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 


ler), transmitting  notice  of  various  transfers 
of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  pursuant  to  section  734  of  Public 
Law  96-527;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1960.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
784(b)):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1961.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (InsUllations.  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4308(a)(5)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  an 
Individual  must  be  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
purchase  arms,  ammunition,  targets,  and 
other  supplies  and  appliances  necessary  for 
Urget  practice  sold  pursuant  to  that  sec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1962.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro(x>sed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  faciliUte  the  transfer  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  and  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1963.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  32,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  time  during 
which  all  elemenU  of  a  National  Guard  unit 
must  complete  a  training  assembly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting various  selected  acquisition  reports 
and  SAR  summary  Ubles  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
811(a)  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1965.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  Defense  (Administration): 
transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts for  experimental,  developmental,  test, 
or  research  work,  or  for  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense, 
covering  the  period  October  1980  through 
March  1981.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Contracts  and  Business 
Management);  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing the  8  months  ended  May  31,  1981,  on 
Navy  research  and  development  contracts  of 
$50,000  and  over,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing);  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  projjosed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssisUnt 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
protxtsed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  pursuant  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs and  Logistics),  transmitting  summaries 
of  revenues  derived  from  recovered  materi- 


als for  fiscal  year  1980.  pursuant  to  section 
612  of  Public  Law  93-552:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  commissary  shelf -stocking 
and  custodial  services  function  at  Dyess  Air 
Force  Base.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b) 
of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1971.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  Dare  County  bomb 
range  operations  function  at  Seymour  John- 
son Air  Force  Base,  N.C.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1972.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Secre- 
Ury of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of. 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  family  housing  mainte- 
nance function  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1973.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Norway  (Transmittal  No.  81- 
82).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1974.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  E>efense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Australia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-86).  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1975.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  (TransmitUl  No.  81-88), 
pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94- 
106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sales  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Belgium.  Den- 
mark, Germany.  Norway,  and  the  Nether- 
lands (Transmittal  No.  81-95),  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  the  agency  made  no  prop- 
erty acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment  during  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1979.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 79  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  grant  of 
exemptions  to  the  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
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agement  and  Budget;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1980.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  back  side 
of  U.S.  paper  money  of  the  denomination  of 
$1  to  be  printed  by  a  method  other  than  the 
intaglio  process:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  the  aiuiual  report  on  progress 
in  promoting  the  development  and  use  of 
capital  saving  technologies  in  the  activities 
of  certain  international  financial  institu- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  801(b)  of  Public 
Law  95-118;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
and  the  Acting  Deputy  Director  of  the 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  role  of 
the  multilateral  development  banks  in  in- 
creasing food  production  and  improving  nu- 
trition in  developing  countries,  pursuant  to 
section  901(b)  of  Public  Law  95-118;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  remote  claims,  pursuant 
to  section  509  of  Public  Law  95-557;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  second  annual  report  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  authorized  by  section  312 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 312(k)  of  the  act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1985.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  "Rental  Housing:  Condition  and 
Outlook,"  pursuant  to  the  1980  housing  and 
community  development  conference  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  with  Trans- 
brasil  S.A.  Linhas  Aereas  (Brazil)  exceeding 
$100  million,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)(3(i)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  with  Air 
Canada  exceeding  $100  million,  pursuEint  to 
section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  additional  transaction 
involving  nuclear  facilities  with  Fuerzas 
Electricas  de  Cataluna,  S.A.,  Empresa  Na- 
cional  Hidroelectrica  del  Ribagorzana,  S.A., 
Hidroelectrica  de  Cataluna,  S.A.,  and  Hi- 
droelectrica del  Segre,  S.A.  (Spain),  pursu- 
ant to  section  2(b)(3)(iii)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  transaction 


supported  by  Eximbank  during  June  and 
July  1981  to  Communist  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-78,  "To  author- 
ize the  Mayor  to  designate  the  Chairperson 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and  to 
extend  the  terms  of  office  of  Public  Service 
Commissioners,  and  for  other  purposes," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1991.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-79,  "To  amend 
the  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Fund  Act  of 
1978  to  expand  eligibility  requirements  and 
provide  for  first  right  of  purchase  assistance 
for  recipients  under  the  act  and  to  remove 
the  limitation  on  total  appropriations  to  the 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Fund."  pursu- 
ant, to  section  602(c>  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-80.  "To  amend 
the  Retail  Service  Station  Act  of  1976  to 
extend  the  moratorium  on  the  conversion  of 
full  service  retail  service  stations  to  limited 
service  retail  service  stations,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-81.  "To  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  funds  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Library  for  official  purposes," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1994.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-82.  "To  order  the 
closing  of  a  public  alley  abutting  lots  841. 
810.  and  839  in  Square  566.  bounded  by  G 
Street.  N.W..  3rd  Street.  N.W..  F  Street. 
N.W..  and  the  Center  Leg  Freeway  (S.O.  80- 
228)  (Ward  2)."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1995.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-83,  "To  order  the 
closing  of  a  portion  of  a  north-south  public 
alley  abutting  lots  66  and  810  in  Square  830. 
bounded  by  L  Street  NE..  K  Street  NE..  5th 
Street  NW..  and  6th  Street  NE.  (S.O.  79- 
375)  (Ward  2);  and  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  Council  central  staff  employee  personnel 
appeal  rules."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1996.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Act  4-84.  "To  order  the  closing  of  a 
portion  of  19th  Place  NE..  in  Squares  4112 
and  E-4112.  bounded  by  Channing  Street 
NE..  Bryant  Street  NE..  18th  Street  NE.. 
and  20th  Street  NE..  (S.O.  80-63)  (Ward  5)." 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions governing  the  cooperative  education 
program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation,   transmitting   proposed   regulations 


governing  the  award  of  certain  unused  col- 
lege work  study  program  funds  under  the 
supplemental  funds  program  for  cooperative 
education,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1999.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  award  of  grants  under 
the  bilingual  education  training  projects 
programs,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  continuing  education 
outreach  special  projects  program,  pursuant 
to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2001.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1980  on  loan  volume  guaranteed 
and  default  claims  paid  by  lender  type  in 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  re- 
quired by  section  432(c)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2002.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  Commission's  report 
on  activities  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  from  July  1.  1979,  through  September 
30,  1980,  pursuant  to  section  4(d)(1)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latwr. 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  the  Review  of  the  Federal 
Impact  Aid  Program,  transmitting  the  final 
report  of  the  Conunlssion,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1015(d)  of  Public  Law  95-561;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2004.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Mini- 
mum Wage  Study  Commission,  transmitting 
volumes  II  through  VII  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  section 
2(e)(3)  of  Public  Law  95-151;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2005.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
horse  protection  enforcement,  pursuant  to 
section  11  of  Public  Law  91-540;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2006.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on  the 
special  pay  program  for  medical  officers  of 
the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  I>ublic 
Health  Service,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
313(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1980  annual  report  on  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  pursuant  to  section 
336  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on  ac- 
tions taken  or  recommended  to  encourage 
private  sector  development  of  rail  passenger 
corridors,  pursuant  to  section  1005  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Conunerce. 

2009.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report 
analyzing  the  economic  effects  of  acceler- 
ated deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices,  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Antitrust.  Monopoly,  and  Busi- 
ness Rights:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce. 

2010.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  calendar  year  1979  on 
cigarette  advertising,  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  Public  Law  89-92;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  ad- 
vance notice  of  a  proposed  regulation  gov- 
erning used  car  sales;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2012.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  an  extension  of  a  statutory  dead- 
line granted  by  the  Commission  in  a  rail 
carrier  proceeding.  Docket  No.  38566,  pursu- 
ant to  49  U.S.C.  10327(j);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  Docket  No.  37285. 
Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.  v.  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  within  the  time  pe- 
riods specified,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
10327<k);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2014.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission's  inability  to  com- 
plete the  evidentiary  record  in  No.  37619, 
Iron  Ore,  Randville  to  Iron  Mountain,  MI, 
Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior,  by  the  July  25, 
1981,  statutory  due  date,  pursuant  to  49 
U.S.C.  10707(bXl);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce. 

2015.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  definition  of  death,  pursu- 
ant to  section  1802(a)(1)(B)  and  (a)(4)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2016.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Task 
Force  on  Envirorunental  Cancer  and  Heart 
and  Lung  Disease,  transmitting  the  fourth 
annual  report  of  the  task  force,  pursuant  to 
section  40?  of  Public  Law  95-95;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 

2017.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  May  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
on  passengers  carried  and  on-time  jjerform- 
ance  for  the  month  of  June  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  308(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  91-518,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Public  Law  90-553,  to  authorize 
the  transfer,  conveyance,  lease  and  improve- 
ment of,  and  construction  on,  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a 
headquarters  site  for  an  International  orga- 
nization, as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2020.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
State  Department's  Intention  to  consent  to 


a  request  by  the  Government  of  Korea  for 
permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin 
defense  equipment  to  Lebanon,  pursuant  to 
section  3(dKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2021.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's quarterly  report  on  programming 
and  obligation  of  international  narcotics 
control  funds  as  of  June  30.  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2022.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2023.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2024.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2025.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b<a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2026.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting project  performance  audit  reports 
prepared  by  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  and  project 
performance  audit  or  project  completion  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  pursuant  to  section  301(eK3)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2027.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
provided  certain  defense  articles,  services, 
and  training  to  El  Salvador  under  the  au- 
thority of  Presidential  Determinations  Nos. 
81-2  and  81-4,  pursuant  to  section  506(b)(2) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  period  ended  September 
30,  1980,  on  the  estimated  number  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  U.S.  civilian  contract  personnel  in  for- 
eign countries  for  assignment  in  Implemen- 
tation of  sales  and  commercial  exports 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(a)(7)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2029.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Norway 
(Transmittal  No.  81-82).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2030.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Australia  (Transmittal  No.  81-86). 


pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  I>lrector.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(Transmittal  No.  81-88).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  France  (Ttansmittal  No.  81-94),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2033.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Norway, 
and  the  Netherlands  (Transmittal  No.  81- 
95),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2034.  A  Communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  implementation  of 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  covering  calendar 
year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(p);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2035.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  to  use  recording 
clocks  to  record  time  and  attendance  of  em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2036.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, to  require  the  submission  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  of  an  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
each  negotiated  disposal  of  real  property 
having  a  fair  market  value  in  excess  of 
$500,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
followup  report  on  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  1979  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  pursuant  to 
section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2038.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  fol- 
lowup reports  on  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  the  President's 
Export  Council  entitled  "Taxation  of  For- 
eign Earned  Income  of  Americans  Living 
Overseas,"  dated  December  10,  1979,  "Im- 
plementation of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations (MTN)  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),"  dated 
December  10,  1979,  and  "The  Need  for  For- 
eign Language  Competence  and  Cultural 
Awareness  as  a  Component  of  Successful 
U.S.  International  Trade,"  dated  January 
22,  1980,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2039.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
E>epartment  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  office,  covering  the  period 
ended  June  30.  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
204(b)  of  Public  Law  94-505;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Otierations. 
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2040.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  the  actuarial  report  for  the  ju- 
dicial retirement  system,  and  the  Judicial 
survivors  annunities  system,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1980.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2041.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President.  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Baltimore, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict's  retirement   plan   for  calendar   year 

1980,  pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2042.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President  (Personnel).  Farm  Credit  Banks 
of  St.  Louis,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  District's  retirement  plan  for  calen- 
dar year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  121(aK2) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2043.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  reports  issued  or  released  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  during  July 

1981,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2044.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  GSA's  cleaning  costs 
(AFMD-81-78.  Aug.  24,  1981);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2045.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  pension  losses  of  contractor 
employees  at  Federal  installations  and  how 
those  losses  can  be  reduced  (HRD-81-102, 
Sept.  3.  1981):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2046.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system  for  the  Army,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2047.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2048.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  E)efense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  changes  in 
an  existing  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2049.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2050.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2051.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2052.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  routine  use  of  an  existing  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary    of    the    Interior,    transmitting 


notice  of  three  proposed  new  records  sys- 
tems, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2055.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed new  records  system  for  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2056.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Health,  transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
changes  in  an  existing  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2057.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Health,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2058.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Health,  transmitting  notice  fh  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Health,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2060.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
Human  Development  Services,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2061.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
Administration,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
UJS.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2062.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Management  and  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  proposed  changes  in  two  ex- 
isting records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(0):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2063.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2064.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  various 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

2065.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  urge  that  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Montana  hold 
the  provisions  of  section  204(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  to  be 
unconstitutional  in  the  cases  of  Pacific 
Legal  Foundation  v.  Watt  and  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation  v.  Watt,  pursuant 
to  section  21  of  Public  Law  96-132:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  leasing 
systems  to  be  used  in  oil  and  gas  lease  sale 
No.  60.  Lower  Cook  Inlet/Shelikof  Strait,  to 
be  held  on  September  29.  1981.  pursuant  to 


section  8(a)(8)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aff cUrs. 

2067.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed refund  of  $321,038.55  in  excess  royal- 
ty payments  to  Conoco,  Inc.:  Koch  Oil  Co.: 
ARCO  Oil  &  Gas  Co.:  Marathon  Oil  Co.: 
Getty  Oil  Co.:  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.: 
and  Pennzoil  Exploration  St  Production  Co.. 
pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953.  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

2068.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed refund  of  $221,567.77  in  excess  royal- 
ty payments  to  ARCO  Oil  it  Gas  Co.:  Chev- 
ron U.S.A.  Inc.:  Conoco,  Inc.:  Gulf  Oil  Corp.: 
and  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2069.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed refund  of  $166,555.89  in  excess  royal- 
ty payments  to  Mobil  Oil  Corp.;  Amoco  Pro- 
duction Co.:  Pogo  Producing  Co.:  Getty  Oil 
Co.:  and  ARCO  Oil  <Sc  Gas  Co..  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2070.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Comptroller  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  transition  quarter  and 
fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  4(d)  of 
Public  Law  95-348:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2071.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Comptroller  for  Guam  on 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Government  of 
Guam  for  the  15-month  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1979,  pursuant  to  section  9-A(g) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2072.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  certain  judgment  funds 
of  the  Caddo  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law 
93-134:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2073.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  actions  taken 
and  planned  on  legislative  proposals  to  be 
submitted  by  November  16,  1981,  to  resolve 
certain  Indian  claims,  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  Public  Law  96-217:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2074.  A  letter  from  the  IDeputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  to 
permit  temporary  use  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  public  lands  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Department  of  the  Interior:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2075.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Emergen- 
cy Fund  Act  (act  of  June  26,  1948,  62  Stat. 
1052):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2076.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
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to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
Seminole  judgment  funds  in  Dockets  73  and 
151.  and  73-A,  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2077.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  March  12  and  13.  1981.  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  331  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-87).  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting reports  concerning  visa  petitions  ap- 
proved according  certain  beneficiaries  third 
and  sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant 
to  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting reports  concerning  visa  petitions  ap- 
proved according  certain  beneficiaries  third 
and  sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant 
to  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  cases  In 
which  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2082.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  transmitting  the  order  suspending 
deportation  in  the  case  of  Shew  Tong 
Chong,  A14  214  023,  under  the  authority  of 
section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  pursuant  to  section  244(c) 
of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2083.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  minority  voting 
rights  In  jurisdictions  covered  by  the  special 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended,  pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of 
Public  Law  85-315:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2084.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Historical  Association,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  report  of  the  organization 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2085.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Jewish 
War  Veterans  U.S.A.  National  Memorial, 
Inc.,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the  or- 
ganization for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2086.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tions 546  and  565  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  interim  appointments 
of  U.S.  attorneys  and  U.S.  marshals  by  the 


Attorney  General  rather  than  the  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  district  courts:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2087.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Administrative  Conference 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2089.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting  the  third  annual  report  on 
fishery  allocation,  permits,  and  foreign 
import  barriers,  pursuant  to  section  201(f) 
of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  covering  the  c>eriod 
April  1  through  December  31,  1981.  on  ad- 
ministration of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972,  pursuant  to  section  103(f) 
of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2091.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  report  on  administration  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972, 
covering  the  year  ended  March  31,  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  103(f)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

2092.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  armual  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1980  as  required  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2093.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  semiannual  report  on 
the  extent  of  known  and  estimated  compli- 
ance with  the  provisons  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976,  pursuant  to  section  311(a)  of  the 
act  (I»ublic  Law  94-265);  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2094.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  calendar  year  1980  on  the  Coast 
Guard's  administration  of  section  5  of  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  4417a(19)  of 
the  Revised  Statues;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2095.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  an  inves- 
tigation of  alleged  improper  activities  by 
employees  of  the  Department's  Savings 
Bond  Division,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2096.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  report  on  allegations  con- 
cerning the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research,  in  response  to  a  com- 
plaint filed  with  the  Special  Counsel  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  1206(b)(5);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2097.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting quarterly  reports  on  the  Commission's 
hiring  and  promotion  of  women  and  minori- 
ties, covering  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  98-438,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


2098.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  34  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  better  management  of  transpor- 
tation for  certain  mail  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purT>oses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

2099.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  to  60  days  the  period 
over  which  subsistence  expenses  may  be 
paid  to  Government  employees  evacuated 
from  Iran  during  fiscal  year  1979:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2100.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Con- 
necticut River  streambank  erosion.  Wilder 
Lake,  N.H.,  and  Vermont  to  Turners  Falls 
Dam,  Mass.  in  response  to  a  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  reso- 
lution adopted  April  11,  1974;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  works  and  Transportation. 

2101.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  on  reor- 
ganization of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  required  to  comply  with  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2102.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transptortation,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing calendar  year  1980  on  the  effect  of  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  on  the  level  of  air 
safety,  pursuant  to  section  107(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

2103.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmittiitg  a  prospectus  proposing  the  ac- 
quisition of  space  leased  for  several  agencies 
in  Albany.  Ga.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2104.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Ehiergy.  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
In  submission  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  for  the  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration program,  required  by  section  3(b) 
of  Public  Law  96-310;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

2105.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
use  of  $12,200,000  of  "Construction  of  Fa- 
cilities" and  "Research  and  Development" 
funds  from  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for 
two  new  34-meter  antennas,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  Law  96-316;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

2106.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the  statis- 
tical report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  Federal 
support  to  universities,  colleges,  and  select- 
ed nonprofit  institutions,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)(7)  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

2107.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Defense  Department 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  1980-March  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

2108.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Defense  Department 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
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firms  for  October  IMO-April  1981.  pursuant 
to  section  ICKd)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

2109.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
statistical  appendix  to  the  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  U.S.  Govem- 
msnt  for  fiscal  year  19S0.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 257  (First)  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2110.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on  the 
social  security  program,  pursuaint  to  section 
704  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2111.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  le^jis- 
lation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  free  entry  of 
materials  certified  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  as  intended  to  be 
launched  into  space  to  be  spare  parts  or  nec- 
essary and  uniquely  iissociated  support 
equipment  for  use  In  connection  with  such 
launch  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2112.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Security  Agency  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  section  to  provide 
permanent  authority  to  make  grants  for 
cryptologic  purposes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 

.  on  Intelligence. 

2113.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  intention  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  Agriculture 
to  interchange  lands  of  the  Francis  Marion 
National  Forest,  S.C,  and  the  Gathright 
Dam  and  Lake  Moomaw  Project,  Va.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  26.  1956: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2114.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman, 
Federal  Election  Commission,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  Commission's  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriation  request,  pursuant  to  section 
310<dKl)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971,  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  and  House 
Administration. 

2115.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 709  of  title  32,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  annual  premium  pay  to  technicians 
who  perform  duties  related  to  tactical  or 
strategic  missions;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

2116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.S.  S3^thetlc  Fuels  Commission, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  the 
period  ended  June  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 177(c)  of  Public  Law  96-294;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2117.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  review  of  financial 
statements  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Government  Corix>ration 
Control  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-88);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Agriculture,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2118.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 


ting a  report  on  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service's  mission  and  Federal  role  (CED-81- 
119.  August  21.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  Ag- 
riculture. 

2119.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Air  Force's  Industrial 
fund  (AFMD-81-53.  August  14,  1981);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  (Government  Oper- 
ations and  Armed  Services. 

2120.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  less  costly  ways  to  budget  and 
provide  spares  for  new  weapon  systems 
(PLRD-81-60.  September  9,  1981);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Armed  Services. 

2121.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  bank  holding  company  in- 
spections by  the  Federal  Reserve  (GGD-81- 
79,  August  18.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Conrall's  need  for  further 
improvement  in  inventory  control  and  man- 
agement (CED-81-140,  September  4,  1981); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  re|>ort  on  continuing  problems  at 
Three  Mile  Island  (EMI>-81-106,  August  26. 
1981):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2124.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  water  resources  develop- 
ment activities  and  problems  in  developing 
countries  (ID-81-51,  Augiist  25,  1981);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Interior  Department's 
handling  of  congressionally  authorized  Fed- 
eral coal  lease  exchanges  (EMD-81-87. 
August  6,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2126.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Federal  water  projects  re- 
payment policies  and  practices  (CED-81-77. 
August  7,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  notice 
that  the  administration  Is  studying  the  re- 
duction of  service  at,  or  closure  of  certain 
airport  traffic  control  towers.  In  response  to 
GAO  report  (CED-81-100,  dated  June  1. 
1981);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2128.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General,  transmitting  a  report  on  TVA's 
coal  procurement  practices  (EMD-81-65. 
August  14.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2129.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  application  of  certain 
U.S.  Import  laws  to  trade  with  nonmarket 
economy  countries  (ID-81-35,  September  3, 
1981);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 


2130.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  "escape  clause"  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (ID-81-42,  August  5, 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
of  certain  property  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  pursuant  to  section  1504(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-70;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2132.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions applicable  to  compensation  for  the 
overtime  Inspectional  service  of  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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2133.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
equipment  to  Jordan  (Transmittal  No.  81- 
68).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2134.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
equipment  to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  81- 
80).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2135.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  equip- 
ment and  services  to  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates (Transmittal  No.  81-84).  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2136.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  E>efen8e 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
articles  and  services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Trans- 
mittal No.  81-89).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2137.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  reaidiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
81-90),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
articles  and  services  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Trans- 
mittal No.  81-91),  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2139.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  mili- 
tary equipment  and  services  to  Oman 
(Transmittal  No.  81-92).  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2140.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  E>efense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 


the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  military 
equipment  and  services  to  Spain  (Transmit- 
tal No.  81-93).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  eliminate 
general  or  flag  officer  grade  requirements 
from  certain  statutory  positions  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2142.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
proposed  trade  regulation  rule  concerning 
the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles,  pursuant  to 
section  21(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Jordan 
(Transmittal  No.  81-68).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  to  Turkey 
(Transmittal  No.  81-80).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Egypt 
(Transmittal  No.  81-81).  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  (Transmittal  No. 
81-84),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2147.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Indonesia  ^Transmittal  No.  81-87).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2148.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  81-89),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  PVjreign 
Affairs. 

2149.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-90),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2150.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  design  and  construction  services 
to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  81-91). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  r 

2151.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Oman  (Transmittal  No.  79-92).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


2152.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Spain  (Transmittal  No.  81-93),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  efforts  to  improve  school 
lunch  programs  (C:ED-81-121,  Sept.  9,  1981); 
jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Education  and  Labor. 

2154.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
in  submission  of  the  report  on  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  required  by  section  406  of 
Public  Law  96-294;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
in  submission  of  the  report  on  the  need  for 
and  feasibility  of  a  Federal  program  of  in- 
surance and  reinsurance  of  geothermal  res- 
ervoirs, required  by  section  621  of  Public 
Law  96-294;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2156.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
administration's  decision  not  to  use  the  au- 
thorization of  $250  million  for  the  alcohol 
fuels  loan  guarantee  program;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Ag- 
riculture. 

2157.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
mitting a  report  by  a  panel  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  a  proposal  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  issue  a  permit  to  con- 
struct an  entrance  channel  and  commercial 
marina  complex  in  Murrells  Inlet,  George- 
town County,  S.C,  pursuant  to  section 
202(b)  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  376  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  reform  and  improve 
the  existing  program  for  annuities  for  survi- 
vors of  Federal  Justices  and  judges:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  deliveretJ  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. H.R.  4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  information  Identify- 
ing certain  United  States  intelligence  offi- 
cers, agents,  informants,  and  sources:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-221).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

UNDER  TIME  LIMITATION 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing actions  were  taken  by  the  Speaker: 


lOmitted  from  the  Record  of  July  31,  19811 
The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2590) 
extended  for  an  additional  period  ending 
not  later  than  September  10. 1981. 

ISubmitted  SepL  10,  1981] 
The  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  discharged  from  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  2590)  which  was  committed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jact): 
H.R.  4452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  parts  or  accesso- 
ries for  light  duty  trucks,  and  to  allow  man- 
ufacturers of  a  taxable  truck  body  or  chassis 
to  combine  It  with  certain  taxable  parts  or 
accessories  without  incurring  additional  tax 
by  reason  of  the  combination;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  4453.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Farmworkers,  to  authorize 
such  Commission  to  draft  a  farmworker  bill 
of  rights,  to  provide  for  the  labeling  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  inform  consumers  that 
the  products  were  produced  in  conformity 
with  such  bill  of  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS; 
H.R.  4454.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  income  tax  payments  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Development  Fund;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4455.  A  bill  to  promote  cost  savings 
and  efficiency  in  Government  by  providing 
for  an  indeF>endent  contract  study  of  certain 
proposed  major  expenditures  before  a  final 
decision  is  made  to  proceed  with  such  ex- 
penditures; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.    4456.    A    bill    to    protect    firearms 
owners'  constitutional  rights,  civil  liberties, 
and  rights  to  privacy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mrs. 

SCHNEIDES.        Mr.        MOLINARI.       Mr. 

Whitehurst.      Mr.      Studds.      Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Mavroules): 
H.R.  4457.  A  bill  entitled  the  Tuna  Pro- 
tection Act":  to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
H.R.  4458.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  urban 
homesteading  program  to  families  with  low 
or  moderate  incomes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4459.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1982  SBA  pilot  programs  under  section 
8  of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  4460.  A  bill  to  repeal  those  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
which  extended  the  credit  against  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil  for  roy- 
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ally  owners,  which  reduced  the  rate  of  such 
tax  on  newly  discovered  oil,  and  which  ex- 
empted from  such  tax  independent  produc- 
er stripper  well  oil:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  4461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
provide  for  more  effective  Implementation 
of  Incentives  under  that  section  for  develop- 
ment of  coal  mines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  4462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  interim 
designation  of  U.S.  attorneys  and  U.S.  mar- 
shals by  the  Attorney  General:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Montana: 

H.R.  4463.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  2(c)  of 
the  Mineral  Ijands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  re- 
lating to  the  prohibition  against  railroads 
leasing  certain  public  lands  for  coal  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  176.  Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Egjrpt  concerning  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PITHIAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  Into  trade  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  Japan  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  Japanese 
auto  production  facilities  in  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIAI£ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
180.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, relative  to  relief  to  communities  affect- 
ed by  the  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  4464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oi  Dr.  Ro- 
lando Cheng  and  Mrs.  Anita  Cheng:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


H.R.  4:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
SwiPT,  and  Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  1 16:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Beard, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  468:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  644:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Powler,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  and 
Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  908:  Mr.  de  Ldco. 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  1113:  Mr.  Gramm  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota. 

H.R.  1598:  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Fas- 
cell. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
CoDRTER,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Foguetta,  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr.  Roukema,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Wyden,  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  1995:  Mr.  Engush. 

H.R.  2000:  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Vento,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Jeffries,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2417:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr. 
KiLOEE.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Gdarini,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  2454:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  2498:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mrs.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  3031:  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Chappell.  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  3086:  Mr.  Heftel  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  3151:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Mounari,  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr. 
Luken,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Carman. 

H.R.  3360:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Daub,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Marri- 
ott, Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3416:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  3524:  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

H.R.  3657:  Mr.  Hopkins. 


H.R.  3883:  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin. 

H.R.  3904:  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  4047:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  4161:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Lundine  Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  4342:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Dowdy,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Ralph,  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4351:  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Bulky.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Whittaker.  and  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. 

H.R.  4355:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Benjamin, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moffett, 
Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Weber  of  Min- 
nesota. 

H.R.  4437:  Mr.  D' Amours  and  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.J.  Res.  250;  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Nelligan,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr. 
Marks,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Clausen. 

H.J.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Roe  and  Smith  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  and  Mr. 
Sunia. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thxtrmond). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJD.,  DI}.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Let  us  pray  a  prayer  of  praise  and 
gratitude  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist: 
"Praise  the  Lord! 
Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul! 
I  will  praise  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live; 
I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while  I 
have  being. 

"Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  in  a  son  of 
man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help. 

When  his  breath  departs  he  returns  to 
his  Earth;  on  that  very  day  his 
plans  perish. 
"Happy  's  he  whose  help  is  the  God  of 
Jacob,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord 
his  God, 

Who  made  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  is  in  them; 

Who  keeps  faith  forever;  who  executes 

Justice  for  the  oppressed;   who 

gives  food  to  the  hungry, 

"The  Lord  sets  the  prisoners  free;  the 

Lord  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 

The  Lord  llftis  up  those  who  are  bowed 
down;  the  Lord  loves  the  right- 
eous. 

The  Lord  watches  over  the  sojourners. 
He  upholds  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless;  but  the  way  of  the 
wicked  He  brings  to  ruin. 
"The  Lord  will  reign  forever,  thy  God, 
O  Zion,  to  all  generations. 

Praise  the  Lord!"— Psalms  146  (RSV). 
Amen. 


RECOGNmON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to  date  be 
approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senators  may  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXODUS  OF  SENIOR  LEVEL  EXECU- 
TIVES FROM  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

notice  op  bearing 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
announced  this  morning  that  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office  and  General 
Services,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Monday  morning  at 
9:30  a.m.  concerning  the  exodus  of  senior 
level  executives  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's employment. 

The  reason  I  am  holding  this  hearing 
is  that  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we 
have  experienced  a  very  massive  exodus 
of  the  most  experienced  and  senior  Gov- 
ernment managers  in  recent  years.  In 
my  opinion,  the  pay  cap  on  senior  exec- 
utives has  been  the  major  cause  of  this 
exodus,  and  this  will  be  the  focus  of  much 
of  the  testimony. 

The  so-called  Government  brain  drain 
has  brought  about  a  los.<^  of  expertise  at 
the  senior  management  level  that  now 
reaches  a  crisis  situation. 

I  have  asked  many  Federal  agencies 
to  detail  the  experiences  of  their  own 
agencies  in  the  area  of  the  exodus  of 
senior  civil  servants.  Every  agency  that 
has  responded  has  indicated  that  it  was 
having  a  serious  problem  recruiting  and 
retaining  senior  executives. 

We  expect  to  have  testimony  from  the 
Departments  of  Treasury  and  Defense, 
the  FBI,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  I  have  also  requested  Con- 
gressman Vic  Fazio  of  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice Task  Force,  Congressman  Edward 
Derwinski  of  tha  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  representatives  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Association,  and  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  government  employees  organizations 
to  appear  at  this  hearing. 

It  is  to  me  a  most  important  hearing. 

I  mention  it  here  because  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  aware 
that  we  are  going  to  document  the  im- 
pact of  the  pay  cap  on  the  management 
of  our  Federal  CSovemment,  and  I  will 
be  bringing  that  issue  to  the  Root  some- 
time during  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  our  time. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:30  this  morning,  during  which  time 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mur- 
KOWsKi).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recoOTlzed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
serve my  time  under  the  standing  order 
and  combine  it  with  the  15-minute  order. 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder  of 
the  leadership  time  on  this  side  be  re- 
served until  following  the  special  orders 
that  have  been  entered  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  There  will 
now  be  a  period  for  morning  business. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  87,  recently  enacted  by 
Congress,  designates  September  13.  1981, 
as  "Commodore  John  Barry  Day."  John 
Barry  was  bom  on  September  13,  1745, 
and  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  father 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  whose  exploits  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  thereafter 
made  him  a  national  hero. 

As  we  honor  Commodore  Barry,  his 
nautical  adventures  and  his  bravery  will 
be  the  subject  of  countless  speeches.  His 
contributions  to  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be 
reviewed  as  well  and  well  they  should  be. 
But  there  is  a  less-well-known  aspect  of 
Commodore  Barry's  life  that  also  de- 
serves attention  and  that  is  his  "devotion 
to  the  purpose  of  enabling  America  to 
Uve  her  own  life." 

Those  words  were  used  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  May  16.  1914,  at  the  unveiling  in 
Lafayette  Square  of  the  statue  to  the 
memory  of  John  Barry,  commissioned  by 
the  Congress  in  1906.  On  that  memorable 
occasion,  Woodrow  Wilson  examined  the 
nature  of  the  patriot,  as  exemplified  by 
Commodore  Barry,  and,  in  the  process, 
he  illuminated  the  subject  of  patriotism 
for  Americans  in  all  times  and  all 
circumstances. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate, 
timely,  or  fitting  tribute  to  Commodore 
Barry  this  day  than  to  submit  the  text 
of  President  Wilson's  tribute  for  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address,  entitled  "Men  Who  Think 
First  of  Themselves  Not  True  Ameri- 
cans." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Men  Who  Think  First  of  Themselves 

Not  True   Americans" 

(By  Woodrow  WUson) 

(Address  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
stat\'e  to  the  memory  of  Commodore  John 
Barry.  Washington,  May  16,  1914.  From  the 
White   House  flies.) 

I  esteem  It  a  privilege  to  be  present  on 

this    Interesting   occasion,    and    I    am    very 

much  tempted  to  anticipate  some  part  of 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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what  the  orators  of  the  day  will  say  about 
the  character  of  the  great  man  whose  mem- 
ory we  celebrate.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
make  an  historical  address,  I  might,  how- 
ever, be  led  too  far  afield.  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty,  therefore,  of  drawing  a  few  infer- 
ences from  the  significance  of  this  occasion. 
I  think  that  we  can  never  be  present  at 
a  ceremony  of  this  kind,  which  carries  our 
thought  back  to  the  great  Revolution,  by 
means  of  which  our  Oovernment  was  set  up, 
without  feeling  that  it  Is  an  occasion  of 
reminder,  of  renewal,  of  rtfreshment,  when 
we  turn  our  thoughts  again  to  the  great 
issues  which  were  presented  to  the  little 
Nation  which  then  asserted  Its  Independence 
to  the  world:  to  which  It  spoke  both  in 
eloquent  representations  of  its  cause  and  in 
the  sound  of  arms,  and  ask  ourselves  what  it 
was  that  these  men  fought  for.  No  one  can 
turn  to  the  career  of  Commodore  Barry  with- 
out feeling  a  touch  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  devoted  an  originating  mind  to 
the  great  cause  which  he  Intended  to  serve. 
and  It  behooves  us,  living  in  this  age  when 
no  man  can  question  the  power  of  the  Na- 
tion, when  no  man  would  dare  to  doubt  its 
right  and  its  determination  to  act  for  itself, 
to  ask  what  it  was  that  filled  the  hearts  of 
these  men  when  they  set  the  Nation  up. 

For  patriotism,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  In 
my  mind  not  merely  a  sentiment.  There  is 
a    certain    effervescence,    I    suppose,    which 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  those  who  allow 
their  hearts  to  speak  in  the  celebration  of  the 
glory  and  majesty  of  their  country,  but  the 
coimtry  can 'have  no  glory  and  no  majesty 
unless  there  be  a  deep  principle  and  convic- 
tion back  of  the  enthusiasm.  Patriotism  is  a 
principle,  not  a  mere  sentiment.  No  man  can 
be  a  true  patriot  who  does  not  fee;  himself 
shot  through  and  through  with  a  deep  ardor 
for  what  his  country  stands  for.   what  its 
existence  means,  what  Its  purpose  is  declared 
to  be  in  iu  history  and  in  its  poUcj.  I  recall 
those  solemn  lines  of  the  poet  Tennyson  in 
which  he  tries  to  give  voice  to  his  conception 
of   what  It   la   that  stirs   within   a   nation: 
"Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of.  a  faith. 
some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have 
made,  some  patient  force   to  change  them 
when    we    will,    some    civic    manhood    firm 
against    the    crowd";    steadfastness,    clear- 
ness of   purpose,   courage,   persistency,   and 
that  uprightness  which  comes  from  the  clear 
thinking  of  men  who  wish  to  serve  not  them- 
selves but  their  fellow  men. 

What  does  the  United   States  stand  for, 
then,  that  our  hearts  should  be  stirred  by  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  set  her  Constitution 
up?  John  Barry  fought,  like  every  other  man 
In  the  Revolution,   in  order   that   America 
might  be  free  to  make  her  own  life  without 
Interruption  or  disturbance  from  any  other 
quarter.  Tou  can  sum  the  whole  thing  up  in 
that,  that  America  had  a  right  to  her  own 
self-determined  life;  and  what  are  our  corol- 
laries from  that?  You  do  not  have  to  go  back 
to  stir  your  thoughts  again  with  the  Issues  of 
the  Revolution.  Some  of  the  Issues  of  the 
Revolution   were  not   the  cause  of   it,   but 
merely  the  occasion  for  It.  There  are  Just  as 
vital  things  stirring  now  that  concern  the 
existence  of  the  Nation  as  were  stlrrinj  then 
and  every  man  who  worthily  stands  in  this 
presence   should   examine   himself   and   see 
whether  he  has  the  full  conception  of  what 
i.f-"w°\^^**  America  should  live  her  own 
fiLJ^.f  I^J^^  ^"^  "  ^^^"^  he  wrote  his 
farewell  address.  It  was  not  merely  because 
w«^   »^  and  transient  circumstances  that 
Washington  said  that  we  must  keep  free  from 
entangling  alliances.  It  was  because  he  Z 
that  no  country  had  yet  set  its  face  In  the 

f^**  wl'^"°'*  '"  "•'''^^  *««rt=*  had  se°  her 
^^•o!lV„^  ^°^  ^°™  alliances  with  those 


In  the  world.  Those  who  are  right,  those  who 
study  their  consciences  in  determining  their 
policies,  those  who  hold  their  honor  higher 
than  their  advantage,  do  not  need  alliances. 
You  need  alliances  when  you  are  not  strong, 
and  you  are  weak  only  when  you  are  not  true 
to  yourself.  You  are  weak  only  when  you  are 
in  the  wrong;  you  are  weak  only  when  you 
are  afraid  to  do  the  right;  you  are  weak  only 
when  you  doubt  your  cause  and  the  majesty 
of  a  nation's  might  asserted. 

There    Is   another   corollary.    John    Barry 
was  an  Irishman,  but  his  heart  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  him.  He  did  not  leave  it  in 
Ireland.  And  the  test  of  all  of  us — for  all  of  us 
had  our  origins  on   the  other  side  of  the 
sea — Is  whether  we  will  assist   in  enabling 
America  to  live  her  separate  and  independ- 
ent life,  retaining  our  ancient  aflestlons,  in- 
deed,  but   determining   everything   that   we 
do  by  the  Interests  that  exist  on  this  side  of 
the  sea.  Some  Americans  need  hyphens  in 
their  names,  because  only  part  of  them  has 
come  over:    but  when  the  whole  man  has 
come  over,  heart  and  thought  and  all,  the 
hyphen  drops  of  its  own  weight  out  of  his 
name.  This  man  was  not  an  Irish- American; 
he  was  an  Irishman  who  became  an  Ameri- 
can. I  venture  to  say  If  he  voted  he  voted 
with  regard  to  the  questions  as  they  loo'ted 
on  this  side  of  the  water  and  not  as  they 
affected    the   other   side;    and   that   Is   my 
infallible  test  of  a  genuine  American,  that 
when  be  votes  or  when  he  acts  or  when  he 
fights  his  heart  and  his  thought  are  centered 
nowhere  but  in  the  emotions  and  the  pur- 
poses and  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 
This  man  illustrates  for  me  all  the  splen- 
did  strength   which   we   brought    Into    this 
country    by    the    magnet    of    freedom.    Men 
have  been  drawn  to  this  country  by  the  same 
thing  that  has  made  us  love  this  country — 
by  the  opportunity  to  live  their  own  lives 
and  to  think  their  own  thoughts  and  to  let 
their  whole  natures  expand  with  the  expan- 
sion of  a  free  and  mighty  Nation.  We  have 
broi'ght  out  of  the  stocks  of  all  the  world  all 
the   best    Impulses    and    have   appropriated 
them  and  Americanized  them  and  translated 
them  into  the  glory  and  majesty  of  a  great 
country. 

So.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  we  go 
out  from  this  presence  we  ought  to  take 
this  Idea  with  us  that  we,  too,  are  devotee* 
to  the  purpose  of  enabling  America  to  live 
her  own  life,  to  be  the  Justest,  the  mo?* 
progressive,  the  most  honorable,  the  most 
enlightened  Nation  in  the  world.  Any  man 
that  touches  our  honor  is  our  enemy.  Any 
man  who  stands  In  the  way  of  the  iflnd  of 
progress  which  maves  for  human  freedom 
can  not  call  himself  our  friend.  Any  man  who 
does  not  feel  behind  him  the  whole  push  nnrf 
rush  and  compulsion  that  filled  men's  heir's 
in  the  time  of  the  Revolution  i-i  no  Ameri- 
can. No  man  who  things  first  of  himself  and 
afterwards  of  his  coimtry  can  ca'l  himself 
an  American.  America  must  be  enriched  bv 
us.  We  must  not  live  upon  her;  she  must 
live  by  means  of  us. 

I.  for  one.  come  to  this  shrine  to  renew  the 
impulses  of  American  democracy.  I  would 
be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  went  awav  from 
this  place  without  reilizlng  again  that  every 
bit  of  selfishness  must  be  purged  from  our 
policy,  that  every  bit  of  self-see^ Ing  m-s'  ^e 
purged  from  o"t  individual  consciences,  and 
that  we  must  be  great,  if  we  would  be  grea" 
at  all.  in  the  light  and  Illumination  of  the 
example  of  men  who  gave  everything  that 
they  were  and  everything  that  they  had  to 
the  glory  and  honor  of  America. 


^^°  !ff  .^°'  going  our  way;  and  In  our  might 

e  and  defl- 

we  Should  not  form  iliancTs  wUh 'any  nlt'lon 


Sft^n«J",  '^  '"'*  *"  **>«  confidence  and  defl- 
llVtT.°^y'\':°'^  P«n)ose  we  need  not  and 


PETE  DOMENICI 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  will  be  looking  at  the  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  the  years  to 


follow.  At  times  it  may  seem  as  though 
the  budget  problem  will  never  go  away, 
but  this  is  no  time  to  shy  away  from 
difflculties.  We  should  not  forget  that 
moie  progress  has  been  made  in  getting 
the  budget  unaer  control  tnis  year  than 
in  any  year  since  the  budget  process  was 
instituted. 

That  we  have  come  so  far  is,  of  course, 
largely  due  to  the  conviction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  Federal 
spending  must  be  restrained.  But  our 
success  in  dealing  with  the  budget  could 
not  possibly  have  been  achieved  without 
the  diligent,  evenhanded,  and  persistent 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Prra 
EoMENici  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  Pre  Domcnici  has 
proved  to  be  an  outstanding  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  a  most  per- 
suasive advocate  for  the  budget  reforms 
set  forth  by  the  President.  His  achieve- 
ments are  no  accident:  He  has  prepared 
for  them  by  years  of  hard  work  and  by 
extraordinary  concentration  on  the 
tasks  at  hand.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
and  admired  Petb  Domenici  when  our 
party  was  in  the  minority  are  not  sur- 
prised at  his  success  in  a  leadership  role. 
I  believe  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  appreciate  the  fair  but  firm 
maimer  in  which  Chairman  Dokxnici 
guided  the  budget  debate  this  year.  It  is 
a  task  he  will  have  to  assume  again  this 
fall,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  to  finish  work  on  the  1982  budget. 

It  is  apparent  that  admiration  for 
Pete  Domenici  is  not  confined  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Wednesday,  September  9, 
Helen  Dewar  reported  on  Chairman 
DoMENici's  rise  to  prominence,  and  I  be- 
lieve her  report  makes  clear  why  Senator 
Domenici  has  so  many  friends  in  and 
out  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ms.  Dewar's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WrrH  BxTDCET  Vicroares.    Immigrants'  Son 

Becomes  a  Senate  Star 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

ALBUQtTERQCE,  N.M. — A  SAndy-halred  Ital- 
ian from  a  state  where  ethnic  politics  is 
spoken  with  a  Hispanic  accent,  a  Sun  Belt 
conservative  with  a  penchant  for  rumpled 
attire,  bland  oratory  and  conciliatory  poli- 
tics, he  did  such  strange  things  as  saying 
good  morning  to  elevator  operators  when  he 
arrived  In  Washington  nine  years  ago. 

Back  then,  Pete  V.  Domenlci's  main  claim 
to  fame  was  that  he  was  the  first  Republican 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  New  Mexico  In 
42  years.  He  came  with  a  solid  record  as  a 
progressive.  actl"l3t  mayor  of  Albuquerque. 
But  he  was  basically  a  dim  flicker  in  the 
galaxy  of  Senate  "stars."  an  ordinary  human 
being  among  these  who  tend  to  consider 
themselves  extraordinary. 

Domenici  (pronounced  Doe-MEN-a-chee) 
still  finds  his  name  regularly  mispronounced 
( Doe-men -EE-chee),  and  his  mother  was  so 
moved  by  his  less-than-elegant  appearance 
on  television  earlier  this  year  that  she  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  get  a  new  suit. 

But,  by  virtue  of  once-underestimated  or 
perhaos  l£*e-blooming  talents,  the  49-yesr- 
old  New  Mexican  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  Influential  members  of 
the  97th  Congress. 
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"I've  never  seen  a  man  grow  as  much  as 
Domenici  has,"  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  volunteered 
to  a  reporter  last  month  after  Baker,  teamed 
with  Domenici  In  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  pushed  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nuge  package  of  spending 
cuts  over  its  final  legislative  hurdle. 

By  the  end  of  the  five-month  budget-cut- 
ting ordeal,  Domenici  knew  so  much  about 
the  government  and  Its  financing  that  "if 
you  touched  him,  he'd  drip,"  said  Baker. 
Praiblng  Domenlci's  "extraordinary  restraint, 
skill  and  understanding,"  Baker  added, 
"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  that 
man." 

Domenlci's  leap  to  prominence  stemmed 
■:rom  the  OOP's  unexpected  capture  of  the 
Senate  In  the  1980  elections,  which,  with  the 
retirement  of  Henry  BeUmon  of  Oklahoma 
as  ranking  minority  member,  catapulted 
Domenici  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  With  the  House  still  in 
Democratic  hands.  Domenlci's  position  made 
him  point  man  for  President  Reagan's  budg- 
et-cutting crusade. 

Domenici  was  among  the  first — perhaps 
the  first— to  suggest  that  Congress  use  the 
legislative  shortcut  of  "reconciliation"  for 
packaging  and  expediting  Reagan's  spending 
cuts.  Jumping  the  gun  on  the  House,  his 
committee  acted  within  days  of  Reagan's 
budget  proposal  )n  mid-March  to  produce  a 
set  of  spendlng-cut  Instructions  that  was 
almost  tailor-made  for  Reagan's  own  pro- 
cram. 

Democrats  complained  of  the  "forced- 
march"  nature  of  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions and  some  committee  Republicans,  led 
by  Sen.  William  L.  Armstrong  (Colo.),  staged 
a  brief  revolt  In  an  attempt  to  extract  firmer 
guarantees  of  cuts  suJIlilent  to  produce  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984.  But.  while  most 
public  attention  focused  on  Reagan's  series 
of  coups  in  the  nominally  Democratic  House, 
the  final  product  of  $130.6  billion  In  cuts 
over  the  next  three  years  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  what  Domenici,  reflecting 
Reagan's  priorities,  initially  recommended. 

"If  It  bears  the  Imprint  of  anyone  up  here. 
It's  Pete's."  said  Sen.  Ernest  P.  Hollings 
(S.C.).  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  worked  closely,  although 
often  in  disagreement,  with  Domenici  during 
the  whole  wrenching  process. 

True-believers  among  supply-side  econ- 
omists suspected  Domenici  of  less  than  total 
commitment  to  their  theories,  and  he  crossed 
swora^  on  more  than  one  occasion  with 
Budget  Director  David  A.  Stockman,  includ- 
ing the  time  that  Stockman  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  get  the  Senate  to  swallow  the  House 
version  of  Reagan's  budget  cuts  out  of  fear 
that  the  whole  thing  could  unravel  la  a 
House-Senate  conference. 

But  Domenici  comes  across  as  basically  a 
Republican  loyalist,  and  those  who  fault  him 
generally  do  so  on  grounds  that  he  do»sn't 
stick  his  neck  out  far  enough— a  complaint 
heard  from  both  right  and  left  as  they  shoot 
at  the  administration  from  opposite  Ideoloel- 
cal  perspectives. 

"He's  a  nice  guy.  and  that's  one  of  his 
problems."  said  a  conservative  critic,  who 
confesses,  however,  to  liking  him. 

A  49-year-old  second-generation  American, 
father  of  eight,  who  works  hard  and  is  proud 
Of  it.  Domenici  Is  a  solid  if  unpretentious 
achiever  who  inspires  rather  more  affection 
and  confidence  than  reverence  and  awe. 

He  was  born  Pletro  Vichl  Domenici.  one 
Of  five  children  of  Immigrants  from  Impov- 
erished farming  country  In  northern  Italy 
Nicknamed  "BoccI"  because  he  reminded  his 
rather  of  an  Italian  bowling  ball,  he  and  hU 
four  sisters  grew  up  in  a  dose  family,  the  ties 
of  which  still  bind  although  both  parents 
are  dead. 


His  father,  who  had  come  to  Albuquerque 
as  a  14-year-old  with  an  uncle  who  had  al- 
ready established  a  grocery  store  there,  grad- 
ually built  up  a  fiourlshlng  wholesale  grocery 
business  that  extended  100  miles  around 
Albuquerque.  The  younger  Domenici  grew 
up  among  working-class  Hispanic  families, 
helping  his  father  with  deliveries  and  other 
chores,  and  winding  up  with  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  that  produced 
a  Job  teaching  math  in  a  local  high  school. 
He  was  hired  because  "I  was  a  super  baseball 
player,  and  they  wanted  a  free  baseball 
coach,"  he  recalls. 

A  friend  talked  him  Into  the  University 
of  Denver  law  school  and  then,  after  eight 
years  of  practice  In  Albuquerque,  friends 
talked  him  into  ninnlng  for  the  city  com- 
mission, which  led  to  the  Job  of  chairman, 
tantamount  to  mayor. 

"I  was  a  real  complalner  about  govern- 
ment, not  much  different  than  I  am  now," 
says  Domenici.  "They  told  me  to  run  or  quit 
bitching.  I  was  an  easy  push,  even  though  I 
had  six  of  my  eight  children  by  then  and 
should  have  known  better." 

As  mayor  In  the  late  1960s,  he  spearheaded 
revival  of  the  city's  downtown  core  and.  as 
he  puts  it,  "took  the  government  to  the 
barrios,"  by  setting  up  shop  periodically  in 
churches  and  storefronts  in  Hispanic  neigh- 
borhoods. "We  even  Invented  CETA,"  he 
notes  with  Irony,  referring  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Education  and  Training  Act  pro- 
gram that  was  a  major  target  of  this  year's 
budget  cuts.  The  Albuquerque  program. 
Domenici  says,  was  a  prototype  of  the  na- 
tional effort. 

His  administration  was  reformist,  marked 
Domenici  and  his  friends  claim,  by  tenacious 
efforts  to  find  common  ground  among  com- 
munity and  business  leaders.  "He's  always 
had  an  ability  to  look  at  a  problem  and  solve 
It  better  than  anyone  '^'ve  ever  known."  said 
Harry  Kinney,  a  former  commission  chair- 
man who  Is  running  for  mayor  this  year. 

Again  pushed  by  friends,  he  tried  for  the 
governorship  In  1970.  His  father  had  been  a 
Republican,  his  mother  a  Democrat,  and  he 
was  a  registered  Renubllcan  although  his 
political  career  had  been  based  in  nonpar- 
tisan politics.  Although  he  lost,  he  activated 
a  coterie  of  friends,  many  from  the  state's 
small  Italian-American  community,  into  a 
loyal  Domenici  boosters  club  that  criss- 
crosses old  partv  lines  in  some  cases. 

Tn  1972,  Domenici  again  tried  for  state- 
wide office  and,  riding  both  President  Nixon's 
coattalls  and  his  own  popularity  as  mayor 
a  few  years  before,  won  the  Senate  seat  that 
was  opened  through  the  retirement  of  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson.  He  won  reelection  over  a 
popular  challenger  In  1978. 

As  a  onetime  local  government  activist,  as 
the  child  of  immigrants  who  prospered  In 
their  new  home  by  way  of  hard  work  and  an 
entrepreneurial  spirit.  Domenici  Is  less  ideo- 
logical than  some  of  his  New  Rli^ht  col- 
leagues from  the  Western  mountains  and 
deserts.  He  would  continue  some  social  wel- 
fare programs  at  the  local  level,  for  Instance, 
and  wants  to  see  private  Industry  move  more 
aggressively  into  creating  Jobs  for  the  poor 
and  minorities. 

Domenlci's  brand  of  pragmatic  conserva- 
tism even  allows  for  a  few  doubts  now  and 
then,  coupled  with  an  occasional  celebration 
of  the  wonders  of  the  federal  purse. 

One  such  celebration  came  as  Domenici, 
returning  home  for  the  August  congressional 
recess  after  his  budget-cutting  triumph,  flew 
up  to  the  mountain  town  of  Raton  in  north- 
eastern New  Mexico.  As  the  plane  bearing 
Domenici,  a  couple  of  aides  and  a  reporter 
touched  down  on  the  landing  strip,  a  dozen 
of  the  town's  leading  citizens  turned  out  to 
welcome  htm.  "Senator,  you're  a  real  hero; 
you're  super-duper,"  exclaimed  Bob  Gurule. 


Raton's  city  manager,  with  admiring  nods 
fi'om  everyone  else. 

But  the  folks  of  Raton  had  not  turned  out 
on  the  tarmac  to  toast  austerity,  instead, 
with  a  symbolic  glaso  of  water,  as  precious  as 
fine  wine  in  tbe^e  parched  parts,  they  had 
come  to  thank  their  senior  senator  for  haul- 
ing home  a  »6  million  loan  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  help  bring  a  new 
source  of  water  to  the  thirsty  town. 

Later,  as>  the  plane  headed  back  toward 
Albuquerque,  Domenici  brushed  lightly,  and 
uncomfortably,  over  the  irony.  "Sure,  but  I 
never  said  the  federal  government  should  get 
out  of  everything.  It's  Just  got  to  be  a  lot 
more  selective,  and  if  there's  only  so  much 
money  to  go  around  New  Mexico,  this  la 
where  it  should  go."  said  Domenici.  noting 
that  the  whole  project  would  have  fallen 
apart  without  a  timely  federal  loan. 

At  a  backyard  barbeque  In  the  Hispanic 
community,  where  he  gets  a  friendly  recep- 
tion if  not  always  a  lot  of  votes.  Domenici 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  budget  cuts  but 
fretted  over  whether  business  and  state  and 
local  government  would  pick  up  the  slack. 

"Local  government  said  It  could  do  it  bet- 
ter, and  now  well  see  whether  they  will."  he 
told  the  somewhat  skeptical  crowd.  Moreover, 
a  way  has  to  be  found  to  assure  that  an  ex- 
pected surge  of  new  private-sector  Jobs  in 
the  Albuquerque  area  gets  channeled  into 
lower-Income  Hispanic  neighborhoods.  "We 
haven't  found  a  way  yet.  but  we'll  be  trying." 
he  added.  ":t  Just  has  to  be  done."  he  com- 
mented later,  wearing  a  worried  frown. 

The  crowd  at  the  barbeque,  arranged  for 
Damenicl  by  an  Hls-anlc  friend  who  noted 
with  a  grin  that  most  of  the  people  there 
were  Democrats,  includes  officials  of  many 
of  the  agencies  whose  budgets  are  being  cut. 
Most  spoke  well  of  Domenici,  if  not  of  every- 
thing he's  been  doing. 

"He's  been  very  helpful  to  us.  very  suppor- 
tive." said  Eugene  Schless.  executive  director 
of  the  Albuquerque  area's  anti-|x>verty 
agency,  notln?  that  Domenici  helped  get  a 
one-year  funding  reprieve  for  the  commiuilty 
action  program.  "And  if  he  doesn't  agree 
with  you,  he's  the  first  to  tell  you." 

On  another  occasion,  as  Domenici  was  driv- 
ing through  downtown  Albuquerque,  an  aide 
told  him  that  her  son  was  all  for  Reagan  but 
worried  about  whether  the  president's  budget 
cuts  would  hurt  the  poor. 

So,  conceded  Domenici  were  some  of  his 
chUdren.  "But  they  believe  their  father  that 
this  won't  hapren,"  he  said,  adding  vrtth  a 
faint  smUe,  "I  think  he's  right;  I  hope  he's 
right." 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  August 
recess  has  been  a  most  revealing  one  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  in  general 
and  to  me  in  particular.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  did,  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  the 
recess  talking  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
Those  discussions  included  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  it  re- 
afiOrmed  my  belief  that  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  this  country  today  is  high 
interest  rates. 

The  August  recess  reinforced  my  belief 
that  the  economic  condition  created  by 
continuing  high  interest  rates  are  every 
bit  as  bad  as  I  said  they  were  prior  to 
the  recess.  I  have  found  on  my  return 
to  Washington,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  and  a  good  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  at  long  last  recog- 
nized the  damage  being  done  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  by  these  high 
interest  rates. 
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One  only  has  to  look  at  the  morning 
paper  and  listen  to  this  morning's  news- 
cast to  hear  the  cries  of  alarm.  The 
House  minority  leader,  Robert  Michel, 
saying  that  something  has  to  be  done 
soon,  or  the  Congress  may  start  moving 
toward  credit  controls,  greater  regula- 
tion of  financial  institutions  and  a  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
yesterday  that  something  must  be  done 
to  relieve  the  high  interest  rate  burden 
not  months  from  now.  or  even  weeks 
from  now,  but  in  days  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
and  I  renew  now  the  call  I  made  before 
the  August  recess  began,  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  should  sit  down 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
other  financial  leaders  around  the  coun- 
try and  impress  upon  them  the  need  for 
voluntary  restraint  and  the  need  to  bring 
interest  rates  down. 

If  the  President  does  not  receive  vol- 
untary cooperation  and  immediate  ac- 
tion, the  results  of  which  should  be  seen 
by  the  general  public  immediately,  then 
he  should  prepare  an  emergency  plan  to 
reduce  interest  rates  and  submit  that 
plan  to  Congress  for  approval. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  daily 
speeches  on  this  subject  prior  to  the  re- 
cess, I  said  again  and  again  that  all  of 
the  budget  cutting  and  all  of  the  tax  cut- 
ting that  we  were  doing,  was  no  good 
and  would  have  no  effect  as  long  as  in- 
terest rates  remain  at  record  high  levels. 
I  said  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Reagan  economic  program  was  high  in- 
terest rates  and  that  those  interest  rates 
would  sink  the  program  before  it  ever 
began. 

Time  has  proven  those  statements  to 
be  correct  and  this  same  alarm  is  now  be- 
ing sounded  throughout  the  administra- 
tion to  the  point  that  one  television 
newscast  this  morning  labeled  high  in- 
terest rates  as  public  enemy  No.  1, 

It  is  being  said  that  Wall  Street  has  no 
confidence  that  the  President  can  reduce 
the  deficit  and  meet  his  target  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984.  This  lack  of  con- 
fidence is  cited  as  the  main  reason  for 
the  continuation  of  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  additional 
spending  cuts  will  be  made  and  must  be 
made,  and  I  will  support  them.  The  defi- 
cit must  be  reduced  and  a  balanced  budg- 
et must  be  achieved. 

Reducing  deficits  and  balancing  the 
budget  are  long-term  solutions  that  can 
and  will  be  pursued,  but  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  a  long-term  solution 
is  no  good  if  the  patient  dies  in  the  emer- 
gency room — and  the  U.S.  economy  is 
now  in  the  emergency  room.  We  must 
have  immediate  action,  we  must  have  a 
reduction  in  interest  rates  now — as  the 
maiority  leader  said,  in  a  matter  of  days, 
not  weeks  or  months  or  years. 


AMERICA'S  NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Prank 
Church,  our  former  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, recently  expressed  his  views  about 
the  Reagan  administration's  approach 


to  foreign  policy  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  of  August  23,  1981.  He  argues 
that  the  administration's  rigid  anti-So- 
viet ideology  puts  it  on  a  collision  course 
with  political  reality.  He  points  out  that 
tha  administration's  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  idealistic  Soviet  goals  and 
actual  capabilities  causes  a  rift  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations,  in- 
cluding our  allies  in  Europe. 

He  clearly  delineates  the  spiraling 
difficulties  facing  the  United  States  if  we 
once  again  seek  to  become  the  gendarme 
of  ths  world,  protecting  nations  that  do 
not  feel  the  need  for  protection.  He  notes 
that  the  administration  is  ready  to  pro- 
tect vital  American  interests  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Yet,  in  his  view,  ths  admin- 
istration has  no  clear  idea  of  what  those 
vital  interests  are.  Frank  Church  has 
written  a  succinct  and  thoughful  piece, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
full  text  of  Senator  Church's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

America's  New  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Prank  Church) 
At  his  first  White  House  press  conference. 
Ronald  Reagan  lambasted  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  said  tha  Russian  leadership  reserved  "the 
right  to  commit  any  crime,  to  lie.  to  cheat." 
In  order  to  attain  their  goal  of  a  one-world 
Communist  state.  His  words.  In  one  sense, 
were  right  on  target.  He  understood  that 
most  Americans  would  welccm3  his  Indict- 
ment as  reassurance  that  their  tough-talking 
new  President  had  no  Intention  of  letting  the 
Russians  push  him  around. 

Like  every  other  down-home  American,  I 
also  distrust  the  Soviet  Union.  I  too  am  con- 
vinced that  memb3rs  of  the  Politburo,  meet- 
ing at  the  Kremlin,  dream  of  a  Communist 
world  held  firmly  In  their  grasp.  But  a  sen- 
sible American  policy  cannot  re't  upcn  Rus- 
sian dreams;  It  must  rest,  Instead,  upon  the 
real  world  In  which  we  live.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  Reagan  Administration  have 
been  marked  by  a  collision  between  thU  real 
world  and  the  s'ngle-mlnded  antl-Sovlet 
Ideolcgy  of  the  President  and  his  principal 
advisers. 

The  Administration's  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union  falls  to  distinguish  between  the  Rus- 
sian leaders'  more  fanciful  aspirations  and 
their  actual  capabilities.  The  attempt  to 
translate  this  flawed  analysis  Into  foreign 
policy  puts  the  United  States  at  odds  with 
a  diverse  collectlcn  of  stubbornly  mdepend- 
ent  nations.  Including  our  principal  Euro- 
pean allies,  that  are  far  les  mesmerized  by 
the  Kremlin  than  our  present  White  House 
team. 

In  El  Salvador,  for  example,  the  conflict 
between  armed  guerrillas  and  Government 
forces  Is  portrayed  by  the  Reaganltes  as  a 
"textbook  case"  of  Soviet-Inspired  insur- 
gency, but  Mexico.  Venezuela  and  Western 
Europe  disagree,  viewing  the  conflict  as 
rooted  in  the  intolerable  condition  of  life  in 
that  beleaguered  land. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  heralded  Journey 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Alexander  M. 
Halg,  Jr.,  failed  to  elicit  from  Egypt.  Israel. 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  a  "consensus  of 
strategic  concerns"  directed  at  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Saudis  said  they  regarded  Israel, 
not  Russia,  as  their  principal  enemy:  they 
were  happy  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
had  agreed  to  supply  them  with  airborne 
radar  planes  (Awacas),  but  they  reserved 
the  right  to  use  the  aircraft  against  Israel. 
In  two  aerial  attacks — against  a  reactor  near 


Baghdad  potentially  capable  of  supplying 
Iraq  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  against  a 
Palestinian  guerrilla  headquarters  in  the 
center  of  Beirut— Israel  showed  It  had  dif- 
ferent ideas  from  Washington  as  to  what 
constituted  the  greatest  danger  to  its  secu- 
rity. 

In  South  Asia,  we  seem  determined  to  re- 
peat the  mistake  of  20  years  ago,  when  we 
armed  the  Pakistanis  against  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, only  to  see  them  turn  the  weapons 
against  India.  Each  of  the  combatants  in 
the  Indian-Pakistani  war  blamed  the  United 
States  for  arming  the  other,  while  the  Rus- 
sians benefited  in  the  role  of  peacemaker. 
Now,  because  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  forces 
in  Afghanistan,  Mr.  Reagan  has  approved  a 
new  $2-biIlion  military  aid  package  for  Pak- 
istan, although  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
most  of  the  weapons  will  be  deployed  by  the 
Pakistanis,  not  along  their  Afghan,  but 
along  their  Indian  border. 

In  Africa,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  has  condemned  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's view  of  the  independence  move- 
ment In  Namibia  as  an  Insurgency  of  Soviet 
origin.  Black  African  governments  regard 
the  movement  as  a  lerlttma'e  Indigenous 
force,  and  they  see  South  Africa,  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  their  real  foe. 

In  Europe,  leaders  of  the  Western  alli- 
ance had  to  caution  Mr.  Reagan  against  ad- 
hering to  the  position  that  he  would  not 
negotiate  with  Mo::cow  on  nuclear  arms 
limitations  until  the  United  States  had  re- 
armed. They  warned  that  an  American  fail- 
ure to  open  talks  with  the  Russians  on  curb- 
ing deployment  of  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles in  Europe  would  undermine  such  public 
support  as  remains  for  accepting  these  mis- 
siles at  all.  Reluctantly,  the  President  had  to 
agree  to  commence  the  negotiations  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

This  experience  Illustrates  President 
Reagan's  fundamental  foreign-policy  dilem- 
ma: How  can  the  perceptions  of  so  many 
other  countries,  including  our  closest  allies, 
be  reconciled  with  his  own  preconceptions? 

For  example,  if  the  Japanese  believed  that 
the  Russians  were  pounding  at  their  gates, 
would  it  be  neces6<U7  for  us  to  arm- twist 
them  into  making  token  additions  to  their 
military  budget?  Or  take  venerable  Great 
Britain,  now  governed  by  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  Mr.  Reagan's  ideological 
twin.  If  these  two  see  the  Russian  threat 
In  the  SAme  light,  the  actions  of  the  Tory 
Government  belle  its  words.  The  United 
States  Navy  is  being  expanded  on  a  crash 
basis:  the  Royal  Navy  is  retiring  about  a 
third  of  its  largest  ships.  Ironically,  within 
the  Western  alliance,  the  United  States  alone 
has  embarked  upon  a  massive  retu-mament 
program. 

Fa;ed  with  such  inertia,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  Mr.  Halg  carried  with  him  to  Peking 
the  keys  to  the  American  arsenal.  He  must 
have  felt  much  relieved  to  confer,  at  last, 
with  leaders  of  an  important  government, 
albeit  Communist,  who  shared  his  apocalyp- 
tic view  of  the  Soviet  menace.  Etoubtlessly, 
Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua  relished  hearing 
him  use  Chinese  terminology  when  speaking 
of  Soviet  "hegemonitm"  as  the  source  of  the 
world's  woes.  And  when  Mr.  Halg  played 
the  "China  card."  offering  to  sell  China 
lethal  weapons,  his  hosts  were  pleased  to 
r.ccept  a  status  the  United  States  has  con- 
ferred on  few  Communist  governments. 

But  the  game  played  out  In  Peking  was 
one  of  symbolism,  not  substance.  Despite  Its 
fierce  talk,  the  People's  Republic  is  not  fix- 
ing to  f  ght  the  U.S5.R.  Over  the  past  two 
years.  Peking's  military  budget  has  been  cut 
a  full  20  percent.  Chinese  rhetoric  Is  one 
thing:  China's  intentions,  another.  The  no- 
tion that  China  can  be  enlisted  in  the  ranks 
of  our  Pacific  allies,  forming  part  of  a  giant 
phalanx  thrust  up  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
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13  a  dream  wrapped  In  a  dogma  that  bears 
no  relation  to  reality. 

There  1a  the  same  lack  of  reallam  In  the 
Reagan  Administration's  alignment  with 
right-wing  regimes,  no  m&tter  how  brutish, 
with  the  aim  of  bolstering  them  as  bastions 
of  antl-Communlsm.  The  courtship  of  the 
Argentine  military  dictatorship  U  taking 
place  at  the  very  time  the  Government  there 
stands  discredited  with  its  own  people,  driven 
by  economic  distress  either  to  sesk  a  politi- 
cal exit  or  revert  to  a  bloodletting,  savage 
even  by  Argentine  standards. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  sought  to  justify  his  em- 
brace of  right-wing  governments  by  drawing 
a  strange  distinction  between  abuse  of  hu- 
man rights  by  totalitarian  regimes,  such  as 
the  Soviet  one,  and  Blmllar  violations  by 
merely  authoritarian  rules,  such  as  those  in 
Argentina.  What  this  amounts  to.  In  plain 
English,  is  a  deliberate  downgrading  of  hu- 
man rights.  Yet  ethical  considerations  have 
always  played  a  part  In  American  foreign 
policy.  As  Vietnam  and  Chile  demonstrated, 
a  policy  that  runs  against  the  grain  of  Amer- 
ican Ideals  win  not  be  supported  Indefinitely 
at  home. 

Admittedly,  there  is  a  certain  appeal  In 
dealing  with  regimes  like  those  InArgentlna, 
Chile  or  Guatemala — as  there  was  In  dealing 
with  Somoza's  Nicaragua  or  the  Shah's  Iran. 
Authority  Is  concentrated  In  one  man  or  a 
small  group :  It  Is  unnecessary  to  put  up  with 
the  messlness  of  democratic  government; 
agreements  are  easily  arrived  at,  and  the 
bilateral  business  relations  are  usually  cor- 
dial. But  the  appearance  of  stability  Is 
often  illusory.  The  harsh  reality  Is  that 
people  In  poorer  countries  are  not  satisfied 
or  resigned  to  their  lot.  A  people  ripe  for 
revolution  will  rise  to  the  call  without 
Leonid  Brezhnev  or  Fidel  Castro — though 
neither,  when  an  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, is  above  lending  a  hand.  And,  as  we 
should  have  learned  from  our  bitter  experi- 
ence in  Iran,  the  danger  to  us,  when  an 
American-supported  dictatorship  falls.  Is 
that  the  United  State?  becomes  the  scape- 
goat, equated  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
the  hated  regime  they  have  overthrown. 

It  is  to  President  Carter's  credit  that  he 
tried  to  portray  the  United  States  as  a  coun- 
try with  sufflclent  self-respect  to  avoid  court- 
ing the  worst  of  the  rlghtwlng  police  states. 
The  Reagan  Administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  bids  fair  to  confirming  the  darkest  sus- 
picions of  foreign  people;  striving  to  achieve 
some  Improvement  In  their  lives — that  we 
prefer  the  apparent  tranquility  of  "friendly" 
authoritarian  governments.  If  each  of  the 
upheavals  that  are  certain  to  con'lnue  oc- 
curring In  the  poorer  countries  is  Interpreted 
as  an  externally  inspired  subversion  of  an 
otherwise  acceptable  social  and  economic 
system,  the  new  Administration  will  be 
tempted  Into  virtually  unlimited  interven- 
tions In  civil  conflicts  abroad. 

A  swarm  of  such  temptations  may  soon 
confront  us  In  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  If  we  panic,  by  treating  them  as 
so  many  battlefields  on  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  chosen  to  wage  war  against  us  in 
our  very  own  neighborhood,  then  we  are  sure 
to  revert  to  the  discredited  "gunboat  diplo- 
macy" of  the  past,  hustling  in  the  Marines 
to  suppress  each  local  uprising.  In  the  end, 
such  aggressive  use  of  American  power  will 
rekindle  throughout  Latin  America  the 
smoldering  hatred  of  "Yankee  imperialism" 
so  largely  assuaged  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties,  How  much  better  off  we  wou'd  be 
to  adopt  the  attitude  of  our  democratic 
neighbors  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  whose  pol- 
icy Is  to  Influence  the  direction  of  the  In- 
evitable changes  in  Central  America  rather 
than  engage  in  a  futile,  self-defeating  at- 
tempt to  stamp  them  out. 

There  is  something  schizophrenic  about 
the  Reagan  Administration's  obsession  with 


the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  one  band,  we  are 
led  to  tcUeve  that  the  Russians  are  out  to 
dominate  the  world.  On  the  other  hand.  In 
an  American  version  of  historical  Inevitabil- 
ity, Mr.  Reagan  assures  us  that  we  are  seeing 
not  only  In  Poland  but  in  "the  reports  that 
are  beginning  to  come  out  of  Russia  It- 
self ...  an  Indication  that  Communism  Is 
an  aberration  .  .  .  the  beginning  of  the  end." 
In  short,  the  Russian  Empire  is  cracking  up. 
Mr.  Halg  endorses  the  President's  verdict: 
"I  think  we  are  witnessing  a  historic  un- 
raveling of  Marxist-Leninism  on  the  Soviet 
model." 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  why  all  the 
anxiety?  I  suggest  it  has  less  to  do  with  an 
o\erblown  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
ever  dominate  the  world  than  with  a  gnaw- 
ing worry  that  the  Russians,  desperate  to 
hold  their  crumbling  empire  togather,  will 
lash  out  with  their  immense  military  ma- 
chine. 

For  30  years,  we  and  the  Russians  have  con- 
fronted each  other  across  a  nuclear  no  man's 
land;  each  nation  has  squandered  over  a 
trillion  dollars  perfecting  and  enlarging  its 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons.  Both  nations 
acted  out  of  fear  that  one  might  somehow 
gain  an  advantage  with  which  It  could  wipe 
the  other  off  the  map.  But  once  the  stock- 
piles reached  a  level  of  overkill  so  large  as  to 
puaran'ee  the  o'lliteratlon  of  both  sides,  no 
matter  who  possessed  the  greater  number  of 
weapons,  these  dragon's  teeth  of  doomsday 
became  an  Irrational  compulsion.  In  their 
frenzied  search  for  "national  security,"  the 
two  nations  managed  to  make  themselves  not 
the  safest  but  the  most  endangered  in  the 
world. 

Our  predicament  is  even  worse  than  that 
of  "two  tarantulas  locked  in  a  bottle,"  for 
we  are  not  alike,  and  the  great  differences 
between  the  two  societies  antedate  the  1917 
Russian  Revolution.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  in 
his  classic  work,  "Democracy  in  America." 
foretold  the  20th-century  conflict  between 
an  open  and  democratic  America  and  an 
autocratic,  brooding,  brutal  Russia.  This  real 
and  continuing  difference  vrlll  not  end  soon. 
Nor  Is  Russia  likely  to  give  up  Its  historic 
national  ambitions  for  warm-water  outlets, 
strategic  depth  on  Its  western  frontiers  and 
resistance  to  China's  claims  for  territorial 
adjustments.  Neither  can  an  aging  Kremlin 
leadership  of  doctrinaire  Communists  aban- 
don its  commitment  to  the  "historic  inevita- 
bility" of  revolutions  elsewhere  without  los- 
ing Its  reason  for  being.  And,  given  the  in- 
ternal strife  in  the  poorer  countries  of  the 
world,  there  Is  plentiful  opportunity  for 
meddling. 

To  state  the  above  is  merely  to  acknowl- 
edge a  condition  with  which  we  have  been 
living  for  many  years.  Suddenly,  however, 
without  any  major  reversal  or  precipitous 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West,  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  the  largest 
peacetime  arms  buildup  in  American  history. 
Military  outlays  are  projected  to  double  over 
the  next  five  years,  rising  from  $159  billion 
to  $343  billion.  Budgetary  estimates  show 
that,  between  fiscal  1982  and  1986,  defense 
expenditures  will  rise  an  average  of  ll.l  per- 
cent per  year  (after  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion), outstripping  both  the  6  percent  real- 
growth  rate  proposed  by  President  Carter 
and  the  10  percent  annual  increase  that  took 
place  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

These  big  spending  figures  make  clear  that 
the  object  of  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
not  necessarily  to  reduce  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment. Rather,  it  is  to  shift  resources  from 
the  civilian  budget — aid  to  handicapped 
children,  food  stamps,  loans  to  students 
to  finance  their  education,  legal  '^er-'ices  for 
the  poor,  and  s  variety  of  other  civilian  pro- 
grams— to  military  expenditures.  Indeed,  the 
rearmament  program  seems  certain  to  de- 
feat Reagan's  pledge  to  balance  the  budget. 


and  it  may,  when  combined  with  the  tax 
cuts  he  proposes,  eliminate  any  chance  for 
significantly  reauclng  Inflation. 

What  is  the  rationale  for  this  huge  anna 
buildup?  What  evenu  In  the  world  have 
occurred  to  Impart  such  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  rearmament  program?  What  impels 
us  to  bring  anUque  batUeshlps  out  of  moth- 
balls to  perform  missions  even  the  Navy 
can't  convincingly  define?  What  leads  us 
to  reconsider  building  an  obsolescent  B-1 
bomber,  each  one  of  which  will  cost  a  stag- 
gering $200  million  and  still  lack  the  punch 
to  penetrate  new  Russian  radar  defenses? 
Why  must  we  construct  still  more  multl- 
bUllon-doUar  aircraft  carriers,  whose  six- 
acre  decks  can't  be  missed  by  Russian  mis- 
siles, when  we  already  have  13  of  these 
behemoths,  compared  with  only  two  in  the 
Soviet  Navy?  Admittedly,  Moscow's  contin- 
uing large  military  expenditures  make  It 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  pru- 
dently Increase  Its  own  procurement  of  ad- 
vanced conventional  weapons.  But  why  this 
cornucopia  for  the  munition  makers,  this 
heedless  spending? 

President  Reagan  has  given  us  no  due- 
He  has  made  no  foreign-policy  speech  de- 
lineating his  thinking  on  the  major  Issues 
of  the  day.  And,  aside  from  such  bromides 
as  "Moscow  Is  the  greatest  source  of  Inter- 
national Insecurity,"  his  Secretary  of  State 
Is  equally  unenllghtenlng.  Perhaps,  In  an 
Administration  so  oriented  toward  the  mU- 
Itary,  we  must  look  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  an  explanation — and  that  explana- 
tion, to  say  the  least.  Is  mind-boggling. 

During  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  our 
Government  based  Its  defense  planning  on 
a  "two  and  a  half  wars"  poUcy:  The  United 
States  might  have  to  fight  the  Soviet  Union, 
China  and  some  smaller  country  (the  "half 
war")  simultaneously.  As  we  slowly  came 
to  accept  the  reality  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  spilt, 
this  doctrine  was  acknowledged  Implatislble. 
American  strategic  thinking  changed  to  a 
"one  and  a  half  wars"  doctrine:  The  United 
States  mlf^ht  have  to  fight,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe  and  a  lesser  ad- 
versary elsewhere. 

In  a  recent  speech,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Caspar  Weinberger,  seems  to  t>e  return- 
ing to  the  two-and-a-half  wars  doctrine — 
and  more.  The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, according  to  the  Secretary,  shows  that 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
protracted  conventional  wars  In  many  places 
simultaneously.  "We  have  to  be  prepared," 
says  Mr.  Weinberger,  "to  launch  counter- 
offensives  in  other  regions  and  to  exploit  the 
aggressor's  weaknesses  wherever  we  might 
find  them.  .  .  .  We  must  be  prepared  for 
waging  a  conventional  war  that  may  extend 
to  many  parts  of  the  globe."  In  other  words, 
40  years  after  the  fact,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration Is  getting  the  country  ready  for  the 
Second  World  War. 

But  Afghanistan  is  a  dubious  example 
from  which  to  draw  such  sweeping  conclu- 
sions. Afghanistan  borders  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  a  Moslem  population  that  has 
proved  susceptible  to  the  fundamentalist  fer- 
ment sweeping  the  Moslem  world.  The  Soviet 
puppet  government  In  Kabul  appeared  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  the  rellglotis  forces 
that  toppled  the  Shah  in  Iran,  and  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons. 

It  may  be  that  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  is  the  first  move  in  a  long-range 
Soviet  plan  to  Invade  t^e  oU-prociuclng  states 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  far  more  likely, 
though,  that  what  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
AffThanlstan  proves  Is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
still  prepared  to  crush  any  force  on  its  border 
It  considers  a  danger  to  Its  own  security.  That 
President  Reai^an  himself  sees  Afghanistan 
In  less  than  cata'-lysmic  terms  is  evidenced 
by  his  lifting  of  the  grain  embargo  imposed 
by  his  predecessor  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Russian  Invasion 
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Mgbftnlstan  alone  c*nnot  explain  the  new 
•trate«lc  doctrine.  The  doctrine  seems  rather 
to  be  based  on  the  belief,  reached  independ- 
ently of  Afghanistan,  that  the  United  SUtes 
must  be  prepared  to  Intervene  anywhere  and 
everywhere  to  protect  Its  "vital  Interests." 
What  those  Interests  are  Is  left  vague.  Are 
they  American  business  investments  abroad? 
Are  they  the  oilfields  along  the  Persian  Gulf? 
There  la  no  evidence  that  the  Reagan  people 
have  worked  out  a  set  of  priorities,  so  that  we 
would  have  enough  military  power  to  defend 
our  tnily  vital  Interests  around  the  world 
but  would  not  be  drawn  Into  repeated  Inter- 
ventions In  situations  In  which  our  security 
Is  not  really  threatened. 

The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  no  rationale  for 
resurrecting  the  two-and-one-half-war  doc- 
trine. What  Is  more,  the  doctrine  is  inher- 
ently Incredible.  In  order  to  take  It  seriously, 
one  has  to  aasiime  (1)  that  In  a  non-nuclear 
land  war  In  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
our  European  allies  would  contain  the  Rus- 
sian onslaught;  (2)  that  the  Russian,  Ameri- 
can and  Western  European  leaders,  along 
with  their  military  staffs,  would  be  content 
to  slug  It  out  In  conventional  fashion,  with- 
out resorting  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons; 

(3)  that  even  if  the  wsur  turned  nuclear.  It 
could  be  kept  "limited,"  so  that  there  would 
be  victor  and  vanquished  at  the  end,  and 

(4)  that  If  nuclear  war  could  not  be  so  lim- 
ited, there  would  still  be  something  worth 
having  afterward.  To  state  these  assump- 
tions Is  to  reveal  their  absurdity. 

According  to  current  projections  of  the 
strategic  forces  of  both  sides,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion by  1986  will  outnumber  us  In  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  by  1,398  lo 
1,0S4,  and  their  warheads  on  these  missiles 
win  outnxmiber  ours  by  6.664  to  2,164.  The 
United  States,  however,  will  be  vastly  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  submarine-launched 
missile  warheads  (6,560  to  1,500),  and.  with 
land-based  launchers  becoming  more  vul- 
nerable, our  undersea  force  should  be  wholly 
offsetting.  (American  and  Soviet  strategic 
bombers  would  be  roughly  equal  in  number 
If  the  medium-range  Soviet  bomber  Back- 
fire is  Included  in  the  strategic  balance.) 

After  presiding  over  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  hearings  on  the  stra- 
teglc-arms-limitatlon  treaty  signed  in  1979, 
I  concluded  that  Imbalances  in  strategic 
weapons  in  individual  categories  were  accept- 
able, so  long  as  the  overall  strategic  balance 
was  maintained.  Other  Senators  differed  with 
this  assessment,  believing  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  a  balance  in  each  category  of  stra- 
tegic weapons.  The  Important  point  Is  that 
there  was  a  consensus  In  the  committee — 
reflecting  a  consensus  In  Congress  and  the 
nation — that  the  objective  of  our  nuclear- 
arms-ltmitation  strategy  was  equivalence  or 
balance  with  the  Solvet  Union,  and  that  the 
Issue  for  debate  was  how  that  balance  could 
best  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Weinberger,  however,  complains  that 
we  have  allowed  our  "strategic  superiority 
to  be  eroded."  If  the  Secretary's  words  are 
to  be  taken  at  face  value,  the  national  con- 
sensus Is  to  be  scraped;  the  objective  Is  no 
longer  equivalence  but  superiority.  Tet  there 
has  been  no  exposition  of  the  Administra- 
tion's thinking  on  this  critical  Issue.  How  Is 
superiority  to  be  achieved?  What  weapons 
systems  will  assure  superiority  for  what  pe- 
riod of  time?  What,  indeed.  Is  the  meaning 
of  "superiority,"  when  the  Soviet  Union  will 
retain  the  power  to  strike  back  with  suflBclent 
force  to  devastate  the  United  States?  Does  It 
really  matter  how  many  times  the  rubble 
bounces?  Besides,  what  reason  Is  there  to 
think  that  the  Russians  will  not  catch  up 
with  us.  as  they  always  have  before? 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  fortu- 
nate In  the  past  to  be  protected  by  distance 


and  ocean  waters  from  invasion,  strategic 
bombing  and  the  ravages  of  war.  .in  the  era 
of  stra^^glc  nuclear  weapons,  there  U  no  such 
protection.  There  Is  no  place  to  hide.  OiBclal 
eotimatea  are  thit  between  lO  million  and  160 
mllUcn  Americans  would  die  In  a  full-scale 
nuclear  e:;change — and  20  million  to  30  mil- 
lion more  U'  ihe  Soviet  Union's  targeters 
really  tried  to  kill  people  per  se.  Thus,  30 
percent  to  70  percent  of  Uo  would  die  prompt- 
ly. Tens  of  millions  more  would  die  from 
fallout  sickness,  unchecked  disease,  freezing 
tenvperatures  and  starvation  induced  by  the 
collapse  of  agriculture  and  food  distribution. 

Meanwhile,  perhaps  because  they  cannot 
contemplate  their  own  Irrelevance,  the  war- 
game  players  on  both  sides,  that  peculiar 
priesthood  engaged  In  refining  nuclear  strate- 
gems,  continue  to  pursue  their  exotic  mental 
exercise  in  self-contained  plastic  bubbles. 
McOeorge  Bundy  said  It  best:  "Think-tank 
analysts  can  set  levels  of  'acceptable  damage' 
well  up  In  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  lives. 
.  .  .  They  are  in  an  unreal  world,  in  the  real 
world  of  real  political  leaders — whether  here 
or  in  the  Soviet  Union — a  decision  that  would 
bring  even  one  hydrogen  bomb  on  one  city 
of  one's  own  country  would  be  recognized  in 
advance  as  a  catastrophic  blunder;  10  bombs 
on  10  cities  would  be  a  disaster  beyond  his- 
tory; and  100  bombs  on  100  cities  are  un- 
thinkable." 

Could  it  be  that  we  now  have  a  political 
leadership  that  Is  thinking  the  unthinkable 
but  does  not  have  the  political  courage  to 
level  with  the  American  people?  A  national 
consensus  arrived  at  more  than  IS  years  ago 
as  to  the  deterrence  value  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  not  be  reversed  by  stealth.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  Mr.  Reagan  to  resort  to  euphe- 
misms like  "margin  of  safety"  If  what  he 
really  means  is  nuclear  "superiority."  The 
President  should  say  what  he  means  and  put 
his  cose.  If  there  is  one.  on  the  table  for  pub- 
lic debate. 

rn  fairness.  President  Reagan  has  also  said 
that  he  wishes  to  achieve  real  reductions  In 
nuclear  arms  by  negotiation;  with  the  Rus- 
sians. Although  he  has  criticized  both  stra- 
teglc-arms-llmltatlon  treaties,  he  voluntarily 
observes  their  terms.  The  first  treaty,  signed 
in  1972.  has  expired:  the  second  was  never 
ratified:  still,  the  President  says  he  will  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  each  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  does  likewise,  thus  Invoking  the  treat- 
lei  11  all  but  name. 

Let  u?  hope — and  prav — that  ^he  Admin- 
istration'? rigidly  antl-Sovlet  Ideology,  In- 
cluding Us  futile  quest  for  an  unobtainable 
nuclear  "superiority,"  gives  way  to  the  urgent 
need  for  mutual  strateg'c-arms  reductions, 
■'n  the  thermonuclear  age.  there  Is  reallv  only 
one  reality:  There  can  be  no  "winner"  In  a 
nuclear  war.  In  George  Kennan's  passionate 
words.  "For  the  Iovb  of  God.  of  vour  children 
and  of  the  civilization  to  which  you  belong, 
cease  this  madness." 


ARTS   AND   HUMANITIES    FUNDING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  duriin?  the 
August  recess,  an  especially  perceptive 
column  by  Martin  E.  Sepal  appeared  in 
Newsweek  magazine  detailing  in  the 
clearest  and  most  persua<!lve  manner 
why  the  budgets  for  the  Nat'onal  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
should  not  be  reduced.  It  is  an  important 
article,  which  in  fact  makes  a  most 
co?ent  argument  for  increasing  the 
amounts  that  are  appropriated  to  our 
National  Endowments. 

The  writer,  currently  chairman  of 
Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
in  New  York  City,  knows  from  many 
years  of  leadership  of  and  personal  in- 


volvement with  cultural  institutions  Just 
how  critical  the  federal  dollar  is  in 
maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  arts  and 
iiuuiunities. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  this  column  which  was 
tiioughtlully  written  by  one  of  the  most 
comuutted  and  articulate  leaders  in  the 
arts  in  our  country  today.  It  appeared 
in  Newsweek  durmg  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 10,  IDdl,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  toiiows: 

Don't  Cut  thx  Abts 
(By  Martin  E.  Segal) 

Most  Americans  favor  the  stated  purposes 
of  Jie  Presiaent's  domestic  program — lower 
taxes,  a  balanced  Federal  budget,  reduced 
InOatlon.  a  stronger  economy  with  fuller  em- 
ployment and  more  savings — all  of  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  a  generally  better 
life  for  all. 

'i'he  Administration  is  entitled  to  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  Its 
recommended  legislation  and  appropriations 
will  indeed  achieve  these  goals.  However, 
the  proposal  for  cutting  appropriations  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  via  the  National 
Endowments  (NEA  and  NEH)  may  not  meet 
the  Administration's  intentions: 

Lower  taxes  for  individuals  and  estates  in- 
directly hurt  the  arts  and  humanities,  as 
well  as  other  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
wlU  be  a  disincentive  to  individuals  to  in- 
crease contributions.  Ticket  income  from 
concerts,  ballet,  opera  and  other  nonprofit 
arts  covers,  on  the  average.  63  per  cent  of  the 
cost.  Admission  contrioutlons  at  museums 
cover  close  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cost.  To 
enable  ticket  prices  to  remain  at  reasonable 
levels,  the  difference  is  made  up  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  individuals,  corpo- 
rations and  foundations;  from  government 
appropriations — Federal,  state  and  city — 
and  irom  endowment  income  and  bequests. 

Most  of  the  money  contributed  to  arts  and 
humanities  organizations  comes  from  in- 
dividuals; the  cost  of  a  91,000  contribution 
to  a  person  in  a  50  per  cent  tax  bracket  is 
only  (500  net.  and  the  cost  of  that  same  con- 
tribution to  a  person  In  a  70  per  cent  tax 
bracket  is  $300  net.  When  tax  rates  are  re- 
duced, there  will  be  little  incentiire  to  pass  on 
some  of  the  savings  to  nonprofit  arts  and 
other  organizations. 

At  present,  an  estate  may  be  taxable  If  It 
amounts  to  more  than  »175,000.  Charitable 
contributions  are  deductible  from  the  tax- 
able estate.  If  the  first  $600,000  of  an  estate 
Is  exempt  from  taxes,  any  charitable/arts 
contribution  from  estates  less  than  $600.- 
000 — and  99  per  cent  of  estates  are  In  this 
category — would  give  the  individual  no 
estate-tax  advantage. 

Business  cannot  make  up  what  the  Fed- 
eral government  cuts.  It  is  true  that  many 
businesses  do  not  now  contribute  anything 
to  the  arts  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so.  What  isn't  generally  known  Is  that  con- 
tributions from  business  have  grown  most 
lm^resslvelv  during  the  past  decade.  TTils  Is 
due  not  only  to  the  recognition  of  the  ueful 
role  of  the  arts  in  our  society,  but  also  be- 
cause inflation  h^s  hit  the  arts  particularly 
hard  snl  rovernment  suoport  has  not  been 
nearly  enoueh.  Business  has  often  taken  the 
lead  from  government.  matc*<lni?  government 
grants  In  the  arts  and  humanities  either  on 
a  one-to-one  basis  or.  In  the  case  of  the 
s-'cnessf'.il  Challen^  Grant  T>ro<^ram.  on  a 
thres-to-one  basis.  P"t  business  sunnort  Is 
pnd  should  ^e  voHintan'.  After  all.  business 
already  pays  taxes  to  help  support  govern- 
ment activities. 
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The  healthy  state  of  the  arts  In  this  coun- 
try is  due  largely  to  a  partnership  of  business, 
individuals  and  government.  It  isn't  wise  for 
one  partner — government — to  declare  uni- 
laterally to  the  others,  "You  should  do  more, 
so  as  to  relieve  me — even  though  I  know  that 
will  not  really  help  me  achieve  the  other 
things  I  want  to  do." 

The  proposed  cuts  will  have  a  meaning- 
less effect  on  the  balancing  of  the  budget. 
The  gross  Federal  budget  in  1981  Is  t661 
billion.  The  appropriation  for  the  NEA  is 
»157.6  million,  or  24/1,000  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  budget.  The  appropriation  for  the 
NEH  is  »154  million,  or  23/1.000  of  1  per 
cent.  Thus,  the  combined  budgets  for  NEA 
and  NEH  are  47/1,000  of  1  per  cent.  So. 
cuts  here  are  not  significant.  Say  some.  If 
everybody  Is  being  cut.  so  should  the  arts 
and  humanities.  But  everybody  Isn't  being 
cut.  The  Administration  is  even  proposing 
increases  in  appropriations  where  It  believes 
these  necessary  or  desirable. 

Cuts  for  the  arts  and  humanities  will  in- 
crease unemployment  and  will  adversely  af- 
fect t^e  economy  of  many  important  sections 
of  the  nation.  Reductions  in  Federal  support 
will  be  of  grave  concern  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  music,  theater,  dance  and 
museums  are  vital  Ingredients  of  a  better 
and  happier  life.  The  arts  and  humanities 
are  labor-intensive.  Cuts  in  government  sup- 
port will  result  in  unemployment.  Active  and 
interesting  cultural  activities  are  prime  at- 
tractions for  tourists  to  many  cities,  and 
tourism  is  directly  related  to  hotels,  restau- 
rants, department  stores  and  other  busnesses 
vital  to  a  thriving  economy. 

Many  cities  mention  cultural  activities  In 
their  promotional  literature  to  encourage 
tourists  to  visit  or  businesses  to  come  and 
settle  there,  impairing  or  eliminating  cul- 
tural activities  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  entire  economy. 

If  cuts  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities can  have  no  real  effect  on  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  Federal  budget;  if  the  proposed 
tax  cuts  are  disincentives  for  contributions 
by  individuals;  if  it's  unreasonable  to  expect 
business  to  make  up  for  government  cuts; 
if  the  arts  ore  economically  beneficial,  both 
in  and  of  themselves  and  in  promoting  tour- 
ism and  other  Industries — returning  as  they 
do  an  estimated  $7  for  each  dollar  spent; 
If  the  American  people  want  the  arts,  as 
demonstrated  by  ever-Increasing  attendance 
at  theaters,  museums,  concerts,  opera  and 
ballet;  if  business  and  individuals  have  in 
fact  been  increasing  their  direct  contribu- 
tions to  meet  Inflationary  costs  that  have  not 
been  met  by  government — If  all  of  these, 
what  should  be  done?  I  have  two  direct  and, 
I  believe,  constructive  recommendations. 
First,  tho  Federal  Government  should  in- 
crease Its  appropriations  for  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Second,  when  the  proposed  tax 
cuts  are  enacted,  amendments  to  the  tax 
laws  should  be  Introduced  and  passed  that 
would  treat  charitable  contributions  In  such 
a  way  so  as  not  to  diminish  the  present  net 
results  for  the  deductibility  of  such  con- 
tributions. 

Our  nation  will  be  all  the  more  healthy 
and  vigorous,  economically  and  otherwise. 
If  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  is 
increased  rather  than  diminished. 


CONCLUS'Oi^r  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bus'ness?  If  there  is  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


DOLLARS  AND  DEFENSE— H 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31, 
I  expressed  concern  over  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  major  issues 
facing  the  taxpayer  and  the  Congress, 
and  that  is  the  wise  versus  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  dollars  on  critical  areas 
of  national  defense  for  this  country.  To- 
day, Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  continue 
voicing  that  same  concern. 

National  defense  is  usually  perceived 
by  the  average  taxpayer  in  this  coun- 
try as  an  alien  landscape  of  strange  and 
exotic  dimensions.  But  this  is  only  half 
the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  contractors, 
who  control  so  much  of  our  defense 
posture,  know  exactly  what  is  going  on. 
They  Imow  because  thsy  are  involved  not 
only  in  producing  weapons  but  also  in 
policy,  planning,  and  programing  of 
those  weapons  and  the  procurement  of 
those  weapons. 

Procurement  dollars  in  defense  have 
grown  over  the  last  20  years  so  that  sn- 
gle  contracts  today  might  be  worth  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  During  this 
time,  defense  contractors  have  come  to 
realize  the  importance  of  their  Wash- 
ington offices.  Over  500  defense-related 
corporations  now  have  Washington  bu- 
reaus, representing  a  fivefold  increase 
in  jiost  10  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  Washington  offices 
has  also  undergone  dramatic  changes. 
While  20  years  ago  their  major  function 
was  to  provide  information  and  monitor 
procurement  developments  and  legisla- 
tive activity,  today's  office  centers  upon 
one  activity  and  one  alone:  pressure.  It 
may  be  defined  as  "Government  rela- 
tions," or  "public  affairs,"  but  this  ac- 
tivity is  the  kev  to  a  contractor's  suc- 
cess. Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  in  too 
many  instances,  these  offices  and  bu- 
reaus and  the  expenses  thereof  are 
charged  to  the  taxpayer. 

Pressure  is  aimed  at  both  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Designed  to  follow  issues  of 
importance  to  the  contractor,  it  seeks 
to  shape  legislation,  procurement,  and 
appropriations  decisions.  Pressure  also 
involves  political  "strategy"  ranging 
from  grassroots  efforts  and  campaign 
contributions  to  direct  contact  with  the 
key  figures  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  1976  and  1977,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  (DCAA),  which  re- 
views contractor  claims  for  costs  in- 
curred on  defense  contract  work,  under- 
took a  series  of  special  audits  of  10 
defense  contractors  in  Washington. 
Among  those  audited  for  1974  and  1975 
were  Boeing,  General  Dynamics.  Grum- 
man, Lockheed,  and  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional. 

In  both  the  preliminary  and  final 
audits,  DCAA  found  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  expenditures  was  for  "lobby- 


ing activities."  Much  of  this  expense  was 
charged  against  existing  Government 
contracts  and  was  subsidized  by  Federal 
dollars.  DCAA  does  not  assert  that  the 
contractors  had  no  right  to  lobby.  It 
simply  questioned  whether  such  ex- 
penses ought  to  be  charged  to  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  agreements. 

For  the  2  years  involved  in  these 
audits— 1974  and  1975— the  questioned 
expenditures  amounted  to  over  $11  mil- 
lion for  five  of  the  contractors'  Washing- 
ton offices.  In  plain  English,  what  is  hap- 
pening is  that  taxpayers  are  footing  the 
bill  for  defense  contractors  to  exert  their 
influence  to  benefit  themselves. 

The  blame  must  be  placed  on  both  the 
contractors,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  yes,  the  Congress.  At  the  time  of 
the  audits,  DOD  had  no  specific  regula- 
tion prohibiting  contractors  from  charg- 
ing lobbying  expenses  against  contracts. 
DCAA  questioned  such  contract  expendi- 
tures on  the  basis  of  "reasonableness" 
and  "appropriateness"  and  must  be  com- 
mended for  the  stand  they  took. 

DOD  reacted  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
common  fashion.  To  address  the  lobby- 
ing costs,  the  Pentagon  spent  several 
years  trying  to  define  "lobbying"  ex- 
penses so  that  such  costs  would  not  be 
charged  to  the  Government.  But  in 
1980 — just  a  year  ago — ^the  effort  was 
abandoned  because  officials  claimed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  define  what  the  term 
"lobbying"  means.  Once  again,  the  tax- 
payer took  it  on  the  chin — or,  I  should 
say,  took  it  in  the  pocketbook. 

The  interdependence  between  defense 
contractors.  Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  brings  contractors  so  close  to 
Government  that  they  boto  implonent 
military  polcy  and  often  create  it.  Once 
molded,  this  relationship  is  set  with  an 
iron  rigidity  that  keeps  them  isolated 
and  protected  from  outside  points  of 
view.  In  time,  they  become  unwitting 
victims  of  their  own  isolation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  an 
island  unto  itself,  but  instead  is  a  part 
of  the  entire  Government.  It,  too,  must 
play  by  the  rules.  When  a  constituent 
urges  our  support  on  legislative  matters, 
the  expense  of  that  effort  is  important 
to  both  of  us.  And  the  fact  that  defense 
contractors  attempt  to  use  s-milar  in- 
fiuence — but  at  Government  rather  than 
private  expense — is  also  significant.  This 
unfairness  must  be  addressed. 

As  the  Pentagon  has  indicated,  there 
is  a  problem  in  defining  what  "lobbying" 
means.  The  only  solution  I  can  see  is 
legislation  that  would  put  the  issue  to 
rest.  I  expect  to  introduce  shortly  a  meas- 
ure that  will  both  define  the  term  and 
more  important,  restrict  defense  con- 
tractors from  charging  their  lobbying 
expenses  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
Department  of  Defense  must  be  examined 
and  the  examination  cannot  wait.  It  must 
be  very  thorough.  Too  many  of  our  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  at  stake.  I  plan,  fur- 
ther, to  continue  pressing  into  DOD 
spending,  procurement,  and  related 
areas — and,  where  possible,  to  offer  so- 
lutions. 
Dr.  Gordon  Adams  recently  outlined 
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the  configurations  of  the  relationship 
between  contractors.  Congress,  and  the 
execuUve  branch  in  his  book.  "The  Iron 
Triangle."  And  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRC,  has  been  pointing  to  its  effect  since 
at  least  1977,  when  he  raised  pertinent 
questions  concerning  the  Condor  missile 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  attention 
this  morning  to  an  article  in  the  August 
issue  of  Common  Cause  entitled  "The 
High  and  the  Mighty."  Written  by  Flor- 
ence Graves,  editor  of  the  magazine,  the 
article  outlines  the  full  dimensions  of 
lobbying  by  defense  contractors  and  the 
further  wrong  of  charging  these  expetiscs 
to  the  taxpayer.  Ms.  Graves  writes; 

There  Is  enough  favoritism  and  behind- 
the-scenes  Influence  on  large  defense  con- 
tracts without  the  added  Insult  of  having 
the  taxpayer  pay  for  the  bUl. 

I  agree  entirely  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tax  High  and  ths  Michtt 
(By  Florence  Qraves) 

Can  you  imagine  the  U.S.  government  pick- 
ing up  the  costs  Incurred  by  political  activist 
Jane  Fonda  and  her  husband  Tom  Hayden 
for  trips  to  Washington  to  lobby  against  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  MX  missile  or  the  F-14? 

Can  you  imagine  the  U.S.  government  pick- 
ing up  all  or  part  of  the  tab  for  you  or  a 
member  of  your  family  to  travel  to  Washing- 
ton to  encourage  your  congressman  to  vote 
•gainst  or  even  for  selling  AW  ACS  to  Saudla 
Arabia? 

Now  try  to  figure  out  why  the  government 
was  expected  to  pick  up  the  salary  of  the 
Martin  Marietta  Co's  director  of  Washing- 
ton relations  whose  Job  functions,  according 
to  audits  released  recently  to  Common  Cause. 
"relate  to  liaison  with  congressman  and  their 
staff  aides.  He  builds  rapport  with  Congress- 
men— from  35  states  In  which  Martin  Mari- 
etta has  divisions  and  solicits  Martin  Mari- 
etta employees  for  campaign  contributions." 

Try  to  figure  out  why  the  government  was 
expected  to  shoulder  the  retainer  fees  paid 
to  Oen.  W.  W.  Qulnn.  USA  (Ret.),  also  a 
lobbyist  for  Martin  Marietta. 

Or  the  salary  of  Sperry  Unlvac's  public 
relations  and  sales  promotion  manager  who. 
In  effect,  was  a  lobbyist? 

The  government  has  footed  untold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  defense  contractors"  lobby- 
ing expenses  because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  no  definition  of  "lobbying"  and 
therefore  no  regulation  that  specifically  pre- 
vents lobbying  costs  from  being  charged 
against  government  contracts. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  is  in- 
credulous. "Every  citizen  has  the  right  to 
communicate  with  his  elected  representa- 
tives. However,  no  citizen  has  the  right  to  ask 
the  government  to  reimburse  the  costs  of 
these  communications  and,  to  my  knowledge 
no  segment  of  society  other  than  government 
contractors  has  had  the  temerity  to  make 
such  a  request." 

A  fascinating  but  Incomplete  picture  of  the 
mlUlons  of  dollars  In  lobbying  expenses 
charged  against  government  contracts  by  de- 
fense contractors  emerges  in  the  audits  of 
10  major  defense  contractors"  Washington 
offices  released  to  Common  Cause  four  years 
after  the  Air  Force  denied  a  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (POIA)  request. 

After  CC's  FOIA  request  was  refused.  Com- 
mon Cause  went  to  court  to  win  the  release 
of  the  audits  which  were  conducted  In  I97f 
and  1977  and  cover  the  years  1974  and  1975 


The  audits  Include  those  of  the  Washing- 
ton offices  of  the  Boeing  Company.  Rockwell 
International.  Lockheed  Aircraft,  Raytheon. 
Hughes  Aircraft,  General  Dynamics.  Mar- 
tin Marietta,  Collins  Radio  Group.  Sperry 
Unlvuc  and  Sperry  Rand  Corp. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  the  taxpayers 
are  footing  contractors'  lobbying  costs  Is 
not  known.  But  these  audits  reveal  a  total 
of  more  than  %2  million  In  lobbylng-related 
costs  questioned  by  auditors  during  1974  and 
1975  for  these  ten  contractors.  There  are 
hundreds  of  defense  contractors.  Of  the  top 
100,  67  have  Washington  offices.  So  simple 
mathematical  calculctlons  Indicate  the 
grand  total  could  be  many  mlUlons. 

Despite  the  fatct  that  Defense  Department 
auditors  strongly  oppose  contractors'  charg- 
ing of  lobbying  costs  to  taxpayers,  it  Is  un- 
likely the  practice  will  be  discontinued  be- 
cause the  powerful  defense  contractors  have 
vigorously  opposed  any  attempts  to  prohibit 
this  practice. 

The  audits  were  kicked  off  by  the  highly 
publicized  revelations  in  1975  that  some  de- 
fense contractors,  Rockwell  and  Northrop 
Corp.,  In  particular,  had  entertained  military 
and  congressional  personnel  with  parties  at 
hunting  lodges  on  the  Maryland  shore,  goose 
bunts,  rides  on  corporate  Jets  and  yachts, 
and  football  tickets. 

During  hearings  held  In  1976  by  Proxmlre's 
aggressive  Committee  on  Joint  Defense  Pro- 
duction, the  Defense  Department  announced 
it  was  auditing  the  Washington  offices  of 
several  contractors  to  determine  If  the  costs 
of  any  of  this  lavish  entertainment  were 
being  charged  to  the  taxpayers.  And  that's 
the  last  the  public  heard  of  the  audits  until 
their  release  to  Common  Cause. 

CLASSIC    WASTE 

If  the  Marx  Brothers,  themselves,  had  de- 
cided to  make  a  film  about  defense  contrac- 
tors, they  probably  wouldn't  have  come  up 
with  more  classic  examples  of  waste  than 
those  found  by  the  contract  auditors. 

Raytheon  claimed  the  costs  of  lodging, 
meals,  and  guides  for  goosebunts  in  the 
Maryland  area  for  company  employees  and 
unidentified  guests. 

General  Dynamics  wamted  the  taxpayers 
to  foot  the  bill  for  F-16  tie  tacs. 

Hughes  Aircraft  claimed  some  costs  for  a 
condominium  In  the  Shorebam  (an  exclu- 
sl-'j  Washington  apartment  house).  The 
costs  represented  depreciation,  garage  main- 
tenance, maid  service  and  other  expenses 
related  to  the  condominium  purchased  In 
1972.  Also  claimed  were  entertainment  sup- 
plies and  services  which  Included  silverware, 
linens,  bartender,  reception  and  limousine 
services  as  well  as  decorations  and  furnish- 
ings for  a  "sky  suite"  at  the  Capital  Center 
(a sports  arena). 

Lockheed  Aircraft  charged  off  travel  ex- 
penses to  the  Parnborough  and  Paris  Air 
shows,  including  first  class  air  fare  and 
wives'  travel  costs. 

Rockwell  Corp.  claimed  the  bill  for  100 
prints  of  the  film.  "The  Threat.  What  Can 
One  Do?"  The  auditors  felt  the  film  "fur- 
thers the  image  of  the  B-1  bomber  programs. 
It  appears  the  films  are  being  shown  to  the 
public  and  Members  of  Congress.  We  ques- 
tion the  costs  because  they  represent  effort 
designed  to  Influence  legislation.  The  con- 
trp'-tor  (lo-js  not  concur.  It  maintains  this  Is 
public  relations  effort." 

("Public  relations"  costs,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  considered  legitimate  expenses  to 
cLarge  to  government  contracts.) 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  which 
plays  an  advisory  role  in  negotiating  con- 
tracts, allocating  costs,  and  seeing  that  terms 
of  contracts  have  been  met,  questioned  the 
legitimacy  of  not  only  more  than  $2  million 
In  lobbylng-related  costs  but  more  than  (2.5 
million  In  entertainment  expenses  as  well. 


These  totals  do  not  Include  the  more  than 
<2  million  which  the  contractors  originally 
charged,  but  voluntarily  deleted,  during  the 
audit  negotiations.  Furthermore,  all  of  the 
totals  are  probably  much  higher,  but  audi- 
tors repeatedly  said  that  most  of  the  con- 
tractors refused  to  let  them  sea  the  proper 
records  to  verify  costs. 

A  Pentagon  official,  John  Kendlg,  deputy 
director  for  cost,  pricing  and  finance,  says  "It 
Is  reasonable  to  assume"  that  not  all  of  these 
costs  were  eventually  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  part  of  the  overhead,  he  says,  some 
of  these  costs  may  have  been  eventually 
allocated  to  a  company's  commercial  divi- 
sions as  well. 

However,  Christopher  Paine,  a  staff  assist- 
ant for  arms  control  at  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  maintains  that  defense 
contractors  try  to  put  as  many  of  their  total 
expenses  as  they  can  Into  government  over- 
head. "They  all  do  It.  They  think.  If  you  can 
get  the  government  to  pay  for  It,  why  not?" 
While  the  government  explicitly  forbids 
federal  employees  from  using  taxpayers' 
moLiey  to  engage  In  lobbying,  there  Is  no  spe- 
ciac  regulation  prohibiting  contractors  from 
charging;  lobbying  expenses  against  contracts. 
(There  are,  however,  specific  regulations  pro- 
hibiting contractors  from  charging  enter- 
tainment and  some  advertising  expenses.') 

However,  In  lieu  of  a  specific  lobbying  cost 
principle,  the  auditors  could  question  the 
costs  on  such  bases  as  "reasonableness"  or 
appropriateness  and  aggressively  did  so, 
touching  off  a  several-year  debate  In  the  de- 
fense community  about  the  validity  of  con- 
tractors charging  such  expenses  to  their 
overhead. 

In  response  to  these  audits,  the  Pentagon 
tightened  Its  conflict  of  Interest  standards 
and  most  ob.'-^rvers  agree  the  lavish  enter- 
tainment has  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  To 
address  the  lobbying  costs,  the  Pentagon 
spent  several  >ears  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
definition  of  lobbying  which  would  outlaw 
such  costs  being  charged  to  the  government. 
The  eHort  was  abandoned,  however.  In 
June  1980  because  officials  say  It  was  too  bard 
to  define  lobbying. 

The  audits,  which  give  an  exclusive.  Inside 
glimpse  of  the  kinds  of  costs  contractors  ex- 
pected the  government  to  bear,  also  give  an 
liidicatlon  of  the  magnitude  of  the  lobbying 
effort  being  made  In  the  Washington  offices, 
the  nerve  center  of  contractors'  selling  ef- 
forts. The  audits  also  reveal : 

Defense  contractors  are  spending  large 
sums  of  money  to  lobby  for  their  weapons 
and  are  reporting  only  a  fraction  of  these 
costs  under  the  loophole-ridden  1948  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  In  1974-75,  for 
example,  the  DCAA  questioned  more  than  12 
million  as  possible  lobbying  expenses. 

This  total  does  not  Include  those  amounts 
which  the  contractors  voluntarily  did  not 
charge  to  the  government,  so  the  actual 
amounts  spent  on  lobbying  are  not  known.  In 
those  same  years,  only  three  of  those  10  com- 
panies had  registered  lobbyists  and  they  re- 
ported spending  only  (89,251.20. 

The  auditors'  Inquiries  met  a  consistent 
pattern  of  stonewalling.  In  audit  after  audit, 
the  auditors  noted,  as  In  the  case  of  Martin 
Marietta,  "The  scope  of  our  review  was  severe- 
ly restricted.  .  .  .  This  prevented  the  full 
application  of  generally-accepted  auditing 
standards  and  tests  of  accounting  records 
which  would  ordinarily  be  done." 

In  the  audit  of  Hughes  Aircraft,  the  auditor 
wrote:  "The  contractor  Imposed  rigid  con- 
ditions under  which  we  were  allowed  to  In- 
terview Its  personnel.  It  required  the  cor- 
porate marketing  vice  president  to  be  present 
at  each  Interview  and  a  contractor  stenog- 
rapher to  record  the  entire  Interview.  The 

'  An  official  says  that  when  contractors 
were  questioned  about  expenses  they  charged 
which  were  clearly  related  to  entertainment, 
they  would  Just  say  they'd  made  a  "mistake." 
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contractor  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
on  details  or  activities  relating  to  unclaimed 
costs. 

"It  also  would  not  permit  questions  relat- 
ing to  an  apartment  which  the  contractor 
owns  and  maintains  in  the  Washington  area. 
We  advised  the  vice  president  that  the  cost 
of  this  apartment  had  been  claimed  by  the 
contractor  In  Its  1972,  1973.  and  1974  over- 
head claims. 

"Nevertheless,,  the  contractor  requested 
that  the  auditor  not  ask  any  further  ques- 
tions about  It  since  most  of  the  employees 
were  not  even  aware  of  Its  existence.  .  .  ." 
Moreover,  "the  lack  of  time  or  activity  rec- 
ords, denial  of  access  to  documentation,  and 
restrictions  Imposed  by  the  contractor  during 
our  review  prevented  us  from  reaching  an  un- 
qualified opinion  on  the  allowability  of  costs 
not  otherwise  s?e=lflcally  questioned." 

While  theoretically,  the  auditors  should 
have  access  to  all  necessary  records,  audit 
officials  say  the  contractors  vehemently  dis- 
pute what  records  are  really  "necessary.'  An 
Intransigent  contractor  can  keap  such  dis- 
putes In  the  courts  for  years. 

The  Interdependent  relationship  between 
defense  contractors.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  brings  contractors  "so  close  to 
government  that  they  not  only  carry  cut 
military  policy,  but  often  create  it."  says 
Gordon  Adams  of  the  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities  (a  public  Interest  group  based  In 
New  York  City)  who  Just  released  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  politics  of  defense  contract- 
ing. The  Iron  Triangle. 

This  "triangle'-"  Is  formed,  Adams  says,  "by 
the  powerful  flow  of  people  and  money"  mov- 
ing "between  the  defense  contractors;  the 
executive  branch  and  CongreKJ." 

Explains  Adams,  "Once  molded,  the 
triangle  sets  with  the  rigidity  of  Iron.  The 
three  participants  exert  strenuous  efforts  to 
keep  Isolated  and  protected  from  outside 
points  of  view.  In  time,  they  become  unvilt- 
tlng  victims  of  their  own  Isolation,  convinced 
that  they  are  acting  not  only  In  their  own 
but  In  the  public  Interest." 

Contributing  to  this  Is  a  practice  fre- 
quently called  the  "revolving  door." 

For  example.  Dale  Babione,  former  director 
of  contracts  and  system  acquisition  at  th; 
Department  of  Defense.  Joined  the  Boeing 
Company  as  the  director  of  government 
business  relations  In  1979  during  the  attempt 
to  define  a  lobbying  principle. 

The  flow  of  personnel  among  the  points  on 
the  triangle  "creates  a  community  of  shared 
assumptions  about  policy  Issues  and  develop- 
ments," Gordon   Adams  concludes. 

THE     WASHINGTON     OFFICES 

For  a  number  of  defense  contractors,  the 
U.S.  government  Is  one  of  their  largest 
cliente.  It's  the  Job  of  their  Washington 
offices  to  grease  the  connections  and  ease  the 
way  for  the  multlbllllon  dollar  sales. 

"Our  business  base  Is  sustained  in  Wash- 
ington," Richard  Cook,  a  deputy  assistant  for 
congressional  relations  to  Richard  Nixon  who 
now  heads  the  Washington  office  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  told  the  National  Jour- 
nal. (In  the  early  7Cs.  Lockheed,  the  Chrysler 
of  the  defense  industry,  got  a  federal  loan 
guarantee  to  keep  It  afloat.) 

To  sustain  the  business  base,  contractors 
"must  succeed  In  the  Influence  business."  says 
Adams. 

Contractors  do  not  consider  the  efforts  of 
most  of  those  In  their  Washington  offices 
"lobbying,"  although  most  would  probably 
agree  that  some  of  what  they  do  is  "lobby- 
ing." which  Is  perfectly  legal.  Some  of  the 
remaining  activities  they  consider  to  be  "leg- 
islative liaison"  which  means  providing  In- 
formation to  Congress  and  to  the  executive 
rather  than  exerting  pressure.  Most  appar- 
ently consider  both  of  these  activities  legiti- 


mate overhead  expenses  which  are  routinely 
parsed  onto  government  contracts. 

But  during  these  audits,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  They  felt  many  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  employees  were  engaged  in  "lob- 
bying" ("Influencing  legislation"),  activities 
they  felt  should  not  be  charged  against  gov- 
ernment contracts.  They  therefore  questioned 
whether  more  than  (2  million  chaiged 
against  goirerrmient  contracts  should  be  al- 
lowed, emphasizing  the  totals  could  be  much 
higher  but  the  contractors  refused  to  give 
them  the  documentation  they  needed  to 
make  the  determination. 

In  questioning  lobbylng-related  costs,  the 
auditors  usually  included  this  notation.  "We 
found  no  recognizable  benefit  to  government 
contracts  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  executive  agencies  make  deter- 
minations of  policy  and  program  needs,  and 
Justify  their  own  requirements  for  appro- 
prlatlonj. 

"Attempts  by  contractors  to  Influence  legis- 
lation favoring  procurement  of  their  products 
can  be  Inimical  to  DOD  policies  as  well  as 
requirement  determinations." 

One  company.  Martin  Marietta  (one  of  only 
two  contractors  who  would  answer  any  ques- 
tions for  this  story)  maintains  that  the  com- 
pany does  not  lobby  and  therefore  does  not 
have  any  lobbying  expenses. 

But  the  DCAA  did  not  concur:  It  ques- 
tioned a  total  of  approximately  (300.000  In 
lobbying  expenses  for  Martin  Marietta.  In- 
cluding salaries  of  several  staff  members.  For 
example,  the  DCAA  found  that  K.  K.  Blge- 
low.  the  director  of  Washington  Relations, 
maintains  contacts  with  government  person- 
nel to  solve  problems  and  makes  anpralnt- 
ments  for  comnany  officials  to  meet  with  gov- 
ernment renresentatlves. 

"Mr.  Bigelow  follows  Issues  In  Ccneress 
that  affect  the  company  In  the  areas  of  tax 
reform,  energy,  and  pollution  control.  He 
builds  rapport  with  congressmen  from  the  35 
states  in  wMch  Martin  has  dhnstons  and 
solicits  Martin  Marietta  employees  for  cam- 
paign contributions.  In  our  opinion,  these 
activities  are  concern=d  with  Influencing  leg- 
islation and  are  unallowable  .  .  ." 

Moreo-er.  "a  review  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  travel 
expen.se  re'^orts  Indicate  extensive  entsrtaln- 
ment  at  home,  the  Congressional  Co\intry 
Club,  Kennedy  Center,  and  numerous  Wash- 
ington restaurants.  In  most  cases  there  Is  no 
record  of  who  participated  In  this  entertain- 
ment. Ws  have  questioned  Mr.  Bigelow's 
salary,  his  secretary's  salary,  the  cost  of  the 
chauffeur's  support,  fringe  benefits,  travel 
and  re'ated  expenses." 

It  Is  clear  from  reading  the  audits  that  the 
DCAA  does  not  believe  the  taxpayers  should 
be  picking  up  lobbying  costs.  Fred  Newman, 
then  head  of  the  DCAA.  now  with  a  private 
firm,  says  he  does  not  think  such  costs  are 
legitimate  expenses:  the  current  head. 
Charles  Starrett,  agrees.  But  the  DCAA  has 
only  an  advisory  role;  the  contracting  officers 
make  the  final  decisions.  (A  contracting  offi- 
cer !s  the  person  at  the  Pentaeon  who  has 
overall  responsibility  for  an  Individual  con- 
tract. This  person  monitors  the  defense  con- 
tractor's performance  and  makes  final  deter- 
minations about  costs.) 

So  In  this  case,  what  the  DCAA  thinks  does 
not  count. 

No  one  has  come  right  out  and  said  It.  but 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  must 
have  really  put  the  Pentagon  brass  on  the 
spot  by  boldly  questioning  what  appeared 
to  the  auditors  to  be  lobbying  expenses. 

After  the  audits  were  completed,  the  Pen- 
tagon, apparently  displeased  with  the  first 
audits,  handed  the  DCAA  a  set  of  guidelines 
to  fellow  in  questioning  which  costs  were 
valid  and  told  thent  to  do  the  audits  over 
again. 

Not   surprisingly,   the   amounts   of   costs 


questioned  were  significantly  reduced.  (As 
part  of  the  documents  released  to  Common 
Cause,  the  Air  Force  sent  several  but  not  all 
final  audits  which  showed  significant  re- 
ductions in  "costs  questioned."  However,  an 
exact  analysis  is  not  possible  because  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  final  audits  are 
whlted  out.) 

In  fact,  It  seems  clear  from  a  memo, 
obtained  by  Common  Cause,  which  Charles 
Starrett.  then  deputy  director  of  the  DCAA 
(now  director)  wrote  to  the  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  (acquisition),  that 
the  Pentagon  knew  full  well  that  some  glar- 
ing costs  would  not  be  questioned  as  a  result 
of  their  "guidance." 

Starrett  used  examples  from  the  audits 
of  Rockwell's  Washington  office  as  well  as  an 
audit  of  Rockwell's  B-1  division  (which  was 
not  provided  to  CC). 

These  are  some  of  the  expenses  charged  by 
Rockwell  to  Its  overhead  account  which  Star- 
rett said  the  auditors  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  question  as  a  result  of  the  Pentagon's 
new  Instructions  about  which  costs  the  aud- 
itors could  question: 

(10,000  paid  a  subcontractor  for  a  study  on 
the  Impact  of  the  B-1  program  on  the  U.S. 
economy.  The  study  was  used  In  preparing 
white  p84>ers  designed  to  Influence  B-I  legis- 
lation. 

The  total  costs  of  a  military  relations  func- 
tion in  which  the  director  provided  material 
to  editors,  publishers  and  reporters  In  several 
states  to  elicit  articles  favorable  to  the  B-1 
and  made  presentations  to  government  and 
contractor  personnel  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  development  of  a  speakers'  bureau  on 
behalf  of  the  B-1. 

Several  films  prepared  to  develon  positive 
support  for  the  B-1  and  other  defense  pro- 
grams. 

TKYTHC    TO    DEFINE    "LOBBTIHO" 

While  the  contractors'  Washington  office 
audits  were  never  publicly  released.  Proxmlre 
and  his  staff  apparently  got  a  peek  and  he 
took  to  the  Senate  fioor  In  1977.  demanding 
that  lobbying  costs  not  be  charged  against 
government  contracts. 

Said  Proxmlre,  "The  current  practice  sets 
up  a  vicious  circle.  Contractors  get  generous 
allotments  from  the  government  to  produce 
weapons  systems.  But  rather  than  using  all 
of  it  for  production  of  these  weapons  systems, 
they  siphon  some  of  It  off  to  lobby  for  even 
mere  money  .  .  . 

"There  Is  enough  favoritism  and  behind- 
the-scenes  Infiuence  on  large  defense  con- 
tracts without  the  added  Insult  of  having  the 
taxpayer  pay  for  ths  bill." 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  pacify  Proxmlre, 
the  procurement  officials  asked  the  DAR 
(Defense  Acquisition  Regulations)  Council, 
which  writes  the  regulations  used  In  defense 
contracting,  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  lobby- 
ing cost  principle.  They  did  so,  defining  lob- 
bying this  way :  "Lobbying  is  defined  as  any 
activity  or  communication  which  Is  Intended 
or  designed  to  directly  infiuence  members, 
their  staffs  or  committee  staffs  of  any  federal, 
state,  local  or  foreign  government  legislative 
body  to  favor  or  oppose  pending,  proposed  or 
existing  legislation.  Lobbying  activity  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to  personal  discus- 
sions or  conferences,  advertisements,  tele- 
grams, telephone  communications,  letters 
and  the  like,  and  the  directly  associated  costs 
related  thereto." 

"Legislative  liaison"  activities  such  as  at- 
tendance at  committee  hearings  or  meetings 
with  congressional  representatives  at  theL' 
invitation  and  gathering  Information  regard- 
ing pending  legislation  were  not  Included  in 
the  definition. 

The  definition  was  circulated  for  comment 
throughout  the  Industry  and  other  govern- 
ment   agencies    (the   government   does   not 
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b»Te  ft  lobbying  principle  for  other  agencies' 
contractors  either  and  wa«  proposing  to  use 
the  one  the  DefenM  Department  wrote). 

An  Inch-thtck  stack  of  paperwork  was  gen- 
erated. Common  Cause  obtained  this  cor- 
respondence too,  under  a  Freedom  of  infor- 
mation Act  request.  Most  government  agen- 
cies which  responded  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported a  lobbying  cost  principle,  agreeing 
that  It  was  Inappropriate  for  the  government 
to  foot  such  costs.  Several  emphasized  that 
the  contractors  should  be  required  to  maln- 
Uln  the  documentation  to  prove  the  validity 
of  their  claims. 

A  number  of  Industry  representatives, 
however,  vehemently  opposed  the  principle. 
None  of  the  contractors  directly  Involved  In 
the  audits  responded  but  another  contractor, 
United  Technologies,  said  the  principle 
would,  ajnong  other  things,  impose  burden- 
some paperwork. 

The  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's section  of  Public  Contract  Law, 
contended  the  "lobbying  principle  would 
Inhibit  commercial  organizations  from  exer- 
cising their  First  Amendment  constitutional 
rights,"  an  argument  frequently  made  by  the 
defense  community. 

Counters  Proxmlre,  "They're  perfectly  free 
to  Epeak  all  they  want.  They  can  lobby  to 
their  heart's  content.  But  to  charge  the  cost 
of  all  that  to  the  taxpayer  is  really  adding 
insult  to  injury.  It's  a  real  loser  for  the 
taxpayer:  there's  uo  way  the  taxpayer  can 
win." 

But  after  Proxmlre's  spotlight  had  faded 
and  three  and  a  hsilf  years  had  passed.  Dale 
Church,  then  deputy  undersecretary  of  de- 
fense for  acquisition  policy,  made  the  deci- 
sion In  June  1980  to  reject  the  proposed 
lobbying  principle. 

John  Kendlg,  now  deputy  director  for  cost, 
pricing  and  finance  at  the  Pentagon,  says 
the  Pentagon  dropped  the  proposed  lobbying 
principle  because  "we  really  couldn't  get  a 
consensus  on  what  constituted  lobbying  .  .  . 
It's  very  difllcult.  What  i.-;  lobbying?  Is  a 
contractor  lobbying  if  he  goes  over  and  speaks 
to  a  congressman?  He  may  or  may  not  be." 

But  Proxmlre  scoffs  ac  that  explanation. 
"That's  absurd.  It's  easy  to  find  a  der.nltion 
for  lobbying.  It  would  be  hard  to  And  any 
definition  that's  acceptable  to  everyone.  Tou 
can't  find  a  definition  of  'cat'  that's  accept- 
able to  everyone." 

Kendlg,  who  had  a  say,  although  not  the 
final  say.  In  the  attempt  to  develop  a  lobby- 
ing cost  principle,  personally  thinks  lobbying 
should  be  considered  a  normal  business  ex- 
pense that  the  government  should  absorb, 
although  he  concedes  that  the  government 
ha-j  dsclarsd  other  "normal  bUTJnesj  ex- 
penses" such  as  entertainment  and  adver- 
tising unallowable. 

The  DAC  council  disagreed  with  Kendlg. 
According  to  a  memorandum  obtained  by 
Common  Cause,  the  council  concluded  that 
"most  defense  contract  dollars  are  on  con- 
tracts under  which  contractors  are  able  to 
recover  costs.  Expenditures  for  lobbying 
would  therefore  be  passed  through  to  the 
government. 

"By  contrast  firms  In  the  private  sector 
are  usually  opsrating  In  a  competitive  mar- 
ket. In  this  situation,  any  expenditure  for 
lobbying  would  reduce  profit.  We  believe  de- 
fense companies  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing." 

Gordon  Adams  says  even  If  lobbying  were 
a  routine  business  expense  refiected  in  the 
cost  of  products  such  as  shoes  or  cars,  lobby- 
ing expenses  spent  to  sell  weapons  should 
not  be  included  in  the  costs  of  those  weapons. 
"The  taxpayer,  who  is  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Is  not  really  in  a  posltlor.  to  vote  with  his 
wallet  the  way  h»  can  on  an  automobile.  It's 
very  hard  for  the  taxpayer  not  to  buy  and 
it's  very  hard  for  the  taxpayer  to  make  the 
argument  that  counters  the  impact  of  the 


lo'abylug  in  Washington  that  leads  to  the 
decision  to  buy  .  .  ." 

Fred  Newman,  the  former  head  of  the 
DCAA,  says  the  proposed  principle  was 
dropped  because  the  "procurement  people 
felt  the  keeping  of  records  was  too  onerous 
and  too  costly  for  the  contractor."  But  New- 
man says  If  the  contractors  think  such  a 
principle  would  ba  "too  administratively 
costly,  then  maybe  they  shouldn't  pass  on 
any  of  the  costs." 

Newmau  says  "undoubtedly"  there  was 
"considerable  pressure"  placed  on  Pentagon 
officials  by  the  contractors. 

Proxmlre  attributes  thu  failure  to  the  "re- 
volving door."  "The  difficulty  is  that  both 
the  Congress  and  especially  the  executive  are 
very,  very  heavily  lobbied.  There  are  people 
in  the  executive  who  are  sealing  with  the 
military  and  the  contractors  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  going  back  to  work  for  the  same 
contractors  they  dealt  with. 

"And  then  they  n:ay  come  down  ard  work 
in  the  Defense  Department  as  a  civilian  pro- 
curement official.  Therefore,  you  have  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  these  people  serve  their 
continuing  conflict  of  interest.  That's  why 
I  think  the  regulation  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated .  .  ." 

When  it  became  clear  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  not  going  to  establish  a  lobbying 
cost  principle,  Proxmlre  turned  to  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  [OFPPI  in 
the  White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  He  suggested  such  a  cost  principle 
be  Incorporated  Into  govemmentwlde  pro- 
curement regulations.  Again  a  stone  wall. 
Karen  Hastle  Williams,  administrator  of 
OPPP  under  Carter,  wrote  that  she  was  "in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's view  that  its  present  cost  principles 
and  audit  guidelines  are  adequate  to  pre- 
clude the  reimbursement  of  costs  specifically 
identifiable  with  lobbying  activities." 

But  some  DCAA  officials  say  that  without 
a  specific  principle,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
many  of  the  lobbying  costs  they  question 
vrill  be  upheld  in  negotiations  when  con- 
tractors and  Pentagon  contracting  officers 
discuss  the  bills. 

Williams  suggested  that  if  Proxmlre  want- 
ed a  principle  so  badly,  he  should  legislate 
one. 

"Why  doesn't  he  (Proxmlre)  pass  legisla- 
tion?" asks  Dale  Babione,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  contracts  and  systems  acquisition  at 
the  Department  of  Defense,  who  is  now  di- 
rector of  government  business  relations  for 
the  Boeing  Company.  Babione,  by  the  viray, 
was  involved  in  the  discussion  over  develop- 
ing a  lobbying  cost  principle. 

Concludes  Babione,  "Because  he  can't  get 
anyone  to  agree  with  him.  The  fact  that 
somebody  feels  strongly  about  something 
doesn't  make  It  so.  It  Just  means  he  feels 
strongly  about  it.  This  is  a  democratic  coun- 
try, and  If  everyone  feels  the  law  should  be 
changed,  then  why  don't  they  change  It?" 

THE  LOOPHOLE-nmOCN  LAW 

While  there  may  have  been  no  attempt  to 
pass  legislation  outlawing  lobbying  costs 
charged  to  government  contracts,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  1946  lobby  disclosure  law. 

Both  contractors  and  government  officials 
have  said  that  they  base  their  definition  of 
lobbying  on  the  1946  law  which  they  inter- 
pret as  saying  a  person  or  company  does  not 
ha'-e  to  register  unless  their  "principal  pur- 
pose" Is  to  lobby. 

Apparently  applying  that  rule  of  thumb  In 
1974-75,  only  three  of  the  companies  had 
any  registered  lobbyists  or  expenditures: 
Boeing  ($33,840.85),  Lockheed  ($53.76.^); 
Rockwell  ($1,745.25).  Yet  DCAA  auditors 
questioned  many  times  more  than  those 
amounts  as  probable  lobbying  costs.  (A  spot 
check  of  1980  disclosure  forms  by  these  com- 


panies show  no  significant  Improvement  in 
reporting.) 

During  the  Boeing  audit,  the  DCAA  ques- 
tioned the  salaries  and  benefits  of  five  cor- 
porate employees  whom  the  auditors  felt 
wero  invo-vt-d  in  lobbying.  In  fact,  the  audi- 
tors said  two  of  the  employees  told  them 
that  "100  percent  of  their  work  Is  spent  on 
lobbying,  either  talking  directly  to  congress- 
men or  iheir  staffs  or  obtaining  information 
to  support  company  positions." 

Boeing,  however,  vigorously  disagreed. 
Peter  Bush,  a  spokesman  for  Boeing,  says 
the  two  employees  say  they  couldn't  poissibly 
have  told  the  auditors  they  spent  most  of 
their  time  lobbying. 

As  evidence.  Bush  says,  the  lobbying  re- 
ports these  employees  filed  with  Congress 
under  the  1946  loboying  law  "show  only  5  to 
10  percent  of  their  time  "  was  spent  lobbying. 

"Look  at  their  lobbying  reports?"  says  Gor- 
don Adams  in  astonlsment.  "That's  an 
answer?  You've  got  to  be  kidding. 

■  Sure,  given  a  statute  that  Is  riddled  like 
Swiss  cheese,  it's  very  easy  for  someone  to 
waltz  down  there  and  say  that  they  spent 
five  percent  of  their  time  lobbying.  Who's 
going  to  follow  that  up?  Who  audits  that 
claim?  Nobody." 

The  defense  industry,  of  course,  is  not 
the  only  one  which  Interprets  the  lobby 
disclosure  law  narrowly.  Because  there  are 
numerous  loopholes,  and  no  enforcement  of 
the  law,  thousands  of  lobbyists  are  not  regis- 
tered and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  lobbying  are  not  reported. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  politics  of  defense 
contracting,  Adams  not  surprisingly  con- 
cludes that  one  of  the  steps  that  needs  to  be 
taken  to  "pry  open  the  Iron  triangle  of 
defense  policy  and  weap>ons  procurement"  Is 
reforming  the  loophole-ridden  lobby  disclo- 
sure act.  Common  Cause  has  worked  for 
years  for  a  more  comprehensive  law. 

Why  Is  a  stronger  law  needed?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  the  public  whether 
the  defense  or  any  other  Industry  spends 
$S  or  $5  million  lobbying?  After  all,  lobbying 
Is  perfectly  legal.  What  difference  does  It 
make  whether  an  Individual  spends  all  of  his 
time  or  part  of  his  time  lobbying? 

Says  Adams.  "I  think  the  most  convincing 
argument  for  revision  Is  that  the  public  has 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  activities  of 
s-ie-lTl  interests  In  Washington.  And  current 
disclosure  and  reporting  requirements  give 
them  no  way  to  even  begin  to  guess  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort.  The  closest  we  can 
get  are  those  DCAA  audits. 

"My  hunch  Is  that  corporations  and  trade 
associations  related  to  industry  have  mas- 
sive resources  that  they  can  bring  to  bear 
(on  the  political  process)  which  far  out- 
weigh those  of  smaller  special  Interests  or 
those  of  the  public  at  large  to  present  their 
cases.  oJitll  we  have  that  data,  what  do  we 
do?  Throw  up  our  hands  and  say  it  doesn't 
make  a  difference?  It  obviously  makes  a 
difference." 

Atrorr  follow  up 

Were  any  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
lobbying,  entertalnnient  and  other  costs 
questioned  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  [DCAA]  eventually  paid  by  the 
contractors? 

We  don't  know.  The  DCAA  acts  only  as 
a  financial  advisor  to  Defense  Department 
contracting  officers  who  sit  down  with  the 
contractors  to  determine  which  of  the  ques- 
tioned costs  will  be  allowed.  The  DCAA's 
audit  flndlnes  are  In  no  way  binding.  And, 
of  course,  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  contractors  and  the  contracting 
officers  are  not  made  public. 

Put  a  stu-iy  of  the  DCAA  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  fOAOl,  the  government's 
watc*-dog.  elves  a  clue  as  to  what  may  have 
happened.  The  OAO  pointed  out  that  the 
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contracting  officers  do  not  always  use  the 
findings  of  the  DCAA  and  that  disagreements 
between  DCAA  and  contracting  officers  are 
rarely  reported  to  higher  officials.  The  con- 
tracting officer  tias  the  final  say. 

tCoreover,  contracting  officers  rarely  report 
the  rules  of  their  negotiations  to  the  audi- 
ton.  OAO  found.  Elmer  Staats,  former  comp- 
troller general  of  the  U£.,  told  a  House  com- 
mittee hearing  that  "morale  is  low  at  DCAA. 
They  need  aasvu-ance  their  findings  will  have 
an  impact." 

The  fallvire  of  agendes  throughout  govern- 
ment to  follow  up  and  resolve  audit  findings 
Is.  in  the  words  of  one  OAO  official,  "a  na- 
tional scandal." 

After  much  pressure,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment came  up  with  a  process  for  tracking  the 
results  of  audits,  but  did  not  include  DCAA 
audit  findings  in  that  process.  After  pressure 
from  Bep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  came  up  with  a  pro- 
posed plan  to  follow  up  findings  at  DCAA. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  ftank  C.  Car- 
lucci  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  July 
that  the  Defense  Department  had  drafted  a 
process  for  monitoring  follow-up  action  on 
contract  audit  reports,  Including  a  provision 
for  resolving  significant  differences  between 
auditors  and  contracting  officers.  Carlucd 
said  a  final  directive  should  be  Issued  by  the 
end  of  Augxist. 

Critics  say  there  should  be  some  check  on 
the  enormous  power  of  the  contracting  offi- 
cers who  make  final  decisions,  because  some 
feel  contracting  officers  can  become  advocates 
of  the  weapons  they  are  responsible  for  and, 
therefore,  not  as  objective  as  they  might  be 
when  negotiating  contract  cost  differences. 

John  Kendlg,  deputy  director  for  cost, 
pricing  and  finance  at  the  Pentagon,  says 
such  a  generalization  Is  vtrong  and  makes 
him  "sick." 

Other  critics  feel  the  effectiveness  of  the 
DCAA  could  be  strengthened  if  the  DOD  had 
an  Inspector  General  (lO)  as  most  other 
agencies  do. 

DOD  was  left  out  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  because  of  their  strong  objections 
to  being  included.  One  Capitol  Hill  aide  says 
DOD  was  not  included  because  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  feared  DOD's  anticipated  heavy 
lobbying  against  tlie  act  would  have  killed 
the  entire  act. 

But  Rep.  Brooks  does  not  give  up  easily. 
His  bill  to  institute  an  lO  at  E>efense  (and 
four  other  agencies  not  covered  by  the  1978 
act)  has  passed  the  House  and  Is  pending  In 
the  Senate. 

The  Defense  Department  opposed  the 
House  bill  because,  DOD  General  Counsel 
William  H.  Taft  IV  testified,  an  autonomous 
Inspector  General  "is  completely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  hierarchical  commander/sub- 
ordinate relationship  that  Is  at  the  heart  of 
any  military  organization  and  embodied  in 
the  chain  of  command.  These  provis'ons  do 
not  encourage  the  individual  to  work  with 
the  secretary  on  his  tesun." 

Asked  how  strenuously  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  lobbied  against  the  House  bill, 
a  Capitol  Hill  aide  replied,  "They  have  been 
spending  only  sllRhtly  more  time  on  this 
than  they  are  on  the  Russians.  If  they  are  as 
aggressive  about  the  Russians  as  they  are 
about  this,  then  T  guess  we  can  sleer)  nlehts." 

In  Senate  hearln<^.  Taft  said  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  really  wants  an  Insoector 
General,  but  they  want  the  se'iretary  of  de- 
fense to  have  the  power  to  veto  "anv  re'^ew 
process  or  investigation  that  the  Insnector 
General  mav  initiate  which  could  leooardl^e 
national  security."  The  secretary  would  have 
to  report  the  reasons  for  any  veto  to  Con- 
fess. The  House  bill  does  not  provide  such 
"veto  power." 

The  Defense  Deoartment  also  ooooses  In- 
cluding the  DCAA  under  the  aeela  of  an  IG 
because,  Taft  says.  DCAA's  '•principal  mission 
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is  an  advisory  role  in  the  acquisition  process, 
not  oversight  of  DOD  operations." 

On  this  point  the  GAO  agrees  with  De- 
fense. But  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
includes  the  DCAA  within  the  purview  of 
the  IG  because  some  qxinsors  felt  it  would 
give  the  DCAA  more  clout. 

To  deflect  some  of  the  heavy  criticism 
about  the  potential  for  finding  waste  in  DOD, 
the  Defense  Department  recently  created  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  review  and  oversight.  This  office 
Is  supposed  to  advise  the  secretary  of  ways 
to  combat  waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  but  iinlike 
the  IG  proposed  by  the  House,  this  position 
is  not  independent  of  the  secretary. 

CC   WINS   DOCtTMXNTS  AFTEB  COUST  BATTLE 

The  audits  of  the  10  defense  contractors' 
Washington  offices  which  form  the  basis  of 
this  story,  were  obtained  by  Common  Cause 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA) .  After  the  Air  py>rce  refused  Common 
Cause's  1977  request  for  the  audits,  CC  went 
to  court.  The  audits  were  awarded  to  CC  in 
January  of  this  year. 

In  court,  the  Air  Force  maintained  that 
release  of  the  audits  wovild  cause  competi- 
tive injury  to  the  companies — In  other  words, 
rival  contractors  would  be  able  to  learn 
about  the  staffing  and  funding  of  the  com- 
panies' Washington  offices  and  somehow  use 
this  Information  to  their  own  advantage. 
But  testimony  revealed  most  of  the  com- 
panies already  knew  about  the  workings  of 
their  rivals'  Washington  offices. 

Another  claim  made  was  that  the  alleged 
"mislabeling"  of  certain  contractor  expenses 
as  lobbying  and  entertainment  costs  by  the 
Defense  Contract  Auditing  Agency  (DCAA) 
would  harm  the  companies  in  the  public's 
eye  and  would  thus  diminish  their  overall 
sales,  because  adverse  public  opinion  would 
cause  Congress  to  refuse  to  appropriate  funds 
for  defense  contracts  awarded  to  these  com- 
panies. 

To  support  their  claims,  the  Air  Force  sub- 
mitted affidavits  from  high-level  officials 
from  each  of  the  10  companies.  "Since  these 
officials  were  based  all  around  the  country, 
it  would  have  proven  difficult  and  very  costly 
for  our  staff  attorneys  to  cross  examine 
them,"  says  Ellen  Block,  Common  Cause 
associate  general  counsel. 

"Instead,"  says  Block,  "we  drew  upon  the 
services  of  volunteer  lawyers  in  California, 
St  Louis,  Seattle  and  Minneapolis  to  take 
the  depositions  of  the  companies'  witnesses. 
These  depositions  were  key  to  winning  the 
case  because  the  testimony  brought  out  on 
cross  examination  clearly  contradicted  the 
claims  made  by  the  Air  Force." 

In  making  the  case,  the  Air  Force  relied 
on  a  provision  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  which  allows  the  government  to 
wlth^old  business  data  only  if  its  release 
would  be  likely  to  cause  substantial  com- 
petitive injury  to  the  business  which  sup- 
plied the  data. 

Dtiring  recent  hearings  on  a  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  FOIA,  this  section  was  attacked 
by  the  business  community.  Opponents  want 
to  revise  the  law  to  prohibit  the  government 
from  releasing  any  document  that  a  com- 
pany would  not  be  willing  to  release. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  clerk 
will  ctdl  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 


S.  1604 — COST  OVERRUN  REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN  NONDEPEN8E  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  stop  cost  overruns 
on  Government  projects.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  each  project  that  incurs  a 
cost  overrim  of  25  percent  automatically 
would  be  cut  off  from  further  funding 
unless  and  until  Congress  held  hearings 
and  passed  a  special  bill  allowing  it  to  go 
ahead. 

Getting  a  handle  on  Government  cost 
overrun  is  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  in 
Washington.  There  are  many  pro  ecci  u. 
trouble.  Each  has  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic special  interest  support. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  854  non- 
DOD  projects  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  either  in  development  or 
under  construction.  These  prOjCcts  were 
expected  to  cost  $133.4  billion  when  first 
estimated  to  Congress.  After  initial  re- 
figuring,  the  new  baseline  costs  rose  to 
$165  billion.  At  the  present  time  the 
costs  are  estimated  at  $340.5  billion,  an 
increase  overall  of  $175.5  billion  or  108 
percent  over  the  baseline  estimate. 

Seventy-seven  programs  have  a  cost 
overrun  of  100  percent  or  larger.  Only 
54  percent  of  this  can  be  attributable  to 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that.  Only 
about  half  of  this  can  be  attributable  to 
inflation. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  the  greatest  number  of  projects  with 
overruns  at  300,  while  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  ranks  highest  on  the 
cost  scale  with  a  $100  billion  overrun  on 
the  Federal  highway  program. 

My  bill  would  force  the  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  awesome  epidemic 
of  oven-uns.  It  would  do  so  by  automat- 
ically stoi^ing  the  expenditures  on  any 
project  that  experiences  a  cost  growth, 
exclusive  of  inflation,  of  25  percent  or 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  talking  about  con- 
stant dollars,  a  genuine  cost  overrun,  not 
a  cost  overrun  caused,  of  course,  by  the 
increased  cost  of  inflation  which  nobody 
can  prevent  or  predict.  This  would  have 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  inflation  cost,  25 
percent  or  more. 

The  Comptroller  General  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  accumulating  the  statis- 
tics, as  he  does  now  on  each  project,  and 
for  spot  checking  them  for  accuracy. 
When  any  project  runs  over  the  25  per- 
cent limit  the  Comptroller  General  would 
be  empowered  to  notify  Congress  and 
the  agency  responsible.  From  that  point 
on,  no  further  funds  could  be  spent  un- 
less the  Congress  passed  a  special  law 
allowing  It  to  go  forward. 

Th's  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  pressure  on  the  Government  agen- 
cies responsible  for  the  ovemins  as  well 
as  on  the  Congress  which  so  often  does 
not  do  a  good  job  of  oversight.  Since  a 
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provision  dealing  with  cost  overruns  In 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  made 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill,  my  bill  deals  only 
with  nondefense  programs. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  any  bill 
will  absolutely  stop  cost  overruns.  There 
are  loopholes  in  any  legislation.  But  this 
proposal  is  simple  in  design  and  drastic 
in  Its  required  action.  Its  purpose  is  to 
restore  discipline  to  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.   1604 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That    as 
used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "tna|or  civil  acquisition" 
means  any  construction,  acquisition,  or  pro- 
curement financed  in  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds  (not  Including  any  funds  al- 
located to  a  State  under  a  revenue  sharing 
program),  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  In- 
cluding research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  costs.  In  terms  of  Federal  funds, 
exceeds  $200,000,000.  or  any  such  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  procurement  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  research,  development, 
testing  and  evaluation  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  In  excess  of  $50,000,000. 

(2)  The  term  "baseline  cost"  means  a 
planning  or  development  cost  as  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
be  responsible  for  determining  the  cost 
growth  statistics  on  all  major  civil  acquisi- 
tions. Such  statistics  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  data  furnished  to  him  by  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  on  the  basis  of  Independent 
audits  and  reviews  conducted  by  him  under 
authority  of  law.  All  departmenU  and  agen- 
cies of  the  government  are  hereby  required 
to  furnish  the  Comptroller  General  with  any 
data  or  Information  he  might  determine  to 
be  required  for  compiling  cost  growth  sta- 
tistics. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termines In  the  case  of  any  major  clvU  ac- 
quisition that  the  actual  cost  or  estimated 
projected  cost  of  such  acquisition  has  result- 
ed or  will  result  In  a  cost  growth  of  25  per- 
cent or  more  compared  to  an  establls'^ed 
baseline  cost  he  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Congress  and  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  of  his  finding.  In  deter- 
mining the  cost  growth  with  respect  to  any 
major  civil  acquisition  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  exclude  any  amount  from  such  cost 
growth  attributable  to  Inflation. 

(c)  After  the  date  on  which  the  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  receives  a  notice  from 
the  Comptroller  General  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  relating  to  any  major  civil  ac- 
quisition, no  additional  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  with  respect  to  such 
acquisition  unless  authorizing  legislation  as 
described  in  subsection  (d)  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress  after  date  of  such  notice. 

(d)  Legislation  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)  means  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  which  ( 1 ) 
pertains  only  to  the  continuation  of  the  au- 
thority to  obligate  and  expend  funds  for  a 
major  civil  acquisition  with  respect  to  which 
the  authority  to  obligate  and  expend  funds 
has  been  terminated  as  the  result  of  a  notice 
Issued  by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
subsection  (b),  and  (2)  continues  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  one  year  from  the  date 


of  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution 
the  authority  to  obligate  and  expand  funds 
for  such  acquisition. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  major  civil  acquisition  for 
which  funds  have  been  appropriated  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SHAKY  RECOVERY  FOR  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
William  Branigln  on  Cambodia  which 
began  Sunday,  August  9,  1981,  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  focus  of  Mr.  Bran- 
igin's  series  is  what  he  calls  Cambodia's 
"fragile  convalescence  from  years  of  war 
and  destruction." 

After  reading  the  first  article  entitled 
"Nation  Ravished  by  War  Struggles  as 
Client  State."  I  would  like  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  you.  Perhaps  with  greater 
magnitude  than  any  other  country  in 
this  decade,  Cambodia  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
people. 

Prom  1971  to  1975,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
conducted  merciless  campaigns  of  forced 
relocation  and  mass  murder.  As  William 
Branigin  describes  in  his  article,  the 
Cambodians  under  a  Vietnamese-in- 
stalled government,  are  struggling  to  re- 
build their  lives  and  their  economy. 

Whether  or  not  the  brutal  killings 
under  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime  in  Cam- 
bodia constituted  genocide,  the  loss  of 
human  lives  is  real  enough.  The  i>ain  and 
devastation,  the  hunger,  and  the  prob- 
lems which  accompany  the  atrocities 
committed  in  Cambodia  persist  long  after 
the  fall  of  Pol  Pot's  brutal  Khmer  Rouge 
rule. 

Mr.  Branigln 's  article  reminds  us  of 
the  serious  never-ending  ramifications  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  rule.  Some  Cambo- 
dians, including  high-ranking  officials 
and  educated  residents,  are  fleeing  the 
country.  They  want  to  leave  because  they 
fear  a  Khmer  Rouge  return,  yearn  for  a 
better  life,  or  lack  confidence  in  the 
newly  established  government.  Mr. 
Branigin  points  out  that  even  now  the 
Khmer  Rouge  is  leading  a  guerrilla  war 
aga  nst  the  government. 

According  to  Mr.  Branigin,  the  gov- 
ernment still  holds  between  3,000  to  10,- 
000  ix)litjcal  prisoners  in  prisons  which 
they  refuse  to  let  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  inspect.  Cambo- 
dians must  attend  what  are  called  the 
government's  "political  education 
courses."  Flagrant  violations  of  human 
rights  occur  everywhere. 

Reminders  of  Cambodia  renew  the 
urgency  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 
After  seeing  the  horrendous  personal  loss 
and  destruction,  the  consequences  of 
which  can  never  be  erased,  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  speak  out  against  such 
heinous  crimes  as  those  which  were  com- 
mitted in  Cambodia. 

What  we,  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, can  do  is  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty  without  any  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  BOSCHWITZ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  order  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  the  10:30  dead- 
line on  the  military  pay  bill  to  be 
extended? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  time  goes  be- 
yond the  10:30  deadline,  Mr.  President— 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  majority 
leader — we  are  prepared  to  hold  up  the 
bill  for  such  time  as  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  ON 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  now  been  21  months  since  the  So- 
viets invaded  Afghanistan.  Yet,  today, 
they  are  further  away  from  victory  than 
when  the  invasion  was  first  launched.  At 
least,  that  appears  to  be  the  case.  As  I 
stated  in  a  speech  before  this  body  in 
July,  the  tenacity  of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  deserves  the  admiration  of  all 
the  world's  people.  Some  85,000  Soviet 
troops  and  the  most  modem  equipment 
in  the  Russian  army  and  air  for-v;  can- 
not subdue  this  fiercely  proud  people. 

Apparently,  Soviet  military  planners 
arc  coming  to  tlie  same  conclusion.  Last 
month,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  consti- 
tution carried  a  story  from  the  London 
Dailv  Telegram  entitled :  'Soviets  Frank- 
ly Admit  Afghans  Tough." 

As  a  result,  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chinery is  now  preparing  the  Russian 
people  for  a  long  stay  in  Afghanistan. 
The  propaganda  twists  in  justifying  the 
continued  occupation  of  Afghanistan, 
however,  must  even  stretch  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  average  Russian  citizen. 

As  the  article  pointed  out : 

Recent  reports  ( in  the  Soviet  press)  seem 
designed  to  underline  the  continuing  need 
for  Sovlst  military  Involvement  and  also  to 
reassure  people  worried  about  their  sons  or 
relatives  serving  In  Afghanistan. 

Even  the  Soviet  military  paper.  Red 
Star,  has  given  up  contending  that  Af- 
ghanistan Is  returning  to  normal.  How- 
ever, the  Red  Star  characterizes  the 
Afghan  freedom  lighters  as  bandits  who 
continue  to  make  furious  attacks  on  vil- 
lages, often  killing  villagers  and  local 
officials. 
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Unfortunately,  the  only  bandits  in 
Afghanistan  are  Soviet  troops  whose  in- 
discriminate use  of  helicopter  gunships 
and  massive  artillery  barrages  has  taken 
an  immense  toll  in  civilian  casualties. 

The  outrageous  nature  of  official  So- 
viet propaganda  can  be  found  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  Tass  report  on  the  fighting 
in  Afghanistan. 

As  the  article  stated : 

A  recent  Tass  report  described  an  attack 
by  700  guerrillas  on  a  government  outpost 
held  by  only  43  Afghan  frontier  guards.  The 
aghtlng  lasted  for  four  days  until  the  reliels 
(led  Into  Pakistan,  Tass  said,  leaving  behind 
quantities  of  American,  Chinese  and  British 
weapons. 

Reports  coming  out  of  Afghanistan 
prove  the  contrary.  The  bulk  of  the  arms 
being  used  by  the  rebels  in  Afghanistan 
have  been  those  captured  either  from 
the  Soviets  or  fleeing  Afghan  army  units. 

In  sum,  for  all  the  Soviet  propaganda 
being  used  to  prepare  the  Russian  peo- 
ple for  a  long  stay  in  Afghanistan,  the 
Red  Army  still  faces  a  massive  insurrec- 
tion in  that  small,  Moslem  coimtry 
which  will  never  be  subdued.  While  at- 
tempting to  fool  the  Russian  people,  So- 
viet leaders  and  military  planners  are 
only  fooling  themselves  if  they  believe  in 
the  propaganda  they  are  feeding  their 
own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 

Aug.  16,  19811 
Soviets  Frankly   Admit  Afghans  Touch — 

Home   FKont   Apparently   Being    Readied 

For  Long  Stat  For  Army 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  press  is  being  un- 
usually frank  about  the  level  of  activity  and 
millUry  strength  of  guerrillas  fighting  Soviet 
troops  In  Afghanistan. 

Moscow  may  Intend  to  make  Soviets  real- 
ize that  the  Soviet  army,  which  entered 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979,  will  be  en- 
gaged there  for  some  time  to  come. 

Recent  reports  seem  designed  to  underline 
the  continuing  need  for  Soviet  military  in- 
volvement and  also  to  reassure  people  wor- 
ried about  their  sons  or  relatives  serving  In 
Afghanistan. 

Red  Star,  the  Soviet  army  paper,  has  given 
up  contending  that  Afghanistan  is  "return- 
ing to  normal"  after  the  Soviet  intervention 
20  months  ago.  Friday's  issue  described  In 
some  detail  the  threatening  level  of  rebel 
operations. 

"Bandits."  as  the  paper  calls  the  guerrillas, 
were  making  "furious"  attacks  on  villages, 
often  killing  villagers  and  local  officials. 

One  unit  of  Afghan  government  troops  had 
recently  had  to  carry  out  more  than  100 
antl-guerrllla  operations  near  the  Pakistan 
border,  the  paper  said.  Afghanistan  could  al- 
ways rely  on  "the  selfless  assistance"  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  guerrillas  were  doomed 
to  defeat. 

A  recent  Tass  report  described  an  attack 
by  700  guerrillas  on  a  government  outpost 
held  by  only  43  Afghan  frontier  guards.  The 
fighting  lasted  for  four  days  until  the  rebels 
fled  into  Pakistan,  Tass  said,  leaving  behind 
quantities  of  American,  Chinese  and  British 
weapons. 

While  Soviet  casualties  are  hardly  ever 
mentioned,  some  of  the  latest  reoorts  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  is,  after  all,  hav- 
ing to  take  domestic  opinion  into  account 


when  considering  Its  future  role  In  Afghan- 
istan. 

Komsomolskaya  Pravda.  the  paper  for 
young  Russians,  carried  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  a  Soviet  soldier  serving  in  Afghan- 
istan who  wrote,  "I  am  very  worried  about 
him.  In  his  letters  there  is  not  one  word 
about  his  duties.  He  only  writes  that  every- 
thing Is  fine.  But  I  can  get  no  rest." 

The  paper's  Kabul  correspondent  reported 
that  she  could  be  proud  of  her  son,  a  recruit 
with  only  six  months'  military  ext>erience. 

"I  understand  your  concern,"  the  reporter 
wrote,  "but  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that 
Sasha,  having  put  on  the  uniform  of  a  Soviet 
soldier,  defends  the  most  precious  Ideals  both 
for  himself  and  for  us — ^world  peace  and 
happiness  and  the  peace  of  our  motherland." 
The  Kabul  correspondent  acknowledged  that 
"It  is  difficult  to  serve  in  Afghanistan"  and 
concluded  that  It  was  only  "our  Soviet  way 
of  life"  which  "helps  our  IB-year-old  boys  to 
endure  difficult  burdens." 

Their  spirit  was  also  sustained  "by  the 
understanding  that  their  help  Is  very  much 
needed  in  Afghanistan." 

"Soldiers  mature  very  quickly  In  Afghan- 
istan" the  correspondent  added.  "The  severe 
everyday  life  of  a  soldier  demands  that  the 
young  lads  be  responsible,  well-composed  and 
able  to  make  quick  decisions  on  which  the 
lives  of  many  other  people  may  depend." 

The  correspondent  described  the  heroism 
of  a  young  Soviet  tank  driver  escorting  a 
convoy  of  Soviet  trucks  carrying  bread.  His 
tank  fell  Into  a  lO-foot  trap  dug  by  rebels 
but  the  driver  and  his  crew  remained  In  the 
hole  until  the  convoy  had  driven  over  them 
to  safety. 

A  U.S.  State  Department  assessment  issued 
last  week  said  Soviet  and  Afghan  government 
forces  Ee3med  to  be  losing  ground  to  the  re- 
bels, who  were  "maintaining  impressive 
momentum."  But  the  State  Department  saw 
no  sign  that  Moscow  was  ready  to  abandon 
its  stand  in  Afghanistan. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  that  following  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Bradley 
may  utilize  up  to  5  minutes  or  more  of 
my  time  if  he  needs  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


THE  AGRICULTURE  BILL 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  we 
appear  to  be  getting  near  consideration 
of  a  bill  which  will  affect  the  agriculture 
scene  for  4  years,  the  1981  agriculture 
bill. 

In  the  Agriculture  Committee,  we  held 
24  or  25  sessions,  of  an  average  length 
of  4  hours  each.  Finally,  together  with 
the  administration,  we  came  up  with  an 
agricultural  bill  that  was  not  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  any  of  us;  but,  on  the 
whole,  one  we  thought  was  fair.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  agri- 
culture community — not  without  some 
trepidation,  not  without  some  reserva- 


tion—but nevertheless  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Now  the  administration  comes  to  us 
and  announces  that,  within  a  very  few 
days,  when  the  agriculture  bill  comes  to 
the  floor,  we  should  work  out  our  differ- 
ences and  proceed.  What  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  is  markely  different 
than  what  was  pcussed  in  committee. 
What  they  propose  in  no  way  conforms 
to  the  reconciliation  instructions  that 
were  issued  earlier  in  the  year. 

Worst  of  all,  Mr.  President,  even 
though  we  worked  out  a  bill,  went  home 
with  that  bill,  talked  to  our  constituents 
about  the  bill,  and  had  our  constituents 
participate  in  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
changes  simply  cannot  occur  with  only 
3  or  4  days'  notice. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  now 
wishes  to  change  the  rules,  to  change 
entirely  the  agriculture  bill  that  we  will 
have  before  us.  It  is  very  unclear  in  my 
mind  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  that 
type  of  practice. 

This  administration  and  the  last  ad- 
ministration, through  its  use  and  con- 
tinuation of  embargoes,  have  upset  the 
markets  in  this  country  drastically,  That, 
combined  with  the  loss  of  crops,  is  really 
the  cause  of  a  disastrous  agricultural 
crisis. 

I  feel  this  particularly  in  my  State  of 
Minnesota.  Our  prices  are  perhaps 
among  the  lower  ones  in  this  country, 
because  transportation  costs  are  so  high 
in  bringing  products  to  market. 

We  simply  cannot  exist  with  com  at 
$2.31  or  $2.40,  wheat  somewhere  between 
$3.50  and  $3.60.  The  Government  will 
have  very  large  deficiency  payments, 
particularly  on  wheat. 

We  cannot  live  with  the  dairy  supports 
the  administration  now  wishes  to  offer 
us. 

During  our  consideration  of  the  agri- 
culture bill,  we  were  told  we  had  to  con- 
form to  a  budget  reconciliaticm  instruc- 
tion of  $2,135  billion.  That  was  the  total 
amount  of  money.  Through  a  great  deal 
of  deliberation,  we  worked  out  to  vir- 
tually that  amount,  within  a  few  milU<m 
dollars.  Now  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reestimates  what  we  did.  It  is  no 
longer  $2.2  billion.  It  is  now  $4.2  billion, 
and  what  the  administration  suggests  is 
going  to  cost  $3.9  billion. 

What  has  happened  to  the  reconcilia- 
tions instructions?  Did  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  also  serve,  just  go 
through  an  excise  during  the  spring  of 
this  year? 

Are  the  people  on  Wall  Street,  who 
have  some  qualms  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  this  body,  correct  when  they  say 
that  we  are  not  serious,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  abide  by  the  budget  targets,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  abide  by  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions?  I  think  they  may 
be  right,  because  what  I  see  in  the  agri- 
culture bill  is  that  we  are  going  to  be 
spending  not  $2.23  billion  but  $39  bil- 
lion. Not  only  that,  but  also,  the  figures 
that  the  adm'nistration  gives  us  change 
with  remarkable  rapidity. 

Last  Friday,  the  dairy  aspect  of  the  bill 
was  estimated  at  $997  million.  That  is 
the  adm'nistration  plan.  The  Senate  bill, 
S.  884,  was  thought  to  be  $1,167  billion. 
This  week,   there  are  different  figures 
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again,  the  administration's  plan  being 
approximately  $1,058  billion  and  the 
Senate's  plan  $1,228  billion.  All  the 
figures  have  changed.  They  have 
changed  with  great  rapidity. 

The  Secretary  wants  discretion  to 
establish  a  70 -percent  parity  base  and 
then  not  give  increases  as  inflation 
works  its  will  upon  the  farm  community 
of  this  Nation.  I  simply  cannot  agree  to 
that.  I  simply  will  not  agree  to  that. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  o;  the  en- 
tire situation  is  that  I  thought  we  had 
worked  out  an  arrangement,  a  deal — call 
it  what  you  will— that  we  had  worked 
out,  between  myself  and  a  high  member 
of  the  administration,  an  arrangement 
on  which  way  dairy  was  go*ng  to  go. 

The  same  member  of  the  administra- 
tion now  tells  me  that  we  did  not  work 
out  a  deal  at  all.  There  I  was  in  my  of&ce, 
sitting  and  listening  and  talking  and 
agreeing,  and  he  agreed  with  me.  Now  he 
says  he  did  not  agree  at  all.  Well,  in  that 
case,  I  am  going  to  take  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  not  take  the  interests  of 
the  administration. 

I  was  a  businessman  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  by  us.  a  deal  is  a  deal. 
In  the  Halls  of  the  Senate  and  Congress. 
very  often  businessmen  are  excoriated; 
very  often  businessmen  are  thouglit  to 
operate  on  principles  that  are  not  very 
nice. 

I  have  made  many  deals  in  my  life, 
and  we  stuck  by  them,  as  we  do  in  busi- 
ness, as  the  Presiding  OCBcer  (Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi)  knows  from  his  background. 
Some  deals  do  not  work  out  very  well, 
and  you  have  to  make  adjustments,  and 
sometimes  you  have  to  renegotiate  them. 
But,  by  and  large,  a  deal  is  a  deal,  and 
with  me  that  is  the  way  it  operates.  If 
this  administration  is  not  going  to  op- 
erate in  this  way.  then  they  will  not  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  they  have  tried  to  pass  this 
agriculture  bill. 

Mr.  President,  70  percent  of  parity  is 
a  figure  that  has  never  existed  in  this 
country.  Since  the  parity  system  has  be- 
gim,  70  percent  of  parity  is  a  figure  we 
have  never  had  to  revert  to  in  order  to 
get  a  balance  between  production  and 
consumption. 

Production  this  year  is  going  to  be 
about  132  billion  or  133  biUion  pounds, 
on  a  fluid  basis,  in  the  milk  industry.  Last 
year,  it  was  127  billion  pounds.  That  is 
indeed  a  raise.  I  fully  understand  that  in 
a  commodity  such  as  milk  or  any  other 
commodity. 

My  business  career  had  to  do  with 
commodities;  and  when  production  goes 
up  approximately  4  or  5  percent  and  con- 
sumption does  not  go  up,  there  is  great 
pressure  on  the  prices. 

But  nevertheless  it  should  be  a  man- 
ageable situation. 

For  the  last  10  years  parity  has  not 
gone  below  78  percent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1974  the  average  percentage  of 
parity  for  that  year  was  78  percent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

T  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  3  or  4  min- 
utes? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  wUl 
take  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  side  of  the 
minority?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  4  additional  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  from  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Four  minutes  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  4 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  in  any  case  commodities 
indeed  do  move  around  in  price  a  great 
deal  when  production  goes  up. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  we  have  not  only  in  dairy  but 
in  the  other  commodities  is  a  low  price 
of  the  commodity,  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  feed  a  milk  cow  than 
it  is  to  sell  com  on  the  marketplace,  and 
as  a  result  we  are  getting  more  pro- 
duction. 

But  this  administration,  as  the  ad- 
ministration before  it.  bears  some  blame 
for  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  that,  of  coiu"se,  is  because  of 
the  embargo.  This  administration  will 
not  make  clear  to  us  what  its  position  is 
going  to  be  on  the  embargo  provisions  of 
S.  884.  whether  or  not  it  will  support  the 
embargo  provisions  of  S.  884.  If  it  will 
not,  the  administration  certainly  will 
run  into  trouble  from  this  Senator  and 
from  a  nimiber  of  other  Senators  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  take  a 
customer  as  large  as  the  Russians  were 
out  of  the  marketplace  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  we  have  additional  con- 
tinuing high  production,  there  is  no 
question  that  commodities  are  going  to 
vacillate  in  price. 

My  experience  is  that  when  production 
goes  down  2  percent,  the  price  will  prob- 
ably go  up  12,  14,  18  percent,  and  vice 
versa.  When  there  is  overproduction  by 
a  few  percentage  points  it  has  a  cor- 
respondingly far  greater  impact  on  the 
price.  So  that  2.  3,  or  4  percent  over- 
production, at  least  in  the  commodities 
that  I  have  been  familiar  with  in  my 
life,  can  reduce  those  prices  by  20 
percent. 

I  spoke  to  this  administration  before 
the  embargo  was  lifted,  that  before  it 
takes  away  all  its  leverage  it  should  begin 
negotiations  with  the  Russians.  I  am  a 
businessman,  as  I  mentioned.  If  someone 
comes  to  me  and  says,  "You  cannot  buy 
my  product,  I  am  going  to  embargo  it 
to  you,"  and  then  a  year  and  a  half  later 
comes  to  me  and  says,  "Well,  the  em- 
bargo is  off,"  I  know  exactly  what  my  re- 
action would  be.  and  I  know  exactly  why 
we  are  having  difficulty  in  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  Russians  and  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  exercise  what  lever- 
age the  embargo  gave  us  but  just  lifted 
it  unilaterally  without  making  a  new  deal 
with  the  Russians  is  in  my  judgment  not 
exactly  the  way,  as  I  say,  a  businessman 
ATOuId  have  gone  about  it. 

Mr.   President,   the   farmers    of   this 


country  are  having  a  difficult  time  in- 
deed. People  think  that  there  are  give- 
away programs  for  the  farmers.  There 
are  not  giveaway  programs  for  the 
farmers. 

We  are  going  to  fight  this  farm  bill  if 
we  have  to  in  order  to  see  that  the  farms 
of  this  country  survive. 

I  see  in  the  chamber  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  who  I  know  is  so  interested 
in  soil  conservation.  As  long  as  we  have 
prices  Ihat  are  so  low  and  as  long  as  the 
farmers  have  to  plant  fence  row  to  fence 
row  there  will  not  be  such  a  thing  as 
conservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  what  I  see  coming 
down  from  the  administration,  and  I 
wish  to  tell,  in  this  public  way,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  that  I  intend 
to  vigorously  oppose  their  positions  as 
they  develop  them,  if  they  develop  them 
in  the  manner  I  have  seen. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BRADLEY 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  in  par- 
ticular to  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators an  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  since  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  mentioned  in  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOP,  UPiET  BT  High  Interest  Pees,  Retttrns 
TO  Congress  With  Talk  or  CaEorr  Con- 
trols 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt  and  Dennis  Parney) 
Washin  3TON.— Congressional  Republicans, 
who  went  home  only  a  month  ago  euphoric 
over  President  Reagan's  budget  and  tax 
victories,  returned  hero  In  a  state  of  politi- 
cal panic  over  high  Interest  rates,  with  some 
e.en  suggesting  such  radical  solutlona  as 
controls. 

On  Wall  Street,  bond  prices  surged  on  talk 
of  credit  controls. 

"I  have  not  witnessed  the  sort  of  anger 
and  indignation  I'm  seeing  today  In  a  long 
time,"  Senate  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker 
said  In  an  Interview.  "On  the  floor,  people 
arc  talking  about  credit  controls,  reorganiz- 
ing the  Pederal  Reserve,  a  windfall 
profits  tax  on  interest  income,  and  wai;e  and 
price  controls."  noted  the  Tennessee  Repub- 
lican, adding  with  some  astonishment: 
"Some  of  this  Is  coming  from  Republicans  " 

S'-iimr'y.  wruse  Republican  Leader  Rob- 
ert Michel  of  Illinois  suggested  a  Jittery  Con- 
gress mifht  resort  to  credit  controls  or 
tougher  regulations  of  financial  Institutions 
or  might  attack  t^e  Pederal  Reserve  System 
unless  "something  gives"  In  the  next  90 
days.  "We  cant  live  with  a  20  percent  prime 
rpte,"  Rep.  Mlchell  said.  "I'm  a  political  ani- 
mal. And  for  our  political  fortunes,  there's 
got  to  be  some  movement." 

It  still  seems  unlikely  there's  any  serious 
prospect  of  such  drastic  legislative  actions, 
although  analysts  attributed  yesterday's 
bond  market  rally  ta  the  speculation  of  pos- 


sible credit  controls.  Sen.  Baker  and  Rep. 
Michel,  for  example,  oppose  all  suggestions 
of  any  controls. 

But  this  political  climate  Is  apt  to  make 
It  much  tougher  to  enact  a  further  round  of 
spending  cuts  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion feels  Is  necessary  to  calm  the  money 
markets.  "This  makes  it  very  difflcult  to  get 
a  second  round  of  budget  cuts."  acknowl- 
edged Sen.  Baker.  "Already  Senators  are 
saying  to  me.  'What  the  bell  difference  does 
It  make.  If  we  cut  another  $10  billion  to  $15 
billion,  they  (the  financial  community)  will 
Just  come  back  and  ask  for  another  $15  bil- 
lion cut.'  " 

The  moat  likely  vehicle  for  seeking  fur- 
ther spending  reductions  for  fiscal  1082 — 
only  a  month  after  Congress  approved  a  $35 
billion  cutback  in  that  budget — will  be  to 
give  President  Reagan  unprecedented  au- 
thority to  impound,  or  withhold,  congres- 
slonally  appropriated  funds.  Sen.  Baker  said 
be  Is  still  attracted  to  that  Idea  and  believes 
that  safeguards,  Including  prescriptions  on 
what  can  be  Impounded  and  allowln;;  Con- 
gress to  veto  such  actions,  could  be  In- 
cluded. 

Sen.  Baker  said  that  If  he  moves  on  this 
proposal  It  probably  would  be  attached  to 
the  legislation  to  Increase  the  debt  celling, 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  And  yesterday  President  Reagan 
termed  the  Impoundment  proposal  a  "very 
Interesting"  Idea  that  would  be  "very  help- 
ful" In  curbing  spending. 

But  an  Important  part  of  the  1974  legisla- 
tion creating  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess was  to  explicitly  outlaw  White  House 
Impounding  of  funds.  Democratic  leaders, 
including  Hous*  Speaker  Thomas  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts  and  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  underscored 
that  point  yesterday.  "This  proposal  sounds 
to  me  like  a  bailout  for  Republicans  so  they 
won't  have  to  vote  on  anv  tough  specific 
cuts,"  charged  House  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  James  Jones  (D..  Okla.) . 

Even  some  conservative  Democrats,  such  as 
Texas  Rep.  Charles  Stenholm.  who  have  pro- 
vided the  critical  support  for  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's economic  victories  this  year,  were  nega- 
tive to  proposals  allowing  the  President  to 
Impound  funds.  "I've  got  problems  with 
tl.at,"  Rep.  Stenholm  said.  "I  would  much 
rather  Congress  maintain  and  exercise  Its 
prerogatives  here." 

Still,  most  lawmakers  say  President  Rea- 
gan remains  as  popular  as  ever  with  most 
voters.  Thus  apart  from  the  battle  over  Im- 
pounding, they  think  he  might  be  able  to 
persuade  Congress  to  approve  some  further 
budget  cuts,  though  this  may  necessitate 
some  presidential  vetoes. 

But,  as  even  many  Republicans  empha- 
size, these  cuts  will  have  to  Include  defense 
as  well  as  domestic  social  programs.  "It 
can't  be  80  percent  social  programs  and  20 
percent  defense."  predicted  Sen.  Bob  Pack- 
wood  (R.,  Oreg.). 

Sen.  Pack  wood  spent  much  of  August  in 
his  home  state.  When  asked  what  were  the 
three  major  concerns  of  voters,  he  replied: 
"Interest  rates.  Interest  rates  and  interest 
rates."  Yet  so  fau-,  he  noted,  people  aren't 
blaming  Ronald  Rea?an.  "There  Is  almost  a 
William  Jennlnes  Brvan  feeling  (among  his 
constituents^  that  the  Eastern  bankers  are 
doing  us  In.  We're  being  manipulated  by. the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  Wall  Street  boys, 
and  It's  not  Reagan's  fault." 

Likewise,  Rep.  Delbert  Latta  (R.,  OMo) 
said,  "No  matter  who  you  talked  to  back 
home.  Republican  or  Democrat,  that's  all 
you  heard:  Interest  rates."  And  yesterday 
Sen.  John  Stennls  (D..  Miss.),  one  of  the 
most  senior  members  of  the  Senate.  Intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  find  a  wav  to  lower  Interest  rates. 
while  caning  for  Senate  hearings  for  "tem- 
porary emergency  actions"  to  lower  Interest 
rates. 


All  of  tbls  Is  very  frustrating  to  some  of 
the  architects  of  the  President's  budget  and 
tax  cut  Initiatives  on  Capitol  Hill.  "I  find  it 
Incredible  that  people  up  here  already  are 
asking  why  the  Reagan  economic  plan  Isn't 
working."  said  Rep.  Barber  Conable  (R.. 
N.T.).  the  top  Republican  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  "For  God's  sake. 
It  doesn't  even  take  effect  until  Oct.  I." 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R..  N.T.),  the  political 
godfather  of  the  President's  "supply  side" 
economics,  said.  "I  think  a  lot  of  us  (Repub- 
licans) want  to  focus  attention  on  monetary 
reform  now.  The  No.  1  objective  has  to  be  to 
get  the  central  bank  of  the  U.S.  back  to  the 
conduct  of  a  credible  monetary  policy."  That 
Is  Rep.  Kemp's  shorthand  way  of  advocating 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  negative  market  reaction  to  the 
huge  tax  cut.  is  what  many  supply-slders 
now  say  Is  all  that's  needed. 

House  S{>eaker  O'Neill  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration's supply  side  economics  was  a 
"bouse  of  cards"  and  that,  during  August, 
"the  wind  blew  It  down."  As  a  result,  sug- 
gested House  Democratic  whip  Thomas  Foley 
(D..  Wash.),  Congress  will  be  more  s''e?tlcal 
of  subsequent  White  House  economic  pro- 
posals. 

Whatever  the  case,  It  now  Is  clear  that  the 
economic  issue,  which  dominated  this  con- 
gressional session  before  the  August  recess, 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  But  there  are  several  other  Important 
Issues  on  the  congressional  platter  during 
the  rest  of  this  year.  And  many  of  them  are 
divisive,  too.  Including  extensions  of  the 
Clean  Air  and  Voting  Rights  Acts,  a  farm 
bill,  a  bitter  partisan  battle  over  Social  Se- 
curity, a  big  communications  bill  and  a  re- 
vision of  fed;ral  regulatory  practices. 

But  one  of  the  toughest  battles,  in  the 
Senate,  will  be  over  the  administration's 
proposal  to  sell  sophisticated  radar  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Although  Presidents  rarely  lose 
major  foreign  policy  Initiatives,  especially 
early  In  their  terms,  this  one  has  generated 
strong  opposition  from  Israel  and  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
headline  of  this  article  says: 

OOP,  upset  by  high  interest  fees,  returns 
to  Congress  with  talk  of  credit  controls. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
said  that  because  of  the  high  interest 
rates  we  will  need  credit  control.  There  is 
also  talk  of  reorganizing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, talk  of  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
interest  income,  and  talk  of  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  would 
read  the  news  of  such  proposals  with  a 
certain  degree  of  amusement  if  the  high 
interest  rates  were  not  so  painfully 
damaging  the  expectations  of  Americans 
about  our  economic  future. 

This  article,  I  think,  reflects  what 
Members  of  Congress,  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, heard  over  the  August  recess 
as  they  traveled  across  their  States 
sounding  out  the  public's  reaction  to  the 
Reagan  economic  program  and  its  as- 
sessment of  the  economic  prospects  for 
individual  citizens  in  each  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  program 
was  enacted  during  the  first  week  in 
August.  He  got  everything  he  wanted. 
He  got  his  tax  cuts.  He  got  budget  cuts. 
But  since  that  time  there  have  been  a 
few  ominous  developments.  Within  a 
month  of  the  enactment  of  the  Reagan 
economic  program,  the  stock  market 
dropped  100  points  as  soon  as  its  impli- 
cations had  sunk  in.  The  fact  is  that 


there  is  no  bond  market  at  the  present 
moment. 

Yesterday,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  leading  financiers  in  my  State 
who  said  that  if  a  municipality  wanted 
to  get  money  in  today's  climate,  it  would 
have  to  offer  a  tax-free  interest  rate  of 
close  to  12  to  15  percent.  Incredible. 

Mr.  President,  evidently  someone  is 
not  buying  the  rosy  future  that  this  ad- 
ministration put  forth  to  the  American 
public.  They  are  not  buying  the  rosy 
future  that  it  was  said  would  inevitably 
result  from  the  President's  economic 
program. 

In  fact,  if  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  is  any  gage,  I  would  say 
that  panic  has  set  in.  One  month  after 
Congress  has  enacted  this  economic 
miracle  program,  people,  including  Re- 
publicans mind  you,  are  scurrying 
around  and  talking  about  a  windfall 
proflt  tax  on  interest  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  read  this.  Last  year,  through 
hours  of  debate  on  a  windfall  profit  tax 
on  oil.  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  endlessly  extolled  free  markets. 
They  said,  "Do  not  imoede  the  market- 
place." Now,  by  imposing  a  burdensome 
windfall  proflt  tax  income,  are  they 
talking  about  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
interest  or  about  wage  and  price  con- 
trols? Now  I  realize  that  the  last  wage 
and  price  controls  were  applied  by  a  Re- 
publican administration  in  1971.  I  real- 
ize that.  And  I  realize  that  when  a  pro- 
gram looks  doomed  and  inflation  is  run- 
ning at  a  15.2  percent  annualized  rate  as 
it  was  in  Julv,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
say,  "Well,  let  us  have  some  controls; 
the  Government  has  to  step  in." 

Is  this  what  the  supoly-side  economic 
miracle  will  bring  us?  A  new  panic- 
driven  round  of  economic  controls? 

It  is  astonishing  to  hear  that  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  returning  to  the  Con- 
gress after  hearing  the  horrors  of  high 
interest  rates,  say  they  want  a  windfall 
proflt  tax  on  interest  income,  wages  and 
price  controls,  a  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Reserve?  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
action of  financial  markets  are  sending 
people  into  panic,  for  if  I  have  ever  heard 
panic,  this  is  it. 

I  would  call  attention  to  what  one  Sen- 
ator said  that  he  felt  when  he  talked  to 
people  in  his  State.  It  was  a  Western 
State.  "There  is  almost  a  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  leeling — among  his  constit- 
uents— that  the  Eastern  bankers  are 
doing  us  in.  We  are  being  manipulated 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  by  the  Wall 
Street  boys,  and  it  is  not  Reagan's  fault." 
Not  Reagan's  fault,  but  the  fault  of  East- 
em  bankers? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  know  in  past 
years  there  has  been  a  lot  of  snake  oU 
sold  in  a  lot  of  carnivals  across  this  coun- 
try, but  if  you  believe  that  this  economic 
situation  is  caused  by  some  financial  con- 
spiracy instead  of  by  the  underlying 
weaknesses  of  the  economic  program 
anticipated  by  the  market,  you  will  be- 
lieve in  fairy  tales.  But  this  perhaps  is 
what  the  administration  and  his  sup- 
porters want  us  to  believe? 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  who  has  spoken  often  and 
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long  about  the  dangers  of  this  economic 
program,  is  on  the  floor  now. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  It  is  very  clear  the 
reaction  of  Wall  Street  to  the  President's 
program  is  not  a  mystery.  U  you  are  in 
the  business  of  making  money  by  selling 
money,  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  are  in  the 
business  of  making  money  by  selling  cars 
or  selling  oil.  And  those  in  the  business 
of  selling  money  clearly  see  that  the  Pres- 
ident's program  is  designed  to  drive  up 
the  price  of  their  product.  People  on  Wall 
Street  may  have  voted  one  way  at  the 
ballot,  but  they  are  voting  quite  a  differ- 
ent way  with  their  dollars.  This  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  rash  or  evil,  but  because 
they  are  prudent.  They  have  projected 
the  economic  future  that  will  result  from 
this  economic  policy. 

The  reason  interest  rates  are  20  per- 
cent today,  with  little  prospect  that  they 
are  going  to  come  down  in  the  next  cou- 
ple of  months,  is  that  there  is  no  sound 
flsC8d  policy  in  place.  As  we  said  on  this 
floor  at  least  15  times  through  the  debate 
in  the  last  part  of  July,  there  are  two 
major  ways  to  create  a  budget  deficit. 
One  way  is  to  spend  ourselves  into  a 
frenzy,  and  the  other  way  is  to  enact  ex- 
cessive tax  cuts  that  will  totally  unbal- 
ance the  budget.  The  latter  is  precisely 
what  the  financial  markets  know  will 
happen. 

Since  the  President  introduced  his 
economic  policy  it  has  been  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  including  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  me  along  with  many 
others,  who  have  said,  "You  cannot  in- 
crease defense  spending  to  the  level  the 
administration  has  proposed,  and  cut 
taxes  to  the  level  that  they  have 
achieved,  and  offer  the  budget  cuts  they 
have  offered,  and  still  not  expect  some- 
thing close  to  swi  economic  crisis,  be- 
cause the  resulting  imbalance  of  fiscal 
stimulus  over  reduced  spending  over  the 
next  3  years  is  more  than  $100  billion." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  cer- 
tainly not  with  any  glee  about  our  eco- 
nomic circumstance,  but  with  some  de- 
gree of  ironic  amusement  that  sup- 
porters of  the  President's  program  may 
now  be  panicked  at  its  consequence,  to 
the  extent  of  suggesting  a  windfall  profit 
tax  on  Interest  income,  or  wage  and 
price  controls,  or  credit  controls,  or  re- 
organization of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
And  some  of  them  believe  that  it  is  all 
necessary  because  of  some  kind  of 
Eastern  banker  conspiracy.  Instead, 
they  should  simply  get  out  their  budget 
books,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  done  and  is  doing,  look  at  what  the 
budget  cuts  are,  look  at  the  size  of  the 
tax  cuts  and  the  increases  in  defense, 
and  then  tell  me  whether  interest  rates 
are  at  20  percent  because  of  a  conspiracy 
or  because  of  irresponsible  fiscal  policy? 
The  answer  Is  that  it  Is  irresponsible 
fiscal  policy. 

There  are  many  Senators  in  this  body 
who  had  a  tough  vote  on  budget  cuts. 
I  voted  for  the  budget  cuts  in  the  final 
analysis,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. That  was  not  an  easy  vote,  but 
we  made  that  vote  because  we  felt  infla- 
tion was  the  major  problem  in  this  coun- 
try, end  that  getting  the  budget  under 
control  was  essential. 

But  what  did  this  body  do  after  we 


went  through  all  that  pain  and  suffering 
and  bit  the  bullet?  We  gave  It  all  away. 
We  gave  it  all  away  because  of  the  belief 
in  the  miracle  of  supply-side  economics. 

Well,  we  are  seeing  what  is  happening 
now.  The  supply-side  economists  in  this 
country,  confronted  with  20-percent  in- 
terest rates,  are  saying  what?  Maybe  we 
should  reconsider?  No,  they  are  saying 
let  us  go  to  the  gold  standard,  the  gold 
standard  is  going  to  come  in  and  save 
this  economy  from  20-percent  interest 
ratea. 

These  fairy  tales  are  multiplying  at 
such  speed  that  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  write  a  book.  Instead  of 
"Grimm's  Fairy  Tales"  it  wiU  be  "Sup- 
ply-Side Fairy  Tales."  But  it  will  not  be 
pleasant  reading,  because  our  economy 
is  the  victim. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  simply 
to  say  that  we  cannot  panic;  we  have  to 
address  the  problem  rationally,  and  that 
means  taking  some  dramatic  action  to 
correct  the  fiscal  imbalance. 

The  administration  is  talking  about 
cutting  proposed  defense  spending,  which 
is  probably  a  good  idea;  they  also  are 
talking  about  some  additional  cuts  in 
nondefense  areas.  That  would  be  very 
diCacult,  but  it  may  be  possible.  But  none 
of  those  things  is  going  to  solve  the 
rising  deficit  and  rising  Interest  rate 
problem,  and  certainly  not  within  the 
next  6  months  to  a  year.  One  way  we 
might  consider  if  we  were  going  to  try  to 
put  this  budget  back  into  balance  now 
is  to  defer  some  of  the  goodies  that  were 
passed  out  in  the  recent  tax  legislation. 
Why?  For  the  best  possible  reason.  To 
get  our  economy  back  into  shaps,  to 
move  the  Federal  budget  toward 
balance  into  balance,  so  that  those  in- 
terest rates  come  down,  and  we  can  con- 
duct some  healthy  debate  here  about  the 
future  economic  growth  potential  of  the 
economy. 

So.  Mr.  Presidentr  I  urge  some  pru- 
dence and  careful  think,  I  urge  a  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  problem,  looking 
again  at  both  the  spending  and  the  tax 
side.  Then  hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to 
get  the  economy  back  on  the  stable  path 
of  growth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  Chair  as  to  the 
time  allocation,  advising  the  Chair  that 
I  would  seek  5  minutes  to  make  remarks 
addressed  to  the  comments  that  have 
just  been  made  by  mv  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Jersey.  Is  there  time 
that  could  be  allotted  to  me  with  what 
stands  before  the  Senate  at  this  mo- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  allow  me  to  speak 
for  up  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob'ection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  friend  and  colleague  irom  New  Jer- 
sey for  the  remarks  he  just  made. 

As  I  came  on  the  floor  he  was  men- 
tioning a  very  prominent  Nebraskan  by 
the  name  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  has  been  a  favorite  of  mine  for 
some  time.  Generally  I  have  shared  the 
thoughts  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  re- 
garding Wall  Street.  Maybe  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey  does  not,  but  I  think 
basically  William  Jennmgs  Bryan  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  So  I  stand  here 
not  to  defend  Wall  Street  but  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  statements  he  has  just  made. 

I  think  it  is  rather  interesting,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  nearly  total 
agreement  on  the  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ficulties this  Nation  currently  faces  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
this  Senator  from  Nebraska.  It  need  not 
be  said,  but  I  think  it  should  be  said  at 
this  juncture. 

Generally  speaking,  from  a  philosoph- 
ical standpoint  and  using  the  normal 
guidelines  of  the  U.8.  Senate,  I  think 
there  would  be  little  argument  with  the 
thought  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey may  fall  on  the  liberal  side  of  gen- 
eral policy  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska on  the  conservative  side.  I  think 
it  is  rather  interesting,  therefore,  that 
we  seem  to  almost  totally  agree  on  the 
very  fundamental  problem  of  what  is 
causing  the  greatest  difBculty  with  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  today,  and 
it  is  simply  the  imrealistlc  approach  of 
the  Reagan  administration  that  many  of 
us  stood  on  this  floor  and  stated  time 
and  time  again.  Although  I  have  not 
discussed  this  with  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey,  I  hope  that  he  will  Join  with  me 
once  again  in  introducing  once  again  the 
amendment  that  was  unfortunately  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  the 
last  part  of  July,  which  was  the  only 
amendment  that  addressed  the  key 
problem  facing  our  economy  today,  and 
that  is  the  ruinous  high  Interest  rates. 
It  was  shunted  aside.  I  said  during  that 
debate.  Mr.  President,  that  I  suspected 
that  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  march  like  lemmings  to  the  sea 
once  again  to  oppose  tliat  amendment 
which  was  the  only  chance  that  we  had 
to  make  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram work. 

Why  is  it  not  working?  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  explained  it  very  well. 
Yes;  we  went  through  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears  and  we  supported  and  voted  for 
a  $34.4  billion  cut  in  social  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  And  yet,  while  we  were 
doing  that,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  unrealistic  projections  by  the  admin- 
istration, saying  back  in  March  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  borrowings  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  8.9  per- 
cent for  the  rest  of  1981  and  all  of 
1982.  They  were  wrong.  They  finally 
'fessed  up  to  it  and  faced  reality  In  July, 
just  before  we  left,  and  they  said  that 
increase  would  be  not  8.9  but  up  to  10.5. 
That  does  not  sound  like  very  much, 
Mr.  President,  but  that  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  $17.1  billion  increase  in  cost  to  the 
taxpaver  and  to  the  budget  of  just  carry- 
ing the  cost  of  Federal  borrowing.  I 
think  that  Is  too  low.  If  you  will  look  at 


the  CBO  estimates  that  were  released 
yesterday  and  if  you  will  look  at  the 
futures  market  you  will  see  that  rather 
than  10.5  percent  the  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral borrowings  are  likely  to  be  for  the 
same  period  somewhere  between  12  and 
13  percent,  if  not  higher. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  do  simple 
arithmetic  you  will  see  that  while  we 
went  through  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  to 
knock  $34  billion  to  $35  billion  out  of  the 
social  programs,  we  gave  away  $17.1  bil- 
lion In  Increased  costs,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  real  cost  will  be  much  higher  than 
that.  So  in  the  end  you  will  see  that  we 
did  the  glorious  thing  here  of  cutting 
$34  to  $35  billion  out  of  social  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  give  it  away  in  in- 
creased interest  costs. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  President's 
economic  program  is  going  to  work — and 
I  hope  It  does  work.  It  Is  not  going  to 
work  with  the  high  Interest  rate  policies 
of  this  admlnistraiion  in  tandem  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPrCER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
just  for  1  additional  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  suspect  that  the  overall 
problems  are  not  anyone's  fault  in  par- 
ticular but  all  of  our  faults  by  not  being 
realistic  on  fiscal  policy.  Mr.  President,  2 
and  2  still  make  4,  and  2  and  2  do  not 
make  3  regardless  of  who  does  the  figur- 
ing or  if  we  put  It  through  computers. 

I  think  if  we  are  ever  going  to  solve 
our  problems,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
stop  the  wishful  thinking,  be  honest  with 
the  American  people  and  get  with  it.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  AND 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1181. 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (8.  1181)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS ' 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
C(Hnmlttee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  following : 

SHORT   TTTLS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniformed  Services  Pay  and  Beneflte  Act 
of  1981". 

INCBEASE  IN  BASIC  PAT  AND  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  this  section  "uniformed 
services"  has  the  same  meaning  given  to  that 
term  by  section  101(3)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Any  adjustment  required  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments  In  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  that  would  otherwise  first  become 
effective  beginning  with  any  pay  period  in 
fiscal  year  1982  shaU  not  become  effective. 
Effective  with  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
after  September  30.  1981,  the  rates  for  each 
element  of  compensation  specified  in  section 
1009(a)  of  such  title  shall  be  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  monthly  basic  pay  authorl«ed 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  based  on 
years  of  service  computed  under  Eectlon  206 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  u 
follows: 


"Pay  frade 
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J4,  416.  00 
3,  913.  80 
3,  544  80 
2, 945.  40 
2. 184. 00 
1.761.0C 
1, 485.  no 
1,380.00 
1,160.40 
1, 007. 40 


14,571.40 
4,  ni6.  40 
3,6  1.00 
3, 146. 10 
2. 399. 10 
2.068.80 
1,807.80 
1. 542. 00 
1,267.80 
1,048.50 


54,571.40 
4  101.90 
3.  737.  70 
3, 146. 10 
2, 555.  70 
2.211.60 
1,929  00 
1, 649. 10 
1,572.80 
1, 267. 50 


14,571.40 
4,101.90 
3,  737.  70 
3, 146. 10 
2,  555.  70 
2.211.60 
1,929  00 
1,841.10 
1,602.90 
1,267.50 


14,571.40 
4,101.90 
3,  737.  70 
3,  786.  80 
2,  555.  70 
2,211.69 
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1, 928. 70 
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1, 267. 50 
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3,  2I>6.  80 
2,  555.  70 
2,211.60 
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1,998.60 
1, 636.  50 
1. 267. 50 


14,  746.  00 
4,206.00 
4,  ni6.  40 
3,  477.  00 
2,  555.  70 
2, 329.  50 
2,  239.  80 
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1, 6.36.  50 
1,  267. 50 


15,110.20 
4,  381. 20 
4,  206.  00 
3,  477.  00 
2,  555.  70 
2,411.70 
2.  355.  no 
2,191.20 
1, 636.  50 
1,  267.  50 


55,110.20 
4,3f].20 
4,2n6.00 
3,  651.  OD 
2,  760.  00 
2, 573. 10 
2,  463.  00 
2,  275.  40 
:,  636.  50 
1, 267. 50 


55,  475. 00 
4,  746. 00 
4,381.20 
4.016.40 
3,060.00 
2,  765.  70 
2.  526. 00 
2.  265. 00 
1, 636.  50 
1,257.50 


Sf,475.00 
4.  746  00 
4,  571  40 
4,  292.  40 
3,217.20 
2,  924.  70 
2,  573  40 
2,  297. 00 
1,636  50 
1,267.50 


55, 842. 20 
5,110.20 
4,  746.  00 
4.  292. 40 
3,  286. 8C 
3, 013. 20 
2,  573.  40 
2.  320. 80 
1,  636.  50 
1, 267. 50 


55, 842. 20 
5,110.20 
4, 936.  80 
4, 292. 40 
3,  477.  OC 
3,118.20 
2,  573.  40 
2.  3?n.  80 
I,  S36  50 
1,  267.  50 


56, 206. 70 
5, 475. 00 
4,936  8C 
4.292.40 
3,771.00 
3,118  2C 
2,  573  40 
2,  320.  80 
1.636.50 
1.  267. 50 


56,  206  70 

4.  475. 00 
4.  936.  80 
4,292.40 
3,  771.  00 
3.118  20 
2,  573  40 
2,  320  80 
l,636.5f) 
1,  267.  50 


"<  Bitic  pay  it  limited  lo  the  late  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  nf  the  Eieculive  Schedule. 

"' While  se'vinj  as  Chai'man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of 
Naval  Oparaticns.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
lor  this  rrade  is  56.848.10  refardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 
of  titt*  37  of  the  United  States  Code. 


"'  Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  office-s  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  vears  active 
service  as  enlisted  members  or  warrant  officers. 


"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBER  OR  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


"Pay  irade 

Over  4          Over  6 

Over  8 

Over  10         Over  12         Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18 

Ovei  20         Over  22         Over  25 

Ovwao 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 

JI.829.70     $1,917.00 

1.603.20       1,636.50 

1,267.50       1,379.10 

$1,986.00 
1,723.20 
1, 459. 50 

12.093.10      $2,197.20      $2,285.10      $2,325.00 
1,812.00       1,882.50       1,934.10       1,934.10 
1,512.00       1,564.80       1,636.20       1,636.20 

$2,353.80 
1,934.10 
1, 636. 20 

$2.379  00      $2,379.00      $2,379.00 
1.934.10        1,934.10        1,934.10 
1,636.20       1,636.20       1,636.20 

$2, 379  00 
1. 934. 10 
1.636.20 

"WARRANT  OFFICERS 

"Pay  trade 

2  or  less       Over  2       Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  18      Over  29     Over  22     Over  26 

Over  30 

W-4 

W-3 ;:: 

W-2. 

W-L 

$1,409.40  $1,512.00  $1,512.00 

1,281.00    1,389.00    1.389.00 

1,079.70    1,167.00    1,167.00 

899.40    1,031.10    1  031.10 

11,546.80  5 
1,407.00 
1,223.70 
1,137.00    1 

,ei7.00  51.688.70  $1,759.20  $1,882.20  $1,969.50  52,039.10  $2,093.10  $2,161  50  $2,233.80  $2,407  50 
,424.10    1,528.20    1.617.00    1.670.40    1,723.20    1.774.8C    1.829  7C    1.900  50    1,969.50    2,039  10 
,290.90    1,389.00    1,442.10    1,495.20    1,546.80    1,600.80    1,653.00    1,706.10    1,775.10    1.775. 10 
,189.20    1,266.00    1,317.00    1.372.20    1,424.10    1.476.00    1.528.20    1,528.20    1,582.80    1,582.80 

$2, 407. 59 
2, 039  10 
1,775.10 
1  582.80 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

"Pay 

Grade    2  ci  less 

Over  2        Over  3        Over  4        Over  G 

Over  8 

Over  10      Over  13      Over  14      Over  16 

Over  18 

Over  20 

Over  22      Over  24      Over  26      Over  28 

Over  30 

f-<l> 

51,682.40 

51.720.50  ■(!  759  50  tl  800  00  SI  840  20  11  875  90 

51,974.60  52  025  OC  12  166. 30  J2.221.50 

^2. 221. 50 

E-«-.. 

« 

,410.00 
,  217. 40 

1,455.90 
1,256.70 

1,494  60 
1,297.80 

1,  533. 60 
1,354.50 

1,573.80 
1.394.70 

1,615  20 
1,436.70 

1.664.10 
1, 479  90 

1.746  60 
1.  547.  70 

1,785  00 
1,587.60 

1,941.60 
1. 740  00 

1,941.60 
1.  740  00 

1.941.60 

f-7.... 

$977. 10  $1,  P54. 50  $1, 093. 80  $1, 149. 90  $1. 180. 20 

1,740  00 

1-6.... 

843.90 

920. 10 

958.50 

1,009.50 

1,  047. 60 

,086.00 

1, 125. 60 

1,183.50 

1,221  00 

1,260.30 

1,279.20 

1, 279. 2C 

1, 279. 20 

1. 279  20 

1, 279  20 

1,279  20 

1,279.20 

f-5.... 

734.70 

799.50 

838.  20 

885.00 

952.80 

987. 30 

1, 020. 30 

1, 046. 10 

1,050.90 

1,050  90 

1,050  90 

1, 050. 90 

1, 050. 90 

1, 050. 90 

1, 050. 90 

1,050.90 

1, 050. 90 

t-4.... 

663.90 

726  90 

769  20 

821.70 

i'54.  IC 

854. 10 

854  10 

854. 10 

854  10 

854. 10 

854.10 

854.10 

854. 10 

854. 10 

854.10 

854. 10 

854.10 

1-3  ... 

6?2. 70 

£67  50 

694.  20 

715.20 

715.20 

715.20 

715  20 

715. 20 

715.20 

715.20 

715. 20 

715.20 

715. 20 

715.20 

715.20 

715.20 

715. 20 

W.... 

603.30 

603  30 

603.30 

603.30 

603.30 

603. 30 

603.  30 

603.30 

603  30 

603.30 

603.30 

603.  30 

603.30 

603.30 

603.30 

603.30 

603.30 

l-l.... 

536. 40 

536. 40 

536.  40 

536. 40 

536. 40 

536. 40 

536.  40 

536. 40 

536. 40 

536.40 

536. 40 

536. 40 

536. 40 

536.40 

536. 40 

536.40 

536.40 

"I  While  servin;  as  Serreant  Major  of  the  Armv.  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard,  Chief  Master  Serteant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Ser£eant  Maiof  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
Kt  this  trade  Is  $2, 633.10  retardless  ot  cumulative  year;  ot  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code.". 
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(S)  TtM  bule  »Uowane«  for  subsistence 
ftntbortzed  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
loss  shall  be  ss  follows: 

Per  month 

-Offlews W*  39 

"Enlisted  members:  Per  day 

"When  on  lesT*  or  authorized  to 

mess  separmtely *•  80 

"When  rations  in-klnd  are  not 

available   8- 09 

"When  assigned  to  duty  tinder 
emergency  conditions  where  no 
messing  facilities  of  the  United 

SUtes  are  available 6. 73". 

(3)  The  monthly  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters authorized  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  be  as  follows: 


Without  dtpandants 


"Pay  fisd* 


Full  rate 


Piftiil 
rate' 


With  da 
pmdcirtt 


"Pay  tfti* 


Without  dependenb 


Partial 
rata> 


FuU  rata 


With  de- 
pandanta 


"CoanninioiMd  ollicars:  ,. 

0-10          J489.00  $50.70       lSll.70 

0-9'". 4W.00  S0.70         611.70 

0-8         ««9.00  50.70         611.70 

0-7"        4«9.00  50.70         611.70 


0-6 «3a.90 

0-5 „ 404.70 

0-4 360.30 

0-3 316.  «0 

0-2 275.10 

0-1 214.80 

"Warrant  offican: 

W-4 374.10 

W-3 309.60 

W-2 269.10 

W-l 243.00 

"E  nlistad  membars: 

E-9 268.20 

E-8 247.20 

E-7 210.30 

E-6 191.10 

E-5 183.60 

E-4 158.10 

E-3 141.30 

E-2 124.80 

E-l 117.90 


39.60 

355.5  0 

33.00 

487.2  0 

26.70 

434.70 

22.20 

39a90 

17.70 

348.00 

13.20 

279.60 

25.20 

419. 10 

20.70 

381.60 

15.90 

342.60 

13.80 

314.70 

1160 

377.40 

15.30 

348.60 

12.00 

324.30 

9.90 

298.20 

8.70 

274. 20 

8.10 

235.50 

7.80 

205.50 

7.20 

205.50 

6.90 

205.50 

">  Payable  to  a  mambar  without  dependanti  who,  under 
section  403(b)  or  (c)  ol  lille  37,  United  Statet  Coda,  i>  not 
entitled  to  receive  a  basic  allowance  lor  quarters." 


KOMTHLT   PAT   OF  CADRS  AND  lODSHIPKlM 

See.  3.  Section  203(c)  (1)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strlUng  out 
"•313.20"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•448.80". 

SPECIAL  PAT  rot  CSXTADr  HAZAIDOUB  OtTTT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  Utle  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  tiause  (10)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  Involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation In  flight  operations  on  the  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  or  on  a  ship  other  than 
an  aircraft  carrier  from  which  aircraft  are 
launched: 

"(II)  involving  frequent  and  regular  ex- 
posure to  highly  toxic  pesticides  or  Involving 
laboratory  work  which  utilizes  live  dangerous 
viruses  or  bacteria;  or 

"(12)  Involving  the  servicing  of  aircraft 
cr  missiles  with  highly  toxic  fuels  or  pro- 
pellants.". 

(b)  The  table  contained  In  section  301(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  o(  service  computed  under  section  205 


"Pay  trad* 


2  or  less       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  22      Over  26 


Over  30 


E-9 1131 

!-«. 131 

llri: 100 

M 88 

£-4 83 

W. 83 

E-3 83 

tri 83 

C-1 83 

E-4  under  4  months 83 

Aviation  cad«ts 83 


}131 
131 

106 
94 
88 
83 
S3 
83 
83 


1131 
131 

106 
94 
88 
83 
83 
83 
83 


il31 
131 

106 
100 
100 
88 
83 
83 
83 


$131 
131 
113 
106 
100 
94 
83 
83 
83 


$131 
131 
119 
113 
106 
100 
83 
83 
S3 


1131 
131 
131 
119 
113 
100 
83 
83 
83 


J131 
131 
131 
119 
119 
100 
83 
83 
83 


$131 
131 
131 
125 
119 
100 
83 
83 
83 


$131 
131 
131 
125 
119 
100 
83 
83 
83 


$131 
131 
131 
125 
119 
100 
83 
83 
83 


$131 
131 
131 
125 
119 
100 
83 
83 
83 


$131 
131 
131 
125 

119 
100 
83 
83 
83 


$131 

131 

131 

125 

119 

100 
83 
83 
83" 


(c)  Section  301(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (10),"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "( 10) .  (11).  or  (12),":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "885"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "•83". 

AVIATION  CAKEXR  INCENTm  PAT 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Paragraph  5  of  section  301a(a) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "If  the  entitlement  to  con- 
tinuous monthly  incentive  pay  ceases  In  the 
case  of  an  offlcer  In  a  pay  grade  below  0-7 
upon  completion  of  25  years  of  offlcer  serv- 
ice, such  offlcer  shall  be  entitled  to  monthly 
Incentive  pay  for  the  performance  of  subse- 
quent operational  flying  duty  In  the  amount 
set  forth  In  the  table  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  for  an  offlcer  with  over  25  years 
of  offlcer  service.". 

(b)(1)  The  tables  In  clause  (1)  of  section 
301a(b)  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PRASK  I 

"Tears  of  aviation  service  (In- 
cluding flight  training)  as  Monthly 

an  ofllcer:  rate 

9  or  leas 8125 

Over  a 156 

Ovw  3 188 

Over  4 206 

Ovar  8 400 

"Phabx  n 
"TeaiB  of  service  as  an  offlcer  as  com- 
puted under  section  205: 

Over  18 8370 

Over  20 340 

Over  33 310 

OT«r34 380 

Orar  38 . 260". 


(3)  The  table  In  clause  (3)  of  section  301 
a(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Years  of  aviation  service  as  an         Monthly 

offlcer:  rote 

2  or  less 8126 

Over  3 166 

Over  3 188 

Over  4 206 

Over  6 400". 

TEABS  OF  SERVICE  COMPUTATION  FOR  StTSMARINE 
DUTT  INCENTIVE  PAT 

Sec.  6.  Paragn4>hs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
30lc(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  not  Including,  In 
the  case  of  an  offlcer,  periods  as  an  enlisted 
member  prior  to  Initial  appointment  as  an 
offlcer"  after  "title",  each  place  it  appears. 

SPECIAL  PAT  FOR  DIVINC  DTTTT 

Sec  7.  Section  304  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  304.  Special  pay:  diving  duty 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay 
Is  entitled  to  special  pay.  In  the  amount  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
periods  during  which  such  member — 

"(1)  Is  assigned  by  orders  to  the  duty  of 
diving: 

"(2)  Is  required  to  maintain  proficiency  as 
a  diver  by  frequent  and  regular  dives:  and 

"(3)  actually  performs  diving  duty. 

"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  (200  a  month.  In  the 
case  of  an  offlcer,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  (300  a  month,  in  the  case  of  an  en- 
listed member. 

"(c)   A  member  may  be  paid  special  pay 


xinder  this  section  and  Incentive  pay  tmder 
section  301  of  this  title  for  the  same  period 
of  service  only  if  that  member  Is  assigned 
by  orders  to  a  hazardous  duty  described  In 
section  301(a)  of  this  title  In  addition  to  a 
duty  descrll>ed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. However,  If  a  member  is  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section,  that  member  is  not 
entitled  to  more  than  one  payment  of  In- 
centive pay  under  section  301  of  this  title.". 

ENLISTMENT  BONtrSBS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  308a(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "85,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "•7,500";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  bonus  shall  be  paid  In  periodic  Install- 
ments, as  determined  by  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary, except  that  the  first  Installment  may 
not  exceed  •4,000  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  paid  in  equal  periodic  Installments  which 
may  not  be  paid  leas  frequently  than  once 
every  3  months.". 

(b)  (1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
308e  the  following  new  section: 
"S  308f.  Special   pay:    bonus  for  enlistment 
In   the   Army 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person — 

"(1)  who  Is  a  high  school  graduate  or  has 
been  awarded  high  school  education  equiv- 
alency   credentials; 

"(2)  whose  score  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Qviallflcatlon  Test  Is  at  or  above  the  fiftieth 
percentile:  and 

"(3)  who  enlists  In  the  Army  for  a  period 
of  at  least  3  years  in  a  skill  designated  as 
critical, 

may  be  paid  a  bonus  In  an  amount  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  but  not  more 


than  83,000.  The  bonus  may  be  paid  In  a 
lump  sum  or  In  equal  periodic  installments, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(b)(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  a  person  who 
voluntarily,  or  because  of  his  misconduct, 
does  not  complete  the  term  of  enlistment  for 
which  a  bonus  was  paid  to  him  under  this 
section  or  a  person  who  is  not  technically 
qualified  in  the  skill  for  which  a  bonus  was 
paid  to  him  under  thU  secUon  (other  than 
a  person  who  Is  not  qualified  because  of 
injury,  Illness,  or  other  Impairment  not  the 
result  of  his  own  misconduct)  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States  that  percentage  of  the 
bonus  that  the  unexpired  part  of  his  en- 
listment is  of  the  total  enUstment  period 
for  which  the  bonus  was  paid. 

"(2)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
SUtes  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  Is  for  all  purposes  a  debt  owed 
to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  A  discharge  In  bankruptcy  under 
title  11  that  is  entered  less  than  6  years 
after  the  termination  of  an  agreement 
under  this  section  does  not  discharge  the 
member  signing  such  agreement  from  a 
debt  arising  under  such  agreement  or  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  This  para- 
graph applies  to  any  case  commenced  under 
title   11   after  September   30,   1981. 

"(c)  No  bonus  may  be  paid  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  anv  enlistment  in 
the  Army  made  after  Septem»>er  30.  1982.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the. begin- 
ning of  such  chanter  Is  amended  bv  Insert- 
ing after  the  Item  relating  to  section  308e 
the  following  new  Item: 
"30ef.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  enlistment 
In    the    Army.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  aoply  to  enlistments  or  reenllst- 
ments    made    after    September    30,    1981. 

ACnVE-SERVICE  /"GREEMENTS  FOR  NUCLEAR 
QUALIFIED  OFFICERS 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  312  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  an  offlcer  of  the  naval 
service  who  Is  performing  oblii»ated  service 
aa  the  result  of  aii  autlve  service  agreement 
executed  under  such  section  before  January 
I,  1981.  to  cancel  that  active-service  agree- 
ment effective  on  the  day  before  any  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  that  agreement 
was  executed  and  execute  a  new  active- 
service  agreement  under  such  section  for  one 
period  of  not  more  than  four  years.  Any 
such  cancellation  of  an  existing  agreement 
and  execution  of  a  new  agreement  may  be 
effective  on  the  day  before  an  anniversary 
date  occurring  on  or  after  January  1,  1981. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec  10.  (a)  (1)  Section  404  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned"  In  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Insertine  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
as  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "and  as  provided  in  para- 
granh  (2)"  before  ",  select  his  home":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  select  as  his  home — 
"(A)  any  place  within  the  United  States: 
"(B)  the  place  outside  the  United  States 
from  which  such  member  was  called  or  or- 
dered to  active  duty  to  his  first  duty  station; 
or 


"(C)  any  other  place. 
However,  If  a  member  selects  as  his  home  a 
place  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  allowances 
which  would  be  payable  if  the  place  selected 
as  his  home  were  in  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska) .". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)(1)  The  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances authorized  under  this  section  may 
be  paid  or  provided  to  a  member  upon  his 
separation  from  the  service  or  release  from 
active  duty  for  travel  which  Is  actually  per- 
formed and  only  If — 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  member 
initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  initially  agreed 
to  serve;  and 

"(B)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  Is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(2)  Clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
member — 

"(A)  described  In  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
this  section; 

"(B)  discharged  under  section  1173  of 
title  10;  or 

"(C)  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of 
tile  37,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and"  before  "subsection  (1)  of 
this  section";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  transportation  and  allowances 
authorized  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  paid  or  provided  to  a  mem- 
ber upon  his  separation  from  the  service  or 
release  from  active  duty  only  If — 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from  active 
duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  time  which  Is  equal  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  mem- 
ber Initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  Initially 
agreed  to  serve;  and 

"(B)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  Is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  member  (1)  described  In  sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  this  section,  (11)  dis- 
charged under  section  1173  of  title  10.  or 
(111)  separated  from  the  service  or  released 
from  active  duty  imder  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  The  allowances  authorized  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  In  advance.". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph  (2)   of  this  subsection.  In"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
as  designated  by  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  following  new  sentences:  "Tem- 
porary storage  In  excess  of  180  days  may  be 
authorized.  In  those  cases  of  permanent 
change  of  station  in  which  the  Secretary 
concerned  has  authorised  transportation 
imder  section  2634  of  title  10  of  one  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  the  member  or  his  de- 
pendents and  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
member  or  bis  dependents,  the  member  Is 


entitled  to  transportation  of  that  motor 
vehicle  to  the  point  at  which  transportation 
authorized  under  section  2634  of  title  10 
commences  and  from  the  point  at  which 
transportation  authorized  under  such  sec- 
tion terminates,  or  to  reimbursement  there- 
for."; and 

(i>)  oy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing uew  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  The  transportation  and  allow- 
ances authorized  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  or  provided  to  a 
member  upon  his  separation  from  the  service 
or  release  from  active  duty  only  if — 

"(I)  the  transportation  (Including  the 
packing,  crating,  drayage,  temporary  storage, 
and  unpacking )  is  commenced  not  later  than 
90  days  alter  the  date  of  such  separation  from 
the  service  or  release  from  active  duty; 

"(11)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  separa- 
tion from  the  service  or  release  from  active 
duty,  has  servel  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  time  which  is  equal  to  at  least  90  percent 
ol  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  member 
Initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  Initially  agreed 
to  serve,  and 

"(111)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  Is  luider 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  member  (1)  described  In  sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  this  section,  (11)  discharged 
under  tectlon  1173  of  title  10,  or  (111)  sep- 
arated from  the  service  or  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  under  unusual  circumstances,  as 
determine!  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(B)  If  ncntemporary  storage  is  authorized 
under  subrectlon  (d)  of  this  section  for  a 
member  tr>  whom  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  applies,  the  90-day  period  provided 
for  In  clauLe  (I)  of  such  subparagraph  shall 
not  begin  until  such  aiifhorlzatlon  for  non- 
temporary  storage  expires.". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)  after  "(g)": 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (I)  and  (2) 
as  (A)  and  (B),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  second 
s.ntence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

"(2)  If  a  shipment  Is  made  to  a  home 
described  in  section  404(c)(2)(C)  of  thte 
title  or  tD  a  location  other  than  the  home 
■selected  by  the  member  and  the  cost  of  such 
shipment  is  in  excess  of  that  which  would 
have  been  incurred  If  the  shI  ment  had  been 
mads  to  a  location  In  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska),  the  member 
shall  pay  that  excess  cost. 

"(3)  If  a  member  authorized  to  select  a 
home  under  section  404(c)  of  this  title  ac- 
crues that  right  or  any  entitlement  under 
this  subsection  but  dies  before  he  exercises 
It,  that  right  or  entitlement  accrues  to  and 
may  be  exercised  by  his  surviving  depend- 
ents, or  his  baggage  and  household  effects 
may  be  shipped  to  the  home  of  the  person 
legally  entitled  thereto  if  there  are  no  sur- 
viving dependents.  However,  If  a  shipment  Is 
made  under  circumstances  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  in  which  the 
member  would  have  been  required  to  pay 
the  excess  cost  of  such  shipment,  the  sur- 
viving dependents  or  the  person  legally  en- 
titled to  the  baggage  and  household  effects, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  pay  that  excess  cost. 

"(4)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  this  or  his 
dependent's  personal  use"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  his  dependents 
and  for  the  nersonal  use  of  the  member  or  his 
dependents.". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  all 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1981.  and  shall  apply  to 
members  who  are  separated  from  the  service 
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or  released  from  active  duty  on  or  after 
October  1.  1981. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)(1)(C)  which  add  a  new  paragraph  (3) 
to  aecUon  406(a)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section 
shaU  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981.  and 
shall  apply  to  members  who  are  retired, 
placed  on  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list,  discharged,  or  involuntarily  released  on 
or  after  October  1.  1981,  except  that  such 
amendments  shall  not  apply  to  any  member 
who  before  October  1.  1981,  had  completed 
eighteen  years  of  active  service. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)(2)(C)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TCMPORART     LODGING    EXPENSES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  (I)  Chapter  7  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  404  the  following  new  section: 

"5  404a.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  ex- 
penses 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  ordered  to  make  a 
change  of  permanent  station  from  any  duty 
station  to  a  duty  station  in  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska)  may  be  paid 
or  reimbursed  for  subsistence  expenses  ac- 
tually incurred  by  the  member  and  the  mem- 
ber's dependents  during  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing four  days  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  Incident  to  that  change  of  perma- 
nent station. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe 
average  dally  subsistence  rates  for  purposes 
of  this  section  for  the  member  and  for  each 
dependent.  Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed  by  or 
under  section  404(d)  of  this  title  for  the 
area  where  the  temporary  quarters  are  lo- 
cated. However,  a  member  may  not  be  paid 
or  reimbursed  more  than  $110  a  day  under 
this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  404  the  follow- 
ing new  item : 

"404a.  Travel  and  transptortatlon  allowances ; 
temporary  lodging  expenses.", 
(b)  Section  411(a)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "404a."  after  "(d)-(f).". 

ADVANCE  PATMENT  OF  EVACDATION 
AIXOWANCE8 

Sec.  12.  Section  405a(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  allowances  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance.". 

ADVANCE  PATMENT  DP  DISLOCATION 
ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  13.  Section  407(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  enl 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "An 
allowance  payable  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  in  advance.". 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  MEMBERS 
SERVING  CON8ECtrnVE  ASSIGNMENTS  OVER- 
SEAS 

SBC.  14.  Section  4nb(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "who  is  ordered  to  a  con- 
secutive tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty  sta- 
tion or"  after  "District  of  Columbia"  the  first 
time  It  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If.  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  this  subsection  is  de- 


nied leave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty 
overseas,  the  member  shall  be  authorized  to 
use  such  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances from  his  current  duty  station  at  the 
first   time   the   member   Is   granted   leave.". 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  EMERGENCY  TRAVEL 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  411b  the  following  new  sections: 

"}  411c.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  In  con- 
nection with  leave  from  certain 
stations  in  foreign  countries 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  membsr  of  a 
uniformed  service,  while  serving  at  a  duty 
station  outside  the  United  States  In  an  area 
specifically  designated  for  purposes  of  this 
section  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and  each 
dependent  of  such  member  authorized  to  re- 
side at  his  duty  station,  may  be  paid  for  or 
provided  transportation — 

"(1)  to  another  location  outside  the  United 
States  having  different  social,  climatic,  or 
environmental  conditions  than  those  at  the 
duty  station  at  which  the  member  is  serving; 
or 

"(2)  to  a  location  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  transportation  authorized  by 
this  section  is  limited  to  transportation  of 
the  member  and  each  dependent  of  the  mem- 
ber for  one  round  trip  during  any  continuous 
two-year  tour  and  two  roundtrlps  during  any 
continuous  three-year  tour. 

"J  411d.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  incident  to 
certain  emergencies  for  members 
stationed  abroad 

"(o)  Under  uniform  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  trans- 
portation for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice stationed  outside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  may  be  pro- 
vided from  the  area  of  the  member's  duty 
station  to  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  Incident  to  a  personal  emer- 
gency of  the  member. 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  Government  transportation  is  not 
reasonably  available,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  personal  emergency  involved.  The  cost 
of  transportation  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Government - 
procured  commercial  air  travel  from  the  In- 
ternational airport  nearest  the  location  of 
the  member  at  the  time  notification  of  the 
personal  emergency  Is  received  or  the  inter- 
national airport  nearest  the  member's  duty 
station— 

"(1)  to  the  international  airport  within 
the  United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska)  closest  to  the  international  airport 
from  which  the  member  departed;  or 

"(2)  to  an  airport  In  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned, 

and  return  to  either  the  international  airport 
from  which  the  member  departed  or  to  the 
international  airport  nearest  the  duty  sta- 
tion of  the  member. 

"(c)  ''n  this  section,  'personal  emergency 
of  the  member'  means  the  death,  serious  In- 
Jury,  or  serious  illness  of — 

"(1)   the  spouse  of  the  member; 

"(2)  a  child  of  the  member  (including  a 
stepchild,  an  adopted  child,  or  an  Illegiti- 
mate child  whose  allei^ed  member-parent 
has  been  judicially  decreed  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  child  or  Judicially  ordered  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  child's  support,  or  whose  parent- 
age has  been  admitted  In  virrltlng  by  the 
member) ; 

"(3)  a  parent  of  the  member  (including 
a  stepparent,  parent  by  adoption,  or  any  per- 
son. Including  a  former  stepparent,  who  has 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  member  at  any 


time  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  five 
years  before  the  member  became  21  years  of 
age);  or 

"(4)  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  member 
(Including  a  stepbrother  or  stepsister,  a  half 
brother  or  half  sister,  or  a  brother  or  sister 
through  adoption). 

"5  411e.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  Incident  to 
certain  emergencies  for  members 
performing  temporary  duty. 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  who  is  perform- 
ing temporary  duty  away  from  his  perma- 
nent duty  station  or  is  assigned  to  a  ship 
or  unit  operating  away  from  Its  home  port 
may  be  provided  transportation  in  kind,  re- 
imbursement therefore,  or  a  monetary  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  prescribed  in  such  regula- 
tions, from  his  place  of  temporary  duty  or 
his  ship  or  unit  to  his  permanent  duty 
station,  the  home  port  of  the  ship  or  unit, 
or  any  other  location,  and  return  (if  appli- 
cable), incident  to  a  personal  emergency  of 
the  member. 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  Government  transportation  is  not 
reasonably  available,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  personal  emergency  involved.  The  cost 
of  transportation  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Government- 
procured  commercial  air  travel  from  the 
member's  place  of  temporary  duty  or  ship 
or  unit  to  the  member's  permanent  duty 
station  or  the  home  port  of  the  ship  or  unit, 
and  return   (If  applicable). 

"(c)  In  this  section,  'personal  emergency 
of  the  member'  means  the  death,  serious  In- 
jury, or  serious  Illness  of  a  dependent  of  the 
member.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  411b  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 

"411c.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
travel  performed  in  connection 
with  leave  from  certain  stations  In 
foreign  countries. 

"4 1  Id.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  Incident  to 
certain  emergencies  for  members 
stationed  abroad. 

"41  le.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  Incident  to 
certain  emergencies  for  members 
performing  temporary  duty.". 

UNIFORM  ALLOWANCES  AND  ADVANCE  PAY  FOB 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  upon  reporting  for  the  first  period  of 
active  duty  required  by  section  2121(c)  of 
title  10  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program.". 

(b)  Section  100«  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  b3  paid  In  advance  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  program  upon  reporting  for 
a  period  of  active  duty  required  by  section 
2121(c)  of  title  10.". 

MILITARY  JUSTICE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)   In  section  701(a)  — 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
elauM  (2): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

'  (C)  by  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(4)  Involtmtary  leave  required  to  be 
taken  under  section  706  of  this  title."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections : 

"j  706.  Involuntary   leave:    appellate  review 
of  certain  court-martial  convictions 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  an  armed 
force  who  has  been  sentenced  by  court-mar- 
tial may  be  required  to  take  leave  pending 
completion  of  action  under  subchapter  IX 
of  chapter  47  of  this  title  if  the  sentence. 
as  approved  by  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  jurisdiction  under  section  864 
or  865  of  this  title.  Includes  an  unsuspended 
dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
cbarge. The  member  may  be  required  to 
begin  such  Involuntary  leave  at  any  time  on 
or  after  the  date  on  which  such  sentence  is 
approved  by  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  Jurisdiction.  Such  leave  may 
be  continued  until  any  time  on  or  before  the 
date  on  which  action  is  completed  under 
subchapter  IX  of  chapter  47  of  th's  title. 

"(b)  Any  period  of  leave  required  to  b^ 
taken  under  this  section  shall  be  charged 
first  against  any  accrued  leave  to  the  mem- 
ber's credit  on  the  day  before  the  day  such 
Involuntary  leave  begins,  unless  the  member 
elects  to  be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave  under 
subsection  (c) .  If  a  member  does  not  elect  to 
be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  does  not  have  sufficient  accrued 
leave  to  his  credit  to  cover  the  total  period 
of  Involuntary  leave,  the  leave  not  covered 
by  accrued  leave  shall  be  charged  as  excess 
leave.  If  a  member  elects  to  be  paid  for 
accrued  leave  under  subsection  (c) .  the  total 
period  of  Involuntary  leave  shall  be  charged 
as  excess  leave. 

"(c)  (1)  A  member  who  Is  required  to  take 
leave  under  this  section  and  who  has  accrued 
leave  to  his  credit  on  the  day  before  the  day 
such  leave  begins  may  elect  to  be  paid  for 
luch  accrued  leave  on  the  basis  of  the  basic 
pay  to  which  he  v;"as  entitled  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  day  such  involuntary  leave  begins  or. 
if  he  does  not  so  elect.  Is  entitled  to  pay  and 
allowances  during  any  period  of  such  accrued 
leave  required  to  be  taVen  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  in  section  707  of  this  title,  a  member 
shall  not  accrue  or  receive  any  pay  or  allow- 
ances during  any  period  of  involuntary  leave 
required  to  be  taken  imder  this  section. 

"(d)  No  member  required  to  take  leave 
imder  this  section  shall  become  entitled  to 
any  right  or  benefit  under  section  2021  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  solely  because  of 
any  employment  during  such  leave. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  974  of  this 
ttile  shall  not  apply  to  any  member  required 
to  take  Involuntary  leave  under  this  section 
during  any  period  of  such  Involuntary  leave. 
"J  707.  Payment  for  excess  leave:  disapproval 
of  certain  court-martial  sentences 

"(a)  A  member — 

"(1)  who  Is  required  to  take  Involuntary 
leave  under  sectl(»i  706  of  this  title,  any 
period  of  which  Is  charged  as  excess  leave; 
and 

"(2)  whose  sentence  by  court-martial  to 
dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge is  set  aside  or  disapproved  by  a  Court 
of  Military  Review  under  section  866  of  this 
title  or  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  under  section  867  of  this  title, 
shall  be  paid,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) , 
for  the  period  of  leave  charged  as  excess 
leave,  luiless  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  is  or- 


dered and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad- 
conduct  discharge  Is  Included  In  the  result  of 
the  rehearing  or  new  trial  and  such  dismissal 
or  discharge  Is  later  executed. 

"(b)  A  member  entitled  to  be  paid  imder 
this  section  shall  be  deemed,  for  purpoaes 
of  this  section,  to  have  accrued  pay  and 
allowances  on  each  day  of  Involuntary  leave 
charged  as  excess  leave  (except  days  of  ac- 
crued leave  for  which  the  member  has  been 
paid  under  section  709(c)(1)  of  this  title 
and  which  have  been  charged  as  excess 
leave) .  Such  pay  and  eUlowances  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  in  the  lower  of  the 
pay  grade  held  by  the  member  cm  the  day 
before  the  date  his  court-martial  sentence 
was  approved  by  the  convening  authority  or 
any  lower  pay  grade  to  which  the  member 
was  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  court-martial 
sentence  (including  any  reduction  under 
section  858a  of  this  title)  If  such  reduction 
has  not  been  set  aside,  disapproved,  or  other- 
wise vacated.  Such  a  member  shall  be  paid 
the  amount  of  pay  and  allowance  which  he 
is  deemed  to  have  accrued,  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  his  gross  earnings  from 
wages,  salaries,  tips,  other  personal  service 
Income,  or  unemployment  or  other  public 
assistance  benefits  from  any  government 
agency  during  the  period  such  member  is 
deemed  to  have  accrued  pay  and  allowances 
unier  this  subsection.  Except  as  provided  In 
the  following  sentence,  when  a  member's 
sentence  by  court-martial  to  dismissal  or 
dishonorable  or  bad-conduot  discharge  has 
been  ordered  set  aside  or  disapproved — 

"(1)  pajmient  shall  be  made  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  such  order  If  no 
rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been  ordered; 

"(2)  payment  shall  be  made  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  order  if  a 
rehearing  or  new  trial  ha«  been  ordered  but 
charges  have  not  been  referred  to  a  rehear- 
ing or  new  trial  within  four  months  from 
the  date  of  such  order; 

"(3)  If  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  Is  not  Included  In 
the  result  of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial, 
payment  shall  be  made  within  two  months 
of  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  such 
rehearing  or  new  trial;  or 

"(4)  if  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  Is  included  In  the 
result  of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial,  but 
such  dUmlssal  or  discharge  is  not  later  exe- 
cuted, payment  shall  be  made  within  two 
months  of  the  order  which  set  aside,  dis- 
approved, or  otherwise  vacated  such  dis- 
missal or  discharge. 

If  a  member  is  entitled  to  be  paid  under 
this  section  but  fails  to  provide  sufficient  in- 
formation In  a  timely  manner  regarding  his 
gross  earnings  received  from  wages,  salaries, 
tips,  other  personal  service  Income,  and  un- 
employment or  other  public  assistance  bene- 
fits from  any  government  agency  when  such 
information  Is  requested  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  (c)  the  periods 
of  time  established  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  extended  until  one  month 
after  the  member  provides  such  requested 
information. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  uniform  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned.  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  the  method  of  determining  a 
member's  gross  earnings  during  any  period 
such  member  Is  deemed  to  have  accrued  pay 
and  allowances.  Including  a  requirement 
that  the  member  provide  Income  tax  returns 
and  other  documentation  to  verify  the 
amount  of  his  earnings.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  705  the  following  new 
Items: 


"706.  Involuntary  leave:  appellate  review  of 
certain   court-martial   convictions. 

"707.  Payment  for  excess  leave:  disapproval 
of  certain  court-martial  sen- 
tences.". 

(b)  Section  813  (article  13)  of  such  title 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  section  867 
of  this  title  (artlc!e  57).  no"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  theerof  "No";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  result  of  trial". 

(c)  SecUon  832(b)  (article  32(b) )  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  llsu  thereof  "The 
accuFed  has  the  right  to  be  represented  at 
that  investigation  as  provided  in  section  838 
oi  mib  title  (article  M)  and  In  regulations 
prei3cribed  under  that  section.". 

(d)  Section  838(b)  (article  38(b) )  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented in  bis  defense  before  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  or  at  an  investigation 
under  section  832  of  this  title  (article  32) 
a3  follows: 

"(1)  The  accused  may  be  represented  by 
civilian  counsel  If  provided  by  him. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6) ,  the  accused  may  be  represented  by — 

"(A)  military  counsel  detailed  under  sec- 
tion 827  of  this  title  (article  27);  or 

"(B)  military  counsel  of  his  own  selection 
if  that  military  counsel  is  reasonably  avail- 
able. 

"(3)  When  the  accused  is  represented  by 
civilian  counsel,  military  coiinsel  detailed 
or  selected  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  act  as 
associate  counsel  unless  excused  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  accused. 

"(4)  When  the  accused  Is  represented  by 
military  counsel  of  his  own  selection  under 
paragraph  (2)(B),  any  military  counsel  de- 
tailed under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (5),  be  excused. 

"(5)  An  accused  is  not  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented In  his  defense  by  more  than  one  mili- 
tary counsel.  However,  a  convening  authority 
may,  in  his  sole  discretion — 

"(A)  detail  additional  military  counsel  as 
assistant  defense  counsel;  and 

"(B)  approve  a  request  from  the  accused 
that  military  counsel  detailed  under  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  act  as  associate  defense 
counsel  when  the  accused  Is  represented  by 
military  counsel  of  his  own  selection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  by 
regulations,  define  'reasonably  available'  and 
may,  under  such  regulations,  establish  pro- 
cedures for  determining  whether  military 
counsel  selected  by  an  accused  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  is  reasonably  available.  Such 
regulations  shall  establish  uniform  policies 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  recogniz- 
ing the  differences  in  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  867  (article 
67(c))  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  accused  may  petition  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  for  review  of  a  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Military  Review  within  60  days 
from  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  accused  is 
notlfl«d  of  such  decision  of  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review;  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  such  de- 
cision of  a  Court  of  Military  Review,  after 
being  served  on  appellate  counsel  of  record 
for  the  accused  (if  any).  Is  deposited  in  the 
United  States  malls  for  delivery  by  first 
class  certified  mail  to  the  accused  at  an  ad- 
dress provided  by  the  accused  or.  If  no  such 
address  has  been  provided  by  the  accused,  at 
the  latest  address  listed  for  the  accused  In 
the  accused's  official  service  record. 
The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  act  upon 
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such  a  petition  promptly  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  court.". 

(f)  Section  869  (article  69)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  "When  such  a  case 
Is  considered  upon  application  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  application  must  be  &led  In  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  by  the 
acctised — 

"(1)  on  or  before  October  1,  1983;  or 

"(2)  within  two  years  after  the  date  the 
sentence  Is  approved  by  the  convening 
authority  or,  in  a  special  court-martial  case 
which  requires  action  under  section  865(b) 
of  this  title  (article  65(b)).  the  officer  exer- 
cising general  court-martial  jurisdiction, 
whichever  Is  later,  unless  the  accused  es- 
tablishes good  cause  for  failure  to  file  within 
that  time.". 

(g)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  become  effective  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  members  whose  sen- 
tences by  court-martial  are  approved  by  the 
officer  exercising  general  court-martial  Ju- 
risdiction under  section  864  or  865  (article 
64  or  65)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  apply  to  all  persons  held  as 
the  result  of  a  court-martial  sentence  an- 
nounced on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  apply  to  investigations  under  sec- 
tion 832  (article  32)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  which  conmience  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(d)  shall  apply  to  trials  by  courts-martial 
In  which  all  charges  are  referred  to  trial 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(E)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(e)  shall  apply  to  any  accused  with  respect 
to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  decision 
which  is  dated  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

(P)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(f)  shall  apply  to  applications  received  in 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

MiLrrAST  RECRurriNG  information 
8«c.  18.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  in  order  for  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  effectively  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  raise  and  support  armies,  it  la 
essential — 

(1)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  obtain 
and  compile  directory  information  pertain- 
ing to  students  enrolled  In  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  that  such  directory  information  be 
used  only  for  military  recruiting  purposes 
and  be  retained  in  the  case  of  each  person 
with  respect  to  whom  such  information  is 
obtained  and  compiled  for  a  limited  period 
of  time. 

(b)  Section  503  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  enlistments.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Sec- 
retary"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  compile  directory  in- 
formation pertaining  to  each  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  of  age  or  older,  or  who  is  In 
the  eleventh  grade  (or  its  equivalent)  or 
higher  regardless  of  age.  and  who  Is  enrolled 
in  a  secondary  school  In  the  United  States, 
Its  territories,  possessions,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(2)  Directory  information  collected  and 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  available  to  the 
armed  forces  for  military  recruiting  purposes 
only. 


"(3)  Directory  information  pertaining  to 
any  person  may  not  be  maintained  for  more 
than  three  years  after  the  date  the  Informa- 
tion pertaining  to  such  person  Is  first  col- 
lected and  complied  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   under    this   subsection. 

"(4)  Directory  Information  collected  and 
complied  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
fidential and  no  person  who  has  had  access 
to  such  information  may  disclose  such  in- 
formation except  for  the  purposes  described 
In  paragraph  (3). 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  may  au- 
thorize each  Secretary  concerned  to  issue 
further  Implementing  regulations  necessary 
to  administer  the  program  established  under 
this  subsection.  Any  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  Any  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretaries  concerned  shall  be 
as  uniform  as  practicable. 

"(6)  In  this  subsection,  'directory  infor- 
mation' means,  with  respect  to  a  student, 
the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  list- 
ing, date  and  place  of  birth,  level  of  educa- 
tion, degrees  received,  academic  grades  and 
class  standing,  and  the  most  recent  previous 
educational  agency  or  institution  attended 
by  the  student.". 

(c)  (1)   The  heading  of  section  503  of  such 
title  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"!  503.  Enlistments:    recruiting    campaigns; 
compilation  of  directory  Informa- 
tion" 

(2)  The  Item  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  31  of  such  title 
relating  to  section  503  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"503.  Enlistments:  recruiting  campaigns; 
compilation  of  directory  informa- 
tion.". 

(d)(1)  Chapter  31  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  enlistments,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■•§  520.  Criminal  history  informiHon  for  mil- 
itary recruiting  purposes 

"(a)  Each  State  and  each  unit  of  general 
local  government  of  a  State  is  requested  to 
make  available  upon  request,  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  any  criminal  history  Infor- 
mation maintained  by  or  available  to  such 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  pertains  to  (1)  any  person  who.  with- 
in 90  days  before  the  date  on  which  such  In- 
formation was  requested,  has  mad-?  applica- 
tion for  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces,  or 
(2)  any  person  who.  within  90  days  before 
the  date  on  which  such  Information  was  re- 
quested, has  In  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion for  enlistment  also  has  made  application 
for  participation  in  a  program  of  the  armed 
forces  which  requires  a  determination  of 
trustworthiness  of  persons  who  participate 
in  such  program. 

•'(b)  In  this  section,  'criminal  history  in- 
formation" means  the  following  Information 
with  respect  to  any  Juvenile  or  adult  arrest, 
charge,  citation,  or  conviction  of  any  person 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a):  (i)  offense; 
(2)  date;  (3)  place;  (4)  age;  (5)  disposition; 
and  (6)  court. 

"(c)  Criminal  history  Information  received 
under  this  section  shall  be  confidential  and 
no  person  who  has  had  access  to  any  Infor- 
mation received  under  this  section  may  dis- 
close such  Information  except  to  facilitate 
military  recruiting. 

"(d)  The  Secretaries  concerned  shall  pre- 
scribe re-Tulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  as 
uniform  as  practicable.  Any  regulations  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 


ported to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"520.  Criminal  history  information  for  mili- 
tary recruitins  purposes.". 

COMFUTINC  AUTHOniZED  DAILY  AVCKAGE  NUM- 
BER OF  ENLISTED  MEMBESS  IN  PAT  GRADES 
E-8  AND  E-9 

Sec.  19.  Section  517(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  combined"  before 
"pay  grades";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "2  percent  and  1  per- 
cent, respectively,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3  percent,  but  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent in  pay  grade  E-9,". 

INCSEASE  IN  reserve  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORP3 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  20.  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6.000"  and  "6.500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "8.003"  and  "9,5C0".  respectively. 

CLARIFICATION    OF    AUTHORITY    TO    TRANSPORT 
OCR  TAIN  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Sec.  21.  Section  2634(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  his  personal 
use  or  the  use  of  his  dependents"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  his  dependents  and  for  the  p?rsonal  use 
of  the  member  or  his  dependents";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  his  dependents"  in 
the  second  sentence  after  "motor  vehicle  of 
the  member". 

NOMINATIONS  BY  TH»;  STT"'E1TN''FNDENTS  OF 
THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  4342  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the 
Superintendent  may  nominate  persons  for 
ap')olntment  as  cadets  at  the  Academy. 
Nominations  by  the  Superintendent  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  but  not  more  than  50 
such  nominations  may  be  made  for  appoint- 
ment in  any  year. 

"(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7),  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  to  exceed  that  authorized  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).". 

(b)  (1)  Chapter  403  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  Military  Academy.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  4341  the  following  new 
section : 

"S  4341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  alone.  An  appointment  Is 
conditional  until  the  cadet  Is  admitted.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  b:ginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  4341  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"4341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent.". 

(c)(1)  Section  6953  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointment  of  mid- 
shipmen at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "An  appoint- 
ment Is  conditional  until  a  midshipman  is 
admitted.". 

(2)  Section  6954  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointment  of  midship- 
men at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  <s 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively; 
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(B)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
fjUowIng  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  may 
nominate  persons  for  appointment  as  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy.  Nominations 
by  the  Superintendent  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  but  not  more  than  50  such  nominations 
may  be  made  for  appointment  in  any  year. 

"(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7),  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  Academy  to  exceed  that  au- 
thorized by  subsections  (a)   and  (b).";  and 

(c)  by  striking  out  "Effective  beginning 
with  nominations  for  appointment  to  the 
Academy  in  the  calendar  year  1964,  the"  in 
subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by  clause 
(1) )  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(d)  Section  9342  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  cadets 
at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the 
Superintendent  may  nominate  persons  for 
appointment  as  cadets  at  the  Academy. 
Nominations  by  the  Superintendent  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  but  not  more  than  50  such 
nominations  may  be  made  for  appointment 
in  any  year. 

"(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
aopolntment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7),  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  the  Air  Force 
cadets  to  exceed  that  authorized  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).". 

(e)(n  Chapter  403  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  9341  the  following  new 
section: 

"f  9341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  aopointed 
by  the  President  alone.  An  aopolntment  is 
conditional  until  the  cadet  is  admitted". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beeinning 
of  such  chanter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  9341  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"9341a.  Cadets:   appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent.". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  nominations  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  first  class  admitted  to  each 
Academy  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

COMPAMT   COMMANDERS   AT   THE   UNITED  STATES 
MILITARY   ACADEMY 

Sec.  23.  Section  4349(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  Navy. 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps"  after  "Army". 

AUTHORrrY  CF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  TO 
ISSUE  REGXTLATIONS 

Sec.  24.  (a)(1)  Section  5031  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  under  this  title.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  in  addition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  under  section  6011  of  this 
title.". 

(2)  Section  6011  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "with  the  approval  of  the 
President". 

(b)  United  States  Navy  regulations  Issued 
under  section  6011  of  such  title  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  remain 
in  effect  in  accordance  with  their  terms  until 
amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


PER  DIEM  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  NAVAL  RESEARCH 
ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  25.  Section  6153  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)   as  subsection  (c). 

ELIMINATING    DATE    FOR    NOMINATIONS    TO    THE 
NAVAL   ACADEMY 

Sec.  26.  Section  6966  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  (b),  (c),  and 
(d),  respectively. 

REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    ACCOMMODATIONS    IN 
PLACE  OF  QUARTERS  FOR  MEMBERS  ON  SEA  DUTY 

Sec  27.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96- 
367  (94  Stat.  1182;  10  U.S.C.  7672  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1982". 

(b)  Section  7672(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  96-367  (94  Stat.  1182;  10  VS.C. 
7672  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes,  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  sea  duty  who  Is  deprived  of  quar- 
ters on  board  ship  because  of  repairs  or  be- 
cause of  other  conditions  that  make  the 
member's  quarters  uninhabitable  and  for 
whom  it  Is  impracticable  to  furnish  accom- 
modations under  subsection  (a),  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
quarters  in  an  amount  not  more  than  the 
total  of — 

"(1)  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  a 
member  of  the  same  pay  grade  without  de- 
pendents; and 

"(2)  a  variable  housing  allowance  which 
could  be  paid  to  a  member  of  the  same  pay 
grade  under  section  403  of  title  37  at  the 
location  where  the  member  is  deprived  of 
quarters  on  board  ship. 

A  member  entitled  to  receipt  of  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  may  not  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  under  this  subsection  when  de- 
prived of  quarters  on  board  ship  at  a  loca- 
tion at  which  the  member  can  reside  with 
such  member's  dependenu.  The  total  amount 
of  such  reimbursement  may  not  exceed  $9,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981,  and  may  not  exceed  $6,300,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  ASSIST  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
REGISTRATION   REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  463)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Each  person  re- 
quired to  present  himself  for  registration 
under  this  Act  shall  furnish  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  the  Director  shall 
prescribe  the  social  security  account  num- 
ber of  such  person.". 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (10  U.SC  App 
460)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Director  shall  have  access,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  to  information  contained  In  the 
records  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  pertaining  to  the 
names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  persons  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  for  registration 
under  this  Act.  Such  information  may  be 
used  by  the  Director  only  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  all  persons  required  to  present 
themselves  for  registration  under  ttils  Act 
comply  with  the  registration  requiremente  of 
this  Act.". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  AMOUNTS  PAYABLE  TO  AVIATION 
CAREER    OFFICERS 

Sec.  29.  (a)  (1)  An  officer  who  receives  spe- 
cial pay  for  any  period  under  an  agreement 
executed  and  accepted  under  section  301b  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 


entitled  to  aviation  career  incentive  pay  un- 
der section  301a  of  such  title  during  such 
period  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  aviation  career 
incentive  pay  provided  for  by  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
untU  September  30,  1982.  only  agreemenu 
executed  by  officers  of  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  under  such  section  301b  may  be  ac- 
cepted. 

(b)  Section  301b  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Special  pay  may  be  paid  imder  thU 
section  only  for  agreements  accepted  before 
October  1,  1982.". 

(c)  This  section  shall  become  effecOve  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec.  30.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  otherwise  in  thU  Act  the 
amendmenta  made  by  this  Act  shaU  take  ef- 
fect on  October  1.  1981. 

(b)(1)  The  amendmente  made  by  section 
11  shaU  take  effect  on  April  1.  1982. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
9,   12,   13.   14,.  16,   19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  28 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
companion  budget  waiver?   I  call  the 
Chair's  attention  to  Calendar  Order  No 
205.  Senate  Resolution  168,  in  respect  to 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  res- 
olution is  on  the  calendar. 


WAIVING  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  that 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  waiving  section 

402(a)   of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 

1974  with  respect   to  the  consideration   of 

S.  llol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  calendar  on  this  side,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  this  item  and  to  its  passage 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection  on  this  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  168 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1181.  a  blU  to  amend  titles  lO  and  37 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  dependenta, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  a  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  dlrecUy  or  indlrecUy,  authorizes  the 
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enftctment  of  new  budget  authority  for  % 
flscAl  year,  unless  tbat  bill  or  resolution  Is 
reported  In  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  or  before  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 40a(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of 
such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S.  1181, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  AND 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1981 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
thebiU.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
time  agreement  in  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  military  pay  bill? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  limitation  on  the  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  a  provision  for 
the  control  of  time?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
2  hours  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  and  the  Sena- 
tor frcMn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  with  30 
minutes  on  the  amendments.  There  is  a 
provision  for  an  amendment  to  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow  which  will  have  3 
hours,  that  being  the  Matsunaga-Hat- 
fleld  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  might  say,  in  view  of  the  agreement 
the  Chair  has  Just  recited,  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  finish  this  bill  today. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  avail  them- 
selves, however,  of  the  time  today  to 
dispose  of  every  issue  except  that  amend- 
ment and  that  we  can  proceed  promptly 
to  the  disposition  of  the  bill  or  third 
reading  and  final  passage  as  early  as 
possible  on  tomorrow. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
time  today  we  may  proceed  to  other 
matters  that  are  available  for  disposi- 
tion by  unanimous  consent,  or  perhaps 
to  other  matters  that  may  be  available 
on  the  calendar  for  general  action. 

I  remind  Members  that  at  2  o'clock 
today  there  will  be  a  vote  on  cloture 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn 
in  respect  to  the  Johnston  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
Uon  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  8  months,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  a  lengthy  series  of 
hearings  on  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  our  national  defense — military 
manpower.  We  can  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  sophisticated  weaponry,  but  in 
the  flnal  analysis,  it  will  be  the  soldier, 
the  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  whom  our 
Nation  will  turn  to  win  on  the  battlefleld. 

In  1980,  Congress  responded  to  the 
Armed  Forces'  alarming  manpower  prob- 
lems  by   significantly   improving   com- 


pensation and  various  quality-of-life 
areas.  Those  initiatives  have  clearly  re- 
vived recruiting  and  retention  from  the 
dangerously  low  levels  to  which  they  had 
sunk. 

If  Congress  hopes  to  maintain  the 
momentum  that  began  to  gather  last 
year,  it  simply  csumot  afford  not  to  be 
imaginative  in  its  approach  to  military 
compensation.  At  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  Government  are 
struggling  to  live  within  their  means, 
Congress  cannot  justify  spending  billions 
of  dollars  on  Indiscriminate  across-the- 
board  pay  raises  that  amount  to  little 
more  than  "throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion today,  S.  1181,  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  and  Benefits  Act,  offers  Con- 
gress an  innovative  and  cost-effective 
opportunity  to  ease  our  pressing  man- 
power problems.  S.  1181  substantially 
raises  the  pay  of  all  military  personnel 
but  it  targets  the  highest  pay  raises  to 
those  ranks  and  experience  levels  that 
are  in  desperate  shortage — middle  and 
senior  enlisted  personnel  and  mid-career 
ofiBcers.  These  are  the  skilled  men  and 
women  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  praised 
as  the  backbone  of  the  Armed  Forces 
but  who.  on  the  other  hand,  are  taken 
for  granted  as  sure  to  stay  for  at  least  20 
years.  Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  these  people.  The  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Thomas  Hay- 
ward,  has  warned  that  "if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  readiness  of  our  forces 
worldwide  today — and  we  surely  are — 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  to  stem 
the  exodus  of  our  trained  professionals." 
It  is  the  absence  in  the  ranks  of  the 
sergeant  major  with  22  years  of  serv- 
ice, the  master  sergeant  with  18  years, 
and  the  staff  sergeant  with  8  years  that 
has  prompted  Gen.  Edward  Meyer,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  to  characterize  his 
force  as  "hollow." 

S.  1181  will  begin  to  fill  those  empty 
ranks  by  giving  middle  and  senior  en- 
listed personnel  higher  raises  than  those 
given  servicemen  still  in  their  first  terms. 
The  targeted  pay  raises  will  finally  re- 
Ueve  the  compression  of  pay  that  has  dis- 
couraged enlisted  personnel  from  striving 
for  promotion.  The  pay  tables  in  S.  1181 
will  also  offer  raises  to  senior  enlisted 
servicemen  with  24  and  28  years  of  serv- 
ice to  encourage  them  to  remain  longer 
in  the  military.  Previously,  personnel 
with  more  than  20  years  were  eligible  for 
additional  pay  raises  only  upon  reaching 
22  and  26  years  of  service.  In  addition, 
the  bill  will  provide  large  pay  raises  to 
outstanding  midcareer  ofQcers  who  are 
making  the  crucial  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  make  military  service  a  career. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  wholeheart- 
edly supports  the  targeting  of  pay  raises 
to  middle  and  senior  enlisted  personnel 
because  this  approach  addresses  his  top 
priority — the  rebuilding  of  his  "hollow" 
Army  with  a  revitalized  corps  of  non- 
commissioned ofiBcers.  General  Meyer  has 
responded  directly  to  criticism  that  7 
percent,  8  percent,  and  9  percent  raises 
in  Junior  enlisted  pay  will  hinder  recruit- 
ing efforts.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the 
small  difference  in  recruit  pay  between 


S.  1181  and  the  14.3  percent  across-the- 
board  raise  proposed  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  simply  not  affect 
a  young  person's  decision  on  whether  or 
not  to  join  the  Army. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  recruiting  Chiefs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  carefully  reviewed  S.  1181  and 
reached  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff— the  bUl  will  not  adversely 
affect  recruiting.  In  fact,  it  will  actually 
make  recruiting  easier  by  improving  re- 
tention so  much  that  the  services  will  re- 
quire fewer  recruits.  The  close  link  be- 
tween recruiting  and  retention  was 
dramatically  Illustrated  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  when  he  stated:  "If  I 
retained  4,000  more  midgrade  petty  ofD- 
cers"  each  year,  "that's  20,000  new  re- 
cruits who  would  not  have  to  be  trained 
to  take  their  place."  Mr.  President,  S. 
1181  will  help  the  CNO  and  the  other 
service  chiefs  to  realize  just  that  kind  of 
rich  yield  of  experience. 

The  targeted  pay  raises  contained  In 
S.  1181  are  complimented  by  a  package 
of  37  additional  manpower  initiatives. 
These  items  further  enhance  recruiting 
tools,  improve  travel  reimbursement,  and 
redress  various  special  pay  inequities.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  highlight  10  of  the 
more  important  provisions: 

First.  Increases  of  a  maximum  of  14.3 
percent  in  the  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters and  subsistence; 

Second.  Increases  in  enlisted  hazardous 
duty  pay,  enlisted  aircrew  flight  pay,  and 
special  pay  for  diving  duty; 

Third.  An  increase  in  flight  pay  for 
officers  not  receiving  aviation  continua- 
tion bonuses  and  with  more  than  6  years 
of  aviation  service; 

Fourth.  An  increase  In  flight  pay  for 
warrant  officers  to  the  same  rate  paid 
commissioned  officers. 

Fifth.  An  increase  in  the  maximum 
enlistment  bonus  for  recruits  enlisting 
in  critical  skills  for  4-year  terms  from 
$5,000  to  $7,500; 

Sixth.  Authority  for  a  1-year  Army 
test  of  an  enlistment  bonus  of  no  more 
than  $3,000  for  high-quality  recruits  en- 
listing in  critical  skills  for  3-year  terms; 

Seventh.  Increases  in  the  reipiburse- 
ment  paid  to  military  personnel  Jor  per- 
manent change-of-station  movijs,  in- 
cluding a  temporary  lodging  allowance; 

Eighth.  Signiilcant  improvements  in 
the  military  justice  system  that  will  pro- 
mote discipline; 

Ninth.  Authority  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  collect  high  school  directory 
information  and  criminal  history  infor- 
mation for  confidential  use  by  military 
recruiters;  and 

Tenth.  Increases  in  the  number  of 
Navy  and  Air  Force  senior  ROTC  schol- 
arships. 

Combined  with  targeted  pay  raises, 
these  and  the  other  manpower  items  In 
S.  1181  will  begin  to  correct  the  Armed 
Forces'  retention  problems.  Improving 
retention,  in  turn,  will  make  recruiting 
easier.  Congress  can  achieve  both  of  these 
objectives,  however,  only  if  it  replaces 
the  imlmaginative  practice  of  "business 
as  usual"  with  the  innovative  and  cost- 
effective  approach  offered  by  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  today.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  1181 
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as  reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  most 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Manpower  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Exon,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  developing  this  entire  pay 
schedule  and  the  total  benefit  program. 
I  yield  the  fioor  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Senator  Exon). 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair. ) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  Its  consideration  of 
S.  1181,  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  and 
Benefits  Act  of  1981,  the  Senate  is  about 
to  make  an  important  decision  on  per- 
haps the  most  critical  area  of  our  de- 
fense capability.  The  military  services 
are  facing  serious  manpower  problems, 
and  this  bill  represents  a  consensus  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  how 
best  to  tackle  some  of  those  problems. 

I  have  stated  many  times  that  all  of 
the  sophisticated  weapons  systems  which 
even  an  unlimited  amount  of  money 
could  buy  would  be  useless  without  ade- 
quate numbers  of  qualified  and  dedicated 
people  to  (^>erate  them.  The  greatest 
wartime  commanders  throughout  world 
history  all  believed  that  the  quality  and 
morale  of  their  fighting  men — as  well  as 
the  strategy  and  tactics  they  devise  and 
use — were  the  keys  to  victory.  Our  own 
military  leaders  today  believe  in  this 
principle,  too,  as  well  they  should. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel  (Mr.  Jep- 
sen) has  already  provided  a  summary  of 
what  this  bill  includes. 

This  bill  Includes  a  lot  of  work  and 
time  and  effort.  I  think  that  he  has  done 
such  an  able  job  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  what  he  has  already 
said.  But  I  would  like  to  highlight  what  I 
consider  to  oe  the  major  features  of  this 
bill. 

Last  year.  Congress  provided  an  11.7 
percent  across-the-board  pay  raise  for 
all  military  personnel.  This  year,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  carefully 
designed  a  bill  that  allocates  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  pay  raise  to  all  military 
personnel  to  continue  the  current  mo- 
mentum in  recruiting  and  then  targets  t 
the  remaining  portion  to  our  career  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel.  For  the  , 
enlisted  force,  increases  in  basic  pay 
range  from  7  percent  for  a  recruit  to 
14  percent  for  a  sergeant  at  the  point 
of  his  first  reenlistment,  to  22  percent 
for  some  senior  NCO's.  Officer  basic  pay 
will  increase  by  9  percent  for  first  lieu- 
tenants and  up  to  17  percent  for  some 
career  officers.  The  most  senior  officers, 
of  course,  receive  little  or  no  increase 
in  basic  pay  because  of  the  Government- 
wide  ceiling  on  executive  salaries. 

This  bill  will  increase  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  by  17  percent  for  the 

enlisted  career  force — E-5  to  E-9 with 

officers  and  the  remainder  of  the  enlisted 
force  receiving  a  14.3  percent  increase. 
The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  is 
increased  by  14.3  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  to  target 
this  pay  raise  was  strongly  supported 
within  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 


The  committee's  perception  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  manpower  problems  In  the 
miUtary  services  has  had  a  large  impact 
on  the  final  shape  of  this  bill  which  we 
are  now  recommending  to  the  Senate. 
Careful  deliberation  has  gone  into  the 
size  of  the  pay  raise  for  each  grade  and 
the  corresponding  years  of  service  that 
a  military  member  has  served  in  that 
grade. 

Last  year.  Congress  became  very  con- 
cerned over  the  quality  of  people  that 
the  services  were  recruiting.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  concern,  we  set  limits  in 
law  on  the  numbers  of  nonhigh  school 
graduates  and  category  IV  enlistees  that 
the  services  could  accept.  The  recruiting 
results  so  far  this  year  are  a  big  improve- 
ment over  the  last  several  years,  but 
there  is  still  concern  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  recruiting  problem 
facing  the  military.  There  is  a  critical 
need  to  increase  the  senior  experience 
level  of  the  enlisted  ranks;  that  is,  those 
persons  with  over  10  years  of  service. 
First-term  retention  is  high,  but  it  is 
among  second-  and  third-term  person- 
nel where  increased  retention  is  sorely 
needed.  These  career  NCO's  are  the 
backbone  and  muscle  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  most  serious  example  of  the  re- 
tention problem  is  the  Navy,  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  22,000  petty  officers.  Last 
year  the  Navy  was  forced  to  "tie  up"  a 
ship  for  lack  of  trained  manpower.  To 
avoid  repeating  this,  the  Navy  is  doing 
something  that  may  be  just  as  damaging 
to  our  readiness  in  the  long  run — "can- 
nibalizing or  cross-decking"  some  of  its 
most  experienced  petty  officers.  When  a 
ship  returns  from  a  long  deployment,  key 
petty  officers  are  asked  to  walk  across  the 
deck  to  another  ship  ready  to  deploy, 
which  could  not  sail  without  their  level 
of  training  and  experience.  Obviously, 
back -to-back  tours  of  sea  duty  are  a  dis- 
incentive for  retention  and,  in  the  long 
nm,  can  only  worsen  the  problem. 

The  Army  also  has  a  shortage  of  career 
noncommissioned  officers  in  many  criti- 
cal skill  categories.  The  Air  Force  is  ex- 
periencing losses  in  some  officer  categor- 
ies and  there  are,  for  the  first  time  in 
memory,  unfavorable  signs  regarding 
future  NCO  retention  in  certain  skills  in 
that  service.  Only  the  Marine  Corps  is 
doing  well  in  this  area  and  that  is  a 
function  of  both  its  special  calling  and 
small  force  size. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  broad  consen- 
sus within  the  armed  services  that  an- 
other military  manpower  management 
problem  goes  hand-in-hand  with  this 
problem  of  poor  retention  of  NCO's,  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  so-called  pay 
compression.  The  front-loading  of  first 
term  pay  over  the  past  several  years  has 
resulted  in  severe  pay  compression  in  the 
enlisted  ranks.  Today,  there  is  only  $20 
per  month  difference  in  basic  pay  be- 
tween an  E-4  and  an  E-5,  which  is 
usually  the  dividing  line  between  the 
first  term  and  the  career  force.  The  ratio 
difference  in  pay  between  an  E-9,  the 
highest  enlisted  grade,  and  an  E-1  re- 
cruit used  to  be  approximately  7  to  1. 
Today  it  is  down  to  3  to  1. 

I  recognized  this  "pay  compression" 
problem  early  on.  In  addition  to  simply 
studying  the  pay  tables  and  compensa- 


tion trends  of  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
spoken  with  many  of  our  service  men  and 
women  and  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  senior  enlisted  person  of  each  serv- 
ice. The  recurring  theme  is  that  the  re- 
wards of  mUitary  life  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be  and  that  "pay  compression" 
was  a  major  factor. 

For  this  reason.  I  introduced  my  own 
compensation  initiative,  S.  1129,  in  May 
of  this  year.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  retains  the  best  features  of  my 
original  legislation  and  is  the  product  of 
careful  consideration  and  compromise 
with  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  re- 
store some  sense  of  proportion  to  the 
military  pay  scales.  Today,  as  I  men- 
tioned, if  someone  decides  to  stay  in  the 
military  service  as  a  noncommissioned 
officer,  he  must  do  so  without  the  sub- 
stantial increases  in  pay  which  were  once 
provided. 

It  is  clear  from  the  retention  problems 
that  we  are  having  among  our  career  en- 
listed force  that  we  cannot  expect  these 
dedicated  and  talented  individuals  to  as- 
sume the  additional  responsibilities  of 
higher  grades  without  the  significant 
pay  and  privileges  that  need  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  NCO  ranks. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  in  this 
bill  is  a  clear  sign  to  our  NCO's  and  petty 
officers  that  Congress  recognizes  and  ap- 
preciates the  sacrifices  which  we  ask 
them  to  make.  This  bill  represents  the 
first  attempt  by  the  Congress  to  address 
this  problem  of  pay  compression  and 
with  it  the  serious  problem  of  retention, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  an 
adequate  raise  for  new  recruits. 

Last  year.  Congress  took  steps  to  alle- 
viate some  of  these  problems,  highlighted 
by  the  11.7  percent  pay  raise  and  the 
Nunn- Warner  legislation.  These  were 
useful  steps  and,  by  all  accounts,  are 
showing  the  desired  results.  But  more 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  making 
military  life  a  rewarding  way  of  life.  Of 
course,  military  life  cannot  and  should 
not  be  rewarding  in  a  monetary  sense 
only. 

There  are  many  other  ingredients  to 
the  formula  as  well — such  as  pride,  dis- 
cipline, leadership,  a  good  working  en- 
vironment, advanced  yet  maintainable 
equipment,  and  good  men  and  women 
with  whom  to  work.  Congress  can  pass 
laws  to  Improve  some  of  these  areas — 
others  are  matters  of  the  head  and  the 
heart  and  the  spirit. 

The  Jepsen-Exon  bill  being  considered 
today  gives  Congress  the  opportimity  to 
act  and  Influence  one  area  where  we  can 
help  to  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supports  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  version  of  the  pay  raise 
bill  which  has  a  14.3  percent  across-the- 
board  pay  raise,  with  authority  to  re- 
allocate up  to  25  percent  of  the  raise 
among  different  grades.  I  am  disap- 
pointed at  the  Defense  Department's 
position,  but  I  am  not  surprised. 

The  leadership  In  the  Pentagon  has 
consistently  chosen  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance on  the  tough  decisions  regarding 
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personnel  issues.  The  retention  and  pay 
compression  problems  have  been  grow- 
ing more  serious  over  the  past  several 
years,  but  DOD  still  opts  for  large, 
across-the-board  pay  raises  for  all  per- 
sonnel, regardless  of  skill  category  or 
experience  level.  This  type  of  attitude  is 
not  much  better  than  a  "lowest  common 
denominator"  solution  to  our  problems. 
The  Congress  can  certainly  do  better, 
even  if  the  Pentagon  cannot. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Congress  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  authority  to 
reallocate  up  to  25  percent  of  last  year's 
11.7  percent  pay  raise.  However,  not  one 
dime  was  reallocated.  Congress  expected 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  identify  the 
specific  pay  problems,  but  he  did  not. 
The  excuse  given  by  the  Pentagon  for 
not  targeting  pay  raises  always  seems  to 
be  that  "it's  a  good  idea,  but  let's  do  it 
in  the  future." 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  pay 
compression  and  retention  of  our  NCO's 
are  only  getting  worse.  The  future  is 
now,  and  the  Senate  is  tired  of  waiting. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  Pentagon  op- 
poses this  bill.  But  let  us  take  a  minute 
to  see  what  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Services — both  military  and  civilian — 
say. 

Senator  Jipsen  referred  a  few 
moments  ago  to  the  position  of  General 
Meyer.  I  believe  it  is  so  important  that 
I  would  like  to  amplify  it  a  little. 

General  Meyer,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Stair,  says  that  he  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports this  bill  because  it  addresses  his 
biggest  personnel  problems — the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  NCO  Corps  and  relief  from 
pay  compression.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  others  who 
have  voiced  objections  to  this  bill,  cite 
the  Army's  perceived,  future  recruiting 
difficulties  as  their  primary  concern. 
General  Meyer  believes  that  the  small 
difference  in  recruit  pay  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  bills  can  hardly  make  a  dif- 
ference in  a  young  person's  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  join  the  Army.  In 
effect,  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff  has  said, 
"rest  easy." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  just 
days  before  he  signed  a  letter  supporting 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  view,  sat  In 
my  office  and  told  me  he  had  no  problem 
with  the  pay  tables  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering. 

Lieutenant  General  losue,  the  Air 
Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Man- 
power and  Personnel,  said  in  a  recent 
interview  that  military  pay  lacks  the 
increases  necessary  to  motivate  people 
to  go  from  the  first  to  the  second  to  the 
third  term  of  service.  He  said  the  cur- 
rent $20  difference  in  pay  between  a 
sergeant  and  a  staff  sergeant  was  "ridic- 
ulous." As  I  said  earlier,  this  bill  begins 
to  correct  that  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  Navy,  which  has 
the  most  acute  petty  officer  shortages, 
that  service  should  be  delighted  with  this 
legislation,  and  my  inquiries  show  that 
to  be  the  case. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  a 
special  study,  predicts  that  the  Army 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  meeting  the 
65-percent  high  school  graduate  target 
in  fiscal  year  1982  under  our  approach. 


As  a  hedge  against  any  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulty in  achieving  this  goal,  however, 
this  bill  also  raises  the  maximum  enlist- 
ment bonus  for  critical  skills  to  $7.500 — 
up  from  the  current  $5,000  and  last 
year's  figure  of  $3,000.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem in  1983  or  beyond,  we  will  address 
it  at  that  time.  But  for  now.  our  most 
important  military  manpower  difficul- 
ties should  be  addressed  while  we  have 
the  opportunity. 

CBO  also  estimates  that  under  this 
legislation,  the  type  of  NCO  retention  we 
so  bady  need  wUl  increase  dramatically 
over  the  next  5  years — more  so  than 
under  any  other  proposal. 

U  history  repeats  itself,  I  suspect  that 
there  may  be  opposition  to  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will  be  "pro-draft" 
or  "antl-All-Volunteer  Force"  legisla- 
tion— or  that  it  is  intended  to  undermine 
the  AVF  and  help  bring  back  the  draft. 
A  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  this  effect 
has  been  circulated. 

Mr.  President,  just  the  opposite  is 
true.  It  Is  time  that  we  in  Congress  and 
the  leadership  in  the  Pentagon  wake  up 
and  realize  that,  whether  the  source  of 
manpower  for  our  Armed  Forces  is  the 
voluntary  approach  or  conscription,  we 
need  trained,  highly  qualified  persoimel 
for  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  For  too  long,  some  have  in- 
sisted on  meeting  our  manpower  re- 
quirements with  numbers  alone. 

But  what  we  really  need  are  experi- 
enced, motivated  people  to  serve  as  a 
cadre  for  whatever  original  source  of 
manpower  this  Nation  chooses.  This 
cadre  is  lacking  today  and  is  necessary 
whether  we  c^ierate  under  an  All  Volun- 
teer Force  or  conscription.  In  short,  if 
the  AVF  will  not  work  under  S.  1181,  it 
will  not  work  at  all. 

We  cannot  continue  to  indiscrimi- 
nately throw  money  at  our  personnel 
difficulties.  If  recent  events  in  this  body 
have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  the 
American  people  do  not  support  throw- 
ing money  at  problems  either.  By  tar- 
geting the  fiscal  year  1982  pay  raise  to 
those  areas  which  need  and  deserve  it 
the  most,  the  Senate  bill  will  also  achieve 
the  additional  objective  of  enhancing 
the  pride  of  service  and  rank  to  which  I 
referred  earlier. 

In  closing  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation.  It 
is  a  balanced  approach  which  addresses 
the  recruiting  and  retention  problems 
facing  the  services  today.  Our  military 
people  are  the  key  to  our  national 
security.  We  must  show  them  now  that 
we  understand  that  fact,  and  we  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  do  just  that, 
by  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  that  excellent  commentary  on  the 
whole  military  career  pay  benefit  pro- 
gram. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  the  10  minutes  he  has 
yielded  to  me.  I  also  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
speaking  out  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  what  I 
consider  a  good,  solid  bill  which,  to  a  de- 
gree, meets  the  most  serious  problem 


we  have  in  the  entire  military  struc- 
txu-e — one,  however,  that  I  believe  will 
not  really  be  solved  imtil  we  go  back  to  a 
modified,  greatly  improved  Selective 
Service  Act  that  will  give  fairness  and 
equality  to  all  those  who  might  be  called. 
This  act  will  give  the  services  the  chance 
they  do  not  have  now  to  select  what 
they  need  in  the  way  of  talent  and 
ability  of  special  kinds  from  a  larger 
force  of  men  and  women  than  they  can 
obtain  under  present  inducements.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  necessary. 

For  years,  I  have  been  through  a  good 
deal  of  experience  and  concern  on  this 
subject.  I  am  not  blaming  any  President, 
and  I  certainly  am  not  blaming  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
we  will  get  a  selective  service  bill  imtil 
some  President  is  convinced  and  stands 
up  before  the  American  people,  includ- 
ing Congress,  and  says  that  we  need  leg- 
islation of  this  type.  "Need"  is  the  key 
word.  When  he  says  that,  I  believe  that 
the  people  will  understand  it  and  will 
line  up  behind  it,  as  will  Congress. 

And  I  would  not  be  telling  all  the 
truth  If  I  spoke  on  this  bill  without 
bringing  out  that  point. 

So,  moving  on  now  to  the  realities  as 
they  are  today,  the  two  Senators  on  our 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  have 
given  special  attention  to  this  bill,  are 
unusually  weU  qualified  In  this  field  and 
other  fields  concerning  the  military,  and 
they  have  already  spoken  and  explained 
the  bill.  I  lean  greatly  toward  them  in 
my  conclusions  and  opinion.  The  Senate 
owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
real  hard,  effective  work  that  they  have 
done  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  In  lieu  of  an 
Increase  In  pay  that  would  automatically 
come  into  effect  in  October,  I  believe  It 
is,  for  a  considerably  less  amount.  Be- 
cause the  bill  is  in  lieu  of  that  automatic 
increase  is  one  reason  why  I  can  support 
It. 

I  think  the  contribution  they  have 
made  In  the  distinction  between  the  vari- 
ous groups  that  are  serving  has  been  a 
great  Improvement  In  the  situation  and 
time  will  prove  it. 

I  note,  though,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  Is  evidence  of  what  a  hard  time 
Congress  has  In  trying  to  use  the  All 
Volimteer  Forces,  and  at  the  same  time 
strike  a  balance  that  they  think,  as  lay- 
men, is  necessary.  We  have  to  write  into 
the  hard  law  certain  minimum  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  by  these  vol- 
unteers. 

In  all  deference  to  everyone,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  would  be  standards  the 
military  should  prescribe  themselves,  and 
be  so  rigid  in  the  application  of  those 
standards  that  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion involved  as  to  their  need  and  worth. 
Congress  would  not  have  any  hesitancy 
in  letting  them  do  all  of  that.  Rather  we 
must  legislate  on  this  quality  question 
proving  the  efficacy  of  what  I  have  advo- 
cated. 

I  wish  to  mention  we  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  In  the  military  program. 
We  have  to.  It  Is  expensive  and  becoming 
more  so  to  purchase  planes,  ships,  mis- 
siles, everything.  Including  manpower. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  more  attention 
to  our  reserves  and  give  them  more  tools 
of  the  trade,  not  Just  a  few  planes  and 
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big-ticket  items,  but  the  little  things,  the 
hand  weapons,  the  radios  for  the  field, 
other  things  that  they  need  In  their 
training.  This  equipment  gives  them 
pride  and  allows  more  effective  training. 

I  would  give  the  Reserve  more  duties.  I 
find  a  great  deal  of  talent  scattered 
around  through  all  communities  in  men 
who  have  had  miUtary  training  and  have 
loved  it  to  a  degree.  They  do  not  make 
the  miUtary  a  career  for  various  reasons. 
But  we  find  some  of  the  best  military  men 
we  have  scattered  through  those  units. 

I  spoke  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  2  weeks  ago 
to  one  of  the  finest  audiences  I  have  ever 
had.  the  National  Guard  Noncommis- 
sioned Officers  Association,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting.  I  visited  with  them  before 
and  after,  and  with  their  wives,  and  had 
just  a  delightful  experience,  with  the 
talent  that  was  portrayed  there,  the  per- 
sonal resources,  the  Intense  patriotism — 
they  meant  what  they  were  saying  and 
doing — and  with  the  dedication  to  their 
units.  It  just  cannot  be  surpassed.  And  I 
am  not  comparing  them  now  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  regiilars.  We  have  a  lot  of 
that  in  the  regular  services.  But  I  came 
away  from  those  meetings  with  a  more 
solid  feeling  and  encouragement  for  any- 
thing oi  this  kind  that  I  have  had  In 
some  time. 

Giving  the  Reserves  more  duties, 
money,  and  responsibilities,  is  one  way  to 
avoid  some  of  the  enormous  growing  ex- 
pense of  our  military  program  In  its  large 
scale. 

Many  of  the  personnel  In  the  regular 
services  are  splendid.  My  remarks  just 
must  not  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way, 
but  I  do  know  where  the  soft  spots  are. 
Those  who  handled  this  bill  have  tried 
mighty  hard  to  address  those  problems 
and  have  made  such  a  contribution  that 
I  can  support  this  bill  with  satisfaction, 
where  at  one  time  I  frankly  was  quite 
doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  I  could 
actually  support  it,  in  view  of  the  need 
for  competing  dollars,  particularly  in  our 
budget  affairs. 

The  warning  fiags  are  flying  on  our 
military  manpower  situation  today.  No- 
body should  believe  that  this  bill  will 
solve  the  underlying  inadequacies  of 
U.S.  military  preparedness  that  result 
from  our  reliance  on  an  unreliable  source 
of  military  manpower.  Instead,  this  bill 
will  be  like  a  small  stone  dropped  In  the 
ocean — there  will  be  a  brief  ripple  of  hap- 
piness among  the  people  who  get  the  ad- 
ditional money,  amidst  the  waves  and 
storms  of  larger  problems. 

I  will  support  passage  of  this  bill,  but 
I  do  so  with  some  hesitation  and  even 
reluctance.  There  are  three  basic  reasons 
for  voting  for  this  bill : 

First,  that  It  substitutes  for  the  annual, 
automatic  across-the-board  pay  raises 
that  would  occur  under  the  current  law 
that  would  be  suspended  by  the  bill,  tmd 
is  not  additive  to  those  automatic  pay 
raises. 

Second,  the  bill  wiU  correct  some  of 
the  distortions  that  have  been  caused  by 
the  volunteer  force  concept  between  a 
sergeant's  pay  and  private's  pay.  It  is 
important  for  good  discipline  and  for  the 
effectiveness  of  noncommissioned  officers 
that  their  pay  be  noticeably  higher  than 


that  of  privates.  To  quote  George  Wash- 
ington— our  first  Commander  in  Chief — 
on  pay : 

A  proper  difference  should  be  made 
between  the  Non- Commissioned  Officer  (ser- 
geants particularly)  and  Privates,  to  give 
them  that  pride  and  consequence  which  is 
necessary  tu  Command. 

Finally,  1  believe  that  the  expectations 
of  military  personnel  have  been  raised — 
perhaps  too  high  by  the  statements  and 
debates  made  on  military  pay  during  the 
last  year.  Nevertheless,  because  these  ex- 
pectations for  pay  have  been  raised,  and 
there  have  been  no  practical  steps  to 
substitute  a  new  type  of  selective  service, 
it  might  be  harmful  to  the  military  serv- 
ices to  deny  this  raise  at  this  time.  I  hope 
that  the  military  and  civlUan  leaders  of 
the  country  will  not  repeat  the  promises 
and  statements  which  lead  to  unrealistl- 
cally  high  expectations  for  pay  among 
military  personnel. 

My  concern  and  reluctant  support  of 
this  bill  arises  from  several  major  facts  : 

First,  this  bill  will  not  solve  our  mili- 
tary manpower  problems,  many  of  which 
stem  from  our  reliance  on  an  unreliable 
source  of  manpower — the  volimteer 
force. 

Second,  the  bill  will  cost  $4.5  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  Over  a  5 -year  period, 
this  one  bill  will  add  some  $26  billion  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  Ttiis 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  estimated 
for  this  entire  MX  system  (some  $40  bil- 
lion) for  the  5-year  period. 

Third,  there  are  no  firm  standards 
for  setting  military  pay.  despite  last 
year's  request  by  the  Congress  for  such 
standards  to  be  developed. 

Finally,  at  a  time  where  people 
throughout  the  country  are  being  called 
upon  to  tighten  their  belts  for  the  sake 
of  the  economy,  I  am  concerned  that  a 
backlash  and  public  outcry  will  develop 
against  the  military  if  military  pay  rises 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

WHAT    THE    Bin.    DOES 

S.  1181  provides  for  a  14.55-percent 
average  pay  raise  for  all  military  person- 
nel. It  Is  targeted  toward  the  more  ex- 
perienced sergeants  who  would  get  about 
an  18-percent  raise.  Officers  would  get 
10  to  13  percent:  junior  enlisted  person- 
nel would  get  8  to  10  percent;  and  gen- 
erals would  get  3  percent,  largely  due  to 
the  pay  cap  which  applies  to  Govern- 
ment executives  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  raise  the 
enlistment  bonus  from  the  current  $5,000 
to  the  $7,500 — I  call  this  the  new  auto- 
mobile money — ^the  Pentagon  says  is 
needed  to  attract  people  Into  the  mili- 
tary. TTie  bill  also  provides  needed  up- 
dating of  moving  expenses  when  military 
personnel  are  ordered  to  new  duty  sta- 
tions. Flight  pay,  hazardous  duty  pay, 
and    various    smaller    items    are    also 


increased.  FlnaUy,  there  is  some  needed 
reform  in  separation  pay  costs  which  will 
save  the  Government  some  money.  Over- 
all there  are  some  20  separate  pro- 
visions of  law  affecting  military  com- 
pensation in  the  bill. 

MnjTAHT     PAT    BACKGBOUND 

This  pay  raise  must  be  seen  against 
the  background  of  military  pay  in  the 
last  10  years.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
volunteer  force  concept  10  years  ago. 
Congress  has  provided  12  general  raises 
in  milltarj-  pay.  These  raises,  which 
affect  basic  pay  and  allowances  for  quar- 
ters and  subsistence,  have  cumulatively 
cost  $99  billion.  These  pay  raises  have 
Increased  military  pay  166  percent  since 
1971,  while  general  Inflation  has  gone 
up  124  percent  and  civilian  pay  has  in- 
creased 123  percent. 

In  addition  to  these  general  pay  raises, 
84  separate  provisions  of  law  have  been 
enacted  which  have  Increased  33  differ- 
ent kinds  of  special  pays,  Ixjnuses.  al- 
lowances, and  benefits.  These  special 
items  cumulatively  cost  an  additional 
$5.7  billion.  It  would  seem  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  money  and  effort 
spent  on  "making  the  volimteer  force 
work"  and  yet  the  problems  go  on  and 
on. 

WHZBE    WIU,    ICILITAmT    PAT    STAMD  Am 
PASSAGE  OP  THIS  BILL 

The  military  pay  and  benefits  system  is 
not  well  understood,  even  by  military 
people.  Basic  pay  is  only  a  small  part 
of  military  compensation.  In  some  cases, 
basic  pay  is  only  50  percent  or  less  of 
the  direct  compensation  military  per- 
sonnel receive.  If  benefitf  such  as  health 
care,  commissaries  and  exchange,  and 
retirement  are  added,  basic  pay  may 
represent  as  little  as  one-third  of  the 
total  pay  and  benefits  some  military  per- 
sonnel receive.  The  complicated  nature 
of  military  pay  makes  it  hard  for  the 
pubUc  or  even  the  military  individual — 
to  express  the  amount  of  compensation 
military  personnel  receive  or  to  compare 
It  with  civilian  compensation. 

Another  factor  affecting  mUitary  pay 
is  rapid  promotion  rates.  Promotions  now 
come  early  so  that  the  average  Army  en- 
listed man  now  goes  from  E-1  recruit 
to  E-5  sergeant  in  2V2  years.  Similarly, 
the  average  Army  officer  goes  from  O-l 
second  lieutenant  to  0-3  captain  within 
3 '2  years.  Excepting  the  Air  Force,  the 
other  services  are  similar.  Thi?  means 
military  people  get  the  pay  of  higher 
grades  early  in  their  career. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  an- 
nual amounts  of  regular  military  com- 
pensation that  would  be  received  by  or- 
dinary "due  course"  enlisted  and  officer 
personnel  after  enactment  of  this  bill. 
"Due  course"  means  personnel  without 
any  special  skill  or  circumstance  enti- 
tling them  to  extra  pay  who  are  promoted 
along  with  their  average  contemporaries. 


Typical  annual  regular  military  compensation  Due  course  enlisted  (grade) 


Due  course  officer  (grade) 


Pay  upon  joining  (age  18  for  enlisted,  22  for  J10,337  (E-1,  recruit) 

officer). 

Pay  after  3  yr  service $15.715(E-5,  sergeant) 

Pay  after  10  yr  service $19,846  (t-6.  sergeant) 

Pay  after  20  yr  service... $27,641  (E-«,  master  sefieirrt).. 

Pay  tor  general/flag  officers _  N/A 


.  $17,330  (0-1,  2d  lieutenant). 

$27,639  (0-3,  captain). 
536,315(0-4,  maior). 
J4g,0SS  (0-S,  lieutenant  colonel). 
567.924  (0-8,  major  general). 
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In  additi<Hi  to  the  above  mentioned 
regular  military  compensation  (which 
includes  only  basic  pay  and  the  untaxed 
allowances  for  housing  and  food)  mili- 
tary personnel  are  entitled  to  a  wide 
variety  of  special  pays  and  bonuses  which 
add  substantially  to  their  Income.  These 
special  pays  and  bcxiuses  amount  to 
about  an  additional  13  percent  of  over- 
all military  personnel  compensation  costs 
but  are  allocated  by  grade,  skill,  or  duty 
assignment.  The  following  illustrate  the 
range  of  annual  Income  and  the  percent- 
age of  persOTinel  receiving  it  for  some  of 
the  major  special  pays  and  bonuses : 

Type  of  Bonus/ Special  Pay  and  Annual  Ad- 
ditional Income  Per  Individual 

Officer : 

Flight   pay $l,5OO-$3.600 

Sea  pay/submarine  pay...  1,  800-5,  000 

Doctor's  pay— 14.000-29,600 

Overseas  cost  of  living 400-2.  000 

Overseas  housing  aUow_.  800-7,800 

Jump  pay 1,300 

Enlisted: 

Enlistment  bonus 660 

Beenllstment  bonus 2,040 

Sea  pay /submarine  pay...  1. 000-3.  200 

Jump  pay 660 

Overseas  housing  allow...  1.000-2.900 

In  addition  to  the  above  pays,  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  are  en- 
titled to  a  number  of  benefits  such  as 
medical  care,  commissary  and  exchange 
purchases,  and  other  services  dlfiBcuIt 
to  put  a  value  on  but  worth  something 
to  the  individuals  who  receive  them. 
These  personnel  support  items  have  been 
estimated  to  average  $1.20O-$3,000  per 
individual. 

Finally,  miUtary  personnel  receive  the 
benefit  of  retirement  at  a  yoxmg  age — 
after  20  years  of  service.  The  typical  en- 
listed man  retires  at  age  41  EUid — after 
this  pay  raise — will  receive  an  annual 
retired  pay  of  $10,800  for  the  rest  of  his 
life — ^increased  each  year  for  the  rise  in 
the  cost-of-living  index.  The  typical  offi- 
cer retires  at  age  45  and  will  receive  an 
annual  retired  pay  of  $22,800.  also  in- 
dexed against  Inflation. 

In  addition,  military  personnel  are 
covered  under  social  security  and  receive 
those  benefits  when  they  become  eligible. 
Retired  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents are  also  entitled  to  military 
medical  care,  commissary  and  exchange 
purchases,  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

PAT     WnX     NOT    SOLVE    THE     MANPOWEB 
PBOBLEM 

Despite  the  need  to  pay  our  military 
personnel  adequately  and  to  Insure  that 
military  pay  enhances  the  good  order 
and  discipline  of  the  service,  military 
pay  is  no  answer  to  the  fundamental 
flaws  in  our  present  manpower  system. 

No  amount  of  pay  is  going  to  provide 
an  adequate  mobilization  capacity.  All 
of  the  testimony  through  10  years  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  is  that  the  United 
States  cannot  fight  a  war  with  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Nobody  disputes  that 
fact.  Yet,  the  purpose  of  our  military  is 
to  be  prepared  to  deter  and.  if  necessary, 
fight. 

No  amount  of  military  pay  is  going  to 
convince  the  Russians  we  have  a  strong 
military  manpower  preparedness.  No- 
body knows  better  than  the  Russians 


that  this  pay  bill  is  not  the  answer  to 
America's  military  problems. 

No  amount  of  military  pay  is  going  to 
convince  our  allies,  many  of  whom  al- 
ready have  selective  service,  to  shoulder 
more  of  the  burden  of  defense.  Our  allies 
know  that  our  mobilization  and  reen- 
forcement  capacity  to  help  them  in  time 
of  emergency  is  Inadequate  as  long  as 
America  has  an  All-Volunteer  Force. 

No  amoimt  of  military  pay  is  going  to 
instill  tough  discipline,  dedication  to 
duty,  and  the  old  military  values  of  sac- 
rifice. Our  people  know  that  military 
service  should  not  be  just  another  job. 

No  amount  of  military  pay  is  going  to 
get  adequate  quality  and  representative- 
ness in  our  military  forces.  The  mothers 
and  fathers  of  our  middle  and  upper 
class  boys  feel  that  enlisting  in  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  just  not  the  thing  to 
do  in  today's  situation. 

In  summary,  the  fiaws  of  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
any  military  pay  bill.  We  must  return  to 
some  fair  form  of  selective  service  to  pro- 
vide a  sure  and  steady  source  for  man- 
power for  our  country. 

IMPSOVINC  Mn.rrA>T  preparedness 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  commended 
for  making  a  drive  to  improve  our  mili- 
tary preparedness.  So  far  he  has  pro- 
posed substantial  increases  to  the  de- 
fense budget  which  I  believe  will  be  sup- 
ported by  Congress.  But  there  can  be  no 
buildup  in  real  military  strength  without 
a  buildup  In  military  manpower. 

According  to  reports,  the  Army  wants 
to  add  to  its  divisions:  the  Navy  wants 
to  add  to  its  ships,  the  Air  Force  wsuits 
to  add  to  its  wings.  It  will  take  plenty  of 
additional  manpower  for  this.  The  re- 
cently reported  possible  budget  reduc- 
tions may  make  these  steps  less  certain, 
but  there  will  be  requests  for  additional 
military  manpower,  and  these  requests 
will  be  substantial,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
substantial  strengthening  of  military 
capacity. 

In  May.  I  spoke  on  how  little  increase 
in  real  military  capacity  the  substantial 
budget  increase  for  fiscal  year  1982  seems 
to  be  buying.  At  that  time.  I  urged  more 
frugality,  and  I  continue  to  urge  that 
course.  However,  frugality  alone  will  not 
meet  this  manpower  situation.  If  we  are 
going  to  add  to  our  military  forces,  the 
additional  manpower  needs  will  force  us 
to  confront  two  major  questions: 

First,  how  is  the  additional  manpower 
to  be  paid  for? 

Second,  even  with  this  pay  raise,  can 
additional  manpower  be  recruited  with 
adequate  quality  standards  in  time  to 
man  the  additional  forces? 

I  have  serious  doubt  that  a  positive 
answer  is  possible  for  either  of  those 
questions.  There  may  be  a  way,  however, 
to  strengthen  America  within  the  avail- 
able budget.  I  believe  we  must  look  to  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components 
for  the  major  part  of  any  buildup  in 
military  forces.  There  are  many  fine 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  today — dedi- 
cated people  who  want  to  be  associated 
with  the  military  but  not  on  active  duty. 
Many  of  these  units  are  not  well 
equipped  and  this  should  be  remedied. 
I  believe  many  more  good  units  could  and 


should  be  formed.  Under  the  volunteer 
concept.  Reserve  strengths  have  dwindled 
down  and  that  must  be  reversed.  There 
are  new  missions  which  could  be  assigned 
to  the  Reserves  and  this  must  be  vigor- 
ously pursued. 

In  short,  we  must  make  real  our  con- 
cept of  relying  on  the  Reserve  farces. 
This  Is  not  a  substitute  for  a  new  and  fair 
form  of  Selective  Service  System,  but  I 
believe  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it.  I  in- 
tend to  continue  to  speak  on  this  subject 
another  time,  but  for  now,  I  will  con- 
clude by  saying  that  without  a  new  and 
fair  form  of  selective  service  and  without 
a  far  greater  buildup  and  real  reliance 
on  our  Reserve  components,  there  may 
not  be  much  chance  to  get  the  needed 
buildup  in  American  military  strength 
that  the  current  world  situation 
demands.        " 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield  time  for  brief 
remarks  to  the  chairman.  Senator  Tower 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1181.  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981.  Main- 
taining a  viable  All-Volunteer  Force 
means  not  only  attracting  qualified 
young  men  and  women  into  uniform,  but 
more  importantly,  retaining  them  once 
they  have  become  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  critical  skills. 

Today,  the  services  are  seriously  short 
of  skilled  personnel.  The  Navy  must  jug- 
gle crew  members  In  order  to  send  ships 
to  sea.  Some  Army  divisions  have  been 
rated  "not  combat  ready"  because  of 
manpower  shortfalls.  The  Air  Force  has 
grounded  aircraft  due  to  the  shortage 
of  technicians  to  repair  them. 

Evidence  indicates  that  military  pay 
has  a  far  greater  impact  on  the  decision 
of  skilled  and  experienced  service  mem- 
bers to  make  the  military  a  career  than 
on  the  decision  of  young  people  to  enlist 
in  the  service.  Therefore,  given  our  lim- 
ited resources,  it  makes  sense  to  concen- 
trate the  largest  pay  increases  for  fiscal 
year  1982  on  the  middle  and  senior  en- 
listed grades.  In  so  doing  we  can  begin 
to  resolve  some  of  our  most  pressing 
manpower  problems — retaining  the 
skilled  and  experienced  petty  officers  and 
NCO's. 

Under  the  military  pay  bill  formulated 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  pay 
increases  would  range  from  7  percent  for 
the  new  recruit  to  19  percent  for  the  typ- 
ical noncommissioned  officer  to  a  high  of 
22  percent  for  those  NCO's  who  elect  to 
remain  on  active  duty  beyond  the  24-  to 
26-year  points.  These  are  very  important 
people.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence and  background  lodged  in  these 
people  and  some  of  them,  of  course,  have 
experience  in  combat.  I  think  that  they 
are  the  backbone  of  our  noncommis- 
sioned officer  corps. 

This  will  provide  greater  incentives  for 
promotion,  career  advancement  and  re- 
tention, as  well  as  greatly  encourage 
longer  service  among  senior  enlisted 
personnel.  Equally  Important,  within  the 


institutional  framework  of  the  military 
pay  structure,  all  personnel  are  compen- 
sated commensurate  with  the  sacrifices 
endured  tlirough  their  years  of  service. 
Under  the  current  pay  tables  there  is 
little  or  no  Incentive  to  remain  in  the 
service  or  to  strive  for  promotion.  An 
NCO  in  pay  grade  E-6  with  10  years  of 
service  receives  $943  per  month.  A  ser- 
geant first  class  in  pay  grade  E-7  with 
20  years  of  service  has  a  base  pay  of 
$1,219  per  month.  Where  Is  the  motiva- 
tion for  the  mid-career  service  member 
to  remain  with  the  service  and  endure 
its  hardships  if  they  will  only  realize  $276 
more  each  month  after  an  additional  10 
years  of  military  life? 

In  the  past,  the  services  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  shortages  of  skilled  en- 
listed personnel  with  selective  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses.  These  bonuses  were  de- 
signed to  be  targeted  to  critical  skills 
and  intended  to  solve  short-term  reten- 
tion problems.  Today,  however,  they  are 
used  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  basic 
pay  tables.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  reenlist- 
ment  bonuses  will  cost  $620  million  and 
will  be  paid  to  a  large  percentage  of 
reenlistees.  The  Navy  alone  pays  80  per- 
cent of  its  reenlistees  a  bonus.  The  Air 
Force  has  Jumped  from  10  to  41  percent 
in  2  years.  The  number  of  Army  reen- 
listees receiving  a  bonus  has  doubled 
since  1980. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to  grow 
unchecked.  A  short-term  and  cost-effi- 
cient fix  has  become  a  permanent  and 
costly  program.  It  is  therefore  essential 
that  we  provide  a  new  pay  table  that  will 
encourage  career  service  and  reduce  our 
dependency  on  bonuses.  S.  1181  begins 
this  long  overdue  process. 

In  order  to  fimd  higher  increases  for 
this  portion  of  the  force,  a  limit  oa  the 
amount  of  the  annual  adjustment  of 
entry-level  pay  must  be  made.  Entry- 
level  salary  will  still  increase  by  7  per- 
cent in  base  pay  and  by  9.1  percent  when 
regular  military  compensation  is  in- 
cluded. 

Additionally,  significant  increases  In 
enlistment  bonuses  and  other  benefits 
have  been  proposed  to  assist  the  recruit- 
ing effort.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  the  recruiting  chiefs  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  have  all  stated  that  S.  1181 
will  still  allow  the  services  to  recruit 
virtually  the  same  number  of  quality 
personnel  over  the  next  5  years.  Today, 
recruiting  is  better  than  ever  with  each 
of  the  services  meeting  their  accession 
goals  not  only  in  terms  of  quantity  but 
more  importantly  in  quaUty. 

Entry-level  pay  is  simply  not  a  factor 


in  a  young  person's  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  enlist  in  the  service.  Educa- 
tional and  training  opportunities,  career 
advancement  and  challenge  and  patriot- 
ism play  a  much  greater  role  in  his 
decision. 

S.  1181  will  yield,  however,  19,000  ad- 
ditional trained  and  experienced  leaders 
in  the  career  force. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  not  push  for  sup- 
port of  any  amendments  that  are  de- 
signed to  alter  the  thrust  of  this  ex- 
tremely enormously  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  spent  the  last  month 
traveling  around  the  military  establish- 
ments. I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers  in  all  the  serv- 
ices, and  I  know  they  universally  view 
this  bill  as  a  big  step  toward  answering 
a  number  of  their  problems. 

It  has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
the  noncommissioned  officer  corps  of 
the  three  services.  These  are  the  men 
with  experience,  these  are  the  men  who 
know  what  is  required  to  retain  the 
skilled  people  whom  we  need. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  on  this  bill 
without  any  crippling  amendments, 
without  any  amendments  that  change 
the  thrust,  and  take  us  back  into  the 
old  situation  of  pay  compression  which 
has  been  disadvantageous  to  us  in  terms 
of  incentives  and  retention. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1181,  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981. 

This  legislation  provides  for  targeted 
pay  raises  to  take  effect  on  October  1, 
and  includes  various  special  pay  and 
benefits  for  service  personnel  in  cer- 
tain categories. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  halt  the  serious 
loss  in  the  military  services  of  trained 
personnel  whose  sUll  is  essential  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  various  units 
which  provide  for  our  national  defense. 

An  Important  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  in  the  96th  Congress  when  in- 
creases in  compensation  were  approved 
for  military  personnel,  including  an  11.7- 
percent  across-the-board  pay  hike  and 
other  special  pay  improvements. 

However,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  believes  substantial  further 
improvements  are  needed  in  fiscal  yew 
1982.  Therefore,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided a  new  pay  table  for  military  per- 
sonnel with  basic  pay  Increases  from  7 
to  22  percent.  These  increases  are  tar- 
geted to  meet  our  most  serious  attri- 
tion problems  and  to  move  the  military 


to  a  more  comparable  pay  status  with 
civilians. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
approve  this  bill.  In  so  doing  we  will 
take  a  major  step  toward  ending  the 
serious  loss  of  highly  qualified  person- 
nel from  the  military  forces. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) . 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

T7P  AMENDMENT  NO.  347 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  an  amendment  I  submitted  at  the 
desk  earlier  today  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  not  be  read.  I  will  try  to 
explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment  for  the  Rec- 
ord, and  without  objection  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  {Mr.  Oolo- 
WATER)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  347. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  42.  ime  8  and  line  10.  redes- 
ignate clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4(a)  •• 
clauses  (2)  and  (3).  respectively; 

(2)  On  page  42.  after  line  7,  insert  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(1)  by  inserting  In  clause  (3)  'or  clause 
(13)'  after  "clause  (1)';"; 

(3)  On  page  42,  line  18,  strike  out  "or": 

(4)  On  page  43.  line  2.  strike  out  "propel- 
lants."."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "propel- 
lants:  or" 

(5)  On  page  43  foUowlng  line  2  Insert  the 
following: 

"(13)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation In  aerial  flight  by  an  officer  in  pay 
grade  O-l  through  O-IO  whUe  serving  as  an 
air  weapons  controller  crew  member,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  aboard 
airborne  warning  and  control  system  aircraft, 
as  designated  by  such  Secretuy.  when  such 
officer  is  not  entitled  to  incentive  pay  under 
section  301a  of  this  title.". 

(6)  On  page  43.  strike  out  Unes  6-fl  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  SecUon  301(c)  of  such  tltla  la 
amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'or  ( 10) .'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '(10).  (11).  or  (12)'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '855'  and  inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  '983'; 

"(3)  by  inserting  '(1)'  before  'For  the 
performance':  and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'(2)  For  the  performance  of  the  hazardous 
duty  described  in  clause  (13)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  an  officer  in  pay  grade 
O-l  through  O-IC  is  entitled  to  monthly 
incentive  pay  as  follows : 
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200  '.". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
who  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  bill,  and  I  want  to  add  my  con- 


gratulations and  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  the  long  hours  they  have 
put  on  this  piece  of  legislation  which  I 


consider  to  be  as  Important  a  piece  of 
business  as  we  will  discuss  in  this  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 
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Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  it  is  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  an  emergency.  The  Air  Force  v/as  not 
aware  of  the  criticality  when  this  bill 
was  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  amendment  applies 
to  increased  pay  for  members  of  the 
AW  ACS,  the  aircraft  warning  and  con- 
trol system,  that  we  are  hearing  so  much 
about. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  experienced 
AW  ACS  controllers,  which  is  now  severe 
and  which  will  worsen.  We  are  24  per- 
cent short  of  captain  through  lieutenant 
colonel  supervisory  personnel,  and  with 
the  expected  increase  in  AW  ACS  mission 
requirements  we  find  these  truths,  tliat 
duty  is  very  demanding.  These  men  aver- 
age 150  days  a  year  on  temporary  duty, 
and.  mind  you.  this  is  not  temporary 
duty  of  the  sort  where  you  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  overseas  location  where  you 
might  take  your  wife  and  family.  These 
men  depart  Oklahoma  City,  where  the 
AW  ACS  are  stationed,  and  travel  all  over 
the  world.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  3  years  AW  ACS  have  been  deployed 
to  Iceland,  Japan,  Korea.  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  West  Germany. 

This  is  a  very  important  thing  to  re- 
member: When  a  man  is  transferred 
overseas  and  his  family  is  allowed  to  go 
with  him  it  removes  most  of  the  morale 
problem.  But  when  a  man  is  called  on 
for  temporary  duty  and  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  see  his  family  this  makes  for 
problems  for  the  man,  problems  at  home, 
and  eventually  results  in  the  man  or 
woman  leaving  the  service. 

There  has  been  inadequate  money  in- 
centive for  controllers.  They  receive  only 
hazardous  duty  incentive  pay,  and  in 
1955  that  exceeded  25  percent  of  basic 
pay.  Today  hazardous  duty  pay  is  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  pay. 

I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  submit  this 
amendment  even  though  I  apologize 
again  for  the  lateness.  I  did  not  have  time 
until  just  a  few  moments  ago  to  inform 
the  authors  of  the  bill  that  I  was  going 
to  submit  this  amendment. 

We  need  to  increase  hazardous  duty 
incentive  pay  rates  for  weapons  con- 
troUers  or  AWACS  personnel.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  required  to  have  about  379 
supervisory  personnel.  That  is  down  to 
288.  We  are  required  to  have  about  32 
field  grade  officers,  we  are  down  to  12; 
and  we  are  going  to  need  a  total  of  900 
by  1985  if  we  can  keep  this  up. 

I  might  add  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  now  have  25  AWACS 
aircraft,  and  for  those  who  may  not 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  the 
AWACS  is  a  Boeing  707  basically,  the 
same  type  of  aircraft  that  many  of  us 
fly  in  across  the  country  weekend  after 
weekend. 

In  the  Air  Force  it  is  known  as  a  KC- 
135;  the  C-135.  The  "K"  is  a  tanker,  the 
"C"  is  a  carrier  that  has  been  used.  We 
have  over  600  tankers  in  service  in  the 
Air  Force. 

This  aircraft  is  marked  by  a  very  large 
antenna  located  a  little  more  than  half- 
way past  the  center  of  the  fuselage,  ris- 
mg  above  it  about  20  feet.  The  dish  it- 
self is  probably  30  to  35  feet  in  diameter 


There  are  three  flight  crew  officers  in 
the  cockpit;  six  officers  in  the  aft  den, 
who  are  called  controllers.  On  each  air- 
craft there  are  eight  enlisted  personnel. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  as  yet  the 
number  of  ground  personnel  who  are  re- 
quired to  travel  with  this  airplane.  They 
are  all  stationed  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base 
in  Oklahoma,  and  they  have  not  de- 
termined the  ground  personnel  require- 
ment that  would  be  necessary  to  travel 
with  this  very  highly  sophisticated  air- 
craft, but  I  would  make  a  guess  it  would 
be  at  least  50. 

We  are  talking  about  something.  Mr. 
President,  with  which  we  have  never 
been  confronted  before,  an  aircraft  of 
such  high  sophistication  that  we  find  all 
through  the  services,  no  matter  where  we 
look,  a  great  shortage  of  enlisted  and  of- 
ficer personnel  of  people  in  these  speci- 
fic electronics  fields,  and  they  are  getting 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find  because 
as  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Marines, 
and  the  Army  train  these  personnel,  the 
electronics  people  are  waiting  right  out- 
side the  school  building  with  their  hands 
to  grab  them  at  one,  two,  and  three  times 
the  pay  they  would  have  received  if  they 
stayed  in  the  service.  Thank  God  we  get 
enough  dedicated  men  so  that  we  are 
now  able  to  man  these  aircraft.  But  if  we 
continue  without  this  type  of  amend- 
ment, it  may  become  a  little  more  dif- 
cult. 

Just  a  few  more  facts,  Mr.  President, 
then  I  will  be  finished.  The  shortage  of 
experienced  AWACS  controllers  is  now 
severe  and,  as  I  said,  it  will  get  worse. 
We  were  24  percent  short  in  the  03-05 
supervisory  personnel  and  mission  com- 
manders. I  mentioned  the  figure  before, 
and  that  we  are  short  quite  a  bit  in  that 
field.  The  increasing  AWACS  mission  re- 
quirements and  decreasing  volimteers 
will  exacerbate  the  problem.  Field  grade 
volunteers  are  almost  nonexistent 
despite  aggressive  leadership  efforts.  In 
fiscal  1980  there  were  12  field  grade  vol- 
unteers for  32  positions;  in  fiscal  year 
1931  there  are  5  volunteers  for  46  posi- 
tions. 

Further,  AWACS  requirements  are  in- 
creasing: from  27  in  1976.  to  412  today, 
to  over  900  by  1985. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
AWACS  duty  is  arduous,  perceived  by 
weapons  controllers  as  having  very  few 
rewards.  I  mentioned  the  number  of 
countries  they  have  been  to. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  present  pro- 
posal to  sell  these  AWACS  to  the  Arabian 
Government  comes  on  this  fioor.  I  hope 
to  offer  a  substitute  that  will,  instead  of 
selUng  the  aircraft,  allow  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  station  the  aircraft  on  fields  in 
Saudi  Arabia  that  are  available  and 
which  the  Arabians  would  agree  to  our 
using,  because,  frankly,  and  with  all  re- 
spect to  the  Saudi  Arabians,  I  think  it 
would  take  too  long  to  train  the  rear-end 
people,  the  controllers,  in  this  highly, 
highly  complicated  field  in  electronics, 
in  addition  to  having  to  check  their  pi- 
lots, copilots,  and  engineers  out,  which, 
in  itself,  would  be  a  rather  demanding 
Job.  But  that  is  another  subject  that  con- 
tinues with  this  problem  we  are  having 
now. 


There  is  an  inadequate  montary  incen- 
tive. Existing  HDIP  is  $110  a  month, 
fixed  in  1955.  Since  then,  the  CPI  has 
tripled  basic  pay  up  240  percent. 

In  1955,  the  HDIP  for  an  0-3  exceeded 
25  percent  of  basic  pay.  Today  it  is  less 
than  6  percent  of  basic  pay.  And  there  is 
the  flight  pay  disparity,  rated  and  non- 
rated,  caused  by  the  Aviation  Carrier  In- 
centive Act  in  1974.  Prior  to  1974.  all 
fliers  received  the  same  flight  pay,  about 
$100  to  $245  a  month.  With  ACIA,  rated 
officer  flight  pay  is  restructured  at  ex- 
isting rates  but  nonrated  fliers,  such  as 
weapons  controllers,  are  relegated  to  an 
HDIP  of  $110  a  month,  which  was  a  pay 
cut  for  many.  And  many  of  us  who  flew 
in  World  War  II  can  remember  when 
this  type  of  pay  was  50  percent  of  your 
base  pay,  regardless  of  whether  you  were 
a  second  lieutenant,  whether  you  were  a 
sergeant,  or  whether  you  were  a  general. 
And  it  was  added  on  to  your  total  pay. 
Today  it  is  set  at  a  certain  amount,  which 
has  also  created  a  problem.  I  am  not 
speaking  to  that  today. 

There  are  less  desirable  alternatives, 
but  one  which  we  may  be  forced  'to  con- 
sider is  to  rate  the  17XX's  as  observers 
and  entitle  them  to  continuous  ACIP. 
The  service  Secretary  has  legal  author- 
ity to  rate.  However,  it  is  more  costly:  an 
additional  $4.9  million  versus  $1.3  mil- 
lion, which  assumes  rating  all  of  the 
ITXX's  at  existing  manning  level  versus 
increasing  HDIP  to  ACIP  levels  for  only 
those  who  fly. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  pretty  much  the 
story  that  I  have  to  tell  about  this 
amendment.  Again.  I  repeat  that  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Air  Force  did  not  realize 
that  this  problem  existed  at  the  time  my 
two  friends  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
were  conducting  their  lengthy  and 
thorough  hearings  or  it  would  have  be«i 
offered  at  that  time.  I  know  it  is  an 
imposition  to  come  on  the  floor  at  this 
late  date  and  ask  that  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
committee  consider  this  amendmoit. 
consider  taking  it  to  the  conference  to 
see  if  something  might  not  be  done  in 
order  to  alleviate  a  problem  which, 
frankly,  did  not  exist  to  the  extent  It 
exists  today  and  which  will  continue  to 
grow.  It  is  an  imusual  request,  I  know. 

As  I  say.  I  apologize,  because  I  want 
to  support  this  bill.  I  will  support  this 
bill  to  the  fullest,  even  if  the  amendment 
is  not  accepted.  But  I  did  want  the 
authors  of  the  bill  to  know  that  this 
little  additional  problem  has  come  up. 
I  would  hope  that  they  would  flnd  it 
within  their  generous  hearts  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  see  what  we  might 
do  with  it  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  have  an  estimate  of  Uie  cost  of 
this? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  am  sorry. 
It  would  cost  about  $1.3  million. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Each  year 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Each  year,  yes. 
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Mr.  JEPSEN.  And  I  understand  that 
is  based  on  about  400  of  these  slots  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  it  is  based 
ultimately  by  1985  on  a  total  of  about 
900.  Right  now  it  is  about  450. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Is  the  $1.3  million  based 
on  what  it  is  ultimately  going  to  be  or 
is  it  based  on  the  400  we  have  now? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  $1.3  million 
is  based  on  what  we  have  now  and  it 
would  increase 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  To  about  $2.6  million,  a 
little  more  than  double? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Well,  that  is  a 
good  guess.  Two  times  $1.3  million  comes 
out  exactly  to  $2.6  miUion. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  some  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Arizona  for 
bringing  this  up.  It  may  well  be  that 
something  has  been  overlooked  here.  It 
was  not  done  intentionally,  certainly,  on 
the  part  of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee. 
As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  said,  this 
just  came  up.  It  came  up  in  the  last 
couple  of  days,  as  I  understand  it. 

Checking  with  staff,  I  understand  that 
when  the  Air  Force  first  brought  this 
up  they  had  suggested  wording  so  broad 
that  we  would  have  covered  military 
people  other  than  just  the  officers  in  the 
back  of  the  AWACS  aircraft  that  I 
understood  would  be  addressed  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  whether  or  not  the  enlisted 
personnel  sitting  next  to  that  officer  in 
the  back  of  the  aircraft  would  be  com- 
pensated under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  enlisted  personnel 
would  receive  actually  a  little  bigger  per- 
centage of  increase  than  woiUd  the  of- 
ficers. Many  of  the  cockpit  officers  are 
now  receiving  flight  pay  or  hazardous 
duty  pay,  while  those  enlisted  men — 
there  is  a  total  of  17  in  each  aircraft. 
Eight  of  them  wonld  be  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. They  are  not  receiving  hazardous 
duty  pay,  as  we  think  of  it.  But  they 
would  receive  this  additional  benefit  by 
being  a  member  of  the  AWACS  crew 
called  on  for  almost  constant  temporary 
duty. 

If  we  are  not  successful  in  selling  the 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  ana  end  up 
having  them  stationed  there  with  our 
personnel,  at  the  rate  of  retention  and 
repair  we  would  probably  have  20  of  the 
25  aircraft  constantly  someplace  in  the 
world. 

I  want  to  stand  corrected.  My  assistant 
tells  me  that  enlisted  men  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment.  But  the  way 
I  read  it.  they  su-e. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  Senator  would  yield. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
been  through  this  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions. It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
brought  up  something  that  needs  at- 
tention. Whether  or  not  we  have  all  the 
facts  on  this  at  the  present  time  gives 
me  some  concern.  It  is  the  old  situation 
that  the  reason  we  have  committees  and 


subcommittees  is  to  take  the  time  to  look 
into  these  matters  in  great  detail. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  any  information  from  his 
sources  as  to  whether  or  not  this  mat- 
ter is  being  discussed  on  the  House  side 
and  whether  or  not  an  amendment  like 
this  might  be  offered  and  be  a  part  of 
the  House  bill  and  that  if  that  would 
happen  it  might  be  addressed  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  told  that  the 
House  is  considering  it  and  the  House 
is  inclined  to  act  favorably  on  this 
amendment.  With  learning  that  the  en- 
listed man  is  not  specifically  involved, 
I  would  insist  that  the  enlisted  man  be 
involved  and  should  be. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  was  just  thinking  out 
loud  in  offering  a  possible  compromise 
on  this.  Since  wc  know  very  little  about 
it  here,  and  since  the  staff  has  not  stud- 
ied it  out,  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  consider  a  compro- 
mise. Rather  than  putting  it  into  our 
bill,  if  we  could  assume  that  it  will  be 
included  in  the  House  bill  that  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  look  into  it  in  more 
detail  and  work  it  out  in  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor makes  a  very  sensible  suggestion.  I 
have  to  admit  that  I  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  this  problem  as  a  problem 
until  about  21/2  hours  ago.  I  think  it  is 
another  typical  example  of  the  Pentagon 
screwing  around  until  it  is  too  late.  This 
is  so  Important  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring 
it  on  the  floor  because  I  feel  a  great 
responsibility  to  the  men  who  fly.  wheth- 
er they  handle  the  aircraft  or  whether 
they  are  in  the  back  seat  twirling  dials. 
I  would  accept  the  Senator's  suggestion. 

I  would  hope  that  during  the  course  of 
any  meeting  with  the  House  my  two 
friends  would  bring  it  up  and  say.  "What 
about  our  friends  in  the  AWACS?" 

Mr.  EXON.  I  certainly  appreciate  that 
the  Senator  brought  this  up.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  important  matter.  Once  again 
it  is  one  of  those  situations  that  I  am 
not  sure  we  know  enough  about.  I  would 
be  concerned  about  the  fact  that  if  we 
put  it  in  our  bill  and  if  they  put  it  in 
the  House  bill  we  would  be  sort  of  ham- 
stringing the  conference  from  making 
changes. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  have  any  feelings  on  this? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  both  the  staff  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  have  also  stated  that  the  House 
has  declined  to  accept  this  and  that  they 
will  not  include  it  in  their  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Well,  staff  further  advises  me  at  this 
point  that  the  House  has  said  that  only 
if  it  is  in  our  bill.  They  will  not  put  it 
in  our  bill.  However,  if  it  is  not  in  our 
bill,  the  House  has  indicated  that  they 
wiU  put  it  in  their  bill. 

On  that  basis,  it  seems  to  me,  with  that 
knowledge,  since  we  have  not  had  any 
time — and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  only  21/2  hours  ago  was 
advised  of  this — the  logical  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  have  the  House  go  al!ead 
and  work  it  into  their  bill  and  then  w 


would  have  a  lot  more  time  with  our 
staffs  to  go  into  this  matter  and  every- 
body in  the  conference  would  know  what 
we  were  doing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator.  I  thank  both  of  my 
friends  for  their  suggestion.  I  thank 
both  Senators  for  allowing  me  to  have 
the  privilege  oi  the  floor  to  discuss  this. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  now.  The  House 
can  read  the  Record  and  get  our  feel- 
ings on  it.  I  would  pray  that  they  would 
go  ahead  with  it.  I  see  this  as  a  very 
serious  problem  down  the  road.  Again, 
I  thank  both  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guishsd  Senator  from  Arizona.  Let  the 
Record  show  that  this  Senator  feels  it  is 
a  very  important  and  serious  matter  and 
is  worthy  of  further  study  and  research. 
On  that  basis,  v.'e  will  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  nihance  flying  pay  for  air- 
crew duties  aboard  Air  Force  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  (AWACS) 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  worthwhile  to 
view  the  current  problem  from  a  his- 
torical perspective.  Since  the  early 
1900's  our  military  aviators  have  re- 
ceived flight  pay  of  some  type  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  hazards  of  flying 
and  the  irregular  duty  schedule,  but  pri- 
marily, to  keep  them  in  uniform.  In 
many  cases,  the  training  and  skills  of 
flying  crewmembers  are  readily  trans- 
ferrable  to  civilian  jobs.  Then  in  about 
1950  we  went  to  a  system  in  which  the 
man's  flying  pay  increased  with  his 
rank  and  experience — to  about  $250  a 
month  extra. 

In  1974,  Congress  reevaluated  the 
whole  system  of  flying  pay.  We  wanted 
to  pay  the  most  money  to  the  pilots  at 
the  point  in  their  career  when  they  were 
deciding  whether  to  stay  or  get  out.  We 
made  a  separate  flight  pay  for  them  and 
pay  for  air  weapons  controllers  perform- 
ing aircrew  duties  aboard  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system  aircraft  was 
reduced  to  $110  per  month. 

Congress  did  not  realize  that  we  need- 
ed to  pay  aircrew  members  more  than 
that  to  get  them  to  fly.  At  that  time  we 
could  not  imagine  the  technologically 
complex  systems  of  today  and  the  m- 
creasing  requirement  for  highly  skilled 
and  trained  air  weapons  controllers. 
However,  we  know  today  that  these  peo- 
ple have  learned  skills  that  are  as  trans- 
ferrable  to  civilian  jobs  as  those  of  the 
pilot.  Simply  stated  we  are  now  losing 
these  technicians.  The  $110  a  month  is 
not  enough  to  overcome  the  draw  of  ci- 
vilian jobs  coupled  with  the  undesirable 
aspects  of  aircrew  duty  such  as  long  pe- 
riods of  family  separation  and  the  in- 
abiUty  to  plan  with  certainty  one's  off- 
duty  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  expect  to  attract 
and  keep  the  weapons  controllers  in  fly- 
ing duty,  we  must  increase  their  flying 
pay  to  levels  comparable  with  other 
crewmembers.  Therefore,  I  urge  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  won- 
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derlng  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Is 
prepared  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  I  have  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  brought  up  this  matter.  I 
think  the  discussion  will  lead  to  a  reso- 
lution of  this  problem.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastkn)  .  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  badly  need  the  military 
pay  raise  we  are  considering  today. 

The  pay  of  military  personnel  con- 
tinues to  trail  that  of  their  civilian 
counterparts.  Despite  the  initiatives  tak- 
en by  Congress  last  year — ones  which 
provided  increases  not  only  in  pay,  but  in 
a  range  of  other  compensation  items  as 
well — many  young  men  and  women  in 
uniform  are  forced  to  make  real  sacri- 
fices in  return  for  the  honor  of  serving 
their  Nation. 

The  young  people  who  are  serving  in 
the  Nation's  defense  can  rightfully  take 
pride  in  the  contribution  they  are  mak- 
ing They  are  responsible  lor  defending 
our  democratic  ideals,  and  we  should  all 
give  them  the  recognition — and  the  com- 
pen.sation — they  deserve  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  make. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  its  Manpower 
Subcommittee,  I  have  been  especially 
aware  of  the  problems  faced  by  our  mili- 
tary personnel.  Repeatedly  over  the  past 
3  years,  we  have  heard  of  the  deep  per- 
sonal hardships  they  live  with  daily. 

The  subcommittee  developed,  and  the 
full  committee  endorsed,  the  approach 
embodied  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today.  It  provides  a  targeted,  rather  than 
an  across-the-board,  pay  increase.  The 
level  of  increase  is  greater  at  key  deci- 
sion points  for  those  considering  re- 
enlisting,  and  the  problem  of  pay  com- 
pression is  eased  by  the  graduated  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  bill. 

I  think  that  this  bill  responds  to  our 
manpower  needs  better  than  does  the 
across-the-board  plan  proposed  by  the 
administration.  An  across-the-board 
raise  does  nothing  to  deal  with  the  com- 
pression problem,  it  does  nothing  to  en- 
courage retention  of  qualified  person- 
nel, and,  I  believe,  it  does  not  do  that 
much  to  enhance  recruiting. 

Those  joining  the  service  deserve  to 
be  paid  fairly.  We  do  not  want  a  repeat 
of  the  situation  where  entry-level  pay 
rose  only  $3— from  $75  to  $78  per 
month— from  1946  to  1964.  StiU,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  pay  a  recruit  re- 
ceives while  in  basic  training  is  a  driv- 
ing factor  in  his  or  her  decision  to  en- 
list, nor  should  it  be.  The  services  should 


emphasize  what  an  individual  could  re- 
ceive following  completion  of  training 
if  he  or  she  is  a  good  trainee  and  shows 
a  positive  aptitude  for  military  service. 

Today,  the  typical  soldier  or  sailor  has 
little  to  look  forward  to  after  years  of 
dedicated,  honorable  service.  An  E-6 
with  10  years  of  service — a  typical  sol- 
dier holding  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant 
and  having  significant  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility—receives only  $943.50  per 
month.  This  NCO,  the  heart  of  our  de- 
fense forces,  makes  only  about  $11,000 
a  year.  That  is  unconscionable. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  that  NCO 
would  receive  $1,125.60  per  month.  That 
means  an  annual  salary  of  $13,507.20, 
still  a  pretty  humble  sum  for  a  30-year- 
old  professional  with  a  family  who  Is 
probably  working  about  60  hours  a  week 
on  behalf  of  hLs  Nation. 

A  letter  I  received  recently  from  a 
constituent  placed  into  clear  relief  just 
how  serious  the  problems  facing  our 
military  personnel  are.  I  would  like  to 
read  excerpts  of  that  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time.  He  eloquently  out- 
lines the  challenges  he  faces,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  typical  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  others. 

During  my  six-plus  years  In  the  Navy,  I 
have  watched  various  perks  and  benefits 
steadily  disappear  that  have  always  been 
associated  with  the  service  .  .  . 

I  have  watched  my  pay,  which  was  set  up 
to  give  service  people  rough  equality  with 
civilian  jobs,  be  the  political  football  to  be 
kicked  around  and  be  the  subject  to  pay 
raise  "cape"  In  a  token  to  cut  spending. 
Meanwhile  welfare  and  other  social  programs 
have  mushroomed.  The  net  result  has  been 
a  20  percent  pay  cut.  I  work  70  to  80  hours 
a  week  for  the  Navy  because  of  personnel 
shortages,  yet  several  national  magazines 
have  suggested  that  I  moonlight  jobs.  How 
can  I?  Why  should  I  have  to?  I  refuse  to 
have  my  son  effectively  raised  by  babysitters 
so  my  wife  can  work  (and  pay  the  baby- 
sitter), but  this  Is  apparently  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  telling  me.  The  result  of  this  pol- 
icy was  that  last  year  the  average  Petty  Of- 
ficer Second  Class  (E-5)  family  of  three  was 
eligible  for  rent  subsidies,  fuel  subsidies,  a 
local  nutritional  program  involving  free 
dairy  products  for  the  needy,  and  food 
stamps.  This  Is  an  E-S  with  wife  and  child! 
An  E^5  Is  in  the  middle  of  the  enlisted  pay 
structure  sind  is  used  as  a  supervisor.  I  know, 
I  was  one  of  them.  Many  of  these  families 
were  too  proud  to  apply  for  these  programs 
until  encouraged  by  the  command. 

When  my  submarine  was  ordered  to  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  in  Maine  for  overhaul, 
everyone  had  to  relocate  in  the  area  from 
Charleston.  S.C.  Taking  myself  as  an  exam- 
ple, I  was  given  one  month's  quarters  allow- 
ance and  T*  a  mile  for  my  wife  to  defray 
moving  expenses.  My  one-year-old  son  who 
needed  baby  food  and  formula  on  the  road 
would  not  receive  an  allowance  until  he  was 
three.  At  the  time  service  members  got  10^ 
a  mile  to  relocate.  My  shipmates  and  I  were 
not  allowed  this  dime  per  mile  because  "we 
were  to  ride  the  boat  to  the  yards,"  implying 
that  there  was  no  cost  in  moving  married 
sailors  on  the  boat. 

The  end  result  of  this  was  sailing  the  boat 
to  the  yards,  flying  home  to  pack  up  and 
collect  our  families,  and  then  driving  from 
Charleston,  S.C.  to  Maine  for  a  total  reim- 
bursement of  $285.  It  didn't  even  buy  the 
airline  ticket.  Personally,  it  wiped  out  our 
savings  account.  For  many  others.  )t  forced 
them  further  into  debt.  None  of  us  htve  any 
hope  of  compensation. 


When  we  arrived  no  government  housing 
wai  available,  as  is  always  the  case.  A  short 
waiting  list  is  considered  less  than  one  year. 
We  have  to  live  "on  the  economy"  with  our 
quarters  allowance  coming  to  about  one- 
half  of  what  we  had  to  pay  In  rent  and 
utilities. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  is  not  an  Isolated 
case,  but  that  It  happens  constantly.  Most 
servicemen  and  their  families  have  borne 
these  hardships  and  humiliations  as  a  con- 
sequence of  service  life,  hoping  for  the  day 
it  will  once  again  be  honorable  to  serve  your 
country,  and  that  the  government  will  real- 
ize what  it  is  doing  and  move  to  correct  it. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  particular 
letter  which,  I  think,  rather  dramati- 
cally and  eloquently  states  this  indi- 
vidual's plight. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Jepsen,  and  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat. Mr.  ExoN,  for  all  their  efforts  to 
bring  this  pay  raise  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Their  thoughtfulness  and  attention 
to  detail  are,  I  believe,  reflected  in  the 
targeted  approach  that  the  committee 
has  taken. 

Senator  Jepsen  recently  had  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Star  which  reflects 
some  of  the  concerns  which  he  took  into 
account  in  putting  together  this  bill.  The 
article.  "Volunteer  MUitary  Can  Work." 
touches  on  some  of  the  criticisms  made 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  corrects 
some  of  the  distortions  of  the  manpower 
picture  which  have  been  made.  It  also 
makes  an  effective  argument  for  the  pay 
bill.  I  agree  with  his  conclusion  that  "en- 
hanced pay  rates  for  middle  and  senior 
enlisted  grades  should  provide  a  greater 
incentive  for  promotion,  career  advance- 
ment, and  retention." 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  good  one. 
I  hope  it  will  receive  the  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  the  Members  of  Ihla 
body.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  s-md 
a  clear,  positive  signal  to  those  in  uni- 
form. Their  service  to  the  Nation  is  in- 
valuable. They  deserve  a  fair  living 
wage. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  just  a 
few  brief  comments  to  some  of  the  things 
I  heard  on  the  floor  this  morning — ques- 
tions like,  do  we  have  enough  national 
pride;  is  there  a  sense  of  real  patriotism 
in  our  forces  as  they  are  currently  struc- 
tured? 

During  the  August  recess.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  brief  trip  out  and 
spend  some  time  on  the  U.S.S.  Eisen- 
hower. Frankly,  I  want  to  tell  people  who 
are  here  that  I  saw  a  unit — they  had  a 
light  crew  on  that  2-day  period,  only 
3.000  or  3.500  sailors  aboard.  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  patriotism,  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  and  I  also  saw  a  great  deal  of 
competence.  That  is  the  one  thing  we 
keep  hearing  over  and  over  again,  that 
this  Nation  has  been  unable  for  the  past 
few  years  to  attract  sufBcient  numbers  of 
qualified  recruits.  You  read  it,  hear 
speeches  about  it.  and  those  reports,  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  Senate,  that  sug- 
gested the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  a  fail- 
ure, are  a  bit  premature. 

The  All-Volunteer  Force  is  having  a 
robust  year.  As  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported in  its  Monday.  September  7.  edi- 
tion, great  s'.rides  have  been  made  in 
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both  recruiting  and  readiness.  The  Army, 
in  particular,  has  made  a  dramatic  im- 
provement over  last  year's  performance. 
As  of  July.  69  percent  of  the  Army's  re- 
cniits  were  high  school  graduates,  com- 
pared to  40  percent  a  year  ago.  Fully  72 
percent  of  the  Army's  new  volunteers 
were  in  the  top  three  mental  categories 
as  shown  by  the  enlistment  test  scores, 
as  against  51  percent  a  year  ago.  Reten- 
tion of  critically  needed  career  noncom- 
missioned officers  is  also  up. 

The  Times  reports  that  the  Army's 
state  of  readiness  has  been  markedly  up- 
graded. A  year  ago,  the  Army  acknowl- 
edged that  6  of  10  divisions  in  the  United 
States  were  unfit  for  combat,  largely  be- 
cause of  shortages  of  experienced  ser- 
geants. Today.  Army  officials  say  that  9 
of  the  10  are  combat  ready,  though  some 
deficiencies  remain. 

Army  teams  have  done  remarkably 
well  in  international  competitions.  Last 
month.  Army  helicopter  pilots  captured 
a  competition  which  included  precision 
fiying.  navigation,  and  similar  skills. 
Army  tank  crews  took  third  place  in  two 
competitions  held  in  Europe  this  summer. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Army  is 
doing  very  well.  The  pay  increases  and 
the  other  benefits  in  the  measure  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  have  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  strong  reversal  from 
the  problems  of  the  past  few  years.  With 
continued  congressional  support  and 
strong  administration  policies,  the  AVP 
can  provide  the  capable,  professional 
force  we  need  for  the  Nation's  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  want  to  add  that 
because  I  think  too  often,  we  are  too 
quick  to  criticize  the  quality,  the  sense  of 
pride,  and  the  competence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces.  We  do  them  a 
great  injustice  when  we  make  statements 
to  that  effect.  So.  contrary  to  the  notion 
that  has  been  advanced  that  we  are 
somehow  '.ess  patriotic  today.  I  think  it 
is  a  question  of  let  us  look  back  at  the 
quality  of  life,  let  us  lo(^  back  at  the 
constituent  who  wrote  to  me  and  saw  the 
kind  of  conditions  he  and  his  family 
would  have  to  endure  before  we  start  to 
point  the  finger  of  criticism  at  those  in- 
dividuals. 

I  have  heard  some  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  administration  perhaps  might 
give  consideration  to  delaying  or  defer- 
ring this  particular  pay  raise  in  an  effort 
to  cut  down  on  the  budget  deficit.  Let 
me  simply  say  that  in  my  judgment.  Mr. 
President,  there  could  be  no  bigger  mis- 
take. We  delayed  a  partial  pay  raise  in 
July.  If  we  delay  it  further,  we  are  going 
to  send  exactly  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
very  people  we  want  and  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
September  7.  1981.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  -nmes,  Sept.  7,  1981) 

Akmy  Reporting  Ket  Gains  in  RECBurriNC 

AND  Readiness 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington. — A  year  after  being  called 
"hollow."  the  Army  is  reporting  significant 
gains  In  attracting  recruits  and  in  the  readi- 
ness of  Its  trained  forces. 


Recruiting  of  new  soldiers  is  up,  officials 
say,  more  high  school  graduates  are  enlisting, 
retention  of  skilled  sergeants  and  specialists 
has  increased,  helicopter  crews  won  an  inter- 
national competition  that  included  Russian 
rivals,  t&nk  uniu  have  placed  well  in  other 
international  competitions,  and  cotnbat  divi- 
sions within  the  continental  United  States 
have  become  better  prepared  to  fight. 

Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  said  in  a  recent  interview  that  his  first 
priority  was  "to  fix  the  things  that  are 
broken."  Senior  officers  here  asserted  that  the 
various  accomplishments  over  the  summer 
had  moved  the  Army  in  that  direction,  al- 
though no  one  was  ready  to  proclaim  victory 
yet. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  General 
Meyer  said  in  Congressional  testimony  that 
he  commanded  "a  hollow  army"  that  had 
been  weakened  by  shortages  of  personnel, 
training,  weapons  and  maintenance. 
SB  peecent  op  REcaurriNG  goai. 

In  the  last  few  months,  however,  recruiting 
figures  have  shown  that  the  Army  had  filled 
98  percent  of  its  quota  for  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year,  bringing  in  96,300  men  and 
women,  including  15.500  who  had  served  be- 
fore. The  Army  had  poor  recruiting  years  In 
1978  and  1979  but  the  situation  improved  in 
1980. 

More  Important  than  the  numbers,  in  the 
eyes  of  critics  of  the  Army,  better  qualified 
young  men  and  women  have  been  signing  up 
in  enough  numbers  to  meet  standards  set  by 
the  Congress.  As  of  July,  69  percent  of  the 
Army's  recniits  were'  high  school  graduates, 
who.  experience  shows,  usually  make  better 
soldiers  than  those  who  dropped  out.  A  year 
ago,  only  40  percent  of  the  recruits  were  high 
school  graduates. 

Similarly,  72  percent  of  the  Army's  newest 
members  were  in  the  top  three  mental  cate- 
gories as  shown  by  the  enlistment  test  scores, 
as  against  51  percent  a  year  ago. 

A  year  ago.  Army  officers  acknowledged  that 
six  of  10  divisions  in  the  United  States  were 
unfit  for  combat,  largely  because  of  shortages 
of  experienced  sergeants.  Today,  Army  officers 
say  that  nine  of  the  10  are  combat  ready, 
although  they  acknowledge  that  some  defi- 
ciencies remain. 

The  officers  said  that  the  turnaround  had 
come  about  as  a  result  of  General  Meyer's 
order  last  year  that  6,000  senior  sergeants 
come  home  from  Europe  to  serve  with  divi- 
sions here.  The  Increased  retention  of  other 
sergeants  has  also  helped,  the  officers  said. 

A  recent  report  on  enlistments  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  blacks  joining  the  Army 
dropped  from  28  percent  of  new  recruits  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  to  25  per- 
cent In  the  same  period  this  year.  The  other 
services  have  experienced  a  similar  trend. 

In  its  efforts  to  retain  experienced  ser- 
geants and  specialists,  the  Army  has  seen 
modest  but  noticeable  achievements.  Nearly 
60  percent  of  those  eligible  this  year  to  re- 
enlist  for  the  first  time  have  done  so,  as 
against  55  percent  last  year. 

Among  "mid-termers,"  men  and  women 
who  have  re-enlisted  once  but  served  less 
than  10  years,  the  Army  is  close  to  achieving 
100  percent  of  its  objective. 

reasons  for  gains 

Army  officers  and  civilian  manpower  of- 
ficials have  attributed  that  to  better  pay 
and  the  promise  of  ftirther  increases  In 
compensation,  to  high  unemployment  in  the 
civilian  economy  and  to  General  Meyer's 
efforts  to  bring  more  cohesion  and  stability 
to  Army  life. 

A  year  ago,  the  Army  was  often  criticized 
because  soldiers  did  not  score  well  on  various 
proficiency  tests  or  in  international  competi- 
tions. 

Last  month,  helicopter  pilots  from  the 
lOlst  Airborne  Division,  posted  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  came  from  behind  in  a  four- 


day  competition  In  Poland  to  t>Mt  the  West 
Germans  by  two  points,  the  Poles  by  30 
points  and  the  Russians  by  138  points.  The 
competition  included  precision  flying,  navi- 
gation and  similar  skills. 

In  May,  a  tank  unit  from  the  11th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment,  sutioned  In  West  Ger- 
many, came  in  third  in  a  competition  of 
20  teams  from  West  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, Canada,  Prance,  Britain.  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  Two  West  German  teams,  often  con- 
sidered to  have  the  world's  best  tank  units, 
placed  first  and  second.  A  second  American 
team  came  in  seventh. 

In  a  simulated  battle  competition  In  June, 
another  Unk  team  posted  in  West  Germany 
took  third  place  behind  German  and  Belgian 
crews  but  ahead  of  Canadian,  British  and 
Dutch  teams  that  were  vying  for  the  1981 
Canadian  Cup. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maine  for 
his  thoughtful  remarks,  well  said  and 
well  done.  I  think  they  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  record. 

If  I  may,  at  this  time,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  had  a  chance  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  support  his  remarks.  I  think  there  is 
no  question  that  any  organization's 
strength  depends  primarily  on  the 
quality  of  the  people  who  are  in  that 
organization.  The  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  are  no  exception  to  that.  The  kind 
of  people  we  have  does  depend,  of  course, 
in  large  part  on  the  kind  of  pay  they 
get.  You  get  what  you  pay  for.  So  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  committee  has 
Drought  before  the  Senate  this  improve- 
ment in  pay.  I  am  certainly  enthusiastic 
about  It  and  will  vote  for  it.  I  feel  that 
we  should  continue  to  pay  our  people  in 
the  military  much  better  than  we  have 
in  the  past. 

STtTDENT  LOAN  REPAYMENT  AMENOUENT 

Mr.  President,  I  had  expected  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  today  which 
would  have  granted  a  2-year  extension 
to  a  test  program  the  IJepartment  of 
Defense  is  conducting  in  which  en- 
listees have  their  Federal  student  loans 
paid  off  in  return  for  military  service. 

This  program  is  a  useful  recruiting 
and  retention  incentive  for  the  Pen- 
tagon— especially  the  Selected  Reserves. 
It  will  help  provide  our  military  forces 
with  the  type  of  personnel  so  desperately 
needed — those  with  a  college  education. 

I  understand,  however,  Mr.  President. 
that  this  same  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  ongoing  conference  <ki 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  It  was  included  in  the  House 
version  of  that  bill  but  was  not  con- 
sidered on  the  Senate  side.  I  have  heard 
that  the  conferees  have  discussed  this 
issue  in  conference  and  have  decided  to 
include  a  2-year  extension  in  the  final 
conference  report. 

If  that  fact  can  be  confirmed  by  the 
acting  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  . 
I  shall  certainly  withdraw  this  amend- 
ment and  support  the  conference  report 
when  it  comes  back  to  the  Senate.  Is  it 
possible  for  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  to  confirm  or  deny  the  report 
on  this  matter? 
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Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  have  been  advised 
and  have  the  same  information  the  Sen- 
ator does,  that  it  was  put  on  and  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  House  and  the  con- 
ference committee.  So  that  is  where  it 
stands.  It  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  for  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  the  student  loan  repay- 
ment program  is  a  1-year  program  that 
was  included  in  last  yeer's  defense  au- 
thorization. It  was  supposed  to  begin  on 
October  1,  1980,  but  because  of  delays  in 
funding  and  implementation,  the  De- 
fense Department  did  not  get  the  pro- 
gram started  until  this  past  March. 

The  loan  repayment  program  is  sched- 
uled to  end  on  September  30  of  this  year, 
which  does  not  give  the  Defense  De- 
partment much  test  time  to  tell  whether 
it  worked. 

Extending  the  program  would  give  the 
services  more  time  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  pinpointing  enlistment  in- 
centives to  people  with  some  college 
training  behind  them. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  go  wrong 
with  this  test  program.  £^ren  if  it  fails 
and  does  not  attract  any  applicants,  it 
will  cost  DOD  very  little,  since  the  De- 
partment would  pay  out  few  benefits. 

Under  this  program,  a  person  enlist- 
ing in  critical  military  occupational  spe- 
cialties in  the  active  forces  can  liave  up 
to  one-third  of  his  student  loan  paid  off 
each  year  by  the  Defense  Department. 
This  is  a  student  loan  the  person  in- 
curred before  he  or  she  enlisted. 

A  person  enlsting  in  the  selected  Re- 
serve can  have  up  to  15  percent  of  his 
student  loan  paid  off  each  year.  What  is 
more,  the  Reserves  are  permitted  to  offer 
an  additional  benefit  of  paying  off  a  sol- 
dier's student  loan  incurred  during  en- 
listment, if  the  soldier  reenlists. 

In  each  case,  the  soldier  gets  the  re- 
payment after  each  year  of  ccxnpleted 
service  in  a  DOD  designated  critical  mili- 
tary skill. 

Only  service  members  with  a  high 
school  diploma  who  have  attended  a  col- 
lege or  post-secondary  institution  and 
who  obtained  a  loan  under  the  guaran- 
teed student  loans.  Federal  insured  stu- 
dent loans  or  national  defense  student 
loans  can  qualify  for  the  repayment.  The 
maximum  amount  that  can  be  repaid  is 
$7,500,  which  is  the  maximum  amount 
loaned  imder  these  Federal  programs. 

The  active  forces  expect  about  3.000 
persons  to  sign  up  for  the  program  be- 
fore it  presently  is  scheduled  to  end  on 
September  30.  The  selected  Reserves 
have  no  figures  on  how  many  people 
they  expect  to  participate;  however,  the 
Reserves  have  identified  more  than 
15,000  weekend  warriors  who  would  be 
eligible  for  the  program. 

Indeed,  the  Reserves  are  particularly 
enthuslMtic  about  the  loan  forgiveness 
program.  They  see  It  as  just  the  right 
recruiting  incentive  for  a  student  who  is 
presently  going  to  college  on  a  student 
loan.  That  person  could  still  attend  col- 
lege, while  picking  up  extra  cash  at 
a  weekend  drill  once  a  month  and  hav- 
ing his  student  loan  repaid  by  the  mili- 
tary in  the  process. 


For  both  the  Reserves  and  the  active 
forces,  the  loan  repayment  program  also 
offers  a  retention  incentive.  A  perspn 
who  enlists  under  the  program — remem- 
ber, this  is  a  person  with  not  only  a 
high  school  diploma,  but  also  college 
training — has  an  incentive  to  remain  on 
active  duty  or  in  the  Reserves  until  his 
entire  student  loan  is  paid  off. 

In  other  words,  this  is  an  incentive 
to  stay  in  the  service  to  receive  educa- 
tional benefits,  rather  than  an  incentive 
to  get  out  in  order  to  obtain  an 
education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page      ,  line      ,  insert  the  following: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section : 

Section  903(g)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342:  94  Stat.  UlS),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "October  1,  1981"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1983". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Vr  AMUTDMENT  NO.  348 

(Purpose:  To  delete  from  the  bill  provisions 
pertaining  to  Selective  Service  System 
draft  enforcement) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Jepsen.  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  348. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  85,  beginning  with  line  7.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  86. 

On  page  86,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  29  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  28." 

On  page  87.  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  30"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  28." 

On  page  87.  line  8,  strike  out  the  words  and 
figures  "24  and  28"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  24." 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Jepsen  and  I  are  jointly  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  delete  frwn  S.  1181  a  pro- 
vision enhancing  enforcement  of  selec- 
tive service  draft  registration. 

We  are  jointly  taking  this  action  be- 
cause a  similar  provision  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  will  be  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  defense  authorization 
conference  report  and  there  is.  there- 
fore, no  need  to  keep  it  as  a  provision 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JEPSES.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
my  understanding.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska's  pro- 
ceeding to  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  amendment  adopted,  I  am  willing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment? 


Mr.  EXON.  The  time  on  this  side  is 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  time  on  this  side  is 
yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
have  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  348)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  UP  amend- 
ment No.  348  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse S.  1181,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee,  my  friend  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Jepsen,  for  the  leadership  and 
foresight  he  has  given  to  this  issue,  and 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty manager  of  tills  bill  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  itself. 

While  S.  1181  does  not  do  everything 
that  I  believe  should  be  done,  it  is.  in 
my  opinion,  an  extraordinarily  good  piece 
of  legislation  and  undoubtedly  is  the  best 
bill  that  could  have  been  produced  in  the 
reasonable  amount  of  time  available  to 
the  committee.  It  makes  the  best  use  of 
the  money  we  can  afford  to  spend  on 
military  compensation.  That  is  the  criti- 
cal issue. 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  me  or  for 
other  Senators  to  say  that  we  should  do 
more,  that  we  should  give  more  in  certain 
areas,  that  we  should  give  greater  incen- 
tives. However,  we  have  to  keep  our  eye 
on  the  time  we  have  available  and  the 
amount  of  money  we  can  devote  to  this 
purpose. 

I  believe  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  done  an  extraordinarily 
thoughtful  and  responsible  job. 

The  healthy  raises  provided  to  career 
personnel  in  S.  1181  should  greatly  alle- 
viate the  critical  problem  of  retention, 
to  the  extent  to  which  that  problem  can 
be  attributed  to  Inadequate  compensa- 
tion. 

Furthermore.  the  differentiation 
among  pay  grades  in  the  sizes  of  the 
raises  provided  should  do  much  to  relieve 
the  problem  of  pay  compression,  which 
itself  has  become  a  major  contributor  to 
the  retention  problem. 

A  further  virtue  of  S.  1181  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  brings  into  harmony 
the  views  of  those  who.  like  myself,  sup- 
port our  historic  tradition  of  a  volimteer 
military  in  peacetime,  and  the  views  of 
those  who  believe  our  military  manpower 
problems  ultimately  cannot  be  resolved 
without  a  return  to  the  draft. 

But  valuable  as  it  will  be,  S.  1181,  by 
itself,  Is  not  enough.  It  is  only  half  a 


solution  to  the  military  manpower  prob- 
lun.  The  other  half  is  enactment  of  a 
new  GI  bill. 

I  have  long  believed.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  our  military 
manpower  problems  has  been  the  8  years 
of  pay  caps,  pay  redistributions,  and  neg- 
lect of  the  needs  of  our  service  men  and 
women  by  previous  Congresses  and  pre- 
vious administrations.  I  think  the  belief 
I  have  long  held  is  shared  by  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and.  I  trust,  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  (Congress. 
I  feel  vindicated  in  that  belief  by  the 
increase  in  reenlistment  rates  we  have 
seen  since  enactment  of  the  11.7-percent 
pay  Increase  Congress  voted  last  year,  the 
first  year  in  many  years  in  which  our 
service  men  received  a  full  cost-of-living 
wage.  S.  1181  is  certain  to  bring  forth 
even  happier  results  in  the  area  of 
retention. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  the  other  half  of  this 
problem,  the  increasingly  serious  issue 
of  recruitment.  We  must  not  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  higher  pay  and 
benefits  would  be  an  effective  solution 
to  this  problem,  because  recruitment  is 
more  than  a  problem  of  numbers:  it  Is  a 
problem  of  policy.  We  have  volunteers 
enough  to  man  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
at  peacetime  strengths.  The  diCBculty  is 
that  too  many  of  those  volunteering  pos- 
sess neither  the  aptitude  nor  the  attitude 
required  to  successfully  perform  their 
military  jobs. 

Whereas  the  retention  problem  can  be 
traced  directly  to  inadequate  pay  and 
benefits  for  career  military  personnel, 
the  recruitment  problem  stems  more 
from  a  tragic  mistake  in  philosophy  that 
was  made  at  the  time  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  was  created. 

Many  of  the  architects  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  were  academicians  and 
economists  who  meant  well,  but  who 
understood  little  about  soldiers,  and  less 
about  soldiering.  They  assumed,  incor- 
rectly, that  military  service  was  a  "job 
like  any  other  job,"  and  that  the  ranks 
could  be  filled  by  young  men  and  w(Hnen 
responding  to  "marketplace  incen- 
tives"— chiefly,  to  cash  payments. 

But  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  not 
a  job  like  any  other  job.  It  is  a  job  like  no 
other  job.  "Marketplace  incentives"  are 
among  the  weakest  of  incentives  for 
military  service,  and  have  their  greatest 
appeal  to  those  least  qualified  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Young  men  and  women  ccHitemplating 
enlistment  into  the  Armed  Forces  can  be 
grouped  into  three  categories : 

Hrst.  there  is  that  relative  handful  of 
youngsters  who  know  at  age  18  or  19 
that  they  wish  to  make  the  mUltary  their 
career.  Higher  pay  and  benefits  for  the 
career  force,  of  which  they  intend  to  be- 
come a  part,  will  have  as  much  or  more 
appeal  to  them  as  "cash  up  front." 

Second,  there  are  those  upwardly 
mobile  young  men  and  women  who  have 
no  intention  of  making  the  military  their 
career,  but  who  out  of  a  combination  of 
motives — patriotism,  a  search  for  ad- 
venture, a  desire  to  prove  or  Improve 
themselves— will  consent  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  for  a  single  enllstoient. 
ITiere  Is,  at  present,  no  realistic  incen- 


tive for  these  young  people  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  Armed  Forces  des- 
perately need  a  large  infusion  of  this 
kind  of  upwardly  mobile  young  men  and 
women. 

Third,  there  are  those  young  people 
who  have  no  particular  interest  in  either 
military  service  or  in  self -improvement, 
but  cannot  find  a  job  anywhere  else.  I 
regret  to  say  that  it  is  to  these  young 
people  that  the  so-called  marketplace 
incentives  have  their  greatest  appeal. 

The  GI  bill  concept,  which  I  favor,  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  great  many  Members 
of  this  body.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  measure  I  have  Introduced  as  the  GI 
bill  has  been  sponsored  by  more  than 
twoscore  Members  of  the  Senate  and  is 
also  under  serious  consideration  by  a 
large  number  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body.  By  contrast,  that  concept 
would  appeal  directly  to  the  forgotten 
citizen-soldiers,  the  upward  mobile  young 
people  I  described  a  moment  ago,  the 
men  and  women  we  need  so  badly  but  are 
increasingly  difficult  to  attract  to  the 
armed  services. 

S.  1181,  coupled  with  enactment  of  a 
new  GI  bill  of  rights,  will  be  a  far  more 
effective,  and  cost-effective  solution  to 
the  military  manpower  problem  than 
continued  reliance  on  marketplace  in- 
centives alone. 

S.  1181  will  cost  about  $400  million  a 
year  less  than  the  administration's 
across-the-board  pay  proposal,  but  will 
do  more  to  solve  the  problem  of  reten- 
tion, since  more  of  the  money  would  be 
channeled  into  the  pay  grades  where 
shortages  are  most  acute. 

A  new  GI  bill  will  be  much  more  ef- 
fective in  providing  volunteers  in  the 
number  and  quality  the  Armed  Forces 
require  than  the  extra  $20  a  month  or  so 
they  would  receive  from  an  across-the- 
board  pay  raise,  but  will  cost  taxpayers 
nothing  at  all  for  at  least  2  years — and 
I  stress  this — and  will  generate  counter- 
vailing savings  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  will  make  the  GI  bill  a  money- 
making  proposition  for  the  taxpayer  for 
at  least  3,  and  for  possibly  as  many  as  5, 
fiscal  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  targeted  pay 
increase  provided  in  S.  1181,  aimed  at 
retention,  and  enactment  of  a  new  GI 
bill,  aimed  at  recruitment,  will  solve  our 
military  manpower  problems  without  the 
need  for  conscription. 

But  while  a  new  GI  bill  would,  in  my 
judgment,  obviate  the  need  for  a  draft, 
it  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
draft  concept.  In  fact,  the  argument  for 
a  new  GI  bill  becomes  stronger  if  we 
must  return  to  conscription.  If  GI  bill 
education  benefits  are  a  just  and  proper 
reward  for  young  people  who  voluntarily 
set  aside  their  career  plans  for  the  2,  3, 
or  4  years  necessary  to  serve  their  coun- 
try, it  is  an  essential  compensation  for 
those  we  forcibly  deflect  from  their  ca- 
reer paths. 

When  we  enact  the  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  and  Benefits  Act,  we  will  have  done 
half  of  what  we  need  to  do  to  solve  our 
military  manpower  problem  and  to  pre- 
serve the  All-Volunteer  Force.  We  can 
be  proud  of  that  accomplishment. 

But  I  just  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  what  I  think  is  the 


equally  important  second  half  of  our 
task,  and  that  is  the  enactment  as  com- 
panion legislation  to  this  bill  of  a  new  GI 
biU  of  rights. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  note,  I  yield  the 
floor,  again  expressing  my  admiration 
and  compliments  to  those  who  have 
brought  this  very  Important  and  very 
worthy  and  meritorious  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
He  is  recognized  as  the  leader  in  this 
fleld,  and  we  are  all  in  debt  to  him  for 
his  leadership  and  his  past  ser\ice  and 
all  the  things  that  he  plans  for  the  futtu-e. 
He  has  had  my  support  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  my  support  in  all  these 
efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for 
whatever  time  he  needs  for  his  proposed 
amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa.  I 
will  seek  recognition  of  my  own  time  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  amendments.  I 
understand  there  is  cwitrolled  time  on 
amendments.  These  amendments  have 
been  discussed  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  the  distingiiished  Senators  from 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  I  believe  at  this  point 
they  are  noncontroversial.  I  recognize 
that  they  are  not  in  the  House  bill  and 
may  be  subject  to  conference.  But  I  think 
they  are  matters  that  should  be  given 
very  serious  consideration  because  they 
are  addressed  'x)  a  couple  of  rather  press- 
ing problems  we  have. 

UP  AMENDlfCNT  NO.   34B 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  an  initial  upfront 
$3,000  accession  bonus  for  officer  volun- 
teers for  the  Surface  Naval  Nuclear  Pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towza),  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
349. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  86.  line  25,  Insert  the  following: 
$3000  Accession  Bonus  for  Surface  Nuclear 
Power  Applicants. 

Sec.  30.  Section  312b  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  and  Allowances  Benefits  Act  of 
1980.  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "submarine"  in  para- 
graph (a)(1). 

On  page  87.  line  2.  strtke  out  "SEC.  30"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  31". 

On  page  87.  line  8.  strike  out  "and  28"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28.  and  30". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  add  fund- 
ing to  the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  an  initial  up  front 
$3,000  accession  bonus  for  officer  volun- 
teers for  the  surface  naval  nuclear  power 
program.  This  bonus  was  authorized  for 
volimteers  for  submarine  officer  nuclear 
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power  training  in  the  Military  Pay  and 
Allowances  Benefits  Act  of  1980. 

Legislation  enacted  prior  to  1980  au- 
thorized a  $3,000  bonus  to  be  paid  to  all 
junior  oflBcer  graduates  of  naval  nuclear 
power  training.  This  bonus  is  payable  to 
junior  ofiBcers  upon  completion  of  train- 
ing regardless  of  whether  they  were  sur- 
face or  submarine  designated.  This 
bonus  remains  in  effect.  The  up  front 
bonus  authorized  last  year  provides  an 
additional  $3,000  to  be  paid  to  junior 
officer  submarine  volunteers  for  nuclear 
power  training  upon  their  acceptance 
into  the  program.  This  up  front  bonus 
provides  a  tremendous  incentive  for  the 
20-year-old  midshipman  to  choose  sub- 
marine instead  of  surface  nuclear  power 
training. 

The  effects  of  this  incentive  were  very 
apparent  in  the  Naval  Academy  and 
NROTC  graduating  class  of  1981.  Only 
14  Naval  Academy  and  30  NROTC  grad- 
uates chose  surface  nuclear  power,  while 
205  Naval  Academy  and  162  NROTC 
graduates  chose  submarine  nuclear 
power.  The  nuclear  submarine  commu- 
nity achieved  76  percent  of  its  accession 
goal  while  the  nuclear  surface  commu- 
nity achieved  only  55  percent  of  its  ac- 
cession goal.  Although  the  submarine 
force  did  not  achieve  their  total  acces- 
sion goal,  they  did  better  than  anytime 
in  recent  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
55  percent  of  the  surface  nuclear  goal 
obtained  in  1981  is  the  worst  in  history. 

Many  officers  from  the  class  of  1981, 
who  declined  to  volunteer  for  nuclear 
power  training,  have  indicated  they 
would  have  reconsidered  had  the  $3,000 
up  front  bonus  been  available  for  nu- 
clear surface  volunteers.  As  many  as  25 
additional  qualified  volunteers  may  have 
been  obtained.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  at  least  this  number  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  class  of  1982  if  this 
amendment  is  enacted. 

The  surface  nuclear  Navy  expanded 
from  4  ships  in  1970  to  13  ships  in  1980. 
This  congressionally  directed  expansion 
was  accomplished  at  great  expense  to 
the  surface  nuclear  trained  officer  com- 
munity. Inability  to  fully  predict  the 
rapid  expansion,  coupled  with  low  reten- 
tion of  nuclear  trained  officers  in  the 
1970's,  resulted  in  repetitive  shipboard 
engineering  tours  for  those  officers  who 
remained.  These  repetitive  engineering 
tours  deprived  surface  nuclear  trained 
officers  of  opportunities  to  achieve  other 
career  goals  normally  expected  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  career  pattern  for 
surface  warfare  officers.  This  fact,  com- 
bined with  family  pressures  caused  by 
longer  than  expected  sea  duty  assign- 
ments resulted  in  additional  surface  nu- 
clear trained  officers  leaving  the  service. 

Extensive  use  of  lateral  transfers  of 
middle-grade  officers  into  nuclear  power 
training  and  increased  recruiting  of  new 
accessions  has  nearly  brought  this  small 
community  of  dedicated  officers  back  tc 
the  point  where  they  can  look  forward 
to  a  predictable  career  pattern  and  nor- 
mal sea/shore  rotation.  Availability  of 
the  $3,000  up  front  bonus  will  attract 
the  additional  officers  to  the  surface 
nuclear  power  program  necessary  to 
maintain  the  officer  strength  at  this  ac- 
ceptable  level.    PaUure   to    enact    thU 


bonus  will  lead  to  a  repeat  of  the  officer 
shortages  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  testified  before  Congress  that 
the  Navy  needs  15  battle  groups  to 
effectively  carry  out  national  policy  and 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  There  are 
now  three  nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
riers and  nine  nuclear  powered  cruisers 
operational  with  another  nuclear  pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier  scheduled  for  deliv- 
ery in  early  1982.  Congress  has  fully 
authorized  funding  for  an  additional 
nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  which 
will  begin  construction  this  year  and 
must  be  manned  in  late  1984.  There  is 
high  probability  of  two  other  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  being  funded  for  delivery 
in  the  late  1980's.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  nuclear  powered  aircraft  car- 
riers with  their  nuclear  powered  cruiser 
escorts  will  form  a  significant  portion 
of  the  15  battle  groups.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  incentive  now  so  as  to  have  suf- 
ficient middle  grade  nuclear  trained  of- 
ficers available  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
decade  to  man  these  nuclear  powered 
surface  ships. 

The  rationale  for  this  amendment  is 
that  there  is  strong  incentive  for  those 
who  seek  a  career  in  the  Navy  as  nuclear 
officers  to  go  into  submarine  service, 
and  there  Is  not  a  comparable  incentive 
to  become  surface  nuclear  officers.  As  a 
result,  we  are  suffering  serious  shortages 
and  accession  Into  the  officer  ranks  for 
surface  nuclear  vessels  for  this  nuclear 
specialty,  and  these  officers  are  very 
much  in  demand,  and  we  have  to  recog- 
nize in  addition  to  nuclear  submarines 
we  have  nuclear  carriers  and  nuclear 
cruisers,  all  requiring  men  with  these 
nuclear  skills. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  added  incentive  for  the  nuclear 
officer  surface  force. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
both  Senators  Jkpsen  and  Exon,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  they  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  my  friend.  Senator  Tower. 

The  matters  that  he  has  brought 
up  here  need  discussion  and  will  be 
discussed. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
agree  with  the  remarks  and  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
yielded  back  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  back  time  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Yes.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  in  control  of  all  the  time  on  his 
amendment.  We  will  all  yield  back  time 
and  then  we  are  ready  to  act  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 


is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  349)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DP  AMENDMENT  NO.  3S0 

(Purpose:  Sea  pay  to  members  of  two-crew 

vessels) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  sea  pay  to 
members  of  two-crew  SSBN  vessels  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  ft-om  Texas  (Mr.  Towcm) 
pro{>oses  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 350. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 350. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows : 

On  page  86.  line  25.  Insert  the  following: 
Sea  Pay  to  Members  of  Two-Crew  Vessels. 

Sec.  30.  Section  305a  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  career  sea  pay.  as 
amended  by  the  Military  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances Benefits  Act  of  1980.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "such  service  to  Include  periods  as  a 
member  of  the  off  crew  of  a  two-crewed  sub- 
marine" after  "underway"  "In  paragraph  (d) 
(1). 

On  page  87.  line  2.  strike  out  "SEC.  30"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "SEC.  31". 

On  page  87.  line  8,  strike  out  "and  28"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28.  and  30". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  !«  authorize 
payment  of  career  sea  pay  to  personnel 
on  two-crewed  vessels  such  as  fleet  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines  while  they  are  in 
an  off-crew  status. 

The  Military  Pay  and  Allowances  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1980  significantly  increased 
sea  pay  entitlements  and  extended  pay- 
ment for  the  first  time  to  officers.  It  did 
not,  however,  recognize  the  unique  man- 
ning of  our  country's  seagoing  strategic 
deterrent  forces.  To  take  advantage  of 
the  ballistic  missile  submarines'  ability  to 
remain  at  sea  longer  than  the  people  who 
man  them,  the  Navy  operates  these  ships 
with  two  crews. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Navy  is  able  to 
gain  far  more  target  coverage  for  the 
same  capital  investment.  Maximizing  the 
amount  of  time  that  our  ballistic  missile 
submarines  are  submerged  on  station, 
even  with  two  crews,  requires  the  officers 
and  men  who  sail  in  them  to  be  at  sea 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  and  de- 
ployed a  greater  amount  of  time  than  the 
crews  of  other  Navy  ships. 

Because  of  the  current  wording  in  the 
sea  pay  law,  however,  they  are  paid  sea 
pay  only  when  they  are  embarked  in  the 
submarine.  As  a  consequence,  these  men 
are  paid  only  about  half  the  amount  of 
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sea  pay  that  their  contemporaries  in  the 
rest  of  the  Navy  receive  for  the  same 
amount  of  time  at  sea.  To  penalize  these 
sailors,  who  spend  over  50  percent  of 
their  time  away  from  home  manning  the 
Nation's  sea-based  strategic  deterrent 
force  by  denying  them  their  total  due  sea 
pay  is  a  serious  inequity. 

An  important  part  of  the  sea  pay  au- 
thorization is  the  $100  per  month  pre- 
mium paid  to  personnel  with  greater 
than  3  consecutive  years  at  sea.  Because 
the  law  requires  members  to  be  in  sea 
going  vessels  to  draw  sea  pay,  Navy 
policy  also  allows  accumulation  of  sea 
time  and  credit  for  the  consecutive  sea 
time  premium  only  when  attached  to  a 
ship.  Thus  the  sea  time  "clock"  goes  to 
neutral  during  SSBN  off-crew  periods. 
This  precludes  eligibility  for  the  sea  pay 
premium  for  SSBN  crew  members  in 
virtually  all  cases. 

Additionally,  since  officers  must  serve 
at  sea  3  years  in  order  to  establish  initial 
sea  pay  eligibility,  junior  officers  cannot 
receive  any  sea  pay  until  late  in  their 
second  or,  in  some  cases,  their  third  sea 
tour.  Eligibility  for  sea  pay,  before  an 
officer  completes  his  minimum  obligated 
service  will  certainly  be  a  positive  factor 
in  slowing  the  exodus  of  our  jimior  offi- 
cers and  make  sea  pay  the  retention 
incentive  it  was  intended. 

With  over  8,800  personnel  affected  by 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  cost  is 
estimated  at  $7.2  million.  This  is.  indeed, 
small  in  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture for  SSBN  submarines  we  did  not 
have  to  make  due  to  the  unique  two-crew 
concept. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Navy  is 
concerned  with  righting  this  inequity 
imposed  on  its  personnel  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  it  is  prepared  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  the  implementation 
year  within  its  total  obligational  au- 
thority. Additionally,  the  Navy  warfare 
specialty  conunanders  in  the  aviation, 
submarine  and  surface  conmiunitles 
agree  that  this  unique  situation  merits 
singular  consideration  and  assure  me 
that  this  amendment  is  not  a  forerimner 
of  other  special  case  considerations.  This 
unanimity  reflects  the  concern  the  Navy 
attaches  to  this  request. 

This  is  to  correct  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  deficiency  and  is  designed  to  be  an 
incentive  and  a  compensation  to  these 
crews  for  our  SSBN  vessels  that  do  have 
to  remain  on  station  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time. 

I  have  discussed  the  issue  with  both 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Jepsen.  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Exon. 

It  is  my  understanding  they  are  agree- 
able to  this  amendment,  and  I  am  ore- 
pared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  since  there  is  no  further 
request  for  time  on  this  side,  I  am  agree- 
able to  yielding  back  our  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
and  accept  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  and  yield  back  our  t'me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 


agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  350)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT   NO.    351 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendment  to  section 
5(a)  pertaining  to  payment  of  aviation 
career  Incentive  pay) 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pro- 
posing a  technical  amendment  to  section 
5(a)  of  this  bill,  and  I  now  send  this 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
351. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  44.  strike  out  lines  2-10  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Paragraph  5  of  section  301a(a) 
of  title  37.  Dnlted  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'AH  entitlement  to  continuous 
monthly  incentive  pay  ceases  for  officers  in 
pay  grades  O-l  through  O-IO  upon  comple- 
tion of  25  years  of  officer  service,  but  officers 
In  pay  grades  O-l  through  0-6  remain  en- 
titled to  monthly  incentive  pay  in  the 
amount  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  for  an  officer  with  over  25  years  of 
officer  service  for  the  performance  of  subse- 
quent operational  flying  duty.'.". 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering a  technical  amendment  to  section 
5(a)  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  pay- 
ment of  aviation  career  incentive  pay. 
The  intent  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
bill  as  reported  ws^  to  permit  the 
payment  of  aviation  incentive  pay  to 
officers  below  the  grade  of  0-7  in  each 
month  in  which  those  officers  actually 
perform  Operational  flying  duty  after 
their  entitlement  of  continuous  monthly 
incentive  pay  expires  at  25  years  of 
officer  service.  However,  section  5(a)  of 
the  bill  will  not  achieve  this  result.  My 
amendment  will  insure  that  the  bill  ac- 
complishes the  purpose  intended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  this  purely 
technical  amendment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  tech- 
nical amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  certainly  in  order  and  I 
thank  him  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  yield  back  any  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  time  and  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 


is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  351)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to^ 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  cadi  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1181:  Senator 
Dennis  DeConcini,  Senator  John  Tower, 
and  Senator  Robert  W.  Kasten. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  able  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
that  time  being  charged  to  the  time  al- 
lotted to  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   352 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  to  permit  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  and  retired  military  personnel  to 
serve  on  local  boards  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  352. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  86,  after  line  24.  add  the  following 
new  section:  Amendments  to  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  to  permit  persons  over 
65  years  of  a^e  and  retired  military  person- 
nel to  serve  on  local  draft  boards. 

Sec.  30.  Section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  460(b) 
(3) )  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "who  has  attained  the 
ai^  of  65  or"  in  the  sixth  complete  sentence 
thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "No  member  of  any 
local  board  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  but  each  mem- 
ber of  any  local  board  shall  be  a  civilian  who 
is"  in  the  tenth  complete  sentence  and  in- 
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sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  other  than  a 
retired  member,  may  serve  as  a  member  of  a 
local  board  or  appeal  board.  Each  member 
of  a  local  board  shall  be". 

On  page  87.  line  2.  strike  out  "Se:.  30"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  31". 

On  page  87,  line  8.  strike  out  "and  28"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "28,  and  30". 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  rectify  a  clear  case 
of  discrimination  against  two  groups  of 
American  citizens.  I'm  speaking  about 
the  current  prohibition  against  those 
over  65  years  old  and  retired  military 
personnel  serving  on  local  Selective  Serv- 
ice Boards.  These  boards  now  exist  on  a 
stand-by  basis,  since  we  no  longer  have  a 
draft.  However,  the  boards  stand  ready 
to  go  in  cases  of  an  emergency. 

My  amendment  would  amend  the  Mil- 
itary Selective  Service  Act  to  allow  those 
people  over  65  and  retired  military  per- 
sonnel to  serve  on  the  Board.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  Is 
willing  to  accept  the  first  portion  of  my 
amendment,  but  not  the  second.  We  will 
engage  in  a  short  colloquy  about  that  in 
a  moment. 

The  prohibition  against  those  over  65 
serving  on  draft  boards  was  enacted  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era  to  remove  the  per- 
ception that  "old  men  were  sending 
young  boys  off  to  war."  Mr.  President, 
this  provision  was  perhaps  understand- 
able at  that  moment,  when  a  long  and 
controversial  war  nearly  ripped  the  social 
fabric  of  our  country  apart  and  pitted 
young  against  old  in  what  some  called 
the  "generation  gap."  But  I  believe  times 
have  changed  and  we  have  all  calmed 
down  enough  to  realize  that  senior  citi- 
zens are  by  no  means  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  young  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  person  over  65 
can  and  does  understand  the  outlook 
of  sincere  conscientious  objectors,  for 
example. 

Further,  since  State  Selective  Service 
directors  and  Governors  actually  nom- 
inate board  members,  lifting  the  over 
65  ban  would  not  mean  all  tha  members 
of  a  board  would  be  over  65. 

Retired  military  personnel  have  been 
prohibited  from  serving  on  draft  boards 
because  of  the  feeling  that  once  a  person 
is  in  the  military,  he  is  always  In  the 
military.  Since  retired  military  person- 
nel receive  pensions,  it  has  been  thought 
that  they  would  have  a  "conflict  of  In- 
terest" if  they  serve  on  draft  boards.  But 
again.  Mr.  President,  this  logic  rests  on 
a  false  assumption:  namely,  that  mili- 
tary retirees  are  somehow  biased  to- 
ward individuals  who  apply  for  exemp- 
tions. This  is  not  the  case:  who  better 
than  a  military  man  knows  that  a  sincere 
conscientious  objector  does  not  belong 
in  a  combat  unit?  There  is  simply  no 
reason  to  assume  bias  on  the  part  of 
retired  military  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  not  discriminate  against  these 
two  groups  of  people.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  comments  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  very 
much  thank  tho  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  first  half  of  his 
amendment  and  we  recommend  that  it 


be  added  to  this  bill.  The  fact  that  we 
have  an  awful  lot  of  know-how  and 
knowledge  in  this  country  has  been 
rather  obvious  with  our  great  techno- 
logical advances,  with  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  space  shuttles  we  have  had. 
We  have  a  lot  of  knowledge  without 
wisdom  and  I  think  the  wisdom  comes 
from  the  experience.  And  the  experience 
of  years  certainly  is  welcomed  and 
needed  when  we  get  into  the  Selective 
Service  boards.  I  think  the  amendment 
to  include  or  to  make  people  eligible  over 
65  Is  just  a  stroke  of  genius,  I  say  to  the 
Senator.  I  thank  him  for  It. 

Mr.  BOSCHWJTZ.  I  understand  that 
the  chairman's  subcommittee  would  like 
to  delay  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  aUow  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  to  also  serve  on  these 
boards,  inasmuch  as  retired  military 
personnel  could  be  recalled  to  active 
duty.  Because  of  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  second  part  but  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  later  on,  probably  In 
October. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  we  will 
hold  hearings  and/or  get  additional  in- 
formation and  research  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  to  the  committee  on 
the  subject.  There  is  a  problem,  as  has 
been  voiced  to  the  Senator,  with  regard 
to  members  of  the  board  stfjying  on  the 
board  that  in  fact  would  be  classifying 
and  calling  people  into  service  when,  in 
fact,  they  would  have  a  service  obliga- 
tion and  a  retired  status  that  would 
mandate  them  to  go  If  called  without 
selective  service  action.  We  want  to 
check  that  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Fine,  I  am  willing 
to.  therefore,  delete  the  second  part  of 
my  amendment,  which  is  numbered  (2) 
on  the  amendment  that  I  submitted  to 
the  desk.  I  think  that,  inasmuch  as  hear- 
ings are  going  to  be  held  quite  shortly 
and  there  may  be  some  ramifications  to 
the  matter  that  are  not  readily  appar- 
ent, I  would  be  very  happy  to  withdraw 
that  part  of  the  amendment  and  I  do  so 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  86.  after  line  24.  add  the  following 
new  section:  Amendments  to  the  MlUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  to  permit  persons  over 
85  years  of  age  to  serve  on  local  draft 
boards. 

Sre.  31.  Section  10(b)(3)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (SO  U5.C.  App.  460(b) 
(3))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "who  has  attained  the 
age  of  66  or"  In  the  sixth  comolete  sentence 
thereof. 

On  page  87,  line  2,  strike  out  "S«c.  3"  mnd 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  32". 

On  page  87,  line  8.  strike  out  "and  30"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "30.  and  31". 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
amendment,  as  it  now  stands  before  the 
Senate,  as  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  good  one.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally accept  it  on  this  side.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  did  not  know  he  had  any 
time,  but  I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  back  the  time  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  time  remaining  on  the  man- 
ager's side.  I  ask  that  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (UP  amendment  No. 
352)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
tho  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
believe  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
really  reported  out  a  splendid  bill.  They 
modulated  the  President's  request  with 
across-the-bofU'd  14.-some  percent,  the 
7-percent  range  on  up  to  22  percent,  tar- 
geting those  areas  of  need.  I  think  they 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  and  de- 
serve full  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  Importance  of 
this  bill  cannot  be  overstated  since  It 
recognizes  and  addresses  two  major 
flaws  that  exist  in  current  pay  and  bene- 
fits procedures  that  have  led  to  serious 
manpower  problems  for  our  military. 
These  problems  concern  the  level  of  ade- 
quate pay  for  those  Americans  perform- 
ing military  service  and  the  inability  to 
retain  adequate  numbers  of  enlisted  and 
ofBcer  personnel  possessing  critical  skills 
and  leadership  abilities. 

The  bill  provides  for  pay  increases  of 
7  percent  for  first-term  enlistees  to  22 
percent  for  the  top  career  enlisted  levels. 
Officers,  warrant  officers,  and  other  jun- 
ior enlisted  personnel  would  receive 
varying  raises  within  the  7-  to  22-per- 
cent range.  In  short,  the  raises  are  tar- 
geted to  those  personnel  levels  where  the 
armed  services  are  experiencing  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  retaining  much- 
needed  middle  management  career  and 
skill  capabilities. 

In  addition  to  the  targeting  aspect  of 
the  bill,  it  also  provides  Increased  special 
pav  Incentives  for  such  skills  as  diving 
duty,  submarine  duty,  hazardous  duty, 
and  aviation  career  duty.  The  services 
are  hard-pressed  to  meet  their  manning 
requirements  in  these  special  skill  areas 
and  the  proposed  bonuses  along  with  the 
targeted  pay,  should  definitely  alleviate 
the  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  ap- 
proach to  the  military  pay  problems  con- 
tained In  this  bill,  coupled  with  a  retuni 
of  the  draft,  is  the  right  way  to  solve  the 
manpower  deficiencies  the  military  serv- 
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ices  have  been  experiencing  since  the 
creation  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  soon  address 
the  draft  issue  so  we  can  close  the  loop 
on  our  military  personnel  problems. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
roBTH) .  The  majority  leader. 


having  our  guests  from  abroad,  our 
friends.  in  the  distinguished  visitor's  gal- 
lery, when  that  time  comes,  and  they 
will  see  the  body  making  an  important 
choice. 


RECESS  UNTIL   1:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  does  not 
appear  that  another  amendment  Is  to  be 
offered  at  this  time.  Since  we  have  con- 
trolled time,  I  do  not  see  any  particular 
purpose  to  be  served  by  remaining  in  ses- 
sion for  general  debate  at  this  moment. 
There  are  two  lunches  today,  one  about 
to  begin  and  one  already  in  progress,  in- 
volving distinguished  guests  from  abroad. 
Many  Senators  will  wish  to  attend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  stand  In  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1 :  45  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:59  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:45  pm.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Danforth)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  sched- 
uled to  commence  at  2  p.m.  start  at  2:10 
pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tho  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihah)  be  rec- 
ognized, as  if  in  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  honor  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ver- 
mont, the  senior  Senator  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  and  among  the  most  dill- 
gent  Members  of  this  body  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  an  or- 
ganization which  we  hold  in  the  highest 
regard,  as  we  do  our  leader  In  that 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  knows,  we  shall 
have  an  important  vote  in  this  body  in 
approximately  20  minutes.  It  may  be 
that  we  shall  have  the  good  fortune  of 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  DELE- 
GATES TO  THE  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York. 

I  simply  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  that  a  few  minutes  ago  the  repre- 
sentatives of  18  nations,  delegates  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  did  visit  the  floor  of  the  Cham- 
ber. They  continue  to  be  in  the  building. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  have 
yielded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  approaching  the  vote  at  2  o'clock 
or  at  2:10  on  cloture  on  the  matter 
which  has  been  before  us  for  several 
months  now,  and  I  should  simply  like  to 
restate  my  strong  sense  that  the  Senate 
should  not  agree  to  the  amendment  be- 
fore us.  This  is  one  of  the  large  issues 
that  come  before  this  body.  It  is  a  con- 
stitutional issue.  It  is  an  issue  that  goes 
to  the  structure  of  the  American  (jov- 
emment  and  not  to  the  policy  of  one 
administration  or  the  events  of  one 
decade. 

It  is  agreed,  I  believe,  by  scholars,  by 
legal  scholars,  that  Congress  does  under 
article  m  have  the  power  to  establish 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  U.S.  courts.  As 
to  inferior  courts,  I  would  say  tills  is  a 
settled  matter.  As  to  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  case 
of  ex  parte  McC^ardle,  a  Civil  War  deci- 
sion or  one  settled  during  the  aftermath 
of  events  that  arose  during  the  war,  and 
having  to  do  with  the  question  of  habeas 
corpus,  would  seem  to  control  though 
there  is  still  considerable  scholarly 
dispute. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  has  passed  and  no  effort  has 
successfully  been  made,  none  seriously 
undertaken,  to  assert  this  constitutional 
power,  for  any  purpose  other  than  orga- 
nizing the  judiciary,  which  I  would  argue 
was  the  most  probable  purpose  of  the 
language  when  it  was  inserted  in  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  sup- 
pose the  language  was  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  impairing  rights  granted  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  Congress  has  sought  to  use  this 
power  to  impair  those  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  a  distinguished  former  attor- 
ney general  from  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
souri, would  be  the  flrst  to  agree  that 
there  is  a  common  legal  rubric  that  holds 
that  there  can  be  no  right  without  a 
remedy  and  thus  by  passing  a  bill  re- 
stricting the  remedy  that  a  court  might 
issue  to  vindicate  a  right,  the  Congress 


would  be  seeking  to  restrict  and  impair 
that  right  itself. 

We  have  some  judgment  which  rights 
are  at  issue  today.  We  can  have  no  no- 
tion of  what  might  be  at  issue  tomorrow 
in  the  next  decade  and  the  centuries  af- 
ter that,  because  ours  is  not  a  new  body. 
We  were  Constitution-formed  in  the  18th 
century.  We  are  not  far  from  two  cen- 
turies of  endurance.  Never  have  we  taken 
from  the  courts,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
lower  courts  the  power  to  interpret  rights 
given  citizens,  persons,  under  the  Con- 
stitution. This  opens  that  possibility. 

It  ought  to  offend  the  very  constitu- 
tional sense  of  this  body.  It  ought  to  be 
rejected  as  an  alien  intrusion  into  the 
separation  of  powers  and  the  enshrine- 
ment  of  liberty  which  is  the  purpose  of 
our  Constitution  and  the  duty  and  obh- 
gation  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  defend  and 
to  advance. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  courteous  attention.  I  express  my 
deepest  hope  that  we  will  not  proceed  to 
invoke  cloture  as  some  desire  this  after- 
noon, not  with  regard  to  the  si)ecifics  in 
issue  but  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers  and  the  inviolable 
responsibility  of  the  courts  to  Interpret 
the  rights  given  individuals  under  the 
Constitution.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  vote  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDEX  FOR  THE  VOTE  ON  CLOTUKE  TO  OCCT7B  AT 
2:i0  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  take 
place  at  2:10  p.m.  instead  of  2  pjn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  debate  the  substance  of  this  matter 
at  any  length,  except  to  say  that  just 
yesterday  I  got  a  caU  from  Mr.  Ray  Al- 
berson.  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  who  reports 
that,  in  the  few  short  weeks  since  busing 
has  been  ordered  by  the  district  court 
there,  they  have  lost  some  5,000  to  7,000 
pupils  out  of  a  school  population  of  some 
57.000.  He  predicts— well.  I  jfill  not  say 
what  he  predicts  for  the  futiore  because 
I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  quote  the 
superintendent  on  that  kind  of  predic- 
tion with  his  own  school  system.  But  it 
Is  bad  enough  already,  Mr.  President, 
with  5.000  to  7,000  gone.  This,  on  top  of 
Rapides  Parish,  where  children  are  bused 
30  to  40  miles  in  one  direction  and  In 
East  Baton  Rouge  first-  and  second- 
graders  are  bused  an  hour-and-a-half  in 
one  direction.  In  Natchitoches  Parish, 
the  busing  order  looms.  It  has  not  yet 
been  ordered  implemented  but  is  ex- 
pected soon.  Why  we  continue  to  do  this 
to  ourselves  in  this  country,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know. 

No  one  defends,  or  almost  no  one  de- 
fends, forced  busing  per  se  as  working. 
No  one  contends  that  it  promotes  inte- 
gration. Almost  no  one  contends  that  it 
promotes  sound  education.  But  here  we 
are  caught  on  this  treadmill,  riding  this 
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tiger  that  we  cannot  get  off.  and  search- 
ing for  the  solution. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  solution  is  m 
this  legislation.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  expect  to  get  cloture 
today.  That  is  because  at  least  seven  of 
our  committed  votes  on  this  matter  are 
not  present  today.  I  hoped  that  after  this 
long  recess  we  would  have  good  attend- 
ance today.  We  do  not.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  votes  on  the  other  side  are 
absent,  but  at  least  seven  of  ours  are 
absent.  And  when  you  have  to  have  60 
votes,  to  lose  7  of  your  votes  makes  it 
\  irtually  impossible  to  win. 

The  Senate  knows  that  on  the  last 
consideration  of  this  cloture  matter.  59 
Senators  voted  "Yea."  Two  Senators  who 
were  committed  to  the  yea  position.  Sen- 
ators GoLDWATER  and  Melcher.  did  not 
vote  even  though  they  were  present  In 
the  Senate  that  day.  Senator  Goldwater 
was  In  the  CIA  hearings,  the  Casey  CIA 
hearings;  Senator  Melcher  had  an  at- 
tack of  asthma  and  was  unable  to  move, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

So,  in  effect,  we  had  61  votes  when  60 
were  required  last  time.  Since  that  time, 
at  least  three  Senators  have  indicated 
that  they  voted  no  last  time  and  they 
would  vote  yes  this  time.  So  we  have, 
assuming  we  keep  the  votes  we  had  last 
time.  Mr.  President,  we  have  at  least  64 
Senators  who  are  ready  to  vote  yes.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  not  all  here  today 
and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  expect  to 
win.  But  we  expect  to  bring  the  matter 
up  for  another  cloture  vote,  I  would 
hope,  on  Wednesday.  I  think  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  presently  pend- 
ing to  have  another  cloture  vote  on 
Wednesday.  I  hope  it  is  cleared.  I  see  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
at  this  point.  Has  there  been  any  clear- 
ance on  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  to  me.  I  am  told  that 
a  revision  of  the  request  that  I  put  on 
yesterday,  which  was  not  granted,  is  in 
the  clearance  process  today.  We  do  not 
have  the  final  word  on  that,  but  I  expect 
to  have  an  announcement  to  make  prior 
to  the  vote  which  will  now  occur  at 
2:10. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
matter  of  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill  that  has  been  before  this 
body  for  several  months  now.  more  par- 
ticularlv  on  cloture  on  the  Johnston- 
Helms  amendment. 

I  think  it  important  to  reemphasize 
the  issue  before  us.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
busing.  Indeed.  I  think  my  colleagues 
have  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  various  actions  taken  by  this  ad- 
ministration over  the  past  several 
months,  and  know  that  administration 
has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  pursue,  through  th& 
means  available  to  them,  busing  as  a 
remedy  to  end  discrimination  in  our 
school  systems. 

So  the  policy  is  well  established.  Bus- 
ing will  not  be  a  principal  tool  of  this 


administration  to  achieve  desegregation 
in  America's  school  systems.  Therefore, 
it  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  any 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  sense  of  say- 
ing. "Well,  because  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  will  not  act,  we  are  go- 
ing to  act.  albeit  with  certain  consti- 
tutional reservations." 

That  excuse  is  no  longer  available  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  admin- 
istration has  committed  itself  to  what 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana  and  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  are  at- 
tempting to  achieve  through  legislation. 

So  it  brings  us  down  to  the  real  issue, 
and  that  is  strictly  a  constitutional  one : 
Whether  or  not  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  is  going  to  violate  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  checks  and  balances 
insofar  as  dictating  to  the  executive,  for 
example,  the  Justice  Department,  or  the 
judicial  branch  of  Government  what  it 
is  they  can  or  cannot  do. 

There  are  very  few  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  floor  who  would  not  admit  pri- 
vately that  this  is  the  issue.  But  politi- 
cally, any  association  at  all  with  the 
word  or  the  deed  called  busing  is  deemed 
to  be  a  liability,  and  it  is  the  fear  of 
that  association  rather  than  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  Constitution  that  motivates 
the  vote  on  this  floor. 

I  would  hope  that  the  cloture  motion 
would  once  again  be  rejected  for  all  the 
reasons  I  have  enumerated  over  the 
months  past.  Now  my  interpretation  and 
evaluation  of  what  is  before  us  has  been 
reafDrmed  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  at  their 
annual  convention. 

Several  months  ago  during  the  course 
of  the  debate.  I  read  letters  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  those  letters  were  ques- 
tioned as  not  being  representative  of  the 
feelings  of  the  entire  bar  association. 
Now  I  stand  before  you  on  September  10. 
with  a  letter  dated  August  24.  from  the 
president  of  the  bar  association,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  resolution 
opposing  congressional  curtailment  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  inferior  Federal  courts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  changes  in  constitution- 
al law. 

So  no  longer  is  there  any  inference  to 
be  drawn  in  the  body  of  the  whole  from 
the  statements  of  its  executive  director. 
The  body  as  a  whole  has  spoken.  The  le- 
gal basis  for  my  opposition,  the  consti- 
tutional basis  for  my  opposition,  has  nev- 
er been  more  valid  than  it  is  today. 

Underlying  all  of  this  is  that  there 
must  be  one  thing  that  cannot  change  in 
a  political,  in  a  governmental,  structure 
that  more  so  than  any  other  represents 
the  will  of  the  people.  There  still  hsis  to 
be  a  cornerstone  to  which  all  can  relate. 
Majorities  may  change,  philosophies, 
whether  left,  right,  middle  of  the  road, 
parties.  Republican.  Democrat,  all  these 
change,  but  one  aspect  of  our  political 
and  governmental  life  must  remain  con- 
stant, and  that  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  it  will  be  available 
to  those  who  have  effectuated  change  or 
those  who  are  being  oppressed  by  it. 

In  the  flnal  analysis.  I  do  not  think 


there  is  anyone  in  this  Chamber,  or  any 
citizen  of  this  country,  who  wants  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States  looking  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  judge  when  his  or  her 
time  comes  before  that  judge,  before  that 
court.  That  is  the  issue. 

Are  you  going  to  philosophize  justice? 
Are  you  going  to  make  a  partisan  issue 
out  of  justice?  Are  you  going  to  take 
away  from  the  justice  the  independence 
which  has  been  the  final  guarantee  of  all 
of  our  rights,  of  all  our  beliefs,  of  all  our 
politics? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  cloture  motion  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  1  minute  and 
47  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  15  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  had  hoped  that  I  would 
have  an  announcement  to  make  regard- 
ing the  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  Senators  who 
are  otherwise  involved  at  this  moment. 
During  the  roUcall  vote  I  will  continue 
to  try  to  obtain  agreement  to  that  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  must  say  in  all 
candor,  however,  that  if  I  cannot  get  that 
unanimous-consent  request,  it  is  very 
likely  that  I  will  find  it  necessary  to  try 
to  move  to  some  other  item  of  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
remaining  seconds,  let  me  reply  to  one 
statement  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  He  said  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  no  longer  interested  in 
pursuing  busing,  that  it  was  no  longer 
making  it  a  priority. 

May  I  tell  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  whether  or  not  the  administration 
does  continue  to  pursue  busing,  and  they 
have  pursued  it  since  the  election  in  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish,  in  Caddo  Parish,  in 
Nachitoches  Parish,  and  in  other  places 
in  Louisiana,  the  courts  are  continuing 
to  order  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:10  p.m.  having  arrived,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  clerk  will  state  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  Amendment 
Number  96  (As  Modified)  to  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Authorization  Bill. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Nlckles.  Mr.  DeConzlnl,  Mr. 
Stennls,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Zorlnsky,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Exon,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Nunn.  and  Mr.  Orassley. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close  on 
amendment  No.  96  (as  modified).  The 
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yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  under  the 
rule.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Symms)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  would  vote  yea. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen  >,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglzton),  the  Senator 
from  Tenness^  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votin?.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  57, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  252  Leg.] 


Andrews 

Annstrong 

Baker 

Blden 

Boren 

Byid. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chllee 
Cochran 
D'Amato 
Danfortb 
DeOonclol 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Oomenlcl 


Ewn 
Fort 


TEAS— 67 

Gam 

Ooldwater 

Qmadey 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakaws 

Heflln 

Helms 

Hoiimgs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Jepocn 

Johnaton 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lazalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattlnely 


McCIure 

Melcher 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scbmltt 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


NAYS— 33 

Baucua  Hatfield  Packwood 

Boschwlte  Heinz  Pressler 

Bradley  Inouye  Rlegle 

Bumpers  Kenaedir  Rudman 

Burdlck  Leahy  S&rbanes 

Chafee  Levin  Specter 

Cohen  Hathlas  Stafford 

Durenberger  Matsunaga  Stevens 

Oleon  Metzenbaum  Tsongas 

Gorton  Mitchell  Welcker 

Hart  Moynlh&n  Williams 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 
Abdnor  Dodd  Symms 

Bentsen  Eagleton  Zorinsky 

Caimon  Sasser 

Cranston  Simpson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  57,  the  nays  are  33. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  I  can  msike  an  announcement  in  a 
very  few  moments  on  how  we  will  proceed 
further  with  this  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  a  further  announce- 
ment on  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  on  the  military  pay  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  order  in  this  Chamber.  I  have  been 
earnest  but  I  will  never  be  angry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Here  is  the  majority 
leader  speaking.  The  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  are  standing 
here.  We  need  to  give  attention  to  the 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  who  is  so 
correct  in  saying  that  the  Senate  was 
not  in  order,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to 
earn  his  confidence  on  the  remainder  of 
his  statement  about  the  importance  of 
what  I  am  about  to  utter. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  clearance  to 
make  a  imanimous-consent  request  in 
respect  to  the  further  disposition  of  the 
Johnston  amendment. 

I  may  say,  by  the  way.  that  the  re- 
quest I  have  now  before  me  has  gone 
through  extensive  and  tedious  clearance 
processes  and  I  believe  is  the  best  man- 
ner in  which  to  handle  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  now  that 
my  optimistic  statement  or  the  preamble 
of  my  optimistic  statement  may  have 
been  premature  so  while  there  is  a 
further  consultation  with  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  the  mo- 
ment I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
seconds  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  and  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  we  are  still  in  negotiations 
on  a  method  of  disposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  biU  and  the  amendments 
to  it.  I  think  we  are  within  shouting  dis- 
tance of  getting  that  done.  I  believe  it  is 
worth  the  investment  of  time  to  continue 
to  try. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  now  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
3:15  pjn.  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.      INTERNATIONAL      AIR      CAR- 
RIERS—A CRITICAL  JUNCTURE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
plight  of  our  country's  international  air 
transportation  system.  As  chairman  of 
the  Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Sub- 


committee, I  am  certainly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  international  tourism  in 
our  international  trade  balance. 

I  have  most  recently  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  financial 
difficulties  of  Pan  Am  Airlines  and  TWA. 
However,  this  is  definitely  an  industry- 
wide problem.  All  of  the  long  haul  U.S. 
international  carriers  suffered  hard- 
ship in  1980.  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
figures: 

tntemational  operating  profit  (Ios«) 

(Calendar  year  19801 
Carrier: 

BranUr (•63.618.000) 

Continental (14.579.000) 

DelU (6,975,000) 

Flying  Tigers (3,  692,  000) 

Northwest (46, 130,  OOO) 

Pan  Am (44.641,000) 

TWA 5,  504.  000 

Western (12, 867. 000) 

Total   (186.868,000) 

The  five  major  carriers  alone  suffered 
over  $150  million  in  operating  losses  on 
their  international  routes  during  the 
past  year. 

The  seriousness  of  these  problems 
stretch  far  bevond  the  individual  air  car- 
riers. While  the  carriers  employ  tens  of 
thousands  of  personnel,  there  are  also 
aircraft  manufacturers  and  other  ven- 
dors of  aviation-related  supplies  and 
services  affected  by  this  problem.  Cur- 
rently. U.S.  carriers  account  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  intercontinental 
wide-body  aircraft  on  order. 

We  must  also  remind  ourselves  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  being  adversely 
affected.  Every  percentage  point  of 
United  States-Europe  traffic,  for  exam- 
ple, is  worth  approximately  $47  million 
in  revenue,  and  each  percentage  point  of 
trans-Pacific  market  share  is  worth  ap- 
proximately $24  million  in  revenue.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  the  U.S.  carriers' 
share  of  the  international  markets  has 
been  declining,  with  adverse  conse- 
quences to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

While  fuel  costs  and  the  state  of  the 
economy  must  be  cited  as  part  of  the 
cause  of  these  international  aviation 
problems,  the  problem  is  really  com- 
pounded by  Government  actions  in  past 
years.  Perhaps  we  need  to  better  imder- 
stand  the  nature  of  international  air 
transportation  and  recognize  the  differ- 
ences between  domestic  and  interna- 
tional marketplaces. 

In  understanding  the  critical  differ- 
ences between  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets,  we  must  address  the 
"open  skies"  policy  initiated  in  the  past 
4  years.  While  the  "open  skies"  policy  is 
an  attempt  to  certificate  the  maximum 
number  of  carriers  and  promote  free 
competition,  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  overlooking  the  specific  problems 
of  our  U.S.  carriers.  Foreign  government 
support  of  their  own  carriers  and  denial 
of  market  access  to  U.S.  carriers  often 
make  it  difficult  for  the  U.S.  carriers  to 
compete.  The  "pooling"  agreements  for 
the  joint  operation  of  services  and  allo- 
cation of  revenue  is  also  a  competitive 
advantage  for  the  foreign  airlines. 

Another  issue  of  great  concern  to 
U.S.-flag  international  carriers  is  the 
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exorbitant  landing  fees  our  carriers  must 
endure  at  international  airports.  The 
landing  fee  for  a  747  air  carrier  at  the 
London  Heathrow  Airport  is  currently 
set  at  $8,000  during  a  pealc  hour.  In  com- 
parison, the  average  landing  fee  at  a  U.S. 
airport  is  currently  $400. 

In  addition,  the  international  carriers 
are  also  faced  with  en  route  charges  or 
navigation  charges.  Pan  Am  Airlines  re- 
ports that  such  fees  average  $35  million 
annually  and  have  been  increasing  on  an 
average  of  25  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  U.S.- 
flag  carriers  are  at  a  critical  juncture. 
The  Federal  Government  must  be  more 
responsive  to  the  problems  faced  by 
these  carriers.  As  the  Senate  debates  the 
sunset  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act,  the 
airport  development  aid  program,  and 
other  legislation  affecting  the  balance  of 
trade  and  air  transportation,  I  suggest 
that  we  recognize  the  problems  of  inter- 
national carriers.  While  these  carriers 
are  not  seeking  a  bailout,  they  do  expect 
us  to  understand  the  complexity  of  the 
International  environment.  U.S.  interna- 
tional carriers  need  our  support  in  order 
that  they  may  return  to  a  position  of 
competitive  strength. 


THE  STATE  OF  PREPAREDNESS  OP 
U.S.  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  EU- 
ROPE: OR  IS  IT  UNPREPARED- 
NESS? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  military  man  myself,  I  have  been 
watching  with  considerable  interest  and 
concern  for  some  time  developments  in 
U.S.  military  preparedness  in  general, 
and  in  particular  the  condition  of  U.S. 
military  units  in  Europe. 

In  America  today  there  is  a  consensus 
both  in  Congress  and  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  need  to  do  more  in 
the  area  of  national  defense,  in  fact,  that 
we  cannot  afford  not  to.  The  national 
defense  debate  that  preceded  this  con- 
sensus has.  however,  concentrated  all  too 
often  on  the  material  dimensions  of  the 
security  challenges  confronting  the 
United  States  and  NATO  today,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  the  legitimate  need  for 
a  significant,  real  qualitative  increase  in 
allied  defense  spending  and  readiness  to 
match  the  unabated  massive  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  last  15  years.  How 
manv  more  missiles,  ships,  or  divisions 
has  been  the  major  focus  of  attention. 

The  crucial  issue  of  U.S.  tmd  allied 
military  manpower  capability,  troop 
morale,  competence,  and  readiness  has 
been  neglected  in  favor  of  a  concentra- 
tion on  resources,  which,  although  of 
vital  importance,  are  not  the  only  ele- 
ment in  the  equation.  "It  doesn't  matter 
how  good  your  equipment  or  technology 
is  if  your  men  cannot  operate  it"  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern. 

In  the  global  context,  here  are  some 
of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  present 
Soviet-American  balance  of  power  that 
we  must  keep  in  mind : 

First,  since  the  late  1960's  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  has  increased  dramati- 
cally in  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
terms.  Since  the  early  1970's  the  Soviet-, 
at  the  strategic  level  have  achieved  vir- 


tual parity  In  central  systems  (ICBM's, 
et  cetera).  Soviet  equipment  in  both 
their  conventional  and  nuclear  arsenals 
is  for  the  most  part  newer  than  the 
equipment  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

Second,  the  total  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  amounts  to  approximate- 
ly 2.050.000  military  personnel  (includ- 
ing 150.000  women) ,  who  serve  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  The  total  Armed  Forces 
personnel  figure  for  the  Soviet  Union 
amounts  to  some  3,658,000,  excluding 
some  500,000  internal  security  troops, 
rcdlroad  and  construction  troops,  who 
all  serve  on  an  obligatory  conscript  basis 
from  2  to  3  years  at  a  time. 

Third,  U.S.  forces  overseas,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1980,  amounted  to  some  488.726 
military  personnel,  with  approximately 
331.705  in  Europe.  16.878  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  114.845  in  the  Pacific  and 
Far  East,  and  a  much  smaller  number  in 
other  areas.  The  following  table  gives  a 
further  breakdown  of  these  distribu- 
tions: 

U.S.  FORCES  OVERSEAS-AS  OF  SEPT.  30,  19M 


Location ' 


IMO         1979        Chinie 


ToKI  In  loreifn  countrits. ...  41*,  726  458, 424  +30, 302 

IN  EUROPE 

Total 331,705  325,240  +6,465 

WMtCorminy 244.320  239,248  +5,072 

Britain 24,312  23,015  +1,297 

lUly... 11,903  11,732  +171 

Spain 8,974  8.714  +260 

Turkey 5,263  4,918  +345 

Greece 4,445  3,328  +1,117 

Iceland 2,868  2.859  +9 

Beltium 2,114  2,034  +80 

Netherlandl 2,630  2,220  +410 

Portujal 1,367  1,404  -37 

6lh  Fleet 22,313  25,001  -2.688 

I N  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Total 16.878  16.693  +185 

Bermuda 1.350  1.286 

Canada 691  660 

Cuba  (Guantanamo) 2,150  2,117 

Panama 9,146  9,443 

Puerto  Rico 3,707  3,532 

IN  THE  PACIFIC  AND  " 
FAR  EAST 

Total 114,845  122,227 

Japan  and  Okinawa 46,004  46,207  -203 

South  Korea 38,780  39,018  -238 

Philippines 13,387  14,101  -714 

Guam    „ 9,053  8,756  +297 

Australia 644  653  -9 

Midway  Island 498  472  +26 

Afloat 15,515  21,910  -6.395 

IN  OTHER  AREAS 

Egypt 495  100  +395 

Dieio  Garcia 1,373  1,053  +320 

Eastern  Europe.. 178  173  +5 

Moroao 40  37  +3 

Saudi  Arabia 502  419  +83 

Aftoat— Africa,  Mid  East,  Soutli 

Asia 18,559  (=) -- 


+64 
+31 
+33 
-297 
+175 


-7,382 


>  Major  concentrations  only. 
I  New  cateiory  for  ttiis  report 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  some  30 
motor  rifle  and  tank  divisions  in  Eastern 
Europe,  some  67  divisions  in  the  Eu- 
ropean U.S.S.R.  military  districts.  6  di- 
visions in  the  central  U.S.S.R..  24  divi- 
sions in  the  southern  U.S.S.R..  some  46 
divisions  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border, 
and  6  or  so  divisions  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Soviet  divisions  in  Eastern  Europe 
are  considered  to  be  between  three-quar- 


ters and  full  strength  with  complete 
equipment,  and  about  half  of  those  in 
the  European  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Far  East 
are  considered  to  be  in  that  category  or 
between  half  and  three-quarters 
strength,  complete  with  fighting  vehicles. 

Fourth.  Soviet  military  personnel 
abroad  consist  of  approximately  85.000 
In  Afghanistan.  7.500  In  Cuba,  1,200  in 
Ethiopia,  1,000  in  Iraq,  1,000  in  Libya. 
1.000  in  Mall.  20  in  Mauritania.  4.000  in 
Vietnam.  2.500  In  Syria,  and  1,500  in 
South  Yemen. 

The  facts  and  figures  of  the  Immense 
Soviet  buildup  and  comparative  United 
States  and  allied  deficiencies  In  defense 
preparedness  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
are  both  illuminating  and  seriously 
alarming.  At  the  end  of  my  text  I  have 
attached  a  number  of  charts  which 
graphically  point  out  this  Imbalance. 

Instead  of  pursuing  them  In  detail 
here,  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  number 
of  concerns  I  have  with  regard  to  the 
centrad  topic  I  seek  to  address  today— 
an  examination  of  the  present  serious 
imbalance  between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  forces  in  Europe. 

The  combined  ground  forces  of  NATO 
in  the  NATO  guidelines  area  total  only 
732,000,  whUe  those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
total  some  935,000.  that  Is.  over  200.000 
more.  The  Warsaw  Pact  presently  main- 
tains a  numerical  advantage  of  approxi- 
mately 2  to  1  in  theater-based  tactical 
aircraft;  2.3  to  1  In  divisions;  2.5  to  1  in 
theater  deployed  tanks;  3  to  1  in  artillery 
pieces;  better  than  3  to  1  advantage  In 
the  maritime  area  in  the  Baltic,  and  is 
catching  up  with  NATO's  advantage  In 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  committed  for 
more  than  a  decade  12  to  13  percent  of 
their  GNP  to  military  expenditures  gear- 
ed toward  the  improvement  of  all  cate- 
gories of  warflghting  capability,  especial- 
ly the  eradication  of  their  inferiority  in 
strategic  nuclear  and  theater  nuclear 
forces. 

The  Soviets  have  made  impressive  and 
alarming  gains  in  the  last  "decade,  and 
now  possess  a  iilgh-technology  military 
arsenal,  which  equals  and  in  some  cases 
exceeds  the  capabilities  of  the  West.  This 
arsenal  Includes  the  mobile,  extremely 
accurate  multiple  nuclear  warhead  SS-20 
ballistic  missile;  a  new  and  more  sophis- 
ticated generation  of  armored  fighting 
vehicles;  over  10,000  modem  T-64/T-72 
tanks  (the  even  more  advanced  T-80 
tanks  will  soon  be  operationally  de- 
ployed) ;  the  first  KIROV-class  cruiser 
(which  carries  a  high-speed,  antiship 
cruise  missile  with  a  range  of  up  to  250 
miles) ;  longer  range  attack  aircraft 
which  carry  twice  the  payload  of  those 
replaced;  three  times  as  many  heavily 
armed  attack  helicopters  as  NATO  (from 
none  In  1970) ;  and  the  new  ALFA-class 
submarine — to  mention  only  a  few  new, 
enhanced,  and  technologically  high- 
quality  weapon  systems  capabilities. 

To  meet  its  responsibilities,  the  United 
States  (which  has  16  Army  ground  divi- 
sions and  three  Marine  divisions)  sta- 
tions on  the  central  front  in  Europe 
•  West  Germany)  the  equivalent  of  five 
Army  divisions.  Another  five  presently  In 
the  United  States  are  theoretically  sup- 
posed to  arrive  there  within   10  days 
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after  mobilization.  The  Soviet  Union 
alone,  on  the  other  side,  has  no  fewer 
than  50  combat  ready  (although  slightly 
smaller  In  size)  divisions  prepared  to  en- 
gage In  a  land  battle  In  Europe. 

The  very  real  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  use  the  Warsaw  Pact's  mili- 
tary superiority  to  its  political  advantage 
in  Europe  should  in  Itself  be  a  cause  of 
grave  concern  to  NATO,  and  be  an  urgent 
impetus  to  rectify  the  growing  and  dan- 
gerous military  Imbalance. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  dramatically  demonstrated  both  its 
capability  and  willingness  to  utilize  its 
military  muscle  abroad  for  political  pur- 
poses: East  Berlin  in  1953.  Hungary  in 
1956.  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Afghani- 
stan in  1979,  and  the  present  massing  of 
Soviet  forces  on  Poland's  borders.  It  is 
evident  that  NATO's  unilateral  restraint 
has  not  worked  In  the  past. 

Given  a  changed  global  strategic  en- 
vironment, with  Increasing  threats  to  our 
vital  collection  and  material  interests 
outside  of  NATO's  boimdarles  (Afghani- 
stan and  the  Persian  Gulf  area ) ,  demon- 
strated political  will  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose are  essential  for  NATO  to  rebuild 
and  enhance  the  credibility  of  its  deter- 
rent strategy  of  flexible  response,  which 
has  been  seriously  reduced. 

The  present  military  imbalance  be- 
tween NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
is  virtually  all-encompassing.  Except  for 
the  airborne  units  of  the  Polish  and 
Czech  armies,  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are 
fully  mechanized.  NATO  forces  still  con- 
sist of  large  formations  of  regular  infan- 
try. The  Warsaw  Pact  countries  are 
significantly  ahead  of  NATO  forces  in 
infantry  fighting  vehicles  and  multiple 
rocket  launchers  (Pact  equal  3,300  mul- 
tiple rocket  launchers;  NATO  equal  200) . 
While  many  NATO  aircraft  have  a  dual 
air  defense/ground  support  role.  Pact  air 
forces  have  over  2.000  pure  Interceptor 
aircraft. 

The  charts  and  figures  at  the  end  of 
my  text  give  a  picture  of  the  dramatic 
Imbalance  between  NATO  forces  and 
those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
numbers  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
state  of  readiness  of  United  States  and 
NATO  ground  forces  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  maintenance  of  equipment  and  troop 
capabilities.  Is  hardly  a  match  for  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  In  conventional 
terms. 

Nearly  25  percent  of  NATO  frontline 
forces  in  Europe  are  not  considered  com- 
bat ready.  Nearly  half  of  the  30  Air  Force 
squadrons  In  Europe  are  not  combat 
ready,  and  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  has 
a  backlog  of  over  $1  billion  in  needed 
repairs  and  maintenance.  The  United 
States/NATO  naval  situation  is  not 
much  better. 

While  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
partners  are  making  an  attempt  to  catch 
up  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviets  are 
plowing  ahead.  The  United  States  and 
its  NATO  allies  cannot  afford  an  111- 
preoared,  ill-equipped  and  undermanned 
military  establishment  and  still  hooe  to 
keep  the  Soviets  in  check  and  let  them 
know  that  it  is  in  their  Interest  to  con- 
duct themselves  as  a  proper  member  of 
the  international   community,   or  face 
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reprisals  for  their  expansionism  and  ag- 
gression In  Europe  or  elsewhere.  The 
future  viability  of  NATO  and  Western 
democracy  is  on  the  line,  and  with  it 
prospects  for  peace. 

Obsolescence  and  the  introduction  of 
new  Soviet  systems,  especially  the  SS- 
20's  (175  of  which  are  targeted  on 
Europe,  and  which  have  a  much  greater 
accuracy  and  speed  as  well  as  warhead 
capability)  have,  at  the  TNF  level,  seri- 
ously reduced  NATO's  nuclear  deter- 
rence capability  and  the  possibility  of 
allied  flexible  response,  and  NATO's  past 
advantage  in  battlefield  weapons.  TTils 
Soviet  buildup  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  NATO  dual  track  decision  of 
December  1979— modernization  of  our 
TNF  and  arms  control.  NATO's  strategy 
of  "flexible  response"  has  also  been  seri- 
ously undermined  by  the  massive  Soviet 
buildup. 

Although  the  Eur(q?ean  share  In  total 
NATO  expenditure  rose  from  22.7  per- 
cent In  1969  to  41.6  percent  In  1979,  and 
this  Is  commendable,  given  present  con- 
ditions there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  joint 
cooperation  and  equal  participation  on 
both  sides.  We  must,  however,  at  the 
same  time  remind  the  Europeans  that  to 
underestimate  the  Soviet  threat — ^vividly 
evidenced  in  Afghanistan  and  now  en- 
circling Poland,  as  well  as  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  expansionism  in  other  areas 
of  the  Third  World — would  be  a  most 
serious  mistake. 

One  of  the  principal  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  past  10  years  is  that 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  in  a 
meaningful  way  with  regard  to  arms 
control,  the  United  States  and  the  West 
must  have  first  and  foremost  a  satisfac- 
tory and  adequate  security  policy,  and 
that  the  effectiveness  of  allied  nuclear 
deterrence  remains  absolutely  crucial  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

"Hie  basic  question  we  are  faced  with 
In  Europe  Is  a  fimdamentally  critical 
one:  Are  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  capable 
of  competently  and  effectively  engaging 
the  enemy  in  case  of  an  attack? 

Unfortunately,  it  is  my  belief,  having 
recently  returned  from  an  investigative 
factfinding  trip  to  our  frontline  troops 
in  West  Germany,  that  the  presently 
composed  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Europe 
may  not  be  as  capable  as  they  could  or 
should  be  of  competently  and  effectively 
engaging  the  enemy. 

While  on  a  factfinding  mission  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
Germany,  I  visited  our  frontline  units 
and  met  with  a  variety  of  individuals 
responsible  for  our  defensive  posture  on 
the  central  front.  These  Individuals  In- 
cluded U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Arthur  Bums; 
General  Lynn,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army, 
Europe;  Major  General  Benedict,  past 
commander  of  the  Berlin  Brigade;  Mr. 
David  Anderson.  U.S.  Minister  to  Berlin: 
the  U.S.  consuls  general  in  Munich  and 
Hamburg:  the  Director  and  representa- 
tives of  Radio  Free  Europe  in  Munich; 
and  a  number  of  combat  imlt  com- 
manders. 

Although  we  have  a  number  of  fine 
U.l^  military  men  In  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  I  say  this  from  first- 
hand experience,  there  are  a  number  of 


serious  problems  that  NATO  as  a  whole 
faces.  These  Include  critical  shortages 
in  military  transport  equipment;  the  dif- 
ficulty involved  in  sustaining  convention- 
al combat  operations;  shortage  of  pre- 
positioned  war  reserves;  the  dUBculty  of 
resupplying  forces;  and  the  lack  of  po- 
litical will  to  increase  real  defense  spend- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  NATO  countries, 
because  of  economic  conditions. 

Let  me  first  list  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  preparedness  in  general, 
then  focus  on  the  European  front  in  par- 
ticular, and  finally  attempt  an  answer  as 
to  what  needs  to  be  done  to  correct  the 
very  serious  situation  we  face  today. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Volunteer 
Army,  a  change  has  taken  place  In  the 
state  of  U.S.  military  preparedness.  Some 
military  men  have  expressed  to  me  their 
concern  that  the  concept  of  military 
service  has  been  transformed  from  that 
of  a  patriotic  profession  for  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  to  a  job  training  corps, 
with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  mili- 
tary establishment  becoming  more  and 
more  clouded.  Defense  Department  sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  U.S.  Army  recruits 
today  are  coming  largely  from  the  un- 
employed and  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

According  to  Defense  Department  fig- 
ures, only  28  percent  of  those  drafted 
into  the  Army  in  1965  were  high  school 
dropouts;  in  the  Army  today,  high  school 
dropouts  make  up  approximately  46  per- 
cent of  the  Army.  Personnel  costs  are 
going  up  significantly  to  compete  with 
the  private  sector,  and  yet  reenlistment 
rates  remain  extremely  low;  according 
to  Defense  Department  statistics,  ap- 
proximately 35  out  of  every  100  recruits 
today  leave  the  Army  before  the  end  of 
their  3-year  enlistments.  The  energy  and 
talent  of  middle-class  America  is  largely 
absent  from  the  armed  services. 

Military  equipment  modernization 
and  maintenance  is  also  a  problem.  In 
short,  the  readiness  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  In  terms  of  discipline,  education, 
morale,  capabilities,  and  purpose  has 
been  to  a  significant  degree  eroded, 
along  with  our  military  reputation  over- 
seas. 

Since  Vietnam,  the  Army  has  found  It 
much  more  difficult  to  retain  skilled 
combat  officers,  and  according  to  Army 
statistics  the  ratio  of  officers  to  total 
Army  strength  has  dropped  in  the  last 
few  years  from  17  percent  to  approxi- 
mately 11  percent.  As  George  Wilson 
pointed  out  In  his  article  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  one  of  every  six  Army  colonels 
handpicked  this  year — 1981 — to  com- 
mand troops  has  turned  down  the  honor. 
A  U.S.  Marine  captain  with  whom  I 
spoke  explained  that  the  rigors  of  com- 
mand, the  difficulty  of  Instilling  disci- 
pline and  spirit,  the  turnover  in  man- 
power, and  the  lack  of  promotion  possi- 
bilities in  unit  combat  command  posi- 
tions had  all  led  him  to  opt  out  of  the 
military.  This  was  a  career  officer  with 
extensive  frontline  combat  command 
experience  and  a  profound  dedication 
and  sense  of  service  to  his  country;  but 
like  the  Army  colonels,  he  refused  to 
accent  the  honor  of  troop  command. 

Wilson  went  on  to  say  that: 

No  number  of  t2  million  M-1  tanks,  81.3 
billion   Trident   submarines,   or   S35   billion 
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.MX  missile  systems  will  add  up  to  military 
might  unless  the  United  States  has  people 
wbo  know  bow  to  use  them. 

Simply  spending  more  money  is  not 
going  to  solve  this  Nation's  major  de- 
fense problems.  Unless  we  have  a  very 
thorough  and  extensive  quality  control 
and  utility  examination  of  our  defense 
spending  increases,  and  unless  we  see  to 
it  that  we  have  a  military  that  is  truly 
a  citizen's  army,  and  restore  the  dig- 
nity of  the  warrior's  ethic  and  sense  of 
service  to  country,  we  will  find  ourselves 
less  and  less  able  to  defend  our  democ- 
racy, with  all  that  that  implies. 

The  situation  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  West  GSermany,  has  been 
partially  described  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  about  the  state  of  our  troops 
in  general.  There  are  moimting  problems 
in  Europe  with  U.S.  troop  morale,  com- 
petence, and  readiness.  The  Europeans, 
especially  the  Germans,  measure  their 
defense  contributions  in  terms  of  the 
skill  of  their  armies  and  the  size  and 
readiness  of  their  reserves.  In  both  of 
these  areas,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  sta- 
tioned in  Germany — some  215,000  sol- 
diers— are  often  lacking  in  comparison 
to  their  NATO  partners. 

The  Pentagon's  own  "Human  Readi- 
ness Report  No.  5"  vividly  indicates  that 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  may  be  signifi- 
cantly unprepared  in  some  areas  for 
combat.  The  report  points  out  severe 
manpower,  morale,  and  management 
problems.  For  example,  only  39  percent 
of  junior  enlisted  men  in  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  thought  their  units 
would  do  well  in  combat.  The  report  also 
noted  widespread  concern  by  the  ofiQcer 
corps  over  what  they  perceive  as  the  de- 
clining competence  of  their  corporals 
and  younger  sergeants.  Unit  cohesion,  or 
the  ability  to  stick  together  under  fire, 
was  also  viewed  as  being  seriously  weak. 
With  35.2  percent  of  new  soldiers  now 
leaving  the  Army  before  their  first  3- 
year  terms  have  ended,  the  problem  of 
troop  unity  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the 
command  task  of  the  ofQcer  corps,  was 
viewed  as  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult. 

The  intelligence  and  education  levels 
of  enlisted  troops  also  raises  problems  as 
far  as  motivation,  discipline,  and  morale 
are  concerned,  not  to  mention  troop  ca- 
pability and  performance.  Defense  De- 
partment figures  indicate  that  only  58 
percent  of  this  year's  enlistees  have  high 
school  diplomas — a  drop  from  68  percent 
the  year  before — those  with  any  college 
experience  are  down  to  3.2  percent,  and 
the  dropout  rate  among  nonhigh  school 
graduates  during  their  first  enlistment 
term  is  twice  as  high  as  for  diploma 
holders. 

The  No.  1  mission  of  U.S.  troops  in 
West  Germany  in  conjimction  with  our 
allies  is  to  stop  a  Soviet  invasion  across 
the  German  border  and  other  land  in- 
vasion routes.  I  do  not  mean  to  sound 
overly  negative  about  the  prospects  of 
our  forces  stopping  a  land  invasion,  but 
I  am  concerned  about  their  capabilities 
and  preparedness  levels  as  far  as  disci- 
pline, motivation,  competence,  spare 
parts,  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  very  motivated,  capable  and 


fine  people  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  other 
branches  of  the  service,  in  Germany  and 
Europe;  on  the  other  hand,  we  also  have 
some  serious  problems  that  I  have  al- 
ready indicated. 

In  a  number  of  competitions  over  the 
past  few  years  designed  to  simulate 
armored  warfare  on  the  plains  of  Europe 
with  our  NATO  partners,  U.S.  military 
performances  for  various  reasons  have 
been  seen  recently  in  the  press  as  less 
than  adequate. 

The  American  2d  Armored  Division, 
normally  based  in  Texas,  was  flown  over 
to  West  Germany  as  part  of  the  annual 
American  reinforcement  exercise,  and 
took  part  in  the  large  NATO  army  ex- 
ercise Crusader  in  September  1980. 
The  division's  performance  was  criticized 
on  a  number  of  counts  in  an  article  in 
Foreign  Report,  a  newsletter  published 
by  the  Economist  of  London.  The  NATO 
exercise  invloved  tank  mobility  and  co- 
ordination, utUizability  of  prepositioned 
equipment,  artillery  coordination,  ma- 
neuverability, counterattack  capability 
and  organization,  which  were  judged  by 
allied  umpires.  The  Economist  article 
and  criticism  from  allied  sources  focused 
on  the  following  areas: 

American  armor  tended  to  advance 
without  sufBcient  artillery  preparation 
and  failed  to  take  enough  cover  against 
hostile  air  attack  when  not  on  the  move. 

Inadequate  leadership  by  NCO's  and 
junior  ofiBcers;  junior  officers  pay  too 
little  attention  to  personal  leadership, 
and  noncommissioned  officers  are  often 
inexperienced  in  field  operations. 

Camouflage  was  often  not  used  or  mis- 
used, and  American  units  lacked  dis- 
cipline in  the  positioning  and  organized 
mobility  of  their  tank  units,  at  times  dis- 
rupting the  competitions. 

The  comments  of  Gen.  Sir  Peter  Leng, 
commander  of  the  British  First  Corps  in 
West  Germany,  who  participated  with 
his  unit  in  the  exercises  with  the  2d 
Armored  IJivision,  pointed  out  that  there 
were  some  difficulties;  but  he  highly 
praised  the  operation  of  the  American 
forces. 

The  handpicked  3,500-man  UjS. 
Brigade  in  West  Berhn— which  is  part  of 
the  regular  U.S.  Army,  but  whose  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  West  German 
Government — seems  to  have  a  very  high 
performance  level.  One  of  the  three  U.S. 
battalions  recently  scored  22  hits  out  of 
24  shots  with  the  TOW  antitank  missUe 
during  annual  live-fire  training. 

Bonn  provides  about  twice  as  much 
noney  for  operations,  maintenance,  and 
target  practice  for  the  U.S.  unit  than 
the  United  States  provides  for  other 
American  imits.  The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  expenses  for  all  three 
Allied  installations,  that  is,  the  United 
States,  British,  and  French  garrisons 
who  defend  the  city  (the  West  German 
Government  is  not  permitted  to  station 
its  own  troops  in  Berlin,  under  an  agree- 
ment signed  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n).  The  U.S.  Army  pays  the  salaries  of 
the  troops  and  provides  their  major 
weapons.  The  total  Allied  force  in  West 
Berlin  amounts  to  some  9,000  troops, 
which  face  approximately  350,000  Soviet 
and  150,000  East  German  troops  in  East 
Germany. 


Outside  of  Berlin,  many  commanders 
have  complained  that  they  are  not  al- 
located enough  practice  munitions  to  en- 
hance the  combat  skills  of  their  troops. 
One  problem  of  troop  readiness  seems  to 
lie  in  the  availability  of  such  munitions 
and  training.  The  tank  battalion  in  West 
Berlin  was  allocated  24  shots  for  prac- 
tice, when  other  vital  infantry  battalions 
are  normally  allotted  only  18  of  the 
$4.000-a-copy  wire  guided  missiles  for 
use  in  training  each  year.  Battalions  in 
the  United  States  receive  only  about  four 
missiles  a  year  for  training  purposes. 

Another  noteworthy  NATO  competi- 
tion which  occurred  this  year  was  the 
1981  Canadian  Army  Trophy  Competi- 
tion. The  competition  has  been  con- 
ducted biennially  since  1963  at  a  West 
German  tank  range.  The  United  States 
finished  last  in  initial  participation  in 
1977  and  next  to  last  in  1979.  In  1981, 
the  United  States  hosted  the  competi- 
tion at  a  newly  constructed  tank  range 
in  Grafenwoehr,  West  Germany,  be- 
tween June  15  and  19, 1981.  Fifteen  tanks 
(five  platoons  of  three  tanks  each)  rep- 
resented each  country.  1st  Bn.,  32d 
Armor,  3d  AD,  U.S.  competing  unit 
(M-60A3  with  laser  rangeflnder).  Par- 
ticipating countries  were;  Canada  and 
Belgium  (both  with  laser  rangeflnders 
Leopards),  Germany  and  Netherlands 
(both  with  steroscopic  rangeflnders 
Leopards),  and  United  Kingdom  (Chief- 
tain with  laser  rangeflnder). 

Four  of  the  five  platoons  from  each 
country  were  randomly  drawn  to  com- 
pete for  record.  The  fifth  platoon  fired, 
but  not  for  record,  and  was  used  for 
equipment  and  personnel  support,  as  re- 
quired, for  the  other  platoons.  The  high 
three  scoring  platoons  per  country  de- 
termined the  final  results. 

Each  platoon  was  issued  30  rounds  of 
main  gun  and  750  rounds  of  MG  am- 
munition. Each  platoon,  while  negotiat- 
ing several  barriers  over  a  950-meter 
battle  run,  at  a  minimum  10-miles-per> 
hour  spsed,  engaged  two  targets.  An  ad- 
ditional 16  main-gun  target — two  to  five 
exposed  at  a  time — were  fired  while  sta- 
tionary. Each  target  was  exposed  for  up 
to  40  seconds.  Range  to  targets  while 
moving  was  1.200  meters  or  less.  Range 
to  stationary  targets  was  2,000  meters  or 
more.  The  MG  targets  consisted  of  60 
infantry  silhouettes.  Maximum  500 
points/main  target,  on  a  sliding  scale, 
was  based  on  target  hit  and  time  re- 
quired. Bonus  was  given  for  hitting  all 
18  main-gun  targets  and  for  ammuni- 
tion conservation.  Twenty-five  points 
were  awarded  for  each  infantry  silhou- 
ette hit. 

The  scoring  consisted  of  a  possible 
21.200  maximum  points  per  platoon, 
broken  down  as  follows : 

First,  18  main -gun  targets  (500  point/ 
hit)  equal  9,000  points; 

Second,  sliding  time  scale  (1-40  sec- 
onds) equal  9,000  points  (main  gun  hit 
1  second  after  target  exposure  was 
worth  500  points;  40  seconds  after, 
worth  zero  points) ; 

Third,  bonus  for  hitting  all  18  targets 
equal  500  points; 

Fourth,  ammo  bonus  equal  1,200  points 
(100  points/round  for  all  rounds  re- 
maining after  18  targets  hit) ; 
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Fifth.  60  infantry  silhouette  (25 
points/hit)  equal  1,500  points;  for  a  to- 
tal of  21,200  po:isible  points. 

The  final  standings  were  as  follows: 
Federal  Repubhc  of  Germany  (41.770) ; 
Belgium  (36,577) ;  United  States 
(35.187) ;  Canada  (34,990) ;  United  King- 
dom (34,840) ;  and  Netherlands  (30,724) . 
The  U.S.  results  were  encouraging  and 
represented  a  significant  improvement 
over  previous  Canadian  Cup  competi- 
tions. 

U.S.  results  in  NATO  competitions  are 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  equip- 
ment and  training  as  well  as  unit  co- 
hesion and  time  spent  working  together. 
In  a  "shooting  pjid  maneuvering  con- 
test," the  Leopard  I  used  by  Germany, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada 
might  well  have  had  the  advantage  over 
the  U.S.  M60-A3  in  maneuverability  and 
reliability.  The  U.S.  crew  did  well  to  come 
in  ahead  of  the  British.  Canadians,  and 
Dutch. 

The  fact  to  be  kept  In  mind  is  not 
that  the  United  States  performed  poor- 
ly because  it  did  not  win  the  contest, 
but  rather  that  our  European  allies  also 
have  some  good  equipment  and  excel- 
lent training  and  that  working  together 
we  can  successfully  deter  the  Soviets. 

The  main  question  I  would  like  to  pose 
today  is  what  can  we  do  to  increase  the 
level  of  capability  of  our  U.S.  military 
forces,  reduce  friction  between  U.S 
forces  in  Germany  and  the  German  pop- 
ulation, and  shore  up  in  a  concrete 
fashion  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  answer  may  be  in  better 
training  and  equipping  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  which  could  be  done  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  here  at  home.  An  increase 
in  the  level  of  Reserve  Forces  could  also 
be  part  of  the  answer.  A  qualitative  and 
quantitative  increase  in  Allied  defense 
spending  is  also  essential. 

If  our  mission  in  West  Germany  is  to 
make  the  Germans  more  of  a  bulwark 
against  the  Soviets,  we  may  be  failing  if 
we  maintain  an  inadequately  prepared 
force  in  the  area  at  its  present  level,  with 
its  present  composition.  We  are  and  need 
to  be  as  supportive  as  possible  of  our 
German  allies  in  a  steadfast  defense  of 
the  West.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
realize  that  the  future  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  especially  the  problems  the 
United  States  faces  with  the  All-Volun- 
teer Army,  need  to  be  addressed  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  the  decisions  we 
make  now — to  further  instill  pride  and 
patriotism  in  the  U.S.  military;  to  share 
responsible  burdens  with  our  NATO  al- 
lies; and  to  shore  up  our  own  military 
ranks — will  be  critical  to  United  States- 
European  relations  and  the  safety  and 
defense  of  the  West. 

Although  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope presently  face  substantial  economic 
difficulties  in  terms  of  infiation,  unem- 
ployment, high  energy  cost,  and  so 
forth,  we  must  move  in  a  unified  and 
coherent  fashion  to  implement  both 
tracks  of  the  December  1979,  NATO  de- 
cision to  modernize  our  tactical  nuclear 
forces;  and  proceed  with  meaningful  and 
realistic  arms  control  talks  with  the  So- 
viets. It  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
latter  track  can  be  pursued  successfully 
only  from  a  position  of  Allied  strength 


and  imlty.  Expectations  concerning  arms 
control  talks  should  not  be  viewed  over- 
optimistically  when  the  Soviets  view 
Allied  strength  as  inferior  to  their  own 
and  feel  they  have  nothing  to  gain. 

We  cannot  hesitate  in  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  in  consultation  with  our 
allies  for  the  formation  of  a  more  uni- 
fied and  capable  defensive  establishment 
and  strategy,  with  an  emphSLsis  on  pre- 
paredness and  quality.  The  difficult  de- 
cisions that  confront  us  cannot  be  po6t- 
poned. 

OLDER    AMERICANS    EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  WEEK 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last  July 
the  Senate  approved  a  resolution  desig- 
nating this  week  as  "Older  Americans 
Employment  Opportunity  Week."  In  con- 
nection with  this  week,  there  are  s{)ecial 
activities  taking  place  across  the  Nation 
which  are  designed  to  promote  the  hiring 
and  retention  of  older  workers.  As  we  in 
Congress  confront  the  complex  issues  in- 
volved in  social  security  and  other  re- 
tirenent  programs,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  laudable  aspirations  of  older  persons 
who  wish  to  work  beyond  retirement  age. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  spe- 
cial report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  entitled 
"Toward  a  National  Older  Worker  Pol- 
icy." This  report  will  be  a  valuable  guide 
to  both  Congress  and  to  private  indus- 
try as  the  need  for  more  affirmative  poli- 
cies to  attract  and  retrain  older,  experi- 
enced, and  skilled  workers  becomes  more 
pronounced  in  the  coming  decade.  The 
report  explores  present  retirement  poli- 
cies which  tend  to  push  older  workers 
out  of  the  labor  force,  and  it  identifies 
personnel  i>ractices  which  tend  to  favor 
younger  workers  and  discriminate 
against  older  workers  on  the  basis  of 
their  age — and  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  make  spe- 
cific and  wide-ranging  recommendations 
to  implement  expanded  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers.  For  ex- 
ample, the  report  urges  the  complete 
abolition  of  mandatory  retirement.  It 
also  recommends  that  the  current  social 
security  earnings  limitation  be  raised 
from  $5,000  to  $12,000.  It  also  urges  an 
increase  in  the  scheduled  retirement  de- 
ferment credit  from  3  percent  to  9  per- 
cent per  year  for  each  year  worked  be- 
yond age  65— which  would  make  the 
credit  a  true  incentive  for  older  workers 
to  stay  on  the  job. 

Specific  recommendations  for  private 
employers  include  in-house  reviews  of 
age-biased  personnel  practices,  the  de- 
velopment of  retraining  programs,  the 
use  of  part-time  and  flexitime  work 
schedules,  and  liberalizing  pension  and 
employee  beneflt  programs  to  encourage 
older  workers  to  continue  a  productive 
role  beyond  the  traditional  retirement 
age. 

Labor  unions  are  urged  to  reassess  bar- 
gaining strategies  to  assure  that  benefits 
gained  for  workers  are  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  older  workers.  Provision  for 
part-time  work  in  collectively  bargained 
contracts  is  also  recommended. 


I  want  to  make  clear  that  these  recom- 
mendations do  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent, in  whole  or  in  part  the  views  of 
any  member  of  the  committee.  Individ- 
ual members  may  agree  or  disagree  with 
some  or  all  of  the  proposals.  Nonethe- 
less we  believe  this  report  is  of  value  In 
confronting  what  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  major  challenges  of  the  decade. 

No  one  argues  that  keeping  older 
woricers  on  the  job  will,  of  itself,  save 
the  social  security  system  or  the  eco- 
nomy. But  I  do  believe  that  promoting 
employment  choices  for  older,  productive 
Americans  benefits  our  overall  economy. 
Older  persons  who  choose  to  remain 
working  contribute  their  skills  and  ex- 
perience to  the  economy.  They  also  pay 
taxes — including  FICA.  This  policy 
study  describes  new  ways  in  which  em- 
ployers can  deal  with  older  workers — 
ways  to  retain  their  skills,  and  reward 
their  contributions  In  an  equitable  man- 
ner. It  also  notes  that  the  time  for  de- 
veloping a  thorough  older  worker  policy 
is  close  at  hand.  Demographics  and  the 
changing  profiles  of  the  labor  force 
simply  do  not  allow  us  the  luxury  of 
delay.  We  will  need  older  workers  to  help 
keep  our  economy  nmnlng  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  This  comprehensive 
report  offers  a  solid  building  block  for 
a  national  older  worker  policy.  I  recom- 
mend it,  without  reservation,  for  con- 
sideration by  all  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  for  all  em- 
ployers and  labor  unions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  executive  sum- 
mary of  the  report  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TowAKO  A  National  Oloeb  Wokkes  Policy 

EXECUTIVE    STTMMABT 

Age  discrimination  In  employment  contin- 
ues to  play  a  pernicious  role  In  limiting  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older  workers,  as 
manifested  by  the  Increasing  number  and 
scope  of  complaints  reaching  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC) 
and  litigation  pending  In  the  Federal  courts. 
The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
(ADEA)  provides  basic  civil  rights  protection 
for  older  workers  and  for  older  persons  seek- 
ing to  reenter  the  labor  force.  But  recent  de- 
velopments and  cases  suggest  that  there  are 
weaknesses  In  the  law  which  should  be 
corrected. 

Older  worker  employment  programs  in  the 
United  States  have  varied  greatly  in  design, 
funding  levels,  and  emphasis  over  the  past 
years. 

Although  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  r^resented  the 
Nation's  basic  manpower  policy,  older  work- 
ers participated  minimally  in  this  program. 
Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  part-time  work  for  older 
persons  who  meet  certain  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  poverty  criteria 
The  program  serves  more  than  54.(X)0  older 
individuals.  The  larger,  more  expensive  train- 
ing and  employment  programs,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  directed  at  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  smaller,  part-time  work  program  is  di- 
rected at  older  workers.  There  are  certain 
values  and  policy  implications  Involved  in 
this  dichotomy  which  deserve  careful 
scrutiny. 

Current  employment  programs  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  can  be  changed  to 
provide    more   equitable    services    to    older 
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workers.  And  tbere  are  many  new  policy  and 
program  Initiatives  which  can  and  must  be 
explored  over  the  coming  decade  If  the 
Nation  Is  to  develop  a  policy  recognizing  the 
older  workers  as  a  valuable  human  resource. 

For  example,  an  afllrmatlve  action  program 
for  workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  70 
might  assure  that  these  individuals  (Includ- 
ing older  women  and  minorities)  gain  ready 
access  to  lobe  made  available  through  Fed- 
eral contracts  to  major  employers  In  the 
United  States. 

Congress  could  design  and  legislate  special 
unemployment  insurance  and  job  retraining 
programs  for  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
to  enable  them  to  remain  In — or  reenter — the 
labor  force  when  external  economic  pressures 
would  otherwise  force  them  Into  premature 
labor  force  withdrawal. 

Congress  should  also  axplore  altemadve 
employment  programs  which  would  provide 
older  workers  with  incentives  to  defer  retire- 
ment; provide  employers  with  motivation  and 
Incentives  to  develop  retention  programs  for 
older  employees;  and  promote  part-time  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  retired  Individ- 
uals seeking  limited  work  opportunity. 

Further,  officials  from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  along  with  representa- 
tives from  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
could  assess  and  develop  economic  Impact 
programs  which  can  lead  to  Job  opportunities 
for  older  workers  along  with  the  other  age 
groups  In  the  labor  force. 

Current  retirement  policies  should  also  be 
reconsidered.  Various  experts  and  observers 
have  pointed  out  that  continuing  our  pres- 
ent level  of  retirement  income  support  is 
largely  dependent  on  a  combination  of  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  factors.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, double-digit  inflation  abates  over  the 
coming  years  and  If  the  economy  as  a  whole 
does  not  slide  Into  serious  recession  and 
the  U.S.  labor  force  achieves  reasonable  levels 
of  productivity,  then  we  may  be  able  to 
afford  current  benefit  levels.  And  older  per- 
sons most  likely  will  continue  to  retire  at 
the  expected  early  or  normal  retirement  a;j0. 

But  If  economic  conditions  are  more  se- 
vere, then  the  support  of  an  additional  S 
million  older  persons  in  "full'  retirement  at 
the  end  of  the  decade,  and  millions  more  in 
subsequent  decades,  raises  many  questions. 
Will  the  retirement  Income,  from  whatever 
combination  of  sources,  be  adequate?  Wiil 
able,  older  retirees  be  forced  to  engage  In 
some  sort  of  employment  activity  to  muke 
ends  meet?  Much  has  been  written  about 
how  Inflation  has  eroded  the  Incomes  of 
older  persons  who  retired  10  or  more  years 
ago  on  what  then  seemed  to  be  an  adequate 
retirement  Income.  Retirement  policies 
should  focus  on  removing  the  disincentives 
which  tend  to  push,  or  lure,  older  workers 
into  retirement.  A  policy  objective  Is  to 
provide  options  within  the  retirement  system 
which  would  allow  for  continued,  part-time 
work,  periodic  callback  to  the  workplace, 
and  provisions  for  hiring  new  older  workers. 

Employment  sw  an  alternative  to  retire- 
ment should  be  thoroughly  examined  as  one 
means  to  alleviate  financial  stress  on  the 
public  and  private  pension  systems  as  the 
Nation's  older  population  expands  over  the 
coming  decades.  But,  once  again,  new  knowl- 
edge and  tools  are  needed  If  employment  and 
retention  options  are  to  become  practical 
realities  for  older  workers  and  prospective 
employers. 

If  a  national  older  worker  policy  is  to  take 
hold,  a  major  effort  at  organizing  and  dis- 
seminating present  research  and  knowledge 
on  age,  work,  and  retirement  must  be  made. 
The  employer  community  at  large  and.  spe- 
cifically, personnel  administrators  and  hu- 
man resource  managers  need  to  know  how 
to  utilize  older  workers:  and  they  need  the 
tools  and  methods  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  new 
knowledge  is  needed  about  older  workers  in 
new  and  effective  ways.  The  gradual  aging  of 


our  population  makes  this  knowledge  all  the 
more  necessary. 

Schools  of  gerontology,  business  Adminis- 
tration, and  industrial  relations  need  to 
collaborate  and  share  their  experience  as  it 
applies  to  the  aging  process  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  work  and  retirement  systems  to  ac- 
commodate this  process  In  the  workplace. 
Schools  of  medicine  with  established  pro- 
grams in  geriatrics  also  need  to  cooperate 
In  generating  research  and  Information 
which  can  help  in  the  development  of  flexible 
employment-retirement  systems.  The  spe- 
ciflc  recommendations  made  by  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  are  contained  in  ap- 
pendix A. 

TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 

Mr,  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  dedicated, 
capable,  and  effective  civil  rights  lead- 
ers of  our  time,  the  late  Roy  Wilkins. 
Bom  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  Roy  Wilkins'  life  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  Americans  who  truly  be- 
lieve in  the  American  creed  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  Although  often  perse- 
cuted— and  sometimes  prosecuted — for 
his  ideals.  Mr.  Wilkins  waged  a  tireless 
and  a  lifelong  fight  against  the  evils  of 
bigotry,  hatred,  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion. When  he  passed  from  among  us  at 
age  80  last  Tuesday,  he  left  the  coimtry 
he  loved  a  distinguished  legacy  of  solid 
progress  and  proud  achievement.  Indeed, 
by  continually  striving  to  make  his  coun- 
try better,  Roy  Wilkins  demonstrated 
himself  to  be  a  patriot  in  the  truest  and 
noblest  sense. 

Though  perhaps  not  as  visible  or  as 
media-oriented  as  some  of  his  colleagues. 
Mr.  Wilkins'  behind-the-scenes  efforts 
were  indispensable  in  winning  many  of 
the  major  civil  rights  battles.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  those  battles — imbelievable  as 
it  now  may  seem — concerned  the  enact- 
ment of  the  antilynching  laws — a  task  to 
which  Mr.  Wilkins  devoted  a  decade  of 
his  life  after  joining  the  NAACP  in  1931. 
In  1954,  as  the  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP— a  position  he  held  for  22 
years — ^Roy  Wilkins  was  an  influential 
figure  in  the  landmark  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. By  mandating  an  end  to  separate 
and  imequal  public  education  in  this 
country,  the  Court  sought  to  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  to  every  American 
without  regard  to  the  color  of  their  skin. 
Among  Roy  Wilkins'  other  achievements 
was  his  work  in  organizing  the  1963 
march  on  Washington — an  event  at 
which  his  friend  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
so  eloquently  spoke  of  his  majestic  dream 
for  America.  Through  his  close  associ- 
ation with  former  President  Johnson,  Mr. 
Wilkins  played  a  key  role  in  urging  the 
President  to  press  for  passage  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  other  important  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Roy  Wilkins'  contribu- 
tions to  the  quality  of  American  life  are 
as  legion  as  they  are  legendary.  His  life 
made  a  difference.  Hopefully,  his  death 
will  not.  In  1968,  Mr.  Wilkins  spoke  about 
the  tragic  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  He  put  it  this  way: 

It  win  not  stay  the  civil  rights  movement; 
It  wUl  Instead  spur  It  to  greater  activity.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  .  .  .  will  help  move 


the  American  people  to  prompt  actions  to  ex- 
punge racism  from  our  national  life.  If  such 
action  Is  taken  forthwith,  the  sacrifice  of  this 
great  and  good  man  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

Mr.  President,  because  those  words  are 
equally  and  clearly  applicable  to  the  life 
and  death  of  Roy  WUklns  himself,  let  us 
in  Congress  resolve  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  struggle  is 
not  lost — and  that  the  many  sacrifices  of 
Roy  Wilkins  were  likewise  not  made  in 
vain. 
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DR.  MICHAEL  LEWIS  MATTEO 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
said  that  a  community  can  become  noth- 
ing more  than  what  people  put  into  it. 
For  all  the  benefits  produced  by  govern- 
ment and  other  institutions,  the  health 
of  a  community  and  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens  ultimately  depend  upon  individ- 
ual initiative.  Recently,  the  city  of  Wlck- 
liffe,  Ohio,  set  aside  a  special  day  to 
honor  a  man  who  early  in  life  embraced 
the  i^ilosophy  of  community  service, 
and  who  has  spent  the  intervening  years 
devoting  his  skills,  talents,  and  energies 
to  making  Wickliffe  a  better  place  to  live. 
That  man  is  Dr.  Michael  Lewis  Matteo. 

Dr.  Matteo  is  a  native  son  of  Wick- 
liffe, a  product  of  its  school  system  and 
a  man  who  departed  the  city  only  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  medical  education 
and  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  where 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
before  being  honorably  discharged. 

After  the  war.  Dr.  Matteo  returned  to 
Wickliffe  with  his  bride,  the  former  Jane 
French  Pugh.  and  quickly  established  a 
pattern  of  freely  and  selflessly  offering 
his  time  to  church  and  secular  organiza- 
tions of  widely  varying  persuasions.  He 
served  without  pay  as  the  sports  physi- 
cian for  the  Wicklffe  city  schools,  and 
tended  to  the  medical  needs  of  the  local 
police  and  fire  departments.  And  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  build  up  the  Blue 
Coats  of  Lake  County  Fund,  which  is 
used  to  assist  the  families  of  police  offi- 
cers ?-nd  firefighters  who  are  killed  or 
injured  in  the  line  of  duty, 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  organizations 
Dr.  Matteo  has  served  and  the  nimiber 
of  awards  he  has  received  from  his  grate- 
ful community  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. After  70  years  of  service,  the  people 
of  Wickliffe  decided  that  nothing  short 
of  setting  aside  an  entire  day  in  his 
honor  would  suffice.  And  so  it  was  done, 
with  a  parade,  a  testimonial  diimer  and 
a  dance  all  being  part  of  the  celebration. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  because  too  often  we  forget  that 
people,  as  individuals,  are  the  building 
blocks  of  our  communities.  Too  often  we 
forget  that  volimtary,  individual  effort 
can  do  the  job  and  do  it  well.  Fortu- 
nately, people  like  Dr.  Matteo  are  there 
to  remind  us,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
entire  Senate  joins  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  him  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  MORROW  COF- 
FEY GRAHAM  OF  CHARLOTTE, 
N.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND,   Mr.   President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 


the  late  Mrs.  Morrow  Coffey  Graham, 
mother  of  evangelist  Dr.  Billy  Graham, 
who  passed  away  on  August  14,  1981,  at 
the  age  of  89. 

To  her  devoted  children,  family,  and 
friends,  I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Graham  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  lives  of  many  people.  Her  relation- 
ship to  God  had  a  great  effect  on  her 
son,  and  he,  in  turn,  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  world.  His  accomplish- 
ments can.  in  part,  be  attributed  to  a 
fine  upbringing  by  his  mother  and 
father.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  few 
people  have  infiuenced  Dr.  Graham's 
faith  more  than  his  mother. 

Though  I  never  met  Mrs.  Graham.  I 
know  that  she  was  a  woman  of  uncom- 
promising character  who  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  her.  Her  godly  life  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  persons, 
both  friends  and  family  alike.  Truly, 
her  life  is  worthy  of  emulation,  and  the 
life  of  her  son  is  testimony  to  that  fact. 

Appropriate  words  at  a  time  like  this 
are  hard  to  come  by,  but  I  feel  that  re- 
marks made  by  Dr.  Graham  at  his 
mother's  memorial  service  may  best  ex- 
press the  gentle  greatness  of  this  won- 
derful woman. 

In  addition  to  these  words  by  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
August  15.  1981  edition  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer  provides  information  about  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Graham  as  a  devoted  wife, 
dedicated  mother,  and  caring  friend. 

Mr.  President,  though  these  brief 
words  cannot  completely  depict  the  life 
of  this  outstanding  woman,  I  wish  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
thoughts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

excebpts  from  memorial  service  for 

Morrow  Coffet  Orabam 

(By  Billy  Graham) 

It  says  here  that  "In  Memory."  I  could  take 
several  hours  In  memory  and  each  of  my 
sisters  and  brother  could  even  give  more  be- 
cause they  have  lived  here  closer  in  recent 
years,  but  I  suppose,  being  the  oldest,  I  have 
some  memories  too  of  her. 

And  one  Scripture  I  would  like  to  take  In 
the  beginning  Is  Psalm  118:23  and  24.  I  was 
looking  through  her  Bible  which  is  so  marked 
up,  and  I  had  given  her  that  particular  Bible 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  And  she  had  this 
one:  "This  Is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  Is  marvel- 
ous In  our  eyes.  This  Is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad 
in  It." 

And  I  like  the  emphasis  that  has  already 
been  made  that  this  is  a  time  of  rejoicing. 
One  of  her  great-grandchildren  who  is  ten 
years  of  age  said,  when  we  visited  Mother 
Oraham  a  few  days  ago,  "We  looked  down  on 
ber  and  she  was  so  weak  and  so  helpless. 
Now,  she's  looking  down  on  us  and  we're  so 
weak  and  so  helpless."  And  that  Is  exactly 
true.  She's  the  one  that  Is  rejoicing  and 
happy. 

I'm  glad  that  she  lingered  as  long  as  she 
did.  She  always  hoped  she  wouldn't  linger, 
but  she  did,  because  the  statements  she  made 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months  have  been — 
a  book  wouldn't  contain  all  the  things  that 
she  has  said  to  pass  on.  In  fact,  she  grabbed 
one  of  my  sisters  and  said,  "Pass  It  on."  And 
that's  what  she  wanted  done. 

But  there  are  several  things  as  I  was  com- 


ing down  on  the  plane  yesterday,  and  I  was 
trying  to  write  down  a  few  little  things  to 
pass  on  to  you  about  her.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  she  was  a  women  of  the  Word. 
Psalm  119:16:  "I  wlU  delight  myself  In  thy 
statutes:  I  will  not  forget  thy  word."  So  I 
was  reading  that  Psalm  to  her  and  those  of 
you  that  know  the  Bible  know  that  It's  the 
longest  Psalm — it's  as  long  as  twenty  other 
Psalms  In  the  Bible,  and  I  was  reading  it  to 
her.  This  was  about  six  weeks  ago.  And  she 
started  repeating  It.  She  told  me  an  interest- 
ing thing.  She  said,  "You  know  I  memorized 
that  Psalm  before  I  was  twelve  years  old."  I 
could  hardly  believe  It. 

I  remember  she  made  me  memorize  the 
Shorter  Catechism  and  that  was  the  hardest 
thing  I  ever  did,  and  one  of  the  reasons  I 
wanted  to  leave  home.  She  had  memorized  it. 

I've  often  wondered  how  her  faith  came. 
I  think  part  of  it  came  from  her  father  who 
was  a  soldier;  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  he  had 
his  leg  shot  off  and  while  he  was  sitting 
there  shrapnel  came  and  took  out  bis  eye; 
and  he  came  home  and  married,  and  had  a 
mule  and  a  little  farm,  but  he  taught  the 
Word  of  God  In  the  home.  His  three  wonder- 
ful daughters  were  women  of  God. 

And  then  she  was  a  woman  who  worked 
witji  her  hands.  Tou  know,  the  day  I  was 
born  she  picked  beans  all  morning,  and  I 
was  bom  about  fotir  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon. In  Proverbs  31  It  says,  "She  .  .  work- 
eth  willingly  with  her  hands."  In  those  early 
years  and  during  the  depression  years  she 
worked  out  on  the  farm  as  well  as  keeping 
the  books  and  answering  the  phone  because 
my  father  and  his  brother.  Clyde,  had  a 
little  dairy.  People  would  call  up  and  say, 
"Tou  forgot  to  leave  us  a  quart  of  mUk," 
or  whatever,  and  I  remember  when  milk 
went  dovm  to  five  cents  a  quart  how  wor- 
ried they  were  as  to  whether  they  could 
make  It  or  not.  She  was  right  there,  working 
hard  from  morning  till  night.  Breakfast  was 
ready  every  morning  at  five-thirty,  and  that 
was  after  we'd  milked  the  cows. 

And  then  she  was  a  woman  of  love.  She 
loved  God  supremely  with  all  her  heart 
and  mind  and  sovil.  She  loved  her  family — 
the  children,  the  In-Iaws,  the  grandchildren, 
the  great-grandchildren.  She  loved  them  all, 
and  before  she  died  she  wrote  every  one  of 
them  a  letter,  sort  of  saying  goodbye  to 
them.  Some  of  them  were  in  her  own  hand, 
as  it  would  shake  along,  and  some  she  typed 
out.  and  some  she  had  Rose  to  type  for  her. 

And  then  she  loved  the  church.  When  I 
was  a  boy  we  went  to  Chalmers  Memorial 
ARP  Church  on  East  Boulevard.  She  sang 
In  the  choir,  taught  a  Simday  School  class 
along  with  her  sister,  and  her  brother-in- 
law  was  the  one  that  kept  the  church  going — 
Uncle  Bo.  I'll  never  forget  because  he'd  be 
there  on  Saturday  cleaning  it  up  and  fixing 
it  for  the  next  morning.  Then  she  was  a 
charter  member,  I  believe,  of  this  church. 
My  father  certainly  was  a  charter  elder  of 
this  church. 

And  fourthly,  she  was  a  woman  of  gen- 
erosity. The  Scripture  says,  "take  heed  that 
ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men  to  be  seen 
of  them.  Otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of 
your  Father  which  Is  in  heaven."  I  don't 
think  anyone  will  ever  know  the  little  bits 
of  money  she  sent  to  hundreds  of  people — 
missionaries  on  the  foreign  field,  organiza- 
tions she  couldn't  give  very  much  to  but  she 
gave  what  she  could,  and  she  didn't  want 
people  to  know  about  It.  It  was  amazing. 
That  story  alone  Is  something  that  is  a 
thrilling  thing  for  us  to  remember. 

And  fifthly,  she  had  a  ministry  of  letter 
writing.  Paul  said,  "Te  see  how  large  a  letter 
I  have  written  unto  you  with  mine  own 
hand."  She  wrote  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  letters  to  missionaries,  to  people  who  were 
suffering  or  persecuted  or  bereaved  or  were 
needing  spiritual  counsel,  and  last  year,  or 


year  before  last  (she  wa*  eighty-seven  years 
of  age)  she  wrote  537  letters  In  that  year 
alone.  She  had  a  ministry  of  letter  writing 
that  most  people  never  knew. 

Rose  Adams  told  us  so  many  wonderful 
things.  Rose  called  the  famUy  Saturday 
morning  to  say  this:  "I've  been  calling  in 
my  report  on  how  Mother  Graham  Is  every 
morning.  (She'd  caU  the  family  every  morn- 
ing.) Today  I  want  to  give  my  final  report. 
Your  mother  is  alive  and  weU,  and  walking 
in  the  streets  of  Glory.  She  had  the  best 
night  she's  ever  had.  And  she's  satisfied  be- 
cause she  has  awakened  In  the  likeness  of 
the  Lord.  She  told  me  so  many  times,  in  the 
last  ;ew  weeks.  'Rose,  I'm  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  here  any  more.'  " 

And  so  to  our  beloved  mother  we  don't 
say  goodbye.  It  won't  be  long  till  well  see  her 
again. 

(Prom  The  Charlotte  Observer,  Aug.  15,  lOBl  ] 
Mother  of  Buxt  Graham  Dies  at  89 

It  happened  pretty  much  as  she  would 
have  choeen  it,  in  the  privacy  of  her  home 
with  her  family  around  her — except  that  her 
oldest  son,  Billy,  was  away  in  Minneapolis. 

Morrow  Graham,  mother  of  evangelist 
Billy  Graham,  died  Friday  evening  after  a 
summer  of  faUlng  health.  She  was  89. 

She  was  surrounded  In  her  last  days  by 
members  of  her  family — ^two  daughters  and 
a  son  who  live  In  Charlotte. 

Death  came  in  the  handsome  brick  house 
where  she  had  raised  her  chUdren.  The 
hous3.  which  once  stood  on  the  edge  of  her 
husband's  dairy  farm.  Is  nestled  In  a  grove 
of  trees  a  few  blocks  south  of  Charlotte's 
Park  Road  Shopping  Center. 

It  Is  surrounded  now  by  the  flickering 
neon  of  nearby  restaurants — the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  the  Ole  Smokehouse,  a  Steak  'n' 
Eggs.  Next  door  Is  an  IBM  office  building, 
with  a  plaque  In  front  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

"Birthplace  of  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  world- 
renowned  evangelist,  author,  and  educator 
and  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  more 
people  than  any  other  man  In  history. . . ." 

Few  people  infiuenced  Graham's  faith 
more  than  his  mother.  She  was  a  woman  of 
devout  and  old-fashioned  piety,  the  demure 
and  handsome  daughter  of  a  Confederate 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  a  quiet  farmer 
named  Benjamin  Coffey  who  lost  a  leg  and 
an  eye  In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

In  1910.  she  met  her  husband -to-be, 
Franklin  Graham,  who  died  19  years  ago. 
They  courted  for  six  years,  then  knelt  to- 
gether on  their  wedding  night  and  prayed 
that  God  VTOUld  see  St  to  bless  their 
marriage. 

A  year  later.  Mrs.  Graham  had  a  daughter. 
Helen  Elizabeth,  who  died  as  an  Infant.  On 
Nov.  7,  1918,  Billy  was  born.  He  grew  up 
happily  as  a  favorite  of  his  mother.  His  sister. 
Catherine  McElroy,  affirms  without  rancor: 

"After  we  were  all  grown,  I  only  lived  a 
few  blocks  away.  I  was  always  there  every 
day.  Mother  probably  got  tired  of  seeing  me. 
But  when  Billy  would  come  home,  he  was 
the  light  of  her  life." 

During  this  summer,  as  Mrs.  Graham's 
health  began  to  decline — first  from  heart 
failure,  then  five  weeks  ago,  a  stroke — Billy 
traveled  to  Charlotte  several  times.  He  would 
drive  down  from  his  mountalntop  home  In 
Montreat.  and  he  and  his  mother  would 
often  sit  alone  talking. 

"I  would  just  sit  beside  her  and  hold  her 
hand,  and  talk  with  her  when  she  would 
awaken,"  Graham  said.  "In  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  would  have  to  lean  down  so  I 
could  hear  her  whispering.  Mostly  it  was 
Bible  verses,  or  how  much  she  looked  for- 
ward to  going  to  heaven,  or  bow  much  we 
had  meant  to  her. 
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"And  of  couTM  we  told  her  the  same — 
how  much  we  loved  her,  *nd  how  much  her 
strength  had  meant  to  us.  The  last  time  I 
saw  her  was  Saturday." 

Graham  was  called  away  this  week  to  a 
board  meeUng  In  Minneapolis,  headquarters 
for  his  massive  organisation,  the  Billy 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association. 

But  Mrs.  McBlroy  and  Mrs.  Graham's 
other  two  children — son,  Melvln,  and  daugh- 
ter, Jean  Ford,  wife  of  evangelist  Leigh  ton 
Ford — were  almost  constantly  at  her  side. 

Another  frequent  visitor  was  the  Rev.  Ross 
Rhoads,  pastor  of  Charlotte's  Calvary 
Church,  where  Mrs.  Graham  was  a  charter 
member. 

"Watching  her  die  was  a  lesson  for  me." 
said  Rhoads.  "She  didn't  give  up.  She  had  a 
will  to  do  all  she  could  until  the  end.  She 
knew  It  was  near,  and  yet  there  was  not  a 
shred  of  dread  or  panic. 

"She  did  not  want  to  die  In  the  hospital," 
Rhoads  added.  "She  was  a  very  strong  be- 
liever In  the  privacy  of  the  home." 

Mrs.  McElroy  recalls  one  of  the  first  times 
she  ever  saw  her  mother  cry  was  about  16 
years  ago.  when  the  Graham  children  per- 
suaded her  to  move  Into  a  Charlotte  apart- 
ment complex. 

She  moved  without  complaint.  But  about 
six  weeks  later,  when  Mrs.  McKlroy  asked  her 
If  she  would  like  to  move  back  to  her  house. 
Mrs.  Graham  began  weeping  softly.  She 
moved  back  to  her  house  and  haa  lived  there 
ever  since. 

Although  It  was  imcharacterlsttc  for  Mrs. 
Graham  to  cry,  her  son-in-law  Leighton  Ford 
said,  she  began  to  let  her  feelings  show  more 
clearly — at  least  in  the  company  of  her 
family. 

She  would  occasionally  weep  from  nos- 
talgia as  she  thought  about  the  past.  And. 
says  Ford.  "Her  sense  of  humor,  which  was 
always  there,  became  more  apparent  as 
well." 

Friends  from  her  later  years  describe  her 
as  gracious  and  impressive  in  her  serenity 
and  charm.  But  Ford  says  she  also  had  a 
temper — particularly  during  her  younger 
days,  when  the  pressure  of  hard  work  was  a 
major  fact  of  her  life. 

She  cooked  breakfast  every  morning  at 
5:30.  and  served  a  midday  meal  for  the  hired 
hands  on  the  farm.  She  kept  the  farm's  fi- 
nancial records — sometimes  an  unpleasant 
task  during  the  Depression. 

But  if  hard  times  occasionally  Induced  dis- 
plays of  anger,  they  seem  never  to  have 
created  any  bitterness  or  regret. 

"She  believed."  said  Rhoads.  "that  God 
had  a  plan  for  everyttilng.  She  was  not  one 
to  ask,  'What  if.  .  .  .?' " 

Mrs.  Graham  generally  shunned  the  pub- 
lic spotlight.  During  the  last  days  of  her  life, 
as  she  slipped  in  and  out  of  a  semicoma, 
she  asked  her  family  for  reassurance:  "The 
newsp^>ers  are  not  writing  about  me,  are 
they?" 

And  yet  for  all  her  privacy,  she  was  a  pro- 
lific letter-writer  and  entertained  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors  to  her  home.  IncludinR  re- 
porters who  asked  about  Billy.  She  would 
peer  at  her  guests  through  thick  bifocals, 
still  a  handsome  woman  with  twinkling 
eyes  and  curling  ringlets  of  soft  white  hair. 
"This  may  surprise  you."  she  told  one  re- 
porter in  1979.  "but  I  don't  exactly  feel  proud 
of  Billy.  I  don't  think  pride  has  any  place 
In  a  Christian  family.  I  would  say  I'm  grate- 
ftil — thankful  that  the  Lord  has  blessed 
him  as  he  has." 

Told  that  quote  Friday.  Graham  chuckled 
softly.  "Tea."  he  said,  "that  sounds  rather 
typical  of  her.  In  her  Christian  walk,  she 
gave  the  credit  to  God." 

The  funeral  wiu  be  at  3  p.m.  Sunday  at 
Calvary  Church.  Burial  wUI  be  at  the  Steele 
Creek  Presbyterian  Church  cemetery.  Harry 
*  Bryant  is  in  charge. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOWELL  THOMAS 

Ux.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Lowell  Thomas,  world  renowned  com- 
mentator, writer,  and  explorer,  was  an 
inspiration  to  millions  of  people  during 
his  lifetime.  His  death  on  August  30.  at 
the  age  of  89,  saddened  people  every- 
where who  not  only  knew  him  personally 
but  knew  him  through  the  good  works 
of  his  outstanding  career  of  more  than 
50  years. 

He  was  a  historian  and  political  ana- 
lyst of  keen  insight  who  had  attended 
Presidential  nominating  conventions 
since  1912.  The  richness  of  his  voice  and 
the  depths  of  his  thoughts  about  people, 
events  and  places  captivated  radio  au- 
diences for  two  generations. 

Lowell  Thomas  was  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can who  will  be  missed,  and  I  want  to 
add  m}-  own  words  of  tribute  to  those 
being  voiced  around  the  world. 

A  United  Press  International  dispatch, 
which  appeared  in  the  Columbia,  S.C, 
State  newspaper  on  August  30,  tmder- 
scores  why  we  should  remember  him  as 
a  distinguished  man  of  accomplishment. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
excellent  news  story  with  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiw, 
as  follows: 

"Broadcast  Pionsex  Lownx  Thomas  Dies" 
Pawumg,  N.T. — Lowell  Thomas,  the  dean 
of  the  world's  radio  news  broadcasters  whose 
pioneer  feats  tlirough  more  than  five  dec- 
ades form  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
chapters  in  media  history,  died  Saturday.  He 
was  89. 

His  secretary,  ESectra  Nix.  said  Thomas 
died  of  a  heart  attack  In  his  sleep  at  his  up- 
state New  York  home  In  Pawling. 

He  was  the  first  man  to  broadcast  from  a 
ship,  from  an  airplane,  from  a  coal  mine  and 
from  a  submarine.  His  reporting  work  took 
him  to  both  poles  and  almost  everywhere  in 
between. 

As  a  noted  columnist  wrote  in  1958.  "The 
day  will  come  when  a  compact  man.  with 
piercing  blue  eyes,  wavy  salt-and-pepper 
hair,  a  thin  mustache  and  a  voice  like  an 
organ  will  stride  brisky  toward  the  pearly 
gates.  The  guardian  angel  will  recognize  him 
at  once.  'Here  comes  Lowell  Thomas,'  he  will 
say.  "He's  been  everywhere  else.'  " 

The  longest  continually  operating  voice  in 
radio  belonged  to  the  Indefatigable  Ohioan, 
who  first  went  behind  the  microphone  in 
1925  and  began  dally  broadcasts  on  a  Mon- 
day through  Friday  basis  in  1930.  His  last 
daily  broadcast  for  CBS  radio  was  In  May  of 
1976.  at  the  age  of  84.  He  continued  inter- 
mittent broadcasts  after  that  time. 

"He  had  been  well,  and  there  was  no  in- 
dication of  such  a  tragedy  at  all."  Ms.  Nix 
said. 

"When  I  talked  with  him  last  night,  we 
discussed  working  on  correspondence."  Ms. 
Nix  said.  "I  worked  with  him  yesterday  until 
a  few  minutes  past  S.  He  was  In  good  spirits." 
Thomas's  second  wife,  Marianna.  was  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1975. 

Thomas  had  been  working  on  a  series  of 
vignettes  on  what  people  accomplished  in 
their  later  years — what  he  called  "the  best 
years."  It  was  being  used  as  a  syndicated 
radio  spot  feature  sponsored  by  Mutual  of 
Omaha. 

He  once  explained  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. "I  try  to  make  news  somewhat  enter- 
taining," he  said.  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
day-by-day  exploits  and  adventures  are  fan- 


tasUc,  fabulous.  Why  shouldn't  they  be  en- 
tertaining? And  why  shouldn't  you  tell  them 
in  a  way  that  brings  it  out  in  that  fashion? 
I've  always  tried  to  do  that." 

Thomas  knew  personally  every  president 
from  WUliam  Howard  Taft  to  Gerald  Fttrd. 
He  respected  each  of  them  and  called  them 
all  "giants." 

Vice  President  George  Bush  said  he  was 
"deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  close  friend  and  one  of  our  nation's 
finest  citizens." 

"As  one  of  our  legendary  journalists  and 
goodwill  ambassadors,  he  combined  decency. 
Integrity,  and  great  professionalism  with  a 
true  spirit  of  adventure,"  Bush  said  In  a 
statement,  adding  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
grateful  to  Thomas  "for  all  of  his  kind- 
nesses over  many  years." 

The  commentator  was  born  in  Woodington, 
Ohio  on  April  6,  1892,  "arotind  the  comer 
from  the  world's  most  famous  lady  sharp- 
shooter, Annie  Oakley." 

His  father,  a  doctor,  headed  west  shortly 
after  his  son's  birth,  and  set  up  practice  in 
the  mining  town  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
Thomas  grew  up  peddling  papers  in  saloons, 
packing  a  pistol  and  walking  to  Sunday 
School  through  the  town's  red-light  district, 
hand  in  hand  with  a  young  woman  who 
later  became  speakeasy  queen  Texas  Guinan. 
Thomas  landed  bis  first  reporting  job  at 
the  age  of  18  with  the  Cripple  Creek  Times. 
Shortly  afterward,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Victor  (Colo.)  Dally  Record.  He  saved  enough 
money  for  college  and  earned  his  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
He  then  studied  law  at  night  at  Kent  College 
in  Chicago,  working  in  the  daytime  on  the 
Chicago  Journal. 

Thomas  studied  constitutional  law  at 
Princeton  University,  supporting  himself  by 
Instructing  other  students  In  public  speak- 
ing. 

He  also  gave  Illustrated  talks  before  vari- 
ous civic  groups,  which  were  based  on  a 
flim-malcing  expedition  he  liad  made  earlier 
In  the  Yukon. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  becoming  a 
teacher,  but  foimd  be  could  make  more 
money  in  two  or  three  days  lecturing  than 
he  could  earn  as  a  college  teacher  in  a  month. 
His  reputation  as  a  public  speaker  led 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  commission 
him  in  1917  to  tour  the  Allied  war  fronts 
and  tell  the  American  people  what  he  saw. 
The  purpose  was  to  bolster  morale  on  the 
home  front. 

Before  taking  off.  he  married  Frances 
Ryan,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  University 
of  Denver.  They  journeyed  to  Europe  to- 
gether, he  to  the  various  war  zones,  includ- 
ing Palestine,  and  she  to  asslgxunents  with 
the  Red  Cross. 

Thomas  met  Commander  (later  Field  Mar- 
shal) Edmund  Allenby  In  Palestine,  and  also 
got  to  Icnow  T.  E.  Lawrence. 

He  witnessed  Allenby's  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  Turks.  And  he  was  the  only 
correspondent  to  cover  Lawrence's  Arabian 
campaign. 

After  the  war,  Thomas  devised  an  Illus- 
trated lecture  entitled  "With  Allenby  In  Pal- 
estine and  Lawrence  in  Arabia."  The  show, 
as  he  preferred  to  caU  It,  opened  in  New 
York  and  then  went  to  England. 

It  was  Instantly  successful,  made  Thomas 
rich  and  enabled  him  to  buy  a  luxurious 
500-acre  estate  in  Dutchess  County,  60  miles 
north  of  New  York  City.  It  was  from  his 
home  that  he  made  many  of  his  CBS  broad- 
casts. 

Thomas's  Initial  broadcast  in  1925  was  over 
SUtion  KDKA  in  Pituburgh.  He  became  a 
regular  broadcaster  in  1930  at  the  behest  of 
the  man  who  was  then  president  of  CBS, 
William  Paley. 

Paiey  persuaded  him  to  audition  for  a 
news  program  sponsored  by  the  Literary  Di- 
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gest.  Floyd  Gibbons,  who  had  been  doing  the 
program  on  NBC,  had  been  fired.  Paley  hoped 
be  could  get  the  program  for  CBS  if  the 
sponsor  liked  Thomas.  The  rest  is  broadcast 
history. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  RUTH  D.  THOMAS 
OF  COLUMBIA,  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  I^omas  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina.  She  was  a 
fine,  patriotic,  pubUc -spirited  woman 
who  made  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  field  of  education  during  her  long 
and  productive  career.  Her  knowledge  of 
South  Canriina  was  immense,  especially 
her  knowledge  of  history  of  the  Palmetto 
State  which  she  taught  to  so  many  stu- 
dents. 

Her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  ISi.  and 
Mrs.  William  D.  Workman,  Jr.,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  can  be  justifiably  proud  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  career.  I  express 
my  regrets  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
tire family.  A  recent  editorial  In  the  Co- 
lumbia. S.C,  State  expresses  my  senti- 
ments about  the  passing  of  this  wonder- 
ful lady. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  these 
comments  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  State,  July  8,  1981  ] 
Ruth  D.  Thomas 

In  these  days  of  heightened  awareness  of 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  women. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Dorrlll  Thomas  may  have  seemed 
to  the  feminists  an  anachronism. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  who  died  Sunday  at  the  age 
of  90,  ^>ent  her  entire  adult  life  as  a  teacher. 
She  started  teaching  in  the  days  when  that 
was  the  career  expected  of  many  young 
women,  and  when  it  was  also  expected  that 
they  would  become  wives  and  mothers. 

Mrs.  Thoma;  was  au  outstanding  teacher, 
and  she  set  an  example  as  an  achiever  for 
pupils  and  students  for  more  than  40  years. 
Her  career  spanned  a  broad  range — from  a 
one-classroom  school  to  the  studios  of  S.C. 
Educational  Television,  where  she  taught 
statewide  the  subject  she  knew  best,  S.C. 
history. 

Mrs.  Thomas  reached  her  profession's 
heights,  serving  as  president  of  the  S.C. 
Education  Association,  and  the  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  of  S.C.  She  was  Influ- 
ential In  the  National  Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  proudest  of  having  orga- 
nized the  first  Future  Teachers  Club  of 
America  in  Walterboro,  where  she  has  spent 
most  of  her  working  life.  The  organization  Is 
now  nationwide. 

A  friendly  and  lovely  lady,  Mrs.  Thomas 
relished  her  professional  and  personal  life, 
and  she  lived  her  last  years  In  a  contentment 
to  which  many  today  should  aspire. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helmsk  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


D3PARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1982 

unanimous  consent  agreement 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  present  the 
unanimous-consent  request  with  respect 
to  another  vote  on  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
tliorization  bill.  I  propound  now  the  fol- 
lowing request : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  to 
file  a  cloture  motion  today  with  respect 
to  amendment  No.  96  to  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill, 
and  that  a  vote  on  the  motion  be 
deferred  imtil  the  hour  of  2  pjn.,  on 
Wednesday,  September  16. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  951  not  be  made  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  unless  and  until  cloture 
is  invoked  on  amendment  No.  96,  on 
Wednesday,  September  16;  and,  further, 
that  if  cloture  is  not  invoked  on  Wednes- 
day, September  16,  S.  951  return  to  the 
calendar  and,  notwithstanding  its  status 
as  the  imflnished  business,  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  again  only  on  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall 
not  object.  Will  the  majority  leader  in- 
clude in  that  the  request  that  someone 
may  file  a  cloture  motion  on  behalf  of 
Ml".  Johnston? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  as  well,  may  file 
a  cloture  motion  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnston,  I  send  the 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Clotuie  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  amendment 
number  96  (as  modified)  to  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  De- 
Conclni.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Grassiey.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr  Nlckles. 
Mr.  Mattlngly.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Bor- 
en.  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr.  Heflln. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:45  PJH.  TODAY 

Mr.  WEICKER  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  item  of  business  that  we  may  be  able 
to  transact  on  the  legislative  calendar 
today.  The  clearance  process  is  still  con- 
tinuing. I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  225,  S.  859.  We  are  not  prepared, 


however,  to  proceed  with  that  at  this  mo- 
ment. In  order  to  accommodate  other 
requirements,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3 :  45  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:17  p.m.,  recessed  untU  3:45  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  matter,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  do  on  the  legislative 
calendar.  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  on  his  way  to 
the  floor,  so  while  we  await  his  arrival 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dur- 
enbercer).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  until  not  later  than  4:30, 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  previous  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  af 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations;  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


SPECIAL  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  REPORTING  ON  THE  DE- 
FERRAL OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— >M  76 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  documents; 
which  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975.  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  and  :he 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith  report 
two  new  deferrals  totaling  $6.7  mlllton 
and  revisions  to  three  previously  re- 
ported deferrals. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  In- 
ternational Development  Assistance,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  and  the  Motor  Carrier 
Ratemaklng  Study  CtHnmlasion. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Rxagan. 

The  Whik  House,  September  10. 1981. 


contagious  or  Infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  Ijefore  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1878.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Cbalrman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  concerning  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:48  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4034)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  simdry  Independ- 
ent agencies,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  has  appointed  Mr.  BotAND. 
Mr.  Traxlir.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
CoNTE  as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill.  In 
which  it  requests  the  wmcurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  4416.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  asalat,  on  an  emergen^ 
tMsls,  In  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
contagious  or  Infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases. 

At  2  pjn.  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4169.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  C<Mnmerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1083.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  4169.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


the  I7nited  States  Is  memorialized  to  oppose 
pending  legislation  to  destroy  the  federal 
tobacco  loan  and  acreage  allotment  programs 
and  the  retail  tax  Increase  proposed  m  part 
of  such  legislation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vlce-Prenldent. 
Speaker  of  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Advisory  Commission  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation,  all  In  Washington,  D.C." 


HOUSE  BILL  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

H.R.  4416.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis.  In  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-378.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
'A  House  Resoltttton 
"Whereas,  there  Is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  legislation  sponsored  by  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  Congressman 
Thomas  Petri  of  Wisconsin  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  historically  successful  and 
cost  effective  tobacco  loan  and  acreage  allot- 
ment programs,  coupled  with  a  substantial 
retail  tax  on  cigarettes  and  perhaps  other 
tobacco  products;  and 

•Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  loan  program 
is  to  stabllze  the  tobacco  economy  which  has 
worked  extremely  well  for  forty  years  to  in- 
sure adequate  prices  to  enable  farmers  to 
stay  in  business  and  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  tobacco  in  bad  crop  years  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets;  and 

"Whereas,  the  acreage  allotment  program 
has  further  contributed  to  this  stability  by 
avoiding  overproduction  and  requiring  a 
quality  product  from  the  tobacco  farmer 
who  wishes  to  compete  successfully  In  the 
marketplace;  and 

"Whereas,  the  tobacco  farmer  and  the 
tobacco  Industry  rather  than  being  subsi- 
dized return  a  substantial  profit  to  govern- 
ment producing  at  least  six  billion  dollars  of 
revenue  in  return  for  the  relatively  modest 
costs  of  administering  the  above  programs: 
and 

"Whereas,  tobacco  is  the  nation's  fifth 
leading  money  crop  and  first  in  South  Caro- 
lina where  sixty  thousand  people  find  em- 
ployment on  the  farm  and  in  the  Industry 
and  the  Importance  of  maintaining  such  an 
industry  in  a  stable  condition  Is  obvious;  and 
"Whereas,  the  well-intended  comment  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  destructive  legislation 
which  implies  that  the  "deregulation"  of 
tobacco  would  work  an  advantage  to  farmers 
was  certainly  not  based  on  consultation  with 
those  farmers  whose  principal  Income  is 
based  on  continued  operation  of  the  present 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  tobacco  farmers,  industry 
and  various  local  and  national  groups  as- 
sociated with  the  industry  have  worked  dili- 
^ntly  and  effectively  to  "keep  their  house  in 
order"  and  have  substantially  reduced  their 
reliance  on  federal  regulation  and  assistance; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  would  indeed  be  tragic  to  de- 
stroy a  program  that  has  worked  so  well  and 
so  economically  when  such  destruction 
would  result  in  no  benefit  to  and  even  possi- 
ble chaos  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of   Representatives   of   the   State   of   South 
Carolina: 
"That  by  this  resolution  the  Congress  of 


POM-379.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Summerland  Key,  Fla.,  urging  congressional 
cooperation  with  the  President  in  strength- 
ening tT.S.  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

POM-380.  A  peUUon  from  the  citlzeiu  of 
Telm,  Wash.,  urging  congressional  coopera- 
tion with  the  President  in  strengthening 
U.S.  Armed  FVirces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-381.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  urging  congressional  cooper- 
ation with  the  President  In  strengthening 
U.S.  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-382.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Texas:  to  the  CoomUttee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs: 

"RcsoLtrnoN 

"Whereas.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  specifies  margin  requirements  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  excessive  use  of 
credit  for  the  purchase  or  carrying  of  securi- 
ties; and 

"Whereas,  The  purpose  of  such  margins  if 
to  prevent  speculation  on  credit  from  drain- 
ing a  disproportionate  share  of  the  nation's 
credit  resources  Into  the  stock  market;  and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  4145  was  Introduced  in 
Congress  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  uniform  margin  re- 
quirements In  transactions  involving  the  ac- 
quisition of  securities  of  certain  United 
States  corporations  by  foreign  persons  where 
such  acquisition  Is  flnancec^  by  a  foreign 
lender;  and  f 

"Whereas,  H.R.  4186  was  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  foreign 
purchase  of  five  percent  or  more  Interest  in 
mineral  interests  in  lands  of  the  United 
States:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  67th  Texas  Legislature.  1st  Called 
Session,  hereby  request  the  United  States 
Congress  to  enact  H.R.  4145,  by  Congress- 
man Jim  Collins,  and  H.R.  4186,  by  Con- 
gressmen Emerson  and  Santlnl;  and,  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  official  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  prepared  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  all  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  to 
the  Congress  with  the  request  that  this  reso- 
lution be  officially  entered  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America." 

POM-383.  A  resolution  from  the  Bay  Area 
Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf,  Oakland.  Calif., 
supporting  HJl.  376  and  S.  604;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

POM-384.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center 
making  certain  recommendations  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  relative  to  the 
1982  National  Travel  Survey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

POM-386.  A  petition  from  the  city  of 
Chisholm.  Minn.,  opposing  the  bill  S.  898; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 
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POM-386.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Consumers  Organization  for  the  Hearing 
Impaired,  Inc.,  Laurel,  Md.,  favoring  passage 
of  bUls  H.R.  376  and  8.  604;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
Utlon. 

OM-387.  A  petition  from  citizens  of  sev- 
eral towns  and  cities  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
urging  legislation  establishing  a  fee  for  citi- 
zens' band  radio  licenses  and  recommenda- 
tions for  uses  of  such  fees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
POM-388.  A  petition  from  certain  citizens 
of  Brownwood,  Tex.,  urging  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  fee  for  citizens'  band  radio  licenses, 
and  recommending  uses  for  such  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-389.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  Operation  Threshold, 
Black  Hawk  and  Buchanan  Counties,  Iowa, 
opposing  the  immediate  decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

POM-390.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  City  Public  Services. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  opposing  Immediate  de- 
control of  natural  gas  prices;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-39I.  A  petition  signed  by  certain 
citizens  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  opposing  the  raising 
of  the  debt  celling  to  permit  a  trillion  dollar 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-392.  A  resolution  ad(H>ted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"House  RESOLtmoN  No.  32 
"Whereas,  Clean  water  is  essential  to  the 
public  health  and  safety;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  limited  water  resources  of  the  state 
and  nation  be  protected  from  pollution,  con- 
served, and  reclaimed  wherever  possible  to 
ensure  continued  economic  and  social 
growth;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  Clean  Water  Act 
sets  standards  for  preserving  water  quality 
in  our  nation's  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and 
oceans,  and  provides  for  federal  participation 
In  construction  of  facilities  to  clean  up 
water  pollution;  and 

"Whereas,  Rising  coals  of  construction 
and  technological  changes  have  pushed  the 
cost  of  constructing  treatment  facilities  be- 
yond the  reach  of  local  and  state  agencies 
alone;  and 

"Whereas,  For  the  last  10  years,  the  federal 
government  has  Joined  in  partnership  with 
state  and  local  governments  by  providing  75 
percent  of  funding  for  construction  of  treat- 
ment facilities  so  that  municipal  sewage  dis- 
charges meet  federal  water  quality  stand- 
ards; and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  provides 
1214  percent  of  the  funding,  leaving  12^4 
percent  as  the  local  share;   and 

"Whereas.    The    President    and    Congress 

have  expressed  an   Intent  to  eliminate  all 

funding  for  the  clean  water  program  in  the 

1981-82  fiscal  year  while  changes  to  the  fed- 

'  eral  Clean  Water  Act  are  worked  out;  and 

"Whereas,  Because  water  knows  no  polit- 
ical boundaries,  it  is  desirable  for  the  federal 
government  to  continue  contributing  to  con- 
struction of  these  facilities  In  order  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  protect  and  promote  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  its  people;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  It  Is  the  Assembly's  Intent 
to  protect  California's  waters  from  the  rav- 
ages of  pollution;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  California  respectfully  memoralizes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  restore  funding  for  the  clean  water 
program  In  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  save  taxpayers  SI  14  million  In  Inflation- 
ary costs  which  will  be  Incurred  In  this  state 


If  the  program  is  delayed;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-393.   A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : 
"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  40 

"Whereas,  The  nation  of  Greece  and  its 
people  have  been  long  time  and  loyal  allies 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  The  bonds  between  the  Greek 
and  American  peoples  have  remained  strong 
through  their  mutual  struggle  together  in 
two  World  Wars  and  through  their  on-going 
alliance;  and 

Whereas.  The  Greek  nation  was  the  cradle 
of  Western  democracy  and  its  people  have 
continued  to  hold  high  the  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy; and 

"Whereas,  Like  the  Greek  people,  Ameri- 
cans value  their  freedom  and  independence 
and  support  the  hopes  of  those  who  yearn 
to  be  free;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  of  the  Greek  people  on 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  have  now  lived  for  seven 
years  under  the  illegal  occupation  of  Turkish 
forces,  an  occupation  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  International  bodies,  including 
the  United  Nations,  and  many  more  have 
been  made  homeless  by  the  Turkish  Invasion 
and  occupation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  government 
through  the  lifting  of  its  arms  embargo 
against  Turkey  has  relieved  the  pressures  on 
that  nation  to  end  its  occupation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Assembly  arid  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
strongly  urges  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  foreign 
policy  which  recognizes  not  only  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Greece  but  also  the  need 
to  support  a  nation  which  has  so  loyally 
stood  by  our  country  and  which  values  its 
democratic  institutions:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  California  urges  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Turkey  to  end  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cyprus  so  that  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots  may  live  in  peace  and  freedom;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-394.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Political  Action  Conunittee  of  the  Congress 
of  Filipino  American  Citizens,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  urging  the  t^polntment  of  the  National 
Chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Filipino  Amer- 
ican Citizens  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-395.  A  petition  from  certain  citizens 
of  Washington.  D.C,  urging  congressional 
disapproval  of  D.C.  Act  4-69.  D.C.  Sexual  As- 
sault Reform  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-396.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif- 
urging  remedies  for  those  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry Interned  in  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-397.  A  printed  document  of  the 
GUes-Everlngham  VFW  Post  No.  9507.  Madi- 
son Heights,  Mich.,  trananltted  by  Herbert 


Stevens,  relative  to  National  POW-MIA  Rec- 
ognition Day,  July  17,  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

POM -398.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"A  CoNCURBENr  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  been  hailed  by  many  as  the  most  effec- 
tive civil  rights  legislation  ever  passed;  and 

■'Whereas,  this  statute  is  aimed  at  ensur- 
ing that  all  qualified  electors  can  register 
and  vote  by  providing  swift  administrative 
relief  to  any  such  citizen  who  is  denied  that 
right:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1975,  the  94th  Congress  In 
its  first  session  adopted  a  seven  year  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965:  and 

"Whereas,  this  landmark  act  is  due  to  ex- 
pire in  August  of  next  year  unless  Congress 
further  extends  it;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  stands  as 
the  emb:diment  of  the  basic  democratic 
principles  of  this  nation:  the  equality  of  all 
of  its  citizens  and  the  preservation  of  their 
right  to  vote. 

"Therejore.  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  hereby  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  urges 
the  Louisiana  congressional  delegation  to  ap- 
prove an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  if  and  only  if  the  scope  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  expanded  to  include  each  and 
every  state,  district,  and  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  delegation." 

POM-399.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Dele?ates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, urging  the  individual  States  to 
ensure  adequate  funding  for  legal  assistance 
to  the  indigent:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-400.  A  resolution  adopted  by  ths 
American  Library  Association  Council,  urg- 
ing continued  free  public  access  to  Federal 
Information;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

POM-401 .  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. Inc.,  requesting  an  explanation  from 
the  President  and  Congress  as  to  how  the 
elimination  of  programs  for  the  disabled  can 
affect  the  goals  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

POM-402.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 

"Resolutions   Memorializing   Congress   To 

Adopt    a    National    Stratect    or    Peace 

Through  Strength 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  exploited 
United  States  peace  initiatives  to  build  up 
its  strategic  and  conventional  warfare  capa- 
bilities: and 

"Whereas,  this  has  given  the  Soviet  Union 
the  means  to  sunport  increasingly  boider 
world-wide  aggression;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  basis  for  concern  that 
the  Soviets  may  next  use  these  forces  in 
Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Yugoslavia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated an  unwillingness  to  live  by  Interna- 
tional law:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  the  one 
world  power  that  can  stop  the  Soviet  expan- 
sionism: now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  (A)  That  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  national  strat- 
egy of  peace  through  strength,  the  general 
principles  of  which  would  be : 
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(1)  To  Inspire,  focus  and  unite  the  na- 
tional win  and  determination  to  achieve  this 
goal  of  peace  through  freedom: 

(2)  To  achieve  overall  military  and  tech- 
nological superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  To  create  a  strategic  defense  and  a 
civil  defense  which  would  protect  United 
States  citizens  against  nuclear  war  at  least 
as  well  as  the  Soviets  defend  their  citizens: 

(4)  To  accept  no  arms  control  agreement 
which  In  any  way  Jeopardizes  the  security  of 
the  United  States  or  Its  allies,  or  locks  the 
United  States  Into  a  position  of  military 
Inferiority: 

(5)  To  re-establish  effective  security  and 
intelligence  capabilities; 

(6)  To  pursue  positive  non-mlUtary  means 
to  roll  back  the  growth  of  Communism; 

(7)  To  help  our  allies  and  other  non- 
Communist  countries  defend  themselves 
against  Communist  aggression;  and 

(8)  To  maintain  a  strong  economy  and 
protect  our  overseas  sources  of  energy  and 
other  vital  raw  materials. 

(B)  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate  ac- 
knowledge that  It  win  take  the  combined 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  organizations  to 
achieve  the  adoption  of  a  national  strategy 
of  peace  through  strength;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolution^ 
be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
this  commonwealth." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Robert  A.  O.  Monks,  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  3  years; 

Victor  M.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  4  years; 

C.  Howard  WUklns,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation   for  a  term  of 

5  years;  and 

Victor  A.  Schroeder.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term  of 

6  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


No.  E.S.  20644;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natiftal  Resources. 
'By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1606.  A  bill  to  establish  a  supplemental 
insurance  fund  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  pay  the  costs  of  necessary 
remedial  action  following  damage  to  nuclear 
powerplants,  including  certain  remedial  ac- 
tion at  the  Three  Mile  Island  facilities  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  require  participation  in 
such  fund  by  the  licensees  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  as  a  condition  for  the  licensing  and 
continued  operation  of  such  powerplants. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
September  9,  1981. 

By  Mr.   DAMATO    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.     Mr.     Durenbekcek,     Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Mitcheix, 
Mr.  Cochran,   Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  : 
S.  1607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  minimum  in- 
terest and  dividend  exclusion  of  $200  for  each 
Individual;   to  the  Commltee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   1608.  A  bill  to  authorize  contracts  for 
custodial  care  for  mentally  retarded  or  physi- 
cally handicapped  spouses  and  children  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   PRESSLER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Melcher.    Mr.    Andrews,    and    Mr. 
Baucus)  : 
S.  1609.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  revise  provisions  relating  to  the  Board 
of   Governors   of   the   Federal   Reserve   Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1610.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  and  to  transfer  the  revenues  from 
such  tax  to  the  Federal  hospital  Insurance 
trust  fund;  to  the  Commltee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1604.  A  bin  to  require  the  enactment 
of  special  legislation  to  continue  the  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  funds  on  any  major 
civil  acquisition  whenever  the  cost  of  such 
acquisition  has  increased  or,  on  the  basis  of 
estimates,  will  Increase  by  25  percent  or 
more;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  1605.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1604.  A  bill  to  require  the  enact- 
ment of  special  legislation  to  continue 
the  expenditure  or  obligation  of  funds 
on  any  major  civil  acquisition  whenever 
the  cost  of  such  acquisition  has  in- 
creased or,  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  will 
increase  by  25  percent  or  more;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1606.  A  bill  to  establish  a  supple- 
mental insurance  fund  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  pay  the  costs 
of  necessary  remedial  action  following 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants,  includ- 
ing certain  remedial  action  at  the  Three 
Mile  Island  facilities  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
require  participation  in  such  fund  by  the 
licensees  of  nuclear  powerplants  as  a 
condition  for  the  licensing  and  contin- 
ued operation  of  such  plants,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
September  9,  1981,  referred,  jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

NUCLEAR  PROPERTY  INSI7RANCE  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce the  Nuclear  Property  Insurance 
Act  of  1981,  which  addresses  the  prob- 


lem of  inadequate  insurance  for  nuclear 
powerplant  property,  including  the  fund- 
ing available  for  cleanup  at  Three  Mile 
Island  (TMI).  near  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Since  the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Is- 
land on  March  29,  1979,  there  has  been 
some  progress  in  cleanup  of  the  contam- 
inated TMI-2  unit.  Krypton  has  been 
vented  from  the  containment  building 
and  some  radioactively  contaminated 
water  has  been  removed  from  an  auxili- 
ary building  and  successfully  treated.  We 
have  a  completed  environmental  impact 
statement,  and  recently  the  owner  of  the 
plant.  General  Public  Utilities,  has  in- 
stalled a  water  treatment  system  to  de- 
contaminate the  700,000  gallons  of  radio- 
active water  which  remain  at  TMI-2. 

But  as  this  effort  proceeds,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  cleaning  up  the  fa- 
cility will  require  another  5  to  9  years,  at 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  between  $900 
million  and  $1.3  billion,  and  that  the  ori- 
ginal $300  million  of  insurance  is  likely 
to  be  exhausted  next  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  what  remains  of  that  insurance 
money,  approximately  $90  million,  will 
be  sufficient  for  removal  and  cleanup  of 
the  radioactive  water.  However,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the 
next  essential  steps  in  this  process:  de- 
contamination of  the  interior  surfaces 
of  the  reactor  containment  building  and 
removal  and  disposal  of  the  damaged 
core  force  of  the  reactor  vessel. 

We  caimot  halt  the  cleanup  progress 
we  have  made  to  date  without  endanger- 
ing health  and  safety  in  the  area.  As  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  pointed 
out — 

Until  TMI-2  Is  largely  decontaminated, 
there  is  a  small  probability  (v/hlch  Increases 
With  time)  of  uncontrolled  releases  of  radio- 
activity to  the  environment.  Decontamina- 
tion of  the  plant  and  disposal  of  the  wastes 
will  eliminate  this  possibility  for  potential 
harm  to  the  public  and  workers  at  TMI.  .  .  . 
The  staff  therefore  concludes  that  the  full 
cleanup  of  the  facility  must  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  Is  reasonably  feasible,  con- 
sistent with  ensuring  public  health  and  safe- 
ty and  protecting  the  environment. 

And  unless  we  deal  now  with  the  larger 
question  of  creating  an  adequate  level 
of  property  insurance  for  all  nuclear 
powerplants,  we  face  this  same  financial 
problem  again  if  there  were  to  be  an- 
other major  nuclear  accident.  In  addi- 
tion, until  we  have  such  an  Insurance 
plan  in  place,  we  are  not  really  in  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  among  the?  various  current 
options  for  generating  electricity  on  a 
large  scale — coal,  oil,  gas,  and  nuclear — 
since  we  are  not  representing  one  of  the 
true  costs  of  using  the  nuclear  option. 

For  all  of  those  reasons — the  need  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Three  Mile  Island  service  area, 
the  need  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this 
financial  problem  should  a  future  acci- 
dent occur,  and  the  need  to  accurately 
reflect  the  true  costs  of  all  electricity- 
generating  options — we  must  proceed  ex- 
peditiously with  both  the  TMI  cleanup 
and  the  creation  of  additional  nuclear 
property  insurance  for  future  accidents. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  both  of  these 
tasks  will  require  a  collective  effort.  No 
single  party  bears  all  the  responsibility. 
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or  has,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  real- 
istic chance  of  paying  for  either  the 
cleanup  or  the  insurance  for  future  acci- 
dents. 

The  owner  of  the  utility  is  in  desperate 
financial  shape.  Since  the  accident,  both 
the  undamaged  TMI  unit  and  the  dam- 
aged TMI  unit  2  have  been  removed 
from  GPU's  rate  base,  so  that  the  com- 
pany has  had  to  find  another  source  to 
cover  its  fixed  costs  and  interest  costs 
on  the  $1.1  billion  invested  in  those  two 
imits.  It  has  found  that  funding  by  sus- 
pending all  common  stock  dividends,  at 
a  cost  of  $200  million  to  its  stockholders. 

GPU  has  also  had  to  seek  additional 
funding  to  provide  power  to  its  custom- 
ers previously  served  by  TMI-1  and 
TMI-2.  In  order  to  get  the  necessary 
short-term  loans  to  do  so,  it  has  mort- 
gaged all  of  its  assets  to  a  consortium  of 
banks.  Financial  experts  have  considered 
the  possibility  of  bankruptcy  as  means  of 
solving  the  problem,  but  their  analysis 
has  shown  that  bankruptcy  would  sim- 
ply increase  the  litigation  costs  and  fi- 
nancing costs  of  the  cleanuo;  increase 
the  cost  of  financing  for  all  electric  util- 
ities by  causing  investoro  to  demand  a 
higher  risk  premium  for  utility  stocks 
and  bonds:  and  increase  the  public 
health  and  safety  hazard  by  delaying  the 
cleanup. 

The  ratepayers  have  also  been 
stretched  very  thin  in  an  effort  to  so!ve 
this  problem.  GPU's  customers  served  bv 
Three  Mile  Island  have  seen  their  elec- 
tric bills  increase  by  50  percent  to  pay 
the  costs  of  replacement  power,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  already  paying  a  lar.?er 
percentage  of  their  incomes  for  power 
than  ratepayers  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

During  the  27  months  which  have 
passed  since  the  accident,  these  and 
other  difficulties  have  led  to  an  impasse 
over  funding  the  cleanup  costs.  Recent- 
ly several  significant  steps  have  been 
taken  which  may  aid  in  resolving  that 
impasse : 

First.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
an  association  of  utilities  companies,  has 
adopted  a  motion  which  recognizes  that 
cleaning  up  TMI-2  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  EEI  companies  and  their  custom- 
ers and  that,  therefore,  the  utilities 
should  make  some  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  that  goal :  and 

Second.  On  July  9,  Gov.  Richard 
Thornburgh  of  Pennsylvania  outl'ned  a 
plan  for  a  national  sharing  of  the  costs 
of  the  cleanup. 

WhUe  both  of  these  steos  are  helpful, 
neither  provides  the  mechanism  to  fi- 
nally resolve  the  cleanuo  imnasse  or  to 
resolve  the  larger  question  of  adequate 
nuclear  property  insurance  for  utilities. 
And  every  day  of  further  delay  in  re- 
solving these  problems  increases  the 
risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  Pennsvlvania,  Increases  the 
ultimate  cost  of  cleanup,  and  continues 
the  danger  of  inadequate  coverage  for 
all  citizens  served  by  nuclear  utilities. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  a  mechanism  to  resolve  both  of 
these  problems  by  providing  for  a  nu- 
clear property  damage  insurance  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department 


of  Energy.  The  fund  would  be  created 
through  a  system  of  insurance  premi- 
ums to  be  paid  by  all  electric  utilities 
which  own  nuclear  powerplants,  and  in- 
surance coverage  under  this  plan  would 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
and  maintaining  an  operating  license 
from  the  Nuclear  RegiUatory  Commis- 
sion. 

The  fimd  would  only  be  used  when 
cleanup  and  rehabilitation  costs  from  a 
nuclear  accident  exceeded  the  amount 
of  commercially  available  insurance  by 
$50  million,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2  bil- 
lion. Given  the  $300  million  of  commer- 
cial insurance  coverage  available  today, 
that  would  mean  that  none  of  the  new 
funding  proposed  in  my  bill  would  be  ex- 
pended until  after  the  first  $350  million 
of  accident  costs  had  been  covered  by 
insurance  and  the  affected  utility.  And 
because  the  cost  of  the  insurance  would 
become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  generating 
electricity  by  nuclear  energy,  this  bill 
would  provide  a  further  step  toward  as- 
suring that  the  price  set  for  nuclear 
energy  more  accurately  reflects  the  true 
costs  of  using  this  option,  an  important 
consideration  as  we  as  a  country  con- 
tinue to  compare  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  different  ways  of  generating 
electric  power. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
also  provide  funds  for  the  cleanup  of 
TMI-2  by  providing  75  percent  of  the 
funding  for  the  uninsured  cleanup  costs 
incurred  after  the  date  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment. GPU  would  have  to  repay  one- 
half  of  any  moneys  received  from  the 
fund,  over  a  period  of  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  DOE.  Thas,  based  on  one 
current  cost  estimate,  the  total  cleanup 
at  TMI-2  would  require  $900  million. 
GPU  had  $300  million  of  insurance  on 
the  unit,  leaving  a  total  of  $600  million 
in  unfunded  costs  under  this  estimate. 
My  bill  would  cover  75  percent  of  those 
unfunded  costs,  with  the  remaining  $150 
million  to  be  provided  by  GPU.  In  addi- 
tion, subject  to  terms  to  be  set  by  DOE, 
GPU  would  repay  50  percent  of  that  esti- 
mated $450  million  to  the  insurance 
fund  over  an  extended  period. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  key  facts  which  we  must 
not  forget  in  considering  this  situation: 
First.  Public  health  and  safety  con- 
tinues to  be  jeopardized  at  TMI  while  we 
prolong  the  cleanup  effort; 

Second.  Energy  ratepayers  in  this  Na- 
tion will  suffer  higher  electric  bills  as 
a  result  of  the  reaction  of  capital  mar- 
kets in  some  external  funding  mecha- 
nism to  provide  for  the  rapid  cleanup  of 
TMI-2  is  not  found;  and 

Third.  Every  utility  which  owns  a  por- 
tion of  a  nuclear  powerplant  is  exposed 
to  serious  flnancial  problems,  including 
bankruptcy,  and  every  ratepayer  of  those 
utilities  is  exposed  to  the  threat  of  sky- 
rocketing electric  power  costs,  as  a  result 
of  today's  grossly  inadequate  levels  of 
property  insurance  and  the  failure  of  our 
society  to  cleanup  the  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island. 

These  problems  are  national  problems, 
and  we  must  deal  with  them  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
provide  assurance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  customers  served  by 


utilities  with  nuclear  powerplants  will 
have  adequate  financial  safeguards  in 
case  of  a  nuclear  accident.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  seize  this  opportunity  and 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  passage  of 
this  bill. 


By  Mr.   D'AMATO    (for  himself, 
Mrs.     Hawkins,     Mr.     Duren- 
BERMR,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Bead- 
ley,  Mr.  MiTCHEtL,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  1607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum interest  and  dividend  exclusion  of 
$200  for  each  individual;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

INTEREST   AND   DIVIDEND   EXCLUSION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  enactment  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  remarkable  congressional 
achievement.  Among  the  numerous  tax 
reducticKis  included  in  this  landmark 
legislation  were  cuts  in  individual  income 
taxes,  corporate  taxes,  small  business 
taxes,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  cf^jital 
gains  taxes. 

This  legislaticHi,  however,  contains  one 
glaring  exception  to  its  own  basic  phi- 
losophy. Taxes  on  savings  are  increased 
by  this  act.  Section  302  Cb)  repeals  the 
current  $200  ($400  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return)  exclusion  of  dividends  and  in- 
terest from  taxable  income.  This  deduc- 
tion is  replaced  with  a  much  less  gener- 
ous provision  allowing  only  a  $100  ($200 
in  the  case  of  a  joint  return)  exclusion 
applied  solely  to  dividend  income.  Begin- 
ning in  1982  there  will  be  no  generalized 
exclusion  of  interest  earned  on  savings 
from  taxable  income. 

Not  only  will  section  302(b)  discourage 
savings  at  a  time  when  increased  capital 
formation  is  so  necessary  to  America's 
economic  recovery,  but  it  will  also  result 
in  a  tax  increase  on  every  American 
saver.  Moreover,  the  small  saver  will  be 
hit  proportionately  harder  than  the 
wealthy  investor. 

This  unwarranted  tax  increase  will  fall 
most  he?  vily  upon  the  elderly  living  on 
fixed,  retirement  incomes  supplemented 
only  by  the  interest  they  earn  on  their 
life  savings.  This  tax  increase  will  also 
have  a  severe  and  adverse  impact  on 
lower  and  middle  income  working  fami- 
lies struggling  to  make  ends  meet  in  spite 
of  inflation.  It  was  simply  wrong  to  elim- 
inate this  exclusion  which  provides  a 
needed  incentive  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  save.  We  should  encour- 
age, rather  than  discourage,  these  indi- 
viduals to  put  money  aside  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  for  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  home,  or  for  other  worthwhile 
purposes. 

Except  for  that  minority  of  taxpayers 
with  incomes  high  enough  to  place  them 
above  the  30  percent  marginal  tax 
bracket,  that  is,  those  individuals  for 
whom  it  makes  financial  sense  to  pur- 
chase an  All  Savers  Certificate,  every 
dollar  of  interest  income  will  now  be 
taxed,  begiiming  from  the  very  first  dol- 
lar. By  including  section  302(b)  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  the  Con- 
gress has  sent  an  uimiistakable  message 
to  taxpayers  with  moderate  incomes: 
"We  do  not  care  if  you  save.  The  small 
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amounts  you  set  aside  may  be  important 
to  you.  but  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things 
they  mean  very  little.  It  is  the  wealthy 
who  can  save  enough  to  make  a  differ- 
ence; it  is  the  wealthy  who  must  there- 
fore be  encouraged  to  save." 

Thus,  to  lessen  the  revenue  loss,  the 
Congress  decided  to  eliminate  the  exclu- 
sion that  benefits  primarily  the  small 
saver  and  replace  it  with  a  new  type  of 
tax  free  investment  benefiting  only  the 
well-to-do. 

These  are  three  major  reasons  for  re- 
storing the  $200-1400  all  inclusive  exclu- 
sion for  dividend  and  interest  income. 
First,  and  most  important,  it  represents 
fair  treatment  for  taxpayers  of  all  in- 
come classes.  We  should  not  be  creating 
new  tax  exemptions  for  the  wealthy, 
while  simultaneously  denying  equal 
treatment  to  the  middle  class  and  to  the 
retired. 

When  the  average  voter  finds  out  what 
the  Congress  has  done,  he  or  she  will  be 
justifiably  outraged.  By  repealing  the 
$200-$400  exclusion  and  replacing  it  with 
the  All  Savers  Certificate  the  Congress 
has  violated  the  values  ol  simple  equity 
upon  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
should  be  based. 

The  second  reason  for  restoring  the 
$200-$400  exclusion  is  to  encourage  sav- 
ings. Some  may  argue  that  this  provision 
does  not  encourage  savings  since  the  af- 
fected individuals  would  save  anyway.  In 
return  I  ask:  "How  do  they  know?"  The 
exclusion  has  been  in  existence  for  only  8 
months.  As  of  yet,  no  firm  statistics  based 
on  actual  data  have  been  collected.  It  is, 
therefore,  too  early  to  be  certain.  At  the 
very  least,  however,  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  $200-$400  exclusion  does  not 
discourage  savings. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  the  mid- 
dle class  and  the  retired  will  save  any- 
way, but  that  the  more  well-to-do  will  not 
and  thus  need  the  encouragement  of  the 
All  Savers  Certificate,  I  reply  that  the 
wealthy  are  less,  not  more,  likely  to  use 
all  of  their  income  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, "nius,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  save  and  invest  even  without 
any  Government  encouragement.  To 
those  who  believe  that  the  All  Savers 
Certificate  will  generate  more  new  sav- 
ings than  the  all  inclusive  $200-$400  ex- 
clusion and  that  only  one  such  savings 
incentive  can  be  afforded  at  this  time. 
I  reply  that  we  cannot  finance  additional 
tax  breaks  for  the  wealthy  by  increasing 
taxes  on  the  "little  guy." 

A  third  important  reason  for  restor- 
ing this  partial  exclusion  on  interest  in- 
come Is  that  America's  economic  recov- 
ery is  dependent  on  tax  decreases,  not 
on  tax  increases.  More  capital  formation 
will  result  from  tax  reductions  than  will 
result  from  tax  increases.  Except  for  the 
closing  of  certain  loopholes,  we  should 
not  be  Increasing  anvone's  Federal  taxes 
at  this  time.  America  is  an  overtaxed 
society  and  this  Congress  has  dedicated 
itself  to  returning  hard-earned  income 
to  the  American  public.  Thus,  we  should 
not  now  be  imposing  new  taxes  through 
the  back  door  by  eliminating  the  partial 
exclusion  of  Interest  earnings  from  tax- 
able income. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  have  today 
introduced    legislation    to    restore    the 


$200-1400  partial  exclusion  for  dividend 
and  Interest  Income.  I  think  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  put  this  legislation  on  a 
fast  track  so  that  this  exclusion  is  not 
allowed  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  1981. 

My  bill  in  no  way  affects  the  all-savers 
certificate.  It  in  no  way  compromises 
the  excellent  provision  Included  as  part 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  to 
provide  a  15-percent  exclusion  on  net  in- 
terest income  beginning  in  1985.  When 
this  percentage  exclusion  becomes  op- 
erative the  $200-$400  partial  exclusion 
will  apply  as  a  base  amount.  Taxpayers 
will  be  allowed  to  exclude  from  taxable 
income  100  percent  of  their  Interest  In- 
come up  to  $200  ($400  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  return)  and  15  percent  of  any  ad- 
ditional net  interest  Income  up  to  a  total 
exclusion  of  $450  ($900  in  the  case  of 
a  joint  return).  These  upper  limits  for 
the  total  exclusion  are  the  same  as  those 
specified  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act. 

The  revenue  loss  for  this  legislation 
may  sound  high— over  $2  billion  a  year 
for  the  first  3  years — but  it  is  really  quite 
low  when  you  consider  that  the  Congress 
has  already  enacted  this  provision  in 
1979.  We  have  already  promised  this 
small  amount  of  tax  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can saver,  and  now  it  has  been  sum- 
marily taken  away.  We  must  reverse  this 
unwarranted  action.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1608.  A  bill  to  authorize  contracts 
for  custodial  care  for  mentally  retarded 
or  physically  handicapped  spouses  and 
children  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

CONTRACTS    PO«    CASE    OF    CCXTAIir    DEPENDENTS 
or    MII.ITART    PERSONNEL 

*  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  mentally  retarded  or  physi- 
cally and  emotionally  handicapped 
spouses  and  children  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Department  of  Defense 
CHAMPUS  program,  specifically  the 
handicapped  children's  section  to  au- 
thorize payment  for  the  custodial  care 
of  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel. 

My  proposal  is  aimed  at  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  for  military  families 
through  additional  health  benefits.  Fam- 
ilies in  our  military  services  are  not 
unlike  most  American  families.  They  are 
beset  by  rising  costs  of  basic  needs  such 
as  food,  energy,  housing,  and  health 
care.  I  believe  that  through  proposals 
which  provide  better  health  benefits  for 
active  duty  personnel,  the  morale,  pre- 
paredness, and  retention  of  our  highly 
trained  military  personnel  will  be  con- 
siderably enhanced.  Indirectly,  our  re- 
cruitment efforts  may  also  be  benefited. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  lack 
of  custodial  care  under  CHAMPUS  has 
created  major  financial  drains  on  the 
resources  of  some  families.  The  problem 
has  become  increasingly  acute  because 
of  growing  emphasis  on  professional 
review  of  long-term  hospitalization.  As 
a  result  of  these  professional  reviews  of 
health  care  services  financed  under  the 
CHAMPUS  basic  program,  benefits  are 
increasingly  being  terminated  when  care 


has  been  determined  to  be  merely  cus- 
todial. Although  such  a  determination 
is  appropriate,  in  many  cases,  the  termi- 
nations involve  dependents  of  active 
duty  personnel  who,  because  of  the  lesser 
severity  of  their  mental  or  physical  dis- 
order, are  not  now  eligible  for  the 
CHAMPUS  program  for  the  handi- 
capped. Since  most  of  our  active  duty 
personnel  do  not  have  alternative  third 
party  payment  resources,  they  are  ex- 
periencing great  financial  burdens  for 
the  care  of  their  dependents  who  need 
custodial  care. 

This  legislation  could  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  financial  bur- 
den now  carried  by  many  active  duty 
personnel.  Furthermore,  since  the  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  provides  serv- 
ices to  patients  who  sse  trainable  and 
whose  condition  can  be  improved,  it  is 
possible  that  long-term  governmental 
cost  would  be  reduced  through  intervm- 
tion. 

The  exact  number  of  individucds  who 
would  be  covered  by  this  proposal  and 
the  exact  costs  are  not  known  at  this 
time.  However,  due  to  increased  govern- 
mental contribution  under  the  program 
for  the  handicapped  (from  $350  to  $1,000 
per  person  per  month)  and  the  profes- 
sional review  of  care  under  the  basic 
program,  a  certain  number  of  benefici- 
aries and  costs  will  be  shifted  and  will 
not  represent  new  costs.  The  fiscal  year 
1979  cost  of  the  program  for  the  handi- 
capped has  decreased  substantially.  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  cost  was  $9.4  mil- 
lion and  in  fiscal  year  1979,  the  cost  was 
$2.3  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1608 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1077(b)  of  title  10,  tJnlted  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  strllclng  out  "or  <ni»todlal  care"  In 
clause  (1); 

(3)  redesignating  clause  (2)  as  clause  (3); 
and 

(3)  Inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(2)  Custodial  care  for  emotional  or  physi- 
cal disabilities,  except  to  the  extent  provided 
In  section  1079(d)  of  this  title."; 

Sec.  2.  Section  1079(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(5)  Custodial  c&re  for  emotional  or  phys- 
ical dlsabiUtles.".# 
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By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Bauctjs,  and 

Mr.  Andrews)  : 

S.  1609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Reserve  Act  to  revise  provisions  relating 

to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

Reserve  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

amendment   or   rEDEXAL    RESERVE   ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Melcher  which  amends 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  more  accountable  to  the 


American  people.  I  do  this  because  of  my 
concern  for  the  high  interest  rates  our 
country  is  suffering  from  and  my  conten- 
tion that  current  Federal  Reserve  offi- 
cials are  not  in  touch  with  the  problems 
of  those  sectors  of  our  economy  that  de- 
pend on  credit  for  their  business  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  past  month,  protest  over  tmrea- 
sonable  interest  rates  has  reached  a  level 
that  even  Insulated  Washington  official- 
dom is  beginning  to  notice.  We  have  been 
aware  of  the  housing  crunch  for  some 
time  now  and  made  some  efforts  to  alle- 
viate the  tight  mortgage  money  by  pass- 
ing the  all-savers  bill.  However,  the  prob- 
lem and  effects  of  high  Interest  rates 
have  spread  to  every  area  of  the  country 
and  every  small  business  person  and 
farmer  is  fighting  for  their  economic  life 
right  now.  No  matter  how  hard  these 
people  work  and,  ironically,  no  matter 
how  successful  their  operations  have  been 
in  the  past,  the  money  needed  to  main- 
tain and  expand  their  enterprises  is  not 
available  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  agriculture  sector  of  our  economy 
has  experienced  Incredible  costs  in  the 
past  decade.  But.  whereas  these  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  machinery  costs  have  increased 
almost  200  percent  from  1967  to  1979, 
interest  rates  have  increased  401  percent 
per  acre  in  that  time  period  and  are  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  200  percent 
more  from  1979  to  1980.  This  means  that 
in  1  year,  interest  rate  costs  per  acre 
equal  or  exceed  any  of  the  other  cost  in- 
creases farmers  have  experienced  in  the 
past  decade. 

Something  must  be  done  now  to  insure 
that  the  voice  of  the  American  people  is 
heard  where  policy  decisions  on  interest 
rates  are  made.  And  that  Is  why  I  am 
introducing  these  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  Federal  Reserve  was  created  In 
1913  and  has  been  dominated  by  those 
persons  Involved  in  the  world  of  high 
finance.  Unfortunately,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  former  presidents  of  some  of 
our  Nation's  largest  banks  to  maintain  a 
clear  view  ef  the  effects  their  policies 
are  having  on  small  business  persons  and 
farmers.  My  bill  is  designed  to  give  those 
parts  of  our  economy  which  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  Nation  a  voice  In  Federal  Re- 
serve policy.  It  does  this  by  requiring  that 
at  least  one  member  serving  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  demonstrable 
experience  in  agriculture  and  one  in 
small  business. 

Other  provisions  of  my  bill  are  a 
change  in  the  current  14-year  term  for 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Governors.  My 
legislation  reduces  this  term  to  7  years 
in  a  belief  that  long  terms  only  serve  to 
Isolate  Reserve  Governors  from  the  ef- 
fects of  their  economic  policies. 

The  other  two  changes  I  am  suggesting 
are  that  Members  of  Congress  serve  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  that  the  Board  maintain  statistics 
on  loans  made  by  size  category  of  busi- 
ness In  order  that  data  may  be  accimiu- 
lated  with  regard  to  Interest  rates  and 
their  effect  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness by  size. 

I  have  pledged  to  continue  working  on 
this  severe  problem  until  relief  is  se- 
cured. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 


me  In  supporting  these  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  In  respond- 
ing to  the  voices  of  our  constituents  that 
are  drowning  In  a  sea  of  high  Interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
241 )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "fourteen  years"  and  substi- 
tuting "seven  years", 

(2)  inserting  inunedlately  before  the  last 
sentence  the  following:  "At  least  one  mem- 
ber serving  on  the  Board  shall  have  demon- 
strable experience  In  small  business  and  one 
in  agriculture."  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shaU  each  ap- 
point a  person  to  serve  as  ex-officlo  members 
of  the  Board  for  terms  not  to  exceed  two 
years.". 

(b)  Section  11(a)  of  such  Act  (12  XJB.C. 
248)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Board 
shall  maintain  statistics  on  loans  made  by 
size  category  of  business  in  order  that  data 
may  be  accumulated  with  regard  to  interest 
rates  and  their  effect  on  various  categories 
of  business  bv  size.". 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  1610.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  escise 
tax  on  cigarettes  and  to  transfer  the 
revenues  from  such  tax  to  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXCISE  TAX  ON  CICARETTCS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  raise 
excise  taxes  on  a  pack  of  cigarettes  by  10 
cents.  At  present  the  excise  tax  is  8 
cents  a  pack,  a  rate  established  in  1951, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  revenues  generated  by  this  meas- 
ure would  be  paid  directly  into  the  medi- 
care program  of  health  care  for  the  el- 
derly. Adding  this  10-cent  tax  would 
generate  close  to  $3  billion  annually,  a 
sum  which  would  prove  a  real  shot  In 
the  arm  for  the  ailing  condition  of  the 
social  security  program. 

An  Increase  In  cigarette  excise  tax 
program  will  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing those  who  choose  to  smoke  respon- 
sible for  the  tremendous  health  care 
costs  now  borne  for  them  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  sums  spent  by  medi- 
care and  medicaid  each  year  to  treat 
persons  suffering  from  smoking-related 
diseases  is  a  staggering  $3.8  billion,  an 
estimate  from  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  It  strikes 
me  as  eminently  fair  to  ask  those  doing 
the  smoking  to  increase  their  share  of 
the  costs  which  their  habits  generate. 

Three  important  things  have  hap- 
pened since  the  cigarette  tax  was  set 
at  8  cents  a  pack  In  1951.  First,  we  have 
had  tremendous  Infiatlon,  8  cents 
In  1951  would  be  the  equivalent  of  25 
cents  today.  In  1951,  the  Federal  excise 
tax  represented  about  one-third  of  the 


average  cost  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  To- 
day, the  Federal  tax  represents  only 
one-eighth  of  the  cost. 

The  second  thing  that  has  happened 
since  1951  is  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port. We  now'liave  indisputable  evidence 
linking  cigarette  smoltlng  with  a  whole 
range  of  catastrophic  Illnesses — lung 
cancer,  strokes,  emphysema  and  so  on, 
and  it  is  now  the  pronounced  public  pol- 
icy of  our  Nation  to  discourage  smoldng. 

Third,  since  1951,  the  Government  has 
established  the  medicare,  medicaid,  disa- 
bility insurance  and  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  programs.  As  a  result,  the 
American  people — nonsmokers  as  well  as 
smokers — are  .subsidizing  through  their 
taxes  the  real  costs  associated  with  ciga- 
rette smoking.  An  estimated  6  percent  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  go  to  the  treatment 
of  Illnesses  caused  by  smolcing.  In  1980, 
that  amounted  to  about  $3.8  billion  spent 
by  medicare  and  medicaid  for  smoking- 
related  diseases — a  figure  which  would  be 
significantly  offset  If  a  10-cents-a-pack 
tax  Increase  were  enacted. 

The  additional  $3  billion  would  also 
make  a  major  contribution  toward  solv- 
ing the  current  financial  crisis  lacing  the 
social  security  system.  Experts  believe  an 
additional  $50  to  $75  billion  Is  needed  to 
keep  the  system  healthy  over  the  next  5 
years.  This  proposal  would  generate  $15 
billion  during  that  period — a  sizeable 
portion  of  the  system's  projected  short 
fall. 

No  one  likes  to  propose  tax  increases, 
but  this  is  a  case  which  Is  altogether  log- 
ical, fair,  and  timely.  It  makes  the  smok- 
er pay  a  larger  share  of  smoking's  cost 
to  society.  It  also  brings  needed  financial 
help  to  a  troubled  social  security  system 
and  helps  to  avoid  harsher  solutions  to 
that  problem. 

I  invite  each  of  my  colleagues  to  study 
my  proposal  and  join  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
131,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl  Har- 
bOT  Survivors  Association. 

S.   672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  672,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  admin- 
ister a  national  driver  register  to  assist 
State  driver  licensing  officials  in  elec- 
tronically exchanging  information  re- 
garding the  motor  vehicle  driving  records 
of  certain  individuals. 

S.   1053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  California  ( Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  ( Mr.  Williams  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1053,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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to  regulate  the  transportation  in  com- 
merce of  horses  intended  for  slaughter, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hkinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  3.  H31.  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
CoNcrai)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1181,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  pay 
and  allowances  and  benefits  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1342,  a  bill 
to  define  the  circumstances  under  which 
construction  workers  may  deduct  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  in  comput- 
ing their  taxable  incomes  for  purposes 
of  the  Federtil  income  tax. 

S.    1406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lt7gar,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1406,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Depository  Institution  De- 
regulation and  Monetary  Control  Act  of 
1980. 

3.    1448 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matkias,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danporth)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1448,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  to  com- 
memorate the  70th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

S.    1S24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1524, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  provide  that  the  duty  to  bar- 
gain collectively  includes  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for 
retired  employees. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLtlTION    67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathtas) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  establish  "National  Nurse- 
Midwifery  Week." 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76,  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th 
aimiversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 


SENATE    EXSOLimON    175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hef- 
LiN),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lttgar),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Arbistrong)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  175,  a  res- 
olution to  congratulate  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  on  the  celebration  of  its 
"Diamond  Jubilee." 


Today  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
to  authorize  placing  a  statue  or  bust  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  Halls  of 
the  Capitol.  Dr.  King  had  a  profound 
influence  in  these  Halls.  It  is  reflected 
ill  historic  Iciislation  affecting  civil 
rights  and  the  right  to  vote.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  major  tasks  nov>r  before  Congress 
is  the  extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  legislative  result  of  the  great 
crusade  for  voting  rights  spearheaded  by 
Dr.  King. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
32  —  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING  A  BUST  OR  STATUE 
OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 
TO  BE  PLACED  IN  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  32 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  procure  a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  and  to  cause 
such  sculpture  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
location  in  the  Capitol  as  determined  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  in  carrying  out  this 
conc-irrent  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000.  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee. 

A   STATUE   OF   DB.    KING   FOR   THE   CAPTTOL 

•  Mr.  ItlATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
outstanding  Americans  and  their  indi- 
vidual accomplishments  have  been  ac- 
claimed in  these  Halls.  Few  have  done 
more  to  change  America  than  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  a  man  of  vision  who 
for  many  Americans  came  to  symbolize 
the  equality  of  all  Americans. 


Placing  a  statue 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  in 
add  to  the  luster  of 
no  confirmation  by 
Dr.  King  has  earned 
Nation's  heroes.  We 
place  visibly  in  the 
Building.* 


or  bust  of  Martin 
the  Capitol  will  not 
his  life.  That  needs 
the  Congress.  But, 
his  place  among  our 
ought  to  afSrm  that 
Halls  of  the  Capitol 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  190)  be  star  printed  to  state 
that  the  resolution  was  reported  without 
amendment  and  without  recommenda- 
tion. I  send  the  correction  to  the  desk. 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  star 
print  of  Senate  Resolution  192,  to  state 
that  the  resolution  was  reported  without 
amendment,  and  I  send  the  correction  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTKE   ON   THE   BTTDCET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  meet  for 
a  series  of  hearings  on  September  15,  16. 
and  17  to  consider  matters  relating  to 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  flscal  year  1982.  Witnesses  are  as 
follows:  Tuesday,  September  15  at  10:30 
a.m..  Dr.  Alice  Rivlln,  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office;  Wednes- 
day, September  16  at  10  a.m.,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 16  at  2  p.m..  Dr.  Ronald  I.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  professor,  Stanford  University; 
Dr.  Allan  H.  Meltzer,  professor,  Carnegie 
Mellon  University;  Dr.  James  Tobin, 
professor,  Yale  University;  September 
17  at  10  a.m.,  David  Stockman,  Director, 
OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget;  and 
September  17  at  2  p.m..  Dr.  Jerry  Jordan, 
member,  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers; 
Mr.  Larry  Kudlow,  Assistant  Director  of 
Economic  Policy,  OfiQce  of  Management 
f>r\e\  Rud«?pt:  Mr.  Beryl  Sprinkel,  Under 
Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

All  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  6202 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  contact  Lynn 
Pearson  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff  at  224-0544. 


MEDIATED   NEGOTIATIONS   IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

O  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  28,  two  countries  close  to  the 
United  States  in  friendship  and  alliance 
issued  an  important  declaration  con- 
cerning the  continuing  civil  strife  in  El 
Salvador.  France  and  Mexico  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  Frente  Farabunda 
Marti  Para  La  Liberacion  Naciraial  and 
the  Frente  Democratico  Revolucionario 
are  a  "representative  political  force"  in 
El  Salvador  which  should  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  seeking  a  negotiated  political 
solution  to  the  crisis.  In  issuing  this  dec- 
laration. Foreign  Ministers  Cheysson 
and  Castaneda  also  appealed  to  the  in- 
ternational community  to  facilitate  a 
"rapprochement  between  representa- 
tives of  the  warring  Salvadoran  politi- 
cal forces." 

The  Mexican-French  declaration  was 
met  with  both  support  and  criticism  in- 
ternationally— support  for  its  recogni- 
tion that  negotiations  are  necessary  with 
the  main  adversary  to  the  junta  before 
conditions  for  truly  free  elections  can  be 
established;  and  criticism  for  supposed 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  El 
Salvador.  These  developments  heighten 
the  importance  of  urgently  explorirg 
every  avenue  to  halt  the  killing  in  Fl 
Salvador,  to  seek  a  political  solution  and 
to  prevent  further  military  escalation  of 
this  senseless  and  tragic  conflict. 

The  Mexican-French  initiative  pro- 
vides a  rare  opportunity  to  break  the 
stalemate  in  El  Salvador.  The  United 
States  should  urge  all  sides  to  take  im- 
mediate advantage  of  one  or  more  of  the 
offers  outstanding  for  mediation  of  the 
dispute.  There  is  abundant  precedent  for 
proceeding  in  this  fashion,  not  the  least 
example  being  the  .successful  resolution 
of  the  conflict  in  Zimbabwe,  following 
mediated  negotiation  among  all  parties, 
and  after  the  failure  of  premature  elec- 
tions in  a  misguided  attempt  to  impose 
an  "internal"  settlement  without  the 
consent  of  key  political  forces  in  that 
country. 

It  is  plain  that  the  administration's 
policy  in  El  Salvador  is  not  working.  It 
is  plain  that  valuable  time  has  been  and 
is  being  lost,  and  that  more  and  more 
innocent  lives  are  being  expended  in  a 
senseless  convulsion  of  a  society  too  long 
denied  the  most  basic  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  all  but  a  few  of  its  people. 
It  is  plain  that  the  junta  remains  incapa- 
ble of  assuring  its  population  that  it  can 
govern  justly  and  can  bring  its  own  se- 
curity forces  and  the  rightwing  death 
squads  under  control,  or  even  see  justice 
done  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  mur- 
ders, including  those  of  American  women 
missionaries  and  American  labor  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  plain,  in  short,  that  negotiations, 
involving  outside  mediation,  are  needed 
now.  And  when  the  flghting  and  the  kill- 
ing and  all  outside  military  interven- 
tion have  ceased,  and  when  the  opposing 
factions  have  agreed  to  reasonable  ap- 
proaches to  resolving  the  issues  that  di- 


vide them,  only  then  will  there  be  a  real 
opportunity  for  fair  and  impartial  elec- 
tions which  will  be  trusted  and  accepted 
by  all  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  joint 
Mexican-French  declaration  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  a  cogent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 
tember 8  lu-ging  that  mediated  negotia- 
tions be  tried  in  El  Salvador. 

The  material  follows: 

Franco-Mxzicam  Dbcuuution  on 
El  Salvador 

The  Minister  for  External  Relations,  M. 
Claude  Cheysson,  and  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Jorge  Castanela,  have 
exchsknged  views  on  the  situation  In  Central 
America. 

The  two  Ministers  wish  to  voice  jointly 
their  Qovemments'  grave  concern  over  the 
suffering  of  the  people  oX  El  Salvador  in 
the  present  situation,  a  source  of  potential 
danger  for  stabUlty  and  peace  throughout 
the  region  in  view  of  the  risks  of  Interna- 
tionalization of  the  crisis,  they  accordingly 
hereby  make  the  following  declaration; 

Being  convinced  that  It  Is  for  the  Sal- 
vadoran people  and  for  them  alone  to  find 
a  fair  and  lasting  solution  to  the  deep- 
seated  crisis  affecting  that  country,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  tragedy  suffered  by 
tho  population; 

Conscious  of  their  responsibility  as  mem- 
bers of  the  International  community,  and 
taking  guidance  from  the  goals  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

Considering  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
present  situation  and  the  need  for  funda- 
mental social,  economic  and  political 
changes; 

Recognize  that  the  alliance  of  the  Frente 
Farabundo  Marti  Para  La  Liberacion  Na- 
clonal  and  the  Frente  Democratico  Revolu- 
cionario constitutes  a  representative  poli- 
tical force  ready  to  take  on  the  attendant 
responsibilities  and  exercise  the  attendant 
rights.  Consequently,  it  Is  legitimate  that 
the  alliance  should  participate  in  establish- 
ing the  mechanisms  of  concUlation  and 
negotiation  needed  for  the  political  solution 
of  the  crisis; 

Recall  that  it  Is  for  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  set  In  train  a  process  designed  to 
bring  about  a  global  political  solution 
whereby  a  new  internal  order  will  be  estab- 
lished, the  Armed  Forces  restructured  and 
conditions  created  that  will  ensure  respect 
for  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  through 
genuinely  free  elections  and  other  mecha- 
nisms forming  part  of  a  democratic  system: 
and 

Appeal  to  the  International  community 
to  provide,  more  especially  in  the  United 
Nations  framework,  for  the  protection  of 
the  civilian  population  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  International  norms  and  war- 
ring Salvadoran  political  forces,  with  a  view 
to  restoring  harmony  in  that  country  and 
in  order  that  all  Interference  In  El  Salva- 
dor's domestic  affairs  may  be  avoided. 

The  Tainted  Ballot  in  El  Salvador 
Political  solution:  that  is  everyone's  an- 
swer to  the  merciless  civil  war  that  has 
claimed  as  many  as  20,000  lives  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Even  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
muted  Its  January  call  to  arms  and  now 
talks  about  a  political  settlement  of  a  conflict 
that  It  correctly  describes  as  "Salvadoran  In 
nature."  Then  why  Is  It  so  annoyed  with 
France  and  Mexico  for  opening  a  new  path  to 
that   very  end? 

The  French  and  the  Mexicans  outline  an 
approach  requiring  negotiations  between  the 
American-supported  junta  and   the  diffuse 


opposition  coalition  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary  Front.  That  is  by  no 
means  an  extreme  idea.  Everyone  knows  there 
are  genuine  democrau  and  certlflable  zeal- 
ots o.i  both  sides  of  the  Salvadoran  divide. 
There  could  be  real  promise  In  a  deal  uniting 
the  fragmented  center  while  Isolating  the  to- 
talitarian extremes. 

By  recognizing  the  opposition  front  as  a 
"representative  political  force."  Mexico  and 
Prance  think  they  can  hasten  a  cease-fire 
and  an  acceptable  compromise.  The  Admin- 
istration thinks  otherwise,  and  so  do  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia  and  Argentina,  which  have 
rallied  to  its  side. 

Possibly,  as  the  Administration  Insists,  the 
French -Mexican  Initiative  Is  unrealistic,  a 
mere  sop  to  left-wing  opinion  in  Ijoth  coun- 
tries. But  how  realistic  Is  Washington's  no- 
tion of  a  political  solution?  The  idea  looks 
fine:  let  all  Salvadorans  go  to  the  polls  next 
March  and  elect  a  constituent  assembly  as 
the  first  step  to  founding  a  democratic  sys- 
tem. The  trouble  is  that  there  have  been 
'elections"  for  50  years  in  El  Salvadore,  and 
all  have  been  tainted.  As  long  as  unregen- 
erate  security  forces  are  In  charge,  demo- 
crats In  the  opposition  will  boycott  the  vote. 

Their  price  for  participation  is  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  military,  giving  younger  offi- 
cers genuine  authority.  This  is  an  option 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  has  ruled 
out;  it  fears  that  leaning  on  the  military 
would  weaken  the  an ti -guerrilla  campaign. 
So  it  sends  advisers  and  helicopters  to  El 
Salvadore.  asking  too  little  in  return  on  all 
counts — moral,  political  and  military. 

It  has  been  conventional  wisdom  In  this 
poignant  civil  war  that  those  who  might 
negotiate  a  settlement  do  not  control  the 
contending  armies.  Up  to  a  point,  that  Is 
true.  But  the  battle  Is  deadlocked,  and  Wash- 
ington no  longer  talks  of  quick  and  easy  vic- 
tory. The  guerrillas,  for  their  part,  realize 
that  should  the  tide  seem  to  turn  to  their  ad- 
vantage they  risk  massive  American  involve- 
ment. These  are  circumstances  that 
strengthen  the  democratic-minded  leaders  in 
both  camps. 

If  France  and  Mexico  are  willing  to  assume 
the  risks  of  promoting  a  political  settlement, 
why  not  let  them  try?# 


ACTUARIAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  memo  in 
which  the  Office  of  the  Actuary.  Social 
Security  Administration,  compares  the 
actual  economic  experience  and  assump- 
tions and  the  trustees  reports  of  1971- 
80.  As  you  will  note,  this  comparison 
points  out  that  the  reports  are  rather 
consistently  optimistic. 

This  is  particularly  significant  in  view 
of  pending  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
financial  underpinnings  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  It  is  a  clear  warning 
against  over  optimism  in  the  future.  I 
ask  that  the  memorandum  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  memorandum  follows : 

Comparison  op  Actual  Economic  Experi- 
ence AND  Assumptions  in  Trttstexs  Re- 
ports, 1971-80 

(By  Joseph  A.  Applebaum,  FJS.A.  Office  of  the 
Actuary) 

This  note  compares  the  actual  economic 
experience  with  the  assumptions  contained 
in  the  1971  through  1980  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
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TlTors  Inaumiee  and  Disability  msunnce 
Trust  Funds.  Because  Income  and  outgo  are, 
to  a  major  extent,  affected  by  automatic  In- 
dexing procedures,  the  financial  stability  of 
the  OASDl  system  Is  linked  to  the  nation's 
economy.  In  projecting  Its  financial  opera- 
tions, assumptions  must  be  made  as  to  price 
Inflation,  wage  growth,  and  the  size  of  the 
work  force.  It  Is  Inherent  In  making  projec- 
tions of  economic  assumptions  that  actual 
experience  will  not  correspond  to  that  as- 
sumed, and  such  "errors"  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  taken  to  Imply  mistakes  or  over- 
sights. 

The  accompanying  table  shows,  for  each 
calendar  year  from  1971  through  1980,  actual 
values  for:  average  unemployment  rate, 
year-to-year  percentage  Increase  In  the  CPI, 
year-to-year  percentage  Increase  In  average 
covered  wages,  and  annual  real  wage  In- 
crease— the  difference  between  the  Increases 
In  wages  and  In  prices.  Also  shown  are  the 
value  that  were  given  for  each  of  these 
measures  of  economic  activity  under  the  in- 


termediate  set  of   assumptions  In  various 
OASDI  Trustees  Reports.' 

A  brief  inspection  of  the  table  reveals  one 
important  fact.  The  values  assumed  In  the 
reports  were  rather  consistently  optimistic, 
particularly  with  respect  to  price  inflation 
and  real  wage  growth,  in  comparison  with 
what  actually  occurred.  Thus,  the  reports 
projected  more  robust  financial  pictures  for 
OASDI  than  what,  In  fact,  occurred.  A  forth- 
coming actuarial  note  will  analyse  In  greater 


'  It  should  be  noted  that,  for  any  particu- 
lar year,  data  are  shown  for  the  estimated 
assumptions  In  the  Trustees  Report  for  the 
following  year,  which  as  to  the  increases  In 
covered  wages  and  the  real  wage  Increase 
generally  differ  from  the  actual  experience 
for  that  year  (although  not  by  much).  The 
reason  for  this  Is  that  the  Trustees  Report 
Is  prepared  In  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
before  actual  data  on  Increases  In  wages  for 
the  previous  year  are  available  (although 
actual  CPI  and  unemployment  data  are 
obtainable) . 


detail  the  effects  and  Implications  of  differ- 
ences between  actual  and  assumed  economic 
experience. 

The  actual  experience  on  real  wage  in- 
creases (which  Is  probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant economic  element  from  a  cost  stand- 
point), for  each  of  the  years  from  1971 
through  1980,  was  less  favorable  than  the 
estimates  made  In  the  Trustees  Report  for 
the  fourth  preceding  year.  Further,  this  situ- 
ation was  also  generally  so  for  the  reports 
for  the  third  and  second  preceding  years 
as  well.  For  example,  for  1980,  the  1975-78 
reports  assumed  real  wage  Increases  of  about 
2.4  percent,  but  the  actual  experience  was 
a  real  wage  decrease  of  5.0  percent. 

The  foregoing  analysis  makes  it  clear  that 
decisions  about  the  short-range  financing  of 
the  OA8DT  program  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  that  actual  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  the  economic  assump- 
tions will  be  less  favorable  than  "best  guess" 
estimates.  This  is  especially  so  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  level  of  the  trust  funds  Is 
so  low. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATES  FROM  VARIOUS  TRUSTEES  REPORTS  WITH  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE 

(In  pertenli 


Trutteci  report 

Average 
unemploy- 
ment rate 

Increase 
in  CPI 

Increase  in 

average 

covered 

vfages 

Real  wage 
increase 

Trustees  report 

Average 

unemploy- 
ment rate 

Increase 
in  CPI 

Increase  in 

average 

covered 

wages 

Real  wage 
increase 

For»71: 

1971  report                    

S.2 
6.0 
S.9 

4.4 
S.5 

5.6 
5,6 

4.0 
5.0 
4.7 
4.9 
4.9 

4.0 
4.2 
4.5 
5.1 

5.6 
5.6 

4.0 
4.0 
4.5 
5.8 
1.8 
8.5 
15 

4.0 
4.5 
4.8 

8.0 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 

4.3 
4.3 
4.3 

IS 
11 
3.3 
3.3 

3.1 
2.9 
4.5 
t.2 
S.2 

2.8 
2.8 
3.0 

9.1 
11.0 
11.0 

2.8 

2.7 
2.8 
5.7 
9.0 
9.1 
9.1 

2.7 
2.8 
4.5 
6.1 

6.3 
5.7 
5.8 

6.0 
5.5 

4.9 

8.2 
6.0 
S.8 

7.3 

6.1 
5.8 
7.1 
7.5 
6.9 

5.5 

6.0 
6.9 

7.9 
6.5 
7.4 

5.2 
5.5 
6.3 
8.5 
7.2 
6.8 
t.t 

S.1 
12 

10 
9.0 
7.7 
7.5 
7.9 

1.7 
1.2 
.6 

4.7 
2.9 
3.5 

4.0 

3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
1.3 
.7 

2.7 

3.2 

3.9 

-1.2 

-4.5 

-3.6 

2.4 

2.8 

3.5 

3.3 

-1.8 

-2.3 

-2.5 

2.4 
L4 
15 
2.4 
1.4 
1.8 
2.1 

For  1977: 

1973  report 

4.5 
4.5 
7.0 
19 
7.1 
7.0 
7.0 

4.5 
12 
16 
13 
13 
10 
10 

5.4 
12 
5.7 
19 
10 
18 
18 

17 
12 
14 

12 
7.2 
7.2 

2.8 
12 
15 
10 
10 
15 
15 

10 
17 
10 
14 

11 
7.6 
7,6 

4.6 
15 

13 

11 
14 
11.5 
11.3 

10 
4.7 
17 
7,4 
14.2 
115 

12 
7.6 
11.0 
15 

14 
7,7 
7.3 

15 
18 
14 
11 
7,2 
15 
10 

7.7 
IS 
7.8 
7.9 
13 
14 
13 

7.7 
7.1 
7.9 

10 
16 
IS 

2.4 

1972  report    

1974  report 

44 

Actual  experlenct 

For  1972 

1975  report         

4.8 

1976  report 

2.1 

1971  report. 

1972  report      

1977  report 

1978  report 

fj 

1973  report 

Actual  experience 

Actual  experience 

For  1978: 

1974  report 

.8 

For  1973: 

rs 

1971  report    

1975  report 

11 

1972  report - 

1976  report 

14 

1973  report 

1977  report 

17 

1974  report 

1978  report 

1.1 

Actual  experiencs  . 

1979  report 

Actual  experience 

For  1979: 

1975  report    

.9 

For  1974: 

1971  report      

,4 

1972  report 

11 

1973  report 

1976  report 

10 

1974  report           

1977  report        

2.5 

1975  report 

1978  report      

1.8 

Actual  experience 

1979  report    

-1.1 

For  197S: 

1980  report    

-11 

1971  report 

-2.0 

1972  report 

For  1980: 

1976  report 

1973  report 

2.7 

1974  report 

1975  report    

1977  report 

1978  report      .        .. 

2.4 
2.2 

1976  report    

1979  report      

,6 

Actual  experience 

1980  report    

-4.6 

For  1976: 

Actual  experience.... 

-10 

1972  report 

1973  report. 

1974  report 

1975  report 

1976  report      

^ 

1977  report 

Actual  experience 

THE  HMONG  PEOPLE  OP  LAOS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  Hmong  people  of  Laos 
supported  U.S.  interests  by  waging  a 
bitter  counter-guerilla  war  against  Com- 
munist infiltration  into  South  Vietnam. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  American  lives 
were  saved  because  of  the  gallant  sac- 
rifice of  Hmong  highlanders  who  fought 
the  so-called  secret  war  in  Laos.  But,  we 
do  know  that  when  the  United  States 
withdrew  its  forces  from  the  region  in 
tnid-1975.  the  Hmong,  like  many  other 
indigenous  allies,  were  left  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

The  result  has  been  disastrous.  Mtmy 
thousand  Hmongs  have  been  killed  in 


skirmishes  with  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao  forces,  others  have  been  driven  from 
their  traditional  homelands.  More  re- 
cently, we  have  reports  of  chemical  weap- 
ons being  used  against  this  basically 
peacef'.U  highland  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appalled  at  stories 
I  have  read  that  the  chemical  agent  tri- 
chothecene  toxin,  known  as  T2,  has  been 
used  against  the  Hmong  people  in  Laos. 
This  mycotoxin  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Soviet  scientists  causes  a  par- 
ticularly trocious  and  painful  death 
where  a  person  breathing  it  suffers  severe 
stomach  craps  before  vomiting  massive 
amounts  of  blood.  Death  comes  within  15 
to  30  minutes. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  tragic  situa- 


tion v;here  a  people  who  once  fought 
bravely  for  U.S.  interests  in  America's 
least  popular  war  have  now  been  deci- 
mated by  brutish  warfare  that  borders  on 
genocide. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  United  States 
to  open  her  doors  to  Hmong  refugees, 
and  we  are  proud  that  almost  3,000  have 
chosen  Rhode  Island  as  a  place  of  reci- 
dence.  I  believe  that  some  effort  must  be 
made  to  address  the  circumstances  which 
have  driven  these  people  from  Laos,  as 
well  as  to  look  into  the  unique  health 
problems  they  suffer  as  a  result  of  their 
ordeal.  Finally,  we  must  make  a  better 
effort  to  imderstand  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  these  people.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  on  the  12th  of  this 


month,  the  Roger  WiUlamB  Park  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Providence.  RJ,. 
will  open  a  Center  for  Hmong  Lore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  three  articles 
on  the  Hmong  people  and  their  ordeal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  Time.  Sept.  14. 1981) 
Teixow    Rain— Sovht    Chemicai.    WsaFAM 

American  Intelligence  experts  have  long 
suspected  that  chemical  poisons  developed 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  used  In  mili- 
tary operations  In  Afghanistan,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  Eyewitnesses  la  all  three  coun- 
tries have  reported  seeing  "yellow  rain"  fall 
from  the  skies.  Shortly  afterward,  victims  on 
the  ground  have  suffered  burning  sensations, 
convulsions  and  massive  Internal  bleeding. 
Many  have  died  painful  deaths.  Still,  there 
had  never  been  scientific  evidence  that  the 
poison  came  from  the  Soviet  Union.  So  the 
n.S.  has  withheld  any  official  accusation  of 
Soviet  violations  of  a  66-year-old  interna- 
tional agreement  banning  chemical  weapons. 

Time  has  learned  that  In  at  least  one  In- 
stance, the  use  of  a  Soviet  chemical  agent 
has  been  proved  beyond  any  scientific  doubt. 
The  site  of  the  offense,  by  Vietnamese  troops, 
was  in  Cambodia.  Military  patrols  from  Thai- 
land gathered  samples  of  foliage,  soil  and 
water  from  Cambodia  and  sent  them  to  the 
U.S.  lor  analysis.  The  State  Department,  in 
turn,  sent  the  samples  to  private  American 
laboratories  without  revealing  the  source  of 
the  evidence  or  why  It  was  to  be  examined. 
The  civilian  scientists  found  that  the  sam- 
ples contained  the  chemical  agent  trlchothe- 
cene  toxin,  known  as  T,.  Soviet  scientists 
have  published  articles  on  how  to  mass  pro- 
duce T,.  which  occurs  naturally  In  grain 
molds  common  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  T.  connection  was  first  made  by  Writer 
SterllngSeagrave,  who  presents  a  persuasive 
circumstantial  case  of  the  Soviet  violation? 
In  his  forthcoming  book  "Tellow  Rain."  Sea- 
grave  Interviewed  victims  of  chemical  at- 
tacks in  Southeast  Asia,  Yemen  and  Afghan- 
istan, as  well  as  the  doctors  who  treated 
them.  In  Afghanistan  soldiers  fighting  the 
Soviet  Invaders  told  him  about  being  at- 
tacked by  rockets  fired  from  helicopters.  The 
rockets  released  a  'yellowish-brown"  cloud 
that  caused  victims  to  "die  quickly,  vomiting 
blood  and  fouling  their  clothes." 

The  State  Department  Is  still  reluctant  to 
level  public  accusations  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  officials  would  like  to  do  so  on  the 
humane  grounds  that  public  disclosure 
might  prevent  further  use  of  the  poison 
and  avoid  more  such  deaths  In  both  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan.  More  cautious 
U.S.  officials  prefer  to  await  similar  verifica- 
tion that  the  chemical  has  been  tised  In  both 
Laos  and  Afghanistan. 

That  may  not  be  long  In  coming.  At  least 
three  more  samples  of  the  vellow  powder 
produced  by  the  "yellow  rain"  are  under 
study  In  private  U.S.  laboratories.  If  those 
tests  lead  to  the  same  conclusions,  the  State 
Department  presumably  will  make  the  de- 
tails public  and  then  make  more  formal 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

(Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  September  1981] 
TRAGIC  Legact  Fbom  Laos 
(By  Jane  Hamllton-Merrltt) 
Last  October,   In   "Gas  Warfare  In  Laos; 
Communism's  Drive  to  Annihilate  a  People," 
Reader's  Digest  told   a  horrifying  story  of 
modern-day   genocide.   Jane   Hamllton-Mer- 
rltt, a  reporter-photographer  and  Ph.  D.  In 
Asian  studies,  disclosed  the  extermination  by 
poison  gas  of  thousands  of  H'mong.  a  fiercely 
independent  tribal  minority  in  Laos — people 
who   had   formed   the   backbone  of  a   U.S.- 
supported  guerrilla  resistance  against  com- 
munist forces  during  the  Vietnam  war.  In 
the  following  article  she  describes  what  has 


happened  since.  And  what — tragically — has 
not. 

No  longer  can  the  gassing  of  the  H'mong 
be  considered  a  faraway  problem  In  South- 
east Asia.  Now  the  problem  Is  here,  on  our 
own  doorstep,  among  the  H'mong  refugees 
who  have  settled  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  the  five  years  I  reported  on  refugees 
In  northern  Thailand,  I  heard  countless  de- 
tailed accounts  of  poison-gas  attacks  by  the 
Soviet-backed  Lao-Vletnamese  regime  on 
H'mong  villages — and  of  the  deadly  results, 
lu  1960,  there  were  an  estimated  500,000 
H'mong  In  Laos.*  Today,  some  1CO,000  are 
either  in  Thai  refugee  camps  or  resettled  In 
Western  countries,  including  about  40,000 
who  have  come  tc  the  United  States  since 
1976.  A  number  of  refugee  experts  fear  that 
fewer  than  100,000  are  alive  in  Laos.  Many 
died  of  starvation,  but  thousands  were  killed 
by  gas  attacks,  which  still  continue. 

I  crisscrossed  America  recently.  Interview- 
ing H'mong  refugees,  and  I  discovered  a  new 
dimension  to  their  story  of  terror. 

One  H'mong  leader  estimates  that  of  those 
who  have  arrived  here,  about  20,000  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  "poisonous  rains" 
of  chemical  warfare.  Many  are  chronically 
ill — because  of  the  gassings,  they  believe. 
They  complain  of  pulmonary  problems,  con- 
stant headaches,  painful  muscles  and  joints, 
eye  and  hearing  disorders.  Medical  and 
public-health  personnel  who  have  worked 
with  the  H'mong  are  persuaded  that  their 
Infant-mortality  rate  Is  high  and  that  a 
large  percentage  suffer  from  cancer.  More 
frightening,  In  the  last  few  years  In  the 
United  States,  at  least  35  yoimg  H'mong  men 
and  women  have  succumbed  to  a  mysterious 
sudden  death  that  occurs  during  sleep.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  have 
confirmed  that  20  of  these  deaths  are  Indeed 
unexplalnable.  (The  other  15  were  insuf- 
ficiently documented.)  Studies  made  In  Port- 
land, Ore.,  a  large  H'mong  resettlement  area, 
show  the  H'mong  death  rate  to  be  five  times 
that  of  the  non-Lao  population. 

Some  of  the  heartbreaking  cases  I  have 
witnessed : 

A  woman  on  the  West  Coast,  age  49,  suf- 
fers from  constant,  terrible  headaches.  Her 
husband  has  pain  in  all  his  muscles.  They 
have  three  children.  The  other  eight  were 
killed  in  gas  attacks  or  In  fighting. 

A  33-year-old  man  lives  In  a  rundown 
apirtmen";  in  a  Midwest  city.  He  moves 
s'owly  and  has  obvious  difficulty  breathing. 
"If  I  stand  up  or  sit  down  fast,  I  faint."  be 
siys. 

In  a  housing  project,  also  In  the  Midwest, 
a  21-year-old  man  suffers  from  heavy  cough- 
ing and  shortness  of  breath,  and  complains, 
"After  the  gassing,   my  mind  Is  slower." 

These  are  the  survivors,  the  lucky  ones, 
but  also  the  pathetic,  lonely  victims  of 
chemical  warfare.  "Few  Americans  know 
who  we  are.  what  we  did  *or  the  United 
States  during  the  Vietnam  war,"  says  one 
young  H'mcng  man.  "Many  think  we  are 
Vietnamese  or  'boat  people.'  Many  of  ui 
still  suffer  from  being  gassed,  but  American 
doctors  either  don't  believe  us  when  we  try 
to  tell  them  or  never  ask  us  about  our  life 
in  Laos." 

"Why  aren't  Americans  concerned  about 
the  gassing?"  the  H'mong  ask.  The  answer, 
In  large  part,  lies  with  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment's position  that  no  "conclusive  evi- 
dence" exists  that  gassing  Is  occurring  In 
Laos. 

Consider  the  State  Department's  response 
under  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  admin- 
istrations to  thoss  who  have  asked  about  the 
gassing  of  the  H'mong.  The  letter,  still  being 
mailed  out  as  this  article  went  to  press,  falls 
to  acknowledge  the  H'mong  as  U.S.  allies.  It 
presents  instead  the  Pathet  Lao    (commu- 


•All  population  figures  are  approximate,  as 
precise  information  Is  unavailable. 


nlst)     government's     propaganda,    without 
comment  or  explanation : 

"The  Lao  government  has  used  a  combina- 
tion of  persuasion  and  force  to  bring  the 
H'mong  out  of  their  highland  homes  to 
new  settlements  In  the  lowlands.  The  Lao 
government  argues  that  the  H'mong  method 
of  agriculture  destroys  valuable  hardwood 
forests,  Laos'  principal  natural  resource. 
The  Lao  also  argue  that,  by  bringing  the 
H'mong  population  to  the  lowlands,  the 
government  can  better  limit  the  production 
of  opium,  a  principal  H'mong  crop,  which 
supplies  the  heroin  markets  of  the  world 
through  illicit  channels." 

Those  unfamiliar  with  Laos  could  Infer 
from  this  official  letter  that  the  H'mong  were 
wretched  traffickers  of  heroin  and  conclude 
that  gassing  might  be  their  Just  deserts.  To 
be  sure,  the  H'mong  did  grow  opium  pop- 
ples— opltmi  has  long  been  used  medicinally 
by  many  tribal  groups  In  Southeast  Asia. 
But  H'mong  trlbespeople  do  not  convert 
poppy  sap  Into  heroin  or  traffic  It  through 
the  Illicit  drug  channels  of  the  world. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  H'mong,  from 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  Investigators 
to  on-the-scene  diplomats,  knows  that  these 
people  are  not  Involved  In  the  heroin  busi- 
ness. "Associating  the  H'mong  with  heroin  Is 
a  part  of  the  Big  Lie,"  says  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Laos  O.  McMurtle  Oodley. 

The  State  Department  letter  continues: 

...  By  1978,  the  United  States  had  enough 
Information  to  bring  the  matter  (of  chem- 
ical warfare]  to  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Laos,  which  denied  the  validity  of 
the  reports.  We  received  the  same  re^onse 
when  we  asked  the  Soviet  and  Vietnamese 
governments  to  look  Into  the  reports  and 
end  the  practice  If  true. 

Did  our  government  really  expect  the  Lao. 
Vietnamese  or  Soviet  governments  to  ac- 
knowledge the  use  of  chemical  warfare — a 
practice  banned  by  international  treaty  and 
abhorred  by  most  of  the  world? 

Eyewitness  Testimony.  A  1980  State  De- 
partment publication,  "Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices,"  says  of  Laos:  "Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  there  has  been 
limited  Improvement  in  some  aspects  of 
human  rights.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  government  Is  seeking  to  destroy  any 
particular  ethnic  group,  per  se,  such  as  the 
H'mong.  There  have  been  numerous  refugee 
accounts  of  attacks  using  lethal  chemical 
agents  against  the  H'mong.  .  .  .  This  charge 
has  been  denied  by  the  Lao  government." 
That  Is  the  only  reference  to  the  use  of 
chemical  agents  In  the  entire  section  on 
Laos. 

Not  surprisingly,  Oen.  Vang  Pao  and  other 
leaders  of  the  H'mong  community  In  this 
country  are  t^palled  by  the  report.  "There 
has  been  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
gassing  of  men,  women  and  children  in  Laos 
for  years, "  says  the  general.  "Yet  the  State 
Department  not  only  avoids  the  subject  but 
doesn't  recognize  the  fact  that  my  people 
are  being  eliminated  because  we  were  the 
U.S.  allies  In  Laos." 

While  the  State  Department  keeps  telling 
the  inquiring  public.  Including  members  of 
Congress,  that  there  Is  no  "conclusive  evi- 
dence," It  falls  to  mention  Its  own  recently 
prepared  report,  which  records  the  testimony 
of  scores  of  eyewitnesses  to  chemical  attacks 
In  Laos,  documenting  over  13,000  dead  from 
gassing. 

And  If  that  were  not  enough,  evidence  Is 
now  available  from  the  communist  bide 
Itself.  For  example,  last  November,  a  Pathet 
Lao  pilot  who  defected  to  Thailand  admitted 
flying  numerous  gas  missions  between  1976 
and  1978  to  "cause  the  H'mong  people  to  die 
out  completely.  He  adds  that  pUots  flying 
these  missions  were  granted  special  privileges 
and  were  closely  monitored  by  doctors  and 
nurses  after  each  mission. 

Will  the  Reagan  Administration  continue 
to     honor     the     avold-the-H'mong     policy 
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generated  during  the  Carter  years?  In  a 
meeting  with  several  members  of  the  for- 
eign diplomatic  corps.  John  Holdrldge,  newly 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  lor 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  said  that  the 
United  States  has  no  evidence  to  bring  to 
"court"  on  the  reported  gassing  In  Laos. 

Yet.  human  and  moral  considerations 
aside,  ths  chemlial  agents  used  against  the 
defjnseless  H'mong  should  be  of  consider- 
able natlonil-securlty  concern  to  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is  we  don't  know  what  these 
Agents  are.  Even  Defense  Department  ex- 
perts are  ba~ed.  Victims  su.Ter  from  profuse 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  throat,  eyes,  stomach 
and  Intestines — resulting  in  death  by 
hemorrhaging. 

Recently,  I  spoke  with  Col.  Charles  W. 
Lewis.  M.D.,  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Army  Surgeon  General's  team  sent  to 
Thailand  In  1979  to  Interview  survivors  of 
chemical  attacks  In  Laos.  I  asked  what 
chemicals  he  thought  could  be  causing  such 
pro.'use  bleeding.  "That's  what  I  want  to 
know."  he  said.  "I  hope  someone  Is  working 
on  finding  out.  Nerve  agents  don't  cause 
hemorrhaging.  These  are  all  new  symptoms. 
When  I  returned  from  this  Investigation.  I 
talked  to  people  !n  the  chemical-warfare 
business  and  no  one  knew.  Everyone  was 
surprised.  We  had  better  find  out  In  order  to 
be  able  to  defend  against  them." 

In  early  December  1980,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  78-17  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  U.N.  Investigation  Into 
the  use  of  chemical  warfare  In  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  those  voting  against 
the  resolution  were  Laos,  Vietnam.  Afghani- 
stan, the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  However, 
the  project  appears  to  be  on  the  back  burner, 
and  in  any  case.  Laos  can  reject  U.N.  re- 
quests for  on-site  Investigations. 

"Sudden  Death."  Meanwhile,  the  gassing 
attacks  against  the  Hmong  continue. 
H'mong  who  crossed  Into  Thailand  In  Feb- 
ruary 1981  reported  that  between  January 
6  and  20,  1981,  Soviet-made  helicopters  Sew 
20  chemical  missions,  killing  1.260  H'mong 
friendly  to  the  Pathet  Lao.  On  April  2,  1981, 
a  Soviet  M-17  dropped  yellow  chemicals  on 
Ban  Thong  Hak,  killing  24  H'mong  outright, 
Including  11  children.  Two  weeks  later,  a 
H'mong  party  reached  Thailand  with  sam- 
ples of  the  chemical  residue  gathered  from 
stones,  ground  and  leaves.  The  samples  were 
given  to  U.S.  authorities  on  April  23  but 
didn't  arrive  In  the  United  States  until  the 
second  week  of  May. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  a  chem- 
ical analysis  Is  difficult.  Experts  say  that, 
since  gas  disappears  Into  the  atmosphere, 
samples  gathered  from  an  exposed  area  may 
not  contain  any  Identifiable  lethal  proper- 
ties. Incredibly,  there  Is  no  U.S.  team  of 
chemical-warfare  experts  In  Thailand  to 
conduct  on-the-spot  analysis. 

The  H'mong  in  this  country  continue  to 
suffer  as  well.  In  early  1981.  the  U.S.  press 
picked  up  on  the  mysterious  "sudden  death" 
syndrome,  and  some  public-health  personnel 
became  Interested.  But  the  Interest  Is  lim- 
ited only  to  the  sudden  deaths.  According  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  there  Is  no 
nationally  coordinated  plan  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  chronically  ill  H'mong  who 
believe  they  are  sick  because  of  the  gassings. 
On  the  other  hand.  Richard  Harruff.  a  doc- 
tor with  special  training  in  pathology  who 
spent  six  months  last  year  in  a  H'mong  refu- 
ge© camp  In  Thailand.  Is  concerned  about  the 
long-range  effects  of  the  lethal  agents  used 
on  the  H'mong.  According  to  Dr.  Hirruff's  re- 
search on  survivors  who  were  exposed.  "Males 
complain  of  impotence,  and  females  report 
a  high  rate  of  s-ontaneous  abortions.  Infants 
born  to  ex-osed  mothers  are  often  very  weak 
and  lethargic,  and  die  within  a  few  days  to 
months  of  apparent  respiratory  failure.  These 
victims  of  unknown  poisons  need  special 
care."  Harruff  Is  outraged  that  no  one  In  the 


U.S.  health  community  has  systematically  In- 
vestigated the  medical  condition  of  those 
H'mong  exposed  to  chemical  agents. 

What  is  the  answer?  What  can— what 
must — be  done? 

First,  public  hearings  should  be  held  before 
all  relevant  committees  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  presenting  t^'>  situation  In  its 
totality. 

Se:;ond,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Richard  Schwelker  should  designate 
an  agency  to  alert  all  doctors  to  the  potential 
H'mong  health  problems,  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  conducting  appropriate  biopsies 
and  treatments,  and  to  establish  a  way  for 
the  H'mong  exposed  to  the  chemicals  to  re- 
port their  problems. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  should  be  used 
as  a  forum  to  keep  the  Issue  of  poison  gas 
before  the  international  community  until  It 
Is  resolved. 

Fourth,  our^  government  should  tie  any 
trms-control  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
to  their  curtailment  of  chemical  warfare  by 
client  regimes. 

Fifth,  the  Administration  should  assign 
the  highest  priority  to  the  identification  of 
these  lethal  agents.  This  is  crucial  In  devel- 
opln3  strategic  defenses  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  those  exposed. 

For  too  miny  years,  the  United  States  has 
swept  the  gassing  In  Laos  under  a  cover  of 
words.  Now,  the  problem  Is  our  responsibility 
and  we  must  deal  with  it.  "There  is  no  place 
to  hide  from  the  poisonous  rains."  This 
H'mong  saying  has  become  our  harsh  reality. 

Gas  Waktake  in  Laos:   Comm'::nism's  Drive 

to  annihilate  a  people 

(By  Jane  Hamilton -Merrltt) 

The  place  is  not  a  pretty  sight.  I.V.'s  drip 
Suld  Into  stinny  arms.  Doctors  and  nurses 
scurry  from  one  wooden-slab  'oed  to  another, 
responding  to  pleas  for  help.  I  am  at  Ban 
Vlnai,  a  refugee  camp  along  the  Mekong 
River  Just  Inside  northern  Thailand.  It  Is 
populated  by  some  35,000  H'monR  (pro- 
nounced Mong)  tribal  refugees  from  the 
mountains  of  Laos.  They  suffer  from  severe 
malnutrition,  malaria,  amoebic  dysentry, 
tuberculosis,  pnevmonia  and  a  host  of  para- 
sites. For  many  there  Is  a  tragic  complica- 
tion: they  have  been  gassed. 

One  of  them  is  a  friend  of  mine:  yet  I 
don't  recognize  him.  although  I  have  passed 
his  pallet  at  least  20  times.  Finally,  through 
his  pain,  he  recognizes  me  and  sends  a  rela- 
tive to  bring  me  to  him. 

Nhla  Yang  Vang,  about  40.  had  once  been 
vigorous,  energetic.  Now  he  Is  a  skeleton 
with  sunken,  haunted  eyes.  In  a  weak  voice 
he  tells  me  he  had  returned  to  Laos  after  I 
saw  him  in  January.  Concerned  about  rela- 
tives, he  had  ^one  back  there  with  a  party 
of  19  men  for  rhree  months.  During  that 
time,  he  says,  his  team  had  been  in  areas 
sprayed  by  poisonous  chemicals  nine  times. 

Every  few  minutes  his  talk  is  broken  by  a 
racking  cough  that  nearly  strangles  him.  He 
spits  bloody  sputum  into  a  tin  cup.  A  H'mong 
nurss  tells  me  that  he  has  chest  pains,  finds 
breathing  difficult,  cannot  eat. 

Nhla  continues:  "They  hit  us  at  the  end 
of  May  at  Nam  Khlng  with  the  yellow  chem- 
icals. It  was  a  white  plane  like  a  Soviet  hell- 
copter — low  enough  so  that  I  could  see  the 
figures  of  two  pilots.  Immediately  when  they 
dropped  the  gas  I  fell  to  the  ground  vomit- 
ing blood.  My  eyes  burned;  I  could  not  see. 
I  have  the  'red'  diarrhea. 

"It  was  a  powder.  When  it  touched  my 
skin  It  became  sticky,  like  an  ointment,  and 
when  water  Is  put  on  It,  it  becomes  liquid." 
He  stops  for  another  bout  of  coughing. 
"You  know,  after  a  rain  the  chemicals  will 
get  into  the  water  and  poison  It.  Now  that 
It  Is  the  rainy  season.  It  will  be  so  easy  to 
poison  us  all." 

"Just  Like  the  Jews."  In  1960.  there  were 
at  least  500.000  H'mong  in  Laos.  Today,  per- 
haps 70,000  are  still  alive  there,  many  of  them 


sick  or  dying  of  malnutrition.  Another  60,000 
are  in  Thai  refugee  camps,  and  some  35,000 
have  been  resettled  in  Western  countries. 
The  H'mong  survivors  in  Laos  now  face  a 
terrible  future,  for  they  are  the  targets  of  a 
deliberate,  calculated  policy  of  extermina- 
tion. 

This  policy  Is  the  tragic  heritage  of  the 
H'mong  commitment  to  America's  effort  to 
prevent  a  communist  takeover  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  The  United  States,  unwilling  to 
send  its  own  troops  into  Laos,  opted  for 
another  kind  of  army — a  guerrilla  army  re- 
cruited mostly  from  the  H'mong,  but  also 
from  other  Laotian  tribes,  such  as  the  Yao, 
Lahu,  Lao  Teung.  Trained  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  the  CIA,  the  H'mong  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  resistance  against  the  com- 
munist forces  in  Laos  that  were  supported 
by  North  Vietnam.  China  and  the  U.S.S.P.. 
They  sabotaged  war  supplies  moving  south 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and  rescued 
Ajnerlcan  pilots  shot  down  In  Laos.  They 
proved  adept  at  Intelligence  work,  gathering 
vit::l  information  on  troop,  tank  and  supply 
movements. 

Gen.  Vang  Pao,  who  commanded  the 
H'mong  forces  and  now  lives  In  the  United 
States,  told  me  recently  that  his  forces  de- 
stroyed millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  medical  and  food  supplies 
moving  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  into 
South  Vietnam  between  1962  and  1975.  "To 
do  that,"  he  said,  "my  people  gave  12,000 
lives.  All  of  that  was  secret,  but  now  I  want 
the  American  people  to  know." 

When  the  Americans  pulled  out  of  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  the  H'mong — and  the  sacrifices 
they  had  made — remained  largely  unknown. 
But  the  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  did  not 
forget.  LI  Chai.  who  now  lives  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Is  a  leader  of  the  H'mong  refugee 
group  there,  tells  why:  "The  communists 
know  that  we  were  the  Americans'  hands, 
arms,  feet  and  mouths.  That's  why  they  be- 
lieve they  must  kill  all  H'mong— soldiers, 
farmers,  children.  We  suffer  and  die  Just  like 
the  Jews  in  World  War  II,  but  the  world 
Ignores  us." 

RIDE    IN    CAVES 

Gen.  Vang  Pao  says.  "Communist  gassing 
of  the  H'mong  people  began  in  August  1975, 
at  Mung  Om  and  Nam  Fen,  south  of  Phu  Bal, 
where  17,000  men,  women  and  children  were 
killed.  I  learned  from  a  Pathet  Lao  defector 
that  from  1976  to  1978  the  gassing  had  killed 
59.0C0  H'mong  in  the  Phu  Bal  area  alone. 
During  that  time  some  45,000  died  from  star- 
vation and  disease,  or  were  shot  trying  to 
escape  to  Thailand." 

Today,  In  tribal  refugee  camps  In  northern 
Thailand,  H'mong  refugees  tell  of  starvation, 
rape,  the  crippling  of  children  whose  fathers 
worked  for  the  United  States,  of  massacres. 
But  what  frightens  them  most  are  the  poi- 
sons, which  they  call  "rain."  "gas,"  or 
"smoke."  for  they  cannot  hide  from  the 
chemicals  that  poison  them,  their  water, 
animals,  plants  and  fields. 

Survivors  speak  of  several  kinds  of  "rain." 
Yellow  and  red  are  very  serious,  and  a  direct 
hit  means  sure  death.  Green  and  blue-green 
rains  are  not  as  Immediately  lethal.  A  small 
bit  of  opium  often  enables  victims  to  survive, 
but  they  suffer  vomiting,  bloody  diarrhea, 
fever,  bleeding  through  the  nose,  and 
dizziness.* 

Recently,  still  another  chcmlcai,  a  Ilght- 
yellow  powder,  'has  been  dropped  by  four- 
engine  planes  or  by  helicopters.  The  latter. 
a  U.S.  military  spokesman  tells  me,  resemble 
Soviet  MI-4S  or  MI-8s. 

A  H'mong  farmer,  looking  much  older  than 
his  40  years,  says:  "For  two  years  they  attack 
iny  area  in  Laos.  The  planes  cover  us  with 
red  smoke,  and  the  people  and  animals  die. 
We  cannot  grow  rice  or  farm.  We  must  hide 
1.1  caves 
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'Opium  has  for  centuries  been  used  medic- 
inally for  severe  gastro-lntestlnal  disturb- 
ances. 


"They  drop  poison  on  us  200  times  In  1978 
and  1979.  The  first  time  five  people  die  Im- 
mediately. Red  smoke  rolls  over  the  area  and 
everyone  Is  sick.  It  smells  like  burning  rub- 
ber. I  swallow  a  bit  of  opium,  but  slide  to 
the  ground  unable  to  move.  In  about  an  hour 
I  can  get  up,  but  I  cannot  eat  or  drink.  I 
become  very  skinny.  Twelve  more  people  In 
my  village  die  of  being  skinny" 

Chronicle  of  Horror.  The  stories  are  count- 
less. One  man  sits  before  me  In  Ban  Vlnal 
refuge  camp  In  Thailand  carrying  "evidence" 
Oi"  the  continued  gassing  lii  Laos.  Trained  by 
the  Americans  in  intelligence  in  the  1970s, 
this  former  H'mong  lieutenant  had  crossed 
the  Mekong  River  to  Thailand  on  June  6. 
Prom  a  miniature  diary  that  he  miraculotisly 
managed  to  bring,  he  quietly  reads: 

"On  15  May  1980,  two  Soviet  helicopters 
dropped  yellow  powder  on  a  H'mong  village 
or  200  at  coordinate  TP  9376.  Thirty-five  died 
within  seven  days;  the  remaining  are  very 
sick." 

He  recites  another  attack.  Then,  carefully 
turning  the  tattered  pages  of  his  diary  to 
check  dates,  f.gures  and  locations,  <he  chroni- 
cles what  happened  to  him  after  the  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Laos  In  April  1975: 

"The  first  gas  attack  was  in  October  1975. 
The  communists  couldn't  take  our  village  by 
fighting,  but  they  came  back  with  airplanes. 
One  carried  red  gas.  another  yellow.  Those 
near  where  the  chemical  rockets  exploded 
fell  unconscious,  with  bleeding  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.  Many  died.  Soon  afterward 
a  yellow  water  flowed  from  their  bodies. 

"They  hit  us  with  gas  for  three  days. 
Seventy-five  people  died  immediately.  Five 
hundred  more  died  within  a  short  time.  I 
was  lucky,  for  I  was  not  in  the  village  at 
the  time. 

"For  three  years  we  were  constantly  at- 
tacked like  this.  We  must  live  in  the  Jungle 
like  animals.  Since  early  1980,  people  are  so 
hungry  that  they  eat  leaves  exposed  to  Che 
chemicals,  and  715  people  have  died  in  my 
area.  I  dig  In  the  ground  for  roots  and  water, 
but  many  are  too  weak  to  do  this.  We  have 
no  cloth  to  cover  our  bodle.«  from  mosquitoes, 
so  we  all  have  malaria.  We  have  no  medicine, 
so  we  are  all  sick." 

Shot  in  the  Arm.  On  a  visit  to  Thailand 
in  January,  my  friend  Nhla  Vang,  who  had 
lust  escaped  from  a  Vietnamese  prison  camp 
In  Laos,  told  me  a  story  not  only  of  genocide, 
but  of  an  added  horror:  medically  supervised 
experimentation  that  uses  chemical  agents 
on  Imprisoned  H'mong  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren: 

"In  November  1978.  a  Vietnamese  force  of 
3500  captured  about  1200  H'mong  men. 
women,  and  children — Including  mine — in 
the  Jungle  where  the  red  and  yellow  smoke 
had  forced  us  to  live.  We  were  taken  to  a 
camp  called  Tong  Mien,  which  held  2000 
H'mong  prisoners.  We  were  given  only  a 
small  portion  of  rice  every  15  days,  and  many 
of  my  people  were  shot  trying  to  get  to  the 
forest  for  food. 

"Then,  on  March  25,  two  MIG  Jets  fiew 
low  over  our  prison  camp  and  sprayed  us 
with  white  rain.  One  hundred  people  died 
Immediately.  The  rest  of  us  had  diarrhea  for 
20  diiys,  then  fever:  we  cannot  walk  or  raise 
our  arms.  Many  more  people  die. 

"In  May,  four  Pathet  Lao  medics  gave 
injections  In  the  arm  to  30  H'mong.  Includ- 
ing me.  It  vras  the  color  of  water.  I  Immedi- 
ately became  dizzy  and  could  not  breathe. 
Blood  spurted  from  my  nose  and  I  fell  to 
the  ground  unconscious.  A  relative  blew 
opium  smoke  over  me  for  several  hours  and 
finally  the  bleeding  stopped.  In  12  hours  I 
could  see  again  and  by  the  next  day  I  could 
walk. 

"The  next  day  four  new  medics  came.  This 
time  they  had  Injections  and  pills  for  40 
gassing  victims.  Some  medics  gave  my  peo- 
ple Injections  and  green  pills,  others  Injec- 
tions and  white  pills.  Nothing  happened  for 


12  hours:  then  they  have  trouble  seeing,  can't 
speak  and  black  out.  Fifteen  died:  the  rest 
are  very  sick  for  a  long  time.  The  medics 
wrote  reports  on  the  people  given  medicine." 

What  hai  been  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  these  atrocities?  In  my  view,  it  has 
been  appallingly  weak  and  ineffectual. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  has  taken  testimony  on  the 
gassings.  And  the  State  Department  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  made  their  own 
investigations.  But  they  and  other  U.S.  offi- 
cials, including  those  in  the  White  House, 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  evidence  is 
conclusive. 

After  listening  to  testimony  at  the  sub- 
committee hearings  In  April,  Congresman 
Jim  Leach  (R.,  Iowa)  stated:  "I  personally 
interviewed  these  refugees.  I  read  State  De- 
partment and  Defense  Department  reports 
which  are  so  numerous  and  so  persuasive 
that  they  cannot  be  denied.  No  one  in  the 
White  House  ever  saw  a  person  being  gassed 
in  Auschwitz,  but  we  know  it  occurred.  I 
think  this  Administration  has  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  tell  the  people  of  the  world 
what  Is  happening." 

Urgent  Mission.  What  government  agen- 
cies want  for  "conclusive  evidence"  is  a  body 
for  autopsy.  But  there  are  serious  logistical 
difficulties  In  obtaining  recently  gassed  vic- 
tims and  fresh  chemicals  because  the  gas- 
sing occurs  in  the  remote  mountains  of 
Laos,  many  days'  walk  through  enemy  ter- 
ritory to  the  Tlial  border.  One  H'mong  fotind 
a  dispensed  gas  canister,  wrapped  it  heavily 
in  old  clothes,  and  started  to  walk  it  out 
of  Laos  to  Thailand.  The  chemical  residue 
In  the  canister  killed  him  before  he  reached 
the  Mekong. 

I  asked  Vang  Neng,  H'mong  chief  at  Ban 
Vlnal,  about  the  U.S.  insistence  on  having 
a  body  for  autopsy.  In  a  voice  of  frustration 
and  anger,  he  said,  "Yes,  I  have  bodies  for 
autopsy.  I  learned  yesterday  that  the  com- 
munists gassed  a  village  on  May  14.  killing 
ten  immediately.  This  Is  many  days'  walk 
from  the  Mekong.  By  the  time  we  carry  one 
body  out.  It  will  be  spoiled." 

Last  fall,  a  step  In  the  right  direction 
was  made  when  a  team  from  the  office  of  the 
Army  Surgeon  General  was  sent  to  Thailand 
to  investigate  the  gassing  allegations.  They 
interviewed  40  men.  two  women  and  a  12- 
year-old  girl,  all  of  whom  were  witneses  to, 
and  survivors  of,  gassing  attacks  in  Laos, 
and  concluded  In  a  report  withheld  from 
the  public  that  chemical  agents  had  been 
used  against  the  H'mong.  Two  recommenda- 
tions were:  to  "develop  a  plan  whereby  blood, 
tissue  or  other  specimens  may  be  rapidly 
transported  from  the  suspect  area  to  the 
Biomedical  Laboratory  for  analysis,  and  to 
establish  a  medical  team,  on  a  standby  basis, 
prepared  to  travel  to  the  site  of  future  al- 
legations to  conduct  Interviews/examina- 
tions." The  final  recommendation  read: 
"Prom  a  military  defense  position,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  extremely  urgent  mission  to 
Initiate  every  effort  possible  to  Identify  the 
chemical  agents  that  have  been  used  and  to 
d^elop  appropriate  countermeasures,  anti- 
dotes, etc." 

Unf  ortimately — Indeed ,  unbelievably — 
those  recommendations  have  been  Ignored. 
On  June  30,  1980,  I  reported  to  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy In  Bangkok  that  I  had  located  two 
men  In  a  refugee  camp  hospital  who  reported 
being  gassed  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
timing  for  testing  was  within  the  six-week 
limit  recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
After  14  days  of  evasive  and  false  Informa- 
tion by  the  embassy  and  other  U.S.  officials 
in  Thailand,  I  returned  to  the  camp  myself 
to  speak  directly  to  the  two  men  recently 
gassed  and  to  the  camp  medical  personnel. 

Only  then  did  I  learn  that  medical  experts 
familiar  with  gassing  had  not  conducted  the 
Investigations.  We  had  sent  a  Thai  nurse 
and  an  American  public-health  worker,  who 


admitted  he  was  a  "novice"  with  regard  to 
chemical  warfare  and.  In  his  own  words,  had 
"very  little"  Instruction  even  in  how  to  col- 
lect samples.  When  I  left  Bangkok  on  July 
18,  the  specimens  were  still  there. 

"Will  You  Help?"  While  the  West  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
agents  by  the  Soviet-backed  regimes  of 
Hanoi  and  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  Vietnamese 
government  applauds  Its  army's  chemical- 
warfare  branch  by  awarding  it  a  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  medal.  According  to  Hanoi  radio  moni- 
tored In  Thailand  In  April  1980,  Gen.  Le 
Trong  Tan  told  the  unit:  "Chemical  weap- 
ons contributed  to  winning  the  great  victory 
in  the  great  anti-US.  salvation  resistance 
struggle"  and  In  "tasks  In  the  new  situa- 
tion." The  "new  situation"  undoubtedly 
refers  to  Laos,  Cambodia — and  possibly  to 
Afghanistan. 

The  State  Department  calls  evidence  stig- 
gesting  a  Soviet  role  "circumstantial,"  but 
It  la  more  than  that.  Independent  Intelli- 
gence sources  have  confirmed  the  presence 
of  Soviet  Gen.  V.  K.  Plkolov's  chemical-war- 
fare forces  In  Laos — and  subsequently  in 
Kabul,  Afghanistan.  In  addition,  Soviet 
chemical-warfare  experts  are  said  to  have 
visited  several  cities  and  areas  In  Laos  to 
Inspect  "chemical  explosives" — artillery 
shells,  bombs,  rockets.  In  sum.  It  Is  hard 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets 
are  involved,  certainly  In  the  production  and 
distribution  of  chemical  agents,  and  prob- 
ably in  on-site  surveillance  and  medical 
experimentation . 

Meanwhile,  the  H'mong  continue  to  die. 
A  H'mong  leader  who  is  responsible  for  al- 
most 30,0(X)  civilians  In  Laos  recently  crossed 
into  Thailand.  His  words  haunt  me:  "I  have 
come  to  see  if  anyone  has  food,  clothing  or 
medicine  to  protect  us  from  the  gassing. 
Someone  must  help,  soon,  or  we  will  all  die. 
We  are  friends  of  the  Americans.  We  fought 
for  freedom.  Will  you  help?" 
Win  we?  How? 

First,  a  fully  publicized  Congressional 
hearing — both  Senate  and  House — Into  the 
gassing  of  the  H'mong  should  be  held.  This 
would  inform  the  U.S.  people  and  attract 
world-press  coverage  of  the  atrocity.  And  the 
U.S.  government  should  make  communist  gas 
warfare  a  major  Issue  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  every  international  forum. 

Second,  direct  pressure  should  be  applied 
on  Hanoi  by  Free  World  Industrial  nations  on 
whom  Hanoi  greatly  relies  for  the  technology 
and  financial  aid  to  rebuild  Vietnam.  This 
must  be  done  at  the  highest  private  "hot- 
line" leader-to-leader  level.  Hanoi  should  be 
told  that  this  inhuman  policy  must  stop  or 
aid  will  be  halted. 

Finally,  since  Vietnam  Is  a  client  state  of 
the  Soviets  (apparently  the  source  of  the 
lethal  chemicals),  the  United  States  should 
Inform  the  Soviets  that  any  discussions  of 
other  Issues  will  be  put  off  until  we  are  satis- 
fied that  chemical  warfare  in  Laos  has  ceased. 
At  Ban  Vlnal  Camp.  Vang  Chue.  an  18- 
year-old  boy  who  has  been  gassed.  Is  carried 
into  the  hospital.  His  chest  heaves  with  er- 
ratic contractions  and  he  struggles  to 
breathe.  His  face  is  heavy  with  sweat  and  I 
see  a  tear  looming — the  first  H'mong-soldier 
tear  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  lean  down  to 
talk  with  him. 

"I'm  so  sorry  that  my  country  Is  dying," 
he  says  In  a  voice  of  pain.  "Please  do  some- 
thing." 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ROY  WILKINS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 9, 1981  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  began  with  the  observation  that: 
Today's  young  Americans  of  all  races  may 
read  with  a  certain  understandable  detach- 
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ment  about  life  In  this  country  50  years  ago, 
when  Roy  Wllklns  began  his  distinguished 
career  with  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

That  observation,  Mr.  President,  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  what  the  life  and 
work  of  Roy  Wilklns  has  meant  to  this 
Nation. 

Roy  Wilklns  was  a  modest  man — one 
who  did  not  seek  personal  fame  and  rec- 
ognition. But  I  believe  that  when  future 
historians  examine  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  they  will  point  to  Roy  Wilkins  as  one 
of  this  Nation's  great  men. 

Roy  Wilkins  knew  the  value  of  per- 
sistence, of  organization  and  of  attention 
to  detail. 

He  understood  the  need  to  build  from 
fundamentals,  whether  in  strengthening 
the  NAACP  or  in  helping  to  set  the 
agenda  of  the  civil  rights  movement  eis  a 
whole. 

Roy  Wilkins  did  not  live  to  see  the 
achievement  of  all  of  the  objectives  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life. 

Black  Americans  today  can  no  longer 
be  denied  access  to  public  accommoda- 
tions. But  it  remains  true  that  the  12 
percent  of  American  citizens  who  are 
black  bear  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
poverty. 

Black  Americans  today  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  places  where  this  American 
birthright  had  long  been  denied  to  them. 
But  in  cities  all  over  this  country,  mil- 
lions of  young  black  men  and  women  are 
without  jobs,  without  prospects  and  with- 
out hope  for  the  future. 

Much  remains  to  be  done. 

But  great  things  have  also  been  accom- 
plished over  the  past  several  decades. 
And  for  that.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
owes  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Roy  Wilklns  and  to  his  colleagues  in  one 
of  history's  greatest  nonviolent  move- 
ments for  social  change. 

Roy  Wilkins  would  have  been  the  first 
to  say  that  the  cause  of  civil  and  human 
rights  does  not  depend  on  any  one  indi- 
vidual. But  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  very  spe- 
cial human  being  and  his  death  is  a  pro- 
found loss  to  the  Nation,  to  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  to  all  of  us  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  him.  to 
work  with  him  and  to  benefit  from  his 
wise  and  gentle  counsel. 

I^.  President,  the  Metzenbaum  family 
joins  me  in  offering  our  profound  con- 
dolences on  this  sad  occasion  to  Mrs. 
Amlnda  Wilklns  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Wilkins  family.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  great  crusader,  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  entire  life  fighting  to 
make  life  better  for  his  fellow  Americans. 
We  have  lost  a  man  who  spent  his  life 
working  to  improve  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  status  of  his  fellow  blacks. 

This  man  is  Roy  Wilkins.  Roy  Wilkins 
died  yesterday  at  New  York  University 
Medical  Center  at  the  age  of  80. 

All  Americans  should  be  thankful  for 
the  work  performed  by  Roy  Wilklns. 
Through  the  NAACP,  he  worked  to  end 
discrimination,  end  racism,  end  the 
hatred  that  permeated  American  society. 


Roy  Wilklns  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Traveling  the  country  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP.  Roy  Wilkins  built 
that  organization  into  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  respected  voices  in  America 
today.  In  1931.  the  NAACP's  membership 
was  25.000.  In  1977,  when  Wilklns  re- 
tired as  the  organization's  executive  di- 
rector, the  membership  topped  400.000. 

Roy  Wilklns  understood  the  Impor- 
tance of  black  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  His  crusade  to  win  the  right 
of  blacks  to  participate  in  that  process 
and  his  further  efforts  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation have  only  served  to  strengthen 
our  representative  democracy. 

Understanding  the  fact  that  long  term 
equality  for  blacks  could  best  be  achieved 
by  working  within  the  political  system, 
Roy  Wilklns  could  often  be  seen  walking 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  fighting  for  an 
America  where  blacks  and  whites  could 
work  together  to  create  a  better  Nation. 

A  gentle,  dedicated,  and  compassionate 
man.  he  has  been  honored  time  and  time 
again  at  universities  throughout  the 
land.  I  think  President  Reagan  summed 
it  up  when  he  said : 

Roy  wilklns  worked  for  equality,  spoke  for 
freedom,  and  niarched  for  justice. 

The  headline  in  today's  New  York 
Times  reads.  "Roy  Wilklns :  K  CodI,  Solid, 
and  Respected  Leader."  This  Is  what  he 
was. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader.  We 
can  be  thankful  that  his  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  will  have  a  per- 
manent imprint  on  our  society. 

Roy  Wilkins  has  been  described  by  his 
colleagues  as  the  quiet  one  in  the  back 
who  got  things  done. 

We  will  miss  him.» 


SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  citizens 
interested  in  the  growth  and  vitality  of 
small  business  should  be  delighted  to 
know  that  Milton  Stewart,  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  firsit  Chief 
Coimsel  for  Advocacy,  is  continuing  his 
work  for  the  entrepreneurial  sector  as  the 
editor  of  Inc.  magazine.  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Inc.  are  a  good  niatch;  each  is  an  artic- 
ulate and  powerful  voice  for  small  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Stewart  contends,  and  I  be- 
lieve rightfully  so,  that  the  revitallza- 
tion  of  our  Nation's  economy  depends  on 
the  new  jobs  and  iimovations  provided 
by  small  business. 

In  the  September  issue  of  Inc.,  Mr. 
Stewart  salutes  the  Senate's  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  S.  881,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  his  article, 
"Congress  Hears — and  Forwards — a 
Message."  It  includes  Inc.'s  first  entre- 
rreneurship  honor  roll,  a  listing  of  the 
81  cosponsors  of  the  legislation.  Since 
the  magazine  was  printed,  an  82d  Sena- 
tor. Ted  Stevens,  has  joined  us. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Inc.  Magazine,  September  1981] 
Milton  D.  Stewaet:  Tkk  Buck  Stops  Here 
congress   hears and  forwards a   message 

Eighty-one  United  States  Senators  have 
joined   to  sponsor    (not  Just   vote   for)    a 


"Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1981."  We  have  previously  reported  at  length 
on  the  urgency  of  swift  and  decisive  Federal 
action  on  this  matter.  Our  country  badly 
needs  the  forward  thrust  that  this  measure 
will  give  It.  Expert  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
(by  Dr.  Aaron  Oellman.  president  of  a  Har- 
brldge  House  subsidiary)  reports  data  show- 
ing that  small  firms  (under  500  employees) 
produce  2.4  times  as  many  Innovations  per 
employee  as  large  ones. 

In  the  face  of  this  and  much  other  similar 
evidence,  the  Federal  bureaucracy  continues 
to  spend  with  small  business  less  than  4 
cents  of  every  one  of  the  35  billion  research 
and  development  dollars  It  controls  every 
year.  In  the  words  of  one  respected  Federal 
research  manager,  this  Is  nothing  less  than 
"cheating  the  taxpayer." 

For  two  reasons,  then,  we  have  saluted  the 
wisdom  and  responsibility  of  the  81  Senate 
sponsors  of  S.  881  on  our  new  "Entrepreneur- 
ship  Honor  Roll."  First,  because  of  their 
specfilc  step  In  moving  together  to  meet  an 
Important  national  need.  And  second,  be- 
cause their  action  should  be  the  first  Install- 
ment of  an  ongoing  message  to  the  career 
Federal  bureaucracy:  Stop  feeding  the 
growth  of  government  and  government -sized 
business  at  the  expense  of  entrepreneurial 
small  and  new  business. 

This  Is  a  clearly  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators— 41  Republicans  and  40  Democrats.  It 
runs  the  whole  political  gamut — ^regionally. 
Ideologically,  anyway  you  like.  This  Is  clearly 
a  message  from  the  whole  country  to  the 
executive  branch:  It  Is  time  for  a  change. 
We've  singled  out  for  special  mention  Sen- 
ator Warren  Rudman,  a  New  Hampshire  Re- 
publican who  Is  the  principal  sponsor  of  S. 
881.  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.) .  who  led  the  fight  for  the  program  In 
previous  Congresses. 

What  S.  881  does  Is  small  In  dollars, 
modest  In  scope,  but  large  In  significance.  It 
directs  each  Federal  agency  to  develop  a 
special  research  grant  program  for  Innova- 
tive small  high-technology  firms,  using  first 
a  tiny  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  Its  existing 
funds — no  added  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  That 
amount  Is  raised  to  1  percent.  (House  sup- 
porters are  talking  about  raising  It  to  2  per- 
cent.) These  funds  are  made  available  on  an 
open  competitive  basis  In  two  steps:  Initial 
grants  of  $30,000  for  feasibility  research  In 
federally  needed  areas  like  productivity. 
There  Is  then  a  second  round  of  financing  for 
some  of  the  winners  who  have  come  up  with 
the  most  promising  results. 

And  this  Is  vital  to  us:  Getting  private 
business  commitments  for  a  third  round  to 
finance  conunerclallzatlon  Is  one  of  the 
grounds  for  making  second  round  awards.  It 
has  worked  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion— far  more  follow-on  private  money  has 
turned  up  In  support  than  the  little  Federal 
seed-money  used.  This  Is.  thus,  a  program 
with  a  built-in,  leveraged  kicker  for  the  tax- 
payer. It  provides  an  Incentive  for  privately 
funded  market  place  applications  of  Federal 
research. 

In  our  view,  the  longest-running  Washing- 
ton scandal  Is  the  Impunity  with  which  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  has  been  allowed  to  take 
Into  camp  administration  after  administra- 
tion on  this  subject.  Courageous,  broad- 
gauge,  and  alert  civil  servanu  (and  there 
are  more  than  a  few)  are  again  disheartened 
by  the  dreary  replacing  of  the  old  downtown 
Washington  scenario:  "We  know  best  .ill  you 
newcomers.  Here's  a  rewrite  of  the  same 
memorandum  we  used  to  stop  small  business 
the  last  10  times  "  And  whether  the  admin- 
istration is  Republican  or  Democratic,  It  usu- 
ally works.  The  pitch  is  varied  slightly  to 
accommodate  the  political  lingo  of  the  party 
In  power,  but  the  permanent  bureaucratic 
doctrine  rolls  on  without  change. 

Four  arguments  against  S.  881,  for  exam- 
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pie.  are  made  In  a  variety  of  forms  by  agency 
witnesses  and  memo  writers.  It  allegedly 
permits  the  use  of  government  ino.iey  for 
nongovernmental  purposes.  That's  bunk,  bi'- 
cause  the  NSF  model  has  made  it  plain  Uiat 
every  Feleral  dollar  Is  used  for  a  federally 
selected  Federal  priority  purpose.  Commer- 
cial applications  In  the  last  phase  must  be 
financed  privately.  That's  Just  what  happens 
when,  for  example,  an  auto  company  learns 
how  to  do  something  making  government 
tanks  that  it  can  use  later  on  in  iriKklng 
cars. 

Then  It's  alleged  that  a  percentage  small 
business  set-aside — even  one  as  small  as  1 
percent — Is  an  unwarranted  "quota"  that 
keeps  the  pious  bureaucrat  from  choosing 
the  "best"  research  performer.  That's  also 
bunk,  because  what  the  S.  881  set-aside  re.-i<ly 
does  is  to  discipline  the  bureaucracy  which 
otherwise  shovels  all  Federal  R.  &  D.  funds 
into  Its  three  artificial  and  preferred  "de  facto 
quotas";  Ck>vemment  laboratories,  nonprofit 
academic  centers,  and  large  companies.  The 
competition  that  S.  881  sets  up  is  far  more 
vigorous  and  far  more  likely  to  produce  ou!,- 
standlng  performance  in  small-scale  applied 
research  than  all  those  "de  facto  quota"  ben- 
eficiaries rolled  together. 

Then  there's  the  argument  that  in  a  time 
of  budgetary  stringency,  even  a  1  or  2  per- 
cent small  business  set-aside  takes  dollars 
that  can't  be  spared  away  from  needy  and 
deserving  nonprofit  basic  science  research. 
That's  bunk,  kccause  the  present  level  of 
taxpayer-financed  basic  science  research 
cannot  be  supported  without  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  small-scale  applications  of  that  re- 
search. Otherwise  we  are  simply  doing  more 
of  what  has  gotten  us  into  the  soup  for  the 
past  decade:  Giving  our  competitors  around 
the  world  access  to  basic  research  which 
they  apply  while  we  fail  to  do  so. 

Finally,  and  the  biggest  laugh  of  all.  Is 
the  rouser  that  S.  831  is  "unnecessary"  be- 
cause each  agency  Itself  can  be  trusted  to  do 
the  best  job  possible  for  small  business  if  left 
to  Its  own  devices.  Exactly  two  Federal  agen- 
cies have  formal  and  competitive  programs 
of  the  kind  S.  881  would  mandate— the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and.  just  re- 
cently, the  Department  of  Defense.  Both 
have  had  to  endure  the  most  vicious  and 
ceaseless  Internal  opposition  from  the  stand- 
pat  brigade  of  the  willfully  blind. 

What  this  bill  does  for  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  what  the  country  wants  done 
across  the  board.  The  country  often  does  not 
know  how  to  say  it  affirmatively  and  clearly 
to  the  Government  so  it  shouts  it  negatively: 
"Stop  using  our  money  and  your  power  to 
shrink  the  small  business  sector" — compared 
to  growing  bigness  In  government  and  large 
business.  That's  the  message  of  S.  081  and 
it  must  be  repeated  in  many  areas:  Taxes, 
regulations,  capital,  credit.  Interest  rates, 
foreign  trade  procurement  generally.  We'll 
be  talking  about  those  In  the  months  ahead. 
For  now.  S.  881  represente  a  fine  begin- 
ning. For  those  of  you  who  are  action- 
oriented,  here  are  the  next  steps: 

1.  TTiree  hundred  House  sponsors  are 
needed  promptly  for  a  bill  to  parallel  S.  881 
A  bipartisan  group  is  forming  behind  Rep- 
resentatives Berkeley  Bedell  (Democrat  from 
Iowa).  Joe  McDade  (Republican  from  Penn- 
sylvania). Albert  Gore  (Democrat  from  Ten- 
nessee), and  Jerry  Lewis  (Republican  from 
California).  If  all  the  Congressmen  from  the 
States  represented  by  Senators  on  Entre- 
preneurship  Honor  Roll  No  1  loin  In.  that 
will  be  more  than  400.  We'll  be  glad  to  list 
them  in  ESitrepreneurshlp  Honor  Roll  No.  2. 

2.  The  bill  must  pass  both  Houses  swiftly 
with  large  enough  margins  to  make  the 
measure  a  sure  bet  for  presidential  approval. 

3.  The  President  must  sign  it  Into  law. 

4.  Congress  must  keep  a  vigorous  over- 
sight watch  on  the  bureaucratic  foxes  to 
protect  the  national  small  business  R.  &  D. 
hen  houses  until  that  great  new  brood  of 
Industrial  Innovations  is  hatched. 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP    HONOR    ROLL 

Just  as  we  honor  successful  entrepreneurs 
in  the  Inc.  100.  the  Inc.  second  100.  and 
soon  to  be  published  Inc.  private  100,  we 
recognize  the  contribution  of  those  outside 
business  who  improve  the  climate  for  entre- 
preneurship.  Here  are  the  41  Republican  and 
40  Democratic  Senators  who  are  sponsoring 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act 
of  1981   (S.  881)  : 

Abdnor,  James  (Republican  of  South 
Dakota), 

Andrews.  Mark  (Republican  of  North 
Dakota) . 

Baucus.  Max  (Democrat  of  Montana). 
Bentsen.  Uoyd  (Democrat  of  Texas). 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTINO 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  provocative  editorial  by  columnist  and 
author  Anthony  Harrigan.  Mr.  Harrigan 
is  president  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Coun- 
cil In  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Harrigan  "s  comments  remind  us 
that  federally-funded  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  are  Inescapably  controver- 
sial in  a  free  society  like  ours.  There  are 
those  who  maintain  that  public  broad- 
casting enriches  our  cultural  life  by  of- 
fering us  alternative  programing,  free 
from  commercial  constraints.  There  are 
also  those  who  hold  that  it  is  unfair  for 
all  taxpayers  to  subsidize  "elite"  pro- 
graming for  the  relatively  few  who  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Finally,  there  is  the 
question  of  political  bias,  which  Mr.  Har- 
rigan addresses  here.  1  ask  that  the  text 
of  his  editorial  be  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 


ord. 


All  Things  Considered 


(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
Driving  home  in  the  afternoons.  I  listen  to 
"All  Things  Considered."  the  news  and  fea- 
ture program  broadcast  by  National  Public 
Radio.  I'm  always  amazed  that  this  voice  of 
liberalism  receives  funding  from  the  taxpay- 
ers, especially  now  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  In  office. 

"All  Things  Considered"  is  well-done  from 
the  technical  standpoint.  I  pick  up  odd 
pieces  of  information,  like  a  report  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  sawmill  business  in  Oregon  and 
the  State  of  Washington.  The  producers  are 
clever  at  using  theme  music  and  employing 
the  sounds  associated  with  various  aspects  of 
American  life. 

But  its  principal  content  Is  politics  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  brand.  It 
is  partisanship  pure  and  simple.  If  a  con- 
servative viewpoint  is  aired  from  time  to 
time.  I  have  yet  to  hear  it. 

The  bulk  of  NPR  air  time  goes  to  commen- 
taries by  such  folk  as  the  national  editor  of 
the    Washington    Post    and    spokesman    for 
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Friends  of  the  Earth.  It  airs  statements  by 
the  environmentalists  who  want  to  drive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  James  Watt  from  offlce. 
It  offers  Sen.  Cranston  (D-Callf)  who  tells 
listeners  how  bad  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever  is.  (Dr. 
Lefever,  In  case  you  have  forgotten,  with- 
drew his  name  as  Undersecretary  of  State 
after  a  furious  campaign  of  abuse  by  liberal 
groups.) 

National  Public  Radio  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  balance.  It  apparently 
regards  Itself  as  a  kind  of  Carter  adminis- 
tration In  exile.  The  good  guys  In  the  white 
hats,  according  to  NPR.  hate  offshore  leas- 
ing, pipeline  building  In  Alaska,  and  the 
"rape"  of  the  earth.  The  bad  guys  In  the 
black  hats  are  the  likes  of  Sen.  Jesse  Helms 
of  North  Carolina  because  he  takes  a  dim 
view  of  liberals  in  policy-making  positions  In 
the  State  Department. 

The  producers  of  "All  Things  Considered" 
are  the  most  smug  lot  imaginable.  They  re- 
gard liberalism  as  a  revealed  faith.  They  ap- 
parently can't  believe  that  liberalism  received 
a  resounding  defeat  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion last  fall.  They  have  their  own  Shangri- 
La  In  National  Public  Radio.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  flame  of  liberalism  burn- 
ing in  their  slanted  version  of  the  news. 

If  they  wanted  to  do  this  with  private 
money,  with  the  help  of  the  limousine  lib- 
erals, that  would  be  fine.  They  have  a  right 
to  take  their  philosophical  and  political  con- 
victions to  the  public  by  buying  air  time  or 
printing  tracts.  But  It's  outrageous  that  they 
should  operate  a  liberal  propaganda  machine 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  federal  subsidy  for  National  Public 
Radio  amounted  to  more  than  $200  million 
In  1980.  The  Reagan  administration  report- 
edly wants  to  cut  that  subsidy  in  half.  But 
why  not  eliminate  the  subsidy — and  the  op- 
eration— entirely?  National  Public  Radio 
hasn't  made  any  effort  to  "clean  up  Its  act" 
and  broadcast  in  less  than  a  totally  biased 
manner. 

The  American  people  don't  need  a  feder- 
ally-financed broadcasting  operation  that 
tries  to  sell  one  political  and  cultxu-al  point 
of  view  to  the  listening  audience.  If  the 
government  financed  a  publication  with  the 
bias  of  "All  Things  Considered."  there  would 
be  a  roar  of  protest. 

Maybe  only  a  few  people  listen  to  National 
Public  Radio.  Whatever  the  numbers,  pro- 
grams such  as  "All  Things  Considered"  are 
out  of  order.* 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
pursuant  to  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Since  my  last  report 
the  Congress  has  cleared  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (H.R. 
3982)  and  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  (H.R.  4242).  The  President 
has  signed  the  bills  which  are  now  Public 
Law  97-35  and  Public  Law  97-34  respec- 
tively. 

Repoit  to  the  Psesidbnt  op  the  U.S.  Senate 
Prom   the   Committee   on   the   BtJDCET 

STATUS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ADOPTED  IN  H.  CON.  RES.  115:  REFLECTING  COMPLETED 
ACTION  AS  OF  SEPT.  8,  1981 

|ln  millions  of  dollar j] 


Budiet 
authority     Outlays    Revenues 


Revised  second  budtet  resolu- 

tionlevel... 717,500  661,350  603.300 

Current  level.... 715,461  661,211  610,335 

Amount  remaininf. 2,039  139  7035 


BVDCET   AUTHOKITT 

Any  msasure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds 
$2,039  million  for  fiscal  year  1981,  if  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  115  to  be  exceeded. 

OUT1J4T8 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult in  outlays  exceeding  $139  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1981,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  115  to 
be  exceeded. 

BE/ENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  revenue 
l03s  exceeding  $7,035  million  for  fiscal  year 
1931,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res. 
115.0 


AWACS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  of  the  many 
argiiments  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  few  months  against  the  proposed 
sale  of  AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
perhaps  the  most  compelling  is  the  threat 
to  our  own  national  security  by  the  po- 
tential compromise  of  the  AWACS  tech- 
nology that  we  risk  when  entrusting  such 
sophisticated  equipment  to  a  regime 
which  might  be  destablilized.  We  risk 
handing  the  Soviets  a  potential  windfall 
in  military  intelligence  at  least  twice  as 
damaging  as  that  reaped  by  the  KGB  in 
1979  in  Iran  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah. 

Although  the  administration  has  re- 
peatedly tried  to  downplay  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  AWACS,  the  evidence  and  the 
record  point  to  the  contrary.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1975  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Air  Force  Gen.  David 
Jones  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  AWACS  system  "is 
the  greatest  breakthrough  in  command 
and  control  in  my  entire  military  career." 
One  year  later  Jones  told  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that — 

AWACS  offer  the  greatest  single  quantum 
Jump  in  command  and  control  capability 
since  the  development  of  radar. 

Also  in  1977  dtiring  congressional  hear- 
ings on  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Iran,  a 
GAO  procurement  oflBcial  warned — 

If  the  Soviets  should  gain  access  to  the 
AWACS  they  could  move  ahead,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
som2  five  to  seven  years  in  certain  technol- 
ogies. More  immediately,  they  could  learn 
how  to  Jam  any  now  contemplated  AWACS 
version. 

As  the  Congress  debates  the  risks  to 
U.S.  seciu-ity  involved  in  the  proposed 
AWACS  sale  it  is  worth  noting  that  in 
1977  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  the  CIA  all  gave  assurances  of 
Iranian  stability  when  arguing  that  there 
would  be  a  minimal  risk  in  the  transfer  of 
sophisticated  military  equipment  to  the 
Shah's  regime.  Within  30  months,  the 
Shah  had  fallen,  and  training  manuals 
for  systems  such  as  the  P-14  and  the 
Phoenix  missile  were  compromised. 

A  compromise  of  American  technical 
secrets  in  Saudi  Arabia  would  help  the 
Soviets  build  systems  they  do  not  now 
possess,  and  improve  systems  they  are 
currently  developing.  If  our  Government 


wants  to  signal  that  it  is  unwilling  to  give 
unintentional  assistance  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary planners.  Congress  should  defeat 
the  AWACS  sale. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  30,  1981  the 
Washington  Post  published  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  American  military  tech- 
nology which  could  be  compromised  by 
the  AWACS  sale.  I  ask  that  the  article 
titled  "Selling  AWACS  to  Saudis  Risks 
Our  Own  Security"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Selling  AWACS  to  Saudis  Risks  Ouk  Own 

SEcuariT 

(By  Aaron  D.  Rosenbaum  and  Emanuel  A. 

Winston) 

When  the  government  of  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  Shahpour  Bakhtiar  collapsed  on 
Feb.  11.  1979.  civil  order  collapsed  as  well, 
and  for  the  next  two  days.  Jubilant  mobs 
sacked  government  buildings  throughout 
Iran.  At  the  Defense  Ministry  in  Teheran, 
military  police  put  up  a  desultory  fight  and 
fied.  Secure  areas  were  left  unguarded:  tech- 
nical data,  classified  manuals  and  Intelligence 
findings  were  available  to  anyone  bold  enough 
to  enter  the  ministry. 

According  to  former  senior  officials  of  the 
C!A  and  Air  Force  intelligence,  it  is  certain 
that  Soviet  agents  were  bold  enough.  When 
the  last  vestige  of  the  shah's  government 
fell,  the  United  States  lost  more  than  an  ally. 
It  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union  information  vital 
to  America's  own  defense. 

The  U.S.  Navy  was  damaged  most.  Compro- 
mised in  Iran : 

The  F-14  fighter,  keystone  of  long-range 
fleet  defense.  The  airframe  and  engines, 
though  advanced,  held  no  great  secrets  for 
the  Soviets.  Of  much  greater  Interest  were 
the  electronics  and  missiles  on  the  P-14: 

The  AN/AWG-9  radar  and  weapons  control 
system. 

The  AIM-54A  Phoenix  long-range  air-to- 
air  missile. 

The  ASO-18  fire-control  radar,  which  gives 
the  Phoenix  its  exceptlona!  accuracy. 

The  ALR-45  radar  warning  set. 

The  ALQ-lOO/126  electronics  countermeas- 
ures  suite,  designed  to  botii  Jam  and  deceive 
Soviet-buUt  radars. 

The  U.S.  Army  (and  thus;  NATO's  Infantry 
and  armor  \  also  suffered  security  losses  in 
Iran.  The  Soviets  gained  Insights  about: 

The  Improved  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile, 
the  Army's  basic  element  of  ground  defense. 

The  AN/TSQ-73  command  system,  which 
directs  the  Improved  Hawk. 

The  BGM-71  TOW  antitank  missile,  which 
NATO  regards  as  a  primary  means  of  neu- 
tralizing the  4-to-l  Soviet  advantage  in  tanks 
in  Europe. 

"We  know  for  a  fact  that  the  Soviets  did 
lay  their  hands  on  a  lot  of  the  hardware, 
not  Just  the  manuals,"  Ryan  Emerson  of 
International  Intelligence  Report  told  Ste- 
phen Werbe  in  the  Oct.  15,  1980  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Security  at  military  bases 
Immediately  after  Bakhtlar's  fall  was  uneven 
at  best.  In  the  weeks  after  Feb.  11,  Islamic 
Guards  policed  the  Installations.  The  Carter 
administration  cited  this  fact  to  rebut  reports 
that  the  P-14s  in  Iran  had  been  examined 
by  unfriendly  agents.  But  the  claim  of  un- 
interrupted security  for  American -supplied 
weapons  was  dropped  after  It  was  learned 
that  most  of  the  Islamic  Guards  were  irregu- 
lars and  volunteers. 

With  the  Iranian  experience  in  mind,  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  five  E^-SA  AWACS  radar  and 
control  aircraft  seems  hard  to  believe.  The 
AWACS  Is  central  to  both  American  security 
and  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  80  reli- 
ant is  NATO  on  the  "C3  doctrine"  (com- 
mand, control  and  communications)  and  so 
important  is  the  AWACS  to  fulfilling  the 
tenets  of  that  doctrine  (early  warning.  In- 
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telllgence  collection  and  battlefield  coordi- 
nation) that  it  is  questionable  how  much 
political  and  military  restraint  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  show  in  Europe  if  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship were  convinced  that  the  AWACS  could 
be  neutralized. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
Saudis  have  received  or  will  soon  take  de- 
livery on  a  number  of  first-line  weapons  no 
less  crucial  to  America's  own  defense  than 
the  ones  compromised  In  Iran.  The  Saudis 
are  politically  unstable.  Worse,  the  Soviets 
have  the  wherewithal  to  penetrate  porous 
Saudi  security  even  if  there  is  no  revolution. 
In  providing  Saudi  Arabia  with  the 
AWACS.  F-15S.  Sidewinders,  shipboard  de- 
fense systems  and  other  weapons  Just  now 
being  delivered  to  America's  own  forces,  the 
United  States  Is  risking  its  own  security  and 
that  of  NATO.  In  essence,  we  are  offering  the 
Soviets  a  windfall  In  military  Intelligence  at 
least  twice  as  damaging  as  the  one  reaped 
by   the   KGB   in   Iran. 

In  the  months  since  the  AWACS  sale  was 
announced,  the  administration  has  tried  to 
defuse  opposition  by  claiming  that  the 
planes  the  Saudis  will  receive  will  be 
stripped-down  models.  This  is  no  more  ac- 
curate than  the  Carter  administration's  de- 
scription of  the  P-15  as  a  "defensive  air- 
craft." The  E-3AS  destined  for  Saudi  Arabia 
will  In  fact  be  "Block  30/35"  versions,  the 
most  advanced  model  of  the  AWACS.  anl 
superior  to  those  sold  to  NATO  (the  Block  25 
model ) . 

The  administration  has  suggested  that  It 
will  delete  certain  advanced  subsystems  on 
the  planes  destined  for  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
there  is  evidence  and  precedent  which  indi- 
cate that  when  the  planes  are  delivered,  most 
once-deleted  systems  will  be  on  board. 

Block  30/35  AWACS  normally  will  carry 
the  following  equlnment — every  piece  of 
which  Is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology 
and  of  intense  Interest  to  Soviet  Intelligence : 
■Hie  AN/APY-1  radar,  which  on  the  Block 
30  35  aircraft  will  be  redesignated  AN/APY-2 
because  of  its  added  ability  to  track  ships 
under  way  or  at  anchor.  This  radar  has  look- 
down  capacity,  meaning  it  can  seoarate  the 
Images  of  aircraft  from  the  radar  echoes  of 
the  ground  or  the  sea.  The  AN'APY-2  can  see 
targets  over  the  horizon  and  by  virtue  of  its 
carefully  shaped  radar  beam,  is  difficult  to 
detect  and  Jam. 

The  AN/APX-103  secure  mode  IFF  system. 
IFF  means  "Identification,  friend  or  foe." 
The  AN/APX-103  uses  coded  signals  to  "In- 
terrogate" unidentified  aircraft,  and  Judging 
by  the  response,  displays  on  a  console  which 
planes  detected  by  the  main  radar  are  friend- 
ly and  which  are  potential  targets.  The  AN/ 
APX-103  Is  Integrated  with  and  utilizes  a 
secure  data  communications  system  called 
TAEIL-C.  which  Is  Installed  in  the  disc- 
shaped  radome  mounted  above  the  fuselage. 
This  radome  also  houses  the  antennas  of  the 
main   AN/APY-2   radar. 

In  addition  to  Identifying  friends  and  ad- 
versaries, the  AN/APX-103  simultaneously 
allows  the  AWACS  to  maintain  air  traffic 
control  over  a  wide  area.  The  Reagon  admin- 
istration has  Indicated  that  the  Saudis  will 
receive  a  commercial  IFF  instead  of  the 
AN/APX-103.  But  this  would  require  a  re- 
design of  the  radome  and  antenna  suite.  It 
would  also  require  a  technically  difficult 
separation  of  the  components  and  computer 
programs  of  the  AN/APX-103  from  those  used 
in  the  main  radar. 

The  AWACS  computer  software.  The  cen- 
tral computer  of  the  AWACS  Is  nothing 
special  ( through  the  Block  30/35  aircraft  will 
carry  a  computer  four  times  as  powerful  as 
the  one  on  unmodified  U.S.  Air  Force  E-3As.) 
It  Is  the  software,  even  more  than  the  elec- 
tronics, which  makes  the  AWACS  such  a 
powerful  system.  The  Saudis  will  receive: 

The  executive  programs,  which  coordinate 
radar  tracking  and  the  sequence  of  opera- 
tions onboard  the  aircraft. 


The  surveillance  programs,  which  sift  hard 
information  from  the  welter  of  signals  col- 
lected every  second  by  the  radar. 

The  identification  programs,  which  con- 
stantly change  the  codes  used  by  the  IFF  and 
sort  responses. 

The  communications  programs,  which  in- 
tergate  the  multiple  voice  and  data  networks 
which  link  the  AWACS  to  ground  stations. 
The  display  programs,  which  translate 
data  into  visual  images  on  the  consoles  of  the 
AWACS. 

The  battle  command  programs,  which  al- 
low the  general  staff  to  utilize  information 
collected  by  the  AWACS  and  to  execute  or- 
ders to  the  battlefield  on  the  basis  of  It. 

And  the  electronic-counter-counter-mea- 
sures (ECCM)  programs,  which  enable  the 
main  radar  to  resist  efforts  by  the  enemy  to 
blind  it  or  misinform  it. 

Administration  officials  have  stated  thP' 
the  Saudis  will  not  receive  ECCM  capacity. 
This  assertion  is  certain  to  be  repudiated 
ECCM  on  the  AWACS  radar  is  a  matter  of 
high-level  computer  code,  much  of  it  embed- 
ded in  other  computer  programs.  In  order  *• 
deny  the  Saudis  the  ECCM  capability,  the 
U.S.  would  have  to  completely  rewrite  many 
of  the  other  programs  listed  above,  so  thor- 
oughly is  the  ability  to  resist  countermeas- 
iires  integrated  by  design  throughout  the 
AWACS. 

In  fact,  the  ECCM  capacity  simply  cannot 
be  deleted.  The  virrltlng  of  software  is  one  of 
the  most  cash-  and  labor-intensive  enter- 
prises of  the  technological  age.  The  U.S.  al- 
ready has  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
literally  work -centuries  invested  in  the 
AWACS  software.  More  imoortant.  software 
reflects  even  more  than  hardware  the  modus 
operandi  of  America's  military  Intelligence. 

How  the  software  sifts,  what  the  software 
assigns  Importance  to.  all  these  things  illus- 
trate the  philosophy  and  analytical  frame- 
work of  the  designers  and  users  of  the 
AWACS.  Hardware,  once  compromised  to  the 
enemy,  can  be  redesigned  and  uolatel.  B-r 
replacing  software  is  like  changing  the  way 
you  perceive  and  think. 

Flnallv.  the  Block  30/35  AWACS  will  nor- 
mallv  come  equipped  with  the  JTIDS  (Joint 
Tactical  information  Distribution  Svstem). 
This  device  is  a  combined  secure  communi- 
cations network.  IFF  svstem.  precision  navi- 
gation system  and  data  collection  and  dis- 
tribution center. 

NATO  plans  to  eoulo  every  ship,  plane, 
tank,  pround  radar.  SAM  battery  and  Infan- 
try unit  with  a  JT^DS  transceiver.  With  bat- 
tlefield information  constantly  flowing  to 
central  JT'DS  processors  on  board  each 
AWACS,  Western  commanders  will  have  the 
pblllty  to  monitor  every  area  of  the  battle- 
field and  launch,  without  fear  of  counter- 
measure,  integrated  attacks  against  the 
enemy. 

JTTDS  is  .still  under  development,  and  the 
administration  has  stated  that  the  Saudis 
will  not  receive  this  system,  basic  to  NATO's 
operations.  Yet  for  the  five  E-3A's  to  operate 
In  proper  coordination  with  the  Saudi  Air 
Force,  a  system  like  JTIDS  will  be  necessary. 
In  1978,  one  of  the  authors  wrote  in  a  memo- 
randum opposing  the  sale  of  P-15s  to  Saudi 
Arabia : 

"An  F-15  sale  will  require  that  the  U.S. 
sell  the  Saudis  advanced  airborne  radar  sys- 
tems such   as   the  E-2C  or  E-3A  AWACS  " 

The  State  Department  responded  to  this 
contention  In  a  memorandum  (Feb.  18.  1978) 
drafted  at  the  request  of  Rep,  Lee  H  Ham- 
ilton ( D-Ind. ) .  It  stated : 

"An  F-15  sale  will  not  lead  to  the  sale  of 
the  E-2C  or  E-3A,  The  F-15  has  an  excellent 
radar.  Were  the  Saudis  to  purchase  an  air- 
craft with  a  less  effective  radar  than  the 
F-15,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  seek  an 
tirborne  radar  system.  The  Saudis  have  ex- 
pressed no  Interest  in  either  the  E-2C  or 
AWACS." 

Analogously,    any    commitment    tendered 
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now  by  the  Reagan  administration  not  to 
enhance  the  capability  of  the  AWACS  with 
tht  JTIDS  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  thU 
discarded  assurance. 

Bureaucratic  pressures  will  certainly  add 
impetus  to  such  a  decision:  The  US  Air 
Force  pushed  the  AWACS  sale  m  order  to 
lower  the  unit  costs  on  the  planes  it  was 
buying  and  to  establish  a  foothold  for  a 
permanent  military  presence  In  Saudi  Arabia 
The  administration  s  own  rationale  for  the 
Saudi  AWACS  assumes  the  need  for  inter- 
operability with  American  forces  which 
might  be  dispatched  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia 
m  an  emergency.  By  1985.  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  will  be  equipped  with  JTIDS  So 
will  the  AWACS  now  based  in  Saudi  Arabia 
These  planes  are  part  of  the  U.S.  inventory 
and  win  be  upgraded  accordingly.  But  by 
selling  five  E-3As  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  by 
pledging  to  withhold  JTIDS.  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  Saudis  wUl  face  the 
prospect  of  having  a  Saudi-owned  AWACS 
force  which  U  less  capable  of  defending  the 
kingdom,  and  Uss  able  to  assist  US  forces 
than  the  "loaner  "  unit  it  replaced. 

There  is  Just  no  way  the  U.S.  military  will 
allow  such  a  circumstance  to  occur  Given 
that  under  current  law.  any  weapon  system 
costing  less  than  »7  million  may  be  sold 
abroad  without  congressional  review,  there 
will  be  little  to  stop  a  quiet  decision  to 
upgrade  the  Saudi  AWACS  with  JTIDS 

Moreover,  by  delivery  time  in  1985  the 
Saudis  will  have  had  four  years  to  cite  Arab 
pride,  petro-frlendship  and  security  needs  in 
order  to  Justify  the  addition  of  JTIDS  and 
other  deleted  subsystems.  This  is  part  of  the 
process  known  as  after-sale  upgrading  There 
Is  an  instructive  precedent  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  P-15  battle.  In  May  1978,  the  Carter 
administration  told  members  of  Congress 
that  the  Saudis  woiUd  not  receive  some  of 
the  top-of-the-llne  avionics  ^standard  on  the 
P-16.  But  three  months  later,  Electronic 
Warfare/Defense  Electronics  reported  that: 

".  .  .  the  United  States  is  planning  to 
Include  the  same  avionics  in  Saudi  Arabia's 
P-158  as  that  installed  in  US.  F-15  aircraft, 
a  high  DoD  (Department  of  Defense]  source 
revealed  to  EW/DE.  When  asked  If  thU  in- 
cluded Loral's  advanced  ALR~56  radar  warn- 
ing receiver  and  Northrup's  ALQ-135  com- 
puter-controUed  Jammer,  he  replied,  '.  .  all 
the  avionics  will  be  the  same.'  " 

After-sale  upgrades  also  have  enabled  the 
Saudis  to  acquire— without  congressional  re- 
view—the more  advanced  F-15C  instead  of 
the  F-15Aa  originally  requested;  F-5E  fighters 
with  aerial  refueling  capacity  and  the  ability 
to  launch  Maverick  air-to-ground  missiles, 
and  a  more  sophisticated  model  of  the  Mav- 
erick Itself. 

At  least  one  official  In  the  Reagan  White 
House  has  acknowledged  privately  that  by 
1985.  the  after-sale  upgrading  process  will 
have  worked  once  again,  and  that  the 
AWACS  bound  for  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  fully 
equipped  promises  to  Congresa  notwith- 
standing. 

Even  if  the  Congress  votes  resolutions  of 
disapproval,  the  United  States  will  onlv  have 
lessened  Its  security  exposure  in  Saudi 
Arabia  by  perhaps  a  third.  Other  systems 
now  in  the  country  or  destined  for  delivery 
are  essential  for  the  effective  performance 
of  America's  Air  Force  and  Navy  against 
Sovlet-ermed  forces.  These  include: 

The  F-15  fighter/bomber,  the  mainstay  of 
NATO's  tactical  air  threat  until  the  year 
2000.  The  Soviets  have  an  abiding  Interest  In 
the  P-15's  engine,  the  P-lOO.  A  fighter  engine 
Is  only  as  good  as  Its  combustion  chamber, 
and  the  P-100  utilizes  a  level  of  metallurgical 
magic  that  in  Its  own  way  is  as  sophisticated 
as  the  electronics  on  the  AWACS.  Also  of 
interest  on  the  F-15: 

The  AN/APG-63  radar,  described  by  Air 
Force  Gen.  John  Vogt  as  "so  far  advanced 
that  it  is  something  of  a  decade  ahead  of 
anything  else." 
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The  AN/ASN-109  Inertlal  navlgaUon  sys- 

tem. 

The  ALF-Se  nuUr  warning  receiver  aad 
the  AI/Q-136  ECM.  The  two  unit*  h*ve  only 
been  in  production  for  four  years,  and  en- 
compasa  In  their  designs  every  Insight  the 
US  gained  In  the  Yom  Kippur  War  and  after 
about  the  workings  of  Soviet  radars. 

The  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  ml«- 
slle.  The  most  advanced  short-range  alr-to- 
alr  mlssUe  In  the  world,  two  were  used  to 
shoot  down  the  Ubyan  Su-a2s  In  the  Oulf 
of  Sldra.  Sale  of  the  AIM-9L  Is  part  of  the 
AW  ACS  package,  and  Congress  still  has  the 
opportunity  to  block  the  transactlotx. 

In  April,  a  number  of  U.S.  Air  Force  pUots 
wrote  a  letter  to  Rep.  Tom  Lantos  (D-Cal.) 
warning  against  the  sale  of  the  AIM-9L  to 
the  Saudis.  They  noted  the  sophistication  of 
the  weapon  and  predicted  a  degradation  of 
America  s  security  if  the  AIM-9L  were  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  They  were  cor- 
rect. The  Soviets  lag  badly  behind  the  U.S., 
Israel  and  Prance  in  both  alr-to-alr  missile 
design  and  lookdown  radar  capability.  By 
adding  knowledge  of  the  AIM-9L  to  that 
now  known  about  the  Phoenix,  the  Soviets 
could  eliminate  one  of  the  few  remaining 
areas  of  military  technology  In  which  they 
trail  the  VS. 

The  AOM-65B  Maverick  air-to-ground 
missile.  Carried  mainly  on  Saudi  P-5E  flght- 
ers.  the  653  Maverl;k  Is  a  "flre-and-forget" 
weapon  which  has  been  In  production  only 
three  years. 

Like  the  Air  Force,  the  U.S.  Navy  may  sud- 
denly find  Itself  less  secure  because  of  what 
pets  penetrated  by  the  Soviets  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Saudis  have  purchased: 

The  RQM-8tA  Harpoon  antl-shlpplng 
missile  This  U  the  principal  all-weather 
weapon  for  fleet  defense.  The  Harpoon  Is 
now  being  installed  on  nearly  every  class  of 
American  warship,  and  has  only  been  In 
service  since  1977.  The  Saudis  are  also 
purchasing : 

The  AN/SWO-l(V)  weapon  control  sys- 
tem, which  channels  data  from  the  ship's 
radars  to  the  Harpoon  while  the  missile  Is  in 
night,  and  which  makes  the  Harpoon  a 
notably  lethal  weajjon. 

The  Phalanx  Ciose-In  Weapon  System 
(CIWS).  Basically  a  radar-directed  auto- 
matic machine-gun.  the  Phalanx  Is  literally 
the  last  ditch  defense  system  for  the  Ameri- 
can fleet.  It  Is  only  now  being  installed  on 
American  naval  vessels  after  emerging  *rom 
a  high-prlorlty  development  program.  The 
ciltlcal  time  environment  In  which  the  Pha- 
lanx's radar  must  perform  means  that  a 
compromise  of  this  system  could  only  be 
compensated  at  a  great  cost  in  both  money 
and  research. 

With  the  AWACS  sale  formally  submitted 
to  Congress,  witnesses  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment win  assert — as  they  did  during  the 
hearings  on  the  P-lfs — that  Saudi  Arabia 
possesses  modem  security  Infrastructures. 
This  (they  will  say) .  combined  with  the  loy- 
alties forced  In  the  desert  make  Saudi 
Arabia  a  secure  place  for  even  the  most 
sophisticated  American  weapons.  When  the 
witnesses  from  Fog^y  Bottom  give  these  as- 
surances, they  win  b3  talking  through  their 
hats. 

The  Saudi  security  apparatus  is  a  Poten- 
kln  village.  The  system  put  together  by 
Prince  Turki  al-Falsal  (the  Foreign  LlaisDn 
Bureau  and  Gensral  Intelligence  Director- 
ate) has  police  units,  spies,  counterspies, 
computers,  communications  and  camou- 
flaged offices.  What  the  Saudis  security  sys- 
tem lacks  is  security. 

Like  every  other  modern  institution  which 
has  sprouted  In  the  kingdom,  the  Saudi  se- 
curity system  is  nascent.  And  like  every  other 
technology-dependent  Infrastructure  in  the 
kinedom.  it  lacV-s  bnth  trained  operatives  and 
exporlenced  executives.  The  Saudi  security 
system  is  hamstrung  by  a  dearth  of  experts 
and  planners  who  feel  at  home  in  a  high- 


technology  environment.  Worse,  Prince  Turkl 
has  failed  to  Instill  a  guiding  sense  of  mla- 
Elon,  cohesion  and  ideology. 

Intelligence  gathering  and  counter-intelli- 
gence are  businesses  which  put  a  premium 
on  personnel  and  experience.  It  takes  decades 
to  put  together  an  effective  system  in  which 
senior  administrators  trust  each  other  and 
know  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their 
agents  and  protective  infrastructures. 

Saadl  security  problems  are  compounded 
by  shortcomings  outside  the  two  Intelligence 
services.  Soldiers  and  police  are  neither  well- 
educated  nor  adequately  schooled  in  protec- 
tive techniques.  The  same  things  that  make 
them  hard  to  train  also  make  them  indiffer- 
ent to  security  procedures  and  insensitive  to 
real  or  potential  breaches. 

The  armed  forces  should  have  their  own 
powerful  and  semi-autonomous  security 
units,  but  the  royal  family  has  kept  military 
intelligence  on  a  short  leash.  The  ruling 
princes  tear  that  any  elite,  secure,  self-con- 
tained and  well-armed  group  might  attempt 
a  coup  d'etat.  Their  fears  are  not  unjustified, 
but  this  paranoia  doesn't  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  American  weapons  In  the  kingdom. 

The  worst  problem  Is  the  number  of  aliens 
at  military  installations.  Pakistanis  train  Air 
Force  pilots.  There  are  more  than  400  Paki- 
stani engineers  and  technicians  with  officer 
rank  attached  to  the  Saudi  military.  Paki- 
stanis also  serve  as  Air  Force  mechanics,  as 
do  Taiwanese.  South  Koreans  work  at  Saudi 
naval  facilities.  Yemenis  are  ubiquitous,  per- 
forming "menial"  tastes  as  waiters,  cooks  and 
maintenance  men.  Egyptians  and  Pakistanis 
work  as  administrators  and  teachers  both  on 
base  and  in  nearby  compounds. 

The  Saudi  military  Itself  Is  laced  with 
Saudi  citizens  who  sympathize  politically 
with  Iraq,  Iran,  Syria,  Libya,  Egypt  and/or 
the  Soviet  Union.  (This  is  a  common  circum- 
stance In  Arab  armies.) 

It  does  not  require  too  much  Imagination 
to  realize  that  clandestine  communists,  or 
pro-Iraqi,  pro-Syrian  or  pro-Libyan  Saudi 
cfDcers  would  be  targeted  by  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence as  likely  conduits  of  Information  about 
American  weapons  in  the  kingdom.  The  cov- 
ert KOB  presence  In  Saudi  Arabia  Is  growing, 
and  Is  supported  by  major  stations  In  Kuwait 
and  Aden. 

In  essence,  Saudi  dependence  upon  the  Im- 
portation of  skilled  and  unskilled  personnel 
makes  the  kingdom  a  permanently  unsecured 
area.  The  United  States  can  dismiss  this,  but 
the  Soviets  will  not. 

Having  created  so  many  opportunlUss  for 
security  breach,  the  Saudi  royal  family  may 
very  well  facilitate  the  ultimate  intelligence 
compromise  by  getting  Itself  overthrown. 
Weapons  such  as  the  AWACS  and  F-IS  mean 
that  when  a  coup  attempt  comes  again,  the 
sheer  firepower  at  the  disposal  of  the  ring- 
leaders will  Increase  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess. 

Interestingly,  the  simple  presence  of  high- 
tech  weapons  In  the  country  destabilizes  the 
royal  family.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword:  many 
Saudis  feel  proud  to  know  that  their  country 
Is  the  recipient  of  the  most  powerful  arms 
In  the  world.  But  for  other  Saudis,  this  Is 
evidence  of  the  overweanlng  self-aggrandize- 
ment of  the  royal  famUy. 

The  royal  family,  hamstringing  the  mili- 
tary politically  (while  simultaneously  trying 
to  buy  its  favor  with  lush  salaries,  luxurious 
quarters  and  gold-plated  cutlery  in  the  mess 
halls)  relies  upon  the  National  Guard  to  as- 
sure Its  safety.  But  this  tribal  force  Is  just 
that— a  throwback,  bound  by  loyalties  which 
were  tested  and  found  wanting  In  the  take- 
over of  the  Grand  Mosque  In  Mecca  In  1979. 
The  National  Guard's  fundamental  problem 
is  that  it  is  not  an  elite  force,  like  the  com- 
mando units  of  Egypt  and  Israel.  It  lacks 
their  training,  techniques,  command  struc- 
ture and  political  awareness.  Here  again,  the 
waxing  firepower  of  the  Saudi  armed  forces 
maKes  It  Increasingly  unlikely  that  the  Na- 


tional Guard  could  successfuUy  protect  the 
royal  family. 

But  what  has  drawn  the  least  attention, 
and  yet  Is  the  likeliest  source  of  a  coup  at- 
tempt Is  the  tumult  in  the  royal  family  itself. 
The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  the  family 
operates  by  consensus,  mollifies  complalners 
and  assures  that  no  one  kills  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  But  that  is  a  mlspercep- 
tlon  of  current  dynamics  within  the  family. 
There  are  two  competitions  for  power  and 
we:ilth  now  underway:  one  Is  taking  place 
among  the  senior  princes:  the  other  pits  the 
senior  princes  as  a  group  against  lesser,  pe- 
ripheral members  of  the  royal  family. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  early  in 
May  that  a  number  of  senior  princes  and 
their  sons  had  been  involved  In  schemes  to 
sell  oil  to  Japanese,  Italian  and  Thai  buyers 
In  exchange  for  commissions  which  would 
have  totaled  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  logical 
to  ask:  Why  are  some  of  the  richest  men  In 
the  world  risking  public  embarrassment  in 
pursuit  of  foreign  payoffs — even  payoffs  ex- 
ceeding $100  million  a  year?  Greed?  Bore- 
dom? Power? 

The  answer  appears  to  be  power.  The  con- 
53n3us  process  within  the  royal  family  Is 
breaking  down  as  the  demise  of  the  Infirm 
King  Khalid  looms.  The  battle  over  the  line 
of  succession  after  Crown  Prince  fUid  has 
been  brutal,  unending  and  only  partly  re- 
solved. The  senior  princes  and  their  avari- 
cious sons  are  developing  their  own  paro- 
chial and  irreconcilable  agendas.  These  com- 
mand ever  more  loyalty  as  the  disagreement 
about  policy  for  family  and  kingdom  con- 
tinues. Pahd's  succession  Is  likely  to  exacer- 
bate this  fractlonalization.  for  he  is  neither 
u  builder  of  coalitions  nor  a  crusher  of  ad- 
versaries. 

There  is  a  story  going  around  the  Intelli- 
gence community  about  the  coup  prepara- 
tions of  one  of  the  senior  princes.  "Why 
should  I  care  If  a  revolution  costs  me  tlOO 
million?"  the  prince  is  reported  to  have  told 
a  confidant.  "The  day  after  I  become  king, 
my  Income  that  day  will  be  twice  as  great." 

The  workings  of  the  royal  family  destabi- 
lize the  monarchy  in  another  way.  Power  and 
oil  revenues  are  concentrated  at  the  center. 
The  senior  princes  are  under  pressure  from 
lesser  family  members  to  decentralize  the 
fantlly  enterprise. 

As  with  political  power,  the  king  and  the 
senior  princes  divide  the  lion's  share  of  oil 
revenues  reserved  for  the  royal  family  as  a 
whole.  (Aside  from  the  senior  princes,  the 
only  Saudi  citizens  who  regularly  command 
truly  large  chunks  of  oil  money  are  the  heads 
of  the  vassal  tribes  around  the  country.) 
These  days,  lesser  family  members  get  pay- 
ments which  may  total  several  million  dol- 
lars, but  which  are  essentially  token  In  na- 
ture. Their  share  of  actual  power  Is  limited. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  any  move  by  the  senior 
princes  to  share  power  with  the  outer  circles 
Is  unlikely  to  occur  because  of  the  confilcta 
inside  the  senior  group.  Moreover,  any  devo- 
lution of  power  will  not  broaden  the  popu- 
larity of  the  senior  princes  or  the  family 
Itself.  What  little  power  that  Is  spun  off  from 
the  center  will  be  seized  by  less  senior  princes 
long  before  it  has  a  chemce  to  filter  to  the 
periphery. 

More  Important,  the  burgeoning  non-royal 
groups  (the  military,  the  technocrat-admin- 
istrators, the  entrepreneurs  and  the  middle 
class)  remain  as  powerless  as  before.  Shut  out 
and  effectively  disenfranchised,  these  groups 
are  becoming  a  fertile  agar  for  revolution. 
And  unlike  the  shah,  the  Saudis  have  yet  to 
undertake  even  a  pretense  of  reforms. 

Sadly,  the  worse-case  scenario  for  the 
United  States  (massive  security  breach  of  Its 
defenses)  can  happen  even  if  the  worst-case 
scenario  for  the  Saudis  (overthrow)  does  not 
occur.  Whether  the  sieve-like  quality  of  Saudi 
security  is  really  important  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
get  classified  Information  and  put  It  to  use. 
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The  deliberate  structuring  of  the  KGB  to 
collect  the  maximum  amount  of  technical 
data  In  the  West  and  extract  the  maximum 
benefit  from  it  has  been  well  documented. 
This  Is  a  certainty :  the  Soviets  use  what  they 
collect,  and  they  are  willing  to  collect  it  any- 
where. The  so-called  "velocity  of  informa- 
tion" Is  swift  between  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical directorate  of  the  KGB  and  the  research 
Institutes  of  the  Soviet  military. 

A  compromise  of  American  technical  se- 
crets in  Saudi  Arabia  would  help  the  Soviets 
to  build  systems  they  do  not  now  possess, 
and  Improve  systems  they  are  currently  de- 
veloping. 7%e  Soviets  already  possess  the 
ability  to  build  most  of  the  weapons  suffi- 
cient to  confront  the  U.S.  But  if  the  AWACS 
or  P-16  (along,  recall,  with  their  subsystems) 
are  compromised  to  the  Soviets,  the  U.S.Slt. 
win  focus  not  on  duplicating  the  American 
components  but  on  defeating  them  electron- 
ically. As  In  simple  intelligence  collection, 
electronic  countermeasures  have  a  much 
higher  prospect  of  success  when  you  have  a 
luiown.  defined  target  In  mind. 

Even  if  the  Soviets  acquire  only  a  few 
pertinent  facts  about  a  radar  or  communi- 
cations device,  they  will  be  much  aided  In 
their  ability  to  build  an  effective  ECM 
against  It.  Soviet  science  Is  uneven,  but  It  is 
renowned  for  Its  mastery  of  electronic  theory 
and  the  associated  mathematics.  The  Soviets 
are  fully  capable  of  building  devices  to  Im- 
pair and  deceive  any  system  In  the  VS. 
arsenal — given  sufficient  data. 

Seemingly  innocuous  Information  about 
sii'nal  strength,  bandwidth,  pulse  freouency. 
receiver  sensitivity,  selectivity,  antenna 
characteristics  and  a  thousand  other  minu- 
tiae is  enough  to  focus  research  towards 
completion  of  an  effective  ECM.  Physical  ex- 
amination of  components  provides  Informa- 
tion not  only  about  how  they  work,  but 
how  they  were  made.  Inspection  of  compo- 
nents functioning  as  a  system  allows  one  to 
discover  systemic  weakpolnts.  And  there  Is 
no  telling  what  could  be  done  vrlth  some 
particular  knowledge  of  a  computer  system. 
Its  operating  software,  its  access  routines 
and  codes. 

Advanced  systems  such  as  AWACS  crucial 
to  America's  defense  are  acquired  only  at  a 
great  cost:  research  and  development  ex- 
penses are  astronomical,  because  what  Is 
being  designed  Is  not  merely  a  component, 
but  a  never-before  assembled  technology  for 
building  It. 

Conversely.  ECM  research  is  very  cost-effi- 
cient. With  the  right  investment,  you  can 
render  obsolete,  even  useless,  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  your  enemy's  weapons  (and 
its  Investment  In  research  and  development) . 
One  acquires  much  of  the  enemy's  tech- 
nology without  paying  nearly  as  much  for  it 
in  money  or  time.  Moreover,  the  analjrsls 
which  produces  the  ECM  elucidates  where 
the  enemy  is  heading  for  the  next  generation 
of  weapons.  It  also  illuminates,  as  noted 
earlier,  what  he  thinks  is  Important,  and 
how  he  detects  and  measures  and  classifies 
it. 

In  the  largest  sense,  these  realities  dictate 
a  much  more  conservative  and  vigilant 
American  policy  fcr  the  protection  of  our 
technical  prowess.  In  the  Immediate  sense, 
they  suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
revl'^e  Its  nJans  to  put  a  gamut  of  first  line 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  a  nation — Saudi 
Arabia — patently  incapable  of  protecting 
them. 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  signal  that  It 
Is  unwilling  to  give  unintentional  as^iistance 
to  Soviet  mintary  planners.  It  should  with- 
draw the  offer  of  the  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Reevaluation  of  the  1978  P-15  sale 
would  not  be  unjustified  either.  Given  the 
centrallty  of  the  AWACS  to  the  security  of 
the  West,  a  refusal  bv  the  administration  to 
cancel  the  sale  should  persuade  the  Congres' 
that  It  must  protect  our  interests,  and  vote 
resolutions  of  disapproval. 


(This  article  was  sent  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  Wednesday.  Aug.  26,  for  Its 
review  and  comment.  Its  reply,  received 
Friday  afternoon,  follows.) 

Revkw  and  CoMME^^r  bt  the  Depabtment 
or  Defense 

Department  of  Defense  officials  were  given 
24  hours  to  review  this  article  prior  to  publi- 
cation. They  have  told  the  editors  of  The 
Post  that  in  this  brief  period  they  were  able 
to  Identify  at  least  23  factual  errors  and 
numerous  tendentious  and  unsubstantiated 
assertions.  Much  of  the  article,  by  Aaron 
Rosenbaum  and  Emanuel  Winston,  is,  in 
their  view,  anti-Saudi  polemic  but,  for  the 
rest,  testimony  by  the  secretaries  of  state 
and  defense  before  Congress  will  set  the 
record  straight  and  make  a  convincing  case 
that  the  sale  is  in  the  Interests  of  our  coun- 
try, the  Western  Alliance  and  stability  In 
the  Middle  East.  Several  of  the  most  glaring 
factual  errors  include: 

Article:  The  E-3As  destined  for  Saudi  Ara- 
bia will  In  fact  be  "Block  30/35"  versions, 
the  most  advanced  model  of  the  AWACS  now 
planned,  and  superior  to  those  sold  to  NATO 
(the  Block    25   model). 

DoD:  Saudi  will  receive  a  degraded  Block 
10  AWACS,  not  Block  30/35.  Block  30/35 
models  have  not  even  been  funded  by  the 
U.S.  at  this  point.  Consequently,  the  Saudi 
AWACS  will  not  be  the  most  advanced  model 
of  the  AWACS  now  planned.  Saudi  AWACS 
will  be  Inferior  to  the  NATO  AWACS  which 
will  be  the  Block  15  model. 

Article:  The  administration  has  suggested 
that  It  win  delete  certain  advanced  sub- 
systems on  the  planes  destined  for  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  there  is  evidence  and  precedent 
which  indicate  that  when  the  planes  are 
actually  delivered,  most  once-deleted  sys- 
tems will  be  on  board. 

DoD:  Evidence  and  precedent  Indicate 
that  these  subsystems  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Article:  The  AN/APY-1  radar,  which  on 
the  Block  30/35  aircraft  will  be  redesignated 
AN/APY-2  because  of  Its  added  ability  to 
track  ships  under  way  or  at  anchor.  This 
radar  has  lookdown  capacity,  meaning  it  can 
separate  the  images  of  aircraft  from  the 
radar  echoes  of  the  ground  or  the  sea.  The 
AN/APY-2  can  see  targets  over  the  horizon 
and  by  virtue  of  Its  carefully  shaped  radar 
beam.  Is  difficult  to  detect  and  jam. 

DoD:  AN/APY-1  radar  is  on  the  "core"  air- 
craft, not  Block  30/35.  It  is  mld-slxtles  tech- 
nology— both  radars  have  look  down  capabil- 
ity. Neither  can  see  ground  targets.  Neither 
can  see  targets  over  the  horizon.  Neither  has 
a  shaped  radar  beam  that  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect— it  is  easily  detected  due  to  power 
emitted. 

Article:  The  AN/APX-103  uses  a  secure 
data  communications  system  called  TAD'L- 
C,  which  is  Integrated  Into  the  disc-shaped 
radome  mounted  above  the  fuselage. 

I  Editor's  note :  The  article  language  differs 
slightly  from  the  DoD  review  copy.] 

DoD:  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
AN/APX-103  and  TADIL-C. 

Article:  In  addition  to  Identifying  friends 
and  adversaries,  the  AN/APX-103  simultane- 
ously allows  the  AWACS  to  maintain  air 
traffic  control  over  a  wide  area.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  indicated  that  the  Saudis 
win  receive  a  commercial  IFF  Instead  of  the 
AN/APX-103.  But  this  would  require  a  re- 
design of  the  radome  and  antenna  suite.  It 
would  also  require  a  technically  difficult 
separation  of  the  components  and  computer 
programs  of  the  AN/APX-103  from  those 
used  In  the  main  radar 

DoD:  The  AN/APX-103  has  no  connection 
with  air  traffic  control.  Providing  a  commer- 
cial TFF  will  require  no  redesign  of  the  ra- 
dome or  antenna  suite.  Finally,  no  separa- 
tion of  components/computer  program  is 
needed  from  those  used  in  the  main  radar. 

Article:  JTIDS  is  still  imder  development. 


and  the  administration  has  stated  that  the 
Saudis  will  not  receive  this  system,  basic  to 
NATO's  operations.  Yet  for  the  five  E-3A's  to 
operate  in  proper  coordination  with  the 
Saudi  Air  Force,  a  system  like  JTTDS  wUl  be 
necessary. 

DoD:  JTIDS  !s  not  essential  to  Interoper- 
ability. We  are  operating  now  without  it.  If 
necessary,  swapping  "black  boxes  "  will  ac- 
commodate. 

Article:  Given  that  under  current  law.  any 
weapon  system  costing  less  than  $7  million 
may  be  sold  abroad  without  congressional 
review,  there  will  be  little  to  stop  a  quiet 
decision  to  upgrade  the  Saudi  AWACS  with 
JTIDS. 

DoD:  Cost  of  JTIDS  modification  will  be 
»3M  per  aircraft,  or  $15M  total  which  would 
require  notification. 

Article:  After  the  sale  upgrades  have  also 
enabled  the  Saudis  to  acquire — without  con- 
gressional review— the  more  advanced  F-15C 
Instead  of  the  P-l5As  originally  requested. 

DoD:  F-iSAs  were  never  requested  because 
they  were  no  longer  in  production  at  avail- 
able delivery  date. 

Article:  The  Soviets  lag  badly  behind  the 
U.S.,  Israel  and  Prance  in  both  alr-to-alr 
missile  design  and  lookdown  radar  canablllty. 

DoD:  Soviet  air-to-air  missile  technoloCT 
is  ranldly  catching  up. 

(The  authors  reviewed  this  critique  and 
stated  that  they  stand  by  their  analysis.  They 
cited  references  to  supoort  their  original 
contentions.  They  added  that  "DoD's  derision 
of  the  technology  and  capabilities  of  the 
various  weapon  systems  contradicts  testi- 
mony given  over  the  years  by  DoD  witnesses 
to  the  Congress.") 


THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
is  all  too  often  the  case,  we  in  the  United 
States  suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  and  cannot  pretend  to 
live  in  splendid  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Even  as  the  average  Amer- 
ican goes  about  his  or  her  daily  business 
the  combined  result  has  startling  im- 
pacts throughout  the  far  reaches  of  the 
globe.  By  consuming  or  creating  the  vast 
amount  of  worldly  goods  that  we  do.  the 
influence  is  felt  in  many  far  away  places 
which  then  take  on  a  heightened  impor- 
tance to  the  very  existence  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  a  recent  essay.  Mr.  Prank  Peder- 
son  examined  these  impacts  and  the 
evolutionary  nature  of  the  fundamental 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  inter- 
national relations  over  the  past  40  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  essay  for 
printing  in  the  Record,  for  the  beneflt 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  Amemcan  International  Man  and  the 
Menace  From  the  East 
(By  Frederick  Pederson) 

The  global  transmigration  of  people,  ideas 
and  good,  propelled  rapidly  in  the  post 
World  War  n  era  by  air  transportation,  tele- 
communications, massive  media  exploitation 
and  compounded  technological  development, 
has  confronted  the  nations  of  the  world 
with  the  reality  of  planetary  international- 
ization and  all  the  attendant  confusion,  tur- 
moil, maladjustment  and  socio-economic 
dislocation.  "Hie  precipitant  magnitude  of 
this  Is  a  formidable  challenge  for  a  single 
generation.  We— all  of  us— individuals,  as 
wen  as  our  political  leaders,  are  muddling 
along  in  frustration  and  irresolution.  We 
say  stupid  things.  We  jump  to  ridiculous 
conclusions  as  we  seek  immediate  solutions 
to  complex  problems.  There  will  be  a  dawn 
someday  when  equable  adjustments  and  in- 
telligent rationalization  will  take  over,  but 
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that  d»y  is  not  yet  visible  or  even  predict- 
able. 

In  our  recent  lifetime  we  have  seen  once 
sleepy  Arabian  villages  become  petroleum 
and  Snancla!  centers.  African  Jungles  trans- 
formed Into  housing  developments,  south 
sea  Islands  turned  Into  satellite  tracking  sta- 
tions and  the  conversion  In  midwest  Amer- 
ican small  town  cofTee  shops  mutate  into 
forums  for  emerging  profundity  on  subjects 
only  recently  far  removed  from  bucolic  dis- 
cussion or  speculation. 

America  showed  early  evidence  of  becom- 
ing au  ethnic  amalgam  when  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swedes  supplemented  the  early  Britannic 
settle.-s  with  the  French  and  Spaniards  on 
either  flank.  Ths  blacks  Jolnjd  the  asssm- 
blage  under  less  than  happy  circumstances 
Initially  and  now  have  become  an  Integral, 
contributory  segment  of   American  society. 

The  great  waves  of  European  Immigration, 
engendered  by  political  unrest,  social  revolu- 
tion, oppression,  famine,  frustration  and 
that  compelling  motivator  of  all — the  de- 
sire to  get  ahead — created  a  bastion  of  enter- 
prise and  progress  on  the  North  American 
continent  the  likes  of  which  are  awesome  to 
behold.  Thsy  all  combined  to  produce  the 
American  archtype,  an  Industrious  creator  of 
and  a  prodigious  consumer  of  worldly  goods 
on  a  colossal  scale. 

Whether  It's  petroleum  or  cocoa  beans, 
coffee  or  diamonds,  manganese  or  lobsters 
along  with  an  Increasing  Importation  of 
motor  cars,  cameras,  Scotch  whisky,  Oerman 
beer,  French  perfume,  Italitui  wine  and 
Japanese  television  sets,  there's  an  American 
ready  to  buy  It  and  tb<!n  eat  it,  drink  it  or 
use  it. 

The  American  consumer!  This  brave  and 
accommodating  soul  Indulges  himself  or  her- 
self to  the  fullest  extent  of  credit  available 
and  with  wanton  profligacy.  He  assaults  his 
stomach,  ruins  his  liver,  bewilders  his 
nervous  system,  tests  his  stamina,  endures 
pressures  and  works  at  bis  Job  feverishly  to 
cam  enough  money  to  accomplish  all  this 
devastation,  but  usually  not  quite  enough. 
He  is  even  willing  to  demolish  his  solvency. 
What  more  can  anyone  ask  of  man?  He  may 
unbalance  his  country's  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  he  is  the  darling  of  all  exporters 
the  world  over.  The  American  consumer 
keeps  plantations  busy,  factories  humming, 
pumps  pumping,  miners  digging,  ships  sail- 
ing and  weavers  weaving  on  a  broad  global 
scale.  He  is  truly  the  international  man.  Can 
the  world  do  without  him?  Frankly  speaking, 
at  the  moment — no.  The  world  economy 
would  collapse.  He  is  the  epitome  of  capital- 
ism— both  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

Capitalism  is  the  worldwide  system  by 
which  people  exist  and  enjoy  existing,  com- 
munist propaganda  and  doctrine  to  the  con- 
trary. Communism  itself  is  merely  primitive 
capitalism  which  only  provides  scarcity.  To 
be  sure  it  minimizes  the  self-indulgent  ten- 
dencies of  its  adherents  (sic  victims)  by  pro- 
ducing very  little  In  the  way  of  worldly  goods 
which  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing.  In  the 
primitive  capitalism  of  communism  the  only 
capitalist  is  the  state,  and  the  enormous 
bureaucracy  neither  has  the  energy,  nor  the 
Incentive  nor  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
manufacture  and  distribute  the  desirable 
conveniences  of  life.  This  primitive  capital- 
ism does  not  take  advantage  of  the  Innate 
capabilities  of  educated  man.  It  denies  him 
the  opportunity  of  doing  his  own  thing — of 
achieving  a  goal  or  distinction  which,  ad- 
mittedly, would  benefit  certain  Individuals 
above  the  norm,  but  In  so  doing  raises  the 
norm  and  everyone's  standard  of  living.  The 
broader  application  of  capitalism,  which  the 
western  world  fosters  in  varying  degrees,  is 
very  evident  In  America.  Our  Inventive 
genius  and  innovative  talents  have  produced 
everything  from  the  prize  in  a  Cracker-Jack 
box  to  the  atom  bomb,  from  the  banana-spilt 
to  the  transistor,  and  from  a  Ferris  wheel  to 
supersonic     aircraft.     Vodka     and     tables. 


curiously  aimed  at  capitalist  customers, 
ccme  from  Russia. 

The  tragic,  if  distinguished  (after  all,  look 
at  Shakespeara.  the  Parthenon.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Einstein),  history  of  the  world 
uncomfortably  discloses  that  there  Is  nothing 
unique  ab.out  a  menace  to  western  civiliza- 
tion from  the  east.  The  Huns  and  other  as- 
sorted bellicose  tribss  spilled  out  of  the 
steppes  of  Scythla  to  assist  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  hordes  of  Oenghis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane  ravaged,  burned  and 
sacked  everything  In  their  paths  and  caused 
medieval  Europe  to  tremble.  As  recently  as 
1683  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  at  the  gates 
of  Vienna.  The  princes  of  Muscovy  and  the 
czars  of  Russia,  as  they  threw  off  the  Tartar 
yoke,  picked  up  the  same  pattern  of  war 
and  conquest  which  we  se:  emanating  from 
the  east  today.  The  east  Bilways  has  pre- 
ferred weapons  to  post-toastles  and  a  bullet 
to  an  hors  d'ceuvre.  Mechanized  Cossacks 
have  overrun  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
and  their  steel  phalanxes  supported  by  armed 
helicopters  and  other  aircraft  have  moved 
Into  Afghanistan,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Genghis  Khan  over  seven  centuries  later. 
Afghanistan  is  actually  a  replay.  Shortly  after 
the  Bolshevik  revolution,  the  comrades 
quickly  overrun  the  Muslim  khanates  of 
Khiva  and  Bokhara  which  were  surrounded 
by  Russian  Turkestan  and  had  been  czarlst 
protectorates.  Afghanistan  Is  merely  next  on 
the  agenda,  rnd  the  curtain  has  opened  on 
the  drama  of  Poland. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  communism  Is  patently 
not  a  unique  or  panacean  enchanting  eco- 
nomic system.  It  Is  a  derivation  of  the  age 
old  tribalism  of  the  east;  an  overlay  of  belllg- 
erant  and  predatory  Tartar  or  Mongol 
chieftains  on  the  communal  life  of  the  tribe 
Itself,  an  amalgam  of  herdsmen,  hunters  plus 
a  few  seed  planters  and  weavers.  Today  we 
have  the  Politburo  and  its  associated  war- 
lords operating  under  the  cloak  of  so-called 
communism  through  the  medium  of  euphe- 
mistically named  "peoples"  republics!  A  few 
migratory  Mongol  genes  and  chromosomes 
must  have  found  their  way  Into  the  antece- 
dents of  Marx  and  Engels  who  rendered  gos- 
pel service  to  this  modem  day  tribalism. 
Lenin's  very  physiognomy  betrays  Tartar  an- 
cestors. Stalin  came  out  of  the  Georgian 
Caucasus  mountains.  They  all  are  dramatic 
examples  of  recidivism. 

What  Is  the  eventual  solution,  ameliora- 
tion or  conclusion  to  all  this,  short  of  em- 
ploying the  full  services  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Navy.  Army  and  Marines?  Such  engagement 
even  If  victorious,  would  not  necesarlly  settle 
all  the  complex  issues.  World  War  II  proved 
It  Is  not  possible  to  completely  win  a  war 
and  then  win  a  peace.  "The  victors  always 
have  to  cope  with  what  Is  left. 

There  Is,  however,  a  glimmer  of  hope  In 
the  apparent  worldwide  reaction  to  current 
aberrant  moves  by  fanatics  and  wsu-mon- 
gers — to  the  detention  of  hostages,  the  In- 
vasion of  sovereign  states  and  to  the  dis- 
gusting acts  of  terrorism.  The  American  con- 
sumer Is  showing  signs  of  sobering  up  after 
a  sixty  year  binge  which  really  began  after 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  I  and  was  in- 
tensified immediately  after  World  War  n 
when  he  was  the  only  privileged  person  on 
the  globe  who  had  any  money.  Now  Japanese 
and  Germans,  who  have  successfully  implied 
the  principles  of  capitalism,  have  money. 
And,  most  sobering  of  all,  is  the  spectre  of 
the  Arabians  winding  up  with  all  the  money 
via  virtual  economic  blackmail.  The  aggra- 
vating energy  shortage  has  brought  a  stark 
awakening  to  the  American  consumer.  Sud- 
denly he  cannot  have  everything  be  wants 
when  he  wants  it  or  even  drive  wherever  he 
pleases  as  fast  as  he  prefers.  He  Is  now  a  part 
of  a  global  collage  of  Inter-dependency. 

The  Irrational  fanaticism  of  Iran  and  the 
brutal  aggressiveness  of  imperialist  Russia 
have  aroused  many  nations  and  peoples 
throughout  the  world  and,  in  pcutlcular,  the 


free-wheeling  American.  We  have  Just  ex- 
perienced a  unification  of  thought  and  action 
second  only  to  that  precipitated  by  Pearl 
Harbor  In  1941.  A  strong,  resolute  and  effec- 
tive America  Is  the  keystone  of  a  normaliza- 
tion which  will  have  to  manlfect  itseiX  to 
prevent  chaos  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  We 
also  have  observed  the  transformation  of 
China  Into  a  nation  with  an  evident  Intent 
to  Join  others  In  collective  harmony  and  se- 
curity. Hopefully,  the  present  charged  at- 
mosphere will  start  to  dissipate  Itself  when 
the  major  protagonists  conclude  the  risks  are 
too  great,  the  support  too  undependable,  the 
logic  too  fallacious,  the  gains  too  Illusory. 

Then  It  Is  up  to  twentieth  and  twenty- 
flrsl  century  man  to  disprove  the  unflatter- 
ing, even  calumnious,  assesEment  of  man 
made  by  Machlavelll  In  the  turbulent  times 
In  which  he  Uved:  "The  destiny  of  human- 
ity Is  a  compulsive  sequence  of  events  In 
which  the  Individual  participates  for  no  i>ar- 
tlcular  reason — and  In  which  he  is  incapable 
of  living  In  peace  with  others.  Men  move 
from  one  thing  to  the  other— they  tire  of 
evil,  and  of  good  they  sicken." 

Let  us  hope  Machlaveiu  was  wrong.* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


O  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  memorandum  concerning  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  author  is  Mr.  Roger 
Strelow,  a  lawyer  and  spokesman  for 
the  business  cwnmunity,  including  the 
Business  Roundtable.  Mr.  Strelow  re- 
cently represented  the  business  commu- 
nity on  a  McNeil-Lehrer  news  program, 
reporting  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  reau- 
thorization. At  one  time,  he  was  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  charged  with 
administering  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  ask  that  the  memorandum  be  re- 
printed for  two  reasons.  First,  it  provides 
an  analysis  of  what  at  least  one  well- 
informed  person  believes  to  be  the  ad- 
ministration position  on  amending  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Second,  and  more  im- 
portantly, it  illustrates  an  approach 
which  could  doom  efforts  to  finish  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  this  Congress  or  to 
achieve  a  sound  and  reasonable  result. 

Those  outside  the  Congress  interested 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  can  choose  the  path 
they  wish  to  travel.  I  hope  they  approach 
the  reauthorization  process  In  an  open, 
honest,  and  straight-forward  manner. 

On  page  5  of  tills  memorandum  there 
is  a  statement  that  an  administration 
draft  leaked  to  Representative  Waxman 
in  June  contained — and  I  quote — "a 
number  of  inconspicuous,  seemingly 
technical  provisions  which  would  have 
effectively  gutted  many  of  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  class  I  areas.  •  •  ••• 
The  author  then  notes  that  later  in  the 
drafting  process  "technical  details  could 
again  prove  to  be  critical." 

Later  in  the  memo,  the  author  de- 
scribes the  Business  Roundtable  position 
on  acid  rain  as  a  "preemptive  strike." 
Another  position  is  described  as  "buying 
peace." 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  with  a  con- 
viction bom  of  20-years  experience  In 
the  Congress  that  if  those  involved  in 
this  debate  choose  to  tred  a  path  lit- 
tered with  "technical"  details  and  "pre- 
emptive strikes,"  their  journey  may  be 
much,  much  longer  than  they  bargained 
for.  They  may  also  find,  at  journey's  end, 
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that  it  was  both  a  trip  and  a  destination 
they  would  have  preferred  to  avoid. 
The  memorandum  follows: 

Memobandum 

To:  Van  Langley 

From :  Roger  Strelow 

Re:    EPA    Administrator's    August    6,    1981, 

Press  Release 

The  statement  of  principles  contained  In 
Administrator  Oorsuch's  August  6,  1981, 
press  release  Is  too  sketchy  to  draw  defini- 
tive conclusions  regarding  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal.  The  press  conference  did  not 
provide  much  elucidation.  (See  Al  Pry's  Au- 
gust 5  memo.)  In  broad  terms,  however,  the 
position  announced  August  5  is  compatible 
with  virtually  all  of  the  Roundtable  rec- 
ommendations,' refiectlng  a  substantially 
more  moderate  approach  than  the  bill  leaked 
to  Congressman  Waxman  In  June. 

Some  Initial  reactions  to  the  press  release 
are  summarized  below: 

1.  Administration's  Position:  The  Nation 
should  continue  Its  steady  progress  towards 
cleaner  air. 

Comment:  Environmental  groups  are  un- 
likely to  quarrel  with  this  statement  of  goals, 
but  will  argue  that  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals fail  to  meet  Its  own  test,  since  they 
win  allow  substantially  higher  emissions 
than  would  be  permitted  by  the  present  ver- 
sion of  the  Act.  In  support  of  this  conten- 
tion, these  groups  will  be  able  to  point  to 
credible  evidence  which  suggests  that  elimi- 
nation of  the  percentage  reduction  require- 
ment, coupled  with  other  proposed  changes 
In  the  law.  will  increase  emissions  by  3.0  to 
5.0  million  tons  per  year,  compared  to  pro- 
jected levels. 

It  Is  Important  for  Industry  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  refute  this  claim,  to  the  extent  it  is 
excessive.  The  work  ICP  Is  doing  for  Conoco 
could  prove  critical  In  this  regard.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  reviewing  the  studies  EPA  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  the  1979  NSPS  re- 
quirements as  a  further  source  of  Informa- 
tion on  this  issue. 

2.  Administration's  Position:  Statutes  and 
regulations  should  be  reasonable  and  should 
be  related  to  the  economic  and  physical 
realities  of  the  particular  areas  involved. 

Comment:  The  reference  to  "economic 
and  phystral  rcallticc"  appears  to  be  pat- 
terned after  the  Roundtable's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  cost  effectiveness,  economic 
values  and  attainability. 

Phrased  so  broadly,  it  is  difficult  to  quar- 
rel with  the  Administration's  statement  of 
principles;  the  trick  will  be  to  convert  this 
statement  Into  acceptable  and  effective  leg- 
islative language.  We  might  want  to  begin 
drafting  soon,  based  on  our  legislative 
specifications  (see  especially  {  317),  so  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  language  to  the 
Committee  staffs  when  they  begin  drafting  a 
bill. 

3.  Administration's  Position:  The  basic 
concept  of  the  health-based  primary  stand- 
ards In  the  Clean  Air  Act  should  be  main- 
tained. Cost  benefit  analysis  should  not  be 
Included  as  statutory  criteria  In  setting 
these  standards,  but  standards  should  be 
based  on  sound  scientific  data  demonstrat- 
ing where  air  quality  represents  real  health 
risks. 

Reaction:  The  Roundtable  can  fairly  take 
credit  for  the  emphasis  on  "real  health 
risks"  and  the  use  of  "sound  scientific  data." 
The  decision  not  to  provide  for  cost-benefit 
analysis  In  promulgating  the  standards  ap- 
pears to  reflect  a  political  Judgment  by  the 
Administration  that  a  moderate  position  on 
standard  setting  will   slgnlflcantly  Increase 

■  Indeed,  on  several  Issues  (e.g.,  the  limi- 
tation of  primary  standards  to  "real  health 
risks."  the  requirement  for  use  of  "sound 
sclentlflc  data"  and  the  proposal  for  selective 
extensions  of  compliance  deadlines)  the  con- 
cepts In  the  Administration  BUI  appear  to 
be  borrowed  directly  from  the  Roundtable's 
paper. 


the  prospects  for  approval  of  other  major 
reforms.  If  translated  into  appropriate  leg- 
islative language,  the  AdnUnlstratlon's  pro- 
posal probably  would  permit  EPA  to  relax 
the  present  standards  substantially,  even  if 
cost-benefit  analysis  cannot  be  explicitly 
taken  Into  account. 

4.  Administration's  Position:  Secondary 
standards  should  also  continue  to  be  set  at 
tho  Federal  level. 

Conunent:  The  Administration's  state- 
ment appears  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
states  adopting  more  lenient  standards,  and 
thus  conflicts  with  the  recommendation 
adopted  by  the  Roundtable.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however.  Administrator  Gorsuch  Is 
likely  to  set  secondary  standards  at  or  near 
the  level  of  the  primary  standard  whenever 
warranted,  in  which  case  an  effort  to  reverse 
to  the  Administration's  position  might  have 
little  practical  effect.  Further,  the  brief 
statement  In  the  press  release  would  not  ap- 
pear to  preclude  adoption  of  separate  re- 
gional standards  for  each  region  of  the 
country,  or  the  use  of  Incremental  cost  ben- 
efit analysis  In  setting  standards  (a  major 
element  of  the  Roundtable's  recommenda- 
tion). 

5.  Administration's  Position:  The  current 
program  for  the  prevention  of  significant  air 
quality  deterioration  should  be  maintained 
for  the  protection  of  park  and  wilderness 
areas.  In  other  areas,  protection  should  be 
based  on  uniform  technology  requirements 
for  pollution  control. 

Comment:  The  Administration's  proposal 
to  eliminate  class  II  and  class  ni  increments 
and  adopt  uniform  technology  requirements 
(presimiably  based  on  NSPS  requirements)  is 
Identical  to  that  adopted  by  the  Rotindtable 
and  virtually  every  other  major  Industry 
group.  (Note,  however,  that  there  Is  no  spe- 
cific mention  of  revising  the  class  I  Incre- 
ments. ) 

On  PSD,  like  several  other  administration 
proposals  (Including  proposals  regarding 
hazardous  pollutants  an  nonattalnment 
areas)  It  will  be  essential  to  review  a  more 
detailed  statement  of  the  Administration's 
position  before  any  definitive  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  In  broad,  outline  form,  the 
Administration's  statement  of  principals  re- 
pardln^  the  PSD  Issue  Is  compatible  with  the 
approach  taken  In  the  draft  bill  leaked  in 
June.  However,  the  June  draft  contained  a 
number  of  Inconspicuous,  seemingly  techni- 
cal provisions  which  would  have  effectively 
gutted  many  of  the  requirements  applicable 
to  class  I  areas  (including  the  class  I  annual 
increment,  which  Industry  generally  hsis  not 
challenged).  Even  If  the  Administration  is 
now  committed  to  a  more  moderate  ap- 
proach, technical  details  again  could  prave 
to  be  critical.  (For  example,  whUe  the  Ad- 
ministration's press  release  is  silent  on  the 
issue  of  visibility,  a  carefully  targeted  tech- 
nical amendment  to  current  provisions  re- 
garding class  I  aresis.  Including  a  more  real- 
istic statistical  approach  to  the  short-term 
increments  such  as  Terry  Thoem  has  urged, 
could  cure  many  of  the  Roundtable's  objec- 
tions to  the  current  version  of  the  Act.) 

6.  Administration's  Position :  States  should 
be  accorded  a  full  partnership  in  imple- 
menting the  Nation's  standards.  The  Fed- 
eral government  will  monitor  state  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  health  and  welfare 
standards. 

Comment:  Subject  to  appropriate  limita- 
tions, the  concept  of  slgnlflcantly  restricting 
EPA's  role  in  reviewing  state  decisions  has 
wide-spread  support.  (ERT's  study  for  the 
Roundtable  should  add  to  the  momentum 
for  reform,  since  it  provides  impressive  docu- 
mentation of  the  extent  to  which  the  cur- 
rent system  of  overlapping  review  causes  un- 
necessary expense  and  delay.) 

As  currently  formulated,  however,  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  may  hide  a  bomb- 
shell. One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  the  June  draft  bill  was  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  most  of  EPA's  current  review  func- 


tions, by  eliminating  entirely  EPA's  review 
of  Individual  permit  decisions  (even  for 
major  new  sources)  and  cutting  back  sharp- 
ly on  EPA's  review  of  S  Ps.  (By  contrast,  the 
Roundtable's  legislative  speciflcatlons  gave 
EPA  90  days  to  veto  state  permitting  deci- 
sions for  major  new  sources  and  continued 
to  provide  for  meaningful  review  of  STPs.) 
In  light  of  Intense  reaction  to  the  leaked 
bill,  the  statement  in  the  press  release  that 
the  federal  government  "will  monitor  state 
achievement  of  national  .  . .  standards."  wlth- 
cut  further  elaboration,  suggests  that  the 
Adminlotratlon  may  Intend  to  adhere  to  Us 
original,  controversial  approach.  I  would  note 
that  It  is  my  distinct  Impression  that  much 
of  induscry  would  not  favor  excessive  delega- 
tion and  decentralization  to  the  states  since 
this  could  allow  discrimination  within  Indus- 
try by  region  and/or  industry  category. 

7.  Administration's  Position:  A  more  effec- 
tive hazardous  pollutant  program  should  be 
established  to  allow,  for  the  first  time,  effi- 
cient control  of  the  hazardous  health  hazards 
posed  by  airborne  toxic  pollutants. 

Comment ;  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  lan- 
guage Is  a  smokescreen,  or  reflects  a  decision 
to  take  a  tough  stance.  To  the  extent  It  Indi- 
cates the  latter,  it  could  prove  to  be  a  major 
pKSint  of  tension  between  Industry  and  the 
Administration.  We  should  not  oppose  a  truly 
more  effective  and  aggressive  toxic  pollutant 
control  program  under  §  112.  but  we  must 
Insist  upon  appropriate  procedural  and  scl- 
entlflc (e.g..  peer  review)  protections.  You 
may  recall  that  DuPont's  representative 
made  this  basic  point  at  the  CAAP  meeting 
held  In  BRT's  conference  room  about  a 
month  ago. 

8.  Aranlnlstratlon's  Position:  Research  on 
acid  deposition  should  be  accelerated. 

Comments :  This  statement  Is  unobjection- 
able. 

As  we  discussed  when  we  were  preparing 
the  paper  for  Vice  President  Bush,  the  pros- 
pects for  this  proposal  being  accepted  (In  Ueu 
of  immediate  imposition  of  control  meas- 
ures) would  be  enhanced  substantially  if 
we  are  able  to  develop  a  very  detailed  pro- 
posal for  how  the  current  research  program 
should  be  accelerated,  pointing  to  very  spe- 
cific areas  In  which  research  should  be  ac- 
celerated, and  explaining  why  It  would  be 
reasonable  and  acproprlate  for  Congress  to 
defer  action  until  after  this  research  has 
been  completed.  The  Administration  may  not 
be  able  to  avoid  further  action  on  acid  rain — 
in  the  legislation  and/or  In  the  treaty  with 
Canada — if  it  insists  on  promoting  a  signif- 
icantly relaxed  NSPS  for  coal-fired  power- 
plants  (see  till,  infra),  which  could  lead  to 
.significant  SOi  Increases.  BRT's  "preemptive 
strike"  position  may  well  become  a  necessary 
compromise  in  any  event. 

9.  Administration's  Position:  Deadlines 
for  achieving  primary  air  quality  standards 
should  be  adjusted  to  r^ect  realities  In 
particular  areas. 

Comment:  The  proposal  for  selective  ex- 
tensions of  attainment  deadlines  Is  Identical 
to  the  recommendation  offered  by  the 
Roundtable,  and  represents  a  major  retreat 
from  the  position  proposed  In  the  draft  bill 
leaked  to  Congressman  Waxman. 

From  the  terse  description  offered  in  the 
press  release,  it  is  imclear  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration Intends  to  modify  its  position 
with  regard  to  other  controversial  aspects  of 
the  nonattalnment  program  (e.g.,  elimina- 
tion of  the  offset  requirement  and  the  con- 
struction ban) . 

10.  Administration's  Position:  As  sug- 
geested  by  the  National  CoDunlsslon  on  Air 
Quality,  automobile  standards  should  be  ad- 
justed to  more  reasonable  levels.  The  limit 
for  nitrogen  oxide  could  be  raised  to  a  level 
slightly  higher  than  that  suggested  by  the 
Commission  without  affecting  air  quality 
goals. 

Comments:  According  to  the  story  In 
Wednesday's  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Admin- 
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istnttlon  Intends  to  determine  oompUance 
with  the  relaxed  limits  based  upon  company- 
wide  averages.  This  represents  a  substantial 
further  concession  to  the  automobile  Indus- 
try, beyond  that  already  reflected  In  the 
press  release. 

11.  Administration's  Position:  Pollution 
control  standards  for  new  coal-flred  plants 
should  be  based  on  uniform  emissions 
standards. 

Comments:  This  proposal  clearly  requires 
uniform,  fixed  emission  limits,  in  lieu  of 
the  current  mandatory  scrubber  require- 
ments. As  such.  It  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
more  controversial  aspects  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's current  pr(^>osal.  The  environmen- 
tal groups  will  Insist — with  some  credlbll- 
itv — that  the  effect  of  this  proposal  will  be 
to  Increase  emissions  of  SO^.  by  several  mil- 
lion tons  per  year,  thus  negating  the  Admin- 
istration's promise  of  "st«€Mly  progress  to- 
wards cleaner  air."  Further,  representatives 
from  states  with  large  reserves  of  high  sul- 
fur cool  can  be  counted  u[)on  to  fiercely 
oppose  this  provision. 

As  a  result,  the  pressure  on  the  Adminis- 
tration to  find  a  compromise  position  is 
likely  to  be  intense.  In  this  context.  It  may 
be  Important  to  note  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  careful  not  to  commit  itself  to 
any  specific  emission  limit.  (The  utility  in- 
dustry had  pushed  for  an  emission  limit  of 
1.2  lbs  SO../MMBTU,  consistent  with  both 
the  1971  and  1978  NSPS  requirements.)  This 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  Admin- 
istration ultimately  will  accept  a  lower  limit 
(eg..  0.8  lbs  SO_./MMBTU  or  perhaps  even 
some  form  of  sliding  scale),  as  a  way  of 
buying  peace.* 


THE   FEDERAL  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  few  days,  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  increase  the  national  debt  to 
more  than  $1  trillion.  Based  on  prece- 
dent, it  probably  will,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Government  going. 

This  mind  boggling  debt,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment spending  policies  which  have 
caused  it  are  exactly  why  interest  rates 
are  soaring,  bond  prices  are  crashing,  the 
stock  market  is  sagging,  the  Nation's 
economic  recovery  is  crippled  and  mil- 
lions of  workers  are  losing  their  jobs. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that  excessive 
Federal  spending  is,  in  fact,  the  main 
cause  of  the  Nation's  inflation/credit 
crunch.  Almost  no  one  now  disputes  the 
once-controversial  notion  that  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  is  essential  to  get- 
ting the  economy  back  on  trsu:k. 

President  Reagan  is  pledged  to  do  so. 
And  no  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions. 

What  is  in  doubt  is  whether  Congress, 
in  the  wake  of  making  dramatic  budget 
cuts  this  suimmer,  will  go  along  with  Mr. 
Reagan's  plan  for  further  spending  cuts 
needed  to  match  recent  tax  reductions. 

While  there  may  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
painless  budget  cut  at  this  point,  one  way 
Congress  can  help  restrain  Federal 
spending  is  by  passing  an  amendment  I 
intend  to  offer  when  Congress  considers 
the  debt  ceiling  increase. 

The  amendment  makes  one  sf^ole  but 
significant  change  in  current  policy.  In- 
troduced as  S.  384.  the  Federal  Expendi- 
ture Control  Reform  Act,  the  amendment 
requires  congressional  veto  rather  than 
congressional  approval  of  any  rescission 
proposed  by  the  President.  As  before,  the 
President  would  be  required  to  notify 


Congress  of  his  intent  to  rescind  or  with- 
hold appropriated  budget  authority.  But 
to  halt  such  action.  Congress  would 
within  45  days  have  to  pass  a  resolutiwi 
disapproving  it. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  con- 
servatively estimates  that  some  $5  billion 
could  be  saved  each  fiscal  year  by  adopt- 
ing this  approach.  Further  savings,  I  be- 
lieve, are  possible. 

Our  President  presides  over  the  largest 
budget  in  the  world,  an  estimated  $642 
billion  in  this  fiscal  year.  Yet  he  has  less 
management  control  over  that  budget 
than  almost  any  other  Chief  Executive. 
The  Governors  of  virtually  all  of  our  50 
States  have  the  power  to  block  wasteful, 
duplicative  and  unnecessary  spending, 
but  Congress  has  denied  this  essential 
management  prerogative  to  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Under  present  law,  if  the  President 
discovers  that  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  a  particular  purpose  are  no 
longer  required,  or  are  more  than  re- 
quired to  achieve  that  purpose,  he  can- 
not prevent  the  expenditure  of  the  ex- 
cess funds  without  first  obtaining  ex- 
plicit permission  from  Congress  to  do  so. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  protects 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  Con- 
gress to  have  the  first  and  the  last  word 
about  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
but  it  does  so  in  a  needlessly  wasteful  and 
extravagant  way. 

The  trouble  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  is  that  the  President's  efforts 
to  restrain  wasteful  spending  can  be 
thwarted  simply  by  congressional  inac- 
tion. If  the  President  determines  that 
funds  appropriated  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose need  not  or  should  not  be  spent,  he 
must  inform  Congress  of  his  intention  to 
rescind  them.  But  if  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress do  not  pass  resolutions  approving 
the  rescission  within  45  days  of  the  Pres- 
ident's announcement,  then  the  funds 
must  be  released. 

Unfortunately,  all  kinds  of  factors 
other  than  the  merits  of  a  proposed  re- 
scission can  block  action  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  before  the  45-day  period  ex- 
pires. Since  1974,  Congress  has  approved 
fewer  than  15  percent  of  the  rescissions 
proposed  by  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter.  In  most  cases,  the  rescission  re- 
quest never  even  reached  a  vote. 

Fiscal  year  1980  provides  an  all  too 
typical  case  in  point.  In  that  year,  a  year 
of  near  record  budget  deficits  and  dou- 
ble digit  inflation.  President  Carter  sent 
to  Congress  rescission  requests  totaling 
$1.6  billion.  Congress  rejected  by  inac- 
tion $1.1  billion  of  these  rescission  re- 
quests. Thus,  out  of  a  budget  of  $579.6 
biUion,  a  scant  $500  million,  eight  one 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total,  was 
saved  through  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  same  results  could  be 
achieved  with  fewer  dollars  through  bet- 
ter management. 

Presidents  used  to  have  a  very  potent 
power  to  prevent  wasteful  spending,  the 
power  of  impoundment.  The  history  of 
Presidential  impoundments  shows  clearly 
that  this  power  was  used  in  virtually 
every  instance  to  achieve  sound  man- 
agement objectives.  The  most  common 
reason  for  impoundments  was  because 


changed  circumstances  rendered  a  par- 
ticular expenditure  unnecessary,  as  when 
President  Jefferson  blocked  $50,000  for 
gunboats  on  the  Mississippi  after  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  had  removed  the 
threat  the  gunboats  were  supposed  to 
guard  against.  Another  frequent  reason 
was  to  prevent  waste,  as  when  President 
Van  Buren  blocked  payment  of  a  dupli- 
cate pension  to  a  military  widow,  and 
President  Truman  refused  to  spend 
money  to  build  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  until  a  study  had  been  made  to 
determine  the  geographical  need  for 
them. 

But  there  were  instances  where  the 
impoundment  power  was  abused.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  for  instance,  impounded 
fimds  for  water  projects  in  order  to  pun- 
ish certain  Illinois  Congressmen  who  had 
opposed  his  administration  on  other  pol- 
icy matters. 

The  use  by  some  Presidents  of  the  im- 
poundment power  to  punish  recalcitrant 
legislators,  or  to  alter  policies  enacted  by 
Congress  quickly  irritated  Congress,  and 
raised  a  serious  constitutional  question 
as  well.  The  Constitution  makes  it  clear 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  deter- 
mine how  public  money  should  be  spent. 
But  if  the  President  impounded  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  Congress 
either  would  have  to  pass  the  appropria- 
tion again — in  which  case  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  second  impoundment,  or  a 
veto — or  take  the  President  to  court.  This 
was.  especially  from  the  congressional 
point  of  view,  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  impoundment  controversy  came  to 
a  head  in  1972  when  President  Nixon  at- 
tempted to  force  Congress  to  adopt  a 
block  grant  housing  approach  by  impos- 
ing a  moratorium  on  funding  of  the 
housing  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  President  won  the  battle — an 
appeals  court  ruled  against  Congress' 
lawsuit — but  Congress,  by  enacting  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  won  the  war. 

Most  Americans  would  agree  that  some 
protection  had  to  be  found  against  the 
sporadic  Presidential  abuses  of  the  im- 
poundment power.  But  the  congressional 
"cure"  has  proven  far  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. Clearly,  some  middle  ground  must 
be  found. 

Enter  the  rescission  amendment,  al- 
lowing flexibility  in  achieving  needed 
savings  without  returning  to  the  old 
abuses. 

This  basic  change,  to  congressional 
veto  from  congressional  approval,  would 
alter  the  climate  for  Presidential  action 
by  requiring  a  positive,  considered  action 
by  Congress  in  order  to  block  proposed 
rescissions  instead  of  killing  needed  re- 
scissions by  inaction — without  even  hav- 
ing a  vote.  The  President  would  be  al- 
lowed the  managerial  flexibility  .'•equired 
for  efiQcient  Government,  but  Congress 
would  retain  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  control  the  public  pursestrings.* 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DOLE  ON 
ISSUES  AFFECTING  DISABLED 
AMERICANS 

•  Mr.    MURKOWSKI.    Mr.    President, 
last  evening,  my  distinguished  colleague 


from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole,  delivered  a  very 
timely  speech  on  issues  affecting  dis- 
abled Americans  to  a  group  dalled 
"Mainstream,"  which  is  sponsoring  a  2- 
day  symposium  on  disabled  people  in  the 
workplace.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
assistance  in  employment  opportunities 
for  disabled  veterans.  I  submit  this 
speech  for  the  Record,  so  that  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  may  have  tlie 
opportunity  to  read  it. 

The  speech  follows: 
Jobs,  Jobs,  and  Mobs  Jobs — To*,  trb  Disabled 

It's  an  interesting  coincidence  that  to- 
night's seminar,  which  focuses  on  employing 
disabled  Americans,  should  take  place  dur- 
ing the  week  of  Labor  Day — two  days  after 
President  Reagan  outlined  the  econonUc 
policies  of  his  administration  as  "Jobs.  Jobs, 
and  More  Jobs." 

Well,  we  all  agree  with  that,  and  we  look 
to  the  President  and  Congress  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  millions  of  new  jobs  we  believe 
his  economic  program  will  create  In  the  next 
few  years  will  go  to  people  regardless  of 
whether  they  walk  to  work  or  ride  In  a 
wheelchair — whether  or  not  they  can  hear 
the  sounds  of  an  office  around  them — 
whether  they  stand  tall  In  physical  posture 
or  personal  spirit. 

AN    IMPORTANT    DISTINCTION 

The  year  1981  Is  the  year  of  the  disabled 
person.  It  is  not  the  year  of  the  handicapped. 
The  distinction  is  Important.  For  a  disabled 
person  Is  handicapped  only  so  long  as  be  or 
she  ;a  prevented  from  achieving  a  goal,  earn- 
ing a  living,  realizing  a  dream.  Throughout 
my  life.  I  have  known  persons  who  might 
have  been  physically  disabled,  but  who  at- 
tained great  things  of  the  mind  or  the  spirit. 
I  have  known  in  my  own  life  the  call  to  self- 
dlscovcry  that  comes  with  a  physical  dis- 
ability— and  I  learned  many  years  ago  that 
sympathy  is  no  substitute  for  a  chance  to 
develop  one's  skills. 

There  are  thirty-five  million  other  Ameri- 
cans who  have  learned  or  will  learn  that 
same  lesson^  They  represent  a  vast  and 
largely  untapped  human  resource.  They  ask 
far  nothing  but  a  chance  to  share  their 
talents.  And  they  demonstrate  every  day  of 
their  lives  the  meaning  of  what  Tennyson 
meant  when  he  wrote  "To  strive,  to  seek,  to 
find,  and  not  to  yield." 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  lot  of  striving, 
seeking  and  finding.  The  only  yielding  done 
was  by  the  barriers — architectual.  economic 
or  psychological — that  have  traditionally 
blocked  the  way  to  personal  Independence 
and  employment  of  the  disabled.  Physical 
mobility  was  increased.  Now  the  same  thing 
must  happen  with  economic  mobility. 

FISCAL  AUSTIRITT — AND   CONTINtTlNC   NKED 

I  hardly  need  remind  anyone  in  this  room 
that  we  live  in  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity. 
The  Federal  budget  is  under  selge  to  some 
hard  economic  realities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  Is  trying  to  restore  the  historic 
concept  of  federalism  before  that  foundation 
of  American  self-rule  Is  smothered  beneath 
Washington's  deficits.  Washington's  rules. 
Washington's  regulations  and  Washington's 
smug  conviction  that  it  knows  best. 

The  demands  on  our  dollars  have  never 
been  greater.  But  that  does  not  mean  any 
diminution  in  the  needs  of  the  disabled. 
What  Is  Just  a  time  of  heavy  spending  re- 
mains Just  in  a  time  of  belt-tightening.  For- 
tunately. I  can  report  that  programs  for  the 
disabled  have,  by  and  large,  escaped  the 
budgeury  ax.  I  think  the  administration  Is 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  disabled  Americans. 
I  see  no  desire — and  no  possibility — for  a 
retreat  for  the  commitment  of  recent  years. 


But  I  do  see  a  greater  reliance  upon  the 
private  sector  as  a  partner  in  meeting  the 
economic  needs  of  the  disabled.  To  be  blunt, 
business  will  be  Invited  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  slack  that  Government  alone  can  no 
longer  handle.  This  seems  a  fair  price  for 
the  largest  tax  cut  in  American  history, 
much  of  it  specifically  aimed  at  the  busi- 
ness community.  Along  with  rewards  goes 
responsibility. 

THE    PRIVATE   RESPONSIBILrrT 

And  I've  seen  already  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  the  private  sector  is  anxious  to 
meet  that  responsibility.  Not  long  ago.  I  had 
the  chance  to  speak  with  a  Mennlnger 
Foundation  Council  sponsoring  the  projects 
with  mdustry  program.  PWI  is  the  best  evi- 
dence I  know  to  support  the  theory  that 
a  small  investment  in  the  disabled  can  lead 
to  a  substantial  payoff,  both  financial  and 
social.  Ninety  PWI  programs  across  the  coun- 
try put  5.500  people  to  work.  Taxes  on  their 
$50  million  wages  alone  will  more  than  dou- 
ble the  entire  public  expenditure  on  the  pro- 
gram. PWI  works  because  It  stresses  the 
capabilities— not  the  disabilities— of  the  in- 
dividuals It  employs.  It  works  because  it  ad- 
vocates competition  as  well  as  compassion. 
It  instills  independence:  It  disclaims  im- 
pairment. It  gives  people  a  reason  to  hope, 
as  well  as  a  paycheck. 

In  the  course  of  its  work.  PWI  has  educated 
a  lot  of  businessmen  as  well.  Employers  have 
discovered  that  it  takes  less  accommodation 
than  they  thought  to  hire  handicapped  work- 
ers. They  have  removed  architectural  barri- 
ers. They  have  launched  PWI  training  pro- 
grams. They  have  hired — ^and  they  have  pro- 
moted— qualified  disabled  Job  applications. 

GIVE    A    MAN    A    JOB 

This  Is  a  country  whose  people  have  always 
believed  in  work.  Give  a  man  a  Job.  and  you 
give  him  a  stake  in  society.  You  give  him  a 
reason  to  share  in  the  great  central  dream  of 
this  Republic,  which  was  founded,  after  all. 
as  a  vast,  ongoing  experiment  in  social  mo- 
bility. Give  a  man  a  Job.  and  you  give  him 
reason  to  hope  for  better  days  ahead — for 
himself,  for  his  family,  for  generations  yet 
unborn.  Give  a  man  a  Job,  and  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  the  color  of  his  skin, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  the  nature  of  his  faith. 

PWI  extends  that  belief  and  that  tradition 
to  the  largest  minority  group  of  all — ^the  dis- 
abled. By  itself,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  But  tt 
can  and  ought  to  serve  as  an  example  to  both 
Government  and  business  of  what  can  be 
done  when  determined  Individuals  set  about 
to  find  innovative  ways  of  employing  disabled 
workers.  Tax  incentives  to  employers  can  help 
further  such  programs.  I'd  like  to  see  my  five 
year  old  amendment  to  provide  deductions  to 
those  who  remove  architectural  or  transpor- 
tation barriers  Increased  and  made  perma- 
nent. We  have  managed  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act,  to  provide  fresh  incentives  for 
the  disabled  to  return  to  work.  And  we  con- 
tinue the  fight  for  adequate  funding  for  a 
whole  range  of  education,  rehabilitation  and 
employment  efforts. 

COMMITMENTS    THAT    CANNOT    BE    TRIMMED 

Budgets  In  Washington  may  face  trimming. 
But  our  commitment  to  economic  justice  for 
the  disabled  can  never  be  cut  back.  This 
Nation  has  no  Intention  of  muffling  the  dis- 
abled In  a  cloak  of  fiscal  austerity.  Rather. 
I  think  we  are  already  searching  for  better 
ways  to  tap  their  human  resources.  In  that 
search,  private  businesses  and  concerned  In- 
dividuals must  be  willing  to  assume  partner- 
ship status  with  Government  at  all  levels. 
Economic  common  sense  suggests  It.  Con- 
science demands  it. 

We  have  broken  down  some  barriers.  Now 
we  must  raise  up  the  disabled  to  their  right- 
ful place  in  society.  We  must  measure  our 
progress  in  economic  as  well  as  medical  terms 
.  .  .  and  hasten  the  day  when  "Jobs,  Joba  and 


more  Jobs"  applies  to  every  American,  regard- 
less of  physical  or  emotional  handicap*. 

We've  come  a  long  way  already.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  But  it's  good  to  know  that  th»» 
road  ahead  will  be  traveled  in  the  company 
of  people  like  yourselvM.tf 


NRTA-AARP  LEGISLATIVE  COUN- 
CIL'S ENERGY  POLICY  STATE- 
MENT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  energy 
costs  have  soared  precipitously  since  the 
oil  embargo  in  late  1973. 

Home  heating  fuel  oil  No.  2  increased 
by  an  astonishing  411.2  percent  from 
October  1973  to  June  1981.  Residential 
natural  gas  rose  by  224.7  percent  and 
electricity  by  134.5  percent  during  this 
same  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index— the  Nation's  yardstick  for 
measuring  inflation — increased  98.6  per- 
cent from  October  1973  to  June  1981. 

All  Americans  have  been  affected  In 
one  form  or  another  by  rising  energy 
prices  in  the  past  8  years.  Older  Amer- 
icans have  been  especially  victimized  be- 
cause they  frequently  are  struggling  on 
limited  incomes. 

Many  elderly  persons  simply  do  not 
have  a  sufficient  margin  between  income 
and  outgo  to  absorb  escalating  energy 
price  hikes. 

Large  numbers  are  confronted  with 
virtually  impossible  daily  decisions.  Do 
they  use  their  limited  resources  to  heat 
or  to  eat?  Typically,  both  needs  suffer — 
and  in  some  cases  irreparably. 

In  addition,  many  older  Americans 
find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  reduced  room 
temperatures  in  the  winter  and  higher 
temperatures  in  the  summer  because 
they  dojiot  adapt  as  readily  as  younger 
people  to  these  extremes. 

Moreover,  elderly  persons  oftentimes 
live  in  older  houses  that  were  constructed 
30  or  40  years  or  more — when  energy 
prices  were  substantially  lower  and  in- 
sulation was  not  needed  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  it  is  today. 

Energy  is  clearly  a  high  priority  issue 
for  senior  citizens.  It  affects  their  daily 
lives  and  is  intensifying  the  cost  squeeze 
that  grips  millions  of  aged  persons  today. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons — the  Nation's  largest 
older  Americans  membership  organiza- 
tions— recognize  th's  importance  of 
energy  for  the  elderly. 

The  1981  legislative  council  meeting 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
impact  of  rising  energy  costs  for  the 
aged. 

The  council  members  developed  a 
thoughtful  statement  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  NRTA-AARP  energy  policy  state- 
ment. 

1981  Federal  and  State  Legislative  Polict 
THE  cvrrent   SrrtlATION 

More  than  seven  years  have  passed  since 
the  Arab  oil-producing  nations  embargoed 
the  shipments  of  oil  and.  more  Importantly, 
put  an  end  to  the  era  of  cheap  energy  sup- 
plies. The  price  of  OPEC  oil  has  increased 
from  •1.77  a  barrel  to  well  over  $30,  more 
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thaa  a  3.000  percent  IncreMe.  with  half  of 
It  occurring  In  1979.  Other  non-OPEC  pro- 
ducera  have  followed  suit.  The  result  has 
been  to  depress  the  economies  of  the  non- 
oll-exportlng  countries  and  contribute  to  the 
Inflation  afflicting  them.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that.  In  the  US.,  the  annual  rate 
of  growth  In  real  GNP  has  been  cut  by 
nearly  one  percent  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
price  increases.  Late  In  1980  the  OPEC  pro- 
ducers announced  further  price  Increases 
averaging  about  10  percent,  thus  promising 
more  upward  pressure  on  price  levels  and 
downward  pressure  on  output. 

Despite  all  this,  the  United  States  has  still 
not  developed  an  energy  policy  appropriate 
to  Its  needs.  These  needs  are:  (1)  to  protect 
the  nation  from  a  repetition  of  the  ecouomlc 
dislocations  which  might  be  created  under 
future  InterrupUons.  and  (2)  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  the  Inflation  consequences  of 
the  even  higher  price  levels  that  the  OPEC 
cartel  may  be  disposed  to  dictate.  The  nation 
has  failed  to  correctly  assess  the  strength  of 
the  cartel;  it  has  failed  to  correctly  assess 
the  prospects  for  oil  supplies  both  here  and 
abroad;  and  It  has  failed  to  assess  properly 
the  prospects  of  developing  alternatives  to 
Imported  oil.  Because  of  these  failures,  the 
nation  Is  still  Importing  almost  half  of  Ite 
crude  oil  needs.  The  price  of  these  supplies 
Is  not  negotiable.  In  a  nation  so  dependent 
on  energy  as  the  U.S..  the  excessive  oil  price 
Increases  have  been  inflationary  and  very 
damaging  to  the  economy.  Furthermore,  the 
failure  to  resolve  energy  price  and  supply 
issues,  may.  In  the  future,  further  reduce  the 
resources  (GNP)  the  country  would  other- 
wise have  available  to  meet  Its  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  expanding  elderly  popu- 
lation 

DBCONTKOL  OF  OIL  PSICES 

With  respect  to  the  decontrol  of  domesti- 
cally produced  oil  and  natural  gas  prices,  the 
Associations  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
and  support  this  action  even  though  It  will 
yield  much  higher  prices  for  domestically 
produced  fuel.  That  will  mean,  at  least  in 
the  short  term,  the  nation's  having  to  accept 
and  accommodate  the  inflationary  effect 
these  higher  price  levels  will  have.  The  only 
policy  option  available  that  could  restrain 
the  degree  of  inflationary  consequences 
would  be  the  relmposltlon  of  price  controls 
for  domesticallly  produced  oil  and  natural 
gas.  However,  even  if  this  were  a  legislatively 
realistic  option,  any  relief  from  such  infla- 
tionary pressures  would  be  short-term  and 
would  come  very  probably  at  the  expense  of 
Increasing  the  nation's  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  and  new  domestic  energy 
sources.  That  would  tend  to  leave  the  na- 
tion at  least  as  dependent  as  It  Is  today  (If 
not  more  so)  on  OPEC-prlced  foreign  fuel 
and  as  vulnerable  as  ever  to  future  oil  em- 
barg.^es.  the  economic  consequences  of  cartel- 
dictated  price  levels,  and  economic  and  po- 
litical blackmail.  Moreover,  since  controls 
are  very  likely  to  discourage  increased  ex- 
ploration, development  and  production  of 
domestic  fossil  fuels  as  well  as  discourage  the 
Introduction  of  new  energy  sources,  the  anti- 
Inflatlonary  gains  made  In  the  short  term 
from  such  a  policy  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  Its  long  term  Inflationary  conse- 
quences. 

THE   "WINDFALL   PROFITS"   TAX   AND   INCENTIVES 
FOR    OEVCLOPINC    NEW    ENERGY    RESOURCES 

Now  that  the  scheduled  decontrol  of  prices 
charged  for  domestically  produced  oil  and 
natural  gas  Is  a  fact  that  clearly  must  be 
accepted  If  the  nation  Is  to  decrease  Its  de- 
pendence on  foreign  source  fuels,  supporting 
policies  must  be  pursued  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  consequences  of  that  policy  choice. 
First,  because  decontrol  of  prices  for  oil  and 
gas  will  yield  very  large  and  unexpected 
"windfall"  profits  to  domestic  oil  and  gas 
producers — profits  that  bear  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  cost  of  exploring  for.  devel- 


oping and  producing  the  oU  that  yields  those 
profits  (plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on 
the  Investment) — it  is  appropriate  that  at 
least  part  of  that  windfall  gain  be  captured 
by  society  throui;h  the  tax  mechanism.  The 
"windfall  profits"  tax  enacted  In  1980  resem- 
bles an  excise  tax .  The  alternative  would  have 
been  an  "excess  profits"  tax.  At  this  Juncture, 
the  Associations  would  have  to  oppose  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  windfall  profits  tax.  unless 
an  excess  profits  tax  were  substituted  for  It. 
The  windfall  profits  tax  Is  the  source  of  the 
funding  for  the  Low  Income  Hlnergy  Assist- 
ance Program  which  provides  assistance 
to  lower  Income  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies to  help  them  meet  the  rising  cost  of  fuel 
and.  If  It  Is  phased  out.  another  source  of 
revenue  would  have  to  be  provided  (see  In- 
come policy  for  further  discussion) . 

it  is  argued  by  some  that  the  domestic  oil 
and  natural  gai  Industry  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  all  of  the  profits  that  decontrol  yields 
In  order  to  provide  incentives  to  explore  for. 
develop  and  produce  more  domestic  energy. 
However,  sufficient  incentives  still  exist  even 
with  the  modest  windfall  tax.  The  significant 
amount  of  profits  that  decontrol  will  yield 
coupled  with  priCe  support  programs  (funded 
from  some  of  the  revenue  that  accrues  from 
the  windfall  profits  tax)  should  provide  pri- 
vate energy  producers  with  sufficient  incen- 
tives to  develop  both  conventional  and  new 
ioarcej  of  domestic  energy,  like  shale  oil. 

One  domestic  energy  source  with  potential 
for  development  Is  coal.  Unlike  oil.  the  U.S. 
has  large,  untapped  reserves  of  coal,  enough 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  at  any  likely 
production  rate.  Also,  unlike  oil,  the  U.S.  Is 
an  exporter  of  coal  and  could  be  a  larger  ex- 
porter, if  port  facilities  were  made  adequate. 
Unfortunately,  both  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  coal  produce  environmental 
problems.  Also,  coal  is  primarily  used  by 
electric  utilities,  and  can  only  be  converted 
into  oil  products  at  great  cost.  Private  in- 
dustry, encouraged,  and  assisted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, should  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
overcome  the  problems  associated  with  the 
production  and  utilization  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource.  Similar  efforts  should  also 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  sources  6uch  as  solar,  blomass,  and 
wind  powar. 

Given  the  inflationary  pressures  that  will 
be  generated,  especially  in  the  near  term,  as 
a  result  of  ths  decontrol  of  domestic  energy 
prices,  it  is  obvious  that.  If  the  aggregate  In- 
flation rate  Is  to  bj  lowered,  then  actions 
taken  to  deal  with  the  other  factors  contrib- 
uting to  that  aggregate  rate  must  be  effective 
and  strong  enough  to  more  than  offset  the 
Inflation-promoting  eH'ects  of  energy  price  In- 
creases. While  a  consequence  of  this  will 
probably  be  a  lowering  of  living  standards  for 
the  short  te;-m  (the  living  standard  of  the 
elderly  Is  being  lowered  In  any  event  by  the 
Inflation),  there  at  least  will  be  better  pros- 
pects for  rebuilding  those  living  standards 
back  up  once  the  nation's  economic  house  is 
in  better  order.  If.  however,  all  groups  in  the 
economy  attempt  to  protect  their  current  liv- 
ing standards  at  all  costs,  and  ignore  the  in- 
flation spiral  and  the  energy  situation,  soma 
groups  will  be  successful  In  the  short  term 
(those  with  sufficient  "market  power")  but 
others,  like  the  elderly,  will  not.  In  the  long 
run.  all  grouos  will  lose  In  terms  of  living 
standards  as  the  nation's  economy  weakens.9 


DEFENSE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  size  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget.  In  the  face  of  a  continuing  na- 
tional budget  deficit,  we  must  certainly 
take  a  look  at  any  and  all  areas  where 
economies  can  be  effected.  If  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  budget  and 


still  maintain  the  military  strength  it 
needs  to  face  its  worldwide  challenges, 
then  Congress  must  do  its  share  in  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  process. 
Recently,  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  issued  one  of  its  periodic  reports 
concerning  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
curement process  and  it  succinctly  de- 
scribes the  problems  and  Congress  role  in 
that  problem. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  entered  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
A   Major   Military   Problem — How  To   Grr 

Better  Equipment  Faster  and  Cheaper 

For  the  taxpaylng  public,  military  procure- 
ment has  a  bad  reputation  for  costing  too 
much,  taking  too  loiy;  to  deliver  and  some- 
times producing  equipment  plagued  by  prob- 
lems. The  blame  for  this  poor  public  Image 
can  rarely  be  put  on  a  single  Individual  or 
agency  but  must  be  shared  by  the  White 
House,  Congress,  the  Pentagon  and  U.S.  In- 
dustry. 

Because  the  services  know  they  will  have 
to  keep  a  generation  of  weapons  In  their  in- 
ventories for  a  long  time,  they  tend  to  press 
forward  Into  flelds  of  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology In  the  hope  that  the  final  product  will 
represent  the  ultimate  state  of  the  art.  Often, 
the  art  Itself  is  not  properly  formed  and  the 
product  Is  troublesome.  Budgeteers  at  all 
levels  tend  to  make  overly  optimistic  esti- 
mates of  costs  that  may  very  well  result  In 
that  military  boajeyman  "cost  overrun."  As 
problems  have  arisen.  Congress  has  Injected 
Itself  more  and  more  deeply  Into  the  acqui- 
sition process,  often  tending  to  confuse  and 
delay  It  even  further.  Unquestionably,  there 
has  been  a  degree  of  rivalry  among  and  with- 
in the  services  that  has  sometimes  made  it 
difficult  to  decide  which  developments  should 
proceed. 

None  of  this  Is  big  news.  The  problem  has 
existed  for  years  but  now  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration says  it  is  going  to  do  something 
about  It.  Jn  a  recent  memorandum  to  the 
services  and  the  responsible  Department  of 
Defense  staff.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  announced  a  program  to  stream- 
line the  acquisition  process,  to  reduce  costs 
and  to  shorten  the  time  between  conception 
E.nd  delivery.  The  memo  calls  on  the  services 
to  do  many  things,  such  as  Improving  long- 
range  planning,  using  evolutionary  alterna- 
tives that  don't  press  the  state  of  the  art 
too  far  and  budgeting  realistically.  Perhaps 
most  Importantly  It  calls  for  production  to 
be  carried  out  at  higher,  more  economical 
rates  and  to  be  planned  on  a  multi-year 
basis. 

This  Is  a  laudable  course,  but  It  will  take 
the  long-term  cooperation  of  an  the  parties 
Involved  to  make  It  work.  Cnly  Congress, 
for  example,  has  the  authority  to  set  efficient 
production  rates  and  to  fund  multi-year 
procurement  plans.  Firm  adherence  to  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  plan  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  Improving  the  efficiency  and  the 
image  of  the  military  procurement  pro- 
gram.*   

BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
Order  No.  249,  Senate  Resolution  190.  a 
budget  waiver. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  190 »  waiving  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  S.  859, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)   of  such  Act  are 
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waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
8.  859.  Such  waiver  la  necessary  because  the 
bill.  »»  reported,  would  reallocate  receipts 
after  January  1,  1981,  from  Federal  leases 
on  acquired  lands  used  for  mlUtary  or  naval 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  OP  MINERAL  LEASING 
LAWS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  having 
adopted  a  budget  waiver  in  respect  to 
Calendar  Order  No.  225, 1  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  that  item,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  225  on  today's  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  859)  to  amend  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
unlfonn  treatment  of  certain  receipts  under 
such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23  of  this  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  armounced  a  record- 
breaking  oil  and  gas  lease  sale  totaling 
more  than  $43  million  on  approximately 
24,000  acres  within  the  Fort  Chaffee  Mili- 
tary Reservation  in  Arkansas.  Since  the 
lands  involved  m  this  sale  were  original- 
ly acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  use  as  a  military  reservation  and  so 
were  not  covered  by  one  of  the  many 
statutes  governing  the  disposition  of  pro- 
ceeds from  oil  and  gas  leases,  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  the  school  districts  near 
Port  Chaffee,  and  other  local  govern- 
ments will  not  receive  any  portion  of  the 
bonuses  paid  by  oil  companies  for  the 
leases.  If,  however,  this  sale  had  been 
conducted  on  public  domain  lands  or 
on  other  types  of  acquired  lands,  such 
as  national  forests  or  almost  any  other 
type  of  Federal  land,  the  State  and  local 
governments  would  have  shared  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  logical  rea- 
son for  the  proceeds  from  lease  sales  on 
military  reservations  on  acquired  lands 
to  be  treated  differently  from  sales  on 
public  domain  lands  and  other  types  of 
acquired  lands. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  administer  the  grants  of  min- 
eral rights  on  public  domain  lands  has 
been  recognized  by  Congress  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  although  it 
was  not  until  1920  that  Congress  author- 
ized the  present  system  of  leasing  such 
lands  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
production  by  the  Secretary. 

However,  mineral  leasing  was  not  per- 
mitted on  lands  acquired  for  military 
reservations  until  1976,  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  Coal  Mineral 
leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1975  (30 
U.S.C.  351  etseq.). 

Mr.  President,  according  to  30  U.S.C. 
355,  all  receipts  from  sales  issued  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  acquired 
lands  are  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  dis- 
tributed "in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scribed for  other  receipts  from  the  lands 
affected  by  the  lease,  the  intention  of 
this  provision  being  that  this  chapter 


shall  not  affect  the  distribution  of  le- 
ceipts  pursuant  to  legislation  applicable 
to  such  lands  •  •  •." 

The  quoted  phrase  means  that  all 
moneys  received  from  rents,  royalties, 
and  bonuses  from  mineral  leases  on  ac- 
quired lands  are  shared  with  State  or 
local  governments  in  the  same  fashion 
as  other  revenues  realized  from  similar 
types  of  lands.  For  example,  revenue  re- 
ceived from  mineral  leases  on  acquired 
national  forest  lands  are  shared  in  the 
same  fashion  as  other  revenues  derived 
from  national  forest  lands.  Revenues 
generated  from  mineral  leasing  on  mili- 
tary reservations  on  acquired  lands, 
however,  must  be  disposed  of  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Leasing 
Act  (10  U.S.C.  2667),  which  prescribes 
procedures  for  disposing  of  receipts  from 
leasing  on  military  reservations.  Under 
this  act,  revenues  received  from  leasing 
on  these  military  lands  are  deposited 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  No  portion  of  any 
revenue  is  shared  with  State  or  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  was  changed  in  1976  to  allow 
mineral  leasing  on  military  reservations, 
a  change  should  have  also  been  made  in 
the  act  to  permit  a  sharing  of  proceeds 
from  mineral  leasing  with  the  State  and 
l(x;al  governments  where  the  leasing  oc- 
curs. The  bill  that  I  have  introduced, 
S.  859,  corrects  that  omission. 

The  sale  at  Fort  Chaffee  was  only  the 
first  lease  sale  held  under  the  amended 
statute  permitting  leases  on  military 
reservations  on  acquired  lands.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  record  a  list  of  68  military 
reservations  which  are  located  on  ac- 
quired lands  and  for  which  interest  has 
already  been  expressed  in  obtaining  oil 
and  gas  or  other  mineral  leases.  A  total 
of  4,024,307  acres  of  military  lands  are 
acquired  lands,  and  thus  potentially  af- 
fected by  this  bill. 

As  more  lease  sales  are  held,  greater 
demands  for  services  will  be  placed  on 
the  adjacent  local  governments.  Unless 
the  law  is  changed  to  allow  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lease  sales  to  be  shared 
with  the  States  and  local  governments, 
counties,  and  school  districts  in  which 
these  military  reservations  are  located 
will  face  an  increasing  financial  tsurden. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always 
recognized  its  responsibility  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  and  has 
established  programs  to  partially  com- 
pensate them  for  the  impact  of  Federal 
ownership  within  their  boundaries.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  this  issue  had  been 
raised  in  1976,  when  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  was  amended  to  allow  leasing 
on  military  acquired  lands,  the  law 
would  have  also  been  changed  to  pro- 
vide for  sharing  of  the  proceeds  from 
leasing. 

It  is  essential  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  increased  demands  that  will  be 
placed  on  local  governments  as  a  result 
of  expanded  oil  and  gas  exploration  on 
military  reservations.  President  Reagan 
clearly  outlined  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  when  he  met  with  the 


National  Association  of  County  Officials 
and  stated: 

Responsibility  of  owneialilp  requires  land- 
owners to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  local  government,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment shouldn't  be  exempt. 

The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  would 
insure  that  the  Federal  CSovemment  does 
meet  its  responsibility,  by  requiring  that 
50  percent  of  all  rents,  bonuses,  and 
royalties  received  from  leasing  on  mili- 
tary reservations  be  given  to  the  States. 
This  is  the  same  distribution  of  funds 
which  applies  to  proceeds  from  mineral 
leasing  on  public  domain  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  quickly  to  correct  this  inequitable 
situation. 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
will  correct  an  oversight  In  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  «i 
acquired  Federal  lands.  The  Congress 
amended  the  law  in  1976  to  provide  such 
leasing  on  acquired  lands,  but  did  make 
the  conforming  changes  to  the  revenue 
sharing  provisions  of  the  law. 

Consequently,  an  inequity  was  created 
with  regard  to  the  revenues  from  these 
leases.  This  inequity  became  the  focus 
of  the  committee's  attention  in  hearings 
during  the  last  Congress  on  oil  and  gas 
leasing  at  Fort  Chafee,  Ark.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  will  amend  the  appropriate  reve- 
nue provisions  of  existing  law  to  correct 
Congress  original  oversight  and  the  re- 
sulting inequity.  I  cc»nmend  Senator 
Bumpers  for  bis  efforts  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Senate. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  in- 
sure that  nonpublic  land  States,  like 
those  in  the  East,  will  share  in  the  re- 
ceipts derived  from  Federal  mineral 
leases  on  acquired  military  lands  In  the 
same  way  that  most  public  land  States 
in  the  West  share  in  leases  on  public 
land — ^that  is,  50  percent  to  the  States 
and  50  percent  to  the  United  States. 

The  administration,  in  testimony  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  Senate  Energv  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  which  I 
chair,  on  S.  859.  strongly  supported  the 
bill  and  urged  that  the  Senate  pass  it 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  as  cosponsor  of  S.  859 
with  Senator  Bumpers.  I  urge  Senate 
passage  of  the  bill.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  have  an  amendment 
to  that  bill.  I  yield  the  floor. 

UP  amendment  no.  333 

(Purpose:  To  allow  payments  to  states  pvir- 
suant  to  this  act  after  October  1,  1981) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  els 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
proposes  an  unprtnted  amendment  num- 
bered 353. 

On  pa?e  2.  line  9  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence strike  the  first  period  and  insert  the 
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following  languige:  ".  but  In  no  went  shall 
»ny  payments  be  made  pursuant  to  thta  Act 
to  any  state  prior  to  October  1,  1981." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Just  a  two-sentence 
explanation.  Mr.  President.  This  amend- 
ment was  designed  and  drafted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
make  sure  this  bill  did  not  have  a  budget 
Impact  on  the  1982  budget. 

"me  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
"Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  as  follows : 

8.  869 
An  act  to  amend  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of 

the  United  States  to  provide  for  uniform 

treatment  of  certain  receipts  under  su<di 

laws,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 
6  of  the  Act  of  August  7.  1947  (61  Stat.  915; 
30  tJ.S.C.  366).  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof:  •Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
secUon,  all  receipts  derived  fro.Ti  leases  on 
lands  acquired  for  military  or  naval  pur- 
poses, except  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
and  National  Oil  Shale  Reserves,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United  States 
and  disposed  of  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided under  section  36  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920  (+1  SUt.  450:  30  U.S.C.  191), 
in  the  case  of  receipts  from  sales,  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  rentals  of  the  public  lands 
under  that  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  any 
payments  be  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
any  State  prior  to  October  1,  1981.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  leases  entered  Into  after  January 
1,  1981. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO  RE- 
MAIN OPEN  UNTTL  5  PJii.  TODAY 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  record  on 
the  passage  of  this  bill  be  held  open  for 
an  additional  30  minutes  in  case  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  (Mr.  Domenici)  wishes  to  insert 
a  statement  in  the  Rzcord  pertaining  to 
it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  ask  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  amend  that  slightly.  I 
have  just  a  few  more  moments  of  routine 
business  to  transact  today. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  order  to  accommodate 
that  request,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  record  may  re- 
main open  for  statements  until  5  pjn. 
today. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ters I  am  about  to  submit  have  been 
cleared,  I  believe,  by  the  minority  side. 

First,  is  there  an  order  for  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Senate  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  meet  at  9  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  at  an 
hour  certain  to  the  consideration  of  the 
military  pay  bill?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  order  with  regard  to  that.  There  Is  an 
order  to  take  up  the  Matsunaga-Hatfleld 
amendment  at  9 :30. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxbure) 
be  recognized  on  a  special  order  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HJl.  4416  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  H.R.  4416.  the  eradi- 
cation of  plant,  pests  on  animals,  and 
poultry  diseases  bill,  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  WIL- 
LIAM R.  COTTER,  OP  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  this  matter  has  been  cleared. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  reso- 
lution, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  for 
himself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hae  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  William  R.  Cotter, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  to  Join  the  committee 
api>olnted  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  commimlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceaaed. 


Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  rec 
today.  It  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  reqMct 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Repreaenta- 
Uv«. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  good 
men  are  deserving  of  praise.  Bill  Cotter 
was  a  good  man  and  a  dedicate  legis- 
lator. He  arrived  in  Washington  in  1971 
and  immediately  set  about  his  work  as 
Representative  of  Connecticut's  First 
District  with  determination  and  quiet 
dignity.  Bill  worked  hard  to  serve  the 
needs  of  all  the  people  in  his  district, 
from  those  in  Hartford's  affluent  suburbs 
to  the  poor  of  the  inner  city.  They  re- 
warded him  for  his  efforts  by  returning 
him  to  office  five  times. 

Recently,  Bill  Cotter  was  responsible 
for  the  expansion  of  Individual  retire- 
ment accounts.  He  was  aware  that  private 
pensions  and  social  security  often  fail  to 
meet  the  full  needs  of  retired  workers 
and  their  families.  His  proposal  now 
means  that  individuals  will  have  a 
greater  control  of  their  future  financial 
stability. 

Bill's  commitment  to  his  work  can  be 
seen  in  his  desire,  despite  his  grave  con- 
dition, to  return  to  Washington  to  vote 
on  the  Economic  Recovery  Act,  which  in- 
cluded the  proposal  on  which  he  had 
worked  so  diligently. 

Only  the  strong  insistence  of  his 
friends  and  doctors  kept  him  from  cast- 
ing his  vote  in  support  of  the  bill  that 
was  to  be  signed  into  law  only  weeks  be- 
fore his  untimely  death  on  September  8. 
Mr.  President,  I  first  met  Bill  during 
the  campaign  of  1970.  Instead  of  a  tradi- 
tional rivalry  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  a  friendship  was  bom.  Bill 
Cotter  quietly  and  effectively  represented 
the  aspirations  of  Connecticut's  First 
District.  His  constituents  will  miss  the 
Congressman.  I  will  miss  the  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  208)  was  unani- 

mously  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
as  a  member  of  the  funeral  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  business  to  be  transacted  this 
afternoon,  and  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  there  Is  any  matter  he  wishes 
to  present  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  customary  courtesy.  I  have 
nothing  further  for  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.         ^^^^^^^^_ 

RECESS  UNTIL  9  AJiI.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  and  pur- 


suant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 208.  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  William 
R.  Cotter,  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:23  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  tomorrow, 
Friday,  September  11,  1981,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  September  10, 1981: 


DcPASTiiKirr  or  State 
Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  to  which 
office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess 
of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  Aranda,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 
Joseph  Vemer  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

INTEBNATIONAI,    COMMUNICATION    ACENCT 

Richard  J.  Bishirjian,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  International 


Communication    Agency,    vice    AUce    Stone 
Ilchman. 

Department  or  Commerce 
Donald  James  Qulgg.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks, vice  Lutrelle  F.  Parker. 
Commodttt  FtrruREs  Trading  Commission 
Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner   of   the   Commodity   Futures 
Trading  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
April  13,  1985,  vice  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  term 
expired. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Jeffrey  S.  Bragg,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Federal  In- 
surance  Administrator,   Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  vice  Gloria  Cusumano 
Jimenez. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  OVERSEAS 
BENEFICIARIES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  are  most  Americans,  I  am  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  social  security 
system  and  want  to  do  all  I  can  to 
assure  its  continued  vitality  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  old-age.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  program, 
commonly  referred  to  as  social  securi- 
ty, is  the  largest  single  program  in  the 
budget.  Federal  outlays  for  social  secu- 
rity are  estimated  to  rise  from  $117 
billion  in  1980  to  $136.9  billion  in  1981, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Federal  budget, 
and  pay  benefits  to  over  36  million 
persons.  These  benefits  are  indexed  to 
the  cost  of  living. 

As  you  may  recall,  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress I  led  the  debate  on  the  issue  of 
extending  certain  social  security  bene- 
fits to  our  Nation's  prisoners.  Consid- 
erable national  attention  was  focused 
on  this  issue,  and  my  legislation  was 
eventually  incorporated  into  a  larger 
measure  that  went  on  to  become 
Public  Law  96-473.  While  the  issue  is 
small  when  viewed  in  the  overall 
scheme  of  things,  the  estimated 
annual  savings  nevertheless  total 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  been  exam- 
ining another  group  of  social  security 
beneficiaries  who.  in  my  judgment, 
represent  a  substantial  drain  on  the 
system  and  pose  severe  problems  down 
the  road.  I  am  also  pleased  that  Social 
Security  Commissioner  John  A.  Svahn 
also  has  expressed  his  concern  to  me 
and  has  indicated  that  he  will  recom- 
mend legislative  remedies  in  the  near 
future. 

On  Wednesday,  I  introduced  the 
Social  Security  Alien  and  Foreign 
Resident  Limitations  Act  of  1981, 
which  addresses  the  growing  number 
of  foreign  auxiliary  beneficiaries  living 
in  more  than  60  countries.  At  present, 
313,342  persons  living  abroad  receive 
$965.8  million  aruiually  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Of  course,  while  some  of 
these  people  are  U.S.  citizens  who 
have  retired  to  their  native  countries, 
the  vast  majority— nearly  70  percent- 
are  not.  I  am  concerned  that  this  situ- 
ation is  only  going  to  get  worse  in  the 
years  ahead;  indeed,  there  has  been  a 
50-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
foreign  beneficiaries  in  the  last 
decade. 

Aside  from  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  foreign  beneficiaries,  it 


is  my  sense  that  opportunists  exploit 
the  social  security  system  abroad 
simply  because  of  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties in  administering  it.  Among  the 
most  highly  visible  problems  are  the 
following: 

The  overseas  beneficiary  population 
is  growing  rapidly  (from  98,791  in  1960 
to  313,342  in  1981). 

Benefits  are  obtained  through  fraud- 
ulent means. 

The  high  numt)er  of  undocumented 
workers  in  the  United  States  raises  the 
specter  of  massive  increases  in  future 
benefit  claims.  For  benefit  purposes, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
does  not  keep  statistics  on  the  number 
of  workers  here  legally  or  illegally.  It 
is  estimated  that  8  million  of  these  in- 
dividuals are  workers. 

Benefits  are  lucrative  compared  to 
local  income  levels  in  some  countries. 

Little  risk  of  prosecution  for  receiv- 
ing benefits  fraudulently. 

As  the  General  Accounting  Office 
noted  in  a  report  3  years  ago  that  was 
never  published: 

Overall,  dependents  and  survivors  repre- 
sent approximately  40  percent  of  the  gener- 
al population  of  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries. However  ...  in  the  five  countries  with 
the  most  beneficiaries,  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors range  from  45  percent  in  Canada  to 
73  percent  in  Mexico.  We  believe  this  dis- 
proportionate number  of  dependents  and 
survivors  is  an  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  program  inequities  and  abuses. 

At  my  request,  the  GAO  is  updating 
its  findings  and  will  provide  me  with  a 
summary  in  the  near  future. 

As  with  the  prisoner  issue  in  the 
96th  Congress,  the  issue  of  foreign 
auxiliary  beneficiaries  has  been  one 
that  has  received  scant  attention  in 
recent  years.  In  my  judgment,  the 
ramifications  of  our  social  security 
laws  applied  abroad  have  not  been 
fully  appreciated.  But  after  reviewing 
numerous  case  histories  and  examin- 
ing the  administration  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  abroad,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  serious  prob- 
lems exist  that  must  be  dealt  with  by 
this  Congress. 

As  an  example,  in  the  cases  of  four 
families  of  illegal  aliens  whose  com- 
bined contributions  to  the  social  secu- 
rity system  totaled  $910,  as  of  last 
month  they  have  collected  $81,026.  Of 
the  total,  the  primary  wage  earners 
have  received  $10,694,  while  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors  have  received 
$79,032— none  of  whom  has  ever  been 
in  the  United  States. 

In  its  study  3  years  ago,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  provided  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
with  the  names  of  111  aliens  obtained 
from  a  sample  of  175  beneficiaries  re- 


siding in  Canada  or  Mexico  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  undocumented 
workers  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits. It  was  determined  that  39  of  these 
individuals,  or  35  percent,  could  be  un- 
documented workers. 

In  a  letter  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  explaining  my  legislation.  I 
noted  two  other  areas  of  abuse: 

ITEM 

In  May  1978.  there  were  2,070  Mexi- 
can students  enrolled  in  public  univer- 
sities receiving  social  security  student 
benefits.  According  to  several  studies, 
the  average  tuition  costs  in  Mexican 
public  universities  in  1978  was  $10  per 
year.  Even  so,  the  average  monthly 
social  security  student  benefit  at  the 
time  was  $93. 

ITEM 

Because  there  is  a  limited  number  of 
nursing  homes  in  the  Philippines,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  Filipino  to  return 
to  the  Philippines  upon  retirement 
and  marry  a  young  woman  to  care  for 
him  in  his  later  years.  In  exchange  for 
her  taking  care  of  him,  the  woman, 
and  any  children  they  may  have,  are 
financially  provided  for  after  his 
death.  In  one  case,  a  70-year-old  man 
married  a  17-year-old  woman,  and  fa- 
thered three  children  before  his  death 
at  age  75.  Even  though  his  widow  and 
three  children  will  probably  never  set 
foot  in  the  United  States,  they  will 
collect  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  past  recess 
when  most  of  us  returned  to  our  dis- 
tricts, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
among  the  most  frequently  expressed 
concerns  of  our  citizens  is  the  future 
of  the  social  security  system.  If  the 
Second  District  of  Virginia  can  be  as- 
sumed to  be  a  relatively  accurate  ba- 
rometer of  thought  on  this  issue,  I  can 
tell  you  that  many  of  our  citizens  are 
urging  this  Congress  to  return  the 
social  security  system  to  its  original 
intent  of  providing  a  supplementary 
income  when  an  individual  becomes 
old  or  disabled. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  this  is 
not  the  case  today.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  has  become  a  Christmas  tree  of 
programs  with  a  little  bit  of  something 
for  everyone.  Unfortunately,  in  doing 
this,  our  tree's  roots  have  become  se- 
verely weakened  to  the  point  where 
today  we  are  scrambling  to  find  reve- 
nue sources  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  Social  Security  Alien  and  For- 
eign Resident  Limitations  Act  of  1981 
would  significantly  limit  the  opportu- 
nities for  abuse  of  the  social  security 
program  by  beneficiaries  in  foreign 
countries. 


Specifically,  the  legislation  would  do 
this: 

First,  prohibit  the  payment  of  social 
security  benefits  to  illegal  aliens. 

Second,  in  cases  of  U.S.  citizens  who 
reside  outside  the  United  States,  social 
security  benefits  would  be  extended 
only  to  those  dependents  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  wage  earner's  57th 
birthday. 

Third,  in  cases  of  individuals  who 
are  not  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  social  security  benefits 
would  be  limited  to  a  single  lump  sum 
benefit,  equal  to  the  total  amount  of 
social  security  taxes  imposed  plus  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  protects 
those  individuals  presently  receiving 
social  security  benefits,  and  would  not 
conflict  with  treaty  obligations  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  end  what,  in  effect,  has  become  an 
international  welfare  state.  At  a  time 
when  our  social  security  system  is 
hard  pressed  to  meet  its  commitments 
in  this  country,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
continue  to  support  an  expansion  of 
benefits  to  beneficiaries  abroad  who 
are  not  U.S.  citizens. 

Thank  you.* 
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WE  NEED  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LILUAN 
TICHY 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  event  that  will  be  taking 
place  in  Leverett,  Mass.,  on  September 
12.  On  that  date,  the  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Leverett  will  honor  their 
oldest  resident.  Mrs.  Lillian  Tichy. 
who  will  be  observing  her  100th  birth- 
day. 

Mrs.  Tichy  is  a  vivacious  and  active 
centenarian.  An  avid  reader,  she  dis- 
plays a  sense  of  humor  as  well  as  an 
interest  in  current  national  and  local 
events,  participates  in  senior  citizen 
activities  and  is  an  accomplished  pian- 
ist. She  is  truly  a  shining  example  not 
only  to  her  fellow  senior  citizens  but 
to  our  younger  people  as  well. 

The  residents  of  Leverett  are  hon- 
ored to  celebrate  this  milestone  in 
Mrs.  Tichy's  life  and  I  would  like  to 
join  them  in  wishing  her  a  happy 
birthday  and  ever  peace  and  happiness 
in  the  years  ahead.* 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAUPORN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  past  spring  and  summer, 
witness  after  witness  testified  before 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  on  the 
urgent  need  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  with  section  5  intact.  De- 
spite great  gains  achieved  by  minori- 
ties in  the  past  16  years,  many  exam- 
ples of  blatant  and  more  subtle  viola- 
tions of  voting  rights  remain.  Carl 
Rowan  points  out  that  without  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  the  fundamental  right 
of  political  participation  may  remain 
in  jeopardy  for  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Do  Not  Carry  Us  Back 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

President  Reagan  has  hinted  that  he  will 
support  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965— extension  without  amendments  de- 
signed to  make  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
meaningless. 

Support  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  would 
be  Reagan's  first  act  of  consequence  that 
would  say  to  America's  minorities,  "I  am 
your  president,  too!" 

Skeptics  are  saying  that  Reagan's  good  in- 
tentions will  get  washed  away  by  the  "boll 
weevils."  those  Deep  South  congressmen 
who  figure  that  the  president  owes  them 
some  favors  for  their  help  in  the  passage  of 
his  budget  and  tax  cuts.  Others  fear  that 
the  Justice  Department  will,  at  its  Oct.  1 
deadline,  offer  Reagan  some  formula  under 
which  areas  once  guilty  of  blatant  electoral 
discrimination  (9  states  and  portions  of  13 
others)  can  wriggle  out  from  under  a  re- 
quirement that  they  clear  with  the  Justice 
Department  any  changes  in  election  laws, 
such  as  the  reapportionment  of  state  legis- 
latures. 

If  Reagan  wonders  why  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  so  Important  to  minorities,  he  need 
only  look  at  the  last  25  years  of  Mississippi 
history. 

Even  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  it  took 
13  years  of  court  battles  before  blacks  got  a 
half-decent  chance  of  being  elected  to  the 
Mississippi  legislature.  Today  17  blacks  are 
among  the  legislature's  174  members.  10 
percent  representation,  although  blacks 
make  up  35  percent  of  Mississippi's  popula- 
tion. 

"Look  at  that  progress!"  opponents  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  are  saying  to  the  presi- 
dent. "This  law  is  not  needed  anymore." 

Reagan  need  only  look  at  what  is  still 
going  on  in  Virginia  to  know  that  not  only  is 
the  law  still  needed,  but  it  must  be  enforced 
by  his  Justice  Department  with  diligence 
and  vigilance. 

Virginia  has  a  history  of  trying  every  trick 
luiown  to  dilute  the  black  vote  and  to 
ensure  that  blacks  are  not  elected  to  Con- 
gress or  to  statewide  office  and  that  very 
few  blacks  get  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

Virginia  is  18.7  percent  black,  but  only  3.6 
percent  of  its  state  legislators  are  black:  one 
senator  out  of  40  and  four  delgates  out  of 
100. 

Virginia's  game  has  been  to  draw  district 
lines  so  as  to  split  up  large,  predominantly 
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black  areas  in  places  like  Richmond  and 
Norfolk. 

Richmond's  Mayor  Henry  Marsh  recently 
told  a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  that  In 
1969,  when  blacks  were  becoming  a  majority 
in  that  city,  then  mayor  Phil  Bagley  told 
public  gatherings.  "I  don't  want  niggers  to 
take  over  the  city. "  So  he  moved  to  annex 
portions  of  Chesterfield  County  to  acquire 
44,000  whites  and  thus  dilute  the  political 
power  of  blacks. 

Virginia  remains  so  backward  politically 
that  electoral  injustices  would  again  become 
commonplace  if  the  Voting  Rights  Act  were 
allowed  to  expire  next  year— or  if  it  were  ex- 
tended without  Section  5,  the  provision  that 
requires  the  would-be  gerrymanderers  to 
pass  muster  at  the  Justice  Department  and 
before  the  courts. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  a  major  factor 
in  ending  the  violence  of  the  1960s  because 
it  gave  people  long  outside  the  system 
reason  to  believe  that,  once  inside,  they 
could  vote  their  way  to  justice. 

Whatever  else  this  society  may  take  away 
from  its  hungry  and  harassed,  it  must  not 
take  away  that  hope.* 


THE  POOR  HAVE  MANAGED 
WITHOUT  THE  HELP  OF  AN 
ALL-PROVIDER  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  call  attention  to  a  recent  item 
in  the  Washington  Post,  "Funds 
Cutoff  Fails  To  Stem  Low-Income 
Abortions"  (September  4,  1981). 

Despite  the  denial  of  Federal  funds  for 
abortions— 

The  first  paragraph  reads— 
95  percent  of  low-income  and  other  women 
who  might  have  turned  to  medicaid  for  help 
have  gotten  abortions  anyway,  the  Oovem- 
ment's  Center  for  Disease  Control  reported 
yesterday. 

The  "poor"  have  managed  to  get 
abortions  on  their  own  or  with  State 
or  local  aid.  but  without  the  help  of  an 
all-provider  Federal  Government.  This 
would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  vi- 
cious criticism  that  was  leveled  against 
the  passage  and  implementation  of 
the  Hyde  amendment— criticism  which 
labeled  supporters  of  that  amendment 
as  being  "insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor"  was  not  really  justified  after 
all.  One  might  suspect  further  that  it 
was  just  a  propaganda  barrage  to  try 
to  gain  public  support  and  sympathy, 
not  so  much  for  the  poor,  who,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  really  did  not  need 
it.  but  for  the  providers  of  this  so- 
called  service. 

Since  the  poor  have  not  actually  suf- 
fered by  the  cutoff  of  fimds  for  abor- 
tion under  the  Hyde  amendment,  how 
can  anyone  seriously  claim  that  a 
cutoff  of  funds  for  abortion  under  the 
Federal  employees  health  benefits 
programs  would  hurt  well-paid  Feder- 
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al  employees,  even  those  in  the  lowest 
ranks? 

I  am  saddened  to  note  that  almost  sis 
many  abortions  are  still  taking  place- 
unborn  human  lives  canceled  out  for 
reasons  of  convenience  or  comfort,  for 
reasons  of  deformity  or  defect,  or  for 
reasons  of  economy  or  careers- 
unborn  human  lives  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  bom  in  a  society  where 
someday  they  will  be  sorely  missed,  as 
the  old  grow  more  numerous  and  the 
ranks  of  the  young  continue  to  shrink. 
But  I  am  likewise  heartened  that  the 
Federal  taxpayer  role  in  financing 
abortions  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 

Certainly,  now,  with  this  report  in 
hand,  we  can  claim  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  valid  reason  for  not  passing 
the  Ashbrook  amendment  as  well.* 


REAGAN'S  IMMIGRATION  PLAN- 
AN  AMERICAN  CASTE  SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  HFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  share  the  following  article  from  In- 
quiry magazine  which  points  out  the 
racist,  unrealistic,  and  even  illegal  im- 
migration policy  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. 

As  the  article  indicates,  this  plan 
makes  no  economic,  political,  or  social 
sense.  Further,  it  goes  against  Ameri- 
can historical  concepts,  that  is,  we  are 
all  immigrants;  we  or  our  ancestors 
took  a  chance  on  political  freedom  and 
better  economic  opportunity  in  Amer- 
ica. It  made  sense  then  and  it  makes 
sense  now. 

Reagan's  Immigration  Plan— An  American 
Caste  System 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  word  "im- 
migration  "  to  stir  a  politician's  blood.  After 
all.  a  lot  of  the  fun  has  gone  out  of  politick- 
ing in  the  last  couple  of  decades;  if  you  try 
to  give  a  speech  about  "shiftless  niggers  on 
welfare,"  you're  liable  to  get  in  considerable 
trouble.  But  talk  the  same  way  about  Hai- 
tian boat  people  or  Mexican  immigrants  and 
even  the  liberals  love  it.  And  you  don't  have 
to  worry  that  what  you  say  makes  even  the 
vaguest  sense.  For  instance,  Detroit's  black 
mayor  Coleman  Young  says  that  contrary 
to  common  wisdom,  last  year's  rioting  in 
Miami  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
a  bunch  of  white  police  officers  beat  an  un- 
armed black  man  to  death  and  got  away 
with  it.  What  the  rioters  were  really  upset 
about,  says  Young,  was  Cuban  immigrants. 
(The  only  way  to  tell  liberals  from  conserv- 
atives on  immigration  is  that  liberals  are  re- 
luctant to  use  such  conservative  totems  as 
welfare  in  their  racist  harangues.  So  Ted 
Kennedy,  instead  of  repeating  the  Republi- 
can myth  that  immigrants  all  go  on  food 
stamps,  says  instead  that  they  take  jobs 
from  decent  red-blooded  Americans.) 

The  temptations  of  the  immigration  issue 
have  proven  a  bit  too  much  for  the  Reagan 
administration.  Opening  with  a  properly 
ominous  warning  that  "we  have  lost  control 
of  our  borders,"  attorney  general  William 
French  Smith  unveiled  an  administration 
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"plan "  for  immigration  that  steadfastly  ig- 
nores all  the  real  issues— but  does  offer 
grand  opportunities  for  more  of  the  same 
old  political  bluster. 

The  plan  entails  turning  every  business  in 
America  into  an  arm  of  the  Inunigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  by  forcing  them 
to  prove  that  all  their  employees  are  citi- 
zens and  not  some  foreign  scum.  INS  itself, 
possibly  the  most  incompetent  of  all  federal 
agencies,  is  to  get  an  extra  $75  million— 
which,  if  things  proceed  according  to  form, 
will  get  misfiled  and  lost.  The  hated  bracero 
program,  under  which  Mexicans  were  al- 
lowed into  the  country  as  "guest  workers" 
and  then  instantly  deported  if  they  com- 
plained about  wages  or  working  condlti- 
tions,  is  to  be  revived.  The  Coast  Guard  is  to 
swoop  down  on  boats  operating  on  what  we 
quaintly  refer  to  as  the  "open"  seas  and 
hold  deportation  hearings  on  Haitians  who 
haven't  even  gotten  here.  And  the  plan's 
one  concession  to  reality— amnesty  for  ille- 
gsU  aliens  who  arrived  before  1980— is  irre- 
deemably warped  by  the  insistence  that 
most  such  aliens  pay  taxes  and  yet  not  be 
allowed  to  use  government  services. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  an  expensive,  un- 
workable, and  unfair  mess.  No  one  has  even 
ventured  a  guess  as  to  what  it  will  cost  busi- 
nesses to  try  to  verify  the  status  of  all  their 
employees.  And  if  the  Reagan  administra 
tion  really  tries  to  enforce  the  proposal  the 
likely  result  will  be  massive  job  discrimina- 
tion against  Hispanics  and  other  minorities 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  job  market.  Who 
will  bother  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
checking  the  credentials  of  a  potential 
busboy?  Better  just  to  hire  someone  who's 
white  and  indisputably  "American." 

The  other  provisions  are  equally  silly. 
Giving  $75  million  to  INS  is  pointless;  this 
agency  can't  even  deal  with  legal  immi- 
grants, much  less  the  illegal  ones.  Earlier 
this  year  there  was  a  near  riot  at  Miami 
International  Airport  when  16.000  passen- 
gers arrived  in  a  single  day  and  INS  couldn't 
cope.  (Of  course,  when  INS  does  cope,  it  can 
be  frightening.  Some  agents  of  the  Border 
Patrol,  an  INS  subagency,  report  that  the 
patrolmen  routinely  carry  garrotes,  black- 
jacks, and  lead-lined  gloves,  the  better  to  ad- 
minister justice.  Another  popular  item  is 
the  "throwdown"  gun,  to  be  dropped  near 
the  body  of  a  murdered  fugitive  so  patrol- 
men can  say  they  fired  in  self-defense.) 

If  the  INS  can't  stop  the  flow  of  illegal 
aliens— and  it  won't  ever  be  able  to,  unless 
we  hire  the  2.5  million  more  border  patrol- 
men that  it  would  take  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  along  the  2.000  miles  between 
Brownsville.  Texas,  and  San  Ysidro,  Califor- 
nia-then the  administration's  conditional 
amnesty  plan  makes  no  sense,  either.  What 
we  have  now  is  a  permanent  underclass  of  il- 
legal aliens  who  are  subject  to  awful  exploi- 
tation because  unscrupulous  employers  can 
have  them  thrown  out  of  the  country  if 
they  complain.  (The  bracero  program, 
which  operated  from  1942  to  1964.  was 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  institu- 
tionalize this  practice.)  Amnesty— even  Rea- 
gan's bizarre  pay-taxes-but-don't-coUect- 
services  amnesty— is  the  only  decent  way  to 
deal  with  this  situation.  But  what  good  does 
it  do  to  relieve  one  group  of  the  stigma  of  il- 
legal alien  status  while  simultaneously  cre- 
ating another  one?  Most  Americans  are  ap- 
palled at  India's  caste  system,  and  yet  our 
immigration  laws  have  created  an  appalling 
caste  system  of  our  own. 

Underneath  it  all  is  a  hard  core  of  racism. 
No  one  complains  that  the  damn  Canadians 
are  sneaking  down  here  and  ruining  every- 
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thing.  The  groups  that  arouse  popular 
enmity  are  the  Mexicans,  the  Haitians,  the 
Cubans,  and  the  Vietnamese  (although  the 
government  applauds  Cuban  and  Vietnam- 
ese emigrants  as  long  as  they  go  elsewhere; 
after  all,  it's  a  propaganda  coup).  But  we've 
faced  racist  objections  to  immigration  for 
two  centuries  and  overcome  them,  and  we 
can  do  it  again— if  the  political  mythmaking 
about  the  economics  of  immigration  can  be 
exposed.  When  conservatives  claim  that  im- 
migrants go  on  the  dole,  and  when  liberals 
say  immigrants  take  jobs  from  the  deserving 
poor,  they  are  lying.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 
Nearly  all  available  economic  data  shows 
that  most  immigrants  work  hard,  avoid  wel- 
fare, and  do  not  take  jobs  from  natives. 

In  1975,  for  instance,  the  average  native 
family  paid  $3,008  in  Uxes.  Immigrant  fami- 
lies here  ten  years  averaged  $3,564.  and  im- 
migrant families  here  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-five  years  averaged  $3,592.  At  the 
same  time,  immigrants— who  tend  to  be 
young,  healthy,  and  single— make  compara- 
tively little  use  of  welfare-type  social  pro- 
grams. This  is  especially  true  of  illegal 
aliens.  A  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  study 
found  that  only  5  percent  of  illegal  aliens 
use  free  medical  care,  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  1  percent  food  stamps,  1 
percent  welfare,  and  4  percent  public 
schools.  "Practically  no  illegals  receive 
social  security,  the  costliest  service  of  all, " 
says  economist  Julian  Simon  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  "but  77  percent  of  Illegal 
workers  paid  social  security  taxes  and  73 
percent  had  federal  Income  tax  withheld  [in 
19751."  Even  those  who  avoid  withholding 
still  pay  taxes  every  day;  sales  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  property  taxes  (through  their  rent). 
Meanwhile,  a  pair  of  University  of  Califor- 
nia researchers  interviewed  nearly  1200  un- 
employed natives  in  Los  Angeles  and  gave 
them  lists  of  jobs  that  Illegal  aliens  typical- 
ly hold.  Some  40  percent  of  the  natives  said 
they  wouldn't  take  the  jobs  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  virtually  none  was  willing 
to  take  them  at  the  minimum  wage.  The  In- 
escapable conclusion  is  the  same  one  econo- 
mist Simon  reaches:  Admitting  immigrants, 
of  any  kind  or  color,  "improves  our  average 
living  standard.  If  we  Americans  just  plain 
don't  want  any  more  "foreigners'  in  our 
midst,  let's  say  so,  but  let's  not  justify  our 
xenophobia  with  unsound  economic  argu- 
ments." 

The  tragic  thing  is  that  Simon  or  anyone 
else  should  have  to  address  the  Issue.  We 
should  know  better.  Nearly  all  of  us  are  im- 
migrants; we,  or  our  ancestors,  came  here 
looking  for  a  better  life— a  life  with  more 
political  freedom  and  better  economic  op- 
portunity. In  a  very  real  sense,  immigration 
is  what  this  country  Is  all  about.  How  can 
we  deny  others  the  same  chance  we  had?  In 
doing,  so,  we  deny  our  own  heritage— and 
for  all  its  patrotic  trappings,  that's  exactly 
what  the  Reagan  administration  Is  trying  to 
do.« 
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FOCUSING  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
first  8  months  of  1981,  I  believe  we 
have  tended  to  ignore  the  remaining 
aspects  of  America's  energy  situation. 


For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  two  of  my  "Weekly  Col- 
umns" which  I  recently  wrote  on  this 
issue: 

The  Bottom  Line  Reads  Energy 
In  1981  the  debate  in  Washington  has  fo- 
cused on  the  economy  and  national  defense. 
Missing  from  the  debate,  however,  has  been 
an  issue  that  links  the  two  together,  and 
without  attention  could  destroy  our  plans  In 
either  area— the  issue  is  America's  energy 
future. 

Like  the  popular  ballad  where  singers 
remind  us  of  "the  good  old  days"  and  "the 
way  we  were,"  a  summer's  oil  surplus  has 
cut  our  memory  very  short  about  gasoline 
lines  two  summers  ago.  Naturally,  we  all 
would  like  to  return  to  the  days  when  gas 
and  oil  were  easy  to  come  by  and  cheap.  Un- 
fortunately, we  can  not.  It  is  a  problem  we 
must  face.  So  far  this  year,  we  have  not. 

A  new  book  on  "Energy  and  Security,"  by 
David  Deese  and  Joseph  S.  Nye,  summarizes 
our  problems  In  a  couple  of  vitally  Impor- 
tant paragraphs.  In  the  one,  the  authors 
note,  "Today,  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  oil 
coasumed  by  the  free  world"s  economy  is 
vulnerable  to  terrorism,  accident,  warfare, 
and  extortion.  The  sudden  loss  of  Persian 
Gulf  oil  for  a  year  could  stagger  the  world's 
economy,  disrupt  It.  devastate  it,  like  no 
event  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930s. "  That  is  the  economic  link  of  energy. 
As  for  the  national  security  link  of  energy, 
Deese  and  Nye  outline  It  like  this:  "The 
probability  of  Soviet  tanks  rolling  across  the 
North  German  plain  is  much  lower  than  the 
likelihood  of  an  interruption  of  oil  supplies 
stemming  from  various  conflicts  In  the 
Middle  East.  Yot  our  energy  plans  and  our 
diplomatic  strategy  do  not  reflect  those 
probabilities.  We  are  far  less  prepared  for 
an  energy  emergency  than  for  a  military 
attack." 

Of  course,  energy  policy  has  proved  com- 
plex and  controversial.  Regional  differences 
over  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  oil  remain; 
environmentalists  worry  properly  about 
'"acid  rain,"  and  other  difficulties  associated 
with  increased  coal  use;  the  debate  contin- 
ues over  the  role  of  nuclear  power;  govern- 
ment research  funds  are  being  cut-back 
from  solar  and  other  energy  research  in  the 
budget  trimming  steps.  When  Congress 
adopted  the  first  National  Energy  Plan  in 
United  States  history  back  in  1978,  the  key 
portions  passed  by  only  a  single  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Congress  and  the 
Nation  still  remain  that  divided  over  the 
best  way  to  proceed. 

But  to  Ignore  energy  will  be  disastrous. 
Eight  years  after  the  oil  embargo  we  have 
learned  many  important  things:  we  have 
learned  Americans  will  conserve,  we  have 
learned  Americans  want  to  use  our  own 
energy  resources,  we  have  learned  business 
and  institutions  will  join  in  the  conservation 
effort;  but  we  have  also  learned  that  there 
is  no  magic,  all-purpose  solution  that  will 
make  this  problem  go  away;  we  have  also 
learned  that  we  caimot  easily  break  our  oil 
habit  or  our  need  to  Import  foreign  oil,  and 
we  have  learned  that  switching  to  coal  is 
costly,  cumbersome,  and  controversial. 

In  the  last  three  weeks  in  this  space  as  we 
have  looked  at  the  energy  problem,  I  think 
we  have  noted  that  we  can  take  some  pride 
In  the  last  eight  years  of  energy  debate; 
after  all,  we  have  done  more  on  energy  in 
those  years  than  in  any  other  period  in  our 
history,  but  If  we  fail  to  continue  to  act,  we 
will  lose  everything  that  we  have  gained. 
Moreover,  we  will  throw  open  to  disaster 
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whatever  progress  we  have  made  on  eco- 
nomic stability  and  national  security. 

Those  are  the  stakes  In  the  energy  debate. 
We  cannot  afford  to  forget  them.  We 
cannot  fail  to  act. 

Exporting  More  Coal 
The  road  to  using  more  Pennsylvania  coal 
winds  through  what  at  first  glance  appears 
to  be  a  most  unlikely  stop— Philadelphia. 

When  we  think  of  coal,  we  do  not  usually 
associate  it  with  Philadelphia,  but  last  week 
I  was  In  that  city  for  an  announcement  that 
will  impact  directly  on  our  area's  coal  hopes. 
The  meeting  unveiled  plans  for  a  major 
new  coal  storage  and  handling  terminal  at 
Philadelphia's  Port  Richmond  Pier.  By  1985 
the  coal  handling  capacity  Is  estimated  to 
reach  15  million  tons  per  year,  an  increase 
from  a  present  capacity  of  only  about  3  mil- 
lion tons. 

By  the  time  the  second  phase  of  construc- 
tion Is  complete,  over  $60  million  will  have 
been  spent  with  the  result  of  a  loop  track 
arrangement  for  continuous  unloading  of 
unit  trains,  dockage  of  ships  up  to  60,000 
tons,  ship  and  barge  loading  capacity  of 
5,000  tons  per  hour,  and  significant  storage 
of  coal,  allowing  ships  to  load  directly  from 
storage  without  awaiting  rail  cars. 

Port  Richmond  has  great  potential  for 
serving  the  expanding  coal  export  market. 
Its  east  coast  location— closest  to  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Northeast  and  the  coal-burning 
markets  of  Europe— can  combine  with 
worldwide  coal  demand  and  a  good  competi- 
tive pricing  situation  for  U.S.  coal,  to  make 
the  port  attractive  to  shippers  and  buyers. 

That  impacts  directly  on  our  area  and  our 
coal  mines.  In  the  short-range  (meaning  the 
1980s),  our  two  best  hopes  for  major  in- 
creases in  coal  production  remain  export  of 
coal  and  synthetic  fuels  development. 

A  major  hindrance  to  increasing  our  for- 
eign sales  of  coal  has  been  the  transporta- 
tion bottleneck.  The  road  transportation 
system  out  of  the  mines  must  be  improved, 
the  rail  links  between  the  coal  fields  and 
the  export  ports  must  be  upgraded,  and  the 
ports  like  that  of  Philadelphia  must  be  im- 
proved to  be  more  efficient  and  economical. 
The  need  for  the  improvements  is  shown  by 
the  increase  between  1979  and  1980  when 
U.S.  coal  exports  surged  from  65  million 
tons  to  90  million  tons.  At  our  Nation's 
three  major  coal  ports— Hampton  Roads. 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia— ships  were  de- 
layed an  average  of  40  days  prior  to  loading, 
and  extra  charges  of  about  $15  a  ton  were 
added  to  the  coal  cost,  because  of  the  delay. 
Now,  though,  American  ports  see  the  need 
for  expansion.  A  Dravo  Corporation  study 
concluded  that  world  demand  for  seaborne 
coal  will  grow  from  180  million  tons  in  1980 
to  more  than  600  million  tons  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  A  British  study  estimates  that 
coal  Importing  nations  will  more  than 
double  their  imports  by  1985,  and  then 
double  them  again  by  1990.  The  U.S.  has 
the  greatest  potential  for  supplying  this 
world  demand  for  steam  coal. 

So,  step  one  is  to  improve  these  port  facili- 
ties. Step  two  is  to  work  on  the  rest  of  the 
transportation  network.  Working  hand-in- 
hand  with  those  steps  is  the  third  one— to 
make  sure  we  link  the  mines  of  our  area  to 
that  system  so  we  can  play  a  major  role  in 
providing  that  coal,  and  so  we  can  put  our 
miners  back  to  work. 

In  the  last  month  in  this  space,  I  have 
talked  about  the  energy  problem  our  nation 
still  faces.  I  talked  about  the  need  for  new 
technology,  the  need  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil,  and  the  need  for  a 
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strong  energy  leadership  role  from  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  Is  proper  that  this  series 
end  with  a  fourth  key  element  in  America's 
energy  plan— making  full  use  of  the  coal  re- 
serves we  have,  both  in  our  own  country, 
and  throughout  the  world.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RANDALL  H. 
NELSON 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  citizens  of  my  district  and  of 
this  country  is  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Political  Science  Department  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  and  now 
professor  there.  Dr.  Randall  H. 
Nelson. 

Dr.  Nelson  served  this  country  in  the 
armed  services,  sustained  serious 
injury,  has  provided  distinguished 
leadership  to  our  area  and  is  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  citizens  I  know. 

Recently,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me 
which  summarizes  in  such  common- 
sense  terms  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
Nation  that  I  thought  I  would  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  and  those  around 
the  country  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
fine  letter  which  raises  the  fundamen- 
tal question  of  whether  we  are  consid- 
ering what  is  happening  to  the  quality 
of  life  as  we  debate  budget  problems: 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Paul:  I  am  certain  that  what  you 
need  least  Is  another  letter  from  the  hus- 
tings, but  I  am  sufficiently  concerned  about 
current  events  to  write  a  few  comments. 
The  test  of  any  society,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  quality  of  life  that  it  can  provide  for  its 
people.  This  seems  to  be  the  furthest  thing 
from  the  mind  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. These  ideologies  are  monopolizing  the 
political  dialogue.  The  President  simply  pro- 
claimed that  the  economy  is  in  the  worst 
condition  since  the  great  depression.  That  is 
pure  fiction.  The  unemployed  are  indeed 
very  bad  off,  and  the  unemployment  among 
young  blacks  is  of  crisis  proportions.  Howev- 
er. I  do  not  think  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram will  remedy  either  problem.  Most 
people  in  this  country  have  more  In  the  way 
of  material  goods  than  they  ever  had  any 
right  to  expect,  but  they  still  do  not  want  to 
pay  taxes  and  are  concerned  lest  somebody 
else  pick  up  a  crumb  or  two. 

The  idea  that  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
accept  the  President's  program  and  let  free 
enterprise  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness  is 
nonsense.  Has  corporate  industry  ever  done 
anything  that  it  was  not  forced  to  do  by 
law?  I  can  recall  a  few  things  such  as  work- 
men's compensation,  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  social  security,  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  chemical  dumping, 
consumer  protection,  and  safety  in  the 
workplace.  How  much  of  this  is  to  be  lost 
under  the  plea  of  necessity  for  restoring  the 
economy?  I  am  as  concerned  about  inflation 
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as  anyone.  Income  in  higher  education  has 
not  come  close  to  keeping  up  with  inflation. 
However.  I  do  not  think  that  the  simplistic 
proposals  of  the  Reagan  Administration  are 
going  to  cure  innation.  Inflation  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon.  I  do  not  know  what 
causes  inflation,  but  I  am  reasonably  certain 
that  David  Stockman  doesn't  either.  Part  of 
the  problem,  I  suspect,  flows  from  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  a  free  economy.  When 
there  is  a  freeze  in  Florida,  the  price  of 
orange  juice  on  the  store  shelf  is  immediate- 
ly raised.  That  is  not  what  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  dictates.  It  is  what  the  market 
will  bear.  The  oil  companies  are  rapidly  con- 
solidating control  over  all  forms  of  energy 
and  are  now  expanding  into  other  areas. 
Has  Congress  ever  undertaken  a  thorough 
study  of  the  impsM:t  of  conglomerates  on  the 
economic  system?  The  question  that  con- 
cerns me  is  whether  a  corporation  with 
excess  capital  uses  that  capital  to  expand  or 
modernize  its  equipment  or  whether  it 
merely  goes  out  and  buys  control  of  another 
corporation  or  a  professional  sports  team.  It 
seems  to  me,  although  I  hasten  to  add  that 
I  am  talking  about  a  subject  of  which  I 
know  nothing,  that  such  practices  could 
have  a  stultifying  impact  on  industrial 
growth. 

The  President  himself  convinced  me  that 
the  budget  is  not  the  problem.  He  spoke  of  a 
national  debt  that  is  approaching  a  trillion 
dollars,  certainly  a  frightening  figure.  How- 
ever, he  then  explained  that  the  dollar  is 
worth  only  thirty-six  cents  compared  to 
1960.  Simple  arithmetic  suggests,  then,  that 
the  debt  is  only  360  billion  dollars  in  1960 
dollars  which  is  only  a  modest  increase  over 
the  Eisenhower  legacy.  I  noted  in  the  Trib- 
une last  week  that  the  program  for  elimi- 
nating architectural  barriers  for  the  handi- 
capped was  to  be  cut  back  or  eliminated  be- 
cause it  is  too  costly.  Has  anyone  considered 
the  cost  of  not  continuing  this  program? 
Why  not  cut  out  FAA  support  for  private 
aircraft?  I  am  certain  that  the  cost  must  be 
great  and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed 
enormous. 

I  also  noted  last  week  that  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  the  resumption  of  domes- 
tic surveillance  by  the  CIA.  I  think  that  it  is 
imperative  that  this  be  prevented.  If  we 
need  a  secret  police  or  intelligence  agency  to 
spy  on  American  citizens,  the  country  has  a 
more  malignant  problem  than  the  economy, 
and  the  President  should  be  required  to  tell 
us  the  nature  of  this  malignancy. 

Finally,  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  the 
mandate  which  the  people  gave  the  Presi- 
dent. The  most  disconcerting  fact  about  the 
last  election  was  the  fact  that  almost  fifty 
percent  of  the  people  of  voting  age  stayed 
home.  President  Reagan  received  the  votes 
of  less  than  thirty  percent  of  the  potential 
electorate.  That  is  hardly  a  mandate.  How- 
ever, I  respect  Woodrow  Wilson's  observa- 
tion that  the  President  has  a  right  to  be  as 
big  a  man  as  he  can.  The  Democrats  need  to 
develop  counter  proposals  based  on  hard 
data.  We  need  education  in  the  public 
sector.  How  many  jobs  will  the  President's 
program  cost?  I  have  not  seen  that  question 
addressed.  Can  the  defense  industry  absorb, 
economically,  the  amount  of  new  money 
that  will  be  "stuffed"  into  it?  Who  will  man 
the  150  new  ships  that  are  to  be  added  to 
the  fleet,  the  planes,  tanks,  etc.?  Is  a  new 
draft  inevitable?  Is  it  necessary  to  deny  the 
poor  people  of  the  country  the  benefits  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  so  that  their 
rights  can  be  violated  with  impunity? 

It  is  much  easier  to  write  a  long  letter 
than  a  short  one,  and  I  have  only  just 
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begun.  I  merely  wanted  you  to  know  that  all 
Democrats  have  not  abandoned  the  field  to 
"supply  side"  economics  which  I  thought 
had  gone  out  of  style  with  Herbert  Hoover. 
Sincerely, 

Ramsau.  H.  Nelson.* 


A  PATTERN  DEVELOPING 


HON.  AL  SWffT 

OP  WASHINCTON 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

m  VLt.  swift.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
pattern  developing.  It  started  with  the 
budget.  Estimates  were  so  fuzzily  opti- 
mistic that  Jim  Jones  warned  the  ad- 
ministration their  programed  deficit 
would  balloon.  The  budget  predicts 
the  Federal  Government  will  be 
paying  only  8.9  percent  interest  start- 
ing next  month.  Ridiculous.  The  defi- 
cit now  loolcs  lilte  its  going  to  be  twice 
the  size  the  President  assured  us  it 
would  be. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  told 
him  so.  But  he  told  the  Congress,  in 
effect,  "Don't  listen  to  them.  They 
will  tell  you  two  and  two  make  four. 
But  I  tell  you  two  and  two  make  five. 
Follow  me." 

Then  we  came  to  the  tax  cut  plan.  It 
will  benefit  the  average  American  very 
little.  Alternatives  that  would  have 
done  a  better  job  for  middle  America 
and  been  more  reasonable  in  many 
other  ways  were  offered. 

But  the  President  went  on  television 
and  said,  "Don't  listen  to  them.  They 
say  two  and  two  make  four.  But  I  tell 
you  it  makes  five.  Support  me." 

Now  that  pattern  will  hold,  I  predict. 
Small  businessmen  all  over  America 
are  going  bankrupt  because  of  the 
high  interest  rate  policy  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve.  And  this  President  is  as  en- 
thusiastic a  supporter  of  that  terrible 
policy  as  has  ever  sat  in  the  White 
House. 

But  you  watch.  He  will  soon  call  on 
the  Congress  for  power  to  impoimd 
appropriations— the  much  abused 
tactic  of  Richard  Nixon— and  he  will 
demand  another  round  of  cuts  in  im- 
portant domestic  programs  even 
before  the  ink  is  dry  on  his  last  set. 
And,  he  will  do  so  in  the  name  of 
fighting— what?  High  interest  rates,  of 
course. 

But,  let  us  get  it  straight  right  now. 
The  President  can  affect  high  interest 
rates,  instead  of  continuing  his  sup- 
port of  Chairman  Volcker's  terrible 
policy  that  is  bleeding  Americans  to 
death. 

His  impoundment  ideas  and  his  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  should  be  examined 
on  their  own  merits.  Those  policy  pro- 
posals and  any  others  he  may  want 
considered  are  not  tied  to  high  inter- 
est rates.  To  use  the  agony  of  millions 
of  Americans  caused  by  that  interest 
rate  policy— to  use  it  as  a  cover  for 
other  and  imrelated  proposals— is  not 
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only  cynical;  it  is  worse.  Such  a  link- 
age will  serve  to  cover  more  delay  by 
the  administration  in  doing  anything 
about  high  interest  rates.  We  need 
something  done  now.  No  flimflam  this 
time.  Two  and  two  really  do  make 
four.* 


LOCAL  BAR  ASSOCIA'HONS 
ENDORSE  LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  New  Orleans,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  major  local  bar  associations 
throughout  the  country  adopted  a 
statement  urging  reauthorization  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
and  sufficient  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  statement  noted,  and  I 
concur,  that  the  Corporation's  pro- 
grams have  provided  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  making  equal  access  to  justice 
a  reality  for  the  poor.  The  statement 
was  signed  by  the  leaders  of  28  local 
bar  associations. 

The  House  will  today  continue  con- 
sideration of  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  Judiciary  appropriations 
bill  which  contains  an  appropriation 
of  $241  million  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  figure,  which  represents 
an  amount  equal  to  that  which  passed 
the  House  in  H.R.  3480— the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  Amendments 
of  1981.  I  also  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  legal  services  program  by  members 
of  the  bar  as  evidenced  by  this  state- 
ment, which  I  ask  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

A  copy  of  the  statement  follows: 
Statement  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation 

As  representatives  of  major  local  bar  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  SUtes,  we  strongly 
urge  the  reauthorization  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  and  sufficient  funding  for 
legal  services  to  the  poor.  Most  of  our  asso- 
ciations already  provide  extensive  volunteer 
services  to  poor  in  supplement  to  the  exist- 
ing federally  funded  programs,  and  we  know 
from  practical  experience  that  volunteer 
programs  cannot  fill  the  void  created  by  the 
elimination  of.  or  severe  cut  back  in,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Equal  access  to  justice  is  a  basic  societal 
concern,  and  the  programs  funded  by  the 
Legal  Services  Con>oration  have  been  a 
major  step  forward  in  making  such  access  a 
reality  for  the  poor.  We  will  continue  our  ef- 
forts, whatever  the  outcome,  but  we  hope 
Congress  will  not  dismantle  this  program. 

Raymond  Young,  President.  Boston  Bar 
Association;  Joanne  M.  Garvey,  President, 
Bar  Association  of  San  Francisco;  Herman 
S.  Palarz,  President-Elect.  Beverly  Hills  Bar 
Association;  Martha  H.  Perin,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Cincinnati  Bar  Association;  Thomas 
L.  Dettelbach,  President,  Cuyahoga  County 
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Bar  Association.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Don 
McDonald.  President,  Denver  Bar  Associa- 
tion; James  W.  Lamberton,  President,  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association;  Rol)ert 
Russell,  President,  Detroit  Bar;  David 
Butler.  President,  Atlanta  Bar;  Wayne  E. 
Babler.  President,  Milwaukee  Bar  Associa- 
tion; and  Leonard  A.  Girard,  President- 
Elect,  Multnomah  Bar  Association,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Victor  H.  Beauzay.  President.  Santa  Clara 
County  Bar  Association.  San  Jose,  Calif.; 
Sidney  R.  Rose,  President.  Beverly  Hills  Bar 
Association;  Helen  K.  Pulsifer,  Executive 
Director,  Seattle-King  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Roy  H.  Aaron.  President-Elect,  Los  An- 
geles County  Bar  Association;  Maryanne  S. 
Freedman,  President,  Erie  County.  New 
York  Bar  Association;  Kevin  M.  Porde, 
President,  Chicago  Bar  Association;  George 
M.  Burditt,  Past  President.  Chicago  Bar  As- 
sociation; and  Richard  William  Austin.  Past 
President,  Chicago  Bar  Association. 

Esther  R.  Rothstein.  Past  President,  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association;  Robert  J.  Perry,  Presi- 
dent, Columbus.  Ohio,  Bar  Association;  An- 
thony J.  Sestric,  President,  Bar  Association 
of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis;  William  R. 
Delano.  Executive  Secretary,  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Herbert  J. 
Belgrad,  President,  Bar  Association  of  Balti- 
more City;  H.  J.  Kelly,  President,  Hennepin 
County  Bar  Association,  Mirm.;  Jerome 
Bogutz,  Past  Chancellor,  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association;  Miles  C.  Cortez,  Jr.,  President- 
Elect,  Denver  Bar  Association;  and  Ralph  E. 
Mahowald,  I»resident,  Maricopa  County  Bar 
Association.* 


PENTAGON  WASTE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
fundamental  waste  continues  in  the 
Pentagon.  Today  I  would  like  to  cite 
examples  such  as  a  Navy  office  that 
holds  checks  for  11  days  before  depos- 
iting them  and  an  Army  arsenal  that 
planned  to  build  tank  cannons  at  four 
times  the  rate  that  tanlis  could  be 
built. 

The  new  administration  took  over  at 
the  Pentagon  intent  to  root  out  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Let  me  point  out  to 
these  officials  several  examples  of 
clear  and  simple  wastefulness  that 
have  been  unearthed  by  auditors 
within  each  of  the  services. 

First,  an  Army  recruiting  command 
paid  an  advertising  agency  $323,381 
for  work  that  was  not  performed, 
$92,200  for  work  previously  paid  for 
and  $220,979  for  work  that  may  have 
been  done  but  for  which  documentary 
evidence  of  the  work  was  never  sup- 
plied. The  payments  were  approved 
and  made  and  no  questions  asked  until 
Army  auditors  came  in  for  a  routine 
check. 

Second,  an  Army  arsenal  laid  out 
plans  to  expand  its  production  base 
for  artillery  and  tank  cannons.  The  ex- 
pansion included  a  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing tank  cannons  four  times  great- 
er than  the  capacity  for  producing 
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tanks.  It  also  included  expansion  to 
produce  artillery  weapons  due  to  be 
replaced  or  phased  out  before  the  ex- 
pansion would  be  completed.  The 
excess  capacity  would  cost  about  $15.7 
million. 

Third,  Navy  auditors  found  one 
Navy  regional  finance  center  was  hold- 
ing checks  for  an  average  of  11  days 
from  the  time  they  arrived  until  they 
were  sent  for  deposit.  The  deposits, 
furthermore,  were  mailed,  adding  an- 
other 2  to  4  days  to  the  cycle.  Navy 
auditors  estimated  that  that  one  fi- 
nance center  was  costing  the  Govern- 
ment an  extra  $1  million  a  year  by  its 
slow  processing  of  checks. 

Fourth,  Army  auditors  looked  at  22 
medical  care  items,  each  of  which  was 
being  bought  from  a  solitary  source 
without  competitive  bidding.  The  audi- 
tors said  that  if  the  Army  had  used 
competitive  bidding,  it  could  have 
saved  $533,000  on  those  22  items 
alone. 

Rfth,  the  Hydrographic  and  Topo- 
graphic Center  of  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency  found  it  had  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  unspent  funds  as  the 
fiscal  year  was  ending.  So  it  went  out 
and  spent  it  all  on  map  paper  for 
which  it  had  no  plans  or  need. 

Sixth,  the  Army  has  spent  $115  mil- 
lion to  develop  a  scout  helicopter.  The 
project  began  in  1974.  Seven  years 
later,  the  Army  is  no  closer  to  having 
a  helicopter  that  fulfills  that  mission. 
Army  auditors  said  the  primary  prob- 
lem was  very  simple:  the  agency  that 
is  developing  the  helicopter  and  the 
Army's  helicopter  users  still  haven't 
agreed  on  just  what  is  needed  in  a 
scout  helicopter. 

These  are  just  a  handful  of  exam- 
ples of  waste  that  internal  auditors 
and  inspectors  found  in  a  6-month 
period,  October  1980  through  March 
1981. 

They  are  illustrative  of  problems  I 
have  pointed  out  for  many,  many 
years:  sloppy  planning,  poor  manage- 
ment, too  little  competitive  bidding, 
yearend  spending  binges,  and  ill-de- 
fined ideas  for  weapons. 

Many  of  these  problems  entered  the 
Pentagon  with  the  first  people  to 
occupy  the  building  40  years  ago. 
They  would  not  be  tolerated  for  even  1 
week  in  private  enterprise.  There  is  no 
reason  they  should  be  tolerated  any 
longer  in  the  largest  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  Reagan 
administration  is  eager  to  make  good 
on  its  pledges  to  root  out  waste,  I 
invite  it  to  start  prowling  the  Penta- 
gon halls  now.« 
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MAKING  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
WORK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1981 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
headlines  in  the  newspapers  almost 
daily  about  the  problems  of  our  public 
schools,  particularly  declining  test 
scores,  difficulties  in  retaining  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  other  roadblocks  to 
providing  quality  education  for  our 
children.  In  contrast,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  September 
9,  1981,  Wall  Street  Journal  about  the 
Portland  school  system  in  Maine.  This 
article  describes  the  work  of  school  su- 
perintendent Peter  Greer,  and  how  his 
competence,  commitment,  and  courage 
has  created  a  school  system  which  has 
distinguished  itself  from  national  edu- 
cation trends  by  improving  upon  its 
past  performance  and  setting  new  rec- 
ords for  achievement  by  its  students. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  9, 
19811 

Making  a  School  System  Work 

(By  Bill  Bennett  and  Terry  Eastland) 

(Mr.  Bennett  is  director  of  the  National 
Humanities  Center  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Eastland  is  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.) 

Recent  studies  on  what  makes  schools  ef- 
fective have  all  pointed  to  the  importance  of 
good  leadership  in  both  the  individual 
school  and  the  school  system.  This  perhaps 
is  obvious,  but  what  may  not  be  so  obvious 
is  that  good  leadership  is  not  a  matter  of 
style  but  requires  day-to-day  commitment, 
competence  and  no  small  amount  of  cour- 
age. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  public 
schools,  constrained  in  ways  private  schools 
are  not.  An  effective  leader  in  the  public 
schools  will  find  himself  involved  in  skir- 
mishes every  day,  and  at  the  end,  if  not  of 
the  day,  of  the  school  year,  he  must  win 
more  than  he  loses.  One  such  effective 
leader  is  Peter  Greer,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Mr.  Greer,  previously  a  full-time  teacher, 
is  40  years  old  and  has  been  Portland's  su- 
perintendent for  the  past  two  years,  having 
been  an  assistant  superintendent.  The 
system  includes  12  elementary  schools, 
three  middle  schools,  two  high  schools,  a  re- 
gional vocational  school  and  a  school  for 
the  emotionally  disturbed.  Many  of  the 
8,000  students  come  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. An  unusually  high  16  percent  are  en- 
rolled in  special  education.  The  system 
relies  heavily  on  the  property  tax.  The 
budget  this  past  year  was  $20  million.  The 
Portland  system  is  Maine's  largest,  and  na- 
tionwide it  is  of  average  size. 

MR.  GREER'S  PHILOSOPHY 

Earlier  this  summer  Mr.  Greer  spelled  out 
his  educational  philosophy.  Portland,  he 
said,  "must  stand  for  the  belief  that  the 
widespread  despair  over  public  education  is 
a  form  of  self-indulgence  we  cannot  afford. 
Education  must  demand  something,  stand 
for  something,  or  it  has  nothing  to  give. 
Competence  and  quality  must  be  recognized. 
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sought  and  rewarded.  Outstanding  teachers 
must  be  rewarded  in  order  to  encourage 
first-rate  people  to  choose  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. Excellent  students  must  serve  as 
models  for  other  students." 

Mr.  Greer  has  emphasized  this  philosophy 
to  teachers  and  staff.  But  his  push  for  ex- 
cellence has  involved  more  than  philosophy. 

Faced  with  budget  cuts,  and  at  the  same 
time  wishing  to  institute  a  program  in  Latin 
for  the  elementary  grades,  Mr.  Greer  has 
succeeded  in  finding  funds  for  the  program 
from  a  local  bank.  He  also  has  instituted  a 
writing  program  in  which  all  students  in  all 
grades  participate,  and  he  has  instituted  a 
Great  Books  program. 

Mr.  Greer  hired  administrators  for  his 
central  office  whom  he  describes  as  parents, 
taking  time,  for  example,  to  read  samples  of 
the  students'  writing.  Mr.  Greer  does  the 
same,  and  also  finds  time  during  tiis  more 
than  70-hour  work  week  to  teach  a  class  in 
American  history. 

Mr.  Greer  has  established  a  quarterly  pe- 
riodical called  "Excellence. "  It  is  mailed  to 
all  parents,  including  those  who  send  their 
children  to  non-public  schools.  The  periodi- 
cal also  is  placed  in  hospitals,  supermarkets 
and  offices.  Excellence  highlights  the 
achievement  of  Portland  students,  teachers 
and  schools. 

As  a  result  of  these  achievements  many 
parents  who  chose  to  place  their  children  in 
private  schools  have  decided  to  return  them 
to  the  Portland  system.  In  1980-81.  for  the 
first  time  in  the  past  10  years,  the  standard- 
ized test  scores  of  Portland  students  were  at 
or  above  the  national  norm  in  all  grades, 
one  to  11  and  in  all  seven  test  areas.  Last 
year  Portland  students  won  35  state  and  na- 
tional awards  for  writing,  the  highest  ever 
for  the  city's  children. 

But  everything  isn't  roses  and  harmony  in 
Portland.  Mr.  Greer  is  controversial.  He  re- 
ceives his  share  of  hate  mail.  "Drop  dead," 
said  one  recent  letter.  Another  said:  "You 
will  be  shot  dead  soon  in  a  lonlely  (sic)  place 
by  the  people  of  Portland  due  to  your  un- 
reasonable and  unjustful  demands.  You  are 
the  most  unacceptable  person  for  the  Port- 
land public  schools  system.  The  time  is  very 
short  for  you  to  leave  Portland  to  heavenly 
holiday." 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Greer's  administrative 
work  is  absorbed  by  personnel  matters, 
mainly  grievance  and  arbitration  proce- 
dures. He  estimates  he  spends  two  days  a 
week  in  legal  matters.  During  a  recent  two- 
week  period  he  was  served  three  times  by 
the  Portland  sheriff. 

Though  he  is  well  liked  and  widely  re- 
spected by  parents  and  by  most  of  the 
teachers  in  the  system,  the  Portland  Teach- 
ers Association,  the  local  affiliate  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  is  hardly  a 
Peter  Greer  fan  club.  Some  of  the  system's 
principals  have  told  Portland  citizens  that 
since  Mr.  Greer  became  superintendent  "it's 
not  as  much  fun  as  it  used  to  be." 

Mr.  Greer  frankly  admits  that  they  are 
right.  "There  are  no  more  long  lunches  and 
visits  with  each  other  by  the  principals  and 
teachers  every  day.  There's  no  more  neglect 
or  rejection  of  test  scores.  Test  scores  now 
are  taken  seriously,  and  so  is  the  teachers' 
work.  When  the  teachers  had  fun,  as  before, 
the  students  suffered.  I  firmly  believe  that 
superintendents  who  are  universally  liked 
make  no  decisions  or  have  few  to  make." 

Mr.  Greer  issues  press  releases  that  anger 
some  school  personnel  and  please  others.  A 
recent  one  led  with  the  headline:  "Fewer 
sick  days  equal  higher  test  scores."  Mr. 
Greer  says  that  "one  way  to  assess  school 
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morale  is  by  considering  the  number  of  sick 
days  each  staff  member  uses." 

The  staff  evaluation  form  Mr.  Greer  uses 
has  angered  some  Portland  school  system 
employes.  The  evaluation  form's  first  ques- 
tion asks  the  reader  to  say  when  this  person 
usually  arrives  at  work  and  usually  leaves. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  questions  ask 
about  the  employe's  pace  at  work,  level  of 
effort  and  quality  of  work.  Other  questions 
deal  with  the  person's  maturity  and  stabili- 
ty, and  there  are  very  direct  questions  about 
the  person's  intelligence,  judgment  and 
range  of  information. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ISSUE 

Mr.  Greer  is  serious  in  using  these  evalua- 
tion forms;  indeed,  he  is  serious  about  get- 
ting the  best  people  there  are  to  teach  in 
and  staff  the  Portland  schools.  He  is  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  using  seniority  as  the  sole 
criterion  for  retention.  The  most  important 
issue  in  his  mind  is  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
er. He  thinks  that  the  credibility  of  teacher 
associations  depends  on  their  understanding 
this. 

One  afternoon  recently  Mr.  Greer  relaxed 
with  one  of  his  principals  over  beer  and  re- 
flected on  the  pace  of  their  jobs.  Like  Mr. 
Greer,  this  principal  works  hard,  and  the 
two  were  probing  the  question  of  why  work 
so  hard. 

"The  only  answer."  Mr.  Greer  said,  "is 
that  for  some  reason  we  can't  stand  the  edu- 
cational hustling  that  goes  on.  We  can't 
stand  the  fact  that  children  in  certain  class- 
rooms are  getting  mediocre  teaching.  We 
know  how  bad  it  is  to  be  short-changed  in 
your  education— it  ought  to  be  a  crime.  We 
can't  stand  to  let  new  and  terrific  teachers 
go,  while  a  bozo  stays  to  cheat  kids." 

Mr.  Greer  is  an  example  of  what  it  takes 
today,  day-to-day.  to  be  an  effective  public 
school  administrator.  There  is  no  avoiding 
the  fact  that  the  campaign  for  effective 
public  education  is  a  battle,  and  it  takes  con- 
viction and  courage  on  the  part  of  those  ul- 
timately in  charge  of  a  school  system— the 
superintendents— to  wage  this  battle  suc- 
cessfully.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  REPEALING 
WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  IN 
THE  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
TAX  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  repeal 
those  provisions  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  ex- 
tended the  credit  against  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil  for 
royalty  owners,  which  reduced  the 
rate  of  such  tax  on  newly  discovered 
oil,  and  which  exempted  from  such 
tax  independent  producer  stripper 
well  oil. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  President's  call  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  1982  Federal  deficit  that 
we  in  the  House,  and  particularly 
those  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  will  be  initially 
involved,  will  recoup  $11  billion  that 
was  given  to  oil  producers  as  an  extra 
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bonus  in  the  recently  passed  tax  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  believe  that  Members 
of  the  House  would  knowingly  vote  to 
make  additional,  unnecessary  cuts  in 
programs  dealing  with  education,  de- 
fense, housing,  and  so  forth  without 
first  taking  this  action,  thereby  mini- 
mizing additional  cuts  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  necessary  in  other  pro- 
grams. Can  we  truly  ask  the  elderly  to 
tighten  their  belts  and  at  the  same 
time  say  to  oil  producers  that  we  are 
going  to  give  you  an  $11  billion  bonus? 
This  is  the  time  when  even  those 
Members  from  oil-producing  States 
should  bite  the  bullet  if  they  are  con- 
vinced that  we  must  hold  down  the 
deficit  in  1982.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Chairman  Ros-rENKowsKi  and  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  give  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  act  quickly  on  this  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.* 


NO  COMPROMISE  ON  JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 


September  10,  1981 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  poli- 
tics is  luiown  as  the  art  of  compromise. 
Every  day  we  seek  a  balance  over  such 
issues  as  resource  development  versus 
environmental  protection,  first  amend- 
ment rights  versus  national  security 
needs,  et  cetera.  However,  as  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  so  ably 
points  out  in  its  Augiist  28  editorial: 

There  can  and  must  be  no  compromise 

•  •  •  for  the  Federal  commitment  to  equal 
job  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

The  administration's  retreat  on  af- 
firmative  action   must   be   countered 
forcefully.  I  include  this  editorial  for 
the  Members'  benefit. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Aug. 
28.  1981} 
No  Retreat  On  Job  Opportunity 

While  recognizing  the  legitimate  interest 
of  the  U.S.  business  community  in  freeing 
up  firms  from  excessive  paperwork— in 
other  words,  "red  tape"— it  is  paramount 
that  the  federal  government  not  renege  on 
its  obligation  to  women  and  minorities  to 
ensure  equal  access  to  jobs  involving  federal 
monies. 

In  the  case  of  government  contracts,  after 
all,  employers  receive  taxpayer  dollars— col- 
lected from  all  citizens  irrespective  of  color 
or  gender. 

Consequently,  how  those  dollars  are  dis- 
bursed, and  to  whom,  takes  on  a  different 
aspect  than  in  the  free  market  economy, 
where  contracts  involve  private  fluids. 

The  principle  involved  here  is  directly  rel- 
evant to  the  administration's  new  proposal 
to  ease  paperwork  and  other  antidiscrimina- 
tion requirements  for  federal  contractors. 
Currently,  affirmative  action  paperwork  re- 
quirements apply  to  all  contractors  with  50 
employees  and  contracts  worth  $50,000  or 
more.  The  administration  is  proposing  re- 
ducing the  compliance  rule  for  something 


like  76  percent  of  all  firms  in  the  U.8.  by  re- 
quiring written  compliance  plans  from  only 
those  contractors  having  250  or  more  em- 
ployees and  contracts  of  at  least  (I  million. 
The  new  regulations  also  would  reduce  the 
government's  definition  of  the  proper 
number  of  minorities  to  be  hired  by  contrac- 
tors in  different  parts  of  the  U.S.  Despite 
the  proposed  changes,  according  to  Labor 
Secretary  Ray  Donovan,  affirmative  action 
protection  will  be  retained  for  nearly  77  per- 
cent of  all  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Meantime,  all  employers  having  contracts 
of  $10,000  or  more.  Mr.  Donovan  points  out, 
are  still  required  to  hire  and  promote 
women  and  minorities,  whether  or  not  they 
file  written  affirmative  action  reports. 

The  proposed  new  rules,  published  this 
week  in  the  Federal  Register,  are  now  open 
for  routine  comment.  After  the  comments 
are  reviewed  by  the  Labor  Department,  the 
final  regulations  will  take  effect  30  days 
from  their  publication. 

Organized  labor,  women's  groups,  and  civil 
rights  organizations  should  vigorously  use 
the  review  process  to  Insist  that  the  changes 
actually  do  what  one  Labor  Department  of- 
ficial promises,  namely,  'create  Incentives 
for  voluntary  compliance  and  put  an  end  to 
mindless  confrontations  with  employers 
who  have  been  acting  In  good  faith." 

There  is  little  question  that  many  smaller 
firms  find  the  current  compliance  processes 
onerous  and  costly.  For  them,  some  form  of 
relief  from  the  paperwork  burden  seems  in 
order  so  long  as  affirmative  action  require- 
ments are  met.  But  what  must  be  ensured  is 
that  the  changes  do  not  serve  as  a  method 
for  retreating  from  the  federal  commitment 
to  equal  job  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
About  that  there  can  and  must  be  no  com- 
promise.* 
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her  husband  is  no  wife,"  and  rejected 
his  application  again.  He  could  no 
longer  remain  quiet  and  decided  to 
participate  in  a  demonstration  protest- 
ing Soviet  denial  of  exit  visas,  in  Ki- 
shinev on  May  30.  On  May  29.  Soviet 
authorities  placed  48  people  under 
short-term  tiouse  arrest  so  that  the 
demonstration  could  not  take  place. 
Mr.  Tsukerman,  however,  along  with 
Mr.  Loksin,  were  arrested  and  charged 
with  article  203-3  of  the  Moldavian 
Criminal  Code,  better  known  as  article 
190-3  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic 
Criminal  Code.  The  charge  was  "join- 
ing an  organization  of  or  activities  par- 
ticipating in  group  actions  which  vio- 
late public  order." 

If  we  recall  that  several  people 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  have  re- 
cently been  charged  and  sentenced 
under  article  190-3,  we  must  realize 
that  Mr.  Tsukerman's  situation  is  very 
serious.  Having  been  in  solitary  con- 
finement since  his  arrest,  if  he  is  tried 
and  sentenced,  he  faces  up  to  3  years 
of  internal  exile,  or  prison  camp,  or 
both.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  a  world 
renowned  dissident,  but  an  average 
mechanical  engineer,  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  us  to  protest  this  treatment 
of  Vladimer  Tsukerman.  We  must  let 
it  be  known  that  we  do  not  in  any  way 
support  the  forced  separation  of  a 
family  or  the  unethical  detainment  by 
Soviet  authorities  which  he  has  expe- 
rienced and  may  continue  to  experi- 
ence for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.* 


VLADIMER  TSUKERMAN 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  recently  added  my 
name  to  the  list  of  Congressmen  who 
have  given  their  support  to  Represent- 
ative Barnes'  vigil  for  Soviet  Jewish 
refuseniks.  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  case  of 
Vladimer  Tsukerman.  Mr.  Tsukerman 
was  bom  in  Kishinev,  Moldavia,  in 
1947.  He  is  not  a  Commimist  party  dig- 
nitary or  a  government  official.  He  is  a 
mechanical  engineer.  Being  a  Soviet 
Jew,  Mr.  Tsukerman  applied  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  December,  1977.  His 
application  was  refused,  but  his  wife 
and  son  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  live  in  Israel  now 
and  have  been  separated  from  their 
husband/father  for  several  years. 

After  Mr.  Tsukerman's  first  attempt 
to  emigrate,  the  Soviet  authorities  let 
it  be  known  that  if  he  laid  low,  they 
would  reconsider  his  application.  For 
over  2  years,  Vladimer  Tsukerman 
complied  with  their  wishes  and  re- 
frained from  any  so-called  anti-Soviet 
activity.  Then,  last  April,  the  authori- 
ties told  him  that  "a  wife  who  leaves 


CINCINNATTIAN  CONDEMNS 

WEAKNESS  THROUGH  GUILT, 
CALLS  FOR  PEACE  THROUGH 
AMERICAN  STRENGTH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  World  War  II,  Japanese  leaders 
told  Americans  repeatedly  that  they 
had  decided  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  be- 
cause they  felt  America  was  militarily 
weak  and  morally  unwilling  to  fight. 
We  paid  dearly  for  the  antidefense 
image  we  had  projected  in  1941  by  the 
time  the  war  ended  in  1945. 

Predictably,  leftists  have  worked 
hard  to  twist  the  lesson  we  should 
have  learned  from  our  war  with  the 
Japanese  Empire.  Each  August,  they 
stage  demonstrations,  and  weep  croco- 
dile tears  over  the  dropping  of  atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in 
August  of  1945.  At  these  gatherings, 
they  demand  that  America  disarm, 
and  leave  its  enemies  in  sole  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  anyone  familiar  with  history 
knows,  the  alternative  to  using  those 
bombs  was  the  invasion  of  Japan.  Mil- 
lions of  people,  American  and  Japa- 
nese, are  alive  today  because  we  used 
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our  nuclear  power  at  that  time.  Had 
we  been  militarily  stronger  in  1941,  all 
the  deaths  in  that  conflict,  including 
those  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  the 
very  policy  the  weakness-through- 
guilt  advocates  demand  today  that  led 
to  the  tragedy  they  claim  to  mourn. 

In  response  to  news  coverage  to  such 
an  August  demonstration  this  year, 
Mr.  Lois  Kindley  exposed  its  real  mo- 
tives in  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnatti  En- 
quirer, and  explained  the  historical 
facts  and  their  implications.  Her  expo- 
sition is  clear,  sincere,  and  factual.  I 
insert  it  below,  and  recommend  strong- 
ly that  my  colleagues  read  it. 

Tears  por  Hiroshima  But  Not  Pearl 
Harbor 

To  THE  E^ditor:  The  picture  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Aug.  7  Enquirer  entitled  "Rally 
on  the  Square"  (against  nuclear  arms  and 
energy)  was  sad  Indeed.  These  demonstra- 
tors have  a  dubious  idea.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  grateful  to  them  for  reminding  us  of  the 
events,  even  though  these  events  were  taken 
out  of  the  context  in  which  they  occurred. 

They  weep  and  pray  over  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  tears 
for  the  Americans  who  died  In  the  Japanese 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Dec.  7.  1941. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  prayers  for 
our  brave  veterans  of  the  war.  some  still 
confined  to  Veterans  Administration  hospi- 
tals. We  can  mourn  the  tragedy  of  the 
atomic  devastation  of  Aug.  6.  and  Aug.  9. 
1945.  but  not  to  the  point  that  we  use  it  as 
an  excuse  for  disarming  America.  Who 
started  the  war.  anyway? 

The  Japanese  made  up  their  minds  quick- 
ly after  Aug.  6  and  9.  On  Aug.  14.  they  ac- 
cepted Allied  terms  and  hostilities  ceased. 
On  V-J  Day.  Sept.  2.  1945.  General  MacAr- 
thur  and  the  allied  forces  received  the 
formal  surrender  of  Japan  on  the  U.S.  bat- 
tleship Missouri.  We  will— have  we— remem- 
bered these  historic  days?  This  was  the  vic- 
tory that  bought  freedom  paid  for  In 
"blood,  toll,  tears  and  sweat."  Our  country 
was  determined  to  survive.  Because  of  our 
military  might  and  ability,  we  once  again 
had  peace  In  the  world— yes.  peace  with 
freedom. 

What  Is  the  best  way  to  keep  peace?  Shall 
we  choose  peace  through  strength?  Since 
today  another  nation  (Soviet  Russia)  accu- 
mulates nuclear  weapons  beyond  all  ration- 
al necessity,  shall  we  stand  idly  by?  The  So- 
viets are  dedicated  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  strangles  freedom.  Some  of  the 
"peace"  activists  are  merely  misguided,  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  traitors 
who  sympathize  with  the  Soviets  and  know 
full  well  that  an  unarmed  America  can 
easily  be  conquered. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  we  weren't  prepared  to 
resist  aggression.  Surely  we  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  history.  To  remain  free  and 
deter  would-be  Invaders,  we  need  to  build 
the  cruise  missile,  B-1  bomber,  nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft  carrier,  neutron  bomb  and  In- 
crease our  conventional  forces.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  we  now  have  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, the  USS  Ohio,  to  protect  our 
shores. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  show  by  their  ac- 
tions as  well  as  their  words  that  they  have 
plans  for  world  conquest.  But  we  have  an 
answer.  We  have  a  will  to  stay  free.  We 
elected  a  President  to  carry  out  this  will  of 
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the  people  and  we  should  support  his  ef- 
forts to  make  America  strong  again. 

As  the  poet  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  so 
beautifully  phrased  it:  "Make  bright  the 
arrows,  polish  the  shields,  against  sur- 
prise .  .  ."  This  is  my  prayer  for  peace. 

Mrs.  Lois  Kindley.* 


DEFICITS  MATTER 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ver- 
mont Royster  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  been  writing  instructive  analy- 
ses of  the  Nation's  policies  and  prob- 
lems for  many  years.  As  he  noted  in  a 
column  of  September  9,  his  conserva- 
tive views  now  seem  to  be  regarded  as 
more  timely  than  previously,  but  he  is 
concerned  that  they  be  fully  under- 
stood. Mr.  Royster  discussed  our 
spending  and  defense  policies  in  yes- 
terday's column,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Wed.,  Sept. 

9.  1981] 

Deftcits  and  Defense 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

If  reading  this  you  think  me  out  of  time 
with  the  times,  you  won't  be  the  first.  For 
years  liberals  labeled  me  an  anachronism 
for  my  views  on  everything  from  govern- 
ment economic  policy  to  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  world  peace. 

Now,  ironically.  I  find  myself  out  of  tune 
with  some  of  what's  called  the  new  conserv- 
atism. 

Specifically.  I  think  that  deficits  matter- 
government  deficits,  that  is— in  their  effects 
on  the  nation's  economy.  And  after  years  of 
bewailing  the  disrepair  of  our  defense  ram- 
parts. I  find  myself  uneasy  with  the  idea 
that  we  best  repair  them  with  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  just  throwing  money  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

The  attitude  of  the  new  conservatism,  if  I 
read  the  signs  right,  is  that  government 
deficits  don't  matter.  Or  in  the  words  of 
Representative  Jack  Kemp,  one  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  articulate  spokesmen  for 
the  new  attitude.  Republicans  as  conserv- 
atives "no  longer  worship  at  the  shrine  of  a 
balanced  budget." 

Similar  views,  less  colorfully  expressed, 
have  been  heard  from  others  on  the  pages 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  elsewhere. 
Their  burden,  at  least  until  very  lately,  is 
that  the  Reagan  administration  need  not 
overly  concern  itself  with  the  President's 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 
Shades  of  Walter  Heller  and  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith! 

The  rationale  for  the  new  conservatism  is 
that  government  deficits  don't  of  them- 
selves create  the  inflation  which  so  much 
plagues  us.  Moreover  we  shouldn't  worship 
at  the  balanced  budget  shrine  because  the 
nation  faces  another  problem,  the  sad  estate 
of  our  armed  forces  compared  with  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  truth  in  both  of  these  arguments. 
Inflation,  as  these  pages  have  long  insisted, 
arises  from  the  excessive  creation  of  money 
and  credit  from  whatever  sources.  It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  have  inflation,  even  a 
rampant     one.     while     the     government's 
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budget  was  precisely  balanced  between  reve- 
nue and  expenditures.  That  would  happen 
if  monetary  policy  remained  expansionist. 

By  the  same  token  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  government  to  run  a  budget  deficit  with 
little  or  no  inflationary  effects  if  the  deficit 
was  not  "monetized ";  that  is  if  the  govern- 
ment borrowed  real  savings  to  finance  it, 
rather  than  having  it  "paid  for"  with  money 
and  credit  pumped  out  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system.  If  that  were  the  case  a  "small" 
deficit  would  make  no  difference. 

There  remain  a  few  difficulties  nonethe- 
less. The  greater  the  government's  demand 
for  "real"  savings  the  greater  the  squeeze 
on  the  savings  supply,  raising  the  cost  (in- 
terest rate)  for  all  borrowers,  from  home 
purchasers  to  industry.  Even  without  infla- 
tion the  economy  would  have  mammoth 
problems. 

Perhatjs  I'm  too  cynicsil,  but  experience 
suggests  also  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a  def- 
icit of  any  size  would  in  fact  be  met  by  bor- 
rowing only  "real"  savings.  The  pressures 
on  the  monetary  authorities  against  stand- 
ing fast  would  be  enormous  even  with  the 
support  of  a  President  as  tough  as  Mr. 
Reagan.  Already  we've  heard  mumblings 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about 
the  present  restraint  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  not  to  mention  complaints 
from  business  and  Industry  about  the  pre- 
vailing high  interest  rates. 

So  I  persist  in  my  anachronistic  view  that 
deficits  do  matter.  Handled  one  way  they 
cause  one  kind  of  problem,  inflation.  Han- 
dled differently  they  create  all  manner  of 
other  problems. 

The  Reagan  administration  came  to  office 
with  three  main  objectives,  all  worthy  and 
all  overdue.  To  reduce  the  growing  size  and 
cost  of  government.  To  lower  the  people's 
taxes.  To  rebuild  our  neglected  armed 
forces. 

The  first  two  were  carefully  thought  out 
and  a  splendid  beginning  made  on  each.  The 
third  hasn't  been.  The  approach  was  simply 
to  increase  the  defense  budget  without 
weighing  its  overall  effects  on  the  cost  of 
government  and,  equally  importantly,  with- 
out pause  to  consider  carefully  how  the 
money  should  be  spent. 

To  pinch-penny  with  our  defense  is  fool- 
hardy. To  merely  hand  the  Pentagon  money 
and  leave  it  to  decide  how  to  spend  it  is 
reckless.  No  branch  of  government  can 
waste  money  easier,  or  in  such  large 
amounts,  as  the  military.  We  need  hard 
thought  on  what  kind  of  planes,  ships,  mis- 
siles, guns  or  troops  will  be  best  adapted  to 
the  next  war,  not  the  last  one.  If  that  means 
difficult  decisions  by  the  President,  that's 
what  we  have  one  for. 

Another  thing.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
could  gird  ourselves  for  World  War  II  with  a 
minimum  of  strain  was  that  we  entered  it 
with  no  inflationary  pressures.  The  country 
could  absorb  huge  wartime  ex[>enses.  The 
next  war.  big  or  little,  will  bring  new  infla- 
tionary pressures— make  no  mistake  about 
that— as  we  should  have  learned  from  the 
half-war  of  Vietnam.  The  less  strain  on  our 
resources  at  the  beginning,  the  easier  we 
will  bear  the  burden. 

So  it's  with  relief  I  see  some  cracks  in  the 
attitude  that  of  all  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment, defense  alone  should  be  immune  to 
discipline.  Money  may  be  the  sinews  of  war 
but  its  use  should  never  be  left  to  generals 
alone. 

I'm  relieved  too  at  what  seems  a  recogni- 
tion that  deficits  matter  after  all.  Anyway, 
there  are  hints  the  administration  will  seek 
to  shrink  them  and  won't  shrink  from  a  rig- 
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orous  look  at  all  spending,  not  just  part  of 
it. 

For  the  two  are  related.  Military  safety 
depends  not  only  on  the  ramparts  we  watch 
but  on  the  economic  strength  behind  them. 
Conservatives  also  need  to  releam  old  les- 
sons now  and  then.* 


NORTHEAST  PACES  MANY 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Herkimer  (New 
York)  Evening  Telegram.  It  is  a 
thoughtful  commentary  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Northeast  region  of  our 
Nation  that  demonstrates  the  persist- 
ing intensity  of  local  concern  for  the 
issue: 

Northeast  Faces  Many  Problems 

The  Jfortheast  is  continuing  to  lose  popu- 
lation, industry,  and  economic  and  political 
importance  for  a  variety  of  factors  which 
must  be  confronted.  Some  of  them  are  diffi- 
cult to  combat,  such  as  the  energy  question. 
When  production  costs  are  necessarily 
higher,  because  of  higher  energy  needs  and 
costs,  a  continuing  drain  of  industry  is  one 
of  the  consequences. 

In  addition,  the  needs  of  the  Northeast, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  Middle  West,  are 
being  increasingly  ignored  in  Washington. 
This  is  a  trend  which  set  in  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II,  and  has  t>een  accel- 
erating. Until  the  energy  crisis,  it  affected 
the  Middle  West  to  a  lesser  extent,  but  the 
slump  of  the  automobile  industry  has  hit 
that  region  harder  in  late  years.  Steel  pro- 
duction, with  aging  plants  and  reduction  in 
demand  because  of  lower  automobile 
output,  has  been  another  hard  hit  industry. 

All  this  requires  much  greater  cooperative 
effort  in  the  so-called  Snow  Belt  if  the 
present  trends  are  to  be  halted  and  turned 
around.  Unfortunately,  as  economic  clout 
has  been  declining,  so  has  political  strength 
in  Washington.  The  South,  Southwest  and 
Par  West,  which  have  been  prospering,  seem 
less  and  less  concerned  with  what  goes  on  to 
the  north  and  east. 

Regional  planning  may  be  one  of  the  an- 
swers. Declining  industries  simply  cannot  be 
bailed  out,  a  temporary  and  often  counter- 
productive action.  New  approaches  to  old  in- 
dustries and  the  development  of  entirely 
new  ones,  especially  in  advanced  technolo- 
gy, seem  to  be  the  best  answer.  Massachu- 
setts has  been  particularly  successful  in  this 
area,  partly  because  of  its  large  number  of 
high  quality  educational  institutions. 

The  states  involved  need  to  operate  on  a 
much  more  closely  integrated  basis,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  less  and  less  likelihood 
of  help  from  Washington.  This  may  be 
good;  it  may  end  the  long-time  practice  of 
devoting  energies  to  the  hunt  for  federal 
grants,  and  divert  it  to  an  independent 
search  for  answers  to  our  problems. 

The  situation  can  be  reversed,  but  this  de- 
mands greater  and  better  coordinated  effort 
to  achieve  regional  goals.  Hand-wringing 
and  adherence  to  the  traditional  solution 
must  alike  be  avoided.  We  need  more  of  the 
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old  "can  do"  spirit,  we  need  greater  self-suf- 
ficiency.* 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BLACK 
LUNG  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
past  12  years  contains  literally  hun- 
dreds of  pages  about  what  the  black 
lung  benefits  program  does  and  does 
not  do.  Now.  however,  we  have  an 
analysis  made  by  someone  who  spent  2 
years  working  on  black  lung  claims  at 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  then 
left  to  research  and  write  his  master's 
thesis  on  the  subject. 

Whether  you  favor  the  black  lung 
program,  are  opposed  to  it.  or  just 
want  to  be  enlightened  about  it.  I  urge 
you  and  my  other  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  assessment  from  Mr. 
David  Nicolai: 

Champaign,  III.,  August  8,  1981. 
Hon.  John  N.  Erlenborn, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Erlenborn:  I  have 
been  a  close  observer  of  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings ever  since  I  was  a  page  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1969,  but  I 
have  never  before  sat  down  to  write  a  "fan 
letter"  to  a  Congressman  or  Senator.  It  is 
ironic  that  I  should  now  be  writing  one  to 
you,  as  we  probably  do  not  agree  on  very 
many  political  issues  (my  views  tend  to  be 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  most  "liberal" 
Democrats).  However,  after  working  for  two 
years  at  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Program 
in  Washington  and  then  doing  extensive  re- 
search on  the  legislative  history  of  the  pro- 
gram for  my  masters'  thesis,  I  must  take  the 
time  to  conuneud  your  singular  efforts  over 
the  past  twelve  years  to  bring  some  measure 
of  reason  to  the  Congressional  debate  on 
this  little-understood  and  scandalous  pro- 
gram. 

I  went  to  work  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  November,  1977,  just  before  the 
passage  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform 
Act  of  that  year.  It  did  not  take  very  long 
after  the  re-evaluation  of  claims  under  the 
liberalized  eligibility  criteria  established  by 
that  Act  began  in  August,  1978,  for  me  to  re- 
alize what  a  horrendous  mistake  Congress 
had  made.  The  name  of  the  game,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  was  to  reward  as  many 
claims  and  to  pay  out  as  much  benefit 
money  as  was  humanly  possible,  regardless 
of  the  evidence  in  the  files:  this  was  made 
crystal  clear  to  all  agency  personnel  by  the 
top  administrators,  who  knew  their  jobs  de- 
pended on  placating  certain  powerful  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Thus,  the  findings  of  the 
G.A.O.  report  which  you  commissioned,  con- 
cluding that  almost  90  percent  of  the  award- 
ed claims  contained  insufficient  evidence  of 
black  lung  disease,  only  confirmed  what  had 
become  obvious  to  me  after  examining  thou- 
sands of  claim  files. 

I  was  delighted  that  the  G.A.O.  report  re- 
ceived at  least  some  press  attention,  but  it 
was  not  until  I  began  reading  through  the 
thousands  of  pages  of  floor  debate  and 
hearings  transcripts  that  I  became  aware  of 
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the  role  you've  played  ever  since  1969  in 
regard  to  this  program.  I  am  so  impressed 
by  how  well  informed,  fair,  and  constructive 
your  contributions  to  the  lengthy  black 
lung  debate  have  been.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  Congressman  from  a  wealthy  suburban 
district  of  Chicago,  devoid  of  coal  miners 
and  coal  mines,  should  be  the  only  member 
of  Congress  who  has  consistently  offered  an 
honest  analysis  of  where  the  program  was 
heading.  I  realize  just  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  convince  a  skeptical  public  that  a  (»n- 
servative  Republican  from  Du  Page  County 
would  argue  again  and  again  against  further 
liberalization  of  the  Black  Lung  Program, 
not  because  of  an  obession  with  budget  defi- 
cits or  a  lack  of  compassion  for  the  miners, 
but  because  this  dishonest  piece  of  special 
interest  legislation  raises  very  basic  ques- 
tions of  social  justice.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  traves- 
ty of  justice  for  all  other  American  workers, 
very  few  of  whom  are  able  to  supplement 
their  often  meager  retirement  income  with 
the  $15,000  to  $25,000  checks  that  so  many 
black  lung  claimants  have  been  receiving 
over  the  past  three  years.  I  also  believe  that 
the  continual  expansion  of  the  Black  Lung 
Program,  beyond  any  reasonable  bounds, 
has  jeopardized  the  prospects  for  establish- 
ing legitimate  compensation  programs  for 
the  many  thousands  of  workers  who  do 
genuinely  suffer  from  occupational  diseases. 
Senator  Javits  emphasized  this  point  during 
the  1977  debates. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  the  Black  Lung  Pro- 
gram has  emerged  intact  from  the  past  few 
months  of  budget-cutting  in  Washington.  I 
find  that  sh(x:king,  given  the  hundreds  of 
worthwhile  social  programs  and  other  feder- 
al initiatives  which  are  being  severely 
trimmed  or  terminated.  The  American 
public  loves  to  condemn  "welfare  chisel- 
lers,"  but  what  other  welfare  or  benefits 
program  can  you  name  where  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  do  not  really  deserve 
the  benefits?  Was  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion reaUy  that  intimidated  by  the  miners' 
march  on  Washington  to  protest  the  pro- 
posed black  lung  cuts? 

One  other  aspect  of  the  program  I  should 
mention  is  the  way  it  is  abused  by  many  of 
your  colleagues  on  the  Hill  as  a  vehicle  for 
both  pumping  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars armually  into  their  home  states  or  dis- 
tricts and  for  garnering  thousands  of  votes 
in  the  process.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstate 
the  attention  paid  to  the  Congressional  In- 
quiries Office,  where  I  worked,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  officials  who  oversee  the 
program.  Prompt  processing  of  claims  and 
courteous  treatment  of  the  claimants  were 
of  secondary  importance  compared  with  an- 
swering the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Congressional  inquiries  about  constituents' 
claims.  When  I  was  there,  the  cardinal  sin 
for  an  employee  was  to  notify  a  miner  or 
widow  of  an  awarded  claim  before  informing 
all  Interested  Congressional  offices;  other- 
wise, the  Congressman  or  Senator  would  not 
be  able  to  claim  personal  credit  for  the 
award.  I  don't  object  to  Congressional  staff 
members  doing  reasonable  case  work,  but 
the  Black  Lung  Program  has  obviously 
become  a  very  big  and  cynical  racket. 

I  suppose  I  have  rambled  on  long  enough, 
but  let  me  reiterate  my  great  admiration  for 
your  eloquent  and  principled  criticism  of 
the  Black  Lung  Program. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  Nicolai.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 


HON.  MARTIN  OLAV  SABO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  half  century  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
in  this  Nation.  Roy  Wilkins,  a  man 
who  for  50  years  served  as  a  leader  of 
the  movement,  and  stood  at  the  helm 
for  much  of  the  last  30  years,  died  yes- 
terday. Wilkins'  death  means  the  de- 
parture of  a  leading  champion  of  the 
cause  of  civil  rights,  but  we  will  long 
be  grateful  for  his  spirit,  his  vision, 
and  his  successes. 

Roy  Wilkins  joined  the  national  of- 
fices of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
the  largest  and  oldest  civil  rights  orga- 
nization, in  1931.  Until  his  retirement 
in  1977.  Wilkins  served  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP  for  22  years,  a 
long  and  influential  tenure. 

Many  young  people  today— both 
black  and  white— forget  the  great 
struggles  that  took  place,  and  the 
great  and  significant  distances  trav- 
eled, on  the  road  toward  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities.  Roy  Wilkins 
was  at  the  forefront  of  many  of  the 
most  significant  accomplishments 
during  the  last  50  years.  When  lynch- 
ings  were  (xxiurring  in  horrifying  num- 
bers in  the  1930's.  Wilkins  fought  for. 
and  got.  antilynching  laws.  He  was 
there  when  the  landmark  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision  banning  school 
segregation  was  made.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing organizer  of  the  influential  1963 
civil  rights  march  in  Washington. 
Working  closely  with  President  John- 
son. Wilkins  again  played  a  leading 
role  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  made 
voting  rights,  equality  in  employment, 
and  equal  access  to  public  accommoda- 
tions part  of  Federal  law. 

Roy  Wilkins'  style  evoked  admira- 
tion and  respect  from  followers  and 
adversaries  alike.  While  people  were 
not  always  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
contributions  and  influence,  his  per- 
sistent behind-the-scenes  work  within 
the  system  produced  successes.  He  did 
not  need  the  limelight  in  the  move- 
ment. Instead  he  worked  quietly  and 
eloquently— Khowing  the  facts,  the 
system,  and  the  people  involved— and 
always  pushing  forward. 

Minnesotans  are  especially  proud  of 
our  special  association  with  Roy  Wil- 
kins. Growing  up  in  St.  Paul,  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  young  life,  Wilkins 
lived  in  an  ethnically  diverse  neighbor- 
hood. Here  he  was  exposed  to  a  varie- 
ty of  people  and  conditions.  Following 
his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a  journalist  working  on  the  Minne- 
sota Daily,  he  returned  to  work  in  St. 
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Louis.  Wilkins'  awareness  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  treatment  of  blacks 
in  Minnesota  and  the  conditions  in  St. 
Louis,  ignited  his  life-long  passion  for 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

Roy  Wilkins  truly  stands  out,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  paramount  leaders 
in  the  history  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment—alongside Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  and  A.  Philip  Randolph— but  also 
as  one  of  the  great  Americans  of  this 
century.  His  persistent  work  helped  to 
enlighten  all  Americans,  of  all  races, 
about  the  plight  and  conditions  of 
black  Americans  and  the  poor  and  the 
ills  of  our  society.  Roy  Wilkins  once 
said  that  the  NAACP  was  in  the  busi- 
ness to  go  out  of  business.  While  Wil- 
kins produced  great  successes  in  his 
business,  today  the  NAACP  and  the 
civil  rights  movement  still  has  much 
to  do.  Today  as  we  remember  and  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  Roy  Wilkins' 
life  and  work,  let  us  rekindle  our  ef- 
forts to  his  goal  of  equal  rights,  equal 
opportunities,  justice,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  for 
black  Americans  and  the  poor.* 


INJUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  wrongly  seem  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  advo- 
cate forcefully  for  civil  rights.  The  leg- 
islative successes  of  the  1960's  and  the 
activist  stance  of  the  Carter  Justice 
Department  have  caused  many  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  divisive  and  dan- 
gerous prejudice  continues  to  fester  in 
our  Nation.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, in  a  change  of  focus,  is  unfortu- 
nately adopting  a  Department-wide 
policy  of  abstaining  from  a  vigorous 
enforcement  of  civil  rights.  This  re- 
strained approach  actually  reveals  a 
deep  dislike  of  these  laws  which  pro- 
tect minorities  and  the  handicapped. 
As  Robert  Plotkin,  an  ex-administra- 
tor in  the  Justice  Department's  Civil 
Rights  Division  points  out,  "the  ad- 
ministration is  not  only  turning  back 
the  clock,  it  is  also  turning  its  back  on 
millions  of  Americans."  I  submit  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  Plotkin's  article 
from  the  August  3,  New  York  Times. 
Injustice  Department 
(By  Robert  Plotkin) 

Washington.— President  Reagan  may  be 
undecided  about  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant civil  rights  legislation  in  United  States 
history.  But  Justice  Department  i>olicy 
across  the  entire  spectrum  of  civil  rights 
issues  reveals  a  deep-seated  hostility  toward 
the  laws  that  protect  minorities  and  handi- 
capped persons. 

Attorney  General  William  French  Smith 
has  already  promised  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  not  pursue  busing  orders  in 
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school-desegregation  cases,  that  it  will  not 
seek  the  imposition  of  numerical  quotas  to 
correct  employment  discrimination,  and 
that  it  will  not  impose  "onerous"  standards 
upon  state  and  local  prisons  to  correct  con- 
ditions that  violate  inmates'  rights. 

The  Attorney  General  has  not  said,  how- 
ever, what  the  Reagan  Administration  will 
do  in  these  and  similar  cases.  This  silence  is 
not  simply  the  pause  of  indecision.  Indeed, 
in  a  Government  otherwise  ticliled  by  its 
own  ability  to  seem  bold  and  imaginative, 
the  lack  of  a  coherent  civil  rights  policy  is 
ominous.  It  maslis  an  antipathy  toward  civil 
rights  that  stretches  far  beyond  particular 
disputes  about  effective  remedies  for  dis- 
crimination. 

This  Administraiion  sees  civil  rights  laws 
as  imt>osing  unnecessary  regulatory  and  eco- 
nomic burdens  on  society,  and  would  like 
nothing  better  than  ultimately  to  replace 
todays  tough  laws  with  toothless  "tigers." 
The  debate  about  the  voting  legislation  is 
simply  the  opening  round  in  a  bout  that  is 
sure  to  go  the  distance. 

Principled  civil  rights  policy-making  at 
the  Justice  Department  has  been  replaced 
by  the  political  gamesmanship  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Edward  C.  Schmults. 
Allies  of  the  new  Administration  have 
learned  quickly  that  a  telephone  call  to  Mr. 
Schmults  will  achieve  favorable  results  and 
bypass  the  lawyers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion, whom  their  new  bosses  see  as  subver- 
sive "lil)erals." 

For  example.  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton, 
Alabama  Republican,  recently  called  Mr. 
Schmults  to  complain  about  language  that 
he  found  objectionable  in  a  legal  document 
filed  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in  a  voting 
case  against  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Within 
24  hours,  an  amended  pleading  had  been 
filed  at  Mr.  Schmults'  personal  direction,  re- 
moving the  offending  words.  Although  the 
legal  significance  of  the  change  was  inconse- 
quential, its  political  message  was  clear:  The 
Civil  Rights  Division  is  under  control. 

The  "Denton  maneuver"  was  also  execut- 
ed by  the  Governor  of  Texas,  William  P. 
Clements.  Complaining  about  a  successful 
prison-conditions  suit  brought  in  district 
court  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  Governor 
Clements  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  court's  decision  would  cost  Texas 
"billions  of  dollars"  to  implement,  and 
pointed  out  that  "it  makes  good  political 
sense"  for  the  department  to  reconsider  its 
position.  The  letter  was  referred  to  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Schmults,  who  agreed  to 
review  the  case  and  wrote  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas  asking  it  to  delay  further  orders.  To 
its  credit,  the  court  refused  to  delay  again 
the  eight-year-old  controversy,  but  Mr. 
Schmults'  promised  review  will  continue 
while  the  case  is  on  appeal. 

Similarly,  in  a  discrimination  suit  against 
North  Carolina's  college  system,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  without  consulting  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  lawyers  responsible, 
negotiated  a  settlement  that  failed  to  re- 
solve important  issues  in  the  case.  When 
those  attorneys  refused  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Schmults  reassigned  the  case  to 
another  division  and  ordered  the  compro- 
mise to  be  filed. 

The  Administration  has  publicly  denied 
that  the  Justice  I>epartment  has  moved 
away  from  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  civil 
rights  laws.  Labeling  the  new  course  as  a 
"change  of  focus,"  Attorney  General  Smith 
has  promised  minority  groups  that  he  in- 
tends to  seek  more  "innovative  and  practical 
approaches"  to  achieve  racial  equality. 
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Significantly,  not  a  single  Reagan  ap- 
pointee at  the  Justice  Department  has  any 
background  in  civil  rights.  Not  a  single  ap- 
pointee is  a  member  of  a  racial  minority.  No 
special  "task  force"  exists  to  study  contro- 
versial civil  rights  problems,  although  the 
Attorney  General  has  made  much  ado  about 
other  task  forces  he  has  created,  such  as  the 
one  on  violent  crime. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  creative  new  solu- 
tions will  replace  the  supposedly  outmoded 
policies  of  the  past,  who  will  devise  them? 
And  when? 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration continues  to  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  era  of  civil  rights  enforcement  is  dead. 
This  refusal,  obscured  as  indecision,  de- 
prives concerned  citizens  of  their  right  to 
publicly  debate  the  matter.  It  also  assumes 
that  public  dissatisfaction  with  busing 
equals  rejection  of  racial  equality.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  not  only  turning  back  the 
clock,  it  is  also  turning  its  back  on  millions 
of  Americans.* 


NEED  FOR  A  TRULY  FREE 
WORLD  PRESS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
flow  of  information  is  vital  to  interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation. 
For  almost  10  years  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO)  has 
been  working  to  establish  a  restrictive 
code  of  conduct  for  journalists.  This 
effort  must  be  defeated.  In  May  of 
this  year  leaders  of  the  world's  free 
press  met  at  Talloires,  Prance  to  de- 
nounce UNESCO's  proposed  code  and 
to  adopt  the  Declaration  of  Talloires 
which  speaks  to  the  need  for  a  truly 
free  world  press.  The  declaration  reads 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  18,  1981] 

Text  of  Declaration  by  Independent  News 

Organizations  on  F'reedom  of  Press 

We  journalists  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  reporters,  editors,  photographers, 
publishers  and  broadcasters,  linked  by  our 
mutual  dedication  to  a  free  press, 

Meeting  in  Talloires,  Prance,  from  May  15 
to  17,  1981,  to  consider  means  of  improving 
the  free  flow  of  information  worldwide,  and 
to  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  resist  any  en- 
croachment on  this  free  flow. 

Determined  to  uphold  the  objectives  of 
the  Universal  E>eclaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  in  Article  19  states,  "everyone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion: this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  regardless  of  frontiers, " 

Mindful  of  the  commitment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  to 
"promote  the  free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and 
image," 

Conscious  also  that  we  share  a  common 
faith,  as  stated  in  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  "in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women,  and  of  nations  large  and  small." 
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Recalling  moreover  that  the  signatories  of 
the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  concluded  in 
1975  in  Helsinki.  Finland,  pledged  them- 
selves to  foster  "freer  flow  and  wider  dis- 
semination of  information  of  all  kinds,  to 
encourage  cooperation  in  the  field  of  infor- 
mation and  the  exchange  of  information 
with  other  countries,  and  to  improve  condi- 
tions under  which  Journalists  from  one  par- 
ticipating state  exercise  their  profession  in 
another  participating  state"  and  expressed 
their  intention  in  particular  to  support  "the 
improvement  of  the  circulation  of.  access  to, 
and  exchange  of  information," 

Declare  that: 

[1] 

We  affirm  our  commitment  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  call  up>on  all  international  bodies 
and  nations  to  adhere  faithfully  to  them. 
[2] 

We  believe  that  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  is  essential  for  mutual  under- 
standing and  world  peace.  We  consider  re- 
straints on  the  movement  of  news  and  infor- 
mation to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
international  understanding,  in  violation  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  constitution  of  Unesco,  and  the  final  act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe:  and  inconsistent  with  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
[3] 

We  support  the  universal  human  right  to 
be  fully  informed,  which  right  requires  the 
free  circulation  of  news  and  opinion.  We  vig- 
orously oppose  any  interference  with  this 
fundamental  right. 

[4] 

We  insist  that  free  access,  by  the  people 
and  the  press,  to  all  sources  of  information, 
both  official  and  unofficial,  must  be  assured 
and  reinforced.  Denying  freedom  of  the 
press  denies  all  freedom  of  the  individual. 

(51 

We  are  aware  that  governments,  in  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries  alike,  fre- 
quently constrain  or  otherwise  discourage 
the  reporting  of  information  they  consider 
detrimental  or  embarrassing,  and  that  gov- 
ernments usually  invoke  the  national  inter- 
est to  Justify  these  constraints.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  people's  interests,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  the  nation,  are 
better  served  by  free  and  ofjen  reporting. 
From  robust  public  debate  grows  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  facing  a  nation 
and  its  peoples;  and  out  of  understanding 
greater  chances  for  solutions. 
[6] 

We  believe  in  any  society  that  public  in- 
terest is  best  served  by  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent news  media.  It  is  often  suggested 
that  some  countries  cannot  support  a  multi- 
plicity of  print  journals,  radio  and  television 
stations  because  there  is  said  to  be  a  lack  of 
an  economic  base.  Where  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent media  is  not  available  for  any 
reason,  existing  information  channels 
should  reflect  different  points  of  view. 
[7] 

We  acknowledge  the  importance  of  adver- 
tising as  a  consimier  service  and  in  providing 
financial  support  for  a  strong  and  self-sus- 
taining press.  Without  financial  independ- 
ence, the  press  cannot  be  independent. 
[81 

We  recognize  that  new  technologies  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  international  flow  of 
information  and  that  the  news  media  in 
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many  countries  have  not  sufficiently  bene- 
fited from  this  progress.  We  support  all  ef- 
forts by  international  organizations  and 
other  public  and  private  bodies  to  correct 
this  imbalance  and  to  make  this  technology 
available  to  promote  the  worldwide  advance- 
ment of  the  press  and  broadcast  media  and 
the  journalistic  profession. 
[91 

We  believe  that  the  debate  on  news  and 
information  In  modem  society  that  has 
taken  place  in  Unesco  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  should  now  be  put  to  construc- 
tive purposes.  We  reaffirm  our  views  on  sev- 
eral specific  questions  that  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  being  convinced 
that: 

Censorship  and  other  forms  of  arbitrary 
control  of  information  and  opinion  should 
be  eliminated;  the  people's  right  to  news 
and  information  must  not  be  abridged. 

Access  by  journalists  to  diverse  sources  of 
news  and  opinion,  official  or  unofficial, 
should  be  without  restriction.  Such  access  is 
inseparable  from  access  of  the  pteople  to  in- 
formation. 

There  can  be  no  international  code  of 
journalistic  ethics;  the  plurality  of  views 
makes  this  impossible.  Codes  of  journalistic 
ethics,  if  adopted  within  a  country,  should 
be  formulated  by  the  press  itself  and  should 
be  voluntary  in  their  application.  They 
cannot  be  formulated,  imposed  or  moni- 
tored by  governments  without  becoming  an 
instrument  of  official  control  of  the  press 
and  therefore  a  denial  of  press  freedom. 

Members  of  the  press  should  enjoy  the 
full  protection  of  national  and  international 
law.  We  seek  no  special  protection  nor  any 
special  status  and  oppose  any  proposals  that 
would  control  journalists  in  the  name  of 
protecting  them. 

There  should  be  no  restriction  on  any  per- 
son's freedom  to  practice  journalism.  Jour- 
nalists should  be  free  to  form  organizations 
to  protect  their  professional  interests. 

Licensing  of  journalists  by  national  or 
international  bodies  should  not  be  sanc- 
tioned, nor  should  special  requirements  be 
demanded  of  journalists  in  lieu  of  licensing 
them.  Such  measures  submit  journalists  to 
controls  and  pressures  inconsistent  with  a 
free  press. 

The  press'  professional  responsibility  is 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  To  legislate  or  other- 
wise mandate  responsibilities  for  the  press  is 
to  destroy  its  independence.  The  ultimate 
guarantor  of  journalistic  responsibility  is 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

AU  journalistic  freedoms  should  apply 
equally  to  the  print  and  broadcast  media. 
Since  the  broadcast  media  are  the  primary 
purveyors  of  news  and  information  in  many 
countries,  there  is  particular  need  for  na- 
tions to  keep  their  broadcast  channels  open 
to  the  free  transmission  of  news  and  opin- 
ion. 
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We  pledge  cooperation  in  all  genuine  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  free  flow  of  information 
worldwide.  We  believe  the  time  has  come 
within  Unesco  and  other  intergovernmental 
bodies  to  abandon  attempts  to  regulate 
news  content  and  formulate  rules  for  the 
press.  Efforts  should  be  directed  instead  to 
finding  practical  solutions  to  the  problems 
before  us,  such  as  improving  technological 
progress,  increasing  professional  inter- 
changes and  equipment  transfers,  reducing 
communication  tariffs,  producing  cheaper 
newsprint  and  eliminating  other  barriers  to 
the  development  of  news  media  capabilities. 

Our  interests  as  members  of  the  press, 
whether  from  the  developed  or  developing 
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countries,  are  essentially  the  same;  ours  is  a 
joint  dedication  to  the  freest,  most  accurate 
and  impartial  information  that  is  within  our 
professional  capability  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute. We  reject  the  view  of  press  theoreti- 
cians and  those  national  or  international  of- 
ficials who  claim  that  while  people  in  some 
countries  are  ready  for  a  free  press,  those  in 
other  countries  are  insufficiently  developed 
to  enjoy  that  freedom. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  a  growing 
tendency  in  many  countries  and  in  interna- 
tional bodies  to  put  government  interests 
above  those  of  the  individual,  particularly 
in  regard  to  information.  We  believe  that 
the  state  exists  for  the  individual  and  has  a 
duty  to  uphold  individual  rights.  We  believe 
that  the  ultimate  definition  of  a  free  press 
lies  not  in  the  actions  of  governments  or 
international  bodies,  but  rather  in  the  pro- 
fessionalism, vigor  and  courage  of  individual 
journalists. 

Press  freedom  is  a  basic  human  right.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  concerted  action  to 
uphold  this  right. 

Immediately  following  the  confer- 
ence at  Talloires,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  137  which  con- 
demns UNESCO's  attempts  to  control 
the  press  and  endorses  the  sentiments 
of  the  Declaration  of  Talloires.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  137  this  past  July.  Free- 
dom of  the  press  must  be  protected.  I 
heartily  endorse  my  colleague's 
amendment.* 


MORTIMER  GOLD— 65  YEARS  OP 
GIVING 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  as  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Mr.  Mortimer 
Gold,  a  truly  wonderful  himian  being 
who  has  spent  a  good  portion  of  the 
past  65  years  helping  to  raise  money 
for  charities  and  hospitals  throughout 
my  borough  of  Queens,  N.Y.  A  man  I 
have  known  for  a  great  many  years 
and  a  person  revered  and  loved  by  all 
who  know  him,  Mortimer  Gold  is 
proof  positive  that  age  should  never 
be  considered  a  barrier  to  contributing 
to  society.  As  he  approaches  his  83d 
birthday  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  coiuit- 
less  citizens  of  Queens  and  the  rest  of 
the  city  whom  he  has  touched  will 
long  remain  grateful  for  his  work. 

Too  often  we  read  that  people  just 
do  not  care  anymore  except  about 
themselves.  How  many  times  have  we 
heard  someone  say  they  are  "too 
busy"  or  "too  tired"  to  give  an  organi- 
zation trying  to  raise  money  a  few 
hours  of  their  "valuable"  time.  To 
Mortimer  Gold  however,  the  only  real 
"valuable"  time  is  serving  on  the 
boards  of  15  charities.  To  Mortimer 
Gold,  the  only  real  "valuable"  time  is 
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spent  producing  fundraisers,  a  total 
which  reached  271  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Flushing,  N.Y.,  for  the  benefit  of  one 
of  my  great  loves,  Jamaica  Hospital.  It 
was  an  event  in  line  with  his  past  pro- 
ductions, done  with  great  style  and 
aplomb,  a  show  to  help  a  hospital 
which  over  the  years  has  become  a 
vital,  thriving  institution  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Thank  you  Mort.  thank  you  for 
always  having  the  time  and  energy  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  others  less  fortu- 
nate. I  know  that  you  show  no  signs  of 
slowing  down  and  would  like  to  be  one 
of  the  many  to  wish  you  a  happy  and 
healthy  birthday  and  may  this  year  in 
your  life  be  just  as  rewarding  as  the 
others  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  request  permission  to  have  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  August  21,  detail- 
ing the  work  of  Mortimer  Gold,  insert- 
ed into  the  Record. 

His  Gi»t  for  Givino  is  Pure  Gold  to 

Others 

(By  Gus  Dallas) 

Mortimer  Gold,  who  is  about  to  produce 
his  271st  fund-raising  show  in  65  years— this 
time  for  a  Jamaica  Hospital  building  fund- 
is  known  around  Queens  as  "Mr.  Charity" 
or  "Mr.  Benefit,"  all  because  of  a  distressing 
incident  bacic  in  1914. 

On  Mortimer's  16th  birthday,  his  mother 
told  him  he  was  going  to  have  a  special 
birthday  party. 

"Great,"  said  young  Morty. 

Indeed,  said  his  mother,  Eva.  "We're  invit- 
ing some  underprivileged  children  and 
you're  paying  for  the  party  out  of  your  bar 
mltzvah  money." 

To  this  day.  Gold  recalls  blurting  out: 
•Hey,  wait.  No  sir,  that's  my  money,"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

However,  his  mother  wanted  him  to  learn 
to  help  the  neighborhood's  poor  children. 
So.  young  Morty  shelled  out  $25  of  his  own 
for  a  party  for  16  Idds.  And  even  though  he 
could  hardly  bear  at  first  to  eat  such  pre- 
cious Ice  cream,  he  was  Impressed  by  what  a 
good  time  the  youngsters  were  having. 

Gold,  who  will  be  83  on  Oct.  27,  has  been 
tossing  parties  on  his  birthday  for  under- 
privileged or  institutionalized  Idds  every 
year  since  then. 

He  produced  his  first  fund-raiser  for  an  in- 
stitution at  the  age  of  19,  which  colnciden- 
taUy  was  for  the  Jamaica  Hospital. 

This  year's  benefit  will  be  staged  on 
Sunday  at  2  p.m.  In  Colden  Auditorium  at 
Queens  College,  65-30  Kissena  Blvd.,  Flush- 
ing. 

The  program  will  be  a  vaudeville  show, 
with  comedian  Henny  Youngman  as  head- 
liner.  Ticiiets  are  a  Ux-deductlble  $20  and 
may  be  obtained  at  the  box  office  on  a  first- 
come,  first-seated  basis. 

The  hospital,  at  89th  Ave.  and  the  Van 
Wyck  Expressway  in  Jamaica,  has  been  of- 
fered $54  million  in  government  loan  guar- 
antees to  erect  a  new  medical  center,  provid- 
ed the  hospital  can  raise  $5  million  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Gold  produces  his  shows  mostly  from  a 
cluttered  dining  room  table  In  his  Jamaica 
Estates  apartment.  He  has  difficulty  getting 
around  and  uses  a  cane.  A  hip  Injury  from  a 
nearly  fatal  auto  accident  26  years  ago 
never  really  healed. 
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Among  the  heaps  of  papers  and  notebooks 
on  the  table  are  scores  of  programs  and  bills 
from  previous  benefit  shows. 

'What  do  you  think  of  these  fees  for  top 
talent?"  he  asked,  displaying  a  bill  from  a 
talent  agency  that  was  dated  Nov.  23.  1938, 
for  show  folk  who  appeared  in  one  of  Gold's 
shows  at  about  that  time. 

Henny  Youngman's  name  was  on  the  bill, 
for  a  fee  of  $125.  Actress  Betty  Hutton  was 
noted  for  $65.  and  pianist  Vincent  Lopez  ap- 
parently performed  for  $125. 

"Don't  be  fooled  into  thinking  Henny  got 
a  whopping  $125,"  Gold  said.  "He  pocketed 
$75.  The  rest  went  to  the  agent." 

Gold  recalls  getting  a  young  comic  named 
Jackie  Gleason  from  a  Jackson  Heights 
cellar  club  In  1940  to  be  master  of  ceremo- 
nies at  a  five-night  benefit  for  a  total  of  $50. 

Gold  has  produced  many  benefits  for  the 
Jamaica  Hospital  since  his  original  effort  in 
1917. 

He  volunteered  for  that  first  production 
because  his  father  was  on  the  hospital's 
board  of  directors.  Gold  remembered. 

His  family  operated  a  cemetery  in  Howard 
Beach,  which  was  called  Bayside  Cemetery. 
A  lot  of  mourners  wound  up  in  Bayside, 
Queens,  looking  for  their  funeral.  Gold  re- 
called sadly. 

He  had  a  lot  of  time  to  produce  benefits 
during  the  winter.  "Our  biggest  business 
was  not  burials,  which  you  would  think,  but 
constructing  and  erecting  monuments,  and 
maintaining  the  flowers  and  landscaping  of 
the  cemetery,  which  are  mostly  summer 
jobs." 

Gold  is  on  the  boards  of  15  charitable 
agencies,  such  as  the  Jamaica  Hospital, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Multiple  Sclerosis, 
Children's  Shelter  and  Institutions  that 
mostly  care  for  children. 

Most  of  his  events  and  vaudeville  produc- 
tions are  staged  to  raise  money  for  such  in- 
stitutions.* 
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TAX  CUTS  MEAN  MORE  THAN 
POCKET  CHANGE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  by  Dick  Williams 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal/Constitution on  August  15,  1981. 
Williams  explains  the  bipartisan  tax 
rate  cut  we  recently  approved  will,  in 
the  long  nm,  increase  the  savings  and 
investment  rates  in  this  country.  He 
notes  the  effects  of  our  tax  legislation 
have  to  be  looked  at  in  a  cumulative, 
long-term  way— just  as  proponents  of 
the  biU  argued  during  debate.  The  fact 
is,  as  Williams  illustrates,  this  Con- 
gress has  given  middle-income  earners 
a  real  tax  break,  the  financial  means 
to  plan  ahead,  save  and  "take  stock  in 
America." 

The  article  follows: 
Tax  Cuts  Mean  More  Thaw  Pocket  Change 

A  man  I  know,  liberal  to  moderate  and 
traditionally  suspicious  of  Republicans,  was 
pooh-poohing  the  tax  cut  the  other  day. 

'Nickels  and  dimes,"  he  was  saying.  "How 
can  $3.50  a  week  to  the  average  wage  earner 
fuel  the  economy,  put  the  Inner  city  to  work 


and  light  the  fires  of  a  thousand  blast  fur- 
naces?" 

Most  of  us  under  50  who  work  for  a  salary 
view  our  earnings  In  terms  of  our  take-home 
pay.  We  don't  think  of  that  part  of  our 
salary  we  never  see.  We  curse  a  10-buck 
raise  because  we  figure  all  we'll  take  home 
Is  $4.50.  We  figure  tax  shelters  are  for  rich 
guys  with  six-figure  windfalls. 

We  figure  our  budgets  on  our  take-home 
pay  and  maybe  hope  for  a  tax  refund  after 
April.  That's  money,  of  course,  that  has 
been  In  the  government  bank  at  no  interest. 

When  we  get  a  chunk  of  money  together, 
by  payroll  deduction  or  hard  savings,  the 
smarter  among  us  buy  a  home  or  sock  It 
into  a  money-market  fund  or  maybe  even 
buy  some  stocks.  But  we  rarely  think  cumu- 
latively. 

Which  seems  to  me  the  message  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  tax  cut.  It's  not  just  $3.50  a  week. 

Given  our  tax  structure  and  our  reliance 
on  H&R  Block,  most  of  us  know  that  the 
three-year,  five-percent,  10-percent,  10-per- 
cent plan  can't  possibly  mean  anything.  But 
there  was  a  simple  calculation  formula  in 
last  Saturday's  newspaper  that  caused  sev- 
eral men  I  know  to  rethink  their  cynicism 
about  the  recent  congressional  action. 

By  Herbert  Hoover,  we  might  just  have 
rolled  back  the  onerous  burdens  of  the  New 
Deal. 

I  checked  the  attitudes  of  several  ac- 
quaintances and  then,  begging  their  Indul- 
gence, used  my  trusty  calculator  on  their 
weekly  federal  withholding  figure— state 
taxes  and  Social  Security  aside. 

By  any  standard,  the  men  I  know  who 
would  allow  me  to  be  privy  to  their  weekly 
withholding  figure  are  of  moderate  Income. 
None  was  a  high-roller,  their  deductions 
were  representative  of  most  of  white-collar 
metro  Atlanta  and  none  can  afford  to  live  In 
Dunwoody. 

With  one  exception,  the  men  I  know  were 
surprised,  If  not  greedy,  upon  arrival  at  the 
bottom  line. 

The  exception  was  a  fellow  with  five  de- 
pendents. When  the  tax  cut  is  fully  effec- 
tive, his  take-home  pay  will  Increase  by  only 
$40  a  month,  but  he  is  also  accustomed  to 
generous  tax  refunds,  his  major  savings 
plan. 

The  rest  of  the  men  I  know  found  that  by 
July  1983,  their  take-home  pay  would  In- 
crease by  more  than  $100  a  month,  exclu- 
sive of  any  raises  before  then. 

That.  I  submit.  Is  more  than  bill-paying 
money— If  those  of  us  at  the  middle  of  the 
economic  ladder  can  Increase  our  spendable 
Income  by  $150  a  month,  it  would  mean  an- 
other $1,800  a  year.  And  for  a  two-Income 
family,  the  prospects  are  delicious. 

At  that  rate,  taking  stock  In  America— pri- 
vate America— is  accessblle. 

What's  needed  here  Is  for  the  investment 
industry  to  teach  profligate,  borrowing 
America  how  to  save  and  invest  again.  The 
folks  who  survived  the  Depression  know 
how.  The  next  generation  has  been  resigned 
to  "here  today,  gone  tomorrow." 

A  person  claiming  one  exemption  and 
earning  $300  a  week,  will  be  taking  home 
$55  a  month  more  by  June  1983.  As  a 
weekly  figure.  It's  not  much,  but  planning 
for  It  will  give  that  figure  long-range  power. 

Here's  a  plan,  for  example,  with  a  long 
view.  David  Fischer  of  Brandels  University, 
analyzing  the  Social  Security  system,  points 
out  that  if  every  newborn  American  had 
$1,300  to  start  and  It  were  invested  at  a 
modest  8  percent'over  65  years,  the  proceeds 
would  net  a  retiree  an  annual  pension  of 
$18,000. 
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That's  not  a  pipe  dream,  given  the  other 
changes  In  the  tax  laws  allowing  more  than 
that  annual  figure  to  be  put  into  tax-de- 
ferred IRA  and  Keogh  plans. 

The  men  I  know  can  get  government  off 
their  backs  now,  but  they'll  have  to  start 
thinking  long-term  and  forget  "buy  now, 
pay  later."  How  about  "save  now  and  relax 
later?"* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  1981: 
NAUM  TSELESCIN 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  the  Congressional  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  will  try  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  all  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks.  We  are  interested  in  every 
one  of  them,  but  the  one  I  shall  dis- 
cuss today  is  Naum  Tselescin. 

Mr.  Tselescin  and  his  parents,  both 
of  whom  are  elderly  and  in  poor 
health,  wish  to  go  to  Israel  to  be  re- 
united with  Naum  Tselescin's  mother's 
sister.  They  have  repeatedly  requested 
permission  to  emigrate. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  help  Mr. 
Tselescin  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  was  again  saddened  to  learn 
that  he  was  recently  denied  this  per- 
mission for  the  fifth  time  since  1977. 

Mr.  Naum  Tselescin  holds  a  doctor- 
ate in  powder  metallurgy.  Until  he  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  permit  in  1977,  he 
had  been  the  chief  of  the  Department 
of  New  Materials  in  Leningrad.  He 
now  has  been  transferred  to  a  menial 
factory  job. 

I  am  told  that  the  reason  given  for 
refusing  permission  for  emigration  is 
that  Mr.  Tselescin  has  knowledge  of 
military  secrets.  However,  Mr.  Tseles- 
cin completed  a  2-year  military  obliga- 
tion over  9  years  ago,  was  not  an  offi- 
cer, and  would  probably  not  have  been 
privy  to  any  classified  information. 

Once  more,  I  request  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities allow  Mr.  Tselescin,  his  par- 
ents, and  all  other  Soviet  refuseniks 
like  them,  to  exercise  their  right  to 
free  emigration  as  agreed  to  under  the 
Helsinki  accords.* 


WALL  STREET  AND  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  calipornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  Congress  reconvened 
yesterday,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  high  level  of  interest  rates 
that  we  are  all  experiencing.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  interest  rates  are 
certainly  damaging  to  our  economy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  certain  segments— housing,  the 
thrift  industry,  agriculture,  and  small 
business— are  particularly  hard  hit. 
We  have  heard  talk  of  credit  controls, 
reorganizing  the  Fed,  and  wage  and 
price  controls.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  would  commend  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  certainly  concur  with  the 
premise  of,  first  and  foremost,  giving 
the  President's  economic  program  an 
opportunity  to  take  effject. 

Wall  Street  and  the  Budget 

President  Reagan  has  returned  from  the 
West  to  discover  that  it's  the  White  House, 
not  Santa  Barbara,  that  the  Apaches  are 
circling.  They're  all  uttering  the  same 
blood-curdling  cry:  "Look  what's  happening 
on  Wall  Street!" 

We  hope  the  President  and  his  troops  con- 
tinue to  avoid  panic  because  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  biggest  test  yet  of  their  nerves.  It 
calls  for  a  cool-headed  look  at  why  Wall 
Street  was  so  unimpressed  with  those  July 
budget  and  tax  victories. 

One  reason  Is  that  Wall  Street  knows  the 
July  budget  reconciliation  victory  was  only 
a  battle,  not  the  war.  There's  still  plenty  of 
fighting  to  be  done  to  make  the  budget  cuts 
real.  For  example,  even  though  the  reconcil- 
iation bill  calls  for  cutting  some  $4  billion  in 
Social  Security  benefits,  the  House  has  al- 
ready passed  and  the  Senate  will  soon  con- 
sider a  bill  that  would  restore  minimum 
benefits,  the  one  important  thing  the  ad- 
ministration had  thought  It  had  won. 

Another  reason  Is  that  the  positive  side  of 
the  Reagan  program,  lower  tax  rates,  has 
not  yet  taken  effect.  The  air  still  is  full  of 
doubts  and  conjecture  and  will  likely  contin- 
ue to  be  until  after  October  1,  when  the  cuts 
begin  to  have  Impact  on  the  economy. 

And  finally.  Wall  Street,  for  all  Ite  accura- 
cy In  recording  and  playing  back  economic 
signals.  Is  not  a  one-track  tape.  Capital  mar- 
kets are  international  and  Wall  Street  has 
some  interest,  to  say  the  least,  in  places  like 
Gdansk,  Moscow,  Paris  and  New  Delhi. 
What  It  sees  Is  risk,  and  the  possibility  that 
some  disaster  will  someday  be  met  by  a  new 
Inflationary  outpouring  of  dollars. 

All  that  considered,  however,  the  econom- 
ic situation  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  poli- 
tics of  Washington  would  have  us  believe. 
The  economy  is  Indeed  flat  but  one  could 
hardly  say  It  has  been  pole-axed  by  the  ex- 
tended period  of  high  Interest  rates  It  has 
had  to  endure.  Indeed,  auto  sales  In  August 
were  relatively  strong.  Steel  production, 
retail  spending  and  durable  goods  orders 
continue  to  run  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 
Most  economic  forecasts  are  for  real  eco- 
nomic growth  for  1981. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  good  side  to  those 
high  interest  rates.  Small  savers,  by  means 
of  money  market  funds  and  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  savings  account  Interest  ceilings, 
are  finally  being  allowed  to  earn  market 
rates.  We  already  are  seeing  signs  of  a  reviv- 
al of  personal  savings,  which  had  been  dried 
up  by  the  combination  of  Inflation  and  in- 
terest rate  ceilings.  One  thing  happening  on 
Wall  Street  Is  that  the  attractiveness  of 
money  market  funds  has  transferred  a  lot  of 
the  action  out  of  the  securities  markets  and 
into  the  banks,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  will  be  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon If  the  Fed  continues  to  wedge 
down  money  growth  and  Inflation. 

The  renewed  attack  on  the  White  House 
Is  In  fact  a  continuation  of  the  old  attack  by 
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the  President's  opponents  In  Congress.  The 
aim  Is  to  put  the  President  Into  a  box.  If  he 
admits  to  concern  about  the  high  Interest 
rates  and  flatness  of  the  economy,  it  can  be 
said  that  he  has  lost  confidence  in  his  own 
program  (the  one,  keep  in  mind,  which 
hasn't  yet  gone  into  effect).  If  he  professes 
no  concern,  his  leverage  for  holding  the 
budget  ground  he  has  won  and  winning 
more  Is  weakened. 

The  President  has  only  one  course.  He 
must  keep  up  the  budget  battle  until  it 
really  is  won,  while  at  the  same  time  dis- 
playing no  loss  of  confidence  in  his  pro- 
gram. There  are  still  large  areas  of  federal 
spending  that  are  ripe  for  cutting  If  the 
President  can  overcome  congressional  oppo- 
sition. As  we  have  said  here  before,  we 
would  even  be  willing  to  suffer  a  trimming 
of  projected  military  spending  If  we  could 
see  evidence  of  a  coherent  defense  strategy. 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  Wall  Street 
has  heard  September  promises  of  tight 
budgets  too  often  in  the  past.  It  will  begin 
to  believe  when  it  sees  how  the  budget  looks 
next  March. 

It's  a  healthy  sign  that  so  many  people 
are  suddenly  taking  Wall  Street  seriously. 
It's  too  bad  they  didn't  start  years  ago, 
when  stock  and  bond  prices  first  started  to 
falter  under  the  impetus  of  soaring  federal 
spending  and  rapid  money  creation.  Back  in 
1965.  after  all,  the  Dow  was  near  1.000, 
equivalent  to  2,540  in  1981  dollars.  While  no 
one  in  Washington  was  watching  It  plunged 
to  950  a  month  ago.  Now  because  of  another 
100-polnt  tick  In  the  last  month,  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  Is  that  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
has  done  more  to  cut  the  budget  than  any 
President  In  20  years,  has  been  too  timid. 

This  is  of  course  an  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Reagan.  By  all  means  he  should  cut  more. 
The  new  proposal  for  impoundment  powers 
is  a  good  one.  Something  has  yet  to  be  done 
to  get  a  grip  on  the  entitlements  programs. 
All  this  should  be  done,  but  without  panic 
or  apology.* 


SHELBY  WELCOMES  NEW 
INDUSTRY  TO  DEMOPOLIS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come the  Bergeron  Barge  Co.,  to  the 
city  of  Demopolis  and  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama.  In 
this  day  of  economic  developments, 
the  news  that  a  multi-million-dollar 
industry  is  coming  to  town  is  quite 
something  to  annoimce. 

Construction  on  an  88-acre  site  near 
the  Demopolis  airport  should  begin 
early  sometime  next  summer.  Accord- 
ing to  William  T.  Bergeron,  president 
of  Bergeron  Industries,  Demopolis  was 
chosen  because  of  the  "attractive 
labor  force,  its  strong  belief  in  the 
work  ethic,  and  development  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway." 

The  Bergeron  facility  will  construct 
steel  river  barges,  approximately  twice 
the  size  of  barges  currently  on  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 
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These  barges  will  be  260  feet  long  and 
52.5  feet  wide,  with  an  expected  cargo 
capacity  around  3.000  tons. 

Finished  barges  are  to  go  down  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  to 
Mobile,  then  over  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  up  the  river  to  transport 
coal  from  either  Kentucky  or  Illinois. 
The  coal-loaded  barges  would  then  go 
back  down  the  Mississippi  and  eventu- 
ally to  Florida. 

Employment  opportunities  with  this 
new  industry  are  overwhelming.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  around  95  percent 
of  the  employees  will  be  local  labor. 
The  Alabama  industrial  development 
training  program  is  also  planning  to 
help  prepare  workers  for  their  jobs. 

Congratulations  are  certainly  in 
order  to  all  those  who  were  involved  in 
this  project.  Many  people  from  local 
concerned  citizens  to  the  Marengo 
County  Commission  to  the  Governor's 
office  played  a  vital  role  in  bringing 
Bergeron  to  the  community.  Demopo- 
lis  Mayor  Hugh  Allen  and  Demopolis 
Industrial  Development  Board  Chair- 
man Kim  Mayton  put  many  imtiring 
hours  into  this  project. 

I  also  feel  both  city  and  county  offi- 
cials are  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
State  representative  such  as  Rick 
Manley,  who  really  cares  about  indus- 
trial growth  and  will  devote  the  time 
and  effort  in  an  industry's  locating 
process. 

This  outstanding  example  of  indus- 
try expansion  is  what  this  country 
needs  to  turn  our  troubled  economy 
around.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  share  this  news  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

I  know  Bergeron  Industries  will  have 
much  continued  success  by  their  deci- 
sion, and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
having  this  industry  in  the  business 
community  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District.* 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
GENERAL  MIHAILOVICH:  A 
STUDY  IN  TIMIDITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  three  former 
American  airmen  who,  during  World 
War  II,  were  rescued  after  being  shot 
down  by  the  Germans  in  Yugoslavia. 
These  airmen  and  many  others  owe 
their  lives  to  the  heroism  and  the 
dedication  of  the  late  Yugoslavian 
leader.  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich.  The 
National  Committee  of  American 
Airmen  Rescued  by  General  Mihailo- 
vich, Inc.,  has  been  formed  to  erect  a 
memorial  on  public  land  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  to  Mihailovich.  This  memo- 
rial would  be  erected  at  no  expense  to 
the  taxpayers,  expressing  the  grati- 
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tude  of  those  whose  lives  he  helped  to 
save. 

You  would  think  that  nothing  would 
be  simpler  or  more  appropriate.  Here 
we  have  American  veterans  who  were 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  Mihailo- 
vich's  aid  asking  nothing  more  than 
that  they  be  allowed  to  erect  a  simple 
monument,  at  private  expense,  to  a 
man  posthumously  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  in  the  degree  of  Su- 
preme Commander  by  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  in  1947. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  letter  that 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  committee: 

Legislation  supporting  our  petition  has 
been  approved  by  the  eight-agency  National 
Capital  Paries  Advisory  Committee  on 
Monuments,  by  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  has  twice  been  passed  without  dis- 
senting vote  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Our  efforts  have  also  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  of  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany,  and  other  national  organizations. 

But,  despite  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
almost  70  sponsors  in  the  House,  our  efforts 
have  been  held  up  there  for  reasons  that 
are  no  secret.  We  have  been  told  frankly  by 
the  State  Department  and  by  others  that, 
although  they  sympathized  with  our  moti- 
vation, it  was  an  unfortunate  fact  that  Mar- 
shall Tito  was  extremely  sensitive  on  the 
issue  of  General  Mihailovich  and  that  the 
State  Department  could  not  afford  to 
offend  his  sensitivities.  We  were  never  able 
to  understand  this  attitude  because  it  did 
not  seem  right  to  us  that  the  likes  or  dis- 
likes of  any  foreign  dictator  should  affect 
the  outcome  of  a  purely  domestic  legislative 
issue  involving  500  American  airmen  and 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Now  that  sounds  like  an  open-and- 
shut  case,  doesn't  it?  Ordinarily  we 
might  say  so,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  opposed  to 
erecting  this  monument  on  public 
ground.  Let  me  offer  you  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Department  of  State,  as  it 
was  expressed  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
Richard  Fairbanks,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions on  August  18,  1981: 

Yugoslavia's  leaders  perceive  General  Mi- 
hailovich, who  rescued  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can airmen  during  World  War  II,  as  having 
collaborated  with  the  German  occupiers  of 
Yugoslavia.  They  would  surely  interpret  the 
building  of  a  statue  to  General  Mihailovich 
on  Federal  land  in  our  Nation's  Capital  as 
an  unfriendly  act  calling  into  question  the 
sincerity  of  our  policy. 

The  Department  feels  strongly  that  we 
should  not  risk  the  damage  to  our  security 
interests  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
which  construction  of  a  monument  to  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  on  Federal  land  would 
entail  •  •  • 

Our  opposition  to  construction  of  a  monu- 
ment is  based  solely  on  the  fact  that  it 
would  authorize  the  use  of  public  lands  for 
the  purpose.  A  monument  on  private  land 
would  not  directly  involve  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  Government. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  confusing  two  kinds  of 
action.  The  first  is  a  deliberate  insult 
to  another  country  for  the  direct  and 
sole  purpose  of  breaking  or  straining 
relationships  with  that  country.  No 
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one  is  asking  that  the  United  States 
engage  in  this  sort  of  action  against 
Yugoslavia. 

The  second  kind  of  action  is  one  un- 
dertaken in  good  faith  and  for  good 
reasons  by  one  country,  but  which 
may  cause  hard  feelings  in  another 
country. 

The  erection  of  the  Mihailovich  me- 
morial, it  seems  to  me,  falls  into  this 
second  category  of  action  and,  as  such, 
must  be  judged  entirely  on  its  merits 
and  its  probable  outcome.  It  seems  to 
me  highly  improbable  that  Yugoslav- 
ian leaders  are  going  to  break  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  or  act  in 
such  a  way  that  our  security  interests 
on  NATO's  southern  flank  are  threat- 
ened simply  because  American  citizens 
who  owe  their  lives  to  Mihailovich 
have  erected  a  statue  to  him  on  public 
land. 

While  I  admire  and  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity for  diplomatic  caution  and  pru- 
dence, there  are  times  when  caution 
and  prudence  can  gradually  become  ti- 
midity and,  eventually  degenerate  into 
moral  cowardice.  I  think  the  State  De- 
partment has  reached  the  "timidity" 
stage  of  this  deplorable  process  and 
should  be  rescued  before  it  descends  to 
the  depths  of  abject  capitulation  to 
the  perceptions  of  others. 

Mihailovich  was  fighting  Nazis  while 
Tito,  at  that  time  slavishly  devoted  to 
his  Communist  master,  Josef  Stalin, 
was  not  even  in  the  field.  Perhaps  it  is 
impolitic  to  bring  up  this  fact  but  if 
the  State  Department  is  going  to  make 
policy  based  on  what  some  Communist 
leaders  of  another  country  happen  to 
"perceive"  about  certain  incidents  in 
World  War  II,  let  us  get  all  percep- 
tions into  the  debate. 

I  fully  understand  the  sensitivities 
involved.  I  know  that  the  official 
Yugoslavian  Communist  Party  my- 
thology about  the  events  of  the 
Second  World  War  has  a  deep  emo- 
tional basis  to  it.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  also  recognize  that  General  Mihailo- 
vich was  perceived— to  use  the  same 
word— by  Americans  as  a  hero  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  Have  we  come 
to  a  point  where  we  are  allowing  those 
of  other  nations  to  tell  us  who  we  may 
publicly  honor?  If  we  cannot  allow 
American  citizens  to  publicly  praise  a 
hero  on  public  ground,  what  have  we 
come  to? 

I  hope  that  President  Reagan,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mihailovich,  will  reverse  cur- 
rent and  longstanding  policy  of  the 
State  Department  on  this  issue.  More 
is  at  stake  than  the  question  of  Mihai- 
lovich's  place  in  history.  President 
Reagan  was  elected  because  a  majority 
of  Americans  wanted  new  direction 
and  pride  in  our  Nation.  We  should 
not  allow  longstanding  bureaucratic 
"perceptions"  to  interfere  with  the 
President's  admiration  for  Mihailo- 
vich's  actions.  As  to  the  question  of 
whether  Tito  or  Mihailovich  better 
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served  the  principles  we  honor,  let  his- 
tory judge.* 


NASSAU  COUNTY  DEMON- 

STRATES THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  image 
of  Americans  as  warm  and  generous 
people,  who  respond  with  help  for 
people  in  distress,  was  greatly  en- 
hanced this  summer  by  events  in  my 
home  county  of  Nassau.  N.Y. 

The  hand  of  international  friend- 
ship was  extended  to  a  group  of  Bel- 
gian tourists  who  were  found  stranded 
in  our  county  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Thirty-two  people,  half  of 
them  handicapped,  were  located  on  a 
university  campus,  where  they  had 
rooms,  but  no  agenda  for  touring,  no 
meal  plan,  no  guide,  and  little  hope  of 
achieving  their  dream  of  a  long  look  at 
New  York  and  its  environs. 

They  had  been  sitting  in  virtual  iso- 
lation on  the  university  grounds, 
penned  in  by  the  barrier  of  language 
communication,  the  difficulties  of  mo- 
bility for  the  handicapped,  and  limited 
funds. 

Nassau  County  Executive  Francis  T. 
Purcell  learned  of  their  plight  and 
quickly  initiated  a  rescue  project  for 
them.  The  last  6  days  of  their  sched- 
uled stay  became  a  whirlwind  of  ex- 
citement and  activity  as  Nassau 
County  agencies,  people,  and  business- 
es extended  all  manner  of  invitations 
and  assistance. 

Sabena  Belgian  World  Airlines,  the 
carrier  which  brought  the  visitors  to 
New  York,  offered  services  and  the 
help  of  an  interpreter,  although  it  had 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
Sabena  officials  sponsored  and  paid 
for  what  became  a  17-hour  tour  of 
Manhattan  and  included  visits  to 
Times  Square,  the  United  Nations,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Empire  State 
Building,  and  Chinatown. 

The  Metropolitan  Suburban  Bus  Au- 
thority provided  a  free  tour  bus  and 
drivers  for  the  group  for  all  6  days. 
Gus  and  Claire  Gamier,  who  operate 
the  Ambassador  Diner  in  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  fed  the  entire  group  four 
complete  breakfasts,  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  and  a  lavish  bon  voyage  lunch- 
eon without  charge.  William  Miller 
opened  the  gates  of  his  Adventureland 
Amusement  Park  in  Farmingdale. 
Long  Island,  to  the  group  for  a  free 
afternoon  of  rides,  games,  and  refresh- 
ments. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bindles  of  Nis- 
sequogue.  Long  Island,  made  their 
home  available  to  the  tourists  for  an 
evening  including  dinner,  refresh- 
ments, and  the  use  of  their  pool.  Mrs. 
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Anne  Bindles,  a  native  of  Belgium, 
spoke  the  Flemish  language  and  an- 
swered many  questions  about  life  in 
the  United  States. 

Roosevelt  Raceway  in  Westbury. 
Long  Island,  opened  its  doors  to  the  32 
for  an  evening  at  the  races  and  dinner 
and  named  a  race  for  the  group's 
sports  club  in  Geraardsbergen,  Bel- 
gium. The  New  York  Racing  Associa- 
tion hosted  them  at  Belmont  Park 
Race  Track  in  Elmont,  Long  Island, 
for  limch,  racing,  and  a  major  concert 
afterward. 

Many  individuals  came  forward  with 
offers  to  take  group  members  touring, 
to  take  them  to  their  homes,  and  to  in- 
terpret for  them.  Other  business  con- 
cerns supplied  meals,  tours,  and  visits. 

Nassau  County  agencies  responded 
to  the  request  by  County  Executive 
Purcell  by  providing  a  day  at  the 
beach  and  sailing  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  visit  to  a  park/museum 
which  recreates  a  colonial  community, 
and  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  sym- 
phony concert  and  ballet  performance. 

County  Executive  Purcell's  staff 
members  stayed  with  the  group  during 
their  6  days  and  the  county  executive 
personally  greeted  them  on  several  oc- 
casions, including  his  participation  in 
their  farewells  at  Kennedy  Airport. 

The  tourists'  gratitude  was  strongly 
expressed  through  interpreters  and 
through  the  language  barrier. 

They  took  a  powerful  message  back 
to  their  homeland  and  expressed  it  on 
European  television:  that  Americans — 
in  this  case  Long  Islanders— are  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  all  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Government  to  take 
note  of  this  outstanding  example  of 
American  generosity,  hospitality, 
openhanded,  and  warmhearted  friend- 
ship toward  visitors  from  overseas  who 
faced  unexpected  problems.  It  shows 
the  true  spirit  of  Americans.  I  believe 
that  Nassau  County  lit  a  candle  for 
international  friendship  and  deserves 
our  congratulations  for  its  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  world  understanding 
of  Americans.* 


OIL  SHALE  MINING 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  recess  it  was  my  privilege  to 
inspect  the  Oil  Shale  Corp..  mining  fa- 
cility near  Parachute.  Colo.  This  is  the 
first  commercial  oil  shale  project  in 
the  United  States.  This  operation  and 
many  more  like  it  to  come,  will  surely 
represent  an  important  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's effort  to  reach  energy  independ- 
ence and  lessen  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  for  petrochemical 
products. 
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The  President  recently  approved, 
and  on  August  6,  1981,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  executed  a  Federal 
loan  guarantee  financing  package,  a 
summary  of  which  follows.  It  is  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
information  useful  and  informative. 
Summary  of  the  Loan  Gdarantee 
Transaction 

The  D.S.  Department  of  Energy  and 
Tosco  Corporation  have  executed  a  federal 
loan  guarantee  financing  package  under 
which  the  Government  has  agreed  to  guar- 
antee borrowing  by  Tosco's  wholly-owned 
subsidiary,  the  Oil  Shale  Corporation,  to 
pay  for  75  percent  of  Tosco's  40-percent 
share  of  construction  expenses  for  the 
Colony  Shale  Oil  Project. 

The  project,  which  will  be  the  first  com- 
mercial oil  shale  project  in  the  United 
States,  is  located  in  northwestern  Colorado 
and  win  produce  48.000  barrels  per  day  of 
hydrotreated  shale  oil  and  associated  prod- 
ucts when  the  plant  is  operating  at  full  ca- 
pacity. Exxon  Corporation,  which  holds  a 
60-percent  interest  in  the  project,  will  fund 
its  share  of  the  project  costs  entirely  with 
private  funds.  Exxon  did  not  participate  in 
the  application  and  will  not  share  in  any 
way  in  the  guarantee. 

Tosco  applied  to  DOE  for  the  loan  guar- 
antee in  response  to  a  competitive  solicita- 
tion issued  pursuant  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  ("DPA"),  as  amended  by 
the  Energy  Security  Act  of  1980.  The  DPA 
amendments  created  a  'fast  start"  interim 
program  for  the  most  advanced  and  com- 
mercially ready  synthetic  fuel  projects  capa- 
ble of  making  the  earliest  contribution  to 
the  national  production  goal  of  500.000  bar- 
rels per  day  established  by  the  Congress. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  loan  guarantee 
commitment,  Tosco  will  fund  25  percent  of 
its  share  of  the  project  construction  costs 
(approximately  $440  million)  from  its  own 
revenues  and  will  borrow  the  remaining  75 
percent  (approximately  $1.1  billion)  in  the 
private  sector.  The  loans  are  to  be  repaid  by 
Tosco's  share  of  anticipated  revenues  from 
the  Colony  Project.  Tosco  will  also  pay  the 
federal  Government  an  annual  guarantee 
fee.  To  secure  the  guarantee  covering  75 
percent  of  its  share  of  project  costs,  Tosco 
has  pledged  100  percent  of  its  Interest  in  the 
project  to  the  Government. 

In  connection  with  the  loan  guarantee, 
Tosco  has  made  a  long-term  commitment  to 
supply  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
10,000  barrels  per  day  of  military  specifica- 
tion fuels  at  prevailing  market  prices  as  de- 
termined by  DOD.  The  Government  can,  at 
its  option,  reduce  or  terminate  the  deliveries 
of  fuel  from  Tosco.  Tosco  has  also  agreed  to 
make  its  proprietary  oil  shale  technology  to 
be  used  in  the  Colony  Project  available  for 
future  oil  shale  projects. 

No  price  subsidy  or  direct  federal  role  in 
project  construction  or  management  is  in- 
volved in  the  transaction.  If  commercial 
production  of  shale  oil  is  achieved  at  the 
Colony  Project  as  anticipated,  there  will  be 
only  minimal  Government  involvement 
beyond  the  guarantee  of  private  sector  bor- 
rowings and  no  expense  to  the  Government 
in  achieving  a  significant  breakthrough 
under  the  Energy  Security  Act  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States'  vast  oil  shale 
reserves. 

The  procedures  used  for  the  loan  guaran- 
tee agreement  are  similar  to  the  financial 
procedures  successfully  relied  upon  by  the 
Government  for  more  than  30  years  under 
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the  Maritime  Admlnistr&tion  for  commer- 
cial ship  financings.  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration program  has  more  than  $7  billion  in 
guaranteed  obligations  outstanding.  As  a 
result  of  the  guarantee  fee  charged,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  completely  self-sustaining 
and.  in  fact,  has  made  money  for  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
gram, the  loan  guarantee  for  Tosco  will  in- 
volve the  issuance  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment Guaranteed  Synthetic  Fuel  Financing 
Bonds.  These  bonds  will  be  issued  by  The 
Oil  Shale  Con>oration  and  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Government.  They  will  be 
sold  to  the  private  investment  community 
through  normal  investment  banking  chan- 
nels. This  method  has  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful in  the  shipping  area  and  has  at- 
tained wide  acceptance  by  the  investment 
conun  unity. 

The  synthetic  fuel  financing  bonds  will  be 
repayable  over  a  period  of  twenty  years 
commencing  with  the  completion  of  the 
project.  The  bonds  will  be  issued  from  time 
to  time  during  the  course  of  the  project  as 
needed  to  finance  construction.* 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
SAYS  NO  TO  AWACS  SALE  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

OP  IlfDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  PITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  protest  the  proposed  sale  of 
the  AWACS  and  F-15  enhancements 
to  Saudi  Arabia  because  such  a  sale  is 
not  in  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

For  decades  American  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  have  valiantly 
sought  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Since  the  1967 
war.  Presidents  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter  have  tried  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  Middle  East  problems. 
The  Camp  David  accord  was  an  impor- 
tant step  in  resolving  the  problems 
that  emerged  from  the  1967  war  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  resolving  the 
remaining  disputes.  Saudi  Arabia, 
however,  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
Camp  David  accord,  and  has,  in  fact, 
opposed  this  peace  attempt  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner.  Rather 
than  encouraging  initiatives  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  openly  criticized  Israel  and 
Egypt  for  their  part  in  the  Camp 
David  agreements.  At  the  same  time, 
Saudi  Arabia  financially  supports  the 
terrorist  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation with  almost  $400  million  yearly. 
By  these  actions,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  an  impediment  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  my  judgment,  it  does 
not  make  any  sense  to  reward  Saudi 
Arabia  with  billions  of  dollars  of  so- 
phisticated military  hardware  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  a  roadblock  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

American  national  security  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  are  best  served  by 
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promoting  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
rather  than  by  further  escalating  the 
arms  race  in  the  world's  most  explo- 
sive region.  During  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  about  half  of  America's  foreign 
arms  sales  were  shipped  into  the 
Middle  East.  The  further  shipments  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  equipment  to 
Saudi  Aradla  will  not  enhance  peace 
but  could  upset  the  balance  of  military 
power  in  the  region.  It  could  also  es- 
tablish a  set  of  circumstances  in  which 
Saudi  Arabia  could  become  involved  in 
a  wider  Middle  East  war.  By  possessing 
the  AWACS  and  its  sophisticated 
radar  systems,  Saudi  Arabia  could 
become  a  target  for  a  preemptive 
attack  by  Israel,  leading  to  a  wider, 
general  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Can  we  as  a  nation  afford  to  sell  our 
most  important,  unique,  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  a  nation  whose  ruling 
feudal  families  are  so  insecure  and  im- 
stable?  Whose  government  is  so  fear- 
ful of  internal  rebellion?  And  whose 
leaders  constantly  fear  a  revolt  by 
thousands  of  foreign  guest  workers? 
Can  we  afford  to  allow  our  weapons 
systems  to  fall  into  unfriendly  hands? 
Have  we  not  fully  learned  the  hard 
lessons  of  arming  Iran  with  our  most 
valuable  weapons  systems?  The  Saudi 
regime  is  vulnerable  to  internal  rebel- 
lion from  numerous  factions.  The  his- 
tory of  political  assassinations  and  the 
attack  on  the  holy  mosque  in  Mecca 
demonstrate  the  instability  of  the 
present  regime.  I  do  not  feel  secure  in 
granting  Saudi  Arabia  these  weapons 
under  the  present  circumstances,  for  I 
do  not  want  these  weapons  to  fall  into 
unfriendly  hands. 

While  I  strongly  believe  that  Ameri- 
ca's national  security  interest  dictate 
that  the  AWACS  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancements should  not  be  sold  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  other  observers  disagree 
with  this  conclusion.  They  argue  that 
the  Saudis  need  these  weapons  for 
self-defense,  to  protect  themselves 
from  hostile  neighbors  or  a  Soviet 
thrust  into  the  Middle  East.  Further- 
more, they  argue  that  the  arms  sales 
will  win  the  support  of  the  Saudis  for 
an  anti-Soviet  consensus  foreign  policy 
in  the  Middle  East,  while  at  the  same 
time  rewarding  them  for  their  moder- 
ate and  restraining  oil  pricing  policy. 
In  addition,  the  arms  sales  would  in- 
crease American  military  presence  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Under  closer  examination,  however, 
these  argiunents  do  not  stand  up. 
First,  these  weapons  are  clearly  usable 
for  offensive,  not  defensive,  tactics. 
Second,  the  availability  of  these  arms 
will  not  prevent  or  repel  an  invasion 
by  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  a  power- 
ful neighbor  like  Iraq.  Third,  the 
Saudis  are  already  anti-Soviet  and  are 
clearly  part  of  an  existing  anti-Soviet 
consensus  in  the  Middle  East.  We  do 
not  have  to  sell  them  AWACS  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  face  a  potential 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  espe- 
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daily  after  Afghanistan.  Fourth,  the 
history  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  one 
of  strict  self-interest,  maximizing  its 
oil  revenues  and  buying  off  possible 
threats  from  the  PLO  and  others.  Did 
not  the  Saudis  help  form  the  OPEC 
cartel  and  raise  its  oil  from  $2  per 
barrel  in  1970  to  $32  per  barrel  today? 
Fifth,  if  the  objective  Is  to  safeguard 
our  oil  supply  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  maintain  an  American  presence  in 
the  Middle  East,  why  do  we  not  use 
diplomatic  pressure  to  convince  the 
Saudis  to  grant  us  rights  to  an  airbase 
near  the  gulf?  Sixth,  the  arms  sales 
would  threaten  the  security  of  Israel 
and  create  an  intelligence  system 
whereby  information  gathered  by 
Saudi  AWACS  could  be  forwarded  to 
Israel's  more  menacing  enemies. 

We  as  a  nation  should  not  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  na- 
tional security  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  sale  of  AWACS  and  P-15  enhance- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  fact,  such  a 
sale  would  jeopardize  not  only  our 
own  national  security,  but  could  well 
jeopardize  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  reject  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's request  for  this  dangerous  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.* 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  NIGE- 
RIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  would  like  to  conmient  upon 
the  recent  visit  of  the  Vice  President 
of  Nigeria  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  criticism  expressed  in  the  House  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  administra- 
tion received  this  distinguished  visitor. 

The  Vice  President  of  Nigeria.  Dr. 
Alex  Ekwueme.  led  a  Nigerian  delega- 
tion to  Washington.  September  7-9  for 
bilateral  economic  talks  held  at  the 
Vice  Presidential  level.  I  am  advised 
that  Vice  President  Bush  met  private- 
ly with  Dr.  Ekwueme  and  hosted  a  re- 
ception in  his  honor  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Additionally,  the  two 
Vice  Presidents  participated  jointly  in 
the  opening  and  closing  ceremonies. 

The  Vice  President's  meetings  with 
Vice  President  Ekwueme  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  wide-ranging  discus- 
sion of  both  bilateral  and  regional 
questions.  On  bilateral  economic  mat- 
ters, the  Vice  Presidents  signed  two 
Important  agreements,  one  in  the 
health  field  and  the  other  in  educa- 
tion. Significant  progress  was  made  on 
a  number  of  other  issues.  Among  the 
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matters  of  regional  interest  discussed 
were  southern  African  questions. 

I  am  informed  that  the  President's 
busy  schedule  precluded  a  meeting 
with  Dr.  Ekwueme.  but  that  the  visit 
was  very  productive  and  the  bilateral 
talks  contributed  significantly  to  the 
continued  strengthening  of  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Nigeria.  I  am  also 
advised  that  the  administrative  ar- 
rangements for  the  visit  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standard  procedures 
followed  on  such  visits  and  all  custom- 
ary services  and  courtesies  werie  ex- 
tended.* 


JUDGE  ROBERT  WESLEY  HAYES 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Congress  stood  in  recess  during 
the  month  of  August,  we  in  South 
Carolina  lost  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  able  stewards  of  public 
service  in  our  State,  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Robert  Wesley  Hayes. 

His  many  years  of  splendid  public 
service  spanning  some  three  decades  is 
a  beacon  of  example  to  all  of  us  he  left 
behind. 

Judge  Hayes'  long  career  included 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  on  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.,  City  Council,  in  the  South 
Carolina  State  Senate  and  on  the  cir- 
cuit court  bench  as  a  distinguished 
jurist. 

I  join  his  family,  friends  and  many 
admirers  in  mourning  the  passing  of 
this  good  and  great  man.  I  am  glad  I 
knew  Judge  Hayes  and  I  insert  in  the 
Record  this  article  from  the  Rock  Hill 
Evening  Herald  of  August  11,  1981, 
about  a  man  who  showed  what  good 
government  is  all  about: 

A  Mam  por  the  People 

Robert  Wesley  Hayes  knew  Just  about  ev- 
erybody in  York  County,  and  he  spent  28 
years  of  his  life  trying  to  help  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  them. 

People— and  how  they  were  buffeted 
about  or  benefited  by  other  people  and 
events  around  them— were  the  abiding  con- 
cern of  the  Mullins  native  who  worked  his 
way  through  USC  law  school,  served  as 
Rock  Hill  city  councilman,  state  senator  and 
16th  Circuit  judge. 

"I've  had  the  opportunity,  on  occasion,  to 
be  of  some  help  to  both  lawyers  and  cli- 
ents." he  said  modestly  in  January  when  he 
retired  after  14  years  on  the  bench.  There 
are  many  who  say  the  judge  erred  there  on 
the  side  of  understatement.  He  would,  on 
rare  occasion,  show  his  indignation  at  a  vi- 
cious crime.  But.  mostly,  his  observations 
from  the  bench  were  conciliatory,  marked 
by  concern  for  those  brought  before  him 
and  compassion  equally  for  the  victim  of  a 
crime  and  for  the  family  of  the  offender. 

It  was  a  necessity,  but  as  he  frequently  in- 
dicated, not  a  pleasant  nor  a  vindictive  duty 
to  send  a  husband,  father  or  young  son  off 
to  prison.  His  own  hurt  at  an  unfortunate 
turn  of  events  that  brought  someone  before 
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him  for  sentence  showed  through  frequent- 
ly as  he  spent  more  time  than  do  most 
judges  trying  to  reason  with  and  counsel 
those  guilty  of  transgressions  against  socie- 
ty. It  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  bolster  a 
young  errant's  courage  and  try  to  instill  a 
determination  to  do  better  by  reminding  a 
defendant  of  the  good,  hard-working  par- 
ents who  must  now  be  hurt,  too. 

When  Judge  Hayes  concluded  he  must 
send  someone  off  to  prison,  people  in  his 
courtroom  were  convinced  it  had  to  be  the 
only  alternative  consistent  with  his  sworn 
duty— and  that  it  hurt  him  as  much  as  it  did 
the  defendant. 

He  insisted  on  dignity  in  his  court,  but  at 
the  same  time  maintained  a  relaxed,  cooper- 
ative atmosphere  where  getting  at  the  truth 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  those  involved 
were  paramount  to  technicality  and  proto- 
col. He  did  not  like  pompous  judges  and 
wanted  everyone  involved  in  a  proceeding  to 
feel  that  this  judge  was  approachable  to 
listen  to  their  concerns. 

His  was  a  genuine  concern  for  people  of 
all  walks  of  life,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  came  to  him  with  problems  when  he 
was  on  the  city  council  and  for  the  10  years 
they  elected  him  to  the  State  Senate.  His 
period  in  the  Senate— at  a  time  when  the  ef- 
fective county  government  was  the  delega- 
tion and  the  senator  was  its  dominant 
voice— was  a  period  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  including  industrial  and  hos- 
pital expansion. 

He  did  not  get  to  enjoy  much  of  his  hard- 
earned  retirement  time  but  that,  perhaps,  is 
how  he  wanted  it.  Friends  had  urged  he 
retire  earlier  because  of  his  worsening 
health,  but  he  declined.  He  was  not  one 
used  to  idleness. 

Robert  Wesley  Hayes  was  a  symbol  of  con- 
servative stability  and  continuity  in  govern- 
ment, and  of  dignity  and  compassion  on  the 
bench.  His  contributions  to  the  people  of 
York  County  and  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na will  long  stand  as  a  solid  testimonial  that 
he  walked  this  way  and  helped  make  things 
better  for  his  fellow  man.« 


TO  MARK  THE  75TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  LOCAL  437,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD  OF 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP  HASSACHCSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10, 1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  following  Labor  Day  is  tradition- 
ally a  time  to  reflect  on  the  historic 
contribution  that  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  have  made— 
and  are  continuing  to  make— to  the 
building  of  our  Nation.  It  is  especially 
a  time  to  recognize  the  strong  and 
vital  role  of  organized  labor  in  our 
economy,  and  in  our  society. 

This  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
extraordinary  reason  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  to  recall  the  contribu- 
tions of  organized  labor.  Tomorrow,  in 
the  city  of  Fall  River,  the  members  of 
local  437  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  will  mark 
the  75th  anniversary  of  their  local's 
founding— 75    years    of    progress    for 
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workers,  their  families,  and  the  city  in 
which  they  live. 

Since  1906,  when  12  charter  mem- 
bers founded  the  greater  Fall  River 
chapter  of  the  IBEW,  local  437  has 
continually  worked  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  its  members— and  all  citi- 
zens of  the  surrounding  area— through 
economic  and  civic  development. 
Always  on  the  forefront  of  progress,  it 
has  demonstrated  that  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  working  man  and 
woman  are  the  bedrock  of  a  strong 
and  thriving  city. 

The  members  of  local  437  have  not 
limited  themselves  to  the  arena  of  eco- 
nomic self-interest.  The  local  has  been 
actively  involved  in  community  affairs: 
one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  far- 
sighted  former  chairmen  of  the  Fall 
River  Housing  Authority,  George  H. 
Cottell,  was  business  manager  of  local 
437  for  35  years,  and  his  example  of 
activism  and  civic  concern  continues  to 
guide  the  membership. 

Today  the  130  members  of  local  437 
are  a  vital  force  in  a  proud  and  grow- 
ing community.  Under  the  leadership 
of  local  437's  executive  board— includ- 
ing President  Maurice  Chouinard, 
Business  Manager  Elwood  Robert- 
shaw,  Jr..  Vice  President  Paul  M. 
Sousa,  Treasurer  Arnold  Bamford.  Jr., 
and  Secretary  David  H.  Tickle— the 
members  continually  work  to  better 
the  lives  of  all  the  citizens  of  their 
community.  As  skilled  workers  in  the 
building  trades  they  contribute,  quite 
literally,  to  the  building  of  their  city 
and  its  economy;  as  involved  citizens 
they  are  helping  to  build  its  future  as 
well,  through  interest  in  and  support 
of  civic  and  youth  groups  throughout 
the  greater  Fall  River  area. 

Por  75  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  local  437 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  has  worked  to  ful- 
fill the  high  goals  of  organized  labor, 
as  enunciated  by  the  great  Samuel 
Gompers: 

To  protect  the  workers  in  their  inalien- 
able rights  to  a  higher  and  better  life  *  *  * 
their  liberties  as  men,  as  workers,  and  as 
citizens;  to  overcome  and  conquer  prejudices 
and  antagonism;  to  secure  to  them  the  right 
to  life,  and  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
that  life;  the  right  to  be  full  sharers  in  the 
abundance  which  is  the  result  of  their  brain 
and  brawn,  and  the  civilization  of  which 
they  are  the  founders  and  the  mainstay. 

These  are  the  goals  local  437  has 
worked  to  reach,  and  which  it  contin- 
ually labors  to  preserve.  Its  members 
are  the  guardians  of  a  proud  tradition, 
and  they  uphold  it  with  honor.  I  be- 
lieve the  highest  congratulations  are 
in  order  as  they  celebrate  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  their  local's  founding;  I 
am  proud  to  salute  the  leaders  and 
members  of  Local  437,  IBEW,  and  I 
ask  all  my  colleagues  in  this  House  to 
join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  local  labor 
organizations  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.* 
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CAUTION  VOICED  ON  INTERIM 
LICENSING  OP  NUCLEAR  REAC- 
TORS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nu- 
clear industry  and  its  supporters  in 
the  Congress  are  pushing  for  congres- 
sional authority  to  place  new  nuclear 
powerplants  online  before  all  licensing 
requirements,  specified  by  Federal 
law,  have  been  completed.  Legislation 
granting  the  NRC  permission  to  issue 
such  "interim  licenses"  is  expected  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

This  effort  is  a  bold  attempt  to  cir- 
cumvent safety  procedures  in  favor  of 
economics.  Those  of  us  who  follow  the 
activities  of  the  nuclear  industry  with 
vigilance  know  that  interim  licensing 
will  not  counterbalance  investor 
dissatisfaction  with  and  citizen  skepti- 
cism about  atomic  energy.  But  in  com- 
mimities  across  the  United  States, 
from  New  England  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, interim  licensing  poses  an  omi- 
nous threat  to  the  ability  of  citizens  to 
hold  utilities  accountable  in  their  pur- 
suit of  this  costly,  dangerous,  and  in- 
creasingly unnecessary  technology. 

As  Congress  turns  to  consideration 
of  legislation  granting  the  NRC  fast 
track  licensing  powers,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  an  arti- 
cle, written  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
Harvey  Rosenfield  and  published  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  August  11,  on  the 
perils  of  interim  licensing. 

The  article  follows: 

Now  There's  a  New  Danger  at  Nuclear 

POWERPLAMTS 

Once  upon  a  time,  we  were  told  that  an 
accident  at  a  nuclear  power  plant  could 
never  happen.  Now,  it  appears,  we're  being 
asked  to  bielieve  one  never  did.  While  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  radioactive  water  in  the 
Three  Mile  Island  reactor  vessel  stand  in 
mute  testimony  to  the  dangerous  and  little 
understood  technology  of  nuclear  power. 
Congress  is  considering  proposals  to  allow 
reactors  that  have  not  yet  completed  public 
hearings  and  other  statutory  licensing  re- 
quirements to  begin  operation  under  "inter- 
im" licenses. 

Ironically,  it  is  not  the  pro-nuclear  Senate 
but  the  House  Eiiergy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  has  produced  the  most  alarming 
legislation.  Under  its  approach,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  would  be  allowed  to 
issue  an  interim  license  without  any  evi- 
dence that  the  plant  needed  one  because  of 
regulatory  delay.  Rather  than  requiring  a 
careful  phase-in  from  low  to  full  power,  the 
Energy  Committee  would  allow  the  NRC  to 
grant  an  interim  license  for  immediate  full- 
power  operation. 

The  legislation  provides  no  expiration 
date  for  an  interim  permit,  a  reactor  could 
operate  in  a  temporary  mode  for  years  with 
no  incentive  to  complete  the  legal  require- 
ments mandated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Interim  licensing  is  a  solution  for  an  illu- 
sory problem  concocted  by  desperate  busi- 
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nessmen.  The  nuclear  industry,  faced  with 
dozens  of  cancellations  and  no  new  orders  in 
more  than  two  years,  is  'n  dire  straits.  Its 
Washington  lobbyists  have  been  badly  stung 
by  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration on  a  federally  subsidized  waste- 
disposal  program,  termination  of  the  Bam- 
well,  S.C.,  reprocessing  facility  and  luke- 
warm assistance  on  funding  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  They  have  thus 
mounted  a  campaign  to  blame  NRC  licens- 
ing proceedings  for  investor  and  utility 
skepticism  about  nuclear  power. 

The  industry  asserts  that  long  delays  in 
the  licensing  of  a  handful  of  reactors  will 
cost  consumers  millions  of  dollars  in  carry- 
ing costs  and  extra  electricity  charges.  But 
of  the  nine  plants  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  legislation,  eight  are  not  yet  completed: 
the  "delay"  claimed  by  the  industry  is  only 
what  they  speculate  might  occur  once  the 
facilities  are  finished. 

The  existence  of  delays  aside,  the  broader 
and  more  important  issue  is  whether  the 
NRC  should  put  nuclear  plant  licensing 
back  on  the  fast  track  it  was  on  before 
Three  Mile  Island.  The  major  conclusion  of 
the  Kemeny  Conunission,  which  examined 
that  near-catastrophe,  argues  to  the  con- 
trary. The  commission  wrote  that  'the  NRC 
is  so  preoccupied  with  the  licensing  of 
plants  that  it  has  not  given  primary  consid- 
eration to  overall  safety  issues."  The  NRC 
has  properly  diverted  more  resources  to  as- 
sessments of  safety  at  existing  plants  In  the 
wake  of  Three  Mile  Island.  Apparently  the 
nuclear  Industry  has  concluded  that  a  little 
more  concern  about  safety  is  too  much. 

Both  the  NRC  and  safer-energy  activists 
agree  that  the  licensing  process  does  not 
always  function  perfectly.  In  a  series  of  rul- 
ings this  spring,  the  NRC  acted  to  eliminate 
redundancies  in  Its  review  process,  urged  li- 
censing boards  to  consolidate  proceedings 
and  allocated  more  staff  to  licensing.  Most 
of  the  NRC's  directives  will  allow  the  proc- 
ess to  work  more  efficiently— but  without 
sacrificing  the  necessary  emphasis  upon 
safety. 

Citizens  across  the  nation  have  found  the 
regulatory  process  to  be  an  important  ally 
in  challenging  the  hasty  construction  of  nu- 
clear reactors  in  their  neighborhoods. 
Public  hearings  and  intervention  in  NRC 
proceedings  allow  residents  and  taxpayers 
to  raise  critical  safety  and  economic  ques- 
tions about  proposed  plans. 

In  many  communities  such  as  San  Luis 
Obispo,  where  an  almost-completed  plant 
sits  close  to  a  recently  discovered  earth- 
quake fault,  the  townspeople  have  been  re- 
lying on  the  hearings  process  to  get  the 
views  of  their  geologists,  physicists  and  at- 
torneys across  to  the  NRC  commissioners  in 
distant  Washington.  They  hope  to  convince 
them  not  to  license  the  Diablo  Canyon  reac- 
tor facility. 

The  new  interim  licensing  authority  will 
allow  such  plants  to  go  on  line  before  the 
regulatory  process  has  been  completed— ef- 
fectively negating  the  right  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  government  decision-making, 
and  aggravating  the  already  tense  relation- 
ship between  the  people  and  their  leaders  In 
Washington.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SCOTT  PLOTKIN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  years  about 
the  decline  of  political  parties  in  our 
country  and  the  negative  effects  this 
trend  has  had  on  the  quality  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  the  legislative 
branch.  I  have  joined  those  who 
lament  the  fracturing  effect  that  a 
myriad  of  special  interest  groups  have 
had  on  our  system,  displacing  the  role 
of  our  great  political  parties  as  guiding 
forces  that  traditionally  helped  shape 
our  national  agenda  and  establish 
policy  around  the  crucial  issues  facing 
America. 

Por  that  reason.  I  have  found  it  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  work  with  local 
political  leaders  at  the  grassroots  level 
who  have  tried  to  build  and  strength- 
en our  parties,  men  and  women  who 
have  recognized  that  good  politics  is 
good  government. 

In  my  home  county  of  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  we  are  about  to  lose  the  party 
leadership  of  one  such  person.  Mr. 
Scott  P.  Plotkin.  who  for  almost  3 
years  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Despite  his  youthful  age  of  28.  Scott 
Plotkin  has  displayed  impressive 
wisdom  with  regard  to  the  role  the  po- 
litical parties  should  play  in  our 
system.  In  his  letter  of  resignation 
sent  recently  to  central  committee 
members.  Scott  Plotkin  pointed  out 
the  need  "to  move  back  to  a  strong 
party  system— one  that  enhances  the 
value  of  the  party  to  assimilate  and  ac- 
commodate divergent  points  of  view 
and  shape  them  into  a  consensus  that 
can  be  used  to  govern." 

Those  of  us  in  Sacramento  County 
who  are  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  thankful  for  the  service 
Scott  has  rendered  In  strengthening 
our  party  at  the  grassroots. 

Because  of  professional  opportuni- 
ties. Scott  has  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  as  county  chairman,  but  he  will 
continue  to  work  as  a  member  of  our 
central  committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  him  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions and  to  wish  him  the  very  best  as 
he  begins  his  new  position  as  assistant 
director  for  governmental  affairs  for 
the  California  State  University  and 
Colleges.  He  will  be  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  California  higher  education 
in  our  State  legislature. 

We  need  more  Scott  Plotkins  if  we 
are  to  rescue  our  political  system  from 
some  very  serious  problems  it  is  facing. 
I  am  pleased  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  this  fine  young 
political  leader  in  California.* 
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AMERICANS  DESERVE  ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY ON  NEW  ZEALAND 
BUTTER  SALE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock, Dairy  and  Poultry  is  holding 
hearings  today  on  the  sale  of  220  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  to  New  Zealand. 

Export  sales  of  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation-held  dairy  products  have 
been  rightly  encouraged  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  sales  act  to  reduce  inven- 
tories and  develop  funds  to  offset  the 
cost  of  price  support  programs.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  clear  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  to  insure  that 
they  get  the  best  terms  possible  on 
these  sales.  That  is  just  "sound  busi- 
ness practice." 

Clearly,  there  is  ample  room  to 
debate  the  wisdom  of  the  recent 
butter  sales  to  New  Zealand  in  this 
regard. 

The  issue  I  find  most  puzzling,  is  the 
lack  of  specification  in  the  contract 
that  this  butter  or  its  by-products  not 
be  sold  to  Russia.  This  ambiguity, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  a  rejected  offer 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  purchase  the 
butter  at  a  price  higher  than  offered 
by  New  Zealand,  raises  doubts  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  contract. 

Should  foreign  policy  dictate  that 
we  not  sell  products  to  a  particular 
nation,  then  our  contract  sales  should 
reflect  this  policy. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  should  have 
sold  this  butter  to  a  private  concern  or 
another  country  which  would  have 
paid  a  higher  price  for  this  commodi- 
ty. 

As  it  stands  now.  New  Zealand  is 
free  to  sell  some  of  this  butter  or 
butter-products  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
contrary  to  our  policy  dictates,  and  no 
doubt  at  a  higher  price. 

Consistancy  was  abandoned  in  this 
sale,  and  the  American  people  are  the 
losers.  I  applaud  the  subcommittee's 
determination  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  matter,  and  provide  full  account- 
ability to  the  American  people  for  the 
terms  of  this  contract.* 


THE  NEUTRON  BOMB:  TOYING 
WITH  MADNESS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  excellent  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
during  the  recent  district  work  period, 
and  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 
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The  editorial  examines  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  proceed  with  produc- 
tion of  the  neutron  bomb.  Noting  the 
irony  of  the  fact  that  the  President's 
decision  was  announced  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Hiro- 
shima, this  thought-provoking  essay 
points  out  that  once  again  it  is  the 
United  States  which  is  escalating  this 
seemingly  inexorable  rush  toward 
doomsday. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
article  of  interest. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  Aug.  12. 1981] 
The  Neutron  Bomb:  Toying  With  Madness 

•A  single  B-29  bomber  flew  over  Hiroshi- 
ma. Japan,  on  Aug.  6,  1945,  at  8:15  in  the 
morning,  local  time.  .  .  .  An  atomic  bomb 
carried  from  Tinlan  Island  in  the  Marianas 
was  dropped.  .  .  . 

"The  combined  heat  and  blast  pulverized 
everything  in  the  explosion's  Immediate  vi- 
cinity, generated  spontaneous  fires  some 
distance  away,  produced  winds  that  fanned 
the  flames  in  Hiroshima's  crater-like  config- 
uration so  powerfully  that  they  burned 
almost  4.4  square  miles  completely  out,  and 
killed  between  70,000  and  80,000  people 
(flash  bums  killed  20-30  percent,  radiation 
15-20  percent),  besides  injuring  more  than 
70.000  others. 

"A  second  bomb,  dropped  on  Nagasaki,  on 
Aug.  9,  killed  between  35,000  and  40,000 
people.  Injured  a  like  number,  and  devastat- 
ed 1.8  square  miles."— Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nlca. 

The  coincidence  of  dates  is  uncanny. 

On  Aug.  6,  1981.  36  years  to  the  day  after 
Hiroshima,  the  administration  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan  decided  to  notify  United 
States  allies  that  neutron  bombs  are  now 
being  produced  by  this  nation.  And  on  Aug. 
9,  the  anniversary  of  Nagasaki,  newspapers 
broke  that  news  to  the  American  people. 

In  fact,  the  neutron  bomb  went  into  pro- 
duction weeks  ago.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  said  Monday.  That  reve- 
lation and  others  came  out  of  an  extraordi- 
nary series  of  seven  separate  television 
interviews  Weinberger  conducted  in  an 
effort  to  sell  acceptance  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  assemble  and  stockpile  the 
bomb. 

The  administration's  almost  frantic  ef- 
forts to  sell  the  notion  that  the  neutron 
bomb  is  necessary  should  be  a  tip-off— a 
warning  that  something  very  dangerous, 
even  deadly,  is  going  on  here. 

It's  not  just  that  the  very  concept  of  the 
neutron  bomb— a  weapon  designed  to  kill 
people  but  minimize  property  damage- 
seems  Inhumane.  There  is  a  terrible  irony  in 
the  very  idea  of  a  bomb  that  would  kill 
humans  and  other  living  things  slowly  and 
painfully  with  enhanced  radiation  while 
leaving  buildings  and  other  structures 
undamaged  by  its  blast  effect.  But  that's 
not  the  principal  problem. 

It's  not  just  that  the  administration's  ra- 
tionalization that  the  bomb  is  needed  to 
counter  the  Soviet  Union's  45,000  tanks  in 
central  Europe  may  be  specious.  Indeed  it 
may  be;  in  the  current  issue  of  Scientific 
American  magazine,  Paul  Walker,  a  member 
of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
argues  that  the  danger  of  a  "blitzkrieg"  by 
Russian  armored  divisions  may  be  overrat- 
ed. He  may  be  right,  and  the  neutron  bomb 
may  also  be  less  than  cost-effective,  as 
Walker  maintained  in  a  telephone  interview 
with  UPI  Monday.  But  that's  not  the  princi- 
pal problem  either. 
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It's  not  just  that  Weinberger  seemed  self- 
contradictory  when  he  argued  that  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  consult  our  NATO  allies  in  ad- 
vance, because  assembling  the  bomb  was  an 
internal  UJS,  matter— and  then  went  on  to 
say  that  it  could  be  deployed  in  Europe  In 
"only  a  few  hours." 

It's  not  just  that  Weinberger  was  disin- 
genious  in  implying  that  Congress,  and  not 
the  Reagan  administration,  really  made  the 
decision  to  assemble  the  bomb.  The  fact  Is, 
the  fiscal  1981  defense  authorization  bill  di- 
rected the  president  to  produce  and  stock- 
pile all  of  the  separate  componenu  of  the 
neutron  bomb,  but  not  to  assemble  them  as 
useable. 

It  is  the  Reagan  administration,  not  Con- 
gress, which  has  decided  to  do  what  the 
Carter  administration  proposed  and  then 
vascillated  away  from— i.e.  to  assemble  the 
bomb  as  a  usable  weapon. 

Weinberger  tried  hard  to  blur  that  distinc- 
tion, by  stressing  that  Carter's  inept  fum- 
bling "gave  the  impression  of  a  weak,  irreso- 
lute America. "  He's  right  about  that.  It  did. 
The  Reagan  team's  projection  of  a  bellicose 
America  isn't  necessarily  any  better,  but 
even  that  is  not  the  chief  reason  that  Amer- 
icans should  be  alarmed. 

The  real  cause  for  concern  is  that  once 
again  the  world  has  moved  closer  to  nuclear 
war— and  once  again  it  is  the  West,  not  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  taken  another  step 
toward  total  annihilation  of  life  on  Earth. 

It  was  we  who  began,  and  It  has  been  at 
nearly  every  crucial  juncture  we  who  have 
escalated  this  seemingly  inexorable  rush 
toward  doomsday.  We  were  first  to  develop 
and  test  the  atom  bomb.  We  were  the  first 
to  use  it,  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  We 
took  the  lead  in  raising  the  level  of  destruc- 
tlveness  by  developing  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
We  introduced  the  multiple  warhead.  And 
now— although  both  Prance  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  developed  and  tested  the  neu- 
tron bomb— once  again  it  Is  the  United 
States  which  has  become  the  first  nation  ac- 
tually to  produce  and  stockpile  this  weapon 
too. 

The  awful  implication  of  the  neutron 
bomb  is  not  that  it  merely  adds  another 
layer  to  a  worldwide  nuclear  arsenal  that  al- 
ready exceeds  the  potential  for  more  than  a 
million  Hiroshlraas.  That  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  this  latest  step  is  pregnant  with 
an  even  more  bizarre  and  terrible  notion— 
the  concept  of  that  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  fight— and  could 
exp>ect  to  win— a  limited  nuclear  war. 

The  madness  of  such  reasoning  did  not 
originate  with  the  Reagan  White  House. 
The  concept  of  limited  nuclear  war  has  been 
kicking  around  Washington  ever  since  the 
Nixon  administration,  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration brought  it  out  in  the  open  with 
Carter's  own  on-again,  off-again  flirting 
with  the  neutron  bomb,  and  with  his  now 
infamous  Presidential  Directive  59,  which 
explicitly  abandoned  the  one  absolute  com- 
mitment that  has  kept  us  all  alive  until  now. 
And  that  is  the  knowledge  that  our  very  ex- 
istence depends  on  nuclear  weapons  literally 
serving  to  deter  war,  not  to  wage  it— and 
that  approval  of  new  weapons  systems  must 
only  occur  within  that  context. 

Of  course  a  limited  nuclear  war  would  be 
preferable  to  blowing  up  the  world— if  It 
were  possible  to  have  one  without  the  other. 
But  the  fallacy  is  the  assumption  that  once 
any  nuclear  weapon  is  used,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  limit  the  escalation  of  destruction. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNa- 
mara  put  his  finger  on  the  flaw  in  such  rea- 
soning years  ago. 
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You  can  conduct  a  limited  nuclear  strike, 
McNamara  said,  and  you  can  be  perfectly 
clear  in  your  own  mind  that  that's  all  you 
expect  in  response.  But  you  have  absolutely 
no  guarantee  that  that's  all  you'U  get. 

And  that's  the  problem  with  the  current 
vogue  of  talking  about  "precision  nuclear 
strikes"— the  very  kind  of  thing  for  which  a 
neutron  bomb  would  be  used.  The  underly- 
ing assumption  is  that  we  could  cross  the 
crucial  threshold  between  conventional  and 
nuclear  war,  with  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Kremlin  carefully  calculating,  even 
as  the  missiles  homed  in  on  their  own 
troops  and  bases  and  silos,  precisely  what 
the  limits  would  be  on  the  next  strike,  and 
the  next  counter-strike,  and  the  one  after 
that,  and  the  one  after  that— with  cool 
heads  constantly  in  control,  so  much  in  con- 
trol that  no  one  on  either  side  would  make  a 
fatal  miscalculation. 

To  believe  that  requires  a  faith  in  our  own 
leaders— and  in  the  Russians'— that  tran- 
sends  all  logic. 

Weinberger  would  have  us  believe  that  all 
opposition  to  the  neutron  bomb  grows  out 
of  a  'well-orchestrated  propaganda  cam- 
paign based  in  Moscow."  Certainly  there  is 
such  a  campaign.  But  one  hardly  needs  to 
parrot  the  communist  line  to  question  the 
production  of  the  neutron  bomb.  One  needs 
only  to  be  sane. 

Years  ago.  Just  after  Hiroshima,  Lewis 
Mumford,  the  eclectic  social  historian,  plan- 
ner and  prophet,  wrote  words  that  come  to 
mind  now: 

"We  in  America  are  living  among 
madmen.  Madmen  govern  our  affairs  in  the 
name  of  order  and  security  .  .  .  And  the 
fatal  symptom  of  their  madness  is  this:  they 
have  been  carrying  through  a  series  of  acts 
which  will  lead  eventually  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind,  under  the  solemn  convic- 
tion that  they  are  normal  responsible 
people,  living  sane  lives,  and  working  for 
reasonable  ends.  .  .  . 

"These  madmen  have  a  comet  by  the  tail, 
but  they  think  to  prove  their  sanity  by 
treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  child's  skyrocket. 
They  play  with  it;  they  experiment  with 
it;  they  dream  of  swifter  and  brighter 
comets .  .  . 

"Why  do  we  let  the  madmen  go  on  with 
their  game  without  raising  our  voices?  Why 
do  we  keep  our  glassy  calm  in  the  face  of 
this  danger?  There  is  a  reason:  we  are 
madmen  too.  We  view  the  madness  of  our 
leaders  as  if  it  expressed  a  traditional 
wisdom  and  a  common  sense. 

""We  view  them  placidly,  as  a  doped  police- 
man might  view  with  a  blank,  tolerant  leer 
the  robbery  of  a  bank  or  the  barehanded 
killing  of  a  child  .  .  .  Our  failure  to  act  is 
the  measure  of  our  madness.  We  look  at  the 
madmen  and  pass  by. 

"Truly,  those  are  infernal  machines  that 
our  elected  and  appointed  madmen  are  set- 
ting. When  the  machines  go  off,  the  cities 
will  explode,  one  after  another,  like  a  string 
of  firecrackers,  burning  and  blasting  every 
vestige  of  life  to  a  crisp. 

"We  know  that  the  madmen  are  stUl 
making  these  machines,  and  we  do  not  even 
ask  them  for  what  reason,  still  less  do  we 
bring  their  work  to  a  halt .  .  . 

"We  are  thinking  only  of  the  next  hour, 
the  next  day.  the  next  week,  and  that  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  we  are  mad;  for  if  we  go  on 
in  this  fashion,  tomorrow  will  be  more 
heavy  with  death  than  a  mortuary."* 
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CENTRAL  RABBINICAL  CON- 
GRESS: WELCOME  TO  WASH- 
INGTON 


September  10,  1981 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  IfXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  my  collea8:ues  will  all  join  me  in 
welcoming  the  many  thousands  of 
dedicated  individuals  from  the  Central 
Rabbinical  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  are  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  today  to  make  their 
views  known  on  issues  of  concern  to 
them. 

More  than  3,000  of  my  own  constitu- 
ents from  the  Williamsburg  neighbor- 
hood in  Brooklyn  are  among  the  par- 
ticipants in  today's  activities. 

We  welcome  the  participants  in  this 
gathering— the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Washington.* 


JIM  LEACH  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish, 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  Jim  Leach  of  Iowa,  en- 
titled 'El  Salvador:  Can  Reagan  Save 
Himself  From  Reaganism?"  Congress- 
man Leach  has  followed  the  events  in 
El  Salvador  closely  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  His 
comments  are  both  perceptive  and 
constructive:  They  focus  on  the  funda- 
mental irrelevance  of  military  aid  to 
the  economic  and  social  tensions  of  de- 
veloping countries;  as  well  as  the 
danger  that  our  growing  military 
intervention  will  undermine  our  criti- 
cisms of  Soviet  military  aggression 
while  providing  the  El  Salvadoran 
rebels  with  anticolonial  legitimacy. 
The  text  of  the  article  foUows: 
[FYom  the  Ripon  Forum.  August  1981] 

Cam  Reagan  Save  Himself  from 

"Reaganism?" 

(By  Congressman  Jim  Leach) 

No  army,  no  weapon  and  no  military 
leader  has  succeeded  in  bringing  lasting 
peace  to  any  comer  of  the  globe  in  modem 
times.  Increasingly  explosive  international 
conflicts  require  regional  if  not  global  mili- 
tary balances,  but.  with  few  exceptions,  so- 
lutions to  fundamental  social  problems  have 
little  to  do  with  modem  soldiers  and  weapon 
systems. 

Military  means  are  not  only  the  most  de- 
structive method  of  problem-solving;  they 
are  in  many  instances  irrelevant.  The  nucle- 
ar arsenals  of  the  great  powers  are  of  vital 
strategic  consequence  to  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  of  little 
value  in  most  Third  World  settings  where 
internal  divisions  are  rooted  in  poverty,  illit- 
eracy, and  social  injustice. 


A  classic  example  is  El  Salvador.  Violence 
in  this  unfortunate  civil  war  has  such  a 
tendency  to  beget  more  violence  that  the 
perpetrators  on  both  sides  have  lost  much 
of  the  moral  imprimatur  that  may  have  jus- 
tified their  original  causes.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  intervention  of  outside  powers. 
U.S.  intentions  are  honorable,  but  our  in- 
volvement is  itself  counter-productive. 

The  sending  of  U.S.  military  advisers  has 
stamped  an  increasingly  Ideological  revolu- 
tionary movement  with  anti-colonial  legiti- 
macy and  helped  transform  an  internecine 
conflict  into  a  romantic  national  liberation 
struggle.  The  clear  effect  of  treating  Third 
World  citizens  as  pawns  in  an  East-West 
conflict  is  to  embolden  the  opposition. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  face  of  recent  Soviet 
adventurism  the  new  Administration  should 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  the  intros[)ec- 
tive  days  of  vacillation  and  self-doubt  that 
followed  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  are 
over.  But  even  our  closest  allies  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Administration  is  overreact- 
ing to  the  military  as  opposed  to  the  eco- 
nomic dimension  of  Central  American  poli- 
tics. A  serious  social  problem,  they  have 
warned  us,  should  not  be  escalated  into  a 
military  crisis. 

El  Salvador  may  be,  as  President  Reagan 
observed,  an  "inherited"  rather  than  a  "cre- 
ated" problem,  but  it  can  only  be  described 
as  a  "contrived"  crisis.  Its  import  comes 
from  the  top  down,  not  vice-versa.  The 
American  people  did  not  cry  out  for  action; 
rather  a  few  in  the  Administration  decreed 
a  crisis  and  mapped  out  a  response.  A  power 
play  appears  to  have  been  attempted  by 
those  in  our  government  advocating  greater 
military  involvement  in  Latin  America  in 
the  power  vacuum  that  occurred  at  the 
exact  time  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from 
a  Democratic  to  a  Republican  President.  As 
former  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  Robert 
White  has  remarked: 

"I  think  that  there  is  a  driving  need, 
which  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand,  by 
the  American  military  to  involve  themselves 
on  the  ground  in  Central  America." 

Worthy  of  public  scrutiny  is  the  content 
as  well  as  the  timing  of  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  military  mission  in  El  Salvador  to  in- 
crease substantially  our  military  presence 
there.  Coming  at  the  behest  of  the  Penta- 
gon, this  request  was  submitted  to  Ambassa- 
dor White  on  January  19  and  subsequently 
sent  with  the  Ambassador's  disparaging  as- 
sessment the  next  day,  when  Washington 
was  more  concerned  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  inaugural  than  the  risks 
implied  with  a  foreign  policy  change  of  this 
magnitude. 

Worthy  also  of  public  understanding  is 
the  difficulty  new  foreign  policy  advisers 
have  in  cautioning  restraint  in  the  immedi- 
ate aftermath  of  an  election  in  which  the 
incumbent  President  was  defeated  in  part 
because  he  was  perceived  to  ""blink"  when 
tough  decisions  were  demanded. 

Much  has  been  made  inside  and  outside 
the  U.S.  of  the  analogy  between  Vietnam 
and  El  Salvador.  Administration  spokesmen 
have  been  quick  to  point  out  the  different 
dimensions  of  the  two  conflicts  and  the  con- 
trast between  Central  American  and  South- 
east Asian  culture  and  politics.  But  one 
lesson  from  the  Vietnam  ex[>erience  appears 
directly  relevant.  A  preoccupation  with  the 
domino  theory  of  government  toppling  led 
in  the  1960s  to  the  emergence  of  a  domino 
theory  of  decision-making.  In  our  concern 
for  stopping  Communist  expansion  in 
Southeast  Asia,  America's  political  leaders 
lost  perspective  and  the  ability  to  control 
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the  decision-making  process.  Attempts  to  in- 
fluence policy  in  a  minor  way  in  a  distant 
country  led  to  a  steadily  greater  involve- 
ment. Failed  policies  did  not  lead  to  a  reas- 
sessment of  judgment;  rather  they  sparked 
appeals  to  patriotism  which  precluded  ra- 
tional criticism.  The  pride  of  politicians 
caused  successive  Administrations  of  both 
parties  to  declare  that  American  policies 
were  not  wrong;  only  their  manner  of  imple- 
mentation was  faulty.  What  couldn't  be  ac- 
complished by  one  level  of  force,  three 
Presidents  asserted,  could  at  a  higher  level. 

Foreign  policy  in  the  American  system  is 
largely  a  function  of  the  Executive.  Since 
crucial  decision-making  is  a  reflection  of 
Presidential  personality,  it  is  Important  to 
assess  the  individual  ultimately  responsible 
for  establishing  government  policy  In  situa- 
tions like  El  Salvador. 

While  clearly  not  averse  to  the  use  of 
force.  Mr.  Reagan  appears  to  be  at  peace 
with  himself,  lacking  the  towering  self- 
esteem  with  which  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Nixon  were  so  visibly  afflicted.  A  unique  po- 
litical personality,  the  President  may  be  the 
one  individual  in  the  new  Administration 
with  sufficient  self-assurance  to  acknowl- 
edge mistakes  when  made,  to  have  the  con- 
fidence to  embrace  restraint  as  a  proper  for- 
eign policy  option.  Only  Reagan  can  save 
himself  from  "Reaganism. " 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  stress 
that  the  commitment  of  54  military  advis- 
ers, while  a  mistake,  may  not  be  irretriev- 
able. The  ruling  out  of  further  escalation  as 
well  as  the  hints  of  concern  coming  from 
within  the  White  House  that  the  El  Salva- 
dor issue  is  taking  too  much  attention  away 
from  the  economy  could  represent  '"light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel"— not  for  victory,  but 
for  modesty.  A  mistake  appears  to  be  recog- 
nized, and  hopefully  this  recognition  will 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  this  young  Administra- 
tion as  it  addresses  other  policy  concerns. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  as  well 
from  recent  actions  of  our  principal  adver- 
sary in  the  world— the  Soviet  Union. 

When  Soviet  tanks  rumbled  into  Prague 
twelve  years  ago  to  quell  a  popular  revolt, 
the  Kremlin  invoked  what  has  come  to  be 
called  the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  to  justify  its 
aggression. 

In  essence,  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  pro- 
claims the  Soviet  Union's  right  to  intervene 
to  protect  socialism  in  those  neighboring 
states  where  it  had  been  imposed  but  was 
threatened  by  "counter-revolutionaries" 
aided  by  ""outside  forces."  Since  rationaliz- 
ing the  crushing  of  the  Czechs,  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine  has  been  invoked  to  legitimize 
Russia's  ruthless  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
1979  and  the  menacing  of  Poland  today. 

In  formulating  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine, 
the  Russians  may  have  believed  they  were 
following  a  precedent  set  in  1823  by  the  U.S. 
when  President  Monroe  promulgated  the 
Doctrine  that  bears  his  name.  If  this  is  the 
case,  their  reasoning  is  profoundly  flawed. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  prohibitory 
rather  than  interventionist  in  intent.  De- 
signed to  close  the  Western  hemisphere  to 
further  colonization,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
challenged  the  right  of  "any  European 
Power"  to  further  conquests  in  the  New 
World. 

Unlike  the  Breztinev  Doctrine,  which 
sanctions  Soviet  colonialism,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  upheld  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination for  our  southern  neighbors. 
Rather  than  providing  a  philosophical  ra- 
tionale for  our  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Latin  America,  it  was  intended  to  warn 
others  against  such  intervention. 
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In  policy  terms,  military  intervention  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the 
United  States;  of  Brezhnev,  not  Monroe.  A 
substantial  UJS.  military  presence  in  El  Sal- 
vador would  therefore  leave  us  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  guilty  of  the  same  hypocri- 
sy of  which  the  Kremlin  stands  convicted. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  it  would  deprive  the 
West  of  any  moral  standing  to  oppose  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  Poland  and  Ironically  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  such  an  invasion. 

Colonial  interventionism  is  an  idea  whose 
time  on  the  historical  clock  has  passed.  It  is 
also  an  idea  that  has  demonstrably  been 
proven  futile.  The  history  of  the  past  half 
century  is  the  history  of  peoples  demanding 
their  Independence  from  outside  influence. 
Country  after  country  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia  have  thrown  off  colonial 
mantles,  and  in  the  last  year  alone  we  have 
seen  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  resist- 
ance movements  ever  recorded,  develop  and 
flourish. 

In  Afghanistan,  largely  uneducated  semi- 
tribal  people  are  showing  total  disdain  for 
the  tanks  and  chemical  weaimns  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  Poland,  a  single  man  who 
claims  never  to  have  read  a  book,  who  says 
his  only  political  philosophy  is  that  the 
Queen  of  Poland  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  hold- 
ing 57  Soviet  divisions  at  bay.  Military 
forces  may  capture  capitals  and  control  for 
a  time  the  machinery  of  government,  but 
the  himun  spirit  cannot  be  conquered  by 
guns. 

That  is  why  we  have  so  little  to  fear  of 
Soviet  hegemony  over  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  and  why  American  policy  is  better 
served  by  the  Peace  Corps  than  the  Green 
Berets  in  Latin  America.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  V.  RYAN 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  the  Super  Sunday  Commit- 
tee of  Minersville,  Pa.,  is  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  accomplishments  of  a  very 
special  individual,  the  Honorable 
James  V.  Ryan,  at  a  celebration  mark- 
ing the  150th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  community. 

Jimmy  Ryan's  dedication  to  his  com- 
munity is  well  known  in  Schuylkill 
County  and  throughout  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  indeed  fitting  that  he  is  to  receive 
a  tribute  from  the  Super  Sunday  Com- 
mittee for  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  his  unwavering  assistance  to  the 
city  of  Minersville. 

Jimmy  Ryan  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  coal  industry  for  many  years.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Cass 
Township  School  Board  for  the  past 
28  years  and  was  appointed  a  U.S. 
marshal  by  President  Kennedy.  He 
was  also  the  Democratic  Committee 
chairman  for  many  years  and  a  partic- 
ipant in  countless  organizations  and 
activities  to  benefit  his  community. 

He  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  meet 
him— a  strong,  forceful,  and,  above  all, 
a  compassionate  man  who  has  main- 
tained a  reputation  for  fairness,  devo- 
tion to  his  commimity,  integrity,  and 
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honor.  He  is  always  there  with  advice 
and  assistance  when  anyone  in  need 
comes  to  him.  It  is  because  of  men  like 
Jinmiy  Ryan  that  our  commimity  and 
country  are  better  places  to  live.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  very  impor- 
tant Pennsylvanian,  my  good  friend 
Jimmy  Ryan.* 


THE  RAILROAD  LAND  GRANT 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  late  1800's,  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  granted  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  the  entire 
land  mass  of  the  United  States  to  vari- 
ous railroad  companies  to  encourage 
and  compel  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  rail  lines  through  the  then- 
imdeveloped  West. 

Today,  a  century  after  most  of  the 
land  grants  were  made,  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  are  in  decline;  consoli- 
dations, mergers,  and  takeovers 
threaten  ever  greater  railroad  monop- 
olies, offering  less  and  less  service  and 
higher  and  higher  prices.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  too  cautious  in 
representing  the  legitimate  public  in- 
terest by  demanding  corporate  respon- 
sibility from  the  descendants  of  the 
railroad  robber  barons. 

Congress  ought  not  to  sit  idle,  listen- 
ing to  the  continuous  litany  from  the 
railroad  companies  about  the  high 
cost  and  unprofitability  of  providing 
public  service,  and  about  how  financial 
conditions  dictate  that  they  abandon 
service  to  many  communities  and  raise 
rates  to  others.  Many  railroads  have 
had  difficulty  identifying  operating 
capital. 

And  yet,  the  railroads  and  their 
parent  organizations  retain  title  or 
rights  to  some  of  the  most  valuable 
land  in  this  country;  land  under  which 
rich  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
other  natural  resources  can  be  found 
in  great  abundance;  land  which  was 
originally  granted  to  the  railroads  by 
the  Government.  Railroads  and  their 
parents  have  their  own  pots  of  gold. 

But  these  great  riches  are  generally 
not  available  to  the  railroad  compa- 
nies to  which  they  were  originally 
granted.  The  reason  is  simple:  Corpo- 
rate restructuring  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry has  resulted  in  a  virtual  theft 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  our 
land-grant  railroads.  The  portions  of 
the  railroads  that  held  the  land  grants 
and  their  resources  have  been  severed 
and  now  are  held  in  subsidiaries  re- 
porting not  to  the  railroad  but  to  a 
nonrailroad  holding  company.  In  turn, 
the  land-grant  railroads  have  been 
made    independent   subsidiaries    that 
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now  must  operate  without  the  reve- 
nues and  resources  of  the  land  grant. 
Thus,  the  public  subsidy  given  to  the 
railroads  to  carry  out  the  peculiarly 
public  functions  of  our  arteries  of 
commerce  has  effectively  been  redi- 
rected to  various  natural  resources 
and  energy  companies.  Those  inde- 
pendent companies  have  no  authority 
to  receive  any  general  public  subsidy, 
need  no  such  subsidy,  and  are  not 
compelled  to  perform  any  service  in 
return  for  such  subsidy. 

And  now.  we  find  the  railroads,  or 
more  properly,  the  railroad  holding 
companies,  pressing  Congress  to  pro- 
vide what  will,  in  effect,  become  a 
second  land  grant  and  further  public 
subsidy,  which  may  be  diverted  to  the 
energry  companies. 

Tomorrow  morning,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  begin  to  take  testimony  on 
legislation  to  repeal  a  provision  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
which  prohibits  railroads  from  leasing 
Federal  coal. 

If  this  law  is  repealed,  as  is  highly 
possible  considering  the  political  cli- 
mate in  this  Congress,  we  will  throw 
open  the  gates  to  fuU-scale,  unfet- 
tered, and  imcompetitive  coal  mining 
by  railroad  holding  companies. 

I  propose  an  alternative,  one  that 
may  serve  not  only  as  an  inducement 
to  development  of  the  vast  resources 
of  coal  held  by  the  railroad  holding 
companies  if  that  is  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, but  also  as  a  source  of  continued 
viability  for  the  railroads. 

I  have  today  introduced  the  Rail- 
road Land  Grant  Development  Act  of 
1981,  which  repeals  the  61 -year-old 
ban  on  Federal  coal  leasing  by  rail- 
roads, but  couples  that  repeal  with 
provisions  that  direct  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  revenues  from  develop- 
ment of  the  land  grants  to  be  returned 
to  the  railroads  as  a  source  of  capital 
and  operating  income.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  one-third  of  the  revenues 
returned  from  the  energy  subsidiaries 
to  the  railroad  subsidiaries  of  these 
holding  companies  be  dedicated  to 
maintenance  and  operation  of  railroad 
branch  lines. 

A  few  may  say  that  we  are  exacting 
still  more  public  obligation  from  an  in- 
dustry that  believes  it  has  discharged 
its  original  duties  and  obligations  in 
exchange  for  the  land  grants.  There 
are,  however,  those  who  believe  as  I  do 
that  the  public  responsibilities  of  the 
railroads  must  be  of  the  same  duration 
as  the  land  grants.  As  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  unlocking  even  more  chests  of 
the  national  wealth  for  the  railroad 
companies,  the  demand  for  public 
service  from  those  companies  must  be 
maintained  rather  than  diminished. 

If  we  repeal  section  2(c)  of  the  Min- 
eral Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and 
aUow  a  railroad  holding  company  to 
lease  Federal  coal  lands,  most  of 
which,  through  the  checkerboard  pat- 
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tern  of  the  land  grants,  are  adjacent 
to  the  company's  lands,  we  will  set  up 
an  uncompetitive  situation  wherein 
the  only  likely  successful  bidder  for 
that  Federal  coal  will  be  the  railroad 
holding  company.  Because  of  the 
checkerboard  pattern,  no  other  com- 
pany interested  in  developing  a  mine 
in  the  area  of  a  Federal  lease  could  be 
expected  to  obtain  a  lease  and  success- 
fully operate  a  mine,  as  the  railroad 
holding  companies  are  not  likely  to  be 
interested  in  parting  with  their  alter- 
nate squares  of  land.  And,  without 
those  alternate  squares,  no  company 
could  obtain  access  to  a  sufficiently 
large  chunk  of  land  with  which  to  eco- 
nomically develop  a  strip  mine  to 
obtain  the  coal.  Thus,  the  only  suc- 
cessful developer  will  be  the  railroad 
holding  companies,  which  likely  will 
pay  bottom  dollar  for  the  Federal 
leases  and  gain  access  to  valuable  Fed- 
eral coal  at  a  very  minimal  cost. 

That  will  be  the  second  land  grant. 

And.  it  will  be  a  grant  that  reaps  no 
benefits  for  the  railroad  or  the  public, 
save  the  provision  of  coal. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  that  hand- 
out, let  us  at  least  get  something  in  ex- 
change. In  this  case,  the  best  ex- 
change seems  to  be  that  we  require 
some  money  to  be  pumped  back  into 
the  railroads  that  originally  were 
granted  those  riches. 

Ideally,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
for  us  to  insist  that  all  revenues  de- 
rived from  development  of  the  land 
grants  be  returned  to  the  railroad;  re- 
alistically, such  a  requirement  may  be 
so  onerous  as  to  preclude  develop- 
ment, thus  defeating  the  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reciting  a 
quotation  from  a  weary  traveler  to  the 
west  coast  who  more  than  100  years 
ago  was  disgusted  with  the  attitudes  of 
the  railroads  whose  routes  he  had  just 
traveled: 

Some  day  in  this  country,  it  will  be  decid- 
ed that  railroads  are  to  be  run  for  the 
public,  and  for  their  benefit  and  accommo- 
dation. Corporations  and  monopolies, 
cliques  and  combinations  may,  for  a  time, 
oppress  and  hinder  the  people;  but  there 
always  comes  a  day  when  the  public  assert, 
and  asserting,  maintain  their  rights. 

Our  work  to  fulfill  that  prophecy  is 
not  yet  complete.* 


H.  P.  HOOD  REMAINS  IN 
CHARLESTOWN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAssAcirasETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  H.  P.  Hood  Co.'s 
decision  to  remain  and  to  expand  its 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  operations  in  my 
congressional  district.  Hood's  decision 
should  be  recorded  as  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Boston  economy. 
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Hood,  the  largest  employer  in 
Charlestown,  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  decision,  which  will  enable  the 
continued  employment  of  over  900  em- 
ployees from  the  Boston  area.  Mr. 
Edward  Gelsthrope,  chairman  of  H.  P. 
Hood  Co.,  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  this  expansion  to  Charlestown 
and  he  deserves  our  appreciation.  Fur- 
thermore, Mayor  White  of  Boston  and 
I  will  continue  to  work  closely  with 
Hood,  as  well  as  other  businesses  in 
Boston,  to  secure  the  necessary  financ- 
ing needed  to  maintain  a  sound  econo- 
my for  the  people  of  Metropolitan 
Boston.* 


THREAT  TO  OUR  CIVIL  SERVICE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  spoke  on  the  House  floor 
on  the  threats  to  our  civil  service  em- 
ployees and  the  resultant  "brain 
drain"  of  qualified  Federal  workers. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  the  inequi- 
ties and  abuse  which  Government 
workers  now  endure  are  remedied, 
more  and  more  dedicated,  hard  work- 
ing civil  servants  will  leave  for  jobs  in 
the  private  sector.  The  result  of  this 
exodus  can  only  harm  the  American 
taxpayer  and  lower  the  current  high 
level  of  service  provided.  A  career  in 
the  public  sector  will  no  longer  be  an 
attractive  alternative  and,  as  a  result, 
the  qualification  of  job  applicants  will 
drop. 

Low  wages  and  inadequate  pay  raises 
are  often  cited  as  the  cause  for  Feder- 
al worker  dissatisfaction.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  problem  goes  much 
deeper  than  that.  The  American 
public,  encouraged  by  the  demagogu- 
ery  of  some  politicians,  now  believe 
that  every  Federal  employee  is  an  un- 
caring, incompetent,  lazy  bureaucrat. 
This  stereotype  is  totally  untrue.  The 
average  Federal  worker  takes  pride  in 
their  job  and  has  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  American  people 
which  they  serve. 

Nevertheless,  this  new  mentality  has 
led  to  a  shocking  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  Federal  employees.  Abuses, 
both  physical  and  verbal,  are  dumped 
on  Federal  workers  from  all  sides.  This 
attitude  and  the  resultant  mistreat- 
ment can  only  lead  to  a  decline  in 
quality  services  by  the  Government. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
and  the  President  to  correct  the  pub- 
lic's misconceptions  about  Federal  em- 
ployees. Where  there  is  abuse  or 
waste,  we  must  correct  those  prob- 
lems, but  we  csinnot  allow  the  contin- 
ued abuse  of  dedicated  civil  servants. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
my  colleagues  attention  a  recent  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report  article  detail- 
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ing  the  new  incivility  toward  civil  serv- 
ants: 

The  New  Inciviuty  Toward  Civil 
Servants 

A  dog  warden  in  Pulaski  County,  Ky..  had 
the  back  window  of  his  pickup  truck  shot 
out  not  long  ago  by  an  angry  pet  owner  and 
frequently  receives  threatening  telephone 
calls  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  a  city  employe  was 
struck  in  the  face  and  knocked  off  her  chair 
after  she  told  a  man  that  he  would  have  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  for  a  Job  interview. 

A  claims  examiner  at  a  state  unemploy- 
ment office  in  North  Newark.  N.J.,  was 
stabbed  and  critically  wounded  by  a  22-year- 
old  man  who  became  enraged  when  told  he 
did  not  qualify  for  extended  benefits. 

In  one  city  after  another,  government 
workers— often  accused  of  a  callous  or  lacka- 
daisical attitude  toward  the  public— find 
themselves  on  the  receiving  end  of  verbal 
and  even  physical  mistreatment  from  angry, 
frustrated  citizens. 

Special  targets.  "The  abuse  of  government 
employes  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
problem  in  all  public-contact  jobs,"  says 
Linda  Lampkin.  director  of  research  for  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employes.  "For  some  reason, 
people  feel  Justified  in  saying  and  doing 
things  to  a  public  worker  that  they  would 
never  say  or  do  to  a  grocery  clerk." 

Attacks  on  public  employes  are  becoming 
so  widespread  that,  in  some  cities,  officials 
have  trouble  keeping  certain  jobs  filled.  Se- 
curity is  being  beefed  up  in  some  govern- 
ment offices.  A  few  government  workers 
even  demand  "combat  pay." 

"Life  in  the  front  lines  of  the  municipal 
infantry  is  never  dull,"  says  John  Teipel,  di- 
rector of  street  and  sanitation  services  in 
Dallas. 

Behind  this  ominous  trend,  officials  say,  is 
a  growing  frustration  with  government  in 
general  and  a  widespread  feeling  that  public 
workers  are  "inept  bureaucrats." 

"The  illusion  the  public  has  about  public 
employes  is  that  they  are  underworked, 
overpaid,  inefficient  and  ineffective,  and 
this  makes  some  people  mad,"  explains 
George  Masten,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  Federation  of  State  Employes. 
Adds  Don  Svedman,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture: 
"Let  one  government  worker  become  known 
as  a  deadbeat.  and  the  rest  of  us  end  up 
paying  for  it." 

At  times,  anger  vented  toward  a  low-level 
government  worker  has  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  the  worker.  "People  are  tense 
and  bitter  about  the  cost  of  living  and  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  talk  back  to  the  govern- 
ment," explans  Lt.  Bill  Rell  of  the  Denver 
Police  Department.  "Sometimes  we're  it." 

Many  people  believe  that,  as  taxpayers, 
they  are  entitled  to  make  heavy  demands  on 
public  employes.  "The  rudeness  usually 
takes  the  form  of  the  'you  work  for  me'  syn- 
drome," says  Bob  Currie,  executive  director 
of  AFSCME  Council  6  in  St.  Paul.  Adds  Joe 
Weikerth.  assistant  director  of  Houston's 
Civil  Service  Department:  "So  often  we  hear 
people  say,  'We  pay  your  salary;  I  pay  my 
taxes;  so  you  work  for  me,  and  I  deserve 
better  treatment.' " 

The  most  common  form  of  abuse  of  public 
employees  appears  to  be  rudeness  and 
verbal  mistreatment.  "I've  been  here  for  30 
years  und  I  guess  there's  nothing  in  the 
book  that  I  haven't  been  called,"  remarks 
Melvin  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Danville, 
Ky.,  water-meter  department. 
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other  public-utility  employees  report  that 
customers  frequently  blame  them  for  high 
bills.  Clerks  in  Houston's  water  department 
are  allowed  extra  time  away  from  the  tele- 
phones to  get  a  breather  from  the  verbal 
abuse  hurled  at  them  by  irate  citizens.  Out 
of  the  1.500  to  2.000  calls  per  week,  about  50 
are  considered  hostile,  says  a  water-depart- 
ment official,  who  adds:  "They  really  get 
you  going." 

Meter  maids  are  frequent  targets,  too. 
One  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  recently  returned  to 
her  vehicle  after  writing  a  parking  ticket 
and  found  a  dead  snake  in  the  back.  An- 
other saw  a  man  who  had  received  a  ticket 
smash  a  parking  meter  with  a  sledgeham- 
mer. Obscenities  are  common.  "You  have  to 
have  a  pretty  good  sense  of  humor  to 
handle  a  Job  like  this,"  says  Monnia 
Hudson,  who  has  been  a  meter  maid  in  Ev- 
ansville for  eight  years. 

But  sometimes  the  public's  wrath  turns 
ugly  and  violent.  A  New  York  City  welfare 
recipient,  when  told  that  her  check  was  de- 
layed, picked  up  a  chair  and  hit  a  clerk  over 
the  head.  Hospitalized  with  a  brain  concus- 
sion, the  clerk  couldn't  return  to  work  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Such  violence  has  become  so  common  in 
New  York  City  that  union  contracts  now 
provide  for  18  months  of  leave  with  pay 
after  an  assault.  "Our  people  are  being 
threatened  constantly,"  says  Sheila  David- 
son, a  senior  clerk  at  the  state  unemploy- 
ment office  in  Peekskill,  N.Y.  "It  is  a  grow- 
ing problem  that  we  have  had  in  the  city, 
and  now  it  is  spreading  to  the  suburbs." 

Fire-department  paramedics  also  are  fre- 
quent targets  of  personal  assault,  either  by 
delirious  victims  or  friends  or  relatives  of 
the  Injured. 

"Rudeness  and  violence  are  almost  an  ev- 
eryday affair  for  the  tyi>e  of  work  I'm  in." 
says  Larry  Matkaitis,  a  Chicago  paramedic. 
In  1980  alone,  he  says,  there  were  56  as- 
saults on  paramedics  in  Chicago. 

The  reason  for  the  attacks?  "Some  people 
associate  our  uniforms  with  the  police  de- 
partment," says  Matkaitis.  "A  lot  of  people 
don't  understand  what  our  job  is." 

A  victim  of  one  such  attack  was  Tom 
Guzik.  an  ex-Marine  who  suffered  a  dis- 
abling back  injury  when  he  was  assaulted 
three  years  ago  by  the  husband  of  a  woman 
hurt  in  an  accidenjt.  "I  was  more  scared  in 
the  ambulance  in  the  Chicago  ghetto  than  I 
was  in  Vietnam,"  says  Guzik. 

Violence  against  paramedics  has  had  seri- 
ous repercussions  in  Chicago.  In  two  sepa- 
rate incidents,  paramedics— afraid  to  enter 
public-housing  projects  without  police  pro- 
tection—waited 10  to  15  minutes  for  police 
to  arrive.  In  both  cases,  the  patients  died. 
However,  medical  examiners  later  ruled 
that  the  delays  were  not  factors  in  the 
deaths.  Today,  paramedics  are  equipped 
with  portable  two-way  radios  whenever  an 
emergency  requires  that  they  leave  the  am- 
bulance. 

Assaults  on  employes  of  New  York  City's 
water  department  became  so  conunon  that 
police  officers  now  routinely  accompany 
them  whenever  they  enter  rundown  neigh- 
borhoods during  hot  summer  months  to 
shut  off  spewing  fire  hydrants. 

Abuse  of  public  workers  poses  other  prob- 
lems both  for  employers  and  employes. 
Richard  Brawner.  manager  of  water-custom- 
er services  for  Houston,  says  job  turnover  in 
his  department  is  40  percent  each  year. 
"Other  utilities  provide  bonuses  for  their 
phone  oiierators  because  it  is  such  a  hard, 
job,"  Brawner  says. 

Stressful  job  conditions  can  result  in 
ulcers  and  other  physical  ailments,  say  em- 
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ployers.  "The  climate  today  encourages 
people  to  express  anger."  says  Edward  Post, 
chief  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Reve- 
nue's collection  force.  Workers  who  regular- 
ly answer  telephones  In  his  office,  he  says, 
"have  to  be  tough  as  nails." 

In  Los  Angeles,  employes  of  the  water  and 
power  department  often  "are  not  prepared 
for  the  stress"  of  dealing  with  irate  custom- 
ers, says  Lloyd  Herbs,  customer-relations  di- 
rector. Sometimes  they  are  moved  to  other 
jobs. 

Some  employers  and  unions  have  begtin 
offering  special  training  for  workers  in  jobs 
where  abuse  is  likely.  Employes  are  taught 
how  to  handle  irate  people  and  to  defuse 
tense  situations.  "Essentially,  we're  teach- 
ing them  how  to  communicate  without  get- 
ting assaulted."  says  AFSCME's  Lampkin. 
Some  unions  are  demanding  higher  pay  for 
public  employes  who  hold  high-stress  jobs. 

Both  unions  and  employers  are  concerned 
that  the  problem  may  grow  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  Budget  cuts  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment are  likely  to  mean  fewer  employes 
to  handle  growing  worldoads.  "That  means 
longer  lines  and  shorter  tempers,"  says 
Lampkin.  "And  as  unemployment  benefits, 
food  stamps  and  other  federal  relief  pro- 
grams are  cut  back,  government  employes 
will  become  more  and  more  the  bearers  of 
bad  tidings." 

A  lucky  few  public  workers  are  able  to 
have  the  last  word.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
whose  letter  carriers  have  a  long  history  of 
encounters  with  angry  dogs,  wants  to  bite 
back.  Specifically,  the  Postal  Service  is  help- 
ing carriers  assemble  evidence  for  personal 
lawsuits  against  owners  of  (>ets  that  cause 
injuries.  As  matters  stand,  the  service  al- 
ready spends  more  than  $250,000  a  year  on 
dog  repellent. 

But  most  employes  are  philosophical. 
"There  are  some  people  who  aren't  going  to 
like  whatever  seryice  they  get,"  says  David 
Truly,  director  of  the  Dallas  Civil  Service 
Department.  Teipel,  director  of  street  and 
sanitation  services  in  Dallas,  offers  this 
advice  for  public  employes:  "It's  like 
Truman  said,  'If  you  can't  stand  the  heat, 
stay  out  of  the  kitchen.'  "• 


CARL  KARCHER:  AN  AMERICAN 
SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  WILLUM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  focus  of  the  97th  Congress  has 
been  on  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  In  our  own  way.  each  of  us 
has  endeavored  to  promote  policies 
that  will  foster  economic  growth  and 
expansion.  The  debate  over  the  size 
and  nature  of  Government  that  is  im- 
plicit in  the  battle  over  the  budget 
comes  down  to  the  basic  question  of 
from  what  source  or  sources  does  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  success  accrue  to 
an  individual.  Should  we  look  to  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  our  wants  and 
needs,  to  protect  us.  shelter  us  and 
secure  happiness  for  us?  Or  is  it  our 
responsibijity  and  our  mission  to  work 
hard  for  ourselves  and  our  families? 
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Those  who  criticize  the  latter  route 
and  choose  government  often  doubt 
that  an  individual  can  get  ahead  in 
our  private  sector,  free  enterprise 
economy.  Those  of  us  who  favor  a  reli- 
ance of  individual  initiative  and  re- 
sp>onsibility  are  sometimes  guilty  of 
spealcing  in  generalities  about  the  op- 
portunities that  our  way  of  life  offers 
to  all  Americans.  This  is  an  especially 
timely  subject  in  today's  economic  cli- 
mate. Mortgage  rates  near  20  percent 
are  a  source  of  uncertainty  and  dis- 
couragement to  the  young  newlywed 
trying  to  figure  out  if  a  home  is  just  a 
dream.  The  same  applies  to  Americans 
young  and  old,  but  especially  to  those 
who  are  entering  the  work  force  for 
the  first  time. 

To  all  Americans  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  as  a  testimoni- 
al of  the  opportunities  of  our  private 
enterprise  system,  the  case  of  Carl 
Nicholas  Karcher— a  man  whose  life  is 
an  American  success  story. 

Carl  arrived  in  California  in  1937 
and  worked  in  an  uncle's  feed  store  in 
Anaheim.  He  learned  the  rigors  of 
hard  work  at  this  early  age  of  20  by 
putting  in  12-hour  days,  6  days  a  week 
for  a  wage  of  $18.  Just  4  years  later, 
Carl— who  had  never  gone  beyond  the 
eighth  grade— borrowed  a  little  over 
$300,  using  his  Plymouth  automobile 
as  collateral,  added  $15  in  cash  of  his 
own  money  and  purchased  a  hotdog 
cart  at  the  comer  of  Florence  and 
Central  in  Los  Angeles.  He  later  added 
two  more  stands.  All  the  while  his  wife 
Margaret  helped  with  cooking  and 
helping  customers.  Forty  years  later, 
in  1981,  Carl  Karcher  Eiiterprises— 
based  in  the  congressional  district  I 
represent— is  the  largest  privately 
owned,  nonfranchised  restaurant  oper- 
ation in  the  country.  Current  sales  are 
over  $200  million  aimually  and 
Karcher  Enterprises  employs  more 
than  11,000  people. 

The  story  of  Carl  Karcher's  40  years 
in  business  in  southern  California— 
the  40th  anniversary  is  being  celebrat- 
ed this  year— is  proof  that  an  exten- 
sive formal  education  and  inherited 
wealth  are  neither  necessary  nor  suffi- 
cient ingredients  for  success.  What 
counts  are  determination,  hard  work, 
sacrifice,  patience,  and  a  willingness  to 
take  risks  in  the  marketplace.  Carl 
Karcher  has  exhibited  all  of  these 
characteristics  throughout  his  life. 
Beyond  that,  Carl  and  his  family  have 
not  confined  themselves  solely  to  their 
business  enterprises.  Carl,  true  to  the 
spirit  of  selflessness,  has  been  a  com- 
munity leader  over  the  years  in  Ana- 
heim, where  he  and  his  wife  Margaret 
reside.  Civic  posts  and  affiliations  in- 
clude the  following:  Providence 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center:  St.  Jude 
Hospital;  Braille  Institute  of  America; 
California  Angels:  Cerritos  College 
Self  Employment  Committee:  United 
Way;  Orange  Coimty  Council  of  the 
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Boy  Scouts:  and.  South  Coast  Reperto- 
ry Theater. 

One  important  measure  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  the  esteem  with  which  he  is 
held  by  his  peers.  An  award  is  a 
symbol  of  this  expression.  Carl  was 
named  one  of  three  humanitarians  of 
the  year  by  the  Orange  County  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  He  was  honored 
by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  in  1980. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  join  with  friends  in 
California  and  elsewhere  to  take  note 
of  the  40th  anniversary  celebration 
now  in  progress.  I  take  great  pride  in 
pointing  out  Carl  Karcher's  accom- 
plishments for  the  Record  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  contributions  to  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.* 


OIL  COMPANY  TAXES:  MYTH 
AND  REALITY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  there  was  an 
annusil  purported  expos6  about  Ameri- 
can-based international  companies' 
taxes.  The  expose  routinely  involved 
comparing  their  worldwide  income 
with  their  U.S.  taxes.  Normally,  that 
showed  U.S.  taxes  quite  low  compared 
to  income,  a  comparison  that  had  con- 
stituents assuming  that  the  companies 
were  avoiding  taxes  on  a  massive  scale. 
That  old  annual  expose  used  an  incor- 
rect comparison.  You  should  compare 
worldwide  income  with  worldwide 
taxes,  or  you  should  compare  U.S. 
taxes  with  U.S.  income.  Doing  it  other- 
wise would  be  akin  to  comparing  a  na- 
tionwide U.S.  company's  nationwide 
income  to  the  State  income  taxes  paid 
to  North  Carolina.  That's  a  meaning- 
less comparison. 

The  old  expose  appeared  again  this 
year  in  a  story  by  UPI.  It  was  coun- 
tered by  an  ad  placed  by  Mobil  Oil  Co. 
Both  seemed  a  bit  strained.  The  arti- 
cle stated  that  the  effective  tax  rate 
for  oil  companies  was  12.4  percent,  a 
lower  tax  rate  than  is  paid  by  many 
factory  workers.  Mobil  disputed  that 
and  contended  that  the  article  and  the 
branch  of  the  Energy  Department 
that  produced  the  data  in  the  first 
place  had  consciously  misstated  the 
facts.  I  had  more  faith  in  Secretary 
Edwards  than  that  and  wrote  the 
Energy  Department  for  clarification 
and  an  assessment  of  both  the  UPI 
story  and  the  Mobil  ad.  The  answer 
follows.  The  fact  is  that  the  oil  compa- 
nies pay  42.7  percent  (not  12.4  per- 
cent) of  their  worldwide  income  in 
worldwide  taxes.  It  also  turns  out  that 
Mobil's  ad  was  not  100  percent  perfect. 
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in  that  DOE's  report— on  which  the 
story  was  based— contained  the  correct 
data,  data  that  was  available  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  old  annual  expos6,  reborn. 

I  offer  this  only  to  assure  that  the 
truth  be  printed  somewhere,  if  not  in 
the  journals  that  dutifully  carried  the 
mistaken  expose,  then  at  least  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  This  correc- 
tion will  not  of  course  guarantee  that 
the  same  mistake  will  not  be  repeated 
next  year.  Indeed  if  you  make  wagers, 
put  your  money  on  the  sure  thing. 
Namely,  that  next  year  will  routinely 
be  treated  to  the  same  phoney  discov- 
ery that  U.S.  oil  companies  pay  a 
small  U.S.  tax  as  a  percentage  of 
income,  again  without  clarifying  that 
the  income  base  is  worldwide  and 
taxed  accordingly. 

Department  op  EInercy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  4,  1981. 
Hon.  James  G.  Martin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  July  16,  1981.  letter  inquiring 
as  to  the  appropriateness  and  accuracy  of 
the  financial  reporting  system  (PRS).  I  am 
also  providing  comment  on  the  United  Press 
International  (UPI)  and  the  Mobil  Corpora- 
tion (Mobil)  Newspaper  items  concerning  oil 
industry  profits  and  taxes. 

The  UPI  Article 

It  is  our  opinion  the  UPI  article  is  mis- 
leading, although  factually  correct  in  most 
instances.  The  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration (EIA)  will  not  attempt  to  address 
its  conclusion— that  the  oil  companies  do 
not  pay  a  fair  share  of  taxes— but  we  can 
comment  upon  the  data  and  methodology 
used  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

First,  the  headline  states  "Energy  firms 
tax  rate  put  at  12.4  percent."  In  fact  these 
firms  pay  taxes  at  a  42.7  percent  rate,  world- 
wide. The  headline  as  it  stands  implies  that 
the  total  tax  rate  is  12.4  percent,  whereas 
this  is  only  the  U.S.  tax  rate  paid  on  world- 
wide income.  The  rest  of  the  article  does  go 
on  to  clear  up  the  initial  misimpression. 

Secondly,  we  also  find  misleading  the 
comparison  made  of  the  12.4  percent  effec- 
tive U.S.  tax  rate  for  the  energy  firms  to 
that  paid  by  an  individual  earning  $20,000. 
Such  a  comparison  seems  to  reinforce  the 
impression  given  by  the  headline  that  the 
12.4  percent  is  the  total  tax  rate,  since  the 
$20,000  wage  earner  pays  no  foreign  income 
taxes. 

Thirdly,  and  as  noted  by  Mobil,  the  12.4 
percent  U.S.  tax  rate  is  based  upon  a  world- 
wide income  figure,  which  is  subject  to  sub- 
stantial foreign  income  taxes  as  well  as  the 
12.4  percent  U.S.  taxes.  UPI  does  make  men- 
tion of  the  foreign  taxes  paid,  but  this  is  left 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  article.  In  our  opin- 
ion, total  communication  of  the  facts  would 
require  mention  of  the  foreign  taxes  up 
front  in  the  article. 

Lastly,  UPI  quotes  critics  of  the  industry 
who  take  the  position  that  the  foreign 
income  taxes  paid  are  not  really  income 
taxes,  but  are  a  form  of  royalty,  and  that 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  foreign 
governments  with  the  tax  credit  allowed 
against  the  U.S.  tax  bill  for  foreign  taxes 
paid.  They  state  that  the  foreign  tax  credit 
makes  the  domestic  rate  "grossly  low."  This 
is  incorrect,  since  the  foreign  tax  payments 
can  only  be  used  to  reduce  U.S.  taxes  due  on 
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foreign  earned  income  subject  to  U.S.  taxes. 
UPI  apparently  missed  the  distinction  be- 
tween U.S.  taxes  levied  on  income  earned  in 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.  taxes  on  income  earned 
worldwide. 

THE  MOBIL  AD 

The  Mobil  ad.  as  you  know,  recommends 
that  U.S.  taxes  be  compared  to  U.S.  in- 
comes, or  worldwide  taxes  be  compared  to 
worldwide  income.  However.  Mobil  also 
strongly  implies  that  the  PRS  report  is  mis- 
leading in  the  same  manner  as  the  UPI  arti- 
cle. 

Such  an  implication  is  quite  wrong.  Even  a 
casual  reading  of  Chapter  2  of  the  FRS 
report.  "Performance  Profiles  of  Major 
Eiiergy  Producers."  will  bear  out  the  fact 
that  the  type  of  income  tax  presentation 
that  Mobil  feels  is  appropriate,  was  in  fact 
used  in  the  FRS  report: 

Table  7  (page  28)  compares  worldwide 
taxes  to  worldwide  pretax  income  of  the 
FRS  companies  and  the  Standard  &  Poors 
(SAP)  400  for  1979.  This  table  and  the  ac- 
companying text,  indicate  total  tax  expense 
of  50.8  percent  for  the  FRS  companies,  in- 
cluding 42.7  percent  being  paid  currently 
and  the  difference  of  8.1  percent  being  de- 
ferred for  payment  in  later  years.  The  table 
further  contrasts  the  50.8  percent  tax  rate 
of  the  FRS  companies  with  the  somewhat 
lower  SAP  400  company  rate  of  45.5  per- 
cent. 

Table  8  (page  29)  provides  greater  detail 
on  worldwide  taxes  and  pretax  income,  but 
only  for  the  FRS  companies.  Among  other 
things  it  provides  a  breakdown  by  geopoliti- 
cal area  of  the  42.7  percent  taxes  paid:  28.1 
percent  foreign;  12.4  percent  U.S.  federal; 
and  2.1  percent  state  and  local.  This  table 
was  the  source  of  the  12.4  percent  figure 
used  by  UPI. 

As  you  can  see.  both  tables  compare 
worldwide  taxes  to  worldwide  taxable 
income. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  we  are  disappointed  that 
UPI  used  FRS  data  out  of  context,  as  they 
were  not  only  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
report,  but  a  member  of  the  FRS  staff  re- 
viewed the  tav  tablPR  with  them  in  detail. 
Likewise,  we  are  disappointed  with  the 
Mobil  ad  because  Mobil,  too.  had  a  copy  of 
the  report. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  FRS  report.  You 
will  find  that  it  covers  many  other  aspects 
of  the  energy  industry,  in  addition  to  taxes. 
If  there  are  any  questions,  Arthur  T.  Ander- 
sen is  the  director  of  the  FRS  program,  and 
can  be  reached  at  633-8806. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Erich  Evered. 

Administrator,        , 
Energy  Information  Administration.k 


JUSTICE:  OUT  OP  CONTROL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  times,  there  is  no  department 
that  has  had  a  more  pervasive  influ- 
ence on  the  every  day  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens than  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  record  of  its  interference  and  in- 
trusion into  private  lives  and  local  con- 
cerns is  extensive  and  need  not  be  ex- 
pounded upon  here.  So  it  was  with 
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great  anticipation  that  I,  together 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
awaited  President  Reagan's  an- 
nounced intention  to  revamp  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

However,  those  announced  inten- 
tions have  not  come  to  fruition,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  unless  the  adminis- 
tration takes  control  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. I  use  that  phrase,  for  In  the 
words  of  White  House  Chief  of  Staff, 
James  Baker,  the  Reagan  Justice  De- 
partment is  in  fact  "out  of  control." 

For  my  colleagues  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  situation  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  what  follows  is  an  ar- 
ticle from  Human  Events  of  August  15, 
1981.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
article  and  compare  the  current  situa- 
tion with  those  intentions  announced 
by  President  Reagan.  It  becomes  obvi- 
ous that  the  current  situation  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced intentions. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  take  immediate  action 
to  rectify  the  situation  that  exists  at 
the  Justice  Department. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Human  Events.  Aug.  15,  1981] 
Justice  Department  "Out  of  Control"? 
At  a  recent  meeting  with  some  conserva- 
tive leaders.  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
James  Baker  startled  those  in  attendance  by 
remarking  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's own  Justice  Department  was  "out  of 
control." 

"Out  of  control"  is.  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
an  understatement  for  a  department  which 
has  drafted  memos  declaring  Reagan  cam- 
paign promises  unconstitutional,  has  for- 
warded a  Supreme  Court  candidate  without 
thoroughly  researching  her  views  on  abor- 
tion and  has  continued  to  actively  pursue 
the  liberal  agenda  of  a  policy-making  staff 
largely  held  over  from  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. 

Speaking  on  the  House  floor.  Rep.  Larry 
McDonald  (D.-Ga.)  summarized  the  problem 
when  he  noted:  "The  Department  is  consist- 
ently taking  positions  in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  areas  that  are  totally  alien  to 
what  was  promised  the  American  people  in 
the  election  of  1980  .  .  .  leftists  are  still  with 
us  in  the  Justice  Department.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  President  at  best  is  being  ten- 
dered misinformation  that  is  causing  deep 
consternation  among  that  majority  of  the 
American  constituency  that  elected  him." 

Among  the  more  recent  anti-conservative 
efforts  by  the  department  are  two  draft 
memoranda  which  were  prepared  and  given 
limited  circulation  within  the  Administra- 
tion. One  would  have  declared  tuition  tax 
credits  unconstitutional.  The  other  would 
have  held  that  Congress  is  unable  to  remove 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  federal  courts  from 
issuing  controversial  rulings  promoting 
abortion  and  forced  busing  and  prohibiting 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

This  latter  draft  opinion  was  prepared  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  clear- 
ly subjects  the  Court's  jurisdiction  to  "such 
Exceptions,  and  such  .  .  .  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make."  Because  of  intense 
anger  from  Reaganite  conservatives,  the 
Justice  Department  now  refuses  to  confirm 
or  deny  the  existence  of  either  of  these 
opinions. 
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But  these  are  Just  the  most  recent  in  a 
series  of  controversial  Justice  Department 
positions.  From  information  gathered  from 
a  variety  of  reliable  sources,  we  have 
learned  of  Justice  Department  position 
papers  that  would: 

Declare  the  legislative  veto  unconstitu- 
tional. (This  opinion,  which  was  apparently 
prepared  by  a  Carter  holdover  using  lan- 
guage taken  from  a  Carter  Administration 
opinion  on  the  same  subject,  would  divest 
Congress  of  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
for  controlling  a  runaway  bureaucracy.) 

Holding  the  Helms  anti-busing  amend- 
ment unconstitutional.  (Robert  McConnell. 
the  Departments  chief  lobbyist,  had  to  be 
prevented  from  lobbying  in  favor  of  racial 
busing  by  White  House  intervention.) 

Finding  that  an  anti-affirmative  action 
amendment  in  the  House  was  unlawful  be- 
cause it  constituted  "legislating"  on  a 
"money  bill."  (If  the  anti-affirmative  action 
amendment  is  unlawful,  then  presumably  so 
is  the  Hyde  Amendment,  which  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.) 

In  fact,  another  Cabinet-level  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration official  has  stated  privately 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  to  be 
bludgeoned  into  compliance  with  the 
Reagan  Administration's  policy  against 
forced  busing. 

Because  of  these  activities,  it  does  not  sur- 
prise observers  that  the  Justice  Etepartment 
did  not  regard  as  important  Judge  Sandra 
O'Connor's  positions  on  abortion  and  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  Justice  De- 
partment also  continues  to  resist  a  suit  to 
declare  the  ERA  extension  unconstitutional, 
which  would  bury  the  amendment  once  and 
for  all. 

Ironically,  the  White  House's  problem  can 
be  traced  back  to  its  refusal  to  get  involved 
in  Justice  personnel  decisions. 

Conservatives  on  the  White  House  person- 
nel team  were  prohibited  from  forcing  con- 
servative. poUtically  astute  candidates  on 
the  Justice  Department,  on  the  grounds 
that  Atty.  Gen.  William  French  Smith  was 
himself  a  conservative  and  was.  after  all. 
Ronald  Reagan's  personal  attorney.  When 
Smith  delegated  staffing  functions  to  non- 
conservative  Deputy  Atty.  Gen  Edward 
SchmulU— a  Wall  Street  Uwyer  with  no  in- 
terest in  social  issues— that  paved  the  way 
for  non-conservative  staffing  in  all  of  the 
Department's  highest  positions. 

There  is.  for  example,  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Lands.  Carol  Dinkins.  A 
member  of  the  Sierra  Club  for  many  years, 
Dinkins  has  been  described  by  a  member  of 
her  own  staff  as  having  little  expertise  and 
few  opinions  on  the  environmental  issues 
which  her  300-man  division  is  charged  with 
litigating.  In  the  meantime,  division  employ- 
ees are  continuing  to  leak  confidential  infor- 
mation to  liberal  environmentalist  groups, 
according  to  reliable  conservative  sources. 

Then  there  i?  Jonathan  Rose.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Policy.  A  confident  of  former  Atty. 
Gen.  Edward  Levi  confides  that  Rose  was 
removed  from  the  same  position  by  Levi  and 
transferred  to  a  job  where  his  principal 
function  was  speech-making. 

Rose  has  retained  a  Carter  holdover. 
Deputy  Assistant  Atty.  Gen.  Ronald  Gainer, 
to  push  for  recodification  of  the  federal 
criminal  code. 

Gainer  startled  conservatives  during  the 
96th  Congress  by  adv<x»ting  a  recodifica- 
tion bill  which  would  have  watered  down 
federal  pornography  laws,  massively  in- 
creased penalties  for  regulatory  offenses  by 
legitimate      businessmen.      decriminalized 
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marijuana  and  generally  reduced  penalties 
for  many  drug  offenses,  repealed  a  major 
portion  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  created  a  new 
abortion  funding  program  (in  the  "technical 
amendment").  Now.  Gainer  is  bacic  with  a 
slightly  updated  version  of  the  same  bill. 
The  situation  is  made  even  worse  by  the 
fact  that  the  department's  commission  on 
violent  crime  is  prepared  to  issue  recommen- 
dations for  stringest  new  gun  control  laws, 
according  to  sources  close  to  the  gun  lobby. 

William  Bradford  Reynolds,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  lead  the  Department's  Civil 
Rights  Division,  is  another  appointee  who 
was  opposed  by  many  conservatives.  Reyn- 
olds, who  had  no  significant  experience  in 
the  civil  rights  area  prior  to  coming  to  Jus- 
tice, has  apparently  been  totally  co-opted  by 
the  radical  holdover  elements  within  that 
division. 

Within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  De- 
partment (1)  rejected  the  Chicago  school  in- 
tegration plan  is  insufficiently  far-reaching. 
(2)  vetoed  Virginia's  redistricting  plan  be- 
cause it  failed  to  maximize  black  voting 
strength  in  Norfolk  and  (3)  conducted  a 
straw  poll  on  Capitol  Hill  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  Department's  (>osition  on  extend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act.  This  was  the 
same  division  which,  just  before  Reynolds 
arrived,  agreed  to  a  court  settlement  invali- 
dating a  federal  employment  test  for  upper- 
level  bureaucrats  on  the  basis  of  a  high  fail- 
ore  rate  by  minorities. 

Finally,  the  Reagan  Justice  Department 
has: 

Forced  the  conservative  Washington  Legal 
Foundation  and  16  conservative  senators 
out  of  a  suit  in  which  they  were  attempting 
to  defend  federal  government  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador against  challenges  from  liberal  repre- 
sentatives. 

Come  out  in  opposition  to  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Dale  Bumpers  <D.-Ark.), 
which  would  shift  the  presumption  and 
burden  of  proof  which  currently  favors  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  suits  against  private 
parties. 

Reportedly  attempted  to  "take  a  dive"  on 
the  case  challenging  men-only  registration, 
with  Justice  insiders  telling  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  that  Department  employees 
favored  constitutionally  overturning  the 
registration  law  that  was  eventually  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Continued  a  suit  to  force  the  buUding  of 
low- income  housing  in  Yonkers  on  sites 
chosen  by  the  Justice  Department  on  the 
grounds  that  Yonkers  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion by  building  low-income  housing  on 
HUD-approved  sites  which  subsequently 
became  residentially  black. 

In  the  words  of  one  Capitol  Hill  conserva- 
tive who  closely  follows  Justice,  "No  one  in 
the  Carter  Administration— not  Sam  Brown, 
not  Joe  Califano,  not  Carol  Tucker  Fore- 
man—had done  as  much  damage  to  the  con- 
servative movement  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
Reagan  Administration."* 


MINERSVILLE.  PA. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  September  13,  the  people  of 
Minersville,  Pa.,  are  celebrating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  their  town.  To 
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mark  this  important  occasion,  the 
Super  Sunday  Committee,  which  has 
organized  celebrations  in  Minersville 
for  the  past  4  years,  has  planned  a 
block  party  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
town  and  to  one  of  their  leading  citi- 
zens, the  Honorable  James  V.  Ryan. 

Minersville  was  incorporated  into  a 
town  in  1831  through  a  bill  signed  by 
Gov.  George  Wolf.  The  town  got  its 
name  because  of  the  chief  occupation 
of  its  citizens  at  that  time— coal 
mining.  The  first  election  of  borough 
officers  was  held  on  May  1,  1931. 

English  and  Welsh  immigrants  fa- 
miliar with  coal  mining  in  their  own 
countries  began  to  settle  in  the  com- 
munity. German  and  Irish  immigrants 
also  arrived  and  by  1845  the  popula- 
tion of  Minersville  was  1.265.  By  1850 
the  town  had  almost  3.000  citizens. 

In  1844,  Minersville  revolutionized 
the  anthracite  coal  industry  by  estab- 
lishing the  first  anthracite  coal  break- 
er, the  forerunner  of  the  process  used 
today.  The  first  breaker  was  able  to 
prepare  200  tons  of  coal  a  day.  a  major 
achievement  at  that  time. 

Between  1864  auid  1871,  Minersville 
established  four  fire  companies,  the 
Mountaineer  Hose  Company,  the 
Good  Will  Hose  Company,  the  Inde- 
pendent Hose  Company,  and  the 
Rescue  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  In 
1872.  Minersville  had  its  own  newspa- 
per, the  Schuylkill  Republican. 

The  post-Civil  War  period  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  new  civic  and  vet- 
erans organizations.  The  first  veterans 
group  was  the  Lawrence  Post  No.  16  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
first  in  Schuylkill  County.  Other 
groups  included  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  the  Frugal  Savings 
Fund. 

The  first  telephone  was  installed  in 
Minersville  in  1888.  The  1880's  and 
1890's  witnessed  Minersville's  industri- 
al expansion  and  union  organization. 
Railroads  were  constructed  to  the  coal 
fields  of  the  individual  colleries  in  the 
early  1890's  and  the  trolley  came  into 
existence  along  with  electric  lights. 

The  Krst  National  Bank  was  erected 
in  1896  and  the  Union  National  Bank 
in  1902.  More  immigrants  began  to 
settle  in  Minersville  of  Italian.  Lithua- 
nian, and  Polish  heritage.  As  Miners- 
ville moved  into  the  20th  century,  it 
had  a  population  of  5.000. 

The  influence  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  grew  in  the  early 
20th  century  under  the  leadership  of 
Johnny  Mitchell.  After  several  labor 
struggles  the  miners  were  given  a  9- 
hour  working  day  and  a  4-percent 
wage  increase.  More  important,  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  all  subse- 
quent wage  agreements  between  oper- 
ators and  mine  workers  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  governing  labor 
relations  within  the  industry  today. 

Other  industries  tried  to  establish 
themselves  in  Minersville,  but  for  the 
next    two    decades    coal    mining    re- 
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mained  the  principal  occupation.  The 
city  of  Minersville  valiantly  worked 
through  World  War  I  and  was  hard 
hit  by  returning  troops  who  brought 
with  them  an  influenza  epidemic  that 
caused  the  death  of  over  500  citizens. 
During  the  depression  several  years 
later,  the  town  suffered  severe  hard- 
ships and  many  of  the  colleries  closed 
down  and  never  reopened. 

In  the  1930's  garment  factories  were 
established  in  Minersville  and  during 
World  War  II  they  manufactured  imi- 
forms  for  our  troops.  In  the  1950's 
when  coal  mining  was  reduced,  other 
industries  were  attracted  to  Miners- 
ville. Today,  the  city  is  a  very  impor- 
tant community  in  Schuylkill  County 
with  a  long  and  proud  history  of  work 
and  dedication  to  their  town  and  their 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  saluting  the  town  of 
Minersville,  Pa.,  on  its  150th  armiver- 
sary  and  wishing  its  citizens  our  very 
best  wishes  for  the  future.  It  is  indeed 
important  to  remember  our  past  and 
the  ancestors  which  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  live  in  freedom  today.* 


BILL  GREEN  ON  THE  TAX  BILL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  HBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
recently  completed  action  on  the  tax 
bill  known  as  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  This  important  piece 
of  legislation  reduces  taxes  for  individ- 
uals and  businesses  by  almost  $749  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  and  is  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  debate  over  who  will  benefit  by 
the  tax  cut  auid  whether  it  will  help 
curb  inflation  and  encourage  more 
rapid  growth  in  our  economy.  I 
thought  it  would  be  useful  if  I  ex- 
plained some  of  the  problems  I  had 
with  all  the  alternatives  the  House 
had  before  it.  why  I  voted  for  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  and  some  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  in  that  bill.  Given 
that  the  Udall-Obey-Reuss  substitute 
provided  inadequate  tax  cuts  for  indi- 
viduals and  that  both  moderate  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  were  unable  to 
rid  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  of  tax 
cuts  to  particular  "distressed"  indus- 
tries and  the  oil  industry  and  the  ad- 
ministration bill  of  even  greater  tax 
cuts  to  the  oil  industry.  I  felt,  on  bal- 
ance, the  administration  bill  was  supe- 
rior. Most  importantly,  it  contains  a  3- 
year  tax  cut  and  tax  indexing  that  will 
be  better  for  almost  all  persons,  re- 
gardless of  income.  It  contains  a  mass 
transit  provision  which  I  had  added  to 
the  legislation  which  will  help  public 
mass  transit  systems  acquire  new 
equipment.  A  charitable  deduction  is 
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included  for  those  persons  who  do  not 
itemize  which  wiU  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  many  residents  and  institu- 
tions of  New  York  City.  Finally,  it 
makes  a  nimiber  of  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code  which  will  help  a  cross-section  of 
the  population:  capital  gains  reduc- 
tion; marriage  tax  reform;  investment 
tax  credits  for  rehabilitation  of  non- 
residential property;  eligibility  for  in- 
dividual retirement  accoimts  (IRA's), 
and  increasing  limits  on  IRA's  and 
Keogh  plans;  and  broadened  incen- 
tives for  research  and  development. 

HOUSE  VOTE 

On  Wednesday,  July  29,  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  package  by  a  vote  of 
238  to  195.  I  voted  for  the  administra- 
tion's bill— known  as  the  Conable- 
Hance  bill— in  preference  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  alternative. 
Without  question,  there  were  several 
ill-conceived  provisions  in  both  bills. 
The  committee's  bill  contained  a  "bail- 
out" provision  granting  six  so-called 
distressed  industries  unused  invest- 
ment tax  credits  accumulated  since 
1962.  while  the  Conable-Hance  version 
contained  some  major  tax  breaks  for 
the  oil  industry  above  and  beyond  the 
excessive  tax  breaks  already  given 
that  industry  in  the  Democratic  bill. 

UDAIX-OBEY-REUSS  SUBSTITUTE 

Some  may  argue  that  the  "liberal" 
Udall-Obey-Reuss  substitute  biU— a 
third  alternative- was  a  reasonable 
option.  But.  on  inspection,  it  was  not 
and  had  too  many  weaknesses.  It  con- 
tained just  a  1-year  5-percent  tax  cut 
to  occur  only  late  in  the  year,  not 
enough  to  offset  inflation  and  result- 
ant "bracket  creep"  even  for  that 
single  year,  so  that  it  would  in  fact 
have  meant  a  tax  increase  for  most 
taxpayers. 

Capital  gains  tax  relief  has  proven 
to  be  a  boon  to  capital  formation 
which  has  contributed  to  increased 
productivity  and  employment.  I  co- 
sponsored  the  capital  gains  tax  reduc- 
tion passed  by  Congress  in  1978.  a  very 
successful  piece  of  legislation.  It  has 
produced  a  significant  upturn  in  ven- 
ture capital  investment  and  new  issues 
coming  to  market  with  no  loss  in  Fed- 
eral revenues.  The  Udall-Obey-Reuss 
substitute,  unlike  l)Oth  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  proposals,  had  almost 
no  capital  gains  relief.  Furthermore,  it 
did  not  contain  a  provision  for  mass 
transit  that  was  contained  in  both 
other  bills,  nor  did  it  contain  the  sav- 
ings incentives  or  incentives  for  low- 
income  housing  contained  in  the  other 
bUls. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMM rTTEE  BIIX 

As  mentioned  earlier,  a  major  reason 
for  opposing  the  committee  bill  was  a 
massive  tax  subsidy  limited  to  six  in- 
dustries that  violated  all  standards  of 
tax  policy.  Those  select  industries— 
autos.  airlines,  mining,  railroads,  steel, 
and  paper— would  have  been  able  to 
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cash  in  unused  investment  tax  credits 
all  the  way  back  to  1962.  All  other 
businesses  and  industries  under  exist- 
ing law  are  able  to  do  that  for  only  3 
years.  That  carryback  provision  would 
simply  have  been  a  subsidy,  with  the 
companies  getting  special  tax  refunds 
for  which  no  other  companies  or  in- 
dustries, no  matter  how  distressed, 
would  have  been  eligible.  Even  a 
highly  profitable  firm,  as  long  as  it 
was  included  in  one  of  the  distressed 
industries,  could  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  special  refund  provision.  Other 
industries  and  companies  equally  dis- 
tressed, many  of  the  type  which  are 
located  in  New  York  City,  would  have 
received  no  help  whatsoever.  This  $3.3 
billion  provision  in  the  Democratic  bill 
was  one  that  we  could  not  afford. 

OIL  INDUSTRY  PROVISIONS 

Quite  honestly,  I  felt  that  the  oil 
provisions  in  the  administration's  bill 
were  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  New  York  City.  These 
breaks  were  proposed  just  2  years 
after  Congress  provided  the  industry 
with  deregulation  as  an  incentive  for 
exploration.  I  joined  with  other  "frost 
belt"  Republicans  and  moderate 
Democrats  on  two  occasions  to  try  to 
remove  those  special  tax  cuts  for  the 
oil  industry.  On  July  27.  2  days  before 
the  tax  bill  was  to  be  considered.  I 
joined  in  a  letter  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, signed  by  other  moderate  Republi- 
cans, asking  that  a  separate  vote  t>e  al- 
lowed on  the  oil  tax  provisions.  Sever- 
al Democrats  also  expressed  to  the 
Rules  Committee  their  belief  in  the 
need  for  a  separate  vote  on  this  issue. 
We  were  turned  down  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Rules  Committee.  A  second  op- 
portimity  came  on  a  procedural  vote 
on  the  rule.  Had  we  prevailed  on  that 
procedural  vote,  we  would  have  pro- 
posed a  rule  allowing  us  to  reduce  the 
Republican  oil  industry  provisions  by 
$10  billion  and  to  remove  the  $3.3  bil- 
lion six-industry  subsidy  from  the 
Democratic  bill.  Again,  those  of  us 
who  wanted  a  chance  to  rid  the  tax 
bill  of  those  handouts  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  282 
to  148. 

The  tax  reductions  to  the  oil  compa- 
nies were  extravagant.  The  committee 
bill  provided  a  $10  billion  tax  break 
while  the  Republican  bill  had  $16  bil- 
lion in  saving  for  this  industry. 

I  was  disappointed,  to  say  the  least, 
at  the  outcome  of  these  proposals.  In 
fact,  I  wrote  the  House  conferees,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  urging 
that  they  agree  to  the  Senate  action 
which  would  reduce  oil  industry  taxes 
by  $6.6  billion.  The  conferees  did  cut 
these  tax  reductions  to  $11.6  billion,  a 
figure  I  still  consider  far  too  great. 

While  we  were  unable  to  kill  the  spe- 
cial treatment  for  the  oil  industry.  I 
felt  the  Conable-Hance  bill  was  the 
preferable  tax  cut  legislation  before 
the  House.  It  contained  tax  cuts  for 
individuals  which  are  far  better  than 
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the  other  alternatives  and  some  specif- 
ic provisions  which  are  helpful  to  both 
my  region  of  the  country  and  to  the 
residents  of  my  district. 

PERSONAL  TAX  CUT 

The  personal  tax  cut  in  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  is  better  for  the  average 
person  than  the  Democratic  bill.  Infla- 
tion is  responsible  for  taking  more  and 
more  of  a  worker's  income  and  putting 
it  directly  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  in- 
stead of  into  the  pocket  or  bank  ac- 
count of  the  worker.  Inflation  causes 
bracket  creep,  whereby  if  you  make 
more,  you  are  forced  into  a  higher  tax 
bracket,  even  if  your  income,  adjusted 
for  inflation,  has  not  increased.  As  a 
result,  your  after-tax  income  de- 
creases. The  only  solution  to  bracket 
creep  is  to  cut  taxes  to  compensate  for 
bracket  creep.  The  administration's 
bill  does  that  in  different  ways.  First, 
it  provides  for  a  25  percent  reduction 
in  taxes  over  the  next  3  years  for  ev- 
eryone, regardless  of  income,  and  then 
it  institutionalizes  that  tax  reduction 
as  of  1985  through  indexing.  As  infla- 
tion goes  up,  tax  brackets  are  adjusted 
accordingly.  Without  indexing.  Con- 
gress would,  as  it  has  been  forced  to  do 
in  the  past,  tinker  with  the  Tax  Code 
on  a  frequent  basis  to  try  to  cope  par- 
tially with  inflation,  fjs  many  of  us 
know.  Congress  has  not  done  a  very 
good  job  at  this.  The  Ways  and  Means 
bill  did  not  contain  any  provision  for 
indexing. 

I  should  also  mention  another 
reason  why  I  supported  the  adminis- 
tration's version  of  the  tax  cut.  There 
was  much  talk  about  how  the  Demo- 
cratic personal  cut  was  aimed  at  the 
middle-income  household  and  the  Re- 
publican tax  cut  was  aimed  at  the  rich. 
That  simply  was  not  the  case.  First, 
let  me  state  that  the  Republican  bill 
was  for  3  years  with  a  cumulative  25- 
percent  tax  cut  while  the  Democratic 
bill  was  for  only  2  years  and  15  per- 
cent with  the  possibility  of  a  third 
year  tax  cut  triggered  in  if  certain  eco- 
nomic targets  were  met.  Even  at  first 
glance,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  the  Re- 
publican bill  would  be  better  for  all 
persons,  even  with  the  skewing  in  the 
Democratic  bill,  after  implementation 
of  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and 
with  the  indexing  in  the  succeeding 
years. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  an  impartial 
party  in  this  debate,  published  a  study 
of  the  personal  tax  cuts.  First,  it 
stated  that  it  was  probable  that  the 
third  year  trigger  in  the  Democratic 
bill  would  not  go  into  effect.  Second, 
without  that  trigger,  the  study  main- 
tained, the  Republican  bill  would  pro- 
vide larger  tax  cuts  and  lower  margin- 
al tax  rates  to  nearly  all  taxpayer  in 
1984.  Even  in  the  first  2  years  of  the 
tax  cut.  1982  and  1983,  the  reported 
tilt  in  favor  of  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers in  the  Democratic  bill  accounts  for 
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only  a  few  dollars  per  week  for  moder- 
ate-income taxpayer  and,  according  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  study,  extend 
only  up  to  the  $35,000  income  level 
and  the  difference  on  tax  liabilities  in 
this  income  range  may  be  smaller  than 
has  been  surmised.  Indeed,  it  amount- 
ed to  only  $2  per  year  for  a  taxpayer 
who  earned  $20,000  in  1980  and  whose 
income  grew  commensurate  with  infla- 
tion. With  the  provision  for  charitable 
deductions  in  the  administration's  bill, 
such  a  family  will  almost  certainly 
come  out  ahead  under  the  administra- 
tion's bill. 

MASS  TRANSIT  PROVISIONS 

I  negotiated  an  addition  to  the  Re- 
publican tax  bill  which  will  assist  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  and 
other  mass  transit  agencies  in  their  ac- 
quisition of  new  rolling  stoclc.  Accord- 
ing to  the  MTA.  over  the  next  10 
years,  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
subway  cars  will  pass  their  designated 
35-year  lives.  The  administration  has 
proposed  that  its  mass  transit  capital 
subsidy  program  be  shifted  toward  up- 
grading existing  systems  rather  than 
creating  new  systems.  My  provision, 
while  not  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem,  is  a  useful  one  and  a  reason 
to  support  the  administration  bill.  I 
expect  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  providing  less  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  this  type  of  equipment  in 
the  future  and  it  is  certainly  obvious 
to  auiyone  who  has  ridden  on  a  subway 
in  New  York  City  recently  that  new 
cars  are  needed. 

CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION 

Many  New  Yorkers  are  apartment 
renters  without  the  benefit  of  deduc- 
tions for  mortgage  interest  and  real 
estate  taxes,  a  situation  I  am  seeking 
to  alleviate  in  my  Tenants  Tax  Justice 
Act,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  take 
the  standard  deduction  than  subur- 
banites at  the  same  income  level.  With 
the  reduction  in  gift  and  estate  taxes 
contained  in  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  bills  it  is  possible  that  leg- 
acies to  charities  will  decrease.  Provid- 
ing this  deduction  will  be  an  impor- 
tant incentive  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons  to  contribute  to  char- 
ity. It  is  also  a  break  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income households  that  the 
Democratic  bill  did  not  provide. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in 
the  Republican  bill  which  I  support. 
In  some  cases,  similar  provisions  were 
also  contained  in  the  Democratic  bill. 
The  top  rate  in  long-term  capital  gains 
tax  will  be  reduced,  an  incentive  for 
increased  investment  which  should  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  our  econo- 
my. There  is  a  major  reform  in  the 
marriage  tax  which  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  minimize  the  unfair  tax  situa- 
tion of  married  couples  without  in- 
creasing taxes  for  singles.  The  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  nonresidential  buildings  will  be  in- 
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creased.  This  should  be  helpful  in  en- 
couraging business  to  remain  in  the 
Northeast.  I  should  add  that  this  shift 
in  the  administration's  tax  proposals 
was  a  major  victory  for  Northeast- 
Midwest  Republicans  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  administration  on  the 
tax  program. 

An  important  savings  incentive  is 
the  increase  in  the  limit  on  IRA  con- 
tributions from  $1,500  to  $2,000  and 
Keogh  plan  contributions  from  $7,500 
to  $15,000  for  the  self-employed.  For 
the  first  time,  participants  In  private 
pension  plans  also  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  In  IRA's  up  to  a  limit  of 
$1,000.  Another  provision  is  one  for 
broadened  tax  incentives  for  research 
and  development.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  25-percent  tax  credit  on 
qualified  research  and  development 
expenditures.  I  am  particularly  excit- 
ed about  this  provision,  as  I  was  one  of 
several  Republicans  who  wrote  the 
President  urging  him  to  expand  the 
Republican  version  of  the  tax  package 
to  cover  that,  something  that  was  ulti- 
mately done.  According  to  an  analysis 
done  by  the  bipartisan  Northeast-Mid- 
west Coalition,  a  primary  factor  in  the 
drop  in  productivity  In  our  region  has 
been  the  fall  off  in  research  and  devel- 
opment expenditures.  Expanded  in- 
centives for  more  research  are  needed 
to  Insure  rapid  growth  in  our  high- 
technology  businesses  and  moderniza- 
tion on  our  basic  industries  In  order  to 
match  much  of  the  success  of  our  for- 
eign competitors. 

I  join  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress in  hoping  this  tax  cut  will  be  as 
successful  as  claimed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  a  major  change  in  our  tax 
policy  and.  while  still  containing  too 
large  a  tax  break  for  the  oil  industry, 
a  better  plan  than  the  one  offered  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  My 
support  for  it  was  premised  basically 
on  what  It  would  do  for  the  Individual 
income  tax  and  tax  indexing  should 
help  all  persons  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion.* 


MEDICARE  SUPPLEMENTAL  BEN- 
EFITS PROGRAM  FOR  CLINI- 
CAL SOCIAL  WORKERS,  CLINI- 
CAL PSYCHOLOGISTS,  AND 
PSYCHIATRIC  NURSE  SPECIAL 
ISTS 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  HTHIAN 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  3373,  a  bill  to 
amend  social  security  to  provide  more 
adequate  coverage  of  the  services  of 
mental  health  specialists— clinical 
social  workers,  clinical  psychologists, 
and  psychiatric  nurse  specialists— 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  sup- 
plemental    benefits     program.     This 
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much  needed  legislation  would  insure 
that  qualified  mental  health  providers 
and  specialists  will  be  directly  reim- 
bursable under  these  social  security 
programs,  without  any  Federal  re- 
quirement of  physician  supervision  or 
referral.  Senator  Daniel  Inouye  has 
introduced  a  companion  bill  on  the 
Senate  side,  S.  123. 

The  existing  law  allows  a  medicare 
or  medicaid  beneficiary  to  obtain 
mental  health  services  only  from  a 
physician— who  may  not  have  even 
been  trained  as  a  mental  health  spe- 
cialist. The  three  other  core  mental 
health  specialists  are  excluded— clini- 
cal social  workers,  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, and  psychiatric  nurse  specialists. 
As  in  so  many  other  areas,  the 
States  have  demonstrated  the  leader- 
ship In  establishing  programs  that 
allow  a  beneficiary  to  have  freedom  of 
choice  In  selecting  his  or  her  mental 
health  specialist.  Several  States  in- 
cluding Idaho,  California,  Colorado, 
Maryland.  Utah,  Wisconsin.  New 
York,  and  Virginia  have  enacted  free- 
dom of  choice  laws  mandating  cover- 
age for  the  services  of  clinical  social 
workers  in  all  mental  health  insurance 
programs. 

Many  private  insurance  companies 
have  Issued  policies  providing  coverage 
for  social  workers  as  mental  health 
specialists.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
most  important  government  employ- 
ees organizations  recognize  the  need 
to  reimburse  social  workers  for  their 
mental  health  services.  For  some  time 
the  Department  of  Defense's  CHAM- 
PUS  program  has  been  directly  reim- 
bursing clinical  psychologists  for 
mental  health  services,  and  last  year 
implemented  a  pilot  demonstration 
project  for  Independently  reimbursing 
psychiatric  nurses  and  clinical  social 
workers  for  their  services. 

We  as  a  nation  must  recognize  that 
the  mental  health  delivery  system  has 
changed  drastically  in  the  last  two 
decades,  with  States  and  private  insur- 
ance companies  providing  the  leader- 
ship. Now  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  recognize  the 
need  to  make  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  social  security  system  by  broaden- 
ing and  expanding  coverage  to  include 
direct  reimbursements  to  all  of  the 
mental  health  specialists. 

The  1978  President's  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  recommended  that  all 
existing  private  and  public  health  in- 
surance systems,  including  medicare, 
as  well  as  any  future  national  health 
Insurance  program,  should  provide  for 
mental  health  care  in  the  "most  ap- 
propriate and  least  restrictive  setting; 
and  the  consumer  should  have  a 
choice  of  provider  and  provider  sys- 
tems." Certainly  the  reimbursement  of 
clinical  social  workers,  clinical  psy- 
chologists, and  psychiatric  nurse  spe- 
cialists makes  available  a  wider  range 
of  therapeutic  services.  Nondiscrimina- 
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tory  coverage  of  all  four  core  profes- 
sions would  give  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  the  same  freedom  of  choice 
which  is  enjoyed  by  CHAMPUS  bene- 
ficiaries. The  present  system  of  finan- 
cial reimbursements  clearly  works  at 
cross  purposes  with  other  Federal  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  mental  health  de- 
livery system. 

The  underserved  mental  health  pop- 
ulations—rural residents,  small  town 
dwellers,  the  urban  poor  and  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities— are  particularly 
impacted  by  the  existing  system  of  fi- 
nancial reimbursement  for  mental 
health  services.  As  a  Congressman 
from  northwestern  Indiana— largely 
small  towns  and  rural  areas— I  can  di- 
rectly attest  to  the  limited  mental 
health  resources  in  these  communi- 
ties. Many  towns  are  without  a  doctor, 
and  a  psychiatrist  Is  many  miles  away. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  only 
makes  sense  to  utilize  the  other 
mental  health  services  which  are  avail- 
able. Why  should  a  patient  seeking 
mental  health  services  be  forced  to 
drive  many  miles  to  a  distant  town 
simply  because  it  is  the  only  way 
under  the  existing  law  to  get  reim- 
bursement for  these  services. 

The  present  system  of  financial  re- 
imbursement for  mental  health  serv- 
ices includes  only  physicians  who  are 
the  least  available  and  the  most  costly. 
Although  physicians  and  psychiatrists 
play  an  important  role  in  the  mental 
health  system— since  they  alone  can 
prescribe  medication— they  treat  only 
a  small  portion  of  beneficiaries.  Clini- 
cal social  workers  provide  more  psy- 
chotherapy to  individuals  and  groups 
in  a  variety  of  settings,  including  hos- 
pitals, outpatient  clinics,  community 
mental  health  centers,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  private  and 
public  agencies  and  in  private  practice. 
In  fact,  clinical  social  workers  provide 
services  to  many  more  patients  than 
psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists,  or 
psychiatric  nurse  specialists.  A  1978 
survey  of  mental  health  manpower, 
published  by  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  found  that  42  percent 
of  all  mental  health  treatment  in  fed- 
erally funded  community  mental 
health  centers  was  provided  by  clinical 
social  workers.  The  time  has  come  to 
recognize  those  mental  health  special- 
ists that  provide  the  bulk  of  the  serv- 
ices and  establish  a  system  that  allows 
them  to  be  directly  reimbursed  for 
their  services. 

Importantly.  H.R.  3373  legislatively 
defines  at  the  Federal  level  the  profes- 
sional standards  and  the  type  of  edu- 
cational requirements  that  are  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  four  traditional 
mental  health  disciplines  under  which 
they  can  practice  independently.  I 
have  specifically  spelled  out  the  pro- 
posed definitions  of  clinical  social 
workers,  clinical  pyschologists.  psychi- 
atric nurse  specialists,  and  psychia- 
trists. By  adopting  these  strict  educa- 
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tional  requirements,  as  well  as  State  li- 
censure and/or  certification.  I  am  con- 
fident that  only  highly  qualified  prac- 
titioners win  become  relmburseable 
under  the  law. 

Again,  many  of  the  States  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  have  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing  licensing  and  certi- 
fication laws,  as  well  as  minimum  re- 
quirements for  education  and  experi- 
ence. Clinical  social  workers,  for  exam- 
ple, are  subject  to  State  licensing  and 
certification  laws  in  26  States,  contain- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion. The  professional  organizations 
are  actively  working  to  establish  a 
minimum  standard  for  independent 
unsupervised  practice  of  at  least  a 
masters  degree  in  social  work  plus  2 
years  of  postgraduate  supervised  clini- 
cal experience.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Registry  of  Health  Care  Provid- 
ers in  Clinical  Social  Work  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers 
Clinical  Registry  certifies  clinical 
social  workers  who  meet  these  require- 
ments of  education  and  experience.  Is 
it  not  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Implement  the  same  strict  stand- 
ards that  already  exist  In  numerous 
States  across  the  country? 

Most  Importantly,  increasing  the 
availability  of  mental  hesdth  services 
to  our  Nation's  social  security  recipi- 
ents by  including  clinical  social  work- 
ers, clinical  psychologists,  and  psychi- 
atric nurse  specialists  will  not  result  in 
huge  cost  increases  for  the  program. 
In  fact,  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  overall  cost  of  our  national  health 
care  programs  would  decline.  How  is 
this  possible  in  an  age  of  rapidly  esca- 
lating prices  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures? First,  the  utilization  of  less 
costly  outpatient  psychotherapy  has 
been  shown  to  decrease  the  need  for 
'"more  costly  Inpatient  psychiatric  care. 
It  simply  costs  much  more  to  treat 
people  in  a  hospital  setting.  Second, 
psychiatrists  simply  charge  more  for 
their  services  than  other  mental 
health  specialists.  If  we  as  a  nation 
could  further  utilize  these  other  core 
mental  health  providers,  we  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  psychotherapy.  A 
recent  survey  of  Psychotherapy  Fi- 
nances concluded  that  of  1,284  re- 
spondents the  highest  percentage  of 
psychiatrists  report  charging  "$60  or 
more"  for  individual  psychotherapy 
sessions,  while  clinical  social  workers 
charge  $40  per  session,  and  clinical 
psychologists  charge  $50  per  session. 
Consequently,  the  reimbursement  of 
clinical  social  workers  and  clinical  psy- 
chologists actually  costs  less  than  psy- 
chiatrists. 

Third,  a  recent  study  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  pointed 
out  that  the  utilization  of  mental 
health  services  resulted  in  decreased 
utilization  of  physical  health  services. 
This  data  is  not  shocking  news.  Gener- 
al practice  physicians  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  high  percentage  of  pa- 
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tients  who  are  suffering  physical 
symptoms;  for  example,  spastic  colon, 
migraine  headaches,  caused  by  under- 
lying nervous  and  mental  disorders. 
Other  studies  confirm  these  findings. 
A  pilot  study  conducted  by  the  Group 
Health  Association  of  Washington. 
D.C..  revealed  that  patients  who  re- 
ceived short-term  outpatient  psycho- 
therapy reduced  their  usage  of  general 
medical  services  and  of  X-ray  and  lab- 
oratory services  by  approximately  30 
percent.  Another  study  by  Kaiser-Per- 
manente  over  a  16-year  period  with 
mental  health  benefits  concluded  that 
patients  who  underwent  short-term 
psychotherapy  showed  a  reduction  of 
almost  75  percent  in  medical  utiliza- 
tion over  a  5-year  period.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  possible  to  decrease  physical 
health  services  which  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly costly. 

Fourth,  it  is  possible  to  increase  cov- 
erage to  include  other  core  mental 
health  specialists  without  raising  over- 
all costs.  A  study  by  the  Union  Lat>or 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York  City 
and  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  demonstrated  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  raise  premiums 
because  of  their  inclusion  of  social 
workers  as  core  mental  health  special- 
ists. In  fact  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
more  services  for  less  money. 

Fifth,  the  use  of  other  core  mental 
health  providers  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  costs 
while  stimulating  worker  productivity 
and  increased  profits  in  private  indus- 
try. A  pilot  program  conducted  by  a 
clinical  social  worker  at  a  Kennecott 
Copper  plant  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
showed  the  cost-effectiveness  of  an 
onsite,  outpatient  mental  health  pro- 
gram. Over  a  1-year  period,  the  em- 
ployees involved  showed  a  significant 
reduction  in  absenteeism— from  5.8 
working  days  per  month  to  2.93  days,  a 
drop  of  40.5  percent— and  in  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  costs— from 
$109.04  per  person  per  month  to 
$56.91  per  person  per  month,  a  reduc- 
tioin  of  48.7  percent.  Over  the  same 
period  the  control  group— those  not 
involved  in  the  outpatient  mental 
health  program— showed  a  2-percent 
Increase  In  absenteeism  and  a  7.7-per- 
cent increase  in  hospital,  medical,  and 
surgical  costs.  Consequently,  we  as  a 
nation  can  actually  reduce  the  overall 
costs  of  our  mental  health  programs 
while  expanding  the  scope  of  mental 
health  services  and  fully  utilizing 
other  core  mental  health  specialists. 

The  existing  mental  health  delivery 
system  includes  four  core  professional 
groups,  but  medicare  and  medicaid 
does  not  recognize  these  contributions 
because  it  only  directly  reimburses 
physicians.  Ironically,  it  reimburses 
the  least  available,  the  most  expen- 
sive, and  the  smallest  group  of  mental 
health  specialists.  We  as  a  nation  must 
take  advantage  of  the  mental  health 
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services  provided  by  clinical  social 
workers,  clinical  psychologists,  and 
psychiatric  nurse  specialists.  We 
cannot  continue  to  neglect  these  fun- 
damental human  resources  within  our 
communities  across  the  country.  The 
time  has  come  to  directly  reimburse 
these  other  mental  health  specialists 
for  their  services  under  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

For  much  too  long,  mental  health 
programs  in  general  have  been  relegat- 
ed to  second-class  status  and  the  con- 
tributions of  clinicaJ  social  workers, 
clinical  psychologists,  and  psychiatric 
nurse  specialists  have  been  ignored 
and  forgotten.  The  general  public  has 
not  known  or  understood  the  complex 
mental  and  emotional  problems  expe- 
rienced by  millions  of  Americans  nor 
appreciated  the  services  provided  by 
mental  health  specialists. 

We  must  now  remove  these  inequi- 
ties in  the  law  by  amending  the  exist- 
ing medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  I 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng  H.R. 
3373  and  supporting  its  passage  in  the 
97th  Congress.  A  copy  of  the  biU  is  re- 
printed as  follows: 

HJl.  3373 
A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate coverage  of  the  services  of  mental 
health  specialists  under  the  medicare  sup- 
plemental benefits  program  and  under 
medicaid  programs. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  1861(r)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting, 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  ".  or  (6)  except  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1814(a)  other  than 
(a)(2)(A).  section  1835  except  (a)(2)  and 
(b)(1).  and  subsections  (j),  (k),  (m).  and  (o) 
of  this  section,  a  mental  health  si>eclallst, 
but  (unless  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  also 
applies  to  him)  only  with  respect  to  func- 
tions which  he  is  legally  authorized  to  per- 
form as  such  in  the  State  in  which  he  per- 
forms them". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Mental  Health  Specialist 
"(bb)(l)  The  term  'mental  health  special- 
ist' means  an  Individual  who  is  a  clinical 
psychologist  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)),  a 
clinical  social  worker  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)),  a  psychiatric  nurse  specialist  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (4)),  or  a  psychiatrist 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)). 

"(2)  The  term  clinical  psychologist' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  is  licensed  or 
certified  at  the  independent  practice  level  of 
psychology  by  the  State  in  which  he  so 
practices,  (B)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree 
in  psychology  from  a  regionally  accredited 
educational  institution,  or  for  those  individ- 
uals who  were  licensed  or  certified  prior  to 
January  1,  1978,  possess  a  master's  degree  in 
psychology  and  are  listed  in  a  national  reg- 
ister of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  which  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
deems  appropriate,  and  (C)  possesses  two 
years  of  supervised  experience  in   health 
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service,  at  least  one  year  of  which  is  poetde- 
gree. 

"(3)  The  term  'clinical  social  worker' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  possesses  a 
master's  or  doctor's  degree  in  social  work, 
(B)  after  obtaining  such  degree  has  per- 
formed at  least  two  years  of  supervised  clini- 
cal social  work,  and  (C)  Is  licensed  or  certi- 
fied as  such  in  the  State  in  which  he  prac- 
tices, or  if  such  State  does  not  license  or  cer- 
tify clinical  social  workers,  is  listed  in  a  na- 
tional register  of  social  workers  who,  by 
education  and  experience,  qualify  as  health 
care  providers  in  clinical  social  work. 

"(4)  The  term  psychiatric  nurse  specialist' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  Is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  by  the  State  in  which  the 
Individual  practices  nursing,  (B)  possesses  a 
master's  degree  or  higher  degree  in  psychi- 
atric nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an  ac- 
credited educational  Institution,  and  (C)  is 
certified  as  a  psychiatric  nurse  by  a  duly 
recognized  national  professional  nurse  orga- 
nization. 

"(5)  The  term  'psychiatrist'  means  a  phy- 
sician who  (A)  Is  described  In  clause  (1)  of 
section  1861(r).  and  (B)  is  board  certified  by 
the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neu- 
rology or  has  successfully  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years  of  approved  graduate 
medical  training  in  psychiatry.". 

(c)  Section  1833(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "puri>oses  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "no  more  than  $1,000". 

(d)  The  Eunendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
in  the  case  of  services  furnished  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  services  furnished 
in  any  calendar  year  after  calendar  year 
1980. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1905(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (17)  as 
paragraph  (18),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (16)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  services  of  a  mental  health  specialist 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(bb)):  and  ". 

(b)  Section  1902(aH13)(C)(U)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "numbered  (1) 
through  (16)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"numbered  (1)  through  (17)".« 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
EXCISE  TAX  ON  TRUCK  PARTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt  of  Michigan,  are  introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  manufacturers 
excise  tax  on  truck  parts  and  accesso- 
ries. This  legislation  is  necessary  to 
help  remove  competitive  disadvan- 
tages within  the  industry  that  have 
been  caused  by  the  current  structure 
of  the  excise  tax,  and  to  alleviate  the 
heavy  burden  of  complying  with  cer- 
tain complicated  provisions  of  the  law 
which  yield  very  little  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government. 
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The  legislation  has  three  main  provi- 
sions. First,  it  repeals  the  excise  tax  on 
light-duty  truck  parts.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  these  parts  are  already  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  current  law. 
The  costs  to  the  Industry  of  keeping 
track  of  the  remaining  few,  which  are 
used  as  replacement  parts,  are  very 
high.  The  tax  is  also  easy  to  avoid,  and 
is  often  not  paid,  a  fact  which  puts 
careful,  honest  manufacturers  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  those  who  do  not  monitor  care- 
fully which  of  their  parts  are  taxable 
and  which  not.  Because  of  concerns 
that  the  outright  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
light-duty  truck  parts  might  lead  to 
certain  parts  for  heavier  trucks  escap- 
ing taxation.  I  considered  including 
special  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  promulgate  lists  of 
parts  considered  taxable  under  the 
statute.  However.  I  became  convinced 
that  this  authority  already  exists 
under  section  7805  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  we  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  exercised. 

Second,  the  bill  corrects  an  unfair 
situation  created  by  the  current  law, 
in  which  manufacturers  of  truck 
bodies  or  chassis  who  combine  a  body 
or  chassis  with  one  or  more  of  a  speci- 
fied list  of  parts  or  accessories  must 
pay  a  tax  of  10  percent  on  the  entire 
unit,  while  a  nonmanufacturer  who 
performs  the  same  operation  is  liable 
for  only  an  8  percent  tax  on  the  part 
or  accessory.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  this  discriminatory  tax  treatment, 
which  creates  an  arbitrary  disadvan- 
tage for  manufacturers  of  bodies  and 
chassis. 

Last,  the  bill  expands  the  list  of 
items  which  are  not  subject  to  the  10- 
percent  tax  merely  by  reason  of  the 
combination.  The  tax  status  of  one  of 
these  proposed  additions  to  the  list— 
the  mere  lengthening  or  shortening  of 
a  truck  body  or  chassis— has  been  a 
subject  of  considerable  litigation  and 
of  confusion  within  the  industry.  The 
amendment  would  end  the  confusion 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  taxable  oper- 
ation. The  second  addition— a  lift 
axle— is  considered  within  the  industry 
to  be  an  accessory,  rather  than  fur- 
ther manufacture,  as  it  is  presently 
treated.  In  addition,  the  tax  is  often 
not  collected  on  the  addition  of  a  lift 
axle,  since  this  operation  is  often  car- 
ried out  after  title  to  the  truck  trans- 
fers to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  and  he, 
rather  than  the  person  hired  to  do  the 
work,  is  responsible  for  paying  the  tax. 
In  many  cases,  the  customer  is  un- 
aware of  his  liability  for  the  tax  and  it 
goes  uncollected.  Thus,  little  revenue 
loss  would  result  from  bringing  the 
tax  into  conformance  with  industry 
practice,  and  a  burden  on  those  parts 
distributors  who  install  a  lift  axle 
before  the  ultimate  sale  of  the  truck 
would  be  lifted. 
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It  is  my  view  that  these  changes 
would  be  of  great  help  to  an  already 
distressed  Industry,  yet  would  have 
such  a  small  revenue  effect  that  they 
would  not  preempt  ongoing  efforts  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
the  financing  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
lend  their  support  to  this  measure.* 


H.R.  3789:  THE  FREE  MARKET 
GOLD  COINAGE  ACT— FREE- 
DOM OF  CHOICE  IN  CURRENCY 


HON.  DANIEL  B..CRANE 

OP  iixntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  fundamental  principal  of  our 
economy  and  perhaps  of  our  entire  so- 
ciety is  the  right  to  freely  choose— 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  marketplace. 
We  who  sit  in  Congress  have  been  so 
honored  because  our  fellow  citizens 
exercised  their  right  to  freely  choose 
their  representatives.  As  our  pledge  to 
the  Constitution  makes  clear,  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  uphold  this  most 
basic  of  rights  for  all  citizens. 

While  we  endorse  the  peoples'  right 
to  choose  in  the  marketplace,  howev- 
er, we  deny  them  what  many  believe 
to  be  the  most  fundamental  choice  of 
all.  That  is  the  freedom  of  choice  in 
currency. 

Many  people  in  our  covmtry  want 
the  economy  to  be  based  on  the  gold 
standard.  They  argue  that  gold  is 
sound  money  and  that  it  would  be 
anti-inflationary.  President  Reagan 
has  reportedly  said  that  no  nation 
that  cut  its  ties  to  gold  has  survived. 
Others,  though,  don't  believe  that  a 
gold  staiidard  would  be  an  asset  to  our 
economy.  They  point  to  many  poten- 
tial problems,  such  as  the  availability 
of  supply  and  the  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  price. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  only 
solution  consistent  with  the  ideas  of 
free  society  is  to  let  those  who  wish  to 
commerce  in  gold  be  free  to  do  so. 
That  is  why  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
3789.  the  Free  Market  Gold  Coinage 
Act.  It  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
gold  coins  as  an  alternative  lawful 
tender  without  abandoning  the  dollar 
and  without  fixing  the  price  of  gold.  It 
thus  overcomes  the  primary  objection 
of  those  opposed  to  gold  coins  while 
permitting  freedom  of  choice  to  all 
concerned— those  who  want  a  gold 
standard  and  those  who  do  not. 

Naturally,  there  have  been  many 
questions  about  my  proposal.  In  order 
to  address  the  most  often  asked  ques- 
tions, and  to  introduce  the  idea  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it.  I  am  hereby  pub- 
lishing the  text  of  H.R.  3789.  foUowed 
by  some  of  the  most  common  ques- 
tions. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  seri- 
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ously  consider  supporting  this  meas- 
ure, as  it  brings  to  our  currency  what 
is  cherished  in  the  rest  of  the  econo- 
my: freedom  of  choice. 

H.R. 3789 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  United 

States  gold  coins 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"FYee  Market  Gold  Coinage  Act". 

policy  op  the  united  states 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  at  a  free  market  price. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  or  to  discourage  the  manufac- 
ture or  circulation  of  gold  coins  by  persons, 
organizations,  or  agencies  of  the  several 
States,  nor  to  restrict  the  free  importation 
or  exportation  of  gold  coins  for  either  mon- 
etary or  nonmonetary  purposes. 

PUBUC  COINAGE 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  offer  the  gold  bullion  reserves  of 
the  United  States  for  sale  to  the  public, 
except  that  such  sales  shall  only  be  in  the 
form  of  gold  coins  which  are  minted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  All  such  gold  coins  stiall  be  minted 
from  .900  fine  gold  of  a  standard  coin  alloy 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  weight  of  each  such  gold  coin,  as 
specified  in  subsection  (bKlMA),  refers  only 
to  the  gold  content  of  such  gold  coin  and 
not  to  the  weight  of  the  standard  coin  alloy 
involved. 

(bKlKA)  The  Secretary  shall  mint— 

(i)  gold  coins  which  weigh  1  troy  ounce 
(31.103  grams); 

(11)  gold  coins  which  weigh  1  ounce  (28.349 
grams): 

(iii)  gold  coins  which  weigh  10  grams 
(154.321  grains);  and 

(iv)  gold  coins  which  weigh  5  grams 
(77.161  grains). 

(B)  Not  less  than  half,  as  measured  by 
weight,  of  all  such  gold  coins  minted  and 
sold  under  this  Act  stiall  be  of  the  weight 
specified  in  clauses  (Hi)  and  (iv)  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  After  conducting  public  hearings, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  coins  described  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  which  shall  be 
minted  under  this  Act. 

(2)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described  in 
paragraph  (lKA)(i)  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  Jolui  P.  Kennedy  in  left-profUe,  and  in- 
scription of  the  year  in  which  such  gold  coin 
is  minted,  the  inscriptions  "lAberty"  and  "In 
God  We  Trust",  and  an  appropriate  mint 
mark  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. On  the  other  side  of  each  such  gold 
coin,  the  inscriptions  "E  Pluribus  Unum" 
and  "United  States  of  America"  shall  sur- 
round the  inscription  "One  Troy  Ounce 
(Sold"  which  shall  t)e  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  diameter  of  such  gold  coin  in  both 
height  and  width. 

(3)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  right-profile,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  in  which  such  gold  coin 
is  minted,  the  inscriptions  "Liberty"  and  "In 
God  We  Trust ",  and  an  appropriate  mint 
mark  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. On  the  other  side  of  each  such  gold 
coin,  the  inscriptions  "E  Pluribus  Unum" 
and  'United  States  of  America"  shall  sur- 
round the  inscription  "One  Ounce  Gold" 
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which  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
diameter  of  such  gold  coin  in  both  height 
and  width. 

(4)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described  in 
paragraph  (IX  AX  iii)  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  left-profile,  an  in- 
cription  of  the  year  in  which  such  gold  coin 
is  minted,  the  inscriptions  "Lilierty"  and  ""In 
C}od  We  Trust",  and  an  appropriate  mint 
mark  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. On  the  other  side  of  each  such  gold 
coin,  the  inscriptions  "E  Pluribus  Unum" 
and  "United  States  of  America"  shall  sub- 
ject to  the  following  sentence,  surround  the 
inscription  ""10"  wtiich  shall  be  less  than 
one-half  of  the  diameter  of  such  gold  coin  in 
both  height  and  width.  Immediately  below 
the  inscription  "10"  shall  be  the  inscription 
"Gold  Grams" 

(5)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(AXiv)  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  Adam  Smith  in  right-profile,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  in  which  such  gold  coin  is 
minted,  the  inscriptions  "Liberty",  "In  God 
We  Trust",  and  "Adam  Smith",  and  an  ap- 
propriate mint  mark  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  On  the  other  side 
of  each  such  gold  coin,  the  inscriptions  "E 
Pluribus  Unum"  and  "United  States  of 
America"  shall,  subject  to  the  following  sen- 
tence, surround  the  inscription  ""5"  which 
shall  t>e  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  diame- 
ter of  such  gold  coin  in  both  height  and 
width.  Immediately  below  the  inscription 
"5"  shall  be  the  inscription  "Gold  Grams". 

(c)  The  edges  of  all  gold  coins  minted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  milled  in  a 
manner  wtuch  will  discourage  shaving  of 
the  edges  of  such  gold  coins. 

(d)  No  seigniorage  shall  be  charged  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  gold  coin  minted  under 
this  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
charge  a  production  fee  whenever  a  gold 
coin  which  is  minted  by  the  Secretary  under 
tills  Act  is  sold  by  the  Secretary  for  the  first 
time  or  is  offered  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
first  time  in  an  exchange  under  section  5(a) 
for  gold  bullion  or  gold  coins  which  contain 
less  than  .900  fine  gold. 

(e)  Gold  coins  may  be  minted  by  any  State 
or  local  government  or  by  any  person, 
whether  or  not  such  person  mints  such 
coins  in  the  United  States,  except  that  such 
gold  coins  shall  not  l>ear  the  inscription 
"United  States  of  America". 

free  market  PRICE  OP  GOLD 

Sec.  4.  (aXl)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  for- 
mula for  determining  on  an  hourly  basis  the 
competitive  market  price  of  gold. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  informa- 
tion on  gold  sales  from  the  organized  gold 
exchanges  in  London.  England.  Hong  Kong. 
New  York,  New  York,  Chicago,  Illinois.  San 
Francisco.  California,  and  the  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  in  which  Los  Ange- 
les, California,  is  located.  The  Secretary 
shall  use  such  information  together  with 
such  formula  to  determine  the  competitive 
market  price  of  gold. 

(3)  In  using  such  information  with  such 
formula,  the  weight  given  to  the  informa- 
tion received  from  any  such  gold  exchange 
shall  be  equal  to  the  ratio,  expressed  as  a 
percentage,  which  the  total  amount  of  gold 
sold  on  such  exchange  during  the  period  in- 
volved l>ears  to  the  total  amount  of  gold 
sold  on  all  such  gold  exchanges  during  such 
period. 

(b)  The  competitive  market  price  of  gold 
as  determined  under  this  section  shall  be 
the  conversion  rate  between  dollars  and 
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gold  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  •'Official  Conversion  Rate"). 

PURCHASES  AND  SALES  OP  GOLD 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  exchange 
gold  bullion  or  gold  coin  from  any  source 
for  its  equivalent  weight  in  gold  coins 
minted  under  this  Act.  The  production  fee 
shall  be  waived  if  the  gold  bullion  or  gold 
coin  offered  for  exchange  contains  not  less 
than  .900  fine  gold.  At  the  election  of  the 
person  offering  such  gold  bullion  or  gold 
coin  to  the  Secretary,  any  difference  in 
units  of  weight  shall  be  paid  in  dollars  at 
the  Official  Conversion  Rate. 

(b)  All  purchases  and  sales  of  gold  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  at  the  Official  Con- 
version Rate  prevailing  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing into  the  agreement  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
even  if  the  delivery  of  such  gold  does  not 
occur  at  the  time  of  entering  into  such 
agreement. 

(c)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
SUte— 

(1)  shall  impose  an  excise  or  transaction 
tax  upon  the  use  of  gold  or  upon  banking 
services  that  involve  the  promise  to  pay 
with  gold;  or 

(2)  shall  restrict  the  convenient  transfer 
of  any  ownership  or  equity  interest  in  gold, 
such  as  checking  or  savings  accounts,  or  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  or  promissory  notes 
stated  in  terms  of  gold. 

(d)  If  any  party  to  a  legal  action  before 
any  court  or  administrative  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
elects  to  pay  or  receive  any  judgment, 
award,  or  penalty  in  gold,  the  rate  of  con- 
version of  gold  into  dollars  or  dollars  into 
gold  shall  be  the  rate  that  prevsdled  at  the 
time  that  the  claim  or  cause  of  action  ac- 
crued. The  Official  Conversion  Rate  on 
public  record  at  such  time  shall  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  such  rate. 

PROMOTION  OP  GOLD  COINS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate actions  to  encourage  the  public  to 
recognize  and  use  the  gold  coins  minted 
under  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
and  take  such  other  actions  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "production  fee"  means  a  fee 
equal  to  the  cost  of  minting  and  selling  a 
gold  coin,  including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  overhead  expenses,  and 
the  current  market  value  of  any  metal, 
other  than  gold,  contained  in  such  gold 
coin:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury". 

The  "Free  Market  Gold  Coinage  Act"  does 
four  important  things: 

1.  It  creates  a  new  official  gold  coinage 
(Section  3). 

2.  It  prevents  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  ma- 
nipulating the  free  market  price  of  gold 
(Section  4). 

3.  It  requires  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  buy  and 
sell  gold  coins  at  a  free  market  price  (Sec- 
tion 5,  parts  a  &  b). 

4.  It  guarantees  that  citizens  can  use  the 
gold  coins  for  all  kinds  of  business  and  legal 
purposes,  and  the  courts  will  enforce  their 
right  to  choose  gold  instead  of  paper  dollars 
(Section  S,  parts  c  &  d). 
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This  bill  is  a  major  challenge  to  the  mo- 
nopoly power  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  over  the  United  States  currency. 
Since  the  Fed  has  abused  its  monopoly 
power  and  caused  inflation,  it  is  time  to  give 
Americans  the  freedom  of  choice  to  avoid 
future  Inflation  by  using  gold  coins. 

ANSWERS  TO  SOME  OP  YOUR  QUESTIONS 

Why  should  the  United  States  have  a  gold 
standard? 

Throughout  history,  gold  coins  have  been 
recognized  as  "honest  money."  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  forced  Americans  to  surren- 
der their  gold  coins  in  1933,  he  set  the  stage 
for  the  Great  Inflation  of  the  1970s. 

If  Americans  had  enjoyed  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  use  gold  coins  in  business  and  for 
the  protection  of  their  savings,  the  terrible 
Inflation  would  not  have  occurred.  A  gold 
coinage  is  necessary  to  give  Americans  back 
their  Constitutional  rights  to  honest  money. 

Why  doesn't  the  bill  include  a  Gold  Dollar 
coin,  as  well  as  coins  denominated  in 
ounces  and  grains? 

The  idea  of  a  gold  coinage  requires  each 
coin  to  be  a  clear  and  accurate  voeight  of 
gold.  A  "dollar"  is  not  a  unit  of  weight.  The 
origin  of  the  dollar  goes  back  to  a  large, 
high-quality  silver  coin  that  circulated  in 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Because  there  was  no 
International  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures In  1776,  the  United  States  just  adopted 
the  most  common  coin  and  made  It  the 
standard  unit.  In  our  modem  gold  coinage 
proposal,  we  need  to  use  the  same  units  of 
weight  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards specifies  for  everything  else  in  business 
and  world  trade. 

Also,  If  you  think  about  it— "a  gold  dollar 
coin"  would  be  a  coin  with  a  fixed  price,  and 
It  would  not  circulate  as  money.  An  old  eco- 
nomic rule  known  as  "Gresham's  Law" 
would  drive  all  of  the  "gold  dollar  coins"  out 
of  circulation. 

Why  should  there  be  coins  in  both  ounces 
and  grams,  instead  of  just  ounces  and  half, 
quarter,  and  tenths  of  ounces? 

Since  the  new  coinage  is  denominated  in 
units  of  weight.  It  is  Important  to  have  rep- 
resentative units  from  each  of  the  common 
systems  of  measurement.  Since  even  the 
smallest  gold  coin  would  be  too  expensive 
for  use  as  pocket  changte,  It  Is  more  Impor- 
tant to  have  full-sized  units  instead  of  frac- 
tional units. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new 
gold  coinage  is  the  freedom  of  choice  for  In- 
dividuals—yet  some  people  want  ounces  and 
others  prefer  grams.  The  Free  Market  Gold 
Coinage  Act  gives  everybody  freedom  of 
choice  to  weigh  their  gold  coins  In  any 
manner  they  choose.  People  who  prefer  a 
decimal  coinage  will  want  grams,  and  people 
who  prefer  a  traditional  coinage  will  want 
ounces. 

Does  the  "Free  Market  Gold  Coinage  Act" 
fix  the  price  of  gold  or  make  the  dollar  con- 
vertible into  gold  at  a  fixed  price? 

No.  that  would  cause  financial  problems 
for  American  business.  The  main  problem 
with  the  classical  gold  standard,  like  the  one 
In  the  19th  century,  was  the  fixed  price  of 
gold.  Price-fixing  always  causes  problems  in 
a  free  market  economy. 

Under  the  19th  century  gold  standard, 
there  were  often  bank  failures  and  business 
cycles.  This  modem  proposal  for  freedom  of 
choice  to  use  gold  if  you— individually— 
want  to,  will  not  cause  any  financial  prob- 
lems for  business. 

Why  does  the  "Free  Market  Gold  Coinage 
Act"  say  that  private  corporations  and 
agencies  of  State  governments  can  mint  gold 
coins? 
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The  free  market  is  the  best  way  to  deter- 
mine how  many  gold  coins  should  be  In  cir- 
culation. If  the  U.S.  Treasury  had  a  monop- 
oly over  the  gold  coins,  then  there  might  be 
too  many  or  too  few  coins  in  circulation.  By 
permitting  anyone  to  mint  honest-weight 
coins,  we  can  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
no  problems  with  the  supply  of  coins.  No 
U.S.  mark,  though,  would  appear  on  the  pri- 
vate coins. 

The  four  coins  that  H.R.  3789  calls  for  are 
not  the  only  coins  that  can  be  minted, 
either.  As  long  as  the  weight  of  a  coin  Is 
clearly  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  coin,  you 
could  put  anybody's  picture  on  the  face  of 
it.  This  Is  an  Important  part  of  "freedom  of 
choice  in  currency"  too. 

How  wiU  the  "Free  Market  Gold  Coinage 
Act"  take  away  the  monopoly  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System? 

A  monopoly  is  defined  as  a  "single  seller" 
of  a  product.  The  product  In  this  case  is 
money,  and  all  current  U.S.  money  is  Feder- 
al Reserve  Notes.  If  anybody  can  manufac- 
ture and  Issue  gold  coins,  then  there  is  no 
longer  a  monopoly. 

Just  as  Important,  but  slightly  more  tech- 
nical, is  that  the  cause  of  Inflation  has  been 
too  much  money  In  circulation.  As  long  as 
there  is  only  one  kind  of  money,  due  to  the 
monopoly,  people  in  business  are  not  able  to 
tell  the  new,  excessive  money  from  the 
older  money  they  may  have  received  the 
previous  year.  If  they  could  tell  the  differ- 
ence, they  might  recognize  that  the  new 
money  is  worth  less  than  the  old  money. 

Under  the  "Free  Market  Gold  Coinage 
Act,"  prices  of  goods  and  services  quoted  in 
terms  of  gold  coins  will  be  much  more  stable 
and  predictable  than  prices  quoted  In  terms 
of  dollars.  When  the  prices  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars increase.  It  will  be  clear  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Is  making  mistakes  In  Its  mone- 
tary policy.  That  Is  an  Important  aspect, 
also,  of  eliminating  its  monopoly. 

Would  the  oil-producing  natioTis  of  the 
Middle  East,  or  the  gold-producing  nations, 
like  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa,  be 
able  to  manipulate  the  price  of  gold? 

No.  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  gather  his  information  about  the 
price  of  gold  hourly  from  gold  markets  as 
wWely  separated  as  London,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  and  Hong  Kong.  Nobody 
could  possibly  manipulate  all  those  markets. 
The  Soviets  and  South  Africa  don't  produce 
enough  gold  each  year  to  cause  its  price  to 
change.  The  beauty  about  gold  as  money  is 
that  most  of  the  gold  mined  since  the  days 
of  Adam  and  Eve  still  exists.  Gold  does  not 
rust  or  corrode.  The  people  who  have 
caused  the  price  of  gold  to  jump  up  and 
down  so  violently  In  recent  years  are  govern- 
ments and  central  banks.  Under  the  "Free 
Market  Gold  Coinage  Act"  no  country  or 
group  or  individuals  could  possibly  manipu- 
late the  price  of  gold. 

//  people  had  the  right  under  the  "Free 
Market  Gold  Coinage  Act"  to  use  both  gold 
coins  and  paper  dollars  in  business, 
XDouldn't  that  cause  confusion? 

People  are  never  confused  about  real  eco- 
nomic values,  only  about  technical  or  legal 
things.  If  the  contracts  or  financial  papers 
are  confusing  today,  individuals  ask  for  the 
advice  of  experts.  The  experts  would  have 
no  trouble  with  this  proposal  to  use  gold, 
and  we  think  that  the  average  person  would 
have  no  trouble  either. 

Since  the  value  of  the  smallest  gold  coin 
would  still  be  relatively  high,  at  today's 
price  of  gold,  the  coins  would  not  be  very 
common  at  the  grocery  store.  People  would 
still  prefer  folding  money  to  carry  in  their 
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pockets,  but  for  their  savings  or  for  larger 
purchases,  they  should  have  the  right  to  use 
gold. 

Can  you  provide  the  names  and  addresses 
of  other  places  for  information  on  the  gold 
standard? 

The  following  are  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
sources  of  reliable  Information  about  gold 
and  money: 

Committee  for  Monetary  Research  and 
Education.  Postal  Box  1630,  Greenwich, 
Connecticut  06830. 

U.S.  Choice  in  Currency  Commission,  325 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

Foundation  for  Rational  Economics  and 
Education.  Postal  Box  1776.  Lake  Jackson. 
Texas  77566.* 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1981 
•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  today 
taken  a  major  step  forward  in  approv- 
ing H.R.  4209.  a  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  impor- 
tant bill  obligates  $8.2  billion  for  the 
Federal  highway  program  which 
covers  interstate,  primary,  and  second- 
ary roads  as  well  as  Federal  bridges. 
Without  an  effective  highway  system, 
farmers  are  unable  to  move  goods  to 
market  efficiently,  business  cannot 
ship  products  as  cheaply,  thereby 
holding  down  the  cost  to  consumers, 
and  finally  people  cannot  travel  as 
easily  around  this  great  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  I 
strongly  support  the  Federal  highway 
program  that  has  evolved  during  the 
past  30  years.  We  need  to  improve 
upon  the  present  system  and  make 
sure  it  does  not  deteriorate  through 
inadequate  funding.  I  also  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  America's  roadbuilders  who 
have  worked  so  effectively  with  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
the  State  departments  of  transporta- 
tion around  the  country  to  build  and 
maintain  our  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

Today's  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  4209 
will  help  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  continue  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  We  must  continue  to  support  the 
highway  program  as  we  rebuild  the 
American  economy  in  the  1980's.« 


THE  FARMWORKER  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10.  1981 
•  Mrs.     CHISHOLM.     Mr.     Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Farmwork- 
er Bill  of  Rights  Act.  Despite  countless 
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volumes  of  testimony,  hundreds  of  ex- 
isting statutes  and  regulations,  fre- 
quent media  exposes,  and  occasional 
public  outcries,  migrant  farmworkers 
remain  the  most  exploited  and  impov- 
erished group  of  workers  in  America. 
My  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  could  finally  put  an  end 
to  conditions  that  have  been  correctly 
labeled  a  "Harvest  of  Shame." 

At  the  heart  of  the  Farmworker  Bill 
of  Rights  Act  is  the  opportunity  for 
individual  consumers,  through  his  or 
her  own  purchases,  to  support  decent 
living  and  working  conditions  for  mi- 
grant farmworkers.  Once  a  farmwork- 
er bill  of  rights  is  prepared  by  the 
seven-member  Conunission  created  by 
this  legislation,  agricultural  products 
for  sale  in  our  stores  would  begin  dis- 
playing labels  indicating  that  the 
items  were  produced  by  employees 
covered  by  the  farmworker  bill  of 
rights.  Under  a  purely  voluntary 
system  that  creates  no  enforcement 
bureaucracy  or  regulatory  maze,  agri- 
cultural employers  could  seek  permis- 
sion of  the  Commission  to  label  their 
products,  and  consumers  could  check 
for  the  label  on  the  goods  they  buy. 
Through  this  free  enterprise  ap- 
proach, market  forces  would  provide 
the  incentive  for  eliminating  the 
shameful  exploitation  of  America's  mi- 
grant farmworkers. 

The  Congress,  and  several  State  leg- 
islatures, have  attempted  over  the 
years  to  address  this  issue.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  laws  have  been  weak,  and 
their  enforcement  has  been  weaker. 
My  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  that  covers  all  areas  of 
farmworker  needs  by  mandating  that 
the  Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights  include 
provisions  on  labor,  health  and  safety, 
education,  housing,  and  access  to  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

A  few  grim  facts  point  out  the  per- 
sistent needs  in  all  these  areas: 

Most  farmworkers  are  denied  the 
right  to  join  unions  or  bargain  collec- 
tively for  wages  and  benefits; 

The  average  family  income  for  mi- 
grants is  under  $4,000  per  year,  more 
than  three-fourths  live  under  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level,  and  few  earn  the 
minimum  wage; 

Farm  labor  is  the  third  most  danger- 
ous occupation  in  the  country,  and 
health  problems  are  compounded  by 
luisanitary  conditions  and  exposure  to 
hazardous  chemicals; 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  migrant 
children  never  complete  high  school, 
and  schooling  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed as  families  travel  from  State  to 
State; 

Migrant  farmworkers  often  stay  in 
isolated  labor  camps  lacking  clean 
water,  sewer  systems,  paved  streets, 
and  adequate  living  space;  and 

The  average  life  expectancy  for  mi- 
grants is  just  49  years. 

The  1960  documentary,  "Harvest  of 
Shame."  was  recently  rebroadcast  on 
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television.  Not  only  was  it  shocking  to 
be  exposed  to  the  plight  of  migrants 
some  20  years  ago.  it  was  also  frustrat- 
ing and  depressing  to  know  that  there 
has  been  little  change  or  improvement 
since  the  film's  1960  Thanksgiving 
Day  airing. 

A  new  generation  of  excluded  Ameri- 
cans still  toils  in  the  sweatshops  of  the 
soil.  They  still  live  as  primitive  as  man 
can  live.  They  still  exist  as  rented 
slaves  who  suffer  from  bad  housing, 
flies,  mosquitoes,  dirty  beds,  dirty  toi- 
lets, and  no  hot  water  for  bathing. 
They  still  travel  thousands  of  miles 
each  year  to  work,  but  still  food  and 
cattle  travel  better.  They  are  still 
trapped  in  the  stream  in  an  updated 
version  of  John  Steinbeck's  "Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  and  they  have  nobody  in  Con- 
gress to  really  represent  them. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  by  Ward 
Sinclair  in  the  Washington  Post  is  yet 
another  illustration  of  our  lack  of 
progress.  His  focus  on  the  "'Migrants 
of  the  East"  portrays  the  poverty, 
hunger,  illness,  ignorance,  and  exploi- 
tation suffered  by  migrants  working 
just  a  few  hours  away  on  the  farms  of 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  We  are  re- 
minded that  it  is  a  life  of  uncertainty 
and  peril  for  the  thousands  of  mi- 
grants that  arrive  for  the  harvest. 

Nearly  5  million  people  in  this 
Nation  work  to  produce  the  food  we 
consume.  Of  the  1  million  who  are  mi- 
grant farmworkers,  over  half  are  His- 
panics,  a  third  are  black,  100,000  are 
Native  Americans,  and  the  remainder 
are  white.  These  people,  these  fami- 
lies, deserve  better  treatment  for  the 
invaluable  labor  they  perform.  They 
deserve  decent  incomes,  decent  educa- 
tion, decent  health  care,  and  decent 
living  conditions. 

They  deserve  protection  by  a  farm- 
worker bill  of  rights  that  will  be  en- 
forced by  the  American  public  which 
uses  what  migrant  labor  produces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  conscience  will  no 
longer  allow  me  to  wait  patiently  for 
improvement,  when  no  improvement  is 
discemable.  It  is  time  for  a  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Farmworkers  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  time  for  it  to  get  to  work 
on  the  drafting  and  implementing  of  a 
farmworker  bill  of  rights.  For  the  sake 
of  the  migrants,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  conscience  of  America,  I  ho|}e  the 
bill  is  considered  and  enacted  before 
another  "Harvest  of  Shame"  has 
begun. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights  Act: 
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H.R. - 


A  bill  to  establish  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Farmworkers,  to  authorize 
such  Commission  to  draft  a  Farmworker 
Bill  of  Rights,  to  provide  for  the  labeling 
of  agricultural  products  to  inform  con- 
sumers that  the  products  were  produced 
in  conformity  with  such  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights  Act". 

ESTABUSHMENT  OF  COMMISSION  ON 
FARMWORKERS 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Farmworkers  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Commission  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Prepare  a  Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights 
establishing  minimum  standards  for  the 
protection  of  farmworkers  which  shall  take 
effect  unless  disapproved  by  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  this  Act.  Any 
standard  established  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  incorporate,  and  not  diminish, 
any  requirement  of  existing  law  concerned 
with  the  subject  matter  of  such  standard. 
The  Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights  shall  cover 
at  least  the  following  issues  with  respect  to 
farmworkers: 

(A)  Labor  Rights. 

(i)  Collective  bargaining  and  negotiation 
for  wages. 

(ii)  Workers  compensation. 

(iii)  Unemployment  insurance. 

(iv)  Social  Security  coverage. 

(V)  Minimum  wage  protection. 

(vi)  Pensions  and  retirement  pay. 

(vii)  Overtime  pay. 

(viii)  Preference  over  temporary  foreign 
workers. 

(B)  Health  and  Safety  Rights. 

(1)  Protection  from  exposure  to  pesticides, 
(ii)  Health  insurance, 
(iii)  Safe  equipment  and  machinery, 
(iv)  Drinking  and  washing  water  in  the 
field, 
(v)  Toilet  facilities  in  the  field. 

(C)  Housing  Rights. 

(i)  On-farm  housing  which,  when  occu- 
pied, continuously  exceeds  any  applicable 
minimun  standards  set  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C. 
651  et  seq.)  or  regulations  issued  under  the 
authority  of  such  Act. 

(ii)  Access  to  housing  camps  on  farms  by 
visitors  of  farmworkers  during  non-working 
hours. 

(D)  Education  Rights. 

(i)  School  attendance  for  all  children  of 
compulsory  school  age  which  is  equivalent, 
in  hours  per  year,  to  school  attendance  of 
children  in  nonmigrant  farmworker  fami- 
lies. 

(ii)  Adult  and  high  school  equivalency 
education. 

(iii)  Preschool  programs  for  children  of 
ages  3  to  6. 

(iv)  Day  care  for  children  up  to  6  years  of 
age. 

(E)  Government  Program  Access  Rights, 
(i)  Accessibility  to  programs  provided  by 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

(ii)  Abolition  of  or  limitations  on  restric- 
tive residency  requirements  as  applied  to 
farmworkers. 
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(2)  Devise  labels  to  be  attached  to  domes- 
tically produced  agricultural  products  to  in- 
dicate to  retail  consumers  that  the  agricul- 
tural product  was  (A)  produced  using  farm- 
workers covered  and  protected  by  the  Farm- 
worker Bill  of  Rights,  or  (B)  not  produced 
using  the  labor  of  farmworkers. 

(3)  Establish  a  procedure  enabling  growers 
and  producers  of  agricultural  products  who 
employ  farmworkers  to  apply  for  tmd  re- 
ceive (A)  certification  by  the  Commission 
that  such  farmworkers  are  employed  under 
conditions  which  meet  the  minimum  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Farmworkers  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  (B)  the  right  to  use  the  labels  described 
in  paragraph  (2)(A). 

(4)  Establish  a  procedure  enabling  growers 
and  producers  of  agricultural  products  who 
do  not  employ  farmworkers  covered  under 
the  Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights  to  apply  for 
and  receive  (A)  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  no  such  farmworkers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  applicant,  and  (B)  the  right 
to  use  the  labels  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(B). 

(5)  Establish  prcKedures  for  obtaining 
such  assistance  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  administer  the  certification 
program  and  to  monitor  certified  growers 
and  producers  for  continued  compliance 
with  the  Farmworkers  Bill  of  Rights  from 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  which 
implement  the  various  Federal  laws  which 
concern  farmworkers,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

(6)  Serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  which  concern  farm- 
workers, and  investigate  and  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  status  of  compliance,  nation- 
wide, with  the  provisions  of  the  Farmwork- 
ers Bill  of  Rights. 

(7)  Establish  a  procedure  for  periodic 
review  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  government  that  pertain  to 
farmworkers  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
and  the  degree  of  implementation  of  such 
laws  and  policies. 

(8)  Make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  programs  relating  to  farm- 
workers and  better  coordination  between 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering such  programs. 

(9)  Develop  a  reasonable  stanciard  defini- 
tion of  "farmworker". 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Number  and  Appointment.— 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  any  government.  One  individ- 
ual shall  be  appointed  from  among  persons 
who  are  agricultural  producers  or  represent- 
atives of  a  growers  organization  and  one 
person  shall  be  appointed  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  specially  qualified  in  one  of 
each  of  the  following  fields  by  virtue  of 
their  education,  training,  or  experience: 

(1)  Labor. 

(2)  Health  and  occupational  safety. 

(3)  Housing. 

(4)  Education. 

(5)  Public  administration. 

(b)  Terms.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  unstaggered  terms  of  five  years. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
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term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term.  A  member  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  succes- 
sor has  taken  office. 

(c)  Basic  Pay.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  each  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(d)  Quorum.— Four  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(e)  Chairman.— The  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  The  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  shall  not  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

STAFF  OP  commission 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Director.— The  Commission 
shall  have  a  Director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Staff.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  such  personnel  as  the  Cora- 
mission  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Applicability  of  Certain  Civil  Serv- 
ice Laws.— (1)  The  Director  and  sUff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service. 

(2)  The  Director  and  staff  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(d)  Experts  and  Consultants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

POM^ERS  OF  commission 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The 
Commission  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Powers  of  Members  and  Agents.— Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may,  if 
so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any 
action  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take. 

(c)  Obtaining  Official  Data.— The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman,  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

(d)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Administrative  Support  Services.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(f)  SuBPENA  Power.— (1)  The  Commission 
may  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  any  evidence  that  relates  to 
any  matter  under  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  within  the  United 
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States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
within  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  under 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  is  conducted  or 
within  the  judical  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Conmiission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
Investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  In  the  manner  provided  for  subpe- 
nas issued  by  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  under  this  section  may 
be  served  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
may  be  found. 

(g)  Immunity.— No  person  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  attending  and  testifying  or  from 
producing  books,  records,  correspKsndence, 
documents,  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  a  subpena,  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture;  but  no  individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  by  reason  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  individ- 
ual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  in  so  testifying. 
report 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights.— 
(1)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  report 
containing  the  proposed  Farmworker  Bill  of 
Rights  prepared  pursuant  to  the  first  para- 
graph of  scctiOii  3  of  this  Act  by  the  end  of 
the  one  year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  Commission  is  duly  organized. 

(2)  The  proposed  Farmworker  Bill  of 
Rights  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
take  effect  if  within  the  ninety  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
which  occur  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
report  described  in  paragraph  (1)  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  adopt  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows  (with  the  blank  space  ap- 
propriately filled):  "That  the  Congress  dis- 
approves the  Farmworker  Bill  of  Rights 
which  was  promulgated  under  the  Farm- 
workers Act  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Farmworkers  and  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  periods 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  sjieci- 
fied  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Legislative  Recommendations.— The 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  F»resident 
and  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report 
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containing  such  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative action  as  it  considers  appropriate  not 
later  than  February  1  of  each  year. 

(c)  Administrative  Recommendations.— 
The  Conmiission  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report  containing  its  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  actions  whenever 
the  Commission  considers  such  action  ap- 
propriate.* 


ROY  WILKINS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  and 
an  acute  sense  of  loss  that  I,  along 
with  millions  of  Americans,  mourn  the 
death  of  Roy  Wilkins,  well-known 
leader  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Black  America  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  eminent  leaders.  Roy  Wilkins 
dedicated  more  than  50  years  of  his 
life  to  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal betterment  of  his  race.  As  a  civil 
rights  activist,  his  leadership  of  the 
NAACP  was  Instrumental  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  schocl  desegregation 
decision  of  1954.  He  took  his  untiring 
efforts  for  racial  equality  and  human 
rights  to  the  streets  as  well  as  to  the 
courts.  As  early  as  1934,  Roy  Wilkins 
was  marching  for  civil  rights.  As  the 
years  passed,  his  civil  rights  marches 
took  him  to  such  landmark  cities  as 
Selma  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Roy  Wilkins'  unselfish  humanitar- 
ianism  has  for  decades  inspired  all 
mankind.  He  has  been  praised  and  re- 
vered by  people  from  aU  walks  of  life. 

Indeed,  Roy  Wilkins  will  be  sorely 
missed.  We  must  pick  up  the  torch  he 
left  behind  and  carry  on.« 


GRATEFUL  TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  T. 
PLYMALE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  10, 1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
8.  I  lost  a  friend— and  the  United 
States  lost  a  patriot.  His  name  was  Dr. 
Ben  T.  Plymale,  a  brilliant  defense 
strategist  and  engineer.  Ben's  formida- 
ble talents  were  placed  in  service  of 
the  Nation  on  many  occasions:  Prom 
1968-72,  when  he  ser\'ed  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, and  most  recently  as  second 
in  command  of  the  Defense  transition 
team. 

Ben's  judgment  in  matters  of  nation- 
al security  was  held  in  highest  regard 
by  his  professional  colleagues,  bring- 
ing distinction  to  the  Boeing  Corp., 
which  he  served  with  singular  dignity 
and   loyalty    for   30    years.    But    his 
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friends  will  remember  him  best  for  his 
forthright  honesty;  his  knack  for 
seeing  the  essence  of  any  issue  or  indi- 
vidual, and  stating  his  opinions  with- 
out hesitation  or  equivocation:  and  the 
special  touches  of  humor  that  could 
come  only  from  him.  reflecting  both 
his  sense  of  realism  and  the  uncom- 
promising principles  by  which  he 
lived. 

While  critically  ill  from  cancer  and  a 
failing  heart.  Ben  devoted  countless 
hours  and  bottomless  energy  to  the 
campaign  and  transition  work  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  A  leading  candidate— 
and  my  personal  choice— for  Undersec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  Ben  withdrew  his  name 
from  consideration  for  the  office  be- 
cause he  feared  that  his  poor  health 
might  impinge  upon  his  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  an  official  capacity. 
But  his  advancing  illness  did  not  de- 
tract from  his  unofficial,  uncompen- 
sated service  to  the  Nation,  as  he  com- 
pleted work  on  the  alternative  defense 
budget  President  Reagan  commis- 
sioned his  campaign  task  forces  on  de- 
fense to  prepare,  and  he  actively  par- 
ticipated in  internal  debates  over  the 
future  of  U.S.  strategic  forces.  With 
this,  and  much  more,  how  can  we 
begin  to  measiu-e  the  contributions 
Ben  has  made  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation? 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Ben  Ply- 
male,  and  to  offer  this  tribute  as  a 
token  of  my  gratitude  for  his  advice 
and  friendship  and  for  the  high  serv- 
ice he  rendered  the  United  States. 

At  my  request,  just  a  week  before  his 
death,  Ben  prepared  discussion  papers 
on  several  key  issues  in  the  MX-ICBM 
debate.  Now  I  believe  it  only  fitting 
that  I  share  this  work  with  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  country  might  have 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  one  more 
time: 

Issue  Papers  by  Dr.  Ben  T.  Plymale 
i.  launch  on  warning  of  icbm's 

"Launch  on  Warning"  is  being  discussed 
as  one  of  the  possible  options  to  ensure  sur- 
\'ivabllity  of  ICBM's  against  preemptive 
enemy  arguments  related  to  this  option. 

The  Launch  on  Warning  concept  calls  for 
launching  our  IC3M's  following  warning  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  enemy  missiles 
are  actually  on  their  way.  and  are  aimed  at 
our  ICBM  launch  sites.  In  this  sense. 
Launch  on  Warning  (LOW)  is  not  preemp- 
tive, since  it  will  only  take  place  upon  reli- 
able evidence  that  the  enemy  has  actually 
fired  its  first  strike. 

On  the  pro  side  of  the  LOW  issue,  one 
must  recognize  that  if  our  ICBM's  are 
launched  on  warning,  they  will  "survive",  in 
the  sense  that  they  will  destroy  the  intend- 
ed targets  (subject  to  the  usual  attrition  fac- 
tors due  to  reliability  and  penetration).  It  is 
also  possible,  although  by  no  means  proven, 
that  the  improvements  in  the  warning  and 
conunand  and  control  systems  which  could 
make  the  Launch  on  Warning  concept  tech- 
nically acceptable  would  result  in  somewhat 
lesser  overall  cost  than  looking  to  complete- 
ly new  systems  to  ensure  survivability. 
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The  argxunents  against  the  attractiveness 
of  the  LOW  concept  are  many  and  Interact- 
ing. For  reasons  of  clarity,  they  are  grouped 
here  into  four  categories:  Technical,  Mili- 
tary. Policy  and  Cultural. 

1.  TechniceU 

The  LOW  concept  depends  on  sensors  to 
detect  that  an  attack  is  in  progress,  on  com- 
munication links  to  relay  the  sensed  infor- 
mation, on  data  processing  equipment 
where  sensed  information  is  combined  to 
gain  increased  confidence,  and  requires  an 
override  (or  veto)  function,  to  give  the 
President  or  National  Command  Authority 
the  option  of  circiunventing  automatic  re- 
sponse. 

Under  many  situations,  many  different 
types  of  sensors  can  be  used  to  enhance 
strategic  warning  and  increase  system  confi- 
dence. However,  we  must  provide  protection 
against  a  totally  unexpected  (surprise) 
attack  or  be  vulnerable  to  its  consequences. 
Only  satellite  sensors  and  early  warning 
radars  are  useful  in  this  context.  In  the 
LOW  context,  false  alarms,  due  to  equip- 
ment failures  that  report  an  attack  are  cata- 
strophic in  that  they  result  in  an  unwar- 
ranted nuclear  war,  so  a  high  degree  of 
equipment  redimdancy  is  absolutely  re- 
quired. Failures  that  result  in  not  reporting 
an  attack  when  one  is  in  progress  are  also 
catastrophic.  When  the  attacker  can  cause 
such  failure  he  is  motivated  to  attack  rather 
than  be  deterred.  When  these  are  not 
caused  by  the  attacker,  he  may  be  deterred 
to  some  extent,  but  the  survivability  feature 
of  LOW  has.  nonetheless,  failed. 

In  any  redundant  systems,  some  form  of 
"voting"  mechanism  is  needed  to  reject  or 
accept  the  inputs  received  from  the  sensors. 
While  the  sensors  and  communication  net- 
works can  be  made  highly  redundant,  in  the 
end  the  "voting"  mechanism  will  be  the 
weakest  link  in  the  confidence  building 
chain.  Within  our  ability  to  forecast  and 
plan,  the  technology  state  of  the  art  will  not 
support  a  data  processing  mechanism  with 
sufficient  confidence  to  chance  a  nuclear 
war  when  one  is  not  called  for. 

The  LOW  veto  power  given  to  the  NCA  is 
more  cosmetic  than  real  and  may  indeed  be 
counterproductive  as  discussed  below.  If  the 
NCA  had  any  independent  basis  on  which  to 
execute  a  veto,  such  basis  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  LOW  mechanization  to  in- 
crease its  reliability  and  confidence. 

Even  though  the  performance  of  the 
warning,  command  and  control  system  can 
be  tested  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  field,  the 
possible  destruction  by  means  of  enemy  at- 
tacks on  key  elements,  or  the  possible  degra- 
dation by  means  of  enemy  countermeasures 
cannot  be  accurately  predicted  or  essential- 
ly precluded.  This  introduces  a  further  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  the  decision  process 
implied  in  LOW  approach  to  survivability. 
2:  Strategic 

Our  deterrent  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union  is  further  weakened  by  allow- 
ing the  Soviet  decision  makers  any  room  for 
doubt  about  the  reliability  of  our  retaliatory 
strikes.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  Soviets  to 
interfere  with  our  warning,  command  and 
control  systems  even  for  the  short  time 
span  required  for  the  LOW  to  offer  its  al- 
leged advantages,  then  such  doubt  becomes 
possible  with  possibly  catastrophic  conse- 
quences. 

The  short  period  preceding  the  irrevoca- 
ble commitment  of  our  missiles  in  the  LOW 
mode  precludes  retargeting,  i.e.,  changing 
the  targeted  aimpoints  prior  to  launch. 
This,  of  course,  deprives  the  ICBM  force  of 
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one  of  its  most  attractive  attributes,  flexibil- 
ity coupled  to  accuracy. 

Retention  of  a  secure  reserve  force,  capa- 
ble of  supporting  our  national  objectives 
over  long  protracted  periods  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. Is  considered  as  a  paramount  require- 
ment of  our  strategic  posture.  To  various  de- 
grees, the  other  elements  of  our  strategic 
TRIAD  exhibit  deficiencies  in  regard  to  this 
essential  characteristic  of  endurance. 
Making  the  ICBMs  dependent  on  LOW  for 
survival  would  in  effect  deprive  this  seg- 
ment of  the  TRIAD  from  any  degree  of  en- 
during survival. 

3.  Policy 

Our  policy  is.  and  is  expected  to  remain, 
to  endure  any  conceivable  attack  on  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  and  to  decide  the 
appropriate  response  following  careful  as- 
sessment of  our  then  apparent  national  in- 
terests and  objectives.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  President  be  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  either  losing  significant 
fraction  of  all  strategic  nuclear  forces,  or 
launching  them  against  a  previously  estab- 
lished target  set  which  may  not  at  that  time 
be  consistent  with  our  ruitional  interest.  If 
for  instance  our  ICBMs  are  targeted  in  the 
"counterforce"  mode,  they  may  be  simply 
wasted  on  empty  enemy  launchers.  If  our 
LOW  salvo  is  even  partially  aimed  at  Soviet 
urban/industrial  targets,  we  may  precipi- 
tate a  Soviet  retaliatory  strike  against  our 
own  cities.  This  could  result  in  excess  of  100 
million  U.S.  fatalities.  If  the  original  attack 
was  limited  to  our  ICBM  force  and  we  sur- 
vived the  attack,  assessed  damSLge  and  limit- 
ed our  reponse  to  a  counterforce  attack  we 
might  well  be  able  to  terminate  hostilities 
with  as  little  as  10  million  fatalities.  An 
automatic  LOW  response  almost  guarantees 
the  deaths  of  half  or  more  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

The  LOW  concept  implies  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  capability  to  effect  a  massive 
ICBM  launch  against  Soviet  targets  by 
simply  not  exercising  his  veto  power  to  stop 
and  otherwise  irrevocable  LOW  process.  In 
effect  then,  the  President  can,  by  default, 
start  a  nuclear  war  on  the  basis  of  the  (pos- 
sibly automated)  command  and  control  deci- 
sion process,  overlaid  by  his  personal  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  a  matter  of  such  momen- 
tous consequences.  He  may,  if  there  is  time, 
consult  his  personal  advisers,  but  he  is  more 
likely  to  make  the  ultimate  decision  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  deeply  held  standards,  con- 
victions and  prejudices.  The  Cabinet  may 
not  be  at  hand  on  short  notice;  but  consul- 
tation with  Congress,  as  required  by  law  in 
matters  of  exercising  war  powers,  is  certain- 
ly out  of  the  question. 

4.  Cultural 

Irrespective  of  the  formally  prescribed 
process  for  leasing  nuclear  weapons,  the  in- 
dividual exercising  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authority  (NCA)  faces  a 
problem  of  unprecedented  nature  and  mag- 
nitude when  it  comes  to  commit,  or  not  to 
veto,  the  massive  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
When  the  decision  must  be  taken  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  when  the  views  of  the 
advisors  are  confused  or  conflicting,  and 
when  the  outcome  would  result  in  certain 
death  for  tens  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  NCA's  decision 
will  be  against  the  launch  of  our  weapons. 
This  simple  fact  deeply  rooted  in  our  cultur- 
al background,  is  largely  independent  of  the 
political  persuasion  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved and  cannot  be  changed  by  additional 
refinement  in  equipment  or  procedures.  It  is 
a  massive  argument  against  the  alleged  sur- 
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vivabllity  afforded  by  the  Launch  on  Warn- 
ing concept. 

II.  BAIXA8TIC  MISSILE  DETENSE  OP  ICBM'S 

Introduction 

Solutions  to  the  ICBM  survivability  ques- 
tion, with  major  emphasis  on  basing  alter- 
natives, have  been  studied  by  the  past  four 
administrations,  examined  in  depth  by  innu- 
merable expert  panels  and  committees,  and 
further  reviewed  extensively  by  the  Con- 
gress. Alternative  survivable  ICBM  deploy- 
ments were  analyzed  based  on  proposals 
from  basement  inventors,  universities, 
"think  tanks",  major  defense  contractors, 
and  the  Armed  services. 

As  a  result  of  this  exhaustive  public 
review  and  the  ongoing  R&D  program,  the 
MX  MPS  system  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages are  well  understood.  However,  an  un- 
easiness still  persists  with  respect  to  some 
perceived  disadvantages  of  MX  MPS 
basing— such  as  the  environmental  impact. 
This  continuing  uneasiness  has  led  to  a  com- 
pulsion to  discover  a  quick  and  easy  answer. 

An  active  defensive  system  or  ABM  is  now 
a  candidate  to  solve  the  ICBM  survivability 
problem.  But  is  the  ABM  technology  ready 
and  can  the  proposed  ABM  concept  do  the 
job?  ABM  systems  have  not  been  given  seri- 
ous consideration  in  recent  years  because  of 
concern  over  (1)  adequacy  of  ABM  technolo- 
gy in  the  nuclear  environment,  (2)  effective- 
ness against  a  reactive  threat,  (3)  MPS  shel- 
ter proliferation  cost  advantage  over  ABM 
total  costs,  and  (4)  ABM  treaty  constraints. 

Load's  ability  to  improve  MX  survivability 
is  doubtful 

The  LoAD  system,  proposed  to  defend 
MX  MPS,  may  cause  MX  to  fail  catastroph- 
ically  by  contributing  to  compromise  in  Po- 
sition Location  Uncertainty  (PLU)  before  an 
initial  attack.  LoAD  also  could  cause  MX  to 
fail  catastrophically  if  a  low  level  "spoof" 
attack  forces  LoAD  to  reveal  the  MX  loca- 
tion, even  if  pre-attack  PLU  is  not  compro- 
mised. Load  was  not  designed  to  engage  a 
responsive  Soviet  threat,  which  might  in- 
clude maneuvering  RV's,  anti-radiation 
homing  RV's,  jammers,  decoys,  or  a  myriad 
of  other  potential  countermeasures. 
Tfie   ability  of  ABM's   to   protect   ICBM's 

launchers  in  knovm  locations  has  not  been 

proven  adequately 

An  ICBM,  in  a  silo  of  known  location,  will 
be  subject  to  saturation  attack,  not  only  on 
itself,  but  also  on  any  defensive  system  de- 
signed to  protect  it.  The  reason  that  no  U.S. 
operational  ABM  system  exists  today  is  that 
no  one  has  been  able  to  show  cost  effective- 
ness and  technological  feasibility  for  such  a 
system. 

Abrogation  or  modification  of  the  ABU 
Treaty  vnll  be  done  deliberately,  not  by  de- 
fault 

There  exists  in  Congress  a  significant 
number  of  members  who  look  to  SALT  type 
treaties  to  guarantee  a  stable  strategic  bal- 
ance with  the  Soviets.  If  the  current  ABM 
treaty  is  to  be  modified  or  abrogated.  Con- 
gress will  insist  that  such  action  be  weighed 
and  argued  on  its  own  "arms  control"  merits 
rather  than  backing  into  such  a  decision  by 
committing  ABM  for  the  defense  of  our 
ICBM's. 
Conclusion 

At  this  point,  it  is  premature  to  make  a 
major  commitment  to  ABM  defense  of 
ICBM's.  However,  ABM  systems  show  suffi- 
cient promise  to  warrant  aggressive  R&D, 
within  the  confines  of  the  existing  treaty,  to 
resolve  the  critical  technical  questions  while 
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the  larger  national  security  issues  related  to 
ABM  undergo  the  test  of  public  debate. 

III.  AIR  LAUNCHED  MX  IN  THE  CONTINUOUS 
AIRBORNE  ALERT  BASING  MODE  I  "BIG  BIRD") 

/.  The  continuous  airborne  alert  basing 
mode  for  the  air  launched  MX  does  not 
satisfy  the  major  mission  requirements 
The  continuous  airborne  alert  basing  con- 
cept calls  for  deployment  areas  over  the 
oceans.  Such  deployment  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  vulnerable  to  surprise  attack. 
The  Soviets  are  in  position  to  develop  spe- 
cifically tailored  'reactive  threats,"  includ- 
ing surveillance  and  weapon  delivery,  which 
could,  in  a  time  frame  well  within  our  plan- 
ning horizon,  preempt  the  MX  force.  Typi- 
cal surveillance  systems  might  be  based  on 
land  or  ship-based  over-the-horizon  (OTH) 
radars  or  satellite  radars;  weapons  could  be 
delivered  by  long-range  strike  aircraft 
equipped  with  terminally  guided  air-to-air 
semi-ballistic  or  cruise  missiles. 

The  potential  Soviet  threat  to  the  MX 
carrier  aircraft  over  international  waters 
does  not  require  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  effective.  Individually  targeted  air-to- 
air  or  surface-to-air  interceptor  missiles 
have  at  present  operationally  demonstrated 
short  miss  distances  which  result  in  very 
high  aircraft  kill  probabilities  while  using 
conventional  warheads.  The  potentiaJ  for 
attrition  and  even  preemption  is  a  destabi- 
lizing factor  in  the  strategic  balance. 

The  continuous  airborne  alert  based  air- 
craft are  severely  limited  in  postattack  en- 
durance. The  airborne  endurance  of  the  cur- 
rently contemplated  carrier  aircraft  is,  at 
best,  six  to  eight  days.  With  less  than  ten 
nuclear  weapons  the  enemy  can  destroy  the 
main  operating  bases  provided  for  recovery; 
with  a  few  hundred  weapons  the  enemy  can 
destroy  dispersed  emergency  recovery  air- 
fields as  well.  In  both  instances,  this  is  a 
very  small  price  for  him  to  pay  to  force  us 
either  to  launch  the  MX  missiles  (which 
may  result  in  immediate  escalation  to  un- 
controlled levels  of  general  nuclear  warfare, 
including  attacks  against  our  cities),  or  to 
lose  the  whole  MX  system  for  lack  of  usable 
recovery  bases. 

Airborne  deployment,  especially  when 
constrained  to  slow,  low-flying  (propeller) 
aircraft  in  the  interest  of  fuel  economy,  has 
all  the  disadvantages  of  placing  major  nu- 
clear assets  over  broad  ocean  areas  not 
under  sovereign  U.S.  control.  In  this  sense, 
airborne  deployment  has  the  disadvantages 
of  submarine  basing  without  the  corre- 
sponding unique  benefits  of  submarines:  rel- 
atively long  on-station  endurance  (up  to  60 
days)  and  being  essentially  unaccessible  to 
wide-area  surveillance. 
2.  The  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  imple- 
mentation concepts)  is  open  to  question 
The  current  configuration  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile has  not  been  defined  in  keeping  with 
the  requirements  for  air  launch.  Its  size, 
range,  and  payload  capability  are  not  even 
close  to  that  needed  for  an  air  launch  role. 
There  is  no  evidence  based  on  test  programs 
to  show  that  an  MX-size  missile  can  be 
launched  from  the  proposed  aircraft.  No 
commitment  to  such  a  system  should  be 
made  until  this  capability  is  verified  by 
tests. 

It  is  possible,  and  indeed  likely,  that  other 
missile  configurations  (two  Minuteman  III 
missiles  or  several  small,  single  reentry-vehi- 
cle missiles  in  the  20  to  25,000  lb.  gross 
weight  range)  may  be  more  suitable  for  the 
air  launch  deployment  role. 

In  order  to  ensure  even  a  minimal  level  of 
protection  against  surprise  attacks,  major 
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defensive  assets  (sea/air  based  air  and  anti- 
missile defense)  would  have  to  be  diverted 
from  the  U.S.  general  purpose  forces.  The 
cost  of  these  defensive  assets  must  be  in- 
cluded when  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  airborne  alert  type  deployment.  Defen- 
sive assets  will  have  to  be  provided  from  our 
heavily  committed  general-purpose  forces 
inventory,  if  the  enemy  chooses  to  increase 
his  preemptive  threat  against  the  MX  air- 
borne deployment. 

The  cost  for  the  enemy  to  preempt  an  air- 
borne alert  based  weapon  system  is  consid- 
ered to  be  much  smaller  than  the  resources 
required  to  preempt  the  MX  in  their  land- 
based  multiple  shelter  mode.  The  latter,  for 
sake  of  comparison,  imply  the  expenditure 
of  4,600  high-accuracy  warheads  or,  alterna- 
tively, remarkably  sophisticated  intelli- 
gence/surveillance, retargeting  capabilities. 

Air-deployed  intercontinental  missiles  not 
having  access  to  accurate  azimuth  refer- 
ences will  have  delivery  accuracy  signifi- 
cantly inferior  to  those  associated  with 
land-based  ICBMs.  This  can  be  remedied  at 
the  additional  cost  of  radio  beacon  based  in- 
flight updating,  which  in  turn  introduces  its 
own  vulnerability  risks. 

Relatively  low  altitude,  fuel  efficient 
flight  profiles  (5,000  to  15,000  ft.)  and  pro- 
pulsion techniques  are  required  in  order  to 
give  a  minimum  level  of  airborne  endurance 
(six  days).  Such  flight  profiles  imply  acci- 
dent rates  far  exceeding  those  normally  as- 
sociated with  modem  jet  aircraft,  and  cer- 
tainly far  in  excess  of  those  associated  with 
land  basing.  Extended  deployment  ranges 
may  require  flight  through  turbulent  at- 
mospheric regions  where  the  accident  rate 
would  be  higher  still. 

The  MX  missile  design  is  not  best  suited 
for  airborne  carriage.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
specially  developed  airplane  which  is  being 
proposed  may  not  be  necessary.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  one  should  design 
the  carrier  aircraft  for  one  large  missile 
with  ten  warheads  or  for  two  or  three  Min- 
uteman Ill's  with  three  warheads  each,  or 
perhaps  for  several  small  missiles  each  car- 
rying a  single  warhead. 

The  number  of  trained  crews  is  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  the  number  of  airplanes 
in  the  air  all  the  time.  Six-day  continuous 
airborne  missions  are  beyond  the  experience 
to  date. 

3.  The  continuous  airborne  alert  basing  has 

a  number  of  undesirable  side  effects 
The  number  of  peacetime  takeoffs  and 
landings  with  the  associated  risk  of  crashes 
involving  live  nuclear  weapons  raises  the 
question  of  environmental  impact  due  to 
Plutonium  contamination.  The  problem 
could  be  partially  solved  by  redesigning  and 
procuring  oralloy  based  warheads,  but  such 
designs  and  weapons  are  not  now  available 
in  stockpile. 

Attacks  against  the  main  operating  bases 
or  against  the  emergency  recovery  bases, 
aimed  at  destroying  the  endurance  of  the 
airborne  deployment  could  result  in  several 
tens,  and  possibly  hundred,  million  casual- 
ties. 

4.  A  number  of  technical,  schedule,  and  cost 
risks  are  associated  with  the  continuous 
airlmme  alert  basing 

Nuclear  hardening  of  MX-carrier  aircraft. 

Ejection  of  missUe  from  aircraft,  post- 
launch  stresses  and  flight  dynamics. 

New  navigation/guidance  initialization 
system. 

New,  dedicated  special-purpose  missile 
carrier  aircraft. 

Design  of  all-oralloy  nuclear  warheads. 
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All  these  put  an  early  IOC  date  at  consid- 
erable risk.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  DAVID 
SHEPHERD 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  weekend  the  people  of  Oak 
Park,  Mich.,  and  the  entire  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  were  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  one 
of  the  areas  most  influential  and  ef- 
fective leaders,  Mr.  David  H.  Shep- 
herd, mayor  of  Oak  Park. 

Dave  Shepherd  was  much  more  than 
the  mayor  of  one  of  the  communities 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  De- 
troit News  called  Dave  Shepherd  "One 
of  the  most  powerful  Mayors  in  subur- 
ban Detroit  during  the  past  20  years." 
and  they  went  on  to  say,  "The  name 
Shepherd  has  been  synonymous  with 
suburban  politics."  He  was  a  leader 
inside  and  outside  of  the  community, 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  the  country  on  the  issues,  problems, 
and  needs  facing  municipal  govern- 
ment, he  was  someone  that  I  often 
turned  to  for  advice  and  counsel  on 
matters  affecting  local  government, 
and  he  was  a  personal  friend. 

The  list  of  Dave  Shepherd's  public 
service  activities  is  virtually  endless. 
Let  me  mention  just  a  few.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Oak  Park  five  times 
and  was  running  again  this  fall.  He 
was  a  former  chairman  of  the  South- 
eastern Michigan  Council  of  Grovern- 
ments,  a  representative  on  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  Environmental  and 
Energy  Committee,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Michigan  Municipal 
League.  He  won  the  Tom  Bradley 
Leadership  Award  from  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils  as 
the  outstanding  policymaker  of  the 
Nation  in  1978.  He  was  1  of  10  U.S. 
mayors  invited  to  China  this  past  year 
and  1  of  10  U.S.  mayors  invited  to 
Israel  in  1979  to  discuss  urban  prob- 
lems with  Israeli  Government  offi- 
cials. If  Dave  Shepherd  had  a  downfall 
it  was  that  he  was  simply  too  active 
for  his  own  physical  well-being. 

Dave  Shepherd  was  recognized  and 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
hard  working  and  respected  govern- 
ment leaders  in  the  country.  The  fact 
that  the  mayor  of  a  small  suburban 
community  could  have  attained  such 
national  acclaim  is  testimony  to  his  ef- 
fectiveness and  accomplishments.  His 
loss  will  be  felt  whenever  and  wherev- 
er policies  and  issues  affecting  local 
communities  are  being  discussed  or  de- 
termined. 

His  loss,  for  me,  is  also  a  very  per- 
sonal one.  When  I  first  sought  election 
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to  Congress  Dave  was  the  first  munici- 
pal official  to  support  my  effort.  Prom 
that  time  until  his  death  Dave  re- 
mained a  loyal  supporter  and  a  trusted 
adviser.  Beyond  that  he  was  a  dear 
friend  and  I  will  miss  him  deeply. 

Dave  exemplified  the  very  best  in 
public  service.  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  join  with  me  in 
this  special  tribute  to  Dave  Shepherd 
and  in  extending  our  most  heartfelt 
condolences  to  his  wife  Prances  and 
family.* 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
BILL  BETTER  POR  INDIVID- 
UALS AND  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
OP  SOUTH  CAROUNA 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

or  sotrra  carouna 

IH  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  helpful  to  Members  of 
the  House  as  well  as  my  constituents 
for  me  to  explain  why  I  supported  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  tax  bill 
(H.R.  4242)  instead  of  the  Republican 
substitute  (H.R.  4260). 

The  administration's  Conable-Hance 
bill  enjoyed  heavy  promotion,  includ- 
ing a  nationally  televised  speech  by 
the  President.  However,  the  available 
evidence  showed  that  the  committee 
bill  was,  beyond  question,  better  for 
the  great  majority  of  individuals  and 
businesses  of  my  District.  I  also  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
overall  U.S.  economy. 

GREATKR  TAX  CUTS  K)H  MIDDLE-INCOME 
INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  COMMITTEE  BILL 

The  tax  reductions  for  individual 
taxpayers  were  deeper  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill— year  for 
year— for  all  taxpayers  with  incomes 
up  to  about  $70,000. 

The  Republicans  proposed  an 
"across-the-board"  tax  cut.  This 
means  that  people  of  every  income 
level  get  the  same  percentage  cut.  Por 
example,  if  your  tax  comes  to  $2,000, 
you  would  save  10  percent,  or  $200.  If 
your  tax  comes  to  $20,000,  a  10  per- 
cent savings  is  $2,000:  and  at  $200,000, 
you  save  $20,000. 

Clearly,  wealthy  people  will  be 
better  off  under  the  Republican  ver- 
sion of  the  tax  cut.  Two  days  after  the 
House  vote,  the  Washington  Post  esti- 
mated that  the  wealthiest  5>/^  percent 
of  the  population,  those  with  incomes 
of  over  $50,000,  will  receive  35  percent 
of  the  individual  tax  reductions.  But 
the  average  family  in  South  Carolina 
does  not  have  an  income  of  $50,000. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  progress  my 
State  has  made  over  the  past  20  years 
in  raising  its  standard  of  living.  Our 
people  work  hard.  The  percentage  of 
the  population  employed  within  our 
State  has  been  consistently  higher 
than  both  the  average  for  the  South 
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Atlantic  region  and  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

As  a  result,  the  per  capita  income  in 
South  Carolina  rose  from  $1,396  in 
I960  to  $2,951  in  1970,  a  percentage  in- 
crease of  111.  By  1979,  it  had  jumped 
again,  to  $7,027,  a  rise  of  138  percent. 
That  is  the  good  news.  But,  there  is 
also  bad  news;  these  advances  still  left 
South  Carolina  ranked  47th  in  the 
Nation,  in  per-capita  income.  Only 
three  States  were  lower. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  part  of  the 
State  is  quite  typical.  Therefore,  most 
of  the  people  of  the  Pifth  District  of 
South  Carolina  are  not  helped  very 
much  by  tax  cuts  that  are  concentrat- 
ed in  the  upper  brackets.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  struggling  to  get  along 
and  would  have  had  more  money  in 
their  pockets  to  pay  bills,  spend,  and 
save  under  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill. 

The  other  difference  between  the 
two  bills  was  the  safety  valve  present 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
bill,  which  would  have  made  the  out- 
years'  tax  reductions  depend  upon  the 
economy's  achieving  the  goals  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  set  for  inflation,  in- 
terest rates  and  the  Pederal  deficit. 
The  committee  wanted  to  preserve 
some  freedom  of  action  in  case  they 
are  not  met.  For  example,  if  inflation 
and  interest  rates  are  still  very  high, 
or  some  completely  unpredictable 
problems  threaten  to  push  the  budget 
deficit  out  of  control,  people  will  be 
hurting,  especially  those  in  the  lower 
and  middle-income  brackets.  Under 
such  conditions  I  feel  it  would  be 
healthy  for  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  the  situation  and  be 
able  to  adjust  the  cuts  In  either  direc- 
tion depending  on  the  circumstances 
at  that  time. 

The  Republican  tax  bill  not  only 
locks  us  into  another  10-percent 
across-the-board  income  tax  cut  for 
1983,  but  additional  cuts  beginning  in 
1985  based  upon  the  rates  of  inflation 
in  those  years. 

The  advocates  of  the  Republican  bill 
argue  that  the  indexing  features  of 
their  bill  will  "prevent  automatic  tax 
increases  caused  by  inflation."  But, 
there  is  a  real  danger  that  indexing 
win  make  inflation  worse.  If  financial 
markets  react  to  this  danger,  Interest 
rates  will  stay  at  high  levels  and  most 
people  will  find  it  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  buy  a  house  or  a  car  or  many  of 
their  daily  needs. 

One  Washington  newspaper  called 
Indexing  a  step  into  the  political  and 
economic  unknown  and  said  that  the 
only  certain  consequence  would  be  to 
"greatly  reduce  political  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  budget  questions." ' 


■"Tax  Indexing  Is  a  Leap  Into  the  Unknown"  by 
John  Berry.  Washington  Post.  July  20.  1981.  p.  A4: 
1. 
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The  Republican  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  on  national  television,  de- 
scribed the  Republican  bill  as  "a  river- 
boat  gamble"  with  the  economy.  We 
wish  the  President  luck,  of  course. 
But,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent  to 
trust  to  luck  to  such  an  extent,  or  to 
commit  the  country's  revenues  so  far 
Into  an  uncertain  future. 

I  believe  it  is  wiser  to  be  able  to 
review  and  revise,  if  change  is  called 
for.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
"trigger  mechanism"  would  have  given 
Congress  that  flexibility.  I  feel  that 
made  the  committee  bill  better  legisla- 
tion. 

SMALL  BUSINESSES  AND  FARMS  WOULD  HAVE  RE- 
CEIVED MORE  BENEFITS  UNDER  COMMITTEE 
BILL 

As  many  people  know,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  small  businesses  are  unincor- 
porated. The  statistics  show  that  13 
million  of  the  15  V4  million  U.S.  enter- 
prises are  either  proprietorships  or 
partnerships.  The  owners  of  these 
firms  are  taxed  under  the  individual 
Income  tax  schedules. 

We  have  just  seen  that  Individual 
taxpayers  earning  less  than  about 
$70,000  (Including  about  95  percent  of 
unincorporated  businesses)  would 
have  done  better  under  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  individual  tax  rate 
reductions. 

Most  farms  and  businesses  In  the 
Pifth  District  are  small.  In  fact,  in  the 
10  counties  of  my  District,  there  are 
only  220  businesses  with  more  than 
100  employees.  That  is  3.31  percent  of 
the  business  population  of  6,639.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  100-employee 
level  is  well  below  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  definition  of  500  em- 
ployees for  a  small  business. 

I  know  that  some  businesses  were 
concerned  that  the  trigger  would  not 
have  gone  off,  leaving  only  2  years  of 
Ways  and  Means  reductions  compared 
to  every-year  reductions  under  the  Re- 
publican substitute. 

But  the  only  thing  that  could  have 
prevented  the  trigger  from  firing  was 
if  the  economy  did  not  measure  up  to 
the  goals  the  President  set. 

If  those  goals  were  not  met,  it  would 
be  a  pretty  clear  sign  that  the  econo- 
my was  in  deep  trouble.  If  interest 
rates  hang  high,  survival  would  be  in 
doubt  for  many  small  firms. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  this  come 
through  in  the  statistics.  After  about 
Vh  years  of  record-high  Interest  rates, 
bankruptcies  for  January- April  1981 
are  already  26  percent  above  the  1980 
rate,  and  construction  industry  fail- 
ures for  January  and  February  1981, 
are  69  percent  above  the  same  period 
In  1980. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  interest  rates 
fall  quickly,  and  stay  down.  However, 
if  they  are  in  the  20-percent  range  2 
years  from  now,  it  will  be  unbearable 
for  small  and  independent  business.  I 
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think    Congress    should    be    making 
some  contingency  plans  now. 

COMMITTEE  BILL  OFFERED  CORPORATE  RATE 
CUTS  FOR  SMALLER  COMPANIES 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
alized early  this  year  that  limiting  the 
business  tax  cut  to  the  original  10-5-3 
depreciation  and  Investment  credit 
proposal  would  bring  enormous  bene- 
fits amont  the  largest  U.S.  companies, 
which  make  massive  Investments  in 
heavy  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
bring  little  or  no  benefits  to  millions 
of  smaller  businesses  that  would  not 
be  investing  very  much. 

The  committee  sought  to  provide 
greater  balance  in  the  bill  for  the  15 
million  smaller  firms  that  account  for 
80  percent  of  the  new  jobs,  60  percent 
of  existing  employment,  50  percent  of 
the  innovations,  48  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic output  (GDP)  and  43  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  (GNP). 

The  committee  bill  did  this  in  sever- 
al ways.  Most  notably  are  proposed 
significant  reductions  in  the  corporate 
income  tax.  This  was  designed  to  help 
all  corporations— large  and  small— not 
just  the  ones  making  heavy  invest- 
ments. 

Most  companies  cannot  raise  capital 
from  the  national  money  markets  and 
are  therefore  dependent  upon  retain- 
ing more  of  the  capital  they  earn  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  corporate  rate  cuts  proposed  by 
the  committee  would  have  helped 
these  companies  most.  They  would 
have  resulted  in  tax  savings  of  $11.9 
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billion  for  small  companies  between 
1981  and  1986. 

In  contrast,  the  Republicans'  substi- 
tute, on  the  Friday  before  the  vote, 
agreed  to  include  in  H.R.  4260  a  corpo- 
rate rate  provision  worth  $2.4  billion 
during  this  period. 

Thus,  for  the  country's  smaller  inde- 
pendent corporations,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  tax  reductions  were 
almost  five  times  larger  than  the  Re- 
publican cuts. 

MANY  OTHER  IMPORTANT  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PROVISIONS  FORMULATED  BY  COMMITTEE 

The  committee  bill  also  developed  a 
whole  series  of  additional  provisions  to 
benefit  both  Incorporated  and  unin- 
corporated firms.  Altogether,  this 
added  up  to  a  business  program  de- 
signed to  make  it  easier  for  businesses 
to  grow,  prosper,  and  survive.  A  partial 
list  of  these  provisions  is  as  follows: 
Provisions  Developed  by  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  To  Aid  Small  Business 

Expansion  of  current  law.— Lower  corpo- 
rate rates  for  small  companies. 

Expansion.— Lower  individual  tax  rates 
for  small  unincorporated  businesses. 

New.— Expensing  of  capital  spending. 

Expansion.— Increase  in  investment  credit 
for  used  machinery;  provisions  to  promote 
continuity  of  small  and  family  businesses: 
increases  the  unified  credit  exemption 
equivalent  from  $175,000  to  $600,000, 
phased  In  over  six  years. 

New.— Reduction  of  the  maximum  estate 
tax  rate  from  70  percent  to  50  percent;  an 
unlimited  marital  reduction. 

Expansion.— Increases  the  annual  gift  tax 
exclusion  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  effective  in 
1982;  decrease  from  50  percent  to  35  percent 
in  the  minimum  amount  of  adjusted  gross 
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estate  that  must  Include  interests  in  a  close- 
ly held  business  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  estate  tax  installment  payments:  in- 
creases to  50  percent  the  amount  of  a  close- 
ly held  business  interest  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  before  triggering  acceleration  of  in- 
stallment payments. 

New.— Reform  of  Inventory  procedures  for 
firms  using  or  adopting  LIFO  accounting; 
savings  incentives  targeted  to  help  construc- 
tion and  local  businesses;  specialized  capital 
formation  provisions. 

Revived.— Revival  of  stock  options. 

Expansion.— Accumulated  earnings  In- 
crease: Increse  in  Subchapter  S  sharehold- 
ers allowed;  rehabilitation  credit  for  exist- 
ing structures. 

New.— Research  and  development  credit. 

Expansion.— Broadening  of  targeted  jobs 
credit. 

After  it  became  apparent  that  these 
provisions  were  sound  and  popular, 
many  of  them— again  in  the  final  days 
of  the  debate— found  their  way  into 
the  Republican  substitute  bill  (H.R. 
4260). 

But  even  after  these  changes,  there 
were  still  significant  changes  in 
degree.  The  committee  bill  remained 
much  more  generous  to  small  and  in- 
dependent business. 

In  the  days  before  the  key  July  29 
vote,  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation sent  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress an  analysis  showing  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  treatment  of 
the  four  most  important  small  busi- 
ness items  would  result  in  tax  savings 
of  $26.6  billion,  compared  to  savings  of 
$6.1  billion  under  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute. 

The  table  furnished  by  that  associa- 
tion follows: 
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Some  portion  of  this  additional  $20.5 
billion  in  tax  savings  for  smaller  firms 
would  have  filtered  into  my  State  and 
my  district.  In  my  opinion,  the  entire 
economy  is  better  served  by  such  an 
equitable  commitment  to  job-produc- 
ing, dynamic,  comijetitlve  small  busi- 
nesses. 

evidence  favored  committee  bill 

When  the  evidence  was  all  in,  it 
pointed  overwhelmingly  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill. 


Individual  taxpayers  in  the  lower 
and  middle  brackets  received  large  tax 
reductions,  and  small  and  Independent 
business  enterprises  were  in  a  superior 
position  by  far  under  the  committee 
bill.  Those  are  the  people  I  represent. 

It  is  true  that  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, in  the  last  days,  brought  in  many 
of  these  provisions— although  at  much 
lower  levels  of  benefits  in  many  in- 
stances. They  would  not  have  done 
even  this  much  if  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  not   opened   up   the 


original  narrow  bill.  H.R.  3849,  and  de- 
veloped these  provisions. 

We  certainly  applaud  the  decision  of 
the  Republicans  to  broaden  their  bill 
to  the  extent  they  did.  We  only  wish 
they  had  done  more. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  commend 
the  chairman.  Dam  Rostenkowski, 
and  the  other  Democratic  members  of 
that  committee  for  their  courage  and 
their  competence  in  opening  up  the 
1981  tax  bill  to  Include  the  many  good 
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provisions  I  have  described,  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  an  extremely  popu- 
lar President.  The  merit  of  these  pro- 
visions is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  ultimately  accepted,  in  prin- 
ciple, by  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  legislative  process 
that  the  chairman  set  in  motion  thus 
resulted  in  more  balanced  legislation 
than  if  the  bill  were  confined  to  the 
10-10-10  individual  and  10-5-3  busi- 
ness cuts  on  which  the  President  was 
relying  and  insisting. 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  became  familiar  with  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  a 
Washington-based  group  with  about 
50,000  members  in  all  industries. 

In  March  of  this  year,  when  the 
President's  proposal  was  still  limited 
to  10-10-10  and  10-5-3.  the  NSB  testi- 
fied publicly  that  the  bill  should  be 
opened  up  to  provide  equitably  for 
businesses  of  all  sizes. 

The  NSB  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee, and  to  the  staffs  of  the  many  of- 
fices and  committees  of  the  House,  a 
specific  16-point  program  for  equitable 
treatment  of  the  diverse  small  busi- 
ness community.  The  association's  rec- 
ommendations also  proposed  as  much 
in  tax  savings  as  in  tax  costs. 

I  was  impressed  by  this  NSB  pack- 
age. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  NSB  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  adopted  13  out  of  16  of  its 
suggestions— 11  in  full  and  2  in  sub- 
stantial part. 

These  11  included  the  corporate  rate 
reductions  up  to  $200,000;  direct  first 
year  expensing  of  $25,000;  substantial 
improvements  in  treatment  of  used 
machinery;  major  expansion  of  the 
estate  tax;  expansion  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion credit;  and  revival  of  incentive 
stock  options.  This  program  advocated 
inauguration  of  several  new  concepts- 
direct  expensing,  research  and  devel- 
opment credits,  savings  incentives  tar- 
geted to  help  local  businesses,  and 
reform  of  inventory  accounting. 

These  NSB  recommendations 
became  the  heart  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  small  business  pro- 
visions. 

Subsequently,  the  Republican  bill 
accepted  the  same  13  concepts,  6  in 
full  and  7  in  part,  although  to  a  lesser 
level  of  benefits. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  committee 
member  would  have  predicted  at  the 
beginning  that  remarkable  degree  of 
success. 

The  success  was  earned.  The  NSB 
program  was  well  conceived,  carefully 
designed,  painstakingly  researched, 
and  ably  presented. 

All  three  of  the  revenue-saving  pro- 
visions—amoimting  to  about  $57.1  bil- 
lion over  a  5-year  period— were  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
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ministration,  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  have  allocated  about  half  of 
those  savings  back  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  in  whose  name  they 
were  proposed.  The  Republican  bill  al- 
locates about  10'/^  percent  of  those 
savings  back  to  small  business. 

In  my  opinion,  the  National  Small 
Business  Association  did  an  extraordi- 
nary job  in  arguing  the  case  of  the 
small  business  community  during  the 
development  of  the  1981  tax  bill.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  assistance  that  the 
NSB  gave  me  and  my  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  colleagues  during  delibera- 
tion of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1981.* 


DISCUSSION  OF  ISSUES  AND 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  OVERSIGHT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS ON  H.R.  4420 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  years,  the  volume  of 
industrial  revenue  bond  (IRB)  issues 
has  increased  significantly.  In  1980, 
for  example,  the  dollar  volume  of 
small  issue  IRB  sales  was  more  than 
six  times  greater  than  it  had  been  in 
1975.  Moreover,  if  current  law  remains 
in  effect  without  change,  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  amount  of  IRB  sales 
could  rise  from  the  $8.4  billion  in  1980 
to  between  $15  and  $49  billion  in  1986. 

Although  volume  in  itself  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  cause  for  alarm,  the 
substantial  expansion  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  warrants 
closer  congressional  attention.  Given 
the  fact  that  IRB's  can  be  used  to 
serve  various  purposes,  the  Congress 
needs  to  periodically  reassess  the  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  tax-exempt  small 
issue  IRB's  are  serving  legitimate 
public  purposes. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  IRB 
issues  in  recent  years  is  a  result  of  sev- 
eral factors:  Soaring  interest  rates  on 
conventional  loans;  the  greater  spread 
in  recent  years  between  taxable  and 
tax-exempt  interest  rates;  the  higher 
$10  million  limit  on  the  size  of  bonds 
initiated  in  1979;  the  increased  use  of 
IRB's  for  commercial,  nonindustrial 
projects;  and  less  restrictive  State  laws 
governing  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

There  is  a  potential  for  major  ex- 
pansion in  the  volume  of  IRB's,  par- 
ticularly if  the  States  continue  to  issue 
IRB's  on  a  more  aggressive  basis  in 
the  future.  One  factor  that  does  seem 
likely  to  continue  to  stimulate  the  in- 
creased use  of  small  issue  IRB's  is  the 
continuing  liberalization  of  State  IRB 
enabling  statutes.  Moreover,  a  second- 
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ary  market  is  currently  being  devel- 
oped for  small  issue  IRB's. 

Nevertheless,  the  trend  toward  in- 
creasing use  of  tax-exempt  small  issue 
IRB's  raises  a  number  of  policy  issues 
and  concerns.  Primary  among  these 
concerns  is  the  potential  effect  of  IRB 
sales  on  Federal  revenues.  CBO's  reve- 
nue loss  estimates,  which  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
indicate  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  realize  a  gain  of  $1,393  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982  if  Congress  removed 
the  interest  tax  exemption  on  all  out- 
stajiding  small  issue  IRB's. 

Because  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations would  only  affect  small 
issue  IRB's  issued  after  December  31, 
1981,  such  legislation  would  result  in 
relatively  small  revenue  gains  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  However,  as  the  esti- 
mates below  indicate,  substantial  gains 
would  occur  in  all  subsequent  years. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations 
will  result  in  revenue  gains  as  follows: 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1982 $22 

Fiscal  year  1983 100 

Fiscal  year  1984 300 

Fiscal  year  1985 700 

Fiscal  year  1986 1.200 

(These  revenue  estimates  assume  an  over- 
all increase  in  "small  issue"  IRB  sales  of 
roughly  15  percent  a  year.) 

While  such  factors  as  revenue  loss 
and  the  effect  on  local  government 
borrowing  were  viewed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee as  significant  considerations, 
other  important  public  policy  issues  in 
connection  with  the  current  rules  re- 
garding IRB  financing,  such  as  their 
effectiveness  in  stimulating  develop- 
ment in  economically  distressed  areas 
and  in  assuring  financing  for  projects 
that  create  jobs  or  promote  economic 
diversification,  were  also  considered. 
Moreover,  the  subconnmittee  recog- 
nizes, as  the  testimony  submitted  at 
the  hearings  made  abundantly  clear, 
that  there  are  positive  aspects  to  IRB 
financing.  However,  the  subcommittee 
concluded,  as  many  witnesses  urged, 
that  the  current  rules  regarding  IRB 
financing  do  not  adequately  assure  the 
most  appropriate  and  effective  use  of 
these  bonds  and  that  legislative 
changes  are  warranted.  Parameters 
are  needed  to  assure  that  use  of  small 
issue  IRB's  is  channeled  into  the  most 
productive  areas. 

The  subcommittee's  specific  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  changes  are 
discussed  below.  The  Subcommittee 
believes  that  each  of  these  recommen- 
dations warrants  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  and  that 
appropriate  legislative  action  needs  to 
be  taken  promptly. 

A.  Recommendation:  Public  hearing 
requirement.— Provide  that  each  IRB 
issuing  authority  shall: 
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First,  conduct  a  public  hearing  prior 
to  the  approval  and  issuance  of  each 
small  issue  IRB; 

Second,  prepare  a  formal  statement 
of  findings  following  each  such  hear- 
ing which  conclude  that  the  proposed 
bond  issue  (a)  will  stimulate  the  local 
economy;  (b)  result  in  the  creation 
of— or  retention  of— a  significant 
number  of  jobs;  (c)  not  create  an  un- 
justified competitive  advantage  as 
against  existing  businesses  in  the  area; 
and  (d)  that  the  activity  for  which 
IRB  financing  is  sought  would  not  be 
undertaken  in  the  absence  of  IRB  fi- 
nancing; 

Third,  certify  to  the  Governor's 
office,  or  other  designated  agency  or 
department,  that  the  issuing  authority 
has  complied  with  the  above  proce- 
dures. 

EXPLANATION 

The  hearing  record  reflects  practi- 
cally universal  support  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  public  hearing  requirement. 
The  subcommittee  believes  there  is  a 
need  to  further  enhance  local  respon- 
sibility for  issuing  IRB's  while,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  assurance  that  all 
interested  parties  in  the  community 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject  of  the  anticipated  impact 
of  the  proposed  bond  issue.  These  pro- 
cedural requirements  would  be  satis- 
fied, for  Federal,  tax  exemption  pur- 
poses, upon  the  local  authority's  certi- 
fication to  the  State  that  the  public 
hearing  has  been  held  and  the  requi- 
site findings  made. 

B.  Recommendation:  Reporting  re- 
quirement.- Provide  that  each  State 
file  with  the  Treasury  Department,  by 
February  15  of  each  year,  a  report 
containing  information  regarding  each 
small  issue  IRB  closing  made  in  the 
State  during  the  previous  calendar 
year. 

EXPLANATION 

Until  now,  very  little  information 
has  been  available  to  the  Congress  and 
the  public  generally  on  the  nature  and 
extent  to  which  tax-exempt  IRB's 
have  l)een  issued  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  benefit  of 
private  firms.  One  reason  for  this  gen- 
eral lack  of  information  on  a  national 
scale  is  that  small  issue  IRB's  are  typi- 
cally privately  placed  with  local  lend- 
ing institutions.  The  bonds  are  not 
generally  sold  on  the  public  bond 
market,  nor  do  they  normally  involve 
underwriters.  Therefore,  nationally  re- 
ported bond  figures  do  not  reflect 
most  small  issue  IRB  sales.  Moreover, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  only  col- 
lects information  on  IRB's  issued  for 
more  than  $1  million.  This  informa- 
tion is  of  limited  value  for  purposes  of 
monitoring  the  volume  of  IRB  sales 
since  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
IRB's  issued  in  1980  were  in  amounts 
of  less  than  $1  million. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  numer- 
ous other  witnesses  before  the  sub- 
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committee  expressed  the  view  that  the 
absence  of  comprehensive  information 
on  IRB  sales  will  continue  to  hamper 
congressional  efforts  to  monitor  the 
program.  Thus,  there  is  practically 
universal  agreement  on  the  need  for  a 
uniform,  national  reporting  system. 
The  subcommittee  agrees  that  the 
Congress  needs  to  have  access  to  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  information 
on  IRB  sales  on  a  continuing  basis  if 
any  realistic  assessments  of  the  pro- 
gram are  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
future. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that 
the  required  annual  State  report  on 
small  issue  IRB  sales  include  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

Name  of  issuer;  bond  amount;  date 
of  issuance;  bond  term;  interest  rate; 
principal  users;  assets  and  previous 
year's  sales  of  principal  user;  capital 
expenditures;  prior  outstanding  issues; 
bond  counsel;  type  and  description  of 
project  noting  the  applicable  "Stand- 
ard Industrial  Classification"  Code; 
jobs  created  and/or  retained;  location 
of  the  facility;  and  the  bond 
purchaserts). 

C.  Recommendation:  Target  com- 
mercial IRB-financed  projects.— Pro- 
vide that  commercial  IRB-financed 
projects  be  located  in  economically 
distressed  areas. 

(a)  Economically  distressed  areas 
would  be  defined  as  areas,  within  a 
city  or  county,  composed  of  contigous 
census  tracts,  block  groups  or  enu- 
meration districts  where:  at  least  2,500 
families  reside;  at  least  70  percent  of 
the  families  have  incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  statewide  median 
income;  and  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
families  have  incomes  below  the  na- 
tional poverty  level. 

(b)  Commercial  projects  would  be 
defined  as  property  used  in  an  activity 
classified  in  the  Federal  Government's 
Standard  Industrial  Classification 
(SIC)  Manual  under: 

Division  F— Wholesale  Trade; 

Division  G— Retail  Trade; 

Division  H— Finance,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate; 

Division  I— Services  (except  805— 
proprietary  hospitals,  806— nursing 
homes); 

Activities  at  Central  Administrative 
offices— within  the  meaning  of  Appen- 
dix A; 

Auxiliary  establishments  would  be 
characterized  according  to  the  firm's 
primary  activity,  as  the  manual  pro- 
vides. 

EXPLANATION 

"Small  issue"  IRB's  were  not  used  to 
finance  commercial  projects  to  any 
significant  degree  when  Congress  cre- 
ated the  small  issue  exemption  in 
1968.  Since  the  recent  surge  in  IRB 
sales  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  sub- 
stantially increased  use  of  IRB's  for 
commercial  ventures,  many  Members 
and  State  officials  have  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  such  a  develop- 
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ment  Is  fully  consistent  with  the  con- 
gressional intent  and  whether  IRB  fi- 
nancing of  certain  types  of  commercial 
ventures  serves  a  legitimate  public 
purpose. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that,  in 
general,  commercial  projects  follow 
marketplace  demands  and  that,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  where  unfavorable 
market  conditions  typically  exist,  the 
availability  of  IRB  financing  is  not  a 
crucial  factor  in  site  selection.  Thus, 
the  subcommittee  concluded  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between 
commercial  and  industrial  projects 
and  that  the  IRB  financing  of  com- 
mercial projects  should  be  limited  to 
economically  distressed  areas.  Cur- 
rent law  would  be  basically  retained 
for  industrial— noncommercial— proj- 
ects seeking  IRB  funds. 

The  subcommittee  was  well  aware  of 
the  problems  involved  in  constructing 
reasonable  criteria  which  would  oper- 
ate to  identify  those  areas,  both  urban 
and  rural,  suffering  from  severe  eco- 
nomic depressed  conditions.  Nonethe- 
less, the  subcommittee  considers  its 
recommended  criteria  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  the  targeting  of  commer- 
cial projects  and  believes  it  will  oper- 
ate in  an  equitable  fashion  nationwide. 
The  income  and  poverty  criteria  the 
subcommittee  recommends  reflects,  in 
essence,  the  criteria  used  in  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant's  (UDAG) 
pockets  of  poverty  program. 

The  above-described  definition  of 
"economically  distressed"  would  allow 
the  State  and/or  local  government  to 
combine  those  contiguous  census 
tracts,  block  groups,  and  enumeration 
districts  within  their  city  or  coxmty  for 
the  purpose  of  designating  an  eligible 
economically  distressed  area.  Where 
necessary,  a  project  could  be  located 
directly  adjacent  to  a  distressed  area  if 
it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  and  HUD  that  a  suitable  site 
for  the  project  does  not  exist  in  the 
distressed  area  and  that  the  project 
would  substantially  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  dis- 
tressed area. 

Defining  commercial  activities  is  also 
a  difficult  task.  However,  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  its  recommended 
definition  wiU  provide  both  generally 
acceptable  and  reasonable  character- 
izations of  conmiercial  activity— as  dis- 
tinguished from  industrial.  So  that  the 
States  and  local  authorities  will  have 
immediate  access  to  a  precise  and  uni- 
form definition  of  commercial,  the 
subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
definition  be  keyed  to  the  Federal 
Government's  existing,  published  clas- 
sification system,  the  "Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification"  (SIC)  manual. 
Currently,  a  number  of  States  target 
commercial  types  of  IRB-financed 
projects  in  this  manner. 
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D.  Recommend:  Other  specific  re- 
strictions.—First,  provide  that  IRB 
proceeds  may  not  be  used  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  farmland;  second,  pro- 
vide that  IRB  proceeds  may  not  be 
used  to  relocate  existing  activities 
from  one  State  to  another. 

EXPLANATION 

First,  the  subcommittee  is  aware 
that  a  large  number  of  States  are  con- 
sidering legislation  that  would  signifi- 
cantly expand  the  use  of  small  issue 
IRB's  by  allowing  the  bonds  to  be  used 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  agricul- 
tural land.  It  appears  that  since  the 
supply  of  land  is  fixed,  the  widespread 
availability  of  IRB  financing  would  ul- 
timately drive  up  such  land  prices. 
Current  land  owners  would  be  the 
only  true  beneficiaries  of  such  a  use. 

The  subcommittee's  proposal  explic- 
itly prohibits  the  use  of  IRB  funds 
where  the  proceeds  will  be  used 
merely  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
land  or  other  real  property  used  for 
farming  purposes— as  defined  in  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  section  6420(c)(3). 
The  proposal  would  continue  to  allow 
the  use  of  IRB  financing  fur  the  acqui- 
sition of  farm-related  equipment  and 
construction  or  expansion  of  farm 
structures. 

Second,  since  all  but  three  States 
allow  the  IRB  financing  of  a  wide 
range  of  activities,  it  is  not  clear  that 
any  overall  national  public  purpose  is 
served  by  a  firm's  relocation  from  one 
State  to  another.  The  subcommittee 
members  agree  that  such  shifts  in  eco- 
nomic activity  do  little  more  than  ben- 
efit one  State  to  the  detriment  of  an- 
other. As  a  matter  of  Federal  policy, 
such  relocations  should  not  be  subsi- 
dized by  a  Federal  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing tool.  Accordingly,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommends  that  IRB  proceeds 
not  be  available  to  firms  relocating  in 
another  State,  but  rather  that  the 
firm  seek  any  necessary  location  in- 
centives directly  from  the  benefiting 
State  or  local  jurisdiction. 

E.  Recommendation:  Future  con- 
gressional oversight  and  review.— 
First,  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  small  issue  IRB's  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  by  July  1,  1983,  to  in- 
clude a  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
data  supplied  by  the  States,  and  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate. 

Second,  provide  for  a  sunset  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  small  issue  IRB's 
effective  January  1,  1984. 

EXPLANATION 

The  absence  of  comprehensive  and 
reliable  information  about  the  voliune 
and  uses  of  small  issue  IRB's  has  se- 
verely hampered  congressional  capac- 
ity over  the  years  to  clarify  public 
policy  in  accordance  with  changing  na- 
tional needs  and  priorities.  With  the 
information  that  would  become  avail- 
able under  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
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mended  reporting  requirment,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  in  position  to  fully 
assess  the  current  uses  and  effects  of 
IRB  financing  and  to  provide  analysis 
with  respect  to  the  potential  future 
role  of  this  financing  mechanism. 

In  addition,  the  sunset  provision, 
timed  to  occur  after  the  committee 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  review 
the  Secretary's  report  and  data,  will 
assure  that  the  Congress  undertakes 
in  a  timely  manner  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  appropriateness  of  small 
issue  IRB  financing  and  decides 
whether  such  tax-exempt  financing 
should  be  continued.  The  subcommit- 
tee believes  also  that  the  recommend- 
ed simset  provision  would  provide  the 
States  with  a  meaningful  incentive  to 
responsibly  develop  locally  applicable 
criteria  for  utilizing  IRB  financing  in 
ways  that  legitmately  and  effectively 
serve  the  most  pressing  economic 
needs  of  their  communities.* 
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BUDGET  CUTS  AND  VALUES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  recent  additions  to  Southern  Illi- 
nois is  Dr.  Samuel  Goldman,  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Human  Resources. 

Recently,  he  delivered  a  talk  on 
"Budget  Cuts  and  Values"  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Group  of  Southern  Illinois, 
more  commonly  known  as  CHIPSI. 

What  he  said  ought  to  be  heard 
beyond  Southern  Illinois,  and  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  so 
my  colleagues  around  the  Nation  can 
heed  his  words  of  wisdom. 

Budget  Cuts  and  Values 

1  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  evening 
to  share  with  you  some  of  my  views  and 
thoughts  on  matters  of  interest  to  both  of 
us.  These  Icinds  of  meetings  give  me  an  op- 
portunity in  the  early  months  of  our  pres- 
ence here  in  Southern  Illinois  to  express 
deep  appreciation  to  all  of  you.  to  our 
friends,  to  our  neighbors,  to  our  colleagues 
who  have  opened  their  hearts  in  friendship 
to  receive  me  and  my  family  in  this  area. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  some- 
thing called  rural  although  it  really  is  a  mis- 
nomer these  days.  Mr.  Royko  who  writes  for 
a  newspaper  in  Chicago,  believes  that  rural 
means  country  bumpkins.  He  sees  a  carica- 
ture of  somebody  in  overalls  riding  a  horse 
or  donkey  on  a  country  road.  Mr.  Royko  has 
obviously  never  lived  in  an  area  like  this  and 
so  he  is  simply  unable  to  understand  the 
temperament  and  the  nature  of  the  people 
in  this  type  of  environment. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  begin  to 
recognize  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  ex- 
plosion in  technology  and  telecommunica- 
tions we  have  become  part  of  a  broader  uni- 
verse of  people.  That  there  really  is  no  such 
thing  as  rural  or  urban  when  it  comes  to 
such  issues  as  health  and  human  services.  A 


great  many  interests  and  needs  and  con- 
cerns are  held  commonly  among  all  people 
of  this  country  no  matter  where  they  are  lo- 
cated geographically.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  must  understaind  that  whatever 
happens  on  a  broader  geographic  level,  par- 
ticularly at  the  national  and  increasingly 
more  at  the  international  level  has  great 
meaning  for  all  of  us. 

Daniel  Bell,  a  noted  sociologist,  in  1968 
wrote:  "The  United  States  today,  for  the 
first  time,  is  genuinely  a  'national  society.' 
In  fact,  many  of  the  domestic  problems  we 
confront.  .  .  arise  out  of  a  multiplicity  of 
problems— education,  transportation,  wel- 
fare, urban  renewal,  air  and  water  pollution, 
medical  care  and  the  like— (these)  no  longer 
are  manageable  on  the  state  and  local  level 
but  are  now  passed  on  to  the  national  socie- 
ty for  solution.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years 
we  have  become:  (1)  an  intertwined  national 
economy,  in  which  government  has  become 
an  active  regulator  of  economic  activity  as 
well  as  a  partner  in  many  enterprises;  (2)  a 
national  polity,  in  which  (as  demonstrated 
In  the  example  of  civil  rights)  the  govern- 
ment has  become  an  active  force  for  social 
change  and.  in  consequence  of  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, there  is  a  permanently  mobilized  mili- 
tary posture:  (3)  a  welfare  society,  in  which 
medical  care,  education,  and,  in  increasing 
ways,  income  maintenance  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, have  become  a  responsibility  of  the 
central  government;  and,  (4)  a  national  cul- 
ture, not  only  through  the  diffusion  of  the 
popular  arts  through  the  mass  media,  but 
symbolically  (if  not  quite  tangibly)  through 
the  creation  of  a  National  Humanities  and 
Arts  foundation  which  organizes  govern- 
ment support  for  the  scholarly,  creative, 
and  performing  arts." 

I  believe  that  Bell  has  very  clearly  given 
us  some  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  feder- 
al government  cannot  abandon  its  role  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  come  too  far  in  our  devel- 
opment as  a  nation  for  any  leader  or  for  any 
power  group  to  easily  unravel  the  fabric 
that  has  made  us  the  society  we  are. 

This  thought  is  fundamental  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  being  attempted  by 
the  current  administration  in  Washington. 

Activity  on  the  national  scene  is  extreme- 
ly unsettling  and  unsettled.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  had  enormous  impact  in 
attempting  to  reverse  the  course  of  human 
service  events  that  has  dominated  this  coun- 
try over  the  past  half  century.  A  critical 
question  being  hotly  debated  is  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  involvement  of  the  feder- 
al government  in  the  delivery  of  human 
services.  The  resolution  to  this  question 
could  mark  a  critical  turning  point  in  this 
nation  and  we  must  be  sure  that  we  under- 
stand the  question  and  that  we  are  involved 
in  its  resolution.  Let  us  be  certain  that  we 
do  not  confuse  what  is  going  on.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  rhetoric  and  debate 
concerning  the  control  of  inflation,  concern- 
ing the  size  of  the  federal  debt,  concerning 
tax  cuts.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  I  will  raise 
my  voice  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  too,  to 
say  yes  to  legitimate  and  reasonable  moves 
to  cut  the  budget,  to  moves  that  will  reduce 
inflation,  to  moves  that  will  cut  taxes  which 
increase  our  take-home  pay.  But  while  these 
are  crucial,  they  are  not  the  real  issues.  For 
the  real  issue  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  major 
shift  in  the  values  that  have  dominated  this 
great  nation.  The  current  debate  initiated  at 
the  federal  level  deals  very  fundamentally 
with  the  values  that  will  guide  the  relation- 
ships between  government  and  the  people 
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and  the  relationships  among  people  of  vari- 
ous social  and  economic  strata. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  in  a  period 
of  just  a  few  months,  fifty  years  of  Ameri- 
can compassion  for  its  citizens  has  begun  to 
unravel.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  change, 
after  only  very  brief  review,  almost  100  laws 
that  took  decades  to  enact.  Current  plans 
call  for  dramatic  reductions  in  spending 
levels  for  over  95  programs  ranging  from 
food  stamps,  to  student  loans  to  welfare. 
The  so-called  safety  net  which  Roosevelt 
had  begun  to  weave  and  which  subsequent 
presidents  and  congresses  had  strengthened 
and  raised  to  humanitarian  heights  has 
been  lowered  to  catch  the  few  who  are 
"truly  needy." 

And  how  are  the  truly  needy  defined— 
why,  by  number  of  course. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  leading  cheer- 
leader for  the  administration  has  worked 
out  a  formula,  using  numbers,  to  define  the 
truly  needy.  Here  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  an 
April  30  editorial  entitled  "Budgets  and  the 
Poor". 

"In  fiscal  1980  there  were  over  41  million 
■poor'  persons  in  the  U.S.  or  about  18.8  per- 
cent of  the  population,  if  you  exclude  all 
government  benefits.  Once  cash  transfer 
payments  are  included,  the  number  of  poor' 
persons  is  halved  to  18.8  million  or  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  population.  If  you  add  in  the 
value  of  in-kind  transfers,  the  number  is 
again  slashed  to  under  9  million  or  4.1  per- 
cent of  the  population.  If  you  go  back  to 
deduct  medical  care  benefits,  as  a  special 
case,  the  'poor'  amount  to  13.5  million  or  6.2 
percent  of  the  population,  who  in  the  aver- 
age fall  below  the  poverty  level  by  $13  a 
week. 

"These  numbers  are  small  enough  that 
you  must  be  talking  mostly  about  special 
cases— the  conclusion  seems  to  us  inevitable 
that  we  have  a  safety  net'  providing  basic 
support  for  the  unfortunate." 

One  has  to  be  struck  at  how  easy  it  is  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  poor  among  us. 
Just  do  the  calculations  right  and  presto, 
they  go  away  in  very  large  numbers. 

The  problem  is  that  poor  people  are 
human  beings,  not  numbers.  They  eat. 
drink,  breathe  and  live  among  us  in  hope  of 
a  better  world. 

The  highest  form  of  charity  is  assisting  an 
individual  to  be  self  sufficient  so  that  he  or 
she  may  live  in  dignity.  But  let  us  remember 
that  the  action  word  is  assisting.  A  hungry 
child  will  not  Attend  to  his  studies  while  his 
stomach  rumbles  for  want  of  food.  A  handi- 
capped person  cannot  work  unless  the  work 
place  will  receive  him.  An  elderly  citizen 
cannot  be  healthy  if  health  services  are 
beyond  his  means.  Women  will  always  be 
second  class  citizens  so  long  as  what  they  do 
is  not  valued  equally. 

The  theme  of  "getting  government  off  our 
back"  may  have  more  of  a  musical  ring  than 
a  societal  benefit.  For  what  do  we  really 
mean?  What  do  we  really  want?  Do  we 
really  want  the  federal  government  to  with- 
draw from  involvement  with  its  people?  Are 
we  really  serious  when  we  say  that  local  de- 
cision making  is  far  better  for  a  national  so- 
ciety? Let  us  remember  that  the  reason  cat- 
egorical grants  emerged  with  some  domi- 
nance at  the  federal  level  was  because  the 
local  area  was  simply  unable  or  unwilling  to 
solve  many  of  its  problems.  Do  we  actually 
believe  that  block  grants  will  be  better  than 
categorical  grants?  The  compounding  factor 
to  this  situation  is  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments don't  have  funds  to  continue  some 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
human  condition  by  the  categorical  grants 
at  the  federal  level. 
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I  urge  you  again  not  to  be  so  caught  up 
with  ideas  of  saving  dollars  and  I  ask  that 
you  be  certain  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  values 
implied  by  the  current  actions  by  our  feder- 
al government. 

In  preparing  this  address,  I  wanted  to  put 
to  words  the  great  loss  we  would  suffer  if 
the  values  currently  expressed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  went  into  effect  to- 
tally. To  do  this,  I  went  to  find  the  writings 
of  a  President  whose  beliefs  and  programs 
are  the  object  of  the  Reagan  cuts. 

I  found  the  Great  Society  Speech  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

On  January  4.  1965.  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  before  Congress,  Lyndon 
Johnson  introduced  his  concept  of  the 
Great  Society.  In  one  particularly  striking 
passage  he  said: 

"But  we're  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
road  to  the  Great  Society.  Ahead  now  is  a 
summit  where  freedom  from  the  wants  of 
the  body  can  help  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
spirit. 

"We  built  this  nation  to  serve  its  people. 

"We  want  to  grow  and  build  and  create, 
but  we  want  progress  to  be  the  servant  and 
not  the  master  of  man. 

"We  do  not  intend  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  isolated  from  neighbors  and 
nature,  confined  by  blighted  cities  and  bleak 
suburbs,  stunted  by  a  poverty  of  learning 
and  an  emptiness  of  leisure. 

"The  Great  Society  asks  not  how  much, 
but  how  good;  not  only  how  to  create 
wealth  but  how  to  use  it;  not  only  how  fast 
we  are  going,  but  where  we  are  headed." 

And  with  this  as  an  introduction,  Lyndon 
Johnson  outlined  his  proposals  for  develop- 
ing and  enriching  the  human  resources  of 
this  great  nation.  Johnson  proposed  a  vision 
for  America  which  he  said  grew  "from  the 
scattered  hopes  of  the  American  past." 

Things  went  wrong  for  President  Johnson 
and  I'm  afraid  that  many  well-intentioned 
Great  Society  goals  got  derailed. 

There  have  been  many  things  wrong  with 
several  of  the  programs  of  the  Great  Socie- 
ty. Indeed  we  haven't  heard  much  about  it 
even  in  the  waning  days  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Many  of  the  programs  were 
marred  by  corruption,  mismanagement  and 
Inefficiency.  But  many  good  things  did 
emerge  and  much  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  Americans  can  be  shown.  Let  us 
not  turn  the  hands  of  our  clock  back  so  far 
as  to  cancel  these  gains  out. 

Today's  rhetoric  from  our  leaders  in 
Washington  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Great  Society.  And  let  me 
quote  a  passage  to  you.  (Howard.  1978.  pp. 
39-42.) 

"The  dream  of  a  more  humane  society  has 
turned  into  a  nightmare  of  governmental 
extravagance  and  corruption,  of  unfulfilled 
promises  on  a  gigantic  scale,  of  foolish,  use- 
less counter  productive  and  expensive  pro- 
grams." 

Is  assisting  young  people  to  go  to  college  a 
useless  counter  productive  program?  Is  pro- 
viding adequate  health  care  for  the  elderly 
foolish?  Is  providing  for  the  nutritional 
needs  of  our  young  an  extravagance?  Is 
clearing  up  our  envirorunent  useless  and 
counter  productive? 

I  don't  believe  they  are.  I  believe  that 
they  are  necessary  and  vital  answers  to 
some  very  critical  needs  of  our  people.  The 
current  leadership  at  the  national  level  (and 
the  rush  by  many  at  the  state  level  to  follow 
and  even  out-do  this  leadership)  is  fashion- 
ing a  different  vision  of  America.  It  is  a 
vision  not  of  hope  for  the  needy  among  us. 
but  of  abandonment.  It  is  not  a  vision  of  a 
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genuine  compassion  based  upon  a  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play.  It  is  a  vision  which 
denies  human  feeling  and  replaces  it  with 
statistics. 

Perhaps  to  best  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let 
me  share  a  parable  with  you. 

Many,  many  years  ago  in  a  tiny  Russian 
village,  a  Russian  Prince  who  was  extremely 
wealthy  overheard  one  of  the  peasants  who 
worked  in  his  fields  proclaim  how  great  it 
would  be  if  he  could  own  some  land  and  be 
wealthy.  The  Prince  one  day  approached 
the  peasant  and  said  to  him.  "I  heard  of 
your  wish  and  I  am  going  to  grant  it  to  you. 
This  is  what  you  must  do.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  sunup  come  over  here  where  I  am 
standing  and  then  by  walking  or  running 
cover  land  and  all  of  the  land  that  you  can 
cover  between  sunup  and  sundown  you  may 
keep.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  at  sun- 
down you  must  return  to  the  original  point 
from  which  you  left  at  sunup."  The  peasant 
was  ecstatic  with  joy.  At  last  his  dream  of 
land  ownership  and  wealth  was  going  to 
come  true.  The  night  before  he  could  not 
sleep.  He  was  very  very  excited.  The  next 
morning  just  prior  to  sunup  he  came  to  the 
appointed  place  and  the  Prince  was  there. 
The  Prince  reminded  the  peasant  that  he 
could  keep  all  the  land  that  he  covered 
either  by  walking  or  running  provided  that 
he  return  to  the  original  starting  place  at 
sunset.  The  peasant  agreed  and  at  precisely 
sunup,  he  started  off.  Originally  he  thought 
that  he  would  run  a  little  bit  and  he  began 
to  run.  He  was  feeling  good.  Later  on  the 
Sim  began  to  beat  heavily  upon  him.  The 
heat  of  the  day  was  t>eginning  to  slow  him 
down.  But  he  kept  going.  Shortly  after  noon 
some  friends  caught  up  with  him  they  said 
to  him.  "Your  neighbor  is  in  trouble.  He 
needs  your  help.  Please  come  and  help 
him."  The  peasant  felt  torn,  he  wanted  to 
help  his  neighbor,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  want  to  stop  in  his  quest  of  accumu- 
lating land.  And  so  he  said.  "No,  I  cannot  go 
now"  but  in  his  heart  he  said,  "Wait  until 
tomorrow.  Tomorrow  I  will  be  so  rich  I  will 
be  able  to  help  my  neighbor  with  every- 
thing. And  I  will  do  It,  I  pledge  that  I  will  do 
it."  And  so  he  kept  going.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  sun  began  to  beat  down  on  him  op- 
pressively and  he  began  to  get  weary  and 
very  thirsty.  But  he  kept  going  with  firm  re- 
solve. His  wife  caught  up  with  him  and  she 
said,  "Help,  return,  one  of  the  children  is  ill 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Please,  please 
come  home  now  and  help."  Once  again  he 
was  torn,  and  he  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
but  he  kept  going  and  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"Go  home.  Tomorrow,  tomorrow  I  will  have 
all  the  wealth  we  need  and  I  will  take  care 
of  the  child.  The  child  will  have  everything 
that  he  needs."  The  peasant  kept  going.  He 
left  his  distraught  wife  behind.  He  began  to 
realize  he  could  cover  more  land  if  he  ran 
some  more,  so  he  ran.  Then  he  began  to 
notice  that  the  sun  was  starting  to  set.  He 
began  to  get  very  anxious.  He  may  have 
gone  too  far.  He  decided  that  it  was  time 
now  to  stari  back,  so  that  he  could  come 
back  to  the  original  starting  point  by  sunset 
and  collect  what  the  Prince  had  promised. 
He  turned  around  and  began  his  trip  back. 
The  sun  was  lieginning  to  set  rapidly.  And 
he  began  to  panic.  He  began  to  ask  more  of 
his  very,  very  weary  and  strained  body.  He 
ran  harder  and  harder  until  he  could  not 
breathe.  But  he  kept  going.  Then  at  a  dis- 
tance he  could  see  the  Prince,  but  he  feared 
that  his  goal  was  still  quite  a  way  off  so  he 
ran  harder.  He  ran  and  ran  to  the  starting 
point.  As  he  approached  the  Prince,  the 
peasant  collapsed  and  fell  dead.  The  Prince 
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looked  down  and  said  to  people  near  him. 
"Take  him  away.  Dig  him  a  plot  6  ft.  by  4  ft. 
That  is  all  the  land  he  is  ever  going  to 
need." 

One  can  draw  many  lessons  from  this  par- 
able, but  I  think  an  appropriate  moral  is 
that  in  our  race  for  economic  gain  and  de- 
velopment, in  our  pursuit  for  a  one-sided 
view  of  economic  health,  we  may  be  in  jeop- 
ardy of  throwing  away  the  most  precious  re- 
source that  we  have,  our  human  resource. 
We  may  be  in  jeopardy  of  denying  to  the 
people  of  this  great  nation  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices they  must  so  desperately  have  in  order 
that  they  may  create,  in  order  that  they 
may  work,  in  order  that  they  may  be  good 
citizens. 

The  past  few  decades  have  seen  an  un- 
precedented rise  in  himian  aspirations 
among  our  people.  The  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, minorities,  women  and  others  have 
tasted  opportunity  never  before  available  to 
them.  They  will  not  be  denied.  They  will 
demand  their  due.  Any  attempt  to  roll  back 
the  gains  they  have  experienced  will  be  re- 
sisted. And  we  will  again  face  turmoil, 
hatred,  brother  against  sister— another  di- 
vided America. 

Those  who  wish  to  lead  and  are  given  the 
responsibility  to  do  so  must  recognize  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  proclaim  the  ideal  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  must  expect  of  our  leaders  that  they 
provide  some  basis— other  than  through  elo- 
quent words  alone— for  hope  that  these 
lights  will  be  secured  for  all  of  our  people. 

In  a  turbulent  world  the  people  have  a 
right  to  look  to  their  leaders  for  stabUity, 
calm,  inspiration  and  hope,  and  very  impor- 
tantly, they  expect  compassion  for  those 
less  fortunate  and  those  who  are  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  our  society. 

We  must  measure  our  leaders  not  only  by 
their  acts  and  deeds.   We  must  measure 
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them  also  by  their  lofty  goals  and  their 
vision  for  a  better  quality  of  life. 

Will  there  be  a  consensus  among  Ameri- 
cans with  respect  to  basic  values  and  issues? 

The  answer  will  continue  to  be  no,  so  long 
as  there  are  i)eople  on  either  side  of  the 
issues  who  believe  that  all  virtue  is  theirs 
and  all  sin  belongs  to  the  other  person.  No 
meaningful  and  lasting  resolution  can  be 
reached  where  one  side  or  the  other  side 
must  perish  or  totally  surrender. 

Accommodation  is  not  fatal.  Meeting  part 
ways  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness.  And  showing 
compassion  for  the  less  fortunate  among  us 
is  not  a  lack  of  national  resolve. 

Reality  tells  us  that  the  future  for  Amer- 
ica will  always  be  a  push  and  pull  in  various 
directions.  And  so  we  must  protect  ourselves 
and  our  precious  heritage  by  holding  firmly 
to  a  set  of  values  and  beliefs  that  transcends 
political  parties,  that  binds  us  together  in 
justice,  truth  and  compassion. 

(1)  We  must  always  have  faith  that  our 
future  will  always  be  better  than  our  past 
because  we  want  to  make  it  so.  And  we  must 
never  break  faith  with  the  less  fortunate 
among  us.  They  must  know  and  believe  that 
no  generation  will  ever  cause  them  to  be 
worse  off  than  they  were  before.  They  must 
not  be  pushed  down  any  farther. 

(2)  We  must  master  our  own  destiny  and 
not  permit  groups  whether  local  or  outside 
our  area  to  force  their  will  upon  us.  We 
must  set  our  values  and  decide  for  ourselves 
what  is  truly  worthy  for  us  and  for  this 
great  nation. 

(3)  We  must  know  the  truth  and  live  by  it. 

(4)  We  should  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
ethical  and  moral  conduct. 

(5)  We  must  have  and  show  compassion 
that  is  genuine  American  compassion  that  is 
rooted  in  an  ethic,  a  morality,  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  fairplay  that  is  timeless  and  endur- 
ing. 
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(6)  Knowing  that  resources  will  be  fewer 
we  must  learn  to  manage  with  less.  What 
some  people  want  to  call  "managing  for  de- 
cline." Let  us  do  this  within  a  framework 
that  values  human  life,  that  cherishes 
human  dignity,  and  expresses  the  true  feel- 
ings of  America  for  all  its  people. 

(7)  Let  us  open  our  planning  and  operat- 
ing processes  across  larger  numbers  of  insti- 
tutions which  have  broad  and  specific  re- 
sponsibilities for  health  and  human  service. 
Let  us  speak  to  each  other  and  then  with 
one  voice,  let  us  speak  to  those  who  set 
policy  that  affects  what  we  do. 

I  would  urge  all  who  hold  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
health  and  human  services  in  this  region  to 
come  together  now  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
people.  And  they  should  make  known  just 
what  this  course  of  action  should  be  and 
they  should  lead  in  its  achievement. 

Who  are  our  teachers  in  this  time  of 
searching  for  values  by  which  to  live?  Many 
want  to  look  to  the  Bible  for  a  path,  a  direc- 
tion. The  irony  is  that  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  with  many  interpreta- 
tions. And  there  are  many  who  wish  to  use 
the  Bible  to  support  their  own  biases.  We 
need  to  be  wary  of  these  people  for  they 
abuse  and  misuse  the  greatest  teachings  of 
all  time.  These  abusers  speak  of  getting 
even,  of  hit  lists  containing  the  names  of 
those  with  whom  they  disagree.  By  ultima- 
tum and  Intimidation  and  by  religious  zeal 
they  seek  to  destroy  all  who  disagree  with 
them. 

The  Bible  doesn't  tell  us  to  do  that.  It 
tells  us  to  turn  away  hatred,  to  shun  arro- 
gance, to  be  compassionate,  to  care  about 
people. 

The  Bible  tells  us:  "To  do  justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God."  Dare 
we  do  less?* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  10,  1981. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Gilus 
W.  Long  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday.  September  U,  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Richard  C.  Halverson,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  Chaplain,  U.S.  Senate,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Sovereign  Lord  of 
history.  Judge  of  all  the  Earth,  we  ac- 
knowledge our  need  of  Thee.  Thy 
Word  declares  that  "there  is  no  au- 
thority except  from  God,  and  the  au- 
thorities that  exist  are  appointed  by 
God"  (Romans  13:1).  All  who  rule  do 
so  at  Thy  good  pleasure.  All  govern- 
ments are  accountable  to  Thee. 

May  we  remember  that  Thou  are 
the  judge  of  all  that  is  done  here;  that 
we  are  accountable  to  Thee  in  our 
thoughts,  our  desires,  our  words,  and 
our  action.  We  are  accountable  to 
Thee  in  our  public  life  and  in  our  pri- 
vate life. 

Gracious  God,  help  us  to  dispose  of 
our  duties  here,  in  our  homes,  and  in 
all  that  we  do  that  Thou  will  be  hon- 
ored and  the  Nation  blessed. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
loved  to  His  death  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Elarth.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  TO  ATTEND  THE  FU- 
NERAL OF  THE  LATE  HONORA- 
BLE WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  206,  without 
objection  the  Chair  appoints  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Funeral  Com- 
mittee of  the  late  William  R.  Cotter 


the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  PoRD  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  JoNES  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  Gradison  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Moore  of  Louisiana; 

Mr.  Gephardt  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Georgia;  and 

Mr.  Hance  of  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  CUTS  WHICH  COULD 
BE  MADE  IN  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
hyer)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  about 
high  interest  rates.  The  prime  rate  re- 
mains over  20  percent.  The  National 
Association  of  Realtors  reports  that 
the  average  mortgage  rate  was  17.7 
percent  last  month.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  interest  rate  spiral  will  continue 
until  we  in  the  Congress  face  the  fact 
that  the  mounting  Federal  budget  def- 
icit places  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  through  increased  Federal  bor- 
rowing. Deficits  also  fuel  inflationary 
expectations  on  Wall  Street  and  across 
the  country.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
American  people  feel  a  sense  of  imcer- 
tainty  and  major  investors  question 
the  resolve  of  Congress  when  we  stop 
to  consider  what  has  happened  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
over  the  course  of  this  year  as  we 
looked  ahead  to  fiscal  year  1982: 

In  January,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion left  us  a  projected  budget  deficit 
estimated  at  $27.5  billion.  This  was 
clearly  not  based  on  sound  economic 
projections. 

In  March,  the  President's  budget  re- 
visions estimated  a  deficit  of  $45  bil- 
lion. 

Yet  the  House-passed  first  budget 
resolution  estimated  $31  billion.  The 
final  version  of  the  resolution  put  the 
deficit  at  $37.3  billion. 

The  official  administration  ceiling 
for  the  deficit  was  revised  on  July  15 
and  put  at  $42.5  billion. 

Perhaps  in  the  large  part  because 
Congress  did  not  approve  all  of  the 
President's  cuts,  the  deficit  estimates 
have  recently  shot  up  dramatically. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
have  ventured  an  estimate  of  $57  to 
$60  billion  since  May  and  remain  com- 
mitted to  those  figures. 

Alan  Greenspan,  the  noted  econo- 
mist and  former  adviser  to  President 


Ford,  estimates  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  at  $67  billion. 

Finally,  the  September  1981  issue  of 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York's  monthly  survey  reports  fi- 
nancial experts  as  predicting  a  $60  to 
$80  billion  deficit. 

None  of  these  estimates  include  the 
almost  $20  billion  in  off-budget  out- 
lays that  will  need  to  be  financed  by 
borrowing,  just  like  the  on-budget  def- 
icit. 

Then  again  this  morning  there  was 
an  item  m  the  Washington  Post  over 
today's  date  indicating  and  quoting 
the  head  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  Alice  Rivlin,  to  the  effect  that 
we  expect  a  deficit  in  1982  of  some  $80 
billion. 

Well,  someone  may  ask,  what  can  be 
done  about  this  projected  deficit  no 
matter  what  its  size?  And  in  answer  to 
that  question,  a  research  committee  of 
which  this  Member  from  California  is 
a  member,  earlier  this  year  began  a 
very  laborious  task  of  analyzing  the 
budget  for  1982,  in  very  critical  detail. 

As  a  part  of  this  analysis,  which  was 
a  work  product  of  the  Republican  Re- 
search Committee,  the  Budget  Study 
Subcommittee,  of  which  this  member 
was  chairman,  we  analyzed  the  22  cat- 
egories of  spending  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  analysis,  came 
up  with  a  recommendation  or  a  list  of 
where  cuts  could  be  made  in  fiscal 
year  1982  totaling  some  $52-plus  bU- 
lion. 

They  are  identified  and  precise  in 
272  specific  items  and  I  would  submit 
to  the  Members  that  when  they  exam- 
ine these  items  in  detail,  one  by  one, 
they  will  find  that  this  effort  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  in  1982  is  not 
being  done  on  the  backs  of  the  poor, 
the  downtrodden,  the  handicapped,  or 
the  deprived  in  our  society. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks,  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
Member  from  California  to  take  a  few 
moments  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
such  as  we  have  this  morning,  and  just 
read  through  these  items  so  that  the 
Members  can  get  flavor  of  what  they 
really  stand  for. 

I  intend  this  morning  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  do  just  that.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  to 
read  through  these  272  items,  but  I 
think  it  is  constructive  to  do  so. 

In  each  instance,  for  those  who  are 
listening,  I  would  ask  them  to  ask  sev- 
eral questions. 

Will  the  adoption  of  this  proposed 
cut  adversely  affect  the  deprived  in 
our    society,    the    handicapped,    the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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poor,  those  who  are  unable  to  fend  for 
themselves? 

In  almost  every  instance,  I  think  the 
answer  will  be  overwhelming,  it  does 
not. 

Where  does  the  cut  come,  one  may 
ask.  Quite  frankly,  it  comes  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  has  been  built  into  our 
governmental  system  in  this  coimtry 
over  the  course  of  the  last  40  or  50 
years.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  these 
cuts  are  desired  to  be  made. 

The  first  category  that  I  intend  to 
read  from  this  morning  is  what  we  call 
legislative,  and  in  this  category  Mem- 
bers wlU  notice  that  in  most  instances 
these  cuts  are  accomplished  by  noth- 
ing more  than  limiting  the  growth  in 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  10  per- 
cent over  what  was  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Now,  in  fairness,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
unreasonable  to  ask  members  of  the 
bureaucracy  to  limit  their  growth  in 
spending  to  10  percent  in  that  one 
year  from  1981  to  1982,  and  I  would 
like  to  enumerate  them  briefly  for  the 
Members  as  follows: 

The  first  one  would  permit  spending 
for  compensation  of  mileage  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Senators  to  grow 
10  percent  over  1981.  If  we  follow  that 
mandate,  we  would  save  $474,300.  In 
other  words,  the  proposed  expenditure 
for  that  item  in  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  is  $474,300,  more  than  10 
percent  above  what  was  spent  in  1981. 

Second  is  in  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate.  Here  again  we 
would  limit  the  growth  in  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1982  to  10  percent  over 
what  was  spent  in  1981.  That  would 
save  $17,500. 

In  the  legal  counsel  for  the  Senate, 
we  would  limit  growth  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  10  percent  over  what  was  spent 
in  1981.  This  would  save  $121,000. 

In  inquiries  and  Investigation  in  the 
Senate  we  would  limit  growth  to  10 
percent  over  what  was  spent  in  1981. 
This  would  save  $7,055,300. 

And  then  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
items  in  the  Senate.  We  would  cut  10 
percent  from  1981,  because  w^e  believe 
that  certain  of  those  expenses  were 
unnecessary.  This  would  save 
$7,490,600. 

We  would  limit  the  growth  of  fund- 
ing the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
to  10  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1981.  This  would  save  $22,200. 

We  would  limit  what  we  spent  on 
the  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 
to  10  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1981.  It  would  save  $30,300. 

We  would  limit  what  is  spent  for 
Capitol  Police  to  10  percent  over  what 
was  spent  in  1981.  This  would  save 
$5,900. 

We  would  limit  the  growth  in  fund- 
ing the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  not  more  than  10  percent  over  what 
was  spent  in  1981.  This  would  save 
$604,200. 


We  would  limit  what  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  spends  in  1982  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  10  percent 
over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  This 
would  save  $202,600. 

We  would  limit  what  Is  spent  for 
maintenance  of  Capitol  buildings  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  what  was 
spent  in  1981,  plus  10  percent.  This 
would  save  $273,000. 

In  Senate  office  buildings  we  would 
allow  10  percent  over  what  was  spent 
in  1981.  We  would  save  $40,600. 

The  Library  of  Congress:  We  would 
permit  the  growth  to  grow  by  10  per- 
cent over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  It 
would  save  $202,700. 

In  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  salaries  and  expenses,  we 
would  allow  growth  of  10  percent  over 
1981.  This  would  save  $548,600. 

In  the  acquisition  of  site  and  build- 
ing plans  and  designs,  we  would  defer 
certain  programs  that  are  planned  on 
the  grounds  that  frankly  we  cannot 
quite  afford  those  programs  at  this 
time.  This  would  save  $22,300,000. 
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In  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  we  would 
limit  salaries  and  expenses  to  10  per- 
cent over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  It 
would  save  $411,400. 

The  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  whatever  that 
is,  we  would  limit  expenses  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  that  Commission  to 
10  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1981.  This  would  save  $23,200. 

The  proposed  outlays  of  this  august 
body  in  the  functioning  Government 
are  a  42.3-percent  increase  over  1980 
which  we,  the  committee,  concluded  to 
be  exorbitant. 

In  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  salaries 
and  expenses,  we  would  allow  10  per- 
cent over  what  was  spent  in  1981, 
saving  $273,000. 

In  the  Railroad  Accounting  Princi- 
ples Board,  salaries  and  expenses,  we 
would  eliminate  this  program.  It  was 
designed  to  determine  the  economical- 
ly accurate  costs  associated  with  trans- 
portation of  goods.  We  believe  this  can 
better  be  done  in  the  private  sector. 
This  would  save  $959,000. 

We  would  eliminate  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  which  worlcs 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  because  we  believe  that  its 
functions  can  be  performed  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  This 
would  save  $12,465,000. 

Those  complete  our  recommenda- 
tions in  the  legislative  arena.  Now  I 
would  like  to  move  to  our  second  cate- 
gory designated  "the  judiciary."  In 
this  category  we  would  allow  expenses 
to  increase  10  percent  above  1981  for 
the  defender  services,  for  the  appeals 
and  district  courts  and  other  judicial 
services.  This  would  save  $753,200. 

For  fees  for  jurors  and  commission- 
ers in  the  appeals  and  district  courts 


and  other  judicial  services,  we  would 
allow  a  growth  of  10  percent  over  1981. 
This  would  save  $325,700. 

For  operations  and  maintenance,  for 
appeals  and  district  courts  and  other 
judicial  services,  we  would  permit 
growth  to  grow  10  percent  above  1981. 
which  would  save  $3,982,300. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  magis- 
trates for  appeals  and  district  courts 
and  other  judicial  services,  we  would 
allow  10  percent  over  what  was  spent 
in  1981.  This  would  save  $3,249,100. 

The  bankruptcy  court,  salaries  and 
expenses  of  appeals  and  district  courts 
and  other  judicial  services,  we  would 
allow  10  percent  over  what  was  spent 
in  1981. 

Incidentally,  in  this  category  the 
proposed  outlay  represents  a  54.3-per- 
cent increase  since  1980.  which  our 
committee  felt  was  exorbitant.  This 
would  save  $10,703,800. 

Space  and  facilities  of  appeals  and 
district  courts  and  other  judicial  serv- 
ices, we  would  permit  a  growth  in  1982 
to  be  10  percent  over  what  was  spent 
in  1981.  This  would  save  $4,759,700. 

The  special  railroad  reorganization 
court,  appeals  and  district  courts  and 
other  judicial  services,  we  would  allow 
10  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1981.  This  totals  some  $55,600. 

Finally  in  this  category,  we  would 
permit  expenses  for  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  U.S.  Courts,  salaries  and 
expenses,  to  grow  by  10  percent  over 
what  was  spent  in  1981.  This  would 
save  $1,423,400. 

Members,  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
any  longer  time  this  morning,  but  as  I 
indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  will  pick  up  reading  these 
items  one  by  one  on  the  next  day  that 
we  meet. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  this  caveat. 
The  figures  that  I  have  expressed  this 
morning  were  accurate  as  of  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  this  work  prod- 
uct, which  was  in  mid-July  of  this 
year.  The  meaning  of  that  is  quite 
simple.  We  adopted  a  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
there  may  be  certain  adjustments  as  a 
result  of  the  adoption  of  that  bill 
which  would  make  some  modifications 
in  one  or  more  of  these  figures  and 
when  those  adjustments  are  known,  I 
will  make  these  adjustments  available 
and  knowledgeable  to  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
desire  recognition? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  wUl  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  remarlcs  today. 

If  I  might  take  a  minute  or  two,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  gentleman's 
remarks  in  support  of  them. 


resolution  with 
and  stabilizing 
resolving  clause 
may  share  that 
would  appreci- 

Certainly. 
The     resolving 
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Today  I  introduced  a 
reference  to  lowering 
the  interest  rates.  The 
is  a  short  one,  and  if  I 
with  the  gentleman,  I 
ate  it.  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER. 

Mr.     BRINKLEY. 
clause  is  as  follows: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
and  the  Congress  should  take  the  following 
three  steps: 

Toward  this  goal  I  have  outlined 
steps  to  lower  and  stabilize  interest 
rates.  There  are  three  of  them: 

First,  immediate  spending  cuts  should  be 
made  by  Identifying  and  eliminating  nones- 
sential and  low  priority  items  which  may 
remain  in  the  budget. 

Second,  Government  revenues  should  be 
increased  by  eliminating  existing  prefer- 
ences, such  as  last-minute  inducements 
added  to  the  tax  bill  and  tax  loopholes, 
which  are  neither  fair  nor  necessary. 

Third,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  should  prudently  in- 
crease the  money  supply  in  order  to  ease 
the  burden  on  credit  markets  and  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Board. 

I  might  add,  congressional  confi- 
dence in  the  Board. 

This  plan,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  would  be  a  broad- 
based  approach.  It  would  combine  the 
three  elements  and  I  believe  would  re- 
store some  stability  and  some  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  money 
supply. 

As  to  item  1,  the  gentlemen  has 
made  a  good  effort  in  identifying  the 
items  in  the  budget  which  could  be 
considered.  I  do  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  that. 

On  item  2,  if  there  are  loopholes  in 
our  tax  structure,  if  there  were  things 
added  as  inducements,  as  no  doubt 
there  were  because  we  are  such  a  di- 
verse people,  then  we  might  want  to 
look  at  them  again  with  cooler  heads 
and  wiser  thoughts. 

Then  finally,  as  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
we  have  got  to  understand  that  once 
usurious  interest  rates  get  out  of  sight 
as  they  are  today,  that  productivity 
which  is  the  salvation  of  our  coimtry 
is  gone.  We  simply  must  have  interest 
rates  which  are  affordable  by  business 
and  by  agriculture  if  we  as  a  Nation 
are  to  survive. 

Therefore,  this  is  the  plan  that  I 
have.  I  salute  the  gentleman  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  today  and 
intend  to  examine  these  budget  items 
to  which  he  has  referred  and  to  which 
he  will  refer  in  an  effort  to  join  forces 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  and, 
of  course,  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  211 

Resolved,  That  current  high  interest  rates 
constitute  an  unprecedented  threat  to 
American  agriculture  and  businesses,  which 
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depend  on  credit,  and  American  consumers 
who  depend  on  their  products  and  services; 
and 

Whereas  the  causes  of  these  interest  rates 
are  acknowledged  to  be  higher  than  expect- 
ed government  deficits,  increased  consumer 
spending,  and  the  restrictive  monetary 
policy  followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and 

Whereas  dealing  with  one  of  these  causes 
alone  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  bring  about 
immediate  interest  rate  relief  could  exacer- 
bate other  economic  problems  so  as  to  cause 
more  harm  than  good:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Congress  should  take  the 
following  three  steps: 

First,  immediate  spending  cuts  should  be 
made  by  identifying  and  eliminating  nones- 
sential and  low  priority  items  which  may 
remain  in  the  budget. 

Second.  Government  revenues  should  be 
increased  by  eliminating  existing  prefer- 
ences, such  as  last-minute  inducements 
added  to  the  tax  bill  and  tax  loopholes, 
which  are  neither  fair  nor  necessary. 

Third,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  should  prudently  in- 
crease the  money  supply  in  order  to  ease 
the  burden  on  credit  markets  and  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Board. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  well  on  his  resolution. 

On  the  first  item,  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly in  agreement  with  the  gentleman. 

On  the  second  item,  I  think,  frankly, 
there  are  some  elements  in  that  tax 
bill  that  were  a  compromise,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  that  individ- 
ually if  we  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  we 
would  reject  them  as  not  being  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country. 

On  the  third  element,  we  can  talk 
about  the  stewardship  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  members  at  some 
length.  This  Member  from  California 
happens  to  believe  in  the  evidence 
that  this  year  the  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  has  been  far  in  excess  of 
the  target  set  by  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  themselves. 
For  instance,  the  target  the  Board  set 
earlier  this  year  was  a  growth  in  MiB 
of  money  supply  for  this  year  of  3  to  5 
percent.  In  fact,  the  data  indicates  the 
growth  of  that  statistic  MiB  in  this 
year  1981  calendar  year  to  date  for  the 
8  months  on  which  the  data  is  avail- 
able indicates  a  growth  is  of  a  magni- 
tude of  8  or  9  percent,  which  is  baf- 
fling. 

In  other  words,  it  is  my  conclusion 
that  rather  than  a  tight  money 
supply,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
pursuing  a  loose  money  supply  policy 
which  is  exacerbating  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates. 

Let  me  add,  though,  that  we  should 
be  careful  as  Members  of  this  body  to 
shift  the  responsibility  or  the  burden 
on  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
managing  the  economic  affairs  of  this 
Nation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  irresponsibly  expand- 
ing the  money  supply  in  the  decade  of 


the  seventies  in  order  to  provide  the  li- 
quidity in  the  banking  system  to  fi- 
nance the  irresponsible  level  of  spend- 
ing of  this  institution,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  The  irre- 
sponsible level  of  spending  going  on  by 
this  body  today  is  not  the  cause  of 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
doing.  It  is  what  we  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  done.  The  buck  stops  here. 
If  we  Congressmen  want  to  stop  the  ir- 
responsible level  of  spending,  we  have 
to  take  the  intellectual  courage  collec- 
tively to  adopt  one  or  more  of  these 
items  in  this  work  product. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  one 
of  these  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  The  spirit  of  this  effort  is 
nothing  more  than  to  suggest  to  Mem- 
bers that  here  are  opportunities 
whereby  we  can  cut  spending,  to  bring 
down  interest  rates,  liecause  the  Fed- 
eral demand  for  credit  this  year  is  so 
extensive.  Specifically,  35  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  available  credit  every 
month  is  being  consumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  we  want  to  reduce 
the  Federal  demand  for  credit,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  if  they  do  not 
like  these  272  items,  what  are  your 
recommended  changes  or  ideas  for  re- 
ducing spending? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  As  my  friend 
knows,  I  do  not  impugn  the  steward- 
ship of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  Certainly  they  need  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  in  this  day  and 
time  in  trying  to  achieve  what  their 
charter  calls  for  and  to  be  insulated 
from  the  political  arena  as  they  are. 

I  am  certain  they  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  in  good  conscience,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  is  a  severe 
problem  with  reference  to  money  mar- 
kets. Of  course,  the  gentleman  feels 
that  the  money  is  not  tight,  that  there 
is  probably  more  in  circulation  than 
there  should  be. 

Well,  reasonable  men  may  differ 
and,  of  course,  we  do  differ  in  that 
regard;  but  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  under  this 
scenario. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  With  reference  to 
the  money  in  circulation  and  how  we 
could  best  achieve  our  common  goal, 
let  us  play  as  if  the  tax  bill  had  not 
been  passed  and  let  us  assume  then 
that  the  deficit  would  be  far  less  and 
that  the  demand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  money  supply  would 
be  far  less.  Then  would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  with  me  that  the  interest 
rates  would  be  far  less  than  they  are 
today  because  of  the  lower  deficit 
which  would  in  and  of  itself  make  a 
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fine  contribution  to  productivity, 
toward  the  continuation  in  business  of 
fanners  and  businesses. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  good  point.  Specifi- 
cally, we  cut  taxes  for  fiscal  year  1982 
about  $55  billion  in  the  tax  bill.  If  we 
had  not  cut  taxes,  the  deficit  would  be 
approximately  eliminated  or  close  to 
it. 

It  is  tantalizing  then  to  say,  "Well, 
maybe  we  shouldn't  have  cut  taxes." 

I  do  not  accept  that  and  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  why.  If  we  are  truly  in- 
terested in  establishing  incentives  in 
the  Nation  for  e<;onomic  expansion 
and  incentives  for  people  to  work  and 
invest  and  save,  we  must  as  a  principle 
reduce  the  heavy  level  of  taxes  on  the 
American  people.  It  so  happens  that 
the  tax  load  on  the  American  people 
today  is  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic  in  peacetime.  I  think 
that  Is  unacceptable  and  this  was  the 
mandate  that  our  President  Reagan 
ran  on  last  November  and  the  people 
elected  him  to  do.  The  tax  bill  is  now  a 
part  of  our  economic  system. 

In  2  years'  time,  in  my  opinion,  18 
months  to  2  years,  the  feedback  to 
Government  from  the  economic  ex- 
pansion of  the  reimplementation  of 
those  tax  cuts  are  going  to  do.  I  think, 
profound  beneficial  good  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Our  challenge  is  what  do  we  do  in 
the  interim  when  the  demand  for  fi- 
nancing this  deficit  or  these  deficits  is 
so  excessive?  That  is  the  full  thrust  of 
this  work  product. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  we  have  the 
challenge  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  this  month  before  this 
year  is  out  to  adopt  significant  further 
budget  cuts  in  order  to  reduce  the 
demand  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  credit  to  drive  down  interest  rates, 
to  help  stimulate  economic  recovery. 
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Mr.  BRINKLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  finally,  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  gentleman.  I,  too.  supported 
the  tax  bill.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
important  things  the  tax  measure  has 
achieved  is  a  new  attitude  among  the 
American  people.  You  Icnow.  it  is  a 
thing  of  good  cheer  and  enthusiasm  to 
work  and  earn,  because  you  can  keep 
more.  Motivation  is  a  thing  that  drives 
a  free  people.  That  is  what  the  gentle- 
man and  I  believe  in. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  We  share  that 
belief. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


WE  MUST  MEET  THE  SOVIET 
CHALLENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested  a  special 
order  today  because  at  the  present 
moment  the  Reagan  administration  is 
in  the  process  of  making  a  series  of  de- 
cisions about  the  defense  budget, 
about  the  future  of  defense  spending, 
about  the  structure  of  our  defense 
forces,  which  I  believe  need  to  be  care- 
fully examined. 

The  context  and  structure  of  those 
decisions,  I  think,  need  to  be  explained 
to  the  American  people,  and  within 
the  administration  itself  there  is  a 
lively  debate  going  on  as  to  how  much 
defense  we  need,  how  much  defense 
we  can  afford,  and  frankly.  I  think 
there  is  a  third  element  missing  in 
that  debate,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
today's  talk. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  not 
only  a  revolution  in  the  public  willing- 
ness to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge,  not 
only  a  revolution  in  the  Congress  will- 
ingness to  support  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President;  we  also 
need  a  revolutionary  commitment  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  fundamentally  reshape  the 
structure  and  nature  of  the  Pentagon, 
to  produce  the  speed  of  decisionmak- 
ing, the  efficiency,  and  the  effective- 
ness in  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy  that 
we  are  seeking  in  the  civilian  bureauc- 
racies. 

To  place  this  in  context,  I  think  we 
have  to  begin  with  President  Reagan's 
commitment.  Under  President  Carter, 
in  constant  1982  dollars  we  had  pro- 
posed to  spend  $172.9  billion  in  1980  in 
obligational  authority.  That  had 
grown  to  $186  billion  in  1981  and  to 
$196  billion  in  1982. 

Under  President  Reagan,  however, 
we  dramatically  increased  from  $172.6 
billion  in  1980  to  $193.9  billion  in  1981, 
to  a  proposed  $222.2  billion  in  1982.  to 
$238.4  billion  in  1983.  and  so  on.  It  is 
the  largest  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing in  peacetime  since  the  late  thirties. 

Why  did  President  Reagan  believe 
we  need  that  increase?  Because  the 
President  and  his  advisers  believe  that 
the  world  is  dangerous,  because  they 
believe  that  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up is  a  threat. 

I  agree  with  them.  The  world  is  dan- 
gerous. The  Soviet  military  buildup  is 
a  threat.  I  would,  in  fact,  go  further 
than  they  are  suggesting.  I  think  the 
American  people  need  to  be  told  the 
simple  truth,  which  is  that  if  war  came 
tomorrow,  the  United  States  would 
lose;  that  there  is  no  conceivable  victo- 
ry that  one  can  project  from  any  bat- 
tlefield with  the  Soviet  Union  except 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Soviet  power; 
that  in  Europe  or  anywhere  within 
reach  of  the  Soviet  forces  on  the  Eu- 
rasion  Continent  the  United  States 
could  not  defeat  the  Soviet  Union. 

Part  of  the  reason  we  are  in  that 
shape  is  because  we  have  been  follow- 
ing for  30  years  a  war-deterring  rather 


than  a  war-winning  strategy.  We  have 
followed  the  policy  that  says  if  you 
will  think  of  the  story  of  the  three 
little  pigs,  we  will  not  build  a  brick 
house  that  the  big  bad  wolf  cannot 
blow  down;  we  will  build  a  paper 
house,  but  we  will  paint  it  to  look  like 
bricks.  If  the  wolf  is  convinced  it  is  a 
brick  house,  nothing  bad  will  happen. 

That  war-deterring  strategy  worked 
as  long  as  we  had  domination  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  It  has  worked 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  leadership  has 
not  tried  to  gamble.  But  the  simple 
truth  is  that  should  war  come,  the 
United  States  would  lose. 

We  would  lose  because  we  do  not 
have  adequate  troops,  we  do  not  have 
adequate  reserves,  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate equipment,  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate munitions.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at 
the  Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870.  I 
think  it  will  be  found  the  most  accu- 
rate model  of  what  would  happen  in 
an  American-Soviet  war  in  the  eight- 
ies. Unfortunately,  we  play  the  part  of 
the  French. 

We  have  too  few  troops.  They  are 
not  positioned  well.  Their  doctrine  is 
inadequate.  We  are  not  keeping  up 
with  technology.  The  sum  total  of  our 
lack  of  commitment  to  reality  for  the 
last  20  years  in  defense  is  that  we  are 
today  in  terrible  danger,  should  war 
come,  of  decisive  defeat. 

How  vital  is  this  consideration?  How 
important  is  it  to  use  as  everyday  citi- 
zens to  worry  about  a  war  that  prob- 
ably will  not  come;  to  worry  about  a 
battle  that  may  not  happen? 

Let  me  suggest  first  of  all  that  the 
actual  processes  of  defeat  is.  itself,  in 
wartime,  everything.  No  matter  how 
good  your  intellectual  arguments,  no 
matter  how  good  your  bureaucracies, 
no  matter  how  eloquent  your  state- 
ments to  Armed  Services  Committees, 
if  you  cannot  win  on  the  battlefield, 
nothing  else  matters. 

It  was  said  best  by  Winston  Church- 
ill, who  warned  us  in  "The  Gathering 
Storm,"  quoting  from  a  speech  he 
made  in  1934,  that  wars  come  quickly, 
that  you  cannot  be  certain  when  they 
will  happen,  that  one  day  suddenly  an 
ambassador  comes,  he  delivers  a  mes- 
sage, and  the  following  day  your  coun- 
tries are  at  war. 

The  battlefield  is  more  than  just 
this  front  or  that  front,  this  division 
or  that  division.  The  battlefield  is  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  nation,  the 
strategy,  the  general  conditions  in 
which  the  political  leadership  makes 
decisions. 

Harry  Summers,  in  an  excellent 
book  on  Vietnam  entitled  "On  Strate- 
gy—The Vietnam  War  in  Context," 
Colonel  Summers,  currently  aui  active 
officer  in  the  Army,  teaching  at  the 
Carlisle  War  College,  begins  his  book 
with  a  quote. 

"You  know,  you  never  defeated  us  on  the 
battlefield,"  said  the  American  Colonel.  The 
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North  Vietnamese  Colonel  pondered  this 
remark  a  moment  and  said,  "That  may  be 
so,  but  it  is  also  Irrelevant."  Conversation  in 
Hanoi,  April  1975. 

The  North  Vietnamese  won  that  war 
on  the  battlefield  of  our  minds,  on  the 
battlefield  of  our  budgets,  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  our  foreign  policy,  even  if 
they  never  won  that  war  on  the  battle- 
field around  Saigon,  so  long  as  Ameri- 
can troops  were  present. 

Currently,  we  face  a  crisis  because 
we  are  losing  a  war  on  the  battlefield 
of  the  Pentagon,  just  as  surely  as  we 
are  losing  a  war  potentially  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe  or  the  Middle  East. 

President  Reagan  attempted  to  shift 
the  quantitative  side  of  defense  spend- 
ing. He  attempted  to  increase  dramati- 
cally our  commitment  to  a  sound  de- 
fense. Secretary  Weinberger  has  done, 
I  think,  an  excellent  job.  at  the  strate- 
gic level,  of  forcing  the  military  bu- 
reaucracies to  think  again  and  again 
about  the  MX  mobile  basing  system. 
Under  Secretary  Carlucci  has  done  a 
super  job  of  forcing  fundamental 
thinking  about  procurement  policy 
within  the  context  of  the  Pentagon.  In 
some  recent  votes  on  authorization 
bills,  we  have  changed  some  of  the 
laws  to  allow  the  Pentagon  to  spend 
more  wisely. 

But  on  balance,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  not  done  the  job  it  needs 
to,  and  as  a  consequence  we  are  today 
at  the  beginning  of  our  first  retreat 
from  what  was  a  brief,  6-month  surge 
of  defense  spending. 

There  are  three  reasons  we  are  re- 
treating. FMrst,  the  Russians  have  not 
invaded  Poland.  The  world  seems  less 
dangerous.  And  shooting  down  two 
Libyan  jets  felt  good.  It  gave  the 
American  people  the  sense  that  we 
showed  them. 

Second,  the  wave  of  spending  cuts 
on  the  civilian  side  has  not  been 
matched  by  equal  toughness  in  de- 
fense spending.  There  is  not  a  sense 
that  we  are  as  willing  to  grill  the  gen- 
erals as  we  are  to  grill  the  civilian  bu- 
reaucracies. While  I  praise  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  Under  Secretary  Car- 
lucci for  their  initiatives,  I  have  to 
fault  them  for  their  lack  of  flair,  their 
lack  of  publicity.  To  too  great  an 
extent  "Cap  the  Knife"  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  "Cap  the  Advocate,"  and 
should  that  happen,  I  fear  he  will  lose 
his  effectiveness  in  convincing  the 
American  people  that  we  will  question 
a  military  bureaucracy  as  tightly  as  a 
civilian  bureaucracy. 

The  third  and  deeper  reason  that 
the  Reagan  administration  is  steadily 
losing  ground  in  the  Congress  and  I 
think  ultimately  in  the  news  media  in 
the  country  on  the  issue  of  defense 
sending  is  because  the  dry  rot  of  the 
Pentagon  bureaucracy  remains  un- 
challenged. You  can  take  every  quote 
by  President  Reagan  about  bureaucra- 
cy in  general,  every  quote  about  its 
waste,  its  siUiness,  its  lack  of  direction, 


and  you  can  apply  them  to  the  Penta- 
gon. The  reality  is  that  the  Pentagon 
is  the  largest,  most  sophisticated  bu- 
reaucracy in  this  city;  that  for  last  35 
years  they  have  systematically  and 
steadily  developed  an  ability  to  do  less 
and  less  while  spending  more  and 
more  with  greater  and  greater  com- 
plexity. 

Here  are  some  recent  examples: 

The  Desert  One  tragedy  in  Iran  led 
to  no  firings,  no  resignations,  no 
courts  of  inquiry.  When  the  British  in 
the  18th  century  lost  Majorca,  they 
executed  the  admiral  who  failed.  In 
this  country  on  all  too  many  occasions 
in  recent  years  we  have  promoted  the 
senior  officer  who  failed. 

On  cost  overruns,  to  the  best  of  my 
luiowledge.  there  have  been  no  major 
firings  of  the  military  leaders  directly 
involved  in  spending  large  chunks  of 
money.  In  effect,  whatever  happens  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  the  building 
project  the  game  goes  on.  In  many 
cases  the  officer  who  had  the  overrun 
ends  up  working  for  the  company  he 
had  the  overrun  with. 

Simply  throwing  more  money  at  ob- 
solete ideas  and  absurd  structure  does 
not  solve  anything.  In  the  long  run,  it 
may  in  fact  weaken  things  both  by 
crippling  those  of  us  who  favor  a 
strong  defense,  and  also  by  leading 
some  people  to  believe  we  are  actually 
being  saved  while  all  we  are  being  is 
wasteful. 

The  challenge  I  would  raise  is  much 
deeper  than  anything  we  have  seen 
this  year.  If  the  administration  thinks 
the  defense  threat,  the  danger  of  war, 
is  important  enough  to  spend  this 
amount  of  money  on.  then  it  ought  to 
be  willing  to  fundamentally  reform 
the  Pentagon  bureaucracy.  We  need 
Elihu  Root,  not  Henri  Maginot,  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  We  need  a  willing- 
ness to  fundamentally  restructure 
things. 

For  those  who  remain  faithful  to  the 
vision  of  military  bureaucratic  compe- 
tence, let  me  suggest  the  following 
facts  should  at  least  lead  them  to 
question  their  faith. 

First,  I  have  asked  this  of  every  offi- 
cer I  have  seen  recently.  There  is  no 
major  war  we  can  win  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, period.  Let  me  repeat  that.  There 
is  no  major  war  we  can  win  against  the 
Soviets,  period. 

Second,  we  now  focus  on  buying 
high  technology  in  a  narrow  formula 
that  prevents  us  from  using  the  high 
technology  we  spend  so  much  money 
on.  For  example,  we  buy  the  F-15 
fighter  aircraft,  a  superb  aircraft, 
clearly  one  of  the  two  finest  air-superi- 
ority fighters  in  the  world,  the  other 
being  the  F-14.  We  buy  it  with  enor- 
mously complex  and  expensive  elec- 
tronic gear  so  it  can  fight  in  what  is 
called  a  force-on-force  conflict;  that  is, 
with  many  aircraft  in  the  air  at  one 
time.  Yet  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 


the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions for  1981,  General  Russ  said 
about  the  third  level,  which  is  force  on 
force- 
So  I  would  say  that  95  percent  of  our 
people  are  at  level  1,  maybe  50  are  at  level  2, 
and  a  few  are  at  level  3. 

What  that  means  is  that  you  are 
buying  extraordinarily  expensive  air- 
craft which  you  are  not  flying  the 
pilots  in  long  enough  to  use  the  air- 
craft at  its  current  capability,  so  that 
50  percent  of  our  pilots  are  using  the 
plane  as  though  it  were  a  dramatically 
cheaper  one-on-one  fighter  plane.  An- 
other 40  percent  or  so  are  using  the 
aircraft  as  though  it  is  a  slightly  supe- 
rior one-on-two  or  one-on-three  air- 
plane. And  probably  10  percent  of 
your  fighter  pilots  are  sufficiently 
qualified  to  use  the  airplane  for  the 
purpose  you  paid  for.  It  is  like  using  a 
Cadillac  as  a  dump  truck.  And  it  is 
done  because  the  Air  Force  is  focused 
on  procuring  hardware  rather  than  on 
building  a  balanced  force  that  has 
enough  money  to  fly  the  airplane,  to 
train  the  pilots,  to  buy  the  munitions 
and  to  maintain  the  entire  system. 

We  have  to  develop  a  total  equation 
of  research  and  development,  procure- 
ment, maintenance,  training,  in  order 
to  measure  full  systems  against  each 
other. 

Third,  we  are  buying  an  all-high- 
technology  force  in  a  way  that  is  his- 
torically absurd.  The  reality  is  that 
high  technology  limits  size,  and  as 
Lord  Nelson  warned  us,  "Numbers  an- 
nihilate." It  is  important  to  remember 
that  when  the  German  Army  invaded 
Russia  in  1941,  there  were  only  24  ar- 
mored divisions.  The  rest  of  that  army 
was  infantry  with  horse-drawn  logis- 
tics. The  Israelis  in  1973  were  still 
using  World  War  II  super-Sherman 
tanks  when  necessary. 

We  simply  cannot  buy  enough  F- 
15's.  F-16's,  and  A-lO's  to  equip  all  of 
our  Regular  Forces  and  all  of  our  Re- 
serves. But  the  professional  military 
bureaucracy's  answer  is  to  blame  the 
politicians  and  the  people.  That  is  can- 
didly a  copout. 

Wellington  had  to  fight  the  peninsu- 
lar war  with  the  army  he  had,  not  the 
army  he  dreamed  of.  Midway  was  won 
in  what  Walter  Lord  called  an  incredi- 
ble victory,  with  the  Navy  available, 
not  the  Navy  Admiral  Spruance 
wanted. 

The  current  military  bureaucracy 
buys  what  it  wants  and  shrugs  off  the 
gaps  in  procurement  and  training  as 
someone  else's  fault.  That  is  simply 
fimdamentally  professionally  wrong. 
It  is  like  buying  a  new  car  and  having 
no  money  to  buy  gas  to  drive  it  home. 
The  Syrians  in  the  Golan  Heights  in 
1973  lost  over  100  tanks  simply  be- 
cause they  ran  out  of  gasoline. 
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The  Japanese  suffered  extremely 
high  aircraft  losses  in  the  Mariana 
turkey  shoot  of  1944  because  they 
could  not  train  the  pilots.  The  first 
operational  jet  fighter  of  Germany, 
the  ME  262.  could  not  achieve  its  peak 
effectiveness  because  of  the  lack  of 
aviation  fuel  in  Germany  in  1944  and 
1945.  The  American  military  bureauc- 
racy is  actually  planning,  in  the  pur- 
chasing patterns  we  see,  to  create  the 
probable  fiascos  of  the  future  for  our 
own  military:  to  spend  the  money  in 
such  a  manner  that  you  cannot  finish 
^the  entire  process:  that  fancy  weapons 
systems  exist  that  cannot  be  used  is 
simply  irresponsible. 

Example:  We  have  a  long  war  struc- 
ture for  the  Army  that  is  capable,  not 
of  fighting  a  short  war.  but  fighting 
only  a  skirmish;  literally  incapable  of 
fighting  even  a  war  the  length  of  Yom 
Kippur. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlement  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  bringing  a  new  di- 
mension, a  new  variable,  into  discus- 
sions that  I  see  taking  place  in  discus- 
sions on  our  military  preparedness. 

All  to  often,  I  think,  we  recite  the 
same  cliches  and  go  along  with  the 
same  type  of  thinking,  and  what  we 
need  now  is  to  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  I  do  not  see  that  type  of  think- 
ing forthcoming,  so  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  the  time  to  prepare 
his  statement,  which  I  think  is  very 
well  thought  out  and  very  well  deliv- 
ered incidentally,  too. 

I  am  reminded,  when  the  gentleman 
was  quoting  the  different  generals  and 
the  different  situations,  that  Caesar 
had  a  motto,  which  was,  "Divide  et 
Vinci."  meaning  "Divide  and  conquer." 

I  think  that  is  taking  place  to  some 
degree  in  the  Western  World,  if  not  to 
a  great  degree,  in  the  Western  World 
today.  I  think  we  have  to  speak  with 
one  voice.  It  is  not  how  many  dollars, 
how  many  billions  we  spend,  but  how 
we  spend  those  dollars.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  driving  at. 

We  cannot  have  people  in  our  own 
administration  continually  disagreeing 
with  each  other.  I  think,  quite  frankly, 
that  we  have  to  speak  with  one  voice- 
not  only  our  country,  but  in  the  West- 
em  World— if  we  are  going  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  analysis  of 
the  Pentagon  deserves  some  consider- 
ation on  this  floor  by  those  of  us  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
to  look  at  not  only  the  defense  budget 
but  also  how  those  dollars  are  being 
spent.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  see  a 
Winston  Churchill  in  America  today 
sounding  a  clarion  call  for  new  think- 
ing and  to  wake  up  the  American 
people,  but  I  think  maybe  this  is  a 


step  in  the  right  direction  by  our 
friend  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  other  thing,  when  we  criticize 
the  Pentagon,  and  rightly  so  because 
there  is  criticism  I  think  that  Depart- 
ment should  be  subjected  to,  we  have 
to  remember  that  we  bear  some  of 
that  responsibility  right  here  in  this 
House.  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  a  general  make  an  unpopular 
decision  or  opinion  in  public  and  have 
people  go  to  the  well  to  back  up  that 
general?  I  have  not  heard  that  very 
often.  In  fact,  I  cannot  remember  a 
single  instance,  because  today  in 
America  you  have  to  be  popular  and 
whatever  you  do  has  to  be  popular. 
You  will  never  do  the  unpopular 
thing,  and  what  we  need  in  America 
today  is  the  unpopular  thing  because 
the  message  that  the  American  people 
have  to  hear,  my  friend,  is  not  going  to 
be  popular. 

So.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  taking  the  well  at  this 
time  and  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
thinking.  I  hope  that  he  will  do  this 
more  often  in  the  future,  because  it  is 
not  ourselves,  but  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren  that  are  going  to  be 
thankful  for  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  gentleman  on  bringing  a 
new  dimension  to  the  thinking  of 
America,  because  we  have  been  going 
along  in  a  stereo  thinking  for  all  too 
often.  We  are  still  fighting  the  Second 
World  War.  That  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague.  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more.  His  comment  on  unpopularity— 
you  know,  it  is  always  more  popular  to 
buy  ice  cream  than  health  insurance. 
It  is  always  easier  to  buy  the  inunedi- 
ate  goody  than  it  is  to  buy  fire  insur- 
ance. Yet  it  is  very  improvident  and  in 
the  long  run  unwise.  I  think  what  we 
are  trying  to  buy  now  is  the  right  fire 
insurance,  structured  in  the  right  way. 

The  current  bureaucracy  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, if  I  can  pursue  along  the  line  of 
my  colleague,  it  is  vital  to  recognize 
that  we  have  here  a  systematic  dry  rot 
that  nms  very  deep.  We  have  highly 
sophisticated  airplanes,  with  pilots 
who  cannot  get  enough  flying  time  to 
use  the  equipment  that  we  are  paying 
for.  We  have  carrier  battle  groups  ex- 
pensively built  to  survive  multiple 
hits,  with  expensive  F-14's,  with  inad- 
equate supplies  of  Phoenix  missiles. 
The  carrier  might  survive  the  hits,  and 
since  it  is  nuclear  it  would  not  need  re- 
fueling. The  problem  is.  it  just  could 
not  flight  because  it  would  run  out  of 
munitions.  We  would  have  in  effect  a 
large  luxury  liner  with  6.000  men  on  it 
after  the  first  few  days  of  the  war. 

In  sum.  we  are  facing  a  military  dis- 
aster of  the  first  order  unless  we  shift 
from  a  war-deterring  to  a  war-winning 
strategy.  The  war-deterring  model 
works  fine  as  long  as  nothing  happens 
to  make  you  use  it.  It  is,  in  effect,  an 


extraordinarily  expensive  bluff,  but 
there  is  no  survival. 

The  current  crisis  of  high  Interest 
rates  is  forcing  the  administration  to 
rethink  its  defense  budget.  That  is 
good.  Secretary  Weinberger  and  Under 
Secretary  Carlucci  have  done  a  good 
job  of  questioning  the  MX  basing 
system,  on  revising  procurement,  on 
reestablishing  morale  in  the  services. 
Now  they  face  a  new  challenge. 

I  remind  you  that  Winston  Church- 
ill, in  a  speech  made  in  the  1930's  in  a 
book  called,  "Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears," 
said: 

I  have  always  had  sympathy  for  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Minister  for  the  Co-ordina- 
tion of  Defense.  On  public  grounds,  at  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice,  he  accepted 
nearly  three  years  ago  an  office  for  which 
his  high  gifts  and  lifelong  specialist  training 
had  in  no  way  fitted  him.  And  as  the  House 
seemed  to  realize  at  the  time,  although  it 
could  not  shake  off  its  inertia,  the  office 
itself  was  framed  in  a  manner  so  curious 
that  he  really  never  had  a  chance  of  dis- 
charging it  successfully.  It  was  a  compro- 
mise which  bore  in  every  paragraph  the  im- 
print of  inter-departmental  interests,  and  ri- 
valries. 

Tragically,  in  our  society  nothing 
has  changed  since  Churchill  issued 
that  warning  in  the  1930's.  We  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  revo- 
lution in  peacetime  defense  spending 
since  the  1930's.  We  need  an  equally 
great  revolution  in  defense  thinking 
and  management.  As  they  prepare  the 
defense  budget  cuts  this  weekend.  I 
hope  that  Stockman  and  Weinberger 
and  Carlucci  will  plan  to  do  the  follow- 
ing 15  things: 

First,  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  the  scale  of  the  Soviet 
military  buildup.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  clear  understanding  in  this 
country  of  what  would  happen  if  we 
went  to  war,  of  the  awesome  scale  of 
Soviet  military  strength,  and  of  the 
fact,  quite  simply,  that  we  would  lose. 

Second,  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  our  military  unprepared- 
ness.  Right  now,  they  have  inherited 
somebody  else's  mess.  Now  they  have 
the  Carter  defense  structure,  but  if 
they  do  not  share  the  full,  grim  story 
of  our  inadequacy,  people  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  have  to  rebuild  virtu- 
ally everything. 

Winston  Churchill,  again  in  1938,  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  misled  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air.  and  he  said: 

When  does  the  House  suppose  that  state- 
ment was  made?  Not  last  month,  or  last 
year.  The  date  is  July  20.  1936— twenty-two 
months  ago.  And  I  say  that  that  statement 
certainly  gave  the  impression  to  the  House 
that  all  was  proceeding  well,  that  a  great 
flow  of  modem  machines  was  proceeding 
from  the  factories  into  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
I  know  my  right  hon.  Friend  would  be  the 
last  to  mislead  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
he  was  himself  misled,  because  he  had  not 
the  knowledge  or  experience,  great  as  is  his 
legal  acumen,  to  enable  him  to  conduct  the 
necessary  technical  cross-examination. 
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I  hope  the  new  Air  Minister  will  imitate 
the  example  of  Lord  Baldwin,  and  when  he 
makes  a  mistake  bluri  it  out  in  the  most  ap- 
palling manner,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever we  may  complain  about,  we  cannot 
complain  that  we  have  been  misled. 

I  think  that  is  excellent  advice  for 
the  current  team.  They  do  not  have 
the  experience;  they  will  not  have  the 
experience;  they  cannot  have  the  un- 
derstanding, and  they  are  far  better 
off  to  preside  over  an  opening  and 
flourishing  debate  for  the  next  year 
than  they  are  to  make  decisions  now 
with  inadequate  data  which  will  lock 
them  into  the  Pentagon  bureaucracy 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  Nation  and  in  the  long  run, 
I  fear,  unacceptable  to  history. 

Third,  they  must  force  the  military 
to  build  from  the  battlefield  back  to 
the  Pentagon.  Right  now,  we  do  the 
opposite.  There  are  four  separate  bat- 
tlefields for  our  separate  services.  The 
Navy  has  a  sea  war  different  from  the 
Air  Force.  Indeed,  there  are  separate 
battlefields  inside  the  same  service, 
and  you  can  find  a  variety  of  battle- 
fields described  by  different  branches 
of  the  Air  Force.  Army,  or  Navy. 

The  time  to  integrate  the  battlefield 
is  now,  while  planning,  not  during  a 
war  while  dying. 

Fourth,  they  must  force  a  shift  from 
an  attrition-oriented  doctrine  to  a  ma- 
neuver-oriented doctrine.  The  scale  of 
misunderstanding  of  the  concept  of 
maneuver  inside  the  professional  bu- 
reaucracy, military  and  civilian,  is  so 
fundamental  that  it  is  appalling.  John 
Wilcox  of  the  Army  Concept  Analysis 
Agency  is  quoted  in  the  fall  issue  of 
Armed  Forces  and  Society,  as  follows: 

One  "serious  political  constraint"  is  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany's  insistence 
that  as  little  ground  as  possible  be  lost  and 
that  damage  be  confined  to  a  minimum. 

His  argiunent  against  full-fledged 
maneuver  warfare  would  sound  insane. 
The  Wehrmacht  certainly  did  not 
launch  the  blitzkrieg  into  France  by 
attacking  back  into  the  Ruhr;  or  by 
the  Israeli  Army,  which  has  the  least 
ground  to  give  of  any  army  in  the 
world  and  is  the  most  committed  to 
the  maneuver  doctrine.  It  is  funda- 
mentally childish  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able intellectually  that  the  concept  of 
maneuver  doctrine,  which  is  funda- 
mental to  history,  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  Wehrmacht  and  the  Israeli 
Army,  by  the  Mongols,  that  that  con- 
cept is  as  thoroughly  misrepresented 
and  thoroughly  misunderstood,  either 
willfully  or  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  by 
so  many  of  the  senior  military  bu- 
reaucracy. It  is  a  phenomenon  that 
historians  will  wonder  about. 

Fifth,  we  must  procure  from  today's 
crisis  forward;  no  budget  cuts  can  be 
allowed  to  affect  our  ability  to  win  or 
lose  in  1982.  It  is  clear  that  we  would 
lose  today.  At  a  minimum,  we  should 
not  make  it  easier  to  lose  in  1982.  At  a 
maximum,  we  must  replenish  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  and  munitions 


and  training  before  doing  anything 
about  the  future  beyond  1982. 

As  Churchill  warns  us  in  "The"  Gath- 
ering Storm": 

Wars  come  very  suddenly.  I  have  lived 
through  a  period  when  one  we  looked  for- 
ward, as  we  do  now.  with  great  anxiety  and 
uncertainty  to  what  would  happen  in  the 
future.  Suddenly  something  did  happen— 
tremendous,  swift,  overpowering,  irresisti- 
ble. Let  me  remind  the  House  of  the  sort  of 
thing  that  happened  in  1914.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  quarrel  l>etween  Germany  and 
France.  One  July  afternoon  the  German 
Ambassador  drove  down  to  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  and  said  to  the  French  Prime  Minis- 
ter: "We  have  been  forced  to  mobilise 
against  Russia,  and  war  will  be  declared. 
What  is  to  be  the  position  of  France?"  The 
French  Premier  made  the  answer  which  his 
Cabinet  had  agreed  upon,  that  France 
would  act  in  accordance  with  what  she  con- 
sidered to  be  her  own  interest.  The  ambas- 
sador said.  "You  have  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  have  you  not?"  "Quite  so,"  said  the 
French  Premier.  And  that  was  the  process 
by  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  area  of  the 
struggle,  already  serious  in  the  East,  was 
enormously  widened  and  multiplied  by  the 
throwing-in  of  the  two  great  nations  of  the 
West  on  either  side. 

To  go  on,  and  I  quote: 

We  may  ourselves,  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
who  are  here,  if  we  are  not  in  a  proper  state 
of  security,  be  confronted  on  some  occasion 
with  a  visit  from  an  Ambassador,  and  may 
have  to  give  an  answer,  and  if  that  answer  is 
not  satisfactory,  within  the  next  few  hours 
the  crash  of  bombs  exploding  in  London  and 
the  cataracts  of  masonry  and  fire  and  smoke 
will  warn  us  of  any  inadequacy  which  has 
been  permitted  in  our  aerial  defences.  We 
are  vulnerable  as  we  have  never  been 
before. 

The  final  quote,  which  I  hope  will 
most  concern  those  of  our  friends  in 
the  Pentagon  who  mean  will  but  do  ill. 
is: 

Not  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  has 
been  learned,  not  one  of  them  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  the  situation  is  incomparably 
more  dangerous. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  we  begin  the 
budget  for  1982,  we  start  with  insuring 
that  we  survive  1982. 

Sixth,  we  must  force  research  and 
development  for  the  future  outside 
the  military  frame  of  comfort.  Cur- 
rently, while  we  are  spending  enor- 
mous amounts  on  research  and  devel- 
opment, we  are  spending  it  on  things 
that  the  senior  officers  feel  comforta- 
ble with,  that  they  feel  good  about.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that,  by  definition, 
those  things  in  the  late  20th  century 
which  a  man  who  entered  service  30 
years  ago  likes  and  feels  comfortable 
with  are  almost  by  definition  not  the 
things  which  will  dominate  our  grand- 
sons' wars.  They  are  not  the  things  we 
should  spend  research  and  develop- 
ment money  on.  We  need  once  again 
the  Carl  Vinsons  in  the  House,  forcing 
us  to  spend  money  on  airplanes,  as  he 
did  in  the  1920's.  Now,  we  need  some- 
one forcing  us  to  spend  money  on  the 
equivalent  of  airplanes  for  the  1990's. 

In  the  1930's,  Adna  Chaffee,  an  old 
cavalry  officer,  a  man  who  had  grown 


up  in  the  Army  of  the  American 
Indian  wars,  a  man  who  had  literally 
been  a  horse  cavalryman,  fought  a  war 
for  the  tank  worth  remembering. 

I  quote  from  "Alternative  to  Arma- 
geddon," a  study  by  four  military  offi- 
cers of  the  need  for  maneuver: 

So  it  was  in  this  frustrating  environment 
that  Adna  Chaffee  was  compelled  to  labor. 
As  early  as  1927  he  began  his  campaign  for 
mechanization  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Staff  in  Washington.  Shortly  afterward. 
General  Summerall.  then  Chief  of  Staff, 
issued  a  directive  for  the  organization  of  a 
mechanized  force  based  on  concepts  fur- 
nished by  Chaffee,  who  also  contributed  to 
a  written  report  of  the  War  Department 
Mechanization  Board,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 
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But  in  the  depression  years  Congress  was 
in  no  mood  to  appropriate  funds  to  support 
any  such  activity.  Moreover,  the  limitations 
on  appropriations  in  general  spurred  on  the 
jealousies  of  service  branch  chiefs  who  saw 
their  very  existence  threatened.  The  result 
was  ten  years  of  bickering  and  political  in- 
fighting which  told  heavily  on  Chaffee's 
health. 

He  prepared  a  lecture.  "Mechanization  of 
the  Army."  which  he  delivered  at  all  the 
service  schools  and  finally  before  the  stu- 
dents and  the  president  of  the  Army  War 
College.  He  concluded  the  talk  with  the 
remark,  "The  main  point  is  that  we.  as  sol- 
diers must  recognize  the  tremendous  strides 
our  automatic  industry  has  made  since  the 
last  war.  If  we  neglect  to  study  every  possi- 
ble use  of  this  great  asset  in  the  next  war, 
we  would  not  only  be  stupid,  but  incompe- 
tent." 

"I  then  had  the  honor."  said  Chaffee,  "of 
being  told  by  the  President  of  the  War  Col- 
lege that  my  lecture  was  visionary  and 
crazy." 


Chaffee's  realization  that  the  motor  had 
replaced  the  horse  came  as  a  shock  to  many 
service  friends.  In  the  United  States,  as  in 
Britain,  the  tradition  of  the  horse  died 
hard. 


When  the  armored  force  was  finally 
formed,  with  Chaffee  in  command  it  might 
have  been  said  that  he  had  gained  his  objec- 
tives. But  the  years  of  frustration  had  taken 
their  toll.  Broken  in  health,  he  died  in  1941 
at  the  age  of  56,  after  a  reconunendation  for 
his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  had  been  made,  and  just  as  the 
German  panzers  were  demonstrating  the 
soundness  of  Guderlan's  doctrine,  so  much 
like  his  own.  •  •  * 

Chaffee,  of  course,  had  help.  Bruce 
Palmer.  Charles  L.  Scott,  and  WUlis  D.  Crit- 
tenberger  all  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  American  llghtening- 
war  capability,  all  except  Palmer  going  on 
to  brilliant  field  or  school  commands.  Then 
too.  there  were  unsung  young  lieutenants. 
Withers.  Heiberg,  Sears,  and  many  others  of 
like  grade  who  evolved  the  tactics  of  the 
smaller  units  and  kept  their  cranky  and  un- 
reliable vehicles  in  operation  through  sheer 
determination:  many  even  purchased  gaso- 
line from  their  own  limited  funds,  an  un- 
challengeable sign  of  personal  interest.  Mil- 
dred Gillie,  in  her  fine  study.  "Forging  the 
Thunderbolt,"  recounts  the  details  of  these 
formative  years. 
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One  of  the  great  prophets  of  blltzluieg.  In 
the  field  of  automotive  design,  and  one 
without  honor  in  his  own  country  was  J. 
Walker  Christie.  As  an  engineer  Christie  de- 
veloped a  new  and  critically  important  sus- 
pension system  for  tracked  vehicles.  But  for 
reasons  most  combat-experienced  officers 
have  never  been  able  to  fathom,  the  Chris- 
tie system  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
U.S.  Ordnance  IDepartment.  Yet  the  concept 
was  welcomed  abroad,  especially  in  Russia, 
where  tanks  began  to  be  mass  produced  in 
1936.  using  the  Christie  design.  In  this  year 
the  United  States  ceased  to  give  Christie 
fiurther  consideration.  Ultimately,  the  Rus- 
sian T-34  tank,  then  the  best  in  its  field, 
emerged  not  only  with  his  suspension 
system  but  with  his  ideas  on  sloping  armor 
as  well. 

Where  today  are  the  Chaffees? 
Where  are  the  Christies?  Where  are 
the  Wright  Brothers,  who  were  turned 
down  by  the  Army  in  their  first  re- 
quest to  experiment  with  the  airplane? 
It  is  vital  that  we  move  in  such  a 
manner  and  that  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er moves  in  such  a  manner  that  we  re- 
cruit throughout  the  existing  bureauc- 
racy those  men  and  women  with  ideas. 
The  reality  is  that  we  are  currently 
backing  all  of  the  proven  winners  of 
the  last  war  and  starving  all  of  the 
possible  winners  of  the  next  war. 

Seventh,  we  must  force  the  services 
to  justify  every  defense  expenditure 
within  an  accepted  Joint  Chiefs'  bat- 
tlefield plan.  How  does  each  dollar 
help  us  win  on  the  battlefield?  How 
does  it  help  the  other  services  do  their 
job,  and  do  the  other  services  agree 
that  it  helps  them  to  do  their  job? 

Eighth,  we  must  force  the  services  to 
cut  their  internal  bureaucracy.  In 
effect,  we  must  deregulate  the  mili- 
tary. As  a  goal,  how  much  paperwork 
do  we  have  to  do  to  cut  one-half  of  the 
total  military  and  civilian  personnel 
working  in  the  Pentagon  and  its  satel- 
lites? 

Ninth,  we  must  cut  our  procurement 
time  or  cycle  down  for  battlefield  use. 
We  must  cut  it  down  to  do  longer  than 
the  Soviet  time. 

Churchill,  speaking  again  on  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  in  1934,  said,  and  I 
quote: 

I  am  very  anxious  to  press  the  point  of  a 
Ministry  of  Supply.  Let  us  see  what  is  the 
present  organization  that  is  employed  in 
producing  armaments  from  British  indus- 
try. It  is  an  extraordinarily  cumbrous  and 
complex  organization.  First  of  all  there  is 
the  Admiralty,  with  all  its  establishments 
and  activities.  Secondly,  there  is  Admiral 
Brown's  Department  of  the  War  Office.  Ad- 
miral Brown  is  Director-General  of  Muni- 
tions production  for  the  War  Office,  and  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Army  Council.  He  makes 
for  the  War  Office  and  he  makes  certain 
things  for  other  Departments  as  well.  In- 
cluded in  his  sphere  is  the  old  Department 
of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  which 
we  were  told  was  working  so  splendidly  a 
year  ago,  but  which,  when  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  came  along,  was  found 
to  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it  had  to  be 
transferred  en  bloc  to  the  control  of  Admi- 
ral Brown.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  enormous 
system  of  committees  working  under  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defense. 


In  the  same  speech  Churchill  went 
on  to  say  something  which  similarly 
could  be  used  to  describe  our  world 
today: 

I  was  surprised  at  my  right  hon.  Prlend. 
He  treated  the  matter,  when  he  was  describ- 
ing the  reason  against  a  Minister  of  Supply, 
as  if  everything  that  had  happened  so  far 
was  satisfactory.  That  apparently  is  his 
point  of  view.  I  say  this  machinery  has 
failed;  I  say  it  has  not  delivered  the  goods. 
And  this  is  the  machinery  which  some 
people  think  should  be  replaced  forthwith 
by  an  effectual  Ministry  of  Supply  under  a 
responsible  Parliamentary  head  and  with  all 
necessary  executive  powers.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister obdurately  resists  this  Ministry  of 
Supply.  He  made  difficulties  today  about 
powers,  and  seemed  to  be  willing  to  excite  a 
prejudice,  which  I  do  not  think  exists,  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  House  against  reasona- 
ble powers.  Who  has  ever  suggested  that 
this  Ministry  should  be  equipped  with 
power  to  prevent  strikes  in  time  of  peace? 

He  goes  on  to  say  that- 
British  industry  is  more  flexible  and  more 
fertile  than  Germany  industry  in  every 
sphere  except  munitions.  We  have  for  gen- 
erations completed  successfully  on  even 
terms,  and  even  adverse  terms,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  If  Germany  is  able  to 
produce  in  these  three  years  equipment  and 
armament  of  every  kind  for  its  Air  Force 
and  for  sixty  or  seventy  divisions  of  the 
Regular  Army,  how  is  it  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  furnish  our  humble,  modest  mili- 
tary forces  with  what  is  necessary?  If  you 
had  given  the  contract  to  Selfridge  or  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores,  I  believe  that  you 
would  have  had  the  stuff  today. 

The  essence  of  what  Churchill  was 
saying  and  what  I  am  saying  almost  50 
years  apart  is  that  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  through  the  redtape  of  peacetime 
in  peacetime  or  one  will  have  to  cut 
through  the  redtape  in  wartime. 

Tenth,  we  must  force  intellectual 
vigor  and  professional  honesty  into 
the  planning  and  debate  inside  and 
outside  the  Pentagon. 

Civilian  aide  Franklin  Spinney  has  a 
brief  entitled  "Defense  Pacts  of  Life." 
It  is  a  radical  critique  of  the  Air  Force. 
It  is  candidly  being  savaged  and  knifed 
in  a  petty  bureaucratic  war  worthy  of 
the  subject  of  a  C.  P.  Snow  novel.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  in  fact  an  Air  Force 
rebuttal  to  the  Spinney  brief.  It  is 
clear  that  it  is  a  secret,  hidden  rebut- 
tal. It  is  clear  that  the  Air  Force  will 
not  come  out  in  the  open  with  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
debate  they  may  lose.  It  is  precisely 
the  wrong  kind  of  maneuvering.  It  is  a 
maneuver  warfare  of  the  shallowest 
and  meanest  kind.  Spiimey  may  be 
wrong,  but  he  deserves  an  honest, 
open  debate.  In  fact.  I  would  far 
prefer  to  see  us  promote  people  who 
debate  honestly  even  if  they  are  wrong 
than  to  promote  people  to  hide  from 
debate  even  if  they  are  right.  In  the 
long  run  we  can  afford  wrongness  in 
the  right  process  far  more  than  right- 
ness  in  the  wrong  process. 

Similiarly.  the  Navy  response  to 
diesel  submarines  has  been  as  funda- 
mentally misleading  as  the  Air  Force 


response  to  the  Spinney  brief.  Some 
Navy  officials  will  tell  us  that  diesel 
submarines  are  noLser  than  nuclear 
submarines,  when  the  simple  fact  is 
that  they  operate  on  battery,  and  the 
West  German  diesel  submarine  is  qui- 
eter and  better  than  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine, and  it  defeats  uur  antisubma- 
rine warfare  forces. 

Eleventh,  rather  than  cutting  across 
the  board,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
zero  out  some  items.  I  would  suggest 
the  F-18  as  a  start.  We  need  to  system- 
atically decide  what  we  cannot  afford 
and  cut  those  chunks  of  the  budget  in 
whole  rather  than  nibble  every  piece 
so  all  is  weak  and  none  is  strong. 

Twelfth,  we  must  confront  honestly 
the  manpower  issue.  The  simple  reali- 
ty is  that  we  can  have  a  professional 
military  if  we  have  the  strategy  of  Pitt 
the  Elder  to  focus  on  blue  water,  but 
we  cannot  have  a  professional  military 
if  we  intend  to  have  the  Marlborough 
continental  strategy. 

Two  wars  in  this  century  taught 
Great  Britain  that  they  cannot  avoid 
war  if  the  European  Continent  is 
threatened.  We  cannot  either.  The 
simple  reality  Is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  Western  Europe,  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  oil  reserves,  we 
must  have  reserves,  reserves,  reserves. 

Look  at  the  figures  for  Soviet  and 
American  mobilization  of  D-plus-90.  90 
days  after  war  begins,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  absurd  that  we  cannot 
possibly  survive.  To  have  a  military 
effort  large  enough  to  stand  against 
the  Soviets  means  a  commitment  by 
the  middle  class  far  beyond  buying 
mercenaries.  It  means  either  universal 
military  training  or  the  draft.  There  is 
no  other  solution  that  is  believable  on 
the  battlefield. 

Thirteenth,  the  very  nature  of  a  po- 
tential theater  of  war  with  the  Soviets 
requires  a  massive  buildup  of  the  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard.  Any 
plan  or  budget  which  does  not  include 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves 
as  the  very  base  of  our  long-term  war- 
making  capability  is  simply  nonsense. 
A  war-winning  battlefield-oriented  de- 
fense rests  on  Reserves.  That  is  not 
without  reality  in  history.  The  Israeli 
experience  in  1973  was  that  they  could 
mobilize  their  entire  civilian  reserves 
in  24  to  48  hours  and  go  to  war  on  a 
surprise  basis.  It  was  the  French  lack 
of  reserves  in  1870  which  made  defeat 
almost  certain.  It  is  the  American  lack 
of  Reserves  which  would  make  defeat 
almost  certain  for  us  in  the  eighties. 
We  must  fundamentally  put  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves  in  the 
center  of  our  defense  plan. 

Fourteenth,  we  must  go  into  space  in 
a  massive  way.  It  is  the  aviation  of  the 
21st  century.  It  is  a  zone  where  we  can 
with  our  high  technology,  electronical- 
ly focused  industry,  have  the  greatest 
advantage  over  the  Soviets.  It  is  the 
area  where  we  can  regain  domination 
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of  the  exploration  of  space.  It  is  liter- 
ally irrational  to  focus  on  pouring  con- 
crete for  MX  missiles  instead  of  build- 
ing electronic  capabilities  for  space 
when  all  of  our  strengths  are  in  space 
and  none  are  in  concrete.  It  is  vital 
that  we  have  a  dramatic  plan,  at  least 
comparable  to  the  Vinson  shipbuilding 
plan  of  the  thirties  to  make  America 
the  dominant  Nation  on  the  escalation 
ladder  and  to  give  us  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive in  space. 

Fifteenth,  finally,  we  must  assume 
an  interactive  model  of  defense  plan- 
ning. The  Soviets  are  going  to  respond 
to  whatever  we  do.  For  far  too  miany 
years  we  have  bought  for  the  battle- 
field of  the  next  year  and  finally  get 
the  equipment  5  years  later  and  then 
are  shocked  that  the  Soviets  have 
done  something  different  than  what 
we  had  planned.  It  is  time  to  have 
interactive  planning  and  game  out 
what  we  think  their  response  will  be 
to  our  developments,  because  we  are  in 
the  long  run  a  more  flexible  society 
and  we  had  the  capabity  to  outmaneu- 
ver  them. 

Our  critics  will  say  that  these  ranges 
of  ideas  are  academic  and  theoretical. 
As  one  general  has  charged,  they  are 
the  product  of  theorists  who— and  I 
quote— "do  not  have  combat  experi- 
ence or  even  a  military  background." 
That  is  the  rankest  nonsense  and  the 
clearest  example  yet  of  bureaucratic 
thinking. 

Moltke  the  Elder's  first  combat  ex- 
perience came  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Prussian  Army  in  a  war  with 
Denmark  in  1864. 

Eisenhower  technically -never  had  a 
combat  command.  He  was  a  Camp  Colt 
trainer  in  armored  tankers  in  Gettys- 
burg during  all  of  World  War  I. 

The  Prussian  Army  adopted  revolu- 
tions and  firepower  and  maneuverabil- 
ity and  communications  in  the  1850's 
and  1860's  without  fighting  a  battle, 
and  it  f  imdamentally  changed  in  petice 
time  by  following  professional  stand- 
ards. 

Simply  stated,  professional  military 
doctrine  based  on  professional  princi- 
ples in  military  history  should  be  ar- 
guable on  the  grounds  of  professional 
staindards.  It  is  a  sad  cry  of  decay  to 
attack  the  critics  instead  of  the  criti- 
cism, to  snipe  at  the  person  instead  of 
the  idea. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  re- 
place a  war-deterring  model  that  is 
rotten  to  the  core,  that  dooms  this 
country  to  defeat  in  any  war  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  a  war-winning  model 
that  allows  us  to  survive  as  a  free 
country.  As  an  historical  analogy,  we 
are  trying  to  have  Scharnhorst  with- 
out Jena.  We  are  trying  fundamental- 
ly to  reform  the  military  without 
having  a  decisive  military  defeat.  It 
happens  seldom,  and  it  is  unlikely, 
unless  this  Congress  forces  those 
changes,  that  it  will  happen  now. 


President  Reagan.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, and  Under  Secretary  Carlucci 
have  an  opportunity  to  design  a  mili- 
tary system  that  preserves  freedom  in 
this  country  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  That  system  does  not  exist. 
Simply  buying  more  hardware  or 
paying  more  for  the  officer  corps  will 
not  create  that  system. 

As  Churchill  warned  us.  war  could 
come  at  any  time.  I  have  spoken  today 
because  it  is  my  hope  that  as  the  ad- 
ministration focuses  in  the  next  few 
days  on  the  kind  of  budget  changes  re- 
quired by  the  high  interest  rate  situa- 
tion, the  administration  will  recognize 
that  while  it  has  done  much  to  in- 
crease our  awareness  of  the  dangers 
and  while  it  has  done  much  to  explain 
the  need  for  more  spending,  its  efforts 
to  fundamentally  create  an  open 
debate,  to  create  an  opportunity  for 
genuine  dialog,  and  to  create  a  profes- 
sional doctrine  against  which  to  meas- 
ure the  budget,  in  that  zone  we  are  at 
ground  zero,  and  in  some  areas  frankly 
we  have  been  declining  for  the  last  2 
months. 

I  fear  greatly  that  the  traditional 
Pentagon  bureaucracy,  which  frankly 
has  failed,  is  failing,  and  will  fail,  is  in 
gave  danger  of  seizing  the  momentum 
of  growth.  Should  that  happen,  it  is 
this  Congress  which  will  have  to 
permit  it  to  happen;  it  is  this  Presi- 
dent who  will  have  to  allow  it  to 
happen.  The  burden  is  on  us  in  the 
next  90  days  to  force  the  Pentagon  bu- 
reaucracy to  begin  to  change  funda- 
mentally, and  it  is  the  control  of  the 
budget  which  gives  us  that  opportuni- 
ty. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


D  1115 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Giuian) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  unavoidably  detained  in 
meetings  at  the  Department  of  State 
and  was  unable  to  participate  in  two 
rollcall  votes.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  annoimce  the  positions  I  would 
have  taken,  had  I  been  able  to  be 
present. 

On  rollcall  No.  195.  the  question  of 
whether  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
4209.  which  passed  367  yeas  to  3  nays. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  196,  the  question  of 
whether  the  Committee  should  agree 
to  the  Studds  amendment,  which 
added  $84  million  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  failed  by  a  vote  of  129  to  260,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November.  I 
will  be  serving,  at  the  request  of  the 


President,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  New  York  which  will  ne- 
cessitate my  presence  at  the  U.N.  in 
New  York  on  a  number  of  days  when 
the  House  may  be  in  session.  I  will  at- 
tempt to  be  in  the  House  Chamber  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  during 
that  period.  I  am  today  making  a  sepa- 
rate request  to  the  House  for  official 
leave  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  my 
duties  at  the  United  Nations.* 


WE  MUST— BUT  CAN  WE 
BALANCE  THE  BUDGET? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Csilifomia  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  going  to  our  home  districts  for 
our  August  work  period,  this  Congress 
passed  the  largest  tax  reduction  ever. 
and  shortly  before  we  made  massive 
cuts  in  planned  spending.  The  cuts  in 
spending  were  painful  for  many  pro- 
grams, and  some  good  programs  were 
hurt.  Some  programs  of  marginal 
value  were  eliminated,  although  un- 
fortunately a  few  of  these  were  re- 
tained. But  these  massive  cuts  do  sym- 
bolize putting  a  halt  to  ever-increasing 
Federal  Government  spending. 

But  now  we  read  in  today's  newspa- 
pers that  the  administration  is  gearing 
up  for  additional  cuts  that  may  reach 
as  much  as  $74  billion  in  1983  and 
1984.  I  am  just  not  sure  where  cuts  of 
that  magnitude  can  be  derived.  With  a 
budget  the  size  of  the  Pentagon's, 
there  most  certainly  are  marginal  pro- 
grams, such  as  some  of  the  studies  we 
read  about,  that  should  be  eliminated. 
And  there  are  other  economies  which 
I  feel  can  be  made.  But  we  must  not 
cut  the  muscle  out  of  our  defense. 
And.  I  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  $74 
billion  can  be  cut  in  the  2  years  with- 
out drastically  impairing  our  national 
defense  or  completely  abandoning  the 
social  programs  which  do  so  much  to 
make  America  as  morally  strong  and 
compassionate  just  as  it  is  today.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  spending  cut/ 
tax  package.  And  that  is  the  tax  cut 
portion. 

Yesterday.  Alice  Rivlin,  our  very 
able  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  testified  that  unless 
spending  cuts  are  made,  the  Federal 
deficit  next  year  will  reach  about  $80 
billion.  That  is  nearly  double  the  last 
official  administration  estimate  that  I 
have  seen.  And  Ms.  Rivlin  further  tes- 
tified that  it  would  take  additional 
spending  cuts  of  about  $100  billion  to 
balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  1984,  as 
President  Reagan  has  promised  us  he 
would  do.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  does 
that  leave  us? 

I  want  a  balanced  budget  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  certainly  by  1984  as  Mr. 
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Reagan  has  promised.  In  talking  to  my 
constituents  at  home,  there  were  two 
main  themes  underlying  all  of  these 
conversations.  The  first  is,  that  inter- 
est rates  must  be  reduced.  Home  build- 
ing is  catastrophically  crippled.  Young 
married  couples  cannot  afford  to  get  a 
place  to  stay.  Automobile  sales,  truck 
sales,  everything  is  curtailed  due  to 
high  interest  rates.  People  cannot 
afford  to  pay  20  percent  for  the  money 
they  need  to  make  essential  purchases. 
The  second  theme  was  "balance  the 
budget  and  get  inflation  under  con- 
trol." And,  of  course,  these  two  are  in- 
extricably intertwined.  Inflation  has 
been  somewhat  reduced,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  But  in  part  it  has  been  reduced 
only  at  the  expense  of  experiencing 
the  terrifically  high  interest  rates  we 
have  seen  posted  these  past  months. 
And  I  think  also  the  interest  rates  are 
reflected  in  investors'  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  stock  and  bond  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced a  tax  reduction  bill  which 
embodied  many  of  the  features  in  the 
legislation  which  we  passed  for  the  ad- 
ministration. I  have  long  called  for 
measures  to  arrive  at  a  balanced 
budget,  and  having  reached  a  balanced 
budget.  In  subsequent  years  to  start 
reducing  the  nearly  $1  trillion  debt 
which  hangs  over  the  American  people 
today.  But  the  bill  which  we  passed 
went  much  further  and  faster  in  the 
field  of  individual  income  tax  reduc- 
tion than  I  proposed.  I  feel  that  incen- 
tives given  to  business  to  modernize 
plants  and  equipment  and  thus  create 
new  jobs  are  essential,  and  that  our 
tax  reduction  bill  in  these  areas 
should  not  be  altered.  I  also  believe 
that  incentives  to  saving  must  be  re- 
tained, such  as  we  have  done  in  the 
All-Savers  Tax  Act.  That,  therefore, 
leaves  us  one  area  where  moneys  could 
be  found  to  offset  the  forecast  deficit, 
and  this  is  in  the  personal  income  tax. 
I  do  not  like  to  pay  my  individual 
taxes  more  than  anyone  else,  but  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  paying 
taxes  is  our  obligation  to  provide  the 
kind  of  life  that  we  enjoy  in  this  coun- 
try today.  But  I  sincerely  believe  that 
we  went  toofar  too  fast  in  the  personal 
income  tax  reductions  we  have  just 
passed:  5  percent  this  year  and  10  per- 
cent for  the  succeeding  2  years, 
amounts  to  25  percent— a  one-quarter 
reduction. 

We  must  balance  the  budget,  and  to 
do  so  we  must  make  some  additional 
cuts  in  planned  spending,  both  defense 
and  nondefense.  But  a  most  important 
step  in  achieving  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  to  delay  implementation  of 
all  of  the  individual  income  tax  cuts 
planned.  And,  I  would  suggest  that 
probably  the  most  equitable  way  to 
achieve  this  would  be  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  1982  tax  cuts  by  3 
months,  and  to  delay  implementation 
of  the  1983  tax  cuts  by  an  additional  3 
months.    Thus,    we    would    have    3 


months  of  1982  collected  at  1981  rates 
and  6  months  of  1983  coUected  at  1982 
rates. 

I  know  this  will  not  please  those  who 
have  been  so  strident  in  demands  for 
large  tax  cuts  now.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  it  does  give  us  a  rational  way  to 
assist  the  President  in  achieving  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  by  so  doing,  regen- 
erate confidence  in  our  American  eco- 
nomic system.  This  in  turn  will  have 
the  net  result  of  reducing  interest 
rates,  stimulating  the  economy,  and 
further  bringing  Inflation  under  con- 
trol. And  I  am  not  alone  in  this  think- 
ing. I  am  told  that  just  yesterday  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors, 
which  had  supported  the  administra- 
tion's tax  reduction  proposals,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  formally  pro- 
posed postponing  next  year's  10-per- 
cent individual  tax  reduction  from 
July  to  October,  unless  adequate 
spending  cuts  can  be  made  to  keep  the 
fiscal  year  1982  deficit  to  $38  billion. 
This  3-month  postponement  coincides 
with  my  thinking— but  we  should  also, 
as  I  have  suggested,  further  delay  the 
additional  10-percent  reduction  sched- 
uled for  1983. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  my  pro- 
posal serious  consideration. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4034 

Mr.  BOLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  4034)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
simdry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  97-222) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4034)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  Independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  7.  12,  15,  21.  24.  26.  31.  32. 
33.  34.  36.  48.  49.  50.  51.  52,  58.  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  6.  9.  17.  19.  20.  25.  30.  38.  44.  46. 
47.  53.  54.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $916,233,800:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  stmt  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $17,939,370,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $40,000,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $68,250,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 11,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  BANK 

Assistance  for  Solar  and  Conservation 
Improvements 

For  financial  assistance  and  other  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Solar  Elnergy  and 
Conservation  Bank  Act  of  1980  (12  U.S.C. 
3601).  $25,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1983. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $225,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $23,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 18,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $181,250,700;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $4,973,100,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 29,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $99,800,000;  and  the 
Senate  ^ee  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $1,040,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 39.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $27,450,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimn- 
bered  40.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $14,450,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 41,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore    the    matter    stricken    by    said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Investment  in  National  Consitmer 
Cooperative  Bank 

For  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  issued 
by  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  as  authorized  by  section  104  of  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  3014).  $47,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1983. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 42,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $12,881,600,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 43.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the  matter 
stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  this  appropriation  is  hereby 
reduced  by  $19  700,000  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  payments  for  flight  and  correspond- 
ence training  bevxfits,  except  for  those  per- 
sons enrolled  in  flight  training  on  August 
31,  1981,  and  correspondence  training  on 
September  30.  1981,  and  who  remain  con- 
tinuously thereafter  so  enrolled  and  meet  the 
applicable  reQuirements  of  eligibility;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 45,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $150,699,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
413;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 56.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
414;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  57: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 57,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
415;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  4,  S, 
13,  22,  23,  28.  and  35. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Bob  Traxlkr, 
Louis  Stokes, 
LiNDY  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs, 
Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Bill  Green, 
Lawrence  ConcKLiN, 
C.  W.  Bill  Young, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
JakeGarn, 
Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Harrison  Scrmitt, 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Arlen  Specter, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
John  C.  Stennis. 
William  Proxmire, 
Pat  J.  Leahy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
4034)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 
TITLE  I-DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates 
$916,233,800  in  annual  contract  authority 
for  assisted  housing,  instead  of  $987,436,250 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $891,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates 
$25,112,000  in  annual  contract  authority  for 
the  Indian  housing  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  $18,834,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates 
$17,939,370,000  in  budget  authority  for 
annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing, 
instead  of  $19,742,645,500  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $17,815,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  of  the  budget  au- 
thority provided  lierein,  $2,354,400,000  shall 
be  allocated  for  public  housing  new  con- 
struction other  than  for  low-income  housing 
for  Indian  families. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Department  estimates  that  the 
$2,354,400,000  will  support  16,000  new  public 


housing  units.  However,  the  committee  of 
conference  agrees  that  the  limitation  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  restricting  local  public 
housing  authorities  from  allocating  funding 
between  Section  8  or  low-income  public 
housing  projects  on  the  basis  of  local  re- 
quirements. Rather,  the  conferees  intend 
that  the  amount  requested  for  new  public 
housing  construction  be  fully  allocated  for 
UK  at  local  discretion. 

The  conference  language  deletes  Senate 
language  providing  for  the  transfer  of  fimds 
for  payments  for  operation  of  low-income 
housing  projects. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
housing  PROJECTS— fiscal  YEAR  1981 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects".  $148,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  December  31, 1981. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  is  extreme- 
ly concerned  with  the  deteriorating  finan- 
cial position  of  many  public  housing  au- 
thorities. Previous  1981  appropriations  will 
enable  the  Department  to  provide  PHA's 
with  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
amount  requested  for  operating  subsidies. 
This  additional  amount  wiU  provide  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  many  PHA's  with  rapidly 
diminishing  reserves. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  claims 
being  made  which  suggest  that  the  amount 
requested  for  1982  operating  subsidies  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demands  of  public 
housing  authorities.  In  view  of  this,  both 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  House  Committee's  Sur- 
veys and  Investigations  Staff  have  begun 
comprehensive  reviews  of  the  operating  sub- 
sidy program  which  will  be  instrumental  in 
determining  1982  requirements  for  this  ac- 
tivity. Depending  on  the  results  of  these 
studies,  the  conferees  will  sympathetically 
consider  supporting  additional  resources  in 
1982. 

The  conference  agreement  deletes  Senate 
language  regarding  the  congregate  services 
program. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates 
$4,000,000  for  troubled  projects  operating 
subsidy  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $50,176,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  a 
$75,960,000  temporary  mortgage  assistance 
payments  program.  The  temporary  mort- 
gage assistance  payments  program  was  au- 
thorized in  October  of  1980.  To  date,  a  draft 
of  the  proposed  regulations  has  not  received 
departmental  clearance.  The  Department 
has  estimated  that  actual  payments  cannot 
be  made  prior  to  July  of  1982.  That  sched- 
ule is  slipping.  While  denying  the  request, 
the  conferees  expect  HUD  to  continue  im- 
plementation of  this  new  program.  Consid- 
eration wUl  be  given  to  providing  the  neces- 
sary authority  next  spring,  after  the  regula- 
tions have  been  written  and  reviewed  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Establishes  the  limita- 
tion on  additional  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration mortgage  insurance  commitments  at 
$40,000,000,000,  instead  of  $39,000,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $41,000,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  9:  Establishes  the  limiU- 
tion  on  mortgage  purchase  authority  at 
$1,973,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $3,600,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conferees  urge  the  Department  to 
continue  to  actively  pursue  the  development 
and  use  of  an  adjustment  factor  which 
would  increase  the  allowable  Section  8  rents 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  higher  fi- 
nancing rates  currently  being  experienced. 
The  committee  of  conference  understands 
that  the  Department  will  implement  the 
program  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compensate 
only  for  debt  service  increases  and  that  ap- 
plicants understand  the  use  of  the  adjust- 
ment factor  is  subjected  to  the  availability 
of  budget  and  contract  authority. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Establishes  the  limi- 
tation on  conunitments  for  guarantees  of 
mortgage-backed  securities  at 

$68,250,000,000,  instead  of  $67,000,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $69,500,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  amended  to  appropriate  $25,000,000 
for  assistance  for  solar  and  conservation  im- 
provements, instead  of  $50,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conferees  direct 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  expedite  all  Bank 
implementation  activities  by  moving  rapidly 
to  publish  regulations,  secure  an  agent,  staff 
the  Bank,  and  disburse  loans  and  subsidies 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Includes  the  descrip- 
tive language  "a  community  development 
grant  program"  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
instead  of  "local  community  and  economic 
development  programs '  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No,  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$3,666,000,000  for  community  development 
grants,  instead  of  $3,800,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,166,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  within  the 
total  provided,  $2,000,000  from  the  Secre- 
tary's Discretionary  Fund  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  work  study  program  to  aid  disadvan- 
taged minority  students. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Limits  total  conunit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  under  Section  108 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  to 
$225,000,000,  instead  of  $200,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $250,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  appropriating  $500,000,000  for  a  sep- 
arate urban  development  action  grants  ac- 
count. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates 
$23,000,000  for  research  and  technology,  in- 
stead of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $30,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  II-INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environmemtal  Protection  Agency 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates 
$583,747,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$583,691,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
conferees  are  in  agreement  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
HoiLse  with  the  following  changes: 


+  t 500,000  in  program  direction  for  the 
Office  of  Air,  Noise  and  Radiation; 

+  $56,000  in  program  direction  for  the 
Office  of  Press  Services: 

+  $500,000  in  Office  of  Planning  and  Man- 
agement contract  studies; 

-$870,000  in  rent,  communications  and 
utilities;  and 

-$130,000  from  the  Office  of  Legislation. 

The  conunittee  of  conference  had  includ- 
ed $994,000  for  the  Great  Lakes  program. 
This  amount  represents  that  level  requested 
in  the  January  1981  budget  submission.  Ad- 
ditional amounts  above  the  budget  request 
have  been  included  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  abatement,  control  and  com- 
pliance accounts.  The  conferees  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  Great  Lakes  program  should 
be  maintained  as  a  separate  program  ele- 
ment coordinated  at  the  Large  Lakes  Re- 
search Station  in  Grosse  He,  Michigan.  The 
conferees  reject  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  close  the  station  and  transfer  cer- 
tain functions  to  the  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Duluth.  Minnesota. 
The  Agency  is  directed  to  make  available  at 
least  eight  permanent  full-time  positions  for 
the  Grosse  He  facility. 

The  Administration's  stated  objective  in 
closing  the  laboratory  is  to  achieve  mone- 
tary savings.  However,  according  to  Agency 
officials,  closing  the  station  will  only  result 
in  savings  of  $250,000  in  1982.  The  conferees 
believe  the  benefits  of  the  facility  in  its  cur- 
rent location  far  exceed  that  amount.  In  ad- 
dition, Canadian  officials  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  laboratory  closure  may 
signal  a  retreat  by  the  United  States  from 
the  joint  commitment  to  preserve  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates 
$181,250,700  for  research  and  development 
instead  of  $191,247,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $180,750,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Senate.  In  particular, 
the  conferees  emphasize  their  support  for 
the  suggestion  contained  in  the  Senate 
report  that  the  EPA  should  work  more 
closely  with  the  water  industry  to  improve 
water  service.  The  report  noted  that  a  part 
of  the  Federal  research  investment  should 
respond  to  municipal  water  industry  prior- 
ities. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  six  research 
and  development  program  limitations  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates 
$421,840,500  for  abatement,  control  and 
compliance  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $422,553,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  are  in  agreement  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  with  the  following 
changes: 

-$3,000,000  in  the  Clean  Lakes  program; 
and 

+$3,000,000  to  be  applied  at  the  Agency's 
discretion  in  programs  proposed  for  reduc- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Executive  OrFicE  or  the  President 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates 
$1,044,000  for  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  and  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  as  proposed  by  the  House,  instead 
of  $1,544,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 


concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $134,789,000  for  State  and  local 
assistance  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $54,084,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$65,456,000  for  emergency  planning  and  as- 
sistance, instead  of  $29,010,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $67,456,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  of  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  committee  of  conference  concurs  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  with  the  following 
change: 

-$2,000,000  for  earthquake  hazard  mitiga- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  providing  $373,000,000  for  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  fund  to  be  used  to 
retire  fund  indebtedness.  The  conferees  are 
concerned  that  premium  income  on  flood  in- 
surance policies  continues  to  fall  short  of 
program  expenses.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contingent  liability  in  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  will  surpass 
$100,000,000,000  in  1982.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  supports  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  place  the  Tund  on  a  more  actuari- 
ally sound  basis. 

Public  Law  97-35  amended  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  by  requiring  that  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1982,  payments  from 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  for 
other  than  claims  must  be  approved  in  ap- 
propriation acts. 

In  addition  to  payment  of  claims  for  flood 
losses,  the  P^md  has  paid  for  a  contractor  to 
operate  the  program,  distribution  of  flood 
insurance  maps  and  information,  agents' 
fees  and  commissions,  and  interest  on  Treas- 
ury borrowings. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  Acts  limits  the  Fund 
availability  to  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses ($34,927,000)  and  claims.  The  operat- 
ing expenses  limit  carried  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  will  cover  only  payments  to  the 
contractor  and  map  distribution  expenses. 
The  Committees  on  Appropriations  do  not 
intend  to  deny  the  Fund  to  be  used  to  pay 
agents'  commissions  and  interest  on  Treas- 
ury borrowings.  The  conferees  have  no  ob- 
jection if  the  Fund  is  used  for  these  ex- 
penses in  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  budget 
estimates. 

General  Services  Administration 

Amendment       No.       25:       Appropriates 

$1,344,000  for  the  Consumer  Information 

Center  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 

of  $1,314,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

National  Aeronaittics  and  Space 

Administration 

Amendment  No.  26:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  limiting  certain  programs  to  the 
budget  request  without  the  approval  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates 
$4,973,100,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, instead  of  $4,938,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,994,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  to  add  $70,000,000 
above  the  request  to  be  applied  only  for 
solar   electric   propulsion   system,   intema- 
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tional  solar  polar  mission,  shuttle/spacelab 
payload  development,  upper  atmospheric  re- 
search satellites  experiment,  technology 
transfer,  materials  processing,  search  and 
rescue,  technology  utilization,  aeronautical 
research  and  technology,  and  mid-level  fa- 
cility. In  reaching  this  agreement,  the  con- 
ferees direct  that  additional  funding  be  ap- 
plied to  each  of  these  areas  in  such  a 
manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  bring 
about  a  meaningful  programmatic  enhance- 
ment of  each  of  these  programs. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  none  of  the  funds  shall  be  used 
to  support  the  definition  and  development 
of  techniques  to  analyze  extraterrestrial 
radio  signals  for  patterns  that  may  be  gen- 
erated by  intelligent  source. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates 
$99,800,000  for  construction  of  facilities,  in- 
stead of  $95,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $104,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agree  that  NASA 
should  apply  the  reduction  of  $5,000,000  at 
the  discretion  of  the  agency. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates 
$1,114,300,000  for  research  and  program 
management  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  $1,100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

National  Consttmer  Cooperative  Bank 

Amendment  No.  31:  Restores  heading  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  appropriating  $5,000,000  for  self- 
help  development. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  establishing  a  loan  limitation  of 
$14,000,000  for  self-help  development. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  establishing  a  loan  limitation  of 
$260,000,000  for  the  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank  Fund  and  deletes  language 
that  restricts  the  Bank  from  making  further 
loans  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Institute  op  Building  Sciences 

Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ap- 
propriating $1,500,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  additional  funding  is  to 
assure  that  the  Institute  is  a  viable  entity, 
and  is  the  final  appropriation. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  making  the  funds  avail- 
able upon  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  confer- 
ees agree  that  the  funds  should  be  appor- 
tioned during  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates 
$1,040,000,000  for  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities, instead  of  $1,065,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,024,100,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Includes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  limiting  funding  for 
biological,  behavioral  and  social  sciences  to 
$184,600,000. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates 
$27,450,000  for  science  education  activities, 
instead  of  $35,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $19,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 

Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates 
$14,450,000  for  payment  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Reinvestment  Corporation,  instead  of 
$13,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  op  the  Treasury 

Amendment  No.  41:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  amended  to  appropriate  $47,000,000 
for  investment  in  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank,  instead  of  $58,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  that  the  1982  appropriations  for 
the  National  Consiuner  Cooperative  Bank 
are  the  final  appropriations. 

Veterans  Administration 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates 
$12,881,600,000  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sions Instead  of  $12,914,800,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $12,857,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  43:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  house  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  amended  to  exempt  persons  enrolled 
in  flight  training  on  August  31,  1981  and 
correspondence  training  on  September  30, 
1981,  instead  of  eliminating  payment  for  all 
flight  and  correspondence  trainees  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates 
$6,966,418,000  for  medical  care  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $6,964,661,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

The  committee  of  conference  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  following  changes  from  the 
budget  request: 

+  $330,054,000  and  5,181  staff  years  to  re- 
store the  reduction  proposed  in  March; 

+  $1,716,000  to  treat  200  additional  pa- 
tients in  community  nursing  homes; 

-$22,543,000  from  activities  other  than 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  and 
increases  provided  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment; and 

-$17,700,000  related  to  legislation  reduc- 
ing the  period  of  time  in  which  former  serv- 
icemen can  receive  free  dental  care. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates 
$150,699,000  for  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search, instead  of  $153,699,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $145,699,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  The  additional  funding  will 
support  an  average  employment  of  4,487,  an 
increase  of  194  staff  years  above  the  budget 
request. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates 
$62,400,000  for  medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $62,572,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  additional 
$4,000,000  above  the  budget  request  is  ear- 
marked for  the  nurse  scholarship  program 
authorized  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Disapproves 
$35,961,000  of  the  proposed  deferral  D81-98 
relating  to  construction,  major  projects,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$23,361,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
deferred  projects  disapproved  by  this  bill 
are  the  nursing  home  care  and  garage 
project  a  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  re- 
search and  education  addition  at  Long 
Beach,  California. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
nursing  home  care  construction  projects  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Fresno  and  Tampa  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  hospital  directors.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  the  hospital  directors  be  given  dis- 
cretion, including  selecting  the  architect/ 
engineer  to  design  and/or  supervise  the  con- 
struction. A  pilot  program  of  this  type  could 


be  beneficial  to  veterans  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  committee  of  conference  urges 
the  VA  Central  Office  to  support  a  fair  test 
for  these  construction  projects. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  appropriating 
$4,692,000  for  construction  and  operation  of 
garage  and  parking  facilities.  In  denying 
this  request,  the  conferees  agree  that  the 
Veterans  Administration  should  continue  to 
fund  such  maintenance,  construction  and 
operational  expenses  from  existing  re- 
sources. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  49:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  prohibits  the  use  of  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  funds  for  other 
purposes  without  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Restores  section 
number  proposed  by  the  House  and  modi- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Restores  section 
number  proposed  by  the  House  and  modi- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Restores  section 
number  proposed  by  the  House  and  modi- 
fied by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  limiting  funds  to 
amounts  set  forth  in  the  budget  estimates. 
The  committee  of  conference  continues  to 
be  concerned  that  procedures  be  developed 
which  would  establish  guidelines  for  the  re- 
programming  of  funds  from  activities  for 
which  monies  were  requested  in  the  budget 
documents.  As  such,  the  conferees  restate 
by  reference  the  specific  procedures  con- 
cerning reprogrammings  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  as 
set  forth  in  the  1981  Senate  Appropriations 
report.  In  addition,  the  Committee  expects 
that  all  agencies  will  strictly  adhere  to  the 
limitation  of  $250,000  or  10  percent,  which- 
ever is  less,  on  reprogrammings  between 
programs  or  activities.  That  requirement  is 
also  contained  in  the  Senate  report.  For 
purposes  of  definition,  this  limitation  shall 
apply  to  all  line  items  carried  in  the  budget 
justifications  for  the  agencies  covered  by 
the  HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  The  conferees  also  direct  that  no 
new  activity,  program  or  project  not  specifi- 
cally requested  in  the  budget  may  be  funded 
without  the  approval  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  The  Committee  views  the 
monitoring  of  reprogrammings  integral  to 
the  appropriations  process  and  directs  that 
each  agency  covered  in  this  bill  shall  report 
on  the  implementation  of  the  above  out- 
lined procedures  by  December  31,  1981. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Deletes  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  would  have  prohibited  over- 
time payments  for  employees  above  GS-9. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Changes  section 
number  to  413,  instead  of  415  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  412  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Changes  section 
number  414,  instead  of  416  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  413  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Changes  section 
number  to  415,  instead  of  417  as  proix>sed 
by  the  House  and  414  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Deletes  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  to  pay  for  employee  travel 
involving  the  taking  of  annual  leave  while 
away  from  the  official  duty  station. 
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The  conferees  are  deeply  concerned  about 
continuing  travel  abuses.  However,  the 
Senate  provision  has  been  deleted  because 
this  issue  can  more  properly  be  addressed 
through  agency  regulations.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  of  Conference  directs  the  De- 
partment and  agencies  covered  by  this  Act 
to  continue  in  effect  or  to  reinstitute  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  a  directive 
contained  in  the  Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  the  Conferees  set  forth  in  House 
Report  96-409.  The  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence further  directs  that  the  Department 
and  each  agency  submit  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  detailing 
waivers  of  annual  leave  restrictions  based  on 
economy  fares.  Each  report  should  include  a 
description  of  the  reason  for  each  trip,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  days  spent  in  annual 
leave  status  and  on  official  business.  The 
conferees  are  particularly  concerned  about 
continuing  problems  within  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  direct  that 
agency  to  make  a  more  aggressive  effort  to 
avoid  improprieties  in  the  use  of  annual 
leave  in  conjunction  with  official  travel. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  to  assist  beyond  30  days 
any  unoccupied  Section  8  housing  unit.  The 
conferees  urge  the  E>epartment  to  deter- 
mine if  savings  are  possible  from  more  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  existing  legal  authori- 
ties and  regulations  regarding  assistance 
payments  for  vacant  units.  In  addition,  the 
Department  is  also  urged  to  determine 
whether  future  contracts  should  include  30 
day  rather  than  60  day  limitation. 

CoifrKRENCE  Total— With  Comparisons 

The  total  new  budget  (obUgational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1982  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 
comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  amount, 
the  1982  budget  estimates,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1982  follow: 


Nw  budfct  (oMtatnul)  aultanty,  feai  yw  IWI  U9.57I.917753 
Bidpt  estmalB  o(  new  (oMgatoul)  auttoily.  loal 

yn  1982  ' ~- S3.24«.452,5« 

HoBe  bi.  fiscil  year  19S2 62.599.95«,5«0 

Soiate  H.  fiscH  year  19K 60,506.342.2(10 

Contoncz  apement.  fisul  yeai  1982 60,689,970,200 

Conhrcnce  agmnient  compared  with: 

New  bMtiel  (oMfational)  auttoily.  fiscal  ye»  1981  -8,888.947.053 

euliet  estimates  at  new   (ittptiorul)   auttoily, 

fis^  yw  1982 _ -2,558,482.300 

Hnae  III,  fiscal  yw  1982 - 1,909,988,300 

Senile  bi,  fiscal  year  1982 — 183,628,000 

I  {125.658,000  of  budpt  estimates  not  consjdeitd  by  the  Hoise. 

Edward  P.  Bolaito, 
BobTraxler, 
Louis  Stokes, 
LiNDT  (Mrs.  Hale)  Bogcs, 
Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Bill  Green, 
Lawrence  Coughlin, 
C.  W.  Bill  Young, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
JakeGarn, 
Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Harrison  Schmitt. 
Altonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Arlen  Specter, 
Mark  O.  Hatpield, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
William  Proxmire, 
Pat  J.  Leahy, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following;  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dannemzyer,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  GiLMAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuTTO)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtTNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Anderson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  McClort. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuTTO)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Simon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2159.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  September  1,  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-91);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

2160.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  to  authorize  the  Superintendents 
of  the  service  academies  to  place  a  cadet  or, 
as  the  case  may  be.  a  midshipman  on  leave 
without  pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
and  custodial  services  function  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistic),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  family  housing  mainte- 
nance function  at  March  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2163.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistic),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  family  housing  mainte- 
nance function  at  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base, 
N.Y.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2164.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
an  interim  report  on  increased  thermal  re- 
quirements for  the  minimum  property 
standards,  pursuant  to  section  331(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-399;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2165.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  research  programs  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search, pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2166.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  various  meetings  relating  to  the  interna- 
tional energy  program  to  be  held  in  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  on  September  9,  10.  and  11.  1981; 
in  New  York.  N.Y..  on  September  16  and  17; 
and  in  Paris.  France,  on  September  30  and 
October  1  and  2;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce. 

2167.  A  letter  from  the  Plan  Administra- 
tor, Farm  Credit  Banks  of  New  Orleans, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict's retirement  plan  for  calendar  year 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2168.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
522a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2169.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain aliens  under  the  authority  contained  in 
section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957,  pursuant  to  section  13(c)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2170.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  final  supplemental  to  a  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  a  final  report 
for  downstream  measures  on  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  Mis- 
souri, pursuant  to  section  404(r)  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Navy  management  of  ship- 
board supplies  (PLRD-81-59.  Sept.  11.  1981); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4034  (Rept.  No. 
97-222).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 

H.R.  4465.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  assistance  programs  and 
requirements,  provide  assistance  recipients 
with  greater  flexibility,  and  minimize  the 


administrative  burden  and  adverse  economic 
impact  of  such  programs  and  requirements; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

H.R.  4466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  pertaining  to 
permits  which  modify  the  requirements  for 
discharging  pHillutants  from  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  into  the  oceans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conte): 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.J.  Res  326.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  7.  1981,  as  "National  Guard  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LEE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  178.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
trade  regulation  rule  relating  to  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.  Res.  211.  Resolution  to  lower  and  stabi- 
lize interest  rates;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.  Res.  212.  Resolution  condemning  South 
Africa  for  its  recent  invasion  of  Angola,  and 
disapproving  the  veto  by  the  United  States 


of  a  resolution  of  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council  condemning  South  Africa  for 
such  invasion;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  McClory.  and  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.  Res.  167:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Matsoi.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mrs. 

ROUKEMA. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

188.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of 
Ctiarles  E.  Zufall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  et  al., 
relative  to  enforcement  of  citizens'  band 
radio  regulations;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

189.  Also,  petition  of  Denver  E.  Willis,  An- 
derson, Ind.,  et  al.,  relative  to  enforcement 
of  citizens'  band  radio  regulations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thxjucohd)  . 


PBATSK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLI).,  DJD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory. Judge  of  all  the  Earth,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  need  of  Thee.  Thy  Word  de- 
clares that  "there  is  no  authority  except 
from  God,  and  the  authorities  that  exist 
are  appointed  by  God"  (Romans  13:  1— 
KJV).  All  who  rule  do  so  at  Thy  good 
pleasure.  All  governments  are  account- 
able to  Thee. 

May  we  remember  that  Thou  art  the 
Judge  of  all  that  is  done  here  today:  that 
we  are  accountable  to  Thee  in  our 
thoughts,  our  desires,  our  words,  and  our 
actions.  We  are  accountable  to  Thee  in 
our  public  life  and  in  our  private  life. 

Gracious  God,  help  us  to  dispose  of 
our  duties  in  our  homes  and  in  all  that 
we  do  that  Thou  will  be  honored  and  the 
Nation  blessed. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
loved  to  His  death  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Earth.  Amen. 


Does  the  Senator  from  W^isconsin,  who 
has  a  special  order,  wish  to  put  his  spe- 
cisa  order  ahead  of  the  leadership  time 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  that  I  may  use  some  of  the 
leadership  time.  I  shall  not  use  it  all. 
I  shall  use  my  time  first  and  then  the 
leadership  time  and  yield  back  the  part 
of  the  leadership  time  that  I  do  not  use. 


RECCXJNITTON  OP  THE  ACTINO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  to  date  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  time  allocat- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  under  a  special  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  which  Senators 
may  speak,  and  that  the  period  not  ex- 
tend beyond  9:30  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  leadership  time  on  this  side. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton). The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 


WHY  CONGRESS  SHOULD  NOT 
INCREASE  THE  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
effective  action  can  Congress  take  to 
bring  down  interest  rates? 

I  propose  to  answer  that  question  as 
the  senior  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  all  of  the  24 -plus  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  6  years. 
I  think  I  have  sat  and  heard  more  testi- 
mony on  interest  rates  than  perhaps  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  served  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  20  years  and  have  been 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  4  years. 
So  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  givr 
some  response  to  the  question  as  to  what 
Congress  can  do,  because  I  have  thought 
about  this  a  great  deal  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  many,  many  people.  We 
have  had  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
witnesses  in  the  world  speaking  on  this 
issue,  on  all  sides  of  it. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  remem- 
ber that  imder  the  Constitution,  we.  Con- 
gress, have  the  exclusive  power  and  re- 
sponsibility for  money.  Article  I,  section 
I.  paragraph  8  specifies  that  Congress  has 
the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof.  We  have  delegated 
that  power  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
Federal  Reserve  belongs  to  Congress.  We 
created  the  Fed.  We  can  abolish  it,  mod- 
ify it,  direct  it,  recreate  it.  You  ask :  How 
about  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve?  That  independence  stands 
strictly  against  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  and  never 
was  independent  of  Congress.  The  Con- 
stitution reserves  money  creation  for 
Congress.  Now  what  has  all  this  got  to 
do  with  interest  rates?  Interest  rate 
changes  come  from  the  changes  in  money 
creation. 


The  PedertJ  Reserve  raises  or  lowers 
Interest  rates  by  the  rate  at  which  it 
increases  or  decreases  the  supply  of  mon- 
ey. But  whatever  the  Fed  does  it  does 
on  our  congressional  behalf.  On  interest 
rates,  we.  Congress,  cannot  escape  the 
buck.  It  stops  with  us.  If  Congress,  and 
I  mean  both  House  and  Senate,  pass  a 
joint  resolution  directing  the  Fed  to  fol- 
low a  particular  action,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  do  pre- 
cisely vrhat  Congress  required.  If  they  did 
not,  of  course,  we  could  abolish  the 
Board — in  effect  firing  all  members — and 
create  a  new  Board.  Or  we  could  simply 
abolish  the  Board  and  take  over  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
ourselves.  We,  Congress,  could  pour  out 
credit  so  every  borrower  would  have  all 
he  could  use  and  at  low  interest  rates. 
We  could  direct  the  purchase  of  the  en- 
tire national  debt  or  any  portion  of  it  if 
we  wished  to  buy  up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  very 
well  a  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Wright  Patman, 
proposing  that.  He  suggested  that  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  at  that 
time,  William  McChesny  Martin.  He 
said,  "Why  do  we  not  just  forget  about 
having  to  pay  interest  on  the  national 
debt  and  have  the  Federal  Reserve  buy 
it?" 

And  Mr.  Martin  replied  that  would  be 
the  most  inflationary  kind  of  action  he 
could  conceive.  He  said:  "If  we  bought 
up  the  debt,  it  would  not  be  worth  any- 
thing after  we  got  it." 

And,  of  course,  that  is  correct,  and  that 
is  the  dilemma.  If  we  bought  enough  of 
it  we  would  flood  the  banks  and  the 
public  with  cash,  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  cash.  By  buying  the  Treasury 
obligations  and  creating  a  mammoth  de- 
mand for  them  we  could  and  would 
drive  their  price  up  and  in  the  process 
drive  their  interest  rate  yield  down.  With 
the  banks  loaded  with  cash  available  to 
lend  out  and  with  Treasury  bill  and  bond 
rates  falling  interest  rates  would  come 
down  and  come  down  swiftly  and 
sharply,  just  as  swiftly  and  sharply  as 
we  desired.  And  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult for  the  economy?  The  answer  to  that 
is  easy.  The  economy  would  suffer  an 
inflation  that  could  zoom  right  into 
triple  digits.  Prices  might  double  in  less 
than  a  year.  Scare  talk?  No.  Whether  we 
like  the  idea  or  not  inflation  certainly 
results  when  we  have  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods.  And  if  we  flooded 
the  country  with  cash,  the  value  of  that 
cash  would  drop,  and  that  is  another  way 
of  saying  prices  would  rise. 

This  little  f  antasv  I  have  gone  through 
explains  the  dilemma  of  the  Fed.  No  one 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wants 
high-interest  rates.  The  Fed  members 
would  become  heroes  if  they  could  bring 
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'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


«re8t  rates  down.  Right  now  they  are 

lalns  and  they  know  it.  But  what  can 

ey  do?  Again  and  again  I  have  asked 

d  critics  to  tell  me  what  they  would 

if  they  had  all  the  powers  of  the  Fed 

their  hands.  I  have  asked  this  of  busi- 

ssmen.  I  have  asked  this  of  Members 

Congress.  I  have  asked  this  of  others. 

ley  always  draw  a  blank.  They  do  not 

low  what  they  would  do.  They  cannot 

ve  any  alternatives.  They  say,  "Well, 

e  would  act  to  bring  interest  rates 

)wn." 

Of  course,  I  point  out  if  they  did  that, 
id  in  the  way  the  Fed  has  to  do  it  by 
icreasing  the  money  supply,  the  supply 
!  credit,  what  would  happen  is  it  would 
:  an  inflationary  clear  signal  that  prices 
re  going  up  and  then  the  rise  in  infla- 
on  would,  of  course,  push  up  the  in- 
irest  rates  and  push  them  up  rather 
romptly. 

If  any  Senator  sat  in  Paul  Volcker's 
eat,  what  would  he  do?  If  he  eased  up 
n  credit,  bought  a  few  billion  more 
Yeasury  bills  than  they  currently  plan, 
le  would  increase  the  available  credit 
or  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
ions.  Under  those  circumstances  the 
)anks  would,  in  turn,  make  loans  to 
'oung  people  who  want  to  buy  homes 
)ut  cannot  afford  them  at  present  inter- 
st  rates,  and  to  car  buyers  who  cannot 
ifford  them  now,  and  to  farmers  to  buy 
•quipment  they  need  but  cannot  afford 
the  monthly  payments  required  with 
present  interest  rates. 

So  you  ask,  well,  why  not  make  that 
credit  available?  The  answer  is  that  the 
surge  in  home  buying  and  auto  buying 
and  sale  of  farm  implements,  as  it  con- 
sistently has  in  the  past,  would  begin  to 
drive  prices,  that  have  been  rising  more 
slowly,  back  up  again  at  a  faster  rate, 
perhaps  faster  than  ever.  The  slow  prog- 
ress the  Nation  has  been  making  for 
the  past  few  months  in  bringing  down 
inflation  woitld  laue,  and  once  again 
prices  would  start  to  climb  faster. 

Then  what  happens  to  interest  rates? 
Interest  rates  would  fall  briefly,  but  only 
briefly.  Inflation  would  once  again  push 
interest  rates  up  as  lenders  would  insist 
on  the  inflation  premium  that  would  be 
necessary  to  make  lending  reasonable. 
No  lender  in  his  right  mind  would  lend 
if  he  expects  to  get  less  back  in  real  dol- 
lars allowing  fully  for  inflation  than  he 
lends.  If  the  lender,  with  his  cash  avail- 
able, is  convinced  prices  will  rise  faster 
than  interest  rates,  he  simply  invests  in 
tangible  property  and  rides  along  with 
the  Inflation. 

Am  I  saying  that  there  is  no  way  out 
of  this  inflation  dilemma  except  these 
cruelly  high  interest  rates?  No,  indeed, 
we  have  a  simple,  logical,  and  for  us  in 
Congress  a  very  painful  way  out  of  the 
inflation-high  interest  rate  bind.  It  is 
called  balancing  the  budget.  We  in  Con- 
gress sit  here  like  the  fat  man  at  the 
dinner  table  who  has  just  consumed  a 
huge  roast  and  mammoth  cake,  s"-iiieri 
down  with  a  half  gallon  of  wine  and  a 
six-pack  of  beer,  and  pushed  his  chair 
back,  pats  his  colossal  stomach,  and 
moans,  "What  can  I  do  to  lose  weight? 
This  flab  is  killing  me." 

What  is  driving  up  interest  rates? 
«mple:  20  years  of  imrestrained  con- 


gressional spending  and  20  years  of  con- 
gresslonally  caused  swelling  deflcits, 
building  to  an  almost  unbelievable  tril- 
lion-dollar national  debt  that  has  an 
average  maturity  of  less  than  a  year. 
So  the  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
is  in  the  credit  market  and  has  to  borrow 
that  trillion  dollars  all  over  again  every 
year.  When  we  borrow  that  massive 
amount,  we  shove  the  home  buyer,  we 
shove  the  auto  buyer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  small  businessman  right  out  of  the 
credit  market. 

So  how  do  we  deal  with  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates?  We  cut  spending. 
We  balance  the  budget.  We  stop  off- 
budget  net  borrowing,  and  we  stick  with 
it  for  at  least  10  years. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  few  people 
realize  how  beautifully  clear,  how  crys- 
talline the  logic,  the  arithmetic  of  the 
situation  is.  Last  year  out  of  $100  of  new 
savings,  the  Federal  Government  took 
$17  to  fund  the  deficit.  It  took  another 
$17  to  fund  the  off-budget  borrowing.  So 
a  fat  one-third,  a  huge  one-third,  of  all 
of  the  new  savings  in  this  country  was 
absorbed  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  a  balance  in  its  budget 
and  did  not  have  a  balance  in  its  off- 
budget  borrowing. 

If  we  could  achieve  that  balance,  that 
would  enormously  increase  the  funds 
available  for  borrowing  in  the  private 
sector.  TTien  it  would  mean  you  could  in 
a  constructive  and  long-term  way  bring 
down  interest  rates,  help  the  private  sec- 
tor provide  the  jobs  that  are  necessary, 
and  do  that  while  inflation  was  moderat- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  rim  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  indeed  nudge  down 
the  prime  rate.  It  can  do  something  more 
than  it  is  doing  now,  such  as  quietly  jaw- 
boning the  big  banks  which  flx  the  prime 
and  have  pushed  it  to  an  excessive  pre- 
mium in  the  past  few  months. 

There  is  a  public  conception  that  the 
discrepancy  between  the  discount  rate 
and  the  prime  rate  is  excessive  because 
the  discount  rate  is  14  percent  and  the 
prime  rate  is  20  percent. 

The  fact  is  there  is  a  premium,  a  sur- 
tax, in  effect,  that  the  big  banks  have  to 
pay.  They  pay  not  14  percent  when  they 
discount  at  the  Fed;  they  pay  18  percent, 
and  the  big  banks  set  the  prime  rate.  But 
even  that  difference  between  18  and  20 
percent  is  perhaps  somewhat  excessive, 
and  I  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  past  with  success — other  Chairmen 
have  done  it  with  success — quietly  talk 
to  the  banks  and  persuade  them  to  ease 
that  rate  down. 

We  could  also  reduce  the  discount  rate, 
the  effective  discount  rate,  to  bring  it  into 
accordance  with  the  Federal  funds  rate, 
which  is  the  market  rate.  It  is  above  that 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  is  keeping  the 
interest  rates,  somewhat  above,  mar- 
ginally above,  what  the  market  would 
peg  it  at.  So  there  is  some  kind  of  tech- 
nical and  marginal  assistance  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  give  now,  but  it  is 
verv  limited. 

The  fundamental  answer,  as  I  say,  is 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
do  what  is  extraordinarily  painful  and 
difiBcult.  We  have  agonized  over  it,  it  is 


very  impopular  to  cut  spending,  it  is 
unpopular  to  increase  taxes,  but  some- 
how we  have  to  do  this,  and  if  we  do  not 
do  it,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
which  I  intend  to  put  in  the  Record.  I 
had  it  with  me,  but  I  see  I  do  not  have 
it  in  my  papers  at  the  present  time.  It 
pointed  out  how  remarkable  it  is  that  two 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress, Robert  Michel  in  the  House,  and 
Howard  Baker,  our  very  distinguished 
and  extraordinarily  able  majority  leader, 
had  alleged  or  certainly  implied  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  a  conspiracy  on 
Wall  Street  to  drive  up  interest  rates  and 
that  Wall  Street  had  better  buy  that  pro- 
gram because  if  they  do  not  buy  the  pro- 
gram, we  are  going  to  look  at  some  very 
severe  action,  such  as  taxing  interest  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  as  astonished  in 
reading  that  yesterday  as  the  New  York 
Times  was.  The  New  York  Times  pointed 
out  the  beautiful  irony  of  that  kind  of 
charge  by  the  Republicans  who  have 
taken  great  pride,  and  rightful  pride  in 
their  confidence  In  the  market.  "Diey 
point  out  that  the  only  answer — and  it 
was  delightful  to  see  the  New  York 
Times  say  this  because  they  are  not 
always  on  this  side — was  to  cut  spending 
and  to  balance  the  budget.  That  is  the 
only  long-term  answer. 

The  argument  that  Wall  Street  is  in 
some  kind  of  a  conspiracy,  that  Wall 
Street  is  trying  to  hold  up  interest  rates, 
is  ridiculous.  We  know  the  investors  in 
Wall  Street  consist  of  literally  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people.  There  is  no  way 
they  can  get  together  without  there  being 
some  kind  of  revelation  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy.  I  do  not  see  how  there  possi- 
bly could  be  a  conspiracy  there.  The  big 
bond  houses,  whoever  they  are,  are  in 
competition,  the  big  investors  are  in 
competition,  and  these  people  are  bet- 
ting their  money — they  are  very  able 
people,  some  of  the  ablest  people  in  our 
country,  brilliant  people,  and  they  have 
been  tested  by  the  toughest  test  in  the 
world,  which  is  the  marketplace  year 
after  year — they  are  betting  their  money 
that  this  fiscal  program  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  going  to  work.  To  moder- 
ate interest  rates  can  any  reasonable 
person  truly  believe  that  they  will  in- 
vest their  money  in  bonds  and  mortgages 
and  bring  interest  rates  down,  if  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  denounce  these  in- 
vestors as  conspirators?  How  silly.  They 
will  invest  and  bring  down  interest  rates 
when  they  believe  the  President  and 
Congress  have  a  fiscal  program  that  will 
work. 

They  do  not  believe  it.  they  do  not 
believe  we  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget  in  the  foreseeable  future.  And 
for  the  present  I  happen  to  think  they 
are  right.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  an  in- 
vestor conspiracy  to  extort  higher  inter- 
est rates.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  Congress 
being  able  to  restore  confidence  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  holdlne  down  spend- 
ing and  bringing  in  whatever  revenue  is 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget  and  get 
this  giant  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
credit  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkoro  the 
New  Yortc  Times  editorial  to  which  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Bad  Waix  SraxR 

80  now  there  1*  »  Republican  conspiracy 
theory:  the  villain  Is  Wall  Street.  It's  that 
recenUy  sacred  Republican  cow— The  Mar- 
ket—that's been  spreading  the  economic 
gloom  It's  a  cabal  of  Eastern  financiers  that 
is  driving  up  Interest  rates  and  undermining 
the  President's  program. 

"It's  time  indeed  that  the  financial  mar- 
kets realize  that  they're  playing  a  dangerous 
game,"  Intones  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
Howard  Baker,  as  his  colleagues  report  on 
the  voters'  anxiety.  "In  60  to  90  days  some- 
thing's got  to  give,"  says  the  House  Repub- 
lican leader.  Robert  Michel:  If  nothing  gives, 
he  warns.  Congress  may  have  to  Impose  credit 
controls  or  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  interest. 

The  Republican  leaders.  It  seems,  not  only 
believe  In  The  Market,  they  have  given  It 
humanold  form.  And  how  ungrateful  It  la 
for  recent  tax  favors  done.  How  xmmlndful 
of  the  Republican  debacles  to  come.  Socko! 

It's  all  very  silly,  of  course,  but  under- 
standable. After  passing  the  largest  tax  and 
spending  cuts  In  history  a  month  ago,  the 
Republicans  were  popping  with  pride  and 
already  counting  next  year's  election  vic- 
tories. But  the  prospect  of  ever-larger  budget 
deficits  could  not  be  hidden  from  tavestors. 
Now.  with  the  financial  markets  depressed. 
Inflationary  expectations  still  high  and  In- 
terest rates  threatening  recession,  the  Presi- 
dent's party  Is  seized  with  panic.  For  the 
first  time  since  Ronald  Reagan  entered  the 
White  House,  the  crisis  of  confidence  has 
struck  Washmgton  itself. 

But  King  Canute  had  more  chance  of 
stopping  the  tides  than  Howard  Baker  has 
of  Intimidating  The  Market.  Wall  Street  Is 
not  a  few  people,  acting  out  of  some  spiteful 
political  Interest.  It  Is  thousands  of  Institu- 
tions and  millions  of  people,  acting  out  of 
an  Infinite  variety  of  financial  Interests.  As 
any  good  Republican  should  know.  It  Is  a 
huge,  vital  and  efficient  marketplace. 

If  long-term  Interest  rates  are  soaring. 
It's  because  too  many  people  don't  trust  the 
President's  combination  of  tax  cuts  and  de- 
fense spending  Increases.  They  won't  bet 
their  money  without  the  promise  of  high 
return.  And  short-term  rates  remain  high 
because  the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  no  better  answer  for  Infiatlon 
than  tight  control  over  the  money  supply. 

So  the  simplistic  theories  of  summer  will 
not  be  remedied  by  more  simplicities  In 
autumn.  The  threatened  credit  controls,  for 
example,  might  reduce  interest  rates  a  bit 
If  they  are  aimed  at  consumers.  But  that 
would  erode  demand  and  slow  down  economic 
growth  just  as  much  as  high  Interest  rates. 
What  would  be  the  gain? 

A  tax  on  Interest  would  surely  show  Wall 
Street  who's  boss.  But  It  would  punish  all 
savers,  the  objects  of  all  those  loving  tax  In- 
centives last  month. 

And  the  Federal  Reserve  coxUd  be  brought 
to  heel  by  changing  the  laws  under  which 
It  operates.  But  the  Fed  is  now  the  only  bar- 
rier against  truly  wild  Inflation.  Just  think 
of  what  tampering  with  Its  Independence 
would  do  to  confldence  In  The  Market. 

The  way  to  earn  Wall  Street's  confldence 
is  to  heed  Its  message.  Fight  Inflation  with 
the  budget  and  not  Just  with  tight  monev. 
That  means  spend  less,  much  less,  particu- 
larly on  the  military,  and  atone  for  last 
month's  revenue  giveaways  by  raising  taxee. 
mainly  on  consumption.  Wall  Street — mean- 
ing America — would  respond.  If  there's  one 
thing  The  Market  respects,  it's  courage. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^    _^  ,^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  we  are  not 
accusing  the  people  of  setting  interest 
rates  by  means  of  a  conspiracy  yet,  but 
I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  an  excess  profits  tax  on  this 
very  high  interest  syndrome  which  seems 
to  persist.  The  interest  on  the  natiwial 
debt  has  gone  up  $10  billion  since  the 
budget  was  submitted  last  January.  I  am 
referring  to  the  interest  alone  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Now.  we  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  reduced  funding  for  Im- 
portant programs.  I  sound  lllte  I  belong 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  fact  is, 
however,  we  have  to  take  more  money 
from  all  of  these  controllable  programs 
to  do  what?  The  answer  is  quite  simple: 
To  pay  interest.  The  Interest  rate  today 
is  much  higher  than  a  fair  rate  of  return 
plus  inflation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  mentions 
inflation.  We  have  inflation  under  con- 
trol. It  is  annualized  at  8  to  9  percent 
now,  yet  interest  remains  above  20  per- 
cent. You  tell  me  why.  It  is  just  rent  on 
the  use  of  money.  Would  the  Senator 
want  to  keep  rent  on  money  up  that 
high?  If  the  price  of  money  Is  that  high, 
it  ought  to  come  down.  It  ought  to  come 
down  because  't  was  so  high  in  the  past, 
we  were  told,  because  we  had  to  have  a 
fair  rate  of  return  In  addition  to  infla- 
tion. We  had  16  to  17  percent  inflation, 
and  the  interest  rate  at  that  time  was  20 
percent.  Now  we  have  8  to  9  percent  In- 
flation, and  the  Interest  rate  Is  21.5. 

The  Senator  has  a  distinguished  record 
on  his  committee,  and  as  the  ranking 
member  and  former  chairman,  he  ought 
to  be  doing  something  about  the  interest 
rates  set  by  these  banlcs.  These  banks  are 
going  to  destroy  small  business  in  this 
country,  tmd  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  are  warning  the  flnancial 
commxmlty  that  we  are  going  to  take 
action  on  interest  rates  are  not  threat- 
ening. We  are  quite  serious.  We  are  going 
to  do  it  if  something  does  not  happen  to 
bring  those  interest  rates  down. 

I  have  just  toured  the  West.  Talk  to 
a  cattleman.  He  cannot  borrow  money  to 
get  cattle  to  put  out  on  his  range  this 
year.  Talk  to  a  flsherman,  he  cannot 
borrow  money  to  stock  his  boats  to  go 
fishing  this  year.  There  is  not  anyone 
who  Is  dependent  on  a  revolving  line  of 
credit  who  can  survive  on  the  interest 
rates  being  charged  today. 

The  Senator  says  it  will  take  10  years 
to  solve  these  problems.  No  one  has  said 
we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget,  or 
reduce  the  total  deficit  overnight.  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  when  we  will  have 
these  problems  solved,  but  the  Senator 
implies  that  until  we  get  the  $1  trillion 
down,  interest  is  going  to  stay  up.  He 
really  does  not  mean  that,  does  he?  In- 
terest is  going  to  stay  up  until  we  start 
reducing  the  national  debt?  This  coun- 
try has  assets  of  far  in  excess  of  $1  tril- 
lion. There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
look  at  our  assets  and  say  we  can  afford 


to  borrow  some  money.  The  question  Is 
"what  Is  the  cost  of  borrowing  that 
money?"  The  cost  of  borrowing  that 
money  has  been  allowed  to  go  up  and  up 
and  up,  and  the  managers  of  our  money 
under  the  last  administration  saw  fit  to 
change  it  from  a  long-term  debt  to  a 
national  debt  of  $1  trillion  having  a  ma- 
turity of  less  than  a  year.  The  Senator 
is  correct  in  stating  that  we  are  borrow- 
ing $1  trillion  every  year,  and  we  need 
to  have  a  long-term  debt  of  8  to  9  years. 
Now  we  are  doing  it  annually,  and  that 
is  what  has  put  the  money  market  into 
the  business  of  the  Government  going 
into  that  money  market  and  getting  $1 
trillion  every  year. 

Two  things  are  going  to  happen:  That 
national  debt  has  to  be  stretched  out 
again  and  the  banks  have  to  get  the  mes- 
sage that  exorbitant  rent  on  money  has 
to  stop  because  they  will  destroy  the 
very  people  that  support  them,  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  country.  And  I  ask 
the  Senator  what  can  be  done  about  ex- 
cess;vely  high  interest  rates  unless  a 
warning  is  given  to  the  financial  com- 
munity in  advance  that  If  they  do  not 
bring  them  down  we  are  going  to  take 
action  to  bring  interest  rates  down? 

I  can  think  of  several  ways  we  can  do 
It.  One  of  the  ways  is  an  excess  profits 
tax  on  excessively  high  Interest.  When 
the  oil  prices  were  high  the  Senator's  side 
of  the  aisle  jumped  to  put  an  excess 
profits  tax  on  oil.  Why  would  you  not 
jump  just  as  fast  to  put  an  excess  profits 
tax  that  charges  too  high  of  a  rent  on 
the  use  of  money  by  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
good  friend,  the  acting  majority  leader, 
Ted  Stevens.  I  agree,  we  should 
act  and  act  now  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down  promptly.  It  is  not  going  to  do  a 
lot  for  these  homebuilders  and  auto  deal- 
ers who  are  going  to  be  out  of  business 
in  a  year  If  we  take  10  years  to  do  it. 
I  say  it  is  going  to  take  10  years  before 
we  can  get  inflation  fully  under  control. 
But  we  have  to  start  now,  and  continue 
on  every  appropriation  bill  that  ccnnes 
before  us. 

However,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  credit 
markets  do  not  have  any  confldence  that 
there  Is  a  program  to  bring  the  budget  In- 
to balance  ever — ever.  The  administra- 
tion says  that  we  will  balance  the  budget 
In  1984.  Well,  good  luck. 

But  every  independent  analyst  says 
that  we  will  not.  They  say  we  are  going 
to  have  a  deficit  of  over  $60  or  $70  billloD 
each  year  for  the  next  3  or  4  years.  Wi 
have  to  act,  not  talk,  act  to  change  thai' 
by  cutting  spending.  If  we  had  a  credlbh- 
flscal  policy  that  was  moving  toward  u 
balanced  budget  decisively,  then  Interest 
rates  would  begin  to  come  down. 

Now,  let  me  go  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct  in  his  con- 
tention that  we  pay  $82.5  billion  in  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  and  buy  noth- 
ing with  It.  And  If  we  establish  a  proper 
flscal  policy,  one  of  the  ways  we  can 
balance  the  budget  In  the  process  of  doing 
that  Is  Interest  rates  will  begin  to  fall. 
With  every  1  percent  drop  In  the  Treas- 
ury bill  rate  we  have  a  $3  billion  reduc- 
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tion  In  spending.  So  If  we  can  get  the 
Treasury  bill  rate  down  to  10  percent, 
say,  from  14  percent,  we  save  $12  billion 
right  there.  So  that  will  help  signifl- 
cantly  In  balancing  the  budget. 

Now,  the  Senator  said  that  we  have 
inflation  under  control.  I  wish  we  did.  I 
think  that  we  had  a  very  good 
report  from  the  Producer  Price  Index.  It 
was  down  0.3  percent  for  August.  That  is 
good  news.  But  I  think  that  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  who  look  at  statis- 
tics say  that  you  have  to  look  at  that  not 
over  1  month  but  over  the  last  quarter  or 
over  the  last  year.  And  you  also  have  to 
look  at  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  this 
glut  of  oil  begins  to  diminish  and  when 
food  prices,  whicli  have  been  falling  for 
the  farmer,  at  least,  and  not  rising  very 
rapidly  for  the  consumer,  begin  to  rise, 
as  people  predict  they  are  going  to  rise 
at  an  annual  rate  of  10  percent  or  more 
In  the  coming  months. 

When  you  put  all  that  together.  It  ap- 
pears that  inflation  is  not  under  control. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  our 
economy  is  a  wage  cost.  And  there  is  no 
indication  that  there  has  been  a  modera- 
tion In  wage  Increases.  In  fact,  the  wage 
settlements.  Including  some  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  post  ofBce 
and  so  forth,  have  exceeded  what  they 
were  last  year.  So  I  think  people  look 
at  all  of  this  and  say  that  we  do  not  have 
inflation  under  control. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  Just  flnish. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  correct  in  indicating  we  made 
some  progress.  But  to  say  that  we  have 
inflation  under  control  is  being  more 
optimistic  than  hardheaded,  realistic  in- 
vestors have  to  be. 

Now,  the  Senator  concluded  by  asking 
for  an  excess  profits  tax.  He  says  we 
should  have  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
interest.  Well,  how  do  you  impose  an 
excess  proflts  tax?  Where  does  it  hit? 
Where  is  it  cut  off  ?  An  excess  profits  tax. 
We  can  do  that  on  a  big  corporation  be- 
cause you  can  impose  it  only  after  they 
make  a  certain  income.  But  the  excess 
profits  tax,  even  that  Imposed  on  In- 
dustry, was  not  successful  even  In  World 
Warn. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  Tliat  is  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  tax.  It  is  not  an  excess  proflts  tax 
because  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  on  old 
oil,  as  the  Senator  knows.  He  is  an  expert 
In  this  area.  The  old  oil  that  was  already 
found  and  discovered  and  the  price  of 
that  old  oil  would  go  up  as  our  decontrol 
of  oil  took  us  to  the  world  price  so  there 
would  without  any  effort  by  oil  com- 
panies be  a  windfall  profit  there.  So  we 
tax  a  part  of  that,  relatively  one-quarter 
of  that,  with  the  windfall  proflts  tax. 

Now,  to  say  that  this  constitutes  an 
analogy  to  a  tax  on  interest  is  ridicu- 
lous. Do  you  know  what  you  do  when  you 
tax  interest?  You  make  it  harder  for  the 
borrower.  If  I  want  to  borrow  money 
and  you  slap  a  tax  on  the  Interest  the 
lender  gets,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  Interest  I  pay?  Answer,  clear  and 
simple.  It  goes  up.  So  the  tax  on  interest 
will  really  punish  the  homebullder  and 
auto  dealer  and  farmer,  who  borrow 
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money,  exactly  the  people  you  want  to 
help. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  what  you  said 
about  oil,  too.  But,  in  spite  of  the  wind- 
fall proflt  tax,  the  price  of  oil  has  come 
down.  And  it  was  not  one-quarter,  it  was 
70  percent  of  the  dlfferoice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion there.  The  Senator  would  not  argue 
the  windfall  proflt  tax  brought  the  price 
of  oil  down. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  What  I  am  saying  is  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  that  case,  maybe 
not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  At  the  time  the  only 
reason  for  the  windfall  proflt  tax  on  oil 
was  to  try  to  balance  the  budget  of  the 
Carter  administration.  But  it  did  not 
work.  Look  at  what  is  happening.  One 
of  the  leading  national  economists  of 
national  banks  says  that  we  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  long-term  financ- 
ing for  municipalities  is  over.  Did  the 
Senator  see  that  report? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  did. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  will  change  the 
whole  concept  of  life  In  municipalities 
throughout  the  country  because  of  an 
economist  advising  the  banks  and  say- 
ing It  is  over.  Why  Is  It  over?  It  is  over 
because  that  old  money  they  have  tied 
up  in  Iwnds  is  now  coming  out  and  they 
want  to  get  the  money  markets.  Tliey 
have  no  incentive,  no  incentive  at  all,  to 
stay  in  the  municipal  markets.  And  why? 
Because  of  the  short-term  money  poli- 
cies in  the  Carter  administration  taking 
that  from  a  long-term  debt  to  a  short- 
term  debt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nobody  I  would  rather  have  a  little 
debate  or  discussion  with  than  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska.  He  Is  a  real  delight 
and  a  marvelous  debater.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  have  the  floor. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  both  agree  that  these 
high  interest  rates  are  deplorable.  They 
are  a  scourge  on  our  coimtry.  They  are 
the  crudest  cutting  edge  of  inflation. 
They  are  imdermining  our  homebuilders 
and  our  auto  dealers  and  our  farmers 
and  the  small  businesses  in  this  country. 
Mr.  President,  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  me 
is  what  do  we  do  about  high  interest 
rates.  I  argue  that  the  one  action  the 
Congress  can  take,  as  the  New  York 
Times  says  In  this  morning's  lead  edi- 
torial, is  to  cut  spending  and  have  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy.  We  can  inveigh 
about  flctitious  conspiracies  on  Wall 
Street  and  we  can  pass  an  excess  profits 
.  tax  on  interest  rates.  But  everybody 
knows  that  is  not  going  to  bring  inter- 
est rates  down.  This  is  not  going  to  re- 
store confldence  in  the  investors.  It  will 
imdermlne  confldence. 

What  we  have  to  do  Is  recognize  that 
we  need  a  responsible  flscal  policy.  May- 
be the  tax  cut  was  a  mistake.  I  voted  for 
it.  But  I  think  we  should  have  had  a 
much  deeper  spending  cut.  That  is  why 
this  Senator  has  Introduced  amend- 
ments every  year  In  the  last  3  years  to 
balance  the  budget   In  the  following 


years.  Each  year  It  has  been  rejected  by 
a  majority  on  both  sides.  But  this  Is  the 
kind  of  path  we  have  to  follow. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
routine  morning  business  extend  for  an- 
other 20  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  and  that  the  bill  that 
is  scheduled  to  commence  at  9:30  com- 
mence at  the  time  morning  business 
expires.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEPTEMBER  GOLDEN  FLEECE  GOES 
TO  EDA  FOR  BUILDING  MODEL 
OF  PYRAMID  AND  GREAT  WALL 
OP  CHINA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
giving  my  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month 
Award  for  September  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  spending  ' 
$200,000  to  build  an  800-foot  limestone 
replica  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  in 
Bedford,  Ind.,  as  a  followup  to  Its 
$500,000  grant  to  that  Hoosier  commu- 
nity for  building  of  a  10-story-high  lime- 
stone model  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  why  a  taxpayer  in  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis.,  or  a  carpenter  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y..  should  have  to  pay  for  building  a 
Umestone  replica  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
or  the  Great  Wall  of  China  in  Bedford, 
Ind.  It  does  not  make  any  sense.  It  is  a 
sheer  waste. 

BUILDINC  PTSAltlB  *m  OBXAT  WALL  WRILB 
CUTimU  SOCIAL  PKOCEAIU 

WhUe  there  are  sharp  budget  cuts 
being  made  in  social  programs  from  med- 
ical care  to  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  EDA  adds  money  for  these 
make  work  memorials  to  the  limestone 
industry.  How  can  the  EDA  justify  such 
an  ironic  and  outrageous  expenditure  of 
public  funds?  How  can  there  be  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  the  private  sectw 
if  the  taxpayers  are  required  to  support 
the  building  of  this  local  tourist  attrac- 
tion? 

This  project,  hiltlated  under  the  Car- 
ter administration,  has  now  been  ex- 
panded by  the  Reagan  administration. 

In  November  1978  the  Bedford  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  through  its  nonproflt 
Bedford  Industrial  Development  Foun- 
dation proposed  a  public  works  project 
to  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration which  was  approved  in  March 
1979. 

The  proposal's  simimary  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  project  consists  of  the  construction 
of  a  Limestone  Tourist  and  Demonstration 
Center.  It  would  Include  a  museum  con- 
structed In  the  shape  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  In  Egypt  and  scaled  to  one-fifth 
8l23  otf  this  pyramid.  There  will  also  be  a 
camping  area  constructed,  utilities,  roads 
and  other  needed  items. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  la  to  attract 
more  tourists  to  this  area  and  demonstrate 
the  value  of  using  limestone  In  the  building 
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Industry.  All  of  thla  would  lead  to  more  Jobi 
lor  the  unemployed  residing  in  the  area. 

The  limestone  quarries  In  the  area 
have  tons  and  tons  of  commercially  use- 
less limestone  wiiich  they  donated  to  the 
project.  The  pyramid-building  workers 
came  from  several  different  job  training 
programs  in  the  area  and  therefore  the 
labor  costs  to  the  project  were  reduced 
considerably. 

The  major  portion  of  the  money  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion went  for  equipment,  hardware,  and 
plumbing  and  electrical  facilities. 

PTKAMID  BCRIND  BCHEST7LX  AMD  COST 
OVBWTTNS 

By  January  1981  only  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  had  been  laid,  work  was  seri- 
ously behind  schedule  and  costs  were 
rising.  Therefore,  the  Bedford  Industrial 
Development  Foundation  again  turned 
to  EDA  for  help.  In  addition  to  asking 
for  more  money  ($125,000) ,  and  time  (18 
months),  the  foundation  added  an  in- 
genious method  for  spending  more  tax- 
payers' money  by  using  the  scrap  mate- 
rials remaining  after  the  pyramid  blocks 
were  shaped. 

The  foundation's  proposal  suggested 
the  following: 

Inasmuch  as  this  entire  venture  Is  being 
designed  to  memorialize  mankind's  tise  of 
stone  throughout  the  centuries,  we  wish  to 
construct  a  replica  of  an  8(X)  ft.  section  of 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  The  terralne  (sic) 
in  the  northwest  section  of  our  property  Is 
Ideally  suited  for  the  design  of  the  towers 
and  rolling  wall,  similar  to  the  structure 
near  Peking. 

XBA    APFBOVXD     MOtX     MONKT    AND     Tim    FOR 

paojxcTS 
The  Reagan  administration,  perhaps 
not  wanting  to  be  outdone  by  the  pre- 
vious administration's  attempts  to  re- 
produce a  manmade  wonder  of  the  an- 
cient world,  in  March  of  this  year  ap- 
proved spending  $200,000  more  for  the 
pyramiding  costs  and  the  construction 
of  a  small  piece  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
China  in  southern  Indiana.  The  project 
was  also  extended  for  an  additional  18 
months. 

Certainly  some  people  will  be  attracted 
to  Bedford,  Ind.,  to  visit  the  Pyramid  and 
Wall  and  Bedford  may  yet  become 
known  as  the  ancient  wonder  limestone 
replication  capital  of  America.  Also  a 
few  people  will  get  jobs  selling  miniature 
versions  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 

NO  OBjxcnoN  ly  fuvate  moitet  uses 

I  have  absolutely  no  objection  to  the 
Bedford  community  and  the  limestone 
Industry  building  these  structures  with 
private  money.  Since  private  interests  in 
Arizona  were  able  to  move  the  entire 
London  Bridge  to  the  United  States 
without  Federal  funds,  should  not  pri- 
vate funds  be  used  to  build  pyramids  and 
great  walls  in  Indiana? 

Perhaps  the  EDA  will  next  pay  for  a 
scale  model  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  made  out 
of  steel  to  be  placed  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
As  the  administration  draws  up  its  lists 
of  additional  budget  cuts,  it  should  start 
with  the  Great  Wall  of  China  public 
works  boondoggle. 


VON  STADEN  WRITES  ABOUT 
DEATH  CAMPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
by  Lynn  Darling  entitled  "Prisoner  of 
Conscience"  which  appeared  in  the 
Wa£hington  Post  on  August  10.  It  tells 
the  moving  story  of  Wendelgard  von 
Staden,  a  German  diplomat  who  grew 
up  near  a  concentration  camp  during 
the  final  years  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Von  Staden  realized  during  the  war 
that  buildings  on  her  fcunily's  property 
had  been  transformed  into  Camp  Wie- 
sengund,  a  death  camp  for  PoUsh  Jews. 
Together  with  her  mother,  von  Staden 
worked  desperately  to  keep  the  prisoners 
alive  by  arranging  to  have  a  detachment 
of  prisoners  come  every  day  to  their 
farm  to  help  with  the  work  needed  to 
fill  the  camp's  ration  needs.  When  the 
Allies  arrived,  they  discovered  how  des- 
parate  their  struggle  had  been.  Over 
2,000  bodies  were  found  buried  in  a  mass 
grave. 

Mrs.  von  Staden  has  told  of  her  haunt- 
ing experience  in  her  book,  "Darkness 
Over  the  Valley,"  which  she  originally 
wrote  for  her  children.  Writing  the  book 
has  been  a  catharsis,  she  says.  It  was 
her  chance  to  help  the  world  remember 
the  rows  of  graves  marked  only  by  iden- 
tification numbers  in  her  hometown.  It 
was  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  how  hor- 
rible Nazi  genocide  really  was. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  such  testi- 
monies. They  are  not  only  a  remem- 
brance of  those  who  suffered  and  died 
in  the  past,  but  also  a  reminder  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  our  children. 
This  literature  is  a  legacy  by  which  fu- 
ture generations  can  fully  understand 
the  atrocities  of  the  past  so  that  they 
will  never  be  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  also 
leave  a  legacy  for  future  Americans.  The 
Genocide  Convention  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate statement  that  our  Nation  rec- 
ognizes genocide  as  the  atrocious  inter- 
national crime  it  is.  Further,  our  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  would  provide  our 
children  a  better  stance  in  dealing  with 
genocide  should  it  ever  appear  again. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
consider  our  responsibility  to  those  who 
will  follow  us.  The  best  legacy  we  can 
leave  our  children  is  to  accede  to  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


S.  884  IS  A  BAD  BILL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  S.  884.  the  farm  bill,  is  a  bad  bUl. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  will  say 
that  while  it  is  not  a  very  good  farm 
bill,  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  obtained 
under  the  present  budgetary  constraints. 

But  that  is  not  true. 

Even  though  the  overall  structure  of 
the  bill  is  nearly  identical  to  the  1977 
act,  the  price  and  income  assumptions 
made  in  this  legislation  will  turn  our 
economic  clock  back  to  the  1920's,  an 
era  of  high  interest  rates,  speculation, 
and  a  so-called  free  market  agricultural 


system  which  led  the  Nation  into  a  de- 
pression. 

In  1938,  Howard  Ross  ToUey  wrote 
the  following  words  for  the  Journal  of 
Farm  Economics.  He  said: 

The  people  have  determined  for  them- 
selves that  a  planless  agriculture  Is  not  con> 
slstent  with  the  general  welfare.  They  real- 
ize that  the  Important  goals  of  agricultural 
policy  will  not  be  achieved  by  leaving  the 
Individual  farmer  to  his  own  resources.  This 
Is  the  verdict  of  experience.  No  amount  of 
emotion  will  change  the  fact  that  In  the 
decade  of  the  Twenties,  unlimited  competi- 
tion In  agriculture  adversely  affected  the 
whole  economy.  Without  some  mechanism 
for  coordinating  their  labors,  farmers  mine 
the  soil  of  Its  fertility  at  the  expense  of  the 
future.  They  market  alternative  excessive 
and  Insufficient  supplies.  They  undermine 
their  own  Incomes  to  the  disadvantage  of  all 
elements  In  the  economy  as  well  as  them- 
selves. 

As  we  debate  this  bill,  we  will  hear 
much  about  "free  market  agriculture," 
as  if  just  reciting  the  term  is  the  panacea 
for  all  of  the  problems  of  our  farmers 
and  ranchers.  We  will  be  told  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  leave  the  producers 
alone  and  they  will  provide  all  of  the 
food  we  need  at  fair  prices,  and  they  will 
be  suitably  rewarded  for  their  invest- 
ment and  labor  in  the  marketplace. 

That  kind  of  thinking  calls  to  mind  a 
more  recent  quotation  by  economist 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  in  Harpers 
magazine.  He  said: 

We  win  have  our  next  Depression  when 
there  aren't  enough  people  around  who  re- 
member the  last  one. 

I  think  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
forgotten  the  last  depression,  because 
they  are  pursuing  the  same  monetary 
policies  that  got  us  into  the  depression 
of  1929. 

I  was  very  delighted  to  have  listened 
to  the  debate  this  morning  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Proxmire,  and  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  Senator  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  when  they  talked  about  the  high 
interest  rates  in  the  economy.  Both 
very  pointedly  and  probably  poUtely  left 
out  the  fxmction  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  had  in  the  last  year  in 
their  monetary  policies.  That  has  de- 
liberately held  interest  rates  way  up 
there  despite  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
inflation  has  leveled  off  and  started  to 
drop. 

Chairman  Volcker's  idea  Is  that  if 
you  have  a  wide  margin  between  the 
rate  of  inflation  and  the  prime  rate,  in- 
flation is  supposed  to  not  only  level  off 
but  continue  to  drop.  Well,  that  is  not 
working  right  now.  The  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  this  country  are  the  first  to 
recognize  that  it  is  not  going  to  work. 

I  think  there  are  those  in  American 
agriculture  who  have  forgotten  the  last 
depression,  because  they  want  to  lead  us 
back  to  a  time  when  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  were  "free."  By  freedom, 
they  mean  being  at  the  mercy  of  other 
nations  which  subsidize  the  export  of 
farm  products  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
but  erect  barriers  to  the  importation  of 
American  commodities. 
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In  recent  weeks,  as  we  have  cut  one 
program  after  another,  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  talk  about  safety  nets,  and  pro- 
tecting the  ijoorest  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  was  formulated 
without  the  slightest  consideration  of 
safety  nets  for  farmers  and  ranchers.  It 
took  no  account  whatever  of  farm  In- 
come to  relation  to  the  spirallng  costs  of 
producing  our  food  and  fiber. 

The  issues  facing  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  do  not  change  very  much.  They 
either  produce  too  much,  or  they  pro- 
duce too  litUe.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  happy  in  between. 

Because  our  farmers  produce  in  such 
abundance  for  domestic  consumption, 
the  commodity  supply  situation  has  a 
marginal  effect  on  American  consumers 
and  purchasers  of  our  farm  commodities 
overseas,  but  it  always  has  an  enormous 
impact  on  the  farm  families  who  keep  us 
the  best  fed  Nation  In  the  world. 

Yet,  the  debate  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  on 
this  year's  farm  bill  was  different  than  in 
years  past,  because  the  question  of  farm 
income,  and  what  the  Government  might 
do  to  affect  that  income,  was  never 
raised. 

If  the  food  security  of  the  United 
States  and  much  of  the  world  Is  to  be 
protected,  the  question  of  farm  and 
ranch  income  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  August  index  of  farm  prices  went 
down  2.1  percent  between  July  and  Au- 
gust, pushing  the  parity  index  down  to 
61  percent.  Parity  for  wheat  is  $7.11  per 
bushel,  yet  the  average  national  price  in 
August  was  $3.63,  only  51  percent  of 
parity. 

I  might  add  that  the  61-percent  parity 
price  for  all  commodities  is  the  lowest 
since  the  Great  Depression.  That  is  tak- 
ing all  farm  commodities  and  looking  at 
parity  for  the  index  and  looking  at  his- 
toric prices.  It  is  61  percent  of  parity  for 
all  the  agricultural  commodities  in  this 
country.  That  is  the  lowest  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

Prices  for  feed  grains  and  hay  fell  8.2 
percent  during  the  month  as  com  prices 
dropped  32  cents  a  bushel,  and  hay  went 
down  $1.98  a  ton.  Soybean  prices  were 
off  47  cents  a  bushel,  and  cattle  brought 
$1.40  less  per  hundredweight  than  in 
July. 

Prices  for  every  single  argicultural 
commodity  are  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  In  the  space  of  just  1  month, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
justed downward  its  estimate  of  (arm  in- 
come by  $2  billion — from  $24  billion  to 
$22  billion, — with  the  expectation  that 
farm  income  wiU  continue  to  go  down. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  assumption 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  will  continue 
to  produce  no  matter  what  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  economy  may  do.  But  that 
could  prove  to  be  a  false  and  very  dan- 
gerous assumption. 

If  the  hard-working  people  who 
operate  our  magnificent  agriculture 
plant  cannot  make  a  profit  from  their 
investment  and  labor — no  matter  how 
hard  they  try  to  maximize  production — 
we  cannot  assume  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  produce. 

For  example,  150.000  cattle  feeders  and 
beef  producers  mostly  in  feedlot  opera- 


tions have  gone  out  of  business  since 
1975.  The  economists  will  say  that  is  all 
right,  because  the  marketplace  was  just 
getting  rid  of  the  InefiQcient  producers. 
But  this  year  all  cattle  feeders  have  been 
losing  $60  to  $100  per  head  when  they 
sold  fat  steers  or  heifers. 

There  have  been  no  profits  even  fw  the 
most  efficient  in  the  cattle  feediots  and 
now  it  looks  like  the  cow -calf  operators 
will  take  their  losses  as  feeder  calves  are 
down  $12  per  hundredweight  from  last 
year.  That  is  15  percent  in  the  face  of  a 
15-percent  increase  in  operating  costs. 

It  if  a  15  percent  lower  figure  for  their 
product  but  yet  the  costs  have  gone  up 
15  percent  for  the  year.  They  cannot 
make  It  on  that  kind  of  an  operation. 
For  the  past  several  years  infiation  has 
been  devastating  American  agriculture. 
Since  1972  gross  farm  income  has  risen 
by  58  percent  but  production  costs  have 
risen  115  percent. 

As  a  result,  using  constant  1967  dol- 
lars, net  farm  Income  has  gone  from 
$25.1  billion  in  1971  to  $6.7  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1981.  net 
farm  and  ranch  income  fell  $4.2  billion 
from  levels  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980. 
In  comparison,  corporate  income,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  rose  2  percent  or  $4.2 
billioQ. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ac- 
knowledges that  1980  was  not  a  good 
year  for  agricultural  prices,  but  they 
predicted  a  brighter  day  In  1981.  I  do 
not  see  much  sunshine  in  the  numbers 
for  this  yesu-. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
the  1980's  are  not  the  1920's,  and  that 
is  true.  We  are  entering  into  a  period  in 
which  the  discussion  of  world  food  sup- 
plies will  not  be  on  surpluses.  But  in- 
stead, we  will  be  focusing  on  whether 
there  is  enough  food  to  feed  the  world. 
Famine  already  exists  in  portions  of 
Africa,  and  there  is  a  great  potential  for 
more  himger  to  develop  in  some  of  the 
Third  World  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this  coming  shift  in 
world  food  supplies,  in  the  next  2  years 
surpluses  and  depressed  farm  prices  will 
continue  to  be  a  fact  of  life. 

Now  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  1981  and  1982  will  be  dominated 
by  surpluses  and  low  prices.  That  means 
that  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  stimulate  wheat  prices 
through  Increased  exports  will  probably 
fail. 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  admin- 
istration, but  surpluses  mean  low  grain 
prices.  Furthermore,  the  increasing  costs 
of  money  simply  means  that  many  coim- 
tries  cannot  or  will  not  buy  from  us. 

We  have  had  excellent  wheat  harvests 
in  this  country.  Canada.  Australia, 
France,  and  Argentina  also  expect  good 
harvests  next  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts that  wheat  exports  will  expand  by 
3  percent  this  year.  Yet,  our  national 
supply  of  wheat  will  go  up  by  nearly  12 
percent. 

With  360  million  bushels  of  wheat  al- 
ready being  held  in  reserve,  we  must  do 
what  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  bot- 
tom does  not  drop  out  of  wheat  prices,  as 
is  now  threatened. 


Among  the  assumptions  made  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  is  that  the  Government 
will  not  have  to  pay  a  deficiency  payment 
in  any  of  its  4  years  of  life.  But  anyone 
who  luiows  anything  about  world  wheat 
stocks  can  tell  you  that  the  cash  price 
of  wheat  is  already  very  near  the  point 
where  target  prices  will  come  into  play 
this  year. 

And  why  will  we  have  surpluses? 

Are  people  eating  less? 

Of  course  not.  Every  year,  millions 
more  people  are  bom  into  this  world 
than  die.  These  new  people  have  to  eat. 
But  current  monetary  policies  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  dollar  may  very  well 
mean  that  many  nations  may  not  be  able 
to  buy  American  wheat — no  matter  how 
many  hungry  people  they  may  have. 

Now,  how  in  the  world  can  a  strong 
dollar  affect  the  sale  of  American  goods 
overseas? 

When  a  country's  currency  falls  In 
value  in  relation  to  the  dollar,  it  takes 
more  money  to  buy  the  d(dlars  a  nation 
must  have  to  buy  American  grain. 

Just  as  we  have  suffered  economically 
because  we  have  to  import  so  much  ex- 
pensive foreign  oil.  other  nations  that 
are  not  as  rich  as  we  are  are  facing  the 
same  problem.  But  unlike  the  United 
States,  many  countries  are  nearing  the 
point  where  they  will  have  to  make  the 
choice  between  the  purchase  of  imported 
oil  or  the  purchase  of  American  food. 

There  are  many  nations  that  are  grad- 
uates of  what  I  call  the  food  for  peace 
club.  Nations  like  Korea  started  out  by 
getting  our  agricultural  commodities 
free,  or  at  subsidized  prices.  Now,  after 
more  than  30  years,  many  of  these  na- 
tions have  become  cash  or  credit  custo- 
mers for  these  commodities. 

Importing  oil  at  high  prices  and 
strengthened  U.S.  dollars  means  some  of 
our  grain  customers  may  reduce  their 
purchases.  At  a  time  when  grain  pro- 
ducers have  an  added  cost  because  of 
high  interest  rates,  they  are  getting  a 
double  whammy. 

Credit  is  not  a  discretionary  thing 
with  farming.  Farmers  and  ranchers 
have  to  depend  heavily  on  borrowed 
fimds  to  finance  the  cost  of  production. 
Farm  and  ranch  borrowing  has  increased 
from  $19  billion  a  year  in  1950  to  $180.5 
billion  this  year. 

As  prices  for  feed,  seed,  fuel,  and  fer- 
tilizer have  increased,  expenses  on  the 
farm  have  increased  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  receipts  to  more  than  85  percent. 

Interest  costs  alone  amoimted  to  13 
percent  of  the  cost  of  production  in  1980 
compared  to  9.2  percent  in  1977.  Nonreal 
estate  debt  now  averages  34  percent  of 
nonreal  estate  assets. 

Total  interest  payments  on  agricul- 
tural debt  are  forecast  to  be  $18.8  bU- 
lion  in  1981,  up  from  $16.7  billion  in 
1980  and  $8.3  billion  in  1977. 

Farm  real  estate  interest  rates  pay- 
ments are  expected  to  total  $8.7  billion 
in  1981,  compared  to  $4.4  billion  in  1977. 

What  do  these  figures  mean  in  prac- 
tical terms? 

With  other  factors  held  constant,  a 
change  of  just  1  percent  in  the  average 
interest  rate  means  a  change  for  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  $960  million  in  oper- 
ating debt;  $800  million  in  real  estate 
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costs,  and  1.2  percent  In  total  farm 
operating  costs. 

On  an  average  Illinois  farm  with  360 
acres  of  com,  interest  payments  are 
$5,777  annually,  or  17  cents  on  a  bushel 
of  com. 

On  an  Arkansas  farm  with  600  acres 
of  soybeans,  interest  payments  are  $5,937 
a  year,  or  62  cents  per  bushel  of  soy- 
beans. 

On  a  Montana  wheat  farm  of  960 
acres.  Interest  payments  are  $10,005  a 
year,  or  46  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat. 

On  a  Georgia  farm  with  275  acres  ot 
peanuts,  interest  payments  are  $4,706 
annually,  or  86  cents  per  pound  of  pea- 
nuts. 

On  a  520-acre  Nebraska  grain  sor- 
ghum farm,  interest  payments  are  $5,404 
a  year,  or  17  cents  per  bushel  of  sor- 
ghum. 

On  a  Texas  cotton  farm  of  680  acres, 
interest  payments  are  $8,111  a  year,  or 
4  cents  per  pound  of  cotton. 

Let  us  take  a  520-acre  California  rice 
farm.  The  yearly  interest  being  paid 
there  on  the  average  is  $11,551,  or  37 
cents  per  hundredweight. 

What  all  of  this  means  Is  that  the 
high  cost  of  money  is  eroding  the  value 
of  these  commodities  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  At  the  same  time  consumers 
are  buying  more  and  more  high-priced 
money  rather  than  food  when  they  go  to 
the  grocery  store. 

So  where  does  all  of  this  leave  us? 
Because  of  the  increasing  costs  of  farm 
inputs — especially  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  the  cost  of  money — inflation  is 
eating  our  producers  alive.  On  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  the  high  interest  rate 
boys  are  pricing  our  commodities  out  of 
the  range  of  developing  nations  at  the 
very  time  when  we  need  to  be  exporting 
aU  of  the  American  food  products  we 
can. 

And  that  brings  us  to  where  we  stand 
today. 

Where  is  the  safety  net  for  the  Amer- 
ic?,n  farmer?  Is  it  in  this  bill?  You  can 
bet  your  life  that  it  is  not. 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  This  is  a  terrible 
bill. 

It  is  not  a  bill  that  will  protect  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  from  the  ups  and 
downs  of  grain  markets.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide a  fair  safety  net  or  floor  price. 

It  is  not  a  bill  that  will  be  used  for 
control  and  management  of  production. 

FAMI   INCOME 

In  1979,  farm  income  set  an  all  time 
record,  following  very  poor  farm  prices 
in  1977  and  1978.  However,  in  1980.  farm 
income  dropped  again.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
expected  a  rebound  in  prices  this  year, 
but  that  simply  is  not  happening. 

Using  constant  1967  doUars,  net  farm 
income  is  the  lowest  that  it  has  been  in 
decades. 

Yet  this  bill  will  cut  farm  income  by 
$2  billion  below  the  measure  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  originally  approved. 

This  bill  guarantees  that  markets  for 
basic  commodities  will  be  depressed. 

The  bill  maintains  the  same  loan  rate 
for  commodities  lor  4  years,  totally  dis- 
counting the  probability  of  continuing 
double-digit  inflation. 


This  bill  makes  it  certain  that  most 
farmers  will  have  to  dump  their  grain 
on  the  market  at  har\'est  time  so  that 
they  can  pay  their  bills,  rather  than 
holding  it  until  prices  improve. 

This  bill  tells  family  farmers  and 
ranchers  that  prices  for  their  products 
will  probably  remain  low.  That  does  not 
cut  margins  for  the  big  grain  companies, 
the  commodity  speculators,  or  foreign 
farmers,  whose  prices  are  assured  by 
their  governments. 

Free  market  agriculture,  as  espoused 
in  this  bill,  will  mean  that  the  fat  cats 
dependent  on  volume  and  foreign  pro- 
ducts subsidized  by  their  Qovemment 
will  survive. 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean,  Mr. 
President. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
us  that  in  1982,  it  will  cost  a  farmer  $5.32 
to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

Yet  the  target  price  set  forth  in  this 
bill  does  not  come  into  play  until  the 
price  of  wheat  averages  $4.20  over  a 
5-month  period. 

The  loan  rate  for  wheat  In  this  bill 
is  set  at  $3.50  for  all  4  years  of  the  bill. 
That  is  more  than  $2  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

And  what  is  the  fair,  parity  price  going 
to  be  for  wheat  next  year — the  price  that 
would  assure  producers  of  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  labor  and  Investment — 
the  fair  price  for  American  wheat  next 
year  will  be  $7.64. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  own 
figures  show  that  for  1983  through  1985, 
a  25 -cent  higher  loan  rate  for  wheat 
would  be  translated  in  the  marketplace 
to  a  price  at  least  40  cents  higher,  suid 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  wheat  production  of  up  to  $1  billion. 

The  action  by  the  committee  to  guar- 
antee only  70  percent  of  parity  for  dairy 
products  will  most  assuredly  save  the 
Government  about  $350  million  in  out- 
lays next  year,  but  will  also  cost  dairy 
producers  as  much  as  $600  million  in 
cash  receipts. 

The  difference  in  farm  income  between 
this  bill  and  the  one  originally  presented 
to  the  committee  will  cut  income  for 
wheat  producers  by  $850  million;  cut  in- 
come to  com  producers  by  $315  million; 
and  take  $390  million  from  dairy  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bad  bill.  This  is 
a  bill  that  will  assure  virtually  every  farm 
family  that  when  the  administration 
boasts  of  how  many  tons  of  grain  are 
being  exported,  it  will  be  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  grain  is  being  sold  abroad 
at  less  than  what  it  costs  to  produce. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
we  must  control  Federal  spending,  but  I 
have  to  ask  what  is  better?  Do  we  provide 
income  protection  for  Americans,  or  do 
we  pass  a  money  saving  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide subsidies  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  other  trading  customers? 

THE   FARM   BUX   AND   FEDERAL   SPENDING 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
S.  884,  some  reckless  charges  were  made 
by  the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  the  various  proposals  before  the 
committee. 

Secretary  Block  estimated  the  cost  of 
Senator  Helms'  modest  bill  at  $7.8  bil- 
lion over  Its  4-year  life.  The  Secretary 


estimated  the  cost  of  my  own  bill,  S.  480, 
at  $83.2  billion  over  4  years. 

It  is  important  that  the  Senate  and 
the  public  at  large  imderstand  the  na- 
ture of  the  commodity  credit  price  sup- 
port loans  so  that  they  will  understand 
that  these  charges  of  high  costs  are  not 
true,  but  merely  distortions  designed  to 
frighten  Members  of  Congress  into  fol- 
lowing the  administration  line. 

The  administration's  cost  assumptions 
depict  these  price  support  loans  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  as  if  they  were  non- 
recoverable  outlays,  when  in  fact  they 
are  loans  that  are  repaid  with  interest. 

Generally,  price  support  loans  are 
made  on  a  small  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  farm  commodities.  Only  11 
percent  of  the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains. 

12.6  percent  of  the  1980  wheat  crop,  and 
20.3  percent  of  the  cotton  crop  from  that 
year  were  placed  under  the  CCC  loan. 

Historically,  the  loan  utilization  per- 
centage hais  not  been  high.  The  highest 
use  of  the  loan  program  for  wheat  was 
47.5  percent  in  1953.  a  year  of  huge  sur- 
pluses. For  corn,  the  highest  program  use 
was  in  1961  when  18.3  percent  of  the  crop 
went  into  the  loan  program,  and  for  cot- 
ton, 61.7  percent  in  1959. 

In  the  past  10  years,  use  of  the  loan 
program  was  the  highest  in  1977,  when 

29.7  percent  of  the  wheat,  18.1  percent 
of  the  com  and  31.7  percent  of  the  cot- 
ton was  placed  under  loan. 

The  forfeiture  of  commodities  in  satis- 
faction of  price  support  loans  in  the  past 
10  years  has  been  minimal.  Since  1971, 
approximately  72.4  million  bushels  of 
feed  grains,  33  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  less  than  50,000  bales  of  cotton  have 
been  forfeited  to  the  CCC. 

The  loan  rates  on  farm  commodities 
are  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
production,  as  are  the  target  prices.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  this  bill  provides 
for  a  loan  rate  that  Is  $2  a  bushel 
below  what  it  costs  to  produce.  Yet,  ad- 
ministration cost  estimates  assume  the 
worst  possible  case  where  markets  col- 
lapse and  the  Federal  Government  is  left 
with  bUlions  of  bushels  of  grain.  This, 
despite  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
own  estimates  that  the  1980's  will  be  a 
period  of  shortage  rather  than  surplus. 

The  commodity  price  support,  lopns  are 
a  recoverable  cost.  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  these  loans,  wh'ch  will 
be  repaid  with  interest,  and  other  Fed- 
eral program  outlays,  which  once  ex- 
pended never  return  to  the  Treasury. 

To  continue  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
these  programs  on  the  basis  of  loan  out- 
lays in  any  given  year,  rather  than  the 
net  cost  of  the  loan  program,  vastly  over- 
estimates actual  expenditures. 

For  that  privilege,  we  are  to  sacrifice 
our  soil,  break  our  producers,  and  hurt 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Yet  when  it  reaches  Japan  or  our  cus- 
tomers, wheat  is  sold  to  foreign  millere 
at  four  or  five  times  the  price  that  was 
paid  for  It  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  loans  are  almost  always  re- 
paid in  full,  sometimes  even  a  gain  for 
the  Government,  increasing  the  loan 
rates  is  not  a  burden  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Yet  the  administration  bitterly  op- 
poses increased  loan  rates  to  forcefully 
reduce  grain  prices. 

If  we  continue  this  practice,  then  we 
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can  expect  to  continue  to  legislate  farm 
programs  which  are  ivc  from  the  fa.r, 
well-reasoned  programs  our  Nation's 
producers  deserve. 

I  also  question  the  value  of  cost  esti- 
mates, price  projections  and  other  data 
supplied  to  the  committee.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  Department 
must  rely  upon  a  number  of  assumptions 
to  make  cost  projections,  but.  clearly,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  hard  and  fast  esti- 
mates of  market  prices,  crop  sizes,  and 
costs. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  seemed  that  some 
of  the  cost  estimates  supplied  to  com- 
mittee members,  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  considering  the  various  bills,  have 
verged  on  statistical  sleight-of-hand. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  try 
to  make  projections  for  3  or  4  years  in 
advance,  but  when  the  assumptions  used 
include  projections  for  wheat  and  feed 
grain  yields  which  diverge  substantiaUy 
from  historical  trends,  the  validity  of 
the  estimates  must  be  questioned. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  other  as- 
sumptions made  in  casting  out  the  vari- 
ous proposals  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  do  not  believe  It  was  the  intention  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  devise 
an  expensive  farm  program.  We  expect 
the  program  to  be  operated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maximize  market  prices  and 
minimize  costs.  In  estimating  the  costs 
of  various  proposals,  however,  it  seemed 
the  assumption  was  made  to  maximize 
costs  and  minimize  maricet  prices. 

S.  884  affords  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  great  deal  of  latitude  to  oper- 
ate farm  and  commodity  price  support 
programs.  He  has  the  authority  to  ad- 
just target  prices,  loans  and  the  farmer- 
held  reserve. 

He  has  the  authority  to  use  acreage 
limitations  and  paid  diversions  to  control 
supplies. 

In  short,  the  Secretary  has  been  given 
a  kit  of  tools  which  may  be  used  to  man- 
age farm  programs  so  as  to  minimize 
costs. 

I  am  troubled  that  the  Secretary  has 
been  given  too  much  discretion  in  S.  884 
and  I  am  concerned  that  this  discretion 
not  be  abused. 

Farm  programs  do  not  have  to  be 
costly.  If  operated  efficiently,  commodity 
priced  support  programs  need  banltrupt 
neither  the  taxpayer  nor  the  farmer. 

The  Secretary  should  use  all  of  the  dis- 
cretionary tools  given  him  in  S.  884  to 
do  right  by  the  American  farmer,  and  to 
operate  farm  programs  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner. 

Supply  and  demand  for  agricultural 
products  should  be  balanced  to  derive 
market  prices  at  or  above  the  cost  of 
production  and  to  limit  Treasury  outlays. 

THS    MARKET    IS    I<<OT    FRSX 

As  a  Senator  from  a  major  wheat  pro- 
ducing state.  I  am  concerned  that  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  trade  practices 
are  being  used  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  to  the  detri- 
ment of  this  Nation  and  our  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  matter  of  concern  involves 
EEC  wheat  subsidies,  which  are  in  viola- 
tion of  international  trade  agreements. 

The  practice  strikes  U.S.  grain  pro- 


ducers and  reduces  their  exports  which 
are  basic  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  net  con- 
tribution of  U.S.  agriculture  to  the  econ- 
omy is  $28  billion  annually,  which  is 
enough  to  pay  for  more  than  one-third 
of  U.S.  oil  imports. 

Whoi  exports  are  reduced,  however, 
infiation  accelerates.  TreasiuT?  costs  rise, 
and  individual  Americans  suffer  the  eco- 
nomic consequences.  The  EEC  subsidies 
have  widespread  effects,  and  are  not  re- 
stricted to  agriculture  alone  but  impact 
the  U.S.  economy  as  a  wh(^e. 

In  order  to  understand  the  natxxre  of 
the  EEC  export  subsidies.  It  is  important 
to  briefly  simimarize  the  methodology 
involved  in  the  EEC  system.  There  are 
enormously  complex  policies  and  a  vari- 
ety of  mechanisms  used  to  steer  and 
control  agricultural  production  and  trade 
in  the  EEC.  These  operate  to  disrupt  the 
export  economies  of  other  nations. 

A  prime  example  of  these  difficulties  is 
the  system  of  variable  levies  and  export 
subsidies  in  the  commcm  agricultural  pol- 
icy (CAP). 

These  variable  import  levies  are  a 
means  of  shielding  farm  prices  in  the 
Common  Market  from  world  supply  and 
demand.  The  levies  ewe  set  at  the  level 
necesssu-y  to  protect  the  Euroi>ean  do- 
mestic wheat  from  lower  priced  imports 
and  to  generate  revenues  for  subsidies 
needed  to  lower  EEC  wheat  export  prices. 
The  system  is  "variable"  because  it  Is 
manipulated  to  imdercut  comi)etition. 
For  example.  U.S.  Dark  Northern  wheat 
was  quoted  in  Rotterdam  at  $186.75  per 
ton  Augxist  31,  1981.  but  with  the  import 
levies,  the  price  rose  to  $259.10  per  ton 
before  it  could  enter  the  Common 
Market. 

Externally,  EEC  traders  have  sold 
50,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Brazil  at  $140 
a  metric  ton,  free  on  board  French  ports. 
This  was  $8.50  a  metric  ton  less  than 
the  lowest  U.S.  offering  on  Soft  Red  Win- 
ter. The  French  sale  was  made  possible 
by  an  EEC  export  subsidy  of  $70  per 
metric  ton  and  a  French  Government 
3-year  credit  offering.  Currently,  2,000 
tons  of  Common  Market  wheat  have  been 
allocated  for  sale  to  Latin  America. 

From  this  brief  explanation  of  the  CAP 
levies  and  export  subsidies,  the  disruptive 
trade  practice  of  the  EEC  becomes  clear. 
More  Importantly,  these  practices  are 
contrary  to  both  the  general  agreement 
on  tariffs  and  trade  (GATT),  of  which 
the  United  States  and  the  EEC  belong, 
as  well  as  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
First,  article  XVI  of  the  GATT  pro- 
vides that  parties  to  the  GATT  specifi- 
cally requires  that — 

Such  subsidy  shaU  not  be  applied  in  a 
manner  which  results  In  that  contracting 
party  having  more  than  an  equitable  share 
of  world  export  trade  In  that  product  (article 
XVI  3). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  present  GATT 
rules  provide  that  any  country  maintain- 
ing a  subsidy  which  operates  directly 
or  indirectly  to  increase  exports  must 
report  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
subsidy,  its  estimated  effects,  and  the 
circumstances  which  make  It  necessary. 
Any  other  country  whose  interests  are 
prejudiced  by  the  measure  must  be  con- 


sulted with  a  view  to  limiting  the  extent 
of  the  subsidization. 

Little  use  has  been  made  of  these  pro- 
visions, and  reports  by  individual  coun- 
tries have  been  infrequent  and  inade- 
quate. Nor  has  the  Common  Market  used 
export  subsidies  merely  to  maintain  its 
traditional  market  share — it  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  aggressively  using  export  sub- 
sidles  to  expand  its  wheat  exports  in 
important  foreign  markets  for  U.S. 
wheat.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  significant  volumes  of  sub- 
sidized EEC  wheat  exports  have  been  sold 
to  Egypt.  Portugal.  Morocco,  and  Brazil. 
In  addition  to  these  actual  sales,  the 
Community  has  made  available  large 
subsidies  for  wheat  exports  to  Poland,  the 
People's  Republic  of  Ciiina.  and  Finland. 
Second,  in  terms  of  the  United  States, 
the  Common  Market  subsidy  on  wheat 
exports  is  a  type  of  unfair  trade  practice 
specifically  identified  in  section  301  (A) 
(3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  That  sec- 
tion provides  that  when  the  President 
determines  that  a  foreign  country  pro- 
vides subsidies  on  its  exports  of  products 
to  foreign  markets,  which  have  the  effect 
of  substantially  reducing  sales  of  the 
competitive  American  product  In  those 
foreign  markets,  he  shall  take  all  ap- 
propriate and  feasible  steps  within  his 
power  to  obtain  the  eUminatlon  of  such 
subsidies. 

In  the  case  of  the  Common  Market 
subsidies,  neither  the  fact  of  the  EEC 
subsidies  themselves  nor  the  effect  on 
American  grain  exports  to  foreign 
markets  would  appear  to  be  subject  to 
dispute  according  to  the  GATT  and 
Trade  Act. 

U.S.  wheat  producers  depend  on 
export  markets  for  their  livelihood  be- 
cause 2  out  of  every  3  bushels  produced 
must  be  exported  to  have  a  viable  wheat 
economy. 

American  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
assessed  themselves  to  develc^J  overseas 
markets.  Idled  acreage  to  prevent  a  sup- 
ply glut,  and  stored  excess  supplies  In 
reserve  to  build  an  Inventory  for  future 
demand. 

They  have  taken  the  necessary 
market-oriented  steps  to  improve  the 
supply /demand  equation  for  wheat,  and 
their  ongoing  effort  ought  not  to  be 
canceled  by  imfair  competition  In  im- 
portant foreign  markets.  Yet,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  has  activdy 
invaded  traditional  U.S.  markets  with  its 
subsidy  program,  and  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  been  forced  to  accept 
the  ultimate  burden  of  these  lost  sales. 
As  we  stand  bv.  debating  a  farm  bill 
that  does  not  protect  American  pro- 
ducers, the  European  Community  is  ex- 
panding its  subsidy  program  to  still  more 
countries. 

It  continues  to  market  its  subsidized 
wheat  by  placing  political  pressures  on 
various  nations.  India  is  one  such 
targeted  country;  and  in  the  past, 
Brazil  has  proven  to  be  a  successful  cus- 
tomer for  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Incidentally,  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Brazil  occurred  after  a  short-lived 
period  of  "restraint"  agreed  upon  by  the 
Common  Market  after  U.S.  producers 
formally  complained  about  unfairness 
and  disruption  of  sales  from  the  arbl- 
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trary  and  excessive  BMropean  export 
subsidies. 

Moreover,  just  this  Augxist,  the  ad- 
ministration states  its  aim  was  for  "free 
trade  and  the  elimination  of  all  sur- 
pluses and  subsidies."  It  is  well  known 
in  general  and  to  the  administration  that 
all  exporting  countries  operate  some 
government  programs  to  support  farm 
income  and  most  are  involved  somewhat 
in  export  trade,  yet  no  other  major  wheat 
exporter  besides  the  EEC  maintains  com- 
parably high  internal  prices  and  uses 
general  revenues  funds,  including  import 
levies,  to  manipulate  its  export  prices. 

While  export  subsidization  is  disturb- 
ing in  itself,  the  EEC  practice  caiises 
particular  concern  because  adverse 
market  conditions  are  placed  on  Ameri- 
can producers  and  undercuts  their  vol- 
untary efforts.  American  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  prepared  and  eager  to  com- 
pete for  wheat  sales  to  all  foreign 
markets.  But.  It  is  essentisd  that  such 
trade  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  effective  competition. 

Competitive  trade  is  not  possible  when 
the  Common  Market  uses  unfair  export 
subsidies. 

With  the  cai>abilltles  of  the  American 
fsffmer  to  produce  and  our  capacity  to 
market  more  volume  than  ever,  the  Im- 
pediments of  EEC  wheat  subsidies  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hamper  our  economy 
and  trade  any  longer. 

Given  this  background  I  think  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  U.S.  Government  should  do 
more  to  defend  U.S.  export  commodities 
from  unfair  competition  in  world  trade. 
Right  now,  we  are  considering  a  4 -year 
farm  bill  that  straightforwardly  with- 
draws support  from  American  fanners 
and  ranchers  and  insiires  that  they  will 
be  more  vulnerable  to  the  disruptive 
trade  practices  of  other  nations  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  deserve 
more,  not  less  support  from  the  American 
people,  and  I  think  that  it  is  our  job  to 
provide  this  support.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  accept  policies  which  fail  to  pro- 
vide our  fsumers  a  fair  profit,  and  we 
should  not  continue  to  drain  the  Nation's 
wealth  by  selling  our  farm  exports  to  the 
world's  importers  at  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates 1981  production  costs  for  Amer- 
ican wheat  farmers  at  $5.32  par  bushel, 
and  the  market  price  is  now  well  below 
$3.50. 

It  makes  no  more  sense  to  tolerate  bar- 
riers to  the  marketing  of  our  crops  in 
overseas  trade  than  it  does  to  fashion  a 
national  economic  recovery  program  that 
neglects  the  Nation's   farmers. 

Let  us  be  frank.  The  European  Com- 
munity's wheat  subsidy  program  is  par- 
tially responsible  for  a  good  portion  of 
the  projected  costs  associated  with  the 
Senate  Committee's  farm  bill. 

As  their  perverted  system  lowers  ex- 
port prices  to  move  surplus  wheat  Into 
the  world  market,  it  takes  money  out  of 
the  hands  of  our  farmers,  and  when  in- 
come drops  too  far.  Federal  assistance 
is  required. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration talk  about  st<H)ping  EEC 


wheat  subsidies.  But  we  cannot  abandon 
our  furmers  while  we  go  on  talking.  We 
need  a  farm  bill  that  gives  our  farmers 
protection  when  they  need  it.  Our  farm- 
ers cannot  survive  on  illusory  promises 
of  better  days. 

CONCLUSIOir 

Agriculture  is  our  most  basic  industry, 
and  it  can  lead  this  country  back  to  a 
sound  economy. 

American  agriculture  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  controlling  infla- 
tion, and  make  the  United  States  a  world 
leader  for  freedom  and  progress.  But  in 
order  for  that  to  happen,  we  must  give 
our  producers  a  decent  farm  bill. 

Second,  the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
must  come  down. 

While  we  have  just  corrected  our  in- 
heritance laws  so  that  they  no  longer 
force  farm  families  to  sell  out,  we  must 
continue  to  look  at  our  tax  laws  to  see 
how  they  can  be  used  to  further  the 
needs  and  interests  of  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  hear  from 
some  that  these  kinds  of  things  are  in- 
flationary—that they  will  increase  Fed- 
eral spending  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
must  be  balanced. 

They  will  be  told  to  forget  about  the 
notion  that  American  consiimers  must 
have  adequate  supplies  of  food  at  fair 
prices,  and  that  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  must  be  protected  from  vola- 
tile market  conditions  that  they  catmot 
contrcri. 

We  will  be  told  to  forget  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  budget  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  goes  for  subsidies  for  agri- 
cultural products  that  compete  with 
American  producers  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, while  only  4  percent  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  derived  from  farming. 

We  wiU  be  asked  to  forget  that  Ameri- 
can wheat  sold  and  delivered  to  Japan 
at  $5  a  bushel  is  sold  to  millers  at  twice 
that  price  and  is  then  retailed  in  that 
country  for  nearly  $30  a  bushel  as  an  en- 
couragement to  Japanese  wheat  farmers. 

American  consumers  will  be  expected 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  prime  grade  beef 
in  Japan  is  selling  for  $24.24  a  pound. 
That  chicken  breasts  cost  nearly  $3  a 
pound — that  hamburger  costs  $5.05  a 
pound — and  fresh  milk  costs  $3.24  a 
gallon. 

We  will  be  asked  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  retail  food  prices  have  increased  an 
average  of  8.3  percent  a  year  during  the 
past  10  years.  Yet,  in  7  of  those  10  years, 
marketing  costs — transportation,  pack- 
aging, et  cetera — led  the  price  increases, 
not  farm  prices. 

Food  retailers  in  1980  had  after  tax 
profits  of  just  under  1  cent  per  dollar  of 
sales.  But  returns  to  stockholders'  equity 
for  food  retailers  was  higher  than  the 
national  average  for  retailers — 13.7  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age for  other  retailers  of  13.3  percent. 

Food  manufacturers'  aftertax  profits 
average  14.7  percent  of  stockholders' 
equity,  as  compared  to  14  percent  for  all 
msmufacturers. 

Yet  for  the  past  3  years,  income  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  has  been  devastat- 
ingly  low. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us?  Every- 


body— the  Japanese,  our  European  com- 
petitors, the  retailers,  the  manufacturers, 
the  railroads — everyone  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing a  decent  living  oS  American  agricul- 
ture except  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Tell  me  about  the  free  market.  Every- 
one up  the  line  is  able  to  set  his  own  price 
except  our  farm  and  ranch  families. 

Free  markets  for  American  producers 
are  only  foreign  buzzwords  for  domestic 
disaster. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  we 
allow  the  importation  of  subsidized  for- 
eign casein  that  is  crippling  our  dairy 
industry  and  costing  the  Government 
$300  million  in  additional  price  supports. 

We  are  allowing  the  importation  of 
Australian  kangaroo  meat  and  horse- 
meat,  posing  as  beef,  while  American 
cattle  producers  are  losing  their  shirts. 

Tell  me  about  the  free  market? 

This  bill  is  mean  and  unfair. 

It  does  not  recognize  that  farm  and 
rtuich  income  is  under  terrible  stress. 

It  does  nothing  to  deal  with  the  poUcy 
that  claims  we  must  have  cheap  food,  no 
matter  what  the  impact  on  American 
fanners  and  ranchers. 

It  does  nothing  to  assure  that  we 
should  not  export  American  food  at  less 
than  it  costs  to  produce. 

It  does  not  recognize  that  American 
agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  oppose  any 
amendment    that    will    make    this    bill 

But  i  do  intend  to  offer  a  number  of 

amendments  that  will  strengthen  it. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  a 
loan  rate  for  wheat  of  $4  a  bushel,  com- 
pared to  the  $3.50  in  the  bill. 

I  will  offer  a  resolution  to  memorialize 
the  International  Trade  Commission  that 
the  Congress  believes  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  being  harmed  by  casein  imports. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
permit  the  distribution  of  excess  dairy 
products  to  the  elderly. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
is  not  hornswcggled  into  importing  kan- 
garoo meat  dressed  up  to  look  like  beef. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  Wool  Act  to  its  present,  useful  status. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  re- 
quires the  President  to  begin  immediate 
consultations  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  get  interest  rates  lowered  by  at 
least  3  to  4  percent.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  next  60  to  90  days. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  insure 
that  farmland  can  continue  to  be  bought 
at  below  market  interest  rates  when  the 
seller  agrees  to  finance  the  property. 
This  amendment  was  recenUy  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  100  to  noth- 
ing, but  was  subsequently  watered  down 
in  a  House/Senate  conference. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
will  go  home  and  tell  their  farmers  and 
ranchers  that  this  was  the  best  bill  that 
could  be  obtained,  given  the  spending 
constraints  now  imposed  on  us  by  the 
budget  reconciliation. 

But  if  we  cannot  improve  this  bill,  I 
am  going  home  to  Montana  and  tell  my 
people  that  Melcher  voted  "no." 

Mr.  President,  S.  884  Is  a  bad  bill. 

We  are  going  to  be  debating  this  bill 
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perhaps  next  week  or  the  week  after.  It 
is  important,  I  think,  that  the  Senate 
understand  that  what  has  happened  is 
that  the  inflationary  impact  on  agricul- 
ture production  has  driven  prices  very 
high.  Interest  rates  are  part  of  that  but 
not  the  only  reason.  At  the  same  time, 
overproduction  or  abundant  supplies 
have  brought  about  lower  prices  in  the 
marketplace  for  those  commodities. 

We  are  suffering  pretty  badly. 

The  conclusion  of  this  is  that  our 
American  agriculture  is  the  basic  econ- 
omy underpinning  all  our  American 
economy,  and  if  we  cannot  straighten  it 
out  how  are  we  going  to  straighten  out 
the  entire  economy? 

Mr.  President,  Interest  rates  must 
come  down.  That  is  just  part  of  it.  But 
besides  that,  we  have  to  have  a  bill  that 
operates  on  the  basis  that  we  want  to 
improve  farm  and  ranch  income,  not  one 
that  wants  to  cut  it  back. 

We  have  been  holding  meetings  in  the 
last  couple  of  days,  very  interesting 
meetings,  among  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  where  we  were 
urged  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
representing  the  administration,  to  cut 
back  more  and  more  on  S.  884. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  bad  bill  when 
it  came  out  of  the  committee.  If  we  make 
it  worse  by  bowing  to  what  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  advising  us,  we  are  go- 
ing to  completely  crucify  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  this  country  and  further  ag- 
gravate a  very  serious  economic  situation 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
listening  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  speak  about  farm  income. 
What  he  said  is  absolutely  correct: 
farmers  suffered  very  serious  losses  in 
the  last  couple  of  years.  Last  year  was 
the  worst  in  our  history;  as  he  said,  the 
worst  on  a  parity  basis  since  1932.  The 
prospects  for  the  farmer  in  the  last  year 
or  two  are  very  bad  indeed.  I  spent  1  full 
day  working  on  a  dairy  farm.  Believe  me, 
the  hard  work  they  do  and  the  low  rate 
of  return  Is  going  to  be  a  lesson  for  any 
Senator  or  anyone  who  does  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  want  to  refer  to  the 
editorial  I  spoke  about,  because  it  is  a 
remarkable  editorial.  It  is  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  today's  New  York  Times.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Big  Bad  Wall  Stxect 

So  now  there  Is  a  Republican  conspiracy 
theory:  the  villain  Is  WaU  Street.  It's  that 
recently  sacred  Republican  cow — ^The  Mar- 
ket— that's  been  spreading  the  economic 
gloom.  It's  a  cabal  ot  Eastern  financiers  that 
Is  driving  up  Interest  rates  and  undermining 
the  President's  program. 

'It's  time  Indeed  that  the  financial  mar- 
kets realize  that  they're  playing  a  dangerous 
game."  intones  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
Howard  Baker,  as  his  colleagues  report  on 
the  voters'  anxiety.  "In  60  to  90  days  some- 
thing's got  to  give,"  says  the  House  Repub- 
lican leader.  Robert  Michel;  If  nothing  gives, 
he  warns,  Congress  may  have  to  Impose  credit 
controls  or  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  Interest. 

The  Republican  leaders,  It  seems,  not  only 
believe  In  The  Market,  they  have  given  it 
humanold  form.  And  how  ungrateful  it  Is 
for  recent  tax  favors  done.  How  unmindful 
of  the  Republican  debacles  to  come.  Socko! 

It's  all  very  silly,  of  course,  but  under- 
standable.  After  passing  the  largest  tax  and 
spending  cuts  in  history  a  month  ago.  the 


Republicans  were  popping  with  pride  and 
already  counting  next  year's  election  vic- 
tories. But  the  prospect  of  ever-larger  budget 
deficits  could  not  be  hidden  from  Investors. 
Now.  with  the  financial  markets  depressed. 
inSationary  expectations  still  high  and  in- 
terest rates  threatening  recession,  the  Presi- 
dent's party  is  seized  with  panic.  For  the  first 
time  since  Ronald  Reagan  entered  the  White 
House,  the  crisis  of  confidence  baa  struck 
Washington  Itself. 

But  King  Canute  had  more  chance  of 
stopping  the  tides  than  Howard  Baker  has 
of  intimidating  The  Market.  Wall  Street  Is 
not  a  few  people,  acting  out  of  some  spiteful 
political  Interest.  It  is  thousands  of  institu- 
tions and  millions  of  people,  acting  out  of  an 
Infinite  variety  of  financial  Interests.  As  any 
good  Republican  should  know,  it  is  a  huge, 
vital  and  efllclent  marketplace. 

If  long-term  Interest  rates  are  soaring.  It's 
because  too  many  people  don't  trust  the 
President's  combination  of  tax  cuts  and 
defense  spending  Increases.  They  won't  bet 
their  money  without  the  promise  of  high 
return.  And  short-term  rates  remain  high 
because  the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  no  better  answer  for  Infiation 
than  tight  control  over  the  money  supply. 

So  the  simplistic  theories  of  summer  will 
not  be  remedied  by  more  simplicities  in 
autumn.  The  threatened  credit  controls,  for 
example,  might  reduce  Interest  rates  a  bit 
If  they  are  aimed  at  consumers.  But  that 
would  erode  demand  and  slow  down  eco- 
nomic growth  just  as  much  as  high  interest 
rates.  What  would  be  the  gain? 

A  tax  on  Interest  would  surely  show  Wall 
Street  who's  boss.  But  It  would  punish  all 
savers,  the  objects  of  all  those  loving  tax  in- 
centives last  month. 

And  the  Federal  Reserve  could  be  brought 
to  heel  by  changing  the  laws  under  which 
It  operates.  But  the  Fed  Is  now  the  only 
barrier  against  truly  wild  Infiation.  Just 
think  of  what  tampering  with  its  Independ- 
ence would  do  to  confidence  In  The  Market. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  a  short  para- 
graph that  I  hope  every  Senator  will 
read  and  ponder.  It  says : 

The  way  to  earn  Wall  Street's  confidence 
Is  to  heed  its  message.  Fight  inflation  with 
the  budget  and  not  just  with  tight  money. 
That  means  spend  less,  much  less,  particu- 
larly on  the  military,  and  atone  for  last 
month's  revenue  giveaways  by  raising  taxes. 
mainly  on  consumption.  Wall  Street — mean- 
ing America — would  respond.  If  there's  one 
thing  The  Market  respects,  it's  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  editorials  and  a  good 
answer  to  the  kind  of  rhetoric  we  have 
been  hearing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROY  WILKINS  REMEMBERED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Roy  Wilkins 
lived  a  life  filled  with  accwnplishment. 
Over  fourscore  years  he  made  headlines 
and  made  history.  When  such  a  man  dies, 
it  may  seem  curious  that  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional mourning  coexists  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  life. 

But  we  do  mourn  Roy  Wilkins,  because 
we  do  know  what  we  have  lost.  We  will 
never  stop  needing  men  like  him  in 
American  life.  We  can  never  spare  his 
courage,  his  compassicm,  his  commitment 
to  making  the  old  ideals  we  claim  as  our 
own  a  reality  for  all  Americans.  We  can 
ill- afford  to  lose  his  lofty  sense  of  the 
possible — or  the  brilliant  realism  that 
made  the  possible  probable. 

His  leadership  of  the  National  Associa- 


tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  coincided  with  the  historic  explo- 
sion of  economic,  social,  and  political 
justice  for  black  Americans.  Such  explo- 
sions do  not  come  about  spontaneously. 
Roy  Wilkins,  as  much  as  any  man  in  this 
country,  ignited  the  fuse  and  kept  the 
powder  dry  through  the  long  years  of  op- 
pression. 

His  influence  was  rooted  in  the  moral 
truth  of  his  cause — and  in  the  slcillful 
way  he  convinced  others  of  what  he  knew 
to  be  true.  He  was  a  friend  to  many  in 
this  body,  a  hero  to  everyone  who  be- 
lieves in  making  the  system  work,  an  in- 
spiration to  millions  of  Americans  what- 
ever their  color  or  politics. 

He  will  be  missed,  as  surely  as  he  it 
mourned.  But  no  good  man,  it  has  been 
said,  ever  really  dies.  Not  as  long  as  he 
bequeaths  a  legacy  worthy  of  emulation. 
Not  as  long  as  he  leaves  an  example,  of 
words  or  deeds  to  move  others.  Roy  Wil- 
kins' bequest  is  enormous.  He  was  there 
when  we  needed  him,  and  our  country  is 
a  better  place  l)€cause  he  lived.  His  life 
was  triumphant — and  perhaps  his  great- 
est acliievement  was  in  letting  all  of  us 
share  in  that  triumph. 


RAYMOND  LANE 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  July  a 
tragic  incident  occurred  in  Glenview,  HI. 
Eleven-year-old  Jimmy  Larkin.  while 
playing  with  friends  in  a  playground,  was 
severely  burned  on  the  upper  half  of  his 
body  by  flaming  gasoline  from  an  ignited 
homemade  flamethrower. 

This  terrible  accident  could  have  re- 
sulted in  an  even  more  tragic  ending  had 
it  not  been  for  the  heroic  actions  of 
Jimmy's  13-year-old  friend,  Raymond 
Lane,  who  was  visiting  from  Baltimore. 
Raymond  rolled  Jimmy  in  the  grass,  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames  and  enabling  the 
two  boys  to  run  home  for  help.  In  so  do- 
ing, Raymond  himself  suffered  second 
degree  bums  on  his  thighs  and  arms. 

Jimmy  will  be  in  Evanston  Hospital  for 
12  weeks,  undergoing  sperial  treatments 
such  as  skin  grafts  and  tank  therapy.  The 
cost  in  terms  of  medical  expenses  and 
suffering  to  Jimmy  and  his  family  is  stag- 
gering. An  enthusiastic  participant  in 
football  and  hockey,  Jimmy's  plans  for 
the  upcoming  season  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned. However,  the  quick-thinking  and 
imselflsh  actions  of  Raymond  Lane  have 
saved  the  family  from  even  greater  de- 
spair. He  is  certainly  a  young  man  to  be 
lauded  for  his  courageous  efforts.  Per- 
haps, thanks  to  Raymond,  young  Jimmy 
will  someday  once  again  be  out  running 
across  a  football  field  or  gliding  across 
a  hockey  rink. 


CUTBACKS  IN  BBC'S  OVERSEAS 
BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  that  there  may 
be  cutbacks  in  the  funding  of  the  BBC's 
overseas  broadcasting  has  caused  con- 
cern among  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
international  broadcasting  by  the  West- 
em  deiTjocracies  is  very  important  In 
providing  objective  and  comprehensive 
news  coverage  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  While  we  understand  the  neces- 
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slty  to  reduce  government  spoidlng  in 
Britain,  as  we  seek  to  do  the  same  in  the 
United  Stetes,  the  proposal  to  cut  the 
BBC  budget  for  the  seventh  time  in  8 
years  does  not  seem  to  take  into  account 
the  immense  value  of  BCC  broadcasts 
both  to  Britain  and  other  nations  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

In  the  United  States,  despite  this 
year's  significant  reductions  in  Federal 
spending,  we  have  given  priority  to  the 
broadcasting  of  the  Voice  of  America 
and  expect  to  increase  VOA  fimdlng.  The 
Voice  of  America  enjoys  in  our  country 
the  same  admiration  and  respect  that 
the  BBC  external  service  enjoys  in  Brit- 
ain. I  would  hope  that  the  proposal  for 
cuts  in  the  BBC  budget  might  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  var- 
ious attachments  to  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JULT  a,  1981. 
Senator  Craeles  Pexct, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dirkaen  Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatok  Pssct  :  We  were  In  touch  In 
the  autumn  of  1979  when  you  very  kindly 
drew  attention  to  the  Implications  of  threat- 
ened economics  within  the  BBC's  External 
Services.  Tbe  problem  has  returned  again. 

Proposals  just  announced  by  the  British 
Oovemment  will,  U  Implemented,  stop  BBC 
foreign  language  broadcasting  to  Somalia, 
Italy,  Prance,  Spain,  Burma,  Malta  and 
Brazil.  The  total  amount  of  money  involved 
is  less  than  six  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
cuts  are  intended  to  be  completed  by  April, 
1982. 

What  happened  In  the  autumn  of  1979  was 
that  after  an  International  expression  of 
alarm,  the  British  Government  decided  not 
to  close  threatened  broadcasting  services  but 
to  save  money  by  not  spending  on  transmit- 
ters. Now  the  Oovemment  is  stopping  broad- 
casting to  seven  countries  and  restoring  de- 
layed  investment  in  transmitters. 

We  believe  there  are  good  reasons  why  the 
threatened  services  should  continue.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  regarded  as  an  unbiased  source 
of  news.  In  Somalia,  for  example,  bus  time- 
tables are  arranged  so  that  passengers  can 
alight  at  their  destinations  In  time  to  hear 
the  BBC  news.  In  Spain,  the  BBCs  service  In 
Spanish  was  the  only  continuous  service  of 
Information  heard  In  the  country  during  the 
recent  attempted  coup.  The  BBC's  Burmese 
Service  Is  the  only  Western  voice  heard  in 
the  closed  community  of  Burma.  Equally 
Important,  of  course.  Is  the  BBC's  voice  in 
Europe.  Every  member  country  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  provides  a  service  in  Italian,  each 
one  substantially  greater  in  volume  than 
that  provided  by  the  BBC.  China  and  Al- 
bania also  broadcast  extensively  in  Italian. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  similar  picture  else- 
w^'ere  in  Eurone  with  strong  vernacular  serv- 
ices from  the  Warsaw  Pact  broadcasting  to 
Prance,  and  with  even  Cuba  broadcasting 
to  Spain. 

Some  people  will  attemot  to  make  a  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  the  BBC  World  Service  is 
being  maintained  without  economy.  That 
proposition  ignores  two  facts; 

1.  The  World  Service — only  in  Fn''lish — 
cannot  hone  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  widest  cross  section  of  a  community. 
That  is  a  fact  readily  understood  by  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  which  have  developed  ver- 
nacular services  while  Britain  pro->oaes  to 
contract  forel'm  innoiisge  bro«'dca8tlng. 

a.  The  World  Service  depends  for  much  of 
its  editorial  strength  on  the  BBC's  news 
gathering  and  reporting  expertise  In  all  of 


the  countries  it  serves.  The  ending  of  the 
seven  threatened  services  would  weaken  the 
BBC's  international  reporting  abUlty — as 
well  as  its  world-wide  reputation. 

I  enclose  some  background  papers  which 
I  hope  you  will  find  interesting. 

As  you  know,  we  were  immensely  grate- 
ful   for    your    ready    assistance    eighteen 
months  ago.  We  would  be  no  less  so  for  any 
help  you  feel  you  can  give  us  now. 
Yours  sincerely, 

IiIamraix  BrxwAiT. 

[From  the  Sunday  Times,  June  28, 1981] 
Nation  Sbaix  Spkak  Unto  Nation? 

The  foreign  language  broadcasts  of  the 
BBC  are  one  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  getting 
the  British  message  round  the  world.  They 
are  often  the  only  way  of  getting  it  to  peo- 
ple as  wen  as  governments.  But  the  For- 
eign Office,  which  pays  for  these  services, 
ia  imposing  on  the  BBC  cuts  which  will  save 
little  money  and  do  much  harm.  Either  It 
seriously  underrates  their  value  or  it  has 
bowed  to  Treasury  pressures  and  prejudices. 

The  saving  Is  to  be  about  £3  million.  The 
costs  include  a  service  to  Malta  which  costs 
a  mere  £10,000  a  year;  to  Burma  where  it 
is  the  only  trusted  western  voice  addressing 
the  Burmese  in  their  own  language;  to  So- 
malia where  half  the  population  stops  work 
to  listen  to  the  BBC;  and  to  Brazil  where 
the  saving  wUl  be  minimal  since  broadcast- 
ing in  Portuguese  to  Portugal  Is  to  continue. 

All  tbese  cuts  give  some  degree  offence 
and  so  reduce  goodwill  for  Britain.  The  last 
of  them  will  have  the  disastrous  consequence 
of  suggesting  that  the  largest  country  in 
Latin  America — where  Lord  Carrlngton 
wants  British  exports  to  grow — is  not  worth 
talking  to.  The  excision  of  the  Maltese  serv- 
ice comes  on  the  eve  of  an  election  which 
may  see  a  recrudescence  in  Libyan  Influence 
in  opposition  to  ours.  In  Btirma,  which  is 
beginning  to  emerge  from  a  generation  of  se- 
clusion, the  silencer  is  being  appUed  at  a 
peculiarly  Inappropriate  moment. 

The  government  has  already  demonstrated 
Its  Inept  touch  in  this  sphere.  In  1979  It  told 
the  BBC  to  cut  out  its  Turkish  service,  only 
to  cwk  a  year  later  for  It  to  be  enlarged. 
This  is  an  area  where  government,  heeding 
its  own  noninterventlonlst  phUosophy, 
should  leave  well  alone. 

[From  the   Sunday  Times,  June  38,   1981] 

This  is  Londov  Calling — Pur  Not,  Matbe, 

Fo*  Much  LoNcn 

(By  Kim  Fletcher) 

The  BBC's  Somali  language  service  upheld 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  corporation  when 
it  broadcast  news  of  its  own  demise  to  thou- 
sands of  listeners  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  The 
news  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  to  end 
Somali  broadcasts  took  second  place  to  an 
account  of  British  defense  cuts. 

AbduIIahl  Majl,  the  senior  producer, 
thought  the  news  that  the  Somali  ^-ervlce 
was  to  be  cut  was  very  Important.  "But  we 
broadcast  to  Somalia  In  the  sense  that  we 
are  giving  world  news  in  Somali.  British  de- 
fence cuts  was  a  more  important  world 
story." 

Apart  from  the  Somali  service,  the  govern- 
ment plans  to  axe  Italian,  Burmese  and  Mal- 
tese programmes,  too.  Services  for  Portu- 
gese-speaiking  Brazilians  and  European 
broadcasts  in  French  and  Spanish  will  also 
be  closed. 

The  government  last  week  asked  the  BBC 
to  save  about  £3  million  a  year  from  1983. 
The  Foreign  Office  has  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 
Cutting  the  Somali  service  would  save 
£170,000.  In  return  the  government  promised 
investment  of  about  £100  million,  aimed  at 
Improving  the  audlabillty  of  the  external 
services. 

BBC  Staff  pointed  out  that  proposed  Im- 


provements such  as  new  transmitters  In  the 
Seychelles  would  be  of  prime  benefit  to  the 
threatened  Somali  service. 

The  seven  memoers  of  the  SomaU  team 
learned  they  were  to  lose  their  job*  when 
Oeorge  Bennett,  head  of  the  BBC's  Africa 
Service,  called  a  meeting  of  his  60  staff. 
Bush  House,  headquarters  of  the  BBC's  Ex- 
ternal Services,  had  been  bvizzlng  all  morn- 
ing after  a  report  in  The  lUmes  said  that  up 
to  eight  foreign  language  services  were  to 
go. 

When  the  Somali  journalists  met  in  the 
canteen  afterwards,  their  first  concern  was 
not  for  their  Jobs,  but  for  the  listeners  in 
SomaUa,  Ethiopia,  Kenya  and  the  Arab 
states,  who  write  about  600  letters  each 
month  to  Bush  House,  and  for  whom  the 
BBC's  nightly  bulletin  in  SomaU  is  the  only 
objective  news  service  available. 

The  anger  is  echoed  by  Douglas  Mug- 
geridge,  managing  director  of  the  BBC's  Ex- 
ternal Services.  "The  cuts  would  greatly  en- 
danger the  worldwide  standing  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  BBC's  External  Services,"  he 
said. 

"The  question  ia  not  one  of  a  chop  for  six 
of  us.  Losing  our  Jobs  Is  not  so  important 
as  tbe  fact  that  people  rely  on  this  sec  Ion  to 
know  what  Is  happening  in  the  world.  To 
them  It  is  an  institution,"  said  36-year-oId 
Mahamoud  Hassan,  who  read  the  news  the 
day  the  cuts  were  announced. 

The  proposed  cuts  have  horrified  the  BBC. 
But  there  was  a  <fe^ermlnatlon  that  no  edi- 
torial comment  should  creep  into  the  tradi- 
tionally impartial  foreign  broadcasts.  So- 
mali listeners  heard  the  news  on  Thursday 
night  and  it  was  not  repeated  the  following 
evening.  The  cuts  were  the  subiect  of  a  news 
commentary  which  followed  Friday  evening's 
news,  but  it  was  written  with  the  Foreign 
Office  and  BBC  viewpoints  represented 
equally. 

The  Somali  service  will  be  31  years  old 
next  year,  at  just  about  the  time  it  is  sched- 
uled to  close.  What  angers  its  staff  Is  the 
knowledge  that  It  serves  an  area  of  Africa 
where  millions  of  Illiterate  people  have  no 
other  accurate  source  of  news. 

Bush  House  was  understandably  anxious 
last  week  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice. Tim  Llewelyn,  the  BBC's  man  in  Nai- 
robi, fUed  an  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  twice-nightly  broadcasts  to  Somalls.  So- 
mali delegates  at  a  Nairobi  conference  were 
said  to  have  been  stunned  by  the  decision  to 
cut  the  service.  George  Bennett  and  Abby 
Farrah,  head  of  the  Somali  service,  spent 
Friday  lunchtime  with  the  Somali  ambassa- 
dor, and  a  member  of  the  BBC's  SwahlU 
service  came  forward  to  describe  how  buses 
In  his  native  northern  Kenva  had  to  arrange 
timetables  around  the  5:30  bulletins  so  that 
passengers  and  staff  could  tune  in.  The  So- 
mali staff  attempted  to  carry  on  vrith  their 
work  last  week  u  if  nothing  bad  happened, 
translating  two  news  bulletins  and  news 
commentaries  for  each  evening's  broadcast- 
ing. Somali  listeners  tune  in  at  6:30  and 
9  p.m. 

Most  staff  are  on  renewable  contracts  of 
about  three  years.  The  BBC  is  anxious  to 
keep  a  constant  turnover  of  foreign  staff  to 
prevent  1*8  bTX>a'icasters  getting  out  of  touch 
with  their  own  countries. 

It  Is  lmro«sl»'le  ♦o  suv  how  mpn"  listeners 
tune  in  to  Somali  broadcasts.  There  has  never 
been  a  census  in  Somalia,  but  it  is  known 
there  are  about  8  million  Somali  speakers. 
Visitors  return  with  stories  of  whole  viuaees 
sitting  around  the  radio  at  5:30.  of  the  eve- 
ning news  being  as  important  a  ritual  as  the 
visit  to  the  mosque. 

There  mav  vet  be  a  reorieve  for  the  So- 
mali and  other  forel<»n  services,  fn  1979  ansry 
MPs  managed  to  prevent  planned  cuts  and 
already  they  are  moving  to  do  the  same 
again.  Three  have  already  signed  an  all- 
party  motion  condemning  the  cuts  and 
others  have  said  they  will  do  lo. 
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[From  tbe  Sunday  Telegraph,  June  28,  1981] 

100  MPs  Wnx  FioHT  BBC  Cirrs 

(By  Norman  Klrkham) 

Determination  among  scores  of  backbench 
MPs  to  try  to  force  the  Government  to  re- 
consider proposed  economies  in  foreign 
language  broadcasting  by  the  BBC  was  build- 
ing up  yesterday. 

At  least  100  of  the  protesters  were  expected 
to  sign  an  all -party  motion  attacking  the 
cuta  after  BBC  executives  had  described 
them  as  "disastrous  and  misguided." 

The  backbenchers  were  hoping  to  compel  a 
fuU  discussion  In  the  House  and  to  win  sub- 
stantial modification  of  the  plan  despite  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  Foreign  Office 
to  go  ahead. 

The  BBC  Oovemors,  whose  chairman,  Mr. 
Oeorge  Howard,  has  made  clear  already  his 
support  for  the  criticisms,  will  meet  on 
Thursday  to  consider  a  fresh  approach,  ask- 
ing the  Foreign  Office  to  think  again. 

Under  the  proposals  seven  of  the  39  lan- 
guages services  will  be  axed  together  with  the 
transcription  service  supplying  the  best  of 
British  broadcasts  to  foreign  radio  stations. 

While  Britain  lowers  her  voice,  other  major 
broadcasters  are  increasing  their  command 
of  the  air  waves. 

The  British  broadcasts  will  drop  by  68 
hours  a  week  to  668  hours  compared  with 
2.100  hours  from  Russia  and  1,900  hours  by 
the  United  States. 

Britain  which  had  the  most  extensive 
broadcasting  system  at  the  end  of  the  1939- 
46  war  is  now  In  fifth  place  among  broad- 
casters and  not  far  ahead  of  countries  such 
as  North  Korea,  Albania  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Rippon,  the  former  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet  Minister,  who  is  co-sponsoring 
the  Commons  motion,  said  yesterday  that  the 
proposed  economies  were  absurd  and  he  did 
not  believe  they  could  not  be  corrected, 
sotmcc  OF  TatrrH 

Mr.  OrevlUe  Janer,  Labour  MP  for  Leicester 
West,  who  is  also  putting  forward  the  reso- 
lution, added:  "This  is  false  economy  on  a 
grand  scale.  There  is  a  massive  following  in 
the  House  for  us  that  this  Is  a  most  expensive 
way  of  losing  good  will." 

The  services  to  go  in  the  £3  million  worth 
of  cuts  will  be  liYencb,  Spanish  and  Italian 
for  Europe;  Portuguese  for  Brazil;  Maltese, 
Burmese  and  Somali. 

In  Brazil,  critics  of  the  rightwlng  govern- 
ment rely  on  the  BBC  as  a  check  on  the  ac- 
curacy or  truth  of  official  statements. 
Somalia  in  an  area  of  Africa  threatened  by 
spreading  Soviet  Influence  is  likely  to  feel 
slighted. 

Whitehall  has  countered  the  protests  with 
a  promise  that  the  economies  will  offset 
heavily  by  a  future  £100  million  capital  in- 
vestment programme  for  transmitting,  relay 
broadcasts  and  modernisation  of  Bush  House. 
the  BBC  Overseas  Services  headquarters. 

Audience  research  figures  available  in 
London  given  for  weekly  international  broad- 
casting recently  were: 

Lan- 
Hours  guages 
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Lan- 
Houra  guages 


Russia 2, 103 

United  States 1,901 

China 1,350 

West  Germany 804 

BriUin  — 719 

North  Korea..,; 697 

Albania    580 

Bgypt 646 

Cuba 424 

India 389 

East  Oermany 376 

Poland 337 

Australia 333 

Netherlands 389 


82 
46 
45 


8 

23 
30 
10 
25 
13 
13 
9 
8 


Japan 258 

Czechoslovakia 356 

Spain 269 

Bulgaria   238 

Portugal   _ 2** 

Israel 210 


21 

12 

4 

16 

7 

6 


(From  the  "Hmes,  Jime  29,  1981] 

BBC  EXTBENAI.  SXRVICB  CUTS 

(From  Dr.  Brendan  Halpln) 

Sir,  for  the  best  part  of  1972  I  was  working 
In  northern  Somalia,  during  the  period  of 
maximum  Soylet  presence  and  Influence. 

At  certain  times  of  the  week  it  was  impos- 
sible to  attract  the  attention  of  Somalls, 
whether  in  the  normally  bustling  market  of 
Hargelsa,  in  smaller  vUlages  or  even  In  the 
tea-houses  which  are  so  characterisUc  a  part 
of  the  Somali  scene. 

The  reason  for  this  temporary  abstraction 
from  work  in  hand  was  that  all  were 
gathered  round  their  radios,  drinking  In 
every  det&U  of  the  World  News  in  Somali 
from  the  BBC. 

Faced  with  such  a  thirst  for  our  pro- 
grammes, we  are  contemplating  stopping  the 
Somali  service!  It  seems  to  be  an  incredibly 
foolish  thing  to  do! 

Tours  sincerely, 

BasNSAN  HALpnr. 

[From  the  Guardian,  June  39,  1981] 

MPs  Tar  TO  Save  Portign  Sekvicks 

(By  John  Ezard) 

Attempts  will  be  made  by  MPs  of  all  three 
major  parties  this  week  to  save  the  BBC's 
seven  threatened  foreign  language  services. 
The  aim  of  a  strategy  worked  out  over  the 
weekend  Is  to  incite  a  substantial  Conserva- 
tive revolt  against  Mrs.  Thatcher  in  the 
Commons. 

Three  senior  MPs — the  former  Conserva- 
tive Minister  Mr.  Geoffrey  Rippon,  Mr.  Gre- 
vllle  Janner  (Labour),  and  Mr.  Clement 
Freud  (Liberal) — are  sponsoring  an  early  day 
motion  as  an  immediate  test  of  Commons 
opinion. 

"I  don't  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  getting 
100  signatures  at  the  very  least,"  Mr.  Janner 
said  last  night.  "I  don't  recall  an  occasion  on 
which   there  was  greater  unanimity." 

They  have  also  appUed  for  an  adjourn- 
ment debate  which  would  get  the  broadcast- 
ing cuts  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
win  try  other  ways  of  obtaining  parliamen- 
tary time.  Mr.  Janner  said:  "We  all  believe 
this  is  false  economy  on  a  grand  scale. 

"It  will  throw  away  overnight  the  experi- 
ence and  international  goodwill  created  ever 
since  1938.  will  be  a  disaster  for  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  will  erode  one  of  the  last  remaining 
contributions  which  Britain  makes  to  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

The  £3  million  cuts,  announced  on  Thurs- 
day, could  stop  the  BBC's  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish  broadcasts  to  Europe,  Its  Portu- 
guese transmissions  to  Brazil,  and  its  serv- 
ices for  Malta,  Burma,  and  Somalia.  The 
BBC's  external  services  budget  has  been  cut 
for  seven  years  running,  although  an  earlier 
parliamentary  revolt  with  powerful  Conser- 
vative support  in  1979  saved  some  services. 

The  corporation's  governors  are  due  to 
meet  on  Thursday  to  discuss  ways  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  Oovemment.  Staff  have 
pointed  out  that  the  French  service  has  2 
million  listeners,  that  the  Spanish  service 
was  the  only  broatlcasting  source  of  Informa- 
tion during  the  attempted  coup  in  February, 
and  the  Somali  transmissions  are  important 
at  a  time  when  Russia  is  trying  to  expand 
her  influence  in  the  Horn  of  Africa. 


(From  tbe  Financial  (Leader)  Times. 

June  29,  1981] 

BBC  AND  THZ  FoancN  Omci 

The  external  services  of  the  BBC  bold  a 
peculiar  place  in  the  British  heart.  When 
government,  and  particularly  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment, attacks  Bush  House  It  does  so  at  con- 
siderable public  relations  risk.  And  yet  this 
latest  assault  on  the  activities  of  the  BBC  in 
its  role  as  the  "voice  of  Britain"  at  least  pro- 
vides another  opportunity  to  examine  the 
objectives  and  costs  of  an  aspect  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  upon  which  tbe  sun  baa  yet  to 
set. 

It  is  essential  to  realise  that  the  external 
services  have  a  somewhat  different  relation- 
ship with  government  than  do  the  domestic 
operations  of  the  BBC.  Programmes  aimed 
at  foreign  audiences  are  paid  for  by  the  For- 
eign Office,  which  tends  to  regard  Bush 
House  as  simply  another  contractor  paid  to 
do  a  job  of  work.  The  corporation  retains 
editorial  control  but  the  Foreign  Office  pays 
the  piper  and  expects  to  call  the  tune. 

POSITION 

This  Is  not  the  way  In  which  the  BBC 
views  the  position.  While  the  Foreign  Office 
regards  external  services  as  an  arm  of  Brit- 
ish foreign  policy,  the  corporation  looks  upon 
them  as  the  flagship  of  British  culture  and 
fair-mindedness  which  produces  incidental 
benefits  for  the  nation.  Any  policy  on  the 
external  services'  revenue,  editorial  policy  or 
geographic  distribution  must  start  from  a 
Judgment  about  what  these  services  are  for. 

If  the  Foreign  Office  view  is  accepted  then 
the  strengthening  of  transmission  hardware, 
ensuring  that  tbe  voice  of  Britain  can  at 
least  be  heard,  and  tbe  concentration  of  that 
voice  on  those  regions  of  tbe  world  which 
have  least  access  to  relatively  free  media  is 
Justified.  Such  activities  as  broadcasting  to 
the  French  In  their  own  language  and  ensur- 
ing that  the  Americans  know  the  latest  Test 
score  become  rather  less  important  than 
making  sure  that  the  Poles.  Afghans  and 
Cubans  have  some  idea  of  wh»t  is  going  on 
in  the  world. 

The  BBC  argues  that  any  concentration  of 
services  on  nonfrlendly  territories  would 
provide  support  for  the  view  that  external 
services  are  part  of  a  British  propaganda 
machine.  The  Government  replies  that  when 
money  is  tight  someone  has  to  choose  prior- 
ities. 

There  is  an  uneasy  relationship  between 
the  Foreign  Office  and  the  BBC  which  baa 
worked  quite  well  until  now.  As  a  result  of 
the  general  pressure  to  cut  government 
spending  there  has  arisen  a  suspicion  that 
the  Foreign  Office  is  trying  to  shorten  the 
arms'  length  relationship  it  has  with  the 
BBC  in  this  field — or  possibly  to  offer  a  de- 
liberately unacceptable  cut  in  its  own 
budget  to  protect  more  vulnerable  areas. 

AXBITZB 

The  position  of  the  Foreign  Office  as  final 
arbiter  on  BBC  broadcasting  to  overseas 
audiences  should  not  be  in  question.  The 
corporation's  performance  in  this  field  must 
be  examined  somewhere  and  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice is  as  good  a  place  as  any.  The  doubts 
arise  over  the  degree  of  Involvement.  A  touch 
on  the  tlUer  is  one  thing,  tbe  grabbing  of 
the  wheel  is  another. 

In  its  external  services  Britain  has  some- 
thing which  Is  unique  in  intematlonal  com- 
munications. Although  financed  by  central 
government,  the  editorial  activities  of  Bush 
House  are  Independent  of  government.  While 
It  is  impossible  to  quantify  the  benefits 
which  the  external  services  bring  to  the  UK, 
whether  in  terms  of  exports  or  of  foreign 
policy  gains,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
quality  of  the  service  is  widely  appreciated 
throughout  the  world. 

To  be  unique  and  predoua  1>  not,  however. 
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to  be  Insulkted  eternally  from  change, 
whether  that  change  be  forced  by  policy  or 
economy.  The  key  Issues  are,  first,  whether 
the  financial  arguments  for  cutting  £3m  off 
the  external  services'  budget  (out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  some  £63m)  are  sufficiently 
compelling  to  offset  the  damage  that  will  be 
caused,  and,  second,  whether  the  delicate  re- 
lationship between  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  BBC  Is  being  altered  to  the  long-term 
detriment  of  the  service.  To  sacrifice  assorted 
Temacular  services — three  at  least  appar- 
ently chosen  on  the  basis  of  one  from  each 
continent — seems  arbitrary  and  Ul-Judged. 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Mirror,  June  38,  1981] 
(By  Woodrow  Wywtt) 
Thxsb  Cuts  am*  Mad 

Pleaae  will  someone  in  the  Oovenunent 
have  some  common  senae? 

Our  most  effective  voice  abroad  Is  that  of 
the  BBC's  foreign  services.  They  give  Britain 
enormous  Influence.  As  a  result,  they  help 
mightily  with  our  exports. 

In  combating  Communist  and  Right-wing 
dictatorships,  the  BBC's  broadcasts  are  worth 
more  than  the  entire  Royal  Navy. 

Yet  some  Idiot  has  decided  to  save  £3-3 
million  by  slicing  them. 

For  the  axe  are  broadcasts  In  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Portuguese  for  Brasll, 
Maltese,  Burmese  and  Somali. 

The  Kremlin  wUl  be  deUghted. 

[From  the  Sunday  (Leader)  Times, 

June  38,  1981] 
Nation  Sbau.  Spkak  Unto  Nation? 

The  foreign  language  broadcasts  of  the 
BBC  are  one  of  the  cheapest  ways  of  getting 
the  British  message  round  the  world.  They 
are  often  the  only  way  of  getting  It  to 
people  as  well  as  governments.  But  the  For- 
eign Office,  which  pays  for  these  services. 
Is  Imposing  on  the  BBC  cuts  which  will  save 
little  money  and  do  much  harm.  Either  It 
seriously  underrates  their  value  or  It  has 
bowed  to  Treasury  pressures  and  prejudices. 

The  saving  is  to  be  about  £3  million.  The 
costs  include  a  service  to  Malta  which  costs 
a  mere  £10,000  a  year;  to  Burma  where  it 
is  the  only  trusted  western  voice  addressing 
the  Burmese  In  their  own  language;  to 
Somalia  where  half  the  population  stops 
work  to  listen  to  the  BBC;  and  to  Brazil 
where  the  saving  will  be  minimal  since 
broadcasting  in  Portuguese  to  Portugal  is 
to  continue. 

AU  these  cuts  give  some  degree  of  offence 
and  so  reduce  goodwill  for  Britain.  The  last 
of  them  will  have  the  disastrous  consequence 
of  suggesting  that  the  largest  country  In 
Latin  America — where  Lord  Carrlngton  wants 
British  exports  to  grow — is  not  worth  talk- 
ing to.  The  excision  of  the  Maltese  service 
comes  on  the  eve  of  an  election  which  may 
•ee  a  recrudescence  in  Libyan  Influence  In 
opposition  to  ours.  In  Burma,  which  Is  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  a  generation  of  se- 
clusion, the  silencer  Is  being  applied  at  a 
peculiarly  Inappropriate  moment. 

The  government  has  already  demonstrated 
Its  inept  touch  in  this  sphere.  In  1979  It 
told  the  BBC  to  cut  out  its  Turkish  service, 
only  to  ask  a  year  later  for  it  to  be  enlarged. 
This  is  an  area  where  government,  heeding 
its  own  noninterventlonlst  philosophy, 
should  leave  well  alone. 

[From  the  Sunday  Telegraph,  June  28,  1981] 
I>osT  Leaders 

The  effects  of  the  Government's  proposal 
to  save  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money  by  abolishing  seven  of  the  BBC's  for- 
eign language  services  will  be  far-reaching 
and  Include  a  weakening  of  the  World  Serv- 
ice, which  Is  heard  and  admired  In  Britain 
as  well  as  overseas. 


The  Bush  House  services  to  go  Include  the 
broadcasts  in  I'rench  and  Spanish  to  Europe 
and  in  Portuguese  to  Brazil.  A  million  or  two 
pounds  may  be  saved  but  what  will  be  lost  is 
Incalculable.  All  must  agree  that  the  BBC 
helped  as  much  as  diplomatic  organisations 
In  the  work  of  getting  British  alms  and  views 
understood. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  Europe  that  three 
million  people  listen  regularly  to  the  BBC 
broadcasts  In  French  and  Spanish.  It  must 
be  doubted  if  these  people  could  Inform 
themselves  anywhere  about  Britain  except  by 
listening  to  the  BBC's  broadcast,  which  are 
about  to  be  taken  away. 

For  residents  in  Britain,  these  economies 
would  weaken  the  flrst-rate  news  and  cur- 
rent affairs  service  now  being  put  in  the 
World  Service.  This  service  is  to  retain  its 
present  number  of  programmes,  but  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  200  fewer  expert  cor- 
respondents round  the  world  (some  are  to 
receive  notice  to  quit  in  a  few  weeks)  to 
contribute  to  the  news  bulletins  would 
amount  to  a  noticeable  dilution. 

News  programmes  are  the  brightest  orna- 
ment in  the  World  Service's  crown.  Apart 
from  quality  of  content,  they  are  read  In 
measured  tones  and  all  the  words  are  so  well 
pronounced  that  there  Is  hardly  ever  a  letter 
of  complaint  about  the  stress  being  put  on 
the  wrong  part  of  such  words  as  "research" 
and  "protest."  There  are  17  of  these  news 
bulletins  dally  (amongst  music  and  docu- 
mentaries) and  numerous  current  affairs  pro- 
grammes. 

In  Network  UK,  one  of  these  current  affairs 
progranmies.  I  was  horrified  last  week  to  hear 
of  Belfast's  hundreds  of  Joyriders— young 
stealers  of  cars,  some  aged  11,  who  tear  round 
In  the  cars  at  night,  sometimes  putting  them 
back — but  glad  to  hear  of  a  private  enter- 
prise remedy;  this  consists  of  a  children's  car 
club  where  old  bangers  are  allocated  to  mem- 
bers for  repair,  and  driving  Is  permitted  on 
private  ground. 

In  Meridian  another  World  Service  current 
affairs  programme.  I  have  heard  reporting 
about  the  arts  that  is  as  lively  as  in  Radio  4's 
"Kaleidoscope."  And  incidentally  I  was  glad 
to  note  among  the  presenters  of  "Meridian" 
OUllan  Reynolds,  radio  critic  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph,  and  our  own  Peter  Clayton. 

[From  the  Observer,  June  28,  1981] 

MPs  Plan  to  Fight  BBC  Curs 

(By  Patrick  Bishop) 

Friends  in  Parliament  of  the  BBC's  be- 
leaguered external  services  will  meet  tomor- 
row to  plan  their  campaign  to  deflect  the 
Government's  proposed  cuts  In  foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasts. 

Tory  MP  Julian  Critchley  promised  yes- 
terday a  repeat  of  the  operation  that  pre- 
vented the  extinction  of  seven  services  in 
1979.  "There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  successful  again,'  he  said. 

Anger  at  the  news,  coyly  revealed  during 
Thursday's  defence  announcement  in  the 
Commons,  spreads  across  party  lines. 

Much  of  it  has  been  aroused  because  the 
Foreign  Office — which  fvmds  the  external 
services — has  chosen  to  make  what  Is  re- 
garded as  a  trifling  economy  in  one  of  its 
adjuncts  rather  than  at  the  FO  itself. 

Seven  foreign  lang^uage  transmissions  are 
to  be  scrapped.  They  are  the  European 
French.  Spanish  and  Italian  services.  Portu- 
guese to  Brazil  and  colloquial  broadcasts 
to  Malta.  Burma  and  Somalia.  The  saving 
will  be  £3m  out  of  an  annual  budget  of 
£62m. 

British  embassy  heads  around  the  world 
are  believed  to  have  been  asked  which  serv- 
ices they  thought  could  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Critchley  said  yesterday:  'It  should  not 
be  left  to  bureaucracies  to  declds.' 


The  authorities  will  not  be  dismayed.  An 
official  at  the  Somali  Mimstry  of  Information 
said  yesterday  they  would  not  be  unhappy  to 
see  the  broadcasts  end. 

Closing  the  Somali  service  will  deprive  the 
country  of  its  only  source  of  untainted  news. 
The  Observer  correspondent  In  Mogadishu, 
Bob  Dletz.  reports  that  outdoor  radios  there 
are  tuned  to  the  BBC  and  listened  to  by 
crowds  of  up  to  a  hundred. 

[From  the  Glasgow  (Leader)  Berald.  June  37, 
UMll 

Bao  RXCCFTIOir 

The  last  time  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  BBC's  overseas  broad- 
casts she  was  said  to  be  much  surprised  at 
the  force  of  the  opposition.  This  time  she 
should  at  least  be  prepared  for  the  outcry; 
Indeed  the  surprising  thing  Is  that  she 
should  even  consider  trying  again  after  the 
strong  passions  aroused  last  time  on  the  Tory 
backbenches  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
she  thought  to  distract  attention  from  the 
announcement  by  making  it  on  the  same 
day  as  the  defense  statement. 

The  service  is,  after  all.  a  line  of  defense — 
not  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  a  propaganda 
machine  but  for  precisely  the  opposite  rea- 
son. What  It  uniquely  offers  the  world  Is  an 
overseas  broadcasting  service  with  freedom 
from  State  control,  and  it  is  its  impartiality 
that  gains  It  International  respect  and  en- 
hances understanding  of  this  country 
whether  In  the  far  comers  of  the  earth  or, 
sometimes  Just  as  necessary,  across  the 
Channel.  The  reports  that  Bush  House  rather 
than  Moscow  or  Washington  Is  the  first 
choice  of  listeners  In  Afghanistan  were  suf- 
ficient vindication,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
decision  18  months  ago  to  leave  the  services 
Intact.  It  now  appears  that  although  the 
critics  on  that  occasion  won  the  day  they 
did  not  make  their  case  undersrtood,  for  the 
same  objections  still  apply  with  equal  force 
and  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  not  overcome  them 
with  the  argument  that  "we  think  It  better 
than  some  33  language  services  should  be 
properly  heard  rather  than  40  languages  Im- 
properly heard."  The  argument  represents  a 
false  dilemma  and  a  false  economy.  For  £3m 
the  BBC  could  have  had  Its  40  languages 
properly  heard,  and  that  is  a  trifling  price 
to  pay  for  a  service  whose  excellence  Is  un- 
matched by  the  BBC's  dcmiestlc  broadcasts. 

Instead  the  Government  chose  the  day  of 
the  defense  statement  to  signal  to  the  world 
the  low  value  it  appears  to  place  on  Inter- 
national relations.  The  same  message  has 
already  been  conveyed  by  the  increase  in 
overseas  students'  fees. 

[From  the  &:otsman  (Leader) ,  June  37, 1981] 
Pen  I  Cuitt 

There  arc  not  many  cuts  worth  a  mere 
£2.400.000  which  guarantee  the  Government 
fierce,  mocking  or  Incredulous  criticism  from 
all  the  serious  British  newspapers,  including 
the  most  Right-wing  one;  which  arouse  all- 
party  protest,  already  taking  shape,  in  Par- 
liament; and  which,  after  the  expense  of 
considerable  political  energy,  may  vrith  luck 
be  countermanded.  We  are  of  course  writing 
our  regular  leader  about  plans  to  hack  at  the 
BBC's  External  Services,  which  are  financed 
by  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office. 
Seven  times  in  the  past  eight  years  Govern- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another  have  tried  to 
cut  the  BBC's  overseas  broadcasts.  Much  at 
the  demolition  work  has  gone  ahead,  despite 
Britain's  unbeatable  reputation  for  providing 
the  world  with  reliable  radio  news,  and 
despite  the  vast  expansion,  over  the  same 
period,  of  other  countries'  foreign-language 
broadcasting  services. 

It  is  entirely  mysterious  why  Mrs.  Thatcher, 
who  is  not  otherwise  noted  for  her  indiffer- 
ence to  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  propaganda 
work,  should  cut  what  Russia  buUds  up.  It  Is 
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also  very  strange  ttiat  she  should  be  ba<* 
again  supporting  proposals  to  trim  the  BBC's 
foreign-language  services  only  18  months 
after  an  almighty  row  when  her  Government 
tried  to  do  this.  At  that  time,  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  services  were  among  the  intended 
victims.  Isn't  the  Foreign  Office  glad,  as  it 
looks  at  the  current  state  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  politics,  that  these  services  were 
among  those  reprieved  last  time  aroimd? 

This  time  an  8  per  cent  cut  would  reduce 
the  BBC's  foreign-language  output  from  40 
languages  to  33.  Burma  and  Somalia  would 
lose  their  broiwlcasts  from  Britain,  as  if  they 
were  of  no  significance.  So  would  Malta, 
which  is  not  exactly  brimming  over  with  un- 
prejudiced news  sources  of  its  own.  It  is  al- 
most unbelievable  that  the  Government 
should  want  to  cut  the  Portuguese  service  to 
Brazil,  the  most  important  nation  of  lAtin 
America,  and  surely  an  Independent  British 
voice  In  French  to  Prance,  in  Spanish  to 
Spain  and  in  Italian  would  be  worth  preserv- 
ing. All  these  cuts,  mark  you,  are  intended  to 
save  a  piffling  £2.400.000. 

What  Is  one  to  make  of  the  mentality  of  a 
Government  which  stirs  up  so  much  Irrita- 
tion among  listeners  abroad,  and  lays  Itself 
open  to  so  much  complaint  from  the  friends 
of  the  BBC's  external  output  at  home?  What 
U  the  reasoning  behind  the  closure  of  the 
BBC  Transcription  Service,  which  sells  the 
best  of  British  radio  programmes  abroad? 
And  all  this  when  the  total  budget  for  the 
BBC's  External  Services  is  only  £62  million, 
or  around  £1  per  person  in  the  UK.  Of  course 
the  answer  is  that  it  Is  the  very  same  Govern- 
ment ^rtilch  pressed  on  regardless  with  its 
drastic  raising  of  the  fees  in  British  universi- 
ties for  overseas  students,  regardless  of  the 
damage  that  this  is  now  doing  to  Britain  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Politicians  who  don't 
seem  to  care  how  unpopular  they  make  them- 
selves In  Britain  and  around  the  world  are  an 
entirely  new  phenomenon;  but  the  official 
Opposition  at  Westminster  Is  also  in  an  un- 
precedented state. 

BBC  SOKALI  Sbbtice 

For  the  past  two  decades,  and  especially 
durinj  the  last  few  years,  the  Horn  of  Africa 
has  been  in  turmoil.  There  is  the  continuing 
dispute  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  over 
the  Ogaden  issue  as  well  as  the  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  liberation  movements 
In  Ethiopia  such  as  the  Western  Somali  Lib- 
eration Front;  the  Somali  Abo  Liberation 
Front;  and  the  Erltrean,  Oromo,  and  Tlgre 
Liberation  Movements. 

There  is  a  strong  Soviet  presence  in 
Ethiopia  along  with  15,000  Cuban  troops, 
mostly  used  to  garrison  the  Ogaden  region 
BO  as  to  release  the  Ethiopian  armed  forces 
for  active  service  against  the  various  libera- 
tion movements. 

In  this  vast  area  of  the  Horn,  most  people 
are  illiterate  and  rely  on  the  radio  as  their 
one  source  of  news  information  for  both  in- 
ternal and  external  events.  This  has  meant 
that  there  is  strong  competition  between 
various  governments  and  political  groups  in 
the  area  to  win  over  the  minds  of  listeners 
through  radio. 

Since  it  began  in  July  1967,  the  BBC 
Somali  Section  has  attained  an  importance 
in  the  Horn  which  is  not  commensurate  with 
its  comparatively  short  dally  broadcasts  to 
the  area.  The  BBC  Somali  Section  has  built 
up  a  reputation  for  reliable  and  unbiased 
news  reporting,  so  that  the  Somali-speaking 
listeners  In  Ethiopia.  Somalia,  Djibouti,  East 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  large  communities  liv- 
ing In  the  Middle  East,  rely  on  the  BBC 
Somali  broadcasts  for  confirmation  of  any 
major  news  events  in  both  Africa  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

During  the  1977-1978  Ogaden  War  between 
Somalia  and  Ethiopia,  listeners  relied  on 
BBC  Somali  news  more  than  on  any  other 


radio  stations,  whether  It  be  those  broadcast 
in  Somali  from  Moscow,  Rome,  Cairo,  Addis 
Ababa.  Nairobi.  Mogadishu  and  Djibouti. 

The  Ogaden  War  was  followed  by  the 
1978-1980  drought  and  an  exodus  of  over  a 
million  refugees  from  Ethiopia  Into  Somalia. 
More  than  30  refugee  camps  were  set  up  and 
administered  by  personnel  from  the  various 
international  relief  organizations  in  liaison 
with  the  Somali  government. 

The  BBC  Somali  broadcasts  have  been  pop- 
ular in  the  refugee  camps  as  well  as  through- 
out the  Somali-speaking  areas  of  East  Africa 
and  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Throughout  the 
Somall-speaklng  world,  Wednesday  is  known 
as  BBC  Day.  because  it  Is  the  day  which  is 
particularly  devoted  to  broadcasting  from 
London  all  the  current  events  taking  place 
In  Africa,  and  particularly  In  the  Horn. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  Somali 
dissident  groups  have  been  set  up.  including 
an  Addis  Ababa-based  clandestine  radio  sta- 
tion (Radio  Kulmis).  All  these  groups  have 
sought  publicity  over  the  BBC's  Somali  Serv- 
ice in  order  to  enhance  their  own  credibility, 
indicating  how  crucial  the  BBC  Somali 
broadcasts  are  to  the  politics  of  the  Horn  of 
Africa. 

In  the  past  year.  President  Hassen  Guled  of 
Djibouti  and  President  Slyad  Barre  of  Somal- 
ia have  given  exclusive  interviews  to  the  BBC 
Somali  Service,  both  emphasising  that  in  this 
way  their  message  would  get  across  not  only 
to  the  Somalia  In  their  own  countries  but  to 
Somali -speaking  people  and  exiles  through- 
out the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Recent  Soviet  efforts  to  penetrate  not  only 
Africa  but  the  oil  producing  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  along  with  the  resistance  now 
being  shown  by  the  West,  has  given  the  stra- 
tegic Somalia/Djibouti  coast  more  promi- 
nence. 

The  Somali  Section  is  the  main  source  for 
explaining  to  its  listeners  the  political  and 
economic  views  of  successive  British  govern- 
ments, and  interpreting  British  viewpoints 
on  Africa  and  their  own  region. 

The  closing  down  of  the  BBC  Somali  Sec- 
tion will  not  only  disappoint  the  vast  listen- 
ing audience  built  up  over  the  years,  but 
will  delight  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites by  giving  them  a  free  hand  to  extend 
their  own  influence  uncontested. 

BBC   BuKMESE  Service 

In  winning  and  holding  the  attention  of 
radio  listeners  in  Burma,  the  BBC,  which 
broadcasts  in  Burmese  for  one  hour  a  day, 
competes  with  the  greater  volume  of  external 
broadcasting  in  Burmese  from  Peking  and 
Moscow.  Peking  provides  a  daily  service  of 
2<4  hours.  Moscow  l>/2  hours.  Japan  also  has 
a  Burmese  service  of  half-an-hour  a  day,  and 
India  l>^  hours. 

As  suspicions  of  Britain's  imperial  ambi- 
tions have  faded,  Burma  has  began  to  show 
a  distinct  partiality  for  British  institutions 
and  for  British  commercial  contacts.  The 
British  Ambassador  reported  In  1977:  "Our 
stock  stands  higher  than  that  of  most  other 
European   countries". 

It  Is  clearly  in  Britain's  Interests  to  ex- 
ploit the  commercial  opportunities  which  ap- 
pear to  be  opening  up.  It  Is  In  the  Interests 
of  the  West  to  help  the  Burmese  to  maintain 
their  independence  of  China  and  Russia,  to 
encourage  stability  m  the  region,  and  to  keep 
open  the  lines  of  communication  to  Western 
attitudes  and  values.  The  BBC  can  play  an 
important  role  in  Burma,  where  normal  em- 
bassy informational  activities  are  strictly  cir- 
cumscribed, where  few  Burmese  can  travel 
to  the  West,  and  where  the  internal  media 
are  tightly  controlled. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  radio 
sets  in  Burma  is  1,100.000.  While  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  conduct  surveys  in  Burma 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  BBC 
Burmese  Service  Is  widely  heard  and  that  the 
audience  Includes  some  of  the  most  notable 


and  Influential  personalities,  the  profession- 
al classes,  intellectuals,  army  officers  and 
students.  The  Burmese  President.  U  Ne  Win, 
heads  the  list  of  important  personalities  who 
are  known  to  be  listeners.  Visits  to  Burma  bjr 
BBC  staff  members  connected  with  the  Bur- 
mese Service  have  been  marked.  In  recent 
years  by  private  dinner  parties  given  by  the 
president,  at  which  other  prominent  guests, 
ministers,  high  officials  and  civil  servants, 
have  made  it  clear  that  they,  too,  are  BBC 
listeners. 

British  ambassadors  In  Rangoon  have  re- 
ported vridespread  and  Influential  listening, 
even  at  times  when,  inevitably,  the  content 
of  some  broadcasts  may  be  unpalatable  to 
some  Burmese.  In  his  information  report  of 
June  1973.  the  ambassador  wrote: 

".  .  .  .  BBC  broadcasts  both  in  English  and 
Burmese  are  widely  listened  to,  the  latter 
being  virtually  the  only  means  we  have  left 
of  reaching  a  wider  public  .  .  .  The  value  of 
the  BBC  Burmese  Service  cannot  be  over- 
estimated .  .  ." 

The  corresponding  report  of  June  1973 
confirmed  this  view: 

".  .  .  .  We  welcome  the  decision  to  retain 
the  BBC's  vernacular  service  to  Burma  .  .  ." 

In  AprU  1975  the  British  ambassador  again 
stressed  the  importance  of  retaining  the 
BBC  Burmese  Service  and  added  that  the 
knowledge  of  English  in  Burma  was  declin- 
ing. In  July  1975,  the  embassy's  information 
report  stated: 

".  .  .  .  BBC  broadcasts  in  both  English  and 

Burmese  are  widely  listened  to With 

television  unlikely  to  be  introduced  for  many 
years  radio  is  an  important  medium  .  .  ." 

In  the  autumn  of  1977,  the  British  embassy 
In  Rangoon  told  the  Foreign  Office  that  the 
abolition  of  the  BBC  Burmese  Service  and 
the  curtaUment  of  the  World  Service  would 
be  seen  as  further  evidence  of  declining 
British  interest  in  Burma,  and  added  that 
the  BBC  Burmese  Service  Is  regarded  as  pro- 
viding a  reputable  window  on  the  outside 
world  for  a  closed  society,  and  enjoying  a 
large  appreciative  audience. 

BBC  Burmese  Service  broadcasts  are  moni- 
tored by  the  Burmese  Broadcasting  Service 
and  summaries  are  circulated  to  all  govern- 
ment ministers,  and  to  radio  and  news 
agency  editors.  Excerpts  are  frequently  pub- 
lished in  the  press.  Particular  attention  la 
paid  to  the  dawn  news  transmission  which, 
as  the  first  comprehensive  and  trusted  world 
news  round-up  of  the  day,  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  particularly  valuable  in  govern- 
ment ministries  and  newspaper  offices.  The 
BBC  reporting  on  the  demonstrations  In 
Rangoon  over  the  burial  of  U  Tbant,  the 
late  UN  SecreUry  General,  in  December  1974, 
was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  favorable 
comment  from  listeners,  including  Burmese 
government's  director  of  information.  He 
wrote: 

".  .  .  The  BBC  has  scored  very  well  with 
first-hand  accounts,  actualities  and  well 
balanced  news  during  the  riots  here.  Now 
almost  everyone  tunes  In  to  the  BBC — ^both 
the  Burmese  and  the  World  Services.  .  .  ." 

During  1977.  the  BBC  Burmese  Service 
received  5.769  letters  from  listeners. 

The  following  are  typical: 

".  .  .We  tend  to  associate  the  BBC  mainly 
with  news  and  only  those  who  listen  com- 
pletely to  each  transmission  realise  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  gained  from  programmes 
such  as  English  by  Radio  Life  in  Britain. 
Science  and  Rural   .   .   ."   (Clerk.  Basseln). 

"...  I  have  been  following  the  Medical 
programme  very  closely  and  find  the  talks 
very  useful,  especially  those  concerning  the 
development  in  research,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  diseases  more  common  in  our 
country  .  .  ."  (Medical  Student.  Moulmein). 

".  .  .  News  broadcasts  from  the  BBC  are 
alvrays  up  to  date  and  accurate.  Our  local 
radio  station  always  gives  distorted  news  and 
that  is  why  most  people  in  my  town  listen 
to  the  BBC ..." 
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"...  I  was  saddened  by  the  announcement 
on  3rd  August  19T7  that  the  Burmese  Serv- 
ice, among  others,  might  have  to  close  down 
as  a  result  of  some  committee  recommenda- 
tions. We  have  always  admired  the  way  you 
handle  the  news  with  speed  and  accuracy, 
not  to  mention  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
gained  from  listening  to  programmes.  We  re- 
quest you  earnestly  to  continue  the  good 
work  In  giving  us  true  facts  without  bias  and 
prejudice  .  .  ."  (Librarian,  Taimgdwlngyl) . 

BBC  Italian  Sekvice 

Each  member  country  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
has  a  longer  service  in  Italian  than  the  BBC. 
The  USSR  puts  out  21  hours  a  week  in  Ital- 
ian, some  of  it  in  similar  form  to  the  BBC's 
Italian  Service  output  and,  on  2S6  metres, 
close  to  the  mediiun  wavelength  of  251 
metres  used  by  the  BBC.  The  output  of  the 
other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  is  a  further  94 
hours.  China  has  a  weekly  output  in  Italian 
of  7  hours  for  Europe  (and  a  further  3!4 
hours  for  Africa),  and  Albania  has  24 >4 
hours.  In  contrast,  the  Western  World,  with 
the  exception  of  Vatican  City  (16%  hours  a 
week) ,  pays  scant  attention  to  Italy :  the  USA 
and  Prance  have  no  services  In  Italian,  and 
Federal  Germany's  Deutschlandfunk  broad- 
casts in  Italian  for  only  3>4  hours  a  week. 

A  survey  carried  out  in  Italy  in  1976  estab- 
lished that  the  BBC  Italian  Service  had  an 
audience  of  some  1.200.000  adults,  including 
a  regular  audience,  listening  at  least  once  a 
week,  of  about  500,000.  The  BBC  Italian  Serv- 
ice bad  the  largest  regular  audience  of  the 
six  external  services  mentioned  in  the  survey. 

A  survey  in  Switzerland  in  1973  revealed 
that  the  BBC  Italian  Service  had  about  120,- 
0(X)  adult  listeners  there,  of  whom  40,000 
were  regular  listeners. 

The  restless  political  situation  in  Italy  is 
reflected  in  an  upheaval  in  the  field  of 
broadcasting.  Private  local  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  have  proliferated,  notably 
since,  in  July  1976,  Italy's  Constitutional 
Court  declared  RAI's  monopoly  of  local  radio 
and  television  to  be  unconstitutional.  Within 
RAI  itself,  there  have  been  major  changes 
linked  in  part  with  Communist  demands  for 
"more  professionals  and  fewer  political  ap- 
pointees". However,  as  the  BBC's  correspond- 
ent reported,  "more,  not  less,  political  inter- 
ference seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day".  In 
practice,  as  la  now  recognized  seml-oSlclally, 
the  various  RAI  channels  are  separately  con- 
trolled by  the  main  political  parties. 

In  addition  to  Its  direct  listeners,  the  BBC 
Italian  Service  reaches  a  large  domestic  audi- 
ence in  Italy  and  Switzerland  through  Its 
regular  programme  contributions  to  RAI  and 
to  the  Italian  language  service  of  the  Swiss 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  Since  May  1980 
items  have  also  been  sent  regularly  to  Vati- 
can Radio  and  a  station  In  the  ns\  has 
used  ten  editions  of  a  science  and  technical 
progranune.  During  1980.  239  programme 
contributions  were  broadcast  by  RAI,  in- 
cluding 130  current  affairs  talks  and  11  long- 
er features,  and  .'•2  editions  of  a  weekly 
newsreel  of  dispatches  from  BBC  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  world,  introduced 
in  the  summer  of  1977  under  the  title  "Quad- 
rante  Internsizionale". 

In  addition,  since  December  1977,  the  BBC 
Italian  Service  has  been  producing  Jointly 
with  RAI  a  weekly  programme  entitled  "Eu- 
rope 19 — "  and  In  1980  39  editions  were  car- 
ried both  by  RAI  and  the  BBC.  The  launch- 
ing of  these  two  programmes  on  the  Italian 
air  in  1977  was  Riven  considerable  press, 
radio  and  television  publicity  in  Italy.  An 
essay  competition,  on  the  theme  "The  Young 
Discover  Europe",  mn  lolntly  by  the  BBC 
and  RAT  as  part  of  the  "Europe  1981"  series. 
has  attracted  much  publicity  In  the  Italian 
press  as  well  as  material  help  from  the  EEC. 
the  European  Parliament  and  a  number  of 
Italian  oflBclal  organisations.  The  ten  top 
prize  winners  spent  el-'ht  days  in  this  coun- 
try, where  they  were  the  guests  of  Sir  Charles 


Forte  at  the  Cumberland  Hotel  and  ware 
entertained  by  the  Foreign  and  Common- 
wealth Office.  Another  group  of  prizewinners 
were  received  in  audience  by  President  Per- 
tlnl  at  the  Quirlnal  in  the  presence  of  the 
BBC  Italian  Programme  Organiser. 

The  Head  of  the  South  European  Service 
has  been  awarded  the  Calabria  prize,  an 
award  made  by  Italian  press  critics  on  radio 
and  television,  for  Mn  work  in  connection 
with  BBC  Italian  output. 

RAI's  third  channel  also  carries  the  oc- 
casional major  series  prepared  by  the  BBC's 
Italian  Service.  "Post  Industrial  Europe" 
and  "The  Cost  of  Sound  Money"  have  already 
been  broadcast.  A  further  series,  now  In  prep- 
aration. "America,  Eurc^e  and  the  World" 
will  follow. 

Extracts  from  the  weekly  Science  and  In- 
dustry Programme  are  sent  to  RAI,  to  "Cor- 
rlere  Medico",  an  Italian  medical  journal, 
and  to  "L'Bco  dl  Bergamo",  a  provincial  daily. 
Contact  has  been  established  with  several 
private  broadcasting  stations,  all  of  them 
members  of  the  association  ANTI.  So  far,  a 
number  of  programmes  on  unusual  aspects  of 
Britain  as  well  as  English  by  Radio  have  been 
supplied,  and  the  potential  is  considerable. 
The  Italian  language  service  of  the  Swiss 
Broadcasting  Corporation  was  similarly  sup- 
plied with  106  programme  contributions  dur- 
ing 1980  and  Vatican  Radio  with  34.  Inter- 
views with  the  Service  have  also  been  given 
by  many  distinguished  Italians  during  the 
past  few  months.  These  Include  OiuUo  An- 
dreotti,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Giovanni 
Marcora,  the  former  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Francesco  F\>schl,  the  then  Minister  of  La- 
bour and  the  writer  Alberto  Moravia. 

During  1900,  the  BBC  Italian  Service  re- 
ceived 1,668  letters  from  its  listeners. 

The  threat  to  the  BBC  Italian  Service  posed 
by  the  CPRS  Report  In  1977,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's proposed  economy  measures  in 
1979,  both  provoked  strong  conunent  In  the 
Italian  press. 

"II  Resto  del  Carllno"  carried  a  long  ar- 
ticle in  November  1979  under  the  title  "Good- 
bye to  Radio  Londra  and  to  many  memories" 
and  which  included  the  following  passage: 
"The  disappearance  of  these  threatened 
transmissions  by  the  so-called  'government 
axe'  will  break  a  tradition  and  will  place  the 
foreign  service  of  the  BBC  in  the  position  of 
being  under  sxispiclon  of  being  transformed 
into  a  propaganda  station,  broadcasting  only 
to  Communist  and  developing  countries.  Why 
deny  dally  contact  between  friendly  Euro- 
pean countries?  .  .  ." 

"La  Stampa"  carried  a  similar  article  while 
the  "Corrlere  della  Sera"  had  this  to  say : 

".  .  .  the  decision  to  abolish  programmes 
like  "Quadrante  Tntemazionale"  and 
"Europa  79"  (the  first  ever  programme  of 
its  kind  to  be  broadcast  jointly  by  the  BBC 
and  Italian  Radio)  is,  to  say  the  least, 
strangely  contradictory  coming  from  a  gov- 
ernment which  proclaims  Itself  to  be  orien- 
tated towards  Europe.  .  ." 

And  Mario  Plnzautl.  a  leading  RAI  news 
director,  was  moved  to  comment  thus: 

"For  forty  years  the  BBC  foreign  services 
have  diffused  over  Europe  the  voice  of  de- 
mocracy. Today  they  are  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Eniropean  unity  and  a  model  of 
impartial  information  and  quality.  To  sup- 
press this  contribution  would  be  a  political 
mistake  for  Britain  and  for  Europw.  .  ." 

Italian  officials'  and  listeners'  reactions 
echoed  these  views  and  contained  protests 
at  the  potential  loss  of  reliable  information. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Managing  Director  of  BBC 
External  Broadcastln?  dated  12th  September 
1979.  the  Director  General  of  Radio  Vatican 
expressed  "the  utmost  concern"  at  the  fact 
that  "the  Italian  programme  Is  obviously 
threatened  among  others": 

".  .  .  The  possibility  that  the  BBC  broad- 
casts to  Italy  could  cease  seems  to  us  a 
grave  matter  and  we  would  like  to  think 
that  the  wide  protests  echoing  around  this 


propoaal  may  Induce  those  responsible  to 
find  other  areaa  where  'trimming'  U  lev 
vital.  .  ." 

Over  the  paat  few  years,  the  Service  has 
suffered  from  an  inadequate  medlumwave 
signal  from  the  VAO  relay  in  Munich  as  thi> 
aerial  there  was  not  properly  aligned.  After 
lengthy  negotiations,  a  special  aerial  U 
about  to  be  Installed  aimed  at  the  targe; 
area.  When  this  is  completed,  the  signal 
would  be  greatly  Improved  and  the  Impact 
of  the  BBC's  Italian  Service  much  enhance. 

BBC  Spanish  Snvicx 

For  many  years,  the  Warsaw  Pact  cotm- 
trles  have  considered  Spain  to  be  a  major 
target.  The  USSR  contributes  21  hours  of 
the  80  hours  they  broadcast  In  Spanish  every 
week.  Other  Communist  countries  also  rec- 
ognize Spain's  Importance.  Albania  provides 
24  >^  hours  a  week,  Yugoslavia  10  >4  hours. 
China  14  hours  and  Cuba  43%  hours. 

This  compares  with  7  hours  by  the  BBC 
and  by  France  and  10  >^  hours  by  Federal 
Germany. 

A  joint  audience  survey  was  carried  out  In 
1976  for  the  BBC  and  Deutsche  Welle  by  an 
Independent  Spanish  research  organisation. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  BBC  Spanish  Serv- 
ice had  a  regular  audience  of  about  500,000 
adults  and  a  total  audience,  listening  regu- 
larly or  occasionally,  of  about  950.000  adults. 
The  survey  showed  that  the  BBC  audience 
had  been  Increasing  since  a  similar  survey 
in  1971. 

Results  of  a  new  survey  are  just  being 
received  and  indicate  that  the  audience  Ifs 
broadly  similar  to  that  in  1976. 

In  addition  to  the  BBC  Spanish  Servlce'r 
direct  shortwave  audience,  the  Servlo»> 
reaches  the  Spanish  radio  audience  with 
programmes  supplied  to  Spain's  domestlr 
radio  services.  During  1980,  752  programmes 
or  programme  Items  In  Spanish  were  sup- 
plied to  Spanish  radio  stations  and  a  fur- 
ther 173  news  or  general  contributions  in 
Catalan  were  sent  to  Radio  Naclonal,  Bar- 
celona. The  Spanish  programmes  Include: 
A  fortnightly  link-up  programme,  "Debate 
Europa",  originated  by  the  BBC  and  con- 
taining discussions  on  topics  of  Eiu-opean 
Interest  between  British,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  and  German  radios,  and  a  30-mlnute 
weekly  light  magazine  programme  for  young 
people,  "Meridiano  de  Londres".  it  is  used 
by  about  40  stations  in  the  SER  network. 

BBC  Spanish  Service  transmissions  ar» 
rebroadcast  every  day  by  Radio  Gibraltar 
and  In  addition  53  editions  of  "Semana  In- 
glesa"  were  sent  to  Gibraltar  for  rebroadcast- 
Ing  during  1980.  Radio  Gibraltar  can  be 
neard  by  listeners  on  the  adjacent  Spanish 
mainland.  The  common  problem  of  the  fu- 
ture of  Gibraltar  has  undoubtedly  been 
clarified  by  the  undlstorted  flow  of  informa- 
tion on  Britain's  and  Gibraltar's  own  atti- 
tudes provided  by  the  BBC's  Spanish  Service. 

During  1980,  the  BBC  Spanish  Service  re- 
ceived 2,344  letters  from  listeners,  many  of 
which  were  stimulated  by  the  very  success- 
ful DX  programme,  launched  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Indeed  this  programme 
made  such  a  mark  that  It  received  a  high 
popularltv  vote  outside  its  tarpet  area  In  a 
competition  organized  by  the  Buenos  ^Ires 
DX  Club  ahead  of  many  other  well  estab- 
lished DX  programmes. 

During  the  war,  the  Franco  regime  and 
the  delicate  period  of  transition  to  parlia- 
mentary democracy,  the  BBC  Spanish  Serv- 
ice built  up  a  solid  audience  which  relied 
on  It  for  uncensored  news:  through  the 
Service  the  views  of  Snain's  own  democratic 
politicians  were  available,  views  which  were 
suppressed  in  Spain  Itself.  Manv  of  the 
listeners  to  London  duiinsr  those  times  are 
now  In  DosUlons  of  power  In  Spain.  Spain's 
application  to  loin  the  EEC  has  focused 
particular  attention  and  Interest  on  pro- 
grammes dealing  with  the  Common  Market. 
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Another  of  Spain's  preoccupations  is  with 
the  problems  of  reglonallsatlon.  In  1980, 
Joeef  Tarradellas,  a  father  figure  of  Catalan 
Nationalism  and  past  Preslaent  of  the  Gen- 
eralttat  of  Catalonia  paid   this  tribute: 

".  .  .  the  BBC  has  always  been  to  all  of  us 
hope  for  tomorrow  .  .  ." 

Despite  the  political  changes  in  Spain, 
listeners  say  that  the  BBC  Spanish  Service 
provides  a  more  complete  and  credible  news 
service   than   Spain's   own   national   media. 

This  criticism  has  been  reflected  in  the 
British  press.  On  23rd  February  1979,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  reported  that  "Spanish 
radio  and  television  are  receiving  increas- 
ingly heavy  criticism  for  their  unequal  cover- 
age of  the  current  general  election  cam- 
paign", and  on  29th  November  1978,  the 
Financial  Times  recorded  that  "despite 
Spain's  achievements  In  transforming  Itself 
from  a  dictatorship  to  a  democracy,  the 
powerful  state-owned  television  service  con- 
tinues to  act  as  a  propaganda  arm  of  the 
Government  and  ruling  party  .  .  ." 

More  recently  the  Financial  Times  reported 
that  the  Director-General  of  RTVE  had  been 
removed  from  his  post — and  appointed  Span- 
ish Ambassador  In  London — because  of  grow- 
ing protests  over  the  Spanish  TV's  political 
bias.  In  February  1981,  when  Colonel  Tejero 
of  the  Civil  Guard,  occupied  the  Spanish 
Parliament,  the  Spanish  National  Radio  and 
Television  stopped  all  news  broadcasts. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  BBC  contacts 
showed  that  these  tuned  to  BBC  Spanish 
broadcasts  for  the  latest  news.  It  can  be  as- 
sured that  many  more  followed  them. 

On  30th  August  1979.  Radio  Madrid  In  its 
European  Service  In  Spanish,  commented  on 
the  possible  disappearance  of  the  BBC's 
broadcasts  in  Spanish.  For  many  years,  the 
Service  had  been  familiar  to  Spanish  listen- 
ers "Searching  for  non-Sectarian  news,  free 
from  any  dogmatism  and  close  to  objectiv- 
ity." The  possible  loss  of  the  Service  was  bad 
news  "which  we  would  not  wish  to  see 
definitely  confirmed."  The  commentary  paid 
tribute  to  those  who  had  contributed  for 
many  years  to  the  promotion  of  "a  demo- 
cratic Ideal."  The  BBC  broadcasts  had  had  a 
direction  and  feeling  that  converged  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Spanish  people  and  "dally 
offered  \is  a  stimulating  and  natural  Image 
ot  Great  Britain."  'Ilie  commentary  con- 
cluded with  the  hope  that  the  budgetary 
measures  would  be  short  lived  "because  we 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  BBC 
In  Spanish  has  been  silenced  for  good." 

The  popularity  cf  the  BBC  was  very  clearly 
demonstrated  by  attendance  at  two  "BBC 
Week"  exhibitions  organized  by  the  BBC  In 
Madrid  In  April  1978  and  in  Barcelona  In 
iiaj.  Tht  event  In  Madrid,  which  was  opened 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  capital,  was  visited  by 
some  4,000  people  a  day.  The  exhibition  In 
Barcelona,  which  was  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Catalam  Regional  Government, 
was  seen  by  some  3,000  people  a  day.  Tn  1979 
the  University  of  Pamplona  organized  "A 
Week  with  the  BBC"  which  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  authorities  decided  to  extend 
the  Idea  to  coverage  of  other  International 
broadcasters. 

The  leading  Madrid  newspaper  El  Pals  car- 
ries dally  the  programme  schedules  of  the 
BBC  Spanish  Service. 

BBC  Brazilian  Service 
Since  March  1938,  without  Interruption, 
the  BBC  has  been  broadcasting  a  dally  serv- 
ice in  Portuguese  to  Brazil.  Throughout  this 
period  a  substantial  number  of  people  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  tuning  In  regularly 
to  a  service  which  provides  them  with,  among 
other  things,  unbiased  world  news  and  com- 
ment bsised  on  unrivalled  International  net- 
work of  sources  and  correspondents.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  short  wave  transmission 
about  eighty  Brazilian  stations  receive  re- 
corded programmes  which  are  broadcast  reg- 
ularly on  the  local  air. 


The  most  recent  independent  surveys  in 
Brazil  measured  the  size  of  the  BBC's  audi- 
ences in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  S&o  Paulo  and  five 
state  capitals.  The  total  audience  to  the  BBC 
In  Portuguese  in  these  cities  alone  is  some 
865,000  adults  of  whom  183.000  listen  regu- 
larly. The  adult  populations  represented  by 
the  samples  In  all  seven  urban  centres  rep- 
resent about  a  quarter  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  Brazil,  which  with  a  total  of  119 
million  has  now  the  sixth  largest  population 
in  the  world. 

The  external  broadcasting  services  of  the 
Communist  countries  maintain  a  high  vol- 
ume of  output  in  their  Brazilian  services. 
Among  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  the  USSR 
provides  a  Brazilian  Service  with  an  output 
of  23.30  hours  a  week;  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Pact  broadcast  between  them 
over  SO  hours  a  week  to  Brazil.  Also  beamed 
to  Brazil  are  21  hours  a  week  from  Albania 
and  14  from  the  Chinese  P.R. 

With  its  output  of  15.46  hours  a  week, 
the  BBC  Brazilian  Service  is  one  of  many 
Western  voices  competing  for  Brazil's  atten- 
tion. Included  among  the  others  are  Federal 
Germany's  Deutsche  Welle,  the  Voice  of 
America,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Japan.  Italy,  Greece 
and  the  Vatican. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary's  tour  of 
Latin  America  in  July  last  year — which  took 
him  first  to  Brazil  and  subsequently  to  Vene- 
zuela and  Mexico — appeared  to  indicate  the 
U.K.'s  recognition  of  Brazil's  growing  im- 
portance, both  as  an  economic  power  and 
as  a  leading  Third  World  protagonist  in  the 
North-South  dialog.  In  the  United  Nations 
Brazil  vigorously  deplored  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan. 

For  Britain  to  turn  its  back  on  the  Brazil- 
ian audience — ^whlle  preserving  a  service  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  Latin 
America — is  a  policy  statement  which  may 
have  unfortunate  consequences. 

A  Times  supplement  on  Brazil,  Issued  in 
?'arch  1978.  fe-tured  an  article  headed 
"Broadcasting  Informs  the  Masses  Where 
Few  Can  Read"  and  commented:  ".  .  .  it  Is 
easier  to  find  a  Brazilian  with  a  transistor 
pressed  to  his  ear  than  with  a  newspaper 
under  bis  arm.  .  .  ." 

The  article  pointed  out  that  only  about  4 
million  out  of  a  population  (In  1978)  of  115 
million  read  a  newsp^er  and  that  the  real 
mass  media  In  Brazil  are  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Tn  April  1977  a  full-page  feature  in  the 
"Jornal  do  Brasll",  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing papers,  on  the  Inroads  made  in  Brazil  by 
foreign  broadcasting  stations  Included  vari- 
ous references  to  the  BBC  Brazilian  Service, 
among  them  the  following : 

.  .  Promotion  of  national  Industry  Is 
stressed  by  some  short-wave  radio  stations 
such  as  the  BBC  which  broadcasts  an  Indus- 
trial programme  with  that  specific  purpose. 
Brazilian  listeners  are  told  of  the  latest  tech- 
nological advances  in  British  Industry  and 
are  e-en  given  "ddresses  of  firms  to  write  to 
for  fuller  Information  or  for  Importing  a 
product. . . ." 

Tn  April  1978  the  Finance  Secretary  of  the 
State  Government  of  Minas  Oerals — an  im- 
portant Industrial  area — said  in  an  Inter- 
view: 

"The  BBC  Brazilian  Service  is  very  in- 
fluential not  only  in  remote  areas  of  the 
country,  where  people  have  less  access  to 
press,  radio  and  TV,  but  also  In  the  larger 
cities  like  Rio,  S&o  Paulo  and  Brasilia.  I  have 
heard  a  large  number  of  people,  both  jour- 
nalists and  people  not  connected  with  the 
press,  mention  they  heard  a  partlculakr  piece 
of  news  or  comment  on  the  BBC.  In  my 
opinion,  the  BBC  is  not  only  extremely  im- 
portant for  information,  but  also  very  In- 
fluential as  an  (pinion  former." 

'n  May  1980  the  "Polha  de  Sio  Paulo" 
headed  an  item  on  the  BBC  with  the  words: 
"The  Foreign  Station  With  the  Largest  Au- 
dience In  Brazil". 


In  1979  Brazilian  listeners  reacted  wltb 
alarm  to  the  news  of  pos.ilole  cuui  in  the 
BBC's  External  Broad'-a'stlnK  activities.  The 
following  quotes  are  taken  from  letters  re- 
ceived: 

"...  I  have  learned  that  the  Brazilian 
Service  might  sxL^tT  with  the  recently  an- 
nounced government  cuts.  I  strongly  protest 
against  that  decision.  ...  I  pray  to  God  that 
the  government  will  still  change  its  mind  as 
it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  the  Brazilian  Serv- 
ice went,  as  I  have  learned  a  great  deal,  and 
am  always  learning,  through  its  transmis- 
sions. . .  ."  (S&o  Paulo). 

".  .  .  If  that  happens,  the  most  affected 
would  not  only  be  the  BBC  listeners  but 
also  the  free  world,  as  we  all  know  the  sta- 
tions of  the  socialist  countries  are  extending 
their  programmes  and  frequencies.  .  ." 
(Mato  Orosso  do  Sul) . 


UNITED  AIRLINES  PILOTS  APPROVE 
LANDMARK  CONTRACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  almost  4 
years  ago,  Chicago-based  United  Airlines 
decided  to  break  with  the  airline  indus- 
try and  support  airline  deregulation  leg- 
islation. United  courageously  opted  to 
flght  to  end  the  comfortable  atmosphere 
of  Federal  regulation  that  limited  com- 
petition. Instead,  it  wanted  to  be  given 
the  freedom  of  the  marketplace ;  that  is, 
the  ability  to  add  new  routes,  provide 
additional  services,  and  price  its  prod- 
uct without  Government  interference.  It 
was  led  by  Ed  Carlson,  who  is  now  chair- 
man of  UAL,  Inc.,  and  Richard  Ferris, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  United  Airlines. 

Without  the  support  of  United  Air- 
lines, and  particularly,  Monte  Lazarus, 
who  is  now  senior  vice  president  for  ex- 
ternal affairs,  I  am  afraid  the  struggle 
to  pass  deregulation  legislation  would 
have  been  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. Not  only  did  United  support  the 
legislation,  but  it  activtiy,  vigorously 
and  effectively  delivered  its  message  to 
the  Congress. 

Since  the  enactment  of  deregulation 
legislation  in  October  1978,  a  series  of 
unforeseen  and  adverse  events  have 
overcome  United  and  the  rest  of  the 
aviation  industry :  Intractable  fuel  prices 
that  continue  their  upward  spiral,  the 
grounding  of  the  DC-10  fleet,  a  lengthy 
strike,  a  recession,  high  interest  rates, 
and  an  illegal  controllers  strike. 

Despite  these  negative  events  and  new 
competition  on  many  of  its  lucrative 
routes.  United  has  remained  supportive 
of  deregulation. 

Finally,  this  commitment  is  beginning 
to  pay  dividends.  Recently,  United  Air- 
lines pilots  approved  a  new  labor  con- 
tract that  will  reduce  crew  costs  by  15 
percent  while  guaranteeing  job  security 
for  its  pilots.  The  pilots  have  agreed  to 
fly  twin-engine  Boeing  737  aircraft  with 
two  crew  members,  instead  of  three.  This 
should  make  United  Airlines  more  com- 
petitive with  the  new  entrants. 

The  contract  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  airline  industry  on  devising  the 
best  strategies  to  improve  productivity 
without  sacriflcing  job  security. 

As  a  result  of  the  contract.  United  has 
announced  a  major  expansion  that  will 
find  it  flying  to  such  medium-size  cities 
as  Syracuse.  Louisville,  San  Antonio,  and 
Albuquerque,  by  October  1,  1981. 

Additionally,  it  will  institute  low-fare 
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service  along  the  west  coast  on  the  same 
date  called  "Friendship  Express." 

Shortly,  United  Airlines  is  hoping  to 
service  Japan  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
It  has  waited  many  years  for  final  ap- 
proval of  this  new  route,  and  it  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  further  delays  for 
any  reason.  .     .^    „ 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  explanation  of  United  Airlines'  new 
service  as  published  in  its  Friendly 
Times  newspaper  of  this  month,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Good    Nbws    poe    EvnTONK:    United    Will 
Oiow,   Not  Shunk 

In  «n  aggreaslve  move  to  es|>aD<l  the  »tr> 
line.  Chairman  Dick  Ferris  says  before  year 
end  United  will: 

Add  four  new  cities  to  Its  routine  system. 

Establish  high-frequency,  low-cost  Friend- 
ship Expres  service  between  both  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  and  several  cities  In  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  states. 

Expand  service  at  three  cities  that  got 
their  first  scheduled  United  flights  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

Increase  capacity  in  scheduled  service  to 
Las  Vegas  by  20  percent. 

The  new  flights  will  be  accommodated 
within  the  government's  fUght-level  guide- 
lines. 

Ferris  attributes  the  expansion  to  pro- 
ductivity gains  resulting  from  a  new  pilot 
contract  ratified  August  13  and  other  cost 
efficiencies  the  company  has  achieved  In  the 
past  12  to  18  months.  Without  the  cost  sav- 
ings. It  would  have  been  necessary  to  shrink 
the  airline  by  30  percent. 

Although  optimistic,  Ferris  says  timing  of 
the  expansion  hinges  on  airways  capacity  as 
a  result  of  the  strike  by  air  traffic  controllers. 

United  currently  plans  to  start  service 
October  1  at  Albuquerque,  Louisville,  San 
Antonio  and  Syracuse. 

The  company  plans  two  dally  round-trip 
flights  between  Albuquerque  and  both 
Chicago  and  Denver  and  one  dally  round  trip 
to  San  Francisco.  LoulsvUle,  San  Antonio  and 
Syracuse  will  have  two  dally  round-trip 
flights  to  Chicago. 

Unlted's  ability  to  provide  more  same-alr- 
llne  connections  beyond  the  major  cities  wUI 
enable  the  company  to  compete  effectively 
with  other  airlines  that  provide  service  In  the 
markets. 

Frequent,  low-cost  flights  In  high-density 
markets  from  both  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  also  will  begin  Oct.  1,  If  airways 
capacity  Is  available.  The  new  Friendship 
Express  service  Is  designed  to  enhance  Unlt- 
ed's position  In  the  two  major  California 
cities. 

Productivity  gains  made  possible  by  the 
new  pilot  contract  will  allow  United  to 
compete  on  a  cost  basis.  Ferris  said  this 
ability  to  compete  on  a  cost  basis  also  will 
allow  United  to  re-enter  several  markets.  In- 
cluding Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento  and  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

At  Los  Angeles,  Friendship  Express  will  In- 
clude five  dally  ro\ind-trlp  flights  each  to 
Las  Vegas.  Phoenix.  Reno,  San  Jose  and 
Sacramento,  six  dally  round-trip  flights  to 
Portland  and  16  round-trip  flights  to  San 
Francisco.  Some  of  the  six  dally  Los  Angeles- 
Seattle  flights  also  will  operate  with  all- 
coach  aircraft. 

Friendship  Express  at  San  Francisco  will 
Include  new  non-stop  service  to  both  Las 
Vegas  and  San  Diego  with  four  dally  round- 
trip  flights  each  and  one  additional  dally 
round-trip  flight  to  current  service  levels  In 
Portland.  Phoenix  and  Reno.  Service  between 
Sac  Frandsoo  and  Bolae,  Eiugece,  ^>okane. 


Loa  Angeles,  Medford,  Santa  Barbara,  Seattle 
and  Salt  Lake  City  will  remain  at  current 
levels,  but  will  operate  In  all-coach  aircraft. 

Ferris  said  United  pUns  to  expand  service 
at  three  cities — Oklahoma  City.  Tulsa  and 
Houston — which  a  year  ago  were  not  on 
Unlted's  route  map. 

On  Oct.  1,  the  company  plans  to  add  a 
dally  flight  between  San  Francisco  and  both 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa.  On  Oct.  36, 
United  will  expand  substantially  at  Houston, 
again  subject  to  the  possible  restraints  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  Plans  are  to 
add  three  dally  round-trip  flights  to  Loa 
Angeles,  two  dally  round-trip  fllghu  to  New 
York's  LaOuardla  Airport  and  one  round- 
trip  flight  to  Philadelphia. 

Recognizing  the  price-sensitive,  low-yield 
nature  of  the  Las  Vegas  travel  market  United 
will  Increase  substantially  the  number  of 
seats  avaUable  to  Las  Vegas  beginning  Sept. 
9.  By  replacing  current  equipment  with 
hlgh-denalty  DC-8-61  and  all-coach  Boeing 
737-200  aircraft  to  routes  from  key  cities, 
the  change  can  be  accomplished  without 
afl'ectlng  the  airways  system. 

The  company  plains  additional  lUghts  later 
In  the  year,  specifically  new  non-stop  Mil- 
waukee-Las Vegas  service  and  equipment 
changes  for  service  between  Las  Vegas  and 
PhUadelphla.  Detroit.  Baltimore/Washington, 
Cleveland,  Omaha  and  Denver. 

"With  Improved  cost  efficiency.  United  will 
be  able  to  grow,"  Ferris  says.  "In  an  ex- 
tremely prlce-consclous  environment,  we 
cannot  compete  on  price  alone.  An  airline 
must  be  cost  competitive  or  It  wUl  lose  the 
game  In  time. 

"The  actions  we've  taken  In  the  past  few 
months  have  paved  the  way  for  the  growth 
we  expect  to  begin  this  fall,"  he  said. 

rxRBis:  wz  wttx  be  a  outekent  aibune 

We're  going  to  be  a  different  kind  of  air- 
line than  we've  been  In  the  past. 

Wo  have  to  be. 

Deregulation  has  opened  the  way  for  new, 
low-cost  airlines  to  compete  with  us  on  our 
busy,  profitable  routes.  But  that  same  de- 
regulation has  freed  us  to  compete  as  hard 
as  otir  own  will  and  smarts  will  let  us. 

But  to  compete  In  the  market  as  It  Is  to- 
day, we  can't  keep  on  doing  business  the 
way  we  used  to.  Of  course.  It's  one  thing  to 
say  we  can't  be  the  kind  of  airline  we  were 
in  the  days  of  tight  regulation.  It's  another 
thing  to  be  able  to  describe  what  kind  of 
airline  we're  going  to  become.  Our  vision  ot 
the  United  of  the  future  Is  still  evolving. 
Just  as  the  shape  of  the  competitive  market- 
place Is  still  evolving. 

But  here  are  at  least  some  of  the  features 
of  the  United  of  the  future  that  I  con  see 
right  now: 

To  compete  with  the  new  low-cost  airlines, 
we're  going  to  become  a  low-cost  operator 
ourselves,  where  we  have  to  be. 

Travelers  today  are  looking  for  the  lowest 
price.  While  we've  traditionally  sold  the 
Mercedes  of  air  set  vice,  in  some  markets 
we're  finding  out  wt  can  make  more  money 
and  serve  more  people  by  selling  Plntos. 

Tf  the  ciistomers  want  a  Pinto,  we're  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  trying  to  sell  them 
a  Mercedes,  because  the  customers  aren't 
going  to  buy  It.  So  we're  not  going  to  try  to 
sell  them  a  Mercedes,  Just  because  selling 
high-grade  service  makes  \is  feel  so  good  and 
classy. 

We're  going  to  be  an  airline  that  finds  new 
ways  to  work  with  employees  and  unions,  so 
we  oan  keep  on  competing,  growing  and  pro- 
viding Jobs  and  good  pay. 

The  old  confrontation  game  with  unions  Is 
no  good  anymore. 

Unlike  other  airlines,  nobody  here  Is  asking 
employees  to  give  up  pay  raises.  Nobody  Is 
asking  employees  to  give  up  those  really  im- 
portant working  conditions  everyone  has 
worked  so  hard  to  get. 


But  if  we're  going  to  be  a  low-cost  operator 
wherever  we  have  to  be,  we— all  of  us — have 
to  work  together  to  And  out  how  we  can  do 
away  with  some  practices  that  push  our  costs 
out  of  bounds  without  really  Improving  the 
quality  of  employees'  working  conditions  or 
their  work  life. 

We're  going  to  need  everybody's  help  to 
keep  the  airline's  costs  In  line,  and  still  keep 
the  things  that  are  important  to  employees. 

In  any  market,  whether  we're  giving  Mer- 
cedes service  or  whether  we're  giving  Pinto 
service,  we're  going  to  be  the  best-run  airline 
In  the  business. 

We  already  have  the  best  airline  pe<q>Ie  In 
the  business. 

You  can  run  a  low-oost  airline  like  the 
Friendship  Express  better  than  anybody  in 
the  business. 

You  can  run  a  first-class  service  better 
than  anybody  In  the  business. 

By  finding  new  ways  to  work  together — us 
together — to  Improve  our  efficiency,  we  can 
beat  the  low-co;it  airlines  at  their  own  game 
We  already  know  we  can  beat  our  traditional 
competitors  at  their  game.  What  It  all  addn 
up  to  Is  the  most  Important  feature  of  the 
United  of  the  future. 

We're  going  to  grow. 

Assionment  "Blue  Skies"  Tieuis  UmovB 

Docomemt 

A  pivotal  point  In  the  history  of  United. 

That's  what  Chairman  Dick  Ferris  calls 
the  new  pilots'  contract. 

"Dep>endlng  on  what  the  pilots  did,  this 
airline  could  have  taken  one  of  two  very 
different  roads,"  Ferris  says.  "We  could  have 
taken  the  low  road.  We  could  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  routes  to  low-cost  air- 
lines and  get  a  lot  smaller — up  to  30  per- 
cent smaller.  Or  we  could  take  the  high 
road.  We  could  be  free  to  compete  and 
grow." 

The  company's  aggressive  expansion  plans 
for  the  fall  make  It  clear  that  Unlted's  now 
committed  to  the  high  road. 

To  get  on  that  road,  the  company  and 
the  pilots'  union  (ALPA)  negotiated  a  new 
contract — a  contract  that's  far  from  a 
warmed-over  version  of  the  pre-deregulatlon 
model.  The  brand-new  contract,  written 
from  scratch.  Is  the  product  of  some  tmusual 
negotiations. 

Here's  how  the  new  contract  came  about: 

Shortly  before  the  old  contract  was  up.  It 
became  apparent  that  "normal"  negotiations 
wouldn't  produce  enough  changes  to  make 
United  cost-competitive  with  low-cost  air- 
lines. So  rather  than  negotiate  against  a 
tight  deadUne,  the  company  and  the  union 
agreed  to  extend  the  old  contract  for  six 
months  (at  a  6  percent  pay  raise  for  pUots). 
The  extension  gave  both  sides  time  to  look  at 
"Blue  Skies." 

"Bl'-e  sues"  was  the  term  applied  to  a  co- 
operative effort  by  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany to  Improve  Unlted's  competitive  posi- 
tion by  writing  an  entirely  new  contract 
suited  to  today's  environment,  rather  than 
trying  to  modify  the  old  contract  and  Its 
layers  of  age-hardened  Inflexibilities. 

The  union  wanted  proof  that  the  company 
wasn't  crying  "wolf"  over  Its  competitive 
problems  and  Its  need  for  relief  on  crew 
costs.  So  the  company  opened  up  Its  flnan- 
clal  and  marketing  data  to  both  the  union 
negotiating  committee  and  to  an  analysis 
and  verlflcatlon  committee  specially  appoint- 
ed by  the  union.  The  analysis  and  verlflca- 
tlon committee  members  were  pilots  chosen 
for  their  particularly  strong  business  back- 
ground. 

The  first  step  was  to  determine  how  much 
crew-cost  saving  was  needed  to  allow  United 
to  compete  against  low-cost  airlines  on  Its 
current  routes.  Once  that  needed  cost  saving 
was  known,  the  company  and  union  agreed 
on  adjustments  to  pay  practices,  work  rules 
and  crew  complement  that  would  make  the 
saving  possible. 
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'Hie  result  was  a  contract  that  allows  the 
pilots  to  be  more  productive  on  the  days 
they  work.  But  the  contract  essentially  pre- 
serves the  pilots'  traditional  work  patterns 
and  days  off.  And  the  company  agreed  not 
to  furlough  any  pilots  now  on  the  payroll 
and  assured  It  would  employ  at  least  4,539 
pilots  through  the  contract  term. 

Pilot  Comtract  Is  an  Indubtbt  PACESErmi 

The  pilots'  union  has  ratified  a  new  con- 
tract that  will  help  United  compete  head- 
to-head  with  low-coat  carriers. 

The  new  contract  will  cut  Unlted's  crew 
costs  by  15  percent,  while  providing  pilots 
a  guarantee  against  any  further  furloughs 
and  a  pay  raise — 24  percent  over  26  months — 
that  keeps  United  pilots  among  the  best 
paid  In  the  Industry. 

The  savings  for  the  compcmy  come  from 
relaxing  work  rules  or  "duty  rigs." 

The  new  contract  permits  the  company  to 
schedule  pilots  to  fly  81  hours  a  month,  up 
from  the  77  V4  hours  provided  by  the  old  con- 
tract. In  addition,  the  company  can  schedule 
pilots'  dxity  hours  more  flexibly. 

The  pilots  also  agreed  to  fly  the  Boeing  737 
with  a  two-member  crew  Instead  of  a  three- 
member  crew. 

"I  want  to  thank  the  pilots  on  behalf  of 
all  United  employees  for  having  the  wisdom 
to  choose  a  very  positive  course  of  action," 
said  Chairman  Dick  Ferris.  He  called  the 
company's  plans  to  dramatically  Increase  fly- 
ing in  the  fall  "the  direct  result"  of  the 
pilots'  agreement. 

All  other  airlines — except  Western  Air- 
lines— have  had  a  crew-cost  advantage  over 
United  In  small  Jets,  becatise  other  airlines 
fly  737s  and  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-9s  with 
Jusit  two  pilots  In  the  cockpit,  while  Unlted's 
contract  has  required  three.  Many  of  the  new 
low-cost  airlines — such  as  New  York  Air  and 
Midway  Airlines — fly  only  737s  or  DC-9s  with 
two-member  cockpit  crews. 

To  speclflcally  counter  those  low-cost  air- 
lines, the  new  contract  reserves  Its  most 
sweeping  work-rules  changes  for  Unlted's 
737  crews. 

The  contract  eliminates  all  737  duty  rigs, 
except  that  the  company  has  to  provide  '737 
pilots  15  days  off  a  month  and  can't  schedule 
their  flying  in  such  a  way  that  pilots  are 
"away  from  home"  more  than  275  hours  a 
month.  ("Away  from  home"  time  is  counted 
from  an  hour  before  a  pilot  reports  for  work 
until  a  half-hour  after  he  returns) .  The  ob- 
ject of  those  stipulations  Is  to  assure  that 
the  company  will  schedule  the  pilots 
productively. 

For  crews  of  Unlted's  other  aircraft,  the 
contract  reduces  the  hours  of  flight  time 
pilots  are  guaranteed  for  each  hour  they're 
"away  from  home."  That  provides  the  com- 
pany more  flexibility  In  scheduling. 

The  pilots  also  agreed  to  fly  the  new  Boe- 
ing 767  with  a  two-member  crew.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  certlflcs  Uiat 
aircraft  for  operation  by  two  pilots.  United 
will  take  delivery  of  Its  first  767  next  year. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  HURT  OUR 
FARMERS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  rampant 
inflation,  high  interest  rates  and  declin- 
ing farm  commodity  prices  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  disastrous  situation  in 
our  country's  farm  economy  today. 
Farmers  are  faced  with  increased  pro- 
duction expenses  due  to  soaring  credit 
costs  for  production  loans.  As  a  result, 
the  demand  for  farm  capital  loan  invest- 
ments is  down  substantially  because  of 
high  interest  rates. 

Bankers  throughout  the  Nation  re- 


port that  farmers  are  making  do  with  ex- 
isting machinery  where  possible  and 
holding  off  on  major  building  and  other 
capital  improvements.  This  loan  demand 
picture  is  a  direct  result  of  high  interest 
rate  levels  being  charged  to  farmers.  Also, 
beca'ise  of  higher  production  costs  the 
American  farmer  has  less  funds  available 
for  paying  down  his  outstanding  loans. 

Because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  credit, 
many  farmers  and  ranchers  are  finding 
it  increasingly  necessary  to  use  farm  land 
equity  to  meet  their  credit  needs.  This 
type  of  agricultural  borrowing  Is  a  dis- 
tressing Indicator  signaling  that  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  are  desperately  trying 
to  cope  with  spiraling  interest  rates. 

Many  bankers  around  the  country  re- 
port that  this  year  will  be  a  "make  or 
break"  year  for  the  marginal  and  highly 
leveraged  farm  operator.  Also,  across  the 
Southern  States,  bankers  have  indicated 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
farm  operators  that  are  liquidating  be- 
cause high  interest  rates  have  raised 
their  production  costs  above  break -even 
levels. 

High  interest  rates  have  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  depressing  farm  commodity 
prices.  According  to  the  August  3  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  high  interest 
rates  have  played  a  significant  role  in  de- 
pressing commodity  prices,  because  when 
rates  are  high,  farmers  and  processors 
often  reduce  inventories  to  pay  debt  or 
to  invest  their  money  in  higher  yielding, 
money  market  seciuities. 

Farm  commodity  prices  continued  to 
slide  in  July,  dropping  0.7  percent  from 
June.  Since  the  start  oi  the  year  the  farm 
commodity  price  index  has  dropped  over 
2.8  percent.  As  a  direct  result,  meat  pro- 
ducers in  the  cattle  and  hog  industry  are 
operating  at  severe  losses.  The  staggering 
effect  of  high  interest  rates  and  de- 
pressed commodity  prices  are  forcing 
many  meat  producers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  messages  we  are  re- 
ceiving from  our  Nation's  farm  economy 
are  loud  and  clear:  High  interest  rates 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  our  Nation's  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  fiber,  if  high  interest 
rates  prevail  American  agriculture  will 
suffer  Its  worst  setback  since  the  Great 
Depression.  The  effects  of  such  a  setback, 
because  of  high  interest  rates,  would  be 
devastating  for  years  to  come  not  only  to 
our  Nation's  farm  sector  but  also  to  the 
rest  of  our  Nation  as  well. 


FEDERAL  COURT  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  highly 
significant  publishing  event  that  oc- 
curred July  31,  when  William  S.  Hein  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  published  a 
two-volume  set.  Federal  Court  Libraries, 
which  was  prepared  by  Raymond  M. 
Taylor,  a  respected  lawyer  and  Interna- 
tionally recognized  authority  on  law  li- 
braries and  the  law  Information  indus- 
try. 

Most  of  the  material  in  this  2,049-page 
set  was  prepared  when  Mr.  Taylor  was 
project  director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  Study  of  Federal  Court  Libraries 
during  the  time  between  January  20, 
1976,  and  September  30,  1977.  More  than 
1,000  Federal  judges  and  court  person- 


nel participated  in  providing  Information 
for  this  study,  and  there  were  contribu- 
tions by  law  publishers,  architects,  li- 
brarians, personnel  specialists,  and 
others  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  mammoth  undertaiking. 

Indeed,  the  study  by  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  under  Mr.  Taylor's  direction 
is  perhaps  the  most  all-encompassing 
study  of  law  libraries  and  law  research 
ever  done. 

The  study  has  significance  from  sev- 
eral standpoints.  It  tells  about  the  books 
used  by  Federal  judges  and  where  those 
books  are  locate.  It  tells  also  about 
where  our  Federal  courts  operate  and 
how  our  judges  do  their  work.  It  gives 
much  insight,  therefore,  into  our  judi- 
cial system,  including  its  achievements 
and  its  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Taylor  wrote  that  the  methods 
and  facilities  for  law  research  within 
our  Federal  courts  are  examples  of 
"waste,  inefftciency,  and  false  econwny." 
Those  unwelcomed  findings  are  sup- 
ported by  the  documents  included  in  the 
set  just  published.  That  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  courts,  the  Congress,  and 
the  present  administration,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  eliminate  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  all  parts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  tracing  the  history  of  the  develtv- 
ment  of  law  libraries  for  the  Federal 
courts,  Mr.  Taylor  points  out  many 
causes  of  inefficiency.  Federal  court 
buildings,  he  says,  are  designed  in  a  way 
that  results  in  wasteful  duplication  of 
books  and  discourages  the  sharing  of  re- 
search resources  by  our  court  personnel. 
After  finding  no  current  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  standards  for  the 
architectural  design  of  court  law  librar- 
ies, Mr.  Taylor's  study  makes  sugges- 
tions for  appropriate  standards. 

Perhaps  most  important  among  the 
study's  reccanmendations,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  a  coordinated  nationwide  law  in- 
formation system  be  established  to  serve 
all  Federal  Judges  wherever  they  are  and 
whenever  they  need  information  on  the 
law.  Such  a  system  would  bring  together 
the  resources  of  hundreds  of  lawbook 
collections  and  use  both  modem  tech- 
nology and  skilled  specialists  to  help 
Federal  ludp^es  do  th°'r  work  more  e*fl- 
clently.  Until  this  study  was  done,  the 
emphasis  seemed  to  be  upon  "procure- 
ment and  property  control, "  that  is,  pro- 
cedures for  contracting  to  buy  books  and 
then  keeping  records  of  them,  rather 
than  upon  devising  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  ways  of  providing  informa- 
tion, whether  from  books  or  computers. 

Because  the  study  was  done  in  1976 
and  1977,  the  documents  prepared  then 
are  of  special  importance  today,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  basis  for  determining 
what  improvements,  if  any,  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  these  findings  and 
recommendations.  Also,  the  Congress 
will  find  help  here  in  providing  means 
for  our  courts  to  keep  up  with  their 
work  in  the  future,  and  to  do  so  effi- 
ciently and  economically. 

The  information  in  Federal  Court  Li- 
braries has  not  been  available  in  con- 
veniently useful  form  before  now,  Mr. 
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President,  because  It  consisted  of  many 
separate  documents,  appendixes,  tables, 
photographs,  and  other  materials.  As  an 
example  of  the  capabilities  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  this  valuable  material 
subsequently  has  been  organized,  in- 
dexed, and  published  without  cost  to  the 
Oovemment.  Not  only  is  the  public  given 
convenient  access  to  valuable  informa- 
tion formery  avallbale  to  only  a  few  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  even  then  with- 
out an  index,  but  the  libraries,  law  firms, 
architects,  and  others  who  desire  this 
material  now  may  purchase  it  at  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

Private  enterprise  is  making  a  gen- 
uine contribution  by  publishing  material 
of  this  kind  so  that  it  easily  may  be  ob- 
tained by  members  of  the  public  who  de- 
sire it  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it.  Such  publishing  ventures  place  no 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  and  are  a  serv- 
ice to  both  the  public  and  their  Govern- 
ment. Publishing  of  this  kind  should  be 
encouraged.  Mr.  President,  and  for  tha*^^ 
reason  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  Senate's  attention  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  Federal  Court  Libraries. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BX7SINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  AND 
BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  1181)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
tualformed  services  and  certain  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
thebiU. 

The  PRESroXNG  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  the  Mat- 
sunaga-Hatfleld  amendment  dealing 
with  the  comparability  pay  raise  for  en- 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


try-level  military  personnel,  on  which 
there  shall  be  3  hours  of  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nind. 

UP  AMnrOMXIfT  NO.    354 

(To  provide  a  comparability  pay  raise  for  en- 
try level  military  personnel  by  reducing 
the  pay  raise  provided  to  commissioned 
officers) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATsmfAtu). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hatpklo,  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  3S4. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  39.  beginning  with  the  table  In 
line  4.  strike  out  all  through  the  end  of  the 
table  on  page  41  and  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof 
the  following  new  table: 


Ply  trade 


2  or  ItM       Oy«r  2       Ovtr  3       Over  4       Ov*r  6       Over  I     Ovm  10     Ov*r  12     Ov«r  14     Ovtr  16     Ovsr  II     Ov«r  20     Ovtr  22     Over  26     Ovtr  30 


0-10                   „  14. 37S.  70  $4, 530. 60  J4. 530. 60  J4, 530. 60  $4, 530. 60  J4, 704,  30  J4, 704. 30  15. 064. 60  $5. 064. 60  15, 427. 00  $5. 427. 00  J5. 790. 00  J 5,  790. 00  $6, 151. 20  J6, 151. 20 

0-9 1    _    _        3  878.70    3,980.70    4.065.30    4,065.30    4,065.30    4,168.80    4,168.80    4,341.90    4,341.90    4,704.30    4,704.30    5,064.60    5,064.60  5.427.00  5,427.00 

0-« -----    3-5,3  jp    3  818  30    3,704.40    3.704.40    3,704.40    3,980.70    3,980.70    4,168.80    4,168.80    4,341.90    4,530.60    4,704.30    4,892.70  4,892.70  4,892.70 

0-7 -    2  919.00    3.117.90    3,117.90    3,117.90    3,257.40    3,257.40    3,446.40    3,446.40    3,618.30    3,980.70    4,254.00    4.254.00    4,254.00  4,254.00  4,254.00 

04 2,163.90    2,377.50    2,532.90    2,532.90    2,532.90    2,532.90    2,532.90    2,532.90    2,736.60    3,033.30    3.188.40    3,257.40    3,446.40  3,738.00  3,738.00 

OJ "                  1746  30    2.050.50    2.192.10    2,192.10    2,192.10    2,192.10    2.309.40    2,390.40    2,550.60    2,741.40    2,899.20    2.986.50    3,090.90  3,090.90  3,090.90 

0-1              147170    I.SOaOC    1,920.30    1,920.30    2,016.30    2,106.00    2,230.20    2.345.40    2,452.50    2,515.20    2,562.00    2,562.00    2,562.00  2,562.00  2,562.00 

0-3 1374.00    1.536.00    1.641.90    1,833.00    1,920.30    1,989.90    2,096.70    2,181.60    2.215.50    2,255.10    2,283.00    2,310.90    2,310.90  2,310.90  2,310.90 

0-2 1.161.60    1,269.00    1,524.30    1,588.50    1,621.50    1,621.50    1,621.50    1,621.50    1,621.50    1,621.50    1.621.50    1,621.50    1,621.50  1,621.50    1,621.5) 

0-lIIIII""IlI"I..;^"    1,008.30    1,049.70    1,269.00    1,269.00    1.269.00    1,269.00    1,269.00    1,269.00    1,269.00    1,269.00    1.269.00    1.269.00    1.269.00  1,269.00  1.269.00 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YR  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBER  OR  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Pay  irida 


Ovtr  4 


Over  6 


Over  8        Over  10        Over  12        Over  14        Over  16        Over  18        Over  20        Over  22        Over  26        Over  30 


0-3        $1,821.60     $1,908.60     Jl,977.60     J2.083.80     J2.187.30     J2.275.20     J2,315.40     12.343.60     J2.370.00     $2,370.00     J2,370.00       J2,370.00 

0-2    ■ „ 1,588.50        1,621.50        1,708.20        1,796.70        l,f65.70        1,917.00        1.917.00        1.917.00        1.917.00        1.917.00        1,917.00         1,917.00 

0-1     1,269.00       1,366.50       1,446.60       1,498.80       1,551.00       1,621.80       1,621.80       1,621.80       1.621.£0       1,621.80       1,621.80        1,621.10 


WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Pay  trade 


2arltsj       Over  2        Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8     Ovtr  10      Over  12     Over  14     Over  16     Over  IS     Over  20     Over  22     Over  26     Ovtr  30 


W-3.... 
W-2.... 
W-1.... 


$1,397.10  $1,498.80  $1,498.80  $1.533.?0  $1,602.  TO  $1,673.70  $1,743.50  $1,865.70  $1,952.10  $2,021.10  J2,074.?0  $2.142.?0  $2, 21*.  00  12.386.20  $2.a6.20 

1.270.20    1.377.60    1.377.60  1,395.00    1.411.  JO    1,51'.  70    1,602.50    1,655.'0    1.708.20    1,759.20  1,813.50    1,883.70  1,952.10    2,021.10    2,021.10 

1,080.60    1,168.80    1,168.60  1,212.J0    1.279.J0    1.377.60    l.<29.50    1.182.00    1.533.30    1,586.70  1,638.90    1.6S0.H)  1,759.20    1.759.20    1,7».20 

900.30    1,032.30    1,032.30  1,127.70    1,178.40    1,254.90    1,306.20    1,360.20    1,411.50    1,463.40  1.514.70    1.569.00  1.569.00    1.569.00    1.569.00 


ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Pay 
trade 


2  or  leu        Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Ovtr  6       Ovtr  8     Ovtr  10     Ovtr  12     Over  14     Over  16     Ovtr  18     Ovtr  20     Over  22     Ovtr  24     Over  26     Over  28     Ovtr  30 


E-9 ,.„,.,. .$1,682. 40  $1,720.50  $1,759.50  $1,800.00  $1,840.20  $1,875.90  $1,974.60  $2,025.00  $2,166.30  $2,221.50  $2,221.50 

1, 941.  bv    1|  "I-  ou 
1,740.00 


E-« $1,416.00 


E-7.. 

E-6.... 

E-5.... 

E-4.... 

M.... 

£-2-... 

t-1.... 


$977.10  $1,054.50  $1,093.80  $1,149.50  $1,180.20 


843.90 
734.70 
663.90 
633.30 
609.30 
546.90 


920. 10 
799. iO 
726. 90 
668.10 
609.30 
546.90 


958.50 
838. 20 
769. 20 
694.80 
609.30 
546.90 


l,009.f0 
885.00 
821. 70 
722. 40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,047.60 
952. £0 
854. 10 
722. 40 
609.30 
546.90 


1.217.«0 
1.086.00 
987.30 
854.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,455.90 

1.256.70 

1, 125. 60 

1, 020. 30 

854.10 

722.40 

609.30 

546.90 


1,494.60 

1,297.60 

1, 183.£0 

1,046.10 

854.10 

722.40 

609.30 

546.90 


1,533.60 
1,  354. 50 
1,221.00 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722. 40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,573.80 
1,394.70 
1,260.30 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,615.20 
1, 436. 70 
1, 279. 20 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


1.664.10 
1.479.90 
1,279.20 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,746.60 
1,547.70 
1, 279. 20 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,785.00 
1,587.60 
1, 279. 20 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722. 40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,941.60 
1,740.00 
1,279.20 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,279.20 
1.050.90 
8S4.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


1,7'0.00 
1,279.20 
1,050.90 
854.10 
722.40 
609.30 
546.90 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  required  to  be  at 
another  function  where  he  is  presiding. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  opening  remarks. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  accom- 
modating me,  as  I  do  have  this  conflict 
of  chairing  a  markup  of  the  Committee 


on    Appropriations,    beginning    at    10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  stand, 
once  again,  with  my  good  friend.  Senator 
MATSUNAGA,  in  defense  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  No  Senator  has  been  more 
thorough  in  his  approach  or  firm  in  his 
commitment  to  this  cause  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  The  amendment  we 


propose  today  is  simple,  essentially  non- 
controversial,  and  designed  to  alter  the 
pay  bill  to  a  minimal  degree.  Our  amend- 
ment brings  the  pay  bill  in  line  with  the 
studied  conclusions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  regarding  long-term  manpower 

The  Issue,  put  simply.  Mr.  President— 
and  there  is  one  issue  only  that  we  can 
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really  focus  on  today— is  comparability. 
Military  pay  should  be  consistent  with 
the  level  of  purchasing  power  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  prevailed  when  we 
launched  the  All-Volunteer  Foite  in 
1972.  Obviously,  we  must  target  certain 
areas  with  larger  increments  in  pay  In 
order  to  enhance  retention. 

Every  Senator  in  this  Chtunber  knows 
that  men  and  women  do  not  enlist  in  the 
armed  services  to  get  rich.  Rather,  they 
enlist  out  of  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  to 
develop  new  vocational  skills,  or  for  other 
reasons.  We  are  not  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  extravagance;  we  are  dis- 
cussing basic  commitment.  Coneress  has 
a  commitment  to  young  people  who  are 
looking  for  assurances  that  their  fam- 
ilies will  not  Dear  the  burden  of  military 
service.  They  want  to  know  that  congres- 
sional adherence  to  the  principle  of  com- 
parability is  not  a  temporary  aberration, 
but  an  unwavering  act  of  confidence. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  this 
debate  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue,  I 
recommend  that  we  expose  our  biases  im- 
mediately. My  advocacy  of  the  All-Vol- 
imteer  Force  and  my  abhorrence  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  is  well-known 
and  understood.  But  I  suggest  that  if  any 
Senator  here  today  has  already  conclud- 
ed that  the  All-Volunteer  Force  Is  un- 
affordable  and  that  we  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  gamer  sufiQcient  f  imds  to  pay  the 
enlisted  ranks  a  decent  wage,  that  he 
cltu'ify  that  position  now.  For  this  is,  to 
some  extent,  a  referendum  on  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  I  might  say  it  is  really 
a  back-door  opening  to  the  draft.  I  hesi- 
tate to  carry  this  line  of  thought  too  far, 
as  I  do  not  believe  that  most  Members  of 
this  Chamber  have  given  as  much 
thought  to  this  amendment  as  they  have 
to  the  larger  arguments  of  voluntarism 
versus  coercion. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  done  a 
creditable  job  of  insuring  that  pay  levels 
for  senior  enlisted  personnel,  technical 
experts,  and  career  ofiQcers  are  substan- 
tial and  appropriately  targeted.  But 
with  all  of  this  fine  work,  there  exists 
an  exception  which  I  find  curious.  While 
middle  and  senior  enlisted  personnel 
will  receive  pay  increases  ranging  from 
13  to  22  percent  and  all  officers  average 
around  12  percent,  entry -level  personnel 
are  slated  to  receive  pay  increases  of 
only  7  and  8  percent. 

I  assume  that  we  can  trust  their  own 
documentation.  Their  documentation 
starts  with  the  O-IO  general  level  at 
12  percent.  That  is  their  own  docu- 
mentation. If  this  is  a  charade  and  they 
are  going  to  explain  this  documentation 
away  as  meaningless,  then  let  them  come 
forth  with  accurate  documentati(xi. 

I  have  documentation  here  showing 
O-IO  at  12  percent  Increase,  0-9  at  12 
percent.  0-8  at  12  percent,  and  down 
the  line.  This  Is  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Itself.  Yet,  they  give 
entry  pay  increases  of  only  7  percent  to 
8  percent. 

The  administration  has  determined 
that  a  9.1-percent  increase  is  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  keep  military  pay 
comparable  with  private-sector  pur- 
chasing power.  In  order  to  correct  this 
Inadequacy,   only  minor  modlflcaUons 


need  to  be  made  In  pay  levels  at  the 
career  officer  level.  Looldng  at  the  pay 
scale  chart  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  four 
highest  grades  will  receive  a  12-percent 
pay  Increase  with  only  one  exception, 
which  is  the  0-6  grade  officer  having 
served  14  years,  who  will  receive  17  per- 
cent. 

Moving  down  the  chart  to  the  next 
three  grades,  the  average  Increases  are 
even  larger,  with  some  officers  receiving 
increases  as  large  as  16.5  percent.  Only 
at  the  O-l  and  0-2  level  do  we  see  offi- 
cers receiving  pay  increases  at  the  ap- 
proximate comparability  level.  Similar- 
ly, increases  for  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel  above  the 
E-3  level  range  from  10  to  22  percent. 
The  point  here,  Mr.  President,  is  tliat 
there  is  ample  room  to  add  an  addi- 
tional 1  percent  to  those  at  the  entry 
level  without  disrupting  the  essential 
objectives  of  the  Senate  pay  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
wrote  me  recently  and  asked  that  I  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  nontargeted, 
across-the-board.  14.3-percent  increase 
so  that  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
allocate  the  money  on  the  basis  of  a  sci- 
entific approach.  The  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  concurred  with  this  logic 
and  has  done  just  that.  While  I  also  favor 
this  approach,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
stand  in  disagreement  with  the  essential 
thrust  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  below- 
comparabillty  pay  for  the  lowest  enlist- 
ment levels  is  the  only  glaring  flaw  which 
I  see  in  the  bill. 

I  would  add  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  clearly  stated  that  officer  re- 
enlistment  does  not  now  pose,  nor  is  it 
expected  to  pose,  great  difficulty  for  the 
future.  The  retention  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  which  had  previously  been 
a  severe  problem  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
has  improved  markedly.  There  is  every 
expectation  that  this  situation  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  stress,  however,  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  lapse  into  a  sense  of 
comfort  with  respect  to  these  areas.  We 
must  continue  on  the  course  which  was 
begun  in  October  of  last  year  to  reestab- 
lish the  pay  levels  which  were  envisioned 
when  the  All- Volunteer  Force  was  flrst 
formed.  That  was  started  by  Senator 
Armstrong  and  Senator  Matsunaga  on 
the  floor,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee only  dealt  with  this  issue  at  a 
later  date  in  order  to  get  into  the  act. 

I  also  emphasize — and  this  Is  critical — 
that  our  amendment  will  not  take  a 
single  cent  from  any  of  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  or  technical  people.  Where 
cuts  are  made,  they  are  minlscule  and 
only  affect  those  who  are  substantially 
above  the  comparability  level. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  debate  oc- 
curs at  a  time  In  which  calls  for  a  return 
to  the  draft  are  frequent  and  widespread, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  how 
incredibly  well  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
is  doing.  It  is  important  to  stress  that 
these  improvements  have  accelerated 
since  October  1980.  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  first  long-overdue  major  pay 
increase.  Between  October  1980  and 
March  1981,  Active  Force  strength  actu- 
ally exceeded  the  objectives. 

The  Army  exceeded  its  strength  re- 


quirement by  the  greatest  margin  of  any 
of  the  services.  Reenlistment  is  up 
sharply,  as  our  measurable  quality  Indi- 
cators. These  improvements  occurred 
despite  the  stringent  quality  standards 
imposed  bv  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee  and  Congress  on  the  forces.  One 
such  requirement  is  the  minimum  65 
percent  high  school  graduates  for  first- 
term  Army  enlistments.  The  Army  is  now 
getting  68  percent  high  school  graduates 
and  an  80  percent  overall  high  school 
graduate  level. 

The  Department  of  Defense  projection 
of  the  future  size  of  the  career  force  in- 
dicates that,  based  on  the  most  recent 
retention  statistics,  each  service  can 
meet  Its  aggregate  career  force  objective 
even  with  a  total  force  size  increase  if 
pay  levels  remain  reasonable.  These  pro- 
jections, however,  are  based  on  an  as- 
sumed 14.3-percent,  across-the-board 
increase. 

The  Army  is  expected  to  exceed  Its 
objective  by  fiscal  year  1982,  assuming  a 
5-percent  growth  in  force  size.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  will  exceed  its  objective  by 
fiscal  year  1983.  assuming  a  10-percent 
growth  In  strength.  The  Air  Force  will 
exceed  its  objective  by  fiscal  year  1982. 
also  assuming  a  10-percent  growth  In 
strength.  The  Navy  will  exceed  its  ob- 
jectives by  fiscal  year  1985,  as.suming  a 
15-percent  growth  in  strength. 

We  can  meet  these  requirements  and, 
indeed,  exceed  them,  but  it  caimot  be 
done  without  maintaining  at  least  com- 
parability before  all. 

Because  of  these  stringent  quality 
standards  and  the  Administration's  call 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  force 
strength,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  opin- 
ion, including  the  Department  of  Defense 
itself,  which  holds  that  quantitative  re- 
quirements, rather  than  quality  and  ca- 
reer retention,  will  pose  the  greatest 
challenge  for  the  volunteer  force  in  the 
1980's. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  indications 
that  the  comparability  le\'el  will  be  even 
higher  than  that  which  was  originally 
envisioned.  If  this  is  so — and  I  be- 
lieve it  only  prudent  to  operate  on  the 
side  of  caution — we  are  shortchanging 
the  first-term  enlistees  to  an  even  great- 
er extent  than  we  originally  thought.  We 
have  an  All-Volunteer  Force.  That  is  the 
policy. 

■Riere  are  those  who  yearn  to  a  return 
to  the  draft,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
their  opinions.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
integrity  of  those  who  genuinely  believe 
that  this  would  be  a  more  advantageous 
road  to  take.  But  we  cannot  allow  this 
desire  to  affect  the  judgments  and  poli- 
cies we  make  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. Let  us  debate  that  issue  in  a  sepa- 
rate context.  For  now.  we  are  deciding 
whether  or  not  we  will  respect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  volimtary  force  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indicating 
that  the  9.1  comparability  figure  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  9.7  figure  for  the  base 
upon  which  we  are  making  these  judg- 
ments. So  that  would  make  for  even 
greater  discrimination. 

We  are  going  to  hear  about  compres- 
sion pay.  This  amendment  does  not  af- 
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feet  that  one  bit.  We  wiU  stUl  have  be- 
tween the  E-3  and  E-4  the  dIfferenUal 
necessary  to  attack  the  compression  pay 
problem. 

We  are  going  to  hear  about  the  en- 
listee being  comparable  to  an  apprentice 
In  the  commercial  wond.  There  is  a  com- 
parison one  can  make;  but  in  the  matter 
of  apprentices,  they  are  above  or  at  the 
minimum  pay  levei.  which  is  higher  than 
these  figures  we  are  talking  about,  the 
E-X's,  E-2's.  and  E-3'8. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  there  Is  such  reluctance.  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  leadership,  which 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
this  comparability  pay  problem  In  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  floor  from  the 
committee,  would  be  the  first  to  cospon- 
sor  this  proposal  or  would  have  handled 
this  In  the  committee.  Why  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  enlisted  raise  at  E-1. 
E-2,  and  E-3?  One  percent  only  will 
bring  them  up  to  a  9.1-percent  base  of 
comparability,  and  that  is  not  asking 
very  much. 

Therefore,  when  we  offer  this  amend- 
ment, we  are  doing  so  not  only  in  the 
name  of  comparability,  to  make  it  more 
accurate,  but  also,  we  are  doing  so  with 
the  least  disturbance  to  the  work  of  this 
committee  in  targeting  pay  at  those  mid- 
dle areas  we  need  to  retain  by  attack- 
ing the  problems  of  compression  pay.  We 
are  doing  the  least  in  disturbing  their 
overall  program. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  bringing 
equity  where  there  is  discrimination;  I 
believe,  we  are  also  striking  a  note  for 
the  volimteer  system. 

I  do  want  to  make  the  very  strong 
commitment  here  today  which  we  made 
in  1972.  That  is,  when  we  went  to  the 
volunteer  system,  we  made  a  commit- 
ment that  we  were  going  to  maintain 
comparability.  Recruiting  is  going  to  be 
the  problem  of  the  1980*s,  and  recruiting 
is  the  issue  we  are  attacking  here. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
we  are  opening  the  back  door  for  the 
return  to  the  draft.  We  are  also  being 
discriminatory  against  the  E-1,  E-2,  and 
E-3.  We  are  not  maintaining  our  com- 
mitment that  we  made  in  1972  for  com- 
parability. 

So  It  is  only  to  right  an  injustice,  to 
ri^t  a  glaring  flaw  in  this  bill,  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of  the 
debate  the  leadership  of  the  bill  will 
Join  In  accepting  this  amendment  be- 
cause It  In  no  way  distrubs  their  basic 
thrust. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
his  leadership  on  this  matter.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  associated  with  him.  I  assure 
him  that  as  soon  as  we  finish  the  markup 
on  this  appropriation  measure  I  will  be 
back  in  the  Chamber  to  join  him  In  the 
battle  for  this. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assigned  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  letter  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  obiect'on.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


VS.  D*PA«T»««NT  or  Labob, 
BuxEAV  or  Labob  Statistics. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Mabk  O.  HATriEU), 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Hattixui:  In  response  to  a 
September  8  telephone  request  from  Mr. 
Rick  Rolf  of  your  staff  to  our  Office  of  Wages 
and  Industrial  Relations,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  June  26  release  on  white-collar 
salaries.  The  Information  Is  from  the  Bu- 
reau's annual  survey  of  professional,  admin- 
istrative, technical,  and  clerical  pay  (the 
PATC  survey)  which  Is  used  to  compare  Fed- 
eral white-collar  salaries  with  those  in  pri- 
vate Industry,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

The  flrst  page  of  the  release  Indicates  the 
average  percentage  increase  in  salaries  be- 
tween March  1980  and  March  1981  for  those 
occupations  providing  comparable  data 
from  both  surveys.  The  combined  average — 
9.7  percent — provides  a  general  Indication 
of  how  salarler  Increased  for  the  survey  Jobs. 

You  may  also  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  Bureau's  Employment  Cost  Index  (a 
broader  measure  of  pay  change  In  terms  of 
Industries  and  occupations)  showed  white- 
collar  salaries  Increasing  9.3  percent  over  the 
same  12-month  period.  (See  enclosed  release 
dated  May  28.) 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  pleue 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jakbt  L.  Kobwooo, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  frt«n  Oregon  for  his 
contribution.  Without  his  advice  and 
coimsel  I  would  not  have  been  able  to 
get  as  far  as  I  have  on  this  matter 
and  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  I  are  offering  to  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of 
1981  is  designed  to  restore  a  full  com- 
parability pay  increase  for  entry  level 
military  personnel.  It  is  clear  to  us  that 
the  below-comparabllity  pay  raises  pro- 
vided in  S.  1181,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  Junior  enlisted  grades 
will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  mili- 
tary recruiting  efforts  and  will,  in  the 
long  run,  imdermlne  the  AU-Volunteer 
Force  and  result  in  the  return  to  a 
peacetime  draft.  And  as  night  follows 
day  the  committee  will  come  before  this 
body  and  say  the  peacetime  draft  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  military  man- 
power. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  S.  1181  provides 
middle-  and  senior-enlisted  personnel 
with  substantial,  above  comptu'abillty 
pay  increases  ranging  from  13  to  22  per- 
cent and  generous  increases  to  most  of- 
ficers averaging  above  12  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  committee  bill 
provides  entry  level  personnel  in  grades 
E-1,  E-2,  and  E-3  with  pay  increases  of 
only  7  and  8  percent.  These  levels  of  in- 
crease are  below  the  9.1-percent  increase 
determined  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion as  necessary  to  keep  military  pay 
comparable  to  private  sector  wages.  TTiey 
are  also  far  below  the  14.3-percent  In- 
crease for  first-term  personnel  recom- 
mended by  the  Reagan  administration 


and  approved  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  its  version  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise  bill. 

The  Matsunaga-Hatfleld  amendment 
would  Increase  the  pay  raise  for  E-l's, 
E^-2's  and  E-3'8  from  7  to  8  percent  to 
9.1  percent,  which,  as  I  have  earlier  In- 
dicated, is  the  fiscal  year  1982  compa- 
rability figure.  The  amendment  would 
offset  the  cost  of  these  increases  by  re- 
ducing the  pay  raises  for  commissioned 
and  warrant  ofBcers  by  1  percent  or  less, 
depending  on  grade.  "The  pay  raises  pro- 
vided to  officers  in  grades  0-5  throu^ 
O-IO  wou  d  be  reduced  under  our  amend- 
ment by  1  percent.  The  pay  raises  for 
officers  in  grades  0-3  and  0-4,  many  of 
whom  are  at  the  career  decision  point  of 
10  years  of  service,  will  be  reduced  by 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  under  our 
amendment.  And  those  officers  in  grades 
O-l  and  0-2  who  are  only  receiving  9- 
percent  pay  raises  under  S.  1181,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  would  be  in- 
creased to  9.1  percent,  again  the  com- 
parability figure. 

Madam  President,  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  our  amendment  has  a  zero  cost  im- 
pact on  S.  1181.  That  is  relative  to  cost. 
The  cost  of  bringing  the  entry  level 
grades  up  to  comparability  is  offset  by 
the  relatively  small  decrease  in  officer 
pay  raises  which  I  have  just  described. 

And  mind  you.  Madam  President,  that 
we  are  not  suggesting  a  decrease  in  the 
pay  of  officers.  We  are  merely  suggesting 
a  less  pay  raise,  a  smaller  pay  raise  than 
they  would  otherwise  get  and  only  by 
one-half  to  1  percent  less  pay  Increase. 

Madam  President,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  over 
whether  or  not  the  Matsunaga-Hatfleld 
amendment  would,  in  any  way,  affect  the 
targeted  pay  raise  concept  embodied  in 
S.  1181;  so  I  wish  to  briefly  comment  on 
this  issue. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say,  and  I  wish 
I  could  have  the  attention  of  the  floor 
manager  on  this  matter  because  I  know 
it  is  of  big  concern  to  him.  If  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
on  this  one  statement  which  I  am  mak- 
ing, I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  because 
this,  as  I  know,  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that,  except 
for  trying  to  improve  it.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  committee  bill,  and  do  intend 
to  ask  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
and  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Manpower  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Jepsen,  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 
I  deeply  share  the  committee's  concern 
about  retention  of  the  skilled  middle  and 
senior  enlisted  personnel  and  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  substantial  pay 
raises  provided  to  them  in  this  legisla- 
tion. As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
and  as  the  chairman  well  knows.  I  have, 
in  the  past,  supported  across-the-board 
increases  in  military  pay.  In  1979,  I 
joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  In  offering 
the  flrst  amendment  to  provide  military 
personnel  with  full,  across-the-board 
comparability  Increases  in  pay. 

At  that  time.  I  believed  very  strongly 
that  because  of  successive  pay  caps  and 
lack  of  benefits  Increases — which  In  effect 
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constituted  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
President  and  Congress  to  keep  faith 
with  the  basic  AU-Volunteer  Force  con- 
cept of  maintaining  pay  comparability — 
military  personnel  needed  a  substantial 
increase  in  pay  across  the  board.  After 
two  Armstrong-Matsunaga  amendments 
on  pay  comparability  were  defeated  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  full  Senate,  Congress  finally  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  pay  comparability 
and  provided  such  an  increase  last  year 
for  all  personnel. 

This  year,  I  believe  that  some  target- 
ing of  the  pay  raise  is  necessary  in  order 
to  address  the  serious  problem  of  career 
personnel  retention  and  pay  compres- 
sion among  the  enlisted  ranks,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  advocated. 

I  do  not  have  to  repeat  how  serious 
these  problems  arc  and  what  improved 
retention  of  these  skilled  personnel 
means  to  the  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  made  this  very 
clear  to  the  Senate  during  yesterday's 
debate  on  the  bill. 

In  supporting  the  Jepsen-Exon  target- 
ed pay  bill,  I  do  have  some  reservations, 
however.  First,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
catch-up  pay  raise  for  all  personnel  rec- 
ommended by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  is  going  to  have  any  long-term 
chance  of  survival. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  the  need  to 
restore  the  comparable  relationship  be- 
tween military  pay  and  private  sector 
wages  of  1972  when  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  one  of 
the  two  fathers,  original  authors,  of  that 
measure,  which  created  the  AVF,  along 
with  the  late  Congressman  Steiger,  Bill 
Bteiger,  of  Wiscoiisin. 

Although  some  ot  this  catch-up  pay 
raise  Is  included  in  S.  1181  for  some 
rates,  many  others  fall  far  short. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will. 
In  deciding  on  pay  raises  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  take  this  into  account  and  make 
every  effort  to  restore  military  pay  in  all 
grades  to  levels  competitive  with  the 
private  sector. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  I  are  very  con- 
cerned that  in  attempting  to  target  sub- 
stantial pay  increases  to  the  NCO  grades 
and  generous  increases  to  officers,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  pro- 
duced an  imbalanced  bill  because  the 
targeting  was  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entry-level  grades. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  is 
based  on  this  concern.  But  before  I  go 
any  further  to  offer  the  reasons  for 
our  amendment,  let  me  make  one  point 
very  clear.  The  Matsunaga-Hatfleld 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  change  or  reduce  the  pay  in- 
creases provided  to  middle  and  senior 
enlisted  persormel,  as  provided  in  S. 
1181.  The  pay  raises  for  the  NCO  grades 
are  left  unchanged  under  our  amend- 
ment. We  strongly  support  these  in- 
creases, which  we  believe  are  essential 
to  Improving  enlisted  retention  and 
strengthening  our  career  force. 


The  Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  across-the-board 
increases,  and  it  does  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  change  the  overall  targeted  ap- 
proach contained  in  the  committee  bill. 
The  targeting  of  the  pay  raise  is  only 
affected  to  the  extent  that  our  amend- 
ment raises  the  entry-level  pay  raise  by 
1  or  2  percentage  points  and  decreases 
officer  pay  raises  by  1  percent  or  less. 
The  officers  involved  would  still  get  pay 
raises,  and  the  committee's  targeted  pay 
scale  is  left  largely  intact. 

Madam  President,  we  are  offering  this 
amendment  for  two  very  important 
reasons:  First,  we  are  extremely  con- 
cerned, as  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— which,  I  would  add,  is  opposed 
to  the  targeted  concept  of  the  bill — that 
the  below-comparability  pay  raises  for 
recruits  provided  in  S.  1811,  as  reported 
from  the  committee,  will  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  efforts  of  the  military 
services  to  recruit  high  quality  personnel. 
Second,  we  are  very  concerned  that 
the  Senate,  if  it  adopts  S.  1181  without 
the  Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment, 
will  be  going  on  record  in  support  of 
below-comparability  increases  for  per- 
sonnel in  a  few  selected  grades  despite 
the  commitment  made  to  active  service- 
men and  the  American  public  only  last 
year  that  we  would  adhere  to  the  basic 
principle  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force,  the 
maintenance  of  pay  comparability  for 
all  personnel. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  in  the  past 
couple  of  years  about  the  seriousness  of 
the  retention  problem.  Although  the  mil- 
itary services  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  all-volunteer  service  failed 
to  reach  their  recruiting  goals  last  fiscal 
year,  recruiting — and  I  repeat,  recruit- 
ing— ^has  not  been  considered  as  serious 
a  problem  as  retention.  But  that  is 
changing  according  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  be  aware  of  it. 

I  think  it  may  come  as  somewhat  of 
a  surprise  to  some  Senators,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  testified  before 
Congress  this  year  that  the  most  press- 
ing miUtary  manpower  problem  now 
facing  the  All- Volunteer  Force,  one  that 
threatens  its  very  existence,  is  the  re- 
cruitment of  sufficient  numbers  of  high 
school  graduates. 

In  a  statement  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  July  8  of 
this  year.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  Lawrence  Korb  talked 
about  the  current  and  projected  man- 
power situation  and  expressed  the  deep 
concern  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  the  recruiting  outlook  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  All- Volunteer  Force. 

Dr.  Korb  said  that  the  major  military 
manpower  problems  we  will  confront 
over  the  next  5  years  will  be  somewhat 
different  from  those  we  have  inherited 
from  the  recent  past.  No  longer  will  the 
retention  of  career  personnel  be  the 
overriding  concern  of  the  All-Volimteer 
Force. 

With  the  population  of  17-  to  21-year- 
old  males  declining  by  15  percent  over 
the  next  5  years.  Dr.  Korb  warned  that 
recruiting  will  become,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready become  so,  a  serious  problem  for 
the  military  services. 
The  Pentagon's  manpower  chief  em- 


phasized in  his  testimony  to  the  House 
committee  that  we  cannot  be  misled  by 
the  current  success  we  have  been  having 
in  meeting  our  recruiting  goals.  He  indi- 
tated  further  that  recruiting  has  been 
aided  to  some  degree  by  an  xmusually 
high  youth  unemployment  rate  and  a 
sluggish  economy.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  youth  imemployment  rate 
will  decline  somewhat  during  the  next 
few  years,  thereby  placing  additional 
pressure  on  the  military  in  its  competi- 
tion with  the  private  sector  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  high  quality  individuals. 

Dr.  Korb  also  said  that  some  econo- 
mists predict  that  civilian  wage  rates  for 
youths  are  likely  to  rise  relative  to  the 
wage  rates  of  the  general  population 
over  the  next  several  years,  thereby  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  enlistment  into  the  mili- 
tary to  the  potential  recruit. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  last  year  man- 
dated the  military  services  to  recruit  far 
more  high  school  graduates  and  far  less 
category  IV  enlistments  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  overall  quality  of  the  force,  Dr. 
Korb  made  the  following  statement 
which  we  consider  to  be  crucial  as  we 
consider  how  to  target  the  pay  increases 
contained  in  S.  1181: 

As  we  look  out  over  the  next  5  years,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  recruiting  and,  In  partic- 
ular, recruiting  for  the  Army,  wUl  be  our 
major  military  manpower  problem.  TbU 
problem,  though  challenging,  is  not  Insolu- 
ble. A  key  element  to  the  solution  Is  to  main- 
tain a  competitive  level  of  entry  pay.  Any 
plan  for  targeting  the  October  pay  raise  that 
reallocates  the  raise  away  from  personnel  in 
their  first  term  of  service  falls  to  satisfy  this 
objective. 

In  response  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Korb's  testimony,  which  was  in  support. 
I  might  say,  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed 14.3-percent  across-the-board  pay 
increase  with  accompanying  reallocation 
authority,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  took  the  following  position  in 
its  report  on  its  version  of  the  pay  raise 
legislation: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  (military  per- 
sonnel) In  the  lower  grades  with  fewer  yean 
of  service  should  receive  a  lesser  percentage 
(pay)  Increase  and  that  those  In  the  higher 
grades  should  receive  a  higher  Increase.  .  .  . 
If  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  to  have  a 
realistic  chance  of  succeeding,  a  reasonably 
adequate  level  of  entry  pay  must  be  prO''  ' 
vlded.  To  shortchange  the  pay  for  those 
Initially  entering  military  service  runs 
counter  to  the  effort  to  recruit  volunteers 
for  the  Armed  Forces. . . .  Additional  compen- 
sation for  selected  categories  (or  military 
personnel)  should  not  be  funded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Increases  in  compensation  needed 
to  provide  adequate  pay  to  enable  recruiters 
to  compete  In  the  marketplace  for  qualified 
young  people  needed  to  man  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force. 

Madam  President,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  S.  1181,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  does 
exactly  what  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower  warned  against.  The  bill 
funds  substantial  increases  for  NCO's 
and  generous  increases  for  officers  at  the 
expense  of  junior  enlisted  personnel. 

And  Senators  must  realize  that  there 
Is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  taking  this 
money  away  from  the  entry  level  grades; 
let  no  one  tell  this  body  that  this  is  not 
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so.  The  price  wiU  be  paid  In  terms  of  the 
recruitment  of  less  high  school  gradu- 
ates— the  very  people  whom  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  stated 
time  and  time  again  are  so  very  neces- 
sary to  man  our  Armed  Forces  and  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  elaborate  and 
technolotiicsilly  complex  weapons  sys- 
tems of  our  modem  military  force.  There 
should  be  no  mistake  about  this.  Madam 
President 

When  the  sponsors  of  8.  1181  say  It 
will  not  adversely  affect  recruiting,  they 
are  speaking  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  official  position  of  the  Department  of 
E>efense  and  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
below-comparability  pay  increases  for 
recruits  In  S.  1181  will  seriously  dam- 
age the  effort  to  recruit  high  school 
graduates  next  year  and  in  the  years 
thereafter.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  testified  to  this  effect  time  and  time 
again,  this  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 
Madam  President. 

Madam  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
June  18,  1981,  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Casijar  Weinberger  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary warns  that  a  14.3-percent  increase 
in  recruit  pay  as  opposed  to  a  basic  com- 
parability raise  of  9.1  percent  will  permit 
the  military  services  to  recruit  8,000  more 
high  school  graduates  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  44,000  more  by  fiscal  year  1987. 
I  would  point  out  that,  with  the  recruit 
pay  raises  in  S.  1181  set  at  only  7  and  8 
percent,  nearly  a.OOO  more  high  school 
graduates  would  be  lost  to  the  military 
services  if  the  Senate  bill  is  enacted, 
bringing  the  total  loss  of  high-qualltv 
recruits  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  10,000. 

Clearly,  Madam  President,  the  loss  of 
such  a  large  nimiber  of  high  school  grad- 
uates would  be  catastrophic  for  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  past  years  when  the  military  serv- 
ices experienced  high  school  graduate 
recruiting  shortfalls  of  even  less  magni- 
tude, which  would  result  from  S.  1181, 
certain  critics  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force 
were  more  than  quick  and  more  than 
eager  to  pronounce  the  AVF  a  failure  and 
propose  a  return  to  the  peacetime  draft 
as  the  only  answer  to  our  military  man- 
power problem.  I  fully  expect  such  a 
scenario  to  happen  once  again  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted  without  the  Matsu- 
naga-Hatfleld  amendment. 

Unfortxmately  for  the  All-Volunteer 
Force,  its  critics  this  time  will  be  able  to 
say  that  they  have  pumped  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  full  of  all  kinds  of  pay 
raises,  of  all  kinds  of  allowance  and 
benefits  increases,  and,  perhaps,  provided 
it  with  a  new  GI  bill,  and  the  volunteer 
military  was  stUI  unable  to  met  its  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  manpower  goals. 

I  wish  to  say  again.  Madam  President, 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support  all  provi- 
sions of  S.  1181  with  the  exception  of  its 
recruit  pay  raises.  With  these  below- 
comparability  increases,  this  legislation 
Is  not  a  "balanced"  approach  to  our  mili- 
tary manpower  problems  as  its  sponsors 
have  made  it  out  to  be.  It  is  an  unbal- 
anced approach  which  may,  in  the  long 
run,  prove  to  be  a  blueprint  for  the  peace- 
time draft. 


Madsun  President.  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense  that  the  Senate's  military  pay  raise 
bill  should  provide  below-comparability 
pay  raises  for  recruits  when  the  All- 
Volimteer  Force  is  going  to  be  faced  with 
severe  recruiting  problems  over  the  next 
several  years. 

It  makes  even  less  sense  when  we  con- 
sider the  more  immediate  reality  that  the 
Army  has  only  a  50-50  chance  of  meeting 
its  quality  goals  for  fiscal  year  1982  with 
the  full  14.3  percent  pay  raise  for  re- 
cruits, and  will  probably  fall  short  of  its 
recruiting  goals  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  Senators 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  wa3 
below-comparability  pay  raises,  such  as 
that  contained  in  S.  1181  for  recruits, 
which  caused  the  severe  recruiting  and 
retention  problems  experienced  by  the 
AVF  in  the  late  1970's.  We  must  not  start 
down  that  road  again.  It  will  only  lead 
to  recruiting  shortfalls  and  the  eventual 
abandonment  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

Madam  President,  the  Matsunaga- 
Hatfield  amendment  would  give  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  balanced  approach  to  both 
retention  and  recruiting  that  is  necessary 
to  make  it  an  acceptable  solution  to  our 
manpower  problems.  And,  as  I  have  said, 
it  will  do  so  without  making  any  signif- 
icant changes  in  the  basic  thrust  of 
S.  1181  or  in  its  pay  table. 

Madam  President,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  in  a  "Dear  Colleague"'  letter  dis- 
tributed to  Senators  last  week.  Senators 
Jepsen  and  Exon  argued  that  our  amend- 
ment would  somehow  dilute  the  effect  of 
S.  1181.  This  is  just  not  the  case. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  main  thrust 
of  the  committee  bill  is,  and  I  am  quoting 
from  the  committee  report  on  S.  1181,  to 
"Enhance  pay  rates  for  middle  and  sen- 
ior enlisted  grades  to  provide  greater  in- 
centives for  •  •  *  retention,"  and  to  "Re- 
lieve pay  'compression'  by  providing 
larger  pay  differentials  between  first 
term  and  career  members  to  provide  a 
positive  career  inducement." 

Now,  it  is  our  view  that  the  only  way 
that  an  amendment  to  this  bill  could 
dilute  its  effect  would  be  by  first,  re- 
ducing the  above-comparability  pay 
raises  provided  in  the  bill  to  middle  and 
senior  enlisted  personnel  and  second, 
drastically  reducing  the  pay  differential 
between  first-term  grades  and  career  en- 
hsted  grades. 

Well,  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  Mat- 
sunaga-Hatfield  amendment  does  not 
seek  to  accomplish  either  of  the  above. 

As  I  have  emphasized  repeatedly,  our 
amendment  does  not  reduce  any  of  the 
substantial  pay  raises  provided  in  the 
bill  to  th»  NCO  grades.  It,  therefore,  has 
no  effect  on  the  efforts  to  S.  1181  to  im- 
prove career  enlisted  retention. 

And  with  respect  to  pay  compression, 
our  proposal  to  increase  E-3  pay  raises 
from  8  and  9  percent  to  9.1  percent  will 
not  make  any  significant  difference  in 
the  pay  differential  between  that  entry 
level  grade  and  E-4,  which  would  be  re- 
ceiving 13-  and  14-percent  pay  increases. 
Moreover,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  crucial  point  in  the  enlisted  scale  for 
pay  compression  was  between  E-4  and 
E-5.  Our  amendment  does  not  modify 
in  any  way  the  pay  increases  provided 
to  these  two  middle  enlisted  grades  and 


has  no  effect  on  the  pay  differential  that 
exists  there.  Our  amendment,  therefore, 
has  no  eOect  on  the  euorts  oi  S.  ll<tl  to 
relieve  enlisted  pay  compression. 

Senators  jepsen  and  Exon  also  down- 
played tlie  improvement  in  recruiting  of 
high  school  graduates  that  would  be  real- 
ized by  the  adoption  of  our  amendment. 
They  called  the  additional  1,800  high 
quality  recruits  which  would  be  gener- 
ated uy  our  amendment  insignificant. 
Admittedly,  1,800  out  of  a  possible  183,- 
000  does  not  seem  like  a  great  deal  of 
personnel.  However,  it  is  our  understand- 
ing that  these  1,800  high  quality  recruits 
could  man  two  full  Army  infantry  bat- 
talions. One  could  argue  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  new  fighting  battalions 
is  not  insignificant  when  we  are  trying 
desperately  to  improve  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  Army  and  expand  the  number 
of  our  combat  units. 

I  recall  one  battalion  in  World  War  n 
the  100th  Infantry  Battalion,  of  which  ? 
was  a  member.  If  you  talk  to  some  of  th< 
members  of  that  battalion,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  battalion,  the  war  probably 
would  have  been  lost  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  get  these  1,800  recruits, 
our  amendment  takes  a  small  percentage 
of  pay  raise  away  from  officers  in  the 
full  colonel  and  general  range  who  are 
now  earning  good  salaries  and  who  would 
be  receiving  above -comparability  pay 
raises  under  S.  1181.  These  high-level 
officers  would  be  1  percent  less  happy 
with  their  generous  pay  raise  and  the 
military  services  would  get  nearly  2,000 
more  high  school  graduate  recruits.  If 
that  is  not  a  good  deal,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  no  real  leten- 
tion  problems  at  those  high  grades. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  arguments  made  against  our 
amendment  is  one  which  quotes  Gen. 
Edward  C.  Meyer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army.  General  Meyer  is  quoted  as  3.iy- 
ing  that  S.  1181  will  not  adversely  affect 
recruiting;  that  the  difference  in  the 
recruit  i>ay  increases  between  S.  1181  and 
the  administration's  proposed  14.3  per- 
cent across-the-board  pay  raise  will  not 
affect  a  young  person's  decision  whether 
or  not  to  join  the  Army. 

In  support  of  General  Meyer's  opinion, 
a  youth  attitude  tracking  study  prepared 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  last  fall 
is  also  cited  to  the  effect  that  most  young 
people  are  not  more  likely  to  enlist  for 
military  service  after  learning  that  re- 
cruit pay  ts  actually  higher  than  they 
thought. 

WeU,  first  let  me  say  that  General 
Meyer's  conclusion  that  S.  1181  will  not 
have  anv  effect  on  recruiting  Is  seriously 
challenged  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. According  to  the  Department,  the 
most  recent  empirical  evidence  shows  the 
very  strong  impact  of  increases  in  first- 
term  pay  on  the  supply  of  quality  re- 
cruits to  the  Army.  The  value  of  this  so- 
called  pay  elasticity  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  2  for  new  high-quality 
recruits  to  the  Army  in  a  recent  study 
conducted  bv  the  Center  for  Naval 
Anaylsis.  This  means  that,  for  every  1- 
percent  increase  In  military  pay,  the  re- 
cruit supply  to  the  Army  is  increased  by 
2  percent.  The  Department  of  Defense 
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and  the  Ccmgressional  Budget  Office  use 
an  elasticity  value  of  1  and  the  Gates 
Commission,  In  its  original  work  on  the 
All -Voluntary  Force  concept  assumed  a 
1.25  value. 

This  Is  all  to  say  that  those  research 
organizations  which  have  done  careful 
analytical  studies  on  the  relationship  of 
pay  to  accessions,  such  as  the  Gates 
Commission,  the  Rand  Corp.,  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analysis  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfSce,  all  hold  the  position  that 
pay  has  a  definite  effect  on  high-quaUty 
recruits.  I  would  strongly  emphasize  that 
this  is  also  the  official  position  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  bottom  line  is  this.  Madam  Presi- 
dent: If  all  other  factors  which  motivate 
a  young  man  or  woman  to  think  about 
enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces  are 
held  constant — for  example,  patriotism, 
family  advice,  and  so  on— entry-level 
military  pay  will  definitely  get  a  re- 
sponse. I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be 
denied.  General  Meyer  surely  would  not 
oppose  Increases  in  recruit  pay.  for  the 
Army  is,  in  fact,  in  danger  of  not  being 
able  to  meet  its  quality  recruitment  goals 
next  year. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  indicated  that  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Army  may  fall  short  of  its 
quality  recruitment  goal  by  a  full  5  per- 
cent. This  takes  into  account  new  in- 
formation received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  which  shows  that  true 
pay  comparability  may  require  a  9.7- 
percent  increase,  instead  of  the  9.1-per- 
cent figure  earlier  predicted  by  the 
administration. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note. 
Madam  President,  that  the  Army  itself  is 
on  record— I  repeat,  the  Army  itself  is  on 
record — as  choosing  to  suppress  growth 
of  Its  career  force  well  below  the  maxi- 
mum level  that  It  could  sustain,  given 
current  compensation  plus  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  pay  raise  bill.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Army  has  justified  its  failure  to  capi- 
talize on  the  career  growth  for  which  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  pay  by  emphasizing 
quality.  The  Army  wants  to  be  selective 
and  to  retain  only  the  best  in  building 
up  its  NCO  corps,  presumably  by  raising 
its  reenllstment  qualification  standards. 
This  is,  indeed,  admirable. 

However,  with  this  scenario,  pay  raises 
targeted  on  the  career  force  will  not 
contribute  either  to  a  more  experienced 
force  overall  nor  to  a  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  new  recruits  compared  to  an 
across-the-board  pay  raise. 

Besides  boosting  recruitment.  Madam 
President,  we  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  our  amendment  is  necessary  for  an- 
other very  Important  reason.  That  is, 
that  Congress  must  maintain  pay  com- 
parability for  all  military  personnel,  not 
just  a  selected  group.  Under  S.  1181,  only 
the  recruit  grades  receive  below-com- 
parability pay  raises — an  out-and-out 
discrimination,  I  would  say. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Matsunaga- 
Hatfield  amendment  Is  to  insure  that  in 
8.  1181,  each  and  every  service  member, 
no  matter  what  grade  or  year  of  service. 
w-11  receive  at  least — I  repeat  at  least— a 
full  comparability  pay  raise  of  9.1  pct- 
cent 


We  think  this  is  very  important  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  with  a  full  comparability  In- 
crease, recruit  pay  will  not  fall  too  far 
behind  inflation  and  the  cost  of  Uving.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  pay  did 
erode  to  below  comparability  during  the 
late  1970's.  the  military  services  began 
experiencing  severe  recruitment  and  re- 
tention problems  and  we  saw  thousands 
of  servicemen  and  their  families  relying 
on  food  stamps  and  other  forms  of  wel- 
fare assistance  to  make  ends  meet.  I  am 
certain  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
believes  that  this  is  totally  unacceptable 
and  I  submit  that  we  must  not  begin  to 
go  down  that  road  again. 

Second,  active  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  must  be  sure  of  the  commitment 
of  Congress  to  keeping  military  pay  com- 
petitive with  the  private  sector.  If  we 
demonstrate  our  willingness  to  drop  one 
segment  of  our  manpower  below  com- 
parability, the  question  will  surely  be 
raised  as  to  the  seriousness  of  Congress's 
future  conunitment  to  maintain  pay 
comparability  for  all  personnel.  This 
perception  on  the  part  of  active  members 
may  even  have  an  impxact  on  our  cur- 
rent efforts  to  improve  career  retention. 
Third,  with  respect  to  potential  en- 
listees, we  must  not  send  a  signal  to  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  that  Con- 
gress does  not  believe  that  recruit  pay 
must  be  competitive  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. That  is  precisely  what  we  will  be 
doing  if  we  adopt  S.  1181  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  If  there  is  any  way  to 
discourage  enlistments,  particularly  of 
intelligent  high  school  graduates,  it  is  to 
depress  first-term  pay  and  create  the 
impression  that  the  recruit  is  a  second- 
class  citizen  in  our  military  force. 

Madam  President.  I  have  repeated  this 
many  times  and  I  shall  say  it  again  here 
today:  It  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  that  Congress  keep 
faith  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  volunteer  concept — the  maintenance 
of  military  pay  comparability  with  the 
private  sector. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
Fn:LD)  and  I  are  convinced  that  S.  1181. 
upon  adoption  of  our  amendment,  would 
be  a  much  more  balanced  pay  initiative. 
Madam  President,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee support  full  comparability  pay  for 
all  military  personnel,  particularly  re- 
cruits. Consequently,  they  would  support 
any  movement  in  the  Senate  bill  in  that 
direction.  We,  therefore,  urge  strong 
support  of  our  bipartisan  amendment  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  19  minutes. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1181,  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
and  Benefits  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues.  Senator  Hatfield 


and  Senator  Matsunaga,  for  their  amend- 
ment and  for  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther present  to  this  body,  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  especially  those  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  those  men 
and  women  in  the  uniform  of  our  coun- 
try, a  fuller  explanation  and  a  better 
perception  of  this  entire  proposal,  8. 1181. 

At  no  time  during  this  discussicm — 
neither  before  nor  after  this  discussion — 
should  anything  I  say  be  interpreted  as 
being  judgmental  of  this  amendment.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  judge  what  is  in 
the  hearts  or  the  minds  of  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment;  because,  like  myself 
and  Senator  Exon,  they  have  very  dis- 
tingxiished  careers  of  serving  their  coun- 
try, not  only  in  the  U.S.  Senate  but 
also  in  the  military  service. 

I  point  out,  for  general  public  con- 
sumption, that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  many 
Members  who  have  served  their  country 
with  great  distinction  in  time  of  war.  In 
the  next  60  to  90  days,  there  will  be 
many  critics  in  this  country  who  will  be 
pointing  fingers  and  will  be  talking  about 
warmongers  and  people  who  are  pushing 
strong  defense,  as  we  debate  this  very 
frustrating,  emotional,  and  agonizing 
problem  of  how  to  balance  budgets  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  level  of 
defense  we  need  to  keep  the  peace  and  to 
prevent  war.  But  this  debate  and  the 
comments  and  the  actions  that  occur  in 
this  body  will  not  be  engaged  in  by  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  about  war. 

At  the  rear  of  the  Senate  Chamber  is 
Senator  Dole,  who  lay  on  his  back  for  3 
years  in  a  hospital  because  he  was  near- 
ly cut  in  half  by  a  machine  gun  while 
serving  this  country.  On  the  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Subcommittee  we  have  a 
new  member.  Senator  Denton,  who 
fought  for  his  life  every  day  for  7  Vz  years, 
as  a  prisoner.  Purple  Hearts  are  worn  on 
the  lapels  of  many  Members  of  this  body. 

I  suggest,  in  advance,  to  those  who 
would  be  critical  of  anything  that  comes 
up  by  way  of  discussion  or  debate  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  this  body  In  the 
next  60  to  90  days  that  folks  think  twice 
before  they  point  the  finger  at  anyone 
in  this  body  and  think  they  do  not  know 
what  war  is.  Iliere  are  few  things  worse 
than  war,  not  many,  but  I  iraint  out  that 
every  one  of  those  things  comes  with  de- 
feat. 

Senator  Matsunaga  and  Senator  Hat- 
field state  that  limiting  pay  raises  for 
first-term  enlisted  personnel  will  nm 
counter  to  military  recruiting  efforts. 
Tills  assertion  is  based  upon  one  study 
performed  years  ago  by  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analysis  utilizing  Navy  data  only. 
This  study  is  outdated,  has  never  been 
validated  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  it  could  apply  to  the  Army  or 
to  any  other  service.  That,  primarily,  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  making  a  serious  challenge  to 
this  bill.  I  repeat:  This  study  is  outdated 
and  has  never  been  validated,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  it  could 
apply  to  the  Army  or  to  any  other  serv- 
ice. The  Rand  Corp.  doubts  its  validity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  entry- 
level  pay  levels  have  far  less  influence  In 
attracting  personnel  initially  into  the 
service  than  on  the  decision  of  skilled 
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and    experienced   service   members   to 
make  the  military  a  career. 

A  recent  youth  atUtude  tracking  study, 
a  survey  prepared  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment, of  10,000  service-age  young 
people,  found  the  average  estimate  of 
starting  military  pay  to  be  only  $315. 
Even  more  startUng.  a  fuU  third  of  those 
questioned  esUmated  entry-level  pay  to 
be  only  $75  a  month.  In  fact,  a  new  re- 
cruit immediately  starts  earning  $501.30 
in  basic  pay.  ^  ^  . 

I  point  out  at  this  point  that,  in  many 
instances,  certain  17-year-olds  today  can 
enter  the  service  and  in  the  first  3 
months,  working  things  just  right,  re- 
ceive more  pay  and  benefits  than  most 
corporate  presidents  in  my  State  of 
Iowa— in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000  in 
the  first  3  months.  That  includes  base 
pay.  allowances,  educational  benefits,  and 
bonuses.  That  is  not  bad  for  17-year-olds 
coming  into  the  service  or  any  other  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  that  amounts  to 
approximately  $2,400  a  month.  It  is  very 
good  pay  just  for  starters. 

Is  this  misperception  responsible  for 
past  difficulties  in  bringing  young  peo- 
ple into  the  military?  Apparently  not, 
since  the  vast  majority  of  those  surveyed 
responded  that  they  would  not  be  more 
likely  to  consider  joining  the  military  on 
the  basis  of  actual  starting  pay.  Accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  other  incentives  for 
military  service,  such  as  career  pay,  edu- 
cational and  training  opportunities  and 
patriotism  and  challenge,  weigh  more 
heavily  on  the  career  decisions  of  today's 
youth.  This  is  not  hard  to  understand 
when  71  percent  of  today's  youth  still 
rely  upon  their  parents'  advice  when 
making  a  career  decision. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest, as  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment would  have  you  believe,  that  last 
year's  pay  increase  had  jmything  to  do 
with  the  dramatic  Increase  in  recruiting. 
If  it  did,  I  submit  that  it  was  because  the 
services  retained  more  highly  motivated 
enlisted  career  NCO's.  After  months  of 
manpower  hearings  and  briefings,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  concluded 
that  bonuses,  a  test  educational  program 
for  new  recruits,  the  economy  and  a 
growing  positive  attitude  among  our 
youth  concerning  the  military  are  the 
primary  reasons  for  the  turnaround  in 
recruiting. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  Army  and  Navy  recruit- 
ing commands  fully  a?ree  with  these 
findings  and  have  stated  that  targeting 
the  pay  raise  as  done  in  S.  1181  will  allow 
the  services  to  recruit  virtually  the  same 
number  of  quality  personnel  over  the 
next  5  years  as  a  14.3-percent  across- 
the-board  raise.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated 
August  20,  1981,  Gen.  Max  Thurman. 
then  the  Chief  of  Army  Recruiting, 
states: 

Tbe  variance  in  starting  ptay  differential 
(between  S.  1181  and  a  14.3-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase)  which  you  mention 
should  not  Impact  adversely  on  the  Army's 
ability  to  attract  quality  youth.  .  .  .  The 
Army  should  experience  an  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 6.500  additional  reenllstments 
over  FY  81  levels  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
target  pay  Increases. 
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I  should  also  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Is  also  convinced  that  the  approach 
in  8.  1181  Is  correct  and  has  indicated 
that  they  will  move  to  amend  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  pay  bill- 
that  is.  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  House— with  the  pay  tables  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

The  advocates  of  this  amendment  also 
have  inadvertently,  in  my  opinion,  incor- 
rectly represented  and  confused  the  Is- 
sues of  comparability  and  inflation.  Let 
me  first  point  out  that  comparabUity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  inflation.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  of  us.  military  and  civilian, 
are  subjected  to  Inflation.  ComparabUity 
pay  increases  are  not  designed  or  in- 
tended to  overcome  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion, but  rather,  to  keep  military  pay 
on  a  par  with  Federal  civilian  employee 
salaries.  Federal  civilian  employee  sal- 
aries, in  turn,  are  annually  compared  to 
a  private  sector  group  known  as  FATC- 
professional,  administrative,  technical, 
and  clerical  workers.  This  year  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  that  Federal  em- 
ployees salaries  be  capped  at  4.8  percent. 
However,  because  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices' manpower  problems,  the  committee 
felt  that  a  higher  increase  for  the  mili- 
tary was  justified.  Senator  Matsunaca 
and  Senator  Hatfield  are  concerned, 
however,  that  the  pay  raises  proposed 
for  E-l's  through  E-3's  are  below  com- 
parability. In  reaching  this  determina- 
tion, they  only  consider  basic  pay  and 
refer  to  the  tables  rather  than  the  many 
items  of  military  pay  that  make  up  regu- 
lar military  compensation  (or  RMC). 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  always 
utilized  regular  military  compensation 
in  computing  comparability  for  the  low- 
est private  and  the  highest  general.  Al- 
though most  privates  do  not  receive  cer- 
tain cash  allowances,  they  do  so  in  kind, 
in  the  form  of  quarters,  meals,  cloth- 
ing, medical  care,  and  so  forth.  Utilizing 
RMC.  an  E-1  under  this  bill  would  re- 
ceive 91  percent. 

And  that  is  the  way  this  entire  bill  was 
put  together,  and  I  might  say  put  togeth- 
er with  all  of  the  cooperation  and  all  of 
the  expertise  and  all  of  the  work  of  the 
research  of  all  branches  of  the  services. 
Under  this  the  E-1  would  receive  9.1  per- 
cent. That  is  the  way  the  total  picture 
has  been  figured. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  a  young 
service  member  just  entering  the  service 
would  realize  within  12  months  of  en- 
listment an  18-percent  increase  as  a 
result  of  existing  rapid  promotion  pro- 
cedures to  pay  grade  E-3. 

Senator  Matsttnaca  would  also  have  us 
believe  that  recruiting  is  more  of  a  prob- 
lem than  retention  in  the  armed  services, 
if  I  heard  correctly.  This  is  simply  not 
factually  correct.  First  of  all,  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  Dr.  Korb  has  said, 
and  I  am  quoting  not  verbatim  but  from 
his  own  report  and  his  recruiting  sum- 
maries, that  during  the  first  6  months 
of  fiscal  year  1981  the  military  services 
achieved  101  percent  of  the  Department 
of  Defense-wide  recruiting  objective  as 
compared  to  99  percent  for  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  ago.  A  year  ago  It  was  not 
bad;  this  year  101  percent,  and  as  of 
this  quarter  it  Is  about  105  percent.  The 


Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  met 
or  exceeded  their  objective  for  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Army 
achieved  99  percent  of  its  overall  bbjec- 
tlve. 

But  I  suggest  and  point  out  to  this 
august  body  that  all  the  services  are 
seriously  short  of  skilled  personnel. 

Senator  MATStrwACA  would  also  have 
us  believe  that  retention  In  the  armed 
services  Is  not  a  problem.  TTiis  is  simply 
not  factually  correct.  All  the  services 
are  seriously  short  of  skilled  personnel. 
Some  Army  divisions  have  been  rated 
"not  combat  ready"  because  of  manpower 
shortfalls.  The  Navy  is  short  22.000  pettv 
officers  and  must  juggle  crews  in  order  to 
send  ships  to  sea.  Air  Force  maintenance 
personnel  shortages  reduce  the  number 
of  planes  we  can  put  into  the  air.  For 
example,  the  career  portion  of  mainte- 
nance force  in  the  military  airlift  com- 
mand has  declined  8  percent  since  1976. 
Currently,  the  MAC  maintenance  force 
has  12.3-percent  more  first  termers  and 
9-percent  fewer  career  airmen.  This  has 
resulted  in  significantly  reduced  super- 
vision and  training  ability.  In  the  avi- 
onics field,  maintenance  and  airplane 
general  ratings,  manning  is  at  a  critical 
level. 

In  Its  March  31.  1981  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  General  Accounting  Office 
stated  that: 

As  a  result  of  declining  retention  rates 
for  experienced  NCO's.  the  Army  U  not  only 
losing  Its  experienced  trainers  but  It  is  also 
forced  to  replace  the  NCO's  with  personnel 
who  are  less  exnerlenced  and  trained.  It  Is  the 
absence  of  Just  these  kinds  of  people  that 
has  prompted  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  to 
characterize  his  force  as  "hollow." 

This  problem  Is  further  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year  1982  reen- 
I'stment  bonuses  alone  will  anproach  a 
cost  of  $700  million.  These  bonuses  are 
Intended  to  meet  critical  shortages.  In 
1982,  80  percent  of  all  reenllstees  in  the 
Navy  will  receive  a  bonus.  In  the  Air 
Rjrce  the  percentage  has  jumped  400 
percent  In  2  yews.  I  would  state  that 
based  upon  these  statistics  we  clearly 
have  a  very  serious  retention  problem 
and  one  that  is  not  being  met  by  our 
antiquated  pay  tables.  In  fact,  the  bo- 
nuses are  being  used  to  address  the  very 
problems  that  S.  1181  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect. ^     . 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
qualified  young  men  and  women  are  not 
joining  the  military  career  force.  The 
relationship  between  career  and  entry 
pay  has  significantly  eroded  over  the 
years  to  the  point  that  today  a  promo- 
tion to  sergeant,  the  beginning  of  the 
career  force,  will  gain  an  individual  only 
S20  a  month  in  basic  pay.  In  1908  and 
1941  the  pay  of  a  senior  noncommis- 
sioned or  chief  petty  officer  earned  re- 
spectively 6.6  and  4.2  times  the  pay  of 
a  recruit.  Currently  it  stands  at  less  than 
2.5.  An  E-7  with  20  years  of  service  re- 
ceives only  $276  more  each  month  than 
his  E-6  subordinate  with  10  years  of 
service.  That  Is  not  the  way  to  convince 
a  young  person  that  the  military  can 
be  a  rewarding  life. 

The  pay  tables  contained  In  S.  1181 
were  very  carefully  designed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  services.  Their  In- 
put was  Instrumental  in  the  development 
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of  the  tables.  Each  pay  cell  was  reviewed 
in  detail  and  in  depth  over  and  over  again 
and  checked  and  rechecked  with  each 
and  every  service  in  order  to  make  ad- 
justments that  would  relieve  pay  "com- 
pression" by  providing  larger  pay  differ- 
entials between  flrst  term  and  career 
members  In  order  to  provide  a  positive 
career  inducement.  Further,  enhanced 
pay  rates  for  middle  and  senior  enlisted 
grades  will  provide  greater  incentive  for 
promotion,  career  advancement,  and  re- 
tention. 

Ironically  enough.  Senator  Matstt- 
NAGA's  amendment  would  effectively  re- 
store some  of  the  pay  compression  that 
8.  1181  Is  so  carefully  designed  to  alle- 
viate. It  is  even  more  disturbing  to  realize 
that  it  would  aggravate  the  existing  com- 
pression problem  by  making  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  officer  pay  raises  even 
though  we  do  have  a  shortage  of  field 
grade  officers  <n  all  branches  of  the 
services.  Such  an  Indiscriminate  reduc- 
tion would  upset  the  bill's  purpose  to 
encourage  mid -career  officers  to  remain 
In  the  military. 

Senator  Matsunaca  would  cut  1  per- 
cent from  the  raises  given  grades  0-5 
through  O-lO  and  reallocate  the  savings 
to  E-2's  and  E-3's.  However,  there  is  one 
problem  with  that  and  it  is  that  any  pay 
raise  due  to  the  pay  cap,  that  point  Is 
made  on  page  39  of  the  bill  In  footnote 
1.  part  of  the  $54  million  in  savings  that 
is  reallocated  to  the  lower  enlisted  ranks 
simply  does  not  exist.  Therefore,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  to  explain  how  they  arrived 
at  their  cost  estimates.  In  particular, 
they  should  Inform  their  colleagues  that 
contrary  to  their  "Dear  Colleague"  letter, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  generals  and 
admirals  will  not  receive  a  pay  raise. 

Now,  Senator  Hatfield  Indicated  that 
there  Is  a  charade  going  on  here,  that  ad- 
mirals and  generaJs  were  getting  a  12- 
percent  pay  increase. 

Well,  the  only  charade — as  It  was  al- 
luded to  by  Senator  Hatfield — I  would 
suggest  was  a  charade  he  verbally  laid  on 
the  Senate  this  morning,  one  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  generals  and  ad- 
mirals are  getting  a  12-percent  increase. 

Everyone  knows,  as  I  hope  does  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  that  there  Is  by  law  a  pay 
cm),  and  this  pay  cap  allows  a  zero  In- 
crease, and  even  though  the  schedule 
for  obnous  planning  reasons,  that  Is,  pay 
compression  and  other  things  down  the 
line,  shows  a  12-percent  allocation,  you 
could  take  12  percent  of  nothing  today 
and  12  percent  of  nothing  tomorrow 
and  12  percent  of  nothing  through  eter- 
nity and  it  Is  still  going  to  be  nothing. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  charade  is 
coming  from.  I  repeat  It  Is  just  a  charade. 
They  have  been  using  the  word  com- 
parability. Comparability,  again  I  re- 
peat, is  composed  of  what  we  call  regu- 
lar military  compensation.  What  is  reg- 
ular military  compensation?  It  Is  base 
pay,  allowances,  and  tax  advantages  as- 
sociated with  military  pay,  and  that  is 
what  should  be  used  when  talking  about 
pay  comparability.  This  Is  used  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  whether  it  is  an 
E-1  or  a  general.  In  addition  to  all  that, 
It  is  Incorrect  to  claim  that  we  are  not 
meeting  pay  comparability. 


It  is  also  incorrect  to  say  that  recruit- 
ing goals  were  not  made  last  year  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
they  were  made.  It  is  not  the  numbers 
with  which  we  have  a  problem  at  tbe 
present  time.  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
Senator  Matsunaca  or  Senator  Hatfield 
must  be  talking — It  must  be  some  of  those 
new  folks  in  civilian  clothes  over  there 
who  get  their  Information  from  the  think 
tanks  and  the  Rand  Corp. — because  we 
have  been  talking  with  the  veterans  with 
20  and  30  years  of  service  who  say  that 
retention  is  the  problem  and  who  finally 
say  "Amen,  that  S.  1181  is  exactly  what 
the  doctor  ordered,  exactly  what  we 
need." 

We  designed  the  bill,  I  repeat  that  this 
bill  has  been  carefully  designed,  so  that 
the  E-1  Is  getting  a  9-percent  Increase 
in  comi>arabllity  pay.  In  fact,  I  again 
point  out,  that  In  1  year  with  the  new 
prcMnotion  policy  it  will  be  18  percent. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor  I  want  to  point 
out  that  In  these  times  of  financial 
crunch,  and  for  the  record  I  would  say, 
Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Stockman  and 
Mr.  Secretary  of  Defense,  please  note 
that  S.  1181  is  $0.5  billion  less  than  the 
amount  of  money  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  proposed  budget — $0.5 
billi<Hi  less. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  100-percent 
supported  by  the  military  forces  of  our 
country  and  that,  sir,  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  want,  good  money  manage- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  better  morale 
and  more  resolve  by  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  at  the  same  time.  Iliat  is  a 
pretty  good  deal. 

Madam  President,  I  would  now  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  who  has  taken  the  lead  in 
the  development  of  what  we  are  present- 
ing here  today.  I  say  that  unabashedly 
and  not  only  with  respect  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  thanks. 

It  is  much  easier  to  be  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  and  look  like  you  are 
really  making  progress,  when  your  right- 
hand  ranking  member  has  already  gone 
up  front  and  is  leading  the  way. 

I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  now 
yield  the  floor  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Iowa  for  those  remarks.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is,  and  I  would  like  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  that  the  bill 
that  we  are  proud  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  joint  work  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  with  excellent 
staff  work. 

I  just  want  to  echo  the  thanks  of  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
total  and  complete  nonpartisan  effort 
that  went  into  the  formulation  of  this 
bill  after  many  hearings,  after  many 
hours  of  study,  and  a  genuine  belief  that 
we  had  to  do  something  to  meet  the 
primary  needs  of  manpower  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Certainly  the  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  played 
a  lead  role  in  that  endeavor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  reporting  the  bill  before  us  to 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  the  basic  argument.  It 
seems  to  me,  of  those  who  propose  the 
amendment  to  this  bill  Is  that  they  be- 
lieve S.  1181  is  anti-All-VolunteCT  Force. 
This  is  an  emotional  argument  that 
might  have  great  political  appeal.  But  I 
hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will  act  by  defeat- 
ing their  amendment  and  passing  S.  1181 
on  the  basis  of  fact  and  not  emotion. 

It  is  not  a  legitimate  argument  that  8. 
1181  is  antl-All-Volunteer  Force.  This 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  and  to  the  Senate  by 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
an  attempt  to  address  a  problem  that 
most  people  laiow  exists  in  our  man- 
power requirements  as  we  face  the 
future. 

It  is  a  fallacious  contention  for  others 
to  say  that  this  was  crafted  in  some  way 
to  destroy  the  All- Volunteer  Force.  The 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  seemingly 
wish  to  continue  to  play  the  numbers 
game  of  believing  that  we  attract  and 
keep  the  people  whom  we  need  in  the 
military  by  baiting  the  trap  early  and 
generously.  If  we  have  learned  one  thing, 
Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  upgrading 
our  manpower  in  all  of  the  services  it  is 
that  that  will  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reported  out  this  mili- 
tary pay  bill,  all  of  us  on  the  committee 
felt  that  this  bill  made  a  real  beginning 
in  addressing  the  serious  problem  of  pay 
compression  and  restoring  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion to  the  military  pay  system.  The 
amendment  being  offered  here  today  un- 
dermines this  very  important  concept. 

This  amendment  would  reallocate  a 
portion  of  this  pay  raise  from  the  basic 
pay  of  middle-grade  officers  to  the  basic 
pay  for  junior  enlisted  personnel  In 
grades  E-1.  E-2,  and  E-3. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  or  the  way  that  all  of  the  elements  of 
military  compensation  are  related  to 
each  other.  The  pay  tables  recommended 
in  the  committee  bill  represent  a  care- 
fully crafted,  balanced  proposal.  Amend- 
ing even  a  small  section  of  this  proposal 
without  considering  the  overall  conse- 
quences can  seriously  undermine  what 
the  committee  has  tried  to  do.  This 
amendment  falls  into  that  trap. 

Let  me  give  some  examples,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Basic  pay  is  just  (me  portion  of 
regular  military  compensation,  which  is 
defined  in  law.  The  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  not  considered  the  fact 
that  the  committee  has  increased  all  of 
the  elements  of  regular  military  compen- 
sation. Both  the  basic  allowance  for  sub- 
s'stence  and  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  increase  by  14  3  percent  for  jun- 
ior enlisted  personnel.  If  we  take  an  E-2. 
for  example,  the  increase  in  his  regular 
military  compensation  under  the  com- 
mittee proposal  will  be  10.5  percent— well 
above  the  so-called  comparability  figure 
of  9.1  percent  which  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  think  is  so  Important.  So,  the 
9.1  percent  comparability  figure  with  re- 
spect to  basic  pay  alone,  which  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  amendment 
has  been  constructed,  is  simply  the 
wrong  standard  of  measure. 

Another  important  point  which  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  have  over- 
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looked  la  the  relationship  between  pro- 
moti(»i  policies  and  military  pay.  An  E-1 
recruit  does  not  stay  an  E-1  for  very 
long.  In  the  Army,  for  example,  the  E-1 
recruit  will  be  an  E-2  within  6  months 
and  an  E-3  within  a  year. 

What  do  these  promotion  policies  mean 
In  terms  of  pay  raises?  Let  us  suppose 
somebody  enters  the  military  service  to- 
day. On  October  1.  he  will  get  a  7-per- 
cent Increase  in  basic  pay.  Over  the 
next  12  months  he  will  get  two  promo- 
tions which  will  give  him  a  further  in- 
crease in  basic  pay  of  18  percent.  Alto- 
gether the  person  who  enlists  today  in 
the  military  will  receive  a  26  percent 
Increase  in  basic  pay  during  the  next  12 
months.  Mr.  President,  while  we  stand 
here  and  bicker  over  a  2-percent  differ- 
ence between  entry  pay  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  entry  pay  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  important — amd  al- 
ways overlooked — fact  Is  that  a  recruit 
Joining  the  service  today  can  expect  a 
26-percent  increase  in  basic  pay  over 
the  next  12  months.  The  increases  in 
reg\ilar  military  compensation  would  be 
approximately  the  same.  No  matter  how 
you  calculate  comparability  or  Inflation, 
I  suggest  that  that  is  a  very  large 
increaee. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  discussed 
how  the  front-loading  of  first-term  pay 
In  recent  years  has  led  to  the  problem 
of  pay  compression.  My  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee, made  a  point  of  that  in  his  remarks 
that  were  Just  heard  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Obviously,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  do  not  consider  pay  com- 
pression to  be  the  problem  that  it  is, 
since  their  proposal  contributes  to  this 
problem.  I  think  this  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

The  problem  of  pay  compression  is 
complicated  and  one  that  I  recognized 
early  on.  There  is  an  intricate  relation- 
ship between  a  person's  decision  to  re- 
main in  the  service  based  on  his  percep- 
tion of  future  benefits.  When  the  steps 
along  the  promotion  ladder  are  squeezed 
closer  and  closer  together  because  of  the 
irresponsible  front-end  loading  of  pay, 
the  implications  can  be  serious  and  the 
reverberations  In  the  personnel  system 
can  be  felt  for  years. 

After  getting  tired  of  waiting  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  tackle  this  prob- 
lem, the  Senate  has  finally  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  While  it  is  tempting  to 
reduce  officer  pay  and  give  that  money  to 
flrst-term  people,  the  Matsunaga-Hat- 
fleld  amendment  would  damage  the  com- 
mittee's carefully  balanced  solution  to  a 
serious  problem  which  has  existed  for 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  charged  that  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  will  hurt  the  services 
recruiting  efforts  In  fiscal  year  1982.  They 
make  the  statement  that  even  with  a 
14.3  percent  increase  in  recruit  pay,  the 
Army  has  only  a  50-50  chance  of  meeting 
its  quality  recruiting  goals  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  certainly 
news  to  me.  The  Army  has  testified  be- 
fore the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Sub- 
committee that  they  should  make  their 


qualitative  and  quantitative  recruiting 
goals  in  19S2  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  agrees. 

In  the  event  that  unforeseen  recruiting 
difHculties  do  arise.  S.  1181  Increases  the 
enlistment  bonus  for  those  in  critical 
skills  from  $5,000  to  $7,500.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  can  designate  these  criti- 
cal skills.  Today,  for  example,  infantry- 
men are  considered  to  be  a  critical  skill. 
But  even  more  Important,  our  legislation, 
by  significantly  increasing  retention  in 
our  career  force,  will  do  much  more  to 
relieve  pressure  on  military  recruiters 
than  the  extra  35  cents  per  day  which  the 
Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment  would 
provide  to  a  new  recruit.  Let  us  be  real- 
istic. Mr.  President— the  more  people 
who  stay  in  the  service,  the  less  we  will 
have  to  recruit. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
concluded  that  8.  1181  will  retain  19.000 
more  careerists  over  the  next  5  years 
than  the  House  bill  containing  a  14.3- 
percent  across-the-board  raise  for  all 
personnel.  This  is  the  way  to  help  re- 
cruiting and  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
while  at  the  same  time  Improving  the  ex- 
perience level  of  our  career  enlisted  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  stop  throw- 
ing money  at  our  military  manpower 
problems  and  take  a  sensible  approach. 
S.  1181  is  not  some  back-handed  effort  to 
imdermine  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  bill  will  enhance 
the  All- Volunteer  Force  by  providing  In- 
centives all  along  the  career  path — from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  leadership  in  the  Pen- 
tagon wake  up  and  realize  that,  whether 
the  source  of  manpower  for  our  Armed 
Forces  is  the  voluntary  approach  or  con- 
scription, we  need  experienced,  motivated 
people  to  serve  as  a  cadre  for  whatever 
original  source  of  manpower  this  Nation 
chooses.  This  cadre  is  lacking  today  and 
Is  vital  whether  we  operate  under  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  or  conscription.  The 
committee's  bill  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
this  problem.  If  the  All- Volunteer  Force 
will  not,  work  under  S.  1181.  It  will  not 
work  at  all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  Mat- 
simaga-Hatfield  amendment.  It  repre- 
sents a  percentage  solution  to  a  himian 
problem.  It  Is  also  reckless  tinkering  with 
a  carefully -crafted  product  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  work  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  And,  most  of 
all.  it  represents  a  return  to  the  business 
at  usual  approach,  which  has  not  served 
us  well  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
that  the  time  not  be  allotted  to  either 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
JEPSEN)  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  ExoN)  for  an  excellent  Job  on 
a  difficult  subject.  We  have  been  strug- 
gling in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  this  question  of  recruitment,  reten- 
tion, volunteer  force,  and  incentive  pay 
for  4  or  5  years.  The  struggle  certainly 
is  not  over,  but  I  think  that  these  two 
Senators  and  their  staffs  have  done  a 
real  service  to  the  country  by  going  into 
this  In  depth,  by  talking  not  just  to  the 
official  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  services,  but  to  many 
different  individuals  in  the  services  to 
try  to  c(Hne  up  with  a  bill  that  gets  the 
most  for  the  money. 

I  strongly  endorse  their  positions  In 
the  way  they  have  allocated  the  pay.  The 
targeting  makes  sense  from  any  point 
of  view.  It  makes  sense  from  the  point 
of  view  of  retention;  it  makes  sense  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  overall  viability 
of  continuing  the  volunteer  effort.  I  am 
well  known  to  be  a  skeptic  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  I  think  if  the  volunteer  force 
is  going  to  survive,  if  it  is  going  to  work, 
it  has  to  be  beefed  up  by  a  great  increase 
in  retention. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does. 

They  have  spent  hours  and  hours,  and 
their  staffs  have  spent  hours  and  hours, 
interviewing  people  at  every  level  of  the 
military.  I  have  not  attended  every  hear- 
ing they  have  had.  but  I  have  attended 
most  of  them.  I  have  talked  to  many  dif- 
ferent people  In  uniform  in  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  and  the  Marine 
Corps.  Although  opinion  on  this  subject 
of  whether  to  go  across  the  board  or 
whether  to  target  is  not  unanimous,  and 
I  do  not  pretend  it  is  unanimous,  the 
overwhelming  number  of  people  In  the 
service  I  have  talked  to  believe  that  the 
approach  that  has  been  taken  by  this 
subcommittee  and  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Is  the  correct  approach, 
and  it  is  going  to  result  In  a  much  more 
beneficial  pay  package  for  the  military 
than  would  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease. 

I  know  this  is  not  the  official  view  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  I  think 
if  you  took  any  kind  of  off-the-record 
poll,  you  would  find  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  people  in  the  service  agree  with 
this  approach. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
their  staffs,  for  doing  a  superb  job  on  a 
difficult  subject.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  support  this  posi- 
tion, both  in  terms  of  voting  against  the 
pending  amendment  and  in  terms  of 
final  passage. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  was  here  for  most  of  It  and  I  listened 
to  it.  He  has  done  a  superb  job  of  delving 
into  this  subject  and  other  personnel 
subjects  with  a  great  deal  of  Intensity, 
not  just  since  he  has  been  chairman,  but 
when  he  was  ranking  minority  member 
and  I  was  chairman. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  been 
one  of  our  most  diligent  members  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
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committee  oo  Personnel.  He  is  now 
ranking  minority  member.  He  has  taken 
a  real  leadership  position  in  this  sub- 
committee. He  is  becoming  a  real  expert 
in  this  area. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  be  backed.  I  would  hope  that  the 
subcommittee's  amendments  in  this  area 
would  be  recognized  by  the  Senate  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  stick  with  the 
committee's  position.  It  is  well  founded 
and  based  on.  I  think,  the  best  Interests 
of  the  services,  the  best  interests  of  men 
and  women  in  the  services,  and  certainly 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  tuitional 
security.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  fine 
remarks  and  for  the  trailblazlng  which 
was  done  imder  his  leadership  for  many 
years  in  this  area. 

As  he  indicated,  this  bUl,  S.  1181,  Is  not 
Just  the  result  of  many  hours,  many 
days,  and  many  months  of  staff  work  and 
work  by  committee  members  this  year; 
It  has  been  the  result  totally  of  many 
years  of  research  and  work  In  hearings 
that  were  conducted  under  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
former  subcommittee  chairman  (Mr. 
NuNN) .  I  thank  him  for  his  support  and 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  ask  that  it  be  on  our 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral points  were  made  by  the  fioor  man- 
ager and  the  ranking  minority  mem; 
ber  with  respect  to  the  Matsunaga-Hat- 
field amendment. 

One  point  is  the  contention  that  our 
amendment  would  go  contrary  to  the  two 
Intended  purposes  of  the  committee  bill: 
One.  to  improve  retention  in  the  career- 
enlisted  ranks.  We  make  no  change  in 
the  proposal  made  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers. So  our  amendment  In  no  way 
would  affect  the  retention  purpose  In- 
tended by  the  committee  bill. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier  In  my  prepared 
statement.  I  fully  support  the  commit- 
tee bill  except  for  the  provision  which 
would  give  less  than  comparable  pay  to 
the  recruitment  level.  That  is  the  only 
concern  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
have. 

The  other  contention  made  by  the  floor 
manager  is  that  we  are  concerned  more 
about  recruiting  than  about  retention. 
That  is  not  a  correct  statement.  We  are 
as  much  concerned  about  retention  as 
about  recruiting. 

What  I  said  was  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  believes  that  in  the  next  5 
years,  recruitment  will  be  a  greater  prob- 
lem than  retenUon.  With  the  11.7-per- 


cent raise  we  gave,  which  was  targeted 
to  the  different  levels,  and  the  various 
benefits  given  by  the  96th  Congress,  the 
retention  problem  has  pretty  much  been 
licked,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  the  point  where  recruitment 
is  going  to  be  the  major  problem. 

Pay  compression  was  another  Issue 
brought  up  by  the  floor  manager  as  well 
as  by  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  must  say,  also,  that 
our  amendment  will  have  no  effect  upon 
compression  pay.  tnrticularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  area  In  which  the  commit- 
tee was  most  concerned — that  is.  be- 
tween the  E-3  and  E-4.  We  do  not  touch 
that  area. 

All  we  are  doing  Is  reducing  the  pay  in- 
creases. We  are  not  reducing  the  salary 
of  any  of  the  officers.  We  are  merely  re- 
ducing the  pay  increase,  by  1  percent  and 
less,  of  officers  in  grades  0-3  through 
0-7. 

The  point  also  was  made  that  we  are 
playing  with  figures  and  not  witl.  facts: 
Because  of  the  pay  cap,  those  In  grades 
0-9  and  O-IO  do  not  receive  any  Increase 
under  this  bill.  In  fact,  our  proposal 
shows  a  saving  of  $600,000.  which  would 
mean  that  even  if  we  completely  disre- 
gard the  savings  which  would  come  from 
reducing  the  pay  increase  of  the  generals 
by  1  percent,  that  would  be  a  mere 
$530,000. 

So  what  we  are  saying  here  is  that  the 
Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment  would 
not  in  any  way  increase  the  cost  of  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  l^e 
a  saving. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
taking  pride  In  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
bill  below  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
administration.  I.  too.  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  amendment  will  reduce  the 
cost  even  further,  by  about  $60,000. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that  I 
beUeve  needed  to  be  brought  out. 

I  put  this  question  to  either  Senator: 
How  does  the  committee  explain  away 
the  argument  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  the  committee  bill  will  cause 
the  loss  of  10.000  high  school  graduates 
next  year  and  44.000  over  the  next  5 
years,  as  compared  to  the  administration 
bill? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  a  response. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  re- 
spond. 

The  economic  assumption  made  by  the 
administration— the  man  in  the  admin- 
istration to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  referred — is  an  unproven 
economic  theory. 

In  my  remarks,  I  cited  reports  from  the 
CBO  and  other  groups  that  indicated 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  any 
serious  problem  with  recruits. 

Let  us  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  correct.  He  also 
agrees  with  me,  I  beUeve.  that  we  are 
talking  about  only  a  2-percent  difference, 
or  basically  35  cents  a  day. 

I  turn  the  question  around  and  ask  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  if  he  truly  believes 
that  we  are  going  to  get  10,000  more  en- 
listees just  by  paying  them  35  cents  more 
per  day?  I  suggest  that  that  is  a  rather 
shortsighted  unrealistic  opinion  whether 
it  is  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  anyone  else. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  tliat  those  are 
not  my  figures  I  quoted.  I  quoted  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and.  of  course,  he 
was  then  comparing  the  committee  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  conimittee 
with  the  House  bill  and  the  difference,  of 
course,  between  the  committee  bill  and 
the  Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment 
would  be  in  much  smaller  proportion. 
That  will  be  Just  about  2.000. 

But  then  my  biggest  concern  and  really 
the  only  concern  with  the  committee  bill 
is  that  it  fails  in  that  one  respect  to  give 
comi>arablllty  to  all  levels  and  Is  dis- 
criminating against  the  recruit.  The 
recruit  is  the  only  one  who  does  not  get 
a  comparability  pay  increase.  Every 
other  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  gets 
a  pay  raise  equal  to  or  more  than  com- 
parability. This  is  the  thing  that  bothers 
me. 

Of  course,  the  only  conclusion  that  we 
can  arrive  at  is  that  perhaps  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  members  felt 
that  It  was  not  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
recruit  level  to  comparablUty  In  order  to 
recruit,  but  here  we  have  the  figxires  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  say 
that  as  compared  to  the  total  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  was  14.3  percent 
across  the  board,  the  committee  bill  will 
mean  10.000  less  recruits,  and  we  are 
■talking  about  high-level  high  school 
graduate  recruits,  and  by  1987, 44,000  less 
high-quality  recruits. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  according  to  all 
records  and  all  Information  we  can 
gather,  has  never  consulted  with  their 
own  services  recruiting  chiefs  to  ascer- 
tain the  impact  of  S.  1181  on  recruiting. 
If  they  had  done  so.  they  would  have 
found  out  there  would  be  no  adverse 
effect  on  recruiting  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
try-level pay  proposed  in  S.  1181. 

In  a  letter  of  July  27.  1981.  and  I  am 
repeating  myself.  General  Thurman,  * 
Chief  of  Army  Recruiting,  stated  that 
S.  1181  will  not  adversely  impact  on  the 
Army's  ability  to  attract  quality  youth. 
The  Navy  has  Indicated  that  8.  1181 
will  provide  11.000  additional  reenllstees 
over  a  5-year  period.  The  Navy  has  also 
the  most  serious  retention  problem.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  stated 
that  under  S.  1181  the  services  will  be 
able  to  recruit  virtually  the  same  num- 
ber of  quality  personnel  over  the  next  5 
years. 

8o  whatever  information  Is  gathered, 
it  Is  difficult  to  respond  to  a  hypothetical 
question,  and  so  therefore  I  will  not. 

I  now  yield  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league  from   Arizona,   Senator   Qold- 

WATm. 

Mr. '  MATSX7NAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
remind  the  Senator  that  I  have  the  floor 
at  this  time.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
yield.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor 
so  that  the  Senator  may  yield.  I  have 
about,  I  think,  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  have  been  talking  on 
the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  MATSX7NAGA.  Yes. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Excuse  me. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  8o  if  the  Senator 
will  agree  to  yield  equal  time  from  his 
time,  because  the  Senator  does  have 
much  more  time  than  I  do,  then  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JEE*SEN.  I  yield  full  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEP8EN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  f  rimd  and  I  hope  to  not  take 
long.  

The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today  is 
the  best  bill  attacking  the  problems  of 
military  pay  that  has  come  before  this 
body  In  many  years. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  this  argu- 
ment in  support  of  comparability.  I  re- 
mind you,  Mr.  President,  that  compara- 
bility is  an  lm]x>sslble  point  to  achieve. 
If  we  are  to  look  at  ourselves,  for  exam- 
ide,  and  try  to  compare  our  salaries  with 
the  salaries  of  people  with  responsibili- 
ties less  than  1/ 1000th  of  what  we  have, 
our  pay  is  not  comparable  to  the  lowest 
paid  bank  presidoit  in  this  country. 

When  we  talk  about  comparability  of 
pay  as  being  a  solution  In  the  military, 
I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Our  problem  today  in  the  military 
rests  more  with  discipline  and  respect: 
How  do  you  get  this?  It  does  not  start 
with  the  lowest  recruit.  It  starts  with 
the  highest  ranking  man  in  uniform  and 
unless  that  man  hu  served  and  served 
well,  unless  he  has  gained  the  respect 
of  those  people  under  him  and  those 
people,  the  people  under  them  and  down, 
down,  down  to  where  the  lowest  recruit 
has  great  pride  in  putting  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  on,  I  do  not  care 
how  much  we  pay  them,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  I  fhid  as 
I  go  across  this  country  of  ours  visiting 
military  posts.  Air  Force  bases,  and  naval 
installations,  as  I  do  most  of  my  spare 
time.  We  have  a  lack  of  discipline  down 
below.  We  have  a  lack  of  respect  down 
below  for  those  ofBcers  above  them,  and 
I  suggest  this  amendment  will  actually 
decrease  the  pay  of  some  of  our  officers 
when,  if  there  is  a  lower  paid  group  of 
people  in  this  coxmtry,  I  do  not  know 
who  they  might  be  than  the  officers  who 
man  our  Armed  Forces. 

When  I  think  of  a  four-star  general, 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  $30 
billion,  making  $45,000  a  year  and  look- 
ing at  people  hired  by  this  Congress 
responsible  for  nothing  making  $50,000 
a  year,  I  am  proud  of  the  man  who  wears 
those  stars  who  is  willing  to  wear  his 
uniform  out  of  pride,  pride  in  serving 
his  coimtry. 

And  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
does  nothing,  not  one  thing  to  help  the 
dilemma  that  the  Armed  Forces  now  face 
through  the  lack  of  men  willing  to  sign 
up. 

I  suggest  we  have  to  start  at  the  right 
place.  We  have  to  recognize  ability.  We 
have  to  recompense  reliability.  We  have 
to  begin  instilling  respect  for  the  uni- 
form, respect  of  our  flag,  and  respect  of 
our  country.  7%en  when  these  young 
men  come  on  duty  they  are  going  on  duty 


like  a  lot  of  ua  did  when  we  were  young 
men  with  respect  for  those  people  above 
us  and  will  serve  as  they  will  serve  dur- 
ing the  time  they  have  to,  and  money  Is 
not  gobig  to  enter  into  it,  although  it 
does  have  its  place.  Comparability  can- 
not be  achieved,  and  it  will  never  help 
a  bit  In  the  lower  recruiting  levels. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Iowa  for 
yielding.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senatm- 
from  Illinois,  Senator  PncT. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  Just  a  minute  to  comment  on  Sen- 
ator OoLDWATSR's  Statement,  I  wish  to 
say,  first  of  aU,  that  I  think  that  every 
time  the  Senator  goes  to  a  military  In- 
stallation, and  that  goes  also  for  Senator 
Town,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  its  other  mem- 
bers as  well,  every  time  they  go  it  helps 
morale.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  our 
servicemen. 

I  know  every  time  the  President  speaks 
about  the  military  service  and  builds 
pride  in  our  military  service  he  has  done 
a  tremendous  amount  of  good.  I  have 
never  seen  the  morale  higher  because  of 
the  backing  and  support  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate  have  given  to 
our  military  forces  today. 

It  takes  me  back  to  the  1950's  when 
through  promoting  better  morale  we 
tried  to  build  up  our  school  teaching 
force  in  this  country. 

But  we  cannot  always  substitute  mo- 
rale for  adequate  pay.  We  cannot  have 
good  morale  unless  we  pay  adequately. 
We  cannot  indefinitely  retain  qualified 
people  in  a  position,  no  matter  how  high 
that  position,  imless  we  pay  them  and 
compensate  them  fairly.  We  get  in  the 
end  what  we  pay  for. 

What  we  have  found  with  Federal 
judges  is  that  we  are  losing  them  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  ever  have  before.  If 
we  look  at  the  retirement  benefits  for 
Federal  judges,  they  no  longer  can  af- 
ford to  stay  on  the  bench.  They  cannot 
afford  to  die  while  serving  on  the  bench. 
Tlieir  survivors  have  the  lowest  benefits 
I  think  of  any  Government  employee.  I 
think  survivors  of  any  employee  in  the 
Senate  have  higher  benefits  than  the 
survivors  of  Federal  judges.  I  have  talked 
to  Supreme  Court  Justices  about  this  as 
well  as  the  district  court  Judges  and 
commend  the  Senator  for  what  he  is 
doing  in  espousing  this  military  pay  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qttatle).  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Jepscn  for  the  splendid  job  he  has  done 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
has  crafted  this  bill,  and  equal  thanks 
and  commendation  to  Senator  Exon.  the 
ranking  minority  member,  both  of  whom 
have  worked  diligently  on  this  issue,  not 
lust  in  this  session  of  Congress,  but  in 
the  last  Congress  as  well. 

This  is  a  very,  very  carefully  crafted 
bill,  based  on  the  experience  the  commit- 
tee has  had  on  the  whole  question  of 
military  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 


addressed  ourselves  to  this  last  year  as  a 
congressional  initiative,  and  the  fact 
thai  we  were  able  to  get  a  pay  raise  that 
did  favorably  Increase  retention  rates 
wab  because  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  took 
the  Initiative  to  make  sure  we  got  pay 
raises  that  did,  In  fact,  aid  us  in  main- 
taining or  improving  our  retention  rates. 

I  would  say  that  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
particularly  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  have  real  long-term 
exi>erience  In  this,  more  than  the  present 
leadership  of  the  Defense  Department. 
We  understand  what  is  nedeed  for  reten- 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  the  professional 
military  are  virtually  unanimously  in 
support  of  this  bill  as  It  is,  and  I  hope, 
because  this  is  a  carefully  considered  and 
crafted  bill,  that  this  amendment  will  be 
decisively  rejected  because  it  simply  ii 
a  mischievous  amendment. 

The  idea  of  taking  money  out  of  the 
officers'  pockets  and  giving  it  to  the  en- 
listed men  may  have  some  demagogic  ap- 
peal when,  in  fact,  we  need  to  retain 
officers  and  give  some  career  incentive 
to  officers. 

Even  though  this  may  not  be  much 
money  out  of  the  officers'  pockets,  it  in- 
dicates that  it  Is  symbolic  that  we  may 
not  fund  officers'  pay  raises  or  officers' 
pay  at  adequate  levels. 

In  fact,  senior  officers  of  the  military 
are  faced  now  with  the  pay  cap.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  now  does  not 
make  more  than  a  captain  of  a  nuclear 
ballistic  missile  submarine. 

So  I  think  we  should  consider  the  bill 
as  it  has  been  drafted  and  crafted  and 
approved  by  the  committee;  that  we 
should  reject  this  amendment,  and  go  to 
conference  with  a  good,  strong  bill  that 
Is  designed  to  retain  NCO's,  not  just  in 
the  8-  to  12-year  bracket  but  the  16-  to 
20-year  bracket  as  well.  We  need  that 
senior  experience.  We  need  the  middle 
management  core  of  our  junior  officers, 
and  this  bill  is  the  best  means  to  achieve 
that  end. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Yes. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  administration 
supports  a  14.3-percent  across-the-board 
increase  and,  in  fact,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  opposed  to  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  committee? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  the  Senator  is  right 
in  asserting  that  the  administration  sup- 
ports another  version  of  the  pay  bill. 
But  it  has  not  been  my  experience  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  always 
goes  blindly  along  with  the  administra- 
tion, especially  on  defense  matters,  and 
this  is  one  Senator  who  respects  the 
experience  that  has  been  vested  in  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  over  the  years  in  this  area. 
The  past  experience  we  have  had  and 
our  experience  dictates  to  us  that  the  bill 
proffered  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senators 
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frtMn  Iowa  and  Nebraska  is  the  best  bill 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  result  we  seek  and, 
therefore,  I  thoroughly  and  totaUy  en- 
dorse it.  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  must  say  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  primarily 
concerned  about  the  low  recruitment, 
and  they  are  not 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  the  professional 
recnilters  do  not  find  anything  in  this 
bill  that  they  feel  will  adversely  impact 
on  their  ability  to  recruit. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
that  he  talk  to  some  of  the  men  in  uni- 
form who  are  responsible  for  recruit- 
ment. Recruitment  is  nmnlng  at  very 
high  levels  now  not  just  in  quantitative 
but  in  qualitative  terms,  and  the  biggest 
problem  that  we  have,  and  the  one  we 
must  address  ourselves  to,  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  any  standard  of  combat 
readiness,  is  retention,  and  this  bill  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  that  problem  and  we 
should  not  monkey  around  with  it  here 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  must  say  that 
I  have  no  argument  with  the  Senator 
about  retention.  I  am  in  full  support  of 
the  retention  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense,  recent 
empirical  evidence  shows,  and  I  am 
quoting  now: 

Tbe  very  strong  effect  of  Increases  In  first- 
term  pay  on  the  supply  of  quality  recruits  to 
tbe  Army  and  the  value  of  the  so-caUed  pay 
elasticity  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  2.0 
for  new  quality  recruits  to  the  Army,  In  a 
recent  study  conducteil  by  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analysis. 

This  means  that  for  every  1  percent 
increase  In  military  pay  the  recruit  sup- 
ply to  the  Army  is  increased  by  2  per- 
cent. 

We  cannot  in  the  face  of  these  facts 
deny  that  giving  comparability  to  the 
recruit  is  not  going  to  Increase  quality 
recruits.    

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  just 
recited  is  based  on  Rand  Corp.  data 
which  are  outdated  and  which  have 
never  been  validated.  It  is  based  largely 
on  old  naval  data  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  the  other  services  and 
therefore,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  what 
the  Senator  is  reciting  is  authoritative. 
I  think  we  had  better  proceed  on  the 
best  judgment  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  this  matter  and  get  on  to  the  passage 
of  the  Jepsen-Exon  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  If  I  may  ask,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  they  cannot  depend 
upon  the  figures  cited  by  the  Center  for 
Naval  Analysis  or  the  Rand  Corp.,  on 
what  do  they  base  their  analysis?  What 
is  it  that  they  are  depending  upon  in 
quoting  the  figures  they  have  been 
quoting? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  We  base  our  figures  on 
the  statements  of  fact  presented  by  the 
recruiting  chiefs,  presented  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  presented  by 
those  people  who  have  served  our  coim- 
try In  uniform  for  many,  many  years. 


I  point  out  to  you  that  in  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Nichols,  the  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  represents  over 
300.000  active  duty  members,  said  this: 

FranUy,  tbe  association  has  but  minimal 
faith  In  tbe  Department  of  Defense.  Its  rec- 
ord over  the  past  8  to  10  years  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  Its  concern  has  not  been  with  the 
career  enlisted  force.  We  believe  the  same 
pattern  wlU  continue  If  Defense  is  allowed 
to  make  its  own  decision  In  targeting  the 
October  1, 1981,  proposed  pay  Increase. 

The  Non-Ck}mmlssloned  Officers  Association 
has  no  choice  but  to  place  Its  faith  with  Con- 
gress to  do  the  right  thing. 

We  have  received  across-the-board 
support  from  all  people,  all  forces  in  the 
military.  In  the  uniform  of  this  country. 

That  Ls  where  we  have  been  getting 
our  Information,  not  from  some  bird- 
hatching,  outdated  think  tank  sort  of 
analysis  that  Is  made  not  on  across-the- 
board  data  that  has  never  been  validated. 
We  repeat  that  time  and  time  again — 
it  is  nearly  a  hypothetical  case.  It  Is  a 
strawman  they  have  put  up  and  they 
keep  using  It  to  point  to  their  reasons  for 
wanting  to  have  the  across-the-board 
pay  Increase  and  that  Is  they  want  to 
allocate  the  thing.  They  have  not  done  it 
before  but  lead  you  to  believe  they  would 
do  it  new. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
get  recognized,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chair  how  much  time  Is  remaining  on 
each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  will 
give  you  recognition  and  tell  you  that 
Senator  Jepsen  has  22  minutes  and  54 
seconds  remaining  and  Senator  Mat- 
suNAGA  has  10  minutes  and  1  second 
remaining. 

Mr.  EXON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  22  minutes.  We  are  on  the 
same  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Correc- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  have  22  minutes 
smd  54  seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrsiska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  try 
and  summarize,  because  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  come  to  a  vote  on  this  in 
the  near  future. 

First,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
prepared  statement  by  Senator  Carl 
Levin,  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  a 
moment,  I  will  ask  that  this  be  entered 
into  the  Record  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Levin. 

But  I  wtmt  to  read  two  or  three  para- 
graphs that  I  think  are  particularly 
Important,  since,  during  debate  on  this, 
this  morning,  there  has  been  a  thread 


runnhig  through  the  debate  that  some- 
how this  measure  that  came  out  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Is  against  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  I  will  quote  now 
from  Senator  Levin's  statement. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider and  vote  on  tbe  Matsunaga/Hatfleld 
amendment  to  the  Uniformed  Pay  and  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1981.  S.  1181  as  weU  as  on  final 
passage  of  this  blU. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment 
and  pass  S.  1181  Itself. 

This  amendment  has  a  laudable  purpose.  It 
seeks  to  Increase  the  pay  of  the  three  lowest 
enlisted  ranks  In  an  effort  to  attract  more 
recruits  Into  the  armed  services. 

However.  It  Is  an  unnecessary  amendment, 
since  the  committee  has  addressed  this  is- 
sue already  in  S.  1181,  and  has  also  focused 
its  efforts  at  what  now  appears  to  be  a  more 
Unmedlate  manpower  problem  for  tbe  All- 
Volunteer  Force — retention  of  experienced, 
senior  enlisted  personnel. 

Continuing   to   quote   from   Senator 

Levin's  statement : 

I  think  my  colleagues  know  me  weU 
enough  to  feel  secure  that,  as  a  member  of 
tbe  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  would  not 
be  a  party  to  any  legislation  which  paves 
the  way  for  a  return  to  conscription  untU 
I  was  convinced  that  the  AU  Volunteer 
Force  was  a  faUure  and  that  a  draft  la 
needed  to  meet  our  national  security  re- 
quirements. 

Certainly,  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  Senator  Levin  know  if  there  is  a 
proponent  of  the  All-Volimteer  Force  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  it  is  Sen- 
ator Levin. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  return  and 
attempt  to  answer  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  this 
bill. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think 
one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  against  the 
bill  and  for  the  amendment  is  that  those 
who  have  offered  that  amendment  seem 
to  be  preoccupied  with  the  basic  pay 
problem,  with  basic  pay  as  It  affects 
E-l's,  E-2's,  and  E-3's.  They  are  so  pre- 
occupied with  that  that  they  fall  to 
take  a  look  at  the  overall  picture. 

I  would  first  state,  as  I  said  in  my  pre- 
pared remarks  earlier  today,  that  If  we 
take  an  E-2,  for  example,  the  Increase 
in  his  regular  military  compensation 
under  the  committee  proposal  will  be 
10.5  percent,  well  above  the  so-called 
comparability  figure  that  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  here  on  the  floor  this 
morning,  which  Is  9.1  percent,  according 
to  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  say, 
once  again,  that  if  we  start  to  become  so 
preoccupied  with  basic  pay,  then  we  Ig- 
nore the  other  considerations  that  the 
manpower  subcommittee  has  given  in 
this  measure.  For  example,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  shortfall  in  recruits,  as  has 
been  hinted  at  this  morning,  then  those 
who  propose  this  amendment  seem  to  be 
saying:  "But  we  do  not  want  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  an  increase  in  bonuses 
to  meet  that  very  problem  from  $5,000 
last  year  to  $7,500  this  year." 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Hawaii 
that  we  have  recognized  this  need.  Cer- 
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UtaU  we  feel  that  after  talking  with 
neoide  In  the  anned  services— and  the 
Sraator  questioned  <m  what  our  flKu«s 
were  based— after  looking  at  the  CBO 
reports,  after  listening  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  and  other  experts,  we 
who  have  studied  this  long  and  very 
hard  feel  that  we  have  put  together  a 
measure  that  is  fair.  And  if  there  are 
those  who  are  stUl  tnUy  concerned  that 
we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the 
E-l's,  E-2's,  and  E-3's,  let  us  look  at  the 
record  once  again  that  I  established 
earlier  this  morning  and  that  I  want  to 
recite  once  again. 

In  so  doing.  I  want  to  remtad  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this — and 
I  am  sure  they  are  well-intentioned, 
that  they  have  not  looked  at  the  broad 
picture.  If  you  simply  look  at  the  basic 
pay  figure,  you  might  be  right.  But  you 
are  wrong  because  you  have  not  looked 
at  the  broad  picture. 

Let  me  quote  once  again  what  I  said 
this  morning: 

Altogether  the  person  who  enlists  tod»y 
la  the  mUlt»ry  wUl  receive  a  30  percent  In- 
oreaae  In  basic  pay  during  the  next  12 
m^ntif  Mr.  President,  while  we  stand  here 
and  bicker  over  a  3  percent  difference  be- 
tween entry  pay  In  the  committee  bill  and 
the  entry  pay  in  the  pending  amendment, 
the  laqMrtant — and  always  overlooked — fact 
Is  that  a  recruit  joining  the  service  today 
can  expect  a  36  percent  increase  In  basic 
pay  over  the  next  12  months.  The  Increases 
In  Regular  MlUtary  Compensation  would  be 
approximately  the  same.  No  matter  how  you 
calculate  comparability  or  inflation,  I  sug- 
gest that  that  Is  a  very  large  Increase. 

I  think  It  is  Justified  but  I  think  it 
is  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  amount  of  time 
remaining.  

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Senator 
Jbpsen  and  Senator  Exoif  have  16 
minutes  and  7  seconds  remsdning;  Sena- 
tor Matsunaga  has  10  minutes  and  1 
second  remaining. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say,  in  what  I  hope  will  be  my  closing 
remarks,  that  I  share  the  sincere  and 
genuine  concern  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii;  Senator  Matsttnaga,  has  for  the 
level  of  defense  that  we  must  attain  and 
maintain  to  keep  the  peace.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
would  be  for  naught  if  we  did  not  have 
the  individual  soldiers,  stdlors,  and  pilots 
to  man  them  and  the  fact  that  we  must 
have  as  a  llfeblood  in  developing  and 
maintaining  the  All-Volunteer  Force  a 
steady  flow  of  recruits. 

As  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  that  we  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be  most  concerned 
and  very  vigilant  by  way  of  requesting 
monthly  reports,  by  way  of  following  this 
very,  very  closely  and  at  any  point  In 
time  that  we  see  or  feel  that  there  Is  a 
move  in  a  direction  that  would  endanger 
that  very  necessary  and  continual  flow 


of  new  recruits,  we  would  put  top 
priority  and  the  full  force  of  staff  re- 
search and  whatever  else  necessary  to 
rectify  and  correct  that  situation. 

The  facts  are  that,  at  the  present  time, 
with  about  105  percent  of  the  recruiting 
goal  quota,  with  a  very  marked  jump  in 
quality,  with  everything  pointing  toward 
the  momentum  for  that  continuing,  and 
that  is  by  way  of  advice,  counsel,  reports 
from  all  branches  of  service,  we  feel  that 
we  are  on  target  now  with  our  built-in 
9.1  comparability  pay  increase  that 
exists  in  this  Senate  bill  1181. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing. I  agree  100  percent  with  what  he  is 
saying.  We  have  some  disagreement  at 
this  given  point  in  time  as  to  what  Is 
suflQcient  to  arrive  at  that  goal,  but  I 
commend  him  for  his  diligence  in  pur- 
suing and  in  verbalizing  this.  It  is  some- 
thing which  will  remain  in  the  record 
and  be  long  remembered.  It  will  serve  a 
very  important  purpose. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  time  re- 
maining on  our  side,  subject  to  agreement 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  are  ready  to  yield  back 
their  remaining  time. 

The  best  way  we  express  ourselves  In 
this  country  is  not  by  yelling  but  by 
voting. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would  gen- 
erally agree  with  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Iowa. 

At  this  time  I  know  of  no  one  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  wishes  to  address 
the  problem  further. 

I  would  merely  pose  the  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  if  he  has  any 
more  statements  from  his  side  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  our  time. 
Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  inquire  how 
much  time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes remain. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  be 
here  during  the  op)ening  comments.  I  was 
forced  to  preside  over  the  markup  of 
an  appropriations  measure. 

I  have  been  given  an  outline  of  some 
points  which  have  been  made  by  various 
speakers  on  this  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  some  of  those  remarks. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  under- 
stand clearly  what  this  amendment  does 
not  do.  In  no  way  does  it  touch  the  care- 
fully crafted  bill,  as  it  has  been  referred 
to,  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
reference  to  compression.  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that  as  a  problem.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  does  not  in  any  way 
impinge  upon  that  particular  objective. 
Second,  it  in  no  way  inhibits  the  part 
of  the  committee  bill  that  has  addressed 
the  career  retention  problem. 

Third,  in  no  way  does  it  deemphasize 
the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on 


the  noncommissioned  ofBcers  and  the 
way  the  committee  has  addressed  that 
question. 

I  would  like  to  merely  say  that  If  this 
bill  is  so  precise  and  so  carefully  crafted, 
as  has  been  claimed  by  the  members  of 
the  committee,  what  is  the  committee 
going  to  do  when  we  find  that  the  com- 
parability base  is  not  9.1  but  9.7?  Hav- 
ing targeted  only  7  and  8  percent  for 
the  enlistees  there  is  going  to  be  an  even 
larger  gap.  It  is  going  to  lead  to  bigger 
problems  for  military  recruitment. 

I  want  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion about  this  matter  because  I  do  not 
think  the  track  record  of  the  committee 
has  been  very  good  in  anticipating  pay 
problems.  I  would  only  observe  for  the 
record  that  the  committee  had  failed  to 
recognize  this  problem  and  its  October 
pay  increase  was  initiated  long  ago  from 
the  floor  by  amendment  process  by  two 
people  who  are  not  on  the  committee; 
namely  Senator  Armstrong  and  Senator 
Matsunaga,  in  which  I  joined. 

This  was  the  real  origin  of  the  pay 
increase.  It  did  not  come  from  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  finally  got  on  the 
pay  increase  bandwagon  in  order  to  re- 
lease it  as  their  initiative. 

It  was  not  the  committee's  Initiative 
but  it  was  a  floor  action.  The  committee 
has  not  had  a  good  record  of  recogniz- 
ing the  need  when  it  was  already  appar- 
ent. I  only  make  that  sis  a  comment. 

I  think  the  committee  is  failing  again 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  com- 
parability base  upon  which  they  are 
crafting  the  rest  of  their  program.  I  have 
the  documentation  of  the  9.7  figure  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
document  dated  September  9, 1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Depastment  op  Labor, 

Septembers. /9U. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  HATnxLD, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sbnator  HATratU):  In  response  to  a 
September  8  telephone  request  from  Mr.  Rick 
Rolf  of  your  staff  to  our  Office  of  V?ages  and 
Industrial  Relations.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  June  26  release  on  white-collar  sal- 
aries. The  Information  Is  from  the  Bureau's 
annual  survey  of  professional,  administra- 
tive, technical,  and  clerical  pay  (the  PATC 
survey)  which  Is  used  to  compare  Federal 
white-collar  salaries  with  those  In  private 
Industry,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1070. 

The  first  page  of  the  release  Indicates  the 
average  percentage  Increase  In  salaries  be- 
tween March  1980  and  March  1981  for  those 
occupations  providing  comparable  data  from 
both  surveys.  The  combined  average — 0.7  per- 
cent— ^provides  a  general  Indication  of  how 
salaries  increased  for  the  survey  jobs. 

You  may  also  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  Bureau's  Employment  Cost  Index  (a 
broader  measure  of  pay  change  In  terms  of 
Industries  and  occupations)  showed  whtte- 
coUar  salaries  Increasing  9.3  percent  over 
the  same  12-month  period.  (See  enclosed  re- 
lease dated  May  28.) 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  youia, 

Janct  L.  Norwood, 

Commissions. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  absolutely  ap- 
palled at  the  remark  which  I  understand 
has  been  made  on  the  floor  that  we  can- 
not possibly  achieve  comparability,  If 
that  is  the  committee's  lack  of  vision, 
then  I  think  they  ought  to  review  their 
commitment,  along  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  to  the  1972  action 
of  getting  an  all-volunteer  service  in 
which  we  committed  ourselves  to  com- 
parability. 

I  also  say  that  those  who  claim  that 
this  is  demagogic  have  certainly  not  care- 
fully reviewed  the  intent  of  the  two  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment,  the  historic  rec- 
ord of  support  for  pay  increases.  It  is 
not  demagogic.  We  are  addressing  dis- 
crimination. 

This  discriminates  against  the  enlist- 
ees at  the  E-1,  E-2,  and  E-3  level.  There 
is  no  way  to  create  a  smokescreen.  It 
is  discrimination. 

The  administration  asked  for  14.3  per- 
cent across  the  board.  The  committee 
adopted  a  targeted  program  rather  than 
across  the  board  and  used  a  9.1  base  as 
a  comparability. 

It  Is  interesting  how  many  people  of 
the  committee  do  favor  the  draft  and 
have  publicly  expressed  themselves.  So 
I  say  that  this  is  a  back-door  approach 
to  the  draft  because  of  our  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  comparability  compensa- 
tion commitment  that  we  made  in  1972 
under  the  all-volunteer  services. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  armed  services 
for  3  years  in  World  War  n,  that  we  have 
had  too  many  years  when  we  asked  the 
armed  services  to  subsidize  their  own 
service.  And  I  also  recall,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  have  changed  that  much,  the 
distinctions  between  enlisted  and  com- 
missioned people. 

I  was  a  commissioned  ofiScer  In  the 
U5.  Navy  and  I  know  the  pay  that  an 
ensign  received  and  I  also  knew  the  pay 
that  an  apprentice  seaman  received.  It 
is  a  caste  system  to  begin  with.  I  am  not 
saying  the  military  can  be  democratic, 
but  I  am  saying  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  caste  system,  and  a  cjiste  system  is  more 
than  just  a  matter  of  rank,  title,  and 
privilege  that  exists  between  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  people  in 
the  military.  We  are  adding  further  dis- 
crimination to  an  inherently  discrimina- 
tory system  by  our  failure  to  recognize 
the  comparability  requirement  for  the 
E-1,  E-2,  and  E-3 

A  slight  adjustment  is  what  we  are 
pleading  for. 

I  cannot  understand  this  overreaction 
from  the  committee  as  tf ,  somehow,  there 
Is  some  major  tampering  going  on  here 
with  their  carefully  crafted  product, 
when  we  are  only  suggesting  a  2  per- 
cent— 2  percent,  Mr.  President — change 
In  here  in  order  to  reach  comparability 
for  the  E-1,  E-2,  and  E-3. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
which  would  increase  the  current  pay  of 
E-1  through  E-3  personnel  by  9.1  per- 
cent, as  opposed  to  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation of  7  percent  for  E-l's,  8 
percent  for  E-2's,  and  9  percent  for  E-3's. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  care- 


fully constructed  by  our  committee.  In 
particular,  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  graduated  pay  increase  for  new  per- 
sonnel would  not  have  any  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  recruiting.  This  conclu- 
sion is  fully  supported  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Further,  the  Senate  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  usually  within  12  months 
after  enlistment  the  E-1  inductee  has 
risen  to  the  E-3  pay  level.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  over  18  percent  in  pay 
from  the  date  of  enlistment.  Thus,  within 
1  year,  if  the  servicemember  has  proven 
a  satisfactory  person,  he  or  she  will  be 
getting  the  9-percent  raise  that  is  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment.  Another  point 
worthy  of  special  attention  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  provision  in  S.  1181  which  in- 
creases the  maximum  enlistment  bonus 
from  $5,000  to  $7,000  for  those  qualified 
to  serve  in  a  critical  skill.  This  Increased 
bonus  will  enabla  the  services  to  fill  open- 
ings in  a  large  number  of  critical  skills. 
These  numerous  slots  Include  infantry 
assignments  which  are  not  easily  filled. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  tiiat  the  Senate 
stand  with  the  committee  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Exon  the  following 
statement  wa&  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.) 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  consider  and  vote  on  the 
Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment  to  the 
Uniformed  Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981, 
S.  1181,  as  well  as  on  final  passage  of  this 
bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment  and  pass  S.  1181  itself. 

This  amendment  has  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. It  seeks  to  Increase  the  pay  of  the 
three  lowest  enlisted  ranks  in  an  eflort 
to  attract  more  recruits  into  the  armed 
services. 

However,  it  is  an  imnecessary  amend- 
ment, since  the  committee  has  addressed 
this  issue  already  in  S.  1181,  and  has 
also  focused  its  efforts  at  what  now  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  immediate  manpower 
problem  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force — 
retention  of  experienced,  senior  enlisted 
personnel. 

Contrary  to  statements  by  supporters 
of  the  amendment,  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  the  All-Volunteer  Army 
of  today  is  retention  of  these  individ- 
uals— the  senior  sergeants  and  technical 
specialists  whose  skills,  experience,  and 
leadership  are  so  important  to  our  over- 
all military  capabilities. 

Although  the  amendment's  supporters 
cite  testimony  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  support  their  claim,  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  stated  that  re- 
tention, not  recruiting,  is  his  most  serious 
manpower  dilemma. 

Our  committee's  bill  directly  attacks 
this  problem  by  targeting  significant  pay 
raises  for  the  senior  enlisted  ranks. 

In  so  doing,  the  committee  also  has 
answered  the  contention  of  supporters  of 
the  amendment  that  this  bill  is  an  as- 
sault on  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  a 
blueprint  for  a  return  to  the  peacetime 
draft. 

I  think  my  colleagues  knew  me  w^ 


enough  to  feel  secure  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
would  not  be  a  party  to  any  legislation 
which  paves  the  way  for  a  return  to  con- 
scription until  I  was  convinced  that  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  was  a  failure  and 
that  a  draft  is  needed  to  meet  our  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

I  do  not  believe  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
is  a  failure  at  this  point.  The  evidence 
remains  mixed.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we 
only  can  meet  our  present  national  secu- 
rity requirements  by  returning  to  con- 
scription. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  that,  at  this 
point  in  time,  the  prospects  for  the  via- 
bility of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  are  en- 
hanced rather  than  diminished  by  the 
pay,  bonuses,  and  benefits  increases  em- 
bodied in  S.  1181. 

The  retention  increases  projected  from 
the  targeted  pay  raises  to  senior  enlisted 
personnel  actually  will  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force  by 
reducing  the  number  of  recruits  required. 

In  addition,  S.  1181  also  contributes  to 
improved  recruiting  by  expanding  enlist- 
ment bonuses  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  and 
by  initiating  a  1-year  test  of  a  $3,000 
bonus  for  individuals  enlisting  for  3 
years  in  critical  skills. 

The  Matsunaga-Hatfield  amendment, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  contribute 
significantly  to  recruitment,  according  to 
the  Defense  Department's  own  figures. 
DOD  estimates  that  only  1,800  more  re- 
cruits will  enlist  in  fiscal  1982  if  it  passes. 

The  amendment's  sponsors  point  to  the 
importance  of  their  small  additional  pay 
raises  for  the  first  three  ranks  to  attract- 
ing new  personnel  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
DOiys  own  position  is  that  it  is  pay  dur- 
ing a  full  first-term  enlistment,  not  Just 
when  a  recruit  holds  the  ranks  between 
E-1  and  E-3,  ixrhlch  is  more  important. 

The  committee's  proposal  raises  E-4 
pay  between  10  to  14  percent,  and  most 
recruits  achieve  the  E-4  rank  in  the  Army 
in  less  than  2  years.  They  become  E-3 's  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  and  are  <Hily 
E-l's  for  4  to  6  months  and  E-2's  for 
6  to  8  months.  The  minuscule  percentage 
raises  that  the  amendment  proposes — 
0.1  to  2.1  percent  for  these  short  periods 
of  time — ^wlll  have  httle  impact  on  re- 
cruiting. 

Lastly,  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
contend  that  their  amendment  would 
maintain  comparability  between  miUtary 
and  civilian  wages  for  these  lowest  ranks 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  They  argue  that  the 
principle  of  comparability  in  wages  which 
supports  the  All -Volunteer  Force  must 
not  be  weakened  symbolically  by  any  de- 
partures in  the  pay  tables. 

Yet  this  amendment  does  not  restore 
the  comparability  to  which  the  Defense 
Department  refers  when  it  talks  about 
recruiting  thousands  more  individuals  in 
fiscal  1982.  That  comparability  figure  is 
14.3  percent,  because  it  includes  a  5.3- 
percent  wage  increase  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  pay  bill  we  passed  last  year 
and  the  9.1-percent  raise  needed  just  for 
fiscal  1982. 

Only  restoring  wages  to  9.1  percent  In 
the  lowest  ranks  still  is  far  short  of  com- 
parability in  an  across-the-board  sense, 
and  thus,  the  amendment  accomplishes 
little  toward  that  standard. 
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•nie  committee,  by  targeting  Its  pay 
raises  between  7  and  22  percent  has 
maintained  an  average  comparability  fig- 
ure of  14.S  percent  in  Its  wage  Increases. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  a  good  recon- 
cUlatlon  between  addressing  concerns 
about  recruiting  and  addressing  concerns 
about  retention.  It  Is  a  constructive  pack- 
age of  pay  raises.  Increased  special  pays, 
expanded  bonuses  and  additional  bene- 
fits all  designed  to  address  the  major 
manpower  problems  facing  our  armed 
services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  and 
to  reject  the  Matsunaga-Hatfleld  amend- 
ment.*   

The  PRESIDINO  OFKlCiSH.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATaUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  ask  for  a  record  vote, 
but  in  view  of  assiirance  <»  tfae  part  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In 
inlvate  conference  that  he  will  make 
every  effort  in  conference  to  arrive  at 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  here,  I  shall 
not  ask  for  a  record  vote. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
have  been  unable  to  be  here  today,  who 
have  had  to  leave  for  other  commit- 
ments, if  the  fioor  manager,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  can  give  me 
some  assurance  that  every  eff<»t  will  be 
made  to  strike  some  compromise  in  con- 
ference, which  would  bring  the  final  bill 
somewhat  closer  to  what  we  are  advo- 
cating, then  I  shall  not  adc  for  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
trying  to  move  to  a  vote  on  this.  There 
are  some  Senators  who  would  like  to 
vote.  I  Just  cannot  agree  to  leave  in  ttie 
Record  the  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  just  made  with  regard 
to  an  understanding  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee. 

I  know  of  no  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  take  up  this 
consideration  in  conference  with  the 
House.  I  object  to  having  that  go  in.  If 
it  does  and  if  that  is  the  understanding, 
then  I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  think,  since  the  mat- 
ter has  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Iowa  whether  or  not 
there  have  been  arrangements  made  as 
Just  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  take  his  own  time  on  this? 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  shall  take  my  own  time 
on  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding.  In  the  discus- 
sions going  on,  four  or  five  persons  were 
here  oa  ^e  floor. 

I  tried  to  make  my  position  explicit 
and  very,  very  clear  when,  in  my  re- 
marks, I  indicated  that  I  sympathize 
with  Senator  MATsnifACA  and  what  he  is 
attempting  to  do.  I  am  also  very  con- 
cerned, about  the  continual  failure  to 
maintain  the  level  of  manpower  we  need 
In  our  voluntary  force.  But  I  also  pointed 
out  that  at  this  particular  point  in  time, 
the  evidence  and  the  facts  are  that  we 
do  not  have  the  problems. 

All  tiie  indications  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  indicate  that:  we 
have  memos  saying  they  do  not  antici- 
pate any  problems  there. 


Also,  we  disagree,  feeling  that  we  have 
a  9.1-percent  comparability  base  when 
we  consider  everything  by  way  of  pay 
and  benefits,  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  always  done. 

So,  bdng  mbst  sympathetic,  being  very 
complimentary— again,  I  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  his  efforts— with  that,  that  is  my 
position.  To  go  to  a  conference  and  com- 
promise on  something  that  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  compromise  on  at  this 
time,  other  than  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  we,  too,  share  his  concern  for  the 
necessity  for  continued  appropriate  pay, 
we  do  not  see  it  as  a  problem  at  this 
particular  time. 

With  that  understanding,  we  can  now 
either  have  a  rollcall  vote  or  a  voice  vote. 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  The  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  is  that  what  we  had  dis- 
cussed was  that,  in  the  view  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  recruitment  is 
as  Important  as  retention,  just  as  the 
offerors  of  the  amendment  have  conceded 
from  the  very  beginning  that  retention 
is  SIS  important  as  recruitment;  that  we 
need  a  balanced  bill;  and  that,  in  confer- 
ence, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  take  into  consideration  the  impor- 
tance of  recruitment,  just  as  he  will  take 
to  the  conference  the  thought  of  the 
Importance  of  retention. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  chairman  will  give  equal  considera- 
tion to  recruitment  as  to  retention  and, 
with  this  thought  in  mind,  going  to  con- 
ference and  carefully 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  must  be  Informed  that 
his  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  what  time  he  needs,  hoping  that 
we  can  wind  this  up. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  It  is  this  assurance 
that  I  was  hoping  to  put  into  the  record. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  we  are  equally  con- 
cerned with  all  aspects  of  manpower- 
recruitment,  retention,  morale,  esprit  de 
c<vps. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is — if  the  Senator  will  con- 
tinue to  3^eld. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
jrield.  We  have  gone  over  our  time.  I  have 
yielded  scane  of  our  time  to  the  Senator. 
Unless  the  Senator  from  Oregon  spe- 
cifically requests  a  specific  amoimt  of 

time 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  a  question  that 
I  shall  put  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 
That  is,  unless  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
or  some  other  Senat<n:  insists  on  a  record 
vote,  I  shall  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  7  minutes  and  24  sec- 
onds remaining.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Bto.  JEPSEN.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yldd. 

Mr.  HATFTET-n  There  has  been  so 
much  discussion.  Mr.  President,  I  was 


not  able  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  was  saying.  Is  the  Senator  willing 
to  pull  the  amendment  down  on  the  basU 
of  that  assurance. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  That  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  record  vote.  If  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me,  I  can  even  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  pulling  the  amendment  down. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  With  the  assurances 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  this  matter  wUl  be  discussed  in 
conference  and  also  that  he  will  raise  the 
question  of  the  new  issue  of  a  9.7  com- 
parability rate  as  indicated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  matter  be  incorporated. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  all  matters  will  be  discussed 
in  conference,  including  any  new  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  With  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleague  at  this  time  to 
withdraw  and  I  shall  withdraw  our 
amendment. 

Mr.     MATSUNAOA     addressed     the 

Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  agree 
to  pulling  the  amendment  down,  but  only 
with  the  understanding  that  no  commit- 
ment has  been  made  and  no  indication 
given  that  we  are  going  into  conference 
with  the  House  agreeing  to  compromise 
on  this  basic  issue. 

I  have  been  listening  very  carefully  to 
the  discussion,  and  I  am  fearful  that  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  are  fear- 
ful that  they  cannot  win.  but  they  want 
to  get  it  into  the  record  so  that,  when 
we  go  to  conference,  they  can  say,  "Yes, 
but  we  agreed  to  consider  this." 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  £«ree  to  con- 
sider everything  in  conference,  of  course, 
but  there  is  no  implied  concept  that  we 
shall  cave  in  on  this  issue.  If  that  is  the 
understanding,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
agree  to  pull  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  thing  he  has 
to  give  his  agreement  to  pull  the  amend- 
ment down  in  the  first  place.  We  shall 
withdraw  the  amendment  on  our  own 
without  his  support.  But  I  do  feel  that 
anyone  who  has  been  here  for  any 
length  of  time  recognizes  that  no  one  is 
committed  in  conference  to  an  amend- 
ment or  to  the  essence  of  an  amendment 
that  has  been  raised  on  the  floor  and 
then  withdrawn. 

I  believe  it  may  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  before  the  Senate  some 
information  that  perhaps  the  commit- 
tee did  not  have. 

At  this  point,  I  suggest  that  we  with- 
draw the  amendment,  with  the  assiur- 
ances  that  the  committee  has  not  closed 
its  mind  to  new  information  that  it  will 
be  considered  carefully  in  conference. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  a  request  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Yes. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  S.  1181. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PresldKit,  the  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of  1981,  legislation 
critical  to  the  personnel  problems  faced 
by  every  branch  of  the  armed  services, 
needs  to  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Critics  of  the  all-volunteer  military 
have  called  for  a  return  to  the  draft  to 
solve  our  critical  manpower  shortage. 
But  the  problems  they  point  to,  though 
varied  in  scope,  can  be  summed  up  in 
these  statements:    Our  armed  services 
need  to  attract  quality  recruits,  especial- 
ly in  areas  of  high  technology,  to  serve 
their  country  and  protect  our  national 
security.    Furthermore,    once    trained, 
these  highly  valuable  volunteers  must  be 
provided  with  incentives  that  encourage 
them  to  remain  in  the  military.  Too 
often  we  have  lost  quality   personnel 
simply  for  the  reason  that  better  pay 
awaited  them  in  the  private  sector. 

S.  1811  aims  to  correct  some  of  these 
current  inequities  with  incentives  that 
appeal  to  every  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  especially  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  our  newest  technology.  It  aims 
to  work  from  within,  to  encourage  a 
longer  term  of  service  for  volunteers, 
and  from  without,  with  more  attractive 
enlistment  terms  for  outstanding  re- 
cruits. 

Some  of  these  provisions  include  per- 
mission for  nuclear  qualified  officers  to 
execute  new  agreements  to  take  advan- 
tage of  higher  continuation  bonuses,  in- 
creasing aviation  career  incentive  pay 
for  long-term  officers,  and  suspension  of 
1  year  of  the  linkage  t>etween  military 
pay  and  the  pay  of  Federal  civil  service 
employees. 

Besides  targeted  pay  raises  aimed  at 
those  military  groups  with  the  most  dif- 
ficulty meeting  manpower  requirements, 
there  will  also  be  additional  benefits  for 
those  persons  with  critical  and  hazard- 
ous duties,  and  compensation  for  those 
in  the  military  who  are  required  to  re- 
settle several  times  in  the  course  of  their 
duties.  Allowances  will  be  increased  for 
dependents'  travel  and  moving  expenses, 
storage  expenses,  temporary  lodging, 
and  reimbursement  for  travel  to  family 
in  the  event  of  personal  emergencies. 

There  is  a  twofold  method  in  this  leg- 
islation to  attract  more  quality  volun- 
teers— those  more  likely  to  remain  for 
a  career  of  dedicated  service  in  our  Na- 
tion's defense.  First,  by  improving  the 
selection  of  candidates  through  the  se- 
lective service  registration  and  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  military 
justice,  we  wiU  be  better  able  to  take 
care  of  those  who  faithfully  serve  our 
country  and  continue  recruiting  the 
same  kind  of  volunteers  that  now  distin- 
guish themselves  as  top  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 


Second,  and  more  important,  are  the 

incentives  that  will  attract  these  quality 
recruits  and  keep  our  armed  services  the 
best  and  highest  trained  in  the  world. 
These  include  an  increase  in  ROTC 
scholarships,  and  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  enlisrnient  bonus  for  recruits, 
with  some  of  the  payment  to  be  made 
on  a  periodic  installment.  This  bill  would 
also  allow  the  Defense  Department  to 
collect  high  school  directory  information 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  volunteers  for 
the  Armed  Forces  or  special  programs  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill 
whose  tmie  has  come.  No  longer  can  we 
stEUid  on  our  past  history  of  simply  tak- 
ing what  we  want.  Today's  Armed 
Forces  are  highly  trained,  quahty  per- 
sonnel, and  the  cost  of  training  replace- 
ments in  our  complex  national  defense 
io  prohibitively  high  Encouraging  those 
already  in  the  Armed  Forces  with  incen- 
tives, salary  increases,  and  allowances, 
and  attracting  :i  higher  quality  of  vol- 
unteer to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  with 
enlistment  bonuses  and  ROTC  scholar- 
ships, is  indeed  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
our  national  security.  Though  it  does  in- 
crease our  defense  spending,  it  is  money 
well  spent  when  the  alternative  is  high- 
er defense  costs  of  constantly  replacing 
and  training  new  personnel. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  1181,  the  uni- 
formed services  pay  and  benefits  bill. 

Everyone  who  has  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  morale  with  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  aware  of  the  tremendous 
problems  which  result  from  inadequate 
pay  pnd  substandard  benefit  packages. 

We  must  reverse  the  present  trends. 
Our  military  simply  cannot  withstand 
the  present  situation  in  which  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  junior  enlisted  person- 
nel earn  an  amount  no  more  than  the 
minimum  wage,  and  many  military 
families  may  be  eligible  for  welfare 
assistance. 

If  we  do  not  address  our  manpower 
difficulties,  we  run  the  risk  that  the  men 
and  women  we  have  trained — at  great 
expense — will  leave.  Who  then  will  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  sophisticated  hard- 
ware that  we  continue  to  purchase? 

While  it  remains  necessary  for  our 
miUtary  services  to  possess  high  tech- 
nology, state-of-the-art  weapons  sys- 
tems, we  cannot  and  must  not  continue 
to  ignore  the  personal  financial  needs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  will  operate 
these  systems. 

If  our  ships,  aircraft,  and  Army  ve- 
hicles are  to  remain  "mission-ready,"  we 
will  have  to  pay  a  decent  wage  to  the 
mechanics  charged  with  maintaining 
them.  We  cannot  expect  these  techni- 
cians to  remain  in  the  service  when  they 
and  their  families  may  receive  half  again 
as  much,  or  twice  as  much,  outside  the 
military. 

S.  1181  goes  a  substantial  distance  to- 
ward correcting  the  pay  and  benefits 
difflciencies  which  presently  exist.  The 
bill  also  provides  special  incentive  pay 
for  those  people  who  possess  special  tal- 
ents and  who  now  are  iieing  lured  away 
from  military  service  by  private  sector 
employment  offers. 


This  bill  will  also  provide  an  Induce- 
ment for  the  lower  grade  volunteers  to 
join  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  remain 
after  they  have  completed  their  initial 
tours  of  duty.  Such  an  inducement  is  ab- 
solutely essential  if  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  concept  is  going  to  work.  I  believe 
that  the  AVF  should  be  given  such  a 
chance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1181.  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of 
1981,  as  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  would  also  at  this  time  like 
to  comn::£nd  Senator  Jepsen,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Personnel,  and  Senator  Exon,  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee 
for  their  tireless  efforts  in  producing  a 
comprehensive  pay  and  t>eneflts  pack- 
age, which  directly  addresses  the  dem- 
onstrated needs  of  our  Nation's  military 
personnel.  As  a  member  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  I  can  attest  to  the 
responsible,  conscientious,  bipartisan 
deUberation  that  undergirds  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  pay  and  benefits  package  em- 
bodied in  S.  1181,  taken  as  a  whole,  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  major,  fundamental 
needs  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  This 
legislation  does  not  in  any  way  neglect 
or  shortchange  any  segment  of  military 
manpower.  It  does,  however,  give  in- 
creased emphasis  to  a  group  that  has 
Ijeen  shortchanged  in  the  past:  career 
enlisted  and  middle  grade  officer  per- 
sonnel. While  quality  recruitment  has  in 
the  past  been,  quite  properly,  the  major 
thrust  of  All- Volunteer  Force  policy,  we 
must  recognize  that  retention  of  a  career 
force,  adequate  in  both  numbers  and 
skill  levels,  is  paramount  to  national 
security. 

The  NCO  corps  and  middle  officer 
ranks  are  the  keystone  of  imit  level 
leadership  and  training.  These  individ- 
uals have  made  a  career  commitment, 
and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  body 
to  insure  that  this  commitment  is  rec- 
ognized. Any  continued  depletion  of 
these  ranks  attributable  to  a  lack  of 
recognition  for  the  service  they  perform 
is  unconscionable. 

It  is  also  important  to  reiterate  that 
S.  1181  does  not  neglect  the  adequate 
compensation  of  the  junior  enlisted 
ranlts.  While  the  percentage  pay  increase 
for  these  ranks  is  considerably  lower 
than  those  in  the  career  ratings,  junior 
enlisted  personnel  will  also  benefit  from 
the  14.3-percent  increase  in  BAQ — 
should  they  live  off  base — and  a  similar 
increase  in  BAS.  Moreover,  the  issue  of 
recruitment  has  been  addressed  by  an 
increase  in  the  enlistment  bonus  ceiling 
from  $5,000  to  $7,500.  Individuals  receiv- 
ing this  bonus  will  in  their  first  year  of 
service  realize  greater  compensation 
than  an  E-5  with  over  4  years  of  service. 
Along  these  same  lines,  it  should  be 
noted  that  an  individual  who  enters  the 
military  and  successfullv  completes 
basic  and  advanced  individual  training 
can  expect  promotion  to  E-3  within  the 
first  year,  thus  realizing  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  base  pay. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  have  earned  any- 
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thing  In  the  past  9  months,  it  Is  the  f  ac* 
that  the  pie  has  Unite  limits.  It  is  my 
Arm  belief  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  come  to  tenns  with  this 
truth  and  reported  a  bill  that  is  fiscally 
responsible,  which  at  the  same  time  suc- 
cessfully addresses  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  Nation's  military.  It  also  puts  re- 
newed emphasis  on  the  sound  principle 
of  Increased  compensation  based  on 
levels  of  achievement.  This  legislaUon 
does  not  send  a  "signal,"  it  sends  sub- 
stance. The  time  for  vacillation  has 
passed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  for  S.  1181  as  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.* 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  those  provisiMis  in  the  Uni- 
formed Services  and  Benefits  Act  of 
1981  dealing  with  special  pay  for  un- 
usually hazardous  duty  or  duty  per- 
formed under  unusually  severe  working 
conditions. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  the  Senate 
has  added  additional  personnel  catego- 
ries eligible  for  special  pay  to  those  al- 
ready authorized  by  UUe  37  of  the  United 
States  Code.  These  cover  personnel 
whose  duUes  have  been  determined  to  be 
not  only  hazardous  but  also  involving 
personal  sacrifice  and  danger  from  such 
ttxreats  as  toodc,  lethal,  or  carcinogenic 
substances.  Specifically,  people  included 
by  the  committee  are  those  serving  on 
aircraft  or  missiles  with  highly  toxic 
fuels  or  pr<H)ellants,  flight  deck  person- 
nel on  air-capable  ships  other  than  air- 
craft carriers,  and  those  exposed  to 
highly  toxic  pesticides  or  viruses  and 
bacteria  in  laboratories. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  rate  of  hazardous  duty 
incentive  pay  be  increased  by  50  percent 
for  enlisted  personnel,  frwn  $55  per 
month  to  $83  per  month. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, in  reporting  its  Armed  Forces  Pay 
Act  of  1981,  included  a  similar,  although 
more  general,  provision  allowing  the 
Secretaries  of  the  various  services  to  pay 
special  pay  to  those  determined  to  per- 
form unusually  hazardous  duties  or  du- 
ties performed  under  unusually  severe 
working  conditions.  The  House  Commit- 
tee provided  that  rates  of  pay  would  be 
the  same  as  now  authorized  for  other 
hazardous  duty  specifically  identified  in 
l&w. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture is  necessary  because  it  recognizes  in 
substantial  and  material  terms  the  ex- 
tensive personal  sacrifice  made  by  uni- 
formed service  members  whose  daily 
duties  place  them  in  danger.  In  January 
of  this  year,  I  Introduced  legislation 
Identical  to  the  House-passed  bill;  My 
specific  concern  at  that  time  was  to  com- 
pensate those  who  perform  imsually 
hazardous  duties  on  Titan  n  missiles.  It 
implemented  recommendations  made  in 
safety  reports  following  a  tragic  explo- 
sl(m  of  a  Titan  n  missile  silo  in  Damas- 
cus. Ark. 

In  those  reports,  we  found  that  safety 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  low  reenlistment 
rate  for  the  Titan  career  field.  Of  the  51 
authorized  positions  in  maintenance  at 
the  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Btise,  only  38 
people  were  assigned  to  duty  at  the  be- 


ginning of  this  year.  And  of  these  38, 
7  people  were  decertified  and  Ineligible 
for  duty,  leaving  only  31  of  the  51  posi- 
tions active.  In  addition,  only  4  of  the 
38  were  serving  in  their  initial  tours  of 
duty  in  the  Air  Force.  Certainly  experi- 
ence in  this  crucial  field  has  been 
lacking. 

In  light  of  this  situatKm,  and  of  others 
involved  in  hazardous  duty,  it  seems  nec- 
essary that  we  provide  incentives  and 
encouragement  for  those  we  need  on  the 
job.  The  ultimate  beneficiary,  of  course, 
is  not  only  the  armed  service  person  and 
his  family  and  dependents,  but  also  the 
resident  who  lives  near  an  air  base  or  a 
missile  silo.* 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1181, 1  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  military  pay  raise  bUl  because 
it  is  designed  to  substantially  improve 
the  retenUon  of  high-quality  officers  and 
NCO's  with  the  critical  skills  required  for 
a  strong  national  defense.  Yet.  it  does  so 
in  a  cost-effective  manner  by  targeting 
those  military  grades  where  the  reten- 
tion problem  is  most  severe. 

Furthermore,  it  will  ease  recruitment 
through  more  attractive  long-term 
career  pay  and  by  reducing  the  need  for 
new  recruits  through  improved  retention. 
In  my  view,  this  legislation  offers  solid 
solutions  to  our  country's  most  pressing 
armed  services  manpower  problems  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  the  pending  military  pay  raise  bill, 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  serious  personnel  problems  which  are 
faced  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard,  as  the  world's  sixth 
largest  ocean-going  force,  is  a  vital  part 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  is  the  Navy's 
right  arm  in  times  of  war  or  national 
emergency.  The  Coast  Guard  has  in 
place  a  large  force  of  ships,  aircraft, 
boats,  and  shore  stations,  which  can  be 
immediately  and  easily  brought  to  l>ear 
in  a  military  threat  situation.  In  many 
ways,  the  Coast  Guard  is  another  kind  of 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  a  multimission 
organization  with  seagoing  expertise  and 
flexibility,  ready  to  join  the  Navy  at  the 
command  of  the  President  or  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

In  my  view,  the  military  value  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  greatly  overlooked, 
and  should  receive  greater  emphasis  by 
Congress. 

Maintaining  the  expertise  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  a  constant  problem,  as  it  is  for 
the  other  services.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  maintaining  quality 
performance  is  especially  difQcult  be- 
cause of  the  many  new  tasks  we  in  the 
Congress  have  haphazardly  assigned  to 
it — tasks  that  today  are  stretching  the 
Coast  Guard's  limited  resources  to  the 
very  limit.  The  superior  quality  of  per- 
sonnel traditionally  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Coast  Guard.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  personnel  problems  of  the  other 
armed  services  are  the  Coast  Guard's 
problems  as  well.  They  face  the  same  re- 
cruit'ng  outlook  in  terms  of  competing 
for  more  sophisticated  and  demanding 
skills  from  a  shrinking  pool  of  available 
young  men  and  women. 
Every  bit  as  severe  for  the  Coast  Guard 


is  the  retention  problem — reenllatmenta 
have  declined  by  50  percent  since  1978, 
and  half  of  all  Coast  Guard  enlisted  per- 
sonnel today  have  fewer  than  2  years  of 
experience.  The  retenticm  problem  has 
been  especially  critical  for  trained  petty 
officers,  where  the  lack  of  pay  com- 
parability has  allowed  the  private  sector 
to  drain  off  scores  of  key,  mid-level  per- 
sonnel in  the  midst  of  what  should  be 
promising  lifetime  careers  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  Poor  retention  directly  affects 
the  Coast  Guard's  operational  capabili- 
ties and  is  a  great  obstacle  to  maintain- 
ing the  high  degree  of  professionalism 
demanded  of  the  yoimg  men  and  women 
serving  In  today's  Coast  Guard. 

Coast  Guard  members  and  their  fami- 
lies, living  in  essentially  the  same  envi- 
ronment as  the  other  military  services, 
are  concerned  with  exactly  the  same  is- 
sues— adequate  pay  and  compensation, 
educational  opportimities.  medical  bene- 
flts,  fair  evaluation  and  promotion  sys- 
tems, dealing  with  the  economic  sting  of 
frequent  transfers  and  costlv  housing, 
retirement  security,  special  services 
privileges  and  th-  challenge  and  adven- 
ture of  different  duty  assignments. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will, 
in  the  future,  keep  in  mind  the  unique 
military  capabilities — and  problems- 
faced  by  a  very  important  member  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  At  a  time  of  greater 
national  emphasis  on  military  prepared- 
ness, it  would  be  foolish  indeed  to  over- 
look the  importance  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  a  full  partner  in  our  seapower 
strength.  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  is  agreed  to. 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abd- 
NOR).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Matmas),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  would  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersev  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ddcon),  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  ,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
HBDT),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  253  Leg.] 
TEAS— Bl 

Andretn  Byrd,  DeConclnl 

Baker  Harry  F.,  Jr.  Denton 

Baucus  BTTd,  Robert  C.  Dole 

Biden  Cbafee  Dcmenitci 

Boren  Chiles  Durenberger 

Boachwltz  Oochrmn  Eagleton 

Bumpers  Cohen  East 

Burdlck  D'Am*to  Ezon 


Oam 

Kastea 

Quayle 

O'.enn 

Lazalt 

Randolph 

Ooldwater 

Leahy 

Rlegle 

Qorton 

Lenn 

Roth 

Oraasley 

Lon? 

Rudman 

Hart 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

Hatfield 

Uatsunagk 

Schmltt 

Hawkins 

Mattlngly 

Simpson 

Hayakaw« 

McClure 

Specter 

Heflin 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Helas 

Metzenbaum 

Stennis 

He'ms 

UUche'l 

Stevens 

HoUlnga 

Hoynlhan 

Thurmond 

Hudileaton 

Murkowskl 

Tower 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

TsongM 

Inouye 

Pockwood 

WaUop 

Jackson 

Pell 

Warner 

Jepren 

Percy 

Welcker 

Johnfcton 

Proxmire 

Kaasebaum 

Pryoc 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Abdnor 

Dixon 

Pressler 

Anii3tTX)ns 

Dodd 

Sasser 

Bents«n 

Ford 

Symms 

Bradley 

Hatch 

WlU<ams 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Zorlnakj 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Danfortb 

Nickles 

So  the 

biU   (S.  1181) 

was  passed 

follows: 

S.  1181 
An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  TTnited 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  p>ay  and  al- 
lowances and  benefits  of  members  of  the 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS! 


uniformed   services   and   certain   depend- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representativet    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  rrrLE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniformed  Services  Pay  and  Benefits  Act 
of  1981". 

XNCaZASB    IM    BASIC    PAT    AND    AI.LOWAITCBS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  this  section  "unUormed 
services"  has  the  same  meaning  given  to 
that  term  by  section  101  (3)  of  Utle  37,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Any  adjustment  required  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments  In  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  that  would  otherwise  first  become 
effective  beginning  with  any  pay  period  In 
fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become  effective. 
Effective  with  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
after  September  30,  1981,  the  rates  for  each 
element  of  compensation  specified  In  section 
1009(a)  of  such  title  sbaU  be  as  provided 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  monthly  basic  pay  authorized 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  based  on 
years  of  service  computed  under  section  205 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  as 
foUows: 


"Pay  fr*d« 

2  or  leu 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 

Overs 

Over  10 

Over  12 

Over  14 

Over  16 

Over  16 

Over  20 

Over  22 

Over  26 

Over  30 

0-10» 

14,416.00  {4,571.40  }4,571.40  {4,571.40  {4.571.40  {4.746.00  {4,7<6.00  {5.110.20  {5,110.20  {5.475.00  {5.475.00  {5,S42.20  {5.842.20  {6,206.70  {6,206.70 

M 

3,913.80 

4,016.40 

4, lOl.EO 

4, 101.  SO 

4,101.£0 

4.206.00 

4,206.00 

4.381.20 

4.381.20 

4,746.00 

4,7*6.00 

5.110.20 

5,110.20 

5,475.00 

5,475.00 

(H 

3,544.80 

3.651.00 

3,737.70 

3,737.70 

3,737.70 

4,016.<0 

4,016.'0 

4,206.00 

4,206.00 

4, 381. 20 

4,671.40 

4,746.00 

4,936.60 

4,936.80 

4.936.80 

0-7 

2,945.40 

3, 146.  ID 

3, 146. 10 

3, 146. 10 

3,286.£0 

3,286.f0 

3,477.00 

3,477.00 

3,651.00 

4,016.'0 

4,292.40 

4,292.40 

4.292.40 

4, 292. 40 

4. 292. 40 

0-6 

2,184.00 

2.399.10 

2,555.70 

2,555.70 

2, 555. 70 

2,555.70 

2, 555. 70 

2, 655. 70 

2,7(0.00 

3.060.00 

3,217.20 

3.286.80 

3,477.00 

3,771.00 

3.771.00 

0-5 

1,761.00 

2. 068. to 

2,211.60 

2,2n.E0 

2,2U.f0 

2,211.60 

2, 329. 10 

2,411.70 

2,573.10 

2,765.70 

2,924.70 

3,013.20 

3,118.20 

3,118.20 

3,118.20 

0-« 

1,485.00 

1, 807. 80 

1,929.00 

1,929.00 

2, 025. 00 

2,115.00 

2,239.£0 

2,355.00 

2,463.00 

2,526.00 

2,573.'0 

2.573.40 

2,573.«0 

2. 573. 40 

2.573.40 

0-3« 

1.380.00 

1,542.00 

1,649.10 

1,841.10 

1,928.70 

1,998.60 

2.106.00 

2,191.20 

2,225.40 

2,265.00 

2,292.00 

2.320.80 

2,320.80 

2.320.80 

2,320.80 

0-2« 

1,160.40 

1.267.80 

1.522.80 

1,602.  SO 

1, 636. 50 

1, 636. 50 

1,636.50 

1. 63t>.  50 

1.636.50 

1,636.50 

1,636.50 

1,636.50 

1,636.50 

1,636.50 

1,636.50 

0-l« 

1,007.40 

1.048.50 

1.267.50 

1,267.50 

1,267.50 

1,256.50 

1,267.50 

1, 267. 50 

1,267.70 

1,267.50 

1,267.50 

1,267.50 

1,267.50 

1,267.50 

1,267.50 

"<  Basic  pay  is  limited  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payal)le  foT  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

"  I  While  servlns  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commander  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay  (or 
this  grade  is  {6,848.10  reiiardleu  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  tide 
37  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 


'"  Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  years  active 
service  as  enlisted  members  or  warrant  officers. 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YEARS  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBER  OR  WARRANT  OFHCERS 


Pay  f rade 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Overs 


Over  10 


Over  12 


Over  14        Over  16 


Over  18 


Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


0-3 

0-2 

0-1 


{1,829.70  {1,917.00  {1.986.00  {2,093.10  {2.197.20  {2,285.10  {2,325.00  {2,353.80  {2,379.00  {2,379.00 
1,603.20  1,636.50  1,723.20  1,812.00  1,882.50  1,934.10  1,934.10  1,934.10  1,934.10  2,934.10 
1.267.50       1,379.10       1,459.50       1,512.00       1,564.80       1,636.20       1,636.20       1,636.20       1,636.20       1,636.20 


{2,379.00  {2,379.00 
1,934.10  1,934.10 
1, 636. 20         1, 636. 20 


"WARRENT  OFFICERS 


"Pay  pade 


2  or  leu       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  5       Over  S      Over  10       Over  12       Over  14     Over  16    Over  18     Over  20     Over  22       Over  26      Over  30 


W-4 

\)(.3 "---•- 

*-2i;"i:::."iii:::ii 

W-l 


Jl.409.40  {1,512.00  {1,512.00  {1.546.80  {1.617.00  51,688.70  {1,759.20  {1,882.20  {1,969.50  {2,019.10  {2.093.10  {2,161.60  {2,233.80  {2,407.50  {2.407.50 

1,281.00    1,389.00    1,389.00    1,407.00    1,424.10    1,528.20    1,617.00    1,670.40    1,723.20    1,774.80    1,829.70    1,900.60    1,969.50    2,039.10    2,039.10 

1.079.70    1,167.00    1,167.00    1,233.70    1,2£0.90    1,389.00    1,442.10    1,495.20    1,546.£0    1.600.80    1,653.00    1,706.10    1,775.10    1,775.10    1.775.10 

899.40    1,031.10    1.031.10    1.137.00    1,189.20    1,266.00    1,317.00    1.372.20    1.424.10    1,476.00    1,528.20    1,582.80    1.582.80    1.582.80    1,582.80 


"ENUSTEO  MEMBERS 


"Pay  trade        2  or  less       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  IS      Over  20      Over  22      Over  24      Over  26      Over  28  Over  30 

t-«" {1,682.40  {1,720.50  {1,759.50  {1,800.00  {1,840.20  {1,875.90  {1,974.60  {2,025.00  {2,166.30  {2,221.50  {2,221.50 

E-«. 1,455.90     1,494.60     1,533.60    1,573.80     1,615.20    1,664.10    1,746.60    1,785.00     1,941.60    1,941.60  1,941.60 

E-7 {977:10  {1,054.50  {1,093.80  {1,149.90  {1,180.20    1,256.70    1,297.80    1,354.50    1,394.70    1,436.70    1,479.90    1,547.70    1,587.60    1,740.00    1,740.00  1, 740. 00 

E-« 843.90       920.10       958.50    1,009.50    1,047.60    1,125.60    1,183.50    1,221.00    1,260.30    1,279.20    1,279.20    1,279.20    1,279.20    1,279.20    1,279.20  1,279.20 

E-S 734.70       799.50       838.20       885.00       952.80    1,020.30    1,046.10    1,050.90    1,050.90    1,050.90    1,050.90    1,050.90    1,050.90    1,050.90    1,050.90  1,050.90 

E-4 663.90       726.90       769.20       821.70       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10       854.10  854.10 

E-3 632.70       667.50       694.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20       715.20        715.20  715.20 

M 603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30       603.30  6M.30 

E-l 536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40  536.40 

"'  While  servini  as  Serieant  Major  of  the  Army,  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  or  Coast  Guard,  Chief  Mastei  Serfeant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Serfeanf  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
tor  this  grade  is  {2,633.10  rejardleu  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  section  205  of  title  37  of  the  United  States  Code.". 
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(2)  The  basic  allowances  for  subsistence 
authorized  members  of  the  unllormed  serv- 
ices shall  be  as  follows: 

(Per  month] 

"Officers W*  38 

(Per  day] 

"Enlisted  members: 

"When  on  leave  or  authorized  to 

mess  separately 4-M 

"When  rations  In-klnd  are  not 

available    —        6.09 

"When  assigned  to  duty  under 
emergency  conditions  where 
no  messing  facilities  of  the 
United  States  are  available  —        6.  73". 

(3)  The  monthly  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters authorized  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  be  as  follows: 


Without  dapcndenti 


"Pay  grade 


Full  rat* 


Partial  With 

rata'  dependents 


"Pay  rxie 

Without  dependents 

Partial 
Full  rate        rate  > 

Wifi 
dependents 

Commissioned  officers: 

O-IO 

0-9 

...    J489.00      J5O.70 
...      489.00       50.70 

}611.70 
611.70 

0-« 489.00 

0-7 489.00 

0-S 438.90 

0-5 404.70 

0-4 360.30 

0-3 316.80 

0-2 275.10 

0-1 214.80 

Warrant  officen: 

W-4 347. 10 

W-S . 309.60 

W-2 269.10 

Wl 243.00 

Enlisted  memlwrs: 

E-9 268.20 

E-8 247.20 

E-7 210.30 

E-6 „. 191.10 

E-5 183.60 

E-4 158.10 

E-3 141.30 

E-2 124.80 

E-1 117.90 


50.70 

611.70 

50.70 

611.70 

39.60 

535.50 

33.00 

487.20 

26.70 

434.70 

22.20 

390.90 

17.70 

348.00 

13.20 

279.60 

25.20 

419. 10 

20.70 

381.60 

15.90 

342.60 

13.80 

314. 70 

18.60 

377.40 

15.30 

348.60 

12.00 

324.30 

9.90 

298.20 

8.70 

274. 20 

8.10 

235.50 

7.88 

205.50 

7.20 

205.50 

6.90 

205.50 

">  Payable  to  a  member  without  dependents  who,  under 
section  403(b)  or  <c)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  not 
entitled  to  receive  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters.". 


MONTHLT     PAT     OF   CADSTS     AND     lUUBHlPiail 

Sec.  3.  Section  203(c)  (1)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$313.20"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"M48.80". 

SPECIAL     PAT     FOR     COITAIN     RAZASDOUS     DDTT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
claiise  (9) :  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (10)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  Involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation In  flight  operations  on  the  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  or  on  a  ship  other  than 
an  aircraft  carrier  from  which  aircraft  are 
launched; 

"(11)  involving  frequent  and  regular  ex- 
posure to  highly  toxic  pesticides  or  Involv- 
ing laboratory  work  which  utilizes  live  dan- 
gerous viruses  or  bacteria;  or 

"(12)  involving  the  servicing  of  aircraft  or 
missiles  with  highly  toxic  fuels  or  propel- 
lants.". 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  section  301(b) 
of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  ol  service  computed  under  section  205 


"Pay  trade 


2  or  less 


Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  22      Over  26       Over  30 


E-9 J131 

E-8 131 

E-7 100 

E-6 88 

E-5 83 

E-4 83 

E-3 83 

E-2 83 

E-1 83 

E-4  under  4  months 83 

Aviation  cadets 83 


J131 

il31 

$131 

J131 

J131 

S131 

J131 

»131 

J131 

J131 

J131 

J131 

$131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

106 

106 

106 

113 

119 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

94 

94 

100 

106 

113 

119 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

88 

88 

100 

100 

106 

113 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

83 

83 

88 

94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 
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(c)  Section  301(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  ( 10) ,"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(lO),  (11),  or  (12),";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$S5"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$83". 

(b)(1)  The  tables  In  clause  (1)  of  section 
301a(b)  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Pease  I 

"Years  of  aviation  service   (In- 
cluding flight  training)  as  Monthly 

an  officer:  rate 

2  or  less $126 

Over  2 ...       160 

Over  3 188 

Over  4 208 

Over  6 400 

"Phase  II 
"Years  of  service  as  an  officer  as  com- 
puted under  section  206: 

Over  18 $370 

Over  20 340 

Over  22 310 

Over  24 280 

Over  25 260". 

(2)  The  table  in  clause  (2)  of  section 
301a(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Years  of  aviation  service  as  an       Monthly 

officer:  rate 

3  or  less jias 

Over  2 ise 

Over  3 jss 

Over  4 IIIIII  206 

Over  6 400". 

TSABS  OP  SERVICE  COMPUTATION  FOB  SITBMABINE 
DUTY  INCENTIVE  PAT 

Sec.  6.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
301c(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  not  including,  in  the 


case  of  an  officer,  periods  as  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber prior  to  initial  appointment  as  an  of- 
ficer" after  "title",  each  place  It  appears. 

SPECIAL  PAT  FOR  DIVING  DUTT 

Sec.  7.  Section  304  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  304.  Special  pay:  diving  duty 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is 
entitled  to  special  pay.  In  the  amount  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
periods  during  which  such  member — 

"(1)  Is  assigned  by  orders  to  the  duty  of 
diving; 

"(2)  is  required  to  maintain  proficiency  as 
a  diver  by  frequent  and  regular  dives;  and 

"(3)  actually  performs  diving  duty. 

"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  $200  a  month,  in  the  case 
of  an  officer,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
$300  a  month.  In  the  case  of  an  enlisted 
member. 

"(c)  A  member  may  be  paid  special  pay 
under  his  section  and  Incentive  pay  under 
section  301  of  this  title  for  the  same  period 
of  service  only  if  that  member  is  assigned  by 
orders  to  a  hazardous  duty  described  In  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  title  In  addition  to  a 
duty  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  However,  if  a  member  Is  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section,  that  member  is  not 
entitled  to  more  than  one  payment  of  incen- 
tive pay  under  section  301  of  this  title.". 

ENLISTMENT  BONTTSES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  308(a)  of  title  37, 
United   States   Code,   is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$7,500";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
bonus  shall  be  paid  in  periodic  Installments, 


as  determined  by  the  appropriate  Secretary, 
except  that  the  first  Installment  may  not 
exceed  $4,000  and  the  remainder  shall  be  paid 
in  equal  periodic  Installments  which  may 
not  be  paid  less  frequently  than  once  every 
3  months.". 

(D)  (1)  Chapter  6  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
308e  the  following  new  section: 
"S  30Bf.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  enlistment  In 
the  Army 

"(s)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person — 

"  ( 1 )  who  Is  a  high  school  graduate  or  has 
been  awarded  high  school  education  equiv- 
alency credentials; 

"(2)  whose  score  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  is  at  or  above  the  fiftieth 
percentile;  and 

"(3)  who  enlists  in  the  Army  for  a  period 
of  at  least  3  years  in  a  skill  designated  as 
critical, 

may  be  paid  a  bonus  in  an  amount  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  but 
not  more  than  $3,000.  The  bonus  may  be  paid 
In  a  lump  sum  or  in  equal  periodic  Install- 
ments, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

"(b)(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who 
voluntarily,  or  because  of  bis  misconduct, 
does  not  complete  the  term  of  enlistment  for 
which  a  bonus  was  paid  to  him  under  this 
section  or  a  person  who  Is  not  technically 
qualified  In  the  skill  for  which  a  bonus  was 
paid  to  him  imder  this  section  (other  than 
a  person  who  is  not  qualified  because  of 
injury,  illness,  or  other  impairment  not  the 
result  of  his  own  misconduct)  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States  that  percentage  of  the 
bonus  that  the  unexpired  part  of  his  enlist- 
ment period  for  which  the  bonus  was  paid. 

"(2)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  Imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 


subsection  is  for  all  purposes  a  debt  owed 
to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  5  years  after  the 
termination  of  an  agreement  under  this 
section  does  not  discharge  the  member  sign- 
ing such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising 
under  such  agreement  or  tmder  paragraph 
(1)  of  thU  subsection.  This  paragraph  ap- 
plies to  any  case  commenced  under  title  11 
after  September  30,  1981. 

"(c)  No  bonus  may  be  paid  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  enlistment  in  the 
Army  made  after  September  30,  1982.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  308e  the 
following  new  item: 

"308f.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  enlistment  in 
the  Army.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  enlistments  or  reenllstments 
made  after  September  30,  1981. 

ACTIVE-SEBVICE    AGREEMENTS    FOR    NUCLEAB 
QUALIFIED  OFFICERS 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  312  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  and  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
may  permit  an  officer  of  the  naval  service  who 
Is  performing  obligated  service  as  the  result 
of  an  active  service  agreement  executed  un- 
der such  section  before  January  1,  1981,  to 
cancel  that  active-service  agreement  effective 
on  the  day  before  any  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  that  agreement  was  executed  and 
execute  a  new  active-service  agreement 
under  such  section  for  one  period  of  not 
more  than  four  years.  Any  such  cancellation 
of  an  existing  agreement  and  execution  of  a 
new  agreement  may  be  effective  on  the  day 
before  an  anniversary  date  occurring  on  or 
after  January  1,  1981. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Section  404  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned"  In  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)  "  after  "(c)  "; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
as  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(C)  by  Inserting  "and  as  provided  tu  para- 
graph (2)"  before  ",  select  his  home";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  A  member  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may  select  as  his 
home — 

"(A)  any  place  within  the  United  States; 

"(B)  the  place  outside  the  United  States 
from  which  such  member  was  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  his  first  duty  sta- 
tion; or 

"(C)  any  other  place. 
However,  if  a  member  selects  as  his  home  a 
place  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  sectloii  may  not  exceed  the  ullowances 
which  would  be  payable  If  the  place  selected 
as  his  home  were  In  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  or  Alaska) .". 

(3)  SubsecUon  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  The  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances authorized  under  this  section  may 
be  paid  or  provided  to  a  member  upon  his 
separation  from  the  service  or  release  from 
active  duty  for  travel  which  Is  actually  per- 
formed and  only  if — 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from  active 
duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  time  equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the 


pericxl  of  time  for  which  the  member  ini- 
tially enlisted  or  otherwise  initially  agreed 
to  serve;  and 

"(B)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(2)  Clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
member — 

"(A)  described  in  subsecUon  (c)(1)  of 
this  section; 

"(B)  discharged  under  section  1173  of 
title  10;  or 

"(C)  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)": 

(B)  by  Inserting  "paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and"  before  "subsection  (1)  of 
this  section";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  transportation  and  allowances 
authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  paid  or  provided  to  a  mem- 
ber upon  his  separation  from  the  service  or 
release  from  active  duty  only  If — 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from  active 
duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  time  which  is  equal  to  at  least  00  percent 
of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  member 
initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  initially  agreed 
to  serve;  and 

"(B)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  Is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  reqiilrements  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  member  (1)  described  in  sub- 
section (g)n)  of  this  section.  Ml)  dis- 
charged under  section  1173  of  title  10,  or 
(ill)  separated  from  the  service  or  released 
from  active  duty  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  The  allowances  authorized  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  in  advance.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)   of  this  subsection,  in"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
as  designated  by  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  following  new  sentences:  "Tem- 
porary storage  in  excess  of  180  davs  may  be 
authorized.  In  those  cases  of  permanent 
change  of  station  in  which  the  Secretary 
concerned  has  authorized  transportation 
under  section  2634  of  title  10  of  one  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  the  member  or  his  depend- 
ents and  for  the  personal  use  of  the  member 
or  his  dependents,  the  member  Is  entitled  to 
transportation  of  that  motor  vehicle  to  the 
point  at  which  transportation  auhorized  un- 
der section  2834  of  tit'e  1"  rornrjiences  and 
from  the  point  at  which  transportation  au- 
thorized under  such  section  terminates,  or 
to  reimbiuvement  therefor.":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  transportation  and  allow- 
ances authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  paid  or  provided  to 
a  member  upon  his  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  only  If — 

"(1)  the  transportation  (including  the 
packing,  crating,  drayage,  temporary  stor- 
age, and  unpacking)  is  commenced  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  such  separa- 
tion from  the  service  or  release  from  active 
duty: 

"(11)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 


period  of  time  which  Is  equal  to  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
member  initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  ini- 
tially agreed  to  serve;  and 

"(ill)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  member  (1)  described  In  sub- 
section (g)  (1)  of  this  section,  (11)  discharged 
under  section  1173  of  title  10,  or  (111)  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  or  released  from  active 
duty  under  unusual  circumstances,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(B)  If  nontemporary  storage  is  author- 
ized under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  for 
a  member  to  whom  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  applies,  the  90-day  period  pro- 
vided for  in  clause  (1)  of  such  subparagraph 
shall  not  begin  until  such  authorization  for 
nontemporary  storage  expires.". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)": 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (3) 
as  (A)  and  (B) .  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  If  a  shipment  is  made  to  a  home  de- 
scribed in  section  404(c)  (2)  (C)  of  this  tiOe 
or  to  a  location  other  than  the  home  selected 
by  the  member  and  the  cost  of  such  ship- 
ment is  in  excess  of  that  which  would  have 
been  Incurred  if  the  shipment  had  been 
made  to  a  location  In  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska),  the  member 
shall  pay  that  excess  cost. 

"(3)  If  a  member  authorized  to  select  a 
home  under  section  404(c)  of  this  title  ac- 
crues that  right  or  any  entitlement  under 
this  subsection  but  dies  before  he  exercises 
it,  that  right  or  entitlement  accrues  to  and 
may  be  exercised  by  his  surviving  dependents, 
or  his  baggas:e  and  household  effects  may  be 
shipped  to  the  home  of  the  person  legally  en- 
titled thereto  if  there  are  no  surviving  de- 
pendents. However,  if  a  shipment  is  made 
under  circumstances  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  in  which  the  member 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  the  excess 
cost  of  such  shipment,  the  surviving  depend- 
ents or  the  person  legally  entitled  to  the 
baggage  and  household  effects,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  pay  that  excess  cost. 

"(4)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  this  or  his 
dependent's  personal  use"  in  clause  (2)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  his  dependents 
and  for  the  personal  use  of  the  member  or 
bis  dependents.". 

(c)(1)  Exceot  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  all 
smiendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1981,  and  shall  apply  to 
members  who  are  separated  from  the  service 
or  released  from  active  duty  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)(1)  fC)  which  add  a  new  paragraph  (3) 
to  section  406(a)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  (2)  and  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981,  and  shall 
a->ply  to  members  who  are  retired,  placed  on 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  dis- 
charged, or  involuntarily  released  on  or  after 
October  1,  1981,  except  that  such  amend- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  any  memljer  who 
before  October  1,  1981,  had  completed  eight- 
een years  of  active  service. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  (2)  (C)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TEKPORABT    LODGING    EZTENSES 

SEC.  11.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  404  the  following  new  section: 
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"1 404a.  TtaMl    *nd    tr»n8p<wt»tlon    mllow- 
»nc«8:  temporary  lodging  expenses 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  ordered  to  malce  a 
chan«e  of  permanent  station  from  any  duty 
station  to  a  duty  station  In  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska)  may  be  paid 
or  reimbursed  for  subsistence  expenses  ac- 
tually Incurred  by  the  member  and  the  mem- 
ber's dependent*  during  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing four  days  whUe  occupying  temporary 
quarters  incident  to  that  change  of  perma- 
nent station. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe  aver- 
age dally  subsistence  rates  for  purposes  of 
this  section  for  the  member  and  for  each 
dependent.  Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed  by  or 
under  section  404  rd)  of  this  title  for  the  area 
where  the  temporary  quarters  are  located. 
However,  a  member  may  not  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed more  than  $110  a  day  under  this 
section.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  404  the  following 
new  Item: 

"1 404a.  Travel  and  transportation  alloiw- 
ances:  temporary  lodtglng  ex- 
penses.". 

(b)  Section  411(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "404a,"  after  "(d) -(f),". 

ADVANCE  FATMENT  OF  EVACUATION  ALLOWANCES 

SEC.  12.  Section  405(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  allowances  may  be  paid  In 
advance.". 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  DISLOCATION  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  13.  Section  407(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "An 
allowance  payable  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  In  advance.". 

THAVEL  AND  TSANSPORTATION  FOR  MEMBDIS 
SmVING  CONSECXrnVE  assignments  OVER- 
SEAS 

Sec.  14.  Section  411b(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "who  Is  ordered  to  a  con- 
secutive tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty  sta- 
tion or"  after  "District  of  Columbia"  the 
first  time  It  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
low new  paragraph : 

"(2)  If,  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  under  this  subsection  Is  denied 
leave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty  overseas, 
the  member  shall  be  authorized  to  use  such 
travel  and  transportation  allowances  from  his 
current  duty  station  at  the  first  time  the 
monber  Is  granted  leave.". 

ENVIRONMENTAL    AND     EMERGENCY     TRAVEL 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  411b  the  following  new  sections: 
"S  411c.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances:  travel  performed  In  con- 
nection with  leave  from  certain 
stations  In  foreign  countries 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaires  concerned,  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service,  while  serving  at  a  duty 
station  outside  the  United  States  In  an  area 
specifically  designated  for  purposes  of  this 
section  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and  each 
dependent  of  such  member  authorized  to 
reside  at  his  duty  station,  may  be  paid  for 
or  provided  transportation — 

"(1)  to  another  location  outside  the 
United  States  having  different  social,  cli- 
matic, or  environmental  conditions  than 
those  at  th9duty  station  at  which  the  mem- 
ber is  serving:  or 


"(2)   to  a  location  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)    The    transportation    authorized    by 
this  section  Is  limited  to  transportation  of 
the   member   and   each   dependent   of   the 
member  for  one  round  trip  during  any  con- 
tinuous two-year  tour  and  two  roundtrlps 
during  any  continuous  three-year  tour. 
"5  411d.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances: transportation  incident  to 
certain  emergencies  for  members 
stationed  abroad 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secreurles  concerned,  transportation 
for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  sta- 
tioned outside  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  may  be  provided  from 
the  area  of  the  member's  duty  station  to  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
Incident  to  a  personal  emergency  of  the 
member. 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  Government  transportation  Is  not 
reasonably  available,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  personal  emergency  involved.  The  cost 
of  transportation  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Government- 
procured  commercial  air  travel  from  the  In- 
ternational airport  nearest  the  location  of 
the  member  at  the  time  notification  of  the 
personal  emergency  is  received  or  the  Inter- 
national airport  nearest  the  member's  duty 
station — 

"(1)  to  the  international  airport  within 
the  United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska)  closest  to  the  International  airport 
from  which  the  member  departed;  or 

"(2)  to  an  airport  In  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  SUtes,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
and  return  to  either  the  international  air- 
port from  which  the  member  departed  or  to 
the  international  airport  nearest  the  duty 
station  of  the  member. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  'personal  emergency 
oJ  the  member'  means  the  death,  serious  In- 
Jury,  or  serious  Illness  of — 

"(1)  the  spouse  of  the  member; 

"(2)  a  child  of  the  member  (including 
a  stepchild,  an  adopted  child,  or  an  illegiti- 
mate child  whose  alleged  member-parent  has 
been  Jv.dicially  decreed  to  be  the  parent  of 
the  child  or  Judicially  ordered  to  contribute 
to  the  child's  support,  or  whose  parentage 
has  been  admitted  In  writing  by  the  mem- 
ber); 

"(3)  a  parent  of  the  member  (including 
a  stepparent,  parent  by  adoption,  or  any 
person,  including  a  former  stepparent,  who 
has  stood  In  loco  parentis  tc  the  member  at 
any  time  for  a  continuous  ptjrlod  of  at  least 
five  years  before  the  member  became  21  years 
of  age) ;  or 

"(4)  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  member 
(Including  a  stepbrother  or  stepsister,  a  half 
brother  or  half  sister,  or  a  brother  or  sister 
through  adoption). 

"5  41  le.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  Incident  to 
certain  emergencies  for  members 
performing  temporary  duty 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  Is  performing  tem- 
porary duty  away  from  his  permanent  duty 
station  or  Is  assigned  to  a  ship  or  unit  oper- 
ating away  from  its  home  port  may  be  pro- 
vided transportation  In  kind,  reimbursement 
therefor,  or  a  monetary  ailcwance  at  the 
rate  prescribed  In  such  regulations,  from  his 
place  of  temporary  duty  or  his  Ship  or  unit 
to  his  permanent  duty  station,  the  home 
port  of  the  ship  or  unit,  or  any  other  location, 
and  return  (if  applicable).  Incident  to  a 
personal  emergency  of  the  member. 

"(b)  Tran^ortatlon  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determination 


that  Oovernment  transportation  la  not  rea- 
sonably available,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  personal  emergency  Involved.  The  cost 
of  transportation  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Oovernment- 
procured  commercial  air  travel  from  the 
member's  place  of  temporary  duty  or  ship 
or  unit  to  the  member's  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion or  the  home  port  of  the  ship  or  unit, 
and  return  (If  applicable). 

"(c)  In  this  section,  'personal  emergency 
of  the  member'  means  the  death,  serious 
Injury,  or  serious  Illness  or  a  dependent  of 
the  member.". 

(b)  Ibe  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  suoh  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  411b  the  follow- 
ing new  Items: 

"411c.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
travel  performed  in  connection  with 
leave  from  certain  stations  In  for- 
eign countries. 

"411d.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
transportation  Incident  to  certain 
emergencies  for  members  stationed 
abroad. 

"41  le.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
transport^xtlon  incident  to  certain 
emergcncled  for  members  perform- 
ing temporary  duty.". 

UNirORM  ALLOWANCES  AND  ADVANCE  PAT  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS   SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAM 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  upon  reporting  for  the  first  period  of 
active  duty  required  by  section  2121(c)  of 
title  10  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program.". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  In  advance  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  program  upon  reporting 
for  a  period  of  active  duty  required  by  sec- 
tion 2121(c)   of  title  10.". 

MILTrART  JtrsnCE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  701(a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(4)  Involuntary  leave  required  to  be  taken 
under  section  706  of  this  title."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"S  706.  Involuntary  leave:  aopellate  review 
of  certain  court-martial  convictions 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  an  armed 
force  who  has  been  sentenced  by  court- 
martial  may  be  required  to  take  leave  pend- 
ing completion  of  action  under  subchapter 
IX  of  chapter  47  of  tMs  title  if  the  sentence, 
as  approved  by  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  Jurisdiction  under  section  864 
or  885  of  this  title,  includes  an  unsuspended 
dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct 
discharge.  The  member  may  be  required  to 
begin  8uc»i  involuntary  leave  at  any  time  on 
or  after  the  date  on  which  such  sentence  Is 
approved  by  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  Jurisdiction.  Such  leave  may 
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be  continued  tmtll  any  time  on  or  before  the 
date  on  which  action  Is  com-leted  under  sub- 
chapter IX  of  chapter  47  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  period  of  leave  required  to  be 
taken  under  this  section  shall  be  charged 
first  against  any  accrued  leave  to  the  mem- 
ber's credit  on  the  day  before  the  day  such 
Involuntary  leave  begins,  unless  the  mem- 
ber elects  to  be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave 
under  subsection  (c).  If  a  member  does  not 
elect  to  be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave  under 
subsection  (c)  or  does  not  have  sufficient  ac- 
crued leave  to  his  credit  to  cover  the  total 
period  of  Involuntary  leave,  the  leave  not 
covered  by  accrued  leave  shall  be  charged  as 
excess  leave.  If  a  member  elects  to  be  paid 
for  accrued  leave  under  subsection  (c),  the 
total  period  of  involuntary  leave  shall  be 
charged  as  excess  leave. 

"(c)  (1)  A  member  who  Is  required  to  take 
leave  under  this  section  and  who  has  ac- 
crued leave  to  his  credit  on  the  day  before 
the  day  such  leave  begins  may  elect  to  be 
paid  for  such  accrued  leave  on  the  basis  of 
the  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  on 
the  day  before  the  day  such  Involuntary 
leave  begins  or,  if  he  does  not  so  elect,  is  en- 
titled to  pay  and  allowances  during  any  pe- 
riod of  such  accrued  leave  required  to  be 
taken  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  in  section  707  of  this  title,  a  member 
shall  not  accrue  or  receive  any  pay  or  allow- 
ances during  any  period  of  Involuntary  leave 
required  to  be  taken  under  this  section. 

"(d)  No  member  required  to  take  leave 
under  this  section  shall  become  entitled  to 
any  right  or  benefit  under  section  2021  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  solely  because  of 
any  employment  during  such  leave. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  974  of  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  any  member  required 
to  take  Involuntary  leave  under  this  section 
during  any  period  of  such  Involuntary  leave. 
"(  707.  Payment  for  excess  leave:  disapproval 
of  certain  court-martial  sentences 

"(a)  A  member — 

"(1)  who  Is  required  to  take  Involuntary 
leave  under  section  706  of  this  title,  any  pe- 
riod of  which  Is  charged  as  excess  leave;  and 

"(2)  whose  sentence  by  court-martial  to 
dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge Is  set  aside  or  disapproved  by  a  Court 
of  Military  Review  under  .section  868  of  this 
title  or  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  under  section  867  of  this  title, 
shall  be  paid,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
for  the  period  of  leave  charged  as  excess 
leave,  unless  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  Is  or- 
dered and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad- 
conduct  discharge  Is  Included  In  the  result 
of  the  rehearing  or  new  trial  and  such  dis- 
missal or  discharge  is  later  executed. 

"(b)  A  member  entitled  to  be  paid  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  to  have  accrued  pay  and  allow- 
ances on  each  day  of  Involuntary  leave 
charged  as  excess  leave  (except  days  of  ac- 
crued leave  for  which  the  member  has  been 
paid  under  section  706(c)(1)  of  this  title 
and  which  have  been  charged  as  excess 
leave).  Such  pay  and  allowances  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  in  the  lower  of  the 
pay  grade  held  by  the  member  on  the  day 
before  the  date  his  court-martial  sentence 
was  approved  by  the  convening  authority,  or 
any  lower  pay  grade  to  which  the  member 
was  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  court-martial 
sentence  (Including  any  reduction  under  sec- 
tion 858a  of  this  title)  if  such  reduction  has 
not  been  set  aside,  disapproved,  or  otherwise 
vacated.  Such  a  member  shall  be  paid  the 
amount  of  pay  and  allowances  which  he  is 
deemed  to  have  accrued,  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  his  gross  earnings  from 
wages,  salaries,  tips,  other  personal  service 
Income,  or  unemployment  or  other  public 
assistance  benefits  from  any  government 
agency  during  the  period  such  member  is 
deemed  to  have  accrued  pay  and  allowances 


under  this  subsection.  Except  as  provided  In 
the  following  sentence,  when  a  member's 
sentence  by  court-martial  to  dismissal  or 
dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharge  has 
been  ordered  set  aside  or  disapproved — 

"(1)  payment  shall  be  made  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  such  order  If  no 
rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been  ordered; 

"(2)  payment  shall  be  made  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  order  If  a  re- 
hearing or  new  trial  has  been  ordered  but 
charges  have  not  been  referred  to  a  rehearing 
or  new  trial  within  four  months  from  the 
date  of  such  order; 

"(3)  If  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  is  not  included  in  the 
result  of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  within  two  months  of 
the  announcement  of  the  result  of  such  re- 
hearing or  new  trial;  or 

"(4)  If  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  is  included  in  the  re- 
sult of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial,  but  such 
dismissal  or  discharge  Is  not  later  executed, 
payment  shall  be  made  within  two  months 
of  the  order  which  set  aside,  disapproved,  or 
otherwise  vacated  such  dismissal  or  dis- 
charge. 

If  a  member  Is  entitled  to  be  paid  under  this 
section  but  falls  to  provide  sufficient  Infor- 
mation In  a  timely  manner  regarding  his 
gross  earnings  received  from  wages,  salaries, 
tips,  other  personal  service  Income,  and  un- 
employment or  other  public  assistance  bene- 
fits from  any  government  agency  when  such 
Information  Is  requested  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  subsection  (c)  the  periods 
of  time  established  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  extended  until  one  month  after  the 
member  provides  such  requested  informa- 
tion. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  uniform  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned.  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  the  method  of  determining  a 
member's  gross  earnings  dlirlng  any  period 
such  member  Is  deemed  to  have  accrued  pay 
and  allowances,  including  a  requirement  that 
the  member  provide  income  tax  returns  and 
other  documentation  to  verify  the  amount 
of  his  earnings.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  In  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  70S  the  following  new 
items: 
"706.  Involuntary  leave:  appellate  review  of 

certain  court-martial  convictions. 
•'707.  Payment  for  excess  leave;  disapproval 

of  certain  court-martial  sentences.". 

(b)  Section  813  (article  13)  of  such  title 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  section 
857  of  this  title  (article  57),  no"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "No";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  result  of  trial". 

(c)  Section  832(b)  (article  32(b) )  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
accused  has  the  right  to  be  represented  at 
that  Investigation  as  provided  in  section  838 
of  this  title  (article  38)  and  in  regulations 
prescribed  under  that  section.". 

(d)  Section  838(b)  (article  38(b) )  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented In  his  defense  before  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  or  at  an  investigation 
under  section  832  of  this  title  (article  32) 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  accused  may  be  represented  by 
civilian  counsel  if  provided  by  him. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6).  the  accused  may  be  represented  by — 

"(A)  military  counsel  detailed  under  sec- 
tion 827  of  this  title  (article  27);  or 

"(B)  military  counsel  of  his  own  selection 
if  that  military  counsel  is  reasonably  avail- 
able. 


"(3)  When  the  accused  is  represented  by 
civilian  counsel,  military  counsel  detailed  or 
selected  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  act  as  as- 
sociate counsel  unless  excused  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  accuse. 

"(4)  When  the  accused  is  represented  by 
military  counsel  of  his  own  selection  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B),  any  military  counsel  de- 
tailed under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  shaU,  subject 
to  paragraph  (5),  lie  excused. 

"(5)  An  accused  is  not  entitled  to  be 
represented  In  his  defense  by  more  than  one 
military  counsel.  However,  a  convening  au- 
thority may.  In  his  sole  discretion — 

"(A)  detail  additional  military  counsel  ss 
assistant  defense  counsel;  and 

"(B)  approve  a  request  from  the  accused 
that  military  counsel  detailed  under  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  act  as  associate  defense  coun- 
sel when  the  accused  is  represented  by  mili- 
tary coimsel  of  his  own  selection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  by  reg- 
ulations, define  'reasonably  available'  and 
may,  imder  such  regulations,  establish  pro- 
cedures for  determining  whether  military 
counsel  selected  by  an  accused  under  para- 
graph (2)  (B)  is  reasonably  available.  Such 
regulations  shall  establish  uniform  policies 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  recognizing 
the  differences  In  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  867  (article 
67(c))  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  accused  may  petition  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  for  review  of  a  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Military  Review  wlttiln  60  days 
irom  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  acctised  Is 
notified  of  such  decision  of  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review;  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  such 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Military  Review,  after 
being  served  on  appellate  counsel  of  record 
for  the  accused  (if  any),  is  deposited  In  the 
United  States  mails  for  delivery  by  first  class 
certified  mall  to  the  accused  at  an  address 
provided  by  the  accused  or,  if  no  such  ad- 
dress has  been  provided  by  the  accused,  at 
the  latest  address  listed  for  the  accused  In 
the  accused's  official  service  record. 
The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  act  upon 
such  a  petition  promptly  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  court.". 

(f)  Section  869  (article  69)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "When  such  a  case 
is  considered  upon  application  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  application  must  be  filed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  by 
the  accused — 

"(1)  on  or  before  October  1.  1983;  or 
"(2)  within  two  years  after  the  date  the 
sentence  Is  approved  by  the  convening  au- 
thority or,  In  a  special  court-martial  case 
which  requires  action  under  section  86S(b) 
of  this  title  (article  65(b)),  the  offictr  ex- 
ercising general  court-martial  Jurisdiction, 
whichever  Is  later,  unless  the  accused  estab- 
lishes good  cause  for  failure  to  file  within 
that  time.". 

(g)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  become  effective  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  members  whose 
sentences  by  court-martial  are  approved  by 
the  officer  exercising  general  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  under  section  854  or  865  (article 
64  or  65)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  all  persons  held  as  the 
result  of  a  court-martial  sentence  announced 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  apply  to  Investigations  under  sec- 
Uoa  832    (article   32)    of   Utle   10.   United 
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SUtea  Code,  which  commence  on  or  After 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(d)  aball  apply  to  trials  by  courts-martial 
in  which  all  charges  are  referred  to  trial 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(E)  The  cmiendments  made  by  subsection 

(e)  shall  apply  to  any  accused  with  respect 
to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  decision  which 
Is  dated  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(F)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(f)  shall  apply  to  applications  received  In 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

muTAKT  axcxurriNG  utroaMATioK 
Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  In  order  for  the  Congress  to  otury 
out  effectively  Its  constitutional  authority 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  It  Is  essential — 
(1)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  obtain 
and  con4>Ue  directory  Information  pertain- 
ing to  students  enrolled  in  secondary  schools 
ttiroughout  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  that  such  directory  Information  be 
used  only  for  military  recruiting  purposes 
and  be  retained  in  the  case  of  each  person 
with  respect  to  whom  such  Information  Is 
obtained  and  compiled  for  a  limited  period 
of  time. 

(b)  SecUon  503  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  enlistments.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  'The  Secre- 
tM7":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  compile  directory  In- 
formation pertaining  to  each  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  of  age  or  older,  or  who  Is  In 
the  eleventh  grade  (or  Its  equivalent)  or 
higher  regardless  of  age,  and  who  is  enrolled 
In  a  secondary  school  in  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  possessions,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(3)  Directory  Information  collected  and 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  available  to  the 
armed  forces  for  military  recruiting  purposes 
only. 

"(3)  Directory  information  pertaining  to 
any  person  may  not  be  maintained  for  more 
than  three  years  after  the  date  the  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  such  person  is  first  col- 
lected and  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Directory  information  collected  and 
compiled  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
fidential and  no  person  who  has  had  access 
to  such  Information  may  disclose  such  in- 
formation except  for  the  purposes  described 
in  paragraph  (2) . 

"(6)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  may  au- 
thorize each  Secretary  concerned  to  Issue 
further  implementing  regulations  necessary 
to  administer  the  program  established  under 
this  subsection.  Any  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  Any  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretaries  concerned  shall  be 
as  uniform  as  practicable. 

"(6)  In  this  subsection,  "directory  Informa- 
tion' means,  with  respect  to  a  student,  the 
student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  level  of  education, 
degrees  received,  academic  grades  and  class 
standing,  and  the  most  recent  previous  edu- 
cational agency  or  Institution  attended  by 
the  student.". 

(c)  (1)  The  heading  of  section  503  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1603.  Enlistments:  recruiting  campaigns; 
compilation  of  directory  informa- 
tion" 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  31  of  such  title  relating 
to  section  603  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"503.  Enlistments:      recruiting     campaigns; 

compilation    of    directory    Infurma- 

tlon.". 
(d)  (1)  Chapter  31  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  enlistments,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"I  630.  Criminal  history  Information  for  mil- 
itary recruiting  purposes 

"(a)  Each  State  and  each  unit  of  general 
local  government  of  a  State  Is  requested  to 
make  available,  upon  request,  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  any  criminal  history  Infor- 
mation maintained  by  or  available  to  such 
State  or  unit  of  General  local  government 
which  pertains  to  ( 1 )  any  person  who,  within 
90  days  before  the  date  on  which  such  in- 
formation was  requested,  has  made  applica- 
tion for  enlistment  in  the  armed  forces,  or 
(2)  any  person  who,  within  90  days  before 
the  date  on  which  such  information  was  re- 
quested, has  in  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion for  enlistment  also  has  made  applica- 
tion for  participation  in  a  program  of  the 
armed  forces  which  requires  a  determina- 
tion of  trustworthiness  of  persons  who  par- 
ticipate in  such  program. 

"(b)  In  this  section,  'criminal  history  in- 
formation' means  the  following  information 
with  respect  to  any  juvenile  or  adult  arrest, 
charge,  citation,  or  conviction  of  any  person 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a):  (i)  offense; 
(2)  date:  (3)  place:  (4)  age;  (5)  disposi- 
tion; and  (6)  court. 

"(c)  Criminal  history  Information  received 
under  this  section  shall  be  confidential  and 
no  person  who  has  had  access  to  any  infor- 
mation received  under  this  section  may  dis- 
close such  information  except  to  facilitate 
military  recniltlng. 

"(d)  The  Secretaries  concerned  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  as 
uniform  as  practicable.  Any  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Conunittees  on  Armed  Services 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"520.  Criminal  history  Information  for  mili- 
tary recruiting  purposes.". 

COMFUTXKG  AUTHORIZED  DAILT  AVBtAGE  ITDM- 
BER  OF  ENLISTED  MEMBEKS  IN  PAT  GRADES  E-8 
AND   E-9 

Sec.  19.  Section  617(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  combined"  before 
"pay  grades";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "2  percen/t  and  1  per- 
cent, respectively."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3  percent,  but  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent in  pay  grade  E-0.". 

INCREASE  IN  RESERVE  OmCERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  20.  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6.000"  and  "6,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "8,000"  and  "9,500",  respectively. 

CLARIFICATION    OP    AUTHORITT    TO    TRANSPORT 
CERTAIN    MOTOR    VEHICLES 

Sec.  21.  Section  2634(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  his  personal 
use  or  the  use  of  his  dependents"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
his  dependents  and  for  the  personal  use  O'f 
the  member  or  his  dependents";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  his  dependents"  in 
the  second  sentence  after  "motor  vehicle  of 
the  member". 

NOMINATIONS    BT    THE   SVPERINTENDENTS    OF 
THE   SERVICE   ACADEMIES 

SEC.  22.  (a)  Section  4342  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the 
Superintendent  may  nominate  persons  for 
appointment  as  cadets  at  the  Academy. 
Nominations  by  the  Superintendent  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  but  not  more  than  60 
such  nominations  may  be  made  for  appoint- 
ment in  any  year. 

"(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (3)- 
(7),  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadeu  to  exceed  that  authorized  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b).". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  403  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  Military  Academy,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  .ssctlon  4341  the  following 
new  section : 

"J  4341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the 
President 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  alone.  An  appointment  Is 
conditional  until  the  cadet  Is  admitted". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  4341  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"4341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the 
President.". 

(c)(1)  Section  6953  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointment  of  mid- 
shipmen at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "An  appointment  Is 
conditional  tmtll  a  midshipman  Is  ad- 
mitted.". 

<2)  Section  6954  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointment  of  midshipmen 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f).  respectively; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  may 
nominate  persons  for  appointment  as  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy.  Nominations 
by  the  Superintendent  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  but  not  more  than  50  such  nomina- 
tions may  be  made  for  appointment  in  any 
year. 

"(3)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses 
(3)-(7).  (9).  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
may  not  cause  the  total  strength  of  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy  to  exceed 
that  authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Effective  beginning 
with  nominations  for  appointment  to  the 
Academy  in  the  calendar  year  1964.  the" 
In  subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by  clause 
(A) )  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(d)  Section  9343  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  cadets 
at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the 
Superintendent  may  nominate  persons  for 
appointment  as  cadets  at  the  Academy. 
Nominations  by  the  Superintendent  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  but  not  more  than  60 
such  nominations  may  be  made  for  appoint- 
ment In  any  year. 

"(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses 
(2) -(7).  (9).  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
may  not  cause  the  total  strength  of  the  Air 
Force  cadets  to  exceed  that  authorized  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 

(e)(1)  Chapter  403  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  Air  Force  .\cademy.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  9341  the  following  new 
section: 
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"I  9341a.  Cadets:  appototment  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  alone.  An  appointment  is 
conditional  until  the  cadet  is  admitted.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  9341  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"g34la.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent.". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  nominations  for  appointment 
to  the  first  class  admitted  to  each  Academy 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COMPANT   COMMANDERS   AT  THE   UNITED   STATES 
MILITART    ACADEMY 

Sec.  23.  Section  4349(a)  of  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  Navy. 

Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps"  after  "Army". 

AUTHORrrr  or  the  secretart  of  the  navy  to 

ISSUE  regulations 

Sec.  34.  (a)(1)  Section  5031  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  under  this  title.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  in  addition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  under  section  6011  of  this 
tlUe.". 

(2)  Section  6011  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "with  the  approval  of  the 
President". 

(b)  United  States  Navy  regulations  Issued 
imder  section  6011  of  such  title  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  remain 
In  effect  In  accordance  with  their  terms  until 
amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

PER  DIEM  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVAL  RESEARCH 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  25.  Section  6163  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c)  and  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (c). 

UIMINATINO    DATE    FOR    NOMINATIONS    TO    THE 
NAVAL    ACADEMY 

Sec.  26.  Section  6966  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  l«  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  (b),  (c),  and 
(d),  respectively. 

UIMBT7RSBMXNT       FOR       ACCOMMODATIOm       IN 
PLACE  OF  QUARTERS  FOR  MEMBFRS  ON  SEA  DUTY 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96- 
367  (94  Stat.  1182;  10  U.S.C.  7672  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1982." 

(b)  Section  7672(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  96-367  (94  SUt.  1182;  10  U.S.C.  7672 
note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes,  any  member  of  a  tmlformed 
service  on  sea  duty  who  Is  deprived  of  quar- 
ters on  board  ship  because  of  repairs  or  be- 
cause of  other  conditions  that  make  the 
member's  quarters  uninhabitable  and  for 
whom  it  is  impracticable  to  furnish  accom- 
modations under  subsection  (a),  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
quarters  in  an  amount  not  more  than  the 
total  of— 

"(1)   the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of 

d.SHn'^r  "'  ****  ""^  P*y  P^«  without 
oependents;  and 

r^LW^  ▼•rtable  housing  allowance  which 
coiud  be  paid  to  a  member  of  the  same  oav 
?wde  under  section  403  of  title  37  at  the 
location  where  the  member  is  deprived  of 
quarters  on  board  ship.  ""Pnvea  or 

L^T^^  •"!!'""*  *°  '■'"=**p*  °'  »"«'<=  «^low- 

mce  for  quarters  may  not  be  reimbursed  for 


expensea  under  this  subsection  when  de- 
prived of  quarters  on  board  ship  at  a  loca- 
tion at  which  the  member  can  reside  with 
such  member's  dependents.  The  total 
amount  of  such  reimbursement  may  not 
exceed  •9.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1881,  and  may  not  exceed 
(6300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  AMOUNTS  PAYABLE  TO 
AVXATXOH  CARXKR  OmCKU 

Sec  28.  (a)  (1)  An  officer  who  receives  spe- 
cial pay  for  any  period  under  an  agreement 
executed  and  accepted  under  section  301b 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  aviation  career  incentive  pay 
under  section  301a  of  such  title  during  such 
period  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  In 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  Increase  in  the  rate  of  aviation  career 
incentive  pay  provided  for  by  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  From  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  until  September  30,  1982,  only  agree- 
ments executed  by  officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  under  such  section  301b  may 
be  accepted 

(b)  Section  30lb  of  title  37,  United  Stotet 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Special  pay  may  be  paid  tmder  this 
section  only  for  agreements  accepted  before 
October  1.  1982.". 

(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

$3,000  ACCESSION  BONUS  FOB  SURFACE  NUCLEAR 
POWER  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  29.  Section  312b  of  title  37.  United 
States  Cede,  as  amended  by  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  and  Allowances  Benefits  Act  of 
1980,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "submarine" 
In  paragraph  (a)(1). 

SEA    PAY    TO    MFMBWIS    OF    TWO-CREW    VEMEU 

Sec.  30.  Section  306a  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  career  sea  pay.  as 
amended  by  the  Military  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances Benefits  Act  of  1980.  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "such  service  to  Include  periods  as 
a  member  of  the  off  crew  of  a  two-crewed 
submarine"  after  "underway"  In  paragraph 
(d)(1). 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERV- 
ICE ACT  TO  PERMIT  PERSONS  OVER  6S  YEARS 
OF  ACE  TO  SERVE  ON  LOCAL  DRAFT  BOARDS 

Sec.  31.  Section  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C    App.  460(b) 
(3))   Is  amended  by  striking  out  "who  has 
attained  the  age  of  65  or"  In  the  sixth  com- 
plete sentence  thereof. 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  otherwise  In  this  Act,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
11  shall  take  effect  on  April  I.  1982. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
6.  9,  12.  13.  14,  16.  19.  21,  22.  23,  24.  29.  30. 
and  31  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
I>as5ed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  1181. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  I  wish  to  express  by  gratitude  to 
all  those  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee staff  and  all  those  on  the  various 
liaison  groups  from  the  various  branches 
of  the  services  who  assisted  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff,  the  ranking 
member,  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  worked 
so  hard  and  so  long  to  prepare  this  just- 
passed  military  pay  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
express  gratitude  to  the  entire  Senate 
which  voted  on  an  81  to  0  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Warner  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ERADICATION  OF  PLANT  PEST  AND 
CONTAGIOUS  OR  INFECTIOUS 
ANIMAL  AND  POULTRY  DISEASES 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4416, 
an  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  assist,  on  an  emergency  basis, 
in  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and  con- 
tagious or  infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases.  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that 
the  measure  be  deemed  to  have  been  read 
the  first  and  second  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  b'U  by  title. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4416,  and  before 
the  Chair  rules,  the  Chair  will  entertain 
a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  have  no  objection,  but  I  will  reserve 
the  right  to  obipct  merelv  to  say  for  the 
record  that  the  taking  up  of  this  meas- 
ure has  been  cleared  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston >.  Mr.  HuDDLESTON.  and  Mr.  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HH.  4416)  to  enable  the  Secreta»7 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis.  In  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
conTaelous  or  infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  to  contiDl  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  in  California  cont'nues  to  be  a  con- 
cern of  primary  importance  for  myself 
and  all  of  California  agriculture.  Cur- 
rently, all  or  part  of  seven  counties  are 
under  State  and  Federal  quarantine. 
More  than  3.000  square  miles  are  regu- 
lated in  the  State  and  1,200  square  miles 
are  be'ng  sprayed  from  the  air  to  elimi- 
nate the  fly. 

The  Medfly  infestat'on  in  California 
is  a  concern  of  national  importance. 
Over  50  percent  of  our  Nation's  fruits 
and  vegetables  come  from  the  Golden 
State.  If  in  fact  the  fly  is  not  contained 
and  eradicated  the  possibility  of  a  state- 
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wide  qtiarantine  is  very  real.  Such  a 
quarantine  would  be  a  tremendous  hard- 
ship on  the  farmers  of  California  and 
consumers  across  the  Nation.  Short  sup- 
plies of  essential  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  cause  grocery  prices  to  skyrocket. 
The  resulting  effect  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  would  be  disastrous. 

I  think  I  can  add  at  this  point  that 
California  provides  25  percent  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  consumed  within 
the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  wisely  chosen  to  participate  jointly 
with  the  California  Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture  in  many  of  the  efforts 
aimed  at  eradicating  the  fly.  The  USDA 
has  also  committed  itself  to  fundmg  50 
percent  of  the  joint  eradication  efforts. 
Indeed  a  significant  but  warranted  ex- 
penditure in  light  of  the  national  impli- 
cations of  an  uncontrolled  Medfly  in- 
festation in  our  country. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  Medfly  fight. 
Specifically  it  will  authorize  Uie  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  funds 
within  the  Department's  budget  for  use 
in  emergency  pest  situations.  The  Secre- 
tary must  be  able  to  respond  swiftly  and 
effectively  to  plant  pest  outbreaks  which 
threaten  our  Nation's  primary  indus- 
try— agriculture.  A  quick  response  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  have  not  only 
the  authority  to  marshal  needed  re- 
sources to  the  battle  zone  but  also  the 
dcrflars  to  fund  eradication  efforts. 

Our  efforts  to  rid  the  State  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  are  long  from 
over.  We  have  no  assurance  that  more 
flies  will  not  be  found.  In  fact,  given  our 
past  success  with  eradication — we  should 
anticipate  further  infestations.  It  pains 
me  to  say  this  but  we  must  be  realistic. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  look 
back  on  the  battle  from  where  we  stand 
today. 

The  history  of  the  Medfly  infestation 
in  California  in  scientific  and  political 
terms  Is  an  interesting  study.  What 
started  out  as  a  matter  of  man  versus 
insect  degenerated  Into  a  battle  be- 
tween agriculture  and  environmental 
extremists. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  project  by 
the  California  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  from  the  start  has  been  an 
embarrassment  for  all  of  us  working  for 
the  public  good.  Governor  Brown  in  his 
efforts  to  resist  the  aerial  application  of 
malathion  brought  the  level  of  battle  to 
politician  versus  politician.  Mr.  Brown 
was  attacked  viciously  by  members  of 
both  political  parties — all  quite  appro- 
priately. 

His  efforts  to  continue  along  the  path 
of  using  integrated  pest  management 
practices  to  control  the  fly  were  without 
scientific  basis.  But  there  was  a  political 
basis  Indeed— and  by  putting  politics  be- 
fore problem  solving,  he  did  something 
that  a  responsible  public  servant  should 
not  have  done. 

Integrated  pest  management  is  a  valu- 
able tool  in  agriculture  but  it  is  simply 
not  effective  in  controlling  the  Medfly. 
Several  months  after  initiating  the  inte- 
grated pest  management  program  of  fruit 
stripping  and  groimd  sprasring,  $25  mil- 
lion and  a  hundred  fly  flnds  later — virtu- 


ally everyone  agreed  that  the  Integrated 
pest  management  experiment  was  a  fail- 
ure. Why  did  the  Governor  resist  spray- 
ing and  continue  down  the  Ineffectual 
path  of  Integrated  pest  management? 
The  answer  is  simply  politics.  We  must 
be  grateful  that  Secretary  Block,  with 
his  tremendous  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's agriculture  was  able  to  provide  the 
leverage  needed  to  get  the  spray  program 
off  the  ground. 

Governor  Brown  has  attempted  to 
blame  the  mistaken  release  of  fertile 
Peruvian  Medflies  for  the  continued 
growth  of  the  infestation.  This  is  a  highly 
questionable  assertion.  At  best  it  Is  a  poor 
excuse. 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts  about  the 
Peruvian  flies.  They  were  released  over 
10  grid  areas  in  San  Jose.  Larval  infesta- 
tions were  found  later  in  47  grid  areas — 
a  far  greater  area  than  that  in  which  the 
Peruvian  flies  were  released.  These  flies 
are  the  sterile  flies  which  mate  and 
nothing  results.  If  nothing  results  over 
two  or  three  generations,  you  have  got 
them  Ucked.  To  date,  checks  of  over  2,000 
Peruvian  flies  released  at  the  same  time 
have  turned  up  only  two  fertile  flies — a 
ratio  of  more  than  1,000  to  1.  This  ratio 
far  exceeds  the  100  to  1  ratio  ordinarily 
used  to  eradicate  the  Medfly.  So  this 
argiunent  that  fertile  Peruvian  flies  have 
been  released  simply  does  not  hold  up. 
The  infestation  has  spread  to  a  far 
greater  area  than  would  have  beoi  ex- 
pected if  such  a  theory  had  been  correct. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  now  before 
the  Senate  is  vitally  needed  by  USDA  to 
facilitate  their  dollar  support  of  the 
eradication  program  in  California.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  determine 
at  this  point  just  what  the  total  costs  of 
eradication  will  be  in  the  case  of  the 
Medfly.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  that  the 
costs  of  eradication  will  be  minimal 
when  compared  to  the  alternative  of 
economic  devastation  for  the  farmers 
and  skyhigh  produce  costs  for  consumers 
if  we  are  not  successful  in  destroying  the 
Medfly. 

For  those  Senators  who  might  be 
reluctant  to  vote  for  this  measure  for 
fear  of  giving  the  Secretary  a  "blank 
check,"  I  would  say  to  them,  "you  can 
rest  at  ease."  The  Secretary  has  had 
similar  authorities  in  dealing  with  ani- 
mal disease  problems  for  the  last  20 
years.  Over  all  these  years  the  Secretary 
has  exercised  his  authority  in  only  one 
instance — that  was  in  the  case  of  an 
outbreak  of  exotic  Newcastle  disease 
in  poultry.  USDA  has  a  proven  record  of 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  plant  pest 
infestations  and  animal  disease 
epidemics. 

The  emphasis  of  our  eradication  ef- 
forts to  date  has  been  mainly  defensive. 
This  is  regrettable.  In  order  to  stop  the 
fly  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  take 
the  offensive  in  the  battle.  To  sit  and 
wait  until  we  flnd  fertile  flies  in  our  traps 
means  we  are  committing  ourselves  to  a 
course  of  reactive  management  instead 
of  taking  defense.  This  I  flnd  totally  un- 
acceptable. We  must  initiate  a  program 
of  preventative  spraying  in  areas  of 
likely  infestation  and  exoand  and  per- 
fect our  trapping  programs. 

Swift  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  measure  will  guarantee  that  the  con- 


trol efforts  will  continue  with  all  due 
speed. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  California,  indeed, 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  efforts  in  this  connection. 
He  has  eloquently  stated  the  case  for 
speedy  approval  of  the  pendinc 
legislation. 

I  know  that  the  able  Smator  from 
California,  with  whom  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  is  and  has  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  this  legislation 
be  rapidly  approved.  As  he  indicated, 
H.R.  4416  would  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  transfer  funds  from  agen- 
cies or  corporations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  use  only  in  emergency 
situations  for  the  eradication  of  plant 
pests  or  contagious  animal  diseases. 

This  authority  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance. The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  out- 
break in  California  now  poses  a  grave 
threat  not  only  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  in  Uiat  State,  but  to  the  produce 
of  every  State  in  the  Nation. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
strongly  supports  this  legislation.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  already 
committed  itself  to  sharing  expenditures 
with  the  State  of  California  in  its  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  Medfly,  however,  all 
funds  available  within  the  Department 
for  this  purpose  are  almost  exhausted.  It 
is  imperative  that  eradication  efforts  not 
stop  now. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  provi- 
sion similar  to  H.R.  4416  has  also  been 
incorporated  into  the  House-passed  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill.  The  Senate 
has  not  yet  taken  action  on  that  matter. 
The  provision  in  that  bill  would  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  which  the  De- 
partment has  had  for  some  time  now  to 
transfer  funds  for  emergency  use  in  ani- 
mal disease  eradication.  It  would  also  ex- 
tend this  authority  to  plant  pests.  HR. 
4416,  which  we  are  now  debating,  would 
make  both  of  these  authorities  perma- 
nent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  crucial  that  this 
legislation  be  speedily  approved.  It  does 
not  call  for  additional  appropriations  of 
money.  It  merely  provides  transfer  au- 
thority. We  cannot  afford  any  further 
delays  in  the  current  California  eradi- 
cation efforts.  Moreover,  we  need  this 
transfer  authority  in  the  event  of  future 
emergency  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia  for  yielding  to  me. 
Again,  I  commend  him. 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware,  there  is 
a  serious  infestation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  in  California.  This  out- 
break directly  threatens  California's  $14 
billion  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and 
is  of  great  concern  to  growers  in  other 
States  and  consumers  as  well. 

Since  the  Medfly  was  discovered  In 
California  in  June  1980,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  State  of  California  on  a 
cooperative  project  to  eradicate  this 
hlsiily  destructive  pest.  The  Federal 
Government  has  agreed  to  pay  for  50 
percent  of  the  eradication  project  costs. 
This  include*  reimbursement  for  past 
and  future  costs  of  spraying,  trapping 
and  monitoring,  and  quarantine  and  de- 
tection efforts.  To  date,  USDA  has  paid 
for  less  than  its  full  share.  I  understand 
that  for  September  1981  alone  USDA's 
half  may  amount  to  $6  million.  However, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
that  it  will  nm  out  of  available  funds  in 
just  a  few  days.  It  is  critical  that  there 
be  no  interruption  in  Federal  assistance 
at  this  point  if  the  program  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  that  USDA  be  able  to  meet 
the  commitment  made  earlier  this  year 
to  share  half  the  costs  of  the  project. 

Under  current  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  other  sources  available  to 
USDA  in  emergencies  to  combat  out- 
breaks of  animal  diseases.  But  there  is  no 
similar  authority  to  transfer  funds  to 
combat  outbreaks  of  plant  pests  like  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  This  bill  before 
us  today,  HJl.  4416,  would  retain  the 
current  authority  re  animal  diseases  and 
extend  it  to  cover  emergencies  involving 
eradication  of  plant  pests.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  legislation  does  not 
provide  for  increased  funding.  But  it 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
needed  flexibility  to  deal  with  this  urgent 
problem  or  any  future  plant  pest  threat 
to  our  food  supply. 

Mr.  President,  any  moneys  spent  under 
this  authority  would  be  a  national  in- 
vestment to  Insure  that  the  Mediterra- 
nean fruit  fly  is  controlled  and  eradicated 
in  those  locations  where  it  is  now  found 
In  the  continental  United  States.  While 
the  cost  is  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  these 
sums  are  much  less  than  would  be  in- 
curred by  American  farmers  and  consu- 
mers if  the  Medfly  were  not  eradicated. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  in  permitting  this 
bill  to  be  brought  up  at  this  time.  It  is 
Important  to  the  people  of  California  and 
the  Nation.  I  urge  this  bill's  adoption.* 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  4416,  a  bill 
that  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authority  to  transfer  Agriculture 
Department  funds  for  use  in  emergency 
pest  control  situations  such  as  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly  outbreak  In  Califor- 
nia. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
this  emergency  measure  Is  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  our  producers  and  consumers.  If 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  Is  not  eradi- 
cated as  soon  as  possible,  other  States 
will  suffer  the  same  costly  consequences 
as  California. 

The  proi)osal  to  give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  transfer  Department  fimds  for 
emergency  situations  has  been  used  for 
the  arrest  and  eradication  of  Infectious 
or  contagious  diseases  of  animals  or 
poultry.  This  legislation  would  extend  his 
authority  to  cover  the  emergency  arrest 
or  eradication  of  plant  pests  as  well. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  supports  the  adop- 


tion of  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  will  ad- 
dress a  very  troubling  problem  which 
arises  from  the  establishment  of  new  or 
unanticipated  emergency  plant  pest  In- 
festations which  threaten  American  agri- 
culture, by  granting  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture limited  authority  to  transfer 
funds  within  the  Department  to  arrest 
or  eradicate  the  pest. 

This  is  identical  to  authority  which 
currently  exists  in  the  Department  for 
the  control  of  animal  diseases,  an  au- 
thority which  the  administration  has 
been  very  prudent  in  exercising.  The 
emergency  authority  is  used  when  a  new 
plant  or  animal  pest  problem  is  identified 
which  requires  immediate  action  to  con- 
trol or  eliminate.  The  cost  of  undertaking 
these  control  efforts  can  be  considerable, 
but  without  swift  action,  the  ultimate 
cost  to  agricultural  producers  and  to  the 
consumers  can  be  enormous. 

The  Nation  is  currently  confronted 
with  a  typical  example  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  avthorlty  is  need- 
ed :  The  infestation  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  in  CaUfomia.  Early  this  summer, 
the  U.S.  Department  oi  Agriculture  was 
almost  forced  to  terminate  its  participa- 
tion in  the  eradication  effort  because  all 
available  reserve  and  contingency  fund- 
ing was  exhausted.  Fortunately  Congress 
was  considering  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  at  the  time,  and  additional 
funds  were  provi.icd  in  time  to  continue 
the  program.  Had  Congress  been  out  of 
session,  or  occupied  with  other  legisla- 
tion at  that  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  no  alternative  but 
to  halt  its  spray  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  general  rule,  I  do 
not  favor  the  granting  of  discretionary 
authority  to  obligate  funds  without  prior 
specific  appropriations  by  the  Congress. 
In  this  case,  however,  I  recognize  that 
t^ere  are  good  and  compelling  reasons 
why  a  limited  exception  to  this  rule 
should  be  granted.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  Congress  will  continue  to  ex- 
ercise its  oversight  responsibilities,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  prior  to 
the  exercise  of  thi."?  emergency  authority 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  be  notified  for  their  con- 
currence. 

With  these  safeguards  and  limitations 
I  believe  that  the  bill  should  be  adopted.* 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  there 
IS  no  objection  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  approves  of  this  measure  and 
has  no  objection  to  It.  I  believe  the  same 
Is  true  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  request  that 
we  submit  this  to  a  voice  vote  since  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  enough  objection 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4416)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 


reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Treasury  Department  this 
morning  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
Treasury  and  the  administration  say 
that  it  will  need  an  increase  in  the  cur- 
rent debt  ceiling,  which  is  now  $985 
billion.  It  will  need  an  increase  to 
$1,079,000,000,000.  That  represents  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  of  roughly  $90  billion 
during  the  flsctd  year  1982.  The  ciurent 
debt  is  now  $985  billion.  The  proposal  is 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling,  the  amount 
of  debt  permitted,  to  $1,079,000,000,000 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

Under  questioning  by  me,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  stated  that  the 
rollover  of  present  debt  during  the  new 
fiscal  year  will  be  $252  billion.  Another 
way  of  saying  that  is  that  Treasury  must 
go  into  the  money  market  to  the  extent 
of  $252  billion  to  refinance  existing  debt. 
On  top  of  that,  it  will  need  to  go  into 
the  money  markets  for  a  minimum  of 
$60  billion  for  new  debt. 

The  reason  I  say  a  minimum  of  $62 
billion,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Treasury 
Department  said  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately $60  billion  of  new  debt  that  would 
need  to  be  financed  during  fiscal  1982, 
but  the  figures  that  are  submitted  show 
that  it  will  be  approximately  $90  billion, 
somewhere  between  $85  billion  and  $90 
billion  of  new  funds  that  will  be  needed. 
The  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  submitted  figures  showing  that  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  will  be,  in  round  figures,  $68  billion. 
On  top  of  that,  there  are  off-budget 
debts  of  $18  billion.  So,  when  you  add 
those  two  together,  you  come  up  with  a 
Federal  funds  deficit,  as  differentiated 
from  a  unified  budget  deficit,  of  $86 
billion. 

In  estimating  the  amoimt  of  money 
that  will  be  needed  and  the  new  debt 
celling  that  will  be  needed  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  Treasury  assumed,  I  was  told  this 
morning  at  the  committee  hearing,  an 
interest  rate  of  between  11  and  12.5  per- 
cent. Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  Is  now 
paying  between  15  and  16  percent  for 
money,  so  the  assumption  may  be  very 
optimistic  at  11  to  12.5  percent.  My  guess 
is  that  it  is  too  optimistic.  But  if  the 
interest  rates  continue  anywhere  near 
what  they  are  now,  then,  for  every  per- 
centage point  above  that  11  to  12.5  per- 
cent, it  will  add  S4  billion,  the  Treasury 
testified  today,  to  the  cost  of  servicing 
the  debt. 

The  cost  of  servicing  the  debt,  the 
committee  was  told  today  by  the  Treas- 
ury, for  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  $108 
billion.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  our 
Government  is  in  a  very  serious  financial 
position.  The  business  community  and 
the  stock  market  and  the  investment 
funds  recognize  this  and  have  recognized 
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It.  It  has  had  an  extremely  undesirable 
effect  on  the  economy.  President  Reagan, 
I  think,  recognizes  it,  also.  I  have  not 
talked  with  him  personally,  but,  Judging 
from  the  news  accounts,  the  White 
House  Is  prepared  to  ask  for  additional 
reductions  in  spending  over  and  above 
the  reductions  that  Congress  already  has 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  President 
does  ask  for  additional  reductions  in 
spending.  If  he  does.  I  plan  to  support 
him.  Although  great  strides  have  been 
made.  I  admit,  although  significant  re- 
ductions have  been  made  by  this  Con- 
gress. I  think  further  reductions  need  to 
be  made  if  we  are  to  get  Interest  rates 
down. 

Over  the  weekend,  Mr.  President, 
prominent  Members  of  Congress  have 
said  that  if  interest  rates  do  not  come 
down  within  z  number  of  days,  some- 
thiJog  must  be  done  about  it.  Well,  what 
can  be  done  about  it?  Does  anybody 
believe  we  can  legislate  a  reduction  in 
Interest  rates?  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  believes  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
economist  who  believes  that.  There  may 
be  poUticians  who  believe  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes,  Mr. 
President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  not  the  Senator  aware 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  using  his  influence  to  keep  the 
interest  rates  high  and  the  chairman  Is 
keeping  the  money  supply  as  tight  as 
possible?  Does  that  not  make  Inter^t 
rates  high? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Is  attempting  to  cool 
the  tremendous  Inflation  that  is  eating 
into  the  pay  check  of  every  man  and 
w(Hnan.  That  is  what  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  trsdng  to  do.  curb 
Inflation. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  one  wamts  to  cooperate 
with  the  Manhattan  bankers  making 
the  interest  rate  as  high  as  It  can  go. 
that  is  the  way  to  do  it,  to  make  money 
as  tight  as  possible.  The  ability  to  pro- 
tect the  economy  from  further  high  In- 
terest rates  is  in  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  In  the  lawmaking  process, 
which  Is  Congress  and  the  President. 
Previous  Congresses  created  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  That  is  an  act  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. That  act  can  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed entirely. 

If  anybody  Is  going  to  do  anything 
about  high  interest  rates,  it  should  be 
this  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  are  the  bor- 
rowers and  who  have  to  borrow  money. 
Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
these  big  banks  are  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions, that  they  are  In  the  charity 
business.  If  you  believe  that.  Just  read 
that  corporate  charter.  It  says  banks  are 
In  business  to  make  money.  They  are 
making  money  very  well  Indeed. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  the  long- 
term  interest  rate  tends  to  be  3  points 
above  Inflation.  Right  now.  it  is  8  points 
above  inflation.  This  Government  should 
do  something  about  It. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  not  going  to  de- 
fend these  high  Interest  rates,  because 


the  President  Is  not  defending  them.  All 
I  am  saying  Is  that  the  Pre&dent  should 
do  something  about  them. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  been  condemning 
high  interest  lates  perhaps  longer  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  condemning  high  interest  rates  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  have  said  we  have 
them  because  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  over 
a  period  of  years,  in  squandering  and 
spending  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  That  is  why  we  have  these 
high  interest  rates  and  this  high  infla- 
tion— because  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
Congress. 

If  anyone  in  Congress  has  plans  for 
legislation  that  can  bring  down  Interest 
rates,  fine.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislation  that  can  bring  down  interest 
rates.  The  way  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  is  what  the  President  is  trying  to 
do  and  what  Congress  has  reluctantly 
followed  him  in  doing — namely,  to  re- 
duce the  huge  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
Government. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  President 
for  the  initiative  and  the  leadership  and 
the  determination  he  has  shown,  during 
the  short  time  he  has  been  in  ofHce,  in 
bringing  down  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  Government. 

This  year.  Congress  approved  a  $35 
billion  reduction.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
voted  for  that  program.  Both  of  us  feel 
that  we  do  need  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  and  that  is  what  the  President 
is  trying  to  do.  So  I  applaud  and  defend 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
Government  expenditures.  That  is  the 
way,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  long  run,  to  get 
interest  rates  down.  I  believe  these  inter- 
est rates  are  absolutely  devastating. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  we  do  not  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  are  not  going  to  have 
one — and  have  no  hope  of  having  one — 
is  high  interest  rates. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  seems  to 
think  that  the  way  to  do  that  would  be 
to  balance  the  Federal  books.  TTie  Fed- 
eral books  will  never  be  balanced  with 
interest  rates  so  high. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
solve  this  problem  merely  by  making  con- 
ditions attractive  for  the  Wall  Street 
bankers  and  the  big  money  interests  in 
America.  These  money  lenders  represent 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  in  our  power 
to  make  the  economic  renditions  so  at- 
tractive that  interest  rates  will  come 
down. 

In  my  judgment,  to  bring  down  Inter- 
est rates,  you  will  have  to  look  at  the 
kinds  of  things  Presidents  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman  did  when 
they  used  the  powers  that  were  given  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution 
to  create  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
of  it.  You  will  have  to  use  those  powers 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  99  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  who  happen  to  be 
the  money  borrowers. 

If  interest  rates  continue  to  be  kept 
high  with  the  approval  of  this  White 
House  and  the  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration so  far,  then  those  Wall  Street 


bankers  can  write  their  own  tickets.  TUs 
is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

I  suggest  that  the  President  talk  to  the 
money  lenders  the  way  he  talked  to  the 
air  trafBc  controllers.  He  should  say:  "I 
appreciate  your  help  in  getting  me  In 
office,  but  after  all,  I  represent  more  than 
you.  I  have  responsibility  to  all  223  mil- 
lion in  this  country.  If  you  think  you  can 
rontinue  to  take  advantage  of  this  situa- 
tion the  way  you  have  been,  I'll  have  to 
take  the  side  of  the  99  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  getting  the  worst  of  It." 

I  believe  that  if  a  vote  were  to  be  taken 
on  Wall  Street  right  now,  the  majority 
there  would  be  in  favor  of  bringing  down 
these  interest  rates  and  using  the  power 
of  the  Government,  if  need  be,  to  do  it. 
They  know  that  Is  the  only  way  It  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  elaborate  on  how  the  Govern- 
ment should  or  could  bring  down  the 
interest  rates? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  the  President.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  nobody  is  gohig  to 
become  excited  about  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  saying  anyliiing 
about  that.  They  will  say.  "He  is  just  re- 
verting to  form.  He  came  here  as  a  pop- 
ulist, to  begin  with." 

However,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says  he  is  concerned  about  this 
matter.  Our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia are  expressing  concern  about  these 
high  interest  rates.  The  President  should 
say,  "Enough." 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
does  not  believe  in  the  Reconstructi(» 
Finance  Corporation,  but,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, the  money  is  the  people's  money. 
The  money  is  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  rediscounting  these 
notes,  and  the  credit  is  the  people's 
credit.  We  may  have  to  find  some  other 
ways  of  doing  business  in  order  to  use 
the  people's  credit  to  the  beneflt  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  We  may  have  to 
recreate  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  some  of  these  loans 
that  money  lenders  do  not  want  to  make, 
except  at  25  percent  Interest. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  paying  16  percent  for 
short-term  money.  So  It  Is  not  just  the 
bankers. 

I  do  not  defend  the  bankers.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  during  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  I  beUeve  I  have  been  more 
critical  of  them  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  of  anycme 
who  wants  these  high  Interest  rates. 
There  may  be  some  people  who  do,  but  I 
do  not  know  who  they  are.  It  hurts 
everybody. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  happy  about  It, 
but  the  natural  gas  industry  has  had  to 
live  with  price  controls  for  more  than  30 
years.  It  is  not  fair;  it  is  not  right.  They 
have  had  to  suffer  from  price  controls 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  There  Is 
quite  a  difference.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
every  State  in  the  Union  had  a  usury 
law.  I  voted  for  it  when  I  was  in  the 
Virginia  Senate — a  usury  law  for  the 
State  of  Virginia,  by  which  no  one  could 
lend  money  above  a  certain  rate.  But 
in  the  last  few  years.  Congress  got  Into 
the  act  and  said.  In  effect,  "You  must  set 
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aside  all  your  usury  laws,  because  If  you 
don't,  there  won't  be  any  ecowMnlc  ac- 
tivity." There  is  no  way  you  can  force 
anyone  to  lend  money  at  a  particular 
rate.  ,  , 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
Lb  making  the  argvunent  that  nothing  ex- 
cept balancing  the  Federal  budget  will 
lower  interest  rates.  Many  things  have 
been  done  to  lower  interest  rates  under 
Presidents  who  had  the  will  to  act.  and 
I  refer  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Tniman.  They  were  criticized 
severely  for  using  the  powers  of  this 
Government  to  benefit  the  people. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  They  did 
not  have  anything  similar  to  what  we 
face  today,  nothing  whatsoever,  with  re- 
gard to  the  interest  rates  we  face  today. 
They  did  not  have  anything  in  regard  to 
the  accumulated  deficits  and  huge  defi- 
cits we  nave  today.  It  was  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
dear  friend  from  Virghiia  for  yielding 
to  me.  He  knows  I  love  him  devoutly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is  mutual. 

Mr.  LONG.  He  is  a  great  Senator.  I 
will  trespass  on  his  time  no  further,  ex- 
cept to  express  my  admiration  for  him; 
and  I  reserve  my  right,  as  a  very  dear 
friend,  to  have  a  different  opinion  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  very  seldom  have  a  difference 
of  opinion.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  matter.  Both 
of  us  feel  that  interest  rates  are  too  high. 
Both  of  us  feel  that  interest  rates  must 
be  brought  down.  Both  of  us  want  to  do 
whatever  is  reasonable  and  possible.  It  is 
Just  a  question  of  how  it  can  be  done. 
There  might  be  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  that. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  many  years,  showed  an  ability 
and  a  dedication  that  few  persons  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  have  shown,  and  I 
have  great  admiration  for  him.  Perhaps 
by  talking  to  each  other,  we  can  find 
some  proposal  we  can  make  which  will 
bring  down  interest  rates  at  an  early 
date. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  doubtful  that 
any  proposal  that  Congress  could  make — 
cr,  for  that  matter,  that  the  administra- 
tion could  make — could  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  interest  rates  in  a  very  short 
time,  unless  we  want  to  run  the  risk  and 
probability  of  stimulating  infiation 
simultaneously. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy.  He  is  always  generous  and 
kind.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  in  working  with  the 
Senator  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
many  times  we  started  out  with  a 
divergence  of  views  and  managed  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  we  could  support, 
and  I  hope  we  can  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distingxiished 
majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday,  July  31,  I  spoke  on  the  early 
history  of  Senate  committees,  and  today 
I  continue  my  series  of  statements  on  the 
United  States  Senate,  it  being  a  time 
when  the  Senate  is  not  engaged  in  the 
transaction  of  business  and  with  no  other 
Senator  seekng  the  floor. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  elaborate  a  bit  on 
the  evolution  of  the  Senate  committee 
system  and  certain  Senate  rules,  and  in 
this  regard  may  I  express  appreciation 
to  Judy  Schneider  who  is  in  the  CJovern- 
ment  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Congressional  Research  Service,  and  also 
to  Dr.  Floyd  Riddick,  Parliamentarian 
Emeritus  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Efforts  to  secure  changes  in  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  have  been  a  continu- 
ing trend  in  the  history  of  Congress.  Even 
in  an  institution  such  as  the  Senate,  with 
a  high  regard  for  the  role  of  tradition, 
organizational  and  procedural  changes 
have  occurred  throughout  its  develop- 
ment. In  the  96th  Congress.  Senate  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  efforts  to  improve 
legislative  efficiency,  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic accountability  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
enhance  its  institutional  stature. 

In  many  ways,  the  modem  Senate  is 
much  like  the  Senate  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Traditions  of  extended  debate 
and  of  collegiality  in  decision-making 
have  remained  influential  to  the  present 
day-  In  other  respects,  the  Senate  has 
seen  fit  to  modify  its  practices.  In  recent 
years,  efforts  have  been  undertaken  to 
modify  the  seniority  system,  to  open 
Senate  committee  meetings  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  increase  the  availability  of  staff 
assistance  for  Members,  and  to  require 
the  disclosure  of  information  about  Sen- 
ators' personal  finances.  Other  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  reasserting 
the  role  of  Congress  in  formulating  na- 
tional policy. 

The  modem  Senate  committee  system 
dates  from  the  passage  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  which 
marked  the  culmination  of  efforts  by  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress.  Hearings  by  a  second  such 
joint  committee  in  1965-66  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  1970  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act,  which  focused  primarily 
on  congressional  information  and  ana- 
lytic resources,  committee  staffing,  and 
congressional  procedure.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  established  Senate 
and  House  Budget  Committee,.,  a  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  a  process 
to  achieve  more  coordinated  congres- 
sional action  in  fiscal  policy  making. 


Several  additional  changes  were  made 
in  Senate  committee  operations  during 
the  94th  Congi'3ss.  The  previous  require- 
ment that  Senate  committee  meetings  be 
open  to  the  public  was  extended  to  con- 
ference ccoimittee  meetings  imless  a 
majority  of  the  House  or  Senate  cc«i- 
ferees  voted  otherwise.  Senators  who 
previously  had  not  been  able  to  appoint 
committee  staff  were  permitted  to  name 
staff  to  aid  them  with  committee  busi- 
ness. The  Senate  Democratic  Conference 
voted  to  provide  that,  beginning  in  1977, 
one-fifth  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
could  anonymously  request  a  secret  vote 
of  the  Conference  on  any  prospective 
committee  chairman  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  Steering  Committee.  Repub- 
Ucan  committee  leaders  are  chosen  by 
their  party  colleagues  <m  each  commit- 
tee, subject  to  RepubUcan  Conference 
approval. 

Early  in  the  95th  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  a  major  revision  in  its  com- 
mittee system.  In  1976,  a  Temporary 
Select  Committee  to  Study  the  Senate 
Committee  System  had  been  appointed. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Sen.  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  co-chairman.  Sen.  Bill 
Brock,  the  committee  recommended  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  the 
Senate's  committee.  The  committee  re- 
forms, as  embodied  in  S.  Res.  4  of  the 
95th  Congress,  were  considered  and 
amended  during  four  days  of  Senate  de- 
bate, and  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  Feb.  4,  1977.  Among  the  provisions  of 
S.  Res.  4  were: 

Reduction  in  the  number  of  Senate 
standing  committees  from  18  to  15; 

Adjustments  In  committee  jurisdic- 
tions; 

Limitations  on  Senators'  committee 
and  subcommittee  assignments: 

Increased  committee  staff  assistance 
for  minority  party  members; 

Recommendations  that  duties  of  joint 
committees  be  transferred  to  Senate 
standing  committees  wherever  possible; 

Establi'hment  of  procedures  to  secure 
referral  of  legislation  to  more  than  one 
committee;  and 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  the  95th 
Congress. 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  S.  Res.  4. 
action  was  taken  to  abolish  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation were  retained,  as  were  Joint  Com- 
mittees on  the  Library  and  on  Printing. 
At  the  end  of  the  95th  Congress,  the 
Senate  acted  to  continue  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  an  ad- 
ditional two  years. 

The  Senate  acted  to  implement  addi- 
tional provisions  of  its  committee  reform 
resolution  during  the  96th  Congress.  Ad- 
ditional committee  and  subcommittee  as- 
signment limitations  became  effective 
with  the  start  of  the  new  Congress.  Some 
Senators  were  forced  to  relinquish  com- 
mittee assignments  they  held  in  preced- 
ing Congresses.  By  1979,  the  Senate  also 
came  half-way  (from  a  1977  base)  to- 
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ward   achieving   a   one-third   minority 
party  committee  staffing  ratio. 

Delay  of  business  on  the  Senate  floor 
remained  an  issue  of  continuing  concern. 
Changes  In  the  cloture  rule  (Rule  XXII) 
by  which  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  Is 
terminated  have  been  suggested  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1975,  the  Senate  revised 
Its  rule  to  permit  cloture  if  three-flfths 
of  Its  Members  vote  to  bring  debate  on 
legislation  to  a  close;  previously,  the  sup- 
port of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  had  been  necessary.  In 
the  94th  Congress,  a  record  number  of  14 
successful  cloture  votes  were  taken.  Dur- 
ing the  95th  Congress,  opponents  of 
measures  delaved  Senate  business  for 
substantial  periods  of  time  even  after 
cloture  was  Invoked.  A  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9.  1977)  to  eliminate  or  to  reduce  the 
Impact  of  these  "post-cloture  filibusters" 
failed  to  gain  passage  after  four  days  of 
Senate  debate.  In  October  1977,  a  series 
of  parliamentary  rulings  by  the  Vice 
President,  sustained  by  the  Senate,  par- 
tially limited  the  impact  of  post-cloture 
filibusters.  Additional  efforts  to  modify 
the  Senate  cloture  rule  were  begun  in  the 
96th  Congress. 

During  the  95th  Congress,  severtd  pro- 
posals were  considered  to  revise  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  of  the  Senate. 
At  the  end  of  1976.  the  Commission  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
the  previous  year,  issued  its  final  report. 
The  Commission  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Administrator  of  the 
Senate  responsible  for  routine  manage- 
ment functions;  the  reallocation  of  space 
for  Senators,  committees,  and  adminis- 
trative units;  more  efficient  use  of  time 
through  early  organizational  meetings, 
computerized  scheduling  of  committee 
meetings  and  designation  of  days  exclu- 
sively for  committee  or  floor  iDusiness: 
experimentation  with  broadcasting  of 
floor  proceedings;  and  public  financial 
disclosure  for  Senators  and  key  admin- 
istrative staff. 

A  resolution  'S.  Res.  166,  1977)  em- 
bodying most  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations was  considered  in  com- 
mittee, but  not  reported  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate. Some  of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations were  implemented,  however. 
Computerized  scheduling  of  committee 
meetings  began  during  the  95th  Congress 
and  Senate  debates  on  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  were  broadcast  by  public 
radio. 

The  Senate  also  acted  in  the  95th 
Congress  to  Increase  accountability  of 
Senators  for  their  personal  finances.  S. 
Res.  110,  adopted  Apr.  1.  1977.  estab- 
lished a  more  comprehensive  financial 
disclosure  requirement  for  Senators  and 
senior  staff,  proscribed  the  receipt  of 
gifts  valued  in  excess  of  $100  from  for- 
eign nationals  or  from  persons  with  a 
direct  Interest  in  legislation,  limited 
most  sources  of  Senators'  outside  earned 
Income  to  no  more  than  15%  of  their 
Senate  salaries,  limited  the  use  of  the 
congressional  frank,  prohibited  foreign 
travel  by  "lame  duck"  Senators,  pro- 
hibited the  establishment  of  unofficial 
office  accounts,  and  added  language  to 
the  Senate  rules  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  the  hiring  and  promotion  of  staff. 


Enforcement  and  oversight  responsibili- 
ties for  the  Code  of  Conduct  were  as- 
signed to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Eth'cs.  Some  modifications  in  the  code 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  many  of  the  Code's  provisions 
(especially  the  financial  disclosures  re- 
quirements) were  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act, 
P.L.  95-521,  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  Oct.  26, 1978. 

Proposals  were  also  made  to  enhance 
the  non-discriminat'on  portion  of  the 
ethics  code  by  establishing  a  Senate  Pair 
Employment  Relations  Board  to  receive 
and  screen  complaints,  and  to  offer  ap- 
propriate remedies.  No  final  action  was 
taken  on  the  proposal  during  the  95th 
Congress. 

gSTH   CONGRESS 

On  Jan.  15,  1979,  introduced  S.  Res. 
9,  a  proposal  to  expedite  Senate  consid- 
eration of  legislation.  The  resolution,  as 
introduced,  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

a.  Offering  of  non-debatable  motions 
to  approve  or  correct  the  Journal  would 
be  permitted; 

b.  Debate  on  motions  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider a  particular  bill  would  be  limited  to 
30  minutes; 

c.  Demands  for  the  reading  of  an 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  if  cop- 
ies of  the  amendment  were  available  in 
printed  form; 

d.  The  offering  of  non-debatable  mo- 
tions requiring  three-fifths  vote  to  en- 
force rule  of  germaneness  of  future 
amendments  to  a  bill  would  be  allowed; 

e.  Post-cloture  debate  time  would  be 
limited  to  100  hours,  with  time  for 
quorum  calls,  votes,  and  parliamentary 
rulings  and  appeals  counted  against  the 
100  hours; 

f.  Post-cloture  debate  time  could  be 
extended  or  reduced,  but  not  below  ten 
hours,  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  full 
Senate; 

g.  After  Sept.  1  of  each  year,  a  cloture 
motion  could  be  brought  to  a  vote  the 
same  day  as  introduced,  after  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  hours  of  debate; 

h.  The  demand  to  read  a  conference 
report  in  full  could  not  be  entertained, 
if  printed  copies  of  the  report  were  avail- 
able: 

i.  "Three-day  rule"  for  availability  of 
committee  reports  would  be  changed  to 
a  "two  day  rule,"  with  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  holidays  included;  and 

j.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration would  be  directed  to  provide 
for  the  installation  of  an  electronic  vot- 
ing system  in  the  Senate. 

The  respective  party  leaderships  ap- 
pointed committees  to  study  the  Byrd 
resolution  and  to  report  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  party  conferences. 
The  Republican  committee  was  chaired 
by  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  and  the  Democratic 
committee  was  chaired  by  Sen.  Gay  lord 
Nelson.  The  committees  met  Individually 
and  jointly  with  the  party  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  devise  an  acceptable  compro- 
mise. 

On  Feb.  7,  1979,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
a  unanimous  consent  request  by  me  to 
limit  consideration  only  to  those  portions 
of  his  resolution  dealing  with  post-clo- 


ture regulations.  An  alternate  resolution, 
S.  Res.  61,  embodying  points  (e)  and  (f) 
above,  was  made  in  order  for  purposes 
of  amendment.  Under  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, S.  Res.  61  became  the  pending  or- 
der of  business.  If  a  final  vote  on  the 
disposition  of  the  new  resolution  did  not 
occur  by  6  p.m.  on  Feb.  22,  1979,  the 
original  language  of  S.  Res.  9  would  again 
become  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate. 

During  its  consideration  of  S.  Res.  9 
and  S.  Res.  61,  the  Senate  recessed 
rather  than  adjourned  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  session.  This  was  done  to 
maintain  the  procedural  fiction  that  the 
Senate  was  still  in  its  first  day  of  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  maintained  that  thi 
Senate  is  not  bound  by  rules  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  previous  Congresses,  and 
that  a  majority  of  Senators  can  vote  to 
end  debate  on  rules  changes  on  the  first 
day  of  a  new  Congress.  This  ruling  was 
temporarily  upheld  by  the  Senate  in 
1975,  but  later  was  overturned  as  part  of 
the  cloture  rule  reform  compromise  of 
that  year.  However,  continuation  of  the 
Senate  in  its  first  legislative  day  main- 
tained the  possibility  that  this  conten- 
tion could  have  been  used  to  end  pro- 
longed debate  on  cloture  rule  reform. 

On  Feb.  22.  1979,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  S.  Res.  61  by  a  vote  of  78-16.  As  finally 
approved,  the  resolution  establishes  a 
cap  of  100  hours  of  consideration  once 
cloture  has  been  invoked  on  a  measure. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  the 
Senate  would  proceed  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  measure;  no  amendments 
then  not  pending  would  be  in  order.  A 
motion  to  table,  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
and  motions  necessary  to  establish  a 
quorum  would  be  in  order,  however.  The 
Senate  may,  by  a  three-fifths  vote,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  post-cloture  time, 
with  the  additional  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders,  or  their  designees. 

Under  the  resolution,  each  Senator  is 
entitled  to  one  hour  of  time.  Senators 
may  yield  their  time  to  the  majority  or 
minority  floor  managers  of  the  bill,  or 
to  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leaders. 
None  of  the  designated  four  Senators 
may  have  more  than  two  additional 
hours  yielded  to  him  or  her.  These  Sen- 
ators, in  turn,  may  yield  their  time  to 
other  Senators  so  requesting.  If  all  avail- 
able time  expires,  a  Senator  who  has  not 
yielded  time  and  who  has  not  yet  spoken 
on  the  matter  on  which  cloture  has  been 
invoked,  may  be  recognized  for  ten  min- 
utes for  the  sole  purpose  of  debate. 

The  r.»solution  provides  that  no  Sen- 
ator shall  call  up  more  than  two  amend- 
ments vjitll  every  other  Senator  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  call  up  two  amend- 
ments. The  Chair  Is  directed  to  recog- 
nize Senators  r/ho  have  not  called  up 
two  amendments,  and  who  wish  to  do  so, 
in  preference  to  a  Senator  seeking  recog- 
nition to  call  up  a  third  amendment. 

After  cloture  is  invoked,  the  resolu- 
tion stipulates  that  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  shall  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  Journal  shall  be  approved  automat- 
ically for  the  duration  of  i>ost-cloture 
consideration  of  a  measure.  Similarly, 
after  cloture  is  invoked,  the  reading  of 
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amendments  available  In  printed  form 
will  be  dispensed  with  routinely. 

The  former  cloture  rule  made  in  order 
amendments  introduced  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  cloture  vote.  8.  Res.  61 
would  make  in  order  first  degree  amend- 
ments— amendments  to  a  bill — submit- 
ted by  1  p.m.  of  the  day  following  sub- 
mission of  a  cloture  motion;  second 
degree  amendments — amendments  to 
amendments — would  be  in  order  if  sub- 
mitted in  writing  1  hour  prior  to  the 
cloture  vote. 

After  the  Senate  passed  S.  Res.  61, 
it  agreed  to  place  S.  Res.  9  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar.  The  Senate  also  adjourned, 
thus  completing  the  first  legislative  day 
of  the  96th  Congress.  As  I  explained, 
this  action  would  guarantee  that  if  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  S.  Res. 
9,  a  two-thirds  vote  would  be  required 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  measure,  a 
two-thirds  vote  being  necessary  because 
the  measure  involved  changes  in  the  Sen- 
ate rules. 

On  Mar.  8,  1979,  the  Senate  adopted 
S.  Res.  93,  postponing  from  Jan.  1,  1979, 
until  Jan.  1,  1983,  the  effective  date  for 
limitations  on  the  outside  earned  income 
of  Senators  and  certain  senior  Senate 
staff  members.  The  limit  on  earned  in- 
come (15%  of  a  Senator's  or  staffer's 
salary)  was  adopted  in  1977  as  part  of 
the  Senate's  Code  of  Official  Conduct.  S. 
Res.  93  was  introduced  on  Mar.  7.  1979, 
and  was  made  the  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness by  unanimous  consent.  There  was 
no  roll-call  vote  on  final  passage.  Sen- 
ators are  still  limited  by  statute  to 
honoraria  fees  of  $2,000  per  appearance, 
and  a  total  of  $25,000  per  annum  from 
such  fees. 

On  Oct.  31,  1979,  the  Senate  adopted 
S.  Res.  271  which  eUminated  certain 
congressional  class  requirements  for 
membership  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics. 

On  Nov.  14,  1979,  the  Senate  adopted 
S.  Res.  274,  Revised  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

On  Dec.  13,  1979,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  S. 
Res.  281  and  S.  2018,  a  package  to  revise 
committee  funding  procedures  by  re- 
quiring all  standing  committees  to  sub- 
mit one  comprehensive  funding  resolu- 
tion to  incorporate  all  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  year.  The  resolution, 
which  becomes  effective  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, passed  the  Senate  Mar.  11, 1980,  by 
voice  vote. 

On  Dec.  11,  1980,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
Res.  448,  as  amended,  which  extended 
the  life  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  until  1984. 


THE  1969  CREDIT  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  1969  Credit  Control  Act  gives  the 
President  extremely  broad  powers  to  use 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  lower  in- 
terest rates,  among  other  things.  The 
96th  Congress  voted  to  terminate  the  act 
as  of  June  30,  1982. 

The  act  is  brief  and  to  the  point,  say- 
ing: 

Whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 


the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
Inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of  credit 
In  excessive  volume,  the  President  may  au- 
thorize the  Board  to  regulate  and  control  any 
or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

The  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President,  are  many,  but  include  the 
ability  to: 

Prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest, 
maximum  maturity,  minimum  periodic  pay- 
ment, maximum  period  between  payments, 
and  any  other  specification  or  limitation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  extensions 
of  credit. 

The  act  has  been  invoked  only  once,  by 
President  Carter  in  March  1980.  A  major 
debacle  resulted,  and  the  economy  shrank 
dramatically.  Unfortunately,  Congress 
terminated  the  act.  Nothing  in  the  act 
required  the  President  or  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  act  in  the  particular  way  they 
did — some  form  of  credit  control  powers 
are  an  important  stand-by  function  of 
the  Government. 

If  one  suggested  that  the  President  in- 
voke the  act,  his  advisers  might  rely  on 
the  peculiar  phrasing  of  the  act  and  re- 
spond that  excessive  credit  is  not  caus- 
ing current  infiation;  therefore,  no  justi- 
fication exists  for  the  invocation  of  the 
act. 

One  might  respond  that  excessive 
credit  is  being  extended  to  large  corpora- 
tions for  speculative  takeovers,  and  to 
wealthy  individuals  for  speculation  on 
money  markets  and  in  commodities, 
while  insufficient  affordable  credit  is 
available  to  the  small  businessmen  who 
provide  the  vast  majority  of  jobs  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Credit  Control  Act 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Chapter  20 — CREorr  Control 
Sec. 

1901.  Definitions. 

1902.  Rules  and  regulations  by  the  Board  of 

Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

1903.  Interest. 

1904.  Credit  controls. 

1905.  Extent  of  control. 

1906.  Reports;  production  Oi'  records. 

1907.  Injunctions  for  compliance. 

1908.  Civil  penalties 
1999.  Criminal  penalty. 
§  1901.  Definitions. 

(a)  The  de.lnltions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  In  this  section  apply  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  term  "Board"  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(c)  The  term  "or^nlzatlon"  means  a  cor- 
poration, government  or  gcvernmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trust,  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative,  or  p.ssoclatlon. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization. 

(e)  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer 
its  payment. 

(f)  The  term  "creditor"  refers  to  any  per- 
son who  extends,  or  arranges  for  the  exten- 
sion of.  credit,  whether  in  connection  with 
a  loan,  a  sale  of  property  or  services,  or 
otherwise. 

(g)  The  term  "credit  sale"  refers  to  any 
sale  with  respect  to  which  credit  Is  extended 
or  arranged  by  th:»  seller.  The  term  Includes 


any  rental-purchase  contract  and  any  con- 
tract or  arrangement  for  the  balimg  or  leas- 
ing of  property  when  used  as  a  financing 
device. 

(h)  The  terms  "extension  of  credit"  and 
"credit  transaction"  Include  loans,  credit 
rales,  the  suppl7tn<T  of  funds  through  the 
underwriting,  distribution,  or  acquisition  of 
securlUes,  ine  making  or  assisting  in  the 
making  of  a  direct  practice,  or  otherwise 
participating  in  the  offering,  distribution,  or 
acquisition  of  securities. 

(1)  The  term  "borrower"  Includes  any  per- 
son to  whom  credit  Is  extended. 

(J)  The  term  "loan"  includes  any  type  of 
credit,  Including  credit  extended  in  connec- 
tion with  a  credit  sale. 

(k)  The  term  "State"  refers  to  any  State, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  tflie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  chapter  of  any  provision 
thereof  includes  reference  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  under  this  chapter  or  the  pro- 
vision thereof  in  question 

(Pub.  L.  91-161.  Utle  n.  5  202,  Dec.  23. 
1969,  83  Stat.  376.) 

SHOKT  Ttru 

Section  201  of  Pub.  L.  91-151  provided  that: 
'This  title  [enacting  this  chapter)  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Credit  Control  Acf." 
S  1902.  Rules  and  regulations  by  the  Board 
of   Governors  of   the   Federal   Re- 
serve System 

The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  These 
regulations  may  contain  such  classifications, 
differentiations,  or  other  provisions,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and  ex- 
ceptions for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof,  or  to  facUitate  compliance  there- 
with. 

(Pub.  L.  91-151,  title  n,  9  203,  Dec.  23, 1969. 
83  Stat.  37G.) 

§  1903.  Interest 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Board,  the  amount  of  the  Interest  charge  In 
connection  with  any  credit  transaction  shall 
be  determined  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  as  the  sum  of  all  charges  payable 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  credit  is  extended  in  consideration  of 
the  extension  of  credit. 

(Pub.  L.  91-151.  title  II.  { 204,  Dec.  23, 
1969.  83  Stat.  377.) 

§  1904.  Credit  controls 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
inflation  generated  by  the  extension  of 
credit  In  an  excessive  volume,  the  President 
may  authorize  the  Board  to  regulate  and 
control  any  or  all  extensions  of  credit. 

(b)  The  Board  nay,  in  administering  this 
Act,  utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  any  other  agencies.  Fed- 
eral or  State,  which  are  available  and  ap- 
propriate. 

(Pub.  L.  91-161,  title  n,  5  205.  Dec.  23. 
1969,  83  Stat.  377.) 

•  •  •  «  • 

§  1905.  Extent  of  control 

The  Board,  upon  being  authorized  by  the 
President  under  section  1901  of  this  title 
and  for  such  period  of  time  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, may  by  regulation 

(1)  require  transactions  or  persons  or 
classes  of  either  to  be  registered  or  licensed. 

(2)  prescribe  appropriate  limitations, 
terms,  and  conditions  for  any  such  registra- 
tion or  license. 

(3)  provide  for  suspension  of  any  satix 
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rcglstntlon  or  license  for  violation  of  any 
provision  thereof  or  of  any  regulation,  rule, 
or  order  prescribed  under  this  Act. 

(4)  prescribe  appropriate  requirements  as 
to  the  keeping  of  records  and  as  to  the  form, 
contents,  or  substantive  provisions  of  con- 
tracts. Hens,  or  any  relevant  documents. 

(6)  prohibit  solicitations  by  creditors 
which  would  encourage  evasion  or  avoidance 
of  the  requirements  of  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  registration  under  this  Act. 

(6)  prescribe  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  which  may  be  extended  on,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  any  loan,  purchase,  or  other 
extension  of  credit. 

(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  Inter- 
est, rn^Timnm  maturity,  minimum  periodic 
payment,  maximum  period  between  pay- 
ments, and  any  other  specification  or  limita- 
tion of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  ex- 
tension of  credit. 

(8)  prescribe  the  methods  of  determining 
purchase  prices  or  market  values  or  other 
bases  for  computing  permissible  extensions 
of  credit  or  required  downpayment. 

(9)  prescribe  special  or  different  terms, 
conditions,  or  exemptions  with  respect  to 
new  or  used  goods,  minimum  original  cash 
payments,  temporary  credits  which  are  merely 
incidental  to  cash  purchases,  payment  or 
deposits  usable  to  liquidate  credits,  and  other 
adjustments  or  special  situations. 

(10)  prescribe  maximum  ratios,  applicable 
to  any  class  of  either  creditors  or  borrowers 
or  both,  of  loans,  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  typee. 

(A)  to  deposits  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  types. 

(B)  to  assets  of  one  or  more  types  or  of 
all  types. 

(11)  prohibit  or  limit  any  extensions  of 
credit  under  any  circumstances  the  Board 
deems  appropriate. 

(Pub.  L.  91-151.  title  II,  i  206,  Dec.  23, 
1969,  83  Stat.  377.) 

REFXBENCES    IN    TSXT 

Tills  Act,  referred  to  In  pars.  (3)  and  (5), 
Is  Pub.  L.  91-161,  Dec.  23,  1969,  83  Stat.  377. 
which  Is  classified  generally  to  this  chapter. 
Por  complete  classification  of  this  Act  to  the 
Code,  see  Tab!es  volume. 
§  1906.  Reports;  production  of  records 

Reports  concerning  the  kinds,  amounts, 
and  characteristics  of  any  extensions  of 
credit  subject  to  this  chapter,  or  concerning 
circumstances  related  to  such  extensions  of 
credit,  shall  be  filed  on  such  forms,  under 
oath  or  otherwise,  at  such  times  and  from 
time  to  time,  and  by  such  persons,  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  order 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  enabling  the 
Board  to  perform  Its  functions  under  this 
chapter.  The  Board  may  require  any  person 
to  furnish,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  complete 
Information  relative  to  any  transaction  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  chapter  including  the 
production  of  any  books  of  account,  con- 
tracts, letters,  or  other  papers,  in  connection 
therewith  in  the  custody  or  control  of  such 
person. 

(Pub.  L.  91-151,  tlUe  n.  5  207,  Dec  23, 
1969.  83  Stat.  378.) 

5  1907.     Injunctions  for  compliance 

Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Board  that  any 
person  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  is  about  to 
engage  In  any  acts  or  nractlces  constituting 
a  violation  of  any  regulation  under  this 
chapter,  it  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an 
action.  In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  Board,  any  such  court  may  also  Issue 
mandatory    Injunctions    commanding    any 


person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  of  the 
Board  under  this  chapter. 

(Pub.   L.   91-151.   mie   n,    f  208,   Dec.   23 
1969,  83  SUt.  378.) 
i  1908.    Civil  penalties. 

(a)  For  each  willful  violation  of  any  regu- 
lation under  this  chapter,  the  Board  may 
assess  upon  any  person  to  which  the  regula- 
tion applies,  and  upon  any  partner,  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  thereof  who  willfully 
participates  In  the  violation,  a  civil  penalty 
not  exceeding  tl.OOO. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any 
person  to  pay  any  penalty  assessed  under 
this  section,  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board, 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

(Pub.   L.  91-151,   title  U.   i  209.  Dec.  23. 
1969,  83  Stat.  378.) 
\  1909.     Criminal  penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  regulation 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(Pub.  L.  91-161,  title  n.  i  210.  Dec.  23, 
1969.  83  SUt.  378.) 


ENERGY  INSECURITY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  major  energy  story  of  the  day 
would  appear  to  be  news  of  an  oil  glut. 
This  summer  there  has  been  a  plentiful 
supply  of  gasoline  and  the  price  has  even 
slipped  several  cents  a  gallon.  Foreign 
oil  imports  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  have  declined  by  20  percent,  to  an 
average  of  5.9  million  barrels  a  day.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
of  1973,  domestic  oil  production  actually 
increased  slightly  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  Prodded  by  higher  prices 
resulting  from  decontrol,  drilling  activ- 
ity has  reached  an  all-time  high. 

So  with  all  of  this  encouraging  news, 
where  are  we  going  wrong? 

First,  it  appears  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  determined  that  no 
energy  policy  is  the  best  energy  policy. 
This  goes  beyond  the  decontrol  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices  and  the  accom- 
panving  curtailment  of  a  complex  regu- 
latory scheme.  Unlike  Presidents  Nixon, 
Ford,  and  Carter,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration apparently  does  not  see  energy 
as  an  urgent  problem  requiring  Federal 
action.  Rather,  market  forces  are  now 
deemed  to  be  the  panacea  for  our  energy 
ills.  Despite  warnings  by  the  most  in- 
formed experts  that  the  current  oil  sur- 
plus is  only  temporary,  there  has  been 
no  effort  to  devise  a  workable  response 
to  a  cutoff  of  Persian  Gulf  imports.  In 
contrast  to  the  optimistic  statistics,  the 
United  States  continues  to  import  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  its  total  oil 
supp'ies  from  Arab  OPEC  nations.  There 
seems  to  be  little  recognition  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policv  consequences 
of  this  continued  energy  vulnerability. 

The  shortsightedness  of  this  nonpol- 
Icy  has  been  noted  bv  Daniel  Yergin,  the 
kell-known  Harvard  professor.  In  a  re- 
cent New  York  Times  book  review.  Yer- 
gin wrote  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion "seems  to  have  made  a  sharp  and 
potentially  dangerous  distinction  be- 
tween energy  policy,  which  it  more  or 
less  seems  to  want  to  forget,  and  for- 
eign and  securltv  po'icies.  about  which  it 
is  quite  concerned."  Given  the  high 
probability  of  further  disruptions  in  oil 


supplies  before  the  decade  is  out,  the 
tendency  to  separate  security  and  energy 
policies  may  prove  most  unwise.  Citing 
our  enormous  expenditures  on  military 
equipment.  Yergin  notes  that  the  prob- 
ability of  Soviet  tanks  rolling  across  the 
North  German  plain  is  much  lower  than 
the  likelihood  of  an  interruption  of  oil 
supplies  stemming  from  various  con- 
flicts in  the  Middle  East.  But  we  are  far 
less  prepared  for  a  severe  energy  emer- 
gency than  a  military  attack. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  will  ex- 
pire. This  legislation  empowers  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  impose  oil  price  and 
allocation  controls  in  the  event  of  a  se- 
vere supply  shortfall.  A  variety  of  alter- 
natives have  been  proposed,  including 
an  emergency  energy  tax  to  insure  that 
the  drastically  higher  prices  that  would 
result  from  a  shortage  do  not  unduly 
benefit  OPEC  or  the  oil  companies. 
There  must  also  be  some  mechanism  to 
assure  that  essential  defense,  police, 
medical,  and  agricultural  activities 
are  adequately  supplied.  The  need  for 
emergency  safeguards  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  of  a  severe  oil  supply 
disruption  has  been  recognized  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  But  so  far.  the  ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  submit  its  rec- 
ommendations on  what  new  authority 
the  Government  should  have. 

Ever  since  President  Nixon  launched 
Project  Independence  in  response  to  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo,  successive  ad- 
ministrations and  Congress  have  repeat- 
edly supported  efforts  to  reduce  oil  im- 
ports through  the  development  of  alter- 
nate energy  technologies.  However,  the 
Reagan  administration  now  contends 
that  continued  dependence  on  oil  Im- 
ports may  be  acceptable  in  lieu  of  the 
development  of  more  expensive  energy 
sources.  The  National  Energy  Policy 
Plan,  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  Congress  in  July,  actually 
states: 

A  low  level  of  U.S.  oil  imports  at  any  cost 
Is  not  a  proper  criterion  for  the  nation's 
energy  security  and  economic  health  .  .  . 
The  Nation  would  be  remiss  If  It  did  not 
press  the  search  for  less  expensive  domestic 
alternatives.  Yet  its  vision  would  be  equally 
narrow  If  market  forces  were  distorted 
through  Indiscriminate  subsidies  for  alter- 
natives that  cost  more  than  Imported  oil 
now  . . . 

This  philosophy  has  translated  into 
lukewarm  support  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  the  Federal  sjmthetic 
fuels  program  and  the  repudiation  of 
policies  to  mandate  or  encourage  energy 
conservation — policies  enacted  with 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  during 
the  96th  Congress.  Promising  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs,  such 
as  coal  liquefaction,  advanced  solar 
technologies  and  cogeneration,  have  suf- 
fered drastic  budget  cuts.  The  adminis- 
tration has  terminated  four  synfuel 
demonstration  projects,  including  SRC 
n.  and  funding  for  the  remaining  SRC  I 
project  is  at  a  minimal  level.  The  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  Is  not  even  op- 
erational because  all  of  the  six  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  have  not  been 
anpoiptert.  As  a  result,  decisions  on  fund- 
ing for  most  synfuels  projects  have  been 
inordinately  delayed. 
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The  oil  glut  psychology  may  afford  the 
Nation  the  temporary  luxury  of  Imagin- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  return  to  the 
good  old  days  when  oil  was  cheap  and 
abundant,  but  the  statistics  belle  this 
hope. 

Production  of  oil  in  the  United  States 
is  still  declining,  albeit,  for  the  moment, 
at  a  slower  rate.  Many  experts  predict 
that  the  current  frantic  drilling  pace 
will  not  be  sustained  in  the  long  run,  as 
promising  fields  are  played  out.  Virtu- 
ally every  respectable  energy  forecast 
predicts  that  the  level  of  U.S.  oU  pro- 
duction has  begim  an  irreversible  decline. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  of  Secretary  Edwards  that 
"somewhere  along  the  way,  we're  going 
to  fmd  some  big,  big  fields." 

Even  with  the  current  market  surplus, 
the  oil  companies  are  now  saying  that 
declining  profits  may  demand  increases 
in  the  price  of  gasoline  of  as  much  as 
6  cents  per  gallon.  The  onset  of  the  win- 
ter heating  season,  combined  with  an- 
nounced cutbacks  in  OPEC  production, 
ir-ay  soon  spell  the  end  of  the  oil  price 
respite  that  Americans  have  enjoyed  for 
the  last  several  months.  Oil  price  hikes 
will  almost  certainly  add  heat  to  the  in- 
flation fires,  causing  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  to  soar  once  again. 

The  wrenching  experiences  of  the  past 
decade,  with  two  recessions  and  unprec- 
edented inflation  resulting  from  oil 
shortages,  should  have  caused  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  oil  supply  interruptions  are 
probable,  if  not  Inevitable.  The  short- 
term  price  stability  we  are  now  experi- 
encing does  not  reflect  a  corresponding 
political  stability  in  the  ever-volatile 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Surely  the  economic 
and  political  dislocations  which  would 
result  from  a  severe  oil  shock  mandate 
the  development  of  reasoned  and  respon- 
sible energy  policies,  rather  than  strict 
adherence  to  an  economic  philosophy  of 
unproven  reliability. 

Some  tough  decisions  He  ahead.  Will 
nuclear  power  be  promoted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  increased  use  of  coal  and 
the  development  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies? How  quickly  should  Federal 
lands  be  developed  and  is  the  enerpy  to 
be  found  worth  the  attendant  environ- 
mental risks?  How  do  we  provide  for  our 
Industrialized  allies,  who  will  remain 
dependent  on  OPEC  oil?  And  finallv, 
how  will  we  adjust  for  the  transfer  of 
wealth  which  is  taking  place  within  the 
economy  and  among  regions  of  the 
country  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  energy? 

These  are  difficult  questions  for  which 
no  easv  answers  are  forth'^om'n'?.  It  is 
easv  to  be  d'strncted  bv  smal'  savings  in 
price  or  production  that  can  create  a  elut 
or  a  shortfall  'n  world  oil  markets  almost 
overnight.  The  Nation's  econom'c  and 
national  security  demand  a  balanced  en- 
ergy rolicy  based  on  fact  rather  than  un- 
founded soeculation.  We  need  an  energy 
twllcy  geared  to  Imrrov'ng  the  Nation's 
long-term  security  whi'e  preparing  for 
siHHon  rrisps.  Continued  fi«^nenHonce  r>n 
OPEC  oil,  at  a  cost  of  $65  billion.  $70 
billion  or  more  a  year.  wUi  not  provide 
the  basis  for  econoTjic  recov°rv  arri  sus- 
tained growth.  Moreover,  our  national 
defense  will  be  undermined. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MAT3UNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW  NA- 
TIVE HAWAHANS  STUDY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  President 
Ronald  Reagan  today  appointed  a  new 
Native  Hawaiians  Study  Commission.  My 
colleagues  will  no  doubt  recall  that  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  study  of  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  native  Hawaiians  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  before  it  was  finally  en- 
acted into  law  in  December  1980.  A  nine- 
mem  ^er  study  commission  appointed  by 
President  Carter  in  January  of  this  year 
was  summarily  dismissed  by  President 
Reagan  In  March,  and  the  commission 
has  since  remained  without  members. 

A  General  Accounting  OflBce  report, 
provided  at  my  request  in  April,  revealed 
that  the  study  commission's  primary 
mission  is  legislative  in  that  it  is  required 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  The  GAO  observed 
that  the  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  fire  a  commission 
that  is  primarily  legislative  and  not  an 
executive  agency  is  limited.  The  Hawaii 
congressional  delegation  subsequently 
wrote  to  President  Reagan,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  GAO  report  and  urging  him 
to  appoint  a  new  commission.  An  indi- 
cation that  the  President  was  preparing 
to  comply  with  this  request  became  evi- 
dent when  his  political  adviser,  Lyn  Nof- 
zlger.  observed  in  Honolulu  last  month 
that  the  Native  Hawaiians  Study  Com- 
mission was  established  by  the  Congress 
for  legislative  purposes  and  could  not  be 
unilaterally  abolished  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  commend  President  Reagan  for 
proceeding  to  ap'-olnt  a  new  Native  Ha- 
waiians Study  Commission.  The  native 
Hawaiian  people  are  the  onlv  native 
Americans  whose  historic  claims  have 
not  yet  been  considered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  have  waited  nearly 
90  years  to  present  their  case,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  study  authorized  by 
Congress  will  shed  light  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchy  In  1893 
and  recommend  an  equitable  resolution 
of  tb"  claims  of  the  native  Hawaiian 
people. 

The  e'ght  members  of  the  Commission 
named  today  by  President  Reagan  are: 

First,  vice  Chairman:  Stephen  Shipley,  of 
Littleton,  Colorado,  an  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

Second.  Wlnouce  Beamer,  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii: 

Third.  H.  Rodger  Betts,  of  Makawao, 
Hawaii; 

Fourth.  Carol  Dinklns,  of  Houston.  Tex., 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Land  and 
Natural  Resources.  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: 

Fifth.  James  Handley.  of  Sprlnijfleld.  ni., 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture; 

Sixth.  Klna'u  Boyd  Kamall'l,  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaii; 

Seventh.  Diane  Morales,  of  Houston,  Tex., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Ter- 
ritorial and  International  Affairs,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 


Eighth.  Olenn  Schleede.  of  Potomac.  Md.. 
the  Executive  Associate  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Af  a  principal  cosponsor  and  intro- 
ducer of  the  resolution  which  created 
the  Commission.  I  thank  President 
Reagan  in  behalf  of  the  people  I  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress. 


CONSUMPTION  TAX 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  given  the 
deteriorating  conditions  in  financial 
markets  and  the  related  bleak  prospects 
for  future  deficits  and  Interest  rates,  it 
is  essential  that  the  magnitude  and  tim- 
ing of  the  personal  income  tax  cuts  be 
reconsidered.  But  the  debate  on  our  tax 
system  should  not  stop  there.  The 
Reagan-Kemp-Roth  cut  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  may  be  significant  in  doJar 
terms,  but  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  patch 
up  a  system  that  is  basically  flawed.  The 
country's  future  economic  health  de- 
pends on  genuine  reform  of  the  tax 
structure. 

A  principal  element  of  that  reform  Is 
to  replace  the  current  personal  Income 
tax  code  with  a  consumption  tax.  For 
several  years,  I  have  proposed  we  under- 
take this  basic  and  essential  reform.  I 
am  working  on  legislation  which  I  intend 
to  introduce  this  year,  and  I  hope  it  will 
serve  to  stimulate  debate  on  genuine  tax 
reform. 

A  consumption  tax  system  would  im- 
pose a  tax  only  on  income  that  is  con- 
sumed, and  not  on  income  saved  or  in- 
vested. Expenditures  on  consumption 
would  be  calculated  indirectly  as  the  dif- 
ference between  income  and  net  saving. 
Net  saving  would  be  determined  as  the 
difference  between  the  amount  saved  or 
invested  in  assets  and  the  amount  bor- 
rowed during  the  same  period.  The  tax 
rate  could  be  proportional  or  progres- 
sive, and  would  not  be  imposed  on  a  sub- 
sistence amoimt  of  income  (perhaps  the 
first  $10,000)  to  allow  for  necessities 
and  to  protect  the  poor.  The  rate  struc- 
ture and  the  exemptions  would  be  in- 
dexed to  inflation. 

A  personal  tax  system  based  on  con- 
sumption, which  could  be  implemented 
within  5  years,  has  many  advantages 
over  our  current  tax  code: 

It  encourages  saving  and  Investment. 
Savers  pay  no  taxes  on  Income  directed 
Into  savings  and  investment  until  such 
funds  are  used  for  consumption.  By  ex- 
empting from  taxes  all  income  put  into 
savings  rather  than  just  the  income 
from  savings  as  we  do  now.  there  are 
greater  incentives  to  save  and  invest. 

It  Is  simpler.  A  household  could  easily 
report  its  income,  plus  changes  in  quail- 
fled  assets — Including  financial  assets, 
land,  homes,  and  durable  goods — and 
borrowing.  We  can  do  away  with  special 
forms  and  itemized  deductions  on  ex- 
penses, tax  shelters,  "unearned"  income, 
.and  so  forth. 

It  is  more  equitable  and  removes  in- 
e£Bclencles  and  distortions  in  capital 
markets.  The  current  tax  code  is  littered 
with  special  preferences  for  tax-shel- 
tered investments  in  oil  wells,  cattle 
herds,  real  estate,  and  so  forth.  These 
tax-shelter  schemes  increase  after-tax 
incomes  for  those  rich  enough  to  afford 
them,  but  have  almost  no  effect  on  gen- 
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erating  new  oil  reserves,  more  beef,  or  a 
greater  stock  of  rental  housing.  These 
dlstortlonary  tax  preferences  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  under  the  simplified 
list  of  assets  qualifying  as  saving.  More- 
over, all  saving  will  be  treated  equally. 

As  with  major  new  ideas,  there  are 
unanswered  questions  and  details  which 
need  to  be  resolved  with  this  concept.  We 
need  to  insure  it  will  raise  adequate  rev- 
enues and  not  put  a  greater  burden  on 
working  people  than  the  current  system 
does.  There  are  also  problems  remaining 
in  determining  a  fair,  complete  set  of  as- 
sets to  be  included  as  saving. 

But  it  is  clear  our  current  complicated 
tax  code  needs  a  comprehensive  over- 
haul. Patchwork  and  quick-fix  schemes 
such  as  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  may  be  very 
expensive  but  do  not  serve  the  long-term 
needs  of  this  Nation.  They  only  serve 
political  expediency.  If  we  are  to  recap- 
ture our  role  as  world  leaders  in  the 
1980's.  we  must  address  our  present  prob- 
lems with  boldness,  not  bandaids. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  other  business  to  be  transacted  by  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  expect, 
however,  that  any  major  item  of  legisla- 
tion or  other  matter  will  be  presented  to 
the  Senkte.  Indeed,  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  today. 

However,  while  we  examine  the  pros- 
pect of  other  business  to  be  conducted 
today,  and  perhaps  an  announcement 
about  the  schedule  on  Monday,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:37  pjn.,  recessed  xuitil  3  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hayakawa). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.)       

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts  ana 
Joint  resolutions: 

On  August  4,  1981 : 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  7,  1983,  as  "Wom- 
en's History  Week". 

On  August  6,  1981 : 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  as  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Augtist  13,  1981,  as  "National  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day". 
On  August  7,  1981 : 

S.  1104.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976  to  provide  an 
authorization  for  further  appropriations,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  certain 
surveys,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  14.  1981: 

8.  647.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  Improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon: 

S.  640.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Oovemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganiztaion  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Mayor  to  accept  certain  interim  loans 
from  the  United  States  and  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  such  loans; 

S.  694.  An  act  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  to  Increase  the  authorized 
personnel  end  strengths  for  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
construction  at  certain  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  875.  An  act  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam,  California,  and 

S.    1278.   An   act   entitled    the   "Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of  1981". 
On  August  20,  1981 : 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 13,  1981,  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

BC-1879.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
trsui3m:ttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "ETorts  To  'mprove  School  Lunch  Pro- 
grams—Are They  Paying  Off";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 


EC-1880.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  evaluation  of  the  Economic  Emer- 
gency loAn  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SC-1881.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
tr.inomitcing,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Review  of  Financial  Statements  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-1882.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Court's  judgment  in  the  case  "Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  Indians  v.  the  United  States  of 
America";  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

BC-1883.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Turkey  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-188i.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  the  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates for  defense  articles  estimated  to  coat 
in  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-I8S5.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $25  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1886.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1687.  A  communication  from  th  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1888.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  trsmsmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Etepartment  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Oman  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  o!  $25 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1889.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stages. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Less  Costly  Ways  To  Budget  And 
Provision  Spares  For  New  Weeapon  Systems 
Should  Be  Used ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1890.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  general  or  flag  officer  grade  re- 
quirements from  certain  statutory  positions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1891.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  converting  the  Dare  County  Bomb 
Range  Operations  functions  at  Sevmour 
Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  N.C.,  and  the  de- 
cision that  performance  under  contract  is 
the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment: to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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EC-1892.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  on  the  extent 
of  known  and  estimated  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1893.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  calendar  year  1980  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard  under 
section  6  of  the  Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act 
of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1894.  A  conununication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  reports  on  the  proposed  use  of 
certain  NASA  funds  for  two  new  34-meter 
antennas;  to  the  Committee  on  Comnverce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1895.  A  conununication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  notice  on  leasing  systems  for 
the  OH  and  Gas  Lease  Sale  No.  60,  Lower 
Cook  Inlet/Shellkof  Strait;  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1896.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Comptroller  for  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
the  Financial  Condition  of  the  Gorernment 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  for 
the  transition  quarter  and  fiscal  year  1979:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1897.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  five  applications  for  re- 
funds of  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
EC-1898.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  his  comments  and  proposed 
actions  to  meet  the  budget  level  authorized 
for  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion; to  thp  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-1899.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "U.S.  Laws  And  Regulations  Applicable 
To  Imports  From  Nonmarket  Economies 
Could  Be  Improved";  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1900.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
AbFlstant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  statistical  ap- 
pendix to  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances, 
fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance 

EC-1901.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
free  entry  of  materials  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  as  Intended 
to  be  launched  Into  space  or  to  be  spare  parts 
or  necessary  and  uniquely  associated  support 
equipment  for  use  in  connection  with  such 
launch,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1902.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1903.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "U.S.  Strategy  Needed  For  Water  Sup- 
ply Assistance  To  Developing  Countries";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1904.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
lag  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Pentlon  Losses  Of  Contractor  Em- 
ployees At  Federal  Installations  Can  Be  Re- 
duced"; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affair.'. 

EC-1905.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "OSA's  Cleaning  Costs  Are  Needlessly 
Higher  Than  In  The  Private  Sector";  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1906.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  14, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Ooverimiental 
Affairs. 

EC-1907.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  14, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1908.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  28, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1909.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  14, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1910.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  28, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1911.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
July  14,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

BC-19I2.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
July  14,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

BC-1913.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  U.S.A.  Na- 
tional Memorial,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  audit  report  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  U.S.A.  National  Memorial,  Inc. 
for  the  year  ended  March  31.  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1914.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "The  Voting  Rights  Act: 
Unfulfilled  Goals";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1915.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
reitor  of  the  National  Science  Fovmditlon, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  statistical 
report  entitled  "Federal  Support  to  Universi- 
ties, Colleges,  and  Selected  Nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions, Fiscal  Year  1979";  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1916.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  legislative 
proposals  relating  to  certain  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  the  Bank  to 
engage  in  the  use  of  extraordinary  measures 
of  export  finance  to  counter  and  ultimately 
discourage  the  use  of  such  measures  by 
other  major  trading  countries  (together 
with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  97-188). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs:  with 
amendments: 

S.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Robert  P.  Hunter,  of  Vlrglnta,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  Au- 
gust 27,  1985. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
que;ts  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.)   

REFERRAL  OF  S.  1598 

The  bill  (S.  1598)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Interest  Rates,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Stennis  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sasser),  on  September  9,  1981,  and 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent, 
was  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  1611.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
553,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  conveyance, 
lease  and  improvement  of,  and  construction 
on,  certain  property  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  an 
International  organization,  as  sites  for  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1612.  A  bUl  to  estobllsh  a  trust  fund 
which  Is  financed  from  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  which  Is  used  as  a 
reserve  for  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1613.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  with  re- 
s-'ect  to  certain  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
TS-lbe;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence.   

By  Mr.  INOUYE : 
S.  1614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Drs.  Benja- 
min C.  and  Paulita  M.  Mabilum;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.   1615.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Indi- 
vidual income  tax  rate  reductions  provided 
by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
shall  not  take  effect  untU  the  Federal  budget 
is  balanced;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iNotTTE,  Mr.  Specter,  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Oanston)  : 
S.  1616.  A  bin  to  enable  producers  and  Im- 
porters of  flowers  and  plants  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of   research,   producer   and   consumer 
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inlormatlon.  »nd  promotion  to  Improve, 
malnt«ln.  and  develop  markets  for  Howers 
and  plants;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlciUture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  1611.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-553,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  con- 
veyance, lease,  and  improvement  of,  and 
construction  on,  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  an  international  orga- 
nization, as  sites  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

INTEXMATIONAL    CENTm    ACT 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  International  Center 
Act  which  would  expand  and  bring  to 
completion  the  planned  International 
Diplomatic  Center. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  proposed  legislation  In  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  Au- 
gust 25, 1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  approved  October  8.  1968 
(Public  Law  90-653,  82  Stat.  968),  la 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"sell  or  lease"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"develop  In  coordination  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  for,  or  to  sell,  ex- 
cbange.  or  lease."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Van  Ness  Street.  Reno 
Road,  and  Tllden  Street"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  "Yuma  Street.  36th  Street.  Reno 
Road,  and  Tllden  Street,  exceot  that  nortlon 
of  lot  802  In  square  1364,  the  lurlsdlrtlon  over 
which  was  transferred  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  use  as  an  educational  facility"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  Inserting  "the 
Secretary". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  October  8. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-553),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Upon  the  request  of  any  foreign 
government  or  International  otfranlzatlon 
and  with  funds  provided  by  such  govern- 
ment or  organization  In  advance,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Services  Is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  and  equip  a  head- 
quarters building  or  legation  building  or  re- 
lated facilities  on  property  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  October  8. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-653).  Is  deleted,  and 
sections  4  to  6  of  such  Act.  Inclusive,  are 
renumbered  as  sections  3  to  5.  Including 
references  thereto.  The  first  sentence  of  re- 


numbered section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "The  Act  ot  June  20.  1938  (DC  Code. 
secs.>6-413  to  6-428).  shall  not  apply  to 
buildings  constructed  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act  in- 
cluding section  3  of  this  Act  as  in  effect 
January  1,  1980.". 

Sxc.  4.  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  October  8, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-663) ,  as  renumbered  by 
this  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "demolition  or  removal  of 
existing  structures,  site  preparation,  and  the" 
immediately  after  "The"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  before 
"(d)"; 

(3)  Inserting  "(e)  other  utilities,  and  (f) 
related  improvements  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act,"  immediately 
after  "the  fire  alarm  system,";  and 

(4)  inserting  "or  contiguous  to"  after 
"within". 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  October  8, 
1958  (Public  Law  90-653),  as  renumbered  by 
this  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  ",  exchange,"  after  "sale" 
In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  inserting  ",  ex- 
changee," after  "sales"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  may  retain  therefrom  a 
reserve  for  maintenance  and  security  of  those 
public  improvements  authorized  by  this  Act 
which  have  not  been  conveyed  to  a  govern- 
ment or  International  organization  under 
the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  for  surveys 
and  plans  related  to  development  of  addi- 
tional areas  within  the  Nation  s  Capital  for 
chancery  and  diplomatic  purposes.  Amounts 
in  the  reserve  will  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  provided  In 
advance  in  appropriations  Acts." 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  of  October  8,  1968  (PubUc 
Law  90-653) ,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'In- 
ternational Center  Act' ". 

Depaktment  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  25,  1981. 
Hon.  Oeorce  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PnEsroENT:  Enclosed  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  is  a  leg- 
islative proposal  to  amend  the  International 
Center  Act  (Public  Law  90-553.  enacted  on 
October  9,  1968)  which  would  expand  and 
bring  to  completion  the  planned  Interna- 
tional Diplomatic  Center  within  the  fed- 
erally-owned Bureau  of  Standards  site  at 
Van  ''ess  Street  and  Connecticut  Avenue  in 
northwetit  Washington.  D.C.  This  project, 
with  the  amendments  proposed  herein,  will 
be  completed  without  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

This  legislation  was  previously  introduced 
in  the  House  (H.R.  6650)  and  the  Senate 
(S.  2302)  during  the  96th  Congress,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  with  amendments 
(House  Report  96-1208.  July  30.  1980).  Sen- 
ate bctlon,  however,  was  unable  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  last  session.  The 
legislation  proposed  herein  is  the  same  as  the 
Bill  passed  by  the  House,  with  an  additional 
amendment  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
project-related  costs  can  be  funded  from  sur- 
plus lease  proceeds,  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  become 
pressing.  The  United  States  Oovernment,  as 
part  of  Its  international  obligations.  Is  re- 
quired to  assist  foreign  governments  to  ob- 
tain suitable  premises  for  chanceries  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Of  equal  importance,  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  reciprocity  Involving 
the  substantial  problems  of  the  United  Statee 
missions  overseas.  The  Department  of  State 
is  currently  unable  to  meet  Its  obligations 
due  to  the  unavailability  of  suitable  chan- 
cery sites  in  Washington  because  of  security. 


costs,  and  restrictive  zoning  problems.  This 
situation  has  created  an  adverse  Impact  on 
our  national  security  Interests  and  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  support  our  needs 
abroad. 

The  planned  Diplomatic  Center  Is  Intended 
to  partially  alleviate  the  critical  shortage 
of  suitable  space  for  location  of  chanceries 
and  related  facilities  of  foreign  governments 
in  the  nation's  capital.  The  project  is  cur- 
rently under  devtiopment,  and  sites  for  ten 
governments  have  been  completed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  aU  presently  available  space  for 
chanceries  at  the  Center  will  be  reserved  by 
the  end  of  1982. 

The  Department  urges  your  support  of 
the  legislation  and  requests  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  its  expeditious  passage. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  the  Department  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposal 
to  the  Congress,  and  its  enactment  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relationa.% 


By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 
S.  1612.  A  bill  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
which  is  financed  from  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  and  which  is  used 
as  a  reserve  for  the  social  security  trust 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL   SECUBITT   BESEBVE  TRUST  PUND 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  earmark  $50 
bilUon  of  the  revenues  from  the  oil 
windfall  profits  tax  to  serve  as  a  social 
security  reserve  trust  fund. 

The  purpose  of  this  fimd  will  be  to 
serve  as  a  cushion  for  the  three  social 
security  programs  against  unforeseen 
economic  adversities  of  the  kind  which 
created  the  system's  present  short-term 
difficulties. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
much,  if  any,  of  this  windfall  reserve 
will  be  needed  to  finance  current  expen- 
ditures, assuming  authorization  of  In- 
terfund  borrowing.  Nevertheless,  given 
the  untried  and  highly  suspect  nature  of 
this  administration's  economic  recovery 
progrsun.  I  think  it  is  orudent  to  prepare 
against  every  eventuality. 

My  bill  provides  that  such  part  of  the 
reserve  as  is  not  required  to  cover  bene- 
fit outlays  he  invested  in  the  highest- 
yielding  Government  or  Government- 
backed  securities.  In  this  regard,  the  re- 
serve should  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
source  of  income  for  the  social  security 
trusts. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  apparent,  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  provides  for  a  form 
of  general  revenue  sharing  with  the  so- 
cial security  system.  I  am  not  persuaded 
in  the  least  by  arguments  that  such  an 
approach  would  depart  from  the  original 
purpose  of  social  security  which  was  to 
establish  a  self-financed  old  age  retire- 
ment system.  That  argument  should 
have  been  made  in  1956,  when  we  grafted 
onto  the  retirement  purpose  of  the  sys- 
tem the  disabilitv  program  and  in  1965. 
when  we  added  medicare,  dear'y,  those 
add-on  programs  are  needed,  but  pro- 
visions should  have  been  made  at  the 
time  for  offset  financing  from  general 
revenues. 
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Having  acknowledged  the  similarities 
with  other  general  revenue  proposals,  I 
want  to  imderscore  the  important  dif- 
ferences between  my  bill  and  others. 

First,  the  most  common  objection  to 
using  general  revenues  to  assist  social 
security  is  that  the  same  wage  earner 
pays  both  social  security  and  general 
taxes.  In  effect,  using  general  revenues 
is  a  back  door  way  of  raising  payroll 
taxes. 

That  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
use  of  windfall  tax  revenues.  That  tax  is 
paid  only  by  oil  producers  and,  given  the 
ceiling  price  enforced  by  OPEC  compe- 
tition, the  tax  is  not  and  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Second,  unlike  other  taxes,  the  wind- 
fall tax  expires  by  law  in  10  years,  or 
when  $227  bilUon  has  been  collected. 
Thus,  my  proposal  involves  only  a  tem- 
porary infusion  of  outside  funds  and  is 
not  a  permanent  departure  from  the 
goal  of  making  social  security  a  self- 
sufBcient  system. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  real  choice 
we  face  regarding  the  windfall  tax  reve- 
nues is  not  whether  we  use  some  part  of 
them  for  social  security  but  whether  we 
use  them  at  all — whether  we  do  not  sim- 
ply give  them  back  to  the  oil  companies. 
That  seems  to  be  the  inclination  of  this 
administration  and  its  allies  in  Congress. 
The  last  tax  bill  saw  $33  billion  in  tax 
breaks  for  oil  companies  which  hardly 
meet  the  test  of  "truly  needy."  During 
Senate  debate,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  phase  out  or  repeal  the  windfall 
tax  for  new  oil,  heavy  oil,  and  certain 
other  kinds  of  oil.  The  total  price  tag 
was  estimated  at  between  $40  and  $50 
billion.  That  amendment  actually  had  a 
majority  on  a  test  vote  but  was  with- 
drawn for  tactical  reasons.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  efforts  to  kill  this 
tax  will  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Presidpnt,  originally  the  windfall 
tax  revenues  were  to  l>e  earmarked  for 
specific  purposes  related  to  conservation 
and  development  of  new  energy  re- 
sources. In  fact,  the  funds  have  never 
been  earmarked.  They  are  separately  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Treasury  but,  after 
that,  go  into  general  revenues  for  gen- 
eral purposes. 

My  bill  will  assure  that  about  20  per- 
cent of  these  revenues  go  for  the  specific 
objective  of  firming  up  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  I  find  this  an  entirely  fitting 
and  even  ironic  use  of  the  oil  tax  funds, 
given  the  role  of  runaway  energy  prices 
in  creating  the  stagflation  which  has  im- 
pacted so  heavily  on  the  budgets  of  re- 
tired citizens  and  on  the  financial  health 
of  the  social  security  system  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  taken  to- 
gether with  interfund  borrowing,  will 
erase  the  short-term  problems  of  the  so- 
cial security  trusts.  As  opposed  to  the 
radical  benefit  cuts  advocated  by  some 
in  this  administration,  I  believe  my  bill 
will  have  the  ovprwhelming  support  of 
those  covered  by  the  social  security 
system. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


8.  1612 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Social   SECtTBiry    Reserve   TUtjst 
Fund. 
Title    II    of    the    Social    Security   Act    Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  201  the 
following  new  section: 

"SOCIAL   security   RESERVE  TRUST  PUND 

"Sec  201A.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Social  Security  Reserve 
Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Trust  Fund')  which  shall 
consist  of  amounts  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  There  Is  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  26  per  centum  of  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  section  4986  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  such  fiscal  year,  except  that 
the  aggregate  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  under  this  paragraph  for  all  fis- 
cal years  shall  not  exceed  tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

"(2)  The  amount  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  least  quarterly  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  by  the  Secretary.  Proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  not  eaual  to  the  amounts  required  to 
be  transferred. 

"(c)  There  is  created  a  body  to  be  known 
as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund 
( hereinafter  In  this  section  called  the  'Board 
of  Trustees')  the  members.  Managing  Trus- 
tee, and  Secretary  of  which  shall  be  the  In- 
dividuals serving  as  members.  Managing 
Trustee,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  created  under  section  201(c).  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  at  least  once 
each  calendar  year.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to — 

"(1)  hold  the  Trust  P^md: 

"(2)  report  to  the  Oonn«ss  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
In"?  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  its  ex- 
pected o')eratlon  and  status  during  the  next 
five  fiscal  years; 

"(3)  report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund 
is  unduly  small;  and 

"(4)  review  the  feneral  policies  followed  in 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  in  such  policies,  including  neces- 
sary chanires  in  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  govern  the  way  in  which  the  Tnist 
Fund  Is  to  be  managed. 
The  report  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2) 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of, 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an  es- 
timate of  the  expected  payments  to.  and  dis- 
bursements from,  the  Trust  Fund  during 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  actuarial  status  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  report  is  made. 

"(d)(1)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Mani''lng  Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his  judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals,  and 
such  Investments  shall  be  made  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  possible  Interest  yield, 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  investments  may  be  made  only 
in  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose  such  obll«;atlons  may  be 
acquired  (1)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue 
price,  or  (11)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  ob- 
ligations at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of 
the  United  States  may  be  issued  under  the 


Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
at  par  of  public-debt  obligations  for  purchase 
by  the  Trust  Fund.  Such  obligations  Issued 
for  purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund  shall  have 
maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market 
yield  (computed  by  the  Managing  Trustee  on 
the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end 
of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the 
date  of  such  issue)  on — 

"(1)  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt, 

"(11)  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations which  are  not  obligations  of  the 
United  States  but  which  are  guaranteed  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  and 

"(111)  all  marketable  federally  sponsored 
agency  Interest-bearing  obligations  that  are 
designated  in  the  laws  authorizing  their 
issuance  as  lawful  investments  for  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  under  the  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  any  officer 
of  the  United  States; 

except  that  where  such  average  market  yield 
is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum, the  rate  of  interest  of  such  obligations 
shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  nearest  such  market  yield. 

"(C)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  purchase 
other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States,  on  original  issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  where  he  determines  that  such  pur- 
chase is  necessary  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  interest  yield,  commensurate  with 
the  safety  of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  that  such 
purchase  is  In  the  public  interest. 

"(D)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  secure 
such  equipment  and  enlist  the  services  of 
such  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Board  to  make  In- 
vestments which  win  secure  the  maximtim 
possible  Interest  yield. 

"(2)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the 
Trust  Fund  (except  public-debt  obligations 
issued  exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund)  may 
be  sold  by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the 
market  price,  and  such  public-debt  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
Interest. 

"(3)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer,  out  of 
any  amoimts  in  the  Trust  Fund,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Tr.ist 
Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  by 
appropriation  Acts.". 

Sec.  2.  Appucation  With  Crude  On,  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  op  1980. 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  102(c)(1)  of 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  plus",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(11)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(111)  any  amount  apprc^rlated  to  the 
Social  Security  Reserve  Trust  Fund  under 
section  20lA(b)(l)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Application  With  Social  Securitt 
Act. 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  to  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be 
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appropriated  for  such  purpose  from  the 
Social  Security  Reserve  Trust  Fund.". 

(b)  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

••(J)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  such  purpose  from  the  Social  Security 
Reserve  Trust  P»ind.". 
Sec.  4.  Errscrrvx  Dats. 

The  amendmenu  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981. 

By  Mr.  DkCONCINI. 

S.  1613.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to 
the  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  AJTairs. 

JUMSDICnON   OVTK  CEKTAIN   NAVAJO 
INOIAN    CLAIMS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  require  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
to  hear  the  merits  of  a  group  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  filed  in  1950 
by  the  Navajo  Tribe.  These  claims  were 
filed  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  1946.  alleging  that  the 
United  States  breached  its  legal  and 
treaty  obligations,  as  well  as  its  general 
responsibility  to  deal  fairly  and  honor- 
ably with  the  Navajo  Tribe.  The  Navajo 
claims  include  allegations  of  misman- 
agement of  tribal  resources  and  specific 
breaches  of  the  treaty. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  claims  was  ac- 
cepted when  they  were  filed  in  1950,  re- 
afSrmed  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion in  1975  and  at  the  trial  level  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  1978.  following  their 
transfer  to  that  court  under  Public  Law 
95-69.  Ultimately,  the  claims  were  dis- 
missed on  a  further  appeal  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, without  reaching  trial  on  the 
merits,  when  the  Court  of  Claims  in  May 
1979  decided  on  purely  technical  grounds 
that  its  jurisdiction  was  barred. 

The  technical  dismissal  was  based  on 
the  purported  withdrawal  in  1969  of 
seven  claims  by  a  former  claims  attor- 
ney for  the  tribe.  Even  if  the  withdrawal 
occurred  its  validity  is  questionable  be- 
cause neither  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council 
nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
proved it,  which  was  a  requirement  in 
the  claims  attorney  contract. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  1975 
permitted  the  seven  claims  to  be  put  back 
in  the  petition  by  the  present  claims 
counsel  because  the  factual  allegations 
"which  were  the  substance  of  those 
claims"  had  never  been  withdrawn.  After 
the  case  was  transfered  to  th"  Court  of 
Claims,  the  trial  judge  to  whom  it  was 
referred  upheld  the  action  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

However,  on  June  13.  1979.  the  Court 
of  Claims  overturned  the  two  previous 
decisions  and  held  that  the  tribe  was 
bound  by  its  former  counsel's  voluntary 
dismissal  of  the  seven  claims  10  years 
previously. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commiss'on  Act  was  to  provide  a 
forum  where  old  cla'ms  by  Indian  tribes 
could  be  heard  on  their  merits  without 
regard  to  technical  legal  restrictions  or 
lurisdiction.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  recommending  passage  of  the 
act  urged  that  if  those  claims  were  ever 


to  be  put  to  rest,  the  act  must  confer 
jurisdiction  broad  enough  to  avoid  the 
lack  of  finality  attending  dismissal  of  a 
case  by  the  Court  of  Claims  on  technical 
legal  grounds  without  consideration  of 
the  claim  on  its  merit.  The  Department 
therefore  urged  passage  of  the  act  to 
overcome  the  defect  in  the  present  sys- 
tem under  which  many  of  the  claims  of 
the  Indians  are  precluded  from  a  hear- 
ing on  the  merits,  on  technical  legal 
grounds,  even  though  the  claims  may  be 
such  as  would  challenge  the  conscience 
of  a  court  of  equity. 

The  Navajo  Tribe  was  forced  to  wait 
nearly  100  years  to  present  its  claims  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  a  fair 
hearing.  Now  after  30  years  of  litigation, 
a  fair  hearing  on  a  group  of  those  claims 
has  been  denied.  This  bill  merely  carries 
out  the  intent  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  by  insuring  that  these  duly 
filed  claims,  like  those  of  other  Indian 
tribes,  will  have  the  hearing  contem- 
plated by  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
tollows : 

S.  1613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not 
withstanding  sections  2401  and  2501  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  or  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1»46  (60  Stat.  1052;  25 
U.8.C.  70k),  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the 
claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  against 
the  United  States  which  were  timely  pre- 
sented under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  lOSO;  25  US.C.  70a)  and 
later  withdrawn  without  authority  with  re- 
spect to  claims  that  (1)  Nava'o  reservation 
lands  were  taken  by  the  United  States  or  dis- 
posed of  to  others  without  payment  of  ade- 
quate compensation:  (2)  the  United  States 
failed  to  fulfill  Article  6  of  the  Treaty  of 
June  1,  18S8.  15  Stat.  667,  and  to  deal  fairly 
and  honorably  with  the  Tribe  In  providing 
cd  ^ation-1  '-cllities  end  ser-lces  throuph 
Augufit  13.  1946,  and  (3)  that  the  United 
States  mismanaged  the  lands  and  resources 
of  the  Tribe:  Provided,  that  jurisdiction  is 
conferred  only  with  respect  to  claims  accru- 
ing on  or  before  August  13.  1946,  and  all  such 
claims  must  b?  filed  wi'h'n  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.9 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1615.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  in- 
d'vic'u-il  incom"  tax  rate  reductions  pro- 
vided by  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of 
1981  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  balanced;  to  the  Comimit- 
tee  on  Finance. 

LEGISLATION  MAKING  THE  INDIVIDtTAL  INCOME 
TAX  CUTS  CONTINGENT  UPON  BALANCING  THE 
n3>EXAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tio-"  T  am  *ntroiuc'ng  to1ay.  designed  to 
address  this  Nation's  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing economic  situation,  would  defer  the 
missive  personal  income  tax  cuts  passed 
by  Congress  earlier  this  year  until  the 
Federal  budget  is  in  balance. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  slightly 
more  than  1  month  since  the  Congress 
passed  the  administration's  tax  cut  bill. 
Since  then,  interest  rates  have  risen  to 


record  levels,  bond  prices  have  hit  record 
lows,  and  stock  values  have  dropped 
suostant.ally.  I'he  impact  of  the  adoption 
of  the  administration's  tax  cut  bill  is 
becoming  only  too  clear. 

Responsible  observers  have  said  for 
years  that  our  first  order  of  business 
should  be  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit, 
then  to  cut  taxes  once  the  budget  was 
in  greater  balance.  This  has  been  my 
position— a  position  first  articulated  in 
1978  to  make  any  future  tax  cuts  con- 
tingent on  sufficient  cuts  in  Federal 
spending. 

Based  on  the  theory  of  "supply-side 
spending,"  however,  this  administration 
claimed  such  a  cautious  approach  to 
controlling  infiation  was  not  necessary. 
Adiministration  experts  claimed  that 
cutting  taxes  would  not  increase  the 
deficit,  but  would,  instead,  actually 
create  additional  revenues  and  restore 
th3  health  of  our  troubled  economy. 

We  are  now  seeing  that  even  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  believe  this  wiU  be  the 
case.  Less  than  a  month  after  hailing  the 
passage  of  his  budget  and  tax  cut  pro- 
posals, the  President  is  now  forced  to 
admit  more  work  needs  to  be  done,  and 
he  is  seeking  further  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams or  defense  spending. 

With  the  help  of  Congress,  this  ad- 
ministration has  painted  the  Nation's 
economy  into  a  comer.  The  options  it  is 
considering — large  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing, reductions  in  social  security  benefits, 
a  deficit  higher  than  any  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  decade — are  all  imacceptable. 

The  only  sensible  solution  is  to  delay 
the  imolementation  of  the  so-called 
Kemp-Roth  personal  income  tax  cuts 
until  the  budget  is  balanced,  and  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  for  that 
purpose.  Unless  we  delay  the  revenue 
loss  of  these  tax  cuts — projected  to  be 
$26.9  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1982  alone — 
we  only  invite  continued  high  deficits, 
high  interest  rates,  and  high  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  only  tne 
concern  of  Democrats  and  those  who 
o'-nosed  the  President's  plan.  Th^re  is 
wide-ranging  concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent's program  from  Wall  Street,  from 
his  supporters  in  Congress,  and  from 
the  public.  Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

In  the  September  7, 1981,  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week,  it  was  reported  that : 

The  stock  market  and  money  markets  are 
sending  a  message  to  the  Administration  that 
Its  program  is  not  exoected  to  work.  The 
money  markets  are  clearly  saying  that  In- 
flation will  be  worse  than  the  government 
believes,  while  the  stock  market  Is  also 
worrying  about  recession  and  its  impact  on 
earnings. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger commented  in  the  September  14, 
1981.  issue  of  Newsweek  that: 

A  lot  of  recognition  that  many  of  the 
(budgetary)  estimates  given  to  the  President 
earlier  are  turning  out  to  be  wrong. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  to- 
day that: 

Slnc»  ConTPss  nas^ed  the  tax  bill,  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  average  has  plunged 
more  than  80  points,  and  bond  prices  have 
hit  record  lows. 

The  article  also  said  that  many  on 
Wall  Street  now  regret  their  role  in  help- 
ing the  tax  cut  get  passed. 
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Of  greatest  concern,  of  course,  is  the 
anticipated  continuation  of  steep  Inter- 
est rates.  Without  a  dramatic  reduction 
in  interest  rates,  there  is  the  very  real 
possibility  that  thousands  of  farms  and 
businesses  will  go  into  bankruptcy  in  the 
near  future.  Few  Americans  can  buy  even 
an  average-priced  home  at  the  interest 
rates  we  have  seen  this  year,  and  the  ef- 
fects on  the  housing  and  automobile  in- 
dustries have  been  devastating. 

How  can  we  reverse  the  trend  toward 
even  higher  interest  rates  and  other 
negative  Indicators  in  the  economy?  We 
must  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  in  1982. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  now 
project.nii  a  deiicit  neA.t  year  of  about 
$65  billion,  but  that  projection  assumed 
somewhat  brighter  forecsists  for  interest 
rates,  unemployment,  and  the  rise  in 
GNP  than  other,  private  forecasters 
have  predicted. 

I  reject  the  administration's  apparent 
view  that  the  only  way  to  tackle  this 
deficit  is  to  cut  billions  more  from  al- 
ready hard-pressed  domestic  programs, 
or  social  security,  or  reduce  our  defense 
capabilities.  The  more  direct — and  more 
responsible — approach  would  be  to  delay 
the  personal  income  tax  cuts  Congress 
passed  earlier  this  summer. 

We  all  know  that  a  deficit  caused  by 
a  tax  cut  damages  the  economy  no  less 
than  a  deficit  caused  by  executive  Gov- 
ernment spending.  As  the  financial  ex- 
perts point  out,  both  kinds  of  deficits 
force  the  Government  to  compete  for 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
to  the  private  sector  for  business  expan- 
sion, home  buyers,  and  farmers  and 
drives  up  interest  rates. 

Most  Americans  know  that  the  tax 
cut  is  no  bargain  if  it  leads  to  record 
high  deficits  and  interest  rates.  A  tax 
cut  of  $500  or  $1,000  will  not  do  much  for 
the  potential  homebuyer  who  is  facing 
mortgage  rates  of  close  to  20  percent.  A 
tax  cut  of  $500  will  not  do  much  for  a 
farmer  who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of 
borrowing  to  keep  his  farm  in  operation. 
Postponing  the  personal  income  tax 
cuts  so  soon  after  they  were  passed  may 
be  an  unusual  step,  but  I  believe  it  Iz 
completely  warranted  given  our  cunent 
economic  situation.  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  support  this  proposal  and 
make  it  clear  to  the  Nation  that  it  is 
committed  to  restraining  the  Federal 
deficit  and  bringing  down  interest  rates. 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Specter.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1616.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  and 
importers  of  flowers  and  plants  to  es- 
tablish, flnitnce,  and  carry  out  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  research,  producer 
and  consumer  information,  and  promo- 
tion to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop 
markets  for  flowers  and  plants:  to  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture,    Nutrition 
and  Forestry. 

FLORAL  RESEARCH  AND  CONSUMER 
INFORMATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
flowers  and  plants  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  lifestyle.  They  contrib- 
ute natural  beauty,  especially  in  urban 
areas,  to  what  is  an  increasinply  man- 
made,  artificial  environment.  I  feel  very 


fortunate  to  represent  California,  our 
Nation's  No.  1  flower-producing  State. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  allow  the  floral  industry  to  estab- 
lish a  promotion,  research,  consumer  ed- 
ucation, and  marketing  program.  I  do 
this  with  the  hope  that  American  grow- 
ers will  be  allowed  to  decide  if  they  wish 
to  follow  in  the  direction  of  other  agri- 
cultural groups  which  have  successfully 
utilized  similar  research  and  promotion 
programs. 

Known  as  the  "Floral  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act,"  or  "Flora- 
board,"  my  bill  comes  from  the  need  of 
the  industry  to  stimulate  consumer  de- 
mand for  floral  products.  While  floricul- 
tural  production  capability  and  product 
quality  have  both  steadily  increased,  our 
domestic  flower  and  plant  industry  con- 
tinues to  fall  short  of  its  potential  in 
the  marketplace.  In  fact,  demand  for 
flowers  has  remained  constant  for  the 
past  6  years. 

Yet  other  agricultural  commodity 
groups  have  had  similar  problems.  The 
egg.  wheat,  wool,  cotton,  and  potato  in- 
dustries all  faced  trends  of  declining  de- 
mand for  their  products.  For  these  indus- 
tries, research  and  promotion  programs 
have  been  instrumental  in  reversing 
these  trends. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  will  like- 
wise provide  the  necessary  assistance  to 
the  many  small  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses that  make  up  our  domestic  flower 
industry— at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Through  "Floraooard."  these  businesses 
could  pool  their  resources  and  accom- 
plish together  what  they  cannot  do  indi- 
vidually. The  program  would  be  financed 
by  an  assessment  paid  by  producers. 

The  "Floraboard"  is  a  program  con- 
ceived, created,  and  directed  by  the  in- 
dustry. Because  of  a  refund  provision, 
this  bill  does  not  in  any  way  force  par- 
ticipation. Flowers  and  plants  imported 
from  other  countries  will  not  be  limited. 
They  will  be  assessed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  domestic  products  and  will 
share  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
existing  markets  and  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  ones  is  vital  to  all  who 
work  in.  or  are  affected  by.  the  fioral 
industry.  It  is  willing  to  use  its  own  re- 
sources, both  personal  and  monetary,  to 
increase  the  demand  for  its  products.  The 
Floral  Research  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act  wliich  I  am  introducing  today 
will  enable  producers  to  band  together 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  this  way.  assure 
that  the  American  public  will  have  con- 
tinued access  to  an  adequate  and  afford- 
able supply  of  quality  plants  and  fresh 
fiowers.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  52.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  repeal  the 
requirement  that  State  implementation 
plans  provide  for  periodic  inspection  and 
testing  of  motor  vehicles. 

S.    450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hlhisvvk'-.K.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  M^thias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  450,  a  bill 
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to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1»5»  to  provide  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  shall  appiy  to  the  acquisition  of 
work  and  breeding  horses  to  the  extent 
that  the  cost  of  such  l.orses  does  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000  for  the  taxable  year. 

S.    1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.   Chapee.  the 

Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leaky) 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Ama- 
To) .  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
BiDEN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1018.  a  bill  to  protect  and  conserve  fisli 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1096 

At  the  request  of  I.tr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy )1 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Le.\hy)! 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzek- 
BAUM) .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mi- 
Sasser).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr 
Dixon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
HuDDLESTON),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abonor)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  109S,  a  bill  to  facili- 
tate the  ability  of  product  sellers  to  es- 
tablish product  liability  risk  retention 
groups,  to  facUitate  the  ability  of  such 
sellers  to  purchase  product  liabilitv  in- 
surance on  a  group  basis,  and  for  oth-r 
purposes. 

S.    1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  h-s  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1181,  a  bill 
to  am-nd  titles  10  and  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  nay  and  allowances 
and  benefits  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  certain  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 
th^  Senator  from  Virg*n'a  (Mr.  Warner)  , 
a"i  the  S<«"ato'-  from  Phode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1181.  supra. 

6.    1485 

At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator fr-.-r|  North  raro'-na  'Mr.  Hft.ms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1485.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the  act  of 
Febnnry  25.  1920.  commonly  known  as 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION   59 

At,  the  r^ou-st  of  i**r.  Pobfbt  C.  Byrd. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConc-ni  > .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Proxmi'ie).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Jo'nt  Resolution  59. 
a  joint  resolution  desipnatin?  the  square 
dance  as  the  "National  Folk  Dance  of  the 
United  States." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ch<fee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Ddrenberger)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  83, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
ouest the  President  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  not  later  than 
January  15. 1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  93 

/*t  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  . 
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and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  a  joint 
resolution  to  clarify  that  it  is  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  on  the  competitive  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  needed 
goods  and  services. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN) .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HtiDOLESTON),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HEFLra) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104,  a  joint 
resolution  directing  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  interest  rates  within 
the  next  90  days. 

SENATZ    JOINT   BESOLT7TION    106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  June  20,  1981.  as 
"Bicentennial  Emblem  Day." 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  29,  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapprovlner  certain  coistal 
zone  management  Federal  consistency 
regulations. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION*    198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  198.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Benedict  Scott  (Vytautas  Skuodis)  be 
released  from  imprisonment  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

SENATE   RES0LUTI07<    200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  200.  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in 
September  1981. 

SENATE   RESOLirriO^    207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  207.  a  resolution  to 
disaoprove  of  District  of  Cohimbia  Act 
4-69,  relating  to  the  reform  of  the  sexual 
assault  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  209— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  SELECTION 
AND  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE 
BOARD  OP  GOVERNORS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JEPSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gahn)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs : 

S.  Rxs.  309 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  directly  oversees  the 
growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates,  the 
availability  of  credit  and  monetary  policy 
renerally.  all  of  which  srbstantlally  affect 
every  sector  of  the  national  economy: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913, 
as  amended,  decrees  that  not  more  than  one 
Oovernor  shall  be  selected  from  any  one 
Federal  Reserve  District,  and  that  due  re- 
gard shall  be  given  to  a  fair  representation 
of  flnanclnl.  aT'ritltrr-"!.  iTr'u-t-'xI.  and 
commercial  interests,  and  geographical  dl- 
vl'lons  of  the  country: 

Whereas  the  present  composition  of  the 
Board  does  not  conform  to  the  solrlt  of  these 
statutory  provisions  and  no  President  since 
1959  has  appointed  an  Individual  from  either 
the  agricultural  or  commercial  sector  to  the 
Board  of  Oovemors; 

Whereas  the  Imnact  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy  Is  particularly  significant  on  those 
constituencies  which  by  law  are  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  Board; 

Whereas  small  businesses  constitute  the 
largest  part  of  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial sectors  of  the  economy; 

Whereas  the  problem  lies  not  with  the 
statutory  language  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate.  In  Sen- 
ate Resolution  434.  96th  Congress  has  already 
expressed  Its  concern  about  past  Insensl- 
tlvltles  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  occur  January  31,  1982,  and  preparations 
for  the  nominations  will  commence  soon; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  In  recognition  of  the  fair 
representation  provision  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913.  as  amended,  the  President 
of  the  TTnlted  States,  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  should  as- 
sure that  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  providing  for  agricultural, 
commercial  (Including  small  business)  and 
broad  regional  representation  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  are,  henceforth,  followed. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  t.odav  I 
rise  to  submit  a  resolution  whl-'h  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Houslner.  and  Urban  Affairs, 
should  pay  careful  deference  to  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  that  require  diverse  economic  and 
regional  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, in  considering  nominees  to  that 
Board. 

Th's  measure,  if  adopted,  will  nut  the 
anrlcult'Tal  and  commercial  sectors, 
which  nlay  such  a  vital  role  In  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  country,  on  notice  that 
they  will  not  be  ignored  when  the  next 


vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Oovemors  oc- 
curs less  than  4  months  from  today. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  timely  mo- 
ment for  the  submission  of  this  resolu- 
tion. All  of  us  in  the  Senate  heard  the 
same  thing  when  we  were  back  home 
over  the  recess:  If  interest  rates  do  not 
come  down,  there  will  be  serious  reper- 
cussions by  the  end  of  the  year.  Failed 
businesses,  people  out  of  work,  and  gen- 
eral uncertainty  about  the  economy  will 
not  be  a  cakewalk  for  any  of  us.  We  need 
to  send  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  doing  something.  Suggesting 
the  nomination  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  of  an  agri- 
cultural or  small  business  representative 
is  an  excellent  first  step.  After  all,  these 
two  groups  currently  have  no  say  in  the 
monetary  policies  which  are  affectin? 
them  more  dramatically  than  any  othet 
group.  It  appears  a  good  idea  to  give 
them  that  say. 

Congress  specifically  acknowledged 
the  contribution  of  those  sectors  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1913,  as  amended.  At  the  same  time,  it 
also  recognized  the  need  for  regional  di- 
versity of  the  Board.  The  language  of 
the  original  legislation  is  precise  and 
unambiguous. 

In  selecting  members  to  the  board  . . .  the 
President  shall  give  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  financial,  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  Interests  and  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

That  reads  rather  clear  to  me.  The 
agricultural  and  commercial  sectors 
have  a  statutory  right  to  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  as  do  the  different 
regions  in  the  United  States.  That  law 
has  been  consistently  ignored.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  interpretation,  but  of 
fact. 

Of  the  60  individuals  who  have  served 
on  the  Board  of  Oovemors  longer  than 
6  months,  only  7  can  claim  agricultural 
experience.  In  over  20  years,  not  one 
appointee  has  come  from  a  farming 
background. 

Since  1959,  23  individuals  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Four  have  had  business  experience;  only 
one  could  legitimately  point  to  a  con- 
nection with  American  small  business. 

The  consistent  disregard  of  geograph- 
ical divisions  within  the  country  is 
equally  indisputable.  Although  many  ap- 
pointments over  the  years  have  tech- 
nically conformed  to  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  through  place  of 
birth,  education  or  Umited  residence  in 
diverse  areas  of  the  United  States,  the 
detailed  biographies  of  past  and  present 
Governors  supplied  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve paint  a  far  different  picture  Since 
1959,  almost  half  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors have  been  from  the  east  coast — 
this  judgment  is  made  according  to  resi- 
dence during  the  majority  of  each  in- 
dividual's professional  life.  A  quarter 
can  be  called  midwestemers.  slightly  less 
were  from  the  South.  Only  2  of  23  came 
from  the  Far  West. 
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What  this  data  tells  us  is  plain  enough. 
The  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  traditionally  been  picked 
from  the  same  vine.  Approximately  13 
of  the  last  23  members  were  educated  at 
Ivy  League  schools — nine  at  Harvard 
University.  Sixteen  were  either  econo- 
mists or  bankers  in  their  professional 
lives;  three  others  were  Government 
workers.  The  overwhelming  majority 
lived  on  the  east  coast:  The  West  was 
hardly  represented  at  all.  In  other  words, 
the  intent  of  Congress  has  been  ignored. 
We  owe  this  change  to  the  two  groups 
who  feel  the  impact  of  monetary  policy 
most  Immediately — farmers  and  small 
businessmen. 

How  significant  a  role  do  they  play  in 
our  economic  life?  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

According  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 98  percent  of  American 
commercial  businesses  are  classified  as 
"small"  enterprises.  These  10.8-million 
individual  businesses  produce  almost  40 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
and  provide  over  66  percent  of  all  new 
jobs  created  each  year  in  the  United 
States. 

Agriculture  is  an  equally  significant 
partner  in  the  national  economy.  There 
are  3.4-million  farmers  in  America.  The 
sector  directly  employs  3.7-million  people 
or  3.4  percent  of  the  work  force.  An 
additional  19. 2 -million  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  related  fields — farm  machin- 
ery, chemical  fertilizer,  natural  fibers, 
food  processing,  and  transportation — 
and  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the 
farming  community  for  their  jobs.  In 
1980,  agricultural  production  contrib- 
uted 5.5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

To  summarize,  farming  and  small 
commercial  enterprises  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  almost  half  of  the  aggre- 
gate natioiiai  income  and  some  53  per- 
cent of  national  employment.  These  are 
not  small  numbers.  Agriculture  and 
small  business  define  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  economic  system.  That  success 
or  failure  is  in  turn  closely  tied  to  mone- 
tary aggregates  and  monetary  policy 
generally.  In  the  absence  of  credit,  a 
farmer  cannot  plant  a  crop,  a  car  dealer 
niay  have  to  cease  operating,  and  a  re- 
tailer depletes  inventories. 

With  the  highest  interest  rates  in  the 
history  of  our  country  threatening  the 
survival  of  America's  heartland,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  demonstrate  a 
commitment  to  letting  agriculture  and 
small  business  have  a  say  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  determine  those  levels.  I  want 
to  clarify  exactly  what  the  resolution 
does  and  also  what  it  does  not  do. 

It  makes  the  statement  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  recognizes  that  the  language  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  not  been 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  past  and  alerts 
those  previously  ignored  groups  that  we 
want  their  active  input  in  future  form- 
ulations of  monetary  policy.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  honors  the  role  of  agricul- 
ture and  small  business  in  the  economy. 

What  the  resolution  does  not  do  is 
equally  important.  It  is  not  a  statement 


of  monetary  policy.  It  merely  addresses 
an  abuse  of  congressional  intent.  Nor 
does  it  in  any  way  restrict  the  President's 
prerogative  of  nominating  wham  he 
chooses.  It  emphasizes  only  that  the 
Senate  feels  certain  regions  and  back- 
grounds have  boen  ignored  for  too  long. 
Neither  does  the  resolution  impinge  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banlcing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Again,  legislative  prerogative  is  respected. 

Fmally,  the  measure  does  not  wed  the 
Senate  as  a  v;hole  to  any  particular 
course  of  action.  It  puts  us  on  record 
as  wanting  to  correct  inequities  of  the 
past — nothing  more.  It  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  not  a  binding  legisla- 
tive directive. 

Last  May,  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Resolution  434.  Its  intent  was  very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  am  submitting  today. 
Several  events  prompted  my  reconsider- 
ation of  the  issue.  This  is  far  from  a 
redundant  gesture. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  both  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Senate.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  reaffirm  that  at  least  on 
this  issue  the  Senate  has  not  changed  its 
1  osition  dramatically.  It  is  also  proper  to 
invite  the  participation  of  the  many  new 
Members  who  were  not  with  us  last  May. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pre- 
vious resolution  was  either  as  strong  or 
as  precise  as  it  might  have  been.  At  a 
time  when  agriculture  and  small  busi- 
ness are  suffering  more  directly  than 
other  groups  from  monetary  variables 
in  the  economy,  it  is  important  to  give 
them  a  clear  message  of  support. 

Third,  economic  policy  appears  to  lead 
the  national  agenda.  Monetary  questions, 
therefore,  need  to  be  addressed. 

Finally,  the  issue  is  a  timely  one.  In 
Business  Week,  it  was  reported  that  the 
administration  has  been  discussing  a 
replacement  for  the  outgoing  member 
for  sometime  now.  Four  months  is  not 
as  far  away  as  we  might  wish. 

As  a  senior  agricultural  advisor  to  the 
President's  transition  team  and  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Reagan-Bush  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  cannot  deny  a  partisan  interest  in 
this  subject.  But  that  is  not  why  I  have 
submitted  this  measure.  I  have  intro- 
duced it  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
law  provides  for  fair  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  S.vstem  and  that  law  has  been 
ignored.  It  is  not  a  monetary  policy  rec- 
ommendation but  simply  a  reaffirmation 
of  what  technically  is  already  law. 

Tf  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  fair  representation  of  finan- 
cial, agricultural,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial interests  and  the  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country,  neither  Sen- 
ator Garn  nor  myself  wou'd  be  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  But  that,  in  fact. 
i>  the  language  of  the  law  and  it  should 
be  respected.  When  four  of  five  specific 
provisions  in  a  statute  show  historical 
neglect,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
jom  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  myself 
in  support  of  this  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  210— RESOLU- 
TiOi-i  TO  CoiviPaLE  AND  PRli-JT  A 
HISTORY  OF  1  HE  COMMTITEE  ON 
THE  JUJjlCiARY 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

s.  Res.  210 

Resolved,  That  a  compilation  of  materUUa 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  printed,  with  illustrations, 
as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  there  be 
printed  such  additional  copies  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,200  In  cost  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  thf  Committee. 


AMENDMENTS      SUBMITTED      FOR 
PRINTING 


AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT  OP 
1981 

AMENDMENT    NO.    530 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  to  provide  price  support  and 
production  incentives  for  farmers  to  as- 
sure an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  TO   NUTRITION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  to  pro- 
vide surplus  commodities  to  nutrition 
projects  operating  under  the  authority 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the 
schools.  It  would  be  an  amendment  that 
would  be  attached  to  the  farm  bill. 

Very  briefiy.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  surplus 
commodities  that  we  have  in  storage 
would  be  available  for  schools  and  senior 
citizens  centers  for  their  nutrition  pro- 
grams under  a  bonus  situation. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  timely  type  of 
amendment  to  offer  at  this  time  when 
we  are  cutting  back  on  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral participation  in  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  trying  to  hold,  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  the  appropriations 
for  that  program. 

For  the  past  3  years  USDA  has  pro- 
vided bonus  dairy  commodities  to  schools 
serving  school  lunches  free  of  charge — 
save  for  transportation  costs — the 
schools  can  have  all  they  can  use  with- 
out waste.  OMB  has  been  pressing  to 
cease  the  bonus. 

The  Melcher  amendment  requires 
USDA  to  make  bonus  commodities  avail- 
able to  schools  and  extends  the  bonus 
program  to  the  elderly  and  expands  the 
bonus  program  to  all  416  price  support 
commodities. 

TTie  amendment  is  important  because: 

Schools  need  assurances  of  receiving 
bonus  commodit'es.  Currently  the  pro- 
gram is  on  a  yearly  bas's.  Schools  are  in 
a  tight  position  financially.  Deep  budget 
cuts  have  resulted  in  losses  in  revenue 
at  the  local  level.  The  40  percent  cut  in 
per  lunch  assistance  to  21'/,  cents  jeop- 
ardizes the  child  nutrition  programs. 
Bonus    commodities   will   help   schools 
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cope  with  cuts  and  keep  their  lunch  pro- 
grams in  operation  while  helping  farm- 
ers at  the  same  time. 

The  elderly  program  will  not  be  served 
by  bonus  unless  required  by  legislation. 
The  elderly  progrsun  provisicm  in- 
cludes a  take  home  of  cheese,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  and  butter.  Legislation  is  needed  to 
allow  this  without  violating  food  stamp 
law. 

The  bonus  program  will  operate  only 
when  there  is  a  surplus. 

American  School  Pood  Service  Asso- 
ciation supports  and  welcomes  the 
amendment.  Commodity  distribution  of 
dairy  products  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  bonus  program.  The  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  supports  and  wel- 
comes the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ScKiMPiNG  ON  School  Lunches 
The  Agriculture  Department  proposed  a 
regulation  last  week  that  was  supposed  to 
be  helpful  to  the  94.000  or  so  schools  now 
providing  free  or  reduced -price  meals  to 
their  students.  With  the  budget  cuts  sched- 
uled for  Cctober,  these  schools  will  lose 
about  $1  billion  In  federal  support  for  the 
school  meal  program. 

Under  the  new  law,  some  of  this  loss  could 
be  passed  on  to  students  by  requiring  those 
from  families  with  yearly  incomes  of  more 
than  $10,990  to  pay  somewhat  more  for  their 
lunches.  Current  Agriculture  Department 
regulations,  however,  require  school  meals 
to  meet  general  nutritional  standards.  The 
price  of  food  and  labor  costs  being  what  they 
are  these  days,  this  means  the  schools  would 
have  to  make  up  most  of  the  reduced  federal 
subsidy  out  of  their  own  budgets — an  alarm- 
ing prospect  to  states  and  localities  facing 
multl-bllUon-doUar  losses  In  other  forms  of 
federal  aid. 

The  Agriculture  Department  now  proposes 
to  ease  this  concern  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  allowing  the  schools  to  provide  poorer 
meals.  While  each  school  sets  Its  own  menus, 
the  program's  guidelines  now  aim  to  provide 
about  one-third  of  a  child's  dally  nutritional 
needs — a  modest  enough  goal  since  the 
school  lunch  Is  the  main  meal  for  many 
children.  Translating  this  nutritional  stand- 
ard Into  edible  meals  was  never  easy,  and 
when  you  realize  that  schools  now  pay  be- 
tween $1.30  and  tl.es  per  meal — Including 
coets  of  preparation  and  serving — you  will 
see  what  they  are  up  against. 

^ow  comes  the  new  regulation.  Its  main 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  minimum  re- 
quired quantities  of  each  food  group — less 
meat,  vegetables  and  so  on.  Schools  would 
also  be  given  more  flexibility  In  planning 
menus,  and  paper  work  would  be  cut.  These 
changes,  the  administration  estimates,  would 
save  schools  about  $350  million  a  year. 

The  possibility  of  the  new  diets  coming 
up  a  little  short  on  this  vitamin  or  that 
doesn't  worry  us  sis  much  as  It  probably 
should — we  always  suspected  the  school 
lunchroom's  clientele  left  the  Brussels 
sprouts  on  the  plate  anjrway.  And  It  seems 
sensible  to  try  to  simplify  the  thankless  Job 
of  attempting  to  feed  reasonably  palatable 
and  sustaining  meals  to  hordes  of  youngsters 
whose  palates  have  been  trained  on  a  diet 
of  fast  food.  It  was  when  we  got  down  to 
the  specified  food  quantities  that  we  came 
to  harbor  the  gravest  doubts.  We'll  give  you 
one  example. 

For  the  average  kindergarten  child  the 
new  dally  menu  would  require  only  the  fol- 


lowing: four  ounces  of  milk  <  that's  half  an 
average  glass),  one-half  a  piece  of  bread 
(not  allowing  for  the  part  that  ends  up  on 
the  floor) ,  one-half  cup  of  fruit  or  vegetable, 
and  one  ounce  of  meat  (a  quarter  of  a 
modest-sized  hamburger).  We  don't  know 
what  would  happen  If  the  little  Ingrates 
had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  more. 

Of  course,  aa  the  administration  hastens 
to  add,  the  schools  wouldn't  have  to  be  this 
chintzy.  They  could  maintain  their  stand- 
ards and  make  up  the  difference  from  their 
own  pockeU.  Some  schools,  however,  would 
surely  cut  back,  and  these  are  likely  to  be 
In  areas  where  local  budgets  are  most  limited 
and  poverty  Is  most  enirenched.  We  know 
that  balancing  the  budget  won't  be  easy,  but 
surely  the  nation — awash  In  government- 
.supported  surpluses  of  grain  and  dairy 
products — can  afford  a  full  glass  of  milk  and 
a  whole  piece  of  bread  for  every  child. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  136,  between  lines  9  and  10,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section  107: 

"DISTRIBUTION    OP    SURPLUS    COMMODITIES" 

"Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  go.ernment  stocks 
of  surplus  commodities  acquired  under  the 
price  support  programs  under  sections  210 
and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  ex- 
ceed amounts  needed  to  fulfill  requirements 
for  distribution  to  domestic  commodity  pro- 
grams and  commitments  for  food  aid  imder 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  amounts  antici- 
pated to  be  purchased  by  the  commercial 
trade  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's unrestricted  resale  program,  such 
commodities  shall  be  made  available  with- 
out charge  or  credit  to  nutrition  projects 
unler  the  authority  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  use.  3001  et  seq.)  and  to 
schools  providing  food  service.  Such  distri- 
bution may  Include  bulk  distribution  to  con- 
gregate nutrition  sites  and  to  providers  of 
home  delivered  meals  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  use  available  funds 
to  operate  the  program  under  this  section 
and  to  further  process  products  to  facilitate 
bonus  commodity  use." 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    531    THROUGH    533 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  three 
air£ndments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  S.  884,  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES, 
BESCARCH.    AND    RULES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research,  and  Rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Friday,  September  18,  1981, 
to  consider  S.  719.  the  Consultant  Re- 
form and  Disclosure  Act  of  1981.  The 
hearing  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OfiBce 
Building.  The  hearing  was  previously 
scheduled  for  September  17. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 


scheduling  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development. 

On  Monday,  September  21,  beginning 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  OiOce  Building,  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  <he 
Department  of  Energy's  photovoltaic 
program. 

On  Friday.  September  25.  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  -he 
viability  of  the  domestic  uranium  min- 
ing and  milling  industry. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  *he  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development,  room  3104,  EHrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20310. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  Subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    AND    MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  that  S.  1605 
hod  uetn  adaed  to  the  agenda  of  the  sub- 
committee hearing  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. September  17  at  10  am.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. S.  1605  provides  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  E.S.  20644. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energj-  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  224-4236. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
noimce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  the  scheduling  of  a 
pubUc  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources. 

The  subcommittee  will  continue  con- 
sideration of  S.  1542,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
on  Thursday,  October  1,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  rocnn  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  sulHnit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  224-4236. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  announce 
for  the  infcMination  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  that  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ing previously  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
September  15  at  10  a.m.  to  consider  S. 
1516.  to  amend  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970,  has  been  postponed  until  a 
later  date. 
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COMMITTEE    ON     SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  will  hold 
a  second  day  of  hearings  on  interest 
rates  and  business  credit  needs  on  Thurs- 
day, September  24,  1981.  The  first  day  of 
hearing  on  this  subject  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday.  September  23.  1981. 

The  hearings  will  convene  on  both 
days  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  424  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  Senator 
Weicker  will  chair. 

For  additional  information  please  con- 
tact Jim  O'Connell  of  the  committee 
sUff  at  224-5175. 

BUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RECULATIOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
scheduling  of  public  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation. 
These  oversight  hearings  to  consider  the 
implementation  of  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  will  be  held  on 
Monday.  November  2  and  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 3,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation, 
room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  mav  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  or  Ms.  Marilyn  Burk- 
hardt  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
5205. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON    ENVIRONMENT    AND   PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today.  September  11,  for  a 
markup  on  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOMMrrrEE  on  energy  and  mineral 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Suix:ommlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 11.  to  hold  a  hearing  of  S.  1542,  to 
repeal  section  2C  of  the  mineral  leasing 
act  of  1920. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  inter- 
est rates  are  at  record  levels  at  least  in 


part  because  of  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

Let  me  give  you  some  history  on  the 
Federal  Feserve.  It  was  established  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  December  1913  un- 
der the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  U.S.  economic  and 
financial  goals  through  its  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  availability  and  cost  of  credit 
in  the  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  the  Nation's 
central  bank.  As  such,  its  major  role  is 
to  assure  that  money  and  credit  growth 
over  the  long  run  is  sufficient  to  provide 
for  an  improving  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans.  In  the  short  run,  Federal 
Reserve  poUcies  aim  at  combating  in- 
flation or  deflation. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  at  the  apex 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
Board  formulates  monetary  policy  and 
supervises  and  regulates  some  banks. 
Currently,  the  seven-member  Board  is 
appointed  by  the  President,  on  approval 
of  the  Senate,  to  staggered  14-year  terms. 
The  Chairman  is  appointed  for  a  4-year 
term.  Recently,  however.  Congress  re- 
quired confirmation  of  the  Chairman  as 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  as 
Vice  Chairman. 

That  is  the  current  structure;  how- 
ever, under  the  original  act,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  five  members  to  the 
Board  and  two  of  these  were  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency.  In  the  1930's,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  make  the  Federal 
Reserve  more  "independent"  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  more  responsive  to  Congress. 

The  restructuring  which  occurred  in 
the  1930's  saw  both  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  dropped  from  the  Board,  and 
its  size  increased  from  five  to  seven  mem- 
bers. Terms  for  members  were  length- 
ened, and  Senate  confirmation  was 
required. 

A  main  question  is  whether  the  mone- 
tary authority  should  be  responsive  to 
the  President  and  the  President's  pol- 
icies, or  should  be  apart  from  or  inde- 
pendent of,  the  President.  We  must  have 
a  stable  currency  and  that  cannot  occur 
with  interest  rates  at  their  now  impos- 
sible levels. 

It  is  time  for  a  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  monetary  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  calling  for 
immediate  and  positive  legislative  action 
to  restructure  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  am  calling  for  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  Board  and  a  shortening  of  the  length 
of  their  terms. 

My  proposal  to  restructure  the  Federal 
Reserve  includes  increasing  the  number 
of  members  to  insure  that  the  broad 
cross-section  of  America's  economy  is 
represented.  For  too  long  the  Federal 
Reser\'e  has  been  responsive  only  to  Wall 
Street.  It  is  time  it  listened  to  those  of 
us  on  main  street. 

At  the  same  time,  I  strongly  support 
the  need  for  a  full  inquiry  into  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  monetary  authority. 
The  aim  of  the  inquiry  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  institutional  ability  to 


manage  the  money  supply  of  the  United 
States.* 


GEORGETOWN,  DEL.,  ALL  STARS 
MAKE  A  WORLD-CHAMPION 
COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
22,  19j1,  the  Georgetown.  Del.,  senior 
little  all  stars — the  first  Delaware  team 
to  compete  in  the  Senior  Little  League 
Baseball  World  Series — gave  Delaware 
its  first  world  championship  by  winning 
the  series  playoffs  in  Gary,  Ind. 

The  people  of  Georgetown — a  town  of 
1.710  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Sussex 
County,  the  southernmost  of  Delaware's 
three  counties — are  understandably 
proud  of  the  victory  of  their  all-star 
team.  The  young  members  of  the  team 
themselves  deserve  the  pride  they  feel  in 
their  hard-won  accomplishment.  They 
have  won  the  acclaim  of  all  of  the  people 
of  Delaware. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  impressive  as  it 
is  for  a  small,  essentially  rural  commu- 
nity like  Georgetovm  and  as  small  a  State 
as  Delaware  to  win  a  world  champion- 
ship, I  believe  that  victory  represents 
something  more  than  a  good  day  on  the 
playing  field  for  a  baseball  team. 

It  represents,  in  the  first  place,  the 
willingness  of  a  group  of  youngsters  and 
their  coaches  and  managers  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  time-consuming  hard 
work  that  results  in  a  championship  per- 
formance in  a  highly  competitive  enter- 
prise. The  record  of  the  Georgetown  all 
stars  reminds  us  that  there  are  not 
shortcuts  to  excellence — and  that  ex- 
cellence is  within  the  reach  of  any  com- 
munity, large  or  small,  that  will  make 
the  investment  required  to  actiieve  it. 

We  should  not  forget,  Mr.  President, 
that  to  a  significant  degree  such  a  vic- 
tory represents  the  involvement  of  an 
entire  community — not  only  of  the  young 
players  who  brought  the  world  cham- 
pionsliip  home  to  Delaware,  but  also  of 
their  families,  their  coaches  and  the 
people  of  Georgetown  who  supported 
them  so  warmly  throughout  the  competi- 
tion. 

In  a  time  when  the  headlines  seem  to 
focus  only  on  the  problems  our  young 
people  face,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  provide  youth  with  the  construc- 
tive challenges  that  develop  character 
and  self-discipline  and  with  the  oppor- 
timity  to  learn  that  those  values  are 
deservedly  a  permanent  American  her- 
itage. Strong,  healthy  individuals  who 
become  good  citizens  are  the  product, 
most  of  all,  of  their  own  families  and 
communities.  If  we  expect  our  young 
people  to  compete  successfully  in  all  of 
life's  arenas,  we  must  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  cultivate  and  sup- 
port the  families  and  communities  that 
are  the  backbone  of  America. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  in  this 
light  the  Georgetown  senior  little  league 
all  star  baseball  team,  their  families  and 
coaches,  and  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Georgetown  community  are  world  cham- 
pions and  an  example  all  Americans  can 
treasure  and  admire.  They  have  reas- 
sured us  that  the  traditional  American 
values  still  survive  and  succeed  among 
us.* 
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RIPPLES  AND  WAVES   IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SECURiTy^  TIDAL  BASIN 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  1981  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  contains  an  excellent  article  by 
the  editor  of  Armed  Forces  Journal, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Schemmer.  We  are  now 
making  an  effort  to  put  this  Nation's 
military  forces  back  on  their  feet  but  a 
recent  television  production  by  CBS  and 
a  new  book  on  national  defense  by 
James  Fallows  would  have  you  believe 
that  the  effort  is  completely  misdirected. 
Ben  Schemmer  has  stirred  up  a  few 
hornet's  nests  around  tiiis  town  and  I 
hope  that  he  gets  some  attention  with 
this  article.  He  makes  good  sense  and 
points  out  clearly  that  Fallows,  CBS,  and 
others  have  provided :  "A  simplistic  view 
of  an  enormously  complicated  problem 
in  a  world  that  is  uncertain,  uneasy  and 
unpredictable." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  every  Sen- 
ator take  the  time  to  read  this  clear-cut, 
hard-hitting  article  written  by  someone 
who  really  knows  the  defense  business 
and  who  does  his  homework.  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Schemmer's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"ITie  article  is  as  follows: 
RiPFLES  AND  Waves  in  the  National  Secckity 
Tn>AL  Basin 
(By  Benjamin  F.  Schemmer) 

The  hot  topic  In  American  Journalism  to- 
day Is  "national  defense."  As  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
begin  to  "rearm  America."  our  TV  sets,  news- 
paper op-ed  pages,  and  favorite  magazines 
warn  us  that  the  trillion  and  a  half  dollars 
they  plan  to  spend  defending  us  over  the 
next  Ave  years  won't  buy  much  more  secu- 
rity because  the  Pentagon  Inevitably  will 
foul  things  up. 

Thit's  true.  Just  like  our  lawyers,  our 
stockiboIderB,  and  (lees  occasionally)  our 
doctors.  (I'm  still  trying  not  to  pay  for  a  set 
of  chest  X-rays  which  a  local  hospital  took 
when  I  went  to  the  emergency  ward  one  day 
for  a  bad  gash  In  my  knee.)  A  trillion  and  a 
half  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money,  and  It  makes 
good  copy  at  a  time  when  the  public  wonders 
If  new  tanks  will  come  only  at  the  expense 
of  social  secxirlty  and  welfare  checks:  it 
makes  even  better  copy  when  the  tanks  and 
planes  and  submarines  don't  quite  work  as 
advertised,  but  cost  from  a  million  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars  each. 

Defen.se  heis  become  such  a  popular  topic 
that  CBS  TV  News  late  in  June  devoted  an 
unprecedented  Ave  consecutive,  prime-time, 
one-hour  specials  to  the  subject. 

Regretfully,  many  of  the  pundits  bringing 
you  all  this  Insight  into  how  well  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  generals  are  going  to  defend 
you  don't  know  their  ass  from  their  elbow. 
Tjike  Dan  Bather's  "hype"  on  CBS  TV  Eve- 
ning News  on  Wednesday,  June  17th  for  Rich- 
ard Threlkeld's  "complete  Investigation"  of 
the  military /Industrial  complex  that  CBS 
aired  at  10  o'clock  that  night.  He  showed  a 
dramatic  clip  of  the  Air  Force's  F-16  fighter 
with  this  voice-over:  "The  planes  used  by 
the  Israelis  to  bomb  Iraq  were  US  F-16s. 
developed  by  General  Dynamics.  They  are 
widely  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's  best 
fighter-bombers;  thev  are  also  the  most  ex- 
pensive, technologically  sophisticated  and  re- 
quiring massive  maintenance." 

Airmen  the  world  over  must  be  wonder- 
ing whom  CBS  polled  to  conclude  that  the 
P-16  Is  the  "world's  best  flghter-bomber" — 
good  though  It  Is.  Dispassionate  pilots  debate 
such  Issues  to  no  end,  and  even  General 
Dynamics  has  never  flaunted  such  a  claim 


for  tb*  F-18 — although  It  may  now  that  Dan 
Rather  has  pronounced  It  Oospel, 

CBS    VEaSUS    THE    FACTS 

But  while  that  description  of  the  F-ie  Is 
debatable,  CBS'  first  statement  that  It  Is 
also  the  world's  "moat  expensive"  fighter- 
bomber  Is  not:  It  Is  Jtist  plain  wrong.  In  fact, 
the  P-16  may  be  the  world's  cheapest 
fighter-bomber.  ( Northrop 's  F-5  costs  us  less, 
but  the  US  doesn't  use  It  except  In  small 
numbers  to  simulate  Soviet  Mlg'21s  for 
realistic  alr-to-alr  training.)  An  F-16  bought 
In  this  year's  defense  budget  costs  about  $14- 
mllUon  In  so-called  fly-away  prices  (without 
spare  parts  or  amortizing  research  and  de- 
velopment costs);  an  Air  Force  F-16  costs 
abo\it  t28-mUllon:  the  Navy's  F-18  costs 
about  t34-mllllon;  the  Brltlsh-Oerman 
Tornado  (Its  embassies  here  claim)  costs 
about  |33-mllllon.> 

CBS  must  have  worked  bard  to  make 
that  error:  ones  that  far  off  base  don't  come 
easy.  I  can't  think  of  anyone  anywhere  In 
the  world  who  would  call  the  F-ie  the 
world's  "most  expensive"  fighter- bomber. 

CBS  was  right  on,  however,  when  It  said 
the  F-16  Is  "technologically  sophisticated." 
That's  one  reason  It  performs  so  well.  Every 
time  It  (and  the  F-15  and  F-18)  fiew  at  the 
Paris  Air  Show  In  June  (usually  just  before 
or  after  the  French  demonstrated  their  new 
Mirage  3000  and  Mirage  4000  delta-wing 
fighters),  the  president  of  Dassault  Aviation 
must  have  turned  to  his  chief  engineer  and 
asked  him,  "What's  wrong  with  you?"  (As 
Time  magazine's  aerospace  specialist.  Jerry 
Hannifin,  said  of  the  Mliage  when  we 
watched  It  mush  around  In  wide,  high-speed 
turns  one  day,  "I  think  the  French  have 
finally  perfected  the  F-102."  Hannifin  was 
referring  to  the  delta-wing  US  Interceptor 
which  first  flew  In  1953  but  Is  now  being 
used  for  target  practice.) 

As  for  the  F-16's  "massive  maintenance." 
the  plane  had  the  third  lowest  maintenance 
man  hours  per  flight  hour  of  all  eight  USAF 
first  line  fighters  or  bombers  last  year.  And 
that  was  Its  first  year  of  operational  use.  Its 
design  goal  is  25  maintenance  man  hours  per 
night  hour — once  the  plane  and  Its  spare 
parts  pipeline  are  "mature":  In  Its  first  year 
of  operational  use  ending  last  September 
30th,  the  F-16  beat  that  goal  by  17  percent. 

So  why  did  CBS  use  the  description,  "mas- 
sive maintenance"?  Was  It  to  back  up  Dan 
Rather's  contention,  when  he  Introduced 
Threlkeld's  "complete  investigation"  that 
what  Is  "disturbing"  about  the  "one-point- 
three  trillion  dollars"  we  will  spend  to  de- 
fend ourselves  In  the  next  five  years,  "besides 
the  cost.  Is  that  many  of  the  weapons  we're 
already  building  don't  work  as  well  as  they're 
supposed  to"? 

THE  JAIL  CELL  DOGFIGHTS 

Later  In  the  broadcast,  Threlkeld  cited  re- 
sults of  the  Air  Force/Navy  "ACEVAL"  tests 
at  NelUs  Air  Force  Base,  NV,  six  years  ago  to 
contend  that  "high  technology  is  not  much 
help"  in  the  alr-to-alr  combat  aren^,  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  be  aiming  for  "quan- 
tity over  quality."  He  called  ACEVAL  'the 
most  realistic  dogfight  in  American  history." 

That's  not  what  the  pilots  fiylng  those 
tests  said  of  it.  The  final  chart  of  their 
briefing  said  simply,  "ACEVAL  Bottom  Line: 
The  tests  did  not  achieve  the  objective  of 
quantifying  the  influence  of  numbers  versus 
performance  on  the  outcome  of  the  engage- 
ments." In  fact,  the  pilots  ob'ected  repeat- 
edly and  strenuously  that  the  dogfights  were 
limited  to  day-only  visual  flight  rules,  thus 

'  Even  adding  Inflation  projected  for  the 
years  ahead,  the  cost  of  the  US  planes  will 
decrease  from  23  percent  to  50  percent  be- 
cause of  "learnlnx  curve"  effects  as  more  are 
built  and.  In  some  cases,  more  efflclent  pro- 
duction rates  are  achieved. 


totally  negating  the  Impact  of  all-weather 
radar  and  weaponry  which  the  "technologi- 
cally sophisticated  "  F-15,  F-14,  and  F-18 
carry,  and  which  the  F-16  will.  (At  no  time 
in  the  tests,  for  instance,  was  the  F-14  ever 
allov/ed  to  use  the  full  capability  of  its  long- 
range  radar,  around  which  the  plane  is  de- 
signed: or  even  turn  It  on  until  it  got  within 
the  "ring"  for  close-In  engagements.  Thus, 
Us  long-range  Phoenix  missiles  [which  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  plane's  unique  capa- 
bilities and  cost)  were  of  no  advantage  what- 
soever. To  th^  contrary,  they  became  dead 
weight,  degrading  the  plane's  ACEVAL  per- 
formance.) 

The  ACEVAL  pilots  also  objected  because 
they  were  not  allowed  to  "engage"  their 
opponerts  until  the  "enemy"  had  been  vis- 
ually identified  (a  rule  of  engagement  that 
Robert  McNamara  and  Lyndon  Johnson  Im- 
posed on  US  aircrews  fiylng  over  North  Viet- 
nam, and  one  reason  the  US  spent  three 
years,  22-blllion  dollars,  and  3,091  lives — 
after  the  Paris  peace  talks  began — to  bring 
home  566  Ame:ican  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  dungeons  of  Hanoi.)  The  visual  identifi- 
cation requirement  further  nullified  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  technology  that  differentiates 
planes  like  the  F-14,  F-15,  and  F-16  from 
ones  like  the  F-5  and  Mirage  2000:  their 
radars  were  blinded  and  their  long-range 
missiles  rendered  inert  by  the  very  rules 
under  which  the  planes  were  tested  against 
"small,  simple,  and  cheap"  ones  like  the  F-S. 

Finally,  Threlkeld  failed  or  forgot  to  note, 
the  Nellls  tests  were  flown  literally  over  the 
runways  from  which  the  planes  took  off — 
thus  the  extra  range  built  Into  America's 
"sophisticated"  fighter-bombers  counted  for 
naught. 

THE    JAIL    CELL    TESTS 

"The  most  realistic  dog  fight  in  American 
history"?  1  doubt  that  CBS  could  produce  cne 
pilot  who  fiew  those  tests  who  would  do  much 
more  than  puke  at  the  statement.  The  most 
common  way  they  describe  ACEVAL  Is  that 
It  was  like  trying  to  evaluate  a  pistol  against 
a  rifle  by  firing  them  within  the  confines  of 
a  Jail  cell. 

CBS'  widely  touted  In-depth  study  of  your 
national  security  rates  about  a  B-(-  for 
theater,  a  D  for  journalism,  and  an  F  for  ac- 
curacy. (Time  magazine  said  It  got  30  per- 
cent of  the  viewing  audience,  "a  virtually  un- 
heard of  performance  for  a  documentary." 
It  hailed  the  CBS  series  as  "thoughtful"  and 
"incisive."  That's  cause  for  concern,  since  a 
separate  Time  article  In  the  same  issue  noted 
that  "more  people  [71  percent  I  believe  that 
network  television  does  a  better  Job  of  pro- 
viding accurate,  unbiased  news  than  anyone 
else."  and  that  "a  sizable  portion  of  the  tele- 
vision-news audience  reads  no  newspapers  or 
magazines  and  learns  what  little  It  knows  of 
events  from  television  alone") 

Toward  the  close  of  Richard  Threlkeld's 
"Investigation"  that  evening  into  horror 
stories  about  the  way  the  Pentagon  buys 
weapons,  he  told  us,  "But  we  couldn't  find  s 
single  Instance  of  the  Pentagon  ever  rec- 
ommending canceling  one  of  Its  programs!" 

THET     COULDN'T    FIND     WHAT? 

Who  does  CBS  use  for  "investigators"? 
Doesn't  the  network  have  anyone  run  even  a 
superficial  check  of  its  "facts"?  (CBS'  own 
regular  Pentagon  correspondent,  Ike  Pappas, 
a  knowledgeable  reporter,  never  even  ap- 
peared In  the  series.)  One  phone  call  from 
Threlkeld  or  his  writers  to  even  the  most 
obvious  sources  would  have  produced  a  top- 
of-the-head  list  of  scores  of  major  programs 
the  Pentagon  has  canceled  In  recent  years 
(on  its  own,  not  Just  because  of  Congressional 
or  White  House  objections) — the  Army's 
Cheyenne  helicopter,  lbs  IMAAWS  Infantry 
Manportable  Anti-Tank  Assault  Weapons 
System  (right  after  contracts  to  develop  it 
were  awarded  last  fall).  Its  Roland  air  de- 
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fense  missile  (a  decision  Harold  Brown  made 
last  fall,  but  which  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
since  reversed):  the  Navy's  F-IIIB,  Captor 
mine  (another  Brown  decision  reversed  by 
Weinberger),  and  the  Marine  Corps'  AV-8B 
jump  Jet  (a  Brown  decision  which  Congress 
overruled  three  years  running):  the  Air 
Force's  B-1  (Brown  recommended  that  Carter 
kill  it  In  favor  of  air  launched  cruise  mis- 
siles), Medium  Range  Mobile  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile, Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  KC-10 
cargo  tankers  (a  Brown  decision  overruled 
by  Weinberger) ,  or  A-lO  close  support  planes 
(a  Brown  decision  overruled  by  Congress  and 
later  by  Weinberger). 

CBS  could  have  done  an  entire  program  on 
the  money  the  Pentagon  has  spent  develop- 
ing weapons  which  it  later  decided  to  cancel 
outright  or  quit  buying  far  earlier  than  ex- 
pected. That  subject  would  have  been  worthy 
of  comment:  One  reason  defense  costs  so 
much  Is  that  under  tight  defense  budgets, 
there  has  been  little  "constancy  of  purpose" 
in  the  way  we  buy  things.  Even  when  weap- 
ons work  as  advertised  (the  F-ie,  Roland, 
KC-IO,  our  nuclear  subs,  and  the  AV-8B  are 
but  a  few  examples) ,  we  buy  so  few  of  them 
at  such  low  production  rates  or  abort  the 
projects  BO  prematurely  that  the  individual 
cost  of  what  few  weapons  do  reach  the  field 
soars  higher  than  the  apogee  of  some  sat- 
ellites. 

CBS'  special  series  on  "Defense  of  the  US" 
was  unprecedented:  Never  has  a  network  In- 
vested so  much  prime  time  to  ruin  its  own 
reputation.  To  some.  It  was  Ironic  that  CBS 
set  Its  new  standard  for  defense  reporting 
right  after  naming  former  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  to  its  board  of  directors:  to 
others.  It  was  poetic  justice.  He  must  be  cata- 
tonic. 

THE  NEW  emus  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

But  CBS  has  no  monopoly  on  bum  dope. 
You'll  be  reading  a  lot  of  It  about  national 
defense  in  the  months  ahead:  and  some  of 
the  worst  dope  will  come  from  people  who 
know  better,  but  are  just  as  loose  with  their 
"facts." 

Retiring  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats 
said  In  a  widely  quoted  swan  song  early  this 
year  that  the  Army's  new  M-l  Abrams  tank 
was  to  have  cost  $507,000  in  1972.  but  "i^ow 
costs  $2.8-milllon."  Priced  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  1972  number,  the  M-l  now  costs  $568,- 
900  per  tank.  Staats  was  off  by  a  factor  of 
five — and  he  was  Congress'  "o-atchdog"  on 
government  procurement!  (When  he  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare  some  years  ago  a 
new  "uniform  cost  accounting  system"  for 
government  contractors,  we  asked  Staats 
what  it  would  cost  to  Implement  the  system, 
and  what  It  would  save  the  taxpayer.  Neither 
he  nor  his  staff  had  an  answer  to  either 
question:  apparently  they  never  considered 
those  Issues.) 

Former  CIA  Director  Stansfleld  Turner 
wrote  In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  re- 
cently on  "Why  We  Shouldn't  B'-ild  'he 
M-X."  It  was  a  provocative,  thoughtful  piece, 
well  written — and  punctuated  with  gross  er- 
rors. Turner  said,  for  example,  that  bulldln? 
bases  for  the  M-X  would  "require,  according 
to  some  estimates,  40  percent  of  the  country's 
total  cement  production  for  thr<>e  vpts"  He 
must  have  gotten  his  numbers  from  the  same 
sources  who  persuaded  him  in  mid- 1978  that 
the  Shah  of  Iran  would  remain  in  power  for 
another  decade.  Turner  was  off  by  a  factor  of 
eighty.  The  largest  number  I  can  track  down 
that  anyone  has  ever  estimated  for  M-X  ce- 
ment needs  Is  about  one  half  of  one  percent 
of  US  production.  Turner  Is  writing  a  book, 
the  Times  told  us,  on  "military  strategy  "  It 
ought  to  be  hilarious. 

But  the  subject  is  not  funny. 

President  Jimmy  Carter's  chief  speech 
writer  has  just  come  out  with  a  widely 
quoted  and  now  best-selling  book  called 
National  Defense.  Like  so  much  of  the  rash 
of  "reporting"   now  making  print  on  na- 


tional security  matters,  James  Fallows  falls 
to  heed  an  admonition  which  Joe  Callfano 
cites  in  his  book.  Governing  America,  to 
those  who  would  try  to  understand  Ameri- 
can politics.  Callfano  cautions:  "Try  to  tell 
the  difference  between  tides,  waves  and 
ripples." 

Most  of  Fallows'  book  Is  about  a  lot  of 
ripples.  His  horror  stories  of  how  the  Penta- 
gon screwed  up  Its  last  five  or  six  two-car 
funerals  (the  M-l 6  rifle,  F-16  fighter,  etc.) 
are  fascinating,  engagingly  written — but  not 
new,  or  even  that  Important. 

TIDES    AND    WAVES    VS.   iUPPLES 

It's  the  tides  and  waves  that  should  con- 
cern America. 

How  can  we  get  our  allies  to  contribute  a 
proportionate  share  of  their  national  trea- 
sures to  their  own  defense  in  Western  Eu- 
rope? If  Japan  refuses  to  Increase  Its  de- 
fense spending  above  nine-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product,  whUe 
we  spend  over  five  percent  of  ours  helping 
to  guarantee  Japan's  petroleum  lifeline, 
would  Japan  consider  an  alternative?  Like 
Investing  4  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  finding  a  way  to  gasify  or  liquefy 
coal  economically  (something  Congress  has 
authorized  $81-bllllon  in  capital  Investment 
for  us  to  try  doing,  and  for  which  it's 
already  appropriated  $19-bllllon).  Japan 
could  then  use  all  those  empty  ships  return- 
ing from  delivering  millions  of  Datsuns  to 
America  to  haul  coal  back  to  Japan — so  we 
can  buy  It  back  as  synthetic  coal  liquids.  If 
the  US  really  wants  to  sell  China  arms  so  It 
can  continue  tying  down  47  Soviet  divi- 
sions along  Its  border,  but  without  risk  of 
having  Slnklang  Province  bumped  off  one 
dark  night,  why  not  ask  China— as  a 
friendly  quid  quo — to  recognize  South 
Korea — and  thus  let  us  redeploy  some  of  the 
forces  now  tied  down  there  to  where  they 
could  better  protect  our  Persian  Gulf  oU 
supplies? 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  national  defense 
Issues  we  should  expect  Presidential  speech 
writers  to  be  addressing;  those  are  the  kinds 
of  strategic  initiatives  which  co-'ld  e'-e  our 
defense  burdens  by  multl-bllUons  of  dollars. 
Fallows  doesn't  touch  on  them;  instead,  he 
assaults  us  with  relative  trivia — for  which 
his  publisher  wants  you  to  pay  six  cents  a 
page. 

Fallows'  Indictment  of  the  "ripples"  which 
Is  the  Pentagon's  way  of  doing  business  has 
cau-ed  In  our  national  defense  (valid  though 
much  of  It  is)  would  ring  truer  had  he  given 
equal  time  to  the  tidal  waves  which  micro- 
management  by  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress have  caused  (and  continue  to  cause) 
In  national  security  affairs.  A  President 
should  be  concerned  about  multi-billion  dol- 
lar is'ues  like  MX  vs.  Trident  subs,  or  the 
B-1  vs.  cruise  missile — Issues  where  survtval 
is  at  stake.  But  Fallows  doesn't  tell  us  of 
the  years  his  boss.  Jimmy  Carter,  spent 
micro-managing  a  $6>;4 -million  defense  Is- 
sue into  a  $40-mllllon  international  flap — 
all  over  a  little  commercial  air  terminal  In 
Iceland.  Accounts  vary,  even  among  those 
closest  to  the  fiasco,  but  they  add  up  to  a 
story  like  this: 

CARTER'S    ICELANDIC      DIPLOMACY 

Soon  after  Carter  took  office  and  asked 
T^iTO's  '5  naMons  to  contribute  more  to 
their  common  defense.  Carter  turned  down 
a  .6 '/i -million  Pentagon  request  to  build  a 
civil  air  terminal  at  Keflavik,  Iceland — so 
that  nation's  dvU  air  carrier,  Icelandic  Air- 
ways, wouldn't  have  to  process  its  passen- 
gers through  the  small  (and  slightly  dingy) 
U.S.  Navy  terminal  there.  The  Icelanders,  he 
objected,  could  build  their  own  terminal  or 
continue  using  ours:  If  It  was  good  enough 
for  the  U.S.  Navy,  it  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  Icelanders. 

Carter  scoffed  at  arguments  that  the  Ice- 
landers have  a  deep-rooted  and  strong  dis- 


inclination, to  say  the  least,  to  things  mili- 
tary: couldn't  afford  the  air  terminal  out 
of  their  meager  t600-mlllion  annual  govern- 
ment budget;  represented  one  of  NATO's 
most  critical  allies  (because  of  its  locaUon 
right  in  the  center  of  the  Greenland-Iceland- 
United  Kingdom  gap,  through  which  Rus- 
sia's Northern  Fleet  and  Backfire  bombers 
would  have  to  pass  before  they  could  Inter- 
dict the  trans- Atlantic  resupply  of  NATO): 
and  had  not  asked  for  U.S.  aid  in  a  long, 
long  time.  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
planners  considered  the  $6>>i-mUIlon  air  ter- 
minal a  bargain  in  International  good  will, 
and  a  way  of  demonstrating  to  the  Iceland- 
ers that  their  reluctant  membership  in 
NATO  had  Its  peacetime  dividends  too.  (Not 
Inconsequentially,  it  would  also  let  the  Navy 
improve  security  at  Keflavik,  which  was 
about  to  become  an  increasingly  sensitive 
base.  NATO's  first  AWACS  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  planes  would  be  de- 
ployed there,  and  scores  of  long  range  antl- 
submsu-lne  patrol  planes  would  be  operating 
from  Keflavik  In  periods  of  tension.) 

Defense  Secretary  Haro'd  Brown  waited 
almost  a  year  and  then  appealed  to  Carter 
to  let  the  civil  air  terminal  go  ahead;  Us 
co-t,  he  reported  painfully,  would  now  bs 
$11  Vi  million:  the  Icelanders  had  come  up 
with  a  better  design,  or  whatever,  Carter 
wrote  on  this  appeal  something  like,  "I've 
already  said  No!"  Brown's  NATO  advisors 
persuaded  Brown  to  go  back  to  the  Pre-'d-nt 
still  again;  by  the  time  he  did,  the  terminal's 
cost  was  uo  to  «23-nilIJlon.  C-rier  reac.ed 
quickly:  "No! "  During  Carters  last  months 
in  office.  Brown  resubmitted  the  proposal  for 
a  fourth  time:  the  cost  had  grown  to  almost 
$40-mllllon.  To  the  Pentagon's  surprise. 
Carter  approved  the  project  with  a  hand- 
.scrawled  "OK,"  sipned,  "JC  "  But  he  told  one 
of  bis  military  assistants:  "Make  sure  Harold 
understands  that  I'm  stUl  against  this.  The 
only  reason  I'm  approving  it  is  that  he's 
never  argued  with  me  four  times  on  the  same 
issue  before,  so  I  guess  it  must  be  important 
to  him." 

That's  a  weird  way  to  decide  Important 
national  security  Issues.  Writing  so  pejora- 
tively  about  the  way  the  Pentagon  handles 
them.  Fallows  might  have  shared  with  his 
readers  some  insight  on  what  happens  when 
those  decisions  reached  the  desk  of  the  Pres- 
ident he  served  as  chief  speech  writer, 

THE   OAKL\ND    RAmESS   AITDITORS 

Like  CBS,  Fallows  spends  a  lot  of  time  In- 
dicting the  F-16  for  its  soDhlsticntion  and 
complexity,  along  with  Its  F-IS  "high  cost" 
Air  Force  counterpart  and  its  sister  fighters 
in  the  Navy,  the  F-14  and  F-18.  Fallows  relies 
openly  (as  CBS  seems  to  have  done,  without 
saying  so)  for  much  of  his  insight  Into  the 
complex  problem  of  tactical  air  warfare  on  a 
Pentapon  document  prepared  by  a  Defense 
Department  analyst  named  Franklin  C. 
Spinney,  formally  entitled  "Defense  Facts  of 
Life" — a  56-page  single-spaced  tome,  with  87 
brlefln*?  charts  attached,  whose  thesis  Is 
summarised:  "The  evidence  presented  re- 
veals  that: 

Our  strategy  of  pursuing  ever  increasing 
technical  complexity  and  sophistication  has 
made  high  technology  solutions  and  combat 
readiness  mutually  exclusive." 

Fallows  apparently  never  asked  ST3lnney's 
Pentaijon  boss  for  his  view  of  all  Spinney's 
"facts":  Former  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Russell  Murray  II  might  ha.e  told  Fallows 
that  one  of  the  big  mistakes  he  made 
between  1917  and  early  1981  was  not  heeding 
the  advice  of  a  deputy  who  told  him  he  ought 
to  listen  to  the  briefing  Spinney  was  giving 
on  his  behalf  throughout  the  Pentagon  to 
(as  Spinney  himself  put  It)  "anyone  who 
would  listen."  A  few  weeks  before  he  left 
office,  Murray  now  acknowledges,  he  finally 
listened  to  Spinney's  briefing.  He  was  lightly 
chagrined.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  Spinney's 
facts  were  solid:  but  a  great  many  of  them. 
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Murray  8*ys.  were  "Irrelevant";  some  of  ttaem 
didn't  support  the  conclusions  drawn;  other 
equally  important  facts  might  have  sup- 
ported dramatically  different  conclusions. 

Spinney  gave  his  briefing  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  the  four  star  officer  who  conunands  the 
US  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command.  Gen- 
eral Wilbur  Creech.  Creech  told  him  that  the 
four-hour  briefing  was  lasdnatlng  and  con- 
tained lota  of  useful  data;  but,  Creech  said, 
he  wasn't  quite  sure  how  It  related  to  his 
real  world  problem  of  trying  to  field  a  fight- 
er-bomber force  that  could  cope  with  a  Soviet 
air  threat  which  out-numbers  NATO  Eu- 
rope 3,800  to  1,600  In  combat  airplanes  rap- 
Idly  becoming  as  modern  as  ours.  Spinney 
apparently  didn't  Imow  either;  he  told 
Creech,  In  effect,  "That's  your  problem,  Gen- 
eral." 

To  Air  Force  generals,  comments  like  that 
aren't  very  funny.  If  they  could  buy  combat 
aircraft  as  fast  as  the  Soviets  have  been 
producing  them  In  recent  years  (one  every 
10  hours,  compared  with  a  new  Air  Force 
plane  once  every  70  hours),  they  could  re- 
equlp  the  United  States  Air  Force  In  Europe 
every  sevep  months,  or  completely  modern- 
ize their  entire  active  inventory  every  18 
months. 

Creech  cites  an  analogy  to  the  Spinney 
report:  cost  analysts  looking  at  the  Oakland 
Raiders  football  team.  They  would  tell  the 
coach  and  owner:  "I  am  not  responsible  for 
war-fighting  strategy;  you  are.  I  am  telling 
you,  these  are  the  cost  trends."  Cost  analvsr.-i 
looking  at  the  Raiders  would  likely  say  to  the 
owner,  "Get  rid  of  your  quarterback  and 
wide  receivers,  and  buy  more  guards."  Were 
the  owner  to  answer,  as  might  be  expected. 
"But  I  can't  win  In  this  league  with  more 
guards,"  an  analyst  would  tell  him:  "Don't 
bother  me  with  those  kinds  of  details;  you 
ought  to  get  rid  of  the  quarterback  and  your 
wide  rscelvers — they  cost  too  much  and  break 
too  often." 

"SIMPLS"  vs.  "complex" 

But  whatever  Spinney's  prescription  ts. 
Fallows  would  have  the  United  States  de- 
sign Its  fighter  forces  around  it — simple, 
cheap,  non-radar  carrying  planes  like  the 
Korean  War  F-86,  planes  the  US  could  buy 
In  vast  quantities  and  fiy  often  because  they 
are  simple  to  maintain  and  thus  generate 
more  combat  flights  than  "hangar  queens" 
like  the  P-15. 

Spinney  and  Fallows  ought  to  read  a  IltUe 
more  history.  The  P-86  had  an  accident  rate 
which  varied  from  eight  to  26  times  higher 
than  today's  P-16:  In  Its  first  seven  years  of 
use,  the  Air  Force  lost  1,972  of  them — lust 
In  accidents.  (The  "complex"  F-15,  which 
Incidentally  has  188  fewer  "black  boxes' 
than  the  plane  It  Is  replacing,  has  the  lowest 
accident  rate  of  any  fighter  ever  produced, 
and  the  "sophisticated"  P-16  htu  the  lowest 
accident  rate  of  any  single  engine  fighter  ever 
produced.)  In  one  single  year,  1964.  the  Air 
Force  lost  437  P-«0s— one  and  a  half  a  day — 
because  pilots  couldn't  bring  the  slmole  little 
Mother  down  to  a  safe  landing:  that's  one- 
third  of  all  the  P-16S  and  about  half  of  all 
the  P-15S  the  Air  Force  hopes  to  buy.  ever. 
That  year  the  P-Se  had  an  accident  rate  of 
61  planes  lost  for  every  100.000  hours  flown: 
the  P-15  averages  6.18.  (For  three  years  in 
a  row,  the  Air  Force  lost  more  than  one  F-86 
a  day  in  major  accidents.) 

As  for  "sortie  rates"  (how  manv  missions 
any  one  plane  can  fly  m  a  given  day  or 
month).  Spinney  and  Fallows  (and  the  o'her 
"fighter  Mafia"  analysts  they  both  ouote 
widely,  like  former  Pentagon  whiz  kid  Pierre 
Sprey)  would  really  have  the  Air  Force  po 
back  to  World  War  II's  propeller-driven  P-47 
Thunderbolts  or  P-51  Mustines.  not  e-en  the 
Korean  War  P-86  let.  A  fascinating  thesis— 
slmole  Is  pood,  more  slmn'e  Is  bener.  The 
fact  la  that  F-i5s  regularly  fly  two  to  three 
sorties  per  plan  per  day  in  realistic  wartime 


"surge"  exercises  In  Germany,  In  weather 
that  grounds  •45-mllllon  civil  air  liners,  'ihe 
highest  World  War  n  sorUe  rate  which 
Europe's  9ih  'lacUcal  Air  I'orce  'f-ii»  and 
P-478  ever  attained  was  less  than  one  mis- 
sion per  plane  per  day.  During  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge,  when  Omar  Bradley  anj  George 
Patton  prayed  for  all  the  air  support  they 
could  get,  9th  Air  Force  averaged  only  about 
one  half  a  sortie  per  plane  per  day.  At  one 
juncture,  the  planes  didn't  get  off  the 
of  a  sortie  per  plane  per  day;  at  another 
juncture,  the  planes  didn't  get  oS  the 
ground  for  nine  days  In  a  row. 

One  reason  those  simple  planes  flew  so  few 
swtles  Is  that  the  weather  was  bad;  the  P-&ls 
and  P-47s  couldn't  take  off,  couldn't  find 
their  targets,  or  couldn't  return  safely  to 
base.  Bad  weather  rendered  them  Inert.  Spin- 
ney and  Sprey  and  Fallows  forget  one  thing 
that  "sophisticated"  airplanes  have  going  for 
them:  their  radars  and  co.-nolex  avionics  let 
them  take  off.  land,  and  attack  targets  when 
the  weather  Is  bad.  The  battlefields  of  west- 
em  Eurone  (and.  as  Desert  One  nroved,  even 
ones  In  the  Persian  Gulf)  are  not  noted  for 
their  Idyllic  climates:  few  Germans  sTort 
sunburns;  most  Iranians  have  complexions 
scarred  by  desert  wind  and  dust  at  savage 
winters. 

UBiQurrotrs  jotntNALisM 
Like  plasmodlal  slime  mold,  the  Impres- 
sions created  by  all  of  this  new  defense 
"reporting"  will  stick  around  for  a  long  time. 
Borne  of  the  same  kind  of  fictional  alchemy 
that  created  the  monster  PranKensteln, 
Turner's  cement  estimate,  for  Instance.  Is 
already  taking  on  a  life  of  its  own.  An  article 
In  the  June  22nd  Issue  of  New  York  maga- 
zine. "$1.6  Trillion  for  Defense?  "  reads  like  a 
seven-page  summary  of  Fallows'  book,  with 
a  few  new  facts.  One  of  them  reads  In  full, 
"Construction  of  the  MX  complex  would  tie 
up  40  percent  of  the  nation's  concrete  capac- 
ity for  three  years."  What  the  hell :  If  Stans- 
field  Turner  said  so.  It  must  be  true.  (Not 
that  many  Americans,  after  all.  are  aware 
that  Turner's  four  years  as  CIA  Director 
almost  made  the  phrase  "American  intelli- 
gence" the  biggest  contradiction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  )  New  York  didn't  credit  Turner 
with  the  cement  estimate:  so  Investigative 
reporters  looking  Into  the  Pentagon's  comer 
on  the  cement  market  now  have  two  hard 
sources  to  cite.  The  Washington  Post  some- 
times doesn't  even  require  one. 

The  New  York  article,  like  a  similar  Texas 
Monthly  June  feature  on  the  F-16  ("The 
Plan  the  Pentagon  Couldn't  Stop"),  reads 
straight  Fallows.  It's  very  attractively  laid 
out.  A  big  sell  line  across  one  two-page  spread 
tells  you,  ".  .  .  The  top  military  brass  likes 
sophisticated  weapons,  but  technology  has 
become  the  new  Maglnot  line  .  .  ."  Someone 
names  Michael  Kramer  by-lined  the  New 
York  piece:  a  Michael  Ennis  wrote  the  Texas 
Monthly  one.  Neither  magazine  Identified 
who  they  are.  but  their  articles  read  as  if 
Fallows  has  cloned  himself.  Fallows  Is  ubiq- 
uitous. A  big  Interview  In  a  recent  issue  of 
People  magazine  ("Is  the  Reagan  Defense 
Boom  a  Bust?  It's  flying  too  high  on  Tech- 
nology, warns  Jim  Fallows") ;  a  feature  article 
In  the  Boston  Globe  excerpts  his  book:  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  ("America's  High  Tech  Weap- 
onry") and  Washington  Monthly— all  have 
helped  turn  his  modeet  work  Into  the  Holy 
Writ.  (Fallows  Is  Washington  editor  of  the 
former  and  a  contributing  editor  to  the  lat- 
ter.) The  only  thing  surer  now  than  getting 
your  IBS  1040  form  on  time  Is  that,  like  It  or 
not.  James  Fallows'  National  Defense  is  going 
to  be  quoted  for  a  long  time.  It  Just  made  the 
best-seller  list. 

I've  never  met  the  man,  but  I  wish  my 
publisher  would  hire  him  as  an  ad  salesman: 
the  guy  really  knows  how  to  hype  books. 
(Guess  whafs  first  on  tbe  New  Yor^  "Defense 
Reading  List"  that  ends  its  June  22nd  fea- 
ture? You  got  it:  "The  very  best  overall  cri- 


tique of  America's  defense  posture  Is  National 
De.'ense  by  James  Fallows  .  .  .") 

Fallows  Isn't  the  only  new  Moses  of  the 
defen&e  world  whose  tablets  you'll  be  reading 
for  months  to  come.  Former  Pentagon  analyst 
Pierre  Sprey,  father  of  the  simple  little  air- 
plane (the  lightweight  fighter  that  became 
the  "complex"  F-ie)  and  mastermind  of  the 
close  support  A-IO  (which  the  Air  Force  U 
now  trying  to  fix  so  it  can  operate  in  bad 
weather),  was  quoted  eight  times  in  the  New 
York  article  and  19  times  in  Texas  Mont^. 

AND  NOW,  AN  OBJECflVB  VOCW 

Editors  who  don't  have  time  to  bog  down 
In  all  tboss  facU  that  Fallows,  Turner  et  al. 
are  throwing  at  ihem  will  owe  a  special  debt 
to  the  Center  for  Defense  Information,  a  tax 
exempt  project  of  the  "Fund  for  Peace."  It's 
just  what  the  need  If  they  want  to  edito- 
rialize about  all  this  money  Reagan  Is  stack- 
ing up  on  top  or  Ground  Zero  (Turner  used 
all  the  cement,  so  we'll  have  to  make  the 
National  Military  Command  Center  in- 
vulnerable by  hiding  It  underneath  a  mil- 
lion dollar  bllla).  A  l2-pace  newaletter  It 
circulated  late  In  June  had  this  headline 
across  the  front  page:  "Military  Budget  Up 
tSO  Billion  In  Two  Years."  Just  below  that 
was  a  box  summarizing  the  facU  inside.  "The 
first  paragraph  jbuUeted,  to  get  your  atten- 
tion] read  In  full:  "The  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  embarking  on  a  vast  spending  spree 
of  over  |l.&-Trllllon  In  the  next  five  years. 
Most  of  this  money  will  not  be  spent  on  the 
defense  ol  the  U.S."  Although  I  haven't  read 
every  word  of  the  newsletter  yet  (I'm  out  of 
No-Doz),  I  honestly  could  not  find,  after 
scanning  It  carefully  three  times,  what  the 
Cinter  for  Defense  In:ormatlon  thinks  the 
Pentagon  will  spend  that  money  for.  But 
the  boxes  on  its  Inside  pages  give  you  a 
rul::'?  feel  for  Its  analysis  "Frightening 
Waste  in  Defense"  and  "Runway  Costs" 
decorate  page  three;  "Vast  Opportunities 
for  Savings"  tops  page  6;  CDI's  List  of 
Unlustlfled  Nuclear  Weapons  Programs" 
grabs  you  on  page  7  (a  modest  912.5  bil- 
lion); "Future  Economic  Dangers."  "The 
Wrong  King  of  Navy,"  Damaging  the  Econ- 
omy" and  "Need  for  Arms  Limitation" 
round  out  the  analysis. 

If  Ben  Bradlee  repackages  the  thing  right. 
he  could  have  another  Pulitzer  Prize  on  his 
hands.  The  only  thing  I  could  find  missing 
from  the  document  was  one  digit  about  how 
Russian  forces  have  changed  in  the  past 
decade. 

Today's  "production  lead  times"  mean 
that  it  now  takes  from  18  months  to  two 
years,  once  an  order  Is  placed,  to  get  the 
first  new  simple  weapon  off  the  assembly 
line  and  on  Its  way  to  the  troops.  But  long 
before  the  new  Reagan  defense  budgets 
produce  their  first  new  bolt,  CBS  and  Fal- 
lows are  creating  the  subconscious  Impres- 
sion that  Caspar  Weinberger  ordered  the 
wrong  one,  too  many  of  them,  and  has  run 
out  of  warehouses  to  store  the  ones  sent 
him  last  week.  Americans  are  likely  to  soon 
wonder,  "We're  spent  all  this  money  beef- 
ing up  our  armed  forces.  Isn't  it  time  to 
throw  out  money  dovm  some  other  rat 
hole?"  Your  dally  newspapers  really  haven't 
told  you  that  the  first  new  money  Wein- 
berger as''ed  for  last  January,  a  93.04  billion 
"s"pil»ment?r'  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  de- 
fense budget  now  underway,  still  hasn't  been 
ful'T  tpproved  bv  Congress. 

CBS  Stanfield  Turner,  Pierre  Sprey, 
fTm^r  S^aats.  end  James  Fallows  are  just  a 
few  of  the  "authorities"  reporting  to  you 
today  on  national  defense  Issues  who  would 
have  you  believe  that  war  now  bolls  down 
to  an  Issue  of  Quantity  versus  quality,  and 
that  to  win  one  now.  we  have  only  to  buy 
moT«  less  exnens'.ve  weapons. 

ITie"  don't  tell  vou  where  we  will  find  or 
how  we  wl!l  D'-v  all  the  extra  pilots  needed 
to  flv  all  those  extra  slmole  airplanes,  or 
where  we  will  find  the  airfields  to  park  them 


In  Western  Europe,  or  that  bachelor  quarters 
for  an  F-66  pilot  costs  just  as  much  as  for 
an  F-15  pilot. 

They  tell  you  horror  tales  of  the  F-16'8 
and  F-16's  engine  reliability  and  mainte- 
nance problems:  they  don't  tell  you  that 
those  problems  with  the  "complex"  P-100 
have  been  reduced  by  a  factor  of  two  to  10 
In  the  past  two  years.  (The  P-100  engine  Is 
complex:  but  at  elght-to-one,  it  has  the 
highest  thrust-to-welght  ratio  of  any  aircraft 
engine  In  the  world,  one  reason  the  planes 
it  powers  perform  so  well.)  They  tell  you 
that  on  an  average  day  In  1978,  44  percent 
of  the  Air  Force's  F-16s  were  not  fully  ready 
for  combat.  They  don't  tell  you  that  under 
the  tight  defense  budgets  of  recent  years,  no 
one  budgeted  enough  spare  parts  for  them, 
while  Congress  cut  much  of  the  spares  sup- 
port which  the  Air  Force  did  request;  they 
don't  tell  you  that  today,  P-I5s  are  fully 
mission  capable  over  64  percent  of  the  time, 
or  that  only  one  Air  Force  plane  now  has 
a  higher  combat  readiness  rate,  or  that  the 
F-15  Is  now  more  combat  ready  than  the 
fighter  It  replaces. 

They  don't  tell  you  that  one  reason  Navy 
officers  prefer  to  hunt  Soviet  submarines 
with  the  costly  DD-963  destroyer  Is  that  the 
much  simpler  little  FPG-7  frigate  can't  carry 
a  sonar  big  enough  to  do  much  more  than 
locate  schools  of  fish.  They  don't  tell  you 
that  nuclear  ballistic  missile  submarines 
cost  a  lot,  for  one  thing,  because  the  41  boats 
were  built  to  last;  they  Just  finished  their 
2,000th  combat  patrol,  almost  SO  each  total- 
ing more  than  100.000  days — 275  years — 
under  water  since  1961.  They  don't  tell  you 
that  many  skippers  of  those  boats  will  tell 
you  they  have  never  been  detected  by  a 
Soviet  submarine,  surface  ship,  or  aircraft; 
their  boats  cost  a  lot  because  they  are  also 
very  quiet,  virtually  undetectable;  their 
Russian  counterparts  don't  cost  as  much  to 
build,  but  trail  "signatures"  about  as  silent 
or  Invisible  as  four-alarm  fires. 

Fallows,  Turner,  and  CBS  give  you  a  sim- 
plistic view  of  an  enormously  complicated 
problem  In  a  world  that  Is  uncertain,  uneasy, 
and  unpredictable.  When  confronted  by  ex- 
tremes, Aristotle  once  wrote,  the  prudent 
man  chooses  the  middle  ground. 

CBS,  Turner,  and  Fallows  have  not. 

You  deserve  to  be  better  Informed  on 
trillion  and  a  half  dollar  Issues  like  national 
defense.  • 


DEATH  OF  ROY  WILKINS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passing  of  Roy  Wilklns,  America  has 
lost  a  lion  in  the  fight  for  human  dignity 
and  a  leader  in  the  struggle  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  of  the  past  and  the  dis- 
crimination that  still  blights  our  present 
day.  The  patient,  persistent  prodding  of 
our  national  conscience  by  Roy  Wilklns 
led  us  far  on  the  road  toward  equal  jus- 
tice under  law  for  all  our  people.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  looked  to  Rov  Wilkins 
during  the  civil  rights  struggle  of  the 
1960's.  In  mv  own  life  Roy  Wilklns  has 
been  a  trusted  adviser,  a  voice  of  hope, 
and  a  steadfast  colleague  in  countless 
battles  for  equality. 

Those  In  our  society  who  are  poor  or 
disadvantaged  or  discriminated  against 
have  lost  a  strong  advocate  with  the 
death  of  Roy  Wilkins.  But  in  a  larger 
sense,  all  Americans  will  feel  the  loss  of 
his  voice  and  the  stilling  of  this  powerful 
force  for  reason  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  articles 
on  Roy  Wilklns  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  the  New  York  Times,  and 


the  Washington  Post  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  9,  1981] 

Rot  Wilkins  is  Dead  at  80 

(By  Lee  May) 

New  York. — Roy  Wilklns,  who  carved  Into 
an  art  form  the  strategy  of  using  the  federal 
courts  to  attack  racial  discrimination  on  all 
fronts,  died  of  kidney  failure  yesterday  in 
New  York  University  Medical  Center.  He  was 
80. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  who  headed  the  National 
Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple (NAACP)  for  22  years,  was  admitted  to 
the  hospital  Aug.  18  with  a  cardiac  condition 
and  several  other  medical  problems  compli- 
cated by  the  kidney  problem.  He  had  a  his- 
tory of  heart  trouble. 

From  the  White  House,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  led  the  tributes. 

"Roy  Wilkins  worked  for  equality,  spoke 
for  freedom  and  marched  for  Justice.  His 
quiet  and  unassuming  manner  masked  his 
tremendous  passion  for  civil  and  human 
rights. 

"He  once  said,  'The  heritage  of  a  man  of 
peace  will  endure  and  shine  into  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world.'  Although  Roy's  death 
darkens  our  day,  the  accomplishments  of  his 
life  will  continue  to  endure  and  shine  forth." 

Rev.  Joseph  Lowery,  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
lauded  Mr.  Wilkins  as  "a  statesman,  scholar 
and  servant  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

"He  served  during  the  touehest  of  periods." 
said  Rev.  Lowery.  "He  served  when  there 
were  lynchlngs.  He  watched  the  white  pri- 
mary (the  exclusion  of  blacks  from  voting) 
fade  Into  history  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
crumbling  of  the  wall  of  official  segregation." 

Mr.  Wilklns  successor,  Benjamin  Hooks,  at 
his  Memphis.  Tenn..  home,  said:  "I'm 
shocked  at  the  passing  of  a  man  who  meant 
so  much  to  the  civll-rights  movement  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  America." 

Mr.  Wilklns  devoted  his  life  to  turning  his 
knowledge  of  the  governmental  system  Into 
an  armful  of  legislation  benefiting  minor- 
ities. 

Among  the  bills  Mr.  Wilklns'  strategies 
guided  through  Congress  were  the  <31vll 
Rights  Acts  of  1967,  1980  and  1964  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

As  a  young  man,  he  traveled  from  New 
York  to  the  Deep  South,  posing  as  an  indi- 
gent to  conduct  an  undercover  investigation 
of  the  treatment  of  blacks  working  on  flood- 
control  projects  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

During  the  1930s,  that  foray  easily  could 
have  meant  death  for  a  black,  but  Mr.  WU- 
kins  lived  to  detail  the  injustices  he  found. 
His  published  report  led  to  a  congressional 
Investigation  and  legislation  against  unequal 
pay  and  exploitation  by  employers. 

But  it  was  the  1954  US  Supreme  Court 
decision  directing  public  schools  to  desegre- 
gate that  Mr.  Wilkins  called  his  greatest 
victory. 

The  desegregation  suit,  flled  by  the 
NAACP,  embodied  Mr  Wilklns'  deep-rooted 
belief  In  integration  as  the  route  to  black 
progress  in  America,  a  belief  that  sometimes 
put  him  at  odds  with  other  rights  activists. 

Mr.  Wilklns.  grandson  of  a  slave,  was  born 
Aug.  30.  1901,  m  St.  Louis.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  4.  and  his  father  sent  him  and 
his  younger  sister  and  brother  to  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  where  they  lived  with  an  aunt  and 
uncle. 

Mr.  Wilklns  majored  In  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  was  night  edi- 
tor of  the  school  paper.  That  helped  him 
land  a  Job  after  graduation  In  1923  at  the 
Kansas  City  Call,  a  black  wee'dy  newspaper. 

Preferring  quiet  diplomacy  to  table- 
poundlng,   Mr.   Wilklns,  in  one  of  earliest 


campaigns,  crusaded  against  the  lynching  of 
blacks,  using  the  NAACP  as  a  fomm.  He  left 
Kansas  City  and  began  work  In  New  York 
with  the  nation's  oldest  civil-rights  orga- 
nization in  1931  as  an  assistant  executive 
secretary.  He  later  added  tre  job  of  editor  of 
the  Crisis,  the  NAACP  official  publication. 
He  was  name:!  executive  secretary  in  1965. 
Later,  the  title  was  changed  to  executive 
director. 

While  he  was  better  known  as  the  man 
behind  negotiations.  Mr.  Wilklns  also  could 
be  found  on  the  front  lines,  marching  on 
Washington  In  1963  and  on  Selma  In  1966. 
Like  other  demonstrators,  he  was  occasion- 
ally arrested,  the  first  time  In  Washington 
In  1932. 

Mr.  Wilklns.  a  frugal  man  of  Immaculate 
yet  conservative  dress,  was.  like  other  legend- 
ary rights  leaders,  a  valued  adviser  to  presi- 
dents. He  helped  Harry  S.  Tnmian  end 
segregation  In  the  armed  forces.  And.  well- 
known  to  White  House  switchboard  operators 
and  secretaries,  he  could  pick  up  his  tele- 
phone and  talk  with  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  almost  at  will. 

Richard  M,  Nixon  was  another  matter. 

Referring  to  the  Nixon  Admlnlstatlon's  an- 
nouncement that  It  Intended  to  allow  some 
schools  to  slip  past  a  deadline  on  desegrega- 
tion, Mr.  Wilklns  said,  "It's  almost  enough 
to  make  you  vomit." 

While  Nixon  was  poking  thorns  In  Mr. 
Wilklns'  right  side,  some  black  activists  were 
driving  nails  Into  hU  left.  Many  in  the  rights 
mo/?m?nt  c'.almrd  h?  was  too  modsi-ate.  too 
slow  and  too  accommodating  with  whites 

But  It  was  to  Mr.  Wilklns  that  whites  often 
turned  for  explanations  of  black  rage  that 
I'^d  to  urban  riots  during  the  1960s.  He  ap- 
peared on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press  "  In  July 
1967  soon  after  the  Newark.  N.J..  disturb- 
ances, and  was  asked  by  an  Interviewer  how 
the  riots  could  have  been  prevented. 

Mr.  Wilklns'  answer:  "Jobs  and  better 
housing  and  better  sc^ools  and  better  treat- 
ment" by  police.  On  the  same  program  he  re- 
jected "black  power"  because  "the  essence 
of  It  Is  separatism,"  which  he  would  disdain 
until  the  end. 

Ten  years  later,  on  July  31,  1977,  he  re- 
tired after  weathering  an  Intense  battle  to 
oust  him  because  of  his  age  and  questions 
about  his  ability  to  lead  the  troubled  NAACP 
out  of  ite  problems.  Including  decllnlne 
membership.  ' 

Mr.  WUklns  and  his  wife  Amlnda  (Be- 
deau).  whom  he  married  In  1929,  lived  In 
Jamaica,  Queens,  and  would  have  celebrated 
their  52d  anniversary  next  Tuesday  They 
had  no  children. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at  11 
a.m.  m  the  Conununlty  Church  of  New  York. 

(Editorial) 
Rot  Wilkins 

He  was.  quite  slmolv,  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  of  20th  century  America, 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  civil  rights  struggle. 

Roy  Wilklns.  who  died  yesterday,  served 
a  quarter  century  as  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  During  his  tenure 
blacks  scored  advancements  In  their  accept- 
ance Into  American  society  unprecedented 
since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  The  NAACP 
was  at  the  center  of  the  push  for  those 
achievements. 

The  days  when  blacks  were  routinely  ex- 
cluded from  restaurants  and  overtly  ex- 
cluded from  neighborhoods  are.  If  not  gone 
considerably  less  frequent  than  they  were 
Just  20  years  ago.  Few  deserve  more  credit 
for  that,  for  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
that  did  change  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Americans,  than  Roy  Wilklns. 

Even  his  most  notable  achievement,  the 
challenge  to  segregated  education,  is  now 
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ftlmoat  xinlvenally  •cceptad;  only  tta«  mekns 
to  thftt  end  remain  debated. 

In  the  10608  Wllklna  wa»  routinely  crttl- 
dxed  for  being  too  moderate,  for  being  too 
close  to  "the  white  establishment."  How- 
ever, when  more  militant  blacks  had  made 
tiielr  run  and  retired  to  the  sidelines.  Wll- 
klna  remained  solidly  In  the  center  of  the 
•tniggle.  "It's  Juat  a  name."  WUklns  said 
of  the  "Uncle  Tom"  label  occasionally  af- 
fixed to  him.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  look 
around  at  what  ha*  been  accomplished — 
at  great  odds  and  they  were  great — to  reallae 
that  name-calling  la  Juat  an  exercise." 

WUklna  did  not  take  the  civil  rights  bat- 
tlefield for  the  exercise.  He  participated  In 
the  struggle  to  achieve  results.  He  succeeded. 

"Wo  do  not  cry  out  bitterly  ttoat  we  love 
another  land  better  than  our  own  or  an- 
other people  better  than  than  ours,"  WUklna 
told  an  NAACP  convention  30  years  ago  In 
a  speech  that  embodied  his  life-long  view 
and  set  him  apart  from  those  advocating 
black  separatism.  "This  Is  our  land.  This 
Is  our  nation.  We  helped  to  build  It.  We 
have  defended  It  from  Boston  Common  to 
Iwo  Jlma." 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  his  memory 
to  portray  Roy  WUklns  as  a  black  leader. 
He  was  an  American  leader  who  was  black. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  9.  1081 1 

Rot  Wiuuns  la  Dbao  at  Acs  op  80:  Led  Civil 

Rights  Picht  fob  60  7rA«s 

(By  Albln  Krebs) 

Roy  WUklns.  leader  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple and  an  activist  In  the  cause  of  clvU  rights 
for  more  than  60  years,  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  80. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  WUklns'  death,  at  New 
York  University  Medical  Center,  was  uremia, 
or  kidney  failure.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
hoqiltal  Aug.  18  with  a  heart  problem:  the 
kidney  complications  developed  later. 

In  a  half-century  devoted  to  Improving  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  status  of  his 
fellow  blacks,  Roy  WUklns.  the  grandson  of 
a  Mississippi  slave,  became  a  skilled  politi- 
cian as  well  as  statesman. 

LED    N.AJl.C.P.    FOR    3     DECADES 

HIa  singular  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  began  when  he  was  still  In  college 
and  culminated  In  his  forceful  and  produc- 
tive leadership  of  the  NAACP.  during  the 
turbulent  two  decades  that  followed  the  Su- 
preme Court  school  desegregation  decision 
of  1064.  He  retired  In  1977  after  his  health 
began  to  fall. 

Leading  the  tributes  to  Mr.  WUklns  was 
President  Reagan,  who  said  at  the  White 
House:  "Roy  WUklns  worked  for  equality, 
spoke  for  freedom  and  marched  for  Justice. 
His  quiet  and  unassuming  manner  masked 
his  tremendous  passion  for  civil  and  human 
rights.  Although  Roy's  death  darkens  our 
day.  the  accomplishments  of  his  life  will  con- 
tinue to  endure  and  shine  forth." 

Vice  President  Bush  said :  "Our  nation  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  death  of  Roy 
WUklns.  His  dedication  to  the  poor,  to  those 
bypassed  by  our  society  and  to  those  threat- 
ened by  discrimination  and  hate  were  based 
upon  a  deep  and  burning  conviction  that  all 
Americans  must  be  guaranteed  equality  and 
opportunity." 

A    CALM     AKD    REASONED     MAN 

Mayor  Koch  said  of  Mr.  WUklns:  "The 
special  Ingredient  he  had  was  an  ability  to 
convey  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  alTectlon,  rea- 
sonableness. Intelligence  and  courage.  He  will 
be  missed  by  whites,  blacks.  HIspanlcs.  every- 
body In  this  country  who  Is  decent  and  dedi- 
cated to  better  racial  relationships." 

A  calm  and  reasontnc;  man.  Mr.  WUklns 
did  not  avoid  the  limelight,  and  Presidents 
and  governors  sought  his  counsel  on  racial 
matters.  But  Mr    WUklns  did  avoid  "both" 


words  and  deeds  that  would  seem  to  cast 
him  In  the  role  of  a  firebrand. 

Because  he  believed  In  a  racially  Integrated 
America,  he  fought  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ratism espoused  by  black  militants  with  the 
same  zeal  that  he  bad  brought  earlier  to  his 
battles  with  the  dogmas  of  segregation  and 
white  supremacy. 

LZGAUSriC    APPROACH    STRESSED 

He  was  the  chief  planner  of  the  legal  battle 
that  resulted  In  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  outlawing  "separate  but  equal"  pub- 
lic schools. 

He  did  not  hesitate,  when  he  thought  It 
would  do  any  good,  to  take  the  dvU  rights 
cause  Into  the  streets.  He  was  first  arreste:! 
In  a  demonstration  In  1934.  and  in  later 
years  he  was  a  leader  of  sometimes  violently 
resisted  rights  marches  In  Washington: 
Selma  and  Montgomery.  Ala.:  Jackson,  Miss., 
Memphis  and  other  cities. 

But  under  his  leadership,  the  N.A.A.C.P. 
chose  a  predominantly  legalistic  approach, 
using  legislation  and  the  courts  as  Its  chief 
weapons  In  the  struggle  for  equality  and 
constitutional  rights.  The  WUklns  way  was 
to  work  within  the  law,  within  the  system, 
to  achieve  voting  rights,  Integrated  schools, 
fair  housing  laws.  Increased  job  opportunities 
and  many  other  goals. 

Less  patient  blacks.  In  later  years,  con- 
demned that  approach,  made  militant  de- 
msjids  for  black  power  and  accused  Mr. 
WUklns  of  Uncle  Tomlsm.  Mr.  WUklns  firmly 
rejected  the  concept  of  black  power,  saying, 
"We  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  wUl  have  none  of  this: 
It  shall  not  now  poison  our  forward  march." 

ARCUKD     WITHOnr    BOMBAST 

In  the  process  of  guiding  the  N.A.A.C.P., 
Mr.  WUklns  traveled  more  than  half  of  each 
year,  visiting  branches  of  the  organization 
and  giving  lectures  In  which  he  espoused 
civil  rights  causes. 

His  sparse  grav  hair  and  gray  mustache 
and  his  slim  fii?ure  clad  In  conservative  suits 
were  familiar  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
saw  him  on  television  as  he  argued,  llterately 
and  eloquently  but  without  bombast,  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  people. 

Durin';  his  tenure  as  a  top  official  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  membership  rose  from  about 
25.000  In  1931  to  more  than  400.000  In  July 
1077,  when  he  retired  as  the  organization's 
executive  director.  Annual  Income  Increased 
from  about  $80,000  to  $3.6  million,  end  the 
num'ier  of  N.A.A.C.P.  branches  rose  from  690 
in  1931  to  about  1,700  In  1977. 

Roy  WUklns  was  bom  Aug.  30.  1901.  In 
St.  Louis.  His  father.  WUliam,  and  mother, 
the  former  Mavfleld  Edmontison.  had  mo'-ed 
there  from  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  William  WU- 
klns was  a  coUeee  graduate  and  a  Methodist 
minister  but  was  forced  to  earn  a  living  tend- 
ing a  brick  kiln. 

mrLTTENCXD    BT    HIS    TTNCLB 

When  he  was  4  years  old,  Roy  WUklns' 
mother  died  of  tu'}erculosls,  and  he  and  his 
younger  brother  and  sister  were  sent  to  live 
with  an  uncle  and  aunt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
WlUlams.  In  St.  Paul.  His  uncle  InstlUed  In 
the  youth  the  Idea  that  in  America  blacks 
could  pet  ahea'i  but  that -to  do  "o  It  was 
necessary  for  them  to  edoot  middle-class 
white  attitudes,  which  Included  eettln<;  a 
gool  education  and  living  In  a  state  of  moral 
rectitude. 

Perhaps  because  there  were  few  blacks  in 
St.  Paul.  Mr.  WUklns  suffered  no  blatant  dis- 
crimination. He  attenrted  the  integrated 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  edited  the 
school  newsnaper. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  In  1923,  he  ma<ored  in 
so"loloey  and  mlnored  in  jouralism  while 
suDDortinT  himself  as  a  red  ran.  a  slaughter- 
house worker  and.  In  summers,  a  Pullman 
car  waiter. 

Busy  as  he  was.  Mr.  WUklns  found  time 


to  serve  as  nlgbt  editor  of  the  university's 
MlnnesoU  Daily,  to  edit  The  St.  Paul  Ap- 
peal, a  black  weekly,  and  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  N.A.A.C.P.  branch. 

While  at  MlnnesoU,  Mr.  WUklns  became 
Incensed  over  the  lynching  of  a  black  In 
Duluth  and  entered  the  university  oratorical 
contest  to  deliver  an  Impassioned  ant!- 
lynchlng  speech,  which  won  first  prize.  By 
graduation  time,  he  had  vowed  to  take  part 
directly  in  the  fight  for  black  rights. 

MR  JtU  cmow   IN   KANSAS  CRT 

"I  needed  a  means  of  expressing  my  views," 
he  said  years  later,  "and  so  T  applied  for  a 
Job  on  an  influential  N<^o  weekly.  Chester 
A.  FYanlrlln's  Kansas  City  Call.  I  got  the  lob. 
In  those  days  there  weren't  many  young 
Negroes  trained  for  newspaper  work,  and 
since  I  was.  I  suppose  that's  why  I  soon 
found  myself  managing  editor." 

It  was  In  Kansas  City  that  Mr.  WUklns 
first  met  widespread  segregation.  "Kansas 
City  ate  my  heart  out,"  he  said.  "It  wasn't 
any  one  melodramatic  thing.  It  was  a  slow 
accumulation  of  humiliations  and  griev- 
ances. I  was  constantly  exposed  to  Jim  Crow 
In  the  schools,  movies,  downtown  hotels  and 
restaurants." 

The  crusading  young  editor  used  the  col- 
umns of  The  Call  to  urge  blacks  to  assert 
their  strength  at  the  polls,  voting  out  of 
office  any  politicians  considered  white  su- 
premacists. Blacks  constituted  a  sizable  mi- 
nority in  Missouri,  and  In  1930  enough  of 
them  heeded  the  advice  of  The  Call  and  Mr. 
WUklns  to  vote  against,  and  defeat.  United 
States  Senator  Henry  J.  Allen,  described  by 
Mr.  WUkins  as  "a  militant  racist." 

The  cam.'>3.1<m  brought  Mr.  WUklns  to  the 
attention  of  Walter  White,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  who  brought  him  to 
New  York  In  1031  as  his  chief  assistant. 

"One  of  my  first  Jobs  was  to  go  South  to 
Investigate  conditions  among  Negroes  who 
were  working  to  rebuild  the  levees  on  the 
Mississippi  River,"  Mr.  WUklns  said.  "They 
made  10  cents  an  hour.  I  lived  In  the  camps 
and  earned  10  cents  an  hour.  We  tried  to 
sneak  pictures  of  the  work.  You  didn't  say 
you  were  from  the  N.A.A.C.P.  It  would  have 
meant  being  lynched." 

SLAVE   LABOR   REPORT   PRAISED 

The  experience,  which.  Mr.  WUklns  said, 
"took  all  the  theory  out  of  the  race  relations 
business  for  me  and  put  It  on  a  realistic 
basis,"  resulted  In  his  widely  publicized  1932 
report  entitled  "Mississippi  Slave  Labor."  It 
was  credited  with  bringing  Congressional 
action  that  Improved  wage  and  working  con- 
ditions for  blacks  In  the  levee  labor  camps. 

Tn  1034  he  led  the  first  of  his  dozens  of 
demonstrations  for  civil  rights,  the  picket- 
ing of  the  United  States  Attorney  Oeneral's 
oSlce  In  Washington.  The  picketing,  under- 
taken because  the  Attorney  General,  Homer 
S.  Cummlngs,  had  not  Included  lynching  on 
the  agenda  of  a  national  conference  on 
crime,  resulted  In  Mr.  WUklns's  first  arrest 
for  civil   rights  activities. 

The  same  year  Mr.  WUklns  succeeded 
W.E.B.  Du  Bols  as  editor  of  The  Crisis,  the 
official  N.A.A.C.P.  magazine,  while  continu- 
ing as  a  writer,  lecturer  and  organizer  for  the 
association.  In  1949  his  mentor,  Mr.  White, 
took  a  year's  leave  and  Mr.  WUklns  became 
acting  executive  secretary.  On  Mr.  White's 
return,  Mr.  WUklns  became  administrator  of 
Internal  affairs,  a  post  he  held  until  Mr. 
White  died  in  1955.  At  that  time  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  board  voted  unanimously  to  make 
Mr.  WUklns  executive  secretary,  a  title  later 
changed  to  executive  director. 

Prom  then.  Mr.  WUklns  was  to  serve  as 
the  guiding  force  behind  an  organization 
that  was  founded  In  1909  to  obtain  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  blacks  and  to  push  for 
full  equality  of  the  races.  (The  N.A.A.CJ. 
grew  out  of   a   memorandum   Issued   by  a 
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group  of  blacks  and  such  prominent  whites 
as  John  Dewy,  Rabbi  Stephen  8.  Wise  and 
Lincoln  Steffens.  who  had  become  outraged 
by  the  widespread  passage  of  Jim  Crow  leg- 
islation, denial  of  voting  rights  to  blacks  In 
the  South  and  the  rise  In  the  number  of 
lynchlngs.) 

LTNCHINGS  BECAME  CHIEF  TARGET 

Lynchlngs.  which  occurred  at  a  rate  of 
about  36  a  year  In  the  early  I930's  when  Mr. 
WUklns  went  to  work  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.. 
were  the  chief  targets  of  the  organization 
at  that  time.  "We  had  to  provide  physical 
security  first,"  he  said. 

Mr.  WUklns  never  won  passage  of  one  of 
his  "dream  bills."  a  Federal  antl-lynchlng 
bill,  but.  In  no  small  part  because  of  the 
educational  and  propaganda  activities  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  lynchlngs  became  uncommon  as 
the  years  passed. 

Mr.  WlUilns  and  the  N.AA.CJ>.  member- 
ship could  then  focus  their  efforts  on  a  wide 
variety  of  Ills,  such  as  discrimination  in 
bousing,  segregated  schools,  disfranchise- 
ment and  bias  in  employment.  He  once  ex- 
plained his  approach  in  attacking  those  in- 
equities : 

"The  Negro  has  to  be  a  superb  diplomat 
and  a  great  strategist.  He  has  to  parlay  what 
actual  power  he  has  along  with  the  good  will 
of  the  white  majority.  He  has  to  devise  and 
pursue  those  philosophies  and  activities 
which  will  least  alienate  the  white  majority 
opinion,  and  that  doesn^  mean  that  the 
Negro  has  to  Indulge  In  bootlicking.  But  he 
must  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public.  He  must  also 
seek  to  make  an  Identification  with  the 
American  tradition." 

With  these  tenets  In  mind,  Mr.  WUklns 
became  the  chief  exponent  of  the  use  of  con- 
stitutional means  to  achieve  black  clvU 
rights.  He  sought  to  involve  Presidents,  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  legislatures  and  the  courts 
In  the  legislative  framework  for  Integration. 

HIS   GREATEST   SATISFACTION 

He  was  the  architect  of  the  legal  assaiilt 
on  school  segregation  that  culminated  In  a 
monument  to  the  WUklns  method,  the  his- 
toric 1954  Supreme  Court  decision  that  over- 
turned the  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal" 
facilities  In  public  education. 

The  Integration  case  was  argued  before 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  N.A.A.CJ».'s  gen- 
eral counsel.  Thurgood  Marshall,  who  later 
became  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court. 
Mr.  WUklns  said  the  decision  gave  him  his 
greatest  satisfaction  because  It  reaffirmed 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Negroes  as  equal 
citizens  and  was  the  greatest  document  since 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion." 

Mr.  WUklns  was  one  of  the  of  moet  able 
and  articulate  spokesmen  for  blacks,  and 
often  conferred  with  Presidents,  gave  his 
views  on  clvU  rights  matters  to  Congres- 
sional committees  and  stumped  the  coim- 
try  to  persuade  his  fellow  Americans.  In  his 
quiet  but  firm  way,  to  accept  one  another  on 
equal  terms. 

He  was  an  optimist  who  counseled  blacks 
to  be  proud  to  be  Americans.  "We  do  not 
cry  out  bitterly  that  we  love  another  land 
better  than  our  own  or  another  neonle  better 
than  our  own,"  he  to'd  the  N.A.A.C.P.  na- 
tional convention  in  1049.  "This  Is  our  land. 
This  Is  our  nation.  We  helned  to  build  It. 
We  have  defended  It  from  Boston  Common 
to  Iwo  Jlma." 

A  MORE  MILrrANT  CALL 

Those  were  comforting  and  comfortable 
sentiments,  but  In  later  decades,  with  the 
burgeoning  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
with  the  procession  of  events  from  Mont- 
gomery's bus  boycott,  the  lunch  counter  sit- 
ins  In  the  South,  the  marches  In  Selma  and 
the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  In  Memnhls,  Rov  WUklns 
wunded  a  progressively  militant  call. 


"We  condemn  the  propaganda  that  Negro 
citizens  must  'earn'  their  rights  through 
good  behavior."  he  said  on  one  occasion. 
"Oo>,d  behavior  wins  the  respect  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  which  we  value  and  seek,  but 
no  American  Is  required  to  'earn'  his  rights 
as  a  citizen.  His  human  rights  come  from 
God  and  his  citizenship  rights  come  from  the 
Con3tltutlon." 

On  another  occasion  he  said.  "Negroes 
want  in  in  American  society,  and  they  want 
the  ways  opened  now."  And,  testifying  in 
1&63  in  support  of  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section  of  President  Kennedy's  clvU 
rights  bUl.  Mr.  WUklns  said  bluntly: 

"The  players  In  this  drama  of  frustration 
and  Indignity  are  not  commas  or  semicolons 
In  a  legislative  thesis.  They  are  people,  hu- 
man beings,  citizens.  They  are  In  a  mood  to 
wait  nc  longer,  at  least  not  to  wait  patiently 
and  silently  and  Inactively." 

The  rhetoric  was  militant,  yet.  Mr.  WUklns 
continued  to  adhere  to  his  belief  that  social 
Justice  coiUd  best  be  won  by  constitutional 
means.  That  attitude.  In  the  late  1960's,  an- 
gered some  young  black  militants. 

UNGRATEFUL  AND  FORGETFUL 

He  reacted  with  cool  disdain,  calling  his 
attackers  "unfair,  ungrateful  and  forgetful." 

".n  my  youth,  goddamn  It."  he  said  In  an 
interview  In  1969,  "there  were  no  demon- 
strations and  parades.  Who  the  hell  did  It? 
Who  got  them  to  allow  the  demonstrations? 
What  Is  allowed  today  is  affected  by  today's 
climate — the  opportunities  opened  up  for 
the  kids  by  the  people  taking  part  In  the 
civil  rights  fight  20  years  ago.  It  used  to  be 
that  picketing,  except  for  a  labor  cause,  was 
against  the  law.  We  went  to  court  over  that 
and  won  the  right  for  these  kids  to  march 
and  picket  now.  I  understand  their  Impa- 
tience. I  share  it.  but  they  should  have  some 
idea  what  It  has  taken  to  get  them  their 
right  to  raise  hell." 

Having  spent  all  hU  adult  life  battling 
for  racial  Integration,  Mr.  WUklns  opposed 
the  young  militants'  demand  for  separatism. 
He  denounced  black  students  for  carrying 
guns  on  the  Cornell  University  campus  and 
threatened  to  challenge  In  the  courts  the 
concept  espoused  by  some  black  students  of 
separate  courses  of  black  studies  and  segre- 
gated black  dormitories. 

"If  the  country  gives  racial  control  to  a 
dormitory  or  an  art  center,"  he  said,  "finally 
everything  In  the  country  will  be  raclaUy 
controlled  and  we'll  be  right  back  at  the 
point  where  we  started." 

He  condemned  the  concspt  of  "black 
power "  as  "the  father  of  hatred  and  the 
mother  of  violence,"  and  added:  "Black 
power.  In  the  quick,  uncrltlcil  and  highly 
emotional  adoption  It  has  received  from 
Eome  segments  of  a  beleaguered  people,  can 
mean  only  black  death.  Even  If  It  should  be 
enthroned  briefly,  the  human  spirit  would 
die  a  little." 

A    MAN   OP   STAMINA 

Mr.  WUklns  enjoyed  the  constant  con- 
troversy he  seeaed  to  be  In.  partly,  he 
once  said,  because  "I  retain  remarkable 
stamina  even  when  In  hot  water  up  to  my 
second  chin."  ^n  i94C  he  underwent  surgery 
for  cancer  of  the  stomach  but  managed  to 
snap  back  to  health,  although  he  had  to  give 
up  his  chain-smoking  of  cigars  and  the 
occasional  bourbon  and  water  he  enjoyed. 
He  gave  so  much  time  to  his  Job  that  he 
had  no  hobbles  except  driving  his  high-pow- 
ered sports  car. 

In  the  1970's  Mr.  WUklns  was  critical  of 
both  the  Nixon  and  Pord  Administrations  He 
was  one  of  several  N.A.A.C.P.  officials  to  as- 
sert that  President  Nixon  had  "turned  back 
the  clock  on  racial  progress"  with  his  ap- 
pointment of  ".strict  constructionists"  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  "separatlonlst"  educa- 
tion policies  and  "weakening"  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  laws. 


Mr.  WUklns  was  In  the  forefront  of  the 
successfiU  effort  to  persuade  the  Pord  Ad- 
ministration not  to  use  the  Boston  school 
busing  case  In  1970  as  a  vehicle  for  seeking 
reconsideration  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
busing  as  a  means  of  integration.  And  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  chief  later  lamblasted  President 
Pord  *or  proposing  legislation  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  order  busing  as  a 
remedy  for  segregated  schools.  He  criticized 
the  proposals  as  a  "craven,  cowardly,  despi- 
cable retreat." 

Nor  did  Mr.  WUklns  countenance  what 
he  regarded  as  oppression  by  blacks.  He  was 
one  of  a  number  of  black  American  leaders 
who  Jointly  castigated  then  President  Idl 
Amln  of  Uganda  for  his  "savage"  repression 
of  human  rights. 

RESISTED   OUSTER    MOVES 

By  the  early  l970's  Mr.  WUklns  had  to 
beat  back  several  attempts  within  the 
NAACP.  to  wrest  leadership  from  him. 
Some  younger  members  charged  that  he  had 
failed  to  change  within  the  times  and  had 
outlived  his  usefulness  In  the  movsment. 
leaving  the  association  adrift.  But  Mr.  WU- 
klns InsUted  on  retaining  the  reins  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P..  saying  that  he  had  the  experi- 
ence "to  move  oiu-  people  forward." 

After  acrimonious  and  sometimes  publl; 
feuding  over  the  organization  s  policies  and 
management  and  its  financial  and  member- 
ship problems,  as  well  as  the  timing  of  his 
departure,  the  ailing  Mr.  WUkms  retired  after 
the  68th  annual  convention  In  July  1977.  He 
had  served  the  association  46  years,  22  as  the 
man  In  charge  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  WUklns  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  who  resigned  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
take  the  post.  But  tew  observers  of  civil 
rights  organizations  expect  that  Mr.  Hooks  or 
any  other  individual  will  again  hold  the 
unquestioned  power  within  the  NJi.A.CP 
that  was  wielded  by  Mr.  WUklns  In  earlier 
decades. 

Mr.  Hooks  said  yesterday:  "Mr.  WUklns 
vwis  a  towering  figure  in  American  history 
and  during  the  time  he  headed  the  N.A.A  C  P 
It  was  during  this  crucial  period  that  the 
association  was  faced  with  some  of  its  most 
serious  challenges  and  the  whole  landscape 
of  the  black  condition  in  America  was 
changed,  radically,  for  the  better." 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  said:  "Roy  WUklns  was 
a  giant  who=e  contributions  over  a  lifetime 
of  dedicated  service  to  th3  cause  of  equaUty 
leaves  us  all  in  lebt.  He  led  the  N.A.A.C.P 
through  a  period  of  national  change  and 
kept  It  In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to 
integrate  our  society." 

INSPIRED   AND   INSPIRING  LEADER 

In  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  Jr 
of  Operation  PUSH  praised  Mr.  WUklns  as 
"a  man  of  integrity.  Intelligence  and  courage 
who,  with  his  broad  shoulders,  bore  more 
than  his  share  of  responsibility  for  our  and 
the  nation's  advancement.' 

Bertram  H.  Gold,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  called 
Mr.  WUklns  "an  Inspired  and  Inspiring  lead- 
er, whose  aspirations  or  yesterday  became 
today's  realities." 

Ramsey  Clark,  a  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  praised  Mr.  WUklns  as 
"a  man  of  gentleness  and  integrity  who  en- 
riched all  our  lives  with  Justice."  He  added, 
"We  have  to  hope  from  his  example  that 
a  new  generatloa  can  find  Inspiration  In 
the  principles  to  which  he  devoted  his  life." 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conference 
o:  Christians  and  Jews,  Dr.  David  Hyatt  Its 
president,  said  of  Mr.  WUklns:  "He  had  a 
diplomat's  skUl  and  he  had  the  respect  of 
our  nation's  citizenry,  from  governmental 
and  business  leaders  to  the  man  and  woman 
In  the  community.  His  contributions  to 
America  are  Immeasurable." 
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BONOKKO  BT   QUEKNS  COLI.X0B 

Mr.  WUkln«  wu  awarded  an  honorary  doc- 
tor's degree  by  Queens  College  In  1978.  The 
citation  accompanying  the  degree  said  hl» 
"strength  and  stability  ■  were  ".in  Inspiration 
to  the  world  ■■  And  he  was  among  17  elderly 
blacks  honored  by  President  Carter  at  a 
White  House  luncheon. 

"You  have  helped  to  write  (history."  Mr. 
Carter  told  his  guesU,  "and  you  have  proved 
that  the  strength  of  the  human  spirit  can 
achieve  excellence  even  In  the  Xace  ot  extraor- 
dinary obstacles. 

Mr.  WUklns  lived  In  Queens  VUlage  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Amlnda  Badeau.  a  social 
worker  he  met  In  St.  Louis  and  married  In 
1939.  They  had  no  Ohlldren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
11  a.m.  at  the  Community  Church  of  New 
York.  40  East  35th  Street. 

Roy  Wilkins:  A  Coot.  Soijd  ahb  KEsncrwo 

LKAon 

(By  Pfttil  Delaney) 

When  the  question  was  asked.  It  did  not 
bother  him.  It  had  been  b^o^lght  up.  In  gen- 
eral by  younger  blacks,  at  nearly  every  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  since  the 
civil  rights  movement  spawned  the  black 
power  movement. 

"Mr.  Wllklns.  why  does  the  N.A.A.CJ*.  still 
use  the  word  'Colored'  In  its  name?" 

Once  again.  Roy  WUklns  patiently  ex- 
plained that  he  had  no  problem  with  the 
word  and  that  It  Included  all  "people  of 
color  In  the  world,  not  Just  black  people." 

Keeping  his  cool  was  one  virtue  that  made 
Mr.  WUklns  the  pre-eminent  clvU  rights  lead- 
er of  his  day.  Ete  did  not  possess  the  charisma 
or  preaching  ability  of  a  Martin  Lruther  King 
Jr.  He  was  not  a  mlUtant  of  the  James  Par- 
mer mold.  Alliteration  did  not  roll  <^  his 
tongue  In  the  style  of  a  Jesse  Jackson  Jr. 

But  Mr.  WUklns  was  regarded  ae  a  solid 
lecMler.  consistent,  stable  and  thoughtful.  He 
was  respected  by  Presidents  and  working- 
class  blacks  alike.  His  manner  seemed  some- 
thing out  of  Kipling :  He  kept  his  head  when 
all  about  him  were  losing  theirs. 

He  ran  the  organization  In  that  fashion, 
and  neither  Young  Turks  Inside  the  associa- 
tion who  disagreed  with  his  leadership  style 
nor  young  militants  outside  who  were  frus- 
ti«ted  with  the  moderate  rhetoric  and  pace 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  could  shake  his  belief  that 
his  and  the  organization's  stance  was  the 
correct  one. 

Intellectually,  he  was  far  ahead  of  some 
other  leaders  In  grasping  the  d3rna2nlcs  of 
the  times  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  Institutions  and  how  to  exploit  them 
for  the  welfare  of  his  constituency.  He  was 
also  far  more  familiar  with  his  opponents 
than  some  of  his  ocdleagues  In  the  leMlenhlp 
ranks. 

His  most  difficult  period  was  In  the  days  of 
the  clvU  rights  movement.  He  had  weathered 
the  Conununlst  Infiltration  campaign  of  the 
igSO's  and  the  challenge  to  his  leadership  by 
younger  members  who  wanted  to  take  the  as- 
sociation furt^e^  to  the  left  than  Mr.  Wllklns 
wanted.  But  at  the  height  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  he  and  the  asso'^latlon  were  re- 
garded by  many  blacks  as  being  out  of  step 
with  the  reigning  phllosoohy  and  direct 
action  tactics  of  the  day.  The  thousands  of 
students  who  protested  and  picketed  and  sat 
In  and  were  arrested  were  the  combat  troops 
In  the  war  against  Jim  Crow,  and  the  vsst 
majority  were  not  members  of  the  N.A.A.C.P. 

MAINTAINIMO   ALLEGIANCES 

But  In  the  end.  when  they  landed  in  Jail 
and  needed  legal  counsel  to  see  their  cases 
through  the  criminal  justice  system  or 
through  the  civil  process,  it  was  the  battery 
of  lawyers  from  the  association,  amon/; 
others,  who  were  called  upon.  And  the  associ- 
ation's tactics  of  quiet  confrontation  were 
proven  correct. 


In  that  struggle,  Mr.  Wllklns  had  to  main- 
tain the  allegiance  of  nearly  half  a  million 
members,  his  black  working  supporters.  This 
he  did  with  his  steady  abilities  and  firm  con- 
trol of  the  reins  of  leadership,  demanding 
the  strong  support  of  the  board  of  directors, 
which  In  his  day  was  almost  60  percent  white 
and  more  middle-class  and  liberal  than  the 
rank  and  file. 

After  the  deaths  of  Dr.  King  and  Whitney 
M.  Young,  Jr..  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  Mr.  Wllklns  became  the  old  man  of 
the  movement.  In  a  rather  tragic  develop- 
ment, he  refused  for  some  time  to  give  up 
leadership  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  even  when  he 
became  too  HI  to  function  adequately.  Al- 
though it  appeared  vain  at  the  time,  his  re- 
sistance might  have  been  prophetic:  There 
was  no  one  to  succeed  him. 

THE   NEW   BLACK    AND   WHTTE   ISSUES 

The  times  have  changed,  the  struggle  Is 
different  and  maybe  Mr.  Wllklns  himself 
would  have  been  confused  by  the  problems  of 
Inflation  and  unemployment,  lack  of  hous- 
ing, resurgence  of  conservatism  and  cooling 
of  Interest  in  minority  rights,  as  against 
simpler  black  and  white  Issues. 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Hooks. 
Is  BtUl  suflerlng  because  the  problems  have 
changed  and  because  the  organization  Is  still 
trying  to  get  over  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Wllklns. 

Mr.  WUklns  was  so  strong  and  he  so  dom- 
inated his  board  of  directors  that  some  mem- 
bers vowed  not  to  allow  another  director  such 
a  role.  And  the  movement  is  stUl  looking  for 
a  leader  of  such  stature. 

|EdltorUl| 
Racism  Was  the  Enemy 

Roy  WUklns  made  history,  and  made  Amer- 
ica a  more  just  and  decent  place,  for  whites 
as  well  as  blacks. 

In  hU  46  years  with  the  National  AssocU- 
tlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
he  held  steadfastly  to  a  belief  In  the  power 
of  reason  and  the  rule  of  law  rather  than 
force.  Racism  was  the  enemy,  whether  by  in- 
tolerant whites  or  Impatient  blacks. 

Though  he  saw  the  value  of  peaceful  pick- 
eting, he  preferred  the  path  of  litigation  and 
legislation,  fearing  that  victories  resulting 
from  confrontation  would  prove  transitory. 
He  assessed  his  extraordinary  achievements 
with  a  modest  comment;  "We  did  what  we 
could  do  when  we  could  do  It."  It  was  a 
shrewd  formula  for  success. 

Through  the  years  that  the  N.A.A.C.P.  grew 
from  25,003  members  to  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  half  a  million.  Roy  WUklns  combined 
unwavering  commitment  to  principle  with 
careful  pragmatism.  When  he  joined  the  or- 
ganization m  the  1930's.  night  riders  com- 
monly terrorized  blacks.  An  aggressive 
N.A.A.C  P.  campaign  led  to  state  antl-lynch- 
Ing  legislation:  It  was  the  first  of  many  leg- 
islative victories  that  would  eventually  mark 
the  organization  as  the  secretariat  and  chief 
lobbyist  for  the  civil  rights  movement. 

It  was  Roy  Wllklns's  painstakingly  orches- 
trated legal  strategy  that  ultimately  per- 
suaded the  Su/prcme  Court  in  195*  to  outlaw 
school  segregation.  And  he  was  a  leader  In  the 
civil  rights  coalition  that  caloled  and  pressed 
and  persev«ed  until  Congress  finally  banned 
dlscrlmlnatWn  In  the  great  civil  rights  enact- 
ments of  the  1960'B. 

He  hardly  had  time  to  savor  those  tri- 
umphs, however,  before  being  challenged  by 
disgruntled  black  activists  who  disavowed 
nonviolence  and  called  for  black  power. 

Roy  Wllklns  understood  how  cheap^and 
chic — mUltant  talk  could  be.  Eloquently,  he 
denounced  black  separatism.  Even  if  black 
power  should  be  enshrined  briefly,  he  warned, 
"the  human  spirit,  which  Knows  no  color  or 
geography  or  time,  would  die  a  little,  leaving 
for  wiser  and  stronger  and  more  compassion- 
ate men  the  painful  beating  back  to  the 
upper  trail." 


Racism  was  blatant  and  legal  when  he 
began  his  career.  It  Is  neither  of  these  now. 
thanks  in  large  part  to  his  leadership.  What 
a  monument  to  one  man. 

|From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  9.  1981 1 

U.S.  Civil  Rights  Leadex  Rot  Wilkins  Dies 

at  Age  of  BO 

(By  Warren  Brown) 

Roy    Wllklns,    80.    a    Mississippi    slave's 

grandion    who    helped    shape   many    of   the 

most  Important  moments  In  U.S.  civil  rights 

history  as  executive  director  of  the  National 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 

People,   died   of   uremia   yesterday   at   New 

York    University    Medical    Center    in    New 

York  City. 

He  was  hospitalized  Aug.  18  for  treatment 
of  heart  and  kidney  ailments. 

Mr.  Wllklns  guided  the  NAACP.  the  na- 
tion's largest  and  oldest  civil  rights  group, 
through  Its  time  of  greatest  growth  and 
prestige.  He  also  presided  over  what  many 
regard  as  the  beginning  of  the  NAACP's  po- 
litical and  financial  decline. 

Prom  1931.  when  he  joined  the  organiza- 
tion's staff  as  assistant  secretary,  until  1977, 
when  he  retired  as  executive  director  after 
22  years  In  that  poet,  Mr.  Wilkins  and  the 
NAACP  were  one.  He  and  the  association 
were  at  the  forefront  of  the  drive  for  antl- 
lynchlng  laws  in  the  1930b,  when  lynching 
was  a  famUiar  occurrence  in  backward 
reaches  of  the  South  and  Midwest. 

He  was  the  administrator  of  the  NAACP 
In  19  4  when  It  won  the  historic  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education  decision  in  the  U.8. 
Supreme  Court.  The  ruling  overturned  the 
court's  1896  decision  In  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson 
which,  under  its  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine, had  provided  the  legal  Jurisdiction 
for  racial  segregation  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wllklns  was  a  key  supporter  and 
organizer  of  the  March  on  Washington  on 
Aug.  28,  1963.  That  dynamic  lobbying  effort 
brought  nearly  250,000  people  to  the  nation's 
capital.  Largely  influenced  by  the  march, 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy on  Nov.  22.  1963.  and  consultation  with 
Mr.  Wllklns  throughout  those  events.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pushed  for  and 
won  approval  of  the  landmark  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  This  made  support  for  voting 
rights,  equal  employment  and  equal  access 
to  public  accommodations  a  matter  of  fed- 
eral law. 

lilany  who  remember  the  1963  event  place 
another  famous  clvU  rights  leader,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  at  its  center.  A 
gifted  orator,  Dr.  King  "stole  the  show,"  as 
many  blacks  said,  with  his  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
speech.  Five  years  later,  on  April  4,  1968.  Dr. 
King  was  assassinated  on  a  balcony  of  the 
Lorraine  Motel  In  Memphis.  Tenn. 

But  the  role  of  Mr.  WUklns  In  organiEing 
the  demonstration  was  enormotis.  To  the 
chagrin  of  friends  such  as  Joseph  L.  Rauh. 
a  Washington  lawyer  who  has  been  active  in 
behalf  of  civil  righto  and  civil  liberties  all 
his  professional  life,  the  public  and  the  me- 
dia often  made  comparisons  between  Dr. 
King  and  Mr.  Wilkins.  contrasting  their 
styles  and  commenting  on  their  effectiveness. 
"I  hated  that.  But  you  were  always  driven 
to  make  those  comparisons."  Rauh  said.  "I 
guess  you  can  say  Martin  was  the  front  man 
who  changed  public  opinion.  But  Roy  was 
the  one  who  was  able  to  use  that  shift  In 
public  oolnlon  to  bring  about  legislation  and 
legal  nUlngs  that  beneflted  blacks,  as  weU 
as  any  number  of  other  people." 

Mr.  WUklns  and  Dr.  King  "complemented 
one  another,  but  not  In  an  intentional  way." 
Rauh  said,  adding,  as  others  have,  that  there 
was  some  style-based  "antipathy  between 
the  two  men." 

"Roy  wasn't  the  . . .  one  out  front.  He  was 
the  one  in  the  back  who  got  things  done," 
Rauh  said. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  President 
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Bsagan  and  other  leaders  hailed  not  only 
what  he  did  in  his  life,  but  the  way  he  did 
It  and  what  he  stood  for. 

The  president  said  that  Mr.  WUklns 
"worked  for  equality,  spoke  for  freedom  and 
marched  for  Justice.  His  quiet  and  unas- 
suming manner  masked  his  tremendous  pas- 
sion for  civil  and  human  rights." 

Vice  President  Bush  said  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  Mr.  WUklns  "to  the  poor,  to  those 
bypassed  by  our  society  and  to  those  threat- 
ened by  discrimination  and  hate  were  based 
on  a  deep  and  burning  conviction  that  all 
Americans  mu«t  be  gtiaranteed  equality  and 
opportunity." 

Benjamin  Hooks,  the  current  NAACP  exe- 
cutive director,  said  Mr.  WUklns  was  "a 
towering  flgure  in  American  history.  His 
name  wUl  stand  on  top  of  the  list  of  those 
who  loved  their  country  and  did  their  best 
to  make  It  better." 

Carl  Holman.  the  president  of  the  National 
Urban  CoaUtlon.  said  that  "Roy  was  the  last 
of  a  very  special  breed  of  black  leader  who 
saw  himself  as  a  kind  of  quiet  mUltant  very 
much  concerned  about — and  devoted  to — his 
people.  And  he  was  just  as  much  a  con- 
vinced patriot  who  believed  his  country  could 
never  be  all  that  It  was  meant  to  be  as  long 
as  It  denied  some  of  ito  people  their  rights." 

Mayor  Marlon  Barry  of  Washington  said. 
"Boy  Wllklns  was  a  personal  Inspiration  to 
me  and  countless  other  young  people  In  the 
ClvU  righto  movement"  who  "left  behind  a 
legacy  of  achievement,  of  cooperation  and  of 
progress." 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  the  head  of  Op- 
eration PUSH,  said  Mr.  WUklns  "bore  more 
than  his  share  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
nation's  advancement." 

The  Wilkins  way  of  getting  things  done 
usually  was  a  slow,  studied  process,  often 
involving  expensive  legal  flghto.  Progress  and 
setbacks  frequently  walked  hand-ln-hand.  a 
frustrating  fact  to  those  who  did  not  share 
his  dedication  to  working  within  the  system. 

Frustration  led  to  anger  among  many 
blacks:  and  anger  led  to  the  urban  rtoto  that 
set  the  1960s  ablaze  on  American  soil. 

In  those  turbulent  days,  Mr.  Wilkins  would 
remind  his  usually  young  and  mUltant  critics 
that  he  and  his  organization  were  working 
for  civil  rights  long  before  they  Joined  the 
cause.  But  hAACP  membership  rolls  con- 
tinued to  decline,  from  a  high  of  more  than 
500,000  in  the  19608  to  about  400,000  today. 

IronlcaUy,  both  Mr.  Wllklns  and  his  orga- 
nization were  victims  of  their  own  success.  In 
many  cities,  black  and  white  children  go  to 
school  together  today  as  If  they  had  always 
been  allowed  to  do  so.  Though  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  blacks  are  In  the  nation's 
lower  economic  strata,  a  new  generation  of 
middle  class  blacks,  largely  beneficiaries  of 
the  battles  fought  by  Mr.  WUklns,  enjoys 
education.  Job  and  housing  privileges  once 
withheld  from  many  of  their  parento. 

In  MarshaU,  Tex.,  for  example,  a  black 
father  recently  told  this  reporter  that  once  he 
"couldn't  believe"  that  his  children  would 
ever  be  allowed  to  attend  the  formerly  all- 
white,  now  integrated,  Marshall  High  School. 

"But,  damn,  my  girl  is  going  to  be  teaching 
there  this  year,"  the  man  said.  "Can  you 
believe  that?  We  used  to  walk  way  around 
that  school  when  I  was  here,''  said  the  man. 
who  tought  at  the  formerly  all-black  Pem- 
berton  High  School  (now  an  integrated  inter- 
mediate school)  in  Marshall,  but  who  now 
works  for  the  federal  government  In  Los 
Angeles.  "Things  really  have  changed." 

The  man's  daughter  Is  In  her  early  30s. 
She  knows  about  Roy  Wllklns  and  his  fight 
for  ClvU  rights  because  her  parento  taught 
her  about  the  man  and  his  work.  But 
many  of  her  black  peers  In  Marshall  say  they 
never  heard  of  Roy  Wllklns.  or  have  little 
knowledge  of  who  he  was. 

"That's  not  only  the  case  in  places  like 
MarshaU.  There  are  blacks  In  many  cities 
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who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  Roy  WUklns 
and  the  NAACP."  said  Nathaniel  Jones,  who 
was  the  chief  counsel  of  the  NAACP  for  10 
years  and  now  Is  a  judge  on  the  6th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  Cincinnati. 

"Roy  used  to  say  that  the  NAACP  Is  In 
business  to  go  out  of  business."  the  Judge 
said.  "Many  of  the  people  who  don't  know 
anything  about  him  are  where  they  are 
tcday  t>ecause  of  his  work." 

Mr.  Wllklns  was  a  complicated  man,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  knew  him.  Behind 
the  doors  of  his  New  York  City  office,  "he 
might  explode"  over  a  staff  flub,  one  friend 
and  associate  said.  "But  he  would  never  ex- 
plode in  public  combat.  He  was  a  very 
smooth,  uncompromising  strategist  In  that 
arena,"  the  friend  said. 

The  Wilkins  manner  was  evident  during 
the  racial  discord  that  erupted  in  Boston 
In  1974  and  1975  as  a  result  of  a  school 
desegregation  program  requiring  busing.  The 
incumbent  administration  of  President  Ger- 
ald Ford,  eyeing  the  upcoming  1976  election, 
critics  say.  Indicated  that  it  might  side  with 
antlbuslng  forces  led  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  Vocally  milltont  civil  righto 
leaders  such  as  the  Rev.  Jackson  strongly  at- 
tacked the  Ford  administration's  approach  to 
the  Boston  busing  problem. 

But  Mr.  Wllklns  worked  behind  the 
scenes,  urging  his  civil  righte,  business  and 
labor  allies  to  talk  to  Ford  and  Attorney 
General  Edward  H.  Levi.  The  administration, 
which  was  leaning  toward  supporting  the 
committee's  request  to  delay  Implementa- 
tion of  the  busing  order,  backed  off. 

Style  can  carry  a  lobbyist  a  long  way  in 
the  corridors  of  Washington  power,  as  Mr. 
Wilkins  discovered  in  his  relationship  with 
the  late  President  Johnson. 

Never  were  two  men  more  different.  Mr. 
Wllklns  was  the  urbane  scholar  and  editor — 
he  had  worked  as  managing  editor  of  the 
black  Kansas  City  Call  and  had  edited  The 
Crisis,  the  NAACP  magazine,  from  1934  to 
1949 — who  had  spent  more  of  his  young 
adult  life  In  an  integrated  neighborhood  in 
St.  Paul.  Min.  Johnson  was  the  archetypical 
Texan,  a  political  gute-flghter  up  from  South 
Central  Texas  who  twisted  legislative  arms 
with  all  the  grace  of  a  cowboy  branding 
cattle. 

With  the  civil  righto  cauldron  coming  to 
full  boll  In  the  iiUd-l960s.  President  Johnson 
needed  an  Influential  black  he  could  trust 
as  much  as  Mr.  Wllklns  needed  the  power 
of  the  presidency  to  push  civil  righte  pro- 
grams through  Congress.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
attracted  to  Mr.  Wllklns"  penchant  for  thor- 
oughly researching  Issues  and  options,  his 
understanding  of  the  uses  of  power,  and  his 
lack  of  an  appetite  for  the  limelight. 

Roger  Wllklns.  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral in  the  Johnson  administration,  a  Jour- 
allst  and  a  nephew  of  Roy  Wllklns,  recalled 
that  his  uncle  and  Mr.  Johnson  "were  always 
talking  to  one  another,  checking  with  each 
other." 

The  younger  Wilkins  said  that  he  met  Mr. 
Johnson  at  a  reception  in  New  York  City 
six  months  before  the  former  president  died 
of  a  heart  attack  on  Jan.  22.  1973. 

"He  asked  me  what  I  was  doing,  and  I 
told  him,"  Roger  WUklns  said.  "Then.  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  said  he 
had  left  the  presidency  and  was  looking  for 
work.  So  I  told  him  that,  as  a  private  citizen, 
he  should  spwak  up  for  clvU  righte. 

"He  said,  'That  sounds  like  a  good  idea, 
but  who  can  I  talk  to  about  it?'  I  told  him 
he  should  speak  to  someone  he  knows  and 
truste.  my  uncle.  He  said,  'Of  course,  you're 
right  about  that.'  " 

A  month  before  he  died,  after  having 
talked  with  Roy  Wllklns.  Mr.  Johnson  ad- 
dressed a  civil  righte  conference  at  the  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  Library  In  Austin.  Texas, 
and  "gave  one  of  the  l>est.  goddamndest  clvU 
rights  speeches  you  ever  heard,"  Roger 
WiUdns  said. 


Roy  Wllklns  was  born  Aug.  30.  1001.  In 
St.  Louis.  His  parento  were  William  D.  Wll- 
klns and  Mayfleld  Edmondson  Wllklns.  His 
mother  died  of  tuberculosis  when  he  was  3. 
His  father,  alone  and  unable  to  care  for 
Mr.  Wilkins  and  his  younger  brother  and 
sister,  sent  the  three  chUdren  to  live  with 
an  aunt  and  uncle  in  St.  Paul. 

The  neighborhood  In  St.  Paul  where  Mr. 
WUklns  lived  was  poor,  but  ethnically  di- 
verse, affording  him  an  early  opportunity  to 
experience  other  cultures.  He  attended  the 
city's  nonsegregated  schools,  edited  his  high 
school  newspaper  and,  in  1919.  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Mlnnesoto,  where  he  stud- 
ied Journalism  and  sociology. 

Then  as  now,  and  even  at  a  public  institu- 
tion, college  was  expensive  for  the  poor.  Mr. 
Wilkins  paid  for  his  education  by  cleaning 
out  stockyards  and  working  as  a  dining  car 
waiter  and  redcap,  whUe  holding  down  a 
position  as  night  editor  of  the  school  news- 
paper, the  Minnesota  DaUy. 

After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1923.  Mr.  Wilkins  Joined  the  stoff  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Missouri)  Call,  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers  then  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  the  Interests  of  black  Americans. 
He  quickly  became  managing  editor  of  the 
newspaper.  But  more  than  that,  he  devel- 
oped a  sense  of  moral  outrage,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  strlck  racial  segregation  that 
existed  In  Kansas  City. 

"He  came  from  a  place  which  was  rela- 
tively free  of  racial  prejudice,  for  the  times." 
said  Lucille  Bluford.  a  longtime  friend  of 
Mr.  Wllklns  who  worked  with  him  on  The 
Call.  "Black  people  couldn't  go  to  certain 
places,  live  in  certain  places  or  do  certain 
things  in  Kansas  City  then,  and  that  really 
got  on  Roy's  nerves." 

In  addition  to  his  writing,  Mr.  Wilkins  be- 
gan to  work  for  the  Kansas  City  branch  of 
the  NAACP.  His  efforts  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  NAACP  national  secretary  Walter 
White,  then  the  association's  top  official. 
White  brought  Mr.  Wllklns  to  New  York  to 
work  for  the  national  organization. 

To  continue  his  education  about  what  It 
was  like  to  be  a  black  In  the  Deep  South  in 
those  days.  Mr.  WUklns  woiUd  disguise  him- 
self as  a  laborer  and  travel  through  the  re- 
gion. On  one  of  these  trips,  he  and  a  black 
companion  tried  to  get  work  on  a  federally 
funded  construction  project  in  Mississippi. 

Both  got  hired  and  both  experienced  poor 
treatment  on  the  job.  The  fact  that  Mr.  WU- 
klns had  no  callouses  on  his  hands  aroused 
suspicion  among  white  foremen  that  he  was 
no  ordinary  field  hand.  Mr.  Wilkins  said  he 
had  been  working  lately  as  an  elevator  oper- 
ator. His  reporte  to  the  NAACP  about  his 
experiences  led  to  a  Congressional  inquiry 
into  racial  discrimination  on  federal  projecto. 

"Roy  really  loved  his  Job."  said  Henry  Lee 
Moon,  who  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  work- 
ing as  Mr.  Wllklns'  press  secretary.  "He  was 
reluctant  to  leave  office,  and  some  people 
criticized  him  for  trying  to  hold  on  to  the 
position  too  long.  But  he  was  kind  of  that 
way. 

"This  was  his  lift's  work."  Moon  said.  "He 
was  dedicated  to  it.  It  really  meant  a  lot  to 
him." 

Mr.  WUklns  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  51 
years,  the  former  Amlnda  (Minnie)  Badeau 
of  Jamaica,  Queens.  N.Y. 

The  Jot  and  the  Power — Remembesing 

Rot  Wilkins'  Stubborn  Struggle 

(By  Roger  WiUcins) 

There  is  a  picture  downstairs  in  the  fam- 
ily room  in  our  house  of  a  tall  black  man 
holding  a  little  black  baby.  It  was  taken 
about  49  years  ago  on  the  day  when  my 
Uncle  Roy  and  I  were  getting  acquainted. 

My  mother,  father  and  I  lived  in  Kansas 
City  then  and  Uncle  Roy  had  just  gone  to 
New  York  to  work  for  the  great  black  scholar 
W.  E.  B.  DuBols.  at  the  NAACP  magazine. 
■nie  Crisis.  During  those  years,  my  father. 
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Uncle  Roy'i  younger  brother,  wm  very  sick 
and  my  uncle  would  come  from  New  York 
to  visit  US  aa  often  as  he  could.  He  was  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  man  I  knew  and  he 
would  hang  his  pants  on  the  closet  door. 
I  thought  that  was  wonderful  and  so  when 
I  got  tall  enough,  to  my  mother's  dismay.  I 
too,  would  hang  my  pants  on  the  cloeet 
door. 

Roy  Wllklns  wasn't  famous  In  those  days, 
and  when  he  came  to  Kansas  City  for  my 
father's  funeral  40  years  ago,  he  was  Just 
my  kind  uncle  from  New  York.  He  took  care 
of  both  Grandpa  and  me  at  the  funeral  and 
when  they  read  thanatosls  for  Daddy,  he 
touched  my  hand  while  Grandpa  was  cry- 
ing. I  didn't  cry  because  Uncle  Roy  had  told 
me  that  little  men  weren't  supposed  to  do 
that. 

As  the  years  passed  and  my  uncle  >jccame 
more  prominent,  I  saw  him  through  a  dou- 
ble lens.  He  was  the  closet  thing  I  had  to 
my  father,  so  I  would  watch  him  closely  for 
hints  of  what  my  father  might  have  been. 
And  then  when  I  grew  up  and  went  to  the 
Justice  Department,  working  on  the  north- 
em  urban  riots,  though  he  stlU  hung  his 
pants  on  the  closet  door,  he  was  also  my 
senior  colleague  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. He  didn't  want  the  world  to  think 
that  he  had  created  me  and  I  didn't  want 
the  world  to  think  I  had  a  special  pipeline 
to  him.  In  fact,  he  hadn't  and  I  didn't,  but 
we  kept  our  distance  so  the  appearance 
would  match  the  reality. 

But  there  would  be  Christmas  dinners 
when  Uncle  Roy  would  carve  the  turkey  and 
slice  the  ham  and  Aunt  Minnie  would  tell 
my  children  and  me  wonderful  stories  about 
my  father  and  grandfather.  Uncle  Roy  and 
I  would  talk  baseball.  He  was  a  Dodger  fan 
long  before  Jackie  Robinson  came  Into  the 
league  and  he  would  use  those  long,  graceful 
hands  of  his  to  show  me  bow  Pee  Wee  Reese 
used  to  lay  down  a  bunt. 

Those  long,  graceful  hands  almost  got  him 
killed  once.  Thurgood  Marshall  told  me  that 
In  the  "SO's,  when  he  and  Uncle  Roy  disguised 
themselves  as  sharecroppers  and  went  to 
Mississippi  to  Investigate  conditions  there,  a 
white  storekeeper  In  a  little  town  noticed 
those  hands  and  knew  they  were  not  a  field 
man's  hands. 

"Come  on.  Roy.  let's  get  the  hell  out  of 
here,"  Justice  Marshall  recalls  saying. 

So  the  two  of  them  escaped,  but  Thurgood 
says  they  had  been  there  long  enough  to  get 
what  they  were  after  anyway. 

Before  he  went  to  the  NAACP,  Uncle  Roy 
edited  a  black  weekly  paper  in  Kansas  City. 
He  always  loved  the  English  language  and 
through  his  years  at  the  NAACP  he  kept  an 
old  battered  Underwood  next  to  his  desk  on 
which  he  would  compose  elegant  statements 
and  send  or  take  them  out  to  do  the  battle 
for  Justice  to  which  hU  life  was  committed. 
He  did  other  things  In  the  movement,  of 
course.  He  marched  In  demonstrations,  he 
orchestrated  the  March  on  Washington  In 
1963,  he  met  in  rooms  from  battered  shacks 
In  Alabama  to  the  Oval  Office  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  help  shape  strategies  to 
secure  more  tusflce  for  Americans. 

But  It  was  the  word  he  loved  and  used 
with  Joy  and  power  In  his  life's  flght. 

In  the  'eOs.  people  In  the  Kennedv  admin- 
istration would  tell  me  that  he  was  the  civil 
rights  professional  on  whom  they  relied.  After 
that,  he  and  Lyndon  Johnson  grew  to  love 
each  other.  They  were  men  of  the  same  gen- 
eration, and  both  of  moderate  origins.  Those 
associations  enabled  Uncle  Roy  to  translate 
the  turbulence  In  the  streets  Into  visions  of 
the  future  that  were  comprehensible  to 
WashlnRton  pollcv-makers.  In  that  way. 
Uncle  Roy  and  Martin  Luther  King  were 
closer  partners  than  either  of  them  ever 
acknowledRed,  They  had  different  ways  of 
pursuing  freedom,  you  see.  because  Martin 
usually  fought  with  the  masses  behind  him 
on   the   streets,   and   Uncle   usually  fought 


behind  closed  doors.  Tbey  dldnt  alw»ya 
understand  each  other's  way. 

Uncle's  band  was  large  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  And  so  was 
Martin's.  They  were  oppoalte  sides  of  an 
honorable  coin.  And  they  did  support  each 
other.  I  ran  Into  Uncle  Roy  one  day  In  the 
mld-'608  at  the  shuttle  terminal  at  La  Guar- 
dla  Airport.  "Where  you  going?"  I  asked. 
"Down  to  see  |J.  Edgar]  Hoover,"  he  replied, 
"to  try  to  get  him  off  of  Martin's  back." 
A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  saw  Martin  at  a 
meeting  where  young  militants  were  calling 
my  uncle  an  "Uncle  Tom"  because  of  his 
fierce  belief  In  Integration. 

"TeU  Roy  I'm  with  him,"  Martin  said. 

Uncle  Roy  won  a  lot  of  honors,  the  greatest 
of  which  was  the  love  and  the  trust  of  th? 
people  In  the  NAACP  who  could  afford  only 
to  pay  $2  for  their  memberships.  Some  of  my 
most  vivid  memories  of  him  were  In  airports 
with  redcaps  shaking  his  hand  and  thanking 
him  earnestly  for  the  work  he  was  doing. 
He  loved  that  because  he  had  once  been  a 
redcap  himself. 

He  always  had  time  for  the  longest  local 
NAACP  chapter  meetings  and  then  for  the 
last  person  In  the  room  who  wanted  to  talk 
to  him  after  that.  When  I  was  a  kid  In  Har- 
lem, he  would  sometimes  take  me  to  nearby 
meetings  and  when  I  would  come  home  hours 
later,  I  would  tell  my  mother:  "Uncle  Roy 
stayed  to  talk  to  the  last  old  lady  again." 

And  he  was  stubborn.  Once  when  he  was 
down  at  the  LBJ  Ranch,  near  the  end  of  the 
president's  life.  Uncle  Roy  decided  that  he 
was  tired  and  started  up  to  bed.  President 
Johnson  told  him  It  wasn't  time  to  go  to  bed 
because  the  late  news  hadn't  come  on  yet. 

"Mr.  President."  Uncle  Roy  replied,  "no- 
body has  told  me  what  time  to  go  to  bed  since 
my  mother  died,  and  that  was  a  long  time 
ago."  And  then  be  went  to  bed  with  the  same 
dogged  stubbornness  which  he  had  brought 
to  the  civil  rlghU  struggle. 

We  were  very  different.  Uncle  <wid  I,  but 
we  loved  each  other  very  much.  Now  he  hsui 
gone  to  his  final  rest  and  the  family  Is  gath- 
ering. So  It  Is  time  for  me  to  get  my  pants 
down  from  the  closet  door  and  go. 

[Editorial] 
Rot  WnJUNS 

Today's  youn^  Americans  of  all  races  may 
read  with  a  certain  understandable  detach- 
ment about  life  In  this  country  50  years  ago, 
when  Roy  Wllklns  began  his  distinguished 
career  with  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Lynch  law 
and  Jim  Crow  were  teamed  In  a  cruel  reign 
through  southern  and  border  states  that 
slammed  doors  and  gates  In  the  faces  of 
blacks.  Restaurants,  hotels,  theaters,  drink- 
ing fountains,  beaches,  pools  and  entire 
neighborhoods  were  blatantly  segregated — 
<»nrl  heaven  help  any  Negro  objector  because 
the  law  certainly  wotildnt.  Mr.  Wllklns,  who 
died  yesterday  at  the  age  of  80,  had  more 
than  a  routine  role  In  all  that  has  changed 
since  then. 

Through  those  dangerous  days  down  South 
and  on  Into  the  years  of  more  subtle  but 
persistent  discrimination  In  all  regions  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Wllklns  kept  up  the  battles 
for  equal  Justice  under  the  law.  In  the  courts. 
In  the  legislatures.  In  the  city  halls  and  In 
the  schools,  this  ardent  and  idealistic  man 
approached  each  of  these  challenges  with 
Intelligence,  unshakeable  faith,  grace,  rage 
and  plenty  of  research. 

Becauss  Roy  Wllklns  chose  not  to  rail  but. 
to  persuade,  not  to  tear  down  but  to  con- 
struct, not  to  shoot  from  the  hip  but  to 
marshal  reason  and  resources,  there  were 
rome  In  the  civil  rights  movements  of  the 
'60s  and  '70s  who  became  Impatient  with  his 
style  and  pace.  But  for  the  most  part,  they 
still  respected  Mr.  Wllklns  for  his  Incalcula- 
ble contributions  during  so  many  of  the  most 


Important  moments  In  U.S.  civil  rights  his- 
tory—an  J  for  the  fact  that  he  guided  the 
country's  oldest  civil  rights  organization 
through  Its  greatst  growth  and  period  of 
prestige. 

It  was  the  successes  of  this  pioneer.  In  fact, 
that  made  the  Issues  confronting  the 
NAACP  and  other  newer  organizations  thai 
much  more  complex  and  the  views  of  black 
Americans  that  much  more  diverse.  The  days 
are  past  when  the  NAACP  could  set  direc- 
tions almost  by  itself.  And  If  Mr.  Wllklns 
could  not  comprehend  or  countenance  some 
of  the  methods  and  directions  of  certain  of 
those  groups  In  his  later  years,  he  neverthe- 
less spoke  out  for  freedom  and  understand- 
ing: "All  dedicated  hands  are  needed  and 
welcome  In  this  flght,"  he  once  said,  "but 
the  NAACP  would  be  less  than  human  If  it 
did  not  take  a  special  pride  not  only  In  what 
It  has  done  but  In  what  It  Is  doing  today." 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  Is  a  better 
country  for  those  deeds — and  for  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Roy  Wllklns.# 


OIL  DEREGULATION  PROVES  FREE 
MARKET  IS  BEST  SOLUTION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues a  front  page  story  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday, 
Septemljer  8. 

Headlined,  "Economic  Gains  Tied  to 
Ending  Oil  Price  Curbs,"  the  article  by 
Doujlas  Martin  deals  with  the  many 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
Executive  order  issued  by  President 
Reagan  on  January  28,  1981,  removing 
price  controls  on  crude  oil. 

One  sentence  from  the  story  succinctly 
sums  up  its  findings: 

Interviews  with  more  than  40  Government 
ofllclals.  Industry  leaders,  economists  and 
analysts  clearly  suggest  that  removal  of 
crime  oil  controls,  in  place  since  1971,  has 
helped  improve  the  United  States'  energy 
and  economic  picture. 

Benefits  linked  to  decontrol  include  a 
decrease  in  the  demand  for  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products,  a  decrease  in 
o'l  imports,  an  improvement  in  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  trade  and  a  lessening 
of  the  decline  in  U.S.  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. 

These  facts  are  particularly  significant 
because  when  the  President  removed 
controls,  many  voices  were  raised  de- 
nouncing the  move  and  issuing  dire  pre- 
dictions of  economic  chaos.  In  fact,  none 
of  those  warnings,  issued  with  such  cer- 
tainty and  buttressed  with  learned 
studies  and  econometric  models  from 
some  of  our  leading  financial  and  eco- 
nomic institutions,  have  proven  to  be 
correct,  including  the  assertion  that  de- 
control would  result  in  an  immediate  and 
astronomical  jump  in  the  price  of  gas- 
oline. Mr.  Martin  states  that  the  average 
price  of  a  gallon  of  gas  in  July,  the  latest 
available  figures,  is  identical  to  what  it 
wa.s  in  February  immediately  after  de- 
control. 

Besides  improving  our  total  energy 
picture,  the  results  of  decontrol  over  the 
past  7  months  prove  once  again  that  the 
free  market  mechanism  is  a  far  better 
alternative  than  a  falselv  manipulated 
economy  with  stringent  price  controls  or 
f  iniilar  adjustments. 

That  is  the  most  imoortant  les<:on  to 
be  learned  from  this  experience  and  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  borne  in  mind  by 
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my  colleagues  as  we  confront  our  other 
economic  problems. 

The  entire  news  article  follows: 
EooNOiac  Oajns  T1«d  to  Ekdinc  On.  Paici 

COBBS 

(By  Douglas  Martin) 

Since  the  Reagan  Administration  removed 
controls  on  crude  oil  prices  more  than  seven 
months  ago.  Americans  have  substantially 
curbed  their  demand  for  petroleum,  oil  im- 
ports have  fallen  by  a  fifth  and  evidence  Is 
mounting  that  decontrol  m&y  help  stem  the 
long  decline  in  United  States  oil  production. 

As  a  result,  the  White  House  now  boasts 
that  oil  decontrol — greeted  with  storms  of 
disapproval  when  It  was  announced  on  Jan. 
2  7 — may  be  the  Administration's  thlrd-blg- 
^t  victory,  trailing  only  Congress's  approv- 
als of  Its  budget  and  tax  proposals. 

The  response  has  been  terrific,"  Secretary 
o!  Energy  James  B.  Edwards  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. "We're  not  free  yet.  but  we're  certainly 
moving  In  the  right  direction." 

AKALTSTB  ARE  OPTIMISTIC 

"If  we  had  predicted  all  these  gains  In 
January,  everyone  would  have  said  we  were 
Just  a  bunch  of  crazy  right-wingers."  said  a 
White  House  official  who  declined  to  be  Iden- 
tified. 

Some  consumer  groups  complain  that  oil 
companies  are  reaping  huge  profits  at  a  time 
when  many  i>eople  will  be  hurt  both  by  price 
Increases  and  cutbacks  In  soclsd  welfare  pro- 
grams. But  the  White  House's  enthusiasm 
ovec  oil  decontrol  Is  shared  by  others. 

Interviews  with  more  than  40  Government 
officials.  Industry  leade(rs.  economists  and 
analysts  clearly  suggest  that  removal  of  crude 
oU  controls.  In  place  since  1971.  has  helped 
Improve  the  United  States's  energy  and  eco- 
nomic picture. 

Tn  particular,  some  economists  argue  that 
the  nation's  balance  of  trade  has  been  aided 
by  the  oil  import  reduction,  that  this  has 
helped  to  strengthen  the  dollar  and  that  In- 
flation has  therefore  been  somewhat  less 
than  It  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Moreover,  these  benefits  have  occurred  with 
relatively  little  of  the  consumer  pain  many 
predicted  when  the  President  lifted  controls. 
OasoUne  and  heating  oil  price  rises  have  not 
exceeded  the  general  inflation  rate,  and  en- 
ergy experts  are  convinced  that  the  ending 
of  price  controls  has  helped  put  the  brakes 
on  world  oil  prices. 

To  be  sure.  President  Reagan's  decision  to 
end  oil  controls  slnvply  accelerated  a  program 
President  Carter  began  on  June  1,  1979.  With- 
out Presidential  action,  controls  would  have 
expired  on  Sept.  30.  when  a  gradual  phaseout 
of  controls  would  have  moved  prices  to  the 
world  level. 

The  policy  has  not  been  without  critics. 
Consumer  groups,  which  adamantly  fought 
the  Carter  Administration's  Initial  policy,  as- 
sert that  the  cost  far  outweighs  the  benefits. 
Critics  also  charge  that  oil  companies  are 
reaping  huge  undeserved  profits,  that  with 
the  Administration  cutting  "safety-net"  so- 
cial welfare  programs,  poor  people  will  be 
severely  hurt  this  winter  and  that  there  Is 
not  much  oil  to  be  found  In  this  country 
regardless  of  price. 

"CHASCING   EXTORTION   PRICES" 

"What  we  have  Is  a  handful  of  companies 
charging  extortion  prices."  said  Ellen  Her- 
man, executive  director  of  the  Consumer  En- 
ergy Council. 

In  any  case,  what  some  economists  and 
others  see  as  the  apparent  success  of  decon- 
trol Is  partly  a  matter  of  some  long-range 
trends  prodded  by  the  elevenfold  Increase  In 
prices  since  1973.  Americans  had  already  be- 
gun to  use  less  gasoline,  heating  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products,  while  oil  executives  have 
followed  the  lure  of  higher  prices  to  look 
for  oil  In  more  difficult  surroundings. 

One  result  is  that  analysts  agree  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  propitious 


moment  for  decontrol.  Ciurently,  worldwide 
oil  Inventories  are  at  near-record  highs,  oil 
demand  In  the  United  States  Is  down  7  per- 
cent this  year  foUowlng  an  8  percent  drop 
last  year  and  output  by  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
has  dropped  by  a  third  in  Just  two  years. 

"Decontrol  was  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  but 
the  Administration  has  been  frightfully 
lucky,"  James  R.  Schleslnger,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  said  In  an  Interview. 

Perhaps  the  laoel  cheering  news  Is  on  the 
price  front.  After  shooting  up  by  more  than 
10  cents  a  gallon  Immediately  after  decontrol, 
pump  prices  have  dropped  and  lagged  behind 
the  Inflation  rate  over  recent  months.  The 
Energy  Information  Agency  reports  that  the 
national  average  gasoline  price  In  July,  the 
latest  figure  available,  slipped  to  $1.35  a  gal- 
lon, the  same  average  price  as  In  February. 

FIERCE  COMPETITION  CITED 

Industry  analysts  attribute  the  weakness 
In  gasoline  prices  to  fierce  competition  among 
refiners  and  marketers,  who  have  been  un- 
able to  pass  on  more  than  half  of  the  20- 
cent-a-gallon  Increase  In  the  cost  of  crude 
oil. 

Consumers  are  also  being  helped  by  the 
tough  posture  United  States  oil  companies 
have  begun  taking  In  price  negotiations  with 
producing  nations.  In  large  part,  this  results 
from  the  end  of  a  feature  of  the  controls 
program  that  required  refiners  of  low-cost 
domestic  oil  to  reimburse  refiners  of  high- 
cost  foreign  oil  In  an  attempt  to  equalize  all 
crude  oil  acquisition  costs  In  the  United 
States. 

OU  analysts  trace  the  companies'  hard- 
nosed  bargaining  with  Nigeria,  which  re- 
cently cut  Its  oU  prices  by  »4  a  42-gallon 
barrel,  to  this  change. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  experts  contend 
controls  had  the  perverse  effect  of  actually 
Increasing  consumer  prices,  rather  than 
holding  them  down.  An  analysis  by  William 
C.  Lane,  former  head  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Competition,  found  that.  In 
the  $15  price  runup  that  accompanied  the 
Iranian  revolution  In  1979,  price  controls  In 
this  country  may  have  been  responsible  for 
more  than  $6  of  the  Increase  In  world  prices. 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Lane  argues  that 
price  controls  artificially  increased  demand 
in  this  country,  spurring  United  States  oil 
companies  to  bid  up  prices  on  the  spot,  or 
noncontract.  market  early  in  the  crisis.  In 
turn.  OPEC  members  quickly  raised  their 
official  prices  to  the  spot  level. 

Economists  thus  suggest  that  the  removal 
of  oil  price  controls  Is  actually  contributing 
to  the  flght  against  inflation.  "We  would 
have  been  better  off  to  have  done  It  earlier," 
said  Otto  Eckstein,  the  president  of  Data 
Resources  Inc.,  who  once  opposed  decontrol 
because  of  fears  of  Its  inflationary  potential. 

The  Import  reduction,  partly  the  result  of 
reduced  demand  caused  by  decontrol,  has 
been  dramatic.  The  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute reports  that  Imports  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  plunged  20  percent,  to 
an  average  of  5.9  million  barrels  a  day.  That 
follows  a  25  percent  drop  In  1980,  when  con- 
trols were  being  phased  out. 

This  sharply  lower  demand,  which  has 
been  accelerated  by  a  worldwide  recession. 
Is  cutting  Into  OPEC's  output.  Its  production 
has  dropped  by  a  third  over  the  last  two 
years,  to  around  20  million  barrels  a  day. 
"Demand  for  OPEC  oil  Is  going  to  be  lower, 
and  there  will  be  less  room  for  OPEC  to 
dictate  prices,"  said  Lawrence  Goldstein,  re- 
search director  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
Research  Foundation. 

Not  all  the  apparent  good  news  is  on  the 
production  side.  Evidence  Is  building  that 
the  United  States  may  be  on  the  way  to  at 
least  partly  stemming  the  steady  decline  in 
its  oil  reserves  that  has  persisted  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Prodded  by  higher  prices  re- 
sulting from  decontrol,  some  4.194  drilling 


rigs,  the  most  In  history,  were  boring  holes 
in  the  ground  on  Aug.  31. 

Moreover,  the  Petroleum  Information 
Corporation,  an  A.  C.  Nielsen  subsidiary  that 
follows  industry  trends,  reports  that  the 
number  of  new  field  wildcats,  those  wells 
most  likely  to  discover  big  new  finds.  In- 
creased 32.5  percent  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1981.  leading  optimists  to  predict  the 
United  States  may  ultimately  be  able  to  pro- 
duce more  oil  each  year  than  it  uses,  some- 
thing that  has  not  happened  since  1970. 

FIRST  TWO-MONTH  INCREASE 

This  hope  Is  buttressed  by  the  fact  that. 
In  both  June  and  July,  domestic  oil  output 
increased  compared  with  levels  of  a  year  ear- 
lier, the  first  two-month  Increase  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973. 

"Somewhere  along  the  way,  we're  going  to 
find  some  big,  big  fields,"  Energy  Secretary 
Edwards  said. 

Nonetheless,  production  of  oil  In  this 
country  Is  still  declining,  albeit  at  a  slower 
rate.  The  American  Petroleum  Institute  re- 
ports that  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  was  50,000  barrels  a  day, 
compared  with  an  average  300,000  barrels  a 
day  In  each  year  of  the  1970's. 

Skeptics  suggest  this  apparent  turnaround 
does  not  mean  more  oU  Is  being  found- 
Rather,  they  argue,  flelds  are  simply  being 
produced  faster  tn  response  to  higher  prices. 

"We're  stUl  headed  down,  and  we're  going 
to  be  headed  down  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come,"  John  P.  O'Leary,  Deputy  Energy  Sec- 
retary in  the  Carter  Administration,  said.  He 
further  predicts  that  the  industry  will  not  be 
able  to  sustain  its  frantic  drilling  pace,  and 
that  activity  wUl  subside  in  about  a  year. 

Just  as  ample  world  oil  supplies  have  so 
far  cushioned  the  impact  of  decontrol, 
energy  experts  point  out  that  the  new  free- 
market  energy  environment  has  not  yet  been 
tested  In  the  winter  months,  when  oil  use 
hlstorlcaUy  Increases  by  some  four  million 
barrels  a  day. 

"The  human  coet  In  the  summer  Is  that 
people  drive  a  little  bit  less."  said  Dennis 
Hayes,  until  recently  director  of  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute.  "The  human  cost 
In  the  winter  is  cold  rooms." 

The  oil  Industry  Is  not  wholly  enthusiastic 
about  every  aspect  of  decontrol.  In  partic- 
ular, oU  executives  lambast  the  so-called 
windfall  profits  tax,  which  takes  about  80 
cents  of  each  additional  dollar  they  make 
from  decontrol,  garnering  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  more  than  $16.7  billion  this  year 
alone.  The  tax  has  been  weakened  by 
Congress. 

"What  we  have  Is  pseudo  decontrol."  John 
K.  McKlnley,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Texaco  Inc.,  said.  He  added  that, 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1981.  Texaco  paid 
8320  million  in  "windfall  profits"  taxes,  sur- 
passing Its  total  earnings  In  the  United 
States  by  more  than  $100  million.  Texaco's 
worldwide  second-quarter  earnings  were 
$555.7  million. 

The  refining  Industry  has  particularly  suf- 
fered under  decontrol.  Consumer  demand  has 
softened  unusually  while  crude  oU  costs  have 
been  allowed  to  rise.  The  result  Is  that  about 
50  refineries,  with  a  capacity  of  processing 
about  one  million  barrels  daily,  have  closed 
or  suspended  operations  this  year. 

Accordingly,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  pre- 
dicts that  oil  company  profits  will  only  In- 
crease 2.8  percent  this  year,  compared  with 
Increases  of  28.2  percent  In  1980  and  73.4  per- 
cent In  1979. 

"It  obviously  has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses 
for  the  oil  Industry,"  Charles  DlBona.  the 
petroleum  Institute's  president,  said.  None- 
theless, nobody  disputes  that  the  oil  industry 
has  benefited  tremendously  from  the  enor- 
mous runup  in  oil  prices  since  1973.  Oil  com- 
panies— many  of  which  were  struggling  in 
the  l960's — now  account  for  about  a  third 
of  corporate  profits.9 
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KARL   a.    SMITH,    FRIEND   OP  THE 
SOXJTH  CAROLINA.  PARMER 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  a  friend  who  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  In  public  service  to  our 
country.  I  refer  to  Karl  O.  Smith  of  Lake 
City.  S.C.  the  director  of  South  Caro- 
lina's Farmers  Home  Administration 
programs  from  1977  to  1981. 

BeUer  known  by  hL-j  friends  as  "K.  G.." 
Mr.  Smith,  an  amiable,  hard-working 
man,  became  a  proven  friend  of  the 
South  Carolina  farmer  during  his  tenure 
with  Farmers  Home.  Due  to  his  experi- 
ence in  running  a  tobacco,  com,  soybean, 
and  cotton  farm  and  a  farm  equipment 
sales  and  services  company,  which  in- 
cludes seed,  feed,  and  mobile  feedmill 
functions,  K.  G.  came  to  Farmers  Home 
with  a  keen  Insight  into  the  needs  of 
fanners  and  with  an  understanding  of 
the  technological  Innovations  necessary 
to  make  farms  more  productive.  As  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  chief 
administrator  In  South  Carolina,  he 
showed  that  he  did  not  only  know  the 
farmer  but  he  knew  how  to  make  Farm- 
ers Home  work  more  efBcienUy  and  effec- 
tively to  serve  the  farmers  and  South 
Carolina's  rural  communities. 

Under  K.  G.,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  South  Carolina  made  a 
record  number  of  loans,  improved  reach- 
out  and  communications  with  the  farm- 
ing community,  and  streamlined  its  own 
management.  From  1977  to  1981  over 
22,000  loans  amounting  to  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion were  made.  In  1980  alone,  5,516  loans 
amounting  to  $303.2  million  were  made 
to  farmers  and  farm-related  businesses. 
Seventy-five  of  the  loans  in  1980  went  to 
rural  businesses  and  Industries  creating 
nearly  1.000  new  Jobs.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  also  during  this 
period,  provided  a  record  number  of 
housing  and  farming  loans  to  minorities. 
Forty-two  percent  of  all  housing  loans 
in  1980,  1,209  of  2,873,  went  to  minorities 
and  an  additional  318  farming  loans 
were  made  to  minorities  in  that  same 
year.  And  still  further,  K.  G.  Smith's 
efforts  with  the  rural  health  initiative 
loans  became  a  model  for  the  Nation 
making  loans  of  $8,160,000  in  1979  and 
1980  to  develop  comprehensive  planning 
for  rural  development. 

I  know  in  some  respects  these  facts 
and  figures  may  be  difficult  to  compre- 
hend but  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina 
are  comprehending  them  every  day.  As  a 
result  of  K.  G.  Smith's  effective  leader- 
ship at  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  South  Carolina  farmer  is  do'ng 
better  and  will  continue  to  do  better  for 
years  to  come.  I  thank  him  for  his  duti- 
ful public  service  and  his  dedication  to 
South  Carolina's  farmers.* 


OLDER   AMERICANS   EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  as 
Robert  Browning  said:  "Grow  old  with 
me;  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 

September  6-12  is  a  special  week  in 
the  lives  of  American  senior  citizens.  1 
was  especially  pleased  to  sponsor  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92,  which  officially  de- 


clared this  week  "Older  Americans  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Week."  I  began 
my  fourth  career  at  age  70  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  would  like  to 
examine  the  valuable  role  of  older  work- 
ers throughout  our  history  and  encour- 
age employers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  untapped  potential  of  the  older 
worker's  tremendous  experience  and 
knovkledge. 

Older  Americans'  employment  is  not  a 
new  idea  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  fought  for  inde- 
pendence and  shaped  a  new  government 
during  their  senior  years.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  70  years  old  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  committee  that  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he 
pursuaded  France  to  recognize  the 
United  States  as  a  country  when  he  was 
72.  Probably  his  greatest  contribution  to 
this  country  came  when  he  was  81  years 
old.  That  is  when  he  almost  single- 
handedly  convinced  the  factions  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  course  we  know  there  are 
always  factions,  to  compromise  on  our 
Constitution.  It  Is  a  good  thing  he  stayed 
In  the  labor  force  past  65.  We  might  not 
have  a  Constitution  or  a  country  today. 

Thomas  Jefferson  founded  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  when  he  was  76.  Thomas 
Alva  Ed'son  kept  inventing  long  after 
his  65th  birthday.  George  C.  Marshall 
was  67  when  he  designed  the  European 
recovery  program,  for  which  he  received 
the  Nobel  Prize  In  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  people  hold  their  elder  states- 
men in  high  esteem.  Winston  Churchill 
and  Chancellor  Adenauer  served  the'.r 
coimtrles  and  the  world  for  many  years 
while  a  prejudice  was  growing  In  the 
United  States  toward  more  youthful 
elected  officials.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
this  premdice  has  been  greatly  reduced 
In  recent  years.  Our  President  is  man- 
aging our  country  beautifully  at  age  70. 
Certainly  for  him  the  best  is  yet  to  be. 

There  Is  always  something  new  to  try — 
and  we  only  have  one  life  in  which  to 
try  It.  To  the  surprise  of  some  of  my 
acquaintances,  I  have  taken  ui  scuba 
diving,  and  am  now  fully  certified.  I 
found  beginning  dives  both  exhilerating 
and  frightening.  I  find  it  extremely  ex- 
hilerating that  I  am  doing  this,  and  I  do 
not  find  any  difference  In  my  sensations 
under  these  circumstances  that  I  would 
be  experiencing  if  I  were  25,  50,  or  60.  It 
is  just  an  exciting  thing  to  do.  It  Is  also 
frightening.  But  if  you  cease  to  do  the 
frightening,  then  you  become  old.  You 
might  as  well  retire.  I,  personally,  am 
not  ready  to  retire.  There  Is  scuba  diving, 
and  not  only  that,  there  is  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  Is  one  tremendous  learning 
experience. 

I  have  had  several  careers  as  a  seman- 
tlcist.  teacher,  and  university  president. 
I  am  currently  In  my  fifth  yeau'  of  my  first 
term  as  a  Senator,  and  actively  cam- 
paigning for  election  to  my  second.  After 
all.  my  mother  is  97  years  old,  and  still 
doing  quite  well.  My  father  died  at  age 
91.  I  will  be  well  into  my  fourth  Senate 
term  when  I  reach  90.  Think  of  the  great 
Japanese  painter,  Hokusal.  When  he  was 
about  96  years  old  he  was  still  a  produc- 
tive painter.  He  said: 

If  God  only  grants  me  to  live  until  I'm 
100,  maybe  I'll  learn  to  draw. 


This  idea  of  the  years  beyond  the  age 
of  70  being  years  of  fulfillment  and  chal- 
lenge and  excitement,  these  are  things, 
I  think,  that  come  from  the  Inside.  It 
ccmes  your  cultivation  throughout  your 
whole  life. 

My  own  father  is  an  example  of  the 
potential  contributions  of  employed 
older  Americans.  He  made  a  decision  to 
get  busy,  after  his  entire  business  In 
Japan  was  wiped  out  by  the  Second 
World  War.  After  the  war  he  went  to 
work  for  others,  which  was  very  difficult 
for  him.  In  1950,  he  decided  to  start  all 
over  again  and  reincorporate  his  own 
firm.  He  was  a  real  free-enterpriser.  I 
was  at  that  time  teaching  in  Chicago.  He 
wrote  to  me  about  his  decision,  and  I  was 
very  impressed,  that  at  the  age  of  66.  he 
would  want  to  start  his  own  company.  He 
asked  me.  "What  do  you  suggest  I  call 
this  company?" 

I  remembered  a  slogan  of  his  since  he 
was  In  international  trade,  and  I  sug- 
gested to  him.  because  of  the  slogan. 
"World  Unity  Through  World  Trade." 
and  I  said.  "Why  don't  you  call  your 
company  Unifast  Trading  Co.,"  and  he 
thought  that  was  a  very  fine  Idea. 

He  started  out.  He  died  in  1976  at  the 
age  of  91.  The  company — he  was  an  old 
fashioned  Importer,  and  did  not  share 
In  the  export  boom,  but  he  did  manage 
to  put  together  a  company  that  sur- 
vived. It  still  Is  In  existence,  although  he 
retired  from  it  about  8  years  ago. 

I  remembered  that  time,  and  I  told 
myself  that  I  should  never  let  the  matter 
of  age  stand  in  the  way,  and  that  has 
been  a  very  inspiring  example  to  me. 

I  reached  the  age  of  65  while  I  was 
still  at  San  Francisco  State  as  president, 
and  because  of  the  system  they  had 
there,  there  was  no  mandatory  retire- 
ment, but  after  65  we  were  appointed  on 
1-year  terms.  So.  I  stayed  until  I  was  66. 
Then  In  1973  I  accepted  retirement,  and 
I  think  my  students  and  my  colleagues 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

When  you  are  65.  you  have  proved 
yourself  already  or  you  have  not.  It  does 
not  matter  any  more.  You  have  proved 
yourself  as  much  as  you  can.  So  in  a 
very  important  sense,  those  of  us  who 
are  past  the  age  of  65,  we  are  no  longer 
on  the  make.  We  are  no  longer  the  kind 
of  opportunltist  we  were  at  40.  In  a  very 
important  sense,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
not  as  prone  to  succumb  to  temptations 
of  power,  Influence  and  money,  as  we 
might  have  been  after  25  or  30  years  of 
living.  But  we  bring  somethmg  else  to 
the  job  that  the  40-year-old  cannot 
bring,  and  that  is  a  perspective,  shall  I 
say  wisdom,  from  not  only  having  lived 
through  other  things,  being  alive  through 
many  things  that  young  people  have 
read  only  In  text  books,  but  were  actually 
happening  when  we  were  alive  The  New 
Deal  is  not  something  we  read  about  in 
text  books.  We  lived  through  that. 

Therefore,  political  life,  and  whatever 
else,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be  something 
which  we  can  contribute  a  lot  simply  be- 
cause we  can  devote  our  tasks  to  different 
attractions. 

There  are  certain  people  who  work 
who  have  proved  to  me  to  be  a  constant 
inspiration.  I  am  a  student  and  collector 
of  art.  and  so  I  will  just  take  some  ex- 
amples from  that.  But  If  you  look  at 
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something  you  realize  that  that  artist 
got  past  all  of  his  inhibitions,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  freedom  of  expression. 

II  you  look  at  Picasso's  career,  at  a 
very  late  age  he  picked  up  ceramics  for 
the  first  time,  and  everything  he  touched 
he  turned  to  magic,  and  he  went  on  and 
on  and  there  was  a  whole  series  of  little 
periods  In  Picasso's  artistic  career.  As  he 
got  to  be  80  or  85,  new  things  were  be- 
ginning to  happen  constantly  in  Picasso's 
life. 

So  why  have  an  Older  Americans  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Week?  It  recog- 
nizes older  workers  as  capable  individuals 
who  have  contributed  much  to  our  society 
through  their  services  to  others.  Only 
one  person  in  five  over  age  60  is  now 
employed,  but  millions  more  older  Ameri- 
cans would  like  full  or  part-time  work.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  national  recognition 
provided  will  help  to  break  down  the 
stereotyping  and  discrimination  that  too 
often  influences  employers'  attitudes 
toward  the  older  worker. 

For  all  senior  citizens  who  want  a  first, 
second,  or  third  career  the  best  is  yet  to 
be.»  ^_^_^^^_^ 

THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  Is- 
sued an  important  report  adding  weight 
to  a  growing  consensus  that  Congress 
must  extend  the  full  force  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  for  10  more  years. 

The  report,  based  on  an  extensive  re- 
view of  court  cases.  Justice  Department 
files,  and  interviews  provides  ample  evi- 
dence that  minorities  In  this  country 
continue  to  face  substantial  barriers  to 
full  political  participation.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  not  outlived  its  useful- 
ness, as  some  would  suggest.  It  is  work- 
ing, but  its  goal  is  not  yet  fulfilled. 

"The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  an 
independent,  bipartisan  agency  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to.  among  other 
things,  appraise  Federal  laws  with  re- 
spect to  discrimination.  Its  findings  con- 
cerning the  Voting  Rights  Act  deserve 
our  careful  attention.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  study  these  findings,  and  join 
the  effort  to  Insure  this  historic  act  is 
extended  and  enforced  until  its  promise 
is  permanently  realized. 

I  ask  that  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point. 

The  findings  follow : 

The  Voting  Rights  Act:   UNFULTttLiaj 

OOALS 

(A  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  September  1981) 


RtSMlti  of  the   Voting  Rights  Act 

1.  The  number  of  minorities  who  have 
been  elected  to  public  office  has  increased 
since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  extended  In 
1976. 

a.  In  1974,  964  blacks  held  public  office  in 
the  six  States,  plus  North  Carolina  that  were 
subject  to  preclearance  In  1965  and  1970.  In 
July  1980,  2.042,  blacks  served  as  elected 
officials  In  these  states. 

b.  In  1979-80,  1,138  Hlspanlcs  had  been 
elected  to  public  office  In  Arizona  and  Texas, 
the  two  States  made  sublect  to  preclearance 
by  the  1975  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 
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Despite  considerable  progress,  however,  mi- 
norities continue  to  constitute  a  small  per- 
centage of  elected  officials  In  virtually  all 
States  covered  under  the  preclearance  prot>i- 
slons.  Blacks  constitute  no  more  than  8  per- 
cent of  all  elected  officials  In  Alabama. 
Georgia,  Lout'slana,  Misslsslnpl,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina.  Texas  and  Virginia.  Hls- 
panlcs constitute  13  percent  of  all  elected 
oiHclals  In  Arl.ona  and  6  percent  In  Texas. 
Most  minority  elected  officials  are  In  local 
positions,  such  as  school  board  members.  Few 
minorities  have  been  elected  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, to  State  senates,  to  county  governing 
boards,  or  to  law  enforcement  positions,  such 
as  sheriff  or  county  judge. 

2.  The  number  of  minorities  who  have 
registered  since  the  Initial  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  substantial.  For 
example,  7  percent  of  voting  age  blacks  In 
Mississippi  were  registered  Immediately  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Act.  Within  two  years, 
60  percent  of  voting  age  blac!cs  In  Mississippi 
were  registered.  Registration  rates  for  mi- 
norities continue  to  lag  well  behind  the  rates 
for  whites,  however.  According  to  a  1976 
Bureau  of  the  Census  survey  of  registration 
in  jurisdictions  covered  by  the  preclearance 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  between 
63  and  78  percent  of  whites  were  registered 
In  these  jurisdictions,  contrasted  with  be- 
tween 44  and  69  percent  of  minorities.  Only 
two  States  under  statewide  preclearance  cov- 
erage (Louisiana  and  South  Carolina)  and 
North  Carolina  maintain  registration  data  by 
race.  In  two  of  these  States — Louisiana  and 
North  Carolina — black  registration  rates  In 
1983  continued  to  be  substantlaUy  lower 
than  white  registration  rates.  In  Louisiana. 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  the  white 
registration  rates  were  76  percent.  62  percent, 
and  72  percent:  in  contrast,  the  black  regis- 
tration rates  were  61  percent,  56  percent,  and 
55  percent. 

Continuing  problems  in  registration 

3.  In  the  Commission's  study  ot  voting 
problems  In  70  jurisdictions  covered  by  the 
preclearance  provisions,  some  mtnorltlef 
found  registration  officials  discourteous  or 
openly  hostile  and  Intimidating  when  they 
attempted  to  register.  Requests  for  unneces- 
sary personal  information  by  officials  also 
were  found  to  Intimidate  minorities.  Build- 
ing on  the  blatant  and  pervasive  discrimina- 
tion against  them  in  the  past,  the  present 
attitudes  of  registrars  deter  minorities  from 
registering. 

4.  Registration  in  the  jurisdictions  studied 
often  took  place  In  locations  (e.g.,  county 
courthouses)  or  at  times  that  were  particu- 
larly Inconvenient  for  minorities,  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  whom  are  poor  and 
live  in  rural  areas  unserved  by  public  trans- 
portation. 

5.  Alternative  registration  procedures,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  deputy  registrars  and 
satellite  registration  offices  In  minority  com- 
munities, could  result  In  substantial  In- 
creases In  minority  registration.  Minority  or- 
ganizations, however,  have  had  a  difficult 
time  convincing  registration  officials  of  the 
need  for  such  alternative  procedures.  Some 
have  had  to  appeal  to  State  legislators  or  to 
other  officials  or  organizations  to  obtain  more 
accessible  registration. 

6.  In  two  Instances  the  section  5  preclear- 
ance process  prevented  the  Implementation 
of  purging  and  rereglstratlon  procedures 
that  could  have  had  a  negative  effect  on  the 
number  of  minorities  who  were  registered  to 
vote. 

Continuing  problerns  in  voting 

7.  In  several  Jurisdictions  studied,  all  poll- 
ing places  were  located  in  predominantly 
white  conmiunltles  or  In  buildings  that 
housed  all-white  organizations  or  were  In 
areas  not  served  by  public  transportation. 
Such  locations  deter  minorities  from  voting. 

8.  Two  States,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
enacted  legislation  restricting  aeslstance  to 


illiterates.  The  Department  of  Justice  ob- 
jected to  the  legislation  submitted  by  Missis- 
sippi, but  not  to  that  from  Louisiana.  Com- 
mission interviews  In  Louisiana  Indicated 
that  some  blacks  in  that  State  who  needed 
Sfietstance  at  the  polls  were  unable  to  vote 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

9.  Minorities  continued  to  t>e  harassed  or 
intimidated  by  election  officials  when  they 
attempted  to  vote. 

Continuing  problems  in  fair  representation 

10.  In  Jurisdictions  subject  to  preclearance 
that  were  included  in  the  Commission  study, 
minorities  faced  numeroua  barriers  to  elect- 
ing the  candidates  of  their  choice.  These  bar- 
riers Included  the  following: 

a.  Minorities  have  rarely  l>een  able  to  win 
elections  In  the  large  number  of  jurisdictions 
subject  to  preclearance  that  have  at-Iarge 
election  systems  and  where  racial  bloc  voting 
exists.  The  use  of  at-large  election  systems 
severely  limits  the  ability  of  minority  com- 
munities to  elect  the  candidates  of  their 
choice. 

b.  Numerous  voting  rules  continue  to  limit 
the  ability  of  minorities  to  be  elected  to  pub- 
lic office.  These  rules,  which  dilute  minority 
voting  strength.  Include  majority  vote  re- 
quirements, antl-slngle-shot  voting  rules, 
numt>ered  posts,  residency  requirements,  and 
staggered  terms.  These  rules  often  are  coupled 
with  at-large  election  systems.  The  result  is 
that  minority  voting  strength  is  substantially 
weakened  in  Jurisdictions  where  racial  bloc 
voting  continues  to  be  the  predominant  po- 
litical pattern,  and  minority  candidates  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  win  election. 

c.  Annexations  and  consolidations  have  had 
a  negative  effect  on  minority  voting  strength. 
Some  jurisdictions  have  attempted  to  annex 
predominantly  white  areas  or  areas  zoned  for 
middle  Income  housing,  thereby  decreasing 
minority  voting  strength  in  the  annexing 
Jurisdiction.  Other  jurisdictions  have  refused 
to  annex  predominantly  minority  areas  eves 
though  these  areas  have  sought  annexation. 

d.  Jurisdictions  have  drawn  boundaries 
with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  diluting  mi- 
nority voting  strength.  They  have  split 
areas  with  a  high  concentration  of  minori- 
ties into  several  districts,  so  that  minorities 
do  not  represent  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  population  In  any  district.  They  also 
have   created    redlstrlctlng   plans   in    which 

minority  voting  strength  in   the   new  dla> 
trlcts  Is  less  than  that  in  existing  districts. 

e.  Some  minorities  who  attempt  to  run  for 
political  office  are  intimidated,  harassed,  or 
threatened.  Often  they  do  not  have  the  same 
access  to  all  voters  as  do  white  candidates 
because  predominantly  white  civic  and  par- 
tisan organizations  do  not  support  their 
candidacies. 

Preclearance  and  noncompliance 

11.  The  Department  of  Justice  Issued  ob- 
jections to  over  700  proposed  changes  sub- 
mitted by  Jurisdictions  subject  to  preclear- 
ance between  1975  and  1980.  Most  of  these 
proposed  changes  involved  election  rules 
which,  if  they  had  been  Implemented,  would 
have  diluted  minority  voting  strength.  The 
largest  number  of  proposed  changes  Involved 
attempts  to  annex  predominantly  white  areac 
or  areas  zoned  for  middle-income  housing. 
Other  changes  to  which  the  Department  ol 
Justice  frequently  objected  included  changes 
to  at-large  election  systems  and  to  the  use 
of  the  majority  vote  rule,  which  requires 
winning  candidates  to  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  rather  than  a  plurality. 

12.  Although  covered  Jurisdictions  are  re- 
quired to  preclear  ail  proposed  changes  in 
election  rules  which  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  this  requirement  is  some- 
times violated.  Moreover,  some  Jurisdictions 
have  enforced  changes  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  Interposed  objections 
without  obtaining  the  required  declaratory 
judgment  of  nondiscrimination  from  the  U.S. 
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DUtrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
violation  of  section  5  of  the  Voting  RlghU 
Act. 

MinoTity  language  proviaiona 

13.  Lack  of  bilingual  voter  education  serv- 
ices, bilingual  oral  assistance  for  registering 
and  voting,  and  the  lack  of  publicity  about 
the  availability  of  bilingual  election  services 
severely  hampers  the  effectiveness  of  the 
minority  language  provisions  and  limits  the 
ability  of  language  minorities  to  register  and 
vote. 

14.  There  has  been  minimal  enforcement  of 
the  minority  language  provisions  by  most  of 
the  8  U.S.  Attorneys  interviewed.^ 


THE  POLinCAIi  MOVEMENT  OP 
THE  NEW  RIGHT 

•  Ml.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  18  months  to  2  years, 
the  so-called  New  Right  has  proclaimed 
itself  to  be  a  fundamentally  moral  force 
to  enhance  the  Biblical  concepts  in  our 
everyday  lives.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  strong  dose  of  Biblical  morality 
in  our  lives,  a  concept  wh  ch  I  agree 
with,  but,  I  do  object  to  the  idea  of  using 
religion  as  a  political  force.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  these  new  religionists 
have  decided  to  do.  Just  a  few  block:s 
from  this  building  is  an  office  set  up  by 
these  people  as  a  leadership  training 
center  established  to  show  men  and 
women  of  this  supposedly  religious 
movement  how  to  register,  organize,  and 
mobilize  the  voters. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  article  In 
one  of  their  own  magazines  the  political 
aspirations  of  these  people  is  clearly 
laid  out.  And,  after  reading  the  article 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  we  should  call  a 
spade  a  spade  and  put  the  accurate  label 
of  a  political  movement  on  these  peo- 
ple. If  we  continue  to  mislabel  them  as 
religious  factions  then  we  will  only  de- 
lude ourselves  into  a  trap  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  get  out  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  art*cle 
be  entered  on  the  Rxcord,  for  this  is  the 
best  way  that  we  can  learn,  from  their 
own  words,  exactly  what  they  have  in 
mind. 

The  article  follows: 

WoaU)  KVANGELISM — MOKAL  MAJoarTT : 
HcKE  To  Stat 

"Moral  Majority  Is  not  an  election  year 
phenomenon."  declared  Dr.  Ronald  Godwin, 
vice  president  and  chief  o-)eratlons  officer  as 
he  addressed  a  cadre  of  leaders  from  all  50 
states  during  a  summit  meeting  In  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  "We  are  gearing  up  for  the 
long  haul."  he  continued.  "We're  here  to 
stay!" 

After  the  clear,  concise  conservative  vic- 
tory In  the  November  election,  much  of  the 
media  credited  such  organizations  as  the 
Moral  Majority  and  the  Round-table  for  cre- 
ating the  dramatic  upheaval  In  the  presi- 
dential landslide  and  radical  change  In  the 
make-up  of  the  Senate.  But.  these  organiza- 
tions are  not  claiming  credit. 

"Isn't  It  funny  that  the  media  has  never 
given  God  any  credit  for  the  election  turn- 
around?" asked  Dr.  Charles  Stanley,  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Moral  Majority. 
"The  Bible  clearly  states  that  He  rules  In  the 
affairs  of  men."  he  continued. 

Eighteen  months  ago.  a  ^roup  of  religious 
leaders  headed  by  Dr.  Jerry  Falwell  became 
alarmed  at  the  declining  morals  in  our  coun- 
try. Together  with  Palwell.  Dr.  Greg  Dixon, 
pastor.  Indianapolis  Baptist  Temple.  Dr.  Tim 


LaHaye,  founder  of  Christian  Heritage  Col- 
lege. El  Cajon.  Calif.,  Alan  Dye,  tax  attorney. 
Dr.  Bob  Billings,  past  president  of  Hylea- 
Anderson  College,  Dt.  Charles  Stanley,  pastor. 
First  Baptist,  Atlanta,  and  Dr.  James  Ken- 
nedy, pastor  of  Coral  Ridge  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  organized  Moral 
Majority. 

"Despite  the  moral  sickness  which  p«r- 
viide.i  uur  soc.eLy,  "  Falwell  said.  "Ood  Is  not 
finished  with  us  as  a  nation.  America  has 
more  God-fearing  cltlaens  per  capita  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  There  are  mll- 
Uona  of  Americans  who  love  Ood.  and  de- 
cency, and  Bible  morality,"  he  believes. 

During  Its  first  year  of  operation.  Moral 
Majority  emphasized  voter  registration  and 
the  acquiring  of  name  recognition.  "These 
goals  have  been  met  several  times  over,"  says 
vlc«  president  Ronald  Godwin.  "Three  mll- 
I'on  plu3  taxpayer^  have  b.'en  influenced  by 
the  Moral  Majority  to  register.  The  Moral 
Majority  and  Its  product,  the  swelling  tide  of 
evangelical  political  actlvlts,  have  been  the 
In  subject  for  the  national  media." 

One  of  the  top  priorltes  of  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority national  office,  located  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  nations  capitol  in  Washing- 
ton, la  In  leadership  training.  Their  goal  will 
be  to  develop  men  and  women  to  know  how 
to  register,  organize  and  mobilize  previously 
passive  voters.  This  leadership  cadre  will  be 
Uught  how  to  raise  funds  for  their  state 
affiliate,  how  to  work  with  the  press,  radio 
and  television,  how  to  Inform  the  electorate 
about  key  legislative  issues,  how  to  work 
with  Incumbents,  how  to  conduct  successful 
training  seminars  and  rallies  on  the  state 
and  local  levels  and  many  other  Immediately 
practical  political  skills. 

Beginning  In  January,  Moral  Majority,  Inc. 
will  hold  a  series  of  regional  confemces  for 
state  chairmen,  board  members,  executive 
directors,  key  pastors  and  lay  supporters  of 
the  movement.  The  conferences  will  feature 
a  series  of  outstanding  workshops,  panel  dis- 
cussions, and  debates.  Television,  radio,  and 
press  interviews  will  be  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Cal  Thomas.  Vice  President  of  Communica- 
tions for  Moral  Majority,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Covert,  Editor  of  the  Moral  Majority  Re- 
I  ort.  Confe-ence  afen''e«s  wHl  practice  con- 
ducting press  conferences  and  Interviews  via 
the  use  of  closed  circuit  color  television 
equipment. 

Pastors  and  professional  and  lay  leaders 
will  profit  from  the  political  expertise  and 
wisdom  of  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  seminar 
speakers.  Of  course.  Dr.  Jerry  Falwell,  presi- 
dent of  Moral  Majority,  wiU  often  be  the 
featured  speaker. 

In  conjunction  with  regional  conferences 
and  training  seminars,  Moral  Majority,  Inc.. 
plans  to  Immediately  begin  producing  liter- 
ature and  material  for  educating  and  in- 
forming the  great  volunteer  army  across 
America.  Every  pastor,  every  school  princi- 
pal, and  every  concerned  layman  will  be 
encouraged  to  develop  a  personal  library  of 
political   awareness   materials. 

"We  are  engaged  In  a  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men."  said  Ron  Godwin.  "The  citizen 
leader  who  wants  to  be  effective  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  education.  The 
problem  is  that  the  Information  and  the 
training  that  the  concerned  citizen  needs  Is 
not  available  In  any  college  or  high  school 
classroom  in  America.  Therefore,  the  Moral 
Majority,  Inc.  will  make  available  to  its 
constituents  a  wide  variety  of  reliable  books, 
tapes  and  materials." 

Beginning  this  summer.  Moral  Majority, 
Inc.,  In  concert  with  Liberty  Baptist  Col- 
lege, plans  to  sponsor  the  most  successful 
candidate  training  program  in  America.  Their 
goal  Is  to  raise  the  moral  conscience  of  this 
nation  and  to  create  the  climate  necessary  to 
successfully  provide  moral  leadership.  Any 
goal  less  ambitious  Is  not  worthy  of  the  move- 
ment. "It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  simply  op- 


poM  liberaU  and  bad  government.  We  must 
eUct  moral  leaders,"  oodwln  beUevea. 

In  order  to  dramatically  prove  the  ability 
of  their  Washington  office  to  react  to  fast- 
breaking  legislative  events,  they  plan  to  in- 
stall a  phone  bank  there.  The  phone  bank 
will  give  the  Washington  rtaff  the  capabUity 
of  phoning  legislative  alerts  to  their  consti- 
tuency in  any  or  all  60  states  at  an  hour's 
notice. 

When  Incumbents  on  the  Hill  learn  that 
the  Moral  Majority  not  only  has  60  strong, 
viable  affiliates  In  every  state  In  America  but 
also  has  the  latent  tools  for  communicating 
with  and  activating  that  vast  volunteer  army 
of  moral  citizens,  their  task  of  creating  a 
climate  in  which  it  Is  easier  for  polltlclaoa 
to  vote  right  than  wrong  will  be  much 
enhanced.9 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  DAVID  AB8HIRE 
AT  JAPANESE-U.S.  OCEAN  PORUM 

o  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  August  recess,  in  addition  to  sev- 
eral trips  to  Arizona,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  asked  to  participate  in  the  Japa- 
nese-United States  Ocean  Forum  held  in 
Tokyo,  Japan.  August  29-September  2. 
The  trip  was  not  funded  at  Government 
expense.  During  this  forum  a  number  of 
outstanding  speeches  were  delivered,  in- 
cluding one  by  Senator  Sam  Nunk. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies,  Dr.  David  Abshlre. 
delivered  to  the  full  delegation  and  other 
observers  an  outstanding  dissertation 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Abshire's  state- 
ment entitled  "Speech  for  Maritime 
League"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  statement  follows: 

DAvm    AssHniE:    Spcxch    for    MAunm 

LZACtTK 

Ten  years  ago  we  began  our  program  of 
collaboration  on  maritime  and  security  is- 
s"es.  For  our  part,  from  the  beginning,  we 
have  felt  that,  aside  from  the  high  quality 
of  our  mutual  exchanges,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  views,  to  under- 
stand each  other  better,  and,  above  all,  to 
become  better  friends. 

Aside  from  our  long-term  relationship,  we 
have  had  another  unusual  element  In  our 
dealings  with  each  other.  That  has  been  our 
willingness  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  to 
discuss  matters  of  concern  to  both  sides, 
even  If  those  subjects  might  go  beyond  mari- 
time or  military  Issues  to  Include  discussions 
of  the  future  shaoe  of  the  Jaoanese-Amerlcan 
alliance  relatlonshlo  itself.  In  a  way  this  bi- 
lateral forum  has  been  ahead  of  many 
o'he'^.  In  that  we  ha-e  souebt  f-om  the  be- 
ginning to  place  our  mutual  ties  in  a  broader 
context — on  a  level  which  reflects  the 
changed  and  more  complex  nature  of  the 
new  US — Janan  relatlonshlo.  In  fact,  our 
joint  Institutional  Derspe"tl"«  on  TT«-.T*n»n 
a»Talrs  may  well  have  stimulated  others  to 
encage  In  similar  programs. 

Beyond  that,  our  long  association  gives 
our  meetings  a  special  slgnlflcanre.  In  that 
we  mleht  be  able  to  look  at  our  bilateral 
relations  from  a  broader  perspective.  The 
Center  has  been  seeklni;  to  engage  in  its  pro- 
grams a  varletv  of  people,  to  draw  on  a 
variety  of  viewpoints,  and  to  appeal  to  a 
variety  of  audiences  that  will  enable  us  to 
fill  a  key  role  In  mfiuenclng  American  policy 
toward  Japan. 

In  addition  to  our  many  prosrams  at  the 
Center,  we  have  augmented  our  staff  and 
have  stimulated  our  pnxrrams  over  the  past 
decade  on  the  enerey  and  security  areas. 
Recently  we  have  engaged  three  senior  peo- 
ple at  our  Center — Henry  Kissinger.  James 
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Schleslnger,  and  Zbigniew  Brezinskl— in  dis- 
cussions on  key  foreign  affairs  questions, 
especially  on  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

We  have  started  a  new  program  on  U.S.- 
Japan relations.  Dr.  Michael  Blaker,  who  has 
been  a  senior  research  associate  at  Columbia 
University's  E^ast  Asian  Institute  and  direc- 
tor of  a  U.S.-Japan  project  at  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  will  now  be  directing 
Japan-related  programs  at  the  Georgetown 
Centar. 

At  the  moment  our  plan  Is  to  focus  on 
four  key  dimensions  of  the  evolving  U.S.- 
Japan security  relationship,  with  "security" 
defined  in  the  broadest  sense:  energy  pol- 
itics, approaches  toward  Asia,  military-de- 
fense, and  styles  of  diplomatic  commtmica- 
tlon  and  interaction.  Each  of  these  facets 
of  the  relationship,  in  turn,  will  be  linked, 
and  examined  against  a  background  of  the 
emerging  directions  of  U.S.-Japan  relations, 
the  persistent  problems  encountered  In  the 
two  countries'  interactions,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  proposed  approaches  aimed  at  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  their  dealings  with 
each  other. 

We  expect  that  the  association  of  both  Dr 
Blaker  and  Mr.  Okazakl,  Director  General 
for  Foreign  Relations  at  the  Defence  Agency 
of  Japan  who  will  be  In  residence  at  the 
Center  during  81-82,  will  help  CSIS  to  play 
a  prominent  role  in  the  process  of  improv- 
ing U.S.-Japanese  relations. 

Just  ten  months  have  passed  since  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected  by  a  landslide  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  Only  a  year 
and  three  months  have  elapsed  since  your 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  was  selected 
after  a  conservative  electoral  landslide  to 
lead  the  Japanese  government.  Obviously, 
this  Is  a  very  short  period  of  time  upon  which 
to  make  judgments  about  either  of  our  coun- 
tries' policies,  or  the  future  shape  of  our 
bilateral  alliance — and  here.  I  might  add.  as 
a  private  citizen  I  am  going  to  use  the  word 
"alliance"  freely. 

While  there  has  been  a  changing  of  the 
guard  In  both  our  countries.  Japan  and  the 
United  States  continue  to  confront  the  same 
thorny  problems  as  before — on  energy,  trade, 
foreign  aid.  as  well  as  on  just  keeping  our 
bilateral  security  relations  on  an  even  keel. 
On  these  subjer^ts  we  have  many  views  In 
common,  of  course,  and  this  should  not  be 
surprising  because  our  countries  are  deeply 
committed  to  democratic  Ideals,  free  trade, 
global  and  regional  stability,  and  a  healthy 
bilateral  security  relationship  founded  upon 
our  Mutual  Security  Treaty.  But  our  view- 
points on  these  matters  also  differ  In  some 
respects,  and  this,  too,  should  be  under- 
standable In  light  of  our  differing  cultures, 
historical  backgrounds,  and  geographical 
situations. 

The  differences  we  have,  stem  in  part,  from 
different  perceptions.  P&rtlculawly  since  the 
end  of  the  Pacific  War,  the  United  States 
has  loomed  large  to  the  Japanese.  Even  after 
its  defeat  In  the  war,  and  erven  after  the 
Occupation  era  had  passed,  Japan  decided 
to  cast  Ite  fortunes  In  the  security  area  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  To  paraphrase 
your  first  very  great  postwar  statesman 
Shlgeru  Yoehlda,  "If  you  like  the  shade, 
find  yourself  a  big  tree."  Well,  even  though 
we  were  a  "big  tree"'  at  that  time,  since  then 
another  "big  tree" — the  Soviet  Union — has 
appeared,  and  a  forest  of  third  world  "trees" 
has  grown.  The  forest  environment,  in 
short,  has  changed  and,  for  any  of  us,  find- 
ing the  shade  Is  a  difficult  task  Indeed.  In 
fact,  from  an  American  perspective,  some 
feel  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  take  care  of 
ourselves,  much  less  to  protect  others.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  Is  not  the  view  of 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

For  most  Japanese,  howevn".  It  seems  to 
me  the  perception  of  the  United  States  as 
the  "big  tree"  or  "the  big  brother"  in  the 


relationship  between  our  oovmtrles  continues 
to  prevail.  But  looking  from  the  perspective 
of  the  US,  we  are  not  a  "big  tree''  and 
Japan  looks  bigger  every  day. 

Japan  Is  toJien  seriously  In  the  United 
States,  and  American  expectations  of  J^wn 
are  high,  not  only  because  of  the  high  qual- 
ity of  Japan's  manufactured  goods,  its  high 
level  of  productivity,  Ite  Intense  competi- 
tiveness, and  huge  amounts  of  ^>endlng  on 
foreign  Investment.  Our  expectations  are 
high  also  becavise  we  are  confident  that 
Japanese  economic  successes  will  continue, 
that  the  yen  wlU  continue  to  be  strong,  that 
Japan's  produota  will  oonstlnue  to  proliferate 
In  global  markete,  and  that  Ite  domestic 
economy  will  continue  to  flourish.  Ameri- 
cans—again unlike  many  Japanese  I  have 
met — ceileve  very  proioundly  that  Japan 
can  and  should  play  a  larger  political  and 
diplomatic  role  than  it  has  played  In  the 
past— a  role  refieotlng  its  hard-won  position 
as  an  economic  superpower.  We  feel  that 
Japan  already  Is  mooring  In  that  direction, 
and  are  confident  that  it  has  the  ability  to 
assume  the  responsibilities,  take  the  initia- 
tives, and  accept  the  burdens  that  ite  en- 
larged international  role  will  require. 

Where  we — that  Is,  American  and  Japa- 
nese—differ Is  on  two  points — first  of  all, 
how  vigorously  Japan  should  be  pressed  Into 
assuming  a  larger  role  than  It  Is  playing  at 
the  moment  In  security  affairs  and,  second, 
how  much  of  Japan's  new  international  re- 
sponsibilities should  encompass  or  contain 
a  military  dimension. 

On  the  first  point.  It  seems  that  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the  value  of 
exerting  pressure  on  Japan  to  do  more  in 
the  defense  area.  The  record  seems  to  show 
that  changes  in  Japanese  defense  spending, 
and  force  structures,  have  not  resulted  from 
shifts  In  the  domestic  Japanese  political 
climate,  nor  from  alterations  in  Japan's  re- 
gional strategic  environment,  nor  even  from 
variations  in  Japanese  perceptions  about  the 
depth  of  America's  commitment  to  defend 
Japan.  Instead,  in  the  past,  these  changes 
have  stemmed  from  American  urging.  Amer- 
ican Pressure  on  Japan,  In  other  words,  has 
worked. 

This  manner  of  interaction — which  has 
worked  in  the  past  and  may  well  work  In 
the  short-run  future  In  achieving  some  Im- 
mediate goal — may  be  in  the  long  run,  un- 
helpful to  the  development  of  a  mature 
Japanese-American  relationship.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Reagan  Administration, 
in  dealing  with  Japan  on  defense-related 
questions,  has  chosen  not  to  resort  to  at- 
tempting to  wring  concessions  from  Tokyo 
by  public  blandishment  and  exhortation. 

The  present  Administration,  instead,  has 
quite  consciously  adopted  an  approach  to- 
ward Janan — as  well  as  toward  our  other  al- 
lies— which  reeks  to  avoid  falling  into  public 
haggling  over  the  precise  percentage  of  GNP 
being  allocated  for  defense,  or  the  exact  per- 
centage Increase  year-to-year  In  defense 
expenditures. 

This  sort  of  street-vendor-style  hafgllng. 
in  any  case.  Ignores  the  main  question  of 
what  higher  Japanese  defense  expenditures 
will  be  used  for.  and  to  some  degree  may 
have  diverted  Japan  from  formulating  and 
articulating  its  own  concept  of  security  and 
Its  own  preferred  policies  in  the  security 
area. 

In  saying  this,  however,  let  rre  make  it 
clear  that  the  expectations  of  this  Admin- 
istration remain  high  for  Japan  In  the  secu- 
rity field. 

We  want  to  hear  your  views,  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  translating  those  views  Into 
meaningful  policy  action,  while  we — for  our 
part — try  to  clarify  our  own  crntlnnlng  com- 
mitments to  Japanese  and  East  Asian  peace 
and  security.  Despite  those  commltmente,  as 
I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware,  we  are  stretched 


very  thin  mlUtarlly,  and  our  state  of  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  the  dramatic  rise  in  Soviet 
capabUity  in  Asia  requires  reinforcement. 

iC  short,  the  firsi  question  Is  how  can  the 
Umted  States  and  Japan  work  cooperatively 
ana  most  effectively  to  assure  that  their 
responses  to  shifting  internal  and  external 
conditions  proceed  In  an  intelligent  and 
srnslble  fashion,  without  jeopardizing  o'lr 
many  shared  intercste  through  unnecessary 
crises,  "shocks",  and  friction. 

The  second  key  issue  in  current  US-Japan 
security  relations  concerns  the  degree  of  Ja- 
pan's conunltment  to  increasing  its  defense 
expsndltures  and  ite  Involvement  In  military 
operations.  First,  let  me  say  that  the  United 
States  does  not  wish  Japan  to  become  a  ma- 
jor military  power,  or  change  its  constitution. 
Tlie  United  States  does  not  want  Japan  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States 
has  no  desire  that  Japan  abandon  its  present 
reliance  on  the  American  nuclear  umbrella 
and  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  and  go  Its 
own  way  in  the  area  of  defense. 

Americans  recognize  tlie  many  constraints 
that  infiuence  Japan's  defense  efforte:  con- 
tlnul.ig  pacifist  sentiments  among  the  Jap- 
anese people,  your  intense  sense  of  vulnera- 
bility— as  a  resource-poor  nation — to  possible 
limits  or  curtailment  of  external  markets  or 
sources  of  supply,  your  "cc  war"  Constitu- 
tion, and  particularly  Article  IX  of  that  doc- 
ument, the  slow  process  of  consensus  building 
in  Japan,  the  "non-nuclear  principle"  articu- 
lated by  recent  Japanese  administrations, 
and — above  all — your  desire  to  remain  a 
peaceful  nation  closely  allied  with  the  United 
States,  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  peace 
and  stability  of  East  Asia. 

Most  knowledgeable  Americans  recognize 
these  deeply  rooted  Japanese  feelings,  and 
realize  how  slgnlCcantly  they  affect  Japan's 
role  in  the  defense  area.  Still,  from  our  per- 
rpcctlve,  Japan's  overall  self  defense  efforte 
are  overly  modest.  Our  wishes,  if  spelled  out 
in  specific  terms,  would  be  that  you — 

Improve  your  defense  chair,  of  command: 

Increase  your  share  of  expenditures  for 
the  support  of  American  forces  in  Japan; 

Raise  your  stockpiles  of  conventional  weap- 
ons and  ammunition : 

Increase  your  antl-submarlnes  warfare  cap- 
ability: 

Promote  defense  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  in  such  operations  as  the 
RIMPAC  exercises  of  last  xear: 

Develop  your  capacity  to  take  responsi- 
bility over  time  for  defense  of  the  Sogu, 
Tsugaru.  and  Tsushima  Stralte: 

Expand  somewhat  your  defense  perimeters 
to  take  the  pressure  off  the  U.S.  Navy  In  the 
Pacific:  and 

At  bottom,  take  upon  yourselves  the  basic 
responsibility  for  your  own  defense,  both  of 
the  Japanese  Islaoids  and  the  surrounding 
waters. 

On  the  American  side,  our  direction  Is  to- 
ward Increasing  awareness  of  the  Umlte  of 
American  capability  in  Asia  and  a  related 
concern  about  pressing  Japan  to  shoulder 
a  larger  portion  of  the  resDonsibllity  for  Its 
defense.  Japan's  global  economic  ascedence 
has  raised  exnectations  abroad  that  it  should 
a-sume  an  enlarged  political  role,  particular- 
ly In  Asia,  and  has  aroused  an  enhanced  Jap- 
anese awareness  that  its  economic  accom- 
plishmente  themselves  are  not  enough  either 
to  quell  foreign  dissatisfaction  with  Japan's 
contributions,  or  to  assure  the  protection 
of  its  national  security  Interests.  Despite  an 
Immense  amount  of  attention  devoted  to 
the  defense  question  In  both  countries,  a 
mutually  acceptable  accommodation  has  yet 
to  be  reached. 

The  problem  for  our  political  leaders  in 
both  countries  Is  how  to  erain  the  nubile  suo- 
port  needed  to  suitaln  the  security  of  both 
our  nations.  To  gain  this  supooft  in  the 
future,  perhaps  we  must  develop  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  national  security. 
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In  the  pMt,  national  security  waa  perceived 
only  In  military  terms — nuclear  deterrence 
and  defense  of  national  borders.  Today,  this 
kind  of  security  problem  is  more  critical  than 
ever  before,  given  the  Soviet  Unions'  exces- 
sive oUUtary  buildup  and  lt«  search  for  stra- 
tegic superiority. 

Since  1973,  however,  another  dimension  of 
national  security  has  been  added  to  the  pic- 
ture—energy. Nations  can  now  be  brought 
to  their  knees  by  oil  outoffs.  Even  a  tempor- 
ary interruption  of  oil  supplies  can  lower  em- 
ployment and  standards  of  living.  Japan  Is 
especially  vulnerable. 

These  are  happenings  that  politicians  can 
communicate  to  the  people.  As  a  response, 
Japan's  "comprehensive  security"  program 
certainly  fits  Into  this  category.  Your  aid  to 
such  countries  as  Pakistan.  Oman,  and  Tur- 
key Is  critical  to  the  stability  of  the  Middle 
East  and  the  oil-producing  countries. 

By  the  same  token,  most  of  our  Immediate 
$38  billion  upsurge  in  our  defense  spending 
is  going  for  conventional  forces,  especially 
shipbuilding — which  will  help  keep  open  our 
energy  sealanea — and  your  energy  sealanes 
as  well. 

Thus.  In  the  economic-energy  dimension  of 
national  security,  both  "comprehensive"  and 
national  security  conventional  forces  are 
absolutely  essential.  Otherwise,  you  will  lose 
your  standard  of  living  and  unemployment 
will  rise. 

If  such  a  new  concept  of  national  security 
can  be  conveyed  to  the  people  of  Japan, 
perhaps  they  will  better  realize  why  It  Is  so 
essential  to  Japan's  standard  of  living  that 
It  do  more  In  building  Its  own  conventional 
defense  capacity,  so  that  that  expanded  con- 
ventional capability  can  be  complemented  by 
US  forces  In  keening  open  the  sea  lanes,  and 
In  providing  a  Western  military  presence  In 
Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia  which  will 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  those 
regions. 

I  should  point  out  that  at  our  Center,  In 
our  new  program  on  Japanese  affairs,  we 
will  be  addressing  the  ma  tor  Issues  I 
mentioned  earlier— <lefense,  trade,  energy, 
development  assistance  and  methods  of  bi- 
lateral diplomatic  interaction.  I  emphasize 
the  final  topic,  because  In  dealing  with 
other  problems,  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States  must  in  the  future  be  more  sensitive 
to  matters  of  "style"  In  their  diplomatic 
Interactions.  Throughout  the  post-Occupa- 
tion period  In  US-Japan  relations,  even 
though  disagreements  on  such  diverse  Issue 
as  steel,  textiles,  automobiles,  nuclear  energy, 
and  defense  spending  were  largely  resolved, 
the  processes  by  which  controversial  Issues 
were  settled  have  created  resentments — on 
both  sides.  Despite  the  many  shared  Interest 
of  our  two  countries,  and  our  long  history  of 
bilateral  Interaction,  the  basic  question  has 
remained:  are  Japan  and  the  US  dealing 
with  each  other  more  effectively  than,  say, 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago? 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  to  see  themselves  as  the 
weaker  side,  and  they  use  this  as  an  apology 
for  what  they  cannot  (?lve.  This  reduces  their 
credibility,  for  they  often  seem  to  be  "crying 
wolf."  And  when  the  Inevitable  crisis  Is 
reached  In  our  dealings — whether  on  tariffs. 
defense  spending,  or  boycotting  the  Olym- 
pics— It  also  tempts  the  Americans  to  try 
to  bully  Japan.  In  the  end.  Japan  submits, 
but  only  after  an  Intense,  sometimes  frantic 
search  for  some  way  of  salvaging  the  heart 
of  the  Japanese  position  without  major  con- 
cessions. The  approach,  in  any  case,  leaves 
Americans  with  the  Impression  that  Japan 
\%  disinterested  In  reachlni?  fair  agreements, 
unwilling  to  appreciate  another  party's  view- 
point, and  Incapable  of  havlne  a  truly  Inter- 
national sense  of  responsibility. 

For  their  pirt.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Japanese  are  often  puzzled  by  American 
inconsistencies  and  surprise  shifts  In  policies 


affecting  Japan,  resentful  at  apparent  U.S. 
discrimination  against  Japan  (say.  for  In- 
stance, on  nuclear  fuel  supplies  under  the 
Carter  Administration),  and  bewildered  at 
American  missionary  zeal  In  pursuing  goals 
that  tend  to  strike  Japanese  as  dubious, 
risky,  and  quixotic.  Above  all,  Japanese  are 
angered  at  the  habitual  U.S.  resort  to  pres- 
sure tactics  In  order  to  wring  concessions 
from  them,  in  short,  how  the  two  countries 
have  dealt  with  each  other  over  the  years  has 
often  generated  dlstrxist  and  Ul-wlU  on  both 
sides,  with  each  feeling  the  other  as  falling 
to  be  a  forthcoming,  reliable,  or  supportive 
ally. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  must,  to  make  our 
relationship  more  healthy,  make  adjustments 
and  give  ground  on  both  sides.  We  need  to 
move  towards  a  more  equal  partnersihlp  that 
reflezts  Japan's  growing  strength.  While  we 
Americans  must  be  sensitive  to  style,  our 
Japanese  friends,  I  submit,  must  be  more 
wining  to  shoulder  th;  responsibilities  that 
partnership  Implies. 

You  may  have  noted  that  1  have  not  been 
very  specific  In  suggesting  change  for  Japa- 
nese policy — either  on  defense,  energy,  for- 
eign development  assistance,  or  trade  ques- 
tions. I  have  purposefully  refrained  from 
offering  ruch  concrete  reconunendatlons  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  tnily  mature  alliance 
relationship  between  our  two  countries  will 
require  that  the  U.S.  side  listen  more  care- 
fully than  In  the  past  to  what  Japan  desires 
In  the  security  area.  Japan,  after  all,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  has  tended  to  seek  out  and 
react  to  American  advice — advice  which,  as 
will  not  surprise  anyone  In  this  room.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  only  too  eager  and  willing  to 
provide.  But  the  time  ha«  come  for  Americans 
to  ask  Japanese  wiiat  they  think,  what  they 
want  and  what  they  wish  of  us.  on  all  of  the 
key  Issues  facing  us  In  our  current  alliance 
relations. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  for  the 
o-vpor^unl'y  ^o  tal«'  wl»h  vou  thi-  momin? 
on  these  topic*— en<*  I  might  add  that  these 
are  subiects  that  concern  me  deeply.  Put  I 
would  like  to  say  In  conclusion  that  despite 
the  fact  that  our  two  countrle"i'  opinions 
oc^slonallv  differing,  at  the  same  time  our 
common  viewpoints  and  Interests  are  so  ex- 
tensl'-e  that  our  relatlonshlnt  will  surelv  con- 
tinue to  be  strong  and  healthy.  Neither  of  us 
can  afford  that  It  be  otherwise. 

Thank  vou.  my  dear  friends  of  the  Mari- 
time League. o 


IMPOUNDMENT 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  recent- 
ly reported  proposal  to  give  the  President 
Impoundment  authority  is  lU-concelved 
and  dangerous  public  policy  from  both  a 
budgetary  and  constitutional  point  of 
view. 

Under  the  spending  clause  of  the  Con- 
.stitution.  Congress  is  given  the  power 
and  responsibility  to  appropriate  and 
spend  Federal  money.  To  share  that 
power  or  abdicate  a  portion  of  it  to  an- 
other branch  of  government  seriously 
weakens  our  Institution  and  completely 
undermines  the  congressional  budget 
process  which  those  of  us  on  the  Budget 
Committee  among  others  have  worked 
so  hard  to  establish.  Congress,  as  the 
people's  representative,  must  be  directly 
accountable  for  the  way  Federal  dollars 
are  spent  or  not  spent.  Presidential  Im- 
poundment authority  dilutes  such  con- 
gressional accountability. 

It  Is  particularly  Ironic  that  this  Im- 
poundment proposal  has  been  put  for- 
ward at  this  time.  So  far  the  congres- 


sional budget  process  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent exactly  what  he  wanted  by  rapidly 
adopting  the  level  of  budget  cuts  which 
he  proposed.  Proponents  of  the  Impound- 
ment proposal  now  apparently  feel  that 
the  President  should  get  exactly  what 
he  wants  without  even  having  to  ask 
Congress. 

Even  If  Congress  had  not  cooperated 
with  the  President  on  reducing  Federal 
spending.  Impoundment  would  still  be  a 
bad  idea.  Congress  constitutional  au- 
thority over  Federal  spending  does  not 
depend  upon  the  executive's  satisfaction. 
Presidential  Impoundment  has  less  to  do 
with  the  budget  than  with  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  In  1969,  William  Rehn- 
qulst  then  at  the  Department  of  Justice, 
advised  the  White  House  on  the  consti- 
tutional authority  for  impoundment: 

with  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  Constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  Is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent."  He  found  it  dlfflcult,  he  added, 
"to  formulate  a  Constitutional  theory  to 
Justify  a  refusal  by  the  President  to  comply 
with  a  Congressional  directive  to  spend. 

During  the  congressional  debate  over 
Impoundment  In  1973  Senator  Sam  Ervln 
also  discussed  the  constitutional  Issues 
at  stake  In  allowing  the  President  to 
withhold  appropriated  funds: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  allow  him 
to  nullify  acu  of  Congress  by  Executive  flat. 
There  Is  not  one  syllable  In  the  Constitution 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  exercise 
such  powers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any  Im- 
poundment proposals  which  would  un- 
dermine the  congressional  budget  pro- 
cess. If  we  allow  a  President  to  use  Im- 
poundment to  modify  or  even  nullify  laws 
passed  by  the  legislative  branch,  we  give 
up  a  policymaking  function  reserved  ex- 
clusively to  the  Congress.  This  institution 
should  stand  united  against  such  a  mas- 
sive transfer  of  Its  constitutional  power 
to  another  branch  of  government.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tlflcatlon  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  In  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined In  the  act.  those  In  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  Information  is  available  to  the 
full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notifications 
which  have  been  received.  Any  portion 
which  Is  classified  information  has  been 
deleted  for  publication,  but  is  available 
to  Senators  in  the  office  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  room  4229.  Dirk- 
sen  Building. 

The  material  follows: 
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DxrcNSE  SzcuarrT  Assibtancx  Aobtct. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  30, 1981. 
Hon.  CHA1U.E8  H.  PeacT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatloTis, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deas  Ma.  CHAmMAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  81-59, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Japan  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  In  ex- 
cess of  (25  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion 
of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Ericest  Oeaves. 

Director. 

(TransmltUl  No.  81-69] 
Notice  or  Peoposed  Issuance  or  Leiter  or 

OmS    PUBSOANT   TO    SECTION   36(b)    or  THE 

Abms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Japan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

Major  defense  equipment* [Deleted] 

Other  - jDeletedi 


Total - (Deleted] 

*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(HI)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: (Deleted). 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VFI. 
Amendment  No.  1 ) . 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc,  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  £>ate  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
June  30,  1981. 

POLICY     JtJSTmCATTON 

(Deleted.) 

)  Deleted] 

This  sale  will  further  the  close  mutual  se- 
curity relationship  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  by  contributing  to  common- 
ality and  Interoperability.  The  mutual  se- 
curity relationship  Is  governed  by  the  19"0 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security, 
and  Is  a  vital  factor  In  the  political  stability 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area. 

(Deleted.) 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  will  not  affect 
the  basic  military  balance  In  the  region. 

[Deleted.] 

(Deleted.) 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DErENSE  SECtmrTY  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  1. 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaoiman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  aie  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-60,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
letter  of  Offer  to  Japan  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  954  million 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 


(Transmittal  No.  81-60] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  LrrrER  or 
Otter  PtmsuANT  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Japan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Million 

Major  defense  equipment* 838 

Other 16 

Total   64 

*  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  Ust, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Two  C-130H  aircraft  with  Initial 
spares,  support,  and  training. 

(Iv)  MlUtary  department:  Air  Force  (SCU). 

(V)  Soles  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
July  1,  1981. 

POLICY   JUSTinCA'nOK 

Japan — C-130H  aircraft  and  support 
The  Oovemment  of  Japan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  two  C-130H  aircraft  with 
Initial  spares,  support,  and  training  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $54  million. 

Japan  Is  one  of  the  major  political  and 
economic  powers  In  East  Asia  and  the  West- 
em  Pacific  and  a  key  partner  of  the  United 
States  In  ensuring  the  peace  and  stability  of 
that  region.  It  Is  vital  to  the  U.S.  national 
Interest  to  assist  Japan  In  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  and  ready  self-defense 
capability  which  will  contribute  to  an  ac- 
ceptable military  balance  in  the  area.  This 
sale  Is  consistent  with  these  U.S.  objectives 
and  the  1960  US-Japan  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security. 

These  C-130H  aircraft  will  be  used  In  a 
transport  role  In  support  of  the  Japan  Self 
Defense  Force. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
tho  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Lockheed 
Corporation  of  Marietta,  Georgia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  approximately  one  addi- 
tional U.S.  Government  and  three  U.S.  con- 
tractor personnel  to  Japan  for  a  minimum 
of  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-62,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $60  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 


(Transmittal  No.  81-62] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  or  LRTsa  or 
Otter  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  £:xport  Control  Act 

(I)  ProspecUve  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabl 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

X,  .       ^  .  (MlUlon) 

Major   defense  equipment*.  (o 

0"»e'  - - - IIIIIIIIIII  $60 

Tot«    "^ 

*  As  Included  in  the  U.8.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  IntemaUonal  Traffic  in  Anna 
Hegulatlons  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  This  sale  will  provide  the  telecom- 
munications equipment,  automated  data 
processing  equlpnjent,  and  hardware  items 
required  for  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces 
Command,  Control,  and  Communications 
(C')  system.  The  equipment  U  to  be  In- 
stalled in  facilities  which  were  designed  and 
constructed  under  previously  approved  sales 
agreements. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (HAQ. 
Notice  No.  6) . 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
July  6,  1981. 

POLICY   JUBTlnCATION 

Saudi  Arabia — Communications  and  data 
processing  equipment 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested amendment  of  an  existing  sales 
agreement  to  Include  the  purchase  of  shore- 
based  telecommunications  equipment,  auto- 
mated data  processing  equipment,  and  hard- 
ware Items  for  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces 
(RSNP)  Command.  Control,  and  Communi- 
cations (C=>)  system  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$60  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  the  country  through 
modernization  of  Saudi  naval  forces.  In  a 
regional  context,  enhancement  of  the  defen- 
sive capabilities  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  also 
contribute  to  overaU  Middle  East  security. 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  In  the  process  of  enlarging 
and  Improving  Its  naval  assets  aind  opera- 
tions through  Its  Saudi  Naval  Expansion 
Program  (SNEP)  virlth  the  United  States. 
The  SNEP  Includes  the  purchase  of  29  ships 
and  craft,  shore  facilities,  eouipment.  and 
training.  This  sale  will  provide  the  telecom- 
munications and  data  processing  eouipment 
for  a  U.S. -designed  C  system  which  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  effective  operations  of  Saudi 
naval  forces.  This  sale  will  not  Introduce  a 
new  military  capability  Into  the  region  since 
nelphborlnR  countries  have  C  systems  with 
similar  capabilities. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Science  Ap- 
plications. Incorporated  of  Arlington.  Vir- 
ginia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
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Govermnent    or    contractor    personnel     to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  tbls  sale. 

Defense  SEcxniirT  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Anus  Ebcport  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-64,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Tunisia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $92  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest   Graves, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-64] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Tunisia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

{Million) 

Major  defense  equipment* (80 

Other 13 

ToUl   93 

*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Fifty-four  M60A3  tanks  with  support 
equipment  and  services. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (UDY). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vUl)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
Julys.  1981. 

POLICY   JUSTIFICATION 

Tunisia — M60A3  tanks 

The  Government  of  Tunisia  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  54  M60A3  tanks  with  support 
equipment  and  services  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  t92  million. 

This  sale  supports  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  by  helping  to 
provide  a  friendly  country  with  the  means  to 
maintain  Its  own  defense. 

The  Incorporation  of  these  tanks  Into  the 
Tunisian  Inventory  will  enhance  Its  capa- 
bility to  protect  Itself  from  the  Libyan  tank 
threat.  Libya's  hostile  Intent  toward  Tunisia 
was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  Libyan- 
backed  dissident  attack  on  the  Tunisian  city 
of  Gafsa  in  January  1980.  Tunisia's  armed 
forces  are  currently  equl-'ped  with  outmoded 
weaponry  and  are  Inadeouate  to  meet  the 
growing  threat  from  neighboring  Libya.  The 
purchase  of  these  tanks  will  be  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  Tunisia's  current  five  year  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  its  defense  establishments. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  suoport 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  of  Warren,  Michigan. 

ImplemenUtlon  of  this  sale  will  reaulre 
the  assignment  of  the  following  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel:  12  for  15  davs  as  a  Qual- 
ity Assurance  Team.  12  for  180  days  as  a 
Technical  Assistance  Team,  and  eight  for  120 
days  as  a  Training  Team. 


There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  DC.  July  6, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-65,  concerning 
the  De  .artment  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  1255  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-65 1 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

(Million) 

Major  defense   equipment* $0 

Other 255 

Total    265 

•As  Included  in  the  17 .8.  Munitions  List,  a 
psirt  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  or  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: This  case  amendment  is  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  U.S.  Navy  project  management 
support,  supply  support  assistance,  engineer- 
ing and  technical  services,  and  feasibility 
and  technical  studies  for  the  Saudi  Naval 
Expansion  Program. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (GAT, 
Amendment  No.  1 ) . 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
In  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
July  6.  1981. 

POLICY  JUSTIFICATION 

Saudi  Arabia — Management  support  and 
assistance 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested continuation  of  U.S.  Navy  project 
management  support,  supply  support  assist- 
ance, engineering  and  technical  services,  and 
feasibility  and  technical  studies  for  the 
Saudi  Naval  Expansion  Program  (SNEP) 
through  1985  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $255 
million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  articles 
and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  Improve 
the  security  of  the  country  through  modern- 
ization of  Saudi  naval  forces.  In  addition, 
enhancement  of  the  defensive  capabilities  of 
Saudi  Arabia  in  a  regional  context  will  also 
contribute  to  overall  Middle  East  security. 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  in  the  process  of  enlarging 
and  improving  its  naval  assets  and  opera- 
tions through  its  SNEP  with  the  United 
States.  This  program  started  In  1972  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  in  the  mld-1980's. 
The  SNEP  Includes  the  purchase  of  29  ships 
and  craft,  shore  facilities,  equipment,  and 


training.  This  sale  will  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  management  and  technical 
assistance  required  to  ensure  the  SNEP 
progresses  to  an  orderly  and  successful  com- 
pletion. 

The  sale  of  this  support  will  not  affect  the 
basic  military  balance  in  the  region. 

The  support  services  purchased  under  this 
agreement  will  be  provided  by  U.S.  military 
and  civilian  personnel  and  employees  of  vari- 
ous commercial  firms  in  the  United  States. 

Implementation  of  thu  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  UJ3. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1981. 
Kon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairinan,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-66, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi 
Arabia  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $75  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-66] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospect  pvirchaser:   Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

{Million) 

Major  defense  equipment* $0 

Other 78 

Total - 76 

*  As  Included  !n  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services 
offered:  One  AN/TPS-43a(V)  radar  system, 
modification  of  three  existing  Royal  Saudi 
Air  Force  TPS-43  radar  units  to  the  43G(V) 
configuration,  and  associated  equipment  to 
permit  remote  operation  of  the  radars. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force 
(DDA). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
in  the  d&fense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold;  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  re- 
port  for   quarter   ending   31    March    1981. 

(vlli)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
July  8,  1981. 

policy  justification 
Saudi  Arabia— AN /TPS-43G{V)  radar  system 

The  Gcemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  one  AN/TPS-43G  (V) 
radar,  modification  of  three  previously  pur- 
chased AN/TPS-43  radar  units  to  the  43G  (V) 
configuration,  and  the  associated  equipment 
to  permit  remote  operation  of  the  radar  units 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $75  million. 

This  sale  is  conslst^ent  with  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  self-defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  articles 
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and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  Improve 
the  security  of  the  country  through  moderni- 
zation of  the  Saudi  Armed  Forces. 

A  May  1979  survey  report,  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Identified  Inadequacies  In  existing 
Saudi  radar  coverage,  and  recommended  in- 
stallation of  the  requested  type  of  equip- 
ment to  provide  more  responsive  and  timely 
information  for  air  defense  operations.  This 
gale  will  not  provide  a  new  capability  in  the 
region  since  AN/TPS-43  or  comparable  radar 
systems  are  presently  in  the  inventory  of  most 
of  the  countries  in  the  region. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  will 
not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In  the 
region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Westing- 
house  Defense  and  Electronics  System  Center 
of  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  8, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-67.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Portugal  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $29  million.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-67] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Portugal. 

(II)  Total  cstiiiiated  value: 

Major  defense  equipment* $0 

Other 29 

Total    29 

•  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(HI)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Additional  initial  spare  parts,  ground 
support  equipment,  and  equipment  staging 
associated  with  the  support  of  one  A-7P 
squadron  increasing  the  cost  of  this  case 
from  $20  million  to  $29  million. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Navy  (BEE. 
Amendment  No.  1). 

(v>  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posea  lo  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlli)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
July  8.  1981. 

POLICY     JUSTIFICATION 

Portugal — Support  for  A-7P  Squadron 
The  Government  of  Portugal  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  additional  initial  spare  parts, 
ground  support  equipment,  and  equipment 
staging  associated  with  the  support  of  one 
A-7P  squadron  Increasing  the  cost  of  this 
case  from  $20  million  to  an  estimated  cost 
of  $29  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy and  national  security  objectives  of  the 


United  States  by  improving  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  Portugal;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  interop- 
erability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

This  sale  is  part  of  a  total  program  of  $103 
million  involving  the  acquisition  of  twenty 
A-7P  aircraft  and  other  support  equipment. 
The  A-7P  program  is  part  of  the  NATO  Mili- 
tary Committee  plan  to  Improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  Portuguese  armed  forces  ir;  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  Alliance.  This  sale  will 
support  the  squadron  until  an  Indigenous 
capability  is  developed. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Vought 
Corporation  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  vrtll  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  US. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  Por- 
tugal. 

There  will  be  no  Impact  on  U.S.  defense 
readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  8, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting  requirements   of   Section    36(b)    of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing  herewith    Transmittal   No.   81-69.    con- 
cerning the  Deptu-tment  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $16  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,   we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-69] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  or 
Offer  Px^suant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  United  King- 
dom. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

{Million) 

Major  defense  equipment* $14 

Other 2 

Total  16 

*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Eighteen  thousand  rounds  of  155mm 
ammunition. 

(iv)  Military  department :  Army  (VQF). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
Julys.  1981. 

policy  justification 

United  Kingdom — ISSmm  ammunition 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 

has    requested    the    purchase    of    eighteen 

thousand  rounds  of  155mm  ammunition  at 

an  estimated  cost  of  $16  miUicm. 

This  sale  vrill  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
oapabilitlea  of  the  United  Kingdom;  further- 
ing NATO  rationalization.  Standardlzaticn. 
and  Interc^erabllity;  and  enhancing  the  de- 
feijsei  of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  United  Kingdom  needs  this  ammuni- 
tion to  replenish  its  stocks  and  maintain  its 
military  capability. 


The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  determined  by 
competitive  bidding. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  vrill  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  8, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-70,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Jordan  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $60  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-70] 
Notice  07  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Dur chaser:  Jordan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Ma'or  defense  equipment* $0 

Other 60 

Total    60 

*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Reg- 
ulations (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: One  himdred  eighteen  M60A3  tank 
conversion  kits. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VCL). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
June  8.  1981. 

POLICY  justification 

Jordan — M60A3  tank  conversion  kits 
The  Government  of  Jordan  (GOJ)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  118  M60A3  tank  con- 
version  kits  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $80  mil- 
lion. 

The  sale  will  further  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  by  assisting  a  friendly  country  to 
deter  hostilities  and  defend  Itself  In  a  region 
where  It  Is  vital  to  U.S.  Interests  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  open  conflict  and  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability.  The  sale  will  assist 
the  GOJ  In  meeting  Its  legitimate  defense  re- 
quirements and  reaffirm  to  the  Jordanian 
military  and  political  leadership  that  the 
United  States  Is  responsive  to  the  priority 
modernization  objectives  of  the  Jordanian 
Armed  Forces.  This  modernization  effort  is 
consistent  with  U.S.  views  on  Jordanian  se- 
curity needs,  the  regional  military  balance, 
and  long-range  peace  and  stability  In  the  re- 
gion. 

The  sale  of  M60A3  tank  conversion  kits  will 
upgrade  and  standardize  Jordan's  existing 
Inventory  of  M60  series  tanks.  Each  conver- 
sion kit  includes  Improvements  for  the  tank 
automotive  and  fire  control  systems. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  is  unknown  at  this 
time. 
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Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  three  additional  US  tiov- 
ernment  personnel  to  Jordan  for  30  days. 
There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Secukity 
Assistance  Agency, 
Woihlngton.  DC,  July  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Cbaeles  H.  PcacT, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chakman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control   Act,  we  are   forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-71.  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  t30 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  ofllce,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Geaves, 

Director. 

I  Transmittal  No.  81-711 
Notice  of  P«oposbo  Issuance  op  Lettek  op 
Ofteb  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

(Million) 

Major  defense  equipment* •  0 

Other - - 30 

Total   30 

•  As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
for  major  items  of  equipment  provided  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Land  Forces  (SALF)  under 
previous  FMS  agreements. 

(Iv)  MlllUry  department:  Army  (KHTJI. 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technolocy  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
proDosed  to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
July  8,  1981. 

POLICY    JUSTIPICATIOM 

Saudi  Arabia— Cooperative  logistics  supply 
support  agreement 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  follow-on  repair 
parts  support  for  major  Items  of  equipment 
provided  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Land  Forces 
(SALF)  under  previous  FMS  agreements  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  (30  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  V  8. 
poUcv  of  asslstinc;  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  articles 
and  services  It  will  demonstrate  the  continu- 
ing wllllne:ness  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port Saudi  Arabia  by  providing  the  materiel 
required  to  maintain  SALF  equipment  m  an 
operational  status. 

This  sale  will  provide  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Ordnance  Corps  the  capability  to  obtain  the 
repair  parts  required  to  maintain  major  Items 
of  equipment  prevlouslv  provided  to  the 
SALF  by  requisitioning  directly  against  US. 
Army  Inventories  during  the  period  26  No- 
vember 1981-25  November  1982  The  sale  does 
not  Introduce  a  new  weapons  capability  Into 
the  region. 

The  sale  of  this  eautpment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  bMlc  military  balance 
in  the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  and  services 
win  be  from  the  many  contractors  who  pro- 
vide these  Items  to  the  U.S.  forces. 


Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Uovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  jn  US. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale 
since  a  companion  sales  agreement  provides 
the  funds  necessary  to  increase  Army  In- 
ventories to  the  level  required  to  support  this 
sale.a 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36fb)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, tlie  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notif  cation  of  proposed  sales  shall  be 
sent  to  tiie  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  eight  such  notifications  have 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  prelminary  notifi- 
cations at  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Depensi:  Securitt 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign    Relations.   U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you  would 
l>e  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
:i6(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  no- 
tiflcatlon. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer   to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  ccst  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

DEFENSE    SECURTTY 

Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  DC,  June  26, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional    Staff   Member.   Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations.   U.S.   Senate.   Wash- 
ington. DC 
Dear    Dr.    Binnendijk  :    By    letter    dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would   be   advised    of   po.s5lble    transmittals 
to  Congress  of  Information  as  required  by 
Section  36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 


The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  925  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

IMrecfor. 

Defense  SccuRmr 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  June  26. 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional   Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations,   U.S.  Senate,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnendijk:    By    letter    dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would   be   advised   of   possible    transmittals 
to  Congress  of  information  as  required  by 
Section  36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of   Slate,   I   wish   to  provide   the   following 
advance  notification. 

The  Department   of  State   is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  de- 
fense   equipment    tentatively   estimated   to 
cost  In  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Direcfof. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  DC.  June  26. 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign    Relations.    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
EteAR    Dr.    Binnendijk:    By    letter    dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would    be   advised    of   possible    transmittals 
to  Congress  of  Information  as  required  by 
Section  36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of   State.   I   wish    to   provide   the   following 
advance  notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  ten- 
tatively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  t2S 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

IMrector. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Wa.'hington,  D.C,  June  29, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnendijk:    By    letter   dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,   indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  bv  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
At    the   Instruction   of    the   Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Etepartment  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

EMTEST  Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  29,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations,    US.   Senate,   Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnendijk:    By    letter   dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
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Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer   to  a   NATO  country   tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  925  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

'  Dxfenss  SECuarrY 
Assist ANCB  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  8.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations.   U.S.   Senate.   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnenduk:    By    letter    dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,   Indicated  that  you 
would  l>e  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO   country  tentatively   esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  825  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director. 

■  Defense  SEcuarrr 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  July  8.  1981. 
Or.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign   Relations,    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnendijk:    By    letter    dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance   Agency,   indicated   that   you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for  major 
defense  equlpmeiit  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  In  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves, 

Director.% 


H'MONG  REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Minnesota  is  home  to  some  9,000  H'mong, 
a  distinct  ethnic  group  whose  members 
originally  came  from  the  mountains  of 
Laos.  The  H'mong,  better  known  to  many 
Americans  as  the  "Meo,"  have  come  to 
the  United  States  not  as  immigrants  but 
as  refugees  fleeing  the  most  brutal  sort 
of  terror  and  mass  murder.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  become  numbed  to  stories 
of  systematic  e:;termination  campaigns, 
whether  carried  out  in  Cambodia,  Af- 
ghanistan, or  elsewhere,  it  is  worthwhile 
to  recount  the  story  of  the  H'mong. 

"nie  H'mong  were  caught  up  in  the 
conflict  in  Indochina,  and  they  fought 
with  distinction  in  Laos  against  North 
Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  forces  in 
support  of  our  war  effort.  In  the  course 
of  this  fighting,  which  went  on  for  the 
better  part  of  a  decade,  the  H'mong  suf- 
fered enormous  casualties.  While  precise 
figures  can  perhaps  never  be  known,  most 
estimates  indicate  that  more  than  30,000 
H'mong — nearly  10  percent  of  their  en- 
tire population — died  in  combat. 


The  war  in  Indochina  remains  a  sub- 
ject of  bitter  controversy  to  most  Amer- 
icans. But  no  American  can  feel  anything 
except  gratitude  for  a  people  who.  at 
great  personal  risk,  routinely  went  deep 
into  Communist-controlled  territory  to 
rescue  downed  Aaierican  pilots.  Like  our 
prisoners  of  war,  the  H'mong  remind  us 
that,  in  the  midst  of  tragedy  and  war- 
fare, individuals  can  and  do  conduct 
themselves  with  dignity  and  courage.  But 
unlike  our  prisoners  of  war,  the  H'mong 
have  largely  been  forgotten  by  the  United 
States.  When  we  withdrew  our  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia,  the  H'mong  were 
left  to  their  own  fate  despite  their  service 
in  a  cause  which  our  Ck>vemment  had 
promoted. 

As  we  know,  the  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  did  not  mark  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  killing  only  intensified.  En- 
tire populations,  such  as  the  Cambodians, 
were  killed  either  directly  by  fanatic  bar- 
barians or  indirectly  through  disease, 
starvation,  exposure,  and  neglect.  The 
H  mong  app?ar  to  be  suffering  the  same 
fate.  And  thsy  are  suffering  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  believed  in  and  sup- 
ported the  United  States. 

As  Dr.  Jane  Hamilton-Merritt,  a  noted 
journalist,  has  written  in  a  recent 
Reader's  Digest  article,  the  total  H'mong 
population  in  1960  was  estimated  at 
500,000.  Today,  100,000  Hmong  reside 
outside  of  Laos,  either  in  squalid  refugee 
camps  in  Thailand,  where  some  55,000 
people  are  now  housed,  or  in  various 
Western  coimtries.  The  United  States  has 
taken  in  roughly  45,000  of  these  refugees. 
With  100,000  H'mong  now  living  outside 
of  Laos,  and  with  soms  30,000  killed  in 
combat,  one  would  expect  that  some  370,- 
000  Hmong — or  more,  allowing  for  popu- 
lation growth  since  1960 — would  thus 
remain  in  Laos.  But  refugee  reports  in- 
dicate that  as  few  as  100,000  Hmong  are 
now  alive  in  Laos. 

Even  allowing  for  unreliable  figures, 
the  point  is  clear:  Tens  of  thousands  of 
H'mong  have  simply  disappeared.  And 
the  reason  is  not  hard  to  determine.  The 
Laotian  Government,  assisted  by  its  Viet- 
namese allies,  has  sought  out  and  killed 
an  entire  ethnic  group  in  a  campaign 
which  borders  on  genocide.  As  Dr. 
Hamilton-Merritt  notes  in  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  4,  1979,  those  H'mong  who 
wish  to  flee  Laos  rather  than  being 
forcibly  relocated  from  their  tribal  home- 
lands, are  systematically  followed  and 
killed  by  Laotian  and  Vietnamese  forces. 
Perhaps  worst  of  all,  there  have  been 
repeated  stories  that  lethal  chemical 
weapons — weapons  which  are  uniquely 
appropriate  for  a  campaign  of  mass  ex- 
termination against  unprotected  civil- 
ians— have  been  used  against  the 
H'mong. 

But  what  Dr.  Hamilton-Merritt  has 
referred  to  as  this  "tragic  legacy"  has 
not  ended  for  those  H'mong  who  have 
endured  and  moved  to  the  United  States. 
Once  here,  they  face  a  set  of  challenges 
ranging  from  culture  shock  to  unique 
and  fatal  health  problems.  For  instance, 
manv  H'mong  have  literally  dropped 
dead  in  their  tracks,  victims  of  a  mysteri- 
ous sudden  death  syndrome  which  is 
baffling  our  authorities  at  the  Centers  for 


Disease  Control  in  Georgia.  And  many 
others  suffer  from  chronic  and  poten- 
tially lethal  respiratory  problems  deriv- 
ing from  their  exposure  to  chemical 
weapons.  Tragically,  however,  the  Cen- 
ters i'or  Disease  Control  have  been  un- 
able to  notify  physicians  around  the 
United  States  to  examine  H'mong  pa- 
tients for  such  respiratory  problems,  for 
the  U.S.  Government  has  thus  far  been 
unable  to  obtain  what  it  considers  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  Laos. 

Perhaps  just  as  important,  many  phy- 
sicians who  might  wish  to  examine 
H'mong  patients  on  their  own  initia- 
tive— phys.cians  who,  for  instance,  have 
read  press  accoimts  of  the  gas  warfare — 
often  cannot  do  so  because,  like  many 
Americans,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
identify  a  refugee  as  a  H'mong  rather 
than  as,  for  instance,  a  Vietnamese  or 
Cambodian.  Far  too  little  is  known  by 
mo3t  Americans  about  the  unique  story 
of  the  H'mong.  In  the  mass  exoaus  trom 
Indochina  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
H'mong  have  gotten  lost  in  the  shuffle- 
Indeed,  it  is  ironic  that  many  H'mong 
refugees,  who  have  spent  years  in  camps 
throughout  Thailand,  have  been  given 
a  lower  visa  preference  than  the  boat 
people  from  Vietnam  who  have  become 
refugees  more  recently.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting, of  course,  that  we  can  or  should 
attempt  to  measure  suffering  with  such 
precision  that  we  somehow  establish  a 
"misery-quota"  for  refugees.  But  it  is 
nonetheless  tragic  that  people  who  have 
been  homeless  for  years  must  remain  so 
because  we  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
a  distinct  people  with  distinct  problems. 

Fortunately,  more  information  will 
become  available  to  the  public  about  the 
H'mong  in  the  future.  As  Senator  Chafee 
has  already  noted,  the  Roger  Williams 
Park  Museum  of  Natural  History  In 
Providence.  R.I..  is  about  to  open  a  cen- 
ter for  H'mong  lore.  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  that  the  St. 
Paul  Science  Museum  will  undertake  a 
comparable  program  early  next  year. 
The  museum  will  draw  uoon  the  sub- 
stantial H'mong  commimity  in  Minne- 
sota for  exhibits  of  H'mong  folk  art. 
music  and  so  forth.  I  am  delighted  that 
through  the  efforts  of  these  museums  '.he 
ent're  Nation  will  come  to  appreciate 
the  richness  and  uniqueness  of  this 
proud,  ancient  and  little-understood  cul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  articles 
which  I  have  referred  to,  and  a  recent 
article  in  Time  ma<='a7'ne  ron'^prning 
Soviet  production  and  diKtri>iut)on  of 
chemical  weapons,  be  printed  in  the 
R-^'-ORn. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  August  Reader's  Digest] 
Tragic  Legacy  From  Laos 
(By  Jane  Hamilton-Merritt) 

No  longer  can  the  gassing  of  the  H'mong 
be  considered  a  faraway  problem  In  South- 
east Asia.  Now  the  problem  Is  here,  on  orr 
own  doorstep,  among  the  H'mong  refugees 
who  have  settled  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  the  five  years  I  reoorted  on  refugees  In 
northern  Thailand.  I  heard  rountless  de- 
tailed accents  of  oo'son-eas  attacks  by  the 
Soviet-backed  Lao-Vletnamese  regime  on 
H'mong  villages — and  of  the  deadly  results. 
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In  1660.  there  were  an  eatlmated  600.000 
H-mong  in  L»oe.'  Today,  some  100,000  are 
either  In  Thai  refugee  camps  or  resettled  In 
Western  countries,  including  about  40,000 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  since 
1978.  A  number  of  refugees  experto  fear 
that  fewer  than  100,000  are  alive  In  Laos. 
Man;  died  of  starvation,  but  thousands  were 
killed  by  gas  attacks,  which  stlU  continue. 

I  crisscrossed  America  recently.  Inter- 
viewing H'mong  refugees,  and  I  discovered 
a  new  dimension  to  their  story  of  terror. 

One  H'mong  leader  estimates  that  of  those 
who  have  arrived  here,  about  20,000  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  "poisonous  rains" 
of  chemical  warfare.  Many  are  chronically 
111— because  of  the  gassings,  they  believe. 
They  complain  of  pulmonary  problems,  con- 
stant headaches,  paanful  muscles  and  Joints, 
eye  and  hearing  disorders.  Medical  and  pub- 
lic-health personnel  who  have  worked  with 
the  H'mong  are  persuaded  that  their  Infant- 
mortality  rate  Is  high  and  that  a  large  per- 
centage suffer  from  cancer.  More  frighten- 
ing. In  the  last  few  years  In  the  United 
States,  at  least  38  yovmg  H'mong  men  and 
women  have  succun>bed  to  a  mysterious 
sudden  death  that  occurs  during  sleep.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  In  Atlanta  have 
confirmed  that  20  of  these  deaths  are  Indeed 
unexplainable.  (The  other  16  were  Insuf- 
ficiently documented.)  Studies  made  In  Port- 
land, Ore.,  a  large  H'mong  resettlement  area, 
show  the  H'mong  death  rate  to  be  five  times 
that  of  the  non-Lao  population. 

Some  of  the  heartbreaking  cases  I  have 
witnessed: 

A  woman  on  the  West  Coast,  age  49.  suf- 
fers from  constant,  terrible  headaches.  Her 
husband  has  pain  In  all  his  muscles.  They 
have  three  children.  The  other  eight  were 
killed  In  gas  attacks  or  In  fighting. 

A  33-year-old  man  lives  In  a  rundown 
apartment  In  a  Midwest  city.  He  moves  slow- 
ly and  has  obvious  difficulty  breathing.  "If 
I  stand  up  or  sit  down  fast,  I  faint,"  he  says. 

In  a  housing  project,  also  In  the  Midwest, 
a  24-year-oId  man  suffers  from  heavy  cough- 
ing and  shortness  of  breath,  and  complains, 
"After  the  gassing,  my  mind  Is  slower." 

Theee  are  the  survivors,  the  lucky  ones, 
but  also  the  pathetic,  lonely  victims  of 
chemical  warfare.  "Few  Americans  know  who 
we  are,  what  we  did  for  the  United  States 
during  the  Vietnam  war,"  says  one  young 
H'mong  man.  "Many  think  we  are  Viet- 
namese or  'boat  people."  Many  of  us  still  suf- 
fer from  being  gassed,  but  American  doctors 
either  don't  believe  us  when  we  try  to  tell 
them  or  never  ask  us  about  our  life  In  Laos." 

"Why  aren't  Americans  concerned  about 
the  gassing?"  the  H'mong  ask.  The  answer, 
m  large  part,  lies  with  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment's position  that  no  "conclusive  evi- 
dence" exists  that  gassing  la  occurring  In 
Laos. 

Consider  the  State  Department's  response 
under  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  admin- 
istrations to  those  who  have  asked  about  the 
gassing  of  the  H'mong.  The  letter,  still  being 
mailed  out  as  this  article  went  to  press,  falls 
to  acknowledge  the  H'mong  as  U.S.  allies.  It 
presents  Instead  the  Pathet  Lao  (commu- 
nist) government's  propaganda,  without 
comment  or  explanation: 

"The  Lao  government  has  used  a  combina- 
tion of  persuasion  and  force  to  bring  the 
H'mong  out  of  their  highland  homes  to  new 
settlements  In  the  lowlands.  The  Lao  gov- 
ernment argues  that  the  H'mong  meth-H  of 
agriculture  destroys  valuable  hardwood  for- 
ests, Laos'  principal  natural  resource.  The 
Lao  also  argue  that,  bv  bringing  the  H'mong 
population  to  the  lowlands,  the  government 
can  better  limit  the  production  of  opium, 
a  principal  H'mong  crop  which  suopUes  the 
heroin  markets  of  the  world  through  Illicit 
channels." 

'All  population  figures  are  annroxlmate 
as  precise  Information  la  unavailable. 


Those  unfamllUr  with  Laxm  could  infer 
from  this  oflldal  letter  that  the  H'mong  were 
wretched  traffickers  of  heroin  and  conclude 
that  gassing  might  be  their  Just  deserts.  To 
be  sure,  the  H'mong  did  grow  opium  pop- 
ples—opium  has  long  been  used  medicinally 
by  many  tribal  groups  In  Southeast  Asia. 
But  H'mong  trtbespeople  do  not  convert 
poppy  sap  Into  heroin  or  traffic  It  through 
the  Illicit  drug  channels  of  the  world. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  H'mong,  from 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  Investigators 
to  on-the-scene  diplomats,  knows  that  'hese 
people  are  not  involved  In  the  heroin  busi- 
ness. "Associating  the  H'mong  with  heroin 
Is  a  part  of  the  Big  Lie,"  says  former  VS. 
ambassador  to  Laos  O.  McMurtle  Oodley. 

The  State  Department  letter  continues: 

"By  1978,  the  United  States  had  rnough 
Information  to  bring  the  matter  (of  chemical 
wa^rfare)  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
of  Laos,  which  denied  the  validity  of  the  re- 
ports. We  received  the  same  response  \  hen 
we  asked  the  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments to  look  Into  the  reports  and  end 
the  practice  If  true." 

Did  our  government  really  expect  the  Lao, 
Vietnamese  or  Soviet  governments  to  ac- 
knowledge the  use  of  chemical  warfare — a 
practice  banned  by  international  treaty  and 
abhorred  by  most  of  the  world? 

ETKWrrNCSS   TCSmtONT 

A  1980  State  Department  publication, 
"Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices," says  of  Laos:  "During  the  past  three 
years,  there  has  been  limited  Improvement 
In  some  aspects  of  human  rights.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  government  Is  seeking 
to  destroy  any  particular  ethnic  group,  per 
se,  such  as  the  H'mong.  There  have  been 
numerous  refugee  accounts  of  attacv-s  using 
lethal  chemical  agents  against  the  H'mong. 
.  .  .  This  charge  has  been  denied  by  the  Lao 
government."  That  Is  the  only  reference  to 
the  use  of  chemical  agents  In  the  entire 
section  on  Laos. 

Not  surprisingly.  Gen.  Vang  Pao  and  other 
leaders  of  the  H'mong  community  In  this 
country  are  appalled  by  the  report.  "The'e 
has  been  overwhelming  e"id?nce  of  the  gas- 
sing of  men,  women  and  children  in  Laos  for 
years  "  says  the  "eneral.  ""^et  the  ?ta»e  De- 
partment not  only  avoids  the  subject  but 
doesn't  recognize  the  fact  that  mv  people 
are  being  eliminated  because  we  were  the 
US.  allies  In  Laos." 

While  the  State  Department  keeps  telling 
the  Inquiring  public.  Including  members  of 
Congress,  that  there  Is  no  "conclusive  evi- 
dence," it  falls  to  mention  its  own  recently 
prepared  report,  which  records  the  testi- 
mony of  scores  of  eyewitnesses  to  chem'cal 
attacks  in  Laos,  documenting  over  13,000 
dead  from  gassing. 

And  if  that  were  not  enough,  evidence  is 
now  available  from  the  communist  side  It- 
self. For  example,  last  November,  a  Pathet 
Lao  pilot  who  defected  to  Thailand  admitted 
flying  numerous  gas  missions  between  1976 
and  1978  to  "cause  the  H'mong  people  to 
die  out  completely."  He  adds  that  pUots  fly- 
ing these  missions  were  granted  special  priv- 
ileges and  wer?  closely  monitored  by  doctors 
and  nurses  after  each  mission. 

Will  the  Reagan  Administration  continue 
to  honor  the  avold-the-H'mong  policy  gen- 
erated during  the  Carter  years?  In  a  meet- 
ing with  several  members  of  the  foreign  dip- 
lomatic corps.  John  Holdridge,  newly  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Vslan  and  Paclflc  Affairs,  said  that  the  United 
States  has  no  evidence  to  bring  to  "court"  on 
the  reported  gassing  In  Laos. 

Yet.  human  and  moral  considerations 
aside,  the  chemical  agents  used  against  the 
defenseless  H'mong  should  be  of  consider- 
able national-security  concern  to  the  United 
States.  The  fact  Is  we  don't  know  what  these 
agents  are.  Even  Defense  Department  experts 
are  baffled.  Victims  suffer  from  profuse  bleed- 


In-;  from  the  noee,  throat,  eyes,  stomach  and 
intestines— resulting  In  death  by  hemorrhag- 
ing. 

Recently.  I  spoke  with  Col.  Charles  W. 
Lewis.  M.D..  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Army  Surgeon  General 's  team  sent  to 
Thailand  in  1979  to  Interview  survivor*  of 
chemical  attacks  in  Laos.  I  asked  what 
chemicals  he  thought  could  be  causing  such 
profuse  bleeding.  "That's  what  I  want  to 
know."  he  said.  "I  hope  someone  Is  working 
on  finding  out.  Nerve  agents  don't  causd 
hemorrhaging.  These  are  all  new  symptoms. 
When  I  returned  from  this  investigation,  I 
talked  to  people  in  the  chemical -warfare  bus- 
iness and  no  one  knew.  Everyone  was  stir- 
prised.  We  had  better  find  out  In  order  to  be 
able  to  defend  against  them." 

In  early  December  1980,  the  UN.  General 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  78-17  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  UN.  investigation  Into 
the  use  of  chemical  warfare  In  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  those  voting  against  the 
resolution  were  Laos,  Vietnam,  Afghanistan, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  However,  the 
pro'ect  appears  to  be  on  the  back  burner, 
end  in  any  case.  Laos  can  reject  U.N.  re- 
quests for  on-site  investigations. 

SUDDEN   DEATH 

Meanwhile,  the  gassing  attacks  against  the 
H'mong  continue.  H'mong  who  crossed  Into 
Thailand  in  February  1981  reported  that  be- 
tween January  6  and  20.  1981.  Soviet-made 
helicoDters  fiew  20  chemical  missions,  killing 
1260  H'mong  friendly  to  the  Pathet  Lao.  On 
April  2.  1981.  a  Soviet  M-17  dropped  yellow 
chemicals  on  Ban  Thong  Hak.  killing  24 
H'mong  outright,  including  11  children.  Two 
weeks  later,  a  H'mong  party  reached  Thai- 
land with  samples  of  the  chemical  residue 
gathered  from  stones,  ground  and  leaves. 
The  samples  were  given  to  U.S.  authorities 
on  April  23  but  didn't  arrive  In  the  United 
States  until  the  second  week  of  May. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  Is  difficult.  Experts  say  that, 
since  gas  disappears  Into  the  atmosphere, 
samples  gathered  from  an  exposed  area  may 
not  contain  any  identifiable  lethal  proper- 
ties. Incredibly,  there  Is  no  U.S.  team  of 
chemical -warfare  experts  in  Thailand  to 
conduct  on-the-spot  analysis. 

The  H'mong  in  this  country  continue  to 
suffer  as  well.  In  early  1981,  the  U.S.  press 
picked  up  on  the  mysterious  "sudden  death" 
syndrome,  and  some  public-health  personnel 
became  Interested.  But  the  Interest  Is  lim- 
ited onlv  to  the  sudden  deaths.  According 
to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  there  is 
no  nationally  coordinated  plan  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  chronically  111  H'mong  who 
believe  they  are  sick  because  of  the  gassings. 

On  the  other  hand,  Richard  Harruff,  a 
doctor  with  special  training  in  pathology 
who  spent  six  months  last  year  In  a  H'mong 
refugee  camp  In  Thailand,  is  concerned 
about  the  long-range  effects  of  the  lethal 
agents  used  on  the  H'mong.  According  to 
Dr.  Harruff's  research  on  survivors  who  were 
exposed.  "Males  complain  of  Impotence,  and 
females  report  a  high  rate  of  spontaneous 
abortions.  Infants  bom  to  exposed  mothers 
are  often  very  weak  and  lethargic,  and  die 
within  a  few  days  to  months  of  apparent 
respiratory  failure.  These  victims  of  un- 
known poi'wns  need  special  care."  Harruff  la 
outraged  that  no  one  In  the  U.S.  health  con- 
munlty  has  systematically  Investigated  the 
medical  condition  of  those  H'mong  exposed 
to  chemical  agents. 

What  Is  the  answer?  What  can— what 
must — be  done? 

First,  public  hearings  should  be  held  be- 
fore all  relevant  committees  In  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  presenting  the  situation 
In  Its  totality. 

Second.  Secretarv  of  Health  and  Htmian 
Services  Richard  Schweiker  should  designate 
an  agency  to  alert  all  doctors  to  the  potential 
H'mong  health  problems,  to  establish  gulde- 
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lines  for  conducting  appropriate  biopsies  and 
treatments,  and  to  establish  a  way  for  the 
H'mong  exposed  to  the  chemicals  to  report 
their  problems. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  should  be  used 
as  a  forum  to  keep  the  Issue  of  poison  gas 
before  the  International  community  until  It 
is  resolved. 

Fourth,  otir  government  should  tie  any 
arms-control  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
to  their  curtailment  of  chemical  warfare  by 
client  regimes. 

Fifth,  the  Administration  should  assign 
the  highest  priority  to  the  identification  of 
these  lethal  agents.  This  is  crucial  in  de- 
veloping strategic  defenses  and  medical 
treatment  for  those  exposed. 

For  too  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
swept  the  gassing  in  Laos  under  a  cover  of 
words.  Now.  the  problem  is  our  responsibility 
and  we  must  deal  with  It.  "There  is  no  place 
to  hide  from  the  poisonous  rains."  This 
H'mong  saying  has  become  our  harsh  reality. 

Oas  Wakfaee  iir  Laos:   Commttnism's  DarvE 

To  An mHiLATE  A  People 

(By  Jane  Hamilton-Merrltt) 

The  place  is  not  a  pretty  sight.  I.V.8  drip 
fluid  into  skinny  arms.  Doctors  and  nurses 
scurry  from  one  wooden-slab  bed  to  another, 
responding  to  pleas  for  help.  I  am  at  Ban 
Vlnal.  a  refugee  camp  along  the  Mekong 
River  Just  Inside  northern  Thailand.  It  Is 
populated  by  some  35,000  H'mong  (pro- 
nounced Mdng)  tribal  refugees  from  the 
mountains  of  Laos.  They  suffer  from  severe 
malnutrition,  malaria,  amoebic  dysentery, 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  a  host  of  para- 
sites. For  many  there  Is  a  tragic  complica- 
tion: they  have  been  gassed. 

One  of  them  is  a  friend  of  mine;  yet  I 
don't  recognise  him.  although  I  have  passed 
his  pallet  at  least  20  times.  Finally,  through 
his  pain,  he  recognises  me  and  sends  a  rela- 
tive to  bring  me  to  him. 

Nhia  Yang  Vans;,  about  40.  had  onre  been 
vigorous,  enereetlc.  Now  he  Is  a  skeleton 
with  sunken,  haunted  eyes,  tn  a  weak  voice 
he  tells  me  he  had  returned  to  laos  after  I 
saw  him  In  January.  Concerned  about  rela- 
tives, he  had  gone  back  there  with  a  party 
of  19  men  for  three  months.  During  that 
time,  he  says,  his  team  had  been  In  areas 
sprayed  by  poisonous  chemicals  nine  times. 

Every  few  minutes  his  talk  is  broken  by 
a  racking  cou<»h  that  nearly  strangles  him. 
He  spits  bloody  snutum  Into  a  tin  can.  A 
H'mong  nurse  tells  me  that  he  has  chest 
pains,  finds  breathino'  dlfflcnit.  cannot  eat 

NhIa  continues:  "They  hit  us  at  the  end 
of  May  at  Nam  Khing  with  the  yellow  chem- 
icals. It  was  a  white  plane  like  a  Soviet  heli- 
copter—low enough  so  that  I  could  see  the 
figures  of  two  pilots,  'immediately  when  they 
dropped  the  gas  I  fell  to  the  ground  vomit- 
ing blood.  My  eyes  burned;  I  could  not  see. 
I  have  the  'red'  diarrhea. 

"It  was  a  powder.  When  It  touched  mv 
skin  it  became  stickv,  like  an  ointment,  and 
when  water  is  put  on  It.  it  becomes  liquid." 
He  stops  for  another  bout  of  coughing.  "You 
know,  after  a  rain  the  chemicals  will  get  Into 
the  water  and  poison  It.  Now  that  It  is  the 
rainy  season.  It  will  be  so  easy  to  poison  us 
all." 

JtTST   LIKE   THE   JEWS 

In  I960,  there  were  at  least  500.000  H'mong 
In  Laos.  Today,  perhaps  70.000  are  still  alive 
there,  many  of  them  sick  or  dying  of  mal- 
nutrition. Another  50.000  are  in  Thai  ref- 
ugee camps,  and  some  35.000  have  been  re- 
settled m  Western  countries.  The  H'mong 
survivors  In  Laos  now  face  a  terrible  future, 
for  they  are  the  targets  of  a  deliberate,  cal- 
culated policy  of  extermination. 

This  policy  is  the  tragic  heritage  of  the 
H'mong  commitment  to  America's  effort  to 
prevent  a  communist  takeover  In  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  The  United  States,  unwilling  to 
send  Its  own  troops  into  Laos,  opted  for  an- 


other kind  of  army — a  guerrilla  army  re- 
cruited mostly  from  the  H'mong,  but  also 
from  other  Laotian  tribes,  such  as  the  Yao, 
Lahu,  Lao  Teung.  Trained  by  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  the  CIA,  the  H'mong  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  resistance  against  the  com- 
munist forces  In  Laos  that  were  supported 
by  North  Vietnam.  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
They  sabotaged  war  supplies  moving  south 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  and  rescued 
American  pilots  shot  down  in  Laos.  They 
proved  adept  at  intelligence  work,  gathering 
vital  information  on  troop,  tank  and  supply 
movements. 

Gen.  Vang  Pao,  who  commanded  the 
H'mong  forces  and  now  lives  In  the  United 
States,  told  me  recently  that  his  forcee  de- 
stroyed millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  military 
equipment,  medical  and  food  supplies  moving 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  into  South 
Vietnam  between  1962  and  1976.  "To  do 
that,"  he  said,  "my  people  gave  13,000  lives. 
All  of  that  was  secret,  but  now  I  want  the 
American  people  to  know." 

When  the  Americans  pulled  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  Laos,  the  H'mong — and  the  sac- 
rifices they  had  made — remained  largely  un- 
known. But  the  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao 
did  not  forget.  Li  Chal.  who  now  lives  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  Is  a  leaider  of  the  H'mong 
refugee  group  there,  tells  why:  "The  com- 
munists know  that  we  were  the  Americans' 
hands,  arms,  feet  and  mouths.  That's  why 
they  believe  they  must  kill  all  H'mong — 
soldiers,  farmers,  children.  We  suffer  and 
die  Just  like  the  Jews  In  World  War  n,  but 
the  world  Ignores  us." 

HmE    IN    THE    CAVES 

Oen.  Vang  Pao  says,  "Communist  gassing 
of  the  H'mong  people  began  in  August  1975, 
at  Mung  Om  and  Nam  Fen,  south  of  Pbu 
Bia,  where  17,000  men,  women  and  children 
were  killed.  I  learned  from  a  Pathet  Lao 
defector  that  from  1975  to  1978  the  gassing 
had  killed  50,000  H'mong  in  the  Phu  Bla 
area  alone.  During  that  time  some  45,000 
died  from  starvation  and  disease,  or  were 
shot  trying  to  escape  to  Thailand." 

Today,  in  tribal  refugee  camps  in  north- 
ern Thailand,  H'mong  refugees  tell  of  star- 
vation, rape,  the  crippling  of  children  whose 
fathers  worked  for  the  United  States,  of 
massacres.  But  what  frightens  them  most 
are  the  poisons,  which  they  call  "rain," 
"gas,"  or  "smoke,"  for  they  cannot  hide  from 
the  chemicals  that  poison  them,  their  vtrater, 
animals,  plants  and  fields. 

Survivors  speak  of  several  kinds  of  "rain." 
Yellow  and  red  are  very  serious,  and  a  di- 
rect hit  means  sure  death.  Green  and  blue- 
green  rains  are  not  as  immediately  lethal. 
A  small  bit  of  opium  often  enables  victims 
to  survive,  but  they  suffer  vomiting,  bloody 
diarrhea,  fever,  bleeding  through  the  nose, 
and  dizziness.' 

Recently,  still  another  chemical,  a  light- 
yellow  powder,  has  been  dropped  by  four- 
engine  planes  or  by  helicopters.  The  latter, 
a  VS.  military  spokesman  tells  me,  resemble 
Soviet  MI-4B  or  MI  -8s. 

A  H'mong  farmer,  loolilng  much  older  than 
his  40  years,  says  "For  two  years  they  attack 
my  area  in  Laos.  The  plaiiei  cover  us  with 
red  smoke,  and  the  people  and  animals  die. 
We  cannot  grow  rice  or  farm.  We  must  hide 
ill  caves. 

"They  drop  poison  on  us  200  times  in  1978 
and  1979.  The  firs;  time  five  pec^le  die  im- 
mediately. Red  smoke  rolls  over  the  area  and 
everyone  Is  sick.  It  smells  like  burning  rub- 
ber. I  swallowed  a  bit  of  opium,  but  slide 
to  the  ground  unable  to  move.  In  about  an 
hour  I  can  get  up,  but  I  cannot  eat  or  drink. 
I  become  very  skinny.  Twelve  more  people 
in  my  village  die  of  being  skinny." 


CHRONICLE   or   BORBOR 


•Opium  has  for  centuries  been  used 
medicinally  for  severe  gastro-intestlnal 
disturbances. 


The  stories  are  countless.  One  man  sits 
before  me  in  Ban  Vlnal  refugee  camp  in 
Thailand  carrying  'evidence"  of  the  contin- 
ued gassing  In  Laos.  Trained  by  the  Ameri- 
cans In  intelligence  In  the  1970s,  this  former 
H'mong  lieutenant  had  crossed  the  Mekong 
River  to  Thailand  on  Jime  6.  From  a  minia- 
ture dairy  that  he  miraculously  managed  to 
brinj.  he  quietly  reads: 

"On  15  May  1980.  two  Soviet  helicopters 
dropped  yello*  powder  on  a  H'mong  village 
of  200  at  coordinate  TF  9376.  Thirty-five  died 
within  seven  days;  the  remaining  are  very 
sick." 

He  recites  another  attack.  Then,  carefully 
turning  the  tattered  page.-  of  his  diary  to 
check  dates,  figures  and  locations,  he  chroni- 
cle-; what  happened  to  him  alter  the  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Laos  In  April  1975: 

"The  fl:-st  gas  attack  was  In  October  1975. 
The  communists  couldn't  take  our  village  by 
fighting,  but  they  came  back  vrtth  airplanes. 
One  carried  red  gas,  another  yellow.  Those 
near  where  the  chemical  rockets  exploded 
fell  unconscious,  with  bleeding  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.  Many  died.  Soon  afterward. 
3  yellow  water  flowed  from  their  bodies. 

"They  hit  us  with  gas  for  three  day.  Sev- 
enty-five people  died  immediately.  Five  hun- 
dred more  died  within  a  short  time.  I  was 
lucky,  for  I  was  not  In  the  village  at  the 
time. 

"For  three  years  we  were  constantly  at- 
tacked like  this.  We  must  live  In  the  Jungle 
like  animals.  Since  early  1080.  people  are  so 
hungry  that  thev  eat  leaves  exposed  to  the 
chemicals,  and  715  peop>  have  died  in  my 
area.  I  dig  in  the  ground  foi  roots  and  water, 
but  many  are  too  weak  to  do  this.  We  have 
no  cloth  to  cover  our  bodies  from  mosquitoes, 
so  we  all  have  malaria.  We  have  no  medicine, 
so  we  are  all  sick." 

SHOT   IN   THE   ARM 

On  a  visit  to  Thailand  In  January,  my 
friend  Nhia  Vang,  who  had  Just  escaped 
from  a  Vietnamese  prison  camp  In  Laos,  told 
me  a  story  not  only  of  genocide,  but  of  an 
added  horror:  medically  supervised  experi- 
mentation that  uses  chemical  agents  on  im- 
prisoned H'mong  men.  women  and  children : 

"In  November  1978.  a  Vietnamese  force  of 
3500  captured  about  1200  H'mong  men.  wom- 
en, and  children — including  mine — in  the 
Jungle  where  the  red  and  yellow  smoke  had 
forced  us  to  live.  We  were  taken  to  a  camp 
called  Tong  Mien,  which  held  2000  H'mong 
prisoners.  We  were  given  only  a  small  portion 
of  rice  every  15  days,  and  many  of  my  peo- 
ple were  shot  trying  to  get  to  the  forest  for 
food. 

'Then,  on  March  25,  two  MIG  Jets  flew 
low  over  our  prison  camp  and  sprayed  us 
with  white  rain.  One  hundred  people  died 
Immediately.  The  rest  of  us  had  diarrhea 
for  20  days,  then  fever;  we  cannot  walk  or 
raise  our  arms.  Many  more  people  die. 

"In  May,  four  Pathet  Lao  medics  gave  in- 
jections In  the  arm  to  30  H'mong,  including 
me.  It  was  the  color  of  water.  I  immediately 
became  dizzy  and  could  not  breathe.  Blood 
spui-ted  from  my  nose  and  I  fell  to  the 
ground  unconscious.  A  relative  blew  opium 
smoke  over  me  for  several  hours  and  finally 
the  bleeding  stopped.  In  12  hours  I  could 
see  again  and  by  the  next  day  I  could  walk. 

"The  next  day  four  new  medics  came.  This 
time  they  had  Injections  and  pills  for  40 
gassing  victims.  Some  medics  gave  my  people 
Injections  and  green  pills,  others  injections 
and  white  pills.  Nothing  happened  for  12 
hours:  then  they  have  trouble  seeing,  can't 
speak  and  black  out.  Fifteen  died;  the  rest 
are  very  sick  for  a  long  time.  The  medics 
wrote  reports  on  the  people  given  medicine." 

What  has  been  the  response  of  the  United 
States  to  these  atrocities?  In  my  view.  It 
has  been  appallingly  weak  and  ineffectual. 

The  House  SubccHnmlttee  on  Asian  and 
Paclflc  Affairs  has  taken  testimony  on  the 
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gassings.  And  the  State  Department  and 
Department  of  Defense  have  made  their  own 
Investigations.  But  they  and  other  U.S.  offi- 
cials. Including  those  in  the  White  House, 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  evidence  Is 
conclusive. 

After  listening  to  testimony  at  the  sub- 
committee hearings  In  April,  Congressman 
Jim  Leach  (R.  Iowa)  stated:  "I  personally 
Interviewed  ihese  refugees.  I  read  State  De- 
partment and  Defense  Department  reports 
which  are  so  numerous  and  so  persuasive 
that  they  cannot  be  denied.  No  one  In  the 
White  House  ever  saw  a  person  being  gassed 
In  Auschwitz,  but  we  know  It  occurred.  I 
think  this  Administration  has  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  tell  the  people  of  the  world 
what  Is  happening." 

T7RGENT    MISSION 

What  government  agencies  want  for 
"conclusive  evidence"  Is  a  body  for  autopsy. 
But  there  are  serious  logistical  difficulties 
In  obtaining  recently  gassed  victims  and 
fresh  chemicals  because  the  gassing  occurs 
in  the  remote  mountains  of  Laos,  many  days' 
walk  through  enemy  territory  to  the  Thai 
border.  One  Hmong  found  a  dispensed  gas 
canister,  wrapped  it  heavily  in  old  clothes, 
and  started  to  walk  It  out  of  Laos  to  Thai- 
land. The  chemical  residue  In  the  canister 
killed  him  before  he  reached  the  Mekong. 

I  asked  Vang  Neng,  Hmong  chief  at  Ban 
Vlnal,  about  the  U.S.  Insistence  on  having 
a  body  for  autopsy.  In  a  voice  of  frustration 
and  anger,  he  said,  "Yes.  I  have  bodies  for 
autopsy.  I  learned  yesterday  that  the  com- 
munists gassed  a  village  on  May  14.  killing 
ten  Immediately.  This  Is  many  days'  walk 
from  the  Mekong.  By  the  time  we  carry  one 
body  out,  It  will  be  spoiled." 

Last  fall,  s  step  In  the  right  direction  was 
made  when  a  team  from  the  office  of  the 
Army  Surgeon  General  vias  sent  to  Thailand 
to  Investigate  the  gassing  allegations.  They 
Interviewed  40  men,  two  women  and  a  12- 
year-old  girl,  all  of  whom  were  witnesses  to, 
and  survivors  of.  gassing  attacks  In  Laos,  and 
concluded  In  a  report  withheld  from  the 
public  that  chemical  agents  had  been  used 
against  the  H'mong.  Two  recommendations 
were:  to  "develop  a  plan  whereby  blood, 
tissue  or  other  specimens  may  be  rapidly 
transported  from  the  suspect  area  to  the  Bio- 
medical Laboratory  for  analysis,  and  to 
establish  a  medical  team,  on  a  standby  basis, 
prepared  to  travel  to  the  site  of  future  alle- 
gations to  conduct  Interviews/examinations." 
The  final  recommendation  read:  "From  a 
military  defense  position.  It  would  seem  to 
be  an  extremely  urgent  mission  to  Initiate 
every  effort  possible  to  Identify  the  chemical 
agents  that  have  been  used  and  to  develop 
appropriate  countermeasures,  antidotes,  etc." 

Unfortunately — indeed.  unbelievably — 
those  recommendations  have  been  Ignored. 
On  June  30,  1980,  I  reported  to  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy in  Bangkok  that  I  had  located  two  men 
In  a  refugee-camp  hospital  who  reported 
being  gassed  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  The 
timing  for  testing  was  within  the  six-week 
limit  recommended  by  the  Surgeon  General. 
After  14  days  of  evasive  and  false  Informa- 
tion by  the  embassy  and  other  U.S.  officials 
In  Thailand,  I  returned  to  the  camp  myself 
to  speak  directly  to  the  two  men  recently 
gassed  and  to  the  camp  medical  personnel. 

Only  then  did  I  learn  that  medical  experts 
familiar  with  gassing  had  not  conducted  the 
investigations.  We  had  sent  a  Thai  nurse  and 
an  American  public-health  worker,  who  ad- 
mitted he  was  a  "novice"  with  regard  to 
chemical  warfare  and,  in  his  own  words,  had 
"very  little"  instruction  even  in  how  to  col- 
lect samples.  When  I  left  Bangkok  on  July  18. 
the  specimens  were  still  there. 

WILL    TOW    HELP? 

While  the  West  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
use  of  lethal  chemical  agents  by  the  Soviet- 
backed  regimes  of  Hanoi  and  the  Pathet  Lao 


the  VietnameEe  government  applauds  its 
army's  chemical-warfare  branch  by  awarding 
it  a  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  medal.  According  to  Hanoi 
radio  monitored  in  Thailand  In  April  1080. 
Gen.  Le  Trong  Tan  told  the  unit:  "Chemical 
weapons  contributed  to  winning  the  great 
victory  in  the  great  anti-U.S.  salvation  re- 
sistance struggle"  and  In  "tasks  In  the  new 
situation."  The  "new  situation"  undoubtedly 
refers  to  Laos,  Cambodia — and  possibly  to 
Afghanistan. 

The  State  Department  calls  evidence  sug- 
gesting a  Soviet  role  "circumstantial."  but  it 
is  more  than  that.  Independent  intelligence 
sources  have  confirmed  the  presence  of  Soviet 
Gen.  V.  K.  Plkolov's  chemical -warfare  forces 
In  Laos — and  subsequently  in  Kabul,  Af- 
ghanistan. In  addition,  Soviet  chemical-war- 
fare experts  are  said  to  have  visited  several 
cities  and  areas  in  Laos  to  Inspect  "chemical 
explosives" — artillery  shells,  bombs,  rockets. 
In  sum,  it  is  bard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  are  involved,  certainly  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  chemical 
agents,  and  probably  in  on-site  surveillance 
and  medical  experimentation. 

Meanwhile,  the  H'mong  continue  to  die.  A 
H'mong  leader  who  is  responsible  for  almost 
30.000  civilians  in  Laos  recently  crossed  Into 
Thailand.  His  words  haunt  me :  "I  have  come 
to  see  if  anyone  has  food,  clothing  or  medi- 
cine to  protect  us  from  the  gassine.  Someone 
must  help,  soon,  or  we  will  all  die.  We  are 
friends  of  the  Americans.  We  fought  for 
freedom.  Will  you  help? 

Will  we?  How? 

First,  a  fully  publicized  Congressional 
hearing — both  Senate  and  House — into  the 
gassing  of  the  H'mong  should  be  h°ld.  This 
would  inform  the  U.S.  people  and  attract 
world-prers  co^erape  of  the  atrocity.  And  the 
U.S.  government  should  make  communist 
Kas  warfare  a  major  is<!ue  before  the  United 
Nations  snd  e^ery  international  forum. 

Second,  direct  pressure  should  be  applied 
on  Hanoi  bv  Free  Wo-ld  indi'8*rial  nations 
on  "vhoTK  "-no'  gre'^'v  re"e<«  for  the  tech- 
nology and  financial  aid  to  rebuild  Vietnam. 
This  must  be  done  at  the  highest  private 
"hot-line"  leader-to-leader  level.  Hanoi 
should  be  toM  that  this  Inhuman  policy  must 
stoo  or  aid  vrill  be  halted. 

Pln«illy.  since  Vietnam  Is  a  client  state  of 
the  Soviets  (anpar'ntly  the  source  of  the 
lethal  chemicals),  the  United  States  should 
inform  the  So''lets  that  any  discussion  of 
other  issues  will  be  out  off  until  we  are 
sttisf^ed  that  chemical  warfare  In  Laos  has 
cea-sed. 

At  Ban  Vlnal  camn.  Vang  Chue.  an  18- 
year-old  boy  who  has  be»n  gnssed.  Is  carried 
into  the  hospital.  His  chest  heaves  with  er- 
ratic contractions  and  he  strui^gles  tc 
breathe.  His  face  is  heavv  with  sweat  and  I 
Fee  a  tear  loomin" — the  first  H't^ong.eoldier 
tear  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  lean  down  to  talk 
with  him. 

"I'm  so  sorrv  that  my  country  is  dylne." 
he  says  In  a  voice  of  pain.  "Please  do  some- 
thing." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  4, 19791 
Flight  Fhom  Laos 
(Bv  Jane  Hamilton-Merritt)  , 

The  plight  of  the  H'mong,  n  hlll-trlbc  peo- 
ple In  laos — or  Meo,  as  the  people  are  known 
In  the  Western  press — Is  one  of  desperation. 
Little  news  about  these  people  who  fought 
so  long  for  the  Americans  In  Laoe  reaches 
that  press.  Meo  refugee  camps  In  Thailand 
are  remote  and  Inaccessible. 

July  27,  1979. — The  river  and  freedom  are 
in  sight.  A  group  of  189  Meo — 30  men  and 
169  women  and  children — ^have  endured  a 
two-month  trek  throtigh  the  mountainous 
high  Jungles  of  Laos,  running  from  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

Tonight,  they  sit  by  the  edge  of  the  Me- 
kong River  waiting  for  darkness  to  provide 
cover  for  a  crossing  into  Thailand — the  final 


obstacle  to  freedom.  Adults  have  not  rmttm 
for  many  days  to  preserve  food  for  the  chil- 
dren. Small  amounts  of  the  remaining  rice 
are  forced  into  mouths  of  children — many 
only  skeletons.  Afraid  to  light  fires  for  fear 
of  detection  by  enemy  soldiers,  they  wait  In 
the  monsoon  darkness.  Children  are  given 
more  opium  to  keep  them  quleit:  Any  noise 
may  alert  soldiers  known  to  patrol  the  banks 
of  the  Mekong  searching  for  Meo  trying  to 
escape. 

Meo  who  have  escaped  Laoa  tell  of  Pathet 
Lao  and  Vietnamese  soldiers  killing  children 
for  nothing,  women  for  their  sliver  necklaces, 
men  because  they  are  soldiers.  They  say  that 
enemy  soldiers  take  their  rice,  chickens  and 
buffalo;  that  poisonous  gases  are  dropped 
from  planes  on  their  villages  and  that  their 
people  die.  They  are  convinced  that  the  sol- 
diers Intend  to  kill  all  the  Meo.  Yet  these 
Meo  continue  to  fight  the  Communists  In 
Laoa  although  they  have  few  weapons  left 
and  no  meaningful  support  from  outside. 

July  28.  1979. — At  the  darkest  time  of 
night,  they  cross  the  Mekong,  only  to  dis- 
cover as  the  dawn  mists  lift  that  they  have 
miscalculated  and  have  croosed  at  a  very 
wide  part  of  the  river.  They  land  on  a  long 
river  Island  and  still  far  from  the  Thai 
banks.  Hurriedly  the  Meo  gather  vines  to 
weave  Into  ropes  to  attach  to  mounds  of 
sand  and  patches  of  river  reeds  to  make  a 
link  to  shore  and  safety.  There  Is  so  little 
time,  for  the  river  Is  rising  noticeably  and 
storm  clouds  hang  over  the  mountains  to 
the  north.  They  could  all  drown  If  the  river 
suddenly  rose.  Now  that  they  believe  them- 
selves off  Laotian  territory  and  safe,  they 
build  fires  to  boll  water  In  United  States 
Army  canteens.  Women  take  off  their  blouses 
and,  with  sticks  for  frames,  make  shelters  for 
the  sick,  babies,  and  old  women. 

Many  Thai  soldiers  appear  on  the  Thai 
bank  along  with  a  machine  gun  mounted  on 
a  jeep.  Soon  a  patrol  In  two  boats  lands  on 
the  Island  to  inform  the  Meo  leader  that  the 
Meo  must  go  back  to  Laos — they  cannot  croes 
into  Thailand.  The  Meo  tell  the  Thai  soldiers 
that  they  will  build  bamboo  rafts  and  leave 
during  the  night.  Since  the  Thai  side  of  the 
Island  Is  lower  than  the  Laotian  side,  the 
Meo  huddle  on  the  lower  side  hoping  that 
enemy  soldiers  from  Laos  will  not  see  them. 

Men  and  women  cut  bamboo  from  small 
clusters  on  the  Island  while  others  continue 
to  make  survival  ropes.  In  the  afternoon. 
Thai  soldiers  in  boats  cut  the  vines,  the  Meo 
lifelines  to  freedom.  Night  falls  and  the  Meo 
take  up  guard.  They  have  no  food  and  the 
river  is  rising. 

Jxily  29,  1979. — Day  breaks  and  they  con- 
tinue to  build  rafts,  but  not,  as  the  Thai 
soldiers  want,  to  cross  back  to  Laos,  but  to 
continue  downstream  In  hope  of  passing  un- 
discovered Into  Thailand.  All  the  Meo  are 
convinced  that  If  they  are  forced  back  to 
Laos  they  will  be  killed — Including  the  chil- 
dren. 

About  midday,  another  American  Journal- 
ist manages  to  obtain  a  wooden  boat  from  a 
Thai  villager  upstream  and  paddles  to  the 
Island.  The  Meo  leader  gives  him  a  note  to 
take  to  Vong,  Yee,  chief  of  the  Meo  residing 
in  a  nearby  refugee  camp.  Ban  Vlnal.  The 
note  tells  of  their  location  and  that  the  Thai 
soldiers  will  not  allow  them  to  go  to  the 
Thai  police  station  (a  standard  debriefing 
procedure  for  new  arrivals  before  allowing 
them  to  enter  refugee  camps  K  and  requests 
urgent  assistance  from  the  chief  at  the  camp 
to  obtain  permission  for  them  to  enter  Thai- 
land. 

July  30,  1979.— The  day  is  hot  and  there 
are  many  who  are  sick  and  starving.  They 
eat  grass  and  drink  boiled  water.  Thai  soldiers 
come  again  and  insist  that  they  leave  to- 
night. The  Meo  explain  they  don't  have 
enough  rafts  to  ferry  all  the  people,  but  the 
Thai  Insist. 

July  31.  1979. — The  situation  remains  the 
same. 
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Aug.  1.  1979. — Morning  brings  signs  of 
another  torrid  day.  The  Mekong  continues 
to  rise.  Thai  soldiers  remain  vigilant.  Many 
rafts  have  been  built.  The  stranded  Meo  be- 
lieve that  Vong  Yee  will  send  help  soon. 

As  I  stood  watching  the  Meo  marooned  on 
the  Island,  I  remembered  the  stories  of  so 
many  Meo  who,  like  those  out  there,  had  fied 
Laos  under  the  most  terrifying  circumstances. 
Drumming  in  my  mind  were  the  words  of  one 
young  Meo:  "I  feel  sad  for  my  wife.  Her 
clothes  are  shreds  and  she's  sick  with  ma- 
laria, yet  she  cares  for  my  brother's  five  chil- 
dren. The  youngest  Is  four  and  he  s  so  weak 
he  can  not  stand  alone;  she  must  carry  him. 
My  brother  and  his  wife  are  dead.  His  wife 
disappeared  while  searching  for  food.  I  often 
think  of  my  American  friends.  They  gave  me 
their  addresses  but  I've  lost  them.  It  seems 
so  long  ago  that  the  Americans  left — maybe 
four  years,  and  now  the  fighting  is  even  more 
difficult,  with  so  few  weapons  and  no  one  to 
help  us.  We  Meo  are  all  so  tired.  So  many 
Meo  are  dead.  We  Meo  people  are  so  pitiful  " 

The  Meo  who  fought  under  Gen.  Vang  Pao 
for  the  Americans  in  Laos  against  the  Com- 
munlsU  since  the  early  1960's  find  It  difficult 
to  accept  that  no  one  cares  about  them, 
hardly  anyone  writes  about  their  tragedy,  no 
American  friends  seek  to  help. 

Aug.  2.  1979.— A  group  of  30  to  40  Pathet 
Lao  land  on  the  Island.  Shooting  breaks  out 
and  the  Meo  are  massacred.  It  Is  not  known 
whether  there  were  any  survivors.  These  189 
brave  Meo  men.  women  and  children  did  not 
know  that  the  Island  on  which  they  had 
landed  was  Laotian  territory. 

After  so  long  a  struggle,  freedom  never 
came. 

As  Vong  Yee,  the  Meo  chief  said  to  me: 
"We  Meo  fight,  work  like  buffalo,  run.  starve 
and  die — and  no  one  knows." 

[From  Time  magazine,  Sept..  1981] 
Yellow    Rain — Soviet    ChemScal    Warfake 

American  intelligence  experts  have  long 
suspected  that  chemical  poisons  developed 
In  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  used  in  mili- 
tary operations  In  Afghanistan,  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Eyewitnesses  In  all  three  countries 
have  reported  seeing  "yellow  rain"  fall  from 
the  skies.  Shortly  afterward,  victims  on  the 
ground  have  suffered  burning  sensations, 
convulsions  and  massive  internal  bleeding. 
Many  have  died  painful  deaths.  Still,  there 
had  never  been  scientific  evidence  that  the 
poison  came  from  the  Soviet  Union.  So  the 
U.S.  has  withheld  any  official  accusation  of 
Soviet  violations  of  a  56-year-old  interna- 
tional agreement  banning  chemical  weapons. 

Time  has  learned  that  In  at  least  one  In- 
stance, the  use  of  a  Soviet  chemical  agent 
has  been  proved  beyond  any  scientific  doubt. 
The  site  of  the  offense,  by  Vietnamese  troops, 
was  in  Cambodia.  Military  patrols  from  Thai- 
land gathered  samples  of  foliage,  soil  and 
water  from  Cambodia  and  sent  them  to  the 
U.S  for  analysis.  The  State  Department,  in 
turn,  sent  the  samples  to  private  American 
laboratories  without  revealing  the  source  of 
the  evidence  or  why  It  was  to  be  examined. 
The  civilian  scientists  found  that  the  sam- 
ples contained  the  chemical  agent  trlchothe- 
cene  toxin,  known  as  T„.  Soviet  scientists 
have  published  articles  on  how  to  msiss  pro- 
duce T,.  which  occurs  naturally  In  grain 
molds  common  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Tj  connection  was  first  made  by 
writer  Sterling  Seagrave,  who  presents  a  per- 
suasive clrzumstantlal  case  for  the  Soviet 
violations  In  his  forthcoming  book  "Yellow 
Rain."  Seagrave  Interviewed  victims  of  chem- 
ical attacks  In  Southeast  Asia.  Yemen  and 
Afghanistan,  as  well  as  the  doctors  who 
treated  them.  In  Afghanistan  soldiers  fight- 
ing the  Soviet  Invaders  told  him  about  being 
attacked  by  rockets  fired  from  helicopters. 
The  rockets  released  a  "yellowish-brown" 
cloud  that  caused  victims  to  "die  quickly, 
vomiting  blood  and  fouling  their  clothes." 


The  State  Department  Is  still  reluctant  to 
level  public  accusations  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  officials  would  like  to  do  so  on  the  hu- 
mane grounds  that  public  disclosure  might 
prevent  further  use  of  the  poison  and  avoid 
more  such  deaths  In  both  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan.  More  cautious  U.S.  officials 
prefer  to  await  similar  verification  that  the 
chemical  has  been  used  In  both  Laos  and 
Afghanistan. 

That  may  not  be  long  In  coming.  At  least 
three  more  samples  of  the  yellow  powder 
produced  by  the  "yellow  rain"  are  under 
study  In  private  U.S.  laboratories.  If  those 
tests  lead  to  the  same  conclusions,  the  State 
Department  presumably  virlll  make  the  de- 
tails public  and  then  make  more  formal 
charges  against  the  Soviet  Union.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:45  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  the  next  items  of  business  to  be 
transacted  by  the  Senate  are  not  yet 
ready  and  the  principals  involved  are 
not  yet  ready.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  3 :  45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:26  pjn.,  recessed  until  3:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflQcer 
(Mr.  Hayakawa). 


I  wish  to  make  that  statement  at  this 
time  so  Senators  can  be  aware  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  attempt  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill  and  to  take  up  the  O'Connor  nomina- 
tion as  it  becomes  available. 

Other  matters  will  be  dealt  with  as 
they  become  available.  One  other  matter 
in  particular  that  I  had  hoped  we  might 
be  able  to  proceed  to  today  but  certainly 
should  be  an  item  of  legislative  consid- 
eration next  week  is  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill.  I  would  not  expect  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  before  the  middle  of  the 
week,  but  I  will  have  a  further  announce- 
ment to  make  on  that  after  conferring 
with  certain  Senators  who  have  a  special 
interest  in  that  matter  on  McHiday. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  Senator  from  California,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  housekeeping  details  to  pro- 
ceed with.  Before  I  do  that,  however,  I 
might  advise  the  Senate  of  the  plans  of 
the  leadership  for  the  business  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  on  next  week. 

Shortly  I  will  dispose  of  these  routine 
matters  and  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  over 
until  Monday.  On  Monday,  it  is  my  in- 
tention, at  about  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill.  I  hope 
that  at  that  time  we  can  arrange  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  facilitate 
the  disposition  of  that  measure  by  limit- 
ing time  on  amendments  and  perhaps  on 
the  bill  itself.  I  will  not  make  that  re- 
quest at  this  time,  but  I  wish  to  put  Sen- 
ators on  notice  that  we  will  attempt  to 
arrange  such  unanimous-consent  request 
for  presentation  shortly  after  we  convene 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that,  after 
the  farm  bill  is  disposed  of,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  in  any  event  when  it  Is  available 
to  the  Senate  and  qusdifles,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Judge  O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  as  much  as  I  can  preview  for 
the  business  of  the  Senate  next  week,  but 


OHDER  FOR   RECESS   UNTIL   MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  14,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  14,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  recog- 
niti<Hi  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  Monday,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire  )  be  recognized  under  a  special 
order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  items  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
that  are  cleared  on  our  side.  I  would  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  to  four  names  appearing 
on  page  2  of  today's  Executive  Calendar 
under  New  Reports,  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  and  inquire  if  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  clear  those  nominations  for 
consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
nominations  under  New  Reports. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nominations  appearing  under  New 
Reports  on  page  2  of  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 
CORPORA'nON 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  A.  G.  Monks,  of 
Maine,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Victor  M.  Thompson.  Jr., 
of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend President  Reagan  for  nominating 
my  fellow  Oklahoman,  Victor  M.  Thomp- 
son. Jr.,  as  a  Director  of  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

Victor  was  bom  and  raised  in  Thomas, 
Okla.  He  served  his  country  in  the  South 
Pacific  with  distinction  as  a  corporal  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  First  Ma- 
rine Division  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Upon  his  return  to  Oklahoma,  he 
attended  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
where  he  graduated  with  a  B.S.  in 
finance  and  economics. 

Vic  Thompson  has  spent  his  profes- 
sional life  in  the  banking  business  and  he 
is  well  known  and  respected  throughout 
the  financial  rommimity  in  Oklahoma 
and  beyond.  He  is  president  and  chief 
executive  ofBcer  of  the  Utlca  Nati(Hial 
Bank,  one  of  our  States  major  financial 
institutions.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  moral 
character  and  personal  Integrity,  a  man 
who  Is  a  great  credit  to  his  profession,  his 
community  and  his  country. 

Victor  Thompson's  service  to  chari- 
table, civic  and  religious  organizations  is 
far  too  extensive  to  detail  to  you  todav.  I 
will  list  but  a  few.  He  is  deacon  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Tulsa,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  dirtttors  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
Oklahoma  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Higher  Education  Alumni  Council  of 
Oklahoma,  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  a  member  of  the  Tulsa  Psy- 
chiatric Center  Board  of  Trustees. 

As  Governor  of  Oklahoma  and  now  as 
Senator.  I  have  called  upon  Vic  Thomp- 
son often  for  his  counsel  and  advice.  I 
have  constantly  been  impressed  by  the 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  and  by  his  abil- 
ity to  apply  sound  commonsense  in  ap- 
proaching the  solution  to  a  problem. 

Vic's  30-plus  years  in  banking  and  fi- 
nance should  prove  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  Synfuels  Corporation.  His  experi- 
ence, insight  and  Judgment  should  con- 
tribute enormously  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  this  fledgling  organization  and 
the  success  of  the  project  it  assists. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  person  more  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  a  Director  on  the  Board 
of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  C.  Howard  Wllklns.  of 
Kansas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  nomination  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  of  a  fellow  Kansan  of 
outstanding  character  and  accomplish- 
ment, my  good  friend.  Howard  Wilklns. 
Howard  will  bring  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  board  a  proven  record  of 
business  accomplishment  and  substantial 
financial  experience.  By  the  time  Howard 
was  30  years  old  he  had  already  built, 
owned,  and  operated  13  Pizza  Hut  fran- 
chises in  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  act- 
ed as  president  of  Pizza  Huts  of  Louis- 
ville. Inc.  Within  6  years  through  bril- 
liant entrepreneurshlp  he  parlayed  this 
into  a  $50  million  corporation  that 
merged  with  Pizza  Hut,  Inc.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1974  and  served,  at  the  age  of  37. 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  Pizza 
Hut,  Inc..  the  largest  pizza  restaurant 
chain  in  the  world. 

Howard  has  also  been  active  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs,  serving  on  the 
Yale  Alumni  Fund,  the  Yale  Class  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Young  President's  organiza- 
tion. Additionally.  Howard  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  from  1974  to 
1978.  During  that  time  Kansas  ranked 
fourth  in  the  Nation  in  new  jobs  and  had 
one  of  the  lowest  unemplojrment  rates  in 
the  country.  I  might  also  mention  that 
he  has  done  an  amazing  job  as  finance 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Conmiittee  over  the  past  4 
years. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion.  Howard 
Wilklns  is  precisely  the  tvpe  of  individual 
we  need  to  Involve  in  the  operations  of 
Government.  He  is  young,  aggressive,  in- 
novative, and  successful.  His  understand- 
ing of  the  unique  problems  of  business 
start-ups  and  considerable  financial  so- 
ph'stication  will  be  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  development  of  a  synthetic  fuels 
industry  in  America.  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  well  and  truly  serve  the  Synfuels 
Corporation,  and  the  country,  and  en- 
courage all  Senators  to  support  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.  President,   I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Victor  A.  Schroeder, 
of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATIONS  TO  THE 
BOARD  or  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  U.S.  SYNTHETIC 
FCELS  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10.  1981.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  favor- 
ably reported  four  Presidential  nomina- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The 
nominees  are  Victor  A.  Schroeder,  C 
Howard  WUkins,  Victor  M.  Thompson, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  A.  G.  Monks.  The  com- 
mittee's vote  on  each  nominee  was  19  to 
0.  The  votes  followed  a  nomination  hear- 
ing held  on  the  same  date. 

The  legislative  and  programmatic 
foundations  for  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  were  laid  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch  over  a  7- 
year  period  beginning  in  1974  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  project  independ- 
ence, followed  by  President  Ford's  1975 
state  of  the  Union  message,  and  Vice 
President  Rockefeller's  proposal  in  1975 
for  establishment  of  the  Energy  Inde- 
pendence Authority. 

What  was  new,  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress, was  bipartisan  congressional  sup- 
port for  creation  of  a  special  purpose 
Federal  entity  that  would  provide  suffi- 
cient financial  incentives  to  private  in- 
dustry to  expedite  commercial  develop- 
ment of  a  synthetic  fuel  production  capa- 
bility in  the  United  States.  This  suppon, 
spurred  on  by  the  1979  cutoff  of  Iranian 
oil.  led  to  congressional  establishment 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  by  the 
enactment  on  June  30.  1980.  of  the  En- 
ergy Security  Act.  This  action  represents 
an  unprecedented  national  commitment 
to  the  energy  future  of  the  United  States. 

However,  following  enactment  there 
developed  a  basic  disagreement  between 
Senate  Republican  leadership  and  the 
Carter  White  House  on  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  appointments  to  the  board 
of  directors.  Consequently.  4  months 
transpired  before  the  recess  appointment 
of  the  init-al  Board  of  Directors. 

But  more  importantly.  14  months  have 
transpired  since  enactment  of  the  En- 
ergy Security  Act.  And  due  to  various 
events,  including  a  national  election,  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  still  is  in 
the  throes  of  initial  start-up.  There  has 
yet  to  be  a  Senate-confirmed  Board  of 
Directors  and  for  the  last  7  months 
there  has  been  no  Board  of  Directors  at 
all. 

We  have  lost  valuable  time  in  this 
effort  to  increase  our  national  security 
by  reducing  the  threat  of  economic  dis- 
ruption from  oil  supply  interruptions. 
The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  was 
created  to  demonstrate  at  the  earliest 
praQticable  time  the  practicality  of  com- 
mercial production  of  synthetic  fuels  In 
the  United  States.  That  is  still  our  ob- 
jective. 

President  Reagan  recognized  the  im- 
portant role  that  synthetic  fuels  must 
serve  as  fu'ure  energy  supplies  when  he 
recently  approved  the  award  of  financial 
assistance  to  three  synthetic  fuels  proj- 
ects under  the  current  Interim  program. 
His  action  followed  extensive  Cabinet 
review  of  national  synthetic  fuels 
policies. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
full  implementation  and  operation  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The  En- 
ergy Security  Act  concisely  sets  forth 
the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  as  a  special  purpose 
Federal  entity.  And  the  Congress  pro- 
vided the  Corporation  with  the  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  defined  mis- 
sion. Similarly,  the  Congress  identified 
areas  in  which  the  Corporation  was  not 
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to  become  involved.  In  some  Instances, 
explicit  limitations  were  imposed  on  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  standard  by  which  this  Board  of 
Directors  will,  and  indeed  must,  be 
judged  will  be  whether  there  is  an  ex- 
peditious, but  responsive,  implementa- 
tion of  the  Energy  Security  Act.  This 
will  require  the  Board  to  act  early  on 
the  currently  outstanding  solicitation 
and  award  financial  assistance  to  a  di- 
versity of  technologies  so  that  national 
energy  policy  can  benefit  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  will  be  the  first  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and,  as 
such,  these  appointments  take  on  spe- 
cial significance. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  biographi- 
cal statements  of  the  four  nominees  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  biographical  statements  follow: 
biographical  statements  of  the  nominees 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  vs. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
Victor  Schroeder  has  been  Manager  of  De- 
velopment for  the  Atlanta  Apparel  Mart  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Peachtree  Center 
since  1978.  He  has  also  been  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Aplomb.  Inc..  con- 
sulting In  real  estate  analysis,  planning, 
leasing,  operating,  management  and  build- 
ing of  real  estate  development.  In  1975-78  he 
was  a  consultant  and  contract  manager  to 
various  business  clients.  In  1971-74  Mr. 
Schroeder  was  Senior  Vice  President  for  De- 
velopment of  the  Phlpps  Land  Company.  In 
1970-71  he  was  President  of  Resort  Proper- 
ties, Jasper,  Georgia.  Mr.  Schroeder  attended 
Oklahoma  State  University  and  graduated 
from  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlng,  Georgia.  He  Is  married,  has  five  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Mr. 
Schroeder  was  born  In  Rosedale,  Kansas,  on 
July  29.  1921. 

C.  Howard  Wllklns  Is  Founder  and  Man- 
aging Partnei  of  the  Maverick  Company.  In 
1966  he  built,  owned  and  operated  13  Pizza 
Hut  Restaurants  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
acted  as  President  of  Pizza  Huts  of  Louis- 
ville, Inc.  Later,  he  merged  his  Kentucky- 
based  Pizza  Hut  franchises  into  Pizza  Cor- 
poration of  America,  a  50  million  dollar  cor- 
poration that  eventually  became  Pizza  Hut, 
Inc.,  in  September  1974.  He  served  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pizza  Huts,  Inc., 
until  leaving  to  found  the  Maverick  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Wllklns  was  graduated  from  Yale 
University  (1960).  He  is  married,  has  five 
children,  and  resides  in  Wichita.  Kansas. 
He  was  bom  in  Wichita  on  February  19.  1938. 
V.  M.  Thompson,  Jr.  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  Utlca 
National  Bank  &  lYust  Company  and  Utlca 
Bankshares  Corporation.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
He  was  President  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  Utlca  National  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany in  1970-77.  In  1973-77  Mr.  Thompson 
was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma.  In  1957-73  he  was  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  He  recently  served 
on  the  Oklahoma  City  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Mr.  Thompson  was  gradu- 
ated  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
(1948)  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
in  1943-46.  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  He  was 
born  in  Thomas,  Oklahoma,  on  November 
12,  1924. 

Robert  A.  O.  Monks  has  been  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  of  the  Boston  Com- 
pany.   Inc..    Boaton,    Massachusetts,    since 


1976.  In  1975-76  he  was  President  of  the 
Maine  Wood  Fuel  Company,  Portland.  Maine. 
He  has  been  President  of  Ram  &  Company,  a 
real  estate  investment  firm  since  1972.  In 
1967-71  Mr.  Monks  was  President  of  C.  H. 
Sprague  tc  Son  Company,  a  coal  and  oil  dis- 
tribution firm  In  Boston.  During  1987-71 
Mr.  Monks  held  directorships  with  West- 
morelaind  Coal  Company,  Imperial  Smoke- 
less Coal  Company,  Winding  Gulf  Coal  Com- 
pany and  Penn-Virginia  Corporation.  In 
1973-76  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  Sulpetro  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  a 
natural  gas  company.  Mr.  Monks  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  College  (1954)  and  Har- 
vard Law  School  (1968).  He  is  married,  has 
tvk'o  children,  and  resides  in  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
bom  in  Boston  on  December  4,   1933. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  hearings  on  these  nominees,  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Schroeder  and  the  other  nominees  re- 
garding the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  several 
areas.  The  matters  involved  issues  which 
have  arisen  since  enactment  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act. 

These  areas  include:  First,  with  re- 
gard to  the  interim  fast  start  program 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search Development  Act,  the  committee 
received  the  assurances  from  the  nomi- 
nees that  the  Board  of  Directors  would 
not  support  transfer  of  the  contract  for 
the  Great  Plains  coal-gasification  proj- 
ect from  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  This  is 
consistent  with  existing  law  provided  in 
the  Supplem«ital  Appropriations  Act  of 
1980.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  clar- 
ifying amendment  included  in  the  In- 
terior and  Appropriations  bill  that  will 
shortly  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  two  awards 
made  by  the  Department  of  Energy  pur- 
suant to  the  Defense  Production  Act,  the 
committee  received  assurances  from  the 
nominees  that  should  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors decide  In  favor  of  transfer  of  the 
two  projects  involved  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  the  Corporation,  as 
provided  by  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1980,  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  assure  early  flnaliza- 
tlon  of  these  contracts. 

Third,  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Energy  Security  Act  it  carefully  fash- 
ioned the  CorporatiiMi  powers  to  carry 
out  its  defined  mission.  The  act  closely 
restricts  the  powers  of  the  Corporation 
to  the  provision  of  financial  assistance 
to  synthetic  fuels  projects.  Enforcement 
of  the  act  is  provided  bv  means  of  suits 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  Comptroller 
General.  Both  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
sanctions  against  Directors,  officers,  and 
emplovees  of  the  Corporation  are  pro- 
vided where  there  is  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  nominees  are  aware  of  these  pro- 
visions and  the  important  ro'e  the'r  in- 
clusion in  the  act  served  in  achieving 
the  ultimate  congressional  compromise 
creating  a  Corporation. 

In  this  regard  the  committee  received 
assurances  from  the  nominees  that  the 
new  Board  of  Directors  would  not  enter 
into  certain  types  of  activities  which 
were  initiated  by  the  previous  Board  of 


Ehrectors,  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
Chairman  Noble.  The  activities  of  con- 
cern relate  to  earlier  attempts  by  the 
Ccrporation  to  enter  into  energy  mobili- 
zation type  activities  for  which  statutory 
authority  does  not  exist  in  the  Energy 
Security  Act. 

The  earlier  Board  also  entertained 
various  requests  to  the  Corporation  for 
grant  assistance  to  fund  such  activities 
as  the  analysis  of  individual  State  regu- 
latory programs  and  the  development  of 
regional  energy  development  plans,  for 
example,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
Funding  such  activities  clearly  would  vio- 
late the  statutory  pr(^ubiti(His  in  the 
Energy  Security  Act. 

The  nominees  assured  the  committee 
that  the  Corporation  would  not  engage 
In  such  activ.ties  in  the  future.  However, 
this  would  no^  preclude  the  Corporation 
frani  cooperating  with  the  States  and 
pro,ect  sponsors  regarding  permitting 
and  licensing  requirements  associated 
with  projects  awarded  financial  ass^t- 
ancc,  provided  any  cooperative  activities 
are  consistent  with  the  limitations  in  the 
Energy  Security  Act. 

Fourth,  the  cwnmittee  also  received 
assurances  from  the  nominees  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  would  turn  early  at- 
tention to  proceeding  with  the  award  of 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  last 
year's  initial  solicitation  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  the  committee's  judgment  that 
the  initial  solicitation  was  conducted  by 
the  Corporation  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  and  c(Higressional 
intent. 

Additionally  the  committee  received 
the  assurance  of  the  nominees  that 
should  any  decision  be  made  to  under- 
take either  a  supplementary  solicitation, 
or  an  amended  solicitation,  the  Board  of 
Directors  would  carefully  tailor  such  ac- 
tion so  as  to  preserve  the  validity  of  the 
initial  solicitation  and  the  standing  of 
the  63  proposals  currently  pending  before 
the  Corporation.  The  committee  and  the 
nominees  share  the  concern  that  any 
delay  in  the  solicitation  could  equate  to 
undermining  the  program.  In  this  regard 
1113  cammittee  received  assurance  from 
the  nominees  that  the  Board  would  move 
as  fast  as  reasonably  possible  to  complete 
the  initial  solicitation  and  award  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Finally,  the  committee  received  assur- 
ances from  the  nominees  that  there 
would  be  a  continuing  dialog  with  the 
committee  on  the  formulation  of  the 
Corporation's  policies  and  practices.  In 
particular  the  Corporation  will  consult 
with  the  committee  on  such  matters  as 
proposed  project  selection  criteria,  en- 
vironmental and  socioeconomic  issues, 
organization  of  the  Corporation,  estab- 
lishment of  officers  (including  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  chief  operating  officer) , 
salaries  for  officers  and  employees,  and 
administrative  issues.  Through  such  ad- 
vance consultation  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  can  avoid  the  types  of  problems  that 
arose  due  to  some  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  previous  Board  of 
Directors. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearings  the 
nominees  demonstrated  to  the  cwnmit- 
tee  their  commitment  to  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
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ration.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  Senate  approval 
of  the  Presidential  nominations  of  Victor 
A.  Schroeder.  C.  Howard  Wilklns.  Victor 
M.  Thompson,  Jr.,  and  Robert  A.  O. 
Monks  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.8.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  I  hope 
that  immediately  following  confirmation 
and  appointment  of  the  Board  of  EMrec- 
tors.  the  Corporation  can  be  declared 
fully  operational.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  Senate 
has  given  its  consent  to  these  nomina- 
tions. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRODUCT  UABILITY  RISK 
RETENTION  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other item  on  the  legislative  calendar 
cleared  for  action  on  this  side.  I  Inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  In  the 
position  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1096,  the  Product  Liability  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  Is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
Order  No.  239,  S.  1096. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (8  1098)  to  facilitate  the  ability  of 
product  sellers  to  establish  product  liability 
risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  such  sellers  to  purchase  product  liability 
Insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for  other 
purposea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  amendments,  as 
follows : 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  "until",  and  In- 
sert "before"; 

On  page  B,  line  1,  after  "process",  insert 
the  following;:  and.  upon  request,  furnish 
such  commissioner  a  copy  of  any  financial 
report  submitted  by  the  risk  retention  group 
to  the  commlKHioner  of  the  chartering  or  li- 
censing jurisdiction; 

On  page  8.  line  20,  strike  "within  30  days": 
and 

On  page  10.  strike  line  7.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  11,  and  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  ownership  interests  of 
members  In  a  risk  retention  group  shall  be — 

(1)  considered  to  be  exempted  securities 
for  purposes  of  section  S  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  for  other  purposes  of  section 
12  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 
and 

f2)  considered  to  be  securities  for  purposes 
of  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

So  as  to  maVe  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entativet    of    the    United    Statei    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Product  LlabUlty  RUk 
Retention  Act  of  1981". 

DEnNmONS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "completed  operations  liability"  means 
liability  arUlng  out  of  the  instaUatlon,  main- 
tenance, or  repair  of  any  product  at  a  site 
which  is  not  owned  or  controlled  by — 

(A)  any  person  who  performs  that  work: 
or 

(B)  any  person  who  hires  an  Independent 
contractor  to  perform  that  work; 

but  shall  include  liability  for  activities  which 
are  completed  or  abandoned  belore  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  giving  rise  to  the  liability, 

(2)  "Insurance"  means  primary  Insurance, 
excess  Insurance,  reinsurance,  surplus  lines 
Insurance,  and  any  other  arrangements  for 
shifting  and  distributing  risk  which  is  deter- 
mined to  be  insurance  under  applicable  State 
or  Federal  law; 

(3)  "product  liability"  means  liability  for 
damages  because  of  any  personal  Injury, 
death,  emotional  harm,  consequential  eco- 
nomic damage,  or  property  damage  (includ- 
ing damages  resulting  from  the  loss  of  use 
of  property)  arising  out  of  the  manufacture, 
design.  Importation,  distribution,  packaging, 
labeling.  lease,  or  sale  of  a  product,  but  does 
not  Include  the  liability  of  any  person  for 
those  damages  if  the  product  Involved  was 
In  the  possession  of  such  a  person  when  the 
Incident  giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred; 

(4)  "risk  retention  group"  means  any 
corporation  or  other  limited  liability  associa- 
tion taxable  as  a  corporation,  or  as  an  in- 
surance company,  formed  under  the  laws  of 
any  State,  Bermuda,  or  the  Cayman  Islands — 

(A)  whose  primary  activity  consists  of  as- 
suming and  spreading  all.  or  any  portion,  of 
the  product  liability  or  completed  operations 
liability  risk  exposure  of  Its  group  members; 

(B)  which  Is  organized  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  conducting  the  activity  described 
under  subparagraph  ( A) ; 

(C)  which  Is  authorized  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  insurance  either  through  char- 
tering or  by  being  licensed  under  the  laws 
of  any  State  or,  before  January  1,  1986, 
Bermuda  or  the  Cayman  Islands:  Provided, 
That  a  group  authorized  in  Bermuda  or  the 
Cayman  islands  mtist  also  certify  to  the  In- 
surance commissioner  of  at  least  one  State 
that  It  has  met  the  capitalization  require- 
ments of  such  State: 

(D)  which  does  not  exclude  any  person 
from  membership  in  the  group  solely  to  pro- 
vide for  members  of  such  a  group  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  such  a  person:  and 

(E)  which  Is  composed  of  members  each  of 
whose  principal  activity  consists  of  the  man- 
ufacture, design,  Importation,  distribution, 
packaging,  labeling,  lease  or  sale  of  a  product 
or  products; 

(6)  "purchasing  group"  means  any  group 
of  persons  which  has  as  one  of  its  purposes 
the  purchase  of  product  liability  or  com- 
pleted operations  Insurance  on  a  group  basis; 
and 

(6)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  definition  of  "product  liability" 
In  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  either 
the  tort  law  or  the  law  governing  the  Inter- 
("TTCtatlon  of  Insurance  contracts  of  any 
State. 

RISK    BETENTION    GROUPS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion a  risk  retention  group  Is  exempt  from 
any  SUte  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  to 
the  extent  that  such  law,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  would — 

( 1 )  make  unlawful  or  regulate,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  operation  of  a  risk  retention 
group  except  that  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
It  Is  chartered  may  regulate  the  formulation 


and  operation  of  such  a  group  and  any  State 
may  require  such  a  group  to— 

(A)  comply  with  the  unfair  claim  settle- 
ment practices  law  of  the  State; 

(B)  pay,  on  a  nondUcrlmlnatory  basis 
applicable  premium  and  other  taxes  which 
are  levied  on  admitted  Insurers  and  surplus 
lines  Insurers,  brokers,  or  policyholders  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State; 

(C)  participate,  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  In  any  mechanism  established  or  au- 
thorized under  the  law  of  the  State  for  the 
equitable  apportionment  among  Insurers  of 
product  liability  or  completed  operations  in- 
surance losses  and  expenses  incurred  on 
policies  written  through  such  mechanism; 

(D)  submit  to  the  appropriate  authority 
reports  and  other  Information  required  of 
licensed  Insurers  under  the  laws  of  a  State 
relating  solely  to  product  liability  or  com- 
pleted operations  insurance  losses  and  ex- 
penses: 

(E)  register  with  and  designate  the  SUte 
Insurance  commissioner  as  Its  agent  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  service  of  legal 
documents  or  process  and,  upon  request,  fur- 
nish such  commissioner  a  copy  of  any  fi- 
nancial report  submitted  by  the  risk  reten- 
tion group  to  the  commissioner  of  the  char- 
tering or  licensing  Jurisdiction; 

(F)  submit  to  an  examination  by  the 
State  Insurance  commissioner  In  any  State 
In  which  the  group  is  doing  business  to  de- 
termine the  group's  financial  condition.  If— 

(1)  the  commissioner  has  reason  to  believe 
the  risk  retention  group  is  In  a  financially 
Impaired  condition;  and 

(11)  the  commissioner  of  the  jurisdiction 
In  which  the  group  is  chartered  has  not 
begun  or  has  refused  to  Initiate  an  examina- 
tion of  the  group;  and 

(0)  com-Dly  with  a  lawful  order  Issued  In 
a  delinquency  proceeding  commenced  by  the 
State  insurance  commissioner  If  the  com- 
ml'sloner  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  the 
group  is  chartered  has  failed  to  Initiate 
such  a  proceeding  after  notice  of  a  finding 
of  financial  Imoalrment  under  subparagraph 
(F)  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  require  or  permit  a  risk  retention 
group  to  participate  In  any  Insurance  In- 
solvency association  to  which  an  Insurer 
licensed  In  the  State  Is  required  to  belong. 

(3)  require  any  Insurance  policy  Issued  to 
a  risk  retention  group  or  any  member  of  the 
group  to  be  countersigned  by  an  Insurance 
agent  or  broker  residing  In  that  State:   or 

(4)  otherwise  discriminate  against  a  risk 
retention  group  or  any  of  Its  members: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  State  laws  generally  applicable 
to  persons  or  corporations. 

(b)  The  exemptions  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  a-)ply  to^ 

(1)  product  liability  or  completed  opera- 
tions   Insurance    coverage    provided    to — 

(A)  a  risk  retention  group;  or 

(B)  any  person  who  Is  a  member  of  a  risk 
retention  group;  and 

(2)  any  person  who  provides — 

(A)  product  liability  or. completed  opera- 
tions Insurance  coverage: 

(B)  Insurance  related  services;  or 

(C)  management  services 

to  a  risk  retention  group  or  member  of  the 
group. 

ic)  A  84»t«  may  require  that  a  person 
acting,  or  offering  to  act,  as  an  agent  or 
broker  for  a  risk  retention  group  obtain  a 
license  from  the  State,  except  that  a  State 
may  not  Impose  any  qualifications  or  require- 
ment which  discriminates  against  a  nonresi- 
dent agent  or  broker. 

PURCHAStNO  CROUPS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, a  purchasing  group  Is  exempt  from  any 
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state  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  order  to  the 
extent  that  such  law,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  would — 

( 1 )  prohibit  the  establishment  of  a  pur- 
chasing group; 

(2)  make  It  unlawful  for  an  Insurer  to  pro- 
vide or  offer  to  provide  Insurance  on  a  batiis 
providing,  to  a  purchasing  group  or  Its  mem- 
bers, advantages,  based  on  their  loss  and 
expense  experience,  not  afforded  to  othur 
persons  with  respect  to  rates,  policy  >'orms, 
coverages,  or  other  matters: 

(3)  prohibit  a  purchasing  group  or  Its 
members  from  purchasing  Insurance  on  tne 
group  basis  described  In  paragraph  (2)  nl 
this  subsection: 

(4)  prohibit  a  purchasing  group  from  ob- 
taining insurance  on  a  group  basis  because 
the  group  has  not  been  In  existence  for  a 
minimum  period  of  time  ur  because  any 
member  has  not  belonged  to  the  group  for  a 
minimum  period  of  time: 

(5)  require  that  a  purchasing  group  must 
have  mlnlmiun  number  of  members,  common 
ownership  or  affiliation,  or  a  certain  legal 
form; 

(6)  require  that  a  certain  percentage  of  a 
purchasing  group  must  obtain  Insurance  on 
a  group  basis: 

(7)  require  that  any  Insurance  policy  is- 
sued to  a  purchasing  group  or  any  members 
of  the  group  be  countersigned  by  an  Insur- 
ance agent  or  broker  residing  In  that  State: 
or 

(8)  otherwise  discriminate  against  a  pur- 
chasing group  or  any  of  Its  members. 

(b)  The  exemptions  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  apply  to — 

(1)  product  liability  or  completed  opera- 
tions Insurance,  and  comprehensive  general 
liability  Insurance  which  Includes  either  of 
these  coverages,  provided  to — 

(A)  a  purchasing  group;  or 

(B)  any  person  who  Is  a  member  of  a  pur- 
chasing group;  and 

(2)  any  person  who  provides — 

(A)  product  liability  or  completed  opera- 
ti^„.  .  „,..„„„  gjjj  comprehensive  general 
liability  coverage: 

(B)  Insurance  related  services:  or 

(C)  management  services  to  a  purchasing 
group  or  member  of  the  group. 

(c)  A  State  may  require  that  a  person  act- 
ing, or  offering  to  act,  as  an  agent  or  broker 
for  a  pui chasing  group  obtain  a  license  from 
that  State,  except  that  a  State  may  not  Im- 
poee  any  qualification  or  requirement  which 
discriminates  against  a  nonresident  agent  or 
broker. 

APPUCABILrTT    OP    SECUHrnES    LAWS 

See.  5.  (a)  The  ownership  interests  of 
members  In  a  risk  retention  group  shall  be — 

(1)  considered  to  be  exempted  securities 
for  purposes  of  section  5  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  and  for  other  purposes  of  section  12 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  and 

(2)  considered  to  be  securities  for  purpose? 
of  the  provisions  of  section  17  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(b)  A  risk  retention  group  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  an  Investment  company  for 
purposes  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-l  et  seq.). 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  now  considering  S.  1096,  the  Prod- 
uct Liability  Risk  Retention  Act.  On 
May  4,  1981,  Senator  Pack  wood  and  I 
introduced  this  bill.  Senator  Cannon  in- 
troduced an  earlier  revision  of  this  leg- 
islation, S.  69,  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  Risk  RetentlOTi  Act  would  facili- 
tate the  ability  of  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, distributors,  and  other  product 
sellers  to  form  self-insurance  coopera- 
tives. It  accompltshes  this  goal  by  elimi- 
nating multistate  insurance  regtilations 


that  are  directed  at  large  commercial 
insurers  and  are  inappropriate  for  prod- 
uct seller  self-insurance  groups.  Under 
the  act,  a  group  chartered  or  licensed  in 
a  State,  Bermuda,  or  the  Cayman  Islands, 
can  do  business  in  all  other  States.  The 
groups  do  not  have  to  contend  with 
multistate  capitalization  and  other 
requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  protects  the 
interest  of  the  nonchartering  States;  it 
permits  those  States  to  collect  revenue 
taxes  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  claim- 
ants. The  act  also  helps  assure  that  the 
groups  are  adequately  capitalized  and 
engage  in  fair  competition  with  com- 
mercial insurers. 

Apart  from  facilitating  the  formation 
of  product  seller  self-insurance  coopera- 
tives, the  act  enables  product  sellers  to 
band  together  and  purchase  commercial 
product  liability  insurance  on  a  group 
basts.  That  practice  is  currently  forbid- 
den in  a  number  of  States  due  to  anti- 
competitive legislation  called  fictitious 
group  laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  involves 
no  new  Federal  bureaucracy  or  expendi- 
tures. 

The  legislation  does  provide  busi- 
nesses— particularly  smaller  ones — ^with 
alternative  means  for  insuring  product 
liability  risks.  It  will  help  assure  that 
product  liability  rates  and  premiums  are 
competitive.  It  will  also  help  protect 
smaller  and  medium  size  businesses 
against  a  highly  cyclical  insurance  mar- 
ketplace. In  the  past,  the  marketplace 
has  produced  some  erratic  pricing  and 
unavailability  of  coverage.  This,  in  turn, 
has  forced  many  businesses  to  go  "bare" 
on  product  liability  coverage. 

From  a  policy  standpoint,  a  depend- 
able Insurance  mechanism  is  vital  to  the 
interests  of  both  product  users  and 
sellers.  This  legislation  resulted  from  an 
intensive  study  of  the  product  liability 
problem  by  a  Federal  interagency  task 
force  chaired  by  the  Department  of 
CoTimerce.  Durin?  the  96th  Congress 
both  the  House  and  Senate  held  inten- 
sive hearings  on  the  subject.  The  result 
of  those  hearings  was  to  refine  and  de- 
velop the  Risk  Retention  Act. 

To  date,  over  200  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  product  liability,  problem, 
including  product  sellers,  consumer 
groups,  and  trial  lawyers,  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

With  the  inclusion  of  certain  language 
in  S.  1096  modifying  the  period  of  time 
during  which  Bermuda  and  the  Cayman 
Islands  can  charter  groups,  almost  all 
remaining  insurer  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  th's  bill  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  bipartisan  cooperation.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Senator  Packwood  for  his 
scheduling  this  bill  for  early  considera- 
tion by  the  committee.  Also.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  given  to  me 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) who  has  worked  long  and  hard  for 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank 
Marilyn  Richmond  and  Cindy  Douglas 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  stafif  for 
their  help.  In  particular,  though,  I  want 


to  express  my  appreciation  to  Mike  Mul- 
len and  Steve  Halloway  whose  tireless 
efforts  during  the  past  2  years  helped 
make  this  legislation  a  reality. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  eay 
that  this  legislation  is  the  first  step  in 
our  efforts  to  achieve  balance  and  equity 
in  product  liability.  The  Consumer  Sub- 
committee which  I  chair,  has  already 
begun  work  on  product  liabihty  law  re- 
form legislation— the  next  and,  I  hope, 
final  step  to  achieving  a  resolution  of 
this  problem. 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  rise 
to  join  Senat(M?  Kasten,  Packwood. 
Cannon,  East,  and  Riegle  in  support  of 
the  Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act, 
S.  1096. 

I,  too,  have  joined  in  cosponsorship  of 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  provide  product 
sellers  with  relief  from  the  high  costs  and 
uncertainties  associated  with  the  pur- 
chase of  product  liability  insurance. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  pleased 
to  add  my  name  to  this  bill.  I  am  confi- 
dent its  passage  will  benefit  thousands 
of  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
which  have  been  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
product  liability  insurance  problem. 

During  the  mid-to-late  1970's  manu- 
facturers, wholesaler-distributors,  and 
other  product  sellers  were  confronted 
with  dlflScult  and  uncertain  Insurance 
market  conditions  In  the  product  liability 
area.  Many  were  faced  with  substantial 
premium  increases  or  policy  termina- 
tions, while  some  could  not  obtain  such 
insurance  at  any  price. 

The  Senate  and  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  both  conducted  lengthy 
hearings  on  this  problem  when  it  first 
developed.  Due  to  the  cyclical  nature 
of  the  property-casualty  insurance  mar- 
ket, a  return  of  these  difficult  conditions 
Is  probable. 

The  Risk  Retention  Act  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  reducing  the 
impact  of  changing  market  conditions  on 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses.  It 
will  provide  additional  market  under- 
writing capacity  and  encourage  greater 
competition,  Insuring  ample  availability 
and  realistic  pricing  of  this  crucial  insur- 
ance protection. 

Keeping  in  step  with  the  times,  the 
Risk  Retention  Act  is  a  deregulatory  so- 
lution. It  requires  no  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  or  unnecessary  Federal  Intru- 
sion, and  eliminates  the  application  of 
specific  Insurance  laws  and  regulations 
where  they  are  clearly  not  needed.  S'm- 
ply  put,  S.  1096  will  provide  the  States 
with  a  framework  for  encouraging  the 
formation  of  product  liability  group  self- 
Insurance  or  purchasing  entitles.  The 
concept,  when  enacted,  will  be  a  h'ghly 
attractive  alternative  insurance  mecha- 
nism for  small  business. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ate represents  over  2  years  of  effort  by 
product  seller  groups  to  develop  a  fair 
and  equitable  bill  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Special  credit  goes  to  Senators  Kasten, 
Packwood,  and  Cannon  for  their  efforts 
on  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  to 
develop  this  fine  legislation.  The'r  initia- 
tives underscore  their  deep  sens' tivity  to 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  small  business. 
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Their  staffs  aUo  deserve  mention  for  the 
many  hours  they  have  spent  In  refln^nv 
8.  109fl. 

As  a  result  of  these  collective  efforts 
over  200  organizations  representing  over 
1  million  businesses  now  support  8.  10»«. 
Of  these,  most  notably  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wholesaler-Ehstrlbutors.  the 
NaUonal  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Mining  Congress,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  should  be  acknowl- 
edged for  their  determination  to  see  this 
legislation  through  to  Its  enactment. 

The  American  la^urance  Association, 
tho  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Buretv  Agents,  and  the  Alliance  of 
American  Insurers  must  al.v>  be  thanked 
for  their  constructive  contributions  to 
the  development  of  a  balanced  bill.  Fi- 
nally, the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Brokers,  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  and  the  Crum  and 
Porstor  Insurance  Companies  should  be 
congratulated  for  their  early  recognition 
of  the  value  and  need  for  this  legislation. 

It  should  also  be  added  that  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  supports  8.  1096. 
Trial  attorneys  and  consumer  groups 
have  also  lent  their  support  to  this 
worthwhile  legislation. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  is  an 
Ideal  beginning  to  resolving  the  product 
liability  problem.  The  House  has  already 
pa.ssed  the  companion  version  of  this 
legislation.  H.R.  2120.  All  that  remains 
Ls  this  vole.  I  commend  this  legislation 
to  my  colleagues  and  urge  unanimous 
.support.* 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  In  .support  of  8.  1096 
today.  As  a  .sponsor  of  S.  69,  the  first 
risk  retention  bill  Introduced  In  the  97th 
Congrefi-s.  I  fully  .support  8.  1096  which 
Incoi'imrates  all  of  the  elements  of  8.  69. 
as  well  as  an  additional  provision  limit- 
ing the  authority  to  obtain  offshore 
charters  in  Bermuda  and  the  Cayman 
Islands  to  the  groups  who  have  obtained 
charters  before  January  1,  1985. 

This  Ls  appropriate.  It  will  allow  the 
Btates  time  to  consider  amending  their 
laws. 

I  also  .support  the  committee  amend- 
ments which  will  Increase  the  authority 
of  8tate  In-surance  commissioners  to 
monitor  these  groups'  solvency  and  deter 
fraudulent  activities  which  are  helpful 
amenrtmerts  that  h«i"e  been  .snw'»p'"t*»d 
h"  'h-  'n-iirnnre  Industry  and  other 
witnesses.  I  think  they  improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  when  It  was  first  con- 
sidered la-st  year,  the  bill  provided  for 
Federal  chartering  and  Federal  regula- 
tion of  these  groups.  As  I  said  then  to 
a  group  of  manufacturers.  I  was  sympa- 
thetic to  the  need  for  creating  new 
Insurance  ootlons  for  product  sellers.  I 
was  reluctant  to  create  any  new  Federal 
regulatory  authority  or  Federal  expendi- 
ture if  the  need  could  be  met  some  other 
way. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
totally  consistent  with  my  view  that  we 
avoid  any  new  Federal  regulation  or  ex- 
penditure and  rHy  on  existing  State  reg- 
ulation, streamlined  to  address  the  spe- 


cific needs  for  regulating  these  self- 
insurance  groups. 

This  bill  provides  a  much  needed  al- 
ternative solution  to  an  Immediate  prob- 
lem facing  all  product  sellers  today — the 
opportunity  to  secure  protection  against 
product  liability  loss  at  competitive  rates. 

Adoption  by  the  8tate  courts  of  new 
and  expanded  theories  of  liability  has 
Imposed  a  disproportionate  legal  burden 
on  small  businesses  who  find  themselves 
expoeed  to  enormous  risk  of  lo.ss  with 
little  or  no  means  of  obtaining  competi- 
tively priced  Insurance  protection 
against  that  risk  of  loss. 

Budden  and  dramatic  Increases  in  pre- 
mium rates.  Inconsistently  applied,  have 
created  a  crisis  for  product  sellers  today 
Insolar  as  their  ability  to  absorb  such 
increases.  The  alternatives  heretofore 
available  to  the  product  seller  have  in- 
deed been  very  bleak.  One  alternative, 
forced  upon  far  too  many  product  sell- 
ers, has  been  to  do  business  without  In- 
surance protection.  The  consequences  of 
such  an  alternative,  both  as  to  Injured 
parties  and  as  to  product  sellers,  are  so 
severe  as  to  make  this  a  totally  unac- 
ceptable alternative. 

Nevertheless,  the  product  seller  races  a 
significant  availability  problem  with  re- 
spect to  obtaining  protection  against  risk 
of  loss.  The  real  l.ssue  Is  not  whether  the 
product  seller  can  obtain  any  Insurance 
protection  at  all — but  rather  it  is 
whether  such  Insurance  protection  is 
competitively  affordable. 

Nonaffordablllty  translates  Into  non- 
availability for  the  product  seller,  espe- 
cially the  small  businessman  who  has 
neither  the  resources  to  absorb  the  pro- 
hibitive costs  of  Insurance  protection  nor 
the  ability  to  pass  these  costs  on  in  a 
competitive  msmner. 

The  Product  Liability  Risk  Retention 
Act  of  1981  provides  an  acceptable  alter- 
native to  the  affordablUty  problem  that 
is  immediately  available  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  It  provides  an  opportunity 
for  product  sellers  of  all  sizes  to  partici- 
pate in  a  form  of  self-insurance  on  a 
group  basis  that  will  result  in  more  com- 
petitive Insurance  protection  costs  that 
arc  more  closely  related  to  their  particu- 
lar form  of  operation  and  risk  of  loss. 

The  hills  and  valleys  created  by  panic 
pricing  and  by  inconsistent  applications 
of  ratemaklng  criterion  will  dksslpate  as 
competitive  forces  in  the  marketplace  re- 
turn. Product  sellers  will  be  assured  of 
objective  evaluations  of  risk  and  com- 
mensurate premium  rates  based  on  such 
evaluations. 

8.  1096  is  supported  by  over  200  na- 
t'onal  bu.s<ne.ss  organizations.  Including 
the  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Wholesaler- 
Distributors,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  National  Machines 
Tool  Builders  A.ssoclatlon.  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses, 
iind  the  Small  Business  Legislative 
Council. 

The  bill  accomplishes  its  purposes 
without  creating  any  new  regulatory 
agency  by  utilizing  the  existing  mecha- 
nisms of  the  State  insurance  depart- 
ments. 

This  does  not  change  under  the  Prod- 
uct Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of  1981. 


However,  today  a  self -Insuring  group  Is 
required  to  comply  with  various  State 
countersignature  laws  and  to  utilize  a 
fronting  company  to  do  business  in  other 
States  where  requirements  of  minimum 
business  longevity  exist.  Thus,  such  self- 
Insurers  must  comply  with  the  same  reg- 
ulation as  a  full  line  insurance  company 
selling  to  the  public.  But.  these  self-in- 
suring groups  are  not  full  line  Insurance 
companies  selling  to  the  public  at  large. 
Exacerbating  the  problem  is  that  self- 
msurlng  groups  composed  of  a  small 
number  of  small  businesses  find  it  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  to  pool  their  re- 
sources because  of  this  unnecessary  reg- 
ulation. 

Instead,  such  companies  that  make  up 
a  self-insuring  group  are  utilizing  a 
mechanism  for  pooling  their  resources  to 
meet  a  possible  loss  from  a  particular 
type  of  risk — product  liability.  In  doing 
so,  these  companies  are  protecting  not 
only  their  own  resources,  but  also  the 
rights  of  wrongfully  Injured  parties  to 
compensation.  Under  this  bill,  unneces- 
sary regulation  Is  removed,  but  necessary 
State  regulation  of  the  domicile  Is  re- 
tained, and  an  opportunity  Is  afforded 
for  small  companies  to  secure  risk  pro- 
tection not  consistently  available  to  them 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  small  businesses  who  have  been 
impacted  m  severely  by  the  product  lia- 
bility problem  need  the  Immediate  relief 
this  bill  can  give  them.  I  urge  you  all 
to  support  this  proposal  so  as  to  provide 
that  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  other  point.  Section  3a(l)  of  the 
Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act  of 
1981  contemplates  that  State  regulations 
applicable  to  association  captives  prohib- 
iting a  group  from  exposing  itself  to  any 
loss  on  any  one  risk  In  excess  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  its  surplus  will  apply  to 
risk  retention  groups.  The  control  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  group  Is  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  insurance 
commissioner.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
laws,  regulations,  practices,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  great  majority  of  States. 

Also  a  risk  retention  group  Is  not  au- 
thor zed  or  permitted  to  participate  in 
any  State  guaranty  fund. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senator  Kasten 
for  recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
issue. 

The  House  passed  a  virtually  identical 
bill  this  week  by  vo'ce  vote  with  no  ap- 
parent opposition.  I  hope  it  will  receive 
the  same  strong  support  and  approval  by 
the  full  Senate.  Many  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  distributor,  and  retailer 
groups  have  worked  with  the  Insurance 
Industry  to  perfect  this  bill.  All  of  this 
effort  has  been  helpful  in  developing  a 
very  good  bill  which  has  a  broad  consen- 
sus of  support. 

I  urge  Its  anproval. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone Calendar  Order  No.  239  in  order 
to  take  up  the  identical  House  bill  which 
is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
House  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (HH.  2130)  to  tacUltate  the  ability 
of  product  sellers  to  esUbllsh  product  llabU- 
Ity  rl«k  retention  groups,  to  racllltate  the 
kblUty  of  Bucli  sellers  to  purchase  product 
IlablUty  inaumnce  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  and  second  time  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2120)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BICENTENNIAL  OP  WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  resolution  that  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider.  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  minority  leader  to  Senate 
Resolution  206,  a  Senate  resolution 
marking  the  bicentennial  of  Washington 
College.  I  will  inquire  if  the  minority  is 
prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  minority 
is  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  206,  the 
resolution  marking  the  bicentennial  of 
Washington  College. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  206)  to  mark  the  bi- 
centennial of  Washington  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  206)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  206 

Whereas  Washington  College  is  the  first 
chartered  college  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  tenth  ohartered  college  In  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  Maryland  Provincial  AEsembly 
did  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Kent 
County  Free  School  by  law  in  1723.  creating 


the  visitors  to  supervise  and  operate  such 
school;  and 

Whereaa  the  Reverend  Doctor  WlUlam 
Smith,  noted  educator  and  clergyman,  did 
become  master  of  the  Kent  County  School  In 
1780;  and 

Whereas  by  his  energy  and  dedication  did 
succeed  In  advancing  the  stature  of  that 
school  thereby  causlnf^  Ita  student  body  to 
Increase  In  numbers  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
encouraged  the  vlaltort  of  the  Kent  County 
School  to  petition  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly to  grant  a  collegiate  charter  to  the 
Kent  County  School;  and 

Whereas  General  George  Washington.  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  American  Army,  from 
hlB  headquarters  In  Newburgh,  .\ew  York, 
did  give  his  consent  to  name  the  new  sem- 
inary of  learning  Washington  College:  and 

Whereas  the  Maryland  General  Assembly, 
on  May  24.  1782.  did  enact  legislation  grant- 
ing a  charter  to  the  visitors  of  the  Kent 
County  School.  In  the  name  of  Washington 
College,  in  honorable  and  perpetual  memory 
of  His  Excellency  General  George  Washing- 
ton, the  Illustrious  and  virtuous  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  George  Washington  did  contribute 
the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  as  an  earnest  of  his 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  seminary; 
and 

Whereas  George  Washington  did  visit  the 
college  In  1784  at  vrhlch  time  he  signed  his 
name  as  a  visitor  and  governor  of  the  college 
and  In  1789  did  accept  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  uf>on  him  by  the 
college;  and 

Whereas  the  college  during  Its  long  history 
has  been  proud  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  this  country;   and 

Whereas  through  the  years  the  college  has 
prepared  many  men  and  women  who  later 
distinguished  themselves  In  government,  the 
ministry,  business,  law,  medicine,  and  educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  In  addition  to  George  Washington 
have  honored  the  college  with  visits  to  the 
campus,  namely  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Harry  S  Truman,  and  Dwlghl  D.  Elsenhower; 
and 

Whereas  numerous  Governors.  Senators, 
and  Representatives  of  Congress  have  simil- 
arly honored  the  college;  and 

Whereas  the  visitors  and  governors  of 
Wa.shlngton  College  will  set  aside  the  aca- 
demic year  1981  through  1982  to  commemo- 
rate their  two  centuries  of  service  to  the 
State  and  Nation;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  body  pay  tribute  to 
Washington  College  and  congratulate  the 
visitors  and  governors,  the  president  and  ad- 
ministration, the  faculty  and  students,  the 
alumni  and  all  friends  of  the  college  for 
their  long,  devoted,  and  faithful  commit- 
ment to  excellence  In  American  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  14,  1981 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 
for  the  insertion  of  statements  and  the 
introduction  of  bills  and  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  other  business  that  I  believe  the 
Senate  can  transact  today.  I  will  inquire 
of  the  minori-y  leader  if  he  has  other 
business  that  he  wishes  to  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C..BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  kindness, 
thoughtfulness,  ajid  courtesy.  I  have 
nothing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  view  of  that,  Mr. 
President.  I  move,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  wa3  agreed  to,  and,  at  4:3'7 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
September  14, 1981,  at  12  nooxL 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nom'nations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  11,  1981: 

Depastment  of  State 
Langhome    A.    Motley,   of   Alaska,    to   be 
Ambassador  Extracrdlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary  of   the   United   States   of  America   to 
Brazil. 

Richard  F.  Staar.  of  California,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure  o' 
service  as  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  Negotiations. 

Office  of   Pessonnel   Management 
Loretta  Cornelius,  of  Virginia,  to  be  De 
puty    Director   of   the    Office    of    Personnel 
Management,   vice   Jule   M.   Sugarman,   re- 
signed. 

Depastment  of  Defense 
James  F.  Goodrich,  of  Maine,  to  be  Un- 
der  Secretary   of   the   Navy,   vice   Robert  J. 
Murray,  resigned. 

In  the  Am  FoKCE 
The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066.  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  b".  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  V.  Hartlnger.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  US.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  James  Arthur  Williams.  149-22- 
4991.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  temporary  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  malor  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5780 
and  5791.  or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Pub.  L. 
96-513)  and  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  624  as  added  by  tbe  same  act.  as  ap- 
plicable subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

James  L.  Day  Richard  A.  Kucl 

David  B.  Barker  Thomas  R.  Morgan 

George  B.  Crist  Ernest  C. 

D'Wayne  Gray  Cheatham,  Jr. 
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Onforj  A.  Corllu 
H*rold  O.  Olugow 


Jotan  V.  Coi 
John  PbUUpa 
Wetley  H.  Blc« 

The  following-named  temporary  offlcerB  of 
the  Mwlne  Corps  for  permmnent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to 
Utle  10,  United  SUtea  Ck>de.  sections  6780 
and  6781.  or  MCtlon  611(a)  of  the  Defense 
Offlcer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Pub.  L. 
Otf-SlS)  and  Utle  10.  United  SUtaa  Code, 
section  624  ••  added  by  the  same  act,  as 
applicable  subject  to  quallfleatlona  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Donald  J.  Pulham        Idwln  J.  Godfrey 
Joseph  K.  Hopkins        William  R.  Etnyre 
William  H.  J.  Tlernan  Eugene  B.  Russell 
Walter  D.  Fillmore         Donald  L.  Humphrey 
John  I.  Hudson  William  A.  Bloomer 

Anthony  Lukeman       Paul  D.  Slack 
Jacob  W.  Moore  Oeorge  H.  Leach 

James  R.  Hugh  T.  Kerr 

Vandenelzen  Joseph  B.  Knotts 

William  O  Carson,  Jr.  John  H.  Oary  III 
Uoyd  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general  under 
the  provlsloiui  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6003: 

Kenneth  W.  Weir  John  B.  HIrt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  6002: 

John  J.  Krasovlch        Constantlne  San^alls 
Ronald  K.  Nelson         William  H.  Oossell 
Jc^n  J.  Salesses 

Ik  th«  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  commander  in  the  Hue  and  vari- 
ous staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  6780.  6782, 
and  6701,  or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense 
Offlcer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Pub.  L. 
96-613)  and  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 624  as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  appli- 
cable subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

Line 
Abbot.  Charles  Armltage,  Charles 

Stevenson  Edmund 

Abler,  Ronald  John       Armstrong,  Douglas 
Abraham,  Michael,  III     McLean 
Ackerson,  Jeffrey  Armstrong,  Richard 

Townsend  Carl 

Affeld,  Richard  Arnold,  James 

Lorman  Ijiurence 

Alrlle,  Jack  Qlbson.  Jr.  Arsuaga.  Miguel  Jose 
Alderlnk.  Jamea  Ashby.  Gary  Lee 

Wesley  Ashford.  Richard  P.. 

Aldrlch,  James  Jr. 

Hunter,  Jr.  Atkinson,  Harvey 

Alexander,  Samuel  Eugene,  III 

John  Aunchman,  Leman 

Allman,  John  Chelsea,     John.  Jr. 

Jr.  Austin,  Oary  Lee 

Alvarez.  Joseph  AibertBadger.  Richard  Lee 
Ameel,  Frederick  Baggett,  Donald 

Donald  William 

Amerault,  Jamea  Bailie,  James 

Frederick  Matthew 

Anderson,  Gerald  Baird,  Leo  James 

Barrett  Michael 

Anderson.  Jon  Eric        Baker,  William  David 
'^'i2""L*'.?**"  Baldy,  Mark  Bernard 

Ar^.'i'ohn  Bailing,  Chjl,  Mark 

Richard  Bandy,  Robert  Prank 

Arcarl.  Joseph  Peter     Benkert.  Harlan 
Arendt,  Steven  Roland.  Jr. 

Maurice  Banks.  Bruce 

Arey.  Sheldon  Craig         Christian 
Arje.  Andrew  Coulter  Bardsley,  George  Paul 
Arluck,  Richard  Barker.  Joseph  Henry, 

Michael  III 


Barkley,  Stephen 

John 
Barr,  Richard 

Wendell 


Boennlghausen,  Roger 

Paul 
Bokesch.  William 

Michael 


Barry.  Robert  PrancU  Bonewltz,  Richard 

Barry,  Thomas  Joseph     Frederick 

Baratad.  David  Booth,  Gregory  Seeley 

Delwio  Bortcb,  Michael 

Bartel.  Edward  Stephen 

DoQAld  Bostlan.  Richard 

Bartholomew.  Massey 

Glenn  S.  Bouck.  Dudley 

Bartholomew,  JamM  Charles 

Clayton  Bourland.  Harry 
BarWey,  Archie  Lee,  Jr.     Raymond,  II 

Batcheller,  OUver  Bowen.  James  Leroy 

Alden  Bowers,  William 
Batcheller.  Peter  Lyon    Raymond 

Bateman,  James  Bowler,  Roland 

Harold  Tomlln  E.,  Ill 

Bates,  George  Bowles.  Hugh  Conrad 

Macnlder  Boyci,  Brian  Francis 

Bates.  John  C.  Jr.  Boyd.  John  Stuart 
Bates.  Kenneth  Scott.  Boyd.  Robert  Michael 

"''•  Boyer,  Robert  Frank 

Baughman.  John  Bradley.  Richard 

DouglM  Joseph.  Jr. 

Baumann.  Dennis  Brandenburger. 

Clement  Robert  Bruce 

Bealrd.  Perry  Wayne  Branum.  Richard 

Beal.  Robert  Everett  cilne 
Beard.  Irvln  Edgar.  Jr.  Bregllo.  Robert 

Beard^Tlmothy  Anthony,  Jr. 

„  ^..  "V-  .^  ,  ^  Brennan,  Lawrence 

Seattle,  David  John  Michael  Jr 

Beaty.  William  Brennan.  Nell 

Everett  UI  Maxwell 
Beck,  Andrew  Conrad,  Brich,  Robert  Joseph 

own       .  ,.,  w  .  Bridges,  Wilbur  E.,  II 

Beck,  Brent  Webster  Bright,  Philip 

^^'"'■•r't*'*'"""'  Graham 

Joseph,  Jr.  Brltton,  Max  E. 

Bedlnger,  Henry  Broadhurst,  William 

James  Thomas 

Beers,  Charles  Broderlck,  Donald 

Joseph.  Jr.  Joseph 

B'^on-Tho™"  Brodsky,  Robert  Gray 

„    T'""!,"     .  .        ,.  Bronaugh.  Welbourno 

Begble,  Albert  Joseph  p 

Belnbrlnk,  Jeffrey  Broome.  William  H. 

Robert  Brown,  Duane 

Belden,  William  Lawrence 

Ellsworth,  Jr.  Brown.  Gerald  Allen 

Bell,  James  Keith  Brown,  John  Edward 

Bellamy,  David  B.  Brown,  Robert 

Bentson.  David  Allen  Douglas 

Bentz.  John  Randall  Brown,  Robert  Lee 

Berg,  Ronald  V.  Brown,  Stanley 

Bergen.  Laurence  Morton.  Ill 

Mitchell.  Jr.  Brownley,  Lawrence 

Bernard,  Alan  Leroy 

Christian  Bruner.  Michael  Glenn 

Bernard,  Paul  Leroy  Brunson.  Richard 

Bernlng,  Ronald  Alan 

Charles  Bryant.  Franklin 

Bettlnger.  Robert  Simons 

0*n«  Bryant.  Gary  Ward 

Belts,  Craig  Robert  Brydges,  Richard  Ross 

Blen.  Lyle  Gene  Bubeck.  Richard 

Bier,  Gary  Lanar  Bailey 

Bill,  David  Spencer,  Buchanan.  Charles 

m  Cecil.  Jr. 

Blller.  Charles  John  Buchanan.  Richard 

Blrchmler,  Charles  Alan 

OTloDa  Bucher.  Lawrence 

Bird.  Walter  Dennis  Charles 
BIrkmaler.  William  B..  Buck.  Robert 

J""-  Maynard.  Jr. 

Blxler.  Paul  Woodruff  Buckingham.  James 

Black,  Harold  David  Robert 

Blankln.shlp,  Leslie  Buckley.  Gerard 

Scott  Francis 

Blocksom.  Roland  Beuge.  Paul  Stephen 

Daly.  Jr.  Bulkeley.  Peter  Wood 

Bloyer,  Stanley  Prank  Bullock.  James  Walter 

Bodenweber.  William  Bunch.  Gerald 

Kneer.  Jr.  Douglas 

Bodle.  Jeffrey  George  Bunton.  Ray  Lincoln 


Burch.  John  Charles  Cavanaugh,  Francis 
Burchell.  Charles  Patrick 

Richard  Chamberlain,  Martin 
Burger,  James  Carl  Lewis 

Burgess,  Kenneth  Champe,  John  E. 

Charles  Ch«nce,  Logan  Grin 

Bursgren,  Peter  Chandler,  Thomas  H. 

Charles  Charest,  Jerry  Rusoell 

Burhans,  Nicholas  Chase,  Robert 

Pegau  Wlnslow 

Burke,  Jerome  Joseph.  Cherry,  Michael 

Jr.  Everett 

Burkhart,  James  Chlcolne,  Rene 

Richard,  II  Joseph 

Burnett,  Roger  Allan  Chlprany,  Thomas 
Burnett.  WUllam  Andrew 

Howard  Chown,  Donn  Melvln. 


Burns,  Joseph  David 


II 


Campbell,  Jay  Alan 
Campbell,  Robert 
Boon 


Burns,  Joseph  Michael '^'''^"■•n.  PaxU 

Burns,  Kenneth  ^,"*'*  ^ 

Edward  Christopher,  Angelus 

Burns.  William  Demetrl 

Robert,  Jr.  n^'^l^^  °*"'*  ^^'^ 

Burrow.  Barry  Valle  ^,Z'  S?i^     1 

Butler.  George  ^  "J-  R«'*»'-d  A^len 

William  Clarke.  Joseph  Dal'as. 

Butterfleld.  Richard  ^ 

Stanley  aarke,  Wayne  A 

Butterworth.  Robert  Cleal.  Stephen  Roger 

Martin  Clinton.  John  WlUltm 

Buttlngw.  James  Clothier,  Thomas 

David  ^,       °„  w 
Byrd,  WUllam  Joseph    Cloyes.  Robert 
Cahlll,  William  Henry  ^  Dagwell,  Jr. 

Caldarella,  Rocco  J.  CcKhran,  Deford 

Caldwell.  Ellis  Alton  „  Eugene 

Calhoun,  William  M.  ^°^*"-  £»y  Martin 

■Callaghan,  James  9°  fy^  °°'"'"»  Vernon 

Michael  Comns  James 

Callahan.  Patrick  _  ^  "  .,  _.     „     . 

Anthony  ^o    ns,  Martin  Kevin 

Calnan,  Gary  Stephen  ^°  »'"•  **"^'"J*°y 

Cameron,  Robert  ^^''tV'^,,^''  °"^ 

Bruce  Jr  Combs,  Robert 

Campbell.  Darrell  W.  r^I^'^^^^y, 

r-..^^k.ii    !.„.,.„  Comer,  .loseph 

Campbell,  James  scotcher 

Graham  Conley,  WUllam 

Henry,  Jr. 

Conn,  George 

Campbell.  William  H.  r-o^'n'ilf'^.l^h"'" 
canily.  Brent  Arnold '-''iXsT  if 

Candler,  David  connefL^'aci 

WUllam  Peterson 

Cannon.  Arthur  B.  ^ook.  James  Ballou. 
Capute,  Joseph 

Robert 

Carbone.  Nicholas  ^ook.  Jon  Leslie 

D^Qjjj  Cook,  Larry  Larue 

Carey.  Edwin  Fenton.  ?~°'  ^"^  ^'l^'^ 

jf  Coovrey.  Donald  Paul 

Carlson.  David  Copeland.  WUllam 

Samuel  Winston.  Jr. 

Carlson.  Edward  Corcoran.  Gerald  J. 

j^Qies  Cordeil.  Jeryl  William 

Carlson.  James  Corry.  Vincent  Henry 

Robert  Coughlln.  James 

Carlton,  Kenneth  William 

Marvin  Council,  George  8.,  Jr. 

Carr,  Terry  Alan  Courte.  David  Paul 

Carroll,  Charles  Lee  Cover,  Martin  Luther, 

II  m 

Carroll,  James  Covington,  Donald  K.. 

Norman  m 

Carter,  William  Cos,  Mariner  Oamett 

Campbell  Crabtree,  Carlton 

Caruso.  Michael  Pierce 

Jerome  Crahan,  Gary  Michael 

Carver,  WUllam  Craig.  Billy  Jack.  Jr. 

Earnest.  Jr.  Cralghlll.  John 

Case,  Gary  Richard  St  Clair 

Cash.  Ted  E.  Cralne.  John  Wilbur. 

Casmer.  Stephen  Jr. 

Bruce  Crelghton.  John 

Cassat.  Gary  1.  Oliver 

Castle.  WUllam  Crenshaw.  WUllam 

Kenneth,  Jr.  Robins.  Jr. 

Castor.  Ralph  Crlpe.  Paul  Lynn 

Johnson.  Jr.  Crlas.  Nicholas  R..  m 
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CrocUt*.  Josspb 

PhlUp 
Cronyn,  BrUa 

SuUlTsn 
Crosby.  Dennis  Allen 
Cross.  WUllam  V..  n 
Crowell,  Ow7  Dean 
Crowley.  Jsrrett 

Hunter,  n 
Cruser,  FatMr  Jesse 
Crutchfleld,  James  C,  DonnsUy,  Walter 

m  Patrick,  Jr. 

Cumlngs,  BooAld         Donnelly,  WUllam 

Anthony  Michael 

Cummlngs,  D»Tld  LeeDormn.  Walter 


DoMxe,  Robert  K. 
Dodds.  Victor 

Eugene 
Dolson,  Richard 

Charles 
Donaldson,  Paul 

HOWBTd 

Donat,  Wlnfleld.  in 
Donnelly,  Robert 
Jennings 


Cunningham. 

Randall  Harold 
Current,  Max 

Christian 
Currle,  Michael 

Patteeon 
Curtis,  James  Albert 
Curtis,  Stephen 

E9dward 
Cushman.  Charles 

Whltacre,  Jr. 
Cwlkllnskl,  Stanley 

Francis 
Dabblerl,  Petw 

Vincent,  Jr. 


Francis 
Dorosbenk,  Theodore 
Donglas.  Charles 

Owen 
DoTO,  Curtis  Ray,  Jr. 
Downing,  Donald 

Allen 
Doyle,  Hugh  Joseph 
Drake,  John  Oliver. 

Jr. 
Draper.  John  Joseph. 

ni 

Dries.  David  Irwin 
DrlscoU,  John 
Robert.  Jr. 


Dadson.  James  Barker '^'■**»"'  J<»^h 


Dahllnger,  Frank  W. 
Dali,  James  AUen 
Dalley.  Donald 

Charles 
Dale,  Louis  Benard, 

Jr. 
Daughtry.  Joseph 

Sutton.  Jr. 
Davidson.  Oary  Paul 
Davie,  ainton 

WUllam 
Davis.  Charles  John, 

Jr. 
Davis,  David 

WUUam.  m 
Davis.  Ernest  lAmont  ^ 
Davis,  Joeeph  Warren  button.  Hubert 
Davis.  Kenneth  Langston.  Jr. 

Jamee.  Jr. 
Davison.  John 

Warner 
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Eugene  Plante.  Robert  John 

Osbum.  Vernon  Ploeger,  Robert 

Richard  Bowers 

Oser,  Eric  Leroy  Plununer.  David 
Osleckl.  Arthur  Morris 

Eugene  Pockllngton. 
O'Steen,  Michael  Thomas  Philip 

Dale  Polk,  Albert 
Osterhoudt.  Robert  Sidney,  HI 

Russell  Pollard,  Don 
Ostertag.  Marc  Alan.       Pearson 

II  Pomberg,  John 
Osthelmer.  WUllam  L.     Albert 

Overton  Christopher  Ponlatowskl, 

Grmsett  Tadeusz  Stefan 

Overton,  John  C.  Pope,  David  Lawless 

Owens.  Gregg  Ouray  Porter,  Charles 
Palmer.  BurUette  Wayne 

Allan,  m  Porter,  Oary  Ray 

Parker.  Edward  Porter,  Joel  Alan 

WUllam  Porter.  John 
Parker.  Jimmy  Wayne     CoUler 

Parker.  Joseph  Porter,  Thomas 

Webster,  Jr.  john 

Parrlsh,  John  Potter,  John 
Michael  Everett,  n 

Parsons,  Dennis  I.  Powell,  James 
Paschall,  Jack,  m  Milton,  Jr 

Patch,  David  Alan  Prestero,  Mark 
Pat  ton,  Bernard  George 

T^^^l!^  Prlbula.  Stephen 
Paul.  Thomas  Walder      Matthew 

Payne.  John  Scott  Price,  Leland 
Pear,  WUlard  Piancls      Herbert 

Peck,  Jeffrey  A.  Prlsaznlck,  David 
Pelrce.  Gregory  NeU         louIs 

^•J^  ^"  ^'^^^'  Kenneth 
*^*hlo  Allen 

Pelensky.  Mark  prout.  James 
Gregory,  ni 
Prusaltis,  Oerald 

Joseph 
Purhonen,  Steven 
Carl 


Penfold,  Robert 

RockhlU 
Penque,  Charles 

Westervel,  Jr. 
Perclval,  Robert 


Clayton 
Pergler,  Robert 

Armstead 
Perkins,  Thomas 

WUllam 
PWTln,  Clifford 

Stephen 
P»Tx>tu,  Joseph 

P*^"*,'^i'";r    .         «"'8ley.  Stephen 
Perry.  Albert  Kevin  -nmothy.  Jr. 

Pwter.  James  Leroy     Quinn,  Neal  Albert 

Peezko,  David  Adam        Jr. 


Pursley,  Robert 

Earl.  Ill 
Putnam.  WUllam  L 
Pyetzkl.  Charles 

Melvin 
Queen.  Stephen  J. 
Quigley.  Michael 

Dennis 


QuroUo,  James 

Victor,  Jr. 
Raaz,  Richard  Dean 
Radlcan,  WlUlam 

Walter 
Rahn,  Donald 

Frederick 
Ralston,  Michael 

Gilbert 
Ramsay,  Robert  Lee, 

lU 
Rankin,  Charles 

Robert 
Rankin,  Robert 

Eugene 
Rawson,  Warren 

Addison,  Jr. 
Raysbrook,  Charles 

Frank 
Reass,  Richard 

Martin 
Reed,  Maynard 

Martin 
Revenaugh,  John 

Timothy 
Reynolds,  Fells 

Michael 
Reynolds,  Tom 

Hunter,  Jr. 
Rice,  Marvin  R. 
Rice,  Theodore  L. 
Rich,  John  Shipley 
Richards,  Jesse 

Morgan,  III 
Richards,  Robert 

Roger 
Richardson,  Arthur 

Fields 
Richardson,  Murrlel 

L.,  Jr. 
Richardson,  Robert 

Lamar 
Richardson,  Terry 

Allen 
Rlchey,  Daniel 

Otto 
Richmond,  Steven 

Allen 
Rles.  Kenneth  Lee 
Riley.  Charles 

WlUlam 
RUey,  Michael 

Dean 
Rlngwood,  Paul 
RIst,  Austin 

Michael 
Rlttenour,  Harry 

Taylor 
Roach,  Charles  Alan 
Robb.  Warren  Alan 
Robb,  William 

Stewart,  Jr. 

Jr. 
Robblns,  Charles 

Bruce 
Robblns.  Thomas 

Fa  ms  worth 
Roberts,  Frank 

Stewart,  II 
Roberts,  Malcolm 

WUllam 
Robertson.  Terry 

Gene 
Robinson,  Charles 

Leon 
Roblson,  Tbomas 

Steven 
Rockwell,  John 

Hobart,  m 
Roland,  John 

Rogers,  Jr. 
RoUen,  Claude 

Terence 
Rollins.  Richard 

Edward 
Romanskl,  Paul 

Arthur 
Roop.  WlUlam  Arthur 
Rosedale.  Burgess 

Eugene 
Roser,  James  Henry. 

Jr. 


Roes,  Alan  Lawrence 
Roaa,  Paul  Davidson, 

Jr. 
Rosslng,  Bruce 

WUllam 
Roth,  MUtou  Dudley, 

Jr. 
Rouse,  Francis  Clare, 

Jr. 
Rowe,  Donald 
Rowland.  Charles 

Brett 
Rud,  Oilman  Everett 
Runyon,  WUiUm  EilU 
Ruppel,  Jack  Clyde 

Louis 
Russell,  Bayard  W. 
Ruys,  Ronald  Ernst 
Ryan,  James 

Jonathon 
Ryan,  Jerry  Robert 
Ryan,  John  Roy 
Ryan,  Norbert  Robert 

Jr. 
Ryon,  Roger  Lynn 
Sabatlnl,  Joseph 

Francis 
Sadauskas,  Leonard 
Sadller,  Richard 

Thomas 
SaSell,  Charles 

Raymond,  Jr. 
Safley.  Gordon 

Wayne 
Sage,  Fred  Walter,  UI 
Salinas,  Daniel,  n 
Samuels,  Michael 

WUllam 
Sanders,  Robert 

Tracy 
Sanders,  Thompson 

Edward 
Sandoz,  John 

Frederick 
Sansom.  Edward  Lee 
Santoro.  David  J. 
Sargent,  David 

Putnam,  Jr. 
Savage,  Wayne 

Franklin 
Scalzo,  John  Carmine 
Scango.  Patsy  Donald 
Schaede.  Harry 
'    Robert 

Schaeffer,  Robert  C. 
Schalk,  WUllam 

Henry 
Schantz,  Curtlss 

WUUam,  Jr. 
Scheber,  Thomas 

Keith 
Scbeerer,  Raymond 

Henry 
Scbelder.  Sam  M. 
Scheu,  David  Robert 
Schiller,  Frederick 

Conrad 
Scblmmel,  Carl 

Wesley,  in 
Scbleln,  Paul  Barron 
Schmidt,  WlUlam 

Robert 
Schmidt,  WUUam 

WaUace 
Schmltt,  Jackie 

Marvin 
Schneider,  Edward 

Thomas 
Schneider,  Ronald 
Dale 

Scbocb,  WUllam  Leon 
Scholl,  Clifford 

WUllam,  Jr. 
Schottle,  Robert 

AUan 
Scbuhl,  James  C. 
Schuster,  Michael 

Anthony 
Scbwlkert,  Frank 

Donald 
Scott,  Richard 

Tazewell.  Jr. 


Scott,  Robert  Peter  SoUenberger,  Robert 

Scott,  WUUam  Travis 

Raymond  Solomon,  William 
Sears,  Everett  Edwin       Emert,  Jr. 

Sears,  Jay  Allen  Sommers,  Thomas 

Sears,  Scott  Lowrie  Andrew 
Sego,  Thomas  Edward  Sorce,  Anthony 

Selder,  Michael  Michael 

Stephen  Sosnlcky,  Andrew 

Sell,  John  Christian  Peter 

Senft,  Milton  Leroy  Southgate,  Gregg 

Seward,  Theodore  Vanrenunen 

Clark,  Jr.  Spabr,  Otto  William, 

Sexton,  Theodore  ni 

Covert  ^ayd,  Steven  Howard 

Shannon,  James  Speakman,  Glendon 

Okey  Caldwell 

Shaw,  Herbert  Spears,  Oliver  Kellj, 

Bramwell  UI  III 

Shaw,  Robert  Earl  Speed,  Danny  Lee 

Sbaylor,  Stanley  Speed,  James  Guy 

Russell  Spelbrlng.  Daryl 

Sheedy,  Patrick  Carlton 

Tucker  Spengel.  Michael 

Sheddy,  Patrick  Francis 

James,  Jr.  SpUcee,  Clayton  Henry 

Sheffield,  Terry  Stakel,  Robert 

Randolph  Wallace 
Sheldon,  John  Trevor  Standley,  Cecil 

Sheldrlck,  Ralph  Edmond 

CarroU  Stanley,  David  Ian 

Sbellenberger,  Stanley,  Robert  Ray. 

WUmont  N.  Jr. 

Shelton,  Leonard  Statskey.  Paul  Robert 

George,  Jr.  Stelner,  Clifford 

Shepard,  Peter  Sterling,  Stoughton. 

Atwood  m 

Sherer,  Wesley  Stevens,  David 

Michael  Michael 

Sherlock,  James  Stevenson,  Robert 

Carter  William 

Sherman,  MarshaU  Stewart,  John 

Robert  Christopher 

Sherman,  Michael  Stewart.  William  Cole 

Terry  StUlmaker,  WUUam 
SheweU,  Daniel  John      James 

Shick,  John  Charles  Storwick,  Richard 

Shields,  Joseph  Carl  Allen 

Shlpe.  Edwin  Evan  Stout,  Charles 

in  Lawrence,  Jr. 

Shive,  Clifford  L.,  Jr.  Stoutamlre,  Stoney 

Sbong,  John  Lester 

WUllam,  Jr.  Strada,  Joseph 

Shumadlne,  WUUam  Anthony 

Albert  Strawn,  WUUam 

Sigler,  John  Fleet  Wesley,  Jr. 

Slmoneaux,  Donald  Street,  Ernest 

Carlton  Laveme 

Singler,  Charles  Stults.  James  David 

Walter  Stumm.  Albert 

Slverllng,  Robert  Francis.  Jr. 

Charles  Sulfaro.  John  James 
Skaar,  Gerhard  Elrllng  SulUvan.  Donald  Lee 

Skinner,  Thomas  R.  SulUvan,  George 

Skrocb,  Albert  Tbomas,  Jr. 

Paul,  Jr.  StOlivan,  James  David 

Slaasted,  Richard  SiUUvan,  James 

Michael  Vincent,  Jr. 

Slattery,  Michael  Sullivan,  Michael 

Oerald  James 

Smiley,  Michael  SulUvan,  Timothy 

Charles  John 

Smith,  Connor  Lynn  Siunnlck.  John 
Smith,  Harry  Undley.     Michael 

Jr.  Surdyk,  Michael  Gene 

Smith,  James  Harvey  Sutton,  Mablon 

Smith,  James  Robert,  n 

Lawrence  Svendsen.  Michael 

Smith,  Michael  John  Roy 

Smith.  Raymond  Swaggart,  Kenneth 

Charles,  Jr.  Wayne 
Smith,  Robert  Wayne  Swank,  Jeffrey  Lee 
SnUth,  Ronald  Ernest  Swlentek,  Francis 

Smith.  Tbomas  H.  Martin 
Smith,  Tracy  WUllam  Taylor,  Edward  J. 
Snyder,  John  WUllam,  Taylor,  Malcolm 

Jr.  Palmer.  Jr. 

Snyder,  Luther  Tedford,  Timothy 

William.  Jr.  WaUace 

Snyder,  William  Temme,  Robert  Lee, 

Thomas  D.  Jr. 

Scares,  Paul  Louis  Tennant.  Donald  Alan 
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TerrUl,  "ntocnM  V/mggonn.  D*Tld 

Joa*pb  Thomaa 

TeMMte,  Bnrlque  Wkgner.  Jamc* 

Auguato,  IV  Aubrey 

Tetrlck,  Bdward  LMlle  wagner.  Lynn  Taylor 
TbomM.  Mmck  Allen.    wahliK.  Leonard  Otto 


Jr. 
Thomaa,  WUliam 

Nawton 
Tbompaon,  Jerry 

Arnold 
Tbompaon,  John 

RAlph 
Thormeyer,  Carl 

OMTld 


Walte.  Robert  Clark 
Walker.  Bill 
Walker,  David 

Mathleaon 
Walker.  Robert 

Joaepb 
Walls,  William 

Hammond 
Walsh.  David  Francis 


Thornton.  a«ry  Lynn  walton.  William 
Tickle,  Harold  Joseph 
Tillman,  Donald  N. 
TUaou,  Pdul  Evans.  Jr. 
Tllton,  Ronald 

William 
TImmons.  David 

Richard 
Tlnkel.  Terrence  Lee 
Tobm.  Roy  W. 
Toone.  James  Joseph 
Touve.  Bruce  Norman 
Transue,  Michael 

John 
Trautman,  Kurt 

MacOregor 
Trels,  Rbbert  Enlow 
Trltten.  James  John 
Trotter,  Richard  Lee 
Troy.  Thomaa  Oerald. 

Jr. 


Trueadell.  William 

Clare.  Jr. 
Trumbower,  Glenn 

Curtis 
Try  on.  Prank  Harold. 

Jr. 
Tuck.  Charles  Marlon 
Tucker,  Oerald  Duane 
Tutloch.  Allan  Wiley 
Turner.  Dean 
Turner.  Ouy  Foster. 

Jr. 
Turner.  Horatio 

WhItrldKe,  IV 
UO'Ises.  John  Hans 
Uhrle,  Richard  James, 

Jr. 
Uhrln,  John  Joseph, 

HI 


Lin  wood 
Ward,  Chester 

Douglas 
Ward,  Paul  Charles 
Warner,  Carl  Dean 
Warren,  Edward  Ola 
Waschbusch,  John 

Prank 
Wasowskl.  Walter 

Michael 
Wassmer,  Douglas 

Harold 
Waaaon.  Gary  Clinton 
Waterman.  Steven 

George 
Waterman.  William 

Lloyd 
Watson,  David 
Watts,  Jamea 

Anthony 
Webb,  Stephen  Louis 
Weber,  Robert  Sycks 
Webster.  Ktrwin. 

Shedd 
Weeks,  Ployston 

Allan 
Weeks.  Robert  Allen 
Wehry,  Allen  Craig 
Weinberg,  Kenneth 

Paul 
Welch.  James  Taylor 
Weller  Philip  Baxter 
Welsch.  James 

Edward 
Wetly.  Robert 

WllUam 
Wendt.  Terrell  Jay 


Upllnger.  Leon  Joseph  Wesh.  Francis  Held 


Upton.  Thomas 

Oeorge 
Urbanek.  Keith  Arlen 
Urbik.  Lawrence 

Walter 
Valley.  Bruce  Leon 
Vanderpoel,  Eric,  II 
Vanderwest,  James 

Robert 
Vanaaun.  David 
Vansickle,  Garth 

Allan 
Vasquez.  Frank 

Xavier 
Verhoer,  Thomas 

Tymen 
Vldrine.  David 

Matthew 
Vinson.  John 

Emmanuel 
Vivian.  Williams 

Charles 
Vof?t,  Peter  Dixon 
Volkmsn.  George 

Charles.  II 
Voiiand.  Karl 

Ferdinand.  Jr. 
Vonsuskil,  James 

David 


Wikstrom.  Raymond 

Melvln 
Wllks.  Robert  Edgar 
Williams. 

David  Michael 
Williams. 

Gregory  Bruce 
Williams. 

Jack  Bercaw,  Jr. 
Williams. 

James  Thomaa 
Williams. 

John  William.  Jr. 
Wllllama, 

Thomaa  Jobna,  Jr. 
Wllllama. 

Thomaa  Ryland 
Williamson. 

Francis  T..  Jr. 
Williamson. 

Robert  Charles  J. 
Wilson. 

John  Franklin 
WUvin.  Wayne  Bruce 
Wire.  Keith  Raymond 
Wirzburger. 

Allen  Henry 
Wise. 

Cietus  Ploreece 
Witt.  Oeorge  S. 
Witt.  Theodore 

Carl  William 
Wittenberg. 

Robert  Ralph 
Woemer. 

James  Paul.  Jr. 
Woir.  Edward  James 
Wolfgang,  Earl  Dale 
Woltz,  David  Ralph 
Wood.  Bruce  V. 
Wood.  Kenneth 

Arthur,  Jr. 


Weatbyglbson.  Peter 

Barry 
Westerbuhr,  Norman 

Lee 
Westmoreland, 

Michael  Neat 
Whalen.  Daniel 

Patrick 
Whatley,  James  Wado 
Wheeler,  Howard 

Alvin 
Wheeler,  William 

Richard 
White.  Allen  Hardin. 

Jr. 
White.  Craig  Cameron 

Lynn 
White,  David  O 
White,  Peter  Leroy 
White.  Sidney  Russell 

in 

Whitehouse, 

Theodore  Wayne 
Whittemor*.  Michael 

Alan  Nye 
WIed.  Edwin  Milton. 

Jr. 


Voshell.  John  Bu«ene  WIelandt.  Frederick 
VoUva.  Charles  Prank     Moore 

III  Wiese.  ClilTord  Allen 

Waddell,  Ronald  Wlfrglns.  Joseph 

DellM  Lambert.  Jr. 


Wood.  Stephen  Carl 
Wood.  William  Allison 
Woodail, 

Stephen  Russell 
Woodaon.  Walter 

Browne.  Ill 
Woolard, 

Richard  Trusty  P. 
Wooldridge. 

Francis  Ruat 
Woolrlch, 

Raymond  Dudley 
Worthlngton. 

Richard  Ogle 
wnght, 

Clinton  Ernest 
Wright.  John  Richard 
Wright.  Peter  Warren 
Wrynn.  John  Patrick 
Wyatt.  James 

Colquitt,  in 
Wyman.  Bruce  Dana 
Yakeley.  Jay 

Bradford.  Ill 
Yarbrough.  Earl  C. 
Yasutome. 

Kenneth  Klyoshi 
YocKey.  James  Williani 
York.  Gerald  Lee 
York.  Russell  Clayton 
Zahalka.  Joseph 

Harold.  Jr. 
Zettle. 

Charles  Emerson 
Ziller.  Gay 

Marion.  Jr. 
Zuch.  Ronald  Charles 
Zucker. 

Clayton  George 
Zvacek.  Robert  Dale 
Zveare.  Dennis  Leeth 


MEDICAL  COaPS 


Alexander.  Arvln 

Herbert 
Anderson.  Barbara 

Gene 
Anderson.  Brian 

Cornell 
Bakshi.  Satblr  Singh 
Bartley.  Tony  C. 
Bayne,  Cary  Gresham 
Bina.  William  Frank. 

Ill 
Block.  William  A. 
Cabal  lero.  Reynaldo 

V. 
Cantwell.  Danny  V. 
Chellappa.  Chrlstan- 

and  Arulb 
Choe.  Moogll 
Cohen.  Irving  Mathew 
Cununings.  Nicholas 

Allen 
Dalner.  Paul  M. 
Dean.  Norman  Arlon 
Everhart.  Charles 

William.  Jr. 
Fawcett.  William 

Arthur.  IV. 
Fay,  James  Edward 
Felter.  Robert  Allan 
Fitzsimmona.  Michael 

Amett 
Oarretson.  John 

Forbes 
GarrlRues,  Ned 

William 
Gillette,  Shelby  Lin- 
wood,  Jr. 
Goad,  Robert  Frank 
Govin.  Oerald  Gerard 
Gregory.  Douglas 


Judlce.  Donald 

Joseph 
Kaires.  Pamela  Ann 
Kane.  Andrew  J. 
Lake.  Robin  Michael 
l.ewls.  William  James 
Lloyd.  Bruce  Kerr.  HI 
Mabee.  Thomas 

Michael 
Martin.  John  Owen. 

Jr. 
Marzlulf.  Joseph 

Michael 
McMeekin.  Hayne 

Douglass,  Jr. 
McNeal.  Richard 

Mabbott 
Melaragno,  Anthony 

Joseph 
Mitas,  John  Albert.  II 
Mitchell.  Stephen 

Alexander 
Mullen.  Barry  Lee 
Murphy.  Michael 

Kenneth 
Murray.  Gwlnn 
Nelson.  Robert  Carl, 

Jr. 
Newton.  Jerry 

Albrecht 
Obagi.  Zein  E. 
O'Donnell.  Theodore 

Francis 
Otero.  Lewis 
Pagannagan.  Rafael 

Amador 
Parson!^.  Ward 

Chester.  Ill 
Peterson.  Richard 

Boyd 


Blair  „  .^  ,^.       »..     » 

Herman.  Richard  Lee  T'^."^?'  1"".°*'*.''  ^ 
Holden,  James  Ii 


Holden.  Richard 

Theodore 
Htmt,  Clyde  McCoy. 

Jr. 


Ponhold.  Sleghart 

Hans 
Quinlan,  Michael 

Francis 
Rcmos.  Remlgio  M. 


Richmond,  Billy 

Ballard.  Jr. 
Rodriguez.  Alexcnder 

Rudolph 
Rogers.  Jerry  Ray 
Scanlon.  Thomas 

Sylvester.  U 
Schneider,  Gerald 

Lane 
Selbel,  John  Edward 
Shackford,  Steven 

Robert 
Shlmer,  Gary  R. 


Stamm.  John  R. 
Tarquinlo.  Tboin 

Auguatua 
Tien.  Shlb  Hul 
Vanmeter.  Quentln 

Lee 
Wagner.  William 

Jordan,  Jr. 
WUUams.  David 

Lawrence 
Withers.  Benjamin  P.. 

lU 
Wultaberg,  Eric  Alan 


•DPPLT 

Allege.  Timothy  Joshua.  Edward 

James  Raymond.  UI 

Allen.  Daniel  William.  Kamel.  Mohsen 


McBleans. 
Walter 


Jr. 
Allen.  Dennis  Jean 
Barnes.  Frank 
Barnett.  Orlando 

Tyrone 
Battersby.  Richard 

Wayne 
Benbow.  Robert 

Thomas 
Blel.  Jeffrey  Donald 
Bray.  Richard  Lee 
Carstanjen,  Jan 

Hendrlck 
Carstena.  Delbert 

Kenyard 
Chase.  Dana  Ohester 
Clements,  Charles 

Cecil.  Ill 
Cohan.  Lawrence 

Louis 

Collette.  Robert  Lloyd  Monahan 
Conradteberlln. 

Vlggo  Paul 
Crognale.  Stanley 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Dexter.  Stephen 

Thompson 
Edgerton,  Donald 

Kenneth 
Flakes,  Donald  L. 
Gardner.  Everette 

Shaw.  Jr. 
Garner.  Darrell 

William 
Gibson.  John  Justin 
Hanson.  Maurice  Dale 
Harrl3.  Timothy  L. 
Haugen.  Steven  Carl 
Hendricks.  Ross 

Franklin 
Holley.  Dewey  Arnold 
Hoyt.  Charles  Amy. 

Ill 
Humes,  Larry  Prank 
Ireland,  Dennis 

Wayne 
Jaudon,  James  Clton, 

III 
Jenkins,  Evan 

Richard 
Jenson,  Ronald  Lee 
Jepson,  Francis 

E:dward.  Jr. 
Jones,  James  W. 
Jordan,  Robert 

Richard 


Karoslch.  James 

Charles 
Keller.  Frank  Boyd 
Klnsey,  Joseph 

William 
Kowalskl.  Fred  W. 
Kurz.  Robert  Raynor 
Llbby.  Kurt  William 
Lynn.  Gary  Dexter 
Mantonya.  Robert 

Raymond 
Marlln.  Frederick 

Ruaaell,  Jr. 
Marx,  Paul  Thomas 
McCurdy.  Jeffrey 

Horace 
Mclnnia.  Roger 

Eugene 


Edwin 


David 


Wllaon 
Moore.  Beryl  Grant 
Nelaon.  Ronald 

Charles 
Nordwall.  Marvin 

Raymond 
Ott.  Gene  Franklin 
Parka.  Michael  Blake 
Pollock,  William  Jay 
Prlntz.  Stephen  Carl 
Ramelli.  Daniel 

Steven.  Ill 
Ray.  Larry  Clay 
Robuck,  Charles 

Henry 
Scbechter.  Kenneth 

Alan 
Scudl.  John  Turner 
Smith.  Rene  Allen 
Souza.  John  Edward 
SuUlvan.  Michael 

Patrick 
Townsend.  David 

AlTln 
Utter.  James  Henry 
VanHaaren.  Cary 

Grant 
Velte.  Duane  Robert 
Vroman.  Richard 

Donald.  Jr. 
Williams.  Edward 

Leo.  ni 
Wilson.  Richard 

Davis 


CRAPLAiif  coan 


Apple.  Jamea  Lewis 
Benedum.  Thomas  J. 
Boyd.  James  August 
Burt.  Michael  Floyd 
Carroll.  Vincent 

Wayne 
Connor.  Robert 

Matthias 
Cook.  Gerald  Lee 
Dagnoli.  Albert 

James 
Dendulk.  Donald  E. 
Deramus,  David 

Tillman 


Drake.  Carl  Emerson. 

Jr. 
Ferraro.  Joseph 

Anthony 
Goss.  Ervin  Leonard. 

Jr. 
Grove.  John  Wesley 
Gryga.  Theodore 
Harper.  Rhodes 

Wayne 
Home,  Lawrence 

Rexwell.  Jr. 
House.  John  David 
James.  Wlllard  Lewis 
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Kibble.  Herman  Loris 
Latty,  Allan  Robert 
Lets.  Edward  Charles 
Maiorana.  John 
Marsden.  Thomas 

Charles 
McManus.  William 

Orims.  Jr. 
©'Conner,  Gerald 

Coman 
O'Connor.  James  Paul 
Patrick.  William  Lee 
Peterson.  Jay  Dean 
Prendlvllle.  Edmond 
Reldy.  Robert  Paul 
Robertson.  Carey  Ellis 


Rosenblatt.  John 

Jacob 
Ryder,  Frederick 

William 
Scott.  Stanley  Bernarc 

Jr. 
Sellers.  Larry  Gene 
Shlrey.  Larry  Nell 
^erry.  Robert  Henry 
Taylor.  Andrew  Robert 
Walz.  Arden  D. 
Wilson,  Winston 

Bruce 
Zobel.  Frederick 

Robert 


Crvn,    ENOINECR    CORPS 


BuUcert.  Frederick 

Ball,  in 
Blvlns.  Joseph  Powell 
Bone.  Talbot  Wade 
Brown.  Richard 

Eugene 
Brown.  William  David 
Corcoran.  Anthony 

Edward 
Cottlngham.  John 

Richard 
Dean.  Hilbert  Dwayne 
Falke.  John  Whelan 
Fisher.  William 

Grayson.  Jr. 
Franz,  John  Peter 
Oelbel,  Bruce  Burgee 
Harrison,  Lloyd.  Jr. 
Hatter,  William  Hood, 

Sr. 
Heath,  John  Emery 
HoR.  Michael  Leroy 
Hoyt.  Ronnie  Allan 
Hughee.  Duncan 

Stuart 
Johnson.  Allan 

William 
Jones.  Lloyd  Kenneth 
Laurence.  Richard 

Bruce 
Leech.  John  Geoffrey 
Lebman.  John  August 
Lines.  Richard  Alden 


Lowery.  Edward 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Lucas.  John  Albert.  Jr. 
MacKinnon.  Donald 

Joseph 
MacLaughlln.  James 

Warren 
McClure.  Thomas 

Daniel 
Moyle,  Allan  Leroy 
Nash,  David  Julian 
Owens,  James 

Walter,  II 
Paimborg.  James 

Glenn 
Perry.  John  Ellery.  Jr. 
Rever.  John  Nicholas 
Sherron.  John 

Thomas 
Simons.  William 

Joseph 
Smith,  I,ouis  Martin 
Somers,  Allen  Harry 
Splezlo,  Frank 

Anthony 
Taylor,  Robert  Adell 
Tomayko,  David 

James 
Vadas,  Peter  Paul 
Ward,  James  Emerson 
Yankoupe.  George 

William 


jtnKiE  ADVOCATT  czholkl's  corps 


Blake,  Donald 

Freeman 
Boorman.  James 

Albert,  in 
CWim.  John  Peter 
Engstrom.  David 

Lennart 
Goldberg,  Michael 

Mendel 
Grant,  Harold  Eric 
Oreen.  Michael 

Pruette 
Orelveldlnger. 

Geoffrey 
Orimn.  Michael  Alr«y 
Ouy,  David  Ansley 
King.  Richard  Glen 
Larson.  David  Charles 
Llndberg.  Ernest  T. 
Little,  Harvey  Edward 
Llewellyn.  Adam  K. 
MiUiken.  Jon  Chancy 


Mollison.  Richard  M. 
Nicks.  Harold  Troy 
NIvert,  Frank  J. 
Nolta.  Franklin 

Lyman 
Phllpott.  Arthur 

Richard 
Powers.  Jack  Thomas 
Radllnski.  Gregory 

Keith 
Schlff.  Richard 

Benjamin 
Smith.  Ro^er  A. 
Smith.  Willie.  Jr. 
Stoller.  Harold 

Lloyd.  Jr. 
Thomas.  Arthur 

Ralph 
Vanderhoef .  Cralir  T. 
Wylle,  Peter  Caldwell 
Zimmerman.  Richard 

Edward.  Jr. 


ORNTAL  CORPS 


Anderson.  Dennis 

Warner 
Barton,  Thomas  Peter 
Beaver,  Geoffrey  Hood 
Boyer.  Thomas  Joseph 
Brunhofer,  Robert 

Andrew 
Coleman.  Carl  James 
Cook,  Gary  Gordon 
Dever,  Craig  Breen 
Mtch.  David  Ross 
Fralelgh.  Edward 

Magruder 
Frank,  Robert  J. 
Gordon,  Glen  Reid 
Graf.  George  Herbert 


Gregory.  Eugene 

William  A. 
Hansen  Oloff  Lee 
Herrmann.  Robert 

Christy 
Holton.  WiUlam 

Llndsey 
Johnson.  Samuel  F. 
Kamansky.  Fred 

Wayne 
Kelly.  Joseph  Michael 
Kunitake.  Eugene 

Hlmeo 
Lahore.  Wayne 

Anthony 
Mallander.  Mark  John 


Malley.  Stephen 

William 
Monaco.  Edward  A..  Jr. 
iJorley.  Jerry  Eugene 
Moyer.  Gary  Neal 
Myers,  Ernest  Peter 
Peak.  George 

Thomas.  UI 
Peterson,  James 

Leonard 
Richardson,  Bryan 

Leigh 
Rocha.  Theodore 

Everett 
Rodden.  Jeffrey 

WlUlam 
Shelnbeln,  Fred  Elliot 


Slmkovlcb,  John 

Joseph.  Jr. 
Smith.  Timothy 

Shelbume 
Snell,  Byron  Elwood. 

Jr. 
Sorensen.  Jon  Arthur 
Tabacco.  Bilchael  J. 
Tarqulno.  George 

Joseph 
Turner,  Johnnie  E. 
Waytena.  James 

Richard 
Welner,  David  Eugene 
Wldlak.  Ronald  Adam 
Wright.  Thomas 

Grldley 


MEDICAI.  SERVICE  CORPS 


Ackley.  Paul  Nelson      Mataldl,  Alan  Elio 
Bailey.  John  WllUam,  McCalment.  Theodors 


II 

Brady.  James  Arvld 
Brant.  Robert  Henry 
Brubaker.  Ralph 

Wesley 
Buckley.  William 

Michael 
Campbell.  Robert 

Eugene 
Chappell.  Wendell  Leo 


Emll.  Jr. 
McCracken.  Gary 

Owen 
Monaco.  William  A. 
Morris.  Wayland 

Franklin.  Jr. 
Nayote.  Arthur 

Dennis 
Nazzaro.  John 

Thomas 


Chltwood.  Carl  Steven  Oleary.  Terrence 


Coolbaugh.  James 

Cameron 
Cooper.  Thomas 

Michael 
Co  wart.  Paul  Ray 
Creahan,  David 

Joseph,  Jr. 
Daniel,  Paul  Edwin 
Dickens.  Timothy 

Holland 
Ehlert,  Oeorge  J. 
Elzy,  Robert  Lee 


James 
Proflta,  Salvatore 

John 
Patteraon,  William 

Larry 
Plnkerton.  John  Ward 
Potts,  James  Conrad 
Pratt.  M'chael  Lea 
Proflta.  Salvatore 

John 
Reltnskl.  Robert 

Oeorge.  Jr. 


Fisher.  David  Howard  Rethmeler.  Kenneth 


Freed.  Stanley  H. 
Frost.  Alan  Walker 
Galley.  Charles 

Bernard 
George,  James  David 
Graham,  Bruce  W. 
Hall,  Charles  Edwin 
Hamm.  Melvln  Neal 
Hopkins.  Robert 

Frank 
Husted,  Stanley  Ross  Thomas,  Whitney 
Hyde,  Noel  Alfred  Proctor 

Lamdtn.  Jay  Marshall  Vosloh.  David  Lee 
LIttlefleld,  Judith         Wilkinson.  John 

HiUer  Preston 

Loos.  Ernest  James       Wood,  Owen  L. 
Maples,  John  Allen       ZUa.  Robert  Charles 

irURSE    CORPS 


Allen 
Schultz,  Warren 

Walter 
Socks,  James 

Frederick 
Stockmoe,  Elizabeth 

Anne 
Tackltt,  Robert  Duane 
Tenoplr,  Stanley 

Joseph 


Aiistin,  Stuart  R.,  Jr. 
Baker,  Carolyn  Marie 
Baker,  Delrdre  Jean 
Bloehlnskl,  Elizabeth 

Rose 
Bohn,  Randolph 

Joseph 
Clifford,  Betty  Jean 
Corboy.  Mary 

Cornelia 
Cords.  Marvin  Dale 
Crist,  Margery 

Weltzel 
Ferls,  Mary  Margaret 
Flnley.  Frances  Lee 
Grlfflth,  Joanne 

Simon 
Hamilton,  Dorthea 

Carolyn 
Harris.  Marina  June 
Hlldebr&nd.  Carol 

Thorson 
Holman.  Dlaoie  M. 
Jaoobsen.  Jayne 

W.  M. 
Kondash.  Anna  BAarle 
Krauaer.  Sheila  Ann 


Mitchell,  Mary 

Catherine 
Mocarskl,  Frances 

Jane 
Patee,  Karen  Martin 
Peace,  Vella  Declcco 
Pnie,  Phyllis  Erma 
Rex,  Anita  Carmellta 
Rlchter,  Maryellen 

Agnes 
Rlst,  Susan  Elizabeth 
Robinson.  Ida  Marie 
Ryan,  Kathleen 

Veronica 
Settazahn,  Mary  Delia 
Schneider,  Karen  Sue 
Sherrard,  Marcla  J. 
Shields,  Roberta  Jean 
Smith,  Maureen 

Moloney 
Stokes,  James 

Edmond 
Sulcer,  Bert  Reld.  Jr. 
Thomas.  Thelma  Ann 
Vering,  Wllma 

Gertrude 
Wlllhelm.  Patricia 

£3  lard 


The  following-named  temporary  officers  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  commander  In  the  line  and 
various  staff  corps,  as  Indicated  pursuant  to 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5783, 
57»1.  6911.  and  6912.  or  section  611(a)  of  the 
Defense  Officer  Persoimel  Management  Act 
(Pub.  L.  9ft-513)  and  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  624  as  added  by  the  same  act, 
as  applicable  subject  to  quaJlflca.tlon8  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 


£,<na 


Abbott,  Alfred 

Ellsha,  Jr. 
Algermlssen,  Joseph 

Henry.  Jr. 
Ashford,  Ervln  Alvln 
Aune.  Steven  Donald 
Banks.  Martin 

Luther,  m 
Blrzer.  Norman 

William 
Bock.  James  Lincoln 
Cadenazzl.  Michael 

Paul 
Campbell,  Horace 

Julian 
Carbary.  Forrest  Rand 
Carson.  Cary  Drake 
Chamberlain,  Glenn 

B. 
Chlldera.  Clement 

Scott 
Chilton.  Robert 

Eugene 
Clark.  James  D. 
Coluccl,  Robert 

Joeeph 
Craig.  David  Lowell 
Crelghton.  Larry 

Donald 
Crowley.  John 

Charles.  Jr. 
Crum.  James 

Lawrence 
Ditto.  Charles 

Francis 
Duncan,  Larry  Lee 
Eichorn.  Robert  Peter 
Estee.  William  Ralph 
Feller.  Ralner 
Forrester.  Joseph  G., 

II 
Foes.  Larry  Bryon 
Oagln.  Robert  Carmei 
Oeorge.  Thomas  C. 
Oraber.  Stanley  Dean 
Hampe.  Walter  R. 
Hankel.  Johnny 

WllUam 
Hargls.  David 

Lawrence 
Harris.  Oscar 

Ingram.  Jr. 
Hayden.  Daniel  P. 
Henderson.  Leon  Coy 
Howard.  John  D. 
HunU.  Vincent 

Gusitav 
James,  James  Edward 


Jenkins.  Eddie  Lea 
Keith.  Stephen 

Thomas 
Kelly.  WllUam 

Vaughn 
Kraus.  George 

William 
Krough.  Carl  Walter 
Kucbluskl.  John 

Gerald.  Jr. 
Letcher.  Jerry  Lee 
Mayfleld,  Lynn  Carter 
McMorrougb.  John  D. 
Medulan,  John  Joeept 
Merrltt.  Hardy  L. 
Miller.  David  William 
Mortensen.  Ivan  Jed 
Meyer.  Homer 

Llewellyn.  Jr. 
Mumby,  Morice  OdeU, 

Jr. 
Navlckas.  Richard  G. 
Nichols.  Nick  Eugene 
Ozblm,  James  S. 
Palmer,  Timothy  Gale 
Pamell,  Harold  R.,  Jr. 
Patten.  Leo  O. 
Peek.  Kenneth 

WlUlam 
Preiss.  Paul  Whalen 
Ramsey.  Larry  Ross 
Robinson.  William 

Ralph 
Schultz.  Arthur 

Victor,  Jr. 
Scully.  Thomas  J 
Segur.  Don  Walter 
Slmonson.  Scott  T 
Spangler.  John  Henry 
Swin,  Prank  Richard 
Tansky.  William 

Joseph 
Taylor.  Gary  Windsor 
Threlkeld.  Walter 

Fred.  Jr. 
Trandal.  David 

Warren 
Tucker.  Charles 

Clayton 
Vincent.  Nelson  L 
Voss.  Richard  Carl 
Walsh.  Robert  E 
Woodfleld.  Jeffrey  R 
Young.  Joe  Morris 
ZlUnsky.  Thomas  J 
Zlnger.  David 

Rausford 


BCEDtCAI.    CORPS 


Abary.  Alexander 

Vlllasana 
Adman,  Raymond 

Lance 
Apthorpe.  John  R 
Arayata.  Concepclon 

Romero 
Beck.  Bruce  David 
Bennett.  WUUam  E 
Berllnger,  Norman 

Thomas 
BUss.  Donald  Lee 
Bottomy.  David  P 
Brooks.  Viola  Patakl 
Brotherton.  WllUam 

D.  ni 
Broughton.  Warren 

Lewis 
Bulota.  WllUam  Reed 


Bulusu,  Narayana 

Venkata 
Bums.  WUUam  W 
Butler.  WUUam  M 
Carolla,  Anthony  F 
Catron.  Phillip  Wood 
Choi.  Ivan  Chlu 

Sheung 
Clark.  Michael  Allen 
Cobb.  Gregory  Wayne 
Collins.  Daniel 
Corral.  Cathryn  Jean 
Cowall.  David  Eric 
Coy,  Gene  Earl 
Culpepper,  Donnle 

Dale 
Danltschek.  Carl 

Norman 
Dodek.  Marvin  I 
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Dresser,  Thomas 

Purlnton 
Dsouza.  Aloyslus 

Francis 
Dubaylungsod, 

Torlblo  M 
Elrwln,  Carol  M 
Evans.  David  R 
Faber,  Myron  Morris 
Felr,  Alan  Navarro 
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Hlerlwlmmer,  UU 

Ralner 
Hoffman,  Harry  Pitts, 

Jr. 
Holohan,  Thomas  V. 
Horn,  John  Russell 
Hyder,  Obouse  Syed 
Jayne,  John 

Lawrence,  Jr. 
Joem,  Albert  Terry 


Foley,  Richard  Walter  Joswlg,  BUI  Chester 

Forth,  David  8  Jung,  B3mng  n 

Francisco.  Eduardo  Kennedy.  Harold  Lee 

Oatmaltan  Kent.  Roderick 

Oambone.  Joseph  C.  Sidney 

Oeorgea,  Theodore  Klllan,  Gary  McVay 

Nlckolas  King  Monroe  James 

Gerrardgough,  Brodle  ^ra^^   q^^  g  , 

Olroux.  Arthur  »-»._*.     ^  » 

Sx^y^n  Kun  ■ .  Martin  Datung 

Goeltsch.  Robert  Kunkler,  James 

Eduard  Robert 

Griffiths,  Richard  Kurzbach,  Elmar 

Craig  Kvislc.  Gregory 

Grunert,  George  Rudolph 

McCloy  Lai,  Kang  Jelh 

Gutlerrezdelgado,  Lake,  Michael  Henry 

Edmundo  A.  L^ng,  Richard  Gordon 

Hamrlck,  John  .  »*i^.,   ™hih-~. 

Douglas  Laumer,  WlUlam 

HannsTMary  M.  ^^""^ 

Hardman.  Jane  "°-  ^°8  "°8  Hsu 

McWUllams  ^oh.  Nora  Patrlzla 

Harrell,  Donald  London,  Barry  EUls 

Plerrepont  Lopez,  VlrglUo  Dlzon 

Hayhurst,  Edward  Lozner,  Jerrold 

Guerard  Stanley 

Henderson,  Peter  Lunettl,  Thomas 

Loula.  Jr.  Loula 


Mace,  Samuel  Velrs  Rafanan,  Manuel  O. 

Macht,  Steven  Daniel  Raval, 

Malstrom,  Robert  Narendrakumar  M. 

Helmer  Rodnlng,  Charles 

Martin,  James  Bernard 

Edward  Rodriguez', 

Means,  James  F.  Bella  Roxas 

Menon,  Padman  Schroeder,  Robert 

Achutha  Walter 

Miller.  Ronald  H.  Seagle,  Flnley 

Mlremadl,  Arjang  Alexander 

Kamjanl  Serate,  Tersito 

Morte,  Paul  David  Sabaduqula 

Moy.  Eng  W.  Sohn,  Steven  Samuel 

Moyer,  David  B.  Spitz.  Luis  Fernando 

Muldong,  Estellta  T.  Splinter.  Raymond  J. 

Natale.  William  Stem.  Lewis  James 

Kenneth  Stock,  Richard  J,.  Jr. 
Nlmloj.  John  Edward  Supnet,  Benbrlgldo  M. 

O'Donnell.  James  Supnet,  Leonora 

Kevin,  Jr.  Defante 

Orejudos.  Benjamin  Swank,  Michael 

Corpus  Tldball.  John  S. 

Panganlban,  Rudy  Tuason.  Olivia 

Park,  Gregory  P.  Alcantara 

Patel.  Tha'orbhal  Tuason.  Plato 

Gordbanbha  Alcantara 

Patterson,  John  Umlrld.  Richard 

Prank  Paul,  III 
Peddlcord.  Clifford  R.  Vasquez.  Nora  de  Leon 

Penlston,  Reginald  Vlelblg.  Roger  Edward 

Le  Roy  VUIegas,  Remlglo 

Peterson,  Wllbtir  C.  Jr. 

Robert  Wei.  Wellington 

Petway,  Joseph  Kelll,  Cheng  Hslang 

Jr.  Weiss.  Fred  H. 

Phelan,  Jeffrey  WelUver,  Gary  Evan 

Patrick  Wldman.  Larry  Allen 

Pyle,  Robert  Yaldua.  Ramon 

Bradford  Young,  Walter  C. 


SUPPLT  CORPS 

Callaghan,  James  George 
Olace,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr. 
Kalbflelsch,  Larry  Leroy 

JtTDCa    AOVOCATX    GEMEKAL'S 

Dunlap,  John  Frederick 

DENTAL  CORPS 

White,  Dan  R. 


CORPS 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  11. 1981 : 

U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 

Robert  A.  G.  Monks,  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  3   years,   vice   Frank  Savage,   resigned. 

Victor  M.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  4  years  (new  position) . 

C.  Howard  Wllklns,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  5  years,  vice  Joseph  Lane  Klrkland,  re- 
signed. 

Victor  A.  Schroeder,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  6  years  (new  position) . 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


September  11,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
WOULD  WEAKEN  EXISTING 
FEDERAL  GUN  CONTROL  LAWS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year.  I  expressed  grave  concern  to  my 
colleagrues  about  proposed  legislation 
which  would  substantially  weaken  ex- 
isting Federal  gun  control  laws  in  sev- 
eral respects.  Such  legislation,  the 
Federal  Firearms  Reform  Act  (H.R. 
3300).  has  been  reintroduced  in  this 
Congress,  with  some  changes.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  their  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals.  I  am 
submitting  today  an  evaluation  of 
some  of  the  key  provisions  of  H.R. 
3300  by  the  law  firm  of  Wilmer. 
Cutler,  and  Pickering: 

I.  •THE  BILL  WOULD  WEAKEN  EXISTING 
CONTROLS  ON  ILLEGAL  TRANSFERS  OF  FIREARMS 

Foremost  among  the  changes  are  the  pro- 
visions that  would  allow  any  person  who 
meets  minimum  federal  eligibility  require- 
ments to  purchase  a  firearm  in  any  state 
and  would  allow  persons  other  than  federal- 
ly licensed  manufacturers,  importers,  deal- 
ers and  collectors  to  make  the  transfer,  as 
long  as  it  did  not  violate  the  state  and  local 
law  at  the  place  of  residence  of  the  transfer- 
ee and  at  the  place  of  transfer.  These  provi- 
sions would  eviscerate  the  current  system  of 
federal  controls  on  illegal  trafficking  in  fire- 
arms, would  increase  the  likelihood  that 
criminals  and  other  ineligible  persons  could 
own  firearms,  and  would  hamper  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  state  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

II.  THE  BILL  WOULD  INTERFERE  WITH  STATE 
LAWS  CO"ERMKG  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
FIREARMS  WITHIN  STATE  BORDERS 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  mandatory 
federal  standard  governing  the  transporta- 
tion of  firearms  that  would  require  states  to 
allow  the  transportation  of  firearms  within 
their  borders  under  conditions  inconsistent 
with  the  requirements  of  their  own  gun  con- 
trol laws.  This  federal  standard  represents 
an  intrusion  into  the  rights  of  states  to  con- 
trol illegal  and  dangerous  gun  traffic. 

III.  THE  BILL  WOULD  REDUCE  PENALTIES  FOR 
FEDERAL  FIREARMS  LAW  VIOLATORS 

Although  the  asserted  pur|}ose  of  the  bill 
is  to  strengthen  criminal  penalties,  it  would 
actually  reduce,  and  in  some  cases  elimi- 
nate, the  additional  penalties  established 
under  current  law  for  use  of  a  firearm  in 
connection  with  a  felony.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  a  substantial  exception  to  the 
mandatory  penalty  section  by  allowing 
relief  in  the  event  of  the  use  of  a  firearm 
for  self-defense  or  to  protect  another  person 
or  property.  To  the  extent  use  of  the  fire- 
arm is  justified  for  self-defense  or  to  protect 
another,  that  Justification  constitutes  a  de- 
fense to  the  offense  itself  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  raised  in  connection  with  sen- 


tencing. Moreover,  under  well-settled  law. 
the  use  of  deadly  force  to  protect  property 
is  not  justified  except  when  defending  one's 
home;  when  not  justified,  it  should  not  be  a 
basis  for  limiting  the  criminal  penalty. 

IV.  THE  BILL  WOULD  MAKE  IT  EASIER  FOR  CON- 
VICTED FELONS  AND  OTHERS  TO  OBTAIN  FIRE- 
ARMS 

The  bill  weakens  the  procedure  by  which 
persons  prohibited  from  firearm  ownership 
(e.g.,  convicted  felons,  fugitives  from  justice, 
drug  users)  may  ohta.n  relief  from  such  re- 
strictions. It  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
such  persons  an  absolute  right  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  prohibition  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  could  affirmatively 
prove  that  they  were  a  threat  to  public 
safety. 

v.  THE  BILL  WOULD  WEAKEN  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  FEDERAL  FIREARMS  CONTROLS 

The  bill  contains  many  provisions  aimed 
at  controlling,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms  [BATFl  to  implement  and 
enforce  the  federal  firearms  laws.  These 
provisions  would  hamper  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  that  agency.  For  example,  the  bill 
would  prevent  the  BATF  from  employing 
one  of  its  most  effective  enforcement  tools— 
the  routine  inspections  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  federal  licensees  are  comply- 
ing with  the  law. 

VI.  THE  BILL  IS  PREMISED  ON  A 
MISUNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  CONSTITtTTION 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  suggests  that  in- 
dividual citizens  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  In  fact,  the  courts 
have  repeatedly  concluded  that  the  Second 
Amendment  does  not  guarantee  that  right 
to  individuals. 

In  assessing  the  consequences  of  enacting 
this  legislation,  one  must  also  consider  the 
compound  effect  of  the  various  provisions 
taken  as  a  whole.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
effect  of  the  provisions  that  weaken  existing 
law  governing  firearms  transfers  is  com- 
pounded by  the  provisions  restricting  the 
ability  of  the  BATF  to  enforce  the  remain- 
ing standards  and  further  by  the  provisions 
restricting  the  opportunities  for  the  states 
to  step  in  and  ensure  that  tougher  stand- 
ards apply  within  their  own  borders  and  to 
their  own  citizens.  Similarly,  the  effect  of 
the  bill's  provisions  making  it  easier  for 
criminals  to  obtain  relief  from  firearms 
ownership  restrictions  is  magnified  by  the 
provisions  that  increase  the  likelihood  that 
even  those  remaining  in  the  prohibited  cate- 
gory will  have  less  difficulty  obtaining 
access  to  firearms. 

I.  THE  BILL  WOULD  WEAKEN  EXISTING 
CONTROLS  ON  ILLEGAL  TRANSFERS  OF  FIREARMS 

A.  Interstate  transfers  by  persons  other  than 
Federal  licenses 
The  centerpiece  of  the  current  federal 
system  to  control  illicit  trafficking  in  fire- 
arms is  the  general  prohibition  against  out- 
of-state  firearms  purchase  by,  or  sales  to,  in- 
dividuals other  than  federally  licensed  man- 
ufacturers, importers,  dealers  and  collectors. 
Only  federal  licensees  are  permitted  to 
transport  firearms  in  interstate  commerce. 
18  U.S.C.  |§  922(a)  (l)-(2).  Individuals  may 
not  receive  or  transport  into  their  home 
state  firearms  purchased  in  another  state. 


18  U.S.C.  I  922(a)(3).  nor  may  an  individual 
or  a  federal  licensee  sell  to  an  individual 
from  another  state.  18  U.S.C.  J5  922  (aK5), 
(b)(3).  These  prohibitions,  which  are  subject 
only  to  certain  narrow  exceptions,  seek  to 
ensure  that  only  persons  who  have  under- 
gone a  federal  eligibility  check  through  the 
licensing  process  and  are  subject  to  continu- 
ing federal  oversight  are  permitted  to  pur- 
chase and  sell  firearms  outside  of  their 
home  state. 

The  bill,  assertedly  In  furtherance  of  the 
goal  of  administrative  simplicity,  would  dis- 
mantle this  system.  It  would  permit  any 
person  meeting  minimum  federal  eligibility 
standards  to  purchase  a  firearm  in  any 
state,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  the 
person  could  not  receive  or  transport  the 
firearm  into  his  home  state  if  the  purchase 
would  violate  the  state  or  local  law  at  his 
place  of  residence  or  the  place  of  purchase. 
§  102(c).  Further,  it  would  permit  any 
person  to  transfer  a  firearm  to  a  federally 
eligible  person  from  any  other  state  as  long 
as  the  transferor  did  not  know  or  have  rea- 
sonable groimds  to  believe  it  would  violate 
the  transferee's  state  or  local  law  or  the  law 
at  the  place  of  purchase.  §  102(d). 

These  changes  would  virtually  eliminate 
federal  control  over  illegal  interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms  and  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  persons  ineligible 
under  federal  or  state  law  could  purchase 
guns.  These  provisions  would  also  under- 
mine the  ability  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities to  trace  guns  used  in  crimes  be- 
cause interstate  transfers  between  non-li- 
censees would  not  be  subject  to  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  of  the  kind  imposed  on  li- 
censees. 

The  bill  would  substitute  for  existing  law 
a  system  that  is  essentially  unworkable.  It  is 
obviously  unrealistic  to  expect  transferors 
in,  for  example.  California,  particularly  non- 
licensed  individuals  without  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  state  and  local  gun  control 
laws,  to  know  whether  a  transfer  to  a  Dela- 
ware resident  violates  sute  and  local  law  in 
Delaware.  Yet  they  are  under  no  obligation 
to  ascertain  whether  the  transfer  is  permit- 
t«d  under  Delaware  law.  As  long  as  they  do 
not  "know  [  ]  or  [have]  reasonable  cause  to 
believe "  the  transfer  is  improper,  they  are 
free  to  sell '  As  a  practical  matter,  this  sug- 
gested provision  is  unlikely  to  be  enforced 
effectively,  thereby  subverting  the  bill's 
purpose  of  having  the  lawfulness  of  inter- 
state firearms  transfers  determined  princi- 
pally by  state  law. 

Moreover,  a  system  that  allowed  nation- 
wide purchases  by  individuals  who  also  in- 
hibit effective  enforcement  of  federal  fire- 
arms eligibility  standards.  Section  102(f)  of 
the  bill  prohibits  persons  from  selling  to 
someone    they    know   or   have   reasonable 


'  Indeed,  a  major  inconsistency  in  the  bill  is  cre- 
ated by  the  addition  of  new  section  102(d)  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  retention  of  old  section  922(b)<2). 
Under  the  latter,  a  licensee  is  not  permitted  to  sell 
in  violation  of  the  state  or  local  law  at  the  place  of 
transfer  unless  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe 
the  sale  Is  lawful.  Section  102(d)  undercuts  this  af- 
firmative obligration  to  ensure  compliance,  however, 
by  permitting  the  licensee  (like  any  other  person) 
to  sell  unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  sale  is  un- 
lawful. 


€•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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cause  to  believe  does  not  meet  the  minimum 
federal  eligibility  requirements  (i.e..  a 
person  convicted  of  a  felony,  an  illegal  alien, 
etc.).  Under  current  law.  where  federally  li- 
censed dealers,  importers,  manufacturers 
and  collectors  are  subject  to  that  standard 
with  respect  to  sales  to  persons  within  their 
state,  there  is  at  least  some  possibility  that 
the  federal  licensee  may  luiow  or  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  person  is 
ineligible.  See  18  U.S.C.  i  922(d).  Under  the 
new  proposal,  however,  where  the  potential 
customer  can  be  from  any  state  and  the 
transferor  can  be  a  person  without  any  fed- 
eral responsibilities,  the  effectiveness  of  this 
prohibition  is  virtually  eliminated. 

B.  The  "lawful"  purpose  exception 

As  shown  above,  the  biU  permits  non-li- 
censed persons  to  provide  a  firearm  to  an- 
other person,  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  the  transferor  does  not  Imow  or  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
transferee  would  violate  a  law  in  his  home 
state  by  acquiring  the  gun.  The  bill  creates 
an  exception  to  this  requirement,  however, 
for  the  loan  or  rental  of  a  firearm  for  tem- 
porary use  for  "lawful"  purposes.  S  102(d). 

The  new  "lawful  purposes"  loan  provision 
bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
"lawful  sporting  purposes"  loan  provision  of 
existing  law.  One  exception  to  the  present 
prohibition  on  out-of-state  transfers  of  fire- 
arms to  nonlicensees  is  that  a  gun  may  be 
loaned  or  rented  for  "lawful  siwrtlng"  pur- 
poses. 18  U.S.C.  }{  922  (a)(5)(B),  (bK3KB). 
This  limited  exception  applies  to  permit  a 
sportsman  to  make  temporary  use  of  a  gun 
in  another  state,  a  type  of  "transfer"  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  the 
general  prohibition  against  the  interstate 
transfer  of  firearms  to  unlicensed  persons. 

The  new  exception  for  out-of-state  loans, 
however,  has  no  rational  purpose  in  the  pro- 
posed system  where  out-of-state  transfers 
are  already  permitted.  The  implication  of 
the  exception  is  that  a  Maryland  resident 
may  provide  a  gun  to  a  Virginia  resident 
even  if  the  transferor  knows  the  recipient  is 
prohibited  by  either  Virginia  or  Maryland 
law  from  such  receipt,  as  long  as  it  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  temtKtrary  loan  for  a  "lawful  pur- 
pose." Obviously,  if  someone  is  properly 
prohibited  by  state  or  local  law  from  receiv- 
ing a  gun.  there  should  not  be  a  broad  ex- 
ception in  federal  law  to  permit  such  re- 
ceipt, even  as  a  temporary  loan. 

Even  if  some  exception  for  loans  is  desira- 
ble, the  expansion  of  the  exception  from 
"lawful  sporting"  purposes  to  "lawful"  pur- 
poses creates  a  substantial  potential  for 
abuse.  Congress  wisely  limited  the  excep- 
tions in  sections  922  (a)(5)  and  (b)(3)  when 
it  passed  the  original  statute  in  1968.  fearful 
of  the  potential  abuses  that  broader  excep- 
tions might  engender.  In  contrast  to  these 
narrower  exceptions,  the  "lawful  purposes" 
formulation  is  subject  to  varying  Interpreta- 
tions. For  example,  it  could  permit  virtually 
free  transfers  between  persons  in  the  form 
of  "loans"  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  self-de- 
fense, regardless  of  whether  such  transfers 
are  consistent  with  state  law.  There  is  no  le- 
gitimate federal  interest  in  allowing  an  oth- 
erwise unlawful  loan  of  a  gun  to  a  person 
who  intends  to  roam  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  carrying  the  gun  with  the  "lawful 
purpose"  of  "protecting"  himself  and  his 
fellow  citizens. 

II.  THX  BILL  WOULD  INTERFERE  WITH  STATE 
LAWS  GOVERNIHG  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OP 
FIREARMS  WITHIN  STATE  BORDERS 

Another  provision  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  could  give  rise  to  illegal  gun  traffic 
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is  the  suggested  change  to  18  U.S.C.  f  027. 
This  section  now  provides  that  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  preempt  state  firearms 
law  unless  the  particular  state  and  federal 
provisions  directly  conflict  and  cannot  be 
reconciled.  Section  107  of  the  bill,  however, 
specifically  preempts  any  state  law  prohibit- 
ing the  transfer  of  an  unloaded.  Inaccessible 
gun  through  that  state. 

Such  a  provision  would  clearly  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  rights  of  states  to  limit  the  gun 
traffic  within  their  borders.  To  take  a  single 
extreme  example,  a  state  may  wish  to  regu- 
late or  prevent  the  shipment  through  its 
ports  of  crates  of  guns  that  may  be  destined 
for  either  domestic  or  International  terror- 
ist groups.  Such  guns  could  very  easUy  qual- 
ify under  the  proposed  legislation  as  unload- 
ed and  inaccessible,  yet  Congress  surely  has 
little  Interest  in  insisting  that  a  state  pro- 
vide a  staging  ground  for  the  shipment  of 
such  weapons. 

III.  THE  BILL  WOULD  REDUCE  PENALTIES  FOR 
FIREARMS  LAW  VIOLATORS 

The  bill  purports  to  represent  an  effort  to 
Stiffen  federal  penalties  for  firearms  crimes. 
In  fact,  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Under  current  law  anyone  who  uses  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  a  felony  is  sentenced  to  a 
one-  to  ten-year  term  in  addition  to  the  pun- 
ishment for  the  felony.  18  UJB.C.  i  924(c). 
Section  104(b)  of  the  bill  deletes  this  provi- 
sion. Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation  pro- 
vides no  prison  sentence  for  firearms  felo- 
nies that  are  not  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts.  Thus,  crimi- 
nals who  commit  crimes  over  which  both 
state  and  federal  courts  have  jurisdiction, 
such  as  extortion  while  using  a  handgun  or 
using  a  machine  gun  during  a  robbery.' 
would  not  receive  the  more  severe  sentences 
that  current  federal  law  now  mandates. 

The  bill  also  gives  felons  a  new  opportuni- 
ty to  avoid  the  stiffer  sentences  associated 
with  firearm  use.  Under  section  104(b)  a 
felon  is  given  the  chance  to  convince  the 
court  that  he  should  not  receive  the  in- 
creased sentence  because  he  acted  to  protect 
property  from  conduct  constituting  a 
felony.  This  notion  is  seriously  flawed.  It  is 
settled  law  that,  except  in  defending  one's 
home,  deadly  force  is  not  permitted  in  the 
defense  of  property.  LaFave  dc  Scott. 
"Criminal  Law"  400-01  (1972).  This  bUl  nies 
in  the  face  of  this  established  principle  and 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  a  person 
could  shoot  someone  stealing  his  mail,*  yet 
seek  to  pursuade  a  Judge  not  to  Impose  the 
increased  sentence  otherwise  mandated  by 
current  law.  If  the  felon  had  lawfully  used 
deadly  force  to  protect  person  or  property, 
he  would  have  had  a  valid  defense  that 
would  have  resulted  in  his  acquittal;  giving 
a  convicted  felon  the  chance  to  convince  a 
judge  at  sentencing  of  the  merit  of  a  de- 
fense that  failed  at  trial  serves  no  legitimate 
purpose.* 
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DR.  RANDOLPH  L.  BRAHAM, 
AUTHOR  OP  UNPRECEDENTED 
HOLOCAUST  STUDY 


'  A  person  committing  extortion  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  example,  could  be  prosecuted  under 
D.C.  law.  22  D.C.  Code  i  2306.  or  federal  law.  18 
D.S.C.  i  19S1.  Use  of  a  machine  gun  during  a  rob- 
bery would  be  punisliable  u.ider  22  D.C.  Code 
i  3202  or  18  n.8.C.  1 924(c). 

'Pursuant  to  18  D.S.C.  11708  (1976).  stealing 
mail  Is  a  felony.* 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  Randolph  L. 
Braham  has  just  published  the  second 
volume  of  his  definitive  work,  "The 
Politics  of  Genocide:  The  Holocaust  in 
Hungary." 

Professor  Braham.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  department  of  political  science 
at  the  City  College  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  has  written  a  grip- 
ping and  scholarly  accoimt  of  the  de- 
struction of  Hungarian  Jewry  by  the 
Nazis  and  their  Hungarian  accom- 
plices. His  unprecedented  study  details 
the  ultimate  barbarity  of  the  Nazi  ex- 
termination program  in  Hungary. 

Professor  Braham  is  the  author,  co- 
author or  editor  of  more  than  20 
books,  including  the  acclaimed  three- 
volume  "Himgarian-Jewish  Studies." 
His  latest  work  combines  his  tradition- 
al high  level  of  historical  scholarship 
with  a  commitment  to  teaching  future 
generations  the  meaning  of  the  final 
solution. 

I  strongly  commend  "The  Politics  of 
Genocide:  The  Holocaust  in  Hungary" 
to  my  colleagues,  and  congratulate 
Professor  Braham  for  his  exemplary 
achievements.* 


EASING  OP  HAZARDOUS 
EXPORTS  STUDIED 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CAUPORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  shocked  to  read  in  yes- 
terday's paper  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  considering  the  elimination 
of  efforts  to  notify  foreign  companies 
of  dangerous  products  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  outra- 
geous vote  by  this  administration  in 
the  United  Nations  in  support  of  the 
irresponsible  distribution  of  infant  for- 
mula to  developing  nations— the  only 
such  vote  in  the  entire  General  Assem- 
bly—the new  proposal  raises  the  ugly 
specter  of  a  totail  disregard  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  not  an  imagined  threat.  Prod- 
ucts which  have  been  determined  to  be 
too  dangerous  for  domestic  use  have 
been  dimiped  in  unsuspecting  nations 
for  years  with  tragic  results.  In  1976, 
over  160  million  poimds  of  unregis- 
tered pesticides  were  dumped  abroad, 
and  there  were  reports  of  500,000  poi- 
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sonings  and  5,000  deaths  from  these 
pesticides. 

There  were  2%  million  pieces  of 
Tris-treated  childrens'  sleepwear, 
450,000  infant  pacifiers,  and  400.000 
faulty  rUD's  sold  abroad  after  they 
were  determined  to  be  too  dangerous 
for  use  in  our  own  country. 

Is  this  administration  so  desperate 
for  an  economic  revival  that  it  will  re- 
build the  American  economy  on  the 
graves  of  unsuspecting  foreign  custom- 
ers? 

Only  last  week  we  learned  that  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  has  concealed 
severe  occupational  hazards  from  mil- 
lions of  innocent  American  workers. 

Is  this  administration  so  single 
minded  that  it  will  reindustrialize  our 
Nation  on  the  unsuspecting  American 
worker? 

It  is  not  too  early  to  begrin  to  ask 
whether  these  policies  together  indi- 
cate a  shocking  disregard  for  human 
life  by  an  administration  which  is  all 
consumed  by  economics. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  10.  1981] 
Easing  of  Hazardous  Exports  Studied 
(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 

The  Reagan  administration  is  drafting 
plans  to  ease  the  way  for  U.S.  companies  to 
export  hazardous  goods  that  have  been 
banned  or  restricted  in  this  country. 

In  a  draft  policy  statement  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Post,  high  ranking  offi- 
cials at  the  State  and  Commerce  depart- 
ments are  proposing  the  elimination  of 
almost  all  rules  that  now  require  manufac- 
turers to  notify  foreign  governments  before 
they  ship  goods  abroad  that  have  been 
deemed  too  dangerous  for  widespread  use  in 
the  United  States. 

The  types  of  products  and  materials  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  new  policy  range 
from  such  tightly  regulated  chemicals  as 
PCBs  (polychlorinated  biphenyls)  and 
chlorpfluoiocarlsons  to  banned  pesticides 
such  as  DDT,  lindane  and  endrin.  Consumer 
products  that  also  have  been  banned,  such 
as  children's  sleepwear  treated  with  the 
flame  retardant  chemical  Tris.  may  also  be 
affected. 

According  to  the  draft  statement,  a  policy 
change  is  needed  because  the  current  preex- 
port  notification  rules  "have  placed  U.S.  ex- 
ports at  a  competitive  disadvantage." 

Noting  that  the  United  States  is  "the  only 
country  currently  requiring  notification  of 
the  export  of  hazardous  substances.'  the 
draft  concludes  that  such  rules  should  be  re- 
placed by  a  broader  information  and  educa- 
tion campaign. 

Instead  of  notifying  foreign  governments 
at  least  once  a  year  when  a  shipment  of 
banned  or  restricted  goods  is  to  be  exported, 
the  Reagan  officials  propose  simply  provid- 
ing "brief  summary  information"  to  either 
foreign  governments  or  international  orga- 
nizations when  U.S.  Government  agencies 
ban  or  restrict  a  product's  use.  even  though 
that  notice  may  be  years  before  that  prod- 
uct Is  exported  to  another  country. 

"In  the  long  run.  international  informa- 
tion sharing  will  have  more  beneficial  re- 
sults for  the  U.S.  than  procedures  requiring 
specific  export  notifications  ....  A  unified, 
international  approach  will  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  basis  for  importing  nations 
to  make  decisions  without  jeopardizing  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  exporters. " 
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The  proposed  policy  change  may  require 
some  amendments  to  existing  laws,  accord- 
ing to  the  draft  report. 

State  and  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cials, upset  that  the  draft  report  had 
become  public,  cautioned  that  the  policy  is 
only  a  draft  and  could  be  changed  before  it 
is  sent  to  President  Reagan.  Commerce  De- 
partment officials  said  they  hope  to  com- 
plete the  report  within  a  month. 

One  official  involved  in  writing  the  report 
said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  internal 
debate  in  both  agencies  over  the  proposed 
policy,  with  several  staff  meml)ers  arguing 
that  it  does  not  protect  the  public's  health 
and  safety  and  the  environment. 

The  two  departments  themselves  are 
locked  in  a  dispute  over  just  who  should  be 
notified  about  U.S.  regulatory  actions  to 
ban  a  product. 

State  Department  officials  argue  that 
they  should  notify  individual  governments 
about  each  action,  while  Commerce  officials 
contend  that  such  information  should  go 
only  to  international  organizations,  such  as 
the  United  Nations. 

Commerce  argues  that  it  is  not  the  UJ3. 
Government's  role  to  keep  all  other  foreign 
governments  informed  about  hazardous 
products;  instead,  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States  merely  to  furnish  the  information  to 
an  agency  so  any  interested  government 
would  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

The  policy  recommendations  on  hazard- 
ous exports  was  requested  by  Reagan  last 
February  when  he  struck  down  an  executive 
order  issued  by  President  Carter  just  five 
days  before  he  left  office.  That  order  sharp- 
ly restricted  the  exp>ort  of  products  that 
either  have  been  banned  or  whose  use  has 
been  restricted  in  this  country.  Among 
other  things,  the  order  would  require 
anyone  exp>orting  such  products  to  obtain 
an  export  license  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment before  such  goods  were  shipped 
abroad. 

Despite  the  revocation,  exporters  are  still 
required  in  many  cases  to  notify  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  before  they  export  tightly 
regulated  chemicals,  banned  products,  pesti- 
cides that  are  not  registered  in  the  United 
States  and  medical  devices  that  do  not 
comply  with  U.S.  standards.  In  turn,  these 
agencies  proceed  to  notify  the  officials  in 
the  foreign  country  for  which  these  prod- 
ucts are  destined,  either  directly  or  through 
the  State  E>epartment. 

"In  no  case  can  it  be  documented  under 
the  existing  shipment  specific  notification 
system  that  a  foreign  government  has  taken 
specific  regulatory  action  in  response  to  no- 
tification of  a  U.S.  export,"  the  draft  report 
says  in  explaining  why  the  current  rules 
should  be  dropped.* 


LOWER  SPENDING  EQUALS 
LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11,  1981 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress  must  do  something  about  the 
interest  rates.  The  current  double 
digit  rates  will  cripple  the  economy  if 
we  do  not  act  inunediately. 

In  the  next  5  weelcs,  we  have  got  to 
show  the  American  people  we  recog- 
nize their  pain,  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  must  take  the 
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steps  necessary  to  get  the  prime  rate 
down  to  9  percent  by  next  siunmer. 

The  benefits  of  our  progrowth  ap- 
proach we  successfully  argued  and 
voted  for  earlier  this  session  will  be  re- 
alized—in time.  But  these  benefits  will 
mean  nothing  to  the  people  if  they 
cannot  survive  the  present  interest 
rates  long  enough  to  reach  them. 

We  have  four  alternative  routes  we 
can  take  to  achieve  that  9-percent 
target.  First,  we  can  just  live  with  the 
high  interest  rates  and  hope  they  go 
away— and  hope  the  economy  does  not 
collapse  in  the  meantime.  Eisenhower 
tried  this  approach  in  1958  and  suf- 
fered the  consequences.  Second,  we 
can  implement  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. We  already  lenow  their  dismal 
historical  track  record.  From  ancient 
times  to  Richard  Nixon's,  wage  and 
price  controls  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed.  Third,  we  can  pressure  the 
Fed  to  expand  the  money  supply.  We 
would  get  lower  interest  rates  in  the 
short  nm— and  higher  inflation  in  the 
long  nm. 

The  fourth  prescription— and  the 
one  I  recommend  we  follow— is  to  cut 
Federal  spending  further,  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  money  markets 
and  thereby  stop  crowding  out  the  pri- 
vate sector.  "The  historical  record 
shows  that  is  the  way  for  us  to  go. 

I  suggest  that  instead  of  stumbling 
into  a  big  deficit  and  then  figuring  out 
what  that  means  for  the  prime  rate, 
we  ought  to  instead  set  a  prime  rate 
target  first.  And  then  we  can  set  the 
deficit  figure  necessary  to  hit  that 
target.  I  am  suggesting  we  set  a  9-per- 
cent prime  rate  target  for  the  third 
quarter  of  next  year. 

Furthermore,  we  must  turn  the 
debate  into  a  fight  between  those  of  us 
who  favor  lower  spending  and  lower 
interest  rates  and  those  who  want 
higher  spending  and  higher  interest 
rates.  Our  aim  must  be  to  force  those 
who  favor  higher  spending  to  stand  up 
and  communicate  to  the  American 
people  that  they  are  for  higher  inter- 
est rates. 

In  the  process  we  can  illustrate  that 
Republicans  are  compassionate,  that 
we  have  compassion  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  want  a  better  America.  Our 
message  must  be  that,  in  the  long  nm, 
compassion  for  working  Americans 
wUl  strengthen  the  economy  and  will 
thus  help  the  poor  far  more  than  com- 
passion for  the  poor  at  the  expense  of 
working  Americans. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  choice.  We 
can  approach  the  upcoming  budget 
cuts  fight  as  an  opportimity  to  show 
the  people  we  are  on  their  side  for 
lower  interest  rates  and  a  stronger 
economy.  Or  we  can  approach  the 
battle  negatively,  and  let  the  liberals 
label  us  as  the  side  of  higher  interest 
rates  and  unnecessary  budget  cuts- 
while  they  evade  the  steps  necessary 
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to  solve  Ihe  American  people's  prob- 
lem.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  NEWSPAPERMAN 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  .sadness  thiat  I  rise  to 
report  to  this  body  the  recent  death  of 
a  fine  newspaperman  and  a  rare 
human  being,  August  L.  Loeb. 

Al,  as  he  was  linown  to  his  hutidreds 
of  friends,  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Cheshire  Herald,  a  sophisticated 
small  weekly  in  my  district,  when  he 
died  suddenly  on  August  21  at  the  age 
of  72.  He  had  guided  the  Herald  for  18 
years— a  student  of  people,  govern- 
ment, and  the  arts  who  never  tired  of 
the  lessons  he  learned  and  conveyed 
each  week  in  the  pages  of  his  paper. 
Because  of  Al  Loeb,  the  Herald  was. 
and  is,  a  smart,  thorough,  highly  liter- 
ate journal— a  reflection  of  the  ex- 
traordinary qualities  of  the  man  in 
charge. 

And  because  of  the  Herald,  the  town 
of  Cheshire  was  enriched.  Its  people 
saw  themselves  and  their  neighbors 
and  officials  through  the  eyes  of  Al 
and  his  staff,  and  they  improved  for 
that  image.  Cheshire,  the  town  he 
loved.  Is  better  for  his  work— immeas- 
urably better. 

Al's  career  was  as  diverse  as  his  in- 
terests. Before  he  ran  the  Herald,  he 
edited  and  published  the  Southington 
News  and  the  Plainville  News.  Before 
that,  he  worked  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  New  York  Times,  and 
for  Forbes  magazine— a  40-year  career 
that  took  him  from  Shreveport,  La., 
where  he  worked  for  the  local  daily 
Times,  to  Connecticut  by  way  of 
schools  and  journalism  jobs  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  and  a  stint 
overseas  in  the  Second  World  War 
that  had  him  editing  the  Italian  edi- 
tion of  Yank  magazine  and  writing  for 
Stars  and  Stripes  from  Egypt. 

Al  was  a  nimble  writer  and  a  .scholar- 
ly editorialist— but  he  was  never  dog- 
matic, never  preachy,  never  preten- 
tious. In  a  career  that  sometimes 
forms  calluses  and  toughens  gentle 
souls,  Al  Loeb  had  the  unique  ability 
to  remain  true  to  a  rare  humility,  an 
unusual  concern  for  the  problems  of 
his  fellow  inhabitants  of  this  Earth. 
He  had  a  kindness  too  seldom  seen  In 
the  newsroom— or  the  boardroom  or 
clubhouse. 

I  spent  hours  and  hours  with  Al  over 
the  years,  talking  over  national  poli- 
tics, talking  about  Connecticut,  talking 
the  way  politicians  and  newspapermen 
talk  when  they  know  each  other  well 
and  long.  I  will  miss  those  conversa- 
tions with  this  gifted  and  gentle  man— 
I  will  miss  what  he  was  able  to  teach 
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me  about  his  community  and  I  will 
miss  his  humor  and  his  friendship.  His 
passing  strips  my  State  of  yet  another 
public  servant,  yet  another  warm  and 
rare  human  being.* 


MAGNUSON-MOSS  ACT 

HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NEW  yOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  11.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  December 
1974.  Congress  passed  the  Magnu.son- 
Moss  Warranty  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvement  Act.  Section 
109(b)  of  that  act  directed  the  Com 
mission  to  initiate  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding dealing  with  warranties  and 
warranty  practices  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles. 

In  response  to  this  mandate,  the 
Commission  Initiated  a  rulemaking 
proceeding  in  this  matter  by  publish- 
ing its  proposed  rule.  As  originally  pro- 
posed in  December  1975.  the  rule 
would  have  required  a  window  sticker 
disclosure  on  used  vehicles  offered  for 
sale  by  a  dealer.  The  original  rule 
would  have  further  required  a  manda- 
tory Inspection  of  the  vehicle,  disclo- 
sure of  Inspection  results  and  creation 
of  an  express  warranty  and  use  of  a 
specified  inspection  procedure. 

Following  a  review  of  the  Commis- 
sion's proposal  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  through  its  report  on 
"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1979."  expressed 
concern  that  the  proposal  was  not  in 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
or  with  the  intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  legislative  history.  The 
concerns  were  expressed  in  greater 
detail  in  additional  views  signed  by  21 
members  of  the  committee,  which 
briefly  restated  the  Intent  of  Congress 
regarding  section  109(b)  of  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss  Act. 

A  fair  and  impartial  reading  of  the  Mag- 
nu.son-Moss  Act  and  the  legislative  history 
accompanying  It  would  require  a  clear  and 
concise  disclosure  that  a  used  motor  vehicle 
was  being  sold  without  any  warranty,  if 
such  was  the  case,  and  If  a  warranty  were 
given,  further,  disclosure  as  to  the  nature, 
extent,  and  limitations  of  such  warranty. 

The  Senate  also  addressed  this  ques- 
tion in  its  companion  bill  and  adopted 
a  provision  expressly  prohibiting  the 
mandating  of  Inspections  and/or  war- 
ranties. 

In  response  to  congressional  con- 
cerns, the  Commission  altered  its  rule 
and  on  May  16,  1980.  the  Commission 
tentatively  adopted  what  was  termed 
an  "optional  inspection"  rule,  with 
only  three  of  the  five  Commissioners 
voting  for  the  rule. 

Under  the  "optional  inspection" 
rule,  published  for  technical  com- 
ments on  August  7.  1980.  the  "Buyers 
Guide"  window  sticker  contained  a  re- 
quirement for  disclosure  of  any  war- 
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ranty  coverage  and  a  list  of  14  automo- 
tive systems,  such  as  frame  and  body, 
engine,  electrical  system,  and  the  like! 
The  dealer  would  have  been  required 
to  check  one  of  the  following  for  each 
automotive  system:  "OK."  "Not  OK" 
or  "We  Don't  Know." 

Notwithstanding  some  improvement 
in  form,  the  Commission  again  failed 
to  comply  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 
In  response.  51  U.S.  Senators,  in  corre- 
spondence to  FTC  Chairman  Perts- 
chuk  dated  September  25.  1980.  ex- 
pressed grave  concerns  over  the  sub- 
stance and  burdensome  nature  of  the 
rule.  Subsequently,  additional  corre- 
.spondence  from  various  individual 
Senators  and  Congressmen  urged  the 
Commission  to  reject  the  optional  in- 
spection rule. 

On  April  14.  1981.  the  Commission 
met  to  consider  final  adoption  of  an 
optional  inspection  rule.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  a  second  to  a  motion  for  final 
adoption,  the  optional  inspection  rule 
was  rejected  by  the  Commission. 

In  place  of  the  rejected  rule,  howev- 
er, the  Commission  on  August  14, 
1981,  issued  a  final  rule  in  this  matter. 
Despite  repeated  expressions  of  con- 
cern by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Commerce,  as  well  as 
expressions  of  concern  by  a  number  of 
Individual  Senators  and  Congres.smen, 
the  Commission  once  again  decided  to 
i-ssue  a  rule  which  clearly  fails  to 
comply  with  the  congressional  intent 
In  this  matter. 

The  Commission  did  Include  In  Its 
rule  a  warranty  disclosure  provision 
which  does  comply  with  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed congressional  intent.  However, 
It  also  included  provisions  which  clear- 
ly are  outside  of,  and  circumvent,  the 
congressional  direction  given  to  the 
Commission.  These  provisions  require 
dealers  to  disclose  known  defective 
components  through  a  sticker  on  the 
window  of  the  vehicle. 

My  concern  regarding  this  proposal 
is  with  the  requirement  to  disclose 
known  defects.  First,  neither  the  Mag- 
nuson-Moss  Act  nor  the  legislative  his- 
tory authorizes  the  Commission  to 
promulgate  any  known  defect  disclo- 
sure rule  for  dealer  sales  of  used 
motor  vehicles.  The  clear  intent  of  the 
act  is  to  require  warranty  disclosure. 

Second,  the  Commission  has  circum- 
vented the  clearly  stated  congressional 
intent  prohibiting  any  provision  that 
would  directly  or  Indirectly  require  an 
inspection  of  the  vehicle.  Despite  the 
representations  of  the  Commission 
that  the  rule  only  requires  a  disclosure 
of  known  defects,  the  direct  language 
of  the  rule  provides  that  a  dealer  or 
his  agent  or  employee  has  knowledge 
of  a  defect  If  they  have  "obtained 
facts  or  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  a  vehicle  which  would  lead  a 
reasonable  person  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  the  car  con- 
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tained  one  or  more  defects  as  defined 
in  section  455.6  of  the  rule." 

In  many  cases  this  puts  a  dealer 
back  into  a  position  of  having  to  dis- 
mantle the  vehicle  in  order  to  discover 
the  specific  defect.  For  example,  if  the 
dealer  has  a  used  vehicle  that  leans  to 
one  side  when  viewed  from  the  front, 
it  is  obvious  to  anyone  that  a  defect 
exists  in  the  vehicle,  but  this  condition 
could  be  caused  by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent things.  It  could  be  caused  by  any 
of  the  following  defects  included 
within  the  52  listed  in  the  rule  or  by 
other  things  such  as:  spring  broken; 
frame  damage;  shock  broken;  wrong 
tire  size;  and  structural  part  bent  or 
damaged. 

The  only  possible  way  for  the  dealer 
to  know  which  defect  is  causing  the 
car  to  lean  is  to  inspect  the  vehicle.  He 
cannot  just  state  that  the  car  leans  to 
one  side.  He  must  find  the  precise 
cause  of  the  defect  and  list  it.  If  he 
does  not  he  is  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine. 

The  Commerce  Committee  report, 
through  the  additional  views  referred 
to  above,  clearly  directed  the  Commis- 
sion on  this  point.  It  stated: 

Congress  never  intended  to  give  the  Com- 
mission authority  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-637  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  require  inspections  of  vehicles  or  to 
require  that  any  used  motor  vehicle  or  any 
of  its  components  be  warranted. 

This  is  without  question  a  case  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  totally 
ignoring  the  instructions  of  the  Con- 
gress and  openly  circumventing  the 
clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress  in 
this  matter. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  address  this  issue  as  provided 
by  law  I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  would  disapprove  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  used 
car  rule.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  review  carefully  this  matter 
and  to  support  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution.* 


DENNI  HLASATEL  NEWSPAPER 
CELEBRATES  90TH  YEAR 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  11.  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  well-respected  newspaper, 
the  Denni  Hlasatel,  the  only  daily 
Czechoslovak  newspaper  in  the  free 
world,  commemorated  its  90th  year  of 
existence.  Its  leadership  in  the  Czech- 
oslovak-American community  and  its 
especially  progressive  and  spirited  re- 
porting of  the  news  has  made  the 
Denni  Hlasatel  the  largest  foreign  lan- 
guage daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

On  numerous  occasions,  I  have 
spoken  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
directing  attention  to  the  continued 
suppression  that  exists  in  Czechoslova- 
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kia  Throughout  their  struggle  to 
remove  the  chains  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion, the  Czechoslovak  people  have  ef- 
fectively maintained  their  nationalis- 
tic spirit  and  religious  faith  against 
consistent  repression  by  the  Commu- 
nist Government.  This  undaunted  de- 
termination demonstrates  their  heroic 
struggle  to  resist  russification. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  and 
meaningful  that  in  the  United  States, 
the  Czechoslovak  Americans  have 
demonstrated  the  same  ability  to 
maintain  the  culture,  language,  and 
unique  talents  of  their  homeland.  The 
Denni  Hlasatel  has  been  a  driving 
force  and  a  great  asset  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak community.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  join  In  commemorating  this 
important  milestone  and  to  honor  the 
many  contributions  that  have  been 
made  in  this  country  by  our  Czecho- 
slovak community 

I  wish  Denni  Hlasatel  many  more 
successful  years  of  reporting  the  news 
for  our  Czechoslovak  community  and 
in  preserving  the  heritage  and  culture 
of  their  people.  I  am  hopeful  that  one 
day  freedom  will  be  restored  to  their 
homeland  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  insert  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Suburban  Life 
newspaper,  serving  the  southwest  sub- 
urban area  of  Chicago,  telling  of  the 
history  of  the  Denni  Hlasatel,  and  in 
addition  a  copy  of  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Illinois  State  Representative 
Judy  Barr  Topinka  in  honor  of  this 
special  commemoration: 

Denni  Hlasatel  Paper  Celebrates  90th 

Year 

(By  Ethel  Carrako) 

Hailed  as  the  largest  foreign  language 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  only  Czechoslovak  daily  newspaper  in 
the  free  world,  the  Denni  Hlasatel  (Czecho- 
slovak Daily  Herald),  now  based  in  Cicero,  is 
currently  celebrating  its  90th  year  of  exist- 
ence. 

Founded  in  Chicago  in  1891  as  a  result  of 
a  printer's  strike  which  caused  the  folding 
of  the  Chicagske  Listy  (Chicago  reporter) 
and  opened  the  way  for  a  new  paper,  the 
Denni  Hlasatel  launched  its  career  in  offices 
on  Chicago's  West  Side  at  the  comer  of 
Racine  Avenue  and  19th  Street. 

The  continued  migration  of  CJzechs  to  the 
Chicago  area  assured  good  readership  for 
the  new  publication.  Several  other  C^zech 
dailies  were  started,  including  the  Svornost. 
but  the  Hlasatel  remained  among  the  lead- 
ing publications. 

In  1900,  a  new  building  designed  by  archi- 
tect Prank  Randak  became  the  home  for 
the  publication  al  18th  Street  and  Ashland 
Avenue.  The  Hlasatel  remained  there  until 
March  of  1979. 

The  original  founding  fathers  included 
people  from  all  walks  of  life.  Among  them 
were  Dr.  Edwin  Hare.  Prank  Sirovatka, 
Prank  Stejskal  and  Vladimir  Spatny  Sr..  the 
first  president.  Their  relatives  are  still 
actively  involved  with  the  paper  today.  The 
late  Vladimir  Spatny  Jr.  was  president 
during  the  1950s. 

NOTED  subscribers 

Over  the  years  the  Hlasatel's  contributors 
and  subscribers  included  such  noted  citizens 
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as  Cook  County  Treasurer  John  Toman; 
Gov.  Otto  Kemer;  Chicago  Mayor  Anton  J. 
Cermak;  Cook  County  House  of  Corrections 
director  Ekiward  Denemark:  Dr.  Andrew 
Toman;  and  U.S.  Rep.  Adolf  Sabath. 

The  Denni  Hlasatel  also  operated  a  radio 
station. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  paper's  50th  anni- 
versary in  1941.  the  directors  noted  it  was  a 
lime  of  "thanksgiving,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  in  a  free  land  of 
democracy  where  we  have  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  workship  and  free  speech  and  press. 
And  on  this  day  we  have  hope  that  soon  the 
world  will  be  at  peace  again,  where  all  peo- 
ples will  be  free  and  able  to  determine  their 
own  destinies  as  we  here  in  America." 

The  aim  of  the  Hlasatel  today,  according 
to  a  paper  spokesman,  is  to  present  the 
news,  but  also  to  propogate  a  rich  Czecho- 
slovak heritage  and  culture  and  to  assist  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  in  communist- 
ruled  (Czechoslovakia,  a  once  prosperous  and 
progressive  eastern  European  nation  with  a 
proud  history. 

State  Rep.  Judy  Baar  Topinka  (R..7th) 
presented  a  resolution  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  Springfield  which  was 
adopted  May  21  calling  attention  to  the 
paper's  modest  beginning  and  its  rise  to  over 
100,000  in  circulation  during  the  two  World 
Wars. 

Its  reputation  for  excellence  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  Czechoslovak  com- 
munity is  being  continued  today,  the  resolu- 
tion noted,  by  the  dedication  and  energy  of 
Prantisek  Hrala.  circulation  manager: 
Martin  Podhrazsky.  assistant  circulation 
manager.  Rose  Kucera,  advertising  manag- 
er; Erich  Jaksch.  managing  editor;  Vladimir 
Lasky,  expedition;  Dagmar  Meixner,  Dana 
Hoffman  and  Marie  Cermak.  graphics;  and 
other  dedicated  members  of  the  staff  and 
board  of  directors. 

COPY  PRESENTED 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  presented  to 
the  Denni  Hlasatel  signed  by  George  H. 
Ryan,  speaker  of  the  House,  and  Anthony  J. 
Leone  Jr.,  clerk  of  the  House. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
paper  include  Josef  Kucera  Jr..  president; 
Karel  Samal,  vice  president;  Prantisek 
Hrala.  treasurer;  Ella  Tollefson,  secretary, 
and  Antonin  Slovacek,  Josef  Kucera  Sr., 
and  Josef  Krninsky,  board  members. 

The  Denni  Hlasatel  also  publishes  a  con- 
densed weekly  version  of  the  daily  paper.  Its 
history  and  many  of  its  papers  are  on  file  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  archives  of 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  abroad. 

State  of  Illinois,  Eighty-Second  General 
Assembly.  House  of  Representatives 
Resolution  No.  326— Offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Topinka 

Whereas.  May  1.  1981  marked  the  90th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Denni  Hla- 
satel (Czechoslovak  Daily  Herald),  the  only 
(Czechoslovak  daily  newspaper  in  the  free 
world;  and 

Whereas,  Ever  since  its  founding  in  1891 
as  a  result  of  a  printer  strike  which  cau-sed 
the  folding  of  another  Czechoslovak  news- 
paper, the  Denni  Hlasatel,  which  presently 
operates  out  of  Cicero.  Illinois  in  the  heart 
of  the  Czechoslovak  community,  has  been  a 
Chicago  institution  and  a  dependable  source 
of  information  as  well  as  a  forum  for  discus- 
sion of  issues  important  to  the  Czechoslovak 
community,  and 

Whereas.  The  original  founders  of  the 
newspaper  included  Dr.  Edwin  Hare.  Prank 
Sirovatka.    Prank    Stejskal    and    Vladimir 
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Spatny  Sr.,  whose  relatives  are  still  actively 
involved  with  the  newspaper;  and 

Whereas.  Although  the  Denni  HIasatel 
had  a  modest  beginning,  its  circulation  rose 
to  over  100.000  during  the  period  between 
the  two  World  Wars  and  by  the  late  1960's 
could  be  proclaimed  the  largest  foreign  lan- 
guage daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas.  Over  the  years  its  contributors 
and  subscribers  have  included  such  noted 
citizens  as  Governor  Otto  Kemer.  Chicago 
Mayor  Anton  Cermak,  Cook  County  Treas- 
urer John  Toman.  Cook  County  House  of 
Corrections  directors  Edward  Denemark. 
Dr.  Andrew  Toman  and  Congressman  Adolf 
Sabath:  and 

Whereas.  Besides  fulfilling  the  function  of 
presenting  the  news,  the  Denni  HIasatel  has 
been  a  highly  effective  instrument  for  prop- 
agating the  rich  Czechoslovak  heritage  and 
culture  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  in  the  Communist-ruled 
Czechoslovakia;  and 

Whereas.  Its  reputation  for  excellence  and 
outstanding  service  to  the  Czechoslovak 
coRununity  is  being  continued  today  by  the 
dedication  and  energy  of  the  Circulation 
Manager  Frantisek  Hrala,  Assistant  Circula- 
tion Manager  Martin  Podhrazsky.  Advertis- 
ing Manager  Rose  Kucera.  Managing  EMitor 
Erich  Jaksch.  Expedition  Manager  Vladimir 
Lasky  and  the  many  dedicated  members  of 
the  staff  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
tward  of  director;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Represe;itatives 
of  the  Eighty-Second  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  That  we  join  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Deimi  HIasa- 
tel in  celebrating  its  90th  anniversary;  that 
we  congratulate  all  those  who  had  a  role  in 
making  this  celebration  a  reality;  that  we 
commend  the  newspaper  for  90  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  Czechoslovak  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  general  public;  and 
be  it  further 

Resoltied,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  presented  to  Denni 
HIasatel.  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  and  the  members  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  21.  1981. 

George  H.  Ryan. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Anthony  J.  Leone.  Jr.. 

Clerk  of  the  House.% 


DEFICIT  SPENDING  STEAI^S 
MONEY  FROM  SMALL  COMPA- 
NIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  latest  news  reports  indicate  that 
the  administration's  official  estimate 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  deficit 
may  be  significantly  short  of  what  the 
deficit  is  likely  to  be  next  year.  Even  if 
the  administration  is  correct,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wUl  be  forced  to 
borrow  $42.5  billion  in  the  Nation's 
credit  markets.  If  interest  rates  are 
higher  than  presently  assumed  in  the 
deficit  forecast  and  if  economic  recov- 
ery is  slower  as  a  result,  the  deficit  will 
exceed  $42.5  billion  as  Federal  reve- 
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nues  shrink  below  the  target  level  and 
Federal  spending  increased  in  econom- 
ic-sensitive categories.  Economists  are 
now  not  discounting  the  possibility  of 
an  onbudget  deficit  in  the  $60  to  $70 
billion  range.  All  of  this  despite  the 
cuts  made  through  the  reconciliation 
process. 

As  the  debate  on  the  budget  deficit 
continues,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
reasons  for  concern  over  budget  defi- 
cits. Our  preoccupation  with  the  defi- 
cit itself,  while  justified,  tends  to  ob- 
scure the  real  economic  impact  that 
the  deficit  has  on  the  very  people  we 
are  here  to  represent.  The  deficit  is 
not  just  of  interest  as  an  accounting 
designation  or  an  academic  exercise. 
As  the  following  article  outlines,  the 
deficit  chokes  off  money  for  small 
businesses.  Small  business  operations 
are  important  because  they  frequently 
contribute  a  disproportionately  large 
percentage  of  new  job  opportunities 
and  technological  innovation.  If  a 
huge  budget  deficit,  and  the  high  in- 
terest rates  which  result  from  Federal 
borrowing  to  cover  the  deficit,  choke 
off  small  businesses,  then  they  also  re- 
strict jobs  and  productivity.  Such  a  sit- 
uation cannot  be  tolerated  both  for  its 
impact  on  people  directly  and  because 
of  the  adverse  economic  impact. 

The  article  in  question  is  entitled, 
"Deficit  Spending  Steals  Money  Prom 
Small  Companies."  It  appeared  in  the 
August  1981  issue  of  INC.  magazine 
and  was  written  by  Robert  E.  Bemey, 
a  professor  at  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. The  policy  prescription  to  the 
problem  posed  by  Professor  Bemey, 
and  a  solution  which  he  endorses  in 
the  article,  is  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  sentence  in  the  article,  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration, at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Deficit  Spending  Steals  Money  From 
Small  Companies 

Republicans  have  always  paid  lip  service 
to  the  idea  that  federal  budget  deficits  are 
inflationary.  But  what's  this  new  tune  the 
Reagan  team  is  whistling?  Deficits  are  okay, 
they  say.  just  so  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
keeps  the  money  supply  in  check. 

Really?  Does  this  mean  you  can  shuck 
your  worries  about  a  growing  federal  debt? 

Not  if  you're  a  small  business  owner.  Even 
if  the  Reagan  Administration  achieves  its 
basic  economic  objectives— slower  monetary 
growth,  lower  s[>ending,  lower  tax  rates,  and 
reduced  regulation— an  unbalanced  federal 
budget  will  be  bad  news  for  small  compa- 
nies. 

The  federal  deficit  during  this  fiscal  year 
is  expected  to  approach  $55  billion.  The 
deficits  in  fiscal  years  '82  and  '83  will 
depend  upon  how  much  of  the  ReagEin  eco- 
nomic program  Congress  finally  adopts,  but 
the  Administration  itself  has  projected  a 
$45-billion  shortfall  next  year.  It  could  be 
higher.  In  any  case,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
just  two  options,  and  the  first  one  is  clearly 
inflationary. 

The  Fed  could,  as  it  has  done  In  the  past, 
monetize  portions  of  the  debt,  which 
amounts  to  printing  money.  The  Fed  buys 
government  securities  held  by  banks,  thus 
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increasing  the  banks'  cash  reserves.  The 
banks  use  the  reserves  to  create  loans,  lead- 
ing to  a  multiple  expansion  of  the  country's 
money  supply.  All  this  would  boost  Infla- 
tion, and  interest  rates  would  rise  along 
with  expectations  of  still  more  inflation. 
You  could  then  expect  the  Fed  to  respond 
with  a  set  of  tight  money  policies  similar  to 
those  Imposed  twice  In  the  last  two  years.  If 
you  have  any  doubt  about  the  effect  of 
tight  money  to  interest  rates  and  on  the 
small  business  sector,  check  the  increases  in 
bankruptcy  filings  that  followed  the  Fed's 
moves  In  October  1979  and  March  1980. 

Of  course  the  deficit  doesn't  have  to  be 
monetized.  By  not  making  offsetting  debt 
purchases  from  banks,  the  Fed  can  force 
the  government  to  compete  for  credit  with 
private  borrowers.  Who  do  you  think  will 
come  off  best  in  that  competition? 

As  conservative  economists  correctly  re- 
minded earlier  Democratic  administrations, 
the  government  will  always  crowd  private 
borrowers  out  of  a  tight  credit  market.  Big 
companies  can  still  raise  capital  by  issuing 
stock.  Or  they  can  tap  the  Eurodollar 
market,  insurance  companies,  trust  and  pen- 
sion funds,  or  commercial  credit  instru- 
ments. Small  companies  will  still  have  to  go 
to  the  bank,  where  Interest  rates  will  prob- 
ably be  setting  new  record  highs  and  where 
adequate  credit  supplies  probably  will  not 
be  available  at  any  price. 

For  small  companies,  therefore,  there  is 
but  one  basic  difference  between  the  two 
policies.  Credit  supplies  will  dry  up  more 
quickly  if  the  Fed  does  not  monetize  the 
federal  deficit.  If  it  does,  they'll  still  dry  up. 
but  not  as  soon.  In  either  case,  the  economic 
effects  of  the  Administration's  supply-side 
policies  will  be  swamped  by  the  size  of  the 
federal  budget  deficit. 

The  problem  could  be  avoided  without 
dramatically  altering  Reagan's  economic 
plan.  Since  cuts  in  the  personal  income  tax 
rate  are  less  effective  in  stimulating  addi- 
tional output  than  are  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion or  other  business  tax  cuts,  the  first  cuts 
In  personal  tax  rates  should  be  delayed  at 
least  until  January  1982.  Then  the  30  per- 
cent reduction  should  be  spread  over  five 
years  instead  of  three.  This  gradual  ap- 
proach to  cutting  personal  taxes  would  still 
generate  the  Incentives  to  work  harder  and 
save  more,  but  it  would  avoid  the  problems 
associated  with  large  budget  deficits.  In  ad- 
dition. Congress  would  be  under  pressure  to 
continue  to  reduce  the  size  and  spending 
burden  of  government. 

How  quickly  and  how  thoroughly  supply- 
side  adjustments  operate  depends  upon  the 
competitiveness  of  the  economy.  The  more 
dynamic  the  small  business  sector,  the  more 
rapidly  Innovations  and  productivity  In- 
creases will  spread  throughout  the  econo- 
my. Small  and  rapidly  growing  businesses, 
however,  benefit  most  from  adequate  sup- 
plies of  capital  and  credit  and  a  rapidly 
growing,  nonlnflationary.  free-market  econ- 
omy. That  Is  why  balancing  the  budget  is 
still  as  Important  as  reducing  regulation, 
slowing  monetary  growth,  cutting  taxes 
that  restrain  entrepreneurial  activity,  and 
cutting  the  level  of  government  expendi- 
tures. 

Republicans  should  not  be  so  eager  to 
abandon  their  belief  In  the  value  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  now  that  they  have  the  clout 
to  balance  one.« 
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EFFECTS  OF  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  log- 
gers in  the  Northwest  have  not  worked 
in  months.  High  interest  rates  stole 
their  jobs. 

You  see,  where  I  come  from  timber 
still  makes  up  a  big  part  of  the  econo- 
my. So  when  interest  rates  soar,  our 
people  not  only  hurt  in  the  home- 
building  field  and  in  real  estate,  but  it 
backs  up  right  through  the  lumber- 
yards to  the  mills  and  into  the  woods. 
We  get  a  double  and  triple  whammy. 

But  the  viciousness  of  high  interest 
rates  does  not  stop  with  the  wood 
products  industry.  Everyone  is  hurt- 
ing. Savings  and  Loans,  auto  dealers, 
consumers,  farmers,  everyone. 

But  especially,  the  small  business- 
man is  being  killed.  There  he  sits,  the 
forgotten  giant  of  our  economy.  While 
Mr.  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
tells  us  we  must  bear  a  little  pain,  that 
small  businessman  is  in  agony.  All  of 
them  are  in  difficult  times,  many  are 
facing  bankruptcy.  Too  many  have 
lost  that  battle  already. 

Yet,  the  small  businessman  is  the 
backbone  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  He  provides  more  jobs  than  all 
of  the  big  businesses  combined.  He 
provides  our  best  opportunity  for  the 
economic  growth  our  Nation  needs. 
Yet  is  is  being  strangled  by  high  inter- 
est rates. 

If  interest  rates  of  20  percent  were 
something  totally  out  of  our  control,  it 
would  be  easier  to  understand  why 
nothing  is  done  about  them.  But  to  a 
very  major  degree,  interest  rates  are 
adjustable  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
And  after  years  of  demonstrating 
clearly  that  such  a  high  interest  rate 
policy  has  not  and  will  not  reduce  in- 
flation—but, rather,  adds  to  it— the 
Fed  still  persists  in  damaging  our 
economy  with  that  failed  and  misguid- 
ed policy. 

And  where  is  the  President?  Awfully 
silent  these  days.  But  we  can  still  hear 
the  echo  of  his  last  statement— a  ring- 
ing endorsement  of  this  policy  that 
seems  to  say  we'll  beat  inflation  by 
bankrupting  America's  housing  indus- 
try, the  wood  products  industry,  the 
automobile  industry— dealers  and  all— 
and  by  driving  out  of  the  marketplace 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  all  over  America. 

It  is  time  for  President  Reagan  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  change 
policy  without  blinking  an  eye  and  sit 
down  with  Chairman  Volcker  and  talk 
as  tough  to  him  about  high  interest 
rates  as  he  did  with  Robert  Poli  about 
wage  increases  for  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. The  silence  from  the  White 
House  on  this  issue  must  end. 
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And  the  Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by 
either.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
an  independent  agency.  It  was  de- 
signed that  way.  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  the  whimsy  of  political  influence. 
But  that  protection  can  also  be  used- 
abused,  in  fact— as  a  defense  against 
commonsense  policy  being  urged  upon 
it  by  millions  of  Americans. 

Congress  can  reduce  that  degree  of 
independence.  And  if  the  Fed  will  not 
listen  to  reason  we  may  have  to  do  just 
that.  One  would  hope  we  would  not  be 
irresponsible  and  go  too  far.  But  some- 
thing has  to  happen. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Volcker 
was  during  August.  We  know  where 
the  President  was:  Isolated  on  his 
ranch.  Would  that  both  of  them  had 
been  with  us— in  our  districts— talking 
to  people  who  are  sinking  in  the  quag- 
mire created  by  the  policies  of  Volcker 
and  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
White  House.  If  they  had  met  these 
people  face  to  face,  they  might  well 
see  the  light— and  give  the  American 
people  some   relief  from   this  awful. 
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profession  of  teaching.  I  am  placing 
Dr.  Goldberg's  remarks  made  before 
the  subcommittee  in  the  Record,  and 
commend  my  colleagues  to  examine  a 
problem  which  can  effect  our  Nation 
for  generations  to  come. 

Dr.  Goldberg's  statement  follows: 

statement  of  milton  goldberg.  acting 
Director.  National  Institute  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  am  Milton  Goldberg.  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  these  important  hearings  on  the 
status  of  teachers  today,  including  their 
preparation  and  retention. 

As  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  the 
public  school  system  in  Philadelphia  for  25 
years.  I  experience  first-hand  both  the  joys 
and  frustrations  of  teaching,  and  it  is  a 
truism  to  state  that  on  the  shoulders  of 
teachers  rest  l)oth  heavy  burdens  and  great 
opportunities. 

Yet  teachers,  the  first  line  in  our  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  in  this  so- 
ciety, are  under  attack  now  as  never  before. 
In  June  of  last  year.  Time  magazine's  cover 
read  "Help!  Teacher  Cant  Teach. "  This 
April's  Newsweek  focused  on  teachers  in  its 
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DR.  GOLDBERG'S  REMARKS  ON 
A  KEY  PROBLEM 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11.  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  S'jbconmiittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education  which  I  chair,  completed 
hearings  on  teacher  preparation  and 
retention.  It  is  an  issue  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  Nation, 
but  one  which  is  rarely  addressed 
beyond  recent  media  headlines  crying 
"Public  Schools  Are  Flunking,"  and 
"Help!  Teachers  Cannot  Teach." 

A  veterinarian  receives  twice  the 
postsecondary  schooling  as  a  teacher, 
and  is  paid  far  more  than  twice  as 
much  on  the  average.  My  dog  is  treat- 
ed by  a  more  highly  educated  and 
more  highly  paid  professional  than 
the  professionals  who  teach  my  chil- 
dren. In  Florida,  a  barber  must  com- 
plete more  specialized  courses  than  a 
candidate  for  a  teaching  degree.  Our 
best  yoimg  people  are  not  attracted  to 
teaching— a  profession  that  is  poorly 
paid,  highly  stressful,  often  physically 
dangerous,  and  unstable  in  terms  of 
career  growth  and  retention.  It  is  no 
wonder  students  choose  to  pursue 
fields  of  computer  science,  law,  or  vet- 
erinary medicine  when  they  see  the 
lack  of  reward  and  career  drawbacks 
in  teaching. 

Dr.  Milton  Goldberg,  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, summed  up  the  problem  and  pos- 
sible direction  of  improving  teacher 
skills  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 


published  a  lengthy  piece  entitled  "Faulty 
Teaching  Fails  Children." 

It  is  perhaps,  inevitable  that  the  public 
has  come  to  view  the  teaching  profession 
and  its  membership  with  increasing  skepti- 
cism and  that  the  crisis  of  confidence  In 
American  education  has  been  laid  at  the 
teacher's  door. 

Concerns  about  test  score  decline,  school 
discipline  problems,  and  the  lack  of  motiva- 
tion in  young  people,  are  frequently  attrib- 
uted to  teachers  who  are  often  derided  as 
bureaucratic,  tenured,  union  activists,  un- 
willing to  discard  demonstrably  weak  prac- 
tices In  favor  or  promising  new  techniques. 

But  before  we  accept  that  picture.  I  think 
it  wise  to  remind  ourselves  that  es^ch  of  us 
probably  had  the  benefit  of  at  least  one  ex- 
ceptional teacher  during  our  time  in  school, 
and  that  there  are  still  many  outstanding 
teachers  going  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
motivate  classes,  often  in  the  face  of  nearly 
overwhelming  difficulties  and  frustrations. 

I  want  today  to  focus  upon  three  con- 
cerns: 

A  portrait  of  the  average  teacher  today, 
including  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work; 

Then  I  want  to  touch  upon  what  we  know 
about  the  quality  of  those  now  planning  on 
entering  the  teaching  profession  as  well  as 
those  leaving  it; 

Finally.  I  want  to  briefly  mention  propos- 
als to  Improve  both  pre-  and  in-service 
teacher  education. 

THE  teacher  today 

Last  year,  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Statistics  estimated  that  there  are 
2.430.000  classroom  teachers  In  our  Nation's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  with 
slightly  over  10  percent  of  that  total  In  non- 
public Institutions. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  accoimts,  they 
are  an  extremely  hard-working  group:  ele- 
mentary school  Instructors  average  44  hours 
each  week,  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
48  hours,  in  activities  directly  related  to  in- 
struction, that  Is  to  say,  teaching  before  a 
classroom,  preparing  lesson  plans,  and  cor- 
recting homework.  In  addition,  teachers  are 
expected    to    help    monitor    lunchrooms. 
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attend  teacher  meetings,  and  lead  activities 
such  as  chorus  and  the  yearbook. 

They  are  well  prepared  in  terms  of  aca- 
demic backgrounds.  Sixty-two  percent  pos- 
sess the  bachelor's  degree,  and  34  percent 
the  master's  degree. 

The  average  teacher  today  Is  37  years  old. 
has  been  teaching  for  eight  years,  and  eam.s 
$11,800  on  average  at  the  elementary  level 
and  $12,196  at  the  secondary  level  for  the  9- 
month  school  year.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  the  issue:  those  are  hardly  gener- 
ous salaries  for  individuals  with  5  to  6  years 
of  training  beyond  high  school  and  5  to  10 
years  experience. 

Teachers  today  have  a  much  different  job 
than  the  one  I  undertook  three  decades  ago 
when  I  stood  in  front  of  my  first  classroom. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstress  the  differences 
because  the  basic  teaching  function  has  not 
changed  greatly  in  the  last  generatioit. 

That  is  to  say  that  schools  today  are  orga- 
nized much  as  they  have  always  been:  age- 
graded,  self-contained  classrooms,  with  indi- 
vidual teachers  instructing  groups  of  chil- 
dren. The  textbook  and  the  blackboard  con- 
tinue to  be  the  primary  technology  of  teach- 
ing, and  instruction  is  still  largely  teacher- 
centered  and  teacher-dominated. 

Nevertheless,  the  environment  for  teach- 
ing has  changed  in  significant  ways. 

Declining  enrollments  undercut  the  job 
security  once  offered  In  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Last  week's  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  of  the  insecurity  local  teachers  experi- 
ence as  they  receive  annual  notices  that 
their  contracts  may  not  be  renewed  for  the 
following  year.  One  eight-year  veteran  of 
the  Arlington  County  schools— by  all  indica- 
tions, an  extremely  competent  teacher  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  teacher's  as- 
sociation—described the  anxiety  she  experi- 
enced with  the  arrival  of  this  notice  each 
Spring,  and  stated  that  she  was  getting  out 
of  teaching. 

Additional  tasks  have  been  added  to  both 
the  curriculum  and  the  miscellaneous  activi- 
ties expected  of  teachers.  Not  only  are  they 
expected  to  transmit  the  "traditional "  cur- 
riculum which  most  of  us  encountered,  but 
also  to  deal  with  new  concerns  such  as 
metric  education,  environmental  issues, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  other  new  prob- 
lems in  society.  Moreover,  these  demands 
come  on  top  of  more  severe  requirements  in 
terms  of  additional  paperwork  and  in- 
creased assessment  and  evaluation  of  stu- 
dents. 

Schools  mirror  society  and  the  crisis  of  au- 
thority in  our  homes  and  communities  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  schooLs.  According  to 
NIEs  Safe  Schools.  Violent  Schools,  each 
month  one  out  of  four  teachers  is  either 
threatened,  assaulted,  or  robbed  in  the 
school.  When  I  started  teaching,  the  teach- 
er's authority  in  the  classroom,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, was  unquestioned.  Today,  it  is 
openly  questioned  by  students  who  regular- 
ly challenge,  defy,  or  ignore  it. 

The  school  population  has  changed  in 
ways  that  most  of  us  would  agree  is  for  the 
better,  in  terms  of  increased  diversity.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  traditional  teaching  force  has 
been  poorly  trained  to  cope  with  changes 
such  as  those  required  by  desegregation, 
mainstreaming  of  handicapped  children, 
and  the  addition  of  new  groups  of  children 
with  limited  ability  in  English.  In  addition, 
students  who  were  earlier  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled—discipline problems,  or  pregnant 
teenagers— now  assert  their  rights  to  contin- 
ue to  receive  services  from  the  public 
schools,  and  quite  rightly,  they  are  receiving 
them. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  cite  these  statistics  on 
what  we  know  about  the  typical  teachers, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  per- 
form their  task,  not  because  there  is  any- 
thing startling  or  novel  about  this  informa- 
tion. Most  of  us  are  vaguely  aware  of  the 
changes  in  the  condition  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  teacher's  salaries  are  not, 
on  average,  what  they  might  be,  and  that 
there  is  a  middle-aged  bulge  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

I  cite  them  because  I  have  been  asked  to 
discuss  the  quality  of  those  planning  on  en- 
tering teaching  as  well  as  those  who  are 
leaving  it.  On  both  sides  of  that  equation 
there  is  some  disquieting  news:  on  average, 
those  entering  are  not  terribly  promising, 
and  those  leaving  it  are  amongst  the  best  in 
the  profession.  But  I  want  to  suggest  that 
the  fault  may  lie  not  in  the  profession,  but 
in  the  rewards  available  to  those  in  it. 

The  salary  averages  I  quoted  at  the  outset 
are  certainly  not  an  incentive  to  enter 
teaching,  much  less  stay  in  it. 

The  psychological  satisfaction  a  teacher 
enjoyed  as  a  respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  voice  was  unchallenged  in 
the  classroom,  is  simply  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Job  prospects  do  not  encourage  young 
high  school  graduates  to  aspire  to  be  teach- 
ers, and  even  established  teachers  worry 
each  Spring  about  the  prospects  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  may  be  true  that  none  of  us 
can  expect  much  in  the  way  of  job  security 
these  days.  But  I  believe  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  still  pK>ssesses  some  merit: 
job  security  was  once  one  of  the  advantages 
of  teaching:  it  no  longer  is. 

THE  ASPIRING  lEACHER 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  of  NIE  has 
collected  In  the  last  year  on  the  quality  of 
those  entering  and  planning  to  enter  teach- 
ing is  sobering.  Put  briefly,  the  academic 
ability  of  education  majors  is  both  low  and 
declining,  and  teaching  appears  to  be  at- 
tracting the  least  academically  able  stu- 
dents. 

To  take,  first,  those  high  school  graduates 
planning  to  major  education  as  undergradu- 
ates: 

Between  1972  and  1980,  average  verbal 
scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
(SAT)  among  entering  education  majors,  de- 
clined from  418  to  339:  average  SAT  math 
scores  fell  from  449  to  418— both  declines 
steeper  than  the  average  drop  of  20  points 
in  both  verbal  and  math  scores  experienced 
overall  by  all  majors: 

Of  19  fields  of  study  for  entering  college 
freshmen  analyzed  by  the  American  College 
Testing  Service  (which  provides  a  testing 
service  similar  to  the  SAT)  education  was 
tied  for  17th  place  in  math  scores  and  14th 
place  in  English  scores: 

A  National  Longitudinal  Study  sample  of 
graduating  high  school  seniors  in  the  class 
to  1976  indicates  that  prospective  education 
majors  were  14th  out  of  16  fields  of  study  in 
SAT  verbal  scores,  and  15th  out  of  16  In 
mathematics. 

The  picture  is  equally  bleak  at  the  end  of 
four  undergraduate  years: 

Verbal  and  nonverbal  scores  on  the  Grad- 
uate Record  Examination  have  declined  sig- 
nificantly since  1970: 

Scores  on  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice's National  Teacher  Examination— an 
eight  hour  test  of  general  knowledge,  specif- 
ic subject  matter,  and  teaching  techniques- 
declined  between  1970  and  1975:  and 

In  1975,  Graduate  Record  Examination  re- 
sults for  education  majors  were  lower  than 
those  of  eight  other  professional  fields  com- 
pared. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  turn  my  attention 
to  the  evidence  we  have  on  the  quality  of 
those  leaving  teaching,  I  do  want  to  make 
the  point  that  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
decline  In  the  quality  of  those  high  school 
seniors  planning  on  entering  teaching  can 
be  accounted  for  by  distinguishing  between 
male  and  female  high  school  graduates. 

Most  of  the  decline  is  found  among  the 
young  women  planning  on  entering  teach- 
ing. That  does  not  mean  that  the  SAT  re- 
sults of  women,  in  general,  have  declined 
precipitously;  what  it  does  mean  is  that  tal- 
ented young  women  who  used  to  plan  on  en- 
tering teaching  are  now  turning  increasing- 
ly to  other  fields  in  which  opportunities 
have  opened  up  to  them  in  the  past  decade: 
law.  medicine,  business,  and  the  sciences.  To 
put  It  another  way:  academically-able  young 
women  who  once  contributed  to  raising  the 
average  scores  of  entering  education  majors 
are  now  entering  other  fields. 

TEACHER  DROPOUTS 

The  evidence  we  have  available  on  the 
quality  of  those  leaving  teachng  is  very  slim, 
but  it  does  seem  to  indicate  that  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  losing  some  of  its  most  ca- 
pable members. 

We  have  available  only  one  recent  study 
examining  the  quality  of  those  leaving 
teaching. 

A  recent  study  examined  the  attrition 
rates  of  all  North  Carolina  teachers  between 
1973  and  1980.  On  average,  the  findings 
were  the  following:  (1)  only  one-half  of 
those  who  had  started  teaching  7  years 
before  were  still  teaching  in  1980:  and  (2) 
two-thirds  of- those  in  the  bottom  10  percent 
of  the  NTE  test  were  still  teaching  after  7 
years,  compared  with  only  one-third  o'. 
those  in  the  top  ten  percent.  With  regard  to 
the  second  finding,  the  results  were  remark- 
ably consistent:  regardless  of  race  or  sex, 
the  higher  the  NTE  score  when  the  teacher 
began  teaching,  the  less  likely  that  teacher 
was  to  be  in  the  classroom  seven  years  later. 

You  might  well  ask  where  these  classroom 
teachers  are  going.  I  suspect  that  many  of 
term  are  following  the  traditional  route  of 
teachers  out  of  the  classroom,  that  is,  they 
are  going  into  aulministration  at  the  school 
and  school  district  level. 

But  In  the  last  15  to  20  years,  new  oppor- 
tunities have  also  opened  up  for  teachers: 
the  transition  to  community  college  instruc- 
tion is  relatively  easy  for  highly  academical- 
ly-trained secondary  school  teachers,  ca- 
reers are  available  in  administration  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  research  and  develop- 
ment centers,  and  in  service  and  sales  occu- 
pations In  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  the  corporate  world  is  attrac- 
tive to  teachers  trained  in  mathematics  and 
science  and  may  in  part  account  for  the 
severe  shortage  of  such  teachers  at  the  sec- 
ondary school  level. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

Before  suggesting  some  possible  remedies 
for  the  problems  I  have  been  outlining.  I  do 
want  to  mention  a  few  other  teacher  work- 
force issues  that  appear  significant. 

First,  although  there  is  a  general  oversup- 
ply  of  teachers,  that  is  not  true  in  all  areas 
and  all  fields. 

Communities  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
witnessing  burgeoning  growth  as  a  result  of 
oil  and  energy  development,  are  experienc- 
ing serious  teacher  shortages  in  all  subjects. 

Second,  school  districts  find  certain  teach- 
ers almost  impossible  to  hire:  mathemati- 
cians, scientists,  bilingual  teachers,  and  ex- 
perts in  certain  areas  of  special  education. 
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Third,  today's  oversupply  may  well  turn 
to  a  shortage  in  ten  years  as  the  result  of  a 
decline  in  the  past  decade  in  the  number  of 
students  completing  teacher  education  pro- 
grams; over  the  last  ten  years  the  numbers 
of  education  majors  completing  college  has 
fallen  by  50  percent. 

Fourth,  because  fewer  new  teachers  are 
being  trained,  and  even  fewer  are  able  to 
find  jobs,  our  teaching  force  is  aging,  with 
the  result  that  it  is  more  expensive  since 
teachers  are  tenured  and  at  the  top  of  the 
salary  scale. 

Finally.  I  want  to  point  out  that  those  dis- 
tricts most  in  need  of  excellent  teachers  are 
having  the  hardest  time  finding  them. 
Urban  areas,  with  the  highest  concentra- 
tions of  low  income,  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, find  that  teachers  are  transferring  out 
of  their  schools,  because  suburban  schools 
are  able  to  offer  better  salaries  and  working 
conditions. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  issues  in  this  entire  situation  of  con- 
cern to  the  teaching  profession  and  those 
interested  in  Improving  it.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the .  preparation  and  training  of 
teachers  in  their  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate programs— what  professionals  in  this 
field  call  pre-service  training.  The  second 
has  to  do  with  the  continuous  upgrading 
and  renewal  of  the  skills  of  the  2.4  million 
teachers  already  in  the  classroom. 

With  regard  to  pre-service  training,  the 
Issues  Involved  here,  including  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  entering  schools  of  education, 
the  quality  of  the  training  provided  to 
them,  and  their  certification  as  competent 
to  teach  in  the  classroom,  are  almost  entire- 
ly issues  in  the  hands  of  the  institutions 
themselves,  or  of  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  national  accrediting  bodies. 

State  leaders,  deans  of  colleges  of  educa- 
tion, and  professionals  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  teacher  preparation,  have  sug- 
gested a  number  of  ways  to  which  teacher 
education  and  credentialing  might  be  im- 
proved ranging  from  requiring  successful 
passage  of  entry-level  qualifying  examina- 
tions, to  completing  a  one-year  internship 
for  the  new  teacher,  similar  to  the  training 
a  physician  receives,  in  effect,  adding  an  ad- 
ditional year  to  the  aspiring  teacher's  train- 
ing. Entry  level  examinations  involve  test- 
ing either  before  students  receive  their 
degree,  or  before  they  are  hired.  Two  types 
of  tests  are  frequently  suggested:  ( 1 )  tests  of 
basic  subject  matter  competence;  e.g.,  math- 
ematics; (2)  tests  of  skill  in  teaching.  At 
least  15  states  now  require  some  form  of 
teacher  competency  testing  and  six  of  those 
require  the  National  Teachers  Examination. 

With  respect  to  such  tests,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  unreasonable  to  expect  new 
teachers  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter they  are  expected  to  teach.  In 
the  past  two  years,  two  widely  reported  ex- 
aminations of  teachers  in  Texas  caused 
great  public  concern. 

Half  of  a  sample  of  first-year  teachers  in 
Dallas  failed  a  test  of  verbal  ability,  and 
half  of  Houston's  teacher  applicants  scored 
lower  than  the  average  high  school  junior 
in  mathematics. 

I  am  not,  however,  convinced  that  we 
know  what  skills  to  look  for  in  a  prospective 
teacher,  much  less  how  to  test  for  them. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  promising  devel- 
opments in  pre-service  education  today  is 
that  teacher  education  institutions  and 
schools  both  realize  that  they  must  do  a 
better  job  in  training  teachers.  We  are, 
therefore,  seeing  more  and  more  instances 
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of  school  districts  and  schools  of  education 
cooperatively  planning  undergraduate 
courses  of  study  including  practical  experi- 
ence in  classrooms,  so  that  beginning  teach- 
ers can  be  better  prepared  for  the  day-to- 
day problems  they  will  experience  as  they 
begin  their  careers. 

Turning  to  the  nearly  two  and  one-half 
million  teachers  already  in  our  classrooms, 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  with 
in-service  education. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  teachers  look 
upon  in-service  programs  with  ill-disguised 
contempt.  Such  programs  have  been,  fre- 
quently, served  up  with  little  sensitivity  to 
what  teachers  needed,  or  to  the  real  prob- 
lems and  issues  facing  them  in  their  schools 
and  classrooms. 

Nevertheless,  new  possibilities  for  staff  de- 
velopment have  recently  been  opened  up  by 
a  body  of  research  published  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  and  I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
explain  its  significance. 

The  research  has  been  supported  at  NIE 
on  the  two  general  questions  of  "what 
makes  an  effective  school?"  and  "what  con- 
stitutes effective  teaching?"  The  results  of 
these  two  lines  of  inquiry  run  along  similar 
lines  and  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  effective  teaching.  To  summa- 
rize these  findings,  which  may  appear  an- 
noyingly  self-evident,  they  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Keep  the  students  enagaged  in  academic 
tasks: 

Use  highly  structured  questions  in  order 
to  elicit  a  relatively  high  rate  of  correct 
answers  from  students; 

Provide  immediate,  academically  oriented 
feedback  to  students,  encouraging  correct 
answers  and  exploring  incorrect  ones; 

Accurately  diagnose  student  skill  levels, 
monitor  student  performance  with  frequent 
assessments,  and  individualize  these  assess- 
ments; 

Expect  that  students  will  do  well  and  let 
them  know  of  those  expectations. 

I  want  to  take  just  the  first  of  those  char- 
acteristics—keep the  students  engaged  in 
academic  tasks— because  as  obvious  as  it  ap- 
pears, we  don't  seem  to  be  doing  it  very  well 
in  our  schools. 

We  have  been  supF>orting  a  major  mul- 
tiyear  study  in  California  for  the  California 
Teacher  Licensing  Commission  which  began 
as  an  effort  to  identify  desirable  teacher 
characteristics  so  that  the  Commission,  at 
whose  request  the  study  began,  could  look 
for  those  characteristics  in  new  teachers. 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  teacher 
behaviors  in  the  classroom  varied  so  widely 
that  the  search  for  desirable  characteristics 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  simply 
trying  to  describe  what  the  typical  teacher 
actually  does. 

A  finding  emerged  which  so  surprises 
most  teachers  that  they  initially  refuse  to 
believe  it:  it  is  possible  for  one  student  to  re- 
ceive five  times  as  much  instruction  as  an- 
other in  topics  such  as  reading  comprehen- 
sion even  though  both  are  in  the  same 
school,  at  the  same  grade  level,  and  sup- 
posedly, following  the  same  curriculum. 

How  does  this  come  about?  First,  only 
about  50  to  60  percent  of  the  limited  time 
available  in  a  school  day  is  devoted  to  aca- 
demic subjects,  reading,  social  studies, 
mathematics  and  science.  The  rest,  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  devoted  to  music  and 
art.  storytelling,  and  sharing,  along  with 
lunch,  recess,  classroom  changes  and  so  on. 

Of  the  time  available  for  academic  sub- 
jects, individual  teachers  vary  enormously 
in  the  amount  of  that  time  actually  engaged 
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in  academic  work.  Taking  roll,  moving  from 
one  activity  in  the  same  class  to  another, 
getting  out  books,  preventing  students  from 
talking  and  day  dreaming— all  of  these 
things  eat  into  the  few  minutes  available  to 
the  teacher.  Good  teachers  keep  students 
engaged:  the  less  successful  teachers  are 
busy  coping  with  disruptions. 

This  study  found  that  some  Sth  grade  stu- 
dents receive,  over  the  course  of  an  academ- 
ic year.  5.000  minutes  of  in.struction  in  read- 
ing comprehension,  compared  with  other 
classes,  supposedly  following  the  same  texts 
and  curriculum,  receiving  less  than  1.000. 

The  practical  significance  of  this  is  that  It 
is  relatively  straight foward  to  provide  train- 
ing so  that  teachers  actually  devote  more 
time  in  the  classroom  to  academic  work 
than  they  had  previously. 

We  have  now  in  hand  four  studies  which 
compared  the  achievement  of  students  in 
two  kinds  of  classes:  (1)  classes  with  teach- 
ers who  received  training  in  how  to  increase 
academic  learning  time;  and  (2)  classes  with 
teachers  who  did  not  receive  the  training. 

In  all  four,  teachers  with  the  training  in- 
creased the  amount  of  engaged  learning 
time  for  their  students  and  student  achieve- 
ment increased. 

In  another  staff  development  exercise,  the 
Austin,  Texas  school  district,  knowing  of 
the  results  of  this  academic  time  on  task  re- 
search, verified  that  the  California  experi- 
ence was  also  true  in  Austin.  After  overcom- 
ing widespread  disbelief  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  find- 
ings, the  District  mounted  a  district-wide 
program  to  help  schools  and  teachers  in- 
crease the  amount  of  time  actually  allocated 
for  learning  as  well  as  the  amount  of  en- 
gaged learning  time. 

Both  the  enagaged  learning  time  and  stu- 
dent achievement  increased.  The  Austin 
schools  estimate  they  have  added  $4  million 
worth  of  instructional  time  for  Austin's 
Title  I  children  without  spending  one  addi- 
tional dollar  or  lengthening  the  school  day. 

To  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  clear  that  teachers  are  now  facing  a 
more  difficult  assignment  than  at  any  time 
before  in  the  history  of  our  schools.  And  I 
think  we  are  properly  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  those  planning  on  entering  the 
teaching  force. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  most  important 
issue  facing  us  today  with  respect  to  the 
teaching  force  is  the  question  of  improving 
and  maintaining  the  skills  of  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  already  in  our  schools. 

That  may  involve  upgrading  their  skills  in 
specific  subjects  such  as  science  and  mathe- 
matics which  are  changing  rapidly. 

It  may  also  require  specialized  efforts  to 
ensure  that  teachers  are  acquainted  with 
new  technologies  which  are  likely  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  education  in  the  years  ahead. 
Quite  evidently,  they  are  destined  to  play  a 
greater  role  in  our  society. 

But  I  also  like  to  think  that  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
can  play  a  significant  role  to  encourage 
teachers  to  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have  in  time  and  material  for  teaching. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  on  task 
research,  and  the  practical  training  activi- 
ties which  have  been  developed  from  it, 
have  the  potential  to  significantly  increase 
the  quality  of  education  in  our  schools  and 
ultimately  the  satisfaction  teachers  derive 
from  their  jobs  as  well  as  the  respect  they 
receive  in  the  community. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have.* 
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SAUDI  ARMS  PACKAGE  MUST  BE 
BLOCKED 

HON.  JONATHAN  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  11.  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tes- 
tified this  afternoon  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Clarence 
Long,  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  $8.5  billion  in  airplanes,  radar, 
and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  As 
this  issue  will  be  the  center  of  contro- 
versy for  the  next  6  weeks,  I  thought 
other  Members  might  be  interested  in 
my  remarks: 

Statement  by  the  Honorable  Jonathan 
Bingham 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  this  subcommittee 
on  the  proposed  sale  of  airborne  and  ground 
radar,  fighter  airplane  equipment  and  tank- 
ers to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  compliment  you  on 
the  speed  with  which  you  have  arranged 
this  hearing,  underlining  the  urgency  and 
seriousness  of  the  issues  involved  in  this 
$8.5  billion  sale  of  some  of  the  free  world's 
most  sophisticated  military  equipment. 

I  share  your  opposition  to  this  sale  vid 
am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  your  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  which  demonstrated  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  in  Congress.  I 
only  wish  the  administration  had  heeded 
this  warning. 

In  this  testimony,  let  me  make  just  a  few 
brief  points: 

( 1 )  The  proposed  sales  constitute  a  major 
threat  to  Israel.  The  Israelis  have  time  and 
again  demonstrated  their  courage  and  their 
willingness  to  take  on  all  comers  in  the  Arab 
world  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numeri- 
cal odds.  So  when  the  Israeli  defense  ex- 
perts say  that  the  P-15s  beefed  up  with  ad- 
ditional fuel  capacity  and  improved  Side- 
winder missiles  and  the  five  super-sophisti- 
cated AWACS  planes  would  constitute  a 
major  threat  to  their  security  we  ought  to 
pay  attention  to  them.  Given  the  Saudis' 
implacable  hostility  to  Israel,  their  commit- 
ment of  forces  on  the  Arab  side  in  3  of  the 
last  4  wars  against  Israel,  and  their  active 
opposition  to  the  peace  process  begun  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  the  alarms  being 
sounded  in  Jerusalem  over  this  sale  are  un- 
derstandable. Israel  is  clearly  and  indubita- 
bly our  closest  and  most  precious  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  we  ought  not  to  counte- 
nance a  grave  threat  to  its  security  without 
overwhelming  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Are 
there  such  overwhelming  reasons  in  this 
case? 

(2)  The  military  justification  for  the  sales 
is  weak.  The  Adtninistration  has  simply 
failed  to  make  a  convincing  case  that  the 
beefed  up  P-15s  and  the  AWACS  planes  are 
essential  to  Saudi  Arabia's  security  from  ex- 
ternal threats.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  never 
clear  from  the  Administration's  presenta- 
tion just  what  kind  of  an  external  threat  is 
being  talked  about.  There  are  vague  refer- 
ences to  Iraq,  Iran  and  South  Yemen  as  po- 
tential attackers,  but  no  discussion  of  the 
likelihood  of  such  attack  or  the  reality  of 
any  such  danger.  Underneath  there  is 
always  the  implication  that  the  Saudis  need 
the  new  planes  as  a  deterrent  against  Soviet 
aggression,  but  again  there  is  no  attempt  to 
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discuss  the  reality  of  the  situation:  the  fact 
that  the  risk  of  global  conflict  operates  as 
an  infinitely  more  powerful  deterrent  to  the 
Soviets  than  the  addition  of  some  capacity 
to  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  way  the  Saudi  forces  could 
be  strengthened  to  the  point  where  they 
could  cope  with  a  Soviet  attack. 

The  Administration's  briefing  book  in  sup- 
port of  the  sales  is  full  of  weaknesses  and 
contradictions.  For  example,  the  AWACS 
planes  are  said  to  t>e  needed  to  protect  oil 
installations  sJong  the  Persian  Gulf  from 
air  attack  because  conventional  ground 
radars  can't  give  enough  warning  time.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  62  F- 
15s  we  have  already  agreed  to  supply  to  the 
Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  will  be  equipped  with 
superb  "look-down "  radars  of  their  own 
with  a  range  of  100  miles.  And  the  adminis- 
tration's own  briefing  books  claim  only  a 
150  mile  range  for  the  AWACS  against  low 
flying  aircraft,  which  hardly  seems  to  war 
rant  an  expenditure  by  the  Saudis  of  $5.8 
billion  for  the  AWACS  radar.  Again,  the  Ad- 
ministration dismisses  Israel's  fears  by 
claiming  the  Saudis  would  be  foolish  to 
deploy  the  new  planes  against  so  superior  a 
foe  as  Israel,  yet  they  would  also  have  us  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  deployed  against  pos- 
sible Soviet  threats  in  the  region.  This  kind 
of  logical  inconsistency  can  be  found 
throughout  the  case  being  made  for  this 
sale.  The  command,  control  and  communi- 
cations capabilities  of  the  AWACS  are 
praised  when  discussing  imagined  threats 
from  Iraq,  Iran  or  Yemen  but  pooh-poohed 
when  discussing  Israel's  concerns. 

(3)  The  real  justification  for  these  pro- 
posed sales  is  political:  the  Saudis  insist. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  important  to  us,  for  a 
number  of  reasons;  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  does  that  mean  that  we 
have  to  say  yes  to  whatever  fancy  modem 
weapons  and  facilities  the  Saudis  decide 
they  would  like  to  have?  What  if  they  were 
to  ask  to  buy  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  fully 
equipped  with  aircraft  and  accompanied  by 
the  necessary  escort  vessels,  and  made  the 
purchase  a  matter  of  pride  and  a  test  of  our 
friendship?  Would  we  have  to  say  yes? 

To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  The 
United  States  has  every  right  to  interpose 
its  own  judgment  as  to  the  types  of  military 
sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  make  military 
sense  and  do  not  pose  a  serious  threat  to  our 
closest  ally  in  the  region. 

(4)  The  proposed  sale  puts  some  of  our 
most  sophisticated  aircraft  and  equipment 
at  risk  of  Soviet  acquisition.  The  Soviets 
probably  hope  these  sales  go  through,  pro- 
viding them  with  opportunities  for  getting 
their  hands  on  our  top  of  the  line  hardware 
and  computer  technology.  After  our  disas- 
trous experience  with  Iran.  I  don't  see  how 
anyone  can  be  confident  that  the  security  of 
this  sensitive  equipment  is  assured.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  feudal  monarchy  lurching  into 
the  20th  Century  and  undergoing  tremen- 
dous economic,  social  and  political  strains. 
Its  economy  depends  on  huge  numbers  of 
foreign  latwrers,  including  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Palestinians,  whose  loyalties 
cannot  be  a.ssumed  to  mirror  the  pro-west- 
em  views  of  the  royal  family.  The  stability 
of  this  sprawling  sheikdom  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  the  tens  of  billions  being  spent  on 
military  bases  and  hardware  will  not  help  in 
the  short  or  long  run. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  suppose  that 
arms  sales  of  this  magnitude  and  sophL^lica- 
tion  will  serve  to  moderate  Saudi  Arabia's 
policies  or  ensure  her  security  and  stability. 

(5)  The  Congress  is  duty-bound  to  exercise 
its  own  judgment  in  this  matter  and  not 
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simply  rubber-stamp  the  President's  deci- 
sion. Recently  in  the  Washington  Post  the 
L'istinguished  former  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Uoyd  N.  Cutler  argued  that  the  whole 
procedure  of  Congressional  vetoes  is  im- 
proper, and  that,  particularly  in  a  case  such 
as  the  AWACS  sale,  the  Congress  should 
not  undertake  to  overrule  a  Presidential  de- 
cision. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr. 
Cutler,  I  would  suggest  that  his  point  of 
view  reflects  his  recent  service  as  a  close  ad- 
viser to  a  President. 

In  effect  what  Mr.  Cutler  is  saying  is  that 
the  President's  decisions  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  should  be  automatically  support- 
ed by  the  Congress.  Not  many  Members  of 
Congress  would  agree  with  that.  Every  argu- 
ment Mr.  Cutler  makes  for  letting  the  Presi- 
dent have  his  way  could  be  made  with  equal 
validity  for  ratification  of  every  negotiated 
treaty  or  for  providing  the  funds  to  support 
a  program  of  military  or  economic  assist- 
ance that  a  President  has  agreed  to. 

A  little  background  as  to  the  present  Con 
gressional  veto  procedure  may  be  in  order. 
In  1973  a  number  of  us  in  the  Congress 
became  concemed  that  the  control  the  Con- 
gress had  been  able  to  exercise  over  military 
assistance  programs  through  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process  was  being 
eroded  by  President  Nixon  through  increas- 
ing use  of  the  FMS,  or  foreign  military 
sales,  procedure.  Accordingly.  Senator 
Nelson  proposed  in  the  Senate  and  I  pro- 
posed in  the  House  an  amendment  to  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  which  would  give 
the  Congress  a  degree  of  control  over  large 
and  significant  military  sales.  The  amend 
ment  was  adopted  as  Sec.  32B  and  the 
amended  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  December  30,  1974. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure  being  in 
place.  Executive  Branch  consultation  with 
the  Congress  on  proposed  arms  sales  has 
been  much  closer  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case  and  the  character  of 
some  sales,  notably  the  sale  of  advanced 
Hawk  missiles  to  Jordan  in  1975.  was  modi- 
fied to  meet  strong  Congressional  objec- 
tions. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  Administration, 
in  the  face  of  known  widespread  opposition 
to  the  AWACS  sale,  as  well  as  to  the  addi- 
tions to  the  F-15s.  the  Administration  has 
stubbornly  gone  ahead. 

If  the  32B  procedure  is  to  have  any  mean 
ing  and  if  Congress  is  not  to  Xte  simply  a 
rubber  sUmp  for  the  President  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  members  of  the  Congress  must 
vote  as  they  believe  the  national  interest  de- 
mands. 

The  Administration's  attitude  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  "Poppa  knows 
best"— and  Mr.  Cuter  appears  to  support 
that  point  of  view,  regardless  of  who  the 
President  is,  and  perhaps  that  is  natural  for 
one  who  has  .served  in  the  White  House. 

What  is  more  surprising,  for  a  person  of 
Lloyd  Cutler's  sophistication  and  discern- 
ment, is  his  effort  to  dismiss  the  AWACS 
deal  as  the  sale  of  just  "five  aircraft",  as  if 
it  were  a  routine  matter.  Obviously,  these 
are  not  run-of-the-mill  aircraft.  For  their 
significance  to  the  military  equation  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  submit  we  have  to  listen  to 
the  Israeli  defense  experts  who  insist  that 
the  proposed  sales  pose  a  grave  danger  to  Is- 
raels  security.  True,  the  Saudis  insist  the 
aircraft  are  not  intended  to  be  used  against 
Israel,  but  In  the  world  of  the  military  it  Is 
not  intentions,  but  capability  that  counts.* 
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HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

of  maryland 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 

Friday.  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  crippling  the  U.S. 
economy.  News  reports  are  constantly 
pointing  to  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion due  to  the  pressures  of  interest 
rates.  In  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1981  over  10,000  businesses  have  failed 
and  closed  their  doors— a  41 -percent 
increase  over  1980  figures.  Housing 
starts  are  far  below  normal.  Estimates 
of  new  home  construction  are  expect- 
ed to  reach  only  1.1  million  this  year. 

Deficit  spending  is  a  major  cause  of 
inflation.  Government  borrowing  is  a 
major  cause  of  high  interest  rates.  In 
Maryland,  those  interest  rates,  reflect- 
ed in  above  average  mortgage  rates, 
are  crippling  housing  markets.  The 
dreams  of  the  First  District's  future 
homeowners  have  been  shattered  be- 
cause interest  rates  have  eliminated 
that  possibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  a  balanced  budget.  I  also  am 
very  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  tax 
cut  we  enacted  in  late  July.  Even  so, 
with  interest  rates  remaining  at  their 
current  level,  businesses  in  the  First 
District  are  suffering  severely. 

This  past  week  the  Coastal  Board  of 
Realtors  sponsored  Interest  Rate 
Crisis  Week.  During  this  week  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  requesting  that  immediate 
action  be  taken  to  ease  interest  rates. 
The  First  District  is  very  conscious  of 
damage  being  done  by  high  interest 
rates. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  Hursey  Porter,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Maryland  Association 
of  Realtors.  Inc.,  and  a  factsheet  on 
the  value  of  the  all-savers  certificate 
to  the  housing  markets. 

Maryland  Association 

OF  Realtors,  Inc.. 
September  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Roy  Dyson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dyson:  In  order  to 
bring  down  mortgage  interest  rates  it  is  cru- 
cial that  you  adhere  to  the  commitment  of 
your  First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  to 
hold  1982  budget  spending  to  no  more  than 
$695  billion  and  a  deficit  of  no  more  than 
$38  billion. 

We  urge  you  to  take  appropriate  action  in 
the  coming  weeks  as  the  Congress  completes 
its  actions  on  the  Second  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  and  the  major  appro- 
priations bills. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserved  Board  in  tightening 
the  money  supply  excessively.  We  urge  you 
to  encourage  the  Fed  to  ease  the  overly  re- 
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strictive  actions  which  are  crippling  the  in- 
terest-sensitive housing  market. 
Respectfully, 

R.  HuRSEY  Porter,  Jr., 

President 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS 

On  August  13.  1981,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  signed  into  law  the  tax  bill. 

It  has  many  provisions  which  affect  the 
real  estate  Industry  but  in  the  short  term 
one  component  stands  out  as  having  the 
widest  effects  and  that  is  the  All  Savers  Cer- 
tificate. 

On  Octol)er  1,  1981,  savings  and  loans, 
mutual  savings  banks,  credit  unions  and  var- 
ious other  depository  institutions  will  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  the  certificates,  referred  to 
by  some  as  the  tax  exempt  savers  certifi- 
cate. 

The  one-year  certificate  can  be  sold  be- 
tween October  1  this  year  and  December  31, 
1982.  Purchasers  will  be  able  to  exclude  up 
to  $1,000  in  interest  on  an  individual's  tax 
return,  and  $2,000  on  a  joint  return. 

Interest  rates  would  be  up  to  70  percent  of 
the  yield  rate  on  the  latest  auction  of  52- 
week  Treasury  Bills  (at  recent  rates  a  certif- 
icate could  bear  10  to  11  jjercent  interest). 

When  Congress  gave  its  approval  to  the 
All  Savers  proposal,  it  specifically  required 
that  75  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
deposited  funds  would  go  for  residential 
mortgages  and  agricultural  loans. 

During  the  first  full  year  of  the  certifi- 
cate's use  it  is  anticipated  that  gross  flows 
could  be  $170  billion,  but  some  of  these 
funds  would  be  transfers  from  other  ac- 
counts within  the  depository  institutions. 
However,  net  new  inflow  could  exceed  $35 
billion,  about  one-third  of  new  mortgage 
funds  needed  in  1982. 

Fact— Housing  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
poor  federal  fiscal  and  economic  policy: 
high  deficit  spending  and  excessively  slow 
money  growth. 

Fact— Residential  housing  has  declined 
both  in  new  production  and  total  sales  to  a 
point  where  the  shelter  needs  of  new  fami- 
lies is  in  jeopardy.  Shortages  are  already 
evident  which  will  cause  housing  inflation 
in  the  future. 

Fact— Existing  single-family  home  sales 
have  declined  47  percent  in  two  years, 
making  it  the  largest  and  longest  drop  in 
our  lifetime. 

Fact— Mortgage  interest  rates  are  current- 
ly 16  to  17  p>ercent.  creating  an  affordability 
problem  for  million  of  Americans  making  it 
impossible  for  most  people  to  be  eligible  for 
their  first  home  and  making  it  unattractive 
for  current  homeowners  to  leave  the  lower 
interest  of  their  currently  inadequate  home. 

Fact— Savings  outflows  at  all  thrifts  and 
mutual  savings  banks  surpassed  deposits  by 
$11  billion  in  the  last  six  months. 

Fact— The  Congress  has  cleared  the  way 
for  depository  institutions  to  help  them- 
selves, to  assist  savers  and  to  make  more  af- 
fordable mortgage  funds  available. 

Fact— There  Is  a  15-month  period  for  issu- 
ing these  certificates  and  any  attempts  to 
extend  the  certificates  will  be  measured  by 
our  industry  on  the  strength  of  its  use  in 
the  manner  mandated  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  essential  that  local  depository  insitu- 
tions  make  available  these  certificates  of  de- 
posit and  do  so  promptly.  Congress  intends 
that  75  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
certificates  be  earmarked  for  residential 
mortgages  and  agricultural  loans. 

It  is  imperative  that  they  active  by  market 
the  certificates,  make  available  additional 
mortgage  funds  and  fully  take  advantage  of 
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the  lower  cost  money  by  offering  the  mort- 
gage funds  at  reduced  rates. 

Savings  and  loans  and  other  depository  in- 
stitutions issuing  the  certificates  will  be  ob- 
taining funds  at  a  cost  to  them  which  will 
enable  issuance  of  mortgage  loans  2  to  3 
percentage  points  below  current  market 
levels,  and  still  improve  their  profitability. 

Government  officials  actions  needed  are: 

(1)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
must  take  swift  action  to  implement  the  full 
authority  of  the  bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President. 

(2)  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  National 
Credit  Union  administration  should  likewise 
act  to  assure  prompt  and  full  utilization  of 
the  authority. 

(3)  All  key  public  officials  should  identify 
the  importance  of  the  utilization  of  the  cer- 
tificates to  help  both  the  troubled  savings 
and  housing  industries  and  as  a  way  to  save 
with  safety  at  an  attractive  yield.  This 
should  include  the  President,  Governors, 
Mayor  and  county  officials.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OLYMPIC 
DEVELOPMENT  FUND  CHECK- 
OFF ACT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  the 
United  States  Olympic  Development 
Fund  Checkoff  Act  of  1981. 

As  the  1984  Olympics  approach,  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  raise  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  train  American  ath- 
letes. 

In  a  recent  letter,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee, 
F.  Don  Miller,  wrote  that: 

As  a  result  of  our  nonparticipation  in  the 
1980  Olympic  games  in  Moscow,  public  con- 
tributions were  severely  curtailed,  leaving  us 
with  a  deficit  of  nearly  $1.5  million.  This, 
coupled  with  the  increased  budgetary  re- 
quirements necessary  to  field  what  we  know 
will  be  the  best  Olympic  team  in  our  history 
for  the  1984  games  in  Los  Angeles,  requires 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  seek  new 
sources  of  income. 

While  several  of  our  colleagues  have 
suggested  the  minting  and  selling  of. 
special  commemorative  coins.  I  believe 
a  more  direct  and  efficient  approach 
would  be  to  allow  taxpayers  to  check 
off.  on  their  yearly  tax  form,  a  $1  or 
$2  contribution  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee. 

By  giving  taxpayers  this  opportuni- 
ty, the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  would 
receive  vital  financial  support  to  sup- 
plement its  traditional  sources  of 
income. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  mini- 
mal. For,  according  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  current  checkoff 
system  for  Presidential  campaigns  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  neither  the 
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Department's  processing  time  nor  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

What  has  resulted,  however,  is  over 
25  million  taxpayers,  in  1979  alone, 
choosing  to  contribute  a  total  of  $38.8 
million  to  the  Presidential  campaign 
fund.  In  fact,  since  the  checkoff  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1972,  $246  mil- 
lion has  been  donated  to  the  fund. 

I  would  like  to  duplicate  that  kind  of 
success  for  our  Olympic  Committee  so 
American  Olympic  teams  can  make  us 
all  proud  to  be  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  the  financial  burden 
has  become  too  great  on  those  individ- 
uals who  finance  our  future  Olympic 
stars.  While  as  a  nation  we  have 
learned  to  expect  excellence  from  our 
Olympic  athletes;  the  realities  are  that 
training,  travel,  and  other  expenses 
have  become  prohibitive. 

For  instance,  such  costs  for  a  com- 
petitive swimmer  may  total  $3,000  a 
year.  Korean  individual  gymnast,  these 
costs  may  run  as  high  as  $10,000  annu- 
ally, and  a  world  class  figure  skater 
may  require  as  much  as  $15,000  to 
$20,000  a  year  in  order  to  train  proper- 
ly. Because  of  these  ever-increasing 
costs,  many  potential  Olympians  are 
given  three  difficult  choices:  To  under- 
go and  make  due  with  inferior,  but 
more  affordable,  training;  to  spend 
their  own  and  friends'  and  families' 
money  for  their  training;  or  to  watch 
the  Olympics  on  television  from  their 
homes. 

Clearly,  if  we  desire  to  continue  to 
excel  in  Olympic  competition,  we  must 
give  the  American  people  this  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  the  U.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  through  the  use  of  this 
checkoff  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  child  growing  up 
in  Texas,  I  remember  vividly  watching 
television  coverage  of  past  Olympics 
and  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  pride  from 
those  magic  moments  when  our  na- 
tional anthem  was  played  to  com- 
memorate achievements  of  our  ath- 
letes. 

Who  can  ever  forget  that  memorable 
moment  at  Lake  Placid  when  our  un- 
derrated hockey  team  defeated  the 
highly  favored  Soviet  team,  thereby 
reinstilling  universal  pride  and  patriot- 
ism among  our  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  these  magic 
moments  may  be  threatened  in  the 
future  unless  we  get  the  American 
public  actively  involved  in  the  Olym- 
pic program. 

I  believe  one  way  we  can  do  this  is  to 
give  Americans  an  opportunity  to  give 
of  themselves  to  these  dedicated 
young  men  and  women  who  represent 
us  at  the  Olympics.  This  is  indeed  a 
painless  way  to  demonstrate  our  sup- 
port for  their  many  long  hours  of 
lonely  preparation  for  international 
competition. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  most  im- 
portant legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  11,  1984 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  August  recess  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Oakland  Tribune  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

When  President  Reagan  took  office 
he  began  cutting  the  budget  with  a 
vengeance.  He  slashed  funding,  elimi- 
nated programs,  and  "reduced  waste," 
all  in  the  name  of  a  balanced  budget. 
We  have  yet  to  see  that  balanced 
budget,  and  now  Mr.  Reagan  is  being 
forced  to  consider  cuts  in  an  area  that 
has,  up  until  now.  remained  sacro- 
sanct—the defense  budget. 

But  thus  far  the  President  has  ap- 
proached his  budget  cutting  with  his 
eyes  closed.  No  one  has  ever  seen,  or 
been  able  to  piece  together,  a  clear-cut 
plan.  Programs  were  cut  with  no 
regard  to  their  importance,  or  the 
impact  their  reductions  might  have. 
There  was  never  a  game  plan. 

And  now  we  will  be  asked  to  cut  the 
defense  budget  the  same  way— arbi- 
trarily. The  administration  has  not 
studied  our  needs,  in  war  or  in  peace- 
time. We  are  going  ahead  with  the 
production  of  a  missile  that  we  cannot 
even  decide  where  to  locate. 

I  am  tired  of  being  asked  to  back 
programs  or  budget  cuts  with  no  sense 
of  the  impact  my  actions  may  have.  It 
is  like  removing  a  healthy  organ  with 
no  regard  as  to  its  need  or  the  impact 
its  elimination  may  have. 

Americans  must  be  told  where  we 
are  going,  and  why.  It  is  fine  for  our 
symbol  of  justice  to  be  blindfolded, 
but  I  would  prefer  our  President  was 
not. 

Spending  No  Guarantee  of  Security 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

New  York.— The  Reagan  administration's 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  do  about  the 
MX  missile  is  symptomatic  of  a  larger  prob- 
lem—that a  decision  has  been  made  to 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  a 
vast  military  buildup  without  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  what  the  money  is  most 
needed  for,  and  how  best  to  meet  those 
needs. 

Close  examination  of  the  MX  apparently 
suggests,  even  to  this  military-minded  ad- 
ministration that  its  high  cost  will  not  buy 
much,  if  any,  additional  security.  Similarly, 
unless  all  those  other  billions— a  7  percent 
increase  in  military  spending  in  each  of  the 
next  five  years— are  specifically  targeted 
upon  real  needs,  they  may  not  add  as  much 
security  as  the  dizzying  numbers  suggest. 

Spending  does  not,  in  short,  necessarily 
produce  security.  And  before  the  adminis- 
tration gets  too  far  into  the  former,  it  needs 
a  clearer  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  latter. 
Here,  for  example,  are  some  of  the  critical 
problems  confronting  Mr.  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retary Weinberger,  decisions  on  which  will 
profoundly  affect  both  spending  and  securi- 
ty: 


Whether  to  develop,  modify  or  abandon 
the  MX  missile,  or  to  blend  it  and  Trident  II 
into  a  "common"  missile,  and  how  to  base 
and  launch  any  new  missile.  At  root,  this  is 
a  question  whether  ANY  new  land-based 
missile  is  needed. 

Whether  a  given  decision  on  the  missile 
question  would  require  development  of  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system  and,  if 
.so.  whether  abrogating  the  ABM  treaty 
with  the  Soviets  and  forcing  them  into  an 
ABM  program  would  add  or  subtract  from 
national  security. 

How  to  proceed  on  modernizing  the  allied 
missile  force  in  Europe  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing political  opposition  there  and  European 
insistence  on  including  the  subject  in  a  new 
round  of  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Whether  overall  arms  control  talks  should 
wait  on  a  specific  level  of  military  strength 
or  be  an  intergral  part  of  a  continuing 
search  for  added  security,  through  negotita- 
tion  as  well  as  arming. 

When  and  if  to  deploy  in  Europe  the  neu- 
tron warhead  just  ordered  into  production. 
How  does  that  decision  affect  the  theater 
missile  question?  Is  the  neutron  possibly  to 
be  used  elsewhere? 

What  to  do  about  a  new  manned  bomber— 
the  old  B-1,  the  new  Stealth,  both,  or  some- 
thing else?  And  what  about  "Big  Bird,"  the 
proposed  airbrone  alternative  to  a  land- 
based  MX? 

With  money  appropriated  for  nine  Tri- 
dent submarines,  are  more  needed? 

Note  that  these  are  primarily  weapons 
questions,  not  touching  on  such  matters  as 
the  volunteer  force  vs.  conscription,  or  to 
what  degree  military  spending  decisions 
ought  to  be  influenced  by  budgetary  ques- 
tions and  the  nation's  economic  health,  or 
how  military  developments  serve  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

It's  no  reflection  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  suggest  that  such  complex  mat- 
ters almost  demand  calm  and  judicious  ap- 
praisal by  relatively  disinterested  but  au- 
thoritative persons,  capable  of  seeing  the 
whole  problem  as  well  as  its  individual 
parts.  For  that  purpose,  Reagan  might  well 
serve  the  nation's  security  and  foreign 
policy  interests  and  his  own  budget  prob- 
lems by  appointing  a  bipartisan  study  com- 
mission, composed  of  former  service  chiefs, 
former  secretaries  of  defense  and  perhaps 
others  who  command  respect  on  military 
matters. 

General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  formerly 
Army  chief  of  staff  and  chairman  of  the 
joint  chiefs,  has  proposed  a  similar  study- 
not  necessarly  by  a  special  commission— to 
determine  (1)  the  principal  dangers  and 
threats  that  may  require  military  force  to 
deter  or  resist  them,  (2)  armed  forces  tasks 
and  missions  arising  from  these  threats,  and 
(3)  the  force  levels  and  weapons  systems  re- 
quired by  the  agreed-upon  tasks  and  mis- 
sions. 

This  has  never  really  been  done,  with  the 
result  that  presidents  could  not  be  sure  how 
much  military  strength  was  enough,  and 
the  armed  services  could  seldom  be  sure 
what  was  required  of  them.  Taylor  pointed 
out,  for  instance,  that  the  Pentagon  is  still 
scrambling  to  give  military  credibility  to 
President  Carter's  political  decision  to 
defend  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Participants  like  Taylor,  former  secretar- 
ies of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  and  James 
Schlesinger,  and  other  military  and  civilian 
figures  of  like  stature  would  lend  great 
credibility  to  such  a  study.  Without  specific 
service    or    administrative    responsibilities, 
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they  could  approach  it  with  impartial  public 
spirit  and  provide  Reagan,  Weinberger  and 
Congress  with  something  like  a  "master 
plan"  for  national  security. 

That  plan  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  followed  in  every  detail,  but  it  would 
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offer  experienced  judgment  and  sound  guid- 
ance; above  all.  such  respected  figures  could 
approach  the  task  more  objectively  and 
comprehensively  than  any  administration, 
with  its  annual  budgetary  problems  and  po- 
litical interests,  or  the  three  services,  with 
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their  built-in  rivalries  and  biases.  They 
might  even  save  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of 
money,  while  adding  to  national  security. 

CNote.  Tom  Wicker  writes  for  The  New 
York  Times.  ]# 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  Almighty,  Creator  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  may  Your  breath  of  life 
touch  and  stengthen  all  who  turn  to 
You  for  sustenance.  May  Your  Spirit 
lift  us  when  we  fail,  forgive  us  when 
we  transgress,  encourage  us  to  do 
right,  and  accompany  us  through  all 
the  moments  of  good  times  and  bad. 
Though  we  admit  we  too  often  turn 
away  from  Your  truth  and  leading. 
You  never  turn  from  us.  For  this  con- 
tinued love  and  renewal  that  we  expe- 
rience each  new  day,  we  offer  this  our 
word  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  2120.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  product  sellers  to  establish  product  liabil- 
ity risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  such  sellers  to  purchase  product  li- 
ability insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4416.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  in  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
contagious  or  infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  859.  An  act  to  amend  mineral  leasing 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  uni- 
form treatment  of  certain  receipts  under 
such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 163,  NATIONAL  STRATE- 
GY OF  PEACE  THROUGH 
STRENGTH 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution   163  which  asks  the  Con- 


gress to  adopt  a  national  strategy  of 
peace  through  strength.  This  state- 
ment reminds  the  world  of  the  U.S.  re- 
solve to  live  in  genuine  peace  while 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  free 
world.  Seven  State  legislatures  have 
adopted  this  resolution,  including  my 
home  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  to  demonstrate  a  real  willing- 
ness to  oppose  Soviet  expansionism 
throughout  the  globe.  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  continually  flaunted  interna- 
tional law  in  recent  years  with  direct 
and  indirect  intervention  in  Afghani- 
stan, the  Horn  of  Africa,  Indochina, 
Central  America,  and  the  Middle  East. 
The  Soviet  military  buildup,  which 
has  reached  record  proportions, 
threatens  all  free  people  militarily,  po- 
litically, and  economically.  This  activi- 
ty must  be  halted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  163. 


INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  interest  rate  on  home  loans 
issued  by  both  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration rose  to  an  incredible  17 '/i  per- 
cent. That  represents  a  4-percent  in- 
crease since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It  also  represents  the  final  clamp  on 
the  housing  industry  in  my  district 
and  surely,  those  of  my  colleagues. 
High  interest  rates  have  closed  down 
the  construction  of  new  homes  all 
across  the  country. 

More  importantly,  the  prospect  of 
young  people  ever  securing  a  home 
loan  has  become  a  distant  dream  much 
like  the  President's  distant  dream  of 
8.9-percent  interest  rates  in  1982. 

Those  homebuilders  and  potential 
homebuyers  were  among  the  small 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  Govern- 
ment employees  I  spoke  with  during  a 
visit  to  my  district  last  March.  I  asked 
each  of  them  if  they  believed,  like  the 
President,  that  the  prime  interest  rate 
would  drop  to  8.9  percent  by  early 
1982. 

Almost  unanimously,  they  rejected 
such  a  forecast  as  too  unbelievable. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  today  that 
these  hard-working  Americans  showed 
more  economic  savvy  in  the  early  days 
of  this  administration  than  the  Presi- 
dent's closest  advisers. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Stockman  would  do 
well  to  walk  a  few  Main  Streets  in 
Oklahoma. 


REVOLUTION  NEEDED  IN 
DEFENSE  THINKING 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  a  revolution  in  defense  thinking 
even  greater  than  the  Reagan  revolu- 
tion in  defense  rhetoric  and  defense 
spending.  The  weekend  decision  to 
avoid  internal  defense  budget  cutting 
is  an  even  bigger  mistake  than  the  ear- 
lier social  security  proposals.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er will  not  cut  the  defense  budget  deci- 
sively, then  the  Congress  will  have  to 
do  that  job  for  them. 

The  current  Pentagon  proposals  for 
defense  budget  cuts  represent  the 
same  tired  old  game.  We  currently 
cannot  win  any  major  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Eurasian  Conti- 
nent. None  of  the  current  increases  in 
defense  spending  change  that  reality. 

Secretary  Weinberger's  plan,  in  fact, 
simply  makes  defeat  slower  and  more 
expensive. 

It  is  vital  that  we  send  a  message 
from  the  House  and  from  the  other 
body  that  this  Congress  will  demand  a 
revolution  in  defense  structure,  de- 
fense planning,  and  defense  thinking, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  defense 
spending. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  SECRETARY 
WATT 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  appointment  of  James  Watt 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, it  has  become  increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  Mr.  Watt  does  not  plan  to 
take  what  I  like  to  call  the  "balanced 
approach"  to  resource  management. 

As  president  and  chief  legal  officer 
for  the  Mountain  States  Legal  Foun- 
dation, Mr.  Watt  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  spokesman  for  development 
interests  and  his  firm  intervened  in  a 
number  of  cases  involving  leasing  and 
exploitation  of  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  Watt  has  moved  quickly  to 
dispel  hopes  for  moderation  at  Interi- 
or. He  has  stated  that  he  intends  to 
allow  oil  and  gas  production  in  wildlife 
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refuges  and  wilderness  areas;  he  op- 
poses the  acquisition  of  additional 
parklands;  and  he  has  opened  offshore 
areas  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  that  the 
previous  administration  had  wisely  ex- 
cluded, including  tracts  off  the  coast 
of  California. 

Mr.  Watt's  apparent  disregard  for 
the  interests  of  future  generations  is 
not  compatible  with  the  long-time  U.S. 
policy  of  effective  land  management.  I 
urge  President  Reagan  to  curtail  Mr. 
Watt's  environmentally  wasteful 
habits  and  balance  America's  resource 
budget. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCuRDY).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  September  15. 
1981. 


AUTHORIZING  A  BUST  OR 
STATUE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING.  JR..  TO  BE  PLACED  IN 
THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
153)  authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  be 
placed  in  the  Capitol. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  153 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  procure  a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  to  cause  such 
sculpture  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable  location 
in  the  Capitol  as  determined  by  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  the  Library. 

Sec.  2.  Expenses  incurred  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  in  carrying  out 
this  concurrent  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  $25,000,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 153  authorizes  a  bust  or  statue 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  to  be 
placed  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building. 


As  many  of  you  know,  the  proposal 
for  a  memorial  honoring  Dr.  King  is 
not  a  new  one.  Congressman  Jonathan 
Bingham  first  introduced  legislation  in 
the  92d  Congress  with  61  cosponsors 
and  has  reintroduced  the  bill  in  each 
successive  Congress,  with  increasing 
numbers  of  cosponsors  each  time. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  153,  re- 
introduced in  the  97th  Congress,  has 
144  sponsors. 

The  legislation  was  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  during  the  94th 
Congress,  but  because  Senate  passage 
was  immediately  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment, the  House  was  unable  to  consid- 
er the  resolution  as  amended  in  the 
Senate.  The  resolution  was  passed 
again  by  the  House  in  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  153 
would  authorize  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  to  procure  a  bust  or 
statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
The  statuary  will  be  placed  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  in  a  suitable  location  as  deter- 
mined by  the  joint  committee,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  The  final  format  of  the  artis- 
tic design  will  necessarily  influence 
the  site  for  such  a  memorial  in  the 
Capitol.  The  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000,  a  modest  sum.  which  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  to  honor  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  in  this 
manner,  as  well  to  honor  the  varied 
and  rich  contributions  by  black  citi- 
zens to  our  Nation's  history  and  herit- 
age. At  this  time,  no  work  of  art  dis- 
played in  the  Capitol  memorializes  a 
black  American. 

This  bill  has  wide,  bipartisan  sup- 
port. It  has  the  support  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  It  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  three  preceding 
Congresses.  I  strongly  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham), 
who  I  think  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  individual  in  the 
House  in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  on  the  great 
contribution  that  he  has  made  and  the 
very  persistent  support  which  he  has 
given  in  providing  the  leadership  in 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham*. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before 
us.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  153, 
authorizes  the  placement  of  a  bust  or 
statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
in  the  Capitol  Building  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $25,000. 


I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  resolution  before  us 
today. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  153. 
which  I  introduced  on  June  23.  1981, 
and  which  I  first  introduced  in  1972. 
has  a  total  of  144  cosponsors.  includ- 
ing Members  of  both  political  parties 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus.  A  list  of  their 
names  follows  this  statement. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  so 
honor  Dr.  King.  He  was  a  man  who 
might  have  lived  out  a  worthwhile  but 
obscure  life  as  a  minister.  Instead,  he 
was  beckoned  by  the  challenge  to  win 
equality  for  all  the  people  in  this 
country. 

On  December  1.  1955.  Mrs.  Rosa 
Parks,  a  seamstress  with  tired  feet, 
was  arrested  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  for 
refusing  to  give  up  her  seat  on  a  local 
bus  to  a  white  man.  Her  arrest  trig- 
gered the  first  great  civil  rights  test  of 
power,  and  launched  Dr.  King's  quest 
for  equality.  Dr.  King,  then  an  un- 
known minister  in  Alabama,  led  the 
Montgomery  black  community  that 
year.  Mrs.  Parks'  arrest  ended  382 
days  later  with  the  capitulation  of  the 
Montgomery  busline  to  the  doctrine  of 
racial  equality.  Dr.  King  had  begun 
his  march. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Dr. 
King's  influence  grew.  He  set  out  to 
correct  specific  injustices,  but  also  to 
educate  our  country  and  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  people.  His 
marches  awakened  our  country  and 
aroused  our  sympathy. 

Who  will  ever  forget  that  horrible 
spectacle  in  1963  when  Dr.  King  and 
his  marchers,  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  met  fire  hoses,  truncheons, 
and  police  dogs  in  Birmingham.  A  few 
months  later,  in  his  famous  "I  Have  A 
Dream"  speech.  Dr.  King  addressed 
thousands  of  people  gathered  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  said: 

When  we  let  freedom  ring,  we  will  speed 
the  day  when  all  God's  children,  black  men 
and  white  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  will  be  able  to  join 
hands  and  sing  the  words  of  the  old  Negro 
spiritual:  Free  at  last/Free  at  last/Thank 
CJod  Almighty,  we're  free  at  last." 

In  1964  Dr.  King  became  the  14th 
American  and  the  youngest  person 
ever  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

A  firm  believer  in  Christian  ideals 
and  Gandhi's  principle  of  peaceful 
nonviolent  protest.  Dr.  King  set  out  to 
fulfill  a  dream  to  give  life  to  this  coun- 
try's highest  ideals.  He  spoke  of  "get- 
ting to  the  mountaintop"  and  "reach- 
ing the  Promised  Land".  He  was 
indeed  one  of  the  truly  great  figures 
of  our  American  history. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  this 
memorial   should    be   authorized   for 
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placement  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Build- 
ing. 

Of  all  the  black  Americans  who  have 
contributed  to  our  country's  greatness, 
not  one  is  featured  among  the  681 
works  of  art  in  the  Halls  of  the  Cap- 
itol. Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  such  recognition,  so  few 
black  families  are  to  be  seen  among 
the  millions  of  tourists  who  flock  to 
our  Capitol  Building  each  year?  Is  it 
not  distressing  that  a  nation,  striving 
to  set  right  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  has 
blotted  out.  here  at  the  very  seat  of 
government,  any  recognition  of  the 
role  of  black  people  in  building  this 
great  country? 

This  memorial  to  Dr.  King  would 
present  a  perfect  opportunity  to  begrin 
to  correct  this  injustice.  This  civil 
rights  leader  deserves  to  receive  this 
official  recognition  and  appreciation. 

Although  Dr.  King's  violent  death  is 
a  tragic  blot  on  our  recent  history,  his 
life  is  a  shining  example  for  us  all.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  for  over  a  decade  his  hopes  and 
his  dreams  guided  the  Nation  in  the 
struggle  for  equal  justice,  equal  oppor- 
timity.  and  basic  rights.  He  carried 
that  struggle  as  far  as  any  man  or 
woman  in  this  century. 

A  permanent  memorial  to  Dr.  King 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  would 
remind  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  over  the  years  to  come,  of  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  this  great  man. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  this 
resolution  is  in  no  way  a  substitute  for 
H.R.  800,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  which 
would  designate  January  15,  the  birth- 
day of  Dr.  King,  as  a  national  holiday. 
I  strongly  support  Mr.  Conyers'  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so.  Cer- 
tainly the  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions of  Dr.  King  are  worthy  of 
commemoration  by  the  passage  of 
both  pieces  of  legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Speak- 
er in  placing  this  resolution  on  the 
suspension  calendar.  This  will  be  the 
fourth  time  that  the  House  has  passed 
such  a  resolution.  A  similar  version 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  94th 
Congress,  but  Congress  recessed 
before  the  differences  (only  minor 
ones)  could  be  resolved  in  conference. 
While  it  was  not  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  did  report 
it  favorably. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
are  certain  restrictions  on  the  erection 
of  memorials  on  the  Senate  side  after 
the  death  of  the  subject.  The  memo- 
randimi  from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  (CRS)  included  here 
should  clear  up  this  matter  once  and 
for  all.  As  will  be  seen,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions which  would  preclude  the 
erection  of  such  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
King. 


The  list  of  cosponsors  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  153.  and  the  CRS 
memorandum,  follow: 
Cosponsors  of  Martin  Luther  Kino  Statue 
Resolution 

Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mrs. 
Boggs.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Boiling.  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Phil 
Burton.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Coelho. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Cour- 
ier. Mr.  James  Coyne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  E>eNardis.  Mr.  £>erwinski.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Dwyer.  Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Pord  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr. 
Powler.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Prost, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Oinn.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Gradlson,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gua- 
rini.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  Lederer.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Luken.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Mattox, 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  McKinney.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
PanetU.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Roybal.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling.  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sunia. 

Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yates. 

Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  16.  1981. 
To:  House  Administration  Committee.  Attn: 

Ms.  Cindy  Szady. 
FYom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Time  limitations  on  the  raising  of 
memorials  to  private  citizens  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  in- 
formation about  a  possible  21  year  limita- 
tion on  the  erection  of  memorials  in  the 
Capitol  after  the  death  of  the  subject. 

There  is  no  limitation  on  the  House  side 
nor  in  statuary  hall. 

There  is  no  statutory  limitation. 

There  is  no  Senate  Rule  adopted  by  the 
Senate  sis  a  whole  containing  a  limitation. 

The  Senate  Commission  on  Arts  and  An- 
tiquities, created  by  Senate  Resolution  in 
1968.  has  adopted  a  policy  that  no  perma- 
nent memorial  acquired  by  the  Commission 
(i.e..  marble,  bronze,  oil  painting  etc.)  will  be 
erected  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 
for  a  former  Senator  unless  twenty-one 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  service  of  the 
Member  or  as  respects  distinguished  non- 
members,    unless    twenty-one    years    have 


elapsed  since  the  death  or  retirement  of 
such  persons.  There  is  an  exception  for 
Vice-Presidents.  This  policy  applies  only  to 
acquisitions  by  the  Commission.  It  does  not 
apply  to  memorials  authorized  by  joint 
action  of  both  Houses. 

Concurrent  resolutions  authorizing  the 
erection  of  memorials  to  persons  such  as  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  can  be  con- 
sidered in  both  Houses  and.  as  noted,  in 
such  instances  there  is  no  time  limitation 
that  must  be  observed  before  the  authoriza- 
tion is  enacted.  In  the  94th  Congress,  the 
House  passed  H.  Con.  Res.  96,  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  bust  of  the  Reverend  King, 
on  January  20.  1976.  The  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  which  reported  it  out 
favorably  without  amendment  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  1976  (S.  Rept.  96-1370).  The  resolu- 
tion was.  however,  amended  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  by  the  adoption  of  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Senate  Commission  on  Arts 
and  Antiquities  to  provide  for  a  sculpture  of 
former  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona 
who  retired  on  January  2.  1969.  to  be  placed 
in  the  Senate  wing  or  in  a  Senate  office 
building  (the  sculpture  of  the  Reverend 
King  would  have  been  placed  in  the  House 
wing).  No  action  occurred  thereafter  on  the 
resolution. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  the  House,  on  July 
30.  1979.  passed  H.  Con.  Res.  80.  authorizing 
a  similar  sculpture  respecting  the  Reverend 
King.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee which  reported  it  out.  without  amend- 
ment, on  December  29,  1979  (S.  Rept.  96- 
543).  No  action  was  taken  on  the  resolution. 

Incompletion  of  the  legislative  process  in 
both  of  these  instances  was  not  due  to  any 
time  limitation. 

Robert  L.  Tienken, 
Senior  Specialist  in  American  Public  Law 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  want  the  record  to  show  that 
there  is  one  Member  here  who  opposes 
this  legislation  and  will  vote  against  it. 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  my  remarks 
this  afternoon  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
effect  on  the  final  outcome.  The  last 
time  we  debated  this  measure,  in  1979, 
only  one  Member— this  Member- 
spoke  in  opposition.  The  vote  was  408 
to  11.  Nevertheless.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  record  to  show  that  sup- 
port for  this  ill-advised  resolution  is 
not  unanimous. 

I  am  certain  that  some  of  the  liberal 
interest  groups  and  some  of  the  civil 
rights  groups  will  use  the  vote  today 
as  a  test  vote  of  some  kind,  as  a  civil 
rights  vote.  It  is  not.  We  are  not  debat- 
ing civil  rights  here  today.  We  are  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  honor  the 
late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  with  a 
statue  in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  I  submit 
that  M.  L.  King  is  not  wortny  of  such 
an  honor.  I  have  studied  his  record  as 
extensively  as  has  any  other  Member 
of  Congress  and  I  can  say  without  res- 
ervation that  an  affirmative  vote  on 
this  measure  is  a  mistake. 

Most  Goverrunent  records  on  M.  L. 
King  have  been  sealed  in  the  Archives 
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by  court  order.  If  they  are  ever 
opened,  and  we  are  still  around,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  colleagues  will 
regret  the  vote  they  cast  today.  I  am 
certain. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
they  do  nothing  else,  they  study  Dr. 
King's  1967  speech  at  the  Riverside 
Church  in  New  York  City.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  vicious,  ruthless,  dishonest 
speeches  in  modem  times.  King,  in 
that  inflammatory  speech,  went  so  far 
as  to  accuse  the  United  States  of  con- 
ducting a  napalm  war  in  Peru.  Even 
the  ultraliberal  Washington  Post  chas- 
tised him  in  an  editorial  following 
those  remarks.  Proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation cite  a  part  of  his  record  to  jus- 
tify a  bust.  I  only  suggest  his  whole 
record  be  considered.  Let  us  wait  until 
his  sealed  record  is  made  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past,  supporters 
of  this  legislation  have  argued  that  it 
is  needed  because  no  black  American  is 
honored  in  Statuary  Hall.  Like  those 
Members.  I  am  dismayed  that  the 
Congress  has  not  taken  action  to 
honor  black  American  patriots  in  such 
a  manner.  But  I  am  also  dismayed 
that  the  House  is  voting  today  to 
bestow  this  high  honor  on  a  man  who. 
in  my  opinion,  was  not  a  patriot.  He 
was  a  man  who  repeatedly  voiced  anti- 
American  sentiments.  He  was  a  man 
who  repeatedly  sought  to  divide  this 
Nation  with  his  inflammatory  rhetoric 
during  one  of  the  most  tumultuous  pe- 
riods in  our  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  it. 
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Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  think  the  central  issue  is  not 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  I  think  the 
central  issue  is  the  right  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  have  designated  clearly 
beyond  question  the  symbol  they 
would  like  to  have  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
For  too  long  it  has  been  possible  for 
American  schoolchildren  who  happen 
to  be  black  to  walk  through  a  building 
in  which  they  could  see  many  white 
Americans  honored,  some  Indians  hon- 
ored, even  a  Hawaiian  chief  honored, 
but  despite  black  Americans  who  died 
in  World  War  II.  in  Korea,  in  Vietnam 
and  earlier  wars,  despite  the  commit- 
ment of  black  citizenry  to  make  this  a 
country  in  which  freedom  can  stand, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  see  anyone 
in  this  Capitol  stand  for  them. 

Whatever  we  may  think  in  detail  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  excesses,  and  all 
leaders  of  great  movements  share  in 
excess,  all  leaders  have  moments 
which  in  history  look  dubious,  the  re- 
ality is  that  for  black  Americans 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  unequivo- 
cally the  symbolic  spokesman,  the 
moment  in  history,  the  representation 


of  the  change  from  segregation  to  in- 
tegration. 

For  any  other  figure  to  be  imposed 
upon  black  Americans  as  the  symbol 
white  American  decided  to  put  in  the 
Capitol  would  make  a  mockery  of  that 
symbol.  Indeed.  I  suspect  most  black 
American  leaders  would  say  if  the  only 
choice  we  can  have  in  the  Capitol  for 
black  America  is  ^  the  white  man's 
choice,  let  us  have  no  statue  at  all. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  dead. 
Whatever  excesses  on  occasion  he  may 
have  engaged  in  are  long  gone.  The  re- 
ality is  in  my  State  of  Georgia  black 
Americans  vote  who  did  not,  black 
Americans  now  eat  in  restaurants  who 
could  not,  black  Americans  have  jobs 
who  were  not  eligible,  and  black  Amer- 
ican young  people  are  educated  in 
schools  they  could  not  get  into.  In 
many,  many  ways  that  would  not  be 
true  had  It  not  been  for  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  That  in  the  end  is  why  he, 
rather  than  any  other  figure,  is  the 
symbolic  choice  of  the  black  communi- 
ty, and  why,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
sense  of  integrity  in  putting  any  stat- 
ues or  bust  in  the  Capitol  to  represent 
our  commitment  to  the  black  commu- 
nity, it  has  to  be  their  choice,  and  not 
ours. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

Mr.  McDonald.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  153.  a 
resolution  authorizing  a  statue  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  to  be  placed 
in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  At  best.  Martin 
Luther  King's  prior  associations  and 
activities  are  questionable.  Until  all  in- 
formation is  available,  passage  of  this 
measure  could  prove  an  embarrass- 
ment to  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Under  court  order  in  1977.  the  FBI's 
surveillance  records  and  tapes  on  Rev- 
erend King  were  sealed  in  the  Nation- 
al Archives  for  50  years  or  until  the 
year  2027.  The  supporters  of  this  reso- 
lution might  want  to  ask  themselves 
why  this  action  was  taken?  Before 
acting  prematurely,  we  should  either 
request  that  the  records  be  made 
available  or  delay  consideration  until 
the  information  is  released.  At  this 
point  in  time  we  should  not  authorize 
putting  a  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  in  a  place  of  honor  in  our 
Nation's  Capitol  until  all  the  facts  are 
before  us. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  who 
professed  nonviolence,  in  fact  was 
wedded  to  violence.  He  sought  out  vio- 
lence; he  courted  and  provoked  vio- 
lence against  his  followers  and  by  his 
followers  because  he  believed  violence 
was  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
his  ends.  Reverend  King  said  as  much 
in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the  Saturday 
Review  of  April  3,  1965. 


In  this  article  he  wrote: 

The  goal  of  the  demonstrations  in  Selma. 
as  elsewhere,  is  to  dramatize  the  existence 
of  injustice  and  to  bring  about  the  presence 
of  justice  by  methods  of  nonviolence. 

He  continued  by  writing  that  that 
goal  can  be  achieved  when  four  things 
occur: 

1.  Nonviolent  demonstrators  go  into  the 
streets  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights. 

2.  Racists  resist  them  by  unleashing  vio- 
lence against  them. 

3.  Americans  of  conscience  in  the  name  of 
decency  demand  federal  intervention  and 
legislation. 

4.  The  Administration,  under  mass  pres- 
sure, initiates  measures  of  immediate  inter- 
vention and  remedial  legislation. 

In  other  words,  the  demonstrations 
were  a  staged  media  event,  a  dramati- 
zation to  attract  the  newspaper  report- 
ers and  television  cameramen  and 
make  a  local  event  into  a  national 
issue.  But  the  second  necessary  ingre- 
dient for  Reverend  King's  scenario 
was  violence. 

In  communities  where  ad  hoc  gangs 
of  thugs  did  not  appear  to  attack  dem- 
onstrators, night  marches  were  staged 
to  lure  out  nigh triders.  And  when  all 
else  failed  to  provoke  violence,  demon- 
strators led  by  Reverend  King  and  his 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference deliberately  violated  the  laws 
by  holding  marches  and  parades  with- 
out permits,  violating  court  injunction 
and  provoking  police  officers.  In  some 
areas  such  as  Birmingham  and  Selma, 
Reverend  King  was  successful  in  pro- 
voking the  violence  he  felt  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  win  his  goals. 

During  the  Albany,  Ga.,  protests  in 
1962.  where  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities avoided  confrontation  despite 
provocations.  King  generated  little 
publicity.  When  he  was  eventually  ar- 
rested leading  an  illegal  demonstration 
in  July.  Reverend  King  refused  to  pay 
the  fine  so  that  he  could  remain  in  jail 
as  a  so-called  martyr.  After  a  black 
man  paid  Reverend  King's  fine  and  he 
had  to  leave  jail,  he  called  the  event 
having  been  "kicked  out  of  jail." 

In  Birmingham.  Reverend  King  wel- 
comed truant  students  from  high 
schools  and  even  younger  into  the 
demonstrations  although  they  were  in 
great  danger.  Let  us  remember  what 
he  said  after  the  murder  of  four  young 
girls  attending  Simday  school  in  a 
bomb  explosion  and  after  two  teen- 
aged  boys  were  shot  to  death  during 
the  riot  that  followed.  In  the  Nation 
of  March  9.  1964.  Reverend  King 
wrote: 

The  keys  to  victory  in  Birmingham  were 
the  refusal  to  be  intimidated:  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  Negroes  to  endure;  their  willing- 
ness to  fill  the  jails:  their  ability  to  love 
their  children— and  take  them  by  the  hand 
into  battle:  to  leave  on  that  battlefield  six 
murdered  Negro  children,  to  suffer  the 
grief,  and  resist  demoralization  and  provoca- 
tion to  violence. 
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And  so  for  Reverend  King,  "six  mur- 
dered Negro  children"  were  "keys  to 
victory."  In  other  words,  martyrs 
helped  him  achieve  his  ends  and  he 
saw  this,  and  he  deliberately  contin- 
ued to  court  violence. 

In  his  book,  "Why  We  Cant  Wait," 
Reverend  King  wrote: 

Looking  back,  it  is  clear  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Birmingham's  children  into  the  cam- 
paign wait  one  of  the  wisest  moves  we  made. 

But  the  New  York  Times  editorially 
disagreed,  stating  that— 

The  presence  of  hundreds  of  children 
among  the  marchers  made  all  these 
marches  especially  perilous  adventures  in 
brinksmanship. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  question 
whether  or  not  Rev.  Martin  L.  King, 
Jr.,  really  found  racism  repugnant  in 
light  of  his  support  of  discrimination 
in  jobs  and  housing  so  long  as  the  dis- 
crimination was  in  favor  of  blacks;  in 
light  of  the  formation  in  February 
1966,  in  Chicago  of  what  Reverend 
King  called  a  common  front  with  the 
violence-oriented,  virulently  racist 
Nation  of  Islam  (NOD  or  Black  Mus- 
lims; and  in  light  of  the  statements  of 
some  of  Reverend  King's  closest  aides 
such  as  Rev.  James  Bevel. 

During  the  1963  Birmingham  disor- 
ders. Reverend  Bevel  told  students: 

We  need  an  army  of  captains  and  ser- 
geants and  privates  to  fight  the  while  man 
this  summer.  I  want  captains  to  march 
whole  schools  to  Jail  after  graduation. 

While  Reverend  King  did  not  advo- 
cate race  hatred,  he  did  not  bar  alli- 
ances with  racists  and  he  did  not  keep 
them  from  his  personal  staff. 

In  1966  during  the  Chicago  housing 
campaign,  the  association  of  Reverend 
King  and  his  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  with  violence 
was  even  more  open.  With  Reverend 
King's  knowledge,  his  aide.  Reverend 
Bevel,  showed  films  of  the  violence 
during  the  Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles 
to  Chicago  residents  being  recruited  to 
participate  in  his  equal  housing  cam- 
paign. Among  those  particularly  sin- 
gled out  for  contacts  and  for  those 
film  showings  were  the  leaders  and 
members  of  Chicago's  notoriously  vio- 
lent criminal  youth  gangs. 

Reverend  King  told  newsmen  that 
the  film  showings  had  been  intended 
"to  show  the  negative  results  of  riot- 
ing" and  to  demonstrate  that  rioters 
who  destroyed  their  own  communities 
accomplished  nothing.  But  that  is  not 
how  the  Chicago  street  gangs  inter- 
preted the  films.  Whenever  the  film 
showed  a  black  rioter  attacking  a 
police  officer,  they  cheered.  And 
whenever  law  enforcement  officers 
were  shown,  they  hissed  and  booed.  In 
fact.  Reverend  Bevel's  film  shows  for 
youth  gang  members  were  nothing 
other  than  audiovisual  seminars  in 
mayhem. 

One  might  have  expected  after  the 
riot  that  Rev.  Martin  L.  King,  the 
noted  advocate  of  nonviolence,  would 


have  broken  all  contact  between  SCLC 
and  the  gangs;  but  that  is  not  what 
happened.  Instead  Reverend  King  and 
SCLC  executive  director  Rev.  Andrew 
J.  Young  met  with  the  gang  leaders 
for  several  hours.  The  gang  leaders 
pledged  a  truce  and  said  they  would 
"try  nonviolence."  The  truce  did  not 
last  till  the  end  of  that  day.  Five 
young  men  were  shot  and  violence  in- 
creased to  include  2  deaths  and  13 
wounded  so  that  a  State  curfew  was 
imposed  2  weeks  after  the  truce. 

As  one  of  Rev.  Martin  L.  King.  Jr.'s, 
critics.  Dr.  Joseph  Harrison  Jackson, 
then  president  of  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  noted  at  the  time: 

There  is  a  danger  of  using  nonviolence  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  create  violence. 

One  of  these  ways  is  to  teach  the 
young  contempt  for  the  law.  Reverend 
King's  "nonviolent  civil  disobedience" 
taught  that  any  law  an  individual  per- 
sonally and  subjectively  disagrees  with 
or  feels  is  unjustly  restrictive  can  be 
arbitrarily  broken  at  will. 

This  is  not  the  lesson  we  should 
teach  young  Americans,  but  it  is  the 
lesson  we  would  teach  them  by  making 
a  hero  of  Rev.  Martin  L.  King.  Jr.,  and 
by  placing  a  statue  of  him  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

COMMUNIST  MANIPULATION  OF  REVEREND  KING 
AND  HIS  MOVEMENT 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  has 
attempted  to  use  virtually  every  real 
or  imagined  grievance  of  every  seg- 
ment of  American  society— the  young, 
the  old,  women,  American  Indians, 
blacks.  Latinos,  and  European  ethnic 
groups— to  develop  and  exacerbate  di- 
visions among  us.  The  Communists 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to 
stir  up  race  hatred  provided  by  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  the  man 
around  whom  the  Moscow-line  Com- 
munists collected  was  Rev.  Martin  L. 
King. 

The  whole  range  of  Communist 
Party  members,  sympathizers,  and 
front  groups  were  mobilized  to  aid 
Reverend  King's  campaigns. 

Some  of  the  support  was  via  the 
former  Highlander  Folk  School,  now 
the  Highlander  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Center.  In  sworn  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee in  1954,  Paul  Crouch,  a  former 
CPUSA  official  and  organizer  de- 
scribed Highlander  as  being  run  "os- 
tensibly as  an  independent  labor 
school,  but  actually  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Communist 
Party."  Prominent  among  Highland- 
er's supporters  was  the  old  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers,  now  merged  with  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  Mine-Mill 
was  found  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  to  be  Communist-infil- 
trated. 

Reverend  King,  in  a  very  famous 
photograph,  is  shown  attending  a  1957 
Labor  Day  weekend  seminar  at  the 
Highlander  Folk  School.  The  man  sit- 


ting next  to  Reverend  King  in  the 
photograph,  Abner  W.  Berry,  a  top  of- 
ficial of  the  CPUSA,  wrote  in  the 
Daily  Worker  that  the  seminar  had 
enabled  those  attending  to  reestablish 
communications  with  each  other  "that 
had  been  disconnected  during  the  past 
few  years."  The  disconnection  had 
taken  place  after  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress disbanded  rather  than  register  as 
a  Communist  Party  front. 

Reverend  King's  support  of  High- 
lander goes  beyond  attendance  at  one 
seminar.  In  its  1958-59  27th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Highlander  Polk  School 
quoted  Reverend  King  as  saying: 

You  have  given  the  South  some  of  its 
most  responsible  leaders  in  this  great  period 
of  transition. 

Two  years  later,  Highlander  and 
Reverend  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  ran  joint  train- 
ing programs  for  civil  rights  activists. 

One  of  Reverend  King's  closest 
SCLC  aides  was  Jack  H.  O'Dell,  now 
with  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson's  Operation 
PUSH.  Under  the  name.  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell,  Jack  O'Dell  had  been  one  of 
the  Communist  Party's  top  organizers 
in  the  South.  When  his  affiliation 
with  this  totalitarian  party  became 
known.  Reverend  King,  under  pres- 
sure, fired  O'Dell.  The  controversy 
was  reopened  when  it  was  discovered 
that  O'Dell  had  been  rehired  by  Rev- 
erend King's  New  York  SCLC  chapter. 

The  important  point  is  not  that  a 
Communist  Party  organizer  had  pene- 
trated Reverend  King's  confidence,  be- 
cause a  Communist  could  sneak  into 
almost  any  organization.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  when  this  man  was  ex- 
posed to  Reverend  King  as  a  member 
of  an  organization  that  proposes  to 
impose  a  systematic  totalitarian 
regime  on  this  country,  that  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union,  a  dictator- 
ship whose  troops  only  a  few  years 
earlier  in  1956  had  slaughtered  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters;  with  all  this. 
Rev.  Martin  L.  King  fired  O'Dell  only 
because  his  continued  presence  would 
give  ammunition  to  segregationists 
and  race-baiters. 

But  then,  he  had  O'Dell  rehired  in 
New  York.  And  their  association  con- 
tinued. O'Dell.  who  is  still  an  editor  of 
Freedomways  magazines,  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  propaganda  arm  directed 
at  blacks,  appeared  with  Reverend 
King  at  a  Freedomways  affair  in  Car- 
negie Hall  in  February  1968. 

That  Freedomways  magazine  affair 
was  to  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  who  in 
his  senility  married  a  young  Commu- 
nist and  joined  the  CPUSA.  In  his 
prime.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  understood 
how  the  Marxist-Leninists  wanted  to 
use  black  people.  He  wrote  in  1931: 

The  Communists,  seizing  leadership  of  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  blacks  head  them 
toward  inevitable  slaughter  and  jail-slavery, 
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while  they  hide  safely  in  Chattanooga  and 
Harlem. 

DuBois  responded  to  the  Communists" 
plan: 

American  Negroes  do  not  propose  to  be 
the  shock  troops  of  the  Communist  Revolu- 
tion, driven,  out  in  front  to  death,  cruelty 
and  humiliation  in  order  to  win  victories  for 
white  workers. 

DuBois  pointed  out  further  that  the  Com- 
munists only  pretend  to  speak  for  white 
workers  and  actually  serve  to  polarize  ten- 
sions between  black  and  white  workers. 

DuBois  denounced  the  American  Commu- 
nists for  being  the  mouthpiece  of  Moscow, 
and  went  on  to  say: 

Unfortunately.  American  Communists  are 
neither  wise  nor  intelligent. 

In  his  keynote  speech  that  evening. 
Reverend  King  said: 

So  many  would  like  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Dubois  was  a  Communist  in  his  last  years. 

And  he  went  on  to  denounce  anti- 
communism  as  "irrational"  and  "ob- 
sessive." 

A  key  point  of  Reverend  King's 
speech  was  to  attach  U.S.  support  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  The  struggle 
against  the  Vietcong  he  termed  a 
"senseless,  cruel  unjust  war."  For  the 
record,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  who  have 
proved  to  be  senseless  and  cruel.  In 
May  1979,  more  than  80  persons,  orga- 
nized by  entertainer  Joan  Baez,  most 
of  whom  had  once  opposed  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Vietnamese  war,  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  charging  that 
the  Communist  conquerors  of  Vietnam 
held  200,000  political  prisoners,  that 
they  starved  and  tortured  prisoners 
and  that  some  were  used  as  living 
mine  detectors,  clearing  minefields 
with  their  hands  and  feet. 

Reverend  King  had  more  Commu- 
nist agents  than  merely  Jack  O'Dell  in 
his  entourage.  King's  long-term  advis- 
er was  New  York  attorney  Stanley 
Levison,  who  FBI  investigations  re- 
vealed to  be  a  "Communist  agent." 
Levison  says  he  wais  not  a  party 
member,  but  that  is  not  what  the  FBI 
found  him  to  be.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  a  party  member  to  be  an  agent,  and 
you  do  not  have  to  be  working  for  the 
Russians  to  be  a  Communist  agent. 

After  the  FBI  produced  for  King  the 
evidence  that  Levison  was  a  Commu- 
nist agent,  acting  for  a  foreign  power, 
he  declined  to  separate  himself  from 
this  adviser. 

Conununists  other  than  those  in  the 
CPUSA  were  involved  with  Reverend 
King's  activities.  His  wife,  for  exam- 
ple, was  active  with  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  in  the  early  1960's.  In  hearings 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  was  shown  to  be  an  affiliate  of 
the  Women's  International  Democrat- 
ic Federation  (WIDF),  an  internation- 
ally active  Communist  front  controlled 
by  the  International  Department  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee.  And  starting  with  the 
marches  in  Selma  in  1963,  King  had 


active  support  from  a  number  of  disar- 
mament and  ban-the-bomb  groups 
who  worked  with  the  World  Peace 
Council  (WPC),  like  the  WIDF  which 
is  virtually  its  women's  auxiliary  con- 
trolled by  the  KGB  and  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee. 
A  more  detailed  report  on  those  inter- 
national Soviet  fronts  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  published  in 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee's 
hearing,  "The  CIA  and  the  Media,"  in 
1978. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  in 
1971,  when  the  East  German  regime 
welcomed  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy, 
whom  they  identified  as  Reverend 
King's  succe.ssor,  the  GDR's  propagan- 
da brochure  said: 

The  GDR  was  on  the  side  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Ralph  Abernathy  in  the 
1950's  when  they  organized  the  historic  boy- 
cott of  the  omnibuses  of  Birmingham  •  •  *. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  in  the 
public  record,  I  urge  rejection  of  this 
ill-conceived  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  this  resolution.  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  it.  but  after 
hearing  such  deplorable  vituperation, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  .somebody 
needs  to  put  things  back  into  proper 
perspective. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
McDonald)  who  just  spoke  blamed 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  our  time 
and  a  leading  advocate  of  nonviolence. 
Martin  Luther  King,  for  the  violent 
response  of  those  who  reacted  against 
his  peaceful  protest.  That  is  like  accus- 
ing Martin  Luther  King  of  violence  be- 
cause he  was  assassinated  by  James 
Earl  Ray.  or  accusing  the  early  Chris- 
tians of  violence  because  the  Romans 
put  them  in  the  arena  and  threw  them 
to  the  lions. 

Surely  logic  has  been  turned  upside 
down  in  the  kind  of  argument  we  have 
just  heard. 

But  even  more  insidious,  because 
those  are  obviously  specious  argu- 
ments, is  the  sort  of  anonymous,  base- 
less innuendo  implying  that  maybe  if 
some  unknown  records  are  someday  in 
the  far  distant  future  disclosed  we 
might  have  a  different  opinion  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  The  world  has 
known  for  some  time  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  had  the  FBI  bug  Dr.  King, 
invade  his  privacy,  try  to  find  out  any- 
thing that  they  could  to  discredit  him. 
Evidently  they  did  not  find  anything 
of  significance,  because  if  they  had, 
they  certainly  would  have  tried  to  use 
it.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  slander- 
ous statement  that  somewhere,  some- 
how, there  may  be  something  that 
would  discredit  Dr.  King,  is  a  pitiful 
effort  to  diminish  the  standing  in  his- 
tory of  this  great  American. 


The  effort  will  fail,  whatever  Dr. 
King's  detractors  may  dig  up.  It  will 
fail  because,  for  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans,  of  every  race,  religion,  and 
political  persuasion,  as  well  as  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Nobel  Peace  Committee. 
Martin  Luther  King  was  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  the  great  human  rights 
ideals  emblazoned  in  our  history,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  the  long 
record  of  our  struggle  as  a  nation  to 
see  that,  in  truth  and  in  law  and  in 
deed,  all  men  are  created  equal. 

I  suggest  to  any  that  may  have  been 
misled  by  the  colloquy  that  has  just 
taken  place  here  to  refresh  their  recol- 
lection of  this  great  man  by  reading 
the  speech  of  Martin  Luther  King 
before  the  Washington  Monument  at 
the  time  of  the  great  civil  rights 
march  on  Washington. 

Martin  Luther  King's  dream  was  not 
his  alone.  It  was  and  is  a  dream  shared 
by  all  men  and  women  of  good  will. 
Becau.se  he  lived,  our  Nation  is  meas- 
urably closer  to  making  that  dream  a 
reality.  We  need  to  commemorate  his 
life  in  many  ways,  so  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  inspire  us  to  complete  his  un- 
finished work.  Yes;  we  should  place 
his  bust  in  the  Capitol,  if  only  because 
it  will  help  us  keep  his  ideals  in  our 
hearts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  <Mt.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  who  rose  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  differ  significantly.  I  am 
sure,  in  terms  of  political  ideology,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's 
statement  on  the  floor  today  is  the 
kind  of  statement  that  would  give 
hope  to  all  Americans,  becaixse  here 
we  have  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Gingrich 
from  Georgia,  who  has  wiped  away  the 
blindfold  of  racism  and  prejudice  and 
who.  in  a  very  objective  manner,  at- 
tempts to  delineate  a  problem  and 
offer  a  solution.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  testimony, 
his  statement,  stands  in  such  sharp 
contradistinction  to  the  other  two 
Members  who  spoke  against  this  reso- 
lution, but  I  also  think  his  statement 
will  be  remembered;  the  other  two 
statements  will  be  spurned  by  Amer- 
ica, as  they  should  be. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
I  travel  all  over  the  country— Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina.  Florida,  Geor- 
gia—and it  is  a  remarkable  feeling  now 
to  be  able  to  travel  around  this  Nation 
knowing  that  in  most  places  where  I 
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go  I  can  get  a  hotel  room,  I  can  eat  a 
meal.  I  can  use  any  facility.  That 
would  not  have  happened  to  me  prior 
to  the  King  movement. 

The  story  has  been  so  well  told 
many,  many  times.  Blacks  who  trav- 
eled at  that  time  had  to  pick  the  spots 
where  they  would  stop  to  stay  over- 
night, with  relatives,  because  no  hotel 
would  admit  us.  We  had  to  try  to  find 
a  black  restaurant,  or  a  black  church 
to  feed  us,  because  no  restaurant 
would  feed  us.  I  think  it  is  because  of 
the  work  of  Dr.  King  that  enormous 
strides  have  been  made,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  fitting  that  we  honor  him 
with  this  bust. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  seek 
something  else  in  this  resolution.  I 
would  hope  that  this  resolution  would 
become  a  symbol  for  those  decent 
Americans  who  are  proud  of  the 
progress  that  we  have  made,  a  symbol 
for  them  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  effort  of  ending  discrimination 
and  ending  prejudice  and  ending 
racism  in  this  Nation. 

After  all  the  great  steps  that  we 
have  taken,  now  suddenly  all  around 
the  Nation  and  in  its  Capitol,  in  this 
Congress,  we  hear  the  voices  of  those 
who  would  turn  back  the  clock,  who 
would  destroy  civil  rights  legislation, 
who  speak  out  against  affirmative 
action. 

D  1230 

We  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  are 
really,  in  my  opinion,  alien  to  America, 
if  America  stands  for  equal  justice  for 
all  people.  Their  voices  are  alien  when 
they  start  talking  about  destruction  of 
affirmative  action,  ending  voting 
rights,  and  doing  all  of  the  things  that 
would  turn  back  the  clock  on  blacks 
and  other  minorities. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  sup- 
port for  this  resolution.  I  think  it  will 
pass  overwhelmingly,  but  as  it  passes, 
as  we  vote  tomorrow  on  this,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  take  just  a 
moment  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
propositions  that  Martin  Luther  King 
spoke  for. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  was 
not  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  King.  I 
heard  him  speak  many  times.  He 
always  inspired  me.  I  know  most  of  his 
speeches,  and  he  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  quoted  a  little  poem.  I  want 
to  refer  to  that  poem  and  I  want  Mem- 
bers to  try  to  remember  it  as  they  vote 
tomorrow. 
Dr.  King  said: 

I  have  only  got  a  minute 

Sixty  seconds  in  it 

Forced  upon  me. 

Can't  refuse  it 

Didn't  seek  it 

Didn't  choose  it 


But  I  linow  that  I  must  use  it 
I  will  suffer  if  I  lose  It 
Pay  account  if  I  abuse  it 
Just  a  tiny  little  minute 
But  eternity  is  in  It. 

I  would  translate  that  just  a  bit  by 
saying: 

I  have  only  got  a  minute 

Sixty  seconds  in  it 

Forced  upon  me. 

Can't  refuse  It 

Didn't  seek  it 

Didn't  choose  it 

But  I  know  that  I  must  use  It 

I  will  suffer  If  I  lose  it 

Pay  account  If  I  abuse  It 

Just  a  tiny  little  minute 

But  the  fate  of  this  Nation, 

The  future  of  this  Nation,  is  In  It. 

Bear  that  in  mind  tomorrow  as  we 
vote  overwhelmingly  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

At  the  risk  of  imposing  upon  my  two 
good  friends  in  responding  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland's  overly  kind 
comments,  let  me  suggest  a  tack  radi- 
cally different  than  the  one  my  col- 
league just  suggested. 

Martin  Luther  King  faced  a  series  of 
problems  in  the  mid-1950's  which  were 
not  solvable  by  the  NAACP's  quite 
successful  tradition  of  legalism,  and 
beginning  with  Martin  Luther  King 
and  up  to  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committees,  there  was  a 
cycle  of  innovation  and  invention,  new 
avenues,  striking  out  in  ways  one  had 
not  thought  of.  Those  solutions  allow 
my  good  friend  from  Maryland  to  now 
stay  at  the  Marriott  or  the  Hilton. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  while 
those  of  us  who  are  white  and  those  of 
us  who  are  conservative  do  in  fact 
need  to  remember  our  concern  for 
equality  and  for  justice,  that  equally 
tomorrow  as  the  Black  Caucus  votes 
on  the  Martin  Luther  King  statue, 
that  it  would  be  useful  for  my  good 
friends  who  are  members  of  the  Black 
Caucus  to  think  of  striking  out  in  new 
directions,  to  think  of  opening  up  new 
opportunities,  to  consider  new  avenues 
of  approach:  to  ask  themselves  not 
simply,  how  do  we  live  out  the  rhetoric 
of  the  1950's.  but  how  in  fact  do  we 
invent  the  avenues  of  the  1980's  and 
1990's. 

I  would  look  forward  very  much  to 
joining  such  distinguished  pioneers  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  have  been  a  civil  rights  ac- 
tivist; I  will  be  one  again  in  the  future, 
but  since  I  have  been  in  this  Congress. 
I  have  placed  the  majority  of  my  em- 
phasis on  economic  empowerment;  de- 
velopment of  minority  businesses,  eco- 
nomic    empowerment.     Even     there. 


though  that  is  a  legitimate  approach, 
totally  consonant  with  the  way  the 
Nation  wants  to  go  and  I  would  think 
with  the  way  the  administration  wants 
to  go,  there  are  attacks  against  even 
that,  so  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  he  would  join  with  me  in 
trying  to  protect  the  very  significant 
steps  we  have  made  in  a  new  ap- 
proach, such  as  minority  enterprise, 
minority  economic  development  ap- 
proach, which  I  think  offers  a  great 
future  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I, 
without  indulging  in  rhetoric,  merely 
suggest  that  this  resolution,  which  un- 
fortunately has  had  two  expressions  of 
opposition,  has  been  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  the  92d  Con- 
gress, and  has  been  considered  in 
every  Congress  since  then:  in  the  93d, 
the  94th,  the  95th,  the  96th,  and  the 
current  Congress. 

This  resolution  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  debated;  it  passed  both 
Houses  in  the  94th  Congress  and 
failed  merely  because  of  technical  rea- 
sons. The  present  opposition  has  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  present  its 
views  to  the  committee.  I  am  proud,  as 
a  friend  of  Dr.  King,  to  be  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  referred  this  reso- 
lution to  the  floor  without  one  single 
note  of  opposition.  In  conducting 
hearings  on  the  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee sought  to  have  any  individuals 
who  opposed  the  resolution  present 
their  views.  I  doubt  seriously  that  the 
144  consponsors  of  this  resolution  in 
the  House  are  being  misguided,  are 
being  somehow  deceived;  they  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  facts 
in  this  case.  I  suspect  that  even  the 
Nobel  Prize  Commission,  which  award- 
ed the  peace  prize  to  Dr.  King,  heard 
the  same  type  of  opposition  that  has 
unfortunately  been  expressed  today. 

This  resolution  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  this  House  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  American.  I  was  one  of  three 
Congressmen  who  visited  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  when  he  was  in  the  Bir- 
mingham jail;  jailed  not  because  of 
any  criminal  activity  on  his  part  but 
because  he  was  advocating  nonvio- 
lence. I  am  told  by  reliable  Govern- 
ment agency  sources  that  there  were 
those  in  the  State  at  that  time  who 
had  some  design  to  inflict  injury  on 
those  Congressmen  who  visited  Dr. 
King.  I  think  the  violence  was  on  the 
other  side. 

I  know  as  one  who  has  traveled 
throughout  the  Deep  South  in  the 
days  before  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  I 
had  grave  difficulties  as  a  black  Ameri- 
can. A  sign  was  sometimes  moved  to 
accommodate  me  because  of  my  com- 
plexion but  the  experience  created 
fear  in  my  soul  because  I  knew  that 
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the  opportunity  for  black  Americans 
to  enjoy  equal  opportunities  was 
rather  fragile. 

I  think  that  atmosphere  has  im- 
proved with  the  emergence  of  such 
outstanding  leaders  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  who  rep- 
resents a  new  breed  of  southerners 
who  have  created  indeed  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  South  and  by  the  con- 
tinued support  of  liberals  in  the  House 
from  the  North.  So,  I  think  this  is 
more  than  just  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
King. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  from 
a  strictly  economic  point  of  view 
which  seems  to  prevail  in  this  House 
lately,  is  not  a  great  deal  to  spend.  In 
fact.  I  fear  that  it  will  not  buy  any- 
thing more  than  perhaps  a  bust,  and 
not  a  statue,  but  I  think  that  the  sen- 
timent behind  this  resolution  is  sub- 
stantial. I  think  the  spirit  which  the 
resolution  represents  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  its  passage  through  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  this  enlight- 
ened session  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

I  am  delighted,  certainly  as  a  friend 
of  Dr.  King,  but  even  more  so  as  one 
who  appreciated  the  great  nonviolent 
civil  rights  movement  that  he  headed 
and  the  work  that  it  accomplished,  to 
be  one  of  those  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion in  this  instance. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  rise  this  afternoon 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 153.  a  measure  to  authorize  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  to 
procure  a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  for  placement  in  our 
Capitol  Building. 

As  I  walk  the  corridors  of  the  Cap- 
itol, whether  it  be  in  Statuary  Hall  or 
elsewhere.  I  often  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  lives  of  those  great  men  and 
women  who  are  called  to  our  attention 
through  the  artistry  of  sculpture. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
worked  closely  with  Martin  during  the 
1960's;  and  his  vision  of  equality  and 
social  justice,  along  with  his  compas- 
sion for  all  people,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  permanent  record. 

We  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to 
remember  Dr.  King;  we  know  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  stood  and  the  bat- 
tles he  fought  to  see  them  achieved.  It 
is  important,  too,  that  posterity— that 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
who  will  traverse  these  corridors  long 
after  we  have  departed— are  also  given 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  life 
of  the  greatest  humanitarian  this  cen- 
tury has  known,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  my  privilege  and  duty  to  pro- 
nounce my  support  of  the  resolution 
in  commemoration  of  one  of  our  most 
important  national  leaders  in  history. 
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I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  symbolic  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a  man 
who  preached  and  practiced  the  ideals 
on  which  our  freedom  is  based.  His 
memory  represents  a  tribute  to  our 
country's  civil  enlightenment.  Mr. 
King's  success  in  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  social  revolution  for  human 
rights  came  about  at  a  time  when  con- 
troversy over  our  country's  social  and 
political  ideals  was  at  its  height.  This 
resolution  serves  to  affirm  our  Na- 
tion's basic  acknowledgment  of,  and 
profound  desire  to  achieve,  the  visions 
of  our  Pounding  Pathers. 

Honoring  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
will  serve  to  remind  our  country  that 
such  an  honor  knows  no  bounds  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  and  that  it  can  be 
bestowed  in  the  name  of  all  those  once 
denied  true  equality.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  gave  his  life  for  a  cause  that 
is  part  of  our  Nation's  foundation. 

This  honor  to  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  will  help  to  emphasize  our  appre- 
ciation for  his  dedication  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  human  and  civil  rights. 
This  honor  is  long  overdue.* 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  a 
great  injustice  and  to  establish  a  last- 
ing reminder  of  our  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  basic  human  rights. 

I  have  joined  Congressman  Bingham 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution  which 
would  authorize  a  sculpture  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  to  be  placed 
in  the  Capitol  because  our  Nation's 
most  important  building  .should  not  be 
without  a  monument  to  one  of  our 
greatest  leaders. 

Black  Americans  have  made  count- 
less contributions  to  the  cultural  de 
velopment  and  progress  of  our  Nation. 
Yet.  of  the  681  statues  and  other 
works  of  art  in  the  U.S.  Capitol,  not 
one  depicts  a  black  American.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  person  to  be 
the  first  black  American  honored  in 
our  Capitol  Building  than  Martin 
Luther  King. 

A  sculpture  of  Dr.  King  would  be 
more  than  a  memorial  to  this  extraor- 
dinary American  who  awakened  the 
conscience  of  our  country  with  his 
courage  and  his  commitment  to  non- 
violent social  change. 

This  sculpture  would  be  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  millions  of  American 
citizens  and  foreign  visitors  who  tour 
the  Capitol  each  year  that  America  re- 
mains committed  to  the  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  Re- 
public—equality, justice,  and  freedom. 
These  are  the  ideals  which  Martin 
Luther  King  fought  for,  and  which  he 
died  for. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  since 
Martin  Luther  King  was  murdered  in 
Memphis,  but  still  there  is  no  memori- 
al to  him  in  our  Capitol.  This  is  an  in- 
justice that  must  be  corrected. 


He  was  still  a  young  man— only  39— 
when  he  was  killed.  The  assa.ssin  de- 
prived Martin  Luther  King  of  the 
great  and  good  years  of  what  we  call 
middle  age.  That  loss  is  no  less  sad  in 
light  of  his  willingness— often  ex- 
pressed- to  risk  death  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  justice.  It  is  equally 
-sad  that  the  Nation  and  the  world 
have  been  deprived,  all  these  years,  of 
the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

As  one  person,  I  sorely  misi.  his  voice 
of  inspired  leadership  that  led  Martin 
Luther  King  to  become  the  youngest 
person  ever  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  But  his  contributions  have  a  life 
of  their  own. 

As  I  told  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  6  years  ago: 
'They  shot  down  the  man— and  they 
snuffed  out  his  life— and  the  man  died. 
But  they  could  not  shoot  down  his 
dream.  For  his  dream  was  stronger 
than  life  and  more  powerful  than 
death.  And  the  dream  lives  on.  ' 

Let  us  pass  this  resolution  and  me- 
morialize Dr.  King's  dream  in  our  Cap- 
itol for  all  humanity.* 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  13  years  ago.  Dr.  Ma.rlin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  was  felled  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  This  happened  at  a  lime  when 
our  Nation  was  undergoing  a  serious 
reexamination  of  its  direction  and 
principles— a  reexamination  which  Dr. 
King  helped  set  in  motion. 

As  winner  of  the  1964  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  his  nonviolent  activism.  Dr. 
Kinp  was  widely  eulogized  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  yet  Congress  has 
done  pathetically  little  to  acknowledge 
his  great  contribution  to  our  Nation. 
We  have  not  memorialized  him  with  a 
statue  in  the  Capitol,  nor  have  we 
made  a  national  holiday  of  his  birth- 
day. 

More  than  15  million  people  have 
toured  our  Nation's  Capitol  since  Dr. 
King's  death.  bi:t  no  memorial  to  him 
is  in  place.  What  does  this  say  to  chil- 
dren who  have  learned  about  Dr.  King 
in  school,  to  foreign  visitors  who  ad- 
mired this  great  leader,  or  to  any 
American  citizen  believing  in  the 
ideals  of  equality  and  social  justice? 

Dr.  King's  contributions  to  our  socie- 
ty shay  forever  inspire  us  as  we  strug- 
gle to  achieve  his  vision  of  an  ideal 
Nation  based  on  love,  justice,  peace, 
and  equality.  The  lack  of  congression- 
al tribute  to  one  of  our  greatest  lead- 
ers is  inexcusable.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  153,  to  provide 
for  a  statue  or  bust  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol.* 

•  Ms.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  stand 
here  before  my  colleagues  today  ex- 
pressing support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  153,  a  resolution  di- 
recting a  statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
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King.  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
am  proud  that  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the 
embodiment  of  ideals  and  history  of 
this  great  Nation,  will  receive  a  new 
addition  to  enhance  its  majestic 
beauty  and  historical  acclaim.  Millions 
of  visitors  to  the  Capitol  will  now  be 
able  to  view  for  the  first  time,  the 
statue  of  a  man.  a  black  man.  known 
the  world  over  as  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons, for  all  peoples:  for  brotherhood 
and  nonviolence. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was 
felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet  on  April 
4.  1968,  but  he  did  not  die  because  he 
left  us  with  a  legacy,  a  new  direction 
and  most  important  he  left  us  with  his 
dream.  He  knew  that  one  day  every- 
one would  realize  that  the  progress  of 
America  is  reflected  in  the  progress  of 
the  people  within  it. 

Placing  a  bust  of  this  compassionate, 
learned  man  serves  to  help  commemo- 
rate his  struggle  to  achieve  equality 
and  justice  for  all  Americans.  This  is 
surely  a  positive  step  in  the  direction 
of  enacting  a  full  national  holiday 
honoring  the  birth  date  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.— the  voice  and  instru- 
ment of  the  second  American  revolu- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 153.  to  provide  that  a  bust  or 
statue  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  be  placed  in  the  Cap- 
itol Building. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  this  legislation,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  in  past  Congresses,  as  well. 
While  it  is  regrettable  that  this  pro- 
posal has  become  so  controversial,  I 
am  confident  that  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  two  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
measure  before  us  today.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham),  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Affairs  on  which  I  serve, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins),  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  have  shep- 
herded this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult,  even 
after  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
to  fully  appreciate  his  impact  on 
American  society.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  was  a  leader  in  the  effort  to 
bring  dignity  to  all  American  citizens, 
and  in  that  sense,  he  was  a  leader  not 
of  any  race  or  class,  but  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

We  have  only  to  think  back  to  the 
days  of  the  early  1960's,  when  racial 
issues  threatened  to  polarize  our  socie- 
ty, to  realize  that  while  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  we  have  come  very  far 
indeed.  We  have  struck  down  the  legal 


barriers  to  equality  of  opportunity 
that  offended  the  soul  of  every  sensi- 
tive person:  we  are  now  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  make  certain  that  every 
person  regardless  of  race  is  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  have  been  opened  up  by  the 
legislation  of  the  sixties. 

Dr.  King's  image  in  the  Capitol 
Building  will  help  us  concentrate  on 
that  goal,  will  remind  us  of  a  great  hu- 
manitarian whose  life  was  cut  tragical- 
ly short  by  an  assassin's  bullet,  and 
will  serve  to  show  black  Americans 
that  their  struggles  and  contributions 
to  this  Nation  are  honored  and  re- 
membered in  this,  the  Capitol  of  all 
the  people.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  sixties  awakened  many 
Americans  to  the  injustices  perpetrat- 
ed against  minorities  in  this  country. 
Equality  of  opportunity  in  ediication. 
in  employment,  and  in  society  in  gen- 
eral, has  been  denied  to  many  people 
on  the  basis  of  color,  race.  sex.  creed, 
and  religion. 

By  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  dis- 
crimination, Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
raised  the  consciousness  level  of  the 
American  public  and  increased  the  dig- 
nity and  self-esteem  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  America.  Since 
that  time,  government  has  made  laws 
and  policies  to  discourage  many  dis- 
criminatory practices,  and  society  has 
better  accepted  those  fellow  Ameri- 
cans whom  it  had  spumed  so  many 
times  before. 

Because  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
strong  push  for  civil  rights,  minorities 
have  better  opportunities  in  society 
than  ever  before.  Although  we  have 
made  progress  in  the  fight  against  dis- 
crimination, we  should  remember  that 
it  still  haunts  us,  and  we  must  contin- 
ue to  discourage  it.  By  dedicating  a 
bust  or  statue  in  the  Capitol  to  the 
memory  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
we  will  reaffirm  the  American  ideal  of 
equality  for  all  people. 

I  strongly  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  153,  which  would  dedicate 
a  bust  or  statue  to  this  late  great 
leader,  which  will  serve  as  a  daily  re- 
minder of  his  vital  work  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  and  our  need  to  continue 
his  efforts.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  153). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  153). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMED  FORCES  PAY  ACT  OP 
1981 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3380)  to  increase 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3380,  with  Mr.  Bingham  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes;  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration, H.R.  3380,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  pay  and  allowances  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  bill,  the  product  of  thorough 
hearings  and  deliberation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation,  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3380  is  three- 
fold. First,  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
14.3-percent  increase  in  basic  pay  and 
in  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances 
for  all  personnel  in  the  uniformed 
services.  Second,  it  would  provide  cer- 
tain increases  in  special  pay  and  bo- 
nuses that  are  designed  to  assist  in  at- 
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tracting  and  retaining  individuals  in 
critical  skills  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Third,  it  would  provide  certain 
travel  and  transportation  allowances 
that  are  designed  to  assist  in  alleviat- 
ing hardships  and  financial  irritants 
occasioned  by  military  service. 

Last  year  many  Members  of  the 
House  expressed  to  me  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  their  pro- 
found concern  about  the  deteriorating 
state  of  military  manpower.  The 
number  and,  equally  important,  the 
quality  of  recruits  was  declining. 
Skilled  career  personnel  were  leaving 
the  services  to  take  lucrative  jobs  on 
the  outside— jobs  that  not  only  paid 
more  money,  but  also  did  not  involve 
the  rigorous  demands  of  military  life. 

The  Congress  reacted  swiftly  and  af- 
firmatively last  year  with  a  landmark 
package  of  pay  and  benefit  increases. 
The  11.7-percent  pay  increase  partially 
offset  the  adverse  impact  of  repeated 
pay  caps  in  the  mid  and  late  1970's.  A 
variety  of  special  pays  for  arduous 
duty— sea  and  submarine  pay,  for  ex- 
ample—were increased  to  more  realis- 
tic levels.  All  the  improvements  were 
catchup  measures  to  counteract  years 
of  benign  neglect. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  this  investment  is 
paying  off.  Recruitment  and  retention 
rates  are  up.  The  exact  magnitude  of 
this  increase  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined; we  have  only  part  of  a  year's 
worth  of  statistics.  To  date  the  statis- 
tics look  good,  but  they  must  stabilize 
before  we  can  form  specific  conclu- 
sions. Further,  the  strict  quality  stand- 
ards for  new  recruits  established  by 
Congress  last  year  are  being  met.  We 
would  make  a  serious  mistake,  howev- 
er, if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  complacency  again. 

The  recruiting  market  will  become 
tighter  in  the  future  as  fewer  young 
people  reach  recruiting  age.  At  the 
same  time,  the  military  force  is  ex- 
pected to  grow.  As  the  civilian  job 
market  for  young  people  improves,  the 
competition  for  high  quality  recruits 
will  become  increasingly  tough.  The 
benefits  proposed  by  H.R.  3380— par- 
ticularly the  14.3-percent  pay  in- 
crease—are essential  if  we  expect  to 
fulfill  the  future  demand  for  military 
personnel. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
lieves the  basic  pay  and  allowance 
system  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  mili- 
tary compensation.  In  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector,  pay  rates 
must  remain  competitive;  the  14.3-per- 
cent increase  incorporated  in  H.R. 
3380  represents  the  final  installment 
needed  to  make  military  pay  again 
comparable  with  civilian  pay,  as  Con- 
gress mandated  when  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  was  established  in  1972.  In 
addition  to  basic  pay,  there  is  a  flexi- 
ble system  of  special  and  incentive 
pays  and  bonuses  to  address  specific 
manning  problems  in  particular  skills 


or  groups  of  personnel  that  may  arise 
from  time  to  time.  These  problem 
areas  change  over  time,  as  does  the 
emphasis  of  the  special  pays. 

The  President  recently  announced 
the  establishment  of  a  defense  man- 
power task  force  to  review  the  entire 
spectrum  of  military  manpower  and 
compensation  issues.  H.R.  3380  affords 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  imple- 
ment the  findings  of  the  task  force 
before  the  October  1  pay  raise.  Under 
existing  statute,  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  October  basic  pay  increase  may  be 
reallocated  by  grades  and  years  of 
service.  Should  the  President  deter- 
mine that  some  grades  and  years  of 
service  require  the  infusion  of  addi- 
tional funds,  and  that  others  can 
afford  to  receive  a  lesser  increase,  he 
may  make  that  recommendation. 
Under  H.R.  3380,  as  approved  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  his  hands 
will  not  be  tied  by  a  congressionally 
mandated  pay  table  that  attempts  to 
address  the  perceived  needs  of  one 
service,  while  potentially  ignoring  the 
requirements  of  another. 

H.R.  3380  is  a  sound  investment  in 
the  future  of  our  military  manpower 
system.  I  urge  its  adoption  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

D  1245 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3380,  the  Nichols-Mitchell 
bill,  the  House  version  of  the  method 
by  which  we  should  increase  pay  to 
our  service  personnel. 

Our  14.3  percent  merely  represents 
comparability.  In  1972  the  Congress 
promised  the  people  in  the  military 
that  they  would  pay  them  comparable 
to  people  workmg  in  the  civilian 
sector.  The  Congress  did  not  promise 
them  that  they  would  serve  without 
danger  or  that  they  would  serve  with- 
out family  separation  or  that  they 
would  serve  without  great  turbulence 
in  their  lives,  but  the  Congress  did 
promise  them  there  would  be  pay  com- 
parability. 

Congress, has  not  kept  its  word,  and 
the  results  show  it.  There  has  been  a 
shortfall  in  recruitment.  We  have  an 
exodus  of  highly  skilled  people  in  our 
services,  and  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  our  people  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  must  increase  the 
pay  by  14.3  percent,  in  my  estimation, 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress, we  must  do  it  to  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  people  in  the  services 
that  we  do  care  about  the  sacrifices 
they  make,  but  in  addition  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Congress  and  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  we  made  this  promise, 
there  are  several  other  reasons  why 
we  should  support  an  across-the-board 
14.3-percent  increase. 


One  of  them  is  that  they  are  expect- 
ing it.  It  has  been  ballyhooed  far  and 
wide  that  they  were  about  to  receive 
something  comparable  to  what  the  ci- 
vilian sector  receives.  Some  of  them.  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  spent 
the  money  already. 

I  have  found  through  my  years  of 
service  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Compensation  that 
our  biggest  obstacle  to  retention  in  the 
services,  to  getting  the  people  we  want 
and  keeping  them,  ties  in  with  the 
concept  or  the  argument  of  "erosion 
of  benefits"  or  "breach  of  contract"— 
the  argtunent  that  says  Congress 
really  does  not  care  an  awful  lot  about 
people  in  the  armed  services. 

Congress  continues  to  provide  less 
than  we  have  promised  them  on  re- 
cruitment. If  we  provide  less  than  14.3 
percent  this  year.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
viewed  by  many  in  the  services  as 
simply  one  more  broken  promise.  It 
will  negatively  affect  recruitment:  it 
will  negatively  affect  retention. 

In  the  Senate  version  two-thirds  of 
the  people  in  the  services  will  receive 
less  than  14.3  percent.  Two-thirds  of 
them  will  get  less  than  what  they  ex- 
pected to  get  or  what  they  feel  they 
were  promised  by  Congress  in  1972 
with  the  pledge  of  comparability. 

With  last  year's  pay  bill,  which  to- 
taled more  than  $5  billion,  we  began  to 
turn  this  situation  around  where  we 
could  not  get  the  people  we  want  and 
could  not  keep  them  as  long  as  we 
want.  Both  requirement  and  retention 
have  improved  markedly. 

There  have  been  some  dramatic 
changes.  We  have  been  building  mo- 
mentiun.  We  have  developed  an  enthu- 
siasm for  young  people  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  armed  services.  A  14.3 
percent,  across-the-board  pay  increase 
will  help  to  keep  that  momentum 
building.  Anything  less,  as  I  see  it.  will 
slow  down  this  momentum. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  regarding  the  14 
percent,  across-the-board  pay  increase. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  some  nine  military 
bases  in  Europe  in  9  days  in  the  first 
part  of  August,  and  the  morale  there 
was  excellent.  A  good  part  of  it  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  last  year 
they  received  a  substantial  pay  in- 
crease. They  think  the  people  back 
home  are  paying  attention  to  their 
needs. 

I  also  felt  that  they  are  anticipating 
this  substantial  pay  increase  this  year. 
This  is  not  just  for  morale  purposes, 
but  I  think  this  year  we  are  still  trying 
to  play  catchup  football,  as  we  say 
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back  In  MlMiourl.  on  lh<;  pay  for  thf 
mllllary. 

Ho.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  aiwoclaU; 
myM-ir  with  th«-  nrniarkM  of  llu-  grnll*;- 
man  from  Nirw  York  (Mr.  Mitchkli.). 
and  I  commend  lilm  on  hlH  Hland. 

Mr.  MirCHKI.I,  of  Niw  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  Uu-  K«'ntlcman 
from  MlHKourl  (Mr.  Skki.ton)  for  his 
contribution. 

I)o  I  undfTHtand  that  the  pi-r(;«-ptlon 
Ik  thcrr  that  the  twoplf  an-  KohiK  to 
n'ci'lvi'  Ihi-  14.3  percent  Increase? 

Mr.  SKKI.TON.  Iti  my  opinlcm.  there 
Ls  no  qiieNtlon  about  It  that  the  per 
ceptlon  In  there.  They  feel  that  thlH 
was  a  pledice  made  to  them  quite  some 
time  aKo.  and  I  certainly  hope  we  ran 
fulfill  that  expectation. 

Mr.  MITCHKM.  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  Kcntleman 
from  MlH.sourl  (Mr.  Skklton).  I  agree 
that  anything  le.s.s  would  tend  to  .slow 
down  thi.s  momentum  we  have  got 
building,  and  the  preceptlon  would  Ix- 
that  once  again  CongresH  Ls  lo.sing  In 
lercHt  In  llu'  armed  .services. 

The  prime  virtue  of  the  Senate  bill 
Is  that  then-  Is  a  targeting  provision, 
and  that  provision  would  be  a  policy  of 
paying  more  to  certain  grades  to  en 
courage  people  to  stay  In  our  .services 
and  to  strengthen  retention  at  certain 
l«-vels  In  the  military.  That  Is  a  good 
concept  generally,  but  wo  do  not  need 
ar>y  additional  targeting.  Wi*  already 
have  the  flexibility  within  this  bill  to 
target  up  to  28  percent  of  the  M.3-per 
cent  pay  Increase. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
will  not  take  advantage  of  this  flexibil- 
ity. I  slfM-erely  hop<'  that  everyone  in 
the  .service  who  Is  eligible  will  receive 
the  14.3  percent  pay  Increasi-.  but  the 
provision  Is  there  should  It  Ix*  needed. 

Then,  too.  we  already  target  exten- 
sively with  special  pays  and  Incentive 
pays.  We  pay  .sea  pay  and  sub  pay  and 
flight  pay  and  ha/jirdous  duty  pay  and 
proficiency  pay.  We  provide  more 
funds  and  more  money  for  our  health 
professionals,  we  give  people  who  are 
nuclear  qualified  njore  money,  we 
have  enlistment  bonu.ses  and  reenllst- 
ment  bonu.s<-s.  and  we  target  at  the 
present  moment  mon*  than  $2  billion 
for  people  we  want  to  attract  or  retain. 
So  we  do  not  need  any  mon>  targeting. 

It  is  probably  Important,  too.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  take  a  look  at  who  sup- 
porLs  these  two  measures,  which  of 
our  experLs  support  t  he  Senate  version 
and  whirl)  of  our  experts  support  the 
House  version.  The  only  military 
leader  that  I  know  of  who  is  support- 
ing the  Senate  version  Is  General 
Myers.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Force. 
For  the  Hou.se  version  which  provides 
the  14.3  percent,  across-the-board  pay 
increase,  we  have  Secretary  of  Defense 
Welnb<»rger.  who,  I  assume,  is  repre- 
senting President  Reagan  and  the  ad- 
ministration, we  have  General  Osway, 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force  personnel,  we 
have  Admiral  Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval 


Op<rratlonK,  and  we  have  the  military 
associations  behind  our  bill.  There  is 
the  Fleet  Reserve,  and  Wf;  also  have 
supporting  the  bill  the  Air  Force  S<;r- 
geants,  and  we  have  the  National  As- 
.sociatlon  of  Uniformird  Services. 

It  really  comes  down  to  which  prob- 
lem we  wish  to  address,  recruitment  or 
retention.  The  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  slight  Increase  In  recruitment 
levels  In  the  senior  enlistment  ranks 
over  what  the  House  version  provides. 
There  is  about  a  2-percent  lmprov«r- 
ment,  but  both  will  overkill  the  prob- 
lem. Both  bills  will  provide  50,000  or 
mon?  people  at  these  levels  than  wi; 
need  In  a  few  years.  Both  are  more 
than  adequattr  to  .solve  the  problem 
the  S(-nate  vi;rslon  addres.ses. 

But  the  Hou.se  bill  will  help  recruit- 
ment far  mon-,  and  th(r  Congressional 
Budget  Officii  tells  us  that  recruiting 
will  bt;  the  big  problem  we  will  face  in 
the  1980's  once  we  (.'stablish  compara- 
bility. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  .say  that  co.st  Is  not  a 
huge  factor.  Both  bills  cost  about  the 
.sam«'.  The  House  version  would  .save 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  In  5 
years  and  a  total  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  10  years.  The  difference  Is  that 
the  Hou.se  bill.  In  my  estimation,  will 
continue  the  momentum  we  have 
going.  It  will  address  both  problem.s, 
recruitment  and  retention.  It  will 
allow  our  contract  that  the  Congress 
made  to  people  In  the  armed  .services 
back  in  1972  to  be  honored,  and  It  will 
.send  a  clear  signal  that  the  Congre.ss 
dot's  rare  about  the  sacrifices  these 
people  make  in  our  behalf.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  pay  increases  that  military 
personnel  want  and  expect. 

I  would  ju.st  like  to  reiterate  that  we 
do  not  need  more  targeting.  Anything 
el.se  is  redundant. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  .support  the  Hou.se  version. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  which  targets 
raises  to  keep  technically  qualified 
men  and  women  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
is  crucially  needed  to  help  the  military 
attract  and  retain  men  and  women 
with  essential  technical  and  manageri- 
al skilLs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  administration's  military  budget 
request  for  1981  appears  to  encourage 
a  wasteful  anomaly.  In  a  total  defense 
budget  of  $188.8  billion.  $38.8  billion  is 
earmarked  for  military  compensation, 
while  $52  billion  is  intended  for  weap- 


ons systems  procurement.  The  remain- 
ing $90  billion  or  so  will  be  used  large- 
ly for  Pentagon  management  over- 
head. 

From  a  prudent  management  point 
of  view.  It  would  make  more  sense  to 
reverse  these  priorities  for  a  while, 
and  concentrate  our  vast  defense  re- 
sources on  Improving  the  general 
standards  of  competence  and  retention 
among  line  personnel.  By  raising  mili- 
tary compensation  to  levels  offered  for 
similar  skills  in  the  private  sector,  we 
could  recruit  more  competent  people, 
retain  them  for  longer  periods,  and 
significantly  reduce  the  wasteful  gap 
between  personnel  and  technology. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  strongly  sup- 
porting the  legislation  now  before  us, 
H.R.  3380. 

The  American  public  is  being  delud- 
ed Into  believing  that  vast  expendi- 
tures on  sophisticated  new  weapons 
systems  are  the  answer  to  our  military 
prayers.  Defense  contractors  and  their 
friends  on  the  procurement  side  of  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  have  done  a 
magnificent  Job  of  lulling  the  public 
into  this  fal.se  .sense  of  .security. 

Our  real  defen.se  problems  are  more 
subtle  and.  therefore,  more  difficult  to 
correct;  In  the  end,  they  al.so  may  be 
more  expensive  to  .solve  than  the  most 
pe.sslml.stic  estimates  of  the  co.st  of 
new  hardware. 

While  they  want  more  "bang  for  the 
buck,"  our  military  commanders  do 
not  yet  have  forces  of  high  enough 
caliber  to  properly  light  the  fu.ses.  We 
have  .seen  only  the  top  of  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  of  unpreparedness  in  three 
recent  disasters:  the  aborted  rescue 
mission  in  Iran,  the  destruction  of  a 
Japanese  merchant  ve.s.sel  by  an  Amer- 
ican submarine,  and  the  fatal  accident 
on  board  the  carrier  Nimitz. 

In  all  three  cases,  military  personnel 
were  dealing  with  the  most  sophisti- 
cated machinery  available  in  the 
world.  And.  in  all  three  cases,  the 
technology  outran  the  capabilities  of 
responsible  humans. 

If  our  weapons  systems  become  even 
more  sophisticated  before  we  have 
brought  maintenance  and  operating 
skills  to  appropriate  levels,  we  will 
have  thrown  literally  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  down  the  drain. 

By  the  evidence  of  their  own  studies. 
Pentagon  officials  are  aware  of  this 
gap,  and  of  the  reasons  for  it: 

First,  they  are  not  able  to  recruit 
enough  people  of  high  enough  ability. 
Not  only  are  the  services  failing  to 
meet  their  numerical  goals,  but  the 
overall  quality  of  recruits  remains  low. 
One-quarter  of  current  recruits  do  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma:  17  percent 
of  current  recruits  scored  below  the  30 
percentile  in  a  screening  exam  whose 
benchmark  is  tests  given  to  military 
personnel  in  1944. 

Second,  the  services  are  not  able  to 
retain   personnel.   In   the  fiscal   year 
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ended  last  September,  one-third  or 
more  of  people  trained  in  such  areas 
as  electronic  repair  and  communica- 
tions did  not  reenlist.  Among  even 
more  highly  trained  people,  such  as 
naval  pilots  and  nuclear  submarine  of- 
ficers, fewer  than  40  percent  remain 
beyond  their  minimum  service  require- 
ment. 

By  far  the  most  frequently  cited 
reason  for  this  attrition,  according  to 
military  exit  .surveys,  is  insufficient 
pay.  Certainly,  along  with  low  morale 
and  unpleasant  working  conditions,  in- 
sufficient compensation  is  a  primary 
reason  for  our  failure  to  retain 
trained,  efficient  military  personnel. 

Another  key  rea.son  for  low  morale  is 
the  distinct  feeling  that  a  military 
career  deprives  one's  family  of  a 
decent  quality  of  life.  Since  1972,  the 
dispo.sable  income  of  military  person- 
nel has  declined  between  13.4  percent 
and  25.8  percent,  depending  on  rank 
and  .seniority.  A  junior  officer  now  re- 
ceives le.ss  compensation,  including  all 
allowances,  than  does  a  busdriver  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  have,  then,  a  very  expensive  and 
ultimately  wasteful  revolving  door  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Large  numbers  of 
marginally  prepared  people  are  inten- 
sively trained  to  operate  .sophisticated 
.systems.  Then  they  take  their  skills 
into  the  private  sector  and  command 
wages  commensurate  with  their  new 
knowledge.  As  they  depart,  new  re- 
cruits begin  their  training.  The  result 
is  that  we  never  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  and  experienced 
people  to  run  the  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
3390  is  an  essential  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  approving  an  adequate  and 
enlightened  compensation  policy  for 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  sup- 
ports virtually  all  of  H.R.  3380  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Of  the  total  of  11  differ- 
ent sections  in  the  bill,  the  committee 
has  no  objection  to  10. 

I  applaud  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  Alabama  and  the  members 
of  his  Subcommittee  on  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Compensation  for  produc- 
ing a  bill  that  provides  thoughtful  so- 
lutions to  such  various  and  difficult 
personnel  problems  as:  A  shortage  of 
science  and  engineering  officers,  ade- 
quate reimbursement  for  temporary 
lodging  when  changing  duty  stations, 
emergency  home  leave  for  those  sta- 
tioned overseas;  consolidation  of  au- 
thority for  hazardous  duty  pay,  and 
an  increase  in  the  ceiling  for  enlist- 
ment bonuses  which  will  be  of  particu- 
lar help  to  the  Army  in  its  recruiting 
effort. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  area  of  dis- 
agreement concerns  section  2  in  which 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  recom- 
mended an  across-the-board  14.3-per- 
cent military  pay  raise  on  October  1, 
1981.  in  lieu  of  a  5.3-percent  raise  on 
July  1  and  a  .separate  9.1 -percent  raise 
on  October  1,  1981,  as  proposed  by  the 
President.  At  the  proper  time,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  will  target  the 
pay  raise  to  the  ranks  of  highest  need, 
but  which  will  still  average  14.3  per- 
cent. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  held 
detailed  hearings  on  H.R.  3380  with 
witnesses  from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  military  services, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  overwhelming  substance  of  the 
testimony  clearly  dictates  that  the 
military  pay  raise  for  October  1  should 
be  targeted.  The  committee  believes 
that  a  pay  raise  as  high  as  22  percent 
should  be  granted  to  the  more  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  are  in  short  supply  with 
others  receiving  raises  in  varying 
lesser  amounts  but  with  no  one  receiv- 
ing a  raise  of  less  than  7  percent.  The 
net  effect  of  our  proposal  is  to  give  a 
pay  raise  that  will  average  14.3  per- 
cent as  opposed  to  the  across-the- 
board  proposal  of  14.3  percent  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  committed  to  making  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  work.  However,  the 
approach  recommended  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  leave  the 
pay  tables  in  the  same  proportion  that 
was  designed  in  the  early  1970's  with- 
out making  any  adjustments  by  pay 
grade  based  upon  almost  a  decade  of 
experience.  Just  as  field  testing  is  used 
to  make  needed  adjustments  in  the 
design  of  a  tank  or  aircraft  before  it  is 
put  into  long-term  production,  we 
should  use  the  acumulated  evidence  of 
nearly  10  years'  experience  to  make 
military  compensation  support  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  in  the  most  eco- 
nomic manner  possible. 

The  relationship  between  career  and 
entry  pay  has  significantly  eroded 
over  the  years  to  the  point  that  today 
a  promotion  to  sergeant,  the  beginning 
of  the  career  force,  will  gain  an  indi- 
vidual only  $20  a  month  in  basic  pay. 
How  can  we  convince  a  highly  quali- 
fied young  person  that  increased  re- 
sponsibility in  the  military  is  ade- 
quately compensated? 

All  the  services  are  seriously  short  of 
skilled  personnel.  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1981  defense  budget,  we  estimat- 
ed that  DOD  was  short  over  100,000 
NCO's.  Those  numbers  have  changed 
little  over  the  last  year.  Many  of  our 
Army  divisions  are  not  ready  because 
of  these  shortfalls.  The  Navy  must 
juggle  crews  in  order  to  get  marginally 
ready  ships  to  sea.  Air  Force  mainte- 
nance personnel  shortages  reduce  the 


number  of  planes  we  can  put  into  the 
air.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  targeting  the  pay  raise 
will  allow  the  .services  to  recruit  virtu- 
ally the  same  number  of  quality  per- 
sonnel over  the  next  5  years,  but 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  career 
force  by  19,000  trained  and  experi- 
enced leaders.  Our  proposal,  and  the 
one  supported  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  to  give  a  pay 
raise  that  will  average  14.3  percent  as 
opposed  to  the  across-the-board  pro- 
posal of  14.3  percent  contained  in  the 
initial  version  of  H.R.  3380. 

There  is  .strong  support  in  the  mili- 
tary services  for  a  targeted  pay  in- 
crease. Army  Chief  of  Staff  E.  C. 
Meyer  has  stated  that  he  prefers  a  tar- 
geted pay  raise.  Gen.  W.  L.  Creech, 
head  of  the  Air  Force  Tactical  Air 
Command,  testified  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  a  targeted 
pay  increase  would  better  meet  this  se- 
rious retention  problem.  The  people 
working  in  the  field  have  stated  to  me 
that  they  support  the  targeted  ap- 
proach. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  offer  at  the 
proper  time  a  substitute  amendment 
for  the  across-the-board  pay  raise.  It 
will  provide  the  same  14.3-percent  in- 
crease on  average,  but  will  target  more 
of  it  to  our  critically  short  senior 
NCO's.  Additionally,  my  amendment 
will  give  the  President  the  flexibility 
to  realine  up  to  2  percent  of  the  pay 
raise  if  he  judges  it  to  be  necessary. 

I  urge  that  you  support  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  substitute 
amendment,  which  I  intend  to  offer  at 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  legislation  and  of  the  so-called  Ad- 
dabbo amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  years  of  ignor- 
ing the  developing  situation,  there  is 
now  universal  agreement  that  we  face 
serious  problems  in  manning  our  mili- 
tary forces.  These  problems  are  not 
going  to  go  away,  and  in  fact  hold 
every  promise  of  providing  an  even 
greater  challenge  to  our  military  effec- 
tiveness than  they  do  today. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact 
that  as  we  proceed  through  the  1980's 
and  early  1990's,  there  will  be  fewer 
and  fewer  individuals  each  year  reach- 
ing what  we  now  consider  prime  re- 
cruitment age.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  seriously  examining  proposals  to 
substantially  expand  the  force  levels 
we  maintain.  The  Navy  has  a  goal  of  a 
600-ship  fleet.  This  will  require  thou- 
sands of  additional  personnel  and  will 
add  a  requirement  for  an  additional 
20,000  petty  officers,  on  top  of  the  cur- 
rent 22.000  shortage.  The  Army  is  con- 
sidering force  increases  of  between 
250,000  and  500,000.  The  Air  Force 
wants  to  add  to  its  active  wings. 
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If  we  are  to  accomplish  these  goals, 
and  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  military 
manpower  we  need,  tough  decisions 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made. 

I  want  to  make  clear  from  the 
outset,  that  the  personnel  problems 
we  face  in  the  services  are  deeper  and 
more  complex  than  simply  deciding 
the  proper  level  of  compensation.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  great  and  unprece- 
dented experiment.  Never  has  a  nation 
attempted  to  maintain  a  force  in 
excess  of  2  million  men  and  women 
luider  arms  during  an  extended  period 
of  peacetime,  without  compulsion,  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  simply  do 
not  have  many  precedents  to  go  by  in 
trying  to  determine  how  we  accom- 
plish this  task  and  retain  an  effective 
fighting  force. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  experiment 
work,  we  agreed  to  strive  to  achieve 
pay  comparability  with  the  private 
sector.  This  is  an  understandable  gen- 
eral principle,  but  it  is  not  without  its 
flaws. 

Fundamentally,  attempts  to  corre- 
late civilian  and  military  pay  are  like 
comparing  apples  and  oranges.  No 
matter  how  hard  you  try  you  cannot 
make  a  side-by-side  comparison.  Many 
military  tasks,  especially  in  combat 
arms,  simply  do  not  have  any  compa- 
rable position  in  the  civilian  world. 
There  is  no  systematic  method  of  fac- 
toring the  various  forms  of  compensa- 
tion outside  of  basic  pay  in  both 
worlds.  Particularly  in  the  military, 
there  is  an  almost  infinite  combination 
of  privileges  and  benefits  which  an  in- 
dividual soldier  might  receive.  Fur- 
ther, in  civilian  Government,  jobs  are 
rated  on  the  GS  scale.  In  the  military, 
the  equivalent  rank  cuts  across  literal- 
ly hundreds  of  different  jobs  with  se- 
niority suid  command  structure  the  op- 
erating factors  in  determining  rank. 
Even  if  we  agree  on  the  PATC  stand- 
ard as  a  fair  judge  of  needed  pay  in- 
creases we  are  saying  that  pay  adjust- 
ments that  are  necessary  for  a  Federal 
white  collar  labor  force  whose  mediimi 
age  is  about  45  should  be  automatical- 
ly applied  to  a  military  work  force 
that  is  roughly  55  percent  blue  collar 
and  whose  median  age  is  about  24. 

Second,  the  principle  of  comparabil- 
ity encourages  the  perception  of  mili- 
tary service  as  just  another  job.  It  is 
not,  never  was,  and  never  can  be.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  a  soldier  is  asked  to 
risk  his  life  for  his  Nation  and  if  need 
be  take  the  life  of  his  Nation's  enemy. 
In  addition,  he  is  assigned  where 
needed,  when  the  commander  deems 
he  is  needed  there. 

When  we  view  the  military  as  just 
another  job,  we  foster  an  attitude  that 
is  not  conducive  to  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  commitment,  loyalty  and  cohe- 
sion that  have  won  far  more  battles 
throughout  history  than  have  so- 
called  wonder  weapons. 

Viewing  the  military  as  a  job  also 
fosters  the  sense  of  careerism  among 


the  leadership  of  the  services  that 
damages  our  fighting  capabilities.  This 
attitude  implies  that  its  leaders  can 
devote  themselves  mainly  to  advanc- 
ing their  own  careers,  and  that  its 
work  force  can  be  motivated  by  the 
same  combination  of  fringe  benefits 
and  sanctions  as  any  assembly  line 
crew. 

The  careerist  motivation  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  we  are  to  really  build  an  ef- 
fective fighting  force.  We  must  elimi- 
nate the  system  which  places  a  premi- 
um on  avoiding  risks,  which  eliminates 
officers  who  well  may  be  competent  in 
their  current  assignments,  through  ar- 
bitrary and  automatic  "up  and  out" 
rules.  We  must  allow  more  decentral- 
ized command  authority.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  in  its  series  on  the  officer 
corps  notes  that  one  of  every  six  Army 
colonels,  handpicked  to  command 
troops,  has  turned  down  the  honor. 
The  arguments  presented  do  not 
center  on  pay,  but  on  the  authority  of- 
ficers are  provided  to  lead,  rather  than 
simply  manage.  Retired  Col.  John  B. 
Kelly  summed  up  his  reasons  for  vol- 
untarily retiring  by  noting: 

Why  should  I  go  out  there  and  take  all 
the  hell  and  not  have  the  authority. 

My  purpose  in  raising  these  points  is 
to  remind  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  we  must  not  only  consider  the 
inputs  in  shaping  military  manpower 
policy.  Numbers  of  individuals,  and 
their  backgrounds  when  they  enter 
are  no  doubt  of  major  importance.  But 
even  more  important  is  what  we  do 
with  them  once  they  join  the  military 
to  make  them  an  effective  fighting 
force. 

Addressing  these  problems  will  re- 
quire major  internal  reforms  in  the 
military.  There  is  a  limit  on  how  much 
we  can  and  should  dictate  these 
changes.  But  we  can  encourage  the 
services  to  recognize  and  act  on  the 
basic  problems.  We  can  applaud  lead- 
ers such  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  E.  C. 
Meyer  when  he  initiates  unit  rotation 
experiments  or  lengthens  the  Army's 
basic  training.  We  can  bring  the  issues 
out  for  public  debate  and  force  a  full 
and  complete  examination  of  them. 

Any  efforts  to  change  the  way  the 
military  operates  in  the  personnel 
area  will  take  time,  will  no  doubt 
result  in  some  setbacks,  and  will  never 
completely  eliminate  problems.  Some 
tradeoffs  simply  cannot  be  avoided.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  that  has 
created  a  Task  Force  on  Military  Man- 
power. I  fervently  hope,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  examining  the  obvious  aspects 
of  the  situation  such  as  appropriate 
compensation  levels  and  the  pros  and 
the  cons  of  a  draft,  that  they  will  ex- 
amine the  basic  structure  of  the  mili- 
tary personnel  system  to  determine 
ways  we  can  improve  the  product  it 
produces.  I  also  hope  they  give  full  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  the  Re- 
serve components,  which  continue  to 


be  short  of  their  mobilization  require- 
ments, particularly  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve. 

The  manpower  problems  we  face 
today,  cannot  be  ignored  in  hopes  of  a 
solution  some  years  in  the  future. 
While  aggregate  numbers  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  current  force  structure, 
we  continue  to  be  desperately  short  in 
critical  skill  areas. 

I  intend  to  discuss  in  considerable 
detail  the  reasons  I  believe  a  targeted 
general  pay  increase  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate method  of  addressing  this 
inunediate  problem  during  debate  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  amend- 
ment. But  I  do  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  focus  on  the  aspects  of 
H.R.  3380.  as  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, that  do  target  compensation  in- 
creases and  have  been  relegated  off 
center  stage  by  the  controversy  over 
the  general  pay  increase. 

First,  the  bill  increases  the  maxi- 
mum enlistment  bonus  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  It  also  would,  for  the  first 
time,  allow  payment  of  bonuses  for  en- 
listments of  less  than  4  years.  Bo- 
nuses, where  applied  have  been  viewed 
by  recruiters  as  exceedingly  important 
tools.  But  the  services  have  never  ad- 
vertised them  in  an  effort  to  provide 
general  inducement  for  recruitment. 
Rather,  they  have  been  used  to  en- 
courage individuals,  once  sold  on  the 
service,  to  enter  a  particular  career 
field.  Their  overall  use  has  been  mini- 
mal. The  Air  Force  only  began  paying 
bonuses  in  this  fiscal  year  and  provid- 
ed them  to  only  1  percent  of  person- 
nel. In  the  Navy,  2  percent  received 
the  bonus.  And  even  the  Army  with 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  Congress  has 
only  used  them  for  10  percent  of  their 
recruits.  Overall,  the  Department 
spends  less  than  $100  million  on  enlist- 
ment bonuses  today. 

Many  of  us  who  have  reviewed  the 
personnel  situation  in  detail  feel  that 
bonuses  have  been  underutilized.  If 
properly  presented  to  the  potential  re- 
cruit, they  can  be  a  more  effective  in- 
ducement than  a  somewhat  higher 
level  of  basic  pay. 

The  bill  also  changes  the  basis  on 
which  eligibility  for  reenlistment  bo- 
nuses can  be  calculated  that  will  allow 
an  individual  to  qualify  for  advanced 
technical  training  through  service  ex- 
tensions and  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify  for  a  bonus.  This  will 
avoid  a  forced  decision  between  im- 
proving an  individual's  skill  level  or 
providing  needed  inducements  for  a 
full  reenlistment. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  the  Depart- 
ment authority  to  establish  special 
pays  for  unusual  hazardous  duty  or 
duty  performed  under  severe  working 
conditions.  Under  existing  law,  the 
Congress  must  specifically  authorize 
each  of  these  special  pays.  This  is  the 
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type  of  micromanagement  that  Con- 
gress does  not  need  to  involve  itself  in 
and  which  inevitably  leads  to  long 
delays  before  justified  special  pays  can 
be  authorized.  The  Congress  should, 
of  course,  maintain  a  general  oversight 
over  the  application  of  special  pays, 
but  by  giving  the  Department  greater 
flexibility  in  this  area  we,  hopefully, 
can  avoid  the  type  of  festering  short- 
ages we  often  are  confronted  with 
today. 

Third,  the  legislation  makes  specific 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  particularly 
difficult  time  we  are  having  in  attract- 
ing and  retaining  engineering  and  sci- 
entific officers.  Recent  reports  show 
that  the  United  States  has  produced 
17,000  fewer  engineers  than  it  needs. 
The  competition  with  the  private 
sector  for  these  individuals  is  particu- 
larly intense  with  starting  salaries  in 
private  firms  averaging  in  excess  of 
$20,000.  Without  help,  the  military 
simply  cannot  compete.  Thus.  H.R. 
3380,  establishes  a  $15,000  accession 
bonus  for  a  4-year  obligation,  and  a 
continuation  bonus  of  $3,000  for  each 
additional  year  of  service. 

Finally,  the  bill  deals  with  concerns 
that,  although  they  affect  the  working 
atmosphere  in  the  military,  are  not 
generally  considered  major  issues. 
These  "financial  irritants."  however, 
are  disproportionately  cited  by  many 
who  leave  the  services.  Items  such  as 
reimbursement  for  temporary  lodging 
expenses,  advance  payment  of  certain 
travel  and  transportation  allowances, 
environmental  and  morale  leave,  and 
travel  in  conjunction  with  emergency 
leave  will  help  create  an  atmosphere 
that  better  recognizes  the  realities  of 
the  burden  faced  by  military  person- 
nel. 

In  conclusion,  the  pay  caps  imposed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  1970's  on  the 
military  no  doubt  created  a  need  for 
large  increases  again  this  year.  But  we 
should  not  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  our  personnel  problems  will  be 
solved  by  returning  to  some  previously 
defined  level  of  comparability.  They 
will  not.  To  solve  them  will  require 
some  basic  and  difficult  decisions  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment. The  jury  is  still  out  on  the 
viability  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force.  A 
real  trial  will  require  creative  thinking 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  it  pre- 
sents, and  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  not 
shrink  from  that  challenge. 

D  1300 

I  just  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols),  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
who  have  been  at  the  forefront  in  not 
only  this  Congress  but  in  the  last  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  the  personnel 
problems.  I  think  the  enactment  of 
the  retention  pay  increase  last  year 
and  the  enactment  of  the  11.7-percent 
across-the-board     pay     increase     are 


largely  responsible  for  the  turnaround 
in  recruiting  and  retention  that  we 
have  seen  in  our  All-Volunteer  Force 
in  the  last  year.  We  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress. 

I  think  that  we  can  further  that 
progress,  and  we  will  debate  this  to- 
morrow, if  we  target  this  pay  increase 
that  we  are  discussing  this  year.  If  we 
are  going  to  keep  those  NCO's  and 
petty  officers  in,  then  I  think  we  have 
to  give  them  a  little  more  in  compen- 
sation than  the  early  recruit.  I  think 
the  across-the-board  approach  simply 
does  not  recognize  that  hard  reality. 

The  committee,  to  its  credit,  last 
year  gave  authority  to  target  25  per- 
cent of  the  pay  increase,  but  the  ad- 
ministration chose  not  to  target  1  cent 
of  that  pay  increase. 

With  that  kind  of  an  attitude  being 
presented  by  the  administration,  not 
just  this  administration  but  the  prior 
administration  as  well,  and  the  seem- 
ing reluctance  to  look  at  new  and  cre- 
ative solutions,  I  feel  that  our  subcom- 
mittee was  correct  in  making  this  pro- 
posal. I  think  it  will  provide  for  a 
lively  debate  tomorrow. 

I  might  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  other  body  voted  on  this  issue 
and  resolved  it  in  favor  of  a  targeted 
pay  increase  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0.  So 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  support 
both  politically  and  in  the  defense 
area.  General  "Shy"  Meyer  has  also 
testified  strongly  in  favor  of  a  targeted 
pay  increase,  as  has  the  Navy  and 
other  services  as  well. 

So  I  want  again  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  the  overall  bill.  We  will 
have  an  amendment  that  we  think  im- 
proves it,  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
July  I  visited  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  as 
well  as  other  military  installations  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  I  was  ap- 
palled by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  enlisted  men  there  must  live  and 
work. 

Lack  of  housing  on  the  post  means 
that  the  privates  are  forced  to  find 
places  to  live  elsewhere.  At  Port 
Carson,  the  barracks  used  for  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  members  ap- 
peared as  bad  as  the  most  rundown 
housing  project^  i  have  ever  seen.  The 
barracks  had  originally  been  built  as 
temporary  shelter  40  years  ago  during 
Worid  War  II. 

At  Fort  Carson,  the  privates  who 
live  offpost  do  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional financial  help.  With  so  little 
pay  and  high  expenses,  it  probably 
should  not  surprise  us  that  many  if 
not  most  are  forced  to  use  food  stamps 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  families. 
There  are  probably  many  more  enlist- 
ed men  and  women  who  qualify  for 
food  stamps  but  are  prevented  by 
pride  from  accepting  them.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, it  is  unconscionable  for  us  to  ask 
these  men  and  women  to  volunteer  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country  and 
then  fail  to  provide  them  with  ade- 
quate compensation. 

I  was  also  shocked  to  learn  at  Fort 
Carson  that  our  tank  personnel  are 
not  equipped  with  fire-resistant  cloth- 
ing. After  the  1973  Arab-Israeli  war,  I 
visited  the  bum  ward  at  the  Hadassah 
Hospital.  I  learned  that  protective 
clothing  had  made  a  life-or-death  dif- 
ference for  the  Israeli  tank  soldiers.  In 
tank  warfare,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  injuries  are  the  result  of 
bums.  At  Port  Carson,  I  became  con- 
cerned that  we  were  being  insensitive 
to  the  needs  of  our  own  soldiers  by 
spending  so  many  of  our  dollars  on 
military  hardware  and  so  little  on  pro- 
tecting lives. 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington,  I 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
since  learned  that  the  Army  does 
intend  to  begin  equipping  our  tank 
crews  with  fire-resistant  uniforms  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1982.  While  I  am 
pleased  that  some  progress  is  being 
made,  I  am  also  disappointed  that  it  is 
taking  so  long  for  us  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  our  servicemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  visit  to  the  mili- 
tary installations  in  Colorado  taught 
me  that  we  must  continue  to  examine 
how  we  are  going  to  spend  the  huge 
amounts  of  money  we  are  providing 
the  Defense  Department.  Let  us  make 
sure  we  put  our  people,  and  not  so- 
phisticated machinery,  first. 

In  the  end,  we  have  to  depend  on 
our  soldiers  to  protect  us.  As  James 
Fallows  noted  in  a  recent  article— 

The  effectiveness  of  a  fighting  force  ulti- 
mately depends  on  the  creation  of  a  series 
of  human  bonds.  .  .  .  Armies  will  sacrifice 
to  defend  a  nation  that  respects  the  sacrific- 
es they  make. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  pay  and  benefits  of  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  agree 
with  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  upgrade  the 
kind  of  compensation  we  give  the  men 
and  women  who  dedicate  their  lives  to 
serving  their  country.  I  support  the 
14.3-percent  across-the-board  pay  raise 
contained  in  H.R.  3380  as  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  for  the  hard 
work  that  they  have  put  in  on  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  simply 
because  our  subcommittee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  comes  here 
with  a  little  different  view  on  the  pay 
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part  of  it  should  take  away  in  the  least 
from  the  admiration  that  we  have  for 
these  gentlemen  and  their  committee 
and  the  work  that  they  have  done  in 
upgrading  the  pay  for  our  military 
and  upgrading  the  benefits  and  condi- 
tions of  the  military,  all  of  which  have 
had  to  be  done.  They  have  done  it  in 
fine  fashion. 

We  came  forward  through  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year 
with  an  11.7-percent  increase,  and  now 
that  we  are  back  with  an  overall  pro- 
posal for  a  14.3-percent  increase  in 
military  pay  and  allowances,  I  think 
we  are  certainly  on  the  right  track.  So 
I  do  no  come  here  today  in  the  least 
with  any  criticism  of  the  action  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

D  1315 

Rather,  I  come  here  in  a  position 
that  gives  me  some  little  concern, 
frankly,  because  I  believe  very  strong- 
ly that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ought  to  set  defense 
policy,  ought  to  determine  basic  issues 
such  as  pay;  and  so  I  do  not  like  to 
come  here  and.  in  effect,  suggest  that 
we  have  the  answer  to  how  you  pay  all 
of  the  troops.  And  yet  I  must  say  to 
you  that  in  some  sense  of  frustration  I 
come  here  supporting  the  position  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  very  reason  that  the  ad- 
ministration last  year,  while  having 
the  authority,  did  not  make  any  effort 
to  target  that  pay  raise. 

We  have  been  told— I  have  been  told 
personally  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—that there  is  no  intention  to 
target  the  14.3-percent  raise  that  is  in 
the  bill  this  year.  The  Secretary's 
view,  in  fairness,  is  that  14.3  will  bring 
the  serviceman  up  to  about  the  level 
where  he  should  be,  and  he  argues, 
that  is,  the  Secretary  does,  that  next 
year  would  be  the  time  to  start  target- 
ing. Well,  I  just,  frankly,  disagree  with 
that. 

I  have  taken  the  well  of  the  House 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  most  of  you 
know,  talking  about  readiness,  talking 
about  the  problems  of  our  aircraft 
that  are  sitting  in  hangars  not  able  to 
fly,  and  two  of  the  main  reasons  that 
we  have  discussed  over  the  years  has 
been,  one,  the  lack  of  spare  parts  and, 
two,  the  fact  that  we  continue  to  lose 
our  best  trained  people.  When  they 
get  into  the  position  where  they  can 
do  a  good  job  of  mechanics  work  on  a 
plane,  any  of  them  tend  to  be  hired 
away  by  the  defense  contractors  at 
two  and  three  times  the  salary.  We 
need  to  find  some  way  to  keep  our 
NCO's,  our  petty  officers,  in  the  serv- 
ice in  that  area  of  the  12th  or  13th 
year  of  military  service.  When  time 
comes  for  about  the  third  reenlist- 
ment,  the  second  or  third  reenlist- 
ment,  we  find  that  we  lose  many  of 
our  NCO's.  They  are  then,  when  they 
get  to  that  point,  looking  at  the  pros- 


pect of  putting  in  an  additional  7  or  8 
years  to  work  into  their  20-year  retire- 
ment program.  And  so  it  is  a  big  deci- 
sion point.  And  if  we  start  to  lose  our 
better  NCO's,  as  we  have  been  in  the 
past,  then  we  find  that  we  are  continu- 
ing to  have  to  recruit  more,  we  are 
having  to  hire  more  recruiters,  we  are 
having  to  pay  for  more  advertising,  we 
are  having  to  find  newer  and  better 
ways  to  create  bonuses  to  encourage 
people  to  come  into  the  service.  It  is 
my  p>osition  that  if  we  in  fact  can  hold 
in  the  service  the  NCO  level  that  we 
desperately  need  in  our  military  that 
we  would  not  have  the  recruiting  prob- 
lem that  we  have  today. 

So  it  is  on  this  basis,  I  think,  that 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations has  concluded  that  there  is  a 
clear  need  to  do  some  targeting  to  try 
to  go  after  those  people  who  have 
been  in  the  service  for  10  or  12  years 
and  who  are  at  a  crucial  point  in 
making  a  decision  as  to  whether  to 
stay  in.  We  should  go  after  those  folks 
and,  therefore,  target  the  pay  in  a  way 
that  the  guy  who  comes  in  as  a  recruit 
would  come  in  at  about  7  percent  but 
within  the  year  he  would  already  be 
up  to  9  or  10  percent,  that  the  NCO  up 
in  the  technical  sergeant-master  ser- 
geant level  would  be  up  around  20  to 
22  percent.  In  that  way  we  would  be 
doing  the  best  we  can  to  see  that  the 
people  stay  in  the  military  who  ought 
to  stay  there  and  be  in  the  leadership 
role  in  the  military,  not  only  in  the  en- 
listed ranks,  but  in  those  crucial  ranks 
in  the  officer  corps  as  well. 

So  tomorrow  the  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee on  Defense,  through  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  target  the 
pay  raise.  We  wOl  leave  14.3  percent  in 
the  allowances,  just  like  it  is  in  this 
present  bill.  We  basically  do  not  touch 
anything  else,  except  the  pay  itself, 
where  we  feel  there  is  a  great  need  to 
do  some  targeting. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
what  has  already  been  said  here,  that 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0.  on 
Friday  took  the  similar  position  to  the 
position  of  our  subcommittee.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  see  the 
wisdom  of  following  this  approach  so 
that  we  can  go  to  conference  with  a 
good  bill,  good  because  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  made  it  good, 
and  a  little  better,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  targeting  that  we  would  like  to  see 
done  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  think  we  should  be 
fair  in  what  we  are  saying,  that  the 
Senate  vote  that  was  81  to  0  was  not  a 
vote  on  an  "either/or"  situation.  That 
was  the  only  ball  game  in  town.  The 
position  before  them,  the  one  which 
the  gentleman  advocates,  was  the  only 


position  that  any  Senator  could  vote 
for.  and  being  the  only  pay  increase  on 
which  they  could  vote,  they  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of.  However.  I 
understand  that  during  the  debate  a 
number  of  them  did  point  out  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  have  the  posi- 
tion that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  takes,  the  position  which  I 
advocate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  we  lose  on 
our  position.  I  will  gladly  support  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Again.  I  reiterate  that  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  moving 
down  the  road  in  a  way  that  I  think 
we  should  go. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  appreciate  that. 
And  I  may  add  just  one  other  thing.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  frankness 
and  candor  and  his  willingness  to  sup- 
port us  should  we  win.  which,  hopeful- 
ly, we  will. 

I  think  Secretary  Weinberger  is  cor- 
rect. We  should  look  at  it  next  year. 
This  year  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  who  is 
really  the  hub  of  the  entire  armed 
services,  not  the  specialist,  is  the  one 
that  is  expected  to  be  brought  up  to 
standards  with  his  counterparts  in  the 
civilian  sector. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his  usual 
outstanding  statement  on  this  issue. 

I  would  only  make  one  comment  for 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  that  is  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army.  General  "Shy" 
Meyer,  who  has  more  at  stake  here 
than  anyone  else,  has  come  down  sol- 
idly in  favor  of  a  targeted  pay  increase 
as  the  kind  of  tool  that  will  help  him 
deal  with  the  principal  problem  that 
the  Army  faces,  and  that  is  the  reten- 
tion of  those  terribly  important 
NCO's. 

I  think  the  pay  increase  that  will  be 
given  to  the  early  enlistees  is  ade- 
quate, but  I  think  targeting  the 
NCO's,  where  the  real  problem  is  in 
retention,  is  the  correct  approach.  I 
think  General  Meyer  and  I  think 
every  witness  that  we  have  asked 
before  our  subcommittee  who  is  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  management  of  the 
armed  services  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  has 
come  down  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  a 
targeted  approach. 

I  just  want  to  also  point  out  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  we  heard  the  same  thing  last  year 
from  Secretary  Brown,  the  same  thing 
from  Secretary  Weinberger.  "Oh,  we 
are  going  to  get  to  it  later."  It  is  like 
the  5-year  shipbuilding  program.  All 
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of  the  ships  are  in  the  out  years.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  us  to  act  decisively 
and  deal  with  this  problem.  We  ap- 
plaud the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  its  willingness  to  address  this  issue. 
I  think  we  can  go  one  step  further  and 
make  this  bill  much  more  solid  in  its 
approach. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can  re- 
spond to  that? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  does  us  little  good  to  retain 
those  certain  specialists  if  the  foot  sol- 
dier, who  is  really  the  hub  of  the 
Army,  if  the  petty  officer,  who  keeps 
the  ships  going,  and  the  airmen,  who 
keep  the  airplanes  in  the  air.  are  not 
retained.  These  are  the  ones  who 
would  benefit  under  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  plan. 

So  I  think  next  year  is  the  time  to 
look  at  it.  This  year  let  us  take  care  of 
the  foot  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the 
airmen,  who  are  really  the  hub.  and 
keep  the  whole  movement  going. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Let  me 
just  respond  to  the  gentleman  and 
suggest  that  it  is  not  just  the  techni- 
cian that  we  are  trying  to  target.  It  is 
the  senior  foot  soldier,  it  is  the  leader 
of  the  troops  in  the  field;  it  is  the 
fellow  who  has  been  digging  it  out  in 
the  trenches  for  10  or  12  years  and  fi- 
nally gets  to  wondering  what  the  heck 
it  is  all  worth.  And  he  is  the  fellow, 
just  as  well  as  the  technician,  that  we 
are  trying  to  target,  because  all  of 
these  NCO's  have  a  vital  part  in  the 
development  of  a  proper  military,  all 
of  those  petty  officers  have  a  part  in 
taking  those  ships  to  sea.  And  we  see 
ships  tied  up  at  the  docks  because 
there  are  not  enough  people  to  take 
that  ship  out.  That  begins  to  worry  all 
of  us.  I  am  sure,  not  just  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

So  it  is  all  of  the  NCO  level,  as  they 
move  into  the  upper  grades,  that  we 
are  trying  to  target  to  keep  them,  be- 
cause they  are  all  vital.  It  is  not  just 
your  airplane  mechanic  or  your  tank 
mechanic.  It  is  just  as  well  your  foot 
soldier  or  the  leaders  of  your  foot  sol- 
diers. You  caiuiot  train  very  many  re- 
cruits to  be  foot  soldiers  if  you  do  not 
have  good  leaders  in  the  NCO  ranks  in 
there  to  do  the  training. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  men- 
tioned that  General  Meyer  was  sup- 
portive of  that  bill.  He  is  the  only  mili- 
tary leader  that  I  know  who  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
pay  increase  bill.  Along  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger,  we  have  General  Osway, 
who  is  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Person- 
nel,  Admiral    Hayward.    who   is    the 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  we 
have  every  military  association  that 
has  been  living  with  this  problem  for 
years  and  years.  We  have  the  Fleet 
Reserve,  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of 
Uniformed  Services.  I  know  we  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  debate  today,  but 
I  just  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
General  Meyer,  the  individual,  offered 
as  an  expert  in  the  field,  is  the  only 
person  I  know  who  is  supportive  of 
this,  the  only  military  leader  I  know  of 
who  is  supportive  of  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  guess 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  he  may 
have  the  biggest  problem  of  all  of 
them,  too. 

Well,  we  will  debate  this  more  to- 
morrow, and  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  it 
further  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton).  a  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  again  reiterate  the  importance 
of  the  14-percent  pay  raise  that  I 
think  we  should  give  to  the  military. 
No.  1,  it  has  been  expected.  No.  2,  it 
would  actually  help  in  retention. 
These  are  areas  that  must  be  seriously 
considered,  and  I  truly  hope  that 
when  we  vote  on  this  most  important 
issue  tomorrow,  the  Members  will 
keep  that  fact  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
pay  raise  and  increase  in  bonus  au- 
thorities, H.R.  3380  includes  a  number 
of  changes  in  travel  and  transporta- 
tion entitlements.  These  items  are  lim- 
ited in  terms  of  both  the  cost  and  the 
number  of  personnel  affected,  but 
their  impact  on  morale  should  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  more  trou- 
bling problems  created  by  assignment 
overseas  is  the  difficulty  in  securing 
transportation  back  home  in  the  event 
of  a  family  emergency.  Currently,  the 
individual  must  use  Government 
transportation,  no  matter  what  the 
difficulties  involved,  or  foot  the  bill 
himself. 

H.R.  3380  would  authorize  round- 
trip  transportation  for  service  mem- 
bers and  dependents  stationed  over- 
seas for  emergency  leave  in  case  of 
death,  imminent  death,  or  serious  ill- 
ness of  a  close  relative,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  natural  disaster  affecting  the 
member's  property.  Such  travel  would 
be  approved  only  if  Govenmient  trans- 
portation were  unavailable  within  a 
reasonable  time  frame  and  only  to  the 
port  of  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Additionally,  the  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  service  member  on  tem- 
porary duty  assignment  to  travel  to 
his  permanent  duty  station  or  to  a  lo- 
cation no  farther  away  than  his  per- 
manent duty  station  in  the  event  of 
the  serious  illness,  injury,  or  death  of 
a  dependent. 


When  personal  tragedy  strikes,  we 
must  act  quickly.  The  added  flexibility 
provided  by  these  new  emergency 
leave  travel  entitlements  could  well 
prove  critical  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved. They  are  limited,  but  the 
impact  should  not  be  underestimated. 
We  are  sending  an  important  signal  to 
the  troops  that  we  care  about  their 
welfare. 

That  is  precisely  what  H.R.  3380 
would  do— it  would  send  a  signal  to  the 
troops  that  the  Congress  cares.  This 
measure,  as  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  an  important 
step  forward  in  assuring  that  military 
pay  keeps  pace.  We  must  be  able  to 
retain  not  only  the  senior  skilled  tech- 
nicians, but  we  must  have  an  entry- 
level  salary  that  will  attract  recruits 
capable  of  meeting  the  higher  quality 
standards  that  we  in  Congress  have 
mandated.  I  urge  favorable  action  by 
the  House  on  this  legislative  initiative. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fom  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett). 

Mr.    HARTNETT.    Mr.    Chairman, 
military  service  is  by  its  very  nature 
hazardous,    particularly    in    wartime 
when   any   serviceman,   regardless   of 
peacetime  assignment,  may  wind  up  in 
a    combat    or    combat-support    role. 
During  peacetime  as  well,  there  are  a 
number  of  demanding  jobs,  essential 
to  the  mission,  that  place  the  service 
member  in  personal  danger.  Although 
money  can  never  adequately  compen- 
sate the  individual  for  placing  his  life 
in  peril,  special  pay  is  authorized  for 
military  personnel  who  serve  in  a  vari- 
ety of  hazardous  occupations.  Hazard- 
ous duty  incentive  pay  assists  in  at> 
tracting  individuals  to  these  occupa- 
tional specialties;  it  also  indicates  to 
the  individuals  involved  that  their  spe- 
cial sacrifices  do  not  go  unappreciated. 
The  current  rate  of  hazardous  duty 
incentive  pay  is  $55  monthly  for  enlist- 
ed  personnel   and   $110   for   officers. 
Present  law  identifies  a  variety  of  spe- 
cific types  of  duty  for  which  hazard- 
ous duty  incentive  pay  is  authorized, 
for  example,  flying,  parachute  jump- 
ing, service  involving  intimate  contact 
with  persons  with  leprosy,  work  in- 
volving demolition  of  explosives,  work 
inside  high-  and  low-pressure  cham- 
bers, service  involving  participation  in 
acceleration  or  deceleration  or  ther- 
mal  stress   experiments,   and   carrier 
deck  operations. 

When  experience  indicates  the  need 
for  special  pay  for  additional  types  of 
duty,  legislative  action  is  required.  As 
Members  are  well  aware,  this  can  fre- 
quently be  a  time  consuming  and  cum- 
bersome process,  with  needless  delays. 
It  often  requires  a  tragedy  or  near 
tragedy  to  call  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular problem  area.  For  example,  we 
were  sturmed  and  saddened  by  the 
recent  death  of  an  Air  Force  fuel  han- 
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dler  at  the  Titan  II  missile  site  in  Ar- 
kansas. Despite  the  obvious  rigors  of 
the  job.  he  was  not  eligible  for  hazard- 
ous duty  incentive  pay  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  Ironically,  civilians  who 
were  performing  the  same  function 
were  receiving  additional  compensa- 
tion for  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
assignment.  The  effect  on  morale  of 
this  type  of  discrepancy  is  obvious. 

H.R.  3380  is  designed  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  designating  cate- 
gories of  hazardous  duty  pay.  Rather 
than  requiring  legislation  for  each  new 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  given  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine additional  categories  of  hazard- 
ous duty  incentive  pay.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intention  that  this  authority 
be  exercised  judiciously  through  a 
periodic  service  Secretary  review  and 
that  it  be  consistent  among  the  uni- 
formed services.  The  committee  fur- 
ther intends  that  this  authority  be 
used  only  in  the  most  compelling  cir- 
cumstances. 

H.R.  3380  would  insure  more  equita- 
ble treatment  of  those  who  face  immi- 
nent danger  on  a  frequent  basis  and 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  morale. 
This  legislation  is  also  an  important 
step  toward  insuring  all  military  per- 
sonnel, regardless  of  rank  or  job  desig- 
nation, that  they  will  receive  a  fair 
wage  in  return  for  their  services.  I 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

D  1330 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and 
commend  him  on  his  statement  and 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  H.R.  3380. 

Mr.  Chairman,  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
this  year  have  stressed  the  substantial 
out-of-pocket  expenses  that  many 
service  members  incur— and  for  which 
they  are  never  reimbursed— in  con- 
junction with  permanent  change  of 
station  orders. 

Permanent  change  of  station  moves 
■  are  made  at  the  direction  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government- 
based  on  military  requirements.  In 
theory,  the  Government  pays  all  the 
costs  involved.  In  practice,  the  individ- 
ual is  often  reimbursed  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  actual  expenses.  Under- 
standably, this  is  an  unanticipated  fi- 
nancial burden  that  greatly  irritates 
the  service  member  and  his  or  her 
family.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
since  a  comparable  civil  service  em- 
ployee receives  far  more  generous 
travel  entitlements  in  conjunction 
with  a  transfer. 

To  help  correct  this  situation.  H.R. 
3380    would    authorize    a    temporary 


lodging  allowance  to  provide  reim- 
bursement for  living  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  a  service  member  and  de- 
pendents while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  in  conjunction  with  a  perma- 
nent change  of  station  move.  Service 
personnel  currently  receive  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  when  in  a 
travel  status.  Before  departure  from 
the  old  assignment  or  upon  arrival  at 
the  new  duty  station,  however,  there 
are  the  costs  of  meals,  lodging,  and  in- 
cidental expenses.  No  reimbursement 
is  made  for  these  expenses  when  in- 
curred—although they  are  directly  as- 
sociated with  permanent  change  of 
station  orders. 

The  temporary  lodging  allowance 
envisioned  in  H.R.  3380  would  be  limit- 
ed to  4  days  and  could  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  authorized 
for  the  area  involved.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  expects  that  the 
implementation  of  this  provision  will 
insure  that  reimbursement  for  depend- 
ents would  be  less  than  for  the  service 
member  and.  also,  that  total  reim- 
bursement for  family  would  be  subject 
to  a  daily  ceiling. 

While  this  improvement  will  not 
remove  all  the  financial  irritants  con- 
nected with  moves  mandated  by  mili- 
tary orders,  it  is  an  imijortant  step  for- 
ward toward  greater  equity  and  en- 
hanced personnel  satisfaction. 

H.R.  3380,  also,  embodies  a  number 
of  improvements  in  military  pay  and 
other  entitlements  including  the  final 
installments  needed  to  close  the  gap 
between  military  and  civilian  pay.  Ad- 
ditionally, while  many  of  us  would  like 
to  see  an  across-the-board  pay  raise 
this  October,  as  provided  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority  to  reallocate— 
or  to  use  the  latest  word  in  vogue, 
target— up  to  25  percent,  if  he  feels 
conditions  prior  to  October  1  so  dic- 
tate. This  discretionary  authority  is 
far  better  than  locking  in  the  pay 
table  as  proposed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee— at  pay  rates  totally 
inadequate  for  junior  enlisted  person- 
nel. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  contained  in  H.R.  3380. 
Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  consideration,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery),  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
great  work  they  have  done  on  H.R. 
3380.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  them  on  the  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee. 


I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill 
that  was  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  36  to  1. 

Let  me  make  several  points,  Mr. 
Chairman,  pertaining  to  this  across- 
the-board  pay  raise  for  our  military 
personnel. 

My  first  point  would  be,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  here  today,  that  the 
President,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  has  the  discretion 
under  current  law  to  give  authority  to 
the  individual  military  Secretaries  to 
target  25  percent  of  the  pay  for  our 
military  personnel;  25  percent  of  this 
can  be  targeted  to  special  groups  if  the 
different  Secretaries  would  like  to  do 
this. 

So,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better, 
as  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  said,  to  let  the  different  Sec- 
retaries determine  the  targeting 
rather  than  the  Congress  making  this 
decision. 

Certainly  our  military  and  civilian 
leaders  are  in  a  much  better  position 
than  we  to  know  who  should  receive 
this  special  pay. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  matter  of  fair- 
ness and  equity.  We  have  reported  out 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee legislation  to  establish  a  GI 
education  program  for  the  1980's.  The 
bill  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

We  sent  Members  of  Congress  and 
staff  out  into  the  field  to  see  what 
would  be  needed  to  attract  young  men 
and  women  into  the  services  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  service  and  they  like 
the  GI  education  bill. 

In  our  bill,  however,  we  said  let  us 
target  this  educational  bill  to  certain 
skills  in  the  military.  When  we  went 
out  into  the  field  we  found  some  ob- 
jections to  this.  As  an  example,  we 
went  to  a  communication  platoon.  We 
talked  to  the  actual  switchboard  oper- 
ators and  the  committee  was  leaning 
to  targeting  benefits  for  these  switch- 
board operators.  They  needed  more 
education  and  more  skill.  Then  we 
talked  to  Vr  individual  soldier  who 
would  lay  his  life  on  the  line  in 
combat  and  he  said,  "Why  are  you  dis- 
criminating against  me?  His  job  is  not 
as  dangerous  as  mine,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  is  fair." 

My  point  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  we 
are  going  to  create  some  discrimina- 
tion and  some  unfairness  if  we  in  Con- 
gress try  to  target  who  would  get 
these  pay  raises. 

An  across-the-board  increase  with 
any  targeting  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  makes  a 
lot  of  sense  to  me  and  that  is  why  our 
committee  reported  the  bill  out  in  this 
form. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  quite  frankly— I  have  said  this 
before  on  the  House  floor— I  think 
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eventually  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
back  to  some  type  of  limited  draft.  I 
know  this  administration  would  not 
support  any  form  of  draft  and  I  doubt 
very  seriously  if  this  Congress  would 
vote  for  a  draft  or  limited  draft. 

We  are  getting  some  good  men  and 
women  into  the  services,  but  we  also 
are  getting  a  lot  of  young  men  and 
women  who  cannot  adjust.  We  bring 
them  into  the  services  and  we  have  to 
discharge  them.  Thirty  percent  of 
those  who  come  into  the  services  have 
to  be  discharged  before  they  complete 
their  3-year  enlistment. 

Since  we  are  not  going  to  return  to 
any  form  of  Selective  Service  System 
draft  we  must  make  the  all-volunteer 
military  system  work.  I  think  the 
across-the-board  pay  raise  we  have 
before  us  today  is  the  best  way  and  I 
think  we  should  give  it  our  strong  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Dyson),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee's  position 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Person- 
nel and  Compensation,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols),  a  good 
friend  of  us  all. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has 
probably  been  most  important,  at  least 
to  me  as  a  new  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  in  the  short 
time  I  have  been  on  the  committee,  in 
this  whole  discussion  of  increased  de- 
fense spending,  is  the  manpower  prob- 
lem that  the  armed  services  are  facing 
today. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  most  ap- 
parent to  me  is  that  members  of  our 
armed  services— and  1  represent  a  good 
number  of  them  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District— have  a  feeling  there  is 
a  credibility  gap  between  those  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  and  those  who 
have  served  our  country  and  are  serv- 
ing our  country  today. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  do  support  the  committee,  includ- 
ing the  full  comparability  increase, 
the  14.3-percent  pay  increase,  for 
those  members  of  our  armed  services. 
I  say  that  because  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  what  kind  of  military 
hardware  we  buy  and  we  support, 
whether  it  is  the  MX  or  the  B-1 
bomber,  if  we  do  not  have  the  capable 
people  to  operate  those  systems,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  have  them  if  we  do 
not  give  them  the  encouragement  to 
enter  and  to  stay  in  the  services. 

I  think  the  14.3  percent  is  the  way  to 
do  that. 

I  also  think  other  problems  that  the 
committee  is  addressing,  such  as  hous- 
ing, must  also  do  that. 

Again  I  rise  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee's position  on  that  and  urge  a 
favorable  vote  tomorrow  in  the  House. 
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•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  bill,  which 
would  give  our  military  personnel  a 
much-needed  raise.  It  is  unconscion- 
able that  over  the  past  several  years 
military  pay  has  fallen  so  far  behind 
inflation  that  many  military  enlisted 
people  find  it  necessary  to  go  on  food 
stamps  to  feed  their  families. 

Our  military  people  have  no  union 
officials  or  well-paid  lobbyists  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  budget  process.  They 
depend  solely  on  us— the  Members  of 
this  body— to  see  that  they  are  paid  an 
adequate  wage.  Nobody  goes  into  the 
military  to  get  rich,  but  neither  should 
military  people  have  to  moonlight  at 
civilian  jobs  just  to  be  able  to  afford 
clothes  for  their  family.  Yet,  that  is 
the  situation  for  far  too  many  mem- 
bers of  our  military,  because  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  leadership  of 
this  country— both  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches— has  failed  in 
its  duty  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
basic  needs  of  our  military  personnel. 
So,  I  support  this  bill  not  because  it 
cures  all  the  financial  problems  of 
military  people,  but  because  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  a  step  long  over- 
due I  might  add. 

Yet  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  merely  by  increas- 
ing pay  we  can  solve  the  serious  man- 
power problems  of  the  all-volunteer 
force.  One  of  the  most  morale-damag- 
ing problems  present  in  today's  mili- 
tary is  the  lack  of  adequate  medical 
care.  This  is  a  question  not  only  of  a 
shortage  of  doctors  but  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate facilities.  It  is  my  belief  that  due 
to  the  very  attractive  salaries  available 
to  doctors  in  the  civilian  sector,  pay 
for  military  doctors  will  never  be  able 
to  be  high  enough  to  attract  an  ade- 
quate number.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
look  at  other  ways  to  adequately  fill 
our  military  medical  ranks. 

It  is  true  that  higher  pay— if  it  is 
high  enough— may  slow  the  hemor- 
rhage from  our  military  of  skilled 
NCO's  and  officers,  the  backbone  of 
any  effective  military  force.  But  I 
doubt  seriously  that  simply  raising 
pay  will  do  anything  to  attract  a  more 
representative  number  of  recruits.  Our 
junior  enlisted  ranks  today  are  com- 
prised overwhelmingly  of  those  from 
the  lower  educated  scale  of  our  socie- 
ty. Many  do  not  have  the  skill  or  abili- 
ty to  be  able  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  sophisticated  weaponry  of  today's 
military. 

Look  at  the  following  statistics:  The 
Armed  Forces  classify  recruits  into 
four  categories  of  intellectual  ability 
based  on  exam  scores;  category  IV  is 
the  lowest.  In  1979,  nearly  half  of  all 
Army  recruits  were  category  IV's. 

If  one  thinks  these  test  scores  are  ir- 
relevant, look  at  scores  on  the  skills 
qualifications  tests,  which  directly 
measure  a  soldier's  ability  to  do  the 
job  he  will  have  to  do  in  wartime.  The 
failure  rates  are  shocking.  For  exam- 


ple, in  1979  only  18  percent  of  artillery 
target-spotters  could  pass  their  SQT's. 
only  28  percent  of  ammunition  special- 
ists, and  only  15  percent  of  helicopter 
repairmen.  While  these  results  are 
only  a  sample,  they  are  representative. 
I  do  not  believe  that  simply  raising 
pay  will  solve  this  problem. 

Nor  will  raising  pay  do  much  to  alle- 
viate the  appalling  state  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces.  Under  the  total  force 
concept,  the  reserves  are  essential  to 
success  in  any  extended  conflict.  Yet, 
today  the  Active  Reserves  are  at  only 
85  percent  of  needed  strength,  and  the 
individual  Ready  Reserve  is  over 
700,000  men  short  of  wartime  require- 
ments. I  question  whether  higher  pay 
will  do  much  at  all  to  increase  the 
readiness  of  our  reserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  also  consider 
that  over  60  percent  of  our  military 
budget  now  goes  for  compensation.  I 
support  this  pay  raise  bill,  but  we  in 
this  country  are  going  to  have  to  start 
asking  some  hard  questions  soon  about 
the  direction  we  are  going  with  this 
all-volunteer  military.  I  think  that 
those  who  believe  that  higher  pay  will 
be  a  cure-all  are  simply  not  taking  a 
realistic  outlook. 

I  intend  to  ask  permission  to  insert 
in  the  Record  today  a  copy  of  an  arti- 
cle of  mine  entitled  "The  All-Volun- 
teer Force:  It  Isn't  Working,"  which 
elaborates  on  some  of  the  problems  I 
have  mentioned.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.* 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3380,  the 
Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981.  This 
legislation  more  than  any  other  fo- 
cuses on  the  most  critical  need  of  our 
defense  program:  The  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  qualified,  dedicated 
military  personnel. 

As  the  report  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  points  out,  we  have  fallen 
behind  in  terms  of  pay  comparability 
for  our  military  personnel,  and,  if  we 
are  serious  about  making  the  All- Vol- 
unteer Force  work,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  bring  compensation  into  line 
with  what  these  hard  working,  skilled 
employees  can  earn  in  the  private 
sector.  Otherwise,  the  fact  is  that  our 
armed  services  will  not  be  the  best  pos- 
sible. 

And  all  of  the  money  in  the  world 
poured  into  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems will  not  assure  us  a  strong  de- 
fense if  the  people  we  put  in  charge  of 
them  are  not  able  to  maximize  the  ca- 
pabilities of  those  weapons.  And  if  we 
are  not  paying  our  military  personnel 
enough  to  keep  them  in  the  military, 
the  expensive  training  which  we  pro- 
vide them  will  end  up  being  pointless. 
If  the  Defense  Department  trains  per- 
sonnel but  cannot  keep  them  because 
pay  is  better  elsewhere,  what  we  are 
doing  is  operating  a  highly  technical, 
very  expensive  jobs  training  program, 
an  engineer's  CETA  if  you  will.  The 
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only  way  I  see  to  make  sure  that  does 
not  happen  is  to  adjust  salaries  as  this 
bill  proFKJses. 

Before  I  close,  I  do  want  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  one  specific 
.provision  of  this  bill  which  is  particu- 
larly important  to  maintaining  our 
Titan  II  missile  systems  safely  and  to 
military  personnel  throughout  the 
armed  services  who  are  involved  in  es- 
pecially hazardous  work.  Section  4  of 
the  bill  would  authorize  special  pay 
for  personnel  involved  in  particularly 
hazardous  activities  or  who  work 
under  unusually  severe  working  condi- 
tions. The  Secretaries  of  each  of  the 
various  services  would  have  the  discre- 
tion to  allow  the  special  pay  for  specif- 
ic jobs.  I  introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize this  special  pay  as  H.R.  899, 
and  Senator  Pryor  of  Arkansas  has 
introduced  a  companion  measure  in 
the  Senate.  We  did  so  in  light  of  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Air  Force  in 
the  aftermath  of  recent  accidente  at 


Titan  facilities  in  my  home  State  of 
Kansas  and  in  neighboring  Arkansas. 
By  providing  this  kind  of  hazardous 
duty  pay  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, there  will  be  more  incentive  for 
personnel  Involved  in  sensitive  work  at 
these  facilities— such  as  handling  the 
highly  toxic  propellants  and  fuels— to 
stay  on  the  job  rather  than  leaving  for 
more  lucrative  work  elsewhere.  Reten- 
tion rates  in  the  Titan  fuel  handling 
job  classification  has  been  low,  and 
that  means  that  experience  levels  are 
not  up  to  what  they  should  be.  And 
lack  of  experience  raises  the  risk  of  ac- 
cident, and,  as  recent  incidents  have 
shown,  when  the  Titans  are  involved, 
the  risk  extends  not  only  to  employees 
on  site  but  also  to  the  public  in  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Again,  this  bill  certainly  merits  the 
support  of  the  entire  House,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  enacted  at  an  early 
date.* 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  > 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
clude the  following  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  during  the  5-minute 
rule  tomorrow: 

Substitute  Amendment  Offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  6  through 
line  11  on  page  3,  delete  all  of  section  2.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  revised  section  2,  as 
follows: 

PAY  increase  for  MEMBERS  OP  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37, 
tJnited  States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments 
in  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  that  would  otherwise  first 
become  effective  beginning  with  any  pay 
period  in  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become 
effective. 

(b)  Effective  with  the  first  pay  period 
after  September  30,  1981,  the  monthly  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
within  each  pay  grade,  based  on  years  of 
service  computed  under  section  205  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  as  follows: 
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action  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  effec-  grade  based  on  years  of  service  and  he  may  years  of  service. 

live  with  the  first  pay  period  after  Septem-  apply  the  amounts  derived  from  any  such  (d)  the  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  au- 

ber  30,  1981,  he  may  decrease  by  not  more  decreases  to  increase  by  not  more  than  2  thorized  enlisted  members  and  officers  by 

than  2  percent  the  amount  of  basic  pay  es-  percent  the  amount  of  basic  pay  esUblished 
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section  402  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

■Officers $94.39  per  month 

"Enlisted       members    $4.50  per  day 
when    on    leave    or 
authorized   to  mess 
separately. 

"When      rations     in-    $5.09  per  day 
lund  are  not  avail- 
able. 

"When  assigned  to  $6.73  per  day": 
duty  under  emer- 
gency conditions 
where  no  messing 
facilities  of  the 
United  States  are 
available. 
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and 

(e)  the  basic  allowances  for  quarters  au- 
thorized members  of  the  uniformed  services 
by  section  403(a)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  be  as  follows: 


WittNwt  dependents  u,.^ 

"P*  pade .  «T  . 

frame        Partial  rale*       *P««»"s 

"Commissioned  officers 

g-JO $489.00  $50.70  $611 70 

t\ «l«  50.70  61170 

0-f 4M.00  50.70  61170 

0-' ••••• "-•••  4».flO  50.70  51170 

0-f 438.90  39.60  53550 

0-5- 404.70  33.00  48720 

0-< 3MJ0  26.70  43470 

0-3 ~  3J6J0  22J0  39090 

0-2 275.10  17.70  34800 

.J-\r-ji 21480  1320  27950 

Warrant  officers: 

]«-< 347.10  25.20  41910 

*-3 M9.60  2070  38160 

*-? 26910  1590  34260 

■fLL-nimi;;,- "^"         ""•        3'*" 

tnHsied  memoers: 

\-\ 26820  18  60  377  40 

fi 247  20  1530  348  60 

\-l 21030  12.00  32430 

f-; 19110  9.90  298  20 

\-\ 183.50  8  70  274  20 

H '58'0  810  23550 

\-\ 141.30  7.80  205  50 

\-\ 124.80  7.20  205.50 

f-1 117.90  590  20550 

■■'  PayjMe  to  a  menftef  mrithout  dependents  wlio.  under  section  403  (b)  or 
(c)  of  title  37.  United  Slates  Code,  is  not  enlilM  to  lecerve  a  basic  allowance 
m  quarters " 

(f)  Section  203(c)(1)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  authorizing  the  monthly  pay 
of  cadets  and  midshipmen  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$313.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$448.80". 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on 
this  side,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  before  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  that  CBO  has  done  a 
study  that  says,  if  we  do  business  as 
usual,  we  will  lose  an  additional  4.000 
NCO's  this  year.  They  also  state  that 
if  we  went  to  a  targeted  pay  increase, 
we  would  retain  4.000  additional 
NCO's  in  this  year. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  approach 
that  will  produce  the  most  results  and 
that  is  why  we  are  advocating  it  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  CBO 
also  has  another  study  which  says, 
once  you  establish  comparabililty! 
which  our  bill  intends  to  do.  then  the 
problem  through  the  eighties  is  re- 
cruitment, not  retention.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  be  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  Recruitment  is  going  to  be  an 
ongoing  problem.  That  is  where  the 
whole  difficulty  about  it  is.  the  effica- 
cy of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  with 
fewer  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981". 

pay  increase  of  14.3  PER  CEKTDM  FOR 

members  of  the  uniformed  services 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments 
in  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  that  would  otherwise  first 
become  effective  beginning  with  any  pay 
period  in  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become 
effective. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  each  element  of  compensation 
specified  in  section  1009(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  Increased  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  by  14.3 
per  centum  effective  with  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  after  September  30.  1981. 

(2)  The  President  may  allocate  the  per- 
centage increase  specified  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  the  President  is  authorized  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1009  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  allocate  any 
percentage  increase  described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  section  1009  of  such  title,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)(2)(B) 
of  such  section  shall  not  apply  to  this  sub- 
section or  any  action  of  the  President  under 
this  subsection. 

reenlistment  and  enlistment  bonuses 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  308(e)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(e)  Any  unserved  period  of  an  enlistment 
(including  any  extension  of  enlistment)  for 
which  no  bonus  has  been  paid  or  for  which 
no  bonus  is  otherwise  payable  under  this 
section  may,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  considered 
as  part  of  an  immediately  subsequent  term 
of  reenlistment  (or  as  part  of  an  immediate- 
ly subsequent  voluntary  extension  of  an  en- 
listment) for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  eligibility  of  the  member  for  a  bonus 
under  this  section  and  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  amount  of  such  bonus.", 
(b)  Section  308a  of  such  title  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  a  total  of  at  least 
four  years":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 
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special  pay  for  unusually  hazardous  duty 
OR    duty    performed    under    unusually 

SEVERE  working  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  315.    Special    pay:    unusually    hazardous 
duty  or  duty  performed  under  unusu- 
ally severe  working  conditions 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay ' 
may  be  paid  special  pay,  in  the  amount  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
any  month  during  which  the  member  per- 
forms duties  that  have  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  be— 

"(1)  unusually  hazardous;  or 

"(2)  performed  under  unusually  severe 
working  conditions. 

"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $110  per  month,  in  the  case  of  an  officer 
and  at  the  rate  of  $55  per  month,  in  the 
case  of  an  enlisted  member. 

"(c)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more 
than  one  payment  of  special  pay  under  this 
section  for  any  month. 

"(2)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section  for  any  period  of 
service  for  which  that  member  receives  spe- 
cial or  incentive  pay  under  section  301  301a. 
301c,  or  304  of  this  title. 

"(d)  In  time  of  war,  the  President  may 
suspend  the  payment  of  special  pay  under 
this  section. '. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"315.  Special  pay:  unusually  hazardous  duty 

or  duty   performed   under  unusually 

severe  working  conditions.". 

duty  REQUIRING  AN  ENGINEERING  OR 
^  SCIENTIFIC  SKILL  DESIGNATED  AS  CRITICAL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 315  (as  added  by  section  4)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§  316.  Special  pay:  engineering  and  scientif- 
ic career  accession  bonus  and  continu- 
ation pay 

"(a)  In  this  section,  the  term  engineering 
or  scientific  duty'  means  service  performed 
by  an  officer  holding  a  degree  in  engineer- 
ing or  science  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  that  requires  a  skill  designated 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  critical  and  that  requires  an  engi- 
neering or  science  degree. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  an  officer  of  an  armed  force 
who- 
'd) is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 
"(2)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  having  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  detail  to  engineering  or  scientific 
duty;  and 

"(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  serve 
on  active  duty  for  detaU  to  engineering  or 
scientific  duties  for  a  period  of  at  least  four 
years; 

may  be  paid,  in  addition  to  all  other  com- 
pensation to  which  the  officer  is  entitled,  a 
bonus  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 
The  bonus  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
equal  periodic  installments,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,   an   officer   of   an   armed   force 
who- 
'd) is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 
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••(2)  is  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7; 
"(3)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  having  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  detail  to  engineering  or  scientific 
duty; 

••(4)  has  completed  at  least  three  but  less 
than  nineteen  years  of  engineering  or  sclen- 
flc  duty  as  an  officer: 

••<5)  is  not  serving  a  period  of  obligated 
service  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section: 
and 

"(6)  executes  a  written  agreement  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  detail  to  engineer- 
ing or  scientific  duty  for  at  least  one  year, 
but  no  more  than  four  years,  of  active  serv- 
ice: 

may.  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  paid. 
In  addition  to  all  other  compensation  to 
which  the  officer  Is  entitled,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years,  or  monthly  fraction  thereof,  of  ob- 
ligated service  to  which  the  officer  agrees 
under  the  agreement.  The  toUl  amount 
payable  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  In 
equal  periodic  installments  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(dKl)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on 
active  duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which 
he  has  been  paid  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  refund  that  percentage 
of  the  payment  that  the  unserved  part  of 
the  period  Is  of  the  toUl  period  for  which 
the  payment  was  made.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  alter  or  modify  the  obligation 
of  a  regular  officer  to  perform  active  service 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Comple- 
tion by  a  regular  officer  of  the  toUl  period 
of  obligated  service  specified  in  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion does  not  obligate  the  President  to 
accept  a  resignation  submitted  by  that  offi- 
cer. 

■•(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  obligation  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  imposed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  is  for  all  purposes  a  debt 
owed  to  the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  refund  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  sut>section  if  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  determines  that  recovery 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
or  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  an  agreement  under  this 
section  does  not  discharge  the  member  sign- 
ing such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising 
under  such  agreement  or  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  This  paragraph  ap- 
plies to  any  case  commenced  under  title  11 
after  September  30.  1981. '•. 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"316.    Special:    engineering    and    scientific 
career  accession  bonus  and  continu- 
ation pay  ". 

TEMPORARY  LODGING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  6.  (aXl)  Chapter  7  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  404  the  following  new  section: 
"§404a.    Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  expenses. 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  ordered  to  make  a 
change  of  permanent  station  to  another  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  may  be  paid  or  re- 
imbursed for  subsistence  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  the  member  and  the  member's 


dependenU  during  a  period  not  exceeding 
four  days  while  occupying  temporary  quar- 
ters incident  to  that  change  of  permanent 
station. 

•(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe  aver- 
age daily  subsistence  rates  for  purposes  of 
this  section  for  the  member  and  for  each  de- 
pendent. Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed  by  or 
under  section  404(d)  of  this  title  for  the 
area  where  the  temporary  quarters  are  lo- 
cated.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  404  the 
following  new  Item: 

"404a.    Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  experwes.". 

(b)  Section  411(a)  of  such  title  U  amended 
by  Inserting  "404a."  after  "(d>-(f),". 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TRAVEL  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  405a(a)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  In  that  section  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  allowances 
may  be  paid  in  advance.". 

(b)  Section  406(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Travel  and  transportation 
allowances  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  paid  in  advance.". 

(c)  Section  407(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "An  allowance  payable  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  advance. '. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  POR  MEMBERS 
SERVING  CONSECtmVE  ASSIGNMENTS  OVERSEAS 

Sec.  8.  Section  411b(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "who  Is  ordered  to  a  con- 
secutive tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty  sta- 
tion or"  after  "District  of  Columbia";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If,  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  this  subsection  is 
denied  leave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty 
overseas,  the  member  shall  be  authorized  to 
use  such  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances from  his  current  duty  station  at  the 
first  time  the  member  is  granted  leave.". 

TRAVEL  FROM  ISOLATED  DOTY  STATIONS  AND 
TRAVEL  INCIDENT  TO  EMERGENCY  LEAVE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  411b  the  following  new  sections: 
"5411c.   Travel   and    transportation   allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  connection 
with  leave  from  certain  stations  in  for- 
eign countries 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service,  while  serving  at  a  duty 
station  abroad  in  an  area  specifically  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  may  be  paid  transpor- 
tation— 

"( 1 )  to  another  location  abroad  having  dif- 
ferent social,  climatic,  or  environmental 
conditions  than  those  at  the  duty  station  at 
which  the  member  Is  serving:  or 

"(2)  to  a  location  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  transportation  authorized  by 
this  section  is  limited  to  payment  for  trans- 
portation of  the  member,  and  of  each  de- 
pendent of  the  member  authorized  to  reside 
at  the  member's  duty  station,  for  one  round- 
trip  during  any  continuous  two-year  tour 


and  two  roundtrlps  during  any  continuous 
three-year  tour. 

"S411d.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  for  members  sta- 
tioned abroad  and  dependents  Incident 
to  emergency  leave 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  roundtrip 
transportation  for  a  member  stationed  over- 
seas and  for  dependents  of  the  member  au- 
thorized to  reside  at  the  members  duty  sta- 
tion may  be  provided  from  the  members 
duty  station  to  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions Incident  to  emergency  leave  grant- 
ed for  reasons  of  personal  emergency  (or,  in 
the  case  of  transportation  provided  only  for 
a  dependent,  under  circumstances  involving 
a  personal  emergency  similar  to  the  circum- 
stances for  which  emergency  leave  could  be 
granted  a  member). 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  Involved,  Government  transpor- 
tation is  not  reasonably  available.  Transpor- 
tation authorized  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  the  cost  of  Government-procured 
commercial  roundtrip  air  travel  from  the 
international  airport  nearest  the  location  of 
the  member  and  dependents  at  the  time  no- 
tification of  the  emergency  is  received  or 
the  international  airport  nearest  the  duty 
station  of  the  member  and  dependents  In 
the  overseas  area— 

"(1)  to  the  international  airport  within 
the  continental  United  States  closest  to  the 
overseas  airport  from  which  the  member  or 
dependents  depart;  or 

"(2)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, to  an  airport  within  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  convenient  to  the 
uniformed  service  Involved. 

"5411e.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  certain 
emergency  situations 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  performing  temporary 
duty  away  from  his  permanent  duty  station 
may  be  paid  the  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  provided  by  section  404  of  this 
title  for  travel  performed  from  his  place  of 
temporary  duty  to  his  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion or  to  any  other  location,  and  return  (if 
applicable),  if  such  travel  has  been  approved 
because  of  the  serious  illness  or  Injury  or 
the  death  of  a  dependent  of  the  member. 
Travel  and  transportation  to  a  location 
other  than  the  permanent  duty  station  of 
the  member  may  not  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion in  excess  of  the  amount  for  such  travel 
and  transportation  to  the  member's  perma- 
nent duty  station,  and  return  (If  applica- 
ble).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  411b  the 
following  new  items: 

"411c.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  connection 
with  leave  from  certain  stations  In  for- 
eign countries. 

•411d.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  for  members  sta- 
tioned abroad  and  dependents  incident 
to  emergency  leave. 

"41  le.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  certain 
emergency  situations. ". 
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UNIFORM  ALLOWANCES  AND  ADVANCED  PAY  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH  PRO- 
FESSIONS SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■'(4)  upon  reporting  for  the  first  period  of 
active  duty  required  by  section  2121(c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Schol- 
arship P»rogram.". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(l)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  In  advance  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  Program  upon  reporting 
for  a  period  of  active  duty  required  by  sec- 
tion 2121(c)  of  title  10.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1981. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  6 
shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1982. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Bingham,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3380)  to  increase 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  had  come  to  no  res- 
olution thereon. 


PERMISSION  POR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  325,  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS  POR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  a  1 -month  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1345 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  is 
celebrating  its  first  anniversary  this 
month  of  a  commendable  program 
aimed  at  encouraging  local  youth  to 
show  appreciation  for  and  help  pre- 
serve the  resources  of  nature  through 
various  projects  of  their  choosing.  The 
basic  theme  of  this  program  is  to  use 
the  resources  of  area  youth  to  help 
save  the  resources  of  nature.  This  new 
program  focuses  on  those  local  envi- 
ronmental problems  that  can  be  solved 
through  the  efforts  of  citizens  who 
care.  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  and 
with  little  or  no  funding.  The  Mobile 
area  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  will 
participate  in  identifying  and  correct- 
ing problems  within  a  wide  range  of 
conservation  projects  and  will  also 
work  to  involve  other  youth  groups  in 
these  projects. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  so  many 
groups  have  joined  in  to  make  this 
project  so  successful,  groups  such  as 
the  Alabama  Forestry  Commission, 
Mobile  Bay  Audubon  Society,  Mobile 
County  Public  School  System,  and 
many  others.  I  was  so  impressed  that  I 
thought  others  should  know  about  it. 
I  think  this  is  an  ideal  project  for 
young  people  across  the  Nation. 

The  program  involves  a  lot  of  elbow 
grease  and  public  spirit  and  I  wish, 
through  these  means,  to  commend  all 
those  involved  in  this  program,  for  the 
work  they  are  doing  in  bringing  all 
these  elements  together  in  a  program 
that  shows  great  potential.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  noti- 
fying the  House  today  of  a  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  proposal  to  guar- 
antee another  $10  million  in  private 
loans  to  four  Spanish  electric  utilities 
to  make  possible  the  sale  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  to  complete  the  ASCO  II 
nuclear  powerplant  on  the  Ebro  River 
in  the  Province  of  Tarragona. 

The  Eximbank  has  previously  com- 
mitted $66.5  million  in  direct  loans 
and  $65.4  million  in  guarantees  to  help 
finance  this  project.  The  additional  fi- 
nancing is  needed  to  cover  cost  in- 
creases on  U.S.  supplies  and  services 
for  the  powerplant. 

This  Eximbank  financing  notifica- 
tion was  referred  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee's  Subcommit- 


tee on  International  Trade.  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Section 
2(b)(3)(iii)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  requires  that 
the  Eximbank  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  guarantees  involving 
the  export  of  nuclear  technology  or 
equipment.  Unless  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
Eximbank  notification,  which  provides 
the  details  and  terms  of  the  proposed 
financial  guarantees  and  a  description 
of  the  ASCO  II  nuclear  plant.  I  would 
welcome  any  comments  or  questions 
my  colleagues  might  have  on  this  fi- 
nancing proposal. 

The  Eximbank  material  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
House  Banking  Committee,   U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(b)<3)<iil)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  S.  Pigman, 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  26, 1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)(ill)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Spain. 

A.  Description  op  Transaction 

1.  BACKGROtmD  AND  PURPOSE 

In  April,  1973,  Eximbank  authorized  fi- 
nancial support  in  the  form  of  a  direct  loan 
of  $49,033,800,  a  guarantee  of  private  bank 
loans  of  $49,033,800  and  a  local  cost  guaran- 
tee of  loans  of  $16,344,600  to  four  Spanish 
electric  utilities— Puerzas  Electricas  de  Ca- 
taluna.  S.A.  (FECSA).  Empresa  Nacional  Hi- 
droelectrica  del  Ribagorzana,  S.A. 
(ENHER).  Hldroerlectrica  de  Cataluna.  S.A. 
(HEC)  and  Hldroelectrica  del  Segre.  SJi. 
(SEGRE)  (Borrowers)  for  the  ASCO  II  nu- 
clear power  plant,  located  on  the  Ebro  River 
in  the  Province  of  Tarragona,  135  KM  West 
of  Barcelona.  This  plant  is  the  companion 
plant  to  the  contiguous  ASCO  I  nuclear 
plant.  In  January,  1978.  Eximbank  author- 
ized an  additional  direct  loan  of  $17,470,050 
to  support  an  additional  $20,553,000  of  U.S. 
exports  for  the  ASCO  II  project. 

The  Borrowers  have  now  requested,  and 
Eximbank  is  prepared  to  provide,  additional 
support  in  the  form  of  a  financial  guarantee 
of  private  loans  of  $10,114,000  for  the  ASCO 
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U  nuclear  power  plant.  The  Borrowers  re- 
quire this  additional  financing  for  cost  in- 
creases principally  involving  an  increased 
U.S.  scope  of  supply  covering  new  equip- 
ment, equipment  modification  and  addition- 
al engineering  services.  This  increased  U.S. 
scope  of  supply  largely  reflects  the  desire  of 
the  Spanish  nuclear  regulatory  authority 
and  the  project  participants  to  be  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident.  In  addition,  a 
lesser  portion  of  the  project  cost  increases 
have  resulted  from  low  labor  productivity  In 
Spain,  which  has  caused  schedule  exten- 
sions and  increased  U.S.  costs  for  fuel  stor- 
age, erection  supervision  and  other  engi- 
neering services.  Elximbank  considers  the 
reasons  for  and  the  amount  of  the  increased 
U.S.  costs  to  be  reasonable  and  necess.iry  to 
complete  construction  of  this  project. 

2.  IDKWTITV  OP  THE  PAHTIES 

FECSA,  a  privately-owned  company  estab- 
lished in  1951  and  headquartered  in  Barce- 
lona, is  Spain's  third  largest  electric  utility. 
It  participates  in  the  ownership  of  and  fi- 
nancing for  the  project  to  the  extent  of  40 
percent. 

ENH£R,  incorporated  in  1946,  is  a  "na- 
tional enterprise"  corporation  controlled  by 
Institute  Nacional  de  Industria,  an  autono- 
mous agency  of  the  Spanish  State  estab- 
lished In  1941  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  reorganization  of  industrial  enterprises 
important  to  the  economic  development  of 
Spain.  ENHER  is  the  sixth  largest  electric 
utility  enterprise  in  Spain  and  is  a  40  per- 
cent participant  in  ASCO  II. 

HEC  was  incorporated  in  1946  and  is  the 
twelfth  largest  electric  utility  in  Spain.  It  is 
privately  owned  and  is  a  15  percent  partici- 
pant in  the  project. 

SEGRE,  a  closely-held  private  company,  is 
the  twenty-first  largest  electric  utility  in 
Spain  and  is  a  5  percent  participant  in 
ASCO  II. 

3.  NATURK  AND  USE  OP  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

The  principal  goods  and  services  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  increased  U.S.  costs  are  new  equip- 
ment, equipment  modifications  and  addi- 
tional engineering  services  to  be  provided  by 
the  Westinghouse  Corporation,  the  Bechtel 
Corporation  and  other  U.S.  suppliers.  In  ad- 
dition, schedule  delays  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased costs  of  previously  contracted  erec- 
tion supervision  and  other  engineering  serv- 
ices and  in  U.S.  fuel  storage  charges  im- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Eiiergy. 

4.  SAPETY  AND  SAPEGUARD  ASPECTS 

Exports  of  the  nuclear  equipment  and 
services  will  be  made  within  the  framework 
of  two  agreements:  (1)  the  bilateral  "Agree- 
ment on  Atomic  Energy:  Cooperation  for 
Civil  Uses"  between  the  United  States  and 


Spain  of  August  16,  1957,  as  amended,  and 
(2)  the  trilateral  agreement  "Atomic 
Energy:  Application  of  Safeguards  by  the 
IAEA  to  the  United  States-Spain  Coopera- 
tion Agreement"  among  the  United  States, 
Spain  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  on  December  9,  1966.  as  amended. 
In  addition,  prior  to  export  of  the  equip- 
ment and  fuel,  licenses  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

S.  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  APPROVAL 

In  accordance  with  established  proce- 
dures, Exlmbank  requested  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  the  proposed  transaction. 
The  Department  of  State  has  advised  that 
the  Executive  Branch  has  no  objection  to 
Eximbank's  proceeding  with  this  transac- 
tion. 

B.  Explanation  op  Additional  Eximbank 
Financing 

1 .  REASONS 

The  Eximbank  guarantee  of  $10,114,000 
will  facillUte  the  export  of  $15,560,000  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  The  additional  costs 
for  which  the  Borrowers  are  requesting  fi- 
nancing are  attributable  to  an  increased 
U.S.  scope  of  supply  covering  new  equip- 
ment, equipment  modifications  and  addi- 
tional engineering  services  reflecting  the 
desire  of  the  Spanish  nuclear  regulatory  au- 
thority and  the  project  participants  to  be 
fully  responsive  to  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  Three  Mile  Island  accident.  Also,  some 
additional  costs  are  being  incurred  for  esca- 
lation of  U.S.  fuel  storage  charges  and  costs 
of  erection  supervision  and  other  engineer- 
ing services  caused  by  project  construction 
schedule  delays.  For  these  reasons,  Exim- 
bank feels  It  Is  appropriate  to  provide  Its 
guarantee  support  for  financing  of  these 
costs. 

2.  the  pinancing  plan 

The  additional  costs  of  the  United  States 
goods  and  services  are  $15,560,000,  which 
will  be  financed  as  follows: 


Pvctnt  of 

U.S.(Hl> 


Cisliiawnent $5.44(^00  35 

Pnnle  bans  luafMltcd  by  Enfflbnt 10,114,000  65 

Toa 15,S60M0  100 


(A)  eximbank  charges 
A  guarantee  fee  of  0.5  percent  per  annum 
on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the  private 
loans  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  and  a  guar- 
antee commitment  fee  of  0.125  t>ercent  per 
annimi  on  the  undisbursed  portion  of  the 
private  loans  guaranteed  by  Eximbank  will 
be  charged.  All  fees  are  payable  semiannual- 
ly. 


IB)  REPAYMENT  TERMS 


Repayment  by  the  Borrowers  of  the  Ex- 
Imbank-guaranteed  private  loans  for  the  ad- 
ditional costs  will  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
repayment  schedule  for  the  total  Exim- 
bank-supported  financing  for  the  ASCO  II 
nuclear  power  project,  which  is  as  follows: 
(I)  the  portion  allocated  to  the  nuclear  plant 
equipment  costs  will  be  repaid  In  20  semian- 
nual Installments  beginning  June  18,  1985 
(which  Is  6  months  after  the  estimated  start 
of  commercial  operations  of  the  plant);  and 
(il)  the  portion  allocated  to  the  fuel  fabrica- 
tion and  engineering  services  will  be  repaid 
In  6  semiannual  Installments  beginning 
June  18,  1985. 

Attached  Is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on 
Spain. 

Sincerely. 

William  H.  Draper  III. 

Attachment. 

EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  SPAIN 
|«i  d  My  31,  IMI] 
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DEFAULTS  AND  RESCHEDULINGS 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  reschedulings  of  Export-Import 
Bank  direct  credits  for  U.S.  export  sales  in 
Spain. 

SPAIN 

Area  (1000  sq.  km.):  514.8. 
Population  (mld-1979):  37.2. 
Population  density:  74/sq.  km. 
GDP  per  capita  (1980):  $5,661. 

GDP  (1980) 
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REAGAN  JUSTICE? 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  story  entitled:  "Justice  Official's 
Memo  on  Yonkers  Bias  Suit  Stirs  Con- 
troversy," which  described  a  memo  cir- 
culated by  a  top-ranking  official  of  the 
Reagan  civil  rights  division  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

I  have  obtained  the  full  text  of  this 
outrageous  document,  and  submit  it 
today  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues, even  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  will  be  shocked  by  its 
tone,  and  outraged  at  its  racist  impli- 
cations. 

The  memo,  written  by  Robert  J. 
D'Agostino,  the  designate  for  Deputy 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  recom- 
mends that  the  Justice  Department 
withdraw  its  participation  in  a  land- 
mark civil  rights  case  involving  school 
and  housing  discrimination  in  Yon- 
kers, N.Y.  The  Justice  Department 
had  filed  suit  charging  that  the  local 
school  board,  city  officials  and  the 
local  community  development  agency 
had  discriminated  against  the  city's 
32-percent  minority  population 
through  a  pattern  of  school  construc- 
tion and  closings,  alteration  of  attend- 
ance lines,  assignment  of  teachers,  and 
selection  of  sites  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing in  heavily  minority  areas.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  is  apparently  now  re- 
viewing this  and  two  other  cases  to  de- 
termine whether  it  will  continue  to 
prosecute  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memo  I  place 
before  my  colleagues  today  is  one  of 
insensitivity,  callousness,  and  racism. 
It  is  written  by  a  man  who,  if  con- 
firmed, will  hold  a  key  position  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  procedures 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  Civil 
Rights  Division.  Yet,  by  its  content 
and  by  the  use  of  racist  "code  words" 
such  as  "racial  mixing"  and  "coerced 
residential  integration",  it  offers  evi- 
dence of  an  attitude  against  effective 


affirmative  action  and  civil  rights  en- 
forcement. 

Most  abhorrent  of  Mr.  D'Agostino's 
opinions  are  those  expressed  by  the 
following: 

(B)lacks  were  "Improperly  classified  as 
emotionally  disturbed."  Why  Improperly? 
*  •  •  Blacks,  because  of  their  family,  cultur- 
al and  economic  background  are  more  dis- 
ruptive in  the  classroom  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
protest  this  affront  to  the  credibility 
of  our  Government's  commitment  to 
civil  rights. 

The  memo  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  21,  1981. 

To:  Wm.  Bradford  Reynolds,  Assistant  At- 
torney General-E>eslgnate,  Civil  Rights 
Division. 
Prom:  Robert  J.  D'Agostino,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney   General-Designate,   ClvU 
Rights  Division. 
Subject:  United  Slates  v.  Yonkers  Board  of 
Education  et  oL 
Yonkers  Is  a  most  Interesting  case  in  that 
it  represents  both  the  end  result  of  a  mind 
set  In  the  educational  area  and  one  of  the 
opening  shots  In  a  new  attempt  to  remake 
America  through  coerced  residential  Inte- 
gration. 

Segregative  intent  is  found  in  virtually 
every  act  taken  by  school  authorities  if  that 
act  did  not  lead  to  the  ultimate  good  as  de- 
fined by  the  Justice  Department,  racial 
mixing. 

The  letter  of  August  25,  1980,  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  Yonkers  summa- 
rizes the  facts  relied  upon  by  Justice  in 
bringing  suit  against  the  school  system. 
Seven  paragraphs  deal  with  those  facts. 

Paragraph  one  deals  with  school  construc- 
tion' policies.  Here  Justice  contends  that 
schools  that  were  built  and  opened  with 
"greater  than  50  percent  minority  enroll- 
ment" were  intentionally  racially  segregat- 
ed, presumably  because  there  are  now  over 
85  percent  minority.  I  would  say  that  a  50 
percent  or  so  minority  sch(x>l  would  be  con- 
sidered Integrated  if  Yonkers  pro[K>sed  to 
open  one  now.  The  fact  that  two  schools 
had  "no  significant  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents" until  school  closing  In  1976  is  evi- 
dence of  segregative  Intent.  I  say  it  is  just 
the  opposite.  Sch(x>ls  were  closed  In  1976 
which  resulted  in  formerly  all-white  schools 
becoming  integrated.  Other  schools  opened 
up  virtually  all-white  or  minority.  Possibly, 
they  were  constructed  where  the  students 
were— neighborhood  schools  in  urban  areas 
were  once  considered  very  desirable. 


Paragraph  two  alleges  as  proving  segrega- 
tive intent  both  the  closing  of  schools  which 
resulted  in  other  schools  being  more  identi- 
fiably  of  one  race  and  the  closings  which  re- 
sulted In  Intergratlng  schools.  Perhaps  the 
school  board  was  treating  schools  as  "just 
schools." 

Paragraph  three  deals  with  assignment  of 
faculty  and  administrators.  Here  the  affirm- 
ative hiring  practices  of  the  school  board 
are  claimed  to  be  proof  of  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  since  the  school  board  as- 
signed a  disproportionate  number  of  newly 
hired  blacks  and  Hispanics  to  minority 
schools— not  all— just  a  disporportionate 
number. 

Paragraph  four  states  that  blacks  were 
"Improperly  classified  as  emotionally  dis- 
turbed." Why  improperly?  And  by  what  evi- 
dence does  Justice  presume  to  Impose  their 
views  on  who  is  or  who  Is  not  emotionally 
disturbed  (presumably  disruptive  in  the 
classroom)?  Evidently.  Justice's  position  Is 
that  unless  equal  proportions  of  blacks  and 
whites  are  classified  as  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, the  law  violates  the  civil  rights  stat- 
utes or  the  Constitution.  What  hogwash. 
Blacks,  because  of  their  family,  cultural  and 
economic  background  are  more  disruptive  In 
the  classroom  on  the  average.  It  seems  that 
they  would  benefit  from  such  programs. 

Paragraph  five  dealing  with  counseling 
given  to  minority  students  claims  a  dispro- 
portionate number  were  steered  to  inferior 
vocational  programs  then  to  expanded  gen- 
eral programs  on  the  high  school  level.  Dis- 
proportionate to  their  school  achievement? 
Disproportionate  to  their  needs?  Creation  of 
flexible  or  special  programs  to  handle  spe- 
cial needs  of  economically  and  socially  dis- 
advantaged children  now  becomes  evidence 
of  segregative  intent. 

Paragraph  six  deals  with  faculty  and  fa- 
cilities. Insofar  as  there  was  unequal  treat- 
ment of  blacks  and  whites,  a  violation  is 
present.  However,  the  paragraph  goes  on  to 
criticize  the  fact  that  the  schools  provided 
less  In  the  way  of  academic  curricula  to 
blacks.  Another  logical  reason  for  that  Is 
that  fewer  blacks  were  precoUege.  Certainly, 
that  was  true  up  until  the  last  few  years. 

Paragraph  seven  deals  with  the  failure  to 
adopt  a  plan  which  the  board  had  no  obliga- 
tion to  adopt,  but  which  would  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  Justice,  better  mixed  races,  per- 
haps, by  busing  everyone  somewhere  else. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  list  of  alleged 
offenses  that  violated  the  Constitution  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  that  the  Yonkers 
School  Board  Is  in  an  impossible  position. 
They  were  damned  If  they  did  and  damned 
If  they  didn't. 
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In  the  housing  area.  Justice  is  demanding 
that  Yonkers  build  1100  units  of  low-income 
or  subsidized  housing  regardless  of  the  bur- 
dens in  "non-minority  impacted  areas."  Evi- 
dently, the  power  of  the  purse  now  resides 
ever  more  firmly  in  the  federal  courts  as 
guided  by  Justice— an  interesting  gloss  on 
self-government.  What  is  the  nature  of  Yon- 
kers' violation?  They  were  stupid  enough  or 
altruistic  enough  to  voluntarily  participate 
in  programs  to  build  low-cost  and  subsidized 
housing  on  sites  approved  by  HUD  in  areas 
that  housing  was  thought  to  be  needed.  The 
Justice  position  is.  evidently,  that  the  build- 
ing of  these  housing  units  in  areas  of  high 
minority  concentration  were  constitutional 
violations  requiring  additional  construction 
on  Justice  approved  'sites.  Allegations  of 
Title  VIII  violations  are  thrown  in  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  effects  test.  This 
case  should  be  compared  with  the  Manches- 
ter. New  Hampshire  case  where  it  is  our 
contention  that  ManchesteT  violated  the 
Constitution  by  refusing  to  voluntarily  par- 
ticipate in  a  low-cost  or  subsidized  housing 
program  after  the  town  thought  it  might. 

I  believe  that  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Yonkers  case  is  demanded  by  this  Depart- 
ment. I  see  absolutely  no  reason  to  pursue 
this  case  in  its  present  form.  If  it  is  the 
Reagan  Administration's  position  to  at- 
tempt to  create  law  that  will  mandate  the 
building  of  low-income  housing  projects 
when  communities  do  not  want  such 
projects,  then  we  should  proceed,  otherwise 
we  should  not. 

The  Yonkers  review  should  be  made  in  the 
context  of  a  complete  rethinking  of  our  po- 
sition in  the  housing  cases  including  Man- 
chester.m 


GRANVILLE  CAYCE  III 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky.,  recently  lost  a  promi- 
nent business,  civic  and  church  leader 
with  the  death  of  Granville  Cayce  III. 

Even  though  he  was  only  32  at  the 
time  of  his  imtimely  death,  Granville 
Cayce  III  had  become  an  active  busi- 
nessman and  civic  leader,  and  was  a 
church  deacon. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sympathy 
to  his  widow,  Karen  Sholar  Cayce,  to 
his  parents,  Granville  L.  Cayce,  Jr., 
and  Billie  Lee  Watson  Cayce,  and  his 
two  brothers,  Breck  and  Mike  Cayce. 

Granville  Cayce  III  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  Cayce  Mill  Supply  Co.  in  Hop- 
kinsville.  He  was  an  active  member 
and  leader  of  the  local  Jaycees  chap- 
ter, and  in  1980  received  the  coveted 
Jaycee  of  the  Year  award  for  his  work 
in  the  local  chapter. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  efforts  to 
raise  funds  and  oversee  construction 
of  a  new  Jaycee  multipurpose  build- 
ing. He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
local  fair  board  and  United  Way  fund- 
raising  efforts.  He  was  also  an  Eagle 
Scout  and  remained  active  in  Scouting 
activities. 

Granville  Cayce  III  was  a  deacon  at 
the  First  Christian  Church  and  was  a 
Chi  Rho  leader  at  the  church. 


Mere  words  cannot  relate  the  full 
story  of  this  man  and  the  mark  that 
he  left  on  his  commimity.  Granville 
Cayce  III  will  be  missed.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion today  to  offer  my  condolences 
and  those  of  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  who,  directly  or  otherwise, 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  civic  and 
church  leader.* 


CANADIAN-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  world  so  troubled,  and  the  United 
States  involved  in  so  many  turbulent 
areas  around  the  world,  it  is  all  too 
easy  to  become  complacent  in  the 
happy  situation  we  have  historically 
had  in  our  relations  with  Canada.  We 
are  more  than  just  neighbors;  in  many 
imdertakings  both  large  and  small,  we 
have  been  partners  as  well.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  share  close  mili- 
tary ties  both  in  NATO  and  in  the 
North  American  Aerospace  Command. 
Our  defense  procurement  arrange- 
ments date  back  to  World  War  II.  The 
two  coimtries  also  cooperate  on  a  wide 
range  of  international  problems,  of 
which  southern  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  are  only  the  most  current  exam- 
ples. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  delegation 
to  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  our  friendship  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one:  We  have  as  a  recent  ex- 
ample the  outstanding  assistance 
Canada  provided  some  of  our  people  in 
Iran.  It  is  the  highest  compliment  to 
our  relationship  that  while  we  were 
deeply  grateful  for  the  assistance,  we 
were  not  surprised  that  so  considerate 
and  courageous  an  action  should  have 
come  from  Canada. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  list  of 
problems  which  currently  exist  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Some  of  the 
problems  involve  complaints  of 
Canada  against  us,  and  some  of  them 
involve  complaints  we  have  against 
them.  All  of  them  are  complex,  and 
they  are  proving  persistent.  At  this 
point,  I  regret  to  have  to  note,  there 
appear  to  be  signs  that  tension  and 
even  tempers  are  begirming  to  rise  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

Attention  on  our  side  is  centered  on 
Canada's  new  national  energy  policy 
and  on  the  squeeze  it  puts  not  only  on 
American  energy  companies  in 
Canada,  but  on  trade,  investment,  and 
general  business  prospects  for  a  range 
of  American  firms.  Moves  by  Canadian 
companies  to  take  over  American  ones 
in  this  country  have  also  caused  a  re- 
action here. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  understand  our 
own  reaction  to  a  handful  of  Canadian 
takeover  efforts  in  the  United  States, 


we  can  also  understand  Canadian  con- 
cerns when  almost  three-quarters  of 
Canada's  energy  industry  is  in  foreign 
hands.  In  fact,  some  80  percent  of  that 
foreign  participation  is  American. 

We  can  also  understand  Canadian 
concerns  about  a  number  of  other 
problems:  The  Garrison  diversion 
project,  which  would  help  irrigate 
North  Dakota  but  which  Canadians 
fear  would  threaten  Canadian  fisher- 
ies; the  Eastport  refinery  project, 
which  would  put  a  refinery  in  Maine 
but  which  would  send  oil  tankers  and 
the  concomitant  risk  of  spills,  into  Ca- 
nadian waters;  the  Ross  Dam  project, 
which  would  provide  additional  elec- 
tricity for  our  Pacific  Northwest  but 
would  flood  7  more  miles  of  Canadian 
territory;  acid  rain,  which  both  our 
countries  unhappily  produce  but  of 
which  we  dump  more  on  them  than 
they  dump  on  us.  The  list  could  go  on. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  a  list  of  our  own 
concerns  and  complaints  about  meas- 
ures taken  or  being  contemplated  by 
Canada.  Several  of  these  measures 
affect  international  investment  or 
trade  and  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  established  international  norms. 

But  my  purpose  is  not  to  present  an 
exhaustive  list  of  either  side's  com- 
plaints. It  is  rather  to  illustrate  the 
range  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
and  issues  between  us.  None  of  them  is 
likely  to  go  away  quickly  or  easily;  if 
they  were  easy,  they  would  have  been 
solved  already. 

So,  along  with  the  traditional  friend- 
ship which  we  have  understandably 
tended  to  take  for  granted,  we  also 
have  to  accept  that  problems  of  prox- 
imity, inevitably  arising  from  the  5,000 
miles  of  border  we  share,  will  continue 
to  exist.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  simply 
making  the  problems  go  away,  but  of 
determining  how  they  should  best  be 
managed. 

My  concern  and  my  call  is  that  we 
bear  in  mind  our  heritage  and  history 
of  friendship  and  cooperation,  and 
seek  resolution  of  our  differences 
within  that  framework.  Let  our  mes- 
sage to  our  Canadian  friends  be  that 
we  value  their  friendship,  imderstand 
their  concerns,  and  will  work  together 
to  resolve  or  alleviate  their  grievances; 
and  let  that  message  also  make  clear 
we  will  look  for  a  like  attitude  from 
them,  so  that  their  undoubted  right  to 
define  and  pursue  their  national  inter- 
ests will  not  impinge  on  our  no  less  le- 
gitimate rights  under  international 
law. 

There  always  exists  the  possibility  of 
legislation  to  balance  off  the  perceived 
injuries  inflicted  by  another  country. 
We  laiow  too  well,  however,  how  easily 
what  begins,  or  is  intended,  as  simple 
redress  sets  off  a  series  of  measures 
and  countermeasures  resulting  in  an 
upward  spiral  of  retaliation  which 
ends  by  proving  nothing  but  which 
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takes  us  further  than  ever  from  solu- 
tion. 

For  now,  as  long  as  prospects  for 
mutually  acceptable  solutions  exist, 
let  us  avoid  this  temptation,  and  call 
instead  for  our  Government  to  exer- 
cise creative  and  vigorous  diplomacy, 
clearly  and  firmly  backed  by  public 
and  congressional  will,  and  to  tackle 
these  problems  and  resolve  them  in  a 
way  that  both  honors  the  traditions 
and  preserves  the  prospects  of  friendly 
and  constructive  relations  with  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  north.* 

The  SPEAKER.  We  have  passed  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dannemeyer).  Does  the  gentle- 
man make  a  request  that  it  be  granted 
to  him  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
granted  my  time  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  CUTS  WHICH  COULD 
BE  MADE  IN  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday  I  addressed  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  dialog  on  two 
interrelated  issues:  First,  the  need  to 
make  additional  reductions  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget,  and  second, 
where  those  reductions  might  be  made 
in  the  coming  weeks.  Specifically,  I  in- 
dicated my  intention  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  list  of  272  potential  cuts 
put  together  by  my  office  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Economic  lask  Force's  Sub- 
committee on  Budget  Reduction,  of 
which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. The  budget  study  was  distribut- 
ed in  late  July  as  a  research  inventory 
under  the  auspices  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Research  Committee. 

As  a  result,  the  study  is  being  updat- 
ed to  reflect  changes  made  in  the  final 
version  of  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  the 
272  cuts,  which  total  some  $52.3  bil- 
lion, serve  as  a  useful  point  of  depar- 
ture in  our  efforts  to  further  reduce 
spending  in  order  to  bring  the  deficit 
under  control.  Failure  to  control  the 
deficit  will  surely  result  in  continued 
high-interest  rates. 

Before  returning  to  the  list  of  cuts 
where  I  left  off  on  Friday,  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  by  syndicated  colum- 
nist George  F.  Will.  In  discussing  the 
economic  climate.  Will  makes  the  fol- 
lowing important  observation. 

Or  consider  the  soothing  thought  that 
even  if  the  federal  deficit  is  $20  billion 
above  the  administration's  estimate  of  $42.5 


billion,  it  will  be  less  than  2  percent  of  gross 
national  product.  Peel  better?  Don't.  The 
salient  fact  is  that  decade  ago,  federal  bor- 
rowing, including  off-budget  loans,  £u;count- 
ed  for  16  percent  of  the  total  demand  on 
U.S.  credit  markets.  In  the  fiscal  year  now 
ending,  it  will  have  accounted  for  38  per- 
cent. 

Will  goes  on  to  discuss  the  public 
debt  and  its  relationship  to  the  inter- 
est rate  problem: 

About  half  the  federal  debt  of  about  $1 
trillion  has  a  maturity  of  less  than  a  year. 
That  is  good,  if  interest  rates  come  down.  In 
that  case,  government  spending  on  debt 
service  will  decline  substantially.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  maturity  for  so  much  debt  so 
soon  is  not  encouraging,  because  govern- 
ment spending  projections  have  incorporat- 
ed interest  rate  assumptions  that  already 
seem  imreasonably  optimistic. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  allow 
me  to  return  to  the  specific  list  of  po- 
tential cuts.  In  each  instance,  I  urge 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  each 
reduction  would  mean  that  much  less 
that  the  Government  would  need  to 
borrow  and,  correspondingly,  that 
much  more  for  business  loans,  car  pur- 
chases, mortgage  lending,  and  other 
private  investments.  All  of  these 
things  would  increase  employment, 
stimulate  productivity,  and  encourage 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  I  began 
reading  through  this  list  of  272  cuts 
and  had  worked  through  those  items 
contained  under  the  "Judiciary."  This 
afternoon  I  would  like  to  commence 
with  those  proposed  items  for  reduc- 
tion in  the  Executive  Office  and 
"Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
you  examine  the  Federal  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  you  find  that  there  are 
22  major  subdivisions  by  agency  or  de- 
partment, and  the  2  I  have  just  allud- 
ed to,  the  Executive  Office  and 
"Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent," are  merely  2  of  those  22. 

The  first  cut  under  the  Executive 
Office  relates  to  the  Council  and 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality.  This, 
in  our  judgment,  is  one  of  these  redun- 
dant offices  that  our  Government 
could  well  get  along  without.  We  pro- 
pose to  speed  up  the  elimination  of 
this  office,  thereby  saving  $1,044,000. 

In  the  Office  of  Administration,  we 
propose  to  limit  salaries  and  expenses 
to  not  more  than  10  percent  above 
1981,  a  savings,  if  accomplished,  of 
$442,600. 

In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  commonly  referred  to  as 
OMB,  we  would  limit  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  1982  to  10  percent  over  what 
was  spent  in  1981,  This  would  save 
$494,900. 

In  the  Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentatives, we  would  allow  10  percent 
above  1980  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
Proposed  outlays  represent  a  70.8-per- 
cent increase  since  1980.  which  in  our 
judgment  is  somewhat  excessive. 


In  this  category,  these  foiu-  items 
total  $4,868,500. 

Under  "Funds  appropriated  the 
President,"  we  find  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  Congress  enabling  the 
President  to  spend  money  for  various 
programs,  mostly  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign assistance. 

The  first  item  in  this  category  re- 
lates to  expenditures  of  foreign  securi- 
ty assistance,  international  military 
education  and  training.  Here  we  pro- 
pose to  allow  expenditures  in  1982  not 
exceeding  10  percent  above  what  was 
spent  in  1981.  If  this  principle  is  fol- 
lowed, it  would  result  in  a  savings  for 
this  particular  item  of  $11,650,000. 

In  foreign  security  assistance,  eco- 
nomic support  fimd,  we  would  allow  a 
growth  for  1982  which  is  20  percent 
above  1980.  We  should  exercise  great- 
er care  in  giveaway  programs  overseas, 
because  we  have  found  that  we  cannot 
really  buy  friendship  anywhere  for 
the  long-term  or  even,  indeed,  on  a 
short-term  basis.  Likewise,  this  would 
result  in  a  savings  of  $63,051,600. 

In  foreign  development  assistance, 
contribution  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction,  we  would 
again  aUow  20  percent  in  1982  over 
what  was  spent  in  1980.  Members 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  proposed 
outlays  for  this  particular  item  would 
result  in  an  increase  over  1980  of  some 
423.7  percent.  In  our  view  this  is  vastly 
exorbitant  and  should  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. If  we  foUow  the  limitations  as  sug- 
gested, it  would  result  in  a  savings  of 
$63,850,000. 

Foreign  development  assistance,  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Envel- 
opment Association,  we  would  allow  in 
1982,  10  percent  over  what  was  spent 
in  1981,  thereby  restricting  excessive 
funding.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  in  this  instance  has  charged 
that  there  has  been  inadequate  moni- 
toring of  the  activities  of  this  particu- 
lar agency  department,  which  has  also 
engaged  in  poor  procurement  prac- 
tices. 

The  next  item  relates  to  foreign  de- 
velopment assistance,  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Here  again  we  would  limit 
expenditures  in  1982  to  no  more  than 
20  percent  of  1980,  resulting  in  a  sav- 
ings of  $27,636,400.  The  proposed  out- 
lays represent  77.1  percent  of  an  in- 
crease over  1980,  which  we  believe 
imder  present  circiunstances  is  exorbi- 
tant. 

Members  will  note  than  in  many  of 
the  instances  the  proposed  growth  was 
10  or  20  percent  over  what  was  permit- 
ted in  1981  or  1980.  We  feel  that  this 
growth  margin  is  perfectly  proper  and 
appropriate,  because  as  we  all  know, 
when  we  go  in  to  buy  a  car  today,  we 
are  asked  by  our  bank  to  pay  interest 
rates  of  20  or  22  percent,  or  if  we  can 
find  a  home  to  buy  and  money  on  the 
credit  market  to  finance  it,  we  are 
asked  to  pay  17  percent  or  16  percent 
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even  on  a  long-term  basis.  Most  Ameri- 
cans today  cannot  even  afford  to  buy  a 
home  on  that  basis  because  they  do 
not  have  earnings  high  enough  to 
service  a  debt  of  that  type. 

D  1400 

So  it  is  not  unreasonable  in  light  of 
what  we  Americans  are  experiencing 
in  the  credit  marlcets  of  the  country  to 
ask  agencies  of  Government  in  1982  to 
limit  their  increases  to  10  percent  over 
what  was  spent  in  1981. 

To  continue,  under  foreign  develop- 
ment assistance.  African  Development 
Fund,  we  would  allow  in  1982.  10  per- 
cent over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  This 
would  save  $3  million. 

In  foreign  development  assistance, 
African  Development  Bank,  we  would 
defer  this  authorization  as  unneces- 
sary since  this  new  program  largely 
duplicates  the  work  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund.  This  would  save 
$17,987,000. 

In  foreign  development  assistance. 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development,  we  would  allow  in  1982  a 
growth  of  not  more  than  10  percent 
over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  The  pro- 
posal for  this  particular  agency,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  is  60  percent  over  what 
was  spent  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
recommendation,  if  implemented, 
would  save  $12,500,000. 

In  foreign  development  assistance, 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, we  would  eliminate  U.N.  fund- 
ing. The  U.N.  Development  Fund  of 
$145  million  and  U.N.  Children's  Fund 
of  $45  million  are  not  part  of  the  regu- 
lar U.N.  contribution.  This  proposed 
cut  would  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  $190  million. 

In  foreign  development  assistance, 
functional  development  assistance  pro- 
gram, we  would  cut  50  percent  from 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  authority 
for  population  planning.  We  would  re- 
strict this  particular  program,  which 
some  of  us  choose  to  call  social  engi- 
neering at  taxpayers'  expense.  This 
would  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try $172,960,500. 

In  foreign  development  assistance, 
Sahel  development  program,  we  would 
allow  10  percent  over  what  was  spent 
in  1981  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  addi- 
tional program,  in  our  judgment,  is 
unaffordable  at  the  present  time.  The 
Sahel  has  gotten  considerable  atten- 
tion through  recent  televised  broad- 
casts and  advertising  in  attempts  to 
raise  private  contributions.  If  imple- 
mented, this  would  save  $10,823,800. 

In  foreign  development  assistance. 
International  Development  Coopera- 
tive Agency,  operating  expenses,  also 
known  as  AID,  we  would  cut  10  per- 
cent from  the  proposed  expenditure 
for  1982.  We  feel  there  is  much  redun- 
dancy with  other  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, and  here  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  auditing  arm  of  Con- 
gress, has  reported  that  poor  procure- 


ment practices  and  monitoring  exists 
in  this  program.  $32,649,100  would  be 
saved. 

Foreign  assistance  development, 
trade  and  development  program,  re- 
scind this  program  is  our  recommenda- 
tion. In  our  judgment,  we  really 
caiuiot  afford  new  programs  of  this 
type.  This  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$2,337,000. 

In  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
we  would  allow  10  percent  above  1981. 
The  proposed  outlay  for  this  item  is 
296.2  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1981.  which  we  believe  is  grossly  exces- 
sive and  should  not  be  tolerated.  If 
this  is  implemented,  it  would  result  in 
a  savings  of  some  $14,702,300. 

In  international  commodity  agree- 
ments, we  would  eliminate  funding  for 
the  entire  program,  which  manipu- 
lates rubber  prices  on  the  world 
market  and  should  not  be  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  This 
would  result  in  a  savings  of  some  $10 
million. 

Totaled,  these  items  contained  in 
"Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent," if  implemented,  would  save 
$739,513,700. 

When  the  Members  hear  these  items 
mentioned.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  have  one  continuing  question  in 
mind:  WiU  the  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion of  a  program  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
the  deprived  of  our  society?  And  I 
challenge  anyone  in  this  Chamber  or 
who  reads  these  figures  to  indicate 
that  the  deprived  in  our  society,  Amer- 
ican citizens  all,  are  going  to  suffer  as 
a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
these  cuts  that  I  have  mentioned  in 
the  short  time  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  take  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

Well,  tomorrow  it  is  my  intention, 
fellow  Members,  to  continue  reading 
through  this  list  of  cuts,  and  over  the 
course  of  the  next  several  weeks  to 
enumerate  to  the  Members  where  the 
items  are  in  our  Federal  budget  that 
we  can  cut  out  some  $52  billion  and  I 
think  it  might  behoove  us  to  analyze 
what  beneficial  effects  this  would 
have. 

It  would  significantly  reduce  the 
quantity  of  money  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  borrow  in  order  to 
finance  its  operations.  If  we  had  the 
courage  to  reduce  spending  by  that 
amount  in  1982,  think  of  the  dramatic 
impact  that  would  have  on  the  credit 
markets  of  this  country. 

Does  anyone  really  question  the 
result  on  those  credit  markets?  It 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  credit  for  all 
Americans  by  driving  the  prime  rate 
down  by  a  least  6  percentage  points 
from  its  current  high  of  20.  And  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  are 
concerned  about  the  third  largest  item 
in  the  budget,  that  is,  for  interest 
think  of  the  dramatic  impact  which 
that  would  have  on  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  paying  the  in- 


terest expense  on  the  $1  trillion  na- 
tional debt. 

We  believe  this  would  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  by  at 
least  2  to  3  percentage  points  of  main- 
taining the  debt  in  that  magnitude. 
And  that  would  result  in  a  savings  of 
$20  billion  or  $30  billion  in  addition  to 
these  cuts. 

I  thank  the  Members  for  their  atten- 
tion. I  thank  the  Speaker  for  the  time 
that  he  has  allotted  me  this  afternoon, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


WELFARE  IN  AMERICA-UNDER- 
CLASS: HOW  ONE  FAMILY 
COPES 

(Mr.  RICHMOND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  reviewing  excerpts  from  an  excel- 
lent, riveting  Los  Angeles  Times  arti- 
cle. "Underclass:  How  One  Family 
Copes.^'  by  David  Treadwell  and  Gay- 
lord  Shaw. 

This  outstanding  study  of  welfare  in 
America  addresses  the  most  significant 
problems  now  confronting  Congress 
suid  elected  officials  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Specifically,  the  authors  highlight 
the  failure  of  current  Government 
programs  to  break  the  cycle  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  that  keep  fami- 
lies, such  as  the  one  described  in  the 
article,  from  getting  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  Nation's  economic  life. 
Their  conclusion  is  that  jobs  are  the 
best  way  to  help  the  underclass  and 
that  Government  cannot  do  it  alone. 

This  article  clearly  and  persuasively 
indicates  where  our  current  thinking 
may  have  gone  wrong  and  what  we— 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  State, 
city,  and  county  elected  officials— can 
do  to  end  the  hopeless  cycle  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  that  entraps 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

I  recommend  this  thoughtful,  de- 
tailed, and  timely  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  follow: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  5,  19811 

Welfare  in  America— Underclass:  How 

One  Family  Copes 
(By  David  Treadwell  and  Gay  lord  Shaw) 

C^ICAOO.— On  a  slate-gray  morning  In  late 
May,  Louise  Lowman  stepped  through  the 
discarded  newspapers  blown  along  the  side- 
walk by  the  wind  from  the  lake,  entered  a 
grime-streaked  office  building  and  climbed 
the  worn  marble  staircase  to  the  second- 
floor  waiting  room  of  the  state  Public  Aid 
Department. 

Beside  her,  matching  her  mother's  meas- 
ured tread,  wsa  her  19-year-old  unmarried 
daughter,  Teresa.  Cradled  in  Teresa's  arms, 
wrapped  snugly  in  a  sparkling  white  blanket 
against  the  morning  chill,  was  the  teen- 
ager's month-old  baby,  John.  .  .  . 
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Louise  Lowman,  57,  had  been  on  welfare 
for  35  consecutive  years,  so  a  trip  to  the  wel- 
fare office  was  nothing  new  to  her.  But  this 
morning  was  different— this  morning  the 
process  would  begin  to  place  baby  John's 
name  on  America's  welfare  rolls.  He  would 
represent  the  third  successive  generation  in 
the  Lowman  family  to  receive  welfare. 

In  part  the  Lowmans'  path  to  the  welfare 
office  was  paved  by  problems  of  their  own 
making— not  least  among  them  the  fact  that 
seven  of  Louise  Lowman's  10. children  were 
bom  out  of  wedlock  and  raised  without  the 
stability  traditionally  associated  with  a  two- 
parent  household. 

IN  ECONOMIC  basement 

But  forces  beyond  this  one  family's  con- 
trol also  were  involved— forces  great  enough 
to  overwhelm  perhaps  even  the  most  deter- 
mined individual. 

Increasingly,  an  array  of  economic  demo- 
graphic and  social  forces  has  converged  on 
members  of  the  Lowman  family  and  mil- 
lions of  others  like  them  overwhelming 
their  meager  resources  tind  locking  them  in 
the  nations  economic  and  social  basement. 
They  are  members  of  what  appears  more 
and  more  to  be  a  tiermanent  underclass  in 
America. 

A  permanent  underclass.  The  very  phrase 
seems  alien  to  all  that  is  America.  Like 
every  nation,  the  United  States  has  always 
had  poverty,  but  it  has  also  nurtured  the 
belief  that  anyone  willing  to  work  can  im- 
prove his  or  her  lot.  Indeed,  millions  of  Eu- 
ropean immigrants  who  landed  destitute  on 
America's  shores  worked  their  way  up  the 
economic  ladder.  More  recently,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  blacks  and  other  minorities 
have  lifted  themselves  into  the  middle  class. 

In  fact,  Louise  Lowman's  five  oldest  chil- 
dren have  reached,  or  seem  to  be  headed 
for,  the  middle  class— they  have  become  a 
policeman,  a  teacher,  a  cabdriver,  a  restau- 
rant manager  and  a  service  station  cashier. 

But  for  Louise  Lowman  and  her  five 
younger  children,  the  American  tradition  of 
upward  mobility  has  become  a  dream  de- 
ferred, or  cancelled  outright. 

The  costs  of  this  stagnating  poverty,  both 
to  the  Lowman  famUy  and  to  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  are  enorruous. 

Within  the  underclass,  social  scientists 
recite  a  heavy  toll  of  wasted  lives,  lost 
hopes,  growing  bitterness  and  deepening  de- 
spair. Dollar  figures  can't  be  attached  to 
such  suffering,  but  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
roughly  the  price  paid  by  the  rest  of  the 
nation  for  this  massive  tragedy. 

The  most  visible  price  paid  is  the  estimat- 
ed $20  billion  a  year  in  taxes  for  the  basic 
welfare  programs  that  support  members  of 
the  underclass  who  don't,  won't  or  can't 
work. 

Another,  more  fearful  type  of  tax  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  criminal  activity  that 
amounts  to  an  invisible  job  market  for 
many  in  the  underclass— crime  that  such  au- 
thorities say  is  increasingly  spilling  out  of 
the  slums  and  taking  its  toll  in  more  afflu- 
ent neighborhoods.  The  cost  of  major 
crimes  attributed  to  the  underclass— meas- 
ured in  terms  of  lost  property,  lost  produc- 
tivity, prosecution  and  prison  expenses— is 
estimated  at  $10  billion  a  year. 

Adding  $20  billion  in  social  program 
spending,  this  means  that  the  total  dollar 
cost  of  maintaining  the  underclass  hits  $30 
billion  annually— equivalent  to  a  $300 
annual  levy  on  each  of  the  100  million  work- 
ing people  in  America. 

The  problems  of  the  underclass  make  up  a 
discouraging  litany:  unemployment,  welfare, 
crime,  racism  and  racial  barriers,  industries 


that  have  moved  away,  inner  city  schools 
that  don't  educate,  government  training 
programs  that  don't  train  or  that  train  for 
jobs  that  don't  exist,  illegitimate  children 
and  a  family  structure  that  has  deteriorat- 
ed. 

web  op  adversity  woven 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  problems  are 
interrelated— one  connects  to  another,  then 
another  and  still  another,  weaving  a  web  of 
adversity  that  seems  to  defy  unraveling. 

For  example,  there  is  evidence  that  de- 
pendence on  welfare  may  undermine  the  de- 
velopment of  disciplined  work  habits,  that 
the  prospect  of  job  failure  erodes  incentives 
to  stay  in  school,  that  members  of  the  un- 
derclass are  so  educationally  deficient  that 
they  can  qualify  only  for  the  most  menial 
jobs  or  that  even  those  with  training  and 
good  work  habits  have  skills  that  are  techni- 
cally obsolete  in  a  rapidly  changing  market- 
place. The  cumulative  result  is  millions  of 
people  who  are  themselves  almost  technical- 
ly obsolete,  people  for  whom  the  nation  has 
less  and  less  use. 

According  to  Douglas  G.  Glasgow,  a 
Howard  University  sociologist,  the  emer- 
gence of  this  underclass  "as  a  permanent 
fixture  of  our  nation's  social  structure  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  significant  class  de- 
velopments in  the  last  two  decades." 

To  be  sure,  while  the  phrase  "permanent 
underclafes"  is  coming  into  broader  usage,  it 
is  itself  the  subject  of  debate  among  schol- 
ars. Some  economists  contend  that  the  word 
"permanent"  is  misleading  because  the  bulk 
of  the  total  poverty  population  is  not  a 
static  mass  but  rather  a  shifting  conglom- 
eration of  individuals  and  families  whose 
fortunes  rise  and  fall  repeatedly  over  time. 
Also,  some  sociologists  argue  that  the  word 
"underclass"  carries  unwarranted  ideologi- 
caJ  overtones. 

STAY  below  poverty  LEVEL 

Yet,  from  stacks  of  academic  studies  and 
government  reports,  some  degree  of  consen- 
sus can  be  drawn  about  the  existence  of  the 
underclass,  about  who  belongs  to  it  and 
roughly  how  large  it  is. 

People  generally  ranked  in  the  underclass 
are  those  who  have  jobs  so  marginal  or  sea- 
sonal that  they  remain  below  the  poverty 
level  year  after  year,  or  those  who  are  long- 
term  welfare  recipients,  or  who  are  chron- 
ically unemployed,  or  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  labor  market-  altogether,  or  who  have 
turned  to  crime  to  support  themselves,  or 
who  mix  occasional  work  with  welfare  or 
proceeds  from  "hiistling,"  the  catch  all 
ghetto  term  for  a  range  of  illicit  activities. 

Studies  estimate  that  somewhere  between 
2  million  and  10  million  of  the  nation's  220 
million  people,  or  1  percent  to  5  percent,  fit 
into  one  or  more  of  these  categories.  And 
some  authorities  suggest  that  the  numbers 
are  growing. 

For  many  middle-  and  uppier-class  Ameri- 
cans, especially  those  whose  rise  up  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ladder  resulted  from  their 
own  hard  work,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  and  why  an  underclass,  dependent  and 
despairing,  came  to  exist  iii  the  midst  of  a 
land  of  opportunity. 

Answers  to  this  perplexing  question  can 
be  found  by  examining  the  life  and  times  of 
Louise  Lowman  and  her  family,  and  how 
this  family's  dilemma  is  inexorably  linked  to 
broader  economic  and  social  changes.  .  .  . 

As  a  girl  growing  up  on  Chicago's  mostly 
black  South  Side.  Louise  Lowman  never 
dreamed  that  one  day  she  would  see  three 
generations  of  her  family  on  welfare.  .  .  . 


Louise  graduated  from  the  segregated 
high  school  in  1941.  She  wanted  to  be  a 
nurse. 

But  there  was  no  money  for  college  ...  so 
she  was  forced  to  go  to  work.  Racial  barriers 
made  desirable  jobs  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  obtain. 

Louise  began  washing  dishes  in  a  YMCA 
cafeteria  near  the  Loop. 

During  the  next  two  years,  she  held  sever- 
al jobs,  but  all  were  menial  and  low-paying. 
One  lasted  less  than  a  week. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  life  was  her  ro- 
mance with  Alonzo  Allen,  a  young  man  she 
began  dating  after  they  met  after  high 
school. 

In  1944.  Alonzo  was  drafted  into  the  Army 
and  stationed  near  Chicago.  Weeks  later. 
Louise  learned  that  she  was  pregnant  with 
his  child. 

Guilt-ridden  over  the  anguish  of  her  par- 
ents but  more  afraid  to  risk  an  abortion,  she 
decided  to  have  the  baby.  Six  months  after 
his  birth,  she  followed  the  advice  of  friends 
and  signed  up  for  welfare.  Why  not?  she 
thought.  It  would  be  only  temporary,  until 
she  could  pick  up  the  shattered  pieces  of 
her  life. 

Over  the  next  20  years,  however,  for  rea- 
sons even  she  cannot  fully  explain,  the 
bright  future  that  seemed  to  stretch  before 
her  as  a  girl  eluded  Louise.  There  were  no 
"better"  jobs  and  there  were  more  babies- 
nine  in  all,  six  boys  and  three  girls,  between 
1949  and  1964. 

Only  one  of  the  six  different  fathers  of 
these  10  children  even  married  her.  His 
name  was  Thomas  Lowman.  He  was  her 
third  lover,  they  had  three  children,  and 
the  marriage  lasted  three  years.  He  dropped 
out  of  sight  in  the  mid-1950s  when  she  was 
hospitalized  for  two  years  with  tuberculosis. 

The  succession  of  babies  virtualy  de- 
stroyed her  chances  of  better  jobs.  Yet  she 
was  determined  to  give  her  children  the  best 
upbringing  possible.  It  is  perhaps  the  cen- 
tral paradox  of  Louise  Lowman's  life— and 
one  that  is  shared  by  others  in  the  under- 
class—that she  struggled  to  maintain  the 
traditional  middle-class  values  while  having 
a  succession  of  children,  most  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  who  undermined  that  struggle 
from  the  outset. 

Yet  struggle  she  did.  She  sacrificed  to 
keep  the  family  out  of  public  housing,  de- 
spite its  lower  cost.  She  thought  that  public 
housing  bred  crime  and  vandalism  and 
turned  neighbors  into  strangers. 

PRACTICING  THE  DECEPT 

Health  permitting,  she  look  in  laundry, 
sold  cosmetics  from  door  to  door  and  did 
other  odd  jobs  to  supplement  her  meager 
welfare  stipend.  Like  many  other  welfare 
mothers,  she  did  not  report  such  outside 
income  to  the  authorities  and  justified 
"practicing  the  deccpt."  as  she  terms  it,  on 
the  grounds  that  her  government  check  did 
not  cover  her  family's  basic  needs.  .  .  . 

Two  boys,  ages  22  and  20,  have  not  held  a 
steady  job  since  they  dropped  out  of  high 
school.  The  elder  of  the  two  has  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  seven  years. 

Another  son,  23,  is  physically  handicapped 
and  retarded,  and  relies  on  government  pro- 
grams for  support. 

A  fourth  boy,  a  junior  in  high  school  is  so 
depressed  over  his  future  that  he  is  on  the 
verge  of  quitting  school.  Louise  takes  some 
solace  from  the  possibility  that  he  will  join 
the  Army. 

And  then  there  is  19-year-old  Teresa. 
Teresa  was  only  two  months  away  from 
graduating    from    high    school    when    she 
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dropped  out  to  have  her  baby.  With  things 
the  way  they  are.  Louise  Lowman  believes, 
Teresa's  chances  in  life  are  even  more  peril- 
ous than  her  own  were  35  years  ago. 

What  that  means  for  baby  John,  she 
avoids  contemplating. 

She  feels  somewhat  to  blame  for  what  has 
happened,  particularly  by  failing  to  instill 
in  her  last  five  children  the  discipline 
needed  to  compete  successfully  in  a  chang- 
ing and— for  inner-city  blaclcs— a  shrinking 
job  market.  .  .  . 

"The  neighborhood  is  going  down."  she 
says.  "The  schools  are  getting  worse.  The 
dope  fiends  are  out  on  the  comers  selling 
their  whatnot.  It's  all  I  can  do  to  keep  the 
children  from  turning  to  the  streets." 

While  sociologists  say  the  underclass  is  a 
"heterogeneous  grouping"— a  mixture  of 
races  and  ages,  of  differing  family  charac- 
teristsics— national  studies  have  yielded 
three  findings  that  are  striking: 

Blacks  are  more  than  three  times  as  likely 
to  be  poor  than  whites,  with  Latinos  about 
midway  between. 

Households  headed  by  females  are  six 
times  more  likely  to  live  in  poverty  than 
two-parent  families. 

Central  city  residents  are  twice  as  likely  to 
be  poor  as  suburban  residents. 

When  the  three  factors  are  combined— as 
they  are  with  Louise  Lowman,  the  female 
head  of  a  black.  Inner-city  household— the 
odds  of  a  life  in  poverty  are  dramatically 
multiplied.  Roughly  three-fourths  of  all 
poor  black  families  are  headed  by  women, 
\nd  a  majority  of  these  live  in  central  cities. 

To  be  sure,  in  sheer  numljers,  whites 
dominate  the  poverty  population  just  as 
they  do  the  general  population:  Of  the  25.2 
million  people  ranked  by  the  Census  Bureau 
in  1980  as  below  the  poverty  line,  16.7  mil- 
lion were  white,  7.8  million  were  black  and 
2.6  million  were  of  Latino  origin.  And  pover- 
ty in  Appalachla.  which  is  mostly  white,  can 
be  just  as  grinding  as  poverty  on  Chicago's 
South  Side,  which  Ls  mostly  black. 

PATTERHS  IN  BLACK  GHETTOS 

But  it  is  in  the  black  ghettos  of  America's 
cities  that  underclass  patterns  seem  most 
pronounced: 

Large  numbers  of  women  like  Louise 
Lowman  who  are  untrained  for  any  but  the 
most  menial  jobs  or  unable  to  work  at  all  be- 
cause they  have  small  children  or  health 
problems. 

Large  numbers  of  men  like  two  of  her 
young  adult  sons  who  lack  the  skills  or  the 
motivation  to  find  permanent,  decent- 
paying  jobs. 

Large  numbers  of  teen-agers  like  her  two 
youngest  children  who  seemingly  are  with- 
out the  schooling  or  the  discipline  to  make 
it  into  the  mainstream. 

Still  in  question  is  the  extent  to  which 
poverty  and  welfare  dependence  are  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Howard  University's  Glasgow  is  among 
those  who  contend  that  the  underclass  is  in- 
creasingly composed  of  "sons  and  daughters 
of  previous  generations  of  poor,  and  their 
children  will  predictably  remain  in  the  grip 
of  poverty." 

In  contrast.  Harvard's  Lee  Rainwater  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's 
Martin  Rein  reported  in  1978  that  their 
analyses  of  data  collected  on  a  sample  of 
5.000  families  each  year  since  1968  "seem  to 
provide  no  support  for  the  hypothesis  that 
the  experience  of  growing  up  in  a  welfare 
family  per  se  makes  men  or  women  more 
likely  to  go  on  welfare  themselves  when 
they  set  up  their  own  households." 


PRESENCE  KEPT  HIDDEN 

Louise  Lowman's  total  monthly  income  is 
$808.  including  $128  in  food  stamps.  $238 
from  Social  Security  for  support  of  her 
handicapped  son.  and  $302  in  dependent 
children  benefits  for  herself,  Teresa  and 
Matthew. 

In  addition,  she  receives  $100  from  Rob- 
bie's father,  her  32-year-old  policeman  son. 
for  the  young  boy's  support.  Robbie's  pres- 
ence in  the  home  is  hidden  from  welfare  au- 
thorities and  the  money  is  unreported,  so 
that  her  welfare  check  will  not  be  reduced. 

Peter,  her  unemployed  son,  also  contrib- 
utes half  of  his  $80  monthly  check  from  the 
general  assistance  program,  a  form  of  wel- 
taie  provided  by  the  state  and  the  city  for 
unemployed  individuals  with  low  skills  who 
are  ineligible  for  federal  welfare  benefits. 

Household  expenses  for  a  typical  month 
are  $255  for  rent.  $50  for  utilities,  $12  for 
telephone.  $23  for  her  life  insurance  premi- 
um and  $7  for  a  subscription  to  the  Chicago 
Defender,  the  black  daily  newspaper.  This 
leaves  $461  for  food,  clothing,  entertain- 
ment and  miscellaneous  exptenditures  for 
the  seven  of  them. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  the 
family  last  treated  itself  to  a  meal  out  at  a 
fast-food  restaurant  and  more  than  three 
years  since  Louise  Lowman  bought  a  new 
housedress. 

With  Teresa  getting  a  check  for  herself 
and  baby  John,  Louise  Lowman's  monthly 
AFDC  benefits  would  be  reduced,  she  fig- 
ured, by  at  least  $50. 

Thus.  Louise  Lowman  thought  it  was 
mandatory  for  Teresa  to  contribute  to  the 
family's  support.  Expenses  are  always  going 
up— especially  rent  for  their  two-bedroom 
apartment,  sadly  in  need  of  repair  and  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint.  The  rent  has  climbed 
from  $220  to  $255  Just  recently,  and  the 
landlord  is  threatening  to  raise  it  another 
$35  in  the  fall. 

Teresa  has  promised  to  help  meet  house- 
hold expenses— even,  she  said,  if  she  decides 
to  move  in  full  time  with  her  boyfriend, 
John,  the  father  and  namesake  of  her 
month-old  baby.  But  Louise  Lowman  .  .  . 
knows  from  experience  how  independent  a 
young  girl  can  become  once  she  starts  re- 
ceiving her  own  welfare  check. .  .  . 

STEADY  JOB,  NOMINAL  PAY 

Carl,  who  was  bom  with  cerebral  palsy 
but  managed  to  graduate  from  a  special 
high  school  for  handicapped  children,  is  the 
only  person  in  the  house  with  a  steady  job. 
He  works  at  a  vocational  center.  The  pay  is 
nominal:  he  never  brings  home  more  than 
$5  or  $6  a  week.  But  the  job  keeps  him  from 
vegetating  and  relieves  his  mother  of  part 
of  the  daily  burden  of  his  care. 

She  used  to  give  Carl  money  to  buy  his 
lunch  at  work.  But  she  suspected  that  some 
of  the  girls  were  there  cheating  him  out  of 
it  before  he  could  eat.  So  she  began  packing 
his  lunch  to  keep  him  from  going  hungry. 

A  friend  drove  them  to  the  welfare  office 
saving  them  the  time  and  cost  of  a  bus  trip. 

As  they  entered  the  building,  Louise 
Lowman  felt  a  familiar  flutter  of  nervous- 
ness. Welfare  offices,  she  learned  early  in 
life,  can  mean  interminable  waiting,  endless 
red  tape  and  officious  bureaucrats.  .  .  . 

Teresa  was  determined  not  to  give  the 
name  of  the  baby's  father  to  welfare  au- 
thorities. She  feared  that  they  might  take 
him  to  court,  where  he  would  be  ordered  to 
help  support  little  John. 

He  is  able:  he  has  a  part-time  job  in  a 
health  food  store.  But  Teresa,  lilie  many 
ghetto  youths,  has  developed  an  antipathy 
to  anything  that  smacked  of  law  enforce- 


ment—the courts.  |x>llce,  welfare  officials. 
To  her,  they  seem  to  exist  only  to  harass 
black  people,  especially  young  black  men. 

Besides,  John  has  promised  to  help  out 
with  the  baby's  expenses.  She  trusts  him  to 
keep  his  word.  .  .  . 

The  caseworker  had  thought  the  purpose 
of  the  trip  was  to  add  the  baby  to  Louise 
Lowman's  AFDC  budget.  When  she  learned 
that  it  was  to  place  Teresa  on  her  own 
budget,  she  apologized  profusely  and  said 
she  would  have  to  turn  the  matter  over  to 
another  caseworker.  Teresa,  after  a  brief 
interview,  was  given  an  appointment  for  the 
following  week. 

It  was  close  to  9:30  a.m.  when  they  walked 
out  of  the  building.  Louise  Lowman  .  .  .  had 
still  not  found  out  how  much  her  check 
would  be  reduced  or  how  much  Teresa's 
benefits  would  be.  And  it  would  be  weeks 
before  she  finally  did. 

Louise  Lowman  .  .  .  returned  home  to  wait 
for  her  son  Carl's  Social  Security  check. 

"You  never  know  when  the  mailman's 
going  to  show  up,  and  you  don't  leave  a  gov- 
ernment check  sitting  in  you  mailbox  while 
you're  off  somewhere  else,"  she  said. 

Much  of  the  discontent  with  the  present 
welfare  system  centers  on  APDC,  the  pro- 
gram paying  Louise  Lowman  $302  a  month 
and  the  program  Teresa  Lowman  signed  up 
for  in  May.  As  an  unwed,  teen-age  mother, 
Teresa  is  part  of  a  disturbing  national  trend 
intimately  linked  to  the  grovrth  of  the  un- 
derclass. 

In  the  1970s,  there  was  a  fivefold  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  under  age  20  re- 
ceiving AFDC  payments.  During  the  same 
decade,  the  number  of  AFDC  children  who 
had  been  bom  out  of  wedlock  increased 
from  about  1  million  to  2.64  million. 

Thus,  the  program  stands  out  as  a  major 
example  of  a  program  which,  because  of  de- 
mographic changes,  has  become  the  main 
source  of  support  for  a  category  of  recipi- 
ents far  different  than  those  originally  tar- 
geted. 

When  enacted  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion as  part  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal,  it  was  meant  to  be  a  small,  temporary 
program  to  help  children  whose  fathers 
were  dead.  More  than  four  decades  later, 
10.9  million  recipients  were  receiving  $12.8 
billion  a  year,  and  studies  showed  that  80% 
of  the  children  were  on  AFDC  rolls  not  be- 
cause their  fathers  were  dead,  but  because 
their  parents  were  divorced  (21.4%),  sepa- 
rated (25.5%),  or  because  the  children  were 
bom  out  of  wedlock  (33.8%). 

UNDEKCLASS  STATUS  CERTAIN 

Some  researchers  believe  that  rising  ille- 
gitimacy rates  virtually  guarantee  under- 
class status  for  thousands  of  young  women 
and  children.  "Even  legitimate  teen-age 
pregnancies  lead  to  lower  education,  lower 
earnings,  and  higher  probabilities  of  ulti- 
mate marital  dissolution  and  welfare 
dependency,"  a  1979  Urban  Institute  study 
said.  "When  a  child  is  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
the  likelihood  of  these  negative  effects  all 
increases." 

Sar  A.  Levitan,  director  of  George  Wash- 
ington University's  Center  for  Social  Policy 
Studies,  concurs.  "(When)  a  young  woman 
has  a  child  in  her  teen-age  years,  an  out-of- 
wedlock  child,  nine-tenths  of  her  life-time 
scenario  is  already  written." 

Still,  many  of  these  young  women  manage 
to  climb  out  of  poverty  and  leave  the  wel- 
fare rolls  for  at  least  part  of  their  lives.  In 
fact,  studies  show  that  a  majority  of  people 
who  turn  to  the  welfare  system  actually  re- 
ceive  payments  only   intermittently;   that 
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there  is  much  movement  on  and  off  welfare, 
in  and  out  of  poverty. 

"Once  people  are  on  welfare  they  are  not 
inescapably  locked  into  the  welfare  system, 
nor  once  off  of  it  are  they  necessarily  freed 
from  it  for  life,"  economist  Richard  Coe  re- 
ported after  analyzing  data  collected  over 
the  last  13  years  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Survey  Reseairch  Center. 

Coe  found  that  in  a  lO-year  period,  one- 
third  of  the  welfare  population  received 
payments  for  only  one  year.  But  another 
one-fourth  got  payments  in  six  or  more  of 
the  10  years. 

Another  study  by  Harvard's  Rainwater 
and  MIT's  Rein  estimated  that  fewer  than 
10  percent  of  those  who  go  on  welfare 
became  members  of  a  "welfare  class"  with 
long-term  dependence  on  the  government 
for  survival.  The  other  90  percent  manage 
to  get  off  the  rolls,  at  least  temporarily. 

That  10  percent  identified  by  Rainwater 
and  Rein  as  a  "welfare  class"  constitutes  the 
core  of  America's  underclass. 

"You  can  always  tell  when  it's  check  day." 
Louise  Lowman  observed  as  she  sat  by  the 
front  window  of  her  apartment,  watching 
for  the  mailman.  "The  people  are  all  hang- 
ing around  their  mailboxes. .  .  ." 

TIME  OF  HIGH  ANXIETY 

Check  day  is  always  a  time  of  high  anxie- 
ty for  her.  Anything  could  happen  to  a 
check— the  computer  could  foul  up,  the  post 
office  could  misplace  it,  muggers  could 
snatch  it  from  you  on  your  way  to  the 
check-cashing  place  or  grab  your  money  on 
the  way  out. 

She  never  relaxed  until  the  check  was 
cashed  and  the  money  was  spent  for  bills, 
groceries  or  whatever. 

Some  years  ago.  a  law  was  passed  permit- 
ting AFDC  recipients  to  have  their  checks 
mailed  directly  to  neighborhood  currency 
exchanges,  which  in  Chicago  serve  many 
people  as  local  banks.  Louise  Lowman  has 
hers  sent  there.  But  Carl's  check  comes 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and,  as  far  as  she  knows,  it  offers  no  such 
arrangement.  To  LouLse  Lowman,  this  is  an- 
other example  of  the  myriad  rules,  regula- 
tions and  procedures  that  complicate  her  al- 
ready frustrating  life  on  welfare. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Louise  Low- 
man's  life  that  she  can  read,  write  and  com- 
pute better  than  any  of  her  younger  chil- 
dren. She  does  not  attribute  this  to  any  sort 
of  intellectual  superiority  on  her  part.  She 
thinks  it  is  simply  a  result  of  the  declining 
quality  of  public  education. 

TRIED  TO  WARN  DAUGHTER 

An  uneasiness  has  grown  up  between 
Louise  Lowman  and  Teresa  since  the  daugh- 
ter entered  her  late  teens.  Louise  Lowman 
had  hoped  that  Teresa  would  finish  high 
school  and  find  a  suitable  job.  But  she 
knows  that  the  odds  are  against  that  hap- 
pening. 

So  many  young  girls  like  Teresa  seem  to 
be  coming  up  pregnant,  dropping  out  of 
school  and  going  on  welfare.  Louise 
Lowman  had  tried  to  wam  Teresa  of  the  pit- 
falls, but  the  advice  .seemed  to  fall  on  deaf 
ears. 

"She's  so  stubborn,"  Louise  Lowman  said. 
"I  wanted  her  to  go  to  school  and  do  some- 
thing l>esides  become  a  welfare  recipient. 
That  depresses  me.".  .  . 

THE  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE 

.  .  .  Louise  Lowman  spotted  the  mailman. 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  on  her  way  to 
the  currency  exchange  three  blocks  away. 
Currency  exchanges  are  places  where 
people  can  cash  checks,  pay  utility  bills. 


purchase  money  orders,  buy  food  stamps, 
obtain  auto  licenses  and  conduct  other  rou- 
tine financial  transactions. 

They  flourish  in  Chicago's  inner-city 
neighborhoods,  many  of  which  lack  com- 
mercial banking  facilities  because  of  an  Illi- 
nois law  prohibiting  branch  banking.  But 
the  poorer  the  neighborhood  and  the  more 
blacks  living  in  it,  the  higher  the  fees  for 
these  services  often  are.  Currency  exchange 
owners  justify  the  higher  fees  on  the 
grounds  that  their  cost  of  business  is  higher 
in  black  ghettos. 

Louise  Lowman  paid  a  total  of  $4.60  for 
three  transactions:  $3.10  to  cash  Carl's  $238 
check,  60  cents  to  purchase  a  $5.75  money 
order  and  90  cents  to  pay  two  utility  bills.  In 
addition,  she  paid  50  cents  to  purchase  two 
18-cent  postage  stamps  from  a  machine. 

She  realizes  that  she  pays  dearly  for  cur- 
rency exchange  services.  But  there  are  no 
banks  as  close  and  convenient.  Besides,  she 
added,  "most  of  the  time  when  the  checks 
come  on  check  day.  I  don't  have  the  carfare 
to  get  to  the  bank." 

As  she  left  the  currency  exchange,  she  no- 
ticed four  seedy-looking  men  standing  idly 
on  a  comer  across  the  street.  Instinctively, 
she  pressed  her  hand  against  her  bosom  as 
if  to  protect  the  money  contained  in  the 
coin  purse  there.  .  .  . 

Louise  Lowman  seems  more  resigned  than 
angry  about  her  place  in  American  society. 
But  in  her  neighborhood,  and  in  other  un- 
derclass ghettos  across  the  nation,  not  ev- 
eryone is  resigned.  Many  seem  angry  and 
bitter— a  mood  that  many  specialists  think 
is  contributing  to  the  upswing  in  crimes 
committed  by  members  of  the  underclass. 
And  among  some  officials  in  Washington, 
there  is  apprehension  about  an  increased 
potential  for  urban  unrest. 

The  possible  consequences  of  cuts  in  wel- 
fare and  other  programs  "are  pretty  obvi- 
ous," Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  said  re- 
cently. "I  think  it  is  going  to  cause,  from 
the  underclass  and  the  near-underclass,  a 
kind  of  revolt  that  came  from  the  middle 
and  upper-middle  class  over  the  (Vietnam) 
war." 

"It's  frightening,"  Boiling  added. 

Atty.  Gen.  William  French  Smith  says  the 
possibility  of  racial  violence  erupting  as  a 
result  of  cuts  in  social  program  budgets  will 
be  monitored  by  "an  early-warning  system." 
So  far  "we  haven't  had  any  great  alarms 
that  have  gone  off  anywhere."  Smith  said 
recently.  "It's  quite  possible  that  the  effect 
of  these  so-called  budget  cuts  won't  materi- 
alize at  all  ...  in  terms  of  causing  tempera- 
tures to  rise." 

But  mounting  pressure  within  the  under- 
class can  pose  increased  threats  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation  without  triggering  riots. 
Indeed,  the  incidence  of  crime— including 
acts  of  wanton  violence— spilling  out  of  un- 
derclass ghettos  is  already  a  matter  of  con- 
cern across  the  nation. 

Too  often  members  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment within  the  underclass  "operate  on  the 
assumption  that  they  don't  have  a  damn 
thing  to  lose,"  sociologist  Kenneth  Clark 
testified  before  a  congressional  committee 
this  spring. 

TOO  MANY  LACK  RESPECT 

"You  gentlemen  in  the  middle  class  have  a 
particular  resjiect  for  punishment,  for  pen- 
alty. That  is  a  measure  of  your  faith  in  soci- 
ety. You  have  something  to  lose,"  Clark  told 
the  committee  members.  ".  .  .  What  is  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  understand  is  that  this  socie- 
ty has  made  it  possible  for  too  large  a  group 
of  people  not  to  have  this  respect." 

He  said  the  "middle  class  understandably 
wants  to  protect  itself  from  the  manifesta- 


tions of  desperation  of  the  underclass"  but 
that  most  anti-crime  proposals  merely  "in- 
crease the  adversary  tension  between  the 
underclass  and  society.  ...  In  fact,  we're 
perpetuating  a  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare." 

The  precise  scope  of  crime  as  a  livelihood 
among  the  underclass  is  impossible  to 
define— obviously,  people  who  support 
themselves  by  illegal  means  are  reluctant  to 
report  the  fact  to  census  takers  or  other 
government  representatives. 

But  when  the  Carnegie  Council  of  Policy 
Studies  examined  youth  employment  and 
education  problems,  it  concluded  that  "the 
role  of  illicit  earnings"  may  be  "possibly 
more  significant  than  welfare  payments "  in 
America's  inner  cities. 

ROLE  OP  ILLEGAL  INCOME 

William  Julius  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago's  sociology  depart- 
ment cited  a  study  that  found  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  adulU  in  Harlem  lived  entirely 
on  illegal  income.  "The  underclass  .  .  . 
knows  that  illegal  activities,  in  many  re- 
spects, provide  a  more  lucrative  alternative 
to  low-wage  employment, "  Wilson  said. 

A  relationship  between  crime,  poverty  and 
race  is  suggested,  too,  by  various  govern- 
ment surveys. 

Blacks  make  up  about  12  percent  of  the 
nation's  population,  but  31  percent  of  those 
are  officially  classified  as  poor— and  about 
30  percent  of  those  arrested  for  the  three 
property  crimes  in  the  FBI's  Crime  Index 
(burglary,  larceny-theft  and  auto  theft). 

The  percentages  are  higher  for  violent 
crime.  According  to  the  lastest  FBI  reports, 
blacks  make  up  57  percent  of  those  arrested 
for  robbery,  48  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
murder  or  rape  and  37  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested for  aggravated  assault. 

""In  the  end.  there  is  no  escaping  the  ques- 
tion of  race  and  crime,"  author  Charles  Sil- 
berman  said  in  his  widely  acclaimed  book 
"Criminal  Violence,  Criminal  Justice. " 

""To  say  this  is  to  risk,  almost  to  guaran- 
tee, giving  offense:  it  is  impossible  to  talk 
honestly  about  the  role  of  race  in  American 
life  without  offending  and  angering  both 
whites  and  blacks.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  too  ter- 
rible on  all  sides:  and  we  are  all  too  accus- 
tomed to  the  soothing  euphemisms  and  in- 
flammatory rhetoric  with  which  the  subject 
is  cloaked." 

Part  of  Matthew's  problem,  Louise 
Lowman  thinks,  is  that  the  schools  are  fail- 
ing to  educate  children.  It  seemed  as  if 
teachers  are  not  interested  in  helping  stu- 
dents. They  let  the  children  slide  further 
and  further  behind  until  it  is  too  late  to  pull 
them  back.  No  one  seemed  to  leam  any- 
thing. 

She  got  a  good  public  education  herself 
and  she  thinks  her  five  older  children  did 
too.  But  something  has  happened  to  public 
schools  since  then. 

"It  seems  the  kids  keep  getting  dumber 
the  longer  they  stay  in  school,"  she  said. 

Statistics  lend  some  support  to  Mrs.  Low- 
man's  suspicions. 

At  the  South  Side  Chicago  school  her 
children  attended,  past  records  of  standard- 
ized tests  indicate  that  the  scores  of  pupils 
at  the  age  of  7  are  comparable  to  the  na- 
tional average  in  reading,  but  that  these 
children  fall  further  and  further  behind  as 
they  grow  older.  By  the  age  of  11.  they  are 
two  years  behind  the  U.S.  average,  and  they 
never  seem  to  catch  up. 

Nationwide,  the  Camegie  Council  report- 
ed in  1979.  high  school  dropout  rates  "con- 
tinue to  be  considerably  higher  for  blacks 
and  Hispanics  than  for  whites,  and  these 
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minority  groups  are  a  rising  proportion  of 
the  youthful  population.  .  . 

When  Glasgow,  the  Howard  University 
professor,  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  30 
black  men  he  had  interviewed  at  length 
when  they  were  teen-agers  in  Watts  In  the 
late  1960s,  he  found  that  only  six  had  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  The  other  24  had 
quit  school  or  were  expelled,  he  reported  in 
his  recent  book.  "The  Black  Underclass." 

KDnCATION.  UMEMPLOYMKWT 

Such  dismal  statistics  on  underclass  edu- 
cation, in  Glasgow's  view,  can  be  linked  to 
underclass  employment  problems. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  he  wTOte,  "the 
inner-city  school  system  has  had  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  black  youths:  it  has  failed  to 
educate,  train,  socialize,  or  in  other  ways 
help  them  to  become  successful  achievers." 

Education  of  underclass  children  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  underclass'  tend- 
ency toward  single-parent  households,  a 
recent  study  suggested.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Elementary  School  Principals  re- 
ported last  year  that  "one-parent  children, 
on  the  whole,  show  lower  achievement  in 
school  than,  their  two-parent  peers. .  . 

"Their  absence  rate  runs  far  higher  than 
for  students  with  two  parents."  it  said,  and 
they  are  "consistently  more  likely  to  be  late, 
truant,  and  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 
One-parent  children  are  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  give  up  on  school  altogether." 

Dropping  out  of  school  has  been  the  pat- 
tern among  the  youngest  Lowman  children 
and,  inevitably,  it  has  meant  increased  an- 
guish in  their  search  for  jobs. .  .  . 

Louise  Lowman's  22-year-old  son.  Peter, 
returned  home.  He  brought  a  present  for 
her.  ...  It  was  his  way  of  sharing  the  lar- 
gesse of  $16  he  had  just  received  for  two 
days  of  work  helping  a  friend  dig  gardens. 

He  felt  good  having  a  little  extra  money  in 
his  pockets.  But  it  was  also  a  reminder  of 
the  single  most  unsettling  fact  of  his  life— 
that  he  does  not  have  a  steady  job  and  has 
not  held  one  since  he  dropped  out  of  high 
school  seven  years  ago.  Like  his  20-year-old 
brother.  Dennis,  also  a  high  school  dropout 
and  chronically  unemployed,  he  seems  des- 
tined for  a  life  of  welfare  and  odd  jobs,  and 
he  has  grown  increasingly  sullen  and  bitter. 

His  mother  often  expresses  the  view  that 
neither  Peter  nor  Dennis  tried  hard  enough 
to  find  work.  She  knows  that  the  job 
market  is  tight.  She  suspects  that  their  atti- 
tude toward  work  has  been  affected  by 
growing  up  in  a  home  without  a  working 
father.  But  she  wants  them  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  their  lives,  however  modest  that  suc- 
cess may  be.  and  she  believes  that  they 
should  be  able  to  overcome  all  odds. 

But  the  story  of  their  lives  in  the  last  few 
years  illustrates  the  enormous,  sometimes 
puzzling,  difficulties  that  young  men  like 
Peter  and  Dennis  have  in  fulfilling  such  am- 
bitions—difficulties that  lie  partly  within 
themselves  and  partly  in  forces  beyond 
their  control. 

Peter  dropped  out  of  high  school  when  he 
was  15.  After  searching  unsuccessfully  for 
work,  he  signed  up  with  the  Job  Corps,  the 
once-large  federal  program  intended  to 
train  unemployed  youngsters  for  useful  em- 
ployment. 

He  enrolled  in  the  general  maintenance 
curriculum  and  stayed  with  the  program 
about  a  year.  But  he  still  failed  to  find 
work. 

ALL-TOO-PBKVASIVE  PATTERN 

Odd  jobs  seem  to  be  all  he  is  capable  of 
holding  down,  despite  his  training  and 
stated  willingness  to  work.  It  is  a  pattern  all 


too  pervasive  in  the  South  Side  community 
where  the  Lowmans  live.  Unemployment 
among  its  37.000  inhabitants  is  14%— twice 
the  national  average— and  there  are  almost 
2.600  Individuals,  mostly  young  black  males 
like  Peter,  receiving  general  assistance,  a 
form  of  welfare  for  single  persons  with  low 
skills  who  are  chronically  unemployed. 

Peter  went  on  general  assistance  three 
years  ago,  when  he  became  too  old  to  be 
counted  for  his  mother's  APDC  check.  Be- 
cause he  lives  at  home,  he  receives  $80  a 
month  instead  of  the  usual  $184.  .  .  . 

WENT  TO  ALABAMA  FOR  JOB 

Dennis's  story  followed  a  similar  pattern. 
Like  Peter,  he  dropped  out  of  school  and 
turned  to  the  Job  Corps  for  training.  He 
stayed  two  years,  studying  both  general 
maintenance  and  construction. 

After  completing  the  Job  Corps  program, 
he  and  three  other  teen-agers  from  Chicago 
were  told  that  jobs  with  a  construction  firm 
were  awaiting  them  in  Alabama.  They  were 
given  $600  apiece,  flown  to  Alabama  at  gov- 
ernment expense  and  settled  into  a  motel. 

Soon  after  they  arrived,  they  bought  two 
used  cars  to  get  back  and  forth  from  work. 
Dennis  chipped  in  $250  as  his  share. 

Everything  seems  to  be  going  along  well 
until  the  first  day  of  work,  when  one  of  the 
youths  was  found  to  be  underage.  He  was 
told  to  return  to  Chicago.  At  the  same  time 
the  others  learned  that  their  first  pay- 
checks would  not  come  for  two  weeks. 

Most  of  their  money  had  already  been 
spent,  and  they  feared  not  being  able  to  pay 
their  motel  bill  and  cost  of  food.  Par  from 
home  in  a  strange  city,  they  were  desperate. 
They  returned  to  Chicago  without  inform- 
ing their  employer. 

"It  was  just  one  of  those  things."  Dennis 
says  now.  "It  was  just  something  that  I 
couldn't  begin  to  explain."  Dennis  later 
found  occasional  jobs  but,  like  Peter,  he 
eventually  turned  to  general  assistance 
after  he  became  too  old  to  be  counted  for 
his  mother's  APDC  check.  He  moved  out  of 
the  house  and  took  up  residence  with  a  22- 
year-old  unmarried  APDC  mother  who  had 
two  young  children  by  another  man. 

Later,  he  signed  up  for  another  job  pro- 
gram that  attempts  to  find  permanent  man- 
ufacturing jobs  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed teen-agers  and  young  adults.  But 
he  says  he  found  the  experience  so  frustrat- 
ing that  he  quit  that  program  after  a  week 
or  so.  He  concedes  that  part  of  the  problem 
was  his  inability  to  get  to  work  on  time,  de- 
spite the  alarm  clock  he  was  given  to  help 
him  arise. 

Now,  he  says.  "I  just  sit  back  and  wonder 
where  do  I  go  from  here.  1  just  try  to  be 
cool,  you  know,  get  high,  try  to  avoid  the 
problem  sometimes.  When  I  feel  down,  I  get 
high  just  to  relax  my  mind." 

Officials  at  the  last  job  program  E>ennis 
attended  admit  their  success  rate  is  not  in- 
spiriiig.  Only  one  of  five  youngsters  who 
enter  succeeds  in  finding  a  permanent  job. 
They  point  out  that  most  participants  come 
from  welfare  families,  have  few  skills  and 
have  never  developed  good  work  habits. 

Their  older  brother,  Jesse,  the  policeman, 
also  thinks  Dennis  and  Peter  lack  the  per- 
sonal motivation  to  get  ahead.  But  he  at- 
tributes that  largely  to  the  cushion  the  wel- 
fare system  provides. 

"It's  easier  to  live  on  welfare  now."  he 
said.  "When  we  were  younger,  when  Dennis 
and  Peter  were  just  little  babies,  it  was 
really  rough.  I  remember  being  hungry  back 
then  as  a  kid  on  a  regular  basis.  There  were 
various  neighborhood  stores  and  barbecue 
places  where  I  could  do  odds  and  ends,  like 


mopping  floors,  and  I  developed  an  interest 
in  work." 

Dennis  and  Peter  insist  that  they  have 
tried  but  that  the  opportunities  are  more 
dismal  than  their  mother  wishes  to  believe. 

"You  get  out  there,  trying  to  find  some- 
thing." Dennis  said.  "But  it  don't  get  no 
better.  They  say.  Call  you  in  two  weeks.' 
But  you  never  get  that  phune  call. 

"I  need  a  job.  man.  That's  what's  missing 
in  my  life.  A  job." 

The  long,  gray  columns  of  numbers  in  gov- 
ernment reports  show  that  the  experiences 
of  Peter  and  Dennis  in  the  job  market  are 
far  from  unique.  In  fact,  similar  problems 
confront  hundreds  of  thousands  of  black 
teen-agers  and  young  men  who,  in  the  view 
of  some  scholars,  represent  the  most  vola- 
tile sector  of  the  undercla^. 

Nationwide,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
these  categories  remained  above  30  percent 
throughout  the  1970s  and  at  times  hit  40 
percent.  In  some  inner  cities,  it  regularly  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent.  While  teen-agers  also 
have  unemployment  problems,  but  Frank 
Levy  of  the  Urban  Institute  documented  a 
startling  gap  between  whites  and  blacks. 

PATTERN  AMONG  YOUNG  MEN 

Between  1964  and  1978.  he  said,  the 
number  of  white  male  teen-agers  in  the 
labor  market  increased  1.8  million.  Of  that 
total.  1.6  million— or  about  90  jjercent— 
found  jobs.  In  comparison,  the  number  of 
black  male  teen-agers  in  the  labor  market 
increased  152.000  "and  only  33.000— about 
20  percent— were  able  to  get  jobs."  Levy 
said. 

Roughly  the  same  pattern  held  for  young 
men  ages  2U  to  24.  Among  whites,  2.3  million 
of  the  2.7  million  additional  workers  who 
joined  the  labor  market  found  jobs.  Among 
blacks,  only  147,000  of  the  476,000  addition- 
al new  workers  got  jobs. 

"In  summary,"  Levy  said,  ".  .  .  high  un- 
employment rates  among  black  teen-agers 
do  not  automatically  vanish  when  the  teen- 
agers turn  20  years  old.  .  .  .  The  labor 
market  postition  of  black  young  men  has  de- 
teriorated as  rapidly  as  the  labor  market  po- 
sition of  black  male  teen-agers." 

The  University  of  Chicago's  Wilson  also 
detailed  a  gap  between  the  black  underclass 
and  the  black  middle  class  in  his  book.  "The 
Declining  Significance  of  Race."  He  con- 
cluded that  while  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams have  improved  job  opportunites  for 
trained  and  educated  blacks,  "they  have  not 
been  useful  in  breaking  down  barriers  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  color  and  that 
result  from  labor-saving  innovations,  reloca- 
tion of  industry,  labor-market  segmentation 
and  the  shift  from  goods-producing  to  serv- 
ice-producing industries." 

Thus,  members  of  the  underclass  seem 
stuck  at  the  bottom  of  America's  basement 
with  scant  chance  of  climbing  out  because  a 
rapidly  changing,  increasingly  specialized 
economy  has  less  and  less  use  for  the  kind 
of  work  they  are  able  to  do. 

The  structural  changes  in  the  nation's  in- 
dustrial economy  have  been  dramatic.  For 
example,  of  20  million  new  jobs  created  in 
the  last  decade,  only  1%  were  in  manufac- 
turing, the  sector  that  traditionally  has  em- 
ployed the  bulk  of  America's  unskilled  or 
blue-collar  workers. 

And  the  movement  of  more  and  more 
firms  out  of  the  center  cities  and  into  the 
suburbs  and  rural  areas  has  been  equally 
dramatic.  The  Lowman  family's  Chicago, 
for  instance,  was  listed  as  losing  more  than 
90.000  jobs  in  a  six-year  period. 
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MANY  QUIT  LABOR  MARKET 

With  Jobs  vanishing,  increasing  numbers 
of  unskilled  blacks  seem  to  be  giving  up  and 
dropping  out  of  the  labor  market  entirely. 
When  Levy  of  the  Urban  Institute  re-exam- 
ined census  records  last  year  he  found  that 
11%  of  a  sampling  of  working-age  black 
males  reported  zero  wage  and  salary  income 
in  1978  compared  with  5%  in  1969. 

.  .  Being  out  of  the  labor  market  was  a 
permanent  status  for  a  growing  number  of 
individuals,"  Levy  said  in  a  report  published 
by  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Wilson  sees  links  between  Job  troubles  and 
social  trends.  For  example,  he  traces  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  female-headed 
households  in  part  to  the  dwindling  number 
of  higher-paying  jobs  in  the  inner  city.  His 
reasoning:  Unemployed  men.  or  those 
unable  to  earn  an  adequate  salary,  are  more 
likely  to  leave  their  families— or  never  take 
responsibility  for  illegitimate  children  they 
father— than  men  with  good  jobs. 

HAD  TO  WAIT  FOR  CHECK 

Chili  dogs  and  crackers  were  the  menu  for 
the  night's  meal.  There  were  no  vegetables, 
nothing  on  the  side  except  milk  or  soda  to 
drink.  Fresh  vegetables,  like  fresh  fruits,  are 
luxuries  the  Lowmans  seldom  enjoy.  Starch- 
es and  carbohydrates  fill  your  stomach 
faster. 

But  because  it  was  check  day.  the  cup- 
board was  barer  than  usual  and  she  had  to 
wait  until  after  Carl's  Social  Security  check 
came  in  to  buy  some  groceries. 

She  could  have  taken  the  bus  to  the  su- 
permarket, but  then  she  would  have  had  to 
pay  a  $3  fee  to  have  herself  and  her  grocer- 
ies transported  home  by  the  bootleg 
deliverymen  who  hung  out  in  front  of  the 
supermarket.  She  used  to  shop  at  another 
supermarket  that  was  closer  to  her  home 
but  the  deliverymen  there  charged  $S.  She 
felt  that  was  too  much:  besides,  she  said, 
the  quality  of  the  food  had  gone  down. 

Despite  its  usually  higher  prices,  she  does 
not  mind  going  to  the  corner  store.  It  is 
owned  by  blacks.  "I  like  to  throw  them  a 
little  business  every  now  and  then."  she 
said.  She  had  picked  up  some  Doritos  and 
Oreo  cookies  for  Carl  as  a  special  treat, 
since  it  was  really  his  check  day. 

Louise  Lowman  spends  little  time  ponder- 
ing what  it  would  take  to  lift  her  out  of  the 
life  she  is  livirig.  "I  try  not  to  think  about 
it,"  she  said.  "'I  just  take  one  day  at  a  time." 

But  in  the  halls  of  academia  and  the  of- 
fices of  government,  the  questions  are  con- 
stantly asked:  What  are  the  solutions?  What 
can  be  done  that  hasn't  been  done  to  propel 
underclass  families  like  this  one  into  Ameri- 
ca's mainstream? 

Sometimes,  it  seems,  the  problems  simply 
overwhelm  the  solutions.  EJven  normally 
self-confident  scholars,  with  a  sigh  of  resig- 
nation, quote  the  ancient  Yiddish  proverb; 
"The  mere  existence  of  a  problem  is  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  solution." 

Yet  that  passive  fatalism  seems  alien  to 
the  American  spirit.  And  clearly  something 
must  be  done  if  America  is  to  lift  the  burden 
on  society  imposed  by  the  underclass  and 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  what  Howard  Uni- 
versity's Glasgow  sees  as  ""social  conflict  be- 
tween the  haves  and  have-nots.  .  .  ." 

WHI"rE  HOUSE  SOLUTIONS 

President  Reagan  pegs  his  solutions  to  an 
economic  program  intended  "to  put  America 
back  to  work;  to  make  our  cities  and  towns 
resound  with  the  confident  voices  of  men 
and  women  of  ai!  races  .  .  .  bringing  home 
to  their  families  a  decent  paycheck  they  can 
cash  for  honest  money." 


The  Administration's  belief  is  that  its  pro- 
gram of  tax  cuts  and  reined-ln  spending  for 
social  programs  will  stimulate  an  economy 
recovery  which,  in  turn,  will  create  a  rising 
tide  that  lifte  all  boats— including  the  un- 
derclass boat.  Even  before  Reagan  outlined 
his  cut-spending-and-cut-taxes  approach  to 
correcting  the  nation's  economic  ills,  many 
scholars  were  saying  that  a  robust  economy, 
one  that  generates  full  employment,  is  vital 
to  help  the  underclass. 

"It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  be- 
cause of  accumulated  disadvantages  stem- 
ming from  previous  discrimination  and 
being  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, poor  blacks  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
swings  in  the  business  cycle."  the  University 
of  Chicago's  Wilson  wrote  two  years  ago. 

Wilson  added  that  "it  would  be  extremely 
shortsighted  to  assume  that  the  problems  of 
the  lower-class  black  family  can  be  satisfac- 
torily addressed  without  a  fundamental  pro- 
gram of  economic  reform.  A  program  that 
would  lead  to  the  sustained  employment  of 
ghetto  men  at  respectable  wages  would  be 
far  more  effective  than  any  other  conceiva- 
ble effort  to  sUbilize  the  ghetto  family." 

One  of  Wilson's  colleagues,  a  liberal  soci- 
ologist who  requested  anonymity  rather 
than  publicly  confess  "'a  loss  of  idealism," 
said  of  the  underclass:  "The  masses  of  those 
people  are  lost— you  can't  change  20  years 
of  hopelessness  and  despair."  Instead,  this 
sociologist  said,  "you  have  to  figure  out 
where  you're  going  to  break  the  cycle." 

use's  Daniel  Glaser  suggests  that  waj-s  to 
break  that  cycle  might  best  be  discovered 
through  "imaginative  experiments"  aimed 
at  underclass  youth. 

Two  possibilities  he  suggested  were  subsi- 
dizing part-time  employment  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  in  a  range  of 
adult  workplaces,  thus  overcoming  what  he 
termed  the  "social  separation  of  youth  from 
adults."  and  creating  "teams"  of  youths 
who  would  compete  collectively,  rather  than 
as  individuals,  for  rewards  tied  to  scholastic 
and  personal  conduct  goals. 

DANGER  OF  "WELFARE  CYCLE" 

"We  need  to  learn  what  works  for  whom  " 
through  experimental  programs  rather 
than  looking  for  an  overall  policy  panacea, 
Glaser  said. 

There  also  is  concern,  even  among  liberals 
who  support  more  generous  benefits,  about 
the  dangers  of  the  "welfare  cycle. " 

Glasgow,  for  instance,  spoke  of  ""an  in- 
creasing tendency  for  certain  members  of 
deprived  groups  to  feel  that  society  owes 
them  something  since  it  has  systematically 
deprived  them  of  their  natural  rights  as  citi- 
zens." But,  he  declared,  "dependence  on 
welfare  as  the  means  to  correct  the  ills  of 
the  .  .  .  underclass  is  a  mistake"  and  "public 
assistance  must  never  be  accepted  as  the 
primary  source  of  income  by  black  work-ca- 
pable citizens." 

Thus  there  is  a  broad  consensus  that  jobs 
are  the  best  way  to  help  underclass,  and 
there  is  almost  universal  agreement  that 
government  cannot  do  it  alone. 

Glasgow  said  that  while  the  federal  gov- 
ernment might  mount  an  effective  start-up 
program,  it  is  through  the  private  sector 
that  members  of  the  underclass  can  "begin 
to  break  the  cycle  of  entrapment." 

"...  Welfare  and  hustling  may  suffice 
when  there  is  no  other  way,"  he  said,  "but 
they  are  no  substitute  for  regular,  adequate- 
ly paid  work. .  . 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By.  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  GiLMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  an  indefinite  period,  be- 
cause of  participation  as  a  member  of 
U.S.  delegation  to  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title   was   taken   from   the   Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  859.  An  act  to  amend  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  of  the  United  SUt.es  to  provide  for 
uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts  under 
such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BIL1£  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2120.  An  act  to  faciliUte  the  ability 
of  product  sellers  to  establish  product  liabil- 
ity risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  such  sellers  to  purchase  product 
liability  insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4416.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  in  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
contagious  or  infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Benedict)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Wampler,  for  15  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1981. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
September  15,  1981. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer^  for  30  minutes, 
September  16,  1981. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes. 
September  17,  1981. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  30 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
September  18,  1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  HxTBBAKi).  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pasckll,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mrs.  Boggs,  for  30 
minutes  each,  on  September  16,  1981, 
to  lead  tributes  to  Gary  Hymel. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Addabbo,  substitute  amendment 
to  be  offered  tomorrow  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  the  total  debate  on  H.R.  3380. 

Mr.  Addabbo's  remarks  to  be  includ- 
ed prior  to  the  committee  rising  on 
H.R. 3380. 

Mr.  Richmond,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,040. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Benedict)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Natchzr. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  September  15,  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  notice  of  various  transfers 
of  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  pursuant  to  section  750  of 
Public  Law  96-527;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

2173.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  as  of 
June  30.  1981,  on  Selected  Reserve  recruit- 
ing and  retention  Incentives,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2134.  and  37  U.S.C.  308b  and  308c;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2174.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  further  legislation  in 
the  area  of  real  estate  settlements,  pursuant 
to  section  14(a)  of  Public  Law  93-533;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2175.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies,  transmitting  the  aiuiual  report  of 
the  council,  pursuant  to  section  443(a)(2)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2176.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  the  court's  Judg- 
ment order  in  Docket  No.  179-A,  The  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  v.  77ie  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2177.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  the  court's  judg- 
ment order  in  Docket  No.  279-D,  BlacKfeet 
Tribe  of  Indiana  v.  77ie  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2178.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Prison  System,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.,  for  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  18 
U.S.C.  4127;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2179.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commerce  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of 
February  14.  1903;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

2181.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral merit  pay  system  (FPCD-81-73,  Sept. 
11,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


Mr.  WHITTEN:  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  97- 
223).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  smd  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Hoyer): 
H.R.  4467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  semiannual  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  Federal  annuitants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MooRHCAD): 
H.R.  4468.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  84.  sec- 
tion 1752  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  zones  of  protection  for  certain  per- 
sons protected  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  4469.  A  bUl  to  allow  Federal  employ- 
ees a  1-year  period  to  modify  or  revoke  any 
survivor  benefit  election  made  under  section 
8339  (j)  or  (k)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Howard): 
H.  Con.  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution 
making  apportionment  of  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  for  the  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.  Res.  213.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Inter-parliamentary  Union  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  in  September  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

181.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Northern  Mari- 
anas Commonwealth,  relative  to  exempting 
the  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
from  the  application  of  the  Clean  Air  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

182.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  sale 
of  naval  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

183.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  relative  to  social  se- 
curity recipients;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

184.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  storage 
of  nuclear  waste;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HIJBBARD: 

H.R.  4470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Denfip:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Shaw. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Hahmerschmidt,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2068:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2103:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  2104:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2244:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  2389.  Mr.  Hahmerschmidt. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  and  Mr.  Brodhead. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Emery. 

H.R.  3392:  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. 

H.R.  4148:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  4250:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Peyser,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  4373:  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Broomfielo.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
KiLOEE,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Mav- 


ROULES,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Gregg,  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO,  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Ms. 
Fiedler,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.J.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dfrrick,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Dowdy,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Fremzel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Grasison,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Loef- 
PLER,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  MncHEix  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MoixoHAN,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  MURTHA,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schu- 
mer, Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Ms.  Fiedler. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

190.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  the 
statement  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation on  readiness  of  the  Army  and  Air 


National    Guard;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

191.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Board, 
National  Association  of  the  Deaf,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  relative  to  telephone  access  for 
persons  who  use  hearing  aids;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

192.  Also,  petition  ol  the  Episcopal  Urban 
Caucus  of  Maryland,  relative  to  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

193.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  relative  to  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

194.  Also,  petition  of  Harry  Sharp,  Altus, 
Okla.,  et  al.,  relative  to  citizens'  band  radio 
regulation;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

195.  Also,  petition  of  Genelle  Martin, 
Flint,  Tex.,  et  al.,  relative  to  citizens'  band 
radio  regulation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

196.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  Ha- 
zleton.  Pa.,  relative  U>  Northern  Ireland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3380 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

INCREASE  IN  number  OF  SENIOR  RESERVE 
OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  .  Section  2107,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  financial  assistance  for 
specially  selected  members  is  amended  as 
follows:  In  subsection  (h),  after  the  words 
•Navy  program":  strike  '6,000"  and  insert 
"8,000"  and  after  the  words  "Air  Force  pro- 
gram": strike  '6,500"  and  insert  "9,500". 


H.R.  4241 
By  Mr.  JAMES  K.  CO"yNE: 
—Page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  ""$2,238,027,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$2,223,117,000". 

Page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  "'$275,545,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$260,635,000". 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THXTMfoin)) . 


PRAYIK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLD.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Ood,  gracious  Father  of  us 
all.  Thou  hast  guided  the  leadership  of 
this  Nation  through  troubled  waters  in 
the  past  In  the  words  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

"No  people  can  be  boimd  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which 
conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  by 
which  they  have  advanced  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  independent  nation  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  some  token 
of  providential  agency  •  •  •  ." 

We  come  to  Thee  O  God.  in  an  hour 
at  great  need.  The  Senate  faces  a  super- 
human task  against  a  stubborn  economy 
that  refuses  to  yield  to  every  effort  to 
check  its  destructive  course,  and  which 
seems  bound  to  crush  all  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Thou  alone,  O 
Lord,  hast  the  wisdom  and  the  power 
needed  at  this  critical  hour. 

Grant  to  Thy  servants  in  the  Senate, 
gracious  Father,  Thy  wisdom  smd  energy, 
that  they  may  be  adequate  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  what  seems  an  impossible  situ- 
ation. Assure  them  of  Thy  presence,  love, 
and  grace  in  their  labors.  We  pray  this 
in  the  name  of  Him  in  whom  is  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  Earth  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  reconvened  after 
the  statutory  August  break.  I  attempted 
to  outlme  the  many  major  measures  yet 
to  be  completed  by  the  Senate  in  the  time 
remaining  before  sine  die  adjournment 
of  this  year.  Among  those  items  are  the 
remaining  appropriations  b'.lls:  rrobably 
a  continuing  resolution  for  appropria- 
tions; the  second  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution, which  the  statute  requires  of  us 


this  fall;  the  farm  bill,  which  I  intend 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  beginning 
today;  Co.-nmuniiiations  Act  amend- 
ments; and  the  expulsion  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Ethics  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr. 
rxHics  coMifiTm  REsoLtrrioN  coNcntHiMa 

SXtTATOl    WnXUMS 

As  to  the  Williams  resolution,  the  lead- 
ership has  taken  account  of  the  commit- 
tee's scheduimg  recommendations  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  meas- 
lu-e  is  now  on  the  calendar,  no  effort  has 
been  made  nor  will  be  made  for  the  time 
being  to  schedule  it  for  action  by  the  full 
Senate. 

However,  it  is  necessary  that  this  item 
be  scheduled  for  consideration  accordmg 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Senate  work- 
load. To  that  end.  Senators  should  be 
advised  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  recommend  that  sometime 
in  early  November,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consideration  of  the  resolution  of  ex- 
pulsion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  that  the  majority  leader  has  in- 
dicated a  very  reasonable  approach  with 
respect  to  the  scheduling  of  the  Williams 
resolution.  The  leader  is  taking  into  ac- 
count the  very  considerable  workload 
that  remains  for  the  Senate  to  handle 
by  way  of  the  appropriations  bills,  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution,  the  extension 
of  the  debt  limit,  and  the  various  other 
pieces  of  legislation  that  are  aside  from 
the  appropriations  and  budget  process. 
I  think  that  th-;  majority  leader  is  quite 
correct  in  his  judgment  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  approached  first.  After  all, 
it  Is  the  econ(Mny  of  the  Naticni  that  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  and  it  behooves  the  Senate  to  act 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  dealing 
with  the  budget,  with  appropriations 
matters,  extending  the  debt  limit,  and 
so  on. 

I  also  feel  that  the  majority  leader  has 
acted  appropriately  in  stating  that  some- 
time in  early  November  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  expulsion.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  fair  timetable.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  realistic  one.  I  am  certainly  support- 
ive of  the  majority  leader  in  this  respect. 

I  think  I  should  make  it  clear  that,  in- 
sofar as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  decisions  that  re- 
main for  Judge  Pratt  to  make  should 
have  any  bearing  whatsoever  on  this 
body's  deliberations  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  has  a  respon- 
sibility of  its  own  to  act  based  on  the 
facts  and  in  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendation that  was  made  unanimously 


by  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ethics 
Committee.  That  committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  Senator  be  expelled.  It  also 
recommended  tiiat  tl.e  Senate  wait  until 
such  time  as  the  appeals  process  has  been 
able  to  run  its  course. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  compliment  the 
committee.  It  was  a  diCQcult  decision,  I 
am  sure.  I  compliment  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  the  duty  which  they  have  performed. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  compelling  recom- 
mendation by  the  committee  when  we 
realize  that  it  was  entered  into  unani- 
mously. I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  wait 
until  around  the  1st  of  November  to 
proceed  with  this  case. 

For  the  reasons  that  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, I  feel  that  ihe  Senate  has  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  act  one  way  or  the 
other  in  this  matter  and  to  do  so  fairly 
expeditiously  and,  certainly,  taking  into 
consideration  the  other  duties  and  the 
other  legislative  problems  that  confront 
us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority  lead- 
er has  outlined  a  timetable  that  takes 
into  consideration  all  of  those  very  nec- 
essary factors. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that 
the  Senate  is  not  bound  by  any  decision 
by  the  court  In  this  matter.  The  Senate 
is  bound  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Constitution  based  on  whatever 
facts  there  are  to  be  weighed  and  quite 
independently  of  the  actions  of  the  court. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  again  that  I  personally  am  very 
comfortable  with  the  schedule  that  the 
leader  has  laid  out.  I  fully  support  him. 
I  say  this,  having  talked  with  at  least  two 
of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Ethics 
Committee. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Hefuh, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Eacleton.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
it  with  Mr.  Pryor.  But,  without  presum- 
ing to  say  one  way  or  another  how  those 
two  members  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  may  feel  personally,  I  believe 
that  the  timetable  is  a  reasonable  one 
and  that  it  comoorts.  It  seems  to  me.  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
although  perhaps  not  precisely,  in  that 
the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  the  majority 
leader's  statement,  is  not  tying  its  sched- 
ule to  that  of  the  court.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  the  '\^ong  thing  to  do.  In  my 
judgment. 

I  am  glad  that  the  majority  leader  Is 
not  making  his  judgment  on  that  basis 
at  all.  I  am  fully  supportive  of  his  not 
having  done  that,  fully  supportive  of  the 
scheduling  of  the  matter  as  he  has  in- 
dicated. It  gives  Senators  ample  time  to 
studv  the  transcripts,  ample  time  to  view 
the  tapes,  ample  time  to  give  this  matter 
thorough  and  careful  and  judicious  con- 
sideration. 

So  I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  he  is  telling  us  at 
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this  time  what  we  can  expect.  Again,  I 
support  his  position  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  disthigulshed 
minority  leader.  He  is  most  generous  in 
his  remarks,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his 
support  in  this  difficult  decision. 

I  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  any  Member  of  the  Senate  must 
deal  with  in  his  career,  at  least  from  a 
personal  standpoint,  is  to  pass  judgment 
on  one  of  his  colleagues,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ethics  Committee.  That 
has  happened  only  twice  in  my  experi- 
ence here,  and  it  has  not  been  pleasant. 
I  take  this  opportimity  to  urge  all 
Members  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  owe  a  special  responsibility  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  evidence  that  will 
be  presented  and  the  proceeding  as  it  un- 
folds, to  be  fully  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  matter,  and  to  know  that  we  will  deal 
with  this  matter,  when  and  if  the  time 
arrives,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters, 
as  carefully  as  the  leadership  can  urge 
and  encourage  and  require  Senators  to 
do. 

In  order  to  help  prepare  for  that  un- 
happy event,  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  will  make  its  recom- 
mendations on  how  they  will  prepare  the 
evidence  for  the  consideration  of  Mem- 
bers In  advance  of  the  time.  There  is  a 
great  mass  of  material,  that  the  Ettiics 
Committee  has  considered  and  which 
will  be  available  to  Members. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ethics  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyommg,  for  any  remarks  he 
may  care  to  make. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  their 
support  in  this  matter. 

I  say  this,  and  it  is  a  small  distinction, 
but  It  is  something  that  I  believe  bears 
being  stated,  because  there  are  so  many 
Members  of  the  legal  profession  in  this 
body. 

The  Ethics  Committee  recommenda- 
tion was  not  to  wait  until  the  appeal 
process  had  run.  We  were  referring  to 
matters  which  are  a  part  of  the  trial  pro- 
ceeding, that  is,  a  due  process  pleading 
which  may  or  may  not  have  an  influence 
on  Judge  Pratt's  sentencing  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  conviction  by  the  jury. 

Also,  I  believe  the  point  should  be 
made  that  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion and  resolution  stand,  regardless  of 
what  Judge  Pratt  ru'es.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  when,  not  what  Judge  Pratt  ru'es. 
So  we  did  not  attemot  to  tie  our  recom- 
mendation to  his  ruling. 

I  will  present  to  the  maiorlty  leader 
this  afternoon  a  schedule  for  reviewing 
the  audio  and  visual  recorded  material. 
There  are  6  hours  in  all.  not  all  of  which 
was  entirely  relevant,  but  some  Senators 
may  want  to  see  all  of  it.  We  thought 
we  would  put  it  into  packages,  one  of 
approximately  3  hours,  and  then  if  any 
Senator  says  he  wants  to  see  the  rest, 
we  will  make  the  remaining  tapes  avail- 
able. We  will  do  this  on  3  days  in  each 
Of  2  weeks,  so  that  Senators  can  find 
time  to  accommodate  their  schedules  to 
do  this.  I  urge  Senators  to  do  it,  because 


it  is  a  matter  of  utmost  fairness  that 
they  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  Senate  has  to  make 
its  judgment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  absolutely  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee.  It  is  urgent  that  all  Mem- 
bers acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts 
and  that  they  examine  the  evidence  prior 
to  the  time  the  Senate  addresses  the 
question  of  the  resolution.  I  lu-ge  Mem- 
bers to  do  so. 

I  also  urge  that  Members  themselves 
do  so.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee should  permit  members  of  the 
staff  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  recommend 
against  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  beUeve  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  we  will  make 
those  tapes  available  to  Members. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Members  only. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Members  only. 
I  also   urge  Members  themselves  to 
read  the  report  of  the  committee.  There 
is  a  short  summary,  and  there  is  a  very 
detailed  and  voluminous  report,  includ- 
ing the  report  of  the  special  coimsel. 

All  these  things  will  be  made  avail- 
able; and  if  any  Senator  desires  to  have 
a  special  briefing  on  any  part  of  it,  we 
can  make  special  counsel  or  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Ethics  Committee 
available  to  that  MemJjer,  to  ask  any 
questions,  and  to  satisfy  himself  or  her- 
self in  any  way  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ethics  Committee. 

I  close  by  urging,  once  again,  that 
Members  take  account  now  of  this  sched- 
ule, take  account  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  wealth  of  information  to  be  con- 
sidered by  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
before  the  date  arrives  for  proceeding  to 
consideration  of  the  resolution  by  the 
full  Senate. 

I  hope  Senators  will  use  the  time  re- 
maining in  September  and  October  to 
acquaint  themselves  fully  with  this  rec- 
ord and  will  be  prepared,  early  in  Novem- 
ber, to  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Ethics 
Committee,  as  soon  as  it  is  scheduled. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  yield  it  now  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  if  he 
wishes,  or  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

How  much  time  do  I  have,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


CUmNG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  announcement  of  cuts  in  our  Na- 


tion's defense  program  by  the  adminis- 
tration over  the  weekend  raises  some 
serious  concerns.  It  presents  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
our  long-term  defense  effort,  and  about 
the  credibiUty  of  American  staying 
power.  The  initial  spending  levels  an- 
nounced this  past  March  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  certainly  not  carved 
in  stone— they  were,  after  all,  this  ad- 
ministration's best  estimate  of  how  the 
Nation  should  meet  the  formidable 
challenges  posed  to  us  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Changes  could  be  expected  as  we 
went  along,  but  the  general  level  of  effort 
seemed  appropriate.  Now,  suddenly,  we 
are  reducing  by  over  one-third  the  in- 
creased outlays  previously  announced 
over  the  Carter  budget  for  reasons 
totally  unrelated  to  our  real  defense 
needs,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  administration's  initial  reaction 
to  the  growing  military  imbalance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  received  widespread  bi- 
partisan support.  The  first  installment  of 
this  defense  program  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  defense  authorization  bill.  The 
polls  showed  a  national  consensus  in 
favor  of  the  need  for  higher  levels  of 
spending  in  order  to  invest  in  and  sus- 
tain the  forces  America  needed  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge,  to  lead  the  Western 
alliance,  and  to  support  new  commit- 
ments in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  consensus  which  was  forged,  and 
which  I  believe  still  exists,  is  grounded 
on  a  real  beUef  that  there  is  no  higher 
priority  than  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  The  level  of  our  defense,  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  forces,  and  the  credibility 
of  our  word,  cannot  be  whipsawed  by  a 
changing  balance  sheet  manipulated  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  seeing  to  it  that  America's  defenses 
are  where  they  should  be — the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Senators  in  this  body — 
were  alarmed  by  the  prospects  of  the  cuts 
which  have  just  been  announced. 

In  his  presentations  supporting  the 
budget  submissions  to  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  made  a  convincing  case 
that  renewed  defense  efforts  were  over- 
due. His  presentations  were  substantiated 
by  an  analysis  of  the  comparative  Soviet 
and  American  defense  effort  released  by 
the  Central  InteUigence  Agency  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  CIA  documented  a  very  seri- 
ous divergence  in  the  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can defense  efforts  over  the  last  decade. 
In  the  aggregate,  for  the  1971-80  period, 
the  CIA  estimated  that  the  dollar  costs 
of  Soviet  defense  activities  were  40  per- 
cent higher  than  comparable  U.S.  out- 
lavs.  Last  year  their  expenditures  were 
fully  50  percent  higher  than  our  own. 

The  disparity  in  strategic  forces,  as 
documented  in  the  analysis,  is  alarming. 
Including  intercontinental  missiles  and 
ballistic  missile  firing  submarines  the 
Soviet  effort  was  triple  our  own.  In  gen- 
eral purpose  forces,  including  land  forces, 
tactical  air,  naval  and  mobility  capabil- 
ity— airlift  and  sealift — the  Soviet  effort 
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wms  80  percent  higher  than  our  own. 
Even  in  naval  forces,  an  area  in  whichlt 
is  absolutely  crucial  for  an  island  mari- 
time nation  Uke  our  own  to  be  preemi- 
nent, the  Soviets  have  challenged  our 
supremacy. 

The  general  drift  against  the  United 
States  in  the  comparative  balance  of 
military  forces  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
emphasized  and  reemphasized  by  the 
President  during  his  election  campaign. 
It  was  highlighted  and  rehighhghted  by 
his  chief  advisers  as  they  strove  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  accept  their  new 
budget  formulations.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, in  his  presentation  before  the 
Senate  reiterated  the  driving  point: 
President  Reagan  had  an  "election  man- 
date to  rebuild  our  defense  capability." 
The  defense  budgets  of  the  previous 
administration  had  been  "underfunded," 
he  stated.  Again,  he  said: 

The  operating  levels  assumed  In  those 
budgets  reflect  a  much  more  tranquil  view 
of  the  International  political  scene  than  ac- 
tually exists.  Those  budgets  simply  will  not 
support  the  desired  military  capablUty." 

The  shortfalls  in  our  military  capa- 
bilities were  virtually  across  the  board. 
There  is  a  "growing  imbalance  in  our 
strategic  forces,  while  our  conventional 
force  structure  is  too  small  and  lacks 
sufficient  mobihty,  readiness,  and  sus- 
tainaWlity",  said  Secretary  Weinberger. 
While  we  retrenched  in  the  decade  of 
the  1970's,  the  Soviets,  he  maintained, 
"embarlced  upon  a  miUtary  buildup  un- 
precedented in  world  history."  They  have 
"relentlessly  improved  their  military 
capabihties  all  across  the  spectnun." 
Thus  the  budgets  of  the  recent  past  have 
been  inadequate  to  support  our  wide- 
spread commitments.  They  have  lead  to 
a  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  United 
States  abroad.  They  have  tempted  So- 
viet adventurism.  We  must  strengthen 
our  presence  in  Southwest  Asia  since 
Southwest  Asia  will  be  the  "fulcnmi  of 
contention  for  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  everything 
we  have  heard  so  far  is  that  major  new 
investments  must  be  made  now  in  strate- 
gic forces  and  in  conventional  forces. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  several 
contingencies — in  different  parts  of  the 
globe — at  the  same  time. 

On  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  poUcy  is  to  go  slowly 
imtil  we  improve  our  capabilities. 

Our  allies  have  been  exhorted  to  in- 
crease their  defense  effort.  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  Carlucci  received  promi- 
nent attention  across  Europe  in  March 
when  he  told  our  allies  that  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  exceeds  any  rational 
requirement  for  defense,  that  on  "all 
levels  of  mUitary  capability,  the  trends 
are  ominous."  He  bluntly  pressed  Euro- 
pean governments  to  both  increase  their 
overall  defense  effort  and  to  increase 
their  force  projections  outside  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  particularly  into  south- 
west Asia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  our  top 
admirals  have  stated  with  unprecedent- 
ed bluntness  that  for  the  first  time  the 
United  States  has  lost  its  historic  edge 
in  naval  forces.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations stated  in  February  the  "trends 


of  the  last  decade  have  led  us  to  this 
point  where  even  a  slim  margin  of  supe- 
riority has  to  be  set  aside."  He  contin- 
ued, "For  the  first  time  in  anyone's  rec- 
ollections, the  U.S.  Navy  Is  unable  fully 
to  meet  its  peacetime  commitments"  and 
would  have  to  vacate  essential  areas  of 
the  world  to  respond  to  an  emergency. 

The  upshot  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  first 
9  months  of  this  administration  has 
been  that  a  massive  military  rebuilding 
program  should  be  launched.  The  pro- 
jected spending  program,  in  gross  terms, 
did  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable — 
from  the  viewpoints  either  of  the  imbal- 
ances with  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  his- 
toric levels  of  defense  spending  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Reagan  program,  as  originally 
annoimced,  would  have  provided  a  de- 
fense budget  which  comprised  about  32 
percent  of  the  national  budget.  Although 
these  percentages  are  higher  than  those 
during  most  of  the  1970's,  they  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  comparable  flgiires 
from  the  end  of  World  War  n  up 
through  the  early  1970's.  In  1960,  for  In- 
stance, nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  na- 
tional budget  went  to  defense. 

Over  the  period  covered  by  fiscal  years 
1982-84,  the  Reagan  administration 
originally  projected  increases  in  outlays 
of  $38.1  billion  above  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's budget.  This  increase  rep- 
resents the  additional  cash  outlays,  the 
additional  spending  beyond  what  would 
have  occurred  under  the  Carter  program. 
The  cuts  announced  this  week,  amount- 
ing to  $13  billion  in  outlays  for  those  3 
fiscal  years,  reduces  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's add-on's  by  34  percent.  There 
is  no  rationale,  from  a  military  stand- 
point, for  these  cuts.  They  are  purely 
and  simply  dictated  by  budgetary  ex- 
pediency. 

The  difficulty  has  not  been  in  under- 
standing the  need  for  significant  in- 
creases in  the  defense  budget.  It  has 
been  in  the  lack  of  detailed  rationale 
within  the  budget.  The  strong  national 
consensus  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge 
must  be  susta  ned  by  specific  justifica- 
tions. Although  the  administration  has 
exhorted  us  to  expand  our  forces  to  meet 
a  multiplicity  of  challenges,  both  con- 
ventional and  strategic,  it  has  not  iden- 
tified what  contingencies  we  are  likely 
to  face,  and  what  new  forces,  alliances 
and  strategies  must  be  designed  to  meet 
them. 

Since  details  of  the  Nation's  long- 
term  defense  program  have  not  been 
made  available,  indeed  perhaps  have 
not  yet  even  been  developed,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
specific  spending  levels  were  adequate 
to  do  the  job. 

For  instance,  the  administration  has 
stated  that  Soviet  investments  in  in- 
tercontinental missiles  may  soon  per- 
mit them  to  demolish  our  land-based 
missile  force  in  a  first  strike.  It  has 
stated  that  our  aging  B-52  bomber 
force  will  be  inadequate  to  perform  its 
mission  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  Yet  it 
has  not  been  able  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations on  what  kind  of  missile 
force  and  bomber  force  we  should  pro- 
duce to  correct  this  problem.  Delay  and 
more    delay     characterize     our    stra- 


tegic decisions.  Naturally,  without  these 
decisions,  it  cannot  be  known  what  the 
price  tag  in  the  strategic  area  will  be. 

In  the  key  sector  of  naval  forces,  the 
administration  has  stated  that  its  goal 
should  be  a  Navy  of  about  600  ships,  up 
from  the  present  active  force  of  about 
450.  By  law,  the  submission  of  a  5-year 
Navy  shipbuilding  program  is  required 
to  accompany  the  executive  branch 
budget  submission  each  year,  "nils  plan 
has  not  yet  been  made  available.  What 
kind  of  Navy  are  we  going  to  build? 
How  many  ships?  What  kind  of  ships? 
The  answers  are  not  available,  and  so 
we  cannot  know  the  price  tag. 

We  are  clearly  commlting  ourselves 
to  a  firstline  defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
How  will  we  do  it?  What  kind  of  forces 
will  it  take?  Where  are  the  plans  for 
the  new  equipment,  weapons  and  mili- 
tary doctrines  necessary  to  credibly 
guarantee  our  commitment  there?  Since 
the  details  of  our  long-term  role  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  not  available,  we  can- 
not know  with  any  precision  what  the 
long-term  costs  will  be. 

And  so,  the  cuts  announced  by  the 
administration  are  as  painless  as  the 
increases  originally  announced.  There  is 
an  increasing  air  of  unreality  over  the 
defense  budget  process.  Neither  the  in- 
creases nor  the  decreases  can  be  iden- 
tified with  the  specifics  of  a  defense  pro- 
gram. There  are  those  who  have  been 
arguing  that  even  the  March  budget  pro- 
jections were  inadequate  to  buy  the 
forces  needed  in  all  these  areas.  Yet 
without  a  specific  program  we  cannot 
possibly  know  what  level  of  spending  is 
appropriate. 

But  whatever  level  of  spending  should 
be  appropriate,  it  must  directly  related 
to  our  defense  needs,  to  the  strength  of 
the  West,  to  the  Soviet  challenge.  These 
reaUties  cannot  be  wished  away  on  the 
altar  of  a  balanced  budget.  The  admin- 
istration cannot  simply  rediscover  high 
interest  rates  and  cut  back  its  increases 
over  the  previous  defense  budget  by  fully 
one-third.  It  is  irresponsible  to  delay  all 
the  tough  decisions  in  defense  in  order 
to  wait  on  the  success  of  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  program.  The  fragile 
consensus  supporting  significant  spend- 
ing increases  will  not  last  forever.  The 
Nation  needs  a  visible,  tangible  military 
program.  The  time  for  rhetoric  has  long 
passed.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  endorse  somersaults  on  military 
spending  without  the  assurance  that  a 
carefully  developed  and  effective  defense 
policy  will  be  put  into  place.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  such  a  policy,  and 
the  cosits  necessary  to  implement  it,  be 
articulated  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  mi- 
nority leader  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  meant 


Mr 

to  do  this  earUer. 
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I  thank  the  minority  leader.  I  will  do  it 
at  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin on  his  special  order  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  be- 
yond the  hour  of  1  p.m.  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINAnON  OP  ROBERT 
P.  HUNTER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
further  matter.  I  understand  that  the 
nomination  of  Robert  P.  Hunter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  is  cleared  on  the 
minority  side.  If  that  is  correct,  I  am 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  item. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  defer 
it. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  ad- 
vising that  it  is  clear  on  his  calendar. 

I  will  defer  that  for  the  time  being  and 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  once 
more. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmdie)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CAMBODIAN  PRISON  REMINDS 
US  OF  ATROCITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
only  take  a  short  part  of  that  time.  I 
did  not  intend  to  ask  for  15  minutes,  but 
somehow  that  order  was  put  in. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  August  12  was  the  last  of 
a  brilliant  series  on  Cambodia  written  by 
William  Branigan. 

This  piece  focuses  on  the  Tuol  Seng 
Prison,  which  served  as  a  detention  cen- 
ter and  death  camp  during  the  rule  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  It  presents  a  macabre 
monument  to  the  atrocities  committed 
there  just  2  years  ago.  Torture  chambers, 
with  a  wide  range  of  tools  and  instru- 
ments, remain  Intact,  complete  with 
bloodstains.  Mass  graves  nearby  contain 
thousands  of  skeletons,  estimated  to  be 
only  a  fraction  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  were  massacred  at  Tuol  Seng. 

The  slaughter  which  took  place  in 
Cambodia  was  not  directed  at  a  shigle 
ethnic  or  religious  group.  Rather,  it  was 
directed  at  a  number  of  different  sectors 


of  the  population.  The  entire  middle 
class  in  the  country  was  exterminated, 
as  were  several  tribal  groujis.  Then  the 
fury  of  the  revolution  was  directed  at 
the  cadres  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  itself, 
and  numerous  purges  took  place. 

Tuol  Seng  now  stands  as  a  museum, 
reminding  the  Cambodian  nation  of  Its 
grim  ordeal.  It  also  stands  as  a  reminder 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  this  body, 
that  mass  murders  can  and  do  occur 
in  this  age. 

Extreme  violations  of  himian  rights 
such  as  that  which  took  place  in  Cam- 
bodia can  and  must  be  condemned  by 
the  world  community.  The  United  States, 
as  a  leader  of  the  free  nations  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  human  rights,  has  an 
especially  large  responsibiUty  for  speak- 
ing out  against  such  actions. 

We  do  speak  out.  But,  unfortunately, 
some  of  our  actions  are  inconsistent  with 
our  words.  We  condemn  human  rights 
violations,  yet  we  have  not  ratified  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights  treaties,  the 
Genocide  Convention.  As  the  Tuol  Seng 
Prison  shows  with  gruesome  clarity, 
massive  violations  of  human  rights  con- 
tinue to  recur.  We  must  strengthen  our 
voice  in  condemning  such  violations.  We 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Record  of  Friday,  September  11. 
On  page  20270  is  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  this 
past  Friday  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  which  is  captioned  "Why  Con- 
gress Should  Not  Increase  the  Debt 
Limit,"  although  the  speech  itself  does 
not  deal  precisely  with  that  point.  That 
is  not  the  point  I  am  alluding  to  in  my 
comments  today. 

I  think  Senator  Proxihre,  in  his  speech 
of  this  past  Friday,  made  one  of  the  fin- 
est presentations  I  have  read  in  regard 
to  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  to  bring 
interest  rates  down.  TTie  Senator  from 
Virginia  happens  to  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent high  mterest  rates  are  absolutely 
devastating  to  our  Nation,  devastating  to 
the  homebuilding  industry,  devastating 
to  those  who  need  and  want  to  buy 
homes,  devastating  to  those  who  want  to 
buy  automobiles,  devastating  to  automo- 
bile dealers  all  down  the  line,  to  the 
farmers — farmers  must  go  into  the 
money  markets  to  finance  their  crops 
each  year,  and  they  are  paying  in  my 
area  21-  and  21.5-percent  interest. 

These  high  interest  rates  are  devastat- 
ing in  spite  of  attempts  made  to  bring 
them  down.  But,  as  Senator  Proxhire  so 
ably  su-gues  In  his  speech  of  last  Friday, 
there  is  no  way  you  can  legislate  a  re- 
duction in  interest  rates.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  paraphrase  Senator  Proxbore's 


speech  because  it  is  his  language  and  his 
words,  which  are  so  much  better  than  I 
can  make  them.  I  would  prefer  just  to 
invite  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  that  speech  by  Senator 
PRoxMntz  and  urge  that  it  be  read  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  it  makes  so  much 
sense.  It  makes  so  much  sense  that  there 
is  only  a  certain  amoimt  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  can  do  in  regard  to  con- 
trolling interest  rates. 

There  is  no  way  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  can  control  long-term  interest 
rates.  There  is  just  no  way  It  can  be 
done. 

Senator  Proxmire  points  out  it  is  pos- 
sible the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  have 
some  effect  on  short-term  interest  rates, 
but  even  there  it  is  running  the  risk  of 
stimulating  inflation  and  Increasing  in- 
terest rates  rather  than  brmging  about 
a  reduction  in  interest  rates. 

As  Senator  Proxmire  in  his  speech 
points  out,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
a  creature  of  the  Congress.  Congress  can 
abolish  the  Board  If  it  wishes  to  do  so. 
Congress  can  take  over  the  control  of  the 
money  supply.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
worse  that  could  happen  to  this  country 
than  to  have  535  politicians  trying  to  de- 
termine how  to  handle  this  very  compU- 
cated,  difficult  monetary  policy. 

So  I  rise  only  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  speech.  I  think  it  is  a  mas- 
terful presentation.  I  caimot  say  that  I 
agree  with  every  word  of  It,  but  I  agree 
with  virtually  all  of  It. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  will  mention 
with  which  I  am  not  in  agreement.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  very  correctly  points  out, 
and  I  am  in  agreement  with  that,  that 
the  way  to  get  interest  rates  under  con- 
trol is  to  brtag  down  spending,  get  spend- 
ing under  control,  balance  the  budget  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  go 
into  the  money  market  to  the  great  ex- 
tent that  it  does  to  finance  the  national 
debt.  Incidentally,  the  national  debt  has 
doubled  in  7  years.  No  wonder  we  have 
high  interest  rates. 

Senator  Proxmire  points  out  that  the 
public  generally  and  the  business  com- 
munity are  not  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  program  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  will  succeed  because  they 
do  not  feel  we  will  get  to  a  balanced 
budget.  Senator  Proxmire  feels  it  is 
doubtful  that  we  will  get  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  am  more  optimistic  on  that.  I  think 
we  can  get  to  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 
I  think  we  must  get  to  a  balanced  budget 
in  1984. 1  know  Senator  Proxmire  wants 
to  get  to  a  balanced  budget  m  1984,  and 
I  think  if  we  can  get  spending  under  con- 
trol, that  will  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  can  t>e  done  by  Ccm- 
gress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  can  be  done,  if  the  President 
shows  the  same  determination  he  has 
shown  for  the  past  7  months.  I  want  to 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  determination  to  bring 
down  Government  spending.  It  was  his 
leadership  that  brought  about  the  $35 
billion  reduction  in  projected  spending. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  leadership  I  say 
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the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  reduce 
sppr,^<n«'  to  the  degree  that  It  has. 

I  i)er8onally  feel  we  must  go  beyond  the 
reductions  that  have  already  been  made. 
I  think  we  should  make  additional  re- 
ductions f«  fiscal  1982.  the  budget  we 
are  now  working  on. 

I  support  a  reduction  in  the  projected 
Increase  for  national  defense.  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  national  defense,  and 
I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  But  I  feel  the 
Defense  Depcu^ment  cannot  be  sacro- 
sanct. We  cannot  give  a  blank  check  to 
tiio  Pentagon  any  more  than  we  can  give 
a  blank  check  to  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  Government. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  take  a  very  careful  look  at  what 
we  are  preparing  to  do  in  regard  to  de- 
fense expenditures.  I  propose  to  support 
President  Reagan  in  reductions  in  that 
Department  that  I  understand  he  will 
recommend. 

But,  primarily,  today  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate once  again  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmiri:)  for  his  speech  of  last  Friday 
and  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
that  excellent  address. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
frran  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Virginia 
for  his  remarks.  There  is  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  whose  support  I  would  rather 
have.  He  has  a  completely  consistent 
record  through  all  the  years  he  hsis  spent 
in  this  Senate  in  fighting  against  waste 
«uid  excessive  spending  and  fighting  to 
balance  the  budget  and  bring  our  fiscal 
policy  under  control.  If  we  had  99  more 
Harry  Btrd's  here,  we  would  not  have 
the  problem  we  have  with  the  budget. 

So  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  for 
his  support.  I  think  he  is  so  right.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  get  our  colleagues 
to  see  It  this  way.  but  he  is  so  right  in 
pointing  out  that  the  one  way,  the  one 
way,  we  can  effectively  get  interest  rates 
imder  control  is  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  credit  markets  in 
the  massive  way  we  are. 

There  is  just  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  ad- 
ministrations over  the  years,  over  the 
last  20  years  or  more,  have  been  respon- 
sible for  putting  us  into  a  position  where 
we  have  created  such  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  the  available  credit  that  inter- 
est rates  have  gone  right  through  the 
roof. 

And  the  Senator  is  right  in  saying  that 
if  the  small  businessmen  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  farmers  of  this  country  and 
the  homebuilders  want  relief,  they 
should  tell  their  Congressman  what  they 
want  their  Congressman  to  do  is  to  work 
where  the  Congressman  can  be  eftective 
to  cut  spending  down  and  balance  the 
budget. 

I  pointed  out.  and  I  wish  to  reiterate 
because  I  think  it  is  so  important,  that 
last  year,  in  1980,  out  of  every  $100  of 
new  savings  $17  of  that  was  required  to 
fimd  the  budget  deficit  and  another  $17 
was  required  to  fund  ofif-budget  borrow- 


ing, the  increase  in  that.  In  other  words, 
if  we  had  a  bakmced  budget,  not  had 
any  net  increase  in  off -budget  borrowing, 
we  would  have  a  huge  one-third  increase 

for  L^ -.  ^vaai&^ie  ior  sorrowing  in  this 

country,  interest  rates  would  have  been 
much  lower,  funds  would  have  been 
available  for  the  homebuilding  industry 
and  the  automobile  industry  cmd  other 
industries  that  would  have  put  people  to 
work,  and  the  economy  wor.ld  have  been 
far  healthier.  That  is  the  kind  of  policy 
we  are  going  to  have  to  establish. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  has  made  the  statement 
he  has.  I  am  deeply  flattered  and  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  might  say,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Government  is  going  into 
the  money  markets,  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Taxation  Subcommittee  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  this  past  Friday,  the 
Treasury  Department  testified  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  which  begins  on 
October  1,  the  Government  will  need  to 
go  into  the  money  markets  with  $252 
billion  just  to  roll  over  the  existing  debt; 
then,  on  top  of  that,  it  must  go  into  the 
money  markets  for  somewhere  between 
$60  billion  and  $90  billion  for  new  debt. 

The  national  debt  today  is  $979  bil- 
lion. The  Treasury  Department  told  the 
Finance  Committee,  on  this  past  Friday, 
that  at  the  end  of  another  year  it  will 
be  $1,079,000,000,000. 

Now,  there  is  no  wonder  that  Interest 
rates  are  high.  The  Government  is 
forcing  the  interest  rates  up  by  Its  huge 
deficit  spending  and  the  resultant  bor- 
rowing. And  it  is  not  just  for  1  year  that 
that  Is  being  done.  As  I  see  it.  it  is  the 
effect  of  accelerated  and  cumulated  defi- 
cits over  a  period  of  20  years. 

So  this  matter  of  doing  something 
about  interest  rates  ccrnies  back  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  irresponsible  action  of  the  Con- 
gress over  a  period  of  years  that  has 
brought  on,  in  my  judgment,  this  high 
inflation  and  these  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  be 
extended  to  not  later  than  1  15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CAPE  HATTERAS  UGHTHOUSE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  200  years,  the  Cape  Hatteras  Light- 
house has  been  the  symbol  of  the  North 


Carolina  Outer  Banks.  It  is  one  of  the 
country's  most  famous  lighthouses,  and 
its  unique  candy-stripe  exter  or  makes  it 
the  most  recognized  lighthouse  on  the 
east  coast.  The  lighthouse  has  so  domi- 
nated the  landscape  and  the  history  of 
the  area  that  it  has  been  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  collision  of  two  cuiivUti  o.T  the 
North  Carolina  coast  prompted  early  sail- 
ors to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  light- 
house at  the  tip  of  Cape  Hatteras.  It  Is 
there  that  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  meets 
the  cold,  south-bound  Virginia  coastal 
current  accounting  for  the  treacherous 
Diamond  Shoals — shoals  that  have  been 
called  the  graveyard  of  the  .AMfintlc. 
Since  the  first  recorded  shipwreck  oc- 
curred on  these  shoals  in  1526.  more  than 
2,309  wrecks  have  been  recorded  there. 

It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  first  proposed 
that  Congress  acquire  the  land  and  con- 
struct a  lighthouse  at  Cape  Hatteras. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he 
hid  be^n  George  Washington's  aide-de- 
camp, he  was  on  a  ship  caught  in  a 
storm  off  the  cape.  The  ship  narrowly 
avoided  destruction  on  the  treacherous 
shoals.  This  near  miss  was  not  forgotten 
and  with  his  assistance,  the  first  light- 
house was  completed  in  1803  to  warn 
passing  ships  away  from  the  danger. 

There  were  many  complaints  about  the 
location  and  the  size  of  the  first  light- 
house. It  was  said  to  be  too  short  and  too 
far  from  shore.  So,  in  1870,  the  present 
208-foot-tall  lighthouse  was  bvdlt  600 
feet  north  of  the  original  structure  and 
1,500  feet  from  the  shore. 

Soon  after  construction,  it  was  noted 
that  the  eastern  beach  had  begun  to 
erode— so  much  so  that  by  1919,  the 
ocean  was  within  300  feet  of  the  base  of 
the  lighthouse.  By  the  early  1930's,  the 
water  was  so  close  that  a  skeleton  light- 
house was  constructed  some  distance 
away  to  replace  it. 

Over  the  years,  various  efforts  were 
made  to  control  the  erosion  threatening 
the  lighthouse.  The  efforts  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  restoring  the  beach  that  in 
1950.  the  light  was  returned  to  the  light- 
house. It  has  sent  its  message  across  the 
water  from  there  ever  since. 

Now,  erosion  once  again  jeopardizes 
this  Important  piece  of  North  Carolina 
history.  Experts  indicate  that  a  major 
storm  could  toople  the  structure  at  any 
time.  The  Park  Service,  which  now  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  lighthouse  because 
of  its  location  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore,  has  estimated  that  it 
could  ttike  several  million  dollars  to  save 
it.  At  this  point,  sufficient  Federal  funds 
simply  are  not  available  to  initiate  such 
an  operation. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  many  folks  in 
North  Carolina  and  around  the  country 
who  share  my  love  for  the  lighthouse  and 
who  are  willing  to  step  in  to  help  in  the 
crisis.  They  have  formed  a  Save  the  Cape 
Hatteras  Lighthouse  Committee  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. The  group  has  honored  me  by 
asking  that  I  serve  as  cochairman  of  the 
committee.  Hopefully,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  group  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  light  will  continue  to  shine 
from  the  lighthouse  as  a  symbol  of  our 
proud  maritime  heritage. 
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Miss  Katherine  Hunter,  a  fine  citizen 
of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  expressed  in  a  poem 
the  respect  we  all  have  for  the  monument 
and  the  concern  we  have  for  its  preser- 
vation. I  ask  imanimuos  consent  that 
Miss  Hunter's  poem  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Hesttagk  or  HArmtAa 

I  am  one  of  tbe  last  kings  of  the  modem 

world. 
My  majestic  form,  taU  and  strong,  still  reigns 

as  It  has  for  the  past  hundred  years 
Over  the  misty  blue  and  green  beauty  of 

Cape  Hatteras. 
My  realm  encompasses  the  vastness  of  the 

threatening  sea 
And  the  narrowness  of   the  sandy   Islands. 
The  creatures  of  the  ocean  and  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Island 
Worship  and  love  me,  for  I  am  a  part  of  them. 
Dressed  In  regal  robes  of  black  and  white 

with  a  crown  of  diamond  brilliance, 
I  watch  over  my  people,  from  the  sandy 

barefoot  child 
Who  gazes  up  at  me  in  awe  to  the  salt- 
whiskered  old  saUor  who  looks  to  me 

for  safety. 
With  unshakable  endurance  I  guide  them 

tlirougli  the  empty  night  like  a  spirit- 
ual force. 
The  tradition  of  my  monarchy  is  a  part  of 

their  heritage; 
I  am   the   visible   tyaihol  that  links  these 

people  with  their  forefathers  and  an 

older  and  simpler  way  of  life. 
But  kings  and  queens  are  only  remnants  of 

fairy  tales. 
Mere  elements  of  pageantry  whose  days  of 

power  have  diminished. 
I  too  feel   the  growing  threat  against  my 

power,  against  my  very  existence. 
As  the  encroaching  sea  steals  the  sandy  soU 

wherein  lie  my  roots  and  the  roots  of 

my  people. 
Although  I  have  heard  the  seagulls  crying 

rumors  of  my  demise, 
I  know  my  people  will  not  foresake  me,  for 

my  Imperial  loftiness 
With  its  past  enduring  strength  against  the 

pouuding  sea  represents  the  spirit  of 

Hatteras. 
I  am  the  imspoken  whisper  that  mingles  the 

past  with  the  present. 

KATBEKimE  HONTEB. 


REQUEST  TO  STATION  ADDITIONAL 
PERSONNEL  WITHIN  THE  TERRI- 
TORY OP  GUAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Guam  Legislature  relating  to  a  re- 
quest that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  sta- 
tion additional  personnel  in  their  field 
ofHce  situated  within  the  Territory  of 
Guam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  119 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  LegUlature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Guam  takes  special  note  that  Federal  agen- 
cies have  been  recently  more  responsive  to 
Guam's  Federal  law  enforcement  needs  as 
exempllfled  by  the  assignment  to  Guam  of 
resident  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Agents, 
an  alcohol,  tobacco  and  firearms  agent,  an 
additional  investigative   agent   assigned   to 


Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
an  additional  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Guam  takes  note  that  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBI)  U  responsible  for  in- 
vestigating over  two  hundred  possible  Fed- 
eral violations,  including  investigative  re- 
sponsibilities m  the  field  of  foreign  counter- 
intelligence; and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  territory 
of  Guam  also  takes  note  that  the  territory 
of  Guam  benefits  from  the  various  federal 
programs  involving  the  use  of  Federal  fund- 
ing, the  intentional  misuse  of  which  can 
Involve  violations  of  federal  law,  the  investi- 
gation of  which  primarily  falls  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation (FBI);  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  further  takes 
note  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  personnel  stationed  on  Guam  have 
Investigative  responsibilities  regarding 
Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  IsUnds,  all  the  islands  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  in  the 
area  of  foreign  counter-intelligence;   and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  territory 
of  Guam  also  takes  note  that  the  territory 
of  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  and  the  Islands  In  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  are  situated 
over  three  thousand  five  hundred  (3,500) 
mlle3  from  the  closest  state  and  nearly  six 
thousand  (6,000)  miles  from  the  mainland 
United  States:  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  territory 
of  Guam  takes  note  that  presently,  only  one 
resident  FBI  agent  is  assigned  to  Guam  to 
Investigate  matters  Involving  federal  law 
enforcement;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam  hereby  compliments  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon  (FBI)  for  the 
active  work  of  the  FBI  agents  stationed  on 
Guam;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  territory  of  Guam  would 
benefit  greatly  if  additional  FBI  agents  and 
proper  support  personnel  were  assigned  to 
the  territory  to  carry  out  the  unique  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation which  the  Legislature  collectively 
resolves  are  of  significant  Importance  to  the 
welfare  of  all  United  States  citizens  and  the 
residents  of  the  territory  of  Guam,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislature,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Guam,  hereby  requests  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  to  assign 
to  the  territory  to  carry  out  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  FBI;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  United  States  At- 
torney General;  to  the  Director  of  the  Fer'eral 
Bureau  of  Investleatlon:  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Hawaii  Regional  FBI  Ofllce;  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice:  to  the  United 
States  Attorney.  District  of  Guam;  to  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Aeent  of  Guam:  to  Guam's 
Congressman.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat;  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam. 


GUAM  POWER  SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unsmimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Guam  legislature  relat- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  Government  of 
Guam  toward,  transfer  of  clear  title  for 
the  island-wide  power  system  from  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  Government  of 
Guam. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows : 

Resolution  No.  149 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  historically,  the  United  States 
Government  Intended  that  there  should  be 
a  single  island-wide  power  system  (IWPS) 
on  Guam,  exclusive  of  the  Navy's  standby 
emergency  power  equipment,  to  serve  both 
military  and  clvUion  needs,  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  eventually  transferred  to  and 
controlled  by  the  civilian  government  of 
Guam,  as  per  Section  28(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  as  well  as  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  the  Navy  and  In- 
terior; and 

Whereas,  power  facilities  constructed  by 
the  Navy  after  World  War  n  were  Jointly 
financed  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  government  of  Guam;  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  the  Orgaalc 
Act  of  Guam,  1950,  required  the  transfer  of 
title  to  the  civil  gov-ernment  of  all  properties 
needed  for  the  administration  of  the  civilian 
community,  and  the  Interior-Navy  Agree- 
ment, also  signed  In  1950.  was  Intended  to 
provide  a  scheduled  transition  of  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  from  the  Navy  to  the 
government  of  Guam,  and  the  Power  Pool 
Agreement  of  1972  also  Intended  a  timely 
phaseout  of  Navy  management  (control); 
and 

Whereas,  Guam  Power  Authority  Is  now 
willing  and  able  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  operating  and  matn,taining  the  integrated 
island-wide  power  system,  in  fulfillment  of 
the  intent  of  the  Power  Pool  Agreement; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Power  Pool  Agreement  is  no 
longer  serving  its  original  intent;  and 

Whereas,  Section  11  of  the  Organic  Act 
(48  use  :  1423a)  exempts  all  bonds  issued 
by  the  government  of  Guam  from  taxation 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  neglected  to 
take  this  exemption  into  account  in  deter- 
mining Guam's  payment  schedule  and  total 
liability  in  the  $36  million  loan;  and 

Whereas,  proper  consideration  of  this  ex- 
emption could  save  Guam  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  year  in  payments;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  adopts  the 
attached  report  as  a  statement  of  its  find- 
ings and  position  with  regard  to  the  Guam 
power  system;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  urges  the 
United  States  Congress  to  favorably  act  on 
the  Bin  attached  hereto  or  such  other  meas- 
ure that  would  transfer  clear  title  for  the 
Island-wide  power  system  from  the  United 
State3  Government  to  the  government  of 
Guam,  to  rectify  Inequitable  payments  made 
by  the  government  of  Guam  to  the  Navy,  and 
to  exempt  Guam  from  certain  sections  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  Guam  Power  Authority  take 
action  to  exercise  Section  15  of  the  Power 
Pool  Agreement,  terminating  the  Power  Pool 
Agreement,  and  legislation  be  introduced 
Into  Congress  to  transfer  clear  title  of  the 
island -wide  power  system  to  the  Guam 
Power  Authority,  at  no  cost,  as  authorized  in 
Section  28(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam. 
A  transition  period  of  six  months  shall  be 
established  during  which  the  Navy  and  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  should  work  closely 
to  coordinate  the  transfer  of  controls,  the 
Navy  becoming  a  Guam  Power  Authority 
customer,  as  per  the  Power  Pool  Agreement, 
and  as  is  the  practice  in  other  mixed  mili- 
tary-civilian conununltles;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing OtBce  review  the  Navy's  files  to  deter- 
mine if  Inequitable  payments  have  been 
made  to  the  Navy  by  Guam  Power  Authority. 
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anv  inequities  being  found  8h«U  be  credited 
t^wardTpayment  of  the  $36  Million  federally 
gunruiiMsed  loan  to  the  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority; and  be  it  ttirtner 

KeaoivM.  that  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
and  the  aecretary  or  ireaaury  review  the  $36 
Million  loan  aocumeniaiion  to  determine 
Guam's  obligation  in  light  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
credit  the  Guam  account  for  any  overpay- 
ment that  may  have  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  non-appUcaUon  of  the  tax  exemption; 
and  be  it  further 

Betolved.  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes;  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate United  States  Congress;  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  United 
States  Congress;  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Federal  Financing  Bank); 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office;  to  Guam's 
Congressman.  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat;  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Pacific  Fleet,  Hawaii; 
to  the  Commander.  Naval  Force  Marianas: 
to  the  Federal  Comptroller  of  Guam;  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas;  to  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Comnussloners'  Council;  to  the 
Chairman  and  Board  members  of  the  Guam 
Power  Authority;  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Guam  Power  Authority;  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Guam;  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam. 


essary  action  to  ensure  that  the  counties  in 
Minnesota  which  were  subject  to  storm  dam- 
age on  June  14.  21.  and  23,  1981.  promptly  re- 
ceive federal  disaster  assistance. 

tte  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
or  SUte  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  u  di- 
rected to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  to  Minnesota's  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  In  Congress. 


REQUEST  THAT  CERTAIN  MINNE- 
SOTA CXJUNTIES  BE  DECLARED 
DISASTER  AREAS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Minnesota  State  legislature  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  Congress  to 
declare  certain  Minnesota  counties  to  be 
disaster  areas  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing Federal  disaster  aid. 

There  being  no  objectirai,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

RXSOLUnON 

Whereas,  on  Sunday,  June  14,  1981,  a  tor- 
nado devastated  portions  of  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  Counties;  and. 

Whereas,  on  Sunday,  June  21,  1981,  and 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1981,  a  haU,  wind,  and 
rainstorm  devastated  Chippewa,  Renville, 
Redwood,  Brown,  Nicollet.  Watonwan,  Blue 
Earth,  Martin,  Faribault,  Freeborn,  Steele, 
Waseca,  Mower.  Big  Stone,  YeUow  Medicine, 
and  Lac  Qui  Parle  Counties;  and. 

Whereas,  the  total  damage  of  the  two 
storms  may  total  In  excess  of  $310,000,000, 
and  since  a  significant  portion  Is  uninsured, 
the  burden  of  loss  must  be  borne  by  In- 
dividual fanners  and  property  owners,  and 
state,  city,  and  county  governments;  and. 

Whereas,  the  resources  of  individuals, 
farmers,  and  various  governmental  units  are 
Inadequate  to  alleviate  the  losses;   and. 

Whereas,  the  storm  also  caused  Incal- 
culable human  suffering  by  those  who  were 
the  victims  of  the  disasters;  and. 

Whereas,  the  health  and  stability  of  Min- 
nesota's farm  and  agricultural  economy  is 
vital  to  the  entire  economy  of  Minnesota; 
and. 

Whereas.  It  is  necessary  that  the  victims 
receive  aid  from  the  federal  government  to 
relieve  their  distress; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that  the 
President  and  Congress  should  take  the  nec- 


THE  1981  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDI- 
CAL INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  this  body, 
I  have  received  the  1981  annual  report 
of  the  board  of  tnistees  of  the  Federal 
supplementary  medical  insurance  trust 
fund.  This  report  is  available  for  review 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  office  of  the 
President  pio  tempore. 


SOVIET  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 
THREAT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  greeted 
the  news  of  Secretary  of  State  Halg's 
recent  speech  detailing  the  Soviet 
Union's  use  of  deadly  chemical  weapons 
in  Afghanistan  and  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  great  horror  as  well  as  an  uplifting 
and  encouraging  sense  of  relief. 

Like  all  Americans,  I  hold  a  basic 
abhorrance  to  chemical  weapons  and  I 
sincerely  wish  that  our  unilateral  re- 
fusal to  use  these  weapons  would  make 
all  nations  of  the  world  refrain  from 
conducting  chemical  warfare.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  the  case. 

As  Secretary  Haig  so  ably  explained 
in  his  speech  in  West  Berlin,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  engaged  in  a  massive 
buildup  of  its  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bilities. In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  develop  and  employ  the  world's  most 
sophisticated  defensive — and  offensive — 
chemical  warfare  force. 

Yet  this  fact  is  by  no  means  "news." 
Mr.  President,  frankly  I  am  a  bit  baffled 
that  Secretary  Haig's  remarks  have 
been  treated  by  the  world's  press  as  a 
great  revelation. 

Mr.  President,  As  I  mentioned  before, 
along  with  being  horrifled,  I  was  greatly 
relieved  by  Secretary  Haig's  speech.  I 
am  relieved.  Further,  I  am  encouraged 
and  delighted  that  Secretary  Haig  and 
the  Reagan  administration  have  recog- 
nized and  have  spoken  out  on  the  serious 
threat  to  world  peace  and  stability  that 
is  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union's  buildup 
of  its  chemical  warfare  force. 

I  first  spoke  of  this  threat  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  June  1980.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  to  Indisputable  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  Soviet  Union  had  used  dead- 
ly chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan  as 
well  as  in  Laos,  Yemen,  and  Cambodia. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  integrated 
chemical  warfare  into  all  phases  of  Its 
armed  services.  Soviet  forces  are  fully 
trained  and  ready  to  mount  a  deadly 
chemical  warfare  attack  on  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  chances  of  sur- 


viving and  retaliating  are  marginal  at 
best. 

Mr.  President,  United  States  and 
NATO  forces  are  dismally  underpre- 
pared  to  defend  the  free  world  against  a 
Soviet  chemical  attack.  The  Soviets  have 
a  separate  branch  ol  chemical  wan  are 
troops  consisting  of  100,000  specialists- 
each  trained  and  equipped  to  use  an  ex- 
tensive arsenal  of  lethal  chemical  agents. 
Further,  all  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
soldiers  are  fully  equipped  with  protec- 
tive and  decontamination  equipment  as 
well  as  deadly  offensive  chemical 
weapons. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  has 
deemphaslzed  Its  chemical  warfare  ca- 
pabilities and  has  allowed  those  capa- 
bilities to  atrophy.  Our  stockpiles  of 
1950's  generation  chemical  weapons  are 
outdated  and  ineffective.  Our  soldiers  in 
the  field  do  not  have  adequate  training 
in  dealing  with  a  Soviet  chemical  weap- 
ons attack  and  are  not  equipped  with 
adequate  protective  clothing  or  decon- 
tamination equipment. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Congress  did 
take  steps  to  revive  our  chemical  war- 
fare capabilities  when  we  approved  a 
plan  to  construct  a  new  binary  chemical 
munitions  facility  in  Arkansas.  I  strongly 
supported  that  legislation  and  believe  It 
was  an  important  first  step  toward  im- 
proving our  national  defense  posture 
with  respect  to  chemical  weapons. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  best  de- 
terrent to  a  Soviet  chemical  warfare  in- 
vasion on  the  United  States  or  on  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  is  a  strong,  via- 
ble U.S.  chemical  warfare  capability. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  relieved  that  Sec- 
retary Haig  has  brought  these  facts  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  Union's  buildup  of 
chemical  warfare  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  I  am  encouraged  and  delighted 
that  President  Reagan  has  indeed  recog- 
nized the  serious  threat  that  an  un- 
checked Soviet  build-up  of  chemical  war- 
fare poses  to  the  stability  of  the  free 
world.  The  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  coimter  and  retaliate  to  any 
Soviet  attack — including  a  chemical 
weapons  assault. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SIGNING  OP  A 
PROCLAMATION  DECLARING  OC- 
TOBER 19  A  NATIONAL  DAY  OP 
CELEBRATION  TO  MARK  THE  BI- 
CENTENNIAL OF  THE  YORKTOWN 
VICTORY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980,  nearly  1  year  ago,  the 
Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  asking 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  19  a 
day  of  national  celebration  to  mark  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Yorktown  victory.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  White  House 
where  President  Reagan  signed  that 
proclamation. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  action, 
the  victory  at  Yorktown  will  be  marked 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  unique 
place  in  our  history. 

This  is  not  a  celebration  simplv  for 
Yorktown.  Nor  is  it  a  celebration  simply 
for  Virginia.  This  is  a  celebration  for  our 
entire  Nation.  Just  as  the  Fourth  of  July 
belongs  to  our  Nation,  so  does  the  victory 
at  Yorktown. 
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The  American  republic  was  proclaimed 
to  the  world  on  the  Fourth  of  July  1776, 
in  the  stirring  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

But,  Mr.  President,  just  as  there  is  a 
difference  between  words  and  deeds,  so 
too  is  there  a  difference  between  declar- 
ing independence  and  achieving  inde- 
pendence. American  independence  had 
to  be  won  on  the  battlefield  and  it  was 
at  Yorktown  where  that  independence 
was  finally  won. 

Of  equal  significance,  Yorktown  also 
decided  for  America  that  ultimate  politi- 
cal power  would  rest,  not  in  the  hands 
of  governments,  but  in  the  hands  of 
people. 

This  celebration  has  served  in  the  past 
and  will  serve  again  in  1981  as  a  tangible 
pledge  to  America's  future.  It  will  serve 
as  a  celebration  to  rededicate  those  en- 
during principles  upon  which  this  Re- 
public was  founded  and  which  have 
served  us  so  well  these  200  years. 

For  the  informaticm  of  my  colleagues, 
the  activities  in  Yorlctown  on  October  19 
will  mark  the  culminated  of  thousands 
of  man-hours  of  planning,  and  a  series 
of  smaller,  but  individually  significant 
commemorations  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  final,  decisive  battle  at  which  Com- 
wallis  surrendered  to  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington. 

The  celebration  at  Yorktown  will  be  a 
4-day  event  which  will  include  numerous 
colonial  arts  and  crafts  demonstrations, 
music  festivals,  parades  by  militia  in 
period  dress,  as  well  as  ceremonies  in- 
volving present  day  military  vtiits  of  the 
United  States  and  France. 

On  October  19.  over  4,000  men  and 
women  will  reenact  Comwallis'  surren- 
der to  W£.shington.  Major  speeches  will 
be  given  by  President  Reagan  and 
French  President  Mitterand. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  last 
Thursday  Senator  Harry  Byrd  and  I 
introduced  a  resolution  encouraging  the 
Senate  leadership  to  arrange  our  legis- 
lative schedule  so  that  Members  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  these 
ceremonies  on  October  19.  A  similar  res- 
olution is  being  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  our  hope  that, 
indeed,  our  colleagues  will  be  able  to 
attend  this  very  special  celebration  of 
an  important  event  in  American 
history. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  tmd  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  supported  the  joint  reso- 
lutions seeking  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation for  this  occasion.  And  I  express 
my  gratitude,  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  and  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  for  the 
recognition  President  Reagan  has  now 
given  October  19,  1981,  as  a  national 
day  of  celebration  to  mark  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  victory  at  Yorktown. 


THE  U.S.  FARM  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  enter  the  entire  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  h'ghly 
respected  publication,  wrote  an  article 
entitled  "U.S.  Farm  Economy  Study 
Reveals  Gloomy  Outlook."  Mr.  President. 


we  are  going  to  be  taking  up  the  farm 
bill  soon  here,  on  the  floor.  Many  of 
my  actions  during  the  course  of  con- 
sideration of  that  farm  bill  are  predi- 
cated just  on  the  fact  that,  indeed,  as 
in  the  U.S.  farm  economy  study  that 
reveals  that  gloomy  outlook,  that  gloomy 
outlook  is  felt  on  the  farm. 

The  first  paragraph  says: 

The  United  States  economy  Is  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  depression  reminiscent  of  the 
1930s,  according  to  a  study  by  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  an  economic  consulting  firm  In 
Lexington,  Massachusetts. 

That  almost  says  it  all.  Mr.  President. 
I  suppose  the  only  thing  worse  than 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  a  depression  is 
being  in  it.  but,  quite  clearly,  that  situa- 
tion is  close  at  hand  in  the  farm  econ- 
omy, certainly  in  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota. So,  as  we  look  forward  to  the  farm 
bill  and  consideration  of  it,  those  are  the 
things  I  am  going  to  be  having  in  mind. 

I  note  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
article.  It  states: 

The  outlook  for  farm  Income  and  prof- 
ItabUlty  has  gone  beyond  dismal  and  would 
have  to  be  termed  catastrophic,  the  firm  said 
in  a  report  of  Its  study  peipared  by  Richard 
Pottorff,  It  senior  agricultural  economist. 

Mr.  President,  the  outlook  for  farm  in- 
come has  gone  beyond  the  term  '  dismal" 
and  is  now  being  termed  "catastrophic." 

Indeed.  I  find  that  to  be  the  condition 
in  my  State — my  State,  which  has  such  a 
broad  farm  economy,  my  State  which 
goes  so  far  from  the  North  to  the  South 
that  we  are  in  the  top  10.  so  to  speak,  on 
virtually  every  farming  commodity — not 
only  of  com,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  dairy, 
but  even  such  more  esoteric  crops  as 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  sunflowers, 
which  are  grown  in  the  northern  part  of 
our  State  which  is  too  far  north  to  ac- 
commdate  com  and  soybeans. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  work  out  some  type  of 
accommodation  on  the  farm  bill  of  1981. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  work  out  such  an 
accommodation  but  will  not  hesitate  to 
do  what  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
situation  that  our  farmers  can  live  with. 
We  simply  cannot  have  a  catastrophic 
situation  on  the  farm.  TTie  whole  base  of 
our  economy  in  this  country  is  predicated 
on  that  agricultural  sector. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  long  debate.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too 
long,  but  in  any  case,  I  look  forward  to 
putting  together  a  farm  bill  that  will  in- 
deed help  our  farmers  through  this  diffi- 
cult period. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  concern  in  this  matter  and  for  his 
very  active  participation  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  this  bill  in  committee  and  at  a 
number  of  meetings  that  have  occurred, 
some  of  which  I  have  attended  and  some 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend.  No 
Member  of  this  body  has  shown  a  greater 
expertise  in  or  a  greater  concern  for  the 
plight  of  the  American  dairymen  than 
has  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

I  join  him  in  hoping  that  some  resolu- 
tion of  the  outstanding  differences  on  the 
remaining  problems  of  this  bill  can  be 
worked  out.  I  assure  him  that  I  will  do 
my  best  to  see  that  the  parties  have  an 


opportunity  to  explore  the  possibilities 
for  resolving  the  remaining  differences 
and  for  expediting  the  passage  of  an  ap- 
propriate measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  moments  I  in- 
tend to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  169,  the 
budget  waiver  underlying  the  farm  bill. 

Assuming  that  the  budget  waiver  is 
agreed  to,  I  will  then  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  itself. 

When  we  reach  that  point,  in  addi- 
tion to  trying  to  work  out  and  resolve  the 
remaining  differences  between  us,  I  hope 
we  can  work  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  a  limitation  of  time  on  the 
bill  itself  and,  if  not  on  the  bill,  at  least 
on  the  amendments  that  may  be  offered 
to  the  bill,  because  the  senate  does  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  yet  to  do. 

We  have  this  bill  tentatively  scheduled 
for  today  and  tomorrow.  We  will  have  a 
cloture  vote  on  Wednesday  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bllL 
Depending  on  the  outcome  of  that  clo- 
ture vote,  we  will  then  have  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  bill,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  nile  XXn  and  sections  there- 
of dealing  with  postcloture  proceedings, 
or  the  bill  will  fce  taken  down,  as  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  order  provided. 

In  any  event,  this  is  going  to  be  a  full 
week.  As  Members  attempt  to  resolve  the 
remaining  disagreements  and  differences 
on  the  farm  bill.  I  hope  they  will  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  limitation  of 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  are  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  proceed  to  place 
this  matter  before  the  Senate,  if  there  is 
no  further  morning  business. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  proceeding  with  the  budget  waiv- 
er and  then  with  the  measure  itself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  mom'ng  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mominc  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  169,  Senate  Resolution  145,  the 
budget  waiver  underlying  S.  884,  the 
farm  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  145)  waiving  sections 
303(a)(4)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  884. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  145)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

s.  Rn.  145 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  sectlona  303(c) 
and  40a(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  the  provisions  of  sections  303(a)  (4) 
and  402(a)  of  such  Act  are  waived  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  S.  884.  the 
Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  extend  programs  to  provide  price 
support  and  production  Incentives  for  farm- 
ers to  assure  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  waiver  of  section  303(a)  (4)  Is  neces- 
sary to  permit  consideration  of  new  spending 
authority  to  become  effective  In  fiscal  years 
for  which  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  has  not  been  agreed  to.  Specifical- 
ly, S.  884  provides  new  spending  authority 
under  section  401(c)  (2)  (C)  for  producers 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  to  be- 
come effective  In  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985.  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget  for  such 
years. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  statutory  author- 
ity to  extend  the  dairy  Indemnity  program; 
extend  the  solar  model  farms  and  demon- 
stration program:  extend  the  rural  devel- 
opment and  small  farm  research  and  exten- 
sion programs;  authorize  new  programs  for 
agricultural  conservation  and  rangeland 
research;  and  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  capital  stock 
of  the  rural  telephone  bank. 

S.  884  extends  for  four  years  the  basic 
legislation  for  almost  all  of  the  Nation's  ma- 
jor farm  commodities,  and  It  Is  essential  that 
the  producers  of  such  commodities  know  In 
aavance  the  manner  and  level  of  price  sup- 
port In  order  to  plan  effective  farm  opera- 
tions. The  delay  In  reporting  S.  884  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  to  report  legislation  meeting  the 
budgetary  restraints  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  •.982. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  151.  S.  884.  the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  produc- 
tion Incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


See. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec.  304. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


That  this  Act,  with  the  following  teble  of 
contents,  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981.'' 

TABLK  OF  CONTENTS 
TTITiB  I— DAIRY 

101.  Dairy  base  plans. 

:02.  Legal  status  of  producer  handlers. 

103.  Milk  price  supi>ort. 

104.  Transfer  of  dairy  products  to  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  the  mUltary. 

105.  Dairy  Indemnity  program. 

106.  Reduction  of  dairy  product  inven- 
tories. 

TITLB  n— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

201.  Declaration  of  policy. 

202.  Extension  of  support  program: 
support  price. 

203.  Payments. 

204.  Reimbursement. 

TTTLE  HI — WHEAT 

Sec.  301.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  wheat  acreage  reduc- 
tion program,  and  land  diversion 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  wheat. 

Sec.  302.  Nonappllcablllty  of  certificate  re- 
quirements. 

Sec.  303.  Suspension    of    marketing    quotas 
and  producer  certificate  provi- 
sions. 
Suspension  of  quota  provisions. 
306.  Nonappllcablllty  of  section  107  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
the   1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 
TITLE  IV — ^FEED  GRAINS 
401.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  feed  grain  acreage  re- 
duction program,   and  land  di- 
version for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains. 

Sec   402.  Nonappllcablllty  of  section  105  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1919  to 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
feed  grains. 
TITLE  V — UPLAND  COTTON 

501.  Base  acreage  allotments;  suspen- 
sion of  marketing  quotas  and  re- 
lated provisions. 

502.  Loan  rates  and  target  prices,  dis- 

aster payments,   cotton   acreage 
reduction  program,  and  land  di- 
version for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  upland  cotton. 
Sec.503.  Extension     of     Commodity     Credit 
Corporation  sales  price  restric- 
tions. 
Miscellaneous  cotton  provisions. 
Sklprow  practices. 
Preliminary    allotments    for    1988 
crops  of  upland  cotton. 
607.  Price  support  adjustments. 
TITLE  VI— RICE 

601.  Repeal  of  provisions  relating  to  na- 
tional acreage  allotments,  alloca- 
tions, apportionment,  marketing 
quotas,  and  penalties. 

602.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  rice  acreage  reduction 

prograon,  and  land  diversion  for 
the  1982  through   1985  crops  of 
rice. 
See.  603.  Definition  of  cooperator. 

TITLE  VII— PEANUTS 
Sec.  701.  Annual  marketing  quota  and  State 

acreage  allotment. 
See.  703.  National  acreage  allotment;  na- 
tional poxindage  quota;  farm 
poundage  quota;  and  definitions. 
Sec.  703.  Sale,  lease,  and  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments. 
Marketing  penalties;  disposition  of 
additional  peanuts. 

705.  Reports  and  records. 

706.  Preservation  of  unused  allotments. 

707.  Price  support  program. 


TITLK  Vm— SOYBEANS 


Sec. 


Sec 


Sec 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


504. 
505. 
506. 


Sec.  704. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
See. 


See.  801.  Soybean  price  support. 
TITLE  IX— SUGAR 
Sec.  901.  Sugar  price  support. 

TITLE  X— GRAIN  RESERVES 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


See. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sej. 

TITLE 
Sec.   1201. 

Sec.   1202 


Sec.  1203 


1001.  Producer  storage  program. 

1002.  International  emergency  food  re- 
serve. 

1003.  Disaster  reserve. 

1004.  Farm  storage  facility  loans. 

1005.  Conforming  amendment. 
TITLE  X3— MISCELLANEOUS 

1101.  Payment  limitations  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice. 

1102.  Finality  of  determinations. 

1103.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  price  restrictions  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 

1104.  Application  of  terms  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

1105.  Special  grazing  and  hay  program. 

1106.  Emergency  feed  program. 

1107.  Farm  Income  protection  Insurance 

program  study. 

Sec.  1108.  State  agency  authority  for  grain 
Inspections  at  export  port  loca- 
tions. 

Sec.  1109.  Department  of  Agriculture  Advis- 
ory Committees. 

1110.  Rural  telphone  bank  amendment. 

1111.  Consultation  on  grain  marketing. 
Xn— AGRICULTURAL    EXPORTS 
Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolv- 
ing Fund. 

Congressional  consultation  on  bi- 
lateral commodity  supply  agree- 
ments. 

Special    standby    export    subsidy 
program. 
Sec.  1204.  Agricultural  embargo  protection. 

TITLE  Xni— PUBUC  LAW  480 
Sees.  1301-1313.  Miscellaneous  amendments. 
Sec.  1314.  Public  Law  480  extension. 
TITLE  XIV— RESEARCH,  EXTENSION,  AND 
TEACHING  IN  THE  POOD  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES 

Sec.  1401.  Revised  findings. 
Sec.  1402.  Amended  purposes. 
Sec.  1403  Amended  definitions. 
Sec.  1404.  Responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
and  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Sec.  1405.  Subcommittee  on  Food,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Forestry  Research. 
Sec.  1406.  Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 
Sec.  1407.  National     Agricultural     Research 
and    Extension    Users   Advisory 
Board. 
Sec.  1408.  Federal-State  partnership  and  co- 
ordination. 
Secretary's  report. 
Libraries    and    Information    net- 
work. 
Support  for  the  Joint  Council  and 

the  Advisory  Board. 
Oeneral  provisions;  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Program  for  competitive,  special, 
and  faculties  grants  for  agricul- 
tural research. 
Amendments  to  the  Research  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963. 
Federal  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences. 
Transfer  of  functions. 
National      Agricultural      Science 

Award. 
Alcohol  and  Industrial  hydrocar- 
bons. 
Nutrition  education  program. 
Repeal  of  section  1426  of  the  Na- 
tional    Agricultural     Research, 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977. 
Sec  1421.  Eligible   Institutions   for   animal 
health    and    disease    research 
funds. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

1409. 
1410. 

Sec. 

1411. 

Sec. 

1412. 

Sec. 

1413. 

Sec. 

1414. 

Sec. 

1415. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

1416. 

1417. 

Sec. 

1418. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

1419 
1420. 
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Sec.  1433.  Animal  Health  Science  Research 
Advisory  Board. 

Sec.  1423.  Appropriations  for  research  on  na- 
tional or  regional  problems. 

Sec.  1424.  Extension  at  1890  land-grant  col- 
leges. Including  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. 

Sec.  1436.  Agricultural  research  at  1890  land- 
grant  colleges.  Including  Tuske- 
gee Institute. 

Sec.  1436.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
for  solar  energy  model  farms  and 
demonstration  projects. 

See.  1437.  International  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension. 

Sec.  1428.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
for  existing  and  certain  new  ag- 
ricultural research  programs. 

See.  1430.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
for  extension  programs. 

Sec.  1430.  MlsceUaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  1431.  Rangeland  research. 

Sec.  1433.  Cooperative  State  forestry. 

Sec.  1433.  Additional  agricultural  research 
support. 

Sec.  1434.  Excess  Federal  property. 

Sec.  1435.  Rural  development  and  small 
farm  research  and  extension. 

Sec.  1436.  Increased  emphasis  on  marketing 
education  programs  for  small 
and  medium  size  family  farm- 
ing operations. 


I'lTU!     XV- 


lESOUIlCE     CONSESVATION 


Sec.  1501.  Policy  and  report. 
Sec.  1502.  Findings. 

Sec.  1503.  Formulation      and      implementa- 
tion of  special  areas  conserva- 
tion program. 
Program  to  be  directed  at  specific 

problems. 
Contract  limitations. 
Notification     of     committees     of 

Congress. 
Utilization    of    services    and    fa- 
cilities. 
Improvement  of  technology. 
Regulations. 

Authorization  for  appropriations. 
Report    to    Congress. 
Protection   of   participants. 
Amendments   to   small   watershed 


Sec.  1504. 

Sec.  1505. 
Sec.  1506. 

Sec.  1607. 

Sec.  1508. 

Sec.  1509. 

Sec.  1510. 

Sec.  1511. 

Sec.  1512. 

Sec.  1513. 

program. 

Sec.  1614.  Amendment     to     the     Bsinkhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

Se:.  1515.  Formulation   of   program. 

Sec.  1516.  Plans. 

Sec.  1517.  Approval  of  plans. 

Sec.  1543.  Local    search    and    rescue    opera- 
tions. 

Sec.  1544.  Reclamation. 

TTTLE    XVI — U'VECllVE   DATE 

Sec.  1601.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  I — DAIRY 

DAnr    BASE    PLANS 

Sec.  101.  Effective  on  January  1,  1982.  sec- 
tion 8J(5)(B)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  (7  U.S.C.  608c(5)(B)),  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  all  that  follows 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  clause  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"(d)  a  further  adjustment  to  encourage 
seasonal  adjustments  in  the  production  of 
milk  through  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by 
any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  pro- 
ducers on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk  during  a  representative  period  of  time, 
and  (e)  a  provision  providing  for  the  ac- 
cumulation and  disbursement  of  a  fund  to 
encourage  seasonal  adjustments  In  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  may  be  Included  in  an 
order.". 

LEGAL   STATUS   OF   PaOOVOC*    RANDLBtS 

Sec.  102.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  th*  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural   Adjustmer  •    Act  of   1933. 


as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  shall 
be  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  made  by  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  as  It  was  prior  thereto. 
MILK  paicK  srrppoBT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
effective  for  each  of  the  tlszal  years  during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1981,  and 
ending  September  30,  1985,  whenever  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  the  net  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment price  support  purchases  of  milk  or 
the  products  of  milk  will  exceed  (500,000,- 
000  or  that  net  Government  price  support 
purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of  milk 
will  exceed  3.52  billion  pounds  (milk  equiv- 
alent) during  any  fiscal  year,  the  price  of 
milk  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  supported  at  such  level,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  less  than 
70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for.". 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  use.  1446)  U  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  on  October  1 ,  1981 ,  and 
ending  September  30,  1985,  the  Secretary 
shall  adjust  the  support  price  of  milk  to  not 
less  then  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  on  April  1  of  each  fiscal  year.  If  on 
that  date  the  support  price  of  milk  Is  below 
70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor.". 
TSAirsm    or   dabt    psodttcts   to    vrrxaAXB 

HOSPITALS  AND  THE  ICUTAaT 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981" 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1985". 

DABT    INDEMNrrr    PaOCBAlCS 

Sec.  105.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
1968  (82  Stat.  750.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C. 
4501)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

RXOUCTTON     OP     DABT     PRODXTCT     INTEKTORXES 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the 
authorities  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (including  expor- 
tation of  dairy  products  at  not  less  than 
prevailing  world  market  prices) ,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistant  Act 
of  1954  (Public  Law  480),  and  other  au- 
thorities available  to  the  Secretary  to  reduce 
Inventories  of  dairy  products  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so  as  to  re- 
duce net  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
penditures to  the  estimated  outlays  for  the 
milk  price  support  program  used  In  develop- 
ing budget  outlays  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year. 

TITLE   n— WOOL   AND   MOHAIR 

DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  201.  Section  702  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  toj^ad  as  follows: 

"Sec.  702.  It  Is  hereby  recognized  that  wool 
Is  an  essential,  strategic,  and  energy-efficient 
commodity  which  Is  not  produced  In  the 
United  States  In  sufficient  quantities  and 
grades  to  meet  the  domestic  needs;  and  that 
the  desired  domestic  production  of  wool  is 
Impaired  by  predatory  animals  and  by  the 
depress'ng  effects  of  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  wool  In  the  world  markets.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress, 
as  a  measure  of  national  security  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  economic  welfare,  a  posi- 
tive balance  of  trade,  and  the  efficient  use 
of  the  Nation's  resources,  to  encourage  the 
continued  domestic  production  of  wool  at 
prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers 


in  a  manner  which  will  assure  a  viable  do- 
mestic wool  Industry  in  the  future.". 

EXTENSION     OF    SUPPOKT    PBOCBAM;     BrrPPOET 
PKICl 

Sec.  202.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  Is  aaiended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1981"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1985*': 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  the 
comma  In  subsection  (b)  after  the  wc»id 
"Provided"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "That  for  the  marketing  years 
beginning  January  1,  1982,  and  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1985,  the  support  price  for  shorn 
wool  shall  be  75  per  centum  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  fuU  cent)  of  the  amount  calculated 
according  to  the  foregoing  formula.". 

PATMEMTS 

See.  203.  The  first  sentence  of  section  704 
of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  after  the  word 
"therefore",  Inserting  a  period  In  lieu  there- 
of, and  striking  out  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

REIMBUaSEMENT 

Sec.  204.  Section  70S  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  Is  hereby  repealed. 
TniiE  m — WHEAT 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAT- 
MENTS,  WHEAT  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM, AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1»82 
THROUGH     1985    CROPS    OP    WHEAT 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  19ei2 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  107A  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
Of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  93.50  per  bushel, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain 
the  competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to 
other  grains  In  domestic  and  export  markets 
ifter  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
producing  wheat,  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, and  world  prices  for  wheat. 

"  ( b)  ( 1 )  ( A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1932  through  1985  crops  of  wheat 
in  an  amount  computed  as  provided  in  this 
subsection.  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  payment  rate,  by  (U)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (Lii)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  may  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  U)  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
Ave  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(U)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  established  price  shall  vjat  be  less 
than  »4.20  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop,  $4.40 
per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  $4  60  per  bushel 
ror  the  1984  crop,  and  $4  80  per  bushel  for 
the  1985  crop.  Any  such  established  price 
Tiay  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate  to 
reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the  average  ad- 
Justed  cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
from  (11)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  previous  to  the 
one  for  which  the  determination  is  made.  The 
adjusted  cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
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the  b«Bls  of  such  lnfonn«tlon  aa  th«  S«ci«- 
tary  finds  necessary  and  appropriate  lot  the 
purpose  and  may  Include  variable  costs,  ma- 
chinery ownership  costs,  and  general  farm 
overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  In- 
volved on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  total  production  derived  from 
each  crop. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  on 
which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to  the 
producer  for  the  crc^  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with 
respect  to  the  1983  through  1986  crops  of 
wheat.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  /rom 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  Intended 
for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  nonconservlng 
ctvfB  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  othw  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  pay- 
ment to  the  producers  on  the  number  of 
acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  (Including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  In  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
3314  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with  respect 
to  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm 
Is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying  60  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop  by 
the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such  crop, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced  yield  dis- 
aster payment  to  the  producers  at  a  rate 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  established 
price  for  the  crop  for  the  deflclency  In  pro- 
duction below  60  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1983  through  1985 
crc^  of  wheat,  producers  on  a  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments  under 
this  paragraph  If  crop  Insurance  Is  available 
to  them  imder  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  with  respect  to  their  wheat  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  pay- 
ments to  producers  on  a  farm  un»ijr  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(1)  a«  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  stiffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers: 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to 
alleviate  such  economic  emergency,  or  no 
crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss  because  of 
transitional  problems  attendant  to  the  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program:  and 

"(111)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 


The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  Into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(c)  (1 )  The  Secreury  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  August  1 
oi  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  may  rovlse  the  national  program 
acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alloca- 
tion factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres 
the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of 
the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  determination  is  made)  will  pro- 
duce the  quantity  (less  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domes- 
tically and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are 
excessive  or  an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed 
to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  bhe  national  program  acreage 
by  the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  increase  or  decrease 
In  carryover  stocks. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  wheat. 
The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvested 
for  such  crop,  except  that  In  no  event  shall 
the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
be  more  than  100  per  centum  nor  less  than 
80  par  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  b2  determined.  The 
wheat  acreage  shall  not  bo  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  If 
the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  In  the  procla- 
mation of  the  national  program  acreage  made 
not  later  than  August  1  prior  to  the  year 
in  which  the  cr<^  Is  harvested.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
fqi'  producers  on  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
cTf  wheat  planted  for  harvest  is  less  than 
for  the  preceding  year,  but  for  which  the 
reduction  is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm 
from  the  application  of  the  allocation  factor. 
In  establishing  the  allocation  factor  for 
wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  exemption 
or  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment 
yield  for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm 
in  the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 


established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  SecreUry  determines  It 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  ab- 
normal factors  auectlng  such  yields  in  the 
historical  period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  If 
national.  State,  or  cotmty  program  payment 
yields  are  established,  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yields  shall  balance  to  the  national, 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  will.  In  the  absence 
of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking  into 
accoimt  the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
Such  llmltatiou  shall  be  achieved  by  apply- 
ing a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to  the 
wheat  acreage  base  for  each  wheat-produc- 
ing farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  know- 
ingly produce  wheat  in  excess  of  the  per- 
mitted wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be 
ineligible  for  wheat  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  with  respect  to  that  farm.  The 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest  (including  any 
acreage  which  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserv- 
lng crop  In  lieu  of  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers) In  the  crop  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  In  the  two  crop  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made.  The  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
justments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained 
by  muUiplylng  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
wheat  times  the  number  of  acres  actually 
planted  to  such  commodity,  by  (11)  the  num- 
ber of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to 
such  commodity  under  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage') 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, which  will  assure  protection  of  such 
acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water 
erosion.  However,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato, 
flaxseed,  trltlcale.  oats,  rye,  or  other  com- 
modity. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
production  Is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  conunodities,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
Income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  propram  and  make  land  diversion 
payment.s  to  producers  of  wheat  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  payments  will 
asilst  In  obtalnlne  necessarv  adlust-ments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If  a  land  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  under  this  subsection, 
tho  Secretary  may  also  require  that  pro- 
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ducers  participate  in  such  program  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  section.  X<and 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered  into 
with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to 
a  producer  under  a  land  diversion  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  such  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  Including 
the  submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In 
determining  the  acceptability  of  a  contract 
offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  producer  and  the  productivity 
of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under 
agreements  In  any  county  or  local  com- 
munity so  as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  econ- 
omy of  the  county  or  local  community. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots 
or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  In  consul- 
tation with  wildlife  agencies. 

"  (4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  conducted  under  this 
subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or 
modlf>'  any  such  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  faUure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure.  The  Secre- 
tary may  authorize  the  county  and  State 
committees  established  under  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  In  cases  In 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"  (h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  i«x)- 
gram  authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(I)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 
"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  other  com- 
modity program  may  not  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
or  payments  tmder  this  section.". 

NONAPFLICABILrrT   OP  CZKTmCATK 

azquiKEMEm's 
Sec.  302.  Sections  379d,  379e.  379f,  379g, 
379h,  3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1,  1982,  through  May  31,  1986. 

■trSPKNSIOK     OF     MABKZTINC     QUOTAS     AKD 
nODX7CEm     CEKTlriCATZ     PKOVISION8 

S«c.  303.  Sections  331,  332,  333,  334,  336, 
336,  338,  339.  378b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 


tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1086  crops 
of  wheat. 

SUSPENSION    or    QUOTA    PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (65  Stat.  203,  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985. 

NONAPPLICASnJTT  OP  SECTION  107  OP  THE  ACBI- 
CULTURAL  ACT  OP  1849  TO  THE  ISS2  THBOUCH 
19SS    CaOPS   OP   WHEAT 

Sec.  305.  Section  107  of  the  Agrictiltural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  throtigh  1985  crops  of  wheat. 
TITLE  IV— FEED  GRAINS 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, PEES  CRAIN  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM, AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1»82 
THROUGH  1»S5  CROPS  OP  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105A  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  lOSB.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com 
at  such  level,  not  less  than  $2.60  per  bushel, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage 
the  exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result 
In  excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  Into  consideration  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing com,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  com. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1082  through  1985  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  Uie  level 
th&t  loans  and  purchasers  are  made  avail- 
able for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the 
feeding  value  of  such  commodity  in  relation 
to  com  and  other  factors  ^>eclfied  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
avallaible  to  producers  payments  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley.  In  an  amount  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subsection.  Pa]m:ients  for 
any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (1)  the  payment  rate, 
by  (11)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by  (ill)  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  imder 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
com,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2.80  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop, 
•2.96  per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  93.10  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $3.25  per 
btishel  for  the  1985  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  refiect  any  change  in  (1)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  i>er  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made  from  (11)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  one  for  which  the  determination 
Is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production 
for  each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 


appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  Include 
variable  costs,  machinery  ownership  costs, 
and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allocated 
to  the  crops  Involved  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  produc- 
tion derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  (or  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats  and.  If  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, barley,  shall  be  at  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  com. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  feed  grains.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  In- 
tended for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconservlng  crops  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented  plant- 
ing disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  plsmtlng  to 
feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  in 
lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the 
immediately  preceding  year,  multiplied  by 
75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  times  a 
payment  rate  equal  to  33>4  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
feid  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  drought,  fiood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
feed  grains  which  the  producers  are  able  to 
harvest  on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  result 
of  multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  crop  by  the  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  reduced  yield  disaster 
payment  to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop  for  the  deficiency  In  production 
below  60  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  producers  on  a 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  pay- 
ments under  this  paragraph  if  crop  insur- 
ance is  available  to  them  under  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  feed 
grain  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster 
payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  fiood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconservlng  crop  or  from  reduced  yields, 
and  that  such  losses  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  Insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such 
producers  for  such  loses  are  insulBclent  to 
alleviate  such  economic  emergency,  or  no 
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crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss  because  of 
transitional  problems  attendant  to  the  fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program;  and 

"(Ul)  additional  aslscance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

Ihe  Secreuiry  luay  make  such  adjustments  In 
the  amount  or  paymenis  made  avaliaoie 
unoer  uua  suD,<ar<iBi'af  u  with  respect  to  in- 
divibuai  lanus  so  tki  to  assw.re  i.ue  eiiUiuiuie 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  prouucero 
taKlng  into  account  other  forms  of  tederal 
dlsasoer  assistance  provloed  to  the  prouucers 
for  the  crop  involved. 

"(c)  (1)  ihe  secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  lor  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  In  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  national 
program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop 
year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  al- 
location factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  If  the  Secretary  determines  It 
necesary  based  upon  the  lastest  Information, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  It  is 
made.  1  he  national  program  acreage  for  feed 
grains  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres 
the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of  the 
weigh  tel  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  Imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains  are  excessive 
or  an  increase  In  stock  is  needed  to  assure  de- 
sirable carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  national  program  acreage  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  will  accomplish 
the  desired  Increase  or  decrease  In  carryover 
stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number 
of  acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop 
of  feed  grains  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  Individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  feed  grain  acreage  shall  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  from  the  previous  year  by  at 
least  the  percentage  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  made  not  later  than 
November  1  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  harvested.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  Is  less  than 
for  the  preceding  year,  but  for  which  the 
reduction  Is  Insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm 
from  the  apnllcatlon  of  the  allocation  factor. 
In  establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  extent  of  exemption 
of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(d)  the  farm  oro^fram  pavment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield 
estal)llshed  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adiusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pavment 
yield  for  feed  grains  was  established  for  the 
farm  in  the  previous  cron  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  such  yield  as  the  Secre- 
tary   nnds   fair    and    reasonable.    Notwith- 


standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  In  the  determination  of  yields, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and 
neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  on  the  basis  of 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  It  necessary,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  historical 
yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such  yields  In 
the  historical  period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  tat  the  crop  year  involved.  If 
national.  State,  or  coimty  program  payment 
yields  are  established,  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yields  shall  balance  to  the  national, 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the 
absence  of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  tak- 
ing into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate 
carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
to  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for  each  feed 
grain-producing  farm.  Producers  on  a  farm 
who  knowingly  produce  feed  grains  In  excess 
of  the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  for  the 
farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for  feed  grain  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  with  respect  to  that 
farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  any  reduction  re- 
quired to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the  result 
of  a  limitation,  imposed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for  bar- 
vest  (Including  any  acreage  which  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to  feed 
grains  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  In  the 
crop  year  Inunedlately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acre- 
age planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  in  the 
two  crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to 
reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  in 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (i)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  times  the  number  of  acres  actually 
planted  to  such  commodity,  by  (11)  the  num- 
ber of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to  such 
commodity  under  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  (hereinafter  In  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall 
be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  will  assure  protection  of  such 
acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion. However,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safBower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato, 
flaxseed,  trlticale,  oats,  rye,  or  other  com- 
modity. If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  one  or  more  of  the 
crops  of  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain 


sorghums  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  payments  will  assist  In  obtaining  neces- 
sary aJjusiments  In  the  total  acreage  of  any 
or  these  leeU  grains.  If  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram Is  in  effect  for  one  or  more  of  the  crops 
of  com,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums, 
the  Secretary  may  also  require  that  produc- 
ers participate  In  such  program  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  section.  Land 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
a  land  diversion  contract  entered  into  with 
the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to  a 
producer  under  a  land  diversion  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  such  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  Including 
the  submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In 
determining  the  acceptability  of  a  contract 
offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  producer  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary 
shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted 
under  agreements  in  any  county  or  local 
community  so  aa  not  to  affect  adversely  the 
economy  of  the  county  or  local  community. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate 'n  the  program  conducted  under  this 
subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  conducted 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  pajrments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sectlou. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  throtigh 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  section 
for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 

NONAPPLICABILrrT  OT  SSCTIOIf  108  OP  TRX 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  Or  1949  TO  THX  1981 
THROUGH    198S   CROPS  OP  PXED  GRAINS 

Sec  402.  Section  108  of  tv«e  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  anplicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains. 
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TITIiE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

BASE     ACREAGE      AIXOTMEMTS;      SUBPEKSIOM      OP 
MAXKETINO  QUOTAS  AND  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Sections  312,  343,  344,  346,  348, 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1342,  1343,  1344,  1345.  1348, 
and  1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 
cotton  of  the  1982  through  1986  crops. 

LOAN  RATES  AND  TARGET  PSICES,  DISASTER  PAT- 
MKNTS,  COTTON  ACSEAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM, 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  POR  THE  1982  THROUGH 
1989  CROPS  OP  UPLAND  COTTON 

Sec.  £02.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 

1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  section  103  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949(7  U.S.C.  1444)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaection: 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presen- 
tation of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  make  available  for  the  1982  through 

1986  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooperators 
nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of  ten  months 
fr<Hn  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  loan  is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one- 
Bixteenth-lnch  upland  cotton  (micronalre 
3.6  through  4.9)  at  average  location  In  the 
United  States  the  smaller  of  (A)  85  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  (weighted  by 
market  and  month)  of  such  quality  of  cotton 
as  quoted  in  the  designated  United  States 
spot  markets  during  three  years  of  the  five- 
year  period  ending  July  31  in  the  year  in 
which  the  loan  level  Is  announced,  excluding 
the  year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  lowest  in  such  period,  or  (B) 
90  per  centum  of  the  average,  for  the  fifteen- 
week  period  beginning  July  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  loan  level  is  announced,  of  the 
five  lowest  priced  growths  at  the  growths 
quoted  for  NQddling  one-and-three-thlrty- 
seconds-lnch  cotton  C.I.F.  northern  Europe 
(adjusted  downward  by  the  average  differ- 
ence during  the  period  April  15  through 
October  15  of  the  year  In  which  the  loan 
Is  announced  between  such  average  northern 
Europe  price  quotation  of  such  quality  of 
cotton  and  the  market  quotations  In  the 
designated  United  States  spot  markets  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one-slxteenth- 
Inch  coitton  (micronalre  3.5  through  4.9)). 
In  no  event  shall  such  loan  level  be  less  than 
55  cents  per  pound.  If  for  any  crop  the  aver- 
age northern  Europe  price  determined  under 
clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
grsHph  Is  less  than  the  average  United  States 
spot  market  price  determined  under  clause 
(A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  in- 
crease the  loan  level  to  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  apprc^rlsAe,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average  United  States  spot  market 
price  determined  under  clause  (A)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph.  The  loan 
level  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  announced  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  November  1  of  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  such 
loan  is  to  be  effective,  and  such  level  shall 
not  thereafter  be  changed.  Nonrecourse  loans 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall,  upon 
request  of  the  cOoperator  during  the  tenth 
month  of  the  loan  period  for  the  cotton  be 
made  available  for  an  additional  term  of 
eight  months,  except  that  such  request  to 
estend  the  loan  period  shall  not  be  approved 
In  a  month  when  the  average  price  of  Strict 
Low  Middling  one-and-one-slxteenth-lnch 
cotton  (micronalre  3.5  through  4.9)  in  the 
designated  spot  markets  for  the  preceding 
month  exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the  aver- 
age price  of  such  quality  of  cotton  in  such 
markets  for  the  preceding  thirty-six-month 
period.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Middling 
one-and-one-slxteenth-lnch  cotton  (micron- 


alre 3.5  through  4J  in  the  designated  spot 
markets  for  a  month  exceeded  130  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  price  of  such  quality  of 
cotton  in  such  markets  for  the  preceding 
thirty-six  months,  notwlthstandmg  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall 
Immediately  establish  and  proclaim  a  special 
limited  global  import  quota  for  upland  cot- 
ton subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota  shall 
be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  three  months  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able. 

"(11)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  in 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  the  amount 
required  to  Increase  the  supply  to  ISO  per 
centum  of  the  demand. 

"(ill)  As  used  in  clause  (11)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton 
at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (ad- 
Justed  to  four-hundred-and-elght-pound 
bales)  in  which  the  special  quota  is  estab- 
lished, plus  production  of  the  current  crop, 
plus  Imports  to  the  latest  date  available  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year,  and  the  term  'de- 
mand' means  the  average  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  consumption  in 
the  most  recent  three  months  for  which  data 
are  available,  plus  the  larger  of  average  ex- 
ports of  upland  cotton  during  the  preceding 
six  marketing  years  or  cumulative  exports  of 
upland  cotton,  plus  outstanding  exp>ort  sales 
for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  special 
quota  is  established. 

"(Iv)  When  a  special  quota  is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing cotton  under  such  quota. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  a  special  quota 
period  shall  not  be  established  that  overlaps 
an  existing  special  quota  period. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  upland  cotton  described  in  items 
965.01  through  956.03  of  part  3  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  imported  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  a  special  quota  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  is  in  effect  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  import  under  such  special 
quoU  until  the  special  quota  Is  filled  and 
any  such  cotton  shall  be  free  of  duty. 

"(4)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  upland  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each 
farm  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  wMch  Includes  the  first  five  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crops,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  croo, 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  potmd 
times  in  each  case  (1)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  cotton,  determined  in  accordance 
with  parapra^h  (8)  of  this  subsection  (but 
in  no  event  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the 
acreage  actually  planted  to  cotton  for  har- 
vest), multiplied  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  cotton  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraoh  (9)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  up- 
land cotton,  the  established  price  shall  not 
be  less  than  $0.71  per  pound  for  the  1982 
crop,  $0.76  per  pound  for  the  1983  crop,  $0.85 
per  pound  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $0.93  per 
pound  for  the  1986  crop.  Any  such  established 


price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  aa  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate  to 
reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the  average  adjusted 
cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  from  (11) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which 
the  determination  is  made.  The  adjusted  cost 
of  production  for  each  of  such  years  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and 
may  include  variable  costs,  machinery  own- 
ership costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs, 
allocated  to  the  crops  Involved  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total 
production  derived  from  each  crop.  The  total 
quantity  on  which  payments  would  other- 
wise be  payable  to  a  producer  for  any  crop 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
quantity  on  which  any  dlsa«ter  payment  is 
made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
gr^h  (C)  of  this  paragri^ih,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  In- 
tended for  cotton  to  cotton  or  other  noncon- 
serving crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented  planning 
disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  for  har- 
vest (including  any  acreage  which  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to  cot- 
ton or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  In  the  imme- 
diately preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  times  a  pay- 
ment rate  equal  to  33>/]  per  centum  of  the 
established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagr^h 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  up- 
land cotton.  If  the  Secretary  det«inlnes  that 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
cotton  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  33  ^  per  centum 
of  the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the 
deficiency  In  production  below  75  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  producers  on  a 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  pay- 
ments under  this  paragraph  If  crop  Insurance 
Is  available  to  them  imder  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  cotton 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  up- 
land cotton,  the  Secretary  may  make  disas- 
ter payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under 
this  paragraoh  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that — 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  cotton  or  other  non- 
conserving  croD  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 
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1  and  other  forma  of  asslBtance 


^"'Jf^^bf  fhe  i^erlr^veT^r^  U>  such     determined  on  the  b.^  of  the  actual  yields 
•^.^il^J '^'^.^^r.^^J™  CTufflclent  to     per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  pre- 


Mderal  crop   ln»un«ic«  Indemnity  "(»)    The  farm  program  P*y«»nt  yield 

.?!r!!r.>,^orZof««l.tancemade  for  each   crop  of  upland  cotton  ah*!!  .be 

detc 

produ«r8lor"Wch  ic^es^a™  1^^^^^  P^                                       ^  ^^  ^^^ 

aueylatesucheconomlc^e^n^orn^^  ^!S^  shall   be   adjusted  by   the  Secretary 

nir^ll^a^n^t^^'  W«»««l  ?or  abnormal  yields  in  any  ye»r  caused  by 

tlonai   prooiems   "1^"  Hrmiffht   flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
crop  insurance  program,   and 

(111)  additional  assistance  must  be  maae 


available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economlo  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  avaUable 
lutder  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equlUble 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  P^o^^- 
ers  taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved, 


drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one 
or  more  years  are  unavailable  or  there  was 
no  production,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  i4>pralsaU  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
actual  yields  and  program  payment  yield* 
for  similar  farms  in  the  area  for  which  data 
are  avaUable.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by 


""*"  IX:  T J*"  "   V,  11  —f.KH.h  for  Mu>h     the  producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shaJl  ««t»''"«^/°'„?»*°  the  farm  program  payment  yield  esUbUshed 
Of  the  1982  "trough  1985  crops  of  upland  ^  ^^  t^^»An^ia>  ihaU  be  r«luc«l 
cotton  a  national  program  acreage,  sucn  na- 
Uonal  program  acreage  shall  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
Of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  acreage  Is  established.  The  Sec- 
retary may  revise  the  national  program  acre- 
age first  announced  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  fac- 
tor under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  If 
the  Secretary  determines  It  necessary  based 
upon  the  latest  Information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made. 
The  national  program  acreage  shall  be  the 
number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made)  will  produce  the  quantity 
(less  Imports)  that  the  Secretary  estimates 
will  be  utilised  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  The 
national  program  acreage  shall  be  subject  to 
such  adjvistment  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary,  taking  Into  consideration  the  esti- 
mated carryover  supply,  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  adequate  but  not  excessive  total  supply 
of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop 
for  which  such  national  program  acreage  is 
esUbllshed.  In  no  event  shall  the  national 
program  acreage  be  less  than  tex'  million 
acres. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  up- 
land cotton.  The  allocation  factor  (not  to 
exceed  100  per  centum)  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  national  program  acreage  for 
the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvested  for  such 
crop. 

"(8)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreages  are  required  to  be  determined, 
except  that  the  cotton  acreage  on  a  farm 
eligible  for  payments  shall  not  be  further  re- 
duced by  application  of  the  allocation  factor 
If  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  cotton 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  i>ercentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  national  program  acreage  made 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  acre- 
age U  established.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of 
cotton  planted  for  harvest  Is  less  than  for 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  reduction  Is  In- 
sufflclent  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  allocation  factor.  In  estab- 
lishing the  allocation  factor,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  ex- 
tent of  exemption  of  farms  under  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph. 


under  other  provisions  of  this  paragn^h. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  It  necessary,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing such  yields  In  the  historical  period,  or. 
If  such  data  are  not  avaUable.  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estlnukte  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved.  If  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(10)(A)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supply  of  upland  cotton  will,  in 
the  absence  of  such  limitation,  be  excessive 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate 
carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
to  the  upland  cotton  acreage  base  for  each 
cotton-producing  farm.  Producers  on  a  farm 
who  knowingly  produce  cotton  in  excess  of 
the  permitted  cotton  acreage  for  the  farm 
shaU  be  ineligible  for  cotton  loans  and  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  that  farm.  The  acre- 
age base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  (In- 
cluding any  acreage  which  the  producers 
were  prevented  from  planting  to  cotton  or 
other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  cotton 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers)  In  the  crop  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  adjustments  to  reflect 
established  crop-rotation  practices  and  to  re- 
flect such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines should  be  considered  in  determining 
a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A  number  of  tK:res 
on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (1)  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  acres  required  to  be  witt^  drawn  from  the 
production  of  upland  co'ton  times  the  num- 
ber of  acres  actually  planted  to  such  com- 
modity, by  (11)  the  number  of  acres  author- 
ized to  be  planted  to  such  commodity  under 
the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Secretary 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  will  as- 
sure protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds 


and  wind  and  water  erosion.  Howerer.  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and 
grazing,  or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  trl- 
ticale,  oats,  rye,  or  other  commodity.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  production  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
commodities.  Is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  Income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  upland  cotton  If 
the  Secretary  determmes  that  such  payments 
wUl  assist  In  obtaining  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  the  total  acreage  of  upland  cotton. 
If  a  land  diversion  program  is  in  effect  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  also  re- 
quire that  producers  participate  in  such  pro- 
gram as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans 
and  payments  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to 
a  producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
a  land  diversion  contract  entered  into  with 
the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to  a 
producer  under  a  land  dlversjon  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  such  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  including 
the  submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts. 
In  determining  ths  acceptability  of  a  con- 
tract ofTer.  the  Secretary  shall  tsJce  into  con- 
sideration the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  produce'  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary 
shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted 
under  agreements  in  any  county  or  local 
community  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely  the 
economy  of  the  county  or  local  community; 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots 
or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with  stand- 
ards ebtablished  by  the  Secretary  In  consul- 
tation with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(11)  An  «>perator  of  a  farm  dsslrlng  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
tbl>  subsTO'lon  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Se:^re*ary  may  prercrlbe.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  ter- 
minate or  modlfr  any  such  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  c^ 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

"(14)  In  any  case  in  which  the  faUure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans  and  pajrments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans  and  payments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  SecretEiry  determines 
to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soli  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 
modify  deadlines  and  other  program  require- 
ments in  cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to 
meet  such  other  requirements  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(IS)  The  Secretary  mav  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(16)   The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
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program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(17)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUot- 
ment  Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(18)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(19)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist 
producers  in  the  orderly  ginning  and  market- 
ing of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  such  producers 
on  seed  cotton  In  accordance  with  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.". 

IXTENSION  OF  COMMODrrT  CREOrr  COaPOBATION 
SALES    PUCE     RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  503.  Section  603  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  939)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  31.  1982"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "July  31.  1986". 

losaeiXANBous  cottok  provisions 

Sec.  S04.  (a)  Section  408(b)  of  the  AgriciU- 
tural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "And  ■pro- 
vided further.  That  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall  be 
a  producer  on  a  farm  who  has  limited  the 
acreage  planted  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (10)  (A)  of  section  103(g).". 

(b)  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444  and  1446d) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through 
198S  crops. 

SBIPBOW    PRACTICES 

Sec.  60S.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  VS.C.  1374) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

PRELUCZNART    ALLOTMENTS    POR     ISSS    CROP    OF 
UPLAND    COTTON 

Sec  606.  Section  606  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1342  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982")  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

PRICE  SUPPORT  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  607  Section  403  of  the  Agrlculttiral 
Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1423)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Beginning  with  the  1982  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  the  quality  differences  (premiums  and 
discounts  for  grade,  staple  and  mlcronalre) 
for  the  loan  program  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  by  giving  equal  weight  to  (1) 
loan  differences  for  the  preceding  crop  and 
(2)  the  market  differences  for  such  crop  in 
the  nine  designated  United  States  spot  mark- 
eta.". 

TTTLB  VI— BICE 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS,  ALLOCATIONS,  APPOR- 
TIONMENT, MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND 
PENALTIES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  rice,  sections  362.  363,  354.  356, 
and  366,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1352,  1363,  1364,  1366,  and 
1366)   are  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982  crop 
of  rice,  section  377  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C 
1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice  acreage. 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, RICE  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROrntAM, 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1983  TaROUCR 
lasS    CROPS   OF   RICB 

Sec  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  rice,  section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  sub- 
secUon  (1)  as  foUows: 


"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)   For  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
rice,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $11.23  per  hundredweight  for  the  1982 
crop,  $12.14  per  hundredweight  for  the  1983 
crop,  »12.70  per  hundredweight  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  •13.60  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1985  crop.  Any  such  established  price  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  In  (i)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the   determination   is   made   from    (11)    the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which 
the  determination  is  made  from    (11)    the 
of  production  for  each  of  such  years  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basts 
of  such  information  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
and  may  Include  variable  costs,  machinery 
ownership  costs,  and  general  farm  overhead 
costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  Involved  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
total    production    derived    from   each   crop. 
"(2)   The  Secretary  shall  make  avaUable. 
to  cooperators  In  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  t^e  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  a 
level  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  years  crop  as  the 
established  price  for  such  crop  bears  to  the 
established  price  for  the   preceding  year's 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  loans 
and  purchases  at  such  a  level  for  any  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  would  substantially 
discourage  the  exportation  of  rice  and  result 
In   excessive   stocks  of   rice   In   the   United 
States,  the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
establish  loans  and  purchases  for  any  such 
crop  at  such  level,  not  less  than  (8  per  hun- 
dredweight,   as    the    Secretary    determines 
necessary  to  avoid  such  excessive  stocks.  The 
loan  and  purchase  level  for  each  of  the  1983. 
1984,  and  1985  crops  of  rice  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  loan  and  purchase 
level  established  for  the  preceding  crop  year 
before    the    application    of    the    preceding 
sentence.  The  established  price  and  the  loan 
and  purchase  level   for  each  crop  shall  be 
announced  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  that 
calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avaUable  to 
cooperators  payments  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice  grown  in  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  established 
price  for  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the  higher 
of— 

"(A)  the  national  average  market  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marV-eting  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)   for  such  crop. 

"(4)  The  payments  for  each  such  crop  of 
rice  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (I)  the 
payment  rate  by  (11)  the  farm  program  acre- 
age for  the  crop  by  (ill)  the  yield  established 
for  the  farm.  In  no  event  shall  payments  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  for  any  croi  on  a 
greater  acreage  than  the  acreage  actually 
planted  to  rice.  The  yield  for  the  farm  for 
any  year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  fo-  f^" 
three  preceding  years.  The  actual  yield  shaU 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnormal 
yields  In  any  year  caused  by  drought,  flood, 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of    the  cooperators. 

"(5)  The  total  quantity  on  whirh  oav. 
ments  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm,  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 


the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragr^>h 
(6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
rice.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intended 
for  rice  to  rice  or  other  nonconserving  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nattiral 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  the  cooperators  on  the  number  of  acres  so 
affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted 
to  rice  for  harvest  (including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  rice  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
In  Hen  of  rice  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  In  the 
Immediately  preceding  year,  multiplied  by 
75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  times  a 
payment  rate  equal  to  33  V4  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
rice.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  rice 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multi- 
plying 75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  cooperat- 
ors at  a  rate  equal  to  331/3  per  centum  of  the 
established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  production  below  75  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice,  cooperators  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  If  crop  Insurance  Is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  rice 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  fC)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice, 
the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments 
to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(I)  as  the  result  of  drought,  fiood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producers,  producers 
on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of 
production  either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  rice  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers: 

"(ti)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to 
aUevlate  such  economic  emergency,  or  no 
crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss  because  of 
transitional  problems  attendant  to  the  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program;  and 

"(Hi)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  pro- 
ducers taking  into  account  other  forms  of 
Federal  disaster  assistance  provided  to  the 
producers  for  the  crop  involved. 

"(7)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaU  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice.  The  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  that  calendar  year.  The  Sec- 
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ret»ry  may  nviM  the  national  progrMn  acre- 
ue  first  proclUmed  for  n»y  crop  yew  'o^ 
toe  purpoee  of  determining  the  allocation 
factor  under  eubparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph If  the  Secretary  determines  a  re.lslon 
neceaaary  baaed  upon  the  latest  informa- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such 
revised  national  program  acreage  as  soon  as 
It  Is  made.  The  national  program  acreage 
for  rice  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
established  yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made)  wlU  produce  the 
quantity  (less  imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  wUl  be  utUlzed  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
Buch  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an 
Increase  In  stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  desir- 
able carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
national  program  acreage  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  will  accomplish  the 
desired   Increase   or   decrease   In   carryover 

stocks. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  har- 
vested for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the 
allocation  factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be 
more  than  1(X)  per  centum  nor  less  than  80 
per  centum. 

"(C)  The  Individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined,  ex- 
cept that  the  rice  average  on  a  farm  eligible 
for  payments  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  If  the 
producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  rice  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  previous 
year  by  at  least  the  percenage  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  In  the  annual  proclamation 
of  the  national  program  acreage  The  Sec- 
retary shaai  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  producers  on  farms  on  which  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  Is  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  reduc- 
tion Ifl  Insufflclent  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  rice, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  Into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(8)  (A)   Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
Impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  nee  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  rice  will.  In  the  absence  of 
such   limitation,    be    excessive    taving    Into 
account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carrvover 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergen- 
cy. Such  limitation  Shall  be  achieved  by  ap- 
plying a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to 
the  rice  acre&pe  base  for  each  rlce-produclng 
farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  knowingly 
produce  rice  In  excess  of  the  permitted  rice 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
rice   loans,   purchases,   and   payments   with 
respect  to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for 
any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any 
reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any  year 
as  the  result  of  a  limitation  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm  to 
rice  for  harvest  (Including  any  acreage  which 
the  producers  were  prevented  from  planting 
to  rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu 
of  rice  because  of  drougtxt,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)    In  the  crop 
year   Immediately   preceding   the   year   for 


which  the  determination  Is  made  or.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acre- 
age planted  to  rice  for  harvest  In  the  two 
crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  Is  made.  In  de- 
termining the  acreage  planted  to  rice  In  any 
previous  year  for  pxjrpoaes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  SecreUry  may  make  adjustments 
to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  In 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (1)  the  product  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  rice  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  rice, 
by  (11)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  rice  under  the  llmltaUon  Imposed 
by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  In  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'reduced  acreage') 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, which  will  assure  protection  of  such 
acreage  from  weeds  and  vrtnd  and  water  ero- 
sion. However,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safllower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato, 
flexseed.  trltlcale,  oats,  rye.  or  other  com- 
modity. If  the  Secretary  determines  th*t 
such  production  Is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
qtiate  supply  of  such  commodities.  Is  not 
likely  to  Increase  the  coet  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  Income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  rice  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  In  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  In 
the  total  acreage  of  rice.  If  a  land  diversion 
program  Is  In  e3ect  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  also  require  that  produc- 
ers participate  In  such  program  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchasee.  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered  Into 
with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to 
a  producer  under  a  land  diversion  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  such  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  Including 
the  submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts. 
In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a  con- 
tract offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary 
shall  limit  th<s  total  acreage  to  be  diverted 
under  agreements  In  any  county  or  local 
community  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely  the 
economy  of  the  county  or  local  community: 
"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  average  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may, 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  ter- 
minate or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(9)  The  Secretsry  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 


section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basU. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  InteresU  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

"(11)  In  any  caae  In  which  the  faUure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  paymenU  In  such  amounU 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable 
In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  In  cases  In 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. ^  ^. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
"(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shaU  i4)ply  to  payments  under  thU 
subsection. 

"(15)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  subsection. 

pariNiiiow  OF  cooPBUToa 
SK.  803.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  the  third 
proviso  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  408(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  US.C. 
1428(b))  Is  amended  to  read  a»  follows; 
••Provided  further.  That  for  the  i»82  through 
1985  crops  of  rice,  a  coc^erator  shall  be  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  has  reduced  the 
acreage  base  planted  to  rice  as  required 
under  section  101  (I)  (8)  of  this  Act.". 
TITLE  VH — PEANU'lU 

AlfNTTAL  If ABKRTMO  QUOTA  AITD  RATB  ACKXASC 
AIXOnCXMT 

Sxc.  701  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of 
section  358  of  the  Aerlcultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  use.  1358  (a)  and  (e) )  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1983  through  1986 
croDB  of  peanuts. 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1983  through  1986 
crops  of  peanuts,  subsection  (cXl)  of  sec- 
tion 3R8  of  such  Act  (7  T7B.C.  13S8(c)  (1))  U 
amended  by  strlklnst  jut  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  and  lnsertln<'  In 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  snd  the  following:  "Pro- 
ride*  further.  That  the  "eanut  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  state  of  New  Mexico  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  the  1977  acreaee  allotment 
as  in-reased  oursuant  to  subsection  (c)  (3) 
of  this  section.". 

NATIOKAL  AOtKASK  ALLOnOItT;  HATIOIfAl 
POrNPAOE  QU'vrA;  rAEM  POVNBAOE  QtTOTA; 
AXTP    DEPilf  XTIONS 

SBC.  702.  Effective  only  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adiustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  use.  1358)  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
su'^seo'lon^ : 

"(k)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a  national 
acrecige  allotment  for  peanuts  for  the  next 
crop  taVlng  Into  consideration  projected  do- 
mestic use,  exports,  and  a  reasonable  carry- 
over, except  that  such  allotment  shall  not  be 
less  than  1.814.000  acres. 

"(1)  Not  later  th»n  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  ahall  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  peanuts 
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for  the  next  marketing  year.  The  minimum 
national  poundage  quota  for  any  crc^  shall 
be  1,300.000  tons  Increased  by  such  additional 
quantity  as  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  do- 
mestic edible  and  seed  uses  during  the  mar- 
keting year. 

"(m)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  has  been  established,  a 
farm  yield  for  peanuts  shall  be  determined. 
Such  yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for 
each  of  the  three  crop  years  In  which  yields 
were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five 
crop  years  1973  through  1977.  In  the  event 
that  peanuts  were  not  produced  on  the  farm 
In  at  least  three  years  during  such  five-year 
period  or  there  was  a  substantial  change  In 
the  operation  of  the  farm  during  such  pe- 
riod (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  change 
In  operator,  lessee  who  Is  an  operator,  or 
Irrigation  practices),  the  Secretary  shall 
have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm.  The  ap- 
praised yield  shall  be  that  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
basis  of  yields  established  for  similar  farms 
which  are  located  In  the  area  of  the  farm 
and  on  which  peanuts  were  produced,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  production  of 
peanuts,  crop  rotation  practices,  soil  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(n)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage  shall  be  established  equal  to 
the  quantity  determined  by  multiplying  the 
farm  peanut  acreage  allotment  by  the  farm 
yield  determined  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (m)  of. this  section. 

"(o)(l)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  markeUng  year  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  a 
factor  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such 
that  the  total  of  all  farm  poundage  quotas 
will  equal  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
such  marketing  year.  The  poundage  quota 
so  determined,  beglimlng  with  the  1982  crop 
for  any  farm,  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
number  of  pounds  by  which  marketings  of 
quota  peanuts  from  the  farm  during  pre- 
vious marketing  years  (excluding  any  mar- 
keting year  before  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1980  crop)  were  less  than  the  farm 
poundage  quota. 

"(2)  A  quantity  of  peanuts  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  peanuts  undermarketed  In  any 
year  may  be  produced  and  marketed  in  any 
subsequent  year  or  years  (undermarketlng 
carry  forward)  and  such  quantity  of  peanuts 
shall  be  considered  quota  peanuts,  except 
that  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  undermarket- 
lng carry  forward  In  any  year  a  producer 
must  have  planted  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
peanuts  In  the  preceding  year  equal  to  or 
greater  than  60  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  peanuts  for  such 
preceding  year. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  total  marketings 
of  a  producer  exceed  actual  production  from 
the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  If  the  total  of  all 
Increases  under  pargraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion in  individual  farm  poundage  quotas  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  cenutm  of  the  national  pound- 
age quoU  for  the  marketing  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adjust  such  Increases  so  that  the 
total  of  all  Increases  does  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  national  poundage  quota. 

"(p)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 — 

"(1)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  are  marketed  or  considered 
marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do  not 
exceed  the  fram  poundage  quota  of  such 
farm  for  such  year; 

"(3)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are  mar- 


keted from  a  farm  and  which  are  In  excess 

of  the  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  In  excess  of 
the  actual  production  of  the  fram  acreage  al- 
lotment; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and  meal 
for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  peanuts 
by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  authorized  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  seed  and  use  on  a  farm,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  this  definition 
seeds  of  peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce 
peanuts  excluded  under  section  359(c)  of 
this  Act.  are  unique  strains,  and  are  not  com- 
mercially available.". 

SALE,    LEASE.     ANO    TKANBTEa    OF    ACEEAGE 
AIXOTMZNTS 

Sec.  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  348a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1358a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  ".  if 
he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the 
effective  o-^eratlon  of  the  peanut  marketing 
quota  or  price  support  program."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may"  each  place  It 
appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "shall"; 

(3)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (g)  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided.  That  such  fifty-acre 
limitation  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
State  in  which  the  total  farm  peanut  acreage 
allotment  is  eleven  thousand  acres  or  less."; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections; 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  transfers  shall  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  farm  production  poundage,  and  the 
acreaee  allotment  for  the  recelvinij  farm 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  determined 
by  dividing  the  niunber  of  pounds  transferred 
by  the  farm  yield  for  the  receiving  farm,  and 
the  acreage  allotment  for  the  transferring 
farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  trans- 
ferring farm. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section,  farm  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for 
peanuts  may  be  transferred  from  one  county 
to  another  In  the  same  State  In  the  case  of 
any  State  In  which  the  total  from  peanut 
acreage  allotment  Is  eleven  thousand  acres 
or  less.". 

MAEKzrmo  penalties;  DBPOsrrioK  or 

ADDITIONAL    PEANTTTS 

Sec.  704.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crop  of  peanuts,  section  359  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1359)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  the  subsection 
deslenatlon  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  ra)(l)  of  such  section,  as  desig- 
nated by  clatise  (1)  of  thte  section.  "75  per 
centum  of  the  fnipport  price  for"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "120  per  centum  of  the 
support  price  for  quota"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  such  section,  as  desli?- 
nated  by  clause  fl)  of  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  marketing  of  any 
additional  peanuts  from  a  farm  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Fame  penalty  unless  the  -ea- 
nuts.  In  a'^cordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  are  olaced  imrter  loan 
at  the  additional  loan  rate  under  the  loan 
prorram  made  available  rnder  section  108(b) 
of  the  Agrlcultrral  Act  of  1949  and  not  re- 
deemed by  the  producers  or  are  marketed 
under  contracts  between  handlers  and  pro- 
ducers pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (I)  of  this  section."; 


(4)  by  striking  out  "normal  srleld"  in  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  such  section,  as  designated 
by  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "farm  yield"; 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsecUon 
(a)(1)  of  such  section  as  designated  by 
clause  (1)  of  this  section  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, the  county  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  re- 
duce marketing  penalties  provided  for  under 
this  subsection  In  cases  In  which  such  com- 
mittees determine  that  the  violations  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  penalties  were  uninten- 
tional or  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Errors  in  weight 
which  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  any  one  marketing 
document  shall  not  be  considered  marketing 
violations  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  con- 
spiracy."; and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  consideration  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds  of  pea- 
nuts that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts  ex- 
cluded under  section  359(c),  are  imlque 
strains,  and  are  not  commercially  available. 
Additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for 
use  on  a  farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for 
domestic  edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  m  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts  mar- 
keted or  considered  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use. 

"fg)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanut:^  marketed  from  any  crop  for 
domestic  edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger 
in  quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality 
than  the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be 
produced  from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  hav- 
ing the  gisde,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of 
the  quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota 
peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  in  excess  of  the 
quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  loe(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  addlUonal  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  qu.aity 
may.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged 
on  a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  ware- 
housing, handling,  and  marketing. 

"(1)  Handlers  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  marketing  association) 
for  approval  prior  to  April  15  of  the  year  In 
which  the  crop  is  produced,  except  that  if 
any  handler  contracts  with  a  producer  for 
additional  peanuts  at  a  price  equal  to  or 
more  than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  level 
of  ouota  peanuts  such  peanuts  may  be  uti- 
lized as  ruota  peanuts  If  m  such  contract  is 
aooroved  before  April  15  of  the  year  In  which 
the  crop  '.s  produced,  and  (2)  all  of  the  pro- 
ducer's ouota  peanuts  have  been  contracted 
for  before  or  at  the  same  time  that  the  pro- 
ducer's additional  peanuts  are  contracted 
for. 

"(11  Sublect  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  any  pea- 
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nuts  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary.  Ad- 
ditional peanuts  received  under  loan  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible  use  at 
prices  not  less  than  those  required  to  cover 
all  costs  Incurred  with  respect  to  such  pea- 
nuts for  such  Items  as  Inspection,  warehous- 
ing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  plus  ( 1 ) 
100  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota 
peanuts  If  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold 
and  paid  for  during  the  harvest  season  upon 
delivery  by  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  producer,  (2)  not  less  than  105  per  cen- 
tum of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the 
additional  peanuts  are  sold  after  delivery  by 
the  producer  but  not  later  than  December  31 
of  the  marketing  year,  or  (3)  not  less  than 
107  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota 
peanuts  If  the  additional  peanuts  are  :old 
later  than  December  31  of  the  marVetlnR 
year.  For  the  period  from  the  date  additional 
peanuts  are  delivered  for  loan  to  April  30  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  year  In  which 
such  additional  peanuts  were  harvested,  the 
area  marketing  associations  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  have  sole  authority  to  accept 
or  reject  lot  list  bids  when  the  sales  price  a-! 
determined  under  this  section  eouals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  minimum  price  at  which  the  Com- 
modltv  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  its  stocks 
of  additional  peanuts,  except  that  the  arei 
marketing  association  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  mav  agree  to  modify  the 
authority  granted  by  this  sentence  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  marketing  of  addi- 
tional peanuts.". 

REFOBTS   AND   SECOROS 

Sec.  705.  Section  805  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  947)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

PRESESVATtON  OF  TTirnSED  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  706.  Section  806  of  the  Pood  and  Aeri- 
culture  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  947)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1985". 

PRICE    StrPPORT   PROGRAM 

Sec.  707.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107  a  new  section  108  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  NotvTlthstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  peanuts  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary 
finds  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
the  eight  factors  specified  In  section  401(b) 
of  this  Act.  and  aav  change  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  items. 
Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1  and  ending  De- 
cember 31  of  the  calendar  year  imme-ilately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
level  of  support  is  being  determined,  excent 
that  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  shall  not  be  less  than 
$631  per  ton.  The  levels  of  price  support  so 
announced  may  not  be  reduced  by  any  de- 
ductions for  Insoectlon,  handling,  or  storage, 
but  the  Secretary  may  makp  adjustments  for 
location  of  peanuts  and  other  adjustments 
authorized  by  section  403  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts.  In  determining  the  support 
level  for  additional  peanuts,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  demand  for 
peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  expected  prices 
of  other  veeetable  oils  ani  protein  meals,  and 
the  demand  for  peanuts  In  for'-lgn  markets. 
but  in  no  case  may  the  level  of  price  support 


for  additional  peanuU  be  set  at  a  level  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  would  result  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  incurring  a 
loss  on  the  price  support  program  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  for  the  marketing  year  con- 
cerned. The  Secretary  shall  announce  Che 
level  of  price  support  for  additional  peanuts 
of  each  crop  not  later  than  February  16  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
level  of  price  support,  so  announced,  is  to  be 
in  effect. 

"(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  warehouse  storage  loans  avail- 
able in  each  of  the  three  producing  areas 
(described  in  7  CFB  1446.10  (1980))  to  a 
designated  area  marketing  association  of 
peanut  producers  which  is  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  which  Is  oper- 
ated primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
such  loan  activities.  The  Secretary  may  not 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  to 
any  cooperative  which  is  engaged  in  opera- 
tions or  activities  concerning  peanuts  other 
than  those  operations  and  activities  specified 
in  this  section  and  in  section  359  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such 
area  marketing  associations  shall  be  used  in 
administrative  and  supervisory  activities  re- 
lating to  price  support  and  marketing  activi- 
ties under  this  section  and  section  359  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Loans 
made  under  this  paragraph  shall  include,  in 
addition  to  the  price  support  value  of  the 
peanuts,  such  costs  as  the  area  marketing 
association  reasonably  may  incur  In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities,  operations,  and  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  and  section  359 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  association  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  type  for  quota  peanuts  handled  under 
loans  and  for  additional  peanuts  produced 
without  a  contract  between  handler  and  pro- 
ducer described  In  section  359(1)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Net  gains 
on  peanuts  in  each  pool,  unless  otherwise 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  by  each  grower. 
Net  gains  for  peanuts  in  each  pool  shall 
consist  of  (1)  for  quota  peanuts,  the  net 
gains  over  and  above  the  loan  indebtedness 
and  other  costs  or  losses  incurred  on  peanuts 
placed  in  such  pool  plus  an  amount  from  the 
pool  for  additional  peanuts  to  the  extent  of 
the  net  gains  from  the  sale  for  domestic  food 
and  related  uses  of  additional  peanuts  In 
the  pool  for  additional  peanuts  equal  to  any 
loss  on  disposition  of  all  peanuts  in  the  pool 
for  quota  peanuts,  and  (11)  for  additional 
peanuts,  the  net  gains  over  and  above  the 
loan  indebtedness  and  other  costs  or  losses 
Incurred  on  peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  for 
additional  peanuts  less  any  amount  allocated 
to  offset  any  loss  on  the  pool  for  quota  pea- 
nuts as  provided  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  any  distribution 
of  net  gains  on  additional  peanuts  of  any 
type  to  any  producer  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  any  loss  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  quota  peanuts  of  a  different 
type  placed  under  loan  by  such  grower.". 
TITLE  Vm— SOYBEANS 
soybean  price  support 

Sec.  801.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  soybeans,  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446)  is  amended — 

( 1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "soy- 
beans," after  "tung  nuts,":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able price  support  to  producers  for  soybeans 
through  loans  and  purchases  during  each  of 
the  four  marketing  years  beginning  with  the 
1982  marketing  year  at  a  level  equal  to  76 


per  centum  of  the  average  Chicago  quoted 
citsh  price  for  number  1  yellow  soybeans  for 
each  of  the  pre;.ealng  five  marketing  years, 
excluding  the  high  and  low  valued  years: 
Provided  however.  That  In  no  event  shall  the 
Secretary  establish  a  support  price  of  less 
than  $6.02  per  bushel.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  so>  bean  marketing  year  shall 
be  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on 
September  1  and  ending  August  31.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  level  of  price  support  no 
earlier  than  thirty  days  In  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  based  upon 
the  latest  information  and  statistics  available 
when  such  level  of  price  support  Is  an- 
nounced, and  shall  make  a  final  announce- 
ment of  such  level  as  soon  as  full  information 
and  statistics  are  available  on  prices  for  the 
five  years  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year.  In  no  event  shall  such  final 
level  of  support  be  announced  later  than 
October  1  of  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  announcement  applies;  nor  shall  the 
final  level  of  support  be  less  than  the  level 
of  support  set  forth  in  the  preliminary 
announcement. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment  con- 
trol program  for  soybeans  or  any  commodity 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
for  soybeans;  and 

"(B)  Soybeans  shall  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing soybeans.". 

TITLE  IX— SUOAB 
strcAR  price  support 

Sec.  901.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane,  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1919  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"honey,  and  milk"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sugar 
cane";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection   (h)   as  follows: 

"(h)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane, 
respectively,  shall  be  supported  In  the  man- 
ner  specified   below: 

"(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  sugar  proc- 
essed from  domestically  grown  sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane  beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  through  March  31. 
1982.  the  Secretary  shall  support  the  price 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  through  pur- 
chases of  the  processed  products  thereof  or 
through  other  operations  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
approximate  a  raw  sugar  price  of  19.6  cents 
per  pound. 

"(2)  Effective  October  1,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  the  price  of  domestically 
grown  sugar  cane  through  nonrecource 
loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  but  not  less  than  19.6 
cents  per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar.  Effec- 
tive October  1,  1982.  the  Secretary  shall  sup- 
port the  price  of  domestically  grown  sugar 
beets  through  nonrecourse  loans  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair 
and  reasonab'e  in  relation  to  the  level  of 
loans  for  raw  cane  sugar.  The  Secretary  shall 
announce  the  loan  rate  to  be  applicable 
during  any  fiscal  year  as  far  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year  as  prac- 
ticable consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Loans  during  any  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  available  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
shall  mature  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  For  the  nurposes  of  paraeraoh  (2)— 

"(A)  The  1982  crop  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane  shall  be  the  crop  of  sugar  beets 
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and  sugar  cane  processed  into  refined  beet 
sugar  and  raw  cane  sugar,  respectively, 
during  the  period  April  1,  1932,  through 
March   31.   1983; 

"(B)  Loans  for  the  1982  crop  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  shall  be  made  avail- 
able during  the  period  October  1,  1982, 
through  March  31,   1983;   and 

"(C)  The  1983  through  1985  crops  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  and  the  period  of  loan 
availability  for  such  crops  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph". 

TITLE  X — GRAIN  RESERVES 

producer    storage    PROGRAM 

Sec.  1001.  Section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  administer  a  program  under 
which  producers  of  wheat  and  producers  of 
feed  grains  will  be  able  to  store  wheat  and 
feed  grains  when  such  conuno:lltles  are  In 
abundant  supply  and  extend  the  time  period 
for  their  orderly  marketing.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  safeguards  to  assure  that 
wheat  and  feed  grains  held  under  the  pro- 
gram shall  not  be  utilized  in  any  manner  to 
unduly  depress,  manipulate,  or  curtail  the 
free  market.  The  authority  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  authori- 
ties available  to  the  Secretary  for  carrying 
out  producer  loan  and  storage  operations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  may  provide  original 
or  extended  price  support  loans  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  under  terms  and  conditions  de- 
signed to  encourage  producers  to  store  wheat 
and  feed  grains  for  extended  periods  of  time 
In  order  to  promote  orderly  marketing  when 
wheat  or  feed  grains  are  in  abundant  supply. 
Loans  made  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
at  the  same  level  of  support  as  provided  for 
by  this  Act  or  at  such  higher  level  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  anproprlate.  Among  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation,  the  program  may 
provide  for  (1)  repayment  of  such  loans  in 
not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  five 
years;  (2)  payments  to  producers  for  storage 
in  such  amounts  and  imder  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  tc 
encourage  producers  to  participate  In  the 
program;  (3)  a  rate  of  interest  as  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  (4)  re- 
covery of  amounts  paid  for  storage,  and  for 
the  payment  of  additional  Interest  or  other 
charges  in  the  event  such  loans  are  repaid  by 
producers  before  the  market  price  for  wheat 
or  feed  grains  has  reached  the  price  levels 
soeclfled  In  claiaee  (5)  of  this  subsection;  and 
(5)  conditions  designed  to  induce  producers 
to  redeem  and  market  the  wheat  or  feel 
grains  securing  such  loans  without  regard  to 
the  maturity  dates  thereof  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  market  price 
for  the  commodity  has  attained  a  specified 
level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  Interest  charged  partici- 
pants in  the  program  authorised  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  not  less  than  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  United  States  Treasury,  except  that 
the  Secretary  mav  waive  or  adjust  such  inter- 
est as  the  Secretary  deems  aporopriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Not- 
withstanding the  foreToine.  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Increase  the  applicable  rate  of 
interest  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  Inter- 
vals as  the  Secretary  determines  is  appropri- 
ate to  encourage  the  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  securing  loans  made 
under  this  section  after  the  market  price  for 
the  commodity  has  attained  the  level  deter- 
mined under  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  otber  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  reoulre  producers 
to  reoay  loans  under  this  section  plus  ac- 
crued interest  and  such  other  charges  as  may 
be  required  by  regulation  prior  to  the  ma- 
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turtty  date  thereof  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  emergency  conditions  exist  which 
require  that  such  commodity  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  market  to  meet  urgent  domestic 
or  International  needs  and  the  Secretary  re- 
ports such  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor  to  the  President,  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  euid  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  least  four- 
teen days  before  taking  such  action. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  producer  storage 
program  as  far  in  advance  of  making  loans 
as  practicable.  In  such  announcement,  the 
Secretary  shall  specify  the  quantity  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  to  be  stored  tmder  the  pro- 
gram which  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  promote  the  orderly  marketing  of 
such  commodities.  The  Secretary  may  place 
an  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  placed  in  the  reserve,  but  such 
upper  limit  may  not  be  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred million  bushels  for  wheat  and  one  bil- 
lion bushels  for  feed  grains. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
aection  302  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  208  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  ie80.  whenever  the  original  or  extended 
loan  program  authorized  by  this  section  is  in 
effect,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo-a'lon 
may  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  at  less  than  105  per  centum  of 
tbe  average  nrojected  cost  of  production  for 
the  commodity  Involved  for  the  current  cron 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poce.  which  shall  Inchide  (1)  variable  costs, 
111)  machinery  ownership  costs,  (111)  general 
farm  overhead  costs,  (iv)  return  for  manage- 
ment comparable  to  the  normal  manage- 
ment fees  charged  by  other  comparable  in- 
dustries, and  (v)  land  value,  allocated  to  the 
cron".  Involved  on  f^e  basis  of  the  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  total  rroduct'on  derl"ed 
fro-n  each  crop.  The  foregoing  restriction 
shall  apply  tc — 

"(1)  sale-  of  such  commodities  which  have 
r.u'istantla'ly  deteriorated  In  ouallty  or  as 
to  w'^lch  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
th'o-gh  deterioration  or  sDO*lape;  and 

"(2)  sales  or  other  disnosals  of  such  com- 
mo-ilMes  under  the  Act  of  September  21.  iQ-^n 
(73  Stat.  574.  as  amended:  7  U.S.C.  1427 
note) . 

"(g)  The  Secretary  mav.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  owner  of  grain  stored  under  the 
pro-Tarn  authorized  by  this  section,  recon- 
oentrate  all  such  grain  stored  In  comme—li' 
wa'-eho"ses  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  taking 
Into  account  such  factors  as  transnortation 
and  ncrmal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secre- 
ta'-y  shall  nermit  rotation  of  stoc'-'s  and  fa- 
cilitate malntensnce  of  ouallty  un-'er  regu- 
lations which  assure  that  the  holding  pro- 
ducer or  wa'-e^'ouseman  shall,  at  all  times, 
have  available  for  dell"ery  at  the  desienated 
place  of  storage  both  the  Quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  covered  b"  his  commitment. 

"(h)  Whenever  prain  is  stored  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
buy  ani  sell  at  an  e^ui-alent  price,  allowing 
fo'  the  cu-.tomarv  location  pnd  >T?.de  f'if- 
ferentials.  s''bstant'allv  e''iil"8lent  nuanti- 
tles  of  crain  In  dl'Terent  locations  or  ware- 
houses to  the  extent  needed  to  properly  han- 
d'e.  rotate,  distribute,  and  locate  sucli  com- 
modities which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration owns  or  controls.  Such  purchases 
to  ©"'set  sales  shall  be  made  within  t'>-o 
market  davs  following  the  sales.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  dally  list  available  show- 
in°;  the  price,  location,  and  quantity  of  the 
transactions. 

"(1)  T^'e  Secetary  shall  use  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section.  To 


the  maximum  extent  practicable  consistent 
with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  the  effective  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  usual  and  customary  channels, 
facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade  and 
commerce.". 

international  emergency  food  reserve 
Sec.  1002.  Section  111  of  the  Agrlculturml 

Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445f)  is  repealed. 
disaster  reserve 
Sec.  1003   Section  813  of  the  Agrictiltural 

Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427a)  is  repealed. 

FARM  STORAGE  FACILITT  LOANS 

Sec.  1004.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
7l4b(h))  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
fo'jrth  proviso  of  the  second  sentence  the 
phrase  "shall  make  loans"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "may  make  loans". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  1005.  Section  208(c)(2)(B)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Suspension  Adjustment 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  amending  clause 
(1  >  to  reeul  as  follows: 

"(1)  if  there  is  a  producer  storage  program 
In  eSect  for  the  commodity,  at  not  less  tJ^an 
105  per  centum  of  the  then  current  price 
level  at  which  the  Secretary  may  encourage 
repajrment  of  producer  storage  loans  on  the 
commodity  prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of  the 
loans,  as  determined  imder  clause  (5)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  110(b)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  or". 

TITLE  XI— MISCELLANEOUS 

Subtitle  A — rrovlsions  Applicable  To  More 

Than  One  Commodity 

PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS  FOR  WHEAT.  FEED  GRAIKS. 
UPLAND  COTTON.  AND  RICE 

Sec.  1101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  (ex- 
cluding disaster  payments)  that  a  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or  more 
of  the  annual  programs  established  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000  for  each  of  the  1982  through 
1986  crops. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  disaster  payments 
that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  un- 
der one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
established  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 

(3)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  not  Include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  rep- 
resent compensation  for  resource  adjustment 
(excluding  land  diversion  payments). 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  will  be  earned 
by  any  person  under  the  program  in  effect 
for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this  sec- 
tion, any  acreage  reduction  for  the  farm  or 
farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  sharing 
in  payments  earned  under  such  program 
shall  be  reduced  to  sich  extent  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
s^rv  to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  apnllca- 
tlon  of  such  limitation.  The  rules  for  deter- 
mining whether  corporations  and  their 
stockholders  may  be  considered  as  separate 
persons  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1970.  under  section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  this  section  that 
limit  payments  to  any  person  shall  not  be 
appllcabie  to  lands  owned  by  States,  political 
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.ubdlvtaloM.  or  agencies  thereof,  «<> JonK  " 
such  lands  are  farmed  Drlmarlly  In  the  cl.e-t 
furtherance  of  a  public  function,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

riMAUTT  OF  DimiMlNATlONS 

Sec  1102.  The  first  sentence  of  section  385 
of  the  Agricultural  Adlust-nent  Act  of  1938 
(7  U5C  1385)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  Soil  Conservation  Act  payment,  any  pay- 
ment under  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  programs  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  this  Act.  any 
loan,  or  price  support  operation,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined 
in  conformity  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  reviewable 
by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Oov- 
emment." 

COMMODITT  CREDrr  CORPORATION  !IALES  PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS  FOR  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  1 103.  EffecUve  only  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  years  for  the  1982  through  198S 
crops,  section  a''?  cf  the  Aprlrultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  US.C.  1427)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  third  proviso  of  the 
third  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  Provided. 
That  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of 
Its  stock  of  wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at  less  than 
116  per  centum  of  the  current  national  av- 
erage loan  rate  for  the  commodity,  adiusted 
for  such  current  market  differentials  re- 
flecting grade,  quality,  location,  and  other 
value  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  plus  reasonab'.e  carrying 
charKCs.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  seventh  sen- 
tence, "but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase 
price  exceed  the  then  current  support  price 
for  such  commodities"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "but  In  no  event  shall 
the  purchase  price  exceed  the  Corporation's 
minimum  sales  price  for  such  commodities 
for  unrestricted  use". 

APPLICATION    OF    TEBMS    IN    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1949 

SEC.  1104.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains. 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  section  408(k)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  US.C.  1428 
(k) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REFERENCES  TO  TERMS  MADE  APPLICABLE  TO 
WHEAT,  FEED  GRAINS.  UPLAND  COTTON,  AND 
■ICE 

"(k)  Reference  made  In  sections  403.  403. 
406.  407.  and  416  to  the  terms  'support  price', 
level  of  support',  and  "level  of  price  support' 
shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  as  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this 
Act;  and  references  made  to  the  terms  'price 
support',  "price  supoort  operations',  and 
'price  support  program'  In  such  sections  and 
In  section  401(a)  shall  be  considered  as  ap- 
plvln"»  as  well  to  the  loan  and  purchase  op- 
erations for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cot- 
ton, and  rice  under  this  Act.". 
Subtitle  B — Other  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

SPECIAL  GRAZING   AND   RAT   PROGRAM 

Sec.  IIO.S.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1445d)  Is  amended— 

(I)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Inserting  In 
Uen  thereof  "1985"; 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  by  striking  out  "Under  the  special  pro- 
gram" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "If  a 
special  program  Is  Implemented";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out 
"acreaee  set-aside"  and  Insertlni;  In  lieu 
thereof  "reduced  acreage  or  land  diversion". 

EICEROENCT   FEED   PROGRAM 

Sec  1106.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1437)  U  amended 


by  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sentences 
ibereof. 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1105 

(a)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2367(a))  are  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "maintenance  of  livestock" 
the  words  "and  poultry". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  1105 

(b)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2267(b) )  are  amended  by  Inserting 
tne  words  "or  poultry"  Immediately  after  the 
word  "livestock"  ea?h  lime  that  word  ap- 
pears. 

FARM  INCOME  PROTECTION  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
STUDY 

Sec  1107.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  concept  of  farm  Income  protection 
Insurance  should  be  studied  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  concept  might  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  commodity  price  support.  Income 
maintenance,  and  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams currently  administered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
benefit  of  United  States  farmers.  Toward  this 
objective,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
appoint  a  special  task  force  to  study  and 
report  on  such  concept. 

(b)  The  special  task  force  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: a  total  of  three  representatives  or 
agricultural  commodity  organizations  and 
general  farm  organizations,  three  representa- 
tives of  the  private  insurance  industry  (In- 
cluding stock  companies,  mutual  companies, 
agents,  or  brokers),  two  full-time  farmers, 
one  official  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  one  official  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  two 
Individuals  from  appropriate  acartemlc  field's, 
and  the  designated  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  designated 
representative  of  the  Secretary  shall  s°'ve 
as  the  chairman  of  the  special  task  force. 

(c)  The  study  conducted  by  the  special 
task  force  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  an  analysis  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  characteristics  of  a  farm  Income 
protection  Insurance  program; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  such  a  program  as 
a  substitute  for  the  commodity  price  sup- 
port, income  maintenance,  and  disaster  as- 
sistance programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  United  States 
farmers: 

(3)  the  appropriate  roles  of  the  private 
insurance  Industry  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  the  development.  Implementa- 
tion, and  administration  of  such  a  program; 

(4)  alternate  mechanisms  for  administer- 
ing such  a  program: 

(5)  the  acceptability  of  such  a  prog^m  to 
farmers:  and 

(6)  the  costs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  such  a  program. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act,  the  special 
task  force  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  copies  of  the  report  on 
farm  income  protection  Insurance  and  any 
legislative  changes  that  the  special  task 
force  recommends  for  purposes  of  establish- 
ing a  farm  income  protection  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Minority  views.  If  submitted  in  a 
timely  manner,  shall  be  included  in  the 
report  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  spe- 
cial task  force. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide such  staff  personnel,  clerical  assistance, 
services,  materials,  and  office  space  as  may 
be  required  to  assist  the  special  task  force 
In  carrying  out  Its  duties. 

(f)  In  conducting  Its  study  and  preparing 
Its  report  and  recommendations,  the  special 
task  force  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employees,  and,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  assist- 
ance of  employees  of  other  Federal  depart- 


ments or  agencies  who  may  have  relevant 
expertise  In  the  areas  of  Insurance,  Income 
maintenance,  disaster  assistance,  argrlcul- 
ture,  prosram  management,  and  program 
evaluation. 

(g)  Members  of  the  special  task  force  shall 
serve  without  compensation  If  not  otherwise 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  they  shall,  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In  the 
performance  of  services  under  this  section. 
be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including-  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  persons  employed  Intermittently  In 
the  Oovernment  service  are  allowed  expenses 
under  sections  5701  through  5707  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  special  task  force  shall  be  dis- 
solved forty-five  days  after  submission  of  tvig 
roport  required  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section. 

STATE    AGENCY    AUTHORITY    FOR    GRAIN    INSPEC- 
TIONS AT  EXPORT  PORT  LOCATIONS 

Sec.  1108.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(e) 
(2)  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  79(e)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(A)"  before  "which  was  performing",  and 
by  inserting  after  "1976."  the  following:  "or 
(B)  which  performed  official  Inspection  at 
an  export  port  location  at  any  time  prior  to 
such  date  and  was  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  clause  to  perform  official 
inspections  at  locations  other  than  export 
port  locations,". 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  ADVISORT 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  1109.  (a)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  Revised  Statutes, 
title  91,  page  1041,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TITLE    XVrn— DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
"purposes 

"Sec.  1801.  The  purposes  of  this  title  Ktt 
to— 

"(1)  require  strict  financial  and  program 
accounting  by  advisory  committees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

"(2)  assure  balance  and  oblectlvlty  In  the 
membership  of  such  advisory  committees; 

"(3)  prevent  the  formation  or  continua- 
tion of  unnecessary  advisory  committees  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  1802.  When  used  In  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term.  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Aprlculture  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  term  'Department  of  Agriculture' 
means  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture: and 

"  (3)  the  term  'advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  similar 
prouD.  or  anv  subcommittee  or  other  sub- 
(rroup  thereof  that  is  established  or  used  by 
the  Denartment  of  Aerlculture  In  the  Inter- 
est of  obtalnlne  advice  or  recommendations 
for  the  President  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, except  that  such  term  excludes  anv 
committee  which  (A)  Is  composed  wholly  of 
full-time  officers  or  emplovees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  (B)  Is  established  by  statnte  or 
reorganization  plan,  or  (C)  Is  established  by 
the  President. 

"MEMBERSHIP  ON   ADVISORY   COMMrTTEES 

"Sec.  1803.  (a)  No  person  other  than  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  serve  on  more  than  one  ad- 
visory committee,  unless  authorized  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  one  officer  or  employee 
of  any  corooratlon  or  other  non-Federal  en- 
tity, including  all  subsidiaries  and  affiliates 
thereof,  shall  serve  on  the  same  advisory 
committee  at  any  one  time,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  No  person  other  than  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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•hall  serve  for  more  than  six  consecutive 
years  on  an  advisory  committee,  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary. 

"ANNUAL    REPORT 

"Sec.  1804.  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  or 
oversight  with  respect  to  the  agsncy  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  pro.'ldes 
support,  services  to  an  advisory  committee, 
and  to  the  Library  of  Congress — 

"(1)  a  copy  of  the  report  concerning  that 
advisory  committee  prepared  In  compliance 
with  section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  appendix  1); 

"(2)  a  list  of  the  members  of  that  advisory 
committee  which  shall  specify  the  principal 
place  of  residence,  persons  or  companies 
by  whom  they  are  employed  and  other  major 
sources  of  Income,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary', of  each  member;  and 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  tulvlsory 
committee  meetings  by  any  membsr  of  an 
advisory  committee  for  which  reimburse- 
ment was  received  from  any  source  other 
than  the  United  States  or  the  member's 
employer. 

"BUDGET    PROHIBITIONS 

"Sec.  1805.  No  advisory  committee  shall 
expend  funds  In  excess  of  Its  estimated  an- 
nual operating  costs  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  or  $£00,  whichever  Is  greater,  until 
It  provides  the  Secretary  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  additional  expendi- 
ture and  the  Secretary  approves  such  addi- 
tional expenditure. 

"TERMINATION    OF   ADVISORY   COMMITTEES 

"Sec  1806.  The  Secretary  shall  terminate 
any  advisory  committee  upon  a  finding  that 
any  such  advisory  committee — 

"(1)  has  expended  funds  In  excess  of  its 
estimated  annual  operating  costs  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  or  »500,  whichever  is 
greater,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1805  of  this  title; 

"(2)  has  failed  to  file  all  reports  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  or  this  title; 

"(3)  has  failed  to  meet  for  two  consecutive 
years; 

"(4)  is  responsible  for  fimctlons  that 
otherwise  would  be  or  should  be  performed 
by  Federal  emplovees;  or 

"(5)  does  not  serve  or  has  ceased  to  serve 
an  essential  public  function.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Items  relating  to  section  1801 
through  1809  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  items : 
"Sec.  1801.  Purposes. 
"Sec.  1802.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1803.  Membership    on    advisory    com- 
mittees. 
"Sec.  1804.  Annual  report. 
"Sec.  1805.  Budget  prohibitions. 
"Sec.  1806.  Termination    of    advisory    com- 
mittees.". 

RURAL    TELEPHONE    BANK    AMENDMENT 

Sec  1110.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  (7  use.  901-950b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  406 
(a) ,  by  Inserting  after  "thereafter"  the  words 

but  not  later  than  fiscal  year  1991"  and 
by  striking  out  "«300,000.000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$600,000,000";  and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  406(c) 
by  striking  "September  30.  1985"  and  Insert- 
ing in   lieu   thereof  "September  30    1996" 
»nd  by  striking  "and  after  the  amount  of 

w^,ooo,oSo?.  '"^  "   '^'^   "^^   "^"^^ 

CONSULTATION    ON    GRAIN    MARKETING 

t.f^^'  .""■  '^"B^ess  encourages  the  Secre- 
lanr  of  Agriculture,  In  coordination  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 


agencies,  to  continue  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  major  grain  exporting 
nations  toward  the  goal  of  establishing  more 
orderly  marketing  of  grain  and  achieving 
higher  farm  Income  for  producers  of  grain. 

TITLE  XII— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
ACUICULTUBAL    EXPORT   CREDIT    REVOLVING   FUND 

Sec.  1201.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund, 
which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  use  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
subsection  as  the  "Corporation")  for  financ- 
ing in  accordance  with  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 5(f)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c )  — 

"(A)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
Stales  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years; 

"(B)  export  sales  of  United  States  breed- 
ing animals  (Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States  to 
designated  points  of  entry  in  other  nations: 
and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  facilities  In  Im- 
porting countries  to  Improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing,  proc- 
essing, storing,  or  distributing  fungible  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  In  and  ex- 
poned  from  the  United  States  (through  the 
use  of  local  currency  generated  from  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  only  where  there 
is  substantial  potential  for  developing  regu- 
lar commercial  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities. 

"•(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  en- 
sure that  the  revolving  fund  Is  used  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  Involve  equitable  use  of  the 
funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatpst  fea- 
sible number  of  countries.  In  carrying  out 
this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  imder  which— 

■"(A)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  In  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"'(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one  coun- 
try for  the  purposes  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

""(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Fund  such  sums  as  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  In  payment  for  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revolving  fund 
In  financing  exoort  sales  of  the  type  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  re- 
volving fvmd. 

"'(5)  The  Secretary  shall  sutmlt  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December  1 
of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  "e  of  the 
revolving  fund  In  carrying  out  exoort  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  iDclude  the  names 
cf  the  countries  extended  credit  under  such 
programs,  the  total  amount  of  such  credit 
in  the  case  of  each  such  country  In  such 
fiscal  year,  and  a  discussion  and  evaluation 
of  the  market  development  activities  of  the 
Corporation  under  this  subsection  during 
such  fiscal  year.  The  ^rst  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1.  1982. 


""(6)  "The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
subsection  Is  abolUhed  effective  October  1, 
i9j^,  and  ail  unobligaiea  money  In  such 
fund  on  September  m.  19io,  shall  be  trans- 
feirei  to  aad  oecome  part  of  the  miscel- 
laneous r2c:.pts  account  of  the  Treiiury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subiec'-un  shall  oc  i.i  addition  to,  and  not 
i.i  place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary  or  th.;  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law.". 

CONGRESSIONAL   CONSULTATION   ON   BILATERAL 

coMMoorrT  supply  agreements 
Sec  1202.  At  least  thirty  days  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  enters  into 
any  bilateral  InternationU  agreement,  other 
ti:an  a  treaty.  L.volvlng  a  commitment  on 
the  pi,n  of  the  United  States  to  assure  access 
by  a  foreign  country  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  to  United  State:;  agricultural  com- 
moaitles  or  products  thereoi  on  a  commercial 
basis,  the  President  shall  notify  and  consult 
Wxth  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nut.-ltlon,  a..d  Forestry  and  the  House  Com- 
mUte2  oa  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  in  d3tall  the  terms  of  and  rea- 
sons for  negotiating  such  agreement  and 
receiving  recommendations,  if  any.  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

special  standby  export  subsidy  program 
Sec  1203.  (a)  In  order  to  discourage  for- 
eign countries  or  aistrumentalities  thereof 
from  using  subsidies  to  promote  the  exporta- 
tion of  agrlculturai  commodities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  formulate  a  special 
standby  export  subsidy  program  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  products  thereof  pro- 
duced In  the  United  btatei.  Such  program 
shall  be  designed  to  neutralize  the  effects 
of  export  subildy  programs  instituted  by  for- 
eign counirles  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
to  encourage  exports  of  their  agricultural 
commodities  to  foreign  markets  other  than 
the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  the  spe- 
cial stanaby  export  sub3idy  program  formu- 
lated u..der  suosectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
only  after  the  President- 

(A)  makes  a  determination  under  section 
301  of  the  irade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411) 
that  action  by  the  United  States  Is  ap- 
propriate to  obtain  the  elimination  of  an 
act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality  that  results  lu — 

(I)  substantial  displacement  of  United 
States  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
of  foreign  markets,  or 

(II)  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  In 
foreign  markets  materially  below  prices 
which  suppliers  of  the  same  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
must  charge  in  order  to  supply  such  com- 
modities to  the  same  market; 

(B)  makes  a  determination  that  such  act. 
policy,  or  pra-'lie  of  the  forslgn  country  or 
lnsrumen'3'.lty  concerned  involves  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  to  encourage  exports  of 
3ur^  country's  or  Instrumen'aMty's  agricul- 
tu  -3!  commodiv.?!  to  foreign  markets  other 
than  the  United  States; 

(C)  falls  to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable 
resolution  thiough  consultations  with  the 
foreign  country  or  Instrumentality  con- 
cerned; and 

(D)  is  authorized  under  the  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  specified  in  the  Agreement 
on  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Articles 
VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  undertake  an 
export  su'isldy  program  to  counter  the  ex- 
port subsidies  on  agricultural  commodities 
em-^loyed  by  the  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentalltv  concerned:  Provided,  That  the 
United  States  Is  obligated  bv  international 
aTreemer.t  to  receive  such  authorization  be- 
fore imdc^aUng  measures  to  counter  such 
export  subsidies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  carry- 
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lug  out  the  spwsUl  »t»ndby  export  subsidy 
program  authorized  by  this  section. 

(5)  Nothwlthsiandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  implement  the  special  standby  ex- 
port subsidy  program  for  purposes  of  pro- 
moting export  sales  of  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

Aoucrn.'nnui'  embakoo  i»«ot«ction 

SBC.  1204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(a)  If  the  President  or  other  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment causes  the  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  any  country  or  area  or 
the  world  to  be  suspended  or  restricted  for 
reasons  of  national  security  or  foreign  policy 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  and  If  such 
suspension  or  restriction  of  the  export  of 
such  agricultural  commodity  Is  Imposed 
other  than  In  connection  with  a  suspension 
or  restriction  of  all  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  such  country  or  area  of  the  world, 
and  If  export  sales  of  such  agricultural  com- 
modity by  the  United  States  to  such  country 
or  area  of  the  world  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  year  in  which  the  suspension  or  re- 
striction Is  Imposed  exceed  3  per  centum  of 
the  total  export  sales  o*  such  commodity  by 
the  United  States  to  all  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  suspension  or  restriction  Is  In  effect,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall 
compensate  producers  of  the  commodity  In- 
volved by  either — 

(1)  making  payments  available  to  such 
producers,  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  or 

(a)  on  the  date  on  which  the  susoenslon 
or  restriction  is  Imposed,  establishing  the 
loan  level  for  such  commodity  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  If  a  loan  program 
Is  In  effect  for  the  conunodlty,  at  ItM)  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commo- 
dity, SB  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
date  of  the  Imposition  of  the  suspension  or 
restriction;  or 

(3)  undertaklne  any  combination  of  t^e 
measures  described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  siibaectlon. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  makes  payments 
available  to  producers  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  oubeectlon  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
amoimt  of  such  payment  shall  be  deter- 
mined by — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  commo- 
dity for  which  payments  are  authorized  to 
be  made  to  producers  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  multiplying  (I) 
the  producer's  farm  program  payment,  yield 
or  the  yield  established  for  the  farm  for  the 
commodity  Involved,  times  (11)  the  farm 
program  p.verage  established  for  the  commo- 
dity, times  (111)  the  amount  by  which  the 
average  market  price  per  unit  of  such  com- 
modity received  by.  producers  during  the  six- 
ty-day period  Immediately  folio  wing  the 
date  of  the  Imposition  of  the  suspension  or 
restriction  is  less  than  100  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  such  commodity,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  date  of 
Imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restriction; 
or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities for  which  price  support  Is  author- 
ized for  producers  under  titles  I.  11.  and  TI 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  multiplying 
the  amount  by  which  the  average  market 
price  per  unit  of  such  commodity  received 
by  the  producers  during  the  sixty-day  period 
Immediately  following  the  date  of  the  Im- 
position of  the  Busnenslon  or  restriction  Is 
less  than  100  per  centum  of  the  narlty  prtre 
for  such  commodity,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  date  of  the  Imposition  of 
the  susnenslon  or  restriction,  bv  the  quan- 
tity of  such  commodity  sold  by  the  producer 


during  the   period  that   the  suspension  or 
restriction  Is  In  effect. 

(c)  ihe  payments  made  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  for  each  marketing  year  or  part  thereof 
during  which  the  suspension  or  restriction 
Is  In  effect  and  shall  be  made  In  equal 
amounts  at  ninety-day  Intervals,  beginning 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  Imposition 
of  the  suspension  or  restriction. 

(d)  (1)  Any  loan  level  established  pursuant 
to  daiise  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion sh-oll  remain  In  effect  as  long  as  the 
suspension  or  restriction  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  remains  In  effect. 

(2)  Any  commodity  loan  the  level  of  which 
l3  Increased  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  of  the 
commodity  without  Interest. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporotlon  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions cf  this  section. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  with  respect  to  any  suspen- 
sion or  restriction  of  the  export  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  as  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  Implemented  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  XIII— PUBLIC  LAW  480 
MISCELLANEOUS   AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  1301.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  foreign 
currencies"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars  under  the 
terms  api)llcable  to  such  sales  are  not  pos- 
sible, for  foreign  currencies  on  credit  terms 
and  on  terms  which  permit  conversion  to 
dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable  to  the 
sales  agreement". 

Sec.  1302.  Section  103(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  except  where  the  President  deter- 
mines that  It  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  determine  the 
amovmt  of  foreign  currencies  needed  for  the 
uses  specified  In  subsections  (a),  (b),  (e), 
and  (h)  of  section  104  and  in  title  III.  and 
the  agreements  for  credit  sales  shall  provide 
for  payment  of  such  amounts  in  dollars  or 
In  foreign  currencies  upon  delivery  of  the 
agricultural  commodities.  Such  payment  may 
be  considered  an  an  advance  payment  of  the 
earliest  Installment;". 

Sec.  1303.  Subsection  103(d)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  amending  the  first 
full  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "As  used  In 
this  Act,  'friendly  country'  shall  not  Include 
any  country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled 
by  a  foreign  government  or  organization  con- 
trolling a  world  Communist  movement.". 

Sec.  1304.  Section  103(1)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
beginning  with  "obtain  commitments  from 
friendly  purchasing  countries"  through 
"United  States  of  America,  and". 

Sec.  1305.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"under  this  title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "under  agreements  for  such  sales  entered 
Into  prior  to  January  1,  1972"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "$£,- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tlO,- 
000.000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  the 
proviso  following  subsection  (k)  "(except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section),". 

Sec.  1300.  Section  106(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 


of  1954  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followlag  sentence:  "Payment  by 
any  friendly  country  for  conunodltles  pur- 
chased for  foreign  currencies  on  credit  terms 
and  on  terms  which  permit  conversion  to 
dollars  shall  be  upon  terms  no  less  favorable 
to  the  United  States  thin  those  for  devel- 
opment loans  made  under  section  122  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19J1,  as  amended.". 

Sec.  1307.  Section  108  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  1308.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1700)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

(A)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  ",  and  reducing 
Illiteracy  among  the  rural  poor"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  Infertlng  the  following  new  para- 
graph Inunedlately  after  paragraph  (10); 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  Improve  the 
health  of  the  rural  poor."; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble. In  specific  and  measurable  terms,  and 
(B)  In  a  manner  which  ensures  that  the 
needy  people  In  the  recipient  country  will  be 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  self-help  meas- 
ures pursuant  to  each  agreement. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  take  appropriate  steps  to  as- 
sure that,  in  each  agreement  entered  Intc 
under  this  title  and  In  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  self-help  measures 
agreed  to  are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  otherwise  !• 
undertaking  without  the  new  resources. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  economic 
development  and  self-help  provisions  of  each 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title,  and 
of  each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement, 
are  being  fully  carried  out." 

Sec.  1309.  Section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  1310.  Section  116(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  first 
sentence  after  the  words  "food  commodities" 
the  words  "from  private  stocks". 

Sec.  1311.  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$750,000,- 
000"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,000". 

Sec.  1312.  Section  402  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19,'>4  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the  second 
sentence  "or  beer"  after  "wine"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  beer,  or  distilled  spirits". 

Sec.  1313.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1". 

P17BLIC    LAW    480    EXTENSlOIf 

Sec.  1314.  Section  409  of  ^he  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1986". 
TITLE  XIV— RESEARCH.  EXTENSION,  AND 
TBAOHINO  IN  THE  POOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  SCIENCES 

REVISED      FINDINGS 

Sec.  1401.  Section  1402  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"SK.   1402.  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  provided  funding  support 
for  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  for  many  years  In  order  to  promote 
and  protect  the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
support  has  significantly  contributed  to 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural system; 

"(2)  a  unique  partnership  arrangement 
exists  In  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  several 
States  and  this  partnership  should  be  pre- 
served; 

"(3)  the  existing  agricultural  research 
system  consisting  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, other  colleges  and  universities  engaged 
In  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching,  and  the  private  sector  constitute 
an  essential  national  resource  which  must 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  any  further 
strengthening  of  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  In  the  United  States; 

"(4)  of  major  concern  Is  the  security  of 
the  future  food  supply  and  Its  costs  due  to 
declining  rates  of  Increase  In  productivity, 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  petroleum  and 
petrochemicals,  declining  water  tables,  nat- 
ural resource  depletion,  deterioration  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  the  ability  of 
world  agriculture  to  provide  and  maintain 
adequate  diets  for  an  ever  Increasing  popu- 
lation with  rather  fixed  areas  of  cropland; 

"(5)  advances  In  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  and  technology  have  become  In- 
creasingly limited  by  the  concentration 
upon  through  development  and  exploita- 
tion of  currently  known  scientific  principles 
and  technological  approaches  at  the  expense 
of  more  fundamental  research,  and  strong 
research  effort  In  the  basic  sciences  Is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  breakthroughs  In  knowl- 
edge that  can  support  new  and  Innovative 
food  and  agricultural   technologies; 

"(6)  available  data  and  research  based 
economic  Information  are  no  longer  suf- 
ficient to  deal  with  the  Increasingly  com- 
plex public  and  private  decisions  needed  to 
respond  to  the  rapidly  changing  events  In 
domestic   world   agriculture; 

"(7)  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, other  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  have  Im- 
proved linkages  with  the  International  re- 
search centers  and  counterpart  Institutions 
and  agencies  In  developed,  transitional,  and 
developing  countries:  this  would  serve  t^e 
purpose  of  United  States  agriculture  and  the 
United  States  and  the  world  economy;  and 

"(8)  long-range  planning  for  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  Is  a  key  element  In 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  title,  and  all  of 
the  elements  In  the  food  and  agricultural 
service  and  education  system  are  encoursced 
to  expand  their  successful  planning  and  co- 
ordination efforts.". 

AMENDED    PURPOSES 

Sec.  1402.  Section  1403  of  the  National 
A^cultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  3102)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(2)  undertake  the  sp>eclal  measures  set 
forth  In  this  title  to  Improve  the  coordination 
and  planning  of  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teachlia;  programs.  Identify  needs 
snd  establish  priorities  for  these  programs, 
assure  that  national  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  objectives  are  fully 
achieved,  and  assure  that  the  results  of  agri- 
cultural research  are  effectively  communi- 
cated and  demonstrated  to  farmers,  proc- 
essors, handlers,  consumers,  and  all  other 
users  who  can  benefit  therefrom: "; 


(2)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  the 
comma  after  the  word  "programs"  the  first 
time  It  appears  and  by  strlklnij  out  "Includ- 
ing the  Initiatives  specified  In  section  1402(8) 
of  thU  title."; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "scientific";  and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  the 
words  "training  and  research"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching". 

AMENDED   DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1403.  Section  1404  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(8)  the  term  'food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences' means  basic,  applied,  and  developmen- 
tal research,  and  extension  and  teaching  ac- 
tivities. In  the  food,  agri:ultural,  reneivable 
natural  resources,  forestry,  and  social  sci- 
ences. In  the  broadest  sense  of  these  terms. 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  activities  re-  ' 
latln<;  to — 

"(A)  domestic  and  export  market  expan- 
sion for  United  States  agricultural  products; 

"(B)  production  Inputs,  such  as  energy,  to 
Improve  productivity; 

"(C)  animal  health  to  protect  man  and 
the  animal  production  base  of  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  human  nutrition; 

"(E)  home  economics  and  family  life; 

"(F)  rangeland  management; 

"(G)  aquaculture;  and 

"(H)  energy  production,  use  and  conser- 
vation; "; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph    (12)  to  read: 
"(12)  except  as  provided  in  subtitle  H  of 

this  title,  the  term  'State'  means  any  one  of 
the  fifty  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
KSc-.c.  c.:u.Tm.  /rrericin  S-moa.  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  tlartanas.  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Isianis  of  f-e  United  States,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;":   and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (14)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(14)  the  term  'teaching'  means  formal 
classroom  Instruction,  laboratory  Instruction, 
and  practlcum  experience  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences  and  matters  relating 
thereto  (such  as  faculty  development,  stu- 
f'en^.  rccru'.'ment  and  services.  cu"lcu'u-n 
development,  instructional  materials  and 
equipment,  and  Innovative  teaching  method- 
ologies) conducted  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities offering  baccalaureate  or  higher 
decrees.". 

RESPONSntLmES  or  the  secretary  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  agriculture 
Sec.  1404.  Section  1405  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3121)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
words  "teaching,  and  manpower  develop- 
ment" ?nd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "and  teaching"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "other"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  proposed"  after  the  words  "actions 
taken": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

ro)  In  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  therecf  a  ceml- 
colon  followed  by  the  word  "and";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  coordinate  all  agricultural  research. 


extension,  and  teaching  activities  conducted 
or  financed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  periodic  renewable  resource  assess- 
ment and  program  provided  for  In  sections 
3  and  4  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Pianning  Act  of  19/4  and  the 
appraisal  and  program  provided  for  In  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act  of  1977.". 

SUBCOMMITTEX    ON     FOOD,     AGRICULTURAL,    AND 
forestry    RESEARCH 

Sec.  1405.  (a)  Section  401(h)  of  the 
National  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
Organization,  and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42 
U.S.C.  6651(h))   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  otriklng  out  the  words  "Subcom- 
mittee on  Food  and  Renewable  Resources" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Sub- 
committee on  Pood,  Agricultural,  and  For- 
estry Research"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "De- 
partment of  Energy". 

(b)  Section  257(b)  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (42  use.  8852)  Is  amended  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  by  striking  "Subcommittee  on  Food  and 
Renewable  Resources"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Pood,  Agricultural. 
and  Forestry  Research". 

joint  council  on  food  and  acricultumal 

sciences 
Sec    1406.   Section    1407   of   Ihe   National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing  Policy   Act   of   1977    (7   U.S.C.   3122)    U 
amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "of 
five  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
expires  December  31,  1986"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Joint  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  representatives 
of  organizations  or  agencies  which  conduct  or 
assist  In  conducting  programs  of  research, 
extension,  or  teaching  In  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences,  including  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities;  other  colleges  and  iml- 
versltles  having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to 
carry  out  food  and  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, or  teaching;  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations;  State  cooperative  exten- 
sion services;  agencies  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  have  significant 
research,  extension,  or  teaching  responsibili- 
ties; the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy;  and  other  FedersJ  agencies  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years  by  the  Secretary  from  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  organizations  and  agencies 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
terms  of  members  shall  be  staggered.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
(ensuring  that  regional  differences  are  prop- 
erly considered)  from  among  distinguished 
persons  engaged  In  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, or  teaching  programs  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  and  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  To  ensure  that 
other  agricultural  Institutional  views  are 
considered  by  the  Joint  Council,  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  persons 
who  are  distinguished  representatives  of 
other  colleges  and  universities  having  a 
demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  research,  extension,  or  teaching. 
The  Joint  Council  shall  be  Jointly  chaired 
by  the  senior  policy  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  responsible  for  research, 
extension,  and  teaching,  and  a  person  to  be 
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•lected  from  among  the  non-Federal  mem- 
bersbtp  of  the  Joint  Council."; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subaec- 
tlon  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Joint  Council  shall  be  to  bring  about  more 
effective  research,  extension,  and  teaching  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  In  the 
United  States  by  improving  planning  and 
coordination  of  publicly  and  privately  sup- 
ported food  and  agricultural  science  activi- 
ties and  by  relating  Federal  budget  develop- 
ment and  program  management  to  these 
processes."; 

(4)  In  subsection  (d)(3)(E)  by  striking 
out  "efforts"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"planning."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences,  by  using, 
wherever  possible,  the  existing  regional  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  organizations 
of  State  cooperative  Institutions  to  pro- 
vide regional  planning  and  coordination,"; 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)(2)(0)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(O)  submit  a  report,  not  later  than  June 
30  of  each  year — 

"(1)  specifying  the  Joint  Council's  recom- 
mendations on  priorities  for  food  and  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs; 

"(It)  delineating  suggested  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility among  Federal.  State,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  In  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(HI)  specifying  the  levels  of  financial  and 
other  support  needed  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams. Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  constituent  organizations  of  the  Joint 
Council.  Minority  views,  if  timely  submitted, 
shall  be  included  in  such  report.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sub- 
sections  (e).   (f),  and  (g)    as  follows: 

"(e)  The  meetings  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  be  publicly  announced  in  advance 
and  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Appro-^rlate 
records  of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic on  request. 

"(f)  This  title  shall  constitute  the  charter 
under  which  the  Joint  Council  will  operate 
and  no  further  charter  shall  be  necessary. 
The  Joint  Council  may  develop  bylaws  or  op- 
erating procedures  if  such  are  determined  to 
be  necessary  for  effective  operations.  Not- 
wlthstandinf;  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Joint  Council  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

"(g)  The  Joint  Council  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  panels  as  It  deems  appropriate 
to  develop  Information,  reports,  advice,  and 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Council  in  meeting  its  responsibilities.  Mem- 
bers of  such  panels  may  Include  members  of 
the  Joint  Council.  Individuals  from  the 
Department  of  AgrlcvUture  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, representatives  of  State  agencies,  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  other  col- 
leges and  universities.  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  Individuals  from  the 
private  sector.  Such  panels  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  and  title  XVUI  c»  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.". 

NATIONAL    AGKICm-TTniAL    BZSEAXCH    AND 
EXTTNSION    USERS     AOVISORT     BOARD 

Sec.  1407.  Section  1408  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "of 
five  years"  and  Insertlne  In  lieu  thereof  "that 
expires  E)er«mber  31,  1986"; 

(2>  In  subsection  (b)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-flve"; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 


"(1)  eight  producer  members  representing 
various  geographical  regions  and  production 
Inleresto.  including  forestry  and  aqaacul- 
ture,";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Such  members  shall  be  appointed  to  serve 
staggered  terms.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (fi(2)(E),  by  striking 
out  "October  31"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (f)(2)(F).  by  striking 
out  "March  1  of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "February  20  of". 

FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP  AND  COORDINATION 

Sec  1408.  (a)  Section  1409  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Re3earch,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3124)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"federal-state  PARTNERSHIP  AND 
COORDINATION 

"Sec.  1409.  A  unique  partnership  arrange- 
ment exists  In  food  and  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  between  the 
Federal  Qovemment  and  the  governments 
of  the  several  States  whereby  the  States  have 
accepted  and  have  supported,  through  leg- 
islation and  appropriations — 

"(1)  research  programs  under — 

"(A)  the  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (7  U.8.C. 
361a  et  seq.) ,  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887; 

■(B)  the  Act  of  October  10.  1962  (16 
U.S.C.  S82a  et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the 
Mc'ntlre-Stenrls  Act  of  1962;  and 

"(C)  subtitle  E  of  this  title'; 

"(2)  extension  programs  under  the  Act  of 
May  8.  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341  et  seq),  commonly 
known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act;  and 

"(3)   teaching  programs  under — 

"(A)  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301 
et  seq.),  commonly  known  at  the  First  Mor- 
rill Act; 

"(B)  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.) ,  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act;  and 

"(C)  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  427 
et  seq),  commonly  known  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act. 

This  partnershlD  In  publicly  supported  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching  in- 
volving the  programs  of  Federal  agencies  and 
the  programs  of  the  States  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  outstanding  successes 
achieved  In  meeting  the  varied,  dispersed, 
and  In  many  cases,  site-speclflc  needs  of 
American  agriculture.  This  partnership  must 
be  preserved  and  en>ianced.". 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  1409 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  Item : 

Sec.     1409.  Federal-State     partnership     and 
coordination.". 

secretary's  REPORT 

Sec.  1409.  Section  HJO  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  use.  3125)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  1"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1". 

LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  NETWORK 

Sec.  1410.  Section  14U  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3126)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(B)  m  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and"; 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  es- 
tablish mutually  valuable  working  relation- 
ships with  International  and  foreign  infor- 
mation and  data  programs.":  and 


(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  amending  para- 
graph (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  providing  notification  about  the** 
coUectitns  on  a  regular  basU  to  the  SUte 
cooperative  extension  services.  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons.". 

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  JOINT  COUNCIL  AND  THl 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

Sec.  1411.  Section  1412(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3127(a))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  assist  the  Joint  Council  and  the 
Advisory  Beard  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  the  Secretary  may  appoint,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  co-chairman  of  the  Joint 
Council  and  the  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board — 

"(1)  a  full-time  executive  director  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  co-chair- 
men of  the  Joint  Council  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Advl63ry  Board  may  direct  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  payable  for  as-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  in  section  5333 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(2)  a  professional  staff  of  not  more  than 
five  full-time  employees  qualified  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences,  of  which  one 
shall  serve  as  the  executive  secretary  to  the 
Joint  Council  and  one  shall  serve  as  the 
executive  secretary  to  the  Advisory  Board.". 

GENERAL      PROVISIONS;       ADDITIONAL      ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  1412.  (a)  Section  1413  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3128)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1412  of  this  title  and  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  under  this  title,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pood,  Agricultural,  and  Fores- 
try Research  of  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science.  Engineering,  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Joint  Council,  and  the  Advisory 
Board  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  (1) 
conduct  joint  meetings  and  exchange  reports. 
(2)  coordinate  such  meetings  with,  and  dis- 
tribute such  reports  to.  others  In  the  national 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing system,  and  (3)  appoint  persons  to  serve 
as  liaisons  with  each  other  and  other  mem- 
bers of  such  system. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  now  provided  for  by 
law,  there  shall  be  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  and  who  shall 
carry  out  su"h  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.". 

"(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Cede,  Is  amended  In  the  Item  relating  to 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  by  strik- 
ing out  "(5)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(6)". 

PROCRAM  FOR  COMPETITIVE.  SPECIAL.  AND  FACILI- 
TIES   GRANTS   FOR    AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH 

Sec  1413.  (a)  Section  2rb)  of  the  Act 
Of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  4601).  l» 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "on  Foods  and  Agricultural 
Sciences"  the  following:  "and  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users 
Advisory  Board";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
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of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1982, 
September  30.  1983.  September  30.  1984. 
September  bO,  1985.  September  30.  1986,  and 
September  30.  1987.". 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  4501(c))   is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "re- 
search foundations  established  by  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,"  after  "land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, land-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
research  foundations  established  by  land- 
graint  colleges  and  universities,  colleges  and 
universities  receiving  funds  under  the  Act  of 
October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.),  and 
accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine, 
to  facilitate  or  expand  ongoing  State-Fed- 
eral food  and  agricultural  research  programs 
that  (A)  promote  excellence  In  research,  (B) 
promote  the  development  of  regional  re- 
search centers,  (C)  promote  the  research 
partnership  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  such  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, research  foundations  or  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  or  (D)  facilitate 
coordination  and  cooperation  of  research 
among  States.". 

(c)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  450i(d)),  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment" and  all  that  follows  through  the  dash 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  renovation 
and  refurbishment  (including  energy  retro- 
fitting) of  research  spaces  in  buildings  or 
spaces  to  be  used  for  research,  and  the  pur- 
chase and  Installation  of  fixed  equipment  In 
such  spaces.  Such  grants  may  be  used  for 
new  construction  only  for  auxiliary  facilities, 
and  fixed  equipment  used  for  research  in 
such  facilities,  such  as  greenhouses,  insec- 
tarles,  and  research  farm  structures  and  In- 
stallations. Such  grants  shall  be  made  to — "; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"available;  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "available;", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  each  forestry  school  not  described 
lu  paragraph  (1),  in  an  amount  which  is 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  received 
by  such  school  under  the  Act  of  October  10. 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  5B2a  et  seq.),  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Act  of  1962; 
and 

"(4)  each  college  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.).  including  Tuskegee  Institute, 
In  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  received  by  such  college  under 
section  1445  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977.". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
ACT  or   1963 

&c.  1414.  Section  4ra)  of  the  Act  of  July 
22.  1963  (7  use.  390c(a)).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  vears  ending 
Seotember  30.  1982.  Seotember  30,  1983  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  Seotember  30,  1985.  Seo- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  September  30,  1987,". 

FEBERAL  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

Sec  1415.  Section  1417  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3152)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  nromote  and 
aeveloD  hli^her  education  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences  by  formulating  and 
•dmlnlsterlng  higher  education  programs 


"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
delegate  to  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
carry  out  all  functions  and  duties  under  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  427  et  seq.), 
applicable  to  the  activities  and  programs 
for  which  funds  under  section  22  of  such 
Act  are  available  to  the  Secretary."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respectively 
and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and 
to  other  colleges  and  universities  having  a 
demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  teaching,  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  five  years — 

"(A)  to  strengthen  institutional  capaci- 
ties to  respond  to  State,  national,  or  inter- 
national educational  needs  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences; 

"(B)  to  attract  students  and  educate 
them  as  needed  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences,  and  to  attract  needed  professionals 
to  provide  for  their  professional  Improvement 
In  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences; 

"(C)  to  design  and  implement  Innovative 
food  and  agricultural  educational  programs; 
and 

"(D)  to  facilitate  cooperative  agreements 
between  two  or  more  eligible  institutions  to 
maximize  the  use  of  faculty  and  facilities 
to  improve  their  food  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing programs. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds,  but  each  recipient  in- 
stitution shall  have  a  significant  ongoing 
commitment  to  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  generally  and  to  the  specific  subject 
area  for  which  such  grant  is  to  be  used. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  competitive 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  five  years — 

"(A)  to  develop  or  administer  programs  to 
meet  unique  food  and  agricultural  educa- 
tional problems;  and 

"(B)  to  administer  and  conduct  specialized 
programs  to  attract  Individuals  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  and  to  ad- 
minister and  conduct  graduate  fellowship 
programs  to  meet  regional  and  national  ob- 
jectives in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 
Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
matching  funds  provided  by  recipients.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1982, 
September  30,  1983.  September  30.  1984. 
September  30.  1985  September  30.  1986  and 
September  30.  1987,". 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  1416.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  func- 
tions Of  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  of 
the  Department  of  Education  under  the  Act 
of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq). 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Education  established  under 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C.  321  et 
seq.). 

NATIONAL  AORITULTURAL  SCIENCE  AWARD 

Sec  1417.  ra)  Section  1418  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3153)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows:  "national  agricultural 
science  award"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Science  Award  for  re- 
search or  advanced  studies  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences,  including  the  social 
sciences.  Two  such  awards,  one  for  each  of 
the  categories  described  In  subsection    (d) 


of  thU  section,  shall  be  made  in  each  fiscal 
>ear."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

(4)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  awards  will  be  open  to  persons 
in  agricultural  research,  extension,  teaching, 
or  any  combination  thereof.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following: 

"Sec.    1418.    National    agricultural    research 

award." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.    1418.    National    agricultural    science 

award." 

alcohol     and    industrial     HYDROCARBONS 

Sec  1418.  Section  1419(a)  of  the  National 
/gricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3154(a))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"colleges  and  universities,  and  Government 
corporations"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"colleges,  universities.  Government  corpora- 
tions, and  Federal  laboratories"  and  by 
striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  "colleges, 
universities  and  Government  corporations" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "colleges,  uni- 
versities. Government  corporations,  and  Fed- 
eral  laboratories"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "four"  In  the  sixth 
sentence;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  September  30, 
1982"  in  the  sixth  sentence  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•September  30,  1982,  September  30,  1983. 
September  30.  1984,  September  30.  1985,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  and  September  30.  1987;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  amount  of  such  appro- 
priations shall  not  exceed  S40.000.000  during 
the  ten-year  period  beginning  October  1. 
1977,  and  shall  not  exceed  such  sums  as  may 
be  authorized  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  sub- 
seo.uent  to  such  period:  Provided  further. 
That  not  more  than  a  total  of  $.').000.000  may 
be  awarded  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  any  one  State.". 

NUTRITION     EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

Sec  1419.  Section  1425  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3175)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  order  to  enable  low-Income  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  engage  In  nutrition- 
ally sound  food  purchasing  and  preparation 
practices,  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition 
ertucatlon  proeram  conducted  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (7  U.S.C.  343 
(d) ).  shall  provide  for  the  employment  and 
tralnln<i;  of  professional  and  paranrofesslonal 
aides  to  engage  In  direct  nutrition  educa- 
tion of  low-Income  families  and  In  other  ap- 
propriate nutrition  education  programs.  To 
the  maximum  extent  nracticab'e.  such  pro- 
gram aides  shall  be  hired  from  the  indige- 
nous tari'et  nopulation.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c>  Be^lnnlne  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Seotember  30.  1982 — 

"(1)  Any  funds  annually  apnro'irlat.ed 
iinfler  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  oroCTam.  up  to  the  amount 
appropriated  under  such  section  for  such 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  endine  Seotember 
30,  1981,  shall  be  allocated  to  each  State  In 
the  same  orooortlon  as  funds  anoroorlated 
und<>r  such  section  for  the  conduct  of  the 
nrogram  for  the  fiscal  vear  endinq-  SeDt»'mber 
30.  l<>81.  are  a'locatfd  amone  the  States; 
with  the  exception  that  the  Secretary  may 
retain  up  to  2  per  centum  of  such  amount 
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tor  the  conduct  of  such  program  In  States 
that  did  not  participate  In  such  program  In 
the  flacal  year  ending  September  30,  1981. 

"(2)  Any  funds  appropriated  annually  un- 
der secUon  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914.  for 
the  conduct  of  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  program  In  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  such  section  for 
the  conduct  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981,  shaU  be  allo- 
cated as  follows : 

"  (A)  4  per  centum  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  administrative,  technical,  and 
other  services  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

"(B)  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  10  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
equally  among  all  States;  and 

"(11)  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  In  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allo- 
cated under  this  subparagraph  as  the  popu- 
laXloa  of  the  State  living  at  or  below  125  per 
centum  of  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  OflSce  of  Maoiagement  and 
Budget  (adjusted  pursuant  to  section  625 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (86 
Stat.  697,  as  amended:  42  U.S.C.  2971d)), 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States 
living  at  or  below  125  per  centum  of  the  In- 
cmne  poverty  guidelines,  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census  at  the 
time  each  such  additional  amount  Is  first 
appropriated.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  preclude  the  Secretary 
from  developing  educational  materials  and 
programs  for  persons  In  Income  ranges  above 
the  level  designated  In  this  subparagrt^h.". 

RSPEAI.  OF  SECTION  1426  OF  THE  NATIONAI.  ACEI- 
CULTtTKAL  RESEABCH,  EXTENSION.  AND  TEACH- 
ING POLICT  ACT  OF  1977 

Sec.  1420.  (a)  Section  1426  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3176)  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"Sec.  1426.  Nutrition  education  materials." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  1426.  Repealed". 

EUCIBLE     INSTITUTIONS     FOE     ANIMAL     HEALTH 
AND    DISEASE    RESEARCH    FUNDS 

Sec  1421.  Section  1430  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3192)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  the  term  'eligible  institution"  means 
accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations;"; 
and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)   to  read: 
"(2)  the  term  'dean'  means  the  dean  of  an 

accredited  college  of  veterinary  medicine;". 

ANIMAL    HEALTH    SCIENCE    RESEARCH 
ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  1422.  Section  1432(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3194(a))  la 
amended  by  striking  "of  five  years"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "that  expires  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986". 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    RESEARCH     ON     NATIONAL 
OR   REGIONAL   PROBLEMS 

Sec.  1423.  Section  1434  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  awarded  In  the  form  of  grants. 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  to  eligible 
Institutions":  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sub- 
sections (c).  (d).  and  (e)  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a  rational  al- 
location of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  an- 
nually priority  lists  of  animal  health  and 
disease  problems  of  national  or  regional  sig- 
nificance. Such  lists  shall  be  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Council,  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  the  Board.  Any  recom- 
mendations made  in  connection  with  such 
consultation  shall  not  be  controlling  on  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  priorities.  In 
establishing  such  priorities,  the  Secretary, 
the  Joint  Council,  the  Advisory  Board,  and 
the  Board  shall  consider  the  following 
factors: 

"  ( 1 )  ajxy  health  or  disease  problem  which 
causes  or  may  cause  significant  economic 
losses  to  any  part  of  the  livestock  produc- 
tion industry: 

"(2)  whether  current  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  prevent,  cure,  or  abate  such  a 
health  or  disease  problem  is  adequate;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  status  of  scientific  re- 
search is  such  that  accomplishments  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  application  of  sci- 
entific effort  to  such  health  or  disease 
problem. 

"(d)  Without  regard  to  any  consultation 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  award  grants  to  eligible 
Institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  priorities  as- 
signed through  a  peer  review  s^-stem.  Orant- 
ee3  shall  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basis 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  may  establish. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  multlyear  grants,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  funds  to  grant  re- 
cipients on  a  sci-edule  which  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  timetable  required  for  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  research  project 
involved.". 

EXTENSION    AT     1890   LAND-GRANT    COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING    TUSKECEE    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1424.  Section  14^4  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3221)  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  ending  with  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1981."  Immedi- 
ately after  "Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1979,"  In  the  second 
sentence;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows- 
"Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  there  shall  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  not  less  than  6'/4  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  such  year  under  the 
Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341-349)."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  by  Inserting 
"current  at  the  time  each  such  additional 
sum  Is  first  appropriated"  after  "the  last  pre- 
ceding decennial  census"  both  times  it 
appears; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "ad- 
ministrative head  for  extension"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "extension  administrator", 
and  by  Inserting  "and  each  five  years  there- 
after" before  the  period;  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
mitted by  the  proper  officials  of  each  Institu- 
tion" In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "coordinated  with  and  become 
part  of  the  overall  State  plan  for  extension 
work  and  shall  be  submitted,  as  part  of  such 
overall  plan,  by  the  State  director  of  the 
cooperative  extension  service". 

AGRICtTLTURAL    RESEARCH    AT     1890    LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES.    INCLUDING    TUSKEGEE    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1425.  Section  1445  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3222)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 


"These  administrative  funds  may  be  used  for 
transportation  of  scientists  who  are  not  on- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  to 
research  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  aseesaing  research  opportunities  or  re- 
search planning."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  (B)  by  Inserting 
"current  at  the  time  each  such  additional 
sum  is  first  appropriated"  after  "the  last  pre- 
ceding decennial  census"  both  times  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(3)  In  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  by  striking 
out  the  words  "chief  administrative  officer" 
each  time  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "research  director". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  AFPROPRIATION8  FOR  SOLAR 
ENEROT  MODEti  FARMS  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  1426.  Section  1454  ot  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3263)  U 
amended  by  striking  "September  30,  1981" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1986''. 

INTERNATIONAL     AGRICULTURAL     RESEARCB     AND 

EXTENSION 

Sec.  1427.  Section  1458  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  use.  3291)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  1458.  (a)  The  Secretary,  subject  to 
such  coordination  with  other  Federal  offi- 
cials, departments,  and  agencies  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  direct.  Is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  expand  the  operational  coordination 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  In- 
stitutions and  other  persons  throughout  the 
world  performing  agricultural  and  related 
research  and  extension  activities  by  exchang- 
ing research  materials  and  results  with  such 
institutions  or  persons  and  by  conducting 
with  such  Institutions  or  persons  Joint  or 
coordinated  research  sjid  extension  on  prob- 
lems of  significance  to  food  and  agriculture 
in  the  United  States; 

"(2)  assist  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  with  agricultural  research  and 
extension  programs  In  developing  countries: 

"(3)  work  with  developed  and  transitional 
countries  on  agricultural  and  related  re- 
search and  extension,  including  the  training 
of  persons  from  such  countries  engaged  In 
such  activities  and  the  stationing  of  scien- 
tists at  national  and  international  institu- 
tions In  such  countries; 

"(4)  assist  United  States  colleges  and 
universities  in  strengthening  their  capabil- 
ities for  agricultural  and  related  research 
and  extension  relevant  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment activities  In  other  countries;  and 

"(5)  further  develop  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  highly  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced scientists  who  specialize  In  inter- 
national programs,  to  be  available  for  the 
activities  described  in  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  draw  upon  and 
enhance  the  resources  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  other  colleges  and 
universities,  for  developing  linkages  among 
these  institutions,  the  Federal  Government, 
International  research  centers,  and  counter- 
part agencies  and  institutions  in  both  the 
developed  and  less-developed  countries  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  cause  ot 
improved  food  and  agricultural  progress 
throughout  the  world. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  special- 
ized or  technical  services,  on  an  advance  of 
funds  or  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  United 
States  colleges  and  universities  carrying  out 
international  sigricultural  and  related  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  development 
projects  and  activities.  All  funds  received  in 
payment  for  furnishing  such  specialized  or 
technical  services  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  from  which  the 
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cost  of  providing  such  services  has  been  paid 
or  Is  to  be  charged.". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  EXIST- 
INO  AND  CERTAIN  NEW  ACRICtTLTURAI,  RX- 
SSARCH  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1428.  Section  1463  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  19/7  (7  U.S.C.  3311)  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "and 
1780,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$780,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1982.  $780,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983,  $835.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984,  $890,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1985.  $945,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987."; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "and 
$220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  $230,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983.  $240,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1984,  $250,000,030  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1985,  $260,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
$270,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septemb3r  30, 1987.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
in  any  Act  enacted  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection,  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  cooperative  research  program 
provided  for  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887 
(7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seq);  the  cooperative  for- 
estry research  program  provided  for  under 
the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a 
et  seq.);  the  special  and  competitive  grants 
programs  provided  for  in  sections  2(b)  and 
2(c)  of  thP  Act  of  August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C. 
4501):  the  animal  health  research  program 
provided  for  under  sections  1433  and  1434  of 
this  title:  the  native  latex  research  program 
provided  foi  in  tho  Native  Latex  Commercial- 
ization and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1978  (7  use.  178  et  seq);  and  the  research 
provided  for  under  various  statutes  for  which 
funds  are  a'-propriated  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  heading  or  a  successor  head- 
ing, shall  be  appropriated  for  agricultural 
research  at  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  Act 
of  March  2.   1887   (7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seq.).". 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR   APPROPRIATIONS   FOR 
EXTENSION   PROGRAMS 

Sec  1429.  Section  1464  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  use.  3312)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $350,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$350,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  $380,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1983,  $370,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  $380,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
80.  1985.  $390,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1986,  and  $400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987,". 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1430.  (a)  The  National  Agricultural 
Research  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  In  subtitle  K  the  following  new 
sections : 

"PROGRAM    EVALUATION    STUDIES 

"Sec.  1471.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  regu- 
larly conduct  program  evaluations  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  responsi- 
bilities  assigned   to  the   Secretary  and   the 


Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  title.  Such 
evaluations  shall  be  designed  to  provide  In- 
formation that  may  be  used  to  Improve  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams In  achieving  their  stated  objectives. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  regular  evaluation  of 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing programs  within  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  cooperative  extension 
services,  and  colleges  and  universities, 
through  the  development  and  support  of  co- 
operative evaluation  programs  and  program 
evaluation  centers  and  Institutes. 

"GENERAL     AUTHORITT      TO     AWARD      CONTRACTS, 
GRANTS     AND     COOPERATIVE    AGREEMENTS 

"Sec  1472.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  general  au- 
thority to  award  contracts,  grants  or  cooper- 
ative agreements  to  further  the  research,  ex- 
tension, or  teaching  programs  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  authority  supplements 
all  other  laws  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Is  not  to  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  repealing  any  existing  authorities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with,  or  make  cooperative 
agreements  with,  or  make  grants  to.  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  State  co- 
operative extension  services,  all  colleges  and 
universities,  other  research  or  education  in- 
stitutions and  organizations.  Federal  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  individ- 
uals, and  any  other  contractor  or  recipient 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  to  fur- 
ther the  research,  extension  or  teaching  pro- 
grams in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  vest  title  to  ex- 
pendable and  nonexpendable  equipment  and 
supplies  and  other  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty In  the  contractor  or  recipient  when  the 
contractor  or  recipient  purchases  such 
equipment,  supplies,  and  property  with  con- 
tract, grant,  or  cooperative  agreement  funds 
and  the  Secretary  deems  such  vesting  of  title 
a  furtherance  of  the  agricultural  research, 
extension,  or  teaching  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts, grants,  or  cooperative  agreements,  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  without  regard  lO 
any  requirements  for  competition,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3703  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  5).  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
629).". 

"LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  1473.  Funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  sections  1433,  1434.  1414. 
and  1446  of  this  title  and  funds  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1887  (7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seq),  the 
Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341  et  seq.), 
and  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
582a  et  seq.),  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  Indirect  costs  or  tuition  re- 
mission.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  following: 
"Sec.  1470.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"Sec.  1471.  Program  evaluation  studies. 
"Sec.  1472.  General  authority  to  award  con- 
tracts, grants,  and  cooperative 
agreements. 
"Sec.  1473.  Limitation  on  use  of  funds.". 

RANGELAND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1431.  (a)  The  National  AgrlciUtural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subtitle  L: 

Subtitle  L — Rangeland  Research 
"purpose 
"Sec  1479.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  through  im- 


proved productivity  of  the  Nation's  mnge- 
lands.  which  comprise  60  per  centum  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
rangelands  are  unsulted  for  cultivation,  but 
produce  a  great  volume  of  forage  that  is  In- 
edible by  humans  but  readily  converted, 
through  an  energy  efficient  process,  to  high 
quality  food  protein  by  grazing  animals. 
These  native  grazing  lands  are  located 
throughout  the  United  Stales  and  are  im- 
portant resources  for  major  segments  of  the 
Nation's  livestock  industry.  In  addition  to 
the  many  livestock  producers  directly  de- 
pendent on  rangelands.  other  segments  of 
agriculture  are  Indirectly  dependent  on 
range-fed  livestock  and  on  range-produced 
forage  that  can  be  substituted  for  grain  in 
times  of  grain  scarcity.  Recent  resource  as- 
sessments indicate  that  forage  production  of 
rangeland  can  be  increased  at  least  100  per 
centum  through  development  and  applica- 
tion of  Improved  range  management  prac- 
tices while  simultaneously  enhancing  wild- 
life, watershed,  recreational,  and  esthetic 
values  and  reducing  hazards  of  erosion  and 
flooding. 

"RANGELAND  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

"Sec  1480.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  implement  a  cooperative  range- 
land  research  program  to  Improve  the  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  desirable  naturally 
grown  forage  or  introduced  forafe"  species 
which  are  managed  in  a  similar  manr^er  to 
naturally  grown  forage  for  livestock  and 
wildlife.  The  program  shall  Include  studies 
of  (1)  management  of  rangelands  and  agri- 
cultural land  as  Integrated  systems  for  more 
efficient  use  of  crops  and  waste  products  in 
the  production  of  lood  and  fiber;  (2)  meth- 
ods of  managing  rangeland  watersheds  to 
maximize  efficient  use  of  water  and  Improve 
water  yield,  water  quality,  and  water  con- 
servation, to  protect  against  damage  of 
rangeland  resources  from  floods,  erosion,  and 
other  detrimental  influences,  and  to  remedy 
unsatisfactory  and  unstable  rangeland  con- 
ditions; (3)  re  vegetation  and  rehabilitation 
of  rangelands  including  the  control  of  nox- 
ious spocles;  and  (4)  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.  The  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  program 
imder  this  section  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  programs  carried  out  imder  the  Ftorest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974,  the  Sou  and  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977. -and  the 
Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978. 

"RANGELAND  RESEARCH  GRANTS 

"Sec.  1481.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  to  colleges,  universities,  cmd  Fed- 
eral laboratories  having  a  demonstrable  ca- 
pacity In  rangeland  research,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out  rangeland  re- 
search under  this  subtitle.  This  grant  pro- 
gram shall  be  based  on  a  matching  formula 
of  50  per  centum  Federal  and  SO  per  centum 
State  funding. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  1482.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  subtitle,  and  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  successive  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
ana  Fores  ..ry,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Such  report  shall  contain  an 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the  program 
authorized  under  this  subtitle. 

"RANGELAND  RESEARCH  ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec  1483.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Rangeland 
Research  Advisory  Board,  which  shall  have 
a  term  that  expires  December  31,  1986,  and 
which  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 
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"(1)  lour  representatives  of  the  Science 
ana  is^aucatlon  Acinuniatiaiion  ox  ine  ue- 
partment  oi  Agrituiiure; 

"(2)  four  persons  representing  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations;  and 

"(3)  four  persons  representing  national 
rangeiand  ana  range  livestock  org<inlzatlona. 
Tbe  members  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, if  not  otherwise  ottlcers  or  employees  of 
tbe  United  States,  except  that  they  shall, 
while  away  Irom  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices for  the  Board,  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  alem  in  lieu  of  subsisvence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Oovernment  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  sections  5701  through 
5  /07  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Coae. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  tbe  request 
of  the  Secretary,  wbo  shall  call  at  least  one 
meeting  each  year,  to  consult  with  and  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  subtitle  and  to  recommend 
priorities  for  the  conauct  of  research  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  subtitle,  under 
such  rules  and  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"appkopriations 

"Sec.  1484.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$10  million  annually,  as  Congress  may  de- 
termine necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to 
eligible  institutions  for  work  to  be  done  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  eligible  institution  or  institutions. 
The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possible,  con- 
sult the  Board  in  developing  plans  for  the  use 
of  these  funds.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  title  XIV  the  following  new 
Items: 

"Subtitle  !j — Rangeiand  Research 
"Sec.  1479.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  1480.  Rangeiand  research  program. 
"Sec.  1481.  Rangeiand  research  grants. 
"Sec.  1482.  Reports. 
"Sec.  1483.  Rangeiand  Research  Advisory 

Board. 
"Sec.  1484.  Appropriations.". 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  FORESTRY 

Sec.  1432.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10.  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a),  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntlre-Stennis  Act  of  1962, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "It  is  also  recognized  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  essential  to  assist  In 
providing  the  research  background  that  un- 
dergirds  the  Forest  and  Rangeiand  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  the  Re- 
newable Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978,  and 
the  Soli  and  Water  Resources  Conservation 
Act  of  1977.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-l),  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "If 
more  than  one  institution  within  a  State  are 
certified  as  qualifying  for  assistance,  then  It 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  such  institu- 
tions In  agreement  with  the  Secretary,  to 
develop  complementary  orograms  of  forestry 
research  for  the  State.". 

(c)  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber, 1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-*,  582a-5),  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and  to  furnish 
such  advice  and  assistance  through  a  co- 
operative State  forestry  research  unit  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  will  best  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  coun- 
cU  of  not  fewer  than  sixteen  members  which 
shall  be  consUtuted  to  give  representation  to 


Feaeral  and  State  agencies  concerned  with 
ae«eioping  ana  atllu.mg  the  ^sations  forest 
rec>ourcea,  me  forest  mouairles,  the  forestry 
scnoois  of  ine  SiAte-certibed  eiigiole  insti- 
tutions. State  •.griculiural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  voiunteer  public  groups  concerned 
with  forests  ana  reiatea  natut-al  resources. 
The  council  shall  meet  at  least  annually  and 
shall  sujmit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  on  re- 
gional and  national  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  forestry  lesearch  wlinin  tht  Federal 
and  Slate  agencies,  forestry  scnoois,  and  the 
forest  Industries,  and  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  apportionment  of  fimds.  The 
Secretary  shall  seek,  at  least  once  eaich  year, 
the  advice  of  the  council  to  accomplish  effi- 
ciently the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  Apportionments  among  participat- 
ing SUtes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  after  consultation  with 
the  council  appointed  under  section  5.  In 
making  such  apportionments,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  pertinent  factors  including 
non-feaeral  expenditures  for  forestry  re- 
search by  State-certifled  eligible  institu- 
tions, areas  of  non-Federal  commercial  forest 
land,  and  the  volume  of  timber  cut  annually. 
Three  per  centum  of  such  funds  as  may  be 
appropriated  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  administration  of  this  Act. 
these  administrative  funds  may  be  used  for 
transportation  of  scientists  who  are  not  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States  to 
research  meetings  convened  for  purposes  of 
assessing  research  opportunities  or  research 
planning.". 

ADOmONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SUPPORT 

Sec.  1433.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1936  (7  U.S.C. 
612c),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(3)";  and 

(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  semicolon  and  Inserting  the 
following:  "and  (4)  support  food  and  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
adequate  food  and  fiber  production  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world.". 

EXCESS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  1434.  Section  202(d)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  483(d)(2))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph Immediately  after  subparagraph  (D) : 

"(E)  property  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  any  State  or  county  ex- 
tension service  engaged  in  cooperative  agri- 
culture extension  work  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341  et  seq.);  any 
State  experiment  station  engaged  In  cooper- 
ative agricultural  research  work  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (7  U.S.C.  361a  et 
srq  ) ,  and  anv  :ns  I'u'lon  engagrd  in  cooper- 
ative agricultural  research  or  extension  work 
pursuant  to  sections  1433,  1434.  1444,  or  1445 
of  tbe  National  Agricultural  Research,  Ex- 
tension, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3195,  3196,  3221,  and  3222)  or  the 
Mclntlre-Stennis  Act  of  1962  (16  U.S.C.  S82a 
et  seq.) ,  where  title  Is  retained  In  the  United 
States.". 

RURAL   DEVELOPMENT   AND    SMALL   FARM 
RESEARCH   AND   EXTENSION 

Sec.  1435.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  2661-2670) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  501 
through  508  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  'following: 

"Sec.  501.  Purposes  and  Ooals. —  (a)  The 
overall  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  fester  a 
balanced  national  development  that  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  increased  numbers  of 


ine  people  of  the  United  States  to  work 
and  enjoy  a  high  quail  ly  of  life  dispersed 
iiiroughoat  our  i.aiion  by  providing  me  es- 
benJai  knowledge  necessary  for  successful 
piogiams  of  rural  development.  It  is  lurther 
tne  purpose  of  this  title-  to — 

"(1)  provide  multistate  regional  agencies. 
States,  counties,  cities,  multlcounty  plan- 
ning and  development  districts,  businesses, 
inauotries,  Inaiaii  tribes  on  Feaeral  and 
State  reservations  or  other  federally  recog- 
nik-ed  -ndian  tribal  group3,  and  others  in- 
voived  with  public  services  and  Investmentt 
in  rural  areas  or  that  provide  or  may  pro- 
vide employment  In  these  areas  the  best 
available  scientific,  tecnnical,  economic 
organizational,  environmental,  and  manage- 
ment information  and  knowledge  useful  to 
tiiiui,  and  to  asoisc  and  encourage  them  in 
the  interpreutlon  and  application  of  tills 
i.iformatlon  to  practical  problems  and  needs 
in  rural  development; 

"(2)  provide  research  and  investigations 
In  all  fields  that  ha\c  as  their  purpose  the 
development  of  useful  knowledge  and  in- 
■-"ormatlon  to  assist  those  planning,  carrying 
out,  managing,  or  Investing  in  facilities, 
services,  businesses,  or  other  enterprises, 
public  and  private,  that  may  contribute  to 
rural  development; 

"(3)  increase  the  capabilities  of.  and  en- 
courage, colleges  .ind  universities  to  perform 
the  vital  public  services  role  of  researcli. 
and  the  transfer  and  practical  application 
of  knowledge.  In  support  of  rural  develop- 
ment; 

"(4)  expand  small  farm  research  and  ex- 
tend training  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  farm  families  in  assessing  their  needs 
and  opportunities  and  in  using  the  bsst 
available  knowledge  on  sound  economic  ap- 
proaches to  small  farm  operations  and  on 
existing  services  cffered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  organizations  to  improve 
fbelr  income  and  to  gain  access  to  essential 
facilities  and  services;  and 

"(5)  support  activities  to  supplement  and 
extend  programs  that  address  special  re- 
search and  education  needs  in  States  ex- 
periencing rapid  social  and  economic  ad- 
Jus' ments  or  unique  problems  caused  by 
rural  Isolation  and  that  address  national 
and  regional  rural  development  policiea. 
strategies.  Is-ues.  and  programs. 

"(b)  The  goals  of  this  title  are  to — 

"(1)  encourage  and  supoort  rural  United 
States,  in  order  to  help  make  it  a  better  place 
to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  life; 

"(2)  Increase  income  and  Imnrove  employ- 
ment for  persons  In  rural  areas,  Including 
the  owners  or  operators  of  small  farms,  small 
businesses,  and  rural  youth; 

"(3)  Imorove  the  quality  and  availability 
of  essential  community  services  and  facilities 
In  rural  areas: 

"(4)  Improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
rural  housing; 

"(5)  Improve  the  rural  manaeement  of 
natural  resources  so  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  rural  communities  needed  to 
support  the  family  farm  may  be  accommo- 
dated with  minimum  effect  on  the  natural 
environment  and  tbe  agricultural  land  base; 

"(6)  Improve  the  data  base  for  rural  de- 
velopment decisionmaking  at  local,  State, 
and  national  levels; 

"(7)  Improve  the  problem  solving  and  de- 
velopment capacities  and  effectiveness  ot 
rural  governments,  officials.  Institutions, 
communities,  community  leaders,  and  citi- 
zen groups  In — 

"(A)  Improving  access  to  federal  programs; 

"(B)  improving  targeting  and  delivery  of 
technical  assistance; 

"(C)  Imorovlng  coordination  among  Fed- 
eral agencies,  other  levels  of  government, 
and  institutions  and  private  organizations  in 
rural  areas;  and 
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"(D)  developing  and  disseminating  better 
information  about  rural  conditions. 

"Sec  502.  Programs  Aitthorized. — The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  conduct.  In  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  colleges  and 
universities,  the  following  programs  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
title.  ^ 

"(a)  Rural  Development  Extension  Pro- 
grams.— Rural  development  extension  pro- 
grams shall  consist  of  the  collection,  inter- 
pretation, and  dissemination  of  useful  in- 
formation and  knowledge  from  research  and 
other  sources  to  units  of  multistate  regional 
agencies.  State,  county,  municipal,  and  other 
units  of  government,  multlcounty  planning 
and  development  districts,  organizations  of 
citizens  contributing  to  community  and 
rural  development,  businesses,  Indian  tribes 
on  Federal  or  State  reservations  or  other 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribal  groups, 
and  industries  that  employ  or  may  employ 
people  In  rural  areas.  These  programs  also 
shall  Include  technical  services  and  educa- 
tional activities,  including  Instruction  for 
persons  not  enrolled  as  students  in  colleges 
or  universities,  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  use  and  practical  application  of  this  In- 
formation. These  programs  may  also  Include 
feasibility  studies  and  planning  assistance. 
"(b)  Rural  Development  Research. — Ru- 
ral development  research  shall  consist  of  re- 
search, investigations,  and  basic  feasibility 
studies  in  any  field  of  discipline  that  may 
develop  principles,  facts,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  new  technology,  and  other 
Iniormation  that  may  be  useful  to  agencies 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government.  In- 
dustries In  rural  areas,  Indian  tribes  on  Fed- 
eral and  State  reservations  or  other  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribal  groups,  and  other 
organizations  Involved  in  community  and 
rural  development  programs  and  activities 
In  planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs 
and  activities  or  otherwise  be  practical  and 
useful  In  achieving  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  Small  Farm  Research  Programs. — 
Small  farm  research  programs  shall  consist 
of  programs  of  research  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches for  Initiating  and  upgrading  small 
(arm  operations  through  management  tech- 
niques, agrlcnltura!  production  techniques, 
farm  maichinery  technology,  new  products, 
new  marketing  techniques,  and  small  farm 
finance;  to  develop  new  enterprises  that  can 
use  labor,  skills,  or  natural  resources  avail- 
able to  the  small  farm  family;  or  that  will 
help  to  Increase  the  quality  and  availability 
of  services  and  facilities  needed  by  the  small 
farm  family. 

"(d)  Small  Farm  Extension  Programs. — 
Small  farm  extension  programs  shall  consist 
of  extension  programs  to  Improve  small  farm 
operations,  including  management  tech- 
niques, agricultural  production  techniques, 
farm  machinery  technology,  marketing  tech- 
niques, and  small  farm  finance;  to  Increase 
use  by  small  farm  families  of  existing  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations;  to  assist  small  farm  fami- 
lies In  establishing  and  operating  coopera- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
family  income  from  farming  or  other  eco- 
nomic activities;  to  Increase  the  quality  and 
availability  of  services  and  facilities  needed 
by  small  farm  families:  and  to  develop  new 
enterprises  that  can  use  labor,  skills,  or  nat- 
ural resources  available  to  the  small  farm 
family 

"(e)  Special  Grants  Programs. — Special 
grants  programs  shall  consist  of  extension 
and  research  programs  to  strengthen  re- 
search and  education  on  national  and  re- 
gional Issues  In  rural  development,  including 
the  assessment  of  alternative  policies  and 
strategies  for  rural  development  and  bal- 
anced growth;  to  develop  alternative  strate- 
gies for  national  and  regional  investment. 


and  the  creation  of  employment.  In  rural 
areas;  to  develop  alternative  energy  policies 
to  meet  rural  development  needs;  and  to 
strengthen  rural  development  programs  of 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  those  in  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

"Sec.  503.  Appropriation  and  Allocation 
or  Funds. — (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  502(a) 
and  502 (b)  of  this  title  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  4  per  centum  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  for  program  administration  and 
national  coordination  of  State  programs,  and 
program  assistance  to  tbe  States; 

"  (2)  10  per  centum  shall  be  used  to  finance 
work  serving  two  or  more  States  in  which 
colleges  or  universities  in  two  or  more  States 
cooperate  or  that  Is  conducted  by  one  col- 
lege or  university  to  serve  two  or  more  States; 

"(3)  20  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 
equally  among  tbe  Slates;  and 

"(4)  66  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  as  follows:  One-half  in  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural 
population  of  tbe  State  bears  to  the  total 
rural  population  of  all  the  States,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  last  preceding  decennial  cen- 
sus current  at  that  time;  and  one-half  in 
an  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm  pop- 
ulation ol  the  State  bears  to  the  total  farm 
population  of  all  the  States,  as  determined 
by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census  cur- 
rent at  that  time: 

Provided,  That,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt>er  30. 1982,  no  State  may 
receive  more  than  $75,000  until  all  States 
have  been  allotted  a  minimum  of  $75,000. 

"(c)  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  502(ei 
of  this  title  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  colleges  and  universities,  on  a  com- 
petitive or  matching  fund  basis,  according  to 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  the  projects 
and  manner  of  funding  that  show  the  most 
promise  of  fulfilling  the  objectives  of  sec- 
tion 502(e)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  pay  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses of  personnel  empio:  ed  to  carry  out 
the  functions  ai'thorl-ed  by  this  title;  to 
obtain  necessary  supplies,  equipment,  and 
services;  and  to  rent,  repair,  and  maintain 
facilities  needed,  but  not  to  purchase  or  con- 
struct buildings. 

"(e)  Payment  of  funds  to  any  State  for 
programs  authorized  under  sections  502(a). 
502(b),  502(c).  and  502(d)  of  this  title  shall 
be  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  plan  of  work  and  budget  for 
such  programs  and  compliance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  issue  under 
this  title.  Plans  for  work  shall  be  Jointly 
de-'eloped  in  each  State  by  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (7  U.S.C. 
301  et  seq.).  and  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890 
(7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.).  Including  Tuskegee 
Institute.  In  States  In  which  there  Is  no 
land-grant  institution  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  the  Act  of  Anpust  30,  1890, 
the  land-grant  institution  eligible  to  receive 
fiinds  under  the  Act  of  July  2.  18'32.  s^iall 
be  responsible  for  developing  plans  of  work 
and  budgets.  In  the  development  of  the 
plans  of  work  and  budgets,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  involvement  of  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  serving  the  region  in  which 
the  plans  and  budgets  are  to  be  applied. 

"(f)  Funds  shall  be  available  for  use  by 
each  State  In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated and  the  next  fiscal  year  follow- 


ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 
Funds  shall  be  budgeted  and  accounted  for 
on  such  forms  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Secretary  shall   prescribe. 

"(g)  Funds  provided  to  each  State  under 
this  title  may  be  used  'o  finance  programs 
through  or  at  private  and  publicly  supported 
colleges  and  universities  other  than  the  In- 
stitutions responsible  for  administering  the 
programs,  as  provided  under  section  604  of 
this  title. 

"Sec.  504.  Cooperating  Colleges  and  Uni- 
VERsrriEs. — (a)  To  ensure  national  coordi- 
nation with  other  federally  supported  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension  programs, 
administration  of  each  State  program  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  colleges  and 
unUersitles  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1862,  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1890.  including  Tuskegee  Institute. 
In  States  that  contain  more  than  one  such 
institution,  such  administration  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Institution  des- 
ignated by  mutual  agreement  of  all  such 
institutions,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  frnds  available  to  each  State  to  such 
Institution  or  university.  Such  admlnls- 
traaon  shall  be  coordinated  with  other  fed- 
erally supported  agricultural  research  and 
extension  programs  conducted  In  the  State. 

"(b)  All  private  and  publicly  supported 
colleges  and  universities  in  a  State  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title.  Officials  at  universities 
or  colleges  other  than  those  responsible  for 
administering  the  programs  that  wish  to 
participate  in  these  programs  shall  submit 
program  proposals  to  the  college  or  uni- 
versity officials  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  programs  who  shall  consider  such 
proposals  in  the  process  of  developing  the 
budgets  and  plans  of  work. 

•(c)  The  ins'itutlon  of  each  State  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title  shall  designate  an  official 
who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  overall  co- 
ordination of  the  programs. 

"(d)  The  Institution  in  each  State  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  programs  au  hor- 
ized  under  this  title  shall  name  an  advisory 
council  to  review  and  approve  budgets  and 
plans  of  work  conducted  under  this  title  and 
to  advise  the  chief  administrative  cfficer  of 
the  institution  administering  the  programs 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  programs.  An 
existing  State  rural  development  committee 
or  council  may  be  named  to  perform  this 
function,  or  a  new  council  may  be  appointed 
by  the  chief  administrative  officer  or  officers. 
The  committee  or  council  named  or  ap- 
pointed shall  consist  of  at  least  twelve  mem- 
bers and  shall  include  persons  representing 
farmers,  business,  labor,  banking,  local  gov- 
ernment, multlcounty  planning  and  develop- 
ment dlGtrlcts.  public  and  private  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  State,  and  Federal 
and  State  agencies  Involved  in  rural  develop- 
ment. 

"Sec.  505.  WriHHOLDiNG  Funds. — If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  a 
State  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  part  or  all 
of  the  funds  to  which  it  Is  otherwise  entitled 
for  programs  under  sections  502(a)  and  502 
(b)  of  this  title  because  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  the  facts  and  reasons  there- 
for shall  be  reported  «o  the  President,  and 
the  amcunt  invol-.'ed  shall  be  kept  separate 
in  the  Treasury  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Congress  next  succeeding  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  from  which  funds 
have  been  withheld  in  order  that  the  State 
may.  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Congress 
from  the  determination  of  the  Secretary.  If 
the  next  Congress  shall  not  direct  such  sum 
to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury. If  any  portion  of  the  moneys  that  are 
received   by   the   designated   officers  of   any 
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state  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
programs  authorized  under  this  title  shall  by 
any  action  or  contingency  be  diminished  or 
lost,  or  be  misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  State. 

"8«c.  60«.  DifXOTTioNS. — For  the  purposes 
of  this  ttUe— 

"(a)  'rural  development'  means  the  plan- 
ning, financing,  and  development  of  facilities 
and  services  in  rural  areas  that  contribute  to 
making  those  areas  desirable  places  in  which 
to  live  and  make  private  and  business  invest- 
ments: the  planning,  development,  and  ex- 
pansion of  business  and  industry  in  rural 
area*  to  provide  increased  employment  and 
Income;  the  planning,  development,  conser- 
vation, and  use  of  land,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources  of  rural  areas  to  maintain 
or  Improve  the  quality  of  the  environment 
for  people  and  business  in  rural  areai:  and 
the  building  or  improvement  of  institutional, 
organizational,  and  leadership  capacities  of 
rural  citizens  and  leaders  to  define  and  re- 
solve their  own  community  problems; 

"(b)  'State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Island;  and 

"(c)  'small  farm'  means  any  farm  (I)  pro- 
ducing family  net  income  from  all  sources 
(farm  and  nonfarm)  below  the  median  non- 
metropolitan  income  of  the  State;  (2)  op- 
erated by  a  family  dependent  on  farming 
for  a  significant  though  not  necessarily  a 
majority  of  its  income;  and  (3)  on  which 
family  members  provide  most  of  the  labor 
and  management. 

"Sec.  607.  Regitiations. — The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  issue  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  509  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  (7  use.  2669)  is  redesl-rnated  as 
section  508,  and  section  510  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  2670)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

DfCaEASED  EMPHASIS  ON  MAKKETING  EDUCATION 
PBOGRAMS  FOB  SMALL-  AND  MEDTDM-SIZZ 
FAMILY   FARMING   OPEBATIONS 

Sec.  1436.  In  carrying  out  marketing  re- 
search and  education  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  providing 
marketing  education  programs  for  persons 
engaged  in  small-  and  medium-size  family 
farm  operations. 

TITLE   XV— RESOURCK   CONSERVATION 
Subtitle  A— Sou  and  Water  Conservation 

POLICY  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  1601.  (a)  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  its 
policy  to  promote  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
waters,  and  preserve  and  protect  natural  re- 
sources through  the  use  of  effective  conser- 
vation and  pollution  abatement  programs 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  setting  forth  a  comprehen- 
sive soil  and  water  conservation  policy  in- 
cluding recommendations  as  to  how  the 
various  soil  and  water  conservation  programs 
that  are  administered  by  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Aerlculture  can  be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

Subtitle  B— Special  Areas  Conservation 
Program 

FINDIMCS 

Sec.  1503.  Congress  finds  that 

(1)  studies  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  billions  of  tons  of  soil  are 
eroded  annually  from  non-Federal  lands  In 
the  United  States,  much  of  which  represents 
soil  eroded  from  cropland; 

.-li*L?l*"'  one-half  of 'the  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  mUUon  acres  of  cropland  have 


soils  with  moderate,  high,  or  very  high  risk 
of  damage  by  sheet  and  rill  eroslcn; 

(3)  the  severity  of  erosion-related  prob- 
lems varies  widely  from  one  geographic  area 
to  the  next; 

(4)  some  of  the  most  productive  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  United  States  are  also  those 
having  the  most  serious  and  chronic  erosion- 
related  problems. 

(5)  solutions  to  such  chronic  erosion-re- 
lated problems  should  be  designed  to  address 
the  local  social,  economic,  environmental, 
and  other  conditions  unique  to  the  area  in- 
volved to  ensure  that  the  goals  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  effectively  in- 
tegrated with  the  concerns  of  the  local  com- 
munity; 

(6)  certain  range  and  pasturelands  In  the 
United  States  are  producing  less  than  their 
potential  and  therefore  their  productive  ca- 
pacity could  be  substantially  improved  by  ap- 
plication of  intensified  range  and  pasture 
management  practices;  the  protection  of 
these  lands  Is  essential  to  controlling  erosion, 
improving  ecological  conditions,  enhancing 
wildlife  and  riparian  habitats,  im->roving 
water  quality  and  yield,  and  meeting  the 
need  to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  a  manner 
that  Is  more  energy  efficient;  and 

(7)  there  is  a  need  for — 

(A)  reducing  seepage  from  on-farm  and 
off-farm  irrigation  ditches  and  conveyance 
systems; 

(B)  improving  water  conservation  and  uti- 
lization; and 

(C)  installing  measures  to  capture  on-farm 
irrigation  return  fiows. 

FORMULATION   AND    IMPLEMENTATION    OF    SPE- 
CIAL  AREAS   CONSERVATION    PROGRAM 

Sec.  1503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  In  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  establish  a  program 
for  the  conservation  of  soil,  water,  and  re- 
lated resources  in  special  areas  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1504  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "designated  special  areas")  by  provid- 
ing technical  and  financial  assistance  to  own- 
ers and  operators  or  groups  of  owners  and 
operators  of  farm,  ranch,  and  certain  other 
lands  at  their  request.  Such  assistance  with 
respect  to  State,  county,  and  other  public 
land  shall  be  limited  to  those  lands  that  are 
an  integral  part  of  a  private  farm  operating 
unit  and  under  the  control  of  the  private 
land  owner  or  operator. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  established 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  owners  and  operators  of 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  in  a  designated 
special  area  having  such  control  over  the 
land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  entered  Into  with  re- 
spect to  land  in  a  designated  special  area 
which  Is  not  farm  or  ranch  land  only  if  the 
erosion-related  problems  of  s  -"h  land  are 
so  severe  as  to  make  such  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  such  \3r\ri  necess""^/  o-  "r^  e'''ec'tv»» 
protection  of  farm  or  ranch  land  in  that 
designated  special  area.  Contracts  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  designed  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  to  make  voluntary 
changes  in  their  cropping  systems  which  are 
needed  to  conserve  or  protect  the  soil,  water 
and  related  resources  of  such  lands,  and  to 
carry  out  the  soli  and  water  conservation 
measures  needed  tmder  such  changed  systems 
and  uses. 

(c)  The  basis  for  such  contracts  shall  be 
a  conservation  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict In  which  the  land  on  which  the  plan 
Is  to  be  carried  out  is  sltua'ed.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  to  the  land  owner  or  op- 
erator, upon  request,  such  technical  assist- 
ance as  may  be  needed  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  conservation  plan — 

(1)  which    incorporates    such    soil    and 


other  conservation  practices  and  measurw 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  practicable  to 
protect  such  land  from  erosion  or  water- 
related  problems; 

(2)  which  outlines  a  schedule  for  the  Im- 
plementation oi"  cliang;s  In  cropping  systems 
or  use  or  land  or  of  wa'er  and  of  conserva- 
tion measures  proposed  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during  the 
contract  period; 

(3)  which  is  designed  to  take  Into  account 
the  local  social,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal conditions,  which  will  help  solve  the 
particular  erosion  or  water-related  problems 
of  the  designated  area; 

(4)  which  may  allow  for  such  varying 
levels  of  conservation  application  as  are  ap- 
propriate to  address  the  problems  and  may 
be  developed  to  cover  all  or  part  of  a  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  conservation  prob- 
lems; 

(6)  which  may  incl\ide  practices  and 
measures  for  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  resources  and  for  reducing  or 
controlling  agricultural-related  polluUon- 
and 

(6)  which  Identifies  those  conservation 
systems  and  measures,  including  planned 
grazing  systems,  needed  to  Improve  vegeta- 
tive conditions,  reduce  erosion,  and  conserve 
water  on  range  and  pasturelands. 

(d)  Under  any  contract  entered  into  un- 
der this  subtitle,  the  land  owner  or  operator 
shall  agree — 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  owner's 
or  operator's  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein  unless  any  requirement 
thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (f ) ; 

(2)  to  forfeit  further  payments  under  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder,  including  in- 
terest, upon  violation  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  the  owner  or  operator  has  control-  of 
the  land  if  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
the  recommendations  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  board  for  the  district 
in  which  the  lands  are  located,  determines 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  or  to 
make  refunds,  including  interest,  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or 
operator  does  not  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract; 

(31  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract;  and 

(4)  upon  transfer.  d\irlng  the  contract 
period,  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  owner 
or  operator  In  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
on  which  the  plan  Is  to  be  carried  out,  to 
forfeit  all  rights  to  further  payments  under 
the  contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States 
all  payments  received  thereunder.  Including 
Interest,  unless  the  transferee  of  any  such 
land  agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all 
obligations  of  the  contract. 

(e)  In  return  for  an  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  share  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  conservation  measures 
set  forth  in  the  contract  for  which  tue  Secre- 
tary determines  that  cost  sharing  is  aopro- 
priate  and  in  the  public  interest.  The  por- 
tion of  the  costs  to  be  shared  shall  be  that 
part  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  in- 
stallation and.  if  applicable,  the  maintenance 
of  the  conservation  treatment  under  the 
contract,  including  the  cost  of  labor.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  amount  of  the 
shared  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  social  and  eoo- 
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nomlc  conditions  unique  to  each  designated 
geographic  area  and  the  degree  of  conserva- 
tion to  be  achieved.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine the  maximum  amount  of  cost-share 
assistance  that  may  be  provided  to  any  single 
recipient.  If  adjustments  from  cultivated 
crops  to  permanent  vegetative  cover  or 
ctianges  in  crop  varieties  are  undertaken  as 
conservation  treatment,  financial  assistance 
may  be  provided  with  regard  to  the  Income 
lost  as  a  result  of  such  land  use  or  crop 
adjustments. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  owner  or  operator  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termina- 
tion would  be  in  the  public  interest  and  may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts  previ- 
ously entered  into  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  thereof  or  to  accomplish 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  similar 
conservation  or  other  programs  administered 
by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  landowners  or  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  any  conservation 
treatment  established  under  this  subtitle  or 
other  conservation  treatment  which  has  been 
adequately  established,  and  to  provide  such 
assistance  as  is  necessary  to  retain  the  treat- 
ment on  the  land.  The  provisions  and  ad- 
ministration of  such  contracts  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  subsections -(b)  through  (f). 

PROGRAM  TO  BE  DIRECTED  AT  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 

Sec.  1504.  (a)  The  program  established 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  directed  toward 
identifying  and  correcting  such  erosion- 
related  or  water  management-related  prob- 
lems as  may  exist  within  each  designated 
special  area.  Assistance  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  provided  to  any  geographic  area  of 
the  United  States  only  If  such  area  is  first 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  having  severe 
and  chronic  erosion-related  or  water  man- 
agement-related problems. 

(b)  In  designating  a  geographic  area  as  a 
special  area  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  publish  a  report  set- 
ting forth  an  assessment  of  the  problems,  ob- 
jectives, and  priufllies  In  such  area,  and  a 
schedule  for  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subtitle.  The  Secretary  shall 
Indicate  in  such  report  how  the  program  as 
developed  with  respect  to  such  area  takes 
Into  consideration  ongoing  programs  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  including  soil 
conservation  districts,  relating  to  soil  and 
water  conservation,  pollution  abatement,  or 
the  improvement  or  protection  of  forest  land. 
The  Secretary  shall,  within  existing  authori- 
ties, assure  that  all  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture programs  operating  in  a  designated  spe- 
cial area  complement  the  conservation  ob- 
jectives outlined  for  such  area. 

CONTRACT   LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  1505.  Special  areas  may  be  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1501  of  this  subtitle  at 
any  time  within  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Contracts  authorised 
by  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  section  1503  of 
this  subtitle  may  be  entered  into  at  any 
lime  within  ten  years  after  the  designation 
of  the  special  area  to  which  they  relate.  Such 
contracts  may  not  exceed  ten  years  in  dura- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  contracts  that  may 
be  entered  into  in  any  one  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided 
for  in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

NOTIFICATION  OP  COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS 

Sec.  1506.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  each  special  area  report  developed 
and  published  pursuant  to  section  l&04(b) 
of  this  subtitle  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House  ot 
Representatives. 

UTILIZATION   OF  SERVICES   AND  FACILITIXS 

Sec.  1507.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the 
services  of  local,  county,  and  State  commit- 
tees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  use.  590h(b))  and  the  technical 
services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts,  and 
other  State  or  local  agencies.  The  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  carrying 
out  this  subtitle. 

IMPROVEMENT     OF    TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  1508.  The  Secretary  may  expend  funds 
directly  or  through  grants  for  such  research 
as  is  needed  to  assist  in  developing  ne^r  or 
improving  existing  technologies  for  control- 
ling erosion  or  water-related  problems  in 
designated  special  areas. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  1509.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

AXTTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1510.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtitle. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  1511.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  by  January  1,  1986,  and  at 
each  five-year  interval  thereafter,  concern- 
in;  the  operation  of  the  program  provided 
for  in  this  subtitle.  Such  report  shall  contain 
an  evaluation  of  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram and  shall  include  recommendations  for 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  solve  Identified  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources  problems  in  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle  and  to  utilize 
new  technology  and  research  related  to  such 
problems. 

PROTEmON  OF  PASTICIPANTS 

Sec  1512.  No  person  shall  be  disqualified 
from  participating  in,  or  suffer  any  forfeiture 
or  reduction  Jn  benefits  under,  any  other 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  b/ 
virtue  of  participation  in  the  program  pro- 
vided for  In  this  subtitle. 
Subtitle     C — Amendments     to     the     Small 

Watershed  Program  and  to  the  Bankhead- 

Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 

AMENDMENTS   TO   SMALL    WATERSHED   PROGRAM 

Sec.  1513.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  ( 16 
U.S.C.  1002)  Is  amended  by  changing  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  to  a  semicolon  and 
inserting  the  following :  "or  any  'ndian  tribe 
or  tribal  organization,  as  defined  In  section  4 
of  the  "ndlan  Self-Determlnaticn  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b),  hav- 
ing authority  under  Federal,  State,  or  'ndian 
tribal  law  to  carry  out,  maintain  and  operate 
the  works  of  improvement.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1002)  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "11,000.000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "85.000,000". 

(c)  Section  3(6)  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1003(6))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "wildlife,"  the  word  "energy,". 

(d)  Section  4(1)  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1004(11) )  is  amended  by  changing  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to 
bear  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
tlie  costs  of  the  land,  easements,  or  rights- 
of-way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the 
local  organization  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 


wildlife  habitat  losses,  and  that  such  ac- 
quisition Is  not  limited  to  the  confines  of 
the  watershed  project  boundaries;". 

(e)  Section  5(3)  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1005(3)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■85.O0O.OOO'. 

(f)  Section  5(4)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1005(4)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therecrf 
"$5,000,000". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BANKREAD-JONES  FARM 
TENANT   ACT 

Sec  1514.  Section  31  of  title  in  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1010)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "dams  and  reservoirs."  the  words  "de- 
veloping energy  resources.". 

Subtitle  D — Reservoir  Sedimentation 
Reduction  Program 

FORMULATION    OF   PROGRAM 

Sec  1516.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  formulate  and  implement  a 
program  for  determining  the  feasibility  of 
reducing  excessive  sedimentation  In  existing 
reservoirs.  Such  an  assistance  program  may 
be  implemented  on  the  watershed  drainage 
areas  of  no  more  than  five  publicly  owned 
reservoirs.  The  Secretary  may  select  for  th« 
program  reservoirs  in  which  excessive 
amounts  of  .sediment  are  being  deposited 
because  of  critical  soil  erosion  problems  in 
the  watershed  drainage  area. 

PLANS 

Sec  1516.  For  each  reservoir  and  drainag* 
area  selected  under  section  1515  of  this  sub- 
title, a  plan  shall  be  prepared  that  includes 
an  assessment  of  the  problems,  a  listing  of 
objectives  and  priorities,  and  an  implemen- 
tation plan  for  achieving  the  objectives.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  containing  land  within  the 
reservoir  or  drainage  area,  an  agency  of  State 
government  designated  by  the  Governor,  and 
units  of  local  government  that  have  recog- 
nised interests  in  the  reservoir,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  the  plan.  The  plan  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's 
designee,  and  the  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

APPROVAL   OP   PLANS 

Sec  1517.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  each 
plan  developed  under  section  1516  of  this 
subtitle  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Re^^esentatives.  The  Secret3iry  may  im- 
plement any  such  plan  only  after  each  such 
committee  adopts  a  resolution  approving  the 
plan. 

AUTHORfATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1518.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  for  each  of  tl5e  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1987,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

REPORT 

Sec  1519.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  submit  a  report  evaluating  the  urogram 
authorized  under  this  subtitle  to  Congress 
by  Januarv  1.  1987.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  extended  and,  if  so,  how  It 
could  be  strengthened. 

Subtitle  E — Volunteers  for  Conservation 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  USE  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec  1520.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  recruit,  trafti,  and  accept 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  rules,  or  regulations, 
the   services   of   individuals   without   com- 
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pensatlon  as  volunteers,  for,  and  In  aid 
of.  Interpretive  function'',  visitor  services, 
conservation  measures  and  development, 
or  other  activities  related  to  matters  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  Secretary 
l3  authorized  to  provide  for  incidental  ex- 
penses of  such  volunteers  for  items  such 
as  transportation,  uniforms,  lodging,  and 
subsistence. 

STATUS    AS    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  1521.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
Lcctlon  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  proivlslons 
cf  law  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rales  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employ- 
ee benefits. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  tort  claim 
provisions  of  sections  2 '371  through  2680 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  com- 
pensation to  Federal  employees  for  work- 
related  inluries,  volunteers  under  this  sub- 
title shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

AUTHOBBATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1522.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  ac  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle. 

Subtitle    P — Resource    Conservation    and 
Development  Program 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1523.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
title to  encourage  and  improve  the  capa- 
bility of  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment and  local  nonprofit  organizations  in 
rural  areas  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out 
a  pro:jram  for  resource  conservation  and 
development. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1524.  As  used  in  this  subtitle — 
(1)(A)  The  term  "area  plan"  means  a 
resource  conservation  and  utilization  plan 
which  is  developed  for  a  designated  area 
of  a  State  or  States  through  a  planning 
process  and  which  Includes  the  following 
primary  elements: 

(I)  a  land  conservation  element,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  to  control  erosion 
and  sedimentation;  and 

(II)  a  water  management  element,  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  prcuvlde  for  the 
conservation,  utilization,  and  quality  of 
water.  Including  irrigation  and  rural  water 
supplies,  the  mitigation  of  floods  and  high 
water  tables,  construction,  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  dams  and  reservoirs,  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  water  management, 
and  Improvement  of  water  quality  through 
control  of  non-^olnt  sources  of  pollution. 

(B)  Such  term  also  means  an  area  plan  as 
defined  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph which  also  Includes  one  or  more  of  the 
following  secondary  elements: 

(1)  a  community  development  element,  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  development  of 
natural  resources  based  Industries,  protec- 
tion of  rural  industries  from  natural  re- 
source hazards,  development  of  aquaculture. 
development  of  adequate  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems,  Improvement  of  rec- 
reation facilities,  improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  rural  housing,  provision  of  adequate 
health  and  education  facilities,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  essential  transportation  and  com- 
munication needs;  or 

(11)  other  elements,  the  purpose  of  which 
shall  Include  energy  conservation,  protection 
of  agricultural  land,  as  appropriate,  from 
conversion  to  other  uses,  or  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife  habitats. 

(2)  The  term  "designated  area"  means  a 
geographic  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  subtitle. 


(3)  The  term  "planning  process"  means 
the  continuous  effort  by  any  State,  local  unit 
of  government  or  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  develop  and  carry  out  eilectlve  re- 
source conservation  and  utilization  plans  for 
a  designated  area,  including  development  of 
an  area  plan,  goals,  objectives,  policies,  im- 
plementation activities,  evaluations  and  re- 
views, and  the  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  such  efforts. 

(4)  The  term  "financial  assistance"  means 
the  cost-sharing  arrangements  that  are 
available  under  this  subtitle  through  Federal 
contracts,  grants,  or  loans. 

(5)  The  term  "local  unit  of  government" 
means  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  par- 
ish, village,  or  other  general -purpose  subdi- 
vision of  a  State,  any  local  or  regional  special 
district  or  other  limited  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  including  any  soil  conservation 
district,  school  district,  park  authority,  and 
water  or  sanitary  district,  or  any  Indian 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  established  under 
Federal.  Stale,  or  Indian  tribal  law. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  community  ars^cla'lon,  wildlife 
group,  resource  conservation  organization,  or 
other  organization  that  is  incorporated  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  rural  area  with 
those  public  facllliles  or  services  that  are 
Included  in  the  area  plan  forruch  area,  which 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
o'  the  United  States,  Guam,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(9)  The  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
any  service  provided  by  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  non-Federal  per- 
sonnel working  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
Inventorying,  evaluating,  planning,  design- 
ing, supervising,  la"lng  out  and  Inspecting 
works  of  Improvement,  and  the  providing 
of  maps,  reports,  and  other  documents  asso- 
ciated with  the  services  provided. 

(10)  The  t?rm  "works  of  Improvement" 
means  the  facilities  Installed  or  being  In- 
stalled In  accord  with  an  area  plan. 

resource   conservation   and   DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAKr 

Sec.  1625.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
resource  conservaaon  and  development  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Serretary  shall  make 
available  to  States,  local  units  of  government, 
and  local  nonpro.nt  organizations  the  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  necessary  to 
permit  such  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations  to 
operate  and  maintain  a  planning  and  imple- 
mentation proce-s  needed  to  conserve  and 
Improve  the  use  of  land,  develop  natural  re- 
sources, and  Improve  and  enhance  the  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  conditions  In 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States: 

selection    of    new    DESIGNATED    AREAS 

Sec.  1526.  The  Secretary  shall  select  desig- 
nated areas  for  assistance  under  thi.s  subtitle 
on  the  basis  of  the  primary  elements  specified 
In  section  1524(1)  (A). 

AUTHORrrT   OP   THE   SECRETARY 

Sec.  1527.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may — 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local  non- 
profit organization  within  a  designated  area 
to  assist  In  developing  and  Implementing  an 
area  plan  for  that  area; 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  local  nonprofit 
organizations  in  conducting  surveys  and  In- 
ventories, disseminating  Information,  and  de- 
veloping area  plans; 


(3)  uslat  In  carrying  out  an  area  plan 
approved  oy  the  Secretary  for  any  designated 

area  by  providing  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  designated  to 
receive  such  assistance  by  the  Governor  or 
legislature  of  the  State  concerned;  and 

(4)  enter  Into  agreements  with  State  agen- 
cies, local  units  of  government,  and  local 
nonprofit  organizations,  aa  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1528. 

agreements;  terms  and  CONDmONB 

Sec.  1528.  (a)  Technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance. Including  loans,  may  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  to  any  State  agency,  local  unit 
of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  assist  In  carrying  out  works  of  Im- 
provement specified  In  an  area  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  only  If — 

( 1 )  such  State  agency,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  agrees 
In  writing  to  carry  out  such  works  of  Im- 
provement and  to  finance  or  arrange  for  fi- 
nancing of  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  such  works  of  improvement  for  which 
financial  assistance  Is  not  provided  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle; 

(2)  the  works  of  improvement  for  which 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
title are  Included  In  an  area  plan  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  agency,  'ocal 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  be  assisted: 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  assist* 
ance  to  finance  the  type  of  works  of  Improve- 
ment concerned  is  not  reasonably  available 
to  such  State  agency,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  imder 
any  other  Federal  program; 

(4)  the  works  of  improvement  provided  for 
In  the  area  plan  are  consistent  with  any 
current  comprehensive  plan  for  such  area; 

(5)  the  cost  of  the  land  or  an  Interest  In 
the  land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  under 
such  plan  by  any  State,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  is  borne 
by  such  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization;  and 

(6)  the  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  participating  In 
an  area  plan  agrees  to  maintain  and  operate 
all  works  of  Improvement  Installed  under 
such  plan. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that 
such  loans  shall  have  a  repayment  period 
of  not  more  than  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  work  of  im- 
provement for  which  the  loan  is  made  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  average  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  the  United  States  on  its 
obligations  of  a  comparable  term,  as  de- 
termined bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  State  agency,  local  unit  of 
government,  or  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  any  area  plan  unless  such 
plan  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  any  area  plan  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  assistance  is  no  longer  needed  or 
that  sufficient  progress  has  not  been  made 
toward  developing  or  Implementing  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  such  plan. 

RESOURCE  conservation  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY  BOARD 

Sec.  1529.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Policy  Board. 

(b)  Such  board  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  selected  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  One  member  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  chairman. 
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(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  such  board 
to  advise  the  Secretary  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. Including  the  formulation  of  policies 
for  carrying  out  the  program  provided  for 
by  this  subtitle. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Sec  1530.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle  to 
determine  If  such  program  Is  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  and  objectives  identified 
by  the  States,  local  units  of  government,  and 
local  nonprofit  organizations  participating 
in  su2h  program.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  a  report  containing  the 
results  of  such  evaluation  by  September  30, 
1986,  together  with  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  for  continuing,  terminating,  re- 
directing, or  modifying  the  program. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  1531.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

LIMITATION    ON    PROVIiiION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  1532.  The  program  provided  for  in  this 
subtitle  shall  be  limited  to  providing  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  active 
designated  areas. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    AUTHORITY    OP   THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  1533.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle  to  assist  States,  local 
units  of  government,  and  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  area  plans  shall  be  supple- 
mental to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  authority 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

AtTTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1534.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
beg.nnlng  October  1,  1982,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  such  sums  as  may  b3  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Subtitle  G — Agricultural  Land  Protection 
PoLicT   Act 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1535.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Agricultural  Land  Protection  Policy 
Act". 

FINDINGS.     PURPOSE,    AND    DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1536.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation's  agricultural  land  Is  a 
unique  natural  resource  and  provides  food 
and  fiber  necessary  for  the  continued  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  each  year,  a  large  amount  of  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  land  Is  irrevocably  con- 
verted from  actual  or  potential  agricultural 
use  to  nonagrlcultural  use; 

(3)  continued  decrease  In  the  Nation's 
agricultural  land  base  may  threaten  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  In  sufBclent  quantities  to  meet 
domestic  needs  and  the  demands  of  our  ex- 
port markets; 

(4)  the  extensive  use  of.  agricultural  land 
for  nonagrlcultural  purpo'^es  undermines  the 
economic  base  of  many  rural  areas: 

(5)  Federal  actions,  in  many  cases,  result 
in  the  conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses  where  alternative  actions 
would  be  preferred: 

(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  im- 
plementation of  Federal  policy  with  respect 
to  United  States  agricultural  land,  assuring 
the  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction capacity  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  the  personnel  and  other  resources 
needed  to  Implement  national  agricultural 
lAQd  protection  policy;  and 


(7)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Federal  agencies  should  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  cause  United  States  agricul- 
tural land  to  be  irreversibly  converted  to 
nonagrlcultural  uses  in  cases  in  which  other 
national  interests  do  not  override  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  protection  of  agricultural  land 
nor  otherwise  outweigh  the  benefits  of  main- 
taining agricultural  land  resources. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  Is  to  estab- 
lish procedures  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  law  and  regulations  that 
will  assure  that  the  Federal  Government  by 
its  actions  does  not  cause  the  unnecessary 
loss  of  United  States  agricultural  land. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  subtitle — 

( 1 )  the  term  "agricultural  land"  means  any 
land  (Including  cropland,  pastureland,  range- 
land,  or  forest  land )  that  Is  used,  or  Is  capa- 
ble of  being  used,  for  agricultural,  forestry, 
or  timber  production  purposes,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  county,  munici- 
pality, town,  township,  village,  or  other  unit 
of  general  government  below  the  State  level, 
or  a  combination  of  units  of  local  govern  • 
ment  acting  through  an  areawide  agency 
under  State  law  or  an  agreement  for  the  for- 
mulation of  regional  development  policies 
and  plans. 

AGRICULTirRAL    LAND    PROTECTION    POLICT 

Sec.  1537.  (a)  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  the  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  independent  commissions, 
and  other  units  of  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  develop  procedures  for  identifying  the 
effects  of  actions  of  such  units  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  the  conversion 
of  agricultural  land  to  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

(b)  In  administering  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States,  each  department, 
agency,  independent  commission,  or  other 
unit  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  using 
the  procedures  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  identify  and  take  Into  account 
any  negative  effects,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  United  States  agricultural  land,  of 
any  action  that  It  proposes  to  undertake  and 
consider  alternative  actions,  as  approprlat-*, 
that  could  lessen  such  negative  effects;  and 
shall  assure  that  such  proposed  action,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Is  consistent  with  any 
piano  or  policies  of  the  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  concerned  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  nonagrl- 
cultural uses. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
make  available  to  States,  unrs  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Individuals,  organizations,  and 
other  units  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
formation useful  in  restoring,  maintaining, 
and  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
agricultural  land. 

conformation    of    EXISTING    POLICIES    AND 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  1538.  (a)  Each  department,  agency. 
Independent  commission,  or  other  unit  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall  re- 
view current  provisions  of  law,  administra- 
tive rules  and  regulations,  :'nd  foUcles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  it  to  determine 
whether  any  provision  thereof  will  prevent 
such  unit  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
taking  appropriate  action  to  comply  fully 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  independent 
commission,  or  other  unit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shall,  as  appropri- 
ate, develop  proposals  for  action  to  bring  Its 


programs,  authorities,  and  administrative  ac- 
tivities into  conformity  with  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  this  subtitle. 

REPORT 

Sec.  1539.  Within  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  EhiU  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude information  on — 

(1)  the  effects.  If  any,  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, authorities,  and  administrative  activ- 
ities with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
United  States  agricultural  land;   and 

(2)  results  of  the  reviews  of  existing  pol- 
icies and  procedures  required  under  section 
1538(a)   of  this  subtitle. 

statement    of    LIMITATION 

Sec.  1540.  (a)  This  subtitle  does  not  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  in  any  way 
to  regulate  the  use  of  private  or  non-Federal 
land  or  to  affect  the  property  rights  of  own- 
ers of  such  land. 

(b)  None  of  the  provisions  or  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  the 
acquisition  or  use  of  agricultural  land  for 
national  defense  purposes. 

PROHIBITION 

Se^.  1541.  This  subtitle  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  provide  a  basis  for  any  action, 
either  legal  or  equitable,  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  challenging  a  Federal  project,  pro- 
gram, or  other  activity  that  may  affect  agri- 
cultural land. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  1542.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  become  effective  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  H — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
local  search  and  res;ue  operations 

Sec.  1543.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  assist,  through  the  use  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  personnel,  vehicles, 
communication  equipment,  and  other 
equipment  or  materials  available  to  the 
Secretary,  in  local  search  and  rescue  opera- 
tions when  requested  by  responsible  local 
public  authorities.  Such  assistance  may  be 
provided  in  emergencies  caused  by  tornadoes, 
fires,  floods,  snowstorms,  earthquakes,  and 
similar  disasters. 

reclamation 

Sec.  1544.  Section  406(d)  of  the  Surfacing 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
(30  use.  1236(d) )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  carry  out, 
without  regard  to  the  acreage  limitations 
set  forth  in  this  section,  experimental  recla- 
mation treatment  projects  on  all  lands 
within  a  hvdrolORic  unit  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  treatment  of  such  lands  as 
a  hydrologic  unit  will  achieve  greater  reduc- 
tion in  the  adverse  effects  of  past  surface 
mining  practices  than  would  be  achieved  If 
reclamation  was  done  on  individual  parcels 
of  land.". 

TITLE    XVI— EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  1601.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  October  1,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  yield  the  floor  in  a  moment  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  other  Members.  I  observe  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber, as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  others. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  morning  busi- 
ness :  I  genuinely  hope  that  this  very  con- 
troversial and  complex  matter  can  be  dis- 
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posed  of  this  day  and  the  full  day  we  will 
devote  to  It  tomorrow.  In  order  to  do  that. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plore activdy  the  possibility  of  a  limita- 
tion of  time  for  the  consideration  of 
amendments  to  this  bill  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  time  certain  for  final  passage. 
I  do  not  put  such  a  request  at  this  time. 
However,  once  again,  I  urge  all  Members 
to  consider  that  possibility  in  the  course 
of  their  deliberations  today  and  in  meet- 
ings that  are  almost  certain  to  occur  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  day  on  the  floor  and 
In  other  places. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.        

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  today  is  beginning  consideration 
of  the  Afi;riculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981, 
S.  884.  That  mav  be  somewhat  of  an  over- 
statement considering  some  of  the  rami- 
fications and  complications  of  this  piece 
of  legislation.  But  at  the  very  minimum 
I  am  willing  that  the  Senate  begin  its 
consideration. 

This  legislation  provides  a  framework 
of  support  for  a  broad  range  of  farm 
commodities.  It  deals  with  both  domestic 
programs  and  international  efforts  such 
as  market  development  and  food  for 
peace. 

Beyond  that.  It  strengthens  our  sys- 
tems for  agricultural  research  and  re- 
source conservation,  which  are,  of  course, 
issues  of  utmost  concern  to  our  long- 
term  productivity.  By  enhancing  produc- 
tivity and  encouraging  orderly  market- 
ing through  loans  and  farmer-owned  re- 
serves, this  bill.  S.  884,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  producer. 

All  these  issues  are  addressed  in  a  cost- 
conscious  maimer,  in  a  way  that  is 
worthy  of  support  by  the  farmer,  the 
consiuner,  and  the  taxpayer,  which  is 
not  to  say  that  everyone  is  tickled  pink 
with  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  am  not 
myself.  But  under  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  we  have  tried  to  accommodate 
as  many  interests  as  possible,  bearing  in 
mind  the  budgetary  restraints  that  we 
all  feel. 

The  new  farm  bill  will  replace  the 
current  farm  and  food  statutes  which 
expire  this  year.  I  believe  this  new  legis- 
lation builds  on  and  certainly  improves 
current  law. 

It  retains  the  basic  framework  of  re- 
cent farm  legislation,  which  has  many 
desirable  features.  In  some  cases,  it 
makes  even  further  advancements  to- 
ward a  market-oriented  agricultural 
policy. 

This  Senator  believes  strongly  in  an 
agricultural  policy  which  is  oriented  to 
the  marketplace,  and  this  legislation 
measures  well  on  that  scale.  For  the  rec- 
ord, let  me  Identify  some  highlights  of 


the  market-oriented  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

For  the  first  time,  the  loan  rate  for 
soybeans  will  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  recent  soybean  market  prices.  U.S. 
soybean  exports  make  up  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  world's  soybean  trade.  It 
is  therefore,  particularly  appropriate  to 
US3  this  method  to  calculate  government 
support  levels  for  soybeans  because  they 
are  so  market  sensitive  in  the  world 
economy. 

Disaster  payments  are  being  phased 
out,  to  be  replaced  by  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program  already  authorized 
by  Congress.  The  new  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program  is  a  more  businesslike, 
cost-effective  means  of  providing  protec- 
tion from  natural  disasters  than  is  the 
disaster  payments  program. 

Loan  rates  will  be  set  at  levels  which 
will  not  interfere  with  the  market.  This 
means  that  the  Oovemment  will  not  ac- 
quire burdensome  stocks  of  grain.  More- 
over, it  means  that  producers  will  make 
their  decisions  on  the  type  and  amount 
of  various  crops  to  plant  according  to 
the  marketplace,  not  the  Qoveniment, 
which  Is  the  way  it  should  be. 

The  normal  crop  acreage  and  cross- 
compliance  regulations  of  recent  years 
will  be  eliminated.  Such  restrictions 
were  a  particular  hardship  for  produc- 
ers in  the  South  last  year  who  tried  to 
adjust  cropping  patterns  after  the  dev- 
astating drought.  The  committee  made 
the  judgment  that  such  Government 
regulations  reduced  farmer's  flexibility 
and  therefore,  were  urmecessary. 

The  ca'l  price  on  the  farmer-owned 
reserve  wiU  be  eliminated,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Block.  The  call  price  is 
the  level  at  which  the  Goverrunent  loan 
must  be  repaid,  which  usually  means 
that  fanners  are  forced  to  sell  the  grain. 
When  grain  is  called,  the  surge  of  grain 
onto  the  market  places  a  tremendous 
burden  on  many  marketing  and  trans- 
portation institutions,  and  market  prices 
may  be  unduly  depressed.  Our  proposal 
will  avoid  that  dislocation  and  allow 
sales  decisions  to  be  made  by  farmers, 
not  by  Government  mandate.  The  com- 
mittee provided  that  the  Secretary  could 
require  loans  to  be  repaid  before  matu- 
rity only  in  emergencies,  after  notifica- 
tion properly  made  to  Congress.  The 
Secretary  would  retain  authority  to  ad- 
just interest  rates  in  order  to  encourage 
orderly  marketing. 

Finally,  a  revolving  fimd  for  agricul- 
tural export  credits  will  be  authorized, 
which  this  Senator  hopes  will  be  funded 
as  soon  as  possible.  Operation  of  such  a 
fimd  should  encourage  world  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products  by  providing 
financing  for  purchases  in  a  reliable, 
consistent,  and  self  supporting  fashion. 
TTiis  provision  was  one  endorsed  repeat- 
edly by  witnesses  at  our  hearings  on  the 
farm  bill  conducted  earlier  this  year. 
(Mr.  LUQAR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  point  is  that  these 
provisions  are  examples  of  a  move  toward 
market  orientation  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981.  Many  other  por- 
tions of  current  law  which  are  already 
proven  effective  were  retained  in  that 
regard. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  all  of 


this  was  developed  under  the  most  de- 
manding time  and  budgetary  restraints. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  am  correct  that  this 
is  the  first  farm  bill  in  history  that  has 
been  drafted  with  budget  restraint  at 
aU. 

Certainly,  the  budget  resolution  agreed 
to  by  Congress  imposed  disclipllnes  on 
any  Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  our  hearings  on  this 
legislation  began,  as  I  recall,  on  March  2, 
early  in  March,  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
March  2,  and  I  recall  telling  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  that  this  task 
would  demand  our  very  best  efforts.  The 
committee  members  responded  admir- 
ably, and  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  their 
cooperation  and  for  their  work. 

Tlie  committee  conducted  24  days  of 
hearings  on  our  farm  and  food  pro- 
grams combined.  Several  weeks  of  com- 
prehensive hearings  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington, in  addition  to  field  hearings  in 
many  States.  We  heard  from  farmers, 
consumer  organizations,  farm  orga- 
nizations, agribusiness  representatives. 
Senators,  agricultural  researchers,  Gov- 
ernors, private  industry,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  many  others. 

Following  these  comprehensive  hear- 
ings, the  committee  conducted  almost  3 
weeks  of  markup  sessions  to  perfect  the 
legislation,  if  it  can  be  called  that. 

At  one  point,  the  committee  tenta- 
tively approved  provisions  which  were 
f oimd  in  the  aggregate  to  be  signif- 
icantly above  our  budgetary  limits. 
With  considerable  efforts,  the  commit- 
tee refashioned  the  farm  bill  so  that  it 
met  the  test  of  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

As  the  Senate  begins  consideration  of 
this  measure  I  think  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  severe  challenges  fac- 
ing family  farmers  in  today's  economy. 
America's  f aimers  have  been  hit  hard  by 
drought,  inflated  production  costs,  and 
high  interest  rates.  They  are  now  re- 
covering from  a  year  in  which  net  farm 
income  fell  nearly  40  percent  from  the 
year  before.  In  fact,  detailed  farm  in- 
come estimates  for  last  year  were  re- 
cently completed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  these  estimates 
show  the  net  farm  income  for  1980  was 
$19.9  billion,  39  percent  below  1979's 
$32.7  billion,  in  constant  dollars. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  it  in  terms  of  con- 
stant 1972  dollars  this  was  a  decline  in 
1  year  of  about  45  percent.  So  while  I 
know  that  many  Senators  are  anxious 
to  have  at  this  bill,  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  number  of  amendments  which  are 
now  reposing  at  the  desk.  I  would  cau- 
tion those  Senators,  and  I  would  cau- 
tion the  public  to  take  note  of  an  obvi- 
ous fact  of  Ufe:  Who  else  in  our  economy 
besides  the  American  fanners  were 
asked  to  take  a  45-percent  cut  in  pay 
last  yeau-? 

Double-d'glt  inflation,  higher  interest 
rates,  and  increasing  energy  costs 
pushed  total  farm  production  expenses 
up  10  percent  in  1980  to  $130.7  billion. 

In  1980,  short-term  interest  increased 
29  percent;  fuel  costs  were  up  to  29  per- 
cent; fertUizer  27  percent;  and  real 
estate  interest  up   19  percent. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  way  the 
American  farmer  could  pass  along  his 
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Increase  In  the  cost  of  production.  The 
price  of  farm  products  has  not  kept  pace 
due  to  the  grain  embargo  and  other  fac- 
tors. Farm  debt  has  attained  record 
levels.  Production  expenses  are  expected 
to  climb  at  a  rate  of  9  to  11  percent  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
fend the  American  farmer  in  terms  of 
his  dedication  to  getting  this  country 
straight  again.  Obviously,  the  American 
farmer  has  a  prime  interest  in  control- 
ling Inflation,  and  this  means  restraint 
In  spending  by  this  Government  for  all 
programs  across  the  board.  In  such  a 
setting  it  is  essential  that  Congress  en- 
act legislation  with  minimum  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Overspending  for  farm  pro- 
grams as  for  other  programs  will  simply 
further  cuid  contribute  to  the  inflation 
which  is  now  plaguing  America's  farm- 
ers. 

This  committee  has  constantly  worked 
to  develop  legislation  which  is  in  fact 
cost  effective,  which  will  in  fact  provide 
for  a  reasonable  farm  program  without 
unreasonable  Government  costs. 

A  number  of  controversial  concepts 
and  topics  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and,  of  course,  it  is  important  for 
Senators  to  understand  the  reasoning 
which  the  committee  used  in  each  case. 
These  Included  dairy,  target  prices,  and 
sugar. 

Let  us  look  at  title  I,  which  Is  the 
dairy  program.  Notwithstanding  all  of 
the  argimients  and  the  enormous  arith- 
metic of  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program 
and  other  programs,  I  do,  nonetheless, 
remind  Senators  that  there  is  no  type  of 
agricultural  production  in  America  quite 
so  demanding  as  that  of  the  dairy  farm- 
er. Nature  demands  that  cows  must  be 
milked  morning  and  night,  every  day, 
365  days  of  the  year,  with  no  holiday. 
Even  a  change  in  the  time  of  day  the 
cows  are  milked  throws  off  their  natural 
routine  and  that  has  its  effect  on  pro- 
duction and  profitability. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  wants  to  con- 
tend that  the  dairy  farmer  is  not  a  hard 
worker.  Such  essential,  continous  labor 
is  important  if  the  consumers  of  America 
are  to  have  a  continuous  fiow  of  highly 
nutritional  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  So 
the  question  that  the  committee  con- 
fronted, and  I  know  Senator  Hudoleston 
will  agree— neither  his  State  nor  mine  is 
a  major  dairy  State.  The  question  is, 
how  are  we  going  to  approach  the  prof- 
itability of  the  dairy  fanner  given  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  20  or  30  years 
and  the  farm  programs  during  that  pe- 
riod? How  are  we  going  to  assure  the 
American  consumers  that  they  will  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  milk? 

For  40  years,  Congress  has  been  setting 
a  level  of  support  through  a  complex 
marketing  system.  I  recall  nearly  9  years 
ago  I  took  my  seat  for  the  Prst  time  as 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  had  no  idea  how  much  I  did  not  know 
about  farm  programs.  About  the  only 
consolation  that  I  received  that  year  was 
the  realization  that  maybe  some  other 
Senators  did  not  understand  them, 
either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Talmadge,  turning  to  one 


side  one  morning  and  saying,  "What  the 
heck  Is  parity,  anyhow?" 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  as  to 
the  details  of  all  of  these  programs.  All 
I  know  is  that  we  must  guard  against 
overt  action  that  will  continue  the  proc- 
ess of  sending  the  American  farmer  down 
the  tube.  I  would  like  to  take  a  position 
of  offering  amendments  here  and  amend- 
ments there  that  will  sound  good  back 
home.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  had  better  approach  this  highly  deli- 
cate balance,  to  the  extent  it  is  balanced, 
in  terms  of  the  American  farmers,  and  we 
had  better  do  it  carefully.  We  have  to 
take  this  step  this  year  and  proceed  from 
there. 

I  could  promise  any  Senator  that  he  or 
she  is  going  to  have  full  cooperation  from 
me  if,  and  when,  we  can  find  a  better  way 
and  a  quicker  way  to  move  toward 
market  orientation  of  our  agricultural 
sector. 

The  committee  made  the  judgment — 
and  Mr.  President,  there  was  much  de- 
bate, and  there  is  still  debate  going  on 
right  now — that  the  level  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  expiring  farm  bill  was  too 
high,  considering  the  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  farmers'  ability  ot  produce 
even  more  than  current  consumer  de- 
mands. 

Ttiis  has  led  to  the  (3ovemment  spend- 
ing enormous  amounts  and  acquiring  tre- 
mendous stocks  of  surplus  dairy  products 
which  are  Iwught  and  stored  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense. 

But  regardless  of  what  anyone  may 
contend,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  set  about  the 
business  of  doing  its  best  to  preserve  the 
dairy  farmer — and  you  can  read  that 
"preserving  a  lot  of  dairy  farmers  who 
may  go  down  the  tube  otherwise" — by 
bringing  it  into  balance. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  I  see  criticism 
both  ways.  I  see  where  the  committee  has 
done  practically  nothing,  which  is  not  so. 
Then  I  see  another  newspaper  desrjibing 
the  action  with  respect  to  the  dairy  pro- 
gram as  "the  sharpest  cut  in  dairy  price 
supports  in  more  than  30  years." 

I  guess  that  means  that  the  committee 
did  about  as  good  a  job  as  any  committee 
of  mortals  could  do  in  a  complex,  com- 
plicated situation. 

I  sav  again  that  I  do  not  like  every- 
thing in  this  farm  bill.  If  I  had  mv  way, 
I  would  change  this  or  I  would  chsmge 
that.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  fine 
tuned  a  reasonable  compromise  that  has 
been  designed  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing, which  we  are  doing,  and  which  will 
prevent  the  agriculture  sector  slipping 
over  into  chaos. 

Speaking  of  the  dairy  sector,  while  the 
committee  bill  retains  the  basic  price 
supports  for  milk  at  75  percent  to  90 
percent  of  paritv,  the  bill  also  provides 
that  the  pr'ce  support  level  mav  be  set 
at  not  less  than  70  percent  of  parity  if 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  net  cost 
of  Government  price  support  purchases 
of  milk  or  milk  products  will  exceed  $500 
million  or  net  CJovemment  price  support 
purchases  will  exceed  3.52  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent  during  anv  fiscal  vear. 

Say  what  you  will,  but  if  you  ask  the 
dairy  farmer,  who  has  been  living  with 
this  program  all  these  years  and  count- 


ing on  it,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  stiff 
medicine,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
win  any  popularity  award  with  the  dairy 
interests. 

However,  the  point  I  am  making — and 
I  want  to  emphasize  it  as  genuinely  as 
I  can — is  that  the  committee  has  made 
a  forthright,  honest  effort  to  meet  the 
various  demands  upon  it,  bearing  in 
mind  that  our  No.  1  goal  is  to  keep 
the  farmer  in  business  and.  No.  2.  to 
move  the  agriculture  sector  toward 
market  orientation. 

We  have  done  that,  Mr.  President.  We 
liave  done  it  because  I  believe  the  actions 
we  have  taken  have  been  the  kind  of 
actions  that,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  taxpayer. 

Target  prices — another  hotly  con- 
tested topic  in  the  committee.  I  wish  all 
Senators  could  have  heard  the  debate, 
sometimes  arguments.  You  could  listen 
to  one  Senator  and  you  could  listen  to 
another,  and  you  could  come  up  with 
the  opinion  that  the  target  price  system 
is  great  or  it  is  lousy,  that  it  has  advan- 
tages or  it  has  disadvantages.  But  the 
point  is  that  after  lengthy  deliberation, 
the  committee,  in  the  vast  majority, 
determined  that  the  target  price  svstem 
was  preferable  to  other  alternatives. 
Target  prices  were  included  in  the  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
rice. 

The  system  works  in  this  way.  A  tar- 
get-price level  is  determined  for  various 
commodities  and  if  actual  market  prices 
for  the  commodity  fall  below  the  target 
prices,  the  Government  will  make  defi- 
ciency payments  to  participating  farm- 
ers to  cover  the  difference.  Apart  from 
targets,  the  producer  may  take  out  a  loan 
on  his  commodity  which  is  at  a  rate  or 
value  lower  than  the  target  price. 

On  this  point,  let  me  be  absolutely 
clear.  I  do  not  favor  direct  Government 
payments.  Secretary  Block  does  not 
favor  direct  CJovemment  payments.  Most 
fanners  themselves  do  not  like  direct 
Government  payments. 

And  under  the  moderate  target  price 
levels  adopted  in  our  bill,  direct  Govern- 
ment payments  will  not  be  made  imless 
market  prices  fall  significantly  below 
what  USDA  calculates  is  the  cost  of 
producing  those  commodities. 

There  is  a  fair  chance — certainly,  it 
is  my  hope — that  market  prices  will  be 
high  enough  over  the  next  4  years  that 
not  1  penny  of  direct  CSovemment  de- 
ficiency payments  wiD  be  made.  But  J 
cannot  teU  the  Senate  that  that  wiU  be 
the  case  or  that  it  will  not  be  the  case. 
I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball;  and,  as  I 
look  around  this  Chamber,  I  do  not  see 
any  crystal  ball.  We  simply  have  to  do 
the  best  we  can,  cutting  the  cloth  to 
fit  the  pattern,  bearing  in  mind  that  we 
do  not  want  to  push  the  farmers  of  this 
country  over  the  precipice. 

We  talk  about  high  interest  rates. 
Farmers  did  not  do  it.  We  talk  about 
infiation.  The  farmers  did  not  do  it.  It 
was  done  to  them. 

I  find  it  of  some  Interest  that  some 
of  the  objections  I  have  read  in  the  press, 
some  of  the  objections  to  this  farm  bill, 
have  come  from  people  who  have  en- 
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couraged  the  wholesale  handout  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  nonproducers. 

For  3  or  4  years,  I  have  been  standing 
In  this  Chamber,  day  after  day,  saying, 
••Let's  look  at  this  food  stamp  program, 
for  example.  Let's  look  at  the  fraud,  the 
waste."  I  was  hooted  down  by  some  of 
the  editorial  activists  who  said.  "Oh. 
there  Is  not  much  fraud  In  the  food 
stamp  program.  That  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  nuts."  Now  they  are 
coming  around. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Senators  saw 
the  television  program  "20/20"  on  ABC 
the  other  night.  The  food  stamp  program 
wastes  almost  more  money  than  the 
farmers  get.  Food  stamps  have  devel- 
oped into  a  second  currency.  Organized 
crime  is  dealing  in  them.  But  the  folks 
who  have  been  saying,  "Eton't  touch  that 
food  stamp  program,"  or  "Don't  touch 
any  welfare  program"  are  some  of  those 
who  are  saying  that  this  farm  bill  Is  Just 
too  expensive. 

So  I  plead  guilty  to  my  support  of  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  believe  is  the 
best  we  are  going  to  get  to  prevent  chaos 
in  the  agricultural  sector  We  are  cutting 
spending.  We  are  moving  the  agricultural 
sector  toward  market  orientation. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come  we  can  and  we  will  do  better, 
but  we  better  not  jerk  the  rug,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way,  out  from  under  the 
farmer  at  this  time. 

While  the  committee  bill  retains  the 
basic  price  support  level  for  milk  at 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity,  the  bill  also 
provides  that  the  price  support  level 
may  be  set  at  not  less  than  70  percent 
of  parity  if  the  Secretary  estimates  that 
the  net  cost  of  Government  price  sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts will  exceed  $500,000,000,  or  net  Gov- 
ernment price  support  purchases  will 
exceed  3.52  billion  pounds— milk  equiv- 
alent— during  any  fiscal  year. 

This  is  stiff  medicine,  but  it  will  send 
a  more  correct  price  signal  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers and  will  be  in  the  longrim,  best 
interest  of  the  farmer,  the  consumer, 
and  the  taxpayer. 

Another  hotly  contested  topic  in  the 
committee  was  that  of  target  prices. 
Without  question,  the  target  price  sys- 
tem has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. However,  after  lengthy  delibera- 
tion, the  committee  determined  that  the 
target  price  system  was  clearly  preferred 
to  other  alternatives. 

Target  prices  were  included  in  the  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
rice. 

The  system  works  in  this  way.  A  "tar- 
get price"  level  is  determined  for  various 
commodities  and  if  actual  market  prices 
for  the  commodity  fall  below  the  target 
prices,  the  Government  will  make  defi- 
ciency payments  to  participating  farmers 
to  cover  the  difference.  Apart  from  tar- 
gets, the  producer  may  take  out  a  loan 
on  his  commodity  which  is  at  a  rate 
or  value  lower  than  the  target  price. 

On  this  point,  let  me  be  absolutely 
clear.  I  do  not  favor  direct  Government 
payments.  Secretary  Block  does  not. 
favor  direct  Government  payments.  Most 
farmers  themselves  do  not  like  direct 
Government  payments. 


And  under  the  moderate  target  price 
levels  adopted  in  our  bill,  direct  Govern- 
ment payments  will  not  be  made  unless 
market  prices  fall  significantly  below 
what  USUA  calculates  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing those  c(Hnmodities. 

In  fact.  It  Is  my  hope  that  market 
prices  will  be  high  enough  over  the  next 
4  years  that  not  1  penny  of  direct  Gov- 
ernment deficiency  payments  would  be 
made.  However,  the  committee  felt  that 
target  prices  are  necessary  to  provide 
farmers  with  a  measure  of  income 
protection. 

Our  legislation  will  provide  not  only 
target  prices  at  moderate  levels,  but  also 
tools  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  in  order  to  keep  Government  pay- 
ments from  being  made.  These  include 
acreage  reductions  authority,  the 
farmer-owned  reserve,  and  additional 
mechanisms  to  expand  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  Secretary 
Block  and  the  Reagan  administration 
will  operate  these  programs  in  such  a 
way  to  minimize  costs  to  the  Treasury. 
We  can  all  work  together,  then,  to  use 
these  tools  when  necessary  so  that  prices 
remain  adequate  and  so  that  direct 
Government  payments  will  not  be  made. 

The  net  result  is  that  everyone  is  mo- 
tivated to  expand  exports  and  strength- 
en prices,  and  farmers  receive  their  in- 
come from  the  marketplace,  not  the 
Government. 

The  committee  did  not  arrive  at  this 
endorsement  of  target  prices  without  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  and  scrutiny. 

In  the  course  of  oiir  farm  bill  hearings, 
many  witnesses  were  asked  about  targ- 
et prices  or  alternatives.  There  was 
active  support  for  target  prices,  but 
there  was  also  the  statement  that  we 
could  eliminate  target  prices  in  the  loan 
rate  was  significantly  increased.  This 
alternative  was  considered  at  length  in 
committee  markup  and  not  approved. 

If  target  prices  are  eliminated,  we  must 
ask  how  much  loan  rates  would  have  to 
be  increased  in  order "  to  provide  an 
equivalent  amount  of  protection  to  the 
farmer  as  target  prices  provide  currently. 

ITie  answer  is  that  loan  rates  would 
have  to  be  considerably  higher,  and  this 
has  implications  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

If  loan  rates  are  too  high,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  tbey  will  interfere  in  the 
market.  In  other  words,  if  the  loan  is 
set  above  actual  cash  prices,  farmers 
will  choose  to  not  repay  the  loan  but 
rather  to  forfeit  the  collateral  to  the 
Government.  Should  this  occur,  the 
Government  will  acquire  burdensome 
stocks  of  grain. 

This  occurred  in  the  1950's  and  1960's 
when  the  Government  was  in  the  grain 
business  in  such  a  big  way.  Huge  sur- 
pluses of  Government  grain  were  stored 
in  Government  bins  across  the  country. 

Not  only  was  this  costly  to  the  tax- 
payer, but  those  huge  stocks  of  grain 
became  a  strong  depressant,  hanging 
over  the  market  and  keeping  farm  prices 
low.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  work  the 
Government  out  of  the  grain  business  in 
this  way,  and  there  are  serious  conse- 
quences if  we  go  back. 


Furthermore,  overly  high  loan  rates 
could  make  the  United  States  less  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market.  It  could 
allow  our  competitors  in  grain  marketing 
around  the  globe  to  make  excess  profits 
and  expand  their  market  share  at  our 
expense.  Such  action  could  in  fact  reduce 
our  agricultural  exports  which  we  are  so 
committed  to  expand. 

A  policy  of  no  target  prices  and  overly 
high  loan  rates,  then,  could  be  the  least 
market-oriented  alternative  of  all. 

Make  no  mistake — commodity  loan 
rates  are  a  cornerstore  of  farm  programs. 
Oiu-  legislation  provides  for  an  increase 
in  loan  rates  from  current  levels.  Further, 
the  public  should  note  that,  as  long  as 
loans  are  at  market-clearing  levels,  these 
loans  are  completely  recoverable — in 
fact,  they  are  repaid  with  interest.  Our 
committee  believes  that  the  Government 
accounting  systems  should  refiect  this 
fact. 

But  if  loan  rates  are  too  high  relative 
to  the  actual  market,  there  are  serious 
consequences  for  both  the  consumer  and 
the  taxpayer. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  committee 
adopted  loan  rates  at  levels  low  enough 
to  allow  the  market  to  work.  But  the 
committee  believes  that  fanners  deserve 
more  protection  than  that.  The  best  way 
to  provide  that,  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, is  through  target  prices. 

Another  area  of  considerable  contro- 
versy was  the  sugar  program,  title  EX. 
The  loan  program  provided  in  the  bill 
should  provide  beneficial  stability  for 
both  growers  and  users  of  sugar. 

Sugar  is  a  commodity  which  has  felt 
the  "boom  and  bust"  of  market  condi- 
tions. This  extreme  volatility  and  price 
fiuctuation  in  the  so-called  "free"  world 
sugar  market  demonstrates  the  need  for 
a  sugar  program. 

Some  may  ask  why  the  committee 
adopted  a  sugar  program  at  a  time  when 
we  are  seeking  less,  not  more.  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  valid  question,  because  the 
marketplace  rather  than  the  Govern- 
ment is  clearly  a  more  efficient  allocator 
of  resources. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  however, 
that  there  is  not  a  free  market  in  sugar. 
Most  of  the  world's  sugar  is  traded  In 
tightly  controlled  Government  and  pri- 
vate contracts. 

Less  than  a  fourth  of  all  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  world  is  freelv  traded.  Yet 
from  this  small  amount  that  is  traded, 
the  United  States  must  import  as  much 
as  30  percent  of  those  free  stocks.  This 
leaves  the  United  States  particularly 
vulnerable  to  price  fiuctuations. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects that  dependence  on  this  highly  re- 
stricted market  breeds  for  producers, 
processors,  and  consumers  alike,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  sugar-produc- 
ing country  in  the  world  to  be  without 
an  effective  Government  price  support 
program  that  attempts  to  provide  pro- 
tection from  the  extremes  of  market 
gyrations. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  manda- 
tory price  support  program  is  needed  to 
provide  the  incentive  and  assurance  for 
U.S.  growers  to  make  the  Investments  to 
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sustain    or    Increase    domestic    sugar 
production. 

The  committee  also  is  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  control  Federal  spending.  With 
that  in  mind,  we  carefully  crafted  a  sys- 
tem to  allow  for  loan  and  purchase  ac- 
tivity, while  keeping  Federal  costs  to 
essentially  nothing. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  loan 
activity  must  occur  within  a  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  further  encourages  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  tools  at  his  disposal 
to  guard  against  Government  cost  from 
acquisition  of  sugar. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  this  program  will  result  in  zero 
outlays — not  only  next  year,  but  every 
year  for  the  life  of  the  farm  bill.  Short- 
term  cost  to  the  consumer  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  benefits  of  stability  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Recent  sugar  market  developments 
show  how  critical  a  safety  net  for  grow- 
ers may  be.  The  recent  price  trend  for 
sugar  has  been  sharply  lower. 

USDA  has  reported  the  estimated 
domestic  raw  sugar  spot  price  for  each 
of  the  last  12  months.  The  data  shows 
that  the  price  fell  dramatically  from  over 
41  cents  per  pound  in  October  1980  to 
17  cents  in  August  1981. 

With  production  costs  rapidly  inflat- 
ing, this  dramatic  drop  in  prices  will  fur- 
ther damage  sugar  producers  €md  the 
rural  economy. 

A  sugar  program,  however,  will  provide 
a  safety  net  which  encourages  needed 
stability  in  an  unstable  economy. 

After  adopting  loan  programs  for 
wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and  soybeans, 
the  committee  decided  that  it  was  equi- 
table for  the  sugar  industry  to  have  a 
loan  program  as  well. 

We  believe  that  a  million  dollars  of 
real  assistance  to  the  farmer  is  better 
than  $10  million  of  unfulflUed  promises 
At  the  same  time,  the  benefits  to  society 
which  result  from  these  reasonable  in- 
vestments is  more  than  worth  the  cost. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  mem- 
bers have  shown  tremendous  discipline 
in  the  preparation  of  this  farm  bill  and 
have  fashioned  it  under  the  most  severe 
budgetary  constraints  ever  confronted 
in  the  writing  of  any  farm  bill  in  this 
Nation's  history. 

In  July  a  number  of  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
many  who  are  not,  joined  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  and  me  in  circulating  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  discussing  that 
discipline  and  the  need  for  the  entire 
Senate  to  appreciate  the  delicate  bal- 
ance achieved  in  the  writing  of  the  bill. 
So  that  Senators  may  be  reminded  of 
the  broad  bipartisan  recognition  given 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
broad  support  for  our  biU  by  our  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unarUmous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  July  16,  1981  letter  be 
printed  herewith,  to  include  a  listing  of 
the  Senators  who  signed  the  letter. 

Also,  so  that  Senators  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  S.  884  as  re- 
ported. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  biU  be  printed 
immediately  following  the  letter. 

Now,  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
committee  has  been  obligated  by  changes 


In  certain  economic  and  crop  production 
forecasts  to  carefully  review  the  bill.  We 
have  developed  a  committee  compromise 
package  of  amendments  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  more  detail  shortly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMMrrTEE  ON 
AGRIcm-TORE,  NUTHmON,  AND  FORESTRY. 

Washington,  DC,  July  16,  1981. 
Dear  Colleague:  Every  Senator  has  an 
agricultural  constituency,  and  there  Is  usu- 
ally a  high  degree  of  interest  every  four  years 
when  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  reports  an  omnibus  farm 
bill. 

S.  884.  the  1981  farm  bill.  Is  no  exception. 
We  can  assure  you  that  crafting  this  bill  in 
Committee  was  not  easy.  After  some  25 
lengthy  mark-up  sessions — more  then  twice 
as  many  ah  required  in  1977 — the  Commit- 
tee approved  a  bill  that  retains  the  basic 
framework  of  improvements. 

Of  course,  the  taslc  of  the  Committee  was 
made  more  difficult  because  1981  is  the  first 
year  in  which  severe  budgetary  constraints 
are  sucn  a  prominent  fskctor  in  the  consider- 
ation of  all  legislation.  The  farm  bill,  as  re- 
ported, makes  important  savings  in  the  cost 
of  the  Nation's  farm  programs  and  meets  the 
test  of  the  budget  resolution. 

Given  the  budgetary  circumstances,  we 
believe  that  the  reported  bill  embodies  the 
best  provisions  obtainable,  and  Is,  therefore, 
a  prudent  measure  worthy  of  your  support. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recognize 
the  careful  scrutiny  the  Conunlttee  gave  to 
all  aspects  of  farm  legislation. 

No  doubt,  there  are  features  of  S.  884  that 
some  Senators  would  prefer  to  have  been 
handled  differently.  But  we  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  resist  the  temptation  to  offer 
amendments  that  would  undermine  the 
legislation.  The  adoption  of  such  amend- 
ments would  endanger  the  whole  concept  of 
omnibus  farm  legislation  and  the  structure 
of  the  Nation's  farm  commodity  programs. 
It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  no  such  amend- 
ments win  be  offered. 

It  is  our  intention  to  resist  all  amend- 
ments that  would  change  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  bill  fashioned  in  Committee.  We 
urge  all  Senators  to  Join  us  in  opposing  such 
amendmerta. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  coopera- 
tion. Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  suff 
stand  ready  to  offer  any  assistance  to  you  or 
your  staff  in  understanding  any  of  the  fea- 
tures of  S.  884  about  which  you  may  have 
questions. 

Sincerely, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Thad  Cochran, 
David  Boren,  David  Pryor,  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Russell  Long.  Wendell  Ford, 
Paula  Hawkins,  Jesse  Helms.  Mark 
Andrews.  Howell  Heflln.  Edward  Zorln- 
Bky,  John  Warner,  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
John  P.  East.  Spark  Matsunaga.  Strom 
Thurmond,  Jeremiah  Denton.  Daniel 
Inouye;  Sam  Nunn. 


70  percent  of  parity  if  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates for  any  fiscal  year  that  net  Ck>vem- 
ment,  price  support  purchases  of  mUk  and 
dairy  products  will  cost  more  than  »600  mil- 
lion or  exceed  3.62  billion  pounds  (milk 
equivalent) .  Adjustment  of  the  support  price 
of  milk  upward  to  70  percent  of  parity  on 
AprU  1  of  each  year  would  be  required  If  the 
support  price  has  fallen  below  7o  percent 
of  parity; 

(3)  ReqiUre  the  Secretary,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  to  use  available 
authorities  to  reduce  inventories  of  dairy 
products  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  so  as  to  reduce  net  CCC 
expendltiu-es  under  the  milk  price  support 
program  In  any  fiscal  year  to  the  budget  out- 
lays for  the  program  established  under  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  that 
year; 

(4)  Extend,  through  December  31,  1985  the 
provisions  requiring  the  CCC  to  donate  dairy 
products  acquired  under  the  price  support 
programs  to  veterans  hospitals  and  the  mlU- 
tary;  and 

(6)  Extend,  through  September  30,  1986, 
the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make  In- 
demnity payments  to  dairy  producers  who 
sustain  losses  of  mUk  contaminated  by  pes- 
ticides (indemnities  also  available  to  milk 
manufacturers),  other  chemicals  and  toxic 
substances,  or  nuclear  radiation  or  fall  out. 

TTTLE  II — WOOL  AND  MOBAIR 

'ntle  n  of  the  bui  would— 

(1)  Extent,  through  December  31.  1985, 
the  requirement  for  a  price  support  program 
for  wool  and  mohair,  but  changes  the  level 
of  support  for  shorn  wool  from  85  percent 
to  76  percent  of  the  price  support  formula 
set  out  In  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  (the 
support  levels  for  pulled  wool  and  mohair 
are  based  on  the  support  price  for  shorn 
wool ) ;  and 

(2)  Delete  provisions  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  limiting  total  cumulative  payments  un- 
der the  wool  price  support  program  to  an 
amount  equal  to  70  percent  of  the  accumu- 
lated total  wool  customs  receipts  since  Janu- 
ary 1, 1963. 

■riTLE   in — WHEAT 


AORICtriTURE    AND    FOOD    AcT    OF    1981 BRIEF 

EXIiLANATION      or      LECISLATION 
TITLE      X — ^DAIRT 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would— 

( 1 )  Establish  permanent  authority  for  the 
inclusion  of  seasonal  base-excess  plans  and 
seasonal  takeout-payback  (Louisville)  plans 
In  milk  marketing  orders  (but  would  not 
extend  the  authority  for  Class  I  base  plans) ; 

(2)  Leave  current  law  unchanged  which 
requires  that  the  price  of  milk  be  supported 
at  a  level  between  75  and  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  for  milk,  but  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  and  ending  on  September  1,  1985, 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  the  price  of  milk  at  not  less  than 


•ntle  m  of  the  bill  would— 

( 1 )  Provide  for  a  loan  and  target  price  pro- 
gram for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat.  Loans  and  purchases  would  be  made 
available  to  wheat  producers  at  not  less  than 
$3.50  per  bushel.  Minimum  target  prices  (per 
bushel)  would  be:  $4.20  for  the  1982  crop; 
$4.40  for  the  1983  crop;  $4.60  for  the  1984 
crop;  and  $4.80  for  the  1985  crop.  The  Secre- 
tary could  establish  a  higher  target  price  for 
any  such  crop  as  appropriate  to  reflet:t  any 
change  in  the  per  acre  cost  of  producing 
wheat.  Target  price  payments  would  be  com- 
puted as  under  existing  law; 

(2)  Make  prevented  planting  and  reduced 
yield  disaster  payments  available,  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  for 
producers  for  whom  Federal  crop  insurance 
Is  not  available.  Disaster  pajrments  would  be 
computed  as  under  existing  law.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  make  such  disaster  payments 
available  to  any  wheat  producer  if  disaster 
losses  have  created  an  economic  emergency 
that  cannot  be  alleviated  by  crop  Insui^nce 
and  other  assistance  programs;  and 

(3)  Authorize  acreage  limitation  and  paid 
diversion  programs  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat.  If  needed  to  protect  against 
overproduction.  Producers  who  produce 
wheat  in  excess  of  that  permitted  under  an 
acreage  reduction  program  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  program  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments; and  participation  In  the  paid  diver- 
sion could  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments. 

•riTLE   rv — TEED  GRAINS 

Title  IV  of  the  bin  would— 

( 1 )  Provide  for  a  loan  and  target  price  pro- 
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grwn  for  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  feed 
grtUna.  Loans  and  purcbaaes  would  be  made 
available  to  producers  of  com  at  not  less 
than  •a.ao  per  Dushel.  Loans  and  purchases 
for  barley,  oats,  rye.  and  grain  sorghum 
would  be  made  at  levels  that  are  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relaUon  to  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  for  com.  Target  price  pay- 
ments would  be  made  available  for  com. 
grain  sorghums,  oats,  and  (If  designated  by 
the  Secretary)  barley.  Minimum  targets 
prices  for  com  (per  biishel)  would  be:  W.80 
for  the  1982  crop;  •3.05  for  the  1983  crop; 
$3.10  for  the  1984  crop:  and  (3J5  for  the 
1986  crop.  The  Secretary  could  establish  a 
higher  target  price  for  any  such  crop  as  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  In  the  per  acre 
cost  of  producing  com.  The  target  prices  for 
the  other  feed  grains  would  be  set  at  levels 
that  are  fair  and  equitable  In  relation  tc  the 
target  price  for  com.  Target  price  payments 
would  be  computed  as  under  existing  law; 

(3)  Make  prevented  planting  and  reduced 
yield  disaster  payments  available  for  each  of 
the  1983  through  1986  crops  of  feed  grains 
In  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat;  and 

(3)  Authorize  acreage  llmlUtlon  and  paid 
diversion  programs  for  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  feed  grains  In  the  same  manner  as 
for  wheat. 

TTTLX  T — XTPLAMS  COTTOlf 

TlUe  V  of  the  bUl  would— 

(1)  Provide  for  a  loan  and  target  price 
program  for  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
upland  cotton.  Loans  would  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  lower  of  (1)  86  percent  of  the 
acreage  U.S.  spot  market  price  for  i4>land 
cotton  during  the  preceding  6  years  or  (2)  90 
percent  of  the  average  Northern  Europe  price 
for  upland  cotton,  as  determined  under  for- 
mula set  out  in  the  bill;  however,  in  no  case 
could  the  loan  level  be  less  than  66  cents  per 
pound.  The  loan  level  must  be  announced  by 
November  1  of  each  year  and  could  not 
thereafter  be  changed.  Loans  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  normal  10-month  term, 
at  the  producer's  request,  for  an  additional 
8  months  unless  the  average  price  of  upland 
cotton  for  the  preceding  month  exceeded  130 
percent  of  the  average  price  for  the  preced- 
ing 3  years.  In  which  event  a  q>ecial  Import 
quota  would  be  proclaimed: 

(2)  Target  price  payments  would  be  avail- 
able. Minimum  target  prices  (per  pound) 
would  be:  t0.71  for  the  1982  crop;  90.76  for 
the  1983  crop;  90.85  for  the  1984  crop:  and 
80.93  for  the  1986  crop.  The  Secretary  could 
establish  a  higher  target  price  for  any  such 
crop  as  appropriate  to  reflect  any  change  in 
the  per  acre  cost  of  producing  cotton.  Target 
price  payments  would  be  computed  as  under 
existing  law. 

(3)  Make  prevented  planting  and  reduced 
yield  disaster  payments  available  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  upland 
cotton  in  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat; 

(4)  Authorize  acreage  limitation  and  paid 
diversion  programs  for  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  upland  cotton  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  wheat; 

(6)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able to  producers  of  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  upland  cotton  loans  on  seed  cotton, 
using  the  authorities  under  the  CCC  Charter 
Act;  and 

(6)  Require  the  Secretary  to  establish 
premiums  and  discounts  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram giving  equal  weight  to  loan  differences 
for  the  preceding  crop  and  market  differ- 
ences in  the  designated  spot  markets. 
TiTLK  VI — am 

Tltte  VI  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Repeal  the  provisions  authorizing 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams for  rice: 

(3)  Provide  for  a  loan  and  target  price 
program  for  the  1982  through  1986  crope  of 
rice.  The  minimum  target  prices  (per  hun- 
dred-weight) would  be:  811JI3  for  the  1982 
crop;  $13.14  for  the  1083  crop;  $12.70  for  the 


1984  crop;  and  $13.60  for  the  1086  crop.  The 
Secretary  could  esUblish  a  higher  target 
price  for  any  such  crop  as  appropriate  to 
reflect  any  change  in  the  per  acre  cost  of 
producing  rice.  Target  price  payments  would 
be  computed  as  under  existing  law.  Loans 
and  purchases  would  be  made  available  for 
each  crop  of  rice  at  a  level  that  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  previous  year's  loan  level 
as  the  target  price  bears  to  the  previous 
year's  price,  except  that,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  such  loan  level  will 
substantially  discourage  the  exportation  of 
rice  and  result  In  excess  stocks  of  rice,  the 
Secretary  may  set  the  loan  rate  at  a  lower 
level  (but  not  leas  than  $8  per  hundred- 
weight)   to  avoid  excessive  stocks; 

(3)  Make  prevented  planting  and  reduced 
yield  disaster  payments  available  for  each  of 
the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  rice  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  wheat;   and 

(4)  Authorize  acreage  limitation  and  paid 
diversion   programs    for    the    1983    through 

1985  crops  of  rice  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
wheat. 

TITLE    Vn PXAirUTS 

Title  vn  of  the  bill  would— 

( 1 )  Establish,  for  each  of  the  1983  through 
1086  crops  of  peanuts,  a  minimum  national 
acreage  allotment  of  1,614,000  acres,  and  a 
minimum  national  poundage  quota  of 
1,300,000  tons  (which  Include  a  minimum 
State  acreage  allotment  of  9,787  acres  for 
New  Mexico.  Acreage  allotments  may  be  sold, 
leased,  or  transferred  only  within  a  county, 
except  that.  In  States  In  which  the  total 
acreage  allotment  Is  11,000  acres  or  less, 
transfers  may  be  made  anywhere  within  the 
State.  Farm  poundage  quotas  would  be  de- 
termined as  under  current  law,  except  that 
more  than  one  year's  undermarketlngs  (ex- 
cluding those  prior  to  the  1980  crop)  may  be 
carried  forward  so  long  as  the  producer 
plants  at  least  60  percent  of  the  allotment; 

(3)  Retain  the  peanut  program's  two-tier 
system  of  "quota"  peanuts  (production  with- 
in a  farm's  poundage  quota)  and  "addition- 
al" peanuts  (production  within  the  allot- 
ment in  excess  of  the  poundage  quota) ; 

(3)  Provide  that  the  penalty  for  market- 
ing peanuts  in  excess  of  a  farms'  poundage 
quota  would  be  130  percent  of  the  support 
price  quota  peanuts  (although  additional 
peanuts  may  be  placed  under  loan  and  not 
redeemed,  or  marketed  under  contracts  with 
handlers  for  criishing  or  export,  without 
being  subject  to  penalties) .  State  and  county 
committees  would  be  given  authority  to 
waive  penalties  for  unintentional  violations. 
Also,  area  marketing  associations  would  have 
authority  to  sell,  at  prices  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  minimum  CCC  sales,  prices,  addi- 
tional peanuts  under  loan; 

(4)  Establish,  for  each  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crops,  a  minimum  price  support  level 
for  quota  peanuts  of  »631  per  ton.  The  price 
support  level  for  additional  peanuts  would 
be  set  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consid- 
eration demand  and  prices  for  edible  oil  and 
meal  and  demand  for  peanuts  abroad.  How- 
ever, the  additional  peanut  loan  must  be  set 
at  a  level  estimated  to  result  In  no  program 
losses  to  the  CCC;  and 

(6)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  ware- 
house storage  loans  available  to  designated 
area  marketing  associations  (except  coopera- 
tives engaged  in  activities  with  respect  to 
peanuts  other  than  handling  CCC  price  sup- 
port operations) ,  and  to  use  the  associations 
in  administrative  and  supervisory  activities 
relating  to  price  support  and  marketing. 

TITUE     Vm SOTBBANS 

Title  vm  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Establish  a  price  support  loan  and  pur- 
chase program  for  soybeans  marketed  in  each 
of  the  1983  through  1985  marketing  years. 
Loans  and  purchases  would  be  made  avail- 
able on  soybeans  at  a  level  equal  to  76  per- 
cent of  the  average  Chicago  cash  price  for 


No.  1  yellow  soybeans  for  the  6  marketing 
yeara  Immediately  preceding  the  then  cur- 
i.;iit,  ma.i^ei  ug  i^AL  iexciuu>ng  t  e  high  and 
and  low  valued  years),  except  that  In  so 
event  could  the  support  price  be  less  than 
$6.03  per  bushel;  and 

(3)  Proviae  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
require  participation  In  any  production  ad- 
justment program  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  soyoean  price  support  under  the 
bill;  that  1983  through  1986  crop  soybeans 
would  not  be  eligible  for  any  storage  reserve 
program;  and  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
make  payments  to  producers  to  cover  the 
cost  of  storing  1982  through  1086  crop  soy- 
beans. 

TTTLC   n — SUOAK 

Title  IX  of  the  biU  would— 

(1)  Establish  a  price  support  program  for 
the  1983  through  1986  crops  of  sugar  beeta 
and  sugar  cane; 

(3)  During  the  period  beginning  with  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  and  ending 
March  31,  1983.  require  the  Secretary  to 
support  the  price  of  domestically  grown  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  (through  purchase  of 
processed  sugar  or  other  operations),  at  a 
level  to  approximate  a  raw  sugar  price  of 
19.6  cents  per  pound; 

(3)  Beginning  October  1.  1983.  require  the 
Secretary  to  support  the  price  of  domes- 
tically grown  sugar  crops  for  each  of  the 
1983  through  1986  crops  through  nonre- 
course loans  to  producers,  as  follows: 

(1)  for  sugar  cane,  at  not  less  than  10.S 
cents  per  pound  of  raw  cane  sugar:  and 

(U)  for  sugar  beets,  at  a  level  that  is  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  support 
level  for  raw  cane  sugar. 

Loans  could  not  be  made  available  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  would 
have  to  mature  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year. 

Trn.1  z— OEAiM  Bksnvxs 

TlUe  X  of  the  bUl  would  make  a  number 
of  revisions  In  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  Including 
the  following: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  wheat  reserve 
progi«m  would  be  made  discretionary  with 
the  Secretary  (under  existing  law,  the  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  establish  a  wheat 
reserve): 

(3)  Reserve  price  support  loans  could  be 
set  at  levels  higher  than  the  regiilar  support 
level.  The  specific  levela  would  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary; 

(3)  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
waive  Interest  charges  on  loana  made  on 
the  1980  and  1081  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  will  be  deleted; 

(4)  Storage  payments  could  be  made  at 
levels  designed  to  induce  participation  in 
the  program,  rather  than  (as  under  existing 
law)  at  levels  sufficient  to  cover  storage 
coots; 

(6)  Interest  rates  on  reserve  loans  could 
be  increased  as  appropriate  to  encourage  the 
orderly  marketing  of  grain  when  the  "re- 
lease" level  Is  reached; 

(8)  The  provision  in  current  law  estab- 
lishing "call"  levels  would  be  deleted:  al- 
though the  Secretary  could  require  repay- 
ment of  reserve  loans  prior  to  maturity  U 
emergency  conditions  exist; 

(7)  The  requirements  of  current  law  that 
the  wheat  reserve  be  no  smaller  than  300 
million  bushels,  nor  larger  than  700  million 
bushels,  would  be  deleted;  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  place  upper  llmlta 
on  the  size  of  the  reserves,  but  any  such 
upi>er  limit  could  not  be  less  than  700  mil- 
lion bushels  for  wheat  and  1  billion  bushels 
for  feed  grains:  and 

(8)  The  minimum  price  at  which  CCC 
could  sell  Its  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
when  a  reserve  is  in  effect  would  be  changed 
from  106  percent  of  the  current  call  level 
to  106  percent  of  the  estimated  current  ooet 
of  production  (including  return  for  i 
ment  and  land  values) . 
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Title  X  of  the  bill  would  also  repeal  the 
provisions  In  existing  law  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  disaster  reserve  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans,  and  make  the 
CCC  farm  storage  facility  loan  program  per- 
mlaatve  rather  than  mandatory. 

TTTUt  XI MISCUXANXOOS 

Subtitle  A — Provisions  applicable  to  more 
tluin  one  commodity 

Subtitle  A  of  tlUe  XI  extends  to  the  1082 
through  the  1086  crops  the  limitations  in 
current  law  on  the  total  payments  that  a 
farmer  may  receive  annually  under  the  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs. 
The  annual  limitations  are :  $50,000  for  pay- 
ments under  the  program  except  disaster 
payments:  and  $100,000  for  disaster  pay- 
ments. Loan  ahd  purchase  proceeds  and  com- 
pensations for  resource  adjustment  (exclud- 
ing land  diversion  payments)  are  not  con- 
sidered payments  for  the  purpose  of  these 
limitations. 

Subtitle  B — Other  miscellaneous  provisions 
Subtitle  B  of  title  XI  of  the  bUl  would— 

(1)  Extend  the  special  wheat  grazing  and 
hay  program  to  the  1082  through  1986  crops; 

(2)  Extend  to  poultry  producers  eligibil- 
ity for  assistance  under  the  emergency  live- 
stock feed  program  established  imder  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

(3)  Direct  the  Secretary  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial task  force  to  study  the  concept  of  farm 
income  protection  insurance  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  insurance  as  an  alternative  to 
current  price  support,  'jicome  maintenance, 
and  disaster  assistance  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  report  to  the 
agriculture  committees  of  Congress  (within 
18  months)  on  the  results  of  their  study: 

(4)  Authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  to  delegate 
his  authority  to  perform  offlclal  grain  Inspec- 
tion and  weighing  at  export  port  locations  to 
any  State  agency  that — 

(I)  performed  official  inspection  at  an  ex- 
port port  location  prior  to  July  1,  1976;  and 

(II)  Is  designated  to  perform  official  in- 
spection at  locations  other  than  export  port 
locations  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill; 

(6)  Substantially  revise  title  XVin  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1077  relating  to 
advisory  committees  established  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  eliminate  re- 
quirements under  title  XVIII  that  are  dupli- 
cative of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act; 

(6)  Increase — from  $300  million  to  $600 
million — the  limit  on  the  total  amount  of 
Class  A  stock  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
that  may  be  Issued  to  the  Government:  and 
extend  to  September  30,  1991,  the  authority 
for  the  Government  to  purchase  such  stock: 
and  extend  to  September  30,  1996.  the  date 
after  which  Government  stock  In  the  Bank 
must  be  retired  as  soon  as  practicable;  and 

(7)  Encourage  the  Secretary  to  continue 
to  consult  with  representatives  of  other  ma- 
jor grain  exporting  nations  on  establishing 
more  orderly  marketing  of  grain  and  achiev- 
ing higher  farm  Income  for  grain  producers. 

TiTue  zn — AcaticuLTuaAL  exports 
Title  xn  of  the  bUl  would— 

( 1 )  Establish  an  agricultural  export  credit 
revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury  for  use  by  the 
CCC  to  finance  short-term  commercial  ex- 
port sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  ex- 
port sales  of  breeding  animals,  and  the 
establishment  of  handling  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  Importing  countries 
for  market  development  purposes.  The  term 
of  the  revolving  fund  would  expire  October  1 
1086; 

(2)  Require  the  President  to  notify  (at 
least  30  days  In  advance) ,  and  consult  with, 
the  agriculture  committees  of  Congress  on 
proposed  bilateral  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  involving  commltmenU  on  the  part 


of  the  United  States  to  assure  acceaa  by  an- 
other country  to  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products  on  a  commercial  basis; 

(3)  Direct  the  Secretary  to  formulate  a 
special  standby  export  subsidy  program  for 
agricultural  commodities  designed  to  neu- 
tralize export  subsidy  programs  of  other 
countries.  The  program  would  be  imple- 
mented only  if  the  President  determines 
that  the  export  subsidy  program  of  another 
country  is  adversely  affecting  the  export 
marketing  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; a  mutually  acceptable  resolution  of 
the  matter  cannot  be  obtained  through  con- 
sultations: and  the  special  export  subsidy 
program  Is  authorized  under  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  in  international  agree- 
ments, if  any.  However,  the  special  export 
subsidy  program  could  not  be  used  to  pro- 
mote export  sales  of  U.S.  cotton;  and 

(4)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments origans  avaUable  to  farmers  in  com- 
pensation for  any  national  security  or  for- 
eign pqlicy  embargo  of  the  export  of  agrt- 
cultur*  commodities  to  another  country 
that  is  Implemented  after  the  bill  is  en- 
acted, if — 

(I)  the  embargo  Is  not  a  complete  embargo 
of  all  exports  to  the  other  country;  and 

(II)  the  other  country  imported  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  total  exporte  of  the  agri- 
cultural conunodity  Involved  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  Secretary  would  have  to  make  avail- 
able to  producers  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, for  which  price  support  Is  authorized, 
payments  for  the  difference  between  loO  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  commodity  Involved 
and  the  market  price  for  the  commodity  dur- 
Ing  the  60-day  period  following  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  embargo.  Payments  would  be 
made  avaUable  as  long  as  the  embargo  U  In 
effect,  for  production  affected  by  the  em- 
bargo. As  an  alternative  to  payments,  the 
Secretary  could  make  available  to  producers 
for  the  period  that  the  embargo  Is  Imposed' 
loans  on  the  commodities  involved  in  the 
embargo  (if  a  loan  program  is  In  effect  for 
the  commodity)  at  lOO  percent  of  parity 
The  Secretary  would  also  have  the  authority 
to  implement  a  program  that  combines  nav- 
ments  and  loans. 

TTTLE   Xm — ^PTTBUC   LAW   480 

Title  Xin  of  the  bUl  would— 

(1)  Extend— through  December  31.  1085 

the  authority  for  the  President  to  (1)  make 
agreements  to  finance  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
and  (2)  provide  agricultural  commodities' 
for  programs  of  assistance  in  other  coun- 
tries under  title  n  of  Public  Law  480- 

(2)  Delete  the  limit  of  $1.9  biuion  on 
annual  appropriations  to  support  the  title  I 
programs,  and  Increase— from  $750  million 
to  $1  billion— the  limit  on  annual  appropria- 
tions to  support  the  title  n  food  assistance 
program; 

(3)  Increase — from  $6  million  to  $10  mil- 
lion—the annual  limit  on  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  generated  under  title  I  to  meet 
emergency  nonfood  relief  requirements: 

(4)  Add  provisions  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  to  strengthen  the  self-help  measures  that 
countries  receiving  title  I  financing  must 
agree  to  undertake  to  increase  agricultural 
production  (including  efforts  to  reduce  llUt- 
eracy  among,  and  improve  the  health  of,  the 
rural  poor)  so  as  to  benefit  needy  people  in 
such  countries; 

(5)  Provide  authority  for  the  domestic 
distilled  spirits  industry  to  participate  in 
foreign  market  development  under  Public 
Law  480  on  the  same  basis  as  the  beer  and 
wine  Industry. 

"".■   JnV RESEAKCB.    EXTENSION.    AND   TEACH- 

INO    IN    THE    FOOD    AND    AGRICULTtniE    SCIENCES 

Title  XIV  makes  a  number  of  amendments 
to  ithe  National  Agricultural  Research.  Ex- 


tension, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1077  and 
related  statutes.  These  amendments  would 

(1)  Revise  the  findings  contained  in  the 
1077  Act  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
Federal-State  partnership  in  the  conduct  of 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing; a  strong,  basic  research  program;  and 
long-range  planning  to  meet  national  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
objectives: 

(2)  Extend  the  term  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciencee  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986,  and  set  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Council  at  not  fewer  than  25  members. 
At  least  one-half  of  the  membership  would 
be  representatives  of  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  and  two  of  the  members  would 
be  representatives  of  other  colleges  and  \mi- 
verslttes.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Joint  Council  woiild  be  to  bring  about  more 
effective  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  by  improving  the  planning  and 
coordlnatlom  of  such  activities  and  by  relat- 
ing Federal  budget  development  and  program 
management  to  such  activities; 

(3)  Extend  the  term  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Extension  Users  Ad- 
visory Board  to  December  31,  1986,  and  In- 
crease the  number  of  members  from  21  to 
25,  Including  8  members  who  are  producers; 

(4)  Authorize  an  additional  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  manage  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  activities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 

(5)  Make  forestry  schools  receiving  funds 
under  the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Act  and  ac- 
credited colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 
eligible  for  special  grants  under  Public  Law 
89-106,  and  amend  the  research  facility 
grant  program  »inder  Public  Law  89-106  to 
limit  eligibility  for  grants  to  projects  (I) 
to  renovate  or  refurbish  research  facilities 
or  acquire  equipment,  or  (11)  for  new  con- 
striictlon  of  auxiliary  facilities  or  fixed 
equipment  used  In  research:  and  make 
forestry  schools  and  1890  land-grant  colleges 
eligible  for  the  grants: 

(6)  Direct  the  Secretary  to  promote  and 
develop  higher  education  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences  by  formulating  and  ad- 
ministering higher  education  programs;  and 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  all  the  functions 
and  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
D^artment  of  Education  under  the  Second 
Morrill  Act  (relating  to  1890  land-grant 
colleges): 

(7)  Provide  that,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1982,  any  funds  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
panded food  and  nutrition  education  pro- 
gram In  excess  of  amounts  appropriated  In 
fiscal  year  1981  will  be  allocated  as  follows — 

(I)  four  percent  to  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ministration, 

(II)  the  remainder  allocated  as  follows: 

(a)  ten  percent  to  be  distributed  equally 
among  the  States;  and 

(b)  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  under 
the  formula  provided  In  existing  law  which 
takes  Into  consideration  the  proportion  of 
the  population  ip  a  State  below  126  percent 
of  the  poverty  level. 

Also,  the  Secretary  could  retain  up  to  2 
percent  of  appropriations  up  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  program  In  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  conduct  of  the  program  In  States 
that  did  not  participate  in  fiscal  year  1981; 

(8)  Effective  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1982, 
Increase  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually to  support  extension  work  at  the  1980 
land-grant  colleges  from  4  percent  to  6^ 
percent  of  the  amount  annually  appropriated 
for  extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act: 

(9)  Extend  authorizations  for  ai^roprla- 
tlons  for  various  agricultural  research  and 
extension  programs  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  1987  fiscal  years  with  specific  au- 
thorization amounts.  Generally,  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  all  funds  appropriated  for  agri- 
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cultural  research  murt  be  ^proprUted  for 
agricultural  research  at  SUte  agricultural 
experiment  stations; 

(10)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  land-grant  Institutions,  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  staUons.  and  othw 
qualiaed  tnstltutlona  to  carry  out  research 
to  improve  the  production  and  quality  of 
rangeland  forage  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 
The  grant  program  would  be  operated  on  a 
matching  fimd  basis,  with  SUtes  required  to 
supply  80  percent  of  the  funding  for  the  re- 
search. Up  to  »10  minion  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  annually  for  the 
program; 

(11)  Amend  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1936.  which  appropriates  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  each  flscai  year  an  amount  equal 
to  30  percent  of  customs  receipts  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  for  operations  to 
encourage  exports  and  domestic  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  and  re- 
establish farmers'  purchasing  power,  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  also  to  use  section  32  funds 
to  support  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching;  and 

(12)  Revise  and  extend  the  rural  develop- 
ment and  small  farm  research  sujd  extension 
programs  under  title  V  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972. 

Ttn*  XV RESOTTXCC  COIf SHIVATION 

Title  XV  establishes  new  programs  for 
Special  Areas  Conservation.  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  and  Agricultural 
Land  Protection,  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  establlih  a  program  for  Reservoir 
Sedimentation  Reduction.  This  title  also  pro- 
vides new  authority  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  use  volunteers  and  to  participate 
In  local  search  and  rescue  operations  and 
makes  certain  other  amendments  to  current 
law. 

Subtitle  A  would  reaffirm  congressional 
policy  to  promote  conservation  of  soil  and 
water.  Improvement  of  water  quality,  and 
preservation  of  natural  resources,  and  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  by  December  31,  1981,  setting  forth 
a  comprehensive  soil  and  water  conservation 
policy. 

Subtitle  B  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  Special  Areas  Conservation  Pro- 
gram directed  toward  Identifying  and  cor- 
recting severe  and  chronic  erosion -related  or 
water  management-related  problems.  The 
program  Is  designed  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
to  landowners  and  operators  to  aid  In  carry- 
ing out  conservation  measures  set  forth  In 
approved  conservation  plans  in  designated 
special  areas.  Financial  assistance  Is  to  be 
provided  through  contracts,  of  not  more  than 
10  years  duration,  with  landowners  and 
operators.  Participation  In  the  program 
would  not  disqualify  anyone  from  receiving 
benefits  under  other  USDA  programs. 

Subtitle  C  would  authorize  Indian  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations  to  sponsor  small 
watershed  projects;  exempt  watershed  proj- 
ects that  cost  the  Federal  Government  less 
than  $6  million  (now  $1  million)  from  con- 
gressional approval  requirements;  and  pro- 
vide for  energy  conservation  as  an  element  In 
small  watershed  projects.  This  subtitle  also 
would  amend  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  to  allow  the  development  of 
energy  resources  In  connection  with  land 
conservation  and  utilization  projects  eligible 
for  coat  sharing. 

Subtitle  D  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  5-year  pilot  program  for  reduc- 
ing excessive  sedimentation  In  up  to  five 
publicly-owned  reservoirs  through  the  imple- 
mentation of  conservation  measures  in  the 
applicable  watershed  drainage  areas  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  approved  by  Congress. 

Subtitle  E  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  use  volunteers  In  connection  with  con- 
servation work. 


Subtitle  F  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment program  designed  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  developing  and  implementing 
plans  of  land  conservation  and  water  man- 
agement In  not  more  than  225  active  desig- 
nated rural  areas. 

Subtitle  O  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies 
for  purposes  of  protecting  agricultural  lands 
from  adverse  effects  resulting  from  Federal 
actions.  Each  Federal  agency  is  directed  to 
consider  appropriate  alternatives  before  tak- 
ing any  action  that  would  result  In  the  con- 
version of  agricultural  land  to  nonagrlcul- 
tural  purposes,  except  in  the  case  of  actions 
related  to  national  defense  agencies. 

Subtitle  H  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  use,  on  request,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
resources  to  assist  In  local  search  and  rescue 
operations  In  emergency  situations  resulting 
from  natural  disasters.  This  subtitle  also 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  Implement 
experimental  reclamation  treatment  projects 
on  unreclaimed  mined  lands  In  hydrologlc 
units,  rather  than  Individual  land  parcels, 
without  regard  to  acreage  limitations. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  with  whom  it  is  such 
a  pleasure  to  work,  and  who  always  offers 
the  highest  spirit  of  cooperation  and  who 
has  a  unique  talent  for  developing 
legislation. 

I  will  jrleld  to  him  so  that  he  may 
make  his  opening  statement,  and  with 
gratitude  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastkn)  .  The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Let  me  say  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member 
of  this  body  who  has  attacked  a  more 
difficult  problem  with  greater  diligence 
and  dedication  than  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  trying  to  de- 
velop this  particular  legislation. 

The  chairman  has  already  described, 
and  I  concur  with  his  description,  the 
imlque  situation  we  operated  under  this 
year  in  trying  to  develop  a  farm  bill 
which  would  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
our  agricultural  community  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stay  within  budget  limitations 
that  were  imposed  upon  the  committee 
by  budget  resolutions  and  the  reconcili- 
ation process. 

I  think  the  bill  that  has  been  pro- 
duced, with  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  that  takes  into  account  the  most 
recent  reevaluations  of  the  economic 
situation  in  this  country,  is  a  product 
that  can  be  endorsed  and  accepted  by 
Congress  and  is  about  the  very  best  pos- 
sible approach  to  some  of  the  very  diffi- 
cult problems  that  we  are  faced  with, 
not  only  within  the  agricultural  sector, 
of  course,  but  throughout  the  entire  eco- 
nomic community  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  S.  884,  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981,  will  extend  and  up- 
date a  number  of  the  important  farm 
commodity  programs;  extend  the  food- 
for-peace  programs  under  Public  Law 
480;  provide  authorizations  for  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs;  and  establish  programs  and 
policies  to  facilitate  soil  and  water  re- 
source conservation  efforts. 


Due  to  budget  restraints,  the  programs 
and  authorities  provided  under  the  bill 
will  not  provide  all  ol  what  I  believe  could 
be  done  to  insure  the  continued  stability 
and  soundness  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Nonetheless,  the  bill  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  farmers;  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

BODOET  AMXNOMKNT 

Mr.  President,  I  will  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  Sen- 
ator Helms,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 
The  amendment  will  effect  reductions  in 
projected  expenditures  for  several  of  the 
commodity  programs  under  the  bill. 

The  amendment  will  not  revise  sub- 
stantially the  program  provisions  devel- 
oped in  the  committee  markup  sessions 
on  S.  884.  For  the  most  part,  it  will  sim- 
ply scale  down  minimum  price  support 
and  target  price  levels. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  of  the  administration 
about  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
possible  budget  exposure  under  the  com- 
mittee reported  bill.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  will  set  the  minimum  sup- 
port and  target  rates  under  the  bill  at 
levels  that  the  administration  will  find 
acceptable. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will 
join  in  offering  this  amendment  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  only  because  it  is 
clear  that  the  President  will  not  sign  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

Although  the  hard-pressed  farmers  of 
this  Nation  need  the  stronger  minimum 
support  prices  and  target  levels  under  the 
committee  reported  bill;  I  believe  that  It 
is  more  important  to  farmers  that  the 
loan  and  target  mechanisms  needed  to 
stabilize  farm  prices  and  protect  farm  In- 
come during  the  next  4  years  be  enacted 
into  law.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  adjust  upward  commodity  loan 
levels  and  target  prices  for  the  commodi- 
ties involved  as  necessary  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  THB  ECONOMY 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  of  key 
importance  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  Each  of  us  in  this  country 
has  a  stake  in  the  farmer's  survival. 

Farming  and  the  industries  that  sup- 
port it  account  for  alx)ut  one-fourth  of 
our  gross  national  product.  In  some  areas 
of  our  country,  almost  all  economic  ac- 
tivity is  generated  by  agriculture. 

In  my  view,  agriculture  is  a  national 
economic  resource  that  Congress  must 
assure  is  maintained  at  its  full  potential. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  provide  total  pro- 
tection to  the  agricultural  economy.  Nor 
should  we  in  a  free  market  system.  But, 
over  the  years.  Congress  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  agriculture  to  our  na- 
tional economic  security  find  has  devel- 
oped programs  to  stabilize,  and  encour- 
age the  development  of,  agriculture. 

The  price  suoport  programs,  in  par- 
ticular, have  provided  farmers  with  a  de- 
gree of  stability  in  imcertain  markets 
and  protection  from  prices  sliding  far 
below  the  cost  of  production. 
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These  efforts  have  borne  fruit.  TTie 
farm  programs  have  assisted  our  farmers 
In  providing  a  plentiful  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

DEVELOPIMC  THE   8n.L 

The  current  farm  bill  liecame  law  4 
years  ago;  and  many  of  its  provisions 
will  expire  this  year.  We  must  reevaluate 
the  existing  programs  and  plan  ahead 
for  the  needs  of  agriculture  in  the  com- 
ing 4  years. 

The  farm  bill  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  earlier  this  year  made  it 
clear  that  our  farmers  are  facing  virtu- 
ally unprecedented  demands  and  prob- 
lems over  which  they  have  no  control. 
Farmers  face — among  other  adversi- 
ties—record high  interest  rates,  falling 
farm  income,  and  dramatically  higher 
fuel  costs.  Present  economic  conditions 
threaten  the  continued  vitality  of  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture forecast  that  crc^)  prices  later 
in  1981  and  in  1982  will  fall  below  this 
season's  levels  and  that  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  1981  will  be  less  than  exports  in 
1980.  Also,  they  revised  downward,  by 
about  10  percent,  their  previous  esti- 
mates of  net  farm  incwne  for  1981.  Farm 
income  this  year  may  not  be  any  higher 
than  in  1980,  which  was  a  disastrous 
year  for  farmers. 

Also,  we  are  seeing  thousands  of  acres 
of  farmland  being  lost  every  year  due  to 
soil  erosion  and  encroaching  nonagricul- 
tural  development. 

A  part  of  the  effort  to  reduce  CSov- 
emment  expenditures  and  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  writing  a  farm  bill  that 
keeps  Federal  outlays  to  a  minimum 
while  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
U.S.  agriculture. 

I  am  concerned,  nonetheless,  about  the 
possible  adverse  effects  that  budget  re- 
straints may  have  on  our  Nation's  hard- 
pressed  farmers. 

The  price  and  income  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  farm  programs  are,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  an  investment  in  the  con- 
tinuing ability  of  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs 
of  consumers  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
investment  in  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  the  American  people 
can  make.  A  productive  agriculture  Is 
essenUaJ  in  our  fight  against  inflation. 

Also,  I  vigorously  disagree  with  efforts 
to  label  the  commodity  programs  as  ex- 
pensive. The  administration  has  a  vari- 
ety of  marketing  tools  at  its  disposal  to 
keep  down  the  costs  of  the  programs  and 
will  continue  to  have  those  tools  under 
S.  884.  In  addition,  a  substantial  part  of 
the  farm  programs  are  loon  programs 
under  which  farmers  pay  interest  at  or 
near  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Gtovem- 
ment. 

Congress  will  have  the  serious  respon- 
slbUity,  over  the  next  4  years,  of  moni- 
toring closely  the  administration's 
implementation  of  the  reduced-budget 
programs  under  this  farm  biU.  As  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  will  make  every  effort 
to  assure  that  the  programs  meet  the 


objectives  of  providing  stability  to,  and 
encouraging  the  development  of,  U.S. 
agriculture. 


coMMODrrr  pxocaAMs 
The  bill  would  provide  loan  and  target 
price  programs  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cot- 
ton, and  rice.  Also,  the  bill  will  authorize 
disastser  payment  programs  for  these 
commodities  as  needed,  and  acreage 
limitation  and  paid  diversion  programs 
to  protect  against  overproduction. 

I  would  like  to  see  higher  target  levels 
than  those  that  will  be  provided  imder 
S.  884.  However,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  includes  some  provision  for  target 
prices.  Target  prices  have  been  valuable 
tools  in  supporting  and  stabilizing  farm 
income  without  causing  significant  detri- 
mental effects  on  markets. 

Target  prices,  when  coupled  with  acre- 
£ige  limitations  or  diversion  during  pe- 
riods of  temporary  surpluses,  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  an  equit- 
able method  of  controlling  production 
and  preventing  price-depressing  excess 
stocks. 

Additionally,  because  the  target  price 
mechanism  allows  the  market  to  operate 
without  interference  from  the  loan  level, 
which  sets  a  floor  to  the  market  price,  it 
can  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  markets  for  these  commodities. 

The  bill  will  authorize  a  price  support 
loan  program  for  soybeans  marketed  in 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  marketing 
years.  Loans  will  be  made  available  for 
each  crop  at  a  level  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  average  cash  price  for  soybeans 
over  the  preceding  5  marketing  years,  ex- 
cept that  in  no  event  could  the  support 
price  be  less  than  $5.02  per  bushel. 

Using  this  method  to  establish  the  loan 
level  will  assure  the  soybean  producer 
that  interim  financing  will  be  available  to 
meet  his  needs  and  that  the  loan  is  not 
pegged  at  a  level  that  will  interfere  with 
market  operation  or  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  burdensome  stocks. 

The  bill  will  make  several  changes  in 
the  farmer  held  reserve  program  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Farmers  have 
made  good  use  of  this  program  since  its 
establishment  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion under  the  1977  farm  bill. 

Overall,  the  changes  in  the  reserve 
program  made  by  the  bill  Improve  the 
program  and  deserve  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision,  similar 
to  that  in  the  omnibus  farm  bill  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  reserve  price  sup- 
port loans  at  a  level  higher  than  the 
regular  support  level.  This  will  enable  the 
Secretary  to  attract  more  grain  to  the 
reserve  when  necessary  to  encourage 
participation  in  the  program. 

Also,  the  provision  In  current  law 
establishing  call  levels  for  the  reserve 
would  be  deleted,  although  the  Secretary 
could  require  repayment  of  reserve  loans 
prior  to  maturity  if  emergency  conditions 
exist. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  ACRICTTLTURAL  EXPORTS 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  export  credit  re- 
volving fund,  to  be  operated  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corportation  to  finance 


commercial  export  sales  transactions. 
The  fund  would  be  used  to  promote  the 
export  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  breeding  animals,  and  finance  the 
establishment  of  facilities  in  importing 
countries  that  improve  the  ability  of  such 
countries  to  handle  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  revolving  fund  will  be  used  only 
for  purroses  of  market  development  and 
where  there  is  substantial  potential  for 
developing  regular  commercial  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

The  export  credit  revolving  fund  to 
promote  increased  agricultural  export 
sales  is  an  initiative  that  has  been  pro- 
moted by  many  agricultural  groups  In 
recent  years. 

While  I  hope  that  we  could  soon  begin 
to  establish  and  use  the  revolving  fund; 
under  current  budget  limitations,  it  is 
very  uncertain  when  that  might  happen. 
Nonetheless,  we  will  have  established  the 
mechanism  under  S.  884,  and  it  can 
serve  as  an  important  tool  in  expanding 
our  export  markets  when  it  is  funded. 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  setting 
ground  rules  imder  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  may  enter  into  bilateral  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
involving  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 
Under  the  bill,  prior  to  entering  an  agree- 
ment, the  President  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
the  terms  of,  and  reasons  for  negotiating, 
the  agreement. 

These  provisions  will  assure  congres- 
sional involvement  in  the  development  of 
any  new  bilateral  commodity  supply 
agreements. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  to  dis- 
courage the  use  of  subsidies  by  foreign 
countries  to  promote  the  export  sales  of 
their  agricultural  commodities.  Under 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  required  to  formulate  a  special  stand- 
by export  subsidy  program  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  to  be 
used  as  needed  to  neutralize  the  effects 
of  export  subsidies  instituted  by  foreign 
countries. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  never  be 
forced  to  use  this  program;  but  it  will 
give  our  trade  negotiators  an  additional 
tool  to  assure  fair  treatment  of  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural commodities  in  international 
markets. 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  de- 
signed to  protect  producers  when  the 
Federal  Government  imposes  a  national 
security  or  foreign  policy  embargo  on  the 
export  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 
These  provisions  will  give  farmers  some 
protection  against  lieing  singled  out  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  partial  embargo. 

The  1977  farm  bill  included  permanent 
legislation  that  provides  protection  for 
farmers  against  short  supply  embargoes. 
These  provisions  of  the  bill  will  comple- 
ment that  legislation. 

Protection  under  the  bill  would  be 
made  available  if  the  embargo  is  not  a 
complete  embargo  of  all  exports  to  the 
other  country  involved,  and  the  other 
country  imported  more  than  3  percent  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modity involved  during  the  preceding 
year. 
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The  SecreUry  would  be  required  to 
make  payment*  avaUable  to  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  which  price 
support  Is  authorlred.  The  payments 
would  equal  the  difference  between  100 
percent  of  parity  for  the  commodity  In- 
volved and  the  market  price  for  the  com- 
modity that  prevails  during  the  60-day 
period  foUowlng  the  Imposition  of  the 
embargo.  Payments  would  be  made  avail- 
able as  long  as  the  embargo  is  in  effect, 
for  production  affected  by  the  embargo. 
As  an  alternative  to  payments,  the 
Secretary  could  make  loans  available  to 
producers  for  the  period  that  the  em- 
bargo Is  imposed.  Loans  would  be  made 
available  on  the  commodities  Involved  in 
the  embargo,  if  a  loan  program  Is  In  ef- 
fect for  the  commodity,  at  100  percent  of 
parity. 

The  Secretary  would  also  have  author- 
ity to  Implement  a  program  that  com- 
bines payments  and  loans. 

The  bill  also  tacludes  a  number  of  pro- 
visions dealing  with  Public  Law  480. 
which  provides  authority  for  the  food  for 
peace  programs. 

The  goals  of  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams are  to  expand  international  trade, 
develop  and  expand  export  markets  for 
U.8.  agricultural  commodities,  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  promote 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Over  $30  billion  In  U.S.  food  commodi- 
ties have  been  sold  or  donated  abroad 
under  the  programs  since  they  were 
established  in  1954. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  programs  for 
another  4  years,  through  December  1985. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  tech- 
nical amendments  that  would  eliminate 
references  to  outdated  language  relating 
to  repayment  in  foreign  currency. 

There  are  also  changes  in  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  that  are  designed  to 
make  certain  that  the  self-help  measures 
that  recipient  countries  must  take  under 
the  program  are  more  effective,  can  be 
monitored,  and  we  in  addition  to  other 
development  programs  already  being 
undertaken. 

kUSAI.   TTLEPHONX   BAITK 

Tlie  bill  will  continue,  for  another  10 
years,  the  authority  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  purchase  stock  issued  by  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank.  The  Government 
would  be  authorized  to  buy  $30  million 
worth  of  stock  annually  during  the  addi- 
tional 10-year  period. 

Money  from  the  Government's  stock 
purchasers,  added  to  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  will  enable  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank  to  lend  funds  at  an  In- 
termediate rate  of  interest.  This  rate  is 
above  that  provided  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration's  low-in- 
terest locm  program,  but  below  commer- 
cial rates. 

Unless  the  Government  provides  this 
Injection  of  capital.  Interest  rates  for 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  loans  will  esca- 
late dramatically.  This  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  demand  for  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  low-interest  loans. 

The  stock  purchases  are,  in  effect,  like 
much  of  the  assistance  provided  to  rural 
communities;  they  are  loans  that  will 
be  repaid  with  Interest  when  the  Rural 
Teleidione  Bank  buys  back  the  outstand- 
In  sharM  of  stock.  This  buy  back  of  stock 


Is  required  by  law;  and  when  61  percent 
of  the  stock  is  redeemed,  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  will  become  a  quasi-Inde- 
pendent banking  corporation. 

BSaSAECH,    CXTCMBION,    AMD    TKACMIMO 

A  major  part  of  the  bill  focuses  on 
supporting  and  improving  food  and  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing. 

Federal  support  of  the  development  of 
agricultural  science  and  technology  Is  a 
public  investment  that  has  paid  huge 
dividends  for  this  Nation  and  the  world; 
and  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  new  agricultural  technology  are  fun- 
damental missions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  tools  by  which  the 
Department  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity can  meet  the  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Congress  first  addressed  the  needs  of 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  In  a 
unified  manner  In  title  14  of  the  1977 
FarmbiU. 

The  bill  will  not  make  radical  changes 
in  the  Federal  policies  and  programs  es- 
tablished under  title  14.  The  bill  will  con- 
tinue—through fiscal  year  1987— funding 
authorizations  for  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  programs  pro- 
vided under  title  14.  and  will  update  and 
fine  time  the  operation  of  a  number  of 
these  programs. 

Also  the  testimony  of  witnesses  frwn 
the  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  community  at  the  farm  bill 
hearings  was  clear  that  coordination  of 
agricultural  research  and  education  ac- 
tivities could  be  improved. 

The  great  strength  of  our  decentral- 
ized system  of  agricultural  research  and 
education  has  been  that  diverse  needs 
can  be  addressed.  Yet,  that  decentraliza- 
tion can  be  a  weakness  if  coordination  of 
efforts  Is  lacking. 

Also,  a  better  system  for  communica- 
tion between  the  Federal  and  State  re- 
search systems,  and  between  the  research 
community  and  the  users  of  that  re- 
search. Is  needed. 

To  better  focus  the  expenditure  of 
funds  and  insure  greater  communication 
and  coordination  within  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences,  the  bill  restruc- 
ures  the  Joint  Coimcil  on  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Sciences;  adds  four  additional 
producer  members  to  the  Users  Advisory 
Board;  and  extends  the  terms  of  the 
Council  and  Board.  In  addition,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  key  panels  are 
more  carefully  defined,  to  Insure  the  con- 
centration of  research  and  extension  ef- 
forts In  those  areas  of  greatest  national 
needs. 

The  bill  will  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
States  In  the  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing programs.  It  also  will  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  additional  authorities  to  Im- 
prove higher  education  In  the  food  and  ag- 
ricultural sciences. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  Includes  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  to  strengthen  the  rural 
development  and  small  farm  research  and 
extension  programs. 

araoxntcs  coNsnvATioir 
The  bill  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
that  address  the  serious  stresses  placed  on 
our  agricultural  land  and  water  reaourcea  by 


the  growing  demands  for  agrlenltural  eom- 
modules  and  blomass  energy,  and  by  coowr- 
■lon  of  farmland  to  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

During  the  1970's.  millions  of  acres  o(  land 
were  brought  into  production  to  meet  new 
demands  for  farm  exports.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  more  farmland  will  be  brought  Into 
production  as  the  world  demand  for  food 
and  fiber  continues  to  Increase  and  the  use 
of  ethanol  for  energy  expands. 

These  previously  Idle  parcels  of  land  tend 
to  be  highly  susceptible  to  erosion.  Of  the 
acreage  preaently  under  cultivation,  36  per- 
cent already  suffers  from  erosion  problems. 
If  not  checked,  erosion  can  ca\iae  Irrevenl- 
ble  soU  damage. 

To  address  these  problems,  the  bill  will 
create  a  new  program  to  target  conservation 
resources  to  areas  suffering  from  aevere  ero- 
sion problems. 

In  addition,  new  legislative  authority  will 
be  provided  for  the  resource  conservation 
and  development  program.  Under  the  bill, 
the  program  will  assist  local  organizations  In 
preparing  and  Implementing  local  conserva- 
tion programs. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  caused  by  ero- 
sion, agricultural  land  Is  being  lost  to  hous- 
ing developments,  factories  and  other  facul- 
ties, and  highways  at  the  rate  of  3  million 
acres  per  year.  Studies  Indicate  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  may  be  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
land  to  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

Most  development  on  agricultural  land  Is 
necessary  and  desirable.  However,  simple 
modifications  In  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams could  reduce  the  conversion  of  farm- 
land by  Federal  agencies. 

Therefore,  the  bUl  includes  provisions  es- 
tablishing a  farmland  protection  policy  that 
will  require  Federal  agencies  to  consider  the 
negative  effects  of  their  actions  and  policies 
on  agricultural  land;  and  to  consider  alter- 
natives before  taking  actions  that  would  re- 
sult m  the  conversion  of  agricultural  land  to 
nonagrlcultural  uses.  The  bill  will  not,  how- 
ever, regulate  or  affect  actions  or  use  of  ag- 
ricultural land  by  states  or  private  persona. 

Our  Nation's  most  valuable  natural 
resource  Is  its  abimdance  of  fertile  agri- 
cultural land.  This  resource  provides  the 
foundation  for  a  strong  economy  and 
supplies  food  and  fiber  not  only  for 
Americans  but  also  persons  in  many 
other  countries. 

The  resource  conservation  provisions 
In  this  bill  will  provide  a  basis  for  the 
improved  stewardship  of  our  limited 
agricultural  land. 

CONCLT78ION 

The  Federal  farm  programs  must  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  stability  and  In- 
come protection  for  U.S.  farmers.  That 
means  that  there  should  be  reasonable 
supports  that  address  sky-rocketing  pro- 
duction costs  and  the  uncertainties  of 
nature  and  the  economy  that  farmers 
face,  without  reducing  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  farmer  in  the  world 
market. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  bill  Is  to 
continue,  with'n  the  budget  constraints 
and  with  appropriate  modifications  and 
Improvements,  the  program  mechanisms 
developed  in  the  1977  farm  bUl.  This  ap- 
proach provides,  I  believe,  maximum  as- 
surance that  the  programs,  with  proper 
management  by  the  administration,  will 
achieve  their  goals  over  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill— with  the 
amendment  I  mentioned  earlier— will 
meet  the  budget  requirements;  It  will 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility,  within  specified 
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policy  limits,  to  respond  appropriately  to 
changes  In  the  needs  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy; It  retains  the  price  support  loan 
and  farmer-held  reserve  programs  that 
farms  need;  and  It  contains  other  provi- 
sions that  will  assure  the  continued 
vitality  of  our  agricultural  sector.  I  urge 
Its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  of 
S.  884,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SuMMAar    or    the    Majoe    Peovimons    or 

8.  884,  *•  Amended  bt  the  Comiuttee  on 

A<aiicTn.TTntt,  NirrBinoN,  len  Foeistet 

TirUI — BAIET 

Title  I  establishes  permanent  authority  for 
the  Inclusion  of  seasonal  >jaae— excess  plans 
and  seasonal  takeout— paybaclc  (Louisville) 
plans  In  milk  marketing  orders  (but  does 
not  extend  the  authority  for  Class  I  base 
plans). 

Title  I  provides  for  milk  price  support  as 
foUows:  Permanent  law,  which  requires  that 
milk  be  supported  at  a  level  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  mUk.  would 
again  become  effective  October  1,  1981.  How- 
ever, for  each  fiscal  year  In  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1981,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  whenever  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  estimates  for  any  fiscal  year  that 
net  Government  price  support  purchases  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  will  (1)  cost  more 
than  8600  million  or  exceed  3.63  blUlon 
pounds  (milk  equivalent),  the  minimum 
milk  price  support  level  at  the  beginning  of 
that  fiscal  year  would  be  70  percent  of  parity. 

Title  I  also  requires  an  adjustment  of  the 
support  price  of  milk  upward  to  70  percent 
of  parity  on  April  1  of  each  year  during  the 

1983  through  1985  fiscal  years  If  the  support 
price  has  fallen  below  70  percent  of  parity. 

Title  I  requires  the  Secretary,  to  the 
TPfrtmnm  extent  practicable,  to  use  authori- 
ties avaUable  to  him  to  reduce  inventories 
of  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  so  as  to  reduce 
net  CCC  expenditures  under  the  mUk  price 
support  program  in  any  fiscal  year  to  the 
budget  outlays  for  the  program  estabUshed 
under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
for  that  year. 

Title  I  extends,  through  December  31. 
1986,  the  provision  of  law  requiring  the  CCC 
to  donate  dairy  products  acquired  under  the 
price  support  programs  to  veterans  hospitals 
and  the  military. 

Title  I  extends,  through  September  30, 
1986.  the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  producers  who 
sustain  losses  of  milk  contaminated  by  pesti- 
cides (indemnities  alao  available  to  milk 
manufacturers),  other  chemical  and  toxic 
substances,  or  nuclear  radiation  or  fallout. 

TRUE  n — WOOL  AND  MOHAB 

Title  n  extendi,  thro^gh  December  31. 
1986,  the  requirement  for  a  price  support 
program  for  wool  and  mohair,  but  changes 
the  level  of  support  for  shorn  wool  from  86 
percent  to  76  percent  of  the  price  support 
formula  set  out  In  the  National  Wool  Act  of 

1984  (the  support  levels  for  pulled  wool  and 
mohair  are  based  on  the  support  price  for 
■horn  wool) . 

"ntle  n  also  deletes  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  limiting  pavments  under  the 
wool  price  support  program  to  an  amount 
•qiul  to  70  percent  of  wool  customs  receipts. 

I'llLE    nX WHEAT 

TlUe  m  provldea  for  a  loan  and  Urget 
Prtoe  program  for  the  1983  through  1986 
eropa  of  wheat.  Loans  and  purcbaaaa  wUl  be 


made  available  to  wheat  producers  at  a  level, 
not  less  than  S3 .50  per  bushel,  that  the 
Secretary  determines  wlU  matnt^ln  the 
competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains.  The  minimum  target  prices  (per 
bushel)  win  be:  $4.20  for  the  1982  crop;  $440 
for  the  1983  crop:  M.eo  for  the  1984  crop: 
and  84.80  for  the  1985  crop.  The  Secretair 
could  establish  a  higher  target  price  for  any 
such  crop  as  appropriate  to  refiect  any 
change  In  the  per  acre  cost  of  producing 
wheat.  Target  price  payments  wUl  be  com- 
puted as  under  existing  law. 

Title  in  makes  prevented  planting  and 
reduced  yield  disaster  payments  avaUable, 
for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  for  producers  for  whom  Federal  crop 
Insurance  Is  not  available.  Disaster  payments 
wUl  be  computed  as  under  existing  law.  Also, 
the  Secretary  will  have  discretionary  au- 
thority to  make  such  disaster  payments 
avaUable  to  any  wheat  producer  if  disaster 
losses  have  created  an  economic  emergency 
that  cannot  be  alleviated  by  crop  Insurance 
and  other  assistance  programs. 

Title  ni  authorizes  acreage  limitation  and 
paid  diversion  programs  for  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  wheat,  if  needed  to  protect 
against  overproduction.  Producers  who  plant 
wheat  In  excess  of  that  permitted  under  an 
acreage  reduction  program  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  program  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments: and  participation  in  the  paid  diver- 
sion could  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  such  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments. 

TRXE    IV FEED    GBAINS 

Title  rv  provides  for  a  loan  and  target 
price  program  for  the  1983  through  1986 
crops  of  feed  grains.  Loans  and  purchases 
will  be  made  avaUable  to  producers  of  com 
at  a  level,  not  less  than  $2.60  per  bushel,  that 
the  Secretary  determines  wUl  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  In 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains.  Loans 
and  purchases  for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain 
sorghum  will  be  made  at  levels  that  are  falr 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  for  com.  Target  price 
payments  will  be  made  available  for  com, 
grain  sorghums,  oats,  and  (If  designated  by 
the  Secretary)  barley.  The  minimum  target 
prices  for  corn  (per  bushel)  wUl  be:  $2.80  for 
the  1982  crop:  $2.95  for  the  1983  crop;  $3.10 
for  the  1984  crop:  and  $3.26  for  the  1986 
crop.  The  Secretary  could  establish  a  higher 
target  price  for  any  such  crop  as  appropriate 
to  reflect  any  change  In  the  per  acre  cost 
of  producing  com.  The  target  prices  for  the 
ether  feed  grains  will  be  set  at  levels  that 
are  fair  and  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
target  price  for  com.  Target  price  payments 
wUl  be  computed  as  under  existing  law. 

Title  IV  makes  prevented  planting  and  re- 
duced yield  disaster  payments  available  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains  In  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat. 

Title  IV  authorizes  acreage  limitation  and 
paid  diversion  programs  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains  In  the  same  manner 
as  for  wheat. 

TTILE  V — UPLAND  COTTON 

Title  V  provides  for  a  loan  and  target  price 
program  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
upland  cotton.  Loans  will  be  made  available 
at  the  lower  of  ( 1 )  85  percent  of  the  average 
VS.  spot  market  price  for  upland  cotton 
during  the  preceding  five  years  and  (3)  90 
percent  of  the  average  Northern  Europe  price 
for  upland  cotton,  as  determined  under  for- 
mulas set  out  In  the  bill;  however.  In  no 
case  could  the  loan  level  be  less  than  66 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  Secretary  could 
adjust  the  loan  level  upward  (when  It  Is 
based  on  the  average  Northern  Europe  price) 
to  not  In  excess  of  the  level  based  on  the 
average  U.S.  spot  maiicet  price.  The  loan 
level  must  be  announced  by  November  1  of 
each  year  and  could  not  thereafter  be 
changed.  Loans  could  be  extended  beyond 


the  normal  ten -month  term,  at  the  pro- 
ducer's request,  for  an  additional  eight 
months  imless  the  average  price  of  upland 
cotton  for  the  preceding  months  exceeded 
130  percent  of  the  average  price  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years.  In  which  event  a  special 
import  quota  would  be  proclaimed. 

The  minimum  target  prices  (per  pound) 
will  be:  $0,709  for  the  1982  crop;  $0.76  for 
the  1983  crop:  $0.85  for  the  1984  crop;  and 
$0.93  for  the  1985  crop.  The  Secretary  could 
establish  a  higher  target  price  for  any  such 
crop  as  appropriate  to  reflect  any  change  In 
the  per  acre  coet  of  producing  cotton.  Target 
price  payments  wlU  be  computed  as  under 
existing  law. 

Title  V  makes  prevented  planting  and  re- 
duced yield  disaster  payments  available  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  up- 
land cotton  In  the  same  manner  as  for 
wheat. 

Title  V  autjiorlzes  acreage  limitation  and 
paid  diversion  programs  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  In  the  same 
manner  as  for  wheat. 

Title  V  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
available  to  producers  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  loans  on  seed 
cotton,  using  the  authorities  he  has  under 
the  CCC  Charter  Act. 

TTTLE  VT — EICE 

Title  VI  repeals  the  provisions  authorizing 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
grams, and  provides  for  acreage  limitation 
and  paid  diversion  programs  for  the  1963 
through  1985  crops  of  rice  that  are  like  the 
programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  upland 
cotton. 

Title  VI  also  provides  for  a  loan  and  target 
price  program  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  rice.  The  mlnlmiun  target  prices 
(per  hundredweight)  will  be:  $11.23  for  the 
1982  crop:  $12.14  for  the  1983  crop;  $12.70  for 
the  1984  crop:  and  $13.50  for  the  1985  crop. 
The  Secretary  could  establish  a  higher  target 
price  for  any  such  crop  as  appropriate  to 
reflect  any  change  In  the  per  acre  cost  of 
producing  rice.  "Target  price  payments  will 
be  computed  as  under  existing  law.  Loans 
and  purchases  wiu  be  made  avaUable  for 
each  crop  of  rice  at  a  level  that  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  previous  year's  loan  level 
as  the  target  price  bears  to  the  previous 
year's  target  price,  except  that.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  such  loan  level  wiU 
substantlaUy  discourage  the  exportation  of 
rlf-e  and  result  in  excess  stocks  of  rice,  the 
Secretary  may  set  the  loan  rate  at  a  lower 
level  (but  not  less  than  $8  per  hundred- 
weight) to  avoid  excessive  stocks. 

Title  VT  makes  prevented  planting  and  re- 
duced yield  dl<:aster  payments  avaUable  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  198S  crops  of  rice 
In  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat. 
TITLE  vn — ^PEANXrrs 

■ntle  vn  revises  and  extends — to  the  1983 
through  1985  crops — the  current  peanut  pro- 
gram. 

Under  title  VT,  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  there  wUl  be 
a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of 
1.614.000  acres,  and  a  minimum  national 
poundage  quota  of  1,300.000  tons  (which  tihe 
Secretary  may  increase  to  meet  estimated  re- 
oulrements  for  domestic  edible  and  seed  uses 
during  the  next  marketing  year).  Acreage 
allotments  may  be  sold,  leased,  or  transferred 
only  within  a  county,  except  that.  In  States 
In  which  the  total  acreage  allotment  Is  11,000 
acres  or  less,  transfers  may  be  made  any- 
where within  the  State.  Farm  poundage 
quotas  will  be  determined  as  under  current 
law,  except  that  more  than  on»  year's  vnder- 
marketlngs  (excluding  those  prior  to  the  1980 
crop)  may  be  carried  forward  so  long  as  the 
producer  plants  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
allotment. 

Title  vn  retains  the  oeanut  nroeram'-j  two- 
tier  system  of  "quota"  peanuts  (production 
within  a  farm's  poundage  quota)  and  "addl- 
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tlonal"  paanuta  (production  within  the  al- 
lotment In  exeesa  of  the  poundage  quota) . 

Under  title  VII.  the  penalty  for  marketing 
peanuts  In  ezceu  or  a  farm's  poundage  quota 
win  be  120  percent  of  the  support  pries  for 
quota  peanuts  (although  additional  peanuts 
may  be  placed  under  loans  and  not  redeemed, 
or  marketed  under  contracts  with  handlers 
for  crtisblng  or  export,  without  being  subject 
to  penalties).  State  and  county  committees 
will  be  given  authority  to  waive  penalties 
for  unintentional  violations:  and  document 
errors  In  weight  not  In  excess  of  one-tent)h 
of  1  percent  will  generally  not  be  considered 
to  be  violations.  Also,  area  marketing  aaso- 
clatlons  will  have  authority  to  sell,  at  prlce.i 
equal  to  or  ereater  than  the  minimum  OCC 
sales  price,  additional  peanuts  under  loan. 

Title  vn  establishes,  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1986  crops,  a  minimum  price  support 
level  for  auota  pe.inuts  of  t63l  per  ton.  The 
price  support  level  for  additional  peanuts 
will  be  set  by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into 
consideration  demand  and  prices  for  edible 
oil  and  meal  and  demand  for  peanuts  abroad. 
However,  the  additional  peanut  loan  must 
b«  set  at  a  level  estimated  to  result  In  no 
program  losses  to  the  OCC. 

The  Secretary  will  be  required  to  make 
W8ir0house  storage  loans  available  to  desig- 
nated area  marketing  associations  (except 
cooperatives  engaged  in  other  activities  with 
respect  to  peanuts  In  addition  to  handling 
CCC  price  support  operations),  and  to  use 
the  associations  In  administrative  and  super- 
visory activities  relating  to  price  support  and 
marketing.  Area  merketln^  associations  wUl 
be  required  to  operate  marketing  pools  for 
quota  and  additional  peanuts  under  loan. 
Net  gains  on  peanuts  In  any  such  pool  will 
be  distributed  to  producers  In  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  peanuts  placed  In  the 
pool  by  each  producer. 

TITLB    Vm — SOTBEANS 

Title  VTIT  establishes  a  price  support  loan 
and  rurchase  program  for  soybeans  mar- 
keted In  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  mar- 
keting years.  Loans  and  purchases  will  be 
made  available  on  soybeans  at  a  level  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  average  Chicago  cash 
price  for  No.  1  yellow  soybeans  for  the  five 
marketing  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
then  current  marketing  year  (excluding  the 
high  and  low  valued  years),  except  that  In 
no  event  could  the  support  price  be  less 
than  $5.02  per  bushel. 

Title  Vni  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  require  rartlclpatlon  In  any  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  soybean  price  support  under 
the  bill:  that  1982  through  1985  crop  soy- 
beans will  not  be  eligible  for  any  storage 
reserve  program:  and  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  make  pajrments  to  producers  to  cover 
the  cost  of  storing  1982  through  1985  crop 
soybeans. 

Tin*    nt BT7CA> 

Title  IX  establishes  a  price  suoport  pro- 
gram for  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 

During  the  period  beginning  with  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  and  ending  March 
31,  1982,  the  Secretary  will  be  required  to 
support  the  price  of  domestically  grown 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  (through  pur- 
chases of  processed  sugar  or  other  opera- 
tions) at  a  level  apnroprlate  to  approximate 
a  raw  sugar  price  of  19.6  cents  per  pound. 

Be;(lnnlng  October  1.  1982.  the  Secretary 
will  be  required  to  support  the  price  of 
domistlcally  grown  sugar  crops  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  through  non- 
reco  irse  loans  to  producers,  as  follows: 

(1(  for  sugar  cane,  at  not  less  than  19.6 
cents  rer  pound  of  raw  cane  sugar;  and 

(2)  for  sugar  beets,  at  a  level  that  Is  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  support 
level  for  raw  cane  sugar. 

Loans  would  have  to  be  taken  out  and  re- 
paid In  the  same  fiscal  year. 


Txnx  X — OBAOt  BESuvsa 
Title  X  makes  a  number  of  revisions  In 
the  farmer-held  reserve  program  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  including  the  following: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  wheat  reserve 
program  would  be  made  discretionary  with 
the  Secretary  (under  existing  law.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  establish  a  wheat 
reserve) ; 

(2)  Reserve  price  support  loan  levels  could 
be  hlghor  than  the  regular  support  level: 
and  the  requirements  tinder  existing  law 
that  the  reserve  loan  levels  for  the  1980  and 
1981  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  be  not  leis 
than  93  30  and  92.40  per  bushel,  respectively 
( with  loans  levels  for  such  crops  of  the  other 
feed  grains  to  be  set  at  levels  camparable  to 
the  com  loan  level),  would  be  deleted; 

(3)  The  establishment  of  program  condi- 
tions relating  to  interest  rates,  storage  pay- 
ments, and  other  loan  terms  set  out  in  the 
law  would  be  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary, rather  than  (as  under  existing  law) 
required  of  the  Secretary:  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  waive  Interest 
charges  on  loans  made  on  the  1980  and  1981 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be 
deleted; 

(4)  Storage  payments  could  be  made  at 
levels  designed  to  Induce  participation  In  the 
program,  rather  than  (as  under  existing  law) 
at  levels  sufficient  to  cover  storage  costs; 

(5)  Interest  rates  on  reserve  loans  could  be 
Increased  as  appropriate  to  entourage  the 
orderly  marketing  of  grain  when  the  "release" 
level  Is  reached; 

(6)  The  provision  In  current  law  estab- 
lishing "call"  levels  would  be  deleted;  al- 
though the  Secretary  could  require  repay- 
ment of  reserve  loans  prior  to  maturity  If 
emergency  conditions  exist; 

(7)  The  requirements  of  current  law  that 
the  wheat  reserve  be  no  smaller  than  300  mil- 
lion bushels,  nor  larger  than  700  million 
bushels,  would  be  deleted:  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  place  upper  limits  on 
the  size  of  the  reserves,  but  any  such  upper 
limit  could  not  be  less  than  700  million 
bushels  for  wheat  and  one  billion  bushels 
for  feed  grains;  and 

(8)  The  generally  applicable  CCC  sales 
price  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  when  a  re- 
serve Is  In  effect  would  be  changed  from  105 
percent  of  the  then  current  call  level  to  105 
percent  of  the  then  current  cost  of  produc- 
tion (Including  return  for  management  and 
land  values) ;  and  the  exception  to  this  sales 
price  restriction  relating  to  sales  of  corn 
used  In  the  production  of  alcohol  would  be 
deleted. 

Title  X  repeals  provisions  of  existing  law 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  disaster 
reserve  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

Title  X  amends  the  provision  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  CCC  farm  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram to  make  the  program  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory. 

TTTLE   XI — MISCELLANEOUS 

Subtitle  A — Provisions  applicable  to  more 
than  one  commodity: 

Payment  limitation:  Subtitle  A  of  title  XI 
extends  to  the  1982  through  the  1986  crops 
the  limitations  In  current  law  on  the  pay- 
ments that  a  farmer  may  receive  annually 
under  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice  programs.  The  annual  limitations 
are :  (50.000  for  all  program  payments  except 
disaster  payments;  and  9100,000  for  disaster 
payments.  Loan  and  purchase  proceeds  and 
compensation  for  resource  adjustment  (ex- 
cluding land  diversion  payments)  are  not 
considered  payments  for  the  purpose  of  these 
limitations. 


miscellaneous    provt- 


Subtltle    B — Other 
slons: 

Subtitle  B  of  title  XI  would  amend  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  programs,  as  follows: 

Grazing   and   hay   program:    extends   the 


special  wheat  grazing  and  hay  program  to 
the  1982  through  1986  crops: 

Livestock  feed:  extends  to  poultry  pro- 
ducers eligibility  for  assistance  under  the 
emergency  livestock  feed  program  established 
under  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977: 

Farm  Income  protection  Insurance:  Directs 
the  Secretary  to  appoint  a  special  task  force 
to  study  the  concept  of  farm  income  pro- 
tection Insurance  and  the  feasibility  of  such 
Insurance  as  an  alternative  to  current  price 
support.  Income  maintenance,  and  disaster 
assistance  proerams  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  report  to  the  Aerlculture 
Committees  of  Congress  (within  18  months) 
on  the  results  of  their  study; 

Oraln  Inspection:  Authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Serv- 
ice to  delegate  his  authority  to  perform  offi- 
cial grain  inspection  end  weighing  at  export 
port  locations  to  any  State  agency  that — 

(1)  performed  official  Inspection  at  an  ex- 
port port  location  prior  to  June  1,  1976:  and 

(2)  Is  designated  to  perform  official  Inspec- 
tion at  locations  other  than  export  port  lo- 
cations on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill; 

Advisory  committees:  Substantially  revises 
title  XVIII  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  relating  to  advisory  committees  es- 
tablished within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  eliminate  requirements  under  title 
XVin  that  are  duplicative  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Conunlttee  Act; 

Rural  Telephone  Bank :  ( 1 )  Increases — 
from  9300  million  to  9600  million — the  limit 
on  the  total  amount  of  Class  A  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  that  may  be  Issued 
to  the  Government;  and  extends  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  the  authority  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  such  stock;  and  (2)  ex- 
tends to  September  30,  1996,  the  date  after 
which  Government  stock  In  the  Bank  must 
be  retired  as  soon  as  practicable;  and 

International  consultation :  Encourages 
the  Secretary  to  continue  to  consult  with 

represen'^lve-,  of  o'hp '•'•;-  ■■-••'n  ex-— '- 

lag  nations  on  eatabllohlng  more  orderly 
marke:  ing  of  grain  and  achieving  higher  farm 
Income  for  grain  producers. 

TITLE    Xn AOICULTTnUL    EXPORTS 

Agricultural  export  credit  revolving  fund: 

Title  XII  establishes  an  agricultural  export 
credit  revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury  for  use 
by  the  CCC  to  finance  short-term  commercial 
export  sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  ex- 
port sales  of  breeding  animals,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  handling  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  Importing  countries, 
for  market  development  purposes.  The  term 
of  the  revolving  fund  would  expire  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985. 

Congressional  consultation  on  bilateral 
agreements: 

Title  xn  requires  the  President  to  notify 
(at  least  30  days  In  advance),  and  consult 
with,  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  Con- 
gress on  proposed  bilateral  agreements,  other 
than  treaties.  Involving  commitments  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  assure  access  by 
another  country  to  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Standby  export  subsidy: 

Title  xn  directs  the  Secretary  to  formu- 
late a  special  standby  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  to 
neutralize  export  subsidy  programs  of  other 
countries.  The  program  would  be  Imple- 
mented only  If  the  President  determines 
that  the  export  subsidy  program  of  an- 
other country  Is  adversely  affecting  the  ex- 
port marketing  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities; a  manually  acceptable  resolution 
of  the  matter  cannot  be  obtained  through 
consultation;  and  the  special  export  sub- 
sidy program  is  authorllzed  under  dispute 
settlement  procedures  In  International 
agreements,  if  any.  However,  title  XII  pro- 
vides that  the  soeclal  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram could  not  be  used  to  promote  export 
sales  of  VB.  cotton. 
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Agricultural  embargo  protection: 
Title  XII  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
payments  or  loans  available  to  farmers  in 
compensation  for  any  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  embargo  of  the  export  of  agrl- 
culttiral  commodities  to  another  country 
that  is  implemented  after  the  bill  Is  en- 
acted. If— 

(1)  the  embargo  Is  not  a  complete  em- 
bargo of  all  exports  to  the  other  coimtry; 
and 

(2)  the  other  country  Imported  more  than 
three  percent  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  involved  during 
the  preceding  year. 

The  Secretary  would  have  to  make  avail- 
able, to  producers  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  which  price  support  Is  authorized, 
payments  for  the  difference  between  100 
percent  of  parity  for  the  commodity  in- 
volved and  the  market  price  for  the  com- 
modity during  the  6C-day  period  following 
the  imposition  of  the  embargo.  Payments 
would  be  made  available  as  long  as  the  em- 
bargo la  In  effect,  for  production  affected 
by  the  embargo. 

An  alternative  to  payments.  If  a  loan  pro- 
gram is  In  effect  for  the  commodity  Involved 
In  the  embargo,  the  Secretary  could  make 
available  to  producers,  for  the  period  that 
the  embargo  Is  Imposed,  loans  on  the  com- 
modity at  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  Secretary  would  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  Implement  a  program  that  com- 
bines payments  und  loans. 

TITLE   Xm PUBLIC    LAW   480 

Title  xm  extends — through  December  31, 
1986 — the  authority  for  the  President  to  (1) 
make  agreements  to  finance  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  title  I  of  P.L.  480, 
and  (2)  provide  agricultural  commodities  for 
programs  of  assistance  In  other  countries  im- 
der  title  n  of  P.L.  480. 

Title  xm  deletes  the  limit  of  $1.9  billion 
on  annual  appropriations  to  support  the  title 
I  export  sales  program,  and  increases — from 
9760  million  to  91  billion— the  limit  on  an- 
nual appropriations  to  support  the  title  IT 
food  assistance  program.  Title  xm  also  In- 
creases— from  95  million  to  910  million — the 
annual  limit  on  the  use  of  title  I  loan  repay- 
ments to  meet  emergency  nonfood  relief  re- 
quirements. 

Title  xm  adds  provisions  to  title  I  of  Pi. 
480  to  assure  that  countries  receiving  title  I 
financing  undertake  self-help  measures  to 
increase  agricultural  production  (Including 
efforts  to  reduce  illiteracy  among,  and  Im- 
prove the  health  of.  the  rural  poor)  so  as  to 
benefit  needy  people  In  such  countries. 

Title  xm  provides  authority  for  the  do- 
mestic distilled  spirits  industry  to  partici- 
pate in  foreign  market  development  under 
Pi.  480. 

TTTLE   XIV-— RESKABCR,    EXTENSION.   AND   TKACR- 
INO  IN  THE  FOOD  AND  AGBICULTUKAL  SCIENCES 


members  wotild  be  representatives  of  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

Title  XIV  provides  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Joint  Council  wUl  be  to 
bring  about  more  effective  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  by  Improving 
the  planning  and  coordination  of  such  ac- 
tivities and  by  relating  Federal  budget  devel- 
opment and  program  management  to  such 
activities. 

National  Agricultural  Research  and  Exten- 
sion Users  Advisory  Board: 

Title  XIV  extends  the  term  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Users 
Advisory  Board  to  December  31,  1986,  and 
Increases  the  number  of  members  from  21 
to  25,  Including  eight  members  who  are  pro- 
ducers. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Title  XIV  authorizes  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  manage  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  activities  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Competitive,  special,  and  facilities  grants 
for  agricultural  research: 

Title  Xrv  provides  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations of  950  million  annually  for  each 
of  the  1983  through  1987  fiscal  years  for  the 
competitive  grants  program  under  Public 
Law  89-106. 

Title  xrv  makes  forestry  schools  receiving 
funds  under  the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Act  and 
accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  eli- 
gible for  special  grants  under  Public  Law  89- 
106,  and  includes  among  the  types  of  re- 
search programs  that  will  be  eligible  for  spe- 
cial grants  pro:;ram  that  facilitate  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  of  research  among 
States. 

With  respect  to  the  research  facility  grant 
program  under  Public  Law  89-106,  title 
XIV— 

(1)  limits  eligibility  for  grants  to  projects 
(a)  to  renovate  or  refurbish  research  facili- 
ties or  acquire  equipment,  or  (b)  for  new 
construction  of  auxiliary  facilities  or  fixed 
equipment  used  in  research;  and 

(2)  makes  forestry  schools  and  1890  land 
grant  colleges  eligible  for  the  grants. 

Agricultural  research  facilities: 

Title  XIV  provides  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations of  931  million  annually  for  each 
of  the  1983  through  1987  fiscal  years  for  the 
grant  program  under  Public  Law  88-74  (the 
Research  Facilities  Act) . 

Higher  education  in  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences: 

Title  XIV  directs  the  Secretary  to  promote 
and  develop  higher  education  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  Eclences  by  formulating  and  ad- 
ministering higher  education  programs;  and 
transfers  to  the  Secretary  all  the  functions 
and  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
Department  of  Education  under  the  Second 
Morrill  Act  (relaUng  to  1890  land  grant  col- 
leges). 

Title  xrv  provides  authorizations  for  ap 


(2)  ten  percent  of  the  remainder  will  be 
distributed  equally  among  the  States:  and 

(3)  the  remainder  will  be  distributed  un- 
der the  formula  provided  in  existing  law. 

.Also,  the  Secretary  could  retain  up  to  two 
percent  of  appropriations  ( up  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  program  ia  fiscal  year 
1981)  for  use  In  conducting  the  program  in 
States  that  did  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  year  1981. 

Extension  at  1980  colleges: 

Under  title  XIV.  effective  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1982.  the  authorization  for  annual 
appropriations  to  support  extension  work  at 
the  1980  land  grant  colleges  eligible  for 
funding  under  the  Second  Morrill  Act  would 
be  Increiksed  from  four  percent  to  five  and 
one-half  percent  of  the  amount  annually 
appropriated  for  extension  work  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act. 

Authorizations  for  appropriations: 

Title  xrv  provides  authorizations  for  ^- 
proprlatlons  for  agricultural  research  and 
extension  programs  for  each  of  the  1983 
through   1987  fiscal  years  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  agricultural  research  and  teaching 
programs  (other  than  research  at  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations)  for  which 
there  are  no  specific  appropriation  authori- 
zations— ■ 

9780  million  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
9835  million  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
9890  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
9945  million  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
91  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  For  agricultural  research  at  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations — 

9230  million  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
9240  million  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
9250  million  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
9260  million  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 
9270  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(3)  For  the  extension  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — 

9360  million  for  fiscal  year  1983, 

9370  million  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

9380  million  for  fiscal  year  1985, 

9390  million  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 

9400  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Title  xrv  also  provides  that  not  less  than 
26  percent  of  the  funds  (1)  approoriated  for 
cooperative  research  luder  the  Hatch  and 
Mclntlre-Stennls  Acts,  the  special  and  com- 
petitive grants  program  under  Public  Law 
89-106.  the  animal  health  research  program 
under  subtitle  E  of  the  1977  Act.  and  the 
native  latex  research  program,  and  (2)  ap- 
propriated under  the  Agricultural  Research 
heading,  must  be  appropriated  for  agricul- 
tural research  at  State  agricultural  expeH. 
ment  stations. 

Contracts,  grants,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments: 

Title  xrv  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements, 
and  award  contracts,  to  further  the  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
gTETii    of    the    D?partment    of    Ap-lculture 


Titiii  -rra  .«.v^  -           x.        .  proprlatlons  of  950  million  annually  for  each 

to  the  ^.o^l^'^cuuSSl^'R^^a^r^'  «anu  a^fi„'o!^/'"r'   ^^^^'^    ''«'   '°'     '^-''»<^-^*  '^^  to  compe-ltdve  blddln.  and 

tension,  and  T.^r^Z  *^t?^  «J  f^T^^::'^:^^n'°'  '"^  '^'^  '^'''^-     ^^  P— "-»  requirements  of  Fede«l 

related  statutes.  Blomass  energy  research : 

Findings:  Title  XIV  extends— to  the   1983  through 

Title  XIV  revises  the  findings  contained  In  ^®"'  ?^*^*'  years— the  authorization  for  ap 


law. 


Title  xrv  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  equipment  and  other  personal  prop- 
erty to  persons  with  whom  the  Department 


»K!i!"*f*„^'""P»>'«'^«  the  importance  of     SXi^"'Jf.^i°/ ^^^^'i'*!^^  V^"^^ 'l^^-^^     °f  Agrl<?ulture  has  emersd  Into  such 


the  Federal-State  partnership  in  the  conduct  '^1°^^'^  ^'^<^"  section  1419  of  the  1977  Act. 
of  agricultural  research  extension  and  7*>e  ^^^^  "»o"°t  that  could  be  appropriated 
teaching:   a  strong  basic  research  prtipr^       f"""  *he  Program  over  the  10-year  period  end- 


and  long-ranee  planning  to  meet  national 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing objectives.  ^^ 

8cfe)JSL^"°*'"  "^  ^°^  *°'^  Agricultural 

Co^nrn  o^*'I*°1'  ****  **™  o'  *he  Joint 
n^..!i.°''J°?l^''  Agricultural  Sciences  to 


ing  with  fiscal  year  1987  would  be  940  mil- 
lion; and  no  more  than  95  million  of  such 
fimds  could  be  awarded  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  any  one  State. 

Expanded  food  and  nutrition  education: 
Title  xrv  provides  that,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1982,  any  funds  appropriated  for 
the  expanded  food  and  nutrition  education 


rvvatnk..  oi    ,n«T B"v-"'i.u.Bi  ocicoces  tc  —  w«^,....utu  iuwu  »ua  uutriiion  eaucatlon 

nfThl  T  .  :■    ^®'  ^^'^  ^^  *he  membership  Program  in  excess  of  amounts  appropriated 

m.mi!jl    ?!  Council  at  not  fewer  than  25  '»    ^^^^    yew    1981    will    be    allocated    as 

SZ^,H  J'"*  ""e-half  of  the  member-  ^oHows- 

wlfeg:^  «d  S'^?,!!"''^  °' '^'^l  f»«t  (')  ^0"^  P««nt  Will  be  available  to  the 

»6»«  maa  universities,  and  two  of  the  Secreury  for  administration; 


t7i5*s  or  cocoera'ive  agreements,  or  to  whom 
the  Department  has  awarded  such  grants 
when  the  person  pays  for  the  property  with 
contract,  a^rsement.  or  grin*,  funds  and  the 
Seiretary  de*ermlnes  that  the  transfer  will 
further  ths  agrlcjltural  rtsearrh.  extension, 
or  teaching  objectives  of  the  Department. 
Indirect  costs  and  tuition  remission: 
Title  xrv  provides  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated (1)  under  the  animal  health  and  dis- 
ease research  and  1890  college  research  and 
extension  provisions  of  the  1977  Act.  or  (2) 
to  carry  out  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  or  the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Act,  may  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  indirect  costs  or 
tuition  remission. 
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ftangeland  resMrcb: 

Title  XIV  »uthort«e8  the  Secertwy  to  make 
gnmts  to  land  grant  institutions,  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  and  other 
qualified  institutions  to  carry  out  research  to 
improve  the  production  and  quality  of  range- 
land  forage  for  livestock  and  wildlife.  The 
grant  program  would  be  operated  on  a 
matching  fund  basis,  with  States  required  to 
supply  60  percent  of  the  funding  for  the  re- 
search. Op  to  $10  million  would  be  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  program. 

Section  33  funding: 

Title  xrv  amends  section  33  of  the  Act  of 
August  34.  1935.  which  appropriates  to  the 
Secretary  In  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  30  percent  of  customs  receipts  diiring  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  for  operations  to  en- 
cotirage  exports  and  domestic  consumption 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  reestablish 
farmers'  purchasing  power.  Title  XIV  would 
permit  the  Secretary  also  to  use  sections  33 
funds  to  support  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching. 

Elxcess  Federal  property: 

Title  XTV  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ob- 
tain excess  Federal  personal  property  and 
furnish  It  to  State  and  county  extension 
services.  State  Jtgricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, 1890  land  grant  colleges.  Mclntlre- 
Stennls  forestry  schools,  and  Institutions  per- 
forming animal  health  and  disease  research 
eligible  for  funding  under  subtitle  E  of  the 
19T7  Act.  Title  to  such  property  would  be 
retained  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Rural  development  and  small  farm  research 
and  extension: 

Title  XIV  revises  and  extends  the  rural 
development  and  small  farm  research  and 
extension  programs  under  title  V  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

Title  XIV— 

(1)  establishes  new  authority  for  a  special 
grant  program  to  strengthen  research  and 
education  on  national  and  regional  Issues  In 
rural  development; 

(3)  provides  a  general  authorization  for 
appropriations  under  title  V,  and  deletes  the 
formula  for  allocation  of  snwU  farm  research 
and  extension  funds;  and 

(3)  provides  that  no  State  may  receive 
more  than  976  thotisand  under  title  V  In  any 
fiscal  year  until  all  States  have  received  975 
thousand. 

TITLK  XV — •KSOTmCS  CONSISVATIOIf 

Soil  and  water  conservation  policy: 
Subtitle  A  of  title  XV  reaffirms  congres- 
sional policy  to  promote  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. Improve  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's water,  and  preserve  and  protect  natu- 
ral resources  through  the  use  of  effective 
conservation  and  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams: and  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  by  December  31.  1981. 
setting  forth  a  comprehensive  soil  and  water 
conservation  policy. 
Special  areas  conservation  program: 
Subtitle  B  of  title  XV  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  conservation  program  di- 
rected toward  Identifying  and  correcting  se- 
vere and  chronic  erosion -related  or  water 
management-related  problems  in  special 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  pro- 
gram will  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  landowners  and  operators  (in 
special  areas  that  are  designated  by  the 
Secretary  during  the  10-year  period  following 
enactment  of  the  bill)  to  effectuate  conser- 
vation measures  set  forth  in  approved  con- 
servation plans.  The  financial  assistance, 
which  may  also  be  provided  to  compensate 
for  lost  income  due  to  crop  adjustments,  is 
to  be  provided  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  imder 
contracts  with  landowners  and  operators.  The 
Secretary  could  use  the  services  of  State, 
county,  and  local  agencies  In  carrying  out 
the  program,  and  would  be  required  to  evalu- 
ate the  program  and  report  to  Congress  by 
Janiwry  1,  1986,  and  every  year  thereafter 
on  the  operation  of  the  program.  Participa- 


tion in  the  program  would  not  disqualify  a 
person  from  receiving  benefits  under  other 
Department  of  Agriculture  programs. 

Amendments  to  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act: 

Subtitle  C  of  title  XV  makes  Indian  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations  eligible  to  sponsor 
small  watershed  projects,  and  exempts  water- 
shed projecu  that  cost  the  Federal  govern- 
ment %!>  million  or  less  from  congressional 
approval  requirements  (under  present  law, 
the  exemption  is  limited  to  projects  involv- 
ing coats  of  91  million  or  less) . 

Subtitle  C  also  provides  for  energy  re- 
sources conservation  to  be  included  as  an 
element  In  watershed  project  agreements,  and 
will  allow  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources to  be  considered  in  land  conservation 
and  use  projects  eligible  for  cost  sharing 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

Reservoir  sedlmenution  reduction  pro- 
gram: 

Subtitle  D  of  title  XV  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  five-year  pilot  program 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  reducing  ex- 
cessive sedimentation  In  publicly-owned  res- 
ervoirs through  the  Implementation  of  con- 
servation measures  In  the  watershed  drainage 
areas  of  the  reservoirs.  Sedimentation  reduc- 
tion plans  for  reservoirs  would  be  developed 
under  agreements  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies. However,  the  plans  could  be  imple- 
mented only  after  approval  by  the  agriculture 
committees  of  Congress. 

Volunteers  for  conservation: 

Subtitle  E  of  title  XV  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  volunteers  in  connection  with 
conservation  work  carried  out  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

Resource  conservation  and  development 
program: 

Subtitle  P  of  title  XV  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  resource  conservation  and 
development  program  designed  to  assist 
States,  local  units  of  government,  and  non- 
profit organizations  in  developing  and  Imple- 
menting plans  of  land  conservation  and 
water  management  in  designated  rural  areas. 
Under  this  program,  technical  and  financial 
assistance  (including  cost  sharing  for  works 
of  Improvement)  will  be  provided  to  not  more 
than  225  designated  areas.  Subtitle  F  author- 
izes appropriations,  during  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1987.  of  sums  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

Agricultural  land  protection  policy: 

Subtitle  O  of  title  XV  contains  provisions 
to  assure  that  the  importance  of  agricultural 
land  as  a  national  resource  and  the  need  to 
preserve  the  Nation's  agricultural  land  base 
are  recognized  and  considered  In  administra- 
tion of  Federal  law  and  regulations.  Subtitle 
O  will  require  Federal  agencies,  except  in  the 
case  of  national  defense  or  other  overriding 
national  interest,  to  consider  appropriate  al- 
ternatives before  taking  any  action  that 
would  result  In  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
land  to  nonagricultural  purposes.  Subtitle  O 
will  not  regxUate  or  affect  any  nonfederal 
action  or  use  with  respect  to  agricultural 
land. 

Local  search  and  rescue  operation: 

Subtitle  H  of  title  XV  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  the  personnel  and  equipment 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  assist  in 
local  search  and  rescue  operations  in  disaster 
situations,  when  such  assistance  is  requested 
by  local  officials. 

Reclamation : 

Subtitle  H  of  title  XV  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  Implement  experimental  reclama- 
tion treatment  projects  under  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
on  a  hydrologlc  imlt  basis,  rather  than  on 
individual  land  parcels  of  limited  acreage,  if 
he  determines  that  treatment  of  the  land  on 
a  hydrolic  unit  basis  will  achieve  a  greater 
reduction  in  the  adverse  affects  of  past  sur- 
face mining  practices. 


Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who  has  made  such  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  committee  this  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  opening  statement. 

While  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
is  suggesting  that  the  Federal  deficit  In 
fiscal  1982  could  reach  $80  billion,  and 
while  the  President  is  ordering  Cabinet 
members  to  cut  a  further  10  percent  of 
their  budgets  for  next  year,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  presented  to 
the  full  Senate  a  4-year  farm  bill  which 
exceeds  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution by  at  least  $1.5  billion. 

At  a  time  when  American  farmers  and 
all  other  citizens  are  deeply  distressed 
about  extraordinarily  high  interest  rates 
and  runaway  deficit  spending,  a  farm 
bill  is  presented  in  the  name  of  helping 
farmers  which  runs  absolutely  coimter 
to  the  Nation's  need  to  cut  spending  and 
cut  interest  rates. 

The  farm  bill  is  well  beyond  all  budg- 
etary limits  because  it  is  a  collecticm  of 
target  price  supports  and  other  special 
provisions  designed  to  shore  up  prices 
for  various  commodities  which  violate 
not  only  market  economic  ideas  but  any 
sense  of  basic  fairness  among  farm 
groups. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
met  throughout  last  week,  fashioning  a 
bill  to  satisfy  every  Senator  who  serves 
as  an  advocate  for  a  particular  crop. 
Committee  members  hope  that  a  unani- 
mous consensus  might  convince  the  Sen- 
ate that  fairness  has  been  achieved,  and 
that  American  agriculture  will  neces- 
sarily be  well  served  by  any  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee over  the  course  of  so  many 
months. 

The  original  administration  farm  bill 
had  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,197  billion 
over  the  course  of  the  next  5  years.  Sen- 
ate bill  884,  the  product  of  the  commit- 
tee markup,  has  a  5-year  estimated 
cost  of  $13,007  billion,  some  40  percent 
greater.  Even  this  figure,  and  all  esti- 
mates throughout  the  committee's  pro- 
posal, are  purely  speculative  because  of 
the  presence  throughout  S.  884  of  tar- 
get price  programs,  legally  obligating 
the  Oovemment  to  make  deficiency 
payments  to  all  qualified  farmers  when- 
ever specified  conditions  exist. 

If  the  Senate  is  serious  about  assist- 
ing President  Reagan  to  gain  a  handle 
on  a  runaway  budget,  and  serious  about 
considering  decreases  in  defense  ex- 
penditures and  additional  cuts  in  vital 
social  programs,  this  debate  must  have 
a  very  different  and  more  constructive 
focus. 

In  order  to  assist  that  process,  I  plan 
to  offer  a  series  of  amendments  which 
would  abolish  target  price  supports.  In 
each  case,  I  will  offer  as  substitute  Ian- 
gauge  the  original  administration  pro- 
posal that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
be  given  full  authority  to  grant  loans 
and  make  purchases  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  economic  and  budgetary  cir- 
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cumstances     throughout     fiscal     years 
1982-45. 

The  administration  sought  the  end 
of  the  target  price  supports  because 
they  expose  the  Federal  Treasury  to  ex- 
traordinary and  completely  unpredicta- 
ble costs,  and  because  they  encourage 
overproduction  of  commodities  already 
in  substantial  supply.  That  was  a  good 
idea  last  spring.  In  view  of  today's  in- 
terest rates  and  renewed  concern  about 
budget  deficits,  it  is  even  more 
important. 

A  major  reason  for  the  deficits  and 
high  interest  rates  we  face  today  is  the 
prevalence  of  uncontrollable  entitlement 
programs  throughout  the  Federal 
budget.  This  is  no  time  to  be  creating  a 
host  of  new  "uncontrollables."  If  we  are 
to  have  any  chance  of  budgetary  con- 
trol, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  be 
able  to  assume  a  management  and  not 
just  a  cashier's  role.  He  must  have  a  full 
gamut  of  options  to  maintain  farm  in- 
come while  restraining  overall  spending. 

I  will  also  introduce  an  amendment  to 
abolish  the  current  peanut  program  and 
substitute  for  it  a  loan  program  com- 
parable to  those  I  am  recommending  for 
wheat,  soybeans,  com,  and  other  crops. 
I  will  support  those  who  advocate  the 
termination  of  a  sugar  program  which 
the  administration  originally  opposed. 

I  continue  to  favor  farm  loan  rates 
which  give  basic  income  security  to  pro- 
ducers, strong  agricultural  research  pro- 
grams, very  strong  efforts  by  the  USDA 
to  boost  export  sales,  and  programs 
which  encourage  a  farmer-held  grain 
reserve. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  represent  a  State  which  ranks 
sixth  in  the  Nation  in  crop  production. 
Indiana  farmers  know  that  there  can  be 
no  substantial  increase  in  net  farm  In- 
come until  interest  rates  come  down  and 
Federal  deficit  spending  is  under  firm 
control. 

Indiana  farmers  are  eager  to  Join 
farmers  from  all  other  States  in  putting 
strong  pressure  on  the  USDA  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  move  much  more 
vigorously  in  the  sale  of  American  farm 
products  abroad.  Indiana  farmers  resent 
attempts  by  special  interests  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture  to  carve  out  special  sup- 
port of  agricultural  production  which 
makes  IneflBcient  use  of  valuable  energy 
and  water  supplies. 

I  hope  that  our  efforts  during  this  de- 
bate will  give  some  encouragement  to 
the  President,  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  rest  of  the  country  that 
we  are  not  engaged  in  business  as  usual 
here.  I  hope  to  give  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors a  chance  to  vote  for  reforms  in  agri- 
cultural legislation  which  are  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.HAYA- 
KAWA)  .The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  ,  without  whom  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  a  farm  bill.  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  him,  through  the  Chair,  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  his  fine  words 
and  also  for  the  leadership  which  he  has 
provided  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Senate  in  putting  together  this  very  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

He  {ind  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  havB  worked  very  hard 
to  .bring  to  the  fioor  a  bill  that  attempts 
to  meet  some  of  the  critical  needs  facing 
American  agriculture. 

At  the  outset,  I  might  say  that  even 
though  the  legislation  is  called  an  omni- 
bus farm  bill,  that  title  might  really  be 
misleading  to  the  extent  that  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  agriculture  is  not 
dependent  just  on  what  is  in  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  affected  in  large  measure  by  not 
only  our  own  domestic  economy,  but 
world  economies,  economies  of  other 
nations.  Therefore,  farmers  are  really 
affected  by  many  events  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  agriculture  but  which, 
nonetheless,  may  have  a  major  impact  on 
farm  income. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to 
the  floor  a  bill  that  seeks  to  do  what  has 
to  l)e  done  if  we  are  to  have  an  econom- 
ically healthy  agricultural  economy,  I 
think  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
this  legislation  to  move  in  that  direction. 

The  farm  bill,  with  its  commodity  pro- 
grams and  other  provisions,  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  Government's  effort  to 
provide  protection  from  economic  dis- 
asters associated  with  weather-related 
swings  in  production,  to  help  protect  our 
soil  and  water  resources,  to  develop  and 
expand  our  markets,  and  to  improve 
agricultural  productivity. 

While  these  are  major  problems  which 
must  be  addressed  through  legislation, 
farm  programs  alone  cannot  guaran- 
tee economic  health  to  American  agri- 
culture. 

One  of  the  major  problems  faced  by 
farmers  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  a  word, 
inflation.  Farmers  are  not  able  to  pass 
higher  costs  to  buyers  in  the  form  of 
increased  prices.  They  simply  have  to 
take  what  supply  and  demand  conditicHis 
dictate  the  market  prices  to  be.  So  in 
the  short  run,  farmers  simply  have  to 
absorb  higher  production  costs  which  re- 
sult in  lower  net  income. 

We  saw  some  of  the  lowest  net  income 
figures  for  farmers  last  year,  and  pro- 
jected for  this  year,  that  we  have  seen 
since  the  Depression.  They  have  been  hit 
hard  by  inflation,  and  they  get  it  twice 
when  other  businesses  sustain  that  im- 
pact only  once :  First,  when  their  produc- 
tion costs  go  up,  and  again  when  they 
try  to  live  off  the  income  they  have  left. 
A  review  of  the  expense  side  of  the 
farm  income  account  reveals  what  has 
been  happening  to  farmers  and  why  it  Is 
so  important  that  inflation  be  brought 
under  control. 

Farmers  spent  $132  billion  in  1980  to 
produce  this  Nation's  food  and  fiber. 
This  represents  an  average  increase  in 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers  of  over  12 
percent  per  year  since  1977.  If  the  rate 
of  increase  in  input  costs  had  been  only 
6  percent  during  the  same  period,  farm- 
ers could  have  produced  the  same  goods 
for  $111  billion.  This  would  have  been 


a  reduction  In  cost  of  $21  billion,  and 
such  a  reduction  would  have  more  than 
doubled  the  $19.6  billion  in  net  farm 
Income  in  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  from 
that  reference  and  Illustration  that 
farmers  have  a  major  stake  in  the  suc- 
cess of  President  Reagan's  economic  re- 
covery program  and  the  effort  to  reduce 
interest  rates  which  have  a  stranglehold 
on  many  farmers  who  have  to  finance 
planting  every  year. 

At  the  time  the  bill  S.  884  was  re- 
ported, it  was  consistent  with  the  budget 
ceilings,  the  spending  ceilings,  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  approved 
earlier  by  the  Senate.  Since  then, 
though,  further  adjustments  had  to  be 
made  in  our  effort  to  bring  these  spend- 
ing projections  under  closer  control. 

These  have  been  worked  out  now  and 
will  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a  commit- 
tee amendment  which  this  Senator  in- 
tends to  support.  While  some  further 
reductions  are  made  in  the  target  prices, 
the  bill  provides  a  basic  level  of  price 
and  income  support  necessary  to  protect 
farmers  from  sharp  swings  in  market 
prices  caused  by  imcontrolled  fluctua- 
tion in  production.  They  are  set  at  levels 
below  cost  of  production  and  thus  do  not 
guarantee  farmers  a  profit,  nor  will  they 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  mailcet 
to  allocate  resources. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions which  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  bring  supply  and  demand  into 
line  when  stocks  become  excessive  and 
prices  are  thereby  depressed.  He  will 
have  this  at  his  disposal,  perhaps  to  ex- 
pand demand  and  reduce  supply.  Either 
one  will  strengthen  prices  when  they  are 
depressed. 

I  think  the  committee  has  been  re- 
sponsible, Mr.  President,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Helms  and  Senator 
HuDDLESTON.  There  are  obviously  areas 
in  this  bill  each  of  us  would  like  to 
change,  but  like  any  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  the  details  were 
worked  out  through  necessary  compro- 
mise and  after  considerable  debate. 

I  plan  to  join  the  managers  of  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  in  resisting  any 
amendments  which  change  the  basic 
structure  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina for  yielding. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. He  has  properly  outlined  some  of 
the  proUems  that  those  of  us  who 
worked  on  this  bill  necessarily  had  to 
confront.  I  certainly  would  not  imply 
any  criticism  of  any  Senator  who  offers 
any  sort  of  amendment  to  this  bill ;  how- 
ever, as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
eloquently  stated,  the  ccwnmittee  had  the 
responsibility  of  moving  the  farm  pro- 
gram toward  market  orientation  and 
doing  it  under  the  most  severe  budget 
restraints  and  doing  it  at  a  time  when 
farmers  throug^hout  this  country  are  fac- 
ing economic  collapse  on  a  very  personal 
basis. 

I  could  offer  50  amendments  to  this  bill 
which  would  read  well  in  Peoria  or  some 
other  place  and  would  sound  good,  and 
I  could  take  a  position  now  of  doing 
something  great  for  the  country,  but  the 
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last  time  I  checked,  most  Americans  had 
a  habit  of  wanting  something  to  eat 
three  times  a  day.  If  the  farmers  are 
sent  the  rest  of  the  way  down  the  tube 
by  overt  actl<»i  In  terms  of  this  farm  bill, 
by  our  going  too  far  too  fast,  we  could 
very  well  face  a  tough  situation  In  Amer- 
ica In  terms  of  food  productl<Mi.  I  do  hope 
that  Senators  will  take  a  close  look  at 
what  agricultural  exports  do  In  terms  of 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 
pretty  well  known.  I  say  to  the  Chair  and 
to  other  Senators  present  that  If  I  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  x  number 
of  years  ago,  when  this  program  or  that 
program  was  adopted,  I  probably  would 
not  have  agreed  with  It,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  these  programs  are  in  place.  The 
fact  is  that  farmers  all  over  this  coun- 
try. Independent  as  they  are,  must  nec- 
essarily depend  on  these  programs  as 
they  3xe  being  tapered  off  and  as  we 
move  toward  a  more  fully  market-ori- 
ented agricultural  sector. 

That  Is  precisely  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  wets 
saying,  that  we  have  had  substantial 
movement  through  this  bill  and  the 
package  of  amendments  or  modifica- 
tions which  Senator  HuoDtisTON  and  I 
shall  offer  a  little  later  on  this  aftemowi. 
We  are  trying  desperately  to  meet  every 
possible  objection  to  this  bUl.  I  think 
that  we  will  meet  most  reasonable  ob- 
jections. Certainly,  we  shall  do  our  best. 
Perhaps  we  lock  the  wisdom  of  Solcxnon, 
but  we  shall  come  as  close  to  it  as  we 
can. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  saying,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  number  of  controversisd 
concepts  and  topics  were  considered  by 
the  committee,  and  I  hope  that.  In  the 
ensuing  debate  on  this  bill,  Senators  may 
understand  the  reasoning  which  the 
committee  used  in  each  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ior from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry In  a  call  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  as  rec- 
ommended by  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
<Hi  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  in  this  Congress.  It  is 
a  committee  of  dedicated  Senators  who 
represent  17  States  in  which  farmers  and 
ranchers  produce  nearly  all  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  commodities  which  are 
grown,  marketed,  and  feed  and  clothe 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  much  of 
the  hungry  world  as  well. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  for  his  leadership, 
perseverance,  patience,  and  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  he  has  presided  over  the 
development  of  S.  884. 1  think  the  record 
will  likely  show  that  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  the  committee 
held  the  most  exhaustive  and  extensive 
markup  sessions  that  have  ever  been 
held  or  undertaken  by  the  committee  in 


the  quest  to  develop  a  sound  farm  pro- 
gram within  strict  budgetary  limitations. 
Everyone  that  wanted  to  have  a  say  with 
respect  to  any  feature  of  S.  884  was  given 
the  full  opportunity  to  make  his  or  her 
contribution  and  every  amendment  or 
suggestion  which  was  propounded  was 
the  subject  of  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration. 

I  believe  altogether  there  were  24 
markup  sessions.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture was  invited  to  participate,  to 
be  present,  as  they  were  during  the  mark- 
up. They  were  asked  of  their  position  in 
regard  to  this  as  to  each  and  almost  every 
provision  in  the  bill  as  it  was  being 
marked  up.  For  some  reason  or  another 
they  chose  not  to  become  involved  in  the 
process  and  wanted  to  follow  a  different 
process.  The  opportunity  was  available 
for  them  in  any  and  every  aspect  of  it  to 
make  suggestions  and,  of  course,  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  it,  but  rather 
they  adopted  a  mood  of  aloofness  or  "We 
will  not  participate"  in  these  24  sessions, 
which  I  feel  is  sort  of  an  effort  to  really 
not  go  through  the  committee  process. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDOLESTON ) ,  f  or  lus  personal  leadership 
in  helping  to  fashion  the  new  farm  bill. 
I  know  of  no  person  who  is  more  dedi- 
cated to  seeing  that  the  farmers  of  this 
great  Nation  receive  a  decent  and  fair 
Income  for  their  labors.  Senator  Huddlb- 
ston's  service  on  the  committee  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  example  of  the  highest 
type  of  public  service. 

As  has  been  said  In  this  Chamber  to- 
day, S.  884  is  not  legislation  of  partisan 
design,  but  rather  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion. Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  never  seen  a  group  of  Senators  work 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
and  bipartisanship  of  give  and  take.  The 
members  of  the  committee  have  given 
their  best  efforts  to  forge  a  bill  which 
will  assure  Americans  of  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
costs  while  at  the  same  time  would  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  like  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  see  greater 
price  protection  offered  our  farmers.  I 
wish  to  see  an  increase  In  the  authori- 
zation for  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
fimds  for  price  supports.  I  wish  to  see 
other  changes  made  in  the  bill — changes 
which  would  benefit  not  only  the  farmers 
of  my  State  of  Alabama,  but  which  would 
benefit  every  agricultural  producer  in 
every  part  of  our  Nation.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  fully  realize  that  we  cannot 
make  such  changes  and  stay  within  the 
limitations  of  the  Federal  budget.  As  the 
report  on  S.  884  states: 

The  legislation  adopted  by  the  Committee 
reflects  the  fact  that  1981  was  the  first  year 
In  memory  In  which  severe  budgetary  con- 
straints were  such  a  prominent  factor  In  the 
consideration  of  farm  policy.  The  Committee 
went  to  great  lengths  to  fashion  a  farm  bill 
that  would  not  result  in.  unacceptably  large 
Federal  outlays. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  work  did  not  stop 
with  the  committee  markup  of  S.  884.  We 
went  further.  In  order  to  make  the  bill 


more  palatable  and  more  in  line  with 
conditions  which  have  changed  since  the 
bill  was  marked  up  and  reported  last 
spring,  the  committee  has,  in  recent  days, 
made  additional  downward  spending  ad- 
justments. This  was  not  an  easy  task.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  member  of  the 
committee  who  relished  the  necessity  of 
making  further  spending  decisions.  The 
record  will  show,  however,  that  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  every  commcxilty  pro- 
gram. This  again  points  up  the  bi- 
partisan accord  and  cooperation,  oneness 
if  you  will,  that  exists  in  the  committee. 

It  should  be  remembered  throughout 
the  floor  debate  on  S.  884  that  this  legis- 
lation is  in  no  way  a  profit  guaranteeing 
bill.  All  the  measure  does  is  simply  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  the  food  and  fiber 
producers  of  this  country  to  recover  min- 
imum costs  of  production.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  S.  884  does  not  assure  profits 
to  the  farmer — only  the  means  to  con- 
tinue producing  toward  the  goal  of  real- 
izing a  return  is  refiected  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure. 

Therefore,  with  all  the  earnestness  I 
can  command,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pre- 
serve the  delicate  balance  between  the 
Interests  of  producers  and  consumers 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  commit- 
tee and  to  pass  the  measure  promptly 
without  undercutting  amendments 
which  would  be  designed  to  reduce  farm 
income. 

Although  S.  884  does  not  contain  all  of 
the  provisions  which  I  feel  are  necessary 
to  round  out  our  farm  program,  it  does 
contain  many  feaures  which  are  designed 
to  give  the  American  farmer  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment,  skills,  and  labor,  if  the 
opportunities  for  farmers  in  domestic 
and  world  markets  come  to  fullest 
fruition.  For  example,  continuation  of 
the  target  price  system  and  loans  as 
market  stabilizing,  and  loss-reduction 
mechanisms  for  most  of  the  principal 
commodities  is  a  major  achievement.  The 
bill  also  makes  preventive  planting  and 
reduced  yield  disaster  payments  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cottwi.  and  rice.  I 
support  the  thrust  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1981,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  time  this  new  crop  insurance  pro- 
tection program  will  be  expanded  to  the 
point  where  no  additional  protection 
likely  will  be  needed  by  growers.  Until  the 
program  is  fully  In  place,  however,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  necessary  to  provide  some  dis- 
cretion with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  authorize  and  make  disaster  pay- 
ments under  certain  conditions,  includ- 
ing natural  disasters,  to  alleviate  an  eco- 
omic  emergency  and  thereby  prevent  a 
farmer  from  financial  ruin.  At  my  sug- 
gestion, a  proviso  along  this  line  was  in- 
serted into  S.  884,  but  I  still  feel  that  this 
is  one  area  of  S.  884  that  needs  to  be 
strengthened. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  ofHclals  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  and 
their  designated  agents  are  doing  their 
dead-level  best  to  phase-In  the  new  all- 
risk  crop  Insurance  program.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  my  discussions  with  farm- 
ers and  farm  groups  in  Alabama  this 
year.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that  there 
are  several  problem  areas  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  new  program.  POr 
example,  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  program  and  the  lack  of  familiarity 
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and  experience  many  FCIC  agents  dis- 
play In  attempting  to  explain  the  pro- 
gram, there  Is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing among  farmers  concerning  the 
program.  We  further  weakened  emer- 
gency and  disaster  relief  for  farmers  in 
the  reconciliation  process  just  before  the 
Independence  Day  recess  of  the  Con- 
gress by  increasing  interest  rates  for 
farmers  appljrlng  for  disaster  loans  and 
by  limiting  the  amount  that  may  be 
loaned  under  the  program  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In 
appropriation  acts.  I  am  terribly  afraid 
that  the  crop  Insurance  and  disaster 
programs  for  protecting  our  commodity 
growers  from  the  economic  perils  which 
can  result  frwn  natural  disaster  will 
prove  to  be  limited  in  scope  and  ineffec- 
tive in  dealing  with  imcontrollable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  Alabama 
and  the  communities  of  my  State  which 
depend  upon  farm  Income  as  their  prin- 
ciple economic  base  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  several  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams set  forth  in  the  provisions  of  S. 
884. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people,  but  wheat  Is  being  grown  more 
and  more  in  Alabama  as  a  cash  crop. 
This  year  Alabama  wheat  growers  will 
harvest  some  600,000  acres  of  wheat. 
Much  of  this  land,  incidentally,  is  dou- 
ble-cropped with  the  second  commodity 
being  primarily  soybeans.  The  growth  of 
America's  soybean  crop  in  recent  years 
In  Alabama  and  elsewhere  is  Indeed  dra- 
matic. For  example,  15  years  ago  soy- 
beans were  grown  on  240.000  acres  in 
Alabama.  It  Is  estimated,  however,  that 
Alabama  farmers  this  year  will  plant  2.3 
million  acres  in  soybeains. 

Soybeans  are  the  number  one  cash 
crop  of  this  Nation  and  the  number  one 
cash  export  of  the  United  States.  In 
1979,  the  latest  year  for  which  official 
statistics  are  available,  more  than  $.75 
billion  of  U.S.  soybeans  went  into  the  ex- 
port market.  The  record  will  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  tremendous  rise  in  soybean 
production  In  our  Nation  has  not  result- 
ed from  increased  yields,  but  from  ex- 
panded acreage. 

In  contrast  to  certain  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  such  as  com,  whose 
yield  has  Increased  from  26  bushels  per 
acre  in  1929,  to  approximately  110  bush- 
els per  acre  today,  average  soybean 
yields  have  Increased  only  about  one- 
fourth  bushel  per  acre  annually  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 

This,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  points  out 
the  need  to  Increase  soybean  yields 
through  research  and  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  our  farmers  through  grower 
education.  A  few  weeks  ago,  specifically 
on  June  19.  the  distingu  shed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  conduct- 
r  *  ^®*^"^  *"^is  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation 
(Ml  S.  1295,  a  bill  I  have  Introduced  to 
mabllsh  a  soybean  research  institute 
The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  importance  of  soybeans  as  a 
Murce  of  food  and  to  step  up  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  production  and 
marketing  practices  of  this  remarkable 
legume. 


A  little  later  on  during  the  course  of 
Senate  action  on  S.  884. 1  intend  to  offer 
a  revised  version  of  S.  1295  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill.  This  amendment 
will  in  no  way  encroach  upon  the  free- 
dom of  soybean  producers  and  their  rep- 
resentative organizations.  It  is  merely 
intended  to  be  a  means  whereby  the 
soybean  Industry,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  other  Interested  disciples 
may  join  hands  and  work  together  to- 
ward the  desired  goal  of  achieving  the 
full  potential  of  the  soybean. 

Although  cotton  is  no  longer  the  lead- 
ing cash  crop  in  Alabama,  it  Is  still  grown 
abundantly  in  my  State.  In  fact,  sales 
of  Alabama-produced  cotton  ranks 
eighth  among  the  States  In  terms  of 
cash  receipts. 

Under  the  new  farm  bill  the  minimum 
target  price  for  cotton  will  be  71  cents  a 
pound  for  the  1982  crop  year.  The  target 
will  Increase  76  cents,  83  cents,  and  89 
cents  for  the  1983,  1984,  and  1985  crop 
years,  respectively.  In  addition,  the  bill 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  to  increase  these  levels  for  any 
such  crop  to  reflect  changes  in  produc- 
tion costs. 

The  loan  level  for  cotton  generally 
would  be  calculated  as  imder  present  law, 
but  in  no  case  could  the  loan  level  be  less 
than  55  cents  a  pound.  I  should  like  to 
stress  to  the  Senate  a  new  feature  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
cotton  loan  which  wiU  be  of  interest  to 
those  interested  in  a  market-oriented 
farm  program. 

Under  the  loan  formula  the  loan  rate 
for  cotton  Is  established  for  strict  law 
middling  lA  inch  cotton.  Also,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  publishes  a 
schedule  of  premiums  and  discounts, 
which,  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
base  loan  rate,  establishes  the  loan  rate 
for  other  grades  and  staple  lengths  of 
cotton.  In  the  past  the  method  of  estab- 
lishing the  quality  differentials  in  the 
loan-rate  schedule  has  been  done  ad- 
ministratively by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment with  no  guidance  or  oversight 
by  the  Congress  whatsoever.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  presently  administered  by  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  loan  differ- 
ences for  the  cotton  program  are  not 
based  upon  the  market-oriented  agricul- 
tural principles  Inherent  in  S.  884. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  the  loan 
values  assigned  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment bear  no  relationship  to  the 
actual  market  value  of  poor  quality  cot- 
ton, they  also  discriminate  against  cot- 
ton farmers  who  produce  good  quality 
cotton.  This  is  so  because  through  arti- 
ficial loan  discounts  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  arbitrarily  establishing  a 
false  criteria  for  determining  the  actual 
market  value  of  poor  quality  growths  of 
cotton,  thereby  leading  to  a  weakmlng 
of  cotton  prices  in  general. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  premiums  and 
discounts  established  annually  for  the 
cotton  loan  program  should  be  based  as 
closely  as  possible  on  the  differences  paid 
in  the  marketplace  for  the  preceding 
crop.  Accordingly,  during  markup,  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  upland 
cotton  section  of  the  bill  which  sets  forth 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  arrive  at  the 


loan  differences  for  the  various  qualities 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  diould 
like  to  read  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage which  explains  this  amendment, 
but  before  doing  so  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
JEPSEir)  for  the  strong  endorsement  he 
gave  the  amendment  in  committee.  I 
would  also  be  remiss  In  my  remarks 
about  my  amendment  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  cotton  program,  if  I  did  not  also 
eccpress  my  gratitude  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran). 
The  farmers  of  America,  particularly 
cotton  and  rice  growers,  have  no  greater 
friend  than  Thad  Cochran.  And  I  believe 
that  as  Senator  Cochran  continues 
to  grow  in  stature  and  service  his  name 
will  stand  near  the  top  of  Senators  who 
have  authored  and  worked  for  meaning- 
ful farm  programs. 

The  Senate,  in  the  past,  has  had 
some  Senators  who  were  very  much  in- 
terested In  cotton.  They  had  from  Ala- 
bama a  Senator  by  the  name  of  Hefiln 
who  was  known  as  Cotton  Tom  Hefiln. 
In  South  Carolina  they  had  a  Senator 
by  the  name  of  Smith,  and  he  was  known 
as  Cotton  Ed  Smith.  I  predict  that  Sen- 
ator Cochran  will  be  known  in  the  not 
to3  distant  future  as  Cotton  Thad 
Cochran. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  quote  the  commit- 
tee report  language  relative  to  my 
amendment  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  premiums  and 
discounts  imder  the  cotton  loan  program 
pursuant  to  an  established  formula: 

The  (Committee  believes  this  amendment 
addresses  an  inequity  now  existing  In  the 
cotton  loan  program.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides a  formula  to  be  followed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  set  on  a  market-ori- 
ented basis  the  ratio  adjustment  of  pre- 
miums and  discounts  for  cotton. 

Under  current  law.  for  cotton,  the  Secre- 
tary has  full  discretionary  authority  to  es- 
tablish these  premiums  and  discounts  using 
various  weightings  of  current  market  aver- 
ages and  loan  values  from  the  preceding  year 
to  establish  the  discounts  and  premiums  for 
loan  rates  for  the  various  grades  of  the  up- 
coming   cotton    crop.    This    has    frequently 
resulted  In  the  establishment  of  artificially 
high    loan    rates    for    lower-quality   cotton. 
Thus,  In  some   instances.   It  may  be  more 
profitable  to  produce  lower  grade  cotton  to 
be  used  as  collateral  for  a  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)   price  support  loan  than 
It  is  to  produce  cotton  for  market  consump- 
tion. When  large  quantities  of  these  lower- 
quality  cottons  are  produced  and  used  by 
the  producers  as  collateral  to  receive  a  CCC 
price  support  loan  at  rates  which  do   not 
reflect  true  market  value.  It  may  create  a 
distorted  cost  exposure  to  the  CCC.  If  the 
cotton  is  forfeited,  when  it  is  sold  by  the 
CCC.  the  price  realized  by  the  agency  must, 
under  law.  reflect  the  inflated  loan  value. 
This    amendment    establishes    the    equal 
weighting  of  market  differentials  with  prior 
loan  rates  for  all  grades  of  cotton:  thus.  If 
prices  are  strong  one  year  for  a  particular 
gualitv  of  cotton,  the  loan  program  differ- 
ences for  the  next  year  will  reflect  that  de- 
mand and  strong  price  for  that  quality  to  a 
greater  extent  than  recent  USDA  procedures 
have   done.   The   amendment   moves  cotton 
Into   the    market-oriented    concept    of    this 
legislation  and  could  result  in  the  savings 
of    millions    of    dollars   each    year    In    CCC 
budget  exposure  in  the  cotton  loan  program. 
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lir.  President,  although  I  feel  that  the 
premiums  and  differences  established 
ynniiallv  for  the  cotton  loan  program 
should  be  based  as  closely  as  possible  on 
the  differences  paid  in  the  marketplace 
for  the  preceding  crop,  I  did  make  pro- 
vision In  the  amendment  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  blend  in  the  loan  differences  for 
the  preceding  crop  when  determining  the 
premiums  and  discounts  for  grade, 
staple  and  mlcronaire  so  as  to  give  the 
Secretary  some  flexibility  In  this  area. 

One  of  the  most  important  objectives 
of  the  farm  bill  is  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  greater  exports  of  farm  commodities 
produced  in  our  Nation.  I  endorse  and 
applaud  the  avowed  Intention  of  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon  to  pursue  an  aggressive 
program  to  develop  and  expand  foreign 
agricultural  markets  for  the  bounty  of 
American  agriculture.  Farm  products  are 
a  major  asset  of  our  Nation  in  foreign 
trade  and  international  relations.  Ex- 
port markets  have  become  a  major 
means  of  U.S.  farm  income  and,  as  the 
record  shows,  the  single  greatest  con- 
tributor to  our  Nation's  International 
trade  balance.  I  think  it  Is  widely  recog- 
nized that  our  foreign  trade  debt  would 
be  a  total  shambles  if  not  for  the  agri- 
cultural sales  abroad. 

Because  the  tremendous  importance  of 
foreign  markets  to  the  income  of  the 
producers  of  X5S.  food  and  fiber,  I  am 
especially  pleased  with  the  mandate  in 
8.  884  providing  embargo  protection  to 
American  agriculture.  As  stated  in  the 
committee  report,  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  U.S.  farmer  should  be  singled  out  to 
absorb  the  economic  brunt  of  a  foreign 
policy  decision.  Under  the  provisions  of 
S.  884,  the  embargo  protection  program 
would  trigger  when  national  security  of 
foreign  policy  embargoes  and  trade  sus- 
pensions are  selectively  applied  to  farm 
commodities.  If  such  an  embargo  or 
trade  suspension  does  occur,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  affected  to  set 
commodity  loan  rates  at  100  percent  of 
parity  on  an  Interest-free  basis  at  the 
time  of  the  embargo,  or,  In  the  alterna- 
tive, the  Secretary  could  operate  a  de- 
ficiency-payments program  that  would 
entitle  farmers  to  payments  represent- 
ing the  difference  between  100  percent  of 
parity  and  the  average  market  price  of 
the  commodity  for  the  60-day  period 
following  the  imposition  of  the  embargo. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  briefly  discuss  the  peanut  section  of 
S.  884.  Lilke  every  other  section  of  S.  884, 
the  peanut  program  was  not  conceived 
out  of  selflsh  or  sectional  interest  nor 
was  It  the  product  of  a  single  political 
party.  The  committee  devised  and  laid 
down  the  basic  programs  in  the  legisla- 
tion with  bipartisan  accord.  We  worked 
collectively  within  severe  budget  con- 
straints to  create  a  bill  which  would  as- 
sure Americans  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  incentives  to  our  farmers  to 
apply  their  capabilities  to  the  fullest 
with  a  degree  to  independence  based  on 
market  demand.  It  is  in  this  context 
that  the  commodity  provisions  of  S.  884 
must  be  judged  and  it  is  in  this  frame- 
work that  the  peanut  program  meets  the 
test. 


The  peanut  program  set  forth  in  the 
provisions  of  S.  884,  as  amended  by  the 
committee  package  of  amendments,  is 
in  essence,  an  Improved  and  modified 
reauthorization  of  the  program  estab- 
lished In  the  1977  Farm  Act  when  chang- 
ing cond-tlons  made  clear  the  need  to 
make  extensive  revisions  In  the  old  pro- 
gram. With  the  exception  of  making 
needed  upward  adjustments  in  minimum 
price  supports  to  help  offset  rapid  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  production,  the 
1977  peanut  program  has,  for  the  most 
part,  worked  well.  A  devastating  drought 
which  ravaged  the  entire  peanut  belt  was 
the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
that  we  have  experienced  a  crop  short- 
fall. Surely,  all  will  agree  that  the  1981 
short  crop  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of 
growers  or  the  program. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  pesuiut  program  does  not  have  a  tar- 
get price  mechanism  and,  therefore,  no 
Federal  funds  are  used  for  deficiency 
payments  to  peanut  producers.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  no  Federal  outlays  for 
set-asides  or  land  diversion  payment 
programs  and  because  peanuts  are  a 
semiperishable  commodity,  there  Is  no 
Federal  expenditure  requirement  for  re- 
serve programs.  In  fact,  during  the  3- 
year  period,  1978-80,  program  costs  have 
declined  69  percent  when  compared  to 
the  3-year  period  immediately  prior  to 
the  peanut  program  enacted  in  the  1977 
Farm  Act.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  1977 
program  has  been  highly  effective  in  re- 
ducing taxpayer  costs.  More  Important, 
S.  884  as  amended  by  the  committee 
package  will  reduce  program  costs  to 
zero.  There  are  also  other  changes  in  the 
committee  package  of  amendments 
which.  I  feel,  will  allay  the  other  con- 
cerns which  have  been  expressed  rela- 
tive to  the  peanut  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  strongly  that  S. 
884  should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out substantive  change.  I  say  this  not 
in  the  belief  that  this  bill  is  in  any  way 
perfect,  but  because  I  know  personally 
of  the  many  compromises  which  have 
been  made  during  the  development  of 
the  legislation,  including  the  most  recent 
deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  com- 
mittee package  of  amendments,  in  order 
to  make  the  measure  fiscally  responsible. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to  op- 
pose any  and  aU  amendments  which  may 
be  offered  during  the  course  of  Senate 
debate  on  S.  884  to  reduce  commodity 
programs  further.  With  this  bill,  our 
committee  and  American  agriculture 
have  met  their  obligations  to  achieve  the 
changes  in  Federal  spending  policy 
necessitated  by  the  current  economic 
situation. 

Our  farmers  and  our  farm  families 
represent  the  base  of  rxu^  America. 
Agriculture  was  one  of  man's  first  em- 
ployments and  it  is  still  the  wellspring 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  The  bill  now 
before  us  will  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
fanning  families,  as  well  as  the  State 
and  communities  that  depend  on  them. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  S.  884. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorimsky)  . 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHRAH).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  met  for  some  25  ses- 
sions last  spring,  the  task  before  us  was 
not  an  easy  one.  We  were  to  devise 
comprehensive  farm  legislation  for  the 
next  4  years.  To  construct  sound  policies 
and  effective  programs  that  far  into  the 
future  for  agriculture  is  always  difBcult. 
To  do  so  under  the  extreme  budget 
constraints  we  faced  this  year  was  a 
really  impossible  task. 

Still,  the  17  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  attempted  it.  and 
eu:hleved  at  least  a  limited  success.  The 
bill  which  we  reported  does  meet  certain 
necessary  criteria. 

S.  884  gives  the  Secretary  the  discre- 
tion he  requested  and  needs  to  operate 
efficient,  cost-effective  farm  program  for 
wheat,  com,  rice,  and  cotton. 

S.  884  also  meets  the  budget  test. 
Although  there  is  a  slight  overrun  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses S.  884  falls  within  the  goals  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

I  might  also  add  that — at  least  to  this 
Senator — 8.  884  falls  far  short  of  a  per- 
fect bill.  Indeed  in  other  years  and  under 
different  circumstances.  I  might  even 
have  said  that  S.  884  was  a  bad  bill.  But 
it  is  this  year,  and  this  bill  is  apparwitly 
the  best  that  we  could  do.  It  has  some- 
times been  said.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  Just  laws  are  the  ones  no  one  Is 
satisfied  with.  If  that  is  so.  then  sur^ 
S.  884  is  fair  legislation — for  no  one  ap- 
pears to  be  happy  with  it.  A  rough  glance 
at  the  list  of  amendments  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  1981  farm  bill  is  being  at- 
tacked from  all  sides. 

There  are  amendments  to  increase  tar- 
get prices  and  loans  and  there  are 
amendments  to  reduce  them.  Perhaps  we 
should  take  that  as  a  clue,  Mr.  President, 
that  S.  884  does  strike  some  sort  of  mid- 
dle ground — a  compromise  which  no  one 
embraces,  but  which  we  can  all  perhaps 
live  with. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  attack  S.  884 
have  advanced  a  number  of  argimients  in 
favor  of  reducing  or  even  eliminating 
some  of  the  crucial  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  programs  for  commodities. 
These  argiunents  more  often  than  not 
are  based  on  false  impressions  of  the 
programs  and  their  effects.  I  would  like 
to  debunk  some  of  those  popular  myths. 

The  first  myth  Is  that  farm  programs 
are  necescarily  expensive:  that  America's 
producers  are  draining  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Quite  simply,  this  is  not  true. 

Farm  programs  may  be  expensive  but 
they  do  not  need  to  be.  As  I  pointed  out 
during  the  Agriculture  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  S.  884,  we  have  accorded  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  discretionary  author- 
ity. Under  the  committee  bill,  Secretary 
Block  can  act  to  raise  target  prices  and 
loans  to  encourage  participation  in 
USD  A  programs.  He  can  require  a  paid 
diversion  or  set-aside  program  to  help 
bring  supplies  in  line  with  demand.  He 
can  stimulate  exports  and  he  can  set 
storage  payments  and  interest  rates  on 
the  farmer-held  reserve  program. 
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All  of  these  steps,  hix.  President,  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  Secretary.  It  is 
a  tremendous  kit  of  tools,  and  it  can — 
indeed,  it  should — be  used  to  insure  that 
farm  programs  provide  a  stable  economy 
for  agricultural  producers  without  an 
exorbitant  coet  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  under  S.  884 
Commodity  Credit  Corporaticm  costs  in 
fiscal  year  1982  could  exceed  M  billion. 
The  larger  than  expected  crops  this  year 
and  extremely  low  prices  may  well  mean 
this  is  true.  But  I  must  point  out  that  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering  can  hardly 
be  responsible  for  those  costs.  The  crops 
which  are  being  harvested  this  siunmer 
were  planted  last  fall  and  earlier  this 
sprin?.  Any  program  costs  on  these  crops 
are  attributable  to  the  1977  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act,  as  amended.  While  it  is 
true  that  this  administration  is  only  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  management  of 
1981  crop  programs — and  therefore  their 
costs — it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  blame 
the  fi.scal  year  1982  costs  on  the  Congress 
and  this  bill. 

Instead,  I  would  point  out  that  sub- 
stantially the  same  authority  to  make 
adjustments  in  farm  programs  as  are  in 
8.  884  are  in  today's  statutes.  If  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  costs  in  fiscal 
year  1983— the  flrst  year  they  will  be 
fully  administered  under  the  1981  arm 
bill— are  as  great  as  fiscal  year  1982 
costs,  it  will  not  be  because  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  means  have  beai  given  to  the 
administration  to  run  an  efficient,  cost- 
effective  farm  program.  If  It  fails  to  do 
so,  it  Is,  as  they  say,  a  poor  carpenter 
who  blames  his  tools. 

A  second  myth  which  requires  debunk- 
ing is  that  target  prices  interfere  with 
the  market.  Nothing,  Mr.  President,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Target  prices 
do  not  interfere  in  the  market — that  is 
precisely  why  the  target  price  concept 
was  develoD<>d  in  the  first  place.  Target 
prices  and  deficiency  pasraients  are  in- 
tended to  provide  an  income  supplement 
to  farmers  in  years  when  large  crops  and 
insufficient  demand  cause  price  d^res- 
sicms. 

In  1973  and  again  in  1977,  Coa- 
gress  wrote  farm  bills  containing  target 
prices.  Why?  Because  farm  income  could 
not  be  allowed  to  fiuctuate  as  wildly  as 
crop  prices  sometimes  did.  The  farm 
sector  was  too  important  and  too  sensi- 
tive to  abandon  entirely  to  the  c(rid  ups 
and  downs  of  the  market.  Some  sort  of 
fioor— designed  to  help  producers 
through  the  bad  years — was  needed;  and 
yet  Congress  was  concerned  about  unduly 
interfering  in  the  market  and  raising 
food  prices  for  consumers. 

The  answer,  of  course,  was  target 
prices.  They  are  triggered  only  in  years 
of  extremely  low  prices  and  poor  farm 
income.  They  protect  America's  farmers 
from  the  worst  econ(Mnlc  catastroi^es ; 
allowing  producers  to  survive  for  another 
year  of  business.  But  at  the  same  time, 
target  prices  did  not  directly  increase 
market  prices.  They  did  not  decrease  our 
ability  to  export  and  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

The  reasons  that  made  target  prices 
sound  policy  In  1973  and  1977  have  not 
changed.  Target  prices  are  stlU  the  best 
solution  to  the  complex  problem  of  pro- 
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vlding    price   stability    without   un^ue 
market  interference. 

S.  884  is  a  compromise  which  took 
weeks  of  committee  hearings  to  develop. 
The  committee  has  done  the  best  job 
possible,  given  the  present  budget  con- 
straints. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  as  it  was  conceived 
originally,  S.  884,  as  passed  out  of  com- 
mittee and  reported  out  of  the  committee 
to  the  full  Senate,  be  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
if  this  is  not  the  situation,  I  will  have 
amendments  to  offer  to  reinstate  com- 
promises which,  as  I  understand,  will  be 
offered  to  the  bill  in  advance  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  farmers 
of  America  can  compete  adequately  in 
oiu"  free  enterprise  system.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  not  competing  freely 
with  unencumbered  ability,  insofar  as 
the  Congress  of  this  country.  And  I  go 
back  to  the  fact  that  I  sat  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  watched  the  minimum  price 
wage  bill  pass  with  an  automatic  escala- 
tor each  year.  Who  got  that  as  the  fruits 
of  their  labor?  Of  course,  it  was  the  in- 
dividual that  delivered  the  bread,  it  was 
the  baker  of  the  bread,  it  was  the  seller  of 
the  bread,  it  was  the  man  in  the  super- 
market that  sold  the  bread,  but  it  was 
not  the  farmer  whose  labor  produced  the 
wheat  for  the  bread.  That  chain  cycle 
started  above  the  farmer. 

What  that  did  is  it  exacerbated  infla- 
tion which  in  turn  came  back  and  addi- 
tionally penalized  the  farmer  with  in- 
creasing his  or  her  cost  of  production  to 
the  extent  that  the  family  farm  income 
today  in  no  way  is  covering  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  products  that  the  agri- 
cultural.  Industry  is  producing  in  this 
Nation. 

And  what  is  the  consequence  of  that? 
The  consequence  of  that  is  today  there 
are  twice  as  many  farm  bankruptcies 
taking  place.  They  cannot  all  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  what  we  are  debating 
here  today.  Some  of  it  has  to  do  a  great 
deal  with  the  interest  rates  confronting 
this  Nation  today,  also. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before 
and  I  will  say  again,  when  we  put  the 
family  farm  out  of  business,  we  have 
taken  the  life  blood  of  this  Nation  and 
turned  it  over  to  conglomerates  and  for- 
eign countries  in  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  extent  that  the 
day  will  come,  if  family  farms  are  no 
longer  available,  that  the  conglomerates 
and  other  countries  whom  we  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  will  set  the  prices  for  us, 
for  oiu-  consumers  in  ttie  aisles  of  the 
supermarkets  of  this  great  country  of 
ours.  And  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this 
room  wants  to  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before.  I  will 
have  some  amendments  to  offer  but,  as 
I  also  said  before.  I  feel  in  5V^  months 
we  evolved  a  bill  which  I  think  was  inad- 
equate but  yet  was  a  compromise  with 
the  budgetary  constraints  that  we  had 
placed  upon  us  at  that  time. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  debate  on  the  1981  farm  Wll.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
contribution  made  by  American  farmers 
to  our  national  well-being.  American 


farmers  represent  only  about  3  '/^  percent 
of  the  population,  yet  are  able  to  feed 
the  entire  Nation  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  tlie  world.  As  we  know,  the  farming 
sector  has  continued  to  increase  its  pro- 
ductivity while  other  segments  of  the 
economy  have  become  stagnant.  While 
it  took  7  hours  of  work  to  grow  100 
bushels  of  com  in  the  1965-69  period, 
the  same  amount  of  com  required  only 
4  hours  of  labor  10  years  later.  Higher 
productivity  has  also  helped  to  keep  food 
prices  down  in  an  age  of  spiralling  infla- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  principle  rea- 
sons for  continued  growth  of  agricul- 
tural productivity  is  the  strength  of  the 
free  market  economy.  Indeed.  American 
fanning  provides  us  with  a  textbook  case 
of  free  market  economics:  The  creativity 
and  hard  work  of  millions  of  producers 
results  in  an  abundance  of  high  quality 
foodstuffs,  unprecedented  in  world  his- 
tory. 

We  should  applaud  the  success  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  work  to  lessen  Gov- 
ernment interference  in  their  productive 
efforts.  We  have  all  seen  during  the  past 
two  decades  that  overregiilation  of  the 
economy  not  only  serves  to  reward  in- 
efficient producers,  but  also  discourages 
both  investment  and  individual  enter- 
prise. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  many  of 
our  trading  partners  do  not  share  oiu* 
commitment  to  free  trade.  Even  though 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to- 
taled over  $34  billion  last  year,  we  still 
retain  surplus  grain,  butter  and  other 
commodities  in  Government  silos  and 
warehouses.  If  we  are  to  encourage 
American  farmers  to  produce  as  much  as 
they  are  able,  then  we  should  assist  them 
by  working  to  reduce  restrictions  on  in- 
ternational trade  and  by  assuring  stable 
markets  for  their  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  twin 
goals  which  should  guide  our  discussion 
of  the  1981  farm  bill  should  be:  First, 
reduce  Federal  involvement  in  agricul- 
ture, and  second,  work  toward  free  and 
stable  international  trade  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

American  farmers  have  borne  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  even  more  than  most 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Because 
of  the  intense  competition  and  high 
yields  of  agricultural  production,  farm 
prices  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  costs 
of  production  and  with  the  general  in- 
flation rate.  The  farmer's  costs  have 
risen  from  70  to  80  percent  of  farm  re- 
ceipts in  the  past  20  years.  More  recently, 
the  cost  of  fertilizer,  which  is  largely 
produced  from  petroleum,  and  the  cost  of 
farm  operating  loans  have  skyrocketed. 
Total  indebtedness  for  farmers  has  in- 
creased from  $53  billion  in  1970  to  $157 
biUion  in  1979.  High  mterest  rates  have 
dramatically  increased  the  costs  of  serv- 
icing this  huge  debt. 

As  we  move  toward  reducing  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  agriculture,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  farmer's 
proflt  margin  has  been  squeezed  by  in- 
flation. We  must  not  penalize  this  highly 
competitive  and  productive  sector  of  the 
economy  by  suddenly  eliminating  dec- 
ades-old support  programs.  Instead,  we 
should  allow  the  producer  to  recover  the 
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costs  of  iwoduction  as  we  sedc  to  sta- 
bilize world  markets  and  control  infla- 
tion. 

In  amcluslon,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
Insist  that  we  begin  the  process  of  re- 
tiiming  agriculture  to  the  free  market 
system.  We  cannot  continue  to  support 
every  agricultural  crop  without  regard  to 
its  contribution  to  nutritional  needs,  its 
effect  on  the  economy,  our  balance  of 
imyments,  its  costs  to  the  Treasury,  and 
its  Inflationary  Impact.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  attention  to  each 
separate  program  contained  in  the  1981 
farm  bill.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  the  sugar 
title  from  the  farm  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  sugar  title  represents  an 
excellent  place  to  begin  our  drive  to  re- 
duce counterproductive  Government  in- 
v(rivement  in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth)  .  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  intention  to 
make  a  long  statement  regarding  either 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  farm  bill, 
S.  884,  or  on  the  refining  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  last  week  which 
the  chairman  Is  Introducing  today. 

Both  pieces  of  legislation  were  devel- 
oped under  the  most  trying  of  circum- 
stances— here  in  Washington  and  in 
rural  America — and  the  bipartisan  effort 
to  reconcile  budgetary  restraint  and  pre- 
vailing economic  distress  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

TODAY'S  THREAT  TO  OMNIBUS  FAKM  LXCISLATION 

I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  concept  of  omnibus  farm  legis- 
lation has  never  faced  to  my  knowledge 
as  severe  a  test  as  It  has  this  year. 

The  commitment  which  Congress  made 
last  spring  to  bring  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  imder  control  has 
brought  into  question  the  entire  system 
through  which  we  protect  and  support 
prices  of  basic  agricultural  commodities. 

We  have  now  seen  6  consecutive 
years  of  large  global  agricultural  pro- 
duction, unprecedented  interest  rates, 
sustained  double-digit  inflation,  and 
rocketing  fuel  and  fertilizer  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  failed  to 
protect  the  U.S.  farmer's  access  to  for- 
eign markets,  and  have  aUowed  the 
price-cutting  tactics  of  our  major  com- 
petitors to  reduce  America  to  the  world's 
supplier  of  last  resort. 

These  events  in  the  years  since  1975 
have  progressively  drained  both  profit 
and  equity  from  our  farm  economy,  and 
seriously  endanger  the  future  of  its  cor- 
nerstone— the  family  farm. 

It  is  not  only  the  viability  of  farm 
legislation  during  the  next  4  years  that 
we  are  addressing  today,  Mr.  President, 
but  the  more  crucial  issue  of  whether  the 
American  agricultural  system  can  and 
will  survive  the  1980's. 

rAKlI    LCGISI.ATION    IS    ONLT    PART    OF    THI 

aoLunoM 
As  we  have  seen  under  the  1977  farm 
bill  which  expires  with  this  year's  crops, 
no  one  piece  of  legislation  can  guarantee 


prosperity  In  agriculture.  It  must  be  ac- 
companied by  aggressive  policies  in  the 
area  of  foreign  trade,  by  a  revitalizatlon 
in  our  Nation's  Industrial  productivity, 
and  by  a  total  restructuring  of  Govern- 
ment's growth  and  regulatory  function. 

No  one  in  1977  could  have  foreseen  the 
economic  malaise  which  has  pervaded 
our  national  spirit  and  sapped  our  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  No  one  anticipated 
the  impact  which  politics  and  foreign 
policy  decisions  would  have  on  inter- 
national trade  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  only  by  redressing  these  condi- 
tions that  we  can  hope  to  return  our 
economy,  and  the  agriculture  sector 
which  plays  such  s  vital  role  in  its  per- 
formance, to  past  levels  of  prosperity. 

AGRICULTmB    AND    TRC    REACAM    ECONOMIC 
PACXAOI 

There  has  been  considerable  criti- 
cism, Mr.  President,  of  the  current  state 
of  the  economy,  of  the  administration's 
budget  and  tax  cuts  passed  by  Congress 
In  July,  of  the  need  for  additional  sav- 
ings to  bring  the  Federal  budget  into 
balance  in  1984,  and  of  continuing  high 
interest  rates. 

I  would  only  remind  the  administra- 
tion's critics,  however,  that  today's 
problems  have  been  40  years  in  the 
making,  and  that  President  Reagan's 
program  for  economic  recovery  is  still 
3  weeks  from  beginning  to  take  effect. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  previous  administrations — 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike — by 
taking  short-range  actions  to  put  off  the 
Inevitable  day  of  reck(mlng  rather  than 
dealing  with  the  root  cause  of  our  eco- 
nomic disease — the  unchecked  growth 
of  deficit  spending  by  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  returned 
from  10  days  in  my  home  State  during 
which  I  was  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
crisis  conditions  in  the  Nation's  farm  sec- 
tor. Many  farmers  are  facing  bankruptcy 
at  current  financing  costs,  and  many 
others  are  preparing  to  sell  out  while 
they  can  still  salvage  something  from 
30  or  40  years  of  hard  work. 

Almost  all  of  the  producers  I  met  with, 
however,  were  steadfast  in  their  belief 
that  the  President's  program  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  succeed;  that  partial 
solutions  and  exceptions  for  special  in- 
terests would  betray  the  mandate  which 
was  made  so  clearly  last  November  4. 

This  Senator  Intends  to  keep  that 
pledge,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  who  shared  our  commit- 
ment during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
administration  will  not  falter  at  the  first 
signs  that  the  medicine  is  only  beginning 
to  work. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  only 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  circimfi- 
stances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that.  If 
the  committee  bill  and  its  amendment 
are  not  approved  in  the  next  few  days, 
farm  legislation  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
other  Issues,  Including  the  revised  re- 
quirements of  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  and  by  the  60 
or  so  amendments  which  may  be  offered 
to  rewrite  various  provisions. 

I  join  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  in  asking  for  your  sup- 


port. 8.  884  as  amended  will  not  be  the 
bill  requested  by  the  administration,  but 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  not  on 
record  opposing  it.  It  does  not  attain  the 
level  of  savings  we  sought,  but  the  addi- 
tional cost — leas  than  $100  million  per 
year  over  the  4-year  life  of  the  bill — Is  a 
remarkable  achievement  under  unprec- 
edented circumstances. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  S.  884  as 
amended  will  also  not  be  the  legislation 
sought  by  many  of  our  national  and  com- 
modity farm  organizations.  I  only  ask 
that  you  carefully  consider  the  conse- 
quences if  the  (^position  of  both  those 
who  would  prefer  more  and  those  who 
would  prefer  less  ccunbine  to  defeat  the 
measure. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  must  move 
forward  to  address  questions  that  will 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  rural 
America — greater  than  any  minor  modi- 
fications in  the  cwnmittee  bill.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  enact  the  legislation  as 
proposed  than  to  perpetuate  a  debate 
that  will  never  be  resolved  to  everyone's 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  President,  having  had  an  oppor- 
timlty,  I  guess  that  is  the  correct  word, 
to  appear  on  the  floor  a  number  of  times 
on  farm  legislaticm,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  cwne  to  the  floor  under  the 
new  so-called  budget  constraints  where 
we  have  a  total  amoimt  of  money  and 
we  try  to  stay  within  those  figures.  One 
thing  that  adds  that  we  did  not  have 
before  is  a  little  competition  between 
commodities  because  If  so  much  goes  to 
one  commodity  It  may  mean  less  for  an- 
other commodity.  I  would  guess  that 
there  are  some  who  may  not  agree  with 
the  sort  of  loose  compromise  that  the 
majority  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it, 
agreed  to.  But  it  Is  the  hope  of  this  Sen- 
ator that  we  csoi  stick  together  and  pass 
a  bill,  and  pass  one  very  quickly. 

I  would  say  to  my  friends  that  we  are 
in  the  process  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
have  been  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  other  wheat-producing  States, 
of  making  plans  now  for  how  much 
should  be  planted  and  how  much  land 
should  be  worked.  Even  a  set-aside  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  comes  a  bit  late 
because  many  farmers  have  expended 
capital,  which  they  do  not  have  much  of, 
I  might  add,  these  days,  in  an  effort  to 
prepare  the  ground. 

So  we  are  hoping  that  we  can  pass  the 
bill  in  the  next  day  or  so  and  get  it  to  the 
House  side  to  see  what  action  the  House 
might  take. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  spoken  this 
morning  with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee.  Congressman  de  la  Garza, 
who  is  waiting  very  anxiously  for  the 
Senate  to  act  on  what  he  would  hope 
would  be  a  responsible  proposal  that 
might  be  looked  upon  with  some  favor  by 
the  House.  They  are  also,  of  course,  con- 
cerned about  the  budget,  as  we  all  are. 

I  have  said  in  my  own  State,  and  I  have 
said  to  farm  audiences,  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  economy,  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  and  the  general  problems 
we  have,  no  one  can  escape  the  budget 
constraints,  whether  it  is  agricultiuw, 
whether  it  Is  defense,  whether  it  is  food 
stamps,  whether  it  is  education,  what- 
ever program  It  might  be. 
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In  my  view,  the  big  problem  the  farm- 
ers and  those  in  rural  America  face  are 
high  interest  rates  and  high  inflation. 
I  really  believe  we  cannot  solve  those 
problems  by  trying  to  load  up  the  farm 
bill. 

We  have  tried  to  act  responsibly.  As  I 
understand  it,  we  are  not  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  the  administration.  But  with 
the  exception  of  dairy,  we  are  so  close  on 
the  other  major  commodities  that  we  are 
talking  about,  as  I  add  It  up,  less  than 
$100  million  difference  between  what  the 
administration  may  have  proposed  and 
what  the  majority  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans have  loosely  agreed  to  insofar 
as  the  dollar  amounts  are  concerned. 

If  you  look  over  the  life  of  a  farm  bill, 
a  4-year  program  with  the  major  com- 
modities of  wheat,  feedgrains,  cotton, 
rice,  and  the  other  commodities,  that  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  money.  Again,  these 
are  only  estimates,  as  I  was  reminded 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer.  Those  niunbers 
could  change.  If,  in  fact,  as  we  believe 
will  happen,  interest  rates  start  to  sub- 
side yet  this  year,  and  inflation  levels  off 
at  about  9  percent  and  drops  even  lower 
next  year,  then  these  flgures  will  drop. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  we  have  a 
severe  test  and  we  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  the  farm  bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Baker)  for  his  persistence  in 
urging  us  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
today.  We  do  not  have  total  agreement. 
There  are  sMne  who  do  not  like  the  sugar 
provision,  some  who  do  not  like  the  pea- 
nut provision,  some  who  do  not  like  the 
cotton  provision,  or  whatever.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  is  always  the  case  in 
farm  legislation.  This  Senator  can  never 
recall  a  farm  bill  coming  to  the  floor 
without  a  great  deal  of  debate  and  with- 
out some  difference  of  opinion  on  just 
how  we  ought  to  coiutruct  the  program. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  last  time  we  came 
here  with  general  legislation  we  ended 
up  passing  two  or  three  biUs  that  af- 
fected some  crops — sort  of  a  cafeteria 
approach,  everybody  taking  what  they 
wanted  to  take. 

It  was  not  particularly  successful  in 
the  flnal  analysis,  but  it  indicates  that  we 
have  had  some  concern  in  the  past  with 
farm  legislation.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  only 
part  of  the  solution. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  cer- 
tainly concerned  about  the  dairy  pro- 
gram will  take  a  hard  look  at  some  of  the 
suggestions  being  made. 

As  this  Senator  views  it,  if,  in  fact,  we 
can  pass  the  bill  that  I  have  referred  to 
as  sort  of  a  coalition  of  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  in  both  parties  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  major  commodities,  and  if 
somehow  we  can  accommodate  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  produce  milk  as  well 
as  the  consumers  in  this  country  and  the 
taxpayers  in  this  country,  as  far  as  that 
section  is  concerned,  it  is  the  belief  of 
this  Senator  that  we  can  pass  a  bill  that 
will  go  to  the  House  and  perhaps  receive 
favorable  consideration  and  be  signed  by 
the  President. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  that, 
"Well,  this  might  be  a  chance  for  the 
President  to  veto  his  first  piece  of  l^fls- 
lation  and  indicate  his  caacera  about  the 
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economy."  I  would  hope  that  Is  not  the 
case.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  I 
do  believe  that  we  have  acted  responsi- 
bly in  cutting  back  the  cost  of  the  bill 
that  came  out  of  the  committee,  S.  884. 

That  has  been  done,  I  might  add,  be- 
cause of  the  diligence  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Senator  Helms,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  Senator  Huddle- 
STON.  They  have  been  working  at  this  for 
the  i>ast  several  weeks.  I  might  also  add 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  personal  efforts 
of  Secretary  Brock  and  Under  Secretary 
Lyng,  meeting  with  every  farm  group  in 
the  late  days  of  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember and  going  over  the  bill  with  every 
different  commodity  group  to  see  if  they 
could  reach  some  agreement. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Senator  that  we 
have  just  about  done  that. 

I  will  be  speaking  later  on  to  certain 
amendments.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  may  have 
a  minor  amendment  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, eliminate  target  prices  and  go  back 
to  the  administration's  original  proposal. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, to  just  take  the  wheat-producing 
area,  since  the  Senator  frcm  Kansas  un- 
derstands that  maybe  better  than  some 
of  the  other  provisions,  we  do  not  want 
payments  under  the  target  price  pro- 
gram, but  we  would  like  some  protection. 
The  target  price  concept  does  offer  some 
protection.  It  also  has  a  way  of  putting 
pressure  on  any  administration  to  use 
every  possible  effort  it  can  and  every  tool 
it  can  to  bring  up  the  market  prices. 

The  farmers  in  my  State,  the  great, 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  do  not  want  Federal 
payments.  They  want  to  make  a  profit  in 
the  marketplace.  They  cannot  do  that 
when  the  price  of  wheat  is  40  cents,  50 
cents,  70  cents,  or  even  $1  less  than  the 
costs  of  production  per  bushel.  It  is  our 
hope  that  by  retaining  the  target  price 
concept  we  will  not  have  Government 
payments  but  we  will  have  enough  pres- 
sure on  any  administration  over  the  next 
4  years  that  will  indicate  they  are  going 
to  use  the  tools  in  the  farm  bill  to  bring 
up  market  prices.  Whether  that  is  set- 
aside,  diversion,  or  more  aggressive  ex- 
port policies  it  would  seem  to  me  that  is 
one  advantage  of  the  target  price  con- 
cept. 

Let  us  take  this  year,  for  example. 
Right  now  we  are  3'/2  months  into  the 
5-month  formula.  There  may  necessar- 
ily be  target  prices  paid  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers. To  me  that  is  unfortunate. 

That,  to  me,  is  sort  of  a  legacy  of  the 
embargo  Imposed  in  January  1980. 1  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  more  embargoes  or, 
if  there  are  embargoes,  they  are  going  to 
be  across  the  board  and  not  single  out 
farmers  in  this  country  for  special  con- 
sideration. We  are  reaping  the  last  ar"- 
verse  impact,  I  might  say,  of  the  so- 
called  embargo  imposed  by  President 
Carter.  I  do  not  say  that  in  a  partisan 
sense,  because  we  have  had  embargoes 
under  other  Presidents  who  were  Repub- 
lican. But  they  have  all  ended  up  having 
the  same  adverse  impact  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  have  had  to  come  to 
Congress,   and   the   American   taxpay- 


ers have  had  to  put  up  billions  of  dollars 
to  offset  the  adverse  impact  of  the  em- 
bargoes. 

We  go  back  to  the  soybean  embargo 
imder  President  Nixon.  What  was  the 
final  result?  We  almost  lost  the  market 
to  Brazil.  We  go  back  to  the  embargo  im- 
posed by  President  Ford.  That  did  not  do 
anything  as  far  as  the  Soviets  were  con- 
cerned. There  were  great  pressures  on  the 
President  to  impose  embargoes,  but  the 
net  result  was  that  we  lost  part  of  our 
markets  to  other  countries.  I  do  not  have 
the  flgures  before  me,  but  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  other  wheat-producing  countries, 
not  as  large  as  the  United  States,  if  we 
look  at  their  increase  in  exports  to  the 
Soviets  in  the  past  year  or  so,  we  ander- 
stand  just  what  an  impact  the  embargo 
had. 

If  we  Io(*  at  the  low  prices  in  the 
marketplace,  we  understand  today  what 
an  adverse  impact  the  embargo  had  on 
American  farmers.  I  believe  President 
Reagan  kept  his  campaign  promise.  He 
lifted  the  embargo.  Not  everybody 
agreed  on  that.  It  seemed  to  me  what 
the  President  might  do  to  lessen  the 
target  price  exposures,  even  though 
only  about  45  days  remain,  is  to  indicate 
that  it  is  administration  policy  up  and 
down  the  line— State  Department, 
USDA — that  if  we  have  a  big,  big  sur- 
plus of  wheat,  com  and  other  grains,  we 
are  prepared  to  sell  at  least  10  million 
tons,  hopefully  more,  to  the  Soviets  on 
commercial  terms. 

This,  in  itself,  would  not  cost  the 
President  anything,  but  it  would,  I  think, 
have  a  good  impact  on  market  prices.  It 
might  even  save  the  administration 
millions  of  dollars  when  they  have  to 
compute  what  target  prices  might  be 
after  the  5 -month  period  as  provided  in 
the  law. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  unless  we  do 
something  soon,  this  farm  bill  is  going 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  other  Issues.  In 
other  words,  if  we  reach  a  stalemate  on 
the  floor  and  cannot  proceed  with  the 
farm  bill,  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  decides  after  3  or  4 
days  that  we  can  just  not  pass  the  bill 
and  has  to  pull  it  down,  then  other  Is- 
sues are  going  to  be  closing  in  on  the 
time  that  we  have  remaining  this  year. 

There  is  not  any  great  interest,  as  we 
understand  the  term  "great,"  as  far  as 
monumental  issues  in  farm  legislation. 
That  does  not  mean  it  is  not  of  impor- 
tance to  America,  but  it  is  hard  to  drum 
up  a  great  deal  of  support  for  farm 
legislation  outs'de  those  of  us  who  come 
from  farm  States  and  farmers  and  con- 
sumers— some  consumers.  It  is  some- 
thing that  comes  along  every  4  years  or 
less  and  we  deal  with  it.  We  do  the  best 
we  can  under  the  circumstances.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  issues — all  the 
appropriations  bills,  the  debt  ceiling, 
•social  security  legislation,  new  budget 
cuts,  and  other  matters  that  I  th'.nk  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  outlined 
when  Congress  reconvened  last  Wed- 
nesday which  would  indicate  that  now 
is  the  time  for  the  farm  bill  not  only  to 
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be  brought  up  In  the  Senate  but  to  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  so  we  might  move 
on  to  other  business  and  go  to  confer- 
ence on  the  farm  bill.  Hopefully,  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  move  very  quick- 
ly. Then  we  can  say  to  the  American 
farmer  that  we  did  act,  we  acted  re- 
sponsibly. We  did  not  ti7  to  bust  the 
budget  with  the  farm  bill. 

I  know  that  some  find  it  difficult  to 
vote  for  farm  legislation  and  I  know 
that  some  fanners  themselves  would  like 
100  percent  of  parity,  they  would  like 
loan  rates  at  100  percent,  they  would 
like  target  prices  at  100  percent.  But 
the  taxpayers  have  an  interest,  too. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  you  travel  across 
most  farm  States,  you  do  not  see  a  great 
number  of  young  fannerB.  Even  the  per- 
centage that  there  are,  I  think,  has 
probably  fairly  well  stabilized.  Hopefully, 
it  is  going  to  increase  in  the  next  few 
years.  But  we  need  to  do  what  we  can  to 
protect  farm  income — not  to  shovel  it 
out  of  the  Treasury;  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  Treasury — but  to  protect  farm  in- 
come. This  Senator  believee  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  that  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  with  the  so-called  modifica- 
tions that  he  will  present  at  some  time 
later  cm  In  the  discussicm  of  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  we  can,  for 
the  most  part,  accommodate  the 
wishes — in  fact,  the  hopes — of  the  ad- 
ministration. Again,  I  remind  those  who 
may  be  listening  in  their  offices  and  may 
be  voting  on  some  of  the  amendments 
that  they  look  at  S.  884  and  then  the  so- 
called  countercompranise  offered  by  the 
administration,  presented  by  Secretary 
Block  to  the  ir.embers  of  the  committee 
just  a  few  days  ago,  then  the  modifica- 
tions that  will  be  offered  with  the  ex- 
ception of  dairy  in  the  next  few  hours, 
probably  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  If  we  add  up  the 
difference  in  cost,  we  find,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas — I  hope  accurately — out- 
lined, less  than  a  half  billion  dollars 
total,  probably  $100  million  for  the  next 
4  years  above  what  the  administration 
Indicated  they  would  accept. 

Now,  $100  million  is  a  lot  of  money 
and  $100  million  should  be  scrutinized 
carefully.  But  these  are  estimates.  We 
believe  that  in  the  final  analysis,  they 
will  come  within  the  numbers  projected 
by  the  adirJnlstratlon.  We  are  talking 
about  major  farm  crops — peanuts,  sugar, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains.  Hopefully 
we  can  work  out  some  accommodation 
on  the  dairy  section.  If  we  cannot,  it  is 
the  view  of  this  Senator  that  we  just 
ought  to  bring  up  dairy  by  Itself.  If  the 
dairy  people  want  to  go  it  alone,  they  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity.  If  they  do 
not  want  to  compromise,  they  are  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  go  it  alone. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  farmers  and  consumers 
in  this  country  to  try  to  reach  some  ac- 
coirmodation  on  the  dairy  section.  If 
that  cannot  be  done — and  I  hope  there 
are  some  of  us  who  believe  we  can  sup- 
port agriculture,  support  dairy  produc- 
ers, dairy  farmers,  and  consumers — we 
can  ourselves  offer  some  modification  of 


the  dairy  provision  now  contained  In 
S.  884  to  lower  the  cost.  If  that  is  not 
done,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator 
that  that  would  increase  the  cost  over 
the  next  4  years  by  about  $1  billion.  In- 
stead of  $400  million  added  cost  or  $500 
million,  we  are  going  to  have  about  $1.5 
blUlon  of  added  cost  because  of  the  one 
section. 

I  hope  that  those  who  look  after  the 
interests  of  American  dairy  farmers  will 
understand  that  if  there  is  no  inclination 
to  go  along,  they  may  have  to  go  alone. 
I  am  not  certain  what  the  outcome  of 
that  might  be  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  indicate  that 
there  are  certainly  some  concerns  about 
this  bill  on  the  House  side.  This  Senator 
is  not  certain  what  will  happen  on  the 
House  side,  but  I  am  told  that  they  feel 
very  strongly  on  the  House  side  that  they 
have  to  stay  within  the  so-called 
Oramm-Latta  budget  constraints.  If 
that  is  the  case,  if  they  exceed  that,  I  am 
advised,  they  might  have  great  difficulty 
in  passing  a  bill  on  that  side. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  both  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  for  their  bipartisan 
effort  in  getting  this  bill  before  us  and 
getting  it  passed  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
his  analysis  of  where  we  stand.  I  ask 
him  if  it  is  not  correct  that  S.  884,  as  it 
will  be  modified  by  the  package,  moves 
the  bill  $1.3  billion  closer  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  The  Sena- 
tor has  even  a  somewhat  more  accurate 
figure.  I  was  sort  of  rounding  off  figures, 
but  he  is  correct.  It  is  about  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  does  not  leave  very 
much  difference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  administration  pro- 
posal and  the  revised  Senate  proposal 
will  cost  the  same  thing,  within  the  CBO 
figures. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
what  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  if  we 
do  not  move  along  and  pass  a  farm  bill 
in  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  pull  it  down,  and  the 
likel  hood  is  that  there  will  not  be  a  bill. 
Then  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  anything 
will  happen,  but  we  go  back  to  the  1949 
act.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  we  do  not  want  that  to 
happen. 

I  am  speaking  now  not  for  Senators  but 
for  farmers  and  others  who  would  have 
to  comply  with  that  act.  In  addition,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  cost  would  be  out 
of  sight; 

Mr.  HELMS.  Twenty-foxu-  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  4-year  period. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  out  of  sight. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  out  of  sight.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  beHeve  It 
is  important  that  we  review  the  bidding 


as  to  how  we  came  to  this  point,  prior  to 
getting  mto  these  amendments. 

Clearly,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  Mr.  Dole,  have  outlined  the  ef- 
forts of  the  committee  to  try  to  bring 
about  income  security  for  farmers  and  at 
the  same  time  to  do  so  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget  process. 

Those  who  witnessed  tne  initial  hear- 
ings and  the  markup  will  recall  the  press 
coverage  during  the  days  of  the  markup, 
in  which  it  was  apparent  that  amend- 
ments being  made  to  the  original  admin- 
istration proposal  were  adding  substan- 
tial sums  of  money.  Indeed,  each  aay  of 
the  markup,  it  became  a  questi(Hi  of  try- 
ing to  gage  how  far  we  had  marched  up 
the  hill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  kept  assuring  the  committee 
and  the  press  and  Americans  that  we 
were  marching  up  the  hlU  rapidly  but 
that,  indeed,  we  would  have  to  march 
down  agadn;  that  we  were  under  con- 
straints, as  are  all  other  committees,  of 
the  general  budget  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  markup  concluded; 
and  S.  884,  which  came  as  the  veliicle  for 
our  consideration  on  the  fioor  today,  ar- 
rived with  a  very  large  price  tag  on  It  at 
that  point.  The  administration  may  have 
been  thinking  in  terms  of  an  overall  cost 
for  fiscal  1982  of  between  $1.5  and  $2 
billion.  It  ended  up,  apparently,  some- 
where between  $2.1  billion  and  $2.3  bil- 
lion, according  to  USDA  estimates. 

Our  dilemma  is  compounded  as  we 
come  to  this  debate  in  the  month  of 
September  because  USDA  now  estimates 
that  the  same  bill  that  was  worth  $2.3 
billion,  more  or  less,  when  we  completed 
it  in  the  spring,  is  now  worth  over  $4  bil- 
lion. The  compromises  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Agriculture  Committee 
have  attempted  to  fashion  would  shave 
that  $4  billion  plus  by  $200  million  or 
$300  million  at  most. 

I  suspect  that  throughout  the  consid- 
eration of  the  debate,  differing  figures 
will  be  offered  as  to  how  much  money  is 
to  be  expended  in  the  course  of  this  mul- 
tiyear  bill.  However,  for  the  sake  of  the 
record,  let  me  offer  estimates  that  have 
been  mtule  today. 

The  administration,  as  of  1  p.m.,  has 
released  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
committee  proposal,  and  this  is  the  sub- 
stitute that  will  be  offered  shortly,  some- 
time today,  with  or  without  daii7  at- 
tached to  it.  The  estimate  is  $12.2  bil- 
lion, as  compared  to  an  estimate  of  $9.01 
billion  for  the  administration's  original 
proposal.  The  cost  of  S.  884  is  still  es- 
timated by  the  administration  at  $13 
billion. 

So  the  administration  Is  suggesting 
that  the  committee  proposal  over  a  5- 
year  period  does  shave  the  $13  billion 
down  to  $12.2  bUlion;  but  it  is  still 
clearly  In  excess,  by  over  $3  billion,  of 
the  administration  proposal,  which  in 
itself  presumably  is  barely  Inside  the 
guidelines  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CBO  has  different  estimates.  It 
estimates  the  committee  compromise  at 
$13.2  billion.  That  is  a  full  billion  doUars 
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higher  than  the  USDA  estimates.  But 
the  CBO  also  estimates  the  administra- 
tion proposal  at  $12.3  billion. 

Thus,  the  dialog  that  just  ensued  be- 
tween Senator  Helms  and  Senator  Dole, 
suggesting  that  the  two  are  coming  close 
together — ^indeed  they  are,  both  at  an 
extraordinarily  high  level. 

I  point  out  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  CBO 
estimates  are  apparently  due  to  the 
higher  CBO  estimates  of  dairy  and 
wheat  and  lower  CBO  estimates  of  rice. 

The  dairy  and  wheat  situations  point 
up  the  general  course  that  the  commit- 
tee followed  and  the  general  course  that 
I  believe  the  committee  should  not  adopt 
today,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  amend  it  if  the  committee  persists. 

There  Is  no  way  of  estimating  the  cost 
of  this  bill  so  long  as  the  imcontroUables 
represented  in  the  target  prices  remain. 
There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  making  an 
estimate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  pointed  out  that  he  does  not 
want  direct  cash  payments  to  Kansas 
wheat  farmers,  that  that  is  abhorrent 
to  him— the  thought  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  shelling  out  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  Kansas 
wheat  farmers  imder  this  bill  or  any 
other  bill. 

He  points  out.  however,  that  they 
should  have  some  protection,  and  others 
have  pointed  out  the  need  for  some  basic 
way  of  covering  production  costs. 

The  dilemma  is,  of  course,  that  at  this 
moment  the  5-month  average  of  wheat 
prices  points  to  a  situation  in  which  not 
only  Kansas  wheat  farmers  but  also 
wheat  farmers  all  over  our  country,  on 
a  2.75  billion  bushel  crop,  will  be  receiv- 
ing so  many  cents  for  each  of  those 
bushels. 

The  way  the  target  price  system  works 
Is  that  you  take  the  5-month  average  of 
cash  prices  in  the  field,  at  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  if  that  average  is  less  than  the 
target  price,  every  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try who  produced  a  bushel  of  wheat  is 
eligible  for  that  spread  times  the  num- 
ber of  bushels  his  local  agricultural  sta- 
bilization committee  gives  him  credit  for 
producing  on  historical  averages  of  his 
farm  acreage  and  his  normal  production. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  he  sold 
the  crop  a  long  time  ago,  went  into  the 
futures  market  and  made  a  profit.  He  is 
entitled  to  an  uncontrollable  factor  that 
the  target  price  represents. 

The  USDA  believes  that  that  wUl  be 
$500  million  of  payments  in  this  crop 
year,  if  a  wheat  crop  already  harvested 
Is  playing  its  way  out  now  through  the 
5-month  averages. 

The  fact  of  life  is,  as  pointed  out  In 
the  dairy  situation,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  buying  half  the  butter 
produced  In  the  country.  There  are 
enormous  oversupplles.  Yet.  the  commit- 
tee, in  its  wisdom,  is  still  attempting  to 
do  what  it  calls  a  finely-tuned  job  of 
compromising. 

The  only  compromise  is  within  the 
members  of  the  committee,  sitting 
around  the  table,  each  trying  to  protect 
a  specific  commodity.  That  is  the  only 
compromise,  "niere  is  no  compromise 
with  the  Treasiiry,  with  the  rest  of  the 


Senate  having  passed  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, with  the  consumers  in  this  country, 
or  with  any  of  the  normal  factors  of  the 
market. 

The  question  always  was;  Could  you 
get  a  compromise  within  the  committee 
so  that  nobody  would  sepak  out  and  say, 
essentially,  "This  won't  work"?  Here  are 
imcontroUables  sprouting  in  every  di- 
rection; costs  for  the  next  5  years  be- 
yond anyone's  prediction.  How  in  the 
world  would  a  Senator  know  what  the 
weather  Is  going  to  be  like  for  5  years, 
what  the  predilections  of  various  fac- 
tors may  be  as  to  whether  to  plant  or 
not  to  plant? 

Of  course,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  defenseless  against 
this  situation.  Already,  to  take  a  very 
concrete  example  that  is  not  hypotheti- 
cal, wheat  has  acted  and  said  that  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  target  price,  if  they 
are  going  to  nm  up  the  cash  register 
and  pay  out  $500  million,  then  next  year 
the  farmers  in  this  coimtry  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  planting  15  percent  of 
wheat  average  if  they  want  to  partici- 
pate. 

In  other  words,  the  wheat  crop  was 
up  14  percent  this  year.  The  USDA  is 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  cut  out  15 
percent  of  the  wheat  crop.  Iliat  means 
that  if  you  are  a  wheat  farmer,  and  I 
am — and  there  are  not  too  many  on  this 
floor  who  are — my  fields  will  be  measured 
row  by  row.  We  will  have  the  inspectors 
out  again  with  the  aerial  photographer. 
In  the  event  we  should  misplant  two  or 
three  rows,  we  knock  it  out,  sdl  the  way 
back,  with  the  complications  of  controls 
and  invasion  into  the  workings  of  our 
farms,  and  we  cannot  use  that  acreage 
for  other  purposes.  We  cannot  plant  com 
there.  We  cannot  plant  soybeans.  We  do 
not  do  anything. 

In  short,  this  bill,  with  target  prices 
supposedly  to  help  farmers,  is  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  use  of  productive  land  that 
cannot  be  used  while  the  USDA  tries  to 
control  the  excesses  that  all  of  this  has 
spawned.  We  loiow  that  and  it  was  argued 
ably  within  the  committee  that  the 
USDA's  new  course,  the  Secretary's  new 
course  was  absolutely  right:  Get  rid  of 
the  target  prices.  Let  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  a  manager,  not  a  cashier 
passing  out  money,  a  manager,  so  that 
we  have  some  chance  using  farmer-held 
reserves,  using  loan  rates,  using  all  of 
the  efforts  that  we  have  to  push  exports 
and  finally  coming  to  a  conclusion,  that 
simply  saying,  "My  production  costs  is 
I  number  of  dollars  is  not  a  justification 
for  me  to  be  paid  that  amount  of  money." 
That  is  not  the  way  the  market  works  and 
in  my  judgment  It  Is  not  the  way  the 
market  should  work. 

In  short,  if  there  is  not  a  demand  for 
certain  supplies  in  this  country,  the 
market  should  indicate  to  many  farmers 
they  should  not  be  producing.  There  is 
no  God-given  right  every  year  to  go  out 
and  plant  and  simply  to  say  "I  will  be 
guaranteed  because  of  target  prices  x 
number  of  dollars  because  it  costs  me  so 
much  to  do  something  the  market  did  not 
need." 

I  think  all  of  us  appreciate  the  ad- 
justments that  have  to  be  made  as  we 


move  from  one  style  of  agriculture  to 
another.  But  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, given  full  fiexibility  xmder  his  orig- 
inal proposal  to  set  low  rates,  to  move 
into  farmer-held  grain  reserves  with 
vigor,  offered  swne  excellent  fioors  and 
possibilities  for  that  adjustment.  I  ap- 
preciate that  a  long  time  ago  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  face  of  this  bill  abandoned 
that  situation,  but  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  me  this  morning  to  make 
certain  that  It  appears  in  this  part  of 
the  debate. 

This  is  dated  September  14.  1981,  to- 
day, from  the  UJB.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Dbab  Dick;  Ttumk  you  for  your  letter  re- 
questing the  Administration's  view  on  your 
proposed  amendments  which  would  sub- 
stitute our  original  commodity  provisions  for 
the  current  language  contained  in  S.  884,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  The  Administration 
finds  your  amendments  to  S.  884  consistent 
with  our  original  bill.  Based  on  a  prior  com- 
mitment, however,  the  Administration  has 
agreed  not  to  take  a  position  on  peanut  and 
sugar  legislation  at  this  time. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  was  wUI- 
Ing  to  work  with  the  Congress  In  a  mutual 
effort  to  write  a  farm  bill  that  not  only 
would  help  our  farmers  and  ranchers  but 
also  be  res|>onslbIe  from  a  budgetary  stand- 
point. Recently  we  proposed  a  package  of 
amendments  to  S.  884  that  would  achieve 
these  goals.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, while  coming  closer.  faUed  to  meet 
our  objectives. 

We  support  your  efforts  to  bring  prosperity 
to  American  agriculture  through  a  greater 
market  orientation.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
restore  profitability  for  American  farmers. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  say  that  I  In- 
tend at  the  proper  time,  and  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  enter  into  time  agreements 
on  each  of  my  amendments,  to  expedite 
the  debate.  I  think  after  one  goes 
through  on  a  target  price  debate  we  wUl 
be  able  to  reach  decisions  on  the  others, 
ad  seriatim,  very  rapidly.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  peanut  issue  has  been  well 
debated  for  a  long  time  and  by  this  time 
most  Members  of  the  Senate  have  an 
idea  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

I  am  prepared  to  move  expeditiously 
in  that  area,  also,  as  may  be  required. 
I  hope  all  other  Senators  will  share  my 
desire  to  move  expeditiously. 

I  think  we  must  now  get  back  to  mar- 
ket orientation  and  get  rid  of  the  tcu-get 
prices.  This  is  where  the  money  lies.  Un- 
til we  do,  this  bill.  I  think.  Is  in  jeopardy, 
and  even  more  in  jeopardy  is  the  faith 
oi  the  American  people  that  do  not  re- 
ceive kindly  special  interests,  as  good  as 
these  interests  may  be,  self-dealing  as 
we  might  be  accused  of  dealing  if  we  are 
to  front  for  each  commodity.  In  my  State 
com  is  big  and  wheat  is  big,  but  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  take  on.  as  each 
Senator  knows,  the  fact  that  target 
prices  in  those  two  areas  are  wrong  in 
a  market  sense,  a  budgetary  sense,  and 
the  imcontrollable  sense  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  in  overall  budgetary 
considerations,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
due  course  the  majority  of  our  colleagues 
will  agree  with  that  position. 
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I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  some  research  that  I  think  is 
very  important.  I  was  intrigued  by  men- 
tion earlier  on  of  the  consequences  if 
we  did  not  pass  a  farm  bill  and  men- 
tion of  restoration  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1949  and  others. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
it  true  that  he  has  put  pencil  on  paper 
and  tried  to  come  up  with  some  of  the 
costs  that  are  involved  In  the  event  that 
we  should  not  be  successful  in  passing 
legislation  this  month? 

Mr.  JEP8EN.  I  have.  The  Senator 
mentioned  that  the  projected  costs  under 
current  plans  and  suggestions,  target 
prices,  and  so  on,  for  wheat  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  cf  $500 
million  for  next  year.  If  indeed  we  should 
not  have  a  farm  bill,  as  I  feel  strongly 
we  must  have  of  some  kind,  indeed  then, 
as  the  law  states,  we  revert  back  to  the 
farm  legislation  of  1949. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  present 
projections  of  the  new  wheat  crop,  the 
cost  next  year  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  taxpayers  would  be  $1.8  billion. 

That  is  nearly  as  much  in  1  year  for 
one  commodity  under  the  1949  farm  leg- 
IslatiiHi  as  the  entire  proposed  bill  as  it 
came  out  from  the  Senate  committee  was 
for  4  years  for  everything. 

So  when  we  hetu-  talk  of  possibly  not 
arriving  at  some  type  of  a  farm  bill  or 
the  possibility  of  reverting  back  to  the 
1949  bill,  I  think  that  imder  any  circum- 
stances should  not  be  used  either  as  a 
lever,  as  a  threat  or  as  a  fallback  because 
It  is  unthinkable.  It  is  not  realistic,  it  is 
Just  not  acceptable  to  even  have  that 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  frcHn  Iowa,  out  of  curiosity, 
whether  he  has  ask^  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  their  reactions 
with  regard  to  moving  back  to  ttiat  leg- 
islation? 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  did  as  late  as  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  in  a  Joint  Economic  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  economic  value 
of  the  agricultural  sector  to  our  economy 
of  this  country. 

The  Secretary  appeared,  and  I  asked 
the  Secretary  as  to  what  thoughts  they 
had  about  possibly  reverting  back  to  the 
1949  program.  He  replied  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  to  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality  that  might  happen  they  have 
people  working  on  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  implement  that. 

At  that  point  I  did  ask  the  Secretary 
if  he  thought  that  under  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  there  was  any  realistic 
rationale  at  all  for  thinking  we  could 


live  or  exist  under  that  program,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  fact  that  the 
costs  for  just  1  year  for  the  wheat  pro- 
gram would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  4 
years  for  the  entire  program  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  committee,  and  he  in- 
dicated he  was  ftuniliar  with  that.  He  in- 
dicated they  were  aware  of  that,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  it  would  be  not 
realistic  at  all  to  consider  reverting  to 
the  1949  act. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  who 
has  worked  so  hard  on  general  economic 
problems  in  this  country. 

I  would  just  add  my  own  comment, 
Mr.  President,  that  clearly  those  of  us 
who  visited  with  our  constituents 
throughout  the  month  of  Augiist  came 
back  to  Washington,  as  did  many  others, 
with  the  thought  that  Congress  would  be 
serious  about  budgets,  that  the  President 
clearly  would  be  serious  about  offering 
cuts  and  not  additions;  that  we  would  all 
be  serious  about  the  lowering  of  interest 
rates.  One  of  the  ways  that  has  been 
found  to  bring  some  potential  for  less 
governmental  borrowing  is  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending. 

It  is  amazing  that  we  meet  in  this 
Chamber — this  may  be  off  the  beaten 
track  to  all  the  rest  of  the  debate — and 
we  still  throw  out  ideas  with  the  thought 
that  without  an  agricultural  bill  at  this 
time  we  could  go  into  as  much  as  $84 
billion  for  spending. 

If  I  heard  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  earlier  in  his  estimate  of  the  4- 
year  consequences,  it  truly  is  unthink- 
able. If  the  American  people  find  this  bill 
now  to  be  a  dubious  exercise  of  special 
interests,  clearly  figures  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  or  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  propounding  are  even 
more  outrageous.  It  brings  me  back  to  a 
central  thought  that  I  have,  and  that  is 
that  American  agriculture  really  needs 
friends  right  now,  not  people  doing  in 
agricultural  legislation  by  overreaching, 
by  special  arrangement. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  responsible 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  The  country 
is  watching  this  as  the  first  money  bill 
out  of  the  box  following  the  recess,  the 
very  first  one,  and  if  the  response  of  the 
Senate  is  to  spend  more  and  more  and 
add  on,  that  is  not  the  response,  in  my 
judgment,  the  public  was  looking  for  or 
hopeful,  I  think,  that  the  majority  of 
Senators  would  look  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  First,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding.  It  is  my  impression, 
and  I  would  be  delighted  to  be  corrected 
if  I  am  wrong,  that  the  amoimt  of  the 
bill  we  have  brought  before  the  Senate 
is  less  than  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  think  that  is  incorrect 
by  all  estimates.  It  is  clearly  much  more 
than  the  budget  that  thiz;  Senate  passed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  What  was  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  for  agriculture  when  he 
presented  it  to  Congress?  Would  the  Sen- 
ator enlighten  me? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  was  present  during 
the  old  days  of  that  debate  when  we 


were  talking  about  $1.3  billion;  that  was 
escalated  to  $2  billion  by  the  time  it  got 
out  of  committee. 

Mr.  JifELCHER.  Can  the  Senator  en- 
lighten me  further  then  as  to  the  dollar 
figure  the  Senator  is  proposing  as  the 
President's  budget  for  this  bill? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  proposing 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Whenever  he  present- 
ed the  budget,  the  first  of  June  or  what- 
ever sequence  you  can  enlighten  me  on? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  proposing  a  series 
of  amendments  and,  hopwlully,  all  would 
pass,  and  all  would  do  away  with  target 
prices  for  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  cotton, 
and  by  eliminating  the  target  prices  and 
giving  the  Secretary  fiexibillty,  the  Sec- 
retary can  then  by  definition  make  cer- 
tain he  stays  within  the  administration's 
budget,  and  he  eliminates  the  uncontrol- 
lable feature. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
would  like  to  be  enlightened  as  to  what 
was  the  President's  first  budget  request, 
the  modified  budget  request  prior  to  the 
recess,  and  what  is  the  President's  budget 
request  now  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  fur- 
nish that  information  to  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator.  I  expect  it  will  be  illuminated 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  My  purpose 
is  simply  to  make  certain  that  we  get 
whatever  the  budget  turns  out  to  be  by 
giving  the  Secretary  flexibility  to  man- 
age it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Am  I  to  Interpret  that 
to  mean  that  there  have  been  several 
different  budget  figures  and  that  they 
keep  changing  and  that  they  keep 
changing  downward? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes,  that  is  right.  I  think 
that  is  the  nature  of  the  budget  process 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  still  ap- 
parent it  will  continue  to  be  as  the  Pres- 
ident tries  to  grapple  with  a  deficit  that 
continues  to  grow  rather  than  gets 
smaller. 

My  imderstanding  is  that  the  deficit 
of  $42.5  billion  is  in  danger  of  not  being 
met,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  not 
to  contribute  toward  escalating  that  any 
higher. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Well,  I  will  ask  one 
further  question  and  I  again  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Do  we  have  much  chance,  any  chance, 
of  passing  a  farm  bill  which  is  for  3 
years'  duration  which  will  satisfy  what- 
ever the  changing  budget  figxires  are  of 
the  President? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  a 
good  opportimity  to  pass  a  farm  bill  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
the  fiexibillty  to  set  loans  and  make  pur- 
chases as  opposed  to  being  locked  into 
target  prices. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  may  not  have  stated  my  ques- 
tion properly. 

Has  the  Senate  a  decent  chance  of 
passing  a  farm  bill  with  a  certain  set 
of  figures  that  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
CBO  as  being  the  cost,  and  satisfying 
whatever  the  President's  changing  budg- 
et requirements  will  be  or  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  revise — I  am  advised  that 
the  administration  recommended  $3.9 
billion  as  the  budget  costs  for  fiscal  1982; 
that  we  passed,  the  committee  passed, 
slightly  higher  than  that,  $200  million 
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more  than  that,  slightly  more;  and  then 
there  is  going  to  be  a  revised  Senate 
figure  of  $3.9  billion  or  almost  $4  billion. 

The  point  of  my  question  is :  Since  the 
President's  budget  changes  no  matter 
what  we  face  here,  might  there  be  some 
readjustment  and  are  we  not  still  subject 
to  the  usual  procedure  of  appropriation 
bills  being  the  determinative  factor? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Well,  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  well  taken.  I  would  suppose  there 
would  be  many  further  changes  in  the 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  bill  and  may- 
be even  of  the  President's  requests  of  us 
during  the  course  of  this,  and  the  appro- 
priation process  follows,  as  the  Senator 
points  out. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  the  nature 
of  the  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
an  impossible  one  trying  to  quantify  the 
unknowable.  It  appears  to  me,  since  the 
known  uncontrollables  are  in  the  target 
price  areas,  that  the  elimination  of  that 
particular  area  makes  it  possible  for  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  a  President 
to  stay  within  the  range  of  an  acceptable 
budget  that  becomes  more  knowable,  as 
opposed  to  the  weather  and  the  wheat 
crops  and  all  the  other  things  for  4  or  5 
years  that  are  unknowable. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  think  he  is  raising  some 
very  worthwhile  points. 

I  wonder  what  time  we  could  look  at 
the  Senator's  amendment  with  a  total 
dollar  flgiire  which  would  purport  to  rep- 
resent what  the  administration  today 
would  like  to  see  as  the  budget  figure, 
say,  for  fiscal  1982  or  a  combination  of 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  This  Senator  would  sim- 
ply reply  that  my  purpose  would  be  to 
make  certain  we  were  within  the  limits 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  this 
body  has  already  passed.  I  am  offering  a 
course  of  action  that  I  am  certain  will 
bring  us  to  that  point  by  elimination  of 
the  target  prices  in  four  areas. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  what  the 
administration's  budget  is  in  reference  to 
this  bill  and  to  the  farm  program,  it  is  a 
little  bit  difficult  because  it  has  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

I  can  understand  that,  but  we  have 
to  use  some  sort  of  figures  that  we  are 
talking  about  being  the  ssime.  What  the 
administration  is  now  suggesting  is  that 
there  be  some  changes  in  the  farm  bill 
that  will  reflect  lowered  costs,  lowered 
outlays,  for  conunodities,  and  those  pro- 
grams that  are  connected  with  commod- 
ities. 

I  would  like  to  list,  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic which  reads  the  Record,  what  the 
1982  proposed  budget  was  as  presented 
by  the  administration  at  the  time  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  drafted 
S.  884  for  these  commodities  and  costs 
that  are  connected  with  these  commodi- 
ties. I  will  now  read  them. 

Dairy,  wheat,  feedgralns,  cotton,  rice, 
soybeans,  peanuts,  tobacco,  sugar,  ex- 
port credit,  storage  facility  loans,  net  in- 
terest, working  capital,  administration, 
other,  sunflowers,  and  wool. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  working 
capital,  in  sugar,  and  in  sunflowers  for 


fiscal  1982  the  administration  recom- 
mended zero  in  each  area. 

That  total  as  recommended  by  the 
administration  for  flscal  1982  came  to 
$2,182  billion. 

The  committee  bill,  S.  884,  as  reported, 
added  $101  million  to  dairy.  That  was  a 
semiannual  price  adjustment  on  dairy 
as  the  price  fell  below  70  percent  on 
March  1. 

The  committee  deducted  or  changed 
in  their  bill  from  the  wool  program  a  de- 
duction of  $15  million.  So  the  net  dif- 
ference is  an  increase  over  and  above 
what  the  administration  recommended 
of  $86  million. 

Now  if  we  come  in  with  a  lower  figure 
that  is  up,  the  President  or  the  admin- 
istration are  certainly  entitled  to  lower 
their  budget  estimates,  their  budget  re- 
quests. I  expect  that  is  what  Senator 
LuGAR  would  like  to  do  with  his  amend- 
ment, to  reflect  those  lower  budget  re- 
quests. But  it  is  important  to  identify 
where  we  are  starting  so  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration requests  and  what  they  are 
asking  for  in  these  reductions  and  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  aslting  for  re- 
ductions. 

In  either  case,  it  ought  to  be  obvious 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  very  minus- 
cule part  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 

I  would  like  to  now  tiu-n  to  a  couple 
of  different  subjects,  some  amendments 
that  I  shall  offer  and  on  which  we  can 
perhaps  agree. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  12  years- 
plus,  and  during  all  those  12  years  I  have 
been  concerned  that  the  inspection  proc- 
ess we  have  on  imported  meats  left  a  lot 
to  be  desired.  Over  the  course  of  the  12 
years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  some  effort  to  tighten  up  those 
processes  with  respect  to  imported  meats 
but  has  not  been  successful  in  making 
certain  that  we  do  not  have  some  catas- 
trophe befall  this  country.  A  recent  es- 
capade deserves  our  attention  and,  I 
think,  warrants  that  we  tighten  up  our 
process  again. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  learned  that  im- 
ported meat  labeled  as  beef  from  Aus- 
tralia actually  contained  some  horse- 
meat.  When  it  was  found  that  it  con- 
tained horsemeat,  the  meat  was  taken 
out  and  removed  from  the  market.  Some 
got  into  the  processing  chain  and,  in 
some  instances,  was  actually  being  sold 
as  beef.  One  particular  chain  of  taco- 
burrito  sandwich  retailers  was  identi- 
fied as  having  a  large  amount  of  the 
horsemeat. 

It  is  very  harmful,  of  course,  for  the 
business  of  that  particular  chain.  It  is 
a  situation  where  the  public  would  be 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  the  fast 
food  they  were  purchasing  from  this 
chain  actually  contained  horsemeat 
rather  than  beef.  It  was  a  very  damaging 
economic  fact  of  life  for  that  particular 
chain. 

Besides  that,  it  is  an  outrage  to  the 
consumers,  who  believe  that  they  are 
eating  beef  and  are  told  they  are  eating 
beef,  and  then  flnd  out  that  it  is  horse- 
meat. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
outrage  for  the  entire  meat  Industry  of 
this  country  that  we  allow  a  process  of 


importing  meats  falsely  labtied,  Il- 
legally labeled.  It  is  obviously  a  break- 
down in  our  inspection  program. 

First  of  all,  to  be  licensed  to  sell  meat 
in  this  country  from  another  coimtry, 
the  establishment  where  that  meat  is 
slaughtered  must  be  licensed  and  must 
meet  the  same  requirements  that  we 
would  make  of  a  similar  establishment  In 
this  country. 

We  do  not  use  horsemeat  here  for  hu- 
man consimiption.  We  do  not  process  it 
into  any  type  of  hamburger  or  any  type 
of  sausage  of  any  type  of  prepared  food. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  establishment,  no 
matter  where  it  is,  Australia  or  any- 
where else,  that  is  licensed  to  sell  in  this 
country  knows  when  they  are  slaugh- 
tering horses  and  knows  when  they  are 
breaking  the  requirement  established 
upon  that  licensed  institution  to  sell 
meat  to  the  United  States.  They  know 
that  they  are  breaking  our  law.  It  is  no 
secret  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  also,  it  was  found  at 
about  the  same  time,  a  week  or  two  later, 
that  some  of  the  imported  meat  labeled 
as  beef  from  Australia  turned  out  to  be 
kangaroo  meat.  We  can  all  make  a  lot  of 
very  cute  remarks  about  up  jumped  the 
kangaroo,  or  the  box  was  Jumping,  the 
meat  was  very  lively,  and  so  on,  but  my 
purpose  is  a  little  bit  more  serioiis  here 
today.  Again,  the  establishment  in  Aus- 
tralia that  was  licensed  to  sell  beef  in 
the  United  States  was  well  aware  that 
the  meat  they  were  processing  was  not 
beef,  that  it  was  kangaroo.  Again,  it  is 
a  breakdown  in  our  inspection  system. 
First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  the  estab- 
lishment that  does  that,  whether  it  15 
in  Australia  or  some  other  country — ^I 
guess  if  you  are  going  to  slaughter  kan- 
garoo and  box  it  up,  debone.  and  label 
it  as  beef,  that  probably  has  to  be  an 
establishment  in  Australia. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Whatever  that  estab- 
lishment is  that  is  licensed  to  sell  -neat 
here,  in  this  country,  must  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  our  inspection.  We  require, 
under  our  law  and  under  the  regula- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  carry  out  that  law.  that  those  es- 
tablishments be  inspected  by  our  own  in- 
spector, routinely.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  200  or  more  or  less  establish- 
ments that  are  licensed  to  sell  meat  in 
Australia  can  bear  a  lot  tougher  scrutiny 
than  what  they  have  been  getting. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  timing  of 
the  inspection  could  be  better  made  so 
that  there  is  a  frequency  that  would  dis- 
cover when  the  horses  are  in  the  process 
of  being  slaughtered  and  deboned  and 
packaged  and  labeled  as  beef  so  that  they 
will  be  discovered  by  our  inspectors.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  kangaroo  meat. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  one  part.  We 
should  tighten  up  that  process  by  our 
frequency  of  inspection  and  thorough- 
ness of  inspection  of  those  establish- 
ments abroad  that  are  licensed  to  sell 
their  product  here. 

Second,  we  should  tighten  up  the  proc- 
ess of  inspection  cmce  the  meat  reaches 
our  shores.  I  have  been  on  the  docks  and 
watched  the  procedures  of  inspection. 
When  the  meat  is  unloaded  from  a  ship 
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uid  Is  inspected  on  the  docks,  there  1«  « 
hurrying  and  scurrying  about  to  get  rid 
of  it  quickly,  and  oniy  a  very  uuuai,e 
sampling  of  the  Imported  product  is  ever 
vleired  by  our  inspectors.  It  varies  on 
how  big  a  shipment  Is.  The  bigger  the 
shipment  is,  you  look  at  a  few  more 
boxes.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  only  about 
1  percent  of  the  meat  is  ever  viewed  at 
the  time  it  enters  our  country.  That  is  a 
small  percentage. 

But  even  on  what  is  viewed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  require  species  identifica- 
tion. We  do  not  require  that  the  meat  be 
looked  at  to  find  out  if  it  really  is  beef. 
In  the  case  of  the  horsemeat  that  was 
discovered,  the  inspector  observed  that 
the  meat  did  not  look  right.  It  looked 
too  stringy:  it  had  a  different  color;  it 
was  a  different  texture  than  beef.  But  it 
was  all  visual  and  there  was  no  real 
procedure  to  Identify  what  the  species 
was. 

Is  it  necessary?  Yes,  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary. I  think  the  episode  has  proved 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  species  idm- 
tlflcation  to  the  process  of  inspection 
here  in  this  country.  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  do  that.  The  amendment 
also  will  require  that  we  establish  a  little 
more  erudite,  a  little  more  detailed  res- 
idue sampling  procedure  for  harmful 
chemicals  or  drugs  that  might  be  in  the 
meat.  We  are  a  little  bit  lax  on  that,  also. 
This  amendment,  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  necessary.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  accept  it. 

I  cannot  project  what  the  cost  of  add- 
ing species  identification  as  a  require- 
ment of  inspection  on  this  shore,  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  docks,  of  imported 
meats  would  be.  But  I  would  say  it  would 
be  minimal. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  require  a  bit 
more  detailed  residue  sampling  of  the 
meat  that  is  imported  for  harmful  chem- 
icals or  drugs,  perhaps  we  are  talldng 
about  an  increase  in  cost  of  $3  to  $5  mil- 
lion. I  would  say  that  if  we  tighten  up  our 
inspection  by  the  inspectors  that  operate 
abroad,  the  veterinarians  that  do  inspect 
foreign  plants  abroad  that  are  licensed  to 
sell  meat  in  this  country,  if  we  Increase 
their  visitations  and  tighten  up  on  that 
process,  it  is  probably  going  to  add  an- 
other million  dollars  to  the  budget  also — 
perhaps  a  little  bit  less  for  that  partic- 
ular additional  cost. 

But  wliat  does  it  do  for  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  provides  some  protection  for  the 
people  who  buy  this  meat,  whether  it  is 
an  individual  consumer  or  it  is  a  chain 
of  sandwich  shops  or  taco  shops  that 
buys  the  product. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  do  that.  We  should  protect  our  con- 
sumers and  our  businesses  from  dis- 
honest practices  in  connection  with  im- 
ported food  products. 

A  second  amendment  I  intend  to  offer 
deals  with  commodities  that  are  in  huge 
surplus  and  which  are  costing  our  Qov- 
emment  storage  costs. 

I  will  propose  an  amendment  that 
those  commodities  be  made  available  to 
schools  and  to  senior  citizen  nutrition 
centers  as  bonus  commodities.  I  will  pro- 
pose that  dried  milk,  cheddar  cheese,  and 
butter,  all  of  which  are  in  huge  surplus, 
and  wheat  products  such  as  flour,  which 


will  be  in  huge  surplus  this  year,  be  made 
avaUable  under  our  usual  procedure  of 
bonuses  for  schools  and  senior  citizen 
nutrition  programs. 

I  also  draw  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  Wool  Act  to 
its  present  status.  I  see  no  reason  to 
tinker  with  the  program  that  has  worked 
best  and  has  been  the  most  successful 
and  has  caused  the  least  criticism  of 
Congress  over  the  past  10  years. 

I  note  that  the  House,  in  its  bill,  main- 
tains the  Wool  Act  exactly  as  it  is.  The 
wool  people  feel  that  it  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully. I  believe  that  the  users  of  wool 
in  this  country  are  in  favor  of  the  Wool 
Act  as  it  is.  I  ttelleve  that  to  tinker  with 
it  will  cause  some  disruption.  Yet  the 
committee  bill,  as  it  is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  does  tinker  with  it  and  does  re- 
duce it  slightly.  We  would  be  better  off 
leaving  the  act  exactly  as  it  is  and  not 
changing  it. 

Another  amendment  I  will  offer,  which 
I  hope  will  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  will  be  adopted,  would 
require  that  the  President  consult  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  the  idea 
of  reducing  interest  rates  within  90  days ; 
discuss  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
the  open  market  activities,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  requirement  on  the  re- 
discount rate,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  requirement  on  reserves  that 
member  banks  must  carry — with  the  idea 
that  joint  action  between  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  would  reduce 
rates  by  3  to  4  points  within  90  days. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  we  have 
reduced  inflation  3  to  4  points,  compar- 
ing 1981  with  1980;  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  reduce  interest  rates  by 
changing  the  monetary  policy,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  we  reduce  the  rates  by 
3  to  4  points. 

The  amendment  would  be  binding  on 
the  President  to  consult  with  the  Board, 
but  that  is  as  far  as  the  requirement 
would  go.  I  hope  It  would  be  a  fruitful 
consultation  and  that  we  would  see  some 
reduction  In  rates  during  that  period  of 
time.  It  is  considered  a  mild  step,  but  I 
believe  it  is  time  we  take  some  action 
jointly,  among  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  Board,  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  rates. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  farm 
bill.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  of  eliminating 
target  prices,  from  l)Oth  the  domestic  and 
International  points  of  view.  It  seems 
that  our  target  prices  set  the  price  for 
wheat  in  the  international  market.  I 
think  we  must  imderstand  and  consider 
the  full  international  Implications  which 
would  result  If  we  were  to  eliminate  tar- 
get prices  entirely. 

I  oppose  the  elimination  of  target 
prices  and  I  have  long  felt  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  frequently  too  low.  In  meetings 
with  the  Canadians  and  Australians  and 
other  countries,  they  have  indicated  that 
our  target  prices.  In  fact,  flx  the  Inter- 
national wheat  price  or  at  least  the  fig- 
ure around  which  the  international  price 
revolves. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
take  into  careful  consideration  the  Im- 


pact on  international  grain  markets  be- 
fore considering  the  elimination  of  tar- 
get prices.  If  we  do  so,  we  must  take  other 
steps,  to  increase  domestic  grain  prices 
because  we  should  not  be  selling  n.S. 
grain  abroad  at  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

I  certainly  do  not  advocate  some  of 
the  tactics  used  by  the  Arab  oil  states  in 
terms  of  price  fixing.  But  grain  and  farm 
commodities  are  items  in  the  interna- 
tional area  that  do  require  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  currency;  in  fact,  they  are  our 
largest  source  of  foreign  revenue.  Par- 
ticularly in  meetings  with  the  Cana- 
dians— and  we  have  another  meeting 
scheduled  for  October  regarding  grain 
agreements — it  has  been  emphasized 
that  the  target  price  concept  sets  the  in- 
ternational grain  prices.  We  should  keep 
that  In  mind  in  dealing  with  this. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  know  we  are  in 
the  time  of  budget  cuts  and  they  are  im- 
portant, but  we  must  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  total 
American  economy.  Agriculture  is  our 
No.  1  industry,  with  assets  of  $927  bil- 
lion; and  our  Nation's  largest  employer 
with  between  14-  and  17-mlllion  people 
working  in  some  phase  of  agriculture. 
Farming  Itself  has  3.6  million  workers, 
which  equals  the  combined  payrolls  of 
traiisporbauon,  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  auto  industry.  Agriculture  In  some 
way  accounts  for  one  out  of  every  five 
jobs  In  private  enterprise. 

In  1980,  the  United  States  exported 
$41.2  billion  worth  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  agricultural  trade  surplus  was 
almost  $23  billion,  which  is  a  great  plus 
to  our  Nation's  balance  of  trade.  Agricul- 
ture exports  have  increased  from  $7  bil- 
lion in  1970  and  further  growth  is  still 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  fear 
that  we  are  losing  the  family  farmer  on 
the  American  scene.  I  know  that  the 
phrase  family  farmer  sounds  like  api^e 
pie  and  motherhood,  but  the  point  Is  our 
agriculture  sector  has  been  and  still  is 
more  productive  than  any  other  country. 
Many  countries  In  this  world  are  strug- 
gling with  a  shortage  of  food  and  we 
have  lieen  blessed  with  a  surplus  of  food. 
Part  of  that  is  because  we  have  the  in- 
centive system  in  which  people  own  the 
land  on  which  they  work  and  own  the 
machinery  and  own  their  livestock. 

Coming  from  a  farm  family  myself,  I 
can  assure  you  that  even  such  a  thing  as 
the  care  of  livestock  Is  done  In  a  much 
better  fashion  If  there  is  ownership  in- 
volved. But,  increasingly,  our  farmland 
is  being  turned  Into  great  corporate 
farms  and  absentee  ownership.  This 
trend  will  result,  eventually.  In  lessened 
productivity.  So  every  consumer  in 
America  has  an  Interest  In  this  bill. 

We  call  this  legislation  the  farm  bill, 
but  we  should  call  It  the  food  and  con- 
sumer bill,  because  In  no  other  coimtry 
in  the  world  are  the  people  provided  such 
an  abundant  supply  of  food.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  family  farm  system. 

I  fear  we  are  losing  that  system  to 
corporate  agriculture  and  absentee  own- 
ership and  will  experience  the  decreased 
productivity  that  has  plagued  other  na- 
tions. 


In  addition,  American  fanners  are 
also  major  consumers.  Farmers  account 
for  the  use  of  6.5  million  tons  of  steel  in 
some  form  which  accounts  for  40,000 
Jobs  in  the  steel  industry.  They  purchase 
$14.4  billion  worth  of  farm  equipment 
which  requires  140,000  employees  to  pro- 
duce, and  $13  7  billion  In  petroleum 
products,  more  than  any  other  single  In- 
dustry. This  just  shows  the  entire  econ- 
omy is  based  on  the  success  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  also  have 
an  interest  in  preserving  our  top  soil, 
our  shelter  belts,  and  our  trees.  That  is 
a  national  heritage.  We  are  losing  our 
prime  agricultural  land,  which  is  one  of 
our  great  assets. 

I  know  that  consumers,  those  who  live 
in  urban  America  may  have  very  little 
understanding  as  to  why  this  Congress 
should  be  interested  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs,  why  we  should 
be  interested  in  shelter  l)elts,  or  a  trees 
program.  Every  American  whether  they 
live  in  the  densest  city  or  in  the  rural 
areas,  has  a  great  Interest  in  conserva- 
tion. We  should  all  share  in  that  heri- 
tage. It  will  cost,  and  that  cost  should  be 
shared. 

I  shall  be  offering  amendments  relat- 
ing to  shelter  belts,  to  soil  and  water 
ccmservation,  meat  imports,  and  certain 
other  areas.  I  may  offer  an  amendment 
on  dairying,  pending  certain  discussions 
which  are  occurring  at  this  moment. 

Those  are  some  of  the  points  I  would 
like  to  make  at  the  beginning  of  this  de- 
bate. 

Let  me  add  that  on  the  international 
scene  we  as  Americans  have  been  the 
good  fellows  regarding  International 
trade.  I  participated  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization's  economic 
treaty  discussions  and  have  seen  flrst- 
lumd  the  attitudes  of  the  representatives 
of  other  nations.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  as  generous  in  its  trade  agree- 
ments as  the  United  States.  The  C(xn- 
mon  Market  is  certainly  not.  Other 
countries  that  have  agricultural  exports 
act  in  their  own  Interests.  We  insist  on 
reciprocity  in  the  general  agreement  on 
trade  and  tariffs  In  the  industrial  prod- 
ucts area.  In  the  area  of  our  industrial 
products  we  are  very  careful  not  to  give 
away  trade  concessions.  Every  time  we 
give  a  trade  concession,  however,  it  is  al- 
ways in  the  agricultiu-al  area.  That 
means  that  the  American  farmer  is  pay- 
ing for  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
farmer  is  willing  to  pay  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  portion,  but  he  is  not  willing  to 
pay  for  such  an  excessive  portion  as  he 
is  being  asked  to  pay  imder  current  pol- 
icies. 

We  could  be  selling  our  products 
abroad  at  a  much  higher  price.  We  es- 
sentially set  the  world  food  prices 
through  our  target  prices.  We  have  been 
very  generous  and  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  time,  referring  to  other 
countries  with  regard  to  their  needs, 
when  we  can  be  much  tougher. 

What  happens  in  international  agri- 
cidtural  trade  in  the  next  5  years  will 
affect  farm  prices  more  than  any  target 
price,  more  than  anything  we  do  on  the 
domestic  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  HUDOLE8TON.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  I  point  out  that 
we  are  still  anxious  to  have  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  has  a  statement  to 
make  relating  to  the  farm  bill  to  do  so 
now,  during  this  period.  Very  soon,  we 
hope  to  have  the  committee  amend- 
ments presented  for  adoption,  to  modify 
the  bill.  FYom  that  point  aa,  other 
amendments  will  be  forthcoming. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  about  the  cost  of  this  biU  and 
much  interest  in  trying  to  reduce  the 
cost,  which  certainly  the  committee  has 
done.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
has  attempted  in  some  way  to  reduce  it. 
But  I  believe  we  should  try  to  keep  In 
proper  perspective  what  we  are  tallclng 
about  here. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  already  have 
Indicated  the  tremendous  value  of  agri- 
culture to  this  country  and  what  it 
means  to  the  economy  of  this  coimtry. 
I  believe  there  is  no  question  that  the 
agriculture  production  capacity  in  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  asset  we 
have.  Anything  we  would  do  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  that  asset  could  have 
a  IcHig-range  implication  with  respect  to 
the  future  development  of  the  United 
States  and  the  future  economy  that  can 
be  devastating. 

If  we  at  this  time  permit  large  num- 
bers of  people  to  move  out  of  that  pro- 
duction field,  if  we  allow  at  this  time  in- 
creased acreage  to  he  diverted  from  agri- 
cultural production  to  some  other  use 
that  could  not  be  returned  to  agriculture 
in  the  future,  and  if  we  consider  the 
future  populati(Ki  estimates  for  this 
country  and  the  world,  one  need  not  be 
a  great  mathematician  to  figure  out  that, 
somewhere  down  the  line,  the  problem 
of  supply  and  demand  will  reverse,  and 
we  will  be  hard-pressed  to  supply  our- 
selves in  this  country,  much  less  meet 
the  needs  of  the  world  as  we  have  been 
d(ring. 

In  looking  at  these  figures,  you  could 
note  that  any  one  commodity  returns  to 
the  Government  in  taxes  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  this  bill.  We  should  look  as 
closely  at  other  programs  the  Govern- 
ment Is  Involved  In  as  part  of  setting 
priorities;  and  that  Is  the  game  we  are 
playing  this  year — tnring  to  determine 
what  the  priorities  are  for  the  resources 
of  the  Government,  which  we  realize  are 
limited  and  should  be  cut  l}ack. 

One  program  In  which  I  have  had  some 
passing  interest  in  recent  years  is  the 
refugee  assistance  program.  It  probc^ly 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  people  in 
this  body  and  most  citizens  that  we  are 
going  to  spend  more  money  for  refugee 
assistance  than  this  farm  bill  costs.  Per- 
haps not  fiscal  year  1982,  which  includes 
the  1981  crops.  But  from  that  point  on, 
the  refugee  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  more  than  this  farm  bill  will 
cost. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  we  try  to  make  some 
determination  as  to  what  our  obligation 
is  and  to  whom  it  is  directed:  and  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  destroy  the 
very  assets  that  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  be  the  most  generous 
country  In  the  world,  not  only  in  food 


assistance  but  also  In  refugee  assistance 
and  all  other  kinds  of  foreign  aid 
throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  the  farm  bill  costs  are  modest 
costs  when  we  are  talking  about  what  we 
are  trying  to  protect  and  continue  to  de- 
velop, the  kind  of  foundation  that  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  our  needs 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  ttie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  promised 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  said.  We  seem  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  abroad. 

I  lielieve  we  credit  ourselves  with 
spending  $10  billion  to  $11  billion  for 
foreign  aid,  in  a  reconciliation  budget 
resolution  and  the  President's  budget, 
which  is  virtually  the  same  as  we  have 
been  spending  for  the  past  several  years, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  involved  in 
any  given  year,  for  the  farm  program. 
Yet,  the  farm  program  is  basic  to  the 
entire  economy  of  this  country  and  even 
as  presented  is  a  very  mild,  weak  bill. 
As  reported  by  the  c(Mnmlttee,  It  is  a  very 
mild,  weak  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
good  enough  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  object  to  it  very  vigorously. 
But  now  we  are  asked  by  the  administra- 
tion to  whittle  away  at  it  some  more. 

We  say  whittle  some  more  at  foreign 
aid  and  we  will  do  our  own  econcMny  bet- 
ter if  we  could  put  more  of  our  dollars 
into  our  basic  economy  such  as  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  should  be 
pointed  out  this  is  not  a  bill  for  agri- 
culture. This  is  a  bill  for  the  Nation's 
economy. 

I  think  we  make  a  mistake  when  we 
talk  about  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
needs  this  help  when  presenting  a  farm 
bill.  That  is  not  the  only  reason  we  pass 
a  farm  bill.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  lesser 
reasons  we  pass  a  farm  bill. 

When  meeting  with  some  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  European  Economic 
Community,  I  have  asked  them,  "Why 
do  you  support  your  wheat  at  $9.60  and 
$9.70  a  bushel,"  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  our  price  supports  for  wheat  in 
this  country. 

I  asked: 

Do  your  fanners  have  that  much  more 
political  weight?  Do  your  farmers  rep- 
resent that  much  greater  percentage  of  the 
population  than  they  do  here  In  the  United 
States? 

The  answer  I  have  consistenly  got- 
ten back  is: 

Oh,  no.  we  do  not  support  the  price  of  our 
agricultural  commodines  to  helo  our  fo-m- 
ers.  We  support  the  price  of  our  agricultural 
commodities  to  underglrd  our  entire  econ- 
omy because  farming  is  basic.  It  is  the 
greatest  producer  of  new  wealth  In  our 
countries.  And  when  the  farmer  does  weU 
the  rest  of  the  economy  does  weU. 
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We  have  heard  a  lot  of  speeches  In  this 
Chamber  in  the  last  5  or  6  months  about 
International  trade  and  about  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  a  difficult 
position  vis-a-vis  our  friends  in  Japan. 
We  cannot  compete  in  steel  production, 
the  production  of  ships,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  automobiles.  In  fact,  Japan  has 
a  pretty  good  system  going.  They  are 
producing  consumer  goods  that  the  con- 
suming public  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  prefer  and  buy  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  each  year. 

Yet  in  the  nation  of  Japan  their  price 
support  for  wheat  is  some  $27.90  a 
bushel. 

I  think  the  American  public  should  be 
aware,  far  more  aware  than  we  ever  seem 
to  be  able  to  make  them,  that  they  do 
have  a  bargain  in  the  food  prices  they 
pay  here.  The  American  farm  family,  in 
effect,  is  subsidizing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  far  more  than  any 
foreign  aid  program  that  we  have  ever 
had. 

Afy  colleague  from  Montana  just 
pointed  out  that  we  should  think  about 
the  farm  programs.  This  is  the  place  we 
should  spend  our  money  instead  of  ex- 
pending it  in  foreign  aid.  And  that  is 
true. 

But  he  did  not  go  on  to  point  out  that 
when  we  send  a  boatload  of  wheat  to  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  it 
lands  in  Rotterdam,  our  friends  in 
Europe  tag  an  additional  tax.  an  import 
fee,  to  it.  If  that  wheat  is  landed  at  Rot- 
terdam at  $4.50  a  bushel  and  their 
threshold  price  is  $9  they  add  a  tax  of 
$4.50  to  that  particular  bushel  of  wheat 
and  that  tax  goes  to  pay  their  govern- 
mental expenses. 

How  many  consumers  in  this  country 
and  how  many  in  the  press  recognize 
that  the  farm  families  of  this  Nation  are 
doing  more  to  subsidize  governments  of 
the  European  Economic  Community 
than  we  are  doing  to  help  the  underde- 
veloped countries  through  foreign  aid. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  reasons  so 
eloquently  brought  out  by  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  and  a  host  of  others,  I 
rise  in  supi>ort  of  the  1981  farm  bill. 

As  several  Senators  have  pointed  out. 
this  is  a  culmination  of  many  weeks  of 
hard  work  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. We  heard  witnesses  from  every  seg- 
ment of  the  industry,  as  well  as  admin- 
istration witnesses  and  held  some  24  ses- 
sions marking-up  the  final  version. 

The  bill  certainly  does  not  contain 
everything  we  all  want.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  what  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  or  from  some  of  the  amendments 
that  I  introduced  in  the  committee.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  some  of  the  amendments 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  put  in  or 
even  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in- 
troduced in  committee.  But  it  balances 
the  needs  of  farmers,  consumers,  and 
everyone  else,  and  in  a  year  of  severe 
budgetary  constraints,  it  comes  out  very 
close  to  the  administration's  request. 

As  our  distingiiished  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
that  we  have  had  to  write  a  farm  bill  un- 
der such  severe  budget  constraints. 


There  will  be  amendments  offered  to 
this  bill,  but  I  urge  you  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  fine-tuned  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  any  changes  that  unbalance  the 
bill,  could  be  disastrous  to  the  American 
farmer  and  in  the  end  harm  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  the  most. 

Every  American  has  a  stake  in  a  viable 
agricultural  economy.  Americans  spend 
less  of  their  take-home  pay  for  food  than 
almost  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  our  farm  programs  and  the  pro- 
tection they  afford  the  American  farmer. 
Without  these  programs  many  farmers 
would  go  out  of  busmess. 

According  to  the  latest  USDA  figures 
the  U.S.  farm  population  numbered  6.1 
million  during  1980,  about  2.7  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  population. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  there  has  been 
a  decline  of  450,000  farm  residents.  This 
means  that  2.7  percent  of  our  population 
is  producing  enough  food  to  feed  our 
own  people,  with  enough  left  over  to 
help  feed  a  great  part  of  the  himgry 
world — this  is  a  success  story  that  would 
be  hard  to  match  by  any  other  industry 
in  our  country.  This  level  of  agricultural 
productivity  is  unmatched  by  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

We  must  be  sure  that  this  success  story 
continues.  Farmers  cannot  be  expected 
to  stay  in  business  if  the  prices  they  re- 
ceive for  their  production  fail  to  cover 
the  increasing  costs  of  production.  To- 
day we  are  dangerously  close  to  seeing 
many  of  our  farmers  go  bankrupt, 
brought  on  by  rising  costs  and  declining 
prices.  We  can  only  stop  this  trend  by 
passing  a  farm  bill  which  allows  our 
fanners  to  receive  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment.  I  believe  the  farm  bill  we 
present  to  you  today  will  afford  our 
farmers  the  minimal  protection  neces- 
sary at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
diistry,  and  the  American  farmer  is  in- 
dustry's and  labor's  biggest  customer. 
The  economic  activity  generated  by  ag- 
ricultural production,  processing,  and 
distribution  amounts  to  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  total  gross  national 
product.  The  entire  Naticm  has  a  stake 
in  the  economic  well-being  of  agricul- 
ture, as  it  is  t>asic  to  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  American  way  of  life. 

If  the  farm  income  situation  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  deteriorating,  the  rip- 
ple effects  will  imdermine  the  tuiminis- 
tration's  economic  recovery  program. 
The  Federal  Government,  in  behalf  of 
all  U.S.  citizens,  has  an  obligation  to 
establish  a  floor  under  commodity  price 
levels  to  provide  farmers  with  the  mar- 
keting tools  necessary  to  achieve  supply 
stability.  TTiis  stability  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  American  consumer.  Food 
is  still  the  consimier's  best  buy.  Only  in 
the  United  States  can  you  get  an  abim- 
dant  supply  of  high  quality  food  for  16 
percent  of  your  disposable  income.  This 
percentage  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant in  spite  of  steady  increases  in 
transportation,  processing,  and  market- 
ing costs. 


But,  most  Important  of  all,  American 
agriculture  has  made  the  United  States 
the  "bread  basket"  of  the  world.  In  1981 
we  will  produce  45  percent  of  the  world's 
wheat  exports,  24  percent  of  all  rice  ex- 
ports, 81  percent  of  soybean  exports,  and 
72  percent  of  total  exports  of  feed  grains. 
Agriculture  is  a  major  earner  of  foreign 
exchange  to  help  offset  the  staggering 
costs  of  oil  imports. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  several  sections  of  this  bill.  "Hie 
wheat  and  feed  grains  sections  of  the  bill 
set  target  prices  for  these  commodities 
well  below  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
While  we  assure  this  protection  of  a 
bottom  price  for  our  fanners,  we  have 
given  the  administration  many  tools  to 
use  to  avoid  having  to  make  any  target 
payments.  Our  farmers  are  not  looking 
for  a  hand-out  and  the  Govenunent  is 
opposed  to  making  any  target  payments. 
We,  therefore,  have  included  discretiwi- 
ary  authority  in  this  bill  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  impose  set-asides 
or  a  paid  diversion  plan  to  control  the 
size  of  the  harvest. 

This  is  a  step  Secretary  Block  has  al- 
ready proposed  for  next  year,  by  an- 
nouncing his  intentions  to  implement  a 
15-percent  reduced  acreage  program  for 
the  1982  wheat  crop  to  offset  the  effects 
of  record  supplies  and  depressed  wheat 
prices.  The  Secretary  can,  also,  of 
course,  establish  a  strong  export  market 
development  program  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports, creating  more  demand  for  our 
commodities. 

The  bill  also  continues  the  commodity 
loan  programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
at  minimal  levels.  USDA  has  acknowl- 
edged that  net  farm  Income  will  fall 
somewhere  between  $20  and  $24  billion. 
These  loans  will  provide  a  valuable  mar- 
keting flexibility  for  our  fanners.  The 
loans  lessen  the  necessity  for  fanners  to 
sell  crops  immediately  after  harvest  to 
pay  immediate  production  expenses.  It 
should  be  noted  that  loans  are  recover- 
able costs  to  the  Government,  rather 
than  direct  outlays  which  are  never  re- 
turned. In  addition  the  fanners  pay  in- 
terest on  these  loans  and  during  recent 
history  the  record  of  repayment  is  very 
good. 

For  the  1981  crop  wheat  and  com,  the 
loan  rates  represent  a  6-percent  increase 
of  the  1980  levels.  Farmers'  operating 
costs,  however,  actually  Increased  by  14 
percent  per  acre  between  1980  and  1981 
according  to  USDA  flgiires. 

Between  1981  and  1982,  farm  operating 
costs  probably  will  increase  at  least  10 
percent,  which,  in  keeping  with  the  Pres- 
ident's promise  to  reduce  inflation,  is  a 
conservative  figure  according  to  a  num- 
ber of  forecasts.  The  new  loan  levels  con- 
tained in  the  bill — $3.50  for  wheat  and 
$2.60  for  com — represent  less  than  a  10- 
percent  increase.  It  is  the  least  we  can 
offer  our  farmers  and  expect  them  to  stay 
in  business. 

The  section  of  the  bill  which  provides 
for  a  nonrecourse  loan  program  for 
sugar  means  growers  of  sugarcsme  and 
sugar  beets  can  anticipate  at  least  some 
measure  of  the  kind  of  support  the  bill 
provides  producers  of  other  commodities. 
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At  18  cents,  the  loan  level  represents 
only  about  74  percent  of  USDA's  esti- 
mated cost  of  production  so  there  is  no 
way  this  level  of  support  can  be  inter- 
preted as  sustaining  more  than  only  the 
efficient  producers.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  operation  of  a  domestic 
sugar  program  will  mean  fair  and  stable 
prices  for  consimiers  and  assurance  of 
abundant  supplies. 

Other  Senators  have  addressed  the 
remaining  commodities  covered  by  this 
bill.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
I  support  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as 
they  pertain  to  all  farm  commodities. 
Agriculture  Department  statistics  show 
that  the  production  costs  of  all  major 
farm  commodities  are  higher  than  the 
market  price.  We  must  pass  a  farm  bill 
that  will  protect  these  commodities  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  having  an 
abimdance  of  food  at  reasonable  prices. 
This  bill  is  the  least  we  can  afford  to 
offer  and  I  urge  everyone  to  vote  against 
any  weakening  amendments. 

This  legislation  does  not  only  contain 
our  commodity  programs,  but  also  the 
programs  necessary  to  expand  our  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
strengthen  our  conservation  practices 
to  preserve  our  most  precious  resource — 
our  land. 

With  world  demand  for  food  expand- 
ing and  with  ever-increasing  inflation 
and  other  serious  threats  to  our  ability 
to  produce  an  adequate  food  supply  in 
the  future,  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  those  programs 
which  will  strengthen  food  production. 
Agricultiu-e  research  plays  an  integral 
part  in  assuring  that  we  can  continue  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  placed  on 
our  agricultural  productivity. 

The  most  dramatic  of  America's 
achievements  has  been  its  agriculture 
production,  if  you  go  back  to  the  found- 
ing of  this  country  in  1776,  something 
like  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people  were 
on  farms.  It  took  8  to  9  people,  working 
full  time— 12  to  16  hours  a  day— to  feed 
themselves  and  their  families  and  per- 
haps one  other  person.  We  owe  the  ad- 
vances I  have  mentioned  before  to  agri- 
culture research  and  scientific  advance- 
ment. 

Contrast  the  success  of  America's 
farmers  with  the  fact  that  in  countries 
such  as  Bangladesh.  India,  and  Pak- 
istan. 70  to  75  percent  of  the  population 
is  still  in  agricul'iire.  In  many  of  the  new 
African  nations  lO  to  90  percent  of  the 
population  is  engiged  in  subsistence  ag- 
ricultiu-e.  These  ccndltions  continue  to 
exist  because  those  coimtries  do  not  have 
the  scientific  know-how  to  increase  their 
production,  freeing  up  their  people  for 
other  occupations.  We  must  continue  to 
expand  our  scientific  knowledge. 

"nie  conservation  programs  author- 
ized in  this  bill  have  and  must  continue 
to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  soil  and  water  resources. 
It  is  important  that  we  preserve  our  ag- 
ricultural system  and  protect  this  natural 
resource  for  future  generations.  When 
land  is  scarce,  people  often  go  hungry. 


We  must  be  good  managers  of  our  laxKI 
by  wisely  planning  its  use. 

For  years  it  was  believed  that  cheap 
raw  materials  made  the  United  States 
a  great  Nation.  However,  we  must  re- 
member that  during  the  early  years  of 
our  country's  existence  we  wore  out,  used 
up,  and  destroyed  vast  amounts  of  this 
plentiful  supply  of  natural  resources.  The 
continuation  of  such  abuse  could  even- 
tually reduce  this  country  to  a  barren 
wasteland,  incapable  of  feeding  ourselves, 
much  less  a  great  portion  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Aware  of  this  task,  we  have  recom- 
mended strong  conservation  programs  to 
assure  that  our  Nation  continues  to  in- 
vest a  portion  of  its  wealth  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  food  production  capacity 
and  its  preservation  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  bill.  It  is  basic  to  our 
economy  and  way  of  life.  A  financially 
healthy  agriculture  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  national  econcmiy,  as  it  helps 
provide  for  financially  healthy  industry 
and  labor. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  the  current  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  and  on  S.  884,  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981,  and 
its  impact  or  lack  thereof  on  the  serious 
problems  of  the  family  farmer. 

Plummeting  market  prices  resulting 
from  excessive  stocks,  insufficient  and 
unstable  demand,  and  imprecedented 
high  interest  rates  are  plaguing  our  food 
plant  as  never  before.  I  cannot  stress 
enough  to  my  colleagues  in  this  body  the 
severity  of  the  problems  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  cannot  remember  a  time  in  the 
recent  past  when  the  future  of  our  agri- 
culture community  has  been  so  threat- 
ened or  our  food  producers  more  dis- 
couraged. They  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
situation  of  their  own  making  but  es- 
sentially a  product  of  our  ongoing  in- 
ternational cheap  food  policy. 

The  Senate  is  now  considering  legisla- 
tion, S.  884,  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide an  environment  of  stability  through 
market  oriented  programs  designed  to 
bolster  our  sagging  agriculture  sector  and 
provide  it  with  a  program  which  will  en- 
able it  to  regain  its  economic  health. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  just  how 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of,  and 
if  not  they  should  educate  themselves  on. 
the  tremendous  escalation  in  farm  costs 
just  since  the  1977  act  was  passed  and 
to  what  extent  S.  884  will  fail  to  actually 
address  these  cost  problems  if  enacted. 
I  suggest  that  the  commodity  programs 
in  this  legislation  are  insufficient  to 
cover  even  the  most  conservative  cost  of 
production  estimates  and  will  do  little 
to  improve  the  current  situation  on  the 
farm.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  budgetary 
constraints  Congress  has  mandated  for 


the  Federal  Government  including  agri- 
culture, but  I  must  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  President,  that  S.  884  as  re- 
ported by  the  Agriculture  Committee  is, 
in  this  Senator's  mind,  the  rockoottom 
figure.  Further  reductions  in  commodity 
program  levels  will  only  exacerbate  an 
already  dire  situation. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
for  my  colleagues  my  remarks  of  March 
of  last  year  in  which  I  addressed  the 
agriculture  situation  citing  a  study 
which  compared  agriculture  outlays  to 
the  total  Federal  outlays  from  1948  to 
1983  and  the  significant  decline  in  the 
Government  support  for  agriculture. 

In  particular,  I  shall  point  out  a  few 
very  interesting  figiu-es  on  agriculture 
spending  from  1975  to  the  present.  Agri- 
culture budget  outlays  in  1975  were  $1.6 
billion  of  the  total  Federal  budget  of 
$326.7  billion  or  0.51  percent  of  the  total. 
We  see  that  from  this  time  frame 
through  1978  an  increase  in  agriculture 
outlays  which  in  1978  peaked  at  $7.7  bil- 
lion or  1.71  percent  of  the  total  national 
budget.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  pe- 
riod from  1975  through  1978  was  a  time 
when  the  agriculture  industry  was  expe- 
riencing a  particularly  severe  decline  in 
prices  brought  about  by  the  farm  pro- 
grams of  massive  production  in  the  early 
1970's  resulting  in  excessive  domestic 
stocks.  In  1979  we  see  a  decline  in  agri- 
culture outlays  of  $1.5  billion  or  1.26  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget.  As  we  look  on 
to  1980  and  beyond  we  see  a  marked  re- 
duction in  outlays.  We  are  once  again  in 
a  period  of  oversupply  and  ever-declin- 
ing market  prices.  These  factors  coupled 
with  excessive  interest  rates  and  reduced 
in  relation  to  our  total  Federal  budget 
have  produced  the  depressed  economic 
conditions  on  the  farm  today.  Estimates 
of  Federal  outlays  for  1981  expenditures 
for  agriculture  are  0.41  percent  of  the 
total  budget,  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
1948-79  average  or  over  2  percent. 

I  ask  a  rhetorical  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Has  not  the  agricultural  sector  al- 
ready made  more  of  a  contribution  to  the 
cuts  in  Federal  expenditures  than  they 
should?  Mr.  President,  they  have  already 
taken  it  on  the  chin. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  continuing  to  be  hurt  by 
thoughtless  action  here  in  this  Chamber 
and  elsewhere.  The  farmer  is  not  reaping 
the  benefits  claimed  by  many  but  is  in 
fact  in  a  very  serious  decline  with  little 
hope  of  a  significant  upturn  in  the  near 
future.  Certainly,  the  levels  provided  in 
S.  884  are  the  bare  minimum.  Amend- 
ments to  further  reduce  these  supports 
for  our  major  commodity  programs 
offered  under  the  g\iise  of  economic 
recovery  are  at  the  farmer's  expense. 
Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  friends  in  this 
body,  agriculture  has  taken  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  budget  cuts  already  and  to 
suggest  that  we  continue  to  slice  avraiy  in 
the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  folly 
on  our  part  and  will  spell  disaster  for 
many  farming  operations  in  the  farm 
belt  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  to  emphasize  the  points 
I  have  made  regarding  the  seriousness  of 
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the  current  agrlcxilture  situatlcm,  I  would 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
decline  In  overall  farm  income  in  recent 
years.  Net  income  dropped  from  $31  bil- 
lion in  1979  to  $22  billion  in  1980,  a  de- 
crease of  some  29  percent.  Real  net  farm 
inoMne  in  1980  plunged  to  $12.1  billion 
from  $19.1  billion  in  1979,  a  drop  of  37 
percent.  I  fear  that  the  1981  income  fig- 
ures will  show  a  continuation  of  this 
decline. 

The  American  farmer  is  an  invalu- 
able part  of  our  NaticHi's  economy. 
Agriculture  is  one  of  the  last  things 
this  country  does  well  as  a  result  of 
the  genius  of  the  American  family 
farmers.  Our  food  producers  have  shown 
their  ability  to  adapt  and  vastly  im- 
prove yields.  This  efficiency,  however, 
is  not  guaranteed  to  last.  We  cannot 
expect  our  farmers  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce with  little  or  no  opportimity  to 
realize  their  costs  plus  enough  profit  to 
feed  their  families. 

I  know  of  no  farmer  who  expects  the 
Government  to  guarantee  him  a  living. 
What  he  does  ask  for  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  him  to  plan 
ahead  with  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  program  available  to  provide  a 
reasonable  floor  and  to  assist  when  it 
becomes  necessary.  I  am  not  convinced, 
at  tliis  juncture,  that  S.  884  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
will  be  such  a  pragmatic  program  but 
I  am  sure  that  amendments  seeking  to 
emasculate  further  these  commodity 
programs  will  surely  drive  the  number 
of  family  farming  operations  in  this 
Nation  ever  downward. 

I  would  like  an  explanation,  if  I  could 
have  one,  Mr.  President,  from  those 
who  are  proposing  to  reach  some  kind 
of  a  "compromise"  on  this  bill,  to  ex- 
plain to  this  Senator  from  Nebraska 
what  essential  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  farm  bill  on  peanuts.  I  suspect 
very  little  change  has  been  made. 

I  recognize  and  realize  that  tobacco 
is  not  a  part  of  this  bill,  but  it  is  alined 
and  akin  thereto.  I  suspect  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  no  change  in  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

I  was  prepared  earlier  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  basically  vote 
against  some  of  the  attacks  in  the  form 
of  amendments  that  were  going  to  be 
offered  by  severs^  Members  of  this  body 
because  I  felt  it  was  important,  frankly, 
to  hold  together  the  compromise,  the 
coalition,  if  you  will,  that  has  tried  to 
serve  the  American  family-sized  farmer. 

But  I  see  some  cracks  in  that  coali- 
tion; I  see  some  cracks  in  that  coalition 
with  the  advice  and  help  of  obviously 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
suspect  that  peanuts  and  tobacco  are 
not  included  essentially  in  the  cuts  be- 
cause they  are  a  part  of  the  deal  that 
was  cut  by  the  White  House  to  make 
sure  the  President's  tax  and  budget 
bill  were  passed. 

As  one  Senator,  I  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  deals  as  does  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  I  think 
that,  when  we  are  talking  about  the  fair- 
ness of  a  farm  program  or  any  other  pro- 


gram we  had  better  realise  and  recognize 
that  whoever  is  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  should  not  be  dictating  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives what  we  should  have  in  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  EgQN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Let  me  comment 
just  briefly  on  the  question  of  peanuts 
and  tobacco.  Peanuts  are  in  the  bill.  The 
program  has  been  scaled  down,  and  the 
proposal  that  will  be  submitted  as  a  com- 
mittee package  of  amendments  has  been 
scaled  down  not  only  from  its  original 
version  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee but  also  from  the  House  version. 

I  have  read  newspaper  reports  that 
the  administration  had  agreed  with 
somebody  on  the  House  side  that  it 
would  accept  the  House  version  of  the 
peanut  bill.  That  has  not  been  communi- 
cated to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
It  has  been  communicated  to  anybody 
else  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol.  At  any 
rate,  the  peanut  program  is  in  the  bill  at 
a  lesser  cost,  and  it  is  in  the  package  of 
amendments  at  a  lesser  cost  than  was  in 
the  bill. 

Tobacco  is  not  in  this  bill.  Tobacco  is 
imder  a  separate  program  and,  conse- 
quently, is  not  covered  by  this  farm  bill. 
Tobacco  has,  however,  sustained  a  re- 
duction, if  we  might  want  to  call  it  that, 
because  the  tobacco  growers  have  had  to 
pick  up  the  costs  of  grading  and  inspec- 
tion that  previously  the  Gtovernment 
had  been  paying. 

Also,  the  interest  rate  that  is  used  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
the  loans  that  are  made  by  the  co-ops  to 
take  the  tobacco  into  pools  has  also  been 
increased. 

So,  tobacco  has  sustained  a  reducticm 
too,  in  keeping  with  the  idea  that,  across 
the  board,  all  programs  are  going  to  suf- 
fer some  kind  of  reduction. 

I  mention  it  at  this  particular  point 
since  the  Senator  has  made  reference  to 
it. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  and  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  explanation. 

If  he  wishes  to  respond  further,  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  it  because  I, 
for  one,  am  seeking  a  little  bit  of  infor- 
mation, and  there  may  be  other  people 
who  are  seeking  other  information. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  peanuts, 
we  do  not  raise  peanuts  in  Nebraska,  but 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  pea- 
nut program  is  one  of  the  best  programs 
for  the  producers  that  you  can  imagine, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  anybody  look- 
ing at  the  meager  modifications  that  I 
see  on  the  bottom  part  of  this  sheet 
called  the  Committee's  Compromise 
would  have  to  agree  that  pecmuts  are 
not  hurt  very  much. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  should 
be,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  If  there  is 
a  farm  program  today  that  could  be  cut 
substantially  as  opposed  to  other  farm 
programs  it  is  peanuts. 

I  certainly  said  in  my  remarks  that  I 
recognized   and    realized   that   tobacco 


was  a  separate  program.  The  committee 
has  taken  action  on  this  bill  with  the 
committee  amendments  that  I  under- 
stand are  going  to  be  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Has  the  committee  discussed  or  taken 
up  what  changes  are  going  to  be  made 
in  the  tobacco  program? 

Mr.  HXTODLESTON.  WeU,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  because  the  tobacco  program 
is  not  in  this  bill.  There  is  some  antici- 
pation that  there  may  be  an  amendment 
affecting  the  tobacco  program  offered 
before  final  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
completed.  Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I 
know  what  position  I  am  going  to  take, 
but  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  taken  no  position  on  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  my  friend,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, tell  me  when  the  Agriculture 
Committee  met  and  agreed  to  this  "com- 
promise" that  I  understand  was  shoved 
on  the  committee  by  the  White  House? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  met  in  informal  sessions  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  the 
past  week;  and  it  was  on  late  Friday 
afternoon  that  that  part  of  the  package 
which  could  be  agreed  to  was  agreed  to, 
which  included  all  of  the  commodities 
with  the  exception  of  the  dairy  program. 
No  agreement  was  made  on  dairy  and 
that  Is  right  now  being  considered  by 
certain  members  in  an  attempt  to  put 
together  a  workable  position  there. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Do  I  understand  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  to  say  that  there 
was  actually  a  majority  vote  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  it  was  held 
sometime  Friday  ? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes,  there  was  a 
vote  taken  of  those  present. 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  inquire  for  the  rec- 
ord as  to  what  was  the  vote?  What  was 
the  vote  to  agree  to  this  compromise? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  vote  was:  Do 
you  agree  to  this  compromise?  Aye.  And 
do  you  not  agree  to  it?  Nay.  And  the 
majority  present  agreed  to  It.  I  do  not 
have  the  actual  numbers  and  I  do  not 
have  the  individuals. 

Mr.  EXON.  Was  it  a  rollcall  vote  or 
just  the  yeas  end  nays? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  was  not  a  roU- 
call  vote.  Ten  members  have  signed  the 
proposal,  so  that  would  indicate  more 
than  a  majority. 

Mr.  EXON.  How  many  members  are  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Seventeen. 

Mr.  EXON.  V,'as  the  vote  unanimous? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Ten  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  .A.11  10  there  voted  for  it? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Ten  signed  it  and 
obviously  voted  for  it.  I  am  not  the  sec- 
retary of  the  committee,  I  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  At  this  time  would  It  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  ask  the  ranking 
minority  member  to  read  into  the  Rkcoro 
those  10  people  who  signed  this  com- 
promise?^ 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  appropriate  or  not  appropriate. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Why  would  It  not  be  ap- 
propriate? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  I  have  the 
names  here,  I  will  be  glad  to  read  them. 

Senators  Hklhs,  Huddleston,  Dole, 
Pryoh,  Cochran,  Dixok,  Jepsen,  Hetlin, 
Hawkins,  and  Andrews. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee was  absent  and  not  voting? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  find 
out  if  there  was  any  opposition  in  the 
committee  to  the  reporting  out  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  preempt  my  friend 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Tliere  are  other 
Members  on  the  floor  who  can  speak  for 
themselves.  Obviously,  there  was  oppo- 
sition. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  am  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  package. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  for  the 
explanation. 

Just  let  me  close  then  by  saying,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  number  of  supporting 
documents  that  prove  out  on  the  facts 
that  I  have  made  with  regard  to  the 
ever-declining  portion  of  the  Federal 
budget  that  is  going  to  agriculture  pro- 
grams. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  my  final 
word  on  this  subject  then  is  simply  to 


say  that  I  hope  that  the  compromise 
which  has  been  forced  on  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  suspect,  by  the  White  House  is  not 
agreed  to  and  that  we  will  back  the  orig- 
inal decision  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee by  not  going  below  S.  884  as  they  re- 
ported out  to  this  body  and  was  what 
mo3t  of  us  thought  would  be  in  place  as 
the  committee  recommendation  when  we 
were  to  take  up  this  bill  today. 

I  was.  frankly,  quite  surprised  and  a 
little  bit  shocked  to  find  that  after  all  of 
the  deUberations  and  all  of  the  hearings 
that  I  am  sure  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee held,  that  suddenly,  out  of  meetings 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  a 
rather  significant  change  had  been  made 
in  some  of  the  programs.  I  object  and 
I  hope  that  enough  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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19S3. 
1954. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964. 
1965.. 


69 
1.124 
2,011 
-321 
176 
2,2S3 
1,817 
3,514 
3,486 
2,288 
2,411 
4,509 
2.<23 
%M1 
3.SS3 
4,376 
4,601 
3,947 


29,773 
38.834 
42.597 
45,546 
67. 721 
76, 107 
70,890 
68,509 
70,460 
76, 741 
82,575 
92,104 
92, 223 
97,795 
106,813 
111,311 
118,584 
118,430 


0.23 
4.95 
4.81 
0 

.26 
2.96 
2.56 
5.13 
4.95 
2.38 
2.92 
4.90 
2.84 
2.70 
3.33 
3.93 
3.88 
3.33 


Year 


Africulture 
outliyt 


Federal 
outliyj 


Percent 


19G6 

1967"" " 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976... 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980  estimate.. 

1981  estimate.. 

1982  estimate. 

1983  estimate.. 


2,439 
2,901 
4.S3I 

5^780 
5,161 
4,288 

5,280 
4,8S2 
2.227 
1,659 
2.504 
S.S32 
7,731 
6.238 
4,636 
2.802 
3,006 
3,852 


134,652 
158,254 
178,833 
184,548 
196,588 
211,425 
232,021 
247, 074 
269,620 
326,185 
366,435 
402,  725 
450,836 
493,673 
563,583 
615, 761 
686,279 
774,335 


1.81 

1.88 

2.54 

3.13 

2.63 

2.03 

2.28 

1.96 

.83 

.51 

.68 

1.37 

1.71 

1.26 

.82 

.46 

.44 

.50 


Note:  Averaie  percenlaie,  107,125/5,305,432  equals  2.02  percent,  1948-79. 


USDA— WHEAT  PRODUCTION  COST.  UNITED  STATES 


Cost  item,  yield,  production  covered 


1978  1979 


1980 


1981 


Dollars  per  Kre 


V«  lable: 

Sewl 

FertiliMf. _ 

Lime 

Chemicals 

Custom  operations. 


Fuel  and  lubrication 

Repairs 

MIscelli  neous 

Purchased  irriiation  water.. 
Interest 


4.00 

102 

.12 

2.12 

2.35 

8.06 

5.06 

5.72 

.12 

.18 

1.39 


5.01 

9.90 

.16 

^08 

2.68 

8.63 

7.64 

6.47 

.14 

.25 

2.09 


6.34 

13.42 

.19 

2.49 

2.76 

9.13 

10.52 

7.02 

.18 

.24 

3.21 


6.97 

15.72 

.22 

2.79 

3.04 

10.13 

13.02 

7.95 

.20 

.26 

3.68 


Total. 


37.14        45.05 


55.50 


63.98 


Machinery  ownersMp: 

Replacement... 

Interest 

Taxes  and  insurance.. 

ToUl 

Farm  overhead 

Manaiement 


14.64 
6.62 
2.00 


16.87 
9.97 
2.36 


18.21 

13.40 

2.56 


20.41 
15.38 
3.01 


23.26 
7.15 
6.75 


23.20 
7.90 
8.21 


34.17 
8.63 
3.83 


3&73 
3.52 
11.23 


Total,  eicludini  land 74.30        90.36       108.13 


123.  52 


Cost  item,  yield,  production  covered 


1978  1979 


1980 


1981 


Land  allocation: 

Composite,  current  value 

Composite,  acquisition  value. 


Yield  per  planted  acre 


Variable 

Total,  eicludinf  land.. 

Total  to  a  renter: 

Share  renter 

Cash  renter  


Averaie  renter 

Total,  indudini  land: 

Composite  current  value.. 


Composite  acquisition  value. 
Secondary  product  credit 


Total,  after  credit. 


46.97 
24.16 

53.66 
30.73 

69.52 
32.09 

78.82 
35.68 

Bushels 

29.9 

32.4 

23.3 

29.9 

Dollars  per  bushel 

1.24 
2.48 

3.68 
3.72 

1.33 
2.73 

3.34 
4.04 

1.86 
3.62 

5.08 
5.55 

2.14 
4.13 

5.80 
5.54 

3.63 
4.06 

3.97 
4.74 

5.21 
6.25 

5.75 
6.77 

3.23 
.13 

3.72 
.11 

4.82 
.12 

5.32 
.13 

3.16 

3.61 

4.70 

5.19 

Percent 

Production     covered. 


97.3 


96.8 


95.8 


lA 


Note:  1978  and  1973  final;  1380  preliminary:  1981  projected.  NA= not  available.  Composites  include  land  allocation  at  averaie  of  share  rent,  cash  rent,  and  charge  based  on  current  or  acquisitioe 
value  of  ownerH>peiato(  lead.  Mar.  28. 1981. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

WHUT:  NATIONAL  SUPPORT  PRICE  AND  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS 


September  U,  1981 


Cfopytir 


Pro4«ctio« 
(inilliM 
builitb) 


N«Uoml  tmntt  tuppert  prict  >  (p«r  buthtO 


Avirat*  prkt 

to  farmtrt 

(per  buthtl) 


Firm  viiiM 
(milliom)    Govtrmnmt  piymtntt  (millioni) 


September  U,  1981 
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HM 1,»J.7 

1961 1,M.4 

1IS2  1  IIK.0 

1964 1.2n.4 

196S 1.315.6 

l^^^Vv  w**  *********  *********************  ••  ^^^m  w 

1967 1.507.6 

196S 1. 556.7 

1969 1.442.7 

1970 1.35U6 

1971 i.Mie 

1973"!'""I""I"""I"I";"I""I  l!  7ia  i 

1974 1,791.9 

1975 2. 126.9 

1976 2,l4l» 

1977 2,045.5 

1979 1.775.5 

1979 2,134.1 

1990 2.36^7 

19« 


$1.78 

1.79 

2.00 

>Z.OO 

».19 

•2.00 

'.70 

•2.00 

'.75 

•^57 

'1.32 

•2.61 

'1.36 

•  2.63 

'1.38 

•2.77 

'1.52 

•2.(2 

'1.57 

•2.93 

•1.63 

•3.02 

•1.34 

•3.39 

•.6S 

•2.05  .. 

H2.05 

•  2.29 

u  2.90 

H3.40 

"3.40 

•1.(2  . 
•.25 
•.30 
•1.25  . 
M.25  . 
•1.25 
M.2S  . 
•1.25. 
•1.25. 
•1.25 
•1.25 
•1.37 
•1.37  . 
•2.25. 
«i25 
<2.3S 
•2.50 

<«  3.08/3.63 "100/3.30 

■3.81  U3.20/3.50  . 


•  1.30 
•1.25 


$1.74 

1.83 

2.04 

1.85  (2.03) 
•1.37  O.80) 

•  1.35  (1.79) 
•1.63  (2.22) 

•  1.J9  (1.87) 
.24  (1.79) 


•1 


•1.2S  (1.89) 
•1.33  (2.08) 
•1.34  (1.88) 
•1.76  (2.23) 
•3. 95  (4.17) 

4.09.. 

XM 

Ml 

2.33 

2.97 

179 

3.95-4.15 


$2,361.2 
2.254.7 
2.225.7 
2, 125. 3 
1,757.0 
1,774.5 
2,129.9 
2,090.1 
1,929.1 
1.795.7 
1,  803.  2 
2,166.7 
2, 704. 1 
6,719.2 
7,287.0 
7,553.0 
5,870.0 
4, 766. D 
5,280.6 
8,070.4 
9.437.0 


$285. 5-Dlvtnlefl. 

1242. 6— Oivtnlon  and  pr.  lup. 

$442. 9— Oivirslon  and  cartificads. 

{509. 2— (Hveriion  and  ccitificatn. 

$681.3— Divinion  and  cirtificalat. 

$727. 1— Cartificatai. 

$746. 0-CtrtHicatas. 

)85''.9— Dlvanion  and  cartlAcatai. 

$871.0— Oivanion  and  certiftcatti . 

$885.7 

$858. 7— Oivtnlon  and  ctrtlficattt. 

$478. 2— Oivanion  and  ctttificatat. 

$  Nona — Oivanion  or  dtficiancy. 

$  Nona— Oivanion  or  dahciancy. 

$  Nona— Oivanion  or  dtficitncy. 

$  996. 4— Oalicitncy. 

$  632. 5— Otficiancy,  Hay,  t  Grazini. 

$Nont. 

$hona. 


■  For  1960  throuth  1963  crops,  support  outsidt  tht  commarcial  araa  was  75  parcant  of  tha  rata 
raflictini  tha  U.S.  avaraia  laval. 

>  Total  support 

>  Price  support  paymanL 

•  Loan  rate. 

•  Blended  averafe  price  to  proram  partkipantt,  raflactinf  national  avtrafo  pfica  racaivad  by 
farmers  and  tlie  marketini  certificata  value  averaiad  for  participants  total  production. 

•  Support  for  wheat  used  for  domestic  food. 
'  Domestic  marketlnj  certificate  valua. 

•  Eiport  marketinf  certificate  valua. 

•  Tfie  marketini  certificata  payment  rata  was  tha  ditfaranca  batwaan  tha  price  racaivad  by 
farmers  the  1st  5  mo  (July-Novembar)  of  the  marketinf  year  and  100  parcant  of  wheat  parity 
on  July  1.  An  advance  payment  equal  to  75  parcant  of  nia  astimatad  face  valua  o(  Iha  cartificata 
wu  made  to  eliiible  producers. 


■•  Established  tariet  price,  (uaranteed  on  production  from  allotment  Kreaie. 
■■  EstaMlshad  tariet  price  on  planted  allotniant  acrufa;  astablishad  tariat  price  on  unplantal 
aUotmant  acraaia  was  $2.47. 
■'  Established  tariat  price. 
■<  Preliminary. 

"  Tariat  price  $3.63  If  pl.-nted  within  NCA;  $3.08,  if  axeaadad  NCA. 
■>  Loan  rata  for  rafular  loans/loan  rata  for  wheat  in  the  farmer-owned  reserve. 

Note:  For  statistics  lor  1933  throu|h  1959,  sea  Wheat  Commodity  FKt  Sheet  for  1979. 


Mr.  MELC7HER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
abundance  of  this  country  has  provided 
a  great  amount  of  surplus  commodities 
at  times.  At  this  particiilar  time,  we  have 
a  great  abimdance  resulting  in  a  great 
surplus  of  dairy  products.  We  have  dried 
milk,  butter,  and  cheddar  cheese  in  stor- 
age in  huge  quantities. 

The  butter  that  we  have  in  storage  was 
a  subject  of  negotiation  by  several  coun- 
tries during  the  past  several  weeks.  Rus- 
sia would  have  liked  to  have  purchased 
a  sizable  amount  of  butter  that  we  have 
in  storage  at  a  little  over  a  dollar  a 
pound. 

We  ended  the  grain  embargo  with  Rus- 
sia. The  grain  embargo,  when  established 
by  President  Crarter,  met  with  mixed 
feelings  in  this  coimtry.  Grain  pro- 
ducers felt  that  it  imjustly  penalized 
their  particular  industry  while  other 
types  of  American  goods  were  still  being 
sold  to  Russia.  It  became  an  item  in  the 
campaign,  and  President  Reagan  during 
the  campaign,  on  several  occasions,  said 
if  elected  President  he  would  end  that 
grain  embargo.  He  fulfilled  that  promise 
after  considerable  hemming  and  hawing 
by  various  members  of  the  White  House 
and  the  President's  Cabinet  adviser  ad- 
vising him  one  way  or  another.  But  he 
did  end  the  grain  embargo. 

Among  those  that  were  recommending 
that  the  grain  embargo  not  be  ended  in 
the  President's  Cabinet  was  Secretary  of 
State  Haig.  When  the  situation  arose  on 
the  possibility  of  selling  butter  out  of 
storage  to  Russia,  Secretary  Haig  very 
vigorously  opposed  it  as,  I  believe,  using 
his  terminology  "sending  the  vfrong 
signals." 


Other  countries  offered  to  purchase 
butter  from  the  United  States.  The  <jues- 
tion  arose:  Would  these  other  countries 
in  purchasing  butter  from  the  United 
States  then  resell  it  to  Russia? 

New  Zealsmd  offered  to  purchase  but- 
ter from  the  United  States  in  large 
quantities.  They  made  an  offer  of  some 
70  cents  a  poimd  for  half  of  the  butter 
surplus  that  we  have  In  this  country  in 
storage  as  of  August.  The  world  price  on 
butter  is  $1.05  per  pound.  So  their  offer 
of  about  70  cents,  70  point  something 
cents,  was  not  an  attractive  offer. 

Their  offer,  in  effect,  if  accepted,  as 
compared  to  the  world  price  of  butter, 
would  mean  that  we  would  lose  $30  mil- 
lion accepting  their  offer. 

Secretary  Haig  seemed  to  find  favor 
in  the  offer,  however.  Having  blocked 
any  sale  to  Russia  or  any  other  country 
that  he  found  some  problem  with,  he  was 
silent,  seemingly,  to  approve  the  sale  to 
New  Zealand.  The  term  of  the  sale  to 
New  Zealand  was  that  they  would  not 
resell  the  butter  to  Russia.  But  the  term 
of  the  sale  left  open  this  great  big  loop- 
hole that  it  could  be  sold  from  New 
Zealand  to  Russia  as  butter  oil.  What 
difference  it  makes,  I  am  not  aware. 
Whether  that  would  send  a  "wrong  sig- 
nal" to  Russia,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  small  country,  a  very  tiny 
country,  which  as  a  dairy  surplus  of  their 
own  really  does  not  need  half  of  the 
excess  butter  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

Offering  slightly  over  70  cents  per 
poimd  in  getting  the  agreement  for  us 
to  sell  it  to  them  obviously  gives  them 
quite  a  bit  of  leeway  between  70  cents 
and  $1.05.  the  world  price.  They  would 
probably  be  able  to  return  a  very  neat 
profit  on  the  deal. 


But  that  Is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  part  of  the  contract  of 
the  sale  with  New  Zealand  is  that  we 
would  agree  not  to  sell  any  other  butter 
abroad  for  approximately  1  year. 

We  can  get  su-oimd  that  by  asking 
them  for  their  permission. 

I  do  not  really  know  what  this  means, 
why  we  first  of  all  turn  down  offers  from 
other  coimtries  at  the  world  price,  and, 
second,  make  the  agreement  with  New 
Zealand  saying,  "Well,  no.  you  cannot 
seU  the  butter  to  Russia  but  you  can  con- 
vert it  into  butter  oil  and  sell  it  to 
Russia."  And,  furthermore,  saying  to 
ourselves  that  we  also  accept  as  a  con- 
tract that  we  will  not  sell  any  more 
butter  abroad  unless  New  Zealand  says  it 
is  all  right. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  face,  we 
sort  of  give  up  a  little  bit  of  our  sover- 
eignty. We  are  not  only  suckers  for  sell- 
ing below  the  world  market,  though  we 
had  offers;  we  also  sav  to  New  Zealand, 
"You  can  control  whether  or  not  we  sell 
anything  more  abroad,  even  though  we 
have  it  in  storage  and  it  costs  us  dearly  to 
keep  it  in  storage." 

"nils  leads  me  to  a  further  point.  We 
have  had  a  very  rapid  drop  in  the  price 
of  wheat.  Granted,  we  have  had  a  large 
crop,  another  bountiful  harvest,  a  huge 
crop.  We  thank  the  Good  Lord  for  that 
abundance  But  the  price  has  dropped 
very  rapidly. 

We  raised  about  2  billion  bushels  of 
this  huge  crop  to  sell  abroad.  We  will 
probably  have  a  crop  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2.6  billion  or  2.7  billion 
bushels  this  year,  and  we  will  use  600 
million  to  700  million  bushels  for  our 
domestic  needs.  It  means  that  about  2 
billion  bushels  of  the  1981-82  crop  is 
only  grown  here  in  the  United  States  to 
sell  abroad. 


The  rapid  drop  in  the  price  leads  me 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Haig,  is  involved  in  block- 
ing, in  disrupting,  in  sidetracking,  In  pre- 
venting in  any  way  he  can  any  negotia- 
tions with  Russia,  which  has  a  severe 
shortage  of  grain;  whether,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  is  thwarting  any  effort  on 
our  part  to  have  grain  sales  to  Russia. 
If  so,  he  is  Inflicting  on  this  country  not 
only  a  staggering  loss  for  wheat  produc- 
ers, with  a  declining  market,  but  he  is 
also  hurting  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  hurting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  situation  smells.  Mr.  President. 
The  action  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
selling  commodities  that  are  in  surplus 
in  this  country  is  a  very  harmful  action 
in  the  case  of  the  butter  sales. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
document  showing  the  details  of  the  New 
Zealand  butter  sale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiio,  as  follows: 

Nxw  ZB*i.Ain>  Burm  Deal 

220,480.000  pounds  of  butter  (100,000 
metric  tons).  This  Is  80  percent  butterfAt 
product.  Tbe  price  waa  $1,650  per  ton  (70.3 
cents  per  pound).  Tbe  cost  to  New  Zealand 
Dairy   Board,   ex   warehouse   is  9166,000,000. 

Making  the  following  ass\unptlons  oon- 
cemlng  transpKTrt,  handling  and  conversion 
costs,  the  Dairy  Board  would  be  looking  at  a 
cost  structure  as  follows : 

(1)  Movement  of  product  from  warehouse 
to  ocean  port  and  loading  al>oard  ship.  Trade 
sources  Indicate  five  cents  per  pound  fuUy 
adequate  to  cover  these  costs.  Add  911,033,000. 

(2)  Ocean  freight  to  north  European  port. 
It  Is  prol>abIe  that  shipment  would  go  that 
way  rather  than  to  New  Zealnd  as  It  would 
be  closer  to  the  ultimate  destination.  Again, 
trade  sources  Indicate  eight  cents  per  potmd 
win  cover  these  costs.  Add  917.836,800. 

(3)  Cost  oi  conversion  to  butteroU.  Esti- 
mated at  six  cents  per  poimd.  Add 
913.337,600. 

Total  cost  of  product,  converted  to  butter- 
oil  and  positioned  at  north  European  ports 
Is: 

Butter    $166,000,000 

Land   tnaapoTt 11,033,000 

Ocean    tran^wrt 17,  838, 800 

Conversion    13, 237, 600 


IM.  887, 400 
ButteroU  is  M.8  percent  butterfat.  Tbe 
220,460.000  pounds  of  80  percent  fat  butter 
would  yield  176,721.440  pounds  butteroU. 
The  above  would  mean  the  butteroU  would 
have  a  cost  of  81.114  cents  per  pound. 

Traders  Indicate  that  butteroU  prices  on 
the  world  market  are  currently  in  the  81.19 
to  $1.26  per  pound  range.  At  $1.19  per  pound, 
the  butteroU  has  a  value  of  $310,398,610. 

The  contract  calls  for  payment  within  180 
days  of  invoicing.  Billing  Is  to  be  done 
monthly.  If,  on  average,  there  is  a  16-day 
lag  between  removal  from  warehouse  and 
the  date  of  payment.  Assume  a  45-day  period 
for  transit,  reprocessing  and  resale.  This 
would  give  the  Dairy  Board  150  days  average 
to  use  the  funds  before  paying  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  If  interest  dur- 
ing the  period  average  15  pertsent,  the  funds 
from  the  resale  would  yield  $13,983,807  prior 
to  payment  being  due. 


Thtu,  total  potential  rettim  would  be: 

ButteroU 8310,308,510 

Interest 13,963,607 


333,363,  117 
Less 196,887.400 


Margin 


36.  374,  717 


coirnucr  roa  salx  or  auma 
Agreement,  made  In  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  on  August  5,  1981, 
by  and  l>etween  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Board,  a  quasi -governmental  agency  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  (hereinafter 
called  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board),  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  an  agency 
and  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United  SUtes 
within  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  called  the  "CCC"). 

Whereas,  the  parties  to  this  agreement 
mutually  agree  as  foUows: 

Quantity 
CCC  agrees  to  sell  and  the  New  Zealand 
Dairy  Board   agrees   to  buy   100,000  metric 
tons  of  butter,  10  percent  more  or  less  at 
buyer's  option. 

Quality 

A.  Butter  shall  be  U.S.  Grade  A  or  higher 
at  the  option  of  CCC.  The  VS.  grades  wUI 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
United  SUtes  Standards  for  Grades  of  But- 
ter, effective  April  i,  1977. 

B.  Butter  shall  not  have  been  manufac- 
tured more  than  40  months  prior  to  date 
butter  Is  loaded  out  from  tbe  VB.  ware- 
house. 

C.  The  last  certificate  of  grade  for  the  but- 
ter shall  not  have  been  Issued  more  than 
six  months  prior  to  the  date  the  butter  Is 
loaded  out  from  the  VS.  warehouse.  New 
Zealand  Dairy  Board,  at  its  option,  may  re- 
quest, prior  to  loading  out  from  the  ware- 
house, regradlng  of  any  butter  which  was 
last  graded  more  than  90  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  load  out  from  the  VS.  warehouse. 
Such  regradlng  wUl  be  for  the  account  of 
CCC. 

D.  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  may  at  Its  op- 
tion reject  at  time  it  is  loaded  from  U.S. 
warehouse,  butter  with  peroxide  values  In 
excess  of  0.25  meg  oxygen  per  kilogram. 

E.  Testing  procedures  in  determining  the 
grade,  weight,  and  fat  content  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  CCC  proce- 
dures: 

1.  Notice  to  Graders  dated  January  35,  1980 
(DA  Instruction  No.  918-11 ) . 

3.  General  Instructions  for  Inspection, 
Grading  and  Grade  Labeling  of  Butter  dated 
June  12,  1980  (DA  Instruction  No.  918-10). 

3.  Methods  of  Latx>ratory  Analysis  for 
Moisture.  Fat,  Salt,  Curd,  and  PH  dated  No- 
vember 30,  1072  (DA  Instruction  No.  018- 
101-1). 

Packaffing  and  p<icking 

A.  Package  Description — Butter  wUl  be 
packed  in  units  of  68  pounds  marked  net 
weight  in  flberboard  shipping  containers  (1.1 
cubic  feet  per  container) .  Each  container 
shaU  be  lined  with  a  vegetable  parchment 
paper  or  a  polyethylene  bag  or  wrapper  ac- 
cepted by  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion/World Health  Organization. 

B.  Package  Markings — Containers  will  be 
marked  to  show  name  and  location  of  manu- 
facturing plant  or  plant  numl>er,  name  of 
product,  chum  number,  and  marked  net 
weight. 

C.  Damaged  Packaging— Buyer  has  the 
right  to  reject  at  time  it  is  loaded  from  U.S. 
warehouse  butter  in  damaged  packaging. 

Price 
A.  The  ptirchase  price  of  the  butter  shall 
be  U.S.  $1,550  per  metric  ton  f.o.b.  conveyance 
designated  by  buyer,  at  U.S.  warehouse  where 


stored.  Ownership  shall  pass  when  the  butter 
is  loaded  and  a  carter's  receipt  (bill  of  lad- 
ing) is  issued  detailing  the  tonnage  loaded 
and  tbe  date.  Tbe  purchase  price  is  based  on 
the  understanding  that  In  order  to  market 
the  butter  it  wiU  have  to  be  converted  to 
butteroU. 

B.  Should  the  buyer  claim  that  the  butter 
fat  percentage  is  less  than  80%.  the  seller  has 
the  option  to  agree  to  tbe  buyer's  asse^ment 
or  dispute  it.  Any  dispute  will  relate  only  to 
quantities  that  the  buyer  can  produce  for 
re-testing  and  will  be  resolved  by  drawing 
stLmples  and  re-testing  to  CCC  testing  pro- 
cedures prescribed  in  Section  Two,  E  hereof. 
The  number  of  samples  and  the  testing  au- 
thority win  be  determined  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. No  claim  for  reduced  butterfat  content 
win  be  recognized  If  made  more  than  three 
months  from  load  out  date.  The  discount  for 
reducud  butterfat  content  wiU  be  US  $2.60 
per  1/10  of  each  percent  of  butterfat  reduc- 
tion. Cost  of  re-testing  will  be  borne  by  seUer 
If  the  butterfat  content  Is  less  than  80%; 
otherwise  tbe  cost  of  re-testing  wUl  be  borne 
by  buyer. 

Payment 

The  CCC  wlU  Invoice  the  New  Zealand 
Dairy  Board  for  butter  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  will  pay 
cash  against  documents  at  180  days  from  in- 
voice date.  Payment  wlU  be  against  the  fol- 
lowing documents: 

Seller's  Invoice  and  three  copies. 

Certificate  of  Origin  and  three  copies. 

Certificate  of  Quality  and  three  copies. 

Veterinary  Certificate  and  three  copies. 

Specification  and  three  copies. 

Warehouse  Packing  List  amd  three  copies. 
Delivery 

A.  The  Buyer  will  uplift  from  CCC  ware- 
houses at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  5.000  tonnes 
per  month  on  a  cumulative  basis  September 
1981  through  June  1982. 

B.  Within  the  constraints  of  CXJC's  desire 
to  move  oldest  product,  COC  will  do  all  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  buyer's  costs  to  a  minimum 
by  providing  product  from  warehouses  as 
close  to  the  buyer's  nominated  load  port  as 
possible  and  In  sufllcient  volumes  to  keep 
transport  costs  to  a  minimum. 

C.  The  buyer  and  seller  will  agree  on  ware- 
houses for  load  out  and  for  each  warehouse 
the  rate  at  which  load  out  can  take  place 
and  will  agree  on  the  timing  of  the  load  out 
before  the  buyer  presents  transport  to  the 
warehouses.  The  buyer  will  present  transport 
on  time  and  of  sufficient  capacity.  Should 
either  party  fall  to  meet  his  obligations, 
then,  subject  to  force  majeure,  the  conse- 
quential costs  win  be  for  the  falling  party. 

D.  Load  out  temperature  will  l>e  no  greater 
than  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Export  requirements 

A.  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  shall  export 
and  shall  take  such  precautions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  reentry  of  the  butter  Into  the 
United  States.  New  Zealand  Dailry  Board 
shall,  within  a  reasonable  period  from  taking 
delivery  of  the  butter  from  the  U  S  ware- 
house, furnish  evidence  of  such  exportation. 
The  evidence  of  export  may  be  In  the  form 
of  a  signed  onboard  cxiean  bill  of  lading. 

B.  If  the  butter  or  any  part  thereof  is  not 
exported  or  is  reentered  Into  the  United 
States,  the  purchase  price  specified  In  Section 
4  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  butter 
which  Is  not  exported  or  which  Is  reentered 
Into  the  United  States  shall  be  8d1ust»d  to 
domestic  unrestricted  use  price  of  $1.67  per 
pound. 

C.  Any  upward  adiustment  of  tbe  purchase 
price  stated  In  Section  4  for  the  butter  not 
exported  or  reentered  Into  the  U.S.  will  not 
be  made  to  the  extent  that  the  General  Sales 
Manager  determines  that: 
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1  the  butter  acquired  from  CCC  wm  lost. 
damaged,  destroyed,  or  deterloraied  and  the 
phyHlcdl  couduion  ihercoi  was  such  that  Its 
entry  Uito  domestic  market  channels  will  not 
Impair  CCC'b  price  support  operations,  but 
if  Insurance  proceeds  or  other  recoverlea  such 
as  from  carriers  exceed  the  purchase  price  of 
the  quantity  of  the  butter  lost,  damaged,  de- 
stroyed, or  deteriorated,  plus  other  costs  In- 
curred by  Buyer  In  connection  with  such  but- 
ter prior  to  the  time  of  Its  loss,  the  amount 
of  excess  shall  be  paid  to  CCC.  or 

a.  the  butter  was  reentered  Into  the 
United  States  due  to  causes  without  the  fault 
or  negligence  of  Buyer  and  was  subsequently 
actually  exported  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement. 

D.  Any  upward  adjustment  of  the  con- 
tract price  under  the  foregoing  Subsection 
(C).  with  respect  to  any  butter  exported, 
will  not  be  made  to  the  extent  that  thr  Gen- 
eral Sales  Manager  determines  that  the  but- 
ter was.  subsequent  to  exportation,  lost, 
damaged,  destroyed,  or  deteriorated  so  that 
it  could  not  be  used. 

Force  majeure 

Neither  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  nor 
the  CCC  shall  be  liable  for  any  failure  or 
delay  in  complying  with  their  respective  re- 
sponslbllltlee  under  this  agreement  caused 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  force  majeure  which 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  restricted  to.  acts  of 
God  or  of  the  public  enemy,  acts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  either  Its  sovereign  or  contrac- 
tual capacity,  fires,  floods,  epidemics,  quar- 
antine restrictions,  strikes,  freight  embar- 
goes, and  unusually  severe  weather;  how- 
ever. In  every  case  the  failure  to  perform 
must  be  beyond  the  control  and  without  the 
fault  or  negligence  of  the  party  to  the  con- 
tract seeking  excuse  from  liability. 
Special  terms 

A.  The  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  will  not 
sell  this  butter  to  the  USSR. 

B.  In  the  event  of  a  major  chanire  In  In- 
ternational market  prices  during  the  period 
of  this  agreement,  both  parties  shall  con- 
sult as  to  Its  elTects.  and  agree  on  enultable 
adiustments  to  the  prices  for  subsequent 
shlpmpnls.  Should  opoortunltles  be  found 
to  sell  snme  USA  butter  as  Ruch.  then  the 
Board  would  be  wlllln"  to  discuss  with  CCC 
an  appropriate  price  adjustment. 

C.  Except  for  official  aid  or  for  restricted 
welfare  uses.  CCC  atrrees  not  to  sell  for  ex- 
port any  butter  until  July  1B82.  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board. 

D.  The  buver  has  no  wish  to  frustrate 
special  sales  provided  both  parties  are  agreed 
that  such  sales  do  not  In  any  way  alTect  the 
International  butter  market  or  the  buyer's 
rights  under  this  agreement.  The  parties  will 
confer  on  such  sales  which  will  not  take 
place  without  mutual  agreement. 

B.  The  sel'er  agrees  that  should  It  be 
deemed  necessary  to  offer  for  ernort  snle  anv 
tonnsee  of  butter  after  July  1982  then  the 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  will  have  the  first 
option  to  purchase  such  offerings  up  to  De- 
cember 31.  1082. 

P.  To  facilitate  the  smooth  execution  of 
this  contract  It  Is  envlsai;ed  that  the  buver's 
representative  will  be  pre<>ent  at  the  CCC 
store  before  and  durlne  the  load  out.  The 
CCC  win  make  all  rea.sonable  efforts  to  assist 
the  buyer's  representative  In  such  en- 
deavours. 

Contingent  fees 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  warrants  that  It 
has  not  emploved  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  under  this  contract  a  commis- 
sion, percentage  In  the  way  of  a  brokerage 
fee.  or  additional  fees,  with  the  exrentlon  of 
trusted  emnloyees  and  tnisted  commercial 
aeenrles  established  bv  New  7:esland  Dnirv 
Board  with  the  oblect  of  obtaining  such  con- 
tracts and  that  It  has  not  mnde  snd  will  not 
make  anv  such  payment.  Without  limiting 
the  other  rights  which  It  may  have,  breach 


of  this  proklslon  will  allow  CCC  to  cancel 

this  contract,  with  no  responsibility  on  its 

part,  and  at  Its  discretion,  to  add  to  the  *  *  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  turn  to  other  matters  that  are  in 
the  farm  bill,  one  of  which  is  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  program.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  topics  facing 
America  today,  one  that  is  certain  to  be- 
come more  and  more  important  In  the 
years  to  come,  is  the  protection  of  our 
Nation's  productive  agricultural  lands. 

This  issue  has  always  been  difficult  to 
fully  comprehend.  How  can  this  Nation 
have  a  problem  when  we  have  a  record 
wheat  and  com  crop  in  1981?  Why 
.should  we  be  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion of  farmland  productivity  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  food  in  America — 
when  we  are  able  to  export  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  farm  commodities  each 
year — and  when  farmers  face  depressed 
prices  because  of  the  abundance  of  this 
year's  crop? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  have 
abundance  for  many  reasons:  The  pro- 
ductivity of  our  resource  base;  our  abil- 
ity to  pour  large  amounts  of  capital  and 
technology  into  each  acre;  and  last,  but 
far  from  least,  favorable  weather. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1981.  the  United 
States  faced  the  distinct  possibility  of  a 
drought  that  would  have  had  calamitous 
effects  on  our  farmers,  on  food  prices, 
and  on  our  national  economy.  Virtually 
every  area  of  the  Nation  was  vulnerable, 
and  it  seemed  like  only  a  miracle  could 
prevent  disaster.  We  got  that  miracle  in 
most  areas.  By  May  and  June,  heavier- 
than-normal  rainfall  had  occurred  over 
much  of  the  Nation,  and  crop  prospects 
had  gone  from  dismal  to  very  bright. 

It  would  be  extremely  shortsighted, 
however,  to  base  national  policy  on  the 
need  for  a  miracle  each  year. 

As  the  weather  has  been  showing  tend- 
encies to  be  more  and  more  variable  and 
unpredictable,  and  as  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  have  driven  up  the  costs  of 
modem  farming  to  astronom'cfil  levels, 
we  really  only  have  one  a-sset  upon  which 
to  deoend. 

That  is  the  productivity  of  our  farm- 
lands. 

When  fertilizer  gets  so  exrensive  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  apnly  less,  and 
when  the  weather  falls  a  little  short  of 
optimum  the  land  must  have  the  resil- 
ience and  natural  productive  strength  to 
yield  a  profitable  cron.  If  it  does  not.  we 
face  serious  challenges,  both  at  home  and 
in  our  deal<ngs  wUh  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Todav,  we  debate  a  new  farm  bill,  one 
that  not  only  looks  at  the  Federal  pro- 
groms  that  affect  the  growing  and  mar- 
keting of  crops,  but  which  also  takes  a 
hard  look  at  the  rro-n-ams  that  help 
farmers  keer>  the  topsoil  in  nlace  and  the 
soil  productive  for  this  and  future  gen- 
erations. It  is  im'^ortant  that  we  not  be 
superficial  in  this  debate,  and  that  we 
not  take  for  granted  the  sufficiency  of 
our  resource  conservation  efforts. 

It  is  mv  vIpw — borne  out  by  the  ao- 
praisal  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  und«»r  the  auspices  of  the 
Resource  fonservation  Act — that  soil 
erosion,  water,  waste,  and  other  forms  of 


resource  damage  are  occurring  at  intol- 
erable rates. 

Soil  erosion  is  worse  today,  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  our  Nation's  most  pro- 
ductive lands,  than  it  was  in  the  dust 
bowl  days  of  the  1930's.  We  are  produc- 
ing record  crops,  but  we  are  causiiit^  rec- 
ord damage  in  the  process.  This  cannot 
continue. 

Our  conservation  programs,  which 
largely  date  from  the  1930's  and  the 
1950's,  have  changed  little  in  the  pact 
decade.  Most  of  the  trends,  in  terms  of 
effectiveness,  have  been  downward. 

As  Federal  funds  have  become  harder 
and  harder  to  obtain,  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  each  available  dollar  has  dimin- 
ished, it  has  been  more  difficult  to  appro- 
priate enough  money  at  the  Federal  level 
to  keep  the  Federal  effort  from  withering 
away. 

As  a  result,  Congress  enacted  the  Soil 
and  Water  Resources  Conservation  Act 
of  1977.  In  this  landmark  conservation 
legislation,  we  asked  the  Department  to 
tane  an  intensive  look  at  the  Nation's 
soil  and  water. 

We  requested  a  report  on  the  condition 
of  our  lands,  the  trends  that  are  affect- 
ing them  and  what  these  trends  might 
mean  for  the  future.  That  final  report 
is  now  available.  The  scenario  it  paints 
of  the  future  is  not  comforting.  Let  me 
Cite  a  few  examples. 

Despite  a  significant  investment  in 
conservation  practices  by  private  land- 
owners, as  well  as  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  soil  erosion  from 
agricultural  lands  is  estimated  to  be 
nearly  4  billion  tons  per  year,  with  half 
that  loss  occurring  on  croplands. 

Some  lands  are  t)eing  severely  dam- 
aged. On  12  percent  of  our  Nation's 
croplands,  and  17  percent  of  our  range- 
lands,  we  face  the  task  of  either  stopping 
those  losses  or  writing  those  acres  out 
of  our  productive  inventory  within  a  few 
short  decades. 

We  are  ruining  a  significant  portion 
of  our  productive  strength. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  predict  with  any 
certainty,  it  has  been  estimated  by  sev- 
eral experts  that  the  ios.s  of  Droduc*^ivitv 
on  the  Nation's  croplands  over  the  next 
50  years  will  be  the  equivalent  of  between 
25  and  62  million  acres. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
that  loss,  25  million  acres  could  produce 
50  to  75  million  metric  tons  of  grain, 
or  half  the  total  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  1980. 

If  we  lose  62  million  acres,  it  could 
represent  the  loss  of  virtually  all  of 
1980's  exportable  surplus.  Such  losses 
would  be  an  economic  tragedy  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  to  the  American 
economy. 

In  addition  to  soil  erosion  and  crop- 
land conversion,  there  are  other  forces 
at  work  that  push  down  productivity. 
These  include  the  loss  of  organic  matter, 
soil  compaction,  increasing  salinity  and 
alkalinity  of  both  so'ls  and  irrigation 
waters,  and  the  loss  of  economical  sup- 
plies of  irrigation  water. 

Tn  the  past  few  years,  the  effect  of 
soil  losses  has  been  hlrtrt^n  bv  n'»w  rroo 
varieties,  fertilizers,  better  control  of 
pests  and  diseases,  imoroved  tillage,  ir- 
rigation and  the  shifting  of  crops  from 
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marginal  lands  to  new,  more  productive 
acres. 

Some  opportunities  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity still  exist.  But  they  are  getting 
more  and  more  limited  each  year.  In 
particular,  it  may  become  more  difficult 
to  find  new  lands  that  will  be  highly  pro- 
ductive and  economically  profitable.  We 
are  rapidly  nearing  the  end  of  the  supply 
of  good  cropland. 

In  1977,  USDA  estimated  there  were 
some  127  million  acres  of  potential  crop- 
land remaining  in  the  Nation.  That, 
added  to  the  413  million  acres  already 
in  cultivation,  would  give  us  a  total  of 
540  million  acres  to  use  for  crops. 

That  seems  like  a  tremendous  re- 
source, but  we  should  not  be  complacent. 
Several  regional  studies  indicated  that 
the  1977  estimate  was  too  high.  Since 
1977,  many  millions  of  acres  have  been 
converted  to  crops.  At  the  same  time, 
conversion  of  cropland  and  potential 
cropland  to  other  uses  continues  at  a  rate 
estimated  to  be  somewhere  in  the  range 
of  1  to  2  million  acres  each  year. 

In  other  words,  by  1982,  we  may  very 
well  see  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  farming  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
lands  that  are  economically  feasible  for 
crops.  The  Nation's  productive  resource 
base  is  huge  and  fantastically  productive, 
but  it  is  not  limitless. 

Water  supply  will  become  a  greater 
problem,  particularly  in  the  arid  and 
semi -arid  regions  where  it  is  already 
short  and  where  the  competition  from 
urban  growth,  energy  production,  and 
other  industrial  efforts  is  growing. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  Nation's 
largest  single  consumer  of  water,  ac- 
counting for  83  percent  of  total  water 
use,  some  89  billion  gallons  each  day. 

Irrigated  agriculture  produced  27  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  farm  crops  harvested 
in  1980,  on  only  12  percent  of  the  har- 
vested acres.  Most  of  that  irrigation 
takes  place  in  the  17  Western  States, 
which  harbor  5  out  of  every  6  irrigated 
acres  in  America. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  has  es- 
timated that  water  consumption  will  in- 
crease almost  27  percent  between  1975 
and  2000.  In  regions  where  water  supplies 
are  limited,  that  means  increasingly  in- 
tense competition  for  the  available 
supply. 

Most  of  the  time,  that  means  agricul- 
ture will  lose  out,  because  other  uses  can 
nearly  always  afford  to  pay  more  for 
water. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the  Na- 
tion faces  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  farm 
products  that  can  be  grown  for  sale  at 
home  and  abroad.  Based  on  the  rates  of 
loss  experienced  in  the  decade  between 
1967  and  1977,  our  total  land  avaUable 
for  economic  production  could  shrink  to 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  500  miUion 
acres  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

What  is  really  uncertain  is  how  much 
crop  we  can  grow,  for  that  is  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  yields  we  are 
able  to  coax  from  the  land.  American 
farmers  have,  with  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  their  own  hard  work 
and  ingenuity,  steadily  raised  crop  yields 
over  the  years.  If  that  trend  could  con- 
tinue, we  would  need  less  acres  to  meet 
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our  growing  needs.  But  a  look  at  the 
numbers  and  the  forecasts  are  not  par- 
ticularly comforting  on  this  point. 

Average  crop  yieids  have  recently  been 
rising  at  the  rate  of  about  1  to  1  Vi  per- 
cent a  year.  If  they  continue  to  trend 
upward  at  the  rate  of  about  1  percent 
per  year  until  the  turn  of  the  centurv, 
producing  the  basic  food  and  fiber  that 
we  need  here  at  home,  plus  a  level  of 
exports  equal  to  what  we  sold  abroad  in 
1977,  would  only  take  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  400  million  acres  of  cropland 
in  the  year  2000. 

If  we  get  those  yield  increases,  we 
could  double  the  1977  level  of  exports  by 
using  about  500  million  acres.  Since  we 
have  already  increased  exports  over  half 
since  1977,  a  doubling  by  the  year  2000 
would  represent  a  very  slow  growth  over 
the  next  two  decades.  Some  experts  feel 
500  million  acres  is  about  all  the  land  we 
should  realistically  count  on  for  eco- 
nomically productive  cropland  by  the 
year  2000. 

In  other  words,  the  recent  rate  of 
growth  in  farm  exports  may  have  to  slow 
dramatically,  and  average  per-acre  yields 
will  have  to  continue  to  rise,  because  of 
the  limits  on  our  land  base  and  the  rates 
of  damage  it  is  currently  suffering. 

One  more  word  about  the  importance 
of  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment— if  those  per-acre  yield  increases 
are  not  realized — if  we  should  somehow 
get  to  the  year  2000  with  average  produc- 
tion somewhere  near  1977  levels,  we 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  dcxnestic 
needs  and  export  even  the  relatively 
small  amounts  that  were  exported 
in  1977.  Such  a  situation  could  force  us 
to  cut  today's  export  levels  dramatically. 

These  are  the  projections  that  the  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  have  given  us. 
They  are  not  predictions — they  are  the 
extension  of  trends  we  see  in  motion 
today. 

Those  trends  must  be  slowed  im- 
mediately, and  reversed  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  conservation  measures  in  the 
1931  farm  bill  before  us  can  start  that 
process,  but  I  must,  in  all  candor,  admit 
that  they  will  not  meet  the  challenge. 
They  are  only  a  beginning.  However  they 
are  an  important  beginning  that  the 
Senate  should  strongly  support. 

Several  sections  of  the  bill  are  im- 
portant in  this  effort.  We  must  have  ac- 
celerated agricultural  research  and  ed- 
ucation— particularly  in  methods  oi  pro- 
ducing liigher  yields  with  less  soil  dam- 
age and  water  waste.  We  can  no  longer 
continue  the  trend  of  mining  more  soil  as 
we  grow  more  gra  n.  In  several  places, 
this  bill  urges  the  improvement  of  both 
the  research  and  educational  programs 
in  USDA. 

But  research  and  education  are  strat- 
egies for  the  mid-term  future.  10  to  20 
years  away.  New  research,  started  to- 
morrow, may  yield  a  practical  result  that 
is  available  to  farmers,  but  only  after 
several  years  of  effort. 

The  new  technology  that  will  come  on 
line  in  1982  will  be  the  product  of  re- 
search in  the  1970's,  a  decade  when  re- 
search budgets  were  shrinking,  and  new 
scientists  were  rarely  hired,  and  new 
projects  were  difficult  to  start. 
What  we  can  do  immediately  to  meet 


our  need  for  productive  land  is  accelerate 
efforts  to  protect  the  soils  we  have. 

Topsoil  that  does  not  wash  or  blow 
away  this  winter  will  be  available  to  help 
bring  added  crops  to  harvest  next  fall. 

Prime  farmlands  saved  from  a  shop- 
ping center  or  airport  wUl  continue  to 
produce,  both  in  1982  and  beyond. 

Newly  irrigated  lands  will  grow  more 
crops  than  before,  and  wet  croplands 
that  are  drained  will  produce  quick  yield 
increases.  Ihese  are  steps  that  can  be 
taken  now,  and  we  will  see  immediate  re- 
sults in  productivity. 

It  is  time  we  faced  the  facts.  Produc- 
tivity in  American  agriculture  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  national  strength,  but 
it  is  no  accident.  Productivity  is  the 
result  of  the  investment  of  time,  care 
and  proper  management  by  millions  of 
American  farmers. 

We  must  support  those  efforts,  today 
more  than  ever  t)efore,  if  we  expect  this 
Nation  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper 
in  these  difficult  economic  times. 

Majting  new  investments  in  produc- 
tivity will  not  be  easy,  in  the  face  of 
competing  national  priorities.  We  have 
just  gone  through  an  angxiishing  process 
of  cutting  Federal  spending  in  many 
areas  and  holding  it  down  virtually 
everywhere. 

I  point  out  that  when  we  cut  out 
money  for  agricultural  conservation 
practices,  we  are  cutting  out  the  very 
future  of  this  country.  We  have  been 
doing  that  over  the  period  of  years  by 
holding  steady  at  $190  million  a  >ear  for 
agricultural  conservation  practices,  and 
this  year  we  are  even  reducing  that 
amoimt.  I  believe  we  are  cutting  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face.  We  are  damaging 
the  future  of  this  country.  We  are  plac- 
ing in  jeopardy  the  opportunity  to  in- 
crease our  capacity  for  more  production, 
and  we  are  placing  in  jeopardy  the  op- 
portunity to  remain  as  productive  as  we 
are  right  now. 

But  we  must  be  very  careful  in  this 
process  of  budget  cutting.  I  believe  we 
have  gone  too  far  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural conservation  practices.  K  I  had 
my  way,  we  would  be  increasing  it,  not 
decreasing  it. 

We  decry  the  need  to  reduce  social 
programs,  but  food— at  affordable 
costs — is  the  most  basic  social  need  of  all, 
and  if  we  do  not  protect  the  productive 
lands  that  can  produce  that  food,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  trouble. 

I  support  the  need  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  but  we  cannot  simply 
build  a  ring  of  missiles  around  the  Na- 
tion and  pretend  that  we  have  protected 
its  strength.  There  must  be  productive 
strength  inside  that  border  to  make  de- 
fense necessary,  and  the  basic  elements 
of  that  strength  must  come  from  the 
land,  no  matter  what  the  weather  or  the 
world  markets  or  the  national  economy. 

It  was  with  these  concerns  in  mind 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
drafted  title  XV  of  S.  884.  We  were  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  program  changes 
we  propose  are  only  part  of  what  is 
needed.  We  did  not,  and  still  do  not,  have 
an  official  proposal  from  USDA  as  to  bow 
they  would  like  to  improve  the  cwiserva- 
tion  programs. 
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We  did  not  have  the  chance  to  hold  the 
extensive  hearings,  and  take  the  time, 
that  development  of  a  whole  new  pro- 
gram might  take. 

But  we  did  have  the  concern  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  the  re- 
sults of  many  hearings,  and  the  input  of 
many  witnesses.  We  developed  some 
modest  steps  that  can  be  taken,  and  that 
we  feel  mast  be  taken,  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  strengthening  the  national  soil 
conservation  effort. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  XV  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  not  later  than  December  31. 
1981,  outlining  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  on  soil  and  water  conservation 
with  recommendations  on  improvements 
of  existing  program  authorities.  This  wa-s 
contained  in  the  administration's  farm 
bill  proposals  and  has  been  consistently 
supported  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block.  Tentative  proposals  for  this 
policy  and  program  document  have  al- 
ready been  made  public,  and  we  antic- 
ipate that  they  will  be  finalized  in  time 
to  meet  the  deadline. 

We  look  for  this  to  provide  the  basis 
for  Congress  to  continue  beyond  the  rela- 
tively modest  efforts  outlined  in  S.  884 
and  consider  a  complete  overhaul  of  the 
total  soil  conservation  program.  This  re- 
port is  similar  to  the  one  required  by 
December  31, 1979,  by  the  SoU  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977. 
Since  it  will  be  late  by  at  least  2  years, 
many  of  the  elements  it  will  contain 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  public  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

For  that  reason,  we  in  the  committee 
feel  confident  about  moving  forward  at 
this  time  with  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  title  XV.  They  are 
reforms  and  directions  consistent  with 
the  needs  shown  by  the  RCA  study,  as 
well  as  the  public  response  to  the  many 
proposals  that  have  been  tested  by  USDA. 

Subtitle  B  establishes  the  special  areas 
conservation  program  to  provide  acceler- 
ated technical  and  financial  assistance 
in  areas  presently  affected  by  serious 
erosion  problems. 

Such  areas  have  been  identified  in 
many  areas  of  the  Nation,  in  virtually 
every  State.  They  are  areas  where  the 
severity  of  the  soil  erosion  or  water  con- 
servation problems  is  so  bad  the  standard 
soil  conservation  programs  have  been 
unable  to  stem  the  flow  of  resource  loss. 
We  need  to  have  a  way  to  mcrease  our 
efforts  in  those  areas  if  the  long-term 
productivity  of  the  land  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  program  proposed  in  S.  884  is 
modeled  after  the  highly  successful  Great 
Plains  conservation  program,  which  re- 
quires long-term  commitments  through  a 
contract  between  the  landowner  and 
USDA.  It  would  allow  local  organizations 
and  USDA  people  to  identify  serious 
problems,  determine  the  kinds  of  prac- 
tices and  incentives  needed  in  the  region, 
develop  an  administrative  pattern  that 
flts  their  needs  and  capabilities,  then 
come  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Congress  with  their  proposal.  Upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  both  Houses,  it 
would  be  authorized  to  seek  funding  for 
the  special  effort. 


This  is  a  way  for  national  conservation 
programs  to  target  specific  problem  areas 
without  abandoning  the  vital  preventa- 
tive conservation  programs  on  other 
lands  that  must  have  continuing  care 
and  maintenance  to  keep  from  deterior- 
ating. 

This  is  a  very  important  principle :  We 
must  address  serious  problems  in  critical 
areas,  but  we  must  do  so  without  aban- 
doning other  regions  which  could,  them- 
selves, become  critical  if  we  slow  down 
our  current  efforts. 

This  program  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
is  totally  consistent  with  the  USDA's  pro- 
posal to  improve  the  targeting  of  Fed- 
eral efforts. 

Subtitle  C  has  several  sections  that 
make  minor,  but  needed,  changes  in  the 
ongoing  programs  at  USDA: 

Section  1513(a)  amends  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Public  Law  83-566*  by  authorizing 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  to 
become  sponsoring  local  organizations 
for  this  program. 

Tribes  and  tribal  organizations  have 
previously  been  precluded  from  sponsor- 
ship because  of  the  definition  of  spon- 
soring local  organization  in  the  existing 
law. 

This  provision  would  allow  them  to  co- 
operate in  projects,  provide  land  rights 
for  needed  structures,  and  work  with 
other  local  organizations  in  solving  flood- 
ing problems. 

Section  1513  (b),  (e),  and  (f)  amends 
the  small  watershed  program  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
administratively  approve  those  projects 
which  have  a  total  Federal  cost  of  less 
than  $5  million.  The  current  ceiling  is  at 
$1  million,  and  projects  with  higher  dol- 
lar flgures  are  required  to  come  before 
the  Agriculture  or  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  Congress.  As  USDA  has  sought 
ways  to  reduce  costs  by  speeding  up  proj- 
ect implementation,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  current  limits  are  too  low. 

This  amendment  should  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative paperwork  on  relatively 
small  projects.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has.  in  recent  years,  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  projects  which  have 
more  land  treatment  measures  involved 
and  fewer  large  earth-moving  construc- 
tion projects. 

Many  of  these  land  treatment  projects 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  cost  range  of 
less  than  $5  million,  and  administrative 
approval  can  hasten  the  establishment  of 
needed  conservation  measures. 

Section  1513(c)  amends  the  small  wa- 
tershed program  by  adding  energy  as  a 
purpose  of  the  program.  Small  hydro- 
electric generation  facilities  can,  in  many 
instances,  be  incorporated  into  dams  and 
reservoirs  constructed  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes  at  relatively  little  ad- 
ditional cost.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize this  activity. 

Section  1513(d)  amends  the  small  wa- 
tershed program  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  share  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  land  rights  acqiUred 
by  local  sponsors  for  the  purpose  of  miti- 
gating fish  and  wildlife  habitat  losses. 

Requirements  of  other  Federal  statutes 


have  forced  local  project  sponsors  to  ac- 
quire laiids  or  lana  r.Khts  on  which  fish 
or  wildlife  mitigation  measi<res  will  be 
performed.  This  provision  would  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  share  in 
the  costs  involved. 

Section  1514  amends  the  legislation 
under  which  ihi  resource  conservation 
and  development  program  presently  op- 
erates to  authorize  eaerKy  resource  De- 
velopment as  a  project  purpose. 

Subtitle  D  establishes  a  new  experi- 
mental program  within  USDA  for  reduc- 
ing sediment  loading  or  publicly  owned 
reservoirs.  Plans  for  sediment  reducing 
activities  are  to  be  developed  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  local 
concerned  governments.  This  experimen- 
tal program  is  authorized  for  funding 
4  fiscal  years,  at  which  time  the  Secre- 
tary will  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  program  and  suggestions  for 
improvements. 

Subtitle  E  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  tort  claims  and 
workers  compensation  coverage  for  per- 
sons providing  voluntary  services  in  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  This  would  allow  ._  o  to 
use  unpaid  volunteer  help  in  engineer- 
ing surveys,  soil  surveys,  inventory  and 
monitoring,  and  other  fleld  activities 
where  a  great  deal  of  help  is  needed. 

Volunteers  have  been  willing  in  the 
past  to  help,  but  SCS  was  precluded  from 
accepting  such  help  because  of  the  un- 
certainties surrounding  possible  liability 
in  the  event  of  accidents. 

This  subtitle  would  clear  up  that  prob- 
lem. Similar  legislation  has  been  passed 
in  recent  years  to  cover  volunteers  in 
programs  of  other  Federal  agencies.  It  is 
a  no-cost  way  of  increasing  the  potential 
of  the  current  programs,  and  should  be 
enacted. 

Subtitle  F  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  resource  con- 
servation and  development  <R.C.  &  D.) 
program.  The  present  R.C.  &  D.  program 
has  been  developed  administratively  over 
a  period  of  years  based  upon  a  hodue- 
podge  of  Federal  legislative  authorities, 
including  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  and 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  This 
subtitle  consolidates  existing  authorities 
into  one  enabling  act.  adds  increased  em- 
phasis for  erosion  and  sediment  control 
activities  and  water  conservation  and 
management.  It  also  establishes  a  policy 
board  within  USDA  to  coordinate 
R.C.  k  D.  policy  within  the  Department. 

Subtitle  G  establishes  national  policy 
relative  to  the  importance  of  agricultural 
land.  Although  not  a  strict  prohibition, 
it  will  require  all  Federal  agencies  to 
consider,  and.  where  prudent  and  fea- 
sible alternatives  exist,  assure  that  their 
actions  do  not  cause  the  unnecessary 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  other 
uses. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  agri- 
cultural land  is  being  converted  to  other 
uses  at  a  rate  which,  if  continued,  will 
affect  the  Nation's  ability  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  needed  to  meet  domestic 
and  export  needs.  These  studies  have  also 
shown  that  Federal  actions  have  caused 
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&  significant  amount  of  this  conversion 
of  agricultural  land  to  other  uses. 

This  section  was  drafted  with  strong 
bipartisan  involvement  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  We  feel  it  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  farm  bill  which  is  before  you. 

Section  1543  establishes  authority  for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  local  public 
agencies  in  search  and  rescue  operations 
under  specified  disaster  conditions.  This 
section  is  necessary  to  provide  the  SCS 
with  freedom  from  liability  in  providing 
such  assistance.  There  is  similar  legisla- 
tion covering  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Section  1544  amends  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  and  Reclamation  Act  to  au- 
thorize experimental  reclamation  proj- 
ects on  an  entire  hydrologic  unit  ( water- 
shed) without  regard  to  the  acreage 
limitation  of  320  acres  in  the  present 
law  where  it  is  determined  that  greater 
reclamation  benefits  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  conser- 
vation provisions  of  this  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

CAN    AGRICULTURE    SURVIVE? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  agricul- 
ture in  Texas  will  undergo  major  trans- 
formations in  the  1980's.  The  impact  of 
energy  cost,  inflation,  and  limitations 
in  natural  resources  threaten  botn  pro- 
ductivity and  the  ability  of  Texas  agri- 
cultural producers  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  marketplace. 

Agriculture  today  faces  both  short- 
and  long-term  problems  which  actually 
threaten  its  future  production  potential. 
The  cost-price  squeeze  brought  on  by 
increasing  energy  prices  and  unprece- 
dented inflation  has  created  a  short-run 
income  and  liquidity  crisis  for  farmers. 

TEXAS    AGRICULTURE    IN    PERS.'ECTIVE 

The  value  of  farm  assets  in  Texas 
totals  more  than  $62  billion.  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  aBricuUural  commodities  in 
Texas  were  S9  billion  in  1980.  Suppliers 
of  farm  inputs,  food  processors,  distribu- 
tors, and  others  also  benefit  from  agri- 
culture production;  every  $1  of  farm 
sales  leads  to  more  than  S3.40  in  the 
Texas  economy. 

The  estimated  economic  impact  of 
agricultural  production  and  agribusiness 
activities  on  the  Texas  economy  is  more 
than  $33.7  billion  per  year— 1.3  times  the 
value  added  by  all  manufacturing. 

Texas  ranks  among  the  top  10  States 
in  production  of  16  of  the  Nation's  top 
2 )  commodities.  Texas  is  third  in  the  Na- 
tion in  agricultural  receipts. 

FUTURE    OP    THE    FAMILY    FARM 

Agriculture  in  general,  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural demand,  is  dominated  by  four 
forces:  Weather,  livestock  cycles,  world 
crop  supplies,  and  agricultural  policies. 
As  we  consider  the  legislation  to  S.  884, 
farm  policy  for  the  next  4  years  will  be 
established.  This  farm  policy  comes  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation's  economy  is 
stumbling,  and  the  farm  sector  is  faced 
with  economic  uncertainty.  Net  farm  in- 
come in  1980  feU  to  approximately  $20 
billion,  down  39  percent  from  1979  and 
the  lowest  in  constant  dollars  since  1964. 
These  factors  have  a  particularly  sub- 
stantial impact  upon  the  future  of  the 
family  farm. 


Families  living  on  smaller  farms  ob- 
tain a  higher  percentage  of  their  income 
from  off-farm  work  than  do  families  on 
larger  farms. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  with  the 
current  trend  toward  business,  that  the 
very  foundation  of  our  agricultural 
heritage,  the  family  farm,  will  be  driven 
out  of  business.  If  1981  is  as  poor  a  year 
as  current  projections  indicate,  this  wJl 
be  the  worst  2-year  period  In  45  years— 
a  crisis  situation  for  U.S.  agriculture  by 
any  standard. 

The  aim  of  a  Federal  farm  policy  is  to 
induce  elements  of  predictab  lity  into  an 
inherently  unpredictable  business.  Agri- 
culture products  are  subject  to  some  of 
the  most  unpredictable  free  market  cchi- 
ditions  prevailing.  Prices  can  fluctuate 
widely,  depending  on  supply,  demand, 
and  other  forces  in  the  economy. 

Yet,  the  farmer  must  rely  on  many 
other  segments  of  the  economy  which  are 
regulated — labor,  energy,  and  a  host  of 
industries  which  manufacture  needed 
equipment  and  supplies.  That  means  his 
costs  do  not  fluctuate  with  the  price  he 
receives  for  his  product. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  stay  in  business — and  thus 
continue  to  supply  adequate  amounts  of 
food  for  our  people  and  the  export  mar- 
kets, the  Federal  Government  provides 
basic  economic  stability  through  its  farm 
policies. 

1981     FARM    BILL 

I  wish  to  commend  the  sincere  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  under  the  direction  of  Chair- 
man Helms.  It  is  a  very  difficult  task  to 
formulate  a  farm  program  and  minimize 
budgetary  exposure  of  the  Treasury. 
Many  of  the  agreements  reached  by  the 
producers,  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  the  administration  exhibit  a  com- 
mitment by  all  to  place  our  economy  on 
the  road  to  recovery — as  President  Rea- 
gan states,  "A  new  beginning." 

However,  problems  still  exist  in  the 
legislative  proposals  to  the  farm  bill.  Our 
producers  have  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
they  seek  merely  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce abundant  amounts  of  food  and  fiber 
for  our  needs,  and  ask  only  for  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment  and  hard 
work.  When  one  receives  less  for  his 
product  than  the  cost  of  producing  it.  the 
writing  is  on  the  wall — "Go  Broke." 

As  an  elected  representative.  I  am 
committed  to  support  the  interests  of  my 
constituents  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
In  Texas,  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
accomplishments  in  contributing  to  the 
agricultural  success  of  America.  Our  pro- 
ducers are  accustomed  to  hard  times  and 
prepared  to  accept  their  fair  share  of 
budget  cuts  to  guarantee  the  survival  of 
our  economy.  As  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
considering  the  1981  farm  bill,  I  am 
thankful  we  as  Americans  live  in  a  land 
of  plenty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  rise  to  indicate  my  firm  support 
for  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  extend 
reasonable  price  protection  to  farmers 
and  thereby  insure  a  degree  of  economic 
stability  within  this  agriculture  sector 
of  our  Nation  for  the  next  4  years. 

Too  often  the  American  people  forget 


how  fortimate  we  are  to  have  an  abim- 
dant  variety  of  foods  available  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  We  also  tend  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  agriculture  Is  a  very  unique 
industry,  and  that  farmers  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  fluctuating  market  condi- 
tions and  other  forces  over  which  they 
have  little  or  no  control,  such  as  harmful 
weather  and  crop  pests. 

We  need  only  to  review  recent  events 
to  Illustrate  this  point.  The  imposition  of 
the  embargo  on  grain  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion threw  our  domestic  grain  markets 
into  sudden  turmoil.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  American  farmers  were  asked  to 
shoulder  a  disproportionate  and  unfair 
burden  with  respect  to  this  grain  em- 
bargo, which  President  Reagan  has  since 
lifted.  Drought  In  much  of  the  Southeast 
last  year  devastated  crops  and  drove 
many  farmers  into  bankruptcy.  The 
Mediterranean  fruit  flv  disaster  In  Cali- 
fornia clearly  proves  the  amount  of  de- 
struction pests  can  do  to  an  important 
agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  seeks  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  these  elements  of 
unpredictability.  Its  provisions  would 
establish  loan  and  target  price  programs, 
disaster  payments,  price  support  levels, 
as  well  as  acreage  limitations  and  allot- 
ments. These  programs  will  assist  the 
farmer  in  making  planting  and  market- 
ing decisions  more  efficiently. 

We  must  continue  to  develop  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor will  be  able  to  prosper  and  provide 
for  the  growing  needs  of  consumers  in 
this  Nation  and  in  other  countries  which 
buy  our  farm  exports  or  receive  food  aid. 
Without  these  programs,  many  small, 
efficient  farmers  will  be  mercilessly 
forced  out  of  business,  and  agricultural 
production  will  become  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  growers  and 
corporations. 

The  tools  provided  in  this  legislation 
will  allow  farmers  to  continue  their 
chosen  lifestyle,  by  enabling  them  to 
operate  at  a  profit.  It  is  time  for  this 
Nation  to  stand  flrmlv  behind  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  We  cannot  desert  the  in- 
dustry that  we  so  greatly  depend  upon 
for  our  food  and  fiber  needs.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  Its  full  support  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    355 

(Purpose:  To  further  revise  the  programs  to 
provide  price  support  and  production  In- 
centives  for   farmers) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  10  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Porestrv,  Sena- 
tor HuDDLESTON,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  and  I  have 
at  the  desk  a  package  of  modifications 
to  S.  884. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to 
and  the  committee  substitute  is  so 
modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  139.  lines  13  through  15.  strike  out 
"$4.20'.  •■$4.40".  "$4 60",  and  "J4.80"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$4.10",  "$4,30",  "$4.50", 
and  "$4.70",  respectively. 

On  page  153,  lines  5  through  7,  stnice  out 
"$2  80  ".  "$2.95',  "$3.10",  and  "$3.25"  and  Ui- 
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MTt  In  lieu  thereof  •••2.76-.  "♦a 90".  "13.06". 
and  "$3.20",  respectively. 

On  page  170,  line  6.  strike  out  "$0.86"  and 
"$0.93 '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$0.83" 
and  "$0.89".  respectively. 

On  page  183.  lines  22  through  26.  strike 
out  "$11.23".  "$12.14".  "$12.70".  and  "$13.60" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1098",  "$11.63", 
"$12.28".  and  "$12.93".  respectively. 

On  page  197.  beginning  with  line  12.  strike 
out  all  that  follows  through  line  2  on  page 
212  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE    VII— PEANUTS 

ANNUAL  ICAaKETINC  QUOTA   AND  STATE  ACXEAGE 
ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  701.  Section  358  of  the  AgHcultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
peanuts. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)(1)  Is  amended,  effec- 
tive for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  pea- 
nuts, by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  ":  Provided.  That  the 
peanut  acreage  allotment  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
1977  acreage  allotment  as  Increased  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(1)"  immediately  after  tht  subsection 
designation  and  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2) 
reading  as  follows: 

"(2)  If.  In  the  case  of  any  farm  for  which 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
farm  does  not  have  sufllclent  tillable  acreage 
equal  to  the  allotment,  the  portion  of  the 
allotment  that  is  less  than  the  tillable  acres 
shall  be  lost  to  such  farm  and  shall  be 
placed  In  a  pool.  Acreage  In  such  pool  -shall 
be  made  available  for  allocation  to  new 
farms  In  the  same  county  as  the  farm  from 
which  the  allotment  was  lost  or.  In  the  case 
of  any  State  for  which  the  peanut  acreage 
allotment  Is  eleven  thousand  acres  or  less, 
to  any  farm  within  the  same  State". 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT:  NATIONAL 
POUNDAGE  quota;  FARM  POUNDAGE  QUOTA; 
AND  DEFINmONS 

Sec.  702.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  (k|    through   (p)   as  follows: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  national 
acreage  allotment  for  peanuts  for  the  follow- 
ing crop  taking  Into  consideration  projected 
domestic  use.  exports,  and  a  reasonable 
carryover:  Provided.  That  such  allotment 
shall  be  not  lees  than  one  million  six  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  acres. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  each  of 
the  marketing  years  1982  throueh  1985 
which  shall  not  b?  less  than  one  million  two 
hundred  forty  thousand  tons.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  minimum  national 
poundage  quota  for  any  marketing  year  Is 
Insufficient  to  meet  total  estimated  require- 
ments for  domestic  edible  use  and  a  reason- 
able carryover,  the  national  poundage  quota 
for  the  marketing  year  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  meet  such 
requlrementa. 

"(m)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm  acre- 
age allotment  has  been  established,  a  farm 
yield  for  peanuts  shall  be  determined.  Such 
yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for  each 
of  the  three  crop  years  In  which  yields  were 
highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five  crop 
years  1973  through  1977:  Provided.  That  If 
peanuts  were  not  produced  on  the  farm  In  at 
least  three  years  dxirlng  such  flve-year  period 
or  there  was  a  substantial  change  In  the  op- 


eration of  the  farm  during  such  period  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  a  change  In  oper- 
ator, lessee  who  Is  an  operator,  or  Irrigation 
practices),  the  Secretary  shall  have  a  yield 
appraised  for  the  farm.  The  appraised  yield 
shall  be  that  amount  determined  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  yields  estab- 
lished for  similar  farms  which  are  located  In 
the  area  of  the  farm  and  on  which  p«anuts 
were  produced,  taking  Into  consideration 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the 
production  of  peanuts,  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices, soil  and  water,  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

"(n)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage  shall  be  established  eoual  to 
the  quantity  determined  by  multiplying  the 
farm  peanut  acreage  allotment  by  the  farm 
yield  determined  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  this  section. 

"(o)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  marketing  year  equal  to  the  farm 
base  producUon  poundage  multiplied  by  a 
factor  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such 
that  the  total  of  all  farm  poundage  quotas 
will  equal  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
such  marketing  year.  The  poundage  quota 
so  determined,  beginning  with  the  1982  crop 
for  any  farm,  and  continuing  through  the 
1985  crop  for  any  farm,  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  number  of  pounds  bv  which  market- 
ings of  quota  peanuts  from  the  farm  during 
the  Immediately  precedln<»  mari'etln^  year, 
beginning  with  1981.  were  less  than  the  farm 
poundage  quota:  Provided.  That  any  such 
Increase,  to  the  extent  that  It  may  not  be 
fully  applied  to  the  farm  poundage  quota 
for  the  marketing  year  following  the  market- 
In?  year  In  which  such  undermarlfetlngs  oc- 
curred, shall  be  applied  to  the  farm  pound- 
age quota  for  subsequent  marketing  years: 
Provided  further.  That  the  grower  must  have 
planted  In  such  preceding  marketing  year  at 
least  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment 
In  order  to  qualify  for  such  undermarketlng 
carry  forward:  Provided  further.  That  total 
marketings  shall  not  exceed  actual  produc- 
tion from  the  farm  acreage  allotment:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  If  the  total  of  all  such 
Increases  In  individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
exceeds  ID  per  centum  of  the  national 
poundage  quota  for  the  marketing  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  adiust  such  Increases  so  that 
the  total  of  all  Increases  does  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  national  poundage  quota. 

"(p)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended — 

"(1)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  are  marketed  or  considered 
marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  farm  poundage  quota  of  such  farm 
for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are  mar- 
keted from  a  farm  and  which  are  In  excess 
of  the  marketlnes  of  quota  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  In  excess  of 
the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and  meal 
for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  peanuts 
by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  authorized 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  us°'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts  and 
seed  and  use  on  a  farm.  exce-Jt  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  this  definition 
seeds  of  peanuts  that  arj  used  to  produce 
peanuts  excluded  undo;-  section  369(c)  of 
this  Act.  are  unique  strains,  and  are  not 
commercially  available.". 

SALE.    LEASE,    AND    TRANSFER    OF    ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 


Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938    is 
amended  by — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  striking  out  ",  If  he  determines  that 
it  will  not  impair  the  efiicctlve  operation  of 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  price  support 
program,";  and 

(11)  striking  out  "may"  each  place  that 
word  appears  and  insertlnt,  "shall"  in  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (I)  and  (J)  as  follows: 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  transfers  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm  base  production  poundage, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  receiving 
farm  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
transferred  by  tlie  farm  yield  for  the  receiv- 
ing farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
transferring  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pounds  transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for 
the  transferring  farm.". 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)(1)  and  (g)  of  this  section. 
in  the  case  of  any  State  for  which  the  peanut 
acreage  allotment  is  eleven  thousand  acres 
or  less,  all  or  any  pan  oi  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  may  be  transferred  from  a  farm 
in  one  county  'o  a  farm  in  another  county 
in  the  same  State  and  the  fifty-acre  limita- 
tion on  the  total  peanut  allotment  trans- 
ferred to  any  farm  shall  not  apply". 

MARKETING   PENALTIES:    DISPOSITION   OF 
ADDITIONAL  PEANtTTS 

Sec  7C4.  Effective  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts,  section  359  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is  amended 
by- 

( 1 )  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  cf 
subsection  (a)  "75  per  centum  of  the  support 
price  for"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "120 
per  centum  of  the  support  price  for  quota"; 

(2)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  a  nev/  sentence  as  follows: 
'The  marketing  of  any  additional  peanuts 
from  a  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pen- 
alty unless  the  peanuts.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  establlsihed  by  the  Secretary,  are 
placed  under  loan  at  the  additional  loan  rate 
under  the  loan  program  made  available  under 
section  108(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and  not  redeemed  by  the  producers  or 
are  marketed  under  contracts  between  han- 
dlers and  producers  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section."; 

(3)  striking  out  "normal  yield"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "farm 
yield"; 

(4)  Inserting  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  reading  as  follows:  "Any 
marketing  penalty  imposed  under  this  section 
is  a  civil  penalty  only.";  and 

(5)  eulding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sub- 
sections (f)   through  (k)   as  follows: 

"(f)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered 
as  marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  exceit  that 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  from  considera- 
tion as  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds 
of  peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts 
excluded  under  section  359(c).  are  unique 
strains,  and  are  not  commercially  available. 
Additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for 
use  on  a  farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for 
domestic  edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  ouota  oeanuts  marketed 
or  considered  marketed  for  domestic  edible 
use. 

"(g)  Uron  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for 
domestic  edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger 
in  quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality 
than  the  peanuts  that  would  reasonably  be 
prod"ced  from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  hav- 
ing the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of 
the  quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
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to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota 
peanuts  on  the  peanuts  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  In  excess  of  the  quantity. 
grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts  that  could 
reasonably  have  been  proauced  from  the  pea- 
nuts so  acquired. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehousing, 
handling,  and  marketing. 

"(I)  Handlers  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchases  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  If  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  area  association)  for  approval 
not  later  than  March  15  of  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  produced. 

"(J)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  any  peanuts  owred  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  made  available  for  dome.aic  edible  use  in 
accordance  with  regulatioi:&  established  by 
the  Secretary.  Additional  peanuts  received 
under  loan  shall  be  offered  for  sale  for 
domestic  edible  use  at  prices  not  less  than 
those  required  to  cover  all  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  peanuts  for  such  items 
as  inspection,  warehousing,  shrinkage,  and 
other  expenses,  plus  ( 1 )  not  less  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If 
the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  and  paid  for 
during  the  harvest  season  upon  delivery  by 
and  with  the  written  consent  of  the  producer, 
or  (2)  not  le«s  than  105  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional 
peanuts  are  sold  after  delivery  by  the  pro- 
ducer but  not  later  than  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year,  or  (3)  not  less  than  107  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If 
the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  later  than 
December  31  of  the  marketing  year:  Provided. 
That  between  date  of  delivery  of  additional 
peanuts  to  Commodity  Credit  Corooration 
for  loan  and  .^prtl  30  of  the  marketing  year, 
the  area  association  shall,  unless  otherwise 
aerr°»ri  to  hv  the  association  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  be  responsible  for 
deciding  whether  to  accept  or  reject  lot  list 
bids  when  the  price  offered  equals  or  exceeds 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  minimum 
sales  price  specified  in  this  subsection. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  any  penalty 
asses.°ed  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
marketing  of  quota  or  additional  peanuts  or 
otherwise  shall  be  reduced  or  waived  com- 
pletely to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary, 
through  the  local  committees,  determines 
that  the  marketing  subject  to  penalty  was 
done  unintentionally  or  unknowingly:  Pro- 
vided.  That  weight  errors  with  respect  to 
marketing  of  ouota  or  additional  peanuts  not 
exceeding  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  per 
marketing  do.cument  shall  not  be  consl^'ered 
an  excess  marketing  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  penalty.". 

REPORTS    AND     RECORDS 

Sec.  705.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  croDS  of  peanuts,  the  first  sentence  of 
section  373(a)  of  the  Aericultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  is  emended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  "all  brokers  and  dealers 
in  peanuts"  the  following;  "all  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  peanuts.". 

PRESERVATION    OF    UNUSED    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  706.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  377  of  the 
Agricultural  Adiustraent  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "farm 


acreage  allotment  tor  such  year"  the  follow- 
ing: "or.  In  the  case  of  peanuts,  an  acreage 
suiucient  to  produce  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  pounaa^e  quota". 

PRl.E    SUPPORT    PROGRAM 

Sbc.  707.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
l9bo  crops  oi  i>eanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  addmg  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  108  as  follows: 

"PEANUT    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 
The  national  average  quota  support  rate  for 
the  li«82  crop  of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the 
national  average  cost  oI  production.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  land  on  a  current  value  basis, 
for  such  crop,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
but  In  no  e>ent  less  than  $596  per  ton.  The 
national  average  quota  support  rate  for  each 
of  the  19B3.  1984.  and  1985  crops  of  quota 
peanuts  shall  be  the  national  average  quota 
support  rate  for  such  peanuts  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  adjusted  to  reflect  the  change, 
during  the  period  January  1  and  ending  De- 
cember 31  of  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  a 
level  of  support  is  being  determined.  In  the 
national  average  cost  of  peanut  production, 
excluding  the  cost  of  land.  The  le.els  of  sup- 
port so  announced  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
any  deductions  for  Inspection,  handling,  or 
storage;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
make  adjustments  for  location  of  peanuts 
and  such  other  adjustments  as  are  author- 
ized by  section  403  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops.  In  determining  support  levels,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal, 
expected  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  Insure  that  t»>ere  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts.  The 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  additional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  which  the  level  of  support 
is  being  determined. 

"(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  in 
each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (described 
In  7  <3PR  1446.10  (1980))  only  to  a  desig- 
nated area  marketing  association  of  peanut 
producers  which  is  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  which  is  operated  primarily 
for  the  pur-ose  of  conducting  such  loan 
activities.  Such  associations,  and  no  others, 
may  be  used  in  administrative  and  suoer- 
visory  activities  relating  to  price  support  and 
marketing  activities  under  this  se'-^tlon  and 
section  3S9  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  Loans  under  this  subsection  shall 
Include,  in  addition  to  the  price  suoport 
value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as  an  as- 
sociation reasonably  may  Incur  In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  in  its  operations  and 
p.ctlvitles  under  this  section  and  section  359 
of  the  A<?rlcultural  Ad'ustment  Art  of  1938: 
Promded.  That  coooeratlve  marketing  as- 
sociations engaged  in  handling,  shelling,  or 
dealing  In  peanuts  In  any  manner,  other 
than  the  area  marketing  associations  selected 
ond  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph,  may  not  conduct  loan,  diversion 
or  any  other  activities  under  this  section  and 
section  3'i9  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 


association  designated  In  paragraph  (1) 
establish  pools  and  maintain  complete  and 
accurate  records  by  type  for  quota  peanuts 
handled  under  loans  and  for  additional  pea- 
nuts produced  without  a  contract  between 
handler  and  producer  described  in  section 
3u9(l)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  ol 
ia38.  Net  gains  on  peanuts  in  each  pool, 
unless  other  ivise  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  by 
each  grower.  Net  gaina  tor  peanuts  in  each 
pool  shall  consist  of  (A)  for  quota  peanuts, 
the  nst  gains  over  and  above  the  io<in  in- 
debtedness and  other  costs  or  losses  incurred 
on  peanuts  placed  In  such  pool  plus  an 
amount  from  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts 
to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains  from  the  sale 
for  domestic  food  and  related  uses  of  addi- 
tional peanuts  in  the  pool  for  additional  pea- 
nuts equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition  of  all 
peanuts  in  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  and 
(B)  for  additional  peanuts,  the  net  gains 
c'.er  and  above  the  loan  Indebtedness  and 
oiber  costs  or  losses  Incurred  on  peanuts 
placed  In  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts  less 
any  amount  allocated  to  offset  any  loss  on 
the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as  provided  in 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  su  .section, 
any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  additional 
peanuts  of  any  tjrpe  to  any  producer  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  quota 
peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed  under  loan 
by  such  grower.". 

On  page  212,  line  16,  strike  out  "average 
Chicago  quoted  cash  price  for  number  1  yel- 
low" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "simple  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  for". 

On  page  214,  line  22.  strike  out  "19.6  cents 
per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"18  cents  per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  for 
the  1982  crop.  18.5  cents  per  pound  for  the 
1983  crop.  19  cents  per  pound  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  19.5  cents  per  pound  for  the  1985 
crop". 

On  page  215.  striire  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  24  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "years  " 

On  page  219.  line  9.  strike  out  "less  than 
103"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  word 
•crop"  on  line  19.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "less  than  110  per  centum  oi 
the  then  current  price  level  at  which  the 
Se:retary  may  encourage  repayment  of  pro- 
ducer storage  loans  with  respect  to  the  com- 
modity prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of  such 
loans,  as  determined  under  clause  (5)  of  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
thinking  a  moment  ago  that  it  was 
exactly  4  months  ago  yesterday — on  May 
13 — that  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee ordered  reported  S.  884.  Our  earn- 
est belief  at  that  time  was  that  the  bill 
we  reported  was  sound  and  effective  farm 
legislation. 

That  beUef  has  not  changed  one  iota. 
S.  884  was  a  good  bill  in  May,  and  it  is 
a  good  bill  today. 

It  preserves  the  most  worthwhile  ele- 
ments of  existing  programs.  It  makes 
improvements  in  current  law  in  a  number 
of  ways.  And,  in  some  significant  ways, 
it  makes  even  further  advancements 
from  current  law  toward  market  orienta- 
tion, which  Senator  Huddleston  and  I 
have  been  talking  about  this  afternoon. 
Its  provisions  enhance  the  prospects  for 
increased  agricultural  research  and  more 
effective  soil  conservation  in  response  to 
urgent  national  needs  in  those  areas, 
among  other  things  I  have  already  de- 
scribed in  detail  this  afterno(Hi. 
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Mr.  President,  S.  884.  especially  as  now 
modified,  represents  a  compromise  of  in- 
terests represented  on  the  committee,  smd 
is  a  product  of  give-and-take.  Its  provi- 
sions have  been  tested  in  careful  debate 
in  committee  to  assure  that  they  not  only 
provide  for  the  enhancement  of  the  farm 
sector  of  our  economy,  but  that  they  do 
so  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with 
the  broad  and  diver3e  national  good. 

Senators  siiould  be  aware  that  S.  884 
was  reported  as  a  "bare  bones"  bill.  The 
committee  met  in  more  than  25,  4-hour 
markup  sessions.  We  "marched  up  the 
mountain  and  back  down  again"  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  strictest  of  budgetary 
constraints.  S.  884  met  the  test  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  when 
it  was  reported. 

We  were  successful  in  drafting  a  com- 
promise that  won  the  respect  of  virtually 
every  farm,  agribusiness,  and  consumer 
group  in  the  country. 

Many  of  the  farm  organizations  which 
had  desired  higher  price  support  levels 
than  are  included  in  S.  884,  accepted  and 
even  endorsed  S.  884  as  the  best  bill 
achievable  imder  incredibly  tight  budg- 
etary circumstances. 

This  was  a  truly  responsible  action  on 
the  part  of  these  organizations,  and  I 
highly  commend  them  for  it.  I  joined 
them  in  the  commitment  to  avoid  divi- 
sive amendments  so  as  to  keep  the  struc- 
ture of  the  committee  bill  intact. 

All  of  these  developments  gave  Sena- 
tor HuDDLESTON  and  me  amole  reason  to 
build  support  for  S.  884  without  amend- 
ment. We  diligently  pursued  such  a 
course,  and  I  feel  certain  we  have  per- 
suaded most  Senators  and  the  agricul- 
tural community  that  the  fundamental 
structure  of  our  bill  ought  to  remain  un- 
changed. 

This  is  important  because  a  unified 
agriculture  will  make  a  strong  agricul- 
ture, and  a  strong  agriculture  is  the  basis 
for  a  strong  national  economy.  Unity 
and  balance,  then,  was  and  is  our  ob- 
jective. 

Now,  4  months  have  passed  since  S. 
884  was  ordered  reported.  During  that 
time  economic  conditions  have  changed. 
Crop  forecasts  have  changed.  Budgetary 
estimates  have  changed. 

But  the  basic  worth  of  the  programs 
which  our  committee  adopted  has  not 
changed. 

On  September  9,  Agriculture  Secretary 
Block  met  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  an  informal  caucus.  We  dis- 
cussed the  most  recent  cost  estimates 
and  all  of  the  other  economic  and  budg- 
etary factors  which  affect  farm  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  our  bill. 

The  Secretary  described  for  Senators 
a  set  of  proposals  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
S.  884,  principally  through  lower  com- 
modity support  levels. 

I  was  impressed  that  the  proposals 
from  the  administration  dealt  strictly 
with  the  level  of  supports  for  a  number 
of  commodities.  The  package  did  not 
deal  with  the  structure  of  the  supports. 
In  other  words,  the  administration 
essentially  proposed  changes  in  the  num- 
bers provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  not  in 
the  fimdamental  conceptual  structure  of 
the  legislation  itself. 


The  proposal  was  not  a  total  substitut« 
bill,  or  some  other  alternative  which 
would  disrupt  the  careful  compromise 
and  delicate  structure  of  the  fabric  of 
the  committee  biU. 

In  effect,  by  indicating  Its  acceptance 
of  the  concepts  our  committee  approved, 
the  administration  joined  the  ranks  of 
virtually  every  other  group  knowledge- 
able of  and  interested  in  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
economic  and  cost  data  was  not  encour- 
aging. Erne  to  lower  than  expected  farm 
prices — brought  about  by  the  favorable 
vagaries  of  especially  good  harvest 
weather — there  will  be  additional  costs 
from  the  old  expiring  farm  bill  that  will 
register  in  the  1982  budget.  Such  extra 
costs  should  not  be  charged  against 
S.  884,  of  course. 

However,  the  committee  recognizes 
that  it  makes  the  adoption  of  the  higher 
support  levels  provided  for  in  S.  884  more 
difficult  for  the  Senate  to  justify  and 
accept.  This  is  purely  a  question  of 
greater  potential  costs  than  the  com- 
mittee originally  anticipated. 

In  this  setting,  the  committee  decided 
to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  further 
reduce  the  cost  of  S.  884  as  reported. 

Once  again,  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  put  in  long  hours  in 
daily  caucuses  which  seemed  almost  in- 
terminable. We  met  daily  from  Septem- 
ber 9,  the  very  day  we  returned  from 
recess,  until  our  last  meeting  ended  at 
just  5  pjn.,  Friday,  September  11. 

In  the  course  of  those  additional  joint 
caucuses,  the  committee  developed  a 
package  of  amendments  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  our  bill  in  line  with  rea- 
sonable budgetary  constraints.  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture first  suggested  on  September  9, 
but  it  more  than  meets  his  goals  half- 
way. In  fact,  our  informal  estimate  is 
that  the  new  Senate  committee  package 
achieves  56  percent  of  what  he  requested 
in  the  areas  it  addresses. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  NEW  COMMITTEE  PEOPOSAL 

The  compromise  carefully  crafted  in 
the  lengthy  committee  caucuses  I  just 
described  is  designed  to  reduce  program 
costs  in  seven  key  commodity  areas,  and 
results  in  savings  from  S.  884  of  $1.2 
billion  over  the  4-year  life  of  the  bill. 

WHEAT 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  committee 
proposed  to  set  the  first  year  target  price 
at  $4.10,  which  is  10  cents  per  bushel 
less  than  S.  884.  This  level  would  in- 
crease each  year  in  the  same  increments 
as  in  both  S.  884  and  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  compromise. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  results  in  savings  of 
$427  million.  The  amount  would  be  80 
percent  of  the  savings  resulting  frcwn  the 
administration's  proposal,  as  calculated 
by  CBO. 

FEEDCRAINS 

For  feedgrains,  we  propose  to  set  the 
1982  com  target  price  at  $2.75  per 
bushel,  5  cents  below  S.  884.  with  in- 
creases of  15  cents  in  each  of  the  other 
3  years  of  the  bill — the  same  as  the  ad- 
ministration    proposal.     According     to 


CBO,  this  provides  savings  of  $22  mil- 
lion over  S.  884. 

COTTON 

In  cotton,  the  cost-savings  resulting 
from  the  various  proposals  which  the 
committee  considered  is  virtually  the 
same.  Our  proposal  will  change  the 
target  price  to  83  cents  in  1984  and  89 
cents  in  1985.  This  is  2  cents  above  the 
administrations  proposal  in  1984  and  3 
cents  above  in  1985.  According  to  CBO. 
the  cost  difference  between  S.  884  and 
the  administration's  proposal  is  less  than 
a  half  a  million  dollars. 
>icc 

In  the  case  of  rice,  we  propose  to  set 
the  target  price  for  each  successive  year 
of  this  bin  at  $10  98,  $11.63,  $12.28.  and 
$12.93  per  hundredweight.  CBO  estimates 
show  that  this  provides  a  cost  savings  of 
$120  million,  from  S.  884  as  reported. 
This  is  75  percent  of  the  savings  which 
would  result  from  the  administration's 
proposal. 

8T7GAII 

The  sugar  program  provided  for  in 
S.  884  is  designed  so  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  direct  cost  to  the  Treasury  re- 
sulting from  the  sugar  loan  program. 
Even  so,  the  committee  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  sugar  rate  to  18  cents  per  pound, 
increasing  it  by  one-half  cent  per  year. 
The  administration  took  no  position  on 
sugar,  finding  the  House  bill  acceptable. 

In  addition  to  this  reduction  in  the 
support  rates,  the  committee  compro- 
mise also  includes  a  technical  amend- 
ment requested  by  Senators  Hayakawa 
and  Andrews  of  our  committee  to  strike 
the  definition  of  the  crop  year  and  loan 
periods  for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane. 
Current  law  leaves  determination  of  the 
crop  year  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. This  amendment  would  provide 
for  his  continued  discretion,  on  the 
grounds  that  various  crop  cycles  exist 
for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  produc- 
tion in  the  States  of  IdaOio,  California, 
North  Dakota,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii. 
In  CaUfomia,  the  crop  year  begins  on 
July  1  and  ends  on  Jime  30. 

Hence,  a  specifically  defined  crop  year 
of  April  1  through  March  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  as  provided  for  in  S.  884 
leaves  3  months  of  harvest — April,  May, 
and  June — outside  that  particular  crop 
year.  That  obviously  presents  confusion 
and  problems  with  part  of  the  same  crop 
arbitrarily  falling  in  one  crop  year  and 
part  in  another. 

In  order  to  avert  this  disoarity,  the 
committee  believes  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  sugar  producers  to  leave  crop 
year  determination  to  the  Secretary's 
discretion. 

SOYBEANS 

As  to  so"beans.  we  propose  to  change 
the  base  data  from  which  the  loan  rate 
will  be  calculated.  Loans  would  be  based 
on  the  national  simple  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  as  reported  by  the  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  of  USDA, 
rather  than  the  average  Chicago  quoted 
cash  price. 

This  change  is  really  technical  in  na- 
ture, and  is  supoorted  by  the  American 
Soybean  Association,  and  was  suggested 
by  the  administration  to  be  proposed  in 
this  package. 
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In  the  case  of  peanuts,  the  committee 
proposes  the  peanut  provisions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  version  of  the 
farm  bill  with  several  modifications.  This 
measure  has  been  declared  acceptable  to 
the  administration. 

So  that  peanut  farmers  will  not  be  ex- 
empted from  any  sacrifices  asked  of  pro- 
ducers of  other  commodities,  and  to 
assure  Senators  that  the  peanut  program 
has  undergone  meaningful  reform,  a 
number  of  further  modifications  are  pro- 
vided for. 

The  minimum  national  poundage 
quota  will  be  reduced  from  1.3  million 
tons  provided  lor  in  S.  8(i4,  and  1.44 
million  tons  provided  for  in  the  adminis- 
tration's original  bill,  to  1.24  million  tons. 
This  is  done  to  virtually  eliminate  all 
Federal  outlays  for  the  peanut  program. 
The  quota  loan  rate  will  be  reduced  from 
S631  in  S.  884  to  $596  per  ton.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  to  clarify  provisions  in 
current  law  which  provide  that  there  will 
be  no  criminal  penalties — only  civil 
penalties — for  violation  of  peanut  mar- 
keting quotas.  Further,  we  provide  that 
no  person  may  exercise  allotment  rights 
without  sufficient  tillable  land  to  support 
the  allotments.  Any  allotment  or  quota 
surrendered  for  lack  of  tillable  land  shall 
revert  to  a  pool  to  be  distributed  to  new 
growers.  The  program  ought  to  benefit 
farmers  and  consumers,  and  not  other 
business  interests  and  corporations. 

Although  Secretary  Block  did  not  sug- 
gest cuts  or  changes  in  the  peanut  pro- 
gram when  he  met  with  us  on  September 
9,  this  change  would  reduce  taxpayer 
costs  of  the  peanut  program  to  virtually 
nothing.  A  100-percent  reduction  in 
budget  exposure  is  a  remarkable  con- 
tribution, indeed.  This  .^.hould  result  in 
about  $100  million  in  savings  in  the  pea- 
nut provisions  of  S.  884  and  S.  943— the 
original  administration  farm  bill.  No 
other  commodity  has  made  such  a  sub- 
stantial sacrifice. 

FARMER-OWNED  GRAIN  RESERVE 

In  regard  to  the  farmer-owned  grain 
reserve,  we  propose  to  allow  thfe  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  resell  grain 
which  it  has  acquired  only  if  market 
prices  for  that  commodity  exceed  110 
percent  of  the  reserve  release  price,  when 
a  reserve  is  in  effect.  S.  884  as  reported 
would  not  allow  CCC  resale  untU  prices 
reached  105  percent  of  the  average  pro- 
jected cost  of  production  for  prowinp 
grain  in  that  year  as  calculated  by 
USDA.  The  administration  proposed  105 
percent  of  the  release  price,  but  our  pro- 
posal increased  that  to  110  percent  in 
order  to  allow  market  prices  more  room 
to  function  without  being  infiuenced  by 
Government  action. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  will  note  that 
one  commodity  with  rather  large  rela- 
tive Treasury  exposure  has  not  been 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  dairy 
program.  "^ 

The  Secretary  told  us  on  September  9 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  costs  of 
me  dairy  program  as  provided  for  in 
S.  884  be  reduced  substantially.  He  em- 
phasized that  the  cost  exposure  of  that 
program  is  most  critical,  and  the  re- 
ductions in  costs  which  he  contem- 
plated were  so  sub.«!tantlal  that  the  com- 


mittee could  not  reach  agreement  as  to 
what  it  should  propose  for  this  pack- 
age of  amendments. 

Now  I  believe  that  tells  something 
very  important  about  our  package.  The 
items  addressed  in  the  package  represent 
an  effective  compromise  that  Senators 
took  the  time  and  effort  to  hammer  oat 
in  excruciating  detail.  The  fact  that  we 
have  not  included  dairy  in  this  package 
is  evidence,  I  believe,  that  what  we  have 
here  is  a  serious  compromise.  We  were 
not  able  to  move  dairy  sufficiently  close 
to  the  administration  position  to  war- 
rant it  being  included,  so  we  left  it  out. 

So,  the  Senate  will  work  its  will  on 
dairy.  The  dairy  provisions  provided  for 
in  S.  884  seemed  reasonable  to  the  com- 
mittee when  they  were  adopted,  as  did 
all  other  provisions.  They  represent 
sound  policy  in  concept  and  structure. 
If  the  Senate  wishes  a  less  expensive 
program  it  will  have  to  be  achieved 
outside  what  is  the  committee 
compromise. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  in  essence  accepted  the 
structure  o^.  S.  884.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  S.  884  is  too  high,  and  I  agree 
with  him. 

Therefore,  let  us  reduce  the  cost  of 
these  programs  as  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  do.  Such  action  will  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  Grovernment,  and  will  serve  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  farmer  and  the 
taxpayer. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  com- 
promise package.  If  it  does  that,  and 
wants  to  consider  other  items  such  as 
dairy,  it  will  not  really  be  necessary  for 
the  Senate  to  spend  much  further  time 
on  this  bill.  We  will  have  achieved  a 
bill  suitable  for  immediate  approval  be- 
cause oi  its  effective  programs,  and  be- 
cause of  its  budget  worthiness. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  their  long, 
hard  work  in  reaching  necessary  com- 
promises over  various  portions  of  the 
1981  farm  bill.  As  in  the  past,  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  draft  a  bill  that 
will  continue  to  assure  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  costs  to  the 
consum  ng  public,  as  well  as  to  provide 
adequate  protection  to  our  Nation's 
farmers  against  volatile  swings  in  mar- 
ket prices  in  order  to  assure  a  reason- 
able income. 

This  has  been  a  particularly  difficult 
task,  for  unlike  in  the  past,  the  work  on 
this  farm  bill  has  had  to  take  place  im- 
der the  severe  budget  constraints  that 
are  necessary  if  we  hope  to  control  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  bring  our  econ- 
omy back  to  its  feet. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  know  all  too  well  how  un- 
pleasant this  effort  can  be — on  one  hand 
we  want  to  protect  and  preserve  pro- 
grams and  the  people  affected  by  the 
programs  that  are  dear  to  us,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  we  realize  that  if  budget 
constraint  is  not  practiced,  all  people  of 
this  country  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  dwindling  economic  pro- 
ductivity, and  high  unemployment. 


Consequently,  as  with  most  other  Gov- 
ernment programs,  those  addressed  by 
this  piece  of  legislation  have  been  draft- 
ed with  fiscal  restraints  in  mind.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  did  a  remarkable 
job  of  meet:T?g  congressional  budget  tar- 
gets with  the  bill  as  reported. 

However,  recent  budget  estimates  have 
required  even  further  cost  reductions, 
and  therefore,  the  committee  and  the 
administration  have  met  during  the  last 
few  days  to  iron  out  differences  and  to 
develop  a  bill  that  the  negotiating  par- 
ties could  find  acceptable.  This  com- 
promise was  difficult  for  all  involved,  but 
we  are  facing  difficult  times  and  these 
revisions  were  necessary.  I  may  not  be 
completely  satisfied  with  this  legislation. 
But  it  is  not  because  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee did  a  poor  job;  it  is  because  of 
the  tight  fiscal  environment  under 
which  we  must  ooerate.  T'h'-'-p  o'-"  t  in- 
tend to  support  this  legislation  for  the 
most  part,  and  I  hope  m..  cjudsues  ox 
the  Senate  wisely  choose  to  do  the  same. 
Furthermore,  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  resist  the  temptation  of  sup- 
porting amendments  that  will  disrupt 
this  delicately  balanced  compromise  or 
that  will  add  significantly  to  the  cost  of 
the  legislation.  It  may  be  politically  at- 
tractive to  do  so,  but  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  our  country — in- 
cluding our  farmers — to  resist  this  temp- 
tation. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make 
two  additional  points.  First,  I  just  re- 
turned from  my  home  State  of  Iowa 
where  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  a 
large  number  of  farmers,  many  of  whom 
are  balancing  precariously  on  the  edge 
of  disaster.  The  immediate  reason  for 
this  is  that  com  prices  are  droppirfg 
sharply.  For  this,  I  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  activate  the  farmer-held 
reserve  for  feed  grains  immediately. 

The  second  problem,  but  equally  press- 
ing, is  the  problem  farmers  are  facing 
with  high  interest  rates.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  unique  to  only  the  farm  sector — 
others  are  hurting,  too.  One  of  the  major 
goals  of  our  economic  plan  is  to  bring  in- 
terest rates  down.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  taken,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  take,  major  steps  toward  this 
end  by  curbing  Government  spending, 
thus  reducing  inflation.  I  flrmly  believe 
that  we  will  soon  see  positive  results  from 
our  efforts  with  interest  rates  falling  pos- 
sibly 2  to  4  points  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  is  one  factor,  however,  over 
which  Congress  and  the  administration 
has  no  direct  control — the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  There  is  defi- 
nitely the  need  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
our  money  supply.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  the  Board  keep  its  policies  in 
line  with  the  administration's  monetary 
growth  rules  where  the  growth  of  our 
monetary  supply  will  not  be  greater  or 
less  than  changes  in  the  growth  of  our 
economic  productivity.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Board  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  fis- 
cal situation  facing  our  farmers  and 
other  sectors  of  our  economy  to  take  heed 
to  my  message. 

Second,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  position 
that  food  should  not  be  singled  out  as  a 
foreign  policy  tool.  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  to  allow  our 
farmers  to  seek  out  and  to  sell  to  coun- 
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tries  wanting  to  buy  our  agricultural 
products.  After  all,  you  cannot  convince 
me  that  agricultural  products  are  sensi- 
tive strategic  material.  Thus,  in  cases 
where  the  U.S.  Government  involves  it- 
self with  agricultural  export  negotia- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not 
State,  should  be  given  the  lead. 

Many  of  Iowa's  farmers  feel  that  no 
one  in  Washington  really  understands  or 
recognizes  the  severe  problems  they  are 
facing  as  a  result  of  the  three  issues  I 
just  discussed.  I  stand  here,  today,  to 
assure  them  that  I  fully  understand  and 
that  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  listenmg 
as  well. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  has  just  submitted 
modifications  to  S.  884,  which  have  been 
accepted.  These  modifications  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

nSCAL     BESTXAINT     NSIOED 

We  all  know  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  forecasts  of  huge  budget  deficits  in 
the  next  several  fiscal  years:  and  a  con- 
certed effort  is  underway  to  limit  the 
projected  deficits.  I  strongly  support  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget,  and  believe 
that  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
lead  in  the  effort  to  achieve  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  budget  for  Federal  agricultural 
programs  must  be  subjected  to  the  same 
budgetary  scrutiny  now  being  given  to 
other  Federal  programs. 

StrPPORT  AND  TAKGET  LEVELS 

As  Chairman  Helbis  has  indicated, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
informed  us  of  their  concerns  about  pos- 
sible spending  obligations  that  may  re- 
sult from  the  price  support  and  target 
price  provisions  of  the  committee -re- 
ported farm  bill  if  recently  developing 
trends  in  the  agricultural  economy,  in- 
cluding lower  prices,  continue. 

In  response  to  those  concerns,  we  de- 
veloped a  proposal  to  lower  the  minimimi 
target  price  levels  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  lower  the  mini- 
mum price  support  levels  for  sugar  and 
peanuts.  These  steps  should  reduce  the 
possible  outlay  exposure  imder  the  com- 
modity programs  to  levels  that  meet  the 
budget  requirements. 

PROGRAM    XNTEGRTTT 

I  believe  that  the  stronger  support 
and  target  levels  under  the  committee- 
reported  bill  will  better  serve  the  needs 
of  agriculture  and,  in  the  long  run,  the 
economic  interests  of  all  our  Nation's 
citizens. 

However,  I  am  willing  to  make  the 
proposed  cuts  to  assure  that  we  pass  a 
farm  bill  the  President  will  sign  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  modification  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  price  stabiliza- 
tion features  of  the  farm  programs,  nor 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  using  the  target  price  programs  ef- 
fectively to  meet  the  needs  of  fanners. 

I  point  out  that  all  the  modification 
does  is  lower  minimum  support  and  tar- 
get levels.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  have  the  discretion  to  set  the  support 


and  target  rates  at  whatever  levels,  above 
the  minimum,  needed  to  respond  to  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Also,  under  S.  884  smd  existing  law. 
the  Secretary  is  given  other  tools,  in- 
cluding the  land  diversion,  farmer-held 
reserve,  and  export  development  pro- 
grams, to  strengthen  farm  prices. 

STRONGER    COMltOOrrT    PRICXS 

Farmers  do  not  want  Federal  hand- 
outs to  stay  in  business.  They  prefer  to 
make  their  return  in  the  marketplace. 

In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  commodity 
programs  is  to  enable  farmers  to  receive 
fair  prices  in  the  market,  not  to  funnel 
Federal  money  to  farmers. 

Farmers  are  now  in  a  desperate  eco- 
nomic position.  More  than  ever,  they 
need  the  protection  of  strong  commodity 
prices.  The  administration  will  have  a 
heavy  responsibility,  with  respect  to  the 
next  four  annual  crops,  to  adopt  effec- 
tive policies  and  programs  to  stabilize 
the  agricultural  economy. 

The  modification  will  not  absolve  the 
administration  of  this  responsibility. 
But,  I  believe  that  Secretary  Block 
realizes  this  and  will  do  all  he  can  to 
solve  the  problems  that  farmers  face 
due  to  low  commodity  prices  and  high 
farm  production  costs. 

NEED   FOR    MODIFICATIONS 

To  those  Members  who  have  indicated 
some  concern  that  we  have  changed  dl- 
recticms  here  so  quickly,  when  we  left 
for  the  August  recess,  after  reporting 
out  S.  884  some  weeks  prior  to  that,  let 
me  say  that  we  acted  earlier  on  the  bsisis 
of  a  certain  set  of  economic  assumptions, 
just  as  the  entire  Congress  had  gone 
through  the  exercise  of  putting  into  place 
a  budget  and  economic  package  includ- 
ing expenditures  and  projected  tax  rev- 
enues that  made  certain  economic  as- 
sumptions. 

During  that  period  of  time,  the  month 
of  August,  there  came  about  a  reassess- 
ment and  a  reevaluation  of  some  of  those 
assumptions;  and  it  was  because  of  that 
that  we  felt  compelled  to  take  a  look 
again  at  this  package,  as  the  adminis- 
tration reouested  ns  to  do,  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  could  reduce  the  potential  costs. 
That  Is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do. 
We  have  not  gone  as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration preferred  but  the  modifications 
that  have  been  now  made  to  S.  884  were 
as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  felt  we  could 
go.  Indeed,  as  has  been  expressed  here  on 
the  floor,  some  Members  did  not  want  to 
go  that  far  at  all,  or  wanted  to  go  in  the 
other  direction  and  actually  increase 
both  the  target  price  levels  and  the  loan 
levels  for  the  various  commodities. 

S.  884  in  itse'f  was  a  compromise. 
There  are  many  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  felt  at  the  time  it  was  reported 
out  that  it  was  more  modest  than  it 
should  have  been  or  could  have  been. 
There  again,  we  were  working  back  in 
the  spring  under  a  different  set  of  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  The  bill  now  is  a 
product  that  has  evolved  during  a  period 
of  time  when  the  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  turned  to  the  buda;etary 
situation,  the  deficit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pnd  the  oro'ected  d°flcit<!  in  <^he 
future,  and  the  inflation  rate  and  the 
high  interest  rate. 


What  we  have  tried  to  do  was  to  reach 
that  happy  middle  ground,  if  it  is  indeed 
possible  to  so  so,  of  trying  to  provide  at 
least  a  minimum  assistance  and  safety 
net  for  the  agricultural  producers  with- 
out placing  too  great  a  burden  upon  the 
budget  that  we  are  operating  under.  I 
think  that  the  modification  represents 
the  best  effort  that  can  be  made  at  this 
time  in  that  direction;  and  as  someone 
has  said.  It  is  a  bill  that  does  not  please 
everyone  and  very  likely  may  not  please 
anyone.  But  that  Just  happens  to  be  the 
nature  of  legislation.  The  legislative 
process  In  my  experience  has  always 
been  sort  of  a  compromise  between  what 
is  most  desirable  and  what  is  possible.  I 
think  we  have  now  about  reached  the 
point  here  in  this  bill  of  what  is  possible. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  in  another  meeting 
and  was  not  present  when  the  modifica- 
tions were  made,  but  I  am  wondering  if 
dairy  has  been  included  in  the  modifica- 
tions? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  it  Is  not,  I  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  when  we 
left  the  meeting  dairy  would  be  included. 
I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  whether 
or  not  it  was,  but  I  wish  to  point  out 
what  I  think  may  be  a  real  problem,  if 
dairy  is  not  part  of  the  agreement.  That 
is  to  say  if  all  of  us  are  able  to  retain 
what  we  would  like  for  the  commodities 
we  have  a  direct  interest  in  and  dairy 
is  left  to  the  flnal  vote,  I  assume  many 
would  then  feel  free  not  to  change  the 
dairy  section  because  they  preserve  what 
they  are  interested  in  in  addition  to 
dairy  and  that  would  mean  that  we 
would  add  about  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
cost  of  the  program  and  jeopardize  it 
being  signed  by  the  President. 

It  was  the  hope  of  some  of  us  that  we 
would  have  the  dairy  modification  as  well 
as  the  modifications  in  the  other  pro- 
grams and  then  if  some  wanted  to  add  to 
the  dairy  program  they  could  offer  an 
amendment  to  do  that. 

In  view  of  that,  I  think  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  may  have  to  reassess  our  posi- 
tion on  the  modifications,  because  it  was 
my  understanding  less  than  30  minutes 
ago  that  dairy  would  be  a  modification 
in  the  dairy  propram,  unless  we  can 
work  out  some  order  in  which  the 
amendments  will  be  called  up  so  that 
dairy  will  come  flrst  and  not  last.  I  just 
say  as  a  practical  matter  around  here 
if  I  have  gotten  everything  I  wanted  why 
should  I  vote  to  anger  anyone  in  the 
dairy  business?  I  mean  to  preserve 
everything  else  we  may  as  well  throw  in 
a  little  extra  for  the  dairy  program.  That 
is  the  big  problem,  as  I  understand  it, 
from  everyone  who  is  concerned  with 
the  program,  if  wc  are  go'ng  to  modify 
everything  else  we  a  re  also  going  to 
modify  the  dairy  section,  not  to  cause 
anv  adverse  impact  on  dairy  producers 
but  to  make  certain  we  get  a  bill  that 
can  be  signed. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing spent  the  last  5  weeks  in  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  having  listened 
to  the  plight  of  the  peop'e  in  agricul- 
ture not  only  in  my  State  but  in  nu- 
merous Midwestern  States,  it  occurs  to 
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me  that  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  I  have 
sat  in  hearings,  in  debates  with  respect 
to  the  evolution  of  a  new  farm  bill  for 
the  last  5  V2  months. 

We  have  had  many  people  from  the 
agricultural  industry  testify  before  our 
committee.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  de- 
bate, we  have  had  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  give  and  take,  and 
especially  a  lot  of  compromise,  and  that 
is  why,  as  initially  stated,  I  felt,  inas- 
much as  there  are  many  unhappy  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  that  this  was 
the  best  acceptable  compromise  we 
could  evolve. 

That  Is  just  what  the  bill  was  as  it 
came  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  a  bipartisan  coalition  ac- 
knowledging the  fact  that  it  is  the  best 
deal  we  could  strike  under  the  current 
budgetary  constraints  and  requirements. 
It  was  a  compromise. 

Last  Thursday  I  was  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  I  received  a  call  from  my  staff  indi- 
cating that  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  were  meeting 
to  talk  about  the  substitution  of  an  ad- 
ministration farm  bill  for  the  one  we 
had  worked  on  very  hard  for  5  months 
and  with  a  compromise  evolving. 

It  concerns  me  that  after  5'2  months 
of  debate  and  serious  consideration,  in 
approximately  5  to  6  hours  one  after- 
noon agreements  were  reached.  Obviously 
I  was  not  there.  I  had  a  staff  member 
represent  me. 

I  feel  what  is  happening  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  is  the  fact  that 
when  we  make  budget  cutting  a  semi- 
annual event  or  one  that  takes  place 
every  3  or  4  months,  going  back  to  var- 
ious sectors  in  our  society  and  saying, 
"We  missed  this  target,  we  miscalcu- 
lated," and  here  we  come  again  for  more 
budgetary  cuts,  I  think  we  are  eventually 
destroying  the  credibility  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  their  Govern- 
ment, in  our  own  ability  to  assess  the 
goals  that  we  all  seek. 

Obviously,  this  additional  budget  cut- 
ting came  as  a  result  of  miscalculation 
on  interest  rates  for  next  year,  and  from 
what  I  heard  this  Is  one  of  the  Initial 
targets  which  was  sought  out,  and  that 
was  agriculture  once  again.  We  are 
sought  out  on  embargoes  and  sought  out 
on  everything  imaginable  because  we  are 
an  easy  target.  Less  than  4  percent  of 
the  American  people  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  producing  food  and  fiber,  so 
obviously  politically  we  do  not  have  that 
much  clout.  We  may  have  parity  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  since  New  Jersey  and  Ne- 
braska have  two  Senators  apiece,  but 
then  you  get  over  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  paritv  van- 
ishes because,  according  to  population, 
you  are  assigned  Congressmen  in  a  State 
and,  therefore,  numerically  those  denser 
populated  cities  which  have  large 
metropolitan  areas  far  outnumber  the 
sparsely  populated  areas  of  the  Midwest. 
So  I  think  we  are  telling  the  American 
people  by  this  action  that  we  take  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  week  that- 
First,  we  do  not  know  where  we  are 
going  with  respect  to  the  budget  cuts  and 
what  they  ultimately  were  going  to  ac- 


complish or,  second,  if  we  do  know  where 
we  are  going,  we  are  going  to  pick  out 
agriculture  to  be  the  shock  troops  to  test 
those  experimental  economics  on. 

I  certainly,  for  one,  do  not  feel  the 
time  has  come  for  agriculture  and  the 
farmers  of  America  to  accept  a  com- 
promise of  a  compromise.  The  bill  as  it 
came  to  the  Senate  was  a  compromise 
consensus,  a  bipartisan  consensus,  and 
as  of  last  Thursday  an  additional  com- 
promise began  to  evolve  on  the  com- 
promise. 

I  just  want  to  see  other  areas  of  con- 
cern treated  in  like  manner.  The  farm- 
ers of  America  do  not  mind  taking  their 
fair  share  of  budgetary  cuts.  but.  this 
reminds  me  of  the  exercise  In  our  own 
neighborhood  back  in  Omaha.  Nebr.  My 
wife  serves  on  many  committees  and 
commissions,  and  there  are  numerous 
fundraisers  for  good  causes  like  the 
Lung  Association,  the  Heart  Association, 
the  Cancer  Society,  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  numerous  other  well-worth  fund 
drives. 

My  wife  went  door  to  door  collecting 
contributions  for  those  drives  until  fi- 
nally those  people  started  being  out  of 
the  house  when  they  saw  her  approach- 
ing, a  little  area  having  to  make  that 
additional  contribution. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  are  Imposing 
not  only  on  the  farmers  of  America  but 
on  the  people  of  America ;  here  we  come 
again  4  months  later  after  tremendous 
emotional  and  psychological  exercises — 
and  I  support,  the  President,  and  I  sup- 
port balanced  budgets,  and  I  support  the 
direction  we  are  taking.  But  when  that 
direction  begins  to  have  Indirection 
within  itself  because  of  miscalculation 
of  numbers,  I  say  we  had  better  get  our 
act  together. 

The  reason  I  say  we  had  better  get  our 
act  together  is  that  the  constant  trek 
back  home  to  the  farm  areas  of  America 
is  one  which  says,  "Here  I  come  again. 
We  are  going  to  cut  budgets  more  severe- 
ly and  more  deeply  again."  I  think  po- 
litically, psychologically,  emotionally, 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
we  had  better  look  to  see  where  we  are 
going,  what  we  need  to  get  there,  do  it. 
and  get  it  over  with. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  participate  In 
these  semiannual  events  or,  as  it  turns 
out,  about  every  3  to  4  months  to  go  back 
and  tell  the  people  of  America.  'We  made 
a  mistake,  we  miscalculated.  We  did  not 
know  that  interest  rates  were  going  to  be 
that  high." 

When,  as  a  part  of  the  formula  for 
the  budget  next  year,  we  ascribe  a  nu- 
merical number  for  the  interest  rates  to 
service  the  debt  of  this  Nation,  which 
is  approaching  $1  trillion,  as  8.9  percent. 
I  think  certainly  any  economist  would 
prefer  to  have  the  historical  average  of 
the  last  3  years  of  interest  rates  to  be 
used  as  the  guess  factor  for  Interest 
rates  for  next  year. 

So  these  Items  and  many  more  are 
complicating  the  process  that  is  taking 
place  In  this  Chamber,  and  I.  for  one 
Senator.  Intend  to  attempt  to  return  this 
bill  to  the  original  compromise  that  was 
evolved  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  that 
Is  to  return  target  prices  on  wheat  back 


to  $4.20  a  bushel  for  1982.  and  to  return 
feed  grains  to  their  original  position  as 
compromised  out  in  that  original  bill. 

I  think  we  spent  far  too  much  time 
evolving  that  bill  in  good  faith  in  con- 
junction with  the  support  and  participa- 
tion of  all  the  farm  groups  of  this  Nation 
for  us  to  tell  the.-n  no*  that  it  is  no  deal, 
that  we  discovered  new  numbers,  new 
figures,  and  we  are  going  to  change  the 
ball  gam^. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Grassley).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  for  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  CRIM- 
INAL LAWS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  9,  1981,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton > 
introduced  a  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207,  to  disapprove  the  recent  action 
ol  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
in  repealing  local  criminal  laws  against 
sodomy,  adultery,  fornication,  and 
seduction.  I  Qommend  him  for  that  ac- 
tion and  have  joined  with  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  local  government.  For  that  reason,  I 
believe  that  only  under  extreme  circum- 
stances should  Congress  intrude  into  the 
local  aftair3  of  the  District  government. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  circum- 
stances are  extreme. 

Washington  is  a  special  city.  Washing- 
ton is  not  only  home  for  those  who  live 
in  the  city;  it  is  also  the  Capital  of  our 
Nation  and  the  leading  city  of  the  free 
world.  Washington  cannot  be  a  labora- 
tory for  social  experimentation,  and  the 
Congress  must  not  allow  it  to  become 
one.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  take  what- 
ever steps  we  can  to  prevent  a  clearly 
irresponsible  action  In  an  Important  area 
of  criminal  law. 

If  we  do  not  act  a-^ainsf  the  proposed 
legalization  of  criminal  activity,  we  will 
send  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world  a  signal  that  our  moral  standards 
have  been  again  lowered. 

I  am  disturbed  with  the  action  of  the 
District  Council  which  would  decrease 
the  penalty  for  rape  from  Ufe  to  20  years. 
This  would  mean  that  a  convicted  rapist 
could  be  out  on  the  streets  again  after  as 
little  as  3  or  4  years.  I  am  amazed 
that  .some  have  so  little  respect  for 
women  and  so  little  concern  for  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crime  of  rape. 
Other  aspects  of  the  proposed  law  are 
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equally  distressing.  If  Congress  permits 
the  Council  action  to  stand,  then  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  there  would 
be  no  criminal  sanctions  against  sodomy, 
bestiality,  and  other  forms  of  deviant, 
although  consensual,  sexual  activity  in- 
volving persons  over  16  years  of  age. 

At  some  point,  the  concern  we  all  feel 
for  effective  home  rule  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  be  outweighed  by  our  re- 
sponsibility to  both  the  city  and  to  the 
country.  In  this  instance  that  point  has 
been  reached. 

Some  will  undoubtedly  argue  that  the 
City  Council  ordinance  should  be  allowed 
to  become  law  on  the  basis  of  respect  for 
the  power  of  the  city  government.  Never- 
theless, under  the  Home  Rule  Act,  Con- 
gress expressly  reserved  the  power  to  re- 
view and  veto  certain  actions  of  the 
Council,  notably  with  respect  to  criminal 
statutes.  Since  that  reservation  was  one 
of  the  bases  for  the  enactment  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Con- 
gress must  have  anticipated  occasions 
when  it  would  be  appropriate  to  utilize 
this  reserved  power. 

A  sweeping  overhaul  of  criminal  pen- 
alties such  as  that  envisaged  in  the  pro- 
posed law  passed  by  Council  is  a  matter 
which  is  particularly  appropriate  for 
congressional  intervention.  By  law.  the 
welfare  of  our  Capital  City  is  a  matter  of 
continuing  responsibility  for  Congress. 
On  that  basis.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
promptly  adopt  Senate  Resolution  207 
and  thereby  disapprove  the  unwise  and 
dangerous  action  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. To  do  less  would  Invite  the  de- 
served criticism  of  the  entire  country. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:30  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  4209.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  flscp.i  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

At  12:50  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  2120.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  product  sellers  to  establish  national  prod- 
uct liability  risk  retention  groups,  to  facili- 


tate the  ability  of  such  sellers  to  purchase 
product  liability  Insurance  on  a  group  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4416.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis.  In  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
contagious  or  Infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  4209.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportalon  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-1917.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
dated  September  1.  1981;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-1918.  A  conununication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research, 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to 
converting  the  family  housing  maintenance 
function  at  Oriffiss  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
and  the  decision  that  performance  under 
contract  is  the  most  cost-effective  method 
of  accomplishment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1919.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research. 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to 
converting  the  family  housing  maintenance 
function  at  March  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
and  the  decision  that  performance  under 
contract  is  the  most  cost  effective  method  of 
accomplishment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1920.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research. 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to 
converting  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
function  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
and  the  decision  that  i)*rformance  under 
contract  Is  the  most  cost-effective  method 
of  accomplishment;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1921.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
transnUttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Improved  Management  of  Fleet 
Supplies  and  Spare  Parts  Can  Save  Millions 
Without  Affectlne  Readiness";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-19a2.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
tlt'ed  "Report  to  Congress  on  the  Need  for 
Further  Legislation  In  the  Area  of  Real 
Estate  Settlements";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1923.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


EC-1924.  A  communication  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the 
Federal  Impact  Aid  program,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Title  I  of  Public  Law  874;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
as  Indicated: 

POM-403.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  favoring  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  President  In  upgrading  the  Na- 
tion's military  power;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-404.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  favoring  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  President  in  upgrading  the  Na- 
tion's mUitary  power;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-405.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  favoring  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  President  In  upgradlnc;  the  Na- 
tion's military  power:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-406.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Katy,  Tex.,  favoring  congressional  support 
for  the  President  In  upgrading  the  Nation's 
military  power;  to  the  Commitee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-407.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Windsor,  Mo.,  favoring  congressional  support 
for  the  President  in  upgrading  the  Nation's 
military  power;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-408.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Port  Worth.  Tex.,  favoring  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  President  in  upgrading  the  Na- 
tion's military  power;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-409.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Second 
Northern  Marianas  Legislature;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

"HonsE  Resolittion  No.  144 

"Whereas,  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  USC  7401) 
was  approved  in  order  to  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion and  Improve  air  quality  In  continental 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  Commonwealth  Cove- 
nant (U.S.  Public  Law  94-241)  the  CHean 
Air  Act  Is  made  applicable  to  the  Northern 
Marianas;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Commission  on  Federal  Laws 
under  U.S.  Public  Law  94-241  is  mandated 
to  study  and  recommend  to  the  United  States 
Congress  which  federal  laws  and  regulations 
should  be  extended  to  or  amended  to  suit 
the  circumstances  and  environment  of  the 
Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor  and  Northern 
Marianas  Senate  have  requested  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  the  North- 
ern Marianas  be  suspended;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Second  Northern  Marianas  Legis- 
lature. Fourth  Regular  Session,  1981,  that 
the  President  and  the  U.S.  Congress  are  here- 
by respectfully  requested  to  exempt  the 
Northern  Marianas  from  the  application  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  until  the  Commission  on 
Federnl  Laws  has  determined  whether  the 
Clean  Air  Act  should  apply  to  the  Northern 
Marianas;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  shall  certify  and  the  House 
Clerk  shall  attest  to  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  certified  copies  be  transmitted 
to  the  President,  the  presiding  officers  of 
United  States  Congress,  the  Chairmen  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  the  U.S.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  the  Artmln- 
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Istrator  of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Northern  Marianas  Representative  to  the 
United  States,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Laws,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

POM-410.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versities Council  on  Water  Resources,  Inc., 
favoring  passage  of  programs  supporting 
water  resources  planning  and  research;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-411.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Political  Action  Conunlttee  of  the  Congress 
of  Filipino  American  CUlzens  favoring  ap- 
pointment of  the  National  Chairman  of  the 
Congress  of  Filipino  American  Citizens  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  PhilipplneE;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-412.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association  favoring  direct 
Federal  grants  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-413.  A  petition  from  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Bralnerd,  Minn.,  expressing  the  op- 
position of  the  city  council  to  the  bill  S.  898; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

POM-414.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Munlcloal  Assembly  of  Carolina,  supporting 
re-authorlz-atlon  of  the  Airport  and  Air 
Routes  Develooment  Project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

POM-415.  Joint  resolution  adooted  by  the 
First  Olblil  Era  Kelulau.  Third  Regular  Ses- 
sion, providing  for  Olblil  Era  Kelulau  (Na- 
tional Congress)  contract  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources. 

POM-416.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"S.J.R.  41 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men  in  this 
country:  and 

"Whereas,  many  federal  Justices  and  Judges 
have  strayed  in  their  rulings  from  strictly 
interpreting  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  It  was  Intended,  passed  and  ratl- 
fled;  and 

"Whereas,  such  straying  from  the  Intent  of 
the  Constitution  is  in  effect  Judicial  legis- 
lation by  means  of  Judicial  extrapolation; 
and 

"Whereas,  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
have  been  able  to  follow  this  course  of  ac- 
tion because  thev  are  not  answerable  to  the 
people  because  they  are  appointed  for  life- 
time tenure;  and 

"Whereas,  this  country  was  founded  In  or- 
der to  escape  the  awesome  power  of  lifetime 
appointments  from  nonelected  rulers  and 
royalty;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  Judiciary  is  the  last 
remaining  vestige  of  such  awesome,  lifetime 
political  patronage  in  this  country;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  has  always  been  un- 
der the  Impression  that  federal  Judges  aided 
and  abetted  criminals  and  criminal  activity 
In  America  by  giving  the  criminals  more 
rights  than  the  victims;  now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring,  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  hereby  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  convene 
a  convention,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  which  would  prohibit  life- 
time appointments  of  federal  supreme  court 
Justices  and  all  other  federal  Judges  and  re- 
quire that  they  be  elected  and  re-elected 
every  six  years  by  the  people. 

"Be  it  resolved  further.  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  of  our  sister  states  Is  urged  to 
give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  arising  from  lifetime  Judicial  ap- 


pointments, and  to  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  which  would  prohibit  liletime 
appointments  of  federal  supreme  court 
Justices  and  aU  other  federal  Judges  and  re- 
quire that  they  be  elected  and  re-elected 
every  six  years  by  the  people. 

"Be  it  resolved  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  transmit  duly  authenticated 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  member  of  Congress,  both  Senate  and 
House,  and  to  the  executive  authority  of  each 
of  our  sister  states  for  transmittal  to  its 
legislature." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  an  Eunendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  754.  A  bill  to  require  that  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  be  granted  only  to  the 
products  of  countries  which  have  not  expro- 
priated United  States  citizen's  property  with- 
out compensation  therefor  (Rept.  No. 
97-189).  

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Allocation  To  Sub- 
committees Of  Budget  Totals  Prom  The  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  On  The  Budget" 
(Rept.  No.  97-190). 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  s{>eclal  gold  medal  to 
Fred  Waring. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Clarence  Eugene  Hodges,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration;  and 

Lawrence  Y.  Goldberg,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1617.  A  bill  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  and  meat  iood  products  be  subject  to 
certain  examination  and  Inspection  require- 
ments, and  to  require  the  labeling  of  such 
imported  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augustine 
Chl-Kuen  Au,  D.D.S.,  and  Adrienne  Au,  hus- 


band  and   wife;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.   1619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUliam 
Kubrick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1617.  A  bill  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  be  subject 
to  certain  examination  and  inspection 
requirements,  and  to  require  the  labeling 
of  such  imported  meats;  to  the  Conamit- 
tee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

BEQUIKEMENTS  FOR  IMPORTED  MEATS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  protect 
consumers  of  meat  from  imknowingly 
being  sold  meat  that  is  not  up  to  the  high 
quality  standards  that  we  demand  and 
expect  to  get  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
time,  this  bill  will  protect  the  reputation 
for  high-quality  products  which  the 
American  cattleman  has  built  over  the 
years  with  major  investments  of  time, 
effort,  and  hard-earned  money. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  under- 
scored dramatically  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  meat  from  two  foreign  plants 
that  was  being  imported  as  beef  was  in 
fact  not  beef,  but  contained  horsemeat 
and  kangaroo  meat. 

Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  Block  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  decision  to  im- 
pound and  test  all  Australian  meat  in 
this  country  and  to  halt  all  meat  imports 
from  these  plants.  Further  testing  of 
meat  from  plants  in  the  State  of  Vic- 
toria, the  location  of  the  two  problem 
plants,  is  now  underway.  I  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  thorough  and  complete 
investigation  of  this  incident  and  that 
decisive  action  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
it  from  happening  again. 

My  bill  would  attack  this  problem  by: 

First,  requiring  all  imported  meat  to 
be  labeled  as  such ; 

Second,  requiring  all  imported  meat 
to  meet  the  same  standards  as  domestic 
beef  for  drugs,  feed  additives,  and  other 
residues ; 

Third,  requiring  species  verification; 
and 

Fourth,  authorizing  fees  on  imported 
meat  to  cover  the  costs  of  these  inspec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  consumer  acceptance 
is  vital  to  the  cattle  industry.  U.S.  pro- 
ducers have  invested  years  of  effort  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  promoting  beef  as 
a  healthy  and  nutritious  product.  They 
have  succeeded,  and  U.S.  beef  is  re- 
nowned as  the  finest  in  the  world.  U.S. 
producers  are  not  resting  on  their  lau- 
rels— they  are  still  working  hard  to  pro- 
duce a  top-quality  product  and  to  main- 
tain that  reputation.  Texas  beef  pro- 
ducers within  the  last  few  months  have 
set  up  a  statewide  voluntary  checkoff 
program  and  are  contributing  25  cents 
per  head  on  all  cattle  sold  in  the  State. 
These  funds  are  being  used  to  promote 
beef  consumption. 

The  Texas  cattle  industry  is  not  tak- 
ing this  money  out  of  its  profits.  In  most 
cases  these  contributions  are  merely 
adding   to  losses.   These  ranchers   are 
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making  very  real  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  their  industry,  yet  their  efforts  are 
threatened  by  scandals  such  as  this  one. 
Wtiy  should  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  ranchers  be  wiped  out  by  a 
small  group  of  criminals  in  a  foreign 
country?  There  is  simply  no  justification 
for  allowing  this. 

U.S.  consumers  should  know  what  they 
are  getting.  If  imported  meat  was  labeled 
today  this  scandal  would  be  of  no  con- 
cern to  American  ranchers,  becaiise  the 
housewife  would  know  which  meat  is 
imported  and  which  is  domestic.  Without 
labeling,  all  meat  becomes  suspect  in  the 
wake  of  such  wrongdoing.  Without  label- 
ing, the  well  deserved  reputation  for 
quality  which  the  American  rancher 
has  built  over  many  years  cannot  be  pro- 
tected as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  by  law  all  meat  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  whether 
produced  in  this  country  or  abroad,  must 
be  processed  in  plants  which  are  either 
inspected  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  are 
under  inspection  systems  at  least  equal 
to  our  Federal  system. 

In  this  coimtry.  State-inspected  meat 
packing  plants  are  subject  to  unan- 
nounced inspections  by  Federal  inspec- 
tors, and  State  systems  are  closed  down 
by  USDA  if  they  fail  to  measure  up  to 
Federal  standards.  These  plants  are 
most  small,  family-owned  businesses. 
They  produce  a  top-quality  product. 
However,  these  American  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  ship  their  product  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

By  contrasts,  USDA  has  only  17  in- 
spectors to  supervise  some  1,159  foreign 
meat  plants  which  are  certified  to  ex- 
port to  the  United  States.  Some  of  these 
plants  are  inspected  only  once  every  2 
years,  and  these  inspections  are  preceded 
by  advance  notice  to  the  foreign 
government. 

However,  the  meat  produced  in  these 
foreign  plants,  which  amounts  to  about 
7  percent  of  our  total  domestic  consump- 
tion, is  merely  sampled  when  it  enters 
the  country  and  then  is  permitted  to 
move  freely  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
only  label  it  now  carries  is  USDA  in- 
spected— the  same  label  carried  by 
American  beef  processed  in  federally-in- 
spected plants. 

Mr.  President,  these  problems  have 
been  known  for  too  long.  It  is  past  time 
to  do  something  about  them,  to  tighten 
up  our  inspection  standards  so  that  the 
U.S.  consumer  can  be  assured  of  the 
quality  and  wholesomeness  of  all  the 
food  products  sold  in  this  country. 

This  issue  is  not  new  to  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  not  new  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
the  past,  and  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation in  the  past,  to  achieve  these  same 
goals.  I  now  hope  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  legislation.  We  have  had  a  dra- 
matic focusing  of  public  attention  on  the 
problems  of  our  meat  inspection  system, 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  in  the  past 
have  dismissed  these  problems  will  take 
a  second  look  now. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is.  This  is  a  consumer  pro- 
tection bill.  This  is  a  consumer  interest, 
a    consumer    concern,    and    it    is    not 


limited  at  all  to  cattle  producers.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  recognize  the 
pressing  need  to  maintain  our  high  food 
quality  standards  and  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nicklbs) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  398,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to 
permit  certain  employees  to  work  a  10- 
hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day  work- 
week; and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    S69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  569,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  certain  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures. 

8.    876 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  675,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  Jurisdiction  Review 
and  Revision  Commission, 
a.  Toi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  701,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
taxation  of  interest  earned  on  deposits 
which  are  used  for  residential  mortgaige 
lending  purposes. 

S.    BT3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  873,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  Federal  programs  and 
policies  for  combating  international  and 
domestic  terrorism. 

S.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1348,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Intemad  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
certain  requirements  which  apply  to 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 

S.    1366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1366,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  fair  commercial  credit 
reporting. 

8.     1833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenber- 
cer).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 


ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1533.  an 
original  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  private  attor- 
neys in  the  provisicm  of  legal  services 
under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmiri,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1604,  a  bill  to 
require  the  enactment  of  special  legisla- 
tion to  continue  the  expenditure  or 
obligation  of  funds  on  any  major  civil 
acquisition  whenever  the  cost  of  such 
acquisition  has  increased  or.  on  the  basis 
of  estimates,  will  increase  by  25  per 
centum  or  more. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hudoleston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  101.  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating "National  High  School  Activities 
Week." 

SENATE    JOINT    KESOLUTION    103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  7  calendar  days  begin- 
ning October  4,  1981.  as  "National  Port 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT   RESOLUTION    lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  South  Csu-olina  (Mr. 
Hollings).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  105,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  1981  as  "National  PTA 
Membership  Month." 
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SENATE   RESOLUTION    ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  175,  a  resolution  to  congratu- 
late the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  cele- 
bration of  its  Diamond  Jubilee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AGRICULTURE   AND  FOOD  ACT  OF 
1981 

AMENDMENT     NO.     S34 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table,  t 

Mr.  KASTEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  iS.  884)  to  revise  and  extend 
programs  to  provide  price  support  and 
production  incentives  for  farmers  to  as- 
sure an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS     NO.     S35     THROUGH     S38 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  884,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     539 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
£  884,  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMIITEE   ON    GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  announce,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs  will  hold  a 
meeting  to  mark  up  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  19C1,  S.  1080,  on  Tuesday, 
September  15  at  9:30  a.m.  and  on 
Wednesday,  September  16  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Dan  Bensing  at  224-4751. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  <:NERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  hold  a  business  meeting  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
September  14.  at  2  p.m.  to  consider  the 
nominations  of: 

William  Vaughan  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  for  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. Safety  and  Energy  Preparedness; 

Ray  Hanzlik  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration: 

Dallar  Peck  to  be  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey; 

Guy  Fiske  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy;  and 

Robert  Horton  to  be  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT— THE 
NEED  TO  CONTINUE 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  is  the  most  fundamental 
right  that  a  democracy  can  extend  to  the 
citizenry.  Voting  is  unquestionably  the 
cornerstone  of  our  elective  pr(x;ess.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  con- 
siderable attention,  not  only  to  concept 
of  voting,  but  who  should  vote. 

Basically,  the  States  were  recognized 
as  having  the  primary  responsibility  for 
determining  voting  qualifications  subject 
to  specific  limitations  set  forth  in  the 
national  Constitution.  For  example,  arti- 
cle I,  section  2,  provides  that  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  chosen  by  "the  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature." 

And  section  4  provides  that  Congress 
may  alter  the  times  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. Beyond  these  provisions  of 
the  original  Constitution,  however,  the 
type  and  extent  of  congressional  control 
over  the  election  process  has  been  a 
much  later  development. 

In  colonial  times,  ownership  of  prop- 
erty was  the  condition  for  exercising  the 
suffrage.  After  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
public, however,  the  States  began  to  re- 
place the  property  qualification  with  a 
taxpaying  requirement.  And  this,  in  turn, 
almost  completely  disappeared  ..during 
the  Jacksonian  era.  However,  nonprop- 
erty  qualifications  such  as  race,  sex,  and 
residence  continued  in  effect  with  little 
interference  until  the  Civil  War. 

The  adoption  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  ushered 
in  a  new  franchised  era  for  southern 
blacks.  This  same  era  was  characterized 
by  resistance  to  black  suffrage.  The  tech- 
niques of  resistance  included  the  use  of 
literacy  tests,  lengthy  residence  require- 
ments, and  poll  taxes.  During  the  period 
of  time  from  the  1870's  until  the  early 
1960s  the  most  effective  Federal  institu- 
tion for  striking  down  these  obstacles 
was  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  land- 
mark court  decisions  the  high  court 
struck  down  the  "grandfather  clauses." 
the  white  primary  laws,  and  upheld  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  pri- 
maries in  which  Federal  candidates  are 
nominated. 

In  the  early  sixties  Congress  got  into 
the  act  by  passing  the  provisions  of  the 
24th  amendment,  abolishing  the  po'l  tax 
and,  of  course,  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  in 
1965. 

Few  Chief  Executives  have  been  more 
eloquent  than  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower who  in  1960  included  these  re- 
marks in  his  State  of  the  Un'on  Address. 

"In  the  long  perspective  of  history,  the 
right  to  vote  has  been  one  of  the  strong- 
est pillars  of  a  free  society.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  protect  tliis  right  against  all  en- 
croachment." 

President  Johnson,  on  March  15,  1965, 
speaking  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress urged  enactment  of  effective  legis- 
lation to  grant  full  voting  rights  to  all 
citizens.  The  Senate,  after  much  debate, 
passed  the  voting  rights  bill  on  May  26, 


1965  and  President  Johnson  signed  the 
bill  into  law  on  August  6. 1965. 

The  bill  was  extended  in  1970  and 
again  in  1975.  Each  time  the  vote  has 
been  overwhelmingly  supportive  of  the 
act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concerns  that  have 
been  voiced  by  the  persons  who  oppose 
the  act.  I.  too  would  Uke  to  see  some  kind 
of  process  where  covered  jurisdictions 
caxi  work  their  way  out  of  coverage  by 
the  act.  I  believe  that  If  a  jurisdiction 
demonstrates  good  faith  and  does  not 
have  any  complaints  lodged  against  it, 
then  it  will  no  longer  have  to  submit  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Certainly  the  key  consideration  is  not 
to  punish  States  or  covered  jurisdictions. 
The  key  consideration  is  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  for  all  citizens.  That  con- 
sideration is  the  paramount  reason  for 
my  support  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act.* 


TAX  DEFERRAL 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  legislation  designed  to  ad- 
dress this  Nation's  rapidly  deteriorating 
economic  situation  by  deferring  the  mas- 
sive personal  income  tax  cuts  passed  by 
Congress  earlier  tliis  summer  until  the 
Federal  budget  is  in  balance. 

The  views  of  a  number  of  financial 
leaders  interviewed  this  weekend  provide 
strong  support  for  the  approach  em- 
bodied in  my  bill.  For  example  comment- 
ing on  the  recently  announced  reductions 
in  defense  spending,  Jolin  D.  Paulus,  sen- 
ior financial  economist  at  Goldman 
Sachs  and  Co.  said: 

The  defense  trims  may  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  but  they  will  not  solve  the 
problem  that  Is  weighing  heavily  on  the  fi- 
nancial markets,  llie  trims  don't  address  the 
hard  numbers  and  facts  the  Street  will  have 
to  face  Monday  morning.  For  Instance,  the 
numbers  are  that  the  Administration's  three- 
year  tax  cut  win  deprive  the  Treasury  of  1280 
billion  while  the  budget  trims  thus  far  pro- 
jected for  this  period  total  some  8135  billion. 

Other  Wall  Street  experts  were  also 
skeptical  about  the  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  so  long  as  huge  personal 
income  tax  cuts  increased  the  Federal 
deficit.  According  to  Richard  Scott-Ram, 
vice  president  and  economist  at  the 
Chemical  Bank: 

The  defense  cuts  are  woefully  Inadequate 
to  produce  any  significant  reduction  In  the 
Federal  deficit.  Reductions  three  times  that 
announced  by  the  President  or  an  equivalent 
increase  In  Federal  revenues  could  be  a  sig- 
nificant move  in  the  right  direction.  And 
confidence  in  the  financial  community  wUl 
not  be  restored  unless  these  spending  cuts 
or  additional  revenues  are  enacted  immedi- 
ately. .  .  .  Investors  cannot,  understandably, 
see  where  the  funds  are  coming  from  to 
finance  both  a  soaring  Federal  deficit  and  the 
tiorrowing  needs  of  business  so  necessary  to 
revitalize  American  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  and 
this  Congress  have  already  gone  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  Federal  spending. 
The  massive  personal  income  tax  cut  en- 
acted earlier  this  year,  however,  flies  in 
the  face  of  a  broad  consensus  of  opinion 
in  the  financial  community  that  addi- 
tional revenues  are  also  needed. 
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It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  postpone  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  cuts  until  the  Federal 
budget  is  balanced.  Congressional  sui>- 
port  on  this  measure  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  convince  the  financial  community  that 
we  are  serious  about  achieving  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  ask  that  two  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  describing  Wall  Street's  re- 
action to  our  current  economic  situation 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  beUeve  they 
indicate  strong  support  for  my  tax  cut 
deferral  bill. 

The  articles  follow : 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  13.  1981] 

Reagan  Finds  It  Ha«o  To  Allat  Wall  Street 

Fears  Over  Conixict 

(By  Leonard  SUk) 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  struggling  to 
decipher  an  apparent  and  annoying  contra- 
diction: 

Why,  if  Mr.  Reagan  has  done  so  much  for 
business,  isn't  its  applause  rolling  in?  Why, 
if  Wall  Street  supported  his  tax  cuts,  budget 
cuts  and  restrictive  monetary  policies.  Is  the 
Street  now  so  critical  of  the  Reagan  program 
and  driving  down  the  values  of  stocks  and 
bonds? 

Part  of  the  explanation  emerges  from  com- 
ments by  a  broad  range  of  Wall  Street  fig- 
ures. This  Is  that  the  Reagan  program  did 
in  fact  give  most  of  what  It  wanted  to  Wall 
Street — that  assemblage  of  stockbrokers  and 
bond  dealers,  bankers,  investment  counselors, 
financial  economists.  Investors,  traders, 
speculators,  corporate  treasurers  and  chief 
executives  who  buy  and  sell  securities.  But 
the  comments  show  that  Wall  Street  also 
woke  up  with  more  than  it  expected,  and 
that  "extra"  has  revived  fears  of  Federal 
deficits  running  out  of  control. 

S7S0    BIU.ION    IN    tax   Ct7TS 

Wall  Street  supported  the  tax  program.  In- 
cluding 25  percent  In  cuts  In  personal  Income 
taxes  over  three  years,  cuts  In  the  top  Income 
tax  rate  to  50  percent  from  70,  cuts  in  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  accelerated  depreciation,  tax 
breaks  for  savers  and  Investors  and  much 
else.  But  then  It  took  fright  when  it  saw  tax 
cuts  totaling  $750  billion  over  the  next  five 
years,  plus  climbing  military  and  nonmllltary 
spending,  even  after  the  Reagan  trims  In  so- 
cial programs.  In  Wall  Street's  view,  that  all 
means  a  string  of  budget  deficits  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

"Clearly,  the  budget  is  heading  In  a  trend 
toward  a  large  deficit,  rather  than  less." 
Michel  Davld-WelU.  senior  partner  of  Lazard 
Fr^res  Sc  Company,  the  investment  house, 
said.  "This  Is  infiatlonary  in  and  of  Itself." 

Not  everyone  on  Wall  Street  Is  critical  of 
the  President.  Morris  Cohen,  an  economic 
consultant,  describes  Mr.  Reagan's  leadership 
as  "almost  breathtaking"  and  predicts  that 
hla  program  "should  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  the  economy  In  the  next  13  to  18  months." 

But  Mr.  Cohen  Is  an  exception  on  the 
Street.  The  thinking  of  many  of  those  who 
have  put  their  remarks  on  the  record  Is  that 
budget  deficits  mean  heavy  Qovernment  de- 
mands on  the  credit  markets,  and  that  means 
trouble.  With  the  Federal  Reserve  holding  a 
tight  rein  on  money  and  credit,  it  means 
persistently  high  Interest  rates.  That  Is  bad 
news  for  stocks  and  bonds,  and  bad  news, 
too,  for  autos,  housing,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, small  businesses  and  all  others  de- 
pendent on  credit  and  the  price  of  money. 

"ADVERSE    IMPACT"   ON    MARKETS 

"The  big  concern  is  insuring  that  the  Pres- 
ident's program  doesn't  result  In  a  massive 
budget  deficit."  John  K.  Castle,  president  of 
Donaldson,  Lufkln  tt  Jenrette  Inc..  said  last 
Thursday.  "If  In  fact  the  outcome  were  a 
larger  debt  and  larger  deficit,  there  Is  no 
doubt  It  would  continue  to  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  securities  markets." 


"I  don't  believe  the  market  Is  rejecting  the 
Reagan  program,  per  se"  Thomas  Johnson, 
executive  vice  president  of  Chemical  Bank's 
Treasury  group,  agreed.  "It  Is  saying  that 
the  Increases  being  proposed  In  defense 
spending,  combined  with  the  size  of  the 
budget  so  far  and  the  prospect  of  zero  cut- 
backs Ir.  Social  Security,  can  only  mean  a 
deficit  that  will  put  continued  pressure  on 
interest  rates." 

The  Reagan  White  House  has  reacted  with 
Increasing  exasperation — and  Republican 
leaders  In  Con-;rj33  with  Incrca^ln?  an^er — 
to  Wall  Street's  negative  reaction,  as  though 
the  financial  community  had  let  down  its 
man.  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee, 
the  majority  leader,  even  warned  Wall  Street 
of  reprisals  In  the  form  of  "credit  controls, 
reorganizing  the  Federal  Reserve,  a  wind- 
fall-profits tax  on  interest  Income,  and  wage 
and  price  controls." 

But  If  Washington's  Reagan  supporters 
were  disappointed  In  Wall  Street,  they  should 
not  nave  been  surprised. 

CONNALLT  HAD  MOST  SUPPORT 

Ronald  Reagan  was  not  Wall  Street's  first 
choice  for  President,  most  Importantly  be- 
cause It  feared  the  risks  of  his  proposals  for 
large  tax  cuts  in  the  face  of  high  inflation. 
If  anyone,  John  B.  Connally,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  the  Nixon  Administration, 
commanded  must  support  from  the  business 
and  financial  establishment.  And  It  was 
George  Bush,  another  establishment  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President,  who  called  Mr. 
Reagan's  proposed  economic  program,  espe- 
cially the  huge  tax  cuts,  "voodoo  economics." 

According  to  the  supply-side  school  of 
economics,  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  would  give 
business  and  Investors  new  Incentives  and 
thereby  touch  off  a  burst  of  economic  activ- 
ity that  wculd  more  than  make  up  for  the 
lest  tax  revenues.  This  expectation  has  re- 
quired a  leap  of  faith  that  conservative  Wall 
Street  has  been  unwilling  to  venture. 

Most  recently  Wall  Street's  alarm  was  in- 
tensified by  analyses  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1982.  which  be^inj  only  two  weeks  Urm  row 
on  Oct.  1.  showing  that  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's forecast  of  a  deficit  of  (42.8  billion 
was  too  optimistic.  The  Ccngresslonal  Budg- 
et Office  estimated  that  the  deficit  would 
be  about  865  billion  in  the  n'lw  fiscal  year. 

Wall  Street's  most  respected  economists 
generally  agreed  with  the  Congressional  es- 
timate. The  mounting  cost  of  Interest  pay- 
ments by  Government  would  alone  account 
for  most  of  the  underestimate  by  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

LARGE  FISCAL  IMPACT  SEEN 

The  Conference  Board,  a  nonpartisan  busi- 
ness research  body,  placed  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  1982  m  a  range  of  •S7.5  billion  to  t62.5 
billion,  but  said  the  true  picture  was  far 
more  stimulative  than  such  figures  Implied. 
It  predicted  that  large  Increases  In  military 
expenditures  and  tax  cuts  would  give  the 
economy  a  "massive"  fiscal  thrust  of  1107.3 
billion,  or  3.33  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  In  fiscal  1982.  That  compared  with 
only  $34.6  billion  In  fiscal  1981,  or  1.25  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product. 

Beyond  fiscal  1982,  analysts  warned  that 
the  Reagan  program  was  highly  unlikely  to 
produce  the  balanced  budget  the  President 
had  advertised  on  fiscal  1984.  Data  Resources, 
Inc.  estimated  that  the  budget  deficit  would 
climb  from  $62  5  blUlon  In  1981  to  $75.7 
billion  In  1984 — and  that  It  would  continue 
to  climb,  reaching  $90.8  billion  In  fiscal  198S. 

"They  are  trying  to  turn  around  overnight 
a  system  and  spending  patterns  we  have 
lived  with  for  decades."  said  Seth  Ollcken- 
haus.  director  of  Ollckenhaus  &  Company, 
a  Wall  Street  Investment  advisory  firm.  "It's 
Just  not  that  simple." 

As  painful  as  such  appraisals  were  to  the 
stock  market,  which  tends  to  look  only 
months,  or  maybe  minutes,  ahead,  they  were 
lethal  to  the  long-term  bond  market.  That 
market,   already  sinking  before  Wall  Street 


analysts  had  added  up  the  budgetary  Im- 
pllratlon'4  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  and  the 
military  buildup,  sank  to  record  lows. 

BONO     YIELDS    SOAX 

Yields  on  bonds  soared  to  record  levels, 
as  did  Interest  rates  on  long-term  mortgages. 
Unless  something  was  done  to  bring  down 
those  rates,  the  Implications  for  both  capital 
Investment  and  housing  construction  would 
be  severe. 

"In  1979.  when  all  the  Investors  were 
promised  a  balanced  budget,  a  $1,000  Treas- 
urv  bond  came  out  at  9<j|  maturing  in  the 
year  2009."  Robert  L.  Shoemaker,  manager 
of  the  Government  trading  department  of 
Paine.  Webber.  Jackson  &  Curtis  Inc..  said 
last  week.  "Today  that  same  bond  Is  selling 
for  $636.  This  market  Is  going  to  seek  a  level 
to  hide  at  until  it  has  some  proof  positive 
that  Inflationary  deficits  are  not  going  to 
continue  to  eat  away  at  the  value  of  bond 
coupons." 

Wall  Street's  doubts  did  come  as  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  In  Washington.  For  one 
thing,  very  few  Wall  Street  leaders  criticized 
the  President  publicly.  Some  swallowed 
doubts  because  they  sought  favors — in  the 
tax  legislation,  for  instance— but  also  they 
were  plainly  reluctant  to  attack  a  President 
they  like  and  heartily  agree  with  on  many 
issues. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  White  Hoxise  has 
not  been  especially  attentive  to  Wall  Street 
or  to  big  business.  According  to  one  of  the 
President's  long-time  business  friends  from 
California.  Mr.  Reagan  has  yet  to  develop 
close  new  ties  to  leading  business  figures. 
He  still  listens  to  old  friends,  who  typically 
are  self-made  entrepreneurs,  not  from  the 
Wall  Street  or  corporate  establishment. 

APPOINTMENTS     BT     REAGAN 

During  his  campal(tn.  In  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall criticism  from  the  financial  establish- 
ment, Mr.  Reagan  gave  Influential  roles  to 
such  economists  as  Alan  Oreen^an.  the  Wall 
Street  economist  and  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Ford,  and  George  P.  Shultz.  president  of 
Bechtel,  the  big  International  construction 
firm  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
President  Nixon. 

The  effort  to  reconcile  the  views  of  these 
traditional  conservatives  with  the  unortho- 
dox supply-sldie  economics  produced  the 
campaign  budget  document  of  Nov.  9,  1980, 
In  which  steep  cuts  In  the  budget  were  com- 
bined with  the  big  tax  cute  to  achieve  budget 
balance  by  1984. 

It  was  like  trying  to  square  the  circle. 
From  the  beginning,  such  tradltionallste  as 
Mr.  Greenspan  expressed  grave  doubte  about 
the  tax  cuts  and  the  sudden  economic  surge 
that  was  supposed  to  follow.  The  true  sig- 
nificance of  the  tax  cuts,  Mr.  Greenspan  said, 
viras  not  the  promised  spur  to  business,  but 
rather  the  cuts  In  Federal  spending  that 
vrauld  have  to  follow,  to  keep  the  budget  In 
balance. 

It  was  also  an  effort  to  reassure  the  mone- 
tarists of  the  financial  world— disciples  of 
the  belief,  most  forcefully  promulgated  by 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  that  slowing  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply  Is  the  only  true 
way  to  stop  Infiatlon— that  led  Mr.  Reagan 
to  appoint  both  monetarists  and  supply-sld- 
ers  to  his  Administration.  He  named  a  mone- 
tarist. Beryl  Sprlnkel,  a  close  Friedman  dis- 
ciple, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Policy,  and  a  supply-stder,  Nor- 
man Ture,  to  be  the  Under  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy. 

REGAN    NAMED   TREAStTRY    HEAD 

Indeed.  Mr.  Reagan  named  a  Wall  Streeter, 
Donald  T.  Regan,  the  former  chairman  of 
Merrill  Lynch,  Inc.,  to  be  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  yoke  these  contradictory  theo- 
ries and  theorists  together. 

Yet  Wall  Street  was  unconvinced.  By  May 
the  markets  had  made  clear  that  they  found 
the  President's  design  for  restoring  budget 
balance  and  reducing  Interest  rates  incredl- 
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ble.  Despite  the  President's  demonstration 
that  he  could  win  Congressional  approval  for 
his  deep  cuts  In  nonmllltary  spending — a 
showing  his  supporters  said  would  strength- 
en the  markets — long-term  bond  prices 
plunged,  short-term  Interest  rates  climbed 
and  equity  markete  weakened. 

For  a  while,  Mr.  Reagan's  top  economic  of- 
ficials argued  before  Congress  that  the  pro- 
spective deficits  did  not  matter;  only  the 
money  supply  mattered.  Mr.  Regan,  the 
Treasury  Secretary,  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  mid-May  not  to  worry  that  the 
Administration's  tax  bill  would  be  inflation- 
ary, because  "inflation  can  be  controlled 
through  the  money  supply." 

Whatever  effect  this  had  on  the  Senate, 
Wall  Street  was  unimpressed.  President  Rea- 
gan criticized  the  Street  as  unintelligent  In 
economic  matters,  a  truth  he  said  he  had 
picked  up  from  Secretary  Regan. 

But  one  of  the  top  Wall  Streeters,  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  chairman  of  Lehman  Brothers 
Kuhn  Loeb  Inc.,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  the  Nixon  Administration,  re- 
sponded on  June  25: 

"Wall  Street  has  been  told  once  again  at 
the  highest  levels,  that  it  does  not  offer  good 
advice,"  Mr.  Peterson  said.  "Yet,  because  the 
Street  is  not  a  message,  but  only  a  medium, 
the  concept  of.  Wall  Street  advice,  like  the 
concept  of  a  Wall  Street  spokesman,  Is  a  kind 
of  contradiction.  The  Street  speaks  only  on 
tape — in  prices  and  spreads — and  these  sig- 
nals come  from  all  over  the  world. 

"Blaming  us  for  the  implicit  message,"  Mr. 
Peterson  concluded,  "is  like  the  fat  man 
blaming  his  obesity  on  the  waiter." 

Though  such  criticism  by  the  Wall  Street 
establishment  annoyed  the  White  House, 
President  Reagan  sought  to  oblige  by  reduc- 
ing the  fiscal  stimulus  in  his  budget.  This  led 
him  Into  one  of  his  few  political  blunders: 
the  hasty  effort  to  cut  an  additional  $46  bil- 
lion from  Social  Security  benefits  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  President  again  sought  to  appease 
Wall  Street  by  scaling  down  his  proposed  tax 
cut  from  30  percent  over  three  years  to  25 
percent,  and  this  proposal  stuck.  But  In  the 
bidding  war  with  the  Democrats  over  the  tax 
bill  In  Congress,  sufficient  additional  cuts 
were  added  to  make  the  tax  cute  at  least  as 
big  as  Mr.  Reagan  b<^d  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  Reagan's  advisers  fully  expected  that, 
once  the  tax  bill,  with  Its  benefits  to  busi- 
ness and  the  financial  Institutions,  was  In 
place.  Wall  Street  would  celebrate.  It  cer- 
tainly had  got  most  of  what  It  wanted,  both 
directly  In  lower  tax  rates  and  indirectly 
through  the  Impact  on  after-tax  corporate 
earnings  and  the  encouragement  to  Indi- 
vidual as  well  as  corporate  savers  and  invest- 
ers.  Though  It  did  not  get  a  shorter  holding 
period  for  long-term  capital  gains,  this 
seemed  only  a  small  part  of  its  persistent 
distress,  which  Is  linked  primarily  to  budget 
deficits  and  high  interest  rates. 

What  Wall  Street  now  wants  is  a  stricter 
budget  and  fiscal  policy,  which  would  remove 
some  of  the  burden  from  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates.  The  traditional  conserva- 
tives of  Wall  Street,  Including  many  prag- 
matic monetarists,  are  calling  for  major  cuts 
in  the  military  budget,  amounting  to  $30 
blUlon  or  more,  by  fiscal  1984.  as  well  as 
further  cuts  in  nonmllltary  programs. 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  has  Indicated  his 
willingness  to  trim  his  military  budget,  he 
l3  still  struggling  lo  minimize  the  military 
cuts  or  even  to  instist  that  he  will  meet  his 
aim  of  7  percent  annual  increases  In  mUltary 
spending,  adjusted  for  inflation.  And  he  has 
renewed  his  promises  to  cut  nonmllltary 
spending  as  well. 

His  current  aim  Is  to  reduce  the  fiscal  1982 
budget  by  an  additional  $io  billion  to  $15 
bUlion.  and  to  cut  $75  billion  more  from  the 
budgete  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  But 
how  this  Is  to  be  done  Is  still  to  be  decided 
and  Wall  Street,  betting  Its  own  as  well  as  Its 
customers'  money,  is  not  yet  convinced. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  14,  1981  ] 

Wall  Street  Experts  Skeptical  Aboxtt 

Impact  ot  Militaby  Cut 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  trim  mili- 
tary spending  over  the  next  three  years  as 
part  of  a  drive  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
by  1984  evoked  cautious  reactions  among 
Wall  Street  economists  yesterday. 

While  the  economists  welcomed  the  $21 
billion  reduction  In  arms  spending  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House  on  Saturday, 
none  thought  the  action  would  be  sufllc'ent 
to  materially  change  the  gloomy  mood  in 
the  nation's  financial  markete. 

"Tbe  defense  trims  may  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  but  they  will  not  solve  the 
problem  that  Is  weighing  heavily  on  the 
financial  markete."  said  John  D.  Paulus, 
senior  financial  economist,  at  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Company. 

"The  trims  don't  address  the  hard  numbers 
and  facte  the  street  will  have  to  face  Monday 
morning,"  he  added.  "For  instance,  the  num- 
bers are  that  the  Administration's  three- 
year  tax  cut  will  deprive  the  Treasury  of  $280 
billion  while  the  budget  trims  thus  far  pro- 
jected for  this  period  total  some  $136  billion." 
cosmetic  job  "will  not  work" 

EUward  E.  Yardenl,  chief  economist  at  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Company,  summed  up  the  views 
of  several  of  his  colleagues:  "I  hope"  the  mil- 
itary spending  trims  aren't  "the  beginning 
of  a  cosmetic  approach  to  solving  the  soar- 
ing budget  deficit,  but  a  real  start  to  bring- 
ing Federal  spending  Into  line  with  revenues. 
If  It  Is  a  cosmetic  Job,  It  will  not  work  be- 
cause the  financial  community  will  see  right 
through  It  In  no  time  and  react  even  more 
negatively  than  It  has  in  recent  weeks." 

Others  Interviewed  supported  the  view 
held  by  Richard  Scott-Ram,  vice  president 
and  economist  at  the  Chemical  Bank,  who 
said:  "The  defense  cuts  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate to  produce  any  significant  reduction 
In  the  Federal  deficit.  Reductions  three  times 
that  announced  by  the  President  or  an 
equivalent  Increase  In  Federal  revenue  could 
be  a  significant  move  In  the  right  direction. 
And  confidence  In  the  financial  community 
will  not  be  restored  unless  these  spending 
cute  or  additional  revenues  are  enacted  Im- 
mediately." 

President  Reagan's  cute  In  mUltary  spend- 
ing are  part  of  the  $76  billion  of  additional 
reductions  in  Federal  spending  he  believes 
are  necessary  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984. 
The  deeper  budget  cute  are  needed  because 
the  Administration's  previous  estimate  of  a 
deficit  of  $42  6  bUllon  for  the  1982  fiscal 
year  alone  Is  now  widely  held  to  be  at 
least  a  third  below  projections  by  private 
economists. 

Mounting  fears  of  substantially  higher 
Federal  budget  deficlte  have  battered  the 
securities  markete  In  recent  weeks,  with 
stock  and  bond  prices  falling  sharply. 

Chemical  Bank's  Mr.  Scott-Ram  summed 
up  his  view  of  investor  sentiment :  "Investors 
cannot,  understandably,  see  where  the  funds 
are  coming  from  to  finance  both  a  soaring 
Federal  deficit  and  the  borrowing  needs  of 
business  so  necessary  to  revitalize  American 
Industry." 

What  Is  worse  than  the  ofliclal  Federal 
deficit  figures,  he  added,  "Is  the  even  greater 
rise  in  'off-budget'  borrowings  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  are  not  Included  in  the 
Government  debt  figures."  These  agencies 
include  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board  and 
the  various  entities  serving  agriculture.^ 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  public  sup- 
port for  S.  10,  to  create  a  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government,  con- 
tinues to  grow.  The  persistent  failure  of 


our  governmental  programs  and  agen- 
cies to  perform  at  a  satisfactory  level 
underscores  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  Federal  Government's 
procedures  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
relates  to  State  and  local  imits  and  the 
private  sector.  S.  10,  a  bill  that  Senator 
Eagleton  and  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  will  create  the  Commission  that 
will  carry  out  this  review. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  recently  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Brad 
Knickerbocker  caught  the  essence  of  the 
Commission  effort,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  can  effectively  improve  the  per- 
formance of  our  Government  at  all  levels. 
I  ask  that  Mr.  Knickerbocker's  article  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From     the     Christian     Science     Monitor, 

Sept.  10.  1981] 
U.S.  Advisory  Body  Will  Try  to  Umuvxx. 
Bureaucratic   Knot — Like   Hoover   Com- 
mission, Panel  Seeks  to  Streamline  Gov- 
ernment 

(By  Brad  ICnlckerbocker) 

One  can  argue  persuasively  that  this  year's 
startling  actions  on  budget,  taxes,  regula- 
tions, and  intergovemmentel  relations  are 
proof  that  the  "Reagan  revolution"  Is  already 
reality. 

But  there  Is  wldespr.  ad  movement  afoot  In 
W.t  "iln  fon  'o  ma  e  e  en  deep?r  aT<  more 
lasting  changes  in  government  operations. 

Ite  model  Is  the  Hoover  Commission,  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  that  had  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  structure  and  business  of  gov- 
'^mm'jnt  in  the  -ci-  fo''oln  wor!  '  War 
n.  It  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support  rang- 
ing from  conservatives  enjoying  new-found 
power  to  unrepentent  liberals.  The  White 
House  likes  the  Idea,  and  so  does  the  "citi- 
zens' lobby,"  Common     Cause. 

Specifically,  bills  progressing  through  Con- 
■r->:  .w  .,  "s'a  iM  h  .  p»w  'Ommi  'ion  on 
More  Effective  Government."  The  commis- 
sion's broad  mandate  would  be  to  probe  the 

-./ipr^pi  n'  o--^  n'  -M  n  ^n-i  o~er\*!ons  of 
the  executive  branch  of  federal  government 
as  well  as  Washington's  relations  with  state 
and  local  govemmente  and  the  private  sector. 

The  18-member  commission  would  be  ap- 
po'n'ed  T  'he  Presl  e  r.  Se"a  e  ma  orlty 
leader,  and  House  sp>eaker,  with  some  mem- 
bers representing  state  government  and 
others  not  Involved  In  any  partisan  political 
activity.  Given  the  party  loyalties  of  today's 
political  leadership,  there  likely  would  be  10 
Republicans  and  8  Democrate  imless  ex- 
pected amendments  prevail  and  an  even  9-9 
membership  Is  required. 

The  commission  would  have  30  months  to 
hold  hearings  and  formulate  recommenda- 
tions before  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
President. 

"We've  tinkered  here  and  there  with  the 
governmental  machine,  but  what  we've  end- 
ed up  with  Is  a  Rube  Goldberg  arrangement 
that  coste  the  taxpayers  more  and  more  In 
wasted  money  and  gives  less  and  less  service 
to  the  people,"  says  Sen.  William  Roth  (R) 
of  Delaware,  chief  Senate  sponsor.  "Now  is 
the  time  to  have  the  best  minds  in  America 
comprehensively  review  government  ...  so 
that  we  can  start  making  It  work  better." 

Liberal  Democratic  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton 
of  Missouri  agrees  and  has  signed  on  as  one 
of  many  cosponsors.  Deputy  White  House 
budget  director  Edwin  Harper  told  a  Senate 
Committee  the  Reagan  administration 
"heartily  endorses"  the  proposal. 

To  those  cynics  who  say  the  commission's 
report  would  simply  gather  dust,  the  bUls' 
supporters  point  out  that  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission (appointed  by  President  Harry  Tru- 
man In  1947  and  chaired  by  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover)  saw  72  percent  of  Ite 
recommendations    adopted.     Among    these 
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were  the  MlMUry  Uninc»tlon  Act  and  the 
State  Department  Reorganization  Act. 

"I  waa  here  In  time  to  help  implement  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations,"  re- 
calls Rep.  Richard  BolUng  (D)  of  Missouri, 
veteran  lawmaker  and  chairman  of  the  in- 
fluential House  Rules  Committee.  "I'm 
completely  convinced  that  this  Is  the  only 
possible  way  that  this  country  can  reform 
Its  government." 

The  growing  bulk  and  complexity  of  gov- 
ernment In  this  country  Is  a  source  of  In- 
creasing concern.  Federal  spending  Is  15 
times  greater  today  than  It  was  30  years  ago. 
While  the  number  of  federal  civilian  em- 
ployees has  remained  fairly  constant  since 
the  late  'BOs.  the  number  of  workers  in  other 
levels  of  government  has  shot  up.  In  I960 
there  was  one  government  Job-holder  for 
every  24  Americans;  now.  the  ratio  Is  one  for 
every  14.  ^  ^      , 

Many  attribute  this  Increase  to  federal 
programs  and  requirements.  Between  1949 
and  1979,  there  was  a  net  gain  of  629  fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  bureaus,  offices, 
administrations,  institutes,  services,  and 
other  organizational  subdivisions.  The  size 
of  the  Federal  Register  (one  measure  of  the 
increase  in  federal  regulatory  activity)  has 
Increased  nearly  300  percent  In  the  past 
decade. 

"IntergovernmenUl  relations  today  have 
clearly  crossed  a  new  threshola  of  complexi- 
ty and  confusion."  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a  highly 
respected  bipartisan  group,  warned  last 
week.  "The  looming  fear  Is  one  of  unre- 
strained Intergovernmentallsm.  of  govern- 
ment pragmatism  out  of  control." 

The  Hoover  Commission  did  Its  Important 
work  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
entering  a  new  era  In  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic federal  activity.  Supporters  of  a  new 
"Commission  on  More  Effective  Govern- 
ment" say  the  time  Is  ripe  for  another  look 
at  the  fundamentals  of  how  Washington  op- 
erates.9 

THE  WAITSFIELD-FAYSTON 
TELEPHONE  CO. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  tradi- 
tion of  American  invention  and  innova- 
tion is  a  very  long  one.  and  Vermont  has 
always  been  a  part  of  that  tradition. 

With  industry  spending  billions  for  re- 
search and  development,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  United  States  that 
the  age  of  individual  ingenuity  has 
passed.  But  there  is  a  small  company  in 
Vermont  that  believes  otherwise.  The 
Waitsfield-Payston  Telephone  Co.  has 
fewer  than  3,100  subscribers,  24  em- 
ployees, and  a  service  area  that  includes 
only  a  part  of  one  Vermont  valley.  Yet 
this  little  company  was  computerized  15 
years  ago  and  is  the  only  phone  company 
in  Vermont  that  transmits  voice  mes- 
sages digitally.  It  has  developed  innova- 
tive solutions  to  problems  like  the  looting 
of  coin  boxes  and  is  applying  Its  in- 
genuity to  keeping  its  customers' 
monthly  phone  bills  down.  There  are 
many  other  ways  in  which  this  small 
business  has  proven  to  be  a  pioneer  in  a 
field  thought  to  be  exclusively  the 
domain  of  giants. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  Vermont  busi- 
ness and  its  ofiBcers.  Dana  and  Eleanor 
Haskin.  Mr.  President.  I  request  that  a 
news  story  about  the  Waitsfleld-Fayston 
Telephone  Co.  from  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  edition  of  Sunday,  August  23,  1981. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 


It's   Lxobt   Tkabs   Arkao-Phonc   Compant 

CoMPxrrEa   Is   "Voice"   to   Its   CtJSToiiBBs 

(By  NeU  Davis) 

If  Waltafleld-Payston  Telephone  Co.  dis- 
connects a  customer  for  nonpayment  of  a 
bin.  he  Is  told  what  has  happened  by  the 
computer,  which  switches  on  a  recorded  mes- 
sage when  the  customer  tries  to  make  a 
routine  caU. 

With  the  help  of  the  computer,  the  com- 
pany Is  able  to  leave  the  otherwise  discon- 
nected customer  with  emergency  service,  so 
he  can  call  the  police,  ambulance  service.  Are 
department  or  telephone  office. 

State  Public  Service  Department  telecom- 
munications specialist  Charles  Larkln  said 
he  would  like  such  service  offered  universally. 

"Waltsfleld  Is  light  years  ahead  of  every 
other  phone  company  In  Vermont,  including 
Ma  Bell's,'  he  said.  "It  is  really  a  pioneer." 

The  small,  old,  family-owned  telephone 
company  has  fewer  than  3.100  customers  and 
only  24  employees,  but  It  has  been  computer- 
ized for  15  years  In  February.  It  became  the 
only  Vermont  phone  utility  transmitting 
voice  messages  digitally. 

The  dlglUl  system,  which  converts  spoken 
words  Into  bits  of  computer  language  and 
back  Instantaneously,  makes  the  business  of 
routing  a  call  from  one  phone  to  another 
much  faster  and  more  efficient  than  the  older 
electronic  sjrstem. 

Creative  use  of  Its  state-of-the-art  data 
processing  equipment  has  allowed  the  Mad 
River  Valley  company  to  offer  its  customers 
services  unavailable  elsewhere  in  the  state  or 
anywhere,  in  some  Instances. 

About  10  years  at;o.  before  the  Bell  system 
be^an  to  offer  charge-a-ca!!  service,  the 
Waitsfleld-Fayston  company  developed  a 
forerunner. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  ramiant  looting 
of  coin  Dbones.  the  com-^ary  asked  the  state 
Public  Service  Board  permission  to  make  the 
phones  payless 

The  costs  of  repairing  and  replacing  the 
looted  phones  and  of  collecting  the  money 
from  coin  phones  in  general  was  greater  than 
the  Income  from  local  calls  on  those  phones, 
so  the  company  decided  to  make  local  calls 
cost- free. 

Long-distance  calls  were  allowed  only  If 
charged  to  a  credit  card  or  another  phone. 

In  contrast  to  Waltsfleld 's  colnless  pub- 
lic phones,  their  counterparts  In  the  rest  of 
the  state  cost  a  dime,  a  figure  New  England 
Teleohone  has  tried  unsuccessfullv  to  per- 
suade the  Public  STvlce  Bo-\rd  to  HouMe. 

"The  Public  Service  Board  told  us  to  try 
It  for  six  months  10  years  ago,  and  It  was  such 
a  success  they  let  us  do  It  permanently." 
said  Waitsfleld-Fayston  vice  president.  Elea- 
nor Haskin. 

"In  a  small  company,  you  can  make  Inno- 
vative decisions  and  see  how  they  work  out." 
she  said.  "In  the  Bell  system,  they  can't  do 
that  as  easily.  It's  harder  for  them  to  offer 
something  In  Vermont  and  not  In  the  rest  of 
the  system." 

She  said  rising  labor  costs  may  make  It 
profltable  for  other  phone  companies  to 
switch  to  colnless  public  phones  to  avoid 
having  to  send  out  money-collectors  and 
repairmen. 

Another  unique  service  offered  by  the 
Waitsfield-Payston  comnanv  Is  semloubllc 
phones,  dubbed  "condominium  service." 

The  computer  recognizes  calls  from  phones 
In  rented  housing  units  for  which  the  owner 
has  asked  to  be  protected  from  having  to 
pay  for  long-distance  calls  by  the  tenants. 
Although  toll  calls  from  those  phones  can 
be  dialed  directly,  without  operator  assist- 
ance, they  must  be  charged  to  a  credit  card 
or  another  phone. 

For  local  calls,  the  phones  operate  the  same 
as  typical  crlvate  lines. 

Waitsfleld-Fayston  Is  about  to  begin  of- 
fering "custom  calling  services."  offered  al- 


ready by  New  England  Teleiriione  Co.  but 
only  In  certain  localities,  such  as  Burlington. 

The  smaJl  independent  will  be  the  first 
phone  company  in  Vermont  to  offer  thoM 
services  systemwlde. 

Among  custom  gervlces  are  speed-calling, 
call-forwarding  and  three-party  conference 
calls. 

Soon  Waitsfleld-Fayston  may  pioneer  an- 
other service  made  possible  by  advanced 
computer  programming — ^metered  service. 

Whereas  phone  companies  conventionally 
group  their  customers  into  geographic  zones 
for  purposes  of  determining  tolls,  the  com- 
puter has  the  capability  of  computing  dis- 
tances between  phones  precisely  and  deter- 
mining charges  on  that  basis. 

Mrs.  Haskin  said  her  husband,  company 
president  Dana  Haskin,  Is  considering  con- 
verting to  a  more  cost-speclflc  method  of 
flgurlng  out  monthly  phone  bUls. 

People  could  keep  monthly  phone  bills 
very  low  by  keeping  their  calls  short,  both 
In  distance  and  time. 

"With  the  growing  problems  facing  low- 
Income  and  fixed-Income  people,  there  has 
to  be  a  way  to  provide  service  at  a  thresh- 
old rate."  she  said. 

"We're  almost  ready  to  go  ahead  with  this. 
but  It's  going  to  raise  a  lot  of  hackles  with 
New  England  Telephone  and  other  compa- 
nies, "nie  Bell  system  siys:  'Please  wait.'" 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  have  been  fol- 
lowing closely  the  various  statements 
that  have  been  made  since  the  Congress 
returned  from  the  August  recess  con- 
cerning high  interest  rates. 

The  statements  and  the  mlnidebates 
which  have  occurred  since  we  returned 
last  week  have  been  very  instructive  and 
I  commend  them  to  any  who  have  not 
yet  read  them. 

The  statements  have  contained  a  wide 
variety  of  views  centered  around  the 
common  theme  that  interest  rates  are 
too  high  and  that  something  must  be 
done  to  bring  them  down  quickly. 

There  have  been  several  recommenda- 
tions for  action,  ranging  from  a  proposal 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Senator  Stennis,  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem  Eind  make  recommendations,  to 
the  proposal  entered  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday by  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. Senator  Hawkins,  calling  for  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  to  a  proposal  by  Senator 
Melcher  from  Montana — a  proposal, 
Mr.  President,  which  I  have  enthusiasti- 
cally cosponsored — calling  for  a  meeting 
between  the  President  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  modify  the  Board's 
monetary  policy  so  as  to  significantly  re- 
duce interest  rates  within  the  next  90 
days. 

There  have  been  useful  exchanges  be- 
tween distinguished  Senators  such  as 
Senators  Long  and  Btrd  of  Virginia,  and 
thoughtful  individual  statements  such 
as  the  one  introduced  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday by  Senator  Proxmire. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  sav  that  I  have 
agreed  with  all  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made,  nor  all  the  proposals 
advanced — but  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
useful  that  these  dialogs  are  taking 
place  and  that  they  continue  as  we 
search  for  an  effective  solution  to  this 
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commonly  perceived  economic  calamity. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  all  speakers 
agree  on  the  basic  premise — that  inter- 
est rates  must  come  down.  The  only  de- 
bate is  over  how  this  is  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  issue  only  one 
cautionary  note  to  my  colleagues,  and 
that  is  that  as  useful  as  the  rhetoric  of 
these  past  several  days  has  been,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  imperative 
need  for  action — for  quick  action. 

As  I  said  last  week,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Baker,  was 
absolutely  correct  in  his  assessment  that 
action  needs  to  come  now,  within  days, 
not  within  months  or  weeks. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  proper 
place  for  action  to  take  place  is  within 
the  executive  branch.  "The  problem  is 
short-term  need  to  reduce  interest  rates, 
and  even  with  a  complete  consensus  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  and  among 
the  Members  of  the  two  bodies,  it  would 
take  several  weeks  to  move  effective  leg- 
islation through  the  legislative  process. 
We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  and 
others  within  the  executive  branch  who 
have  the  capability  to  voluntarily  address 
this  problem,  without  being  mandated  to 
do  so  by  the  Congress,  would  recognize 
the  need  and  proceed  apace.  If  they  do 
not,  and  if  they  force  the  Congress  to 
seek  its  own  solution,  the  result  will  very 
likely  be  additional  bankruptcies  both 
for  individuals  and  businesses  across  the 
country,  and  legislation  whose  neces- 
sarily hasty  enactment  may  not  be  totally 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  solutions  for  the  short-term  diflB- 
cultles  we  face  rest  within  the  grasp  of 
the  administration. 

The  Congress  can  and  will  address  the 
long-term  needs  through  budget  cutting 
and  eliminating  the  Federal  deficit  so  as 
to  remove  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  credit  market.  But  the  short- 
term  cure,  to  carry  us  to  the  long-term 
solution,  must  come  from  the  executive 
branch,  and  it  must  come  soon.» 


RUTH  LOVE  PORMAN 

•  Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  a  dedicated 
educator  of  my  State.  Mrs.  Ruth  Love 
Forman.  an  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Recently,  Mrs.  Ruth  Love  Forman  was 
selected  to  appear  in  the  American  Bio- 
gra^-hlcal  Institute's  12th  edition  of 
"Personalities  of  the  South."  Personali- 
ties of  the  South  recognizes  thousands  of 
outstanding  southerners  in  various  fields 
of  endeavors.  Each  year  a  copy  of  the 
volume  is  placed  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  in  all  State  Tbraries  of  the 
South.  Personalities  of  the  South  has 
been  nationally  acclaimed  as  a  valuable 
research  document  for  business  leaders 
genealogists,  biographers,  historians,  li- 
brarians, and  journalists. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  a  recent  newspaper 
article  pertaining  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mrs.  Forman  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  vnth  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 


PKorxssioNAL  Woman  Crreo 
(By  Rev.  T.  Thornes) 
The  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  Pastor  Rev. 
T.  Thornes.  the  City  of  B'ham.  State  of  Ala- 
bama. B'bam  Times  Newspaper,  and  Friends 
congratulates  Mrs.  Ruth  Love  Forman  on  her 
recent  historic  achievement. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Love  Forman's  name  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Institute's  Governing  Board 
of  Elltors  for  blographlcaj  Inclusion  In  the 
12tb  Edition  of  Personalities  of  the  South 
book.  This  recommendation  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Research  Division  after  they  re- 
viewed a  newspaper  article  written  on  her  in 
the  B'ham  Times.  The  south  recognizes  thou- 
sands of  outstanding  soutbemers  In  various 
fields  of  endeavor.  Each  year  a  copy  of  Per- 
sonalities of  the  South  Is  placed  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  (Washington,  D.C.)  and  In 
all  state  libraries  of  the  south.  This  book  haa 
been  nationally  acclaimed  a  valuable  research 
document  for  business  leaders,  genealogists, 
biographers,  historians,  librarians,  and  Jour- 
nalists. Mrs.  Forman  will  appear  In  the  1982 
volume.  It  comes  out  in  the  winter  of  that 
year. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Forman  received  her  high  school 
diploma  from  Dunbar  High  School.  Bessemer, 
Ala.  She  received  her  B.S.  degree  from  Ala. 
A&M  University.  Huntsvllle.  Ala.  She  has  done 
extensive  study  at  Auburn  University.  Au- 
burn. Ala.  She  attends  from  one  to  three 
workshops  each  summer  In  Jefferson  County. 
She  Is  presently  employed  by  the  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education  as  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher.  She  teaches  4th  grade 
math  at  Fultondale  Elementary  School.  Ful- 
tondale.  Ala.  She  has  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  education.  Her 
fourth  graders  head  the  list  of  winners  In 
Jefferson  County  for  the  annual  Math  Fair 
for  grade  4.  That  county  competition  lasted 
for  5  years.  Her  students  won  more  trophies 
and  ribbons  than  any  fourth  graders  In  Jef- 
ferson County.  In  March  of  81  her  fourth 
graders  entered  an  Alabama  Math  League 
for  the  state  of  Alabama.  Her  students  com- 
peted against  students  In  Alabama.  They 
received  certificates  for  their  efforts.  Her 
classes  participate  in  Metric  Week  each  year 
during  the  month  of  May.  They  are  awarded 
certificates  at  the  completion  of  their  metric 
protects.  Mrs.  Forman  has  received  letters  of 
commendation  for  this  from  the  state  de- 
partment and  local  officials.  Several  times 
some  of  her  metric  booklets  were  chosen  by 
the  Elementary  Math  consultant  to  be  used 
during  her  math  workshops  across  the  state 
of  Alabama,  '^n  May  1981,  her  fourth  graders 
won  2nd  place  In  the  Mexican  Fiesta  School 
Contest.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  Mexico.  He 
was  competing  against  county,  city  and 
catholic  schools.  She  led  the  tract  meet  one 
year  and  brought  her  school  In  the  top  10 
number.  She  had  many  top  winners  In  the 
county  competition  when  she  was  over  the 
4-H  Club  (Girls).  Mrs.  Forman  was  awarded 
the  4-H  female  leader  award  for  the  year 
1972.  She  has  been  a  Judge  for  an  elemen- 
tary math  fair  and  cheerleaders  for  a  Jr. 
High  School. 

Mrs.  Forman  is  a  member  of  the  Ebenezer 
Ba-^tlst  Church,  3510  Todd  Ave.  S.W.  B'bam. 
Rev.  T.  Thornes,  Pastor.  There  she  Is  very 
active.  She  is  faithful  In  all  of  her  endeavors. 
She  teaches  the  Jr.  Boys  Class  in  Sunday 
School,  she  reads  the  11:00  a-n-'iincements 
on  Sunday  morning,  she  attends  Bible  Class 
on  Friday  evenlnes.  She  has  narrated  the 
Rev.  T.  Thornes  Ministry  S'/j  yrs.  each  Sun- 
day evening  at  6:00  p.m.  over  radio  station 
WSMQ  1460  on  your  dial.  She  has  received 
over  21  Bible  certificates  from  completing 
Bible  courses  all  over  the  U.S..  she  has  made 
two  Inspiring  speeches  to  the  Jefferson 
County  Sunday  School  Congress  during  the 
last  five  years.  Mrs.  Forman  has  directed  yard 
and  church  weddings,  she  Is  blessed  with 
many  talents  and  uses  them  all  to  perfec- 


tion. She  has  made  several  women  day 
speeches  In  Biptlst  and  Me'hodlst  chUTc>ie8 
and  Is  booked  for  more  before  the  year  Is 
out.  Mrs.  Forman  h.»s  coopiTa^eu  wuh 
churcnes  all  over  the  city  of  Birmingham 
and  Bessemer,  and  has  taught  classes,  acted 
at  Superintendent,  reviewed  Sunday  School 
lessons,  given  meditations  and  acted  as  mis- 
tress of  ceremonies. 

The  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  her  husband 
and  family  Is  proud  of  Mrs.  Forman  for  the 
pride,  honor  and  respect  she  has  earned. 
She  achieved  all  these  merits  because  of  the 
four  basics  (home,  charch,  s::haol,  and  com- 
munity). She  has  done  church  work  since 
she  was  very  young.  Mrs.  Forman  gives  the 
credit  to  her  parents,  minister  and  above  all 
God.  This  wisdom  have  surely  paid  off.  All 
these  things  grew  up  In  Mrs.  Forman.  She 
is  a  good  example  of  a  good.  law  abiding  citi- 
zen, and  Is  a  qualified  voter  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  She  has  excelled  in  all  areas. 
Ebenezer  is  blessed  to  have  this  wonderful 
personality  that  have  produced  all  of  these 
great  things  to  be  a  part  of  us.  Mrs.  Forman 
has  gone  down  Into  national  history.  Genera- 
tions unborn  will  read  about  her  contribu- 
tions to  society  and  call  her  blessed.  She  has 
traveled  nationwide,  this  have  therefore 
given  her  rich  experiences  in  many  areas.  She 
is  also  the  church  writer  for  the  Birmingham 
Times. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Research  Di- 
vision on  a  Job  well  done.  For  we  realize 
what  a  great  honor  It  was  just  to  be  nomi- 
nated even  If  she  had  not  been  accented. 
But  this  deserving  young  lady  was  accepted. 
What  a  mighty  act  of  God.  Giving  unselfish 
service  to  God  and  mankind  have  surely 
paid  off  for  Mrs.  Ruth  Love  Forman.  Again 
congratulations  to  this  worthy  celebrlty.# 


INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportiuiity  to  call  to  ny 
colleagues'  attention  an  article  that 
appeared  most  rcjcently  concerning  in- 
terest rates. 

In  the  Washington  Post  yesterday,  col- 
umnist David  Broder  argued  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  plan  "is  being 
mauled  by  the  money  markets  even  be- 
fore it  gets  a  trial  run." 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
adopted  a  somewhat  different  perspec- 
tive, calling  for  congressional  leaders  to 
stop  "wasting  their  energies  scaring  the 
life  out  of  the  capital  markets."  and  "de- 
vote them  instead  to  thiiiking  of  ways 
to  see  to  it  that  the  anti-inflation  fight 
succeeds." 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  makes 
some  very  important  points. 

One  is  that  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  has  not  yet  been  given 
a  chance.  The  tax  cut  does  not  even  be- 
come effective  until  next  month. 

Given  that  today's  high  interest  rates 
are  the  result  of  years  of  irresponsible 
Government  spending,  years  of  balloon- 
ing Federal  deficits,  years  of  rurming  the 
monetary  printing  presses  far  too  fast 
and  vears  of  mounting  Government  reg- 
ulations, I  believe  the  Reagan  economic 
package  should  be  given  at  least  a  few 
months  to  prove  its  ability  to  begin  re- 
versing the  consequences  of  years  of  Ir- 
responsibility. 

A  second  important  point  made  by  the 
editorial  I  have  here  is  that  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility in  bringing  interest  rates 
down  and  helping  our  economy  regain  a 
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sure  rooting.  After  all.  Interest  rates  are 
determined  by  the  private  sector  and 
capital  Investment  decisions  are  made 
by  the  private  sector. 

The  Reagan  administration's  eco- 
nomic paclcage  Ls  removing  the  Oovem- 
ment  from  our  economy  as  an  engine  of 
inflation  and  offering  incentives  to  the 
private  sector  to  focus  Its  attention  on 
productivity-enhancing  capital  invest- 
ments. The  private  sector  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  incorporate  lower  inflationary 
expectations  in  its  decisionmaking,  and 
the  private  sector  has  a  responsibility  to 
respond  to  the  new  incentives. 

The  third  important  point  made  bv 
the  editorial  is  that  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  are  truly  political  phe- 
nomena. Both  result  from  Government 
policies  that  have  poUtical  support  from 
certain  quarters.  Moreover,  an  essential 
part  of  lowering  high  interest  rates  is 
a  demonstration  of  a  political  will  that 
is  unquestionably  strong  enough  to  resist 
those  parties  with  a  vested  interest  in 
seeing  high  inflation  persist. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Blame  Wall  Stbeet 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Despite  the  handicaps  of  being  a  non-law- 
yer, a  non-financial  expert  and  a  non-parti- 
san of  the  Reagan  administration.  It  is  plain 
even  to  me  that  the  White  House  has  grounds 
to  sue  Wall  Street  for  non-support.  Ronald 
Reagan's  economic  plan  is  being  mauled  by 
the  money-managers  even  before  It  gets  a 
trial  run.  If  the  aasault  weren't  so  recklessly 
selltsh  and  stupid,  you  could  really  laugh. 

If  ever  there  has  been  a  government  In 
Washington  eager  to  do  acrobatics  to  please 
the  business  and  nnanclal  big  shots.  It  Is  this 
one.  It  has  taken  the  biggest  whack  at  fed- 
eral spending  In  60  years,  and  every  nickel 
of  It  from  "people  programs"  that  the 
monled  folks  don't  need,  don't  want,  don't 
use  and  don't  support. 

It  has  cut  taxes  generously  for  rich  folks 
and  even  more  generously  for  corporations. 
And  the  respoii.se  has  oo"!!  one  snV  y  boar  of 
k  market,  a  tallspin  In  stocks  and  bonds  and 
a  run-up  In  Interest  rates  that  have  given 
the  country  the  shakes  and  cast  a  pall  over 
the  bright  economic  future  Reagan  and  his 
allies  projected.  Thanks  a  bunch.  Wall 
Street. 

However  much  Reagan  and  Co.  have  con- 
trived to  get  government  off  business'  back, 
the  mighty  men  of  the  financial  markets 
have  said.  "It's  not  enough.  We  want  more." 

Although  Reagan  never  advertised  It.  the 
tax  bill  he  bulled  through  Congress  goes  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  corporate 
Income  tax  as  a  significant  source  of  federal 
revenues.  A  tcp  lobbyist  for  the  bill  'fly;  It 
will  cut  the  corporate  tax  bills  In  half.  But 
a  lawyer  I  know  has  a  client  company  that 
paid  S4a  million  last  year  and  will  pay  some- 
where between  $2  million  and  nothing  next 
year.  Olven  the  creativity  of  corporate  ac- 
countlm:.  I'll  bet  that  Is  far  from  unloue. 

The  smart  guys  In  Wall  Street  know  this— 
even  If  most  of  the  average  Joes  who  were 
phoning  their  congressmen  to  pass  the  Rea- 
gan tax  bin  did  not.  The  smart  guys  know 
what  the  tax  bill  means  for  corporate  cash 
flow  and  future  after-tax  profits. 

They  know  these  are  the  Ingredients  for 
a  booming  stock  market  that  would  funnel 
billions  Into  Job-creating  Investment.  But 
they  ain't  buying  stocks.  Why?  Because  they 
can  make  even  more  money  cashing  In  on 
the  Incredible  interest  rates  they  can  extract 
from  government  and  private  borrowers  In 
the  current  debt-reflnanclng  crunch. 


Am  a  top  Washington  business  lobbyist  put 
It.  "They  can  make  20  percent,  with  virtually 
no  risk,  buying  short-term  government  obli- 
gations, so  why  should  they  take  the  risk  of 
equity  Investments?" 

From  one  viewpoint,  you  could  say  Reagan 
is  getting  exactly  what  he  deserves,  as  a  true 
believer  In  the  historically  dubious  theory 
that  there  is  a  "natural  harmony  "  between 
business  advantage  and  the  public  interest. 
Having  exalted  the  virtues  of  the  market- 
place, he  Is  now  seeing  his  own  program  vic- 
timized by  men  who  calculate  everything  oy 
the  bottom-line  calculus  of  that  coldly  im- 
personal market.  For  Reagan  to  "Jawbone  " 
the  financiers  for  lower  Interest  rates,  as  con- 
gressional Republicans  suggest,  would  not 
just  be  Ineffective,  It  would  be  thoroughly  In- 
consistent with  his  own  principles. 

And  yet  It  Is  slui.nlng  to  see  the  big  wheels 
of  Wall  Street  so  callously  scuttling  the  very 
program  that  American  business.  In  a  liter- 
ally unprecedented  fashion,  had  pressured 
Con  ,ress   lO  pbss  Just  a  few  weeks  aKO. 

I  asked  my  lobbyist  friend,  a  key  figure  in 
that  effort.  "Don't  they  realize  they  have 
Lought  In  on  Reagan's  program  and  they 
ha,e  a  stake  In  Its  working?  "  It  was.  appar- 
ently, a  naive  question. 

"Let  me  tell  you."  he  said,  "there  Is  no 
more  shortsighted  set  of  people  than  the 
Wall  Street  financial  community.  I'd  really 
like  to  see  Reagan  tell  these  people  to  shove 
It.  They  didn't  elect  him  and  they  don't 
own  him." 

But.  of  course.  Reagan  is  not  doing  that. 
Instead,  he  Is  t;olng  back  to  Congress  for  yet 
more  cuts,  to  convince  the  money-manu-ers 
that  he  will  somehow  balance  the  budget. 

I  thought  to  myself:  the  people  who  are 
imposln';  Ihcsi  demands  are  people  who  pro- 
claim the  virtue.s  of  risk-taking.  But  they 
won't  take  risks  themselves.  They  arc  the 
ones  who  say  Its  time  for  s;hool-lunch  users 
and  subway  riders  to  pay  their  own  way  and 
even  make  some  sacrifices.  But  they  will 
shortchange  American  enterprise's  long-term 
capital  nee:'s  In  order  to  make  a  little  more 
fast  money  from  hlph  Interest  rates. 

f'v  K'-.tndmother  used  to  talk  abo't  peo- 
ple who  know  the  price  of  everything  and 
ihe  va'.vic  of  nothing;.  If  these  mo.iey-men 
don't  understand  that  they  will  never  have  a 
(Tovernment  more  eafi;er  to  please  than  this 
Rea-an  outfit,  and  they  sink  I's  policies  by 
their  own  shortsighted  selfishness,  then  they 
deserve  what  they  will  get. 

It's  Jvst  too  damn  bad  a  lot  of  other  people 
win  fet  hurt  In  the  process© 


Union  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The 
organization  has  grown  steadily  since 
18(9.  always  upholding  its  high  stand- 
ards of  religion  and  citizenship. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  lake  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  St.  Josaphat 
Commandery  for  its  success  on  its  100 
birthday  celebration.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  organization  and  its  loyal 
members  for  100  years  of  fine  charitable 
service,  and  wish  them  much  success  in 
the  future.* 


ST.  JOSAPHAT  COMMANDERY 

O  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  Septem- 
ber 12,  1981.  marked  the  100-year  b'rth- 
day  of  the  Michigan  Grand  Commandery 
No.  65  as  an  individual  unit  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  Commandery  No. 
65.  now  known  as  the  St.  Josaphat  Com- 
mandery was  established  one  century  ago 
expressing  a  deep  sense  of  public  dutv  by 
performing  charitable  deeds  for  members 
of  the  surrounding  community.  Since  its 
birth,  it  has  successfully  upheld  the 
pledge  to  provide  continual  guidance  and 
suppDrt  for  its  citizens. 

Commandery  No.  65  was  originally 
formed  as  St.  George  Commandery  No. 
65  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  later 
became  known  as  the  Bohemian  Com- 
mandery- of  St.  Wenceslaus  and  finally 
the  St.  Josaphat  Commandery  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  united  many 

different    local    Catholic    organizations 

,..,1..  „_„,„i„„H  i^  vr  ous  cit'es  in 

1879.  thus  forming  a  national  organiza- 
tion under  the  name  of  Roman  CathoUc 


DR. 


RICHARD  RUTLAND— FAMILY 
DOCTOR  OF  THE  YEAR 


•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  and  honored  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  a  family  physician  from  a 
small  town  in  Alabama  has  been  named 
the  "Family  Doctor  of  the  Year"  by  the 
American  Association  of  Family  Physi- 
cians and  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 
Dr.  Richard  O.  Rutland,  from  Fayette, 
Ala.,  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  honor 
to  his  community  and  to  the  State  of 
Alabama.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  him  upon  his  receiving  this 
most  prestigious  award. 

WhHe  the  entire  community  of  Fayette 
takes  pride  in  having  one  of  its  leading 
citizens  receive  this  honor,  no  one  in 
Fayette  or  in  the  west  Alabama  County 
that  bears  the  town's  name  was  surprised 
to  learn  of  the  award.  Dr.  Rutland,  who 
founded  the  McNease-Hodo  Medical 
CHnic  in  Fayette,  has  been  a  smalltown 
doctor  and  distinguished  leader  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine  for  nearly  30 
years. 

Dr.  Rutland  is  committed  to  rural 
health  care  and  he  established  Fayette 
as  a  rural  preceptorship  site  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  School  of  Medicine  in 
Birmingham,  as  well  as  for  the  students 
and  residents  at  the  College  of  Commu- 
nity Health  Sciences  in  Tuscaloosa. 

Dr.  Rutland  has  delivered  more  than 
1,800  babies  and  regularly  works  a  70- 
hour  week  as  a  family  doctor.  Dr.  Rut- 
land sees  an  average  of  30  to  35  patients 
each  working  day  and  he  regularly  makes 
house  calls. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  doctor 
who  deserves  this  prestigious  award  more 
than  Dr.  Rutland. 

And  Dr.  Rutland  has  passed  his  love 
of  people  and  dedication  to  medicine  and 
family  health  on  to  his  children.  One  of 
Dr.  Rutland's  children.  Dr.  Richard  O 
Rutland  III,  is  a  practicing  pediatrician 
in  Gadsden,  Ala.  Dr.  Rutland's  daughter, 
Cynthia  Lyn  McBrearty,  is  married  to 
Dr.  Michael  McBrearty,  a  practicing 
family  physician  in  Fairhope.  Ala.  Dr. 
Rut'and  has  two  other  children.  Melissa 
Babb  White,  whose  husband.  Rick,  is  a 
sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army  stationed  in 
Germany,  and  Craig  Douglas  Rutland,  a 
senior  at  Fayette  County  High  School. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
dedicated  and  skilled  physician  from  my 
home  State.  I  regret  that  I  was  in  Ala- 
bama and  was  unable  to  attend  the 
awards  ceremony  that  was  held  at  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices building  on  August  22, 1981. 

Mr.  PresiHent.  I  psk  that  a  letter  of 
congratulations  written  to  Dr.  Rutland 
by    President    Reagan,    a    Birmingham 
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News  newspaper  article  written  about 
Dr,  Rutland,  the  news  release  written 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians  and  a  detailed  description  of 
the  "Family  Doctor  of  the  Year  Award" 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  material  follows: 

The  WHrrs  House, 
Santa  Barhara,  Calif.,  August  21, 1981. 
Dr.  Richard  RtrrLAND, 
Fayette,  Ala. 

Dear  Dr.  RtrrLAND:  I  km  very  proud  and 
happy  to  commend  your  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  Family  Medicine. 

Vour  friends  have  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion your  30  years  of  dedicated  service  as  a 
family  practice  physician  in  Payette,  Ala- 
bama. I  know  you  take  pride  in  this  service 
and  particularly  In  the  more  than  1,800 
babies  you  have  delivered.  Yotor  leadership 
in  the  medical  profession  as  reflected  by  your 
contributions  to  the  founding  of  the  College 
of  Community  Health  Services  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  Is  truly  ouutandlng. 

The  family  practitioner  Is  a  fundamental 
and  Important  part  of  our  primary  health 
care  network.  It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  honor 
you.  Dr.  Rutland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pay 
tribute  to  those  in  your  profession  who  have 
given  so  much  to  their  fellowman. 

Congratulations  on  being  named  "Family 
Doctor  of  the  Year."  You  have  my  best  wishes 
and  warmest  personal  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

RtmAL  Alabammn  Named  As  "Pamh-t  Doctor 
OF  THE  Year" 

Washington. — An  updated  version  of  the 
"old-time  rural  family  doctor,"  whose  own 
family  brackets  the  state  of  Alabama  with 
health  care  service,  is  the  1981  Oood  Hotise- 
keeplng  ""Family  Doctor  of  the  Year." 

Announcement  of  the  fifth  "family  Doc- 
tor of  the  Year"  was  made  here  today  by 
Dr.  Edward  N.  Brandt,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  1981  honoree  Is  Dr. 
Richard  O.  Rutland,  Jr.  of  Fayette.  Ala.  The 
national  citation  of  the  country's  prototypi- 
cal family  physician  Is  cosponsored  by  the 
widely  known  women's  magazine  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians. 

Symbolic  of  the  award  Is  an  original 
bronze  sculpture  of  the  Oreek  god  of  medi- 
cine, Askleplos.  by  James  Tajlor  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  17-lnch  figure  mounted  on 
llme3tone  was  presented  to  Dr.  Rutland  by 
Dr.  Brandt  at  the  DHHS  ceremony. 

The  Good  Housekeeping  "Family  Doctor  of 
the  Year"  award  thus  returns  to  rural 
America  after  having  been  held  for  the  past 
year  by  a  blg-clty  family  doctor. 

Dr.  Rutland.  55.  conducts  a  full-time  fam- 
ily practice  in  the  west  central  Alabama 
town  of  Fayette.  He  Is  the  father  of  a  pedia- 
trician Is  OHdaden,  In  east  central.  Ala- 
bama and  father-in-law  of  another  family 
doctor  m  Fairhope.  Ala.,  on  Mobile  Bay  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Rutland  Is  committed  to  rural  health 
care  as  a  partner  in  the  McNease-Hodo  Clinic 
at  Payette.  A  board  certified  specialist  In 
family  practice,  he  was  an  early  dlplomate  In 
the  specialty  (1971)  and  was  recertified  In 
1977. 

He  Is  a  graduate  of  Tulane  University 
School  of  Medicine  In  New  Orleans  and  at- 
tended both  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
Duke  University  as  an  undergraduate.  He  In- 
terned In  Birmingham,  and  took  residency 
training  in  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  and  In  Colo- 
rado. He  served  in  the  Navy  In  both  World 
War  IT  and  the  Korean  War. 

He  established  Fayette  as  a  rural  precep- 
torship site  for  the  University  of  Alabama 
school  of  M»dlclne  in  Birmingham  and  later 
lor  the  students  and  residents  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Community  Health  Sciences  In  Tus- 


caloosa. He  served  on  the  active  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Community  Health  Sciences 
from  1973  to  1978.  and  has  been  on  the  visit- 
ing faculty  since  1978. 

In  the  early  1970's,  the  small  community 
of  B3rry  wao  In  de.>perate  need  ox  medical 
care.  Dr.  Rutland  agreed  to  assist  the  com- 
munity leaders  In  organizing  a  medical  board 
and  planning  cummntee.  xn  the  ln,.erli&.  he 
provided  medical  care  in  Berry  in  his  "spare 
time"  and  on  his  day  off.  A  modern  clinic 
now  has  been  built  in  Berry  and  a  physician 
recruited. 

Dr.  Rutland  does  a  broad-spectrum  family 
practice.  Including  assisting  in  surgery,  in 
his  70-hour-a-week  practice.  He  has  deliv- 
ered some  1.800  babies  In  his  career.  He  is 
family  phyjlcian  to  some  30  elderly  patients 
in  local  nursing  homes  and  sees  an  average 
of  30-35  regular  patients  In  his  office  daUy. 
He  makes  housecalls  regularly. 

Dr.  Rutland  Is  married  to  the  former 
Nancy  Babb  of  Texas.  Besides  the  son  and 
daughter  involv«d  In  Alabama  medicine, 
they  have  two  other  children,  a  daughter 
in  Germany,  and  a  son  in  high  school.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Rutland  were  simultaneously 
"Mm"  and  "Woman"  of  the  year  In  Fayette 
In  1961.  the  only  time  this  has  occurred  in 
the  local  competition. 

Dr.  Rutland  and  his  four  predecessors 
will  be  honored  September  21  by  their  peers 
in  the  AAFP  Congress  of  Delegates  at  the 
medical  organization's  annual  meeting  In 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Identical  bronze  castings  of 
the  Askleplos  sculpture  will  be  presented 
to  the  previous  awardees  at  that  time. 


The    Familt    Doctor    of   the    Year    Award 
(Cosponsored  by  Good  Housekeeping  Maga- 
zine  and   American    Academy   of   Family 
Physicians) 

The  Family  Doctor  of  the  Year  Is  selected 
each  year  from  among  members  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians, 
the  national  association  of  family  doctors. 
The  Kansas  City-based  Academy  has  50,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States. 
Candidates  are  submitted  by  state  chap- 
ters of  the  AAFP,  which  Is  the  nation's  sec- 
ond largest  medical  organization  (next  to 
the  all-doctor  AMA)  and  the  largest  medical 
specialty  society. 

Announcement  of  the  physician  selected 
has  boen  made  from  the  White  House  by 
the  President  or  the  First  Lady  and  also  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Announcement  traditionally  has  been 
in  the  late  Spring  or  Summer.  Thereafter, 
the  doctor  Is  honored  by  the  Academy's  Con- 
gress of  Delegates  at  Its  Annual  Meeting  in 
the  Pall.  An  article  honoring  the  winner 
and  finalists  appears  in  Good  Housekeep- 
ing magazine. 

The  Family  Doctor  of  the  Year  is  selected 
by  the  editors  of  Good  Housekeeping  from  a 
panel  of  10  finalists  determined  by  a  screen- 
ing group  of  doctors  from  the  AAFP.  Can- 
didates are  submitted  to  the  screening  group 
by  the  leadership  of  the  various  state  chap- 
ters. The  Family  Doctor  of  the  Year  thus 
is  truly  chosen  by  his  or  her  peers  in  family 
practice,  with  the  final  determination  made 
by  Good  House'' eeplng  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence presented. 

The  purpose  Is  to  personify  to  the  nation, 
through  the  announcement  from  Washing- 
ton and  subsequent  news  coverage  and  re- 
lated activities,  the  concept  of  the  emerging 
new  type  of  American  family  doctors,  whose 
numbers  are  increasing  dramatically  only 
a  decade  after  approval  of  family  practice 
as  a  primary  medical  specialty. 

There  have  been  five  Family  Doctors  of 
the  Year  named  to  date:  Robert  Boyer,  M.D.. 
Kingman,  Kansas;  Mario  Ramirez,  M.D.. 
Roma,  Texas;  J.  Roy  Guyther,  MJJ.,  Mechan- 
icsvnie,  Maryland:  Eugene  Fanta.  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  Richard  O.  Rut- 
land, M.D.,  Fayette,  Alabama. 


I  From  the  Blr:nlnghaic  (Ala.)   News| 

Fayette  Physician  Put  "Family"  Back 

Into  Medical  Practice 

(By  Harold  Kennedy) 

Fatette. — Arising  at  5  a.m.  is  "old  haf 
for  Dr.  Richard  O.  Rutland  Jr.  As  a  family 
doctor,  he  has  oecn  doln^.  it  for  years  to 
meet  his  seemingly  Impossible  schedule  of 
st-eing  scores  of  patients,  conducting  staff 
meetings  and  doing  any  number  of  other 
professional  and  civil  duties. 

But  It  was  with  a  certain  amount  of  ap- 
prehension Monday  that  the  SS-year-old  phy- 
sician pushed  back  the  bed  covers  in  the 
pre-dawn  hours  and  swung  his  legs  to  the 
uoor  for  anothc.<-  long  day. 

His  schedule  at  McNease-Hodo  Medical 
C'.lnlc,  a  $500,000  faculty  he  helped  build, 
called  for  cramming  about  tihree  days  of  work 
into  one  .  .  .  And  there  was  the  packing 
and  ether  preparation  for  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  trip  would  consume  those 
valuable  three  days  in  the  life  of  this  phy- 
5' clan  described  by  many  In  Payette  as  one 
of  the  best  and  mojt  dedicated  family  doctors 
anywhere. 

Many  outiide  Fayette  apparently  agree.  His 
trip  to  the  nation's  capital  was  to  receive 
the  coveted  Oo„d  Houiekeeplng  national 
award  of  "Family  Doctor  of  The  Year."  He 
earlier  had  been  named  Alabama's  "FamUy 
Doctor  of  The  Year.' 

Rutland,  as  Enyone  who  knows  him  will 
quickly  point  out,  didn't  earn  these  honors 
in  one  year,  as  the  title  would  Indicate.  It 
came  for  25  years  of  un'.nterrupted  service 
tc  his  community  and  stat«:. 

The  Eufaula  native  has  been  a  driving 
force  behind  the  family  doctor  concept  from 
the  time  he,  his  wife  Nanc>  and  their  chU- 
dren  chose  Payette  as  their  place  In  1954. 
And  he  was  Instrumental  la  organizing  and 
starting  the  stage's  pre5ent  program  of  edu- 
cating and  training  physicians  for  family 
practice,  with  particular  emphasis  on  serving 
in  rural  areas  of  the  state. 

"it  seems  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
nomination  for  Family  Doctor  of  the  Year" 
go  to  a  man  whose  interest  and  competence 
began  at  home,"  said  longtlmo  Fayette  Mayor 
Guthrie  J.  Smith.  "FamUy  has  a  special 
meaning  to  Dr.  Rutland. 

"His  lovely  wife  and  marvelous  children 
have  established,  with  hii^  support,  special 
places  in  the  life  and  fabric  of  our  com- 
munity." 

It  take  but  a  brief  glance  at  the  Rutland 
family  to  realize  the  trutl.  in  the  mayor's 
statement.  The  oldest  chUd  Richard  III,  also 
Is  a  physician  and  is  practicing  In  Gadsden. 

Cindy,  the  sjcond  child,  is  married  to  a 
famUy  doctor.  Missy,  the  third  child,  lives 
with  her  military  husban(<  in  Germany,  and 
Craig,  the  youngest,  is  a  pre-medlcal  student 
at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Rutland,  the  former  Nancy  Babb,  of 
Denton,  Tex.,  has,  besides  raising  their  four 
children,  been  involved  In  civic  work  for 
years. 

One  year  the  couple  was  named  "Man  and 
Woman  of  the  Year"  of  Fayette.  And  the  town 
named  a  swimming  pool  for  Mrs.  Rutland. 
She  taught  youngsters  swimming  for  more 
than  20  years  and  has  been  Involved  In  all 
phases  of  park  and  recreation  work. 

One  of  his  few  regrets  In  the  past  25  years, 
says  the  phvslcian,  is  that  his  practice  and 
other  duties  have  kept  him  away  from  his 
family  too  much.  "Credit  for  raising  children 
has  to  go  mainly  to  their  mother,"  he  readily 
added.  "That  has  been  my  most  difficult 
problem — how  to  devote  enough  time  to  my 
practice,  to  my  family,  myself  and  commu- 
nity." 

A  look  at  the  physician's  background 
makes  one  realize  his  dilemma.  He,  his  fellow 
doctors  and  the  community  buUt  one  of  the 
most  modern  medical  clinics  in  the  state, 
greatly  with  the  hope  It  wUI  attract  more 
physicians.  They  are  particularly  In  need  of 
another  surgeon. 
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RuUand  also  was  instrumental  In  estab- 
lishing a  smaller  clinic  In  the  Berry  com- 
munity of  800  some  18  miles  away  in  east 
Fayette  CX)unty.  For  years  he  drove  to  Berry 
on  his  day  otf  to  see  patients  alter  the  com- 
munity lost  its  only  doctor  in  the  early  1970s. 

••The  new  clinic  in  Fayette  Is  something  he 
(Rutland)  had  dreamed  of  I  suppose  since 
he  came  here,'^  said  Bob  Sanders,  a  Fayette 
insurance  executive  and  close  friend  to  the 
doctor,  "xf  Doc  had  died  the  day  the  clinic 
was  dedicated  he'd  have  died  happy." 

His  efforts  in  establUhlng  a  family  doctor 
program,  though,  perhaps  stand  out  above  all 
else,  say  his  friends  and  associates. 

Under  his  leadership.  Payette  has  served  as 
a  general  "preceptorshlp  "  site  for  the  School 
o.'  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  and  the  College  of  Community 
Health  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
In  Tuscaloosa. 

It  Involves  allowing  medical  students  and 
family  practice  residents  to  spend  from  one  to 
three  months  in  Payette  to  learn  the  various 
aspects  of  a  rural  medical  practice. 

••We  get  them  out  here  and  teach  them 
about  country  life,  as  well  as  what  will  be 
expected  of  them  as  a  rural  family  doctor,' 
said  Rutland,  who  grew  up  In  Eufaula  in  Bar- 
bour County  the  son  of  a  railroad  conductor. 
(Most  of  his  medical  education  was  obtained 
at  Duke  and  Tulane  universities,  and  he  in- 
terned In  California  and  Colorado.) 

Another  unique  aspect  of  family  practice, 
added  Rutland,  is  that  treating  physical  ail- 
ments is  but  one  phase. 

••The  family  physician  has  to  cope  with  the 
whole  family— the  whole  person.  He  has  to 
deal  with  all  ty{>es  of  family  problems,"  added 
Rutland.  "I  strongly  believe  that  In  the  fu- 
ture it  win  play  a  vital  role  in  helping  to 
correct  the  breakdown  of  the  family  in  this 
state  and  nation." 

The  concept  often  is  referred  to  as  "be- 
havioral medicine." 

Rutland  often  spends  an  hour  or  so  coun- 
seling a  patient.  ••There^s  no  rushing  them 
through.  He  talces  his  time  and  makeo  sure 
that  all  the  patients'  needs  are  met  before  he 
lets  them  go."  said  David  Poynor,  editor  of 
the  Tlmea-Record,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Fayette. 

Equal  attention  Is  given  to  patients  by  his 
associates  at  the  clinic.  Drs.  Henry  Q.  Hodo 
Jr..  Harold  E.  Breltling,  John  E.  Sanford  and 
Peter  Peacock 

Rutland  gives  equal  credit  for  his  national 
award  to  his  associates  at  the  clinic,  his  fam- 
ily and  the  community.  "The  other  doctors 
have  taken  up  the  slstck  time  and  time  again 
to  allow  me  the  time  to  push  for  a  state  fam- 
ily practice  program, •'  he  said. 

"And  this  community  has  cooperated  100 
percent  In  our  preceptorshlp  program,  help- 
ing U3  to  educate  more  than  30  future  family 
physicians  In  all  areas  of  rural  living.  And 
If  your  family  doesn^t  suoport  you  in  some- 
thing like  this,  you  can  forget  it." 

He  also  praises  the  state  chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  for 
its  efforts  in  developing  a  family  physician 
program  In  Alabama. 

It  was  mainly  through  this  organization 
that  the  medical  profession  was  made  to 
realize  that  more  stress  was  needed  on  fam- 
ily practice  and  less  on  specialization,  he 
said. 

•'When  I  first  came  back  to  the  state  and 
set  up  practice  no  one  would  listen  to  you 
about  the  need  of  mo-e  fcmily  phvsiclams." 
added  Rutland,  who  baa  tried  to  pattern  his 
practice  and  life  after  that  of  Dr.  Paul  Salter, 
bis  hometown  doctor  when  growing  up  in 
Eufaula. 

•'The  emphasis  on  specializing  that  began 
in  the  late  19408  had  snowballed  and  It  was 
like  talking  to  a  brick  wall.  There  wasn't  even 
a  family  practice  residency  In  the  state.  Now 
we  have  several  located  throughout  the 
state. •• 


For  more  than  a  year,  Rutland  was  director 
of  the  family  practice  residency  at  Tus- 
caloosa. 

He  once  considered  specializing  but  aban- 
doned the  idea  because  "I  Just  couldn't  re- 
strict myself  to  one  thing." 

He  figures  the  "big  break"  came  during 
former  governor  Oeoige  Wallace's  close  race 
with  Albert  Brewer  for  the  state's  top  office 
in  1970. 

Wallace  encountered  so  much  talk  about 
the  need  of  doctors  in  rural  areas  that  he 
made  it  a  major  campaign  Issue,  recalled 
Rutland.  And  when  elected,  Wallace  kept  his 
word,  approving  additional  medical  educa- 
tion facilities  at  Tuscaloosa,  Huntsville  and 
a  new  medical  school  at  Mobile. 

Ironically,  the  most  "satisfying"  thing  over 
the  years  concerning  Dr.  Rutland's  practice 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  above  accom- 
plishments. "I  suppose  my  most  satisfying 
thing  is  looking  at  the  list  of  names  graduat- 
ing each  year  at  the  local  high  schools. 
Usually  about  60  of  them  I  delivered." 

The  physician,  who  still  makes  house  calls, 
has  delivered  more  than  1,800  babies.# 


AWARD  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  TO  FRED 
WARING,  LOUIS  L'AMOUR.  AND 
MRS.  JOE  LOUIS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  one 
other  matter  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  which  I  understand  is 
cleared  on  the  other  side.  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  if 
he  is  prepared  at  this  time  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 223. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  this  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  on  the  Banking 
Committee  and  cm  this  side.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  223. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  223)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal 
to  Fred  Waring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  "made",  and  In- 
sert ••used'^: 

On  paige  2.  line  18,  after  "of".  Insert  "this"; 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  "(a) "; 

On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  "Act",  and  Insert 
••section^': 

On  page  2.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  to  Louis  L'Amour.  a  gold  medal 
of  appropriate  design  In  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  career  as  an  author  and  bis 
contributions  to  the  Nation  through  his  his- 
torically based  works.  For  such  purpose,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscrip- 
tions to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury.   There   are   authorized   to   be 


appropriated  not  to  exceed  tlS.OOO  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal 
to  be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  appropriation  used  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of 
section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  368) . 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  an  appro- 
priate gold  medal  to  Mrs.  Joe  Louis  In  recog- 
nition of  the  quiet  and  unsurpassed  dignity 
and  grace  of  her  late  husband  and  in  recog- 
nition of  his  contributions  to  the  Nation  as 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 
to  be  struck  a  gold  medal  with  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof.  Including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
e:penses.  and  the  appropriation  used  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale. 

(c)  The  medals  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of 
section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  368). 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  Fred  War- 
ing is  an  individual  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  This  man  has  been  a 
musical  institution  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  last  65  years.  Because  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  world  of  music  and  espe- 
c:ally  because  of  the  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  Pennsylvania  owes  Mr.  War- 
ing. I  introduced,  along  with  Senator 
Specter,  a  joint  resolution  to  award  a 
gold  medal  to  commemorate  Fred  War- 
ing's  achievements. 

Today,  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
acted  on  House  Joint  Resolution  223, 
which  passed  the  House  on  July  27  by 
voice  vote  on  an  amended  form.  As 
September  15  commemorates  Pennsyl- 
vania's 300th  anniversary,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  thank  a  man  who  has 
helped  make  Pennsylvania  one  of  our 
country's  best  known  musical  centers. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  approve  this  joint 
resolution  as  one  small  token  of  our 
esteem  for  perhaps  the  finest  entertainer 
of  the  last  half  century,  Fred  Waring. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
biographical  sketch  which  was  written 
for  a  recent  Fred  Waring  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Concert  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Meet  the  Aktist 
Fred  Waring  is  known  to  generations  as 
the  "Man  Who  Taught  America  How  To 
Sing"— "America's  Singing  Master"— or  the 
man  who  helped  make  the  popular  song  a 
classic  American  Art  Form.  He's  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  interesting  figures  in 
the  history  of  show  business. 
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Ihrough  over  six  decades  of  sharing  his 
distinctive  blend  of  beautiful  music,  he  has 
always  been  up  to  date  and,  in  actuality, 
ahead  of  his  time.  His  fans,  young  and  old. 
are  awed  by  his  contributions  to  the  music 
industry  via  Vaudeville.  Movies.  Radio.  Re- 
cordings. Broadway.  Television  and  Love  of 
the  Concert  Stage.  His  all  new  show.  "Best  of 
the  Best,"  Is  as  young  and  exciting  as  are  his 
long  Hots  of  musical  accompUsiiinents  and 
Innovations,  Inspiring.  Here,  briefly.  Is  his 
story  . . .  the  story  of  a  man,  his  love  of  music, 
and  his  famous  Pennsylvanlans. 

It  all  began  on  June  9,  1900,  in  Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania,  when  Frederic  Malcolm  War- 
ing was  bcm.  and  from  his  first  stage  appear- 
:ince.  at  age  five,  to  t>ecomtng  leader  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Drum  Corp  In  his  home  town  of 
Tyrone.  Fred  Waring  has  been  making  music. 
As  a  teenager,  he  and  !■  reddle  t.uck  Joined 
the  "Waring-McClintock  Snap  Orchestra." 
composed  of  Fred's  younger  brother,  Tom. 
and  his  partner/ drummer  (still  touring  with 
the  show).  Foley  McCllntock.  The  quartet 
grew  .  .  .  became  '•Waring's  Banjo  Orchestra." 
and  toured  colleges  .  .  .  playing  fraternUy 
parties,  pioms  and  local  dances. 

Word  spread  that  an  exciting  new  band 
was  available.  They  sang  together!  (an  in- 
novation at  the  time) .  and  played  everything 
faster  than  anyone  else ! 

As  engagements  came  pouring  In,  Fred, 
who  was  booking  and  managing  the  band 
while  studying  architecture  at  Penn  State, 
put  aside  his  pursuit  of  a  degree  and  became 
leader  of  the  band.  In  the  twenties  the  name 
••Fred  Waring's  Pennsylvanlans"  was  officially 
adopted.  The  band  continued  playing  the  top 
colleges  and  toured  the  B.  F.  Keith.  Comer- 
ford,  and  Orpheum  Vaudeville  Houses  and 
played  the  Loews  and  Paramount  Movie 
Theatres  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanlans became  the  rage  In  Hollywood,  star- 
ring In  the  first  musical  motion  picture. 
Syncopation.  They  were  featured  in  the  first 
"talkie"  shorts  and  starred  in  their  own 
musicals;  Hello  Yourself,  Rah  Rah  Daze— 
a  Cole  Porter  Show  in  Paris,  and  In  Cole 
Porter's  The  New  Yorkers ! 

In  the  thirties  Fred  Waring's  Pennsyl- 
vanlans, as  a  55  piece  Jazz  orchestra,  scored 
one  of  their  greatest  theatrical  successes  with 
an  un-precedented  six  month  run  at  New 
York's  famous  Roxy  rheatre.  They  auditioned 
for.  and  won.  the  feature  slot  on  a  weekly 
Old  Gold  Radio  Show.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  live  musical  spectaculars  on  network  radio. 

Waring's  Pleasure  Time  programs  for 
Chesterfield  and  General  Electric  Concerts 
are  remembered  still  as  classic  chapters  in 
the  history  of  broadcasting.  During  World 
War  11  the  Pennsylvanlans  added,  to  their 
dally  radio  show,  a  steady  stream  of  appear- 
ances at  war  bond  rallies,  their  own  New  York 
Canteen,  Army  camps  and  Naval  training 
stations.  They  were  available  at  any  time  for 
any  worthy  cause. 

With  the  lifting  of  travel  restrictions  at  the 
wars  end,  Fred's  aggregation  hit  the  road  for 
their  first  concert  tour  In  ten  years.  They 
drew  tremendous  crow.ls.  an^l  via  ••remotes" 
the  Pennsylvanlans  were  still  being  heard 
coast  to  coast  on  radio.  April.  1949.  was  the 
start  of  the  Pennsylvanlans'  TV  performances 
when  Fred  Warine  introduced  "spectaculars" 
for  General  Electric. 

Durini?  the  summer  of  1957.  he  made  time 
for  a  series  on  CBS.  Fred  Waring  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  recording  industry  ever  since 
his  first  record  audition  in  the  early  1920's 
for  Thomas  Edison.  His  Pennsylvanlans' 
many  recording  "firsts"  Include  the  first 
vocal  dance  recordlnits"  and  the  first  elec- 
tronic recordini?.  The  croun  has  recorde-i  over 
'500  sones  and  trnt  toeether  over  lOO  albums 
To  share  his  wealth  of  choral  arrangements, 
he  established  the  Shawnee  Press  Music  Pub- 
lishing Co..  and  to  foster  better  singing,  he 


organized  the  Fred  Waring  Choral  Mtislc 
Workshop  in  1946. 

Today,  he  teaches  many  classes  while  per- 
sonally supervising  this  Workshop  and  iu 
staff  of  ••working  show  business  profes- 
sionals." The  Fred  Waring  Choral  Music 
Workshop  is  now  held  each  summer  on  the 
campus  of  East  Stroudsburg  State  College. 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania.  For  the 
third  consecutive  summer,  all  of  the  ••Young 
Pennsylvanlans"  were  featured  at  E.S.8.C.  as 
Artlsts-ln-Resldence. 

Music  Is  not  the  sole  Interest  In  the  life  of 
this  dynamic  man.  He  Is  married  to  the 
lovely,  former  concert  pianist.  Virginia  Mor- 
ley,  and  has  five  children,  14  grandchildren, 
and  two  great  grandchildren.  With  his  early 
background  in  architecture  and  engineering 
at  Penn  State,  Fred  became  the  developer  of 
the  famous  Waring  Blendor  and  the  Instant 
steam  Iron.  His  favorite  sport  Is  golf,  and  he 
plays  almost  dally  .  .  .  still  able  to  break  his 
age — 79. 

During  the  1960's  and  70's.  Fred  Waring 
has  become  known  as  the  "King  of  the  Road", 
touring  some  40.000  miles  every  year,  mostly 
by  bus.  He  believes  that  there  is  "no  substi- 
tute for  live  entertainment."  His  musical 
innovations  are  countless,  having  recently 
added  the  contemporary  sounds  of  the 
"Today's  Pennsylvanlans  Group"  and  the 
clo-e  harmony  and  blend  of  the  '•Waring 
Blendors  Group"  to  the  road  fhow.  His 
young,  talent  discoveries  are  always  the 
"cream  of  the  crop".  His  remaining  six  vet- 
eran jjerformers  (called  tne  ••VFWS"  .  .  . 
Veterans  of  Pred  Waring  Show.s)  are  an 
Inspiration  to  audiences  everywhere.  Their 
service  to  the  Pennsylvanlans  adds  up  to 
284  years. 

On  June  9.  1977  (Mr.  Waring's  77th  birth- 
day). Governor  Shapp,  of  Pennsylvania,  sa- 
luted and  paid  tribute  to  "Pennsylvania's 
Music  Man"  by  proclaiming  "Fred  Waring 
Day"  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  March  15,  1978.  Pred  War- 
ing received  several  awards  marking  the 
Pennsylvanlans  63rd  anniversary  In  show 
business  by  chapters  of  the  American  Choral 
Director's  Association  and  the  Music  Educa- 
tor's National  Conference.  One  was  suitably 
inscribed.  "'He  Taught  America  How  to  Slng.^' 

On  March  15.  1979.  Fred  Waring  began  his 
64th  year  In  the  entertainment  business,  and 
on  June  1.  1979.  Maestro  Waring  was  named 
"America's  Slneing  Master"  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Vocal  Ensembles.  On 
August  19.  1979.  The  Fred  Waring  Show.  More 
About  Love,  was  video-taped  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  before  a  special  audi- 
ence In  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  The  telecast 
is  slated  for  national  re-broadcast  In  Decem- 
ber of  1979  on  PBS. 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Heinz,  in  hon- 
oring a  popular  and  influential  musician 
from  our  State,  Fred  Waring.  Mr.  Waring 
is  receiving  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
for  his  extraordinary  work  as  a  composer, 
musical  director,  and  educator  over  the 
past  50  years.  The  presentation  of  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  exemplifies  our 
Nation's  recognition  for  the  unique  and 
enduring  commitment  to  quality  that 
Fred  Waring  has  expressed  throughout 
his  long  and  rewarding  career. 

Like  the  soimd  from  a  finely  tuned 
engine,  Pred  Waring's  superb  composi- 
tions and  musicianship  have  set  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  which  millions  have 
enjoyed  through  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  miles  traveled  by  this  popularly  ap- 
pointed "King  of  the  Road."  From  Mr. 
Waring  and  his  dance  band  "The  Penn- 


sylvanlans" appearance  in  Hrtlywoods 
first  musical  motion  jiiCiure,  "Syncopa- 
tion," back  in  the  1920's  to  the'warinx 
Choral  Music  Workshop  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  campus  started  some  34 
years  ago,  America  has  enjoyed  this 
treasured  national  resource. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  fellow  col- 
leagues of  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation  in  honoring  Mr.  Waring 
with  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  on 
"Pennsylvania  Day  1981."  • 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  an  issue  that  is 
close  to  my  heart,  and  to  the  hearts  of 
all  my  constituents.  The  concept  of  a 
special  honor  for  Joe  Louis  has  been 
widely  supported,  as  evidenced  by  the 
rapid  consideration  that  the  legislation 
received  from  the  Banking  Committee. 
The  professiOTial  boxing  record  for  Joe 
Louis  is  impressive,  and  no  one  has  yet 
challenged  his  unbroken  reign  as  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 
Joe  Louis  was  more  than  a  boxing  cham- 
pion, for  he  wore  the  crown  during  a 
troubled  period  in  the  world's  history. 
His  fights  frequently  took  on  political 
aspects,  and  the  boost  that  he  gave  to  our 
country's  morale  after  defeating  Max 
Schmeling  in  1938  was  enormous. 

His  life  was  full  of  victories,  and  the 
symbol  that  he  created  served  to  inspire 
millions  of  people  around  the  world.  He 
epitomized  the  struggle  of  the  man  who 
rises  from  destitute  surroundings,  in  a 
world  full  of  obstacles  and  barriers  to 
any  form  of  achievement,  and  gains  the 
height  of  success.  Yet,  Joe  Lou=s  never 
lost  his  feel  for  the  commcm  man,  and 
he  joined  the  ranks  of  millions  during 
World  War  H  to  aid  in  our  common 
struggle  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  medal  is  but  a  small 
token  of  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
a  man  who  gave  this  Natitm  so  very 
much.  The  excitement,  thrill,  joy,  and 
hope  that  he  gave  to  America  are  treas- 
ured by  us  all  in  our  own  ways,  and  this 
medal  will  continue  that  symbol  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  for  his  assistance 
with  this  bill,  and  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress take  quick  action  to  insure  its 
passage.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  ccMn- 
mittee  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resoluticwi. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  the  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  223) 
wa"?  passed. 
The  title  was  am<»ndei-i  so  as  to  read: 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  special  gold  medals  to  Fred  Waring. 
Louis  L'Amour.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Louis. 
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ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 


OKDER    FOR   RECESS   UNTIL    10    A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  It  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  on 
twnorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN 
SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  has  been  recognized,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  has 
been  recognized,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR    ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
that  following  on  after  the  recognition 
of  these  three  Senators  designated  for 
special  orders  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
more  than  5  minutes  in  length,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    TO   RESUME    CONSIDERATION    OF    S.    884 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour  of 
11:15  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  S«*Tiate  resume 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill,  S.  884. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  After 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  will  be  three 
special  orders,  one  each  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLimcs). 

After  the  recoimitlon  of  these  three 
Senators  under  the  special  orders  thus 
provided  for  there  will  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  if  there  are  other  matters  that  he 
wishes  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the 


Senate  today.  I  have  no  further  business 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  have  no  further 
business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  view  of  that,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  order  previously  entered, 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
6  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Tues- 
day, September  15.  1981,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  14.  1981: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

John  S.  Herrlngton,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Joseph 
A.  Doyle. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Harold  E.  Shear,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Administration 
( new  position ) . 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

Frederic  V.  Malek,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  term 
expiring  December  8,  1989,  vice  Wallace  Na- 
thaniel Hyde. 

U.S.  Advisory   Commission   on   Public 

Diplomacy 

Tom   C.   Korologos,  of  Virginia,   to   be   a 

Member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 

Public  Diplomacy  for  a  term  expiring  July  1, 

1984,  vice  John  Hope  Franlclin,  term  expired. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  persons  In  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  International  Communication 
.Agency,  for  appointment  as  Career  Members 
cf  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  as  Indicated,  in 
accordance  with  sections  "ilO"?  and  210.5  of 
Public  Law  96-465,  approved  October  17, 
1980: 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  class  of  Career  Minister: 

Morton  I.  Abramowitz,  of  Massachusetts. 

O.  Rudolph  Aggrey,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alfred  Leroy  Atherton.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Harry  George  Barnes.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

William  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Richard  Joseph  Bloomfield,  of  Maine. 

Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland. 

Nathaniel  Davis,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  Gunther  Dean,  of  New  Yorlt. 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  O.  Enders.  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  Adair  Hartman.  of  New  Jersey. 

Deane  R.  Hinton,  of  Illinois. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  Kirk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Stephen  Low.  of  Colorado. 

William  Henry  Luers.  of  Illinois. 

Edward  E.  Masters,  of  Ohio. 

Roljert  J.  McCloskey,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Bigger  Oakley,  of  Louisiana. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Marlon  Sayre.  of  Virginia. 

Harry  Walter  Shlaudeman,  of  California. 

James  W.  Spain,  of  California. 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Terence  A.  Todman,  of  Virgin  Islands. 

Nicholas  A.  Vellotes.  of  California. 

George  Southall  Vest,  of  Maryland. 

Richard    David    Vine,    of    California. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  class  of  Minlster-Coun- 
E3lor: 


Anthony  C.  Albrecht,  of  Maryland. 

J.  Bruce  Amstutz,  ol  Virginia. 

Robert  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

George    Roberts    Andrews,    of    Tennessee. 

Nicholas   G.   Andrews,   of   Maryland. 

Julio  J.  Arias,  of  Arizona. 

Terrell  E.  Arnold,  of  California. 

Diego  C.  Asenclo,  of  Florida. 

John  Alexander  Baker,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  E.  Barbour,  of  Tennessee. 

Malcolm  R.  Barnebey,  of  Texas. 

WlUlam  G.  Barraclough,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  L.  Barry,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Maurice  Darrow  Bean,  of  California. 

Robert  Mann  Beaudry,  of  Maine. 

S.  Morey  Bell,  of  Maryland. 

Earl  W.  Bellinger,  of  Florida. 

Natale  H.  Bellocchl,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Elliot  Benedick,  of  California. 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

David  Anderson  Betts,  of  California 

James  Keough  Bishop,  of  New  York. 

Robert  R.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Melville  E.  Blake,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi. 

John  Blane.  of  Illinois. 

J.  Donald  Blevins.  of  Florida. 

Archer  K.  Blood,  of  Maryland. 

Justin  L.  Bloom,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Richard  Wood  Boehm,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Michael  Philip  Boerner.  of  Maryland. 

Charles  Arthur  Borg,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  D.  Boyatt,  of  Ohio. 

Robert    Allyn    Brand,    of    Connecticut. 

Charles  W.  Bray  III,  of  Maryland. 

Marshall  Brement,  o:  Arl2ona. 

Peter    Scott  Brlggs,  of  Louisiana. 

Everett  Ellis  Bridges,  oi  Maine. 

John  Andrew  Brogan  III,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Carroll  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

Frederick    Z.    Brown,    of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 

Robert  Lyie  Brown,   of  Virginia. 

William   Andreas  Brown,  of  New   Hamp- 
shire. 

Robert  R.  Brungart,  of  Florida. 

John   Richard   Burke,   of   Virginia. 

John  A.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut. 

Patricia  Mary  Byrne,  of  Ohio. 

Paul  J.  Byrnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Harry   Amory   Cahill,   of  Virginia. 

Michael  Calingaert,  of  New  York. 

Frederic  L.  Chapln,  of  New  Jersey. 

Maxwell  Chaplin,  of  California. 

Christian  Addison  Chapman,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Herman  J    Cohen,  of  New  York. 

John  Condayan,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  Dalton  ConsUble,  of  New  York. 

Goodwin  Cooke,  of  Connecticut. 

Carleton  S.  Coon,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  J.  Crowley.  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 

Allen  Clayton  Davis,  of  Tennessee. 

John  R.  Davis,  Jr..  of  California. 

Jonathan  Dean,  of  Virginia. 

Wlllard  A.  De  Free,  of  Michigan. 

John  Walnwright  DeWitt.  of  Florida. 

Francois  M.  DIckman,  of  Wyoming. 

Robert  Sherwood  Dillon,  of  Virginia. 

Morris  Draper,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Robert  W.  Drexler,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Werner  Duemllng,  of  California. 

Thomas  John  Dunnigan,  of  Ohio. 

William  Jennings  Dyess,  of  Alabama. 

William  I .  Eagleton.  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

Samuel     D.    Eaton,     of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

John  Eaves,  of  New  York. 

William       Brockway       Edmondson.       of 
Nebraska. 

Michael  Eugene  Culver  Ely,  of  New  York. 

Raymond  Charles  Ewlng.  of  California. 

James  Polk  Farber.  of  Florida. 

Harvey  J.  Feldman,  of  Florida. 

John  Arthur  Perch,  of  Ohio. 

James  Ferrer,  Jr.,  of  CalUoml* 
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Rudy  V.  Flmbres,  of  California. 

Charles  Conway  Flowerree,  of  Virginia. 

Arva  C.  Floyd,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Alan  W.  Ford,  of  California. 

Richard  K.  Fox,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 

Albert  Allen  Francis,  of  Oregon. 

Abraham  S.  Friedman,  of  New  York. 

Robert  E.  Frltts.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Holmes  Frowick,  of  Texas. 

Rooert  Lloyd  Funseth,  of  Virginia. 

Fred  J.  Galanto,  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  Fisher  Gardner,  of  Texas. 

J.  L.  Gawf,  of  Oregon. 

Robert  K.  German,  of  Texas. 

Wever  Glm,  of  Utah. 

Maynard  Wayne  Glltman,  of  Vermont. 

Raymond    Emmanuel    Gonzalez,    of   Cali- 
fornia. 

James  E.  Goodby,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Brandon  H.  Grove,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  Cowles  Hamilton,  of  Virginia. 

Holsey  Gates  Handyslde.  of  Ohio. 

Kenneth  Oliver  Harris,  of  West  Virginia. 

William  C.  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey. 

Samuel  P.  Hart,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  Allen  Hartung.  of  California. 

Roy  T.  Haverkamp,  of  Missouri. 

Lucian  Heichler,  of  Virginia. 

Gerald  Bernard  Helman.  of  Michigan. 

Brewster  R.  Hemenway,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Thomas  Hennemeyer,  of  Illinois. 

George  Borman  High,  of  Virginia. 

John  H.  Holdrldge,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  Allen  Holmes,  of  Kansas. 

John  William  Holmes,  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Hume  A.  Hor^n.  of  New  Jersey. 

Herbert  E.  Horowitz,  of  Florida. 

Robert  Bigelow  Houghton,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Heyward  Isham,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

George  Calvin  Jenkln=.  cf  Montina. 

Ernest  Barnwell  Johnston,  of  Alabama. 

Betty-Jane  Jones,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  Bowdoln  Jones,  of  California. 

Lewis  D.  Junior,  of  Maryland. 

Herbert  Kaiser,  of  Maryland. 

Abraham  Katz.  of  Florida. 

Robert  V.  Keeley.  of  Florida. 

Charles  Stuart  Kennedy,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

George  R.  Kenney.  of  Illinois. 

Lowell  Charles  Kiiday,  of  Virginia. 

Barrlngton  King,  of  Georgia. 

David  A.  Korn.  of  Maryland. 

Milton  Kovner.  of  Maryland. 

Paul  Wesley  Kriebel.  of  Maryland. 

Sheldon  J.  Krys.  of  Maryland. 

Dennis  Kux.  of  New  York. 

Lowell  Bruce  Lalngen.  of  Maryland. 

Denis  Lamb,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Georgia. 

George  W.  Landau,  of  Maryland. 

Peter  W.  Lande.  of  New  Jersey. 

George  Mirlck  Lane,  of  Massachusetts 

LyIe  Franklin  Lane,  of  Washington. 

Clint  A.  Lauderdale,  of  California. 

Loren  E.  Lawrence,  of  Maryland. 

John  Charles  leary,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  J.  Ledogar.  of  Connecticut. 

Nelson  C.  ledsvy.  of  Maryland. 

Wolfgang  J.  Lehmann,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  Charles  Leldel,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Burton  Levin,  of  Maryland. 

Ralph  Emll  LIndstrom,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  Andrew  Linehan.  of  Maryland. 

James  Gordon  Lowenstein,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Alan  W.  T  ukens.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  Eldred  Lupo,  of  California. 

Stephen  R.  Lyne,  of  Maryland. 

Prank  E.  Maestrone.  of  Connecticut. 

Olfford  Dumas  Malone,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  John  Martens,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  Cavlns  Matheron  of  Calif ornla. 

Jack  Foust  Matlock.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Vernon  D  McAnlnch.  of  Texas. 


John  Warllck  McDonald,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Ruth  Ann  McLendon,  of  Texas. 

Francis  J.  McNeil,  of  Florida. 

Frazler  Meade,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Francis  J.  Meehan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harry  R.  Melone,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  Hopkins  Miller,  of  Washington. 

Robert  Marden  Miller,  of  California. 

Hawthorne  Qulnn  Mills  of  California. 

Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  C.  Monjo,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  Bartlett  Moon,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  W.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

James  B.  Moran,  of  Virginia. 

William  D.  Morgan,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  J.  Morris,  of  Iowa. 

Leo  John  Moser,  of  California. 

John  Dlmltri  Negroponte,  of  New  York. 

Harvey  Frans  Nelson,  Jr..  of  California. 

James  Clifford  Nelson,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  Holt  Newlln,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  A.  O'Donohue,  of  Virginia. 

Herbert  Stuart  Okun,  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  J.  Olsen,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Frank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 

Robert  P.  Paganelll,  of  New  York. 

Ronald  DeWayne  Palmer,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  E.  Palmer,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Edward  L.  Peck,  of  California. 

Frank  H.  Perez,  of  Virgina. 

Raymond  L.  Perkins,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  Richard  Perry,  of  Georgia. 

Donald  K.  Petterson,  of  California. 

Lawrence  Anthony  Pezzullo,  of  California. 

WUllam  Piez,  of  Virginia. 

Larry  Gordon  Piper,  of  Texas. 

James  A.  Placke,  of  Nebraska. 

Nicholas  Piatt,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sol  Polansky,  of  California. 

Richard  Saint  Francis  Post,  of  Connecticut. 

Henry  Precht,  of  Maryland. 

Ernest  Henry  Preeg,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  C.  E.  Qualnton,  of  Washington. 

Nancy  Vivian  Rawls,  of  Florida. 

Francis  X.  Ready,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  G.  Rich,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Rozanne  L.  Rldgway,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lloyd  M.  Rives,  of  Rhode  Island. 

George  B.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  Hitchcock  Rogers,  of  Virginia. 

Gerald  A.  Rosen,  of  New  York. 

James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  California. 

John  Hall  Rouse,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  Morgan  Rowell,  of  California. 

Claus  W.  Ruser,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  Sadler,  of  Tennessee. 

Richard  T.  Salazar,  of  Virginia. 

William  Cooper  Salmon,  of  Virginia. 

John  Douglas  Scanlan,  of  Hawaii. 

Howard  Bruner  Schaffer,  of  New  York. 

Carl  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Taylor  Schneider,  of  Florida. 

Peter  Sebastian,  of  Maryland. 

Albert  L.  Seligmann,  of  Virginia. 

William   Courtney   Sherman,   of   Virginia. 

Thomas  P.  Shoesmlth,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  E.  Slmcox,  of  Kentucky. 

Kenneth  N.  Skoug,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  Burges  Smith  II,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Michael  Brackett  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  J.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  W.  M.  Smith  of  Maine. 

Roger  A.  Sorenson,  of  Utah. 

Christopher  A.  Squire,  of  Maryland. 

Monteagle  Stearns,  of  California. 

Andrew  L.  Steigman,  of  Maryland. 

Michael  Edmund  Sterner,  of  New  York. 

Edward  J.  Streator,  of  New  York. 

Jack  A.  Sulser,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  Tarnoff.  of  New  York. 

Harry  E.  T.  Thayer,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Herbert  B.  Thompson,  o^  California. 

Arthur  T.  Tlenken,  of  Virginia. 


Donald  R.  Toussalnt,  of  California. 

Prank  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

James  Lewis  Tull,  of  Iowa. 

Jo.seph  Wright  Twinam,  of  Virginia. 

Marten  Herman  Alexander  Van  Heuven,  of 
Connecticut. 

Richard  Noyes  Viets,  of  Vermont. 

Julius  Waring  Walker,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Lannon  Walker,  of  California. 

E.  Allan  Wendt.  of  California. 

Rooert  H.  Wenzei,  of  Maryland. 

James  William  White,  of  Florida. 

Charles  R.  Wilds,  of  Texas. 

William  Mohrmann  Woessner,  of  Virginia. 

William  Down  Wolle.  of  Iowa. 

Parker  Drummond  Wyman,  of  Maryland. 

Chaned  Thomas  York,  of  Maryland. 

Warren  Zimmennann,  of  Virginia. 

For  uppoiujueut  as  Career  luembers  of 
the  senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister- 
Counselor,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Dwight  C.  Babcock,  of  California. 

John  H.  Baker,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  L.  Beahler,  M.D.,  of  Texas. 

William  B.  Brown,  M.D.,  of  Virginia. 

Eben  Howard  Dustln,  M.D.,  of  New  Hamo- 
shire. 

Edward  Etzel,  of  CallfomU. 

David  Arthur  Uungerford,  MJ>.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Deane  Lawrence  Hutchlns,  MX).,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Jerome  Michael  Korcak,  M.D.,  of  Virginia. 

Austin  L.  Moede,  MX).,  of  Washington 

trank  L.  Pettlnga,  of  Michigan. 

Stuart  C.  Scheer,  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  Dayion  Stoddart,  of  Virginia. 

Sam  Zweifel,  MD.,  of  Kansas. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  Suites 
oi  America,  class  of  Counselor: 

^ladlson  Monroe  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Sharon  Erdkamp  Ahmad,  of  California. 

Ihomas  Wlillam  Ainsworth,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dwight  R.  Ambach,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  Milton  Anderson,  of  the  District 
Oj.'  Columbia. 

Alfonso  Arenales,  of  Maryland. 

Merle  E.  Arp.  of  Maryland. 

James  Howe  Bahtl,  of  Virginia. 

George  M.  Barbis,  of  California. 

Henry  Bardach.  of  Maryland. 

Richard  Clark  Barkley,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  South  Barrett  IV,  of  Florida. 

Adrian  A.  Basora,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Alf  E.  Bergesen.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Alan  D.  Berllnd,  of  New  York. 

Gordon  Robert  Beyer,  of  Florida. 

Jack  Robert  Blnns,  of  Washington. 

John  Dale  Blacken,  of  Washington. 

Robert  D.  Blackwlll.  of  Maryland. 

Felix  S.  Bloch,  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Bodde,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Parker  W.  Borg,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Donald  J.  Bouchard,  of  Maine. 

A.  Donald  Bramante,  of  New  York. 

M.  Lyall  Breckon,  or  Oregon. 

L.  Paul  Bremer  III,  of  Connecticut. 

James  Ethelbert  Brlggs,  of  North  Carolina. 

Kenneth  Lee  Brown,  of  California. 

Harvey  Alexander  Buffalo.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Pierce  Kendall  Bullen.  of  Florida. 

James  Richard  Bi;llington,  of  Tennessee. 

Garrett  C.  Burke,  of  Washington. 

Pratt  Byrd.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Paul  Francis  Canney.  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  J.  Carolan,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Walter  L«on  Carter,  of  California. 

Glenn  R.  Cella.  of  Florida. 

James  Richard  Cheek,  of  Arkansas. 

William  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Paul  Matthews  Cleveland,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  cningerman,  of  Michigan. 

Wat  T.  Cluverlus  IV.  of  Maryland. 

Harry  L.  Cobum.  of  New  York. 
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Robert  DevlUo  Colllnfl.  of  California. 

Elinor  Oreer  Constable,  of  New  York. 

Philip  R.  Cook.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Jane  AbeU  Coon,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Edwin  Gharst  Corr.  of  Oklahoma. 

John  R.  Countryman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Marion  V.  Creekmore.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Trusten  Frank  Crigler.  of  Arizona. 

Carl  Copeland  Cundlff,  of  Nevada. 

William  Joeeph  Cimnlngham,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  De  "nirr,  of  California 

Robert  Grant  Deason.  of  California. 

Edmund  DeJamette.  of  Virginia. 

Walter  A.  Dlamantl,  of  Utah. 

Carl  Edward  DlUery.  of  Washington. 

Jerrold  Mark  Dion,  of  Washington. 

Theodore  B.  Dobbe,  of  Arkansas. 

John  C.  Dorrance,  of  California. 

Robert  Bruce  Duncan,  of  Delaware. 

David  J.  Dunford.  of  Virginia. 

W.  Lawrence  Dutton,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

James  M.  Ealum,  of  Oklahoma. 

John  Joseoh  Eddy,  of  Virginia. 

William  H.  Edgar,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  Edward  Emmons,  of  California. 

Emll  P.  Ericksen.  of  South  Dakota. 

David  Meredith  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  E.  Ezelle.  of  California. 

James  Raymond  Falzone,  of  California. 

Edward  B.  Fenstermacher.  of  Virginia. 

John  Raymond  Ferchak.  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  C.  Ferguson,  of  California. 

John  Pierce  Ferrlter.  of  Florida. 

David  C.  Fields,  of  California. 

Thaddeus  J.  Plgura,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  L.  Flanegln.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Flaten,  of  Virginia. 

Bruce  AugTist  Flatln,  of  Minnesota. 

Ludlow  Flower  HI,  of  California. 

Francis  Anthony  Forglone,  of  norida. 

Richard  de  Vere  Forster.  of  Colorado. 

Charles  Wellman  Freeman,  Jr.,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Jay  P.  Freres,  of  Florida. 

Oerald  A.  Friedman,  of  Florida. 

Jack  FYledman.  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  Edwin  Fry.  Jr..  of  Washington. 

Alexander  S.  C.  Fuller,  of  Connecticut. 

Ronald  A.  Oalduk.  of  Florida. 

Marvin  L.  Garrett.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Herbert  Donald  Oelber.  of  Florida. 

Bryce  McGregor  Gerlach,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  Richard  Gibson,  of  California. 

Dirk  Glevsteen.  of  New  York. 

Robert  Herman  Goeckermann,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  P.  Ooelz.  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Kent  Goodsoeed.  of  California. 

Roderick  N.  Grant,  of  California. 

Allen  S.  Greenberg,  of  Florida. 

Myles  L.  Greene,  of  Florida. 

Olaf  Grobel,  of  Tennessee. 

Charles  Wyman  Grover.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Herbert  George  Hagerty,  of  New  Jersey. 

Pa\U  Julian  Hare,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  Houston  Hawes.  of  Maryland. 

Theresa  A.  Healy,  of  Virginia. 

Martin  O.  Heflln,  of  Florida. 

John  Paul  Helmann.  8r..  of  Connecticut 

John  J.  Helble,  of  Virginia. 

Ashley  C.  Hewitt,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Peter  T.  Hlgglns.  of  California. 

Charles  Hill,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Gordon  Houdek,  of  nilnois. 

Robert  Bruce  Houston.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  Harper  Howarth,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Maver  Immermfln.  of  New  York. 

Harriet  Wlnsor  Isom,  of  Oregon. 

George  William  Jaeger,  of  Vermont. 

Alfred  Leonard  Jazynka,  of  Florida. 

Alton  Lawrence  Jenkens.  of  Maryland. 

Charles  K.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Peter  Bosworth  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

George  Fleming  Jones,  of  Texas. 

C^'riis  Warren  Kamman,  of  the  District 
of  ColTunbla. 

Edward  E.  Keller.  Jr..  of  California. 


Katherlne  I>ee  Kemp,  of  CalU'ornlt. 

EUson  W.  Kempe,  of  Arizona. 

I<awrenco  J.  Kennon,  of  California. 

James  E.  Klley,  of  California. 

Edward  L.  Klllham,  of  IUI1.0IS 

John  P.  Kin*,  of  Virginia. 

Luclen  Lee  Kinsolvlng,  of  Mar7land. 

Harmon  Elwood  Klrby,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  A.  Kiselyak.  of  Woohtngton. 

William  E.  Knepper,  of  California. 

George  E.  Knight,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Anthony  Stanley  Kochanek.  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Edward  Kreuser,  of  Virginia. 

Norbert  J.  Krleg,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  L.  Laase,  of  Virginia. 

David  F.  Lambertson,  of  Kansas. 

Oerald  P.  Lamberty,  of  Florida. 

George  B.  Lambrakls,  of  California. 

Larry  E.  Lane,  of  Texas. 

Herbert  Levin,  of  Vermont. 

Melvln  Howard  Levlne,  of  Massachusetti. 

David  E.  L'Heureux.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Perry  W.  Llnder,  of  California. 

Wlngate  Lloyd,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Peter  Lorenz,  of  New  York. 

Shepard  Cherry  Lowman,  of  Virginia. 

John  Winchester  MacDonald.  Jr..  of  New 
York. 

Herbert  Stanley  Malln.  of  Maryl<uid. 

William  Heman  Mansfield  m,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Edward  Marks,  of  California. 

Charles  Edward  Marthlnsen.  of  Florida. 

Richard  Reynolds  Martin,  of  Maryland. 

S.  Douglas  Martin,  of  Texas. 

Dwlght  Newell  Mason,  of  New  Jersey. 

Gary  L.  Matthews,  of  Virginia. 

Wade  Hampton  Bynum  Matthews,  of 
Texas. 

Robert  W.  Maule,  of  Washington. 

Sherrod  McCall,  of  Illinois. 

John  T.  McCarthy,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  McCasklll.  of  Virginia. 

Walter  M.  McClelland,  of  the  Dlstrlc"  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  L.  McCormack.  of  Florida. 

Mary  E.  McDonnell,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Francis  Terry  McNamara.  of  Vermont. 

James  M.  Montgomery,  of  New  Jersey. 

Bert  C.  Moore,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  Henry  Morefleld.  of  California. 

Sam  Moskowltz,  of  TlUnols. 

Grant  E^rl  Mouser  m,  of  Ohio. 

John  A.  Murtha,  of  Washington. 

Ernest  Andrew  Nagy,  of  California. 

Beauveau  B.  Nalle,  of  Maryland. 

Leonardo  Neher.  of  Florida. 

Daniel  Oliver  Newberry,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  Michael  TolUver  Nlles,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columibla. 

Joseph  B.  Norbury,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Chester  E.  Norrls.  Jr..  of  Maine. 

Jerrold  Martin  North,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  J.  OTX)nnell,  of  Florida. 

Richard  Ogden,  of  Connecticut. 

George  Wesley  Ogg,  of  Florida. 

Joseph  Edward  O'Mahony,  of  Maryland. 

Nancy  Ostrander,  of  Indiana. 

Richard  B.  Owen,  of  Maryland. 

Roble  Marcus  Hooker  Palmer,  of  Vermont. 

Theodore  Papendorp,  of  New  Jersey. 

Edmund  Morris  Parsons,  of  Texas. 

Edward  Joseph  Perkins,  of  California. 

James  D.  Phillips,  of  Kansas. 

William  Thornton  Pryce,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  R.  Ralchi,  of  Florida. 

Virgil  Patrick  Randolph  m,  of  Virginia, 

Alexander  L.  Rattray,  of  Washington. 

Donald  Edward  Rau,  of  California. 

William  E.  Rau,  of  Virginia. 

Prank  M.  Ravndal.  of  Maryland. 

Leo  J.  Reddy.  of  South  Carolina. 

John  Brayton  Redecker,  of  Connecticut. 

John  D.  Rendahl.  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  P.  Richardson,  of  California. 

Addison  E.  Richmond,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Owen  W.  Roberts,  of  New  Jersey. 

Woodward  Romlne.  of  Indiana. 

Fernando  Enrique  Rondon.  of  Virginia. 

William  Frederick  Rope,  of  New  York. 

J.  Stapleton  Roy.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Evan  Rushing,  of  Illinois. 

Lawrence  Davis  Russell,  of  Florida. 

Irving  L.  Sanders,  of  Washington. 

M.  Virginia  Schafer,  of  Washington. 

Tereslta  Currle  Schaffer,  of  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Schmltz,  of  Missouri. 

Roger  C.  Schrader,  of  Arizona. 

Richard  C.  Scissors,  of  Missouri. 

Peter  Semler,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Anton  Senser.  of  California. 

Robert  E.  Service,  of  California. 

Arthur  Perry  Shankle.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

George  Belford  Sherry,  of  Virgin  Islands. 

William  T.  Shlnn.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Pierre  Shostal,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

John  Page  Shumate.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Walter  John  Sllva,  of  Texas. 

Thomas  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Melvln  E.  Sinn,  of  New  Jersey. 

Dudley  O.  Slpprelle,  of  California. 

Jack  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

N.  Shaw  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Wayne  Sanford  Smith,  of  California. 

Peter  Solmssen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  Splcer.  of  Virginia. 

Walter  Edward  Stadtler.  of  New  York. 

Paul  K.  Stahnke.  of  Illinois. 

Pranklyn  E.  Stevens,  of  California. 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 

Ulrlch  A.  Straus,  of  Maryland. 

Gordon  L.  Streeb,  of  Colorado. 

James  Stromayer,  of  Virginia. 

Roscoe  S.  Suddarth,  of  Maryland. 

William  Lacy  Swing,  of  North  Carolina. 

Clyde  Donald  Taylor,  of  Maine. 

John  J.  Taylor,  of  Tennessee. 

Paul  D.  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Elkln  Taylor,  of  Georgia. 

Charles  H.  Thomas  II.  of  New  Hampshire. 

William  W.  Thomas.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  C.  Tlce.  of  Kansas. 

John  H.  Trattner,  of  Maryland. 

Frank  O.  Trinka,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Blaine  C.  Tueller,  of  Utah. 

Thomas  Talaat  Turqman,  of  Virginia. 

George  F.  Twohle,  of  Virginia. 

Jan  B.  Verschuur,  of  Colorado. 

Harold  E.  Vlckers,  of  Massachusetts. 

Sandra  Louise  Vogelgesang,  of  Ohio. 

James  Rodney  Wachob,  of  Maryland. 

Byron  Paul  Walker,  of  California. 

Howard  Kent  Walker,  of  New  Jersey. 

W.  Robert  Wame,  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Wamock  th,  of  California. 

Robert  E.  Waska.  Sr.,  of  Texas. 

Alexander  Fletcher  Watson,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Martin  A.  Wenlck,  of  Florida. 

A.  Wendell  Whiting,  of  Virginia. 

William  B.  Whitman,  of  Florida. 

Prontls  Burbank  Wiggins,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Howard  Wilcox,  of  Massachusetts. 

Albert  Norman  Williams,  of  Florida. 

Richard  H.  Williams,  of  Utah. 

Richard  Llewellyn  Williams,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Larry  Charles  Williamson,  of  California. 

Joseoh  A.  B.  Winder,  of  Maryland. 

Frank  George  Wlsner  II.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Arthur  Hamilton  Woodruff,  of  Florida. 

Donald  Robert  Woodward,  of  California. 

Roderick  McGlrr  Wright,  of  California. 

John  J.  Youle.  of  Vlrtrlnla. 

Dan  A.  Zachary.  of  Hllnols. 

David  Eueene  Zwelfel.  of  Colorado. 

For  anpolntment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counselor. 
Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries  In  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

William  H.  Armor,  of  Florida. 

Caesar  Plmentel  Bemal.  of  Texas. 

John  Edward  Berry.  M.D.,  of  nunols. 
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Leigh  Marvin  Brilliant,  of  California. 

Leo  J.  Falk.  of  Virginia. 

Donovan  G.  Fischer,  of  Texas. 

David  L.  B.  Frlnger.  M.D..  of  Maryland. 

Frank  M.  Fulgbam.  of  Maryland. 

Paul  Alan  Goff,  M.D..  of  Washington. 

Philip  Wright  Hemlly,  of  Florida. 

Frank  V.  Keary,  of  Florida. 

George  J.  Krleger,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Glenn  E.  Matblas.  of  Florida. 

Clifton  G.  Metzner.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Robert  GemmlU  Morris,  of  Virginia. 

Maclyn  H.  Mxisser.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  Sidney  Reed,  of  KwnsM. 

Terence  Shea,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Stella,  of  California. 

Theodore  H.  Vea.  of  Virginia. 

Emll  Von  Arx  I.I.  M.D..  of  New  Hampshire. 

Thomas  Vrebalovlcb,  of  CaUfomla. 

La  Rae  Herring  Washington,  MJ)..  of  Mary- 
land. 

Arnold  R.  Weber.  M.D.,  of  Callfoml*. 

Henry  WUde.  M.D..  of  Alaska. 

George  R.  Younts,  of  Virginia. 

DEPABIMENT  of  ACRICCLTtTRE 

For  appointment  as  a  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  clsiss  of  Career 
Minister,  a  Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Richard  A.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister- 
Counselor.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

George  J.  Dletz.  of  Illinois. 

Clancy  V.  Jean,  of  Virginia. 

Brlce  K.  Meeker,  of  Virginia. 

John  E.  Montel,  of  Maryland. 

Edmund  L.  Nichols,  of  Texas. 

Turner  L.   Oyloe,   of   Virginia. 

Wayne  W.  Sharp,  of  Texas. 

Larry  F.  Thomasson,  of  Virginia. 

Alan  W.  Trick,  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counselor, 
Consular  oaicsrs.  and  Secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

RoUand  E.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Dale  B.  Douglas,  of  Washington. 

Glenn  R.  Samson,  of  Virginia. 

Dudley  O.  Williams,  of  Virginia. 
Department  op  Commerce 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  class  of  Minister-Counselor: 

Calvin  C.  Berlin,  of  Ohio. 

Erland  H.  Heginbotham,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  class  of  Counselor: 

Joseph  P.  ChrtBtlano,  of  New  York. 

Stanley  Paul  Harris,  of  Maine. 

Agency  fob  International  Development 

For  appointment  as  a  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  class  of  Mlnlster-Coim- 
selor: 

Donor  M.  Lion,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  ot 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister- 
Counselor.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretar- 
ies in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Peter  W.  Askln,  of  Virginia. 

Chester  S.  Bell,  Jr..  of  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia. 

Edna  A.  Boorady.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Donald  S.  Brown,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  Clifford  Christian,  of  Virginia. 

Irvln  D.  Coker,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  William  Coy,  of  California. 

Donald  R.  Flester.  of  California. 

Donald  Pinberg.  of  California. 

Remo  Ray  Garufl.  of  New  Jersey. 


William  Flske  Golabert,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Arthur  M.  Handly,  of  Virginia. 

Lawrence  Klilot  Harrlsou.  of  Florida. 

John  Allen  Hoskins.  of  Ohio. 

Kenneth  Mark  KauSman.  of  California. 

Frank   Bennett   Kimball,  of  New  Mexico. 

David  Lazar,  of  Maryland. 

Sarah  Jane  Llttle&eld,  of  California. 

Howard  D.  Luik,  of  Virginia. 

Princeton  Nathan  Lyman,  of  Maryland. 

WlUUm  H.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  CalUornia. 

William  Haven  North,  of  Maryland. 

John  Roy  Oleson,  of  Maryland. 

Gordon  K.  Pleraon,  of  Washington. 

Richard  Lee  Podol,  of  California. 

Frederick   William  Schleck,  of  California. 

Philip  Russell  Scwab,  of  Minnesota. 

David  Shear,  of  Virginia. 

Franklin    Randilph   Stewart,   of   Virginia. 

Norman  Leland  Sweet,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler,  of  Virginia. 

William  Baron  Wheeler,  of  Virginia. 

David  McLean  W.'Ison.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leonard  Yaeger,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counsel- 
or, Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Richmond   Allen,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  Everett  Aitderson,  of  Virginia. 

Rlcardo  (Dick)  P.  Apodaca.  Jr.,  of  New 
Mexico. 

Russel  Edward  Au'.lk,  of  Texas. 

William  David  Balr,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  Hampton   Ball,  ot  California. 

Dennis  P   Barrett,  of  Washington. 

William  B.  Berg,  of  Minnesota. 

Rob  L.  Berrett,  of  Idaho. 

Alfred  Blsset,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  Blorlykke.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

George  T.  Bliss  of  Virginia. 

Walter  George  Bolllnper.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Lee  Bourqiieln.   of  Florida. 

James  R.  Brady,  of  Virginia. 

Prank  W.  Brecher.  of  New  York. 

Dennis  Joseph  Brennan.  of  Kentucky. 

Albert  L.  'Scaffl  P'nwn  of  Virginia. 

Dallas  F.  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  A.  Buchanan.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Robert  A.  Cahn.  of  Virginia. 

Edwin  D.  Callahan,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  J.  Cauterucci.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Keith  Clark,  of  Virginia. 

John  R-nn"!  rivn».  of  V'elnta. 

loiiis  Alexander  Cohen,  of  Indiana. 

Julius  Earl  Coles,  of  Georgia. 

Pranic  D.  Correl.  of  New  Yo'k. 

Lawrence  T.  Cowner.  of  California. 

Robert  Verlln  Crale.  Sr..  of  South  Carolina. 

Ray  D.  Cramer,  of  Virginia. 

Owen  Cylke.  of  Maryland. 

Martin  Victor  Dagata.  of  Maryland. 

Richard  M.  Dangler,  of  Colorado. 

Griffith  Jerome  Davis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

L.  Harlan  Da^ls.  of  Oeorela. 

George  L.  D-  Marco,  of  Virginia. 

Holland  J.  Deschambault.  of  Florida. 

Bern-ird  E.  Donnelly,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mary  Aloyse  Dovle.  of  New  .Tersey. 

Richard  D.  Dudley,  of  California. 

Georee  T.  Eaton,  of  Cilifornia. 

E.  John  Fc'^man.  of  Virginia. 

Ralnh  J.  Edwards,  of  /Alabama. 

John  R.  Erlc'i-sson.  of  ^tarvland. 

Gordon  W.  Evans,  of  Florida. 

Rudolph  Pasc-1).  of  Florida. 

Arthur  Marshall  Fell,  of  Florida. 

Winiam  R.  Ford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Raymond  Eu<»ene  FOrt.  of  Kansas. 

Harold  Fre»>man.  of  Maryland. 

Jerome  T.  French,  of  Virginia. 

Allan  R.  Furman.  of  Florida. 

John  J.  Oarney,  of  Virginia. 

Frederick  Eugene  Gilbert,  of  Virginia. 

Allen  Goldstein,  of  Virginia. 


Oerald  Francis  Oower,  of  Virginia. 

Abratuun  Grayson,  ot  Connecticut. 

Richard  J.  Greene,  of  the  District  of 
Columola. 

Joseph  C.  Guardlano,  of  Florida. 

Rooert  Haiilgan,  of  Virginia. 

Fredrik  August  Hansen,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Edgar  C.  HarreU,  of  Maryland. 

Nasslb  Hemaidan,  of  California. 

Aloert  E.  Uenn,  MJ5..  of  Connecticut. 

Allison  Butler  Uerrlck.  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

James  Eugene  Hill,  of  Illinois. 

Harlan  Haines  Hobgood.  of  Virginia. 

Lane  Ellis  Holdcroit,  of  Washington. 

Richard  Lea  bOugb,  of  Maryland. 

Robert,  G.  Huesmaxm,  of  Maryland. 

Clark  Joel,  of  Florida. 

Charles  Neal  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 

Dwigbt  B.  junmion,  of  Maryland. 

Henry  P.  Johnson,  of  Maine. 

Jay  Preston  Johnsjn.  of  California. 

Thomas  EUUott  Johnson,  of  Florida. 

Lennl  Wliiiam  Kangas,  of  California. 

Marion  L.  Kellogg,  of  Arizona. 

James  M.  KeUy.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Judd  L.  Kessler,  of  Maryland. 

Mary  C.  Kllgour.  of  Virginia. 

Bflcfaael  Irwin  Kingery.  of  Washington. 

John  William  Koehring,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  Robert  Lanza,  of  Virginia. 

William  S.  Lefes,  of  Virginia. 

Ronald  Dennis  Levin,  of  Florida. 

David  Levlntow,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Irwin  A.  Levy,  of  New  York. 

Alexander  Ray  Love,  of  California. 

Harold  Lubell,  of  California. 

Archibald  Gordon  MacArthur,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  W.  MacCorquodale,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Elizabeth  Keys  MacManus,  of  Virginia. 

Raymond  C.  Malley,  of  Virginia. 

Calvin  Lee  Martin,  of  North  Dakota. 

William  R.  Mclntyre,  of  Virginia. 

Terrence  John  McMahon,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  J.  Meagher,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  B.  Melghan.  of  Virginia. 

Emerson  Melaven.  of  Vermont. 

Richard  Charles  Meyer,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Donald  F.  Miller,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  A.  Montavon.  of  Indiana. 

Eugene  William  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Ted  D.  Morse,  of  California. 

Thomas  A.  Moser.  of  Marviand. 

Stafford  King  Mousky,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  Mudge.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Thomas  A.  Muntslnger,  of  Florida. 

Edward  J.  Nadeau,  of  Oregon. 

Stanley  R.  Nevln,  of  Texas. 

James  A.  Norris.  of  California. 

Kevin  F.  O'Donneil.  oi  Wc  York. 

William  D.  Oldham.  MX).,  of  Virginia. 

David  S.  Ollnger.  of  Florida. 

Dallas  Delmayne  Ostergaard.  of  Florida. 

William  Edwin  Paupe.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Conrad  Payette,  of  California. 

Thomas  Andrew  Pearson,  of  Tennessee. 

Harry  Joseph  Petreguln,  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

Jimmy  Othel  Phllpott.  of  California. 

James  R.  Phippard.  of  Arizona. 

Charles  Hooper  Reed,  of  Nevada. 

Donald  W.  Rellly.  of  Illinois. 

William  G.  Rhoads.  of  California. 

William  A.  Rice,  of  California. 

Lois  C.  Richards,  of  Washlneton. 

Glenwood  P.  Roane,  of  Florida. 

Douglas  Duncan  Robertson,  of  California. 

Brandon  Robinson,  of  Florida. 

Grover  S.  Robinson,  of  Virginia. 

William  Livingston  Rodgers.  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  L.  Ro«e.  of  Kenti'cVy. 

Irving  Rosenthal,  of  Florida. 

Georo-e  R'lblee.  of  Maryland. 

Christopher  Harvev  R'lssell.  of  Maine. 

John  A.  Sanhrallo.  of  California. 

M.  Norman  Schoono-er.  of  California. 

Joe  J.  Sconce,  of  Virginia. 

Keith  Warren  Sherper,  of  Virginia. 
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Kenneth  H.  Sherper.  of  Virginia. 

Barry  Sldman,  of  Virginia. 

Louis  Oaylor  Sleeper,  of  New  Mexico. 

P.  William  Small,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  P.  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

Myron  O.  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

Permlno  Joseph  Spencer,  of  Maryland. 

Roy  Addison  Stacy,  of  California. 

William  Laurence  Stanford,  of  Virginia. 

David  I.  Steinberg,  of  Maryland. 

H.  Peters  Strong,  of  Virginia. 

Walter  C.  Tappan.  of  Florida. 

Stephen  Carkeek  Ihomas.  of  Caltfronla. 

James  Avery  Turman.  of  Washington. 

Ceroid  V.  vran  der  Vlugt,  of  California. 

Melvln  L.  Van  Doren.  of  New  Mexico. 

O.  Reginald  Van  Raalte.  of  Maryland. 

Leon  E.  Vaughn,  of  California. 

Marc  Vincent.  M.D..  of  Texas. 

Don  P  Wadley.  of  Utah. 

Charles  Darwin  Ward,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  Frederick  Weden.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

William  Theodore  White.  Jr.  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Wless.  of  Idaho. 

Ployd  James  Williams,  of  Virginia. 

Ernest  Wilson,  of  Illinois. 

Warren  Wolff,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

INTEBNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  ACENCT 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  class  of  Career  Minister : 

Terrence  P.  Catherman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

McKlnney  H.  Russell.  Sr..  of  Florida. 

John  W.  Shirley,  of  nunols. 

Hans  N.  Tuch,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  class  of  Minister-Counselor: 

Philip  W.  Arnold,  of  New  York. 

Leonard  J.  Baldyga,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  A.  Bftrdos.  of  West  Virginia. 

Raymond  E.  Benson,  of  Florida. 

Marshall  Berg,  of  Iowa. 

Robert  L.  Chatten.  of  Virginia. 

Charles  E.  Courtney,  of  California. 

Robert  T.  Curran,  of  Michigan. 

Horace  O.  Dawson.  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 

Alan  H.  Dodds.  of  Nevada. 

Clifton  B.  Forster.  of  Maryland. 

Jay  W.  Glldner.  of  Maryland. 

William  O.  Hamilton.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Mourad  William  Haratunlan.  of  New  Jersey. 

Fred  D.  Hawkins,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  L.  Hedges,  of  Maryland. 

David  I.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Arthur  S.  Hoffman,  of  Florida. 

Marilyn  PrlsclUa  Johnaon,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Bernard  J.  Lavln,  of  Hawaii. 

Maurice  E.  Lee.  of  Maryland. 

Joann  Lewlnsohn.  of  Oklahoma. 

Arthur  Winston  Lewis,  of  Vermont. 

Wallace  W.  Llttell,  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  McOlnley  III,  of  Florida. 

O.  Richard  Monsen.  of  New  York. 

Victor  B.  Olason,  of  Washington. 

William  K.  Payeff,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Michael  T.  P.  Plstor.  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Rentscheler,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  A.  Rugh.  of  Maryland. 


Jack  H.  Shellenberger.  of  Maryland. 
Morton  S.  Smith,  of  Maryland. 
Clifford  E.  Southard,  of  Maryland. 
James  P.  Thurber.  Jr.,  of  California. 
Serban  Valllmarescu,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  C.  Voth.  of  California. 
Gordon  Winkler,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Stanley  A.  Zuckerman,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  I'orelgn  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  class  of  Counselor: 

Richard  T.  Amdt,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  M.  Ascher.  of  Illinois. 

Kenneth  Bache.  of  New  Jersey. 

Albert  Ball,  of  CaUfornla. 

Brian  Bell,  of  Nevada. 

Paul  P.  Blackburn,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alfred  V.  Boerner.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

James  E.  Bradshaw.  of  Tennessee. 

Joseph  N.  Brayclch.  of  Washington. 

Stanton  H.  Burnett,  of  Washington. 

R.  Dabney  Chapman,  of  Iowa. 

Dean  O.  Claussen,  of  Washington. 

John  P.  Clyne.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fred  A.  Coffey.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Alvln  H.  Cohen,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Prances  Cowan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  D.  Cross,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Stephen  F.  Dachl,  of  Maryland. 

Carl  E.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

William  B.  Davis,  of  Michigan. 

William  S.  Dickson,  of  Florida. 

Neal  T.  Donnelly,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  C.  Dove.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Frazler  Draper,  of  Florida. 

O.  Michael  Elsenstadt.  of  New  York. 

P.  Weston  Fenhagen.  of  Virginia. 

Edward  J.  Flndlay,  of  Minnesota. 

Ben  P.  Fordney,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  J.  Frledmann.  of  Ohio. 

John  D.  Garner,  of  Arkansas. 

Norrls  D  Oarnett.  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Garrlty,  of  Massachusetts. 

Arthur  S.  Glullano.  of  Virginia. 

John  E.  Graves,  of  California. 

William  P.  Greshara,  of  Florida. 

Sally  M.  Grooms,  of  Illinois. 

Sidney  L.  Hamolsky,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Allen  C.  Hansen,  of  Virginia. 

Howard  W.  Hardy,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Edward  M.  Harper,  of  Georgia. 

Carl  D  Howard,  of  Maryland. 

Barbara  A.  Hutchison,  of  Delaware. 

Jerry  L.  Inman.  of  California. 

Robert  P  Jordan,  of  Texas. 

Robert  E.  Kays,  of  Virginia. 

James  H.  Bark,  of  California. 

Ivan  T.  Klecka,  of  Maryland. 

Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Walter  A.  Kohl,  of  Washington. 

John  P.  Kordek,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  J.  Korengold,  of  Maryland. 

Michael  A.  Krlstula.  of  Virginia. 

Leonard  L.  Lefkow.  of  Washington. 

Leslie  M.  Lisle,  of  Maryland. 

Roman  L.  Lotsberg.  of  Minnesota. 

Frederic  S.  Mabbat  ni.  of  Virginia. 


Boulos    A.    Malik,    of    the    DUtrlct    of 
Columbia. 

Edward  H.  Mattos,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  McLaughlin,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  A.  Modlc.  of  Ohio. 

Richard  D.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

James  L.  Morad,  of  California. 

Gary  O.  Morley.  of  Texas. 

Herwald  H.  Morton,  of  Maryland. 

Gordon  W.  Murchle,  of  California. 

Robert  L.  M.  Nevltt,  of  Virginia. 

Yale  Newman,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Patrick  E.  NIeburg.  of  Virginia. 

Lynn  H.  Noah,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edgar  E  Noel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Plemmlng  E.  Nyrop,  of  Virginia. 

Kent  D.  Ob3e,  of  Idaho. 

Warren  J.  Obluck,  of  California. 

Edwin  C.  Pancoast,  of  California. 

Lewis  W  Pate,  of  Nebraska. 

Edward  T.  Penney,  of  Virginia. 

Alvln  Perlman,  of  New  York. 

James  Perrln,  of  Florida. 

Phelon  D.  Peters,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Powers,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  Frederick  Quinn,  of  Connecticut. 

Paul  J.  Rappaoort.  of  North  Carolina. 

Donald  E.  RelUy,  of  California. 

Marlln  W.  Remlck.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Rlcclo.  of  California. 

Dorothy  Roblns-Mowry.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  A.  Rockweller,  of  New  Mexico. 

Ounther  K.  Roslnus.  of  Indiana. 

Christopher  W.  S.  Ross,  of  California. 

Lois  W  Roth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Deldre  Mead  Ryan,  of  Connecticut. 

John  C.  Scafe,  of  Kansas. 

Edward  H.  Schullck,  of  New  Jersey. 

Prank  W.  Scotton,  of  Virginia. 

Christopher  L.  Sholes,  of  Maine. 

Norrls  P.  Smith,  of  California. 

Bart  N.  Stephens,  of  Virginia. 

G.  Scott  Sugden,  of  Florida. 

Marie  Louise  Tellch,  of  California. 

Irwin  K.  Teven,  of  Maryland. 

William  P.  Thompson,  of  Minnesota. 

Richard  E  Undeland,  of  California. 

Jaraslav  J.  Verner,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  B.  Warner,  of  Michigan. 

Walter  P.  White,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

George  Edwin  Wlshon.  of  California. 

Robert  J.  Woznlak,  of  Florida. 

For  appointment  as  Career  Members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counselor, 
Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries  In  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Richard  J.  Ballard,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  Brown,  of  Texas. 

Julia  M.  Burks,  of  Maryland. 

James  Malcolm  Copal,  of  Florida. 

Edwin  L.  Davis,  of  Florida. 

Stanley  M.  Engeberg,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  Bolz  Esple.  of  Florida. 

Saul  S.  Gefter.  of  Florida. 

Thomas  P.  Gratto,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  C.  Harter,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

John  J.  Karch,  of  New  Jersey. 

Bruce  J.  Kreutzer,  of  California. 

Ernest  C.  Pate.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Albert  Roland,  of  Maryland. 
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ROSENTHAL  APPLAUDS  DINES 
ADDRESS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  some  public  debate  this 
year  about  the  role  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who,  for  reasons  of  cultural,  reli- 
gious, or  ethnic  ties,  have  a  strong  in- 
terest in  particular  areas  of  American 
foreign  policy.  The  presence  and  activ- 
ity of  such  lobbies  have  been  a  part  of 
American  political  life  since  the  found- 
ing of  our  country,  and  today  they  are 
vitally  involved  in  the  public  debate  on 
the  policy  choices  facing  the  Nation. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  this 
debate  has  been  made  by  Thomas  A. 
Dine,  the  executive  director  of  the 
American-Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Dine  demonstrates  how  a 
special  interest  group  can  espouse  its 
chosen  cause  with  dignity,  and  with 
responsibility  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  with  great  sat- 
isfaction that  I  commend  his  address 
to  my  colleagues. 

A  Call  to  Political  Action 
(By  Thomas  A.  Dine,  Executive  Director, 

AIPAC    to    the    National    Association    of 

Jewish  Legislators  Meeting,  State  Senate 

Chamber,    State    Capitol,    Atlanta,    Ga., 

July  30.  1981) 

The  Jewish  community  in  the  United 
States  is  under  attack.  We  are  accused  of 
possessing  too  much  power,  of  having  paro- 
chial interests  and  dual  loyalties.  Some  be- 
lieve that  the  friends  of  Israel  pressure  Con- 
gress into  making  decisions  that  are  con- 
trary to  what  our  critics  call  the  "objective 
national  interest."  Our  convictions  regard- 
ing America's  moral  and  strategic  necessity 
in  preserving  the  security  of  Israel  are 
doubted,  as  is  our  premise  that  the  United 
States  and  Israel  are  allies  and  share 
common  interests. 

And  the  criticism  comes  from  abroad  as  it 
does  from  inside.  Just  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post.  George  Ball  writes, 
.  .  Europeans  are  disturbed  that  America, 
having  pre-empted  Middle  East  diplomacy, 
seems  disabled  by  domestic  constraints  from 
effectively  promoting  peace  or  restraining 
Israeli  adventurism." 

Indeed,  criticism  is  aimed  at  the  exercise 
of  our  first  amendment  rights  of  political 
association  and  lobbying.  Senator  Charles 
Mathias  of  Maryland,  in  the  current  issue  of 
"Foreign  Affairs,"  has  challenged  ethnic  in- 
terest groups  in  the  United  States.  He 
denies  the  sacred  historical  and  philosophi- 
cal traditions  of  free  association  and  partici- 
pation so  basic  to  the  European  and  North 
American  systems. 

Alexander  De  Tocqueville,  considered  by 
scholars  and  politicians  alike,  after  150 
years,  to  be  the  best  foreign  observer  of  the 
democratic   process  in  the  United  States, 


said  in  1832:  "In  no  country  in  the  world, 
has  the  principle  of  association  been  more 
successfully  used  or  applied  to  a  greater 
multitude  of  objects  than  in  America  .  .  . 
the  right  of  association  appears  almost  as 
inalienable  as  the  right  of  personal  liberty. 
No  legislator  can  attack  it  without  impair- 
ing the  foundations  of  society." 

Senator  Mathias  tries  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  ethnicity,  "which  enriches 
American  life,"  and  organized  ethnic  inter- 
est groups,  which  "sometimes  press  causes 
that  derogate  from  the  national  interest." 
He  argues  that  ethnic  groups  cannot  con- 
ceptualize an  objective  national  interest, 
and  regrets  their  involvement  in  political 
action. 

Do  special  interests  groups  subvert  the  na- 
tional interest? 

Are  ethnic  political  interests  separate  and 
parochial? 

The  Senator  applies  arbitrary  definitions 
and  qualifications  that  are  but  similitudes 
and  shadows  of  basic  democratic  ideals.  Are 
ethnic  groups  only  beneficial  to  society 
when  they  display  their  costumes,  tradi- 
tions, folklore  and  language,  which  may  be 
colorful,  but  should  not  get  in  the  way?  Are 
ethnic  groups  like  the  children  of  aristo- 
crats that  should  be  seen  and  not  heard? 

Ethnic  groups  are,  according  to  Senator 
Mathias,  not  as  beneficial  when  they  dis- 
play "ethnic  political  activity."  He  questions 
the  right  of  political  activity  that  is  preced- 
ed by  the  word  "ethnic."  General  political 
activity  is  seen  in  the  tradition  of  I>e 
Tocqueville,  Mill,  and  Madison.  Black  politi- 
cal activity,  Greek  political  activity  and 
Jewish  political  activity  are  ipso  facto  harm- 
ful. I  believe,  however,  that  political  theory 
so  manipulated  subverts  our  creative  and 
unique  pluralistic  democracy. 

All  societies  contain  groups  of  citizens 
with  specific  and  diverse  interests.  Even  un- 
democratic regimes  cannot  forestall  the  de- 
velopment of  this  phenomenon.  The  Soviet 
Union's  politburo,  party  apparatus,  and  gov- 
enunent  are  all  subjected  to  the  pressures 
of  st>ecial  interest  groups.  But  few  societies 
truly  resemble  ours: 

Interest  groups  ranging  from  Mobil  Oil 
and  ChrisCraft  Industries  seeking  special 
tax  advantages  to  those  promoting  the 
Family  Protection  Act; 

A  population  constantly  being  mixed  and 
challenged  by  relatively  recent  arrivals  to 
the  point  that  immigration  policy  is  the  do- 
mestic base  determining  foreign  policy; 

Decision  making  depending  on  the  consen- 
sus of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  special 
interest  groups,  dramatically  competing 
within  the  governmental  sphere  itself. 

But  the  single  most  disturbing  issue  raised 
by  our  detractors  is  the  charge  of  ethnic 
dual  loyalty.  The  implied  contention  here  is 
that  the  Jewish  community  supports  out  of 
a  purely  emotional  zeal,  void  of  any  logic  or 
pragmatic  political  sense,  its  co-religionists 
in  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  opposition 
to  the  "objective  good"  of  all  Americans. 
The  late  Hubert  Humphrey  answered  this 
allegation  in  a  1976  speech:  "We've  heard 
careless,  and  I  think,  reckless  things  about 
the  powerful  Jewish  Lobby,  the  Greek 
Lobby,  the  Turkish  Lobby,  the  Baltic  States 
Lobby— you  mention  it;  as  if  somehow  or  an- 


other, it  was  against  the  law  in  this  country 
to  speak  up  for  what  you  believe  in." 

Responding  to  those  who  cry  about  dual 
loyalty  and  seek  to  remove  certain  groups 
from  our  democratic  midst,  I  wish  to  ex- 
plore three  areas: 

1.  The  concept  of  a  so-called  objective  na- 
tional interest, 

2.  The  imperative  for  individual,  and  espe- 
cially group,  political  participation,  and 

3.  The  specific  importance  of  ethnic  politi- 
cal action. 

John  Stuart  Mill  warned  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  so-called  objective  national  interest 
which  he  equated  to  the  "tyranny  of  the 
majority."  He  strongly  advised  protection 
"against  the  tendency  of  society  to  impose, 
by  other  means  than  civil  penalties,  its  own 
ideas  and  practices  as  rules  of  conduct  on 
those  who  dissent  from  them." 

Who  determines,  defines,  and  creates  a 
national  interest  that  is  objective?  Who  pos- 
sesses the  answers?  Who  knows  what's  good 
for  the  United  States?  General  Motors?  The 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations?  The  oil  in- 
dustry headquartered  in  Houston?  The  Tri- 
lateral Commission?  The  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Defense?  An  all- 
wise  all-just  body  of  patriotic  aristocrats? 
Contemporary  political  scientists,  elaborat- 
ing on  Mill's  theme,  warn  us  of  the  concept 
of  the  "average  American."  Which  group 
speaks  for  the  average  American?  What  is 
an  average  American?  Will  a  group's  views 
of  America's  national  interest  be  neglected 
because  of  the  group's  size,  skin  color,  reli- 
gion or  country  of  origin?  Can  anyone  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  formation  of  a  true  nation- 
al interest?  If  so,  we  would  be  undermining 
our  democracy  and  cutting  ourselves  off 
from  an  extremely  valuable,  if  not  indispen- 
sable source  of  national  creativity  and  sensi- 
tivity. 

As  you  well  know,  government  is  compet- 
ing factions,  each  having  their  own  con- 
cepts, ideas  and  motivations.  Members  of 
Congress  feel  a  variety  of  pressures,  depend- 
ing on  region,  philosophy,  experience,  com- 
mittee assignment,  that  are  different  from 
those  of  the  White  House,  the  Departments, 
or  independent  agencies.  Within  the  Con- 
gress there  are  subcommittees  and  caucuses 
and  personal  relationships  that  compete 
with  each  other.  And  there  are  alliances  be- 
tween parts  of  one  bureaucracy  and  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  that  oft«n  stand 
up  to  the  political  leadership  heading  an 
Administration  or  the  Congress.  All  are  in- 
terest groups  and  are  affected  by  competing 
interest  groups.  All  attempt  to  influence 
and  shape  national  policy.  These  add  up  to 
In-house  interest  groups. 

Prom  my  own  professional  experience,  I 
can  reaffirm  the  analytical  observations  of 
three  generations  of  noted  scholars:  Arthur 
Bentley,  David  Truman,  and  Stephen 
Krasner,  that  our  govertmient  is  'pluralis- 
tic," United  States  officials  debate,  formu- 
late, and  make  decisions:  They  act  and 
react.  Government  is  not  an  autonomous 
actor,  appearing  on  a  stage  so  high  above 
the  audience  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
applause— or  lack  thereof.  The  govern- 
ment—in  our  case  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches— must  play  the  role  of  actors 
immersed  in  a  huge  theatre  in  the  round. 
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where  the  pulse  of  the  audience  guides  their 
movements  and  forces  them  to  react.  There 
is  sharing  of  ideas  and  moods;  and  shared 
manipulations. 

The  government  is  composed  of  many  in- 
terests, so  whom  does  it  represent?  Its  moti- 
vations and  aspirations  must  not  be  above  a 
consensus  of  associations.  I  reject  the 
notion  of  national  interest  that  has  not 
been  processed  by  associational  Interests. 
The  pro-Israel  lobby  helps  define  a  moral, 
fair,  and  representative  national  interest  in 
the  Near  E^ast.  The  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  is  not  Just  a  domestic 
lobby,  it  is  a  professional  foreign  policy 
house  composed  of  experts  and  supported 
by  serious,  thoughtful  citizens  in  all  50 
states.  Is  a  State  Department  consensus 
really  an  objective  national  interest  just  be- 
cause it.  as  a  specific  interest  group,  hap- 
pens to  be  located  within  the  direct  govern- 
ment structure? 

I  am  not  shortchanging  the  crucial  role  of 
government,  but  the  Constitution  sets  up  a 
framework  where  associations  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  formation  of  consensus,  which  is 
both  responsible  and  responsive.  The  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  an  island,  isolated  from 
the  sea  of  public  opinion.  To  a  certain 
extent,  it  is  an  efficient  and  moral  computer 
integrating  the  components  that  make  up 
society,  continuously  processing  inputs  and 
outputs,  to  the  point  policy  is  fina'ly  agreed 
to. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  point.  Politi- 
cal awareness  and  participation,  for  the  in- 
dividual and  the  interest  group,  are  not  mat- 
ters of  choice.  Political  activity  is  survival, 
and  one  does  not  choose  to  survive— it  is  a 
feeling  that  is  levied  on  us  by  nature.  Politi- 
cal involvement  is  a  societal  imperative.  It  is 
not  only  a  right,  it  is  an  obligation.  If  we  are 
to  survive  in  an  open  society,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  fully  take  part  in  the  system. 
Should  its  foundations  crumble  from  ne- 
glect, the  freedom  that  our  political  struc- 
ture offers  will  disappear.  If  we  neglect  poli- 
tics, we  invalidate  politics  and  we  will  have 
no  shelter,  no  defense,  when  we  finally  real- 
ize that  our  case  must  be  heard.  We  have  an 
obligation  that  transcends  singular  issues  to 
maintain  a  strong  posture  and  stature  in  the 
political  arena.  Just  as  politics  may  compli- 
cate our  lives,  so  will  it  defend  us  with  its  as- 
sociationaJ  and  democratic  ideals.  Strength 
stems  from  involvement  in  the  system,  with 
the  system,  through  the  system,  and  for  the 
system. 

But  how?  De  Tocqueville  witnessed  the 
power  of  the  political  structure  of  the 
United  States  in  transforming  immigrants 
into  exemplary  citizens.  This  phenomenon 
is  due  to  people  participating  actively  in  the 
government  of  society,  each  according  to  his 
capabilities,  each  in  his  own  sphere. 

Thucydides  aptly  and  bluntly  described 
the  importance  of  political  participation.  He 
noted  that  "those  who  are  politically  apa- 
thetic can  only  survive  if  they  are  supported 
by  people  who  are  capable  of  taking  action." 
The  quote  continues  in  an  ominous  vein: 
"Those  who  are  politically  apathetic  are 
quite  valueless  in  a  city  which  controls  an 
empire,  though  they  would  be  safe  slaves  in 
a  city  that  was  controlled  by  others." 

When  we  advance  this  obligation,  we  see 
just  how  deeply  rooted  ethnic  interest 
groups  are  within  American  society.  Profes- 
sor Truman  makes  the  point  clearly:  "Socie- 
ty is  nothing  other  than  the  complex  of  the 
groups  that  compose  it."  De  Tocqueville 
called  the  right  of  association  "the  most 
natural  privilege  of  man."  Mill  lists  this 
right  alongside  the  liberties  of  thoughts  and 
pursuits. 
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So  basic  is  the  right  to  form  political  in- 
terest groups. 

So  intrinsic  is  this  right. 

So  incumbent  and  obligatory  is  this  right. 

Oovemment  operations,  sajrs  Mill,  are  all 
the  same.  They  lack  variety;  they  are 
boring.  Individuals  and  associations,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  "varied  experiments  and 
endless  diversity  of  experience."  The  Oov- 
emment must  circulate  and  diffuse.  It  must 
take  advantage  of  these  varied  experiences. 
For  that  reason  all  foreign  policy  must  be 
rooted  in  American  soil.  Any  formation  of  a 
true  national  interest  not  derived  from  the 
sum  of  society's  pariicularistic  and  specific 
societal  aims  will  not  receive  domestic  sup- 
port and  cannot,  I  submit,  be  sustained. 

What  about  the  point  of  ethnic  political 
activity?  How  applicable  is  it  to  our  commu- 
nity? On  one  level,  a  most  basic  level,  often 
taken  for  granted.  Jews  as  a  group  are  in- 
volved. We  care  passionately  about  politics. 
We  have  to.  for  history  has  taught  us  the 
price  of  apathy.  Two  thousand  years  of 
painful  experiences  have  foreed  us  into 
round-the-clock  political  activity.  Just  con- 
template this  thought:  What  if  the  Jews  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  had  been  passionate 
participants  in  politics  50  years  ago.  as  the 
six  million  of  the  United  States  are  today 
which  this  audience  demonstrates: 

We  vote  in  the  highest  proportion  of  any 
other  identifiable  group  in  the  United 
States. 

We  generously  contribute  our  time, 
energy  and  money  to  candidates  with  whom 
we  can  identify. 

We  are  concerned  with  issues  clear  across 
the  spectrum. 

We  are  hearty  defenders  of  the  process. 

We  ask  questions— and  call  for  policy  ex- 
planations—of decision  makers  at  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels. 

We  lobby  on  behalf  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  intertwine  our  communal  inter- 
ests with  those  of  the  nation. 

Oerald  Ford,  as  Vice  President,  saluted 
American  Jews  in  1973.  saying  that  no 
single  group  of  citizens  are  more  steadfast 
in  standing  up  for  the  United  States. 

These  actions  are  manifestations  of  what 
journalist  Cynthia  Ozick  calls  our  "spectac- 
ular citizenship."  "This  portrait  of  majority 
Jewish  political  behavior."  says  Ozick.  "may 
seem  romanticized  to  skeptics.  Nevertheless 
it  has  been  true  from  the  start.  Idealism— 
the  aspiration  to  repair  an  imperfect 
world— continues  to  be  a  vivid  impulse  in 
the  American  Jewish  community,  and  it  is 
buttressed  by  wide  ranging  philanthropy." 
Hubert  Humphrey,  too,  spoke  in  this  same 
vein.  "There  is  nothing  new  about  lobbying 
on  behalf  of  causes  in  foreign  places,"  he 
said  a  year  before  he  died.  "It's  as  American 
as  a  hot  dog  or  apple  pie.  spaghetti,  gefilte 
fish  or  Polish  sausage.  We  are  a  nation  of 
immigrants,  even  into  our  200th  year." 

Are  unions,  insurance  companies,  or  to- 
bacco groups  allowed  to  lobby,  while  Jews, 
Greeks  and  Poles  are  to  refrain  from  prac- 
ticing pluralism?  Look  at  this  morning's  in- 
sider's account  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of 
how  the  Administration  persuaded  seven  of 
Georgia's  mne  Democratic  House  members 
to  buck  their  party  and,  in  some  cases, 
"their  own  best  judgment,"  and  vote  for  the 
President's  tax-cut  bill.  Businessmen  and  a 
White  House  backing  off  from  a  drastic  cut 
in  the  peanut  price  suppori  program,  it  is 
reported,  were  used  to  lobby  and  bring  over 
wavering  Georgians.  To  emphasize  the  prob- 
lem, let  me  rephrase  the  questions:  Are  cor- 
porations, trade  associations,  or  country 
clubs  allowed  to  press  their  cause  to  their 
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representatives  while  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists. Episcopalians  and  Jews  are  arbitrarily 
excluded  from  this  most  basic  of  rights? 

The  interests  of  ethnic  political  action 
groups  are  not  antiethical  to  what  is  good 
for  Americans  at  large.  Such  an  attack  is 
nonsense.  Jews,  the  Chrysler  Corporation, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Irish. 
Exxon,  various  retailers  and  the  real  estate 
industry,  whomever,  lobby  as  concerned 
Americans  for  other  Americans,  in  order  to 
share  their  unique  insights,  knowledge  and 
experience.  Let's  hear  Senator  Humphrey 
again:  "It  Is  good  for  the  basic  democratic 
process  that  people  who  have  convictions 
about  what  American  policy  should  be.  take 
time  to  get  their  fellow  Americans  and  their 
public  officials  to  understand  what  they  be- 
lieve and  to  urge  their  support.  That's  what 
we  mean  by  free  speech  in  this  country." 

These  groups  sensitize  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  those  concerns  about  which  they 
feel  most  acutely.  Otherwise  they  would  be 
less  well  understood.  Sidney  Hillman,  the 
labor  leader  who  emigrated  to  the  U.S..  once 
replied  to  a  Senator  who  questioned  his 
Americanism:  "Unlike  you.  Senator.  I  chose 
to  be  an  American."  Even  Senator  Mathlas 
admits  that  if  it  were  not  for  lobbying  by 
Black  citizens,  the  United  States  would  be 
less  sensitive  to  South  Africa's  racial  poli- 
cies. It  is  the  ethnic  interest  groups,  because 
of  their  ties,  passions  and  preoccupations, 
that  sensitize  the  relevant  parts  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  ethnic  interest  groups  that 
remind  U.S.  officials  of  the  moral  consider- 
ations in  our  foreign  policy.  Such  consider- 
ations have  always,  and  will  always,  differ- 
entiate us  from  our  enemies.  It  Is  ethnic  in- 
terest groups  that  ask  the  govenunent  chal- 
lenging questions  and  remind  the  bureauc- 
racy and  politicians  of  past  and  future  com- 
mitments. Can  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
population  really  force  its  views  on  the  re- 
maining 97  percent?  Nonsense!  Our  public 
actions  meet  the  test  of  the  public  interest. 

AIPAC  Is  an  American  organization  lobby- 
ing as  an  association  of  concerned  American 
citizens,  sharing  with  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  our  foreign  policy  concerns: 

1.  That  Israel  and  the  United  States  share 
a  common  system  of  government— represen- 
tational democracy. 

2.  That  we  both  attempt  to  determine 
policy  based  on  the  rule  of  law  and  our 
moral  principles. 

3.  That  we  share  a  common  biblical  herit- 
age. 

4.  That  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
support  a  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people. 

5.  That  Israel  has  proven  military  capa- 
bilities and  needs. 

6.  That  Israel  is  of  strategic  value  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  NATO. 

7.  That  Israel  is  a  stable  government. 

8.  That  Israel  Is  a  proven  and  reliable  ally. 
We  must  not  forget  that  all  Americans 

benefit  from  the  strong  and  consistently 
close  relationship  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States,  based  on  shared  values  and 
geopolitics  together. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  an  important  Arab  coun- 
try, upon  whose  oil  we  depend.  But  do  the 
Saudis  lobby  for  the  good  of  America's  na- 
tional interest?  They  are  a  foreign  lobby! 
They  hire  foreign  agents  like  Fred  Dutton 
to  do  their  bidding.  Their  support  is  not 
rooted  In  American  soil! 

The  House  of  Saud  boycotts  American 
businesses  that  deal  with  Israel,  thus  com- 
promising American  values. 

The  Saudis  delve  out  harsh  punishment 
on  countries  that  broadcast  television  shows 
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about  princesses;  disrespecting  our  precious 
right  of  free  speech. 

The  Saudis,  while  claiming  judicial  moder- 
nity and  progressive  government,  reject  Jus- 
tice and  democracy. 

The  Saudi  royal  family,  that  demands  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons  in  the  world,  is 
among  the  most  feudal  and  unstable  re- 
gimes in  the  world.  Imported  technology 
that  was  created  In  the  spirit  of  scientific 
revolution,  is  used  according  to  principles  of 
religion  that  negates  the  spirit  in  which  this 
technology  was  created.  This  dichotomy  is 
creating  confusion  and  unrest  among  Saudi 
Arabia's  subjects.  A  mosque  Is  captured  and 
French  soldiers  must  be  secretly  flown  in  to 
assist  In  its  recapture.  Is  this  stability? 

The  same  Saudis  who  vehemently  op{>ose 
America's  foundation  stone  of  a  stable 
Middle  East  peace— the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

The  same  Saudis  who  generously  fund  the 
antl-U.S.,  Soviet  supported,  terrorist  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  that  has  as  its 
policy  to  kill  Israelis,  all  Israelis,  civilian  or 
military. 

The  same  Saudis  who  declare  Jihad 
against  Israel. 

The  same  Saudis  who  seek  the  downfall  of 
America's  real  Arab  ally,  Anwar  El-Sadat. 

Mr.  Abu  Dawood,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Saudi  Arabian  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  recently  threatened 
the  United  States  explicity.  saying  that  the 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancement  equipment 
sale  is  connected  to  that  share  of  the  Saudis 
projected  $258  billion  oil  economy  develop- 
ment which  will  wind  up  in  the  United 
States.  Are  such  threats  in  our  national  in- 
terests? Where  are  the  critics  of  the  Saudi 
lobby? 

Conscious  of  all  of  these  facts,  should 
Jews  only  contribute  to  the  United  States 
our  ethnicity,  as  Senator  Mathlas  suggests? 
Would  that  be  advisable?  Should  we  con- 
tribute only  our  writers,  artists,  and  scien- 
tlste  as  took  place  in  Weimar  Germany, 
withholding  our  political  activity— our  very 
American  suppori  foi  Israel?  Is  this  the  ob- 
jectivity? You  and  I  know  that  the  United 
States  would  not  benefit  from  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  privilege— and  a  humble  responsibil- 
ity—to be  a  good  Jew  and  a  good  American 
at  the  same  time.  This  dualism  enriches  the 
United  States,  indeed  is  in  its  best  interest, 
and  we  shall  not,  and  must  not.  be  deflected 
or  deflect  ourselves  from  living  and  acting 
this  dualism. 

Political  action  is  the  key  to  our  survival. 
To  neglect  such  activity  would  be  most  dev- 
astating to  Jewish  citizens  and  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  For  without  pro- 
tecting ourselves,  through  political  action, 
we  will  never  be  secure. 

Bernard  Malamud,  in  his  book  "The 
Fixer,"  poignantly  articulated  this  impera- 
tive. "There's  no  such  thing  as  an  unpolit- 
ical man,  especially  a  Jew.  You  can't  be  one 
without  the  other,  that's  clear  enough.  You 
can't  sit  still  and  see  yourself  destroyed." 

You  in  your  elected  positions  are  active 
and  assertive;  we  at  AIPAC  are  also.  All  of 
us  must  reach  out  to  those  near  and  far  who 
are  not  yet  involved  and  pull  them  in.  We 
must  publicize  and  push  Jewish  political 
action  and  energize  many  more  in  the  com- 
munity. This  is  our  calling.  This  is  the  best 
contribution  I  know  to  improving  our  lot— 
and  that  of  America's  and  Israel's.* 
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AN  AMERICAN'S  LAST  WILL  AND 
TESTAMENT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  following  essay  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  Mrs.  Jack  C.  (Mollie) 
Pamplin,  Palls  Church,  Va.,  whose  in- 
spirational writings  have  received 
statewide  attention: 

An  American's  Last  Will  and  Testament 

I  hereby  leave  to  every  American  citizen: 

The  American  flag,  wherever  she  flies,  on 
land  or  at  sea;  "The  Stars  and  Stripes". 
"Old  Glory",  her  50  stars  signifying  one 
united  Nation  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  Virginia  to  California,  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  from  Washington  to  Texas, 
flying  in  every  large  city  and  every  small 
town,  and  the  right  to  thrill  at  the  sight  of 
her  in  every  parade,  on  every  patriotic  holi- 
day and  every  time  you  view  her  every  day 
of  your  life. 

The  National  Anthem.  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner."  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key 
during  a  naval  bombardment  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Never  mind  if  you  can  not  hit 
the  high  note.  When  you  sing  out  "O'er  the 
land  of  the  free."  your  heart  wiU  soar,  and 
when  you  think  of  the  valiant  dead  and  the 
veterans  of  all  the  wars  to  hold  fast  to  that 
freedom,  you  will  truly  cherish  "the  home 
of  the  brave." 

The  colossal  statue  of  the  lady  with  the 
torch,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  possibly  the 
best  known  symbol  of  the  United  States, 
given  to  us  by  the  French  people.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  feet  high,  millions  of  new 
citizens  have  first  viewed  their  future  home 
where  they  would  live  in  freedom  with  their 
first  glimpse  of  this  famous  lady.  Keep  her 
torch  aglow.  Never  let  her  light  die  away. 
She  proclaims  liberty  for  every  one  of  us. 

The  Liberty  Bell,  that  historic  relic  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  display  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Never  forget 
it  rang  out  in  July  1776,  proclaiming  adop- 
tion of  the  "Declaration  of  Independence." 
That  bell  is  our  birthright.  Tell  your  chil- 
dren to  keep  its  promise  to  "Proclaim  liber- 
ty throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants thereof." 

Our  massive,  graceful  Capitol,  home  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  a  major  symbol  of  self- 
government.  Its  white  dome.  88  feet  above 
the  Potomac  River,  looms  over  you  and  you 
are  the  one  who  enters  the  voting  booth  and 
decides  the  identity  of  those  who  will  sit 
there  and  speak  for  you. 

The  White  House,  official  residence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  be- 
longs to  you,  the  people.  You  may  visit  It 
and  reflect  upon  your  country's  past  and 
reach  forward  toward  its  future.  Many  men 
have  lived  there  and  many  more  will  live 
there  in  the  future.  Some  will  be  great  men. 
Some  will  not,  but  all  will  become  a  part  of 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  The  choice  is 
yours  to  make  as  to  their  identity  but  the 
White  House  itself  is  the  personal  posses- 
sion of  every  American  citizen,  for  it  is  your 
vote  which  determines  the  occupant. 

The  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag." 
written  in  2  hours  on  an  August  evening  by 
Francis  Bellamy  and  published  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  on  September  8,  1892. 
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It  was  written  for  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  Stand  erect  when 
you  say  it.  Recite  it  with  pride.  Think  on  its 
meaning  and  never  forget  we  are  "one 
Nation,  under  God.  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. " 

And  last.  I  leave  to  you  the  motto  on  our 
currency,  "In  God  We  Trust."  Whatever 
your  religious  beliefs,  whatever  your  own 
personal  creed,  I  leave  to  you  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  belief  in  a  higher  power,  a  divine 
creator,  to  whom  you  may  look  for  solace 
and  comfort  in  time  of  grief  and  trouble  and 
to  whom  you  may  offer  prayers  of  Thanks- 
giving for  your  many  blessings  both  to  you 
and  to  your  Nation. 

As  my  beneficiaries  as  American  citizens,  I 
have  left  to  you  the  best  that  I  have,  for 
they  are  mine  as  well  as  yours.  I  leave  to 
you  these  national  treasures.  Guard  them 
well.  They  are  priceless.* 


THE  LEGACY  OF  HAROLD  KEEN 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  San  Diegans 
learned  June  26  of  the  death  of 
Harold  Keen,  a  distinguished  journal- 
ist and  one  of  the  pioneers  that  gave 
west  coast  media  the  substance  and 
credence  only  recently  recognized  na- 
tionally. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
Keen  personally.  However,  everyone 
who  heard  or  read  his  work  knew  what 
Keen  was  all  about:  professionalism, 
honesty,  insight.  This  is  the  Harold 
Keen  legacy. 

My  predecessor  as  Congressman 
from  California's  42d  District,  the 
Honorable  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  knew 
Harold  Keen  from  his  own  years  as  a 
broadcaster.  His  testimonial  to  Keen 
appeared  recently  in  the  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Keen's  Legacy.  Television's  Dilemma 
(By  Lionel  Van  Deerlin) 

Washington— Over  most  of  the  U.S..  said 
Charles  Kuralt.  local  television  news  is  de- 
livered by  handsome  young  men  with  pleas- 
ing ways,  who  wouldn't  recognize  a  real 
news  story  "if  it  came  up  and  hit  them  in 
the  coiffure." 

Harold  Keen  was  not  one  of  these.  He 
slouched.  He  delivered  his  material  too  fast. 
He  stuck  with  his  horn-rimmed  glasses  in- 
stead of  using  contact  lenses,  also  eschewing 
the  huge  prompter  rolls  just  under  the 
camera  that  make  it  seem  the  newscaster 
has  memorized  an  entire  script. 

No.  Harold  was  content  to  look  up  and 
down  from  typed  sheets  clutched  in  his 
hands— if  crowded  for  time,  he'd  seem  to  be 
bobbing  for  apples.  He  made  no  effort  to  be 
chatty.  The  robust  vigor  of  more  youthful 
days  had  long  since  left  him.  Yet  there 
never  was  a  time,  probably,  that  his  tech- 
niques would  have  pleased  the  casting-office 
types  whose  advice  now  sets  the  tone  for 
local  news  departments. 

It  might  be  said  that  Keen  had  only  one 
thing  going  for  him— credibility.  If  you  had 
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watched  TV  only  a  few  months  in  San 
Diego,  or  for  the  third  of  a  century  that 
Keen  was  a  part  of  it— you  came  to  linow 
you  could  depend  on  this  man.  Not  Just  on 
this  knowledge,  but  on  his  Judgment  too.  It 
was  something  the  smart  out-of-towners 
never  fully  understood. 

Both  at  the  networli  level  and  among  the 
750  or  so  commercial  TV  sUtions  that  serve 
communities  across  the  land,  news  program- 
ming has  undergone  radical  changes  over 
the  years.  It  was  first  regarded  (and  logged 
for  licensing  purposes  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission)  as  "public 
service."  This  slant  was  reflected  in  the  very 
style  of  news  presentation  in  the  early 
years— usually  stilted  and  pontifical.  News 
film,  when  available,  was  modeled  on  the 
old  movie  theater  newsreels. 

No  station  manager  expected  to  make 
money  on  news.  Most  were  pleased  if  their 
early  evening  reports  commanded  enough 
audience  to  carry  sizable  "numbers"  Into 
the  nighttime  enterUinment  schedule— a 
key  to  the  real  riches. 

NBC  launched  Chet  Huntley  and  David 
Brinkley  in  the  late  'SOs  as  the  first  half- 
hour  of  local  news.  Millions  of  Americans 
were  getting  into  the  habit  of  dinnertime 
news-watching.  Two  major  economic 
changes  ensued:  the  circulation  of  long- 
dominant  evening  newspapers  went  down, 
and  TV  news  began  making  money.  Camera 
crews,  editors  and  producers  represented  an 
investment,  and  owners  still  logged  news  as 
public  service— but  It  no  longer  had  to  be 
Justified  as  a  loss  leader. 

Today  many  stations  wrap  an  hour— and 
some,  90  minutes— of  locally  produced  news 
around  the  network  slot— for  a  purely  eco- 
nomic reason:  selling  conunercial  time  at 
station  rates  is  far  more  remunerative  than 
their  piddling  share  of  time  sold  by  the  net- 
work. This  is  why  local  licensees  have  resist- 
ed the  desire  of  all  three  networks  to 
stretch  the  national  news  time  to  45  min- 
utes or  an  hour,  as  Walter  Cronkite  recom- 
mended so  strongly  on  retirement. 

Formats  have  changed  too,  though  they 
remain  much  alike  from  station  to  station. 
The  general  newscaster  of  early  days  came 
to  be  designated  an  "anchor  man."  The  new 
style  is  co-anchors,  usually  a  man  and 
woman.  Generous  segments  always  have 
been  provided  for  sports  and  weather,  which 
advertising  solicitors  find  especially  sale- 
able, because  they  command  viewer  interest 
and  seem  certain  to  offend  no  one. 

As  more  stations  were  licensed.  Intense 
competition  developed  for  news  leadership. 
Station  management  auditioned  widely  for 
on-screen  personalities,  scores  of  whom  are 
now  represented  by  agents.  Remote  trucks 
and  Jacketed  camera  crews  became  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  station  promotion.  The 
nature  of  television  as  a  business  usually 
meant  that  top  management  had  come  up 
via  the  business  side.  Executives  thus  were 
less  Inclined  to  Judge  a  news  operation  by  its 
validity  than  by  the  "show  business"  quali- 
ties that  shaped  their  other  programming 
Judgments. 

Inevitable,  then,  was  the  emergence  of 
professional  consultants— teams  of  experts 
to  review  a  station's  news  operation,  rate 
the  performers  and  suggest  changes.  A  half- 
dozen  such  firms  have  prospered,  under 
names  like  Frank  Magid,  Media  Associates 
and  Research,  Inc.  And  if  you  were  to  ask 
what  they  linow  about  San  Diego's  needs  in 
such  places  as  Marion,  Iowa,  or  Southfield, 
Mich.,  or  Fairfax,  Va.— which  are  some  of 
the  bases  from  which  these  firms  operate— 
they'd     answer     that     broadcasters     have 
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common  problems  overriding  Individual  dif- 
ferences from  community  to  community. 

A  station  pays  anywhere  from  $40,000  to  a 
quarter-million  for  their  advice;  many  sur- 
render to  It  totally.  Thus  a  traveler  discov- 
ers that  almost  every  city  has  an  "Eyewit- 
ness News"  or  "Action  News."  On-air  talent 
is  seldom  much  older  than  30,  and  the 
women  are  stunning.  It's  virtually  forbidden 
to  allot  more  than  45  seconds  to  any  story— 
and  near  the  start  of  any  newscast  there 
should  be  some  appealing  file  featuring  ani- 
mals or  children. 

But  the  real  hallmark  among  all  these 
practitioners  is  the  informality,  the 
"happy"  touch.  When  calling  in  the  sport- 
caster  or  the  weather  expert,  the  anchor- 
man is  expected  to  add  light  comment,  with 
the  effect  of  suggesting  that  these  auxilia- 
ries are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Every- 
one on  the  set  then  Joins  in  laughter,  often 
far  heartier  than  seems  Justified  by  the 
level  of  wit. 

It  was  here  that  Keen  felt  least  at  ease 
under  the  new  format.  Harold's  forte  being 
serious  stuff,  he  could  be  visibly  put  off  by 
an  introduction  about  a  flat  tire  he  might 
have  experienced  on  the  way  to  work. 

Television,  obviously,  is  not  the  newspaper 
business,  where  Keen  had  honed  his  repor- 
torial  skills.  Ease  on  the  set  is  surely  prefer- 
able to  the  stiff  formality  and  doomsday  de- 
livery of  those  early  days.  But  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  need  to  know  as  Informed,  intel- 
ligent citizens  cannot  be  conveyed  through 
'"happy  talk." 

San  Diego's  immense  loss  In  the  passing  of 
Keen  should  prompt  the  decision-makers  to 
ponder  the  dilemma  his  example  poses  for 
television  news. 

Sure,  his  skills,  his  knowledge  and  his  in- 
tegrity were  well  enough  established  that 
Keen  survived  an  era  of  change. 

But  suppose  this  were  1948  again— would 
Keen  be  offered  a  Job  in  television?* 


CALIFORNIANS  WANT  A  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR 
ALL  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  last  months  have 
clearly  indicated  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  over  the  state  of  the 
economy,  I  have  been  gratified  to  find 
that  protection  of  the  environment 
and  stewardship  of  the  public  lands 
have  retained  their  prominence  as  pri- 
ority issues.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
will  be  holding  a  town  hall  meeting  on 
the  environment  in  my  district  this 
weekend. 

In  part,  this  meeting  is  in  response 
to  the  overwhelming  opposition  I  have 
heard  to  the  actions  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  James  Watt. 
I  think  that  the  alarm  over  his  policies 
is  by  no  means  particular  in  my  area.  I 
am  honored  that  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  the  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  will  join  me  in  Califor- 
nia for  the  meeting.  Although  I  have 
had  policy  disputes  on  various  issues 
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with  many  past  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, including  Stewart  Udall,  Wally 
Hickel,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  and  Cecil 
Andrus,  I  have  never  doubted  that 
these  men  supported  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  laws  they  administered.  Con- 
trary to  this,  the  current  Secretary 
seeks  not  to  manage  the  public's  natu- 
ral resources  for  all  Americans,  but 
rather  he  proposes  to  limit  acquisition 
of  new  wilderness  and  parkland  while 
turning  over  other  areas  to  special  in- 
terests. 

Secretary  Watt  is  not  serving  as  a 
proper  steward  of  the  public  lands. 
The  laws  designed  to  protect  our  natu- 
ral heritage  and  preserve  it  for  future 
generations  have  traditionally  enjoyed 
bipartisan  support.  I  believe  they  will 
continue  to  be  supported  by  this  Con- 
gress as  I  believe  the  public  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  laws  to  protect 
the  public  interest  in  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment and  adequate  public  lands, 
now  and  in  the  future.* 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS-NATION- 
AL AUTO  POLICY-PART  I 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reviving 
our  moribund  auto  industry  is  crucial 
to  a  bona  fide  economic  recovery  in 
America.  But  Detroit  is  languishing  in 
the  third  year  of  its  deepest  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  an  address  to  the 
sixth  annual  Automotive  News  World 
Congress,  the  president  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Douglas  A.  Fraser, 
issued  a  reasoned  appeal  to  all  Ameri- 
cans—in our  corporate  boardrooms,  in 
our  industrial  boiler  rooms,  in  our 
showrooms,  and  in  our  living  rooms— 
to  contribute  toward  establishment  of 
a  national  auto  policy. 

The  current  voluntary  restraints  on 
imported  Japanese  cars  represent  a 
significant  step  forward.  The  next  step 
was  recently  taken  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  largest  corporate  tax 
relief  bill  in  American  history.  No 
doubt  persists  about  the  availability  of 
huge  sums  of  investment  capital  to  be 
applied  toward  modernizing  and  re- 
tooling the  means  of  production  on 
our  basic  industries. 

Now  two  further  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  reverse  the  decline  of  our 
auto  industry  and  the  many  related  in- 
dustries. 

First,  we  must  insist  upon  fair  trade 
as  well  as  free  trade  among  the  world's 
leading  auto-producing  nations.  Open 
access  to  our  market  should  carry  with 
it  an  obligation  to  provide  our  people 
with  some  of  the  jobs  flowing  from 
that  commerce. 

Second,  public  pressure  and  Govern- 
ment pressure,  if  necessary,  should  be 
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brought  to  bear  upon  the  corporate 
managers  of  the  American-based  mul- 
tinational auto  companies  to  invest  in 
America.  Until  1980,  our  country  was 
the  leading  auto-manufacturing 
nation  in  the  world.  We  attained  that 
position  largely  through  the  hard 
work  and  productivity  of  American 
workers  as  well  as  the  resourcefulness 
of  enlightened,  compassionate  man- 
agement. Surely  with  160,000  Ameri- 
can auto  workers  unemployed  and 
with  Japan  having  surpassed  us  in  pro- 
duction, the  American-based  multina- 
tional auto  companies  ought  to  invest 
in  the  auto  industry  at  home  first. 
These  companies  in  their  past  glory 
thrived  on  American  freedom  and  en- 
terprise in  their  fledglings  stages.  Now 
if  our  auto  Industry  is  to  regain  its  vi- 
tality, these  business  leaders  ought  to 
respond  as  patriotic  Americans  and 
invest  in  America  where  the  jobs  are 
needed. 

I  commend  Doug  Fraser's  address  to 
my    colleagues    for    careful    consider- 
ation. It  will  be  reproduced  in  three  in- 
stallments. 
Speech    by    UAW    President    Douglas    A. 

Phaser  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Automotive 

News  World  Congress 

I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
what  can  be  done  to  help  bring  a  recovery 
to  what  has  been  the  worst  period  auto 
workers  have  experienced  since  the  Great 
E>epression. 

All  of  us  here  care  about  what  happens  to 
the  North  American  auto  industry.  Most  of 
us  strongly  hope  that  our  sick  auto  industry 
will  regain  Its  health. 

But  after  27  straight  months,  the  fever 
continues  unabated.  And,  even  worse,  the 
medicines  prescribed  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration and  the  auto  companies  will  only 
make  the  patient  worse. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  spoke  at  the  Auto- 
motive News  World  Congress,  we  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  impact  of  the  import  of- 
fensive by  the  Japanese  and  the  contracting 
of  the  economy  overall. 

Today,  more  than  two  years  after  it 
began,  the  auto  depression  goes  on.  In  fact, 
the  true  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  indus- 
try and  its  workers  really  remains  under- 
stated. 

Much  of  that  damage  is  permanent  and,  if 
it  continues,  will  result  in  a  further  disas- 
trous unraveling  of  the  nation's  fraying  in- 
dustrial fabric. 

I'm  sure  that  you  winced,  as  I  did  last 
week  when  the  sales  figures  for  the  first  ten 
days  of  July  were  announced.  General 
Motors  down  13.8  percent.  Ford  down  34.2 
percent.  American  Motors  down  18  percent. 
Volkswagen  of  America  down  14.6  percent. 

Only  Chrysler  showed  a  gain  over  the 
year  earlier— with  sales  up  13.6  p»ercent. 

Those  are  the  figures  you  read  about  in 
the  newspapers  and  hear  on  TV.  But  they 
really  don't  give  you  an  adequate  picture  of 
how  bad  sales  are. 

A  more  Interesting  comparison  is  to  exam- 
ine how  current  sales  stack  up  against  a 
good  year  in  the  auto  industry  like  1978, 
rather  than  a  depressed  year  like  1980. 

Looking  at  the  first  ten  days  of  July,  GM 
sales  are  off  a  whopping  40.3  percent  com- 
pared to  1978. 

Ford  was  down  42.6  percent.  Chrysler,  in- 
stead of  being  up  13.6  percent  was  down  24.4 
percent. 
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Those  figures  give  us  a  more  revealing  in- 
sight Into  what  the  auto  industry  is  experi- 
encing. 

The  annual  sales  rate  for  domestic  new 
car  sales  for  the  first  ten  days  of  July  was 
5.6  million— far  below  the  comparable 
annual  rate  in  1978  of  8.8  million. 

Let's  look  at  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  Compared  with  the  first  six  months  of 
1978,  U.S.  sales  of  North  American-built 
cars  during  the  period  January-June  1981 
were  down  30.4  percent,  sales  of  domestical- 
ly produced  trucks  were  down  a  staggering 
50.7  percent. 

Sales  of  imported  cars,  by  contrast,  were 
up  21  percent  compared  with  the  first  six 
months  of  1978. 

This  boosted  the  imports'  share  of  the 
total  U.S.  passenger  car  market  to  27.8  per- 
cent for  the  first  six  months  of  1981,  up 
from  18.1  percent  during  the  same  months 
of  1978. 

Truck  imports  comparing  the  same  peri- 
ods, soared  50  percent. 

To  make  matters  worse,  between  1970  and 
1980  the  value  of  motor  vehicle  parts  im- 
ported into  the  U.S.  from  countries  other 
than  Canada  skyrocketed  768  percent,  albeit 
from  a  very  low  base. 

Two-thirds  of  the  increase  has  occurred 
since  1975.  Substantial  increases  in  the 
volume  of  imported  parts  have  been  record- 
ed from  Europe,  Japan  and  Latin  America. 

Two  disturbing  developments  account  for 
these  huge  increases. 

First,  the  U.S.  companies  have  reduced 
the  domestic  content  of  cars  assembled  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Second,  as  the  number  of  imported  cars 
and  trucks  on  our  roads  has  grown,  more  re- 
placement parts  have  been  imported  from 
their  countries  of  origin. 

Too  often,  foreign  auto  companies  have 
unfairly  denied  domestic  parts  produces  the 
opportunity  to  sell  replacement  parts  to 
local  dealers  of  foreign  cars. 

Our  principal  Japanese  automotive  com- 
petitiors  were  adding  capacity  during  1980— 
despite  a  downturn  in  their  own  home 
market— at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  industry's 
capacity  utilization  had  plunged  to  a  post- 
war low  of  58  percent,  down  from  89  percent 
for  1978. 

Those  same  competitors  scheduled  heavy 
overtime,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
U.S.  auto  workers  stood  in  quarter-mile  long 
unemployment  lines. 

Presently,  over  160,000  auto  workers 
remain  out  of  work,  counting  only  the  laid- 
off  hourly  workers  at  General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler,  and  AMC. 

At  Chrysler  alone,  more  than  40.000  UAW 
members  are  presently  laid  off;  for  every 
three  UAW  members  on  the  job  at  that  cor- 
poration, two  others  are  not. 

Some  laid  off  workers  have  been  recalled 
by  the  auto  companies,  but  of  the  240,000 
auto  workers  on  layoff  at  the  Big  Four  in 
June  1980.  barely  over  a  third  had  been 
called  back  to  work  as  of  June  1981.  By  con- 
trast, a  year  after  the  trough  of  the  severe 
1974-75  recession— until  now  the  worst  auto 
slump  since  the  Great  Depression— three- 
fourtlis  of  the  laid  off  workers  were  back  on 
the  Job. 

The  impact  of  the  current  crisis  extends 
well  beyond  massive  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment among  workers  at  the  Big  Four.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
every  Job  in  auto  creates  2.3  additional  Jobs 
in  steel,  rubber,  glass,  textiles  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

In  terms  of  employment,  the  auto  indus- 
try constitutes  the  largest  single  industrial 
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sector  in  the  UJS.  economy;  it  used  21  per- 
cent of  the  steel  consumed  in  the  United 
States;  more  than  50  percent  of  the  mallea- 
ble iron  produced;  34  percent  of  the  zinc;  12 
percent  of  the  primary  aluminum;  13  per- 
cent of  the  copper,  and  60  percent  of  the 
synthetic  rubber. 

The  auto  crisis  has  reverberated  through- 
out this  entire  closely  linked  chain  of  pro- 
duction, leaving  innumerable  plant  closings, 
economic  devastation  and  massive  unem- 
ployment in  its  wake. 

All  told,  the  collapse  in  domestic  motor  ve- 
hicle sales  in  the  past  two  years  has  raised 
national  unemployment  by  an  average  oi  a 
full  percentage  point,  at  an  estimated  cost 
to  the  treasury  of  at  least  $25  billion  in  tax 
receipts  forgone,  unemployment  t>enefits 
and  other  forms  of  income  support. 

In  Michigan,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
the  highest  of  any  state  in  the  nation  and 
has  been  in  double  digits  for  18  consecutive 
months.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  and 
extended  unemployment  insurance  exhaus- 
tions in  Michigan  have  been  miming  at  the 
rate  of  20,000  per  month. 

Countless  thousands  of  unemployed  parts 
workers  never  obtained  any  l>enefits  under 
TAA,  due  to  a  cruel  inequity  in  that  pro- 
gram. Now  the  TAA  program,  which  cush- 
ioned the  hardships  somewhat  for  Jobless 
workers  and  their  communities,  is  falling 
victim  to  the  budget  cutters'  meat  axe.  The 
City  of  Detroit,  since  1914  the  nerve  center 
of  the  nation's— and  the  world's— auto  in- 
dustry, has  faced  a  potential  financial  col- 
lapse. 

The  bleakness  of  the  past  two  years  is 
made  even  more  stark  by  the  heavy  weight 
of  uncertainty  which  clouds  every  auto 
worker's  future  and  that  of  every  person 
with  a  stake  in  the  industry's  future.  Some 
exp)erts  have  begun  expressing  doubts  pub- 
licly about  whether  there  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant domestic  motor  vehicle  industry  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Considering  that  the 
U.S.  is  the  world's  largest  motor  vehicle 
market  by  far  and.  until  1980,  the  largest 
producer,  that  would  be  an  industrial  deba- 
cle with  no  parallel  in  economic  history. 

The  UAW  does  not  share  this  extreme 
pessimism,  but  we  fully  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  only  a  rational  and  coherent 
national  auto  policy— oriented  toward  main- 
taining employment— can  be  relied  upon  to 
stave  off  industrial  catastrophe. 

The  only  auto  r>olicy  our  country  has 
today  is  the  lack  of  one.  I  guess  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  world  view  President 
Reagan  has  of  getting  government  out  of 
the  way  so  the  hallowed  free  market  can 
solve  all  the  problems. 

Fortunately,  there  are  enough  people 
around  with  common  sense  who  have  begun 
to  speak  out  against  the  view  that  market 
forces  alone  can  solve  the  auto  industry's 
problems.  They  understand  that  the  ""invisi- 
ble hand"  of  Adam  Smith  actually  is  a  fist 
pummelling  the  auto  industry  and  its  work- 
ers day  after  day  with  body  blows  doing  per- 
manent damage. 

What  we  need  is  a  government  which  has 
the  same  degree  of  concern  for  auto  workers 
and  the  auto  industry  as  the  governments 
of  our  major  competitors  in  this  sector.  We 
need  an  auto  policy  that  aims  to  create  a  cli- 
mate in  which  industry  doesn't  Just  limp 
along,  but  thrives  instead.  That  means  a 
policy  that  enables  us  to  be  competitive  not 
on  the  basis  of  reducing  wages  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  but  rather  by  im- 
proved productivity,  quality  and  innova- 
tion.* 
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A  FARM  POUCY  SHOWDOWN 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  weeks  the  House  will  consid- 
er the  farm  bill  of  1981.  The  sugar 
loan  program,  peanut  allotment  pro- 
gram, and  dairy  price  support  program 
contained  in  this  bill  are  unnecessary 
and  indefensible  special  interest  pro- 
grams which  are  intolerable  to  the 
American  consumer.  An  editorial  in 
the  September  21  issue  of  Business 
Week  points  to  the  ridiculous  nature 
of  these  runaway  programs.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
at  this  point  would  request  it  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

[Prom  Business  Week,  Sept.  21,  19811 
A  Farm  Policy  Showdown 

The  omnibus  farm  bill  now  coming  up  in 
Congress  will  be  a  major  test  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  determination  to  cut  gov- 
ernment spending  and  of  its  power  to  do  so. 
The  bill  will  set  farm  policy  for  the  next 
four  years.  With  farm  Income  softening, 
every  lOU  the  Administration  issued  in  its 
struggle  to  get  the  budget  cuts  and  the  tax 
bin  through  Congress  will  now  be  presented 
for  payment.  Unless  it  can  hold  out  for  a 
program  that  ties  farm  prices  to  the  market 
Instead  of  propping  them  at  unreal  levels, 
the  Administration's  whole  campaign 
against  Inflation  will  lose  credibility. 

There  are  plenty  of  opponents  of  such 
provisions  as  the  support  programs  for  to- 
bacco, peanuts,  and  sugar.  But  the  Adminis- 
tration has  already  conceded  privately  that 
It  would  not  veto  the  whole  package  to 
knock  out  individual  provisions.  And  it  is  al- 
ready obvious  that  the  two  biggest  groups 
within  the  agricultual  sector— grain  farmers 
and  dairymen— are  not  thinking  in  terms  of 
restraint.  Drafts  of  the  milk  program  al- 
ready adopted  by  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  could  cost  as  much  as 
$1  billion  in  federal  outlays  in  1982.  Direct 
payments  to  wheat  growers  in  the  same 
period  threaten  to  hit  $325  million  under 
the  target  price  program,  which  compen- 
sates farmers  when  market  prices  drop 
below  specified  levels. 

For  most  of  this  century,  the  government 
has  given  the  farmer  special  help— at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer. 
But  agriculture  is  a  strong  industry  now. 
The  typical,  mechanized  U.S.  farm  Is  the 
envy  of  the  world  for  Its  efficiency  and  the 
income  it  generates.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
pushing  up  prices  and  piling  on  government 
spending  to  assist  an  economic  sector  that  Is 
capable  of  standing  on  its  own.  It  is  time  to 
start  turning  farm  prices  back  to  the  free 
market.* 
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THE  HELEN  KELLER  NATIONAL 
CENTER:  GOING  FORWARD 
WITH  VIGOR  AND  SUCCESS 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  nationally  distributed  Sunday  sup- 
plement. Parade  magazine,  ran  an  arti- 
cle in  its  September  8,  1981.  edition 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  of  our  constituents 
who  might  benefit  from  the  informa- 
tion which  it  contains. 

The  article,  about  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  in  Sands  Point.  N.Y.. 
is  as  concise,  informative,  and  moving 
a  description  of  this  unique  center  as  I 
have  yet  to  see  in  print. 

The  Helen  Keller  National  Center  is 
a  national  institution,  and  a  unique 
one  at  that.  It  is  a  pioneering  center 
for  a  successful  and  unprecedented 
level  of  rehabilitation  for  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  verbally  impaired  youths 
and  adults  of  America.  Since  the  cen- 
ter's beginning  in  the  mid-1960's,  the 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  has 
become  an  internationally  recognized 
institution  not  only  for  its  successful 
individualized  training  activities,  but 
also  for  its  unique  preparation  and  dis- 
semination of  teaching  materials  for 
the  world's  similarly  impaired. 

The  Helen  Keller  Center  serves  deaf, 
blind,  and  verbally  impaired  people 
from  every  State  and  territory.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  truly  national  center 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  personally  inter- 
vened with  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  to 
dislodge  the  center  from  inclusion  in  a 
block  grant  that  would  incorporate 
many  programs  for  the  handicapped.  I 
was  successful  in  this  effort,  as  the 
center  was  so  removed  within  the 
second  budget  reconciliation  bill  which 
we  passed. 

I  impressed  Mr.  Stockman  and  his 
staff  into  supporting  efforts  to  excuse 
the  Center  from  the  block  grant  be- 
cause of  its  unique  national  status,  na- 
tionwide clientele,  successful  record, 
prudent  use  of  appropriations,  and 
production  of  vital  and  excellent 
teaching  materials  for  national  aSid 
international  use. 

I  felt  that  inclusion  in  the  block 
grant  would,  as  the  Center's  manage- 
ment indicated  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions' Subcommittee  on  Labor— Health 
and  Human  Services,  jeopardize  con- 
tinued special  funding,  and  would  fail 
to  allow  the  Center  to  grow  with 
demand  and  accomplishment.  A  truly 
national  Center  should  not  have  been 
left  to  the  possible  whims  and  caprices 
of  block  grant  funding. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  institution  deals 
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with  a  most  serious  set  of  physical 
handicaps,  and  successfully  trains  and 
occupationally  places  most  of  these 
clients.  While  the  Helen  Keller  Center 
cannot  reach  each  of  the  more  than 
15,000  eligible  clients,  it  stands  as  a 
beacon  of  realistic  hope  for  all  such 
persons.  In  addition,  the  methods  de- 
veloped and  in  progress  in  Sands  Point 
will  reach  out  to  help  scores  of  similar- 
ly afflicted  people  the  world  over. 

This  task  would  appear  to  be  prohib- 
itively expensive,  but  due  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility practiced  by  the  Center,  it 
is  not. 

The  Center  operates  on  a  budget  of 
$3.5  million.  It  could  use  more,  as  it 
has  done  optimal  work  in  training  and 
commimicating.  Hence,  the  demand 
for  inclusion  and  expansion  is  justi- 
fied. For  once,  a  justification  for  an  in- 
creased government  appropriation 
squarely  rests  on  the  ground  of  need- 
ing more  to  continue  doing  an  excel- 
lent job.  More  is  needed,  as  a  great 
deal  was  done  with  less. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  offer  Ms.  Carpentier's  article, 
'Beyond  Help?"  to  my  colleagues  and 
their  interested  constituents  for  their 
attention: 

BrroND  Help? 
(By  Fran  Carpentier) 

Imagine  yourself  trapped  Inside  a  room 
with  no  windows,  no  doors,  no  phones  or 
clocks  or  radios.  A  room  so  dark  that  when 
you  try  to  escape  you  stumble  into  the 
unseen  furniture,  and  so  silent  that  you 
cannot  hear  the  signal  when  someone  comes 
to  rescue  you.  You  desperately  want  to  get 
out,  but  what  can  you  do?  You  collapse  and 
pound  your  frustration  Into  the  floor.  Or 
else,  you  Just  sit.  And  wait. 

More  than  15,000  deaf-blind  Americans 
are  waiting  to  be  freed  from  their  silent, 
colorless  worlds.  Some  are  Institutionalized. 
Others  stay  at  home,  day  after  day.  The 
luckier  ones  attend  classes  for  the  deaf  or 
schools  for  the  blind,  which  are  sadly  inad- 
equate for  the  special  needs  of  their  double 
handicap.  Yet  all  of  them  are  victims  of  a 
popular  myth  that  the  hardships  of  being 
deaf-blind  were  wiped  out  100  years  ago 
when  Helen  Keller  learned  to  see  and  hear 
and  talk  with  her  fingers. 

The  public  has  to  be  reminded  that  the 
deaf-blind  are  still  with  us,  says  Susan 
HaJJar.  head  of  the  communications  skills 
department  at  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  in 
Sands  Point,  N.Y.  But  we  also  have  to  show 
them,  says  HaJJar,  "that  the  limitations  of 
the  deaf-blind  do  not  preclude  a  whole 
range  of  possibilities." 

Most  of  the  deaf-blind— about  50  per- 
cent—have Usher's  Syndrome,  a  congenital 
disease  In  which  the  child  Is  bom  deaf  then, 
without  warning,  loses  his  sight  in  his  teen 
years.  Under  federal  law,  each  state  is  re- 
sponsible for  educating  these  handicapped 
to  age  16.  The  Helen  Keller  Center,  the  only 
national  facility  that  exclusively  serves  the 
deaf-blind,  picks  up  where  the  states  leave 
off.  There,  deaf-blind  clients  (or  "trainees") 
from  the  50  states  and  territories  each  re- 
ceive an  individually  tailored  schedule  of 
daily  classes  in  such  commimications  skills 
as  sign  language,  Braille,  or  print-on-palm 
spelling.  Also  taught  at  the  25-acre  wooded 
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complex  on  Long  Island's  north  shore  are 
daily  living  skills— cooking,  housekeeping, 
handling  paper  currency,  budget  balanc- 
ing—and mobility  training,  industrial  arts 
and  recreation  therapy. 

"Isolation  is  still  the  biggest  problem  for 
the  deaf -blind  because  they  are  so  cut  off 
from  everything,"  says  Terry  Carr,  a  com- 
munications skills  instructor.  "The  first 
time  I  meet  my  client,  I  introduce  myself  by 
forming  my  name  into  his  hand."  Carr  says. 
"If  no  communication  is  possible,  we  Just 
hold  hands  and  be  together.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  to  do  is  to  establish  trust.  A 
person  who's  been  isolated— maybe  neglect- 
ed or  even  abused— for  so  long  needs  to  feel 
that  there's  somebody  out  there  who  cares. 
Touch  is  really  the  most  important  commu- 
nicator we  have  here." 

Associate  Director  Jules  Cote  says  that 
"Helen  Keller  type"  miracles  really  do 
happen  at  the  center.  "We  had  one  42-year- 
old  client  with  only  the  very  slightest  hear- 
ing who  had  t>een  in  an  institution  since  he 
was  5.  When  we  started  working  with  him. 
we  were  amazed  at  how  much  knowledge  he 
had.  He  told  us  about  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Civil  War  and  all  the  space  flights! 

It  seems  that  nobody  in  his  ward  had  ever 
paid  any  attention  to  him.  Every  day  he 
used  to  move  his  chair  way  up  close  to  the 
TV  where  he'd  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
sounds.  Then  he  would  turn  to  the  public 
television  station  and  listen.  All  the  educa- 
tion he  ever  got  was  on  his  own!  "And"  says 
Cote,  "his  is  not  a  rare  story." 

"You  wonder  how  the  deaf-blind  survive. 
Think  of  the  amount  of  guts  it  took  that 
man  to  survive  like  that  for  37  years  and 
still  have  an  intact  mind.  It's  like  being  in 
solitary  confinement.  You  know,"  says  Cote, 
who  is  legally  blind  himself,  "it's  beautiful 
what  the  human  spirit  can  endure."* 


VOODOO  ECONOMICS 
THREATEN  DEFENSE 


HON.  STEVE  NEAL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin 
to  consider  the  administration's  pro- 
posals to  cut  back  on  defense  spending 
for  the  next  few  years,  I  think  we 
must  find  the  answers  to  several  Im- 
portant questions. 

The  first  of  these  questions  Is:  If  the 
administration's  original  projections 
of  our  defense  needs  were  correct,  is  it 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  them  by  $13  billion  to 
$30  billion? 

The  second  question  arises  from  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  first.  If  It  is 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  country  to 
cut  back  on  defense  spending  just  2 
ftionths  after  a  barebones  budget  was 
adopted,  were  our  defense  needs  accu- 
rately portrayed  in  the  first  place? 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  we 
must  provide  the  best  defense  estab- 
lishment that  we  can  afford— and  that, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  now  afford 
the  weapons  that  2  months  ago  were 
deemed  essential  to  close  the  so-called 
window  of  vulnerability.  Nor  does  It 
make  sense  to  provide  more  than  we 
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need  in  this  time  of  economic  insecu- 
rity, when  a  top  priority  must  also  be 
given  to  balancing  the  budget,  lower- 
ing Government  spending,  bringing 
down  Interest  rates,  and  winning  the 
war  against  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  administration  did  not  give  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  the  interrela- 
tionship of  economic  strength  and 
military  preparedness.  We  cannot 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense 
with  a  weak  economy;  and  a  strong 
economy  may  be  a  transient  prosperi- 
ty without  a  military  establishment 
sufficient  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
allies. 

We  are  led  to  wonder,  then,  if  some- 
thing of  our  national  defense  capabil- 
ity is  about  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  tax 
cut  whose  economic  benefits  are  now 
being  seriously  questioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  contained  an  excel- 
lent article  along  these  lines  by  James 
R.  Schleslnger,  who  was  Director  of 
the  CIA  and  also  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  President  Nixon,  as  well  as  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  under  President 
Carter.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mr.  Schleslnger's  comments 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  Insert  them  In 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9.  1981] 

Reagan's  Budgetary  Dunkirk 

(By  James  R.  Schleslnger) 

The  last  rites  have  now  been  pronounced 
over  the  great  rearmament  boomlet  of  1981. 
Its  demise  had  been  expected  by  the  diag- 
nosticians for  some  time.  Like  Halley's 
comet,  it  visited  us  and  then  departed  quick- 
ly, trailing  only  a  long  (though  quite  insub- 
stantial) tail  deserving  further  observation. 

For  the  past  six  months  the  defense 
debate  has  f(x;used  on  the  wrong  issue: 
could  the  "immense"  funds  ostensibly  being 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  usefully  spent  in  significantly  en- 
hancing the  security  of  our  international 
position.  With  the  Soviet  Union  outspend- 
ing  the  United  States  by  some  50  percent  on 
defense  generally  and  by  a  disturbing  85 
percent  in  the  critical  area  of  military  in- 
vestment (procurement),  with  conventional 
capabilities  in  Europe  porous  and  relatively 
weak  and  theater  nuclear  forces  now  over- 
shadowed by  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  deterrence  flimsy  (at  best)  in  the 
region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  despite  the 
West's  enhanced  interests  and  responsibil- 
ities, with  the  naval  balance  deteriorating  in 
the  Far  East,  and  with  trouble  even  in  the 
Caribbean  (and  an  evanescent  threat  "to  go 
to  the  source")— not  to  mention  concern 
about  the  strategic  balance.  Minuteman  vul- 
nerability and  aging  B52s— that  should  have 
been  an  issue  in  principle  easy  to  resolve. 
Yet,  all  along  the  real  question  should  have 
been— given  the  administration's  fiscal  pro- 
posals—how to  maintain  adequate  deter- 
rence with  growing  responsibilities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  with  resources  dramati- 
cally less  than  those  invested  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Seven  months  have  been  wasted  on  an  ir- 
relevant debate.  We  shall  now  have  to  make 
do  with  a  smaller  growth  in  defense  re- 
sources than  that  projected  by  the  Carter 
administration— previously     denounced     as 
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hopelessly  inadequate.  So  much  for 
"'making  America  strong  again. "  "closing 
the  window  of  vulnerability"  and  the  vaunt- 
ed "superiority"  so  casually  endorsed  in  the 
Republican  platform. 

The  unavoidable  outcome,  given  its  fiscal 
goals,  seems  genuinely  to  have  surprised  the 
Reagan  administration.  Disregarding  the 
normal  laws  of  arithmetic,  and  bemused  by 
its  own  distortions  of  supply-side  economics 
(alternatively  known  as  "voodoo  econom- 
ics." snake  oil  or  the  Tooth  Fairy),  it  lulled 
its  pro-defense  supporters  (and  itself)  with 
farfetched  projections  supposedly  demon- 
strating that  the  proposed  rearmament 
effort  could  be  achieved  in  the  face  of  a 
massive  shrinkage  of  the  tax  base. 

According  to  the  initial  mythology,  dra- 
maticsdly  lower  interest  rates  and  cutting 
the  "balance  of  government"  almost  in  half 
(everything  beyond  interest  payments,  de- 
fense and  the  "social  safety  net")  would 
permit  the  achievement  of  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  But  interest  rates  have 
risen  rather  than  fallen,  and  only  so  much 
blood  can  be  squeezed  from  the  "balance  of 
government"  turnip,  so  the  cuts  unavoid- 
ably must  now  come  from  the  fenced  ""social 
safety  net"  or  from  defense.  More  signifi- 
cantly, the  recent  tax  legislation— which 
seems  likely  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
single  most  irresponsible  fiscal  action  of 
modem  times— reduced  the  tax  base  to  19 
percent  of  the  GNP  by  1984  (with  expendi- 
tures running  some  22  percent  of  the  GNP), 
a  revenue  reduction  of  $150  billion  or  rough- 
ly 17  percent.  As  an  offset,  some  $35  billion 
in  non-defense  expenditure  reductions  have 
now  been  achieved— less  than  one-third  of 
those  projected  for  1984,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  revenue  loss. 

The  budget  director,  occupationally  de- 
barred from  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Tooth 
Fairy,  has  now  read  the  grim  arithmetic— 
the  equivalent  of  a  Budgetary  Dunkirk.  The 
fiscal  consequences  may  be  briefly,  if  sadly, 
stated.  Unless  the  tax  reductions  are  re- 
versed—which seems  unlikely— on  the  basis 
of  present  legislation  and  projected  defense 
spending,  the  nation  faces  growing  budget 
deficits  of  $65  billion  in  1982,  $90  billion  in 
1983  and  $120  billion  in  1984.  Non-defense 
reductions  will  be  increasingly  hard  to 
achieve.  Thus,  only  the  total  Jettisoning  of 
the  administration's  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  will  permit  even  a  modified  defense 
buildup  to  survive. 

Nor  should  one  believe  that  with  the  half- 
announced  cuts  for  defense  of  $20-$30  pil- 
lion we  have  reached  the  end  of  likely  de- 
fense reductions.  The  best  current  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  is  $715-$720  bU- 
lion  ($20-$25  billion  over  ceiling).  The  ceil- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1983  in  the  revised 
Reagan  budget  is  $732  billion— a  total  in- 
crease over  1982  of  $12-$17  billion.  Limiting 
spending  to  this  ostensible  ceiling,  given 
probable  inflation  rates,  would  imply  a  re- 
duction of  real  federal  expenditures  by  6-7 
percent.  Not  very  likely.  Far  more  probably 
1983  expenditures  will  run  roughly  to  $775 
billion— a  sum  $45  billion  over  the  presump- 
tive ceiling.  Substantially  to  reduce  the  out- 
year  deficits,  given  the  growing  difficulty  in 
achieving  non-defense  cuts,  would  probably 
require  that  some  three  out  of  four  dollars 
in  reductions  come  from  defense. 

One  can  always  spend  less— by  doing  less. 
Gone  now  are  the  fancies  of  nine  additional 
tactical  air  wings,  of  three  additional  Army 
divisions.  Gone,  too,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
600-ship  Navy— unless,  like  Jefferson,  we 
provide  mostly  frigates  or  gunboats.  Em- 
barking on  major  new  systems  like  MX  or 
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Bl  or  new  acquisitions  like  carrier  task 
forces  will  ultimately  lead  to  an  ill-balanced 
force  by  leaving  insufficient  funds  for  oper- 
ations, readiness  and  sustainability. 

The  planned  buildup  for  NATO  will  have 
to  be  reduced— especially  so  in  light  of 
Indian  Ocean  requirements.  What  an  ideal 
moment,  given  the  anti-nuclear  tide  running 
in  Europe,  to  increase  the  degree  of  depend- 
ence on  nuclear  weapons  and  diminish  con- 
ventional capabilities. 

The  international  ramifications  are  disqui- 
eting—to say  the  least.  The  already  appre- 
hensive Europeans  will  conclude  that,  while 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  disturb  the 
international  scene  by  threatening  to 
launch  an  arms  race,  it  is  now  seen  to  be  un- 
willing to  provide  the  resources  either  to 
run  the  race  or  to  provide  additional  mili- 
tary muscle.  The  Soviets  will  not  be  loath  to 
exploit  those  European  apprehensions. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  will  conclude  that,  de- 
spite American  bluster,  they  have  little  to 
fear  in  terms  of  additional  forces  to  narrow 
the  growing  disparity  in  military  capabili- 
ties. As  for  the  Japanese  (and  others),  this 
notable  example  implies  that  we  might  as 
well  abandon  the  effort  to  persuade  them 
significantly  to  increase  defense  spending. 

In  creating  and  maintaining  forces,  wish- 
ful thinking  is  no  substitute  for  an  adequate 
tax  base.  In  this  ill-fated  venture  the  cycle 
from  bold  words  to  budget  cuts  has  been  the 
shortest  on  record— a  kind  of  instantaneous 
New  Look.  The  historic  failure  lies  in  so  cas- 
ually dissipating  the  carefully  forged  na- 
tional consensus  supporting  higher  defense 
spending— while  leaving  in  the  public  mind 
the  illusion  that  a  sizable  new  defense  effort 
has  actually  been  launched.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE- 
ESSES 


ILYA 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  and  voice  my  con- 
cern for  a  particular  Soviet  "refuse- 
nik"  as  part  of  the  continuing  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil,  1981.  As  you  know, 
the  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  is  a  mean- 
ingful and  effective  congressional 
effort  to  draw  attention  to  the  cease- 
less oppression  of  Jews  and  others  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  demonstrate 
bipartisan  congressional  support  for 
individuals  and  families  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  the  free  world.  As  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  Vigil,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  coUeages  today  to 
the  plight  of  Mr.  Ilya  Esses  and  his 
family  who  have  been  seeking  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  since 
1973. 

Trained  as  a  mathematician,  Ilya 
E^es  was  employed  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Lithuania,  and  later  as  a 
lecturer  in  mathematics  in  a  Moscow 
medical  institute.  Since  his  application 
to  emigrate,  however,  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  job.  During  this  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  studying  the 
tenets  and  customs  of  Judaism,  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  a  country  which  frowns  on 
religious  study  and  practice.  With  a 
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handful  of  materials  from  the  West, 
he  taught  himself  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, Torah.  and  Talmud.  He  has 
now  become  the  unofficial  "rabbi"  of 
Jewish  activists  in  Moscow,  organizing 
gatherings  around  Jewish  holidays 
and  using  these  occasions  to  teach  his 
friends  about  Jewish  traditions. 

Ilya  has  consistently  been  harassed 
by  the  KGB  for  these  activities.  His 
home  has  been  raided  and  materials 
confiscated.  A  Hebrew  class  that  he 
teaches  has  been  regularly  disrupted, 
and  he  has  been  threatened  with 
arrest  on  several  occasions.  With  the 
recent  Soviet  crackdown  on  the  flour- 
ishing Jewish  cultural  movement  and 
the  arrest  of  a  number  of  its  promi- 
nent leaders,  Ilya's  situation  continues 
to  worsen. 

Soviet  officials  have  repeatedly 
denied  Mr.  Esses  and  his  wife  Anya 
the  right  to  emigrate  on  the  grounds 
that  Anya  Esses  was  allegedly  exposed 
to  "secrets"  while  she  was  employed  in 
the  construction  industry  in  1971.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  information  that 
Anya  Esses  may  have  been  exposed  to 
over  10  years  ago  could  still  be  rele- 
vant to  her  application  to  emigrate. 
The  Esses  and  their  three  small  chil- 
dren have  been  waiting  for  over  8 
years  to  be  reunited  with  Mr.  Esses' 
parents  who  reside  in  Israel.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  both  the  U.N.  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights  and  the 
1975  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed,  the  Esses 
have  the  basic  right  to  be  reunited 
with  the  rest  of  their  separated 
family. 

The  recent  dramatic  decline  in 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union— to  its  lowest  level  in  10  years— 
and  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent Jewish  activist  leaders  is  of  great 
concern  to  our  entire  Nation.  The 
granting  of  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Ilya  Esses  and  his  family— and  to  the 
estimated  50,000  others  who  have  also 
been  denied  such  permission— would 
be  an  important  step  to  improving  the 
strained  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  Forty-nine  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  joined  me  in  petitioning 
Soviet  officials  for  the  release  of  the 
Esses  family.  It  is  my  hope  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  continue  to 
join  me  in  my  efforts  to  secure  emigra- 
tion rights  for  the  Esses  family  and 
others  who  seek  reunion  and  free- 
dom.* 


ANGOLA  INVADED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  I  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Resolution  212,  that  both  con- 
demns the  South  African  Government 
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for  its  illegal  incursion  into  Angola 
this  August,  and  disapproves  the  U.S. 
veto  of  the  United  Nations  resolution 
condemning  the  South  Africans.  I  take 
these  steps  because  I  feel  that  first, 
the  South  African  invasion  presents  a 
serious  danger  to  the  peace  and  stabili- 
ty of  that  region,  and  second,  that  the 
American  reaction  to  the  raid  was  irre- 
sponsible, and  damaging  to  our  inter- 
est in  Africa.  Let  me  elaborate. 

On  August  24,  the  South  African 
Armed  Forces  invaded  southern 
Angola  from  its  bases  in  Namibia.  This 
act  of  aggression  was  in  violation  of 
international  law,  and  is  of  significant 
concern  to  the  international  commimi- 
ty.  The  circumstances  surrounding 
South  African  involvement  in  Namibia 
add  to  this  concern.  The  South  Afri- 
can Government  has  been  administer- 
ing the  trust  territory  of  Namibia  for 
the  past  61  years.  They  were  first 
given  this  privilege  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1920,  and  it  was  held  legally 
until  1967,  when  the  United  Nations, 
which  took  over  the  responsibility  for 
trust  territories  from  the  defunct 
League  of  Nations,  revoked  South  Af- 
rica's mandate  for  administering  the 
territory.  Since  then,  South  Africa's 
claim  to  the  territory  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  illegitimate.  Yet.  they  have 
continued  to  administer  the  territory, 
and  have  denied  the  majority  people 
of  the  territory  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine their  future.  Further,  they 
have  set  up  an  apartheid  system  simi- 
lar to  that  in  South  Africa,  reserving 
the  resources  and  the  political  control 
of  the  territory  for  the  white  minority. 
Finally,  to  preserve  their  control,  they 
have  stationed  thousands  of  troops  in 
the  territory.  They  have  refused  to 
recognize  the  organization  that  repre- 
sents the  native  population.  The 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion, (SWAPO),  which  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations  as  a  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  Namibian 
people.  Namibia  is  rim  like  a  colony;  a 
small  majority  dictating  to  a  disen- 
franchised majority,  with  South  Afri- 
can military  might  supplying  the  only 
legitimacy  for  the  government. 

It  was  from  Namibia  that  the  Angola 
raid  was  launched.  The  raid  was  pur- 
portedly to  protect  Namibia  from  the 
SWAPO  guerrillas  operating  out  of 
Angolan  bases,  and  the  South  Africans 
claim  that  they  were  forced  to  invade 
Angola  to  stop  the  violence  in  Namib- 
ia. This  defense  has  two  flaws.  First,  in 
January  of  this  year  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  was  approached  by 
SWAPO  President  Sam  Nujoma  with 
an  offer  of  a  cease  fire.  The  South  Af- 
ricans rejected  this  offer,  which  un- 
dercuts their  claim  of  being  interested 
in  peace  in  the  area.  Second,  it  is  the 
existence  of  a  repressive  apartheid 
system  in  Namibia  that  has  precipitat- 
ed the  violence  there.  South  African 
policy  in  Namibia  has  denied  a  people 
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their  right  to  self-determination,  and 
it  has  embroiled  another  sovereign 
state  in  the  dispute.  For  these  reasons, 
and  because  of  the  potential  for  fur- 
ther instability  in  the  region,  the 
international  community  is  rightly 
concerned  with  the  situation  in  south- 
em  Africa,  and  its  potential  for  dis- 
rupting other  nations  on  the  continent 
as  well.  The  U.N.  resolution  was  a  re- 
sponsible expression  of  this  concern. 

The  American  response  to  the  raid 
was  chilling  to  anyone  who  is  interest- 
ed in  achieving  racial  and  political 
equality  in  South  Africa,  and  a  settle- 
ment to  the  Namibia  situation.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  has  claimed 
that  the  administration  did  not  want 
to  choose  between  black  and  white  in 
South  Africa,  meaning  I  suppose  that 
it  does  not  matter  that  the  apartheid 
regime  in  South  Africa  is  politically 
and  morally  indefensible,  its  interest 
in  preserving  itself  is  as  important  to 
the  administration  as  the  interests  of 
the  17  million  people  who  exist  there 
without  political  or  human  rights.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  refuses  to  condemn 
the  South  African  regime  for  its  raid 
in  Angola,  saying  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  violence  there, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  South  Afri- 
can military  presence  is  the  reason  for 
violence  in  Namibia. 

We  have  critical,  strategic  and  politi- 
cal interests  in  Africa.  On  this  issue, 
the  administration  and  I  would  agree. 
However,  I  must  state  emphatically 
that  one  of  those  interests  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  abhorrent  apartheid 
policy  that  exists  in  South  Africa,  and 
which  the  South  Africans  have  insti- 
tuted in  South-West  Africa.  Not  only 
is  this  goal  important  to  us  as  a  demo- 
cratic, multiracial  society;  it  is  a  basis 
for  our  ties  with  the  rest  of  black 
Africa,  which  considers  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  most  egregious  system  of 
government  as  the  No.  1  political  issue 
on  the  continent.  Our  prestige  as  a 
free  and  just  nation,  and  our  relation- 
ships with  black  Africa,  are  dependent 
on  continued  active  opposition  to  the 
system  of  apartheid.  The  administra- 
tion, judging  from  its  reaction  to  the 
South  African  raid,  seems  to  be  hedg- 
ing on  the  American  commitment  to 
racial  equality  in  southern  Africa.  The 
reasons  the  administration  gave  for 
not  strongly  criticizing  the  South  Afri- 
cans could  have  been  written  by  the 
South  African  Foreign  Ministry.  The 
South  Africans  have  been  trying  for 
years  to  convince  the  American  people 
and  Government  that  the  Communist 
threat  in  southern  Africa  should  be 
our  real  concern,  and  that  their  inter- 
nal policies  should  not  be  the  basis  for 
our  relations  with  them.  They  have  in- 
sisted that  they  are  the  bulwark  of  an- 
ticommunism  in  the  region,  and  that 
we  should  be  alined  with  them. 

This  rhetoric  is  strikingly  similar  to 
what  we  hear  from  the  Reagan  admin- 
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istration;  the  emphasis  on  combatting 
Soviet  influence  in  Africa,  and  a  back- 
ing away  from  any  criticism  of  the 
South  African  Government.  The  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  number  of  re- 
marlis  mildly  critical  of  the  apartheid 
system,  but  nothing  that  could  be 
characterized  as  supportive  of  efforts 
to  end  that  system.  Now,  in  the  wake 
of  an  act  of  international  aggression, 
undertaken  from  bases  in  a  territory 
held  in  defiance  of  international  law, 
the  United  States  has  seen  fit  to  hide 
oehind  the  cloak  of  anticommunism  to 
soft-pedal  criticism  of  the  South  Afri- 
can action.  I  contend  that  this  position 
is  dangerous.  The  administration  is 
clearly  moving  toward  the  policy  in 
southern  Africa  that  the  Botha  gov- 
ernment desires;  a  tacit  military  alli- 
ance with  South  Africa,  with  little  or 
no  pressure  on  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  reform  its  internal  racial 
policies.  Not  only  is  this  policy  suspect 
for  moral  reasons,  it  is  politically 
unwise.  It  is  not  in  the  American  inter- 
est to  alienate  black  Africa  and  our 
Western  allies  for  the  sake  of  an  alli- 
ance with  South  Africa  against  a 
rather  small  Soviet  presence  in 
Angola. 

What  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  is  to  pursue  a  policy  in 
southern  Africa  that  will  lead  to  en- 
lightened development  of  that  conti- 
nent's vast  resources,  and  encourage 
and  foster  democratic  principles 
among  the  nations  there.  The  adminis- 
tration's recent  action  on  Angola  sug- 
gests that  it  is  moving  away  from  this 
goal,  and  toward  a  policy  centered  on 
military  alliances.  We  have  worked  too 
long  to  improve  our  relations  with 
Africa  to  the  level  which  we  now  enjoy 
to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  shatter 
our  progress  for  the  sake  of  a  global 
anti-Soviet  strategy  that  does  not 
apply  to  Africa  in  the  first  place.  The 
resolution  that  I  have  introduced 
seeks  to  show  Africa  and  the  world 
that  there  is  still  a  significant  part  of 
this  country  that  is  opposed  to  what 
South  Africa  is  doing  in  Namibia  and 
at  home.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.« 


SALUTE  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
NEWPORT  BEACH,  CALIF. 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
it  is  my  rare  privilege  to  stand  before 
this  honorable  body  to  salute  the  city 
of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  which  I  rep- 
resent in  this  Capitol  and  which  is  my 
hometown.  The  purpose  of  this  salute 
is  the  celebration  now  going  on  in 
Newport  Beach  in  honor  of  the  city's 
75th  birthday  anniversary. 
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Newport  Beach  is  a  great  jewel  of  a 
city  along  California's  incomparable 
coastline,  with  a  beautiful  pleasure 
boat  harbor  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  boats  of  any  city  in  the 
United  States. 

Newport  Beach  has  beautiful  beach- 
es, to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
southern  California  residents  flock 
each  year  to  swim,  sun,  and  surf.  It 
has  lovely  residential  areas  which  hug 
the  many  miles  of  shoreline  inside  the 
harbor  and  have  commanding  views 
from  heights  above  the  city. 

There  are  scores  of  restaurants, 
yacht  clubs,  small  shops,  and  great 
stores,  centers  of  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry and  a  quaint  waterfront,  the 
highlight  of  which  is  the  world- 
renown  Balboa  Pavilion,  recently 
named  a  "Place  of  Historical  Interest" 
by  the  State  of  California. 

Above  all,  Newport  Beach  is  rich  in 
history,  paralleling  in  many  respects 
the  growth  of  southern  California,  all 
the  while  maintaining  a  coveted  repu- 
tation as  a  resort  while  providing  an 
unusual  atmosphere  for  year-round 
living  for  its  residents. 

It  was  on  September  1,  1906,  that 
Newport  Beach  became  a  city,  with  a 
population  of  just  230  souls.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  steady,  if  im- 
spectacular  growth  to  the  point  that 
the  1980  census  showed  63,475  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  city. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  city  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  movies,  the 
home  of  many  movie  stars  and  the 
Rendezvous  Ballroom  the  home  of 
many  great  orchestras,  who  came  to 
play  for  thousands  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  during  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  most  famous  names  asso- 
ciated with  Newport  Beach  is  that  of 
James  Cagney,  who,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  own  large  sections 
of  land  in  the  city.  It  was  Jimmy  Cag- 
ney's  home  on  Balboa  Island  that 
became  the  headquarters  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  after  the  onset  of  World 
War  II  in  1941. 

John  Wayne  was  a  fixtiu-e  in  New- 
port Beach,  where  he  maintained  a 
beautiful  home  until  his  recent  death 
and  where  he  kept  his  yacht,  a  con- 
verted Navy  minesweeper.  Not  long 
after  Wayne's  death,  the  Orange 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  renamed 
the  county's  regional  airport  in  his 
honor. 

Andy  Devine,  the  lovable,  gravel- 
voiced  comedian  and  veteran  of  more 
than  400  films,  lived  for  years  in  New- 
port Beach  imtil  his  death.  He  was 
known  and  loved  by  thousands  of  local 
citizens,  who  enjoyed  meeting  him  in 
the  grocery  store  or  at  one  of  the 
city's  country  clubs. 

Buddy  ER}sen.  an  avid  sailor  whose 
sailboat  once  won  the  Transpac  race 
to  Hawaii,  lives  on  Balboa  Island  and 
is  a  tireless  worker  for  local  charities 
and   other  causes.   At   various   times 
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Shirley  Temple,  Dick  Powell,  Ray  Mil- 
land,  and  Erroll  Flynn  lived  in  New- 
port Beach.  Claire  Trevor,  star  of 
many  films,  still  lives  in  the  city,  as 
does  Ruby  Keeler. 

Stan  Kenton,  the  late,  great  band- 
leader, got  his  start  at  the  Rendez- 
vous, while  other  notables  who  played 
there  were  Benny  Goodman,  Count 
Basie.  and  Bob  Crosby.  Even  today 
music  of  the  1940's  can  be  heard 
coming  from  the  Balboa  Pavilion  as 
oldtimers  gather  for  nights  of  nostal- 
gia. 

Glenn  L.  Martin,  the  aviation  pio- 
neer, flew  a  seaplane  from  Balboa  Pier 
to  Catalina  Island  in  1912;  settfng  a 
record  for  the  longest  and  fastest  over- 
water  trip  of  27  nautical  miles  in  37 
minutes. 

Newport  Beach,  with  its  vast  array 
of  wealth  and  influence,  has  become  a 
mighty  center  of  business,  finance, 
and  industry  on  the  west  coast.  Ac- 
claimed by  some  as  the  "American 
Riviera,"  I  find  it  a  great  honor  to  rep- 
resent the  city  and  participate  in  its 
75th  birthday  celebration,  for  in  many 
respects  there  is  none  like  Newport 
Beach  in  these  United  States.* 


WESLEY  AN,  IN  150TH  YEAR. 
FINDS  MUCH  TO  CELEBRATE 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Wesleyan  University  of  Middletown. 
Conn.,  has  been  providing  one  of  the 
finest  educations  in  the  country  since 
the  early  1800's.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  throughout  its  entire  history, 
Wesleyan  has  maintained  its  excellent 
standards  and  its  commitment  to 
teaching  students  how  to  think  for 
themselves.  This  year  marks  Wes- 
leyan's  150th  anniversary.  In  honor  of 
this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  an  article  written  by 
Matthew  Wald  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Wesltvan.  in  150th  Year.  Finds  Much  To 

Celixrate 

(By  Matthew  L.  Wald) 

Middletown.  Conn.— Wesleyan  University 
is  beginning  its  150th  anniversary  year  this 
month  with  fireworks,  lectures,  history  ex- 
hibits and  something  not  seen  on  its  campus 
for  a  decade:  a  balanced  budget. 

The  school  year  that  began  this  month  is 
the  first  since  1970  in  which  the  endowment 
is  not  being  depleted. 

It  is  also  a  year  in  which  the  college  will 
celebrate  its  liberal  roots  as  an  institution 
founded  partly  in  reaction  against  the  rigid 
classicism  of  other  universities  in  the  early 
19th  century. 

"There  is  a  greater  doubt  today  about  lib- 
eral education."  said  Colin  Campbell,  the 
school's  president,  in  a  recent  interview.  But 
he  added  that  the  "sesqui."  as  the  sesqui- 
centennial  celebration  is  known,  should 
help  counter  that  by  boosting  academic 
morale  in  a  celebration. 
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As  Nathanael  Greene,  the  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs,  told  the  parents  of  in- 
coming freshmen  in  an  address,  "The 
courses  prudently  chosen  in  pursuit  of  a 
career  may  not  be  the  wisest  if  they  blunt 
intellectual  curiosity." 

A  STRUGGLING  PHILOSOPHER 

Indeed,  many  upperclassmen  seem  not  to 
be  particularly  vocationally  oriented.  One 
Junior,  Kate  King  of  Garrison.  N.Y.,  de- 
scribed her  plans  like  this:  "I'll  be  a  strug- 
gling philosopher.  But  I'll  be  happy." 

Campus  debate  may  be  turning  more 
heavily  to  academic  questions  t>ecause  some 
of  the  most  pressing  financial  ones  have 
been  resolved.  One  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prestigious  universities  in  the  country. 
Wesleyan  went  through  an  ambitious  period 
of  expansion  in  the  1960's,  but  following  in- 
creasing expenses  and  reverses  in  its  stock 
portfolio,  the  college  began  a  retrenchment 
program  in  1979.  Some  feared  the  cuts 
would  save  the  institution  only  by  eliminat- 
ing what  made  it  distinctive,  and  the 
campus  was  shaken  at  times  by  the  debate 
over  what  to  cut. 

"Wesleyan  was  a  millionaire  spending  like 
it  was  a  Iwo-millionare."  said  Jeffrey  J.  W. 
Baker,  a  senior  fellow  in  the  Science  in  Soci- 
ety program  who  first  came  to  the  stately, 
ivy-covered  campus  20  years  ago. 

Over  that  period,  the  college  has  grown 
rapidly,  increasing  its  student  body  by  250 
percent.  In  May  1965,  it  swapped  American 
Education  Publications,  which  it  had  devel- 
oped, for  400,000  shares  of  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion common  stock,  and  added  more  than 
$100  million  to  the  endowment,  allowing  it 
to  take  on  faculty  members  even  faster  than 
students. 

The  ratio  of  faculty  to  students  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  8.5  to  1  in  1965-66  to  7  to  1 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade.  Count- 
ing instructors,  visiting  faculty,  and  other 
staff,  this  gave  Wesleyan  the  ratio  of  one 
teacher  for  every  6.1  students:  educators 
consider  a  ratio  of  12  to  1  to  be  very  favor- 
able. 

But  at  about  the  same  time,  university 
planners  calculated  that  if  current  income 
and  spending  continued,  the  endowment 
would  be  spent  by  1981.  Accordingly,  the 
college  turned  to  raising  student  fees  to  the 
level  of  the  Ivy  League  schools  with  which 
it  competes  for  students— this  year  by  16.7 
percent,  to  $10.920— and  to  paring  the  size 
of  the  faculty  while  increasing  the  student 
body. 

This  year's  freshman  class  comprises  650 
men  and  women,  bringing  enrollment  to 
2,600.  including  atmut  100  graduate  stu- 
dents. With  10  faculty  members  cut  in  the 
last  two  years  and  15  more  due  to  go  in  the 
next  three,  the  student-teacher  ratio  is  now 
to  11  to  1  and  is  headed  for  12  to  1.  "There 
certainly  is  a  tendency  to  larger  classes." 
President  Campt>ell  said,  adding  that  '.his 
was  true  "at  almost  all  colleges,  including 
the  most  selective,  with  which  we  are  identi- 
fied." But.  he  said,  "The  less  favorable  ratio 
is  not  the  total  answer  to  quality  educa- 
tion." 

CUTTING-ESOTERIC  COURSES 

Mr.  Campbell  is  also  stressing  better  use 
of  the  faculty  by  discouraging  some  of  the 
most  esoteric  courses  with  the  smallest  en- 
rollments. Last  fall,  for  example.  52  courses 
attracted  fewer  than  four  students  each. 

The  university  is  proud  that  it  offered 
1.917  individual  tutorials  last  year,  up  sub- 
stantially from  previous  years,  and  that  the 
number  of  classes  with  10  or  fewer  students 
is  still  35.1  percent  of  the  total.  The  peak 
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was  in   1971-72.  when  53.8  percent  of  all 
courses  fell  into  that  category. 

Both  faculty  and  students  notice  the 
change  in  the  institution,  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell habitually  refers  to  as  "the  little  uni- 
versity." 

Prof.  Spencer  J.  Berry  recalls  when  his 
course  in  cell  biology  had  40  sophomores: 
now  it  has  100.  and  he  snares  it  with  a  col- 
league. 

"I  probably  interact  as  extensively  with 
about  the  same  number  of  students,  but 
there's  a  whole  class  of  students  whose 
names  and  faces  I  never  put  together,"  he 
said.  "It  loses  a  great  deal,  but  maybe  the 
old  system  was  uneconomic.  Mayt>e  we 
couldn't  sustain  that." 

Mr.  Berry  also  feels  that  faculty  salaries, 
which  start  at  $18,500  for  assistant  profes- 
sors, should  be  increased. 

Students  feel  the  crush  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester,  and  the  feeling  is  intensi- 
fied by  an  eight-day  "shop-around"  period 
when  they  sample  as  many  courses  as  they 
wish  and  choose  the  four  or  five  in  which 
they  will  enroll.  They  do  not  get  all  their 
first  choices. 

"Maybe  it's  been  a  little  tougher  to  get 
into  courses."  said  Gale  Gold,  a  junior  from 
Rosemont,  Pa.,  who  has  seen  enrollment 
rise  by  150  since  her  arrival.  But.  she  added, 
"I  don't  feel  the  quality  of  teaching  has 
gone  down.  Everybody's  terrific." 

Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Campbell  proposed 
academic  changes  that  set  off  protests,  but 
many  have  not  come  to  pass.  The  debate 
fostered  by  his  proposals,  he  said,  is  healthy 
and  should  continue.  "Those  academic  de- 
bates go  on  forever.""  Mr.  Campbell  said. 
"They  are  part  of  what  makes  these  places 
what  they  are.  "• 


WHY  POOD  LABELS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  just  read  an  interesting  statement 
in  the  National  Enquirer.  They  said 
that  an  Enquirer  poll  finds  that  94 
percent  of  the  people  do  not  under- 
stand common  food  labels.  Why  do  we 
put  all  of  this  information  on  the 
package  if  people  do  not  understand  it 
and  do  not  use  it? 

I  buy  cereal  that  is  all  natural  and  it 
states  it  is  all  natural.  If  they  want  to 
feature  one  of  these  particular  terms 
in  their  advertising,  they  can  feature 
it.  What  I  want  to  do  is  see  us  elimi- 
nate so  much  unnecessary  labeling 
that  means  nothing  to  the  average  cit- 
izen. Here  is  what  Blincow  wrote  in 
the  Enquirer  about  lack  of  under- 
standing of  common  food  labels. 

Enquirer  Poll  Finds  94  Percent  EtoN'T 
Understand  Common  Food  Labels 

Processed,  homogenized,  pasteurized. 
Know  what  they  mean?  Don't  feel  bad  if 
you  don't.  Virtually  no  one  in  an  Enquirer 
poll  correctly  defined  any  of  seven  terms 
commonly  found  on  food  labels. 

We  surveyed  100  people  shopping  for  gro- 
ceries. Only  22  dared  to  make  guesses— and 
only  six  guesses  were  correct. 
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Fortified,  enriched,   refined  and  smoked 
were  the  other  terms  in  the  poll. 
here's  what  they  mean 

Here,  in  case  you  have  been  wondering, 
are  the  correct  explanations  as  provided  by 
food  technologist  Debbie  Schwartz  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Processed— "Almost  all  food  is  processed— 
changed  or  altered  to  take  it  from  a  raw  or 
natural  state  to  another  state.  Even  slicing 
is  processing." 

Pasteurize— "Heating  milk  or  other  liquids 
to  certain  temperatures  to  kill  harmful  bac- 
teria." 

Homogenize— ""To  reduce  food  particles  to 
the  same  size  and  distribute  them  evenly. 
Raw  milk,  for  example,  contains  fat  glob- 
ules of  different  size.  These  have  to  be 
broken  down  and  blended  so  that  you  have 
a  relatively  consistent  end  product." 

Fortify— ""Adding  nutrients  to  food  which 
were  not  originally  in  them. " 

Enrich— "Replacing  nutrients  lost  in  proc- 
essing." 

Smoking— "Originally  a  method  of  preser- 
vation done  by  exposure  to  smoke  but  now 
done  as  much  to  give  it  a  special  flavor  as  to 
preserve  it.  You  could  say  it"s  a  method  of 
preservation  and  enhancing  the  flavor."' 

Refine— "To  purify,  clarify  or  distill."# 


HEAD  START  WORKS  IN  DES 
MOINES  AREA 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  of  stringent  and  necessary 
fiscal  austerity,  I  think  it  is  encourag- 
ing that  the  Head  Start  preschool  pro- 
gram emerged  from  the  reconciliation 
process  with  an  increase  in  its  funding 
levels.  For  here,  if  ever,  is  a  program 
that  has  proved  its  worth  as  a  sound 
investment  in  our  country's  future. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  Head 
Start  program  in  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  area.  Administered  by  the  Drake 
University  Education  Department, 
this  program  now  works  with  county 
and  city  governments  and  school  dis- 
tricts in  six  Iowa  counties— Boone, 
Marion,  Jasper,  Story,  Polk,  and 
Warren. 

The  central  objective  of  Head  Start 
is  to  bring  disadvantaged  children  into 
a  stimulating  learning  environment  so 
that  they  can  compete  successfully 
with  more  fortunate  children  when 
they  commence  school.  For  a  number 
of  years,  the  Des  Moines  program  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  meeting 
this  goal.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled:  "Head 
Start  Works  in  Des  Moines  Area" 
which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  of  July  29,  1981. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Head  Start  Works  in  Des  Moines  Area 
Joan    Beck    says    in    an    accompanying 
column  that  Head  Start  has  strayed  from 
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its  original  purpose.  That  purpose  was  en- 
riching the  environment  for  low-income 
children  to  develop  their  learning  abilities 
so  they  could  enter  school  ready  and  eager 
to  learn.  A  look  at  local  Head  Start  pro- 
grams Uidicates  that  Beck's  criticism  does 
not  apply  to  the  six-county  program  admin- 
istered in  Des  Moines.  The  Des  Moines  pro- 
gram is  a  heartening  example  of  coopera- 
tion among  public  schools,  a  private  univer- 
sity, parents,  community  organizations  and 
federally  financed  officials. 

Head  Start  locally  is  run  by  Drake  Univer- 
sity's Education  Department,  which  took  it 
over  four  years  ago  and  now  works  with 
county  and  city  governments  and  school  dis- 
tricts in  Boone.  Marion.  Jasper.  Story.  Polk, 
and  Warren  counties. 

The  program  takes  low-income  children 
ao  percent  of  the  pupils  must  be  handi- 
capped) and  provides  three-hour  sessions  in 
a  classroom  four  days  a  week  in  the  year 
just  before  the  children  enter  kindergarten. 
There  was  financing  last  year  for  360 
pupils:  424  went  through  the  program  be- 
cause of  departures  and  late  arrivals.  Each 
child  receives  a  physical  examination  and 
help  in  getting  whatever  medical  care  is 
needed.  The  program  pays  for  meals,  trans- 
portation, speech  and  language  services, 
parent  and  home  services  and  a  one-to-five 
ratio  of  adults  to  children  in  the  classroom: 
all  this  for  a  cost  of  $709,000  this  year— in- 
cluding $58,000  that  Head  Start  was  allowed 
to  carry  over  from  last  year. 

Those  who  run  Head  Start  here  stress  two 
things:  The  core  of  the  program  is  educa- 
tion, contrary  to  what  Beck  says,  and  the 
rest  is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
children  and  parents. 

The  director  of  education,  a  former  Head 
Start  parent  who  has  been  with  the  pro- 
gram for  15  years,  believes  that  educational 
levels  have  been  stepped  up  since  she  came 
Into  Head  Start.  Drake  has  drawn  up  an 
education  plan  based  on  performance  stand- 
ards to  follow  national  guidelines  for 
achievement.  In  Des  Moines,  the  program  is 
linked  directly  into  the  kindergarten  cur- 
riculum that  follows  it. 

Parents  meet  once  a  month  and  elect  from 
their  ranks  a  council  to  help  set  policy  for 
the  six-county  area.  Parents  run  their  own 
meetings,  set  their  own  agendas  and  receive 
help  from  Head  Start  officials  on  bringing 
in  exf>ertise  in  whatever  area  they  decide 
they  need  it,  from  nutrition  to  career  plan- 
ning. 

The  spillover  from  the  program  includes 
home-school  workers  who  work  with  par- 
ents—the children's  "first  teachers'  who  are 
indispensable  in  the  Head  Start  educational 
program;  health-care  visits  for  the  children 
where  parents,  too.  inevitably  leam  about 
their  own  health  needs  and  those  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  where  preven- 
tive health  care  is  stressed:  and  the  sense  of 
community  involvement  that  comes  from 
sharing  in  such  undertakings  as  fund-rais- 
ing to  enable  the  children  to  have  special 
trips  or  to  buy  equipment  for  the  centers. 

The  central  purpose  of  Head  Start  is 
bringing  disadvantaged  children  into  a  stim- 
ulating learning  environment  so  that  they 
can  compete  successfully  with  more  fortu- 
nate children  when  they  get  to  school.  The 
latest  data  indicate  that  this  is  happening. 
In  a  study  of  a  Michigan  Head  Start  pro- 
gram released  last  year,  tracking  children 
through  the  age  of  15,  those  who  had  been 
in  the  program  showed  higher  scores  on 
reading,  mathematics  and  language  achieve- 
ment than  a  control  group  who  had  not. 

They  showed  fewer  anti-social  and  delin- 
quent tendencies.  Preliminary  data  follow- 
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ing  the  studenU  through  age  19  show  that 
the  early  learners  were  more  likely  to  finish 
high  school  and  get  jobs  or  go  to  college 
than  those  In  the  control  group,  and  less 
likely  to  end  up  on  welfare. 

Results  like  this  led  President  Reagan  to 
include  Head  Start  in  his  "safety  net"  pro- 
grams and  to  request  $950  million  for  it  for 
1982.  The  popularity  of  the  program 
brought  a  bipartisan  outcry  when  it  was  left 
out  of  the  Federal  budget,  some  say  Inad- 
vertently. There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  legislation  reinstating  the  money  will 
be  acted  on  separately. 

But  Head  Start  does  not  stand  alone. 
Some  Head  Start  teachers  are  CETA  em- 
ployees, some  of  the  children  rely  on  feder- 
ally financed  nutrition  programs,  some  need 
Medicaid  for  health  care,  and  some  benefit 
from  federally  financed  education  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children  once  they  reach 
elementary  school. 

To  date,  local  Head  Start  officials  have 
brought  an  extraordinary  degree  of  re- 
sourcefulness and  cooperation  to  the  aid  of 
low-Income  children.  They  have  more  than 
earned  the  active  support  of  the  conununity 
as  they  face  the  new  test  created  by  social- 
program  cutting  now  going  on  In  Washing- 
ton.* 


PENTAGON  THREAT  INSULTS 
CONGRESS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threat  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
withhold  military  aid  to  Israel  if  Con- 
gress rejects  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  insulting  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  oppose  the  AWACS  sale.  It 
grossly  misconceives  the  basis  of  our 
opposition. 

We  do  not  oppose  the  AWACS  sale 
because  Israel  opposed  it. 

We  oppose  the  AWACS  sale  because 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Surely,  after  our  experience  in  Iran, 
the  Pentagon  ought  to  understand  the 
risk  inherent  in  giving  top  secret  mili- 
tary equipment  to  a  despotic  regime 
that  could  crumble  as  quickly  as  did 
the  Shah— and  thus  permit  the 
AWACS  to  fall  into  unfriendly  hands. 

Surely,  after  our  experience  in  Iran, 
the  Pentagon  ought  to  understand  the 
folly  of  relying  on  Saudi  Arabia  to 
maintain  military  stability  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

To  threaten  our  one  truly  stable  ally 
in  the  Mideast— Israel— with  retribu- 
tion if  Congress  exercises  its  statutory 
right  to  veto  the  AWACS  sale  is  to  cut 
off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face.  It  is 
an  insult  to  Members  of  Congress  ex- 
ercising the  independent  judgment  for 
which  their  constituents  send  them  to 
Washington.* 
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macarthur  the  diplomat 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  and  discussed 
about  General  MacArthur's  talents  in 
military  strategy  and  his  flair  for 
public  relations,  but  to  date  very  little 
has  been  written  to  evaluate  his  tal- 
ents as  a  diplomat,  which  were  consid- 
erable. MacArthur  had  a  great  sense 
of  history  and  knew  Asia  as  few  men 
knew  the  area.  His  magnificent  han- 
dling of  Japan  in  the  postwar  years 
was  described  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Asia  Mail  by  Marie  D.  Strazar.  It  also 
discusses  MacArthur's  role  in  the 
peace  settlement  with  Japan  in  the 
August  1981  issue.  The  article  entitled: 
"Dulles  Versus  Yoshia"  is  included  in 
part,  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

One  man  with  a  clear  strategic  view  of 
Japan °s  importance  to  the  U.S.  was  General 
MacArthur.  His  role  in  the  San  FYancisco 
Peace  Treaty  negotiations  was  an  interest- 
ing one. 

MacArthur  held  a  particular  vision  of  how 
postwar  Japan  should  be  treated,  and  what 
its  international  position  should  be  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Occupation.  Dulles,  as 
chief  negotiator  of  the  Japan-U.S.  treaty, 
seems  to  have  given  considerable  weight  to 
MacArthur  and  his  views  on  Japan. 

MacArthur  felt  that  Washington's  vision 
was  fixed  too  narrowly  on  Europe:  not 
enough  attention  was  being  given  to  Asia. 
He  was  determined  to  correct  the  astigmatic 
vision  of  the  United  States  towards  Asia. 

MacArthur  deliberately  thrust  the  peace 
treaty  issue  into  the  public  spotlight  in 
March  1947  by  accepting  a  standing  invita- 
tion to  lunch  with  the  Foreign  Correspond- 
ent's Association  in  Japan.  Afterward,  when 
MacArthur  offered  to  answer  questions  "on 
the  record",  for  publication,  the  surprise 
was  so  genuine  that  many  a  newsman  had 
neither  paper  nor  pencils.  Russell  Brines, 
AP  bureau  chief  in  Japan  at  the  time,  re- 
members the  meeting.  "The  General's 
highly  articulate  and  well  prepared  com- 
ments on  a  peace  treaty  were  .  .  .  astound- 
ing, for  the  Occupation  was  still  too  vigor- 
ous to  permit  much  speculation  or  much 
thought  among  foreigtners  in  Tokyo  over 
the  basis  for  an  eventual  settlement.  MacAr- 
thur's gesture  succeeded,  however,  in  im- 
planting the  subject  so  firmly  that  specula- 
tive stories  on  the  peace  were  not  unusual 
thereafter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  his 
major  purpose." 

Back  in  February  1946,  Secretary  of  State 
James  Byrnes  had  indicated  in  a  press  con- 
ference in  Washington  that  when  work  on 
the  treaties  with  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
States  was  completed,  work  on  those  with 
Germany  and  Japan  would  commence.  But 
untU  MacArthur's  sally,  nothing  else  specif- 
ic to  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  had  been  for- 
mally enunciated. 

During  the  course  of  his  press  conference, 
MacArthur  had  indicated  that  the  military 
phase  of  the  Occupation  was  essentially 
completed.  Japan  was  demilitarized  and  her 
troops  demobilized.  The  political  phase  of 
establishing  democracy  in  the  country  had 
proceeded  about  as  far  as  it  could  under  an 
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Occupation.  Economically,  Japan  needed 
help  to  attain  stability  or  she  would  become 
even  more  dependent  upon  the  United 
States.  A  peace  treaty,  MacArthur  declared, 
should  be  negotiated  as  soon  as  possible. 
Spoken  in  early  1947,  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
signs for  Japan  were  still  punitive  ones. 
MacArthur's  proposal  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  early  peace  held  out  new  hopes  for  the 
Japanese. 

Prime  Minister  Yoshida  recognized  an  im- 
portant ally  in  the  General.  MacArthur 
could  be  used  to  help  Japan  as  well  as  the 
U.S. 

Yoshida  expressed  outright  admiration 
for  sophisticated  wlelders  of  power  like 
MacArthur.  He  mentioned  to  friends  that 
he  "found  the  Supreme  Commander  re- 
markably quick  in  sizing  up  a  situation  and 
acting  on  it."  Yoshida's  feelings  toward 
other  U.S.  Occupational  officials— especially 
liberated  idealists— is  revealing. 

"If  I  did  not  get  on  well  with  the  Govern- 
ment section,  or  with  those  whom  I  have 
called  idealists,"  he  wrote,  "I  did  for  some 
reason  or  other  establish  many  friendships 
Eunong  men  who  were  professional  soldiers 
.  .  .  Though  they  were  military  men,  many 
had  cultured  backgrounds  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  point,  they  were  people  who 
placed  the  actual  effects  of  the  Occupation 
administration  above  theories,  so  that,  once 
convinced  that  a  proposed  measure  had 
practical  value,  they  were  prepared  to  help 
and  encourage  us  without  troubling  them- 
selves with  what  had  gone  on  before."* 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  IM- 
PROVE SERVICES  FOR  THE  EL- 
DERLY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No. 
1  issue  affecting  older  Americans 
today  is  a  retirement  income  crisis 
that  already  affects  millions  of  per- 
sons 65  and  older  and  threatens  to 
engulf  many  more. 

However,  income  alone  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  Older 
Americans  also  need  services.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  imperative  that  our 
Nation  develop  a  sound  and  compre- 
hensive social  services  strategy  to  com- 
plement an  effective  income  strategy. 

Services  can  be  cost  effective  for  our 
Nation,  particularly  those  that  enable 
older  persons  to  continue  to  live  inde- 
pendently in  their  own  homes  rather 
than  being  placed  in  a  nursing  home 
at  a  much  higher  public  cost.  Most 
older  persons  would  prefer  to  remain 
in  their  own  homes  if  at  all  possible. 
And  many  can,  if  appropriate  in-home 
services  are  available. 

Transportation  is  also  a  valuable 
service  for  the  elderly.  Many  now  live 
under  a  form  of  house  arrest,  cut  off 
from  friends  and  service  providers. 
Without  transportation  services,  large 
numbers  of  elderly  experience  serious 
problems. 

In  addition,  the  elderly  need  legal 
services.  Most  persons  65  or  older  have 
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had  little  contact  with  Government 
during  their  younger  years,  except,  of 
course,  to  pay  their  taxes  or  perform 
their  military  obligation. 

But  upon  reaching  age  65,  Govern- 
ment programs,  such  as  social  securi- 
ty, medicaid,  and  others,  become  vital- 
ly important  for  them.  Unfortunately, 
these  programs  are  oftentimes  ex- 
pressed in  legalistic  language  which  is 
not  readily  understandable  by  senior 
citizens.  This  problem  is  intensified 
for  Hispanics,  Asians,  and  other 
groups  of  senior  citizens  who  may 
have  limited  English  ability. 

Legal  services  can  help  assure  that 
older  Americans  receive  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  This  is  only 
fair  because  they  typically  have  paid 
taxes  during  their  working  years  with 
the  expectation  that  these  benefits, 
such  as  social  security,  will  be  avail- 
able when  they  retire. 

The  legislative  council  of  the  Nation- 
al Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  recently  developed  recommen- 
dations to  improve  services  to  the  el- 
derly. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
council  favors  continuation  of  the  con- 
gregate housing  services  program, 
which  allows  frail  and  temporarily  dis- 
abled older  persons  to  remain  in  their 
homes  and  not  be  forced  unnecessarily 
into  a  nursing  home. 

The  recommendations  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  deserve  the  close  and  care- 
ful attention  of  the  Congress. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  the  service  recommendations 
of  the  NRTA  and  AARP  Legislative 
Council  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

NRTA- AARP  1981  Federal  and  State 
Legislative  Policy  Recommendations 

HOUSING 

For  the  elderly,  adequate  housing  at  an 
affordable  price  is  essential  to  other  aspects 
of  their  lives  such  as  maintenance  of  health 
and  protection  against  crime.  Since  the  cost 
of  housing  consumes  nearly  one-third  of 
their  family  budget,  government  financial 
assistance  that  helps  them  afford  adequate 
housing  also  helps  them  afford  adequate 
food,  fuel,  and  medical  care. 

The  government  must  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  shelter— with  related  services— for 
the  elderly  and  should  financially  assist  low 
and  moderate-income  older  persons  with  the 
cost  of  housing.  Any  elderly  housing  pro- 
gram should  be  flexible  in  both  the  types  of 
housing  made  available  and  eligibility  stand- 
ards. In  addition,  government  programs 
should  promote  living  arrangements,  such 
as  grroup  homes,  as  alternatives  to  institu- 
tionalization and  give  special  attention  to 
the  housing  needs  of  the  rural  elderly. 

The  Section  202  Housing  for  the  Elderly 
Program  and  the  Section  8  Rental  Subsidy 
Program  represent  the  government's  policy 
response  to  the  elderly's  housing  needs.  The 
Section  202  program  should  remain  the  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  influencing  the  supply  of 
housing  and  should  be  expanded.  Section  8 
funds,  which  provide  rental  subsidies  to  low- 
income  individuals,  should  continue  to  be 
available  in  increasing  amounts  for  use  with 
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Section  202  projects.  In  addition,  to  stimu- 
late construction,  rehabilitation  and  use  of 
existing  housing,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  should 
continue  efforts  to  expand  the  role  of  State 
Housing  Finance  and  Development  Agencies 
and  Local  Housing  Authorities. 

Sufficient  funds  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  congregate  housing  services  program 
under  the  Housing  and  Conununity  Devel- 
opment Act.  Since  this  program  provides 
shelter  along  with  nutrition,  housekeeping 
and  personal  care  assistance  for  the  elderly 
in  public  and  private,  non-profit  housing 
projects,  it  can  enable  many  older  persons 
to  remain  in  a  residential  setting  and  out  of 
expensive  nursing  homes.  In  implementing 
this  program,  coordination  of  support  serv- 
ices needs  attention.  HUD  must  cooperate 
with  the  Administration  on  Aging  (AOA)  in 
evaluating  the  impact  of  home  mainte- 
nance, nutrition,  transportation  and  home- 
maker/home  health  services  programs  that 
enable  the  elderly  to  remain  in  their  homes. 
In  addition,  HUD  should  emphasize  demon- 
stration projects  dealing  with  residential  se- 
curity and  reduction  of  crime. 

As  an  adjunct  to  government  efforts  to 
help  the  elderly  remain  in  their  homes,  the 
concept  of  the  reverse  annuity  mortgage 
should  be  thoroughly  explored.  Under  this 
concept,  older  homeowners  would  be  able  to 
convert  their  home  equity  into  current 
income  while  still  retaining  title  and  posses- 
sion for  life.  However,  appropriate  safe- 
guards must  be  established  to  protect  older 
homeowners  against  fraudulent  loss  of  both 
home  and  equity  in  such  actions. 

Seemingly  at  variance  with  goverrunent 
efforts  to  help  the  elderly  remain  in  their 
homes  is  the  recently  released  HUD  report 
recommending  that  federal  grants  be  with- 
held from  cities  which  have  rent  control 
laws  in  place.  Such  controls,  opponents 
charge,  discourage  investment  in  new  rental 
properties,  encourage  conversion  of  existing 
properties  to  condominiums  or  cooperatives 
and  prevent  landlords  from  generating 
enough  income  to  maintain  rental  proper- 
ties. Although  the  Associations  are  sympa- 
thetic to  some  of  these  arguments,  rent  con- 
trols cou'H  not  be  lifted  abruptly  without 
causing  severe  hardship  to  and  perhaps  dis- 
placement of  low  income  renters,  many  of 
whom  are  elderly.  Therefore,  the  Associa- 
tions oppose  the  HUD  recommendation. 
However,  we  would  support  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  development  of  moderately 
priced  rental  units  and  subsidies  to  commu- 
nity agencies  to  develop  plans  for  develop- 
ing sufficient  rental  property  to  meet  local 
needs.  Once  these  tax  incentives  and  plans 
produce  additional  units,  rent  controls  could 
be  removed. 

Finally,  minimum  national  standards  for 
disclosure  and  consumer  protection  of  pur- 
chasers, owners  and  tenants  in  condomini- 
um sales  and  conversions  should  be  estab- 
lished. These  same  consumer  protections 
and  improved  warranty  service  should  be 
extended  to  those  living  in  mobile  homes 
and  mobile  home  parks. 

LEGAL  services 

Legal  service  programs  are  particularly 
important  to  the  elderly  because  large  num- 
bers of  them  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
legal  representation  privately.  Legal  service 
programs  tend  to  be  responsive  to  the 
unique  legal  problems  of  the  elderly,  such 
as  problems  involving  government  program 
benefits  or  instances  of  age  discrimination. 
Since  these  programs  provide  needed  and 
valuable  assistance,  the  Associations  sup- 
port the  expansion  of  legal  service  programs 
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under  the  Legal  Service  Corporation  and 
the  Administration  on  Aging  (AOA). 

NUTRITION 

Balanced,  nutritional  diets  can  help  older 
persons  avoid  chronic  ailments  and  high 
medical  expenses.  However,  such  diets  re- 
quire that  the  elderly  be  able  to  determine 
the  nutritional  ingredients  of  packaged 
foods,  have  no  severe  income  limitations, 
and  be  informed  as  to  what  constitutes 
proper  diet. 

Mandatory  labeling  standards  should  be 
developed  listing  nutritional  values,  ingredi- 
ents by  percentage  and  other  essential  con- 
sumer information.  Descriptive  illustrations 
on  product  or  shelf  should  be  used  to 
convey  such  information.  The  food  industry 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  offer  products 
which  contain  minimum  or  negligible  quan- 
tities of  salt  and/or  sugar  to  accomodate 
those  who  are  on  restricted  diets.  Food  re- 
tailers should  utilize  both  unit  and  item 
pricing. 

The  AOA  Nutrition  Program,  with  its 
home-delivered  meals  aspects,  provides 
needy  elderly  with  at  least  one  nutritional 
meal  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  Although  out- 
reach is  required  under  the  program,  it  is 
often  not  attempted  since  the  program  is  al- 
ready operating  at  the  maximum  level  per- 
mitted by  funds  available.  Better  informa- 
tion is  needed  to  determine  the  potential 
number  of  eUgible  participants  and  thus  the 
maximum  program  cost.  Once  that  informa- 
tion is  obtained,  the  funding  deficiency 
should  be  remedied.  A  study  should  also  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  home-delivered  meals,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  can  be  supplied  in  frozen  form 
so  that  they  could  be  delivered  less  often. 

To  date,  nutrition  education  has  been 
minimal  and  rarely  directed  toward  the  el- 
derly. Therefore,  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  with  special 
focus  on  low-income  and  minority  elderly 
groups. 

THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

The  Older  Americans  Act  (OAA),  the  only 
categorical,  federal,  social  service  program 
for  the  elderly,  should  be  expanded  in  fund- 
ing and  scope  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs.  Increased  funding  is  particularly 
needed  if  the  irmovations  and  improvements 
made  by  the  1978  OAA  Amendments  are  to 
be  implemented.  It  is  important  that  each 
state  designate  a  single-purpose  agency,  or  a 
multi-purpose  agency  (which  is  required  to 
designate  a  single  organizational  unit)  and 
delegate  to  such  agency  responsibility  for 
the  major  aging  matters  within  the  state. 
The  community  focal  point  concept  empha- 
sized by  the  1978  Amendments  reflects  Con- 
gressional dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
service  information  and  service  coordina- 
tion. 

The  1978  Amendments  added  focus  on 
home-delivered  meals  for  shut-ins  in  the 
Nutrition  Program.  Although  this  is  a  step 
forward,  it  must  not  result  in  a  de-emphasis 
of  congregate  meals.  The  balance  between 
congregate  and  home-delivered  meals 
should  depend  upon  the  need  in  each  plan- 
ning and  service  area  as  determined  by  area 
agencies  in  consultation  with  Nutrition  for 
the  Elderly  Program  administrators. 

While  the  federal  and  state  governments 
must  be  urged  to  increase  funding  of  OAA 
programs,  the  state  and  area  agencies  on 
aging  structure  must  be  relied  upon  to  stim- 
ulate and  coordinate  local  resources  for  the 
delivery  of  services.  States  are  required  to 
develop  an  intra-state  formula  for  distribu- 
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tion  of  Title  III  funds  under  area  plans.  Be- 
sides taking  into  account  the  population  age 
60  and  over,  a  new  formula  ought  to  provide 
a  minimum  funding  base  for  each  area  plan 
and  reflect  distribution  of  older  p>ersons 
with  the  greatest  economic  needs.  This  last 
requirement  would  help  correlate  funding 
with  racial  and  minority  needs. 

With  respect  to  social  services  under  Title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  administra- 
tive linkages  should  be  strengthened  be- 
tween state  plans  under  OAA  and  state 
social  services  plans  under  Title  XX.  Also, 
older  individuals  and  local  programs  should 
participate  in  the  Title  XX  planning  process 
as  well  as  in  the  commitment  of  Title  XX 
funds  to  carry  out  the  goals  of  state  and 
area  agency  plans.  Funding  and  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  Title  XX  program 
should  be  increased  to  ensure  that  services 
are  received  by  the  most  needy  and  that  ar- 
bitrary "cutoffs"  are  avoided.  The  Title  XX 
provision  for  protective  services  and  infor- 
mation and  referral  services  (which  should 
be  available  to  all  persons  without  regard  to 
income)  should  be  strengthened  to  ensure 
that  states  provide  these  services. 

Although  many  state  and  local  social  serv- 
ice programs  are  supported  by  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  the  elderly  have  received  less 
than  their  fair  share  of  these  funds.  To  cor- 
rect this,  the  federal  government  should  re- 
quire that  greater  consideration  be  given  to 
the  elderly's  needs  in  distributing  revenue 
sharing  funds  and  that  they  be  given  oppor- 
tunities to  be  involved  in  the  fund  allocation 
process. 

Federal  policy  should  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  provision  of  social  services 
by  families,  volunteers  and  community 
grouFs.  Families  and  um-elated  persons  who 
provide  care  for  older  persons  should  be 
helped  financially  (see  HEALTH  POLICY 
and  TAX  POLICY  for  further  discussion), 
educated  in  methods  of  caring  for  depend- 
ent members  and  made  eligible  for  social 
support  services. 

New  and  expanded  roles  should  be  created 
for  volunteers  and  adequate  training,  super- 
vision and  some  compensation  for  expenses 
should  be  provided  for  them.  The  use  of  vol- 
unteers can  be  encouraged  through  Area 
Agencies  on  aging,  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  ACTION  programs, 
such  as  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram (RSVP)  and  the  Senior  Companion 
Program  (SCP). 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  comprehensive 
national  study  of  social  sen'ices  most 
needed  by  and  provided  to  the  elderly.  This 
should  include  an  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent ways  of  providing  services,  how  services 
provided  by  families  and  informal  support 
networks  can  be  strengthened,  and  overall 
financing  and  manpower  needs.  Problems  of 
underserved  groups  should  be  examined,  es- 
pecially minorities  and  those  in  rural 
areas.* 


AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  FREE 
ENTERPRISE— NEVADA  LEGIS- 
LATURE 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  col- 
leagues aware  of  a  piece  of  bipartisan 
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legislation  that  was  passed  in  the 
recent  session  of  the  Nevada  State 
Legislature.  This  legislation  requires 
that  instruction  be  given  in  public 
high  schools  in  matters  concerning  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

For  the  information  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  highlight  the 
most  significant  points  of  this  State 
bUl. 

First,  the  economics  of  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  must  be 
taught  in  all  the  public  high  schools  in 
this  State. 

Second,  the  lessons  must:  (a)  Em- 
phasize the  benefits  of  free  enterprise 
as  compared  to  other  economic  sys- 
tems; (b)  teach  the  principles  of  the 
profit  motive  and  competition  and  the 
way  in  which  investments  generate 
progress  and  growth  in  the  economy; 
(c)  introduce  pupils  to  the  principles 
of  owning  and  operating  a  small  busi- 
ness; and  (d)  provide  instruction  in 
personal  finance,  including  services 
available  from  financial  institutions 
and  the  methods  of  obtaining  and 
using  those  services. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  school  dis- 
tricts to  perform  this  economics  in- 
struction in  cooperation  with  the 
people  in  the  community  who  are  en- 
gaged in  business,  and  with  labor  orga- 
nizations, chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  service  organizations  to  obtain 
speakers  and  other  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  legislation 
is  needed  at  the  local  level  in  order  for 
our  school  districts  to  properly  pre- 
pare our  young  people  to  live  in  a 
world  that  is  becoming  ever  more  com- 
plex. I  congratulate  the  Nevada  Legis- 
lature on  the  insight  and  dedication  to 
proper  education  which  they  have 
shown  with  the  passing  of  AB-396  of 
the  1981  legislative  session.  I  am  proud 
to  share  information  about  this  new 
State  law  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representative.* 


DNC  CHAIRMAN  MANATT  DE- 
NOUNCES REAGAN  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  Congress  is  being  asked 
by  President  Reagan  to  thoughtlessly 
slash  funding  for  programs  which 
have  been  effective  and  valuable  for 
millions  of  our  citizens.  The  Reagan 
economic  plan  was  recently  denounced 
in  a  rousing  speech  by  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman  Charles 
Manatt  before  the  convention  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America.  The  speech 
follows: 
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I  am  delighted  to  join  you  for  your  histor- 
ic centennial  convention.  The  craft  unions 
are  as  old  as  America.  And  no  union  has 
done  more  to  make  our  nation  strong  and 
Just  than  this  great  organization  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners. 

This  is  also  a  historic  day  for  you  because 
you  have  been  honored  by  a  visit  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  our  political  differences,  we 
Americans  respect  and  revere  that  great 
office,  and  in  time  of  need  we  rally  behind 
our  President. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  I  respect  the 
office  of  the  President  and  the  great  prom- 
ise that  it  holds  for  America  that  I  must 
speak  candidly  to  you  today  about  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Administration. 

You  have  seen  firsthand  today  why  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  called  the  "great  communi- 
cator." My  fellow  Califomian  truly  knows 
how  to  give  a  speech. 

But  my  friends  in  the  Carpenters  Union, 
there  is  an  old  saying  in  America.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  At  this  time  we 
need  to  review  not  the  President's  words  but 
the  actions  of  this  Administration. 

Go  down  the  list  of  every  benefit,  protec- 
tion, and  gain  that  you  have  fought  to  win 
for  working  people  in  your  proud  history, 
and  look  what  this  Administration  has  done. 

Social  security  benefits,  slashed:  Davis- 
Bacon  protection,  gutted:  unemployment  in- 
surance, cut:  health  and  safety  standards, 
weakened:  food  stamps  for  striking  families, 
eliminated;  loans  to  educate  your  children, 
reduced:  and  federal  programs  to  build 
houses— programs  that  mean  jobs— cut  back, 
cut.  out,  and  crippled  beyond  repair. 

Now  we  know  why  they  took  down  Harry 
Tnmian's  picture  from  the  Cabinet  room 
and  put  up  a  picture  of  Calvin  Coolidge  in- 
stead. 

This  is  the  most  anti-union,  anti-labor  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  since  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  President  more  than  50  years 
ago. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Remember  all  those  beautiful  television 
commercials  the  Republicans  ran  last  year 
showing  Mr.  Reagan  outside  all  of  those 
shut  down  factories  promising  jobs,  promis- 
ing growth,  promising  lower  interest  rates. 

Now  the  Republicans  economic  program  is 
enacted  and  let  us  look  at  what  it  means. 

The  prime  rate  hovers  near  20  percent 
and  they  are  talking  recession  again.  One 
million  fewer  homes  will  be  built  in  America 
this  year  under  the  Republicans  than  were 
built  three  years  ago.  And  one  out  of  every 
six  construction  workers  in  this  country 
cannot  find  a  job. 

Let  us  take  a  vote  of  this  convention:  Is 
that  your  idea  of  economic  recovery? 

The  Republicans  say  they  have  a  new  idea 
called  supply-side  economics.  This  is  how  it 
works. 

If  you  earn  $200,000  a  year,  your  net  taxes 
will  be  cut  over  $4,000  by  1984.  If  you  earn 
$15,000  a  year,  your  net  taxes  wUl  go  up 
more  than  $1,000  during  that  same  time. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  is  still  a  rose.  Trickle-down  economics 
is  still  old  fashioned  Republican  trickle- 
down  economics. 

One  year  ago  in  this  very  city.  President 
Reagan  gave  the  major  economic  speech  of 
his  campaign.  And  this  is  what  he  said: 

'The  time  has  come  for  the  American 
people  to  reclaim  their  dream." 

Last  quarter,  the  gross  national  product  of 
our  country  declined  2  percentage  points. 
Annualized  inflation  jumped  over  15  per- 
cent last  month.  And  now  they  are  talking 
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about  $100  billion  federal  deficit  in  1984  or 
maybe  sooner. 

Is  that  your  idea  of  the  American  dream? 

It  sounds  like  a  Republican  economic 
nightmare  to  me  •  •  •  trickle-down  econom- 
ics. 

The  President  will  blame  anyone  but  the 
White  House  for  the  economic  situation. 
But  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Donald 
Regan,  spoke  more  candidly  on  "Face  the 
Nation "  just  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  in- 
terest rates  that  are  killing  the  housing  in- 
dustry. He  said: 

"We're  not  happy  with  these  high  Interest 
rates,  but  it's  like  bitter  medicine.  It's  one  of 
the  side  effects  of  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion." 

Well,  I  have  news  for  the  Republicans. 
When  you  go  to  a  doctor  and  the  medicine 
he  gives  you  makes  you  sicker  than  you 
were  before,  you  get  yourself  a  new  doctor 
just  as  quickly  as  you  can.  And  that  is  exact- 
ly what  the  American  people  are  going  to  do 
to  the  Republicans  on  election  day. 

Part  of  that  American  dream  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  so  eloquently  about  is  the  dream 
of  owning  a  home,  and  your  members  have 
the  skills  to  make  that  dream  come  true. 

But  go  down  the  list  of  federal  housing 
programs  and  this  Administration,  still  the 
bastion  of  trickle-down  economics,  has  cut 
them  down  to  the  bone. 

Section  8—100.000  fewer  homes  will  be 
built  under  the  Republicans. 

Section  235-mortgage  assistance — cut  out 
entirely. 

FHA  home  mortgages— $3  billion  less.  The 
Administration  first  asked  Congress  to  cut 
nine. 

And  over  $2.5  billion  in  federal  backing 
for  new  construction— (Ginny  Maes)— cut  by 
the  Republicans. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  my 
friends.  We  don't  have  home  builders  in  the 
White  House  today.  We  have  a  Republican 
wrecking  crew. 

In  that  same  economic  speech  one  year 
ago,  President  Reagan  promised  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  quote:  "The  integrity  of 
the  Social  Security  system  will  be  defended 
by  my  Administration  and  its  benefits  once 
again  be  made  meaningful."  That  promise 
won  the  Republican  a  lot  of  votes.  Now  look 
at  their  actions  rather  than  their  words. 

3  million  older  Americans— 100.000  of 
whom  are  over  90  years  of  age— cut  off  from 
their  $122  a  month  minimum  benefit  by  this 
Administration. 

2  million  children  of  American  workers 
disabled  on  the  job— their  Social  Security 
benefits  cut  by  25  percent. 

And  1,300,000  young  Americans— trying  to 
work  their  way  through  colleges  and  trade 
schools— all  their  Social  Security  benefits 
cut  by  1982. 

Action  speak  louder  than  words.  The  Re- 
publican Party  is  a  friend  of  Social  Security 
the  way  Colonel  Sanders  was  a  friend  of 
chickens. 

This  Administration— and  its  spokesmen 
like  I>avid  Stockman— talk  as  if  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  were  statistics.  But  you  know 
they  are  flesh  and  blood  human  beings. 

Take  one  of  your  members  here  in  Chica- 
go—a carpenter  who  has  worked  40  years  on 
the  job  helping  to  build  America. 

That  union  brother  has  paid  his  taxes: 
supported  his  family:  and  been  a  law  abid- 
ing American  all  his  life.  But  now  that  that 
carpenter  is  getting  on  in  years.  He  wakes 
up  every  morning  and  his  bones  ache  with 
arthritis.  Or  maybe  that  back  injury  he  suf- 
fered years  ago  is  giving  him  more  and  more 
pain.  And  like  a  lot  of  your  members,  that 
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carpenter  ju^t  may  not  be  able  to  find 
steady  work  anymore  because  of  this  Ad- 
ministration's policies. 

The  one  thing  that  carpenter  thought  he 
could  depend  on  in  this  world  of  uncertainty 
was  receiving  that  Social  Security  retire- 
ment check  that  he  had  contributed  toward 
all  those  years.  Now  this  Administration 
and  the  Republicans  want  to  take  that 
check  away.  If  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  becomes  law,  that 
carpenter— and  every  other  American 
worker  who  retires  before  age  65— will  lose 
40  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  his  Social  Se- 
curity retirement  check. 

My  friends.  It  is  wrong.  It  >  inhumane. 
And  we  are  not  going  to  let  the  Republican 
Party  destroy  our  Social  Security  system. 

That  Social  Security  retirement  check  is  a 
contract  between  the  government  and  the 
people— just  as  solemn  as  the  contracts  you 
sign  and  administer  every  day. 

And  with  all  due  respect,  it  strikes  me  as  a 
little  strange  that  a  President  who  fires 
12,000  air  traffic  controllers  because  he  says 
they  broke  their  no-strike  pledge  does  not 
seem  very  troubled  about  breaking  his 
pledge  to  millions  of  American  workers  not 
to  cut  their  Social  Security  benefits. 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  before  you  and 
defend  every  action  PATCO  has  taken  or 
even  their  decision  to  strike.  But  this  much 
I  will  say. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  a  bigger  individual  than  to  praise 
Polish  workers  for  striking  against  their 
government  and  then  jail  American  workers 
for  doing  the  same  thing. 

This  strike  could  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tions, but  this  Administration  is  not  inter- 
ested in  talking  with  organized  labor. 

Right  now,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  is  acting  to  foreclose  im- 
mediately on  any  federal  mortgage  held  by 
a  striking  air  controller.  It  wasn't  enough  to 
fire  12.000  workers.  Now  the  Administration 
wants  to  throw  them  out  of  their  homes. 

My  friends:  those  are  not  actions  befitting 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  those  actions  are  typical  of 
Republican  attacks  today  on  the  labor 
movement. 

It  is  the  Republicans  who  want  to  bring 
the  Justice  Department  and  FBI  into  local 
labor  disputes  by  amending  the  federal 
Hobt>s  Act— but  only  against  the  union  side. 
It  is  the  Republicans  who  want  to  forbid 
unions  from  using  treasury  money  for  any 
political  activity— but  give  the  companies  a 
green  light. 

And  it  is  the  Republicans  who  want  to 
break  your  bargaining  power  with  antitrust 
laws,  but  look  the  other  way  while  the  larg- 
est corporations  in  America  gobble  each 
other  up. 

Is  that  your  idea  of  a  birthday  present  on 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Carpenters' 
Union? 

President  Reagan  may  have  had  a  union 
card  once,  but  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  The  radical  right  Republican  Party 
is  no  friend  of  organized  labor  today. 

I  do  not  stand  before  you  as  Chairman  of 
my  Party  claiming  Democrats  have  simple 
answers  to  every  problem  facing  America 
today.  But  this  much  I  can  say. 

Prom  Social  Security  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  we  Democrats  and  the  labor  movement 
have  fought  side  by  side  for  social  justice  in 
America  and  opportunity  for  all. 

No  Democratic  President  would  preach 
the  virtue  of  hard  work  and  then  throw  one 
million  Americans  out  of  their  jobs  through 
savage  budget  cuts. 
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No  Democratic  President  would  drive  the 
federal  deficit  skyhigh  and  then  try  to  bal- 
ance his  budget  on  the  backs  of  those  de- 
pendent on  Social  Security. 

No  Democratic  President  would  make 
high  interest  rates  and  tight  money  the  cen- 
terpiece of  his  economic  program  and  then 
sit  back  and  do  nothing  while  constuction 
workers  and  home  builders  watched  their 
livelihoods  destroyed. 

And  no  Democratic  President  would  go 
before  the  American  people  and  proclaim 
that  our  government  is  the  cause  of  every 
social  evil  that  we  face  and  that  the  only 
way  to  solve  our  problems  is  to  unleash  the 
forces  of  selfishness  and  greed. 

We  Democrats  are  proud  to  be  known  as 
the  Party  of  the  people.  We  believe  that  all 
Americans  deserve  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
bounty  of  our  nation  and  all  Americans 
must  be  a  part  of  solving  the  problems  we 
face.  But  that  is  not  the  mirror  of  America 
you  see  reflected  in  this  Administration. 

This  is  an  Administration  that  came  to 
Washington  in  private  jets  and  limousines, 
and  cannot  understand  why  some  people 
need  to  use  public  transportation. 

This  is  an  Administration  whose  members 
strive  to  outdo  one  another  with  lavish  pri- 
vate parties,  but  says  America's  first  priori- 
ty is  to  cut  food  stamps  for  the  poor. 

This  is  an  Administration  that  calls-  our 
Vietnam  veterans  heroes  one  day  and  then 
cuts  all  their  psychological  counseling  clin- 
ics on  the  next. 

On  every  issue  you  can  name— from  the 
tax  cuts  to  human  rights— this  is  an  Admin- 
istration of  privilege  and  profit— that  choos- 
es the  haves  over  the  have-nots:  the  rich 
over  the  middle  class:  and  the  powerful  over 
the  vulnerable. 

Are  those  the  values  you  have  fought  for 
all  your  life  in  the  labor  movement?  Are 
Jesse  Helms,  Strom  Thurmond  and  Orrin 
Hatch  the  kind  of  leaders  America  needs  to 
solve  the  problems  that  we  face? 

My  friends  in  the  labor  movement.  We 
must  hold  fast  to  the  pillars  of  our  beliefs. 
It  is  time  to  take  a  stand. 

Let  us  join  together,  labor  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  progressive  Americans  ev- 
erywhere. Let  us  say  "no"  to  trickle-down 
economics,  and  no  to  Social  Security  cuts. 
No  to  the  Republican  Party's  war  on  labor's 
rights.  And  no  to  the  Jesse  Helms  and  Orrin 
Hatchs  of  this  land. 

In  every  state,  local  and  congressional 
election,  in  every  Governor's  and  Mayor's 
race:  let  us  give  the  Republicans  a  chance  to 
enjoy  the  early  retirement  that  they  have 
so  richly  earned. 

Let  us  restore  to  America  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment our  people  need  and  deserve:  a  gov- 
ernment that  respects  the  labor  movement: 
fights  for  the  working  faniily;  and  strives  to 
uphold  the  ideals  of  social  justice  and  de- 
cency that  make  us  proud  to  be  Americans. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  us  our  marching 
orders  in  the  last  words  he  wrote  before  he 
died.  He  said: 

"The  only  limit  on  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith.* 
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LET  US  SOLVE  THE  SLOW-PAY 
PROBLEM 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
much  attention  being  paid  to  bringing 
financial  discipline  to  the  Federal 
Govenunent,  we  have  overlooked  one 
of  the  more  shocking  practices  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  a  practice  that 
affects  millions  of  small  businesses  all 
across  America. 

Simply  put,  the  problem  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  pay  its 
bills  on  time. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  problem  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  a  bill,  H.R.  2036. 
that  offers  a  solution  to  it. 

While  most  businesses  pay  their  bills 
in  30  days  or  less,  about  39  percent  of 
the  Federal  Government's  bills  are 
paid  late,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  While  this  may  seem 
like  a  harmless  oversight  on  the  part 
of  Federal  managers,  it  is  actually  a 
pernicious  business  practice  that  robs 
small  business  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Looked  at  another  way,  the  Federal 
Government  is  actually  borrowing 
from  small  business  without  permis- 
sion $11  billion  a  year  by  not  paying 
its  bills  promptly.  Because  90  percent 
of  the  everyday  products  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Government  come  from 
small  firms,  the  largest  chunk  of  this 
$11  billion  problem  lands  in  the  lap  of 
small  business. 

Small  business  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  is  not  much  different  from 
small  business  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. But  in  Oregon  the  economy  has 
been  severely  shaken  by  high-interest 
rates:  our  timber  and  housing  based 
economy  is  on  its  last  leg.  For  the 
State's  small  businesses  that  must 
fight  high-interest  rates  and  a  general 
decline  in  sales,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's slow-pay  policy  means  the 
margin  of  difference  in  surviving  these 
hard  times.  In  fiscal  year  1980  for  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Government  had  a 
total  procurement  tab  of  $403  mil- 
lion—sizable for  a  small  State,  and 
even  greater  if  you  were  the  owner  of 
a  small  company  trying  to  get  by  in 
hard  times. 

H.R.  2036,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  offers  a  solution.  This  bill  would 
require  Federal  agencies  and  persons 
carrying  on  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams to  pay  interest  to  business  con- 
cerns on  overdue  bills  and  lease  agree- 
ment payments,  and  to  take  early  pay- 
ment discounts  only  when  payments 
are  made  in  a  timely  way. 

Some  might  say  that  this  bill  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  money. 
But  there  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment if  its  bills  are  paid  in  a  timely 
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way.  Moreover,  it  would  act  as  an  in- 
centive to  encourage  agencies  to 
review  their  procedures  so  payments 
can  be  disbursed  efficiently.  This  can 
only  work  to  save  the  Government 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  constituents 
are  late  in  paying  taxes  or  other  bills 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government,  they 
must  pay  interest.  It  seems  only  fair 
that  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
overdue  in  its  bills  that  interest  should 
also  be  paid. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  widespread 
support  for  this  legislation;  more  than 
20  trade  associations  endorse  this  bill. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  93  Members  of 
the  House  are  cosponsoring  the  bill 
but  I  want  to  encourage  those  who 
have  not  to  look  carefully  at  the  slow 
pay  problem  and  to  get  behind  the  so- 
lution this  bill  offers.* 


NATIONAL  CONFEDERATION  OP 
AMERICAN  ETHNIC  GROUPS 
REQUESTS  RESOLUTE  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  TOWARD  THE 
U.S.S.R. 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1981 
•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  1956,  the  National  Con- 
federation of  American  Ethnic 
Groups,  Inc.,  has  been  the  voice  of  un- 
compromising Americanism  and  resist- 
ance to  Marxist-Leninist  totalitarian- 
ism. 

This  organization,  representing  18 
different  groups  of  Americans  of  Eu- 
ropean. Asian,  and  Latin  American 
heritage  constitute  in  34  national  and 
State  organizations,  held  its  national 
convention  on  May  31,  1981.  which  re- 
elected President  Edward  S.  Yambru- 
sic.  Esq..  Executive  Vice  President  Z. 
Michael  Szaz.  Ph.  D..  and  Secretary- 
Director  of  Activities  Radi  Slavoff.  Ii 
also  elected  George  Georgiev  as  treas- 
urer and  the  following  vice  presidents: 
Nicholas  Grego.  M.D..  Mrs.  Valentyna 
Kalynyk.  Ph.  D.,  Dean  Blair  Kolasa, 
Ph.  D..  J.D..  Mrs.  Angela  Luvara.  John 
Mahar,  Ph.  D..  Mrs.  Lilia  Piaticia-Ras- 
trigin.  Le  Phuoc  Sang,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Hon.  Olive  S.  Stoker.  Chairman  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Representatives 
remained  Joseph  C.  Swider  and  the 
two  vice  chairmen  are  Cynthia  Ma- 
leski,  Esq.,  and  Helmut  Kister. 

The  policy  statement  reflects  the 
views  of  the  18  ethnic  groups  and  form 
a  cohesive  blueprint  for  consideration 
of  policies  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogates  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Central  America.  I  insert  at  this  time 
the  text  of  the  policy  statement  which 
was  also  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig. 

Policy  Statement 

The  National  Confederation  of  American 
Ethnic  Groups,  Inc.,  constituted  of  34  na- 
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tlonal  and  state  organizations  representing 
18  different  groups  of  Americans  of  Europe- 
an. Asian  and  Latin  American  heritage,  con- 
gratulates the  Reagan  Administration  on  Its 
recent  Initiatives  to  confront  Soviet  expan- 
sionism In  the  Middle  East.  Asia.  Africa  and 
Central  America. 

The  NCAEO  considers  Soviet  aggression, 
whether  direct  (Afghantetan).  or  Indirect 
(Angola.  Ethiopia.  South  Yemen)  as  the 
major  threat  to  7.orld  peace.  The  NCAEG 
asserts  that  strong  economic,  political  and 
military  countermeasures  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  and  the  free- 
dom and  territorial  Integrity  of  the  nations 
of  the  free  world. 

The  NCAEG  has  specific  concerns  on  for- 
eign policy,  reflecting  the  views  of  its  con- 
stituent organizations. 

First,  many  of  us.  or  our  parents  and 
grandparents,  arrived  from  areas  which  now 
form  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R..  or  iu  East  Cen- 
tral European  satellites.  Thus,  we  remember 
the  erroneous  moves  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration offering  political  and  territori- 
al concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  enter- 
ing the  war  against  Japan  and  for  maintain- 
ing the  Illusion  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
These  concessions  profoundly  affected  the 
region,  allowing  Soviet  political  and  military 
control  of  East  Central  Europe  In  return  for 
empty  promises  of  free  elections  which  were 
either  never  held  or  later  aborted  by  Soviet 
Intervention. 

Despite  the  executive  agreement  charac- 
ter of  the  Yalta  Agreement,  it  was  Invoked 
by  Ambassador  Dobrynln  on  August  27. 
1968  while  announcing  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  President  Johnson.  Thus, 
at  least  the  U.S.S.R..  considers  the  agree- 
ment still  in  force.  Soviet  efforts  to  secure 
the  Helsinki  Accords  of  August  1.  1975  were 
also  based  on  Soviet  insistence  that  the  ter- 
ritorial changes  and  the  political  status  quo 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  must  be 
fully  recognized  by  the  United  States  and 
its  NATO  allies. 

We  must  end  exportation  of  high  technol- 
ogy Items  which  could  be  of  direct,  or  even 
indirect  use.  to  the  military  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  Detente  pro- 
duced the  Kama  river  project,  undertaken 
by  the  Italian  Fiat  and  French  Renault 
works  and  financed  partially  by  the  Ex  Im 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  produced  the 
trucks  transporting  Soviet  troops  to  Af- 
ghanistan and  to  the  lK>rders  of  Poland.  Not 
only  should  we  act  unilaterally,  but  also  in- 
fluence our  allies  In  NATO  to  enlarge  the 
COCOM  list  of  exports  forbidden  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

We  must  also  give  second  thoughts  to  Ex 
Im  Bank  and  private  financing  of  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  recent  press 
reports.  Western  governments  and  banks 
have  extended  more  than  $80  billion  In 
loans  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites,  creat- 
ing a  financial  bond  that  could  be  rent  only 
at  the  risk  of  financial  collapse  of  the  West. 

Human  rights  have  been  a  leitfaden  in  our 
policy  toward  both  our  allies  and  adversar- 
ies. Yet,  in  doing  so,  we  paid  disproportion- 
ate attention  to  deserving  religious  and  dis- 
sident groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
playing other  religious  groups  and  ethnic 
nationalities  within  the  Soviet  Empire.  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  non-Russian  and.  in  addition  to  the 
deprivation  of  their  human  rights,  they 
enjoy  little,  if  any.  cultural  rights  and  no 
national  self-determination. 

We  would  like  the  Administration  to  con- 
centrate more  on  the  public  denunciation  of 
the  grievous  human  rights  violations  com- 
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mltted  by  the  governments  of  the  U.S.8.R.. 
Czechoslovakia.  East  Germany.  Romania 
and  Bulgaria.  The  persecution  of  religious 
groups,  including  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant churches  and  the  takeover  and  misuse 
of  the  Orthodox  churches  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  should  be  exposed  In  detail  togeth- 
er with  the  brutal  suppression  of  workers' 
dissent  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Romania. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  should  encourage  the 
awakening  national  self-determination  am- 
bitions of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  We 
must  condemn  forced  Russiflcation  and  the 
oppression  of  the  non-Russian  peoples  In 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  including  the 
Ukrainian.  Byelorussian.  Baltic,  Cossack 
and  various  Caucasian  peoples  in  the  Euro- 
pean, and  the  Mongollc  and  Turkomen  peo- 
ples In  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  eventual  free- 
dom and  self-determination  of  these  captive 
peoples. 

In  the  long  run.  the  only  alternative  to  a 
major  nuclear  war  with  Its  Inconceivable  de- 
struction remains  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
colonial  empire:  the  Soviet  Union.  In  show- 
ing sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  these 
peoples,  we  would  be  acting  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Decolonization  Reso- 
lution. 

It  is  both  our  opinion  and  that  of  our  con- 
stituent organizations  that  the  principle  of 
national  self-determination,  without  the  res- 
ervations contained  In  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
should  form  the  backbone  of  our  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  bloc.  Aligning  our- 
selves with  the  aspirations  of  these  captive 
nations  we  would  be  acting  in  line  with  our 
finest  traditions  while  helping  destabilize 
the  U.S.S.R. 

For  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  its  Elast 
Central  European  satellites  are  monolithic. 
The  revolts  of  East  Berlin  (1953),  Poznan 
(1956).  Hungary  (1956)  and  the  Prague 
spring  of  1968  in  Czechoslovakia  were  past 
reminders  of  the  continuance  of  the  flame 
of  freedom  and  democracy  among  the  satel- 
lite peoples.  The  modest,  but  significant  and 
concrete,  achievements  of  the  Polish  work- 
ers since  August  1980  demonstrate  that  even 
overwhelming  military  power  Is  unable  to 
arrest  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and  a 
better  economic  existence.  We  must  provide 
the  Polish  people  with  moral  support,  and 
economically,  we  must  encourage  reforms 
but  also  help  the  Poles  with  debt  resched- 
uling and  other  assistance  so  that  they  may 
obtain  economic  improvements  within  the 
present  framework  of  government. 

In  relation  to  the  other  satellite  nations, 
we  must  show  our  empathy  for  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  aspirations  to  decrease 
their  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  details  of  this  policy  must  be  left  to  the 
Administration  and  to  exigent  circum- 
stances. The  long-term  aim.  I.e..  the  return 
of  these  states  with  traditions  of  nation- 
hood over  a  millennium  to  national  inde- 
pendence unfettered  by  Soviet  military 
presence,  should  never  be  lost. 

We  particularly  miss  coverage  of  human 
rights  violations  in  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia. 
While  Yugoslavia  is  not  Soviet-controlled,  it 
shares  a  Communist  government  and  severe 
ethnic  and  economic  problems  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  We  should  encourage  liberaliza- 
tion trends  and  the  recognition  of  ethnic 
rights  of  the  constituent  nationalities  in 
Yugoslavia  to  a  greater  extent. 

Besides  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia, 
there  are  at  least  two  other  nations  with  sig- 
nificant ethnic  problems  in  East  Central 
Europe.  They  are  Czechoslovakia  with  its 
several  million  Slovaks  and  some  Hungar- 
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ians.  and  to  Romania  with  its  two  and  a  half 
million  Hungarians  and  some  Germans.  In 
both  cases,  these  ethnic  groups  are  not  only 
subject  to  political,  but  also  to  cultural  op- 
pression and  are  deprived  of  their  self-gov- 
ernment and  national  self-determination 
rights. 

We  salute  the  gallant  freedomfighters  of 
Afghanistan  and  call  upon  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  extend  any  assistance 
needed  and  possible  to  them.  We  welcome 
the  Administration's  statement  on  Afghani- 
stan. The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
naked  aggression  adding  a  new  chapter  to 
Soviet  aggression  since  World  War  II. 

The  Turkomen  and  Mongollc  nationalities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  remembered  in 
our  policies.  Increased  VOA  broadcasts  in 
their  languages  would  be  an  immediate  step 
in  developing  an  integrated  policy  toward 
them.  We  must,  -in  general,  upgrade  our 
VOA  and  RFE/Radio  Liberty  broadcasU  by 
satellite  transmitters  and  strengthen  our 
broadcasts  in  every  major  nationality  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Several  of  our  constituent  organizations 
came  from  Vietnamese.  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dian refugees.  We  believe,  with  President 
Reagan,  that  our  involvement  in  Indochina 
was  a  noble  cause  aborted  by  internal  do- 
mestic considerations,  particularly  by  the 
United  States  Congress. 

The  end  of  our  military  engagement  in 
Indochina  must  not  mean  the  loss  of  our  in- 
terest in  the  region.  We  must  play  an  active 
role  politically,  diplomatically  and  economi- 
cally to  hasten  the  day  of  Indochina's  lib- 
eration from  the  Communist  regime  in 
Hanoi.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
non-Communist  elements  in  Cambodia  as  an 
alternative  to  both  the  genocidal  regime  of 
Pol  Pot  and  the  Vietnamese-backed  puppet 
regime  of  Hang  Samarin. 

Finally,  we  must  focus  attention  of  the 
burden  created  by  the  exodus  of  the  Viet- 
namese twat  people,  the  Laotian  refugees 
and  the  Cambodians  in  Thai  camps  on  the 
border  upon  the  countries  of  first  asylum 
and  the  entire  free  world.  Their  presence, 
increasing  every  month,  should  encourage 
on  to  follow  pslicies  to  create  political  and 
economic  circumstances  rendering  escape 
unnecessary. 

The  NCAEG  has  concerns  in  Central 
America,  too,  as  we  represent  free  Cuban  or- 
ganizations. Cuba  must  be  the  central  focus, 
as  it  is  the  Castro  regime  which  spreads  sub- 
version to  the  Caribbean  countries.  We  urge 
a  policy  of  increased  psychological  warfare 
against  the  Castro  regime,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  Radio  Free  Cuba,  in  order  to 
bring  hope  to  the  Cuban  people.  The  recent 
exodus  from  Muriel  demonstrated  the  lack 
of  support  of  the  people  for  the  Castro 
regime.  Unless  we  can  change  the  situation 
within  Cuba,  we  might  wind  up  with  newer 
exoduses  severely  straining  our  hospitality, 
and  serving  as  a  safety  ventil  for  the  Castro 
regime. 

This  is  not  opposite  our  policies  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala.  Assisting  those  fight- 
ing Communist  and  other  Marxist  subver- 
sion is  in  llnie  with  the  Tnmian  Doctrine 
and  policies  pursued  ever  since,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  res- 
olute stand  on  these  issues. 

All  in  all,  we  trust  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, under  the  able  foreign  policy 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig,  will  produce  indeed  a  new  beginning 
in  international  relations.  We  hope  that  it 
will  be  based  on  the  pursuit  of  national  in- 
terests within  the  framework  of  the  timeless 
values    of    our    Judeo-Christlan    heritage 
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which  is  ably  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution: 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice. 

The  NCAEG  will  try  to  contribute  its 
share  to  the  success  of  these  policies  and 
asks  the  Reagan  Administration  to  consider 
our  specific  suggestions  in  formulating  and 
implementing  the  foreign  poli(:y  of  the 
United  States.*  -        ... 

CONGRESSMAN  BOLLING  OF 
MISSOURI  WILL  BE  MISSED 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 
m  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  news  about  our  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Richard  Bolling,  will  end 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  congres- 
sional careers  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  At  a  later  date,  I  will  more 
fully  express  my  thoughts  and  respect 
for  our  retiring  colleague,  but  I  do 
wish,  at  this  time,  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  dated  September  2,  which 
is  a  reprint  from  the  Boston  Globe 
concerning  Dick  Bolling: 

Congress,  as  its  students  know,  is  a  slow- 
moving  beat,  slouching  reluctantly  toward 
resolution.  Its  "image"  today  might  still  be 
the  Claghom  caricature  of  decades  past 
were  it  not  for  the  diligence  and  determina- 
tion of  one  of  its  members,  Richard  Boiling 
of  Missouri,  who  announced  last  week  that 
this,  his  17th  term  in  Congress,  would  be  his 
last. 

Bolling  is  65,  one  of  the  youngest  con- 
gressmen in  this  century  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Conuniitee. 
Throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s,  he  was  the 
most  persistent  and  persuasive  critic  of  the 
congressional  seniority  system,  calling  it 
"abusive  to  democratic  principle. "  Long 
before  the  post-Watergate  infusion  of  recti- 
tude, he  labored  to  make  Congress  more 
democratic  and  responsible,  while  others 
preferred  the  lethargy  of  the  status  quo. 

Boiling  was  blunt,  a  trait  he  shared  with 
his  fellow  Democrat  from  Kansas  City, 
Harry  Truman.  He  did  not  suffer  fools 
gladly,  as  demonstrated  during  two  losing 
contests  for  House  majority  leader,  in  1962 
and  1976. 

His  two  books  on  congressional  power  an- 
gered colleagues  who  enjoyed  the  mindless, 
automatic  progression  of  the  system. 
"Those  who  best  profit  by  this  untenable 
system  naturally  are  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats snugly  entrenched  in  their  safe,  one- 
party  districts,"  he  wrote.  "Not  even  a 
garden  club  would  let  itself  be  run  this 
way."  *• 

In  the  1960s,  one  of  the  notable  rivalries 
in  the  House  was  between  Boiling,  a  protege 
of  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  and 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  protege  of  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack.  The  two  did  not  agree 
on  approaches  to  changing  congressional 
rules  until  the  1970s,  when  O'Neill  success- 
fully sponsored  Boiling's  proposals  to  make 
voting  in  the  House  more  accountable. 

When  O'Neill  became  speaker,  he  received 
Boiling's  total  loyalty  and  dedication.  "No 
two  people  in  the  House  know,  understand 
and  like  each  other  more."  O'Neill  said  at 
Boiling's  retirement  announcement  last 
week.  "He  is  my  strong  right  arm." 
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As  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  last 
year.  Bolling  was  more  effective  than  others 
in  the  House  leadership  by  at  least  guaran- 
teeing a  fair  fight  against  the  tide  of 
Reaganomics.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee chairman.  Dan  Rostenkowski.  could 
not  persuade  members  of  his  committee  to 
support  a  Democratic  compromise.  House 
Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  lost  eight  of 
his  fellow  Texans  to  the  Reagan  tide. 

Speaker  O'Neill  will  miss  him  and  the 
country,  too.  will  lose  an  eloquent  and  per- 
sistent voice  of  common  sense  in  Congress. 
Fortunately.  Dick  Bolling  is  unlikely  to  be 
inactive  or  silent  for  very  long.* 


THE  CHINA  CARD 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^l 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  to  some  abstracts 
from  "Symposium  on  ROC-U.S.  Rela- 
tions" by  A.  James  Gregor  published 
in  Asian  Outlook.  Mr.  Gregor  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's hasty  decision  to  establish 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking  were  based  on  two  assump- 
tions: First,  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  given  Western  technology 
and  military  aid,  would  have  the  capa- 
bility of  containing  Soviet  expansion 
and  that  this  capability  would  compel 
the  Kremlin  to  assume  a  more  defen- 
sive and  detente-oriented  foreign 
policy;  and  second,  that  the  armed 
forces  of  mainland  China  would  not  be 
able  to  successfully  attack  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  or  extend  Communist  Chi- 
nese power  beyond  the  confines  of  its 
present  borders.  Mr.  Gregor  argues 
that  these  assumptions  are  faulty  and 
presents  some  very  solid  points  in  his 
refutation. 

In  our  determination  to  contain 
Soviet  imperialism,  let  us  not  forget 
the  fact  that  mainland  China  is  still  a 
Communist  country  whose  i>olitical 
system  represents  everything  that  is 
contrary  to  the  principals  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  foimded.  Therefore, 
we  must  be  especially  prudent,  lest  we 
overplay  the  so-called  China  card. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert 
Mr.  Gregor's  article  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Symposium  on  ROC-U.S.  Relations 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATIONS  CHINA  POLICY 
OPTIONS 

(By  A.  James  Gregor,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  Dec.  8,  1980.  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  ROC) 

At  the  commencement  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration one  can  only  venture  upon  educated 
guesses  concerning  the  course  of  its  subse- 
quent foreign  policy.  In  any  given  situation 
an  indeterminate  number  of  variables  influ- 
ence major  foreign  policy  outcomes.  As  a 
case  in  point,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
anticipate  the  Nixon  Administration's  East 
Asia  policy  at  the  commencement  of  Rich- 
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ard  Nlxon'8  term  of  office.  In  retrospect  we 
can  begin  to  sort  out.  with  some  plausibility, 
the  Impact  of  domestic  Influences,  economic 
and  strategic  concerns,  personality  variables 
and  Institutional  factors  In  shaping  the 
Nixon  foreign  policy.  But  when  asked,  in 
prospect,  what  any  administration's  foreign 
policy  might  be.  at  best  we  are  invariably 
left  with  educated  guesses. 

Given  such  disclaimers,  however.  It  does 
seem  possible  to  suggest  some  of  the  major 
constraints  and  some  of  the  real  options 
open  to  a  new  administration.  In  the  case  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  such  sugges- 
tions are  particularly  Interesting  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan— since  they,  perhaps  more  than  any 
others,  have  reason  to  hope  for  some  relief 
as  a  consequence  of  a  "new  China  policy." 

Ronald  Reagan's  personal  political  com- 
mitment to.  and  personal  affection  for,  the 
Republic  of  China  is  common  knowledge. 
But  how  this  might  translate  into  specific 
foreign  policy  choices  Is  very  difficult  to  an- 
ticipate. In  the  first  place  It  has  already 
become  obvious  that  the  semi-official 
spokesmen  of  the  new  administration  have 
made  It  plain  that  the  new  President  will 
not  embark  on  any  radically  new  policies  In 
East  Asia.  It  seems  clear  that  whatever  the 
new  President's  views  might  be  concerning 
American  policy  vis-a-vis  Peking  or  Taipei, 
his  most  trusted  advisers  have  counselled 
grave  circumspection  In  dealing  with  main- 
land China.  Many  of  them  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  strategic  and  political 
threat  mounted  by  the  Soviet  Union— and 
conceive  mainland  China  as  an  asset  In  the 
global  balance  of  power.  The  same  reasons 
that  moved  the  Nixon  Administration  to 
open  the  path  that  ultimately  led  to  "nor- 
malization' are  operative  in  the  post-Carter 
global  environment.  Under  almost  any  fore- 
seeable circumstances  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration could  not  be  expected  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  significantly  alter  the 
present  relations  between  Washington  and 
Peking. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  those  relations 
there  is  latitude  for  a  considerable  shift  in 
emphasis  in  particulars  and  a  not  insignifi- 
cant change  in  the  character  of  those  rela- 
tions themselves.  For  one  thing,  while  the 
general  relations  between  Washington. 
Peking  and  Taipei  will  be  determined  by  the 
same  general  factors  that  led  to  the  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  the  one  and  the  derec- 
ognition of  the  other,  there  are  two  assump- 
tions central  to  the  deliberations  that  led 
the  Carter  Administration  to  lU  hasty  "nor- 
malization "  that  can  no  longer  be  defended. 
The  two  assumptions  upon  which  the 
Carter  Administration's  unseemly  haste  to 
enter  Into  formal  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking  were  predicated  Include:  ( 1 )  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  given  Western 
technology  and  military  aid.  would  have  the 
capability  of  containing  Soviet  expansion 
and  that  that  capability  would  compel  the 
Kremlin  to  assume  a  more  defensive  and  de- 
tente-oriented foreign  policy;  and  (2)  that 
the  armed  forces  of  mainland  China  would 
not  be  able  to  successfully  attack  the  Re- 
public of  China  or  extend  communist  Chi- 
nese power  beyond  the  confines  of  its 
present  borders 

That  the  advisers  to  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration held  both  assumptions  to  be  true  is 
now  reasonably  well  attested.  In  February 
1979.  Justin  Galen  (a  pseudonym  for  a 
"highly  placed"  foreign  policy  adviser  In  the 
Carter  Administration)  attempted  to  make  a 
case  in  support  of  the  first  assumption  in  an 
issue  of  the  "Armed  Forces  Journal  Intema- 
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tional."  During  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  before  the 
markup  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Carter 
Administration  spokesmen,  both  military 
and  civilian  alike,  attempted  to  support  the 
second. 

In  retrospect  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  either  assumption  was  conceived  credi- 
ble. But  even  if  both  were  true,  any  policy 
pursued  by  the  Carter  Administration 
would  generate  dilemmas.  If  the  force  levels 
available  to  the  Mainland  regime  were  suffi- 
ciently enhanced  to  constrain  the  military 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Peking  would  no  longer  be  In  a 
position  to  undertake  a  successful  military 
attack  on  Taiwan  or  any  of  Its  noncommu- 
ntet  neighbors.  Every  Increment  in  the  force 
capabilities  of  the  military  of  continental 
China  would  generate  a  correlative  threat 
to  the  security  of  every  non-communist  lit- 
toral and  insular  state  in  Asia.  More  omi- 
nously, as  mainland  China  became  more 
secure  In  terms  of  lU  military  capabilities,  it 
has  given  every  evidence  that  it  would  be 
less  and  less  concerned  with  American  inter- 
ests or  the  integrity  of  its  neighbors.  Peking 
has  made  It  manifestly  clear  that  Its  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  SUtes  is  tactical  at 
best.  For  the  leadership  of  Peking  the 
United  States  remains  an  "oppressor"  des- 
tined to  be  overthrown  "  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. In  that  regard  the  officials  in  Peking 
have  been  remarkably  candid.  As  long  as 
the  mainland  regime  requires  the  capital, 
technological  and  military  a.sslstance  of  the 
United  States,  "friendship"  will  obtain  be- 
tween Peking  and  Washington.  But  once 
mainland  China  feels  sufficiently  secure 
from  any  Soviet  threat,  Peking  plans  to 
unite  with  the  "revolutionary  forces  of  the 
world"  to  overthrow  both  "imperialism"  and 
its  'client  states"  in  Asia  as  well. 

Any  "flow  of  Western  technology "  to 
mainland  China  that  would  make  it  a  major 
military  power  wou'd  ultimately  work 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific.  But  more  Important 
than  that  is  the  fact,  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  any  conceivable  "flow  of 
Western  technology."  could  not  enhance 
the  force  levels  of  the  mainland  Chinese 
military  to  the  point  where  the  integrity  of 
the  land  boundaries  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  could  be  assured  against  deter- 
mined Soviet  attack.  Even  the  officials  In 
Peking  have  acknowledged  that  continental 
China  will  continue  to  remain  exposed  to  a 
range  of  Soviet  attacks  for  the  remainder  of 
this  century.  The  dearth  of  foreign  ex- 
change, the  constraints  of  indigenous  indus- 
try, the  lack  of  requisite  skills,  all  Indicate 
that  no  effort  made  by  the  West  could  make 
mainland  China  secure  against  Soviet  mili- 
tary initiatives  or  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  more  conciliatory  than  It  Is  now  disposed 
to  be.  Northern  and  northwestern  China 
will  remain  grievously  exposed  to  Soviet 
armor  and  air  attacks  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century  Irrespective  of  Western  assist- 
ance, military  sales  and  technology  trans- 
fers. 

The  upgrading  of  communist  Chinese 
military  capabilities  would  have  made  sense 
If  such  an  enterprise  promised  constraint  of 
Soviet  power— even  at  the  cost  of  making 
Peking  a  threat  to  its  neighbors.  But  If 
mainland  China  cannot  conceivably  be 
shaped  into  such  a  power,  then  any  force 
enhancements  would  be  counterproductive 
as  far  as  America's  general  interests  are  con- 
cerned. The  Soviet  Union  would  remain  as 
much  of  a  threat  as  ever  and  those  nations 
in  Asia  that  now  look  to  the  United  States 
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for  security  would  be  driven  into  other  ar- 
rangements not  necessarily  compatible  with 
American  strategic,  economic  and  political 
interests. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  already  received  every  strategic  and 
military  benefit  they  could  expect  to  receive 
from  the  mainland  Chinese  connection.  The 
PRC  has  and  will  continue  to  tie  down 
about  forty  Soviet  divisions  and  their  sup- 
port elements  along  Its  borders.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  rela- 
tions between  the  two  communist  powers 
will  improve  sufficiently  to  allow  for  mas- 
sive reductions  along  their  shared  borders. 
Beyond  that  the  United  States  can  expect 
little  more  from  mainland  China.  Bilateral 
trade  will  probably  improve  somewhat,  and 
Joint  ventures  may  return  some  profit  to 
American  investors,  but  there  will  be  little 
that  would  warrant  significant  changes  in 
the  present  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  "People's  Republic  of 
China".  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  PRC 
could  be  fashioned  into  a  military  power  of 
the  first  rank  in  this  century. 

*  *  *  any  major  military  sales  and  trans- 
fer of  critical  dual  purpose  technology  to 
the  PRC  could  only  serve  to  increase  the 
threats  to  the  Republic  of  China  and  the 
other  non-conmiunlst  states  on  mainland 
China's  periphery  without  improving  the 
United  States'  strategic  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  substance,  if 
the  second  assumption  that  subtended  the 
Carter  Administration's  China  policy  was 
ever  true,  making  arms  and  military  tech- 
nology available  to  Peking  would  rapidly  de- 
grade its  credibility. 

In  fact,  the  second  assumption— that  the 
armed  forces  of  mainland  China  could  not 
attack  the  Republic  of  China  or  extend  Pe- 
king's power  beyond  its  present  borders- 
was  never  true.  At  the  very  time  of  ""normal- 
ization" even  the  Carter  Administration's 
spokesmen  admitted  that  mainland  China 
had  the  military  capability  of  undertaking 
armed  attacks  on  its  neighbors— particularly 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  While  a 
combined  amphibious  invasion  of  the  island 
was  ruled  out  by  virtue  of  mainland  China's 
limited  sea  and  air-lift  capabilities,  the  pos- 
sibility of  naval  invasion  of  Taiwan  was  rec- 
ognized as  constituting  a  real  option  for 
Peking  in  its  announced  policy  of  "restoring 
Taiwan  to  the  arms  of  the  motherland." 

As  though  calculated  to  drive  the  point 
home,  almost  immediately  after  Washing- 
ton extended  official  recognition  to  the 
regime  in  Peking,  communist  Chinese  forces 
invaded  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  an  extensive  military  power  beyond  the 
immediate  borders  of  mainland  China. 
While  Washington  had  no  intrinsic  interest 
in  specifically  protecting  the  integrity  of 
Vietnam— a  Soviet  ally  in  Southeast  Asia— it 
became  clear  that  the  PRC  did  possess  the 
military  power  and  the  disposition  to  desta- 
bilize the  balance  in  a  region  in  which  the 
United  States  had  significant  general  inter- 
ests. More  to  the  point,  the  military  activity 
of  the  PRC  in  Southeast  Asia  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  American  strategists  that 
mainland  China  had  the  capabilities,  should 
it  choose  to  employ  them,  to  sorely  try  the 
defenses  of  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan.  Should  the  Western  allies  upgrade 
mainland  China's  military  capabilities  that 
enhanced  capability  could  not  be  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Union— but  could  only 
threaten  Peking's  non-communist  neigh- 
bors.* 
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THE  ALL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE:  IT 
IS  NOT  WORKING 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1973 
this  Nation  ended  the  draft  and  insti- 
tuted the  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVP). 
After  8  years  of  the  AVF.  I  believe 
that  the  facts  show  it  to  be  failing.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  ad- 
vocate any  particular  alternative  to 
the  AVP;  it  is  instead  to  detail  how  I 
believe  the  AVF  is  failing  and  to  de- 
scribe briefly  my  proposal  for  a  first 
step  toward  achieving  a  consensus  on 
solutions  for  the  AVF's  problems. 

After  8  years,  the  AVP  has  shown 
that  it  can  attract  neither  the  quanti- 
ty nor  the  quality  of  personnel  needed 
to  defend  this  country.  The  skilled, 
midcareer,  noncommissioned  officers 
who  form  the  backbone  of  any  mili- 
tary organization  are  leaving  in 
droves,  and  not  just  because  of  inad- 
equate pay.  The  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  front-line  combat  units— 
the  troops  who  will  actually  do  the 
fighting— are.  to  an  uncomfortably 
high  degree,  comprised  of  America's 
poor  and  poorly  educated.  We  face  a 
situation  in  which  the  casualty  lists 
from  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  next 
war  will  show  the  majority  of  the  dead 
and  wounded  to  be  poor  blacks  and 
Hispanics;  in  other  words,  those  with 
the  least  stake  in  our  society  will  be 
paying  the  highest  price  to  defend  it. 

QUANTITY  PROBLEMS 

The  AVP  is  a  failure  simply  in  terms 
of  numbers.  It  has  neither  attracted 
enough  recruits  nor  retained  enough 
career  NCO's  and  junior  officers  to  do 
its  job  in  a  major  war. 

This  failure  is  worst  in  the  Army.  In 
fiscal  year  1979,  the  Army  fell  16.000 
men  short  of  its  recruiting  goals.  It 
met  its  needs  in  fiscal  year  1980  only 
by  lowering  its  goals  and  by  further 
lowering  its  entrance  standards.  The 
Army  has  reduced  its  standards  so 
much  under  the  AVP  concept  that 
currently  more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  recruits  drops  out  before  com- 
pleting his  first  term  of  enlistment. 
This  phenomenon  obviously  compli- 
cates the  numbers  problem,  because 
not  only  is  the  Army  falling  short  of 
recruiting  goals,  but  many  of  the  sol- 
diers it  does  recruit  wash  out  in  their 
initial  term. 

Seven  of  the  Army's  10  U.S.-based 
divisions  were  recently  rated  "not 
fully  ready  for  combat."  or  lower,  due 
to  manpower  shortages,  including  two 
divisions  which  are  in  the  so-called 
Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

Even  more  important  than  overall 
manpower  shortages,  the  people  who 
make  the  Army  work— the  skilled 
NCO's— are  in  critically  short  supply 
in  the  combat  units.  For  example,  the 
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1st  Cavalry  and  2d  Armored  Divisions 
both  lack  at  least  a  third  of  their  re- 
quired NCO's.  Stateside  units  are  so 
short  of  NCO's  that  the  Army  was  re- 
cently forced  to  transfer  several  thou- 
sand back  from  Europe.  The  Army  is 
also  some  28  percent  short  of  needed 
junior  officers.  It  is  indeed  a  "hollow 
Army."  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  E. 
C.  Meyer  has  so  aptly  characterized  it. 

The  other  branches  are  not  free  of 
critical  personnel  problems  either.  The 
Navy,  Marines,  and  Air  Force  are  all 
facing  mounting  shortages  of  pilots, 
air  traffic  controllers,  avionics  and 
radar  specialists,  jet  mechanics  and 
flight  line  personnel.  The  Navy  is 
nearly  20.000  short  of  its  requirement 
for  petty  officers.  This  lack  of  skilled 
supervisory  personnel  has  already  de- 
layed, and  in  some  cases  canceled,  ship 
deployments.  Others  have  deployed 
with  less  than  a  full  complement.  At  a 
time  when  the  Reagan  administration 
is  planning  to  increase  the  fleet  by 
over  100  ships,  we  cannot  even  ade- 
quately man  the  ones  we  now  have. 

The  Navy  has  a  particularly  acute 
problem  with  regard  to  the  retention 
of  skilled  petty  officers.  Because  the 
Navy  regularly  sends  men  to  sea  for 
long  deployments,  a  vicious  cycle  has 
developed.  As  the  shortages  increase, 
the  cycle  gets  worse.  Those  personnel 
with  essential  skills  have  to  go  to  sea 
more  and  more  often  as  the  Navy 
scrambles  people  to  keep  ships  at  sea. 
These  added  tours  of  duty  at  sea— 
with  their  attendant  family  separa- 
tions—vastly increase  the  likelihood 
that  the  midcareer  sailor  will  fail  to 
reenlist  after  returning  home  from  de- 
ployment. 

All  of  the  services  are  suffering  seri- 
ous shortages  of  doctors.  This  is  per- 
haps the  cruelest  and  most  moral- 
damaging  shortage  of  all,  because  a 
lack  of  doctors  means  the  serviceman 
too  often  finds  that  his  family  does 
not  receive  adequate  and  timely  medi- 
cal care.  As  the  shortage  of  physicians 
grows,  those  remaining  must  shoulder 
an  ever  increasing  workload. 

All  active-duty  personnel,  their  de- 
pendents, and  retired  personnel  are 
entitled  to  medical  care.  Yet  at  many 
bases  around  the  country,  the  short- 
age is  so  acute  that  retired  personnel 
are  turned  away  as  low  priority  pa- 
tients, and  dependents  must  wait  for 
months  for  nonemergency  medical  and 
dental  care.  Many  potential  careerists 
see  retired  military  people  being 
turned  away  and  wonder  why  they 
should  stick  out  a  full  career  for  an 
ephemeral  reward.  I  should  note  at 
this  point  that  with  many  doctors  in 
civilian  life  making  incomes  well  into 
six  figures.  I  seriously  doubt  we  could 
afford  to  raise  military  pay  high 
enough  to  attract  enough  doctors  vol- 
untarily. My  own  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  included  a  number  of 
interviews  with  military  doctors,  has 
convinced  me  that  merely  raising  pay 
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would  not  significantly  improve  the 
situation,  even  assuming  massive  pay 
increases  would  be  affordable. 

However,  damaging  these  medical 
shortages  are  to  morale,  they  should 
also  be  considered  within  the  context 
of  the  primary  mission  of  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  troops  in  wartime.  If 
the  military  medical  community  does 
not  have  adequate  manpower  to  pre- 
vent infectious  diseases  or  quickly 
treat  the  wounded,  combat  command- 
ers will  soon  face  precarious  shortages 
of  troops.  Under  the  AVP,  if  we  were 
to  mobilize  today,  we  would  be  short 
50,000  combat  medical  corpsmen.  2.200 
general  anesthetists,  and  over  6,000 
trained  operating-room  assistants. 
These  shortages  would  lead  to  count- 
less deaths  and  permanent  disabilities 
which  would  be  entirely  preventable. 

The  numerical  shortages  in  the  mili- 
tary place  a  heavy  burden  on  recruit- 
ers. The  pressure  to  meet  quotas  has 
been  so  great  in  recent  years  that  the 
Congress  learned  of  recruiters  resort- 
ing to  falsifying  test  scores  and  educa- 
tion certificates  to  get  unqualified  re- 
cruits qualified.  These  pressures  can 
only  get  worse  because  the  18-  to  21- 
year-old  population  will  drop  steadily 
over  the  coming  decade,  shrinking  the 
manpower  pool  from  which  new  re- 
cruits must  come.  Both  current  and 
projected  shortfalls  in  our  active-duty 
Forces  are  serious  enough  to  call  into 
question  the  ability  of  our  military  to 
survive  heavy  losses  in  the  first  weeks 
of  a  major  war.  But  even  if  the  AVF 
active-duty  imits  manage  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  first  onslaught,  the 
eventual  outcome  of  the  conflict 
would  almost  certainly  be  negative,  be- 
cause the  Reserves,  which  provide  the 
key  to  stopping  prolonged  aggression, 
have  become  dangerously  inadequate 
after  8  years  of  the  AVP. 

The  AVP  was  organized  on  the  total 
force  concept.  It  was  understood  by 
AVP  planners  that  the  Active-Duty 
Forces  would  not— and  could  not— be 
maintained  at  numerical  levels  suffi- 
cient to  fight  a  prolonged  war.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  war,  the  Active  Forces 
were  to  be  quickly  reinforced  by  a  mo- 
bilized reserve.  Without  that  reserve 
mobilization  capacity,  the  AVP  would 
not  be  able  to  fight  effectively  beyond 
the  initial  few  weeks. 

The  state  of  our  Reserve  Force 
today  is  frankly  appalling.  The  orga- 
nized reserves— those  units  which 
train  once  a  month— are  at  only  85 
percent  of  required  strength.  The 
Army  Reserve,  for  example— which  is 
crucial,  because  in  a  European  war  the 
Army  would  have  the  most  casualties 
in  the  shortest  time,  thus  needing  the 
most  replacements— currently  stands 
at  only  72  percent  of  its  requirements. 
The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 
is  comprised  of  those  who,  though  not 
members  of  organized  reserve  units, 
are  trained  and  ready  to  be  called  up 
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on  short  notice.  Unfortunately,  the 
IRR  is  over  700,000  men  short  of  war- 
time requirements.  In  1973,  when  the 
AVP  began,  the  IRR  had  1.2  million 
members;  today  it  is  down  to  220,000.  I 
might  add  that  the  IRR  had  fallen  to 
150.000  l)efore  the  Army  began  count- 
ing first-term  dropouts  who  had  fin- 
ished their  basic  training  as  part  of 
the  IRR. 

The  Army,  under  the  social  engi- 
neering mentality  of  its  previous  secre- 
tary, Clifford  Alexander,  attempted  to 
alleviate  its  numerical  shortfalls  by  re- 
cruiting more  women  and  putting 
them  into  actual  combat  support  roles. 
No  other  major  military  organization 
in  the  world— including  the  Israelis- 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  put  women  into 
roles  such  as  truck  drivers,  field  com- 
munications specialists.  military 
police,  and  mechanics.  These  types  of 
duties  will  inevitably  expose  women  to 
hostile  fire.  Alexander  even  ordered 
unisex  boot  camps  with  physical  train- 
ing standards  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  weakest  female. 

In  1972  women  made  up  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Army,  almost  wholly  in 
medical  or  clerical  positions.  Today 
there  are  nearly  70,000  women  in  the 
Army.  The  1984  goal  is  96.400,  which 
represents  12  percent  of  the  total 
force.  At  any  given  time,  14  percent  of 
the  Army's  women  are  pregnant;  many 
more  provide  the  sole  support  of  a 
child  or  children.  The  fact  is  that  one 
in  five  women  in  the  Army  would  be 
unable  to  deploy  with  their  unit  in  an 
emergency.  The  extremely  damaging 
effect  this  phenomenon  would  have  on 
the  Army's  ability  to  mobilize  quickly 
for  major  action  is  obvious,  not  to 
mention  the  damage  to  unit  morale 
that  comes  from  knowing  many  of 
your  fellow  soldiers  do  not  bear  the 
same  burdens. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  women 
have  always  played  and  will  continue 
to  play  vital  roles  in  the  military,  but  I 
simply  must  oppose  this  recent  prac- 
tice of  putting  women  into  roles  for 
which  the  great  majority  are  physical- 
ly incapable.  Our  Armed  Forces 
should  not  be  used  for  this  type  of 
social  experimentation.  Some  might 
call  this  assertion  sexist;  I  call  it  realis- 
tic. 

QOALITY  PROBLEMS 

These  numerical  deficiencies  are 
frightening  enough,  but  even  more 
deleterious  to  the  potential  combat  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  AVP  is  the  quality 
of  the  personnel  who  will  be  expected 
to  win  a  war  in  which  they  will  almost 
certainly  be  vastly  outnumbered  by 
both  men  and  machines. 

In  any  war  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
powers.  U.S.  forces  would  face  tremen- 
dous disadvantages  in  numbers  of 
tanks,  planes,  artillery  tubes,  and 
other  conventional  weapons.  Nonethe- 
less. Defense  Department  planners 
hope  that  these  quantitative  disadvan- 
tages will  be  offset  by  superior  Ameri- 
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can  weapons  technology.  But  the  supe- 
rior weaponry— assuming  it  is  superior, 
an  assumption  increasingly  more  tenu- 
ous—is highly  complex  and  difficult  to 
operate  and  maintain.  To  illustrate 
rather  simply  the  problems  our  mili- 
tary faces,  consider  the  following:  In 
World  War  II.  the  most  advanced 
American  fighter  plane  of  the  war,  the 
P-51  Mustang,  was  operated  by  a  col- 
lege graduate  pilot.  Today  our  military 
is  preparing  to  deploy  the  XM-1  tank, 
a  weapons  system  in  many  ways  more 
complex  and  difficult  to  operate  and 
maintain  (with  its  laser  and  computer 
technology)  than  the  World  War  II  P- 
51  fighter.  Yet  these  tanks  will  be 
manned  not  by  college  graduates  but 
by  soldiers  who  in  many  cases  will  not 
even  be  high  school  graduates  or  able 
to  read  on  levels  any  higher  than  the 
seventh  grade.  Technologically  superi- 
or weaponry  is  useless  without  person- 
nel who  are  able  to  operate  and  main- 
tain it.  The  hard,  cold,  incontrovert- 
ible fact  is  that  the  AVP  does  not  have 
enough  capable  personnel. 

The  Armed  Porces  classify  recruits 
into  four  categories  of  intellectual 
ability  based  on  entrance  examination 
scores.  Category  IV  is  the  lowest  range 
of  scores  that  allows  an  individual  to 
enter  the  military.  Those  who  score  in 
category  IV  come  from  the  lower  30 
percent  in  intelligence  test  scores  of 
the  overall  American  population.  After 
4  years  of  denials,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower 
Robert  Pirie  revealed  last  year  that 
the  percentage  of  Category  IV's 
among  recruits  was  far  higher  than 
previously  admitted  by  the  Defense 
Department.  In  1979.  to  take  a  recent 
example.  46  percent— nearly  half— of 
all  Army  recruits  were  category  IV's. 
This  frightening  figure  contrasts  with 
the  figure  of  only  10  percent  which 
was  the  Defense  Department's  asser- 
tion before  Assistant  Secretary  Pirie's 
remarkable  admission. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  fared 
somewhat  better,  with  18  and  26  per- 
cent respectively,  but  those  are  still 
unacceptably  high  percentages  for 
today's  high-technology  military.  Even 
the  Air  Porce.  the  most  technology-de- 
pendent service  of  all.  had  accepted  9 
percent  from  category  IV. 

The  Army  has  been  forced  to  rewrite 
all  its  training  manuals  at  a  seventh- 
grade  level.  Even  so.  a  third  of  its  sol- 
diers reportedly  still  have  difficulty 
comprehending  them.  Two  percent  of 
the  Army  cannot  even  speak  English 
well  enough  to  communicate  with  su- 
periors. 

In  the  draft  Army  of  1965.  about 
one-fourth  were  high  school  dropouts. 
Today  that  figure  is  one-half.  As  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  one  in 
three  Army  recruits  are  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  they  never  manage  to  com- 
plete their  first  term  of  enlistment. 

During  his  tenure  as  Army  Secre- 
tary,   Clifford    Alexander    contended 
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that  intelligence  test  scores  were  "ir- 
relevant" to  job  performance  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  order  them  removed 
from  the  soldier's  individual  records. 
But  the  Army  has  examinations  which 
are  directly  related  to  job  perform- 
ance. They  are  called  skills  qualifica- 
tions tests  (SQT),  and  they  measure  a 
soldier's  ability  to  do  the  job  to  which 
he  will  be  assigned  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  Army's  own  figures  show  massive 
failure  rates  on  SQT's.  Por  example, 
in  1979  only  18  percent  of  artillery 
target  spotters  could  pass  their  SQT's, 
only  28  percent  of  ammunition  special- 
ists, and  only  15  percent  of  helicopter 
repairmen.  While  these  are  only  a 
sample  of  test  score  results,  they  are 
representative.  Their  import  is  shock- 
ing because  they  show  an  Army  com- 
prised of  personnel  who  simply  cannot 
do  the  job  they  will  be  entrusted  to  do 
in  a  war. 

Our  European  allies  are  increasingly 
worried  about  the  ability  of  our  forces 
to  fight.  The  performance  of  the  AVP 
in  recent  NATO  training  exercises  has 
frightened  them.  Even  American 
troops  selected  from  the  best  units 
have  performed  execrably  in  compari- 
son to  other  NATO  units. 

Por  example,  in  the  1977  NATO 
tank  gunnery  competition,  U.S.  tank- 
ers finished  dead  last,  behind  the  Ca- 
nadians, Germans,  Belgians.  British, 
and  Dutch.  Two  years  later  the  Army 
attempted  to  improve  its  performance 
by  putting  together  an  elite  competi- 
tion team,  one  not  at  all  representa- 
tive of  its  Regular  Porces.  That  elite 
team  lost  to  the  Germans.  Belgians, 
aiid  British.  In  a  recent  armored  caval- 
ry competition,  U.S.  forces  lost  to  the 
Germans,  Canadians,  and  Dutch. 
These  are  not  just  cases  of  small  dif- 
ferences among  crack  units;  German 
observers  who  regularly  attend  these 
events  state  that  the  American  perfor- 
mances caused  them  to  doubt  the  abil- 
ity of  U.S.  troops  to  perform  in  war 
against  the  vastly  larger  Warsaw  Pact 
forces. 

These  poor  performances  are  no 
enigma,  however;  in  fact,  they  should 
be  perfectly  understandable.  The  Ger- 
mans, for  example,  as  do  all  our  allies 
except  the  British,  have  a  draftee 
force  which  makes  available  the  full 
range  of  intelligence  abilities  to  its 
army.  Only  those  who  score  in  the 
upper  40  percent  intelligence  rank  can 
be  a  tank  commander  or  gunner.  In 
contrast,  according  to  the  1978  Army 
training  study,  the  majority  of  U.S. 
tank  commanders  and  gunners  are 
below  that  upper  40-percent  range. 
PuUy  one-quarter  of  the  tank  gunners 
could  not  operate  their  battlesights. 
That  study  showed  that  tank  crew 
proficiency  in  the  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe  was  40  percent  below  combat 
readiness  minimums;  the  situation 
with  stateside  units  was  even  worse. 
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Thus  we  can  see  one  significant 
cause  of  the  exodus  of  skilled,  midca- 
reer  NCO's  from  the  services:  their 
complete  lack  of  faith  in  the  troops 
they  must  supervise.  I  go  on  active 
duty  as  a  reservist  2  weeks  every  year, 
and  I  have  heard  NCO's  and  junior  of- 
ficers often  say  that  they  were  getting 
out  because  the  quality  of  the  enlisted 
personnel  assigned  to  them  was  so 
poor  that  they  simply  could  not  get  an 
adequate  job  done.  As  more  than  one 
put  it:  "It  would  be  suicide  to  go  into 
combat  depending  on  some  of  these 
guys." 

Nor  is  this  observation  limited  to  my 
personal  experience.  Numerous  indica- 
tors bear  it  out.  In  an  August  1979 
survey  of  3.000  Army  officers,  fully  83 
percent  named  the  low  ability  of  per- 
sonnel under  their  command  as  a  cur- 
rent problem.  Even  more  officers  saw 
a  problem  with  leadership  and  motiva- 
tion among  junior  NCO's.  The  De- 
fense Department  recently  released  a 
report  showing  that  those  junior  en- 
listed personnel  who  scored  lowest  on 
intelligence  tests  were  the  most  likely 
to  reenlist.  thus  eventually  moving  up 
into  the  NCO  ranks  to  replace  those 
now  getting  out.  Therefore,  what  is  oc- 
curring is  that  the  most  untrainable 
are  becoming  trainers  themselves. 

In  1975  .70  percent  of  the  Army's 
junior  officers  opted  to  stay  in  after 
their  first-term  obligation  was  up. 
Pour  years  later,  less  than  half— 44 
percent— agreed  to  stay  in.  Among  reg- 
ular, career  officers  the  percentage  re- 
signing in  early  and  midcareer  has 
doubled  during  that  time  period.  Even 
among  West  Pointers,  the  number  re- 
signing in  early  and  midcareer  has  in- 
creased by  150  percent.  If  one  believes, 
as  I  do,  that  people,  vote  with  their 
feet,  then  the  decline  in  retention 
rates  among  NCO's  and  officers  is  a 
massive  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
AVP  from  people  in  the  best  position 
to  know,  not  the  generals  and  DOD 
bureaucrats,  but  the  sergeants  and 
lieutenants. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  ten- 
tatively adopted  a  policy  of  support 
for  the  AVP.  It  has  stated  that  the 
AVP  has  never  been  given  a  real  op- 
portunity to  work  due  to  inadequate 
pay.  There  is  certainly  no  question 
that  military  pay  scales  were  allowed 
to  fall  behind  inflation  in  an  uncon- 
scionable way  during  the  late  1970's. 
Allowing  GI  bill  educational  benefits 
to  expire  was  also  irresponsible. 

Increasing  pay  drastically,  particu- 
larly in  the  NCO  and  junior  officer 
ranks,  would  no  doubt  ease  the  reten- 
tion problems  somewhat.  But  I  strong- 
ly question  whether  this  Nation  can 
afford  the  massive  and  regular  pay  in- 
creases it  would  take  to  attract  enough 
capable  recruits  to  man  our  Active- 
Duty  Porces  adequately.  I  also  doubt 
that  higher  active-duty  pay  will  do 
enough  to  improve  the  atrocious  state 
of  the  Reserves.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
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higher  pay  will  substantially  alter  the 
socioeconomic  makeup  of  our  military 
and  make  it  more  representative  of 
our  society  as  a  whole.  I  must  also 
state  that  in  addition  to  the  huge  fi- 
nancial costs  of  constantly  raising  pay 
to  fill  recruiting  quotas,  I  see  serious 
moral  problems  with  a  nation  which 
practices  this  type  of  checkbook  patri- 
otism. This  policy  is  ultimately  based 
on  the  premise  that  our  society's 
middle  and  upper  classes  can  buy  their 
protection  while  avoiding  service 
themselves. 

MY  PROPOSAL 

In  this  article  I  have  sought  to  ex- 
plain why  I  believe  the  AVP  is  failing 
and  must  be  altered.  However,  I  do  not 
know  at  this  point  what  particular  al- 
ternative would  be  best.  To  simply  say 
we  need  a  draft  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  inquiry,  not  the  end,  because 
there  are  numerous  and  wildly  differ- 
ent forms  of  conscription.  The  choices 
would  include,  ^o  name  a  few,  a  lottery 
system  dispensed  with  in  1973,  a  draft 
for  the  Reserves  only,  or  some  type  of 
universal  youth  service.  I  would  add 
though,  that  I  would  oppose  including 
women  in  any  new  draft,  and  I  would 
oppose  exemptions  for  special  groups, 
such  as  college  students.  Two  facts  are 
incontrovertible.  Pirst.  it  is  time  to  act 
on  the  AVP's  problems.  Second,  find- 
ing a  politically  feasible  solution  will 
require  the  broadest  possible  consen- 
sus. Thus.  I  have  reintroduced  in  this 
Congress.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 28.  a  proposal  to  establish  on  a 
temporary  basis  a  select  committee  of 
both  Senators  and  Representatives 
which  would  be  tasked  with  identify- 
ing the  problems  of  the  AVP  and  rec- 
ommending solutions.  I  favor  such  a 
joint  select  committee  because  I  be- 
lieve that  any  decision  as  politically 
volatile  as  reinstating  some  form  of 
compulsory  service  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  both  parties  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

A  single  subcommittee  of  either  the 
Senate  or  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  made  such  a  recommen- 
dation would  simply  not  command  as 
muqh  respect  or  attention  as  the  bi- 
partisan, bicameral  panel  that  I  am 
proposing.  That  is  not  in  any  way  to 
denigrate  those  panels.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
my  fellow  members.  But  both  those 
committees  are  regarded,  rather  un- 
fortunately, as  the  repositories  of  all 
the  congressional  "hawks."  Thus,  any 
recommendation  from  them  advocat- 
ing a  new  draft  would  be  dismissed  by 
too  many  segments  of  society— espe- 
cially the  national  media— as  just  an- 
other case  of  the  "hawks  screaming 
'the  Russians  are  coming.' "  That 
charge  could  not  be  leveled  at  a  joint 
select  committee,  and  the  diversity  of 
its  cosponsorship— from  Tom  Downey 
and  George  Miller  to  Bob  Dornan 
and  Jack  Kemp— bears  this  out. 
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CONCLnSIOM 

In  this  article  I  have  underscored 
many  negative  aspects  of  today's  mili- 
tary. Before  closing  I  want  to  empha- 
size, however,  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  hard-working,  capable 
men  and  women  in  the  military  trying 
their  best  to  give  this  Nation  an  ade- 
quate defense.  Their  efforts  should 
not  be  overlooked.  But  many  of  them 
will  be  the  first  to  agree  with  me  that 
the  all-volunteer  concept  has  failed.  It 
is  time  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
finding  a  more  effective  means  of  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  enough  people 
of  sufficient  ability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United 
States.* 


NATIONAL  BOY  SCOUT 
JAMBOREE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wouid  liKe  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing article  written  by  Brian  Rothen- 
berg  of  El  Segundo.  Calif.,  a  member 
of  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  709,  who  re- 
cently participated  in  the  National 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  1981  held  this 
summer  in  Virginia. 

Scouting  has  always  been  a  reward- 
ing experience  for  those  involved.  In 
reading  about  the  experiences  of 
Brian  at  this  year's  jamboree,  I  can 
see  that  it  still  is.  I  know  you  will 
agree. 

[Prom  the  El  Segiindo  Herald.  Aug.  27. 
19811 

National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree,  1981— A 
Success 

The  1981  National  Boy  Scout  Jamtraree 
was  held  on  July  27th  to  August  5th,  1981. 
at  Port  A.  P.  Hill  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

This  is  a  once  in  a  lifetime  experience  for 
a  Boy  Scout  as  the  Jamboree  is  held  once 
every  four  years  so  that  all  scouts  of  all  ages 
can  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  this 
spectacular  event. 

Forty  families  signed  up  to  send  forty  Boy 
Scouts  and  leaders  from  El  Segundo,  Redon- 
do  Beach,  Palos  Verdes  and  Torrance. 
During  the  six  months  before  the  Jamboree, 
these  boys  met.  camped  together,  were  eval- 
uated by  their  leaders  and  formed  Troop 
No.  709  from  the  Los  Angeles  Area  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouis  of  America. 

It  cost  over  one  thousand  dollars  to  go  to 
the  Jamboree  for  each  Scout.  This  included 
round  trip  air  tickets,  meals,  supplies,  tents, 
tours  and  lodging  in  Washington,  D.C.  and 
the  right  to  participate  in  all  the  activities 
at  the  Jamboree. 

A  "DC-10  load"  of  Scouts  and  leaders  left 
LAX  at  2:30  a.m..  July  23rd.  We  arrived  at 
Baltimore  Airport  at  9:00  a.m.  and  went  to 
the  American  University.  We  only  had 
enough  time  to  put  our  bags  in  our  rooms, 
pick  up  our  box  lunch  and  board  the  bus  to 
begin  our  tour  of  Washington,  D.C.  Our 
tour  included  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Iwo 
Jima  Memorial,  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
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t«ry  and  the  changing  of  the  guard.  Jeffer- 
son Memorial,  the  Space  Museum  and  many 
other  National  Buildings.  We  rode  to  the 
top  of  the  Washington  Monument  but  were 
allowed  to  walk  down  the  many  steps  and 
bypass  the  elevator. 

Congressman  Robert  K.  Doman,  who  rep- 
resents the  27th  Congressional  District 
where  our  Troop  is  from,  was  kind  to  ar- 
range admission  for  all  forty  scouts  and 
leaders  to  visit  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  his  guests  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  23rd.  We  did  not  sleep  very 
much  on  the  plane  so  some  of  us  grabbed  a 
few  winks  while  sitting  in  the  gallery.  The 
guards  woke  us  up  and  explained  that  there 
was  no  sleeping  allowed  because  if  the  Rep- 
resentatives should  see  someone  sleeping  in 
the  Gallery  then  he  or  she  might  feel  that 
what  was  going  on  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
was  boring  to  those  in  the  Gallery! 

On  Wednesday,  July  27,  we  made  our  way 
to  the  Jamboree  site  at  Port  A.  P.  Hill  in 
Virginia.  Our  gear  was  waiting  for  us  in  the 
right  spot  and  we  set  up  our  tents,  our  gate- 
way, our  kitchen  and  settled  into  Camp. 

Our  Troop  Gateway  had  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  a  theme  and  with  fish  nets,  fishing 
poles,  surf  boards,  etc..  our  Gateway  repre- 
sented the  sp>orts  and  inhabitants  of  the  I*a- 
cific  Ocean.  My  patrol  Flag,  the  Barraccu- 
das.  was  one  of  the  10  finalists  judged  from 
all  the  patrol  flags  at  the  Jamboree. 

We  were  given  our  food  each  day  which 
we  had  to  cook  ourselves  and  the  chores  of 
camping  were  rotated  among  all  the  scouts 
in  each  patrol. 

On  the  first  night,  all  30.000  scouts  and 
leaders  walked  to  the  big  Arena  for  the 
opening  ceremonies.  A  show  was  presented 
called  "American  Heritage."  It  told  how 
America  became  free.  We  were  also  shown  a 
valuable  painting  by  William  H.  Wilcox 
called  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago."  Mr. 
WUcox  painted  this  in  1876.  It  dropped  from 
sight  in  1885  and  in  a  small  shop  in  Ver- 
mont in  1980  it  was  again  found. 

During  the  day  we  were  kept  busy.  A 
scout  could  take  advantage  of  one  or  all  ac- 
tivities available:  badge  trading,  swimming", 
fishing,  rifle  and  shotgim.  archery,  activity 
booths,  hiking,  climbing,  rafting,  canoeing, 
knot  tying,  orienteering,  the  list  goes  on  and 
on.  Of  course  this  included  meeting,  talking 
with  and  becoming  involved  with  scouts 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
some  International  Countries  as  well. 

Our  troop  was  invited  to  become  involved 
in  a  "see  and  do."  We  cooked  what  we 
thought  was  the  most  popular  food  from 
our  neighborhood— Burrltos.  Another  troop 
held  a  skyrocket  show.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  activities  which  were  held  to  in- 
volve the  boys  at  the  Jamboree. 

The  Jamboree  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  King  Carl  Gustof  XVI  of  Sweden. 
He  was  a  guest  at  the  Jamboree  for  2  days 
and  he  mixed  with  the  scouts  and  asked 
::uestions  and  I  hope  he  had  a  good  time. 

We  were  called  upon  to  use  our  scouting 
abilities  on  at  least  two  occasions.  A  strong 
wind  and  a  heavy  rain  visited  us  and  with 
tents  going  down  and  water  flooding  our 
campsites  our  good  training  and  lots  of  pa- 
tience saw  us  through  the  storms  and 
through  all  the  mud  we  still  continued  to 
have  the  adventure  of  a  lifetime. 

Although  the  days  were  filled  with  work 
and  learning  pxlventures  the  nights  were  the 
most  fun.  There  were  regional  campfires. 
sub-camp  campfires  and  troop  campfires. 
We  sang,  had  skits  and  had  lots  of  good  fun. 

On  our  last  day  In  camp  we  were  busy 
along  with   50  other  troops  In  our  area 
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taking  down  and  packing  our  camp.  All  you 
could  hear  was  the  hammering  and  voices  of 
all  of  us. 

When  our  gear  was  packed  and  loaded  on 
the  busses  going  back  to  the  Airport,  we 
were  then  ready  to  walk  the  two  miles  to 
the  big  arena  for  the  closing  ceremonies. 
The  big  show  was  called  "America's 
Future."  They  had  skydivers.  parachutes 
and  balloons  flying  everywhere  and  even  a 
helicopter  landed  near  the  stage.  The  show 
included  the  performance  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
Boys  and  Mr.  Burl  Ives  sang  and  played  the 
guitar. 

After  the  closing  ceremonies.  It  took  us 
over  two  hours  to  push  through  the  sea  of 
scouts  and  make  our  way  to  the  busses  wait- 
uig  to  take  us  to  the  Airport  and  our  flight 
home. 

Before  we  loaded  on  the  busses  we  picked 
up  our  breakfast  and  some  of  us  slept  for 
three  hours  and  then  picked  up  our  box 
lunch,  did  the  final  packing,  loaded  the 
busses  and  took  off  for  a  four  hour  bus  ride 
to  the  Airport. 

The  above  was  a  brief  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Troop  709.  The  other  Los  Ange- 
les Area  Troops.  710,  711,  712  and  713  along 
with  654  Troops  came  as  far  as  Hawaii  and 
China  to  join  In  this  experience  of  a  life- 
time. 

My  two  older  brothers  each  went  to  a  Na- 
tional Jamboree  and  I  listened  to  their  sto- 
ries about  their  experiences  and  wondered  If 
I  would  ever  have  the  chance  to  go  to  a  Na- 
tional Jamboree.  I  Did  have  the  chance,  I 
Did  go  to  a  National  J&inboree  and  I  will 
always  remember  it  for  the  rest  of  my  life.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
a^eed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
September  15,  1981,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


Meetings  Scheduled 

september  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  East/West  econom- 
ic relations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
Room  S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
EUlucation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  5,  S.  7, 
S.  25,  S.  26,  S.  48,  S.  105,  S.  248,  S.  417, 
and  S.  742,  bills  providing  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  S.  266  and  amendment  No. 
62  of  S.  636  (Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Csu-e  Amendments),  measures 
implementing  procedures  and  guide- 
lines for  the  Interagency  sharing  of 
health  resources  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Conferees 
Closed,  on  S.  815.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  military  procure- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Room  H-405.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  708, 
clarifying   the   intent  and   modifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  F^)relgn  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977,  and  8.  1230, 
authorizing    the    minting    of    special 
coins      commemorating      the       1984 
summer  Olympic  games  In  Los  Ange- 
les, California. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1080,  to  improve  and  modify  the 
Federal  regulatory  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To    hold    hearings    on    social    security 
reform  and  retirement  Income  policy. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
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2:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
Closed,  on  S.  815,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  military  procure- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
SEPTEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed    Flag    and    general    off'cers 
strength   of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

212  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  primary  Interven- 
tion In  addressing  societal  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:45  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  current  situation  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  708,  clarifying  the  intent  and 
modifying   certain   provisions   of   the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977, 
and  S.  1230,  authorizing  the  minting 
of  special  coins  commemorating  the 
1984  summer  Olympic  games  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1457,  S.  651,  S. 
466,  S.  383,  and  S.  1605,  bills  providing 
for  the  reinstatement  and  validation 
of  certain  U.S.  oil  and  gas  leases. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  Conunission  to  plan  and 
develop  a  proKiam  to  conunemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

318  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Conferees 
Closed,  on  S.  815,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  military  procure- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1575,  proposed 
Combined  Hydrocarbon  Leasing  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Nyle  C.  Brady,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and 
John  A.  Bohn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
with  .  respect  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  person  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  released 
on  bail  or  personal  recognizance. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  A.  Bowsher.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
SEPTEMBER  18 
9:30  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  719,  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  Federal  agency  use  of 
consultants. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  P.  Paganelll,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public, David  E.  Zweifel,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Yeman  Arab 
Republic,  Michael  H.  Nelln,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Popular  Republic  of  Alge- 
ria, and  other  pending  nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S.  125, 
bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S.  regu- 
lation of  international  liner  shipping 
in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  photovoltaic  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
George  S.  Vest,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
Representative  to  the  European  Com- 
munities, with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador,  Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  John 
E.  Dolibois,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg,  and  Raymond  C. 
Ewlng,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

Room  S-138,  Capitol 
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9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's plan  to  implement  a  visa  waiver 
program   for  foreigners  who  are  re- 
quired to  apply  for  American  visas. 

235  Russell  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  scope  of 
criminal  activities  against  the  elderly. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  mark  up  of  an  original  bill 
authorizing  funds  for  the  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1417,  establish- 
ing a  Commission  to  recommend  poli- 
cies and  standards  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  criminal  assaults  against  the  Presi- 
dent, and  review  the  criminal  laws  re- 
lating to  the  safety  of  the  President. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  admit  refugees  to 
the  United  States  in  1982,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  U.S.  refugee  programs. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  503,  providing 
for  the  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of 
lands  by  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Reservation, 
North  Dakota. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  744,  authoriz- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci- 
fied eligible  liabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  year  1982  leg- 
islative reconmiendatiori  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion 

318  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joluj  G.  Dean,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  ThaUand,  and  M.  Virginia 
Schafer,  of  Washington,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Papua,  New  Guinea,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  as  Ambassador  to 
Solomon  Islands. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  M.  Glrard,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904  and  S.  907,  to 
provide  penalties  for  the  assassination, 
kidnaping,  and  assault  of  Presidential, 
and  Vice  Presidential  staff  members. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Gary  L.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Budget,  Department  of  Education. 
Edward  A.  Curran,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  Jean  Tufts,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services.  Department  of  Education, 
and  William  M.  Bell,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
SEPTEMBER  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

Room  S-407.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125,  bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
CivU  Service,   Post  Office,   and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  apply  the  medicare  tax  to  Federal 
employees  and  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefit  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  person  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  re- 
leased on  bail  or  personal  recogni- 
zance. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  high 
Interest  rates  on  small  business,  and  to 
examine  their  future  credit  needs. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  744,  author- 
izing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci- 
fied eligible  liabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee and  Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1402,  establish- 
ing uniform  width  and  length  stand- 
ards for  commercial  motor  vehicles  on 
Interstate  highways. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125.  bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Judiciary 

'Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587.  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  FYeedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Small  Business 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  Impact  of 

high  interest  rates  on  business  and  to 

examine  their  future  credit  needs  of 

business. 

424  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Con- 
vention with  Canada  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital  (Ex.  T. 
96th  Cong..  2d  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  tax  trea- 
ties. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  viability  of  the 
domestic  uranium  mining  and  milling 
industry. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to   explore    certain 
issues  relating  to  the  early  detection 
of  juvenile  crime. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  28 

9:00  a.m. 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  874.  providing 
for  additional  protection  of  steelhead 
trout  as  a  game  fish. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  in- 
vestment policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
family  planning  programs  of  Title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:001 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws 
and  streamline  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  media  re- 
sponse regarding  Its  impact  on  juve- 
niles. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans,  and  H.  Con.  Res. 
76,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro- 
vide for  a  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  honoring  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died  during 
the  rescue  attempt  in  Iran. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1981  to  the  De- 
partments  of   Justice,    Defense,    and 
Treasury. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  and  streamline  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  Federal  patent  policy. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens. 

412  Russell  Building 

•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  restrict 
the  power  of  Federal  courts  in  matters 
of  school  busing,  focusing  on  the  social 
Impact  of  busing. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
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ed  coverage  of  home  -health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1542,  prohibit- 
ing a  company  operating  a  common 
carrier  railroad  from  holding  Federal 
coal  leases  unless  the  coal  is  used  for 
railroad  purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
the  legal  and  constitutional  issues  of 
busing. 

OCTOBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion issues. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182,  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  In- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and   abuse,    and   assuring   immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  6 
10.00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  beverage  containers  with- 
out a  minimum  refund  value,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  metal   beverage 
containers  with  detachable  openings. 
235  Russell  Building 

OCTOBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion Issues. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235, 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OCTOBER  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  In 
matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
certain  community  problems. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
program  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 

OCTOBER  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continu',-  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing  a  service   industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483,  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  In  the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  ->.% 
9:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,     reducing     incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  Injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energj^and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Title  I,  esUblishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBERS 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  Title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

SEPTEMBER  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  State  Implemen- 
tation  of   Federal   standards   of   the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

224  Russell  Building 

SEPTEMBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To    continue     hearings    on     proix>sed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982 
1983.  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  481,  restoring  the 
right   of  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  to  promote  the  separation 
of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBEr,  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  481,  restor- 
ing the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  to  promote  the  sep- 
aration of  powers 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  September  9,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Richard  G. 
LuGAR,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  in  heaven.  Thou  hast  given 
UE  another  day  in  which  to  serve  Thee. 
We  thank  Thee  xor  the  rest  of  the  night, 
for  brief  but  precious  time  with  our  fam- 
ilies. We  thank  Thee  for  strong  bodies 
and  alert  minds,  for  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear  and  hearts  to  love.  We  thank 
Thee  for  comfortable  homes,  for  more 
than  enough  to  eat,  for  good  friends  and 
faithful  associates.  V/e  thank  Thee  for 
the  pleasure  of  laboring  in  this  place  of 
extraordinary  privilege  and  position. 

Grant  us  wisdom  and  strength  for  this 
day  that  we  may  dispose  of  our  respon- 
sibilities in  ways  that  honor  Thee.  Help 
us  in  all  our  relationships  to  be  construc- 
tive and  edifying.  Keep  us  from  attitudes 
.  which  demean  others  and  are  socially 
destructive.  Help  us  find  joy  in  our  work 
despite  pressure  and  opposition. 

May  Thy  glory  fill  this  place.  Thy  love 
be  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  and  Thy 
will  be  done  for  the  Nation.  In  Jesus' 
name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  ,  is  recognized. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  clerk  will  please  read 
a  communication  to  the  Senate  from  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  15,  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  G.  Lugar,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of   the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  LUGAR  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  FARM  LEGISLATION  DEBATE 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
day  on  which  we  continue  our  debate  on 
farm  legislation.  It  is  a  debate  which  has 
ramifications  which  go  well  beyond  that 
particular  legislation,  important  as  it  is. 
Clearly,  the  farmers  of  America  are  peo- 
ple who  work  hard,  who  have  produced 
well,  who  really  stand  as  the  epitome 
of  efficiency  in  our  market  economic 
system. 

They  are  in  difficulty,  as  are  many 
Americans  from  high  interest  rates, 
irom  inflated  expenses  that  they  are  pay- 
ing, even  at  a  time  when  the  remarkable 
production  for  which  they  and  those  who 
have  preceded  them  in  American  agri- 
culture are  responsible,  is  bringing  down 
prices,  cash  markets,  and  futures  mar- 
kets in  anticipation  of  those  large  crops. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  truly  ironic,  as  we 
debate  the  farm  bill  in  this  country,  that 
a  comparable  debate  in  the  Soviet  Union 
would  center  on  the  failures  of  the  Soviet 
agriculture — in  part,  because  of  adverse 
geographical  circumstances,  but  in  large 
part  because  of  poor  organization  of  that 
system — lack  of  production  efficiencies, 
lack  of  human  rights  of  Soviet  farmers, 
who  are  collectivized,  herded  about, 
hardly  given  their  due  in  a  totalitarian 
society.  The  result  Is  that  vast  shortages 
have  occurred  v/hich  will  be  of  grievous 
importance  to  individual  human  beings, 
who  will  suffer,  and  of  great  importance 
to  the  Soviet  State,  which  now  stands 
in  jeopardy  once  again  of  failure  to  pro- 
duce the  most  essential  product,  food  to 
feed  people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  import  feedgrains  to  eat.  It  Is  prob- 
able given  the  scenario  of  events  in  re- 
cent months,  that  the  United  States  will 


stand  well  back  of  the  end  of  the  line 
as  a  residual  market  for  those  imports. 
It  is  probable  that  the  very  problem  of 
logistics  of  Soviet  ports,  that  have  crowd- 
ed out  the  grain  ships,  may  prevent  the 
importation  of  as  much  grain  as  might 
be  imported  from  American  markets  that 
are  efficient. 

In  any  event,  it  is  ironic  that  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  its  ability  to  grow  agricul- 
tural produce  and  to  do  It  so  well  and 
that  a  part  of  our  dilemma  this  morning 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  do  it  so  well 
and  we  must  try  to  encourage  American 
agriculture  to  continue  to  be  productive. 
There  are  differing  viewpoints,  Mr. 
President,  as  to  how  we  should  proceed. 
At  least  one  point  of  view,  which  this 
Senator  holds,  is  that  American  agricul- 
ture is  as  eager  as  any  other  sector  of 
American  life  to  see  lower  interest  rates, 
to  see  control  over  Federal  governmental 
expenditures,  to  see  a  movement  toward 
a  balanced  budget,  to  see  an  aggressive 
export  policy,  to  see  a  reasonable  policy 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
might  have  the  maximum  flexibility  to 
meet  the  coming  problems  of  the  next  4 
or  5  years  through  a  system  of  loans, 
farmer-held  reserves,  incentives  for  ex- 
porting agricultural  research,  and  assist- 
ance to  farm  families  in  trying  to  retain 
the  family  farm. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
how  that  might  come  about,  but  clearly, 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  attempting 
to  get  its  fiscal  picture  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  our  Government  moves  toward 
a  balance  so  that  interest  rates  come 
down,  we  must  strike  a  balance  in  our 
agricultural  policy. 

That  will  not  mean  business  as  usual 
and  it  will  not  mean  taking  extravagant 
chances  by  setting  in  motion  fixed  target 
price  systems  that  guarantee,  in  years 
of  poor  weather,  which  we  shall  surely 
have  in  a  case  of  5  years  ahead,  very 
large  exposures. 

If  there  is  one  thing  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  certain  of,  it  is  that  uncon- 
trollable expenditures  must  be  brought 
under  control  rather  than  brought  into 
the  fore  again  in  a  wav  that  might  be 
the  outcome  of  our  debate. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  I  am  certain  that  not  only  American 
agriculture  looks  at  this  debate  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  but.  clearly,  since 
it  is  the  first  debate  we  have  had  since 
the  recess,  the  American  public  as  a 
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whole  looks  with  a  very  close  scrutiny  products  win  in  no  way  be  singled  out  for 

at  how  we  shall  deal  with  this  very,  very  restriction  in  any  trade  embargo  that  may  be                                                                   Million 

difficult  problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  1™P<»««*  by  this  Administration.                                                                                     metric 

faith  of  the  American  public  in  our  abll-  ^  ''^w^  o'  »"'  current  abundant  supplies  i97P_7o                                                  '*"" 

Ity  to  deal  fairly  and  yet.  at  the  same  °'  '=°"*  *°'*  wheat,  and  prospects  for  record  i979_aft   - -  16.6 

time,  to  move  toward  economic  strengths  ^^'l^^  ^J^  y"**'-  **>•  Administration  in-  jg^IlT   " 31- o 

S.tc'Sme"""^'"^  ""'  '^  ^"^^"^^^  ""'  *"^  --  -  •- -  tKor  S  TeTc^       Mr.  DOLE;  Mr"  President:  in  addUir 

"S£^ly.  all  senators  participating  in  ^^^=0^^?  "^^'^^^l.!^^^^-  Z^^-^^Tri.^,^ T'^'f^^^ 

the  debate  are  of  good  will  and  moving  Agreement.  These  quantities  win  be  in  ISd^  meal  t^iSJ,  f      *°S  ^"^  °^  *°y^^"' 

toward  that  result.  tlon  to  the  specified  minimum  and  maximum  vt         V,  i**""-*^  "°^  Europe,  produced 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  yield  a  '•'«!»•  ii^J"  F-^:  f^^Jlf*'^'   ^"^  ^^om  Brazil. 

portion  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  I  *""*  tli»t  this  letter  serves  to  clarify  our  Jt  a    °^P"ved  U.S.  labor  from  jobs  and 

Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  Dole)  policy  regarding  agricultural  trade  and  to  ^.b.   processors   of  running   time.   The 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  thank  the  ""P""*"  **»•   Administrations   wholehearted  ^^-  farmers  lost  an  opportunltj  to  sell 

Senator  from  Indiana.  I  shall  take  just  !)fj?'?^iL*  ^°'"  '•"'  ''^'  P*'*  °^  *^'  Nation's  and  received  lower  prices  for  the  bal- 

2  or  3  minutes.  sinMr-ir  ^^t^'    .. 

^_^^_^^  sincerely.                                                    i   ask   unanimous     consent   to  have 

ROW-  printed  in  the  Record,  a  table  showing 

GRAIN  SALES  TO  THE  This  proposed  sale  of  U.S.  grain  will  "o*  the  Soviet  found  other  sources  for 

SOVIET  UNION  provide  thousands  of  new  jobs  and  im-  needed  grains. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  before  we  '^IV^^^'^^^J°^  ^!i""*"v»?"^  "^^^^"  Jhere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
get  on  the  debate  en  the  farm  bill,  be-  ^^l,^^I^J}''^^  P^^'^*?  over  the  American  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
cause  I  think  the  Senator  has  Indicated     it^r„!?/^""^'^  ^A^f^'  ^^f"  ^'^^-      °"°'"- 

relay  some  assurances  from  President  '"o^"^^^  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I'"  -"iiiions  of  metric  tons.  Juiyjun.  ywrsi 

Reagan  this  morning  that  the  admlnis-  ,^°^^^^  ^  understand  the  Importance ■ 

tration  intends  to  offer  a  large  additional  ^  administration's  stated  position  on  Preiim-      igw/si 

amount  of  grain  for  sale  to  the  Soviet  agricultural  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  re-  Country            1978/79     1979/8O     1980/8I      197'wl 

Union  when  consultations  are  held  on  ^^^^^  *^®  ^"^^^  ^"^^  *^e  last  18  months    ^^^i»n« 

September  30  on  the  1-year  extension  of  /o^o^inK  the  imposition  of  export  con-  united  sui......       n.z        152         .n        _, , 

the  United  States-Soviet  grains  agree-  '^'"ols  by  President  Carter.  The  immediate    Canada 2.1         3.4         6.8        +47 

ment.  reaction  of  producers  to  President  Car-     ^1^^ li         <•?         2-9        +2:8 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  President  ^er's  embargo  was  one  of  apprehension,     tc ;.::::;:         :2         *:9        Yi        +10 

last  evening  which  indicates  that  this  is  ,w^*"  farmers  remembered  only  too    °<''"^- '         i»         «.o        +3:9 

administration  policy.  It  is  not  Secretary  ^^4.          "^^*^  '^°^*^  °'  P'^^^^o"®  export       Total' 151        il        SI ITTS 

Blocks  policy.  It  is  not  anyone  else's  embargoes  in  1973  and  1975.  Both  times     . "^ 

policy.  It  is  the  administration's  policy.      „f  ^^!"  J^''!,^T^**  *°  '^^'^  *^^  ^^'^^^         '  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  .oundin,  Excludes  rice  and  Pulses 

It  is  the  President's  policy              *^      "^  of  the  price  declines  precipitated  by  the  '             " '""  '^'''""• 

I  believe  there  has  been  some  confu-  ^^^"«°^s-  Mr.  DOLE.  However.  Mr.  President, 

sion  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  perhaps  Further,   foreign   customers   for   U.S.  *^®   U.S.S.R.    signed   long-range   grain 

even  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  on  this  agricultural  commodities  began  to  ques-  agreements      for      minimum      annual 

theory:  Is  this  the  policy?  Is  this  what  ^^°^  *^^  reliability  of  the  United  States  amounts,  as  foUows: 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thinks  may  ^  *  supplier  for  their  food  imports.  The  Il»  million  tons] 

be  the  policy?  long  term  impact  of  previous  embargoes     Argentina 4.5 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  clear  the  °"  American  producers  has  been  cata-     AustraUa "  jilj 

air  is  to  read  the  President's  letter.  strophic  and  continues  to  this  day.  Farm-     Canada  5 

Mr.  President,  on  September  4.  1981,  ^"  remember  all  too  weU  the  increased  The  net  effect  has  been  to  stimulate 

Secretary  Block  announced  that  United  competition  that  was  created  when  cus-  production  by  competitors  and  lost  mar 

States  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re-  ^^^^^  turned  to  Canada,  Australia,  the  kets  for  U^SfarS  This  was  for^im 

publics  grain  trade  negotiators  will  meet  European  Economic  Community.  Brazil,  aid  for  our  competitors 

in  Moscow  on  September  30  and  Octo-  Argentina,  and  others  to  supply  their  rtn  thw  •»   loan  flo„.,^  k    ♦ 

ber  1.  The  discussions  will  concern  the  ""^^^  ^^en  they  realized  that  the  United  frS^ainftLAr^J^J^fJ^  ^^^  ^'"f** 

supply  avaUabilities and  trade neechdur-  States  was  not  a  reliable  source  of  sup-  j^^^^^  ^J  l^^ntSHvI^^ ''  ^*''^*°? 

ing  the  1982  fiscal  year  P^V-  Jepsen  and  Representative  Hacedorn,  I 

The    September    USDA    crop    report  I  have  opposed  such  limited  embar-  Stmtion^SiVSA  Vnri'r^^rt' 

showed  that  supplies  in  the  1D81-82  mar-  Koes  for  many  years,  and  immediately  a  most^SflcSStem^n??;  S  t^n 

keting  year  for  com.  wheat,  and  soybeans  announced  my  opposition  to  the  embar-  JaSJdidate   Sd   now  P?Sent   Rnnnln 

would  be  more  than  ample  to  meet  U.S.  eo  on  the  evening  of  January  4.  1980.  R^ean  wh^said        ^'^"*^^"*   ^o"^'** 

domestic  and  export  needs.  I  have  re-  I  said  that  the  embargo  of  grain  sales  However   i».ii  in»«r.t,«„-H    ,.   ^       ^ 

^e'sMei^^/fr^^^^S."^  ""'  ''''  I?  *^.^  soviet  union  would  be  an  toeffec  be^n^rrhe'ttmelr^r^i-^Utld.^*^ 

President  regarding  United  States  offers  tive  tool  for  the  United  States  in  dealing  properly     implemented-and     was    simpTy 

10  tne  Soviets  on  additional  sales  beyond  with  Russian  foreign  policy,  and  would  ignored    by    many   other   grain   producing 

the  6  to  8  million  tons  of  grain  and  for  be    a    disastrous    move    for    American  countries, 

other  commodities.  The  letter  is  self-  farmers.  ,  „.„  ,„  ..      ..         .   .^    r,     .^     . 

explanatory,  and  reads  as  foUows:  The  1980  embargo  was  one  of  the  worst  saW        ^  '^"  statement,  the  President 

Hon  Ko.jrrr-''^--^^^^^^  ^SP^^^S^^S^^^  en^dr.%-r-'  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

17.S.  Senofe.     ■          '  thedecision  was  irresponsible.  if  the  President  persists  in  imposing  this 

Washington,  D.C.  Despite  the  embargo,  through  altema-  unUateral.  ineffective  and  financially  painful 

Dkar  Bob:  Your  letter  of  September  lo  has  "^®  sources,  the  Soviets  were  able  to  im-  burden  on  the  farmer.  I  will,  when  elected, 

been  received,  and  your  Interest  In  malnUln-  P"""*  ^^^^^^^  quantities,  as  indicated  by  '""^  *^?®^  °"^  "^^^onal  security,  foreign 

c^t:ra'[7r,S;^s"2pr;^r.1^'-"'=^  '«'  '^-  {^^.J^ulSn^f  ""^  information,  which  ^n.^/.^  blsT^^^rmirt:  "yran^o^^roi 

I.-ur,'^rtha\'?rA'd^ni,trationfuUy  ^^^^^JJ^^O"^  consent  to  have  printed  ^'^J^'^d^^tt^fir^^'^^^^^ 

intends  to  pursue  the  best  Interests  of  the  r™!    ""5°"°-  ^"^"  Administration. 

United  States  and  our  farm  sector  by  maxl-  ^^"^  f*'"^  "o  objection,  the  mate-  President  Reaean  is  a  man  nf  hl«  wnrrt 

&?rf  ^i'="o^ru.3?th.'**  Z'T"^    T  ^''  ^'',^'*'  '°  ^  ^^^'"^  ^  '^«     and  hifen?edTe^emrrgo°'riT;ja; 
buyer..  Sales  of  grain  and  other  agrtculturai     Record,  as  foUows:  extension  of  the  current  gra^  agreement 
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I  believe  it  will  have  some  impact  on 
the  debate  as  we  go  through  the  farm 
bill,  and  I  wanted  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement before  that  debate  started, 
because  it  is  important. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  extraordinary  good  news.  It  makes 
a  big  difference  in  the  outlook  for  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


with  the  U.8.S.R.  was  developed,  and  al-  be  good  news  for  the  American  farmer 
rwidy  is  being  implemented  by  sales  of 
millions  of  tons  of  com  and  wheat  to  the 
Soviets.  This  agreement  provides  assur- 
ance that  between  6  and  8  million  tons 
of  grain  will  be  exported  to  the  U.S.8.K. 
in  the  1982  fiscal  year. 

Moreover,  article  VI  of  the  current 
agreement  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  Government  of  the  USSR 
wishes  the  foreign  trade  organizations  of  the 
USSR  to  be  able  to  purchase  more  wheat  or 
com  grown  in  the  USA  than  the  amounts 
specified  In  Article  I.  It  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Oovernment  of  the  USA. 

V?henever  the  Government  of  the  USA 
wishes  private  commercial  sources  to  be  able 
to  sell  more  wheat  or  com  grown  in  the 
USA  than  the  amounts  specified  In  Article  I. 
It  shall  immediately  notify  the  Government 
of  the  USSR. 

In  both  Instances,  the  Parties  will  con- 
sult as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  reach 
agreement  on  possible  quantities  of  grain  to 
be  supplied  to  the  USSR  prior  to  purchase/ 
sale  or  conclusion  of  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase/sale of  grain  In  amounts  above  those 
specified  In  Article  I. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Block 
are  two  of  the  greatest  fighters  for 
American  agriculture  to  serve  in  such 
high  offices.  They  believe  that  our  ability 
to  trade  in  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing processed  products,  is  one  of  our 
great  strengths.  This  letter  from  the 
President  reaffirms  his  commitment  to 
the  expansion  of  exports  based  on  the 
principle  of  uninterrupted  trade  and 
frcp''im  from  Government  restrictions. 
O".  i  that  atmosphere  can  the  Ameri- 
■  jj  -mers  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
,e  and  will  the  market  be  truly 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ASSISTANT 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PoscHWiTz) .  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 


fti. 

Nev  ^.-  again  shall  American  farmers  be 
held  hostage  to  a  failed  policy. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no 
doubt,  based  on  the  President's  letter,  as 
to  what  his  policy  is.  what  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  is.  I  hope  that  this  will 
send  the  right  signal  to  the  markets 
across  this  country. 

We  have  seen  the  Soviets  buy  grain 
in  increasing  quantities  from  countries 
which,  in  effect,  have  cashed  in  on  the 
embargo.  Let  tis  just  take  Argentina. 
In  the  1978-79  marketing  year.  Argen- 
tina sold  about  1.4  million  tons.  This 
jumped  to  5.1  million  tons  in  1979-80. 
11.2  million  tons  in  1980-81;  and  they 
will  have  almost  that  much  in  the  next 
year. 

So  we  have  lost  some  markets  to  other 
countries,  and  I  am  certain  that  this 
amounts  to  foreign  aid  to  our  com- 
petitors. 

But  now.  with  the  President's  state- 
ment not  only  on  this  particular  meeting 
but  also  on  embargo  policy.  I  hope  it  will 
offer  assurance  to  people  such  as  the 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BoscHwiTz).  who  has  deep 
concern  about  embargoes  and  has  ex- 
pressed his  concern  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

The  President  now  has  said,  as  re- 
cently as  yesterday,  when  the  letter  was 
delivered  about  5  p.m.,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  single  out  agriculture.  He  said 
that  we  are  going  to  offer  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
indicates  to  me  that  it  is  going  to  be  in 
excess  of  10  million  tons.  So  this  should 


THE  EMBARGO  ON  BUTTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
plead  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  administra- 
tion to  see  if  he  can  persuade  them  also 
to  lift  the  embargo  on  butter.  They  lifted 
the  embargo  on  wheat,  so  the  Russians 
have  bread  and  nothing  to  put  on  the 
bread. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  administration  is 
going  to  be  consistent — this  is  a  farm 
product — the  embargo  on  butter  should 
be  lifted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  We  cannot  have  bread 
without  butter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  his  statement  was  very  rea- 
sonable and  statesmanlike.  I  am  sure 
farmers  would  agree  with  it. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  in  a  position  now 
in  which,  if  we  do  not  provide  for  some 
reasonable  increase  in  price  supports,  he 
is  going  to  have  to  suffer  the  entire  bur- 
den of  inflation  by  losing  it  from  his  net 
income. 

The  administration  has  the  discretion 
to  reduce  dairy  price  supports  and  keep 
them  from  increasing.  University  of  Wis- 
consin figures  show  that  until  we  get 
rid  of  the  surplus,  it  could  cost  dairy 
farmers  70  percent  of  their  net  income. 
No  other  group  in  America  is  being 
asked  to  make  that  kind  of  sacrifice. 

So,  while  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  correct  in  arguing  that  the  farmer  has 
a  great  stake  in  a  balanced  budget  and 
in  the  stabilization  of  prices,  it  is  mur- 
der for  the  dairy  farmer  not  to  have 
some  sort  of  reasonable  compromise  here 
which  would  let  him  survive. 


movement  to  fight  the  mass  killings  of 
people  for  religious  and  racial  reasons. 
Lemkin  was  a  relentless  and  vaUant 
crusader  against  the  crime  for  which  he 
gave  a  name — genocide. 

Lemkin  lost  all  of  his  50 -member  Pol- 
ish Jewish  family,  except  for  a  brother, 
in  the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz.  Lem- 
kin himself  was  on  a  Nazi  list  which 
targeted  him  for  liquidation.  Yet  Dr. 
Lemkin's  lifelong  crusade  to  fight  geno- 
cide began  with  his  search  for  answers  as 
a  young  child. 

Upon  reading  Quo  Vadis  in  1912.  the 
14-year-old  Lemkin  was  horrified  to  read 
about  Roman  mobs  throwing  early 
Christians  to  be  devoured  by  lions.  Lem- 
kin read  of  other  massacres  in  history: 
The  destruction  in  Carthage,  the  mur- 
ders of  50.000  Protestants  m  Prance,  and 
30.000  Catholics  in  Japan. 

Lemkin  knew  of  more  modem  exam- 
ples of  genocide:  The  Jews  killed  in  po- 
groms, the  Armenians  massacred  by 
Turks  in  1916  and  1921.  At  the  1933 
League  of  Nations  conference  on  crimi- 
nal law  held  in  Madrid.  Lemkin  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  ban  what  he  called 
the  "crime  of  barbarity — the  destruction 
of  national,  religious,  or  racial  groups." 

Literally  a  one-man  lobby,  Lemkin 
persuaded  delegates  of  Cuba,  Panama, 
and  India  to  present  a  resolution  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  calling  for  a 
treaty  against  genocide.  The  Genersd  As- 
sembly did  pass  a  resolution  in  1946 
declaring  that  genocide  is  an  interna- 
tional crime  and  directing  a  treaty  to 
be  drafted  under  Lemkin's  supervision. 

Two  years  later,  the  General  Assem- 
bly unanimously  adopted  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  Dr.  Lemkin's  efforts  did  not  stop 
with  the  General  Assembly's  adoption  of 
the  treaty,  however.  In  poor  health,  and 
in  debt,  he  traveled  around  the  world  to 
use  his  persistence  and  knowledge  of  nine 
languages  to  secure  ratifications  of  the 
treaty. 

I  give  tribute  to  Raphael  Lemkin.  a 
man  who  deplored  the  mass  slaughtering 
of  human  beings,  not  just  in  this  century 
but  from  the  time  of  the  early  Christian 
martyrs.  He  was  a  man  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  crusade  against  genocide, 
forgoing  personal  health,  a  family,  and 
material  possessions. 

Lemkin  was  not  unresdistic  in  his 
hopes  for  the  treaty: 

Not  that  I  will  live  to  see  the  treaty  en- 
forced strictly.  .  .  .  Nor  will  the  children  of 
my  generation.  But  their  children  will.  Of 
that  I  am  convinced. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Lemkin  had  too  much 
confidence  in  us.  How  can  a  treaty  be 
enforced  if  it  is  not  even  ratified? 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  once  again  with 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  act  on  the  Genocide 
Treaty  and  ratify  this  treaty,  which  is 
long  overdue. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LEMKIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Au- 
gust 28  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Raphael  Lemkin.  In  1959, 
he  died  a  tired  and  disappointed  man. 

The  originator  of   the  international 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  scheduled  next,  but  I  do  not  see 
him  in  the  Chamber.  If  the  Chair  wishes 
me  to  proceed  on  my  time  at  this  point. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  211— HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
noticed  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  in  the  Chamber  a  mo- 
ment ago.  He  was  talking  the  other  day 
about  how  it  is  so  easy  to  criticize  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  high  interest 
rates,  but  so  difficult  to  offer  a  construc- 
tive solution  or  alternative  course  of 
action  that  did  not  add  to  inflation. 

I  think  there  is  one  solution  which 
can  be  offered.  I  am  submitting  a  reso- 
lution today  outlining  that  solution 
which  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  endorse  and  cosponsor.  It  is  a 
resolution  which  says,  "let  us  stop  mak- 
ing unproductive  bank  loans,  let  us  stop 
having  one  big  company  buy  another 
big  company  when  it  does  not  add  to 
productivity  or  production."  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  recent  case  of  DuPont  buying 
Conoco,  to  quote  Business  Week,  "not  a 
single  new  job  will  be  created,  not  a 
single  new  barrel  of  oil  will  be  discov- 
ered." Yet,  that  merger  sopped  up  a 
great  deal  of  credit.  In  an  afternoon. 
DuPcKit  put  together  a  reported  $4 
billion  in  bank  credit  for  a  $8.8  billion 
purchase.  Then  when  we  add  Seagrams 
and  Mobil — the  unsuccessful  suitors  for 
Conoco — to  it,  we  are  talking  about  $10 
billion  in  bank  credits  that  were  put  to- 
gether for  just  that  one  merger. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  a 
Senate  resolution  designed  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  credit  for  such  improductive 
purposes  as  giant  business  mergers,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  interest  rates.  The 
resolution  calls  for  action  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  mitigate  the  severe  nation- 
wide impact  of  today's  high  interest 
rates. 

Specifically,  my  resolution  urges  the 
Board  to  undertake  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign of  encouraging  banks  to  cease 
making  credit  available  for  speculative 
and  unproductive  applications  and  to 
provide  inexpensive  loans  to  those  per- 
sons and  businesses  that  ars  most  in 
need  of  credit  today.  Excessive  bank 
lending  for  unproductive  purposes  has 
pushed  up  credit  demand  and  helped  to 
produce  the  staggering  interest  rates  we 
face  today.  Eliminating  that  demand 
will  free  up  bank  credit  for  farmers, 
small  businesses,  homebuilders  and 
homeowners  and  ease  interest  rate  pres- 
sure, as  well. 

Mr.  Presl^gnt,  the  devastating  effects 
of  today's  interest  rates  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a  number  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  I  will  not  dwell  on  them  at 
length.  However,  let  me  note  a  few  cur- 
rent statistics  which  reveal  the  destruc- 
tion which  high  rates  are  having  on  the 
lives  of  American  citizens. 

Homebuilding  and  real  estate  sales 
have  plummeted  due  to  the  inability  of 
Americans  to  afford  mortgage  loans 
which  now  carry  average  interest  rates 
exceeding  16  percent.  New  home  con- 
struction has  dropped  to  barely  one-half 
the  level  needed  to  meet  the  minimum 
demands   of   our   growing   population 


Only  1  family  in  20  seeking  to  buy  a 
first  home  can  meet  the  monthly  pay- 
ments on  average  priced  new  homes  due 
to  soaring  mortgage  costs.  These  soar- 
ing costs  and  declining  housing  demand 
have  devastated  the  homebuilding  and 
realtor  industries.  Banltruptcy,  liquida- 
tion, mergers  and  consolidation  are  the 
order  of  the  day  in  these  industries  ex- 
periencing a  genuine  depression.  The 
thrift  institutions  serving  them  are  in 
very  weak  financial  condition,  as  well. 
And,  a  wave  of  mergers  is  building  that 
could  reach  the  staggering  rate  of  one  a 
day  shortly. 

In  the  automobile  industry,  high 
interest  rates  have  been  a  major  factor 
causing  the  slump  of  sales  of  new  and 
used  cars.  Depressed  sales  volumes,  in 
turn,  have  led  tojthe  layoff  of  thousands 
of  autoworkers  "^d  the  shutdown  of 
manufacturing  lacillties.  Poor  sales 
caused  by  oppressive  interest  rates  have 
also  forced  more  than  2,270  automobile 
dealers  out  of  business  in  just  the  last 
2  years. 

Farmers  have  been  hard  hit  by  our 
high  interest  rates,  as  well.  Pushed  by 
sky-high  interest  costs,  farm  production 
costs  have  continued  to  escalate  most 
recently  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  17 
percent,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  At  the  same  time, 
high  Interest  rates  are  preventing  farm- 
ers from  qualifying  for  loans  to  carry 
these  additional  costs.  The  resulting 
squeeze,  as  my  colleague  Senator  Boren 
has  earUer  pointed  out,  due  to  high  in- 
terest rates  will  play  a  major  role  in 
forcing  25,000  full-time  farmers  out  of 
business  this  year. 

Finally,  let  me  note  the  destructive  im- 
pact of  today's  interest  rates  on  small 
businesses  generally  across  the  United 
States.  Small  business  is  the  heart  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  the  largest  employer,  and 
the  most  innovative  and  fastest  grow- 
ing sector  in  our  economy.  Yet,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  drying  up  the  great  res- 
ervoir of  talent  and  resources  that  com- 
prise our  small  business  sector.  Their 
sales  are  down  In  real  terms.  Yet,  their 
costs  of  carrying  inventories  and  other 
routine  financing  obligations  has  soared. 
This  classic  cost  squeeze  may  soon  see 
many  of  our  small  businesses  going  the 
way  of  farmers,  closing  their  doors,  sell- 
ing out  while  they  can— which  directly 
cuts  employment  and  reduces  Federal 
tax  receipts,  resulting  in  a  larger  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  and  even  higher  in- 
terest rates.  They  are  caught  in  a  profit 
squeeze,  and  the  result  is  to  put  our  Na- 
tion in  a  vicious  circle  where  our  high 
Interest  rates  are  unable  to  fall. 

The  need  to  finance  our  staggering 
deficit  is  only  one  of  many  factors  push- 
ing up  interest  rates.  Some  of  these  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  amount  of  borrowing  by 
the  Federal  Government,  will  take  years 
to  control.  Over  just  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  seen  Government  borrowing  rise 
from  10  percent  of  all  credit  borrowings 
in  the  United  States  to  almost  35  per- 
cent this  year.  That  is  way  too  high  and 
the  solution  is  to  cut  back  the  deficit  as 
quickly  as  we  can  and  balance  the 
budget. 

Other  factors  creating  credit  demand 


and  pressure  on  interest  rates,  can  and 
should  be  dealt  with  immediately,  as  well. 
One  of  these  factors  is  the  huge  amount 
of  recent  bank  lending  or  the  establish- 
ment of  lines  of  credit  for  unproductive 
purposes  such  as  commodities  specula- 
tion and  mergers  by  giant  business  con- 
cerns. 

Loans  for  giant  mergers,  for  example, 
are  reaching  breathtaking  levels.  Since 
the  middle  of  1979,  over  30  major  busi- 
ness mergers— worth  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion each — have  been  proposed  or  com- 
pleted. Together,  these  mergers  have  di- 
verted over  $50  billion  with  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  money  coming  as  cash  in 
loans  from  Wall  Street,  and  that  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Many  more  mergers  are  being  pro- 
posed, as  well,  creating  additional  de- 
mand for  scarce  credit  as  banks  provide 
lines  of  credit  to  finance  business  merg- 
ers or  to  fend  off  takeover  attempts. 

New  York  investment  houses  now  are 
going  over  natural  resource  company 
balance  sheets  to  decide  who  next  to  pick 
off,  trying  to  see  who  is  the  next  merger 
candidate.  We  see,  as  well,  apparently 
more  leniency  toward  such  mergers  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment—which has  further  excited  the 
interest  of  New  York  investment  houses. 
This  enormous  loan  demand  has  had 
the  effect  of  pushing  up  interest  rates 
across  the  board  as  all  borrowers  com- 
pete for  a  relatively  stagnant  supply  of 
loanable  funds. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  my  keen  support  for  per- 
mitting the  market  mechanism  to  allo- 
cate resources.  Yet.  I  am  less  than  en- 
thusiastic with  the  surge  of  speculative 
lending  now  imderway.  characterized  by 
the  sharp  rise  in  giant  business  merger 
activity.  As  I  said  moments  ago,  such 
loans  have  not  been  employed  in  many 
cases  for  productive  purposes.  They  have 
not  generally  been  used  to  finance  needed 
capital  investments  in  modem  manufac- 
turing processes  or  new  products  that 
will  increase  productivity,  output,  or  eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

We  recently  cut  taxes  and  Federal 
spending  to  free  up  capital  and  create 
the  incentive  for  new  productive  invest- 
ments to  be  made.  Yet.  we  are  instead 
seeing  massive  loans  not  made  for  that 
purpose,  but  for  mergers  instead  where 
there  is  a  real  question  whether  produc- 
tivity is  increased. 

I  believe  the  Government  must  address 
the  problem  of  bank  lending  for  unpro- 
ductive purposes  as  a  key  part  of  its  ef- 
fort to  bring  down  Interest  rates.  I  also 
believe  the  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  small  businesses, 
homebuyers.  farmers,  and  others  have 
access  to  the  least  expensive  credit  possi- 
ble during  these  times  of  extraordinary 
interest  rates. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
represents  an  effort  to  deal  with  both  of 
these  concerns.  It  calls  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  discourage  banks  from  lending  funds 
for  unproductive  purposes  and  urges  the 
Board  to  promote  an  expansion  of  credit 
for  particularly  needy  and  important 
sectors  of  the  economy  such  as  housing, 
autos,  farming,  and  small  business. 
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We  should  have  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  caU  in  the  New  York  banks.  They 
should  call  in  the  lead  banks  who  are 
syndicating  mergers,  and  say  to  them: 
"Gentlemen,  we  are  not  arguing  with 
you  about  whether  it  is  appropriate  for 
this  company  to  be  buying  that  com- 
pany, whether  or  not  that  merger  should 
be  made  or  that  one  should  not  be  made; 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  now  is  not 
fVia   o^ri-pp^io^o   time   to   be   financing 
giant  mergers.  We  are  seeing  many  small 
bu^^ici^eo  oO  banKrupt  because  they  do 
not  have  an  ability  to  pass  on  the  kinds 
of  interest  rates  we  face  today."  We  are 
heavily  aebating  a  farm  bill  because  the 
American  farmer  has  seen  his  real  net 
income,  which  over  the  last  10  years 
averaged  about  $13  billion  in  1967  dol- 
lars, cut  back  by  soaring  interest  costs 
to  $9  billion  or  less.  We  are  seeing  com- 
modity dealers  not  able  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  commodities  because  of  sky 
high  interest  rates.  When  we  see  those 
kinds  of  things  taking  place,  the  big  New 
York  banks  should  be  told,  it  is  not  the 
time  for  large  acquisitions  and  the  kinds 
of  mergers  we  have  recently  seen  to  oc- 
cur   because    they    compete    with    the 
homebuilder,   the  homebuyer,   and  the 
consumer,  with  the  farmer  and  the  small 
businessman,  with  all  of  these  people 
who  are  hanging  on  the  ropes  because 
of  high  interest  rates. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  At 
least  three  times  in  the  past  15  years, 
the  Federal  F,«serve  System  has  "jaw- 
boned" banks  in  an  effort  to  infiuence 
their  lending  policies.  In  1974,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  sent  a  letter 
to  its  member  hanks.  The  letter  said: 
Bank  restraint  In  lending  policies,  .  .  . 
best  serves  the  public  Interest  when  limited 
credit  resources  are  used  in  ways  that  en- 
courage expansion  of  productive  capacity, 
sustain  key  sectors  of  national  and  local 
economies,  provide  liquidity  for  sound  busi- 
nesses In  temporary  dlfllculty.  and  take  ac- 
count of  the  legitimate  needs  of  individuals 
and  of  small  as  well  as  large  businesses. 

The  Board  then  issued  recommended 
guidelines  for  the  banks  to  follow  in 
making  loans. 

In  1980.  the  Board  again  reacted  to 
nationwide  inflation  by  issuing  lending 
guidelines  to  its  member  banks.  These 
guidelines  largely  mirrored  its  1974  ad- 
viGory  concerning  bank  lending  policies. 
Among  other  things,  the  Board  specifi- 
cally recommended  that  banks: 

First,  discourage  financing  of  corporate 
takeovers  or  mergers  and  the  retirement  of 
corporate  stock,  except  In  those  limited  In- 
stances in  which  there  Is  a  clear  Justification 
In  terms  of  production  or  economic  efBclency 
commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  loan. 

Second,  avoid  financing  for  purely  spec- 
ulative holdings  of  commodities  or  precious 
metals  or  extraordinary  inventory  accumula- 
tion. 

Third,  maintain  availability  of  funds  to 
small  business,  farmers,  homebuyers,  and 
others  without  access  to  other  forms  of 
financing  and,  whenever  possible,  adjust 
lending  rates  and  other  terms  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  "special  needs"  of  these  groups. 

The  Resolution  I  am  introducing  to- 
day calls  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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to  undertake  r.  similar  jawboning  exer- 
cise now.  I  believe  that  such  admoni- 
tions, if  taken  to  heart  by  banks,  will 
prove  critical  in  the  Nation's  war  against 
high  interest  rates  and  will  aid  in  guar- 
anteeing that  those  being  hardest  hit  by 
high  interest  rates  can  look  forward  to 
lower  rates  and  more  abundant  credit 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  resolution  designed  to 
send  a  crystal  clear  message  to  me  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  tanks  that 
something  can  and  should  be, done  to 
reduce  interest  rates.  It  is  time  for  them 
to  take  positive  action  to  reduce  the 
explosion  in  credit  for  speculative,  un- 
productive purposes— which  will  per- 
mit interest  costs  on  other  types  of  credit 

to  fall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
prepared  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Thf-re  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  Rss.  211 
Whereas,  the  United  States  confronts  an 
Interest  rate  crises  of  major  magnitude  with 
Interest    rates   at    record   high    levels    and 
little  prospect  for  their  reduction  soon; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  interest  rates  are 
weU  above  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  the  levels 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  lenders  from 
erosion  of  principal  through  Inflation; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  Interest  rates  are 
creating  a  major  depression  In  the  housing 
and  auto  Industries,  forcing  many  famUles 
Into  a  position  where  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  homes,  large  consumer  durables  or  sale 
and  reliable  transportation,  and  forcing 
thrift  Institutions,  home  builders,  building 
material  suppliers,  realtors  and  auto  dealers 
into  bankruptcy; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  Interest  rates  have 
driven  up  the  cost  of  doing  business  for  all 
small  businesses  and  farmers  and  have  raised 
their  costs  even  while  sales  revenues  are 
dropping  and  threatening  them  with  bank- 
♦upicy; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  Interest  rates  are 
threatening  to  create  a  recession  which  would 
Increase  unemployment  and  welfare  lines, 
reduce  tax  receipts  and  Increase  the  Federal 
deficit  which  may  Increase  Interest  rates 
further; 

V/hereas.  one  major  factor  responsible  for 
the  excessive  level  of  interest  rates  Is  credit 
demand  created  by  the  use  of  scarce  bank 
loans  for  unproductive  purposes,  such  as 
precious  metal  speculation  or  mergers  by 
giant  business  concerns  which  do  not  in- 
crease productivity,  output  or  economic  effl- 
clen.;y:  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federil  Reserve  System  In  the  past  has  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  bank  funds  in  unproduc- 
tive ways  when  such  funds  were  scarce  or  ex- 
pensive : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  undertake  an  aggressive  campaign 
designed  to  encourage  banks  to: 

( 1 )  cease  providing  loans  or  lines  of  credit 
for  unproductive  and  speculative  purposes, 
while  Increasing  the  supply  of  credit  avail- 
able for  productive  uses;  and. 

(2)  ensure  that  consumers,  thrift  Institu- 
tions, the  housing  industry,  anto  dealers, 
small  business,  farmers  and  home  buyers 
have  access  to  the  cheapest  possible  credit  In 
order  to  avoid  a  national  recession. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


n»ws  from  Wall  Street  these  days  has 
come  as  a  shock  to  the  admmistration. 
but  scarcely  a  surprise  to  anyone  else 
who  has  tried  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory elements  of  the  Reagan  economic 
program.  . 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  we  a»a  no* 
hear  sooner  from  these  sages  of  WaU 
Street.  With  only  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions such  as  Henry  Kaufman,  WaU 
Street  stood  silent  as  the  President  strode 
through  the  Congress  to  the  cheers  of 
his  partisan  followers  without  an  eco- 
nomic stitch  on  his  back.  It  was  non- 
sense from  the  beginning  and  I  think 
most  of  us  up  here  knew  it.  But,  in  what 
Aristotle  called  "a  wiUful  suspension  of 
disbeUef,"  we  went  along  with  this  un- 
likely fairytale.  It  is  the  sort  of  crowd 
psychology  that  moviemakers  count  on. 
The  audience  knows  the  plot  is  implaus- 
ible, they  know  the  real  world  never 
works  that  way,  but  sometimes  they  just 
love  to  be  fooled. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  premature  to 
pronounce  the  administration's  economic 
program  an  irretrievable  failure,  but  the 
voices  now  being  heard  from  Wall  Street 
certainly   indicate  it  is  in  deep,   deep 

trouble.  ^    »i.    „ 

The  President  has  dismissed  these 
critics  as  alarmists,  pointing  out  that  his 
program  does  not  even  take  effect  until 
October  1.  And,  he  is  right— the  worst  is 
yet  to  come.  Wait  until  the  working  fam- 
ilies of  this  country  wake  up  to  what  the 
budget  and   tax  cuts  mean  for  them. 

What  Presid-nt  Rpp-""  *«  ^ "  '""^ 

Wall  Street  today  will  sound  like  a  love 
song  compared  to  what  he  wm  n^ar  irom 
Main  Street  when  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram is  fully  felt.  . 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  consistenUy 
campaigned  against  Reagan-Kemp-Roth 
in  1980  and  one  who  has  consistently  op- 
posed this  same  fairytale  dogma  in  1981, 
I  realize  that  my  objections  to  Reagan- 
omics  can  be  written  off  as  partisan 
grioing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  you 
cannot  write  off  the  criticism  of  Reagan- 
omics  as  voiced  by  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative economic  minds  in  the  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  quotations  from 
various  economic  authorities  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Comments  From  Economic  Authowties 

hekb  stein 
Herb  Stein.  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisors  under  President  Nixon, 
warns:  "The  presently  available  evidence  on 
such  matters  does  not  support  the  view  that 
we  can  get  a  big  boost  to  productivity  in  the 
next  few  years  from  the  Reagan  Program." 
(AEI  Economist,  4/81) 

ARTHUR   BtlllNS 

Arthur  Burns,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  cautions :  "Skepticism 
concerning  the  underpinnings  of  the  Reagan 
program  is  not  confined  to  traditional  liber- 
als It  is  also  felt  to  some  degree  by  econo- 
mists, businessmen,  and  others  who  are  en- 
tirely sympathetic  to  the  Presidents  philos- 
ophy." (AEI  Monograph  "The  Reagan  Eco- 
nomic Program",  4/81 ) 
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In  Ws  National  Press  Club  speech  (4/22/ 
81).  Henry  Kaufman,  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated, Indeed  venerated,  economist  on  Wall 
Street  (Salomon  Brothers) ,  was  particularly 
hard-blttlng  In  his  commentary  on  the  Rea- 
gan-Kemp-Roth  plan.  He  states  as  follows: 
"The  powerful  stimulative  combination  of 
large  tax  cuts  and  sizable  Increases  In  de- 
fense spending  is  likely  to  more  than  offset 
the  restraining  Influence  of  a  slowing  in  Fed- 
eral expendltur^,  even  with  some  presumed 
revenue  feedbacf  from  the  tax  cut. 

"The  stimulants  are  bound  to  have  a 
greater  demand  multiplier  Impact  than  the 
negative  impact  coming  from  a  slower  growth 
In  non-defense  outlays. 

"The  new  fiscal  policy,  however.  Is  ex- 
ceedingly expansionary,  does  not  pursue  a 
course  that  fights  inflation  vigorously  along 
the  way,  and  will  place  nearly  all  the  antl- 
Inflatlon  effort  squarely  on  monetary  policy. 
"I  am  not  convinced  that  there  Is  real  his- 
torical evidence  to  suggest  th»t  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  win  quickly  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  work  harder  or  to  save  more.  Can  It 
really  be  assumed  during  the  next  year  or 
two  that  this  fiscal  strategy  will  reduce  wage 
settlement  increases  to  single  digits,  or  will 
remove  the  rigidities  in  our  wage  and  price 
structure?  Calling  attention  to  the  beneficial 
Impacts  of  earlier  tax  cuts  Is  misleading. 
There  Is  no  precedent  for  taxes  being  lowered 
against  a  backdrop  of  rising  defense  expendi- 
tures and  high  Inflation. 

"Massive  tax  cuts,  large  leaps  m  defense 
spending,  and  a  slowdown  m  other  Govern- 
ment outlays  win   not,   in  my  opinion,   be 
enough.  These  measures  wUl   place  an  ex- 
traordinary strain  on  monetary*  policy,  lead- 
ing to  further  dUtortlons  in  flnanclal  mar- 
kets,    much     higher     Interest     rates,     and 
additional  fragUlty  of  our  .Inanclal  system." 
Just  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Kaufman  pre- 
dicted that  the  prime  rate,  then  at  20.5  per- 
cent, could  hit  24  or  25  percent  by  late  fall 
Long-term  bond  rates,  which  are  already  at 
record  levels,  could  rise  another  few  percent- 
age polnu  before  they  peak.  He  said  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  think  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
high  In  Interest  rates.  And  we  have  not  seen 
the  full  Impact  on  the  flnanclal  markets  of 
the  tax  cuts  the  Administration  is  proposing 
or  of  the  actual  results  of  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  doing  to  stabilize  monetary  policy 
when  flscal  policy  is  so  extraordinarily  ex- 
pansionary. 

"There  is  hope  by  everyone.  Including  the 
Treasury,  that  Interest  rates  will  come  down 
But  you  cannot  talk  interest  rates  down  no 
matter  what  President  Reagan  thinks.  The 
central  bank  is  being  overburdened  by  the 
Administration.  It  is  encouraging  tighter 
monetary  policy  while  fiscal  policy  Is  In  the 
process  of  becoming  even  more  expansive  " 

^■ft^\^-  ^«  Re»?an  program,  he  says. 
18   imbalanced'  because  It  'on  the  one  hand 

^^"^-^  .?  ?'*=*"y  *'***  °''  ^he  other  restrains 
S^.^  />,"''■  ^  "  ''*""•  ^-  Kaufman  con- 
siders the  program  highly  inflationary  and 

dlcu  t^h^wK^P  '"'""*'  ™'"  He  also  pre- 
k1  if..  »  fx  ^^^  munlclpal-bond  market  will 

says,  require  the  continuing  sale  of  so  many 

h?r^  tL.  ^*  i'  ^'''^'''K  -into  a  thundering 
herd  that  Is  trampling  other  markets  m  Its 

3VJ)t  WANNISKI 

Sn^s'^r  bT^  *""' '""  ^°  ^'-" 

tlon'^the^dl!."^*  °'  ****  "*"«'"»  Admmistra- 
that  thl  «?«T^  *:""*  ""'*''  "  *"  arraneed 
flscal  s?deo7-K^""^"'  '^""*  dominate  the 
eet  li,^  mni  Treasury  and  monetarists  would 
get  the  monetary  s.de.  These  forces  are  basi- 


cally Incompatible:  the  economy  cannot  ad- 
vance as  the  forces  pull  it  in  dlUcrent  direc- 
tions. By  letting  people  keep  more  of  their 
earnings  after  taxes,  the  flscal  changes  are 
encouraging  them  to  Increase  their  produc- 
tion. But  the  Fed  and  the  ireasury 
monetarists  see  this  as  an  Inflationary  im- 
pulse and  try  to  choke  off  economic  activity 
with  higher  Interest  rates."  (Ihe  New  York 
limes.  8/27/81) 

"Outlandish  Interest  rates  are  making  it 
so  costly  to  flnance  the  governments  debt 
that  there  Is  talk  of  slashing  defense  spend- 
ing and  Social  Security  to  make  room  for 
more  debt  service.  High  Interest  rates,  in 
turn,  are  widely  attributed  to  the  size  of  the 
deficit. 

"That  Is,  the  deficit  expands  because  of  the 
high  Interest  rates,  yet  high  Interest  rates 
are  supposedly  caused  by  the  deficit. 

"A  dismal  vicious  circle,  Indeed,  If  there 
were  any  truth  to  It.  After  all,  this  country 
has  had  deficits  before,  some  much  bigger 
than  any  we  have  In  prospect.  But  never  In 
US.  history  have  we  seen  long-term  Interest 
rates  like  this.  In  the  entire  century,  until 
1968.  hlph  quality  30-year  bonds  rarely  paid 
more  than  5  percent."  (The  Kansas  City 
Times,  9/11/81) 

ALAN  GREENSPAN 


"Alan  Greenspan,  the  New  York  econ- 
omist who  played  a  central  role  In  the  Ad- 
ministration s  February  forecast,  has  become 
less  bullish.  'Our  forecast  Is  that  this  econ- 
omy Is  dead  flat  Into  the  spring,'  Mr.  Green- 
span said  by  telephone. 

"He  said  that  with  high  interest  rates 
•hanging  In  there  longer  than  we  had  pro- 
jected,' the  'capital  goods  markets  are  not 
moving  enough  to  create  a  significant 
strength  In  the  flrst  quarter'  of  1982. 

"Mr.  Greenspan  said  he  thought  that 
movement  in  the  gross  national  product  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1981  would  be  'very 
close  to  zero.'  The  economic  figures  for  July 
he  said,  were  below  the  se-ond-quarter  level." 
"Asked  If  he,  like  the  Administration,  ex- 
pected the  fourth  quarter  to  be  positive  Mr 
Greenspan  replied:  'If  it  Is,  not  by  much'" 
(The  New  York  Times,  9/3/81) 

JOHN   D.    PAtJLtTS 

"In  a  similar  vein,  John  D.  Paulua,  the 
chief  flnanclal  economist  at  Goldman.  Sachs 
&  Co.,  notes  that  'the  tax  cuts  are  so  much 
bigger  than  the  spending  cuts'— a  situation 
that,  he  contends,  'Implies  large  budget  def- 
If.'.^!;  H®  *^^  '^***^  ma'or  'contingent  lia- 
bilities,' such  as  possible  needs  to  ball  out 
the  ailing  savings  and  loan  Industry  and  also 
the  Social  Security  system. 

"  The  flnanclal  markets  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  Reagan  program  and  the 
prospects  for  very  large  budget  deflclts  ex- 
tending out  for  several  years,'  Mr.  Paulus 
says.  Investment  managers  are  'IncreaalnKlv 
concerned  that  the  Reagan  program  Isn't  a 
serious  effort  to  flght  Inflation— and  may 
turn  out  to  be  inflationary  Itself'"  (The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  8/28/81 ) 

DONALD   S.    UAtTDE 

"Bconomlsts  particularly  question  the 
Reaganltes'  budget  projections.  For  example 
DonaM  E.  Maude,  the  chief  financial  econo- 
mist at  Memil  Lynch  &  Co.,  says  he  is  'very 
disappointed-  by  the  continued  suggestion  by 
administration  officials  this  week  that  the 
federal  deficit  m  flscal   1982,  which  begins 

^=?n!n  ''/'"  ^  """"^  **"*  •"■5  billion 
originally  forecast.  'Almost  every  private 
analyst  knows  the  deficit  is  golmt  to  be  at 
least  960  bllllon-and  you'd  think  the  ad- 
ministration  is  aware  of  this '  Mr  Maudn 
sajrs.  ■   "'""'"' 

"  'Either  they  aren't  being  honest  to  the 
market,  or  they  don't  have  a  handle  on  the 

^y  K^'^f""*  *"''*'  °^  ^^°^  (possibilities)  is 
highly  disconcerting.'  he  concludes."  (The 
Wan  Street  Journal.  8/28/81) 


ALVAN   MARKLB 

'"You're  seeing  a  classic  case  of  "crowd- 
ing out"  In  the  flxed-lncome  market,'  Alvan 
Markle,  who  heads  municipal  research  for 
Butcher  &  Singer  Inc.,  said.  'The  Treasury 
always  gets  Its  money,  while  corporations 
and  municipalities  scramble  for  what's  left.' 

"In  his  view,  the  worst  Is  not  over.  'I  think 
all  Interest  rates  are  going  to  rise  further 
this  autumn,'  he  predicted."  (The  New  York 
■nmes,  8/26/81) 

WIUIAM    M.    LETEVBE 

"  'Wall  street  likes  to  see  results  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  got  a  major 
problem  with  credibility,'  William  M.  Le- 
Fevre.  a  vice  president  at  Purcell.  Graham  & 
Company,  said  yesterday.  'The  question  Is 
no  longer  whether  the  Administration  can 
balance  the  budget— It's  now  doubtful  that 
a  balanced  budget  could  be  achieved  by 
1984— but  whether  the  whole  supply-side 
concept  will  ultimately  work.'"  (The  New 
York  Times,  8/26/81) 

JAMES    J.     O'LEART 

"As  James  J.  O'Leary,  economic  consul- 
tant to  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
observes,  the  collapse  of  the  long-term  bond 
and  mortgage  markets  looks  like  a  perma- 
nent revolution,  dangerous  to  United  States 
growth,  as  the  big  traditional  Investors  In 
long-term  obligations  are  cutting  back  In 
the  Interest  of  their  own  survival.  Mr. 
O'Leary  warns:  'Unless  Investors  can  be  con- 
vinced that  the  odds  are  that  the  rate  of 
Inflation  can  and  wUl  be  brought  down 
significantly  In  the  period  ahead,  the  ero- 
sion In  availability  of  fixed-rate,  long-term 
funds  will  continue  and  long-term  Interest 
rates  will  move  to  even  higher  levels.' " 
(The  New  York  'Hmes.  9/2/81) 
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ALAN    LERNEH 

"  'The  Fed  can  decide  to  monetize  this 
huge  debt."  says  Bankers  Trust  Company 
money-market  economist  Alan  Lerner.  'but 
If  It  does.  It  can  kiss  the  long-run  economic 
outlook  good-bye.'  Lerner.  like  Kaufman,  be- 
lieves that  'we  will  see  historical  highs  In 
Interest  rates  before  the  year  Is  over."  "  (New 
York  Magazine.  8/3/81) 

EDWARD  TARDENI 

"  "Whereas  the  consensus  has  been  that 
the  economy  Is  remarkably  resilient  in  the 
face  of  these  high  Interest  rates,  we  are  find- 
in-^  that  the  economy  has  turned  much 
weaker  as  a  result  of  the  Fed's  aggressively 
tight  monetary  pollcyr,'  says  EdTvard  Yar- 
denl.  the  chief  economist  at  E.  F.  Button. 
'A  decLMon  has  been  made  In  Wa-hlngton  to 
deliberately  engineer  a  period  of  protracted 
economic  slack.'  he  notss.  'But  the  Fed, 
we've  learned,  If  it  errs,  U  going  to  err  on 
the  side  of  being  too  ti?ht  rather  tnau  too 
easy.  "  (New  York  Magazine,  8/3/81) 

DENNIS    FARNEY 

Dennis  Farney,  a  columr.lr.t  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  says  in  his  8/31/81  column: 
"Indexing — combined  with  an  unforeseen 
Minnesota  recession — has  been  a  political 
and  budgetary  disaster.  There  may  be  lessons 
here  for  President  Reagan,  who  s  just  start- 
ing down  the  Indexing  path.  .  .  .  You  can't 
he!p  wondering:  Ts  there  a  parallel  here  to 
President  Reagan?  Here  in  St.  Paul,  as  In 
Washington,  optimistic  economic  projec- 
tions underglrded  the  Indexing  plan.  The 
conventional  wisdom  was  that  Minnesota's 
diversified  economy  was  all  but  recession- 
proof.  The  conventional  wisdom  was  wrong." 

JAMES   H.    CAPRA 

Vietnam  kicked  off  the  current  Inflation, 
and  the  Reagan  military  buildup  in  the 
midst  of  huge  tax  cuts  could  give  Inflation 
another  cruel  twist.  An  analysis  by  James 
R.  Capra  In  the  current  Quarterly  Review 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
flnds  that  the  Reagan  mllltory  buildup,  con- 


centrated m  procurement,  "win  apparently 
far  exceed  the  Vietnam  procurement  in- 
crease."   

WASSILT    LEONTIEF 

Wasslly  Leontlef  of  Now  York  University, 
who  won  the  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  In  Eco- 
nomic Science  for  his  analysis  of  Interindus- 
try flows,  has  warned  that  enormous  new 
mlUtary  outlays  will  concentrate  scarce 
capital  in  the  military  area  and  "will  starve 
the  rest  of  the  economy  on  the  investment 
It  desperately  requires  to  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  tightening  worldwide  market. 

ANTHONY   LUDOVICI 

Anthony  Ludovlcl,  vice  president  of 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day  Inc.,  said  that 
prevailing  high  interest  rates  and  a  rapidly 
slowing  economy  that  seemed  to  be  border- 
ing on  another  recession  "is  putting  consid- 
erable downward  pressure  on  the  stock 
market." 

LEONARD  BROOKS 

Leonard  Brooks.  Jr.,  investment  strategist 
of  Cowen  &  Company,  said  that  the  market 
would  continue  to  decline  untu  the  rate  of 
return  on  investment  funds  ""narrows  be- 
tween money  market  funds  and  equity 
yields." 

JAMES  R.  SCHLESINGER 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  economist,  and  Cabi- 
net officer  under  three  Presidents  including 
Actmg  Budget  Director  and,  later.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  Nixon  AdminUtration 
recenUy  characterized  the  Reagan  tax  bill  as 
"Ukely  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  single 
most  irresponsible  flscal  action  of  modern 
times."  In  his  Washington  Post  column. 
Schleslnger  went  on  to  say.  ""The  flscal  con- 
sequences may  be  briefly.  If  sadly  stated.  Un- 
less tax  reductions  are  reversed— which  seem 
unlikely— on  the  basis  of  present  legislation 
and  projected  defense  spending,  the  nation 
faces  growing  budget  deflclts  of  $66  billion 
in  1982.  $90  billion  in  1983  and  $120  billion 
in  1984.  Non-defense  reductions  will  be  in- 
creasingly hard  to  achieve.  Thus,  only  the 
total  Jettisoning  of  the  Administrations 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget  will  permit  even  a 
modified  defense  buildup  to  survive." 

THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Thomas  Johnson.  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Chemical  Bank,  said:  "The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration forecast  a  balanced  budget 
based  on  unrealUtic  projections  of  growth 
and  interest  rates,  and  the  bond  market 
knows  It."   (The  New  York  Times,  9/11/81) 

ARNOLD  X.   MOSKOWrrZ 

"  "The  new  supply-side  view  is  that  deflclts 
don't  matter,'  says  Arnold  X.  Moskowltz,  flrst 
vice  president  at  Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  'We 
think  that  they  do — deflclts  are  simply  not 
the  hanmark  of  good  economic  manage- 
ment."' (Newsweek.  9/21/81) 

SAM  t.  NAKAGAMA 

•"Sam  I.  Nakagama,  chief  economist  for 
Kidder.  Peabody.  argues  that — far  from 
doubting  the  Administration's  veracity — the 
markets  are  taking  Reagan  at  his  word.  'They 
believe  that  there  will  be  rising  defense 
spending,  that  it  wUl  be  difficult  to  make 
further  cuts  In  non-defense  spending  and 
that  we  now  have  tax  cuts  that  go  on  for- 
ever.' he  says.  'That  wni  an  add  up  to  de- 
ficits.'"  (Newsweek.  9/21/81) 

JACK     W.     LAVERT 

"Lavery  is  executive  vice  president  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch  Economics.  "There  are  some  things 
that  don't  ring  true  in  all  of  this.  There  is 
concern  in  the  financial  markets  that 
Reagan's  numbers  don't  add  up,"  he  sald.'^ 
(The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  9/11/81) 

ROBERT  H.  CHANDBOSS 

"One  big  problem,  said  Robert  H.  Chand- 
ross.  flnanclal  economist  for  Kidder.  Pea- 
body  &  Co..  is  the  federal  budget,  which  Is 
being  viewed  In  an  Increasingly  gloomy  way. 


Speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
^!;ouoiaic  tijolety,  he  said  the  budget  now 
looks  as  though  It  may  stay  In  a  large  deflclt 
position  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

"He  based  that  pessimism  on  several 
factors.  _.,, 

"One  is  doubt  that  the  U.S.  economy  will 
provide  robust  growth  or  sharply  reduced 
inflation  in  the  near  future.  His  forecast 
calls  for  "modest"  real  economic  growth  (after 
Inflation  Is  subtracted)  of  2-to-2i/2  percent 
a  year  between  now  and  the  end  of  1982. 
Infiatlon  will  not  decline  much,  remaining 
at  an  annual  rate  of  BVj-to-g  percent,  he  said. 

""Another  problem,  according  to  Mr. 
Chandross,  is  that  interest  rates  are  un- 
likely to  drop  much.  He  said  any  decline  in 
short-term  rates  is  Ukely  to  be  small  and 
of  brief  duration,  and  the  drop  will  be  re- 
versed by  early  next  year  with  rates  by  then 
1  or  iVi  percentage  points  higher  than  they 
are  now. 

"Beyond  that,  the  final  version  of  the  ad- 
ministration tax  bin  Wall  Street  earlier  had 
cheered  now  looks  like  "they're  giving  away 
the  store,"  Mr.  Chandross  asserted.  Govern- 
ment revenues  will  be  reduced  substantially 
and  spending  cuts  will  be  limited  by  the 
political  problems  of  cutting  expenditures 
for  the  defense  or  Social  Security  programs, 
he  said. 

"He  said  that  as  a  result  of  all  those 
factors,  which  are  part  of  the  transition 
toward  a  different  kind  of  economy  than  In 
the  past,  the  Reagan  administration  already 
may  be  considering  some  tax  Increases.  It 
now  accepts,  according  to  Mr.  Chandross. 
that  there  will  be  large  deflclts  and  Inflation 
during  the  economy's  transition  years."  (The 
Baltimore  Sun,  9/11/81) 

DONALD    Mn.LER 

"Says  Donald  Miller,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Continental  Illinois  Corp.:  'Supply-side  eco- 
nomics has  been  oversold,  and  people  have 
come  to  expect  too  much.'  "  (Time,  9/21/81) 

MARTIN    FELDSTEIN 

'•Adds  Conservative  Economist  Martin 
Feldsteln.  president  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research:  •I  think  the  Admin- 
istration hurt  Itself  by  a  series  of  unbeliev- 
able statements,  starting  with  those  opti- 
mistic forecasts  about  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy.'"  (Time,  9/21/81) 

ROBERT   LCCAS 

"Said  Robert  Lucas,  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago:  'This  Admin- 
istration has  committed  Itself  to  a  whole 
series  of  tax  cuts,  and  it's  going  to  be  hard 
as  hell  for  them  to  reverse  course.  They  have 
locked  themselves  into  some  very  tough 
arithmetic,  especially  since  they  have  been 
overoptimistlc  about  the  beneflts  of  the  tax 
cuts.'"  (Time,  9/21/81) 

FRANCIS   H.    SCHOTT 

"Says  Francis  H.  Schott,  chief  economist 
for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society: 
"Guys  like  Economist  Art  Laffer  and  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp  are  O.K.  to  have 
around  as  long  as  you  just  take  note  of  what 
they  say  and  look  for  the  kernel  of  truth 
in  it.  But  you  don't  necessarily  do  what  they 
prescribe.  That's  just  a  prescription  for 
dUaster.'"  (Time,  9/21/81) 

AXTOREY   FREEDMAN 

"  'It  might  be  easier  politically  to  rescind 
part  of  the  tax  cuts,"  said  Audrey  Preedman. 
labor  economist  at  the  Conference  Board,  a 
business-sponsored  economic  research  orga- 
nization, "than  go  through  the  additional 
cutbacks  in  defense  and  social  program 
spending  that  wUl  be  required  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  reach  his  deflclt  target;  something 
Is  going  to  have  to  give.""  (The  New  York 
Times.  9/15/81) 

LEONARD    SANTOW 

"  'What  we  are  really  talking  about,'  said 


Leonard  Santow.  senior  vice  president  and 
economist  for  the  J.  Henry  Schroeder  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  "is  a  complete  reassess- 
ment of  the  entire  Reagan  program  and  the 
premises  upon  which  It  was  based." 

""In  his  view,  the  Administration  is  "Anally 
coming  to  realize  what  the  flnanclal  markets 
realized  a  long  time  ago:  that  the  lax  cuts 
have  tied  their  hands  on  the  receipt  side." 
He  said.  "Unless  they  cut  more  spending  or 
introduce  some  new  form  of  taxation,  the 
Government  deflclt  in  flscal  1982  win  be  an 
inflationary  $15  bUlion  to  $20  billion  more 
than  the  $42.5  billion  they  have  projected." '" 
(The  New  York  Times.  9/15/81) 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  PlnaUy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  the  Reagan  administration  is 
faced  with  is  an  internal  economic  war 
amongst  its  own  key  people. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  Jack 
Kemp  "monetarist  school"— including 
Sprinkel.  Ture,  and  Roberts  at  Treas- 
ury—who believe,  to  use  Mr.  Kemp's  own 
phrase,  that  ""Republicans  no  longer  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  a  balanced  budget." 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  some 
"traditionaUsts"  like  Secretary  Regan 
and  OMB  Director  Stockman  who  do 
believe  that  huge  deficits  mean  a  hell  of 

a  lot.  

The  Reagan  administration,  first  oi 
all.  must  resolve  its  own  economic  civil 
war.  After  it  has  done  that,  it  then  must 
face  up  to  the  incredible  revenue  drain 
caused  by  the  bloated  S750  billion  tax 
cut,  recently  enacted  into  law.  If  defense 
spending  is  still  an  '"untouchable"— the 
President's  slight  nudge  of  a  $13  billion 
defense  cut  over  3  years  so  indicates— 
then  the  President  must  contemplate  in- 
creasing Federal  revenues  or  making 
such  draconian  domestic  budget  cuts  as 
are  almost  too  frightening  to  contem- 
plate. 

As  Henry  Kaufman  has  said  in  a  re- 
cent Newsweek  interview: 

We  are  In  a  difficult  position,  from  which 
we  have  limited  chances  to  extricate  our- 
selves unless  we  take  draconian  measures. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  that  was  allocated  for  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNcs.  He  will  not  speak  this 
morning.     ^^^^^^^___ 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  1  minute 
each.  ^^^^^^^___ 

THE     DEVASTATING     EFFECT     OP 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  each  day 
when  I  rise  to  speak  about  the  devastat- 
ing effect  that  high  interest  rates  are 
having  on  the  economy.  I  do  so  with  the 
hope  that  I  can  bring  good  news  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  News  that  in- 
terest rates  are  coming  down  or  that  the 
administration  is  proposing  some  action 
that  wiU  lead  to  that  desired  result. 

Unfortunately,  each  day  I  have  only 
been  able  to  recite  a  litany  of  worsenmg 
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economic  conditions  and  continued  stub- 
bom  inaction  by  the  administration. 
Such  is  the  case  today. 

The  announcement  was  made  today 
that  the  home  mortgage  rate  last  month 
increased  another  full  percentage  point 
to  17'/2  percent.  That  is  a  record  high  for 
Government-backed  home  mortgages.  It 
means  that  young  farm  couples  in  Okla- 
homa and  others  across  the  country  are 
1  percent  further  away  from  ever  hoping 
to  own  their  own  home.  This  is  a  tragic 
commentary  on  the  economy  of  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 

One  might  expect  the  administration 
to  take  note  of  this  latest  worsening  of 
the  interest  rate  vice.  However,  that  does 
not  seem  likely  in  view  of  the  most  recent 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Donald  Regan. 

Mr.  Regan  this  morning  reiterated 
that  he  sees  no  signs  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  wUl  lessen  its  monetary 
policy.  Indeed,  with  the  apparent  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
there  is  UtUe  hope  that  the  Fed  wili 
ease  the  tight  money  policies  it  has  pur- 
sued, even  In  the  face  of  this  latest  evi- 
dence that  we  are  moving  rapidly  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  entirely 
proper  to  begin  to  wonder  whose  side  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  on.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
look  at  Secretary  Regan  and  see  a  per- 
son who  aggressively  supported  money 
market  strategies  in  the  past  and  many 
are  expressing  concern  over  whether  he 
understands  or  has  compassion  for  the 
average  American  citizens  economic 
difHculties  in  these  times. 

When  these  sorts  of  questions  are 
asked  of  me  by  people  in  Oklahoma,  or 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  response. 
I  would  hope  that  such  questions  could 
be  answered  with  reassuring  words,  but 
if  the  old  adage  that  "actions  speak 
louder  than  words"  is  true,  then  such 
speculations  about  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  become  hard  to  refute. 

In  any  event,  if  the  home  mortgage 
rate  continues  to  climb  then  the  proper 
and  indeed  the  only  place  to  find  a  short 
term  solution  to  the  high  interest  rate 
dilemma  lies  with  the  administration 
That  solution  will  not  be  found  in  the 
not-so-tacit  approval  of  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  the  admin- 
istration's chief  economic  spokesman— 
the  esteemed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


THE  PRODUCTION  AND  DEPLOY- 
MENT OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  Vermont 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  danger 
posed  to  all  of  us  by  the  unrelenting 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  share  this  concern,  and  ask 
«S'°°l!?  f o^sen'  that  the  foUowlng 

fvV^  i:^^''^'^™*^  'o""  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  on  August  6,  1981.  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ^oi,  oe 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  loiiows: 


Wk  Can  Pull  Back  Prom  Brink  or 
Nuclear  War 
(By  Patrick  J.  Leaht) 
In  his  recent  television  series  on  the  cos- 
mos, Professor  Carl  Sagan  offered  a  startling 
Idea:  In  our  universe,  thousands  of  planets 
have  developed  great  civilizations,  mastered 
the  atom,   and   then   destroyed   themselves. 
Only  a  few  have  escaped  this  cycle  of  prog- 
ress and  self-immolation. 

Sagan's  speculation  is  designed  to  shock 
whether  It  Is  valid  or  not.  In  one  respect, 
however.  It  Is  also  right  on  the  mark.  Our 
own  planet  has  reached  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old. The  superpowers  have  developed  a  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  each  other  and  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  awesome  ca- 
pacity continues  to  grow.  Without  major 
change,  today's  generation  faces  the  prob- 
ability of  a  nuclear  war  which  could  leave 
the  earth  virtually  uninhabitable. 

This  frightening  prospect  overwhelms  all 
other  Issues.  Inflation,  unemployment,  dep- 
rivations, violence  In  our  society,  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  and  the  depletion  of  our 
natural  resources— these  are  all  secondary 
In  Importance  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
We  prefer  not  to  talk  about  the  prospect 
of  the  self-destruction  of  our  civilization 
not  only  because  we  recoil  at  the  thought 
of  a  holocaust,  but  because  questions  of  nu- 
clear proliferation  and  verification  are  so 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  prospect  of  nuclear  war  Is  so  frighten- 
ing that  we  prefer  to  think  It  could  never 
happen.  We  hope  the  next  generation  will 
discover  new  ways  to  render  nuclear  weapons 
Inert  before  they  reach  their  target. 

All  of  this  Is  wishful  thinking.  Already 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  is  a  "clear  and 
present"  one  and  not  simply  a  contribution 
to  fiction  horror  stories. 

I  cannot  cover  all  facets  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  debate  here  In  a  few  paragraphs 
but  I  would  like  to  begin  a  discussion  of  the 
Issue  by  concerned  people  in  Vermont. 

My  own  Interest  also  reflects  a  growlne 
concern  that  by  Ignoring  the  nuclear  night- 
mare we  have.  In  effect,  heightened  the  dan- 
ger that  we  will  delay  beyond  the  point  of 
averting  calamity.  In  this  article,  I  hope  to 
outline  the  principal  parts  of  the  debate  as 
I  see  them,  and  to  Invite  Vermonters'  dis- 
cussion. 

Some  basic  premises  are  In  order.  The 
first  Is  that  nuclear  proliferation  and  arms 
control  cannot  be  considered  In  a  vacuum 
We  have  compelling  and  legitimate  foreign 
and  defense  needs  and  we  must  address  a 
wide  and  growing  range  of  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  at  the  same  time  as  we  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
Second,  we  must  realize  that  there  are  no 
simple  or  final  solutions,  whether  they  be 
unilateral  disarmament  at  one  extreme  or 
a  frenzied  arms  race  on  the  other.  Simple 
solutions  serve  only  to  hide  the  complexity 
of  the  problem,  and  they  distract  us  from 
the  painful  and  thorough  examination  of 
options  needed. 

Third,  reasonable  options  have  both  merits 
and  drawbacks,  and  our  choices  must  take 
this  into  account. 

Fourth,  we  must  recognize  that  reining  In 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  a  moral  imperative 
as  well  as  a  political  goal. 

What  are  our  options?  Two  options  are 
Clearly  unacceptable:  unilateral  disarmament 
and  undisciplined  expansion  of  our  nuclear 

I  lack  any  faith  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  follow  the  example  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. At  the  other  extreme,  a  policy 
of  nuclear  arms  expansion  and  no  negotia- 
tions, at  least  until  the  United  States  has 
established  a  clear  superiority  In  nuclear 
weapons,  wont  work. 

Not  only  is  such  a  goal  unattainable  with 
today's   technology,    but    thU   poUcy   would 
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delay  the  resumption  of  substantive  negotia- 
tions for  at  least  several  years.  This  raises 
the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  confrontation  in 
the  interim.  It  also  means  that  yet  another 
generation  of  sophisticated  and  extraordl- 
narly  expensive  weaponry  on  both  sides 
would  be  In  place  to  complicate  negotiations 
I  would  hope  this  country  would  not 
naively  trust  the  Soviet  Union  without  veri- 
fiable safeguards.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
assume  that  the  Soviets,  like  us.  know  its 
in  their  best  Interest  to  have  a  cap  placed 
on  the  arms  race,  and  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship  Is  prepared  to  share  with  us  the  heavy 
responslbUlties     of    making     a    settlement 

We  have  already  seen,  nonetheless,  how 
difficult  It  is  to  negotiate  with  the  Kremlin 
and  we  must  face  problems  posed  by  a 
search  for  a  satisfactory  verification  system 
VVe  want  an  early  and  even  dramatic  pull- 
back  from  the  abyss  of  nuclear  war,  but  we 
also  need  to  resolve  difficult  technical  prob- 
le.-ns.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  interests  of 
our  allies,  and  recognize  the  chilling  fact 
that  other  nations  are  taking  out  member- 
ship  In  the  nuclear  club. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  I  see  four 
bilateral,  general  proposals  deserving  serious 
consideration:  (i)  a  moratorium  on  the 
production  and  Installation  of  new  weapons 
systems;  (2)  an  across-the-board  reduction 
or  all  nuclear  (and  perhaps  conventional) 
weapons  systems;  (3)  a  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  (and  possibly  non-nuclear  weapons) 
and  forces  in  a  particular  geographic  re- 
gion, especially  Western  and  Eastern  Europe- 
(4)  ratification  of  a  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Treaty  and  an  early  start  on  another 
round  of  negotiations. 

In  each  case  we  must  be  absolutely  certain 
that  there  are  adequate  means  to  Insure  that 
the  reduction  in  armaments  U  equitable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  complies  with  the 
agreement  and  that  the  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  based  simply  on  trust. 
Each  option,  of  course,  raises  serious  prob- 
lems. Would  a  moratorium  on  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  grant 
thj  Soviet  Union  a  substantial  advantage  in 
the  European  theater?  Would  the  Soviet 
Union  be  able  to  accommodate  Its  concern 
about  China  In  proceeding  with  an  across- 
the-board  reduction?  How  useful  would  a 
European  theater  reduction  be  In  the  con- 
text of  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  else- 
where? 

Finally,  how  much  enthusiasm  exists  with- 
in the  Reagan  Administration  for  a  resump- 
tion of  SALT  talks?  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
prospects  for  ratification  of  SALT  II  are 
remote,  and  that  some  administration  ad- 
vUers  are  urging  an  extended  delay  before 
beginning  new  talks.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  lose  the  momentum  towards  a  settle- 
ment established  In  early  negotiations. 

The  list  of  problems  is  very  long  Indeed. 
But  time  is  short.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  poUtlcal  and  technical 
problems  posed  by  any  effort  to  reverse  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  we  will  further  reduce 
the  prospects  of  avoiding  a  catastrophe  of 
proportions  never  before  faced  by  mankind. 
Pessimists  say  that  the  march  to  destruc- 
tion has  already  proceeded  to  a  point  where 
It  cannot  be  reversed,  that  t*-e  Earth  will  be 
counted  among  those  civilizations  of  Profes- 
sor Sagan's  hypothesis  which  failed  to  curb 
the  destructive  use  of  nuclear  power. 

Optimists  believe  that  there  U  still  a 
chance  to  pull  back  from  the  brink.  If  we 
have  the  will  we  can  prove  the  optimists 
right. 
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rious  economic  difficulties.  The  President 
asked  Congress  to  enact  massive  spend- 
ing cuts  and  to  pass  a  large  tax  cut.  He 
promised  that  this  combination  would 
restore  the  country's  economic  vitality 
and  bring  us  to  the  promised  land  of  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984.  Con- 
gress complied  by  doing  just  what  the 
President  asked.  We  gave  him  the  larg- 
est budget  cuts  in  history.  We  gave  hun 
the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  The 
President  left  town  in  a  blaze  of  glory  at 
the  end  of  July,  and  Congress  basked  in 
the  reflection. 

Supposedly,  the  comer  had  been 
turned  and  the  economic  atmosphere 
had  been  completely  changed.  All  would 
be  well,  we  were  assured  by  the  apostles 
of  the  new  wisdom.  The  unity  of  theory 
and  practice  had  finally  been  achieved  in 
the  theology  of  supply-side  economics— 
the  faith  of  George  Gilder  made  tangible 
by  the  good  works  of  David  Stockman. 

Not  all  of  us,  of  course,  were  taken  in 
by  the  new  economic  rhetoric.  And  now, 
our  fears  are  proving  to  be  true.  Just  1 
short  month  after  passing  all  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  program,  those 
promises   of   a   comer   turned   and   an 
economy  invigorated  ring  hollow.  The 
stock  market  has  dropped  out.  The  prime 
interest  rate  remains  above  20  percent. 
Ninety-day  Treasury  bills  draw  over  15 
percent  interest.  And  we  end  the  fiscal 
year  with  the  discouraging  news  that  in- 
stead of  budget  deficits  shrinking,  the 
prognosis  is  for  far  more  red  ink  than 
the  administration  had  ever  planned  on. 
Instead  of  the  $42.5  billion  deficit  pre- 
dicted by  the  administration  as  late  as 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  are  now  looking 
squarely  in  the  face  of  a  1982  deficit  of 
as  much  as  $65  billion.  It  gets  worse,  not 
better,  in  the  outyears— as  much  as  $7C 
billion  in  1983  and  $80  bUlion  and  more 
in  1984.  No  wonder  Wall  Street  is  not 
convinced.  No  wonder  the  market  haF 
dropped  100  points  since  August.  The 
bottom  line  of  the  national  budget  is  not 
improving.  All  the  trauma  of  cutting 
programs  we  have  been  through  in  re- 
cent months,  all  the  lobbying  and  cajol- 
ing have  yielded  no  improvement  in  the 
bottom-line  figures. 

By  irresponsibly  diminishing  Govern- 
ment revenues,  and  by  promising  guns 
and  butter  both  via  increased  defense  ex- 
penditures and  decreased  taxes,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  inevitably 
headed  toward  4  more  years  of  busted 
budgets  and  high  inflation.  Dress  it  up 
in  the  fancy  new  title  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, present  it  as  a  revelation  from 
on  high,  paint  it  how  you  want — it  is  the 
same  old  tired  economic  practice  that 
has  been  tried  and  foimd  wanting  for  a 
decade  and  more. 


THE  NEW  ECONOMIC  RHETORIC 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
spring,  the  Reagan  administration  told 
the  country  how  to  get  itself  out  of  its  se- 


"The  old  business  as  usual  treatment 
can't  save  us."  President  Reagan  told  the 
Nation  on  February  5.  And  then  he  pre- 
scribed, vou  guessed  it — ^business  as 
usual.  For  a  Congress  that  had  cut  in- 
come taxes  in  1964,  again  in  1969,  aealn 
in  1971,  twice  in  1975.  again  in  1976, 
again  in  1977,  and  again  in  1<)78.  there 
was  no  noveltv  in  the  Reean  proposal  for 
yet  another  reduction  in  tax  revenues. 


Fundamental  flaws  inhered  in  the  Rea- 
gan administration  approach  to  budget- 
ing and  taxes. 

Flaw  No.  1  was  the  idea  that  by  spend- 
ing cuts  alone  we  could  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  applaud  the  President 
for  his  diligence  in  helping  the  Congress 
cut  $35  billion  in  1982  through  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  Last  year,  you  may  re- 
member that  the  Democratic  controlled 
Congress  enacted  reconciliation  cuts  re- 
ducing $8  billion  from  the  deficit.  The 
main  point,  however,  is  that  we  have 
been  fooling  ourselves.  We  have  been 
cutting  programs  right  along,  and  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  the  cuts.  But 
we  are  almost  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
get  blood  out  of  the  turnip.  There  is  not 
much  there.  ,^,^, 

There  is  still  the  need  for  additional 
budget  cutting,  but  we  will  not  reach  a 
balanced  budget  with  spending  cuts 
alone.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  kind  of 
deficits  we  are  looking  at  now,  and  still 
preserve  funding  for  defense  and  in- 
terest payments  in  the  social  "safety 
net"  that  the  President  has  promised  to 
maintain,  we  would  have  to  cut  approx- 
imately 60  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
budget  in  1984.  No  Congress  is  going  to 
make  cuts  on  that  order  and  no  President 
is  going  to  propose  them. 

Flaw  No.  2  was  the  decision  that  en- 
titlement and  tax  expenditure  programs 
were  sacrosanct.  Nobody  underestimates 
the  difficulty  of  tackling  entitlements. 
Certainly  I  do  not  underestimate  them. 
But  the  lesson  of  all  the  budget  exercises 
we  have  been  through  thus  far  in  1981 
is  clear:   There  is  no  painless  way  tc 
balance  the  budget.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
sleight-of-hand,  public  relations  wizard- 
ry, or  fine  tuning.  It  requires  a  frontal 
assault  against  the  excesses  which  have 
pushed  your  Government  and  mine  to  its 
present   budgetary   condition.   But   the 
President  chose  not  to  lead,  and  not 
unexpectedly.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors were  not  champing  at  the  bit  to  take 
this  one  on  without  Presidential  support. 
Flaw  No.  3  is  the  proposal  to  impound 
spending.  Rather  we  should  be  impound- 
ing the  tax  cut.  The  impoundment  pro- 
posal assumes,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  is  going  to  appropriate  more 
than  is  needed.  There  Is  nothing  in  the 
record  of  this  Congress  to  support  such 
an  assumption.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
reason   to   give   the   President   blanket 
power  to  impound  spending.  Uncontrol- 
led Presidential  impoundment  would  de- 
stroy the  discipline  of  the  budget  process. 
I  was  here  when  Congress  reasserted 
its  constitutional  prerogatives  in  fiscal 
matters  against  the  illegal  and  unprec- 
edented actions  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration.  I  did  not  participate  in  that 
exercise   only    to   relinquish    the    same 
power  in  September  1981.  There  is  talk 
of    the    administration's    courage    and 
bravery  because  it  is  willing  to  take  this 
responsibility.    There    is    talk    about    a 
proviso  that  both  Houses  have  a  veto 
over  any  impoundment,  so  that  we  wouM 
have  a  shared  responsibilitv.  That  is  the 
typical  Washington  solution— a  shared 
approach  with  no  fixed  responsibilitv.  It 
is  bad.  It  breaks  our  fiscal  discipline 


and  destroys  the  credibility  of  the  budg- 
et process  we  have  worked  so  diligently 
to  vindicate.  How  much  better  to  have  a 
fair  fight,  an  up  or  down  vote,  on  the 
appropriation  bills,  and  let  the  President, 
if  he  thinks  there  is  too  much  money 
appropriated  in  any  bill,  veto  it.  I  believe 
the  mood  in  these  Halls  Is  such  as  to 
sustain  such  action. 

The  summer  confidence  of  August  has 
turned  to  the  doubting  despair  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  apparent  that  the  adminis- 
tration underestimated  the  magnitude  of 
the  economic  problems  it  confronted.  It 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
time  imtil  the  new  policy  takes  hold  and 
tiu-ns  America  around.  It  is  obvious  that 
tinkering  and  patchwork  and  fine  tuning 
cannot    salvage    the    misbegotten   eco- 
nomics of  the  new  theorists.  It  is  not  so 
simple  as  designating  a  sweepstakes  win- 
ner in  the  Stockman -Weinberger  debate. 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  are  a 
cacophony  of  confiicting  voices.  The  ma- 
jority leader  tells  the  Senate  that  Wall 
Street  is  addicted  to  the  heroin  of  high 
interest    rates.    The    chairman    of    the 
Budget  Committee   advocates  the  Mc- 
Govern  program  of  cutting  $30  billion 
from  defense.  Every  day  brings  its  new 
confusion  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  old 
saying  aboard  ship,  "When  in  danger, 
when  in  doubt,  rim  in  circles,  scream  and 
shout."  What  is  wanting  is  not  proposals, 
but  a  comprehensive  proposal.  What  is 
wanting  is  not  the  desire  for  a  solution, 
but  the  realization  that  there  is  no  pain- 
less, piecemeal  solution.  The  only  viable 
approach  is  a  comprehensive  package  ad- 
dressing the  stark  budget  choices  we  con- 
front. In  such  a  comprehensive  solution, 
we  will  find  real  reconciliation.  The  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolution  which 
this  committee  begins  to  address  today 
offers  us  the  opportunity  for  that  kind  of 
reconciliation. 

Early  on,  President  Reagan  said:  "If 
you  do  not  like  my  plan  then  submit  an 
alternative."  That  is  the  kind  of  poUtics 
I  understand.  I  submitted  an  alternative 
solely  on  the  supply  side,  limited  to  $20 
billion,  rewarding  savings  and  stimulat- 
ing investment.  That  plan  failed  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  here  favored  it.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  trying  to  be  constructive 
and  of  responding  to  the  compelling  ur- 
gency of  the  situation,  I  am  today  pro- 
posing a  comprehensive  package  which 
I  hope  will  eventuate  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  few  weeks  would  lend  credence 
to  the  effort. 

Everyone  around  this  table  has  been 
home  during  the  recess  and  knows  the 
stark  impact  of  high  interest  rates  on  his 
or  her  constituents.  Everyone  around  this 
table  now  understands  that  Wall  Street 
and  the  financial  community  in  general 
cannot  be  persuaded  by  pious  musings 
and  "sophomore  psychology."  We  should 
all  be  able  to  see  as  of  September  15. 1981, 
the  effects  of  the  President's  program: 
Huge  deficits,  stretching  out  as  far  as  the 
eve  can  see.  to  the  tune  of  $60.  $70.  $80. 
perhaps  $100  billion  and  it  is  not  just 
Wall  Street  that  is  affected  by  those  defl- 
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cits,  because  when  the  Government  goes 
out  to  borrow  the  funds,  private  investors 
and  consumers  all  across  this  land  are 
unceremoniously  bumped  out  of  the 
capital  market. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is — the  adminis- 
tration assured  us  that  if  only  Congress 
would  put  the  program  in  place,  the 
economy  would  respond  with  a  rush  of 
new  activity.  The  assurance  was  wrong. 
The  economy  has  responded  with  in- 
credulity. We  cannot  wait  6  months  more 
for  results.  Interest  rates  are  at  their 
highest  level  in  history,  the  housing  and 
automobile  industries  are  at  rock  bottom 
levels  of  activity.  Congress  is  faced  with 
the  urgency  in  this  second  budget  resolu- 
tion not  of  fine  tuning  a  game  plan 
whose  wisdom  is  already  vindicated — it  is 
faced  instead  with  the  need  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  program  so  recently  ap- 
proved. I  believe  that  the  package  I  am 
proposing  today  provides  this  remedy. 

I  have  two  tables  which  summarize  my 
proposal  and  I  ask  that  they  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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REVENUE  AND  SPENDING  CHANGES 


8ud|el  impact  (in  billiom) 


1982 


1983 


1984 


REVENUE  CHANGES 

Smaller  personal  tax  cut  (5/5/5 

percent) +125  0    4-140  n 

Repeal  indexinf  provision  in  tax  '      ^*^" 

bill 

Repeal  oil  industry  tax  breaks'"r"+ji'3  +i'7       +?'? 
Repeal   deduction   for   intaniible 

drillinj  costs +3.0  +35       +41 

Windfall  profit  on  natural  las.    .      +15  0  +12  0       +9  0 

Repeal    consumer   debt   Interest      +6.0  +7.'l       +g.o 

Total,  revenue chanies +25.3  +49.3     +63.3 

SPENDING  CHANGES  ==^= 

President's  defense  budiet...           -2  0  -5  0       -6  0 
Reduced  Interest  costs  from  lower 

interest  rates.. _6.o  -9  0      -12  0 


Total,  spendini  changes. 


-8.0      -14.0      -18.0 


Total,    reduction    in    the 

deficit —33  3     —63.3 

Federal  budaet  surplus  or  deficit  (-): 
Usini  CBO  economic  assump- 
tions   _32  0       +8  0 

Using  Hotlinp  economic  as-"  ' 

sumptions -42.0     -17  0 


-81.3 


+31.0 


ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
(Calendar  years] 


1981  1982  1983  1984 


Real  GNP  (percent  chanje): 

?2'i'"«' 20  1.6  3.2  3.0 

23  31  41  an 

Administration 2.6  34  so  a? 

Consumer  prices  (percent  chanii):" 

SS'i'"" 9.9  7.9  7.6  7.4 

Administiation _              99  70  S7  ?» 

Unemployment  rate  (persons): 

2g'^'"«» 7.4  7.7  7.4  7.1 

■    AdminiitVation":::;:: 75  7-3  W  f-5 

Treasury  bill  rate  (percent): *•*  *-^ 

f!?!""' 15.0  14.2  12.7  11.7 

Administration 13.6  10.5  75  gg 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now.  Mr.  President 
let  me  elaborate  a  UtUe  on  these  various 
points. 


My  first  proposal  would  be  for  a  small- 
er personal  income  tax  cut.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  a  large  across-the-board 
personal  income  tax  reduction.  I  like  tax 
cuts.  All  politicians  like  tax  cuts.  But 
when  we  are  increasing  defense  spending 
by  $100  billion  by  1984.  how  can  we  alTord 
to  cut  taxes  by  $150  billion?  Something 
has  to  give;  the  numbers  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  just  do  not  add  up  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  And  a  balanced  budget 
is  what  the  people  of  this  country  want 
and  what  our  economic  condition  com- 
pels. In  poll  after  poll  last  year  and  this, 
the  people  put  a  balanced  budget  at  the 
top  of  their  list  of  priorities,  followed 
by  increased  defense  spending.  To  be 
sure,  tax  cuts  are  desired,  but  not  before 
we  balance  the  budget.  The  American 
people  know,  just  as  Wall  Street  investors 
know,  that  you  cannot  live  forever  on 
borrowed  money.  A  government  caimot 
operate  on  borrowed  money  without  de- 
stroying the  private  economy. 

The  situation  is  that  we  now  have  a 
tax  law  which  does  not  please  the  very 
people  the  Republican  Party  wanted  so 
badly  to  please— the  business  and  in- 
vestment community.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  say.  "Walt,  give  it  1  more  month  or 
2  more  months  or  6  more  months  "  The 
country  cannot  wait.  The  atmosphere 
that  was  supposed  to  be  created  by  the 
new  tax  law  is  myth.  All  the  while,  high 
interest  rates  are  crippling  our  domestic 
economy  and  causing  unprecedented 
havoc  overseas. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  It  Is  not 
too  late.  Mr.  President.  But  we  must  act 
now.  We  must  undo  the  damage  of  that 
tax  bill— the  one  James  Sch'esinger 
called  the  "single  most  irresponsible  fis- 
cal action  of  modem  times"— by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  across-the-board  cut  by  half. 

The  administration's  tax  cut  has  dev- 
astated the  revenue  posture  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  tax  cuts  cost  us  $93  billion 
in  1983,  $150  billion  in  1984.  $199  bUlion 
in  1985.  and  $268  bUlion  in  1986.  The 
only  outcomes  guaranteed  by  that  kind 
of  revenue  loss  are  budgeting  in  the  red, 
high  Interest  rates,  and  continued  infla- 
tion. I  woriced  on  the  last  balanced  budg- 
et we  had  in  this  country— the  $3.2  bil- 
lion surplus  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
bequeathed  his  successor  in  1969.  Now, 
under  the  program  I  am  proposing  today' 
we  will  have,  after  15  years  of  deficits, 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  American  people  will  suport  this 
proposal  because  they  understand  that 
the  alternative  is  high  interest  rates 
They  will  support  it  because  they  under- 
stand that  in  the  present  environment. 
Kemp -Roth  tax  cuts  provide  no  genuine 
relief.  Once  the  budget  is  in  balance  and 
Government's  fiscal  house  is  in  order  we 
can  proceed  with  the  kind  of  thorough- 
going and  genuine  tax  relief  which  all 
of  us  want  to  have. 

Second,  I  propose  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  ill-considered  and  hastily  enacted 
provision  for  indexing  the  income  tax 
Indexing,  scheduled  to  take  effect  begin- 
ning in  1985,  was  the  most  irresponsible 
provision  of  all  in  a  bill  made  distinctive 


by  its  Irresponsibility.  If  we  start  index- 
ing tax  rates,  we  will  soon  be  unable  to 
pay  for  even  the  barest-boned  Federal 
Government,  national  defense,  and  social 
security.  I  think  even  George  Gilder 
would  agree  we  need  those  programs. 

Third,  I  also  recommend  repeal  of  the 
oU  provisions  that  were  included  in  the 
tax  bUl.  Quite  candidly,  I  think  that  the 
Congress  put  politics  above  reason  when 
it  Included  the  royalty  income,  stripper 
well  and  new  oU  provisions  in  the  tax 
act  of  1981.  How  can  the  Congress  justify 
such  tax  expenditures  in  light  of  the 
budget  reductions  that  were  just  ap- 
proved in  the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981? 
Big  Oil  is  making  obscene  profits.  How 
can  we  propose  reductions  in  social  se- 
curity and  child  feeding  programs  and  at 
the  same  time  give  Independent  oil  com- 
panies and  royalty  owners  these  unwar- 
ranted tax  breaks?  How  can  a  Member 
of  Congress  say  that  he  or  she  is  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
then  turn  around  to  spend  $11.6  billion 
which  can  only  exacerbate  the  deficit? 
The  inclusion  of  these  provisions  in  the 
tax  bill  was  neither  sound  econwnlc  pol- 
icy nor  sound  energy  policy.  I  therefore 
recommend    that    these    provisions    be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  reconsideration 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  repealing 
the  appropriate  tax  provisions. 

Fourth,  I  propose  repeal  of  that  provi- 
sion of  the  internal  revenue  code  of  1954 
to  eliminate  the  expensing  of  exploration 
and  development  costs  of  oil.  gas,  and 
mineral  extraction.  Since  this  tax  ex- 
penditure was  enacted.  It  has  been  justi- 
fied as  the  stimulus  to  mineral  explora- 
tion. However,  since  1954  there  have  been 
significant  changes  in  the  energy  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  need  not  re- 
call all  of  these  changes,  but  they  eventu- 
at|,.as  we  all  know,  in  decontrol.  Yet. 
despite  all  of  these  changes  and  despite 
"decontrol,"  the  "intangible  drilling  cost" 
provision  remains  on  the  books.  Present- 
ly, approximately  99  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue loss  associated  with  intangible 
drilling  costs  involves  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, and  this  loss  is  now  equivalent 
to  $3  billion  per  fiscal  year. 

Fifth.  I  have  long  been  and  continue  to 
be  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  decontrol 
of  natural  gas.  The  gas  companies,  and 
the  oil  companies  which  are  entering  the 
gas  business  very  heavily,  are  making  bil- 
lions on  naturil  gas  in  the  present  envi- 
ronment. However,  it  Is  apparent  also  that 
the  administration  will  soon  submit,  and 
the  Congress  will  approve,  legislation  de- 
controlling natural  gas.  I  have  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
proceed  with  immediate  decontrol  and 
with  a  windfall  profit  tax  to  m'tlgate  the 
impact  of  decontrol.  I  would  initially  pro- 
pose that  this  tax  be  for  a  period  of  5 
years  or  until  such  t'me  as  $40  billion  in 
revenue  has  been  raised. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the 
impact  natural  gas  decontrol  will  have 
on  consumer  purchasing  power,  especial- 
ly low  income  residential  consumers,  and 
on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless. 
I  can  read  the  political  omens  and  inso- 
far as  decontrol  is  concerned,  the  future 
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Is  almost  now.  The  only  way  to  achieve 
decontrol  whUe  attempting  to  minimize 
its  impact  on  the  economy  and  on  tne 
consumer  is  to  Implement  a  natural  gas 
windfall  profit  tax.  Not  only  would  this 
miUgate  some  of  the  unforeseen  conse- 
quences of  natural  gas  decontrol,  but  it 
would  also  provide  needed  revenu^, 
thereby  substantially  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

My  sixth  proposal  is  repeal  of  the 
consumer  debt  interest  deduction.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  and  promote  investment 
and  savings,  it  no  longer  makes  sense  to 
encourage  consumers  to  make  all  ol 
their  purchases  on  credit  by  allowing  the 
interest  on  this  debt  to  be  deducted  from 
taxable  income.  An  economy  concerned 
with  increasing  savings  and  productivity 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  aUowing 
a  tax  write  off  for  interest  paid  out  while 
at  the  same  time  it  taxes  interest  in- 
come. So.  this  change  would  be  sound 
public  and  economic  policy.  Additionally, 
it  will  return  $21  billion  to  the  Treasury 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Seventh,  my  proposal  would  go  along 
with  the  President's  recent  announce- 
ment to  reduce  the  size  of  the  increases 
in  the  Defense  budget.  We  can  afford  a 
few  savings  in  this  area,  while  still  in- 
creasing overall  Defense  expenditures  by 
7  percent  a  year. 

Finally,  the  above  proposals  translate 
into  lower  Interest  costs  because  of  a 
decline  in  interest  rates.  The  tax 
changes  I  have  proposed  today  represent 
a  responsible  fiscal  policy— the  kind  of 
fiscal  policy  which  will  open  the  way  to- 
ward an  eased  monetary  policy.  No 
longer  will  the  burden  fall  exclusively 
on  the  monetary  side.  Instead  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  will  be  working  together 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  economic  stability 
which  b?s  been  so  sadly  wanting  in 
America  these  past  15  years. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  Hollings  plan, 
using  the  economic  assumptions  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  is  a  budget 
in  balance  for  fiscal  year  1983.  There  are 
those,  myself  included,  who  believe  the 
CBO  assumptions  are  optimistic,  even 
though  they  are  not  nearly  so  rosy  as 
the  administration's.  But  even  under  the 
less  optimistic  assumptions  that  I  have 
prepared,  we  would  still  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
plan  may  strike  some  as  being  politically 
unpalatable,  but  it  strikes  me  as  eco- 
nomically and  politically  imperative.  We 
are  at  a  true  crossroads  in  public  policy. 
The  decisions  we  will  be  making  this 
month  and  next  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture— America's  future.  Let  us  seize  the 
moment  boldly  and  enact  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  prcgram  which  alone  can 
get  America  moving  again. 

It  requires  no  revelation  from  on  high. 
no  bright  new  economic  insight,  to 
fathom  whither  we  must  go.  It  requires 
only  an  appreciation  of  the  good  sense 
of  the  American  people.  They  know 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  1981  and  they 
will  sacrifice  to  achieve  success.  Sacri- 
fice is  the  offspring  of  leadership,  smd 


the  present  leadership  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  will  fail 
America  unless  it  faces  up  to  the  difBcult 
choices  confronting  Government  today. 
We  in  the  Congress  will  shortly  begin 
writing  the  ne::t  chapter  of  the  story. 
I  hope  it  Is  a  chapter  of  vindicat.on  for 
a  Government  that  has  too  often  in  the 
recent  past  failed  to  discharge  its  solemn 
responsibilities. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  is  concluded. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACT  OF 
1981 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:15 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  wiU  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  S.  884.  which  the  clerk  wiU 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  884)  to  revUe  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  produc- 
tion incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

PREVENTED   PLANTINGS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a  ques- 
tion has  come  up  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  for  the 
acreage  reduction  program  which  makes 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  unclear. 

Specifically,  when  the  Secretary  an- 
nounces an  acreage  reduction  program 
off  last  year's  acreage,  he  can  take  into 
consideration  any  prevented  plantings  a 
farmer  may  have  encountered. 

The  Secretary  also  has  the  option  of 
requiring  farmers  to  reduce  acreage  from 
the  average  planted  in  the  2  previous 
years. 

However,  there  is  some  question 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  can  adjust 
lor  any  prevented  plantings  when  using 
the  2-year  average. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
managers  of  the  bill  if  it  is  their  under- 
standing that,  when  the  2-year  average 
is  used,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con- 
sideration prevented  plantings  in  each  of 
those  years. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  ITesident.  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  It  was  the  intention  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  the  same  au- 
thority to  adjust  for  prevented  plantings 
when  he  uses  the  2 -year  average  acre- 
age as  he  would  when  only  using  the  pre- 
vious year's  acreage  as  the  base. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen). 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     358 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  dairy  price  support 
provisions) 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
TLe  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  pro- 

p>ose3  unprinted  amendment  numbered  356. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  134,  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  135  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  103.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949  (7  US.C.  1446)  Is  amended  by— 

"(a)    deleting   everything   after   the   first 

sentence  in  subsecUon  (c)   and  Inserting  In 

lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

•Notwithstanding   the    foregoing,   for   the 
period  beginning  October  1.  1981,  and  ending 
September  30,   1985.  the  minimum  level  of 
price  support  for  milk  shall  be  70  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor:  PTOvxd£d,  That 
whenever  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the 
net  cost  of  Government  price  support  pur- 
chases of  milk  or  the  products  of  milk  will 
exceed  »750,000,000  If  the  support  price  for 
milk  Is  established  at  the  level  required  by 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
such  level  of  support  may  be  adjusted  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
but  not  to  a  level  less  than  the  support  level 
for  the  prior  marketing  year:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  support  price  shall  in  no  case 
be  less  than  »13.10  per  hundredweight  of  milk 
containing  3  67  per  centum  butterfat:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  the  level  of  support  for 
milk  for  the  remainder  of  the  1981-82  mar- 
keting year  may  be  adjusted  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  although  a  level  of  sup- 
port for  such  year  has  been  established  prior 
to  the  effective  date  hereof.  Such  price  sup- 
port shall  be  provided  through  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk.';  and  "(b) 
repealing  subsection  (d)." 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  today  which  would 
revise  the  dairy  price  support  program. 
My  amendment  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  discretion  to  set  the  price 
support  level  between  70  and  90  percent 
of  parity  for  the  next  4  milk  marketing 
years.  At  no  time  could  the  support  price 
during  this  period  be  below  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  which  is  the  current 
level.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
not  to  increase  the  level  of  support  dur- 
ing any  year  in  which  net  outlays  for 
the  program  were  projected  to  exceed 
$750  million. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  needed 
fiexibility  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  under  control  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  producers  that 
their  current  level  of  support  will  not 
be  reduced. 

The  dairy  program  has  served  this 
Nation  well.  Both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers have  benefited  over  the  long  run. 
However,  we  have  imfortunately  reached 
a  point  in  recent  years  where  the  costs 
of  the  program  have  become  excessive. 
Production  of  milk  has  been  expanding 
too  rapidly-at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent 
oer  year  The  increasing  of  prices  oi 
dairy  products  brought  about  by  the  sup- 
port level  increases  of  the  1977  Farm  Act 
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have  slowed  consumption.  Unfortun- 
ately, consumption  of  milli  and  dairy 
products  dropped  about  1  million  pounds 
In  1980  and  has  held  at  that  level  until 
the  present  time.  This  has  meant  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 
forced  to  purchase  vast  quantities  of 
nwifat  dry  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

For  the  current  1981  fiscal  year  CCC 
will  remove  12.6  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent  from  the  market  at  a  cost  of 
$1,986  billion.  After  taking  into  account 
sales  receipts  the  net  expenditure  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  estmiated  to  be  $1,886  mil- 
lion. This  is  $875  million  more  than  was 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $1.3  billion 
more  than  was  spent  on  the  average  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1976  through  fiscal  year 
1980. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  legislation  Con- 
gress passed  last  spring  to  forego  the 
April  1  price  support  increase  would  slow 
the  Increase  in  production.  However,  the 
slowing  In  the  increase  in  milk  produc- 
tion that  was  expected  has  simply  not 
materialized.  Output  per  cow  and  cow 
numbers  are  still  increasing  at  rates  only 
slightly  below  those  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

My  amendment  will  help  dairy  pro- 
ducers work  out  of  the  problem  of  excess 
supplies.  The  cost  of  my  amendment  is 
about  $1  billion  less  than  the  current  pro- 
vision in  S.  884  over  the  life  of  the  bill 
and  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  twin  ob- 
jectives of  providing  adequate  support 
and  reducing  budget  outlays. 

During  hearings  on  the  farm  bill,  and 
even  during  committee  markup  com- 
ments were  made  that  action  should  be 
delayed  on  mUk  supports.  A  few  held  the 
belief  that  the  dairy  farmer  would  adjust 
tc  the  current  oversupply  situation. 
Unfortunately,  developments  during  the 
past  few  months  have  not  been  on  the 
dairymen's  side. 

I  shall  make  personal  note  at  this  point 
that  I  speak  here  in  the  Senate  today  as 
an  individual  who  has  immediate  family 
on  our  family  farm  that  have  within  the 
last  year  reentered  the  dairy  business 
with  a  rather  substantial  investment. 

I  have  visited  with  them  about  this 
and  with  aU  my  heart  I  can  say  that 
fresh  mUk,  the  dairy  support  program  as 
It  has  been  conducted  in  the  past  has 
been  healthy  generaUy  for  this  Nation. 
We  unfortunately  have  a  situation  with 
the  combination  of  an  economic  recovery 
program  and  a  redirecting  of  this  country 
by  way  of  economy  and  a  huge  surplus  of 
mUk  and  milk  products  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  amendment  that  I  am  pro- 
posing this  morning  to  be  brought  into 
focus,  an  amendment  that  I  believe  to  be 
fair,  an  amendment  that  I  believe  to  be 
workable  doable,  and  an  amendment 
mat  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
entire  climate  of  this  administration  of 
this  country,  and  one  that  wUl  be  fair 
in  the  long  run  to  all  people  In  milk 
production. 

MUk  production  continues  weU  ahead 
of  last  year.  On  August  1  production  was 
3.8  percent  ahead  of  last  year.  Sales,  on 
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the    other    hand,    showed    very    little 
change. 

I  point  out  by  way  of  facts  for  the 
record  that  these  are  not  meant  to  be 
offered  in  any  critical  sense  but  in  a  very 
factual  sense  by  way  of  backup  for  some 
of  the  reasons  for  proposing  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Cow  numbers  are  at  their  highest  point 
since  1977,  and  the  demand  for  replace- 
ments continues  strong.  Dairymen  were 
paying  an  average  of  $1,200  for  milk 
cows  on  July  15— the  highest  for  that 
date  In  history.  This  is  double  the 
amount  paid  just  3  years  ago.  These 
prices  are  firm  despite  record  numbers 
of  replacements  available.  The  4.6  mil- 
lion dairy  heifers  reported  by  USDA  on 
July  1  represent  one  potential  replace- 
ment for  each  2.3  cows  In  mUking  herds. 
Thus,  the  industry  not  only  has  the 
largest  number  of  heifers  being  saved 
but  also  has  the  highest  ratio  of  heifers 
to  milking  cows  in  recent  history— ac- 
companied by  record  prices. 

Meanwhile  Government  purchases 
and  stocks  of  dairy  products  are  setting 
new  records.  The  milk  equivalent  of 
dairy  products  purchased  through  Au- 
gust 28  exceeded  12  billion  pounds  But- 
ter stocks  on  hand  August  15  amounted 
to  440  million  pounds  versus  278  million 
last  year.  Cheese  542  million  versus  198 
mllhon,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  755  million 
versus  597  miinon  a  year  aro.  Butter  is 
50  percent  and  cheese  purchases  are 
about  150  percent  ahead  of  last  year  at 
this  time  and  nonfat  is  up  about  30  per- 
cent. 

TTiere  is  no  indication  production  is 
moderating. 

Mr  President,  in  closing  I  would  just 
say  this:  That  as  a  Senator  with  a  con- 
stituency that  is  overwhelmingly  agricul- 
tural, as  a  Senator  who  has  direct  agri- 
cultural and  farming  family  interests  as 
a  Senator  from  a  great  agricultural  State 
the  State  of  Iowa,  it  gives  me  no  great 
Pleasure  to  offer  an  amendment  which  is 
somewhat  more  rigid  in  support  than  the 
proposal  in  the  original  S.  884. 

I  point  these  things  out  to  you  as  a 
caution  that  this  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to  and  been  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  this  admln- 
istraUon  as  fitting  within  the  total  scone 
of  their  entire  budgeting  program  and 
the  economic  recovery  program  the  Pres- 
ident has  espoused,  and  has  had  the 
overwhelming    support    of    the    people 
throughout  this  country  as  weU  as  the 
obv'ous  support  from  both  Houses  of  this 
Congress  by  noting  the  votes  on  the  tax 
r^''H''"on  b'U  and  o"  t>ie  rr'corc'i'qfjon 
b'll  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
changed  many  hundreds  of  laws  and  en- 
titlement programs  that  had  been  pro- 
yld-ng  blank  checks  so  that  for  the  first 
time  the  Government  can  start  doing 
what  it  ought  to  have  been  doing  a  Ion" 
time  ago.  and  that  is  handling  the  tax- 
payers' money  as  if  it  was  their  own  and 
develODing  a  climate  and  an  atmosphere 
here  that  you  do  not  spend  more  money 
than  you  take  in  over  a  period  of  time 
because  vou  cannot  do  that  and  remain 
a  viable  Institution  or  operation   I  am 


proposing  this  amendment  today  and 
hope  we  can  pass  this  amendment  and 
get  on  with  this  farm  bill. 

We  have  until  the  end  of  this  month— 
we  really  do  not  have  until  that  time- 
but  at  the  end  of  this  month  I  suggest 
that  If  we  do  not  have  a  farm  bill  in  place 
for  the  next  4  years,  we  wUl  resort  to  and 
revert  by  law  back  to  the  1949  farm  leg- 
islation, which  could  be  very,  very  expen- 
sive—in fact,  it  would  be  financially  pro- 
hibitive In  these  times. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  this 
is  a  bill  which,  In  addition  to  setting  vari- 
ous prices  and  supports  and  loans  of  var- 
ious programs  which  are  going  to  be  de- 
bated, establishes  a  thrust  and  creates  a 
climate  which  is  a  signal  to  the  agri- 
cultural community  in  this  country  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  serve 
and  work  as  a  partner  in  providing  for 
what  ultimately  has  to  be  the  case  in  all 
agricultural  activities,  and  that  is  a 
profitable  economy. 

Profit  is  the  bottom  Une  in  farming  as 
in  everything  else.  We  have  had  over  the 
years  cheap  food  pohcies.  we  have  had 
over  the  years  the  Government  inter- 
fering and  tinkering  with  the  closest 
thing  to  a  free  economy  that  we  have, 
the  farm  law  of  supply  and  demand  In 
marketing  products. 

Farmers  have  done  a  fantastic  job  at 
being  the  most  efficient  food  producers  in 
the  world.  They  are  the  only  part  of  our 
economy  we  have  today  which  is  highly 
productive  and.  as  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world,  America's  farmers  produce 
enough  food  today.  Each  farmer  now 
individually  produces  enough  food  to  feed 
60  other  people.  There  is  not  anyone  any- 
where on  the  entire  globe  who  comes 
close. 

We  want  to  encourage,  we  want  to  sup- 
port with  everything  within  my  office,  my 
constituency,  and  with  every  fiber  of  my 
bodv  I  will  see  that  that  Is  done.  That  I 
pledge. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture what  is  his  desire  at  this  time  as  far 
as  procedure  on  this  amendment  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
consultation  as  to  the  next  step  in  this 
process.  It  may  be  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  Senator's  amendment.  The 
Senator's  question  might  be  more  prop- 
erly direc^'P'^  *">  <^'<T»-'<—  -^-  —    — 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  aust.. ..  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  that  it  be  the  pending  business  fol- 
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lowing  an  amendment  to  be  called  up  by 
the  Senator  irom  rxeDras«.a  mvu-.  ^.^n-w- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  .^     ^  ,„„ 

Mr  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  how  much  time  they  anticipate 
this  may  take?  I  advise  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment  that  Senator 
ZoRiNSKY  is  advocating.  Do  the  Senators 
anticipate  any  difficulty  with  this? 

Mr  HELMS.  As  to  time.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  say  5  to  10  minutes  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  have  no  objection.  Mr. 

^^S^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  357 

(Purpose:  To  reaffirm  United  States  policy 
in  fostering  family  farms  and  require  that 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Include  an  assessment  of  how  tax. 
credit,  and  other  laws  affect  the  growth  of 
non-family  farm  operations) 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska    (Mr.  Zobin- 

SKT),   for    himself,    Mr.    Jepsen,    Mr.   Hud- 

DiESTON,    Mr.    BoscHwrrz.    Mr.    Exon.    Mr. 

Cochran,  Mr.  Hetlin,  and  Mr.  Helms  proposes 

an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  357. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  236,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert a  new  section  1112  as  follows: 

■•REAFFHIMATION    Or   UNITED   STATES   POLICY    ON 
FAMILY    FARMS 

"Sec.  1112.  Section  102  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'FAMILY    FARMS 

"  'Sec.  102.  (a)  Congress  hereby  specifically 
reaffirms  the  historical  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  foster  and  encourage  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  In  this  country. 
Congress  nrmly  believes  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  family  farm  system  of  agricul- 
ture Is  essential  to  the  social  weU-belng  of 
the  Nation  and  the  competitive  production 
of  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber.  Con- 
gress further  believes  that  any  significant 
expansion  of  nonfamlly  owned  large-scale 
corporate  farming  enterprises  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  welfare.  It  Is  neither 
the  policy  nor  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
agricultural  and  agriculture-related  pro- 
grams be  administered  exclusively  for  family 
farm  operations,  but  It  Is  the  policy  and  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  that  no  such  pro- 
gram be  administered  In  a  manner  that  will 
place  the  family  farm  operation  at  an  unfair 
economic  disadvantage, 
•"(t)  In  order  that  CongreM  may  be  bet- 


ter informed  regarding  the  statiu  of  the 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  In  the 
United  SUtes,  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture 
shall  submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
July  1  of  each  year,  a  written  re.iort  con- 
taining current  information  on  trends  in 
family  farm  operations  and  comprehensive 
national  and  8t«te-by-State  data  on  non- 
famlly farm  operations  In  the  i  nire:!  States. 
The  SecreUry  shall  also  Include  In  each  such 
report  (1)  information  on  how  existing  agri- 
cultural and  agriculture-related  programs 
are  being  administered  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  family  farm  system  of  agrl- 
cultrre  In  the  United  States.  (2)  an  assess- 
ment of  how  tax.  credit,  and  other  Federal 
laws  may  encourage  the  growth  of  nonfamlly 
farm  operations  and  Investment  In  agricul- 
ture by  nonfamlly  farm  interests,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  and  (3)  such  other  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
or  determines  would  aid  Congress  In  pro- 
tecting, preserving,  and  strengthening  the 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  In  the 
United  States. '  ". 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  of  decreasing  farm  prices  and  high 
interest  rates,  it  is  Imperative  to  remem- 
ber the  importance  of  the  backbone  of 
American  agriculture.  Any  farm  bill 
must  reaffirm  the  historical  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  in 
this  country.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture  is  essential  to  the  social 
well-being  of  the  Nation  and  the  com- 
petitive production  of  adequate  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  President,  the  family  farm  has 
provided  throughout  our  history  as  a 
nation  the  fundamental  backbone  of  our 
great  country.  It  has  provided  the  struc- 
ture for  whxh  our  Nation  became  strong 
economically.  And  it  especially  pro- 
vided—and continues  to  provide— our 
Nation  with  a  resolute  population  with 
values  that  will  continue  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  past  dec- 
ade has  seen  a  dramatic  decline  in  the 
number  of  family  farms  in  this  country. 
Any  significant  expansion  of  non- 
famUy-owned  large-scale  corporate 
farming  enterprises  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  welfare,  and  it  should  be 
neither  the  policy  nor  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  agricultural  and  agriculture- 
related  programs  be  administered  exclu- 
sively for  nonfamlly  farm  operations. 
Such  programs  must  not  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  that  will  place  the 
family  farm  operation  at  an  unfair  eco- 
nomic disadvantage. 

Most  importantly,  this  amendment 
would  mandate  an  assessment  of  how 
tax.  credit,  and  other  Federal  laws  may 
encourage  the  growth  of  nonfamilv  farm 
operations  and  investment  in  agricul- 
ture by  nonfamlly  farm  interests,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Congress 
may  be  better  informed  regarding  the 
status  of  the  f amilv  farm  system  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year, 
a  written  report  containing  current  in- 
formation on  trends  in  family  farm  op- 


erations and  comprehensive  national  and 
State-by-state  data  on  nonfamUy  farm 
operations  m  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  include  in  each  such 
report:  ,  .  ^. 

First,  information  on  how  existing 
agricultural  and  agriculture-related  pro- 
grams are  being  administered  to  enhance 
and  strengthen  the  f amUy  farm  system  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States;  second, 
an  assessment  of  how  tax,  credit,  and 
other  Federal  laws  may  encourage  the 
growth  of  nonfamlly  farm  operaUons 
and  investment  in  agriculture  by  non- 
family  farm  interests,  both  foreign  and 
domestic;  and  third,  such  other  mfor- 
maUon  as  the  SecreUry  deems  appro- 
priate or  determines  would  aid  Congress 
in  protecting,  preserving,  and  strength- 
ening the  family  farm  system  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  Stetes. 

Mr  President,  we  need  to  have  an  an- 
nual assessment  of  how  the  laws  that  we 
pass  in  this  body  affect  the  very  back- 
bone of  America's  agriculture.  We  need 
to  evaluate  the  effect  these  laws  have  on 
the  family  farm  and  its  way  of  Ufe  that 
has  sustained  this  Nation  for  over  200 
years.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  family 
farm  become  a  relic  of  our  past— in- 
stead, we  need  to  insure  that  it  has  a 
long  and  healthy  life  as  the  sustainer 
of  our  crucial  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  xmderstand  that  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  that 
side  of  the  aisle  in  addition  to  my  own 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  for  its  acceptance. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield. 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
am  willing  to  readily  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  include  me  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  It  is  an  honor  to  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimouE  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senators  wiU  read  the  text  of  this 
amendment  as  well  as  agree  to  it. 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  we  have  examined 
the  amendment.  We  are  very  pleased  to 
support  it  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  offering  it  to  this  piece  of 
legislation.  I  recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Cochrane  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  The  Senator  has 
been  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
bringing  this  verv  important  principle 
into  focus.  It  is  truly  the  family  farm 
and  small  businesses  that  have  been  the 
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keystone  to  the  economic  stability  and 
vitality  of  this  great  country  of  ours 
throughout  hundreds  of  years.  To  em- 
phasize and  focus  in  on  this  again  to 
remind  us  not  only  of  our  heritage  but, 
frankly,  "where  it  is  all  at"  in  our  econ- 
omy is  refreshing  in  these  times.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  100  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten)  .  ITie  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  357)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.  358 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
now  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment.  It  would  be  an  absolute  dis- 
aster for  the  Nation's  dairy  farms.  As  is 
well  known,  Wisconsin  is  an  imcortant 
dairy  farming  State.  Our  dairy  farmers 
would  suffer  an  enormous  drop  in  their 
net  income  if  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  Let  me  take  just  a  minute  to 
review  the  background  of  this  situation. 

As  we  recall,  temporary  legislation— 
that  is.  the  1977  4-year  farm  bill— raised 
minimum  dairy  price  supports  to  80  per- 
cent of  parity  until  October  1981.  We  had 
midyear  adjustments — that  is,  adjust- 
ments every  6  months — to  reflect  chang- 
ing costs  of  production.  Under  this  tem- 
porary legislation,  the  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk,  which  was  80  per- 
cent of  parity  on  October  1,  1980,  was  to 
have  been  raised  on  April  1,  1981,  to 
reflect  production  cost  Increases  since 
October  1,  1980. 

That  increase  was  scrapped  by  legisla- 
tion which  the  administration  pushed, 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan  in 
his  hospital  bed  on  March  31,  1981,  the 
day  after  he  was  shot.  So  the  $13.10  sup- 
port price  wiU  be  in  effect  for  an  entire 
year,  during  which  time  farm  production 
costs  will  likely  Increase  by  at  least  9 
percent,  based  on  projecting  the  increase 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
"prices  paid  index  by  farmers"  from 
September  15,  1980,  to  May  15,  1981.  over 
a  12-month  period.  Dairy  farmers  will 
therefore,  need  to  "absorb"  at  least  a 
$1.02  per  hundredweight  cost  increase 
over  average  U.S.  costs  in  1980.  with  no 
increase  m  price  supports,  and.  there- 
fore, little  increase  in  farm  milk  prices. 

That  is  the  situation  we  have  rieht 
now.  In  other  words,  the  dairy  farmer 
Sr^y  If  KOlng  to  take  a  terrific  re™c- 

^IZL^  ^^!  "ii  *"'=°'"«'  a  «1  a  hundred- 
weight. cMt.  -Th's  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Io°a 
would  go  farther  than  that 
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This  amendment,  as  I  understand  It, 
would  result  in  a  70-percent  parity  dairy 
price  support  effective  October  1,  1981, 
with  no  midterm  adjustment.  The 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  support  price 
would  carry  over  for  another  year  until 
October  1,  1982,  because  70  percent  of 
parity  on  October  1,  1981,  in  all  llkeh- 
hood,  will  be  no  more  than  $13.10,  and 
very  possibly  could  be  less.  Very  possi- 
bly, it  could  be  less.  So  farmers  then 
would  need  to  absorb  2  years  of  increased 
costs  of  about  18  percent,  or  $2.04  per 
hundredweight,  with  no  Increase  in  price 
supports,  and  consequently  only  minor 
or  no  increases  in  farm  milk  prices. 

What  they  are  doing  is  putting  the 
dairy  farmer  in  a  position  in  which  he 
has  to  take  all  the  burden  of  inflation 
out  of  his  net  income.  With  the  dairy 
farmer,  as  with  any  other  businessman, 
his  gross  certainly  is  not  his  net.  His 
costs  of  operation  are  far  greater  than 
the  net  he  realizes.  So  when  he  has  to 
take  an  enormous  increase — and  a  9- 
or  10-percent  increase  is  great — in  his 
cost  of  production,  and  that  comes  out  of 
his  net  income,  it  virtually  eliminates 
the  net  income  of  many  dairy  farmers. 
So  dropping  the  support  level  to  70 
percent  of  parity   would   be  a  serious 
economic  blow  to  the  farmers  and  would 
result  in  farm  milk  support  prices  $1.90 
per    nundredwelght    below    what    they 
would  be  at  100  percent  of  parity. 

Farm  milk  prices  will  likely  closely 
paraUel  support  prices  in  the  near  future 
because  of  heavy  milk  production  and 
large  CCC  purchases.  A  $1.79  per  cwt 
reduction  in  farm  nulk  prices  would 
slash  the  annual  income  for  an  average 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  $9,021— based 
on  1980  average  milk  production  per 
Wisconsin  farmer  of  504.000  pounds. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  spent  a  full 
day  working  on  a  farm  in  Manitowoc 
County,  Wis.  That  farmer  milked  90 
cows.  He  had  a  herd  of  100.  He  started 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  had  to  get 
up  at  20  minutes  past  2  at  the  motel 
where  I  was  staying.  He  worked  3 '4 
hours  milking  cows  in  the  morning 
Then  the  farmer  went  to  work  on  his 
crop  and  worked  on  his  equipment,  fill- 
ing his  silo,  and  doing  aU  the  other 
things  he  had  to  do. 

'Then,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
ne  nad  to  start  over  and  work  3 '2  hours 
milking  his  herd. 

He  does  this  every  day.  7  days  a  week. 
52  weeks  a  year,  throughout  the  time  he 
IS  a  farmer.  If  he  fails  to  milk  his  co'.vs 
just  once  or  twice  or  three  times,  they 
dn^  up.  So  he  has  to  do  this  work  every 

It  is  enormously  tough,  demanding 
work  Anybody  who  does  not  think  this 
is  skilled  work  should  visit  a  dairy  farm 
and  work  there.  It  takes  tremendous 
knowledge  of  equipment,  of  the  health 
of  animals,  of  the  soil,  and  many  oth»r 
complex  elements. 

The  dairy  farmer,  according  to  the 
University  of  W-sconsin  figures,  in  1980 
with  80-percent  price  supports,  had  an 
hourly  income  of  $2.89—15  percent  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  for  skilled 
work,   where  he  makes  an  investment 


and  takes  a  risk.  Of  course,  one  reason 
is  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
chUdren  work  endless  hours  on  the 
farm. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  found 
that  the  average  dairy  farmer  in  June 
1980  and  his  wife  and  children  worked 
135  to  150  hours  a  week.  This  is  hard, 
skilled  work,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
family  have  to  do  it.  It  is  not  only  mus- 
cuiar  work— it  requires  effort  in  lifting, 
and  so  forth,  but  it  is  work  that  requires 
great  skill. 

Incidentally.  I  was  working  with  a 
highly  skilled  farmer  in  Manitowoc 
County  a  couple  of  weeks  ago;  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  his  equip- 
ment very  well,  one  of  his  pieces  of  equip- 
ment went  out  because  it  was  overused 
in  filling  the  silo.  That  piece  of  equip- 
ment was  down  and  had  to  be  worked 
on.  It  took  a  tremendous  amount  of 
knowledge  of  farm  equipment  on  his  part 
to  put  it  into  shape  quickly,  and  he  did 
so. 

So  this  slash  in  this  dairy  farmer's  in- 
come would  cut  him  down  to  less  than 
S2  an  hour,  probably  about  $1.50  an  hour, 
if  he  made  anything. 

The  tragedy  here  is  that  there  will  be 
Uterally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers who  will  be  making  nothing,  and 
many  of  those  farms,  unfortunately,  are 
going  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 

For  US  dairv  farmers,  the  reduction 
would  be  $2.3  billion  annually  in  farm 
cash  receipts,  based  on  1980  production, 
if  the  pending  amendment  goes  into 
effect. 

If  we  move  it  to  75  percent  of  parity, 
the  losses  would  be  very  severe  but  would 
be  about  half  of  what  they  would  be  with 
the  Jepsen  amendment. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  as  I  beheve  all 
Senators  do,  that  we  have  a  fiscal  crisis 
in  this  country.  We  liave  to  cut  spending. 
But  we  sJiould  recognize  that  the  dairy 
farmers,  not  only  in  Wisconsin  but  all 
over  the  country  as  well,  have  a  very  low 
income.  They  operate  with  great  effi- 
ciency and  have  operated  under  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1949. 

This  program,  as  I  will  point  out.  has 
not  been  costly  to  the  taxpayer,  has  not 
been  costly  to  the  consumer,  and  has 
been  of  only  moderate  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  but  it  is  far  better  than  gutting 
the  program,  as  this  amendment  would 
do. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items  have  been  increased  faster  than 
farm  milk  prices.  For  example,  May  1981 
production  costs  were  10.3  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  compared  to  a  in- 
crease of  only  7.1  percent  in  farm  milk 
prices. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  production  costs  the  farmer  has 
to  pay  are  going  up  much  faster  than 
the  prices  he  receives  for  the  milk  he 
produces.  That  has  been  true  throughout 
this  year. 

In  the  second  place,  consumer  prices 
for  dairy  products  have  increased  less 
than  the  cost  of  living.  March  1980- 
March  1981  consumer  prices  for  dairy 
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products  were  up  10.1  percent  compared 
to  an  increase  of  10.6  percent  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Furinermore,  milk  prices  have  been 
declining  rather  than  increasing  rela- 
tive to  wage  levels.  The  minutes  of  work 
required  to  purchase  various  dairy  prod- 
ucts dropped  44  percent  for  milk,  49  per- 
cent for  butter,  and  59  pertent  lor  ice 
cream  in  the  past  three  decades. 

I  say  "three  decades"  because  that  is 
the  period  in  which  this  program  has 
been  in  effect.  This  program  began  in 
1949,  and  during  that  period,  the  number 
of  dairy  farmers  has  been  cut  by  about 
two-thirds,  so  that  we  are  losing  our 
dairy  farmers.  We  are  still  maintaining 
our  farm  production.  We  can  have  that 
tremendous  cut  and  maintain  the  pro- 
duction because  dairy  fanners  are  enor- 
mously efficient.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  cite  an  aspect  of  American  life  in 
which  there  has  been  a  cut  of  two-thirds 
in  the  work  force  and  production  has 
been  maintained. 

The  real  difference  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in  the 
factories  or  in  the  offices.  It  is  on  the 
farms.  The  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
30  percent  of  their  people  on  their  farms 
producing  agricultural  products.  We 
have  about  3  percent  of  our  people  on  our 
farms,  and  we  produce  20  percent  more 
food  than  they  do. 

The  difference  is  our  family  farms, 
and  our  family  farms  cannot  continue 
operating  as  family  farms  unless  they 
have  something  like  a  reasonable  income. 

This  program  we  have  had  in  effect 
since  1949.  which  has  never  gone  below 
75  percent  of  parity — this  would  put  it 
below  75  percent  of  parity  for  the  first 
time  in  30  years — has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess for  consumers  and  a  great  success 
for  taxpayers.  I  say  that  because  in  26 
of  the  30  years,  the  price  support  has 
been  below  the  market  price. 

In  some  of  those  years,  the  cost  has 
been  relatively  high,  because  it  is  an 
acquisition  cost,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  acquiring  an  asset.  They 
are  acquiring  cheese  and  dried  milk 
which  they  later  dispose  of.  Over  the 
years,  the  cost  of  this  program  has  been 
very  limited.  The  pay -back  or  sell -back 
of  the  inventory  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  acquires  has  been 
very  substantial  and  will  be  in  this  case. 

We  are  still  in  an  inflationary  period, 
and  inflation  is  likely  to  continue;  and 
the  cheese  and  dried  milk  that  have  been 
acquired  will  be  sold  at  a  later  time, 
almost  certainly,  for  more  than  they  cost. 
Indeed,  we  have  had  bigger  surpluses 
than  this  under  this  program,  without 
this  kinf*  of  savage  cut  in  the  income  of 
dairy  farmers. 

I  point  out,  further,  that  the  cost  of 
1.5  billion  pounds  of  net  imports  was 
indirectly  charged  to  the  price  support 
program  in  the  1980  marketing  year, 
since  they  resulted  in  increased  price 
support  purchases  of  approximately  that 
magnitude. 

That  is,  we  buy  cheese  from  abroad, 
and  of  course  that  is  an  indirect  burden 


on  our  dairy  program;  because  if  we  did 
not  buy  that  cheese  and  bought  the 
cheese  in  this  country,  the  result  would 
be  that  we  wouid  have  a  lower  surplus, 
and  the  situation  rev^uiring  a  reduction 
in  dairy  price  supports  would  not  exist. 

In  1980  casein  imports  displaced  333 
million  pounds  of  Domestic  noniat  dry 
milK  costing  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration about  $300  million.  Again,  that 
$300  milUon  would  not  have  been  spent 
and  would  not  have  been  attributed  to 
the  dairy  program  if  we  bad  not  im- 
ported this  casein,  some  of  which  comes 
from  countries  of  the  Free  World  but 
much  of  which  comes  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  utterly  ridiculous  for  us  to  Import 
a  product  which  we  have  in  surplus  in 
this  country  and  which  competes  and 
makes  it  necessary  for  us,  of  course,  to 
charge  more  to  the  dairy  farm  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  $300  million 
constituted  53  percent  of  the  1980  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  purchases, 
more  than  half  for  the  purchases  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  we  have  this  very 
big  import  of  casein. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa.  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  recognize  that  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  is  an  unwise  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  cruel  amendment  as  far  as 
the  dairy  farmer  is  concerned.  It  is  an 
unnecessary  amendment  as  far  as  the 
taxpayers  are  concerned.  Not  only  will 
this  result  in  a  devastating  loss  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  I  pointed  out.  for 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
but  it  will  result  in  a  loss  to  people  in 
small  towns  throughout  the  coimtry  who 
depend  on  dairy  farmers.  It  will  be  a  loss 
for  farm  implement  producers  who  pro- 
duce implements  they  sell  to  farmers. 

I  think  that  when  we  look  at  the  sec- 
ondary effect,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin figures  that  whatever  loss  the  dairy 
farmers  suffer,  and  the  estimates  are  $2.3 
billion  annually  in  farm  cash  receipts,  we 
multiply  by  5  to  calculate  the  effect  on 
the  economy.  I  think  that  is  excessive.  I 
think  we  should  multiply  it  by  about  3. 
So  I  am  being  more  conservative  than 
the  economists  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  been  in  figuring  the  effect  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  but  this  would 
constitute,  on  my  more  conservative  cal- 
culations, a  loss  of  almost  $7  billion  for 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

If  we  calculate  the  loss  in  tax  revenues 
because  of  the  jobs  lost,  the  loss  in  tax 
revenues  because  of  the  lo^'er  proflts  of 
the  firms  that  are  involved  in  selling  to 
farmers  and  selling  to  those  people  who 
in  turn  sell  to  farmers,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  deficit  will  be  deepened  by 
this  amendment,  not  lessened  by  the 
amendment. 

So  I  think  from  a  standpoint  of  fiscal 
responsibility  we  should  take  a  verv  care- 
ful look  at  the  secondary  economic  an- 
alysis here  and  if  we  do  that  we  will  find 
that  the  case  is  a  very  weak  one  for 
putting  this  really  savage  cut  into  effect 
against  the  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  for  the  record.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  has  l  day  s  ex- 
perience on  a  dairy  farm.  I  have  17  years. 
Vvnat  ne  experienced  that  1  day  I  assure 
him  is  correct.  They  are  long,  tedious 
hours  and  they  are  V  days  a  week.  It  is  a 
family  affair,  it  is  a  steady  paycheck,  and 
It  is  a  lot  01  hard  work.  It  is  all  of  those 
things.  I  imderstand  that  totally  and 
completely.  In  fact,  my  family  is  still 
doing  it. 

Having  said  that  and  knowing  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  a  desire  to 
be  fiscally  responsible  and  his  activities 
and  the  things  that  he  has  stood  for 
here  always  indicated  that,  first  of  all 
in  his  statement  he  indicates  this  is 
going  to  cost  some  S7  bilUon.  There  were 
other  figures  that  I  tried  to  catch  and 
was  not  able  to  as  he  moved  through 
them,  essentially  saying  there  would  be 
a  big  loss.  How  will  this  amendment  in 
reality  at  this  point  in  time  reduce  1 
cent  in  the  next  12  months,  we  will  start 
there,  with  the  dairy  industry  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  the  effect  on  the 
dairy  farmer  is  that  instead  of  getting  an 
increase  in  the  price  that  he  receives  for 
his  milk  he  will  get  the  same  price  over 
the  next  year;  meanwhile  his  costs  will 
increase.  Therefore,  as  the  Senator 
knows  as  a  businessman  himself,  bis  net 
will  be  cut  and  cut  very  sharply.  His  net, 
I  calculate,  will  be  cut  by  $9,000  per 
farmer  on  the  average  in  our  State,  and 
we  calculate  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole — these  are  figures  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  supplied  me  with — the  loss 
would  be  $2.3  billion  in  farm  cash 
receipts  based  on  1980  production.  That 
is  $2.3  biUlon. 

The  reason  I  project  that  $7  billion  loss 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  oecause 
what  the  farmer  does  not  have  in  net  in- 
come he  cannot  spend.  The  farmer  can- 
not buy  the  implements  that  he  needs  to 
buy.  He  cannot  buy  the  many  other 
things  that  he  needs  in  order  to  maintain 
his  farm.  So  he  buys  less.  That  means 
that  the  people,  who  sell  these  things  in 
the  small  towns,  to  the  farmer  and  rely 
on  the  farmer  as  the  principal  customer, 
will  not  be  able  to  make  the  sales,  and 
they  will  suffer  an  economic  loss.  It  is  the 
rolling  effect  which  persuades  me  that 
the  effect  of  this  could  be  as  much  as  $7 
biUion,  although,  as  I  say,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  figures  are  that  it  will  be 
well  over  $10  billion. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  basic  figure  which  I 
have  in  this  amendment  which  is  a  fioor. 
a  bottom,  is  a  money  figure  of  $13.10 
which  is  the  fioor  that  is  put  under  the 
dairy  price  support  by  this  amendment, 
and  then  at  the  Secretary's  discretion 
somewhere  between  70  and  90  percent  of 
parity  can  be  used  as  a  support  percent- 
age figure,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$13.10. 

Does  the  Senator  perchance  know 
what  $13.10  per  hundredweight  today 
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represents  by  way  of  percent  of  parity  as 
of  this  moment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  of  this  moment  I 
am  not  positive.  I  think  it  is  around  71  or 
72  percent,  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  am  not  saying  this  to 
try  to  embarrass  or  in  any  way  verbally 
manipulate  anything  that  the  Senator 
has  said. 

I  will  point  out  at  this  point  in  time 
unfortunately,  with  the  depressed  prices, 
$13.10  is  a  pretty  good  percentage  of 
parity,  higher  than  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  on  either  the  present  aid  floor 
or  the  proposal  of  the  amendments  that 
are  going  to  be  offered  here  to  this 
amendment  very  shortly. 

However,  I  do  not  want  those  prices 
to  remain  depressed,  and  neither  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Oi:r  $2.30 
com  which  we  had  yesterday  instead  of 
the  $3  com  which  we  had  a  couple 
months  ago  is  a  sad  testimony  as  to  what 
is  happening  in  agricultural  economy. 

I  also  will  point  out  that  the  manage- 
ment of  this  program  leaves  something 
to  be  desired,  in  my  opinion,  throughout 
the  years.  We  just  got  through  selling 
some  400  million  pounds  of  3 -year-old 
butter.  When  I  was  asked  about  my  opin- 
ion on  selling  that  butter,  who  we  should 
sell  it  to,  I  think  my  statement  was  we 
should  sell  3-year-old  butter  to  whoever 
will  buy  it  and  do  it  very  quickly  before 
they  changed  their  mind. 

To  have  that  type  of  surplus  and  that 
old  surplus  buildup,  as  I  say,  leaves 
something  to  be  desired,  in  my  opinion, 
as  far  as  the  management  of  that 
program. 

The  fact  that  we  have  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  as  I  understand  it,  cokes 
and  other  types  of  carbonated  beverages 
with  a  lot  of  sugar  in  them  in  equal  pro- 
motion with  milk  is  frankly  not  accept- 
able. One  knocks  the  teeth  out  while  the 
other  one  builds  them.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  direction  in  that. 

I  have  a  lot  of  interest  in  improving 
the  general  administration  of  the  dairy 
programs  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

But  I  point  out  again,  as  I  did  earUer, 
and  the  Senator  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber, that  in  1981  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  under  the  way  the  things 
are  presently  going,  will  remove  12.6  bil- 
Uon  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  from  the 
market  at  a  cost  of  $1,986  billion.  The 
net  expenditure  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  flsral  year  1981  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,886  billion. 

That  is  something  that  we  do  have  to 
take  into  account,  and  we  can  do  so  with- 
out penalizing  or  having  dairy  farmers 
thrown  into  the  red,  and  that  is  all  I  am 
doing,  which  is  trying  to  put  some 
commonsense  into  this. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Chair  will  bear 
with  me  for  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  a  tvped  version  of  the  amend- 
ment which  he  proposes  to  offer.  In 
anticipaticHi  of  that,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  certain  mat- 
ters are  in  preparation  for  presentation 
to  the  Senate  later  today  and  those  doc- 
uments are  not  available  and  cannot  be 
available  until  a  little  later  this  after- 
noon. There  are  also  certain  meetings 
that  are  in  progress  now.  briefings  on 
important  matters  that  should  have  the 
attendance  of  most  Senators. 

In  view  of  those  requirements,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  the  better  part 
of  discretion  is  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand 
in  recess  for  a  brief  time.  I  observe  the 
acting  minority  leader's  presence  on  the 
floor.  I  would  ask  him  if  he  has  any 
objection  if  we  recess  over  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader. 

RECESS    UNTIL    2    P.M. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  and  the 
consultations  I  have  now  had  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
next  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:46  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lucar). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  what  is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  unprinted 
amendment  No.  356  to  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTz)  will  be  on  the  floor 
shortly  and  that  he  is  prepared  now  to 
proceed.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  him  to  reach 
the  Chamber,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TTP  AMKmiMENT   NO.    358 

(Purpose:  To  restore  the  text  of  the  dairy 
price  support  provisions  contained  In  the 
bill  as  reported  and  to  make  clear  that  the 
support  price  for  milk  for  the  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1981,  will  be  not  less  than 
$13.10  per  hundredweight) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. This  amendment  is  in  order  be- 
cause the  amendment  is  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  proceed. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wirz)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  358  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  unprinted  amendment  numbered  356. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
re.iding  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

"ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  of  the  amendment  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Viz: 

On  page  134,  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  12  on  page  135 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  201  (c)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1919  (7  U.8.C.  1446(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
tnd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effective  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the  period 
beginning  October  I,  1981,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  whenever  the  Secretary  es- 
timates that  the  net  cost  of  Oovernment 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  exceed  $500,000,000  or  that 
net  Government  price  support  purchases  of 
milk  or  the  products  of  milk  will  exceed  3.52 
billion  pounds  (milk  equivalent)  during  any 
nscal  year,  the  price  of  milk  beginning  on 
October  1  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level,  as  determined  by  the 
3icretary.  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor,  except  that  beginning 
on  October  i,  1981,  the  price  of  milk  shall 
be  supported  at  not  less  than  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3. 67  per 
centim  milk  fat.". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  US.C.  144G)  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  on  October  1,  1981,  and 
ending  September  30,  1985,  the  Secretary 
shall  adjust  the  support  price  of  milk  to  not 
less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  on  April  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  if  on 
that  date  th2  support  price  of  milk  is  below 
70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor.". 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  second  degree 
amendment  to  the  Jepsen  amendment 
changes  and  restores  some  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  underlying  bill,  S.  884.  The 
Jepsen  amendment  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary, in  the  event  that  he  predicted 
that  there  wou'd  be  removals  by  the  CCC 
in  excess  of  $750  million  in  a  given  year, 
the  authority  not  to  make  any  annual 
adjustment  whatsoever  and  to  leave  it  at 
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70  percent  of  parity-^iot  $13.10,  but  70 
percent  of  parity.  So,  at  the  October  1 
date,  it  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  the  present  parity  level  because, 
as  the  Senator  points  out,  it  may  be  that 
with  the  decUne  of  food  prices,  parity 
has  slipped  not  to  72  but,  perhaps,  to  73 
or  74  i)ercent. 

This  amendment  would  restore,  as  I 
say,  the  language  of  section  8  of  S.  844. 
The  language  of  that  bill  is  that  parity 
shall  be  at  a  75-  to  90 -percent  range 
and  that,  in  the  event  the  Secretary 
predicts  there  will  be  removals  by  the 
CCC  in  excess  of  $500  million— it  has 
not  normally  been  the  case  in  the  last 
10  years — then,  the  Secretary  could 
make  an  adjustment  to  70  percent  of 
parity.  But,  in  that  event,  the  parity 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  a  semi- 
annual basis. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin pointed  out  that  In  all  the  history 
of  the  parity  program  for  milk,  in  all 
of  its  history  since  1949,  parity  has  never 
been  below  75  percent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  last  15  years,  other  than  for 
a  4-month  period,  parity  has  not  been 
at  75  percent. 

Of  course,  with  the  shifting  winds  of 
parity,  the  adjustments  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  supply  and  demand 
within  the  dairy  industry  into  some  kind 
of  balance.  If  you  look  back  over  the 
years,  if  you  look  at  where  the  balance 
was,  indeed,  you  will  find  that  milk  pro- 
duction and  milk  consumption  have 
been  in  nretty  fair  balance. 

Now  there  is  certainly  a  surplus,  a  sur- 
plus of  very  large  portions,  a  surplus  that 
mu-rt  be  dealt  with.  In  order  to  deal  with 
that,  we  suggest  that  we  bo  to  a  level  that 
has  never  been  achieved  before— 70  per- 
cent. We  suggest  that  we  go  to  a  level 
that  has  never  been  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

We  also  suareest  that  ultimate  discre- 
tion, if  it  be  given,  will  give  great  advan- 
tage to  the  larger  dairy  operators  in  this 
country. 

My  State  is  made  up  basically  of  a 
series  of  small  dairy  operators.  My  State 
does  not  have  operators  who  have  600, 
800,  2,000,  or  more  cows,  such  as  the  dairy 
operations  in  Florida,  Texas,  the  South- 
west. California.  Those  are  people  who, 
either  through  the  advantages  of  the 
milk  marketing  order  or  perhaps  the 
economies  of  scale  or  a  better  position 
with  their  banks,  are  able  to  survive  in 
even  the  most  adverse  economic  times. 

However,  as  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  pointed  out,  there  are 
today  two-thirds  fewer  dairy  farmers 
than  there  were  not  many  years  ago:  and 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
the  family  farm,  we  have  to  give  some 
type  of  support. 

Why  support  the  farmer  at  all,  one 
may  ask?  If  you  look  at  the  millions  and 
m'llions  of  people  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming,  you  also  see  millions  and 
millions  of  people  who  have  very  little 
impact  on  the  market  they  serve.  They 
cannot  raise  their  prices.  They  cannot 
somehow  make  their  overhead.  The  his- 


tory of  production  shows  that  their  only 
defense  has  been  to  become  more  effi- 
cient, and  more  efficient  they  have  be- 
come, because  certainly  their  costs  have 
risen  faster  than  their  gross  income.  As  a 
result,  their  redemption  has  been  to  be- 
come efficient,  and  efficient  they  are. 
We  are  faced  with  surpluses,  not  only  in 
dairy  but  also  in  most  of  the  other  majw 
commodities,  that  dictate  that  next  year 
probably  will  have  a  rather  intensive  set- 
aside  program,  in  which  land  is  specifi- 
cally set  aside  and  will  not  be  planted,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  too  large  a  crop. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  in  this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  Senator  Huddleston,  by 
Senator  Kasten,  and  by  Senator 
Pressler. 

So  it  is  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  we 
have  never  reached  a  parity  level  so  low, 
that  we  have  never  acceded  to  the  idea 
that  parity  should  be  below  75  percent, 
that  we  have  never  acceded  to  the  idea 
that  the  dairy  farm,  the  family  farm, 
could  succeed  and  survive  under  these 
circumstances,  that  we  say  just  that — 
that  there  are  surpluses.  There  are  sur- 
pluses, not  particularly  larger  than  at 
other  times. 

I  note  that  back  in  the  early  1960's 
there  were  removals  one  year  of  11.2  bil- 
Uon  pounds,  which  is  not  terribly  much 
different  from  this  year,  when  removals 
will  be  13.5  billion  pounds,  probably. 

Therefore,  while  parity  was  at  83  per- 
cent in  1961-62  when  those  surpluses  de- 
veloped, it  went  down  to  75  percent  and 
remained  there  for  4  years,  the  only  real 
time  it  was  at  75  percent,  and  the  sur- 
pluses were  able  to  be  handled. 

In  a  speech  this  morning,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  said  many  of  the  things 
I  have  in  mind:  The  difference  in  rising 
costs  when  compared  to  the  ability  to 
make  up  those  co3ts  anl  prices  received 
for  products,  the  devastating  fact  that 
we  are  losing  the  family  farm.  He  spoke 
about  the  fact  that  If  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  us  and  other  countries  of 
the  world,  be  It  Russia,  which  he  spoke 
about,  or  others,  it  is  the  family  farm; 
because  we  are  by  far  the  most  success- 
ful agricultural  producer  in  the  world. 

If  one  looks  back  at  1980,  when  we  had 
an  enormous  trade  imbalance,  then  looks 
at  the  agricultural  situation,  then  looks 
at  the  trade  surplus  developed  there,  one 
has  to  wonder  what  would  happen  If  we 
did  not  have  the  efficiency  of  the  family 
farm. 

Last  year,  we  exr)orted  between  $40.5 
billion  and  $41  billion  worth  of  farm 
products.  We  had  a  trade  surplus  in  farm 
products  alone  of  $23  billion. 

What  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  our  economy,  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  our  dollar,  in  the  event 
we  did  not  have  that  surplus?  It  was  ac- 
complished through  the  efficiency  of  the 
family  farm. 

So  It  Is  necessary  that  we  do  what  we 
can  to  support  the  family  farm.  It  is 
necessary  because  the  family  farm,  other 
than  becoming  more  efficient,  can  do 


little  to  Impact  the  marketplace.  There 
are  millions  of  producers  without  any 
real  defense  at  the  marketplace;  mil- 
lions of  producers  whose  only  defense 
has  been  to  become  more  efficient,  with 
the  result  that  as  they  gained  efficiency, 
the  downward  pressures  on  the  market 
price  have  become  more  intense. 

The  dairy  program  this  year  will  cost, 
net,  approximately  $1.7  billion.  That  is 
too  much  in  these  times.  It  most  cer- 
tainly is  too  much:  and  it  is  a  figure, 
when  budgets  have  to  be  trimmed  and 
when  budgets  have  to  be  considered,  that 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

It  is  a  figure  that  also  should  be  rea- 
sonably adjusted. 

When  my  friend  from  Iowa  speaks 
about  adjusting  parity  only  if  the  pro- 
gram is  going  to  cost  $750  million  or 
more  in  a  given  year,  I  have  to  remind 
him  and  remind  my  other  colleagues 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  now  is  not 
reduced  by  the  amount  that  Is  given  by 
way  of  donation  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  school  lunch  program,  and  those 
are  not  insubstantial  figures.  We  have 
this  very  creative  accounting  that  goes 
on,  that  this  is  considered  apparently  a 
gift  from  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
United  States  which  they  are  supposed 
to  make  to  the  veterans'  organizations 
and  somehow  become  the  taxpayer 
twice.  The  dairy  farmer  not  only  is  a 
taxpayer  but  then  when  he  seeks  to  have 
some  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  say  the  program  that  we  have 
in  support  of  you  is  too  high,  even 
though  that  program  has  donated  vari- 
ous dairy  products  to  other  agencies  of 
Government. 

Perhaps  we  should  charge  those  other 
agencies  of  Govermrjent.  Perhaps  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
consider  amending  his  amendment  so 
that  those  charges  would  not  be  charges 
against  the  dairy  program  and  would  not 
be  charges  that  are  considered  In  coming 
up  to  the  $750-milli(Hi  maximum  that  he 
suggests. 

Without  question,  the  dairy  program 
has  been  efficient.  Without  question  It 
has  resulted  In  a  very  steady  source  of 
dairy  supplies  for  our  Nation  and  dairy 
supplies  and  milk  at  costs  that  are  lower 
than  Inflation  itself. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  m.uch  more  to 
say  about  the  dairy  program  and  dair\* 
farmer;  the  fact  that  his  numbers  are 
depleting  at  such  a  rapid  pace,  the  fact 
that  he  accounts  for  approximately  a 
third  of  the  farmers  in  Miimesota.  Many 
dairy  farmers,  of  course,  are  also  raising 
other  kinds  of  crops.  But  through  him 
we  find  the  bounty  and  the  strength  of 
rural  America  and  as  we  look  in  rural 
America  we  see  a  depressed  scene  today. 

I  read  into  the  record  yesterday  the 
beginning  of  an  article  that  pointed  out 
that  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  coun- 
try is  in  a  depression.  The  profits  in  the 
agricultural  parts  are,  I  believe  the  word 
was  cataclysmally  low.  They  were  not  at 
a  point  where  they  would  be  considered 
just  depressing  but  even  beyond  that 
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point.  And  the  imi>act  on  rural  America 
is  very  intense. 

One  of  the  rrjosi  disappointing  aspects. 
I  must  say,  of  not  only  our  present  ad- 
ministration but  the  administrations 
that  have  gone  before  it  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  country. 

Approximately,  Mr.  President,  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  my  State  live  on  the 
farm.  That  is  a  rather  large  percentage 
indeed.  But  they  are  not  the  normal 
consumer.  They  are  not  the  normal  fam- 
ily. They  are  families  and  sirall  busi- 
nesses that  indeed  bring  a  large  number 
of  dollars  that  circulate  into  our  society. 
It  adds  to  Just  an  enormous  amount  of 
economic  might  that  we  have  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  farms  are 
prosperous  those  all  around  them  pros- 
per. In  my  case,  in  the  Northwest,  and 
I  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  where  the 
agricultural  sectors  prosper  the  entire 
State  prospers.  When  the  agricultural 
sector  prospers  tlio  entire  Midwest  pros- 
pers. 

It  Is  a  great  shortfall,  a  great  short- 
coming in  my  judgment  that  this  admin- 
istration joins  other  administrations  in 
not  seeing  the  underlying  economic 
soundness  required  in  agriculture,  that 
when  that  underlying  soundness  exists 
indeed  not  only  our  States  but  our  entire 
Nation  prospers. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  imbalance  of  trade 
that  we  would  have  experienced  in  1980 
without  agriculture  would  have  been  dev- 
astating. In  1981  the  imbalance  of  trade 
that  would  have  been  experienced  with- 
out agriculture  would  be  even  larger,  and 
yet  this  administration  does  not  appre- 
ciate, nor  did  the  administration  before 
it,  what  it  means  to  have  a  viable,  strong 
agriculture  economy  and  what  it  means 
in  bringing  about  the  economic  success 
of  our  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joining  in  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  to  restore  the  original 
dairy  program  to  S.  884,  the  1981  farm 
bill.  This  provision  would  establish  a 
dairy  program  of  75  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity unless  U.S.  Government  expenditures 
on  the  dairy  program  exceed  $500  mil- 
lion or  3.5  billion  pounds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Should  this  occur,  the  parity 
level  will  be  permitted  to  be  reduced 
to  70  percent  of  parity.  This  level  of 
price  supports  Is  necessary  if  dairy  farm- 
ers are  to  survive. 

During  these  times  of  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation,  it  is  hard  enough  for 
dairy  farmers  to  stay  in  business  without 
having  to  try  to  survive  more  reductions 


in  their  income.  The  dairy  farmer  has  a 
very  large  investment  and  many  years  of 
work  in  his  dairy  farm  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  restore  milk  products  if  it 
were  reduced.  It  is  important  that  we 
keep  a  dairy  program  that  will  assure  the 
American  consumer  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  and  to  do  this,  we  must  assure 
dairy  farmers  a  fair  price. 

Farmers  know  as  well  as  anyone  that 
budget  cuts  must  be  made,  but  these  cuts 
must  be  fair.  The  dairy  farmers  have 
already  taken  a  cut  with  the  passage  of 
S.  509  in  March  when  the  semiannual 
dairy  price  support  adjustments  were 
suspended.  The  provisions  I  am  cospon- 
soring  today  would  reduce  the  parity 
level  to  the  range  of  75  to  90  percent, 
without  this  amendment,  the  dairy  par- 
ity level  may  well  drop  to  70  percent.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  sector  of  the 
economy  that  has  been  asked  to  accept 
larger  budget  cuts  than  the  dairy  farm- 
er. I  do  not  feel  we  can  ask  them  now 
to  take  yet  another  cut. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  cosponsoring 
this  amendment  to  keep  the  dairy  price 
support  program  at  75  percent,  which  is 
needed  by  the  American  dairy  farmer. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  and  the  dairy 
farmer. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  And  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  For  an  answer  or 
whatever. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  have  been  listening 
very  intently  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  again  we  repre- 
sent much  the  same  constituency.  At  the 
actual  bottom  line,  we  are  both  suppor- 
tive and  agree  on  practically  everything 
in  the  agricultural  community  and  in 
most  other  areas  as  much  as  any  two  col- 
leagues could  possibly. 

So  very  respectfully  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  to  com- 
ment on  my  observations  about  his 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  is  it  correct  that  his 
amendment  provides  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  with  semiannual  adjustments  un- 
less the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  projected  to  spend  over  $500  million  or 
buy  more  than  3.52  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

The  other  part  of  the  amendment  is 
that  the  $13.10  base  be  kept  at  this  first 
adjustment  time,  which  would  be  the  1st 
of  October. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  All  right.  In  my  amend- 
ment we  have  not  only  for  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, but  forever,  a  bottom  floor  support 
of  $13.10;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me  about  his  own  amendment? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  wish  to  make  sure.  It 


is  my  way  of  finding  out  the  Senator's 
understanding. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Then  based  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  as  it  Is 
constructed 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mi.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  My  amendment 
also  guarantees  $13.10  will  be  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  As  mine  does. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  JEF.5E.V.  Tha  Senator's  does  for- 
ever or  just  for  1  year? 

M.-.  BOSCHWITZ.  We  specify  $13.10 
base,  but  we  would  also  sp2cify  that  in 
the  event  that  70  percent  of  parity  was 
more  than  that  in  Octobsr  1982  or  in 
April  1982  there  would  be  an  upward 
adjustment  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  JEF5EN.  On  the  tasis  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  as  things  now  stand 
and  his  figures  were  evan,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  hear,  grsater  than  the  ones  that 
I  have  presented  in  that  for  1981  fiscal 
year  the  Commodity  Cred.t  Corporation 
is  on  the  road  to  removing  12.6  billion 
pounds — I  believe  the  Senator  said  13.2 
or  0.3  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent. 
So,  therefore,  going  back  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  which  says  that  the  amend- 
ment stays  in  place  on  the  75-90  percent 
of  parity  unless  the  projections  by  the 
CCC  is  to  buy  more  than  3.52  billion 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent,  since  it  is 
toing  about  four  times  that  basis  right 
now,  then  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment we  would  go  back  to  70  percent 
of  parity;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Wliich  is  in  fact  by  over- 
whelming figures  where  we  are  right  now 
and  in  the  conceivable  future. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Then,  in  addition,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  addi- 
tional dimension  of  a  $500  million  pro- 
jected exf>enditure  or  net  expense; 
whereas  my  amendment  has  $750  mil- 
lion. Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
tell  me  why  that  $259  million  less  is  bet- 
ter than  my  $750  million? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  My  amendment,  of 
course,  has  a  semiarmual  adjustment.  My 
amendment  establishes  a  floor  at  $13.10 
as  does  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Indeed,  incorporating  back 
the  language  of  S.  884  we  do  use  the 
figure  of  S500  million,  but  at  best  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  worse  than 
mine.  At  worst  our  amendment  will  say 
70  percent  with  a  semiannual  adjust- 
ment. At  the  best  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  savs  70  percent  in  the 
event  that  the  removals  will  be  $750  mil- 
lion or  less. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Seventy  percent,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  S  13.10  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Then  really  what  we  are 

coming  down  to  is  a  comparison  of  apples 

and  apples  and  oranges  and  oranges. 

Here  is  the  sense  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
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raent  and  it  provides  for  a  semiannual 
adjustment  and  my  amendment  does 
not.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Pardon  me.  I 
missed  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Essentially  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Miiuiesota 
provides  for  semiannual  adjustment  with 
a  few  odds  and  ends. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  the  big  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  a  big  differ- 
ence, that  is  right. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  OK. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Not  only  that,  but 
In  the  event  removals  are  less  than  $500 
million,  which  is  very  often  the  case, 
which  was  the  case  in  1977,  1978,  1979, 
1976,  1975,  1974,  all  years  in  the  1970's 
actually  with  the  exception  of  one  the 
program  cost  less  than  $500  million.  In 
the  event  it  cost  less  than  or  projected  to 
cost  less  than  $500  million,  then  the  ad- 
justment would  be  the  75  percent. 

Mr.  JE2'SEN.  Here  is  where  we  differ 
somewhat  on  the  basis  of  projections,  in 
that  fiscal  year  1982  there  is  a  projected 
CCC  expenditure  for  these  outyears  pro- 
jected to  be  $105  million,  1982;  $501  mil- 
Uon,  1983;  $712  mUlion,  1984. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield,  as  my  colleague  well 
knows  those  are  the  latest  figures  that  we 
got  from  the  Department  on  Friday  and 
then  the  following  Wednesday.  Then  we 
got  figures  from  CBO  on  Friday  again, 
the  succeeding  Friday  when  we  got  the 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  then  on  Monday  we  got  more 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  Senator's  fig- 
ures, but  I  must  tell  him  that  he  can  see 
what  he  wants  in  them. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  pri- 
mary difference  in  his  amendment  and 
my  amendment,  the  amendment  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  modify  the  amendment  is  pri- 
marily a  semiannual  adjustment.  The 
semiannual  adjustment  and  a  semian- 
nual anything  in  this  admmistration  in 
this  time  of  economic  change.  I  might 
say  change  for  the  better  in  this  country, 
is  something  that  this  administration 
has  tried  to  at  all  turns  of  the  road  both 
eliminate  and  avoid.  It  is  a  change  in 
direction  but  that  is  indeed  what  this 
country  is  going  through  now.  It  is  a 
change  in  direction  and  what  the  pec^le 
of  this  country  voted  for  last  fall  and  for 
2  years  before  that  to  a  degree,  and  I 
predict  even  more  so  in  a  year  from  now. 

We  have  had  and  been  at  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster.  Part  of  the  reason  is 
that  we  have  had  automatic  increases 
for  just  about  everything  that  exists  in 
our  society  whether  there  is  any  rational 
reason  for  it  or  not,  and  it  has  fueled 
the  fires  of  inflation  to  a  point  that  we 
are  at  a  point  now  with  the  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation  that  we  have  some 
serious  econ<»nic  problems  and  had  we 


not  started  to  change  this  direction  we 
would  have  had  even  more  serious  eco- 
nomic problems. 

So,  the  fact  that  we  have  a  primary 
difference  of  the  semiannual  adjustment 
I  say  this  to  the  Senator:  The  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  anything  by  way  of 
semiannual  adjustments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  so  advised  me 
that  they  would  not  accept  semiannual 
adjustments.  I  have  in  turn  told  them 
that  if  there  is  one  single  place  in  our 
economy  or  in  any  of  the  Goverrunent 
programs  where  a  semiannual  adjust- 
ment fits  it  is  in  this  particular  program, 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  unique 
perishable  product  in  milk,  and  fresh 
milk  is  very  desirable,  and  to  keep  the 
price  level  stable  a  semiannual  adjust- 
ment has  done  this  for  this  particular 
industry,  and  it  is  a  unique  sort  of  prod- 
uct that  we  are  dealing  with. 

I  have  further  advised  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Lyng,  who  is  out 
here  in  the  room  with  some  other  as- 
sistants, that  I  will  be  the  first  to  pro- 
pose this  1  to  2  years  from  now,  and  that 
is  essentially  when  this  semiannual  ad- 
justment would  cc«ne  into  play.  Most  im- 
portantly, we  are  all  right  for  the  next 
12  months  or  so,  as  I  understand  it. 

I  will  be  one  of  the  first  ones  to  take 
the  lead  if  there  are  some  serious  prob- 
lems that  occur  from  this  happening  by 
way  of  upsetting  or  triggering  something 
we  do  not  expect,  and  reinstating,  if 
need  be,  the  semiarmual  adjustment.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  if  indeed  that  type 
of  situation  does  exist  they  will  not  only 
seriously  consider  but  they  wiU  join 
with  me  in  trying  to  remedy  the 
program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  apologize  for  not  being 
here  for  the  debate.  I  was  making  a 
speech  in  Bethesda  on  nutrition,  and 
missed  this  outstanding  debate. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  but  he  does 
not  have  the  right  product  at  the 
moment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
would  move  us  back  into  the  same  cost 
place,  and  it  does  not  narrow  the  gap 
60  far  as  the  cost  of  the  dairy  program 
is  concerned. 

We  all  have  dairy  producers.  We  are 
not  all  blessed  with  the  great  dairy  pro- 
duction they  have  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, but,  as  I  understand  it,  and 
unless  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
last  couple  of  hours,  the  problem  you 
have  is  money.  It  is  not  that  we  all  do 
not  like  dairy  producers  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. We  all  like  cheese,  milk,  and  ice 
cream.  The  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  other  States  produce  a 
lot  of  dairy  products.  The  question  is 
we  do  not  have  any  money. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  whether  this  is  what  it  is  all  about, 
unless  I  missed  something  during  my 
absence,  and  as  I  understand  it  the 
Boschwitz  amendment  restores  the  costs 
of  S.  884  and  that  is  something  that,  as 
I  understand  it.  unless  there  has  been 
a  change  of  heart  by  the  administration, 
that  we  just  cannot  live  with.  I  do  not 
know  whether  anybody  has  the  exact 
figure,  but  it  is  close  to  $1  billion.  We 
might  as  well  take  the  whole  bill  down. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
remove  12.6  billion  pounds  of  milk  equiv- 
alent from  the  market  at  a  cost  of  $1,986 
billion.  That  is  even  less  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  suggested  it  might  be. 

After  taking  into  account  sales  re- 
ceipts, the  net  expenditure  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1981  is  estimated  to  be  $1,886  billion  by 
the  administration.  This  is  $875  million 
more  than  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1980, 
and  it  is  $1.3  billion  more  than  was  spent 
on  the  average  during  fiscal  year  1976 
through  fiscal  year  1980. 

We  are  on  a  record-accelerating  path 
of  purchasing  stocks  of  dairy  products. 
The  milk  equivalent  of  dairy  products 
purchased  through  August  28  exceeded 
12  biUion  pounds;  butter  stocks  on  hand 
August  15  amounted  to  440  million 
pounds  versus  278  million  last  year; 
cheese  was  542  million  versus  198  million, 
that  is  more  than  double  last  year;  and 
nonfat  dry  mUk  was  755  million  versus 
597  million  a  year  ago.  That  is  a  50-per- 
cent gain. 

Butter  is  at  50  percent,  and  cheese  pur- 
chases are  about  150  percent  ahead  of 
last  year;  and  at  this  time  nonfat  is  up 
about  30  percent.  We  are  heading  for 
record  surpluses  and  record  deficits. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  correctly  understand  that. 
With  as  much  respect  that  I  have  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  either 
going  to  have  a  farm  bill  or  not  have  a 
farm  bill.  They  are  not  easy  to  pass  in 
any  event.  There  are  still  other  amend- 
ments, other  amendments  floating 
around.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
a  few  goodies.  We  cannot  exist  with  those 
kinds  of  amendments,  all  kinds  of  little 
time  bombs  floating  around.  But  if  this 
one  goes  off,  we  might  as  well  quit,  just 
pull  it  down,  and  go  back  to  the  drawing 
boards  because  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
one  that  the  administration.  I  think,  for 
the  reasons  just  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  feels  very  strongly  about. 

I  would  just  say  farm  bills  are  not  easy 
to  pass.  They  are  misunderstood  by  the 
people  who  talk  about  farm  bills.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  farmers  are  all  running 
to  the  mailbox  to  get  the  next  Federal 
check  and  then  run  to  the  bank. 

It  is  not  an  accurate  portrayal,  but  it 
is  a  perception  that  many  people  have 
about  the  farm  program.  They  feel  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  the  Congress  to  pay 
farmers.  That  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated  many 
times.  We  do  need  to  provide  protection 
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for  the  American  farmer.  We  cannot 
farm  the  Treasury,  there  is  no  money  in 
the  Treasury,  and  that  is  why  they  had 
a  meeting  this  morning  at  the  White 
House,  I  understand,  talking  about 
spending  cuts.  That  is  why  we  are  asking 
the  Finance  Committee  to  consider  some 
other  matters,  whether  it  is  medicaid, 
medicare,  or  social  security  or  whatever. 
If  we  are  going  to  add  $1  billion  here  or 
there,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  that 
much  more  money  to  balance  the  budget 
by  1984  and  hold  the  deficit  to  somewhere 
around  $45  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Having  gone  through  that  process, 
and  having  responsibility  of  chairing  a 
committee  that  has  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
cutting  around  here,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  cannot  let  farmers  avoid  the  realities 
either.  Most  farmers  are  willing  to  face 
up  to  the  realities.  My  State  is  about  as 
rural  as  any  State  in  America,  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  all  farmers  are  going 
to  be  happy  with  what  happens  on  the 
Senate  floor  or  happy  with  the  adminis- 
tration or  happy  with  the  House  bill,  but 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lems in  American  agriculture  are  inter- 
est rates.  Inflation,  and  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  Federal  spending,  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

We  can  go  on  and  do  business  as  usual, 
and  that  is  what  we  would  be  doing  in 
effect  because  since  we  passed  884,  we 
have  been  told,  I  think  in  the  right  way, 
that  the  administration  cannot  support 
that  bill  So  I  am  going  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  If  I  may  respond 
for  just  a  moment  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  we  are  not  asking  to 
do  business  as  usual.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  go  to  70  percent  of  parity,  a  level  that 
has  never  been  reached  before  in  the 
30-odd-year  history  of  the  program.  We 
are  not  asking  for  the  moon.  We  are  ask- 
ing for  a  level  that  is  lower  than  has  ever 
been  reached  before. 

It  really  is  unclear  to  me  what  the  cost 
of  those  programs  is.  I  see  so  many  dif- 
ferent figures.  One  of  the  sets  of  figures  I 
saw  showed  there  was  onlv  a  si  00  million 
difference  between  our  program  and  the 
administration-recommended  program 
on  the  costs  over  several  years. 

The  Senator  knows  that  we  are  ne- 
gotiable. This  position  is  not  locked  in 
concrete.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  like  to  assure  us  there  will 
be  an  annual  adjustment  at  70  percent 
of  parity,  just  an  annual,  not  a  semi- 
annual adjustment,  and  we  would  ac- 
cept that.  But  that  would  be  quite  a 
concession,  quite  a  concession  from  last 
May  when  we  negotiated  S.  884,  quite  a 
concession  from  any  level  that  has  ever 
been  achieved  in  the  farm  community. 
But  to  just  say  that  we  will  not  have 
any  adjustment  at  all,  that  inflation  is 
going  to  be  able  to  eat  us  up.  that  the 


small  farmers  of  our  States  are  going 
to  be  defenseless  against  the  ravages  of 
inflation  is  something  that  we  cannot 
agree  to  and,  as  a  result,  we  must  ask 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  adjust  his  amendment  so  as  to 
assure  an  annual  adjustment  that  we 
would  be  happy  to  accept  on  our  side? 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  am  thinking  about 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  business  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  great  admira- 
t.on  and  respect  for  that  success,  does 
the  Senator  have  any  Idea  what  kind  of 
inflationary  impact  his  amendment 
would  have? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  What  kind  of  an 
inflationary  Impact?  Inflationary  from 
the  standpoint  of  adding  to  the  deflcit, 
adding  to  the  spending  levels  of  the 
Government?  It  is  hard,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  to  know  exactly  what  that  is. 
The  figures  have  been  just  all  over  the 
lot. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  can  appreciate  that, 
but  knowing  what  the  Senator  knows, 
on  the  basis  of  comparing  his  amend- 
ment with  mine,  would  it  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
be  much  more  inflationary  or  more  in- 
flationary than  mine? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Oh,  Senator,  as 
you  know  we  could  argue  about  that  for 
awhile.  If  we  keep  the  farm  sector  of 
our  economy  and  rural  America  as  a  rule 
somewhat  more  healthy.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  has  an  inflationary  impact: 
no.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  WeU.  In  fact,  when  you 
talk  about  health — you  did  not  answer 
the  question.  Do  you  believe  the  chances 
are  that  your  amendment  is  much  more 
inflationary  than  mine;  is  some  more 
inflationary  than  mine? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  do  not  believe. 
Senator,  that  my  amendment  is  infla- 
tionary. Inflationary  would  mean  that 
it  would  increase  the  public  debt;  infla- 
tionary would  mean  that  as  a  result  the 
Government  would  have  to  go  to  the 
money  market  and  dry  up  a  still  larger 
percentage  of  the  funds;  inflationary 
means  that  we  would  have  a  negative 
effect  on  the  deflcit.  and  I  am  not  sure 
what  would  cause  that  more.  Would  it 
be  caused  more  by  the  possibility  that 
my  program  would  spend  a  little  more 
than  yours  or  would  the  cause  of  infla- 
tion be  more  enhanced  by  the  lack  of  tax 
revenues  from  the  rural  side  of  America, 
thereby  increasing  the  deficit  in  that 
manner? 

I  asked  the  Senator  a  little  while  ago 
if  he  would  like  to  change  his  amend- 
ment to  assure  the  annual  adjustment 
at  70  percent  of  parity.  That  would  be 
in  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  accept  that  and  withdraw 
my  amendment  in  that  case. 

Mr.   JEPSEN.   WeU,   as   I   read   and 
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understand  my  amendment,  we  are  pro- 
vldmg  the  latitude  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  Frovide  lor  somewhere 
between  70  and  90  percent.  We  guarantee 
a  floor,  a  bottom  of  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight by  way  of  an  actual  dollar  and 
cents  flgure.  I  say.  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think,  in  the  Interest  of  entering  into 
a  partnership  with  the  new  climate  we 
have  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  way  of  being  a  friend  of  the  farmer, 
that  this  amendment  speaks  for  Itself 
and  we  essentially  have  that. 

My  amendment  will  help  dairy  pro- 
ducers to  work  out  their  problems  of 
excessive  supplies.  In  the  long  run.  all 
good,  sound,  prudent  business  people  will 
understand  what  they  must  do. 

I  have  talked  to  dairy  farmers  who 
said  they  realize  there  has  been  some 
overproduction;  that  there  is  right  now. 
And  whether  you  say:  What  comes  first, 
the  chicken  or  the  egg?  We  are  over- 
producing or  we  are  consuming  less, 
whatever  it  Is— I  am  willing  to  step  out 
and  step  up  front  and  appear  on  TV.  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  drinking  a  glass  of 
milk.  I  drink  one  every  morning  and  I 
drink  one  every  evening.  I  would  be  glad 
to  double  my  consumption  and  urge 
everybody  else  to  do  that,  too.  That  will 
help  the  dairy  industry.  So  I  am  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  and  urging  that  now. 
That  is  a  positive  way  to  get  at  things. 

That  is  also  the  way  we  have  to  start 
solving  our  problems  in  America  today, 
by  all  joining  in  and  building  a  "can  do" 
attitude.  Let  us  go  and  do  something 
about  it.  But  we  cannot  do  something 
about  it  by  artificially  containing  and 
jacking  up  something  that,  frankly,  has 
produced  a  very,  very  serious  problem 
exists  in  the  dairy  industry  and  the  dairy 
support  industry  now.  It  will  jeopardize 
possibly,  the  long-range  future  if,  indeed, 
we  are  going  to  continue  on  to  a  point 
where  it  is  such  a  burden  that  we  will 
come  through  with  either  legislation  or 
action  that  will  strip  it  considerably, 
rather  than,  as  my  amenL.iient,  frank- 
ly, does,  which  is  to  help  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

The  co3t  of  my  amendment  is  about  $1 
billion  less  than  the  current  provision 
of  S.  884  over  the  4-year  life  of  the  bill. 
It  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  twin  ob- 
jectives of  providing  adequate  support 
for  the  farm  dairy  industry  and  reduc- 
ing the  budg-et  outlays.  That  is  what  we 
arc  talking  about.  The  dairy  farmers  are 
wilhng  to  do  their  share.  We  are  asking 
them  to  give  in  just  a  little  here  and  join 
all  other  Americans  in  trying  to  get  this 
economy  under  control. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  will 
recall.  I  think,  that  my  amendment  does, 
indeed,  ask  the  farmer  to  do  his  share. 
We  are  going  to  go  to  70  percent  of 
parity.  In  the  event  that  inflation  con- 
tinues at  the  rate  projected,  that  will 
mean,  in  midyear,  65  percent  of  parity 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  should  we 
accept  the  once-annual  adjustment.  So, 
Indeed,  these  are  levels  that  have  never 
been  reached  before.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
traordinary surplus. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  correcting  my 
flgure.  I  thought  it  was  13.5  billion 
pounds  on  a  fluid  basis  of  milk.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  says  it  is  12.6.  and 
that  this  Is  not  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
was  in  1962  when  it  was  11.2.  We  only 
have  to  go  to  75  percent  of  parity  in 
order  to  adjust  that  difference. 

In  any  case,  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
consider  my  suggestion  that  he  make  the 
70  percent  mandatory  and  that  it  oc- 
cur once  a  year.  I  will  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept that  amendment  in  that  case. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
fallback  position  in  the  event  he  should 
lose?  ^,  , 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Who  knows?  I  think 
we  all  have  fallback  positions,  I  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  be  helpful  to  us 
if  we  knew  what  it  was. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  has 
been  one  of  the  best  f  allerbackers  around 
here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well.  I  have  had  more 
practice. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  has 
had  quite  a  bit  of  practice. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  Never  in  the  major- 
ity; we  used  to  do  more  of  it  on  the 
minority  side.  But  now  we  have  an  addi- 
tion: When  we  fall  back,  we  fall  further. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  understand  that 
my  distinguished  friend  and  cosponsor 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  wlshes  to  speak  on  the  bill, 
and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  have  been  enjoying  this  discussion 
very  much.  I  think  that,  since  we  came 
back  about  a  week  ago.  I  have  been  in  at 
least  a  dozen  meetings  in  which  we  have 
tried  to  reach  some  common  ground  be- 
tween these  two  positions  that  we  are 
faced  with  right  now.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  presented  the 
latest  offer  that  came  to  us  from  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  attempted  to  amend  that, 
essentially,  by  substituting  virtually  the 
same  language  that  is  in  S.  884.  That  is 
what  the  majority  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  agreed  to  last  May.  And  I 
think  it  is  well  worthwhile  remembering 
that  that,  in  itself,  represented  a  con- 
siderable scaling  down  from  what  the 
dairy  price  support  program  was.  But 
now  we  are  faced  with  those  two  posi- 
tions, one  or  the  other. 

I  think  all  of  us  were  hoping  there 
would  be  some  common  ground,  some- 
place in  between,  that  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  providing  at  least  some 
minimal  support  for  our  dairy  producers 
and  at  the  same  time  not  be  too  onerous 
on  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Obviously,  up  to  this  minute,  we 
have  not  arrived  at  that  particular  place. 
So  I  think,  given  that  circumstance.  I 
would  have  to  recommend  that  we  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Minnesota;  that 
we  recognize  that  when  we  passed  S.  509 


earUer  this  year,  back  in  March,  we 
saved  the  Treasury  then  some  $160  mil- 
lion out  of  the  dairy  program,  o.  t>o%,  as 
originally  presented  and  as  now  in  the 
bill,  will  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  more  than  would  have  been  saved 
without  those  provisions.  They  are  not 
bountiful  by  any  means,  but  they  are 
adequate,  and  I  think  they  are  re- 
sponsible. 

But  the  points  of  contention  between 
the  administration  and  those  Senators 
supporting  the  S.  884  dairy  program  are 
really  small  in  comparison  with  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Farm  cash  receipts  from  dairy  will  be 
approximately  $20  bUlion  in  the  1981-82 
marketing  year.  And  the  difference  in 
cost  between  the  provisions  of  S.  884 — or 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is 
suggesting — and  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  amounts  to  about  $40 
million  in  1982.  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfQce  estimates. 

And  here  again  we  have  had  some  dis- 
agreements, some  misunderstandings, 
about  actual  cost  figures.  That  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
this  past  week  of  considerations  and 
negotiations — this  moving  target  of 
figures  that  we  are  shooting  at  all  the 
time.  There  is  one  thing,  I  think,  we  can 
say  about  these  figures,  regardless  of 
what  happens  here  today  or  what  is  in 
this  final  bill:  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  miscalculated,  if  the 
amendment  he  is  proposing  is  enacted 
and  the  figures  are  not  correct  and  the 
costs  soar  far  beyond  what  we  are  antici- 
pating now,  then  we  will  be  back  here 
before  the  end  of  this  4-year  bill  to  do 
something  about  that  situation.  I  think 
the  dairy  industry  recognizes  that  we 
have  to  move  toward  a  bettef  balance  of 
supply  and  demand.  And  if  that  does  not 
occur  under  whatever  we  do  here,  that 
problem  will  be  addressed,  in  my  judg- 
ment, very  quickly.  We  will  be  back  here 
making  the  necessary  amendments. 

And  the  same  is  true  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  If  he 
has  miscalculated,  if  the  provisions  that 
he  has  recommended  cause  great  difiB- 
culty,  great  dislocation  In  the  dairy  In- 
dustry, If  dairymen  are  driven  out  of 
business,  if  the  milk  supply  falls,  then 
we  will  be  back  making  those  adjust- 
ments, too. 

So  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  locking  ourselves  Into  concrete 
as  far  as  what  the  total  cost  of  this 
program  might  be.  And  we  are  dealing 
with  some  very  nebulous  figures.  We 
just  cannot  put  our  finger — and  neither 
can  the  administration  or  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office — on  the  exact 
amounts  that  any  of  these  proposals  are 
going  to  cost. 

Now  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  circumstances  wouid  provide  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  prevails,  and 
that  is,  first  of  all.  we  maintain  a  mecha- 
nism that  generally  has  been  successful. 
It  got  too  costly;  we  know  that  and  the 
industry  recognizes  that,  and  the  adjust- 
ments were  made.  But  the  mechanism 
has  done  pretty  well.  And  I  am  not  sure 


we  ought  to  throw  that  out  right  now  to 
meet  the  particular  situation  that  we  are 
taced  with  concerning  the  budget,  par- 
ticularly when  there  ^-e  tools  avauaole 
to  do  something  about  It. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  might  well  provide  a 
little  incentive  for  the  administration  to 
get  out  and  do  something  with  this  sur- 
plus, to  enter  into  some  aggressive  sales 
and  export  plans  that  will  help  lower 
those  stocks  and  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  and  bring  the  program  better 
into  balance. 

So.  for  that  reason,  and  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  these  two  po- 
sitions, I  ttiink  oar  better  coarse  at  tnis 
point  Is  to  stay  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  then  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  whatever  might 
happen  if  we  get  into  a  situation  that 
requires  some  additional  adjustment 
down  the  road. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we,  indeed,  can  come  back  and  that 
we  are  not  locking  it  into  concrete.  How- 
ever, two-thirds  of  the  dairy  farms  of 
our  country  have  already  gone  the  way 
of  so  many  things  and  they  cannot  be 
brought  back  and  belore  we  conaemn 
more  of  these  farmers  to  an  auction  I 
want  to  maintain  the  program  as  I  am 
suggesting. 

i  yieia  lo  my  colleague  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Boschwitz.  I  do  so, 
obviously,  with  concern  for  the  farm- 
ers of  my  own  State  but,  also  looking 
at  this  as  a  national  farm  bill.  Basically, 
I  think  the  farm  bill  we  reported  out  of 
committee  went  far  enough.  In  fact.  I 
thought  it  made  too  much  of  a  cut  in 
the  dairy  program,  even  as  it  came  out 
of  committee.  But  I  also  realized — both 
as  a  Senator  from  a  dairy  producing 
State,  Vermont,  and  as  a  Senator  hold- 
ing an  office  where  we  have  to  reflect 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country— that, 
of  course,  there  are  going  to  have  to  be 
cuts  made,  in  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity, 
in  all  farm  programs. 

When  you  look  at  what  the  cuts  were 
made,  Mr.  President,  our  farm  bill  set 
the  parity  at  between  70  and  90 
percent,  but  it  allowed  for  a  70-percent 
level  to  respond  to  increased  purchases 
of  dairy  products. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  Is 
presenting  an  administration  proposal. 
The  administration  proposal  really  is  a 
last-minute  attempt  to  change  all  the 
work  done  by  the  committee  on  the 
dairy  section.  In  fact,  there  have  been,  as 
Senator  Huddleston  mentionea  earlier, 
a  number  of  last-minute  or  last-ditch  at- 
tempts by  the  administration  to  change 
just  about  all  the  work  that  we  did  In  the 
committee  on  the  farm  bill. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  committee.  In  a  biparti- 
san effort,  had  day  after  day  of  meet- 
ings and  markups  on  all  the  various  farm 
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programs — not  just  dairy,  not  just  wheat, 
not  just  com,  not  just  peanuts,  not  just 
soybeans,  all  the  programs — in  trying  to 
reach  a  conclusion  that  would  save 
money  for  American  taxpayers  at  the 
same  time  it  maintained  some  kind  of 
stability  in  our  farm  programs.  That  is 
a  stability  that  has  been  sadly  lack- 
ing, a  stability  that  was  just  beginning 
to  show  up  in  our  farm  programs,  a 
stability  that  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  maintain  not  only  individual 
family  farms  but,  also,  that  ability  not 
only  to  feed  ourselves  but  to  be  able  to 
export  food  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  see 
what  a  devastating  effect  our  inability 
to  produce  the  energy  we  need  in  this 
country  has  had  our  own  national  secur- 
ity, can  you  imagine  how  devastating  it 
would  be  on  America  if  we  were  no  longer 
able  to  feed  ourselves  but  actually  had 
to  depend  on  other  countries  and  had 
to  import  food  from  them — countries 
whose  interests  may  be  inimical  to  that 
of  the  United  States? 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  administration  has  proposed  would 
freeze  the  dairy  price,  for  example,  at 
$13.10  and  keep  it  frozen  no  matter  what 
the  parity  level  may  be.  That  means, 
quite  frankly,  that  dairy  farmers  could 
be  faced  with  a  parity  level  of  aroimd 
55  percent  inside  of  4  years.  I  know  what 
that  would  do  in  Vermont.  It  would  de- 
stroy most  of  the  family  farms  in  Ver- 
mont and  that  prime  agricultural  land 
would  be  lost  forever  to  some  other  use. 
It  would  mean  the  same  thing  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  a  lot  of  other 
States. 

Our  dairy  program  is  operating  right 
now  at  80  percent  of  parity  and  the  com- 
mittee-reported bill  does  allow  for  70 
percent  of  parity.  That  is  a  major  change 
In  the  program.  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
that  chcmge  a  chance  to  work.  We  rec- 
ognize the  problems  in  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. I  have  told  farmers  in  my  State, 
as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  in  our  own 
States,  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
expect  changes,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  expect  cuts.  I  support  realistic,  rea- 
sonable cuts,  whether  they  are  popular 
or  unpopular.  But  let  us  go  with  the  cuts 
we  talked  about  in  the  farm  bill  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  work.  We  negotiated 
this,  arrived  at  it  as  a  bipartisan  solution. 
Let  us  give  it  a  chance  to  see  if  it  can 
work. 

The  administration  amendment  really 
is  a  raw  deal  for  our  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers. Again,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  parochial, 
but  you  l03k  at  the  farmers  in  Vormont— 
we  have  basically  small  farms  and  very 
conservative  people.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
most  Republican  State  in  the  Nation.  Our 
farmers  are  cautious.  They  hold  down 
their  production,  they  keep  careful  ac- 
count of  their  budgets.  These  farmers 
see  some  pretty  bad  economic  times 
ahead.  I  simply  cannot  add  to  their  prob- 
lems by  supporting  a  last-minute  admin- 
istration attempt  to  balance  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  our  dairy  farmers. 

As  I  said  before,  I  see  this  bill  as  a  more 
bipartisan  measure.  It  is  the  result  of 
hours  of  work,  days  of  work,  morning, 
noon,  and  night  of  work  from  both  Re- 


publicans and  Democrats.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  bring  us  back  to  what  is  basically 
the  position  that  we  worked  out  in  the 
committee,  an  attempt  to  support  the 
administration  on  their  budget  cuts,  but 
also  to  have  a  realistic  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  bill.  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
if  he  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  still  have  the  floor  and  I  yield  to 
the     Senator     from     Oklahoma     (Mr. 

BOREN)  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East)  .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Did  the  Senator  irom  Min- 
nesota have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  the  last  Senator 
to  have  been  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Not  that  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference to  me,  because  I  yielded  back, 
anyway,  but  I  assumed  the  floor  had  been 
yielded  to  me  at  the  time  I  spoke. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  care,  Mr.  President,  but  he  did 
not  see  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  here 
and  I  wonder  how  he  did  that. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  had  yielded  the  floor 
and  I  understood  at  the  time  I  was 
speaking  that  the  floor  had  been  yielded 
to  me,  Mr.  P'^sident. 

The  PRJ  .: :  INQ  OFFICER.  The  floor 
cannot  be  yielded  by  one  Senator  to  an- 
other. The  floor  can  only  be  obtained  by 
recognition  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  that  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Senator  emphasizes 
that  my  amendment  would  mean  there 
would  be  no  adjustment  in  support  prices 
for  2  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  No;  I  think  the  Senator 
may  have  been  listening  to  one  of  the 
other  Senators.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Did  the  Senator  say  that 
there  would  be  an  adjustment  in  the 
price  support  levels  from  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  said  that, 
according  to  this  Senator's  calculations, 
in  4  years,  dairy  farmers  could  be  facing 
a  parity  level  of  approximately  55  per- 
cent. It  is  the  same  position  that  the 
Senator  took  in  the  informal  discussions 
that  we  had  earlier  among  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  On  what  basis  does  the 
Senator  make  that  statement?  Actually, 
if  the  Senator  assumes  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  will  exceed  $750  million— 
that  is  the  only  way  and  only  then  can 


the  price  go  down  to  $13.10  a  hundred- 
weight. To  this  point  in  time,  it  is  con- 
siderably above  70  percent  of  parity.  I 
am  trying  to  tmd  out  on  what  basis  the 
Senator  was  making  his  statement  that 
we  would  have  65  percent  of  parity  in  4 
years. 

I  do  not  know  where  these  statements 
come  from,  but  they  are  coming  like  pop- 
corn here  in  the  last  couple  of  hours.  I 
expect  some  explanation  as  to  their 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  industry,  un- 
der my  amendment,  can  assure  itself  of 
an  increase  by  bringing  its  costs  to  the 
Treasury  down  below  $750  million.  On 
the  bottom  line,  that  is  very  simple, 
$750  million — In  no  event  less  than 
$13.10  per  hundredweight.  That  is  a  far 
cry  from  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  essentially  alluding  to  about 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  care  to  tell  us  what 
level  of  parity  he  would  see  in  4  years 
under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  do  not  have  a  crystal 
ball  any  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  does.  We  are  trying  to  provide 
a  way  to  bring  about  an  economic  re- 
covery in  this  coimtry  from  the  near 
disaster,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  now 
stand.  To  do  so,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  in  keeping  with  the  objec- 
tive of  doing  just  that  and  providing  ade- 
quate support.  My  amendment  provides 
the  latitude  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  between  70-  and  80- 
percent  parity  support,  with  a  $13.10  per- 
hundredweight  floor,  no  matter  what.  No 
less  than  that.  It  is  certainly  in  keeping 
with  the  objective  of  providing  adequate 
support  and  reducing  budget  outlays. 

Those  are  the  upfront,  on-top-of-the- 
table,  candid,  honest,  simple,  straight- 
forward facts  of  this  amendment. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  time 
when  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
helpful  in  most  cases  on  cutting  costs, 
trying  to  bring  reality  to  some  of  the 
Government  expenditures,  and  that  Is 
what  we  are  looking  at  here. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  administration's  proposals 
here.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  various  eco- 
nomic prognostications  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

When  they  first  sought  suooort  for  the 
budget  they  were  predicting  Federal 
Treasury  bills  around  7  percent  this  time 
of  year,  or  slightly  beyond  this  time. 
That.  I  believe,  wps  predicted  by  an  ad- 
ministration member  known  as  "Rosie 
Scenario."  It  did  not  oulte  work.  That  is 
now  chaneed  to  10  percent,  which  is  still 
not  about  to  work. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  the  same  things  I  have  said 
before,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
said  them  even  stronger  today:  We 
would  have  to  have  a  pretty  flat  level  of 
inflation  or  a  very  significant  cut  in  in- 
flation, not  only  in  infiation  but  also  in 
interest  rates,  to  make  this  thing  work 
r^t  anywhere  near  what  the  administra- 
iion  predicted. 

I  am  not  willing  to  gamble  that 
"Rosie"  is  riRht  in  this  regard.  In  repre- 
senting the  farmers  of  Vermont.  I  real- 
ize that  the  administration,  which  has 
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been  wrong  In  many  areas  and  which  Is 
suffering  a  bit  of  an  economic  credibility 
gap  at  this  point,  as  it  faces  the  largest 
deficits  in  the  Nation's  history,  is  going 
to  be  wrong  in  this  one. 

In  any  event,  I  am  not  too  sure  what 
the  parliamentary  situation  Is,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  are  Intruding  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from.  Oklahoma,  and  I  yield  the 

floor-  -^    « 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  restore  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
as  originally  reported  by  the  committee 
as  they  apply  to  price  supports  for  dairy 
products. 

I  share  the  concerns  that  have  been 
voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  that 
imder  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  there  is  no  guarantee  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  adjustments.  If  any, 
over  the  next  3  years  to  keep  the  parity 
value  of  the  price  of  dairy  products  from 
falling  far  below  the  70-percent  level. 

I  basically  support  the  provisions  of 
S.  884  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  not  only  in  this  instance  but 
also  across  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  which  we  will 
consider  this  year  Is  the  1981  farm  bill— 
the  bill  now  pending  before  us  today. 
I  hope  that  every  Senator  will  be  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  next  few  days 
we  will  be  adopting  policies  which  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  largest 
industry  and  biggest  employer  In  this 
country,  American  agriculture.  Any  of 
our  efforts  to  revive  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy will  depend  upon  the  future  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  agriculture  economy. 
It  is  Imperative  that  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  enact  a  sound  and 
strong  farm  program. 

While  the  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee Is  not  perfect  by  any  means.  It  does 
provide  a  framework  which  will  allow 
our  farmers  to  remain  in  business.  As  we 
heard  yesterday  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Senator  Helms,  the  committee  spent 
many  hours  fashioning  a  bipartisan  farm 
bill  package. 

Serious  and  painstaking  consideration 
was  given  to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
everyone  Interested  In  farm  legislation. 
Compromises  were  made  In  order  to  min- 
imize the  cost  of  this  bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  some  semblance  of  security 
for  American  agriculture.  S.  884,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  is  a  balanced 
and  carefully  crafted  compromise  worked 
out  in  more  than  25  4-hour  markup  ses- 
sions of  the  committee. 

After  reporting  the  bill,  several  of  us 
on  the  committee  joined  Senator  Helms 
and  Senator  Huddleston  in  pledging  our 
support  to  the  bill  being  considered  to- 
day. At  that  time,  we  urged  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
offer  any  amendments  which  would  un- 
dermine this  legislation.  It  was  pointed 
out  then  that  the  adoption  of  such 
amendments  would  endanger  the  wholo 
concept  of  omnibus  farm  legislation  and 
the  structure  of  the  Nation's  farm  com- 
modity programs. 


As  late  as  August  24,  a  letter  from  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  was  sent  to 
150  agribusiness  and  farm  groups  solicit- 
ing their  support  for  S.  884. 1,  for  one,  do 
not  take  commitments  lightly  and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  be  a  part  of  any  effort  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  American  farmer. 
I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  by 
changes  that  have  been  suggested  In  the 
committee  bUl.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  the  bUl,  which  was  a  fairly 
good  one  before  we  recessed,  now  needs 
to  be  overhauled.  , 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  s 
idea  of  modifying  the  bUl  is  to  make  it 
wesJter.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  argument 
being  used  Is  that  because  the  farmer  Is 
in  even  worse  shape  than  was  thought, 
we  should  cut  the  farm  program  more. 
As  farm  financial  conditions  deteriorate, 
some  respond  to  the  crisis  by  saying  that 
we  should  do  less  to  help  the  farmer. 

The  excuse  seems  to  be  that  farm 
prices  are  low  and  are  less  favorable 
than  was  previously  forecast  and.  there- 
fore, we  should  help  our  farmers  by  tak- 
ing away  what  little  protection  was  pro- 
vided by  the  original  bill. 

All  of  us  have  had  experience  with 
phantom  budget  numbers  which  thrive 
in  this  town.  I  have  seen  many  cost  esti- 
mates on  this  bUl,  and  they  all  are  dif- 
ferent. For  example,  last  week,  within 
the  space  of  3  days,  I  received  three  dif- 
ferent cost  estimates  for  this  bill.  Which 
numbers  should  we  believe?  Your  guess 
Is  as  good  as  mine. 

But,  let  me  give  some  real  numbers. 
Net  farm  Income  In  1980  feU  to  about 
$20  billion,  down  sharply  from  1978  and 
1979,  but  when  this  $20  billion  is  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  farmers  received  less 
in  income  than  they  have  at  any  time 
since  1934. 

Wheat  prices  have  declined  sharply 
since  November  1980,  and  they  are  now 
16  percent  lower  than  they  were  9 
months  ago.  USDA  has  estimated  1981 
production  costs  at  $5.32  per  bushel,  or 
45  percent  more  than  farmers  are  cur- 
rently receiving  for  their  wheat. 

We  not  only  have  a  problem  with 
dairy;  we  have  a  problem  across  the 
board  in  terms  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Cattlemen  are  going  broke,  suffer- 
ing from  20  percent  interest  rates.  In 
summation.  It  is  basically  the  same  old 
song,  second  verse,  of  farm  costs  con- 
tinuing to  go  up  and  farm  commodity 
prices  continuing  to  go  down. 

The  growing  crisis  in  agriculture  can 
be  demonstrated  by  one  statistic,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  think  long  and 
hard  about  what  this  statistic  means. 
Thirty  years  ago,  total  farm  debt  and 
annual  net  farm  income  were  about 
equal.  We  had  at  that  time  an  imad- 
justed  figure  of  approximately  $13  bil- 
lion annual  net  farm  income  and  $12 
billion  total  farm  debt  in  tiais  country— 
equaUty  between  annual  farm  income 
and  total  farm  debt.  That  was  30  years 
ago. 

Today,  total  farm  debt  exceeds  annual 
net  farm  income  by  10  times— roughly 
$20  billion  of  annual  net  farm  income 
versus  $200  billion  of  farm  debt.  In  30 
years,  we  have  gone  from  equality  of  an- 
nual farm  Income  with  total  farm  debt — 
equality  of  those  two  figures— to  a  ten- 


fold relationship  of  debt  b3lng  10  times 
the  size  of  annual  farm  income. 

With  commodity  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production  and  interest  rates  at  20 
percent,  we  are  fast  approacliing  the  time 
at  which  the  burden  can  no  longer  be 
managed.  This  could  lead  to  a  collapse 
of  appreciated  land  values,  which  alone 
have  allowed  the  farmer  a  bare  return 
on  a  lifetime  of  labor. 

If  we  aUow  this  breaking  point  to  be 
reached,  the  famUy  farm  structure  of 
agriculture,  with  ownership  by  Individ- 
uals Instead  of  corporations,  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  any  of  us  to 
back  away  from  American  agriculture. 
Instead,  I  suggest  we  bow  our  backs  and 
stand  side-by-side  with  the  American 
farmer  who  provides  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  our  economic  and  social  well-be- 
ing. ^  .      . 

There  are  those  who  want  to 
write  a  farm  bill  with  absolutely  no 
budgetary  Impact.  It  can  be  done.  How- 
ever, as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out  recently  in  a  discussion, 
there  is  only  one  drawback  to  such  a 
bill:  It  will  be  of  absolutely  no  help  to 
the  farmers.  In  the  past  few  days.  I  have 
felt  that  there  were  those  who  were  push- 
ing the  administration  to  write  such  a 
bill.  To  call  it  a  "farm  bill"  would  be 
to  engage  in  false  labeling.  Such  pro- 
posals would  more  honestly  be  titled. 
"The  Farm  Liquidation  Act  of  1981." 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  American 
agriculture  and  our  farmers  deserve  a 
better  deal  than  they  have  been  getting. 
I  intend  to  do  my  best  to  fight  off  the 
expected  attempts  to  weaken  or  com- 
pletely ignore  the  work  that  was  done  by 
those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bipartisan 
farm  bill  of  1981  and  supporting  efforts 
to  return  the  provisions  to  the  original 
form  and  in  this  case  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  return  the  provisions  of  S.  884  as  they 
apply  to  the  dairy  program. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  not  in  the  Chamber, 
and  I  promised  that  I  would  protect  his 
Interests,  so  I  plan  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  want  him  to  be 
here  for  the  announcement. 

So  I  will  just  say  a  few  words  while  we 
are  waiting  for  Senator  Boschwitz. 

I  certainly  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  again  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  we  have  gone 
through  this  before  because  It  Is  always 
difficult  In  farm  legislation,  particularly 
difficult  for  the  first  time  that  we  have 
had  some  budget  constraints  to  consider. 


I  spent  some  time  in  my  State  during 
the  recess  talking  with  a  number  of 
farmers.  Some  of  them  agree  with  what 
we  are  doing  and  some  disagree.  Some 
were  more  concerned  honestly  about  In- 
fiation and  Interest  rates  than  about 
what  we  might  do  for  them,  and  I  under- 
score "do  for  them."  with  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  most  farmers  are  probably 
saying.  "The  one  thing  we  do  not  need 
is  more  credit,  more  inflation,  higher 
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Interest  rates,  more  regulation,  more 
Government,"  and  they  are  suggesting 
this  to  us  directly  or  Indirectly.  Some, 
of  course,  want  higher  loan  rates  and 
some  want  higher  target  prices,  and  some 
do  not. 

It  seems  to  me  our  obligation  Is  to 
provide  some  protection  for  the  farmer. 

We  believe  we  have  done  this,  at  least 
I  believe.  In  the  target  price  concept. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  do  not.  We  will 
have  a  vote  on  that  later.  But  if  the  loan 
rates  were  higher,  I  would  say  maybe  we 
do  not  need  target  prices.  Unfortunately, 
In  the  wheat-producing  States,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  others,  we  are  going 
to  have  some  exposure  to  target  prices 
this  year  because  we  are  sort  of  reaping 
the  rewards  of  the  grain  embargo  of 
January  4,  1980.  and  that  is  Just  now 
coming  home  to  roost  as  far  as  the  wheat 
producer  is  concerned.  It  could  cost  up 
to  a  half  billion  dollars  in  payments. 

My  farmers  for  the  most  part  do  not 
want  Federal  payments.  They  want  to 
make  a  profit  in  the  marketplace 
whether  they  be  a  dairy  farmer,  a  wheat 
farmer,  a  com  farmer,  a  soybean  farm- 
er, or  whatever. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  now  returned  to  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  indicated  before  he  left  that 
I  would  not  make  any  motion  in  his 
absence.  Unless  there  is  someone  who 
wishes  to  debate  it  further,  if  it  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
I  shall  move  to  table  his  amendment  im- 
less  he  wishes  to  debate  It  further. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  do  not  know  that 
debating  it  further  reaUy  would  achieve 
anything,  so  I  will  not  debate  at  least 
this  amendment  further.  Perhaps  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  after  the  motion  to 
table  to  discuss  at  some  length  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  say.  Anally,  this  morning  the  Finance 
Committee  had  the  dubious  distinction 
of  voting  out  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceUing  of  $1,089  trillion.  U  Senators  do 
not  think  we  are  In  trouble  in  this  coun- 
try, I  wish  to  see  how  everyone  is  going 
to  vote  on  the  debt  celling  when  it  is 
trotted  out  about  next  week  when  we 
keep  adding  more  spending  and  creating 
more  debt.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  follow 
and  Interesting  for  me  to  follow  also, 
for  that  matter,  to  see  what  happens. 

I  Just  tell  Senators  that  we  Just  ex- 
ceeded the  trillion-dollar  mark.  We  made 
history  today  in  the  Finance  Committee 
by  a  very  close  vote.  In  fact,  it  was  so 
close  we  had  to  get  the  thing  voted  out 
before  the  absentees  voted.  That  is  how 
close  It  was. 

I  Just  suggest  that  there  Is  one  thing 
to  vote  for  more  spending,  but  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  vote  today  for  the  things 
we  voted  to  spend. 

On  that  basis  I  feel  certain  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  hw  made  a  great  argu- 
ment. The  dairy  producers  in  this  coun- 
try deserve  all  the  support  they  can  have 
but  what  th%y  really  wish  I  think  is  less 
interest  rates  and  less  Inflation,  and  we 
are  not  going  U)  have  that  if  we  add  $1 
billion  to  the  cost  of  this  program  which 
Is  what  his  amendment  would  do. 

Going  back  to  S.  884,  we  did  write  a 


good  bill  and  a  lot  of  people  spent  a  lot 
of  time.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  on 
S.  884.  We  could  have  passed  it  fairly 
easy,  I  asume.  m  the  Chamber,  except 
for  one  thing:  It  costs  too  much  money, 
and  so  we  have  gone  back  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  and  I  think  for  the  most  part  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  impact  of  that 
original  provision  by  $1  billion  or  more. 

This  is  not  an  attack  or  directed  at 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  or  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  but  I  do  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufDclent  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslst)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  would  vote  "nav." 

Mr.  (CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca).  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has 
not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53 

nays  41,  as  follows: 

(RoIIcaU  Vote  No.  354  Leg.  J 
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Armstrong 
BAker 
Blden 
Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
C&nnoo 
Cbafee 
Cochran 
Cranston 
DeConclAl 
Denton 
Dlxoo 
Dole 

Domenld 
East 
Darn 
Olenn 
Gold  water 


Abditor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Chiles 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

nan  forth 

Dodd 


Oorton 

Murkowskl 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Pel 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Helms 

Roth 

HolUngs 

Rudman 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Kaasebaum 

Stevens 

lA.xalt 

Svmms 

Lone 

Thurmond 

Lugv 

Tower 

Mathtas 

Tsongu 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

McClure 

Warner 

Mitchell 

Weicker 

NAYS-41 

Durenberger 

Metzanbaum 

E^ag.eton 

Moynlhan 

Exon 

Nunn 

Pord 

Presser 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

HeLns 

Pryor 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Jackson 

Sar  banes 

Johnston 

Saaser 

Kasten 

Specter 

Leahy 

Stemmis 

Levin 

Zorlnsky 

Melcher 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
aunendment  No.  358  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPoEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  correct.  May 
we  please  have  order  in  the  Senate?  We 
shall  not  proceed  until  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate.  We  do  not  currently  have 
order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
Senators  did  not  hear  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  not  proceed  until  we  have  order. 
Will  those  Senators  who  are  not  conduct- 
ing business  please  leave  the  well? 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Wallop)  has  a  statement  he 
wishes  to  present  to  the  Senate  which  I 
th=nk  will  be  of  interest  and  concern  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  the  floor  and  he 
is  entitled  to  be  heard. 


NOT  VOTINO— « 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy  Stafford 

Orasoley  Matsunmga  Williams 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRESENTATION  OF 
TAPE  RECORDING  EVIDENCE  CON- 
CERNING SENATOR  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask,  if  I  may,  to  have  the  close  attention 
of  Senators  for  Just  a  moment. 

In  conjunction  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senate  leadership  yesterday  con- 
cerning the  resolution  to  expel  Senator 
WiLLUMs,  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
has  prepared  a  schedule  of  presentations 
of  the  tape  recording  evidence  received 
by  the  committee  during  the  adjudica- 
tory hearings  held  in  July. 

In  order  to  assist  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  reaching  a  careful  and  in- 
formed decision  on  this  matter,  the 
Ethics  Committee  will  replay  the  audio 
and  video  tapes  in  two  different  formats. 
First,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  of  next  week  (September  21,  23, 
and  25)  there  will  be  two  identical  pres- 
entations each  day  of  tape  recordings 
made  while  Senator  Williams  was  pres- 
ent. Second,  on  Tuesday,  September  29, 
and  again  on  Thursday,  October  1,  we 
will  make  available  a  presentation  of  all 
of  the  tape  recording  evidence  utilized  in 
the  committee  hearings  that  was  not 
played  during  the  previous  week's  pres- 
entations. The  times  and  locations  for 
the  nresentations.  and  the  list  of  tapes  to 
be  played,  are  set  forth  in  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  sent  to  each  Member  today. 
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which  I  am  also  inserting  hereafter  in 
the  Record. 

I  urge — and  I  cannot  urge  it  strongly 
enough— each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
take  advantage  of  the  time  available  be- 
fore Senate  Resolution  204  comes  to  the 
floor  in  early  November  to  become 
familiar  with  the  extensive  record  In 
this  case,  and  to  attend  any  one  of  the 
taping  presentations.  Senator  Heflin 
and  I  want  to  be  of  help  to  you  in  every 
possible  way  and  either  of  us  will  be 
plea.sed  to  respond  if  you  need  further 
assistance  In  this  very  Important  matter. 

I  think,  since  I  have  the  Senate  gath- 
ered here,  I  will  take  the  time  addition- 
ally Just  to  read  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  so  there  is  no  doubt  in  Senators 
minds  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Senate  Leadership 
announced  on  Monday  of  this  week  that  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consideration  of 
S.  Res.  204  In  early  November.  This  will  give 
each  Member  an  ample  c^portunlty  to  study 
the  extensive  record,  to  view  and  listen  to 
the  "Abscam"  tape  recordings  presented  at 
Committee  hearings,  and  to  reach  a  careful 


and  informed  decision.  The  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  have  each  urged  all  Mem- 
bers to  devote  time  and  attention  to  this 
very  important  matter.  In  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  address  the  Issue  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

For  your  assistance  In  evaluating  the  evi- 
dence, the  Ethics  Committee  will  re-play  the 
audio  and  video  tapes  which  were  received 
m  evidence  during  the  hearings  held  on 
July  14,  15  and  28.  1981.  On  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  of  next  week  (September  21, 
23  and  25),  there  will  be  two  Identical  pres- 
entations each  day  of  those  tape  recordings 
made  while  Senator  WlUlams  was  present. 
The  first  presentation  each  day  will  be  from 
9:15  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m.,  and  the  second  from 
2:15  p.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  You  may  choose  to 
attend  at  whatever  time  is  most  convenient 
for  you.  These  tape  recordings  are  listed  on 
the  enclosure  to  this  letter  In  the  order  they 
will  be  shown. 

On  Tuesday,  September  29,  and  again  on 
Thursday,  October  1,  there  will  be  available, 
on  request,  a  presentation  of  all  of  the  tape 
recording  evidence  utilized  In  the  Committee 
hearings  that  was  not  played  during  the 
previous  week's  presentations.  These  sessions 
win  be  held  each  of  the  two  days  from  9:30 


a.m.  to  12:30  pjn.,  and  from  2:30  pin.  to 
5:30  p.m. 

The  presentations  will  all  be  In  Room  457. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  It  U  the  wish 
of  the  leadership  that  only  Senators  be  ad- 
mitted. If  questions  arise  during  the  presen- 
tation which  require  more  than  a  brief  fac- 
tual response  by  Committee  staff  present,  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  the  Committee 
staff  or  Special  Counsel  to  meet  with  you  at 
a  later  time. 

We  want  to  encourage  you  to  attend  one 
of  these  sessions,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  time  available  to  become  familiar  with 
the  transcripts  and  other  documentary  ma- 
terial. The  Committee  Report,  No.  97-187, 
was  sent  to  your  office  last  week,  as  well  as 
the  Committee  hearings,  exhiblU,  trial  and 
due  process  hearing  transcripts.  We  especlaUy 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  Volume  6  of 
the  trial  transcripts.  In  which  may  be  found 
the  verbatim  transcripts  of  the  tape  record- 
ings which  will  be  played  for  you. 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  any  of  the 
materials  the  Committee  has  provided,  the 
Committee  staff  and  Special  Counsel  will  be 
available  to  you.  at  your  request.  Please  let 
us  know  if  we  c&n  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance to  you  In  this  matter. 


TAPE  RECORDINGS  (AUDIO  AND  VIDEO)  TO  BE  PRESENTED  FOR  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  SEPT.  21,  23,  AND  25.  1981 


Commjttet 
exhibit  No. 


Audio/video 


Date 


Location 


Participiirts 


Tim* 
(ininutn) 


13  and  13-1  Audio  June  27,  1979 Key  Bridie  Marriott,  Arlinjton,  Va Anjelo  Errichetti,  Mel  Weinberi.  Alexander  Feinberi.  Geoc|<  Katz, 

-  (Senator  Williams  on  phone). 

Audio  June  28  1979  Key  Bridge  Marriott.  Arlinffon,  Va Senator  Williams,  Anjelo  Errichetti,  Mel  Weinl>er|         

Video June28  1979  Key  Bridge  Marriott,  Arimiton.  Va Senator  Williams,  Anjelo  Errichetti,  Tony  OeVito,  Sheik.. 

.".'.'.'.'.".  Audio"'r.!""."-l  Auj.  5,  1979 Northwest  Airlines  Terminal,  J.  F.  K.  Air-    Senator  Williams,  Mel  Weinberj,  Tony  DeVito,  Anielo  Errichetti 

Video  Sept.  U.  1979     -  Hilton  Hotel,  J.  F.K.  Airport  New  York....  Senator  Williams,  Alexander  Feinberi,  Sandy  Williams.  George  Katz, 

"^                                                                                                  Angelo  Errichetti.  Mel  Weinberg,  Tony  DeVito. 

24                                 Video  Oct  7  1979  Plaia  Hotel  NewYoik Senator  Williams,  Alexander  Feinberg,  Mel  Weinberg.  Tony  DeVito 

25 Video "  Jan.  15,1980 Plaza  Hotel,  New  York." Senator  Williams,  Sheik - 


14 

15 

21 

23 


10 

7 

33 
12 

63 

48 

31 


Source:  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  SepL  15, 1981. 


Mr.  President,  again,  I  cannot  urge 
strongly  enough  for  Senators  to  become 
personally  informed  on  the  Issues  which 
are  to  be  presented  during  the  Senate's 
debate  on  that  resolution.  It  is  too  criti- 
cal a  matter  to  rely  upon  staff.  Staff  can 
help  you.  They  have  all  the  material  in 
the  office.  But  each  Senator  should  be 
wise  enough  to  view  this  as  critical 
enough  for  the  reputation  of  the  Senate, 
the  reputation  of  Senator  Williams,  and 
all  of  us  for  the  rest  of  this  century  to 
take  a  personal  and  profound  interest 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  permitting  me  to 
have  this  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AGRICULTURE   AND  FOOD  ACT  OF 
1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  section 
102  of  S.  884  concerns  the  legal  status  of 
producer  handlers.  A  number  of  my 
constituents  are  concerned  that  the  cur- 
rent exemption  for  producer  handlers 
from  milk  marketing  orders  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
dairy  title.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
section  102  maintains  this  exemption. 
Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  The  committee 
wishes  to  make  clear  that  It  approves  of 
keeping  the  producer-handler  method 
of   marketing   open   to   dairy   farmers. 


With  their  share  of  the  market  now 
reduced  very  substantially  from  previous 
times,  the  need  for  consideration  of 
regulation  is  even  less  necessary  now  and 
It  is  more  essential  than  ever  that  these 
small  businessmen  be  exempted  from  the 
complex  pricing  requirements  of  milk 
marketing  orders. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  condition  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    356 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendment.  It  Is  a  technical 
change.  I  wish  to  modify  It  to  read  as 
follows:  On  line  4,  after  the  parenthesis, 
add  the  words  "as  amended  by  section 
150  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981,  is  amended  by". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  134.  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
out  all  through  line  12  on  page  135  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  103.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1446)  as  amended  by 
section  150  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
clUa/tlon  Act  of  1981,  Is  amended  by — 

"(a)  deleting  everything  after  the  first 
sentence  in  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1.  1981.  and  end- 
ing September  30,  1985,  the  minimum  level 
of  price  support  for  milk  shall  be  70  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor:    Pro- 


videi.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  the  net  cost  of  Government  price  sup- 
port purchases  of  mUk  or  the  products  of 
milk  will  exceed  $750,000,000  If  the  support 
price  for  milk  is  established  at  the  level  re- 
quired by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  such  level  of  support  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  but  not  to  a  level  less  than  the 
suK>ort  level  for  the  prior  marketing  year: 
Provided  further.  That  the  support  prtce 
shall  In  no  case  be  less  than  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  butterfat:  Provided  further.  That  the 
level  of  support  for  milk  for  the  remainder 
of  the  1981-82  marketing  year  may  be  ad- 
Justed  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  al- 
though a  level  of  support  for  such  year  has 
been  established  prior  to  the  effective  date 
hereof.  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.';  and 
"(b)  repealing  subsection  (d)." 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  hopes  that  an 
accommodation  may  be  in  the  process  of 
being  worked  out  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. For  that  reason,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Vr  AMCNDMZNT   NO.    3Se 

(Purpose:  To  restore  the  text  of  the  dairy 
price  support  provisions  contained  In  the 
bill  as  reported  and  to  provide  authority 
for  Che  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  waive. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  the  annual  adjustment 
of  the  support  price  of  milk  If  estimated 
net  support  purchases  expeed  $750,000,000 
In  any  ascal  year  and  to  make  clear  that 
the  support  price  for  milk  for  the  year 
beginning  October  1,  1981,  will  be  not  less 
than  tia.lO  per  hundredweight) 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  369  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  356. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  "Viz;"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

On  page  134,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  aU  down  throtigh  line  12  on  page  135 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446(c) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  effective  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  during  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1981,  and  ending  September 
30,  1986,  whenever  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  the  net  cost  of  Government  price  sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  o-  the  products  of 
milk  wUl  exceed  $500,000,000  or  that  net 
Government  price  support  purchases  of  milk 
or  Che  products  of  milk  will  exceed  3.52 
billion  pounds  (milk  equivalent)  during  any 
fiscal  year,  the  price  of  milk  beginning  on 
October  1  of  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor  except  that  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1981,  the  price  of  milk 
shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  for  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  milk  fat.". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.8.C.  1446)  Is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  foUows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  on  October  1,  1981,  and 
ending  September  30,  1985,  the  Secretary 
shall  adjust  the  support  price  of  milk  to  not 
less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  on  April  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  if  on 
that  date  the  support  price  of  milk  Is  below 
70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sentence,  if 
on  March  1  of  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  the  net  cost  of  Federal  price 
support  purchases  of  milk  and  milk  products 
during  such  fiscal  year  will  exceed  $750,000.- 
000  If  the  support  price  for  milk  Is  esUb- 
llshed  at  the  level  required  by  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  waive,  to  the  extent  he  deems  neces- 
sary, the  adjustment  of  the  price  support 
price  for  milk  otherwise  required  to  be  made 
on  April  1  of  such  year.". 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  voted  on  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  second-degree 
amendment  having  been  presented  by 


me,  and  it  incorporated  the  language  of 
S.  884.  with  the  addition  of  a  $13.10 
minimum.  The  language  of  S.  884  called 
for  a  semiannual  adjustment  of  parity. 
Parity,  as  Senators  know,  is  a  system 
of  relating  the  farmer's  costs  to  what  he 
receives  for  his  goods.  This  administra- 
tion has  taken  a  very  Arm  stand,  and  I 
have  voted  with  them  in  most  instances, 
against  semiannual  adjustments,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  the  field  of  pensions  or  any 
other  area.  I  must  say  that  I  have  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  for  that  position  and,  as 
indicated,  have  voted  that  position  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  changes  S. 
884.  In  the  event  that  what  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Iowa  says  is  true, 
that  there  will  be  large  removals  by  the 
CCC  in  excess  of  $750  million,  we  will 
forego,  under  this  amendment,  the  semi- 
annual adjustment,  and  there  will  be  an 
annual  adjustment  of  70  percent;  and 
in  the  event  that  removals  are  pro- 
jected— not  happen,  but  are  projected — 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
in  excess  of  $750  million  for  that  year, 
then  the  semiannual  adjustment  will  be 
vitiated. 

That  really  is  the  difference  between 
the  amendment  we  offered  earlier  and 
the  amendment  we  now  offer — that  the 
semiannual  adjustment  will  be  vitiated 
in  the  event  that  projections  of  dairy 
removals  exceed  $750  million. 

All  the  arguments  have  been  made  in 
our  last  round  of  debate  with  respect  to 
the  preceding  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  them  all  and  spend  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  So,  without  losing 
my  right  to  continue  the  debate  and 
answer  the  questions  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, at  this  point  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
will  call  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  matter. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
advise  the  Senate  what  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  amendment  is  above  and 
beyond  the  proposed  basx  amendment? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Once  again,  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  knows,  we  have  seen 
a  series  of  figures.  Apparently,  the 
amendment  I  offered  prior  to  this  one 
was  going  to  be  $1.2  billion  more  over 
the  course  of  4  years,  and  this  amend- 
ment is  approximately  half  that. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  sounds  logical  and 
reasonable,  and  it  is  probably  as  accu- 
rate as  any  figures  we  might  get  if  we  re- 
searched it  for  a  couple  of  hours.  So  we 
will  forgo  that. 

This  would  be  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion, or  approximately  one-half  of  what 
the  other  was,  since  it  would  be  semi- 
annually instead  of  annually. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  go  again.  We 
are  talking  again  about  helping  dairy 
producers  work  out  the  problem  of  ex- 
cess supplies,  and  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens today  or  tomorrow  or  next  year  or 
10  years  or  20  years  from  now,  if  they 
continue  on  the  basis  they  have  been, 
everything  is  going  to  be  the  same.  In- 
stead of  having  70  percent  of  parity,  or 
$13.10,  we  will  have  excesses  of  milk  and 
milk  supplies  that  will  bring  it  down 
considerably  below  that,  and  somebody 
is  going  to  be  hurt. 


The  fact  of  life  is  that  we  have  to  get 
thxs  under  control,  and  we  have  to  keep 
in  m  nd  on  a  positive  basis  the  twin  ob- 
jectives providing  both  adequate  support, 
which  my  basic  amendment  does,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  reducing  budget 
outlays  in  the  total  picture  of  what  this 
administration,  this  Congress,  and  this 
Senate,  and  my  dist  nguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  included,  has  been  try- 
ing to  do  and  bring  about. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  if  the  dairy 
industry  can  assure  itself  of  working  out 
their  excess  production,  as  I  indicated 
before,  I  would  be  up  front  helping  them 
to  increase  consumpt.on,  thereby  assur- 
ing that  they  would  not  exceed  the  $750 
million  which  basically  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  this  Government  is 
saying  that  they  will  subsidize.  They  will 
support  to  the  amount  of  $750  million 
with  a  base  of  $13.10  per  hundredweight 
even  if  it  exceeds  that.  I  just  hasten  to 
point  out  the  dairy  industry  can  assure 
itself  of  an  increase  by  bringing  its  costs 
to  the  Treasury  down  below  $750  million. 
Whether  it  be  the  dairy  industry,  or 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  any  other  de- 
partment, whether  it  be  HHS  or  HUD, 
or  some  of  the  spending  programs  we 
have  anywhere  else,  my  attitude  and 
posture  is  going  to  be  the  same  thing.  It 
is  a  little  more  difBcult,  as  I  say,  being 
probably  one  of  the  few  Senators  here 
who  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  dairy 
business,  but  I  say  this,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  come  to  an  early  vote  on  this 
and  get  voting  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator   from    Minnesota   yield    for   a 
question  regarding  this  amendment? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  advise  the  Senator  that 
I  voted  for  the  motion  to  table  on  the 
prior  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tingxiished     Senator     from     Minnesota 
which  I  imderstood  to  be  the  amendment 
which  incorporated  the  terminology  in 
S.  884.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  BOStTHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIXON.  The  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  now  proposing, 
as  I  understand  the  case,  is  the  amend- 
ment that  was  discussed  extensively  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee last  week  concerning  the  attempt  of 
the  committee  to  reach  some  type  of  an 
honorable  compromise  between  the  po- 
sition that  the  committee  took  in  its 
deliberations      which      spans      several 
months  as  refiected  in  S.  884  and  the 
present  position  of  the  administration. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  characterizes  this  amendment 
quite  correctly  when  he  says  it  is  an 
honorable  compromise. 

Mr.  DIXON.  As  I  look  at  the  cost  esti- 
mates on  the  farm  bill,  which  were  made 
available  to  us  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  during  our  committee  de- 
liberations, it  is  a  fair  statement,  is  it 
not,  that  in  each  of  the  years  1983 
through  the  outyear  1986.  there  would  be 
a  substantial  savings  in  this  amendment 
compared  to  the  prior  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  indeed  cor- 
rect, and  I  will,  after  the  Senator  is 
through,  correct  some  of  the  figures  that 
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I  discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
a  minute  ago. 

Mr  DIXON.  CBO's  figures  show  that 
over  $600  million  would  be  saved  over 
the  period  of  those  4  years,  the  life  of 
this  bill,  compared  to  the  prior  amend- 
ment which  was  rejected  on  a  motion  to 
table  53  to  41,  by  this  second  amend- 
ment now  being  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota;  is 
that  correct?  ^    , 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  given  us  numbers  that 
indicate  that  skipping  the  midyear  ad- 
justment would  bring  about  a  savings  of 
$170  million  so  that  the  savings  would 
be  $680  million  between  this  amendment 
and  the  preceding  amendment.  If  I  may 
continue  for  a  moment,  these  last  figures 
that  we  received  from  the  administra- 
tion were  on  September  9  and  frankly 
the  difference  between  my  amendment 
now  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  $26.8  million  a  year,  not 
the  $500  miUion  or  $600  million  over  the 
course  of  the  4-year  farm  biU,  which 
would  be  $125  million  or  $150  million  a 
year.  I  caution  my  friend  from  Illinois 
once  again  that  we  get  a  whole  bunch  of 
figures,  but  at  least  the  last  figures  we 
have  show  that  there  is  a  rather  nominal 
difference  t>etween  this  amendment  and 
the  administration's  position. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mimiesota  and  ask  him  further:  Is  it 
not  true  that  with  respect  to  every  single 
commodity  contained  in  this  bill  the 
committee  in  its  earnest  effort  has  made 
a  compromise  generally  refiected  in  the 
amendment  agreed  to  and  proposed  by 
■  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, that  is.  on  all  the  other  commod- 
ities there  has  been  a  compromise, 
something  that  I  would  refer  to  as  an 
honorable  compromise  reflecting  a  res- 
olution of  the  differences  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  S.  884.  the  committee  bill, 
,ind  the  administration's  position?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  indeed  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  is  now  pro- 
posing, as  I  understand  it,  in  his  second 
amendment,  having  had  his  first  amend- 
ment tabled  on  a  vote  of  53  to  41,  what 
he  believes  and  what  many  of  us  in  that 
committee  believed  was  an  honorable 
compromise  between  S.  884  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration;  is  that  not 

the  C&S6? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  just  wish  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  did  not 
support  him  on  the  prior  amendment, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise  for  the  com- 
mittee has  reached  a  compromise  on 
every  other  commodity.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  information  he  has  given  me 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  now  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  there  was  a  big  sav- 
ings in  this  amendment  over  the  last 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Relative  to  the  last 
amendment,  that  is  my  understanding. 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  How  much  of  a  savings 
was  there? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Over  the  total  life  of  the 
bill  CBO's  flgure  is  over  a  half  billion 
dollars,  although  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  told  me  he  thought  it 
was  $680  million. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  In  any  event,  I  point  out 
that  having  been  in  sales  management 
most  of  my  life,  I  unnerstand  the  play 
on  words  and  the  positive  way  of  pre- 
senting something.  Here  we  have  an 
amendment  that  cost  $1.2  billion  which 
was  just  lost  and  now  we  are  coming  up 
with  an  amendment  that  only  costs  $600 
million;  therefore,  we  save  $600  million. 
It  is  kind  of  like  some  of  the  spend-your- 
self-rlch  philosophy  that  has  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  last  25  years  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  kind  of  like  a  drunk  trying 
to  drink  himself  sober;  $600  million  sav- 
ings does  not  exist.  It  is  $600  million 
additional  expense  above  and  beyond 
what  has  been  reasonably  added  to  this 
program  by  way  of  a  support  that  is 
proposed  in  the  basic  amendment  that 
I  have. 

The  cost  again  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment plus  this  one  now  is,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  $600  million  more  than 
would  otherwise  be  so. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  we 
are  going  to  keep  our  twin  objective  of 
providing  adequate  support  on  a  per- 
manent and  a  lasting  basis  for  the  dairy 
industry  and  reducing  budget  outlays, 
trying  to  get  a  handle  on  this  runaway 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates  and  all 
the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  we 
cannot  do  both.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  save  half 
of  what  we  did  not  liave  in  the  first  place. 
We  are  out  of  money.  We  are  trying  to 
find  ways  to  squeeze  a  little  more  out  of 
the  food  stamps  and  medicare,  and  those 
programs  that  affect  low  income 
America. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  dairy  farmers 
should  not  have  a  good  program.  They 
have  a  good  program. 

We  have  been  on  a  20-year  spending 
binge  in  Congress  and  are  starting  to 
sober  up  around  here. 

We  spent  our  generation's  money,  we 
spent  the  next  generation's  money,  and 
we  are  now  going  on.  What  is  $600  mil- 
lion? It  is  only  $600  million.  It  is  $600 
million  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  And 
in  some  other  place. 

This  Senator  is  willing,  if  there  is  any 
indication  of  somehow  someone  got  bet- 
ter treated  than  the  dairy  farmer,  which 
I  doubt  ill  any  farm  bill,  we  will  go  back 
and  take  a  look  at  the  wheat  program. 
Maybe  we  can  save  more  money  in  the 
wheat  program,  maybe  we  can  save  more 
money  in  the  corn  and  feedgrain  pro- 
gram, and  maybe  we  can  save  more 
money  in  the  rice  orogram. 

What  this  Senator  wants  Is  to  get  a 
farm  bill  passed.  I  thought  we  had  sort 
of  a  loose  coalition.  It  is  very  loose  be- 
cause some  of  those  members  of  the 
coalition  went  the  other  way.  We  are 
having  it  both  ways  and  as  long  as  it  is 
that  loose  it  is  all  right. 

We  are  talking  about  $600  million. 
That  may  not  be  much  money  in  normal 


times,  but  these  are  not  normal  times. 
I  still  have  to  believe  that  the  farmers 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  every  State 
in  this  country  want  us  to  break  the  back 
of  high  interest  rates  and  break  the  back 
of  inflation. 

They  are  willing  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. I  know  a  lot  of  people  out  here  who 
are  talking  to  us  in  the  lobby.  They  do 
not  get  paid  for  asking  for  lower  prices. 
The  lobbyists  get  paid  for  looking  for 
higher  prices,  higher  support,  more  tax 
money,  and  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  have 
supported  them  a  lot.  probably  should 
not  have,  but  I  did. 

But  now  we  find  ourselves  In  the  posi- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  a  farm  bill  at  all,  which  depends, 
I  think,  on  the  vote  on  this  motion  to 
table,  and  I  am  going  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment  in  a  minute. 

So  the  choice  is  ours.  Some  people  do 
not  want  a  farm  bill  at  all.  One  way,  I 
guess,  to  assure  that  is  to  let  this  motion 
faU. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  has  been 
diligent,  he  has  been  stubborn.  In  the 
right  way,  he  has  fought  every  inch  of 
the  way.  and  I  think  I  admire  that— I 
know  I  suimlre  that — In  anyone. 

But  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  believe  this  $600  million  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  going  to  save  the  dairy  In- 
dustry of  America  over  a  4-year  period. 
What  would  save  the  wh-jat,  dairy,  feed- 
grain,  and  other  Industries  Is  to  get  the 
Interest  rates  down. 

We  are  going  to  store  up— we  have 
butter  we  cannot  sell,  butter  I  guess  we 
would  not  sell,  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
things  piled  up  In  the  storage  bins  that 
cost  a  lot  of  money  just  to  keep,  and  the 
farmers  are  not  cutting  back  their  herds. 
The  milk  producers  are  not  cutting  back 
their  herds.  Why?  Because  they  are 
making  a  good  profit.  I  just  hope  we  will 
defeat  this  amendment,  we  will  table 
this  amendment,  and  then  move  on  to 
what  I  think  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  Senator  Hxtddleston  have  worked 
out,  sort  of  a  bipartisan  coalition  <mi 
some  of  the  other  commodities. 

This  is  one  Senator,  if  the  wheat  thing 
is  too  high  In  the  eyes  of  some  people, 
and  the  rice  thing  Is  too  high,  who  will 
go  back  and  take  some  out  of  those 
programs? 

What  we  need  is  a  farm  program,  and 
we  need  it  very  quickly,  and  we  can  argue 
about  whether  It  Is  $1  billion  or  $600 
million  or  zero.  This  administration  suid 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  believe  in 
agriculture.  The  Secretary  is  a  farmer. 
He  wants  to  make  a  profit. 

He  Is  not  going  to  advocate  a  program 
that  Is  not  going  to  make  a  profit  for  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  and  he  is  not 
advocating  that  now.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain restraints,  and  we  know  what  those 
restraints  are.  That  does  not  mean  we 
cannot  try  to  break  those  restraints.  It 
does  not  mean  we  all  have  not  partici- 
pated in  that  in  the  past,  and  maybe 
some  of  us,  all  of  us.  will  in  the  future. 
But  I  hope  all  those  who  are  members — 
we  do  not  have  any  membership  cards  in 
the  coalition— but  I  thmk  we  have  an 
obligation  because  we  are  going  to  have 
up  next,  I  might  say,  maybe  cotton  is 
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going  to  be  up,  and  then  maybe  sugar  is 
going  to  be  up,  and  then  peanuts  are 
going  to  be  up,  and  somebody  is  going  to 
think  about  tobacco,  and  that  will  be  up. 
I  want  to  remind  all  of  those  people 
that  if  we  do  not  solve  the  dairy  problem 
there  will  not  be  any  need  to  talk  about 
peanuts  or  tobacco  or  sugar  or  anjrthing 
else.  If  this  amendment  is  not  tabled, 
that  is  the  end  of  the  farm  bill  so  far  as 
this  Senator  knows,  and  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  chairman. 

So  I  think  it  is  that  serious.  It  is  not 
criticism  of  anybody  who  offers  this 
amendment.  We  have  to  eat  a  few  now 
and  then.  We  ate  a  few  in  the  tax  bill. 
Some  we  could  swallow,  some  we  got  to 
conference  with.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
shut  anyone  off  before  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  just  comment  very  briefly,  do  not 
spend  the  $600  million  before  it  is  out 
the  door.  The  administration's  estimates 
that  we  had  were  just  in  excess  of  $100 
million  over  the  4  years. 

I  again  repeat  we  have  never  been 
down  as  low  In  parity  as  we  are  going  to 
go  under  this  suggestion,  and  that  indeed 
we  should  give  that  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  see  if  it  will  work. 

As  my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  Sena- 
tor HuDDLESTON,  pointed  out,  we  are  not 
casting  this  bill  in  concrete,  and  if  it 
does  not  work  and  if,  indeed,  the  popu- 
lation of  cows  goes  up  and  we  continue 
to  have  these  large  surplus  this  fall,  I 
will  find  myself,  together  with  you. 
Senator,  and  Senator  Jepson  and  others, 
seeking  to  adjust  as  we  adjusted  this 
past  March  the  skipping  of  the  semi- 
annual adjustment,  so  we  can  indeed  ad- 
just it  even  after  it  is  passed. 

But  I  believe  in  the  American  farm 
system.  I  believe  in  what  I  am  doing.  I 
believe  that  probably  it  will  not  cost  the 
$600   million  referred   to  earlier.   The 
farmer  you  spoke  about,  the  low-income 
American  will  suffer.  Most  farmers  are 
certainly  in  that  group,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  just 
say  that  some  of  the  other  commodities 
would  like  to  get  up  to  70  percent.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  commodity— 
maybe  peanuts  and  one  other— but  that 
Is  not  the  question  here.  Maybe  parity  is 
no  longer  a  good  measure,  maybe  it  never 
was,  but  wheat  is  about  less  than  50  per- 
cent, com  is  less  than  50  percent.  If  we 
could  get  up  to  where  dairy  was,  we  would 
have  a  problem  in  this  country. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  we  meet  every  year,  and 
I  have  known  it  to  happen  before,  and  if, 
in  fact,  we  think  we  have  caused  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  dairy  production,  we  can 
change  the  law.  Congress  is  meeting,  and 
I  know  we  have  done  that  in  off  years  be- 
fore where  we  raised  parity  for  dairy  be- 
cause of  an  adverse  impact.  In  fact  I 
Joined  Senator  Humphrey  not  very  many 
years  ago  in  doing  that. 

So  this  is  not  an  antidairy  producer  It 
is  an  effort  to  get  a  farm  biU  passed  and 
therefore.  I  move  to  table  the  amend-' 
ment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President  If  i 
may  respond  prior  to  the  Senator's  mak- 
ing that  moUon,  I  agree,  as  we  have  dls- 
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cussed  before.  Senator,  that  Indeed  your 
wheat  fanners,  due  to  their  efBciency  and 

due  to  their  productivity 

Mr.  rXDLE.  And  due  to  the  embargo. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Due  to  the  embargo, 
about  which  we  both  feel  the  same  way. 
that  the  price  is  not  70  percent  of  parity. 
But  certainly  their  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity have  risen  and  compensated  to 
a  large  degree  for  it  not  being  that  per- 
centage of  parity. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
has  been  made  to  table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MoYNmAN),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn-LiAits)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  would  vote  "nay." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

TTie  result  was  annoimced — yeas  51 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

(RollcftU  Vote  No.  255  Leg.) 
TEAS — 61 


Heinz  Leftby  Randolph 

Huddleston  Levin  lUegle 

Inouye  Melcher  Saioanes 

Jackson  Metzenbaum      Saeaer 

Johnston  Mitchell  Specter 

Kaaten  Presjler  S>ennls 

Kennedy  Proxmlre  Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mataunaga         Wllllams 
Oraaaley  Mjynihan 

Hathe.d  Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
(UP  No.  359)  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JKPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  356),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed? 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    300 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 

No.  544.) 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  poundage  quotas,  mar- 
keting penalties,  and  other  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  production  of  peanuts  and 
authorize  a  new  price  support  program 
for  such  commodity  effective  beglnnlne 
with  1982  crop) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugah)  for 
himself.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Tsoncas.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Danfosth.  Mr.  Durenbergek.  Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA.  Mr,  Jepsen.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Lkvin,  Mr! 
HuMPHRET,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Quatle, 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Orasslet,  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  DODD  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  360. 
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Armstrons 

Baker 

BIden 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Canncm 
ChAfee 

Denton 

Dole 

Domentcl 

East 

Ora 

O'enn 

Ooldwatar 

Oorton 

Hatch 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Bopen 

BoscbwltB 

Bradley 


Hawkins 

Havakawa 

Heflln 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kaasebaum 

Larait 

Long 

Lu'^r 

Mathlas 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Murkowskl 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

NATS-4a 

Burdlck 

Chiles 

Oihen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclsl 


Pell 

Percy 

Pryor 

Quiayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schm'tt 

Slmpaon 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsoingas 

Wal'op 

Warner 

Weicker 


DlTon 
Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Hart 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  distinguished  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  197,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  2  on  page  212 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"repeal   or   EXISTING   PROGRAM 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  part  VI  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  in  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  use.  1357-1359),  relating 
to  peanuts.  Is  repealed. 

"(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  peanuts,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  peanuts'  In  sec- 
tion 101(b);  and 


"(2)  by  striking  out  'peanuts.'  In  section 
408(c). 

"PRICE    support   for   PEANUT8 

"Sec  702  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  section  201  of  the  Agri- 
cultural   Act    of    1949     (7    U.S.C.    1446)     Is 

amended —  .     ..      ,».__-„ . 

"(1)  by  Inserting  'peanuts.'  after  honey. 

in  the  language  preceding  subsection   (b); 

*'^'^(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

■•(K)  The  prices  of  the  1982  and  subsequent 
crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  the  eight  factors 
specmed  m  section  401(b)  of  tills  Act  the 
cost  of  production,  any  change  In  the  Index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  P/oduct  on 
Items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rat^  dur  ng 
the  period  beginning  January  1  and  ending 
December  31  of  the  calendar  year  impecU- 
ately  preceding  the  crop  year  for  which  the 
level  of  support  Is  being  determined,  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal,  expected 
Jrl^s  of  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein 
meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts  in  for- 
eign markets." 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  just 
a  moment,  I  have  consulted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  amendment 
and  with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  go  out 
about  6  or  a  little  after  tonight  and  to 
bring  the  Senate  in  fairly  early  tomor- 

row 

I  am  advised  that  Senator  Lucar  will 
take  more  than  a  half -hour  for  him  to 
make  his  presentation  tonight,  so  there 
will  be  no  further  roUcaU  votes  this  eve- 
ning. 


Mr  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  propose, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  28  cosponsors. 
an  amendment  to  title  VII.  the  Peanut 
price  support  section  of  S.  884.  This 
amendment  would  delete  the  acreage  al- 
lotment and  poundage  quota  provisions 
contained  in  S.  884.  and  substitute  a 
straightforward  loan  support  program 
parallel  to  those  for  com,  wheat,  soy- 
beans, rice,  and  other  crops. 

The  peanut  program  began  many  years 
ago  when  farmers  in  peanut  producing 
areas  were  in  difficult  straits.  Production 
was  vastly  greater  than  domestic  de- 
mand, and  effective  overseas  demand  at 
that  time  was  almost  nonexistent 

Starting  in  the  1930's  and  continuing 
into  the  mld-1960's,  many  commodities 
had  rigid  production  restrictions  and 
some  had  marketing  controls.  We  had 
acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  com  and 
many  other  crops  until  1973,  and  the 
permanent  agricultural  price  stabiliza- 
tion law  still  authorizes  such  restrictions 
for  our  "basic"  crops.  In  fact,  these  reg- 
ulations are  now  seen  as  outdated  and  we 
do  not  use  them  any  longer.  Today,  pea- 
nuts are  the  last  food  crop  for  which 
these  production  controls  are  main- 
tained. 

The  predicament  we  face  is  that  59,100 
owners  of  land  have  allotments  on  which 
peanuts  can  legally  be  grown.  Most  of 
these  persons  do  not  farm  at  all;  they 
rent  their  allotment  to  the  farmers  who 
actually  produce  the  peanuts. 

In  1979.  these  rents  averaged  $115  per 
acre,  a  pure  monopoly  cost  added  to  the 
price  of  peanuts.  In  some  areas,  these 


rents  are  as  high  as  $400  per  acre. 
Roughly  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing peanuts  in  the  United  States  is 
strictly  a  monopoly  rent  paid  to  59,100 
fortunate  individuals  and  corporations. 
Further  restrictions  on  production  are 
imposed  under  current  law  by  assigning 
each  acre  a  poundage  quota  to  limit  over- 
all supplies. 

Only  part  of  the  peanuts  grown  on  an 
allotment  acre  fall  within  this  quota  and 
are  eligible  for  one  level  of  price  sup- 
port; the  balance  are  eligible  for  an- 
other, lower  level  of  support.  This  two- 
tiered  loan  support  system  sets  much 
higher  loan  rates  for  peanuts  consumed 
domestically  than  it  does  for  peanuts 
marketed  for  export  or  crushed  for  oil 
and  meal. 

Consumers  are  the  real  victims  of  this 
arrangement.  According  to  USDA  statis- 
tics, the  peanut  provisions  contained  in 
S.  884  would  increase  consumer  costs  by 
at  least  $175  million  over  the  life  of  the 
bill. 

In  order  to  oversee  all  these  restric- 
tions and  regulations,  the  Government 
has  underwritten  the  development  of 
area  grower  associations  who  market 
peanuts  as  agents  for  both  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  and  the  growers. 
They  are  the  clearinghouses  for  all  pea- 
nut price  support  transactions.  They  in- 
sure that  the  artificial  distinction  be- 
tween peanuts  provided  within  quotas 
and  "additional"  peanuts  is  preserved  so 
that  only  high-priced  quota  peanuts  go 
to  domestic  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  associations,  there 
is  a  vast  Federal/State  inspection  team 
involved  with  the  quality  of  peanuts. 
The  estimated  armual  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  administering  this 
program  is  over  $9  million  involving 
nearly  500  employees,  most  of  them  non- 
Federal. 

To  assure  consumers  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh,  wholesome  peanuts,  a 
price  support  program  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Without  price  supports,  tempo- 
rary seasonal  gluts  in  production  would 
cause  very  erratic  prices  for  farmers  and 
consumers. 

However,  the  complex  web  of  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  contained  in  cur- 
rent law  and  S.  884  is  not  justifiable.  The 
perils  of  growing  peanuts  are  very  real, 
but  they  are  not  so  drastically  different 
from  the  risks  attached  to  other  crops 
that  they  warrant  such  extraordinary 
protection. 

A  simple  loan  support  program  similar 
to  those  in  effect  for  other  crops,  would 
offer  adequate  protection  to  peanut  pro- 
ducers, assure  consumers  of  stable  prices 
and  a  high  quality  product,  and  lower 
the  administrative  and  financial  burden 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  program  is 
really  so  badly  in  error  that  we  simply 
need  to  discard  it  and  move  to  a  sysiem 
comparable  to  those  in  effect  for  most 
other  crops.  Consider  one  example. 

In  the  early  1930's,  when  soybeans  were 
a  minor  crop,  American  farmers  har- 
vested about  the  same  number  of  acres 
of  peanuts  as  soybeans.  However,  peanuts 
generated  about  twice  as  much  income. 
By  the  late  1930's,  the  value  from  pro- 
ducing soybeans  caught  up  with  peanuts. 


But  in  1941,  marketing  quotas  and  acre- 
age allotments  were  established  for  pea- 
nuts. 

Soybean  producers,  however,  opted  to 
be  free  from  rigid  controls  and  to  com- 
pete with  other  commodities.  The  rest  of 
the  story  is  well  known.  World  aemand 
for  soybeans  exploded.  We  now  plant  an- 
nually about  70  million  acres  of  soybeans 
compared  with  only  1.6  million  acres  of 
pecmuts. 

In  1979-80,  U.S.  soybean  exports  to- 
taled nearly  24  million  metric  tons,  while 
U.S.  peanut  exports  amounted  to  less 
than  one-half  million  tons.  That  same 
year,  soybeans  were  the  number  one  cash 
crop  earner,  retum.ng  $13.2  billion  to 
U.S.  farmers  and  accounting  for  a  tenth 
of  total  U.S.  farm  cash  receipts.  This 
compares  with  $0.8  biUion  for  the  sale 
of  peanuts  in  1979. 

Defenders  of  the  current  program  as- 
sert that  would-be  reformers  are  triflling 
with  a  "fine  tuned  mechanism."  and  that 
any  change  would  only  brmg  chaos  and 
hardship  to  peanut  producers.  Similar 
warnings  were  sounded  in  1975  when  an 
allotment  system  was  ended  for  rice. 
When  the  House  of  Representatives  de- 
bated ending  the  allotment  system  for 
rice.  Representative  Poage,  former  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, stated : 


I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  believing,  as  I 
did  last  year,  that  it  means  the  destruction 
not  only  of  a  successful  rice  program  but  also 
the  demise  of  several  other  agricultural  pro- 
grams and  the  forcing  back  Into  poverty  of 
a  number  of  our  agricultural  producers. 

Contrary  to  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman's predictions,  eliminating  the 
acreage  allotments  for  rice  did  not  de- 
stroy our  domestic  rice  industry.  Rice  is 
now  being  grown  in  places  where  it  had 
been  illegal — in  other  words,  on  the  land 
where  it  can  be  produced  most  efficiently 
and  cheaply. 

Prior  to  the  1975  reforms,  the  United 
States  produced  an  average  of  100.9  mil- 
lion hundredweights  of  rice  for  the  5  pre- 
ceding years.  During  that  same  time  pe- 
riod, total  consumption  averaged  95  mil- 
lion himdredweights  per  year.  This 
meant  an  average  yearly  surplus  of  5.9 
million  hundredweights. 

For  the  5  years  following  the  reforms 
in  the  rice  program,  production  increased 
to  an  average  of  125  milhon  hundred- 
weights. However,  for  that  same  time 
period,  consumption  also  increased  to 
125  million  hundredweights,  bringing 
supply  and  demand  into  perfect  balance. 

Rice  producers  are  now  responding  to 
supply  and  demand  signals  instead  of  the 
phony  price  signals  caused  by  Govern- 
ment restrictions  and  are  prospering  by 
doing  so. 

This  current  peanut  program  is  a  "fine 
tuned  mechanism"  only  for  the  59.100  al- 
lotment owners.  To  producers  forced  to 
rent  allotment  rights,  and  to  consumers 
paying  needlessly  high  prices  for  pea- 
nuts, this  program  looks  more  and  more 
senseless. 

My  opponents  argue  that,  because  pea- 
nuts are  perishable  and  cannct  be  stored 
for  long  periods  of  time,  any  change  in 
the  current  peanut  program  would  cause 
the  entire  marketing  system  for  peanuts 
to  collapse,  leaving  peanuts  in  the  fields 
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to  spoil.  It  Is  preposterous  to  assert  that 
the  market  economy  woiJd  allow  a  valu- 
able resource  such  as  peanuts  simply  to 
go  to  waste. 

The  perishability  issue  arises  only  be- 
cause of  today's  static  situation  in  which 
Government  policy  has  obviated  the  pos- 
sibility of  futures  markets  or  other  mar- 
ket-ordering apparatus. 

Shortly  after  I  announced  that  I  would 
offer  my  p>eanut  amendment  during  the 
floor  debate  of  the  farm  bill,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  New  Orleans  Futures  Ex- 
change expressing  an  interest  in  setting 
up  a  futures  market  for  peanuts  if  our 
reforms  were  adopted.  As  outlined  in  the 
letter,  one  of  the  criteria  for  establishing 
a  futures  market  is  no  rigid  governmental 
price  controls. 

Unless  my  amendment  is  adopted 
there  will  continue  to  be  no  futures  mar- 
ket for  peanuts,  denying  peanut  farmers 
of  the  opportunity  in  a  market  economy 
to  hedge,  to  employ  delayed  pricing,  and 
to  forward  contracts. 

President  Reagan  is  making  a  strong 
effort  to  place  our  economic  emphasis  on 
supply-side  economics  and  free  market 
principles. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  policies 
are  reflected  in  the  peanut  provisions 
contained  in  S.  884.  Until  Congress  can 
see  its  way  toward  eliminating  restrictive 
programs  whose  advantages  are  confined 
to  a  select  few,  long-term  econcKnic  re- 
covery remains  imlikely. 

We  have  talked  about  attacking  infla- 
tion on  the  supply  side.  Supply-side  eco- 
nomics means  creating  those  conditions 
in  which  people  are  most  likely  to  allo- 
cate scarce  resources  successfully.  In  that 
sense,  the  amendment  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  offered  is  a  supply-side  eco- 
nomic bill. 

It  offers  incentives  for  people  to  use 
their  best  judgment,  with  the  freedom  to 
grow  or  not  to  grow  peanuts  as  they  see 
fit.  We  aim  to  encourage  peanut  produc- 
tion on  those  farms  on  which  peanuts 
can  be  produced  most  efficiently.  Only 
this  sort  of  system  is  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  new  administration, 
and  with  the  agricultural  heritage 
through  which  we  have  prospered. 
(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  LUGAR.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill  substitute  lan- 
guage has  been  offered  to  S.  884,  which 
I  would  want  to  acknowledge,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  at  least  nine  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  provisions  of  S.  884  have  been 
modified  in  four  significant  ways:  First 
of  all,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
have  reduced  the  national  poundage 
quota  from  1.3  to  1.24  thousand  tons. 

Second,  they  have  reduced  the  quota 
of  loan  rate  to  $596  per  ton— and  that 
is  in  contrast  to  the  $631  Usted  initially 
in  S.  884,  a  reduction  of  $35  per  ton. 

Third,  they  provide  that  there  shall  be 
no  criminal  penalties  for  violation  of 
peanut  marketing  quotas;  and,  fourth, 
they  have  provided  that  no  person  may 
exercise  allotment  rights  without  suf- 
ficient tillable  land  to  support  the  allot- 
ment. Any  allotment /quota  surrendered 
for  lack  of  tiUable  land  shall  revert  to 
a  pool  to  be  distributed  to  new  growers. 


I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
acknowledged  the  contributions  made  by 
the  authors  of  the  new  language  and 
clearly  they  are  a  step  forward.  Without 
knowing  precisely  the  cost  figures.  I  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  most  of  the  peanut 
program,  as  represented  originally  by  S. 
884.  hM  been  substantially  limited. 
Some  would  argue,  as  may  the  authors 
of  the  new  language,  that  the  net  cost 
estimates  will  come  out  at  zero. 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  acknowl- 
edge at  the  outset  of  th  s  debate.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
peanut  program  is  not  the  major  issue 
here.  It  is  an  important  issue  and.  to 
the  extent  that  participants  in  the  de- 
bate have  narrowed  that  focus  so  that 
it  does  not  become  an  issue,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  American  taxpayers  and 
for  the  strength  of  the  farm  bill. 

Very  clearly,  the  changes  made  are 
an  acknowledgement  that  many  farm- 
ers in  this  country  resent  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  plant  peanuts  on  their  land. 
That  remains  a  fundamental  issue  that 
has  not  been  dissipated  by  changes 
made  in  the  bill  thus  far.  It  is  a  key  issue 
in  my  amendment.  I  suspect  that  it  will 
be  unique  in  my  amendment,  as  opposed 
to  secondary  amendments  or  substitutes 
that  may  be  offered. 

I  am  saying.  Mr.  I*resident,  in  essence, 
that  the  right  to  grow  peanuts  in  this 
country  ought  not  to  be  allotted  to  any- 
one by  inheritance,  by  passing  on  from 
year  to  year,  nor  to  involve  monopoly 
rents. 

Mr.  President,  representation  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  committee 
laarkup  of  this  legislation,  and  certainly 
many  Members  have  heard  argiunents 
orally  or  written  in  the  press,  that  the 
peanut  system  represents  a  way  of  life; 
that  It  is  an  ingrained  part  of  the  fabric 
of  at  least  10  States  in  which  there  are 
substantial  numbers  of  peanut  growers; 
and  that  one  problem  with  my  amend- 
ment, among  others,  is  that  it  uproots 
that  entire  system  in  one  fell  swoop,  that 
it  takes  what  has  been  thoroughly  in- 
grained over  the  course  of  over  40  years 
and  not  only  uproots  it  but  places  pea- 
nuts in  precisely  the  same  situation  as 
soybeans  and  corn  and  other  commodi- 
ties that  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  President,  the  numbers  involved  in 
the  peanut  situation  are  relatively  small. 
In  the  same  way  that  I  acknowledge  that 
the  cost  of  the  total  program  is  almost 
minuscule  in  comparison  to  the  dairy 
debate  wr  have  just  had  or  the  target 
price  support  situation  that  we  shall 
have,  and  those  are  very  big  figures,  pea- 
nut figures  are  very  small. 

By  the  same  token,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  are  proposing  the  current  sys- 
tem or  minor  modifications  of  it  are  hard 
pressed  to  point  out  how  59,100  plots 
scattered  over  10  States  so  visibly  affects 
the  fabric  or  are  of  such  fundamental 
political  and  economic  importance.  The 
numbers  simply  do  not  add  up  to  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  States  that 
are  involved,  the  numbers,  at  most,  do  not 
come  out  to  more  than  20,000-pIus  in 
the  largest  case  and,  as  I  recall,  15,000 
in  the  second  largest.  These  are  impor- 
tant figxires. 
But  to  say  that  the  entire  fabric,  the 
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ethic,  the  sociological  and  political  struc- 
ture rests  on  those  numbers  is  to  stretch 
credibility. 

The  peanut  project  has  always  been 
very  small.  I  would  submit  this  Is  one 
reason  it  has  escaped  attention.  It  has 
been  extremely  complex,  and  the  amount 
of  money  involved  has  often  seemed 
hardly  worth  the  attention,  perhaps,  of 
the  committee  or  of  Senators  and,  thus,  a 
system  which,  on  the  face  of  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  vastly  unfair,  as  one  compares 
different  crops  and  how  they  are  treated 
in  this  country,  has  escaped  minor  at- 
tention. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  per- 
sons have  simply  thrown  up  their  hands 
in  trying  to  flgure  out  what  the  whole 
peanut  situation  was  about. 

In  my  initial  paragraph,  I  tried  to  de- 
scribe it  succinctly.  But  I  want  to  do  so  In 
one  other  way. 

The  facts  of  peanuts  are  that  some 
time  ago  an  allotment  system  was  set 
up,  which  means  that  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  country  planted  with  peanuts 
was  limited.  So  there  is  the  first  limita- 
tion— I  number  of  acres  in  this  country 
that  can  be  planted;  the  same  acres,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  owned  by  59,100  people. 
A  limitation  of  acres. 

Now,  in  years  past,  that  was  sufficient. 
But  in  due  course  farmers  became  more 
efficient  in  producing  peanuts.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  nimiber  of  peanuts  that  could 
be  grown  on  i  numbers  of  acres  grew  by 
a  multiple  of  almost  three.  As  a  result,  to 
maintain  a  limited  supply,  a  second  re- 
striction came  into  being — poundage 
quotas. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  limitation 
first  persists  that  you  must  plant  peanuts 
on  a  specific  one  of  59,100  plots,  but,  hav- 
ing done  that,  only  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  can  be  marketed  at  the  first  tier 
loan  rate. 

If  you  are  an  efficient  peanut  farmer 
and  you.  in  fact,  produce,  as  most  effi- 
cient peanut  farmers  do.  more  pounds 
of  peanuts  than  will  be  supported  by  the 
first  tier  loan  rate,  you  would  qualify  for 
a  second  tier.  Those  peanuts  could  go  into 
the  export  trade  or  they  could  be  crushed 
for  oil  and  they  would  be  supported  by  a 
different  and  much  lower  loan  rate. 

Nowhere  in  this  system.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  the  possibility  for  a  farmer  in 
Indiana,  for  example,  to  plant  peanuts, 
because  there  are  no  plots  available.  In 
the  event  that  a  farmer  in  Indiana  should 
finally  qualify  for  a  plot  due  to  new  leg- 
islation or  some  change  of  the  system, 
that  farmer  would  then  have  to  be  very 
careful  how  many  pounds  he  produced  of 
peanuts,  and  a  rigid  system  of  segregat- 
ing the  sheep  from  the  goats  literally 
pertains,  with  a  good  number  of  people 
spending  a  lot  of  time  making  certain 
the  two  were  not  confused. 

Under  this  type  of  an  agricultural  set- 
up, as  I  have  illustrated  in  my  statement, 
peanuts  have  hardly  fiourished  as  a  crop 
in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  lost  ground  consistently.  They  are  a 
battle  crop.  They  represent  all  that  oc- 
curs when  something  literally  withers  on 
the  vine  due  to  special  interests  and  over- 
protection  and  minute  attention  to  the 
detail  that  the  laws  be  rigidly  followed 
without  deviation. 
It  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 


one  of  the  substitute  proposals  made  into 
this  legislation  yesterday  addressed  the 
thought  that  there  would  be  no  criminal 
penalties  for  violation  of  peanut  market- 
ing quotas. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
Senators  that  we  should  be  addressing 
the  thought  of  obviating  criminal  pen- 
alties, that  there  could  be  anything  that 
serious  about  planting  peanuts  in  this 
country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  people  in- 
volved in  peanuts  have  taken  this  issue 
very  seriously,  extraordinarily  seriously. 

The  issue  has  been  taken  so  seriously 
that  what  really,  in  fact,  almost  could 
be  a  point  of  humor  is  tal:cn  almost  as  a 
matter  of  honor.  I  simply  must  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  think  we  have  an  inter- 
esting debate  here,  but  this  is  not  a 
monumental  national  question. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  event  for  some- 
one offering  an  amendment  to  try  to 
minimize  the  scope  of  the  amendment, 
but  I  think  it  is  simply  important  to  put 
in  perspective  that  bit  by  bit  it  will 
whittle  down  the  cost  of  the  program, 
and  I  congratulate  those  who  have  done 
that.  They  have  certainly  moved  in  the 
right  direction.  What  they  have  also  done 
Is  to  minimize  the  crop.  We  have  never 
had  a  vibrant  peanut  industry  and  we 
shall  never  have  one  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Those  who  are  champions  of  peanuts, 
those  involved  in  the  dynamic  aspects  of 
the  peanut  industry,  of  course  support 
legislation  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  plant. 

What  I  am  proposing,  Mr.  President,  is 
simply  that  peanuts  ^e  planted  in  the 
most  efficient  places  in  this  country;  that 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  the  in- 
dustry will  flourish  if,  in  fact,  efficient 
producers  are  allowed  to  make  this  crop 
grow;  that  an  efficient  marketing  fu- 
tures industry  be  allowed  to  flourish; 
that  the  principles  established  when  the 
rice  situation  changed  atruptly  in  1975 
would  pertain  dramatically  to  peanuts 
in  1981. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  point  of  view, 
perhaps,  for  some  to  encompass,  Mr. 
President,  but  the  points  that  I  am  mak- 
ing are  pro  peanut  industry,  pro  peanut 
grower.  The  only  persons  who  are  in 
difficulty  with  this  particular  amend- 
ment are  those  among  the  59.100  who  do 
not  grow  peanuts,  who  have  land  which 
was  basically  inefficient  for  peanut  grow- 
ing to  begin  with,  those  who  have  been 
obtaining  monopoly  rents. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  case  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  latter  that  in 
this  59,100  group  in  our  society  scattered 
over  10  States  there  are  many  poor  peo- 
ple. The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
granted  the  system  is  not  efficient,  grant- 
ed it  does  not  nerta'n  to  the  mar'i'it 
economy,  granted  It  reallv  has  been  dis- 
astrous for  the  growth,  relatively,  of  pea- 
nuts in  relation  to  soybeans,  rice,  or  any- 
thing else  going  on  in  our  economy,  the 
whole  thing  ought  to  be  perpetuated  be- 
cause there  arD  many  persons  over  the 
course  of  40 -some  years  of  this  system 
who  now  have  grown  old  owning  plots 
of  land,  who  are  o'd  and  poor,  and  who 
have  small  plots  besides. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  not  long  ago  that 
we  debated  the  so-called  minimum  pay- 
ment in  social  security  on  this  floor.  The 
case  was  also  made  that  that  $122  pay- 
ment might  in  some  cases  be  denied  to 
individuals  in  our  society  who  were  old 
and  poor.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
have  pledged  to  try  to  identify  those  per- 
sons and  to  try  to  make  the  system  whole 
to  help  them.  It  is  not  a  far-fetched 
parallel.  Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  argu- 
ing this  situation. 

A  careful  analysis  of  59,100  would  show 
that  there  are.  among  those  plots,  some 
held  by  persons  who  are  old  and  poor. 
It  would  show  that  certain  amounts  of 
income,  albeit  rather  small  ones,  have 
been  counted  upon  by  these  elderly  and 
poverty-stricken  individuals. 

The  case  might  well  be  that  the  peanut 
program  that  is  being  maintained  in  its 
current  status  is  an  appropriate  way  to 
handle  social  security  or  income  transfer 
for  those  individuals;  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  an  agricultural  program  at  all;  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  agriculture 
in  this  country ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  welfare  program,  a  benign  one 
in  which  good  people  are  participating 
and  receiving  income  from  monopoly 
rents  in  this  form;  that  to  break  all  that 
up  and  to  create  an  agricultural  program 
out  of  this  v;ould  do  violence  to  the 
memories  of  those  persons  who  have  held 
on  so  long  and  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  will  not 
work.  I  appreciate  the  compassion  in  the 
statements  made  in  behalf  of  persons 
who  have  in  fact  been  receiving  these 
payments.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  their  situations,  and, 
as  a  compassionate  Congress,  try  to  deal 
with  that  in  a  transfer  payment  income 
maintenance  program  outside  the  agri- 
culture bill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come 
to  take  a  look  at  the  last  commodity  that 
we  can  use  for  food,  and  a  very  good  one. 
a  product  that  is  enjoyed  and  used  by 
many  Americans  and  would,  in  fact,  be 
enjoyed  by  many  more.  if.  in  fact,  we 
had  a  dynamic  market,  if  we  had  mar- 
keting at  all,  as  a  maiter  of  fact.  Those 
who  really  champion  the  cause  of  pea- 
nuts will  be  for  my  amendment.  They 
will  be  for  it  because  it  brings  peanuts 
into  the  1980's,  into  a  dynamic  supply- 
side  situation  in  which  peanuts  are  really 
marketed  and  in  which  we  move  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  one  more 
set  of  arguments  that  has  been  offered 
with  regard  to  this  bill.  I  mention  this 
situation  simply  because  each  one  of  us 
in  our  various  constituencies  have  groups 
of  people  we  have  tried  to  serve  well.  I 
think  anyone  who  sits  around  the  table 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee  appreci- 
ates precisely  the  predicament  of  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
arguments  are  well  made  for  constituent 
groups  in  their  States,  whether  they  be 
agricultural,  whether  they  be  industrial, 
or  whoever,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
may  be  arguing  for. 

I  arjpreciate  the  fervor,  the  sincerity, 
with  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefun) 
and  others,  have  argued  this  point  dur- 
ing markup  and  subsequently,  in  very 
vigorous  defense  of  a  case  that  I  think 
is  very  tough  to  make  except  on  emotion- 
al grounds,  compassionate  grounds,  wel- 
fare grounds,  on  historical  grounds — it 
happened  a  long  time  ago  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  change  at  one  time — on  the 
ground  that  we  have  not  really  consid- 
ered the  details  sufficiently  in  the  course 
of  time;  that  most  Senators  are  imaware 
of  the  complexity  of  the  program;  that 
if,  in  fact,  we  knew  how  finely  tuned  all 
this  was  we  would  not  disrupt  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  ultimately,  pea- 
nuts and  the  peanut-growing  constitu- 
ency have  to  stand  a  test  of  rationality 
and  fairness  the  same  as  any  other  group 
of  people. 

There  is  no  objective  reason  why  pea- 
nuts should  be  treated  differently  than 
soybeans,  com,  wheat,  the  dairy  farmers 
we  have  discussed  throughout  most  of 
this  day,  or  any  other  group  in  our  so- 
ciety. There  is  no  reason  at  all,  Mr. 
President,  why  the  peanut  program  must 
remain  a  special  program  beyond  scru- 
tiny, and  prior  to  this  year,  any  real  at- 
tempt to  understanding  the  program. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  now  imderstands  the 
program  and  they  are  sympathetic,  with 
those  who  are  going  to  vote  on  the  proc- 
ess of  this  program  being  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  argument 
can  be  made  in  due  course  that,  as  op- 
posed to  such  an  abrupt  change,  a  total 
change,  we  ou^ht  to  have  incremental 
change,  we  ought  to  feather  this  in  year 
by  year  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  appreciate  that  sort  of  an  argument. 
It  is  one  that  I  shall  argue  against. 

The  scope  and  size  of  this  program  can 
best  be  met  bv  meeting  it  head  on  pres- 
ently. This  is  the  time  when  we  focus  on 
it.  and  the  Senate  shall  not  focus  on  this 
problem  very  often. 

Mr.  President,  my  case  is  one  for  the 
end  of  allotments,  for  the  end  of  the 
poundage  arrangements,  the  tiers  1  imd 
2.  It  is  for  a  system  like  that  which  is 
enjoyed  by  those  who  produce  other  com- 
modities comparable  to  peanuts.  It  in- 
volves loans  and  purchases  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  his  discretion. 

It  is  a  type  of  discretion  that  will  make 
certain  that  the  cost  of  the  program  is 
minimal  because  the  Secretary  will  not 
offer  loan  rates  that,  in  fact,  cause  out- 
lays. I  mention  that  because  it  came  up 
during  the  course  of  our  markup,  an 
argument  that,  somehow  or  other,  my 
proposal,  with  pre5ent  market  economics, 
would  be  extraordinarily  costly.  That  is 
impossible,  by  definition.  The  Secretary 
is  not  going  to  set  loan  rates  that  cost  the 
Treasury  money,  by  deflnition.  He  will 
make  certain  that  the  net  cost  of  this  is 
zero.  But  he  will  have  the  discretion  to 
do  so.  taking  a  look  at  marketing  objec- 
tive facts,  year  by  year,  and  supplies  that 
are  available. 

The  Secretary  will  be  in  favor  of  seeing 
this  crop  of  peanuts  in  our  country  grow, 
become  a  vital  domestic  and  foreign 
market,  in  the  same  way  that  so  many  of 
our  other  great  crops  have  hterally  taken 
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off  after  this  type  of  complex  situation 
was  removed  from  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  consideration 
of  these  argiiments.  I  obviously  await 
further  debate  from  my  colleagues.  I  am 
hopeful  that  ttiey  will  find  favor  and, 
in  due  course,  pass  my  amendment  by 
a  majority  vote. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  any  doubt  about  my  respect  and 
affection  for  him.  We  have  discussed  the 
peanut  program  on  a  number  of  occa- 
si<His.  I  have  learned  that,  at  least  on 
this  subject,  I  am  absolutely  without 
any  persuasive  power  on  him  whatso- 
ever, insofar  as  this  issue  is  concerned. 
I  respect  him  nonetheless.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  make  or  even  attempt  to  make, 
at  this  hour,  a  rebuttal  of  the  argimients 
so  ably  presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  will  say  that 
what  he  is  proposing  involves  a  number 
of  aspects,  none  of  which  I  consider  to 
be  pfu-ticularly  wise. 

For  exsunple,  he  is  proposing  an  an- 
nual outlay  of  up  to  $325,450,000  for  the 
peanut  program,  the  outlay  being  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  And 
that  is  per  year.  Madam  President.  That 
is  not  over  the  life  of  this  bill;  that  is 
per  year. 

Contrast  that,  if  you  will.  Madam 
President,  to  the  fact  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  acknowledges,  that  we — 
meaning  the  Agriculture  Committee  or 
the  majority  of  the  committee — propose 
that  not  1  thin  dime  of  cost  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  program. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  let  me  finish  my  point,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

The  loss.  Madam  President,  imder  the 
proposal  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  will  be  $196,075,000  a  year. 
That  is  loss,  the  nonrecoverablcs,  as 
the  budget  people  say.  The  $325,450,000 
figure  I  mentioned  earlier  would  be  the 
CCC's  outlay.  That  is  the  dollar  side  of 
this  argiunent.  I  think  we  clearly  win  it 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
indicated  that  we  would  win  that  because 
our  proposal  contemplates  zero  loss. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Madsma  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  Senator's 
yielding. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
does  the  Senator  recall  that  I  indicated 
that  my  proposal  would  have  zero  cost, 
simply  by  definition  of  the  Secretary 
having  offered  a  loan  rate  which  would 
make  the  cost  zero?  Therefore,  the  total 
argument  is  a  washout  with  regard  to 
cost.  Both  systems,  that  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  one  of  my  loan  rates  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  would  come,  I 
gather,  to  zero. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  that?  Where, 
in  my  remarks,  would  there  be  any  sug- 
gesti<»i  of  a  $320  million  outlay  in  any 
particular  year? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  think  the  Sec- 


retary would  agree  with  the  Senator  on 
those  figures,  but  we  shall  get  to  that  to- 
morrow in  some  detail  when  we  discuss 
this  fully.  The  simple  truth  is  that  we 
have  to  use  a  loan  rate  established  at  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  parity.  The 
Senator  himself  suggested  68  percent  in 
his  press  conference  the  other  day  on  this 
issue. 

I  do  not  say  that  in  any  hostility.  I  am 
not  trying  to  paint  the  Senator  into  a 
comer,  but  he  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
once  again  for  a  short  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  did  not  interfere  with  the  Sen- 
ator's discourse,  I  am  glad  to  yield  again. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Madam  President,  did  the 
Senator,  in  the  course  of  reading  my 
press  conference  transcript,  see  any  evi- 
dence of  the  figure  of  68  percent?  If  so,  I 
simply  plead  that  that  figure  was  not 
used.  As  I  recall,  the  only  time  it  might 
have  been  used  was  in  a  hypothetical 
argument  that  occurred  during  markup. 
My  argument  today  did  not  say  68  per- 
cent, nor  did  I  the  other  day.  I  simply 
inquire  of  the  Senator  whether  he  has 
any  retrospect  on  that  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  stand  corrected.  The 
staff  said  it  was  earlier  this  year  that  the 
Senator  did  use  68  percent.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct  about  that. 

Madam  President,  Senator  Lucar  and 
I  have  discussed  the  peanut  program.  I 
tried  my  best  to  make  the  argument  that 
the  Senate  floor — during  a  debate  on  a 
farm  bill,  which  is  fraught  with  com- 
plications aside  from  the  peanut  pro- 
gram— is  not  the  place  even  to  consider 
jerlcing  the  rug  out  from  under  countless 
thousands  of  people  who,  in  good  faith, 
have  invested  in  the  peanut  program 
through  the  years. 

I  say  readily  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  I  do  not  know  what  my  posi- 
tion woiild  be  if  this  peanut  program  or 
any  other  farm  program,  for  that  matter, 
were  to  be  proposed  for  creation  at  this 
time.  What  I  have  said  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  ask  him  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  is  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  peanut  program  to 
zero,  and  then  have  the  Senator  intro- 
duce a  bill,  as  opposed  to  an  amendment 
on  the  farm  bill,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
peanut  program  and  perhaps  others. 
Then  let  us  have  the  fairness  to  call  in 
witnesses  to  ascertain  for  certain  the 
damage  that  will  be  done  to  people  who 
have  invested  in  a  Government  program 
through  the  years  and  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  heap  inequity  upon  them. 

I  have  pledged  to  the  Senator  that 
if  he  will  do  that,  as  cha-rman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  will  imme- 
diately call  hearings  on  such  a  piece  of 
legislation.  I  do  not  know  how  to  be 
fairer  than  that.  I  reiterate  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  will  do  precisely  that. 

But  to  come  here  at  this  time,  in  ef- 
fect, to  destroy  the  program,  with  how 
many  Senators  on  the  floor?  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six — seven,  counting 
the  able  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is 
presiding.  No  Senator  is  likely  to  be  in 
his  ofBce  listening  to  this  debate  on  the 
loudspeaker  at  this  hour. 

This  is  not  an  emotional  question;  it 
is  not  a  welfare  question:  it  is  a  ques- 


tion of  equity.  It  is  a  question  of  fair- 
ness. It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
really  want  to  jerk  the  rug  out  from 
under  people  who,  in  good  faith,  have 
invested  in  a  program  enacted  years 
ago  by  Congress,  and  to  do  so  at  an 
additional  cost,  in  terms  of  potential 
loss,  of  $196,075,000  per  year. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Indiana  that 
if  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot  and 
the  Senator  were  a  peanut  State  rep- 
resentative and  this  were  proposed  to 
affect  adversely  his  constituents,  I  would 
be  standing  here  and  saying,  "Senator 
Lucar,  you  have  an  ally  to  insist  an 
fairness  to  the  people  of  Indiana." 

Madam  President,  that  is  about  all  I 
am  going  to  say  this  evening.  I  have 
comments  which  I  will  make  tomorrow 
in  explanation  of  the  program. 

I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  approach 
this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  con- 
sidering the  countless  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  will  be  affected  adversely;  and, 
considering  the  offer  I  have  made  re- 
peatedly, not  only  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  but  also  to  others  interested  in 
this  type  of  legislation,  that  we  will  have 
hearings  and  we  will  have  hearings 
promptly.  And,  there  will  be  no  effort 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  to  bottle 
up  any  bill. 

I  simply  say  that  this  is  neither  the 
t'me  nor  the  place  to  take  such  drastic 
action  as  contemplated  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    361 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  545.) 
(Purpose:    To   provide   a   new  program   for 

peanuts     for     the     1982     through     1985 

crops) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Madam  President. 
I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and 
I  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Lucar.  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Mattinglt) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  nirnibered 
361  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  360. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

l^e  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  b« 
Inserted,   Insert   the  following: 

TITLE  VII— PEANUTS 

StrSPENSION    OF    MARKETING    QUOTAS    AND 
'  ACREAGE    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  701.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  sections  358, 
358a,  359.  and  371  and  part  1  of  subtitle  C 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (J)  of  section 
358  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  through  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 358a  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 
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(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (d),  and  (e)  of 
section  359  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(6)  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  title  in  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts. 

NATIONAL  POUNDAGE  QUOTA  AND  FARM 
POUNDAGE  QUOTA 

SBC.  702.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  (k)  through  (q)  as  follows: 
••(k)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
ear,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  peanuts 
for  the  next  marketing  year.  The  minimum 
national  poundage  quota  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuU  shall  not 
be  less  than  1,100.000  tons  reduced  In  each 
such  crop  year,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(m)  of  this  section,  by  the  amount  of  any 
forfeited  poundage  quotas. 

"(1)  The  minimum  national  poundage 
quota  established  under  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  on  the  following  basis :  The  poundage 
quota  allocated  to  each  State  shall'  be  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  the  national  poundage 
quota  allocated  to  farms  in  the  State  for 
1981,  and  such  State  poundage  quota  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  counties  within  such 
State  in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (o)  of  this 
section,  taking  into  consideration  each 
county's  historical  production  of  peanuts. 

"(m)    A  farm  base   production  poundage 
shall  be  established  for  each  farm  which  had 
an  acreage  allotment  for  the  1981  crop  year. 
The  farm  base  production  poundage  for  any 
such  farm  shall  be  the  same  as  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  for  such  farm  for 
the    1981    marketing   year.   Such   farm   base 
production  poundage  shall  be  the  same  for 
such  farm  for  the  1982  through  1985  market- 
ing years,  except  that  if  the  farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage,  or  any  part  thereof.   Is 
permanently  transferred  in  accordance  with 
section  358a  of  this  Act,  the  receiving  farm 
shall  be  considered  as  possessing  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  (or  portion  there- 
of)  of  the  transf erring  farm  for  all  subse- 
quent marketing  years.  If  any  part  of  the 
farm  base  production  poundage  Is  allocated 
to   a   farm   on   which   there    is   inadequate 
cropland  available  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981    to  produce   the  amount  of  the   farm 
base  production  poundage  on  such  farm,  the 
portion     of    such     farm     base     production 
poundage  that  cannot  be  produced  on  such 
farm  shall  be  forfeited,  and,  to  the  extent 
such    farm    base    production    poundage    is 
comprised  of  quota  poundage,  such  quota 
shall     be    subtracted     from     the    national 
poundage   quota   for   all   subsequent   years. 
except  that  In  any  case  in  which  the  farm 
base  production  poundage    (or  any  portion 
thereof)    was  leased  for  production  In   1980 
or   1981.  the  farm  base  production  pound- 
age  (or  portion  thereof)   shall  be  allocated 
to  the  farm  to  which  It  was  most  recently 
leased. 

"(n)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm  base 
production  poundage  was  estab'is'^ed  for  the 
the  1981  crop  of  peanuts,  and  when  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  farm  yield 
of  peanuts  shall  be  determined  for  each 
farm.  Such  yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm 
for  each  of  the  three  crop  years  in  which 
yields  were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the 
five  crop  years  1973  through  1977.  In  the 
event  that  peanuts  were  not  produced  on 
the  farm  In  at  least  3  years  during  such 
five  year  period  or  there  was  a  substantial 
change  in  the  operation  of  the  farm  during 
Buch  period  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
a  change  In  operator,  lessee  who  la  an  opera- 


tor, or  Irrigation  practices),  the  Secretary 
shaU  have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm.  The 
appraised  yield  shall  be  that  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basts 
of  yields  established  for  similar  farms  which 
are  located  In  the  area  of  the  farm  and  on 
which  peanuts  were  produced,  taking  into 
coiislderatlon  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  peanuts,  crop 
rotation  practices,  soil  and  water,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

••(o)(l)  A  farm  povndage  r"o*a  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  each  mar- 
keting year  for  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
base  production  poundage  was  established 
for  the  1981  crop  of  p  anvils  and  such  farm 
poundage  quota  shall  be  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  the 
factor  determined  by  dividing  the  State 
poundage  quota  established  In  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section  by  the  sum  total  of  all 
farm  base  production  poundages  in  effect 
In  such  State  for  the  1981  marketing  year. 
"(2)  The  poundage  quota  so  determined 
shall  be  increased  by  the  number  of  pounds 
by  which  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
the  farm  during  previous  marketing  years 
(excluding  any  marketing  year  before  the 
marketing  year  for  the  1983  crop)  were  less 
than  the  farm  poundage  quota. 

"(3)  For  any  crop  of  peanuts,  a  quantity 
of  peanuts  equal  to  the  quantity  of  peanuts 
undermarketed  during  such  previous  years 
may  be  produced  and  marketed  In  sub- 
sequent years,  and  such  quantity  of  pea- 
nuts (undermarketlng  carry  forward)  s'lall 
be  considered  quota  peanuts,  except  that  In 
order  to  qualify  for  such  undermarketlng 
carry  forward  In  any  year,  a  producer  must 
have  planted  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  pea- 
nuts In  the  previous  year  which,  when  mxil- 
tlplled  by  the  farm  yield  of  peanuts  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  subsection  (n) 
of  this  section  would  have  yielded  75  per 
centum  of  the  quota  poundage  for  the  farm 
for  peanuts  for  such  previous  year. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  if  the  total  of  all 
increases  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section in  individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
exceeds  5  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adjust  such  increases  so  that  the 
total  of  all  such  increases  does  not  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  national  poundage 
quota. 

"(p)  Not  later  than  December  16  of  each 
calendar  yesu-  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  of  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  quota  peanuts  In   the  calendar 
year   in   which   the   referendum   is  held  to 
determine  whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor 
of  or  opposed  to  poundage  quotas  with  re- 
spect to  the  crops  of  peanuts  produced  in  the 
lour   calendar  years   immediately   following 
the  year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held, 
except  that.  If  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  any  referendimi  vote  in 
favor   of   poundage  quotas,   no   referendum 
shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas  for  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  period. 
The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of 
the  referendum  within  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  It  is  held,  and,  if  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum vote  against  quotas,  the  Secretary  also 
shall    proclaim   that   poundage   quotas   will 
not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of 
peanuts  produced  in  the  calendar  year  im- 
mediately   following    the    calendar   year   in 
which  the  referendum  is  held 


a  farm,  and  which  do  not  exceed  tbe  farm 
poundage  quota  of  such  farm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year  (A)  any  peanuts  which  are 
marketed  from  a  farm  for  which  a  farm  baae 
production  poundage  has  been  established 
and  which  are  In  excess  of  the  marketings  of 
quota  peanuts  from  such  farm  for  such  year, 
and  (B)  all  peanuts  marketed  from  a  farm 
for  which  no  farm  base  production  pound- 
age has  been  established  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (o)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and  meal 
for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  peanuts 
by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  authorized 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  use  on  a  farm  for  purposes  other  than 
for  seed.". 


"(q)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 — 

"  ( 1 )  "quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  produced  on  a  farm 
having  a  farm  base  production  poundage,  as 
determined  in  subsection  (m)  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  are  eligible  for  domestic  edible 
use  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
are  marketed  or  considered  marketed  from 


SALE,    LEASE,    OR    TRANSFEE    OF    FARM    BASE 
PRODUCTION     POUNDAGE 

Sec.  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections   (1)   and  (J)   as  follows: 

"(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  farm  base  production  poundage 
has  been  established  under  this  Act  may. 
subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  or  limita- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  seU  or 
lease  any  part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any  part 
of  such  farm  base  production  poundage  to 
any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  within 
the  same  State  for  transfer  to  such  farm. 
The  owner  of  a  farm  shall  be  permitted  to 
transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  farm's  farm 
base  production  poundage  to  any  other  farm 
owned  or  controlled  by  him. 

"(J)  Transfers  (including  transfer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  farm  base  production  poundage 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions  ( 1 )  no  transfer  of  farm 
base  production  poundage  from  a  farm  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be 
permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to 
by  the  lienholders;  (2)  no  transfer  of  farm 
base  production  poundage  shall  be  permitted 
if  the  county  committee  determines  that  the 
receiving  farm  does  not  have  adequate  crop- 
land to  produce  the  farm  poundage  quota; 
(3)  no  transfer  of  farm  base  production 
poundage  shall  be  effective  until  a  record 
thereof  is  filed  with  the  country  committee 
of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer  Is  made 
and  such  committee  determines  that  the 
transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  and  (4)  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe". 

MARKXTINC  PENALTIES;    DlSPOSItlOW  OF 

ADornoNAL  PEAinrrs 

Sec.  704.  Effective  only  for  the  1083 
through  1986  crops  of  peanuts,  section  369 
of  the  Agrlctiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  (1)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  for 
domestic  edible  use  In  excess  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
p;anuts  are  produced  shall  be  subject  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  cent>im  of 
the  support  price  for  quota  peanuts  for  the 
marketing  year  (August  1  through  July  31) 
m  which  such  marketing  occurs.  The  mar- 
keting of  any  additional  peanuts  from  a  farm 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  unless 
such  peanuts,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
es'abllshcd  by  the  Gecreta:v.  are  clffcr  (A) 
placed  under  loan  at  the  additional  loan  rate 
in  effect  for  such  peanuts  under  section  108 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  not  re- 
deemed by  the  producers,  (B)  marketed 
through  an  area  marketing  association  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  lC8(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  (C)  marketed 
under  contracts  between  handlers  and  pro- 
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ducera,  pursuant  to  the  provlsloiis  of  subsec- 
tion (J)  of  this  section.  Such  penalty  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  who  buys  or  otherwise 
acquires  the  peanuts  from  the  producer,  or 
if  the  peanuts  are  nuirketed  by  the  producer 
through  an  agent,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid 
by  such  agent,  and  such  person  or  agent  may 
deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty 
from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If  the 
person  required  to  collect  the  penalty  falls 
to  collect  such  penalty,  such  person  and  all 
persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  peanuts  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  penalty.  Peanuts  produced  in 
a  calendar  year  in  which  farm  poundage 
quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to  such 
quotas  even  though  the  peanuts  are  market- 
ed prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  market- 
ing year  begins.  If  any  producer  falsely  iden- 
tifies or  fails  to  certify  planted  acres  or  falls 
to  account  for  the  disposition  of  any  pea- 
nuts produced  on  such  planted  acres,  an 
amount  of  peanuts  equal  to  the  farm's  aver- 
age yield,  as  determined  under  section  358 
(n)  of  this  Act,  times  the  planted  acres, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in 
violation  of  permissible  uses  of  quota  and 
additional  peanuts  and  the  penalty  In  re- 
spect thereof  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by 
the  producer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  the 
county  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  reduce 
marketing  penalties  provided  for  under  this 
subsection  In  cases  in  which  such  conunit- 
tees  determine  that  the  violations  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  penalties  were  uninten- 
tional or  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Errors  in  weight  which 
do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  any  one  marketing  document 
shall  not  be  considered  marketing  violations 
except  In  cases  of  fraud  or  conspiracy. 

•■(3)  The  person  liable  fo;-  payment  or  col- 
lection of  any  penalty  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  liable  also  for  Interest  there- 
on at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  ttoe  rate 
of  interest  which  v/as  charged  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  such  penalty  be- 
came due. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  is 
one  acre  or  less  if  the  producers  who  share 
In  the  peanuts  produced  on  such  Arm  do 
not  share  In  the  peanuts  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(5)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  section  is  paid,  a  lien  on  the 
crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such 
penalty  is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
In  which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of 
the  penalty  has  an  interest  shall  be  in  effect 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  by  regulations  may 
prescribe.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  determining  the  liability  for  or  amount 
of  any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section 
when  officially  determined  Ir  conformity  with 
the  applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  office 
or  agency  of  the  Government  or  any  court 
of  law.  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
fnH.!?,  "m  P'"°J»"""''8  any  court  of  competent 
M„^  i°"w^"'°'"  «"ewing  any  determlna- 
whPt^t*^"  ^l  '!?*  S«'-*^'-y  With  respect  to 
whether  such  determination  was  made  In 
ff"™  "i',^  ^''^  »"«  applicable  law  and  regu- 


lations. All  penalties  imposed  under  this 


sec- 


tion shall  for  all  purposes  be  considered  civil 
penalties. 

"(g)  Additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  re- 
tained for  use  on  a  farm  except  for  use  as 
seed  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use. 

"(h)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  In 
quantity  or  higher  In  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler  from 
such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such  handler 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  120 
per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota  pea- 
nuts on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  in  excess  of  the 
quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehousing, 
handling,  and  marketing. 

"(J)  Handlers  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  peanuts 
for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  completed  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  area  marketing  association)  for 
approval  prior  to  April  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced,  except  that  If 
any  handler  contracts  with  a  producer  for 
additional  peanuts  produced  on  a  farm  for 
which  a  farm  base  production  poundage  has 
been  established  at  a  price  equal  to  or  more 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  base 
production  poundage,  such  peanuts  may  be 
utilized  as  quota  peanuts  If  (1)  such  con- 
tract is  approved  before  April  16  of  the  year 
in  which  the  crop  is  produced,  and  (2)  all 
of  the  producer's  quota  peanuts  have  been 
contracted  for  before  or  at  the  same  time 
that  the  producer's  additional  peanuts  are 
contracted  for. 

"(k)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Additional  peanuts  received  under  loan  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible  use  at 
prices  not  less  than  those  required  to  cover 
all  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  such  pea- 
nuts for  such  items  as  Inspection,  warehous- 
ing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  plus  (1) 
100  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota 
peanuts  If  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold 
and  paid  for  during  the  harvest  season  upon 
delivery  by  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  producer,  (2)  not  less  than  105  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts 
If  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  after  de- 
livery by  the  producer  by  not  later  than 
December  31  of  the  marketing  year,  or  (3) 
not  less  than  107  per  centum  of  the  loan 
value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  pea- 
nuts are  sold  later  than  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year.  For  the  period  from  the  date 
additional  peanuts  are  delivered  for  loan  to 
April  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
year  in  which  such  additional  peanuts  were 
harvested,  the  area  marketing  association 
designated  pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  have  sole  au- 
thority to  accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when 
the  sales  price  as  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


may  sell  Its  stocks  of  additional  peanuts,  ex- 
cept that  the  area  marketing  association 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
agree  to  modify  the  authority  granted  by 
this  sentence  in  order  to  facilitate  the  order- 
ly marketing  of  additional  peanuts.". 

PRICE   SUPPORT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  705.  Effective  onlv  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crop  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  107  a  new  section  108  as 
follows: 

"PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR    1962  THROUGH   198S  CROPS 
OP   PEANUTS 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota  pea- 
nuts and  on  additional  peanuts  which  are 
produced  on  a  farm  for  which  a  farm  base 
production  poundage  has  been  determined 
In  accordance  with  section  358 (m)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  and 
which  are  not  In  excess  of  the  farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage,  at  such  levels  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  appropriate,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  eight  factors  specified  In  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act  and  any  change  in  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  produc- 
tion Items,  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1  and 
ending  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  marketliv;  year 
for  which  the  level  of  support  Is  being  de- 
termined, except  that  (A)  the  base  level 
price  support  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
shall  be  not  less  than  (480  per  ton;  (B)  quota 
peanuts  shall  be  supported  at  a  level  not 
less  than  124  per  centum  of  such  base  level 
of  price  support;  and  (C)  additional  peanuts 
referred  to  above  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
supported  at  such  percentage  of  the  base 
level  price  support  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
will  result  In  no  loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  marketing  year  con- 
cerned. The  levels  of  price  support  so  an- 
nounced may  not  be  reduced  by  any  deduc- 
tions for  Inspection,  handling,  or  storage,  but 
the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  for  lo- 
cation of  peanuts  and  other  adjustments  au- 
thorized by  section  403  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  which  are  In  excess  of  a  farm's  base 
production  poundage,  or  which  are  produced 
on  a  farm  with  no  farm  base  production 
poundage.  In  determining  the  support  level 
for  such  additional  peanuts,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  demand  for 
peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  expected  prices 
of  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein  meals, 
and  the  demand  for  peanuts  In  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  In  no  case  may  the  level  of  price 
support  for  such  additional  peanuts  be  set 
at  a  level  which  the  Secretary  estimates 
would  result  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Incurrlnjj  a  loss  on  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  such  additional  reanuts  for 
t^'e  marketing  year  concerned.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  the  level  of  price  support.  If 
any,  for  such  additional  peanuts  of  each  crop 
not  later  than  February  15  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  which  the  level  of  price 
support,  so  announced.  Is  to  be  In  effect. 

"(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  In 
each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (described 
In  7  CFR  1446.10  (1980))  to  a  designated 
area  marketing  association  of  peanut  pro- 
ducers which  Is  selected  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  which  Is  operated  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activi- 
ties. The  Secretary  may  not  make  warehouse 
storage  loans  available  to  any  cooperative 
which  is  engaged  In  operations  or  activities 
concerning  peanuts  other  than  those  opera- 
tions and  activities  specified  In  this  section 
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and  In  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  Such  area  marketing 
associations  shall  be  used  In  administrative 
and  supervisory  activities  relating  to  price 
support  and  marketing  activities  under  this 
section  and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Loans  made  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  the  price  support  value  of  the  peanuts, 
such  costs  as  the  area  marketing  assoclaUon 
reasonably  may  incur  In  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities, operations,  and  activities  un- 
der this  section  and  section  359  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  association  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  type  for  quota  peanuts  handled  under 
loans  for  additional  peanuts  placed  under 
loans  and  for  additional  peanuts  produced 
without  a  contract  between  handler  and  pro- 
ducer described  in  section  359(J)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Net  gains 
on  peanuts  in  each  pool,  unless  otherwise 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  pea- 
nuts placed  In  the  pool  by  each  grower.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  and  distribution  of  net  gains  on  ad- 
ditional peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  producer 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
quota  peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed  un- 
der loan  by  such  grower. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  any  crop  of  pea- 
nuts with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas 
have  been  disapproved  by  producers,  sis  pro- 
vided for  in  section  358(p)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment   Act  of   1938.". 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  106.  Section  805  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  947)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1986". 

SUSPENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  707.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1986  crops  of  peanuts. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  am  trying 
to  Inform  myself  on  this  matter,  because 
I  believe  it  is  critically  important. 

At  this  juncture,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  am  in  a  position  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  say,  in  all  candor,  that  a  week 
ago  I  certainly  would  have  been  against 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  because  I  was  one 
of  those  who  felt  somewhat  informed  on 
agricultural  issues.  I  was  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  agriculture  bill  reported 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  was  "a 
weak  bill,"  from  any  traditional  measure. 

I  said  yesterday,  on  the  floor,  that 
everyone  is  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
agricultural  programs,  and  I  cited  facts 
and  figures  that  clearly  showed  that  the 
costs  of  agricultural  programs  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget  are  going 
dramatically  down  rather  than  up.  I  ob- 
jected to  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer,  in  all  lines  of  production,  by  and 
large,  was  being  unfairly  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  farm  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 


However,  I  assured  the  Chair  that  I 
was  prepared,  reluctantly,  to  accept  the 
bill  that  came  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee  because  I  felt  that  perhaps 
that  was  the  best  we  could  do  under  the 
circumstances;  and  I  felt  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  were  indeed  ready  to 
make  the  fair  and  equitable  sacrifices, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  with  regard  to 
an  agriculture  bill. 

However,  when  we  talk  about  fairness 
and  when  we  talk  about  equity  for  pea- 
nut growers  or  tobacco  growers  or  any- 
body else,  we  have  to  discuss  that  in  the 
context  of  what  is  fair  not  only  for  pea- 
nut growers  and  tobacco  growers  but  also 
for  the  producers  of  other  crops  that  are 
generaUy  considered  in  the  agriculture 
area. 

That  is  why  I  stood  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday and  stand  on  the  floor  again  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  "compromise" 
that  was  rather  hastily  put  together  by 
a  bare  majority  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  last. 

When  we  talk  about  fairness  and 
equity,  we  should  also  realize  and  recog- 
nize that  when  we  talk  about  such  pro- 
grams as  tobacco  and  peanuts,  we  are 
talking  about  a  crop  we  do  not  grow  in 
Nebraska.  We  do  not  grow  those  crops 
in  most  States  of  the  United  States  for 
several  reasons,  but  mainly  we  do  not 
grow  them  because  it  is  a  carefully  pro- 
tected program,  a  carefully  targeted 
program,  which  goes  way  back  into 
history. 

While  the  farmers  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  can  raise  all  the  com  and  wheat 
they  want,  in  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  that  is  not  so  with  regard  to 
certain  crops  such  as  peanuts  and 
tobacco. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Indiana  for 
bringing  this  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  I  believe  it  is  about  time 
we  discussed  these  things.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana  that  10  days  ago 
or  a  week  ago  or  perhaps  even  the  day 
before  yesterday,  I  would  have  voted 
against  his  amendment,  because  there 
was  more  or  less  an  understanding  by 
those  of  us  primarily  concerned  about 
agriculture,  who  knew  that  whatever  bill 
came  out  of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  year  was  not 
going  to  be  a  good  bill  by  any  past  meas- 
urement at  all,  and  we  were  ready  to 
take  our  sacrifices.  We  were  supposedly 
going  to  hold  together,  and  it  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  that  the  amend- 
ment was  going  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  So  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana  that  he  may  well  be  pick- 
ing up  some  support  that  he  did  not 
think  he  had. 

Obviously,  all  kinds  of  deals  were 
being  made  which  are  being  refiected  in 
the  final  works  of  the  agriculture  bill 
that  finally  has  come  before  us,  with  a 
surprise  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  after  the  bill  was  reported. 

I  thought  it  was  rather  interesting, 
talking  about  fairness  and  equity,  to  read 
a  story  that  came  on  the  wire  services 
sometime  this  afternoon,  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  The  caption  is  "Farm  Bill, 
By  Bob  Fick."  It  states: 


The  Senate,  responding  to  Reagan  admin- 
istration objections  about  costs,  is  trying  to 
pare  even  more  from  the  "cost-conscious" 
farm  price  support  program  drafted  by  Its 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  on. 

The  last  paragraph  is  rather  revealing, 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Block  (referring  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) has  abandoned  his  fight  for  other 
major  changes  in  farm  price  support  pro- 
grams in  the  new  farm  bill  to  concentrate 
efforts  on  reducing  target  levels  and  slashing 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  supports. 

Madam  President,  I  think  that  says 
something  for  what  is  going  on.  We  all 
know  and  let  us  lay  it  out  on  the  line 
that  the  shape  of  the  present  farm  bill 
that  is  before  this  body  was  shaped  after 
the  deals  that  the  President  made  with 
certain  people  from  the  Simbelt  States 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  famed  budget 
and  tax  cut  bills. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  in 
the  days  to  come  before  we  finally  vote 
on  this  bill,  I  hope. 

But  I  say  in  all  candor  and  I  think  it 
should  be  laid  right  out  on  the  line  that 
all  kinds  of  deals  were  made  by  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  with  the  help 
of  the  President,  in  fact  his  engineering, 
to  get  their  votes  for  the  budget  and  the 
tax  cut  bill.  He  made  deals  with  them 
that  are  now  showing  up  in  the  final 
product  of  the  bill  that  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  which  is  called  the  ag  bill. 

The  President  did  not  have  to  make 
deals  with  the  Northern  State  Senators. 
He  did  not  have  to  make  deals  with  the 
Congressmen  from  the  North  because 
most  of  them  are  Republicans  anyway 
and  they  were  locked  in.  Not  so  with  the 
boll  weevil  Democrats  from  the  South. 

I  think  that  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  will  come  to  our  senses 
sometimes  and  recognize  that  a  farm  bill 
should  be  written  separate  and  apart 
from  the  President's  wishes  on  either  the 
budget  bill  or  the  tax  cut  bill. 

I  hope  that  we  will  know  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  something  as  important 
as  agriculture  we  should  not  have  to  rely 
on  present  understandings  and  pressures 
from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  what 
the  makeup  of  this  farm  bill  should  be. 

So  I  am  to  be  watching  the  delibera- 
tions and  the  negotiations  that  go  for- 
ward on  this  bill. 

I  will  simply  say  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana  that  while  I  am  not  in  basic 
sympathy  with  what  he  is  trying  to  do, 
I  recognize  that  there  is  some  validity 
to  the  points  that  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  with  regard  to  fairness 
and  equity  to  those  who  have  invested  in 
the  peanut  program  around  the  United 
States. 

But  when  we  talk  about  fairness  and 
when  we  talk  about  equity,  we  should 
realize  and  recognize  that  there  are 
other  food  producers  who  likewise  have 
made  investments  in  their  plant,  who  I 
think  basically  are  being  abandoned  by 
this  proposed  farm  bill  that  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Reagan  administration. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if  the 
managers  of  the  bill  will  permit  me  be- 
fore we  proceed  any  further,  it  is  now 
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6:25,  and  I  hope  we  might  conclude  the 
business  of  the  Senate  at  a  fairly  early 
hour  this  evening. 

I  inquire  of  the  managers  if  they  are 
willing  to  lay  aside  this  measure  until 
tomorrow  at  10  a.m.? 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  am  willing. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  find  a  general  and  even 
an  enthusiastic  affirmative  response. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment supporting  the  Lugar  amendment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  mind 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber when  he  says  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  am 
most  gratified  with  the  variety  of  Sena- 
tors' remarks  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Lugar  to  terminate  the  very  un- 
sound, unreasonable,  and  imfair  provi- 
sions of  the  current  peanut  agricultural 
program  and  to  authorize  a  program  for 
peanuts  comparable  to  that  in  effect  now 
for  other  agricultural  commodities. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  compel- 
ling set  of  facts  in  support  of  abandon- 
ment of  major  features  of  the  current 
program.  Essentially  those  facts  are  as 
follows: 

First,  in  the  United  States,  any  person 
in  any  State  may  plant  and  market  any 
edible  agricultural  item  he  wishes,  except 
peanuts.  He  needs  special  governmental 
authority  to  grow  peanuts,  and  he  can- 
not get  it  without  either  buying  land 
which  historically  has  lied  a  peanut  acre- 
age allotment  and  thereby  paying  his 
respects  to  this  feudalistlc  land  system, 
or  by  asking  someone  who  has  an  allot- 
r\ent  to  please  accept  his  money  to  rent 
that  allotment  so  that  he  may  legally 
grow  peanuts  on  his  own  land.  These 
rental  payments,  both  to  those  who  own 
the  allotments  and  from  those  who  do 
not.  run  into  the  thousands  of  dollars 
in  many  individual  instances. 

Second,  70  percent  of  the  peanuts  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  produced  on  these  rented  allot- 
ments; and.  therefore,  while  most  agri- 
cultural programs  do  help  those  doing 
the  actual  farming,  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  70  percent  of  the  peanuts  pro- 
duced on  rented  allotments.  A  higher 
support  price  usually  just  means  that  the 
actual  farmer  who  is  renting  an  allot- 
ment must  pay  more  to  rent  this  Gov- 
ernment-anointed franchise. 

Third,  not  only  may  anyone  not  grow 
peanuts  without  special  governmental 
authority,  he  also  is  prevented  from  im- 
porting peanuts  except  for  a  microscopic 
peanut  import  quota  which  has  been  ef- 
fect almost  continuouslv  for  over  30 
years.  This  virtual  peanut  import  em- 
bargo Is  in  effect  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting imports  from  interfering  with 
this  ridiculous  acreage  allotment  and 
production  control  program.  Thus,  most 
folks  are  prevented  from  growing  and 
marketing  peanuts,  and  practically 
everyone  is  prevented  from  Importing 
tnem. 

Fourth,  this  program  works  contrary 
to  the  Interest  of  the  actual  peanut  farm- 
ers, against  the  Interest  of  manufactur- 
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ers  In  my  State  and  in  other  States  who 
use  these  peanuts,  contrary  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  employees  of  these  manufac- 
turers, and  lastly,  and  in  my  opinion  of 
equal  importance,  contrary  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  millions  of  American  consum- 
ers of  peanut  butter,  salted  peanuts,  and 
peanut  candy. 

Fifth,  the  situation  this  past  year  has 
been  unusually  bad.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  major  shortage  and  the  high 
peanut  prices  occurred  because  of  the 
drought  and  indeed  the  drought  was  re- 
sponsible. However,  if  Federal  law  did 
not  require  that  94  percent  of  the  pea- 
nuts be  produced  in  only  a  few  counties 
in  just  six  States,  then  the  danger  from 
adverse  weather  would  be  spread 
throughout  a  much  broader  geographical 
area  and  considerably  lessened.  In  my 
State,  thousands  of  workers  were  tem- 
porarily unemployed  during  the  past 
year  because  of  inadequate  peanut 
supplies. 

In  closing.  Madam  President,  while 
there  are  so  many  elements  of  this  pea- 
nut program  that  surprise  and  astonish 
me,  none  exceeds  my  amazement  more 
than  the  fact  that  it  has  the  support  of 
some  who  are  otherwise  recognized  as 
strong  believers  in  free  enterprise,  op- 
posed to  imnecessary  Government  con- 
trols, regulations,  and  planned  economy. 
The  peanut  program  is  the  antithesis  of 
all  these  elements. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
LucAR  and  be  among  the  26  Senators 
joining  in  support  of  this  worthwhile 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  I  authored  for 
distribution  to  newspapers  in  Illinois, 
"Cracking  the  Peanut  Cartel"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cracking  the  Peanut  Cartxi, 
(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy) 
In  the  sprtng  of  1915,  Southern  fanners 
faced  what  seemed  like  certain  disaster.  The 
boll  weevil,  Invading  from  south  of  the  bord- 
er, was  devastating  the  region's  principle 
cash  crop,  king  cotton. 

To  avert  economic  ruin,  a  black  agricul- 
turist named  Gleorge  Washington  Carver 
urged  a  simple  solution — plant  peanuts. 

Soon  farmers  were  harvesting  tons  of  pea- 
nuts, and  Carver,  Intent  upon  assuring  a 
market  for  the  new  crop,  quickly  developed 
more  than  300  products  from  the  humble 
peanut. 

Thus,  out  of  one  man's  genius,  combined 
with  the  faith  and  enterprise  of  countless 
others,  a  booming  Industry  was  bom. 

Today,  however,  Carver's  advice  to  "plant 
peanuts,"  once  a  clarion  call  of  free  enter- 
prise, has  become  an  invitation  to  federal 
prosecution. 

Peanut  farming  in  the  United  States  is 
now  the  privileged  monopoly  of  Just  59,100 
individuals  and  corporations.-  These  individ- 
uals and  corporations  have  the  exclusive 
right — by  federal  law — to  grow  peanuts  for 
sale  In  the  U.S.  And  70  percent  of  those  hold- 
ing the  special  government  allotments  do  not 
farm  themselves,  but  rent  out  the  right  to 
others. 

Independent  farmers  who  attempt  to  grow 
and  sell  peanuts  without  government  per- 
mission are  subject  to  stiff  fines  or  Imprison- 
ment. 

But  even  the  possession  of  a  government 
license  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  In  the 


peanut  business.  Those  who  rent  out  their 
allotments  must  pay  between  $115  and  $200 
per  acre,  depending  on  the  state,  before  the 
crop  is  planted.  This  initial  licensing  fee 
amounts  to  some  20  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction cost. 

And  who  bears  that  extra  cost?  Ultimately 
the  consumer.  In  fact  consumers  pay  for 
Uncle  Sam's  peanut  trust  In  two  ways.  They 
absorb  the  licensing  cost,  and  are  then 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  artificially 
small  supply  of  peanuts. 

The  peanut  "allotment  lords"  have  driven 
up  the  cost  of  a  number  of  consumer  goods 
especially  peanut  butter  and  candy— the 
confection  industry  being  the  largest  user  of 
peanuts. 

Senator  Richard  Lugar  (R-IN)  has  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  S.  884,  the  farm  bill, 
v/hlch  will  take  us  off  the  peanut  monopoly 
merry-go-round.  The  amendment,  now  with 
twenty-seven  Senate  co-sponsors  Including 
myself,  would  repeal  the  antiquated  allot- 
ment system  and  substitute  a  simple  loan 
support  program,  comparable  to  those  now  in 
force  for  other  food  crops. 

It  would  end  the  forty-year  government- 
controlled  peanut  cartel.  And  It  would  open 
America  and  the  developing  world— a  world 
where  protein-rich  peanuts  are  desperately 
needed— to  a  reemerging  and  expanded  pea- 
nut Industry. 

In  1921,  In  Its  trade  magazine,  The  Peanut 
World,  the  fledgling  peanut  industry  said  of 
George  Washington  Carver:  "His  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  fund  of  human 
knowledge  In  the  field  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life  is  simply  Immeasurable.  He  has  been 
virtually  a  miracle  worker,  and  we  believe 
The  Peanut  World  woiUd  be  remiss  in  its 
duty  did  it  not  pay  him  this  tribute,  small 
In  comparison  to  what  he  has  done  for  us 
all." 

Sixty  years  later.  It's  time  for  an  even 
more  fitting  tribute  to  Carver  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  he  represents.  Its  time  to  make 
the  peanut  world  the  boundless  land  of  the 
industrious  many  rather  than  the  private 
domain  of  the  privileged  few. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  measure  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  10  a.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  longer 
than  20  minutes  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  following  routine  morning  busi- 
ness was  transacted  durmg  the  aay  and 
is  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 


SALE  OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
a  significant  statement  of  support  for  the 
sale  of  the  defense  enhancement  pack- 
age to  Saudi  Arabia  was  released  yester- 
day by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

The    12,000-member    association    an- 
nounced its  support  for  the  sale  in  a  press 


release  Issued  from  the  national  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  press  release  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BOA  Backs  Auministratioh  on  AWA(3S 
Salb 

Washington.  D.C,  Sept.  14. — Major  Gen- 
eral Ewan  L.  Hultman,  President  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  SUtes 
(ROA),  announced  today  that  the  128.000 
member  organization  backs  President 
Reagan's  plan  to  sell  the  Defense  Enhance- 
ment Package  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  most 
Important  item  in  thU  strategic  package  is 
the  E-3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Sys- 
tem (AWACS). 

He  said  the  decision  to  go  on  record  In 
support  of  the  Adminlstratiion  on  this  issue 
was  made  by  the  ROA  Executive  Commit- 
tee after  full  dis:u63lon  and  d3llberatlon.  He 
explained  that  officials  of  ROA,  which  was 
chartered  by  Congress  to  advise  on  matters 
of  national  security,  consider  the  sale  in  the 
na'.'.onal  interest  of  the  United  Statss. 

ROA  la  a  long-time  advocate  of  a  strong 
national  defense  and  has  worked  with  pres- 
ent and  previous  adminlstnitions  and  Con- 
gress toward  that  objective. 


BUSINESS  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  President, 
with  the  normalization  of  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRO. 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  "bright"  prospects  for 
trade  between  our  two  countries.  As  we 
all  know  the  lure  of  a  potential  market 
of  a  billion  customers  has  always  loomed 
large  for  American  businessmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  recently  heard  re- 
ports about  the  abrupt  cancellation  by 
the  Chinese  of  large  contracts  with  for- 
eign contractors,  particularly  the  Japa- 
nese. Apparently,  the  PRC  became  fi- 
nancially overextended  in  pursuit  of  its 
ambitious  modernization  program,  or 
perhaps  foreign  businesses  erred  in  mak- 
ing major  commitments  too  soon — or 
both. 

I  have  just  had  occsision  to  read  a 
most  enlightening  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  noted  China  scholar.  A.  Doak 
Bamett.  It  is  entitled  "Business  With 
China,"  and  appeared  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Asia  Mail.  Harnett  points  out  that 
there  is  indeed  tremendous  potential  in 
the  China  market,  but  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful, American  businessmen  will  have 
to  "show  more  than  ordinary  flexibiUty 
and  adaptability."  He  outlines  the  var- 
ious modifications  which  he  feels  are 
necessary  in  American  concepts  of  man- 
agement, marketing,  financing,  training, 
timing  and  legal  practices.  He  also  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  U.S.  corporations  to: 

Develop  American  personnel  with  real 
knowledge  and  expertise,  not  only  about 
effective  ways  of  negotiating  with  the 
Chinese  and  the  technical  problems  of  carry- 
ing out  specific  projects,  but  also  about 
China's  broad  modernization  plans  and  the 
social  and  cultural  factors  that  will  affect 
their  success. 

Mr.  Bamett  contends  that  interac- 
tions between  American  businesses  and 
the  individuals  and  institutions  with 
which  they  deal  in  China  will  have  a 
major  impact  on  overall  United  States- 


China  relaticois.  I  agree  with  this  as- 
sessment, and  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  trade  with  China  to  Cail- 
fomia  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Mad- 
am President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  most  insightful  article  be  plac- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  With  China 
(By  A.  Doak  Bamett) 
Despite  the  long  history  of  U.S.-Chlna  con- 
tacts before  the  Communist  takeover,  as  late- 
comers In  po8t-1949  China  American  btisl- 
nessman  have  less  experience  In  deaUng  with 
the  Chinese  than  others.  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean businessmen  started  trading  with  the 
People's  Republic  In  the  i9SOs,  but  there 
were  no  similar  American  contacts  before 
1972,  and  they  have  become  extensive  only 
since  1977.  The  Americans,  therefore,  are 
"playing  catch  up,"  a  fact  which  creates  spe- 
cial problems  and  dilemmas.  To  try  to  com- 
pete with  Japanese  and  Europeans,  some 
feel,  understandably,  that  they  must  think 
big  and  act  fast.  However,  excessive  haste  and 
overly  ambitious  undertakings  could  lead  to 
serious  problems  and  increase  the  risk  of 
failure.  American  businessmen,  as  well  as 
others,  need  to  take  a  long  view.  To  build 
lasting  relationships  with  the  Chinese,  pa- 
tience Is  required  to  create  a  basis  for  mu- 
tual confidence  gradually.  V?hlle  this  Is  true 
of  most  International  economic  relationships, 
It  Is  particularly  so  in  dealing  with  the  Chi- 
nese. 

In  major  development  projects,  foreign 
businessmen  will  have  to  show  more  than 
ordinary  flexibility  and  adaptability.  They 
will  need  to  consider  how  advanced  tech- 
nology and  foreign  management  methods 
can  be  modified  to  work  In  a  "socialist"  Chi- 
nese setting.  The  natural  tendency  of  many 
businessmen  Is  simply  to  transplant  what 
they  know.  Intact,  Into  a  new  setting.  In  the 
first  burst  of  activity  In  China's  moderniza- 
tion program,  some  Chinese  technocrats  ap- 
peared similarly  simplistic  and  unrealistic, 
hoping  that  advanced  technology  and  for- 
eign methods  of  operation  could  rapidly  be 
grafted  onto  the  Chinese  economy.  What  will 
be  required,  however,  are  complicated  mix- 
tures of  modem  and  traditional  methods,  of 
high  and  low  technology,  of  labor-intensive 
and  capital-intensive  approaches,  and  of  "so- 
cialist" and  "capitalist"  modes  of  operation. 
Foreign  businessmen,  like  China's  own  plan- 
ners, administrators,  and  technical  experts, 
will  have  to  experiment  to  find  viable  mix- 
tures. 

American  businessmen  Involved  In  co- 
operative arrangements.  Joint  ventures,  and 
direct  investment  In  China  will  need  to  be 
particularly  knowledgeable  about  and  sensi- 
tive to  Chinese  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal realities  in  order  to  succeed,  especially 
if  they  participate  in  the  management  of  en- 
terprises. They  will  have  to  understand  the 
nature  of  Chinese  bureaucratic  institutions; 
the  relationships  between  Party  authorities, 
government  officials,  and  enterprise  person- 
nel: and  the  interactions  of  management  and 
labor.  Despite  the  strong  commitment  of 
China's  present  leaders  to  improve  manage- 
ment methods  and  raise  labor  productivity, 
efforts  to  change  old  practices  will  encoxmter 
serious  obstacles — from  bureaucrats  resistant 
to  any  changes,  from  Party  cadres  who  fear 
a  loss  of  Influence,  and  from  elements  In  the 
workforce  whose  interests  will  be  adversely 
affected.  Foreign  businessmen  will  be  com- 
pelled along  with  Chinese  favoring  change, 
to  cope  with  such  obstacles.  They  will  also 
have  to  learn  the  special  importance  of  per- 
sonal relationships  In  China. 

The  new  Investment  law  and  other  eco- 
nomic regulations  now  emerging  from  the 
top  levels  of  the  Peking  regime  are  essen- 


tial to  help  create  the  minimal  legal  frame- 
work for  economic  cooperation  between 
foreigners  and  Chinese  as  well  as  for  more 
regularized  operational  procedures  through- 
out the  Chinese  economy,  but  they  wlU  not 
suddenly  transform  old  patterns  of  tM- 
havior  based  on  tacit  codes  and  values  and 
on  personal  relationships  rather  than  on 
legal  norms.  Foreign  businessmen  will  have 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  these  patterns  and 
of  existing  webs  of  personal  relationships 
to  function  successfully. 

Another  area  In  which  Americana  as  weU 
as  other  foreign  businessmen  will  be  called 
upon  to  show  unusual  flexibility  Is  in  de- 
vising ways  to  finance  projects.  While  the 
Chinese  Intend  to  Import  sizable  amounts  of 
foreign  technology,  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly clear  since  the  "readjustment"  of  1979 
that  they  Intend,  to  the  extent  possible,  to 
solve  their  payments  problems  by  arrang- 
ing compensation,  barter,  and  comparable 
arrangements  under  which  the  foreign  costs 
of  projects  can  be  repaid  in  the  goods  they 
produce.  To  compete  effectively  In  the  Chi- 
nese markets,  American  businesses  wlU 
have  to  be  prepared  to  consider  varied  types 
of  repayment  schemes. 

They  will  also  have  to  give  adequate  at- 
tention to  developing  effective  training  pro- 
grams. China's  present  leaders  are  not  in- 
terested In  relationships  that  create  a  per- 
manent dependency  on  foreign  personnel  or 
nations.  While  determined  to  upgrade  their 
economy  with  foreign  knowhow,  their  aim  Is 
to  acquire  an  independent  capacity  to  deal 
with  their  problems.  Business  organizations 
planning  significant  Involvement  in  China 
must  therefore  think  In  terms  of  finite 
rather  than  open-ended  periods  of  Involve- 
ment and  build  into  their  proposals  pro- 
grams designed  to  train  Chinese  personnel 
on  the  Job.  in  the  United  States  or  in  Chi- 
nese Institutions.  They  also  will  need  to 
consider  means  to  help  the  Chinese  improve 
their  research  capabilities.  Relationships  be- 
tween foreign  businesses  and  the  Chinese 
need  not  be  brief,  but  foreign  businesses 
must  be  prepared  to  adapt  their  roles  as  the 
Chinese  absorb  new  skills  and  Improve  their 
capabilities. 

Foreign  businessmen  will  need  to  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  careful  phasing  in 
the  way  they  get  involved  as  well  as  the  way 
they  eventually  reduce  their  involvement. 
Starting  with  large-scale,  long-term.  Ir- 
revocable commitments  is  unwise  in  most 
cases,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  foreign 
businessmen  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  After 
reaching  general  understandings  on  long- 
term  objectives,  generally  the  most  prudent 
approach  will  be  to  plan  projects  in  stages, 
set  limited  and  attainable  goals  for  each 
stage,  and  agree  that  at  the  completion  or 
each  stage  both  sides  will  evaluate  the  re- 
sults, problems,  and  prospects  before  setting 
further  goals. 

Matters  of  style  also  will  affect  the  extent 
to  which  American  businessmen  operate  ef- 
fectively in  China.  To  succeed,  Americans 
will  have  to  be  activists  in  some  respects, 
pressing  for  actions  essential  for  the  suc- 
cess of  projects  undertaken;  but  at  the  same 
tlm»  they  will  have  to  avoid  arrogance  and 
be  sensitive  to  Chinese  cultural  predisposi- 
tions and  personal  relationships.  In  general, 
they  will  probably  have  greater  chances  of 
long-term  success  if  they  maintain  a  rela- 
tively  "low  posture." 

The  prospects  for  lasting  American  busi- 
ness relations  the  Chinese  will  also  depend 
in  part  on  whether  or  not  US.  corporations 
develop  American  personnel  with  real  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  not  only  about  effective 
ways  of  negotiating  with  the  Chinese  and 
the  technical  problems  of  Implementing 
specific  prolects.  but  also  about  China's 
broad  modernization  plans  and  the  social 
and  cultural  factors  that  will  affect  their 
success.  Long  ago  most  large  Japanese  cor- 
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poratlons  seriously  Interested  in  major  op- 
erations In  China  recognized  the  need  to 
have  on  their  payrolls  persons  with  broad 
expertise  on  China,  Including  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language.  Pew  American  cor- 
porations have  yet  done  this.  Some,  wisely, 
have  drawn  upon  the  knowledge  of  qualified 
Americans  of  Chinese  origin;  these  Chinese- 
Americans  can  play  a  special  role  In  further 
U.S.  business  relations  with  China.  However. 
American  businesses  seriously  Interested  In 
long-term  involvement  In  China  will  need 
to  develop  a  broader  basis  for  Interpreting, 
analyzing,  and  dealing  with  China.  They  will 
need  to  ensure  that  some  persons  in  the 
mainstream  of  their  company  operations  ac- 
quire in-depth  knowledge  of  China.  They 
will  also  have  to  learn  how  to  draw  more 
effectively  on  the  knowledge  about  China 
that  exists  in  U.S.  government  agencies  and 
academic  institutions  (which,  on  their  part, 
will  have  to  make  a  greater  effort  than  in 
the  past  to  communicate  their  knowledge  ef- 
fectively to  businessmen  and  also  learn  from 
them). 

Whether  or  not  U.S.  businessmen  learn 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  Chinese  will 
affect  more  than  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
corporations  involved:  the  prospects  for 
forging  lasting  economic  links  between  the 
United  States  and  China  will  be  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  interactions  between  Ameri- 
can businesses  and  the  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  deal  in  China, 
and  success  or  failure  In  broadening  eco- 
nomic ties  will  have  a  major  impact  on  over- 
all U.S.-Chlna  relations. 

Peking's   new   foreign   e<onomlc   policies, 
which  have  opened  the  door  to  greater  trade 
and   broader   Chinese   participation    in   the 
international  economy,  have  significant  po- 
litical as  well  as  economic  international  im- 
plications that  U.S.  policy  should  fully  con- 
sider. U.S.-Chlna  economic  ties  are  still  In  an 
early  stage  of  development,  but  under  fa- 
vorable  circumstances    they   could    become 
increasingly  Important  in  the  period  ahead. 
The  United  States  should  now  pursue  poli- 
cies that  maximize  the  prospects  for  f;row- 
Ing  and  lasting  economic  links  with  China, 
the  benefits  of  which  could  be  substantial. 
The  most  apparent,  though  not  necessarily 
the  most  Important,  benefits  will  be  those 
resulting   from   any  increase   in   U.S.   sales 
abroad,  which    not    only    assist    American 
agriculture  and  Industry,  but  also  help  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  potential  of 
trade  with  China  should  not.  of  course   be 
exaggerated.  However,  with  serious  effort  on 
both  sides,  the  present  volume  of  close  to 
•4.5  billion  a  year  would  be  doubled,  tripled 
and   conceivably   quadrupled    in    the   years 
ahead.  Even  though  this  would  still  amount 
to  no  more  than  1  to  2  percent  of  total  U  S 
foreign   trade,   it   would   not   be   unimpor- 
tant. Apart  from  trade  with  Western  Eu- 
rope,  Canada,   and   Japan,   most   American 
trade  is  widely  distributed,  and  few  countries 
account  for  very  large  percentages.  For  ex- 
ample, even  though  U.S.  exports  to  China 
amounting  to  somewhat  over  $1  billion  in 
1979  appear  very  small  compared  with  sales 
to  the  advanced  Industrial  nations  (in  1978 
U.S.  exports  to  the  EEC.  Canada,  and  Japan 
were   $32.1   billion,   $28.4   billion,   and   $i29 
billion,  respectively),  they  look  more  signif- 
Icint.    even    todav.    if    compa-ed    wl'h    ex- 
ports to  other  developing  nations.  In  1978 
u^S   sales  to  all  non-Communist  developing 
nations  in  the  Par  East  totaled  $110  bli: 
lion  and  those  to  all  the  rest  of  Asia  and 

^  omy  MTbi»?o'n''*  *"*•*"*  ^'  «— ^«» 

trJl?*Tfv*!  '=°""n«lltles,  moreover,  China 
It?i  ""'i''  ^  ^  considerably  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  overall  fleures  sue(?est.  This  is 

the  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest  ex- 

Z'^li  °  **"•  2'  ""^^"^  "  '"  **>«  *°'-l<ls  largest 
importer:    and   in   high   technology    items 
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which  are  of  special  Importance  In  U.S.  trade. 
Already  China  Is  the  largest  buyer  of  grain 
among  the  developing  countries,  and  it 
clearly  is  in  the  American  interest  to  provide 
a  large  share  of  its  needs.  If  by  the  late  1980s 
China  can  become  a  middle-rank  oil  exporter, 
which  American  assistance  In  offshore  oil  de- 
velopment could  help  to  make  possible,  this 
too  could  be  important  from  the  U.S.  point  of 
view.  And  If  China  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  markets  for  high  technology  in  the 
developing  world,  the  United  States  will 
clearly  benefit  from  Increased  sales  of  such 
technology  to  the  Chinese. 

The  potential  political  benefits  of  Increased 
U.S.-Chlna  trade  and  economic  cooperation 
could  be  as  Great  as  or  greater  than  the  eco- 
nomic ones.  Expanding  economic  relations 
should  helo  strengthen  political  ties  with 
China  In  the  period  ahead.  Even  though 
closer  economic  links  cannot  guarantee 
friendly  political  relations,  on  balance  they 
will  enhance  the  prospects  for  good  overall 
relations.  To  the  extent  that  U.S.  coopera- 
tion, both  private  and  governmental,  helps 
Peking  achieve  Its  developmental  goals,  this 
should  contribute  to  political  stability  In 
CMna.  Increase  the  chance  that  Peking  will 
continue  to  pursue  pragmatic,  growth-ori- 
ented policies  at  home,  and  reinforce  the 
trend  toward  more  moderate,  cooperative 
Chinese  foreign  policies. 

In  addition.  It  could  encourage  Peking  to 
cooperate  more  than  in  the  past  with  the 
United  States  and  others  in  dealini^  with 
global  economic  problems.  From  the  U.S.  per- 
spective, this  would  be  of  special  importance 
In  relation  to  food  and  energy  problems,  but 
It  might  also  help  to  Induce  Peking  to  adopt 
more  cooperative  approaches  to  other  Inter- 
national problems.  This  would  certainly  be  in 
the  U.S.  national  Interest.  In  the  long  run. 
Increased  Chinese  involvement  in  responsible 
roles  in  the  Increaslni^ly  Interde  endent 
global  community  could  prove  to  be  the  most 
Important  result  of  current  trends  in  Chinese 
policies,  and  Wa.shlngton  should  view  Its  eco- 
nomic cooperation  with  China  as  a  means  to 
work  toward  this  end. 

Por  all  of  these  reasons  it  Is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  United  States  pursue  a  very 
active  policy  aimed  at  Increasing  trade  and 
expanding  other  forms  of  economic  coopera- 
tion with  China.  In  light  of  the  difficulties 
the  Chinese  face  and  the  competition  Amer- 
icans will  encounter  in  the  Chinese  market, 
this  will  not  happen  automatically.  To  realize 
the  potential  for  strong  economic  ties  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  now  exists,  the 
U.S.  Government  and  American  businessmen 
scientists,  technicians,  scholars,  and  others 
win  have  to  give  adequate  attention  to  cer- 
tain prerequisites  for  success. 

Plrst,  it  win  be  essential  to  comolete  the 
process  of  establishing  a  sound  legal  and  In- 
stitutional basis  for  long-term  economic  re- 
lations. Notable  oroeress  has  been  made  In 
f'ls  respect,  but  more  needs  to  be  done.  Sec- 
ond, both  U.S.  Government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate American  banks  should  rrlve  more  at- 
tention to  financing  than  they  have  so  far 
to  make  the  United  States  more  competitive 
Without  adequate  US.  credit  the  Chinese 
may  feel  compelled  to  rely  primarily  on 
others. 

Third,  the  United  States  will  need  to  in- 
crease imports  from  China,  'n  the  near  fu- 
ture this  will  mean  permitting  more  labor- 
intensive,  low-cost.  Chinese  manufactured 
goods  to  enter  the  United  States.  This  will 
not  be  easy,  but  it  Is  necessary  if  there  Is  to 
be  a  sl?nlflcant  growth  in  two-way  trade.  As 
an  alternative  to  protectionism.  Washington 
should  be  prepared  to  give  more  effective  aid 
throu/?h  means  other  than  tariffs  and  quotas 
to  domestic  industries  adversely  affected  by 
low-cost,  labor-intensive  imports.  In  time. 
U.S.  Imports  of  natural  resources  from  China 
should  grow,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  encourage  this. 


Fourth,  the  United  States  should  make  a 
major  effort  to  sjU  leonno.jsy.  i'.auca. 
equipment,  and  know-how  to  the  Chinese.  To 
help  promote  such  exports,  U.S.  policy  on 
the  sale  of  high  technology  to  China  must  be 
flexible  In  permitting  the  sale  of  dual-use 
Items  desired  primarily  for  civilian  develop- 
ment, even  though  for  strategic  reasons  it 
should  restrict  Items  primarily  of  military 
value.  Defining  broad  technology  transfer 
policy  and  making  specific  decisions  on  li- 
censing particular  items  win  pose  difficult 
problems.  The  aim,  however,  must  be  to  en- 
courage Increased  exports  of  technology  to 
China  while  restricting  sales  that  imply 
closer  U.S.-Chlna  mnitary  ties  than  actually 
exist— or  than  either  Washington  or  Peking 
currently  desires — and  avoiding  unnecessary 
provocation  of  Moscow. 

Finally,  the  American  business  commu- 
nity, with  U.S.  government  support,  must 
take  seriously  the  potential  of  the  China 
market  and  develop  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
Chinese  and  compete  successfully  In  the 
China  market.  Falling  this,  Americans  will 
probably  lose  out  In  the  long  run  to  the 
Japanese  and  West  Europeans.  This  might 
not  be  disastrous  In  terms  of  American  na- 
tional Interests,  but  If  It  occurs  the  United 
States  would  forgo  important  benefits.  It 
certainly  would  not  contribute  in  any  posi- 
tive way  to  broad  U.S.  political  and  eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Even  assuming  that  the  above  prerequi- 
sites for  success  are  fulfilled,  developing 
broader  U.S.-Chlna  economic  ties  will  In- 
volve unavoidable  risks.  Success  will  depend 
on  many  political  and  economic  variables. 
Any  of  a  number  of  events  or  trends  could 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  process,  and,  at 
wors*.  some  could  derail  it 

One  variable  will  be  the  success  of  the 
Chinese  In  maintaining  reasonable  political 
stability  at  home,  implementing  their  mod- 
ernization policies,  and  creating  conditions 
that  attract  greater  foreign  Involvement.  Pe- 
king as  well  as  Washington  will  have  to  take 
further  steps  to  Improve  the  legal  and  insti- 
tutional framework  for  cooperative  relations, 
including  passage  of  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  foreign  Investment,  taxes, 
labor  practices,  and  other  matters  of  concern 
to  foreign  business. 

The  process  of  developing  U.S.-Chlna  eco- 
nomic ties  also  will  inevitably  be  affected  by 
the  general  political  climate  In  the  region. 
Outbreaks  of  conflict  In  the  Taiwan  Strait  or 
other  disputed  offshore  areas,  in  Korea  or 
Vietnam,  or  in  Sino-Sovlet  border  areas 
could  shake  the  confidence  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  businessmen,  reducing  their 
willingness  to  support  China's  economic  de- 
velopment and  commit  resources  to  cooper- 
ative ventures. 

While  dangers  of  this  sort  are  real,  they 
are  probably  no  greater— and  may  well  be 
less — than  dangers  In  other  critical  areas 
such  as  the  Middle  East,  where  governments 
and  businessmen  of  the  major  Industrial 
powers  already  are  deeply  Involved,  economi- 
cally as  well  as  politically  and  strategically. 
The  potenltal  benefits  of  economic  ties  with 
China  make  the  risks  tolerable  so  long  as 
these  ties  can  be  developed  in  the  context  of 
friendly  bilateral  relations  and  a  regional 
climate  that  discourages  major  conflict. 

The  strengthening  of  U.S.-Chlna  economic 
ties  should  help  to  cement  political  ties  and 
al.>:o  contribute  gradually  to  the  development 
of  "a  secure  and  strong  China."  which,  as 
U.S.  leaders  recently  have  stressed,  would 
support  broad  U.S.  alms  both  in  East  Asia 
and  globally.  If  such  ties  help  to  draw  China 
gradually  into  more  extensive  and  construc- 
tive Involvement  in  the  international  com- 
munity, they  will  serve  a  historic  purpose, 
bringing  to  a  new  stage  the-hmg  search,  be- 
gun in  the  nineteenth  century,  tor  a  oasis  lor 
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long-term,  friendly,  and  mutually  beneflclal 
relations  between  China  and  the  West. 


ADDRESS  BY  HUD  SECRETARY 
PIERCE  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
MUNICIPAL   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
on  August  29,  1981,  I  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  introducing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Mr.  Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  to  the 
41st  annual  meeting  of  the  Municipal 
Association  of  South  Carolina  at  Hilton 
Head.  S.C. 

The  remarks  made  by  Secretary  Pierce 
on  that  occasion  concerned  President 
Reagan's  policy  of  new  federalism,  which 
he  described  as  enhancing  authority  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  Under  the 
programs  of  this  administration,  this  en- 
hanced authority  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  will  be  characterized  by  a  con- 
structive partnership  approach  to  the 
delivery  of  services  and  problem  solving 
among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Madam  President,  this  address  by 
Secretary  Pierce  was  an  excellent  one 
and  was  well  received.  The  tone  and 
substance  of  his  remarks  indicate  the 
enthusiasm  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
the  goal  of  sharing  new  initiatives  and 
innovations  with  governments  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  by  Secretary 
Pierce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr. 

Thank  you  for  that  kind  introduction. 
Senator  Thurmond.  And  thank  you,  too,  for 
adding  your  invitation  to  the  one  I  received 
from  the  Municipal  Association  of  South 
Carolina.  The  State  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
lie  represenied  by  you  as  Its  distinguished 
senior  Senator.  In  and  out  of  Washington, 
I  count  on  you  as  a  valued  friend. 

It  Is  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  be  here 
in  Hilton  Head  the  Palmetto  State's  beauti- 
ful, world-renowned  resort  area.  The  many 
kindnesses  you  have  shown  me  here,  I  assure 
you,  will  draw  me  back  again. 

I  also  want  to  assure  you  that  I  attach  con- 
siderable significance,  to  this  meeting.  The 
work  of  your  Association,  through  Its  efforts 
to  strengthen  State  and  local  relations.  Is  of 
fundamental  Importance  to  President  Rea- 
gan's New  Federalism.  The  advising,  informa- 
tion-sharing, planning.  State  legislative,  and 
other  lobbying  functions,  which  characterize 
your  Association,  figure  prominently  in  mak- 
ing government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  citizens.  In  so  doing,  it  makes 
the  system  more  efficient  and  less  costly. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  my  perspective  of 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration in  correcting  our  country's  weak 
economy.  We  have  been  brought  into  this  sad 
state  of  economic  disrepair  by  undisciplined 
Federal  spending,  misguided  fiscal  practices, 
and  stifling  tax  policies.  What  we  In  this  Ad- 
ministration are  pursuing  is  no  less  than  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  way  the  govern- 
ment of  America  carries  out  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

We  are  committed  to  a  budget  which  re- 
duces our  activities  to  absolute  priorities  and 
requirements,  a  budget  that  will,  at  the  same 
time,  assist  where  po^>lble  those  leas*  able 
to  meet  their  basic  necessities  of  life.  We  are 
committed  to  a  system  of  government  that 
will  be  founded  on  economic  stability,  and 


that  will  recognize  economic  stability  as  a 
key  Ingredient  to  national  security.  We  are 
committed  to  a  system  in  which  the  appro- 
priate level  of  government  is  called  upon  to 
do  not  just  what  it  can  do,  but  what  it 
properly  should  do. 

We  do  not  believe  that  government  should 
try  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  This  coim- 
try  has  been  led  down  that  path  before,  and 
the  result  was  not  a  happy  one.  To  continue 
the  reckless  spending  practices  of  the  past 
would  be  irresponsible.  The  government 
spent  more  money  in  1979  and  1980  than  ever 
before,  and  look  what  it  got  us.  Just  last 
week,  the  Census  reported  that  American 
famUles  saw  their  "real"  income  fall  more 
than  5  percent  in  1980.  That  sharp  drop  in 
"real"  median  family  income  was  the  biggest 
decline  in  that  category  since  the  govern- 
ment started  compiling  such  statistics  in 
1947. 

With  all  that  spending,  the  number  of 
Americans  below  the  federal  "poverty  level" 
grew  from  11.7  percent  in  1979  to  13  per- 
cent of  the  population  last  year.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  must  Improve  the  health 
of  our  economy,  and  that  we  must  change 
its  downward  direction.  President  Reagan 
has  begun  to  effect  that  change.  In  just  a 
little  more  than  half  a  year,  his  Administra- 
tion has  taken  the  steps  necessary  to  face 
head-on  the  host  of  economic  problems  that 
have  been  eroding  the  productivity  and  the 
confidence  of  our  country. 

There  are  the  beginnings  of  some  encour- 
aging signs.  With  bipartisan  support,  the 
Congress  has  passed  the  President's  entire 
Economic  Recovery  Program.  I  believe  we 
have  reached  a  critical  stage,  perhaps  a  turn- 
ing point,  in  our  country's  history.  We  are 
today  embarked  on  a  carefully  constructed 
course  to  return  America  to  fiscal  integrity. 

The  four  points  of  President  Reagan's  plan 
which  sets  that  course  are,  first,  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending.  This 
Is  not  a  cut  In  current  spending  levels,  but 
a  cut  in  the  proposed  increases.  The  spend- 
ing Increases  of  recent  years  made  this 
budgetary  restraint  absolutely  Imperative. 

The  second  point  is  a  tax  cut  across-the- 
board  for  everyone  who  pays  ta-es.  Just  last 
month  the  Congress  and  President  Reagan 
gave  the  American  people  an  Important  vic- 
tory, with  a  25  percent  tax  cut  over  33 
months. 

The  third  point  Is  the  prudent  elimination 
of  excessive  regulation.  Regulations  add  an 
estimated  $100  bllllcn  to  the  price  of  things 
we  buy.  Unnecessary  regulations  must  be 
eliminated.  Others  must  be  streamlined. 

The  fourth  point  is  development  of  a 
sound  monetary  policy  which  is  consistent 
with  the  economic  recovery  program  and 
which  is  geared  to  stabilize  the  money  sup- 
ply and  revitalize  the  economy. 

I  and  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
have  great  confidence  in  this  program.  We 
expect  to  see  It  effectively  implemented  and 
applied  to  combat  our  Nation's  economic 
Ills.  If  we  continue  to  receive  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  the  willing  help  of  the  American 
people,  well  carry  out  the  President's  pro- 
gram. As  this  happens,  I'm  convinced  that 
well  begin  to  see  a  substantial  drop  in  both 
inflation  and  Interest  rates.  I'm  not  talking 
about  an  Immediate  turn-around.  It's  taken 
us  since  the  New  Deal  to  get  into  this  sorry 
economic  condition,  so  we'll  need  at  least 
some  time  to  get  out.  In  the  meantime, 
while  we're  following  budgetary  and  flscal 
practices  that  will  help  us  to  escape  from 
prohibitive  inflation  and  interest  rates,  we're 
working  Intensely  to  do  more  with  less 
money. 

At  HUD  this  means  working  to  get  more 
housing  and  develo->ment  assistance  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  tax'^ayer.  My  first  months 
at  the  Department  were  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  a  total  budgetary  and  manage- 
ment efficiency  review  of  how  my  agency 
administers  the  public's  money.  I'm  not  will- 


ing to  recommend  continuing  or  discontinu- 
ing programs  until  I  have  a  pretty  fair  grasp 
of  what  they  deliver,  who  benefits  from  them, 
how  effective  they  are,  and  at  what  cost.  iO, 
initially,  I  devoted  myself  to  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  Department's  functioning.  As 
we  all  know,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  varies 
by  religion.  Let  me  assure  you,  my  baptism 
at  HUD  was  total  immersion. 

As  a  result  of  this  intensive  review,  I  made 
some  decisions  and  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress the  direction  in  which  I  propose  to  lead 
HUD.  We  will  be  moving  toward  more  effl- 
clent,  less  costly,  and  less  cumbersome  de- 
livery of  housing  and  development  assistance 
to  the  persons  and  places  most  seriously  in 
need  of  such  assistance.  We  will  be  moving 
in  this  direction  with  a  more  rational  dis- 
tribution of  responsibility  and  decision- 
making. To  me.  this  means  increased  con- 
trol at  the  levels  of  government  closer  to  the 
people.  That  is  what  the  President's  "New 
Federalism '  is  all  about  .  .  .  enhanced  local 
and  State  authority,  reinforced  with  a  con- 
structive partnership  approach  to  the  de- 
livery of  services  and  problem-solving  among 
the   Federal,   State   and   local    governments. 

I  know  we  need  to  bund  better  communi- 
cation between  State  and  local  officials  and 
my  Department.  I've  met  with  and  I've  been 
listening  to  officials  such  as  you  all  over  the 
country.  I'm  going  to  continue  listening  and 
gathering  all  the  Information  and  insights 
from  you  I  can.  To  further  that  effort,  I  re- 
organized the  De-oartment  to  include  a  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  for  Tn'»— n- >— rrniri-ai 
Relations.  Dr.  June  Koch  heads  that  ofllce, 
and  I  urge  you  to  work  with  L>r.  tt.och  and 
her  staff  to  make  certain  that  we  at  HUD 
are  addressing  your  needs  and  concerns. 

In  my  review  of  the  Department's  opera- 
tion, meetings  with  local  officials  were  most 
useful  In  helping  me  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  some  programs.  For  example, 
I  heard  virtually  unanimous  support  for  Ur- 
ban Development  Action  Grants.  It  was  gen- 
erally wen  known  that  private  sector  funds 
were  leveraged  at  an  average  6-to-l  ratio 
compared  to  UDAG  funds  expended.  I  wasn't 
surprised  by  the  level  of  support  for  the  pro- 
gram, but  I  was  favorably  Impressed  by  the 
substantive  data:  Jobs  saved,  Jobs  created 
and  construction  Jobs  involved,  for  instance. 
This  prompted  me  to  take  a  more  careful 
loo'c  at  the  UDAG  program. 

ConsulUtion  with  local  leaders,  developers 
and  o.hers  .on.inced  m"  •'!.'>•  '^^  nrT'">m 
was  worth  continuing,  at  least  for  the  short 
term.  With  the  knowledge  gained  from  that 
consultation  and  with  solid  support  from  the 
advocates  of  UDAG.  I  was  successful  In  urg- 
ing its  retention.  I  was  pleased  to  help  save 
UDAG  for  1982,  and  I  decided  to  make  a 
study  of  the  program  to  have  a  real  base  of 
knowledge  in  determining  how  effective  these 
gran's  have  been.  That  report  should  be 
ready  shortly  and  will  help  plan  the  future 
of  action  grants  for  1983  and  beyond. 

I  know  you're  familiar  with  this  program. 
Many  of  you  have  made  extensive  use  of  It 
to  strengthen  the  economy  of  your  commu- 
nities. The  city  of  York  used  a  $525,000 
UDAG  award  to  leverage  well  over  $12  mil- 
lion in  private  Investment.  It  also  brought 
in  excess  of  50  new  permanent  Jobs  when  the 
grant  award  helped  Edgewater  Steel  to  lo- 
cate a  plant  in  York,  which  should  reach  85 
iobs  when  the  plant  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional. 

With  a  $980,000  award.  Lake  City  attracted 
nearly  $4  million  in  private  investment  by 
Yarn  Industries.  That  has  meant  over  80 
new  permanent  Jobs  to  Lake  City,  which  will 
grow  to  an  estimated  150  Jobs  created  when 
this  industry  is  funy  operational. 

And.  in  Greeneville.  a  $5.5  million  UDAO 
award  will  leverage  an  estimated  $24  million 
In  private  funds.  The  Greeneville  Commons 
project  will  see  construction  of  a  parking 
garage,  office  building  and  hotel/convention 
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center  which,  under  current  estimates,  will 
translate  into  450  new  permanent  Jobs. 

In  Charleston  a  recent  $1.3  million  grant 
wUl  help  the  city  to  build  a  parking  facility 
which  will  enable  rehabilitation  of  the  his- 
toric Lodge  Ally  site.  This  rehab  will  include 
condominiums,  a  small  hotel,  and  rental 
space  for  a  restaurant  and  shops.  This  UDAO 
award  will  leverage  over  «6.7  million  in  pri- 
vate Investment. 

Action  Grants  demonstrate  the  Important 
role  which  the  private  sector  must  play  for 
the  New  Federalism  to  be  most  effective.  To 
gain  greater  business  and  Industrial  Involve- 
ment In  urban  revltallzatlon,  we're  also  ex- 
ploring Enterprise  Zones.  HUD  has  the  lead 
role  In  an  Interdepartmental  task  force  that 
Is  reviewing  the  concept,  which  is  of  great 
Interest  to  the  Reagan  Administration.  I  ex- 
pect well  arrive  at  some  key  decisions  en 
Enterprise  Zones  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  Incentives  from 
the  State  and  local  level,  to  complement 
Federal  tax  and  regulatory  relief,  if  we  are 
to  encourage  business  to  start  new  opera- 
tions in  distressed  areas.  Some  States  al- 
ready have  moved  ahead  to  offer  tax  relief 
incentives  for  Investment  in  Enterprise 
Zones. 

In  addition  to  exploring  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  Enterprise  Zone  concept,  we 
have  another  Initiative  underway  that  ±  want 
to  mention.  At  my  request.  President  Reagan 
created  a  Commission  to  help  solve  our  coun- 
try's housing  problems.  The  President's  Hous- 
ing Commission  is  reviewing  all  existing  Fed- 
eral housing  policies  and  programs  and  will 
suggest  various  options  to  the  President  and 
me.  These  options  will  give  us  guidance  on 
how  to  deliver  decent  federally-subsidized 
hcuslns  at  less  dst.  They  also  will  stre.igthen 
the  ability  of  the  private  sector  to  Increase 
home  ownership  opportunities  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  shelter  for  al!  Americans. 

As  I  lead  HUD  In  a  new  direction,  some  of 
my  priorities  address  more  responsible  con- 
duct of  our  management  functions.  For  in- 
stance. In  the  past,  debt  collection  by  HUD 
has  been  less  than  vigorous.  Those  days  are 
over.  If  a  borrower  becomes  delinquent  on 
a  loan,  we'll  sue  for  non-payment,  if  neces- 
sary. When  people  Incur  a  debt  to  HUD,  I 
expect  them  to  repay  it.  The  money  we've 
been  entrusted  with  come.-  from  you  and 
your  neighbors.  As  taxpayers,  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  responsible  accounting  for 
that  money,  and  I  Intend  to  sec  that  you  get 
it 

We're  also  cutting  back  on  regulatory  bur- 
dens. Our  objectives  are  to  lessen  Federal 
control  of  private  housing  and  development 
activities,  as  well  as  the  related  activities 
of  State  and  local  governments.  We're  placing 
strict  standtu-ds  on  the  development  of  new 
regulations,  and  a  "sunset"  review  of  all  ex- 
isting ones. 

The  actions  we've  taken  on  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  deregulation.  We've  eliminat- 
ed the  burdensome  targeting  requirement. 
We've  eliminated  the  unnecessary  and  dupli- 
cative displacement  strategies,  and  we've 
withdrawn  the  detailed  and  altogether  un- 
necessary program  application  requirements. 
In  place  of  t^ese  requirements,  communities 
need  submit  only  a  simple  statement  outlin- 
ing their  community  development  objectives 
and  the  projected  use  of  the  funds.  We're 
finding  that  we  can  streamline  our  operation 
and  simplify  tho  way  you  do  business  with 
HUD.  I  urge  a  similar  course  on  State  and 
local  governments.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

HUD  was  Involved  in  a  recent  demonstra- 
tion program  which  showed  that  significant 
Ijouslng  cost  reductions  could  be  achieved 
by  streamlining  and  up-dating  local  regula- 
tions. Carried  out  with  no  Federal  funds,  the 
demonstration  tested  whether  sinsjle  family 
housing  costs  could  be  reduced  by  using  local 
government  regulations  as  the  only  variable. 


The  demonstration  was  concerned  only  with 
the  effect  of  zoning  ordinances,  subdivision 
regulations  and  building  codes  of  housing. 
Local  governments  permitted  minor  devia- 
tions from  their  existing  regulations  without 
enacting  new  ordinances.  They  permitted  in- 
novations proposed  by  the  builders,  and  they 
expedited  processing  and  review  so  that  con- 
struction could  start  as  rapidly  as  pc^os.ble. 
The  housing  cost  reductions  realized  in  this 
test  ranged  from  $13,000  to  (32,500.  That's 
tremendously  encouraging.  Think  of  all  the 
families  who  could  find  affordable  housing 
with  that  kind  of  reduction  in  housing  costs. 
It  Just  reinforces  my  conviction  that  we  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  deliv- 
ering services  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  at 
the  Federal  level. 

The  positive  results  of  this  demonstration 
to  reduce  housing  costs  brings  home  an  ele- 
mental point.  The  answers  to  our  Nation's 
problems — whether  those  problems  are  eco- 
nomic, housing,  urban,  rural,  whatever — the 
answers  to  them  are  as  readily  found  at  the 
local  and  State  levels,  and  through  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  they  are  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That's  one  of  the  driving  forces  be- 
hind President  Reagan's  New  Federalism. 
We're  calllnj;  for  a  sharing  or  initiative  and 
Innovation,  as  well  as  a  sharing  of  adminis- 
tration and  governance. 

We  need  yo'i  support.  With  your  encour- 
agement and  insights,  we  can  get  our  coun- 
try back  on  the  right  economic  track. 

I'm  excited  by  the  optiortunity  to  help 
make  our  government  and  country  work  bet- 
ter and  to  regain  its  leadership  role.  I  am 
confident  that  this  Administration  Is  em- 
barked on  the  proper  course  to  achieve  those 
goals. 

Thank  you. 


THE  LEFTWARD  DRIFT  OF  GREECE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  today  because  of  great  concern 
about  recent  political  developments  on 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 

Greece  is  drifting  dangerously  toward 
the  left.  Madam  President,  and  exhibits 
increasingly  ominous  tendencies  toward 
political  instability.  If  current  trends 
continue,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possi- 
bility that  next  month  Greek  elections 
may  very  well  produce  a  Socialist  or  even 
Marxist  dominated  government. 

The  leading  challenger  to  the  govern- 
ment of  incumbent  Prime  Minister 
George  Rallis  is  the  Panhellenic  Social- 
ist Movement  iPASCK),  led  by  Andreas 
Papandreou,  the  Communist  Party,  and 
an  assorted  group  of  centrists  and  lib- 
erals. Mr.  Papandreou  has  publicly 
stated  that  if  he  wins,  he  wi'l  ask  for 
the  removal  of  American  bases  from 
Greece  and  the  most  rapid  and  direct 
exit  of  Greece  from  NATO,  actions  that 
would  certainly  compound  the  difficul- 
ties of  NATO  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

America  would  not  presume  to  dictate 
to  the  Greeks  which  government  they 
should  elect.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
drift  of  our  crucial  NATO  ally  into  the 
Socialist  camp,  largely  ignored  by  the 
Carter  administration,  is  neither  in  our 
interest  nor  theirs.  I  hope  the  Greek 
people  will  see  more  clearly  where  their 
best  interests  lie.  They  lie  in  the  West, 
with  a  strong  NATO  a'liarce.  and  in  close 
ties  with  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  items  elaborating  these 
concerns  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  The  first  is  an  article 


entitled  "Greek  Storm  Brewing"  by  Roy 
C.  Macridis.  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  19,  1981.  The  sec- 
ond is  an  article  entitled  "Will  Greece  Go 
Leftward  Next?"  by  David  S.  Broder. 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  26, 
1981.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  to  give  these  items  their  most 
thoughtful  consideration. 

There  being  no  ob.ection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  19,  1981) 
Gkeek  Stobm  Brewing 

CAMBRmcE,  Mass. — Ever  since  the  fall  of 
the  mlliury  Junta  in  Greece  in  August  1974 
the  country  has  had  an  unparalleled,  almost 
uncharacteristic,  political  calm.  Elections  In 
1974  and  1977  brought  the  same  center-right 
majority  to  office.  The  strongman  of  Greek 
politics,  Constantlne  Caramanlls.  moved  to 
the  presidency  after  serving  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter for  six  years  and  was  replaced  by  one  of 
his  lieutenants.  George  Rallis.  This  Jan.  1. 
Greece  formally  became  a  member  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  and.  despite 
the  lack  of  an  agreement  on  American  bases, 
Joined  the  integrated  NATO  command. 

Of  all  the  Mediterranean  countries  that 
moved  from  the  straltjacket  of  military 
dictatorship  and  authoritarianism  Into  the 
uncertain  hallways  of  political  democracy, 
Greece's  record  is  the  best.  No  military  coups, 
no  acts  of  violence,  no  terrorism  and,  despite 
Inflation,  no  unemployment  and  until  re- 
cently a  rising  standard  of  living. 

But  elections  are  to  be  held  no  later  than 
Not.  15.  and  the  calm  is  bound  to  be  shat- 
tered If  there  is  a  victory  for  the  opposition 
parties — the  Panhellenic  Socialist  Movement, 
led  by  Andreas  Papandreou.  the  Communist 
Party  and  an  assorted  group  of  centrists  and 
liberals.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Panhel- 
lenic Socialist  Movement  will  win  a  majority 
and  that  Mr.  Papandreou  will  be  Prime 
Minister. 

In  1967  he  argued  for  Greece's  withdrawal 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— something  that  may  have  accounted 
for  the  military  takeover  then.  Much  has 
happened  since  then  to  harden  his  positions 
and  raise  the  virulence,  if  not  the  level,  of 
his  language.  As  a  Marxist,  he  continues  to 
view  the  world  as  a  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  socialism,  which  he  represents  in 
Greece,  and  American  imperialism.  He  sess 
NATO  as  "the  lance"  of  American  imperial- 
ism and  does  not  want  Greece  sacrificed  to  Its 
lm{>eratlves.  Mr.  Papandreou  has.  In  addition 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance, two  other  enemies — the  Common  Mar- 
ket and.  of  course,  Turkey. 

Marxism  for  him  Is  linked,  as  it  has  been 
In  many  developing  countries,  to  a  strong 
nr."o:iilis';  fervor,  to  the  Invocation  of  simple 
and  Christian  virtues,  strong  anti-Western 
slogans,  a  broad  populist  appeal  and  a  re- 
jection of  the  Establishment.  It  has  strong 
egalitarian  and  radical  overtones:  to  over- 
haul the  economy,  establish  community  con- 
trol and  popular  participation,  change  edu- 
cation, the  civil  service  and  the  local 
administration. 

If  Mr.  Papandreou  wins,  he  will  ask  for  the 
removal  of  the  American  bases  and  Insist  on 
the  most  rapid  and  direct  exit  from  NATO 
while  stressing  the  Turkish  danger  against 
which  he  says  NATO  is  useless.  He  has 
promised  to  hold  a  referendum  on  Greece's 
membership  In  the  Common  Market,  urging, 
here  too.  a  quick  exit. 

Mr.  Papandreou's  chances  of  winning  and 
doing  exactly  what  he  says  must  be  taken 
seriously  because  he  has  several  things  work- 
ing for  him  The  Turks  continue  to  occupy 
40-percent  of  Cyprus  and  there  are  no  signs 
that    they    Intend    to    relinquish    any    of 
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It,    which    keeps    fanning    the    flames    of 
nationalism. 

Since  1974,  mortified  by  its  Inability  to  do 
anything  about  Cyprus  and  feeling  betrayed 
by  the  United  States  for  allowing  the  In- 
vasion, the  Greek  Army  has  become  wary 
of  NATO  and  far  more  receptive  to  Mr. 
Papandreou's  nationalist  appeal.  The  anti- 
Turkish  sentiment  is  easily  translated  into 
anti-Americanism  and  even  anti-European- 
Ism,  especially  in  view  of  West  Germany's 
efforts  to  salvage  the  Turkish  economy. 

Many  domestic  Issues  are  also  working  for 
Mr.  Papandreou.  Entry  Into  the  Common 
Market,  touted  as  a  panacea  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  not  yielded  the  benefits  many  ex- 
pected. After  steady  economic  gains,  the 
Greeks  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch,  as 
everybody  else  Is.  Unfulfilled  expectations 
cause  resentment  and  swell  the  protest  that 
Mr.  Papandreou  knows  how  to  exploit.  A 
huge  bureaucracy  produces  endless  paper 
work  and  widespread  irritation  and  hostUlty. 
Few  newspapers  have  reported  on  this 
cloudy  political  horizon  that  may  bring 
instability.  Internal  conflict  and,  more  im- 
portant, serious  International  frictions  that 
will  compound  NATO's  difficulties  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  \ 

American  efforts  to  settle  Greek-'furklsh 
disputes  have  been  conspicuously  com- 
placent and  inept,  and  Greeks  have  been 
allowed  to  view  the  much-needed  American 
support  for  Turkey  as  a  threat  to  their  coun- 
try. No  convincing  answer  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Papandreou's  strident  assertions  that 
NATO  offers  no  protection  to  Greece  against 
Turkish  ambitions,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
Aegean. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  26,  1981) 
Wn-L  Greece  Go  Leitward  Next? 
Athens — Andreas  Papandeou.  the  stormy 
petrel  of  Greek  politics.  Is  back  at  the  center 
of  the  action  again,  stirring  memories  and 
emotions  that  many  here  and  in  Washing- 
ton would  like  to  have  left  undisturbed.  The 
onetime  Berkeley  economics  professor,  who 
has  acquired  a  remarkable  number  of  friends 
and  enemies  at  the  top  levels  of  American 
politics,  is  the  leading  challenger  to  Prime 
Minister  G«"^rge  Rallis  In  the  election  to  be 
held  here  this  fall.  A  frequent  critic  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
American  foreign  policy,  Papandreou  is  a 
dramatic  figure  whose  election  could  mean 
a  sharp  change  of  direction  In  this  land  that 
grips  both  the  imagination  and  the  strategic 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

For  all  these  reasons,  talking  with  and 
about  "Andreas,"  as  he  Is  universally  called 
m  Athens'  tlght-knlt  political  community, 
was  the  main  diversion  from  archeology  and 
beaches  during  a  recent  visit  to  this  country. 
Greece  Is  the  troubled  partner  In  the 
NATO  alliance,  the  only  one  more  preoc- 
cupied with  the  perceived  threat  from  an 
"ally,"  Turkey,  than  with  the  danger  from 
Russia  and  Its  satellites. 

Over  the  past  two  decades.  Its  relatlon-s 
with  the  United  States  have  ranged  from 
tenuous  to  traumatic.  Papandreou,  now  62, 
has  been  a  symbol  of  that  tension.  His  can- 
didacy revives  memories  of  the  1967  col- 
onels' coup  that  aborted  the  election  that 
might  have  returned  his  father.  George,  to 
power.  It  revives  the  unproven  allegations 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  had  a 
hand  in  that  coup.  By  indirection,  it  height- 
ens the  whole  question  of  American  in- 
fluence in  Greece. 

That  question  would  be  here,  even  if 
Papandreou  were  not.  In  the  shorthand  of 
politics,  Rallis.  63.  will  probably  be  dubbed 
the  "pro-American"  candidate  In  the 
autumn  election,  but  a  visit  with  him  In  his 
sunny  office  In  the  Parliament  building  sug- 
gests that  designation  may  not  be  one  he 
covets — or  deserves. 


The  son  of  a  former  prime  minister  him- 
self. Rallies  won  a  hard-fought  one-vote  vic- 
tory for  the  leadership  of  the  New  Democracy 
Party  when  longtime  Prime  Minister  Con- 
stantlne Karamanlls  moved  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  president  In  May  1980.  An  organizer 
and  workhorse.  Rallis  has  labored  In  Kara- 
manlls' shadow,  but  he  has  traveled 
throughout  the  country  trying  to  build  his 
personal  following  to  withstand  Papand- 
reou's challenge.  He  has  worked  hard  at 
the  Job.  but  with  Inflation  soaring  to  a  30 
percent  rate  early  this  year  and  controversy 
still  surrounding  the  government's  decision 
to  bring  Greece  Into  the  Common  Market, 
he  has  not  had  an  easy  time. 

With  polls  In  the  Athens  area  showing 
Papandreou's  party  ahead,  Rallis  last  month 
broke  off  the  lengthy  negotiations  for  re- 
newal of  the  agreement  with  the  U.S.  for 
the  Sixth  Fleet  base  In  Crete's  Souda  Bay 
and  other  U.S.  Installations  on  the  main- 
land. Papandreou  said  the  talks  broke  down 
because  "even  this  right-wing  government 
was  unable  to  accept  the  unbearable  condi- 
tions set  by  the  U.S.  side."  But  Rallis  in- 
sisted that  time  had  simply  run  out  on  con- 
cluding the  discussions  in  time  to  submit  a 
new  agreement  to  parliament  before  the 
elections. 

The  prime  minister  is  sometimes  vexed  by 
his  dealings  with  the  Americans.  After  offer- 
ing a  springtime  visitor  a  glass  of  cold,  tart 
Juice  from  the  orange  tree  outside  his 
window,  he  says,  In  lh3  least  rancorous  tone 
possible.  "You  have  followed  so  stupid  a 
policy  toward  Greece  since  1987  that  there  Is 
an  antl-Amerlcan  sentiment  here.  It  has 
lessened  In  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  you 
created  the  Impression  you  were  backing  the 
dictatorship  |from  1987  to  1974)  even  though 
you  were  not.  And  that  Is  not  forgotten." 

It  is  certainly  not  forgotten  by  Papan- 
dreou. who  forged  his  political  Identity  as  a 
victim  and  foe  of  the  colonels— and  who  car- 
ries in  Ills  political  m'jmory  the  suspicions  of 
American  policy  In  that  period,  when  the 
United  States  gave  military  aid  to  the  Junta 
and  conferred  prestige  on  the  unsavory 
regime  of  George  Papadopoulos  by  the  visits 
of  Vice  Presldant  .\gnew  and  other  high 
Nixon  administration  officials. 

When  I  lunched  with  Papandreou  and  his 
Illinois- born.  University  of  Minnesota-edu- 
cated wife,  Margaret,  at  a  country  restaurant 
north  of  Athens,  it  was  that  history  of  which 
he  spoke. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1939.  after 
being  arrested  for  'leftist"  activities  by  the 
right-wing  government,  studied  at  Harvard, 
Minnesota  and  Stanford  and  then  taught 
economics  at  Minnesota  and  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  During  that  time. 
Papandreou  became  active  in  Democratic 
Party  affairs  and  developed  a  close  friend- 
ship with  such  men  es  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Walter  Heller  and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth. 
It  was  not  until  1959  that  Papandreou  re- 
turned to  his  homeland,  accepting  an  Invita- 
tion from  Karamanlls  to  create  the  first  in- 
Etltute  of  advanced  economic  studies  in  this 
country. 

He  plunged  into  politics  here.  Joining  his 
father's  efforts  to  bring  the  opposition  Cen- 
ter Union  Party  into  power.  Despite  Andreas 
Papandreou's  close  ties  to  leading  Kennedy 
administration  figures,  his  political  efforts 
brought  him  Into  contllct  with  the  American 
embassy  here,  which  was  clearly  in  the 
Karamanlls  comer. 

As  the  late  Laurence  Stern  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  recounted  In  his  book.  "The 
Wrong  Horse,"  that  conflict  deepened  when 
George  Papandreou  won  first  a  plurality  vic- 
tory and  then  a  majority  In  Parliament  In 
the  elections  of  1963  and  1964.  "Andreas 
Pa-^andreou  became  an  overpowering  obses- 
sion of  American  foreign  policy  managers  In 
Athens  and  Washington."  Stern  wrote.  "The 
popular  conception  of  Papandreou  In   the 


upper  levels  of  the  State  Department  was  as 
a  Svengall  manipulating  his  aging  and  feeble 
father  during  the  final  years  of  the  old  man's 
otherwise  distinguished  political  career." 

King  Constantlne  dismissed  the  Papan- 
dreou government  in  1965.  but  In  1967.  when 
the  new  elections  were  scheduled,  the  bet- 
ting was  that  the  Papandreous  would  be  re- 
turned to  power.  Stem  quoted  a  memo  from 
"a  senior  Intelligence  official"  In  the  U.S. 
embassy  who  said.  "We  were  concerned  that 
If  Papandreou  won,  Andreas  would  be  In  the 
driver's  seat  for  all  practical  purposes.  He 
would  withdraw  Greece  from  NATO,  evac- 
uate the  United  States  bases  .  .  ." 

Stem  reported  that  a  recommendation 
from  the  embassy  that  tlOO.OOO  be  given  to 
antl-Papandreau  candidates  in  swing  dis- 
tricts was  turned  down  in  Washington.  But 
on  April  21.  1967.  the  colonels'  coup  aborted 
the  elections  scheduled  for  the  foUowlng 
month.  Neither  Stem's  book  nor  other 
sources  found  evidence  of  CIA  or  embassy 
complicity  In  that  coup;  on  the  contrary. 
the  circumstantial  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that,  despite  some  warnings  irom  In- 
telligence officials,  the  timing  and  source  of 
the  coup  caught  the  American  officials  by 
surprise. 

But  the  coup  also  led  to  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou's Imprisonment.  After  six  months  in 
Jail,  he  was  released — thanks  in  part  to  pres- 
sure from  the  Johnson  administration  and 
such  old  friends  as  Heller.  He  came  to  the 
United  States,  then  settled  In  Canada  to  or- 
ganize International  opposition  to  the  colo- 
nels' regime. 

When  Papandreou  came  back  to  Greece 
after  the  collapse  of  the  JunU  In  1974,  he 
formed  PASEK.  a  new  political  party  of  the 
Left,  with  a  base  among  the  young  people, 
civil  servants  and  white-collar  workers.  His 
critics  say  that  for  years  Papandreou  tai- 
lored his  rhetoric,  particularly  on  foreign 
policy,  to  the  most  activist  and  leftist  of  his 
supporters.  But  as  the  election  approached 
and  his  chances  of  winning  grew,  the  critics 
say  that  Papandreou  has  trimmed  his  sails. 
seeking  to  gain  support  from  smaU  business- 
men and  farmers  opposed  to  radical  change. 
It  was  evident  that  Papandreou  was  choos- 
ing his  words  carefully  In  his  discussion  with 
the  Washington  Post.  But  equally  It  was 
clear  that  his  views  were  shaped  by  the  em- 
bittering experiences  of  his  past. 

"We  aire  the  only  European  country  that 
has  had  a  negative  experience  with  NATO 
and  the  U.S.."  he  said.  "The  only  one.  NATO 
for  us  Is  the  U.S.  embassy,  and  It  played  a 
decisive  role  In  our  politics  In  the  "SOs."  He 
recounted  the  history  of  his  own  relations 
with  the  embassy,  culminating  with  the 
sUtement  that  "the  1967  coup  was  based  on 
a  NATO  plan  called  Promet^eus  and  was 
carried  out  by  men  who  were  the  go-between 
from  the  CIA  to  the  Greek  government." 

"In  the  present  situation."  he  said,  "we 
see  the  United  States  has  chosen  the  spoiled 
child.  Turkey,  and  has  given  Greece  second 
place.  Todav.  the  baste  Question  for  a  Greek 
Is  the  reality  of  the  Turkish  threat.  The 
military  and  the  people  and  I  are  convinced 
that  we  are  In  for  a  generation  of  conflict 
with  the  Turks.  The  Turks  are  committed  tc 
the  view  that  the  Aegean  is  not  a  Greek  sea 
but  must  be  shared  by  Greece  with  Turkey. 
"We  see  the  United  States  and  NATO  shar- 
ing the  Turkish  view,  because  Turkey  is  so 
strategically  Important.  This  puts  a  heavy 
burden  of  defense  costs  on  us.  and  our  party 
has  steadfastly  backed  all  the  budeet  pro- 
posals for  the  enhancement  of  Greek  mllt- 
tarv  mleht" 

Prime  Minister  Rallis  was  almost  as  critical 
In  our  Interview.  "Sometimes."  he  said  In  a 
voice  of  ereat  patience.  "I  cannnt  vn^erstand 
yo\ir  pollcv  Six  vears  a^o.  we  asVed  the  Ford 
administration  to  guarantee  a  10-7  balance 
In  the  arms  <»ld  to  Tiirv-ev  and  G'-eece  There 
was  an  oral  understanding  that  for  six  vears 
was  observed.  Then,  In  1980,  the  Carter  ad- 
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ministration  came  up  $20  million  sbort — (400 
million  for  lurkey  and  $260  million,  not 
$280  million,  for  Greece. 

"Now,  $20  million  makes  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  Greelc  budget,  let  alone  the  U.S. 
budget,  but  it  created  an  atmosphere  of  fear. 
Congress  is  restoring  the  extra  $20  million, 
but  now  the  lurks  are  complaining.  It  is  an 
unnecessary  discussion;  It  is  useless;  it  is 
dangerous.  I'm  not  a  fanatic  and  1  don't  play 
on  the  public  emotions.  But  there  is  a  fear 
all  Greeks  have  of  the  Turkish  ambitions  to- 
ward the  Aegean  Islands  that  are  the  cradle 
of  Greek  civilization.  And  you  are  inadver- 
tently heightening  that  fear." 

Papandreous  said  his  tacit  alliance  with 
the  military  also  shaped  his  political  strategy. 
While  expressing  confidence  PASEK  would 
finish  first  in  the  coming  elections,  he  flatlj 
excluded  a  coalition  with  the  Communists  if 
he  failed  to  win  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
"While  PASEK  is  acceptable  to  the  army. "  he 
said,  "the  collaboration  of  PASEK  with  the 
Communists  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  to- 
terventlon." 

"Besides,"  he  said.  "I  could  not  accept  col- 
laboration with  the  Communists  because 
every  day,  they  would  be  pressing  for  im- 
mediate fulfillment  of  the  plan  of  PASEK. 
which  cannot  be  done  for  10  or  15  years." 

His  long-term  design  calls  for  socializing 
key  sectors  of  the  Greek  economy  and  achiev- 
ing redistribution  of  income.  In  foreign 
policy,  he  said,  one  also  must  distinguish  be- 
tween "those  of  our  policies  that  must  be 
seen  as  goals  and  visions,  on  one  hand,  and 
the  objectives  we  would  seek  In  the  next  four 
to  eight  years,  on  the  other  hand." 

"Our  long-term  vision  is  a  Europe.  East 
and  West,  outside  the  blocs.  I  have  said  we 
must  end.  at  some  time,  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam agreements,  and  that  means  no  Warsaw 
Pact,  no  NATO.  The  climate  of  PASEK  is  the 
climate  of  nonalignment. 

"In  respect  to  the  bases,"  he  said,  "we 
recognize  they  cannot  be  removed  now  from 
Greece,  in  view  of  the  overall  global  and  Eu- 
ropean confrontation.  But  we  would  expect 
an  annual  review  of  the  status  of  the  bases— 
a  negotiation  every  year.  We  want  no  nuclear 
weapons  in  Greece.  What  are  here  are  of  very 
limited  range,  but  the  Soviets  have  told  us 
they  will  attack  us  directly  with  nuclear 
weapons  if  they  remain,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  take  that  risk. 

"And  while  the  bases  remain."  he  said, 
"we  would  insist  on  being  able  to  obtain  the 
military  equipment  we  need  to  defend  the 
Aegean  islands  from  invasion  from  the  East." 
"NATO."  Papandreou  said,  "does  not  guar- 
antee our  Aegean  frontiers  any  more  than  it 
protected  us  against  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus.  My  policy  toward  NATO  would  turn 
on  very  practical  questions.  I  doubt  that  our 
NATO  obligations  leave  us  with  enough 
strength  to  meet  the  Turkish  threat  So  I 
would  ask  the  generals  what  is  needed  to 
meet  that  Turkish  threat,  and  '  wo'ilrt  mfe^ 
the^T  requirements  before  I   turned  to  our 

NATO-asslgned-and-earmarked  commit- 
ments." 

Those  statements  were  more  moderate  in 

.?*~*^'*- '"  **""*  ''*y«-  'n  substance— than 
others  Papandreou  had  made  here  at  home 
Indeed,  in  an  Interview  with  the  opposition 
r-tr'^""!"-  "^^  ^""*'  *  '«"  '»'»y'  «^»er  our 

ti^^^  is  radically  opposed  to  Greece's  par- 
tlclpat  on  in  Cold  War  blocs  and  is  therefore 
»dlcally  opposed  to  the  presence  of  foreign 

t^elr'removal'  P'T'"'°"  °'  "  "'"^^''"'  ^°^ 
When  I  saw  Rallls.  he  had  made  a  point 
about  Papandreou  which  seemej  pertinent 
X  don't  know  if  Andreas  means  what  ^..Vtl 
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OP   „«»       w         Andreas  means  what  he  says 

NATO  anH  h"  ^^  }^^^'  "'^"^  abandoning 
thJ?      ,f  '*«^el°P»ng  closer  relations  with 

^neve°h^;,r  k°"  ^"'  «'''"  '^  ^«  ''««''  "°t 
believe  himself,  he  would  have  to  follow  It— 
because  many  in  his  party  do  believe  It  Aiid 
they  would  hold  him  to  It  " 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  President, 
on  August  8,  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  commem- 
orated its  14th  anniversary.  August  8 
has  now  been  designated  ASEAN  Day. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Singapore,  Mr.  S.  Dhana- 
balan,  prepared  a  special  message  which 
appeared  in  the  Mirror,  a  Singapore  cur- 
rent affairs  journal,  on  August  1. 

The  message  briefly  traces  the  history 
of  ASEAN,  its  objectives,  its  impressive 
economic  growth,  its  internal  and  exter- 
nal relations,  and  its  current  problems — 
including  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Kampuchea. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  recently  concluded 
hearings  on  U.S.  relations  with  South- 
east Asia,  with  special  attention  to 
ASEAN.  Witnesses  repeatedly  stressed 
the  political  and  economic  acomplish- 
ments  of  ASEAN  and  the  growth  poten- 
tial of  the  region.  From  my  recent  visit 
to  each  of  the  ASEAN  nations.  I  can  en- 
thusiastially  support  this  appraisal. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
these  nations  are  destined  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  relations  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  believe  it  is  important  for  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  learn 
more  about  ASEAN,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Foreign  Minister  Dhana- 
balan's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Message  Prom  Mr.  S.  Dhanabalan.  Minister 
roR  Foreign  Affadis  and  Culture 
On  August  8.  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (ASRAN)  commemorates  its 
14th  anniversary.  When  ASEAN  was  formed 
In  1987.  the  ASEAN  countries  could  not  have 
visualized  the  extent  of  ASEAN's  success  in 
creating  a  regional  environment  conducive 
to  the  strengthening  of  bilateral  ties  and  the 
enhancement  of  confidence  in  the  ASEAN 
region. 

Initially.  ASEAN  aimed  at  achieving  more 
harmonious  relations  among  its  member 
states  while  seeking  expanded  economic  co- 
operation within  the  region.  Over  the  years. 
ASEAN  has  become  a  cohesive  regional 
grouping,  the  most  successful  of  its  kind  in 
the  Third  World.  The  unity  and  solidarity 
achieved  by  ASEAN  has  arisen  largely  be- 
cause we  share  the  common  aim  of  pursuing 
the  economic  betterment  of  our  people  and 
emphasize  good  netehboiirliness  and  co- 
operation between  members. 

The  objectives  which  prompted  the  ASEAN 
states  to  establish  ASEAN  are  as  valid  today 
as  they  were  In  1967: — 

The  wish  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other 
and  with  our  neighbours,  even  If  they  are 
communists: 

The  desire  for  regional  peace  and  stability 
so  that  each  state  can  concentrate  on  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  creation  of  a 
more  Just  and  equitable  society. 

ASEAN  is  now  one  of  the  world's  fastest 
growing  regions.  Between  1972-78.  the  ASEAN 
states  achieved  an  average  growth  rate  of  7  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  despite  the  world  reces- 
sion following  the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices 
after  the  crisis  of  1973.  Recent  studies  have 
predicted  that  ASEAN  vrtll  grow  at  more  than 
8  per  cent  per  annum  between  1981-85  the 
fastest  area  of  growth  in  the  western  Pt^ciflc 
region.  The  close  relations  resulting  from 


their  participation  in  ASEAN  are  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  creating  this  positive  outlook 
ASEAN  has  demonstrated  that  five  non- 
communist  states  can  co-operate  to  further 
their  own  interests.  It  is  not  an  unques- 
tioning ally  of  any  side  in  this  multi-polar 
world.  Howe.er.  because  ASEAN's  commit- 
ment to  the  maintenance  of  open  societies 
and  market  econonues,  ASEAN  has  enjoyed 
c  oser  relauons  with  the  West.  The  more 
dimcult  problem,  one  that  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  over  the  next  decade,  is  to  avoid 
being  entangled  in  the  conflicts  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  between 
Vietnam  and  China. 

The  immediate  focus  of  ASEAN's  concern 
is  the  Vietnamese  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kampuchea.  This  deliberate  move  by 
Vietnam  directly  threatens  the  security  of 
Thailand  and  the  other  ASEAN  states  It  has 
resulted  In  Indochina  emerging  as  the  cock- 
pit of  the  Slno/Soviet  conflict.  ASEAN  there- 
fore seeks  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Kampuchea,  so  that  the  Kam- 
puchean  people  can  freely  elect  their  own 
government  without  external  Interference. 
ASEAN's  basic  objective  is  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  stable  regional  environment  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  is  essential  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  A  Vietnam  committed  to  liv- 
ing in  peace  with  its  neighbors  can  share  in 
the  rapid  growth  which  Is  expected  of  the 
ASEAN  region. 

In  the  1980s,  the  focus  of  ASEAN  will  be 
on  expanding  ASEAN's  dialogues  with  its 
friends  outside  the  region.  The  results  of 
such  dialogues  have  been  a  significant  area  of 
economic  co-operation  for  ASEAN.  We  have 
demonstrated  the  eflfectiveness  of  ASEAN 
solidarity  during  the  negotiations  on  ICAP. 
in  ASEAN's  co-ordinated  approaches  to  the 
US  seeking  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  GSP 
preferences  for  Indonesia,  and  in  consulta- 
tions with  the  European  Community  on  tex- 
tiles and  other  labour-intensive  manufac- 
tured products. 

One  desirable  area  for  increased  co-oper- 
ation is  mtra-ASEAN  trade.  This  trade  is 
small  compared  with  ASEAN's  trade  with 
countries  outside  the  ASEAN  region  More- 
over. Intra-ASEAN  trade  is  limited  mainly 
to  foodstuffs  and  commodities.  There  are 
opportunities  to  increase  not  only  the  vol- 
ume of  intra-regional  trade,  but  also  to 
diversify  the  type  of  goods  being  traded. 

To  facilitate  such  intra-regional  trade.  It 
Is  essential  to  utilize  the  ASEAN  Preferential 
Trading  Arrangements  more  effectively  to 
ensure  that  tariff  barriers  among  the  ASEAN 
countries  are  reduced.  So  far.  we  have  made 
only  modest  progress  In  this  direction.  But 
the  path  has  been  set  and  the  pace  quick- 
ened. 

^t  is  this  combination  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic will  that  has  made  ASEAN  a  success. 
We  are  convinced  that  through  mutual 
understanding  and  constant  consultations 
ba.sed  on  the  principle  of  consensus,  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  ASEAN  unity  will  be 
further  strengthened. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As   in  executive  session,   the  Acting 


President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


September  15,  1981 

QUARTERLY     REPORT     ON     EAST- 
WEST     TRADE— MESSAGE     FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  77 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowing  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  (m 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  411  (c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
use.  2441),  I  herewith  transmit  the 
quarterly  report  on  East-West  Trade 
covering  the  first  quarter  of  1981. 

The  report  discusses  United  States 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
Eastern  European  coimtrles. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  September  IS,  1981. 
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402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1549. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.J.  Res.  4.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  that  week  in  November 
which  includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment,  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  101.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  High  School  Activities  Week." 

SJ.  Res.  103.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  7  calendar  days  beginning  October  4, 
1981,  as  "National  Port  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  105.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1981  as  "National  PTA  Mem- 
bership Month." 

S.  Res.  155.  A  resolution  saluting  the  60th 
anniversary  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:14  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  H.R.  4034.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment,  and  for  sundry  in- 
dependent agencies,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  and  oflQces  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  22. 
28.  and  35  to  the  bill,  and  concurs 
therein;  and  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  5,  13, 
and  23  to  the  bill,  and  concurs  therein 
with  amendments  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 204  be  star  printed  to  reflect  the 
constitutional  requirement  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  for  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  and  I  send  the  correction 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  265.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  195.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1533. 

S.  Res.   196.  A  resolution  waiving  section 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of  com- 
mittees were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Robert  F.  Chapman,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit. 

Joseph  E.  Stevens,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  of  Missouri. 

John  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

D.  Brook  Bartlett.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

Frank  W.  Donaldson,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama. 

J  Frederick  Motz.  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
atto.-ney  for  the  district  of  Maryland. 

W.  Stephen  Thayer  in.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire. 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Alfred  E.  Eckes,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Jose  Manuel  Casanova,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Dominick  L.  DiCarlo.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Matters. 

Langhorne  A.  Motley,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Brazil. 

CONTRIBtJTIONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:    Langhorne  A.  Motley. 

Post  Brazil.  Nominated  February  10.  1977. 
Confrtbuftons.    amount,    date,    and    Donee 

1.  Self:  $50.  February  10.  1977,  Repub- 
lican Party.  Alaska:  $100.  September  19. 
1977,  Phil  Ruppe  for  Congress:  $100.  Octo- 
ber 11,  1977,  Don  Young  for  Congress;  $50. 


June  5.  1978.  Ted  Stevens  for  Senate;  $100, 
Septcmbrr  7.  1978.  Wi'.tjr  Vog:: — CDngre:s; 
$250,  April  1.  1979.  Don  Young  for  Congress; 
$100,  April  8,  19(9,  Jim  Santini  for  Congress; 
$250.  July  8.  1979.  Jerry  Huckaby — Congress; 
$230.  July  8.  1979.  John  Breaux  for  Congress; 
$100.  July  8.  1979.  BUI  Bradley  for  Senate; 
$100.  August  9.  1979,  A.  J.  Murphy  for  Con- 
gress; $200.  May  28.  1980.  Jerry  Huckaby — 
Congress;  $1,000.  June  20.  1980.  Frank  Mur- 
kowski — Senate;  $1,000.  September  16.  1980. 
Frank  Murkowski — Senate;  $250.  May  8, 
1981.  Don  Young  for  Congress. 

2.  Spouse:  $1,000.  July  7.  1980.  Frank 
Murkowski— Senate;  $1,000,  October  20,  1980, 
Frank  Murkowski — Senate. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  Valerie  and  Al- 
lison: None. 

4.  Parents,  Ralph  (deceased)  and  Faith 
Motley:  None. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased :  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:    None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses.  Diana  Hammond 
(divorced) :  None. 

William  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  i ,  to  be  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

CONTRIBimONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nommee:  William  Courtney  Sherman. 

Post:  Deputy  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
N.  Simon,  John  Justin  Sherman,  Roger 
Woodsen  Sherman :  None. 

4.  Parents,  deceased:  None. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  sjwuses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
W.  Moorhead :  None. 

Ben  J.  Wattenberg.  of  the  District  of  (Col- 
umbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were 
reported  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION     OF     BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1620.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  (1)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lax ALT) : 
S.   1621.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  pump  casings  in  Southern 
Nevada   Water  Project   Pumping   Plants    lA 
and  2A.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHMTTT: 
S.  1622.  A  bill  to  extend  the  reporting  date 
for  the  commission  studying  the  role  of  gold 
!n  monetary  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  ISx.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  1623.  A  bill  to  name  the  lock  authorized 
as  a  replacement  for  Vermilion  Lock, 
Louisiana,  as  "Leland  Bowman  Lock':  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR: 

8.  1621.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  center  In  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  sis  the  "Richard  L.  Roude- 
bush  Veterans'  Medical  Center";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

8.  1625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
the  widow  of  Roy  Wllklns:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    NICKLES    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Mthikowski)  : 

8.  1626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Departm3nt  of 
Knergy  Organization  Act  to  clarify  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  to  reform  and  Improve  the 
regulation  of  oil  pipelines,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

8.J.  H«8.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  commemorative  medals  to  be  struck 
by  the  Netherlands-American  Amity  Trust 
In  honor  of  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of 
Netherlands-American  diplomatic  relations 
shall  be  national  commemorative  medals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  1620.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  (1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

sscnoN  8(a)  pilot  piocvremcnt  program 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  extend  for 
an  adldtlonal  period  of  time  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  section  8(a) 
pilot  procurement  program.  The  legisla- 
tive authority  for  this  program  will  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  unless 
Congress  extends  it. 

The  legislation  that  I  offer  today  does 
two  things.  First,  it  extends  the  program 
untU  March  31,  1983;  and  second,  it  re- 
quires the  President  to  designate  another 
agency  not  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
as  the  pilot  agency. 

Under  the  regular  section  8(a)  pro- 
curement program,  the  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  voluntarily  offer  to  SBA 
procurement  requirements  for  which 
SBA  Is  authorized  to  subcontract  the 
work  to  small  businesses  owned  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged 
persons.  Under  the  pilot  procurement 
program,  extended  by  this  legislation 
SBA  has  the  authority  to  Identify  and 
to  select  from  the  procurement  needs  of 
the  agency  decignated  by  the  President 
suitable  procurements  for  inclusion  in 
the  8(a)  program. 

The  concept  of  the  pilot  authority 
evolved  out  of  a  recognition  that  most 
of  the  Federal  contracts  awarded  under 
the  8(a)  program  have  traditionally  been 
for  work  in  general  construction  or  gen- 
eral services,  such  as  food  services  or 
janitorial  services.  In  a  1978  report  to 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  noted  that 
SBA's  ability  to  develop  firms  in  the  8(a) 


program  wtis  limited  by  the  tjrpes  of  con- 
tracts offered  by  Federal  agencies.  Hence, 
Congress  in  1978  authorized  the  pilot 
program  to  give  SBA  the  authority  to 
select  contracts  in  nontraditional,  high 
technology  areas  to  develop  minority 
firms  in  areas  with  a  high  potential  for 
economic  grov/th.  The  concept  of  the  pi- 
lot program  is  still  valid;  the  need  for 
the  authority  is  as  pressing  today  as  it 
was  in  1978. 

Although  the  pilot  program  became  ef- 
fective on  October  24,  1978,  with  the 
signing  of  Public  Law  95-507.  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  designate  the  Army  as  the 
pilot  agency  until  January  10,  1979.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  not  until  May  24.  1979, 
7  months  after  the  authority  took  effect, 
that  the  interagency  agreement  was 
agreed  to  between  SBA  and  Army.  The 
first  contract  was  not  awarded  under  the 
program  until  September  27.  1979.  nearly 
1  year  after  enactment  of  the  pilot  au- 
thority. Because  the  authority  had  not 
been  fully  tested.  Congress,  with  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  96-481,  extended 
the  program  until  September  30,  1981. 

While  it  must  be  recognized  that  SBA's 
exercise  of  this  authority  has  left  much 
to  be  desired,  we  should  not  let  SBA's 
past  shortcomings  be  the  basis  for  allow- 
ing this  program  with  great  potential 
benefits  to  minority  businesses  to  die. 
With  a  new  administration  to  set  a  new 
direction,  this  program  can  have  a  new 
beginning. 

This  past  January,  the  GAO  issued  a 
report  reviewing  the  implementation  of 
the  pilot  program.  Their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress,  despite  the  prob- 
lems in  the  program,  was  that  the  pilot 
program  be  placed  in  another  agency 
other  than  the  Department  of  Army  in 
order  to  fully  test  Congress  legislative 
objective.  Accordingly,  the  bill  that  I  of- 
fer would  require  the  President  to  desig- 
nate a  nondefense  agency  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

As  I  mentioned,  one  of  Congress  con- 
cerns last  October  was  with  SBA's  slow 
implementation  of  the  program.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  a  delayed  implementa- 
tion will  not  occur  this  time  should  Con- 
gress extend  the  program.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  since  this  legislation  re- 
quires the  designation  of  a  new  pilot 
agency,  it  will  undoubtedly  take  time  for 
the  President  to  select  the  appropriate 
agency,  and  for  the  two  agencies.  SBA 
and  the  pilot  designee,  to  work  out  an 
agreement  and  establish  the  necessary 
procedures. 

Accordingly.  I  have  proposed  an  exten- 
tion  of  the  program  until  March  31. 1983. 
This  will  give  the  new  leadership  a  full 
year  to  develop  a  track  record  so  that 
Congress  can  make  a  final  determination 
as  to  whether  the  pilot  authority  is  a 
workable  vehicle  to  help  achieve  the  goal 
of  minority  business  development.* 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  1621.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  pump  casings  in  south- 
ern Nevada  water  project  pumping 
plants  lA  and  2A.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


SOUTHBUr     mVAOA     WATBl     PtrKPIHG     PLAMTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  (Mr.  Laxalt),  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  of  defective  pumps 
of  the  southern  Nevada  water  project, 
first  stage.  Replacement  would  cost  $1.5 
million  and  those  costs  would  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

Within  months  after  the  installation 
of  the  present  pumps  but  after  expira- 
tion of  the  warranty  period,  serious  de- 
fects were  detected  in  all  of  the  pumps. 
The  operation  of  the  pumps  and  motors 
has  been  continually  unsatisfactory, 
since  then.  Maintenance  costs  have  been 
extraordinary  and  the  expected  lifespan 
will  be  significantly  shortened,  without 
corrective  measures.  Remedial  measures, 
to  date,  approach  $1.5  million  and  far 
exceed  the  original  bid  of  $920,000  for 
the  pumps  and  their  installation.  Hi- 
tachi American,  Ltd.  furnished  the  ori- 
ginal pumps,  motors,  and  appurtenant 
equipment.  The  company  has  expended 
over  $1  million  in  an  effort  to  repair  and 
maintain  the  pumps  and  has  agreed  to 
their  replacement  at  cost. 

Several  alternatives  were  considered 
to  resolve  this  difficulty.  An  acceptable 
solution  and  the  least  costly  alternative 
is  to  replace  the  present  casings  with 
stainless  steel  casings.  This  is  expected 
to  halt  the  deterioration  experienced  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  alterna- 
tive, which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  other 
parties  of  interest,  will  resolve  this  mat- 
ter and  I  urge  early  attention  to  this 
bill  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1621 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
procure,  and  provide  for  the  Installation  of, 
12  new  stainless  steel  casings  and  minor  ap- 
purtenant parts  to  replace  12  existing  cast 
steel  pump  casings  In  Pumping  Plants  lA 
and  2A  of  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Proj- 
ect. First  Stage. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  negotiate  with  the  original  manufacturer 
for  the  procurement  of  the  new  stainless 
steel  replacement  casings. 

Sec.  3.  Costs  Incurred  in  the  procurement 
of  the  12  pump  casings  and  minor  apptir- 
tenant  parts  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 
nonreturnable.  The  State  of  Nevada  shall  In- 
stall the  12  stainless  steel  casings  and  minor 
appurtenant  parts  at  its  cost  In  a  manner 
satlsfactorv  to  the  Secretary. 

Sbc.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  procurement  of  12  stainless 
steel  pump  casings  and  minor  appurtenant 
parts  for  Southern  Nevada  Water  Project 
Pumping  Plants  lA  and  2A  the  sum  of  $1.5 
million  (July  1980  price  levels),  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  justi- 
fied by  reason  of  changes  in  procurement 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dexes applicable  to  the  type  of  procurement 
invoIve-1.  Provided,  That  except  at>  other- 
wise may  be  required  by  existing  contracts, 
the  United  States  shall  incur  no  further 
liability  with  respect  to  the  12  pumps  In 
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Pumping  Plants  lA  and  2A  of  Southern  Ne- 
vada Water  Projects,  Plrst  Stage  and  no  fur- 
ther expenditures  or  actions  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  those  pumps  are 
either  expressly  or  impliedly  authorized  by 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.  1622.  A  bill  to  extend  the  reporting 
date  for  the  Commission  studying  the 
role  of  gold  in  monetary  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

COLO   COMMISSION    EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
16,  1980,  the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2271.  the  Brenton  Woods 
Agreements  Act,  which  established  a 
Gold  Commission  to — 

Conduct  a  study  to  assess  and  make  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  concerning 
the  role  of  gold  in  domestic  and  Inter- 
national monetary  systems. 

The  Commission  was  directed  to  trans- 
mit its  report  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
October  7, 1981. 

Due  to  the  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, members  of  the  Commission  were 
not  appointed  until  late  spring,  and  the 
first  meeting  did  not  occur  until  July  16, 
1981.  The  second  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  September  18,  only  3  weeks  before 
the  deadline  for  the  Commission's  report 
to  Congress. 

It  seems  clear  that  an  issue  as  complex 
as  the  role  of  gold  in  the  domestic  and 
international  economy  cannot  be  care- 
fully studied  in  only  two  meetings,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  fast  approaching  dead- 
line. The  report  resulting  from  such  a 
procedure  cannot  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject and  cannot  provide  clear  guidance 
to  the  Congress  on  a  controversial  issue. 
For  this  reason  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion until  December  20.  1982.  This  will 
provide  time  for  a  full  examination  and 
public  discussion  of  the  role  of  gold  in 
our  economy. 

If  we  fail  to  extend  the  time  limit,  the 
report  that  results  from  the  Commission 
will  fail  to  provide  the  definitive  state- 
ment I  think  the  Congress  would  like  to 
see. 

I  realize  that  there  are  members  who 
feel  strongly  that  the  United  States 
should  return  to  a  gold  standard  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Others  think  that 
such  a  step  would  lead  to  economic 
chaos.  I  for  one  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  on  this  matter,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  I  feel  certain  that 
much  study  remains  to  be  done  before 
clear  conclusions  can  be  reached.  But 
whether  one  favors  or  opposes  a  return 
to  a  gold  standard.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
the  issue  resolved  with  this  Commission, 
than  to  have  the  matter  perpetuated 
with  an  incomplete  and  inconclusive 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  1622 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10(b)  of  Public  Law  98-389  (31  U.S.C.  822a 
note)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  20. 
1982".« 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1623.  A  bill  to  name  the  lock  author- 
ized as  a  replacement  for  Vermilion  Lock. 
La.,  as  "Leland  Bowman  Lock";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

LELAND    BOWMAN    LOCK 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  rename  the 
Vermilion  Lock,  La.,  the  Leland 
Bowman  Lock  in  honor  of  the  late 
Capt.  Leland  Bowman,  one  of  Louisiana's 
leaders  in  water  resource  development 
and  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for 
this  important  lock  on  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  in  Vermilion  Parish, 
La. 

Only  a  few  days  before  Captain  Bow- 
mans  death  on  May  21,  1981,  the  final 
hurdle  of  acquisition  of  all  the  rights-of- 
way  was  completed  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  initiation  of  construction  of  a 
new,  modem  lock  to  replace  the  anti- 
quated Vermilion  Lock  on  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway.  He  doggedly  pursued 
the  authorization  of  a  110-foot-wide 
lock,  which  will  not  only  reduce  naviga- 
tion costs  but  improve  immensely  the 
control  of  salt  water  intrusion  into  the 
Mermentau  Basin  and  facilitate  dis- 
charge of  floodwaters. 

Captain  Bowman  gave  unselfishly  of 
his  time  and  energy  in  the  service  of  his 
Nation,  his  State,  and  his  community. 
He  served  in  many  capacities  including 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Intracoastal 
Seaway  Association;  chairman  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association; 
vice  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Coastal 
Commission;  and  vice  president  of  the 
American  Waterway  Operators,  Inc.  He 
was  instrumental  in  securing  authoriza- 
tion and  funding  for  important  water 
projects  including  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  the  Mermentau  Basin  proj- 
ect, the  Teche-Vermilion  Division 
project. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  and  fitting  that 
we  honor  Capt.  Leland  Bowman  in  this 
manner  and  I  trust  my  Senate  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  and  quickly  approve 
this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuAYLE) : 
S.  1624.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  center  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  as  the  "Richard  L. 
Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical  Center"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH   VETERANS'  MEDICAL 
CENTER 

*  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Indiana.  Senator  Dan  Quayle.  I  intro- 
duce legislation  acknowledging  the 
achievements  of  our  distinguished  for- 
mer congressional  colleague  and  fellow 
Hoosier,  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 


In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  all  Americans, 
and  particularly  for  his  work  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation's  veterans  community,  this 
legislation  designates  a  medical  facility 
in  Indianapolis.  Ind..  as  the  "Richard 
L.  Roudebush  Veterans'  Medical  Center." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
a  VA  medical  center  bear  "Roudy's" 
name  for  he  has  given  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  this  Nation's  35 
million  war  veterans. 

Dick  started  his  long  association  with 
the  military  at  the  age  of  23,  after  hav- 
ing completed  a  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration from  Butler  University  in 
June  of  1941.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army 
shortly  after  graduation,  responding  to 
America's  increased  involvement  in 
World  War  II.  Trained  as  a  demolitions 
expert,  he  served  with  elite  British  forces 
during  five  North  African  campaigns.  He 
later  participated  in  the  allied  invasion 
of  Italy  where  he  applied  his  skills  to 
clear  explosives  from  captured  enemy 
airfields. 

Though  Dick's  service  in  the  field  was 
cut  short  by  combat  wounds,  his  fine 
accomplishments  did  not  go  unnoticed. 
During  the  2V2  years  which  preceded  his 
medical  discharge,  Dick  earned  five 
battle  stars. 

The  year  1944  marked  the  end  of  Dick's 
service  on  the  battlefield  and  the  start  of 
a  lifelong  career  in  public  service.  He 
spent  8  years  as  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Veterans  Commission,  serving  as  its 
chairman  for  most  of  this  time. 

Mr.  Roudebush  was  named  command- 
er of  his  local  VFW  post  in  1948.  the  first 
World  War  n  veteran  to  be  accorded 
that  honor.  He  was  named  to  many  im- 
portant VA  positions  during  the  next 
several  years,  culminating  in  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  position  of  national  VFW 
commander  in  chief  in  1957.  At  the  end 
of  his  1-year  term,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Noblesville.  Ind..  to  tend  to  his 
farm  and  family  business  until  1960. 
when  friends  and  associates  persuaded 
him  to  run  for  Congress.  His  victory  that 
year  marked  the  first  of  10  years  of  serv- 
ice on  Capitol  Hill. 

While  in  Congress,  Dick  advanced  an 
already  strong  reputation  for  work  on 
behalf  of  the  veterans'  community.  Ad- 
ditionally, as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, he  was  praised  for  his  efforts  in 
helping  to  launch  America's  then  fiedg- 
ling  space  program. 

After  being  denied  a  U.S.  Senate  seat 
in  Indiana's  closest  election  ever.  Dick 
retired  from  act've  politics.  He  main- 
tained his  keen  interest  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  veterans  affairs  however, 
and  in  1971.  returned  to  Washington  as 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Congressional  Relations  Office.  He 
later  served  as  the  agency's  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator and.  in  October  1974.  was 
named  by  President  Ford  to  the  office  of 
VA  Administrator. 

Tender  his  able  leadership,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  financial  position 
improved,  and  its  focus  exp>anded.  The 
agency  made  particularly  strong  gains 
in  the  areas  of  educational  loans  and 
disability  compensation.  As  VA  com- 
mander he  helped  improve  the  Adminis- 
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tration's  health  coverage  capabilities  by 
overseeing  the  expansion  of  numerous 
medicsil  centers  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  bill  knowing 
that  the  dedication  of  this  medical  fa- 
cility cannot  recognize  Dick  Roudebush 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  contribution. 
I  think  it  Is  fitting,  however,  for  this 
body  to  at  least  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual by  according  him  this  honor.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
through  their  support  of  S.  1624.« 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on 
behalf  of  Congress  a  specially  struck 
gold  medal  to  the  widow  of  Roy  Wilkins; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

ROT   WILKINS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Roy  Wilkins  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  this  Nation  suffered  an  incompa- 
rable loss.  Though  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
1901  and  living  for  a  time  in  Minnesota, 
Roy  Wilkins  spent  the  bulk  of  his  Ufe  as 
a  New  Yorker,  where  in  his  over  45  years 
with  the  NAACP  he  worked  for  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

The  landmark  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
the  March  on  Washington  in  1963,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  passage  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  were  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  his  efforts.  He  af- 
fected this  Nation  profoundly.  And  for 
the  good.  For  it  was  Roy  Wilkins.  per- 
haps more  than  any  American,  who 
taught  us  that  a  country's  greatness  is 
directly  related  to  the  freedom  and  op- 
portunities it  affords  its  people.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  his  friend  and  col- 
league for  the  past  25  years.  We  shall 
all  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  authorizing  the  President 
to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  a 
gold  medal  of  appropriate  design  to 
Aminda  Badeau  Wilkins,  the  widow  of 
Roy  Wilkins.  I  feel  th:s  to  be  an  alto- 
gether appropriate  way  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  all  Americans  for  the 
contributions  of  Roy  WUkins  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  and  equality.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  f  for  himself,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Mcrkowski)  : 
S.  1626.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  clar- 
ify the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  to  reform  and 
improve  the  regulation  of  oU  pipelines, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conmierce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

PET«OLi:UM  PIPELINE  REOWLATOBT  «ErO«M 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
29,  1981,  I  announced  my  intention  to 
Introduce  petroleum  pipeline  regulatory 
reform  legislation  to  remove  the  require- 
ment for  unnecessary  Government  regu- 
lation of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts pipeline  transportation  rates. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  several  of 
my  coUeagues  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 


on  legislative  language  to  effect  reform 
of  an  industry  which  already  is  regulated 
by  competition. 

Today  I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  allows  the  competitive 
market  system  to  set  petroleum  pipeline 
rates,  while  maintaining  the  safeguards 
to  protect  the  industry  and  consumers 
against  unlawful  discrimination.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis — S.  1626 
Section  1.  Title  of  the  Act.  This  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

Section  2.  Statement  of  purpose:  to  foster 
a  competitive  oil  pipeline  Industry,  induce 
Investment  In  new  oil  pipelines,  and  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  regulations. 

Section  3(a).  Repeals  Section  306  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977  which  transferred  from  ICC  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  those  functions  which  relate 
to  the  transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline. 

Section  3(b) .  Repeals  Section  402(b)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977  which  transferred  to  FERC  the  functions 
and  authority  of  ICC  to  establish  rates  and 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  oU  by 
pipeline. 

Section  3(c).  Amends  Section  402  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977  by  adding  a  new  Subsection  to  transfer 
to  FERC  all  functions  related  to  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  by  pipeline  (formerly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  FERC 
under  Sections  306  and  402(b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  of  1977  as 
originally  enacted),  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  4  of  this  bill. 

Section  4(a) .  Repeals  those  laws  which  vest 
jurisdiction  and  authority  to  suspend  or  de- 
termine or  prescribe  rates,  fares  or  charge3 
for  the  transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  Section  4(b). 

Section  4(b).  Provides  that  the  repeal  In 
Subsection  4(a)  does  not  apply  to  the  FERC's 
authority  with  respect  to  rates,  fares  it 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  oU  by  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  system.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  611.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  5  of  the  Uniformed 
Survivors  Benefits  Amendments  of  1980 
to  provide  the  same  annuity  benefits  to 
the  surviving  spouses  of  certain  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
died  before  September  21.  1972.  but  after 
their  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  as  are  provided  under  such  section 
to  Uie  surviving  spous33  of  certain  for- 
mer members  who  died  before  such  date 
while  serving  on  active  duty. 

S.     941 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  941,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich 
Monument  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  in  recognition  of  the  role  he 
played  in  saving  the  lives  of  approxi- 
mately 500  US.  airmen  in  Yugoslavia 
during  World  War  n. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1230.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  minting  of  commemora- 
tive coins  to  support  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  games. 

S.     1249 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1249,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  Government-wide 
efforts  to  collect  debts  owed  the  United 
States,  to  require  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  establish  regulations 
for  reporting  on  debts  owed  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  additional  pro- 
cedures for  the  collection  of  debts  owed 
the  United  States. 

8.    1272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1272,  a  bill  to 
modify  certain  airport  and  airway  user 
taxes  to  provide  appropriate  funding  for 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1450,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued deregulation  of  the  Nation's  air- 
lines, and  for  other  purposes. 

a.    1528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1528.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  improved  management  of  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  and  increase  the 
return  on  investments  to  those  funds. 

S.    1593 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1593,  a  bill  to  revise  regulation  of  inter- 
national liner  shipping  operating  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  commerce. 

S.    1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1607,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum interest  and  dividend  exclusion  of 
$200  for  each  individual. 

SENATE     JOINT    RESOLUTION   4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  4,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  that 
week  in  November  which  includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLCtTION    103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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(Mr.  Murkowski)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  7  calendar  days  beginning 
October  4, 1981.  as  "National  Port  Week." 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 175,  a  resolution  to  congratu- 
late the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  cele- 
bration of  its  Diamond  Jubilee. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
33— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  DISAP- 
PROVE CERTAIN  FTC  REGULA- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  THE  SALE  OF 
USED  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  33 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep' 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
disapproves  the  final  rule  promulgated  by 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  the  trade  regulation  rule  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles, 
which  final  rule  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  September  10, 1981. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  25.  1980.  I  joined  51  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  used  car  reg- 
ulation. I  regret  that  I  must  again  stand 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  this  inspection 
rule  and  rise  today  to  submit  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion trade  regulation  relating  to  the  sale 
of  used  motor  vehicles. 

As  current  high  interest  rates  continue 
to  plague  our  small  businesses  through- 
out the  country,  it  is  totally  inappropri- 
ate to  place  additional  burdens  on  this 
beleaguered  segment  of  the  economy.  In 
South  Dakota,  26  of  the  260  franchised 
automobile  dealers  have  been  forced  out 
of  business  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
Americans  saw  hope  of  regulatory  relief 
with  last  year's  election  only  to  find 
themselves  faced  with  this  proposed  reg- 
ulation which,  for  the  last  8  years, 
has  been  discussed  and  found  impracti- 
cal and  inoperable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  Committee, 
I  am  certainly  familiar  with  the  history 
of  this  regulation.  Although  the  pending 
regulation  has  been  modified  by  the 
FTC,  I  find  several  major  questions 
which  still  need  to  be  addressed. 

Although  the  Commission  does  include 
in  its  rule  a  warranty  disclosure  provi- 
sion which  does  comply  with  the  clearly 
expressed  congressional  Intent,  it  also 
requires  dealers  to  disclose  known  de- 
fective components  through  a  sticker  on 
the  window  of  the  vehicle.  Neither  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Act  nor  the  legislative 
history  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
promulgate  any  known  defect  disclosure 
rule  for  dealer  sales  of  used  motor 
vehicles. 


The  rule  also  states  that  a  dealer  has 
knowledge  of  a  defect  if  they  have  "ob- 
tained facts  or  information  about  the 
condition  of  a  vehicle  which  would  lead 
a  reasonable  person  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  the  car  contained 
one  or  more  defects  as  defined  in  section 
4o5.6  of  the  rule."  An  Inspection  Is  indi- 
rectly required  in  order  to  discover  the 
specific  defect.  "Defect"  is  a  totally  un- 
workable term. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  contacted 
by  used  car  dealers  who  are  primarily 
small  businessmen.  They  view  this  reg- 
ulation as  another  of  bureaucratic 
strangling  of  their  businesses.  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  we  carefully  conduct 
a  cost-benefit  analysis  on  this  regula- 
tion. Such  regulation  only  increases  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  and  discourages 
the  sale  of  used  cars. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
opposing  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  used  car  rule.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  211— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
ON  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  TO 
ENCOURAGE  BANKS  TO  MAKE 
LOANS  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  USES 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs : 

S.  Res.  211 

Whereas,  the  United  States  confronts  an 
Interest  rate  crises  of  major  magnitude  with 
interest  rates  at  record  high  levels  and  little 
prospect  for  their  reduction  In  the  near 
term; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  Interest  rates  are 
well  above  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  the  levels 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  lenders  from 
erosion  of  principal  through  inflation; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  Interest  rates  are 
creating  a  major  depression  in  the  housing 
and  auto  Industries,  forcing  many  families 
Into  a  position  where  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  homes,  large  consumer  durables  or  safe 
and  reliable  tran.sportatlon.  and  forcing 
thrift  institutions,  home  builders,  building 
msiterlal  suppliers,  realtors  and  auto  dealers 
Intobsnkruptcy: 

Whereas,  these  excessive  Interest  rates  have 
driven  up  the  cost  of  doing  business  for  all 
small  businesses  and  farmers  and  have  raised 
their  costs  even  while  sales  revenues  are 
dropping  and  threatening  them  with  bank- 
ruptcy; 

Whereas,  these  excessive  interest  rates  are 
threatening  to  create  a  recession  which 
would  increase  unemployment  and  welfare 
lines,  reduce  tax  receipts  and  Increase  the 
Federal  deflclt  which  may  Increase  Interest 
rates  further; 

Whereas,  one  major  factor  responsible  for 
the  excessive  level  of  interest  rates  is  credit 
demand  created  by  the  use  of  scarce  bank 
loans  for  unproductive  purposes,  such  as 
precious  metal  speculation  or  mergers  by 
giant  business  concerns  which  do  not  in- 
crease productivity,  output  or  economic 
efflclency;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Botu'd  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  the  past  has  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  bank  funds  in  unpro- 
ductive ways  when  such  funds  were  scarce  or 
expensive:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  undertake  an 
aggressive  campaign  designed  to  encourage 
banks  to: 

( 1 )  cease  providing  loans  or  lines  of  credit 
for  unproductive  and  speculative  purposes. 


while  Increasing  the  supply  of  credit  avail- 
able for  productive  uses;  and, 

(2)  ensure  that  thrift  institutions,  the 
ho^.d.iig  industry,  auto  dealers,  small  busi- 
ness, farmers  and  home  buyers  have  access 
to  the  cheapest  possible  credit  In  order  to 
avoid  a  recession. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bentsen  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
in  today's  Record.) 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


GOLD  MEDALLION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—S.  1230 

AMENDMENT   NO.    540 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1230)  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  commemorative  coins  to  sup- 
port the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
games. 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  in  1978 
the  Congress  passed  the  Gold  Medallion 
Act.  This  act  was  intended  to  provide  for 
Treasury  sales  to  the  public  of  gold 
medallions  commemorating  noted  Amer- 
ican artists. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has  not 
worked.  The  marketing  plan  devised  by 
the  Treasury  Department  seems  to  have 
been  intentionally  devised  to  discourage 
sales.  It  is  flawed  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  medallions  can  only  be  purchased 
through  a  post  office  where,  of  course, 
medallions  are  not  displayed.  The  pros- 
pective customer  is  not  able  to  look 
at  and  examine  the  product  being 
purchased. 

Second,  the  purchaser  must  mail  a 
cashiers  ch(K;k  or  money  order  to  pay  for 
the  medallions.  Checks  are  not  permitted 
thus  adding  to  the  inconvenience. 

Third,  the  order  is  mailed  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  deli"ery  of 
the  actual  medallion  by  mail  occurs  6 
weeks  or  more  later.  I  fail  to  see  why  it 
should  be  necessary  for  an  individual  to 
wait  6  weeks  to  buy  a  gold  medalUon 
from  the  U.S.  Government  when  the 
gold  coins  of  South  Africa,  Canada,  or 
Mexico  can  be  obtained  in  10  minutes 
from  any  number  of  dealers  around  the 
country. 

Fourth,  the  Treasury  prohibits  sales 
of  more  than  125  medallions  to  any  one 
individual,  thus  insuring  that  others  will 
not  develop  an  efficient  and  convenient 
market  in  medallions  where  the  Treasury 
has  failed. 

The  combined  effect  of  this  system  of 
marketing  is  to  discourage  sales.  As  a 
result  the  gold  medallion  program  has 
never  really  gotten  off  of  the  ground. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting  would 
change  this  in  a  very  simple  and  effective 
manner  by  providing  for  the  Treasury  to 
make  bulk  sales  of  the  medallions  to  the 
general  public  and  to  dealers. 

I  am  informed  that  the  marketing  plan 
in  this  bill  has  been  considered  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Department 
indicated  that  they  were  willing  to  con- 
sider implementing  such  a  plan  without 
legislation.  However,  in  light  of  past  per- 
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formance  I  am  convinced  that  without 
congressional  action  on  this  matter  there 
will  simply  be  more  foot  dragging  in  the 
future. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  gold  medallion  pro- 
gram, and  the  Congress  voted  over- 
whelmingly that  we  are,  let  us  have  one 
that  works  by  allowing  the  public  to 
participate  in  a  convenient  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  WU  Bdd  the  following: 

COLO  MEOAIXION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  406  of  the  American 
Arts  Oold  Medallion  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for  bulk 
sales  of  gold  medallions  struck  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  to  be  made  to  the 
general  public  and  to  dealers  through  the 
Treasury  Department  and.  If  appropriate,  the 
facllltlea  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  commercial  banking  system. ".4 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPETI- 
TION AND  DEREGULATION  ACT  OF 
1981— S.  898 

AMENDMENT    NO.    541 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  898)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
for  improved  domestic  telecommunica- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

CABLE    TV    PROVISIONS    OF    S.     808 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  week  or  so,  the  Senate 
will  discuss,  and  I  hope  pass,  S.  898, 
which  amends  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  For  reasons  which  are  difficult  to 
understand,  this  bill  includes  three  pro- 
visions relating  to  cable  television  that 
were  added  late  during  the  committee 
deliberations  on  the  bill.  A  fourth  cable 
TV  amendment,  relating  to  cross-owner- 
ship, was  included  much  earlier  and  I  am 
not  addressing  it  at  this  time. 

One  amendment  would  remove  some 
limited,  but  not  all,  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  mayors  of  our  American  communi- 
ties to  regulate  basic  cable  subscriber 
rates  if  "alternative  electronic  media 
services  are  reasonably  available."  This 
Is  found  In  section  202(h)  of  the  1934 
Act,  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  S.  898. 

Another  amendment  instructs  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  es- 
tablish "reasonable  ceilings"  for  fees  to 
be  paid  to  States  or  cities  by  cable  com- 
panies receiving  franchises  from  those 
governments.  This  provision  is  section 
202(1)  of  the  1934  act,  as  amended  by 
S.  898. 

The  third  amendment  provides  that 
utUlties  "shall  afford  reasonable  access 
for  pole  attachments  to  any  person  pro- 
viding cable  services."  This  is  contained 
in  section  224  of  the  bill. 

Now.  I  had  assured  the  mavors  earlier 
this  year  that  there  would  be  no  such 


substantial  cable  changes  relating  to  the 
interests  of  local  governments  until  new 
and  adequate  hearings  were  held.  Such 
hearings  have  not  been  held  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Therefore,  i  announce  my  intent  to 
submit  amendments  at  the  appropriate 
time  striking  these  particular  cable  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
I  would  or  would  not  support  any  or  all 
of  these  amendments  later  on,  but  many 
persons  feel  the  local  officials  and  utili- 
ties should  have  their  "day  in  court" 
timely  with  Senate  action  on  the  subject, 
whether  or  not  any  i  elated  hearings  were 
held  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
allow  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  it 
wishes  to  hold  separate,  new  hearings  on 
these  items.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  .my  proposed  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Beginning  on  line  20,  page  106,  strike  out 
through  line  23.  page  107. 

On  page  107.  line  24.  strike  "(J)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(h)". 

On  page  140,  strike  lines  2  through  12.« 


AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACTT  OF 
1981— S.  884 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   S42   AND   S43 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
tho  table.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend programs  to  provide  price  support 
and  production  incentives  for  farmers  to 
assure  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  purpose. 

AMENDME?<T    NO.    S44 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  Durenbercer,  Mr.  Havakawa,  Mr. 
Jepsen,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
QUAYLE,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  S.  884,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    545 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  MATTINGLY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  884,  supra. 


tact  Bob  Wilson  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-5175. 

COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full  com- 
mitttee  meeting  to  mark  up  S.  881,  "The 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act 
of  1981"  and  S.  1620,  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  SmaU  Business  Administration's 
section  8(a)  pilot  procurement  program 
to  March  31,  1983. 

The  meeting  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  September  22,  1981,  in  room 
424,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  additional  information  please  con- 
tact Anne  Sullivan  or  Bob  Wilson  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-5175. 

COMMITTEE    ON     GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIXa 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Charles 
A.  Bowsher  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  a  term  of  15  years.  The  hearing  will 
be  on  Thusrday,  September  17,  1981,  at 
1:30  p.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Margaret 
Hecht  at  224-4751. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  1620  legislation  to  extend  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  section  8(a) 
pilot  procurement  program  to  March  31, 
1983. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  424. 
RusseU  Senate  Office  BuUding.  Senator 
Weicker  will  chair. 

For  additional  information  please  con- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON     GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  9:30 
on  Tuesday,  September  15,  1981,  to  dis- 
cuss S.  1080,  the  regulatory  reform  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEX    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    AVrAIBS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  September  16,  at  2  p.m.,  to 
discuss  the  regulatory  reform  bill. 
S.  1080. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  both  requests  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    THE    COWSTITUTIOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  September  17,  at  2  p.m..  to 
discuss  bail  reform  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   FEDERAL  EXPENDFrURES, 
RESEARCH  AND  RULES 

Mr.  B>UCER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Expenditures,  Research, 
and  Rules  of  the  Committee  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
September  18,  at  9:30  in  the  morning, 
to  consider  S.  719,  the  Consultant  Re- 
form and  Disclosure  Act  of  1981. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMrrrEE  ON  INTELLXOENCE 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  InteUigence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  September  16,  at  9  a.m.  to 
receive  a  briefing  on  current  intelligence 
matters.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  OP 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  11  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived during  the  recess.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  four  of  these  advance  noti- 
fications are  for  AW  ACS  and  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  for  Saudi  Arabia. 
Since  they  were  transmitted  in  unclas- 
sified form,  I  ask  that  the  entire  context 
of  those  four  notifications  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  the  classified  preliminary 
notifications  at  the  office  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229 
Dirksen  Building. 
The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  DC,  September  1. 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendiik, 

Professional    Staif    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,   V.S,  Senate,   Wash- 
iiiffton,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I    wish    to  provide    the    following    advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  American  Republic  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  In  excess  of  t7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 


Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Mfashington.  DC,  September  1. 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  BinnenuijK. 

Profescional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations.   V.S.   Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^  .  J  ,Q 
DEAa  UA.  oiNNENDuk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Delense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I    wish    to  provide    the    following    advance 
notification. 

The   Department  of  State   Is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  mlUlon. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Defense  Securcty 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  September  1,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,   U.S.   Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ^  .  J   ,o 
Dear  ur.  winnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control   Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I    wish    to  provide    the    following    advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State   is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  European  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  1,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional   Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
DEAR  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  'Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  tne 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish    to    provide     the    following     advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  Securtty 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  1,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 

Professional    Staff   Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
DEAR  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  req.Urel  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
Instruction   of   the   Department   of   Stats.   I 
wish     to     provide     the    following     advant* 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sl&cerely, 

EucH  F.  VoM  Marbod, 

Director. 


Defense  Security 

AiSlbr.\.^C  .    AiiENCY. 

Washington,  D.C,  September  1, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional   Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign  Relations,  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish    to    provide    the    following    advan<* 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  tentaUvely  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $26  mlUlon. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 


Defense  SECURmr 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  DC,  September  1, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional   Staff   Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  V.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  ^  ^  ,» 
DEAR  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Secllor- 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  .he 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
wish    to    provide    the    following    idvAUce 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  ta  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tenUtlvely  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 


Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC,  August  2<,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 

professional    Staff    Member.    Co""«*"««. J^ 
Foreign  Relations.  VS.  Senate,  Washing- 

DEAR  DR.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated 
February  18.  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  on  Po«»fn  MIU- 
tary  Sales,  as  required  by  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the  in- 
struction of  the  Department  of  State,  i 
wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication of  the  Administration's  intention 
to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  aircraft,  aerial 
refueling  aircraft.  AIM-9L  missiles,  and  con- 
formal  fuel   tanks  for  Saudi   F-15  aircraft. 

When  these  proposed  sales  were  first  an- 
nounced earlier  this  year,  a  number  of  leg- 
islators offered  suggestions  concerning 
them  As  subsequent  briefings  and  testi- 
mony will  indicate,  the  Administration  has 
carefully  considered  these  suggestions  In  de- 
veloping the  sales  proposals. 

Further,  because  of  the  Importance  at- 
tached to  these  sales  by  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress,  we  have  modified  our  ad- 
vance notification  procedures  In  this  case 
in  two  respects.  First,  we  are  providing  this 
advance  notification  now.  even  though  the 
20-day  notification  period  will  not  begin  to 
run  until  September  9.  to  allow  the  Congress 
and  Its  staff  additional  time  to  assess  these 
important  sales.  Second,  we  are  transmit- 
ting the  notification  In  unclassified  form, 
to  permit  the  fullest  possible  conslderaUon 
of  the  details  of  the  sales. 

Please  advise  me  If  there  Is  addlUonal  In- 
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formation  that  we  might  provide  to  aid  In 
your  review  of  these  sales. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  BIabbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  Bl-CU) 

Advancb  NonncATioN  or  Possible  SecnoN 

36(b)  Statements  Foreign  Militart  Sales 

a.  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Description  and  quantity  or  quantities 
of  articles  or  services  under  consideration 
for  purchase :  Five  E^-3A  aircraft;  associated 
spares  and  support  equipment  for  three 
years;  three  years  of  contractor  provided 
logistics,  maintenance,  and  training  support 
In  Saudi  Arabia;  USAF  and/or  contractor 
provided  CONTJS  training  and  technical  sup- 
port; a  facility  site  survey;  and  provision  for 
the  design,  construction,  and  supply  of  re- 
quired AW  ACS  related  ground  based  Com- 
mand, Control,  and  Communications  (C)  fa- 
cilities and  equipment.  Including  an  appro- 
priate number  of  ground  radars. 

c.  Estimated  value(s)  of  this  case:  $5.8 
bUllon. 

d.  Description  of  total  program  of  which 
this  case  Is  a  part :  Same  as  b  above. 

e.  Estimated  value  of  total  program  of 
which  this  case  Is  a  part :  $6.8  bUllon. 

f.  Prior  related  cases,  if  any:  None. 

g.  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SJA). 

h.  Estimated  date  letter  of  offer/accept- 
ance (LOA)  ready  for  formal  notification  to 
Congress:   September  1981. 

1.  Date  advance  notification  delivered  to 
Congress:  August  24,  1981. 


September  15,  1981 


Policy  Jostiticatiow 

Saudi  Arabia— E-3A  aircraft: 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  five  E-3A  aircraft; 
associated  spares  and  support  equipment  for 
three  years;  three  years  of  contractor  pro- 
vided logistics,  maintenance,  and  training 
support  In  Saudi  Arabia;  USAF  and/or  con- 
tractor provided  CONUS  training  and  tech- 
nical support;  a  facility  site  survey;  and  pro- 
vision for  the  design,  construction,  and  sup- 
ply of  required  AW  ACS  related  ground  based 
Command,  Control,  and  Communications 
(C)  facilities  and  equipment.  Including  an 
appropriate  number  of  ground  radars,  at  an 
estimated  aggregate  cost  of  $=i.8  billion.  (An 
additional  sale  may  be  reouested  for  design 
and  construction  services  to  provide  ground 
facilities  to  support  the  aircraft.  This  re- 
quest, if  received,  will  be  notified  separately.) 

This  sale  wiu  contribute  significantly  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
objectives  by  helping  to  Increase  the  security 
of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States.  By  enhancing  Saudi  Arabia's 
ability  to  Intercut  hostile  aircraft,  the  sale 
will  reduce  the  probability  of  major  power 
confrontaUon  In  the  region.  In  addition  to 
enhancing  the  overall  Western  security  pos- 
ture In  the  Persian  Oulf  region,  the  sale 
will  increase  regional  stability  by  imorovlng 
Saudi  Arabia's  air  defense  capabilities.  In 
these  ways,  it  will  help  ensure  continued 
Western  access  to  vital  Persian  Oulf  oil. 

■nils  sale  will  not  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  the  regional  military  balance.  The  E-2C, 
an  airborne  surveillance  platform  similar  to 
the  E-3A,  is  currently  In  the  Inventory  of 
Israel.  Ground  radar  systems  are  presently 
In  the  Inventory  of  most  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
neighbors. 

Saudi  Arabia  currently  lacks  the  early 
warning  required  for  an  effective  air  defense 
networlt.  The  E-3A  aircraft  and  related 
ground  based  C=  equipment,  combined  with 
a  small  number  of  ground  radars,  are  the 
most  effective  means  of  providing  the  early 
warning  required  for  effective  air  defense 
Five  E-3A  aircraft  wlU  allow  the  Royal  Saudi 
Air  Force  (RSAP)  to  maintain  one  24-hour 
per  day  orbit  during  short  periods  of  height- 
ened tension  or  hostlUUea. 


Configuration  of  the  RSAF  AWACs  will 
be  identical  to  the  standard  USAF  E-3A  air- 
craft except  that  the  Joint  Tactical  Infor- 
mation Distribution  System  (JTiDS),  Elec- 
tronic Counter  Counter  Measures  (ECCM) 
enhancement  and  sensitive  intelligence  In- 
formation, have  quick  UHP  communica- 
tion modifications,  and  three  additional  dis- 
play consoles  Included  In  the  latest  USAF 
version  will  not  be  Included  nor  will  com- 
mercial substitutes  be  provided  for  these 
systems.  However,  commercially  available 
substitutes  will  be  provided  for  the  U.S. 
Government  Mode  IV  Identification  Friend 
or  Foe  (IFF)  and  U.S.  Government  encryp- 
tion systems. 

The  Boeing  Aerospace  Company  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  is  the  prime  contractor  for  this 
proposed  sale. 

Initially,  approximately  480  U.S.  contractor 
personnel  will  be  required  In  Saudi  Arabia 
in  support  of  this  proposed  sale  to  provide 
logistics  support  and  maintenance  training. 
Approximately  30  U.S.  Government  person- 
nel will  also  be  required  to  provide  contract 
oversight  and  operator  training.  Although  It 
Is  expected  that  the  number  of  contractor 
personnel  will  decrease  as  the  RSAF  becomes 
trained  to  perform  maintenance,  some  U.S. 
contractor  maintenance  will  be  required  in- 
country  for  the  life  of  the  system. 

This  proposed  sale  has  no  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  the  E-3A  will  come  from 
new  production. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-CQl 
Advance  Notification  op  Possible  Section 
36(b)       Statements — Foreign      MiLn-ARv 
Sales 

a.  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Description  and  quantity  or  quantities 
of  articles  or  services  under  consideration  for 
purchase:  One  hundred  and  one  ship  sets 
(202  tanks)  of  conformal  fuel  tanks  (CFTs) 
for  the  Royal  Saudi  Arabia  Air  Force  (RSAP) 
F-15  aircraft.  The  CFTS  are  streamlined  fuel 
tanks,  two  per  aircraft,  which  affix  to  the 
sides  of  the  F-16  fuselage.  The  sale  woiUd 
Include  spare  parts,  support  equipment, 
training  equipment,  publications,  and  other 
related  support  for  the  CFTs. 

c.  Estimated  value(s)  of  this  case:  $110 
million. 

d.  Description  of  total  program  of  which 
this  case  Is  a  part:  CPTs  provide  an  addi- 
Uonal  equipment  capability  to  the  RSAF 
F-15  (Peace  Sun)  program.  Included  In 
the  Peace  Sun  program  are  the  purchase 
of  62  F-15  aircraft,  spares,  support  equip- 
ment, flight  simulators,  basic  munitions 
(AIM-9P-3  and  AIM-7F  alr-to-air  missiles), 
technical  data,  U.S.  technical  and  pilot 
training,  and  construction  of  technical  fa- 
cilities. Also  included  are  42  months  of  In- 
country  contractor  maintenance,  training, 
and  logistics  support.  An  additional  sale  of 
AIM-9L  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  missiles  Is  also 
being  proposed  under  the  Peace  Sun  pro- 
gram. 

e.  Estimated  value  of  total  program  of 
which  this  case  is  a  part:  $5  billion. 

f.  Prior  related  cases.  If  any:  (i)  fms  Case 
SFA  (Peace  Sun  I»  :  60  P  IS  aircraft, 
spares,  support  equipment,  training  devices, 
and  alr-to-alr  munitions.  Case  value  $1.6 
billion,  accepted  by  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment (SAG)   13  July  1978. 

(a)  SFA  Amendment  1:  Additional  logis- 
tics support.  Case  value  $426  million  ac- 
cepted by  SAG  14  September  1979. 

(b)  SFA  Amendment  2:  Additional  logis- 
tics support.  Case  value  $534  million,  ac- 
cepted by  SAG  24  February  1981. 

(c)  SFA  Amendment  3:  Additional  en- 
gines. Cash  value  $70  million;  Incorporated 
into  Amendment  2. 

(2)  YBM  (Peace  Sun  H) :  In-country  con- 
struction for  P-15  facilities.  Case  value  $879 
million,  accepted  by  SAG  10  February  1980. 

(3)  YBA  (Peace  Sun  in) :  Contractor 
technical  support  services  and  training  for 


In-country  support  of  the  RSAF  P-16s.  Case 
value  $964  mUlion,  accepted  by  SAG  7  June 
1980. 

(4)  TDA  (Peace  Sim  IV) :  Conus  F-15 
training  for  RSAF  pilots  and  maintenance 
personnel.  Case  value  $15.4  million,  accepted 
by  SAO  15  February  1980. 

(5)  SGK  (Peace  Sun  V)  :  Two  reolacement 
F-15C  aircraft  to  be  stored  In  CONUS  as  re- 
placements for  any  of  the  original  60  RSAF 
F-15S  that  may  be  lost.  Case  value  $48.6  mil- 
lion, accepted  by  SAG  25  November  1980. 

g.  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SFA, 
Amendment  No.  4). 

h.  Estimated  date  letter  of  offer/accept- 
ance (LOA)  ready  for  formal  notification  to 
Congress:  September  1981. 

1.  Date  advance  notification  delivered  to 
Congress:  August  24,  1981. 

Policy  Justification 

Saudi  Arabia — Conformal  fuel  tanks  for 
P-15  aircraft: 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  amendment  of  FMS  case  SFA, 
under  which  60  F-15  aircraft  are  being  pro- 
vided to  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAP). 
This  amendment  will  include  101  ship  sets 
(202  tanks)  of  conformal  fuel  tanks  (CPTs) 
and  related  spare  parts,  support  equipment, 
training  equipment,  publications,  and  other 
support  at  an  esMmated  cost  of  $110  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  significantly  to 
U.S  foreign  policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives by  helping  to  Increase  the  security 
of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  By  enhancing  Saudi  Arabia's 
ability  to  Intercept  hostile  aircraft,  the  sale 
will  reduce  the  probability  of  malor  power 
confrontation  in  the  region.  In  addition  to 
pnhancln?  t^-e  o-'orall  Wes'ern  se-urltv  pos- 
ture In  the  Persian  Oulf  region,  the  sale  will 
Increase  reelonal  stability  by  Improving 
Saudi  Arabia's  air  defense  capabilities.  In 
these  ways.  It  will  help  ensure  continued 
Western  access  to  vital  Persian  Oulf  oil. 

Recent  military  developments  (the  Iraq- 
Iran  War  and  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan) have  created  a  new  situation  in  the 
region  which  requires  the  enhancement  of 
th3  RSAP  F-15  capabilities,  particularly  In 
providing  the  aircraft  with  more  endurance 
to  Improve  the  Saudi  air  defense  capability. 
The  Kingdom  is  a  relatively  large  geographi- 
cal area,  and  CFTs  would  enable  the  Saudis 
to  fly  sorties  from  bases  otber  than  those  di- 
rectly under  attack.  The  CFTs  will  Increase 
the  time  aloft  of  each  F-15  flight,  and  given 
the  relatively  small  number  of  aircraft,  this 
is  an  Important  factor  In  defending  the 
Kingdom. 

The  Introduction  of  CPTs  In  Saudi  Arabia 
win  not  affect  the  regional  military  balance. 
Israel  has  equipped  Its  F-15s  with  CFTs. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  McDon- 
n-11  Do"RlBs  Corporation  of  St.  touis.  Mis- 
souri, which  Is  the  aircraft  manufacturer  for 
P-15S. 

No  additional  U.S.  Government  or  con- 
tractor personnel  will  be  required  in  Saudi 
Arabia  to  Implement  this  sale.  Sufficient  fuel 
specialists  will  be  in-country  under  existing 
contracts  to  provide  support  for  the  CFTs. 

There  will  be  no  ad"erse  Imnact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  proposed 
sale.  The  production  rate  for  the  USAF  Is 
low  enough  to  allow  phase-In  of  another 
customer  to  procure  CFTs  concurrently. 

[Transmittal   No.   81-CT] 

Advance  Notification  of   Possible  Section 

36(b)  Statements  Foreign  MiLriARY  Sales 

a.  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Description  and  quantity  or  quantities 
of  articles  or  services  under  consideration  for 
purchase:  A  quantity  of  1,177  AIM-9L  SIDE- 
WINDER alr-to-alr  missiles  with  related 
spare  parts  and  special  test  and  support 
equipment. 
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c.  Estimated  value (s)  of  this  case:  $200 
mlllloQ. 

d.  Liescrlptlon  of  total  program  of  which 
this  case  is  a  part:  This  sale  will  become  a 
part  of  the  overall  PEACE  SUN  program 
which  was  for  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of 
62  F-15  aircraft  with  spares,  support  equip- 
ment, flight  simulators,  alr-to-alr  missiles 
(AIM-9P-3  and  AIM-7F),  technical  data, 
training  In  the  CONUS  of  Saudi  maintenance 
technicians  and  aircrews,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  technical  support  facilities.  Also  In- 
cluded In  the  overall  program  are  42  months 
of  contractor  maintenance,  training,  and  lo- 
gistics support  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

e.  Estimated  value  of  total  program  of 
which  this  case  is  a  part:  $5  billion. 

f .  Prior  related  cases,  if  any :  ( 1 )  FMS  Case 
SFA  (Peace  Sun  I) :  60  F-15  aircraft,  spares, 
support  equipment,  training  devices,  and  alr- 
to-alr  missiles.  Case  value  $1.6  billion,  ac- 
cepted by  Saudi  Arabian  Government  (SAG) 
13  July  1978. 

(a)  SPA,  Amendment  I:  Additional  logis- 
tics support  to  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force 
(RSAF)  F-15  program.  Amendment  value: 
$426  million;  accepted  by  SAO  14  September 
1979. 

(b)  SFA,  Amendment  2:  Additional  logis- 
tics support  to  the  RSAP  P-15  program,  in- 
cluding funding  for  the  retrofit  of  RSAP 
AIM-7F  missiles  to  Include  Product  Optimi- 
zation Program  (POP)  improvements. 
Amendment  value:  $534  million;  accepted  by 
SAG  24  February  1981. 

(c)  SFA,  Amendment  3:  Spare  engines  for 
RSAF  F-I5s.  Amendment  value:  $70  million; 
cancelled  as  It  was  Incorporated  Into  Amend- 
ment 2. 

(2)  YBM  (Peace  Sun  II) :  Construction  of 
P-15  support  facilities  In  Saudi  Arabia.  Case 
value:  $879  million;  accepted  by  SAO  10 
February  1980. 

(3)  YBA  (Peace  Sun  III) :  Contractor  tech- 
nical support  services  and  training  for  In- 
country  support  of  the  RSAP  P-15s.  Case 
value :  $964  million;  accepted  by  SAG  7  June 
1980. 

(4)  TDA  (Peace  Sun  IV) :  Training  of 
RSAF  P-15  aircrews  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel In  the  CONUS.  Case  value:  $15.4  mil- 
lion; accented  by  SAG  15  February  1980. 

(5)  SGK  (Peace  Sun  V)  :  Two  additional 
P-15C  aircraft  to  be  stored  In  CONUS  as  re- 
placements for  any  of  the  original  60  RSAP 
F-15s  that  raiy  be  lost.  Case  value:  $4R.5 
million;  accepted  by  SAG  25  November  1980. 

g.  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SPA, 
Amendment  No.  5) . 

h.  Estimated  date  letter  of  offer /acceptance 
(LOA)  ready  for  formal  notification  to  Con- 
gress: September  1981. 

1.  Date  advance  notification  delivered  to 
Congress:  August  24,  1981. 

Policy  Jttstipication 

Saudi  Arabia — AIM-9L  Sidewinder  Mis- 
siles: 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  1.177  ArM-9L  Side- 
winder alr-to-alr  missiles  for  use  on  Royal 
Saudi  Air  F-orce  (RSAP)  P-15  aircraft  to- 
gether with  related  spare  parts  and  special 
test  and  supoort  equipment  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  significantly  to 
U.S.  forelsTi  pollcv  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives bv  helping  to  increase  the  security 
of  a  friendly  countrv  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  By  enhanclne  Saudi  Ambla's 
ability  to  Intercept  hostile  aircraft,  the  sale 
win  reduce  the  probability  of  ma<or  power 
confrontation  In  the  region.  In  addition  to 
enhancing  the  overall  Western  security  pos- 
ture in  the  Persian  Oulf  region,  the  sale 
will  Increase  regional  stability  by  Improving 
Saudi  Arabia's  air  defense  capabilities.  In 
these  ways.  It  will  help  ensure  continued 
Western  access  to  vital  Persian  GuU  oU 


Recent  military  developments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  (the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan)  have  increased  the 
potential  for  hostile  action  against  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  changed  situation  requires  en- 
hancement of  RSAP  F-15  capabilities.  In- 
cluding Its  capabilities  for  short  range  alr- 
to-alr  defense.  The  acqullstlon  of  AIM-9L  by 
Saudi  Arabia  will  not  upset  the  regional  bal- 
ance. Israel  has  also  purchased  the  AIM-9L 
missile. 

Saudi  Arabia  needs  the  AIM-9L  missile 
because  of  a  legitimate  requirement  for 
RSAF  F-lSs  to  be  able  to  Intercept  high 
speed  hostile  aircraft  which  could  threaten 
the  oil  fields  with  minimum  warning.  The 
missile  has  the  capability  of  a  head-on  at- 
tack against  hostile  aircraft,  which  obviates 
the  need  for  Saudi  interceptors  to  lose  vital 
time  In  maneuvering  Into  a  rear  attack  po- 
sition as  required  by  the  AIM-9P  missiles 
currently  in  the  RSAF  inventory.  Therefore, 
the  AIM-9L  significantly  enhances  the  capa- 
bility of  the  RSAF  to  Intercept  and  destroy 
attacking  aircraft  before  they  can  damage 
vital  resources.  RSAP  personnel  will  be  able 
to  absorb  this  missile  into  the  Inventory  both 
from  the  operational  and  maintenance  per- 
spectives, as  they  have  alre3uly  demonstrated 
capabilities  to  operate  and  maintain  earlier 
AIM-9  series  missiles. 

The  AIM-9L  proposed  for  sale  will  come 
from  U5.  inventory  on  a  one-for-one  ex- 
change basis  as  the  new  version  AIM-9M  mis- 
siles are  delivered  from  new  production.  The 
prime  contractor  for  the  AIM-9M  missile  Is 
Raytheon  Company  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  nine 
additional  munitions  support  U.S.  contractor 
personnel  will  be  required  for  a  period  of 
about  three  years,  due  to  the  increased  size 
of  the  overall  RSAP  alr-to-alr  missile  In- 
ventory. 

As  noted,  the  AIM-9L  missiles  will  be  pro- 
vided from  U.S.  Inventory,  and  an  equal 
number  of  AIM-9M  missiles  will  be  produced 
using  funds  from  this  PMS  case  to  replace 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  adverse 
impact  Is  anticipated  on  U.S.  readiness. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-CV| 
Advance   Notification   of  Possible  SectIon 
36(b)    Statements   Foreign  Military   Sales 

a.  Prospective  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  Description  and  quantity  or  quantities 
of  articles  or  services  under  consideration 
for  purchase:  Eight  Boeing  707  aerial  refuel- 
ing aircraft,  including  an  initial  purchase 
of  six  aircraft  and  an  option  to  purchase  two 
additional  aircraft:  three  years  supply  of 
spares  and  support  equipment;  three  years  of 
contractor  maintenance,  training,  and  logis- 
tics support  In  Saudi  Arabia;  and  CONUS 
training  provided  by  USAF  and/or  the  con- 
tractor. 

c.  Estimated  value(s)  of  this  case:  $2.4 
billion. 

d.  Description  of  total  program  of  which 
this  case  Is  a  part:  Same  as  b  above. 

e.  Estimated  value  of  total  program  of 
which  this  case  Is  a  part:  Same  as  c  above. 

f.  Prior  related  cases,  if  any:  None. 

'g.  Military  department:  Air  Force  (SKA), 
h.  Estimated  date  letter  of  offer/accept- 
ance (bOA)  ready  for  formal  notification  to 
Congress:  September  1981. 

1.  Date  advance  notification  delivered  to 
Congress:  August  24.  1981. 

Policy  Justification 
Saudi  Arabia — Aerial  refueling  aircraft: 
The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  up  to  eight  Boeing 
707  aerial  refueling  aircraft,  including  an 
initial  purchase  of  six  aircraft  and  an  option 
to  purchase  two  additional  aircraft;  three 
years  supply  of  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment; three  years  of  contractor  maintenance, 
training  and  logistics  support  In  Saudi  Ara- 


bia: and  CONUS  training  provided  by  USAF 
and/or  the  contractor  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2.4  billion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  significantly  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives by  helping  to  increase  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States.  By  enhancing  Saudi  Arabia's 
ability  to  Intercept  hostile  aircraft,  the  sale 
will  reduce  the  probability  of  major  power 
confrontation  In  the  region.  In  addition  to 
enhancing  the  overall  Western  security  pos- 
ture In  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the  sale  will 
Increase  regional  stability  by  improving  Saudi 
Arabia's  air  defense  capabilities.  In  these 
ways,  it  will  help  ensure  continued  Western 
access  to  vital  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

The  purchase  of  the  aerial  refueling  air- 
craft will  enhance  the  Saudi  air  defense  capa- 
bility by  Increasing  the  range  and  time  aloft 
of  the  Saudi  P-15  aircraft.  In  view  of  the  size 
of  the  country,  the  few  bases  at  which  the 
F-15  aircraft  will  be  located,  and  the  In- 
creased regional  threat,  the  capability  to  pro- 
long the  endurance  of  Interceptor  aircraft  Is 
essential  to  the  defense  of  the  KingdcHn. 
These  same  aerial  tankers  can  be  used  to  re- 
fuel the  E^-3A  aircraft  also  requested  by  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  F-5  aircraft  already  in  their 
Inventory,  likewise  extending  their  time  aloft. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region.  Saudi  Arabia  already  has  KC-133 
aircraft  for  refueling  Its  F-5s.  Both  Israel  and 
Iran  have  aerial  refueling  capabilities. 

Approximately  320  contractor  personnel 
will  be  required  to  provide  initial  in-country 
support.  The  contract  will  be  for  support  for 
three  years.  Follow-on  contractor  support 
beyond  the  Initial  contract  i>erlod  is  expected 
to  be  needed  for  an  extended  period  but  the 
number  of  U.S.  contractors  should  decrease 
as  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  becomes  trained 
to  perform  maintenance. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Boeing 
Aerospace  Company  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 
Procurement  will  be  from  new  production. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tification of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  no- 
tification of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
notifications  which  have  been  received. 
The  classified  annexes  referred  to  in  sev- 
eral of  the  covering  letters  are  available 
to  Senators  in  the  office  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  room  4229,  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notifications  fcdlow : 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC,  August  21,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
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herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-82  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Norway  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  (550  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  ofBce,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

EaiCH  F.  VoN  Makbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-83] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  op 
Oppeb  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Proapectlve  Purchaser:  Norway. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Milliona 

Major  defense  equipment* (450 

Other 100 

Total   660 

*Aa  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered :  Thirty-two  ROLAND  II  flre  units,  782 
ROLAND  guided  missiles,  5  M88A1  ROLAND 
II  recovery  vehicles,  and  32  XM975  carriers. 

(Iv)    Military  Department:    Army    (VDT). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress 
August  21,  1981. 
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Letter  of  Offer  to  Australia  for  defense  arti- 
cles and  services  estimated  to  cost  (34  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-86) 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  op 
Opper  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Australia. 

(II)  ToUl  Estimated  Value: 

Milliona 

Major  defense  equipment* (0 

Other 34 


POLICT  Jvbtipication 

NORWAY ROLAND  Xl  FIRE  UNITS 

The  Government  of  Norway  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  32  ROLAND  II  Are  units, 
782  ROLAND  guided  missiles,  5  M88A1  RO- 
LAND II  recovery  vehicles,  and  32  XM975 
carriers  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (650  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Norway;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  Interop- 
erability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  Norway  has  a  require- 
ment for  this  weapon  system  In  order  to 
provide  for  point  defense  of  high  value 
targets  and  to  enhance  Its  capability  to  de- 
fend Its  air  space.  Norway  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty In  absorbing  this  weapon  system. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  supnort 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

*il^!,f  if"*  contractors  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  of  Canoga  Park.  Callfor- 

?i- ',tf*  u?°*'°^  Aerospace  Company  of  Seat- 
tle, Washington. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U  S 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  Nor- 
way. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defeiue  readiness  aa^result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Securttt 

Assistance  Agency, 

^aaf^irigton.  DC.  August  24.  1981 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

*^'"'uT'^'^T'"^"'f  °"  '■"'''^  Relation,. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Om  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 

thT^'' J"^"™'""'  ""^   «-««•  concern  ng 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposel 


*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
for  spare  parts  In  support  of  major  Items  of 
equipment  of  U.S.  origin  already  delivered  to 
and  being  operated  by  the  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(KBO). 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  Etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Augiist  24,  1981. 

PoucY  Justification 

AUSTRALIA COOPERATIVE  LOCISTICS  SUPPLY 

SUPPORT 

The  Oovemment  of  Australia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  cooperative  logistics 
supply  support  for  spare  parts  In  support  of 
major  items  of  equipment  of  U.S.  origin  al- 
ready delivered  to  and  being  operated  by 
the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  (34  million. 

As  an  ally  under  the  ANZUS  treaty,  Aus- 
tralia plays  a  major  role  In  assuring  the 
stability  of  Sotuheast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific  and  Is  strategically  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  Ocean  as  well  as  the 
South  Pacific.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
has  cooperated  In  Improving  Australia's  mili- 
tary capability  through  foreign  military 
sales,  logistics  agreements,  and  combined 
exercises. 

Spares  and  repair  parts  which  vrtll  be  fur- 
nished under  this  case  will  support  F-lllC, 
C-130.  and  C-7  aircraft  and  other  systems  of 
US.  origin  under  the  cognizance  of  the  US 
Air  Force.  Such  support  wUl  assure  the  con- 
tinued mission  readiness  of  Australian  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  and  services 
win  be  from  the  many  contractors  provid- 
ing similar  items  and  services  to  the  US 
forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U  S 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Australia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  US 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  SEcuRrry 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  August  24,  1981 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman   Comwitte"  on  Foreinn  Relations 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting  requirements   of   Section   36(b)    of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 


warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-W. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  (32  million.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  offlce, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod, 

Director, 

(Ttamsmlttal  No.  81-88] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  or  Lrtb  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  Tta 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  GermaQy. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* $o 

Other „ 32 

Total   . . 82 

•As  Included  in  the  US.  M"nUlons  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Descrtption  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement,  requisition  case  (FMSO  II),  for 
follow-on  spares  and  supplies  In  support  of 
aircraft  and  other  systems  and  subsystems  of 
U.S.  origin. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force  (KBU 
and  KBV) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Teohnolcv  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Beoort:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
August  24,  1981. 

Policy  Justification 


FEDERAL    REPUBLIC    OP    GERMANY— COOPERATIVX 
LOGISTICS   SUPPLY   SUPPORT  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (FRO)  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cooperative  logistics  supply  sup- 
port arrangement,  requisition  case"  (FMSO 
II),  for  follow-on  spares  and  supplies  to  sup- 
port aircraft  and  other  systems  and  subsys- 
tems of  U.S.  origin  at  an  estimated  value  of 
$32  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  FRO:  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

This  cooperative  logistics  support  arrange- 
ment is  necessary  to  ensure  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  spare  parts  to  support  250 
P-4  aircraft  and  other  sjrstems  and  subsys- 
tems of  US.  origin.  The  German  Air  Force 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  the 
articles. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  and  services 
will  be  from  the  many  contractors  providing 
similar  Items  and  services  to  the  U.S.  forces. 
This  proposed  sale  will  not  require  the  as- 
signment of  any  additional  U.S.  Government 
or  contractor  personnel  to  the  FRG  to  carry 
out  this  sale. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  of  VS.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sals. 

Defense  Securtty 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  August  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
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Arms  Export  Control  Aot,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-94,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navys  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  France  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  (12  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-94] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms    Export    Control   Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  France. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* (11 

Other 1 

Total   12 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR) . 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Ninety-three  MK-46  Mod  2  torpe- 
does, two  yetu's  of  spare  parts  support,  and 
helicopter  launch  accessories. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (LCB  and 
BKZ). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid. 
Offered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
August  24,  1981. 

Policy  Justification 
prance — mk-46  mod  2  torpedoes 

The  Government  of  France  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  93  MK-46  Mod  2  torpedoes, 
two  years  of  spare  parts  support,  and  hell- 
copter  launch  accessories  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (12  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  security  objectives  of  the  United 
States  by  Improving  the  defensive  capabili- 
ties of  an  ally  Although  French  forces  are 
not  now  committed  to  NATO  command, 
Prance  nevertheless  bases  Its  defense  on  co- 
operation and  Interoperability  with  NATO. 
The  French  Navy  operates  frequently  with 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  has  much  equipment  of 
U.S.  origin. 

The  MK-46  Mod  2  torpedoes  presently  in 
the  French  inventory  are  aging.  This  pur- 
chase would  allow  them  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  torpedoes  they  have  on  hand  and  give 
them  greater  flexibility  In  the  time  schedule 
to  refurbish  their  older  ones.  Additionally, 
the  Government  of  France  Is  anticipating 
the  purchase  of  modification  kits  to  upgrade 
their  torpedoes  to  the  Mod  5  configuration. 
This  purchase  would  allow  them  to  upgrade 
newer  torpedoes  should  they  desire. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Honeywell 
Incorporated  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Prance. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  DC,  Sept.  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 


herewith  TransmltUl  No.  81-95  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the 
NATO  Seasparrow  Consortium  (N-3)  for 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  Norway  and 
the  Netherlands  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $240  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-95] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  NATO  Seaspar- 
row Consortium  (N-3)  for  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Norway,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value : 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* (210 

Other 30 

Total   240 

*As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  One  thousand  RIM-7M  SEASPAR- 
ROW  missiles   and  associated   support. 

(iv)   Military  Department;  Navy  (AAH). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc.  Paid. 
Offered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under 
separate  cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Sept.  1,  1981. 

Policy  Justification 

NATO   seasparrow    CONSORTUM — RIM-7M 

missiles 

The  NATO  Seasparrow  Consortium  for 
Belgium.  Denmark,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
the  Netherlands  has  requested  the  purchase 
of  1,000  R  M  7M  SEASPARROW  Missiles  and 
associated  support  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$240  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  NATO;  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability: and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

These  missiles  are  being  purchased  to  im- 
prove existing  short  range,  sea-based  surface- 
to-air  missile  capabilities.  NATO  members 
ol  the  Seasparrow  Consortium  already  have 
similar  missiles  in  their  inventories,  and  the 
training  and  maintenance  facilities  to  sup- 
port these  missiles. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Raytheon 
Company  of  Lowell.  Massachusetts. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  the 
NATO  countries. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness^  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Fescy, 

Chairman.  Comm.ittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 


Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-68  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Jordan  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  (105  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  imclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-68] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  LrrrER  of 
Offer  Pitrsuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Jordan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* (63 

Other - .— 42 

Total    105 

*As  included  !n  the  US  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Fifty  thousand  hand  grenades.  58.- 
000  rounds  of  155mm  and  8-inch  howitzer 
ammunition.  20.000  rounds  of  105mm  main 
gun  tank  ammunition,  and  7.500.000  rounds 
of  20mm.  7.62mm.  and  .50  caliber  ammuni- 
tion. 

(iv)  MlUtary  Department:  Army  (VDC). 

(v»  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(Vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10.  1981. 

Policy  Justification 

JORDAN — ammunition 

The  Government  of  Jordan  (GOJ)  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  50.000  hand  grenades. 
58.000  rounds  of  155mm  and  8-lnch  howitzer 
ammunition.  20.000  rounds  of  105mm  main 
gun  tank  ammunition,  and  7.500.000  rounds 
of  20mm.  7.62mm.  and  .50  caliber  ammuni- 
tion at  an  estimated  cost  of  $105  million. 

The  sale  will  further  US.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives by  assisting  a  friendly  country  to  de- 
ter hostilities  and  defend  Itself  In  a  region 
where  It  is  vital  to  U.S.  Interests  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  open  conflict  and  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  stability.  The  sale  will  assist 
the  GOJ  in  meeting  Its  legitimate  defense 
requirements  and  reaffirm  to  the  Jordanian 
military  and  political  leadership  that  the 
United  States  is  responsive  to  the  priority 
modernization  objectives  of  the  Jordanian 
Armed  Forces.  This  modernization  effort  Is 
consistent  with  U.S.  views  on  Jordanian  se- 
curity needs,  the  regional  military  balance, 
and  long-range  peace  and  stability  In  the 
region. 

This  ammunition  is  comnatlble  with  U.S. 
weapons  already  provided  to  Jordan  and.  as 
such,  does  not  Introduce  a  new  weapons 
capability  into  the  region.  This  request  for 
ammunition  will  enable  Jordan  to  replace 
ammunition  expended  during  training,  as 
well  as  fill  basic  load  and  war  reserve  stock- 
ages. 

This  sale  will  not  affect  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  region. 

The  several  types  of  ammunition  wlU  be 
procured  from  various  contractors  and  gov- 
ernment owned-contractor  operated  plants 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  Jor- 
dan. 
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There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
the  hand  grenades.  20mm,  7.62mm,  or  .50 
caliber  ammunition.  As  concerns  the  8-lnch, 
155mm,  and  105mm  ammunition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  no  current  procure- 
ment approval  and  thus  there  Is  no  Impact. 
Should  the  Department  of  the  Army  receive 
procurement  authority  for  the  8-inch, 
155mm,  and  lOSmm  ammunition  It  could  re- 
sult In  delays  of  two  months  to  one  year  In 
deliveries  that  would  otherwise  become  avail- 
able at  that  time. 

Defense  SEctntrrT 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  September  10, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting  requirements   of   Section    36(b)    of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding   herewith    Transmittal    No.    81-80, 
concerning   the   Department   of   the   Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
•131  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C<d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  that 
this  action  is  consistent  with  Section  62CC 
(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-60] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  o» 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Turkey. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* (0 

Other    131 

Total    131 

•As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  TrafBc  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Three  hundred  forty-eight  M48A5 
tank  conversion  kits. 

(Iv)  MlllUry  Department:  Army  (UNO 
and  UND) . 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Fald,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10,  1981. 

Policy  Justification 
turkey — m48a5  conversion  kits 

The  Oovernment  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  348  conversion  kits  to  con- 
vert M48A1  tanks  to  the  M48A5  configura- 
tion at  an  estimated  cost  of  tlSl  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations:  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  Interopera- 
bility; and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  needs  these 
conversion  kits  to  continue  to  upgrade  Its 
Korean  War  vintage  M48  series  tanks.  Turkey 
will  have  no  difficulty  In  absorbing  and 
maintaining  the  converted  tanks  as  the 
tanks,  parts,  tools,  and  test  equipment  are 
already  in  the  Inventory  and  trained  per- 
sonnel are  available.  This  sale  will  enable  the 


Turkish  Army  to  Increase  Its  military  capa- 
bility. The  tank  conversion  kits  will  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
limitation  on  use  and  transfer  provided  for 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  em- 
bodied In  the  terms  of  sale.  This  sale  will  not 
adversely  affect  either  the  military  balance  In 
the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  ques- 
tion. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Chrysler 
Defense   Corporation   of   Warren.    Michigan. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovernment  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Turkey. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Under  Secretary  of  State 

FOR  Security  Assistance, 
Science  and  Technology, 

Washington,  July  19,  1981. 
Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the 
Act),  and  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
Department  of  State  Delegation  of  Author- 
ity No.  145,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provi- 
sion of  tank  conversion  kits  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  is  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  section  620C(b)  of  the 
Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  Justi- 
fication accompanying  said  certification, 
and  of  which  such  Justification  constitutes 
a  full  explanation. 

James  L.  Buckley. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  DC,  September  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-81  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $20  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-811 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Offer  Pur- 
suant TO  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act 

(1)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Egypt. 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Ma'or  defense  equipment* $19 

Other 1 

Total    20 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered : 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UDJ). 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Fee  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 


(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress - 
September  10,  1981. 
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Policy  Justification 

EGYPT — improved    TOW    MISSILES 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  2010  I-TOW  surface  attack 
guided  missiles  and  support  equipment  at  an 
ejtimated  cost  of  $20  million. 

This  proj.osed  sale  will  contribute  to  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
by  enabling  Egypt  to  provide  for  Its  own 
security  and  self-defense,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  the  peace  process  In  the  region. 

The  Oovernment  of  Egypt  will  use  the 
I-TOW  to  replace  aging  equipment  rapidly 
becoming  unserviceable  due  to  the  nonavail- 
ability of  sfare  parts.  Previously,  the  bulk 
of  the  Egyptian  armament  was  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  Egypt  has  turned  to 
the  West  for  defense  articles  and  services. 

Because  these  I-TOW  missiles  will  replace 
obsolescent  or  unserviceable  equipment  al- 
ready In  the  Egyptian  inventory,  the  sale  will 
not  affect  the  military  balance  in  the  region. 

"Ihe  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  of  Canoga  Park,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  as..lgnmsnt  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government     or    contractor     personnel     to 

Egypt. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  September  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-84  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $28  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-84 j 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pirsuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Cont.iol  Act 

(1)  Prospective  Purchaser:  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

(ii)  rotal  Estimated  Value : 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* $17 

Other 11 

Total   28 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  7nfernatlonal  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Fifty-four  Jeep-mounted  TOW 
launchers,  1085  Improvcd-TOW  (HEAT)  mis- 
siles, 101  practice  missiles,  supporting  equip- 
ment, associated  s  ;ares.  repair  parts,  field 
engineering  services,  and  training. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UBG, 
OBB.  andOBC). 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc.  Paid, 
Offered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid : 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vlll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10.  1981. 


UWI'I'ia>    ARAB    emirates TOW    LAUNCHBRS    ANB 

MISSILES 

The  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  (UAE)  has  requested  the  purchase 
of  54  Jeep-mounted  TOW  laimchers,  1085 
Improved-TOW  (HEAT)  missiles,  101  prac- 
tice missiles,  supporting  equipment,  associ- 
ated spares,  repair  parts,  field  engineering 
services,  and  training  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $28  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  enhancing  the  ability 
of  the  UAE  to  provide  for  its  own  defense. 
A  strong  and  Independent  UAE,  that  is  able 
to  defend  itself,  contributes  to  the  stability 
of  the  Middle  East. 

The  addition  of  the  TOW  anti-armor  mis- 
sile system  will  enhance  the  UAE's  ability 
to  respond  to  armor  threats  with  organic 
ground  defense  forces. 

This  sale  will  not  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  the  regional  military  balance.  The  TOW 
or  similar  anti-tank  missile  systems  are  cur- 
rently fielded  in  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  are  Hughes  Aircraft 
Company  of  Canoga  Park.  California,  and 
Emerson  Electric  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

This  sale  will  require  approximately  eight 
U.S.  Government  personnel  in-country  for 
about  two  months  upon  delivery  of  the 
weapon  system. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale  as 
the  system  will  come  from  new  production. 

Defense   Security 
Assistance   Agency. 
Washington.  DC,  September  10.  1981 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-87.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Indonesia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $16  million. 
Shortly  after  i-iils  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-87] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Indonesia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Milliorw! 

Major  defense  equipment* $14 

Other 2 

Total    $16 

•  As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations    ( ITAR ) . 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  One  hundred  thirty-three  MlOlAl 
105mm  howitzers  with  related  training  and 
support  Items. 

(iv)   Military  Department:  Army  (UCH). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Te?hnolo<»v  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  June  30.  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Reoort  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10.  1981. 


Policy  Justification 

INDONESIA — IOSMM    HOWITZERS 

The  Government  of  Indonesia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  133  MIOlAl  lOSmm 
howitzers  with  related  training  and  support 
items  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $16  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  Improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
and  strategically  Important  country  In 
Southeast  AsIsl 

The  Government  of  Indonesia  Is  upgrad- 
ing its  artillery  forces.  These  howitzers  will 
be  used  to  equip  10  operational  and  one 
training  battalion  as  the  primary  field  ar- 
tillery of  the  Indonesian  Army.  They  will 
replace  obsolete  Soviet  bloc  76mm  howitzers. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  a  U.S.  Army  site  survey 
team  to  Indonesia  for  a  few  weeks  to  Identify 
training  and  support  requirements. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DEFENSE  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  September  10, 1981. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  For''i"n  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-89.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $180 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  MARr.oo. 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-89] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Sfctjon  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* $0 

Other 180 

Total 180 

*As  in"l"ded  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  This  case  amendment  Is  for  the 
purchase  of  the  services  and  materials  re- 
quired to  complete  the  development.  Instal- 
lation, and  check-out  of  the  Royal  Saudi 
Naval  Forces  (RSNF)  Command.  Control, 
and  Communications  (C)  system;  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  a  microwave  inter- 
connect system  between  the  RSNF  com- 
munications stations  of  Jidda  and  Juball; 
spare  parts,  siipport  equipment,  training, 
and  contractor  maintenance  services  for  the 
C^  system  and  the  microwave  Interconnect 
system;  and  the  completion  of  the  RSNF 
communications  stations  at  Jidda.  Juball, 
and  Riyadh. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (LAH. 
Amendment  5). 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold : 


(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  Reoort  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10, 1981. 

Policy  Justification 

saudi  arabia command.  control.  and 

communications  system 
The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested amendment  of  an  existing  Foreign 
Military  Sales  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
the  services  and  materials  required  to  com- 
plete the  development,  installation,  and 
check-out  of  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces 
(RSNF)  Command.  Control,  and  Communi- 
cations (C)  system:  Installation  of  a  micro- 
wave interconnect  system  between  the  RSNF 
communications  stations  at  Jidda  and  Juball; 
spare  parts,  support  equipment,  training,  and 
contractor  maintenance  services  for  the  C 
system  and  the  microwave  interconnect  sys- 
tem; and  the  completion  of  the  RSNF  com- 
munications stations  at  Jidda.  Juball.  and 
Riyadh  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $180  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  transfer 
of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  articles  and 
services.  It  will  demonstrate  the  continuing 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  support 
the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  improve  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  through  modernization  of 
Saudi  naval  forces.  In  a  regional  context,  en- 
hancement of  the  defensive  capabilities  of 
Saudi  Arabia  will  also  contribute  to  overall 
Middle  East  security. 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  in  the  process  of  enlarging 
and  improving  Its  naval  assets  through  the 
Saudi  Naval  Expansion  Program  (SNEP)  with 
the  United  States.  The  SNEP  includes  the 
purchase  of  29  ships  and  craft,  shore  facili- 
ties, equipment,  logistical  support,  and  train- 
ing. This  sale  will  provide  for  completion  of 
the  shore-based  communications  system  and 
the  U.S.  designed  C  system  which  are  essen- 
tial for  the  effective  operation  and  control  of 
Saudi  naval  forces.  This  sale  will  not  Intro- 
duce a  new  military  capability  into  the  region 
since  neighboring  countries  have  C  systems 
with  similar  capabilities. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  Science  Ap- 
plications. Incorporated  of  McLean.  Virginia, 
and  Page  Communications  Engineers.  Incor- 
porated of  Vienna.  Virginia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  30  to  50  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC,  September  10.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-90.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $1.3  billion. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media 
Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-90] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser :  Saudi  Arabia 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 
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BnUona 

Btojor  defense  equipment* •0.0 

Other ---     1-3 


Total •l.a 

•As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Hi)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  This  case  amendment  is  for  the 
purchase  of  two  additional  years  of  contrac- 
tor and  U.S.  Navy  provided  services  In  the 
United  States  for  post  delivery  support  of 
four  Patrol  Chaser  Missile  (PCO)  ships  and 
nine  missile  equipped  Patrol  Ounboats 
(POO)  purchased  by  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval 
Forces  (RSNP)  under  previous  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  agreements,  two  additional  years 
of  contractor  provided  operations  and  main- 
tenance support  of  RSNF  shore  facilities  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  associated  U.S.  Navy  man- 
agement support. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (OAS. 
Amendment  No.  4). 

(v)  Salee  Commission,  Fee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10.  1981. 

Policy  Justification 

saudi     arabia continuation     of     support 

services  for  the  saudi   naval  expansion 

PROGRAM 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested amendment  of  an  existing  foreign 
Military  Sales  (FMS)  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  two  additional  years  of  contractor 
and  U.S.  Navy  provided  services  In  the  United 
States  for  post  delivery  support  of  four  Patrol 
Chaser  Missile  (PCO)  ships  and  nine  missile 
equipped  Patrol  Ounboats  (POO)  purchased 
by  the  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces  (RSNF) 
under  previous  FMS  agreements,  two  addi- 
tional years  of  contractor  provided  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  support  of  RSNF 
shore  facllltlee  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  asso- 
ciated U.S.  Navy  management  support  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1.3  billion. 

This  sale  Is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  friendly  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  defens;  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  the  country  through 
modernization  of  Saudi  naval  forces.  In  a 
regional  context,  enhancement  of  the  defen- 
sive capabilities  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  also 
contribute  to  overall  Middle  East  security. 

The  United  States  Is  assisting  the  RSNF  to 
enlarge  and  modernize  Its  forces  through  the 
Saudi  Naval  Expansion  Program  (SNEP) .  The 
SNEP  Includes  the  procurement  of  29  ships 
and  craft,  shore  facilities,  equipment,  logis- 
tical support,  and  training.  The  services  to 
be  provided  unaer  this  sale  will  not  Intro- 
duce a  new  military  capabllltv  into  the 
region. 

The  sale  of  this  support  will  not  affect  the 
basic  military  balance  In  the  reg'on. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  HBH 
Company  (a  Joint  venture  of  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company,  the  Bendlx  Corporation,  and 
Holmes  and  Narver,  Incorporated)  of  Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  an  additional  60O  contrac- 
tor personnel  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thia  sale. 


Defense   Sbcuritt 
Assistance   Agency, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Elxport  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-91.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  design  and 
construction  services  estimated  to  cost  $1.7 
billion.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-911 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)   Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(it)  Total  Estimated  Value:  $1.7  Billion. 

(HI)  Oeneral  Description  of  Facilities  to  be 
Constructed:  This  case  amendment  Is  for 
design  and  construction  services  for  addi- 
tional housing,  personnel  support  facilities, 
training  and  maintenance  facilities,  ex- 
panded utilities  systems,  and  a  fleet  head- 
quarters building  at  the  Royal  Saudi  -Naval 
Forces  (RSNF)  bases  at  Jidda  and  Jubail;  a 
data  library  system  for  the  RSNP  headquar- 
ters in  Riyadh;  and  alignment  and  calibra- 
tion ranges  for  RSNF  ships. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (HAQ. 
Amendment  No.  16). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc.  Paid.  Offer- 
ed or  Agreed  to  be  ?ald:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Design  and  Construction  Services  pro- 
posed to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31.  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress- 
September  10.  1981. 

Policy  Justification 
saudi  arabia naval  facilities  construction 

The  Oovernment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested amendment  of  an  existing  Foreign 
Military  Sales  agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  design  and  construction  services  for  addi- 
tional facilities  required  by  the  Royal  Saudi 
Naval  Forces  (RSNP)  at  the  Jidda  and  Juball 
bases  and  the  Riyadh  headquarters  complex 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.7  billion. 

This  effort  is  one  of  several  construction 
projects  being  supervised  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  which,  when  completed, 
will  provide  operational,  training,  and  sud- 
port  facilities  for  the  Saudi  Arabian  armed 
forces.  The  development  of  defense  Infra- 
structure is  imoortant  In  assisting  nations  to 
provide  for  their  own  security.  Further,  the 
values  of  construction  efforts  such  as  these 
extend  far  beyond  the  facilities  themselves 
to  the  training  and  economic  benefits  derived 
by  the  labor  force. 

This  particular  construction  effort  Is  In 
support  of  the  Saudi  Naval  Expansion  Pro- 
gram (SNEP),  which  will  provide  major  fa- 
cilities for  the  Roval  Saudi  Navv  to  include 
deep-water  ports  on  both  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  ship  repair  facilities,  train- 
ing facilities,  a  naval  headquarters,  and  a 
naval  academy  This  sale  Includes  additional 
housing,  personnel  support  facilities,  train- 
ing and  maintenance  facilities,  expanded 
utilities  systems,  and  a  fleet  headquarters 
building  at  the  RSNF  bases  at  Jidda  and 
Juball:  a  data  library  system  for  the  RSNF 
headquarters  In  Riyadh;  and  alignment  and 
calibration  ranges  for  RSNP  ships.  This  sale 
does  not  Introduce  a  new  military  capability 
Into  the  region. 


The  sale  of  these  services  will  not  affect 
the  basic  military  balance  in  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  has  not  been  deter- 
mined at  this  time. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  an  additional  160  U.S. 
Oovernment  personnel  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
total  contractor  work  force  should  approxi- 
mate 5,000  persons,  primarily  third  country 
nationals. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense   Security 
Assistance   Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  September  10.  1981. 
Hon.  CHARLES  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaiaman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-92.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Oman  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $45  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

{Transmittal   No.   81-92] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms   Export   Control   Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Oman. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  defense  equipment* $40 

Other s 

Total 45 

•  As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations    (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Two  C-130H  aircraft  with  support  and 
training. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(SCA). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10, 1981. 

Policy   Justification 

OMAN C-130H    aircraft 

The  Government  of  Oman  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  two  C-130H  cargo  aircraft 
with  support  for  two  years  and  training  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  845  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  security  and  self-defense  by 
allowing  the  transfer  of  reasonable  amounts 
of  defense  articles  and  services.  Oman's  stra- 
tegic location  at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  closely  links  the  national  intere.sts  of 
Oman  and  the  U.S.  Along  with  the  formal 
Access  Agreement  signed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Oman  and  the  United  "tates  in 
June  1980.  this  sale  of  two  C-)3'^H  aircraft 
win  enhance  our  country-to-country  rela- 
tionship. 

This  sale  is  designed  to  assist  the  Omanl 
Air  Force  In  modernlzInG;  and  increa^^lne  Its 
fransnort  aircraft  canahillty  for  the  ranld 
mo'-ement  of  troons  and  mllltBrv  eoulpment 
within  Oman  anrt  the  re'unn'y  of  eround 
forces.  The  sale  of  two  C-130H  aircraft  does 
not  Introduce  a  new  military  capability  Into 
the  region. 
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The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Lockheed 
Corporation  of  Marietta,  Georgia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  two  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  two  contractor  personnel  for  a 
minimum  of  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  SECuarrY 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  September  10, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Expert  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-93  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classlfled  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Spain  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $510  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 


[Transmittal  No.  81-93] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Spain. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Minions 

Major  defense  equipment* -  $200 

Other -— 310 

Total  -- 610 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Tiafflc  in  Arms 
Regulation  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: This  sale  is  to  provide  development 
and  procurement  of  shipboard  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  electronfc  suites  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Ifi  SH  60B  I'Eht  Airborne  Multi- 
purpose System  (LAMPS)  III  helicopters  for 
the  Spanish  Navy  carrier  and  three  frigates. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (SBZ  and 
SCB). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  separate  cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  June  30,  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  10,  1981. 

Policy  Justification 

spain shipboard    anrl-submarine    warfare 

(asw)  systems 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  requested 
the  development  and  procurement  of  ship- 
board ASW  electronic  suites  and  the  pur- 
chase of  18  SH-60B  Light  Airborne  Multi- 
purpose System  (LAMPS)  in  helicopters  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $510  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  secxirity  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  furthering  cooperation 
under  our  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration with  Spain  and  Improving  Spain's 
coastal  defense.  Such  improvement  will  ben- 
efit the  defensive  posture  of  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO  and  contribute  to  keeping  the 
sea  lanes  ooen  for  supplying  the  U.S.  in- 
country  military  facilities  which  are  impor- 
tant staging  and  reinforcement  sites. 


The  purchase  of  these  ASW  systems  will 
upgrade  and  modernize  the  Spanish  anti- 
submarine capability  by  supplementing  or 
replacing  existing  equipment.  The  Spanish 
Navy  win  be  capable  of  absorbing  and  main- 
taining these  systems  within  their  current 
In.entory  and  capabilities. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  nUlltary  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  SH-60B 
LAM)^  III  helicopter  win  be  the  IBM  Cor- 
poration, Federal  Systems  Division  of  Oswego, 
New  York,  and  the  associate  contractor  will 
be  the  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Division  of  United 
Technologies  Corporation  of  Stratfcrd,  Con- 
necticut. The  prime  contractor  for  the  ship- 
board equipment  has  not  been  chosen  be- 
cause the  configuration  for  these  electronic 
suites  is  not  finalized. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Spain. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


DEATH   OF  LAWRENCE  J. 
WASHINGTON 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  on  Monday  of  a  close  friend  and 
civic  leader,  Lawrence  J.  Washington. 
Larry  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Na- 
tional Associa-ion  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  oh  a  national  level  and 
the  unquest  cn.-d  spokespsrson  for  civil 
rights  in  Michican.  He  vas,  in  addition,  i 
friend  and  adviser  who.-^c  counsel  I  sought 
and  rsspected. 

Larry  was  a  gentle  person  who  could, 
when  he  needed,  turn  into  a  tiger  in  the 
constant  battle  for  social  justice.  In  a 
1974  interview,  he  phrased  his  view  of 
the  world  with  characteristic  honesty 
and  elegance.  He  said  then  that: 

I  always  believed  In  appealing  to  reason. 
Of  course,  I  also  learned  that  some  people 
are  more  reasonable  when  you  have  them 
in  a  hammerlock. 

Larry's  accomplishments — achieved 
through  both  reason  and  the  hammer- 
lock  he  knew  when  to  apply— were  un- 
questioned. His  voice  will  be  missed,  but 
the  wisdom  of  his  words  and  the  fruits 
of  his  deeds  will  be  long  remembered 
and  felt.  I  will  always  remember  him— 
and  I  will  always  miss  him.» 


TO  BE  CONSERVATIVE 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive these  days.  When  I  ran  for  President 
17  years  ago  I  was  told  I  was  behind  the 
times.  Now  everybody  tells  me  I  was 
ahead  of  my  time.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
time  certainly  is  an  elusive  companion. 

But  those  reactions  illustrate  how  far 
the  ideological  pendulum  has  swung  in 
recent  years.  The  American  iieople  have 
expressed  their  desire  for  a  new  course 
in  our  public  policy  in  this  country— a 
conservative  course. 

President  Reagan's  triumphs  at  the 
polls  and  in  Congress  during  the  past 
year  are,  of  course,  great  tributes  to  his 
skill  as  a  politician.  But  they  also  re- 
sulted, I  believe,  frcwn  the  long-develop- 


ing shift  of  public  opinion  to  traditional 
Amarican  values. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  shift 
had  to  come.  Government  had  laeen  in- 
truding more  and  more  into  every  aspect 
of  our  lives.  The  laeople  just  would  not 
stand  for  it  anymore. 

I  have  seen  it  co.-ning  for  a  long  time. 
Throughout  my  political  career,  since 
the  day  I  took  my  sei'  m  tne  u.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  have  preached  one  basic  theme: 
The  bigger  Government  gets,  the  more  it 
threatens  our  freedom. 

I  am  certain  those  who  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  Goverrunent  had  all  the 
best  intentions.  As  they  started  one  Fed- 
eral program  after  another  through  the 
years,  their  motives  always  sounded  good 
and  the  intent  of  the  programs  always 
seemed  admirable. 

Almost  150  years  ago  a  young  French- 
man came  to  this  country  and  marveled 
at  the  success  of  the  American  exi?eri- 
ment  in  democracy.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville  wrote  after  visiting  this  country 
that: 

The  advantage  of  democracy  does  not  con- 
sist ...  In  favoring  the  prosperity  of  all. 
but  simply  in  contributing  to  the  well-being 
of  the  greatest  number. 

And  the  foundation  for  our  form  of 
government  is  not  in  the  principle  of 
prosperity  for  all  but  in  freedom  for  all. 
That  is  what  has  attracted  all  those  who 
have  migrated  to  this  country.  That  is 
what  has  made  America  the  symbol  of 
hope  and  prosperity  for  all  the  world. 
Freedom:  That  is  what  true  conserva- 
tism is  all  about. 

Being  a  conservative  in  America  tradi- 
tionally has  meant  that  one  holds  a  deep, 
abiding  respect  for  the  Constitution.  We 
conservatives  beUeve  sincerely  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Constiti'iion.  Wr  treasuie 
the  freedom  that  document  protects. 

We  believe,  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
did,  that  we  "are  endowed  by  our  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

And  for  205  years  this  Nation,  based 
on  those  principles,  has  endured. 
Through  foreign  wars  and  civil  wars, 
through  political  scandals  and  economic 
disasters,  through  civil  disorders  and 
Presidential  assassinations,  our  flag  has 
flown  high.  Through  it  all  we  have  sur- 
vived every  possible  attack  on  our  free- 
dom. 

But  where  the  guns  of  war  and  the 
breadlines  of  the  depression  failed,  an- 
other force  could  succeed  in  dividing  our 
country.  The  specter  of  single  issue  reli- 
gious groups  is  growing  over  our  land. 
Ill  all  honesty,  I  must  admit  that  the 
b'rth  of  the  so-called  "new  right"  is  a 
direct  reaction  to  years  of  increasing  so- 
cial activism  bv  the  liberal  side  of  the 
religious  house.  Within  that  development 
lies  a  very  serious  threat  to  our  liberty. 
One  of  the  great  strengths  of  our  po- 
litical system  a' ways  has  been  our  tend- 
ency to  keep  religious  issues  in  the  back- 
ground. By  maintaining  the  separation 
of  church  and  stat"  the  United  States 
has  avoided  the  intolerance  wh'ch  has 
so  divided  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
religious  wars.  Throughout  our  200-plus 
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years,  public  policy  debate  has  focused 
on  political  and  economic  issues,  on 
which  there  can  be  compromise. 

James  Madison,  once  wrote  that  "If 
men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary." 

Well,  Madison  certainly  recognized 
that  humans  are  not  angels.  He  realized 
that  they  tend  to  group  together  in  nar- 
row interest  groups,  which  he  called  fac- 
tions. And  he  wrote  extensively  in  the 
federalist  papers  about  how  the  Consti- 
tution should  protect  us  from  the  abuses 
of  various  factions. 

Madison  saw  this  as  the  great  paradox 
of  our  system:  How  do  you  control  the 
factions  without  violating  the  people's 
basic  freedoms? 

Madison  wrote: 

In  framing  a  government  which  Is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  You  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed;  and 
in  the  next  place  oblige  it  to  control  itself. 


And  in  a  well -constructed  representa- 
tive government  like  ours,  Madison  said, 
one  of  our  greatest  strengths  is  our  ability 
to  "break  and  control  the  violence  of 
faction." 

What  he  said  is  that  the  aim  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  was  to  allow 
freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
speech  for  everyone,  not  just  those  who 
follow  one  religious  laction. 

Madison  said : 

A  zeal  for  different  opinions  concerning 
religion   has  occasionally  divided   mankind 

.  .  and  rendered  them  much  more  dis- 
posed to  vex  and  oppose  each  other  than 
to  cooperate  for  the  common  good. 

Can  any  of  us  refute  the  wisdom  of 
Madison  and  the  other  framers?  Can 
anyone  look  at  the  carnage  of  Iran,  the 
bloodshed  in  Northern  Ireland,  or  the 
bombs  bursting  in  Lebanon  and  yet  ques- 
tion the  dangers  of  injecting  religious 
issues  into  the  affairs  of  state? 

Our  political  process  involves  a  con- 
stant give  and  take,  a  continuous  series 
of  trade-offs.  Prom  this  system  of  com- 
promise, we  get  legislation  that  reflects 
input  from  many  sectors  of  our  society 
and  addresses  many  needs  and  interests. 

Obviously,  not  everyone  can  be  pleased, 
but  at  least  all  sides  are  considered. 

However,  on  religious  issues  there  can 
be  little  or  no  compromise.  There  is  no 
position  on  which  people  are  so  immova- 
ble as  their  religious  beliefs.  There  is  no 
more  powerful  ally  one  can  claim  in  a 
debate  than  Jesus  Christ.  Or  God,  or 
Allah,  or  whatever  one  calls  his  supreme 
being. 

But.  like  any  powerful  weapon,  the 
use  of  God's  name  on  one's  behalf  should 
be  used  sparingly. 

The  religious  factors  that  are  growing 
throughout  our  land  are  not  using  their 
religious  clout  with  wisdom.  They  are 
trying  to  force  government  leaders  into 
•  following  their  positions  100  percent.  If 
you  disagree  with  these  religious  groups 
on  any  particular  moral  issue,  they 
cajole,  they  complain,  they  threaten  you 
with  loss  of  money  or  votes  or  both. 

In  the  past  couple  years.  I  have  seen 
many  news  items  that  referred  to  the 
moral  majority,  pro-life  and  other 
religious  groups  as  "the  new  right,"  and 
the  "new  conservatism."  Well.  I  have 


spent  quite  a  number  of  years  carrying 
the  flag  of  the  'old  conservatism."  And 
I  can  say  with  conviction  that  the  reli- 
gious issues  of  these  griups  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  conservative  or  liberal 
politics. 

The  imcompromising  position  of  these 
groups  is  a  divisive  element  that  could 
tear  apart  the  very  spirit  of  our  repre- 
sentative system,  if  they  gain  sufficient 
strength. 

As  it  is,  they  are  diverting  us  away 
from  the  vital  issues  that  our  Govern- 
ment needs  to  address.  We  are  facing 
serious  economic  and  military  dangers  in 
this  country  today,  and  we  need  to  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  correct  our  prob- 
lems in  these  areas. 

But  far  too  much  of  the  time  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  used  up  dealing  with 
special  interest  groups  on  issues  like 
abortion,  school  busing,  ERA,  prayer  in 
the  schools,  and  pornography.  While 
these  are  important  moral  issues,  they 
are  secondary  right  now  to  our  national 
security  and  economic  survival. 

I  must  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  con- 
demn these  groups  for  what  they  believe. 
I  happen  to  share  many  of  the  values 
emphasized  by  these  organizations. 

I,  too,  believe  that  we  Americans 
should  return  to  our  traditional  values 
concerning  morality,  family  closeness, 
self-reliance,  and  a  dav's  work  for  a  day's 
pay.  These  are  the  values  our  forebears 
clung  to  as  they  built  this  Nation  into  the 
citadel  of  freedom  it  is  today. 

And  I,  too,  have  been  pleased  with  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  for  in  recent 
years  to  the  conservative,  moral  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

But  I  object  to  certain  groups  jump- 
ing on  that  pendulum  and  then  claiming 
that  they  caused  it  to  swing  in  the  first 
place. 

And  I  am  frankly  sick  and  tired  of  the 
political  preachers  across  this  country 
telling  me  as  a  citizen  that  if  I  want  to 
be  a  moral  person,  I  must  believe  in  'A," 
"B,"  "C."  and  "D."  Just  who  do  they 
think  they  are?  And  from  where  do  they 
presume  to  cliim  the  right  to  dictate 
ther  moral  beliefs  to  me? 

And  I  am  more  angry  as  a  legislator 
who  must  endure  the  threats  of  every 
religious  group  who  thinks  it  has  some 
God-granted  right  to  control  my  vote  on 
every  roUcall  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  warning  them  today:  I  will  fight 
them  every  step  of  the  way  if  they  try  to 
dictate  their  moral  convictions  to  all 
Americans  in  the  name  of  conservatism. 
This  unrelenting  otsession  with  a  par- 
ticular goal  destroys  the  perspective  of 
many  decent  people  with  whom  I  think 
I  agree  on  most  issues.  In  the  quest  for 
moral  righteousness  they  have  become 
easy  prey  to  manipulation  and  mis- 
judgment. 

A  prime  example  was  the  recent  nom- 
ination of  Sandra  O'Connor  as  a  Su- 
preme Court  justice  r.nd  the  ensuing  up- 
roar over  her  stand  on  abortion. 

The  abortion  issue  has  nothing  to  do 
with  being  conservative  or  liberal.  I  hap- 
pen to  oppose  abortion,  but  there  are 
many  fine  conservatives  who  would  go 
along  with  regulated  abortions.  In  fact, 
my  own   wife   believes   that   a   woman 


should  have  the  freedom  of  choice  for 
herself  whether  she  is  capable  of  con- 
tinuing the  pregnancy  and  then  raising 
the  child. 

I  disagree  with  her  on  that.  Yet  I  re- 
spect her  right  to  disagree.  If  I  expected 
her  to  agree  with  me  on  every  issue  we 
would  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble. 

And  the  same  goes  lor  prospective 
Supreme  Court  justices.  No  single  issue 
ever  should  decide  the  fitness  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  justice.  To  think  otherwise 
is  to  go  against  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  are  many  broad  issues  addressed 
each  day  by  a  jurist  that  are  much  more 
revealing  of  how  that  person  might  per- 
form on  the  High  Court.  A  judge's  atti- 
tude on  private  property  rights.  State 
sovereignty,  statutory  construction,  and 
treatment  of  criminals  tells  me  more 
about  whether  a  person  is  conservative 
than  his  or  her  stand  on  abortion. 

Of  course,  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole 
dispute  was  that  Judge  O'Connor  was  at- 
tacked by  these  religious  factions  for  a 
position  she  does  not  hold.  She  opposes 
abortion  and  said  so.  I  firmly  believe  that 
she  recognizes  the  authority  of  legisla- 
tures to  regulate  it. 

She  will  make  an  excellent  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  She  will  make  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proud  that  he  chose  her  as 
the  best  of  all  candidates — men  or 
women. 

And  the  religious  factions  will  go  on 
imposing  their  will  on  others  unless  the 
decent  people  connected  to  them  recog- 
nize that  religion  has  no  place  in  public 
policy. 

They  must  learn  to  make  their  views 
known  without  trying  to  make  their 
views  the  only  alternatives. 

The  great  decisions  of  Government 
cannot  be  dictated  by  the  concerns  of 
religious  factions.  This  was  true  in  the 
days  of  Madison,  and  it  is  just  as  true 
today. 

We  have  succeeded  for  205  years  in 
keeping  the  affairs  of  State  separate 
from  the  uncompromising  idealism  of 
religious  groups  and  we  must  not  stop 
now. 

To  retreat  from  that  separation  would 
violate  the  principles  of  conservatism 
and  the  values  upon  which  the  framers 
built  this  democratic  republic* 
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CONSULTA-nONS  ON  INTEREST 
RATE  REDUCTIONS 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  30 
my  colleague.  Senator  Melcher,  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  104  that 
would  require  President  Reagan  to  begin 
immediate  consultations  with  the  F^- 
eral  Reserve  Board  with  the  aim  of  re- 
ducing interest  rates  substantially  with- 
in the  next  60  to  90  days. 

On  August  20,  the  members  of  the 
Montana  Governor  s  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Agriculture  formally  endorsed  Sena- 
tor Melcher 's  resolution.  I  ask  that  their 
endorsement  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

State  or  Montaka, 
Helena.  August  20,  1981. 

Montana-s  two  leading  cereal  grains,  wheat 
and  barley,  are  currently  selling  for  50  and  56 
percent  of  parity,  resulting  in  an  over  In- 


creasing need  for  credit  to  continue  opera- 
tions. Current  usurious  Interest  rates  are 
devastating  to  agriculture  sis  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  A  one  percent  Increase  in 
interest  rates  results  in  a  one  billion  dollar 
Increase  in  expenses  nationally  for  agricul- 
ture. An  8  percent  decrease  in  rates  would 
mean  additional  Income  to  meet  cxpenfee 
In  the  amount  of  8  billion  dollars. 

Senator  John  Melcher's  efforts  to  lower  In- 
terest rates  are  to  be  conunended.  The  under- 
signed members  of  the  Governor's  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Agriculture  does  hereby  en- 
dorse to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104 
introduced  by  Senator  Melcher  directing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  consult 
with  the  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  the  purpose  of  substantially  re- 
ducing interest  rates  within  the  next  90 
days.  Unless  this  is  done  it  will  likely  cost  us 
a  generation  of  young  farmers. 

Montana  Fanners  Union,  Montana  Farm 
Farm  Bureau,  Montana  Stockgrowers 
Association,  Montana  CowBelles,  Mon- 
tana Cattlemen's  Association  and 
Dairy  Association,  National  Farmers 
Organization,  Montana  Grain  Growers 
Association,  Montana  Women  Involved 
in  Farm  Bkionomics,  Montana  State 
Grange,  Montana  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Farmers  Union  Marketing, 
and  Processing.  Cenex,  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  Montana  Weed  Control 
Association,  and  LENEX.0 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  Senate  employees  who  propose 
to  participate  in  a  program,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Brooks  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Ms.  Joan  McEntee  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational 
organization,  the  Eisenhower  Fellows 
Association  in  the  Republic  of  China, 
from  August  11  to  September  4,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Ms.  Mc- 
Entee, to  discuss  banking,  finance  and 
economic  development  in  the  program  in 
Taiwan,  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Cwnmlttee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
John  R.  Steer,"  legislative  director  to 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  to  participate 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  edu- 
cational organization,  Tamkang  Univer- 
sity, in  the  Republic  of  China  from 
August  16-24,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Steer  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Reoublic  of  China,  at  the 
expense  of  Tamkang  University,  to  dis- 
cuss economics  and  international  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 


The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit 
Ms.  Margo  Carlisle  of  the  staff  of  the 
Republican  conference,  to  participate  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Konrad 
Adenauer  Foundation,  to  be  held  in 
Cologne,  Germany  frwn  September  2 
through  5,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Carlisle  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Cologne,  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Founda- 
tion, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit 
Mr.  John  E.  Carbaugh,  Jr.  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Helbis  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational 
organization,  the  Konrad  Adenauer 
Foimdation  in  Bonn,  West  Germany, 
from  September  3-6,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
his  participation  in  the  program  in  West 
Germany  at  the  expense  of  the  Adenauer 
Foundation,  to  discuss  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Eth'cs  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins  to  psuticipate 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  a  foreign 
educational  organization,  Ta  Tung  Uni- 
versity, Taipei,  Taiwan  on  August  31, 
1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
partic'pation  by  Senator  Hawkins  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Ta 
Tung  Universitv,  to  s"eak  to  the  faculty 
and  student  body  of  that  university,  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  permits  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Kabel  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Lugar 
to  participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
a  foreign  educational  organization. 
Soochow  University  in  Taipei,  Taiwan  on 
Au?ust  3-11,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
Mr.  Kabel's  participation  in  the  program 
in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Soochow 
University,  to  discuss  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  permits  Mr.  Kent 
Hughes  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tamkang  Univer- 
sity in  Taiwan  on  August  16-24,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
Mr.  Hughes'  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  e-:pense  of  Tam- 
kang University,  to  discuss  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
pubic  of  China,  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


SOUTH  BRONX:  STRENGTH  FROM 
UNITY 

9  Mr.  MO"yNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday.  July  26  Los  Angeles  Times  car- 


ries a  story  entitled  "South  Bronx: 
Strength  From  Unity."  As  almost  every- 
one knows  by  now  Mr.  President,  poli- 
ticians have  made  the  South  Bronx  the 
most  frequently  visited  part  of  New  York 
in  .ecent  years.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
the  area  is  coining  back  to  life.  Its  ren- 
aissance is  the  result  of  the  efforts  and 
faith  of  local  residents  and  commimity 
organizations. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
presented  in  the  Record  together  with  a 
letter  from  New  York's  Mayor  Koch. 

CiTT  OP  New  Yobk. 
NetD  York.  N.Y..  July  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Motmiban, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  South  Bronx  Is  coming 
back.  Here's  a  fresh  look  by  a  reporter  frooi 
the   Los  Angeles   Times.   I   know   you'll   be 
pleased  to  read  his  story. 
All  the  best. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch, 

Mayor. 

South  Bronx:  Strength  Prom  Unity 
(By  John  J.  Goldman) 

New  York. — After  decades  of  decay  and 
delay,  significant  stirrings  are  taking  place 
in  the  South  Bronx. 

Where  despair  once  reigned,  a  series  of  di- 
verse community  organizations — some  with 
such  exotic  names  as  the  Banana  Kelly  Com- 
munity Improvement  Assn.,  the  Mid-Bronx 
Desperadoes,  the  Bronx  Frontier  Develop- 
ment Corp.  and  the  Last  Hope  Tenants 
Assn. — are  beginning  to  bring  change  and  a 
piece  of  the  American  dream  to  the  nation's 
most  publicized  urban  wasteland. 

The  South  Bronx,  20  square  miles  of  New 
York  City  widely  believed  to  contain  only 
rubble-strewn  empty  lots,  hides  surprising 
pockets  of  strength:  an  industrial  park  un- 
der construction,  truck  farms,  rose  gardens, 
restorations  of  burned-out  ^>artment  build- 
ings, even  a  windmill. 

Land  speculators  are  beginning  to  emerge: 
so  are  tax  shelters  for  the  wealthy. 

An  alliance  of  tough  parish  priests,  pro- 
fessional planners  and  community  activists 
is  working  to  stamp  out  arson. 

POTENT,    appealing   SYMBOL 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  250  suburban- 
style.  middle-Income  homes.  The  scene  isn't 
exactly  Levlttown,  and  the  problems  that 
remain  certainly  are  gigantic.  But  the  sym- 
bol of  suburban  middle-class  home  owiier- 
ship  as  a  means  of  anchoring  slum  nelgbor- 
hoods  is  powerful  and  appealing  to  urban 
planners. 

"I  hope  that  people  who  are  middle-class 
and  who  hung  on  will  say,  "Gee.  we're  glad 
we  hung  on  and  we  can  stay."  says  New 
York's  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch,  who  was  bom 
in  the  South  Bronx.  "I  hope  that  people  who 
left  and  who  are  middle-class  will  come  back 
and  buy  some  of  these  houses." 

".  ..  It  is  an  accurate  statement  to  say 
that  the  South  Bronx  is  coming  back."  Koch 
said.  "I  believe  it  to  be  so.  People  always 
focus  on  the  dreadful  parts  of  the  South 
Bronx.  You  will  find  an  enormous  amount 
of  construction  there — low-income  housing, 
moderate-income  housing  that  has  been 
built  over  the  years." 

"l  AM   VERY  encouraged" 

"There  are  centers  of  strength  that  will  be 
expanded  as  long  as  everybody  hangs  in 
there."  adds  Mitchell  Svlridoff.  president  of 
the  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corp..  launched 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  last  year  in  an  effort 
to  revitalize  neighborhoods.  "I  am  very  en- 
couraged by  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
Bronx." 

The  impression  that  the  American  dream 
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remains  permanently  shattered  in  the  South 
Bronx  baa  been  enduring  and  has  been  rein- 
forced by  tours  oi  the  rubole  by  politicians 
of  both  parties,  including  Preslaent  Keagan 
and  his  predecessor,  Jimmy  Carter.  Pictures 
ot  both  men  viewing  the  wasteland  of  Char- 
lotte Street  hide  another  reality — the  gritty 
vitality  of  many  residents  who  have  been 
working,  building  by  building  and  block  by 
block,  to  rebuild. 

"The  South  Bronx  Is  both  an  area  and  a 
scare  word.  The  stereotypes  tend  to  hide  the 
activity,"  says  Lois  Harr,  a  project  coordi- 
nator with  the  Northwest  Bronx  Community 
and  Clergy  Coalition,  one  of  the  principal 
groups  seeking  to  Improve  the  area.  "What 
the  South  Bronx  Is  about  Is  people  strug- 
gling In  their  neighborhoods." 

"WE  ABE  THE  GET  SET" 

"I  am  a  conservative,  liberal,  radical 
grandmother,"  adds  Anne  Devenney,  61. 
president  of  the  Coalition's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors." We  Improve.  We  don't  move.  We 
are  not  In  the  Jet  set.  We  are  the  get  set. 
We  get  things  done." 

Despite  her  optimism,  getting  things  done 
In  the  South  Bronx  has  traditionally  been 
very  difficult.  Resources  for  urban  renewal 
have  been  scarce  generally,  and  New  York's 
fiscal  crisis  has  heightened  competition 
among  neighborhoods  for  the  money  that  is 
available.  Thus,  It  Is  no  surprise  that  what 
remains  to  be  done  In  the  South  Bronx  is 
awesome. 

Just  one  statistic  points  to  the  scope  of 
the  problems:  At  least  half  of  the  2,900  aban- 
doned buildings  still  standing  are  so  badly 
damaged  that  they  miist  be  torn  down  be- 
fore new  neighborhoods  can  be  built. 

But.  two  organizations  have  served  as 
catalysts. 

PASTNEssinp  wrrR  OTHSiia 
One  Is  the  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corp. 
Launched  by  the  Pord  Foundation,  it  has 
forged  a  partnership  with  three  other  foun- 
dations and  10  corporations.  Including  banks 
and  Insurance  companies,  to  raise  cloae  to 
$2  million  In  fresh  ftmds  for  the  area.  Since 
It  started  last  year,  the  conora'l-'n  has  h  en 
able  to  raise  more  than  US  million  nation- 
ally with  25  corporations  contributing. 

It  has  already  funneled  $255. •'Oi  to  local 
South  Bronx  groups  that  have  shown  stabil- 
ity, managerial  competence  and  community 
rapport.  Only  to  the  extent  that  these  and 
other  grass-roots  organizations  across  the 
nation  become  businesslike  and  self-suffi- 
cient, win  they  be  able  to  weather  the  dif- 
ficult times  ahead  when  federal  budget  cuts 
hit  home. 

A   rASCtNATIKO   PLACB 

The  second  coordlnaUng  body  is  the  South 
Bronx  Development  Organization,  directed 
by  Edward  J.  Logue,  the  veteran  urban  plan- 
ner whose  work  has  altered  the  design  of 
Bostoo,  New  Haven  and  New  York.  This 
group,  created  by  Koch,  has  16  directors 
represMiUng  City  Hall,  the  Bronx  Borough 
Hall  and  the  South  Bronx's  six  community 
boards.  It  started  operations  In  1979  and 
last  fall  was  again  funded  by  the  city.  sUte 
and  federal  governments  as  a  nonprofit  local 
development  corp.  It  seeks  economic  devel- 
opment. Job  creation,  housing  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

"It  (the  South  Bronx)  is  a  fascinating 
place.  Tou  catch  the  spirit  of  it,"  Logue 
says.  "A  year  from  nc"  we  -in  hj-p  ao^^ie  (kI 
more  momentum  and  begun  to  change  at- 
titudes even  more.  We  win  be  i?enin?  more 
P«ople  m  there  to  work.  And  we  will  be 
slgiJflcantly  more  along  in  the  basic  thine 

r^m'lL^f."'^*""^'  ^"^^  "^^'^  *"""«'« 
"If  you  change  the  attltule  of  the  South 
Bronx  people  and  they  begin  to  think  there 
IS  a  reason  for  sUylng  and  a  reason  for  im- 
proving, that  makes  the  difference        There 


U  a  whola  public  perception  of  what  the 
place  Is  lUe.  and  there  Is  a  whole  dluerent 
reality." 

DECLINE   nr    POPULATION 

The  reality  of  what  happened  In  the  South 
Bronx  has  been  well  chronicled — the  flight 
of  the  middle  class  to  the  suburbs,  the  In- 
flux of  poor,  the  arson,  abandonment  and 
decay.  Latest  census  figures  show  the  decline. 

In  the  10  years  since  1970,  the  population 
of  the  South  Bronx  dropped  from  763,326 
to  469,777 — a  loss  of  303,649.  The  loss  of 
about  40  percent  of  any  area's  residents  is 
startling.  Not  only  did  the  population  leave, 
but  It  changed,  becoming  overwhelmingly 
black  and  Latino. 

Summarizing  the  turbulence  and  what 
happened  afterward,  the  police  station  serv- 
ing the  toughest  area  in  the  South  Bronx 
changed  its  nickname  from  "Ft.  Apache"  to 
"The  Little  House  on  the  Prairie."  Urban 
planners  say  the  South  Bronx  burned  Itself 
out.  What  remained  became  ripe  for  renewal. 

PBIESTS   STARTED   ORGANIZINC 

But  While  attention  focused  on  the  flre- 
storm,  several  groups  stubbornly  stayed. 
Partsh  priests,  facing  rows  of  empty  pews 
as  parishioners  fled,  switched  to  community 
organizing.  While  chaos  In  the  classroom 
dominated  many  public  schools,  the  tough 
priests  and  nuns  kept  up  educational  stand- 
ards in  parochial  schools.  On  some  blocks 
residents  formed  community  organizations 
to  repair  buildings,  press  acen  ee  iundlords 
for  heat  and  hot  water  and  to  flght  for  a 
share  of  available  local  and  federal  fimds. 

"Ihe  role  of  the  church  as  a  cataiyilc  lorce 
and  as  a  stabilizing  force  has  been  major,  " 
Logue  says.  "The  clergy  believes  there  Is  work 
to  be  done,  and  they  are  working  away  at  It. 
The  clergy  has  a  very  special  reason.  What  Is 
a  clergy  without  a  flock? 

"The  parochial  schools  could  have  died. 
They  went  through  some  lean  times,  and 
then  people  said.  'Hey,  here  I  get  security, 
here  I  get  discipline.  My  child  gets  educated.' 
You  don't  hear  of  any  of  the  parochial 
schools  closing  down." 

GOOD    PRICE    ON    A    HOME 

"...  I  tell  everybody,  sure  we  have  150.000 
or  175,000  people  on  welfare.  "  Logue  adds. 
"But  we  got  close  to  300.000  people  In  fami- 
lies who  support  themselves.  That  says  some- 
thing. There  is  a  large  self-supportine  podu- 
latlon."  B  »-  F 

Stabilizing  that  population  has  been  a  ma- 
jor priority  of  South  Bronx  pioneers.  Building 
250  private  suburban  homes  Is  the  most 
dramatic  event  that  has  happened  to  the 
area  in  decades.  The  home  building  is  clear- 
ly aimed  at  residents  who  are  tempted  to 
move  elsewhere. 

The  address  aside,  the  deal  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  nation.  In  few  other  places  can 
buyers  pay  $41,500  for  a  brand-new.  two- 
story,  three-bedroom  row  house,  complete 
with  driveway  and  front  yard,  all  with  a  4.75 
percent  mortgage.  A  four-bedroom  model  is 
available  for  $49,500.  Purchasers  are  required 
to  earn  from  about  $14,300  to  $26,000  a  year. 

Two  factors  make  the  offering  possible— 
the  large  amount  of  cheap  city-owned  land 
that  was  cleared  by  arson,  plus  a  sub-.ldlzed 
federal  mortgage  plan  for  single-family 
homes. 

WORKSHOPS     POR     PtJRCHASCRS 

The  response  of  South  Bronx  residents  has 
been  strong,  even  though  there  has  been  no 
advertising  yet  and  model  homes  still  are  to 
be  built.  The  coooeratlve  extension  service  of 
Cornell  University  has  been  running  work- 
shops for  potential  purchasers.  Some  of  the 
meetings  in  local  schools  and  chi-rches  have 
attracted  as  manv  as  400  oeoole.  who  receive 
basic  lessons  in  budgetini?  and  worksheets 
on  the  cash  flow  that  It  takes  to  pay  off  a 
mortgage. 


Over  the  years  some  urban  planners,  con- 
cerned about  tne  plight  of  the  poor,  have 
cnticizea  bringing  more  affluent  families  into 
an  area— a  process  they  label  gentrincatlon. 
"iTou  know,  there  are  people  who  are 
against  gentriflcatlon  as  they  aeflne  it.  I'm 
lor  gentriflcatlon  because  I  define  it  more 
broadly, "  says  Koch.  "I  happen  to  believe  it's 
helpful  to  an  area  that  is  perceived  as  low- 
income,  near  the  bottom  of  the  poverty  lad- 
der to  have  an  infusion  of  mlddle-cluss  peo- 
ple-black, white  and  Hispanic— to  upgrade 
;he  area. 

Nobody  seems  to  get  upset  when  a  middle- 
class  area  starts  to  go  downhill  and  the  poor 
people  move  in.  Why  should  people  be  upset 
from  an  ideological  point  of  view  that  mid- 
dle-class people  move  Into  a  neighborhood 
that  Is  poor?  It  takes  years  and  years  and 
years  before  there  is  even  a  significant  Impact 
of  middle-class  people  moving  into  a  neigh- 
borhood. I  encourage  It." 

As  important  as  the  private  housing  Is  the 
plan  for  Bathgate  Industrial  Park.  When 
fully  developed.  It  is  designed  to  bring  1,- 
600  Jobs  to  the  South  Bronx.  The  first  build- 
ing on  the  21.5-acre  site,  situated  largely  on 
city-owned  land  near  a  convenient  express- 
way. Is  under  construction. 

When  the  first  structure  is  finished  It  will 
contain  60,000  square  feet  and  will  rent  at 
between  $2.50  and  $3.00  a  square  foot — a 
price  attractive  enough  to  compete  with  In- 
dustrial parks  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut. To  be  secure  from  theft  and  vandalism 
the  industrial  park  will  use  such  techniques 
as  off-street  parking  and  Inside  loading. 

With  Koch's  backing,  the  first  building  is 
being  erected  as  a  speculative  venture— but 
if  Indications  of  interest  from  companies 
continue,  parts  of  the  park  will  not  be  specu- 
lative for  long.  The  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority has  become  a  partner  in  the  project 
and  has  agreed  to  develop  at  least  three  of  Us 
eight  blocks.  Over  the  next  five  years  the 
South  Bronx  Development  Orpanization  sees 
a  market  for  2.5  million  square  feet  of  now 
industrial  space.  It  has  been  looking  for 
other  sites. 

700    LOCAL    GROUPS    SITRVIVE 

Another  part  of  the  strategy  for  bringing 
back  the  Bronx  is  strengthening  existing 
community  groups.  About  700  local  groups 
have  survived,  ranging  from  block  associa- 
tions to  larger  bodies  like  the  Burnslde  De- 
velopment Corp.,  the  Northwest  Bronx  Com- 
munity and  Clergy  Coalition  and  the  South- 
east Bronx  Community  Organization. 

Daniel  Rosa,  who  runs  a  meat  market  on 
Burnslde  Avenue,  remembers  the  days  when 
Loew's  Burnslde  Theater  flourished.  The 
movie  house  no  longer  operates,  and  Rosa,  as 
head  of  the  Burnslde  Development  Corp. 
consisting  of  100  merchants,  has  been  fight- 
ing to  bring  back  what  was  once  a  very 
strone:  shopping  area. 

"This  was  always  a  seven-day-a-week  busi- 
ness community,  predominantly  Jewish," 
Rosa  recalls.  "The  void  Is  being  filled  by  mid- 
dle-class blacks  and  Hispanlcs.  They  are  try- 
ing to  raise  their  children  to  give  them  a  bet- 
ter outlook." 

Rosa  Is  part  cheerleader,  part  urban  strate- 
gist. He  lobbies  for  better  street  lighting, 
for  quick  rehabilitation  of  buildings  after 
fires,  for  better  subway  service  and  for  new 
private  Investment  along  Burnslde  Avenue. 

■We  want  to  have  a  neighborhood  office  to 
set  up  tenant  organizations,"  he  said,  spread- 
ing a  map  of  the  area  on  the  top  of  his  meat 
market's  freezer.  "We  are  trying  the  grass- 
roots, ground-up  approach.  We  are  trying  to 
show  the  city  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  vitality  up  here.  The  Bronx  bottomed  out 
a  few  years  ago.  The  smart  real  estate  people 
knew  there  is  a  future." 

While  Rosa  heads  one  of  the  more  success- 
ful neighborhood  merchants  associations, 
the  scope  of  the  Northwest  Bronx  Commu- 
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nlty  and  Clergy  Coalition  Is  far  broader.  Its 
mandate  covers  one-fourth  of  the  Bronx. 

The  coalition  was  organized  in  1973  by  the 
pastors  of  16  parishes.  Their  goal  was  to  treat 
the  problems  of  their  12  neighborhoods  In 
the  Northwest  Bronx  and  avoid  the  waves  of 
destruction  sweeping  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  borough.  But  trouble  soon  spread 
north  until  the  area  the  coalition  serves  is 
now  considered  part  of  the  devastated  South 
Bronx. 

The  churchmen  responded  by  convassing 
their  neighborhoods  and  forming  974  tenant 
associations  and  137  block  organizations. 
The  coalition  made  efforts  to  save  hundreds 
of  decaying  buildings,  fighting  to  have  37,000 
building  violations  removed  and  improving 
safety  in  657  structures  through  installing 
secure  lobby  doors.  Intercom  systems  and 
other  measures.  New  boilers,  plumbing,  wir- 
ing, mailboxes  and  roofs  were  obtained  in 
many  cases. 

The  Community  and  Clergy  Coalition  has 
organized  more  than  300  cleanups  of  streets. 
sidewalks  and  vacant  lots.  It  has  planted 
trees  and  community  gardens,  sealed  aban- 
doned buildings,  repaired  broken  sewers  and 
supervised  play  streets.  Neighborhood  pa- 
trols have  been  organized.  The  coalition  has 
forged  alliances  with  several  banks  and  In- 
surance companies  to  get  financing  for 
building  Improvements.  Three  insurance 
companies — Aetna.  Allstate  and  Travelers — 
have  agreed  to  write  policies  in  neighbor- 
hoods the  coalition  covers. 

ARSON  PREVENTION  PROJECT 

Working  with  members  of  the  Bronx  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  Office,  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration and  the  New  York  City  Fire  De- 
partment, members  of  the  coalition  have 
launched  a  unique  arson  prevention  project 
In  60  buildings. 

Arson-prone  buildings  are  Identified 
through  computer  analysis.  Tax  arrears,  va- 
cancy rate,  the  number  of  previous  fires  of 
other  measurements  are  entered  into  a  com- 
puter and  a  score  is  assigned  to  the  struc- 
ture. Thirteen  would  be  an  abandoned  build- 
ing with  12  previous  fires. 

"Most  of  the  buildings  we  look  at  are  In 
the  1.86  range,"  says  Lois  Harr.  who  heads 
the  coalition's  antlarson  effort  "We  channel 
the  buildings  into  a  treatment  program." 

TREATMENT   PROGRAM 

That  can  Include  organizing  the  build- 
ing's tenants,  finding  out  who  holds  the  In- 
surance, Inspecting  the  structure  for  repairs 
and  meeting  with  cooperative  landlords  to 
arrange  flx-ups  or  refinancing.  If  a  landlord 
is  uncooperative,  court  action  can  follow  to 
put  a  bank-appointed  manager  In  charge  of 
the  building. 

Sometimes  the  satisfactions  are  far  greater 
than  restoring  bricks  and  mortar.  Harr,  27, 
who  grew  up  In  the  Bronx  and  who  graduated 
from  Fordham  University  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  rehabilitation  work  is  under  way, 
remembers  what  happened  in  one  building 
when  it  was  finally  repaired. 

"The  younger  people,  blacks  and  Hispanlcs 
m  the  building,  gave  a  little  old  white-haired 
lady  a  birthday  party.  They  learned  there  was 
something  to  be  gained  by  working  together. 
It  was  a  thrill  to  go  to  her  birthday  party." 
Harr  said.  "It  was  the  first  winter  In  four 
years  they  had  heat  and  hot  water." 

ENTERING  ANOTHER  WORLD 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  progress  In 
all  20  square  miles  of  the  South  Bronx  has 
been  made  in  the  Hunts  Point  section  nick- 
named Gigante  Land,  after  Father  Louis 
Olgante.  an  associate  pastor  of  St.  Athana- 
sius  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Oltrante  formed  the  Southeast  Bronx  Com- 
munity Organization  In  1968  when  Hunts 
Point  was  svnonvmous  with  dilaoldated 
houslne.  poor  health  care,  crime  and  decay. 
These  days,  to  enter  Olgante  Land  Is  to  enter 
another  world. 


The  area  Is  dominated  by  rehabilitated 
apartment  houses  and  lliiany  Plaza,  and 
outdoor.  European-style  plaza  with  orna- 
mental fountains  and  lion's-head  sculptures, 
made  in  Italy,  spouting  water.  The  plaza  con- 
tains a  stage  and  30  honey  locust  trees.  Over 
the  years.  Gigante  has  overseen  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  l.lOO  federally  sub- 
sidized apartments. 

SELLING  TAX  SHELTERS 

The  group's  budget  is  funded  in  part  by 
the  sale  of  tax  shelters  on  Its  buildings.  On 
a  (10,000  investment,  deductions  of  up  to 
$30,000  a  year  for  five  years  are  possible.  Sell- 
ing tax  shelters  to  wealth  Investors  has  be- 
come an  Increasingly  common  tactic  among 
South  Bronx  development  groups. 

There  also  are  signs  that  real  estate  spec- 
ulators are  beginning  to  purchase  properties 
on  a  selective  basis.  GIgante's  grouo 
thought  It  had  a  deal  recently  to  buy  land 
for  a  parking  lot  by  paying  the  owner's  back 
taxes.  But  when  the  time  came  to  ourchase 
the  lot,  another  buyer  had  steoped  In  and 
was  asking  a  much  higher  price  for  the  land. 

"We  have  to  stav  here.  We  live  and  die 
here."  says  Mario  Tolsano.  the  group  director. 
"We  expect  to  be  around  for  a  long  time  Just 
to  make  sure  that  the  neighborhood  becomes 
stable." 

Clearly,  the  process  of  brlnelng  stability 
to  the  South  Bronx  vrill  be  long  and  diffi- 
cult. The  hardships  some  community  groups 
have  endured  are  memorialized  by  such 
names  as  the  Last  Hope  Tenants  Assn.  and 
the  Mid-Bronx  Desperadoes  Community 
Housing  Coro.  The  Mid-Bronx  Desperadoes 
were  formed  by  nine  tenant  and  block  asso- 
ciations wbo  vi'ere  des-ie-ate  be"ai'5:e  of  tbe 
arson  and  abandonment  sweeping  Charlotte 
Street  and  the  nearby  neighborhood. 

In  seven  years  the  Desperadoes  have  reha- 
bilitated more  than  300  \inlt'»  of  housing.  The 
group  runs  senior  citizen  patrols,  youth  and 
senior  citizen  conunlttecs.  ^t  prin's  a  com- 
munity newsletter  and  has  undertaken  beau- 
tlficatlon  projects  that  Include  building 
plc'^et  fences  and  planting  flowers  around 
trees  that  grow  In  the  South  Bronx.  The 
Desperadoes  work  closely  with  a  day-care 
center,  sponsoring  educational  projects  and 
have  contacted  more  than  200  merchants  to 
form  an  association  to  stabilize  shopping 
streets. 

"When  we  applied  to  the  state  with  the 
name  Desperadoes  because  were  were  des- 
perate, the  state  refused  to  Incorporate  us. 
Officials  thought  we  were  a  vigilante  group,'' 
says  Genevieve  Brooks,  the  group's  president. 
Tlie  problem  vwis  solved  by  incorporating 
under  the  initials  MBD — ^whlch  satisfied  the 
lawyers. 

"CLEANEST    BLOCK    IK    CTTT" 

"We  felt  there  were  a  lot  of  good  people 
here  and  thev  sho-'td  have  a  chance." 
Brooifs  says.  "We  are  the  cleanest  block  In 
the  city.  There  are  no  graffiti  on  our  block  of 
Vyse  Avenue.  Our  fioors  are  highly  polished. 
Curtains  are  on  the  windows.  Our  people  are 
very  proud  of  where  they  live.  The  people 
here  are  entering  into  a  oommimlty.  It's  a 
family." 

The  Last  Hope  Tenants  Assn.  was  formed 
be?ause  all  the  other  aoartment  hou=es  in  a 
section  of  Charlotte  Street  were  torn  down. 
The  association  has  worked  successfully  to 
stabilize  the  last  remaining  building. 

While  blocks  of  Charlotte  Street  typify 
urban  blight  and  are  startling  to  tourists, 
the  contrasts  now  appearing  In  the  South 
Bronx  can  be  eoually  startllne.  Veir  an  ex- 
pressvray  on  Bathgate  Avenue  stands  a  truck 
farm,  complete  with  Its  own  greenhouse.  It 
grows  cucumbers,  flowers,  grasses,  tomatoes 
and  hertos  designed  to  be  sold  to  chic  Man- 
hattan restaurants.  There  are  plans,  with 
logic  based  on  locale,  to  plant  mushroom.s  In 
darkness  of  a  nearby  abandoned  building. 


"Mushrooms  grow  In  the  dark,  so  aban- 
doned buildmgs  are  Ideal,"  says  Connie  Davis, 
the  f arm  s  office  manager,  who  previously  was 
a  social  worker.  "The  Bronx  was  ortglnally 
farmland,  and  we  are  going  back  to  some 
of  Its  roots." 

In  another  aspect  of  soil  management, 
Bronx  Frontier  Development  Corp.  furnishes 
compost  material  for  street  gardens.  The 
mulch  Is  manufactured  on  what  Bronx  Fron- 
tier  calls  Its  "ranch,"  complete  with  a  64- 
foot-tall  windmill  named  Aeolus  in  honor 
of  the  Greek  wind  god.  The  windmill  not 
only  furnishes  electricity  but  is  also  designed 
to  aerate  the  mulch  pile.  As  an  added  bonus, 
the  windmill  contains  a  synthesizer  that 
plays  music  as  the  blades  spin. 

Contrasts  are  equally  vivid  on  one  block 
of  Kelly  Street.  Boarded-up  apartment  build- 
ings stand  as  reminders  of  the  area's  decline, 
but  across  the  street  are  rehabilitated  red- 
brick buildings  with  solar  collectors  on  the 
roof.  The  apartments  Include  duplexes  as 
chic  as  many  found  In  Manhattan.  Behind 
the  renovated  structures  stand  a  rose  gar- 
den, vegetable  beds,  a  small  park  and  a  play- 
ground complete  with  a  "dragon"  made  from 
wood  and  abandoned  tires. 

Responsible  for  the  renovation  Is  the  Ba- 
nana Kelly  Community  Improvement  Assn., 
so  named  because  part  of  Kelly  Street  Is 
curved  like  a  banana.  In  the  four  years  since 
Its  founding,  the  group  has  weatherlzed 
and  managed  housing,  sealed  up  abandoned 
buildings,  formed  a  food  cooperative  and 
begun  marketing  a  product  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers invented — a  thermoshade  that  is  placed 
over  windows  preventing  heat  loss  during  the 
winter. 

Some  urban  planners  believe  the  transl- 
tlor  from  community  groups  to  small  busi- 
nesses will  be  a  benchmark  In  the  futute  of 
the  South  Bronx.  Another  benchmark  could 
be  the  expansion  of  single-family,  owner-oc- 
cupied housing.  The  technology  exists  for  a 
few  family  members  to  do  most  of  the  work 
to  erect  a  new  house. 

"If  people  see  home  ownership  as  a  work' 
able  option  in  the  South  Bronx  and  If  land 
can  be  made  available  cheaply — which  It 
can — the  Impact  could  be  magic,"  Logue 
said.  "We  might  see  a  whole  new  wave  of 
urban  homesteaders.  "9 


OIL   PIPELINE    DECONTROL   LEGIS- 
LATION 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  Senator  Nick- 
LES  over  the  past  few  weeks  in  an  effort 
to  design  legislation  to  reform  petroleum 
p  poline  regulation."!.  I  share  Senator 
NiCKLEs'  views  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  regulatory  reform  of  this  industry. 
This  is  a  competitive  industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment regulation  is  not  needed. 

I  believe,  however,  that  imique  cir- 
cumstances ex'st  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  oil  through  the  Trans- 
Alas'^a  n'nel're  svstem  authorized  by 
by  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Act  to 
trarsDort  o'l  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  the  Port  of  Valdez.  Because 
of  the  special  situation,  maintaining 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
responsibility  for  determining  the  trans- 
portation rate  for  this  particular  system 
is  essential.  Senator  Nicki  es  and  I  have 
aereed  on  language  which  recognizes 
this.  A"cordinglv.  rate  reeulat'on  over 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System  will 
be  maintained  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.* 
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PHILIP  SLOMOVITZ  HONORED 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  Bar-Dan  University,  the  third 
larg  ^t  university  in  Israel,  wiU  formally 
confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  on  Philip  Slomovitz  and  estab- 
lish the  "Philip  Slomovitz  Chair  in  Com- 
munications" in  his  honor.  I  rise  to  call 
this  event  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  just  because  Phil  Ls  a  close  friend 
of  mine,  but  also  because  I  believe  that 
his  accomplishmentfi  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized at  the  national  level  just  as  they 
have  been  In  Michigan  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Phil  Slomovitz  has,  for  the  past  35 
years,  served  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
truly  great  weeklies  to  be  published  in 
the  United  States,  the  Detroit  Jewish 
News.  His  work  on  the  paper  has  allowed 
Phil  to  cc«nbine  the  three  moving  forces 
of  his  life:  His  love  for  America,  his  de- 
votion to  the  Jewish  people,  and  his  re- 
spect for  the  printed  word. 

As  a  journalist.  Phil  is  a  keen  observ- 
er of  the  world  that  surrounds  him,  re- 
porting on  events  which  affect  his  com- 
munity and  commenting  on  the  forces 
which  shape  it  with  an  insight  and  in- 
telligence and  elegance  that  have  mark- 
ed his  writing  for  years.  As  an  individ- 
ual, Phil  has  accepted  his  responsibility 
to  help  make  the  world  a  better  place 
for  all  people.  He  does  not  just  cover 
events ;  he  helps  to  shape  them.  He  does 
not  attend  just  to  report;  he  shares  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  his  sug- 
gestions and  guidance  are  inevitably  so- 
licited and  respected. 

I  suspect  that  of  all  the  awards  he 
has  received,  and  there  have  been  many, 
the  establishment  of  a  chair  bearing  his 
name  at  Bar- Dan  University  is  the 
honor  that  may  mean  the  most  to  h  m. 
When  Phil  accepts  that  award,  and  the 
honorary  degree  being  bestowed  on  him, 
he  will  see  tangible  evidence  of  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  and  love  which  his 
work  and  his  life  hav-  earned  for  him.e 
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must  be  included  in  our  society.  He  well 
knew  that  it  wsis  In  the  Interest  of  all 
Americans  to  recognize  the  human  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  their  countrymen  and 
women.  Besides  his  keen  moral  vision,  he 
succeeded  through  his  intelligence,  his 
thoroughness,  his  quiet  use  of  power,  and 
his  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

This  Congress  and  this  administration 
have  faced  and  will  continue  to  face  a 
series  of  challenges  that  will  affect  future 
generations.  I  hope  that  we  will  keep  Roy 
Wilkins'  life  and  work  as  a  guide,  and 
imitate  a  man  who  set  his  course  on  what 
was  ultimately  right  and  who  helped 
move  the  country  in  that  direction. 
America  has  lost  a  good  friend.* 


with  the  people  of  Africa:  upholding 
national  sovereignty,  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  and  attaining  funda- 
mental goals  of  political  and  racial 
justice.  I  believe  that  by  stating  opposi- 
tion to  the  Springbok  tour,  the  American 
people  can  show  Africa  and  the  world 
that  we  both  oppose  the  administration's 
decision  and  stand  firm  in  our  commit- 
ment to  civil  and  human  rights.* 


THE  SPRINGBOKS  SHOULD  GO 
HOME 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  behind 
every  successful  movement  there  is  al- 
ways one  person  who  steadfastly  goes 
about  getting  the  job  done.  Roy  WUkins. 
who  led  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  for  22 
years,  was  such  a  man.  If  he  were  alive 
today,  he  would  insist— correctly  so— 
that  the  big  job  is  still  not  done;  never- 
theless, it  was  he  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  those  laborers  who  will  follow 
him. 

As  editor,  executive,  and  activist.  Roy 
WUkins  played  a  major  role  in  winning 
progress  for  American  blacks  and  other 
minorities  in  the  last  half  century.  He 
organized  the  march  on  Washington  in 
1963  that  mobilized  public  opinion  be- 
hind his  people's  cause  and  made  it  a 
national  cause.  We  can  be  grateful  to  Roy 
Wilkins  in  large  measure  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1968. 

Roy  Wilkins'  greatest  quality  was  his 
ability  to  convey  his  passion  for  justice 
and  his  conviction  that  the  underdog 


•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  opposition  to  the  de- 
cision to  invite  and  to  permit  the  Spring- 
bok rugby  team  of  South  Africa  to  com- 
pete in  the  United  States.  These  de- 
cisions run  directly  counter  to  our  Na- 
tion's proud  tradition  of  support  for 
civil  and  human  rights.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  basic  right  to 
participate  and  compete  in  sports  re- 
gardless of  race.  But  in  South  Africa,  the 
black  majority  is  excluded  from  the 
Springbok  rugby  team— as  they  are  from 
opportunities  in  the  most  basic  aspects  of 
human  existence  by  the  inhumane,  racist 
system  of  apartheid. 

By  allowing  the  Springboks  into  the 
United  States,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  telling  the  world  of  its  indiffer- 
ence to  South  Africa's  apartheid  policies. 
Only  last  montii  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  evict  over  1,200 
squatters  from  Nyanja  township,  out- 
side Capetown,  and  to  deport  them  to  a 
life  of  poverty  and  deprivation  in  the 
Transkei.  Instead  of  indirectly  support- 
ing South  Africa's  racist  policies,  the 
United  States  should  do  all  it  can  to  end 
apartheid,  which  is  an  abhorrent  viola- 
tion of  fundamental  human  rights. 

The  administration's  decision  further 
undermines  U.S.  policy  in  Africa.  Na- 
tions throughout  Africa  have  been  clear 
in  their  opposition  to  this  rugby  tour. 
Yet  instead  of  taking  African  views  into 
consideration,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  shown  once  again  great  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  legitimate  concerns  raised 
throughout  Africa. 

Moreover,  this  decision  provides  a 
useful  propaganda  tool  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Bv  opposing  this  rugby  tour  and 
by  threatening  to  boycott  the  1984 
Olympics,  the  Soviet  Union— not  the 
United  States — can  claim  to  support 
human  rights  and  majority  rule  through- 
out Africa.  Instead  of  opening  an  avenue 
for  Soviet  gains  in  Africa,  the  United 
States  must  stand  firm  in  its  commit- 
ment to  democracy  and  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  wake  of  the  ap- 
palling United  States  veto  of  a  U.N. 
resolution  condemning  South  Africa's 
recent  invasion  of  Angola,  it  is  time  to 
put  America's  Africa  policy  back  on 
track.  We  must  never  forget  that  our 
basic  interests  are  those  which  we  share 


INTERNA-nONAL  LINER   SHIPPING 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  requested  that  my  name  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1593.  a  bill  to  revise 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping. I  am  pleased  that  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Slade  Gorton 
has  moved  forward  with  this  needed  leg- 
islation. Before  we  address  maritime  pro- 
motional policy,  we  must  provide  U.S. 
maritime  carriers  and  shippers  with  a 
legal  and  regulatory  environment  con- 
ducive to  international  competition. 

Reinstating  the  immunities  provided 
by  the  1916  Shipping  Act.  as  S.  1593  seeks 
to  do.  will  go  a  long  way  toward  this  end. 

I  believe  the  concept  of  shippers  coun- 
cils and  the  precise  nature  of  regulatory 
reforms  affecting  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  deserve  further  review. 
Hearings  on  S.  1593.  and  S.  125.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Inouye.  will  focus  on 
these  and  related  issues. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee I  am  committed  to  revltalization 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  sup- 
port this  initiative  to  place  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry on  an  equal,  competitive  footing.* 
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OIL.  OPEC.  AND  U.S.  POLICY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  decade  this  Nation  has  been  forced 
to  deal  with  the  erratic  behavior  of 
OPEC  pricing  policies.  The  1973  oil  em- 
bargo forced  prices  to  skyrocket  and 
sent  waves  of  fear  reverberating  through 
the  gas-buying  public.  In  many  circles 
it  was  suggested  that  U.S.  policy,  par- 
ticularly toward  the  Middle  East,  would 
have  to  give  greater  consideration  to 
OPEC  desires  in  the  future.  Oil  produc- 
ing nations  fostered  such  a  belief  and 
basked  in  the  newly  created  perception 
of  power. 

In  the  intervening  years  many  oil 
consuming  nations  have  invested  mas- 
sive amounts  in  researching  alternative 
energy  sources.  These  programs,  coupled 
with  conservation  campaigns,  have  re- 
duced demand  for  oil.  The  net  result  has 
been  a  glut  of  oil  on  the  world  market. 
The  recent  meeting  of  OPEC  nations 
failed  to  establish  a  clear  policy  giving 
supporting  evidence  to  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  member 
nations  of  the  cartel  found  it  easy  to 
agree  when  demand  was  high,  but  na- 
tional interests  take  over  when  competi- 
tion for  sales  becomes  more  intense. 

On  August  1,  1981  a  stimulating  Op- 
Ed  piece  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une entitled  "Oil,  OPEC,  and  U.S.  Pol- 
icy." The  author.  Jeffrey  Bergner.  puts 
the  arguments  on  this  topic  in  a  clear, 
concise  manner.  He  outlines  the  posi- 
tions available  to  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  vis-a-vis  the  OPEC  nations 


and  suggests  some  options.  Recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Reagan  administration,  par- 
ticularly the  Libyan  plane  incident, 
demonstrate,  a  resolve  previously  miss- 
ing in  U.S.  policy.  OPEC  nations  would 
do  well  to  take  notice  of  these  events. 
The  question  is  not:  How  much  will 
they  charge  us  for  oil?  Instead  it  should 
be:  Where  else  will  they  sell  their  oil? 
It  Is  my  belief  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  interested  in 
purchasing  oil  on  the  world  market  at 
inflated  prices.  In  fact,  they  would 
much  rather  seize  the  oilfields  and  the 
OPEC  nations  know  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  above- 
mentioned  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

On.,    OPEC.    AND    U.S.     POLICT 

(By  Jeffrey  Bergner) 
Motorists  may  have  had  the  unusual  ex- 
perience of  paying  less,  not  more,  for  gaso- 
line In  recent  weeks.  The  arrest  and  reversal 
of  a  seemingly  Inevitable  upward  spiral  In 
the  price  of  pll  Is  welcome  In  Itself;  but  It 
is  also  occasion  for  reflection  upon  a  few 
simple  truths  about  oil.  the  OPEC  cartel, 
and  American  foreign  policy. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  oil  Is  Indeed  a 
commodity,  much  like  any  other  commodity 
which  Is  bought  and  sold.  This  would  go 
without  saying,  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that 
OPEC  oil  ministers  have  spent  several  years 
propounding  with  some  success  a  quite  dif- 
ferent view. 

OPEC  oil  ministers  have  fostered  the  myth 
that  oil  Is  unique:  Unlike  the  price  of  other 
commodities,  which  Is  set  by  the  market,  the 
price  of  oil  Is  set  by  men  whose  goals  Include 
an  Integrated  world  economy.  Third  World 
economic  development,  and  a  more  just  sys- 
tem of  distribution.  When  production  levels 
go  up.  It  Is  a  favor  to  the  world  economy,  and 
especially  the  West;  when  production  levels 
go  down.  It  Is  to  preserve  oil  supplies  for  the 
good  of  all  peoples.  When  prices  rise.  It  Is  to 
compensate  producing  nations  for  Western 
Infiatlon  and  to  realize  economic  develop- 
ment goals.  So  the  myth  runs. 

But  price  «"<!  production  levels  are  not  set 
by  a  willful  cartel  free  of  all  restriction 
upon  its  plans.  The  recent  softening  of  de- 
mand for  world  oil  exports  has  made  this 
clear. 

There  may  not  be  a  perfectly  free  market 
in  oil;  the  fact  that  governments,  rather  than 
profit-seeking  corporations,  control  oil  pro- 
duction In  many  nations  diminishes  the  free- 
dom of  the  market.  So.  too,  does  the  fact 
that  these  governments  attempt  to  collude 
on  prices.  But  It  still  remains:  Because  there 
is  not  a  perfectly  free  market  In  oil  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  market  at  all. 

Supply  and  demand  has  not,  nor  will  It 
ever  be,  abolished  by  flat.  In  the  short  run 
there  can  indeed  be  manipulation  of  supply 
and  price  within  certain  limits.  But  these 
limits  are  set  by  the  facts  that  national 
Interests  differ,  even  among  the  OPEC  na- 
tions: that  decreases  in  production  by  some 
nations  result  in  revenue  losses  for  those 
nations;  and  that  Increases  In  price  make 
alternative  energy  sources  more  attractive. 

U.S.  imports  are  running  at  between  5  and 
6  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  over  30  per 
cent  below  1977  levels.  Domestic  production, 
conservation,  and  alternative  fuels  all  ac- 
count for  this  decline.  Recent  studies  now 
suggest  far  greater  elasticities  of  demand  for 
oil  than  were  once  assumed.  And  there  Is 
room  for  far  more  improvement  in  the 
future. 

All  of  this  is  not  without  meaning  for 
American  foreign  policy.  In  recent  years  It 
has  been  argued  that  our  policy  options  In 
the    Middle    East    have    been    closely    con- 


strained by  our  reliance  upon  Persian  Gulf 
oil;  similarly,  our  response  to  Libyan-sup- 
ported terrorism  by  our  reliance  upon  Libyan 
oil;  similarly,  our  initiatives  in  Nambia, 
Angola,  and  South  Africa  by  our  reliance 
upon  Nigerian  oil;  and  similarly,  our  policies 
in  the  Western  hemisphere  by  the  increasing 
Importance  of  Mexico  as  an  oil-exporting 
nation. 

OH  is  a  highly  tradeable  commodity,  as  the 
1974  embargo  proved.  It  Is  difficult  for  any 
one  nation  or  group  of  nations  to  cut  off  oil 
supplies  to  another  nation  and  to  retain 
business  as  usual  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
To  think,  however,  that  all  of  the  exporting 
nations  can  withhold  oil  from  tlic  Indus- 
trialized world  at  once  Is  simply  imreallstic. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  recklessness  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  or  to  Imply  that  tem- 
porary adjustments  In  the  world  market  may 
not  be  Inconvenient  or  painful  to  Americans. 
But  the  current  decline  In  world  demand  for 
oil  demonstrates  the  Importance  of  market 
forces  upon  the  commodity  of  oil.  It  suggests, 
too.  that  with  some  clarity  of  mind,  consul- 
tation with  other  oU-lmportlng  nations  and 
resoluteness  of  will  that  foreign  policy  can 
be  liberated  from  the  threat  of  the  so-called 
oil  weapon. 9 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  have 
a  number  of  housekeeping  details  to  at- 
tend to  and  before  I  do  proceed  to  their 
consideration  and  inquire  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  his  wishes  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain matters  I  have  a  statement  I  wish 
to  make. 


gan  when  he  was  the  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  of  the  Senate. 

He  is  truly  a  professional  among  driv- 
ers and  his  professionalism  was  never 
brought  to  a  higher  level  of  accomplish- 
ment and  never  better  stated  than  when 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  commercial 
television  networks  approached  Mr. 
Walker  one  day  and  said.  "Mr.  Walker,  I 
understand  that  vou  began  driving  for 
Alben  Barkley  in  the  1940's  and  that  you 
have  driven  for  a  series  of  maiority  and 
minority  leaders  since  that  time.  You 
must  have  beard  a  lot  of  top  politics 
talk  in  the  back  seat  of  your  car. "  to 
which  Wilbur  Walker  replied.  "Indeed 
I  have." 

He  said.  "Mr.  Walker,  are  you  some- 
day going  to  write  a  book?" 

Wilbur  Walker  replied,  "You  may  be 
assured  that  I  am  not, "  which  I  take  to 
be  the  mark  of  a  true  professional  and 
too  infrequently  noted  in  this  world  in 
which  we  politicians  thrive. 

Madam  President,  Wilbur  Walker  has 
a'lways  been  proud  to  be  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  him  that  we  have  been  proud  to 
have  him  to  be  part  of  this  family  and 
of  this  organization. 


WILBUR  WALKER'S  65TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment  today  to  depart  from 
budget  considerations  and  the  farm  bill 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  a  truly  sig- 
nificant occurrence:  Today  is  the  65th 
birthday  anniversary  of  Wilbur  Walker. 

Some  may  say,  "Who  is  Wilbur 
Walker?" 

I  reply.  Madam  President,  that  Wilbur 
Walker  is  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  the 
Senate  and  he  has  been  so  for  more  than 
30  years,  for  Wilbur  Walker  is  the  most 
senior  of  all  of  the  Senate  drivers. 

He  happens  to  be  the  man  who  regu- 
larly travels  with  me  in  the  automobile 
generously  assigned  by  the  Senate  as  I 
go  about  my  official  duties. 

Over  the  years  I  have  come  to  know 
Wilbur  Walker  well  and  to  know  him  as 
the  A.  J.  Foyt  of  politics.  He  is  a  modern- 
day  pony  express,  and  he  is  the  one 
member  of  my  staff  who  does  not  ever 
desert  me  or  inquire  into  my  position  on 
important  and  earth-shaking  issues. 

But,  Madam  President,  he  is  more 
than  just  a  driver.  He  is  my  conjoint- 
ment  with  the  past,  for  indeed  Wilbur 
Walker  began  his  career  as  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  as  the  assigned  driver  for 
then  Senator  Alben  Barkley  of  Kentucky 
in  1947.  Since  then  he  has  been  the 
driver  for  the  illustrious  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taf t.  Sr. ;  for  my 
predecessor  as  Republican  majority  lead- 
er. Senator  William  Knowland  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  for  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois,  the  minority  leader,  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  extraordinary  re- 
spect; and  for  Senator  Griffin  of  Michi- 


EXECurrvE  session 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  am 
prepared  at  this  time  to  consider  three 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
and  I  will  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  he  night  examine  his  calendar 
to  say  whether  or  not  v,'e  might  consider 
those  nominations  appearing  under  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and.  under 
New  Reports.  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  nominations  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  maiority  leader  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  now  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  three 
nominations  just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  various  nominations  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  Community  Services  Administration. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  three  nomi- 
nations be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Robert  P.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August  27. 
1985. 

Community  Services  Administration 
Clarence  Eugene  Hodge,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an    Assistant    Director    ot    the    Community 
Services  Administration. 

Lawronce  Y.  Goldberg,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inations were  confirmed  en  bloc. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  HECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOCNITIrN  OF  SENATORS 
BIECLE  AND  COHEN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order  that  the  Senators  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiEGLE).  and  Maine  (Mr.  Co- 
hen) each  be  recognized  in  that  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  special 
orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE     MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  two  Senators  just 
granted  special  orders  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
NEXT  SEVERAL  DAYS 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  some  point.  Madam 
President.  I  would  expect  this  week,  per- 
haps tomorrow,  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill. 

After  the  farm  bill  is  concluded,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  appropriation  bill 
this  week. 

Following  on  after  that.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  would  hope  that  the  O'Connor 
nomination  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  be  available  so  that  we  may  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  that  matter 
in  executive  session  on  Monday  next. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  O'Connor 
nomination,  it  Is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  we  will  be  in  position  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

Madam  President,  that  is  a  brief  vi- 
gnette of  the  legislative  schedule  as  I  see 
it  for  the  next  few  days. 

Other  matters  may  intervene  of  urgent 
Importance.  Other  matters,  of  course, 
will  be  dealt  with  by  unanimous  consent 
If  they  are  available  or  on  short-time 
limitations  if  they  are  reruired  for  of.her 
measures  that  are  not  very  controversial. 


INQUIRY  REGARDING  TIME-LIMITA- 
TION AGREEMENT  ON  O'CONNOR 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  might 
I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  respect  to 
a  limitation  of  time  for  debate  on  the 
nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  on 
Monday,  September  21? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  matter  is  being  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  ais'.e.  I  do  not  at  the  moment 
anticipate  any  problem,  but  I  am  not  in 
a  position  at  this  moment  to  give  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  appreciate  the  response  and  I 
will  confer  with  the  minority  leader  on 
tomorrow. 

I  have  no  further  matters  to  present 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  the  minority 
leader  if  there  is  any  further  business 
he  wishes  to  transact  this  evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  have  none. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  9 
o'clock.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  two  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen).  After  the  recognition  of  the 
two  Senators  under  special  orders,  there 
will  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  during 
which  Senators  mav  speak  for  not  more 
than  2  m'nutes  each. 

At  10  o'clock,  after  the  orders  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill.  It  is  my 
hope.  Madam  President,  that  we  can 
complete  consideration  of  the  farm  bill 
on  tomorrow. 

At  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  under  the  or- 
der previously  entered,  a  vote  will  occur, 
pur-uant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII, 
on  the  cloture  motion  filed  to  end  debate 
on  the  Johnston  amendment  to  the  De- 


partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 
An  order  has  been  entered  heretofore 
that  if  cloture  is  not  invoked  on  tomor- 
row the  bill  will  be  returned  to  the  calen- 
dar automatically. 

Madam  President,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  vote  on  the  Johnston  amendment, 
the  cloture  motion  vote,  I  hope  to  have 
a  further  annoiuicement  in  respect  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  in 
dealing  with  further  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization  bill. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:36 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day. September  16.  1981,  at  9  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  September  15,  1981: 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  the 
Repre3entative  and  Alternate  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
25th  session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Representative: 

W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Richard  T.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Roger  Kirk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Thomas  M.  Roberts,  of  Tennessee. 
Department  op  State 

John  Augustus  Bohn,  Jr..  of  California, 
for  the  ranli  of  Ambassador,  while  serving  as 
U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Sonla  Landau,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  Mem-- 
ber  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast  • 
Ing  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
March  26.  198S,  vice  Melba  PatUlo  Beals. 

R.  Kenneth  Towery.  of  Texas,  to  be  •• 
Member  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broari- 
castlng  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing March  26.  1986,  vice  Reuben  W.  Askana^" 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  15,  1981: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Robert    P.    Hunter,   of   Virginia,    to    be   a 
Member    of    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  explrlng.Au- 
gust   27.    1985.   vice   John   C.   Truesdale. 
Community  Services  Administrxtion 

Clarence  Enpene  Hodges,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  vice  Michael  T. 
Blo'iin.  resigned. 

Lawrence  Y  Goldberg,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration,  vice  Robert 
Stern  Landmann.  resigned. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
siih'ect  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
soond  to  req'-ests  to  annear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  David  G.  Buescher. 
Washington.  D.C..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Creator  of  the  universe,  God  of  all 
peoples.  Father  of  all  nations,  to  You 
we  turn  again  today. 

Without  You  there  can  be  no  good- 
ness, but  with  You  is  justice,  mercy, 
and  compassion. 

Be  with  this  House  today.  Let  Your 
Spirit  breathe  through  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  women  and  men  who 
ask  Your  guidance.  We  trust  that 
Your  presence  is  here  with  us,  creating 
and  recreating,  holding  firm  and  start- 
ing again,  dividing  and  reconciling.  We 
pray  that  all  our  consultations,  delib- 
erations, and  decisions  will  be  after 
the  image  of  Your  own  mind  and  in 
the  likeness  of  Your  just  heart. 
Breathe  where  You  will  here  and 
around  our  world  until  all  peoples  are 
one  in  Your  new  nation  of  justice, 
peace,  and  love,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chairs  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  366.  nays 
12.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
54.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  201] 
YEAS— 366 


Addabbo 

Atkinson 

Bennett 

Akaka 

Badham 

Bcreuter 

Albosla 

Bafalis 

Bethune 

Alexander 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bevill 

Anderson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bingham 

Andrews 

Barnard 

Blanchard 

Annunzio 

Barnes 

Bliley 

Anthony 

Beard 

Boggs 

Archer 

Bedell 

Boland 

Ashbrook 

Benedict 

Boiling 

Aspin 

Benjamin 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

£>organ 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

E^dwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (IN) 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 


Frenzel 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hanee 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harlnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 


Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Matlox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDadc 

McDonald 

McE^wen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 


Beilenson 
Conyers 
Edgar 
Evans  (lA) 


Staton 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Webei  (MN) 

NAYS-12 

Forsythe  Nichols 

Gejdenson  Sabo 

Jacobs  Schroeder 

Mitchell  (MD)  Walker 


Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL( 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetli 


ANSWERED  -PRESENT"— 1 
Schneider 


NOT  VOTING-54 


Applegate 

AuCoin 

Biaggi 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Craig 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Einery 

Ertel 

Pary 


Fascell 

Fish 

Fithian 

Foglietta 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Ireland 

LaPalce 

Lee 

Leland 

Long  (LA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Madigan 

D  1215 


Miller  (CA) 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Pepper 

Rhodes 

RoberU(KS) 

Roemer 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Skeen 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Williams  (MT) 

Young  (AK) 


Mr.  MINISH  and  Mr.  ECKART 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

Mr.  DYMALLY  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  9,  1981: 

H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
a  constitution  for  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
On  July  10,  1981: 


This  •bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  ttie  floor. 
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H.R.  3807.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections in  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act. 

On  July  17.  1981: 

H.R.  3520.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Aqt  to  provide  compliance  date  extensions 
for  steelmaking  facilities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  facilitate  modernization. 
On  July  27.  1981: 

H.R.  31.  An  act  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  29.  1981: 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981. 

On  August  4.  1981: 

H.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  4  through  October  10. 
1981.  as  "National  Diabetes  Week." 
On  August  6,  1981: 

H.J.  Res.  191.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  8,  1982,  as  "National  Children's 
Day." 

H.R.  4074.  An  act  to  revise  the  laws  per- 
taining to  the  Maritime  Administration. 
On  August  13.  1981: 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982:  and 

H.R.  4242.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  econom- 
ic growth  through  reduction  of  the  tax  rates 
for  individual  taxpayers,  acceleration  of 
capital  cost  recovery  of  investment  in  plant, 
equipment,  and  real  property,  and  incen- 
tives for  savings,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  14.  1981: 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  from  Octo- 
ber 4.  1981.  through  October  10.  1981.  as 
"National  Schoolbus  Safety  Week." 

H.R.  1100.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  certain  ben- 
efit programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  veterans  who  are  former  prisoners 
of  war,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  special  gold  medal  to 
Fred  Waring. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


REV.  DAVID  G.  BUESCHER 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress  a  personal  friend,  the  Rever- 
end David  Buescher,  who  is  currently 
living  in  Washington.  D.C..  but  is  a 
native  of  Missouri  and  former  resident 
of  Hannibal.  Mo.,  my  hometown. 


Father  Buescher.  a  longtime  friend 
is  currently  attending  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washington  studying  for  his 
doctorate  in  theology.  He  is  originally 
from  Washington.  Mo.,  having  attend- 
ed college  at  Cardinal  Glennon  Col- 
lege in  St.  Louis  and  then  received  his 
M.A.  degree  from  Catholic  University 
in  Washington  D.C..  in  1971.  Father 
Buescher  was  assigned  in  my  home- 
town of  Hannibal.  Mo.,  from  1971  to 
1977.  During  his  years  in  Hannibal. 
Father  Buescher  showed  great  dedica- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  young  men  for 
the  priesthood  at  St.  Thomas  Semi- 
nary, and  served  my  parish  as  a  part- 
time  assistant. 

Again.  Father  David.  I  welcome  you. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDIA.  CHRIS- 
TOPHER. EZRA,  VERMILLION, 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia. 
Christopher.  Ezra.  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
ask  unauiimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  SHELDON 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  public  servants  died 
last  Friday  morning.  I  went  to  his  me- 
morial service  today  at  Fort  Myer. 

I  wish  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  a  special  order  on  the  29th  of 
September,  if  the  House  meets  on  that 
day.  in  order  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  a 
fine  public  servant.  Charles  Sheldon, 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
AND  PRODUCTION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  E:nergy  Research  and 
Production  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  meeting  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
take  testimony  from  witnesses  on  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  There  will  be  no 
votes  and  no  markup  of  legislation. 
This  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  FROM  FUR- 
THER CONSIDERATION  OF  EX- 
ECUTIVE COMMUNICATION  NO. 
2019  AND  RE-REFERRAL  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS       AND       TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive communication  No.  2019  and 
that  it  be  re-referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  325. 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow,  or  any  day  thereafter,  to 
consider  in  the  House.  House  Joint 
Resolution  325.  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  a 
1 -month  period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  couple  of  questions 
with  regard  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

I  simply  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee  the  nature  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  Are  the  fig- 
ures that  are  within  the  continuing 
resolution  going  to  stay  below  the 
budget  figures  previously  passed  by 
this  House? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  they  are.  May  I  point  out. 
certain  other  facts  that  might  be  of  in- 
terest, too.  The  resolution  has  a  dura- 
tion of  1  month.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  unless  we  do  get  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  signed  by  the  1st 
of  October,  under  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Government  activi- 
ties must  cease. 

This  resolution  is  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  CoNTEi  and  myself.  The  bill 
covers  8  of  the  13  appropriations  bills. 
The  five  bills  that  we  have  not  includ- 
ed in  this  resolution  we  passed  in  July 
prior  to  the  August  recess. 

Hopefully  we  will  get  those  bills  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President.  The  rates  contained  in 
this  resolution  are  restrictive  and  the 
concept  is  based  on  the  traditional 
continuing  resolution  used  each  year 
before  the  Budget  Act  was  fully  imple- 
mented. The  rates  are  based  on  where 
the  individual  bills  are  at  midnight  on 
September  30.  So  it  is  altogether  in 
line  with  what  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time  in  an  effort  to  hold 
spending  down  and  provide  for  the  or- 
derly operations  of  Government  that 
might  otherwise  be  jeopardized  with 
this  October  1  date. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand, 
the  continuing  resolution  would  not 
mandate  any  spending  which  would  go 
over  and  above  what  is  in  the  budget 
language. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  whether  or  not 
the  restrictive  amendments  that  are  in 
a  number  of  appropriations  bills  that 
are  now  a  part  of  law  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  continues  exactly 
as  it  is  for  the  30-day  period. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for 
the  figures  that  are  within  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  with  regard  to 
spending  levels. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Under  section  101(a)  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  Commerce, 
State,  District  of  Columbia.  HHS,  Mili- 
tary Construction,  and  Transporta- 
tion, if  passed  by  the  House,  it  will  be 
the  House  or  the  current  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower.  If  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  House  or  Senate  rate, 
whichever  is  lower. 

Section  101(b)  will  take  care  of  De- 
fense and  Foreign  Aid.  That  will  be  at 
the  budget  or  the  current  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

Section  101(c)  is  the  legislative,  and 
that  will  be  under  the  House  reported 
rate. 

Not  covered  in  the  bill,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  will  be  Agriculture,  Energy, 
Water,  HUD,  Interior,  and  Treasury. 


They  all  passed  before  the  August 
recess. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  since  HHS  is  going  to  be  a 
part  of  this  particular  appropriation, 
all  of  the  amendments  such  as  abor- 
tion amendments,  prayer  amend- 
ments, all  of  those  things  that  are  cur- 
rently in  law,  would  be  protected 
under  this  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  because  we  are  op- 
erating under  the  current  level,  and 
that  language  was  included  in  last 
year's  bill.  So  they  would  be  included 
now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


we  may  just  have  to  cut  social  security 
benefits.  Later,  a  Republican  leader 
agreed  with  this  assessment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  before 
these  gentlemen  quickly  rush  in  to  cut 
social  security  benefits  for  our  senior 
citizens,  that  they  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  4460,  which  has  just  been 
introduced,  that  will  repeal  the  $11 
billion  gift  we  gave  to  oil  producers  in 
this  country.  Surely,  we  cannot  equate 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  with  the 
increased  profits  of  oil  producers. 

So,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large,  I  hope— and  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood—that up  to  this  point  the 
Democratic  Party  is  not  advocating 
the  cuts  of  benefits  for  those  imder 
social  security  today,  and  I  hope  they 
never  will. 


RETIREMENT    OF    WASHINGTON 

POST    REPORTER    RICHARD    L. 

LYONS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  retirement  of  Washington  Post  re- 
porter Richard  L.  Lyons  after  34  years 
of  covering  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

For  almost  20  of  these  years,  Dick 
covered  all  major  bills  which  came 
across  this  floor,  including  the  land- 
mark civil  rights  bills  of  the  mid-1960's 
and  the  Great  Society  measures  of 
President  Johnson. 

He  is  luiown  for  his  crisp,  readable 
style  and  his  ability  to  make  even  the 
most  complex  of  issues  understand- 
able. 

D  1230 

In  recent  years  Dick  has  called  upon 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  House  and 
Congress  to  write  a  daily  column  on 
congressional  activities  which  has 
brought  to  the  public  attention  many 
bills,  issues,  and  inside  developments 
not  routinely  covered  by  the  press. 
Dick's  long  journalistic  career  has 
been  known  for  accuracy  and  clarity  in 
reporting  often  complex  events. 

I  know  all  of  us  want  to  wish  him 
and  his  wife,  Shirley  Elder  Lyons,  a 
happy  retirement  in  the  beautiful  hills 
of  New  Hampshire. 


CUT        OIL       PRODUCER        GIFT 

BEFORE       SOCIAL       SECURITY 

BENEFITS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  as  I  watched  the  television 
news,  I  saw  one  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues leaving  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  and  he  indicated  in  his  state- 
ment that  he  made  for  the  news  that 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  EXPERIMENTAL 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  ON 
OVERSIGHT 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
think  back  to  our  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  civic  textbooks,  we  will  recall 
that  they  taught  us  that  a  good  Con- 
gress is  one  that  passes  a  great  deal  of 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  those  text- 
books are  still  teaching  our  children 
and  other  children  that  very  thing.  It 
is  time  that  we  spend  more  time  inves- 
tigating and  overseeing  than  lawmak- 
ing. It  is  time  we  spend  more  time 
making  old  laws  work  than  making 
new  laws.  I  know  many  Members 
share  this.  The  feeling  comes  from 
many  Members  of  both  parties,  vari- 
ous ideologies. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
to  create  an  experimental  demonstra- 
tion project  on  oversight  which  would 
set  a  21 -day  legislative  moratorium  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  It 
would  be  set  by  the  Speaker  for  3  con- 
secutive weeks,  during  which  time  all 
legislation,  markups,  floor  action, 
would  be  halted.  The  Speaker,  of 
course,  would  be  able  to  grant  waivers 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

If  successful,  I  will  move  for  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  House  rules  to 
embody  this  permanently  into  the 
processes. 

There  has  already  been  great  inter- 
est in  this  resolution  from  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers' support  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MiNiSH).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  expired. 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  SECOND 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  September  15,  the 
day  by  which  the  Congress  is  supposed 
to  have  completed  action  on  the 
second  budget  resolution.  I  rise  to 
inform  my  colleagues  as  to  the  status 
of  that  resolution. 

In  August,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee invited  the  chief  administration 
spokesmen  to  present  their  revised 
plans  for  fiscal  1982  to  the  committee 
as  soon  as  possible  in  September  so 
that  we  could  move  ahead  with  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Stockman  agreed  to  testify  on 
September  9.  Later  he  canceled  that 
appearance  because  the  administra- 
tion was  changing  its  program  and 
asked  to  be  rescheduled  on  September 
14.  Then  he  canceled  that  date  and 
asked  to  come  on  the  16th. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Stockman  canceled 
that  appearance  and  asked  to  be  heard 
by  the  committee  on  September  22  or 
later.  Secretary  Regan  and  others 
have  basically  bowed  to  Mr.  Stock- 
man's timetable  and  have  repeatedly 
asked  to  be  rescheduled. 

So  at  this  point,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  anticipates  that  the  admin- 
istration will  testify  September  24.  We 
hope  that  by  that  time  the  administra- 
tion will  know  what  its  plans  are  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  Until  then  we  cannot  seriously 
consider  what  actions  are  needed  to 
straighten  out  our  problems. 

Obviously,  the  committee  will  be 
unable  to  conform  to  the  timetable  set 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

But  we  recognize  that  the  financial 
community  wants  certainty  and  specif- 
ics on  budget  deficits,  where  revenue 
increases  will  occur  if  at  all,  what  spe- 
cific new  spending  cuts  will  be  recom- 
mended, et  cetera.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  be  ready  to  hear  these  spe- 
cifics whenever  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  ready. 


INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  farmer  chooses  his  vocation 
knowing  full  well  the  rislcs  involved. 
He  knows  he  will  always  face  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  drought,  animal  dis- 
ease, insect  infestations,  and  any  other 
surprises  that  Nature  can  cook  up. 

However,  he  cannot  know  that  his 
own  Federal  Government  will  make 
his  daily  struggle  even  harder.  He 
caruiot  know  that  an  administration's 
almost  passive  approach  to  high  inter- 
est rates  will  send  him  to  town  looking 
for  another  job. 

We  are  failing  the  American  farmer, 
the  prime  source  of  this  country's  food 
supply.  We  are  allowing  him  to  smoth- 
er beneath  economic  conditions  he  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with. 

While  high  interest  rates  have  virtu- 
ally eliminated  the  potential  for  pro- 


duction loans  for  farm  capital  im- 
provements, the  same  high  interest 
rates  have  been  identified  as  a  direct 
cause  of  depressed  farm  commodity 
prices. 

Not  only  does  the  farmer  find 
money  on  credit  scarce,  but  he  cannot 
make  money  on  the  market  either. 
Rising  production  costs  and  an  inabil- 
ity to  borrow  also  puts  the  squeeze  on 
money  available  to  pay  off  outstand- 
ing loans. 

Where  does  the  American  farmer  go 
for  help?  I  can  tell  you  that  in  my  dis- 
trict in  southwest  Oklahoma,  help  is 
running  out.  Lately,  he  has  been  sell- 
ing the  family  farm. 


PARTS  OF  TAX  CUT  SHOULD  BE 
DEFERRED  TO  SAVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  despite  the  enactment 
of  the  President's  economic  policy, 
Americans  persist  in  their  preference 
for  a  balanced  budget  over  a  tax  cut. 
Wall  Street  has  to  date  refused  to 
accept  budgetary  gimmickry  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  balanced  budget. 

The  best  hope  for  lower  interest 
rates  is  to  defer  parts  of  the  tax  cut 
until  the  budget  is  balanced.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  have  project- 
ed a  revenue  loss  through  1986  of  a 
staggering  $748.9  billion  from  the  tax 
cut.  By  deferring  parts  of  the  tax  cuts 
until  the  budget  is  balanced,  we  can 
quiet  the  efforts  to  cut  social  security. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  IN  URBAN 
AREAS  MUST  BE  SAVED 

(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  environmental 
protection  issues,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  the  policies 
that  have  been  pursued  by  the  Interi- 
or Secretary  James  Watt  have  been  of 
deep  concern  to  me.  The  Secretary's 
actions  have  the  potential  to  cause  ir- 
revocable harm  to  our  precious  natu- 
ral treasures. 

Our  Nation's  wilderness  areas,  parks, 
and  refuges  ought  to  be  managed  to 
protect  the  qualities  and  purposes  for 
which  they  were  expressly  created.  In- 
stead, it  appears  that  the  Secretary  in- 
tends to  overemphasize  short-term 
economic  goals. 

He  has  not  attempted  to  achieve  a 
realistic  balance  between  the  need  for 
conservation  and  energy  exploration 
and  development.  Our  natural  re- 
sources need  to  be  managed  so  that 
they  can  produce  public  benefits  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  constituents  who  are  appalled  by 


the  Secretary's  actions.  They  feel  that 
his  imposition  of  a  complete  moratori- 
um on  the  acquisition  of  additional  na- 
tional parkland,  and  his  actions  to  ex- 
pedite oil  and  gas  development  on 
refuge  lands,  for  example,  will  inevita- 
bly result  in  the  degradation  of  our 
natural  heritage.  He  does  not  appear 
to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  laws  governing  our  wilderness 
areas. 

As  the  Representative  of  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  States  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  Secretary's  proposal 
that  Congress  deauthorize  certain  na- 
tional parks  in  urban  areas.  He  has 
proposed  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments be  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parks  in  metropolitan 
areas.  As  you  are  all  aware,  the  nation- 
al park  idea  was  brought  to  our  urban 
areas  for  the  express  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  parks  to  the  people.  Visitation 
to  the  national  paries  has  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  decade. 

The  Secretary  has  proposed  to 
deauthorize  the  Gateway  National 
Park.  The  Gateway  National  Park,  a 
26,000-acre  recreation  area  which 
stretches  across  the  entrance  of  the 
New  York  Harbor  from  Sandy  Hook, 
N.J.,  to  Jamaica  Bay  in  Queens,  has 
over  10  million  visitors  per  year. 

According  to  State  and  local  political 
leaders,  as  well  as  officials  of  the  park 
itself,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  for 
New  York  State.  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  City  to  assume  the  park's  $8.4 
million  annual  operating  costs.  The 
$300  million,  20-year  development  plan 
that  was  approved  2  years  ago  will  be 
impossible  to  implement.  In  essence, 
the  Secretary  will  force  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  residents  to  either 
assume  more  costs  or  see  vital  services 
deteriorate. 

I  pledge  to  work  on  behalf  of  our  na- 
tional parks.  Let  us  remember  that 
historically  this  has  not  been  a  parti- 
san issue. 


September  15,  1981 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  MADE  A 
COMMITMENT  TO  OUR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  fbr  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
was  in  my  district  in  Florida  in  a  meet- 
ing of  senior  citizens  when  someone 
rushed  in  and  said,  "They  have  just  re- 
ported on  the  news  that  the  President 
will  cut  social  security." 

There  was  alarm,  there  was  anger, 
and  there  was  fear.  I  thought  it  was 
interesting  because  so  many  of  the 
seniors  thought  that  they  had  a  com- 
mitment from  this  administration  not 
to  cut  social  security. 

Now,  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that 
we  need  to  stabilize  that  system.  We 
need  to  make  adjustments,  but  it  is  up 
to  this  body,  the  Congress,  to  make 
known  the  commitment  that  we  will 


not  cut  social  security,  to  take  away 
that  fear,  and  remind  the  administra- 
tion that  the  American  public  did 
agree,  when  the  President  said  to  the 
air  traffic  controllers,  "You  signed  a 
commitment,  you  must  live  up  to  your 
commitment." 

We  in  the  Government  made  a  com- 
mitment to  our  senior  citizens.  We 
must  live  up  to  that  conmiitment.  It  is 
that  kind  of  response  the  American 
public  wants  to  see. 


the  Government  to  sell  the  forfeited 
sugar  at  a  net  profit  of  $67  million. 
Sugar  has  made  money  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  lost  it.  And  anyone  who 
maintains  the  contrary  simply  does 
not  have  the  facts. 


CONGRESS  MUST  HAVE  COUR- 
AGE TO  TREAT  SUGAR  INDUS- 
TRY FAIRLY 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
1981  farm  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  in  this  body  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  very  tough  deci- 
sions. We  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  courage  to 
treat  the  sugar  industry  fairly. 

Sugar  is,  whether  some  of  us  like  it 
or  not,  a  major  U.S.  agricultural  crop. 
In  fact,  it  ranks  fifth  in  the  number  of 
tons  produced.  Sugar  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  food  energy;  sugar  is  the 
most  efficient  producer  of  calories  per 
acre  of  any  crop  in  the  United  States. 
The  sugar  industry  employs  over 
100,000  Americans;  the  domestic  in- 
dustry contributes  over  $3  billion  to 
the  GNP  and  pays  over  $600  million 
annually  in  taxes. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is  a 
major  U.S.  agricultural  crop,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  major  sugar- 
producing  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
no  sugar  legislation.  The  sad  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  sugar  is  an  orphan 
in  our  agricultural  family.  It  is  time 
that  we  correct  this  wrong  and  begin 
to  treat  the  sugar  industry  fairly. 

While  there  are  those  who  say  that 
the  sugar  provisions  in  the  farm  bill 
will  cost  the  American  consumer  $2.2 
billion  annually,  the  facts  of  this  case 
tell  a  different  story.  And,  the  facts 
are  very  simple:  the  nonrecourse  loan 
provisions  for  sugar  will  not  cost  the 
people  the  billions  of  dollars  often 
cited  by  opponents  of  sugar  legisla- 
tion. Nor  will  these  provisions  burden 
the  Government  with  more  debt. 
Properly  administered,  this  loan  pro- 
gram will  keep  farms  from  going  out 
of  business  when  the  price  of  sugar 
drops  through  the  floor.  This  loan 
program  will  guarantee  that  we  have  a 
vital  and  healthy  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. It  is  simply  a  price  stabiliza- 
tion program.  There  are  no  quotas. 
There  are  no  set-aside  programs. 
There  are  no  Government  payments 
under  the  sugar  provisions  of  the  farm 
bill. 

Sugar  has  never  cost  the  Govern- 
ment the  money  some  claim  it  has.  In 
1977  and  1978,  we  did  have  a  limited 
loan  program  for  sugar.  Minor  forfeit- 
ures did  take  place.  And  price  recov- 
eries since  1979  and  1980  have  allowed 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  IS  NOT 
A  POOR  RELATIVE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  quotes 
President  Reagan  as  defending  his 
proposal  to  cut  only  $2  billion  from 
the  fiscal  year  1982  defense  budget 
while  cutting  $15  billion  or  more  from 
social  and  human  needs  by  saying  that 
"defense  has  been  a  poor  relative"  in 
recent  years. 

This  statement  aroused  my  curiosi- 
ty, to  put  it  mildly,  so  I  asked  my  staff 
to  get  me  the  figures  on  military 
spending  outlays  in  each  of  the  post- 
Vietnam  years,  1974  through  1982. 
Those  figures,  supplied  by  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  add  up  to  an 
astounding  $1,610  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,460  billion  in  outlays 
for  the  9-year  period.  In  this  same  9- 
year  period,  defense  outlays  took  an 
average  of  25  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  they  took  between  5 
and  6  percent  of  the  entire  GNP  in 
each  of  those  years. 

If  those  huge  expenditures  made  the 
Defense  Department  a  poor  relative,  it 
is  only  in  comparison  with  the  even 
larger  sums  that  the  President  pro- 
poses to  spend  on  the  military,  which 
in  the  next  5  years  alone  would  double 
the  military  spending  of  the  last  9 
years.  Some  poverty. 


cial  interests,  is  what  has  caused  the 
havoc  in  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time,  if  the 
Republican  administration  really 
wants  to  balance  its  budget,  to  take 
some  of  those  revenues  back.  If  not, 
then  all  their  claims  about  wanting  to 
balance  the  budget  are  a  sham  and  a 
charade. 


D  1245 

SPECIAL  INTERESTS  PARTICI- 
PATE TOO  HEAVILY  IN  TAX 
CUT 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Reagan  administration's 
game  plan  for  reviving  the  economy  by 
increasing  defense  expenditures,  cut- 
ting taxes,  and  balancing  the  budget 
simply  is  not  working.  What  I  find  re- 
markable in  all  of  this  is  that  the 
President  is  making  recommendations 
for  tinkering  with  his  game  plan  in  all 
respects  except  one. 

He  complained  when  he  signed  the 
tax  bill  that  the  Congress  gave  him 
more  than  he  wanted,  and  yet  no- 
where do  we  hear  President  Reagan 
now  saying  that  the  tax  cut  was  too 
large. 

Let  us  now  take  back  some  of  that 
special-interest  giveaway  that  the  Con- 
gress adopted  at  the  end  of  July  at  the 
President's  urging.  That  $746  billion 
tax  cut,  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  the  spe- 


PARRIS  FIGHTS  TO  REMOVE 
PAY  CAP  FOR  SENIOR  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  testified  before  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  the  critical  problem  of 
the  pay  cap  on  the  salaries  of  our 
senior  career  employees. 

Since  1979,  the  salaries  of  our  top 
Government  officials  have  been  frozen 
creating  a  situation  where  executives 
in  the  top  seven  civil  service  categories 
are  now  getting  the  same  pay.  The  re- 
sulting low  employee  morale  and  lack 
of  incentive  is  having  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Firms  in  the  private  sector  can  offer 
three  times  the  salary  Federal  employ- 
ees are  receiving  and  these  firms  do 
not  have  to  invest  in  costly  training 
programs.  Within  the  last  3  years,  re- 
tirement of  the  highest  ranking  em- 
ployees, aged  55  to  59.  has  risen  from 
18.2  to  95  percent.  Executive  turnover 
has  increased  at  such  an  alarming  rate 
that  9  out  of  10  top  career  officials  are 
retiring  as  soon  as  they  become  eligi- 
ble. 

Due  to  the  pay  cap,  our  Government 
is  no  longer  able  to  retain  its  top 
people  or  attract  qualified  people  from 
the  private  sector  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  top  ranks. 

The  cap  on  senior  salaries  is  having 
an  impact  on  the  lower  ranks  of  civil 
servants  as  well.  Since  our  top  people 
have  very  little  mobility,  transfers  are 
refused  that  would  otherwise  move  top 
people  to  where  they  are  needed  the 
most.  This  lack  of  mobility,  in  addition 
to  low  morale  and  lack  of  incentives, 
has  produced  a  situation  where  our 
best  young  executives,  aged  35  to  45. 
are  among  the  most  likely  to  resign. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
now  in  the  interest  of  effective  Gov- 
ernment and  remove  the  cap  on  execu- 
tive salaries  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


OIL  PRICE  DECONTROL 
VINDICATED,  SAYS  OHIO  PAPER 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  day  after  the  Soviet  Union  dou- 
bled its  price  for  domestic  gasoline  by 
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executive  order,  I  am  pleased  to  share 
an  editorial  from  this  morning's  Co- 
lumbus Citizen-Journal,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  which  recognizes 
the  wisdom  of  U.S.  oil  price  decontrol. 
Entitled  "Decontrol  Gains,"  it  reads: 

Remember  the  handwringing  when  the 
Reagan  administration  announced  the  end 
of  oil  price  controls  last  January? 

Doomsayers  predicted  the  oil  companies 
would  rob  consumers  blind,  the  economy 
would  suffer  another  debilitating  round  of 
inflation  and  the  whole  thing  would  have 
little  effect  on  oil  exploration  or  oil  imports. 

They  were  wrong  on  all  counts.  After  an 
initial  round  of  increases,  gasoline  prices  are 
back  about  where  they  were.  The  inflation 
rate  is  slower  this  year.  Oil  exploration  has 
accelerated  sharply.  Oil  imports  are  down 
20  percent. 

It's  a  good  example  of  marketplace  effi- 
ciency. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  who  worked  to 
achieve  energy  price  decontrol  in  the 
face  of  some  doubt  and  criticism,  I  am 
naturally  pleased  at  this  development 
and  applaud  President  Reagan  for  his 
political  courage  and  economic  good 
sense. 


of  the  tax  cuts  and  other  programs 
take  effect. 


September  15,  1981 


GIVE  IT  A  CHANCE— IT'LL  WORK 
(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  put  this  whole,  critical 
discussion  of  the  economic  recovery 
program  on  a  more  human  level. 

Let  us  say  my  cheerful  Uncle  Sam 
had  been  overeating,  drinking  too 
much,  chain  smoking,  and  loafing 
around  for  25  years  or  so.  He  is  obese, 
flabby,  his  heart  is  weak,  and  he  is 
easily  winded. 

Then  one  day.  say  last  July,  the 
Doctor  says,  "Sam,  you've  got  to  shape 
up  or  die." 

Uncle  Sam  takes  the  doctor's  advice 
and  signs  up  for  physical  fitness  class- 
es at  the  local  gym.  Classes  start  Octo- 
ber 1. 

In  the  meantime.  Uncle  Sam's  neigh- 
bors are  laughing  at  him  and  telling 
him  his  physical  fitness  program  is  not 
working.  "You're  still  fat  and  out  of 
shape,"  they  say. 

But,  Uncle  Sam  responds,  "For 
Pete's  sake,  the  program  hasn't  even 
started  yet.  Besides,  it  took  me  25 
years  to  get  this  way.  It'll  take  awhile 
to  get  back  in  shape." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  analogy 
sums  up  the  lack  of  understanding  and 
critical  reviews  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts 
passed  by  this  Congress  earlier  this 
year.  Yes,  interest  rates  are  still  high, 
we  are  still  fat  and  flabby. 

But.  as  Uncle  Sam  told  his  scornful 
neighbors,  "For  Pete's  sake,  the  pro- 
gram hasn't  even  started  yet." 

What  we  have  done  thus  far  is  the 
equivalent  of  Uncle  Sam  signing  up 
for  the  physical  fitness  class  which 
doesn't  start  until  October  1,  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year  when  portions 


FORD  MUSEUM  DEDICATION 
CLIMAXES  GRAND  RAPIDS 
CELEBRATION 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
great  pride  concerning  the  core  city  of 
my  district.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a 
city  of  about  a  200,000  population, 
with  a  metropolitan  area  population 
of  375,000  or  400.000. 

This  week  Grand  Rapids  embarked 
on  a  so-called  Celebration  on  the 
Grand,  the  Grand  River  running  right 
through  the  city.  There  will  be  the 
dedication  of  the  Jerry  Ford  Museum, 
climaxing  a  full  week's  activities. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  President 
there.  We  will  have  the  President,  the 
past  President.  Mr.  Ford,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  we  will  have  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Many  others,  including 
many  celebrities  from  other  countries 
will  also  be  there— Giscard  d'Estaing, 
Pierre  Trudeau,  the  Premier  of 
Canada,  Lopez  Portillo,  President  of 
Mexico,  and  others.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
great  celebration. 

This  is  the  third  time  this  city  has 
been  designated  an  "All-American 
City."  This  entire  program  has  been 
accomplished  by  all  the  various  local 
units  getting  together— organized 
labor,  management,  downtown  com- 
mittees, and  so  forth.  Right  now  we 
have  $250  million  worth  of  construc- 
tion going  on  in  the  downtown  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  through  pri- 
vate cooperative  efforts  done  much  to 
lick  the  big  city  problems,  and  the 
bigger  cities  could  well  take  a  look  at 
Grand  Rapids. 


BIG  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  at  home  are  very  much 
concerned  about  America's  21-percent 
interest  rate.  That  is  their  prime  con- 
cern, a  21 -percent  interest  rate. 

Here  in  the  House  we  know  what 
causes  it.  Last  year  the  Democrats 
who  controlled  the  House  passed  a 
budget  that  totaled  $634  billion.  Right 
now  we  are  talking  about  a  $725  billion 
budget  just  1  year  later. 

Congress  is  overspending,  and  con- 
tinues its  overspending.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  how  it  works  out.  Every 
week  the  Government  spends  $8  bil- 
lion to  finance  the  debt  and  pay  the 
interest.  Every  week  it  also  takes  $16 
billion  to  operate  the  Government. 
That  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment every  week  takes  $24  billion  out 


of  the  economy.  So  when  the  hard- 
pressed  private  sector  goes  into  the 
money  market  for  its  operating  funds, 
private  business  has  to  pay  21  percent 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  simply 
got  to  cut  its  spending. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  RUGBY  TEAM 
SHOULD  NOT  PLAY 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  this  body  that  the 
national  rugby  team  of  South  Africa 
should  not  play  in  this  country. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
join  me  in  this  expression  of  outrage 
at  the  viciousness  of  South  African 
apartheid.  We  must  send  a  message  to 
the  world  that  we  in  the  United  States 
clearly  understand  that  apartheid  is  a 
political  frankenstein  created  by  a  de- 
ranged society  that  nurtures  racial 
hatred  as  part  of  its  national  con- 
sciousness. We  must  not  throw  open 
our  doors  to  those  who  would  repre- 
sent fascism. 

Some  might  respond  by  saying  that 
politics  should  be  kept  out  of  sports. 
But  I  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  thdt  the 
Springboks  is  the  national  team  of 
South  Africa,  and  that  the  South  Afri- 
C£ui  sports  council  is  a  quasi-govern- 
mental body. 

And  let  me  quickly  remind  this  body, 
that  on  January  24,  1980,  by  a  vote  of 
386  to  12,  this  House  voted  to  with- 
draw American  participation  from  the 
summer  Olympics  in  response  to  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  in  less 
than  3  years,  the  Olympics  will  be  con- 
vened in  the  United  States  in  Los  An- 
geles. It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  na- 
tional embarrassment  if  we  gave  the 
Olympics  and  half  the  world  did  not 
come. 


NEW  BOOK  RELEASE  BRINGS 
SUBJECT  OF  GAS  WARFARE  TO 
THE  FOREFRONT 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asjced 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  nightmarish  story 
that  has  played  across  the  wire  serv- 
ices in  this  city  and  at  the  U.N.  over 
the  last  3  days  that  I  think  should 
have  the  total  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body  and  every  staffer  interested  in 
humanity.  A  book  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished called  "Yellow  Rain."  The  sub- 
ject is  toxic  chemical  weapons  and  the 
use  of  Doison  gas  against  innocent 
tribal  people  by  the  Soviet  military. 
We  have  some  familiarity  with  poison 
gas  in  my  own  family  because  my 
father   was   gassed   several    times   in 
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World  War  I  and  received  two  Purple 
Hearts  for  injuries  sustained.  It  is  not 
a  terror  weapon  of  the  past. 

It  appears  we  now  have  proof  of 
poison  gas  being  used  in  Afghanistan, 
Cambodia,  and  in  Laos  against  the 
Muong  people,  the  Meo  tribesmen. 
There  are  reports  in  this  book  also 
about  the  use  of  gas  in  the  Yemen 
Civil  War  of  1967  where  leftists  united 
with  the  Egyptians  and  Russians  to 
tear  apart  a  small  nation  on  the  Arabi- 
an Peninsula. 

There  is  a  great  historical  miscon- 
ception in  our  country  that  poison  gas 
was  not  used  in  World  War  II.  Incor- 
rect. The  Fascists  under  Mussolini 
used  gas  to  kill  in  Ethiopia,  and  Adolf 
Hitler  used  "Cyclone  B "  gas  to  kill  a 
large  percentage  of  the  6,000.000  Jews 
who  were  murdered  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  there  is  any 
truth  or  substance  to  Secretary  Alex- 
ander Haig's  press  conference  on 
Soviet  use  of  toxic  poisons  then  it 
should  be  the  major  issue  before  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  sign  a  letter  urging 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi).  to  hold  extensive  hearings  as 
soon  as  possible  on  this  affront  to  civi- 
lization and  human  decency. 


Hawkins)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, (H.  Con.  Res.  153)  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  386,  nays 
16,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  202] 
YEAS— 386 


QUARTERLY    REPORT   ON   EAST- 
WEST  TRADE— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE       PRESIDENT        OF       THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Minisk)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the   United  States;   which   was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  411(c)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2441),  I  herewith  transmit  the 
quarterly  report  on  East-West  Trade 
covering  the  first  quarter  of  1981. 

The  report  discusses  United  States 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Eastern  European  countries. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The   White   House,   September   15, 
1981. 


AUTHORIZING  A  BUST  OR 
STATUE  OP  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR.,  TO  BE  PLACED  IN 
THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  unfinished  business  is  the  ques- 
tion of  suspending  the  rules  and  agree- 
ing to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  153)  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  on  Monday. 
September  14.  1981. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from   California  (Mr. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Rudd. 
Mr,  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Mica  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  PoglietU  with  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr,  Pithian. 
Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Leiand  with  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  202,  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  Hou.>e  Concurrent  Resolution  153, 
authorizing  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  statue  for  the  U.S.  Capitol,  I  was 
necessarily  off  the  House  floor.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  202,  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  153,  authoriz- 
ing a  bust  or  statue  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol.  I 
was  meeting  with  a  group  of  constitu- 
ents at  a  place  in  the  Capitol  where  I 
could  not  hear  the  bells  announcing 
the  vote  and  I  could  not  be  present  in 
the  Chamber.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


D  1315 

CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 
4034.      HOUSING      AND      URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION 

ACT,  1982 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1981.  I  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4034) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
September  11,  1981.) 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    am    pleased    with    the    agreement 


reached  by  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  con- 
ference agreement  is  about  $2.5  billion 
below  the  budget  estimate  and  about 
$2  billion  below  the  amount  which  was 
passed  by  the  House.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  that  portion  of  the  HUD 
bill  pertaining  to  the  funding  level  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  Whitten,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. Mr.  CoNTE.  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  BoLAND,  and  the  able  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Green.  All  of  the  conferees  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  quick  action 
in  resolving  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  and  their  com- 
mitment to  provide  ai^^dequate  level 
of  benefits  and  services  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  the  agreement  reached  with  the 
other  body  pertaining  to  the  veterans' 
hospital  and  health  care  program.  I 
note  that  the  conference  agreement 
has  restored  approximately 

$330,054,000  and  5.181  staff  years  of 
the  budget  reductions  proposed  by  the 
I*resident  in  his  budget  request  of 
March  10. 

This  restoration  carries  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  is  consistent 
with  the  agreement  reached  with  the 
administration  under  Gramm-Latta. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$1,716,000  to  treat  200  additional  pa- 
tients in  community  nursing  homes. 

The  Appropriations  Committees 
have  taken  note  of  the  critical  nursing 
shortage  in  VA  hospitals  and  have  in- 
cluded $4  million  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Roberts'  scholarship  pro- 
gram signed  into  law  last  year.  Ap- 
proximately 800  to  1,000  beds  are  now 
closed  in  VA  hospitals  because  of  a 
lack  of  nurses. 

The  conference  agreement  denied 
$4,692,000  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  garage  and  parking  facili- 
ties. It  should  be  noted  however,  that 
in  denying  this  request,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion should  continue  to  fund  such 
maintenance,  construction,  and  oper- 
ational expenses  from  existing  re- 
sources. If  the  deletion  of  the 
$4,692,000  from  the  conference  agree- 
ment adversely  impacts  on  the  agency 
in  any  way  in  the  construction  of  ga- 
rages and  parking  facilities,  the  Ad- 
ministrator can  request  the  funds  in  a 
future  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  com- 
ment on  one  item  of  the  conference 
agreement  that  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  worked  out  their  differences 
on  the  cost  savings  related  to  veterans' 
benefits  and  services  as  contained  in 


H.R.  3982.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981.  The  two  com- 
mittees agreed  to  the  cuts  in  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  reconciliation 
instructions  totaling  $110  million  in 
budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Although  our  committee  had  recom- 
mended that  both  flight  training  and 
correspondence  training  under  the  GI 
bill  be  terminated  effective  October  1. 
1981.  in  working  out  our  differences 
with  the  other  body  it  was  agreed  that 
the  correspondence  training  program 
would  be  continued  and  that  the  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  after  September  30 
would  be  reduced  from  70  percent  to 
55  percent  of  the  established  charge 
which  the  institution  requires  nonvet- 
erans  to  pay  for  the  course  being 
taken.  This  notwithstanding,  the  con- 
ference agreement  now  before  us  pur- 
ports to  reduce  the  readjustment  ben- 
efit account  by  an  amount  produced 
by  elimination  of  all  new  GI  bill  en- 
rollments in  correspondence  training 
after  September  30th. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  personally 
supported  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  terminate  both  the 
flight  and  correspondence  training 
programs,  I  do  not  support  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  on  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  bill  that  would 
seem  to  ignore  the  decision  made  by 
the  authorizing  committees  on  this 
issue.  Section  1786  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  clearly  establishes  that 
any  eligible  veteran  "who  enters  into 
an  enrollment  agreement  to  pursue  a 
program  of  education  exclusively  by 
correspondence  shall  be  paid  an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  computed 
at  the  rate  of  55  percent  of  the  estab- 
lished charge  which  the  institution  re- 
quires nonveterans  to  pay  for  the 
course  or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligi- 
ble veteran.  •  •  *."  Section  1652(a)(1) 
clearly  establishes  the  eligibility  crite- 
ria for  such  veteran  to  be  paid  for  edu- 
cation programs  pursued  under  chap- 
ters 34  and  36.  Section  1661(a)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  states  that 
such  veteran  "shall  be  entitled"  to 
education  assistance  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  up  to  45  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  cite  these 
provisions  of  law  is  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  the  education 
benefit  paid  for  veterans  enrolled  in  a 
correspondence  training  program  is  an 
entitlement  under  title  38.  It  is  not  dis- 
cretionary, as  are  some  other  VA  pro- 
grams. If  a  veteran  meets  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  regarding  service 
under  these  provisions  of  law,  and 
enters  into  an  enrollment  agreement 
with  a  school  to  pursue  a  program  of 
education  through  correspondence 
training,  the  Administrator  must  pay 
an  educational  assistance  allowance 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  established  by 
law. 

As  I  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
may  personally  prefer  to  see  the  corre- 
spondence training  terminated,  if  such 
program  is  to  be  terminated,  it  should 
be  done  only  in  legislation  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. It  is  not  a  function  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  or  appropria- 
tions bills  to  seek  to  terminate  entitle- 
ments by  withholding  funds. 

I  realize  the  appropriations  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  July  21,  in- 
cluded an  amount  for  readjustment 
benefits  that  assumed  the  termination 
of  both  programs.  However,  at  that 
time,  the  House  action  was  consistent 
with,  and  seemed  to  be  taken  in  con- 
templation of.  ultimate  enactment  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  previously  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  26  proposing  the  termi- 
nation of  both  programs.  This  was 
changed  in  conference.  We  reached 
agreement  with  the  other  body  on  this 
after  many  hours  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  the  agency 
will  be  facing  a  number  of  law  suits 
under  this  provision  of  the  conference 
agreement  if  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration refuses  to  make  payments  for 
the  pursuit  of  flight  and  correspond- 
ence training  under  the  provisions  of 
title  38  and  the  Reconciliation  Act  be- 
cause the  agency  considers  appropria- 
tions not  to  be  available.  So  long  as  a 
veteran  meets  the  criteria  for  eligibil- 
ity established  by  law,  payments  must 
be  made  by  the  Administrator.  Per- 
haps the  Appropriations  Committees 
may  be  able  to  bring  about  the  repeal 
of  an  entitlement  in  an  appropriation 
measure    if    the    legislative    language 
used    is    clear    and    unequivocal    and 
makes     reference     to     the     provision 
sought  to  be  repealed  in  direct  and  un- 
ambiguous fashion.   But  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  here. 

Thus,  in  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the    veteran    pursues,    through    the 
courts,   his  or  her  right  to  benefits 
based  on  a  clear  entitlement  in  title 
38.  not  repealed  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  courts  will  direct  that  payment  be 
made.  Legislated  entitlements  cannot 
be  repealed  by  indirection  or  imprecise 
riders  suggesting  that  the  funds  were 
not  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  a 
vaguely   defined   purpose.   Discretion- 
ary programs  may  be  curtailed  or  even 
terminated   when   the   appropriations 
are   not   made.   Entitlements   are   an- 
other matter.  Unless  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly contradicted   by   another   law 
later  enacted,  statutory  entitlements 
must  be  paid  based  on  terms  estab- 
lished for  such  payments  by  the  au- 
thorizing laws. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously,  al- 
though I  personally  feel  the  GI  bill 
correspondence  training  program 
should  be  terminated,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Congress 
in  Public  Law  97-35  enacted  just  last 
.Tionth,  in  working  out  our  differences 
in  the  reconciliation  process,  decided 
not  to  take  such  action.  I  regret  the 
Appropriations  Committees  have  de- 
cided not  to  honor  that  reconciliation 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  agreement 
will  be  quickly  acted  on  by  the  other 
body  so  it  can  be  submitted  to  the 
President.   There   is   some   indication 


that  some  administration  officials  may 
recommend  a  veto  of  the  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  not.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  agree- 
ment we  are  considering  today  is 
about  $2.6  billion  below  the  budget  es- 
timate. It  is  about  $2  billion  below  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House  on  July  21. 
It  will  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
benefits  and  services  for  our  Nation's 
veterans,  and  their  dependents,  and  I 
shall  strongly  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  sign  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
conference  agreement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT). 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  HUD-in- 
dependent agencies  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

I  compliment  the  conferees  for 
bringing  to  the  House  an  agreement 
with  the  other  body  that  is  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  below  the  amount 
which  originally  passed  the  House.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  BoLAND,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Green,  of  New  York. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  that 
portion  of  the  conference  agreement 
that  pertains  to  veterans  benefits  and 
services  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  ap- 
proximately $330  million  in  outlays  to 
restore  a  proposed  cut  of  5.181  staff 
years  for  personnel  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  hospital  and  medical 
care  program.  You  will  recall.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  amount  was  con- 
tained in  the  so-called  Gramm-Latta 
amendment  to  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House.  This  restoration  of  funds  sup- 
ports the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  is 
consistent  with  the  first  concurrent 
budget    resolution    adopted    by    the 

House.  ^    .   . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Admmis- 
tration  medical  program  cannot  afford 
a  reduction  of  more  than  5.000  person- 
nel and  I  am  glad  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  agreed  to  re- 
store the  funds  so  that  this  reduction 
will  not  take  place. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  indicated  in  his  remarks,  more 
than  800  beds  and  the  VA  hospitals 
have  been  closed  because  of  a  shortage 
of  nurses.  The  conference  agreement 
contains  $4  million  to  be  used  for  the 
implementation  of  the  scholarship 
program  which  our  committee  initiat- 
ed and  which  the  President  signed 
into  law  last  year.  With  this  $4  mil- 
lion, the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  able  to  make  commitments 
for  at  least  500  nurses  who  would  be 


obligated  to  provide  1  year  of  service 
for  each  year  of  nursing  school  attend- 
ed through  the  scholarship  program. 
This  is  the  best  way  we  can  eventually 
solve  the  long-range  problem  of  a 
shortage  of  nurses  which  exists  not 
only  in  VA  hospitals  but  the  private 
sector  as  well. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  adequate 
funds  have  been  included  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  to  take  care  of  ad- 
ditional patients  in  community  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  conference  agreement 
provides  $1,716,000  to  take  care  of  an 
additional  200  patients  who  cannot  re- 
ceive treatment  in  VA  nursing  homes 
but  may  be  taken  care  of  through  pri- 
vate community  nursing  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
spending,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ees in  the  House  and  Senate  in  resolv- 
ing differences  on  this  particular  bill, 
are  proposing  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  from  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  June  26,  1981. 
This  is  a  substantial  reduction  and  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  savings 
that  have  resulted  from  the  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  agree- 
ment we  are  considering  is  enacted, 
veterans  will  continue  to  receive  an 
adequate  level  of  monetary  benefits 
for  disabilities  incurred  in  service  and 
will  be  assured  that  their  medical 
needs  will  be  met  by  a  competent  med- 
ical staff  who  operate  our  172  hospi- 
tals. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

Fof  AR  ) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  give  my  support  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report  of  H.R. 
4034,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. In  particular,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  support 
shown  in  the  appropriations  tapproved 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  know  our 
Nation's  30  million  veterans,  and  those 
I  represent  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, can  look  to  the  coming  fiscal  year 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Congress, 
at  least,  has  understood  their  needs. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  March.  I  re- 
ceived word  of  OMB's  intention  to  cut 
approximately  $600  million  from  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget.  The  scope  of  these  budget 
reductions  could  have  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  VA's  ability  to  maintain 
basic  health  care  and  benefit  delivery 
systems. 

Since  that  time,  it  has  been  very 
clear  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  taken  the  offensive  in  restor- 
ing balance  to  the  veterans  budget. 
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not  only  through  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  but  through 
the  House  Budget  Committee  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  as 
well. 

Significantly,  the  conference  report 
targets  restored  and  vital  appropria- 
tions to  the  VA  medical  system.  The 
bill  reinstates  the  5,181  VA  personnel 
staff  years  which  had  been  targeted 
for  elimination  by  the  administration 
last  March.  Because  of  this  appropria- 
tion, these  needed  personnel  will  con- 
tinue to  fill  positions  mandated,  in 
part,  by  the  Congress,  within  the  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
and  benefit  delivery  systems. 

Every  estimate  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  indi- 
cates that  the  health  care  needs  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  are  expanding  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  less  than  10  years, 
more  than  one-half  of  the  U.S.  male 
population  over  65  years  of  age  will  be 
veterans.  In  15  years,  demand  on  the 
VA  medical  system  is  expected  to 
triple,  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  aging  veteran  population. 

Recognizing  this  need,  H.R.  4034 
provides  funds  for  augmenting  nursing 
care  and  extended  care  services  for 
veterans.  It  also  allows  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  care  for  an  addition- 
al 200  veterans  in  community  nursing 
homes.  The  bill  calls  for  $151  million 
to  fund  the  valuable  and  award  win- 
ning VA  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search program  which  is  the  heart  of  a 
quality,  integrated  medical  system. 
The  conference  report  would  also,  for 
the  first  time,  appropriate  $4  million 
to  fund  the  nurse  scholarship  program 
approved  by  the  Congress  last  year 
and  authorized  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Pacing  a  chronic  short- 
age of  nurses,  the  VA,  through  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  can  begin 
to  build  a  steady  pool  of  well-trained 
nursing  staff. 

H.R.  4034  targets  very  specific  assist- 
ance to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  maintain  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  VA  health  care  services  during  the 
coming  year.  By  maintaining  adequate 
staff  and  funding  levels  we  can  begin 
to  insure  that  the  VA  will  not  fall 
behind  the  projected  curve  of  veterans 
health  care  delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  this  conference 
report  is  approved,  I  understand  that 
the  administration  still  might  not 
agree  with  the  appropriations  totals 
called  for  in  this  legislation.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  continuing 
commitment  demonstrated  for  the 
American  veteran  in  this  legislation 
today,  could  be  honored,  in  full,  not 
only  in  this  appropriations  bill,  but  in 
years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
my  colleague  Eddie  Boland  and  his 
conference  committee,  for  their  hard 
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work  on  this  legislation.  I  know  they 
have  the  appreciation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  but  more  importantly, 
they  will  continue  to  have  the  thanks 
of  the  American  veteran. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonza- 
lez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  4034,  the  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Chairman  Boland  and 
the  other  members  of  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Subcommittee  on 
the  fine  job  that  has  been  done  under 
particularly  difficult  circumstances. 

This  administration  has  shown  a 
clear  lack  of  regard  for  the  housing 
needs  of  this  country  in  establishing 
its  budget  priorities.  Within  the  severe 
cuts  imposed  on  the  housing  programs 
by  the  Gramm-Latta  budget,  it  has 
been  the  very  difficult  task  of  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  commit- 
tees of  this  Congress  to  allocate  these 
limited  resources  in  a  manner  which 
best  addresses  the  needs  of  low-income 
persons. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
Committee's  action  with  respect  to 
public  housing  operating  subsidies. 
The  conference  report  does  not  in- 
clude the  Senate  provision  which 
would  have  shifted  development  funds 
provided  in  1982  into  operating  subsi- 
dies. In  its  place,  the  conferees  have 
provided  an  additional  $148  million  for 
operating  subsidies  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  As  a  result,  many  PHA's  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  in  severe 
financial  straits  will  be  made  whole,  at 
least  for  the  present  time.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  be  com- 
mended in  providing  these  additional 
funds,  in  light  of  the  administration's 
refusal  to  recognize  the  grave  financial 
problems  facing  PHA's,  especially 
where  energy  costs  are  concerned.  The 
public  housing  program  represents  a 
valuable  Federal  resource.  We  as  a 
nation  simply  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 
and  let  existing  public  housing 
projects  decay  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
The  future  cost  of  such  inaction  would 
be  much  greater  than  the  funds  we 
are  presently  providing. 

I  do,  however,  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  to  provide  the 
full  authorization  level  of  $1.5  billion 
for  operating  subsidies  for  1982.  and 
has  instead  provided  the  amount  of 
$1.2  billion  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  do  note,  though,  that  the 
conferees  have  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  language  that  the 
House  committee  will  begin  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  operating  subsi- 
dy issue,  and  that  it  will  sympatheti- 


cally consider  whether  additional  re- 
sources are  required,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  this  survey.  I  urge  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee 
not  to  delay  in  exploring  this  critical 
issue,  and  I  commend  the  chairman 
for  his  continued  interest  in  and  sup- 
port of  the  public  housing  program. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  perse- 
verence  with  respect  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  limit  subsidy  payments 
on  vacant  section  8  units  to  30  days.  I 
had  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  in  a  letter 
dated  August  3  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  was  originally  part  of  the 
omnibus  reconciliation  bill.  In  the  rec- 
onciliation conference,  it  was  agreed 
with  full  concurrence  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  dropped.  It  was  felt 
that  there  was  insufficient  evidence  as 
to  whether  the  current  law  had  ever 
been  abused,  and  what  the  impact  of 
changing  it  would  be.  It  was  agreed  to 
have  the  HUD  Secretary  report  back 
to  the  Congress  on  these  two  issues  so 
that  legislative  action  could  be  taken 
at  a  future  time  if  necessary.  That  this 
very  same  Senate  amendment  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  appropriations 
bill  was  a  clear  disregard  of  that  agree- 
ment. I  wish  to  thank  Chairman 
BoLAND  and  the  other  House  conferees 
for  holding  firm  in  supporting  the  ap- 
proach that  was  ratified  by  the  budget 
reconciliation  conferees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  support  this 
report.  I  am  most  pleased— and  I  am 
glad  to  announce  to  my  brethren— 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
finally  come  to  its  senses  and  has  de- 
cided to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
at  Port  Mitchell  in  Alabama,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  available,  and 
free  of  charge  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. So  now  that  they  have  coma  to 
their  senses,  I  support  this  great 
effort. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  say  Port  Mitchell  in 
California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  No.  Port  Mitchell 
in  Alabama.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  site, 
and  I  am  reserving  a  site  with  a  view 
for  myself. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  We  bring  back  to  the 
House  today  the  conference  report  on 
the  1982  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriation  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
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has  been  an  extraordinary  year  for 
the  budget  process.  I  cannot  recall  a 
time  when  our  work  in  this  House  has 
had  a  more  profound  effect  on  how 
the  Government  spends  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

Clearly,  from  the  beginning,  this  has 
been  a  different  year.  The  President 
came  to  the  Congress  in  March  and 
presented  a  revised  budget  which  dras- 
tically reduced  the  request  of  the 
former  administration.  The  HUD  bill 
was  no  exception  to  those  reductions. 
In  fact,  in  terms  of  budget  authority, 
the  January  request  for  the  agencies 
in  this  bill  was  $80  billion.  The  March 
request  reduced  that  total  by  $17  bil- 
lion to  $63  billion. 

By  any  standards— that  is  a  dramatic 
reduction.  Now  where  does  this  confer- 
ence report  come  out  against  the 
President's  revised  budget?  In  total, 
the  1982  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriation  bill  is  $2,558,482,000 
below  the  budget  request. 

The  bill  is  also  well  within  the  sec- 
tion 302  allocation  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  that  alloca- 
tion we  are  $3,715,000,000  below  the 
total  allocation. 

And  finally  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  want 
everyone  here  to  understand  this,  the 
conference  agreement  is  under  the 
amounts  authorized  in  the  omnibus 
reconciliation  bill  by  approximately 
$400  million. 

So  the  facts  are  clear.  In  terms  of 
budget  authority,  the  1982  HUD  bill 
meets  the  test  of  the  President's  own 
budget  request. 

It  meets  the  test  of  the  section  302 
allocation  from  the  Budget  Commit- 

And  it  meets  the  test  of  the  omnibus 
reconciliation  bill. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  this  rather 
remarkable  agreement— which  inci- 
dentally I  think  the  members  of  the 
HUD  subcommittee  can  be  very  proud 
of— I  have  heard  rumors  that  the 
President  may  veto  this  bill. 

Why?  Well— to  tell  you  the  truth— I 
am  not  sure  why.  We  keep  hearing 
that  the  President  is  going  to  look 
very  carefully  at  the  outlay  impact  of 
the  various  appropriation  bills.  So  now 
let  us  talk  about  where  the  HUD  bill 
stands  in  relation  to  outlays. 

Let  me  first  talk  about  the  revised 
budget.  The  conference  agreement  is 
approximately  $373  million  above  the 
budget  request  for  1982  outlays.  So 
the  bill  is  over  the  President's  request 
in  terms  of  outlays. 

But  here  is  the  important  point. 
What  causes  that?  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  largest  part  of  the  $373 
billion  is  represented  by  an  increase  of 
nearly  $300  million  in  outlays  for  the 
medical  care  programs  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

The  President's  revised  March 
budget  proposed  cutting  5.181  staff 
years  and  $330  million  from  the  172 


hospitals  operated  by  the  VA.  Anyone 
who  has  been  through  a  veterans  hos- 
pital—anyone who  has  taken  the  time 
to  go  out  on  the  surgical  wards- 
anyone  who  looks  in  some  detail  at  the 
operation  of  these  hospitals— will 
quickly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  VA  cannot  take  a  5.181  staff-year 
cut.  The  fact  is  that  the  VA  hospital 
system  today  is  suffering  from  the 
most  critical  shortage  of  nurses  in  its 
history. 

It  was  my  view  and  it  was  the  view  of 
the  subcommittee  that  we  had  to  re- 
store the  funding  for  veterans  medical 
care  programs.  And  that  is  the 
reason— the  principal  reason— that 
this  bill  is  over  the  President's  request 
in  terms  of  outlays. 

Now  when  we  took  this  bill  to  the 
floor  on  July  21  we  got  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget— who  in  my  view  is 
one  of  the  more  capable  members  to 
have  served  in  this  body.  We  got  a 
letter  from  David  Stockman  complain- 
ing about  a  number  of  areas  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  I  think 
it  is  instructive  and  it  is  important  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  in  that  letter 
Mr.  Stockman  did  not  raise  the  issue- 
did  not  ask  us  to  retreat— and  did  not 
indicate  we  were  off  base  in  adding 
$300  million  back  to  the  VA  medical 
programs. 

So  the  bottom  line  is  this— we  are 
over  the  President's  budget  in  outlays 
for  1982— but  we  are  over  because  we 
have  had  the  compassion  to  add 
money  where  we  felt  it  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  am  talking  about  those  172  VA  hos- 
pitals—and a  problem  with  shortages 
of  nurses  and  doctors  and  lab  techni- 
cians and  radiologists.  Without  those 
skilled  people,  this  Nation's  veterans 
cannot  get  adequate  medical  care. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
would  veto  this  bill  on  the  basis  that 
we  are  above  the  budget  request  for 
outlays— when  he  knows  and  when  ev- 
eryone here  should  understand  that 
the  principal  reason  we  are  over  is  to 
protect  the  VA  medical  programs. 

During  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1982  appropriations 
hearings,  we  had  extensive  discussions 
regarding  the  compensation,  pension 
and  education  (C.P.  &  E.)  target 
system.  We  are  pleased  that  the  VA 
has  worked  out  all  of  the  initial  tech- 
nical difficulties  and  has  the  system 
completely  operational  nationwide. 
The  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits 
has  achieved  all  of  the  1,414  PTEE 
savings  on  the  originally  projected 
dates  with  a  life  cycle  net  savings  of 
over  $200  million. 

We  understand  that  due  to  continu- 
ing extension  and  enhancement  to  the 
system  that  the  supporting  hardware 
resources  are  reaching  capacity  limits. 
The  committee  would  be  willing  to  en- 


tertain an  appropriate  reprograming 
request  for  additional  target  computer 
hardware  resources  if  substantiated  by 
the  VA  for  sound  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent bill.  We  have  made  some  deep 
cuts  in  this  bill.  We  are  only  providing 
147.000  subsidized  housing  units  in 
1982.  That  compares  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget  request  of  175.000 
units  and  it  compares  with  a  1981  level 
of  210.000  units— after  the  rescission 
cut  more  than  45.000  units  from  the 
original  1981  appropriation. 

We  have  provided  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  community  development 
block  grants  and  urban  development 
action  grants  programs.  Taken  togeth- 
er these  total  $4,166  billion.  Also.  I 
think  the  subcommittee  can  take  some 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  maintained 
the  urban  development  action  grant 
program  as  a  separate  budget  activity. 
We  are  within  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcil- 
iation Act.  In  fact  we  are  $9  million 
under  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
bank. 

We  are  within  the  amounts  author- 
ized in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  for  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank.  In  fact  we  cut 
that  authorization  in  half  and  have 
provided  only  $25  million  of  the  $50 
million  authorized. 

We  are  under  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  operating  programs  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
We  have  provided  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission- which 
represents  a  33-percent  cut  in  that 
agency. 

We  are  under  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  programs  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  by 
$12.5  million. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  a  small  addition  above  the 
budget  of  only  $37  million  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. That  adds  back  only  11  percent 
of  a  $300  million  cut  in  the  March 
budget. 

And  we  have  added  back  a  token 
amount  of  $70  million  of  a  more  than 
$600  million  reduction  proposed  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  get  to 
the  bottom  line.  I  believe  this  confer- 
ence agreement  is  responsible. 

It  meets  the  test  of  the  President's 
budget  cutbacks. 

It  meets  the  test  of  the  section  302 
allocation  to  the  subcommittee. 

And  it  also  meets  the  test  of  insuring 
that  we  do  not  neglect  taking  care  of 
our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  include  with  my 
remarks  a  table  on  each  item,  a  com- 
parison with  1981.  and  the  action  of 
both  Houses. 
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Nem  budget  atitlionty 


ConfersKt  annnred  inth- 


EiHCW.  IMl        Eslimite.  198?  ■         House.  198?  Senate.  198?         Confeienee.  198?        Enided.  1981  Estimate,  198?  ItOHse  I 


Senate  III 


rniii 

KP/WTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DtVELOMIENT 

Housing  Progfims 

Annual  contntiutnns  lor  assisted  housing 

""I^^^SHm-i^-^m^^  '*■'*"■'"■''"         "•'"•"'•^         "•"'■"^•™         "■'»^'"«°«'         "•"'•"''■»«'  -'.''•',?92,850 

Hon»oJ;ii;S^-,c^,,,c,  ,„,,»,■.■  "•'"•''"'*'          ""•"'■^"'          "'"•"'•^»'          ""■"°°«<"          <"«33.<«)0)  ( - ?38,894.895) 

^liJxS'U^li-ini-^-  "•"^""■""'  (-2,100.000.000, 

»«,.  supSS^'r^o^ Wracia.^-         '"■""■"'>  <-'»•«»■««» 


- 1,803.275.500 
(  -  71.202,450) 


- 1,803.275.500 
(  -  71.202,450) 


+  124.270.000 
(  +  24.733.800) 


700.000.000 
-20.000.000) 


Itnrity,  indefinite).. 
(Limitation  on  annual  contract  auttnt- 

ily,  indefinite) 

Housing  payments  (aiitrapnations  to  liqui- 

dale  contract  autliority) (7.383.966  000) 

Housine  for  the  ekkriy  or  liandicanied  fond 

(authority  to  borram) 780.918.000 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) (830.848.000) 

(Limitation  on  loans,  piior  autfnnty) ....  (65,000.000) 

dingtegate  services  program 

Payments  tor  operation  of  Jow-mcome  hous- 
ing protects .  1.070.800.000 

Fiscal  year  1981  suppleniental 

Irouliled  projects  operating  sutisidy 

Housing  counseling  assistance 

federal  Housmg  Administration  Fund 

Portion  appM  to  deM  reduction 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 

Temporary  mortgage  assistance  pay- 
ments (limitation  on  direct  loans) .... 


- 1.037.000.000 

( -  ^0.500.000) 

(8.759.000,000) 

773.848.000 
(830.848.000) 
(20.000.000) 


-1. 037.000.000 

(-30.500.000) 

(8.759.OOO.0O0) 

773.848.000 
(830,848.000) 
(20.000,000) 


1,204,600.000 


1,?04.600.000 


-1.037.000.000 

(-30.500.000) 

(8.759.000.000) 

773.848.000 

(830.848.000) 

(20.000.000) 

10.000.000 

l.?04.600.000 


-1.037.000.000 

(-30,500.000) 

(8.759,000,000) 

773.848.000 
(830.848.000) 
(20.000.000) 


-337.000.000 

( - 10.500.000) 

(  +  1.375.034.000) 

-  7.070.000 


-45.000.000)  


18.050.000 

7.0O0.0OO 

268,640.000 

-30.000.000 

(34.154.732.000) 

(14.040.000) 


50.176.000 

4.000.000 

222.148,000 

-  45,000,000 

(35.000,000,000) 

(75.960.000) 


50.176.000 

5.000.000 

222.148.000 

-45.000.000 

(39.000.000,000) 


Total.  Federal  Housing  Admns- 

tration  fund 

Nornrofit  sponsor  assistance  (Inntation  on 

direct  loans) 

Low-rent  public  hoismg— loans  and  other 

expenses 

(By  transfer) 

(Appropriabons  to  tquidale  oMract 


4.000.000 

5.000.000 

222.148.000 

-45.000.000 

(41.000,000.000) 

(75.960.000) 


1.204.600.000 

(148.000.000) 

4.000.000 

5.000.000 

222.148.000 

-45.000.000 


+ 133.800.000 

(148.000.000) 

-  14,050.000 
-  2.000.000 

-  46.492.000 
15,000.000 


( + 148.000.000) 
-46.176.000 
+ 1.000.000 


h  148,000,000) 
-46,176,000 


-10,000,000 

("+'i48,(id6,oo6j 


(40,000.000.000)    (  +  5.845.268.000) 
(-14.040,000) 


+  5,000,000,000)     (  +  1,000,000,000)    (-1.000.000.000) 
(-75.960.000)  (  -  75.960.000) 


238.640.000 
(2.300.000) 


177.148.000 

(2.590.000) 

1.100.000.000 


177.148.000 

(2,590.000) 


177.148.000 
(2.590.000) 


177.148.000 
(2.590.000) 


-61.492.000 
(  +  290.000) 


('.060.422.303)  (-1,060,422,303) 

authority) (l,06O,4?2,3O3)  ;. ( _  1,060,422.303) 

Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
Special  assistance  functions  lund: 


-1.100.000.000 


(Limitation  on  direct  loans) (1.800.000.000) 

Payment  of  participatioii  sales  insufficiencies..  4.967 000 
Guarantees   of   mortgage-backed   secuntcs 

(limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) (64  000000000) 


(3.60O.00O.0OO) 
1.964,000 


(3,600,000,000) 
1,964,000 


(1,973.000.000) 
1.964.000 


(1.973.000.000) 
1.964.000 


(  +  173.000.000) 
-  3.0O3.0OO 


(64.000.000.000)      (67.000.000.000)      (69.500.000.000)      (68.250.000.000) 


Total.  Government  National  Mort- 
gage 
Association 


(-1,627.000.000)     (-1,627,000,000)  _ 

(+4,250,000.000)    (+4,250,000,000)    (  +  1.250.000.000)    (-1.250.000.000) 


4.967.000 


1.964.000 


1.964.000 


1.964,000 


1.964,000 


-3,003.000 


Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  Banli 

Assistance  for  solar  and  conservation  im- 

prowments 

(By  transfer) 


-121.000.000 
(121.250.000) 


50.000.000 


?S.0O0.0OO 


+ 146.000,000 
( - 121,250.000) 


+  25.000.000 


-25.000.000 


+  25.000.000 


lott.  Housing  Programs  (nrt) 26.250.037.850        22.017.381.500        20.968,381.500        18.954.660.000 


19.093.930.000 


-7.156.107.850 


-2.923.451.500 


-1.874.451.500 


+  139.270.000 


Community  Planning  and  Developnient 

Commumty  developnient  grants 3.694.600.000 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) (250.000.000) 

Urban  development  action  grants 675.000.000 

Comprehensive  planning  grants 17  774'291 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund 19 123  046 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) ( 186.000]000) 

(Limitation  on  loans,  prior  authority) ....  (15.000000) 

Neigttiortiood  self-help  development  program...  881.466 


4.166.000.000 
(250.000.000) 


3.800.000.000 
(200.000.000) 
500,000,000 


4,166,000,000 
(250,000,000) 


3.666.0O0.000 
(225.000,000) 
500.000.000 


Total,  Community  Planning  ai«l 
Developmeni 4,407.378,803 


-  28,600,000 

-  25,000,000) 
-175,000,000 
-17.774.291 

-  19.123,046 
-186,000,000) 
- 15,000,000) 

-881,466 


-  500,000,000 
( -  25,000,000) 
+  500,000,000 


134,000,000 
+  25,000,000) 


-  500,000,000 
(-25.000.000) 
+  500.000.000 


4.166.000.000 


4.300.000.000 


4,166.000.000 


4.166.OOO.0OO 


-241.378.803 


-134,000.000 


Policy  Development  and  Research 

Research  and  teclmology 

Fan  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 
Fair  Housing  Assistance 

Management  and  Admmetratlan 

Salaries  and  expenses 

(By  transfer,  FHA  luids) 

Wortung  capital  fund 


39,650,000 


5,700.000 


329.096.000 
(264.007,000) 


35,000,000 


5,700,000 


338,664,000 

(266,752.000) 

600.000 


20.000,000 


5,700,000 


323,664.000 

(266.752.000) 

600.000 


30.000.000 


5.700.000 


323.664.000 

(266.752.000) 

600.000 


23.000.000 


5.700.000 


323.664.000 

(266.752.000) 

600.000 


16.650.000 


- 12.000.000 


+  3.000.000 


-7.0O0.0O0 


-  5,432,000 

(  f  2,745,000) 

+  600,000 


-15,000,000 


Total,  title  I,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development: 
New  budget   (oUigational)  autlwity 

iwt) 31.031,862.653 

Appropriations 6.030.281.803 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction...        -  30.000.000 

Contract  authority 24.950.662.850 

Rescission  of  contract  authority. 

indefime -  700.000.000 

Authority  to  borrow 780918000 

cal  year  1981  ! 


(Fiscal  year  1981  suppttmental) . 


26.563.345.500 
7.128.852.000 
-45.000.000 

19.742.645.500 

-1.037.000.000 
773.848.000 


25.618.345.500 
6.183.852.000 
-45.000.000 

19,742.645.500 

-  1.037.000,000 
773,848.000 


23.480,624,000 
5,973.676,000 
-45,000,000 

17,815,100,000 

-1,037.000,000 
773,848,000 


23,612,894,000 
5,981,676,000 
-45,000,000 

17.939,370.000 

- 1.037,000,000 
773.848,000 
(148,000.000) 


-  7.418,968,653 

48,605,803 

15.000,000 

7.011.292,850 

-  337,000,000 

-  7.070,000 

( + 148.000.000) 


-2,950,451,500 
- 1,147,176,000 


-2,005,451,500 
-202,176.000 


+ 132,270,000 
+  8,000,000 


- 1,803.275,500 


- 1.803.275.500 


+ 124.270.000 


(  + 148.000.000)       (  + 148.000.000) 


V  148.000,000) 
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New  budget  authority 


(Mcienoe  OMpared  wlk— 


Enacted,  1981        Estimates,  1982  '         House,  1982 


Senate,  1982         Conference,  1982        Enadol.  19(1  EsliMk.  19S? 


HMtM 


(Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  au-  

tfcnty) (8.444,388,303) 

(Inaeased  limitation  for  anmial  con- 

tract  authority) (1.225,128,695) 

(Limitation  on  annual  contract  author 

ity,  indefinite) (  -  20.000.000) 

(Contract  authority  by  transfer) (2.100.000.000) 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) (2.833.188.000) 

(Limitation  on  loans,  prior  authority) ....  (80.000,000) 

(Limitation  on  corporate  funds  to  be 

expended) (264.007.000) 


(8.759.000.000) 

(987.436.250) 

(-30.500.000) 

(4!509.398.000) 
(20.000.000) 

(266.752.000) 


(8.759.0OO.OOO) 

(987,436.250) 

(  -  30.500.000) 

■T4!433l38.'000) ' 
(20.000.000) 


(8.759.000.000) 

(891.500.000) 

(-30.500.000) 

(2!88'2'398.6()0)" 
(20.000,000) 


(8.759,000.000) 

(916.233.800) 

(-30.500.000) 

(2!806!438.'000)" 
(20,000,000) 


(*  314.611,697) 
(  -  308,894.895) 


(-71.202.450)        (-71.202.450)        (-24.733.800) 


(  - 10.500.000)  — 

( -  2.100.000.000)  .^^  - 

(-26.750.000)  (-1.702.960.000)    (-1.627.000.000) 

(  -60,000.000) 


(-75J6O.O0O) 


(266.752.000)  (266.752.000)  (266.752.000)         (  +  2.745.000) 


mui 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

AMERiaN  BAHLE  MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION 


Salaries  and  expenses. ...r 

CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE -OVll 

Cemeterial  Expenses.  Army 

Salaries  and  expenses 


9.585.0OO 

10.507.000 

10.507.000 

10.507.000 

10,507,000 

42.140.000 

32.983.000 

32.983.000 

32,983,000 

32,983,000 

5,032.000 


5.086.OOO 


5.086.000 


5.086.000 


5.086.000 


+922.000 
-9.157.000 

+  54.000 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEaiON  AGENCY 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Researcli  and  development 

Abatement,  control  and  compliance 

Buikhngs  and  facilities 

Payment  to  the  hazardous  substance  re- 
sponse trust  fund 

Hazardous  substance  response  trust  fund 
Construction  grants: 

Appropriation 

(Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority)  


553.723.000 

253.020.700 

540.229.900 

4,115.000 

9,000,000 
68,000,000 


582,769,000 

190,635,000 

413,928,000 

4.115.000 

28.000.000 
200.000.000 


583,691,000 

191,247.000 

422.553.000 

4.115.000 

28,000,000 
200,000.000 


583.747,000 

180,750,700 

421.840,500 

4,115.000 

28,000.000 
200,000,000 


583.747,000 

181,250,700 

421.840.500 

4.115.000 

28.000.000 
200.000.000 


+  30.024.000 
-71.770.000 
- 118.389.400 


+  978.000 

9.384.300 

H  7.912.500 


■»  56.000 
9.996  JOO 
-  712.500 


r  500.000 


+  19.000  000 
» 132.000,000 


2.548. 


,837.000    -2.548W7.000 


rity) (1,700,000,000) 

United  States  Regulatory  Council ?.MO,000 


(1,000,000,000)       (1,000,000,000)       (1,000.000,000)       (1,000,000,000) 


(-700.000.000) 
-2.500.000 


Total      Environmental     Protection 
Agency 3.979.425.600 


1.419.447.000 


1.429.606.000 


1.418.453.200 


1.418.953.200 


-2.560.472.400 


-493.800 


-  10.652.a00 


.^500.000 


EXECUTIVE  OFFKE  Of  THE  PRESIDENT 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  Office 

of  Environmental  Quality 

Office  o(  Science  and  Technology  Policy 


2.542.000 
2.063 


1.044.000 
1.793.000 


1.044,000 
1.793,000 


1.544.000 
1.793.000 


1.044.000 
1.793.000 


1,498,000 
-270,000 


-500,000 


Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent  '. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President,  disaster 

relief 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Stale  and  local  assistance 

Emergency  planning  and  assistance 

National  flood  insurance  fund 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction 

Total.       Federal       Emergency 

Management  Agency 


4.605.000 


2.837.000 


2.837.000 


3.337.000 


2.837.000 


-1.761.000 


-500.0 


358.449.000 
2  82,773.000 

M25,255,000 
'58,997,000 
561,085,000 

-  561.085.000 


369.000.000 
83.369.000 

» 138.789.000 
« 73.963.000 
373.000.000 

-373.000.000 


369,000,000 
83,369,000 
54.084,000 
29,010.000 

373.000.000 
-373.000.000 


369.000.000 
83,369,000 

134,789.000 
67,456,000 


625,474.000 


665.121.000 


535.463.000 


654.614.000 


369,000.000 
83.369,000 

134,789.000 
65.456,000 

373,000.000 
-373.000.000 


652.614.000 


.  10  551.000    

+  596  000 - 

.9.534.000  -4.000.000  -^«.705,000    -^^■ 

-6,459.000  -8,507.000            -.36.446.000             "    SSJS 

188.085,000    *5«SSS8 

- 188,085.000 -373.000.000 


h  27.140.000 


12.507.000 


k  117.151.000 


-2.000.000 


GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Consumer  Information  Center 


DEPARTMENT  Of  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Research  and  development 

Construction  ol  facilities 

Research  and  program  management .. 


1.381.000 


2,256,000 


4,336,288,000 

115,000,000 

1,071,400,000 


1,314,000 


2.000,000 


4,903,100,000 

104,800,000 

1,114,300,000 


1,314,000 


2.OOO.000 


4.938  100.000 

95.800.000 

1.100.000.000 


1. 344.000 


2,000.000 


«,994.500.000 

104.800.000 

1.114.300.000 


Total.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 


5.522.688.000 


6122.200.000 


6.133.900.000 


6.213.600.000 


1.344.000 


2.000.000 


4,973.100.000 

99.800.000 

1.114.300.000 


6.187.200.000 


-37,000 


-256.000 


h  636.812.000 

15.200.000 

-.42.900.000 


+  30.000 


.30.000 


h70.0 
-5,000.000 


+  35.000.000 
+  4.000.000 
+ 14.300.000 


21.400.000 
-5.000.000 


1-664.512.000 


1-65.000.000 


I-53J00.00O 


-26.400.000 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  AIR  QUM.ITY 

Salaries  and  expenses 


2.000.000 


-2.000.000 


NATIONAL  CONSUMER  COOPERATIVE  BANK 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Sell  help  developmeni 

(limitalion  on  direct  loans) 

National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Fund 

(Limitation  on  direct  loans) 

(Limitation  on  commitments) 


8.700.000    

9.200.000    

(19.700.000)  

(169.050.000)  

(5.000.000)  


5,000,000    

(14,000,000)  

(260.000.000)  


5.000.000 
(14.000.000) 

(260.000.000) 


-8.700.000 cViiSi;' 

-4.200.000  * 5.000.000    *,5SffiSS, 

(     5  700000)         (  +  14.000.000)  (  +  14  000.000) 


(+90.950.000)       (+260.000.000) 
(-5.000.000)  ^ 


(  +  260.000.000) 


Total.  National  Consumer  Cooper 
atwe  Bank. 


17.900.000 


5.000.000 


5.000.000 


12.900.000 


+  5.000.000 


+  5.000.000 
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EnacM.  1981        Estlmiles,  19S2  ■         Hooe,  19(2  Senate.  1982         Contemn.  19S2        Enicted.  1981         Estarate.  1982  House  Ml 


MTKMN.  (3IEDfT  UNION  AOMIMSTMTION 

Ontiai  liquidity  laoMy 

(LmiUtion  on  borTowmg  auttnnty) (600.000.000)  (600.000.000) 

(UmtatDn  on  diTKt  loans) (4.400.000.000)  (4.400.000.000) 

(Unntatnn    on    administralive    o- 

ptnsB) (1.936,000)  (1.641.000) 

Eraerjency  lendni  autlwnty "100.000.000 

NATIONM.  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDING 
SOENCtS 

Salaries  and  avma 613.000  UO.OOO 

NATIONAl  SQENa  FOUMMTION 

Reseatdi  ml  related  activities 946.659.000  1.O20.10O.0OO 

Science  education  activities 70.700.000  9.900.000 

Saentilic  activities  iwerseas  (special  toreign 

Oiitency  program) 5.000.000  3.500.000 

Total.  National  Science  Foundation 1.022.359,000         1.033,500.000 


(600.000.000) 
(4,400.000.000) 

(1.641.000) 
100.000.000 


500,000 


(600.000.000) 
(4.400.000.000) 

(1.641.000) 
100.000.000 


1.500,000 


1.065.000.000 
35.000.000 

3.500.000 


1.024.10O.0OO 
19.900.000 

3.500.000 


1.040.000.000 
27.450.000 

3.500,000 


t  93.341,000 
-  43.250,000 

-1.500,000 


+  19.900.000 
-1-17,550.000 


-  25,000.000 
-7,550,000 


1,103,MO,000  1.047,500.000 


1,070,950.000 


-l-4t.591.000 


-1-37,450,000 


■K  32,550,000 


N(IGHBO«HO00  REINVESTMENT 

Payment  to  the  Nei|litioitiood  Reinvestment 
Corpwation 


StUCTWE  SERVICf  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  expenses 

DEPARTMENT  CE  THE  TREASURY 

Payments  to  State  and  local  government 

fiscal  assistance  trust  fund 

Office  ot  Rewnue  Sliaring.   salaries  and 

eipenses 

New  Yorti  (^  loan  guarantee  program, 

adnMratlve  expenses 

(IMation  on  guaranteed  loans) 

liBliiMit  m  National  Omme  Coopentwe 

Bant 

Total.  Department  of  Treasury 


12.459.000 
24.654.000 

4.569.949.000 

6.700.000 

903.000 
(900.000.000) 


14.950.000  13.950.000  14.950.000  14.450.000 

21.174.000  20.000.000  20.000.000  20.000.000 


4.569.949.000 

6.986,000 

934.000 
(755.898,000) 


4.566.700.000 

6.986.000 

934.000 
(755.898.000) 


4.566.700.000 

6.986.000 

934.000 
(755,898.000) 


4.566,700.000 

6.986.000 

934.000 
(755.898.000) 


-1-1.991.000 
-4.654.000 

-  3.249.000 

-1-286.000 

-1-31,000 
( - 144,102,000) 


-500,000 
-1,174,000 

-3.249.000 


-1-500.000 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 


(kmpensation  and  pensions . 
Itwieflts 


Readjustment 
Veterans  insurance  and 

Medical  care 

MedKal  and  prostlietic  researdi 

Medical  administration  and  mscHlaneoiB  op- 
erating expenses 

Gawil  operating  expenses 

CMdtrKkm.  maior  projects 

(Effect  ol  deferral) 

Construction,  mmor  proiects 

Construction  and  operation  of  garage  and 
parking  fxilities 

Grants  lor  construction  of  Stale  extended 
care  facilities 

Grants  for  construction  of  State  veterans 
cemeteries 

Giants  to  ttie  RepuMc  of  ttie  Ptntopmes 

VtaHiOMl  letialMitation  revolvins  fund 

OInct  Mm  revolving  fund  (mitatnn  on 
devd  bans) , 


12.592.000.000 

2.289.808.000 

4.915,000 

6.339.396.000 

140.070.000 

52.809.000 
643.251.000 
416.104.000 


12.956,800,000 

1.658.000.000 

8.500.000 

6.674.891.000 

I45.699.0OO 

58.400.000 
603.728.000 
429.930.000 


108.908,000 


15,000,000 

5,000,000 
1.200.000 
1.250.000 


116,979.000 
4,692,000 
18,000,000 


12,914,800,000 

1.626.OOO.0OO 

8.500.000 

6.964.661.000 

153.699.000 

62.572.000 
659.512.000 
434.603.000 
(23.361.000) 
110.000.000 


18,000.000 


12,857,400,000 

1.658.000.000 

8,500,000 

6.966,418,000 

145,699,000 

62,400.000 
659,512.000 
434,603.000 
(35.961.000) 
110,000.000 

4.692.000 

18.000,000 


12.881.600.000 

1.638.300,000 

8.500.000 

6.966.418.000 

150.699.000 

62.400.000 
659512.000 
434.603.000 
(35.961.000) 
110,000.000 


-1-289,600,000 
-651,508,000 
-1-3,585,000 
+  627,022,000 
-1^  10,629,000 

-1-9,591,000 

+  16,261,000 

+ 18,499,000 

(-(-35,%1,000) 

-1-1,092,000 


-  75,200,000 
- 19,700,000 


-33,200,000 
I- 12,300,000 


■1-291,527,000 
+  5,000,000 

-I- 4.000,000 
-1^  55,784,000 
-t- 4,673,000 
(-f  35,961,000) 
-6,979,000 

-4,692,000 


1-1,757,000 
-3,000,000 


172,000 


(-1-12,600,000) 


18,000,000 


+3.000.000 

-5.0OO.0OO 
-1.200.000 
-1,250,000 


Total,  Veterans  Administration.. 


Total,  title  II.  Independent  Agencies 

New  Iwdget  (obligatxinal)  authority 

Appropriations 

Portion  applied  to  dtU  reduction 
(Anni|ination  to  liquidate  contract  au- 

tnonty) 

(Limitation  on  twrowmg  authority) 

(Limitation  on  commitments) 

(Limitation  on  diiecl  loans) 

Limitation  on  guaranteed  loans) 

(Limitation  on  corporate  funk  to  be 
expended) 


38,547,054,600 
39,108,139.600 
-561,085.000 

(1.700.000.000) 

(600.000.000 

(5.000.000) 

(4.589.750,000) 
(900,000,000) 

(1,936,000) 


36,685,107,000 

37,058,107,000 
-  373,000,000 

(1.000,000.000) 
(600.000.000) 


36.981.613.000 
37.354.613.000 
-  373.000.000 

(l.OOO.OOO.OOO) 
(600.000.000) 


37,025,718,200 
37,025,718,200 


(1,000,000,000) 
(600,000,000) 


37,077,076,200 
37,450,076,200 
-373,000,000 

(1,000,000,000) 
(600,000,000) 


- 1,469,978,400 

- 1,658,063,400 

-t- 188,085,000 

(-700,000,000) 


(4,401,000,000) 
(755,898,000) 

(1,641,000) 


(4,675,000,000) 
(755,898,000) 

(1,HI,000) 


(4,401,000,000) 
(755,898,000) 

(1,641,000) 


(4,675,000,000) 
(755,898,000) 

(1,641,000) 


(-5,000,000) 
(-1-85,250,000) 
( - 144,102,000) 

(-295,000) 


Senate  bi 


(600,000,000)  

(4,400,000,000)  

(1,641,000)  ( -  295,000)  

100,000,000  -I- 100,000,000    

1.500,000  -1-887,000  -i- 1.000.000  -t-l.000.lMO 


-f  15.900,000 
-1-7,550,000 


-K  23.450.000 


-500.000 


87,220,000    . 

58,000,000    . 

47.000.000 

-40.220.000 

-1-47,000,000 

-11,000.000 

-(-47.000,000 

4,664,772,000 

4,577,869,000 

4,632.620,000 

4.574.620.000 

4.621.620.000 

-43.152.000 

-1-43,751.000 

-11.000.000 

-1-47.000.000 

-)■  24,200,000 
-19,700,000 


-1-5,000,000 


-4.092.000 


(1,000,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1,000,000)  „ 

22.609,711,000 

22,675,619,000 

22,952,347,000 

22,925,224,000 

22,930,032,000 

-f320J21,000 

-1-254,413,000 

-22,315,000 

-1-4,808,000 

1-391,969,200  -1-95,463,200  -1-51,358,000 
r  391,969,200  -1-95,463,200  +424,358,000 
-373,000,000 


( -t^  274,000,000)  ( -r-  274,000,000) 


TITUIII 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

(Limitatnn  on  administrative  ex- 
penses)  

(Limitatnin  on  non-administrative  ex- 
penses)  

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (limitation  on  admmis- 
tratme  expenses) 

ToW.  mil  i.  Cnpara- 


(21,030,000) 

(22,  320,000) 
(37.540.000) 

(1,030,000) 

(22,320,000) 
(37,540000) 

(1,030,000) 

(22,320,000) 
(37,540,000) 

(1,030,000) 

(22,320,000) 
(37,540,000) 

(1,030,000) 

( -t^  1,290,000)  

(35.435;iOO) 

(•1-2,105,000) 

(1,000,000) 

(-1-30,000)  

(57,465.000) 

(60,890,000) 

(60,890,000) 

(60,890,000) 

(60,890,000) 

( -f  3,425.000)  
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New  twdget  autlnrity 


Conference  conpand  wiHi— 


Enacted.  1981        Estimites,  1982  ■         House,  1982 


Senate,  1982        Conterenoe,  1982        EnaM  1911         EUmaK.  1912 


HaoeH 


SMrieM 


RECAPITUIATION 

Grand  total: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

Ap^iations 

Portion  applied  to  debt  reduction.. 

Contract  authority 

Contract  aultioiity.  indefinite 

Authority  to  borrow. 


(Fiscal  year  1981  supplemental) . 

(Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 
authority) 

(Increased  limitation  lor  annual  can- 
tract  authority) 

(Limitation  on  annual  contract  audior- 
ity.  indefinite) 

IContixf  authority  by  transfer) 

(Limitation  on  borrowing  authonty) 

(limitation  on  commitments) 

(Limitation  on  direct  kans) 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  kans) 

(Limitatnn  on  loans,  prior  authority) .... 

(Limitation  on  corporate  funds  to  be 
expended) 


69.578.917.253 
45.138.421.403 

-591,085.000 
24,950,662,850 

-  700,000,000 
780,918,000 


63,248,452.500 
44,186,959,000 
-418,000,000 
19,742,645,500 
- 1,037,000,000 
773,848,000 


62,599,958,500 
43,538,465,000 
-418,000,000 
19,742,645,500 
-1,037,000,000 
773,848,000 


60,506,342,200 
42.999,394,200 
-45.000,000 
17,815,100,000 
-1,037,000,000 
773,848,000 


(10,144,388,303) 

(1.225,128,695) 

(-20.000.000) 

(2,100,000,000) 

(600,000,000) 

(5,000,000) 

(7,422,938,000) 

(99,304,732,000) 

(80,000,000) 

(323,408,000) 


(9,759,000,000) 

(987436,250) 

(-30,500,000) 


(9,759,000,000) 

(987,436,250) 

(-30,500,000) 


(9,759,000,000) 

(891,500,000) 

(-30,500,000) 


60,689,970,200 
43,431.752.200 

-418.000.000 

17.939.370.000 

-  1.O37.O0O.0OO 

773.848.000 

(148.000.000) 

(9.759.0OO.0OO) 

(916,233,800) 

(-30,500,000) 


(600,000,000)  (600,000,000) 


(600,000,000) 


(600,000,000) 


8,888,347,053 

1706,669,203 

.  173.085,000 

7.011.292.850 

337.000.000 

-  7.070.000 

( -1- 148.000.000) 

( -  385,388,303) 

(-308,894,895) 

( - 10,500,000) 
(-2,100,000,000) 


2,558,482,300        - 1,909,988,300  ^  183.628.000 

-755.206.800          - 106.712  JOO  -,^432.358.000 

373.000.000 

-1*13,275,500        -  l.»03J75,500  -^124J70J)00 


(-1^148,000,000)     (-fi48,oooA)0)     ( -f  ia,ooo.oeo) 


(-71,202,450)        (-71^02,450)        ( -^  24,733,800) 


(8,910,398,000) 

(100,005,898,000) 

(20.000,000) 

(329,283,000) 


(9,108,438,0001 

(106,955,898,000) 

(20,000,000) 

(329,283,000) 


(7,283,398,000) 

(111,505,898,000) 

(20,000,000) 

(329,283,000) 


(7,481,438,000) 

(109,230,898,000) 

(20,000,000) 

(329,283,000) 


( -  5,000,000)  -^- 

(+58,500,000)  -1,428,960,000)     (-1,627.000.000)       ( -r  198,040,000) 

(^9,926,166,000)  (+9,225,000,000)    (+2.27S.OOO.O0O)    (+2J75.000JI00) 

I  -  60,000,000)  


(  +  5,875.000) 


•  Reflects  all  Marcti  198!  budget 

'  Included  tor  comparability  only 

'Includes  estimates  of  $84,705,000  not  considered  by  House 

•Includes  estimates  ot  $40,953,000  not  consklered  by  House 

•Includes  $100,000,000  requested  in  H  Dx  97-42 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee in  urging  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
said,  we  have  come  in  well  under  our 
section  302  subcommittee  allocation. 
We  have  come  in  way  under  where  we 
were  last  year  in  this  appropriation 
bill.  I  think  we  have  really  taken  a 
very,  very  hard  line,  in  terms  of  spend- 
ing in  this  bill.  I  think  that  everyone 
in  the  House  should  understand  that. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  administra- 
tion does  have  a  complaint  on  the  out- 
lays that  will  be  engendered  as  a  result 
of  this  bill.  But  I  have  to  say  that  I 
find  the  administration's  analysis,  at 
least  as  we  know  it  today,  to  be  on 
very  shaky  ground.  I  see  it  counting  as 
outlays  programs  which  the  HUD 
staff  tells  me  will  not  get  started  for 
most  of  the  year.  I  see  it  counting  out- 
lays based  on  previous  years'  appro- 
priations which  obviously  we  cannot 
affect  by  this  bill.  And,  frankly,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  work  with  the 
agencies  involved  and  get  good  outlay 
numbers. 

Before  this  bill  came  on  the  floor  for 
final  passage  and  before  we  went  to 
conference.  I  asked  the  HUD  budget 
staff  how  much  in  the  way  of  outlays 
one  particular  program  that  HUD 
manages  would  cause  in  fiscal  year 
1982  as  a  result  of  the  appropriation 
we  had  in  this  bill.  And  in  the  course 
of  a  single  day,  I  got  three  different 
numbers  back  from  the  HUD  staff.  I 
was  told  $5  million,  then  I  was  told  $10 
million,  and  then  I  was  told  $65  mil- 
lion. Obviously,  if  the  HUD  budget 
office  has  that  loose  control  on  what 
the  outlays  are  going  to  be  from  one 
program,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  in 
this  House  to  estimate  outlays  accu- 
rately. 


All  I  can  say  is  that  I  concur  in  this 
statement  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  After  all. 
OMB  has  a  good  deal  of  capacity  to 
control  the  release  of  funds  and  to 
slow  down  outlays— but  if  those  out- 
lays are  in  the  magnitude  that  the  ad- 
ministration suggests,  our  distin- 
guished chairman  is  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  that  comes  because  of 
what  we  did  in  connection  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  our  deci- 
sion that  we  could  not  see  a  further 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  care  in 
the  VA  hospitals  and  our  funding  for 
VA  medical  personnel. 

So  I  do  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  in  going 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  just 
a  couple  of  questions,  but  I  would  like 
to  preface  those  by  stating  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  job,  also,  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee  have 
done.  It  is  always  difficult  to  try  to 
bring  our  appropriation  bills  when 
they  involve  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  into  line  where  we  would  like 
for  them  to  be. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
series  of  questions,  if  I  could.  No.  1,  I 
believe  I  am  correct  that  this  is  the 
first  appropriations  report  that  we 
have  had  before  the  House  this  year 
that  has  gone  through  the  whole  proc- 
ess, except  for  the  conference  report 
approval;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Other  than  the  supple- 
mental earlier  in  the  year,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
over  the  President's  fiscal  year  1982 


budget  in  outlays.  Now,  we  might  say 
it  is  this  amount  or  that  amount,  but 
it  is  in  fact,  I  think  all  would  agree, 
over  what  has  been  requested;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  some  trouble 
giving  the  gentleman  an  answer  on 
that  point  because,  frankly,  it  is  very 
hard  to  pin  them  down  as  to  what  the 
outlays  are  going  to  be.  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  discretion  at  OMB  in 
terms  of  the  time  of  release  of  the 
funds,  which  in  turn  determines  out- 
lays. 

As  I  said,  before  we  had  the  debate 
on  final  passage  of  this  bill,  1  asked 
the  HUD  budget  office  to  give  me  a 
number  of  what  outlays  would  be  en- 
gendered by  the  HUD  section  8  exist- 
ing housing  program  and,  of  course, 
one  day  I  got  three  different  numbers, 
$5  million,  $10  million,  $65  million. 

To  some  degree  that  is  quite  control- 
lable by  OMB,  depending  on  when 
they  release  the  funds  to  the  area  of- 
fices, when  the  area  offices  advertise 
for  proposals  from  the  various  housing 
authorities,  and  so  on. 

So  a  good  deal  of  that  number  is 
very  much  within  the  control  of  the 
administration,  particularly  the  HUD 
funds  on  no  year  funds,  and  they  can 
control  when  those  outlays  come.  So  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  easy  answer. 

D  1330 

Mr.  LOTT.  My  understanding  is 
clearly  we  might  argue  over  the  exact 
amount  but  that  it  is  over  in  outlays 
what  the  President  asked  for. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  one 
other  point  the  gentleman  made.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  that  really  it 
was  only  applicable  to  the  veterans' 
programs.  I  think  in  fact  there  are  a 
number  of  programs  that  are  over  and 
I  think  I  see  them  listed  there,  includ- 
ing, just  as  one  example,  the  Con- 
sumer Co-op   Bank   and   some   other 
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areas  where  clearly  additional  savings 
could  have  been  made  and  where 
clearly  they  are  over  what  the  admin- 
istration requested;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  largest  part  by  far  is  the 
Veterans'  Administration  spending. 
There  are  disputes  as  to  some  of  the 
other  figures.  The  administration  is 
claiming  $95  million,  which  the  sub- 
committee believes  is  actually  the 
result  of  previous  appropriations  bills 
and  not  related  to  this  bill  whatsoever. 

The  administration  claims  a  $140 
million  expenditure  for  the  temporary 
mortgage  assistance  program  which 
we  do  not  think  is  going  to  happen  be- 
cause of  the  delays  in  HUD  in  getting 
the  program  going. 

So,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right 
about  the  Co-op  Bank,  but  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  reconciliation  bill,  so 
that  is  something  that  this  House  has 
already  approved  in  the  authorizing 
legislation.  And,  as  I  would  point  out, 
we  are  well  under  the  section  302  allo- 
cation that  this  subcommittee  got. 

So  what  we  are  getting  down  to  is 
the  very  fuzzy  numbers  on  actual  out- 
lays. Those  are  very  difficult  numbers 
on  which  to  pin  down  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man answering  those  questions,  but  I 
do  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  look  very  carefully 
at  this  conference  report  and  the  ques- 
tions that  are  being  raised  here  now 
and  will  in  the  future  be  raised,  per- 
haps by  the  administration,  and  that 
the  Members  weigh  very  carefully 
their  vote. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  allegations, 
and  I  think  they  are  correct,  that  it  is 
over  in  outlays,  this  Member  will  have 
to  vote  "no"  and  I  believe  we  will  be 
hearing  more  from  the  administration 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  disagree  with  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
This  bill  is  over  in  outlays.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  much  is  it  over  in  outlays? 

The  administration  sent  up  a 
paper— I  think  most  Members  have 
the  paper— indicating  that  this  bill  is 
over  in  outlays  by  $620  million.  That  is 
not  quite  accurate.  In  the  scorekeep- 
ing  to  come  to  that  particular  figure, 
the  administration  has  figured  in.  No. 
1,  $95  million  that  occurs  as  a  result  of 
the  1981  supplemental  appropriations 
and  rescission  bill.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  bill  that  has  ever  included  that 
kind  of  a  figure  in  the  current  appro- 
priations bill.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  in- 
clude it.  It  ought  not  to  be  in  there. 
But  it  is  in  there. 

Another  item  that  is  included  is  $140 
million  for  the  temporary  mortgage 
assistance    payments    program.    That 


$140  million  payment  will  not  occur, 
cannot  occur.  No  regulations  have 
been  established  so  far.  The  target 
date  for  the  Department  establishing 
the  regulations  was  September  1.  That 
date  has  passed.  There  is  not  a  chance 
in  the  world  of  a  dime  being  paid  out 
under  the  temporary  mortgage  assist- 
ance program  until  very  late  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  if  at  all. 

Yes,  there  is  money  in  here  for  the 
National  Consumers  Cooperative 
Bank.  There  is  something  like  $28  mil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  budget.  They 
object.  They  object  to  that  $28  mil- 
lion. They  object  to  it  today,  but  that 
objection  was  not  raised  when  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  was  being  considered. 
The  administration,  agreed,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie), 
who  championed  this  particular  pro- 
gram, and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY)  indicated 
during  consideration  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  agreed  it 
would  permit  the  National  Consumers 
Cooperative  Bank  to  be  part  of  the 
reconciliation  bill  and  so  it  was.  In  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  dated  Septem- 
ber 11,  Mr.  Stockman  did  not  object  to 
funding  the  bank.  Now  there  seems  to 
be  some  objection.  Included  in  the 
$620  million  that  the  administration 
believes  the  bill  is  over  in  outlays,  is 
$292  million  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

There  is  no  objection,  there  was  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  time  this  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  with  the  increase 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Now  they  have  objected  to  the  bill 
as  being  $620  million  over  in  outlays. 
My  understanding  is  that  as  of  this 
moment  they  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amount  that  was  increased 
in  the  VA  budget  by  this  Congress.  So 
the  $620  million  figure  is  a  mirage  and 
it  is  not  a  correct  figure. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dunn  \ . 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
HUD  and  independent  agencies  appro- 
priations bill.  This  decision  is  made  in 
spite  of  the  additional  cuts  in  funding 
by  conferees  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, reported  out  an  authorization 
figure  of  $1.16  million  for  NSF.  I 
strongly  supported  this  level  because  I 
believe  that  the  broad  impact  of  NSF 
science,  engineering,  and  social  science 
research  and  education  programs  in 
our  economy  and  strategic  interest  is 
great  in  comparison  to  this  relatively 
small  part  of  the  budget. 

The  House  in  consideration  of  its 
version  of  the  appropriations  bill, 
again  with  my  support,  defeated  a  pro- 
posal to  bring  the  NSF  figure  down  to 
the  level  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. Now.  in  compromise  with  the 


other  body,  we  are  asked  to  cut  an- 
other $32  million  from  that  already 
passed  by  the  House,  and  I  fear  that  if 
this  report  is  not  accepted,  this  cut 
will  go  deeper. 

I  commend  the  House  conferees  for 
managing  to  retain  as  much  as  they 
did  for  the  NSF.  Although  I  would 
prefer  to  see  higher  funding  for  some 
NSF  programs,  to  avoid  further  reduc- 
tions I  will  vote  to  accept  this  report. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
shows  something  of  the  difficulty 
under  which  this  committee,  this  sub- 
committee operates,  that  we  have  now 
been  criticized  from  this  side  of  the 
House  both  for  spending  too  much 
and  for  spending  too  little.  I  think  we 
have  done  a  good  job  and  we  have 
struck  the  right  balance  and  I  would 
urge  the  Members  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  who 
just  made  some  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, my  own  judgment  is— it  is  only 
my  own  judgment— it  would  seem  to 
me  if  this  bill  is  vetoed,  and  that  veto 
is  sustained,  that  there  will  be  less 
money  in  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation than  we  carry  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  as  he 
well  knows,  for  many  years  I  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  before 
I  was  elected  leader  on  our  side.  I 
know  of  the  diligence  with  which  the 
members  of  the  various  subcommittees 
approach  their  task  and  doing  the 
very  best  they  can  under  whatever 
conditions  prevail  at  that  time.  They 
frequently  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  are  overturned  with  no 
more  argument  than  there  has  been  a 
change  of  time,  a  change  of  events  and 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  think  these  are  normal 
times,  and  even  though  I  would  likf  to 
commend  both  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  for  the  job  they  have 
done  here  on  this  bill,  a  bill  that  under 
conditions  of  the  past  would  be  accept- 
ed, even  though  being  somewhat  over 
the  President's  budget  figure,  I  cannot 
endorse  the  final  product. 

I  am  a  little  bit  distressed  that  there 
is  this  disparity  of  computation  be- 
tween the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  to  the  difference  between 
outlays  and  budget  authority. 

As  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  indicated,  it  is 
over  the  President's  budget  in  outlays. 
It  is  over  by  some  $620  million. 

Now,  there  is  no  good  way  under  this 
given  time  and  circumstances  that  we 
can  accept  a  conference  report  $620 
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million  over  the  President's  budget  in 
outlays  and  expect  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  message  to  the  folks  in  the 
money  markets  that  we  are  going  to 
toe  the  mark  here  in  the  Congress. 

So  I  have  to  very  reluctantly  tell  my 
friends  that  I  have  to  personally  vote 
against  the  conference  report,  even 
though  we  do  not  have  any  assured 
signal  yet  that  the  President  will  defi- 
nitely veto  the  measure,  though  the 
prospects  are  very  good  that  he  will.  If 
he  does,  and  if  it  is  the  first  one  and  is 
over  half  a  billion  dollars  above  his 
budget,  there  is  no  alternative  for  us 
but  to  build  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  in  this  House  to  sustain  a  veto  to 
make  absolutely  sure  that  what  the 
President  is  talking  about  today  in 
holding  the  line  will  be  upheld. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  and  I 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  many  years  and  he  knows  the 
difficulties  of  the  budget  process.  This 
House  struggled  to  come  forward  with 
a  budget.  It  approved  the  Gramm- 
Latta  budget.  I  happened  to  have 
voted  against  it,  but  the  House  accept- 
ed the  Gramm-Latta  budget  and  the 
President  signed  it  into  law. 

The  level  of  that  budget  was  then 
distributed  to  the  various  appropria- 
tions committees  and  under  section 
302  we  were  lold  that  if  we  brought 
our  budgets  in  under  the  levels  estab- 
lished under  that  section  302  we  would 
be  complying  with  the  Gramm-Latta. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  the 
gentleman  is  making,  the  effect  of  it  is 
to  say  the  President  has  the  budget, 
the  President  has  the  say,  the  Con- 
gress has  no  say  at  all  in  how  much 
money  should  be  spent.  We  have  com- 
plied with  the  budget  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress,  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  President,  by 
signing  into  law.  and  now  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  what  the  gentleman 
says,  wants  to  throw  it  out  the 
window. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  think  that  is 
probably  an  exaggeration  but  I  would 
remind  my  friend  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent initially  proposed  his  reductions 
in  the  budget  we  were  talking  in  terms 
of  $48  to  $49  billion. 

Through  the  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion, we  ended  up  with  a  reduction  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $35  billion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Why  did  not  the  Presi- 
dent veto  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  There  has  been  this 
margin  of  difference  between  what  we 
agreed  to  in  Gramm-Latta  II  and  what 
the  President  really  feels  now  that  we 
have  to  achieve.  We  have  got  to  do  a 
better  job.  That  is  the  reason  I  make 
the  comments  that  I  do  today. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  do  think  though  that 
the  minority  leader  does  understand 


the  difficulty  in  which  this  places  all 
of  us.  We  all,  through  the  gentleman's 
good  offices,  negotiated  with  the  ad- 
ministration about  funding  levels  for 
various  programs  and  we  reached 
agreements  and  we  decided  either  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  various  pieces 
of  the  economic  plan  on  the  basis  of 
those  agreements  that  we  reached, 
and  now  to  be  told  that  those  agree- 
ments are  meaningless  and  it  is  back 
to  the  drawing  board  and  we  cannot 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
we  reached,  is  something  this  Member 
finds  very  difficult  to  take. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  and  I 
have  read  some  of  the  gentleman's 
comments  and  they  are  well  taken,  be- 
cause as  he  well  knows,  during  that  ag- 
onizing period  in  the  formulation  of 
the  reconciliation  process  we  had 
many  hours  in  which  we  discussed  spe- 
cific items  and  we  do  not  mean  to  be 
taking  it  out  on  any  one  individual  or 
any  group  of  individuals,  but  I  think  if 
we  default  on  our  responsibility  of 
taking  another  look  at  the  overall  pic- 
ture and  what  we  have  got  to  do,  to  re- 
assure people  that  we  do  mean  busi- 
ness here,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
do  the  best  I  can  here  to  give  the 
President  that  flexibility  that  if  he 
feels  compelled  to  veto  this  measure 
that  there  will  be  that  140-plus  votes 
in  this  body,  particularly  that  would 
sustain  a  veto  if  there  should  be  one. 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  I  may  just  make  one 
further  point.  I  think  it  Is  plain  that 
all  during  those  negotiations  many  of 
us  raised  the  question  of  whether 
funds  could  not  be  transferred  out  of 
the  defense  budget  categories  into  the 
other  budget  categories. 

I  think  we  were  told  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  our  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Stockman,  that  in  essence  he  viewed 
the  defense  budget  as  a  reserve 
against  contingencies,  that  he  recog- 
nized there  would  be  softness  there,  as 
there  were  in  other  department  re- 
quests, but  that  he  basically  has  to 
deal  with  the  fact  there  might  be 
higher  interest  rates  than  one  expect- 
ed, or  there  might  be  another  Mount 
St.  Helens,  that  is  where  he  had  his  re- 
serve for  contingencies. 

I  say  that  now  those  contingencies 
have  occurred,  interest  rates  are  run- 
ning higher  and  I  think  that  is  the 
place  we  ought  to  be  looking  now  for 
dealing  with  these  problems,  to  come 
back  on  these  agreements  where  we 
reached  agreement,  where  this  com- 
mittee has  come  in  well  under  its  sec- 
tion 302  allocation  and  say  this  work 
was  all  for  naught  and  those  agree- 
ments mean  nothing  I  find  very  diffi- 
cult. .  ,  ^ 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of,  "I  told  you  so, "  but  I  did  not 
support  this  bill  when  it  passed  the 


House  initially,  I  thought  it  was  too 
high.  I  think  it  is  too  high  now.  as 
pointed  out  by  the  minority  leader. 
$620  million  too  high.  We  have  13  ap- 
propriations bills.  If  we  just  let  each 
one  slip  by  of  $620  million,  we  will  end 
up  being  $8  billion  over  the  budget. 

So  we  must  hold  the  line. 

I  note  you  are  funding  the  National 
Consumers  Bank.  Here  is  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  should  not  have  been 
passed  in  the  first  place.  It  passed  the 
House  by  one  vote.  What  we  do  not 
need  in  this  country  is  one  more  bank 
funded  by  the  taxpayers. 
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Now.  we  do  not  need  one  more  bank 
funded  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try and  since  this  legislation  funds 
such  a  bank,  we  ought  to  vote  down 
the  supplemental  and  send  it  back  to 
committee  with  instructions  to  "Take 
it  out.  We  don't  need  to  expend  tax- 
payers' funds  for  such  a  bank." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  has  been  a 
very  interesting  debate  so  far.  I  think 
perhaps  there  is  less  light  shed  upon  it 
than  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
entitled  to. 

First  of  all,  I  am  impressed,  as  I 
always  am,  by  the  logic  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  my  long-time  friend.  As  I  listen 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  convinced  that 
he  is  an  advocate  or  a  devotee  of  the 
new  math.  The  gentleman  takes  $620 
million  and  multiplies  it  by  13  subcom- 
mittees and  comes  up  with  $8  billion 
in  outlays  over  the  President's  request 
for  1982.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
recognize  that  the  $620  million  figure 
is  a  false  figure.  You  cannot  describe  it 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  a  false  figure. 

Now  what  makes  up  that  fijrure  of 
$620  million?  To  begin  with  they  are 
charging  this  1982  bill  with  $95  million 
of  outlays— some  of  which  was  for  vet- 
erans medical  programs— which  was 
provided  for  in  the  1981  supplemental 
appropriations  and  rescission  bill. 
That  is  a  new  way  to  scorekeep— that  I 
have  never  heard  of  before.  It  is  the 
most  illogical  approach  possible— and 
it  makes  no  sense  whatsoever— because 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  action  taken 
on  the  1982  bill. 

Even  if  the  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
were  still  a  Member  of  this  House— 
and  as  persuasive  as  he  always  was  on 
this  floor,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  we  have  ever  had  here— he  would 
have  problems  with  these  figures.  I  do 
not  recall  at  any  time  that  Dave 
Stockman,  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
this  House  and  was  arguing  about  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  and 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  I  do  not 
recall  that  he  ever  counted  into  any 
particular  figure  that  he  gave  the 
membership  of  this  House  actions 
which  occurred  1  year  ago. 
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Second,  the  administration  is  claim- 
ing that  we  added  $140  million  in  out- 
lays to  the  1982  bill  because  of  our 
failure  to  approve  something  known  as 
a  temporary  mortgage  assistance  pay- 
ments program.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
should  include  $140  million  for  the 
temporary  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  request  was  for  a  $75  million 
limitation  on  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Fund  to  begin  this  pro- 
gram. 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  why  we 
did  not  approve  the  $75  million  limita- 
tion? The  answer  is  easy— the  Depart- 
ment already  has  had  $14  million 
available  for  the  past  12  months  and 
has  still  not  got  the  regulations  out. 
And  the  fact  is  that  a  representative 
of  the  administration  in  conference 
last  Thursday  indicated  that  the  regu- 
lations have  not  gone  to  final  clear- 
ances yet.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
savings  through  this  program  could 
occur  before  next  August. 

So  that  fact  is  that  it  is  the  adminis- 
tration's inability  to  get  the  regula- 
tions out  that  is  costing  them  that 
extra  $140  million  in  outlays— not  the 
action  of  this  committee. 

Let  me  also  add  that  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  we  have  agreed 
to  provide  that  $75  million  in  next 
year's  supplemental  when  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  regulations  are  in  place 
and  the  program  is  ready  to  begin. 

So  the  $140  million  of  the  $620  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  in  outlays  is 
wrong. 

Another  item  is  the  $28  million  for 
the  National  Consimier  Cooperative 
Bank.  It  has  been  the  judgment  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  bank. 

Incidentally,  this  is  the  last  year  of 
funding  for  this  program  and  we  say 
so.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
conferees  have  said  that.  There  has 
been  an  indication  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  supports  the 
bank.  It  said  so  in  connection  with  the 
reconciliation  bill  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
HUD  conferees. 

With  reference  to  the  $292  million 
add-on  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  administration  supported 
that.  There  was  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  OMB. 

So  in  my  judgment,  and  I  appeal  to 
the  membership  of  this  body,  in  my 
judgment  this  is  one  of  the  most  fis- 
cally responsible  appropriation  bills 
we  are  going  to  get  this  year.  If  this 
one  is  vetoed,  God  help  the  others 
that  are  coming  down  the  road. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  shares  with  me  a 
concern  about  the  waste  water  treat- 
ment program.  I  am  just  concerned 
whether  the  gentleman  has  heard 
from  the  administration.  As  I  under- 
stand, there  is  a  zero  request  for  fund- 


ing in  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions bill.  Is  the  administration  intend- 
ing at  some  point  to  send  up  a  budget 
request  for  that  item?  How  does  this 
fit  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  evidently  not  a 
spokesman  for  the  administration,  so  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  an  answer 
to  that  one.  I  do  not  think  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  since  our  discussion 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
itself  yesterday. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  administra- 
tion was  proposing.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  item  has  been  outside  the 
whole  budget  process  from  day  one.  It 
was  not  included  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal.  It  was  not  included 
in  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute.  It  was 
not  included  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 
It  is  just  $2.4  billion  sitting  there.  I 
hope  we  will  have  it  on  October  1,  but 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well.  I  think  Members 
ought  to  be  aware  of  that  fact,  because 
all  over  this  country  we  are  going  to 
be  hearing  from  the  municipalities 
who  say  to  us,  "Now,  wait  a  minute. 
Are  you  really  serious?  You  have  cut 
off  all  money  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  waste  water  treat- 
ment plant  and  all  the  ramifications 
of  that  through  construction  and 
home  building  and  everything  else  in 
this  country?" 

I  am  rather  astonished  that  some- 
thing has  not  been  said  by  the  admin- 
istration about  what  their  plans  are  in 
relationship  to  this  very  significant 
program. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think 
what  the  administration  has  said  is 
that  it  would  support  a  $2.4  billion  ap- 
propriation so  long  as  an  authorizing 
bill  is  passed  that  meets  certain  crite- 
ria that  they  have. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  they  would  send  up 
a  budget  request  for  that  amount  so 
that  we  would  not  be  further  over  the 
budget. 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  March  10  budget  proposal  of 
the  President  did  specify  $2.4  billion 
for  that  purpose  on  that  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, within  the  hour  on  the  wire  serv- 
ices of  United  Press  International  ap- 
peared the  following  statement: 

The  stock  market,  which  has  been  under 
the  gun  for  the  past  several  months  because 
of  high  interest  rates,  was  trying  to  mount  a 
rally  today  as  banks  lowered  their  prime 
lending  rates.  Trading  was  moderate.  The 
Dow  was  ahead  2.66  points  to  868.81.  Trend 
setting  Citibank  encouraged  some  investors 
when  it  lowered  its  prime  lending  rate  to  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  that  we 
have  heard  on  this  HUD  appropriation 
bill  is  excellent.  My  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  outstanding  sub- 


committee chairman  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  He  has  brought 
into  this  committee  a  reasonable 
budget  in  reasonable  time. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  rea- 
sonable times.  And  I  incur  to  you  the 
idea  that  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional ticker  tape  will  pick  up  the  fact 
that  what  the  White  House  has  done, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  not  against 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
appropriation  bill,  which  in  my  under- 
standing, as  ranking  Republican  on 
the  minority  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, it  is  not  against  the  Housing 
Subcommittee:  but  what  it  is  against  is 
the  $620  million  in  outlays  over  the 
President's  budget. 

The  die  has  been  cast.  It  is  a  frus- 
trating thing  to  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  inter- 
preted in  the  marketplace,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  the 
point,  it  is  how  our  actions  are  inter- 
preted that  will  create  confidence  in 
the  President's  program. 

They  are  watching.  They  are  going 
to  see  if  we  do  what  we  said  we  would 
do  when  we  passed  the  budget. 

Despite  the  rhetoric,  we  might  as 
well  vote  so,  because  either  today  we 
will  vote  "No."  or  we  have  got  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto  when  it 
comes  up  to  it.  It  is  that  simple. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  and  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  ex- 
cellent job  he  has  done.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  was  caught  in  this 
first  appropriation  bill.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  and  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  you  are  the  vic- 
tims of  circumstances  and  it  should 
not  have  happened  to  two  nice  people 
like  the  two  of  you.  However,  this  will 
assure  us  that  all  future  appropriation 
bills  do  not  exceed  the  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
my  friend  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  would  be 
happy  to. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion we  are  living  in  a  day  of  images 
and  impressions.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  have  we  really  got  here,  Jbut 
what  is  it  perceived  to  be?  I  think  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
saying.  It  is  perceived  to  be  a  bill  that, 
even  conceding  the  rescission  minus 
$95  million,  is  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  in  outlays  than  what  the 
President  talked  about.  That  is  the 
difference  and  that  is  the  thing  that 
will  be  communicated,  and  that  is  why 
I  am  urging  a  "No"  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  act  on  perceptions 
here.  Obviously,  I  must  be  a  lousy  ad- 
vocate and  a  poor  persuader.  I  made 
no  impression,  obviously,  on  some  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to 
the  $620  million  figure;  but  what  I  say 
is  absolutely  accurate. 
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This  is  a  $60  billion  bill.  If  we  adjust 
the  reasoning,  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  adjusted,  that  OMB  attaches  to  the 
figure  of  $620  million  of  outlays  in 
excess  of  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  you  will  arrive  at  an  excess 
outlay  figure  of  $65  million  in  a  $60 
billion  bill.  Taking  $620  million  and 
adjusting  it  by  the  amount  of  excess 
outlays  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank— which  the  administra- 
tion does  not  oppose— and  by  the  1981 
outlays  and  by  the  TMAP  program  re- 
sults in  $65  million. 

Let  me  give  you  the  bottom  line  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
would  want  and  all  of  you  on  that  side 
want  and  I  want,  because  it  reflects 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
spending  in  this  area  in  the  future.  Let 
me  make  one  final  point  on  outlays 
and  then  I  will  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  total  outlay  figure  for  all  the 
outyears  in  this  bill,  and  hold  on  to 
your  hats,  is  $2,411,000,000  under  the 
administration.  Just  think  what  we 
are  going  to  do  for  a  balanced  budget 
in  1984.  1985.  and  1986  with  this  bill. 
So  by  the  action  we  are  taking  in  this 
bill,  we  will  ultimately  save  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  more  than 
$2.4  billion.  Now,  if  Wall  Street  gets 
that  message  today,  then  I  presume 
the  market  will  be  up  5  points  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  further  observation; 
that  is,  I  think  people  ought  to  under- 
stand that  this  outlay  budget  author- 
ity problem  is  complicated  in  the  case 
of  the  HUD  appropriation,  because  of 
the  fact  if  you  try  to  save  money  in 
the  long  term,  you  do  accelerate  out- 
lays. 

In  the  case  of  the  HUD  budget,  we 
have  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  I  think 
this  has  been  concurred  in  by  the 
Banking  Committee,  been  shifting  the 
section  8  funds  from  the  new  construc- 
tion and  the  substantial  rehabilitation 
program,  which  require  commitments 
of  20  and  30  and  40  years  of  budget  au- 
thority but  where  there  is  no  outlays 
because  the  project  does  not  get  built 
for  IVi  or  2V2  or  iVz  years,  we  have 
been  shifting  out  of  that  and  over  to 
the  existing  housing  and  the  moderate 
rehabilitation  program  where  the 
money  comes  on  stream  a  lot  faster; 
but  in  the  existing  housing  program  it 
only  costs  half  the  amount  per  unit 
and  you  are  only  tying  up  the  Govern- 
ment for  15  years,  rather  than  20  or  30 
or  40  years. 

As  we  try  to  do  this  and  make  life 
easier  for  future  Budget  Directors  by 
having  less  in  the  way  of  these  long- 
term,  full  faith  and  credit  obligations 
under  the  section  8  program,  to  some 
degree  it  is  true.  We  have  accelerated 
the  outlays. 

I  think  this  is  one  case  where  it  is 
well  to  do  that,  because  in  essence  we 
are  saving  simply  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  future  years  by  making  that 
move. 


Now  to  attack  us  because  the  result 
is  some  acceleration  of  outlays.  I  think 
is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
only  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
coming  from  a  great  city  where  they 
have  great  problems.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  served  on  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  been  a  marvelous  and 
magnificent  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  what  the  gentleman  says 
about  the  assisted  housing  program  is 
absolutely  correct. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  Carter  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  we  had  in  the  assisted 
housing  program  something  like 
255,000  units.  Do  you  know  what  is 
carried  in  this  bill?  One  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  units  for  assisted 
housing.  Now.  if  that  does  not  indicate 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  Congress,  to  try  to 
control  spending,  I  do  not  know  what 
figures  could  be  more  effective. 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4034,  appropriations  for  HUD 
and  independent  agencies.  I  wish  to 
take  a  minute  to  speak  in  support  of 
funding  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

The  conference  has  reported  a  total 
figure  of  $1,070.95  million  for  the 
Foundation.  This  amount,  though 
short  of  the  figure  that  my  subcom- 
mittee has  recommended  for  authori- 
zation, still  provides  for  strengthening 
several  programs  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  this  Nation's  scientific  and 
technological  needs.  Here  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  important  programs  in  re- 
search instrumentation,  the  women 
and  minorities  in  science  programs, 
the  social  and  economic  sciences,  the 
programs  in  innovation  and  the  inter- 
national activities.  Unfortunately,  the 
amount  for  science  and  engineering 
education,  though  higher  than  re- 
quested, is  still  short  for  what  I  and 
others  perceive  to  be  the  critical  sci- 
ence and  technology  issue  for  this 
coimtry  in  the  next  decade. 

I  realize  that  Mr.  Boland  has  made 
extraordinary  efforts  in  producing  the 
funding  changes  we  have  achieved.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  that  support 
and  commend  him  for  his  efforts  in 
providing  a  balanced  and  fair  budget 
for  the  Foundation's  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly by  a  vote  of  264  to  152  to 
support  strengthened  funding  of  the 
Foundation's  programs  when  H.R. 
4034  was  originally  considered.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  my  colleagues 
should  continue  that  endorsement.  I 
strongly  urge  they  vote  for  adoption 
of  the  conference  report.* 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  HUD 
and  related  agencies  1982  conference 
report  represents  a  broken  promise  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  in 
desperate  need  of  a  suitable  place  to 
live.  It  constitutes  an  assault  on  ef- 


forts to  reduce  the  blight  and  deterio- 
ration that  plagues  both  urban  and 
rural  communities  across  this  Nation. 
And  !t  sacrifices  the  health  and  envi- 
ronmental safety  of  our  citizens  for 
the  sake  of  misguided  budget  prior- 
ities. For  these  reasons.  I  must  vote 
against  the  conference  report,  as  I  did 
against  the  House  appropriations  bill. 
Given  the  tenuous  situation  surround- 
ing this  year's  appropriations  process. 
I  might  add  that  my  vote  in  no  way  re- 
flects a  condonation  of  the  administra- 
tion strategy  to  bypass  this  process  in 
order  to  make  further  cuts  in  the 
budget. 

Funding  levels  considered  today  will 
only  make  a  bad  situation  more  pain- 
ful for  millions  of  families  who  are 
dwelling  in  substandard  housing,  who 
have  been  displaced,  who  are  paying 
excessive  rents  and  who  are  unable  to 
find  affordable  and  decent  housing. 
Presently  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  major  source  of  funds  for  addition- 
al assisted  housing  to  meet  this  critical 
need  of  lower  income  families.  Their 
only  hope  for  decent  shelter  is  gravely 
threatened  by  this  legislation. 

With  its  knife  falling  most  sharply 
on  assisted  housing,  this  bill  severely 
cuts  funds  for  additional  imits  of  sec- 
tion 8  and  public  housing.  The  admin- 
istration proposed  to  drastically 
reduce  the  number  of  units  by  34  per- 
cent from  the  Carter  recommendation 
of  260,000  to  a  mere  175.000.  Congress, 
however,  may  now  outdo  the  Presi- 
dent. Shamefully,  this  bill  contains 
funding  for  only  148,000  units.  To 
make  matters  worse,  GNMA  tandem 
funding  is  slashed;  thereby  limiting 
the  availability  of  low-interest  loans 
which  enable  developers  to  build  low 
income  housing. 

These  cuts  come  at  a  time  when 
housing  problems  are  at  crisis  levels. 
HUD  estimates  that  nearly  11  million 
American  families  either  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  or  spend  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  income  on  housing. 
In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are  at 
least  35,000  families  in  need  of  this  as- 
sistance: yet,  tragically,  the  city  may 
only  receive  about  7,500  units  if  these 
cuts  are  enacted.  Clearly,  the  damage 
done  by  these  reductions  is  far  reach- 
ing—it means  fewer  housing  units, 
higher  rents  across  the  board  in  the 
rental  market,  fewer  jobs  for  construc- 
tion workers  and  greater  suffering  for 
those  in  need. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  reduce  the 
number  of  units  available,  it  also  com- 
mits a  further  injustice  against  low- 
income  renters  by  raising  rents  for 
those  in  subsidized  housing.  At  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  rents  will  be 
raised  for  most  tenants  from  25  per- 
cent to  30  percent  of  their  incomes,  a 
rent  increase  of  20  percent.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  3.3  million  families 
living  in  assisted  housing  are  generally 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  The  1978 
median  income  of  families  in  section  8 
housing  was  $4,330.  For  tenants  in 
New  York  City,  it  has  been  estimated 
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that  the  average  rent  increase  over  the 
next  5  years  would  amount  to  $1,065. 
How  can  we  expect  these  families  to 
afford  excessive  rents  and  still  meet 
other  essential  needs  out  of  their 
nominal  incomes?  Raising  rents  would 
essentially  defeat  the  puriMse  of  the 
program  which  is  to  provide  afford- 
able housing  for  low-income  residents. 

Another  vital  program  slated  for  vir- 
tual extinction  is  the  section  312  reha- 
bilitation loan  fund.  The  appropria- 
tions bill  authorizes  no  new  funding;  it 
forces  the  program  to  die  a  slow  death 
by  providing  only  minimal  proceeds 
from  the  program's  revolving  loan 
fund.  Epitomizing  sound  economic 
principles,  this  program  stretched 
dwindling  housing  stock  at  a  relatively 
modest  cost.  As  of  July,  there  were 
15,000  requests  for  these  funds  to  re- 
habilitate buildings  in  New  York  City. 
Once  again  in  this  budget  process,  we 
are  closing  our  eyes  to  fiscally  respon- 
sible decisions  which  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic revitalization  as  well  as  serve 
basic  human  needs. 

The  list  of  irresponsible  and  inhu- 
mane cuts  in  housing  programs  goes 
on  and  on.  Each  cut  will  create  an  ad- 
ditional burden  for  our  distressed 
cities. 

This  unprecedented  attack  on  urban 
areas  does  not  stop  with  housing.  No 
funds  are  provided  for  the  municipal 
waste  treatment  grant  program.  The 
administration  has  refused  to  request 
any  funding  until  certain  changes, 
which  it  characterizes  as  reforms,  are 
made  in  the  program.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  is  now  making  a  conscien- 
tious and  speedy  review  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  there  is  obviously  no  assur- 
ance that  the  whole  reauthorization 
and  reappropriation  process  will  be 
soon  completed. 

As  a  result,  the  entire  national  effort 
to  clean  up  our  waterways  has  been 
left  in  the  lurch.  In  my  district,  a 
plant  envisioned  since  the  1940's  and 
now  under  a  Federal  court's  consent 
decree  is  jeopardized.  Because  that 
plant,  the  North  River  plant,  is  only 
partially  built,  raw  sewage  continues 
to  pour  into  the  Hudson  River  in  our 
Nation's  largest  city. 

The  President's  "reforms"  would  cut 
the  program's  authorization  in  half, 
from  $5  billion  to  $2.4  billion  a  year. 
The  appropriation  would  be  cut  from 
$3.5  billion  in  1981  to  $2.4  billion  in 
1982.  These  provisions  alone,  apart 
from  other  proposed  changes,  will 
make  it  nearly  impossible  for  many 
States  and  localities  to  complete  the 
facilities  they  need.  Some  restructur- 
ing may  be  needed.  But  the  President 
wishes  to  redefine  away  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  $90  billion  Federal 
share  of  the  remaining  need.  This  is 
absolutely  unjustifiable. 

This  gap  in  funding  is  a  disaster.  I 
cannot  vote  for  a  bill  that  treats  our 
waters  and  our  health  as  a  mere  detail 
of  budgeting,  to  be  deleted  and  re- 
stored when  convenient.  Wastewater 


treatment  is  essential  for  a  livable  so- 
ciety. I  strenously  object  to  its  omis- 
sion from  this  report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  yeas  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  209,  nays 
197,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  203] 
YEAS- 209 


Addabbo 

Flippo 

Mollnari 

Akaka 

Florio 

Mollohan 

AlbosU 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Alexander 

Ford  (MI) 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Ford(TN) 

Murtha 

Annunzlo 

Fowler 

Napier 

Anthony 

Prank 

Natcher 

Aspln 

Frost 

Nichols 

Bailey  (PA) 

Garcia 

Nowak 

Barnes 

Gaydos 

Dakar 

Bedell 

Gejdenson 

Oberstar 

Beilenson 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Benjamin 

Glickman 

PanetU 

Bevill 

Gonzalez 

Patterson 

Bingham 

Gore 

Pease 

Blanchard 

Gray 

Perkins 

Boggs 

Green 

Peyser 

Boland 

Ouarini 

Price 

Boiling 

HaU  (OH) 

Pursell 

Boner 

Hammerschmidt  Rahall 

Bonlor 

Harkin 

Rangel 

Bonker 

Hawkins 

Ratchford 

Bouquard 

Heckler 

Reuss 

Bowen 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Breaux 

Hertcl 

Rinaldo 

Brodhead 

Hlghtower 

Ritter 

Brooks 

Hollenbeck 

Rodino 

Brown  <CA) 

Horton 

Roe 

Burton,  John 

Howard 

Rose 

Byron 

Hoyer 

Rosenthal 

Carney 

Hutto 

Rostenkowski 

Chappell 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Chisholm 

Jeffords 

Sabo 

Coelho 

Jones  (NO 

Savage 

Collins  (ID 

Jones  (OK) 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Jones  (TN) 

Schneider 

Conyers 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Coughlin 

Kazen 

Schumer 

Coyne,  William 

Kildee 

Selberling 

D' Amours 

Kogovsek 

Shamansky 

Oanielson 

LaFalce 

Shannon 

Daschle 

Lantos 

Simon 

Dell  urns 

Lehman 

Skelton 

DeNardis 

Lent 

Smith  (lA) 

Derrick 

Long  (MD) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dicks 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Dingell 

Luken 

Solarz 

Dixon 

Lundine 

St  Germain 

Donnelly 

Markey 

Stark 

Dorgan 

Marks 

Stokes 

Dougherty 

Mat£ui 

Stratton 

Dowdy 

Mattox 

Studds 

Duxui 

Mavroules 

Swift 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Synar 

Dymally 

McDade 

Traxler 

Dyson 

McOrath 

Udall 

Early 

McHugh 

Vento 

Eckart 

Mica 

Volkmer 

Edgar 

MikuUki 

Walgren 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Washington 

English 

MIneU 

Watkins 

Evans  (IN) 

Mlnish 

Waxman 

Pary 

Mitchell  (MD) 

White 

Pascell 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Whltten 

Fazio 

Moakley 

Williams  (MT) 

Perraro 

Moffett 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wyden 

Young  (MO) 

Wirth 

Wylie 

Zablocki 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Zeferetti 

Wright 

Young  (FL) 
NAYS- 197 

Andrews 

Gingrich 

Neal 

Applegate 

Ginn 

Nelligan 

Archer 

Goodllng 

O'Brien 

Ashbrook 

Gradlson 

Oxiey 

Atkinson 

Gramm 

Parris 

Badham 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Bafalis 

Grisham 

Patman 

Bailey  (MO) 

Gunderson 

Paul 

Barnard 

Hagedom 

Petri 

Beard 

Hall.  Ralph 

Pickle 

Benedict 

Hall.  Sam 

Porter 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Pritchard 

Bereuter 

Hance 

Quillen 

Bethune 

Hansen  (ID) 

Railsback 

Bliley 

Hansen  (UT) 

Regula 

Brinkley 

Hartnett 

Roberts  (KS) 

Broomfield 

Hatcher 

Roberts  (SD) 

Brown  (CO) 

Heftel 

Robinson 

Brown  (OH) 

Hendon 

Roemer 

BroyhiU 

Hi'.er 

Rogers 

Burgener 

Hillls 

Roth 

Butler 

Holland 

Roukema 

Campbell 

Holt 

Rousselot 

Carman 

Hopkins 

Russo 

Chappie 

Hubbard 

Santini 

Cheney 

Huckaby 

Sawyer 

Clausen 

Hughes 

Schulze 

ainger 

Hunter 

Sensenbrenner 

Coats 

Hyde 

Sharp 

Coleman 

Jeffries 

Shaw 

CoUins  (TX) 

Jenkins 

Shelby 

Conable 

Johnston 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Courier 

Kramer 

Siljander 

Coyne.  James 

Lagomarsino 

Skeen 

Craig 

LatU 

Smith  (AL) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leach 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  Philip 

Leath 

Smith  (OR) 

Daniel,  Dan 

LeBoutillier 

Snowe 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Levitas 

Snyder 

Danncmeyer 

Lewis 

Solomon 

Daub 

Livingston 

Spence 

Davis 

Loefner 

Stangeland 

Deckard 

Lott 

Stanton 

Derwinski 

Lowery  (CA) 

Staton 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Stenholm 

Doman 

Madigan 

Stump 

Dreier 

Marlenee 

Tauke 

Duncan 

Marriott 

Tauzin 

Edwards  (AL) 

Martin  (ID 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (NO 

Trible 

Emerson 

Martin  (NY) 

Vander  Jagt 

Emery 

Mazzoli 

Walker 

Erdahl 

McClory 

Wampler 

Erlenbom 

McCloskey 

Weaver 

Evans  (DE) 

McCollum 

Weber  (MN) 

Evans (lA) 

McDonald 

Weber  (OH) 

Fenwlck 

McEwen 

Weiss 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Whitehurst 

Fields 

Michel 

WhlUey 

Pindley 

Miller  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Pish 

Moore 

Winn 

Porsythe 

Moorhead 

Wolf 

Fountain 

Morrison 

Wortley 

Prenzel 

Mottl 

Yatron 

Gibbons 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

AuCoin 

Fithian 

Long (LA)  , 

Blaggl 

FoglietU 

Lujan 

Burton.  Phillip 

Fuqua 

Nelson 

Clay 

Oilman 

Ottinger 

Crockett 

Goldwater 

Pepper 

de  la  Garza 

Ireland 

Rhodes 

Downey 

Kemp 

Rudd 

Ertel 

Lee 

Thomas 

Evans  (GA) 

Leiand 

Young  (AK) 
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D  1400 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 
Mr.  Crockett  for,  with  Mr.  Kemp  against. 
Mr.  Nelson  for.  with  Mr.  Lee  against. 
Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 
Mr.  Leiand  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 


Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Pithian. 

Mr.  GINN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DOWDY  and  Mr.  LENT 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1415 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Senate 
amendments  in  disagreement  be  desig- 
nated by  number,  considered  as  read, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2,  line  18, 
after  •19,742,645.500"  insert:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  no  less  than  6.3  per  centum 
and  no  more  than  17  per  centum  of  the 
budget  authority  provided  herein  which 
would  otherwise  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  under  sections  8  and  14  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1437f  and  14371)  shall  be  transferred 
from  amounts  which  would  otherwise  be 
used  for  new  construction  other  than  pursu- 
ant to  section  8(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1437f)  on  or  prior  to  July  1,  1982,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  Payments  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Hcusinu  Projects,  and  appropria- 
tions for  payments  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies for  operating  subsidies  for  low-income 
housing  projects  as  authorized  by  section  9 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437g)  are  increased  to 
the  extent  budget  authority  is  transferred  ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  budget  authority  provided 
herein,  $2,354,400,000  shall  be  allocated  for 
public  housing  new  construction  other  than 
for  low-income  housing  for  Indian  families". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  4.  after 
line  24,  insert: 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

For  contracts  with  and  payments  to  public 
housing  agencies  and  nonprofit  corporations 
for  congregate  services  programs  as  author- 
ized by  the  Congregate  Housing  Services 
Act  of  1978,  $10,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS— FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects", $148,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
December  31.  1981. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  9.  line  8, 
strike  out  •$3,800,000,000"  and  insert 
••$4,166,000,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
••$3,666,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  19,  line  4, 
strike  out  •$54,084,000"  and  insert 
••$134,789,000'. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  19,  line 
24,  strike  out  •$29,010,000"  and  insert 
••$67,456,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
$65,456,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  Page  21,  line 
17,  after  '1983"  insert  ■:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  support 
the  definition  and  development  of  tech- 
niques to  analyze  extraterrestrial  radio  sig- 
nals for  patterns  that  may  be  generated  by 
intelligent  sources'". 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  Page  24,  line 
18.  strike  out  ••$500,000""  and  insert 
•$1,500,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4034,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
amendments  reported  in  disagree- 
ment, and  that  I  may  include  tables, 
charts,  and  other  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMED  FORCES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3380)  to 
increase  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3380,  with  Mr.  Bingham 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
September  14,  1981,  the  bill  had  been 
considered  as  having  been  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Appropriations  Committee  amendment: 
On  pa«e  2.  beginning  at  line  6,  through  line 
U  on  page  3,  delete  all  of  section  2  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  2,  as  fol- 
lows: 

PAY  INCREASE  OP  9.1  PER  CENTUM  POR  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  UNIPORMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments 
in  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  that  would  otherwise  first 
become  effective  beginning  with  any  pay 
period  in  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become 
effective. 

(bKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  each  element  of  compensation 
specified  in  section  1009(a)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  increased  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  by  9.1 
per  centum  effective  with  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  after  September  30,  1981. 

(2)  The  President  may  allocate  the  per- 
centage increase  specified  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 


extent  the  President  is  authorized  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1009  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  allocate  any 
percentage  increase  described  in  subsection 
(bM3)  of  section  1009  of  such  title,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)<2)(B) 
of  such  section  shall  not  apply  to  this  sub- 
section or  any  action  of  the  President  under 
this  subsection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  It  has  been  print- 
ed in  the  Record  previously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADDABBO  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE POR  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ■ 
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for    the    Appropriations 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Amendment:  On  page  2,  beginning  on 
line  6  through  line  11  on  page  3,  delete  all  of 
section  2,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  revised 
section  2,  as  follows: 

pay  increase  for  members  of  the  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments 
in  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  that  would  otherwise  first 
become  effective  beginning  with  any  pay 
period  in  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become 
effective. 

(b)  Effective  with  the  first  pay  period 
after  September  30,  1981,  the  monthly  basic 
pay  for  membei-s  of  the  uniformed  services 
within  each  pay  grade,  based  on  years  of 
service  computed  under  section  205  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  as  follows: 


^tnt'            ?wte      Ow?       Owr3       0wf4       Ow>6       Owc8      OwilO  Owl?  0wfl4  0»wl6  Owli  OwM  ftur  22  Ow  26  Over  30 

g-JO' K41600    $4.57140    t4.571.40    J4,571 40    $4,571.40    $4.74600    $4,746.00  $5,110.20  $5,110.20  $5,475.00  $5,47500    $5.84220  $5.84220  $620670  $6,20670 

O-J- 3,91380     4.01640     4,101.90     4,10190     4,10190     4.20600     4.20600  4.38120  4.38120  474600  474600  5110.20  511020  547500  547500 

0-f - 3.54480     3.65100     3,737  70     3,737  70     3,737  70     4,016.40     4,01640  4,20600  4,206  00  4  38120  4  57140  4  74600  4  93680  4  93680  4  936M 

tl 2.«5<0     3,14610     3,146.10     3.14610     3.286.80     328680     3.47700  347700  365100  4,016.40  429240  429240  429240  429240  429240 

0-f 2.1M0O     2,39910     2.55570     2.55570     2.55570     2.55570     2,55570  255570  2760.00  306000  321720  328880  347700  377100  377100 

0-5. 1.76100     2,06880     2,21160     2,21160     2,21160     2,21160     2,32950  241170  2573.10  2765.70  292470  301320  31  8  20  3    820  31  820 

Oi-i- l.«5  00     1,807  80     1,92900     1,929  00     2,025.00     2,115  00     2,23980  2  355.00  246300  2  526.00       57340  25  340  2  5  340  2  5  340  25  340 

0-3* 1,380.00     1.542  00      1,64910     1,84110     1,928.70     1,998  60     2.106  00  219120  2  225.40  2265.00       29200  232080  2  320^  2320  M  232080 

t?: -r UM*0     ".JS'M     1.5"  M     1.60290     1.636.50     1.636  50     1,636  50  1,636  50  1,636.50  163650  1636  50  1636  50  636.M  \m^  imSi 

"-'• l-M'W     1,048  50     1,267  50     1.267  50     1.267.50     1,267  50     1,267  50  1.267  50  1.267.50  1.267.50  1.267  50  1.267.50  1J67.50  i:267.5fl  i:267  50 

>  Base  w  s  linM  to  tte  lak  otbisc  my  maHe  for  kvd  V  of  Hie  eiecutm  scMi*. 

c^^^r^l^J^^rS.d'' JIl:'  l^/^i  o?!i  t^s'.«"*Cor-  "^  '  "^  '**""*■  »«»•  S"*  «•»•*'  f«««.  •  ^""^^  0.  ««  »hn«  Con«,  b»c  w  to  Ite  r*  »  K,848 10  ^^  of 
'  Bots  not  win  to  cnnmissioned  officws  wtio  have  Iwn  credited  wtli  ovef  4  years  attwe  sennce  as  ertBted  memters  «  warrant  officefs 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CREDITED  WITH  OVER  4  YR  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  ENLISTED  MEMBER  OR  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


f»IVtk 


0Mr4 


0Nr6 


OmtS 


Omt  10        Om(  12        Dm  14 


OMf  16 


0WI8 


Omt  20 


Oner  22 


Omt  26 


OMf  30 


0-3 $1,829.70      $1,917.00      $1.98600      $2,093.10 

S"? 1,603.20        1.636.50        1,72320        1,81200 

0-1 - 1.26750        1.379.10        1.45950        1.51200 


$2,197.20  $2,285.10 
1.88250  1,93410 
1,5«480        1.63620 


$2,325.00 
1.93410 
1.63620 


$2J53  80 
1.93410 
1,636  20 


$2379.00 
1,934  10 
1,63620 


$2,379.00 
1,93410 
1,636.20 


$2,37900  $2,379.00 
1,934.10  1,93410 
1,63620        1,63620 


WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Parn* 


JofleB      Om(2       0Mr3       Ow(4       0Mt6       0Mf8      Omt  10      Oirwl2      OwU      Owrl6      Owrl8      Owt20      Owr22      0Mf26      Ow30 


DM.. 
»-3.. 
11-1.. 
W-l.. 


' MKJJ  '  JilSS  ' ■SiJSS  ' '5^555  "•""*  "•'"™  ""S'li  J'."?™  Ji.9695o  $2.03910  $2.09310  $2,16150  $2,233.80  $2.40750  $2.40750 

■31SS  -JflSS  PfSS  '■*""*  l'"'"  l."'?"  1.61' 00  1.6'0«0  1,723  20  1,77480  1.829  70  1,900  50  1969  50  203910  2  03910 

'■SiiS  'iS  ?S  iS  ?S  \W1  '■^*'  '■3WM  l.*«l»  '."520  1.546.80  1.60080  1.65300  170610  177510  1775  0  775  0 

889.40  1.03110  1,03110  1,137.00  1,189.20  1,266.00  1.31700  1.372.20  1.424.10  1,476.00  1.528.20  1,58280  158280  158280  158280 


ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Pay  in* 


2orless      Owr  2       Ow  3       Owr  4       Oiv  6       Oi«r8      Over  10     Ow  12      Omi  14      Owr  16      Owt  18      0*ef  20      Ow  22      Owr  24      Omt  26      ftw  28      Oni  30 


E-9'.. 

M 

t-7 

W..... 
1-5— 
W...., 

i-i 

E-l 


0  0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

$97710  $1,054  50  $1.093  80  $1,14990    $1,18020     1,217  40 

84390  92010  95850  1.00950     1.04760     1,08600 


734  70 
66390 
632  70 
603.30 
53640 


799  50 
72690 
667  50 
60330 
53640 


5  .,  .„i  *'"2*''  W.mia  $1.75950  $1.80000  $1.84020  $1,87590  $1,974.60  $2,02500  $2,16630  $2.22150    $2.22150 

0  $1.41600  1,45590  1,49460  1.53360  1,573  80  1.615.20  1.66410  1.74660  1.7850O  1.94160  194160     194160 

1,256  70  1.297  80  1.354  50  1.394  70  1.43640  1,479.90  1.547  70  1,58760  1,74000  1,74000     174000 

.,.,»       .„~.       „„„  .,  '■!""  ■•'*350  1,221.00  1,260.30  1,279.20  1,27920  1.27920  1.279.20  1,27920  1.279.20 

838.20       88500       95280  987  30  1,02030  1,04610  1,05090  1,05090  1,050.90  1,05090  1,05090  1.05090  1,05090  105090 

J5?2S       ??  JS       V*M  '^l"  '5410  85410  85410  85410  85410  85410  85410  85410  85410  85410 

715  20        715  20        71520  715  20  71520  715  20  715  20  715  20  715.20  715  20  71520  715  20  71520  715  20 

SS?S       fSfJS       fS?30  60330  60330  60330  60330  603.30  60330  603.30  603.30  603.30  603.30  60330 

53640       53640       536.40  536.40  536.40  536.40  536.40  536.40  536.40  536.40  536.40  53640  53640  53640 


1,27920 
1,05090 
85410 
715.20 
60330 
53640 


l^J^^^^^  H?  ^;w'!!£"i7°!?'A2II*?!'.°'  ?H^  "  '^'  '^"''  "**  **^  *''"'  ot  me  *  Force,  «  Serieaiit  Major  o(  Die  Manne  Corps,  basic  pay  lor  ths  grade  is  $2,633  10  regardless  d 


cumulative  yearj  of  service  computed  under  sec  205  ol  title  37  ol  tic  Unted  States  Code 


(c)  If  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  effec- 
tive with  the  first  pay  period  after  Septem; 
ber  30,  1981,  he  may  decrease  by  not  more 
than  2  percent  the  amount  of  basic  pay  es- 
tablished in  subsection  (b)  for  any  pay 
grade  based  on  years  of  service  and  he  may 
apply  the  amounts  derived  from  any  such 
decreases  to  increase  by  not  more  than  2 
percent  the  amount  of  basic  pay  established 


in  subsection  (b)  for  any  pay  grade  based  on 
years  of  service. 

(d)  the  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  au- 
thorized enlisted  members  and  officers  by 
section  402  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  be  as  follows: 


"Officers $94.39  per  month 

"Enlisted        members    $4.50  per  day 
when    on    leave    or 
authorized  to  mess 
separately. 
"When      rations      in-    $5.09  per  day 
kind  are  not  avail- 
able. 
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"When    assigned    to    $6.73  per  day":  ence  in  droves,  we  must  provide  extra    you.  For  example,  to  replace  one  expe- 

duty    u^e?^  emeV-  incentive  to  these  people  to  stay.  The    rienced  technician  the  Rand  Corp.  es- 

gency        conditions  men  and  women  who  called  yesteday     timates  it  takes  two  novices.  To  have 

where    no    messing  made  it  very  clear  that  what  we  do  on    two  novices  on  hand  you  must  recruit 

facilities      of      the  this  bill  before  us  today  will  play  a    three  people  since  one  will  drop  out 

United    SUtes    are  major  role  in  whether  they  remain  in    before  he  finishes  training.  When  you 

available.  military  service  or  whether  they  leave    work  through  the  calculations,   it  is 

if  for  higher  paying  jobs  in  civilian    easy  to  show   that   it   is  cheaper  to 

life.  retain  one  skilled  individual  than  it  is 

,^    ^    .      „  .  ,  „,.„.^„„  an         Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to    to  recruit  and  train  the  three  replace- 

tl*ri,^^memh*.?i  oTtSe  u,i?orSie^^ices    have    anything    resembling    military    ments   necessary.   Moreover,   who   do 

tfSon  4M(aTof  SLsr^Sd  sutll    preparedness  in  years  to  come,  we  are    you  think  can  better  maintain  and  op- 

Code,  shall  be  as  foUows:  going  to  be  relying  on  those  middle    erate  sophisticated  multibiUion  dollar 

' level  men  and  women  in  the  enlisted    weapons  systems— a  skilled  sergeant  or 

witinut  dependents  ^         ranks  and  in  those  middle  ranks  in  the    a  new  private,  first  class? 

"Pay  grade  ~rr~ p.^  ^,      dependents      officer  corps  to  bring  that  about.  If  we        Briefly,  my  amendment  would  vary 

^^J!^ desert  them  today,  they  almost  cer-    the  pay  raise  from  7  to  22  percent  de- 

..-iiijjjjj^  ,„jj^.  tainly  will  desert  their  military  careers    pending  upon  the  rank  but  would  still 

o-io $48900  $5070         $61170    as  soon  as  their  commitments  are  up.     average    14.3   percent.   Specifically,   a 

\^ 1J?SS  5070  611 70    If  we  do  not  target  the  pay  increase  to    raw  recruit  would  receive  a  raise  of  7 

(^ZZIZZZZ.        48900  5070         61170    thosc    ncccssary    skills    we    need    to    percent,  a  corporal  would  get  14  per- 

'^  5S?o  3300         487 20    retain,  then  it  will  be  us  who  become    cent,  and  sergeants  and  above  would 

0-4:::::".r.;:""::::::::.:::.         360M  2570  434 to    t^g  eventual  losers.  get  raises  ranging  from  18  to  22  per- 

gll 5)510  1770         34800       Mr.  Chairman,   as  I  stated  earlier    ggnt.   For   officers   the   raises   would 

a-\ZZ"~Z"Z        214.80  1320         27960    during  general  debate.  I  believe  that    range  from  9  percent  for  a  second  lieu- 

^"''*'**  34710  25  20         41910    this  bill  is  basically  a  good  bill.  With    tenant  to  a  high  of  16.5  percent  for 

w-3:::  ...."":":!:::■.::":         30000  wn         mM    only  one  exception  it  provides  needed    majors  where  the  greatest  officer  re- 

J5:5 24300  1380  31470    solutions  to  Specifically  defined  prob-    tention  problem  exists  and  then  back 

Ei*siedm«i)ent  lems.  That  one  exception,  however,  is    down  to  12  percent  for  the  top  brass. 

\\ fS? 20  1530  34860    the  heart  of  the  bill— the  military  pay        i  ^m  dose  my  comments  by  quoting 

i^:Z::ZZZ"ZZ.         21030  12.00  320    raise.  from  an  official  Department  of  Army 

H 18360  870         27420       I  bclleve  there  is  general  agreement    statement  of  manpower  and  personnel 

E-4:::..:::::::.:::;:::::::::         15810  510         23550    here  today  that  military  pay  may  be    j^sues  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

[:1 12480  7  20  fo5 50    out  of  line  with  the  private  sector  and        ^equities  in  compensation  tend  to  fms- 

iAZZ::ZZ. 11790  6 90  20550    something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of     ^^^^  ^^^  desired  manning  of  the  force  •  •  '. 

— ^  _^  ^    ..,  ,^,  „    a   catchup    raise.   The   only   disagree-     ^^^  t^e  inception  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 

(c)';,lTl7'°«'StUt*?lSS  ment  is  over  how  this  catchup  raise     pay  rates  for  lower  enlisted  grades  were 

tor  quarters    '  should  be  spread.  raised  disproportionately  to  those  of  career- 

,  .-.,     on    TT  I*  .4       The  approach  taken  by  the  Armed    ists  in  order  to  attract  volunteers  •  •  •.  A 
(f)  Section  203(c)(1)  of  title  37    United     ge  "ices  Committee  suggests  that  all     potential    solution    is    reallocation    of    the 
States  Code,  authorizing  the  monthly  pay     Servi«:es  ^^^^^^^f  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^ual  pay  adjustment  for  various  grades 

of  cadets  and  midshipmen  is  amended  by  military  personnel  should  receive  ine  ,  ,  .  ^^^  remaining  alternative  appears  to 
striking  out  "$313.20'  and  inserting  in  lieu  same  14.3-percent  raise.  On  ine  sur-  ^  ^^^  congress  to  appropriate  funds  specifi- 
thereof  "$448.80".  face  this  has  the  ring  of  fairness  about     ^jjy  targeted  on  resolving  pay  compression. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read-  't.  However.  ^  more  thorough  analysis  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  prepared  a  tar- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  plan  to  explain  ^^°*ii,^fhli,iVoh.nte|.r  Force  was  geting  plan,  the  Army  is  correct  in 
what  my  amendment  is  designed  to  ac-  ^  ^h^n  the  Al^Volunteer  Force  wa^  proposing  that  it  be  done  by  the  Con- 
complish.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con-  f^f^^^^^'f^yJZt^  sTmHar  Jote  In  gress.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
"f  t^St'JhrRECor"'  "  "''  '"'  Jrriv\\eTdSrin"addSS^'I  mthk"  amendment. 
'""The  cSmrSSS^s  there  objection    nism  was  included  to  Provide  adjust^  □  1430 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  ments  in  pay  l^/l^^J^'^ '""*f,'°"- "^^^  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
New  York?  ^PP^^^^f  ^oSftee    is'  coS-ect  Tver    gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 

There  was  no  objection.  fw  "^^'^^ ,  ^To^  In  mm^r^nPr;onnel     bo)  has  expired. 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes-    the  la^t^Oyeare  all  military  pereo^^  ^^  ^^  Skelton.  and  by 

terday  I  was  fortunate  to  have  been  a  ^''y,\''''^^"^t!^^fX^Xl^  }^^^%,°i  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Addabbo  was 
guest  on  an  hour-long  national  cable  J""*''^"- JJ^^  ..l'^^  ,^^f?^'^.  ""^ri  ^^^  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
television  program  of  C-Span.  which  is    the  case.  Accordmg  to  DOD  s  own  pay 

hosted  by  Ms.  Gale  Picker.  Most  of  a**^?"*^^  ^^^^^^  ^f^^^Tf- ^J^„T'l^^^^  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  questions  that  were  asked  of  me  P^"^"'^^?,^^"^^^^^  P^'^f^^^^oereon  the  gentleman  yield? 

concerned    the    military    pay    raise,  ^o'^^  °" '^*"  ^^^fn^^r^  SL^^?or  Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

which  we  have  before  us  today.  And  "^t'^^fses'sTc?r972^rt^^^^^^^  tleman  from  Missouri' 

most  of  the  callers  were  career  miU-  P*Vf,^lf  ^i?f^Hon    nS  rStfne    il  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 

tary  personnel  from  all  three  services  fact  that  retention   "^^  recru.tmg.  ^  understand  it.  the  gentleman's  substi- 

and  the  thing  they  repeated  over  and  the  ^b;,!,f « J  .^^f„X%JiY^^^  tute  is  one  that  targets  toward  the 

over  again  was  that  they  deeply  re-  '^'^  ^^°"ii '"^'^f^^^^Jtalented  Slo^le  grades  and  not  the  skills:  is  that  not 

sented  new  recruits  earning  almost  as  stopped  »gnpj^'"e  these  talented  people  « 

much  as  they  did  after  10  or  12  years  who  ^o™, the  backbone  of  our  M.li-  ^"^^^^^d^BBO.    Except    that    the 

of  service.  In  my  viewpoint,  they  are  '^;^y  f  _^*^X^  of  the  targeted  grades  are  those  of  the  men  who  have 

absolutely  right  and  I  believe  that  is  ^^^^^.^iJf^boaJd   approaches   for  the  skills,  so  it  is  almost  synonymous, 

the  best  reason  we  need  to  provide  pay  and   ^^'^P^  the  b°ard   approacnes  SKELTON.  So  a  sergeant  who 

increases   to    targeted    groups   w.thm  ^Jj^/^^f  "JI'^s'^S Ulion  apieJe  in  fLcal  happens  to  be  a  mess  sergeant  would 

the  Military  Establishment.  vear  1982  You  may  hear  some  people  receive  the  same  as  one  who  happens 

Make  no  mistake   I  believe  that  all  year  1982.  You  may  hear  some  P    P  ^^  ^  .^  ^  technical  area:  is  that 

members  of  the  military  require  a  sub-  say    tnat   ine   ^argeung    *p^""*^"  correct' 

stantial  pay  increase.  But  I  am  con-  more  co^tl^  -nee  you  do  not  no w^ see  correct^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

vinced  that  if  we  are  to  reUin  those  the     ^^Jtual      ncreasea     re  ^^^^  provisions  where  there  can 

rks\"L:T"ariTw  iSg  exS  PoS  l^Xt^jS  people  do  not  tell  be  some  further  increases  or  bonuses 
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for  special  skills.  But  meanwhile  those 
who  have  the  training,  even  a  mess 
sergeant  who  has  specific  skills  as  a 
mess  sergeant,  are  more  important 
than  raw  recruits. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it 
not  true  the  gentleman's  substitute 
allows  for  a  pay  inversion  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  so  a  platoon  sergeant  re- 
ceives $140  less  than  a  staff  sergeant 
who  works  under  him?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  that  is  correct, 
then  the  military  can  correct  it.  be- 
cause in  our  amendment  we  also 
permit  the  Pentagon  leeway  up  to  2 
percent  where  they  can  target  it  in  sit- 
uations where  there  may  be  inequities. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to 
reject  these  amendments,  and  I  will 
summarize  them  here. 

Any  change  in  the  compensation 
system  must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
its  impact  on  military  manpower.  We 
do  have  significant  problems  in  terms 
of  impact  on  military  manpower. 
Under  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  10.000 
fewer  individuals  will  be  recruited 
each  year.  Under  both  the  substitute 
and  the  14.3-percent  across-the-board 
increase,  the  desired  career  force  size 
will  be  attained  in  the  services,  even 
assuming  the  forces  grow  substantially 
in  the  future.  However,  the  14.3-per- 
cent increase  does  better  in  attracting 
high-quality  high  school  graduates 
into  the  military. 

The  movement  to  an  All-Volunteer 
Force  in  the  early  1970's  offered  a 
commitment  to  maintain  the  pay 
levels  established  at  that  time  relative 
to  the  pay  in  the  private  sector.  The 
commitment  was  broken.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  1975  by  the  pay  cap.  It  was 
broken  again  in  1978  and  again  in 
1979.  Military  pay  has  fallen  behind 
since  that  time,  and  an  adverse  impact 
on  force  manning,  both  recruiting  and 
retention,  has  been  apparent  during 
this  period.  The  14.3-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  to  all  grades  and  all 
years  of  service  will  reaffirm  this  com- 
mitment. 

When  an  enlisted  man  considers  a 
career  in  the  military,  one  of  the  fac- 
tors he  considers  is  the  future  in- 
creases in  pay  that  he  can  expect.  In- 
specting the  pay  tables,  he  would  ob- 
serve an  increase  of  nearly  4  percent 
per  year  as  he  achieves  more  seniority. 
These  increases  are  the  result  of  pro- 
motions and  longevity  changes.  If  he 
were  looking  at  the  increases  he  might 
receive  in  the  private  sector,  he  would 
observe  only  a  3-percent  increase  per 
year.  In  other  words,  pay  increases  are 
slightly  faster  for  military  personnel 
than  for  equally  educated  civilians. 
There  is  no  "pay  compression"  that 
needs  to  be  eliminated  by  a  raise  that 


provides  greater  increases  for  senior 
personnel  than  for  junior  personnel. 
The  14.3-percent  increase  maintains  a 
slight  advantage  to  those  who  join  the 
military  personnel. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  appearing 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  June  23  of  this  year,  stated  his 
strong  support  of  the  pay  increase  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  3380.  He  has  also  indicat- 
ed his  intent  to  direct  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Military  Manpower  Task 
Force  to  look  at  the  subject  of  the 
structure  of  the  basic  pay  table  and  to 
recommend  such  reallocation  as  it 
may  consider  necessary  before  the 
final  determination  of  the  increase  is 
implemented.  An  in-depth  investiga- 
tion is  required  if  the  modifications  of 
the  basic  pay  table  are  not  to  have  un- 
foreseen and  adverse  effects,  and  that 
investigation.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be 
performed  best  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  H.R.  3380  provides 
the  flexibility  for  the  results  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  to 
be  carried  out. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  August 
recess,  I  spoke  on  the  63d  anniversary 
of  the  chemical  school  at  Fort  McClel- 
lan.  Ala.  After  my  brief  remarks,  the 
command  sergeant  major  of  the  chem- 
ical school,  Sgt.  Maj.  Donald  West,  a 
career  man  of  many  years  in  the  mili- 
tary, came  by  to  talk  about  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise. 

I  remarked  to  Sergeant  Major  West 
that  I  suspected  the  committee  bill, 
which  is  the  Senate  bill,  would  prob- 
ably do  more  for  him,  since  he  was  an 
E-9,  than  my  bill  would,  in  all  frank- 
ness. His  remarks  were  these,  Mr. 
Chairman: 

I  understand  that,  but  in  the  interest  of 
recruiting  for  the  future  years  that  we  so 
badly  need  In  the  military,  I  am  going  to 
support  your  across-the-board  14.3  percent. 

Now,  here  is  a  most  senior,  noncom- 
missioned officer  whose  experience 
has  been  lengthy  and  detailed  in  the 
military,  and  he  would  receive  one  of 
the  largest  raises  under  the  substitute. 
Yet  he  could  see  the  value  of  an 
across-the-board  increase,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nich- 
ols) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  point  out  again  that  Sergeant 
West  has  a  concern  for  the  viability  of 
the  Army  which  he  personally  serves, 
and  he  believes  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  to  reject  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  heard 
many  times  the  old  saying  that  "the 
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road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions." and  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
here. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  worked  very  hard  to 
help  the  armed  services  personnel 
secure  the  pay  raise  they  so  justly  de- 
serve. I  think  the  committee  should  be 
given  an  E  for  effort.  I  think  they 
really  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  retention  of  senior  enlisted  person- 
nel, but  I  feel  they  went  overboard  in 
trying  to  resolve  a  problem  that  does 
not  really  need  the  attention  they 
gave  it. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
Bo).  made  the  quote  just  a  couple  of 
minutes  ago  that  new  recruits  are 
earning  almost  as  much  as  oldtimers. 
That  statement  is  true  compared  to 
what  the  situation  was  before  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  but  it  is  not  really 
true  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ci- 
vilian sector. 

Before  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 
there  used  to  be  a  huge  disparity  in 
pay  between  the  E-9  and  E-1,  perhaps 
as  much  as  9  to  1.  There  was  a  very 
steep  pay  grade  differential,  but  since 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  we  have  had 
to  offer  the  E-l's  more  money  to  come 
into  the  service.  We  have  had  to  give 
them  more  pay  so  that  we  could  at- 
tract them.  Now  the  ratio  is  back  to  3 
to  1,  which  is  about  the  way  it  is  in  the 
civilian  sector  for  similar  levels  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

After  2  years  of  service,  then  the 
ratio  resumes  its  rather  sharp  curve  to 
what  it  used  to  be,  which  is  what  the 
gentleman  was  referring  to. 

The  gentleman  also  mentions  that 
General  Meyer  supports  the  Senate 
version.  It  is  true  that  he  does,  but  he 
is  almost  all  alone  in  his  support  of  it 
as  far  as  our  defense  experts  are  con- 
cerned. Let  me  read  a  list  of  those  who 
support  the  House  version,  the  14.3 
percent,  across-the-board  increase.  We 
have  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Weinl)erger,  and,  I  assume,  the  whole 
administration;  we  have  the  Secretar- 
ies of  each  of  the  military  services,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Hayward,  the  Personnel  Chief  of  the 
Air  Force,  General  Osway,  and  we 
have  most  of  the  military  associations, 
the  Fleet  Reserve,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Uniformed  Services,  the  Air 
Force  Sergeants,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  United  States  Army 
Warrant  Officers  Association.  All  of 
them  like  the  14.3-percent  across-the- 
board  increase,  even  though  General 
Meyer  likes  the  Senate  version. 

The  trouble  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  or  the  Senate  version 
is  that  there  is  a  targeting  provision, 
and  this  is  the  keystone  of  their  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  thrust  of  their  bill, 
but  it  tends  to  create  chaos  and  confu- 
sion and  inequities. 

The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  it  is  not 
even  needed  to  address  the  problem  of 
retention.  They  are  solving  a  problem 
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that  does  not  exist,  because  our  bill 
solves  this  problem.  But  in  spending  so 
much  money  and  targeting  so  much  to 
solve  the  retention  problem,  they 
create  a  very  serious  problem  with  re- 
cruitment. That  is  the  other  side  of 
the  scales.  Retention  is  on  one  side;  re- 
cruitment is  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  need  any  additional  tar- 
geting. Under  the  House  bill,  we 
permit  up  to  25  percent  of  the  14.3- 
percent,  across-the-board  pay  rise  to 
be  targeted  if  it  is  needed.  I  seriously 
hope  that  the  administration  does  not 
target  $1  of  it  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  the  flexibility  is  there  in  the 
event  we  do  want  to  do  that. 

Then.  too.  we  already  target  about 
$2  billion,  almost  as  much  as  this 
whole  bill  represents,  for  many  differ- 
ent areas  of  shortages.  We  target  for 
sub  pay,  we  target  for  sea  pay,  and  we 
target  for  flight  pay,  hazardous  duty 
pay,  and  proficiency  pay.  We  pay 
extra  money  for  health  professionals, 
nuclear  qualified  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  and  we  also  pay  enlistment  and 
reenlistment  bonuses.  We  can  expand 
this  procedure  if  necessary.  If  we  have 
shortages  in  certain  areas,  we  can 
target  further. 

This  is  the  preferred  method,  to 
target  to  skills,  not  target  to  grades,  as 
the  Senate  version  does. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  retention.  Both 
bills,  Mr.  Chairman,  solve  the  reten- 
tion easily,  with  50,000  or  80,000 
people  left  over,  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion does  it  a  little  faster,  maybe  by  3 
months,  4  months,  or  5  months.  As 
one  speaker  suggested,  he  was  going  to 
support  the  Senate  bill  because  it 
would  provide  us  with  4,000  more 
senior  enlisteds  thp  first  year.  That  is 
true.  It  does  provide  4,000  more,  but  it 
is  4,000  out  of  790,000.  It  is  less  than  1 
percent.  It  is  six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  a  mere  4.000 
additional  out  of  almost  800.000,  they 
would  seriously  hurt  the  recruitment 
effort.  When  they  allocate  huge  sums 
to  the  senior  enlisted  portion  of  the 
bill,  they  have  to  take  it  from  some 
place.  They  have  to  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  And  who  do  they  take  it  from? 
They  take  it  from  the  little  guy,  the 
new  guy,  the  junior  enlisted  man.  In 
fact,  they  are  going  to  take  50  percent 
of  what  they  would  get  under  the  14.3- 
percent-pay  increase.  That  is  50  per- 
cent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  50  per- 
cent that  junior  enlisteds  would  lose, 
we  are  also  going  to  disappoint  64  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  service  be- 
cause they  are  all  going  to  receive  less 
than  they  would  under  our  14.3-per- 
cent, across-the-board-pay  raise.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  in  our  armed  serv- 


ices are  going  to  get  less  then  they 
would  under  our  pay  bill. 

The  CBO  predicts  that  under  the 
House  Armed  Services  Conunittee  bill 
all  the  services  will  meet  the  recruit- 
ment goals  for  1982.  Under  the  House 
bill  everybody  stays  healthy.  Under 
the  Senate  version,  there  will  be 
10.000  people  short,  and  we  will  start 
down  that  road  again  of  lower  quality 
and  shortages  throughout  the  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  to  go 
that  route.  It  is  far  better  to  go  with 
the  House  version  and  pay  the  14.3- 
percent,  across-the-board-pay  raise, 
and  it  addresses  the  comparability 
problem.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  that  I  appreciate 
his  statement.  There  Ls  not  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  whom  I  have  greater  re- 
spect than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  take  a  little  disagree- 
ment with  his  point  about  the  NCO's. 
General  Jones  testified: 


Our  greatest  problem  has  been  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  professionals.  These  are  the 
leaders  who  must  insist  on  proper  discipline, 
performance,  and  productivity. 

I  think  it  is  that  point  that  we  have 
to  focus  on  today.  Just  how  many 
NCO's  are  we  short? 

D  1445 
In  the  Army  we  are  short  8.000 
NCOS  in  11  fields.  In  the  Navy  we  are 
short  21,779  petty  officers.  In  the 
Marine  Corps  we  are  short  9,154 
NCO's.  In  the  Air  Force  we  are  short 
18.000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  real 
retention  problem  that  we  face,  and 
that  the  bill  provides  for  a  targeted 
pay  increase  that  addresses  that  prob- 
lem. Also,  if  my  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned about  the  person  at  the  low 
level,  the  early  recruit,  his  pay  in  the 
first  year  normally  goes  up  16  percent 
as  he  advances  through  the  ranks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  most  surveys  show  it 
is  not  the  early  salary  levels  that  at- 
tracts somebody  into  the  service.  That 
is  not  what  makes  his  judgment.  It  is  a 
question  of  his  desire  for  a  career  and 
a  career  responsibility,  educational 
training,  things  of  that  nature  that 
really  draw  him  into  the  military  serv- 
ice. 

So  I  think,  and  I  do  not  say  this  to 
be  argumentative,  I  just  think  our  ap- 
proach    tackles     the     real     problem. 


which  is  the  retention  of  those  middle 
managers,  those  NCO's  that  are  so 
critical  to  the  training  and  the  kind  of 
experience  that  the  early  recruit  has. 
In  fact.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  the 
early  recruits  get  out  of  the  service  is 
because  they  do  not  have  good  super- 
vision. This  attacks  the  supervision 
problem. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
would  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Washington  that  we  do  need  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  But  I  would  tell 
the  gentleman  that  both  bills  address 
it  almost  equally  well.  That  is  a  point 
that  I  have  been  making,  that  the  ver- 
sion by  the  other  body  solves  the  prob- 
lem about  3  months  or  6  months 
Ijefore  the  House  version.  That  4.000 
additional  people  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  is  4.000  out  of  almost  800,000.  So 
it  is  not  really  terribly  important. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  figure  of  4,000 
out  of  800,000  seems  very  sUght.  But 
we  also  know  that  when  we  lose  one 
man  we  need  three  new  recruits  to 
take  that  spot  because  we  lose  so 
many  in  the  reenlistments.  So  we  are 
not  talking  about  4,000,  we  are  talking 
more  in  the  order  of  12,000,  plus  the 
additional  costs  for  training.  So  that 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  allegations  about  the 
shortfalls,  and  they  are  not  allega- 
tions, they  are  true.  Certainly  we  have 
a  shortfall. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  the  record  will 
show  that  these  shortfalls  came  about 
prior  to  1972.  right  after  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  military  was  not  popular 
then.  The  1970  and  1972  classes  of  en- 
listees that  went  into  the  military,  if 
my  colleagues  will  look  at  the  record 
of  how  many  of  them  stuck,  it  is  a 
very  dismal  record.  They  left  in  droves 
as  soon  as  they  had  the  opportunity. 

So  the  shortfalls.  I  submit  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  that  we  see  now  are  really 
shortfalls  that  came  about  in  1970  and 
1972  from  so  many  of  our  people 
taking  it  and  running  when  their  first 
enlistment  was  up.  Now  10  years  later 
those  shortfalls  are  still  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  of  much  that 
is  going  to  cure  this  other  than  time. 
The  records  also  show  when  a  man 
makes  10  years  in  the  military,  90  per- 
cent of  them  continue  to  make  the 
other  10  for  total  time. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  MtxcH- 
ELL  of  New  York  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  addresses  the  comparability  prob- 
lem. It  provides  members  of  the  armed 
services  with  pay  comparable  to  those 
in  the  civilian  sector,  just  as  Congress 
promised  back  in  1972. 

If  we  do  not  go  with  our  bill,  then  we 
are  reneging  on  a  promise  that  Con- 
gress made  some  9  years  ago,  and 
armed  services  personnel  will  not  re- 
ceive raises  that  were  promised,  raises 
that  they  want  and  expect  and  some 
have  no  doubt  spent.  With  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  revision  we 
can  continue  momentum  in  recruiting 
and  retention  in  our  armed  services 
which  began  last  year.  We  want  to 
keep  this  momentum  building.  Mr. 
Chairman;  it  is  very  important. 

One  other  factor  is  that  our  bill  will 
save  about  $1  billion  over  a  10-year 
period.  We  know  that  money  is  getting 
tighter  and  we  are  all  asked  to  make 
more  sacrifices,  so  $1  billion  saved  is 
an  important  item.  It  will  send  a 
strong,  clear  signal  too.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  all  members  of  the  armed  services 
that,  not  just  30-some  percent  of 
them,  but  all  members  of  the  armed 
services,  that  we  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fices they  make  and  we  want  them  to 
continue  their  service  to  our  country. 

I  feel  sincerely  that  the  House  ver- 
sion is  a  better  bill  that  deserves  our 
support,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  military 
pay  bill.  It  is  a  balanced  approach  to 
the  two  manpower  problems  which 
have  plagued  us  in  recent  years:  re- 
cruitment and  retention.  Failure  to 
live  up  to  our  pledge  of  comparability, 
due  to  repeated  Presidential  pay  caps 
on  military  pay  raises,  caused  a  great 
deal  of  turbulence  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  troops,  with  a  resultant 
loss  of  many  skilled  careerists. 

Congress  attacked  the  problem 
head-on  with  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  compensation  initiatives  last 
year.  We  are  seeing  substantial  results 
this  year  through  improved  retention 
statistics  for  all  the  services.  The  turn- 
around thus  far  has  been  quite  signifi- 
cant; H.R.  3380  represents  the  final  in- 
stallment on  restoring  full  comparabil- 
ity for  the  career  force. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  other 
manpower  problem  looming  on  the  ho- 
rizon; namely,  recruiting.  Congress  has 
imposed  strict  quality  controls  on  new 
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recruits  in  terms  of  both  mental  capa- 
bility and  educational  attainment,  and 
these  quality  restrictions  are  paying 
off.  The  services  are  working  harder  to 
recruit  high  school  graduates.  Despite 
their  beneficial  effect  generally,  the 
quality  restraints  are  making  recruit- 
ing more  difficult.  It  is,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly important  to  assure  that  sala- 
ries for  junior  enlisted  people  are  high 
enough  to  attract  the  kinds  of  individ- 
uals we  are  looking  for. 

H.R.  3380,  as  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  accomplishes 
both  goals.  Analyses  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  indicate  that  all  the 
services  will  be  more  than  able  to  meet 
their  career  force  requirements  within 
the  next  5  years,  all  except  the  Navy 
by  fiscal  year  1982.  Retention  figures 
are  most  encouraging  at  this  point. 
This  legislation  will  help  to  assure 
that  they  remain  that  way.  I  should 
also  emphasize  that  we  are  achieving 
substantial  progress  toward  targeting 
more  money  into  skill  shortage  areas 
through  the  additional  bonuses  and 
special  pays  enacted  in  last  year's  com- 
pensation package  and  through  fur- 
ther initiatives  included  in  this  bill. 
Equally  important,  H.R.  3380  will  pro- 
vide the  best  chance  of  meeting  re- 
cruiting requirements  as  well. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's bill  insures  that  we  restore  com- 
parability, which  is  very  important  to 
retention.  It  also  makes  certain,  in 
today's  high-cost  environment,  that 
we  offer  a  decent  wage  to  lower  rank- 
ing personnel.  It  strikes  a  middle 
ground  between  our  recruitment  and 
retention  objectives,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  strong  support. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  September  19  will 
mark  the  anniversary  of  a  very  impor- 
tant date  for  our  country,  the  people 
of  Arkansas  and  most  specifically,  the 
people  of  Damascus.  Ark.  One  year 
ago,  a  Titan  II  facility  in  Damascus 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  that  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  one  U.S.  airman 
and  the  injury  of  several  others. 

September  19  also  marks  the  end  of 
a  year-long  process  of  review,  of  soul 
searching  and  reevaluation  of  the  role 
of  the  Titan's  safety  as  part  of  the 
landscape  in  Arkansas.  Arizona,  and 
Kansas. 

Prom  the  moment  I  learned  of  the 
accident  at  Damascus,  my  highest  pri- 
ority has  been  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  civilians  living  near  the  remaining 
17  Titan  II  sites  in  my  congressional 
district.  Early  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
investigation  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  accident.  I  concluded  that  it 
was  best  to  leave  faultfinding  and  acci- 
dent analysis  to  others  better 
equipped  for  such  work.  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  business  of  making 
the  system  as  safe  as  possible  until  the 


Government  decides  what  to  do  with 
the  Titans. 

As  you  and  other  Members  know, 
the  Titan  II  system  is  a  17-year-old 
defense  system.  Just  like  a  17-year-old 
car  or  home,  it  requires  maintenance, 
and  it  has  various  systems  that  begin 
to  exhibit  faults  not  previously  identi- 
fied. A  number  of  system-related  prob- 
lems had  become  apparent  in  the 
Titan  lis  prior  to  the  disaster  at  Da- 
mascus. The  other  accidents,  however, 
had  not  shown  so  vividly  the  need  for 
constant  review  of  the  system's  safety. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Arkan- 
sas, especially  those  with  Titan  II  sites 
literally  in  their  backyards,  are  to  be 
commended.  They  have  always  viewed 
their  relationship  to  the  missile 
system  as  a  duty  necessitated  by  na- 
tional security.  They  have  never  com- 
plained. Even  after  the  Damascus  ex- 
plosion they  remain  calm  and  collect- 
ed. They  are  reasonable  people  and 
good  Americans. 

During  the  past  year,  the  executive 
branch,  through  the  Air  Force,  has 
worked  well  with  Arkansans  to  en- 
hance Titan  II  safety.  Both  Secretary 
Mark,  and  most  recently.  Secretary 
Orr,  have  visited  Arkansas  Titan  sites 
and  the  destroyed  Damascus  site.  We 
have  more  generals  in  Little  Rock 
than  you  can  find  in  the  Pentagon  on 
some  days.  Throughout  the  year.  Air 
Force  safety  and  community  relations 
on  the  Titan  issues  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  this  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed by  our  people. 

Arkansas  officials  and  the  people 
near  the  sites  all  report  much  success 
in  working  and  living  with  Titan  facili- 
ties. State  and  local  governmental  offi- 
cials have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time, 
money,  and  attention  to  designing  ap- 
propriate means  for  dealing  with  any 
problems  at  the  remaining  17  facili- 
ties. They  are  all  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
addressed  itself  to  the  Titan  question. 
Recently,  I  wrote  our  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  sug- 
gested that  the  time  may  now  have  ar- 
rived wherein  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  have  a  complete  House  review  of 
the  role  Titans  play  in  our  defense 
mechanism.  I  also  suggested  to  the 
chairman  that  Congress  needs  *  to 
review  the  maintenance  issues  and 
safety  issues  associated  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  system. 

Out  of  that  letter  a  good  rapport 
with  the  committee  has  evolved,  and 
for  that  I  thank  the  Chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  Chairman 
for  his  indication  of  intention  to  look 
closely  at  the  Titan  system  after  the 
first  of  the  year  when  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  reviews  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Price)  to  join  me  in  a  col- 
loquy about  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  the  safety  of  the  Titan  system 
and  also  about  the  compensation  of 
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the  airmen  working  with  the  hazard- 
ous fuel  and  oxidizer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  now  Congress 
has  not  really  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  tell  the  people  of  Arkansas,  Arizo- 
na, or  Kansas  exactly  how  critically 
we  view  safety  around  Titan  II  instal- 
lations. The  assurances  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  most  encouraging,  but  we  all  real- 
ize that  they  must  act  within  ranges 
created  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  role  as  head 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
Titan  system  and  the  hazards  associat- 
ed with  a  missile  of  this  nature.  Fur- 
ther, I  understand  your  preference  to 
review  the  system  in  the  context  of 
Air  Force  authorizing  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  all 
that  has  happened,  and  given  the  com- 
plex nature  of  Titan  II,  do  you  share 
my  view  that  Congress  should  again— 
by  the  record  we  are  writing  here 
today— tell  the  American  people  that 
we  are  strongly  dedicated  to  taking  all 
steps  that  are  necessary,  or  might 
become  necessary,  to  insure  the  safety 
of  Titan  II  facilities? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  certainly  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  and  the  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
area  he  serves.  He  makes  good,  valid 
points  in  what  he  has  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bethune  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Price  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PRICE.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  people  of  the  Southwest,  of 
Arkansas,  Arizona,  and  Kansas  as  well 
as  the  Armed  Forces  personnel  dealing 
with  the  Titan  II  system  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  service  they  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  our  country. 
I  will  report  that  experts  that  the 
committee  has  been  able  to  talk  with 
assure  us  of  the  significant  role  played 
by  the  Titan  system  in  our  Nation's 
defense.  They  also  assure  us  of  the 
safety  of  the  system. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bethone)  has  observed,  all  high 
technology  systems  require  mainte- 
nance and  constant  vigilence  to  insure 
their  reliability  and  safety,  and  I  share 
the  gentleman's  views  that  the  Con- 
gress should  pledge  with  the  Air  Force 
and  others  involved  in  the  operation 
of  this  critical  defense  tool  to  assure 
the  citizens  of  the  country  that  we  will 
do  all  that  is  necessary  or  might 
become  necessary  to  see  that  the 
Titan  system  is  safe  and  reliable. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  The  assurances  of 
the  chairman  are  most  welcome.  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  him  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation 
about  the  classification  and  compensa- 
tion of  personnel  associated  with  the 
servicing  of  the  missiles.  The  legisla- 
tion adopted  last  week  in  the  other 
body  establishes  hazardous,  or  incen- 
tive, pay  for  these  Air  Force  personnel 


at  $110  a  month  for  officers  and  $83  a 
month  for  enlisted  personnel.  H.R. 
3380  offers  slightly  lower  levels. 
Would  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  the  subcommittee  see  any  reason 
the  other  body's  figures  could  not  be 
adopted  to  even  better  signal  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  the  Air  Force 
that  the  personnel  working  with 
Titans  be  properly  recognized  for  the 
service  they  provide  the  Nation? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  say  briefly  that  the  House 
should  be  able  to  agree  in  conference 
to  a  language  established  by  the  other 
body  unless  action  is  specifically  taken 
by  this  body  to  prohibit  such  an  agree- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bethune)  has  observed  we  have 
established  special  pay  categories  in 
the  past  to  signify  the  importance  and 
the  risks  associated  with  this  particu- 
lar task. 

I  would  also  note  that  frequently  ad- 
ditional pay  serves  to  help  recruit  the 
best  personnel  for  these  major  jobs. 
Also  it  builds  a  strong  desire  among 
those  personnel  to  excell  at  the  tasks 
they  perform. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  because  it  is  so  important  that 
those  people  who  live  in  danger  areas 
around  these  missiles  be  protected. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  GAO 
pointed  out  that  50  percent  of  all 
weapons  systems  failures  are  due  to 
human  error,  many  of  which  are  trace- 
able to  shortages  of  skilled  personnel. 
That  is  the  reason  for  our  targeting,  to 
make  sure  we  keep  in  the  skilled  per- 
sonnel. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  vital  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  so  that  we  do 
keep  following  up  on  the  question  of 
safety. 

D  1500 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas makes  good  sense.  He  has  a  valid 
request,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  had  a  few  more  points  that  I 
would  like  to  make.  However,  the  com- 
mittee is  fully  aware  of  the  points  that 
I  am  about  to  make,  as  is  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  assurances  you  have  given  are 
appreciated.  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment,  but  I  believe  this  colloquy 
will  suffice. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  all  real- 
ize the  hazard  of  duty  around  the  mis- 
siles. But,  we  also  know  that  special 
recognition  can  also  help  the  person- 
nel better  realize  Congress  strong 
desire  to  see  these  facilities  operated 
to  perfection.  In  other  words,  we  need 
to  give  them  the  incentive  to  do  a  good 
job.  We  have  learned  that  serious  dis- 
asters can  occur,  but  until  such  time 
as  the  administration,  in  consultation 
with  Congress,  decides  to  dismantle  or 
modify  the  Titan  II  system,  we  need  to 
see  that  it  will  serve  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity with  the  highest  regard  for  the 
safety  of  military  personnel  and  civil- 
ians. 

I  would  also  like  to  observe  that 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  review 
certain  safety  cost  associated  with 
Titan  facilities  that  have  come  to  rest 
on  the  meager  treasuries  of  State  and 
local  governments.  In  Arkansas, 
county  governments,  as  well  as  the 
State  government,  have  had  to  expend 
large  sums  of  time  and  money  to  work 
with  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  evacuation  plans  and  in  the 
testing  of  those  and  other  warning  sys- 
tems. 

The  cost  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, like  the  cost  the  Air  Force  has 
expended,  has  been  well  worth  the  in- 
vestment. The  preparedness  for  a  dis- 
aster is  much  greater  today  than  ever 
before  and.  if  in  the  unlikely  event  an- 
other disaster  occurred,  these  govern- 
ments would  be  better  prepared.  But,  I 
hope  the  Committee  will  review  this 
question  and  design  some  system  to 
allow  the  Air  Force  to  help  meet  part 
of  these  costs  so  that  local  and  State 
governments  can  continue  to  work  to 
insure  community  safety.  After  Da- 
mascus it  was  easy  to  understand  the 
willingness  of  all  involved  parties  to 
spend  funds  to  review  and  plan  for 
safety  of  civilians.  But,  time  has  a  way 
of  allowing  our  guard  to  drop.  The  Air 
Force  should  absorb  out-of-pocket 
costs  associated  with  local,  nonmili- 
tary  development  of  necessary  safety 
systems. 

I  hope  the  Air  Force  will  review  this 
question  and  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  early  next  year 
on  the  need  for  any  additional  author- 
ity or  funds  required  to  help  local  and 
State  governments  continue  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  creation  of  comprehensive 
safety  mechanisms. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  committee  leaders  for  their 
contributions  today  and  want  them 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
alize  that   no   greater   patriots   exist 
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than  those  folks  living  in  the  shadow 
of  our  Titan  defense  system.  But,  all 
Americans— through  this  Congress- 
must  assure  our  people  continually 
that  everything  will  be  done  to  make 
the  Titan  II's  as  safe  as  they  can  possi- 
bly be. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  make  a  few  comments  of  my  own 
about  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
that  is  before  the  Committee  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  but  I  do  agree  with 
the  philosophy  behind  the  proposal  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee;  and  I 
voted  against  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  proposal  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  supporting  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  position— not 
because  I  think  it  is  a  really  easy  or 
clear  cut  choice,  but  because  on  reflec- 
tion I  think  that  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  doing  is  the  better 
alternative. 

Leaving  aside  the  numbers,  you  have 
got  tv/o  bills  here.  One  bill  by  the  Ap- 
propiiations  Committee,  which  is  es- 
sentially aimed  at  retention,  is  geared 
toward  keeping  people,  more  senior 
people,  in  the  service. 

The  bill  which  comes  out  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  an 
across-the-board  pay  increase,  which  is 
more  geared  toward  recruiting  people 
into  the  service,  early,  first-term  re- 
cruitments. 

Whether  the  numbers  are  exactly 
right  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  bill  does 
better  toward  recruitment,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  bill  does 
better  toward  retention. 

In  connection  with  that,  I  would  just 
make  the  following  two  points:  One  is 
that,  as  far  as  recruitment  goes,  you 
can  solve  some  of  the  recruitment 
problems  by  better  retention.  You  can 
do  it  principally  in  the  Air  Force  and 
in  the  Navy,  not  so  much  in  the  Army, 
but  in  the  Air  Force  and  in  the  Navy, 
if  you  retain  people  in  for  a  longer 
time,  you  reduce  the  need  for  recruit- 
ment. So  I  think  that  is  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bill. 

The  second  point  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  recruitment,  which 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  ad- 
dresses, is  essentially  a  recruitment  in 
quantity  rather  than  in  quality.  I 
think  if  you  look  back  at  the  history 
and  the  studies  that  have  gone  on  in 
connection  with  greater  pay,  pay  in- 
creases help  to  bring  more  recruits. 
They  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  higher 
quality  of  recruits. 

So  I  think  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  or  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do,  under  either  proposal,  is  eventual- 
ly face  the  question  of  what  do  we  do 
about  the  quality  of  the  recruiting  in 
the  Armed  Forces? 

I  think  that  eventually  we  are  going 
to  have  to  go  toward  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  in  terms 
of   some    educational    advantages    or 


some  educational  breaks  to  people 
who  join  the  military,  other  kinds  of 
things,  to  encourage  a  better  quality, 
higher  mobile,  upwardly  mobile  kind 
of  recruit  coming  into  the  services. 

So  I  think  no  matter  what  we  do, 
even  if  we  were  to  pass  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill,  it  would  not 
take  care  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  we  are  having  with  the  early  re- 
cruits in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  was  recently  in 
Panama  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  some  of  the  retention  NCO's, 
and  they  felt  very  strongly  about  serv- 
ice to  country  and  really  trying  to 
keep  people  in.  Their  response  to  me 
on  this  question  was.  "Let's  get  the 
across  the  board."  They  would  like  to 
have  the  extra  money,  but  they  feel 
very,  very  strongly  that  giving  that 
young  recruit  that  first  taste  of  mili- 
tary will  go  farther  than  anything 
that  we  can  do  in  retaining  him  and 
then  recruiting  others  and  making  it 
satisfactory. 

How  does  the  gentleman  respond  to 
that? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  you  can  find  all 
kinds  of  people  on  all  sides  of  the 
issue.  And  if  you  go  out  and  ask  people 
in  the  services,  as  we  have  had  people 
quoted  back  and  forth,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
have  been  quoting  back  and  forth  vari- 
ous military  officers  and  people  with 
experience  in  the  field  in  support  of 
both  of  these  bills. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Well,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  both  agree,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield  to  me, 
that  recruiting  is  going  to  be  a  prob- 
lem now  and  not  retention,  because  we 
are  retaining  people  at  90  percent  now. 
those  who  are  in  certain  skills. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Holt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  how  does  the  gentle- 
man respond  to  that?  We  are  retaining 
them  now. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand  what  the 
gentlewoman  is  saying.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  I  think,  for  the  long- 
term  retention  problems  and  for  the 
long-term  health  of  the  services,  the 
compression  of  those  pay  scales  has 
gone  too  far. 

We  do  not  have  enough  natural  re- 
wards for  people  in  the  higher  brack- 
ets than  people  in  the  lower  ranks.  In 
order  to  do  something  about  that,  you 
have  got  to  widen  it,  is  what  essential- 
ly the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
doing. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  things, 
particularly    in    the    Air    Force    and 


Navy,  that  there  is  a  tradeoff  between 
greater  retention  reduces  the  need  for 
more  recruitment.  And  I  think  it  is  not 
so  true  in  the  Army,  but  it  is  true  in 
the  Air  Force  and  in  the  Navy  that 
there  is  that  kind  of  a  tradeoff. 

So  I  think  you  are  addressing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  recruitment  prob- 
lem in  the  bill  that  is  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  easy  choice.  I  am 
not  saying  that  all  of  the  bill  on  one 
side  of  this  issue  is  all  good  and  the 
other  is  all  bad,  but  only  to  say  that, 
on  balance,  I  come  down  on  the  side  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Addabbo  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  testimony  before  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  asked  General 
Meyer: 

Does  that  infer  that  housing  is  more  im- 
portant than  additional  pay.  General? 

And  General  Meyer's  answer  was 
this: 

It  infers  that  for  that  basic  soldier.  In  my 
judgment,  the  factors  of  where  he  lives, 
where  he  works,  how  he  is  taken  care  of  and 
if  he  is  given  a  meaningful  job  are  more  im- 
portant than  additional  pay.  They  do  not 
apply  as  much  for  the  careerist.  I  think  that 
for  the  careerist  the  two  are  in  balance  in 
terms  of  importance. 

Again,  just  on  yesterday,  on  a  na- 
tionwide cable  TV,  I  received  over  25 
calls  from  people  in  the  military, 
throughout  the  country,  as  far  west  as 
Hawaii,  saying  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  them  to  remain  in  the 
service  is  a  targeted  pay  increase  and 
that  if  they  get  that,  they  will  remain; 
if  not.  the  careers  and  the  pay  out  in 
the  civilian  world  are  higher  and  they 
will  leave  the  service.  In  addition  to 
that,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  for  every 
careerist  that  we  lose,  for  every  profes- 
sionally trained  person  that  we  lose, 
we  must  fill  that  spot  with  two  un- 
trained people,  which  means  that  we 
must  recruit  three  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  lose  so  many  enlistees. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
legislation  increasing  the  pay  of  our 
dedicated  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  U.S.  military  service. 

Although  motives  of  patriotism  and 
national  responsibility  undoubtedly 
characterize  the  entry  of  many  of  our 
citizens  to  military  service,  it  is  unreal- 
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istic  and  unfair  to  expect  that  selfless 
devotion  to  country  should  be  relied 
upon  to  man  the  armed  services  of  the 
free  world's  flagship  nation.  America's 
position  as  world  leader  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  stability  is  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  us  to  pretend  that  we  can 
play  it  cheap  in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing the  kind  of  men  and  women 
needed  to  make  up  our  armed  services. 
First  of  all.  as  a  practical  matter,  we 
should  recognize  that  quality  person- 
nel can  only  be  recruited  and  retained 
when  incentives  outweigh  or.  at  least, 
equal  disincentives.  In  an  increasingly 
complex  technological  world,  we  need 
in  our  military  services  some  of  the 
best  and  brightest  of  the  Nation's 
minds.  We  will  not  recruit  those  minds 
on  the  cheap. 

Second,  we  owe  our  military  men 
and  women  a  decent  living  scale  as  a 
matter  of  the  Nation's  gratitude  for 
their  work  and  as  an  expression  of 
pride  in  their  stations.  They  are  the 
defenders  of  the  faith,  the  protectors 
of  our  homes,  hopes,  and  democratic 
ideals.  They  wage  peace  in  a  divided, 
troublesome  world.  Surely,  we  owe 
these  individuals  a  guarantee  of  rea- 
sonable living  standards  as  a  small  ex- 
pression of  our  thanks. 

Third,  as  a  matter  of  individual  jus- 
tice, we  seek  to  recognize  the  worth 
and  importance  of  the  job  each  man 
and  woman  performs  in  the  military 
service.  It  is  easy  to  speak  in  the  ag- 
gregate when  we  discuss  military  af- 
fairs and  overlook  the  vital  role  each 
individual  plays  in  carrying  out  his  or 
her  duties.  The  total  military  estab- 
lishment can  be  only  as  strong  as  the 
combined  spirit  and  ability  of  the  indi- 
viduals contributing  to  that  establish- 
ment. The  Nation  needs  to  say  to  each 
man  and  woman  in  the  military:  we 
value  your  individual  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  increased 
pay  for  our  military  personnel,  I  sup- 
port the  National  Youth  Service  Act 
as  an  additional  means  of  strengthen- 
ing America's  defense  posture.  Taken 
together,  these  actions  will  go  a  long 
way  to  restoring  our  preparedness  for 
battle  as  the  free  world's  prime  keeper 
of  the  peace. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Which  bill  is  the  gentle- 
man for? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plore, briefly,  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  concerning  the  pay 
compression  and  the  confrontation  be- 
tween recruitment  and  retention. 

If  you  look  at  the  facts,  the  senior 
NCO,    an    average    senior    NCO,    is 


making  about  $1,600  a  month.  He  is 
only  going  to  get  about  an  extra  $68  in 
the  variation  between  the  two  plans. 
The  difference  to  the  E-1,  who  is 
making  around  $500.  is  about  $35. 

I  think  the  point  we  should  look  at 
is  that  that  extra  $35  for  that  guy  who 
is  only  making  about  $500  could  be  the 
difference  between  being  able  to  get 
affordable  housing,  especially  in  a 
high  cost-of-living  area  like  San  Diego, 
between  being  able  to  buy  that  extra 
sack  of  groceries  a  month  or  not  being 
able  to  do  it.  The  senior  NCO  is 
making  $1,600.  is  getting  a  healthy 
pay  increase  anyway.  He  is  going  to  be 
knocking  down  about  an  extra  $200. 
And  necessarily,  because  he  has  a 
larger  base,  to  start  out  with,  when 
you  put  that  14.3-percent  multiplier 
on  it.  He  is  going  to  be  making  about 
three  times  as  much  as  the  lower  en- 
listed man  in  the  pay  increase. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  forums  in 
San  Diego.  We  are  the  home  of  the 
largest  naval  base  in  the  world.  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  an  extra  $60—1 
agree  we  have  got  to  have  that  14.3 
percent;  obviously,  both  bills  will  help 
retention  and  recruitment— is  going  to 
mean  everything  to  the  senior  NCO. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  not  ad- 
dressed here  is  that  this  14.3-percent 
raise  is  not  a  bonus,  and  it  is  not  tar- 
geted to  critical  skills.  It  is  really  sup- 
posed to  make  up  for  cost-of-living 
raises  which  are  generated  by  a  high 
inflation  rate,  and  that  inflation  rate 
hits  that  young  NCO  or  officer  harder, 
perhaps,  than  it  does  the  senior  NCO, 
because  the  young  fellow  has  not 
made  life's  purchases,  he  has  not 
gotten  that  education  for  his  children, 
he  has  not  purchased  a  house,  he  does 
not  have  a  standard  mortgage  rate;  his 
cost  of  living  really  is  reflected,  prob- 
ably accurately,  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  recognize  this 
as  being  something  which  is  supposed 
to  make  up  for  inflation,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  it  should  be  across  the 
board. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  point. 

I  think  the  points  you  are  making 
are  very  valid  and  very  important.  I 
think  that,  on  the  other  side,  though, 
the  problem  is  that  with  senior  people 
in  the  military,  we  as  taxpayers  and 
the  military  as  an  institution  have  a 
great  deal  invested  in  them,  in  terms 
of  training,  in  terms  of  schooling,  and 
other  kinds  of  skills  that  they  may 
have  acquired.  The  military,  unlike 
other  businesses,  does  not  have  cross- 
lateral  transfers.  You  do  not  have  a 
person  leaving  the  private  sector  and 
coming  into  the  military  as  a  sergeant. 
You  only  get  people  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  military  by  bringing  them 


up  through  the  lower  ranks  in  the 
military. 

So  you  have  a  greater  investment  in 
these  people,  and  it  is  those  people 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  go  out 
and  get  another  job.  and  you  find  that 
the  training  we  have  given  them,  in 
many  cases,  are  very  valuable  in  the 
private  sector.  So  the  threat  is  that 
these  people  we  have  brought  in  and 
trained  and  have  brought  along  will 
acquire  the  skills  to  be  marketed  on 
the  outside. 

I  think  we  have  to  give  these  people 
more  money  to  keep  them  in.  to  keep 
them  attracted,  and  in  effect  to  back 
up  the  investment  that  we  have  al- 
ready put  into  them. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  just  reiterated  the  point  that  our 
chairman  made,  and  that  is,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  the  people  that  we 
have  as  senior  NCO's  today  came  up 
through  the  pipeline,  and  the  reason 
we  have  such  a  crunch  on  our  senior 
NCO's  now  is  because  those  people 
who  were  young  NCO's  immediately 
after  the  Vietnam  war  did  not  stay  in. 

So  we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  do  the  same  thing  with  this  class 
as  we  have  with  the  class  of  13-  to  30- 
year  people  now.  And  that  includes 
keeping  the  younger  people  in.  We 
have  got  to  keep  the  whole  pipeline 
healthy. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  I  think  there  was  a  misstatement, 
not  intentional,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
accurately  reflects  history  here. 

These  are  DOD  numbers  on  the 
number  of  NCO's  who  have  left  the 
service  during  the  last  5  years  before 
retirement  eligibility  excluding  separa- 
tions based  on  medical  and  behavioral 
factors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aspin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  these  are  E-5's  to  E-9's 
separating  for  expiration  of  term  of 
service,  excluding  retirees. 

In  fiscal  year  1976.  the  number  was 
53,000:  in  fiscal  year  1977,  52.000;  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  55,000;  in  fiscal  year 
1979,  62.000:  in  fiscal  year  1980.  63.000. 

We  do  not  have  a  problem  based  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  a  problem  right 
here  today  that  we  are  trying  to  deal 
with  in  this  particular  legislation,  and 
we  cannot  base  it  on  something  that 
happened  15  years  ago.  This  is  going 
on  today.  These  are  the  people  we 
have  an  investment  in.  We  have  to 
retain  them.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  estimate  that  the  future  problem 
of  the  armed  services  is  going  to  be  re- 
cruiting? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  And  in  the  across- 
the-board  pay  raise  that  the  commit- 
tee has,  this  takes  care  of  both  of 
those  problems,  retention  and  the  re- 
cruiting, as  best  we  can,  and  one  does 
not  become  a  sergeant,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  so  aptly  pointed  out,  unless 
one  is  recruited  first.  That  is  why  I 
think  the  committee  position  is  so 
much  better. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  I  could  just  address 
that  point.  The  problem  is  I  think 
that  the  evidence  indicates  that  more 
money  offered  to  early  recruits  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  recruits  but 
not  necessarily  the  quality,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  problem  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  address  no  matter 
which  one  of  these  bills  passes  today. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  If  I  may  interrupt, 
this  Congress  has  done  that.  This  Con 
gress,  regarding  the  Army,  has  decreed 
as  to  the  quality  the  percentage  of 
what  may  be  in  the  category,  the  per- 
centage of  what  may  be  high  school 
graduates.  We  have  already  done  that; 
so  consequently  let  us  get  at  the  busi- 
ness at  hand  and  go  in  and  try  to  keep 
the  recruits  coming  in. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  But  not  so  simple  be- 
cause what  happens  is  that  we  can 
pass  those  kinds  of  quotas  and  those 
kinds  of  standards  saying  so  many 
CAT  4's,  so  many  CAT  3's.  Unless  they 
come  in  through  the  door,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?  We  have  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  for  people  who  are 
high  school  graduates,  who  are  catego- 
ry one.  That  means,  I  think,  educa- 
tional benefits  and  other  things  that 
are  not  part  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  think  there  have  been  a  couple  of 
points  that  perhaps  have  been  over- 
looked in  this  debate  which  we  ought 
to  reemphasize,  and  that  is  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  statistics  will  indi- 
cate that  the  loss  in  terms  of  petty  of- 
ficers and  noncommissioned  officers, 
the  so-called  trained  experts  who  are 
getting  out,  was  primarily  on  account 
of  pay. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington just  indicated  the  numbers  who 
were  getting  out  even  before  they 
could  qualify  for  retirement,  and  any- 
body who  throws  away  a  retirement  in 
the  military  certainly  either  is  not  in- 
terested in  money  or  else  he  does  not 
know  how  to  add. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  of 
the  evidence  indicates  that  the  senior 
noncommissioned    officers    who    have 


been  getting  out  have  been  getting  out 
because  this  is  not  the  kind  of  disci- 
plined military  force  that  they  grew 
up  in  and  that  they  were  comfortable 
in  serving  with  and  they  have  been 
protesting,  not  against  the  pay  scales, 
but  against  the  way  that  we  are  oper- 
ating. 

Instead  of  discipline,  we  have  en- 
counter sessions  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
top,  hard  trained  experienced  top  ser- 
geants and  petty  officers  and  long- 
term  chiefs  in  the  Navy  are  not  likely 
to  put  up  with,  and  we  can  pay  them 
anything  we  want  to  and  they  are  not 
going  to  stay  in  there. 

I  think  this  is  something  that  has 
been  totally  overlooked. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
suggest  is  that  we  ought  also  to  re- 
member that  in  the  military  the  tradi- 
tional arrangement  for  pay  has  been 
that  everybody  proceeds  pretty  much 
on  the  same  basis.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
E-l's  the  same  percentage  increase  as 
the  E-9's  means  that  we  are  wasting 
money  on  the  initial  recruits.  It  means 
that  we  are  carrying  on  an  arrange- 
ment where  everybody  can  expect  to 
get  the  same  break. 

If  we  do  not  give  the  4.8-percent  in- 
crease to  our  staffs  when  it  comes 
through  on  the  first  of  October,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  those  members 
who  do  not  get  the  increase  very 
happy.  I  think  we  have  got  to  recog- 
nize that  the  increase  that  we  are 
giving  here  has  got  to  be  given  to  ev- 
erybody if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
Army  and  Navy  and  a  military  where 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  odious 
comparisons  in  salary  with  two  people 
doing  the  same  job  along  side  of  each 
other. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  sea  pay  pay  rates  have 
been  increased.  In  1980  they  were  in- 
creased for  an  E-4  with  3  years  of  duty 
from  about  $125  to  $160  per  month. 
Submarine  pay  was  increased.  Reenlist 
bonus  authority  was  expanded. 

I  think  one  point  that  has  to  be 
made  extremely  clear,  this  is  not  a 
bonus,  this  is  a  pay  raise,  and  another 
point  I  think  which  has  been  missed 
by  some  of  our  Members  is  that  this 
raise,  the  proposed  targeting  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  not  tar- 
geted to  skills.  It  is  targeted  only  to 
grades. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  very  good  point  be- 
cause we  have  been  adding  bonuses 
and  bonuses  on  top  of  bonuses.  We 
have  been  trying  to  give  bonuses  to 
the  nuclear  navy  to  get  them  to  stay 
in.  Even  those  bonuses  have  not 
helped. 


In  terms  of  providing  for  the  senior 
people  and  for  the  skilled  people,  we 
have  been  doing  very  well.  But  money 
is  not  the  thing  that  keeps  somebody 
in  the  nuclear  submarine  services. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  happy  the  gentleman  brought 
up  the  question  of  discipline.  I  think 
the  targeting,  as  we  proposed  in  the 
appropriations,  will  meet  that  ques- 
tion, because  many  of  the  officers  we 
have  spoken  to.  and  many  telephone 
calls  I  received  on  yesterday,  the  offi- 
cers have  not  been  given  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  skills.  They  have  not 
been  given  the  recognition  which  they 
have  earned.  And  by  targeting,  the 
Congress  recognizes  those  men  who 
have  made  a  career  and  want  to  make 
a  career  and  will  stay  in  if  they  are 
given  that  recognition.  And  the  target- 
ing gives  them  that  recognition. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  this  target- 
ing is  going  to  work  just  as  well  as  tar- 
geting when  you  fail  to  give  any  of 
your  employees  the  4.8  pay  raise. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  against  the  amendment, 
not  because  I  do  not  think  a  raise  is 
needed,  but  I  think  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  two  sides  of  a  problem,  and  I 
would  like  to  put  it  in  perspective  as  I 
see  it. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  two  big  problems  in  the 
military.  One  is  in  recruitment— get- 
ting them  in  the  services— but  the 
other  problem  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important  problem,  is  in  keeping 
the  people  in  the  service  once  they 
enter. 

We  talk  about  recruitment.  We  talk 
about  possibly  going  to  a  draft.  How 
do  we  get  the  people  into  the  services? 
The  fact  is  that  we  can  offer  induce- 
ments to  get  the  young  people  to  come 
in.  We  have  seen  this  work  in  the  past, 
and  we  are  working  on  inducements 
now. 

But  when  that  midcareer  person, 
that  guy  with  8,  10,  or  12  years  infand 
he  is  making  up  his  mind  is  this  what 
he  is  going  to  do  for  the  rest  of  his 
life— is  he  going  to  make  a  commit- 
ment after  he  gets  over  the  halfway 
mark  and  say,  "I  might  as  well  go  on 
and  finish  out  the  20-year  tour." 
When  that  midcareer  guy,  the  E-7,  E- 
8,  E-9,  or  whatever,  when  he  decides 
to  go  out  the  gate  for  good— and  this  is 
true  of  officers  also— whether  he  is  a 
captain,  a  major,  lieutenant  colonel, 
maybe  an  airplane  pilot,  maybe  he  has 
some  other  skill,  when  he  goes  out  the 
gate  for  good,  he  not  only  takes  that 
warm  body,  so  to  speak,  and  creates 
that  vacancy,  he  takes  with  him  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
training  that  the  Government  has  in- 
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vested  in  him.  He  takes  his  skills  and 
expertise,  and  he  takes  those  that  the 
Government  has  paid  for  to  train,  and 
he  takes  those  on  the  marketplace, 
and  quite  often  they  can  find  them. 

Then  you  not  only  have  to  recruit 
someone  or  induce  them  into  the  serv- 
ices to  fill  that  slot  that  has  been  va- 
cated, you  have  got  to  spend  the  same 
number  of  years  and  the  same  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  train 
that  new  person  just  to  get  him  where 
the  E-7  or  E-8  was  when  he  went  out 
the  gate. 

So  you  have  wasted  all  the  time  and 
all  the  money.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant for  us  today  to  recognize  what 
we  are  doing,  what  it  is  we  are  at- 
tempting to  accomplish,  and  why  we 
are  offering  this  comparability  in 
income  for  our  servicemen,  whether 
they  be  enlisted  or  officers. 

There  are  two  ways  to  go  about  it. 
One  is  as  our  House  committee  did, 
chaired  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 
They  give  an  across-the-board  14.3-pay 
increase  with  the  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  say.  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, of  this  raise,  you  can  take  25 
percent  of  it  and  you  can  slew  it.  skew 
it.  you  can  aim  it  where  you.  the  mili- 
tary, see  the  need." 

The  alternative  is  to  do  what  has 
been  in  the  other  body,  and  which  I 
understand  by  the  amendment,  is 
being  attempted,  to  say  now  we  are 
going  to  decide  what  is  best  for  you  in 
the  military,  and  we  are  going  to 
decide  where  these  weighted  factors 
should  go.  So  that— according  to  the 
amendment— the  recruit  would  get  a  7- 
percent  increase.  But  if  he  goes  all  the 
way  up  to  the  E-7.  he  would  get  an  18- 
percent  increase. 

But  we  are  letting  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  or  the  Senate,  if  their 
amendment  is  ultimately  adopted, 
make  the  decision  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  And  they  will  say  where  the 
needs  are  and  what  can  be  paid. 

By  the  House  amendment,  by  the 
House  bill  that  we  are  discussing  and 
debating  here  today,  and  as  has  been 
explained  by  our  chairman,  we  are 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  give  an 
across-the-board  raise  of  14.3  percent 
which  will  really  give  them  compara- 
bility with  their  civilian  counterparts, 
and  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority,  based  on  his  expertise  and 
his  military  people  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  service  Secretaries,  and 
the  people  who  have  to  live  in  uni- 
form, let  them  recognize  the  need  and 
let  them  target  then  where  a  portion 
of  the  raise  that  we  are  giving  will  go. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  last  year  when  the 
committee  did  an  outstanding  job  of 
passing  a  pay  raise,  that  they  allowed 
25  percent  of  that  pay  raise  could  be 
targeted,   and   the   Secretary   of  De- 


fense, both  in  this  administration  and 

the  prior  administration 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  administration  re- 
fused to  target  even  $1  of  that  pay  in- 
crease and,  therefore,  has  ignored  the 
flexibility  that  the  committee  gave  it, 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  they 
are  going  to  do  anything  else  this 
year? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
asked  a  question.  I  thought  I  would  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  full  context. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  which  we  support, 
gives  2-percent  flexibility  to  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  hopes  that  they 
might  use  that  discretion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  the  hopes.  The 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  if  I  were  rep- 
resenting the  past  administration  that 
failed  to  act,  as  they  did  fail  to  act,  I 
would  be  very,  very  embarrassed  about 
it,  and  I  am  sure  some  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  are. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  this  administration 
chose  not  to  act  either. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  This  administra- 
tion is  favoring  the  bill  we  are  sponsor- 
ing now  and  I  have  had  any  numbers 
of  calls  from  people  in  the  Pentagon, 
and  talked  to  the  Secretary  himself. 
They  favor  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has.  My 
chairman  has  a  letter  from  him.  They 
want  the  flexibility.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  ask  for  it  if  they  intend 
not  to  use  it. 

So.  to  say  a  2-percent  flexibility  that 
is  proposed  is  as  good  as  25-percent 
flexibility,  which  our  committee  pro- 
poses, which  is  asked  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  makes  little  sense. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  we  are  all 
for  a  raise.  We  just  do  not  want  Con- 
gress dictating  how  it  is  to  be  given. 
Let  us  let  the  Secretary  of  Defense  do 
his  job  and  give  him  the  flexibility. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  concur  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said. 

The  people  who  oughl  to  be  doing 
the  targeting,  if  we  are  going  to  do  tar- 
geting, ought  to  be  the  people  who 
know  the  military  best,  not  Senator 
"X"  or  Senator  "Y"  or  Senator  "Z"  or 
even  Congressman  Nichols  and  Con- 
gressman Dickinson. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
might  go  too  far  there. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Right.  I  think  these 
people  ought  to  have  an  input  into  it. 


Now,  if  I  might  indulge  the  gentle- 
men just  a  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nichols  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  A  statement  was 
made  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  per- 
haps the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  no 
intention  of  reallocating.  I  raised  that 
question  with  him  and  I  would  like  to 
read  excerpts  from  this  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  June  18.  1981,  I 
wrote  to  you  expressing  the  Department  of 
Defense's  strong  support  for  H.R.  3380  ...  I 
mentioned  the  reallocation  authority  con- 
tained in  that  bill  ...  (the  Nichols  bill,  the 
Mitchell  bill.  3380)  ...  as  being  very  impor- 
tant to  the  Department,  because  the  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Task  Force  might  conclude 
that  the  October  raise  should  be  targeted. 

Yesterday,  you  inquired  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Department  had  modified  its  posi- 
tion on  reallocation  or  had  definitely  decid- 
ed not  to  reallocate.  This  is  not  the  case.  As 
I  forecasted  in  my  June  18,  1981  letter,  the 
MiliUry  Manpower  Task  Force  has  been 
grappling  with  the  issues  of  whether  or  not 
the  October  raise  should  be  targeted,  and  if 
so,  how  it  should  be  targeted.  Presently,  the 
Task  Force  is  refining  several  options  rela- 
tive to  reallocation  and  these  will  be  studied 
in  depth  .  .  . 

D  1530 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that 
task  force  has  had  four  meetings  on 
this  particular  issue. 

It  is  my  intention  to  keep  these  options 
open  and  to  make  a  decision  on  reallocation 
soon  so  that  the  October  pay  raise  is  not  de- 
layed. 

Signed  by  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Weinberger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  letter  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Detemse. 
Washington.  September  IS.  1981. 
Hon.  Bill  Nichols, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Compensation.  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  June  18.  1981  I 
wrote  to  you  expressing  the  Department  of 
Defenses  strong  support  for  H.R.  3380.  the 
Nichols/Mitchell  pay  bill.  Specifically.  I 
mentioned  the  reallocation  authority  con- 
tained in  that  bill  as  being  very  important 
to  the  Department  because  the  Military 
Manpower  Task  Force  might  conclude  that 
the  October  raise  should  be  targeted  and 
that  the  reallocation  authority  would  pro- 
vide us  the  tool  for  accomplishing  that  end. 

Yesterday  you  inquired  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Department  had  modified  its  posi- 
tion on  reallocation,  or  had  definitely  decid- 
ed not  to  reallocate.  This  is  not  the  case.  As 
I  forecasted  in  my  June  18,  1981  letter,  the 
Military  Manpower  Task  Force  has  been 
grappling  with  the  issues  of  whether  or  not 
the  Octol>er  raise  should  be  targeted,  and  if 
so.  how  it  should  be  targeted.  Presently,  the 
Task  Force  is  refining  several  options  rela- 
tive to  reallocation  and  these  will  be  studied 
in  depth  l>efore  any  final  reallocation  deci- 
sion is  made.  It  is  my  intention  to  keep 
these  options  open  and  to  make  a  decision 
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on  reallocation  soon  so  that  the  October 
raise  is  not  delayed. 

Cap  Weinberger. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  and  to  the  other 
gentleman  over  there  as  time  permits. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  the  one  who  made  the  state- 
ment on  the  floor  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Weinberger  had  said  he  would  not  ex- 
ercise any  targeting  on  the  14.3  [>er- 
cent  because  he  felt  like  14.3  percent 
across  the  board  was  necessary  to 
bring  everybody  up  to  comparability 
and  then  next  year  we  would  start 
talking  about  targeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary,  in  fact,  told 
me  that  some  months  ago.  I  did  dis- 
cuss this  with  him  today.  He  did  say  to 
me  exactly  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  read,  that  perhaps  he  would,  de- 
pending on  what  this  study  showed. 

I  guess  I  certainly  take  the  Secre- 
tary's word.  At  the  time  it  was  dis- 
cussed months  ago,  however,  that  was 
not  what  was  said. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  raised  the 
point,  I  should  say  to  him  that  when  I 
do  get  the  floor,  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  make  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
my  concluding  few  seconds,  let  me  say 
that  in  the  last  2  or  3  years  I  have 
served  on  the  ad  hoc  NATO  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  about  18  months  ago  we  were 
in  this  capacity  in  London,  talking  to 
the  Defense  Minister  there.  He  said 
something  that  was  very  impressive  to 
all  of  us  that  visited  with  him,  as  we 
visited  some  of  the  NATO  countries. 
He  said  that  they  were  suffering  from 
the  same  problems  that  we  did. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  He  said  they  were 
suffering  the  same  turbulence  and  the 
same  tremendous  costs  to  keep  people 
in  the  service  and  retrain  those  getting 
out  and  that  the  Thatcher  govern- 
ment had  given  two  pay  increases. 
They  have  a  12  percent  and  an  18  per- 
cent, that  adds  up  to  30  percent  in  the 
first  3  years,  and  their  turbulence  and 
their  retention  problem  had  fallen  to 
almost  zero  and  they  were  very 
pleased  with  it,  because  they  had  at 


least  brought  their  military  up  to  com- 
parability with  their  civilian  counter- 
parts. That  is  what  we  are  wanting  to 
do  here. 

We  have  no  problem  with  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  We  are  just 
saying,  we  are  both  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  same  good.  We  think  ours  is 
the  preferred  way. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  record  that  when  we 
say  2  percent,  we  mean  a  pay  increase 
of  7  percent,  could  go  up  to  9  percent: 
so  in  actuality  it  is  about  a  14-percent 
flexibility. 

Now,  I  point  out  that  under  our  ap- 
proach we  would  target  initially,  I 
cannot  imagine  a  circumstance  in 
which  we  would  give  somebody  a  14.3- 
percent  pay  increase  effective  October 
1  and  then  during  the  year  say,  "Oh, 
by  the  way,  we  are  going  to  reduce 
your  pay  and  reallocate  it  to  somebody 
else." 

That  is  why  targeting  under  the  gen- 
tleman's bill,  I  do  not  think  really  has 
any  chance  of  working. 

I  think  therefore  if  we  are  going  to 
attack  the  problem  of  NCO  retention 
and  retain  those  skills  that  the  gentle- 
man so  eloquently  mentioned  that  tar- 
geting is  necessary— we  were  a  little 
curious  whether  the  gentleman  was 
speaking  on  our  side  or  on  the  commit- 
tee's side,  because  the  gentleman  hit 
the  problem  right  on  the  head. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  usually  do. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  always 
hits  it  on  the  head.  We  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in 
these  people. 

We  want  to  keep  those  people  in  and 
we  think  by  giving  them  the  substan- 
tial reward  and  recognizing  those 
years  of  service  and  skill  and  talent 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  better 
chance,  plus  if  you  have  those  skilled 
NCO's  training  those  new  enlistees 
and  they  have  a  good  initial  experi- 
ence, then  they  will  stay  in. 

We  find  out  from  the  early  enlistees 
when  they  get  out,  that  they  thought 
they  had  lousy  training,  that  they  did 
not  have  a  good  experience  because 
they  did  not  have  skilled  senior  people 
there  to  train  them  initially. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  just  say 
this.  We  are  all  trying  to  effect  the 
same  common  good.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  which  is  the  best  approach. 

The  other  body  has  essentially 
passed  what  is  being  proposed  here,  as 
I  understand  it.  The  only  difference 
being  that  they  do  not  even  allow  a  2- 
percent  flexibility.  The  gentleman  has 
at  least  put  in  2  percent. 


I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  go  on  and 
pass  what  the  Secretary  has  asked  for 
and  what  our  committee  has  done,  the 
product  of  our  committee,  and  then 
let  us  go  to  conference  and  see  where 
the  lines  cross  and  where  we  can  ac- 
complish the  most  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  without  being  locked  into 
a  position  that  the  Senate  says  no 
flexibility  or  the  gentleman  says  2-per- 
cent flexibility.  We  say  25-percent 
flexibility. 

Let  us  pass  the  House  position  and 
then  in  conference  I  think  we  can 
work  it  out  as  men  of  good  faith,  as  we 
always  say. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  all  areas  of  military  compen- 
sation over  the  last  2  years.  We  have 
turned  this  problem  around.  We  just 
happen  to  think  that  our  approach 
deals  with  this  retention  problem  a 
little  more  directly.  It  is  not  meant  in 
any  way  to  undercut  the  fine  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  the  Oc- 
tober pay  raise  this  year  will  be  the 
signal  that  it  sends  to  our  service 
members.  There  has  been  a  revolution- 
ary change  in  the  attitudes  and  per- 
ceptions of  our  service  members  in  the 
recent  past.  To  some  degree  this  is  a 
result  of  the  substantial  pay  increases 
provided  last  year.  In  part,  it  is  due  to 
a  new  feeling  of  patriotism  spreading 
throughout  the  country. 

But  this  change  is  a  tenuous  thing. 
The  expectation  of  the  service 
member  is  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  have  taken  a  new  look  at 
the  importance  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate compensation  system  for  our 
military  personnel  and  that  actions  to 
improve  this  system  will  be  sustained 
in  the  future.  If  this  expectation  is  not 
fulfilled,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  bene- 
fits we  have  accrued  as  a  result  of 
these  recent  actions  will  continue. 

Part  of  this  expectation  is  that  mili- 
tary pay  will  be  returned  to  the  stand- 
ard established  in  1972.  A  14.3-percent 
across-the-board  pay  increase  is  re- 
quired to  meet  this  goal. 

As  the  Members  are  all  aware,  the 
administration  proposed  a  5.3-percent 
pay  increase  in  July  and  approximate- 
ly 9  percent  pay  increase  in  October. 
Service  members  were  told  that  the 
5.3  percent  was  needed  in  order  to 
remove  the  effect  of  the  pay  caps  im- 
posed in  1975,  1978.  and  1979,  on  mill- 
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tary  pay.  In  addition,  service  members 
were  told  the  9-percent  increase  was 
needed  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  wages  in  the  private  sector. 
A  5.3-percent  increase  in  July  will 
not  happen.  This  makes  the  combined 
increase  all  the  more  important  for 
October.  The  14.3-percent  increase  is 
needed  to  meet  the  commitment  to 
the  service  member.  It  was  not  de- 
signed—nor should  it  be  designed— to 
address  specific,  transitory  problems, 
but  it  will,  in  part,  alleviate  some  of 
the  problems  that  exist  today. 

The  administration  has  strongly 
sought  this  full  increase,  and  the  serv- 
ice member  is  fully  aware  of  this  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  fulfill  the 
expectations  of  our  service  members 
and  reject  the  amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  has  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head.  The  morale  prob- 
lem is  the  problem  concerning  this  pay 
rfl.ls6 

Recently,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
have  talked  with  dozens,  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  service 
in  Europe  and  Soutli  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  In  all 
of  my  conversations,  morale  is  present- 
ly high  because  they  felt  the  people  of 
the  country  as  well  as  Congress  last 
year  were  behind  them  because  of  the 
pay  raise  that  they  were  given.  They 
feel  the  same  thing  now. 

I  think  some  of  them  were  disap- 
pointed bacuse  they  did  not  get  the  5- 
percent  pay  raise  that  was  discussed 
by  the  administration  in  July,  but 
they  consider  that  part  of  the  14-per- 
cent pay  raise  that  is  coming  up  now, 
they  expect  it  and  if  we  are  to  contin- 
ue to  have  outstanding  morale,  we 
must  pass  this  committee  bill. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  because  the  gentleman  is 
right  on  the  target. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  fails  to 
recognize  the  function  of  the  basic  pay 
table  and  the  annual  increases  made 
to  that  table  each  year.  Basic  pay. 
basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  basic 
allowance  for  subsistence,  provide  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  military 
compensation  system  is  constructed. 
The  basic  pay  table  reflects  differ- 
ences in  experience,  training,  responsi- 
bility, and  authority. 

Basic  pay  is  also  the  only  element  of 
compensation  that  is  received  as  cash 


by  all  service  members,  regardless  of 
assignment  or  skill. 

All  military  personnel  serve  to  meet 
the  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Although  each  individual  may 
hold  a  job  in  peacetime  that  is  more  or 
less  related  to  a  civilian  occupation, 
fundamentally  these  individuals  all 
contribute  equally  to  the  defense 
during  a  national  emergency.  The 
basic  pay  and  allowance  system  is  an 
outgrowth  of  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple. 

As  the  foundation,  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances system  should  not  be  used  to 
solve  short-term  problems.  Obviously, 
today  some  of  the  services  are  experi- 
encing shortages  of  manpower  in  cer- 
tain years  of  service;  and  all  services 
are  experiencing  manpower  shortages 
in  individual  skills.  But  these  short- 
ages are  transitory  in  nature.  They  de- 
veloped over  time,  partially  as  a  result 
of  pay  caps  imposed  in  1975,  1978.  and 
1979,  and  partially  as  a  result  of  man- 
agement policies  existing  during  a 
period  of  conscription.  But  these  are 
not  problems  that  are  a  result  of  a 
fundamental  inadequacy  of  the  under- 
lying compensation  system. 

Tinkering  with  this  underlying  com- 
pensation system,  to  solve  a  transitory 
problem,  will  cause  worse  problems  to 
exist  in  the  future.  For  example,  a 
shortage  exists  in  the  Navy  of  petty 
officers  between  10  and  20  years  of 
service.  This  problem  can  only  be 
solved  over  time  as  persons  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service  continue  on 
into  the  midcareer  years  and  fill  the 
shortages  that  exist  today.  If  reten- 
tion rates  for  individuals  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service  are  increased 
too  far,  while  more  people  will  flow 
into  the  area  exhibiting  shortages 
today,  eventually  too  many  individuals 
will  be  in  that  category.  The  shortages 
by  years  of  service  will  eventually  dis- 
appear if  normal  retention  rates  are 
maintained.  A  14.3-percent  increase  is 
required  to  reestablish  and  maintain 
these  normal  rates. 

While  the  goal  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  understandable- 
attempting  to  solve  existing  problems 
with  variable  basic  pay  increases  if  it 
is  a  target  area  they  are  in— these 
problems  are  better  solved  through 
modifications  in  bonuses  and  special 
pays.  The  14.32-percent  across-the- 
board  pay  increase  is  needed  to  return 
the  foundation  of  the  military  pay 
system  to  a  firm  footing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute 
amendment  could  have  very  adverse 
impacts  on  a  fundamentally  sound 
compensation  system,  and  I  ask  Mem- 
bers to  reject  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  as  posed 
earlier  by  one  of  the  Members  speak- 
ing was  whether  you  will  have  a  pay 
raise  across  the  board  or  whether  you 
will  target. 


I  would  say  that  you  should  certain- 
ly have  a  pay  raise  across  the  board, 
primarily  because  it  is  fair. 

Now.  let  us  talk  about  why  it  is  fair. 
Of  the  14.3-percent  pay  increase.  5.3 
percent  is  a  catchup  to  remove  the 
caps  that  were  imposed  in  1975.  1978. 
and  1979.  and  9  percent  is  reflective  of 
trying  to  bring  the  personnel  up  to  the 
private-sector  wages  since  last  year. 

Now.  if  you  are  going  to  target, 
where  will  this  money  come  from?  It 
will  come  from  the  junior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  this  is  precisely  what  will 
cause  a  shortfall  in  recruitment,  as  has 
already  been  said.  It  will  cause  some- 
thing estimated  to  be  10.000  persons. 

Now.  we  have  already  last  year  im- 
posed more  strictures  in  category  4's. 
and  high  school  graduates.  We  are 
trying  to  get  quality  people  into  the 
service  at  the  present  time.  If  you 
target,  you  will  be  giving  38.5  percent 
of  the  raises  to  16  percent  of  the  per- 
sonnel. 


D  1545 

This  is  not  by  skills  but  by  grade. 
What  we  have  been  talking  about 
today  is  by  skills;  that  we  want  to  keep 
people  in  that  have  certain  skills.  But 
this  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

If  you  are  talking  about  people  from 
the  midlevel,  10  to  20  years,  the  esti- 
mate is  that  90  percent  of  those  people 
today  will  continue  their  career  on  to 
retirement.  But  when  you  get  the 
young  recruit,  the  person  of  quality 
that  we  are  trying  to  attract  in,  after 
his  first  enlistment,  we  have  some  dif- 
ficulty keeping  him  in. 

This  is  the  most  married  Army  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  wives 
who  have  to  go  out  and  take  second 
jobs  are  the  ones  that  are  going  to  be 
saying,  "Let's  get  out  and  get  some- 
thing that  will  give  us  at  least  the 
amenities  of  life.  We  were  supposed  to 
get  a  14.3-percent  pay  increase  and 
they  cut  it  down  and  they  gave  it  to 
the  people  who  already  have  a  much 
higher  income  at  the  present  time." 

The  low  retention  rates  that  we 
have,  the  shortages  that  we  have 
today,  hark  back  to  the  time  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Now  we  have  come  up  to  the  present 
time  and  we  have  this  continued 
shortage  because  of  the  strictures  that 
this  Congress  imposed  on  the  services. 

Targeting  the  costs  is  going  to  cost 
considerably  more  and  does  certainly 
less  than  you  have  in  mind. 

And  listen  to  this,  those  of  you  who 
are  concerned  about  economy.  These 
are  the  figures  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  To  target  would  cost 
$78  million  more  per  year.  And  in  ad- 
dition, targeting  increases  retirement 
costs  by  $275  million  over  the  next  5 
years,  compared  to  the  across-the- 
board. 

The  soldiers,  marines,  and  sailors 
and  airmen  of  this  Nation  are  expect- 
ing a  14.3-percent  raise.  They  have 
been  waiting  and  their  morale  was 
raised  by  the  last  pay  increase.  They 
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are  looking  for  comparability;  they  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  live  in 
some  equality  with  their  neighbors. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  impose  on 
the  military  of  this  Nation  this  blo^  to 
their  morale,  this  unfairness,  today, 
this  thing  that  will  not  give  the  skills 
that  we  are  talking  about,  that  goes  to 
the  upper  level  by  grades  and  not  by 
skills. 

We  are  already  giving  bonuses  and 
other  inducements  by  skills.  Let  us  do 
the  skill  inducements  and  retention 
through  other  means  that  this  Con- 
gress has  already  taken  and  will  take 
in  the  future. 

So  I  reject  this  amendment  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  armed  services. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  Either  initiative 
before  us  will  help,  but  I  believe  the 
across-the-board  approach  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  the  pref- 
erable approach. 

We  must  restore  to  all  members  of 
our  military  community  the  purchas- 
ing power  that  has  been  lost  over  the 
last  decade.  We  must  reestablish  for 
all  military  members  rough  compara- 
bility with  the  private  sector.  That  is 
why  the  across-the-board  approach  is 
so  vital. 

Once  we  have  done  that,  once  we 
have  made  up  for  the  neglect  of  the 
last  decade,  then  let  us  start  talking 
about  targeting,  increases  over  and 
above  that,  to  meet  our  special  needs. 

The  fact  is  we  have  targeted  $2  bil- 
lion in  pay  increases  in  recent  months: 
sea  pay,  flight  pay.  and  other  special 
duty  pays  and  other  initiatives. 

The  last,  as  we  have  heard  today, 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
adjust  salary  increases  by  up  to  25  per- 
cent. 

A  study  is  now  underway,  and  this 
administration  will  certainly  adjust 
these  pay  increases  as  the  need  re- 
quires. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, to  give  only  a  7-percent  raise  to 
junior  enlisted  personnel  would  be,  in 
my  judgment,  inequitable.  It  would 
send  a  very  discouraging  signal  to  our 
people.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
been  forced  to  rely  on  food  stamps, 
who  have  been  forced  to  hold  second 
and  third  jobs  to  make  ends  meet.  A  7- 
percent  raise  to  these  junior  level  per- 
sonnel would  put  them  further  and 
further  behind.  It  would  severely 
damage  morale.  It  would  complicate 
our  readiness  problems  and  everything 
we  are  trying  to  do  now  to  strengthen 
our  defense  posture. 

Also,  DOD  estimates  suggest  that  a 
7-percent  raise  as  opposed  to  the  full 
14.3-percent  increase  would  result  in 
10,000  fewer  recruits  each  year. 

These  are  facts  that  must  be  consid- 
ered by  all  of  us. 

In  my  judgment  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  approach  is  equitable.  It 
will    boost    first-term   enlistments.    It 


will  aid  retention  and  it  will  provide  an 
encouragement  to  all  of  our  military 
personnel. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
substitute,  while  meeting  many  of 
these  goals,  does  not  achieve  as  much. 
I  would  recommend  that  that  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  like  to  commend  him 
especially  for  recognizing  that  this  pay 
raise  is  engineered  to  make  up  for  in- 
flation, for  the  ravages  of  inflation.  If 
we  are  coming  down  to  a  7-percent 
raise  for  the  lower  enlisted  grades  we 
are  actually  only  giving  them  50  per- 
cent of  the  comparability  that  we 
pledged  to  them  in  the  early  part  of 
the  decade.  This  is  not  a  bonus.  This  is 
not  targeted  for  skills.  This  is  a  pay 
raise  which  was  designed  to  make  up 
for  inflation. 

I  especially  commend  my  colleague 
for  his  comments  regarding  the  effect 
that  inflation  has  had,  especially  on 
our  junior  people. 

Coming  from  San  Diego,  I  see  hous- 
ing that  is  going  for  $300,  $350,  even 
for  minimal  housing,  for  junior  enlist- 
ed grades.  Again,  these  are  the  people 
who  have  not  yet  purchased  a  house, 
as  many  of  the  senior  people  have. 
Every  time  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
jumps,  their  cost  of  living  actually 
does  jump. 

They  are  ravaged  by  inflation,  just 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  senior 
grades. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  find  myself  in  a  terribly 
unique  posture. 

Normally  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  I  stand  in  the  well 
of  the  House  to  vehemently  and  ada- 
mantly challenge  the  position  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  challenge 
the  massive  expenditures,  the  extraor- 
dinary increases.  But  I  find  myself 
today  standing  in  the  well  in  support 
of  the  position  proposed  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

First,  I  would  like  to  comment  to  the 
general  proposition  of  the  need  for  a 
pay  raise  among  our  personnel  in  the 
armed  services.  All  of  us  have  read 
the  reports  of  a  number  of  our  young 
people  who  serve  in  the  military  who 
are  recipients  of  welfare,  food  stamps. 
We  have  all  read  a  number  of  stories 
of  how  the  ravages  of  inflation  have 
harmed  a  number  of  our  personnel 
who  serve  in  Europe. 

So  clearly  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  we  ought  to  be  supporting  a 
pay  raise  for  our  military.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  one.  then  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  serve  with  dignity.  They 


ought  to  be  able  to  serve  with  integri- 
ty; that  the  pay  ought  to  speak  to  the 
principles  of  equity,  and  they  ought  to 
speak  to  the  principles  of  justice. 

A  number  of  our  young  people  are 
married,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  they  are  going  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  serve,  then  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  make  enough  money  to  be  able  to 
do  it.  That  is  a  reality  in  our  society. 

So  as  a  general  proposition,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  all  of  us,  as  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  at 
this  particular  moment  in  history 
ought  to  be  willing  to  support  the  gen- 
eral proposition  of  a  pay  raise. 

We  find  ourselves  today  confronted 
with  two  proposals,  one  proposed  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
would  provide  for  across-the-board  pay 
of  14.3  percent.  We  have  another  prop- 
osition offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  would  target  the 
pay  to  the  various  ranks  between  7 
and  22  percent. 

Clearly,  both  proposals  address  the 
general  proposition,  and  that  is  the 
need  for  a  pay  riase.  Both  of  them  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  this. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready spoken  as  to  why  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  proposal  is  a  supe- 
rior one.  I  would  simply  add  one  or 
two  remarks. 

First,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  pay 
raise  from  7  to  22  percent  clearly 
speaks  to  a  lack  of  equity  at  the  ex- 
treme entry  level,  7  percent;  and  14.3 
percent,  it  seems  to  me,  is  much  more 
equitable. 

Second,  our  proposal  provides  the 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
to  take  25— up  to  25  percent  of  these 
funds  and  to  target  skills  as  opposed 
to  building  in  an  elitist  system  of  tar- 
geting grade,  and  I  think  where  there 
is  necessity  for  a  particular  skill  in  our 
society,  or  in  the  military,  then  we 
ought  to  have  the  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal to  target  for  those  skills. 

But  finally,  and  this  is  the  one  argu- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I 
think  my  colleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, touched  upon  it:  One  of  the  ar- 
guments of  the  proponents  of  the  tar- 
geting approach  says  that  we  already 
have  enough  junior  enlisted  people,  or 
there  is  no  problem  in  recruiting 
them.  Why  do  junior  enlisted  people 
come  into  the  military?  Why  are  there 
so  many  young  blacks  and  Hispanics 
and  low-income  and  poor  whites  who 
come  into  the  military  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  in  history?  It  reflects  the 
reality  of  the  hardships  of  our  eco- 
nomic circumstances  across  the  board. 

My  question  is:  Why  should  these 
people  have  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
problems  of  our  economy,  realizing 
that  the  only  place  at  this  moment 
they  can  find  a  job  is  in  the  military 
and  have  to  be  penalized  for  going  in 
the  military  by  being  the  people  who 
receive  the  least  resources?  Seven  per- 
cent, whether  you  target  it  to  9  per- 
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cent  a  few  months  later  or  14  percent  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  their  counterparts  in  the  civilian  life, 

a  few  months  later,  it  still  is  not  across  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks).  So.  I  think,  the  gentleman  has  hit  the 

the  board,  it  still  does  not  project  that  Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  nail  on  the  head. 

equity.  I  think  those  young  people  for  yielding.  One  last  comment.  Being  a  former 
who  go  into  the  military  because  there  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  had  a  marine,  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
is  no  other  avenue  open  to  them  at  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentle-  would  feel  strongly,  as  I  do,  about  the 
this  particular  moment  in  our  society  man  from  California  and  his  advocacy  pay  inversion  problem  that  the 
are  not  to  be  penalized  for  having  of  the  rights  of  those  people  who  have  amendment,  the  substitute  amend- 
made  that  particular  decision.  the  greatest  needs  in  our  society.  I  just  ment,  would  pay  a  marine  staff  ser- 
So  in  summary.  No.  1.  I  think  all  of  would  point  out.  just  to  clarify  the  geant,  platoon  sergeant,  $140  more 
us  ought  to  support  our  pay  raise  for  record,  the  chairman  has  done,  that  than  his  marine  second  lieutenant, 
the  military  if  we  have  one,  and  I  the  reallocation  of  25  percent  that  is  Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
think  people  ought  to  live  with  dignity  allowed  has  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  league. 

and  receive  enough  money  to  care  for  rank,  not  on  the  basis  of  skills.  There-  Mr.   Chairman.  I  would  simply  re- 

themselves.   and   in  situations  where  fore,  there  is  nothing  except  the  reen-  spond  to  the  distinguished  subcommit- 

they  have  families  they  ought  to  be  listment  bonuses  that  allows  us  to  ad-  tee  chairman  and  indicate  that  it  is  a 

able  to  do  that  dress  that  problem.  pleasure  to  join  him  to  improve  the 

In  the  two  proposals.  I  would  assume  The  only  point  I  would  make  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  service  personnel, 

wp  can  walk  in  this  well  and  argue  gentleman  also  is  that  instead  of  being  but  our  coalition  is  very  temporary, 

either  side  of  this  question,  because  ^  to  22  percent,  when  you  add  in  the 

hnth  oroDosals  orovide  a  oay  raise    I  housmg  and  the  BAQ  and  subsistence,  u  louu 

simolv  come  down  on  the  side  of  the  actually   it   is   a    10-percent   increase  when  the  $226  billion  budget  comes 

aS  Se^ices  Committee  ^rst   be  overall  for  the  person  at  the  lowest  back  to  the  floor,  we  will  be  out  there 

cause   I    think   there    is   much   more  end.  the  enlistee,  plus  the  enlistee's  fighting  it  and  against  the  chairman 

equity  in  14.3  across  the  board:  second,  Pay.goes  up  in  the  very  first  year  that  to  that  extent. 

targeting  skills,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  he  is  m  the  service    and  his  pay  in-  ^r.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

more  sense  than  to  build  in  the  elitism  creases  by  16  percent.  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

of  tareetine  ranks-  and  third  I  do  not  So   we   are   trying   to   also   be   fair  ^Q^ds.  and  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 

?hink  ?S  1Snk,r   peSle    who   are  ""d^r  our  approach  to  the  most  junior  ^^  ^^e  substitute  amendment. 

Sming  into  t^rrSIitJry  because  t  ^""^^f "  ^"'.  ^^f'  *f  ^'"  '"^^"l.  7h.  The    substitute    amendment    repre- 

have  no  other  way  of  expressing  them-  cemed  about  is  the  training  and  the  ^^^^  ^„  unnecessary  and  potentially 

selves  in  terms  of  employment  ought  investment    that    we    have    in    those  harmful  restriction  on  the  existing  au- 

?o  be  p?naS  for  having  made  that  NCO's,  trying  to  make  sure  that  that  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^e  President  to  reallocate  a 

d^ision  ^""^^^^  ^"^  *  ^"^^  military  experience  portion  of  the  basic  pay  increase. 

Mr  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  f"^  reenlists  at  the  end  of  his  first  Current  law  provides  the  President 

gentleman  yield?  '^^X    dellUMS     I    thank    my   col-  with  authority  to  reallocate  up  to  25 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  first  yield  to  the  je^ue  ^o^^YSmente Tappreciate  Percent  of  a  basic  pay  increase  mto 

hairman.  Then   I   will  be  happy  to  tl^^.ti?.". il-' ^°'"'"^"'^-  ^  ^PP'^^^^*"^  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and 


chairman. 

yield  to  my  colleague. 


the  clarification. 
I  think  we  could  debate  that  issue  all 


basic   allowance    for   subsistence   ele- 


Ton  request  of  Mr   Nichols  and  by  ^aV  Xw-'c^  Bui  irsre;:s'To  me  that  rrreleran^^tK^rSliTdSliS 

unanimous  consent   Mr.  Dellums  was  ^^^  ^^^^^^    -^  that  the  differences  here  '  •  J^°7rom^hrbSic  pay  of  one  p^y 

minutt)'°   '  '°  ^°r  '""'T  "%'H"r.'"H'"'""nn  ^^^e  S  ^Tllr^^e  ^o  i^^^^c 

minutes.)  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  no  ^'*     ,  Hiffprpnt  nav  trrades  and  vears 

Mr.    DELLUMS.    I    thank    my    col-  ^eed  to  prolong  the  issue.   I  simply  Pf^.Sj:?'"^'^^"'  ^^^  ^                 ^ 

league,  and  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  stand  in  the  well  saying  there  are  two  j^^o    case    under    this    authority 

f^    iuh^r*"'""'     '*'"     ««""«'"^"  proposals,  they  both  address  the  prob^  could  an  SiduaTreceivi  fe^^^^^^^ 

from  Alabama.  lems  that  we  choose  to  confront,  and  „'"*''/"/  thP  arross-t  he-board  in- 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  deeply  appreciate  reasonable  people  can  differ.  I  simply  ^^  Percent  of  the  across  the  boara  m 
the  support  of   the  gentleman   from  come  down  at  this  particular  moment  '^'"f^f'^;.^  ,.  ■     „,,thnrifv    which  is  re- 
California,  on   the   side   of   the   Armed   Services  ,  V"J^'  ^J'^  ^o?oo°"s^reDo?iSbv  the 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  in  his  committee  for  the  reasons  I  have  ar-  Jf '"^f^/"  "•^J^fr;if/^|2j;^cer   hi 

admonition  relative  to  the  support  of  ticulated.  S?"^*"fl  ^»,o  I?X^r^^n  nr'midP 

the  legislation  in  the  past,  a  former       (By   unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Del-  ^^^^.'^^"^  •^?f.^J,%*n  ^  ^Jr/en^or  ce^ 

chairman  of  this  committee,  Mendel  lums  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad-  U^'f^.^l^^^^J^ll  ^^^l^l^^^lS^^^ 

Rivers,  used  to  have  a  saying  that  the  ditional  minutes.)  ^^in  grades  and  years  of  service  and  to 


light  in  the  window  still  bums,  and        Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  wayward  son  can  still  return.  We    the  gentleman  yield? 

are 


increase   other   grades   and   years   of 
service   above   the   14.3-percent   level. 


glad  to  have  him  on  our  side  on       Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col-    This  is  substantial  authority 


this  particular  argument.  But  the  gen-    league  from  Missouri. 


The   substitute   amendment,   which 


tleman  from  California  has  always  Mr.  SKELTON.  I  commend  my  col-  provide^:  only  a  7-percent  increase  to 
been  on  the  side  of  the  underprivi-  league  on  his  statement  and  for  his  the  most  Junior  unlisted  personnel  re- 
leged,  the  grunts,  the  man  at  the  low  very  clear  explanation  as  to  why  he  quires  up  to  50  percent  of  the  basic 
end  of  the  totem  pole.  Certainly  that  feels  the  way  he  does.  .  Pay  increase  ^^^.^J.^^^'^^l^f^  2^^ 
is  the  enlisted  man.  I  appreciate  the  The  gentleman  points  out,  I  think  mae">'"de  of  this  reallocation  is  clear- 
gentleman's  support.  very  properly,  that  those  who  are  the  ly  outside  the  origmal  intent  of  the 

What  the  gentleman  from  California  young  recruits,  the  new  recruits,  the  ^"'"P^'^f  "'7„'!?P,^^^"^^,.!^f^^^^^^ 

had  intended  to  say.  I  am  sure,  with  privates,  the  corporals,  the  petty  offi-  ["  ^^^.^fj/y ,  fj^  ^„.W^\^^^^^^^ 

reference     to     targeting     particular  cers,  are  the  ones  who  really  need  it,  the  distribution  of  m  litary   pay    in- 

grades  was  that  in  this  particular  pay  and  it  will  be  a  severe  morale  problem  creases  f  o"ld  bejmpl^'^^e^ted 

bill  we  do  target  certain  skills  in  that  if  they  do  not  receive  the  pay  that  time  to  time  to  "-^n^t  variations    n 

we  raise  the  enlistment  bonus,  and  we  they  have  been  led  to  believe  they  are  private  ^^^to'"  P^^.  '""f!!^";,  "°  1  '^ 

pay  specialties  for  some  of  our  hard-  to  receive.  They  received  a  substantial  dence  is  availab  e  ^hf^  supports  such  a 

fo-get  engineers  in  the  service.  pay  increase  last  year.  This  year,  as  we  ?."b«tan.alrea  location  as  is  proposed 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  gen-  say  in  Missouri,  they  will  play  catchup  ^^yj^e  substitute  ^entoent. 

tleman  from  California  football.  They  will  be  at  least  some-  The  President  has  formed  a  Military 

iT  dSuMS.  I    hank  the  chair-  what  in  the  ball  park  of  being  ade-  Manpower  Task  Force  that  is  looking 

Mr.  L»ii,i^umo.       tuoiui.  quately    compensated    in    relation    to  at  the  current  pay  system  before  the 


man. 
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October  pay  increase  and  may  recom- 
mend a  change  to  that  system  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  exercise  the  reallocation 
authority  if  required. 

Existing  authority  provides  an 
equity-management  balance.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  provides  management 
with  the  flexibility  to  modify  the  pay 
system  to  respond  to  stable  trends 
that  evolve  over  time.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  contains  a  safeguard  to  protect 
the  individual  service  member  from 
bearing  the  brunt  of  an  ill-conceived 
or  hastily  manufactured  reallocation. 
Because  only  a  portion  of  the  pay  in- 
crease can  be  reallocated  at  any  one 
time,  the  existing  reallocation  author- 
ity also  insures  that  responses  to  tran- 
sitory manpower  problems  are  not 
overly  aggressive. 

All  in  all,  the  existing  system  of  real- 
location is  both  fair  and  useful  when 
needed.  I  see  no  compelling  reason  for 
change  and  many  reasons  for  continu- 
ing within  the  existing  framework. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  rejection  of 
the  substitute  and  of  the  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  16,  this  body 
passed  the  largest  defense  package  in 
U.S.  history.  We  provided  funds  for 
new  ships,  new  tanks,  a  new  strategic 
bomber,  the  Trident  submarine,  new 
helicopters,  new  automatic  weapons, 
and  a  variety  of  additional  military 
hardware. 

In  the  midst  of  a  massive  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup,  this  action  is  vital  for 
the  refurbishing  of  our  national  de- 
fense capabilities.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  learned  from  experience 
that  sophisticated  military  equipment 
is  of  little  value  if  we  do  not  have 
skilled  personnel  to  operate  it. 

Today,  as  we  prepare  to  vote  on  H.R. 
3380.  the  Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of 
1981.  we  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
our  military  attract  and  retain  the 
highly  skilled  and  qualified  personnel 
that  they  urgently  need. 

The  administration  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  support  a  14.3-per- 
cent increase  in  pay  across  the  board. 
While  this  proposal  would  be  an  im- 
provement, I  strongly  favor  another 
alternative— the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee amendment.  This  proposal  also 
provides  for  an  overall  increase  of  14.3 
percent  but  does  so  in  a  targeted 
manner  that  will  help  our  armed  serv- 
ices retain  trained  professionals  who, 
in  turn,  will  provide  the  leadership 
that  is  vital  for  the  effective  function- 
ing of  our  military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  year,  the 
Army  reports  that  it  has  made  encour- 
aging gains  in  attracting  recruits.  Ad- 
ditionally, Army  officials  say  that  the 
quality  of  recruits  has  also  improved 
significantly.  As  of  July.  69  percent  of 
the  Army's  recruits  were  high  school 


graduates,  who,  experience  has  shown 
us,  tend  to  make  better  soldiers  than 
those  who  dropped  out.  A  year  ago, 
only  40  percent  of  the  recruits  were 
high  school  graduates. 

At  the  same  time,  a  review  of  the  en- 
listment test  scores  shows  that  72  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  newest  recruits  are 
in  the  top  three  mental  categories, 
compared  to  51  percent  just  a  year 
ago. 

These  gains  have  been  attributed  to 
several  factors— better  pay  and  the 
promise  of  further  increase  in  compen- 
sation have  been  major  contributors  to 
this  improved  situation.  High  unem- 
ployment in  the  civilian  work  force 
and  greater  cohesion  and  stability  in 
Army  life  have  also  been  cited  as  big 
factors.  Thus,  a  year  after  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer, 
declared  that  he  was  presiding  over  a 
hollow  Army,  we  are  finally  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Despite  this  improved  situation,  we 
cannot  afford  to  become  complacent. 
Nor  should  we  entertain  any  notions 
of  delaying  or  deferring  this  particular 
pay  raise.  And  such  action  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  that  would  send  a  very 
unhealthy  signal  to  the  very  people 
that  we  want  to  stay  in  the  military 
and  continue  to  serve  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  committee 
and  support  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee, goes  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  inequities  and  disincen- 
tives that  exist  under  our  current  pay 
structure.  Many  officers  and  enlisted 
men  and  women  find  themselves  in 
such  a  financial  dilemma  that  they 
have  to  apply  for  food  stamps,  rent 
subsidies,  fuel  subsidies,  and  nutrition- 
al programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  staff  sergeant,  with 
10  years  of  service  who  is  classified  as 
an  E-6  and  has  a  good  deal  of  supervi- 
sory responsibility,  receives  only 
$943.50  per  month.  This  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  the  heart  of  our  de- 
fense forces,  makes  only  about  $11,000 
per  year.  Clearly,  we  cannot  expect  an 
experienced  officer  to  raise  a  family 
on  that  kind  of  a  salary. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  pro- 
posal, which  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  provides  that  pay  raises 
of  as  much  as  22  percent  should  be 
granted  to  certain  highly  skilled  and 
experienced  enlisted  personnel  who 
are  in  short  supply.  Others  will  receive 
raises  in  varying  lesser  amounts,  with 
everyone  receiving  raises  of  at  least  7 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  this  targeted 
pay  raise  will  allow  the  services  to  re- 
cruit virtually  the  same  number  of 
quality  personnel  over  the  next  5 
years  as  they  would  under  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  across- 
the-board  proposal.  However,  CBO  es- 
timates that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's targeted  proposal  would  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  career  force  by 
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19.000  trained  and  experienced  lead- 
ers. 

In  the  long  run,  these  improved  con- 
ditions for  experienced  personnel 
should  help  the  military  to  attract 
more  career-oriented  individuals.  By 
encouraging  experienced  people  to 
stay  in  for  longer  periods  of  time,  our 
armed  services  will  also  be  able  to 
avoid  the  high  cost  of  training  new 
people  to  fill  these  important  posi- 
tions. 

While  the  basic  thrust  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  amendment  is 
to  retain  experienced  personnel,  the 
amendment  also  raises  the  ceiling  of 
the  enlistment  bonus.  If  recruitment 
officers  and  military  advertisements 
make  potential  recruits  aware  of  these 
bonuses  and  if  they  let  them  know 
that  the  average  recruit  moves  up 
through  the  ranks  in  his  first  year  suf- 
ficiently for  his  or  her  pay  to  increase 
about  16  percent,  we  should  find  that 
a  good  number  of  qualified  recruits 
will  respond  to  these  incentives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  and  women 
who  are  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces 
have  every  right  to  take  pride  in  the 
contribution  they  are  making  to  our 
Nation.  We  have  entrusted  them  with 
the  responsibility  of  defending  our 
democratic  ideals  and  our  freedoms. 
\ye  should  all  give  them  the  recogni- 
tion—and the  compensation— they  de- 
serve for  the  sacrifices  they  make  on 
our  behalf. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's amendment  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Hartnett  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me  very  much.  I  unfortunately  will 
also  take  a  position  which  is  the  oppo- 
site of  his,  and  speak  in  favor  of  J;he 
amendment.  I  appreciate  his  allowing 
me  to  take  some  of  his  time  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  because  I 
have  a  commitment.  I  serve  in  the 
Naval  Reserve— and  for  the  cjmics  I 
would  point  out  that  I  serve  without 
pay  and  at  my  own  expense— but  I 
have  two  commitments. 

One  is  to  report  back,  because  I  have 
spent  the  last  2  years  on  my  active 
duty  2  weeks  traveling  among  the  ship 
and  shore  stations  and  the  Naval  Es- 
tablishment. During  that  period.  I 
have  spoken  to  several  hundred  enlist- 
ed men  and  officers.  My  main  concern 
was  morale  and  what  we  should  do  in 
order  to  improve  the  morale  and  the 
quality  of  our  servicemen. 
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First  of  all.  I  have  the  commitment 
to  them  to  come  back  and  to  thank 
the  committee  here  and  this  body  for 
the  pay  raise  of  the  last  year.  It  has 
done  a  tremendous  thing  for  morale, 
no  question  about  that. 

My  second  question  to  them  was, 
what  must  we  do  now.  and  where  is 
their  most  critical  problem.  The  most 
critical  problem  that  was  expressed  to 
me  is  retention;  that  if  we  are  going  to 
retain  the  kind  of  quality  enlisted  men 
and  petty  officers  we  need  in  order  to 
have  the  fighting  force  that  is  neces- 
sary for  this  country,  we  have  to  pay 
the  attention  to  that  scope.  That  is 
why  I  support  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment. 

To  me.  that  does  focus  the  attention 
in  the  area  where  it  is  needed,  for  if 
we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  quality  en- 
listed men  in  the  kind  of  grades  we 
must  have,  and  have  to  retain  them 
and  their  expertise  in  those  areas,  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  we 
have  at  the  bottom  level.  Let  us  face 
it,  those  men  at  the  bottom  level  are 
looking  and  asking,  "What  is  in  it  for 
the  future  for  me?" 

That  is  what  they  were  telling  their 
wives:  "What  happens  if  we  stay  in? 
Where  will  we  be  in  4  or  6  or  10.  or  at 
the  end  of  20  years?" 

That  is  of  more  interest  to  them,  or 
as  much  as  their  present  pay.  We 
should  give  them  a  pay  increase.  They 
are  more  interested  in  where  the  serv- 
ice will  lead  them.  The  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  give  them  the  kind  of  incen- 
tives the  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment  will  give  them. 

I  think  both  committees  have  done  a 
good  job  there,  but  I  think,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  amendment,  with  all 
the  other  benefits  and  flexibility,  it 
could  be  up  to  12-percent  increase  for 
those  in  the  lower  pay  scale,  so  we  are 
not  talking  about  7  percent.  We  are 
talking  about  something  above  that, 
presuming,  as  the  committee  would 
say,  the  Secretary  would  exercise  his 
discretion  to  increase  that  2  percent  to 
the  lower  pay  grades. 
D  1610 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  that  the  last  two  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  have  stated  a  good 
general  proposition,  but  I  think  they 
have  missed  the  point  that  really  this 
pay  increase  under  the  alternative 
that  is  offered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  only  going  to  mean 
about  an  extra  $60  or  $70  a  month  to 
that  senior  NCO  who  is  making  $1,600 
or  $1,700.  As  we  get  these  NCO's  who 
are  getting  down  close  to  their  20  or  30 
years  of  service,  it  is  really  not  credi- 
ble to  say  that  an  extra  $60  or  $70  a 
month  is  going  to  be  the  decidmg 
factor  between  their  staying  in  the 


service  and  getting  out  of  the  service. 
They  are  already  making  a  tremen- 
dous advance  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  are 
already  making  a  tremendous  advance 
with  this  pay  raise,  which,  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  NCO  making  $1,600  a 
month,  means  he  is  going  to  have 
about  a  $200  increase  under  our  bill, 
and  as  they  are  getting  down  close  to 
20  and  30  years  of  service,  they  are 
looking  at  incentives  which  are  worth 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

So  that  extra  $60  or  $70  is  not  gomg 
to  be  that  important  to  them,  but  that 
extra  $20  or  $30  a  month  is  going  to  be 
extremely  important  to  the  young  en- 
listed man  who  is  only  making  $160  a 
month  and  who  is  really  having  prob- 
lems securing  food  and  housing  and 
the  other  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  all  the  Members  have  heard 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  right  thing  and  vote 
for  the  14.3-percent,  across-the-board 
increase  for  everybody. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  original  committee  bill  that  was 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Does  this  authorization  bill  provide  a 
pay  increase  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
personnel? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  yield, 
the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  it 
does  include  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery),  a  member  of  our 
committee,  on  the  position  he  has 
taken,  and  I  commend  other  Members 
who  have  taken  the  floor  to  talk  about 
the  morale  problem  we  face  in  the 
armed  services  today. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  seen  a  great 
turbulence  with  the  men  and  women 
In  uniform  because  of  the  uncertain- 
ties about  their  pay  and  other  bene- 


fits, and  I  think  our  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  is  anx- 
ious to  reassure  the  active  duty  per- 
sonnel that,  in  fact,  we  will  continue  to 
bring  about  a  strong  commitment  to 
their  welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

We  have  encountered  far  too  much 
turbulence  among  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  because  of  the  un- 
certainties about  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits. The  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
anxious  to  reassure  active  duty  person- 
nel of  the  Nation's  continued,  strong 
commitment  to  their  welfare. 

In  1972,  Congress  decreed  that  mili- 
tary pay  should  be  comparable— in 
other  words,  that  salaries  should  keep 
pace  with  similar  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  Unfortunately,  that  commit- 
ment was  not  kept  because  of  a  series 
of  Presidential  pay  caps  imposed  in 
1975,  1978,  and  1979.  The  results  have 
been  all  too  apparent:  shortfalls  in  re- 
cruiting, the  exodus  of  skilled  people, 
a  decline  in  quality. 

The  compensation  package  enacted 
by  the  previous  Congress  was  a'  sub- 
stantial step  forward  toward  restoring 
military  pay  to  a  competitive  level.  We 
would  make  a  serious  mistake  to  halt 
the     momentum.     The     14.3-percent, 
across-the-board  raise  represents  the 
final  installment  on  the  comparability 
promised  military  people  in   1972.  It 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
confidence  among  the  military  com- 
munity   that    the    Congress,    indeed, 
does  plan  to  look  out  for  their  wel- 
fare—on   a   continuing    basis,    rather 
than  just  when  some  problems  reach 
crisis  proportions.  Funds  expended  for 
manpower  must  achieve  two  goals:  re- 
cruitment and  retention.  H.R.  3380  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  of  doing 
both.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
today   of   which   is   the   more  severe 
problem.  Analyses  by  the  Department 
of    Defense    and    the    Congressional 
Budget  Office  show  that  the  primary, 
and  most  persistent,  problem  over  the 
next  decade  will  be  recruitment.  The 
shrinking   manpower   pool,    improved 
economic  conditions,  and  tighter  con- 
gressional quality  controls  on  new  re- 
cruits will  all  make  the  task  of  recruit- 
ing    higher    mental     category     high 
school  graduates  increasingly  difficult, 
particularly  for  the  Army.  By  assuring 
that  junior  enlisted  people  receive  a 
decent  wage,  as  provided  by  the  14.3- 
percent,  across-the-board  raise,  we  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  meeting  our 
recruiting  objectives.  The  chances  are 
much  slimmer  under  the  considerably 
smaller  raises  for  lower  ranking  people 
proposed  in  the  substitute. 

We  must  also  assure  that  any  pay 
raise  enhances  the  retention  of  the 
skilled  career  personnel,  particularly 
the  midlevel  NCO's  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  military.  The  repeated  pay 
caps  I  mentioned  earlier  reneged  on 
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our  commitment  to  keep  military  pay 
competitive  with  tlie  private  sector,  re- 
sulting in  much  dissatisfaction  among 
the  career  force  and  the  loss  of  some 
skilled  careerists.  Last  year's  pay  pack- 
age attacked  this  situation  directly 
through  a  pay  raise  partially  closing 
the  comparability  gap  and  through  a 
variety  of  pay  initiatives  aimed  at  spe- 
cific problems  in  the  career  force.  This 
investment  is  paying  off;  retention 
rates  for  both  first  termers  and  more 
senior  personnel  have  improved  dra- 
matically. 

Studies  by  both  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  show  that,  with  the  restoration 
of  full  comparability  embodied  in  H.R. 
3380,  we  will  more  than  achieve  our  re- 
tention goals  in  the  coming  years. 
Both  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
bill  and  the  substitute  will  insure  a 
more  than  adequate  supply  of  career- 
ists. The  primary  distinction  between 
the  two  approaches  is  this:  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  also  gives  us  a 
fighting  chance  of  meeting  recruiting 
requirements  as  well.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  H.R.  3380.  as  re- 
ported from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  your  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Dyson).  He  also  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  take  several  minutes 
first,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
that  I  do  not  believe  have  been  made 
here  today. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  targeting  of 
pay  is  more  of  an  incentive  toward  not 
recruiting  but  retention,  and  the  prob- 
lem that  I  see  in  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves,  which  have  well 
over  45  percent  of  the  combat  missions 
now  assigned  to  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  is  in  recruiting.  We  are 
getting  enough  people  coming  out  of 
the  service  into  the  Reserves  to  get 
their  20  or  30  years  in,  and  they  are 
filling  up  to  the  top  grade  ranks.  Our 
problem  is  getting  recruits. 

Under  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee's bill  there  would  be  only  7  percent 
targeted  toward  recruiting,  and  under 
the  committee  bill  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols)  has 
sponsored  this  14.3-percent,  across- 
the-board  increase  would  include  re- 
cruits. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  im- 
portant if  we  are  going  to  help  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserves,  which 
have  50  percent  of  the  missions.  I  be- 
lieve now  we  should  vote  for  this 
across-the-board  increase  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Bill  Nichols,  and  I 
oppose  the  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
dealing  with  today  is  not  only  ade- 
quate benefits  for  our  military  but  we 
are  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of 
how  we  take  the  all-volunteer  service 
and  make  it  work  well.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellumsi  hit  the  target  when  he  said 
that  people  being  recruited  into  the 
system  need  the  same  kind  of  cost-of- 
living  increment  as  those  who  have 
served  in  the  system  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  a  question  of  this:  How  do  we  recruit 
adequately  for  the  All  Volunteer 
Forces,  and  how  do  we  retain  people 
within  the  All-Volunteer  Forces  on  a 
long-term  basis? 

The  gentleman  in  the  well,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  has  authored  another  piece  of 
legislation  called  H.R.  1400.  That  bill, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  companion  piece  of 
legislation  to  H.R.  3380.  It  provides  for 
a  GI  education  in  a  two-step  provision. 
The  gentleman  has  recognized  that  we 
need  to  recruit  quality  people  within 
the  service,  both  with  pay  and  with 
education,  and  his  bill  provides  for 
$300  a  month  for  36  months  if  a 
person  comes  into  the  service  and 
serves  for  3  years. 

Second,  it  provides  that  after  a  re- 
commitment for  6  years  of  active  duty 
service,  someone  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive $600  a  month  for  36  months  of 
GI  education,  making  the  point  that  if 
one  stays  within  the  service  and  helps 
us  over  that  hump  of  training  a  person 
within  the  military,  we  can  give  him 
adequate  benefits  and  adequate  pay  to 
stay  in. 

One  of  the  points  with  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  au- 
thored is  also  an  opportunity  after  10 
years  of  service  to  transfer  those  bene- 
fits to  a  spouse  and  to  the  children.  I 
think  this  kind  of  educational  benefit 
is  what  many  people  are  looking  for  to 
retain  quality  NCO's  and  other  mid- 
level  career  people  within  the  services. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  overwhelmingly  supported  a  GI 
education  component,  and  we  stand 
together  today  supporting  the  legisla- 
tion coming  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  pay  and  hope  that 
we  can  put  the  pay  increment  of  14 
percent  in  place  in  this  legislation, 
plus  a  GI  education  bill  in  place,  so 
that  we  can  have  recruitment  and  re- 
tention in  place  to  power  ourselves  in 
the  future  with  quality  people  in  the 
All-Volunteer  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  further 
comment.  As  we  begin  to  reduce  the 


number  of  basic  educational  opportu- 
nity grants.  I  think  many  people  who 
are  quality  people  will  be  encouraged 
to  go  in  and  serve  in  the  All- Volunteer 
Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give 
my  support  to  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman.  Bill  Nichols, 
and  to  H.R.  3380  as  approved  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
believe  that  a  full  14.3-percent,  across- 
the-board  increase  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel is  totally  justified. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training, 
and  Employment,  which  I  chair,  has 
recently  completed  a  series  of  six  hear- 
ings aimed  at  designing  a  new  GI  edu- 
cation bill  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  since  approved  the  proposal  as 
contained  in  H.R.  1400,  the  Veterans' 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  To 
date,  over  125  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  us  in  cosponsoring  the  leg- 
islation which  is  now  jointly  referred 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

Our  subcommittee  received  testimo- 
ny from  nearly  200  witnesses  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field.  We  heard  from 
generals  to  privates.  We  listened  to 
Government  experts  and  to  individual 
citizens.  We  learned  that  education 
benefits  can  be  the  critical  additional 
factor  to  the  overall  benefit  equation 
for  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  We  also 
received  a  thorough  overview  of  the 
U.S.  military  from  the  vantage  point 
of  scores  of  individual  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  of  all  ranks  and  ages.  We 
learned  what  had  brought  them  into 
the  military;  and  we  learned  what  was 
either  keeping  them  in  the  military  or 
driving  them  out. 

We  were  impressed  during  our  hear- 
ings with  the  confidence  and  pride 
these  military  personnel  held  in  their 
service.  They  felt  that  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  was  working  and  could  con- 
tinue to  improve,  but  only  if  they 
could  be  sure  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  were  behind 
them. 

We  noted  a  growing  sense  of  frustra- 
tion among  these  men  and  women 
over  a  perceived  decline  in  the  quality 
of  military  life.  This  deterioratioii  »" 
life  style  was.  in  many  cases,  not  equal 
to  the  demands  placed  upon  them  by 
their  service.  Faced  with  the  attrac- 
tions and  rewards  of  civilian  life,  in- 
cluding education  benefits  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  many  of 
these  individuals  had  already  consid- 
ered, or  were  planning,  to  leave  the 
service. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Edward  C. 
Meyer,  told  our  committee  that  the 
biggest  problem  in  the  Army  today  is 
"turbulence."  Noting  the  current  attri- 
tion rate,  he  said  that  the  equivalent 
of  a  combat  division  turns  over  every 
18  months.  This  attrition  rate  is 
caused  by  dissatisfaction,  not  only  in 
the  critical  skill  areas,  but  in  the  basic 
skill  areas  as  well.   Both   the  young 
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first  termer  trying  to  feed  his  family 
with  food  stamps,  and  the  midcareer 
NCO  attracted  by  high  paying  posi- 
tions in  the  civilian  sector  are  definite- 
ly feeling  the  crunch.  The  results  are 
inefficiency,  weakened  defense  capa- 
bility, and  enormous  training  and  re- 
training costs  in  recycling  new  re- 
cruits. 

Despite  rumors  in  the  press,  both 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  restat- 
ed their  opposition  to  the  draft  and 
their  support  for  the  all-volunteer  con- 
cept. I  believe  we  ought  to  follow  that 
lead. 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  m 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  deserve  our 
confidence  and  our  support.  In  many 
cases  they  told  us  they  felt  as  though 
they  were  guinea  pigs  in  some  great 
social  experiment:  "Benefits  for  some, 
but  not  for  others,  pay  increases  for 
some  but  not  for  others." 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  switching 
signals.  It  is  time  to  either  fish  or  cut 
bait  with  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

The  Armed  Forces  need  a  solid,  well- 
rounded  benefit  package.  Education 
benefits  can  and  should,  once  again,  be 
part  of  that  package.  However,  provid- 
ing the  additional  incentives  through 
adequate  basic  pay  and  allowances  is 
also  a  vital  tool  to  enhance  the  quality 
and  meaning  of  military  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols),  for  bringing  forth  this  bill. 

I  think,  after  listening  to  the  debate 
today  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
that  the  Members  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  is  going  on.  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  said,  the  thing  that  we  are 
now  doing  is  trying  to  set  our  feet  in 
concrete  between  the  two  versions 
that  we  have,  one  passed  by  the  other 
body,  which  is  essentially  what  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
brought  in,  and  the  other  supported 
by  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to,  because  of 
the  tremendous  weight  of  the  evidence 
and  the  debate  here  this  afternoon,  go 
with  the  bill  that  we  brought  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  if  there  should  be  any  question, 
let  that  be  debated  in  the  conference. 
Let  us  have  something  that  we  can  go 
to  conference  with  instead  of  making 
the  final  decision  here  today,  because, 
frankly,  I  think  the  decision  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
the  right  one,  and  with  this  bill,  these 
people  will  get  their  raise. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  noth- 
ing else  comes  out  of  this  debate,  it 
will  be  that,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
a  day,  we  have  spent  a  sufficient 
amount  of  time  debating  the  problems 
of  our  military  as  far  as  pay  is  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  allowances  are 
concerned,  and  I  think  that  the  service 
people  of  our  country  should  be  grati- 
fied by  the  caliber  of  the  debate.  They 
should  be  gratified  by  the  marvelous 
piece  of  work  that  has  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

I  spoke  about  this  yesterday,  and  I 
feel  very  seriously  that  the  Members 
have  done  a  great  job  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  I  do  regret  that  we 
have  this  one  little  difference  as  to 
how  we  ought  to  go  about  it,  but  the 
bottom  line  is  that  the  service  person 
is  going  to  benefit  from  what  goes  on 
here  today  no  matter  how  it  turns  out. 
I  think  every  Member  in  the  Cham- 
ber will  agree  to  that,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  keep  the 
faith  of  the  service  men  and  women  in 
this  country  as  we  try  to  bring  them 
into  a  comparability  structure  where 
they  can  be  induced,  through  pay  and 
allowances  and  love  of  country  and  all 
that  goes  into  the  military,  to  contin- 
ue to  stay  in  and  serve  this  country  in 
the  uniformed  services. 
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So  it  is  extremely  important,  I  think, 
that  we  have  had  this  debate  and  I 
hope  very  shortly  we  can  wind  it  up.  I 
frankly  did  not  realize  how  many 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee there  were. 

I  believe  we  have  heard  from  all  of 
them.  I  want  to  say  I  am  uplifted  by 
the  debate  and  by  the  caliber  of  it. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  really  trying 
to  do  on  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tee,  and  what  is  it  that  the  other  body, 
in  fact,  did  on  Friday?  We  believe  that 
rather  than  giving  an  across-the-board 
14.3-percent  increase,  that  there  is  a 
clear  need  to  target  to  those  areas  of 
those  service  people  who  are  getting 
out  of  the  service  in  great  numbers  be- 
cause of  pay  and  other  reasons.  So  we 
have  tried  to  target  on  the  range  from 
7  to  22  percent  the  men  and  women  in 
the  service  leading  primarily  to  those 
skills  that  are  so  important  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  military  service. 

We  have  talked  about  targeting 
skills  and  targeting  grades.  Let  us  get 
one  thing  clear.  We  tend  to  talk  about 
skills  in  the  sense  of  a  person  who  can 
work  as  a  mechanic  on  an  airplane  or 
ship  or  a  tank  and  that  person,  there- 
fore, is  a  skilled  person  we  think  and, 
therefore,  that  person  should  get  an 
increase. 

I  would  argue  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  just  as  much  need  for  the  skill 
of  the  guy  who  leads  the  infantry  or 
who  is  out  there  with  the  artillery, 
who  is  in  the  trenches  with  the  troops. 


or  who  is  at  boot  camp  trying  to  teach 
those  young  recruits  how  to  be  good 
soldiers.  That  clearly  requires  a  skilled 
service  person.  I  think  we  have  to  see 
that  we  pay  those  people  just  as  well. 
Now  what  has  happened  is  that  we 
have  gone  into  a  system  of  bonuses 
where  we  seem  to  have  a  bonus  for  ev- 
erything. If  someone  does  not  get  one 
somehow,  they  are  mad  at  everybody 
else  in  the  squad  because  they  got  one. 
Or  if  they  want  to  be  recruited  and 
they  do  not  measure  up  to  this  bonus, 
why,  then,  they  come  in  unhappy. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  problems  with 
the  incentive  bonus  issue  that  is 
before  us. 

Someone  here  earlier  today  ticked 
off  many  of  the  different  types  of  bo- 
nuses and  pay  arrangements  that  we 
have  with  the  troops.  We  have  a  clear 
body  of  skilled  people  in  the  military 
service,  in  that  NCO  rank  and  in  the 
petty  officer  rank  and  in  the  young 
and  middle  level  officer  rank  that  we 
desperately  need  to  keep  in  the  serv- 
ice. That  is  why  we  are  making  this 
distinction  here  today  on  the  part  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Some  have  said  they  do  not  quite 
understand  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  doing;  they  propose  an 
amendment  to  go  back  to  the  9.1  per- 
cent, and  then  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  comes  along 
and  talks  about  something  called  tar- 
geting. Let  me  say  to  all  those  listen- 
ing that  the  Parliamentarian  told  us 
that  is  the  only  way  we  could  make 
the  issue  on  the  floor,  so  we  came  with 
that  procedure.  But  the  key  issue  here 
today  is  very  simple,  and  that  is:  Will 
we  have  a  14.3-percent  across-the- 
board  pay  raise  for  all  of  the  service 
people  or  will  we  take,  in  substance, 
the  total  of  that  increase  and  target  it 
between  7  and  22  percent,  going  pri- 
marily to  those  skills  we  feel  are  so  im- 
portant? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  One 
final  point  and  that  is,  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMS)  make  a  good  speech  here  today 
and  I  agreed  with  basically  what  he 
said.  But  I  want  to  make  this  point, 
the  E-1,  under  our  proposal,  would  get 
a  7-percent  increase.  The  E-2  would 
get  an  8-percent  increase,  and  the  E-3, 
which  is  private  first  class— for  some 
of  you  old  salts— would  get  a  9-percent 
increase.  Once  you  become  a  corporal, 
which  is  at  that  point  where  you  are 
really  starting  to  learn  something  and 
become  a  leader  in  the  military,  under 
our  proposal  and  under  the  proposal 
of  the  other  body,  you  sUrt  at  a  14- 
percent  increase  and  the  increase  then 
goes  up  to  the  sergeant  major,  where 
you  would  get  a  22-percent  increase. 

Another  item  of  interest,  I  think,  is 
that  during  the  first  enlistment  time, 
we  lose  between  30  and  40  percent  of 
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the  new  people  who  come  Into  the 
service,  people  who  cannot  quite  cut  it, 
people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  to  leave  the  service  before  they 
complete  their  first  enlistment.  So 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  save  that 
kind  of  money  that  the  committee  bill 
would  give  to  those  who  just  come  into 
the  service,  for  those  who  are  staying 
in  and  who  can  be  induced  to  stay  in 
longer  because  of  the  increase  in  pay. 
We  think  this  is  extremely  important. 

Finally,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
AoDABBO),  gives  a  2-percent  flexibility 
to  the  Pentagon  so  if,  in  fact,  there  is 
some  reason  why  the  targeting  we  are 
proposing  here  does  not  quite  work 
out  in  a  proper  way,  they  have  the 
flexibility  to  make  it  work  in  a  proper 
way. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  would  sup- 
port the  approach  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  think  it  is  a  rea- 
soned approach,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  approach. 

But  I  want  to  say  finally  that  if  you 
do  not,  if  you  do  not  support  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  targeting,  you 
will  still  do  a  good  day's  work  support- 
ing the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  on  the 
subcommittee  for,  as  usual,  an  out- 
standing speech  and  a  good  summary 
of  this  important  issue.  I  think  we 
both  agree  we  are  so  happy  we  are 
here  arguing  about  the  dimensions  of 
a  pay  raise,  not  whether  we  ought  to 
have  one  or  not  have  one. 

But  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
raise  with  the  gentleman  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  me  a  person  who  has  the 
most  concern  of  all  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try about  this  is  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  "Shy"  Meyer,  and  he  states: 
"Addressing  this  pay  compression 
problem  is  absolutely  essential,"  and 
that  is  a  primary  reason  he  supports 
the  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proach to  the  pay  increase. 

Of  course.  Admiral  Hayward  has 
said: 

We  used  to  have  an  abundant  number  of 
chiefs.  Today,  you  don't  have  the  right 
numbers  of  chiefs  or  first  class,  and  that  is 
where  your  shortage  is.  You  have  translated 
the  shortage  from  one  of  numbers  to  one  of 
experience  and  talent  at  the  same  time  that 
our  ships,  aircraft,  and  weapons  are  getting 
far,  far  more  complex  than  they  were  a 
decade  or  two  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who 
really  understand  the  problem  of  the 
All- Volunteer  Force  are  saying  that  we 
have  to  address  the  shortfall  of  skilled 
people.  I  think  this  is  what  our  pay  in- 
crease does  under  the  appropriations 
alternative.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 


bama (Mr.  Edwards)  has  had  far  more 
experience  than  I,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  problem  that  we  really 
face  in  manning  our  services,  and  this 
is  the  way  to  address  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  right  shortly,  I  hope  we 
will  be  voting  on  this  issue  and  a  "yes" 
vote  would  be  to  vote  for  the  Addabbo 
amendment  which  would  be  to  target 
this  pay  raise  from  7  to  22  percent, 
targeted  mainly  toward  the  skills  in 
the  service.  A  "no"  vote,  in  effect, 
would  be  to  go  with  the  14.3-percent 
across  the  board.  I  state  this  so  Mem- 
bers clearly  understand  what  they  are 
doing.  In  either  case,  I  do  not  think 
the  servicemen  will  go  wrong. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ad- 
dabbo amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  today  has 
the  opportunity  to  choose  between 
two  alternative  methods  of  addressing 
needed  increases  in  military  compensa- 
tion. We  can  either  provide  every 
member  of  the  armed  services  with  a 
14.3-percent  pay  increase  across  the 
board,  or  we  can  target  the  pay  raise 
to  the  areas  of  greatest  demonstrated 
need.  I  strongly  support  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  amendment  to 
target  our  allocation  of  compensation 
increases. 

The  across-the-board  approach  is  in- 
tended to  return  us  to  the  same  rela- 
tionship between  civilian  and  military 
pay  that  existed  in  1972  when  the  Vol- 
unteer Force  was  created.  It  assumes 
that  this  1972  relationship  was  the 
ideal  relationship.  While  our  best  esti- 
mate of  an  appropriate  level  at  the 
time,  we  now  have  nearly  a  decade  of 
experience  and  should  not  blindly 
adhere  to  the  decisions  made  at  its  in- 
ception. The  Department,  in  fact,  tes- 
tified that  since  there  is  no  precise 
"correct"  pay  comparability,  it  is  fruit- 
less to  quibble  about  any  year  that 
should  be  used  as  a  comparison  basis. 

There  is,  in  fact,  considerable  debate 
about  the  size  of  the  increase  in  com- 
pensation needed  to  achieve  this  so- 
called  comparability.  The  Department, 
in  testimony  before  our  committee,  in- 
dicated that  with  the  institution  of 
the  variable  housing  allowance,  in- 
creases in  regular  military  pay  since 
1972  are  within  1  percent  of  the  in- 
creases in  PATC  pay.  They  further 
testified  that  "we  do  not  pretend  to 
have  a  precise  or  magic  percentage  in- 
crease in  military  pay  that  will  achieve 
comparability." 

In  fact,  the  military  and  civilian 
work  forces  are  so  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent and  their  pay  systems  so  com- 
plicated that  any  effort  to  define  real 
comparability  is  doomed  from  the 
start. 

But  regardless  of  theoretical  debates 
on  comparability,  we  can  see  the  real 
problems  in  military  manpower.  The 
most  glaring  for  the  readiness  of  our 


current  forces  are  shortages  in  critical 
skill  areas,  and  especially  in  senior 
noncommissioned  officers.  It  is  these 
shortages  that  lead  to  Army  divisions 
being  rated  as  unready,  which  force 
juggling  of  Navy  crews  to  keep  our 
ships  at  sea,  and  which  lower  the  read- 
iness of  our  most  sophisticated  air- 
craft. 

By  targeting  a  larger  portion  of  the 
pay  increase  to  these  individuals,  we 
can  help  reduce  the  already  desperate 
situation  we  face  in  many  skills,  and 
insure  that  a  maximum  number  of 
junior  candidates  remain  in  the  service 
to  fill  these  positions. 

By  providing  more  realistic  compen- 
sation for  noncommissioned  officers, 
we  can  also  help  attract  back  into  the 
service  many  who  left  in  recent  years 
because  of  uncompetitive  pay  levels. 
Such  returns  will  meet  the  shortage 
sooner  and  will  avoid  the  high  cost  of 
training  these  important  individuals. 

The  targeted  approach  will  also 
allow  us  to  address  the  problem  of  pay 
compression  between  junior  and  senior 
enlisted  personnel.  Before  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  ratio  between  the  pay  of 
a  senior  NCO  and  a  new  recruit  was  7 
to  1.  Today  it  is  3  to  1,  and  with  each 
across-the-board  pay  raise,  it  increases 
in  real  terms,  since  the  NCO's  higher 
pay  is  also  taxed  at  a  higher  rate. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  "Shy"  Meyer 
states  that  addressing  this  pay  com- 
pression problem  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. And  that  is  a  primary  reason  he 
supports  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee approach  to  the  pay  increase. 

Advocates  of  across-the-board  in- 
creases do  not  deny  the  importance  of 
the  skill  shortages,  but  argue  that  bo- 
nuses and  special  pays  can  be  used  for 
skills  that  require  additional  compen- 
sation. Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
say  they  are  for  comparability.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  across-the-board  increases  inher- 
ently overcompensate  some  while  un- 
dercompensating  others,  that  way  we 
should  provide  additional  incentives  to 
those  it  undercompensates  through 
bonuses,  and  so  forth,  but  make  no 
correction  for  those  it  overcompen- 
sates.  We  simply  carmot  afford  such 
wasteful  ways  of  addressing  military 
compensation.  You  cannot  have  ybur 
cake  and  eat  it  too. 

Some  argue  that  we  should  wait  for 
the  current  large  number  of  junior 
noncommissioned  officers  to  proceed 
through  the  ranks  to  naturally  make 
up  the  current  shortfall.  This  argu- 
ment ignores  the  fact  that  we  must  act 
to  meet  the  problem  now.  A  solution 
that  will  be  achieved,  perhaps,  some 
years  down  the  line  will  do  little  good 
if  we  are  forced  to  fight  today.  It  also 
minimizes  the  demands  of  plans  to 
substantially  expand  the  force,  whicii 
will  require  additional  NCO's  as  the 
first  step.  It  ignores  the  trend  toward 
a  greater  career  force  ratio.  Gen.  R. 
Dean  Tice,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Military  Personnel  Policy, 
testified    that    "If    military    service 
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should  become,  for  whatever  reason, 
so  attractive  that  more  NCO's  were 
willing  to  reenlist  than  we  had  spaces 
for  them  to  fill,  we  would  be  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  being  able  to:  First, 
be  more  selective  in  whom  we  reenlist; 
and  second,  cut  back  on  reenlistment 
bonuses.  We  are  not  at  that  point,  and 
we  will  never  have  a  surplus  of 
NCO's."  I,  for  one  at  least,  would  not 
be  terribly  disturbed  if  we  were,  in 
fact,  able  to  provide  compensation 
that  would  allow  us  to  select  the  high- 
est quality  applicants  to  lead  our 
troops  in  combat. 

Some  argue  that  our  targeted  plan 
would  not  provide  enough  of  a  pay  in- 
crease to  meet  the  recruiting  needs  of 
the  Army.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  typical  recruit  moves  up 
through  the  ranks  in  his  first  year  suf- 
ficiently for  his  or  her  pay  to  increase 
about  16  percent.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  any  enlistment  bonus  or 
other  benefits.  This  bill,  in  fact,  dou- 
bles the  maximum  enlistment  bonus, 
and  our  committee  has  urged  that  the 
services,  in  particular  the  Army,  better 
advertise  the  existence  of  these  bo- 
nuses in  their  recruitment  efforts. 

More  importantly,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  increases  in  entry  compen- 
sation have  as  significant  an  impact  on 
recruitment  as  the  private  job  mar- 
ket's variations.  Simply  put,  we  are  re- 
cruiting on  the  margin.  Of  over 
100,000  first  termers  in  Army  combat 
arms,  only  25  had  a  college  education. 
Marginal  increases  in  pay  for  new  re- 
cruits will  not  change  this  situation.  If 
we  want  the  All-Volunteer  Force  to  at- 
tract those  who  have  higher  career 
ambitions,  we  will  have  to  dramatical- 
ly increase  the  incentives.  I  personally 
feel  that  a  modified  GI  bill  would  be 
an  important  step  in  that  direction. 
Another  option  would  be  to  place 
some  form  of  service  requirement  or 
incentive  for  obtaining  regular  student 
loans  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  our  committee's  hearings 
brought  out  the  problems  that  we 
could  face  on  a  future  mobilization 
with  higher  pay  levels  for  new  recruits 
that  an  across-the-board  pay  increase 
fosters.  These  considerations  certainly 
deserve  full  examination  in  setting 
entry  pay  levels. 

Meeting  the  personnel  challenge  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  our  efforts  to  improve  our 
defense  capabilities.  Multibillion- 
doUar  procurement  programs  will  do 
little  good  if  we  do  not  have  the  lead- 
ers in  the  field  to  operate  them  and  to 
train  soldiers  in  their  use.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  advocating  this 
amendment  would  claim  it  is  perfect. 
We  recognize  that  under  the  armed 
services  bill  there  is  some  authority  to 
reallocate  the  increase.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  never  shown 
a  willingness  to  use  this  authority,  and 
even  if  implemented  fully,  would  only 
allow  a  3.5-percent  variation.  Hopeful- 
ly, in  the  future,  the  Department  will 
be  more  willing  to  target  compensa- 
tion   increases    rather    than    simply 


trying  to  dump  dollars  on  the  prob- 
lem. But  until  that  commitment  is 
made,  it  is  up  to  us,  in  the  Congress,  to 
take  the  first  step.  We  know  we  have 
to  address  the  compression  problem. 
This  amendment  does  that.  It  is  a 
start  we  can  build  on  for  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    ADDABBO.   Mr.    Chairman.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  170,  noes 
232,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2041 
AYES- 170 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Archer 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdahl 

Elrlenbom 

E^rans(IA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Findley 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 


Fish 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gore 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hansen  iVT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

HoUenbeck 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

LeBoutillier 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineu 

Minish 

Mitchell  <MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Myers 

NOES-232 

Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey  (MO) 
Bailey  (PA) 
Barnard 
Beard 
Benedict 


Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberlii^g 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Whittcn 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young (FL) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collir>s(TX) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreicr 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Fary 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florio 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 
Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MottI 

Napier 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

NOT  VOTING— 31 
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Parrts 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Qui  lien 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

RostenkowiU 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Walgren 

Walker 

V'ampler 

Washington 

WaUins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (MO) 


AuCoin 

Biaggi 

Burton.  Phillip 

Courter 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Ertel 

Pithian 

Foglietta 

Frank 

Fuqua 


Oilman 

Goldwater 

Ireland 

Johnston 

Lee 

Long  (LA) 

Lujan 

Murtha 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 


Pepper 

Price 

Rhodes 

Rudd 

Santini 

Savage 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Bonlor 

Bowen 


□  1650 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  for.  with  Mr.  Crockett  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  for.  with  Mr.  Lee  against. 

Messrs.  DYMALLY,  APPLEGATE. 
BENEDICT,  and  KILDEE,  and  Mrs. 
BOGGS  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 
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Messrs.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  ALEX- 
ANDER. McCOLLUM,  SAWYER, 
PATMAN.  PERKINS,  and  BONKER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1650 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  Page 
16.  after  line  3.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion <and  redesignate  the  succeeding  section 
accordingly): 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  AIR  WEAPONS  CONTROLLERS 
ON  AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
(AWACSI  AIRCRAFT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 


"(11)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  aerial  flight  by  an  officer 
(other  than  a  warrant  officer)  who  is  serv- 
ing as  an  air  weapons  controller  crew 
member,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, aboard  an  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  aircraft,  as  designated  by 
such  Secretary,  and  who  is  not  entitled  to 
incentive  pay  under  section  301a  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting 
formance";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duty  described  in  clause  (11)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  an  officer  is  entitled  to 
monthly  incentive  pay  as  follows: 


(1)"  before    For  the  per- 


"YEARS  OF  StRVICE  AS  AN  OFFICER  AS  COMPUTED  UNDER  SECTION  205 
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Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  presently  under  consideration  that 
will  increase  the  flying  pay  for  air 
weapons  controllers  performing  air- 
crew duties  aboard  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  aircraft.  Increased 
incentive  pay  is  now  justified  to 
reduce  the  severe  shortages  of  these 
highly  trained  professionals  who 
today  perform  essential  and  critical 
duties  aboard  our  AWACS  aircraft. 
The  Air  Force's  ability  to  provide 
enough  highly  skilled  people  to  meet 
the  AWACS  global  mission  is  now  in 
jeopardy  as  a  result  of  increasing  re- 
quirements and  declining  weapons 
controller  volunteers. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  had  5 
AWACS  aircraft  in  1977,  24  aircraft 
today,  33  by  1985.  Accordingly,  weap- 
ons controller  authorizations  will  in- 
crease from  27  in  1976  to  about  1.000 
in  the  mideighties.  However,  while 
demand  will  increase,  the  supply  of  ex- 
perienced volunteers  has  not  increased 
proportionately.  Today,  the  Air  Force 
is  20-percent  short  captains,  majors, 
and  lieutenant  colonels  in  weapons 
controller  duties.  In  the  past  several 
years,  field  grade  volunteers  have  been 
almost  nonexistent.  For  example, 
since  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
the  Air  Force  had  only  17  field  grade 
volunteers  for  78  mission  crew  com- 
mander positions— about  c  20-percent 
fill  rate.  As  a  result  of  this  deficit,  the 
Air  Force  has  been  forced  to  accept  in- 


experienced lieutenants  to  fill  senior 
weapons  controller  positions.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  shortage  of 
volunteers  is  the  nature  of  AWACS 
duty.  AWACS  duty  is  arduous  and  per- 
ceived by  weapons  controllers  as 
having  few  rewards.  In  the  past  3 
years,  the  AWACS  deployed  on  short 
notice  around  the  globe  including  Ice- 
land, Japan,  Korea,  Egypt,  Saudia 
Arabia,  and  West  Germany.  These  de- 
ployments translated  to  lengthy  peri- 
ods of  family  separation  with  control- 
lers averaging  150  days  per  year  in 
temporary  tours  of  duty.  In  the  trou- 
bled decade  ahead,  we  can  expect  our 
worldwide  AWACS  commitment  to 
expand,  thereby  exacerbating  the 
weapons  controller  manning  problem. 

The  major  reason  for  the  shortage 
of  volunteers,  however,  is  the  great 
disparity  between  the  flight  pay  paid 
to  pilots  and  that  paid  to  weapons  con- 
trollers. This  is  a  major  disincentive. 
While  the  pilot  and  navigator  receive 
up  to  $306  per  month  as  incentive, 
weapons  controllers  receive  only  $110 
per  month.  Prior  to  1974,  all  commis- 
sioned aircrew  members  received  the 
same  rates  of  flying  pay.  The  rates 
ranged  up  to  $245  per  month  depend- 
ing upon  grade  and  experience.  With 
the  enactment  of  the  Aviation  Career 
Incentive  Act  in  1974,  aircrew  mem- 
bers other  than  pilots  and  navigators 
were  excluded  from  the  higher  rates, 
and  were  authorized  to  receive  only 
$110  per  month— a  significant  cut.  The 
existing  hazardous  duty  incentive  pay 
rate  dates  from  1955,  since  then,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  tripled. 
Moreover,  in  1955,  the  hazardous  duty 
incentive  pay  of  a  captain  exceeded  25 
percent  of  his  basic  pay;  today,  this  in- 
centive pay  is  less  than  6  percent  of 
basic  pay.  Today's  hazardous  duty  in- 
centive pay  simply  is  not  enough  to  at- 


tract and  keep  the  people  we  need,  to 
overcome  the  hardships  all  aircrew 
members  endure— the  irregular  sched- 
ules, long  periods  of  no-notice  family 
separation,  and  the  hazards  involved 
in  flying  close  to  international  trouble 
spots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  AWACS,  the  most  sophisti- 
cated surveillance  aircraft  in  the 
world;  a  proven  system  which, 
through  its  many  deployments  since 
1977,  has  proven  to  be  an  invaluable 
instrument  of  national  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  failing  to  attract 
and  retain  the  very  people  who  can 
insure  the  AWACS  remains  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  national  policy.  It  is 
time  to  address  the  problem  and  en- 
hance hazardous  duty  incentive  pay  is 
the  optimum  vehicle. 

The  annual  DOD  cost  of  enhanced 
hazardous  duty  incentive  pay  would  be 
less  than  $1.3  million.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  increased  readiness 
that  will  result  is  a  sound  investment 
in  national  defense  and  I  strongly  urge 
your  support. 

Mr.  NICHOI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  bringing  up 
this  matter  at  this  particular  time. 

On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  amend- 
ment and  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
substance.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  of  addressing  this  particular 
problem,  but  I  think  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best. 
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I  would  urge  Members  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  join  with  my 
chairman  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man on  his  amendment.  I  think  it  ad- 
dresses a  serious  inequity  in  incentive 
pay. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  not 
going  to  cost  very  much  money,  so 
here  on  this  side  we  are  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  Page 
16.  line  3.  insert  the  following  new  section 
(and  redesignate  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly): 

INCREASE  in  NUMBER  OF  SENIOR  RESERVE 
OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  11.  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  financial  assistance 
for  specially  selected  members,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "6,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -8.000  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "6.500"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "9.500 ". 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  simply  increase  the 
authorized  number  of  senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  scholarships 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

If  the  Members  recall,  in  the  96th 
Congress  in  Public  Law  96-357  the 
number  of  authorized  senior  ROTC 
scholarships  for  the  Army  was  in- 
creased to  12.000.  This  was  to  address 
a  shortage  of  junior  officers  in  the 
Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the 
number  of  authorized  scholarships  for 
the  Navy  by  2.000  and  for  the  Air 
Force  by  3,000.  Currently  each  of 
these  services  is  having  difficulty 
meeting  its  requirements  for  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  officer  accessions. 
The  Navy,  in  particular,  is  having  dif- 
ficulty in  recruiting  engineers  and 
other  technically  qualified  officers  for 
the  nuclear  power  field.  The  Air  Force 
is  already  1,100  engineers  short  of  re- 
quirements in  fields  such  as  electrical 
engineering  and  aeronautical  and  as- 
tronautical  engineering.  Increasing 
the  number  of  scholarships  will  sub- 


stantially assist  recruiting  qualified  in- 
dividuals for  these  critical  skill  areas. 

As  the  Members  recall,  ROTC  schol- 
arships provide  tuition,  fees,  books, 
laboratory  expenses,  and  $100  per 
month  for  personal  expenses  for  se- 
lected senior  ROTC  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  this 
amendment  is  included  in  the  Senate 
pay  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  Friday. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  examined  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  is  very  similar,  maybe 
virtually  the  same  thing  as  an  amend- 
ment that  was  added  on  the  Senate 
side. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  gentleman's 
long-time  interest  in  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram, and  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

I  do  understand  the  need  for  this  in- 
crease. I  feel  it  is  a  good  investment  in 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  for  the 
future. 

I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  a  big  cost  and  we  can  accept  it  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  Page 
9,  after  the  matter  following  line  22.  insert 
the  following  new  section  (and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  sections  accordingly): 

RATE  FOR  MEALS  PORTION  OF  PER  DIEM  FOR  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  AWAY  FROM  DESIGNATED  POST 
OF  DUTY 

Sec.  6.  Section  404(b)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence; 

"In  prescribing  such  conditions  and  allow- 
ances, the  Secretaries  concerned  shall  pro- 
vide that  a  member  who  is  performing 
travel  under  orders  away  from  his  designat- 
ed post  of  duty  (other  than  a  member  on 
field  duty  or  sea  duty,  as  defined  in  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  402(e)  of  this 
title,  or  a  member  of  a  unit  operating  in  a 
overseas  area  in  a  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  has  determined  that  unit 
messing  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  unit's  training  and  readiness)  shall, 
whenever  a  per  diem  is  authorized  under 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
be  paid  for  the  meals  portion  of  that  per 
diem  in  a  cash  amount  at  a  rate  that  is  not 
less  than  the  rate  established  under  section 
1011(a)  of  this  title  for  meals  sold  to  mem- 
bers.". 


Mr.  NICHOLS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  clarifying  amendment 
to  a  provision  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
massive  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (DOPMA)  was  relat- 
ed to  what  we  called  per  diem  equity. 
Simply,  this  provision  called  for 
equal  treatment  of  officers  and  enlist- 
ed personnel  when  they  were  assigned 
on  temporary  duty.  Before  this  provi- 
sion was  enacted  last  year,  officers  re- 
ceived both  their  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  and  the  portion  of  per 
diem  related  to  subsistence.  If  a  mess 
was  available  for  the  officer,  his  per 
diem  was  less,  being  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  eating  in  the  mess.  If  he 
ate  in  the  mess,  he  broke  even;  if  he 
did  not.  he  incurred  additional  ex- 
penses that  were  not  reimbursed. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  in 
DOPMA  was  to  afford  this  same  treat- 
ment to  enlisted  personnel.  The 
amendment  I  offer  today  simply  clari- 
fies this  original  intent. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  clarifying  amend- 
ment. The  chairman  has  accurately 
stated  the  intent  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  a  needed  amendment.  We  support  it 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols i. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Pay  Act  of  1981.  This  House  is  all  too 
familar  with  the  difficulties  the  mili- 
tary services  have  experienced  in 
recent  years  in  attracting  enough 
high-quality  enlisted  recruits  into 
active-duty  service,  and  in  retaining 
many  career  personnel.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  particularly  acute  with 
regard  to  the  hazardous  or  highly 
technical  positions. 

While  the  primary  thrust  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  the  procure- 
ment of  massive  new  weapons  systems, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  need  a 
large  and  capable  conventional  force 
to  permit  responses  to  threats  without 
resorting  to  the  strategic  nuclear  war 
that  we  so  greatly  fear.  I  for  one  am 
unalterably  committed  to  the  concept 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  but  do 
indeed  recognize  that  this  system  will 
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continue  to  falter  unless  we  adequate- 
ly address  serious  recruiting  and  Re- 
serve shortfalls,  and  significant  prob- 
lems with  the  quality  or  our  Active 
Force. 

The  most  effective  way  to  solve 
these  existing  problems  is  through  a 
two-pronged  effort.  As  represented  in 
this  measure  before  us  today,  we  must 
finally  make  military  pay  comparable 
to  that  of  the  private  sector  so  that  we 
can  attract  more  enlistees  to  military 
service.  Pay  caps  imposed  in  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  military  pay 
lagging  behind  private  sector  pay  by 
5.3  percent.  Not  only  will  this  bill 
eliminate  that  critical  differential,  it 
will  grant  the  President  the  authority 
to  reallocate  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
increase  in  basic  pay  to  selected  years 
and  grades  of  service  to  meet  particu- 
lar service  needs.  Second,  by  increas- 
ing enlistment  and  reenlistment  bo- 
nuses for  personnel  in  critical  skill  po- 
sitions we  will  be  able  to  remedy  the 
most  serious  problem  of  the  military 
identified  in  recent  days— that  of  at- 
tracting and  retaining  the  individual 
to  fill  positions  that  require  technical 
skills  that  many  enlistees  are  not  capa- 
ble of  filling.  Such  individuals  have 
been  leaving  the  military  in  droves  to 
assume  technician  positions  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  provide  substantially 
more  pay  and  attractive  benefits,  leav- 
ing several  branches  of  the  military 
woefully  short  on  technically  skilled 
personnel. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  for 
the  extension  of  other  special  bonuses 
for  individuals  charged  wth  unusually 
hazardous  duties  or  those  performed 
under  unusually  severe  working  condi- 
tions. Other  bonuses  for  engineers  and 
other  officers  possessing  critical  scien- 
tific skills,  as  well  as  for  travel  and 
transportation,  will  help  alleviate  the 
financial  hardships  that  military  serv- 
ice sometimes  necessitates.  Only 
through  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  we  keep  our  promise  of 
restoring  the  comparability  of  military 
pay  to  that  of  the  private  sector  as  it 
existed  in  1972,  and  extend  the  kind  of 
special  bonuses  that  will  ease  greatly 
the  problems  we  have  experienced  in 
recruitment  and  retention  of  enlistees, 
particularly  those  with  valuable  tech- 
nical skills.  If  we  come  up  short  on 
this  effort  we  will  only  perpetuate  in- 
herent problems  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  to  the  point  that  our  conven- 
tional capability  will  be  undermined 
and  the  doubters  in  this  administra- 
tion will  have  all  they  need  to  force  a 
resumption  of  the  draft  upon  us.« 
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Are  there  further  amendments?  If 
not.  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNisH)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 


Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3380)  to  increase 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  162,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  396,  nays 
1.  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2051 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 


YEAS— 396 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  w. 

Danielsun 

Dannemeyer 

E>aschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 


E:rlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fish 

Plippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydoe 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Coodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 


Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 
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McGrath 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Hatch  ford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

NAYS-1 
Benjamin 


Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MX) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl         ' 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING-36 


AuCoin 
Bailey  (PA) 
Biaggl 
Boland 
Burgener 
Burton,  Phillip 
Courter 
Crane.  Philip 
Crockett 
de  la  Garza 
Dougherty 
Ertel 


Pithian 

FoglletU 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Johnston 

Lee 

Long (LA) 

Lujan 

Murtha 

Nelligan 


Nelson 

O'Brien 

Ottlnger 

Pepper 

Price 

Rhodes 

Rudd 

Santlni 

Savage 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Young  (AK) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
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Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Frank  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Poglietta. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Pithian. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Walgren  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Goldwater  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.    DeNARDIS   changed   his   vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1181)  to  amend  titles  10  and  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS' 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Uniformed  Services  Pay  and  BenefiU  Act 
of  1981". 

INCREASE  IN  BASIC  PAY  AND  AIXAWANCES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  this  section  "uniformed  serv- 
ices" has  the  same  meaning  given  to  that 
term  by  section  101(3)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  Any  adjustment  required  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments  in  the 
compensation  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  that  would  otherwise  first  become 
effective  beginning  with  any  pay  period  In 
fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become  effective. 
Effective  with  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1981.  the  rates  for 
each  element  of  compensation  specified  in 
section  1009(a)  of  such  title  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(cXl)  The  monthly  basic  pay  authorized 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  based 
on  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
205  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be 
as  follows: 
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0-4. 


0-3'.. 
0-2*.. 
0-l>.. 


$547500 
474600 
4571  40 
4292  40 
3217  20 
2924  70 
257340 
2292  00 
1636  50 
1267  50 


$5842  20 

$584220 

511020 

5110  20 

474600 

493680 

4292  40 

429240 

328680 

3477  00 

3013  20 

311820 

257340 

257340 

232080 

232080 

1636  50 

1636  50 

1267  50 

1267  50 

$620670 
5475  00 
493680 
429240 
377100 
3118  20 
257340 
2320  80 
1636  50 
1267  50 


$6206  70 
547500 
493680 
429240 
377100 
311820 
257340 
232080 
1636  50 
1267  50 


■'^^,  ZllfilZ  Z'  m  ^JTs^.  « Vsir«  X^IM  0.  N,v„  0^.«.s.  0^  0.  S.,«  .  .^  .-  F«„.  0.  Cm^  rt  «.  «,«  Ctaps.  !„«  p., ..  tte  pad.  «  $6848 10  ™p«l«  - 
'™*"'>8^":"A"3-s:^'S  ^  'Jl^  cleirS ri  ^  acl^e  se™«  as  en..ed  .^  »  .3,,a..  *«.. 


""Commissioned  officers  who  tiave  been  credited  with  over  4  years  active  service  as  enlisted  member  or  warrant  officers 


"PayGnde 


0Mt4 


0WI6 


0Mf8 


Owr  10        OMt  12        Ow  14 


0-3. 

0-2 

O-I 


$182970 
I603JO 
1267.S0 


$191700 
163650 
137910 


$198600 
172320 
145950 


$209310 
181200 
151200 


$2197  20  $2285 10 
1882  50  1934  10 
156410         163620 
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W-3.. 
W-2.. 
W-l.. 


W-4. 
W-3.. 
W-2.. 
W-l.. 


t-9'. 

l-l... 
t-«... 
f-5.... 
t-4.... 
£-3... 
t-2.... 
E-1.... 


E-9'. 
t-l.... 
{-?.... 
E-6.... 
t-5.... 
E-4.... 
E-3.... 
E-2.... 
E-I.... 


E-« 
E-7 
£-« 
E-5 
E-4 
E-3 
E-2 
E-1 


September  15,  1981 


"PiyGradi 


Omt  16        Owi  18 


OMr20 


Omt  22 


Owf  26 


Omt  30 


tf $?325.0O       1235380       $237900       $237900       $237900       $237900 

oil "34.10         193410         193410         1934  10         193410         1934  10 

"''■ - ■ 1636.20         1636  20         1636.20         1636  20         1636  20         1636  20 


"WARRANT  OFFICERS 


-PlyGnde 


2  n  Less 


Owr2 


0wr3 


Ow(4 


Owre 


$140940 

$1512.00 

J151200 

$1546.80 

$161700 

128100 

138900 

1389  00 

1407  00 

1424  10 

1079  70 

1167  00 

1167  00 

122370 

129090 

899.40 

103110 

1031.10 

1137  00 

118920 

-PaitGndt 


(kwS 


(ker  10 


OMf  12 


Owe  14 


Over  16 


$1688  70 

$1759.20 

$1882  20 

$1969  50 

$203910 

152820 

161700 

1670  40 

172320 

177480 

138900 

144210 

149520 

154680 

160080 

1266  00 

131700 

137220 

1424  10 

147600 

"PayGode 


Owr  18       .0MI20 


0«e(22 


Owf26 


Over  30 


W-4.. 
W-3. 
W-2.. 
W-l.. 


$2093.10  $216150  $223380  $2407  50  $2407  50 

1829  70  1900.50  196950  203910  203910 

165300  170610  177510  177510  177510 

152820  15(2.80  1582.80  1582.80  158280 


"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


"PiyGodt 


2  or  less 


0Mr2 


Owr3 


0Hr4 


0Mr6 


$97710 

$1054  50 

$109380 

$114990 

$1180  20 

843.90 

92010 

958  50 

1009  50 

1047  60 

734  70 

799  50 

838  20 

885  OO 

952  80 

66390 

72690 

76920 

82170 

85410 

632  70 

667  50 

694  20 

71520 

71520 

603.30 

60330 

603.30 

603  30 

60330 

536.40 

53640 

536.40 

536.40 

536.40 

TiyGtaik 


Omt 


Owr  10 


Oct  12        Oct  14         Owr  16 


Oner  II 


$141600 
121740 
1086  00 
98730 
854  10 
71520 
60330 
536.40 


$168240 
145590 
1256  70 
1125  60 
102030 
85410 
71520 
60330 
536.40 


$1720  50 
1494  60 
1297  80 
1183  50 
104610 
85410 
71520 
603.30 
536.40 


$1759  50 
153360 
1354  50 
122100 
105090 
85410 
71520 
603.30 
536.40 


$180000 
157380 
1394  70 
1260  30 
105090 
85410 
71520 
60330 
53640 


$184020 
161520 
143670 
T279  20 
1050  90 
85410 
71520 
603  30 
53640 


-PlyGn* 


Omi20 


Owt  22        Oter  24        Omt  26 


Omi  21        Ow(30 


\'V $1875  90 


166410 
147990 
127920 
105090 
85410 
71520 
60330 
53640 


$197460 
1746  60 
1547  70 
127920 
105090 
85410 
71520 
60330 
536  40 


$2025  00 
178500 
1587  60 
127920 
105090 
85410 
715  20 
60330 
536  40 


$2166  30 
194160 
174000 
127920 
105090 
85410 
71520 
60330 
53640 


$2221  50 
194160 
174000 
127920 
105090 
85410 
71520 
60330 
536  40 


$222150 
194160 
174000 
127920 
105090 
85410 
715  20 
603  30 
53640 


cufliulalne  years 


T^S^  !3?  tZ  ''^^,■J^^?^^^^,i'^  "  '""'  '^"''  ^  "*'"  ^«^'  "  "*  *"  '""■  "  S«8.««  fc^  o.  «»  M,«,  corps.  tes«  pay  (o,  M«  gr*  »  $2633  10  reg^  - 
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(2)  The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  au- 
thorized members  of  the  uniformed  services 
shall  be  as  follows: 


"Olficers J94.39  per  montti 

"  Enlisted  members 

When  on  leave  «  auttoiied  to  mess  separalety ...  $4.50  pet  day 

"Wtien  rations  inliiiid  are  not  availaUe $5  09  per  day 

"When  assigned  to  duty  under  emerBency  condi-    $6.73  pet  day", 
tnns  *liere  no  messing  facilities  ol  llie  United 
States  are  available. 


(3)  The  monthly  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters authorized  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  be  as  follows: 
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•Pay  grade 

Years  ol  service  connnted  under  section  205 

2  or    Ovei    Over    Over    Over    Over    Over 
less      2        3        4        6        1       10 

F  i  uivtor  4  imnttis 

$3                            

iuiatMfi  rartpts 

M                                

"Pay  grade 


Without  dependents 
FuH  rate         Partial  rate' 


With 
dependents 


Commissioned  officers:  „,,,„ 

0-10     $48900      $5070     $61170 

O-O  "'        48900      50 70     611 70 

0-8 r;;z 489  oo       5070      61170 

Vl'\ 489.00  50.70  611.70 

0-6    43J.90  39.60  535.50 

0I5 404.70  33.00  487.20 

0-4.......... 3i«J0  2tM  434.70 

Vi. 31tl»  nX  390.90 

0I2      275.10  17.70  34800 

0-1: 214.80  13.20  279  60 

Warrant  olfners:  _  .,  „  . , « ,  ^ 

11-4             347.10  Z5iO  41910 

W-3:;:::.: 309.60  20.70  38160 

W-2                        ....  20910  li90  34260 

w-r.:::::::::::.::::::.: 243.00       13.10       31470 

Enlisted  (nnnbefS:  .__-,  ^tt  *« 

E-9   2SU0  1160  37740 

4                : ni»  ISJO  34860 

n         ZMJt  \m  32430 

U .Z  ..  1J1.M  9J0  29820 

st:^                 ~  UMO  170  27420 

E-4         15110  110  235  50 

t-3 141J0  7J0  20550 

t-2 124.10  7.20  205  50 

t-t::::.: 117.90        6.90       20550 

"■PiyaHe  to  a  member  without  dependents  wtio.  under  section  403  (b)  oi 
(c)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  not  entitled  to  reoewe  a  basic  allowance 
for  quarters " 

MONTHLY  PAY  OF  CADETS  AND  MIDSHIPMEN 

Sec.  3.  Section  203(c)(1)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$313.20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$448.80". 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  CERTAIN  HAZARDOUS  DUTY 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (10)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  flight  operations  on  the  deck  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  or  on  a  ship  other  than 
an  aircraft  carrier  from  which  aircraft  are 
launched: 

"(11)  involving  frequent  and  regular  expo- 
sure to  highly  toxic  pesticides  or  involving 
laboratory  work  which  utilizes  live  danger- 
ous viruses  or  bacteria;  or 

"(12)  involving  the  servicing  of  aircraft  or 
missiles  with  highly  toxic  fuels  or  propel- 
lants.". 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  section  301(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


Years  of  seiwe  computed  under  section  205 


"Pay  grade 


2or 
less 


Over 
2 


Over 
3 


Over 
4 


Over 
6 


Over 
8 


t-9 

$131 

$131 

$131 

$131 

$131 

$131 

$131 

t-j        

131 

131 
106 

131 
106 

131 
106 

131 
113 

131 
119 

131 

E-7    

100 

131 

f-t 

88 

94 

94 

lOO 

106 

113 

119 

E-5     „.... 

..„ 83 

M 

88 

100 

100 

106 

113 

t-4 

83 

83 

83 

88 

94 

lUO 

100 

E-3 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

t-2       

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

E-l 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

Years  of  service  computed  under  sectno  205 

"'^8"*            Over    Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over    Over 

12      14 

16 

18 

22 

26      30 

E-9 

$131    $131 

$131 

$131 

$131 

$131   $131 

E-g 

131     131 

131 

131 

131 

131  131 

E-7 

131     131 

131 

131 

131 

131  131 

E-6 

119     125 

175 

125 

125 

125  125 

E-5 

119     119 

119 

119 

119 

119  119 

E-4 

....: 100     100 

100 

100 

lOU 

100  100 

E-3 

83       83 

83 

83 

83 

83    83 

E-2 

83       83 

83 

83 

83 

83    83 

E-1 

83       83 

83 

83 

83 

83    83 

(c)  Section  301(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (10),"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(10).  (11).  or  (12), ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$55"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$83". 

.     AVIATION  CAREER  INCENTIVE  PAY 

Sec  5.  (a)  Paragraph  5  of  section  301a(a) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "All  entitlement  to  continu- 
ous monthly  incentive  pay  ceases  for  offi- 
cers in  pay  grades  O-l  through  O-IO  upon 
completion  of  25  years  of  officer  service,  but 
officers  in  pay  grades  O-l  through  0-6 
remain  entitled  to  monthly  incentive  pay  in 
the  amount  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section  for  an  officer  with  over  25  years 
of  officer  service  for  the  performance  of 
subsequent  operational  flying  duty.". 

(b)(1)  The  tables  in  clause  (1)  of  section 
301a(b)  of  such  title  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Phase  1 


"Years  of  aviation  service  (indudmg  flight  ttainmg)  as  an 
oificef: 

2  01  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 -^ 

Over  4 

Over  6 


Monthly  tate 

$125 
156 
188 
206 
400 


"Phase  II 


"Years  of  seiwce  as  an  officer  as  computed  under  stctm 
205 

Over  18                          

1 

$370 

Over  20                                   

340 

Over  22                        

310 

Ovef  24                           

280 

Over  25 

250 

(2)  The  table  in  clause  (2)  of  section 
301a(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


Over 
10 


Years  of  aviation  service  as  an  officer 

2  or  less 

Over  2 

Over  3 

Over  4 

Over  6 


Monthly  rate 

$125 
156 
188 
206 
400' 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE  COMPUTATION  FOR 
SUBMARINE  DUTY  INCENTIVE  PAY 

Sec  6.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section 
301c(a)  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  by  inserting  ".  not  including,  in 
the  case  of  an  officer,  periods  as  an  enlisted 
member  prior  to  initial  appointment  as  an 
officer"  after  "title",  each  place  it  appears. 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  DIVING  DUTY 

Sbc.  7.  Section  304  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"!i304.  Special  pay:  diving  duty 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  is 
entitled  to  special  pay,  in  the  amount  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
periods  during  which  such  member— 

"(1)  is  assigned  by  orders  to  the  duty  of 
diving; 

"(2)  is  required  to  maintain  proficiency  as 
a  diver  by  frequent  and  regular  dives;  and 

"(3)  actually  performs  diving  duty. 

"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  $200  a  month,  in  the  case 
of  an  officer,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
than  $300  a  month,  in  the  case  of  an  enlist- 
ed member. 

"(c)  A  member  may  be  paid  specijd  pay 
under  this  section  and  incentive  pay  under 
section  301  of  this  title  for  the  same  period 
of  service  only  if  that  member  is  assigned  by 
orders  to  a  hazardous  duty  described  in  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  title  in  addition  to  a  duty 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
However,  if  a  member  is  paid  special  pay 
under  this  section,  that  member  is  not  enti- 
tled to  more  than  one  payment  of  incentive 
pay  under  section  301  of  this  title.". 

ENLISTMENT  BONUSES 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  308a(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$7,500";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  bonus  shall  be  paid  in  periodic  install- 
ments, as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary,  except  that  the  first  installment 
may  not  exceed  $4,000  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  paid  in  equal  periodic  installments 
which  may  not  be  paid  less  frequently  than 
once  every  3  months.". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
308e  the  following  new  section: 
"§308f.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  enligtment  in  the 

Army 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person— 

"(1)  who  is  a  high  school  graduate  or  has 
been  awarded  high  school  education  equiva- 
lency credentials; 

"(2)  whose  score  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualification  Test  is  at  or  above  the  fiftieth 
percentile;  and 

"(3)  who  enlists  in  the  Army  for  a  period 
of  at  least  3  years  in  a  skill  designated  as 
critical, 

may  be  paid  a  bonus  in  an  amount  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  but 
not  more  than  $3,000.  The  bonus  may  be 
paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  equal  periodic  in- 
stallmente.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

"(b)(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who 
voluntarily,  or  because  of  his  misconduct, 
does  not  complete  the  term  of  enlistment 
for  which  a  bonus  was  paid  to  him  under 
this  section  or  a  person  who  is  not  techni- 
cally qualified  in  the  skill  for  which  a  bonus 
was  paid  to  him  under  this  section  (other 
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than  a  person  who  is  not  qualified  because 
of  injury,  illness,  or  other  impairment  not 
the  result  of  his  own  misconduct)  shall 
refund  to  the  United  States  that  percentage 
of  the  bonus  that  the  unexpired  part  of  his 
enlistment  is  of  the  total  enlistment  period 
for  which  the  bonus  was  paid. 

"(2)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
SUtes  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is  for  all  purjioses  a  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  title 
U  that  is  entered  less  than  5  years  after  the 
termination  of  an  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion does  not  discharge  the  member  signing 
such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising  under 
such  agreement  or  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  This  paragraph  applies  to 
any  case  commenced  under  title  11  after 
September  30. 1981. 

"(c)  No  bonus  may  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  enlistment  in  the 
Army  made  after  September  30,  1982.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  308e  the 
following  new  item: 

"308f.  Special  pay:  bonus  for  enlistment  in 
the  Army.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  enlistments  or  reenlistments 
made  after  September  30,  1981. 

ACTIVX-SERVICE  AGREEMENTS  FOR  NUCLEAR 
QUALIFIED  OFFICERS 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  312  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  an  officer  of  the 
naval  service  who  Is  performing  obligated 
service  as  the  result  of  an  active  service 
agreement  executed  under  such  section 
before  January  1,  1981.  to  cancel  that 
active-service  agreement  effective  on  the 
day  before  any  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  that  agreement  was  executed  and 
execute  a  new  active-service  agreement 
under  such  section  for  one  period  of  not 
more  than  four  years.  Any  such  cancellation 
of  an  existing  agreement  and  execution  of  a 
new  agreement  may  be  effective  on  the  day 
before  an  anniversary  date  occurring  on  or 
after  January  1.  1981. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Section  404  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned"  in  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)": 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
(A)  and  (B).  respectively: 

(C)  by  inserting  "and  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)"  before  ".  select  his  home";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  select  as  his  home— 

"(A)  any  place  within  the  United  States; 

"(B)  the  place  outside  the  United  States 
from  which  such  member  was  called  or  or- 
dered to  active  duty  to  his  first  duty  station; 
or 

"(C)  any  other  place. 
However,  if  a  member  selects  as  his  home  a 
place  described  in  clause  (C)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  allowances 
which  would  be  payable  if  the  place  selected 
as  his  home  were  in  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska).". 


(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  The  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances authorized  under  this  section  may 
be  paid  or  provided  to  a  member  upon  his 
separation  from  the  service  or  release  from 
active  duty  for  travel  which  is  actually  per- 
formed and  only  if — 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from 
active  duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  period  of  time  for  which  the  member 
initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  initially 
agreed  to  serve;  and 

"(B)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(2)  Clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
member— 

"(A)  described  in  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this 
section; 

"(B)  discharged  under  section  1173  of  title 
10;  or 

"(C)  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  406  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(D"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and"  before  "subsection  (i)  of 
this  section";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  transportation  and  allowances 
authorized  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  paid  or  provided  to  a 
member  upon  his  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice or  release  from  active  duty  only  if— 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from 
active  duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  time  which  is  equal  to  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
member  initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  ini- 
tially agreed  to  serve;  and 

"(B)  the  members  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  member  (i)  described  in 
subsection  (g)(1)  of  this  section,  (ii)  dis- 
charged under  section  1173  of  title  10.  or 
(iii)  separated  from  the  service  or  released 
from  active  duty  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  The  allowances  authorized  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  in  advance.". 

(2)  Sut>section  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  in"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1). 
as  designated  by  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  following  new  sentences:  "Tem- 
porary storage  in  excess  of  180  days  may  be 
authorized.  In  those  cases  of  permanent 
change  of  station  in  which  the  Secretary 
concerned  has  authorized  transportation 
under  section  2634  of  title  10  of  one  motor 
vehicle  owned  by  the  member  or  his  depend- 
ents and  for  the  personal  use  of  the  member 
or  his  dependents,  the  member  is  entitled  to 
transportation  of  that  motor  vehicle  to  the 
point  at  which  transportation  authorized 
under  section  2634  of  title  10  commences 
and  from  the  point  at  which  transportation 
authorized  under  such  section  terminates, 
or  to  reimbursement  therefor.";  and 


(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  transportation  and  allowances 
authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  paid  or  provided  to  a 
member  upon  his  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice or  release  from  active  duty  only  if — 

"(i)  the  transportation  (including  the 
packing,  crating,  drayage,  temporary  stor- 
age, and  unpacking)  is  commenced  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  such  separa- 
tion from  the  service  or  release  from  active 
duty: 

"(ii)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  or  release  from 
active  duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  time  which  is  equal  to  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
member  initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  ini- 
tially agreed  to  serve;  and 

"(iii)  the  members  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  member  (i)  described  in 
subsection  (g)(1)  of  this  section,  (ii)  dis- 
charged under  section  1173  of  title  10.  or 
(iii)  separated  from  the  service  or  released 
from  active  duty  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(B)  If  nontemporary  storage  is  author- 
ized under  sut>section  (d)  of  this  section  for 
a  member  to  whom  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  applies,  the  90-day  period 
provided  for  in  clause  (i)  of  such  subpara- 
graph shall  not  begin  until  such  authoriza- 
tion for  nontemporary  storage  expires.". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
(A)  and  (B),  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  all  after  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  If  a  shipment  is  made  to  a  home  de- 
scribed in  section  404(c)(2)(C)  of  this  title  or 
to  a  location  other  than  the  home  selected 
by  the  member  and  the  cost  of  such  ship- 
ment is  in  excess  of  that  which  would  have 
been  incurred  if  the  shipment  had  been 
made  to  a  location  in  the  United  States 
(other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska),  the  member 
shall  pay  that  excess  cost. 

"(3)  If  a  member  authorized  to  select  a 
home  under  section  404(c)  of  this  title  ac- 
crues that  right  or  any  entitlement  under 
this  subsection  but  dies  before  he  exercises 
it,  that  right  or  entitlement  accrues  to  and 
may  be  exercised  by  his  surviving  depend- 
ents, or  his  baggage  and  household  effects 
may  be  shipped  to  the  home  of  the  person 
legally  entitled  thereto  if  there  are  no  .sur- 
viving dependents.  However,  if  a  shipment  is 
made  under  circumstances  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  in  which 
the  member  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  the  excess  cost  of  such  shipment,  the 
surviving  dependents  or  the  person  legally 
entitled  to  the  baggage  and  household  ef- 
fects, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  pay  that 
excess  cost. 

"(4)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  this  or  his 
dependent's  personal  use "  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  his  dependents 
and  for  the  personal  use  of  the  member  or 
his  dependents.". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  this  subsection,  all 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1981.  and  shall  apply  to 
members  who  are  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice or  released  from  active  duty  on  or  after 
October  1.  1981. 
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(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)(1)(C)  which  add  a  new  paragraph  (3)  to 
section  406(a)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981.  and 
shall  apply  to  members  who  are  retired, 
placed  on  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list,  discharged,  or  involuntarily  released  on 
or  after  October  1.  1981.  except  that  such 
amendments  shall  not  apply  to  any  member 
who  before  October  1.  1981.  had  completed 
eighteen  years  of  active  service. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)(2)(C)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TEMPORARY  LODGING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Chapter  7  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  404  the  following  new  section: 
"5  404a.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: temporary  and  lodging  expenses 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  ordered  to  make  a 
change  of  permanent  station  from  any  duty 
station  to  a  duty  station  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska)  may 
be  paid  or  reimbursed  for  subsistence  ex- 
penses actually  incurred  by  the  member  and 
the  member's  dependents  during  a  period 
not  exceeding  four  days  while  occupying 
temporary  quarters  incident  to  that  change 
of  permanent  station. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe  aver- 
age daily  subsistence  rates  for  purposes  of 
this  section  for  the  member  and  for  each  de- 
pendent. Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed  by  or 
under  section  404(d)  of  this  title  for  the 
area  where  the  temporary  quarters  are  lo- 
cated. However,  a  member  may  not  be  paid 
or  reimbursed  more  than  $110  a  day  under 
this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  404  the 
following  new  item: 

'404a.    Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  expenses. ". 
(b)  Section  411(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  •■404a."  after  "(d)-(f). ". 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  EVACUATION  ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  12.  Section  40Sa(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  allowances  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance.". 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  DISLOCATION  ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  13.  Section  407(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "An 
allowance  payable  under  this  section  may  be 
paid  in  advance.". 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  MEMBERS 
SERVING  CONSECUTIVE  ASSIGNMENTS  OVERSEAS 

Sec.  14.  Section  411b(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "who  is  ordered  to  a  con- 
secutive tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty  sta- 
tion or"  after  "District  of  Columbia"  the 
first  time  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If.  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  this  subsection  is 
denied  leave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty 
overseas,  the  member  shall  be  authorized  to 
use  such  travel  and  transportation  allow- 


ances from  his  current  duly  station  at  the 
first  time  the  member  is  granted  leave.". 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  EMERGENCY  TRAVEL 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  41  lb  the  following  new  sections: 
"§411c.   Travel    and   transportation    allow- 
ances:   travel    performed    in    connection 
with  leave  from  certain  stations  in  foreign 
countries 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service,  while  serving  at  a  duty 
station  outside  the  United  States  in  an  area 
specifically  designated  for  purposes  of  this 
section  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and 
each  dependent  of  such  meml)er  authorized 
to  reside  at  his  duty  station,  may  be  paid  for 
or  provided  transportation— 

"(1)  to  another  location  outside  the 
United  States  having  different  social,  cli- 
matic, or  environmental  conditions  than 
those  at  the  duty  station  at  which  the 
member  is  serving;  or 

"(2)  to  a  location  in  the  United  States. 
""(b)   The    transportation    authorized    by 
this  section  is  limited  to  transportation  of 
the  member  and  each   dependent  of  the 
member  for  one  roundtrip  during  any  con- 
tinuous two-year  tour  and  two  roundtrips 
during  any  continuous  three-year  tour. 
"§411d.   Travel    and   transportation    allow- 
ances: transportation  incident  to  certain 
emergencies      for      meml)ers      stationed 
abroad 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  transporta- 
tion for  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
stationed  outside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  may  be  provided 
from  the  area  of  the  member's  duty  station 
to  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  incident  to  a  personal  emer- 
gency of  the  member. 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  Government  transportation  is  not 
reasonably  available,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  personal  emergency  involved.  The 
cost  of  transportation  authorized  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment-procured commercial  air  travel  from 
the  international  airport  nearest  the  loca- 
tion of  the  member  at  the  time  notification 
of  the  personal  emergency  is  received  or  the 
international  airport  nearest  the  member's 
duty  station— 

"(1)  to  the  international  airport  within 
the  United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska)  closest  to  the  international  airport 
from  which  the  member  departed;  or 

"(2)  to  an  airport  in  Alaska.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
and  return  to  either  the  International  air- 
port from  which  the  member  departed  or  to 
the  international  airport  nearest  the  duty 
station  of  the  member. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  "personal  emergency 
of  the  member'  means  the  death,  serious 
injury,  or  serious  Illness  of— 
"(1)  the  spouse  of  the  member; 
"(2)  a  child  of  the  member  (Including  a 
stepchild,  an  adopted  child,  or  an  Illegit- 
imate child  whose  alleged  member-parent 
has  been  judicially  decreed  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  child  or  judicially  ordered  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  child's  support,  or  whose  parent- 
age has  been  admitted  In  writing  by  the 
member); 

"(3)  a  parent  of  the  member  (including  a 
stepparent,  parent  by  adoption,  or  any 
person,  including  a  former  stepparent,  who 
has  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  member  at 


any  time  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least 
five  years  before  the  member  became  21 
years  of  age);  or 

"(4)  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  member  (in- 
cluding a  stepbrother  or  stepsister,  a  half 
brother  or  half  sister,  or  a  brother  or  sister 
through  adoption). 

"54 lie.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  incident  to  certain 
emergencies  for  members  performing  tem- 
porary duty 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  Is  performing  tempo- 
rary duty  away  from  his  permanent  duty 
station  or  is  assigned  to  a  ship  or  unit  oper- 
ating away  from  its  home  port  may  be  pro- 
vided transportation  In  kind,  reimbursement 
therefore,  or  a  monetary  allowance  at  the 
rate  prescribed  In  such  regulations,  from  his 
place  of  temporary  duty  or  his  ship  or  unit 
to  his  permanent  duty  station,  the  home 
port  of  the  ship  or  unit,  or  any  other  loca- 
tion, and  return  (if  applicable).  Incident  to  a 
personal  emergency  of  the  member. 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  Government  transportation  Is  not 
reasonably  available,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  personal  emergency  involved.  The 
cost  of  transportation  authorized  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment-procured commercial  air  travel  from 
the  members  place  of  temporary  duty  or 
ship  or  unit  to  the  member's  permanent 
duty  station  or  the  home  port  of  the  ship  or 
unit,  and  return  (if  applicable). 

"(c)  In  this  section,  personal  emergency 
of  the  member'  means  the  death,  serious 
Injury,  or  serious  Illness  of  a  dependent  of 
the  member". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  411b  the 
following  new  Items: 

"•411c.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  In  connection 
with  leave  from  certain  stations  in  foreign 
countries. 

■41  Id.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  incident  to  certain 
emergencies  for  members  stationed 
abroad. 

"41Ie.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  Incident  to  certain 
emergencies  for  meml)ers  ijerformlng  tem- 
porary duty.". 

UNIFORM  ALLOWANCES  AND  ADVANCE  PAY  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH  PRO- 
FESSIONS SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415  of 
title  37,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■;  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  upon  reporting  for  the  first  period  of 
'  active  duty  required  by  section  2121(c)  of 
title  10  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program.". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(l)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  In  advance  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  program  upon  reporting 
for  a  period  of  active  duty  required  by  sec- 
tion 2121(c)  of  title  10.". 
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Sec.  17.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 
(Din  section  701(a)— 

(A)  by  strllcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(4)  involuntary  leave  required  to  be 
taken  under  section  706  of  this  title.": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"$706.  Involuntary  leave:  appellate  review  of 
certain  court-martial  convictions 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  an  anned 
force  who  has  been  sentenced  by  court-mar- 
tial may  be  required  to  take  leave  pending 
completion  of  action  under  subchapter  IX 
of  chapter  47  of  this  title  if  the  sentence,  as 
approved  by  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  jurisdiction  under  section  864 
or  865  of  this  title,  includes  an  unsuspended 
dismissal  or  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct 
discharge.  The  member  may  be  required  to 
begin  such  involuntary  leave  at  any  time  on 
or  after  the  date  on  which  such  sentence  is 
approved  by  the  officer  exercising  general 
court-martial  Jurisdiction.  Such  leave  may 
be  continued  until  any  time  on  or  before  the 
date  on  which  action  is  completed  under 
subchapter  IX  of  chapter  47  of  this  title. 

■(b)  Any  period  of  leave  required  to  be 
taken  under  this  section  shall  be  charged 
first  against  any  accrued  leave  to  the  mem- 
ber's credit  on  the  day  before  the  day  such 
involuntary  leave  begins,  unless  the  member 
elects  to  be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave 
under  subsection  (c).  If  a  member  does  not 
elect  to  be  paid  for  such  accrued  leave  under 
subsection  (c)  or  does  not  have  sufficient  ac- 
crued leave  to  his  credit  to  cover  the  total 
period  of  involuntary  leave,  the  leave  not 
covered  by  accrued  leave  shall  be  charged  as 
excess  leave.  If  a  member  elects  to  be  paid 
for  accrued  leave  under  subsection  (c),  the 
total  period  of  involuntary  leave  shall  be 
charged  as  excess  leave. 

"(c)(1)  A  member  who  is  required  to  take 
leave  under  this  section  and  who  has  ac- 
crued leave  to  his  credit  on  the  day  before 
the  day  such  leave  begins  may  elect  to  be 
paid  for  such  accrued  leave  on  the  basis  of 
the  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  on 
the  day  before  the  day  such  involuntary 
leave  begins  or,  if  he  does  not  so  elect,  is  en- 
titled to  pay  and  allowances  during  any 
period  of  such  accrued  leave  required  to  be 
taken  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  in  section  707  of  this  title,  a  member 
shall  not  accrue  or  receive  any  pay  or  allow- 
ances during  any  period  of  involuntary 
leave  required  to  be  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  No  member  required  to  take  leave 
under  this  section  shall  become  entitled  to 
any  right  or  benefit  under  section  2021  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  solely  because 
of  any  employment  during  such  leave. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  974  of  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  any  member  required 
to  take  involuntary  leave  under  this  section 
during  any  period  of  such  involuntary  leave. 
"9707.  Pmyment  for  exceiw  Itave:  disapproval  of 

certain  court-martial  acntencca 

"(a)  A  member— 

"(1)  who  is  required  to  take  involuntary 
leave  under  section  706  of  this  title,  any 
period  of  which  is  charged  as  excess  leave; 
and 

"(2)  whose  sentence  by  court-martial  to 
dismissal   or  dishonorable   or   bad-conduct 


discharge  is  set  aside  or  disapproved  by  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  under  section  866 
of  this  title  or  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  under  section  867  of  this 
title. 

shall  be  paid,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
for  the  period  of  leave  charged  as  excess 
leave,  unless  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  is  or- 
dered and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  is  included  in  the 
result  of  the  rehearing  or  new  trial  and  such 
dismissal  or  discharge  is  later  executed. 

"(b)  A  member  entitled  to  be  paid  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of 
this  section,  to  have  accrued  pay  and  allow- 
ances on  each  day  of  involuntary  leave 
charged  as  excess  leave  (except  days  of  ac- 
crued leave  for  which  the  member  has  been 
paid  under  section  706(c)(1)  of  this  title  and 
which  have  been  charged  as  excess  leave). 
Such  pay  and  allowances  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  accrued  in  the  lower  of  the  pay  grade 
held  by  the  member  on  the  day  before  the 
date  his  court-martial  sentence  was  ap- 
proved by  the  convening  authority,  or  any 
lower  pay  grade  to  which  the  member  was 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  court-martial  sen- 
tence (including  any  reduction  under  sec- 
tion 858a  of  this  title)  if  such  reduction  has 
not  been  set  aside,  disapproved,  or  otherwise 
vacated.  Such  a  member  shall  be  paid  the 
amount  of  pay  and  allowances  which  he  is 
deemed  to  have  accrued,  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  his  gross  earnings  from 
wages,  salaries,  tips,  other  personal  service 
income,  or  unemployment  or  other  public 
assistance  benefits  from  any  government 
agency  during  the  period  such  member  is 
deemed  to  have  accrued  pay  and  allowances 
under  this  subsection.  Except  as  provided  in 
the  following  sentence,  when  a  member's 
sentence  by  court-martial  to  dismissal  or 
dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharge  has 
been  ordered  set  aside  or  disapproved— 

"(1)  payment  shall  be  made  within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  such  order  if  no  re- 
hearing or  new  trial  has  been  ordered; 

"(2)  payment  shall  be  made  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  order  if  a  re- 
hearing or  new  trial  has  been  ordered  but 
charges  have  not  been  referred  to  a  rehear- 
ing or  new  trial  within  four  months  from 
the  date  of  such  order; 

"(3)  if  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  is  not  included  in  the 
result  of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  within  two  months  of 
the  announcement  of  the  result  of  such  re- 
hearing or  new  trial;  or 

"(4)  if  a  rehearing  or  new  trial  has  been 
ordered  and  a  dismissal  or  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  is  included  in  the 
result  of  such  rehearing  or  new  trial,  but 
such  dismissal  or  discharge  is  not  later  exe- 
cuted, payment  shall  be  made  within  two 
months  of  the  order  which  set  aside,  disap- 
proved, or  otherwise  vacated  such  dismissal 
or  discharge. 

If  a  member  is  entitled  to  be  paid  under  this 
section  but  fails  to  provide  sufficient  infor- 
mation in  a  timely  maimer  regarding  his 
gross  earnings  received  from  wages,  salaries, 
tips,  other  personal  service  income,  and  un- 
employment or  other  public  assistance  bene- 
fits from  any  government  agency  when  such 
information  is  requested  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  sut>section  (c)  the  periods 
of  time  established  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  extended  until  one  month 
after  the  member  provides  such  requested 
information. 

'(c)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  uniform  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned.  Such  regulations 
may  provide  for  the  method  of  determining 
a    member's    gross    earnings    during    any 
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period  such  member  is  deemed  to  have  ac- 
crued pay  and  allowances,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  the  member  provide  income 
tax  returns  and  other  documentation  to 
verify  the  amount  of  his  earnings.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  705  the  following 
new  items: 

"706.  Involuntary  leave:  appellate  review  of 
certain  court-martial  convictions. 

"707.  Payment  for  excess  leave:  disapproval 
of  certain  court-martial  sentences.". 

(b)  Section  813  (article  13)  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  section  857 
of  this  title  (article  57),  no  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'No";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  result  of  trial". 

(c)  Section  832(b)  (article  32(b))  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
accused  has  the  right  to  l)e  represented  at 
that  investigation  as  provided  in  section  838 
of  this  title  (article  38)  and  in  regulations 
prescribed  under  that  section. ". 

(d)  Section  838(b)  (article  38(b))  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented in  his  defense  before  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  or  at  an  investigation 
under  section  832  of  this  title  (article  32)  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  accused  may  be  represented  by 
civihan  counsel  if  provided  by  him. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(6),  the  accused  may  be  represented  by— 

"(A)  military  counsel  detailed  under  sec- 
tion 827  of  this  title  (article  27);  or 

"(B)  military  counsel  of  his  own  selection 
if  that  military  counsel  is  reasonably  avail- 
able. 

"(3)  When  the  accused  is  represented  by 
civilian  counsel,  military  counsel  detailed  or 
selected  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  act  as  as- 
sociate counsel  unless  excused  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  accused. 

"'(4)  When  the  accused  is  represented  by 
military  counsel  of  his  own  selection  under 
paragraph  (2)(B),  any  military  counsel  de- 
tailed under  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall,  subject 
to  paragraph  (5),  be  excused. 

"(5)  An  accused  is  not  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented in  his  defense  by  more  than  one  mili- 
tary counsel.  However,  a  convening  author- 
ity may,  in  his  sole  discretion— 

"(A)  detail  additional  military  counsel  as 
assistant  defense  counsel;  and 

"(B)  approve  a  request  from  the  accused 
that  military  counsel  detailed  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  act  as  associate  defense  counsel 
when  the  accused  is  represented  by  military 
counsel  of  his  own  selection. 

"■(6)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  by  reg- 
ulations, define  reasonably  available'  and 
may.  under  such  regulations,  establish  pro- 
cedures for  determining  whether  military 
counsel  selected  by  an  accused  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  is  reasonably  available.  Such 
regulations  shall  establish  uniform  policies 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  recognizing 
the  differences  in  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  867  (article 
67(c))  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  accused  may  petition  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  for  review  of  a  decision 
of  a  Court  of  Military  Review  within  60 
days  from  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  accused  is  noti- 
fied of  such  decision  of  a  Court  of  Military 
Review:  or 
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"'(2)  the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  such  deci- 
sion of  a  Court  of  Military  Review,  after 
t>eing  served  on  appellate  counsel  of  record 
for  the  accused  (if  any),  is  deposited  in  the 
United  States  mails  for  delivery  by  first 
class  certified  mail  to  the  accused  at  an  ad- 
dress provided  by  the  accused  or,  if  no  such 
address  has  been  provided  by  the  accused, 
at  the  latest  address  listed  for  the  accused 
in  the  accused's  official  service  record. 
The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  act 
upon  such  a  petition  promptly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  court.". 

(f)  Section  869  (article  69)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "When  such  a  case 
is  considered  upon  application  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  application  must  be  filed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  by 
tilic  Accused 

"(1)  on  or  before  October  1.  1983;  or 

"(2)  within  two  years  after  the  date  the 
sentence  is  approved  by  the  convening  au- 
thority or.  in  a  special  court-martial  case 
which  requires  action  under  section  865(b) 
of  this  title  (article  65(b)),  the  officer  exer- 
cising general  court-martial  jurisdiction, 
whichever  is  later,  unless  the  accused  estab- 
lishes good  cause  for  failure  to  file  within 
that  time.". 

(g)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2KA)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  meml>ers  whose  sen- 
tences by  court-martial  are  approved  by  the 
officer  exercising  general  court-martial  ju- 
risdiction under  section  864  or  865  (article 
64  or  65)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  all  persons  held  as  the 
result  of  a  court-martial  sentence  an- 
nounced on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  apply  to  investigations  under  sec- 
tion 832  (article  32)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  which  commence  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

(D)  The  Btnendmcnts  made  by  subsection 

(d)  shall  apply  to  trials  by  courts-martial  in 
which  all  charges  are  referred  to  trial  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(E)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(e)  shall  apply  to  any  accused  with  respect 
to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  decision 
which  is  dated  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

(P)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(f)  shall  apply  to  applications  received  in 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

MILITARY  RECRUITING  INFORMATION 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  in  order  for  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  effectively  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  raise  and  support  armies,  it  is  es- 
sential— 

(1)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  obtain 
and  compile  directory  information  pertain- 
ing to  students  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  that  such  directory  information  be 
used  only  for  military  recruiting  purposes 
and  be  retained  in  the  case  of  each  person 
with  respect  to  whom  such  information  is 
obtained  and  compiled  for  a  limited  period 
of  time. 

(b)  Section  503  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  enlistments,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Secre- 
tary"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

""(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  collect  and  compile  directory  in- 


formation pertaining  to  each  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  of  age  or  older,  or  who  is  in 
the  eleventh  grade  (or  its  equivalent)  or 
higher  regardless  of  age.  and  who  is  en- 
rolled in  a  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States,  its  territories,  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(2)  Directory  information  collected  and 
compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  available  to 
the  armed  forces  for  military  recruiting  pur- 
poses only. 

■"(3)  Directory  information  pertaining  to 
any  person  may  not  be  maintained  for  more 
than  three  years  after  the  date  the  informa» 
tion  pertaining  to  such  person  is  first  col- 
lected and  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection. 

'"(4)  Directory  information  collected  and 
compiled  under  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
fidential and  no  person  who  has  had  access 
to  such  information  may  disclose  such  infor- 
mation except  for  the  purposes  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  and  may  au- 
thorize each  Secretary  concerned  to  issue 
further  implementing  regulations  necessary 
to  administer  the  program  established 
under  this  subsection.  Any  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Any 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned shall  be  as  uniform  as  practicable. 

"(6)  In  this  subsection,  "directory  informa- 
tion' means,  with  respect  to  a  student,  the 
student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing, 
date  and  place  of  birth,  level  of  education, 
degrees  received,  academic  grades  and  class 
standing,  and  the  most  recent  previous  edu- 
cational agency  or  institution  attended  by 
the  student.". 

(c)(1)  The  heading  of  section  503  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§303.  Enlistments:  recruiting  campaiinis:  compi- 
lation of  directory  information" 
(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  31  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  section  503  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"503.    Enlistments:    recruiting    campaigns; 
compilation  of  directory  infor- 
mation.". 
(d)(1)  Chapter  31  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  enlistments,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§520.  Criminal  history  information  for  military 
recruiting  purposes 

•(a)  Each  State  and  each  unit  of  general 
local  government  of  a  State  is  requested  to 
make  available,  upon  request,  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  any  criminal  history  infor- 
mation maintained  by  or  available  to  such 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  pertains  to  (1)  any  person  who, 
within  90  days  before  the  date  on  which 
such  information  was  requested,  has  made 
application  for  enlistment  in  the  armed 
forces,  or  (2)  any  person  who.  within  90  days 
before  the  date  on  which  such  information 
was  requested,  has  in  connection  with  an  ap- 
plication for  enlistment  also  has  made  appli- 
cation for  participation  in  a  program  of  the 
armed  forces  which  requires  a  determina- 
tion of  trustworthiness  of  persons  who  par- 
ticipate in  such  program. 

"(b)  In  this  section,  criminal  history  in- 
formation' means  the  following  information 
with  respect  to  any  juvenile  or  adult  arrest, 
charge,  citation,  or  conviction  of  any  person 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a):  (1)  offense;  (2) 
date;  (3)  place;  (4)  age;  (5)  disposition;  and 
(6)  court. 


"(c)  Criminal  history  information  received 
under  this  section  shall  be  confidential  and 
no  person  who  has  had  access  to  any  infor- 
mation received  imder  this  section  may  dis- 
close such  information  except  to  facilitate 
military  recruiting. 

"(d)  The  Secretaries  concerned  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  as 
uniform  as  practicable.  Any  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•'520.  Criminal  history  information  for  mili- 
tary recruiting  purposes.". 

COMPITTING  AtrmORIZED  DAILY  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OP  ENLISTED  MEMBERS  IN  PAY 
GRADES  E-8  AND  E-9 

Sec.  19.  Section  517(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  combined"  before 
"pay  grades";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '2  percent  and  1  per- 
cent, respectively, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3  percent,  but  not  to  exceed  1  per- 
cent in  pay  grade  E-9.". 

INCREASE  IN  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  20.  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6,000"  and  "6,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '^.OOO"  and  'g.SOO  ",  respectively. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  TRANSPORT 
CERTAIN  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Sec.  21.  Section  2634(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  his  personal 
use  or  the  use  of  his  dependents "  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  his  dependents  and  for  the  personal  use 

of  the  member  or  his  dependents";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  his  dependents"  in  the 
second  sentence  after  "motor  vehicle  of  the 
member". 

NOMINATIONS  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
THE  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  4342  of  title  10.  United 
States  C(xie.  is  amended  by  striking  out  sul>- 
section  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"•(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Su- 
perintendent may  nominate  persons  for  ap- 
pointment as  cadets  at  the  Academy.  Nomi- 
nations by  the  Superintendent  may  be  made 
at  any  time,  but  not  more  than  50  such 
nominations  may  be  made  for  appointment 
in  any  year. 

■•(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7),  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  to  exceed  that  authorized  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).". 

(b)(1)  Chapter  403  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  Military  Academy,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  4341  the  following  new 
section: 
"§4341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  President 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  alone.  An  appointment 
is  conditional  until  the  cadet  is  admitted .". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relatmg  to  section  4341  the 
following  new  item: 

••4341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent.". 

(c)(1)  Section  6953  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  appointment  of 
midshipmen    at    the    United    States    Naval 
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Academy,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "An  ap- 
pointment is  conditional  until  a  midship- 
man is  admitted.". 

(2)  Section  6954  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  appointment  of  midship- 
men at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f ),  respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Naval  Academy  may 
nominate  persons  for  appointment  as  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy.  Nomina- 
tions by  the  Superintendent  may  be  made 
at  any  time,  but  not  more  than  50  such 
nominations  may  be  made  for  appointment 
in  any  year. 

"(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7),  (9).  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  Academy  to  exceed  that  au- 
thorized by  subsections  (a)  and  (b).":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Effective  beginning 
with  nominations  for  appointment  to  the 
Academy  in  the  calendar  year  1964,  the"  in 
subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by  clause 
(A))  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

(d)  Section  9342  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  cadets 
at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(dKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Su- 
perintendent may  nominate  persons  for  ap- 
pointment as  cadets  at  the  Academy.  Nomi- 
nations by  the  Superintendent  may  be  made 
at  any  time,  but  not  more  than  50  such 
nominations  may  be  made  for  appointment 
in  any  year. 

"(2)  Appointments  of  persons  nominated 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  displace  any 
appointment  authorized  under  clauses  (2)- 
(7).  (9),  or  (10)  of  subsection  (a)  and  may 
not  cause  the  total  strength  of  the  Air 
Force  cadets  to  exceed  that  authorized  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 

(e)(1)  Chapter  403  of  such  title,  relating  to 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  9341  the  following  new 
section: 
"§9341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  President 

"Cadets  at  the  Academy  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  alone.  An  appointment 
is  conditional  until  the  cadet  is  admitted.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  9341  the 
following  new  item: 

"9341a.  Cadets:  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent.". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  nominations  for  appointment 
to  the  first  class  admitted  to  each  Academy 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COMPAMY  COMMANDERS  AT  THE  Ulf  ITED  STATES 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Sec.  23.  Section  4349(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps"  after 
"Army". 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OT  THE  NAVY  TO 
ISSDE  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  24.  (a)(1)  Section  5031  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  under  this  title.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  in  addition  to  the  authority 


of  the  Secretary  under  section  6011  of  this 
title.". 

(2)  Section  6011  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "with  the  approval  of  the 
President". 

(b)  United  States  Navy  regulations  issued 
under  section  6011  of  such  title  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  remain  in 
effect  in  accordance  with  their  terms  until 
amended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

PER  DIEM  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE  NAVAL 
RESEARCH  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  25.  Section  5153  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (c)  and  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (c). 

eliminating  date  POR  NOMINATIONS  TO  THE 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Sec.  26.  Section  6956  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d).  (e),  and  (f)  as  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
respectively. 

REIMBmSEMENT  POR  ACCOMMODATIONS  IH 
PLACE  OP  QUARTERS  POR  MEMBERS  ON  SEA  DITTY 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96-357 
(94  Stat.  1182;  10  U.S.C.  7572  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1982". 

(b)  Section  7572(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  96-357  (94  Stat.  1182;  10  U.S.C. 
7572  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes,  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  sea  duty  who  is  deprived  of  quar- 
ters on  board  ship  because  of  repairs  or  be- 
cause of  other  conditions  that  make  the 
member's  quarters  uninhabitable  and  for 
whom  it  is  impracticable  to  furnish  accom- 
modations under  subsection  (a),  may  be  re- 
imbursed for  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
quarters  in  an  amount  not  more  than  the 
total  of — 

"(1)  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  a 
member  of  the  same  pay  grade  without  de- 
pendents; and 

"(2)  a  variable  housing  allowance  which 
could  be  paid  to  a  member  of  the  same  pay 
grade  under  section  403  of  title  37  at  the  lo- 
cation where  the  member  is  deprived  of 
quarters  on  board  ship. 
A  member  entitled  to  receipt  of  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  may  not  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  under  this  subsection  when  de- 
prived of  quarters  on  tward  ship  at  a  loca- 
tion at  which  the  member  can  reside  with 
such  member's  dependents.  The  total 
amount  of  such  reimbursement  may  not 
exceed  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981.  and  may  not  exceed 
$6,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.'". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  AMOUNTS  PAYABLE  TO 
AVIATION  CAREER  OPPICERS 

Sec.  28.  (a)(1)  An  officer  who  receives  spe- 
cial pay  for  any  period  under  an  agreement 
executed  and  accepted  under  section  301b  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  aviation  career  incentive  pay  under 
section  301a  of  such  title  during  such  period 
at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  rate  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  aviation  career  incen- 
tive pay  provided  for  by  section  5  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  From  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  until  September  30.  1982.  only  agree- 
ments executed  by  officers  of  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  under  such  section  301b  may 
be  accepted. 

(b)  Section  301b  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(e)  Special  pay  may  be  paid  under  this 
section  only  for  agreements  accepted  before 
October  1. 1982. ". 

(c)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

13.000  ACCESSION  BONUS  POR  SURFACE  NUCLEAR 
POWER  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  29.  Section  312b  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  and  Allowances  Benefits  Act  of 
1980,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'subma- 
rine" in  paragraph  (a)(1). 

SEA  PAY  TO  members  OF  TWO-CREW  VESSELS 

Sec.  30.  Section  305a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  career  sea  pay.  as 
amended  by  the  Military  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances Benefits  Act  of  1980.  is  amended  by 
inserting  "such  service  to  include  periods  as 
a  member  of  the  off  crew  of  a  two-crewed 
submarine"  after  "underway"  in  paragraph 
((})(!). 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  PERMIT  PERSONS  OVER  65 
YEARS  OF  ACE  TO  SERVE  ON  LOCAL  DRAFT 
BOARDS 

Sec.  31.  Section  10(b)(3)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
460(b)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "who 
has  atUined  the  age  of  65  or"  in  the  sixth 
complete  sentence  thereof. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  otherwise  In  this  Act.  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
11  shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1982. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6, 
9,  12,  13,  14,  16,  19,  21,  22.  23.  24.  29.  30.  and 
31  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Nichols  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1181,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  3380,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  as  follows: 

short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981". 

PAY  increase  op  14.3  PER  CENTUM  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  "rHE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments 
in  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  that  would  otherwise  first 
become  effective  beginning  with  any  pay 
period  in  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become 
effective. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  each  element  of  compensation 
specified  in  section  1009(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  increased  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  by  14.3 
per  centum  effective  with  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  after  September  30,  1981. 

(2)  The  President  may  allocate  the  per- 
centage increase  specified  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  the  President  is  authorized  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1009  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  allocate  any 
percentage  increase  described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  section  1009  of  such  title,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)(2)(B) 
of  such  section  shall  not  apply  to  this  sub- 
section or  any  action  of  the  President  under 
this  subsection. 
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REENLISTMENT  AND  ENLISTMENT  BONUSES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  308(e)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Any  unserved  period  of  an  enlistment 
(including  any  extension  of  enlistment)  for 
which  no  bonus  has  been  paid  or  for  which 
no  bonus  is  otherwise  payable  under  this 
section  may,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  considered 
as  part  of  an  immediately  subsequent  term 
of  reenlistment  (or  as  part  of  an  immediate- 
ly subsequent  voluntary  extension  of  an  en- 
listment) for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  eligibility  of  the  member  for  a  bonus 
under  this  section  and  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  amount  of  such  bonus.". 

(b)  Section  308a  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  a  total  of  at  least 
four  years";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  UNUSUALLY  HAZARDOUS  DUTY 
OR  DUTY  PERFORMED  UNDER  UNUSUALLY 
SEVERE  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"9315.  Special  pay:  unusually  hazardous  duty  or 

duty  performed  under  unusually  severe  work- 
ing conditions 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay 
may  be  paid  special  pay.  In  the  amount  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
any  month  during  which  the  member  per- 
forms duties  that  have  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  be— 

"(1)  unusually  hazardous;  or 

"(2)  performed  under  unusually  severe 
working  conditions. 

"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $110  per  month,  in  the  case  of  an  officer, 
and  at  the  rate  of  $55  per  month,  in  the 
case  of  an  enlisted  member. 

"(c)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more 
than  one  payment  of  special  pay  under  this 
section  for  any  month. 

"(2)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section  for  any  period  of 
service  for  which  that  member  receives  spe- 
cial or  Incentive  pay  under  section  301.  301a, 
301c.  or  304  of  this  title. 

"(d)  In  time  of  war.  the  President  may 
suspend  the  payment  of  special  pay  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"315.  Special  pay:  unusually  hazardous  duty 
or  duty  performed  under  un- 
usually severe  working  condi- 
tions.". 

DUTY  REQUIRING  AN  ENGINEERING  OR 
SCIENTIFIC  SKILL  DESIGNATED  AS  CRITICAL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  315 
(as  added  by  section  4)  the  following  new 
section: 

"§318.  Special  pay:  engineering  and  gcientific 
career  accession  bonus  and  continuation  pay 
"(a)  In  this  section,  the  term  "engineering 
or  scientific  duty'  means  service  performed 
by  an  officer  holding  a  degree  in  engineer- 
ing or  science  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  that  requires  a  skill  designated 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  critical  and  that  requires  an  engi- 
neering or  science  degree. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  an  officer  of  an  armed  force 
who — 


"(1)  is  entitled  to  basic  pay: 

"(2)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  having  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  detail  to  engineering  or  scientific 
duty;  and 

"(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  serve 
on  active  duty  for  detail  to  engineering  or 
scientific  duties  for  a  period  of  at  least  four 
years; 

may  be  paid,  in  addition  to  all  other  com- 
pensation to  which  the  officer  Is  entitled,  a 
bonus  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 
The  bonus  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
equal  periodic  installments,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  an  officer  of  an  armed  force 
who— 

"(1)  is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 

"(2)  is  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7; 

••(3)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  having  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  detail  to  engineering  or  scientific 
duty; 

"(4)  has  completed  at  least  three  but  less 
than  nineteen  years  of  engineering  or  scien- 
tific duty  as  an  officer; 

"(5)  is  not  serving  a  period  of  obligated 
service  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(6)  executes  a  written  agreement  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  detail  to  engineer- 
ing or  scientific  duty  for  at  least  one  year, 
but  no  more  than  four  years,  of  active  serv- 
ice; 

may,  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  paid, 
in  addition  to  all  other  compensation  to 
which  the  officer  is  entitled,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years,  or  monthly  fraction  thereof,  of  ob- 
ligated service  to  which  the  officer  agrees 
under  the  agreement.  The  total  amount 
payable  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in 
equal  periodic  installments,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

""(d)(1)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on 
active  duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which 
he  has  been  paid  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  refund  that  percentage 
of  the  payment  that  the  unserved  part  of 
the  period  is  of  the  total  period  for  which 
the  payment  was  made.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  alter  or  modify  the  obligation 
of  a  regular  officer  to  perform  active  service 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Comple- 
tion by  a  regular  officer  of  the  total  period 
of  obligated  service  specified  in  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion does  not  obligate  the  President  to 
accept  a  resignation  submitted  by  that  offi- 
cer. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  obligation  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  Imposed  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  is  for  all  purposes  a  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  refund  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  sul)section  If  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  determines  that  recovery 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
or  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  A  discharge  In  bankruptcy  under  title 
11  that  Is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  an  agreement  under  this 
section  does  not  discharge  the  member  sign- 
ing such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising 
under  such  agreement  or  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  This  paragraph  ap- 
plies to  any  case  commenced  under  title  11 
after  September  30,  1981. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 


"316.  Special  pay:  engineering  and  scientific 
career  accession  bonus  and 
continuation  pay.". 

RATE  POR  MEALS  PORTION  OF  PER  DIEM  POR  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  AWAY  FROM  DESIGNATED  POST 
OF  DUTY 

Sec.  6.  Section  404(b)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
prescribing  such  conditions  and  allowances, 
the  Secretaries  concerned  shall  provide  that 
a  member  who  is  performing  travel  under 
orders  away  from  his  designated  post  of 
duty  (other  than  a  member  on  field  duty  or 
sea  duty,  as  defined  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  402(e)  of  this  title,  or 
a  member  of  a  unit  operating  in  an  overseas 
area  in  a  case  in  which  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned has  determined  that  unit  messing  is 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
unit's  training  and  readiness)  shall,  when- 
ever a  per  diem  is  authorized  under  clause 
(2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  be  paid 
for  the  meals  portion  of  that  per  diem  in  a 
cash  amount  at  a  rate  that  is  not  less  than 
the  rate  established  under  section  1011(a)  of 
this  title  for  meals  sold  to  members.". 

TEMPORARY  LODGING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  7.  (aKl)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  404  the  following  new  section: 

"§4048.    Travel    and    transportation    allowances: 
temporary  lodging  expenses 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescril)ed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  ordered  to  make  a 
change  of  permanent  station  to  another  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  may  be  paid  or  re- 
imbursed for  subsistence  expenses  actually 
Incurred  by  the  member  and  the  member's 
dependents  during  a  period  not  exceeding 
four  days  while  occupying  temporary  quar- 
ters Incident  to  that  change  of  permanent 
station. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe  aver- 
age daily  subsistence  rates  for  purposes  of 
this  section  for  the  member  and  for  each  de- 
pendent. Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescril)ed  by  or 
under  section  404(d)  of  this  title  for  the 
area  where  the  temporary  quarters  are  lo- 
cated.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  404  the 
following  new  item: 

"404a.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  ex- 
penses."'. 

(b)  Section  411(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "•404a."  after  ""(d)-(f).". 

advance  payment  of  certain  travel  and 
transportation  allowances 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  405a(a)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  in  that  section  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  allowances 
may  be  paid  in  advance."". 

(b)  Section  406(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Travel  and  transporUtlon 
allowances  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  paid  in  advance.". 

(c)  Section  407(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "An  allowance  payable  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  advance. ". 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  MEMBERS 
SERVING  CONSECUTIVE  ASSIGNMENTS  OVERSEAS 

Sec.  9.  Section  411b(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 
( 1 )  by  inserting  "'( 1 )"  after  '"(a)": 
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(2)  by  inserting  "who  is  ordered  to  a  con- 
secutive tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty  sta- 
tion or"  after  "District  of  Columbia":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If,  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  this  subsection  is 
denied  leave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty 
overseas,  the  member  shall  be  authorized  to 
use  such  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances from  his  current  duty  station  at  the 
first  time  the  member  is  granted  leave.". 

TRAVEL  FROM  ISOLATED  DDTY  STATIONS  AND 
TRAVEL  INCIDENT  TO  EMERGENCY  LEAVE 

Sec  10.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  411b  the  following  new  sections: 
"§4110.    Travel    and    transportation    allowances: 

travel  performed  in  connection  with  leave  from 

certain  stations  in  foreign  countries 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service,  while  serving  at  a  duty 
station  abroad  in  an  area  specifically  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  may  be  paid  transpor- 
tation— 

"( 1)  to  another  location  abroad  having  dif- 
ferent social,  climatic,  or  environmental 
conditions  than  those  at  the  duty  station  at 
which  the  member  is  serving:  or 

"(2)  to  a  location  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  transportation  authorized  by 
this  section  is  limited  to  payment  for  trans- 
portation of  the  member,  and  of  each  de- 
pendent of  the  member  authorized  to  reside 
at  the  member's  duty  station,  for  one  round- 
trip  during  any  continuous  two-year  tour 
and  two  roundtrips  during  any  continuous 
three-year  tour. 

"§41  Id.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
transportation  for  members  stationed  abroad 
and  dependents  incident  to  emergency  leave 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  roundtrip 
transportation  for  a  member  stationed  over- 
seas and  for  dependents  of  the  member  au- 
thorized to  reside  at  the  member's  duty  sta- 
tion may  be  provided  from  the  member's 
duty  station  to  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions incident  to  emergency  leave  grant- 
ed for  reasons  of  personal  emergency  (or,  in 
the  case  of  transportation  provided  only  for 
a  dependent,  under  circumstances  involving 
a  personal  emergency  similar  to  the  circum- 
stances for  which  emergency  leave  could  be 
granted  a  member). 


"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  involved.  Government  transpor- 
tation is  not  reasonably  available.  Transpor- 
tation authorized  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  the  cost  of  Government-procured 
commercial  roundtrip  air  travel  from  the 
international  airport  nearest  the  location  of 
the  member  and  dependents  at  the  time  no- 
tification of  the  emergency  is  received  or 
the  international  airport  nearest  the  duty 
station  of  the  member  and  dependents  in 
the  overseas  area— 

"(1)  to  the  international  airport  within 
the  continental  United  States  closest  to  the 
overseas  airport  from  which  the  member  or 
dependents  depart;  or 

"(2)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, to  an  airport  within  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  convenient  to  the 
uniformed  service  involved. 
"S4lle.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
travel  performed  in  certain  emergency  situa- 
tions 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  performing  temporary 
duty  away  from  his  permanent  duty  station 
may  be  paid  the  travel  and  transportation 
allowances  provided  by  section  404  of  this 
title  for  travel  performed  from  his  place  of 
temporary  duty  to  his  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion or  to  any  other  location,  and  return  (if 
applicable),  if  such  travel  has  been  approved 
because  of  the  serious  illness  or  injury  or 
the  death  of  a  dependent  of  the  member. 
Travel  and  transportation  to  a  location 
other  than  the  permanent  duty  station  of 
the  memlier  may  not  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion in  excess  of  the  amount  for  such  travel 
and  transportation  to  the  member's  perma- 
nent duty  station,  and  return  (if  applica- 
ble).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  411b  the 
following  new  items: 

"411c.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  connection 
with  leave  from  certain  stations  in  for- 
eign countries. 
"411d.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: transportation  for  members  sta- 
tioned abroad  and  dependents  incident 
to  emergency  leave. 
"41  le.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  certain 
emergency  situations.'". 


UNIFORM  ALLOWANCES  AND  ADVANCED  PAY  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH  PRO- 
FESSIONS SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  415  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  upon  reporting  for  the  first  period  of 
active  duty  required  by  section  2121(c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Schol- 
arship Program."". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'"(i)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  in  advance  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  Program  upon  reporting 
for  a  period  of  active  duty  required  by  sec- 
tion 2121(c)  of  title  10."". 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  AIR  WEAPONS  CONTROLLERS 
ON  AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
lAWACSI  AIRCRAFT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or""  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '": 
or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  aerial  flight  by  an  officer 
(other  than  a  warrant  officer)  who  is  serv- 
ing as  an  air  weapons  controller  crew 
member,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, aboard  an  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  aircraft,  as  designated  by 
such  Secretary,  and  who  is  not  entitled  to 
incentive  pay  under  section  301a  of  this 
title.",  (b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "For  the  per- 
formance"'; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duty  described  in  clause  (11)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  an  officer  is  entitled  to 
monthly  incentive  pay  as  follows: 


"YEARS  OF  SERVICE  AS  AN  OFFICER  AS  COMPUTED  UNDER  SECTION  205 
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INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  SENIOR  RESERVE 
OFFICERS"  TRAINING  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec.  13.  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  financial  assistance 
for  specially  selected  member,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "6,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "8.000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "e.SOO  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■9.500". 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  7 
shall  take  effect  on  April  1.  1982. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
""A  bill  to  increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces." 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3380)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


D  1720 

AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS'  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HOUSE 
AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  1181, 
ARMED  FORCES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1181.  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  make  necessar.v  tech- 
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nical  corrections,  including  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross  refer- 
ences, as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
the  actions  of  the  House  in  amending 
the  bill  H.R.  3380. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tjiat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW. WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEM- 
BER 16.  1981 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
night, it  adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow  at 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  what  the  schedule  will  be  to- 
morrow and  what  time  we  might 
expect  to  finish  up  tomorrow,  since  we 
will  be  coming  in  at  noon? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  we  are  anticipating 
that  we  will  adjourn  tomorrow  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  something  similar  to 
the  schedule  that  is  anticipated  for 
today.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  we 
will  be  in  late  tomorrow  night. 

The  schedule  tomorrow  will  be  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution 
and  the  beginning  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Might  I  ask  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  if  the  question  has  been 
asked  as  to  what  the  program  might 
be  on  Friday?  The  gentleman  will 
recall.  I  think,  that  we  had  a  conversa- 
tion earlier  about  that  because  we 
have  a  conference  with  the  Canadians 
that  is  very  critical,  with  a  number  of 
Members  involved  on  both  sides,  and 
we  discussed  the  embarrassment  that 
might  follow  if  it  has  to  be  canceled 
again,  that  conference  having  to  do 
with  acid  rain,  which  is  a  very  critical 
problem. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  would  give  us  any  kind  of  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  or  not  we  could 
assure  Members  there  would  not  be 
roUcall  votes  on  Friday  that  would  in 
anyway  inhibit  that  conference? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader's   inquiry,   we   have   three 
matters  we  would  like  to  complete  this 
week,   the   continuing   appropriations 
resolution,  the  military  construction 
bill,  and  State  Department  authoriza- 
tions. Upon  the  completion  of  those 
matters,  which  could  be  accomplished 
tomorrow    and    Thursday,    then    we 
would  have  no  more  than  a  pro  forma 
session  on  Friday.  However,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  try  to 
conclude  those  three  items  of  legisla- 
tion this  week,  and  we  would  have  to 
reserve  the  possibility  of  a  Friday  ses- 
sion in  the  event  we  cannot  complete 
the  business  on  the  calendar  by  Thurs- 
day evening.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader's  concern, 
and  we  would  hope  to  accommodate 
that  concern  with  no  more  than  a  pro 
forma  session  on  Friday,  without  sub- 
stantial votes  in  any  case,  if  we  could 
get  through  these  three  items  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  with  that  response 
I  would  give  the  gentleman  our  utmost 
assurance  of  our  cooperation  in  order 
to  meet  that  schedule  and  so  we  would 
not  embarrass  Members  with  a  full 
Friday  session. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  needless 
to  say,  the  conference  is  important  to 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows  we  have  a  deep 
concern  with  the  ongoing  relations  be- 
tween the  parliamentarians  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

So  that  means  that  there  is  a  real 
possibility  on  Thursday  that  we  might 
be  in  late  in  order  to  complete  the 
schedule? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes.  we  might  be  in 
late  Thursday.  I  think  the  fact  is  that 
if  we  finish  the  week's  agenda  by 
Thursday  afternoon  late,  the  Members 
would  rather  conclude  the  schedule 
and  avoid  a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  what  that  bill  is? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  is  the  Voting  Rights  Extension 
Act. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 

ON    THE    JUDICIARY    TO    FILE 

REPORT  ON   H.R.   3112,   VOTING 

RIGHTS  EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.   EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 

have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 

report  on  H.R.  3112. 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  62)  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  20  through  26. 
1981.  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  62 
Whereas  cystic  fibrosis  is  the  number  one 
genetic  killer  of  children  in  America,  and 
between  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  are  bom  each  year 
in  this  country  with  the  disease;  and 

Whereas  public  understanding  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis is  essential  to  enhance  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  and  reduce  the 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  concerning 
the  symptoms  of  cystic  fibrosis:  and 

Whereas  a  national  awareness  of  the 
cystic  fibrosis  problem  will  stimulate  inter- 
est and  concern  leading  to  increased  re- 
search and  eventually  a  cure  for  cystic  fi- 
brosis: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  20  through  26.  1981.  is  designat- 
ed as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks,  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous material,  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  speech  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks,  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous material,  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  speech  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  not  objection. 


SECRETARY  OP  INTERIOR  WATT 
MUST  BE  DISMISSED 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  conservationist,  Aldo  Leopold, 
once  said  "we  abuse  land  because  we 
regard  it  as  a  commodity  belonging  to 
us.  When  we  see  land  as  a  community 
to  which  we  belong,  we  may  begin  to 
use  it  with  love  and  respect." 

I  believe  therein  lies  the  reasons  for 
Mr.  Watt's  actions  to  date.  Mr.  Watt 
sees  our  land  and  our  wilderness  areas, 
not  as  the  community  to  which  we 
belong,  but  as  a  commodity  to  be  used 
and  to  be  dispensed  with.  That  is  why 
almost  all  of  the  conservationist 
groups  in  this  country- the  Sierrra 
Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  the  Isaac 
Walton  League— have  all  called  for 
Mr.  Watt's  removal. 

It  is  a  shame  that  the  Republican 
Party,  which  has  a  proud  heritage  of 
concern  for  our  wilderness  areas  and 
for  our  natural  resources,  has  not 
come  to  the  forefront  and  also  asked 
for  Mr.  Watt's  removal. 

I  call  upon  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  Republican  Party  to  re- 
claim that  proud  heritage  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  to  ride  Jim  Watt  out  of 
town  on  a  rail  and  send  him  back  to 
this  private  law  firm  in  Denver  where 
he  can  represent  his  special  interests 
as  they  ought  to  be  represented,  by  a 
private  lawyer  and  not  by  a  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  historically  been  relied  on 


by  the  American  public  to  place  the 
value  of  environmental  conservation 
above  the  values  of  big  business  and 
profiteering. 

Many  people  still  believe  this  is  the 
role  of  the  Interior  Secretary  and  that 
Mr.  Watt  is  not  fulfilling  that  role, 
and  please  count  me  among  them.  In  6 
short  months  Watt  has  managed  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  every  major  envi- 
ronmental and  conservation  group  in 
the  country— from  the  most  liberal  to 
the  most  conservative. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  more  than 
750,000  signature  on  a  petition  asking 
for  Watt's  removal. 

The  Wilderness  Society's  board  of 
directors  has  called  for  Watt's  remov- 
al. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation's 
4.5  million  members,  when  polled,  op- 
posed Watt  by  a  13-1  margin.  This  is  a 
group  that  supported  President 
Reagan  in  November  2  to  1. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica characterized  by  its  executive  di- 
rector. Jack  Lorenz,  as  extremely  con- 
servative, passed  a  resolution  at  its 
annual  conference  asking  for  Watt's 
removal. 

Watt's  declaration  that  environmen- 
tal policy  will  be  made  using  the 
budget  system  as  an  excuse  is  highly 
irresponsible. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  some  of  the  anti- 
Interior  ix>sitions  and  actions  of  Mr. 
Watt.  He  advocates: 

Giving  national  park  concessionaires 
a  greater  role  in  park  management; 

A  weakening  of  Federal  surface 
mining  controls; 

A  relaxation  of  the  environmental 
impact  statement  process;  and 

Accelerated  offshore  leasing  while 
reducing  funds  for  environmental  as- 
sessments. 

This  spring  he  abolished  the  Herit- 
age Conservation  and  Recreation  Serv- 
ice while  programs  administered  by  it 
were  still  in  existence,  hoping  that 
through  the  budget  process  they  too 
would  be  dismantled. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  calling  for  Secre- 
tary James  G.  Watt's  dismissal. 


SOCIAL  AND  ENERGY  SECURITY 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  earmark  the  reve- 
nues collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—and generated  from  offshore 
exploration  and  drilling  by  gas  and  oil 
companies— to  the  social  security  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust 
fund. 

As  you  know,  the  future  solvency  of 
the  social  security  system  is  not  as- 
sured. According  to  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Richard 
Schweiker,  the  social  security  system 
could  go  broke  as  early  as  the  fall  of 


1982  if  necessary  steps  are  not  taken. 
In  addition,  the  social  security  trust 
fund  deficit  could  climb  as  high  as 
$111  billion  in  the  next  5  years. 

Some  may  argue  whether  the  situa- 
tion is  that  serious.  However,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  some  steps  must  be  taken  to 
shore  up  the  system. 

There  have  been  various  proposals 
made  to  save  the  system,  most  of 
which  I  cannot  support.  One  proposal 
which  comes  to  mind  is  that  of  raising 
the  retirement  age  from  65  to  68.  An- 
other proposal  I  have  a  problem  ac- 
cepting is  the  reduction  of  benefits  for 
early  retirees. 

I  come  from  a  district  in  Pennsylva- 
nia where  a  major  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  elderly  and  is  therefore 
greatly  dependent  on  social  security. 
As  their  representative,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  any  attempt  to  cut  social 
security  benefits.  I  cannot— and  will 
not— support  the  cutting  of  benefits 
for  those  elderly  persons  already  de- 
pendent on  the  system.  Instead  of  al- 
tering benefits  or  the  retirement  age 
to  fit  the  current  and  anticipated  reve- 
nues of  the  social  security  system,  we 
must  find  additional  funds  to  continue 
operation  of  the  system. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
opens  up  its  offshore  areas  to  gas  and 
oil  exploration  and  development.  As  a 
result,  the  Government  collects  reve- 
nues from  the  companies  in  exchange 
for  exploration  and  production  rights. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department 
survey,  and  using  the  President's  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  $59  billion  more 
will  flow  out  of  the  social  security 
system  between  January  1,  1981  and 
January  1,  1986,  than  will  flow  into  it. 
The  total  offshore  revenue  for  that 
same  time  period  is  projected  to  be 
about  $65  billion.  If  these  revenues 
were  to  be  earmarked  for  the  social  se- 
curity system,  about  $6  billion  more 
would  flow  into  the  system  than  out  of 
it. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  my  bill  would  draw  no  funds 
away  from  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  which  is  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  conservation  land  such  as 
parks  and  wildlife  refuges.  Presently, 
$900  million  in  offshore  revenues  are 
earmarked  for  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  each  year.  My  bill 
states  explicitly  that  no  funds  credited 
to  the  conservation  fund  can  go  to  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  Even  after 
subtracting  $900  million  per  year  from 
the  offshore  revenues  placed  into 
social  security,  $1.5  billion  more  would 
flow  into  the  system  than  out  of  it 
over  the  5-year  period. 

The  attached  chart  shows  the  pro- 
jected net  inflow  or  outflow  in  the 
social  security  system  for  the  years 
1981  through  1985.  Also  in  the  chart 
are  estimated  revenues  to  be  generat- 
ed from  offshore  exploration  and  drill- 
ing, minus  funds  earmarked  for  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  The 
third  column  shows  the  status  of  the 
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social  security  old  age  trust  fund  after 
the  addition  of  the  offshore  revenues. 
As  can  be  seen,  the  addition  of  these 
revenues  would  eliminate  the  short- 
term  social  security  deficit  over  the  5- 
year  period.  After  this  period,  the 
fund  should  stay  in  balance  until 
aimost  the  year  2020,  using  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions. 

I  believe  that  to  take  these  offshore 
revenues  for  use  in  the  social  security 
system  makes  sense.  The  offshore 
areas  belong  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and,  as  such,  belong  to  all  of  the 
people.  The  social  security  system  is 
important  to  all  Americans,  too. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  appropriate  that 
what  belongs  to  the  people  should  be 
used  to  shore  up  the  social  security 
system,  which  concerns  and  affects  all 
of  us. 

In  addition,  tying  the  social  security 
system  and  the  offshore  leasing  pro- 
gram together  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas 
resources.  I  believe  that  99  percent  of 
our  Nation's  problems  stem  from  the 
failure  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence. My  bill  will  help  assure  social  se- 
curity for  the  elderly  and  energy  secu- 
rity for  the  Nation. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  over  the 
future  of  the  social  security  system.  As 
I  stated  before.  I  represent  a  district 
which  has  a  high  proportion  of  elderly 
people  who  are  dependent— or  will 
soon  be  dependent— on  social  security. 
I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  justify 
taking  away  any  of  their  benefits. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
to  help  generate  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  social  security  system  without 
cutting  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill. 

EFFECT  OF  ADDING  OFFSHORE  REVENUES  TO  THE  SOOAL 
SECURITY  OLD  AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  TRUST 
FUND  (OASI) 
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THE  PASSING  OF  ROY  WILKINS: 
1901-81 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  Roy  Wilkins,  and  so  that 
Members  of  Congress  may  say  goodby 
to  this  remarkable  man.   I   have  re- 


quested this  special  order  in  honor  of 
Roy  Wilkins.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  a  poorer  place  spiritually 
and  morally,  as  it  mourns  the  passing 
of  Roy  Wilkins,  a  dear  friend,  constit- 
uent, and  civil  rights  leader  who 
passed  away  in  New  York  City  at  the 
age  of  80.  As  the  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
for  a  great  many  years  Roy  Wilkins 
helped  achieve  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic and  civil  rights  gains  for  the  mi- 
nority of  this  country.  As  a  leader  who 
taught  and  fought  for  the  poor,  the 
weak,  and  the  discriminated,  he  was 
without  peer,  and  as  a  compassionate 
human  being  striving  for  justice,  he 
was  without  parallel. 

For  a  half  a  century  the  name  Roy 
Wilkins  was  synonymous  with  reason 
and  justice  for  millions  of  black  Amer- 
icans who  were  denied  the  rights  and 
dignity  expressed  in  our  Constitution. 
For  50  years  he  fought  this  Nation's 
greatest  battle,  a  battle  against  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  segregation  and 
oppression.  For  50  long  and  sometimes 
bitter  and  painful  years  he  walked  the 
Halls  of  Congress  fighting  for  people 
who's  voices  were  too  soft  to  be  heard. 
For  50  years  he  marched  in  demon- 
strations demanding  equal  protection 
under  the  laws.  And  for  50  years  he 
stood  his  ground  in  courts  across  this 
Nation  fighting  to  achieve  voting 
rights,  integrated  schools,  and  fair 
housing  for  black  Americans 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  just  how  im- 
portant Roy  will  remain  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans,  just  consider  that  it 
was  he  who  set  the  legal  process  in 
motion  to  eventually  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1954  rule  that  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  facilities  in  public  edu- 
cation was  unconstitutional.  It  was  a 
decision  that  many  legal  scholars  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  important  of  all 
time. 

Though  Roy  has  passed  away  he 
leaves  with  us  many  monuments  of  his 
work.  They  are  not  buildings  of  stone, 
but  rather,  edifices  of  justice  and 
equality,  structures  in  law  which  will 
always  remain  standing. 

To  his  wife,  a  wonderful  woman  who 
was  instrumental  in  helping  Roy 
maintain  his  spirit  and  seemingly  end- 
less supply  of  energy,  my  prayers  are 
with  her  in  this  time  of  mourning.  She 
surely  must  be  comforted,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  her  husband  was 
loved  by  millions  of  Americans  who 
today  and  in  the  future  will  benefit 
from  his  work. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 


Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I. 
too.  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  to 
this  congressional  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Roy  Wilkins. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  one  of  America's  great  lead- 
ers. He  was  not  only  a  leader  of  the 
blacks  of  this  Nation.  He  spoke  and  he 
struggled  for  a  liberation  of  spirit 
which  has  uplifted  all  of  America.  His 
untiring  commitment  to  the  civil 
rights  movement  brought  about  a  less- 
ening of  the  segregation,  discrimina- 
tion, and  exploitation  that  have  been  a 
longstanding  blight  on  the  national 
conscience. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  order  to  hold 
a  man  down,  you  have  to  stay  down 
there  with  him.  Roy  Wilkins  helped  us 
all  to  climb  from  the  dark  hole  of 
racism  into  the  bright  light  of  equali- 
ty. 

This  great  man  was  bom  at  a  time 
when  the  freedoms  won  during  the 
Civil  War  had  been  subverted  by  a  per- 
vasive system  of  segregation.  Jim  Crow 
laws,  political  disenfranchisement.  and 
the  use  of  physical  terror  against 
those  who  sought  to  exercise  all  their 
constitutional  rights.  He  reached  ma- 
turity in  an  environment  in  which 
nearly  every  road  to  opportunity  and 
advancement  was  blocked  for  all  but 
white  males.  He  saw  and  he  felt  the 
need  for  a  "second  reconstruction."  a 
new  national  drive  to  finally  put  an 
end  to  second-class  citizenship  for  mil- 
lions of  black  Americans. 

Roy  Wilkins'  legendary  role  in  the 
1954  school  desegregation  case  is  testi- 
mony enough  of  his  contribution  to 
that  "second  reconstruction";  but  it  is 
just  one  exemplary  achievement  in  a 
long  list  of  accomplishments. 

He  participated,  he  was  there,  in  the 
battles  that  resulted  in  the  enactment 
of  civil  rights  laws,  in  the  integration 
of  schools  and  universities,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  minority  public  officials,  and  in 
the  appearance  of  blacks  in  institu- 
tions and  professions  where  none  had 
been  welcome. 

Without  flamboyance,  without  noisy 
rhetoric,  and  without  militant  appeals, 
he  quietly  and  persistently  directed 
the  work  of  the  NAACP.  With  dedica- 
tion and  determination,  he  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  nonviolent  struggle  in 
the  legislatures  and  courts  of  the 
Nation. 

Particularly  during  the  turbulence 
of  the  sixties,  more  radical  activists 
came  on  the  scene,  preached  revolu- 
tion, but  soon  dropped  from  view. 
However,  like  A.  Philip  Randolph  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Roy  Wil- 
kins understood  how  to  bring  about 
lasting  change  in  America.  The  out- 
come of  his  labors  will  benefit  genera- 
tions of  citizens  years  after  the  recent 
day  he  drew  his  last  breath. 

We  who  survive  him  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  responsibility,  to  pick  up 
the  banner  and  renew  the  struggle. 
The  agenda  he  set,  the  dream  he  held 
so  dear  for  an  America  of  real  equali- 
ty, remains  unrealized.  To  truly  honor 
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his  memory,  we  must  complete  his 
work  and  free  our  Nation  from  the 
curse  of  discrimination,  wherever  it 
may  linger. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  commend  him  for 
taking  this  special  order.  Indeed  this 
Nation  is  the  lesser  because  of  the 
passing  of  Roy  Wilkins,  and  I  want  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  8,  1981, 
this  Nation  lost  a  leader  whose  legacy 
moves  us  one  step  closer  to  the 
achievement  of  equality  for  all  people. 
Roy  Wilkins,  a  leader  and  stalwart  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 
(NAACP)  for  46  years,  and  its  execu- 
tive director  for  22  years,  passed  away 
following  a  serious  battle  with  ill 
health. 

While  sadness  over  his  recent  death 
remains  with  us.  the  strength  of  Roy 
Wilkins'  life  and  the  very  spirit  of  his 
commitment  will  continue  to  guide  us 
for  many  years  to  come.  There  are  not 
many  who  will  forget  or  cease  to  bene- 
fit from  Mr.  Wilkins'  significant  con- 
tributions and  leading  role  in  'and- 
mark  decisions  and  laws  which  helped 
to  form  the  foimdation  for  the  nation- 
al focus  on  civil  and  human  rights.  For 
example,  it  was  Roy  Wilkins  who  was 
the  NAACP  administrator  when  this 
organization  won  the  monumental 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1954.  This  decision  provided  the  essen- 
tial impetus  for  the  pursuit  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  since  it  over- 
turned the  1896  Plessy  against  Fergu- 
son decision,  which  maintained  the 
legal  justification  for  racial  segrega- 
tion in  this  country. 

Roy  Wilkins'  tenure  as  a  leader 
within  the  NAACP  was  marked  with 
many  other  triumphs  for  those  who 
sought  the  equal  application  of  justice 
to  all  citizens  under  our  Nation's  laws. 
Some  of  the  highlights  include  his 
role  as  a  key  supporter  and  organizer 
of  the  historic  1963  March  on  Wash- 
ington. This  march,  a  reiteration  of 
many  citizens'  concerns  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rights  by  all,  was  a  part 
of  Roy  Wilkins'  work  which  led  to  the 
congressional  passage  of  the  1964  na- 
tional Civil  Rights  Act. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  life  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins. we  can  see  that  this  "quiet 
storm"  of  a  man  provided  an  example 
worthy  of  duplication.  We  must  share 
with  our  children  the  works  of  this 
great  human  being,  and  the  constant 
reminder  that  his  statements  and  ac- 
tions were  based  on  intensive  research 
and  the  thorough  completion  of  his 
homework. 

Throughout  his  life.  Roy  Wilkins' 
work  symbolized  pride,  dedication,  te- 
nacity, and  concern  for  all  people.  His 
particular  activities  to  safeguard  and 
promote  the  rights  of  black  people  in 


this  Nation  epitomized  a  human  who, 
in  his  heart,  felt  that  the  meaning  of 
"family"  extended  beyond  strict  bio- 
logical boundaries.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  things  about  Roy  Wilkins 
which  will  never  be  forgotten. 

D  1730 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roy  Wil- 
kins' life  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  those  who  believe  that  human 
values  should  be  preeminent  in  our  so- 
ciety. He  was  a  man  who  achieved 
great  things  in  a  momentous  cause. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  a  model  for  all 
leaders.  He  showed  that  intensity  of 
belief  can  be  consistent  with  responsi- 
ble political  style.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  vision,  a  vision  whose  clarity  and 
consistency  gave  him  strength  to  per- 
sist on  its  behalf.  He  was  a  pragmatist 
who  knew  the  value  of  sound  planning 
and  careful  execution.  He  knew  that 
men  and  women  must  stand  up  for 
their  rights.  The  grandson  of  a  Missis- 
sippi slave.  Roy  Wilkins  began  his 
career  as  the  crusading  editor  of  a 
black  weekly,  the  Call,  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  Within  a  few  years,  he  had  been 
asked  to  join  the  staff  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  NAACP.  His  first 
project  was  the  exposure  of  the  virtual 
slave  conditions  under  which  blacks 
worked  building  levees  beside  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  a  Federal  project. 
After  working  those  levees  incognito. 
Wilkins  said  he  had  learned  more 
about  racism  than  in  years  of  journal- 
istic and  academic  observation. 

That  experience  must  have  fortified 
him  for  the  struggles  to  come.  The 
high  point,  he  said,  was  the  ruling  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  1954 
case.  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, overturning  the  doctrine  of  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  and  the  racial  segre- 
gation it  condoned.  It  is  Roy  Wilkins 
who  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
planning  the  legal  battle  that  led  to 
that  decision. 

Wilkins  was  a  key  planner  of  the 
1963  march  on  Washington,  when  civil 
rights  flowered  as  an  issue  in  the  na- 
tional mind.  He  worked  behind  the 
scenes  to  insure  passage  of  the  land- 
mark civil  rights  laws  of  the  1960's. 
And  30  years  before,  he  had  led  the 
drive  to  enact  antilynching  laws  when 
that  foul  practice  was  still  common  in 
the  rural  South  and  Midwest. 

Roy  Wilkins  worked  for  the  NAACP 
for  50  years.  He  served  as  its  executive 
director  for  22  years.  During  his 
tenure  with  the  organization,  it  grew 
from  25.000  members  to  a  powerful 
force  of  400.000.  and  annual  income 
rose  from  $80,000  to  $3.6  million.  It 
always  got  its  basic  support  from  the 
ordinary  people  of  this  land,  especially 
the  working  blacks  whose  rights  Roy 
Wilkins  so  eloquently  fought  for. 

Those  who  criticized  his  low-key 
style  during  the  sixties  today  must 
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know  that  Roy  Wilkins  was  an  invalu- 
able leader.  Without  his  dogged  pur- 
suit of  legal  and  legislative  goals,  the 
codification  of  all  Americans'  civil 
rights  may  not  have  been  achieved 
when  it  was,  or  in  the  form  that  it  was. 
Due  to  his  leadership,  black  and  white 
children  in  Virginia,  Texas.  New  York. 
Massachusetts,  and  across  the  Nation 
now  attend  school  together.  The  most 
hideous  legal  barriers  to  equality,  that 
once  marked  this  land  with  an  Ameri- 
can apartheid,  have  fallen.  His  fellow 
Americans  have  seen  that  civil  rights 
is  a  cause  that  transcends  self-interest, 
one  that  will  ennoble  us  all  by  its  real- 
ization. 

Roy  Wilkins  struggled  for  the  rights 
of  all  people.  He  knew  that  without 
common  understanding,  no  one  will 
ever  be  free.  It  is  an  honor  to  remem- 
ber him.  and  to  have  worked  in  some 
small  way  to  help  in  the  cause  he  did 
so  much  to  advance. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and 
for  taking  this  special  order  on  Roy 
Wilkins.  I  feel  a  personal  loss. 

Throughout  my  career  in  the  North 
as  a  civil  rights  activist,  Roy  Wilkins 
was  the  word,  was  the  image,  was  the 
strategist  that  brought  many  in  the 
communities  across  this  Nation  to- 
gether in  a  very  unique  way.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  he  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

So  I  very  proudly  join  with  my  col- 
leagues who  pay  Roy  Wilkins  this  im- 
portant tribute  this  day  in  this  House. 
Mr.   PANETTA.    Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr:  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  congratulate  him 
on  assembling  this  tribute  to  Roy  Wil- 
kins. 

As  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
very  closely  with  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the 
effort  to  try  to  achieve  equal  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  I  think  he  was  a 
man  who  was  very  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  everyone  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  equal  rights,  and  we  will  miss 
him  a  great  deal  in  the  efforts  to  im- 
plement civil  rights  laws  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  heroic  figure  in  recent  Ameri- 
can history,  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  whose 
death  last  week  saddened  everyone 
who  cares  about  freedom  and  social 
justice. 

The  grandson  of  a  Mississippi  slave 
and  the  son  of  a  college  graduate  wh6 
was  forced  to  earn  a  living  tending  a 
brick  kiln,  Mr.  Wilkins  took  an  activist 
role  in  the  civil  rights  movement  at  an 
early  age.  As  a  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty   of    Minnesota    and    as    managing 
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editor  of  a  Kansas  City  newspaper,  he 
called  attention  to  the  plight  of  blacks 
in  America.  In  the  early  thirties,  when 
lynchings  still  occurred  in  alarming 
numbers  throughout  the  country,  Mr. 
Wilkins  joined  the  staff  of  the 
NAACP,  later  becoming  greatly  in- 
volved in  planning  for  the  landmark 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
case,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawed "separate  but  equal"  public 
schools.  In  1955  he  was  named  execu- 
tive director  of  the  NAACP,  a  post  he 
held  for  22  years,  years  that  saw  the 
economic  and  political  status  of  Amer- 
ican blacks  improve  dramatically. 

Mr.  Wilkins  served  as  the  calm  eye 
in  the  storm  that  swirled  around  the 
civil  rights  movement.  He  refused  to 
advocate  violence  and  disruption  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  movement, 
but  rather  advised  blacks  to  work 
within  the  legal  system  and  with  gov- 
ernment to  secure  rights  owed  them 
under  the  Constitution.  The  numerous 
statutes  that  now  exist  guaranteeing 
minority  rights  in  elections,  housing, 
and  jobs  are  a  testament  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kins' persuasiveness  and  dedication  to 
the  civil  rights  movement.  We  were  all 
fortunate  to  have  so  fine  a  man  in 
such  a  sensitive  position  throughout 
one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  our 
history. 

As  Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  effort 
to  promote  equal  education  for  our 
children. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  September  8,  1981.  America 
lost  one  of  her  greatest  sons. 

The  tributes  from  those  who  loved 
and  admired  Roy  Wilkins.  as  well  as 
from  those  who  were  compelled  to  re- 
spect him  even  as  they  differed  with 
him,  speak  eloquently  of  the  mark  he 
made  on  this  Nation's  life. 

As  is  true  of  all  the  faithful  who 
seek  not  to  tyrannize,  but  to  serve  hu- 
mankind, Roy  Wilkins  lived  his  com- 
mitment. His  was  not  the  way  of 
empty  ritual  or  hypocritical  rhetoric, 
but  of  action. 

He  literally  put  his  life  on  the  line 
that  those  he  considered  his  brothers 
and  sisters— and  they  were  both  black 
and  white— might  inherit  lives  of  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Pew  indeed  there  are 
of  whom  as  much  can  be  said. 

As  journalist,  as  civil  rights  worker, 
as  leader  of  the  NAACP  during  two  of 
the  most  critical  decades  of  this  centu- 
ry. Roy  Wilkins  showed  the  rest  of  us 
how  to  live  a  life  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern. 

There  is  a  certain  irony,  and  yet  a 
profound  symbolism,  in  his  sojourn 
with  us  coming  to  an  end  as  America  is 
turning  away  from  the  values  he  held 
dear.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  chose  to 
stage  one  last  grand  protest  of  the  vio- 
lence and  selfishness  and  greed  that 
has  gripped  our  Nation's  soul. 


It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  enable  the  voice 
of  a  prophet  to  be  heard  only  in  death. 
I  pray  this  final  act  of  his  may  serve  to 
waken  us  to  the  options  we  have 
'before  us— indeed,  awaken  us  to  the 
reality  that  we  do  have  options. 

This  would  surely  be  the  most  fit- 
ting tribute,  for  Roy  Wilkins'  fight, 
above  all  else,  was  a  fight  against  the 
intolerance  and  closed-mindednesss  of 
dogmatism  that  denies  us  options  and 
so  denies  us  freedom. 

His  was  a  spirit  that  rejoiced  in 
opening  the  gates  to  opportunity.  If 
we  seek  to  honor  that  spirit,  let  us  not 
utter  mere  words;  let  us  authenticate 
in  our  actions  our  own  faith  that  his 
was  the  right  way,  the  just  way,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  American  way. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  asking  for  this 
special  order  to  honor  a  man  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  American  history 
over  the  past  50  years— Roy  Wilkins. 

In  1958,  when  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Fordham  University  Law  School,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  interview  Roy  Wil- 
icins,  who  at  the  time  had  already  been 
active  in  the  civil  rights  movement  for 
a  quarter  century  and  was  executive 
director  of  the  NAACP. 

In  that  interview,  Roy  Wilkins  im- 
pressed me  as  a  brilliant,  articulate, 
compassionate  man,  totally  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

In  the  years  following,  Roy  Wilkins 
would  become  a  nationally  known 
figure  and  one  of  the  leading  lights  in 
this  country's  struggle  to  escape  the 
darkness  of  racial  prejudice. 

His  efforts  made  possible  the  1963 
Freedom  March  on  Washington  at 
which  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  made 
his  historic  "I  Have  A  Dream"  speech. 

He  always  believed  in  working 
within  the  system.  When  the  frustra- 
tions and  pressures  forced  some  to 
turn  to  violence,  he  steadfastly  pur- 
sued his  goals  of  justice,  equality,  and 
opportunity  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
courts,  and  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  person 
out  of  goverrmient,  Roy  Wilkins 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  passage  of 
the  major  civil  rights  legislation  of  the 
sixties.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968  all  bore  the 
mark  of  his  influence. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  Roy  Wilkins  again.  While 
he  was  not  as  physically  active  as  he 
had  been— in  fact,  his  wife  had  to  read 
his  speech  that  day— his  words  showed 
the  same  brilliance,  the  same  reason- 
ableness, the  same  dedication  to  the 
cause  that  fired  a  nations's  spirit. 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  achieve 
racial  equality,  we  will  miss  Roy  Wil- 
kins. 


Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of 
loss  that  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  our  respects  to  tlie  late  Roy 
Wilkins. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Roy  Wilkins 
was  a  man  worthy  of  our  respect  and  a 
man  who  won  the  respect  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

But  Roy  Wilkins.  the  man,  is  gone. 
So  let  us  look  beyond  the  man  to  his 
lasting  legacy,  the  contributions  he 
made  to  his  community,  his  Nation, 
and  his  world.  Let  us  look  at  what  he 
did  and  how  he  did  it. 

Like  most  of  us,  Roy  Wilkins  was  a 
product  of  his  time.  A  man  of  great 
dignity,  he  sought  dignity  in  others.  A 
deeply  tolerant  man,  he  believed  that 
tolerance  and  patient  perseverance 
would  bring  out  the  best  in  all  men 
and  women.  His  entire  career,  every 
major  act  in  his  46  years  of  service  at 
the  NAACP,  was  testimony  to  the 
depth  of  Roy  Wilkins'  unshakable 
faith  in  his  fellow  human  beings. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  no  Joshua.  He  was 
not  the  one  to  make  the  walls  come 
tumbling  down.  Roy  Wilkins  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  knocking  at  the 
door,  a  man  with  faith  that,  in  right- 
eous time,  the  doors  would  be  opened. 

That  one  word,  faith,  is  the  key  to 
understanding  Roy  Wilkins.  It  was 
faith  that  kept  him  going  when  the 
obstacles  seemed  insurmountable.  It 
was  faith  which  made  him  a  most  pa- 
tient, most  persistent  spokesman  for 
black  people,  through  periods  of  hard- 
ship which  would  drive  a  lesser  man  to 
deep  despair. 

He  had  faith  in  the  American 
people,  that  one  day  we  would  all 
march  together— black  and  white, 
young  and  old— in  a  history-making 
crusade  for  racial  and  economic  jus- 
tice. 

He  had  faith  in  the  Congress  and 
the  Presidency,  faith  that  this  Na- 
tion's leaders  would  adopt  and  sign  the 
civil  rights  laws  which  were  needed  to 
transform  the  fine  words  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  of  the  13th.  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  into 
a  living  reality  for  all  citizens. 

He  had  faith  that  the  American 
system  would  prevail;  that  the  words 
"liberty  and  justice  for  all"  were  more 
than  just  rhetoric;  that  our  Nation's 
Government  and  private  institutions 
would  respond  to  patient,  reasoned  ar- 
guments and  forthright  but  tactful 
pressure.  He  believed  in  working 
through  channels.  He  believed— as 
much  as  any  Member  of  this  body— in 
the  legislative  process,  in  the  judici- 
ary, in  the  Presidency.  He  believed 
that  the  wheels  of  justice  would  turn, 
that  justice  would  be  done,  even  when 
all  the  historical  evidence  suggested 
otherwise. 

It  was  faith  such  as  his  which  sus- 
tained    the    civil     rights    movement 
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through  the  difficult  fifties  into  the 
vital  legislative  advances  of  the  sixties. 
Against  all  the  odds,  this  faith  pre- 
vailed. 

Yet.  today  that  great  legacy  is  en- 
dangered. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  for  which  he 
labored  so  diligently  in  1965.  is  being 
questioned  and  even  attacked  just  as 
its  impact  is  starting  to  be  felt.  The 
economic  and  social  achievements  of 
the  sixties  have  become  the  target  for 
a  conservative  backlash  in  the  eight- 
ies. 

In  such  an  era,  we  cannot  pay  our 
respects  to  Roy  Wilkins  with  words 
alone. 

Roy  Wilkins  gave  this  Nation  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  He  served,  not 
just  black  people,  but  all  Americans 
who  care  about  social  justice.  He  pur- 
sued a  noble,  but  simple  objective— to 
make  the  words  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Constitution  ring  true.  His  ac- 
complishments may  have  been  re- 
markable. But  his  goals  and  ideals 
were  composed  of  the  simple  truths 
which  make  our  Nation  great. 

For  those  who  believe  in  those  goals 
the  time  for  faith  alone  is  clearly  past. 
We  can  pay  our  respects,  to  the 
memory  of  Roy  Wilkins.  by  working 
for  the  future  betterment  of  our 
Nation  and  all  its  people;  by  working 
to  revive  and  sustain  the  movement 
for  social  justice  to  which  he  gave 
every  ounce  of  his  intelligence,  his 
commitment,  and  his  faith. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
scarcely  give  words  to  the  sorrow  I  felt 
when  I  learned  that  my  dear  and  long- 
time friend.  Roy  Wilkins,  had  djed. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  face  the  reality 
that  his  voice,  so  eloquent  in  his  half- 
century  struggle  for  equality  and  jus- 
tice, is  now  silent.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
accept  that  this  indomitable  maui.  who 
for  46  years  was  a  propelling  yet 
steadying  force  within  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  is  no  longer  here  to 
counsel  us,  to  inspire  us.  as  he  always 
did  in  his  relentless  quest  for  full  citi- 
zenship for  all  who  suffer  racial  preju- 
dice. 

During  his  long  years  as  head  of  the 
NAACP  he  was  a  thoughtful,  stable, 
effective  leader.  He  was  the  chief  ar- 
chitect of  the  legal  strategy  that  re- 
sulted in  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  declared  so-called  separate 
but  equal  public  schools  unconstitu- 
tional. His  role  was  inestimable  in  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  NAACP 
chose  to  fight  the  battles  for  justice 
and  against  bigotry  in  the  Congress 
and  the  courts.  Roy  Wilkins  followed 
this  course  of  working  within  the  law. 
within  the  system,  even  during  the 
years  when  less  patient  civil  rights 
leaders  coimseled  a  more  militant  ap- 
proach, because  he  believed  his  tactics 
the  correct  one  to  achieve  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities. 


But  early  in  his  career,  and  in  subse- 
quent years,  Roy  Wilkins  proved  his 
willingness  to  take  his  cause  to  the 
streets  when  he  thought  this  would 
help  break  down  the  barriers  to  his 
goals.  As  early  as  1934.  He  was  arrest- 
ed in  a  demonstration  in  support  of 
antilynching  laws.  He  was  among  the 
leaders  of  the  later  civil  rights 
marches  in  Washington,  in  Selma,  in 
Montgomery,  in  Memphis,  and  in 
other  cities. 

In  the  words  of  his  nephew.  Roger 
Wilkins,  Roy  loved  above  all  to  com- 
pose "elegant  statements  and  send 
them  or  take  them  out  to  do  the  battle 
for  justice  to  which  his  life  was  com- 
mitted." 

Roger  Wilkins  wrote  at  the  death  of 
his  uncle: 

He  did  other  things  in  the  movement  of 
course.  He  marched  In  demonstrations,  he 
orchestrated  the  March  on  Washington  in 
1963.  He  met  in  rooms  from  battered  shacks 
in  Alabama  to  the  Oval  Office  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  help  shape  strategies  to 
secure  more  justice  for  all  Americans. 

But  it  was  the  word  he  loved  and  used 
with  joy  and  power  in  his  life's  fight. 

Although  Roy  Wilkins  is  now  dead, 
his  lifelong  dedication  to  freedom  and 
equality  will  remain  a  bright  and  last- 
ing beacon  for  us  all  in  the  continuing 
struggle  for  justice  for  all. 

Roy  Wilkins  retired  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP  in  1977.  During 
his  tenure  the  membership  of  that  or- 
ganization had  grown  from  25,000  in 
1931  to  more  than  400,000. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
He  promised,  "As  long  as  there  is 
breath  in  my  body.  I  shall  be  with  you 
in  this  fight." 

That  breath  is  now  stilled,  but  his 
promise  will  last  beyond  his  life.  The 
values,  the  courage,  the  fervor,  the  el- 
egant statements  of  Roy  Wilkins  will 
endure. 

He  will  remain  with  us  in  the  fight 
that  does,  indeed,  still  lie  ahead.* 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  AoDABBO),  for  taking  this  special 
order  so  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  pay  tribute  to  one  of  this  Nation's 
greatest  leaders— Mr.  Roy  Wilkins.  As 
all  of  my  colleagues  know,  Roy  Wil- 
kins, the  former  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  died  on 
September  8,  1981.  at  the  age  of  80. 

The  fact  that  Members  of  this  body 
are  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  civil  rights  leader  is  in  itself 
a  testimonial  to  the  principles  and 
civil  rights  victories  of  Roy  Wilkins. 
He  believed  and  fought  for  the  princi- 
ple that  all  men.  regardless  of  their 
skin  color  or  economic  status,  had  the 
same  rights  and  by  law  should  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  pursue  the 
American  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Wilkins  worked  ev- 
eryday of  his  life  for  these  convictions 
in  his  own  effective  methodical  style. 
It  was  his  perseverance  which  paved 
the  way  for  blacks  in  this  Nation  to 
rise  above  the  throes  of  injustice  and 


discrimination  and  simultaneously  ele- 
vate the  sense  of  morality  and  justice 
in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Roy  Wilkins'  accom- 
plishment in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
were  unmatched.  His  ingenuity  as  a 
master  strategist  for  civil  rights  legis- 
lation is  something  we  all  can  be 
thankful  for. 

In  my  mind.  Roy  Wilkins  was  and 
will  always  be  regarded  as  the  positive 
catalyst  and  one  of  the  first  architects 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  He  was, 
at  the  same  time,  the  eloquent  voice 
for  change  and  the  voice  of  rationality 
in  that  struggle  for  change. 

We  will  sorely  miss  Roy  Wilkins'  wit 
and  his  tenacity  for  getting  the  job 
done  in  terms  of  righting  the  wrongs 
of  this  Nation  with  regards  to  blacks 
and  the  pour.  He  leaves  us  a  strong 
legacy  of  love,  determination,  and  jus- 
tice that  every  Member  of  this  body 
and  this  Nation  can  take  pride  in. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ac- 
knowledging the  death  of  one  of  our 
greatest  citizens:  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins.  Al- 
though the  physical  presence  of  Roy 
Wilkins  is  no  longer  with  us,  the  move- 
ment that  he  nurtured  will  live  on. 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  paying 
tribute  to  Roy  Wilkins,  who  passed 
away  September  8,  1981,  at  the  age  of 
80. 

As  a  leader  of  the  NAACP  for  42 
years  and  its  executive  director  for  22 
years,  Roy  Wilkins  helped  shape  the 
course  of  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

Though  Mr.  Wilkins'  work  was.  for 
the  most  part,  behind  the  scenes,  his 
determination  and  conviction  provided 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Indeed,  as  a  man  who 
could  fight  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  hungry,  Roy  Wilkins  was  unsur- 
passed. 

His  life  and  his  work  should  serve  as 
an  example  to  us  all.  Roy  Wilkins  de- 
serves the  highest  acclaim  from  all 
freedom-loving  Americans  who,  in 
many  ways,  owe  their  cherished  rights 
and  liberties  to  this  dedicated,  giving 
man. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  greatly.* 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Roy  Wilkins,  a 
man  who  championed  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities in  this  country.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  civil  rights  movement  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  While  his  ef- 
forts may  have  been  matched  by  other 
civil  rights  leaders,  black  achievements 
over  the  past  50  years  surely  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  his 
help. 

During  a  time  when  militancy  often 
became  the  preferred  strategy.  Roy 
Wilkins'  was  the  voice  of  reason— the 
man  who  preferred  to  work  within  the 
system  to  correct  its  deficiencies 
rather  than  destroying  it  entirely.  Roy 
Wilkins  knew  the  system  could  be 
used  to  the  advantage  of  blacks.  He 
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was  the  architect  of  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  ruling  striking  down  the  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  doctrine— a  victory 
over  a  system  that  had  so  often  failed 
his  race. 

Wilkins  steered  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  through  its  years  of  great- 
est achievement.  He  was  both  strate- 
gist and  architect  during  those  years. 
But  his  greatest  contribution  was  to 
the  individual  black  man  and  woman. 
Roy  Wilkins  had  no  apologies  for  his 
color,  and  knew  no  limits  to  his  poten- 
tial. His  inspiration  taught  young 
blacks  to  see  themselves  as  people, 
rather  than  products  of  a  system.  For 
this  contribution,  he  will  be  badly 
missed  by  everyone  who  profited  from 
his  efforts.* 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  our  Nation  was  shocked  and 
deeply  grieved  by  the  news  that  Roy 
Wilkins,  leader  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  and  an  activist  in  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  for  more  than  50 
years,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  80  in 
New  York  City. 

Prom  1931,  when  Wilkins  joined  the 
NAACP  until  1977.  when  he  retired  as 
executive  director  after  22  years  in 
that  post.  Mr.  Wilkins  and  the  NAACP 
were  one.  He  guided  the  NAACP.  the 
Nation's  largest  and  oldest  civil  rights 
group,  through  its  time  of  greatest 
growth  and  prestige.  During  his 
tenure  as  a  top  official,  membership 
rose  from  approximately  25.000  in 
1931  to  more  than  400.000  in  July 
1977.  The  number  of  branches  of  the 
NAACP  also  rose  from  690  in  1931  to 
approximately  1.700  in  1977. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  the  chief  planner 
of  the  legal  battle  that  resulted  in  the 
1954  Supreme  Court,  decision  outlaw- 
ing "separate  but  equal"  public 
schools.  This  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  civil  rights  gains  of  the  1960's. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  a  better  life  for  blacks 
throughout  this  Nation,  most  promi- 
nently in  the  fields  of  education,  em- 
ployment and  housing. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  an  inspiration  to 
countless  people  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  young  people  through- 
out the  world.  He  left  behind  a  legacy 
of  achievement,  of  cooperation  and  of 
progress. 

On  the  death  of  Wilkins,  mourners 
throughout  the  world  expressed  their 
sorrow  and  praised  not  only  what  he 
did  in  his  life,  but  the  way  he  did  it 
and  what  he  stood  for. 

Although  Roy  Wilkins  will  no  longer 
be  with  us.  the  accomplishments  of  his 
life  will  continue  on.# 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  might 
all  hope  that  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
80.  we  could  look  back  upon  a  life  of 
great  accomplishment  that  earned  the 
respect  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Roy  Wilkins  attained  that  marvelous 
level  of  success;  he  even  looked  for- 
ward to  greater  triumphs  for  the  cause 


he  led,  and  he  had  the  respect  of  all  of 
us. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  such  a  great  man.  Per- 
haps we  should  instead  be  giving 
thanks  to  God  that  he  was  among  us 
and  achieved  good  things. 

As  executive  director  of  the  NAACP, 
Mr.  Wilkins  worked  to  achieve  social 
justice  by  using  the  courts  and  the  leg- 
islative process  in  our  great  constitu- 
tional system  of  Government,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the 
people. 

Much  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  fighting  racial  discrimination  can  be 
credited  to  his  noble  work.  We  as  a 
people  owe  much  to  his  labors,  the 
fruits  of  which  we  will  be  seeing  long 
into  the  future. 

We  Americans  are  one  people,  and 
he  always  reminded  us  of  it.» 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  man, 
Mr.  Roy  Wilkins.  Roy  Wilkins,  who 
was  the  grandson  of  a  slave,  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  main  moving 
forces  behind  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  who  served  as  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  NAACP  for  22 
years,  truly  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  social  justice.  Fighting  for 
civil  rights  has  never  been  an  easy 
business,  but  Roy  Wilkins  literally 
risked  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
goal.  He  led  the  drive  to  enact  anti- 
lynching laws  in  the  1930's,  and  he 
was  a  leader  of  the  NAACP  when  that 
organization  won  the  landmark  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

As  a  close  friend  and  trusted  adviser 
of  President  Johnson,  Roy  Wilkins 
was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  our 
most  important  civil  rights  laws.  His 
quiet  style  and  effective  coalition 
building  was  crucial  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Because  of  Roy  Wilkins  great  strides 
have  been  made  toward  guaranteeing 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans,  but  the 
fight  is  far  from  over.  In  these  times, 
when  apathy  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  we  can  be  thankful  that  we 
have  the  memory  of  Roy  Wilkins  to 
look  to  for  inspiration.  Whenever  we 
are  feeling  too  tired,  or  too  busy,  or 
just  to  lazy  to  speak  out  against  injus- 
tice we  should  all  remember  Roy  Wil- 
kins and  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
fight  for  equality.* 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Roy  Wilkins  was  a 
great  American.  He  could  have  sought 
material  wealth,  but  he  aimed  for  the 
stars.  His  quest  was  to  breathe  life 
into  the  American  dream. 

Roy  Wilkins  will  be  remembered 
with  other  great  leaders  like  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Luther  Youngdahl.  He 
shared  their  goals  and  visions,  and 
they  shared  his.  He  contributed  to 
their  greatness  as  much  as  they  con- 
tributed to  his.  It  was  really  as  a  result 
of  their  mutual  respect  and  support 
for  each  other  that  we  were  able  to 


achieve  the  remarkable  social  progress 
we  did. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins' close  ties  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.  But 
our  feelings  about  him  and  our  respect 
for  what  he  did  transcend  the  local  in- 
terest. 

Many  people  in  St.  Paul  knew  Roy 
Wilkins  personally.  I  did  not.  I  only 
knew  him  through  his  ideas  and  his 
beliefs.  His  legacy  of  hard  work,  com- 
mitment and  determination  became 
his  hallmark.  It  is  a  hallmark  which 
can  be  built  upon  by  those  who  contin- 
ue his  work  to  improve  the  lives  of  all 
Americans,  black  and  white,  red  and 
yellow. 

In  labor,  they  say  that  Roy  Wilkins 
had  a  "working  man's  scholarship." 
That  means  that  he  worked  40.  50,  and 
60  hours  a  week.  Roy  Wilkins  worked 
hard  to  gain  his  skills  and  know-how. 
He  may  have  been  a  genius,  but  more 
likely  it  was  95-percent  determination 
that  enabled  him  to  achieve  such  a 
long  list  of  successes  and  lay  such  a 
strong  foundation  for  our  civil  rights 
programs. 

If  Roy  Wilkins  is  known  for  his  de- 
termination, he  is  also  known  for  his 
unselfishness.  What  he  gained  from 
his  education,  he  turned  back  to  the 
community  by  using  his  knowledge 
and  skills  to  help  better  his  neighbor- 
hood, his  city,  his  country.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  a  man  of  humanity  is 
one  who,  in  seeking  to  establish  him- 
self, finds  a  foothold  for  others,  and 
who,  desiring  attainment  for  himself, 
helps  others  to  attain.  Roy  Wilkins 
was  a  man  of  humanity  and  a  man  of 
humility. 

We  should  cherish  the  lessons  and 
examples  of  Roy  Wilkins'  life.  He  was 
a  role  model  not  just  for  black  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  all  Americans  who  care 
about  people  and  social  justice. 

Roy  Wilkins  will  be  greatly  missed.* 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  condolences 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins. 

Mr.  Wilkins.  elder  statesman  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  was  bom  in  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  in  1901.  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
worked  for  the  Kansas  City  Call  news- 
paper before  joining  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  (NAACP)  in  1931.  He 
spent  46  years  of  his  life  with  the 
NAACP  where  he  rose  from  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  secretary  to  executive 
director. 

The  life  of  Roy  Wilkins  reflects  a 
record  of  persistent  battling  for  the 
underprivileged  and  black  Americans 
in  our  Nation.  His  commitment  and 
determination  to  right  wrongs  in  our 
society  were  unrelenting.  For  over  46 
years,  he  was  the  moral  conscience  of 
this  country.  He  was  unwavering  in  his 
determination  to  use  all  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means  at  his  disposal  to 
help  black  Americans  achieve  the 
right  of  full  citizenship  and  total 
equality    of    opportunity    within    the 
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democratic  framework  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Wilkins  seemed  happiest  when 
he  was  about  the  business  of  correct- 
ing socioeconomic  and  racial  inequities 
and  advocating  human  possibilities  for 
blacks  and  those  who  were  historically 
excluded  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  He  was  untiring  in 
working  to  help  direct  the  fight  for 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for 
blacks. 

He  stood  as  a  monument  of  integri- 
ty, perseverance,  and  fidelity  to  social 
justice  and  a  belief  in  the  improvabll- 
ity  of  all  mankind.  Mr.  Wilkins  leaves 
behind  a  distinguished  legacy  of  out- 
standing achievements  and  contribu- 
tions which  are  luminescent  examples 
of  personal  courage,  and  steadfast 
moral  conviction  which  will  shine  for- 
ever as  a  beacon  of  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance for  all  of  us  who  follow  the  path 
of  struggle  in  pursuit  of  lasting  justice 
for  all. 

Among  his  many  awards  and 
achievements,  Mr.  Wilkins  won  the 
Spingarn  Medal  in  1964  for  his  work  in 
civil  rights. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons. He  was  proud  of  his  heritage,  riv- 
eted to  the  cause  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, bold  in  his  pursuit  of  social  jus- 
tice, and  a  proud  black  spartan  who 
was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to 
achieve  a  just  society. 

The  legacy  of  Roy  Wilkins  will 
remain  with  us  eternally  for  the  work 
he  accomplished.  To  his  dear  wife, 
Minnie,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy. 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  effective  civil 
rights  leaders  in  our  Nation's  history- 
Roy  Wilkins,  former  executive  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 

Roy  Wilkins  guided  and  shaped  the 
growth  of  the  NAACP,  in  which  he 
served  from  1931  until  his  retirement 
in  1977. 

He  was  a  key  organizer  of  the  March 
on  Washington  in  August  1963,  when 
250,000  people  came  to  Washington  in 
the  cause  of  civil  rights,  justice,  and 
equality. 

In  his  quiet,  efficient  way,  Roy  Wil- 
kins worked  within  the  system,  teach- 
ing, organizing,  inspiring— and  winning 
victory  after  victory  in  the  struggle  to 
enable  black  Americans  to  participate 
fully  in  American  society. 

When  he  retired  from  the  executive 
directorship  of  the  NAACP,  all  of  the 
battles  had  not  yet  been  won.  But,  as  a 
result  of  his  courageous  and  ceaseless 
efforts  over  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  principle  of  racial  equality  is 
firmly  rooted  in  our  laws  and  daily 
life. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  a  man  of  eloquence, 
modesty,  and  grace;  an  enduring,  in- 
spirational leader  whose  every  action 
was  motivated  by  love,  by  compassion, 
and  by  a  passionate  opposition  to  in- 
justice. 


•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  a  leading  pioneer 
in  our  Nation's  civil  rights  move- 
ment—Roy Wilkins.  While  I  deeply 
regret  his  death  at  the  age  of  80,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  salute 
his  life. 

A  Mississippi  slave's  grandson,  Roy 
Wilkins  knew  poverty  at  an  early  age 
and  soon  discovered  prejudice.  He  tol- 
erated neither.  Instead,  his  unsur- 
passed strength  and  determination  al- 
lowed him  to  climb  out  of  the  ghetto, 
obtain  a  college  education,  and  become 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  respected 
and  effective  civil  rights  leaders. 

As  a  leader  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  for  46  years,  he 
played  a  major  role  in  the  enactment 
of  antilynching  laws  in  the  1930's;  ob- 
taining the  1954  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, which  reversed  radial  segregation 
policies  in  the  United  States:  organiz- 
ing the  1963  civil  rights  march  on 
Washington;  and  enacting  the  land- 
mark 1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

His  methods,  while  sometimes  less 
than  dynamic,  were  always  effective. 
His  patience  and  ability  to  work 
within  the  system  allowed  Mr.  Wilkins 
to  succeed  where  others  had  failed. 
For  this,  all  Americans,  no  matter 
what  creed  or  color,  can  be  thankful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Wilkins  spent  a 
lifetime  helping  to  rid  this  Nation  of 
racial  injustice.  As  a  direct  result. 
America  is  a  better  place  to  live.  But— 
as  I  am  sure  Roy  Wilkins  would  want 
us  to  recognize— no  matter  how  far  we 
have  come,  the  journey  is  still  far 
from  over.  His  life  was  spent  laying 
the  foundation  for  justice  and  equali- 
ty; I  am  hopeful  his  memory  will  pro- 
vide the  inspiration  for  others  to  com- 
plete the  task.* 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  great  civil  rights  leader  and  a 
great  American.  Roy  Wilkins. 

For  half  a  century.  Wilkins  fought 
to  improve  the  lives  of  black  people  by 
guaranteeing  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights.  He  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  every  major  civil  rights  ad- 
vancement since  the  1930's  when  he 
helped  establish  State  antilynching 
laws.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  his- 
toric 1954  Surpeme  Court  decision 
which  overturned  the  doctrine  of  "sep- 
arate but  equal."  paving  the  way  for 
school  desegregation.  He  worked  to 
pass  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957. 
1960,  and  1964,  as  well  as  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

As  an  executive  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  Wilkins  led  the  group 
from  a  membership  of  25,000  in  1931 
to  a  broad-based  organization  of 
500.000  in  1977.  From  1955.  he  served 
as  executive  director. 

Wilkins  was  a  man  of  courage  who 
was  unafraid  to  fight  for  the  rights  of 
black  people.  He  risked  his  life  by  in- 
vestigating  poor  conditions  of   black 


workers  rebuilding  levees  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  1931.  He  was  arrested 
several  times  for  participating  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations.  He  was  always 
outspoken,  ready  to  condemn  any 
leader— black  or  white— who  opposed 
the  concept  of  equality  of  all  peoples. 

Yet  Wilkins  preferred  negotiation  to 
confrontation.  His  eloquence,  quiet- 
ness, and  powers  of  persuasion  gave 
him  a  special  effectiveness  in  dealing 
within  the  political  and  legal  system. 
He  was  a  statesman  of  the  first  order. 

Roy  Wilkins  dedicated  his  life  to  jus- 
tice and  equality.  Let  us  always  keep 
his  memory  alive  by  continuing  his  un- 
finished work.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  September  8  America  lost  a  great 
leader.  Roy  Wilkins,  the  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  NAACP.  During 
most  of  his  80  years  amongst  us.  Roy 
Wilkins  contributed  tremendously 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
all  Americans,  by  dedicating  himself 
to  combating  racial  prejudice. 

As  a  youth,  following  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Wilkins  worked  for  Chester  A.  Frank- 
lin's Kansas  City  Call,  a  Negro  news- 
weekly  which  shortly  made  him  its 
managing  editor.  However,  Wilkins 
was  not  satisfied  with  taking  the  non- 
activist  position  of  merely  covering  the 
news.  He  continually  urged  the  paper's 
readers  to  vote  and  assert  their  rights. 
It  is  believed  that  this  stance  contrib- 
uted to  the  defeat  of  Senator  Henry  J. 
Allen,  a  man  Wilkins  referred  to  as  "a 
militant  racist." 

These  activities  brought  Wilkins  to 
the  attention  of  Walter  White,  then 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP. 
White  brought  Wilkins  into  that  orga- 
nization, where  Wilkins  would  remain 
for  over  40  years.  During  Wilkins 
years  with  the  NAACP,  its  member- 
ship grew  from  25,000  in  1931  to  over 
400,000  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
in  1977.  In  the  thirties,  when  there 
were  over  30  lynchings  annually.  Wil- 
kins led  the  fight  to  stop  them.  He  or- 
ganized picketing  of  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Homer  G.  Cummings'  office, 
after  the  latter's  failure  to  place 
lynching  on  the  national  crime 
agenda.  In  later  years,  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  NAACP,  Wilkins  master- 
minded the  legal  assault  against  segre- 
gation which  culminated  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Brown 
against  the  Board  of  Education.  After- 
ward, Wilkins  formed  a  friendship 
with  President  Johnson  and  helped 
him  develop  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Throughout  his  life,  Roy  Wilkins  re- 
mained a  man  of  consistency,  integrity 
and  honesty  who  worked  within  the 
law  to  obtain  his  people's  rights.  In  his 
own  words,  Roy  Wilkins  believed  that 
the  Negro- 
Has  to  parlay  what  actual  power  he  has 
along  with  the  goodwill  of  the  white  majori- 
ty. .  .  He  must  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  American  public. 
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However,  he  never  believed  that 
blacks  had  to  docily  accept  the  status 
quo.  Wilkins  also  said: 

We  must  condemn  the  propaganda  that 
Negro   citizens    must     'earn"    their    rights 
through  good  behavior;  ...  No  American  is 
required  to  earn  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  His 
human  rights  come  from  God  and  his  citi- 
zenship rights  come  from  the  Constitution. 
All  his  life,  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  cru- 
sader for  justice  condemning  oppres- 
sion without  exception,  be  it  a  dictator 
like  Idi  Amin  abroad  or  Jim  Crow  laws 
at  home.  Always,  he  maintained  his  in- 
tegrity by  working  within  the  law  and 
reshaping  it  into  a  more  just  instru- 
ment than  when  he  started.  I  was  for- 
tunate to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  this  great  man,  and  I  believe  we 
might  best  honor  him  by  continuing 
the  work  that  still  remains  unfinished 
to  insure  equality  for  all  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  sadness  at  the 
death  of  NAACP  leader  Roy  Wilkins, 
and  also  to  express  my  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Wilkins  led  the  NAACP  through 
times  of  considerable  turmoil  in  this 
country;  yet  he  always  maintained  a 
cool,  calm,  and  reasoned  approach  to 
the  issue  of  civil  rights.  His  attitude 
toward  equality  for  black  Americans 
was  one  of  peaceful  protest  and 
change  wrought  through  the  legisla- 
tive process.  He  believed  in  the  system, 
and  he  used  ii  successfully  in  efforts 
to  desegregate  the  classroom,  to 
achieve  voting  rights,  fair  housing, 
and  employment  opportunities.  Mr. 
Wilkins  was  the  driving  force  behind 
such  landmark  civil  rights  policy  as 
the  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
Supreme  Court  decision.  His  ability  to 
absorb  and  articulate  the  issues  of 
concern  to  black  Americans  won  him 
the  unqualified  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Presidents,  the  Congress,  and 
his  fellow  Americans. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  ob- 
serve Mr.  Wilkins'  death.  Eighty-one 
years  ago.  the  poet  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar  said  that  black  life  in  America 
was  a  promise  and  not  a  fulfillment. 
Roy  Wilkins  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution toward  that  fulfillment,  but 
the  battle— as  he  himself  recognized— 
is  yet  to  be  won.  We  have  an  unful- 
filled agenda  for  many  minorities  in 
our  society.  Let  us  not  permit  progress 
to  wane  on  the  issues  to  which  Mr. 
Wilkins  committed  his  life:  voting 
rights,  housing,  employment  opportu- 
nities, health,  and  education.  I  pay 
homage  to  this  great  man  and  thank 
him  for  his  good  work  on  behalf  of  all 
the  races  in  this  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Addabbo.  for  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  truly  great  American. 
Roy  Wilkins. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  a  fighter,  a  leader 
for  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  just— 
the  civil  rights  of  black  Americans.  His 
struggle  was  not  an  easy  one.  He  ab- 


horred the  Jim  Crow  and  IjTiching 
laws  accepted  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  earlier  in  this  century,  and 
was  a  key  instigator  in  eliminating 
these  atrocities.  He  was  harassed,  ridi- 
culed, and  even  arrested  for  his  civil 
rights  activities.  These  obstacles,  too, 
were  eventually  overcome. 

There   are   many   ways   to   fight   a 
battle.  Roy  Wilkins'  way  was  to  work 
within   the   law.   with   political,   reli- 
gious,   and    community    leaders;    to 
gradually,  yet  effectively,  change  the 
system  which  had  previously  seemed 
immovable.    He    chose    his    weapons 
carefully;  he  could  not  condone  the 
use  of  violence,  destruction,  hatred,  or 
bitterness.  His  weapons  were  words- 
strong,  persuasive  words— and  the  use 
of  legislation  and  the  courts  to  help 
secure  the  victories  which  he  fought 
so  diligently  to  gain.  He  once  said,  "No 
American    is    required    to     earn'    his 
rights  as  a  citizen.  His  rights  come 
from  God  and  his  citizenship  rights 
come  from  the  Constitution."  Firm  in 
this    conviction,    his    messages    were 
transferred  into  major  successes— the 
1963  march  on  Washington,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  depended  on  his  honesty, 
faith,  and  judgment  in  helping  formu- 
late many  of  these  policies. 

While  we  shall  all  miss  Roy  Wilkins. 
we  must  consider  ourselves  fortunate 
to  have  known  and  benefited  from  this 
maui  and  his  honorable  cause.  As  the 
late  columnist  Walter  Lippmann  so  ac- 
curately stated. 

The  final  test  of  a  leader  is  that  he  leaves 
behind  him  in  other  men  the  conviction  and 
the  will  to  carry  on  .  .  .  The  genius  of  a 
good  leader  is  to  leave  behind  him  a  situa- 
tion which  commonsense,  without  the  grace 
of  genius,  can  deal  with  effectively. 

Let  us  work  together,  with  the  same 
conviction  and  good  sense  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins, to  achieve  what  must  remain  one 
of  our  highest  national  goals— the  true 
equality  of  all  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  loss  to  our  country  that 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Roy  Wilkins.  His  greatness 
came  out  of  an  ability  to  inspire 
people  and  achieve  purpose— the  pur- 
pose of  progressive  social  change. 

Mr.  Wilkins  will  be  remembered  as 
the  last  of  a  generation  of  civil  rights 
leaders  whose  work  began  when  Amer- 
ican society  was  still  rigidly  segregated 
by  law  and  lynching  was  a  regular  oc- 
currence. Roy  Wilkins  was  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  for  a  half-century,  and  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to 
achieve  for  black  Americans— and  thus 
for  all  people  of  color— the  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  gains  which  have 
been  reached  today  and  for  which  the 
effort  continues  on  behalf  of  those  yet 
to  achieve  equality.  Roy  Wilkins  also 
sought  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  justice 
established  by  the  Founding  Fathers 


in   the   Declaration   of   Independence 
and  the  Constitution. 

A  pillar  of  intellectual  and  moral 
strength,  the  message  of  his  life  and 
work  endures  and  will  have  an  impact 
on  future  generations.  His  goal  was 
clear:  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  laws 
of  the  Nation.  Many  goals  of  this 
battle  for  equality  have  been  achieved, 
and  Roy  Wilkins.  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  this  valiant  fight,  has  instilled 
in  all  of  us  the  determination  to  never 
give  up  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
freedom.* 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can flags  have  flown  at  half-mast 
throughout  the  world— at  every  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  military  post,  on  U.S. 
naval  vessels  steaming  across  the 
oceans,  and  whenever  our  national 
ensign  is  displayed.  To  those  around 
the  globe  asking  Americans  why  our 
flag  was  at  half-mast,  the  answer  must 
have  been  near  unbelievable.  The  flags 
of  the  United  States  were  dipped  in 
mourning  for  a  former  redcap,  dining 
car  waiter,  and  black  journalist  who 
became  one  of  the  most  influential 
Americans  of  this  century. 

Roy  Wilkins  went  from  doing  under- 
cover work  with  Thurgood  Marshall, 
in  documenting  the  massive  abuse  of 
blacks  in  our  society,  to  guiding  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  managing  and  coordi- 
nating legislative  and  judicial  efforts 
which  vastly  expanded  the  rights  and 
social  and  economic  opportunities  of 
colored  people  of  every  color. 

One  can  just  imagine  the  reaction  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world,  less 
blessed  with  freedom  than  we  are, 
that  a  member  of  a  repressed  minority 
would  achieve  such  a  reputation  that 
the  American  Nation  would  bow  its 
collective  head  in  sorrow  at  his  death 
but  gratitude  for  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  achievements  of 
Roy  Wilkins  are  a  legacy  which  will 
sustain  us  and  our  continuing  efforts 
to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  to 
all  Americans.  His  successful  efforts  to 
eradicate  lynching  from  the  American 
scene,  his  quiet  but  effective  leader- 
ship in  opening  America's  schools  to 
every  child,  his  day-by-day  work  with 
President  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  in  securing  passage  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965— all  are  shining  trib- 
utes to  a  man  of  humble  stubborn- 
ness and  persistent  dedication  to  ideals 
of  freedom  and  equality  which  identi- 
fy the  just  society  toward  which 
America  must  continue  to  strive. 

From  1931  until  his  death  Roy  Wil- 
kins not  only  provided  the  intellectual 
and  legislative  leadership  for  the  civil 
rights  movement,  he  also  led  the  way 
in  many  marches  and  peaceful  demon- 
strations which  focused  the  attention 
of  America's  conscience  on  the  needs 
and  rights  of  all  minorities. 

The  1963  Washington  march,  in 
which  Dr.  King  spoke  of  a  dream, 
which  must  be  shared  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, was  organized  by  Roy  Wilkins. 
His  wise  determination  that  the  civil 
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rights  movement  would  achieve  truly  strongest  opponents.   He   was  always  the  Supreme  Court,   and  the  White 

lasting  success  by  working  within  the  recognized   as   a   leader   of   the   civil  House. 

legislative   and   judicial   systems   has  rights  movement  and  as  an  expert  on  in  the  1960's  Roy  Wilkins  worked 

been  proven  right.  How  very  different  racial  matters.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  closely  with  Presidents  Kennedy  and 

might  be  relations  between  the  races  Wilkins  was  frequently  consulted  by  Johnson   in   helping   draft   the   Civil 

today  had  the  movement  taken  a  dif-  the  Congress  on  matters  affecting  race  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965 

ferent    direction.    All    Americans,    of  relations.  During    the    turbulent    late    1960's 

whatever  color    owe   Roy   WUkins   a  As  executive  director  of  the  National  when  violence  swept  the  streets  of  our 

debt  of  gratitude  we  can  never  repay.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  urban  centers    Rov  Wilkins  stronelv 

His  quiet  but  firm  leadership  kept  us  Colored  People  for  22  years.  Roy  Wil-  condemned    the    rioting    and    worked 

all  on  a  peaceful  path— a  path  which  kms  established  an  outstanding  record  diligently  as  a  member  of  President 

carefully  took  us  through  a  veritable  of    leadership    and    accomplishment.  Johnsons  National  Advisory  Commis- 

mmefield  of  potentially  explosive  con-  The  civil  rights  movement  has  in  Roy  sion  on  Civil  Disorders  to  quell  those 

frontations-confrontations         which  WUkins'  memory  a  powerful  symbol  of  disturbances.    His    greatest    fear   was 

could  very  well  have  mstitutionalized  courage,  personal  dedication,  and  com-  that  the  flareups  would  lead  to  two  so 

strife  as  the  only  means  of  communi-  passion.  This  symbol  will  surely  guide  cieties  in  America;  one  black  and  one 

cation.  the  civil  rights  movement  to  further  white 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fitting  that  progress  on  the  road  to  justice.*  Roy  wilkins  was  condemned  at  that 

the  words  which  best  describe  the  life.  •  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  time    by    Svlral    blaS  Santi  !s 

death,  and  legacy  of  Roy  Wilkins  be  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  well-de-  Sg  2^"UncTe  km  "  BuT™^^ 

his  own:  "The  heritage  of  a  man  of  served  salute  to  the  late  Roy  Wilkins.  Sd^*«  nrpiLT^^;nm  thll^i  i^«,,.!c 

peace  will  endure  and  shine  into  the  who   perhaps   more    than   any   other  an??oM.nnPriTorkin^^ntn  htf.^^^ 

darkness  of  this  world."  So  while  we  man    represented    the    era    of    great  Hpfth   fn  rnl7n/.  hf^^w  tnlt Th 

do  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow,  we  also  progress  for  the  black  people  of  our  S  hopes  ?or  the' fJSre  lav  fn  wSrT 

bow  them  in  gratitude  for  the  life  of  Nation.  .-.ff  Jl^Hii  \^J'^    n            ■.^    . 

this  man  of  peace-a  man  whose  life  Roy  WUkins  was  a  man  of  vision  ?,!pT«th"r  th«n  «SttJ''''             "''" 

must  continue  to  show  us  our  way  who   embraced   the   philosophy   that  ij    o       i,      «      ,Jr,.  • 

through  the  darkness.*  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  confronta-  ^  ^^-  Speaker.  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  rare 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tion  would  present  the  greatest  oppor-  ^"""f"  ^\^fi  ?f^°^^  devotion  to  his 
was  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death  of  tunity  for  the  advancement  of  his  people  will  both  serve  as  an  inspira- 
Roy  Wilkins.  a  man  who  will  be  re-  people.  "°"  *Pf  standard  for  all  who  will  con- 
membered  as  one  who  shaped  some  of  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  Nation-  ^^        *°'^^  '"  '"^  ye&rs  ahead. 

the  most  important  events  in  the  his-  al  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  ^"^  American  people  have  indeed 

tory  of  the  U.S.  civil  rights  movement.  Colored  People  from  1955  to  1977,  the  '°^'-  *  ^°°^  friend.* 

I  was  in  the  audience  a  few  years  ago  Nation's  oldest  and  largest  civil  rights  •  ^^-  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
when  Roy  Wilkins.  then  executive  di-  organization.  Roy  Wilkins  led  the  way  Speaker,  all  Americans  are  saddened 
rector  of  the  National  Association  for  in  the  fight  against  such  heinous  road-  ^^  ^^^  "^e**^^  yesterday  of  civil  rights 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  blocks  to  racial  equality  as  the  poll  'eader  Roy  Wilkins. 
came  to  Toledo  to  speak.  I  remember  tax,  segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces.  ^°y  Wilkins  was  a  quiet,  but  persist- 
him  as  a  forceful  and  eloquent  speaker  public  accommodations,  and  schools.  ^"^  msLn.  Some  would  even  character- 
who  inspired  confidence  in  his  leader-  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  greatest  '^e  him  as  stubborn.  Yet.  he  was  one 
ship.  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  man  who  legacy  that  Roy  Wilkins  left  for  his  °^  '^e  most  effective  leaders  of  the 
would  get  things  done.  He  didn't  talk  people  and  all  freedom-loving  Ameri-  civil  rights  movement— a  leader  who. 
about  "what  if"— he  preferred  accom-  cans  was  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  re-  using  his  great  skill,  was  able  to  trans- 
plishment  to  rhetroic.  versal  in  1954  of  the  Brown  against  la^-e  the  frustration  and  turbulence  of 
Roy  Wilkins  was  a  leader  in  the  true  Board  of  Education  decision,  which  the  streets  into  visions  of  the  future 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  deeply  de-  had  made  "separate  but  equal"  the  that  were  comprehensible  to  policy- 
voted  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights,  law  of  the  land.  makers  in  Washington.  His  association 
equal  opportunity,  and  equal  responsi-  Roy  Wilkins  was  a  man  who  deeply  with  officials  in  the  Kennedy  and 
bility  for  all  persons.  At  the  same  time  understood  the  needs  of  the  black  Johnson  administrations  enabled  him 
he  recognized  the  need  to  build  lasting  people  as  they  attempted  to  break  free  to  persuade  reluctant  and  fearful  poli- 
bridges  of  harmony  and  understanding  from  the  bonds  of  segregation.  ticians  that  the  time  was  right  for  leg- 
between  the  races.  Born  in  1901.  he  was  the  grandson  of  islation  to  guarantee  for  the  black 
Roy  Wilkins'  passing  will  be  felt  by  a  slave.  As  a  young  man  he  worked  as  man  and  woman  what  was  an  unalien- 
everyone  who  loves  what  he  stood  a  redcap,  a  dishwasher,  a  train  car  able  right  for  all  the  rest  of  us— equal 
for— a  l)etter  country  for  each  and  waiter,  and  a  clean-up  man  in  a  justice  under  law.  In  a  time  of  lynch 
every  person  in  the  United  States.  We  slaughterhouse.  law  and  Jim  Crow,  Roy  Wilkins  was  a 
are  all  well  served  by  his  accomplish-  Roy  Wilkins  first  became  involved  in  pioneer  whose  trusted  position  and  de- 
ments and  his  ideals.  the  black  movement  as  a  student  at  termined  style  contributed  to  the  pas- 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.*  the  University  of  Minnesota  where  he  sage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre-  witnessed  the  lynching  of  a  black  man.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the 
ciate  this  opportunity  to  join  the  After  graduating,  he  became  manag-  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
Members  of  the  House  in  paying  trib-  ing  editor  of  a  black  newspaper,  the  From  inauspicious  beginnings  as  the 
ute  to  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins  who  died  on  Kansas  City  Call,  and  was  instrumen-  grandson  of  a  Mississippi  slave,  Roy 
Tuesday,  September  8,  1981,  at  the  age  tal  in  calling  attention  to  police  bru-  Wilkins  dedicated  his  life  to  the  pro- 
of 80.  tality  against  blacks  in  that  city.  As  a  tection  of  all  peoples.  As  executive  di- 

Roy  Wilkins  devoted  his  entire  life  result  of  those  efforts,  Roy  Wilkins  rector  of  the  National  Association  for 
to  promoting  racial  equality.  He  was  was  persuaded  by  the  NAACP  Director  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
one  of  the  most  effective  advocates  of  Walter  White  to  become  his  assistant  he  guided  the  organization  through  its 
civil  rights  causes,  and  many  of  the  in  1931.  period  of  greatest  growth,  prestige, 
civil  rights  gains  made  by  black  people  It  was  during  the  1930s  that  Roy  and  accomplishment.  His  role  in  the 
in  this  country  are  directly  attributa-  Wilkins,  as  editor  of  the  NAACP  mag-  historic  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
ble  to  his  efforts.  azine  investigated  and  published  some  cation  Supreme  Court  decision  is  leg- 
Roy  Wilkins  was  internationally  of  the  most  searing  exposes  of  black  endary.  His  role  in  supporting  and  or- 
known  for  his  eloquence,  intelligence,  mistreatment  that  the  American  ganizing  the  1963  March  on  Washing- 
and  diplomatic  manner.  These  and  public  had  ever  seen.  The  results  of  ton.  however,  is  too  often  overlooked, 
other  qualities  made  him  a  dynamic  those  articles  were  earthshaking  with  Yet.  it  was  Roy  Wilkins.  using  his 
leader,   who  won   the  respect  of   his  their  tremors  reaching  the  Congress,  greatest    persuasive    skills,    who    was 
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able  to  translate  the  great  emotion 
present  at  the  March  and  subsequent 
shift  in  public  opinion  into  legislation 
and  legal  rulings  that  benefited  blacks 
and.  as  a  result,  all  Americans. 

Roy  Wilkins  worked  for  equality, 
spoke  for  freedom,  and  marched  for 
justice.  His  quiet  and  unassuming 
manner  masked  his  tremendous  pas- 
sion for  civil  and  human  rights.  While 
his  voice  is  now  stilled,  his  spirit  and 
accomplishments  will  remain  among 
us— encouraging  all  Americans  to 
carry  forward  his  life's  work.* 
*  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  would  like  to  re- 
member today  one  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  our  country  has  been  so  hon- 
ored to  count  as  one  of  its  own. 

This  man  was  not  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry, nor  did  he  help  write  our  glorious 
Constitution.  It  must  be  said  that  he 
worked  all  his  life  to  bring  more  of  our 
constitutional  protections  and  liberties 
home  to  America. 

Roy  Wilkins.  longtime  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NAACP.  who  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Walter  White  in  1955.  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  America. 
He.  among  other  outstanding  contrib- 
utors to  our  public  life  and  cultural 
perceptions,  labored  mightily  to  give 
constructive  form  to  our  modern 
world.  Most  of  us  agree  that  it  is  a  far, 
far  better  world  today  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Roy  Wilkins. 

Although  poverty  still  exists,  dis- 
crepancies are  still  rampant  and  many 
hopes  have  still  not  been  fulfilled,  Roy 
Wilkins'  achievement  in  his  time  as  a 
man  who  led  the  effort  for  better  lives 
stands  undeniable— a  monument  to 
human  courage  and  intelligent  sacri- 
fice for  the  advancement  of  our 
Nation  and  our  people  of  every  color. 
For  all  of  us  benefit  from  a  climate  of 
liberty  as  intended  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  from  the  freedom  of  debate 
and  economic  enterprise  which  en- 
larged our  prosperity  during  the  last 
two  decades. 

Through  marches,  legal  arguments, 
courageous  civil  action  and  always 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  human  decency,  Roy 
Wilkins  insisted  on  the  political,  ethi- 
cal, and  practical  human  equality  of 
black  Americans. 

His  contribution  to  our  cultural 
growth,  our  national  cohesion,  our 
economic  improvement,  our  human 
improvement,  and  our  standing  in  the 
world  was  a  great  and  lasting  gift  he 
gave  to  his  country.* 
*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  in  the  widespread  expressions 
of  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Roy  Wilkins, 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP  from 
1955  to  1977.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  Mr.  Addabbo, 
for  arranging  this  special  order. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  80  years  old  when 
he  died  last  Tuesday  and,  although  we 
grieve  at  his  passing,  we  must  also  cel- 
ebrate a  life  of  such  inspiration  and 
achievement. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  the  grandson  of  a 
Mississippi    slave.    His    parents    were 


both  college  graduates  and  he  grew  up 
in  a  poor  but  integrated  neighborhood 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and,  upon  graduation,  became  the 
editor  of  a  black  weekly  in  Kansas 
City.  It  was  in  Kansas  City  that  Roy 
Wilkins  first  encountered  the  racial 
discrimination  and  grinding  poverty 
that  were  the  lot  of  most  American 
blacks  in  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury. Roy  Wilkins  could  have  turned 
away.  He  could  have  retreated  into  the 
comfort  of  middle-class  life  in  Minne- 
sota. 

But  Wilkins  could  not  do  that.  In  a 
pattern  that  marked  his  entire  life, 
Wilkins  entered  into  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights  and  equality.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  NAACP  and  stayed  with 
that  organization  for  almost  50  years. 
Wilkins  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
struggles  against  the  poll  taxes,  segre- 
gation in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  segre- 
gation in  public  accommodations.  Per- 
haps the  NAACP's  greatest  victory 
was  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
which  overturned  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  in  public  school  sys- 
tems. In  the  1960's  and  1970's.  when 
some  militants  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  called  for  violent  protest. 
Wilkins  continued  to  fight  for  change 
through  peaceful  means.  He  worked 
with  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
on  the  civil  rights  legislation  of  the 
1960's  which  accomplished  so  much 
good  for  all  Americans.  Roy  Wilkins 
cared  less  about  rhetoric  than  accom- 
plishment, less  about  the  fashions  of 
the  moment  than  achieving  long-term 
goals.  Black  separatism  never  appealed 
to  him.  He  always  insisted  that  inte- 
gration, not  separation,  was  the  only 
way. 

At  various  times  in  my  life  and  as  a 
life  member  of  the  NAACP,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Wilkins  on 
several  occasions.  I  was  always  im- 
pressed with  his  modesty,  his  essential 
goodness,  and  his  shrewd  sense  of 
what  was  possible  and  what  was  not.  I 
shall  miss  the  counsel  of  Roy  Wilkins 
and  believe  that  he  will  not  easily  be 
replaced.* 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  to  the 
Record  an  editorial,  written  in  News- 
week magazine,  September  21,  1981. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Roy  Wilkins, 
former  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  the  coming 
days.  His  death  hit  all  members  of  so- 
ciety as  we  remember  him  as  a  life- 
long fighter  for  equal  rights  for 
blacks.  Although  he  is  gone,  his  legacy 
will  never  die.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
this  article  from  Newsweek  magazine 
that  captures  the  essence  of  the  man. 
Roy  Wilkins.  1901-81 
His  grandfather  was  a  slave,  and  his 
father  tended  a  brick  kiln.  He  worked  al 
turns  as  a  redcap,  a  dishwasher,  a  Pullman- 
car  waiter  and  a  cleanup  man  in  a  St.  Paul 
slaughterhouse.  But  since  1931,  when  Roy 


Wilkins  joined  the  staff  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  his  name  has  been  synonymous  with 
the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  civil-rights 
organi7,ation.  His  tenure,  from  1955  to  1977, 
as  the  NAACP's  chief  executive  embraced 
the  era  of  greatest  progress  for  black  Ameri- 
cans. Though  he  lacked  the  magnetism  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  or  the  fire  of  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichael,  he  quietly  made  an  enduring 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  equal  rights, 
embodying  the  will  of  the  majority  of  black 
citizens  to  work  within  the  system.  When  he 
died  last  week  in  New  York  City  of  kidney 
failure,  just  after  his  80th  birthday,  he  left 
behind  a  landscape  of  broken  barriers  and  a 
lifetime  in  the  fight  for  integration— against 
the  recalcitrant  South  and.  later,  against 
the  forces  of  separatism  within  his  own 
race. 

Wilkins  was  most  remarkable  for  his  lon- 
gevity in  the  civil-rights  movement.  When 
the  black  revolution  reached  fever  pitch  in 
the  1960s,  he  had  already  spent  four  dec- 
ades battling  to  make  the  U.S.  legal  system 
work  for  blacks.  Bom  in  1901  in  St.  Louis 
and  raised  by  an  aunt  and  uncle  in  a  poor, 
integrated  section  of  St.  Paul,  he  knew  little 
racial  hatred  in  his  early  life.  But  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  he  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  a  lynching  in  Duluth  and  after 
graduation,  as  managing  editof  of  a  black 
weekly,  the  Kansas  City  Call,  he  experi- 
enced Jim  Crow  firsthand.  His  efforts  on 
the  Call  in  the  1920s  to  halt  police  brutality 
against  blacks  and  to  defeat  segregationist 
politicians  attracted  the  attention  of 
NAACP  director  Walter  White,  who  per- 
suaded Wilkins  to  come  to  New  York  as  his 
assistant  in  1931. 

Crusade:  For  the  NAACP  the  1930s  were 
the  heyday  of  the  anti-lynching  campaign, 
the  Scottsboro  case  and  battles  against  all- 
white  primaries.  Wilkins  ran  the  day-to-day 
operations  and  spearheaded  some  of  the 
NAACP's  famed  exposes.  Dressed  as  a  day 
laborer,  he  infiltrated  Army-run  construc- 
tion projects  in  1932.  and  his  revelations 
that  blacks  were  working  twelve  hour  days 
for  as  little  as  10  cents  an  hour  forced  a 
Congressional  review.  As  editor  of  the 
NAACP  magazine.  The  Crisis,  Wilkins  also 
crusaded  against  poll  taxes  and  segregation 
in  the  armed  forces,  public  accommodations 
and  schools.  Looking  back  on  his  career,  he 
viewed  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  which  over- 
turned the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine,  as 
the  NAACP's  greatest  victory. 

When  the  civil-rights  battle  shifted  to  the 
streets  in  the  1960s,  the  NAACP  and  Wil- 
kins—by  then  iU  director— lost  the  limelight 
to  groups  like  King's  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  and  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality.  The  NAACP  did  participate 
in  the  sit-ins.  boycotts  and  marches  that 
wrenched  the  South  into  compliance  with 
the  law.  Wilkins  liked  to  point  out.  but  usu- 
ally its  role  was  to  provide  bail  and  legal  as- 
sistance to  other  demonstrators.  The  SCLC 
and  Core  •furnish  the  noise, "  Wilkins  said 
in  1963,  while  the  NAACP  'pays  the  bills." 
Wilkins  personally  spent  much  of  the  early 
1960s  working  with  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  on  the  civil-rights  acts  of 
1964  and  1965  and  increasingly,  he  differed 
with  more  visible  black  leaders  who,  to  Wil- 
kins, some  times  seemed  more  interested  in 
protest  than  progress. 

•Jim  Crow':  The  rifts  in  the  civil-rights 
leadership  grew  deeper  when  blacks  in 
Northern  urban  ghettos  rioted  in  the  mid- 
1960s.  Wilkins  understood  the  anger  and.  as 
a  member  of  Johnson's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  drafting  the  tough  language 
in  the  panels  1968  report  that  warned  of 
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the  emergence  of  "two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white. "  But  WUkins  steadfastly  con- 
demned the  violence  and  he  advocated  the 
use  of  Federal  troops,  when  necessary,  to 
contain  it.  He  also  opposed  the  growing 
black  separatist  movement.  The  clamor  for 
all-black  dorms  and  autonomous  black-stud- 
ies departments  on  some  campuses,  he  de- 
clared, were  simply  "another  version  of  Jim 
Crow." 

Militant  black  leaders,  in  turn,  branded 
WUkins  an  Uncle  Tom,  activists  picketed  his 
home  and  a  band  of  revolutionaries  was  ar- 
rested for  plotting  to  assassinate  him. 
Within  the  NAACP  itself,  a  group  known  as 
the  Young  Turks  battled  bitterly  to  steer 
the  organization  toward  a  more  militant 
posture.  But  WUkins  resisted.  He  had  lived 
through  the  back-to-Africa  movement  and 
the  communist  appeal  to  blacks  in  the  early 
1900s.  and  he  still  believed  that  the  best 
hopes  of  blacks  lay  in  working  with  whites 
toward  a  shared  equality. 

Wilklns's  voice  grew  quieter  in  the  1970s, 
though  he  continued  to  press  for  better  op- 
portunities for  blacks  and  assailed  Richard 
Nixon,  Gerald  Ford  and  suddenly  timid  lib- 
erals for  slowing  the  pace  of  desegregation, 
particularly  in  school  busing.  His  final  years 
with  the  NAACP  were  clouded  in  a  dispute 
with  the  group's  directors,  who  suggested 
that  he  had  stayed  too  long.  But  when,  at 
75,  he  finally  surrendered  the  helm  to 
former  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion head  Benjamin  Hooks  in  1977.  he  was 
met  with  an  outpouring  of  appreciation  for 
his  46  years  of  service.  Increasingly  feeble- 
he  needed  a  pacemaker  and  a  wheelchair 
and  had  developed  a  speech  impediment— 
Wilkins  spent  his  last  years  living  quietly 
with  his  wife,  Minnie,  a  former  social 
worker,  accepting  awards  and  working  on 
his  autobiography,  to  be  published  next 
year.  It  should  tell  a  remarkable  story  of 
faith,  optimism  and  endurance  through  an 
era  of  historic  change.— Melinda  Beck.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Roy  Wilkins  at  age  80.  we 
have  lost  a  national  treasure.  Al- 
though I  am  saddened  by  his  passing, 
none  can  doubt  that  we  are  immeasur- 
ably richer  as  a  nation  by  virtue  of  his 
selfless  contributions  to  our  society. 

As  we  all  know  so  well,  Roy  Wilkins' 
life  spanned  an  era  of  change  in  Amer- 
ican civil  rights— an  era  which,  with- 
out his  persistence  and  quiet  genius, 
might  not  have  occurred.  In  the 
1930's.  when  America  was  seemingly 
blind  to  the  fact  that  it  had  a  racial 
problem,  Roy  Wilkins  was  risking  his 
life  to  document  discrimination 
against  blacks  working  on  flood  con- 
trol projects  along  the  Mississippi 
River.  His  report  led  to  congressional 
inquiries  and  legislation  against  im- 
equal  pay  and  exploitation  by  employ- 
ers. It  was  a  victory  destined  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  countless  others.  He  went  on 
to  lead  the  NAACP  for  two  decades, 
becoming  a  pillar  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  guiding  America  through  a 
veritable  social  revolution  in  race  rela- 
tions. 

Roy  Wilkins  placed  his  belief  in  the 
law;  his  faith  in  our  system  of  justice. 
Roy  Wilkins*  greatest  victory  in  this 
effort— the  landmark  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education— was  ours  as  well.  Although 
it  became  fashionable  among  some 
groups  in  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  to 
criticize    Roy    Wilkins'    tactics,    the 


groundwork  he  laid  and  the  legislative 
and  judicial  milestones  he  erected 
have  served  as  the  firmest  foimdation 
for  progress  in  civil  rights.  We  are  all 
in  debt  to  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his  courage 
and  dedication. 

Let  us  remember  him.  then,  for  his 
efforts  and  his  hope  for  the  future. 
They  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us 
to  continue  the  struggle  for  dignity 
and  equality  for  all  people— just  as 
they  have  during  Roy  Wilkins'  ex- 
traordinary life.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  Ai)dabbo,  for  reserv- 
ing a  special  order  today  so  that  all 
Members  would  have  the  opportunity 
en  masse  to  pay  tribute  to  Roy  Wil- 
kins, longtime  head  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP),  who  passed 
of  heart  failure  on  September  8,  1981. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  8th.  the 
public,  indeed  the  world  was  shocked 
and  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Roy  Wilkins.  Because  Roy  lived,  the 
history  and  indeed,  the  path  of  the 
world  changed.  His  courage  and  lead- 
ership in  the  1950's  provided  the  mo- 
mentum for  the  activism  of  the  1960's 
and  1970's. 

At  a  time  when  lynchings  of  young 
black  men  were  rampant,  segregation 
loomed  threateningly  over  the  lives 
of  all  black  people,  and  few  voices  of 
righteousness  and  reasoning  could  be 
heard,  Roy  Wilkins  took  to  the  picket 
lines.  His  objective:  To  securely  and 
without  question  establish,  in  his 
words,  "the  Negro  as  a  legal  entity 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen." 

Through  his  active  membership  with 
NAACP,  Roy  was  able  to  effectively 
lobby  State  after  State  in  order  to 
help  enact  antilynching  laws.  He  led 
the  fight  against  school  desegregation 
by  filing  a  desegregation  suit,  and 
scored  a  victory  when  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1953  directed  all  public 
schools  to  integrate. 

His  accomplishments  were  perhaps 
best  described  by  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Lowery,  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC)  who  said,  "He  served  during 
the  toughest  of  periods." 

Perhaps,     in     living     Roy     Wilkins 

summed  up  his  own  life  when  he  said, 

"the  heritage  of  a  man  of  peace  will 

endure  and  shine  into  the  darkness  of 

this  world." 

As  a  peace-loving  man,  a  strategist,  a 
fighter,  and  a  mover  of  men,  Roy  Wil- 
kins, the  man  and  the  ideals  he 
preached  must  continue  on.  In  his 
name  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
and  not  let  the  clock  be  turned  back 
on  his  life's  work  which  was  freedom, 
justice,  equality,  and  economic  democ- 
racy for  all.* 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  our  colleagues.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Roy 
Wilkins.  The  sterling  qualities  he  pos- 
sessed were  a  rarity  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  any  of  us  to 


experience  again  in  the  entity  of  a 
single  person. 

Many  people  knew  Roy  Wilkins  be- 
cause of  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  status  of 
his  fellow  blacks,  but  many  of  us  will 
remember  his  as  well  as  a  great  hu- 
manitarian dedicated  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  Those  of  us 
in  public  service  will  also  remember 
him  as  a  skilled  politician  and  states- 
man. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Mr. 
Wilkins  believed  that  human  rights 
come  from  God  and  citizenship  rights 
come  from  the  Constitution,  and  he 
fought  for  constitutional  rights  in 
order  to  secure  equality. 

In  the  spirit  and  memory  of  Roy 
Wilkins,  this  Congress  hopefully  will 
heed  his  words  to  not  turn  back  the 
clock  on  civil  rights  progress. 

I  should  like  to  assure  Roy  Wilkins' 
family  members  and  close  associates 
that  his  lifelong  struggle  to  gain  re- 
spect for  others  has  gained  the  undy- 
ing respect  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude, at  this  point,  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune/States-Item  on 
September  10. 

Roy  Wilkins 

If  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  the  spiritu- 
al leader  of  the  American  civil  rights  move- 
ment, Roy  Wilkins  was  its  mind.  Mr.  WU- 
kins, who  died  Tuesday  at  80,  will  not  be  re- 
membered for  his  impassioned  speeches  but 
for  his  relentless  pursuit  of  racial  equality 
through  the  nation's  legal  process. 

For  22  years  before  his  retirement  in  1977, 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  executive  director  of  the  in- 
tegrated National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  In  all,  he 
served  the  civil  rights  organization  for  46 
years.  Quietly  but  determinedly  and  skillful- 
ly, he  worked  to  broaden  the  base  of  sup- 
port for  black  civil  rights  among  all  Ameri- 
cans. Because  of  his  strategy  of  working 
with  and  through  established  institutions, 
he  was  mistakenly  labeled  an  "Uncle  Tom" 
by  some  younger  black  activists  impatient 
for  radical  change  but  whose  own  achieve- 
ments pale  in  comparison  to  the  monumen- 
tal successes  of  Mr.  Wilkins. 

He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  'during  the  toughest  of  periods," 
to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Lowery,  president  of  the  Southern  Leader- 
ship Conference.  "The  whole  point  of  the 
NAACP,"  Mr.  Wilkins  once  said,  "was  to  es- 
tablish the  Negro  as  a  legal  entity  with  the 
rights  and  privUeges  of  a  citizen." 

To  that  end,  he  worked  tirelessly  and  with 
great  success.  The  high  point  of  the 
NAACP's  legal  approach,  pursued  initially 
by  Roy  White.  Mr.  WUkins'  predecessor  as 
director,  came  in  the  famous  1954  Brown  vs. 
the  Board  of  Education  decision,  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  "separate  but 
equal"  schools  unconstitutional.  Later,  Mr. 
Wilkins  guided  the  campaigns  that  resulted 
in  passage  of  the  historic  Civil  Rights  and 
Voting  Rights  Acts  during  the  presidency  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  These  new  laws  opened 
the  way  for  the  full  participation  of  blocks 
in  the  political  process,  and  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  black  elected  officials  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere. 

For  all  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  of  members  of  his  own  race,  Roy  Wil- 
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kins  fundamentally  was  a  humanitarian 
who  believed  deeply  in  the  wdrth  and  digni- 
ty of  the  individual.  Today,  the  rights  of  all 
Americans  are  more  secure  because  of  his 
life's  work.  His  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country  is  firmly  established.* 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  grieving  the 
passing  of  a  great  American.  Roy  Wil- 
kins. the  former  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  a 
leader  In  the  fight  for  civil  rights  for 
half  a  century.  Bom  at  a  time  when 
Jim  Crow  laws  and  other  forms  of  so- 
cially accepted  discriminatory  prac- 
tices were  in  wide  use.  Mr.  Wilkins 
dedicated  his  life  to  ridding  this  coun- 
try of  these  racial  inequities. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  instrumental  in 
pushing  for  legislation  that  eliminated 
the  "separate-but-equal"  philosophy 
in  many  of  our  public  school  systems, 
and  he  championed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  Because  of  his  patience  and  per- 
sistence, and  the  rightness  of  his 
cause,  the  goals  of  racial  equality  have 
been  embodied  in  American  law. 

He  was  a  teacher  and  an  organizer, 
an  activist,  and  a  statesman.  His  lead- 
ership role  on  behalf  of  black  Ameri- 
cans awakened  our  society  to  the  rec- 
ognition  that  blacks  deserved  equal 
opportunities,   basic  rights  that  had 
been  denied  for  centuries.  Although 
there  were  some  who  criticized  him 
and  the  organization  he  headed  in  the 
turbulent  1960's  as  being  too  accom- 
modating and  too  moderate,  the  goals 
of  the  NAACP  were  achieved— legal 
racial  equality  in  the  voting  booth,  in 
the  job  and  housing  markets,  in  virtu- 
ally every  facet  of  American  society.  I 
am  sure  that  historians  will  remember 
Roy  Wilkins,  the  grandson  of  slaves, 
as  a  warrior  who  fought  lone  battles 
for  equal  rights  and  who  won  the  war. 
In  the  48  years  that  he  worked  for 
the  NAACP,  Mr.  Wilkins  saw  the  gains 
made  by  his  race.  I  am  certain  he  took 
satisfaction  in  looking  back  over  the 
decades  and  seeing  black  Americans 
participating  as  full  members  of  our 
society.  He  was  a  man  who  could  not 
accept  mediocrity;  he  believed  in  ex- 
cellence and  he  instilled  those  high 
standards  in  the  whole  of  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  truly  a  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  improving  race  re- 
lations, to  promoting  equality  for  all. 
We  are  a  better  people,  a  stronger  and 
more  just  Nation,  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  made  in  a  lifetime  of  public 
serviced 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 8  was  indeed  a  sad  day  for  this 
Nation.  Not  only  did  we  lose  our  be- 
loved friend  and  respected  colleague. 
Bill  Cotter,  but  the  Nation  also  lost 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins. 

His  leadership  and  guidance  were  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  other 
pieces  of  monumental  legislation  to 
help  black  Americans.  His  leadership 
of  the  NAACP  was  a  selfless  dedica- 


tion to  the  betterment  of  black  Amer- 
ica. But  every  American,  black  and 
white,  is  better  off  because  of  Roy 
Wilkins.  He  was  not  only  a  leader,  but 
a  fighter,  willing  to  lay  himself  on  the 
line  for  the  future  of  the  black  people 
in  this  country. 

Roy  Wilkins  lived  through  some  of 
the  hardest  times  this  country  has 
ever  known,  and  out  of  those  hard- 
ships he  built  rights  and  liberties  for 
the  most  oppressed  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. Roy  Wilkins  is  a  man  unequaled 
in  dedication,  patriotism,  and  a  true 
sense  of  Justice. 

As  Americans  we  should  all  give 
thanks  for  Roy  Wilkins.* 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Roy  Wilkins,  a  peerless  advocate  of 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans.  As  our 
Nation  mourns  the  loss  of  this  great 
leader,  I  too  wish  to  salute  Mr.  Wil- 
kins' unparalleled  accomplishments  as 
executive  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  His  lifelong  mission 
against  racial  discrimination  will  serve 
as  a  testimony  to  future  generations 
that  persistence,  tempered  with  pa- 
tience, can  right  the  wrongs  of  past 
generations. 

Roy  Wilkins  felt  the  sting  of  racial 
prejudice  at  an  early  age.  As  a  young 
man  at  the  forefront  of  a  campaign 
for  antilynching  laws  in  the  1930's,  he 
began  his  practice  of  entering  the 
courts,  rather  than  taking  to  the 
streets,  to  combat  the  injustice  of  dis- 
crimination. In  his  capacity  as  editor 
of  the  NAACP  magazine,  the  Crisis, 
Mr.  Wilkins  built  a  reputation  as  both 
a  scholar  and  emerging  leader,  willing 
to  work  within  the  system,  yet  unwill- 
ing to  accept  that  system's  injustices. 
While  playing  a  key  role  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  historic  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education.  Roy  Wilkins  again  dem- 
onstrated both  his  respect  for  the  law 
and  his  determination  that  it  must  be 
changed.  As  his  political  power  in- 
creased in  the  1960's.  Mr.  Wilkins  initi- 
ated a  peaceful  drive  to  secure  passage 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  the  course  of  the  urban  riots  of 
the  latter  part  of  that  decade,  Mr.  Wil- 
kins served  as  a  moderating,  yet  no 
less  concerned  voice,  in  easing  our 
Nation  through  that  difficult  period. 
Up  until,  and  after  he  ended  his  22- 
year  stewardship  of  the  NAACP.  his 
behind-the-scenes  leadership  contin- 
ued to  further  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 
Throughout  his  life,  Roy  Wilkins 
faced  the  brick  wall  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. He  did  not  choose  to  raze  this 
wall,  risking  the  possibility  of  en- 
trenched opposition  and  failure.  In- 
stead, Roy  Wilkins  worked  to  disman- 
tle the  wall  of  racial  discrimination, 
brick  by  brick,  over  the  course  of  a 
lifetime.  His  accomplishments  are 
many  and  great.  We  will,  however,  re- 
member Roy  Wilkins  not  only  for  his 
effectiveness,  but  also  for  his  dili- 
gence.* 


•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  take  part  today  in 
this  tribute  to  Roy  Wilkins,  a  man  of 
tireless  commitment  and  strength, 
who  contributed  so  profoundly  to  the 
betterment  of  this  Nation. 

While  his  passing  has  surely  left  a 
void  in  our  perennial  quest  for  equali- 
ty and  justice  for  all.  his  imprint  on 
society  will  endure. 

In  five  tumultuous,  critical  decades, 
he  effectively  combined  a  policy  of 
needed  restraint  with  prudent  activism 
in  a  manner  that  serves  as  a  lesson  to 
all  of  us  who  strive  to  continue  his 
work. 

We  owe  him  that  much.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  those  who  practice  in  his 
stead  to  follow  his  example  in  full  ap- 
preciation of  his  contribution  and  the 
deep  devotion  he  had  to  his  i>eople 
and  their  cause. 

Even-handed  and  thorough,  Roy 
Wilkins  held  the  trust  and  respect  of 
the  civil  rights  conunimity  and  our  Na- 
tion's leaders,  who  saw  him  as  a  tough 
man  of  quiet  effectiveness  who  could 
and  did  get  the  job  done. 

He  did  it  all  without  the  self-seeking 
publicity  that  so  often  accompanies 
such  efforts.  For  that.  too.  we  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude:  he  recognized  the 
importance  of  substance  over  style. 
And.  what  better  testament  to  the 
merit  of  that  philosophy  than  the 
fruits  of  his  labors? 

The  demise  of  "separate  but  equal" 
under  Brown  against  Boar  of  Educa- 
tion. The  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  a  host  of  other  less  visible, 
but  nonetheless  significant  actions 
which  led  to  the  strides  made  by 
blacks  in  this  century. 

Most  of  all.  we  owe  Roy  Wilkins  and 
his  followers  the  assurance  that  that 
for  which  he  worked  so  hard— real, 
measurable  economic  and  social  gains 
for  those  who  were  so  long  denied 
them— will  not  be  undermined  by  any 
rigid,  indifferent  fiscal  choices  which 
may  threaten  his  accomplishments. 

That  is  a  danger  the  Wilkins  legacy 
poses  a  powerful  reminder  to  all  of  us 
to  avert.» 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  read  of  Roy  Wilkins' 
death  last  week.  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  as 
if  a  friend  and  a  mentor  had  departed. 
While  working  on  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  I  cannot  help  but 
be  proud  of,  and  humbled  by.  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  great  American. 
For  it  is  because  of  his  work  that  we 
are  now  working  on  this  legislation. 

When  I  contemplate  the  life  of  Mr. 
Wilkins,  I  recognize  I  cannot  truly  un- 
derstand the  world  which  faced  him 
when  he  joined  the  NAACP  some  50 
years  ago.  We  had  lynchings;  we  had 
Grandfather  clauses.  One  hundred 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  American 
society  as  a  whole  still  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  a  culture  of 
people  who  lived  in  the  country's 
midst. 

But  even  without  this  recognition. 
Mr.  Wilkins  believed  in  our  Constitu- 
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tion.  He  believed  we  could  have  justice 
without  overthrowing  the  system.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  people  who  recog- 
nized the  need  to  initiate  action,  and 
instill  confidence  in  the  people  as  well 
as  the  need  to  lobby  the  Hill  for  better 
laws.  And  it  is  largely  because  of  Mr. 
Wilkins  that  we  have  the  Brown 
against  Topeka  Board  of  Education 
decision,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
In  few  other  people  have  I  seen  such 
.  a  dedication  to  the  Constitution,  and  I 
shall  miss  this  example.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  have  been  frustrat- 
ed, tired  of  the  slow  advances,  and  of 
the  retreats  which  accompany  legisla- 
tion. At  such  times,  we  all  gained 
strength  and  patience  from  his  exam- 
ple.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  best  has  gone.  Roy  Wil- 
kins was  a  master  in  shaping  civil 
rights  laws  in  this  country  and  a  great 
leader  who  very  competently  guided 
the  NAACP  through  its  days  of  great- 
est growth  and  prominence. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  a  skilled  and  deter- 
mined leader  who  worked  behind  the 
scenes  to  bring  about  legislation  and 
legal  rulings  that  benefited  blacks.  I 
watched  him  in  action  as  he  ably  lined 
up  support  and  strength  for  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  He  translated  his 
convictions  of  guaranteed  equality  and 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  into 
Federal  laws— one  of  which  we  will  be 
considering  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  this 
brilliant  man  than  to  pass  legislation 
to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Re- 
authorization is  essential  if  all  Ameri- 
cans are  to  be  assured  their  most  fun- 
damental right,  the  right  to  vote.  Roy 
Wilkins  played  a  major  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  original  legislation.  Let  us 
extend  it  in  memory  of  this  hero.* 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  Congress  has 
taken  a  special  order  in  memory  of 
Roy  Wilkins,  the  veteran  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
who  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  80. 

It  Is  appropriate  because  Mr.  Wil- 
kins' career  exemplified  what  one 
person  can  accomplish  through  the 
conscious  combination  of  a  passionate 
desire  for  change  and  the  intellectual 
recognition  that  social  progress  re- 
quires the  simultaneous  reform,  and 
upholding  of  the  Nation's  laws. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  the  grandson  of  a 
slave,  and  he  spent  his  life  working— 
mostly  successfully— to  cut  away  the 
vestiges  of  slavery  which  still  clung  to 
his  people.  His  civil  rights  career 
really  begaii  when,  as  a  college  student 
in  the  1920's,  he  undertook  an  anti- 
lynching  crusade  which  eventually 
helped  turn  the  national  climate 
against  such  barbarity.  In  the  1930's 
he  carried  out  a  dangerous  investiga- 
tion of  the  working  conditions  of 
blacks  rebuilding  the  Mississippi  River 
levees. 


Perhaps  Roy  Wilkins'  greatest  ac- 
complishment was  masterminding  the 
NAACP's  legal  challenge  to  unconsti- 
tutional school  segregation  which  cul- 
minated in  the  historic  1954  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  overturning 
'separate  but  equal"  public  education, 
which  in  reality  was  discriminatory 
and  unequal. 

He  became  counsel  to  Presidents 
and,  retaining  the  integrity  of  his  be- 
liefs, and  his  individualism,  rebuked 
the  implicit  separatism  of  black  power 
extremists  in  the  1960's. 

Roy  Wilkins'  example  transcends  his 
achievements.  He  was  honest  and  un- 
derstanding, diplomatic  in  method  yet 
implacable  in  his  opposition  to  racial 
hatred,  bigotry,  and  unconstitutional 
segregation.  He  was  a  man  of  both 
change  and  law,  thus  helping  America 
become  a  better  nation.  We  will  all 
miss  him. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  this  Nation  lost  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  influential  free- 
dom fighters.  With  the  passing  of  Roy 
Wilkins,  an  era  of  struggle  for  black 
people  passed.  It  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  mourn  his  passing,  for  he  truly 
was  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  and  dignity  in 
this  Nation.  The  greatness  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins was  his  undying,  single-minded 
commitment  to  racial  justice.  No  man 
has  done  more  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  to  improve  the  lives 
of  black  people  in  this  country  than 
Roy  Wilkins.  Prom  an  early  age  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
equality.  As  a  young  man,  fresh  out  of 
college,  he  used  the  pen  to  denounce 
Jim  Crow  laws  and  racism  in  Kansas 
City,  where  he  worked  for  a  local 
black  newspaper.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  NAACP,  where  he  was  to  work 
for  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life,  first  as 
a  writer  for  the  NAACP  newspaper, 
and  later  as  the  executive  director  of 
the  organization,  a  post  he  held  for  22 
years.  Those  22  years  were  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  civil  rights  for 
blacks  since  Reconstruction,  and  it 
was  under  his  leadership  and  direction 
that  the  movement  was  most  effective. 

In  the  1950's,  when  he  assumed  lead- 
ership of  the  NAACP.  segregation  and 
racial  discrimination  were  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  The  specter  of  lynch- 
ing still  was  in  the  minds  of  many 
blacks.  Blacks  were  summarily  denied 
access  to  decent  housing,  decent 
schools,  public  accommodations,  res- 
taurants, movie  houses,  and  so  forth. 
For  many  the  right  to  vote  was  a 
dream.  While  many  people  worked 
hard,  and  gave  their  lives,  their  time, 
and  their  energies  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  none  was  more  effective  than 
the  soft-spoken  Roy  Wilkins,  who  par- 
layed his  commitment  to  the  ideal  of 
equality  with  his  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man  and  his  unique  intelligence 
into  the  skills  that  made  him  the  most 
effective  lobbyist  for  the  legislation 
that  was  to  change  the  social  and  po- 
litical history  of  the  Nation.  His  name 


must  be  invoked  when  we  discuss  pas- 
sage of  the  hallmark  civil  rights  legis- 
lation of  the  1960's:  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  since  it 
was  his  efforts  that  were  in  many 
ways  responsible  for  these  acts  becom- 
ing law.  His  persistence  and  determi- 
nation helped  move  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  and  also  led  the  NAACP 
as  they  successfully  challenged  dis- 
crimination through  court  suits 
against  racial  discrimination  in  jobs,  in 
housing,  and  in  employment.  He  left  a 
record  of  achievement  and  leadership 
that  will  be  hard  to  match  by  his  suc- 
cessors. 

This  Nation  will  have  to  remember 
Roy  Wilkins.  In  a  time  of  rapid 
change,  he  unceasingly  pressed  to 
bring  this  country  closer  to  the  ideal 
that  he  believed  so  deeply  we  could 
achieve— equal  opportunity  and  justice 
for  all.  He  left  a  legacy  of  progress  in 
social  justice  that  we  must  continue  to 
improve  upon  in  his  absence.  His 
struggle,  his  commitment,  and  his 
dream  was  for  an  America  free  from 
the  racial  prejudice  that  so  enraged 
him  as  a  young  man,  and  that  shaped 
the  career  that  spanned  nearly  a  half- 
century  of  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights.  Now  that  we  have  desegre- 
gated schools  in  many  places,  and 
hotels  and  rest  rooms  are  integrated, 
and  blacks  sit  on  the  Federal  bench 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  we  must  not 
forget  one  who  made  it  possible.  Roy 
Wilkins  was  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
century,  who  saw  an  opportunity  for 
change,  and  used  his  unique  talents  to 
make  sure  that  dreams  did  become 
real.  I  will  miss  him,  the  Nation  will 
miss  him,  and  our  children  will  live 
better  because  of  him.* 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Roy  Wilkins,  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  witnessed  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  most  important  men  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wilkins  guided  the  NAACP.  the 
Nation's  oldest  and  largest  civil  rights 
organization  through  a  period  of  its 
greatest  growth  and  prestige.  In  so 
doing,  Mr.  Wilkins'  relationship  with 
the  NAACP  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment continued  for  a  half -century.  His 
tenure  bears  witness  to  Mr.  Wilkins' 
perseverance  in  the  struggle  to  insure 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  many 
have  characterized  Mr.  Wilkins'  style 
as  that  of  a  quiet  crusader,  not  one  to 
play  upon  the  emotions  of  the 
moment  or  seek  media  attention  for 
his  sake.  He  was  a  quiet  crusader 
whose  dedication  to  solid  facts  and  re- 
search addressed  the  problem  at  issue. 
This  dedication  to  facts  combined  with 
eloquent  and  powerful  persuasion  won 
many  civil  rights  victories. 

If  a  civil  rights  hall  of  fame  existed, 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Wilkins  would  have 
been  inducted  many  years  ago.  His  ac- 
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complishments   in   the   area   of   civil 
rights  span  two  generations. 

Mr.  Wilkins  led  the  NAACP  during 
its  drive  to  establish  antilynching 
laws.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  administrator 
for  the  NAACP  when  it  won  the  his- 
toric Brown  against  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tion  decision  rendered  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Thus  overturning  the 
"seperate  but  equal"  doctrine  which 
provided  the  legal  basis  for  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  a  key  supporter  and 
organizer  of  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton on  August  28,  1963.  The  march 
was  a  dynamic  lobbying  effort  which 
brought  250,000  people  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  support  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  This  effort  was  key  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in 
1964  establishing  voting  rights,  equal 
employment  and  access  to  public 
accommodations  as  a  matter  of  Feder- 
al law. 

The  97th  Congress  can  commemo- 
rate the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins by  extending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  during  this  session  of  Congress.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Wilkins  will  look  upon 
Congress  and  be  well  pleased  by  con- 
gressional action  to  extend  this  act 
and  to  assist  those  who  now  find 
themselves  outside  of  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic mainstream.* 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day our  Nation  was  saddened  by  the 
news  that  Roy  Wilkins.  former  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  died 
at  the  age  of  80.  The  annals  of  history 
will  show  that  Roy  Wilkins  was  per- 
haps the  most  articulate,  conscien- 
tious, and  able  spokesman  of  the 
world's  black  population. 

The  grandson  of  a  Mississippi  slave, 
Mr.  Wilkins  became  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  needs  while  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1923, 
majoring  in  sociology  and  minoring  in 
journalism.  While  attending  college  he 
supported  himself  by  working  in  a 
slaughterhouse,  as  a  puUman  car 
waiter,  and  as  a  redcap.  His  public 
speaking  skills  won  him  first  prize  for 
his  deliverance  of  an  impassioned  anti- 
lynching speech. 

Realizing  the  need  for  an  expression 
of  views,  he  took  a  job  with  the 
Kansas  City  Call  urging  black  voter 
registration  and  political  action.  It  was 
because  of  his  work  as  a  newspaper- 
man that  he  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  executive  director  of  the  NAACP, 
Walter  White. 

His  newspaper  experience  enabled 
him  to  succeed  W.  E.  DuBois  as  editor 
of  the  NAACP  magazine.  In  1949  he 
became  acting  executive  secretary,  a 
post  he  held  until  1955  when  the 
NAACP  national  board  unanimously 
elevated  him  to  their  executive  direc- 
tor's position.  Considered  by  many 
within  his  own  ranks  as  a  moderate, 
he  advocated  the  use  of  constitutional 
means  rather  than  demonstrations  to 
achieve  black  civil  rights. 
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He  often  counseled  blacks  to  be 
proud  of  their  American  status, 
noting: 

This  is  our  land.  This  is  our  Nation.  We 
helped  to  build  it.  We  have  defended  it  from 
Boston  Common  to  Iwo  Jima. 

Wilkins  bluntly  cautioned  America 
while  testifying  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  civil  rights  bill  that: 

The  players  in  this  drama  of  frustration 
and  indignity  are  not  commas  or  semicolons 
in  a  legislative  thesis.  They  are  people, 
human  beings,  citizens.  They  are  in  a  mood 
to  wait  no  longer,  at  least  not  to  wait  pa- 
tiently and  silently  and  inactively. 

Mr.  Wilkins'  great  leadership  result- 
ed in  invitation  from  every  President 
of  the  United  States  who  sought  infor- 
mation and  guidance  on  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  problems,  that  of  racial 
segregation. 

His  leadership  saw  the  NAACP  rise 
from  25,000  members  in  1931  to  more 
than  400,000  individuals  in  1977  when 
he  retired. 

A  tenacious  individual  with  remarka- 
ble stamina,  he  underwent  surgery  for 
cancer  of  the  stomach  in  1946  and  en- 
joyed a  full  recovery. 

In  1969  he  was  awarded  the  Nation's 
highest  civil  honor,  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom, by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
A  man  of  high  integrity  and  outstand- 
ing decency,  he  has  been  called  one  of 
the  10  greatest  persons  having  an 
impact  on  America  over  the  last  50 
years  by  Mayor  Edward  Koch. 

President  Reagan  yesterday  eulo- 
gized Roy  Wilkins  for  working  for 
equality,  speaking  for  freedom,  and 
marching  for  justice. 

Community  leaders  of  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey's  14th  District, 
which  I  represent,  vividly  recall  Roy 
Wilkins'  visit  at  a  dinner  about  10 
years  ago  where  he  told  the  group 
that  "those  who  have  the  wider  vision 
have  a  responsibility  of  tolerance."  He 
warned  the  group  that  'a  thin  skin  is 
a  poor  asset,"  and  spoke  of  the  many 
broken  promises  made  to  America's 
black  population.  He  told  the  group 
that  "the  more  significant  tragedy  of 
things  that  are  broken  is  that  they 
may  not  be  mended  again. " 

I  extend  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Aminda  Wilkins,  his  widow.  Residents 
of  Jamaica,  Queens,  they  would  have 
celebrated  their  52d  wedding  anniver- 
sary next  Tuesday. 

Roy  Wilkins  championed  the  cause 
of  school  desegregation  which,  no 
doubt,  has  been  "the  finest  hour  for 
America's  black  population."  Roy  Wil- 
kins has  served  his  nation  well.  Echo- 
ing the  words  of  Daniel  Webster: 

Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  our  country.  And. 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country 
itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  monu- 
ment, not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of 
wisdom,  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  upon  which 
the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever. 

Roy  Wilkins.  in  his  lifetime,  has 
reached  immortality.  His  leadership 
proves  that  immortality  is  not  a  gift 
but  one  of  achievement,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  deep  courage  and  strive 
valiantly  shall  possess  it.« 


•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  like 
many  Americans,  was  saddened  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Roy  Wilkins  last 
week.  Mr.  Wilkins  spent  many  pros- 
perous years  in  the  Kansas  City  area, 
first  as  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Call  and  then  as  a  staff 
aid  in  the  local  office  of  the  NAACP. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Wilkins  went  on  to 
become  executive  director  of  this  great 
organization  for  22  years— an  organiza- 
tion that  was  largely  responsible  for 
gains  of  black  Americans  during  the 
racially  turbulent  1950's  and  1960's. 

While  working  in  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
Wilkins  saw  and  experienced  firsthand 
the  inequities  of  segregation.  This  ap- 
palled the  quiet  Marshall,  Tex.,  native 
who  grew  up  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  But 
through  his  efforts  on  the  Call,  local 
blacks  were  able  to  raise  their  hopes 
for  a  better  life.  Many  young  blacks 
are  productive  parts  of  the  local  eco- 
nomic scene  in  Kansas  City  because  of 
the  work  of  Roy  Wilkins.  Mr.  Wilkins' 
nephew  Roger  grew  up  in  Kansas  City 
and  has  many  fond  memories  of  his 
hard-working  uncle.  He  looked  up  to 
his  uncle  as  many  of  us  did.  Roger 
Wilkins  remembers  the  inspiration  he 
received  when  his  father,  Mr.  Wilkins' 
brother,  passed  away  at  an  early  age. 
It  was  a  quiet  inspiration,  but  one  that 
was  indelibly  imprinted  in  the  mind  of 
young  Roger. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  a  quiet  man.  He 
was  quiet  when  American  schools  were 
segregated  as  a  rule  and  when  lynch- 
ings  occurred  regularly.  He  was  quiet 
yet  he  was  effective  in  correcting 
these  inequities.  Long  before  the  well- 
publicized  civil  rights  marches  of  the 
1960's,  Roy  Wilkins  worked  feverishly 
behind  the  scenes  with  government 
leaders  to  correct  injustices  against 
blacks.  Mr.  Wilkins  played  a  big  part 
in  the  massive  civil  rights  march  on 
Washington  in  1963  which  attracted 
250,000  peaceful  marchers.  He  also 
was  a  pillar  of  strength  during  the  dis- 
tressing innercity  riots  of  the  late 
1960's  and  later  urged  restraint  when 
antibusing  demonstrations  became  vio- 
lent in  Boston  in  the  mid-1970's. 

Roy  Wilkins  will  be  missed  greatly. 
He  was  a  man  I  admired  and  respect- 
ed. Hopefully,  his  work  will  motivate 
us  all  to  better  our  lives  as  free  Ameri- 
cans.« 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  deep  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  Roy  Wilkins  at  the  age  of 
80  years  old. 

Mr.  Wilkins  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  intense  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  and  for  his  work 
as  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  Mr.  Wilkins'  unrelent- 
ing efforts  helped  to  bring  about  the 
significant  achievements  made  by 
black  Americans  in  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. However  Mr.  Wilkins'  work 
touched  upon  all  Americans,  each  of 
us  has  gained  from  his  presence  and 
leadership.  He  stood  as  a  symbol  of  ra- 
tionality during  an  era  of  emotional 
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upheaval,  as  a  voice  of  reason  rising 
above  the  din  of  rhetoric,  as  a  man  of 
peace  tempering  the  violence  of  the 
times,  pie  loss  of  Mr.  Wilkins  will  be 
felt  by  all  of  us.« 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  our  Nation's  leading  civil 
rights  leader.  Roy  Wilkins. 

Under  Roy  Wilkins,  the  NAACP 
grew  in  stature,  power,  and  pride. 
When  he  first  joined  the  NAACP  in 
1931,  that  organization's  income  was 
slightly  more  than  $50,000.  After  as- 
suming leadership  in  1955,  the  income 
of  the  group  rose  to  over  $2  million. 

The  life  of  Roy  Wilkins  is  parallel  to 
the  black  movement  in  our  Nation: 
Hard  work,  some  discouragement,  but 
eventual  triumph.  Bom  in  St.  Louis  in 
1901,  Wilkins  worked  his  way  through 
college,  obtaining  rej)orters  jobs  at 
papers  in  Kansas  City. 

The  NAACP,  under  Roy  Wilkins' 
leadership,  undertook  some  particular- 
ly courageous  missions,  leading  to  the 
eventual  desegregation  of  schools,  bet- 
terment of  work  opportunities  and 
conditions,  and  the  elimination  of 
racial  bias. 

Wilkins  was  an  esteemed  adviser  to 
President  Johnson  and  continued  as 
an  outspoken  critic  of  policies  which 
were  detrimental  to  the  black  popula- 
tion. His  inspiring  presence  and  voice 
of  moderation  will  be  sorely  missed.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  July  21,  1868,  in  the  midst  of  a 
civil  war,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  amended  to  include 
the  following  well-known  words: 

•  *  •  [no  State  shall]  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law:  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws 

And.  on  March  30,  1870,  the  U.S. 
Constitution  was  again  amended  to 
state  that: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

For  at  least  100  years,  these  words 
held  little  meaning.  Yet.  they  gained 
strength  and  conviction  through  the 
courage,  honesty,  and  dedication  of  a 
few  men  and  women.  One  of  those 
men  was  Roy  Wilkins. 

As  head  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  for  22  years.  Roy  made  friends 
out  of  enemies  and  success  out  of  what 
had  been  past  failures.  When  others 
were  demanding  radical  action.  Roy 
Wilkins  was  a  moderating  voice.  Yet. 
he  commanded  both  attention  and  re- 
spect. 

On  Friday.  September  11.  1981,  we 
marked  the  passing  of,  not  only  a 
great  leader,  but  a  great  American  as 
well.  Let  us  insure  that  his  achieve- 
ments are  not  forgotten.  Let  his  dedi- 
cation and  ideals  live  on  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  others.  Only  then  can  we 
be  certain  that  those  precious  words 
added  to  the  Constitution  at  the  price 


of  human  life  shall,  indeed,  gain 
strength  in  the  years  ahead.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  a  moment  to  express  my  deep  sad- 
ness and  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  last 
week  of  Roy  Wilkins,  a  man  who 
helped  shape  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant moments  in  U.S.  civil  rights  histo- 
ry as  executive  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

Mr.  Wilkins  guided  the  NAACP,  the 
Nation's  largest  and  oldest  civil  rights 
group,  through  its  times  of  greatest 
growth  and  prestige.  Through  his 
dedication  and  uiunatched  leadership, 
Mr.  Wilkins  brought  imprecedented 
economic  and  human  justice  to  black 
Americans  in  this  country. 

Prom  1931,  when  he  joined  the  orga- 
nization's staff  as  assistant  secretary, 
until  1977,  when  he  retired  as  execu- 
tive director  after  22  years  in  that 
post,  Mr.  Wilkins  and  the  NAACP 
were  united  in  their  efforts  for  equity 
and  freedom.  He  and  the  association 
were  at  the  forefront  of  the  drive  for 
antilynching  laws  in  the  1930's.  when 
lynching  was  a  "common  and  accepta- 
ble occurrence  in  regions  of  the  South 
and  Midwest. 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  the  administrator  of 
the  association  in  1954  when  it  won 
the  historic  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  decision  in  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  reversed  the 
Court's  previous  decision  of  1896  in 
Plessy  against  Fergurson  that  provid- 
ed legal  justification  for  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  Mr.  Wilkins'  80  years  of 
life,  he  was  moved  to  defend  the  poor 
and  the  victims  of  discrimination  by 
his  conviction  that  every  American 
should  be  guaranteed  justice. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of 
all  American  citizens,  hailed  not  only 
for  what  he  did  during  his  lifetime  but 
for  the  persistent  and  enthusiastic 
commitment  he  made  to  the  numerous 
challenges  he  undertook.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  pass- 
ing of  our  dear  friend  Roy  Wilkins. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CATHERINE 
DORRIS  NORRELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  27.  death  closed  a  lifetime  of 
public,  community,  and  religious  serv- 
ice by  Catherine  Dorris  Norrell. 

In  an  editorial.  August  28,  the  Pine 
Bluff  Conunercial  said: 


Catherine  Dorris  Norrell  was  in  Congress 
much  longer  than  she  was  a  Congresswom- 
an  from  this  State's  old  Sixth  District. 

Catherine  Norrell  was  one  of  that 
honorable,  courageous,  generous 
legion  of  women  who  have  served 
their  States  and  their  Nation  as  wives 
and  helpmates  to  their  Congressmen 
husbands.  While  he  was  in  Congress. 
Catherine  Norrell  worked  as  staff  as- 
sistant to  her  husband.  William  Frank 
Norrell.  And.  after  his  death  Arkan- 
sans  recognized  her  22  years  of  experi- 
ence and  qualifications  by  electing  her 
to  Congress. 

Although  she  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  just  one  term,  from  April 
1961  through  1962,  Mrs.  Norrell's  con- 
gressional service  actually  spanned  24 
years. 

Both  Norrells  served  Arkansas'  old 
Sixth  District,  our  State,  and  our 
Nation  with  intelligence,  compassion, 
grace,  and  dignity. 

In  her  first  election.  Catherine  Nor- 
rell won  a  hard-fought  campaign  over 
four  other  candidates,  by  a  2-to-l 
margin  over  her  closest  opposition.  Al- 
though political  forecasters  gave  her  a 
strong  chance  for  reelection,  she  de- 
cided 4  days  before  the  1962  candidate 
filing  deadline  not  to  seek  another 
term.  But.  her  service  to  the  Nation 
was  to  continue  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  1960's. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  appoint- 
ed her  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Cultural  Affairs,  where  her 
training  and  experience  as  a  musician, 
educator,  leader,  and  public  official 
could  stay  in  service  to  America.  She 
held  that  post  from  1963  to  June  1965. 
when  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
named  her  Director  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  Reception  Center  in 
Honolulu.  Mrs.  Norrell  retired  from 
that  post  in  1969. 

Mrs.  Norrell's  leadership  talents 
were  put  to  use  in  a  wide  array  of  com- 
munity and  church  activities.  Daugh- 
ter of  a  Baptist  minister,  she  gave 
many  years  of  work  to  church  music 
programs. 

While  living  in  Honolulu  she  became 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  a  deacon 
in  a  Baptist  Church  in  Hawaii.  She 
had  been  president  of  the  Congres- 
sional Club,  past  worthy  grand  matron 
of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  a  member  of  the  Honolulu 
board  of  directors  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Mrs.  Norrell  had  been  active  in 
the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club,  the  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Club,  the  Former  Members 
of  Congress  Club,  the  Soroptimist 
Club,  and  the  Foreign  Service  Officers 
Association. 

Mrs.  Norrell  was  educated  in  Arkan- 
sas public  schools  and  at  Quachita 
Baptist  College  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas.  She  taught  in  Arkansas 
public  schols  and  had  been  director  of 
the  Department  of  Music  at  Arkansas 
A.  &  M.  College,  now  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Monticello. 
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Bom  in  Camden,  Ark.,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  WiUiam 
Frank  Dorris  and  the  late  Mrs.  Rose 
Catherine  Dcrris.  She  leaves  a  daugh- 
ter, Julia  J.  "Judy"  Norrell.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  our  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
public  comment  in  Arkansas  on  Cath- 
erine Norrell's  life  of  service;  therefore 
I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
editorials  and  a  news  article  that  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Editorials  and  news  article  follow: 
[From  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial.  Aug.  28. 
19811 
Catherine  Norrell 
Catherine  Dorris  Norrell  was  in  Congress 
much  longer  than  she  was  a  congresswoman 
from  this  sUte's  old  Sixth  Congressional 
District.  She  had  served  as  a  staff  assistant 
to     her     husband— Congressman     William 
Prank  Norrell— for  years  before  being  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  her  own  right  after  his 
death.  That  special  election  In  1961  was  a 
spirited  race,  with  the  widow  Norrell  pitted 
against    four    opponents— two    from    Pine 
Bluff  and  one  each  from  Benton  and  Hot 
Springs— but  the  outcome  was  not  much  In 
doubt  with  Mrs.  Norrell  outpoUing  her  near- 
est competitor  almost  2-to-l. 

The  new  congresswoman  had  more  going 
for  her  than  the  good  Norrell  name.  She 
had  all  that  experience  in  Washington,  a 
network  of  friends  back  home  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  built  over  the  years,  and  a 
reputation  for  charm  and,  yes,  competence. 
Mrs.  Norrell  spoke  her  views  freely  to  the 
press,  but  carefully  off  the  record.  And  got 
away  with  it,  politics  and  woman's  place  in 
it  being  more  sedate  in  1961.  One  subject 
she  did  not  hold  back  on  was  her  support 
for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  which 
was  fighting  for  its  life  back  then  as  it  is 
now.  Mrs.  Norrell  co-sponsored  it  early  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  state's  congressional  districts 
were  remapped  for  the  1962  election,  Mrs. 
Norrell  chose  to  step  down  rather  than  con- 
test the  issue  with  Congressman  Oren 
Harris  of  El  Dorado— but  she  didn't  return 
to  live  at  Monticello.  Genteel,  outgoing,  a 
joiner,  and  very  much  into  political  life,  she 
would  have  made  a  fine  choice  as  a  deputy 
under  secretary  for  cultural  and  educational 
affairs— and  that  is  what  the  still  new  Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Kennedy,  appointed  her. 
Later.  Lyndon  Johnson  would  put  her  in 
charge  of  the  State  Department's  Reception 
Center  at  Honolulu.  An  unflappable  gentle- 
woman, and  an  accomplished  musician  to 
boot,  she  lent  a  Southern  grace  to  interna- 
tional gatherings,  as  she  had  to  a  rough- 
and-tumble  Congress. 

Mrs.  Norrell  once  described  her  politics  as 
"middle-of-the-road  conservative."  but  her 
political  views  were  seldom  as  distinct  as  her 
personality  and  courtesy.  At  her  death  at 
the  age  of  80,  many  people  throughout  the 
old  Sixth  District,  and  around  the  world, 
will  pause  to  remember  an  old  friend  and  an 
always  obliging  public  servant. 

[Prom  the  Advance  Monticellonian,  Sept.  3, 

1981] 

The  Honorable  Catherine  Norrell 

One  after  another,  they  walked  to  the 
podium  at  Pirst  Baptist  Church  last  Sunday 
to  pay  tribute  to  former  Congresswoman 
Catherine  Norrell  of  Monticello. 

One  distinguished  public  servant  after  an- 
other .  .  .  Judge  Oren  Harris,  former  Con- 
gressman Ray  Thornton,  now  president  of 
Arkansas  State  University,  former  Congress- 
man Jim  Guy  Tucker,  Pourth  District  Con- 


gressman Beryl  Anthony,  Congresswoman 
Cardis  Collins  of  Illinois  .  .  .  each  with  the 
mainstream  thought  expressing  admiration 
for  the  courage,  dignity  and  human  service 
delivered  over  the  years  by  Mrs.  Norrell, 
before  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
A  woman,  no  .  .  .  better,  a  PERSON  such 
as  Catherine  Norrell  walks  with  us  during  a 
period  of  our  fleeting  lifetime  .  .  .  and 
strongly  influences  the  roads  we  choose. 
She  never  had  to  worry  about  leading 
anyone  down  the  "wrong "  one  because  she 
lived,  worked  and  played  this  worldly  time 
in  such  a  manner  that  said:  "You're  a 
person  .  .  .  you  must  choose  your  own  way 
.  .  .  and  in  the  end  you  must  be  willing  to 
stand  on  your  choice." 

The  philosophy  above  seemed  to  express 
her  to  many  of  us.  Her  daughter  Judy,  now 
a  Washington  lawyer,  appears  to  be  the 
epitome  of  that  philosophy.  An  outstanding 
woman  of  high  intelligence.  A  person  who 
has  walked  and  worked  with  the  powerful 
business  and  political  leaders  of  the  world 
.  .  .  and  yet,  in  delivering  the  eulogy  for  her 
mother,  who  lay  directly  in  front  of  her  in 
that  church  service  .  .  .  Judy  Norrell 
THANKED  the  mourners  who  came,  the 
people  of  Drew  County  and  the  congression- 
al district  for  giving  the  Norrell  Family  the 
opportunity  to  serve  human  needs. 

She  told  us  that  it  was  not  a  day  of 
sorrow,  but  of  joy.  Her  type  of  faith  and 
strength  seemed  exceptionally  appropriate 
for  the  occasion,  because  Catherine  Norrell 
had  not  left  us  .  .  .  and  everyone  who 
brushed  her  hand  In  life  knew  very  well  she 
hadn't. 


[From  the  Advance  Monticellonian,  Sept.  3, 

1981] 

Former  Congresswoman,  Resident. 

Dies  at  80 


Catherine  Dorris  Norrell.  80.  a  former  Ar- 
kansas member  of  Congress,  ex-State  De- 
partment official,  educator  and  musician, 
died  Aug.  26  in  Warren  following  a  brief  ill- 
ness. 

Funeral  services  were  at  2  p.m.  Sunday 
afternoon  at  First  Baptist  Church  in  Monti- 
cello by  Dr.  Harry  Trulove  with  comments 
by  United  States  Rep.  Cardiss  Collins 
(Dem..  111.).  Rep.  Beryl  Anthony  (Dem., 
Ark.)  former  Democratic  representatives 
Ray  Thorton  and  Jim  Guy  Tucker  and  fed- 
eral Judge  Oren  Harris.  The  eulogy  was 
given  by  her  daughter.  Judy  Norrell.  Burial 
was  in  Oakland  Cemetery  in  Monticello  by 
Stephenson  F\ineral  Home. 

Pallbearers  were  Zach  McClendon  Jr., 
Bennie  Pierce,  Billy  Hartness.  Frank  Jack- 
son, Adrian  Williamson  Jr.  and  David 
Taylor  Hyatt  Jr. 

In  a  hotly-contested  special  election  April 
1,  1961.  Arkansans  chose  Mrs.  Norrell  from 
a  field  of  five  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  death  of  her  husband,  William 
Prank  Norrell.  Mr.  Norrell  was  a  member  of 
the  House  from  1939  to  February  1961. 

During  that  period,  the  election  of  a  con- 
gressional widow  to  fill  out  a  term  was  nor- 
mally a  low-keyed  process.  This  one  was  dif- 
ferent. Population  shifts  were  costing  Ar- 
kansas two  congressional  districts.  The  re- 
alignment of  the  districts  was  a  hard-fought 
issue.  And,  Arkansas  had  already  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  elect  and  re-elect  a 
woman.  Sen.  Hattie  Caraway,  to  Congress. 

Mrs.  Norrell  used  her  years  of  experience 
as  staff  assistant  to  her  congressman  hus- 
band to  increase  her  voter  appeal.  She  won 
her  election  with  almost  twice  the  votes  of 
her  closest  competitor. 

As  a  member  of  the  House.  Mrs.  Norrell 
was  an  early  cosponsor  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  She 


was  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

In  its  1962  New  Year's  predictions,  the 
Dumas  Clarion,  a  newspaper  serving  part  of 
her  district,  said.  "Catherine  D.  Norrell  and 
Oren  Harris  (whose  congressional  district 
had  joined  with  most  of  Mrs.  Norrell's)  will 
run  against  each  other,  with  Mrs.  Norrell 
carrying  the  vote  in  her  district  counties 
and  Mr.  Harris  taking  his  district  counties. 
How  heavy  the  vote  will  determine  the  out- 
come." 

But.  four  days  before  the  1962  candidate 
filing  deadline.  Mrs.  Norrell  announced  she 
would  not  seek  reelection.  Although  she  did 
not  make  her  reasons  public  at  the  time,  she 
was  quoted  in  Hope  Chamberlins  1973 
book,  A  Minority  of  Members:  Women  in 
the  U.S.  Congress,  as  citing  the  growing 
dominance  of  television  in  political  cam- 
paigns and  saying  that  politics  had  become 
"a  rich  person's  game." 

In  1963.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Norrell  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  Cultural  Affairs.  She 
served  In  this  post  until  June  1965.  when 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  named  her  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  Re- 
ception Center  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Mrs. 
Norrell  retired  from  this  post  in  1969. 

While  living  in  Honolulu,  Mrs.  Norrell 
became  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  a 
deacon  In  a  Baptist  church  in  Hawaii.  She 
had  been  president  of  the  Congressional 
Club,  past  Worthy  Grand  Matron  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Arkansas  and  a 
member  of  the  Honolulu  board  of  directors 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Mrs.  Norrell  had 
been  active  in  the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club,  the  Democratic  Wives  Forum, 
the  Soroptimist  Club,  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Club  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  Association. 

Mrs.  Norrell  was  educated  in  Arkansas 
public  schools  and  at  Ouachita  Baptist  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Arkansas.  She 
teught  in  Arkansas  public  schools  and  had 
been  director  of  the  Department  of  Music  at 
Arkansas  A&M  College  (now  the  University 
of  Arkansas  at  Monticello). 

Bom  in  Camden,  Mrs.  Norrell  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Frank 
Dorris  and  the  late  Mrs.  Rose  Catherine 
Dorris. 

She  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Julia  J. 
(Judy)  Norrell  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Monticello.  associate  counsel  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Life  Insurance,  and  one 
brother,  William  Franklin  Dorris  of  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

The  family  requests  that  memorials  take 
the  form  of  gifts  for  student  financial  aid  to 
the  Department  of  Music  at  UAM.  or  to 
Rust  College  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.» 


•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  by  news  of  the  death  of  my 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Hon. 
Catherine  Dorris  Norrell,  of  Arkansas. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Cath- 
erine both  as  the  wife  of  a  Member 
(William  Frank  Norrell)  and  as  a  col- 
league. She  was  a  lovely  and  talented 
woman  who  made  significant  contribu- 
tions in  both  capacities.  She  worked 
closely  with  Bill  throughout  the  more 
than  20  years  he  served  here  in  the 
House.  Upon  his  death,  the  people  of 
Arkansas  elected  Catherine  Norrell  to 
serve  the  remainder  of  his  term.  Her 
service  was  marked  by  dedication  and 
skill. 
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I  admired  her  grace  and  dignity,  and 
I  appreciated  her  professionalism  and 
sense  of  purpose. 

My  wife,  Millie,  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Cather- 
ine's daughter,  Julia  Norrell,  in  this 
time  of  great  personal  loss  and  sad- 
ness.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, to  pay  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague.  Catherine  Dorris  Norrell. 

Catherine  Norrell  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  for  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  Her  service  in  the  Congress, 
however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  the  residents  of 
Arkansas  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  her  election,  she  spent 
more  than  two  decades  as  her  hus- 
band's staff  assistant  and  confidante 
during  his  tenure  as  a  Representative 
of  the  people  of  Arkansas.  After  she 
left  Congress  she  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  varied  posts  in  the  State  De- 
partment. In  addition,  she  held  a 
number  of  important  positions  in  civic 
and  fraternal  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Catherine  Norrell  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
equal  rights  for  women  as  a  Member 
of  this  House.  She  was  an  early  co- 
sponsor  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment and  an  effective  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. She  cared  deeply  for  the  people  of 
Arkansas  and  sought  to  speak  for 
them  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  I  be- 
lieve that  she  succeeded. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  Catherine  Norrell's  daughter, 
Judy.* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cath- 
erine Dorris  Norrell  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  those  of  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  were  fortunate 
to  serve  with  her  and  with  her  late 
husband,  William  Prank  Norrell,  who 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  from  1939 
to  February  1961. 

Upon  her  husband's  death,  former 
Congresswoman  Norrell  competed  in  a 
special  election  and  was  selected  out  of 
a  field  of  five  to  continue  to  represent 
his  district  in  Arkansas.  She  was  a 
woman  of  courage,  a  woman  of  forti- 
tude. 

While  she  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  she  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  and  she  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

In  1962,  Catherine  Norrell  decided 
not  to  seek  election  to  her  Arkansas 
seat  but  continued  to  be  active  in 
party  politics.  In  1963.  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  appointed  Mrs.  Norrell  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Cultural  Affairs,  where  she  served 
in  this  capacity  until  1965  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  named  her  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  State  Recep- 
tion Chapter,  Honolulu.  Mrs.  Norrell 
retired  from  this  post  in  1969. 

While  living  in  Honolulu,  Catherine 
Norrell  was  active  in  religious,  civic. 


and  political  affairs  and  was  a  leader 
in  her  community. 

Catherine  Norrell  was  an  extraordi- 
nary person  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
State  Department  official,  educator, 
civic  leader,  musician,  and  innovator. 
Her  passing  will  be  a  loss  to  our  socie- 
ty. But  her  contributions  will  not  be 
forgotten.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  in  today's  com- 
memoration of  Catherine  Dorris  Nor- 
rell. Mrs.  Norrell  filled  the  congres- 
sional seat  made  vacant  by  her  hus- 
band's death  during  my  first  term  in 
Congress.  I  remember  her  willingness 
to  offer  friendship  and  advice,  her 
agility  in  the  ways  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  her  devotion  to 
the  constituents  she  served.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commemorate  her  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  to 
this  body. 

As  a  staff  assistant,  Mrs.  Norrell  was 
an  important  part  of  her  husband's 
congressional  service.  After  his  death 
in  1961,  she  was  able  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment of  his  term,  establish  recogni- 
tion in  her  own  right  and  retain  ties 
with  her  home  State.  In  one  of  her 
own  statements  in  the  Record,  Mrs. 
Norrell  cited  May  1961  as  a  'milestone 
in  history  •  •  •  when  the  largest 
number  of  women  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House  and  Senate  became  Members  of 
the  Congress."  She  was  an  early  sup- 
porter of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
and  went  on  to  serve  as  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs 
under  John  F.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Norrell 
returned  to  Arkansas  to  chair  the 
music  department  at  Arkansas  A.  &  M. 
College. 

I  applaud  Mrs.  Norrell's  achieve- 
ments in  politics  and  the  arts,  and  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
family.  As  her  colleague.  I  will  not 
forget  her  perseverance  and  valuable 
insight.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  Catherine  Dorrfs 
Norrell.  who  passed  away  on  August 
30,  1981. 

In  April  1961,  Mrs.  Norrell  filled  the 
congressional  seat  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Hon.  William 
Prank  Norrell.  She  served  the  people 
of  her  district  with  great  diligence  and 
care,  and  brought  honor  to  this  body 
with  her  presence.  However,  in  1962. 
Mrs.  Norrell  chose  not  to  run  for  re- 
election. 

While  her  stay  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  far  too 
brief,  she  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  actively  serving  our  Nation 
both  before  and  after  her  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House. 

Prior  to  her  own  election  to  the 
House,  Mrs.  Norrell  worked  through- 
out her  husband's  term  from  1939  to 
1961  as  his  staff  assistant.  In  fact,  she 
was  so  well  known  throughout  Arkan- 
sas because  of  her  work  with  her  hus- 
band that  she  won  almost  twice  the 
votes  of  her  closest  competitor. 
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Prom  1963,  when  she  left  the  Con- 
gress, to  1969  when  she  retired  from 
public  service.  Mrs.  Norrell  continued 
to  serve  our  country  at  the  State  De- 
partment—first as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs 
and  later  as  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  Reception 
Center  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Catherine  Norrell 
served  her  country  and  its  people  with 
intelligence,  dignity,  and  a  great 
caring  for  many  years.  It  was  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  know  her,  and  I  wish 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
daughter,  Judy.* 

*  Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cath- 
erine Norrell  was  no  stranger  to  us  in 
Washington  when  she  was  elected  to 
fill  out  her  husband's  term  in  1961. 
She  had  served  as  his  staff  assistant 
and  worked  throughout  his  22  years  of 
service  in  Congress.  Her  2-to-l  victory 
in  the  special  election  was  a  tribute  to 
how  the  people  of  Arkansas  felt  about 
her  and  her  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election in  1962  was  a  loss  to  both  the 
House  and  the  people  of  Arkansas. 
She  continued  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment until  1969  and  will  be  remem- 
bered for  her  contributions  long  into 
the  future.  Catherine  Norrell  will  be 
missed  by  all  her  friends  in  Congress 
as  well  as  in  her  home  State.* 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  for  reserving  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  former  Con- 
gresswoman Catherine  Dorris  Norrell. 
of  Arkansas,  who  passed  away  on 
August  30. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
both  Mrs.  Norrell  and  her  husband  in 
the  87th  Congress.  Following  her  hus- 
band's death  after  a  long  and  success- 
ful tenure  in  the  House,  Mrs.  Norrell 
won  a  decisive  victory  over  her  oppo- 
nents and  assumed  her  husband's  seat 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  in  1962. 
While  in  Congress,  Mrs.  Norrell  served 
her  district  in  a  competent  and  com- 
passionate manner;  many  of  us  were 
disappointed  when  she  opted  against 
seeking  reelection. 

Aside  from  her  congressional 
achievements,  Mrs.  Norrell  made  her 
mark  at  the  State  Department  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Cultural  Affairs,  and  was  also  a 
noted  musician  and  educator.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  her  family  and  friends  on  her  un- 
timely passing.* 

*  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. Mr.  Alexander,  for  inviting  me  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  honor- 
ing a  former  colleague— Catherine  D. 
Norrell. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served 
with  this  charming  lady  in  the  87th 
Congress  when  she  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  residents  of  her  congres- 
sional district  to  fill  the  vacancy  cre- 
ated by  the  death  of  her  husband.'  In 
this  regard,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
she  was  elected  from  a  field  of  five 
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candidates  by  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  votes  of  her  nearest  competitor. 
This  margin  of  victory  attests  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  she  was  held  by 
her  constituency. 

During  her  term  of  service  in  this 
body,  she  was  not  only  very  popular 
with  her  colleagues,  but  also  highly  re- 
spected. She  was  a  tireless  worker  who 
dedicated  herself  to  serving  her  dis- 
trict and  country. 

Quite  frankly,  I  remember  my  sur- 
prise in  1962  in  learning  that  she 
would  not  seek  reelection.  That  deci- 
sion cost  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  outstanding  legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
rell's daughter,  Ms.  Judy  Norrell,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  many  of  us 
have  come  to  know  over  the  years.* 
*  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sympathy  that  I  mourn  the 
death  of  Catherine  Norrell.  I  am 
among  those  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy  her  friendship  as  well  as 
that  of  her  husband,  the  late  William 
Norrell.  Both  were  Members  of  this 
House,  and  both  did  a  superb  job  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  greatly  admired  Catherine's  own 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  her  unending 
support  of  Bill  during  his  22  years  in 
office.  She  was  behind  him  all  the 
way,  with  an  ear  to  listen  and  a  hand 
to  help.  So  strong  was  her  desire  to  see 
the  people  of  Arkansas  grow  and  pros- 
per and  so  deep  was  her  conviction  in 
Bill's  plans  to  make  this  happen  that 
upon  Bills  death  she  ran  in  a  hotly 
contested  race  to  represent  the  Sixth 
District  of  Arkansas. 

Catherine  was  also  a  leader  among 
congressional  wives  and  at  the  time  of 
Bill's  death  she  was  president  of  the 
Congressional  Club.  I  enjoyed  working 
with  her  in  the  Women's  National 
Democratic  Club,  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Wives'  Forum,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Club. 

We  in  this  Congress  would  do  well  to 
emulate  Catherine  Norrell.  Her  dedi- 
cation to  cause  and  belief  in  her 
people  and  their  ideas,  are  the  funda- 
mentals upon  which  this  great  Nation 
was  founded— they  are  the  ground- 
work for  all  relationships  of  mutual 
respect  and  cooperation. 

My  special  expressions  of  affection 
and  condolence  reach  out  to  Judy,  the 
Norrells'  dear  and  accomplished 
daughter,  who  has  inherited  her  par- 
ents' love  for  our  Nation  and  respect 
for  this  House.* 


MORE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
BUDGET  CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  continuing  saga  of  rattling  off 
prospective  budget  cuts,  it  is  indeed  in- 
teresting to  note  recent  revelations  in 
the  September  21  issue  of  Newsweek 


by  a  diverse  crew  of  instant  analysts 
(brokers,  economists,  news  writers)  of- 
fering divergent  reasons  for  the  mone- 
tary malaise  which  infests  our  econo- 
my and  threatens  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  Although 
disagreeing  on  a  number  of  factors, 
the  prevailing  common  ground  which 
most  of  them  shared  was  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  is  way  out  of  sync. 
More  so  inasmuch  as  a  great  share  of 
Wall  Street  runs  on  psychology.  So, 
what  better  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  show  its  faith  than  to  trim 
its  deficit  even  further,  thereby  lessen- 
ing its  grip  on  the  credit  markets. 

By   now   we    have    all   become    ac- 
quainted with  the  latest  in  constituent 
jargon  as  they  barrage  us  with  letters 
and  besiege  us  at  district  meetings— 
•interest  rates,  bring  down  the  inter- 
est rates."  Well,  my  friends,  control- 
ling money  supply  is  only  one  part  of 
that  battle  and  there  has  been  looser 
control  than  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve.   Whereas    Ml-B,    the    measure 
most  commonly  used,  has  been  stead- 
ily declining  to  the  point  where  it  is 
about  half  of  the  rate  of  increase  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  M2,  a  far 
more  reliable  barometer— since  it  in- 
cludes moneymarket  funds— has  been 
galloping  along  at  a  10-percent  clip. 
The  other,  and  I  believe  more  impor- 
tant, factor  is  to  further  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  a 
view  shared  by  Murray  Rothbard— no 
fan  of  Reaganomics— in  a  September 
economic  newsletter. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  ac- 
knowledged the  harsh  reality  that 
more  must  be  cut.  And  Members  of 
this  House  and  our  brethren  in  the 
Senate  are  quickly  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Clearly  then,  we  must  find 
additional  targets  for  trimming,  and 
the   question   becomes  not   why   but 

where. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  over 
the  last  few  days  I  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity at  the  close  of  business  to 
bring  to  the  Members'  attention  a 
brief  summary  of  those  items  con- 
tained in  the  work  product  of  the 
Budget  Reduction  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Republican  Research  Com- 
mittee's Economic  Task  Force.  In  July 
of  this  year  the  committee  published  a 
report  enumerating  272  items  where 
we  believe,  in  good  conscience,  we  can 
make  reductions  in  Federal  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1982  of  some  $52  billion. 
I  shall  begin  reading  today  from  this 
list  under  the  category  of  agriculture. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  agri- 
culture is  one  of  the  20-odd  functional 
categories  of  spending  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  1982,  and  this  particular 
section  of  the  study  contains  27  items 
suggesting  cuts  totialing  some 
$2,387,856,600. 

Again  I  would  request  the  Members, 
when  they  hear  these  suggestions  for 
cuts,  to  ask  themselves  a  question: 
Will  this  cut,  if  implemented  by  the 
Congress,  adversely  impact  on  the 
poor,  the  downtrodden,  the  deprived, 
or  the  handicapped  of  our  society? 


I  would  submit  that  is  a  very  human- 
itarian question  and  I  would  also  ob- 
serve to  the  Members  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  answer  in  each  instance  is 
"no."  The  accomplishment  of  these 
cuts  would  not  do  that. 

Beginning  then  with  those  items  cat- 
egorized under  agriculture.  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, salaries  and  expenses,  we  pro- 
pose to  allow  20  percent  over  that  was 
spent  in  1980.  The  proposed  outlay 
represents  a  62.1-percent  increase 
since  1980,  which  we  believe  is  exces- 
sive. 


D  1740 
This  cut  would  save  $1,070,400. 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  dairy  and  beekeeper 
indemnities.  We  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram and  phase  it  out  because,  in  our 
judgment,  it  is  no  longer  needed.  This 
would  save  $200,000. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses. We  would  allow  expenditures 
for  this  item  to  increase  by  20  percent 
over  1980.  The  proposed  outlays  are 
1.025.8  percent  higher  than  1980. 
while  the  insurance  fund  declines 
from  1981.  Administrative  costs  are 
three  times  higher  than  the  fund, 
which  we  believe  is  excessive.  This 
item  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$121,394,200. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
price  supports.  We  would  cut  10  per- 
cent from  the  proposed  spending  of 
1982.  We  would  eliminate  the  tobacco 
subsidies.  It  seems  a  little  ironic  that 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  has  caused  to  be  printed  on 
cigarettes  sold  in  this  country  the 
warning  that  smoking  is  hazardous  to 
your  health  and.  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  the  taxpayers  subsidize  tobacco 
production.  Elimination  of  this  subsi- 
dy would  save  the  taxpayers 
$180,024,900. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  sala- 
ries and  expenses.  We  would  allow  10 
percent  above  what  was  spent  in  1981. 
for  a  savings  of  $7,968,900. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  rural 
housing  for  domestic  farm  labor.  We 
would  allow  expenditures  for  1982  to 
increase  10  percent  above  1981,  for  a 
savings  of  $5,128,700. 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 
mutual  and  self-help  housing.  We 
would  allow  growth  in  1982  to  rise  by 
10  percent  above  1981  spending.  This 
would  save  $552,500. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  rural 
housing  supervisory  assistance  grants. 
We  would  allow  20  percent  above  1980. 
The  proposed  outlays  for  1982  repre- 
sent a  141.5-percent  increase  since  1980. 
which,  in  our  judgment,  is  excessive. 
This  would  save  $1,006,400. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  agri- 
cultural credit  insurance  fund.  We 
would  allow  10  percent  above  1980.  We 
would  restrict  the  funding  to  corpo- 
rate   agribusiness    and     reemphasize 
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Th^TuTd  £^iAS    "^"'"-    Seme^^ech"  ""''  ^°"^«^'°«^  ^^-    P^»"ons.  852  account.  We  would  allow 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  rural       „„    J  .     ,  JO  percent  above  1981.  This  would  save 

development  insurance  fund  Wp  .  one-no  one-should  receive  food  ♦^9.073.500  departmentwlde  in  the  De- 
would  allow  expenditures  to  grow  20  fnS  '[?f;v"«°hnnfH"1L  *"**  ""J^l  ^^^^'  Pfrtment  of  Agriculture.  By  correcting 
percent  above  1980.  The  propoSSout"  '^^Z^VZ  'T'fl^ slZ^^.^.u'Z  iS^irresnon?. ^^ f ^'•''- ^ * ^^^"^'• 
lays  represent  a  62.8-percent  increase  they  can  afford  to  spend  f^7^  out  of  ff^^Zl^^"^^  ^°' }^^  recommenda- 
for  this  activity  since  1980,  which  we  their  limited  income,  even  if  it  is  only  50  "^i^  "^"^  ?o^,",^™^  Accounting  Office, 
consider  to  be  excessive.  This  would    '^"**  °''  *^-^  ^°^  *  months  food,  other-     rooV    ^^^  million  in  fiscal  year 

save  $92,540,400.  *'^'  ^■^^  stamps  are  considered  a  kind  of     ^^°^- 

Office  of  Transportation  We  would  «T^«°?^^  *^'*'*'  "^  ™^"'*'  ^'^^^'^  °''"  *,9^f'*'^,  °^  Governmental  and  Public 
eliminate  this  function  of  the  Depart  "o  nof  hivrto'^r^/'^T""  ^""'•^^^'^  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ment  of  Agriculture  because  we  thSL  tVtHtlor"^  t^^^^yt^in^'^Z^  ^""'eZTni:^'''''''''''''  ^"  '^^''  ^""''^ 
that  the  farmers  can  figure  out  how  to  over  free  in  that  fashion.  Sher  it  STfo^  wo.ifd  ^^.^1 ."  unnecessary.  This 
get  their  goods  to  market  without  it  ^^^p^  o""  anything  else,  invites  cheating  ^„1  save  the  taxpayers  $10,799,000. 
This  would  save  $2,923  000  ^'^  abuse.  The  economic  consequence  of  re-        Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  We 

Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  food  ""T^*  }^^  purchase  requirement  has  been  w°"l«l  restrict  spending  for  1982  to  an 
stamp  program.  I  will  say  to  the  Mem  S  Th"e"i!^i"-ff  T^  'f*^  ^"^  escalating  amount  not  in  excess  of  10  percent 
bers  that  this  perhaps'  is  the  m«St  're°lS  JiSfe 'Z  °/  SU^nrc^^ioS^S  ^5  907"'  ""^  '^"'  ^  ''''•  ^*^'"« 
controversial  of  the  items,  that  I  shall  crease  in  one  l8-mon[h  period.  Res^ring  SS.  .  ^  ^^  .,  . 
mention  briefly  this  afternoon.  The  the  purchase  requirement  as  it  existed  prior  ^.*»cience  and  Education  Administra- 
Members  should  be  aware  that  we  are  ^o  1977  would  turn  case  load  growth  rates  ,?"'  Agricultural  Research,  we  would 
spending  roughly  some  $12  billion  on  *^°""<*  *"<*  prevent  the  costs  of  the  food  allow  20  percent  above  what  was  spent 
this  program  in  1982.  It  is  the  sugges-  l^'l,.?,™*'^,/'"**™  caching  a  projected  '"  1980.  The  proposed  outlays  repre- 
tion  of  our  subcommittee  that  we  reS-    *  ,    ^"^'°"  "  ^^'^  ^''^  ^''"-  ^^"'  *  26.5-percent  increase  over  1980. 

state  the  purchase  requirements  for  ^°   ''   ^°^^-   There   have   been    *5*'<="   we   consider   to   be   excessive, 

this  program  which,  if  they  had  been    '■^^?"'  accounts  in  the  press  of  investi-    This  would  save  $23,409,000. 
in  existence  in  1980.  would  have  saved    ^*''°'^  '^^at  have  been  made  by  vari-       Science  and  Education  Administra- 
at  least  $800,000,000.  The  savings  for    ?^  agencies,  citing  fraud  and  abuse  in    t'O"-  cooperative  research.  Here  again 
the  reimposition  of  the  purchase  re-  stamp  program,  and  it  is  the    we  would  allow  20  percent  above  what 

quirement  would  be  $1  billion  48  mil-  ^"fKfstion  of  our  conunittee,  as  indi-  was  spent  in  1980.  The  proposed  out- 
lion  in  1982.  '  ^^^°  earlier,  that  we  reinstate  the  Jays  represent  a  34.6-percent  increase 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Mem-  ?o^?^^  requirement  as  it  existed  in  since  1980.  which  we  consider  to  be  ex- 
bers-  attention  just  a  brief  history  of  In^lX^Jn'^^'^Ju^''''^  expenditures  cessive.  This  would  save  $25,507,000. 
the  food  stamp  program  in  our  coun-  ^  ^  ^°*®  '""'°"-  Science  and  Education  Administra- 
try.  It  was  enacted  in  1964  as  a  part  •  ^''tension  activities.  We  would 
subsidy-part  welfare  program,  to  aUow  °  ^''^^  ^"^  ^®  percent  from  1980.  The  pro- 
low-income  families  to  increase  their  ^°°^  and  Nutrition  Services,  food  P""  ^^  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  no 
food  purchasing  power  with  stamps  stamp  program.  We  would  Institute  a  J?"^^''  serves  farmers  as  much  as  it 
purchased  at  less  than  redemptive  Personal  consumption  index  instead  of  ,P^^  "'■°*"  gardeners,  and  we  believe 
value.  The  program  has  been  amended  ^^^  CPI  to  determine  benefit  in-  "  "^®*^  '°  ^  reevaluated  and  re- 
several  times  to  expand  eligibility,  creases.  We  would  employ  the  same  |=^oq  '"^'*'  ^^^  would  save 
reduce  the  purchase  cost  to  recipients     General  Accounting  Office  and  Con-    **6294,300. 

and  increase  the  bonus  value  of  the    Kressional  Budget  Office  formula  as  is       Agriculture  Cooperative  Service.  We 
stamps.  used  for  social  security.  This  would    w°"'<^  eliminate  this  office,  which  was 

In  1977.  the  requirement  that  recipi-    ^*^^  $233,489,000  in  fiscal  year  1982.         "^wly  established  in  1981.  This  office 
ents  pay  for  a  portion  of  the  value  of       Forest    Service,    construction    and    Provides  research  which  can  be  han- 
the  stamps  was  dropped  altogefter     ^*"^  acquisitions.  We  would  allow  a  20-    '^^ed  by  the  Economy  and  Statistics 
thereby  reducing  recipient  particiba-    P®'"'^ent  increase  above  1980.  The  pro-    Service,  a  savings  of  $4,821,000. 
tion  costs  to  zero.  posed  outlays  represent  an  80.7-per-        Foreign    Agricultural    Service.    We 

The  easy  negotiability  of  the  stamps  *^^"*  increase  since  1980,  which  is  ex-  would  allow  spending  for  1982  in  an 
and  restriction  of  their  use  to  food  9®^'^^  when  the  Federal  Government  amount  not  in  excess  of  10  percent 
products  has  fostered  an  extensive  f  supposed  to  be  backing  away  from  over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  We  do 
black  market.  In  the  last  10  years  '¥^,"er  acquisitions.  This  would  save  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
annual  food  stamp  outlays  have  in-    'l^l-»*f-800  "?  1982.  more  on  offices  in  Warsaw,  Peking, 

creased  from  $1.6  billion  to  $9  7  bil-  t  *'°^^}  Service,  acquisitions  of  land  and  Moscow.  If  those  functions  are  to 
lion,  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  ,"f  "?."*?  forests,  special  acts.  We    be  performed  they  can  well  be  per- 

19.8   percent,   2.3   times   the   average    ^.?f  k  .^^"""l^ate  this  because  we  do    formed  in  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
annual     cost-of-living     increase     and    "fj  ^^'l^ve  that  there  is  any  further    ment  of  State  in  those  specific  foreign 
twice    the   average   annual    GNP   in      ?"^^°"  ^?r  "^"e  Federal  Government  to    capitals.  This  would  save  $3,595,000. 
crease.  ^^  acquiring   yet   more   land   in   this       Members,  this  completes  the  item- 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  l^'^tiL  f  Hi  u  ^^"^^  ^  ^"^"^  ^^  1^"°"  ^**  enumeration  of  those  por- 
out  of  control  since  itfSSepuJn   ite       Pori^f  qp^w"!"      .  ..•        ,  .  "°"^  °^  ^^«  272  items  that  are  con- 

benefits  are  totally  duplicative  o"'  the  rnmnil/.  f^H^'  *«?."^"»on  of  land  to  tained  in  the  agriculture  category  and. 
food  benefit  allowLcesnAITX?  and  ^S^.^  J??«l  exchange.  We  would  to  repeat.  these  total  some 
SSI  which  Ls  St  th^eefonrtlTnVf^H    ^l""*"ate  ^^^-  We  believe  it  is  unnec-    $2,387,856,600. 

In    1977.    Congress    eliminated    the    to  fhr^i^o^oi  r^         ^  ^f f*^^*"  ^^^    ""^  ""^  ^^^P*  '^ese  suggestions?  Some 

purchase  requirement.  whTch'maVSl  rThis'^Sou  d  s?v7$3TJo"o  '  '"''"'"■  ^"Sl'' T'  ^*^■  "^"-  '  ^^°^  ^°^^ 
but  the  very  poorest  recipients  pay  a       Forest  Sei^irrnp,^fni^to  ^°^  '^^  elimination  of  some  of  those 

portion    of    the    value    of    the    ?ood    tiS^  lf2  ^7onnf  w.T.^  .h*''!!^"^^^^^^^    Programs  because  I  do  not  agree  philo- 

stamps.  The  arguments  to  restore  tSe  per^cen^gr^wKboVe  l?8i  ite^L^^^^  ^''.^'S^tH  ^*'^    '^"    '^'•"^*    ''^^^^ 

purchase  requirement  are  both  philo-  proposed  staff  TncreLe  for7ht  nrrf  ^T^  °^  ^^i  suggestions.  But.  please 

sophic   and   economic.    Former   Con-  grSTf  40  perceS^from  ISsi  £  exre^"  Sfff.!",'"^^  Members,  the  projected 

gresswoman  Leonor  Sullivan,  one  of  sive   and   shmiiH    hi   I^if^L^  ^i!?"  **f  ^!P'*^  ^°^  ^^^  "^"^  ^"^cal  year,  sched- 

the    eariy    proponents    of    tKe    ?oS  Sould^ave  ?77  ^87  ?So                    ^^''  t^'^  ^  !^^  '"  **~"t  »  weeks,  has 

stamp  program,  stated  the  philosophT!  ^resTy^^icT'^p^e^^anent    appro-  E^o^iS  $^2^1^^  toVSL"''*^"^ 
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If  they  do  not  like  these  suggestions. 
I  might  request  of  the  Members  in  a 
very  sincere  way.  "What  are  yours?" 

Does  anybody  serving  in  this  Cham- 
ber seriously  believe  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  go  on  as  we  have  over  the  past 
5  years,  during  which  this  Congress 
has  created  in  excess  of  30  percent  of 
the  outstanding  Federal  debt  of  close 
to  $1  trillion. 

The  interest  expense  in  servicing 
that  debt  is  approaching  $100  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  may  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  that. 

If  we  are  going  to  restore  vitality  to 
the  housing  industry  and  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  this  country,  and 
the  ability  of  numerous  small  busi- 
nesses and  indeed  large  businesses 
around  this  Nation  to  survive,  we  must 
drive  down  the  cost  of  credit.  The 
answer  is  to  get  the  snout  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  credit 
markets  so  that  our  beloved  Federal 
Government  is  not  competing  with 
every  would-be  borrower  for  the  avail- 
able credit  supply.  ^ 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  consuming  about  38  per- 
cent of  the  available  credit  supply  in 
this  fiscal  year,  and  that  it  is  close  to  a 
historic  high  in  the  history  of  the  last 
several  decades. 
We  cannot  go  on  this  way. 
Tomorrow,  and  as  the  days  continue, 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  Member 
from  California  to  enumerate  the  re- 
maining items  of  this  list  totaling 
some  272,  with  the  idea  of  developing 
a  consensus  in  these  closing  months  of 
the  97th  Congress  of  finding  a  way  to 
restore  fiscal  sanity  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 


demanding,  but  it  is  certain  Miss 
Ward's  vitality  and  determination  will 
be  equal  to  the  task. 

When  her  travels  bring  her  to  this 
Capitol.  I  am  hopeful  all  of  you  will 
join  me  in  welcome.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  all  of  us  will  take  pride  in 
our  new  Miss  America  and  her  stew- 
ardship of  the  national  title.* 


MISS  ARKANSAS  NAMED  MISS 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annual  selection  of  a 
Miss  America  has  become  a  fall  tradi- 
tion. 

The  young  woman  chosen  to  wear 
the  1982  crown  is  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ward.  20-year-old  daughter  of  Patricia 
Hampe  and  Jim  Ward,  of  Russellville, 

Ark. 

A  stunning  beauty.  Miss  Ward  dem- 
onstrates not  only  the  poise  and  pres- 
ence this  honor  requires,  but  also  the 
extra  dimensions  of  character  and 
talent  to  bring  added  distinction  to  the 

title.  .     . 

Miss  Ward  is  completing  her  junior 
year  of  study  in  accounting  at  Arkan- 
sas Tech  University,  and  looks  toward 
a  career  in  corporate  law.  Her  musical 
training  includes  both  piano  and  voice. 
She  held  several  beauty  titles  prior  to 
being  named  Miss  Arkansas. 

Miss  Ward  is  the  only  Arkansas  Miss 
America  since  1963.  when  the  title  was 
held  by  Donna  Axum.  now  a  television 
personality  in  Little  Rock. 

The  duties  and  requirements  of  the 
Miss  America  position  are  many  and 


LEONARD-HEARNS  FIGHT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  this  evening 
to  serve  as  an  advisory  for  activities 
that  are  to  occur  in  Las  Vegas  tomor- 
row night,  about  24  hours  from  now, 
and  this  event  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interstate  commerce  activities  to  occur 
in  many  years.  Tommy  Heams  and 
Ray  Leonard  have  stimulated  and  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  many  Members  of 
the  House  who  not  only  serve  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  who  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  interstate  affairs  and  busi- 
ness activities,  but,  indeed,  from  what 
I  can  tell,  nearly  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  been  duly  stimulated,  even, 
yes.  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  clas- 
sic showdown  between  two  first-rate 
pugilists  who  join  in  final  depository 
combat  tomorrow  night. 

So.  as  one  who  comes  from  Detroit 
and  knows  Thomas  Heams  and  his  in- 
credible coach  and  manager.  Emanuel 
Stewart,  who  is  intimately  familiar 
with  the  stable  of  fighters  who  have 
trained  and  grown  under  this  incredi- 
ble coach-trainer,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  community  training  center  where 
these  boxers  have  amazed  and  startled 
the  entire  sports  profession,  I  offer  a 
few  kindly  and  well-intentioned  re- 
marks in  an  attempt  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  our  colleagues  makes  a  serious 
mistake  of  predictive  judgment  about 
the  outcome  of  this  great  contest. 


D  1800 
You  should  know  that  Thomas 
Heams  is  younger,  bigger,  tougher  and 
has  one  more  victory  than  his  worthy 
opponent.  It  is  very  important,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  take  into  consid- 
eration that  our  Detroit  champion  is  a 
little  bit  hungrier  than  this  tremen- 
dous athletic  machine,  a  beautiful 
face,  wonderful  family;  I  love  his  little 
kid  as  millions  of  people  do  who  have 
seen  him  on  television;  but  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made,  and  perhaps  ap- 
propriately, that  he  has  grown  a  little 
bit  soft. 

So  I  would  wish  to  caution  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  be  careful  in  terms  of 
how  they  might  view  the  outcome  of 
this  great  classic  pugilistic  contest. 

Now,  in  great  matches  like  this,  it  is 
always  a  pity  that  there  has  to  be  a 
winner  and  a  loser.  Even  magazines  as 
reputable  as  Sports  Illustrated,  which 
I  follow  carefully,  while  it  praises  both 


fighters,  makes  a  very  important  and 
classic  error.  I  would  like  to  quote  this 
for  the  record,  so  that  we  may  all  the 
morning  afterward  make  our  postfight 
assessments;  but  here  is  this  great  ath- 
letic documentary  saying: 

Heams.  who  fancies  himself  as  a  boxer.  Is 
a  pure  slugger  about  as  scientific  as  a  wreck- 
ing ball. 

Now.  this  does  great  hurt.  It  de- 
means one  of  the  classic,  fastest, 
toughest,  punchers  in  the  business.  To 
consider  that  he  is  merely  a  fighting 
machine,  a  slugger,  and  I  hope  that 
Leonard's  camp  does  not  take  this  too 
hard,  because  it  will  only  aggravate 
the  error  that  probably  will  be  unwit- 
tingly committed  in  his  camp,  but  this 
man  Heams  is  a  puncher,  a  boxer,  fast 
as  the  speed  of  light  and  probably  in 
this  misconception  will  lie  the  differ- 
ence in  the  outcome  of  this  fight. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  ver- 
nacular, and  I  have  watched  Thomas 
Heams.  I  have  seen  him  in  workouts.  I 
have  carefully  tried  to  appraise  the 
great  skills  that  both  of  these  pugilists 
would  bring  into  this  contest  and  I  am 
only  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  been  able 
to  run  them  through  a  computer  in 
the  finest  scientific  methodology;  but 
in  the  vernacular,  the  saying  is  that. 
"Leonard  couldn't  hit  Heams  with  a 
bucket  of  rice." 

Now.  I  would  not.  of  course,  go  that 
far.  Of  course.  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  is  a 
fast,  awesome  and  powerful  hitter;  but 
you  know,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
a  quiet,  hungry,  sober  young  fellow, 
who  has  got  to  make  it  or  break  it;  he 
has  no  television  ads.  he  has  no  movie 
contract,  he  has  no  beautiful  family  to 
bring  to  America's  attention.  He  has 
only  got  those  two  dynamite-laden 
hands,  a  right  and  a  left,  to  bring  into 
the  ring. 

So  I  would  caution  my  good  brother 
Leonard  that  his  ads  will  not  help 
him.  His  television  status  will  not  help 
him.  His  little  kid  will  not  help  him.  as 
beautiful  and  as  attractive  as  he  is.  All 
of  the  contracts  that  he  has  to  do 
other  products  will  not  help  him.  His 
good  looks  will  not  help  him. 

I  have  just  a  little  something  I 
should  relay  that  I  heard  Thomas 
Heams  say  in  Washington  when  he 
was  here  recently,  winning  many 
friends  from  the  Leonard  camp.  One 
young  lady,  and  I  was  standing  right 
next  to  him.  came  up  and  she  said  to 
him.  "Please,  please,  don't  hurt  Mr. 
Leonards  face.  Don't  hit  him  in  the 
face." 

Tommy  Heams.  as  sober  as  a  judge 
said.  "Well,  its  nothing  personal,  lady, 
but  I  can't  guarantee  that  in  a  fight." 
I  think  that  underscores  the  nature 
of  the  contest.  There  is  nothing  per- 
sonal about  this.  There  is  no  grudge. 
This  is  not  a  grudge  match.  It  is  not 
vindictive,  but  it  is  in  the  highest 
nature  of  this  art.  a  skUl  of  the  two 
classic  giants  of  our  time  and  the  best 
man.  it  seems  to  me.  will  win. 

So  I  say,  "You  better  pray.  Sugar 
Ray." 
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You  better  understand  that  when 
Thomas  Heams  said  on  the  Johnny 
Carson  Show  when  asked  what  it  was 
all  about,  "I'm  just  simply  going  to  an- 
nihilate him." 

So  as  the  odds  now  move  down  to 
about  even,  there  are  about  24  hours 
left,  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  not  to 
do  anything  rash  or  impulsive  in  the 
remaining  hours  before  the  fight. 
Guard  your  hard-earned  income  and 
your  purse  with  all  your  might.  Do  not 
succumb  to  any  of  the  temptations 
that  those  who  may  be  lurking  in  the 
hallways  of  our  great  Capitol  to  lure 
you  down  unsuspecting  paths.  Do  not 
yield  to  temptation,  but  study  the 
words  of  your  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, who  carefully  and  confidently 
predicts  that  Leonard  will  fall  to 
Heams. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  A.  HALEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  today  about  our  late 
colleague,  James  A.  Haley,  who  died 
August  6.  Prior  to  his  retirement  from 
the  House  in  1976.  Jim  preceded  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

Coming  to  the  Congress  in  1953,  Jim 
Haley  served  the  people  of  Florida  and 
the  Nation  with  distinction.  For 
almost  a  quarter  century,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  outstanding  public  service, 
bringing  to  his  office  conscientious- 
ness, integrity,  and  judgment  tem- 
pered with  commonsense.  It  became 
apparent  early  in  his  career  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  he  genuinely  cared  for  his 
constituents  and  truly  believed  in  the 
political  and  moral  traditions  that 
have  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation. 

Although  his  political  philosophy 
was  more  conservative  than  my  own, 
we  did  find  ourselves  in  agreement  on 
many  issues.  I  admired  his  individual- 
ism and  his  concern  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  dignity.  I  also  respected 
his  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

His  strong  fiscal  views  were  well 
known  by  those  of  us  serving  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  The  so- 
called  Haley  amendment  to  eliminate 
open-ended  funding  in  Interior  De- 
partment programs  was  a  precursor  of 
a  trend  in  Congress  to  require  greater 
accountability  of  Federal  agencies  car- 
rying out  Federal  projects  and  pro- 
grams. He  supported  legislation  to  re- 
quire balancing  the  national  budget 
long  before  it  was  in  vogue  to  do  so. 

And,  there  was  Jim  Haley's  compas- 
sion for  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian  and  other  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  Alaska  Natives- 
Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  Indian  peoples. 
This  compassion  was  well  illustrated 
during  his  18-year  tenure  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 


and  his  4  years  as  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Under  his  guidance  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  was  de- 
veloped. This  landmark  measure  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  aboriginal 
claims  of  Alaskan  Native  people  and 
established  the  foundation  for  the  ul- 
timate resolution  of  the  issue  of  how 
Federal  lands  in  Alaska  would  be  man- 
aged. Also  while  he  served  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  he  directed  legisla- 
tion through  Congress  which  resulted 
in  the  return  of  the  sacred  Blue  Lake 
area  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians.  As 
full  committee  chairman,  Jim  Haley 
fought  hard  to  win  passage  of  the  Me- 
nominee Restoration  Act,  the  Indian 
Financing  Act.  and  the  Indian  Self -De- 
termination Act— all  measures  of  great 
importance  to  the  Indian  people. 

Jim  Haley  made  many  contributions 
to  the  Nation  as  a  conservationist. 
Always  a  friend  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  he  led  the  effort  to  pro- 
tect an  area  of  southern  Florida  called 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  This  area— 
three-fourths  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island— has  proven  to  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  protection  of  the  ecology 
of  a  portion  of  the  Everglades  and  of 
the  environment  of  south  Florida  in 
general.  I  supported  him  in  this  effort 
because,  together,  we  knew  the  invest- 
ment of  $116  million  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  moneys 
would  make  it  possible  to  preserve  this 
fragile  area  so  that  future  generations 
could  continue  to  enjoy  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  As  time  has  passed,  the 
benefits  gained  from  protecting  the 
Big  Cypress  have  become  more  and 
more  apparent— as  have  Jim  Haley's 
legislative  wisdom  and  foresight.  He 
also  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  es- 
tablish the  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore in  Florida,  an  effort  which  has 
contributed  to  the  preservation  of  one 
of  the  last  large  undeveloped  stretches 
of  pristine  shoreline  in  that  State. 

Jim  Haley  was  a  conservative  who 
defied  stereotyping.  This  man  who 
won  three  Watchdog  of  the  Treasury 
Awards  for  fiscal  conservatism  and 
was  a  traditionalist  in  his  political 
habits,  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  for 
compassion  and  human  dignity  within 
Government.  His  strongly  held  views 
of  this  need  led  him  not  only  to  doing 
much  for  the  American  Indian 
people— examples  of  which  have  been 
cited  earlier— but  also  to  being  an 
original  and  outspoken  sponsor  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  to  support- 
ing the  right  to  vote  for  18-year-olds, 
and  to  championing  the  rights  of  the 
elderly  and  disadvantaged. 

As  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  veter- 
ans of  our  Nation,  he  served  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  many 
years,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals,  contributed 
substantially  to  the  improvement  of 
the  VA  hospital  system. 

Jim  Haley  had  a  great  sense  of 
humor.  Prior  to  serving  in  Congress. 
Jim  had  been  president  of  the  Ring- 
ling    Brothers,    Bamum    and    Bailey 
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Circus.  He  used  to  poke  a  little  fun  at 
the  Congress  by  saying  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  eminently  qualified 
people  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives— having  already  pre- 
sided over  the  largest  circus  in  the 
world,  he  had  simply  moved  from  one 
circus  to  another. 

Jim  Haley  could  be  described  as  a 
man  for  all  seasons  who,  beyond  his 
career  of  public  service  on  the  State 
and  national  levels,  enjoyed  a  rich  and 
full  life,  which  included  lifelong  serv- 
ice to  his  community  and  devotion  to 
family  and  friends.  His  record  of  good 
works  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
colleagues,  his  employees,  his  commu- 
nity, friends,  and  loved  ones.  The 
gentle  dignity  of  the  man.  his  good- 
ness, his  sense  of  fair  play  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

He  was  a  good  man  who  was  my 
friend,  and  I'm  sad  that  he  is  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  the  funeral  eulogy  for  Jim  Haley 
delivered  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Andrus. 
pastor  of  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Sarasota.  Fla..  which  is  a 
tribute  to  the  man  who  indeed,  as  Dr. 
Andrus  remarked,  "fought  the  good 
fight"  and  won. 

Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Haley,  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Chorch,  August  10,  1981,  by  Dr.  Paul  P. 
Andrus 

SERMON  text:  II  TIMOTHY  4:6-8 

St.  Paul  must  have  come  to  the  end  of  his 
life  with  a  sense  of  fulfillment.  Clearly  it 
shows  in  his  words:  'I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  the  race,  I  have  kept 
the  faith." 

Pew  men  of  our  time  and  acquaintance 
have  lived  to  these  words  as  has  James  A. 
Haley.  It  can  well  be  said  of  him:  He  fought 
the  good  fight. 

Bom  in  1899  in  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  he 

Enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
1917,  and  as  a  member  of  the  First  Division, 
fought  in  every  major  battle  of  the  Army 
Expeditionary  Force  in  World  War  I.  Then 
he 

Became  a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  es- 
tablishing his  own  accounting  firm  in  Sara- 
sota in  1925. 

In  1933  he  became  General  Manager  of 
the  John  and  Mable  Ringling  Museum  of 
Art  as  a  Florida  State  Museum. 

Later  he  became  the  First  Vice  President 
of  Ringling  Circus,  and 

Still  later  was  made  President  and  Direc- 
tor of  Ringling  Bros.,  Bamum  &  Bailey 
Combined  Shows,  a  responsibility  he  ful- 
filled until  1948. 

It  was  in  that  year  (1948)  that  he  tumed 
to  public  service,  being  elected  to  the  Flori- 
da House  of  Representatives  and  serving 
two  terms.  While  there  he  was  voted  "Most 
Outstanding  Member. '  and  was  known  as 
"Mr.  Eiionomy." 

In  1952  he  was  elected  to  the  83rd  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  was  subse- 
quently elected  to  Congress  for  the  next  24 
years! 

James  A.  Haley  was  never  defeated  in  any 
election  he  chose  to  enter! 

While  in  Congress  he  chaired  several  in- 
fluential Committees,  including: 

The  Indian  Affairs  subcommittee  during 
the  84th  to  the  92nd  Congresses.  While 
there  he  eamed  the  title  of  "Big  Chief"  be- 
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cause  of  his  concern  for  our  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  during  the  93rd  and  94th  Con- 
gresses, and 

The  Hospitals  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veteran  Affairs,  where  he 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  Veterans 
hospital  in  Gainesville,  Tampa  and  Miami. 

In  1976.  upon  his  announced  retirement, 
his  portrait  was  hung  in  the  Hearing  Room 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Truly.  James  A.  Haley  Fought  the  Good 
Fight! 
But  he  also  Kept  the  Faith! 
There  was  never  a  question  as  to  Jim 
Haley's  love  of  God  and  the  Church.  The 
very  land  upon  which  this  church  sits  was 
donated  by  him.  And  every  time  he  was 
home  from  his  duties  in  Tallahassee  or 
Washington  he  would  be  in  church  on 
Sunday  morning.  In  recent  years  his  health 
and  failing  strength  would  not  permit  him 
this  pleasure.  The  Fellowship  Hall  of  this 
church  bears  Jim  Haley's  name. 

But  his  Christianity  had  a  practical  side 
beyond  donating  land  to  his  church.  Before 
our  parking  lot  was  paved  it  was  an  area  dis- 
tinguished mostly  for  its  sugar  sand  and 
sand  spurs.  On  more  than  one  occasion.  Jim 
Haley  could  be  seen  after  church  helping 
push  some  poor  motorist  out  of  the  sand. 
.  . .  probably  a  tourist  who  just  did  not  know 
the  problem  sand  can  be  while  driving. 

And  the  testimony  of  those  with  whom  he 
served  in  Congress  is  consistant:  James  A. 
Haley  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity. 
As  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
said  about  him,  "Jim  Haley  did  not  always 
vote  like  I  voted,  but  Jim  Haley  always 
voted  as  he  thought  he  should  vote.  He  is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  character,  and  beyond 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  will 
always  be  a  friend."' 

James  A.  Haley  lived  his  religion  in  many 
very  real  ways.  Truly,  he  Kept  the  Faith! 

But  perhaps  best  of  all,  like  St.  Paul, 
James  Haley  Finished  the  Race! 

To  have  lived  long  and  well  is  a  goal  all  of 
us  want  to  reach  in  our  lives. 

To  have  laughed  with  friends  ...  to  have 
known  the  dignity  of  serving  ones  fellow 
human  beings  .  .  .  and  to  have  come  to  the 
end  with  a  sense  of  completion  .  .  .  this  is 
truly  finishing  the  Race. 

And  for  James  A.  Haley,  the  race  was  well 
run. 

Doing  more  in  one  life  than  many  men 
could  do  in  several . . . 

Becoming  honored  and  respected  for  work 
close  to  home  and  in  our  nation  s  capital .  .  . 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  signs  of  a 
Course  well  run! 
Truly.  James  A.  Haley  Finished  the  Race! 
So  I  have  come  today  to  join  with  you  in 
■  honoring  one  who  honored  us  with  his  self- 
less life  and  his  sterling  example  .  .  .  and  to 
join  with  you  in  the  sorrow  that  we  feel,  for 
we  are  diminished  by  his  death. 

But  I  also  come  to  thank  God  for  giving 
us  James  A.  Haley  for  these  years.  For  our 
lives  have  been  touched  and  made  the 
better  because  he  was  with  us  in  these  days. 
He  will  not  be  forgotten.  Thank  God  for 
James  A.  Haley.* 


•  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  July  27.  1976.  upon  the  oc 
casion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  the  Honora- 
ble James  A.  Haley  in  the  Hearing  Room  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REFORM  THE  REGU- 
LATION OF  OIL  AND  OIL  PROD- 
UCT PIPELINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Synar)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran) 
legislation  to  reform  the  regulation  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  product 
pipelines.  A  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  is  included  at  the  end  of  my 
statement  for  the  convenience  of 
Members  in  reviewing  this  proposal. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  prior 
to  adjournment  in  August  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  to  reform  oil  and  product 
pipeline  rate  regulation.  Since  that 
time,  several  Members  of  the  House 
have  indicated  their  interest  in  this 
proposal,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  them. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing reforms  oil  and  product  pipe- 
line regulation  by  repealing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  determine  and 
prescribe  rates  and  charges.  Under  our 
bill,  FERC  will  continue  to  regulate 
common  carrier  obligations  and  will 
continue  enforcement  of  legal  pro- 
scriptions against  any  possible  dis- 
criminatory or  preferential  treatment 
of  shippers  by  pipeline  companies. 
And,  of  course,  all  Federal  antitrust 
laws  will  continue  to  apply  to  oil  and 
product  pipelines.  It  is  only  rate  regu- 
lation that  is  unnecessary  and  there- 
fore repealed  by  this  legislation. 

I  would  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
our  legislation  deals  only  with  oil  and 
oil  product  pipelines— pipelines  which 
are  not  franchised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  which  are  not,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  a  legally  protected 
monopoly. 

Before  going  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  provide  a  short  history 
of  oil  and  oil  product  pipeline  rate  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  1906  petroleum  pipelines  have 
been  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  im- 
poses common  carrier  obligations  on 
those  pipelines,  requires  that  their 
rates  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  pro- 
hibits any  discriminatory  or  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  shippers  by  any  pipe- 
line. 

Until  1977,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  administered  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
as  they  apply  to  oil  and  oil  product 
pipelines.  Profits  of  oil  pipeline  com- 
panies have  been  regulated  by  two 
rate-of-return  standards  and,  in  some 
cases  since  1941,  by  a  negotiated  con- 
sent decree.  One  standard  sets  maxi- 
mum rates  of  return  for  crude  oil  pipe- 
lines, the  second  for  petroleum  prod- 
uct pipelines.  On  October  1,  1977,  with 
enactment  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act,  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  petroleum  pipelines 


was  transferred  from  ICC  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
within  DOE. 

Just  prior  to  this  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion, the  ICC  had  begun  a  reexamina- 
tion of  its  approach  to  pipeline  rate 
regulation,  and  this  review  has  contin- 
ued under  FERC  without  resolution 
for  almost  4  years  now.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  suspended  and  set  for 
administrative  proceeding  every  single 
rate  increase  proposed  by  an  oil  pipe- 
line company.  Needless  to  say,  the 
backlog  of  pending  pipeline  rate  cases 
continues  to  grow  as  FERC  reviews 
the  basic  methodology  used  by  ICC  for 
regulating  industry  rates. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  almost  3 
years  ago,  I  have  been  actively  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  effect  regulatory 
reform  in  two  ways:  by  changes  in  the 
regulatory  process  itself,  and  by  reliev- 
ing industry  of  regulation  where  it  is 
unnecessary  and  counterproductive. 

From  this  work,  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  share  my  view  that 
we  should  avoid  regulatory  interfer- 
ence in  the  marketplace  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  competition  exists 
within  a  particular  industry  and  that 
competition  will  continue  to  be  the 
driving  force  behind  the  setting  of  rea- 
sonable rates  for  services  of  that  in- 
dustry. In  any  industry  where  compe- 
tition can  and  should  work,  the  Nation 
is  ill-served  by  unnecessary  regulation. 
The  Congress  has  already  found  this 
to  be  the  case  in  many  other  indus- 
tries and  accordingly  moved  to  relieve 
them  of  Federal  regulations. 

Back  in  1906  when  rate  regulation  of 
oil  and  product  pipelines  was  first  in- 
stituted there  was  some  justification 
for  it,  since  shippers  had  relatively  few 
options  available  to  them  for  trans- 
porting their  crude  oil  and  products. 
However,  that  situation  no  longer 
exists  as  it  did  75  years  ago.  Today, 
shippers  enjoy  a  great  variety  of  op- 
tions which  include  transport  by  dif- 
ferent pipelines,  by  other  modes  of 
crude  and  product  transportation  and 
by  shipper  exchanges.  Evidence  re- 
veals that  shippers  benefit  from  this 
intramodal  and  intermodal  competi- 
tion, since  it  results  in  competitive 
rates  for  shippers.  I  believe  that  evi- 
dence also  shows  that  it  is  this  compe- 
tition, and  not  Federal  rate  regulation, 
which  continues  to  provide  shippers 
with  reasonable  transportation  rates. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  pipe- 
line industry  competition  which  I 
want  to  address  for  a  moment.  Since 
the  ICC  began  its  reexamination  of 
pipeline  ratemaking  methodology  sev- 
eral years  ago,  which  has  continued 
under  FERC,  the  issue  of  how  to  set 
appropriate  rates  for  this  industry  has 
been  the  topic  of  much  discussion  and 
disagreement.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
this  lack  of  agreement  results  in  very 
large  measure  from  the  fact  that  there 
simply  is  no  satisfactory  way  to  estab- 
lish an  appropriate  ratemaking  meth- 
odology  for   a  competitive   industry. 
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Where  there  is  no  need  to  regulate, 
there  is  no  effective  and  appropriate 
method  for  regulating. 

In  addition,  this  regulatory  state  of 
flux  has  resulted  in  considerable  un- 
certainty for  an  industry  which  can  ill 
afford  it,  by  making  new  investment 
planning  difficult  at  best  and  impossi- 
ble in  some  cases.  Without  some  direc- 
tion from  Congress,  this  uruiecessary 
review  of  ratemaking  methodology 
could  go  on  for  several  more  years.  It 
would  continue  to  impose  upon  the  in- 
dustry the  regulatory  uncertainty 
which  hampers  effective  planning  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  changing  dynamics 
of  the  industry  and  the  changing  de- 
mands of  shippers  and  consumers. 
Without  the  ability  to  plan  and  invest 
with  reasonable  certainty  of  Federal 
regulation,  the  industry  cannot  meet 
the  needs  of  our  consumers. 

While  the  state  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  may  be  relatively  sound,  many 
believe  it  will  not  remain  so  under  cur- 
rent unpredictable  conditions  or  under 
a  radical  departure  from  traditional 
methods  of  rate  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  clearly  an  appro- 
priate time  for  Congress  to  explore 
fully  the  issue  of  oil  pipeline  rate  de- 
regulation for  the  many  reasons  I 
have  outlined  above.  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  issue  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  members  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  our 
proposal. 

Following  is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill: 

Sectioh-by-Stction  Analysis  or  H.R.  4488 
BY  Mk.  Synar  AifD  Mr.  Corcoran 
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Section  1.  TlUe  of  the  Act.  This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

Section  2.  Statement  of  purpose:  to  foster 
a  competitive  oil  pipeline  industry,  induce 
investment  in  new  oil  pipelines,  and  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  regulations. 

Section  3(a).  Repeals  Section  306  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977  which  transferred  from  ICC  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  those  functions  which 
relate  to  the  transporUtion  of  oil  by  pipe- 
line. 

Section  3(b).  Repeals  Section  402(b)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977  which  transferred  to  PERC  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  ICC  to  establish  rates 
and  charges  for  the  transportation  of  oil  by 
pipeline. 

Section  3(c).  Amends  Section  402  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977  by  adding  a  new  Subsection  to  transfer 
to  FERC  all  functions  related  to  the  trans- 
porUtion of  oil  by  pipeline  (formerly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
PERC  under  Sections  306  and  402(b)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977  as  originally  enacted),  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  4  of  this  bill. 

Section  4(a).  Repeals  those  laws  which 
vest  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  suspend 
or  determine  or  prescribe  rates,  fares  or 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  oil  by 
pipeline,  except  as  provided  by  Section  4(b). 

Section  4(b).  Provides  that  the  repeal  in 
Subsection  4(a)  does  not  apply  to  the 
PERC's  authority  with  respect  to  rates, 
fares  or  charges  for  the  transportation  of  oil 
by  the  trans-Aiaska  pipeline  system. 


•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  identifying  and 
suggesting  action  in  this  area.  Con- 
gress has  not  looked  at  the  question  of 
oil  pipeline  regulation  for  many  years, 
and  I  hope  our  Subcommittee  ori 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  will  be  able 
to  do  so  during  this  term.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.* 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Synah)  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
achieve  regulatory  reform  in  the  area 
of  petroleum  and  petroleum  product 
pipeline  rates.  This  bill,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor.  will  remove  an 
uruiecessary  and  burdensome  rate  reg- 
ulation and  will  promote  competition 
to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

The  bill  is  important  to  the  Nation, 
because  the  country  always  benefits 
from  the  removal  of  regulation  where 
it  is  unnecessary  and  counterproduc- 
tive. It  is  also  important,  however,  to 
the  industries  and  consumers  in  my 
region  of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  15th  District 
of  Illinois  consumes  some  4.7  million 
barrels  per  year  of  gasoline  and  distil- 
late fuels.  Of  this  amount,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  is  delivered  to  the 
area  via  Refined  Products  Pipelines. 
The  balance  is  sourced  from  area  re- 
fineries or  from  river  terminals.  All 
the  area  refineries  depend  on  pipeline 
as  a  source  for  the  crude  oil  processed 
in  their  facilities. 

Through  this  competitive  network  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  products  pipe- 
lines, refineries,  and  river  terminals, 
the  district  is  able  to  access  its  petrole- 
um needs  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources. 

Crude  oil  from  domestic  production 
sources  in  lUinois.  Oklahoma.  Texas, 
and  Louisiana  are  directly  connected 
to  the  area  and  Alaskan  oil  is  also 
available  to  the  region  from  pipelines 
originating  on  the  gulf  coast.  In  addi- 
tion, the  connection  to  the  gulf  coast 
provides  economic  access  to  imported 
crude  oil  from  the  major  world  pro- 
ducing areas  in  South  America,  the 
North  Sea.  Africa,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Canadian  production  is  also  tied 
directly  into  the  area  by  the  pipeline 
network  from  the  North. 

In  addition  to  local  refinery  produc- 
tion, the  area  is  served  by  refined 
products  produced  in  the  major  mid- 
continent  and  gulf  coast  refining  cen- 
ters and  delivered  into  the  area  by 
barge  and  pipeline.  Much  of  the  local 
refinery  production  is  also  distributed 
through  the  region  via  pipeline. 

The  ability  to  economically  access 
both  raw  material  and  refined  prod- 
ucts which  is  provided  by  the  exten- 
sive oil  pipeline  network  serving  this 
region  provides  a  maximum  measure 
of  security  for  this  area  in  this  age  of 
energy  uncertainty.  Periodic  or  inter- 
mittent interruption  of  supply  from 
one  area;  that  is.  OPEC  embargo.  Ca- 
nadian export  cutback  does  not  leave 
the  region  isolated  as  material  from 
other  sources  can  supplement  these 
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losses  as  long  as  adequate  capacity 
exists  on  the  various  pipeline  systems 
serving  the  area. 

The  willingness  to  take  the  risk  to 
conrunit  to  such  capacity  levels  is  best 
assured  by  an  economic  and  regulato- 
ry environment  which  recognizes  the 
intensely  competitive  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry. With  a  healthy  oil  pipeline  in- 
dustry, this  interior  region  of  the 
country,  located  away  from  the  major 
oil  producing  areas,  is  able  to  maintain 
parity  of  access  to  the  available  sup- 
plies of  energy  in  a  dynamic  and  rapid- 
ly changing  energy  environment.  The 
obvious  competition  among  various 
sources  to  supply  the  area  daring 
normal  times  assures  energy  supply  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  Without  such  a 
healthy  system,  this  region  could 
suffer  both  severe  economic  penalties 
and  physical  limitations  in  accessing 
its  needed  energy  supplies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  to  foster 
competition  by  ending  petroleum  pipe- 
line rate  regulation  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  my  district  and  the  mid-West. 
It  deserves  our  support  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  for  its  passage.* 


EXODUS  OF  EXECUTIVES  FROM 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
REACHES  ALARMING  PROPOR- 
TIONS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  exodus  of  executives  in  the 
Federal  Government  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  More  and  more 
we  are  reading  and  hearing  about  the 
Federal  brain  drain  as  a  result  of  the 
$50,112  pay  ceiling.  Our  best  and 
brightest  people  are  fleeing  to  private 
industry  where  in  many  cases  they 
double  or  triple  their  annual  earnings. 

Just  last  week  Newsweek  magazine 
warned  that  the  drain  could  turn  into 
a  flood. 

Within  the  last  3  years  retirement  or 
resignation  of  top  Federal  employees 
has  risen  alarmingly. 

Early  this  year  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  held  hearings 
to  determine  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  What  we  heard  was  frighten- 
ing. Managers  of  several  Government 
departments  and  agencies  painted  a 
disquieting  picture  of  what  is  taking 
place. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  not 
unaware  of  the  problem.  But  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  told  us  last 
winter  and  spring  that  this  would  not 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  attempt  to 
remedy  the  problem.  We  would  have 
to  wait,  he  said,  until  there  was  im- 
provement in  the  economy. 

Yesterday  Donald  J.  Devine.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  on 
this  very  subject. 
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After  acknowledging  that  people  are 
leaving  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
at  the  prime  of  their  careers  and  warn- 
ing of  a  serious  morale  problem.  Mr. 
Devine  urged  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  the  pay  cap  to 
increase  by  4.8-percent,  the  same 
amount  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended for  all  Federal  employees. 

In  light  of  what  Mr.  Stockman  told 
us  earlier,  I  am  not  sure  how  to  read 
this  proposal.  Does  it  mean  that  the 
economy  has  improved  by  4.8  percent 
using  supply  side  arithmetic?  Or  does 
it  mean  the  administration  projects  a 
4.8-percent  improvement? 

I  don't  think  it  means  the  adminis- 
tration has  decided  to  face  up  to  the 
problem.  The  people  who  are  leaving 
the  Government  are  doing  so  because 
the  offers  in  the  private  sector  are 
substantially  more  than  they  are  earn- 
ing. I  don't  think  this  proposal,  which 
Mr.  Devine  calls  symbolic,  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  gesture.  I  would 
hope  that  the  President  in  this  in- 
stance recognizes  that  this  is  far  from 
an  adequate  solution.* 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  GAO 
REPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  June  1981  list  in- 
cludes: 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Adjustments  Recommended  in  fiscal  year 
1982  Ammunition  Procurement  and  Mod- 
ernization Programs.  PLRD-81-35,  June  30. 

Improved  Work  Measurement  Program 
Would  Increase  DOD  Productivity.  Ace.  No. 
115468.  PLRD-81-20.  June  8. 

Will  There  Be  Enough  Trained  Medical 
Personnel  in  Case  of  War?  Ace.  No.  115603. 
HRD-81-67.  June  24. 

Letter  reports 

Update  concerning  proposed  reactivation 
of  the  Iowa  class  battleships  and  the  air- 
craft carrier  Oriskany.  Ace.  No.  115403, 
PLRD-81-21,  April  20. 

Navy  is  not  adequately  protecting  the  gov- 
ernment's investment  in  materials  furnished 
to  contractors  for  ship  construction  and 
repair.  Ace.  No.  115426.  PLRD-81-36.  June 
9. 

GAO  recommendations  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  excess  weight  shipments  of  house- 
hold goods  by  servicemembers.  Ace.  No. 
115550.  PLRD-81-40.  June  18. 

Problems  with  the  use  of  air  carriers  for 
freight  shipments  are  due  to  lack  of  serv- 
ices' full  compliance  with  existing  policies 
and  procedures.  Ace.  No.  115597,  PLRD-81- 
44,  June  22. 

Improvements  can  be  made  in  military  as- 
sistance equipment  disposals.  Ace.  No. 
115611,  10-81-43,  June  23. 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

To  Be  Self-sufficient  or  Competitive?  Ex- 
imbank  Needs  Congressional  Guidance.  Ace. 
No.  115602,  10-81-48.  June  24. 

Pood  for  Development  Program  Con- 
strained by  Unresolved  Management  and 
Policy  Questions.  Ace.  No.  115599.  ID-81-32, 
June  23. 


Letter  reports 
The    Agency    for   International    Develop- 
ment should  ensure  that  guidelines  for  for- 
eign disaster  reconstruction  are  issued  in 
1981.  Ace.  No.  115449.  ID-81-40.  June  10. 

Improvements  can  be  made  in  military  as- 
sistance equipment  disposals.  Ace.  No. 
115611,  ID-81-43.  June  23. 

Examination  of  financial  statements  of 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1979.  ID-81-52.  June  25. 
energy 
Changes  in  Natural  Gas  Prices  and  Sup- 
plies Since  passage  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  Ace.  No.  115398,  EMD- 
81-73.  June  4. 

Impact  of  Gasoline  Constraints  Should  Be 
Considered  in  Managing  Federal  Recreation 
Facilities.  CED-81-111.  June  30. 

Better  Communication  Could  have  En- 
hanced Enforcement  of  Federal  Oil  Pricing 
Regulations.  GGD-81-60,  May  4. 

Materials  Shortages  and  Industrial  Bottle- 
necks: Causes,  Trends,  Prospects.  EMD-81- 
42,  June  25. 

New  England  Can  Reduce  Its  Oil  Depend- 
ence Through  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Resource  Development.  Ace.  No.  115491, 
EMD-81-58,  June  11. 

Department  of  Energy  Needs  Better  Pro- 
cedures for  Selecting  a  Contractor  to  Oper- 
ate Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Ace.  No. 
115428,  EMD-81-66,  June  8. 

Policies  Governing  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  Repayment  of  Federal  In- 
vestments Need  Revision.  Ace.  No.  115510, 
EMD-81-94,  June  16. 

Letter  reports 

Responses  to  questions  on  DOE's  breeder 
reactor  program.  Ace.  No.  115411,  EMD-81- 
83,  May  4. 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  a  national 
helium  conservation  policy.  Ace.  No.  115606, 
EMD-81-91.  June  15. 

The  Federal  Government  should  break 
through  barriers  inhibiting  the  realization 
of  available  energy  conservation  opportuni- 
ties. Ace.  No.  115601.  EMD-81-82,  June  17. 

Greater  use  of  satellite  telecommunica- 
tions to  link  ADP  facilities  could  save  mil- 
lions. Ace.  No.  115598.  EMD-81-102,  June 
19. 

Improvements  needed  in  the  Department 
of  Energy's  efforts  to  disseminate  solar  in- 
formation. Ace.  No.  115609.  EMD-81-101, 
June  24. 

The  Department  of  Energy  needs  to  rees- 
tablish a  solar  energy  goal  and  develop 
plans  to  achieve  it.  EMD-81-100,  June  25. 

NATURAL  resources  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Assessing  the  Impact  of  Federal  and  State 
Taxes  on  the  Domestic  Minerals  Industry. 
Ace.  No.  115398,  EMD-81-13,  June  8. 

Minerals  Management  at  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Needs  Coordination  and  Or- 
ganization. Ace.  No.  115425.  EMD-81-53, 
June  5. 

Congressional  Action  Needed  to  Provide  a 
Better  Focus  on  Water-Related  Research 
Activities.  Ace.  No.  115447,  CED-81-87,  June 
5. 

Letter  reports 

Objectives  and  progress  of  the  Forest 
Service's  Helistat  Program  needs  to  be  re- 
evaluated. Ace.  No.  115368,  MASAD-81-31. 
June  2. 

The  Administrator,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  should  initiate 
a  study  to  assess  the  quality  of  U.S.  seafood 
produced  for  domestic  and  foreign  consump- 
tion. Ace.  No.  115610,  CED-81-125,  June  22. 

AGRICULTURE 

Farmer-Owned  Grain  Reserve  Program 
Needs  Modification  to  Improve  Effective- 
ness. CED-81-70.  June  26. 


Weak  Management  in  Animal  Disease 
Control  Program  Results  in  Large  Economic 
Losses.  Ace.  No.  115608.  C:ED-81-96,  June 
24. 

More  Can  Be  Done  to  Protect  Depositors 
at  Federally  Examined  Grain  Warehouses. 
Ace.  No.  115548,  CED-81-112,  June  19. 
Letter  reports 

The  Federal  role  in  developing  grain  sub- 
terminals  should  be  coordinated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Ace.  No.  115407, 
CED-81-101,  May  14. 

Gross  and  net  Income  of  major  U.S.  sugar 
cane  and  beet  producers.  Ace.  No.  115373. 
CED-81-113,  May  29. 

TRANSPORTATION 

FAA  Misses  Opportunities  to  Discontinue 
or  Reduce  Operating  Hours  of  Some  AirpKjrt 
Traffic  Control  Towers.  Ace.  No.  115374, 
CED-81-100,  June  1. 

The  Changing  Airline  Industry:  A  Status 
Report  Through  1980.  Ace.  No.  115410, 
CED-81-103.  June  1. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  Can  Im- 
prove the  Operation  of  Its  General  Aviation 
District  Offices.  CED-81-114,  June  29. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Weakness  in  the  Planning  and  Utilization 
of  Rental  Housing  for  Persons  in  Wheel- 
chairs. CED-81-45.  June  19. 

Qualifying  for  Federal  Funding  of  Tribal- 
ly  Controlled  Community  Colleges.  Ace.  No. 
115536,  CED-81-115,  June  18. 
Letter  reports 

Decisive  action,  effective  monitoring  and 
internal  communication  can  lead  to  swifter 
correction  of  grantee  problems  at  the  Nich- 
olas County  Community  Action  Association, 
West  Virginia.  AFMD-81-48,  May  6. 

P»reliminary  information  on  funding  com- 
mitments from  CETA  titles  III  and  IV 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  Aec.  No.  115568, 
HRD-81-108.  June  15. 

Alleged  weaknesses  in  Yolo  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Economic  Opportunity  Commission's 
administration  of  local  poverty  programs. 
HRD-81-110.  June  24. 

HEALTH 

Family  Planning  Clinics  Can  Provide 
Services  At  Less  Cost  But  Clearer  Federal 
Policies  are  Needed.  Ace.  No.  115647.  HRD- 
81-68,  June  19. 

Health  System  Plans:  A  Poor  Framework 
For  Promoting  Health  Care  Improvements. 
Ace.  No.  115600.  HRD-81-93.  June  22. 

Reimbursement  for  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Personnel.  Ace.  No.  115469.  HRD- 
81-90.  June  4. 

Health  Service  Program  Needs  Assess- 
ments Found  Inadequate.  Ace.  No.  115488. 
HRD-81-63,  June  15. 

Cost  Cutting  Measures  Possible  if  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  System  is  Contin- 
ued. Ace.  No.  115448,  HRD-81-62.  June  10. 
Letter  reports 

Transfer  of  phyicians  from  the  Boston 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital.  HRD-81-69. 
April  1. 

Duplication  in  Navy  recruit  medical 
screening  should  be  eliminated.  Ace.  No. 
115607.  HRD-81-115,  June  24. 

The  Health  Development  Corporation  in 
Tuscal(x>sa.  Alabama,  is  generally  managing 
its  clinics  well  and  complying  with  regula- 
tions and  requirements.  HRD-81-114,  June 
26. 

INCOKE  SECURITY 

Millions  Can  Be  Saved  By  Improving  the 
Productivity  of  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments Administering  Federal  Income  Main- 
tenance Assistance  Programs.  Ace.  No. 
115467.  AFMD-81-51,  June  5. 
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Civil  Servants  and  Contract  Employees: 
Who  Should  Do  What  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Ace.  No.  115604.  FPCD-81-43. 
June  19. 

Response  to  Questions  Bearing  on  the 
Feasibility  of  Closing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  GGD-81-49.  May  21. 

Better  Investment  Decisions  Can  Save 
Money  at  GSA  and  PAA.  Ace.  No.  115470. 
PLRD-81-30,  June  5. 

Status.  Progress,  and  Problems  in  Federal 
Agency  Accounting  During  Fiscal  1980. 
APMD-81-58.  June  25. 

Multiyear  Authorizations  for  Research 
and  Development.  Ace.  No.  115375.  PAD-81- 
61.  June  3. 

Logistics  Management:  Issues  for  Plan- 
ning. Ace.  No.  115446.  PLRD-81-32.  June  8. 

Agency  Printing  Plants— Choosing  the 
Least  Costly  Option.  Ace.  No.  115549. 
PLRD-81-31.  June  19. 

Examination  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission's Fiscal  Year  1980  Financial  State- 
ment and  Treaty  Related  Issues.  ID-81-49. 
June  29. 

Letter  reports 

Through  January  1981.  obligations  and 
expenditures  of  transition  funds  by  the  in- 
coming Reagan  administration  were  made 
in  siccordance  with  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act  of  1963.  GGD-81-50.  March  2. 

Corporate  automative  data.  Ace.  No. 
115406.  PAD-81-72.  April  30. 

Travel  by  certain  noncareer  Government 
officials.  Ace.  No.  115409.  FPCD-81-49.  May 
27. 

Wage  subsidies  appear  to  be  a  potentially 
useful  tool  for  combatting  structural  unem- 
ployement.  Ace.  No.  115427.  PAD-81-73. 
June  5. 

The  most  practicable  means  to  reduce  du- 
plication of  field  contract  support  services 
for  supply  and  equipment  procedures  is 
through  expansion  of  the  centralized  acqui- 
sition process.  Ace.  No.  115482.  PLRD-81-38. 
June  11. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
needs  to  improve  its  procedures  and  controls 
for  identifying  significant  rate  increase  pro- 
posals and  to  report  the  results  of  its  inter- 
vention actions.  Ace.  No.  115509.  EMD-81- 
95.  June  12. 

Anticipated  benefits  of  moving  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  of  Little  Rock.  Arkan- 
sas to  Dallas.  Texas  are  outweighed  by 
other  considerations.  GGD-81-82.  June  18. 

IRS  can  reduce  processing  cost  by  not 
transcribing  cents  data  from  as  many  lines 
on  tax  returns.  Ace.  No.  115596.  GGD-81-84. 
June  19. 

FCC  did  not  act  in  the  Government's  best 
interest  in  acquiring  leased  space.  PLRD- 
81-39.  June  26. 

The  Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports  and/or 
copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Distri- 
bution Section.  Room  1518.  441  G  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202) 
275-624 1.« 


BOSSES.  UNIONS.  WANT  FEDER- 
AL HELP  IN  CLOSING  BRAIN- 
POWER GAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  each  of  its  economic  reports  to 
the  Congress  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
pressed  for  a  comprehensive  supply- 
side  approach  to  the  economy.  Many 


of  our  recommendations  have  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

However,  just  as  we  have  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  putting  the 
most  modem  equipment  into  up-to- 
date  factories,  I  believe  we  must  now 
be  equally  concerned  with  making  sure 
that  our  work  force  is  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
that  technological  change  and  high 
rates  of  investment  will  make  possible. 

The  following  article  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post.  I  be- 
lieve many  of  the  points  made  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  Morgan  are  worthy  of 
consideration  of  my  colleagues.  I  com- 
mend it  to  their  attention. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7,  1981] 

Bosses.  Unions  Want  Federal  Help  in 

Closing  Brainpower  Gap 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

The  Reagan  administration's  formula  for 
licking  unemployment  calls  mainly  for  the 
government  to  stand  aside  while  an  un- 
leashed American  industral  machine  puts 
the  jobless  back  to  work. 

That  formula  fits  neatly  with  President 
Reagan's  philosophy  of  reducing  the  gov- 
ernment's role.  It  moves  decisively  away 
from  the  Carter  administration's  concept  of 
"reindustrialization. "  which  envisioned  gov- 
ernment, business  and  labor  tackling  eco- 
nomic problems  together. 

But  now.  as  Reaganomics  is  atwut  to  get 
its  first  actual  test,  some  businessmen  are 
warning  that  the  economy  could  face  seri- 
ous difficulties  if  the  government  reduces 
its  responsibility  for  educating,  training  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  work  force. 

The  Business  Roundtable.  representing  a 
blue-chip  roster  of  corpKjrate  America,  has 
called  for  a  national  policy  to  deal  with  a 
"growing  imbalance  between  the  supply  of 
workers  and  the  skills  demanded"  because 
of  the  aging  of  the  labor  force,  the  contin- 
ued movement  of  women  into  jobs  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  young,  unskilled 
blacks  and  Hispanics. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  employment  and  productivity  in 
June,  the  chairman  of  TRW.  Inc..  R.  F. 
Metier,  called  for  a  "public-private  effort  to 
address  the  problems  of  structural  unem- 
ployment." Metier,  who  heads  a  Business 
Roundtable  task  force,  acknowledged  that 
the  nation  has  skimped  on  its  investments 
in  training  and  educating  workers. 

Echoing  these  concerns,  labor  representa- 
tives such  as  United  Auto  Workers  consult- 
ant Harley  Shaiken  have  called  for  a  "na-' 
tional  debate  on  the  social  consequences  of 
micro-electronics. ' ' 

While  business  groups  are  increasingly 
concened  about  shortages  of  trainable  work- 
ers in  the  mid-1980s,  labor  organizations  are 
increasingly  worried  about  the  loss  of  jobs. 
Both  sides  share  a  fear  that  the  administra- 
tion's economic  visions  may  not  square  with 
the  kind  of  American  economy  and  work 
force  that  is  emerging  in  the  1980s. 

Doubters  say  that  Americans  are  out  of 
work  today  not  only  because  the  economy  is 
slack,  but  also  because  of  barriers  posed  by 
racial  discrimination,  age.  education  and  the 
places  they  have  chosen  to  live. 

The  role  that  race  plays  in  employment 
can  be  judged  in  a  single  statistic  gleaned 
from  former  vice  president  Mondale's  task 
force  on  youth  unemployment:  the  jobless 
rate  for  black  high  school  graduates  under 
24  is  higher  than  that  for  white  high  school 
dropouts  in  the  same  age  bracket. 

Of  the  nation's  8  million  unemployed.  4 
million  to  6  million  are  estimated  by  Labor 
Department  analysts  to  lack  the  basic  skills 


of  communication,  ptersonal  relations,  moti- 
vation, self-confidence,  reading  and  calculat- 
ing that  would  enable  employers  to  train 
them  for  the  jobs  that  will  open  up  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Labor  projections  suggest  that  the 
number  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs 
will  shrink  in  the  next  few  years  as  comput- 
ers take  their  places  in  factories  and  offices. 

Even  skilled  workers  might  not  benefit 
from  a  new  business  boom  if  the  jobs  cre- 
ated are  in  the  wrong  places.  While  thou- 
sands of  good  jobs  are  going  t>egging  in  the 
booming  electronics  centers  in  California 
and  Texas,  thousands  of  skilled  workers  are 
jobless  in  the  Northeast,  and  many  of  them 
are  unwilling  to  move.  Machinists  can  earn 
more  than  $30,000  a  year,  yet  a  trade  asso- 
ciation reports  a  shortage  of  60.000  machin- 
ists. 

Lurking  behind  these  odd  statistics  is  the 
expected  speedup  of  automation  in  the 
1980s,  which  Business  Week  magazine  said 
could  affect  45  million  jobs  out  of  the  103 
million  jobs  in  the  economy  now.  The  maga- 
zine said  that  while  the  "unprecedented " 
changes  may  not  cause  widespread  unem- 
ployment, they  will  "result  in  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  most  workplaces  and  a  painful 
adjustment  for  the  workers  involved." 

The  main  factor  will  be  the  widespread  in- 
troduction of  silicon  integrated  circuits  with 
64.000  transistors  on  a  single  chip  a  quarter- 
inch  square. 

Already  microprocessors  are  replacing  sec- 
retaries, and  electronic  sensing  devices  are 
substituting  for  assembly  line  workers.  In- 
dustrialists talk  of  "paperless  offices "  and 
"peopleless  factories."  General  Motors  vice 
president  Richard  Beecher  predicts  that  by 
1990  there  will  be  50.000  computer-eon- 
trolled  robots  working  in  the  world  automo- 
tive industry. 

Ever  since  the  Luddite  movement  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  industrial  machinery  in  England 
in  the  early  19th  century,  pessimists  have 
predicted  that  new  technology  would  wipe 
out  jobs.  Yet  each  new  step  up  the  techno- 
logical ladder  has  created  new  productivity, 
new  wealth,  new  jobs. 

In  the  1950s,  there  was  wide  concern 
about  the  impact  of  automation.  Yet  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980.  the  U.S.  economy 
added  30  million  jobs  and  the  labor  force 
grew  by  50  percent. 

Whole  new  industries,  producing  energy, 
electronics  and  environmental  equipment, 
have  arisen  to  confound  the  prophecies  of 
the  pessimists.  The  1980s  may  also  see  the 
creation  of  industries  built  around  such  new 
technologies  as  gene-splicing.  And  the  com- 
puter industry,  a  $10-billion-a-year  global 
enterprise  that  could  be  $25  billion  by  1985. 
will  employ  millions  of  people. 

To  the  extent  that  the  new  electronic 
technology  sharpens  the  competitive  edge 
of  U.S.  industry,  computers  can  help  slow 
the  job  loss  resulting  from  imports.  Automa- 
tion could  benefit  the  industrial  nations  by 
"eroding  the  comparative  advantage  that 
developing  countries,  with  their  lower  labor 
costs,  now  hold."  according  to  Colin  Norman 
of  WorldWatch  Institute.  Some  predict  that 
as  American  multinational  companies 
switch  to  the  new  technology,  they  might 
close  their  overseas  plants  and  once  again 
manufacture  most  of  their  products  in 
highly  automated  plants  in  this  country. 

But  the  jobs  won't  be  the  same.  Norman 
notes  that  the  textile  industry  plans  to 
spend  $2  billion  a  year  on  new  equipment, 
some  of  it  computer-controlled.  '"As  a  result, 
as  many  as  300.000  relatively  low-paid  jobs 
could  disappear  from  American  textile 
plants  by  1990. "  he  writes  in  a  WorldWatch 
report.  Norman  says  a  British  spinning  mill 
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using  the  new  technology  will  produce  as 
much  with  95  employes  as  three  mills  em- 
ploying 435  formerly  did. 

Many  of  the  jobs  that  the  new  technology 
will  supplant,  such  as  those  in  hazardous 
textile  mills,  are  low-paid,  dangerous  and 
difficult. 

Just  as  agricultural  productivity  has  risen 
over  the  decades  while  the  numtier  of  farm 
workers  has  steadily  declined,  manufactur- 
ing may  be  in  a  natural  phase  of  evolution 
toward  increased  productivity  and  declining 
employment,  say  the  optimists.  Manufactur- 
ing jol)s  have  stayed  constant  at  about  20 
million  since  1969,  but  these  jobs'  share  of 
the  total  work  force  has  fallen  from  one 
third  to  one  fifth. 

Yet  even  the  strongest  enthusiasts  of  the 
new  technology  acknowledge  that  the  ad- 
justment will  be  extremely  bumpy,  with 
new  industries  and  jobs  arising  in  some 
parts  of  the  economy  while  skills  rapidly 
fall  into  disuse  in  others. 

Juan  Rada.  a  consultant  for  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  whose  detailed  study  of 
the  microelectronics  industry  was  published 
in  1980.  concludes  that  "we  may  be  facing  a 
transition  to  a  society  that  no  longer  needs 
to  make  full-time  use  of  its  entire  potential 
labor  force." 

Until  now  the  United  States  has  been  able 
to  make  this  transition  by  absorbing  stead- 
ily increasing  unemployment  rates  and  by 
adding  a  vast  number  of  relatively  low-paid 
jobs  in  the  service  sector. 

While  employment  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  has  remained  almost  constant  since 
1970.  some  14  million  new  jobs  have  been 
created  in  retailing,  finance,  state  and  local 
government  and  other  services.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  producing  memos,  guarding  build- 
ings, caring  for  the  sick,  working  on  city 
garbage  crews,  and  waiting  on  table,  but  not 
in  the  number  digging  for  coal  or  turning 
out  refrigerators,  computers,  planes,  mis- 
siles and  automobiles.  Today,  the  number  of 
people  working  in  restaurants,  bars  and  fast 
food  establishmente  (where  pay  averages 
$3.91  an  hour)  is  about  the  same  as  the 
number  in  the  construction  industry  (where 
pay  averages  $10.50  an  hour). 

Most  of  the  growth  in  the  American 
economy  is  leading  toward  an  economic 
structure  which  creates  badly  paid  and  un- 
productive work  for  a  large  segment  of  the 
work  force."  writes  economist  Anthony  Car- 
nevale.  a  former  aide  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  who  is  now  a  consultant  to  the 
American  Society  for  Development  and 
Training. 

Some  of  the  semi-skilled  jobs  appear  to  be 
likely  targets  for  automation.  While  em- 
ployment in  banking  rose  rapidly  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  the  1970s,  some 
European  studies  predict  a  20  percent  to  30 
percent  decline  in  the  1980s,  as  human  tell- 
ers are  replaced  with  automatic  money  ma- 
chines. 

Business  Week  predicts  that  some  38  mil- 
lion of  the  50  million  white-collar  jobs  in 
the  United  States  eventually  will  be  auto- 
mated. 

Electronic  mail  could  displace  millions  of 
postal  workers  in  Japan.  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Rada's  report  to  the  ILO  says 
that  private  communications  satellites  using 
electroic  mail  techniques  could  take  over  30 
percent  of  the  Post  Office's  volume  of  cor- 
respondence by  1986. 

Skeptics  in  business  and  labor  say  they 
doubt  that  the  adjustments  likely  to  occur 
in  the  1980s  can  take  place  smoothly  with- 
out national  manpower  policies  that  provide 
incentives  for  retraining  and  financing  to 
educate  and  train  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  badly  prepared  to  find  work  in  the 
new  industries. 


Many  liberals  now  acknowledge  that  the 
manpower  programs  of  the  1970s  would  not 
be  well  suited  to  the  1980s.  In  the  decade 
past,  children  of  the  "baby  boom"  matured 
and  began  looking  for  jobs.  To  deal  with 
this  demographic  bulge,  federal  economic 
policies  were  aimed  at  creating  more  jol>s, 
even  at  the  risk  of  inflation.  Government 
programs,  such  as  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment Training  Act.  provided  temporary 
employment  but  little  pertnanent  training. 

In  Congress,  liberals  joined  conservatives 
this  year  in  cutting  $2.3  billion  from  CETA. 
largely  in  recognition  of  changing  times, 
and  changing  needs. 

However,  neither  business-minded  con- 
servatives nor  liberals  appear  to  want  the 
federal  government  to  opt  out  of  a  role  in 
making  manpower  policy. 

Corporate  executives  are  eyeing  declining 
high  school  enrollments  and  low  academic 
performances  and  wondering  if  there  will  be 
enough  qualified  young  people  available  for 
the  new  jobs.  They  have  been  urging  the 
Reagan  administration  to  support  regional 
or  state  'customized  training"  that  would 
provide  remedial  and  basic  education  for 
the  unemployed  followed  by  technical  train- 
ing for  specific  jobs  available  in  those  areas. 
Employers'  belated  concern  at>out  the 
quality  of  the  labor  force  comes  after  some 
20  years  in  which  industry  has  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  large  surplus  of  unemployed 
workers,  as  well  as  too  many  college  gradu- 
ates for  the  professional  and  technical  jobs 
available. 

Some  lal)or  officials  and  economists  sug- 
gest that  corporations  are  mainly  interested 
in  increasing  the  size  of  the  pool  of  qualified 
workers  to  hold  down  wages.  Others  say  the 
talk  of  unproductive  labor  is  a  smokescreen 
to  cover  a  more  serious  problem:  unproduc- 
tivity  and  incompetence  of  management. 

"Industry  has  to  find  something  to 
blame. "  said  a  government  expert  who  be- 
lieves the  number  one  problem  is  unemploy- 
ment due  to  automation,  not  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers.  "First  it  was  government 
regulation,  then  it  was  the  high  cost  of  cap- 
ital, and  foreign  imports,  now  it's  labor  un- 
produetivity." 

Consultant  Carnevale  feels  that  corporate 
leaders  are  sincere  in  their  new  interest  in 
the  fashionable  subject  of  "human  capital" 
"In  the  past  we  had  unemployment  off  to 
the  side  and  an  economic  system  that  was 
working  well.  Now  the  system  itself  is  at 
stake.  It's  no  longer  a  well-functioning  econ- 
omy in  which  some  pieces  are  left  out. " 

In  West  Germany  about  2  percent  of  all 
workers  are  being  retrained  at  any  one  time, 
compared  with  .1  to  .5  percent  in  the  United 
States.  This  intensive  training  is  mandated 
in  West  German  law. 

If  millions  remain  unemployed,  and  mil- 
lions of  other  productive  women  who  would 
like  to  work  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
good  jobs  are  not  there.  Reagan's  policies 
could  end  in  unrest  even  if  they  succeed  in 
putting  millions  to  work. 

Unanswered  by  the  Reagan  policies  are 
questions  with  a  profound  significance  for 
the  country  in  the  computer  age:  Is  maxi- 
mum productivity  the  single  goal?  Or  is  the 
objective  a  society  in  which  all  persons  have 
an  opportunity  to  work?  Without  a  balance, 
says  Carnevale.  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
the  aspirations  of  a  "bottomless  pit "  of 
people  will  go  unfulfilled.  The  consequence 
of  that,  he  warns,  would  be  a  country  full  of 
"frustration  and  anger."» 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  2646. 
H.R.  2910,  AND  H.R.  4110  IN 
REGARD  TO  GENERAL  QUES- 
TIONS OF  FORFEITURE  STAT- 
UTES AND  THEIR  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1981.  at  1  p.m..  in  room 
2237.  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  on  H.R.  2646.  H.R.  2910.  and 
H.R.  4110  to  address  the  general  ques- 
tion of  forfeiture  statutes  and  their 
implementation. 

Appearing  before  the  subcommittee 
to  give  testimony  will  be  the  Honora- 
ble Joseph  R.  Biden.  Senator  from 
Delaware;  the  Honorable  Leo  C.  Ze- 
FERETTi  of  the  15th  District  of  New 
York;  the  Honorable  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman  of  the  26th  District  of  New 
York;  William  J.  Anderson.  Director, 
General  Accounting  Office;  Steven 
Horn.  Esq..  of  Washington.  D.C; 
Edward  Dennis.  Chief  of  Narcotics 
Section.  Criminal  Division.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice;  and  Paul  Roth- 
stein,  Esq..  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

All  interested  persons  or  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  submit  testimony  for 
the  record  of  the  hearings  or  desiring 
further  information  should  address 
their  communications  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  207  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.     Washington.     D.C.     20515. 

Telephone:  (202)  225-1695.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Crockett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL).  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness, from  September  14  through  Sep- 
tember 18.  1981. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BoLLiNG.  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Benedict)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  10  minutes, 

today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoGovsEK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Shamansky,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  for  60  minutes  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes  today. 
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Mr.  RoEMER,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Stnar,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes 
September  16,  1981. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  60  minutes  each 
day  on  September  16.  17,  and  18,  1981. 


September  15,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Benedict)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kogovsek)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Lehman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Kastenheier. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  SCHUMER. 


that  that  committee  did  on  September 
14,  1981,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2120.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  ability 
of  product  sellers  to  establish  product  liabil- 
ity risk  retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the 
ability  of  such  sellers  to  purchase  product  li- 
ability insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4416.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  assist,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  in  the  eradication  of  plant  pests  and 
contagious  or  infectious  animal  and  poultry 
diseases. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  September 
16.  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2182.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  second  and  third  annual  line  of  business 
reports  prepared  by  the  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Economics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2183.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b<a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2184.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C  U2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2185.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  changes  in 
an  existing  Navy  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $303,553.83  in  excess  oil 
or  gas  royalties  to  Ocean  Production  Co.. 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  ARCO  Oil  & 
Gas  Co.,  and  Hamilton  Bros.  Oil  Co..  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $775,392.39  in  excess  gas 
royalties  to  Getty  Oil  Co.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2188.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on 
E>epartment  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  October 
1980  to  May  1981,  pursuant  to  section  10(d) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

2189.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's   1983  budget  submission. 


pursuant  to  section  304(b)(7)  of  Public  Law 
93-633;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Public  Worlis  and 
Transportation,  and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  215.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  H.R.  4241,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-224). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  216.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3136.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  (Rept. 
No.  97-225).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  217.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2330.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  305  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-226).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3112.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  cer- 
tain provisions  for  an  additional  10  years,  to 
extend  certain  other  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional 7  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-227).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   SITyDER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Mottl): 
H.R.  4471.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  charge  interest  at  a  rate  which  is  great- 
er than  10  percent  per  annum  on  loans  ex- 
ceeding $300,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  improved  manage- 
ment of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
increase  the  return  on  investment  to  those 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD: 
H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  rollover 
to  individual   retirement  plans  of  certain 
partial  distributions  received  by  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  wUder- 
ness  designation  of  certain  lands  within  the 
Ocala  National  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   COELHO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Boweh,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Hettel,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lowehy 
of  California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  and  Mr.  Quillen): 
H.R.  4475.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  and 
importers  of  flowers  and  plants  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  consumer 
information,    and    promotion    to    improve, 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  flowers 
and  plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL50N: 
H.R.  4476.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  Act,  by  authorizing  appro- 
priations therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  4477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  cost  of 
property  installed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  occupational  safety  standards  relating  to 
cotton  dust  to  be  treated  as  an  expense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho): 
H.R.  4478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  require  that  detailed  minutes  of 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  meetings 
shall  be  published  on  a  deferred  basis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANCE: 
H.R.  4479.  A  bill  to  provide  that  sales  of 
agricultural  conunodities  may  not  be  made 
at  prices  which  are  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  parity  prices  therefor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  4480.  A  bill  to  extend  through  June 
30,  1985,  the  suspension  of  import  duties  on 
synthetic  ruiiie;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HUGHES   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Rodino,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Sawyer, 

Mr.. Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 

Bia(m:i,  Mr.  Howard,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 

Roe,  and  Mr.  Solarz): 

H.R.  4481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    RODINO.    Mr.    Danielson,    Mr. 
Railsback,      Mr.      McClory.      Mr. 
Butler,  and  Mr.  Sawyer): 
H.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  4483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  confirma- 
tion of  the  repayment  contract  of  the  Dallas 
Oeek   participating   project   of   the   Upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  4484.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
to  prisoners  of  war  held  during  World  War 
1,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict 
under  the  same  criteria  applicable  to  prison- 
ers of  war  held  during  the  Vietnam  era;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4485.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  encourage  conduit  hydroelec- 
tric facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  NELUGAN: 
H.R.  4486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  appropriate  to  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  triist  fund  the 
amount  of  certain  rents,  royalties,  and  other 
sums  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  4487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  individual  income  tax 
rates  and  to  substitute  a  15-percent  reduc- 
tion in  such  rates  consisting  of  a  7V4-percent 
reduction  for  1982,  a  5-percent  reduction  for 
1983,  and  a  2ys-percent  reduction  for  1984. 
to  result  in  a  projected  revenue  recovery  of 
over  $65  billion  by  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Corcoran): 
H.R.  4488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  clarify 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  to  reform  and  improve 
the  regulation  of  oil  pipelines,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Saturday 
in  October  of  each  year  as  "Children's 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins 

of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  C^rock- 

ETT,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 

Dymally,  Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.     Gray.     Mr.     Hawkins.     Mr. 

LcLAND,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 

Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Stokes, 

and  Mr.  Washington): 

H.J.  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  designating 

August  30.  1982,  as    "Roy  Wilkins  Day":  to 

the  Committee  on   Post  Office  and  Civil 

Scrvic6. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pre- 
serve the  neighborhood  school;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  180.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend    the    Attorney    General's    Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  for  drawing  nation- 
al attention  to  the  plight  of  victims  of  crime 
and  to  urge  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
mulgate within  the  Department  of  Justice 
standards  for  the  fair  treatment  of  victims 
of  serious  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  National  Rugby  Team  of  South  Africa 
should  not  play  in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLPE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.   Bonker,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.     Erdahl,     Mr.     Downey.     Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Moftett,  Mr. 
FAUNTROY,  and  Mr.  Eckartk 
H.  Res.  214.  Resolution  condemning  South 
Africa's  recent  invasion  of  Angola  and  the 
resulting  unnecessary  loss  of  lives  and  de- 
struction of  property,  and  calling  upon  all 
parties  to  the  Namibian  conflict  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  implementation  of  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  435:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOFFETT: 
H.  Res.  218.  Resolution  to  provide  author- 
ity for  the  creation  of  an  experimental  21- 
day   period  commencing   in  January   1982 
during  which  standing  committees  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  would  engage  in 
the  oversight  of  programs  and  laws  within 
their  jurisdiction  in  lieu  of  the  consider- 
ation of  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.  Res.  219.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  rescind  the  agreement  to  sell  butter 
to  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 

H.R.  4489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kha  Due 
Mai:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lehi  L 
Pitchforth,  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
HuTTO,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  248:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs. 
Snowe.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  992:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Emery. 

H.R.   1300:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri  and 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

H.R.  1376:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  F^sh,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr. 
Bafalis.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mrs.  Smitr  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  1919:  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2543:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  McCoLLim.  and 
Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  3048:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Petri,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3122:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  3274:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota  and 
Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3441:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  3496:  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Dybcally.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Shumway. 
and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  3526:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Hightower.  Mr.  Mattox.  and  Mr.  Rob- 
inson. 

H.R.  3575:  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Lott.  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Ba- 
falis. Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.R.  3656:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3721:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  3907:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Howard. 
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H.R.  3958:  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  LeBoutil- 
LiER.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Porsythe,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  4002:  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  4015:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4049:  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  Parris,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Siljander, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4332:  Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.R.  4343:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Mavrodles,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 
Eckart. 

H.R.  4346:  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Rousselot,  and 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  Lee. 

H.R.  4461:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  KoGovsEK,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Brodheao  and  Mr. 
Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Porsythe,  Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  CouRTEH,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Heptel,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr. 
Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Ms.  Perraro,  Ms.  PiEDLER,  Mr.  Pith- 
ian,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Levitas. 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Young  of  Plorlda,  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 


Benjamin,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Cour- 
ier, Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Der- 
winski. Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Emery,  Ms.  Per- 
raro, Mr.  PiNDLEY,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Poley, 
Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McCur- 
DY,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McHuch,  Mr.  Marks, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Moppett,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Downey,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Walcren.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Pazio.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

H.J.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Benja- 
min, Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Young  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Wolp.  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. 

H.J.  Res.  296:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.J.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Loeppler,  Mr.  Weber 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Morrison.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Weaver,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Benedict,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Young  of 
Plorida,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Jeffries. 


H.  Con.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Siljander,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.  Con.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  157:  Mr.  Phiup  M.  Crane 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  200:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Pary,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mr.  Porsythe.  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Mav- 
RouLEs.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Prost. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Pogli- 
etta, Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Pish,  Ms.  Piedler,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Pord  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  LeBoutillier, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  and  Mr.  Stark. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  deslc  and  referred  as  follows: 

197.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
council  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
ington, relative  to  funding  for  education  of 
handicapped  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

198.  Also,  petition  of  the  23d  annual  co- 
vention.  National  Association  of  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped,  Inc.,  Port  Collins,  Colo., 
relative  to  programs  for  the  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

199.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  Council,  Chicago,  111.,  rel- 
ative to  public  access  to  Pederal  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

200.  Also,  petition  of  the  Synod  of  South- 
em  California  and  Hawaii,  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  relative  to  legal  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  THREAT  OF  WATERWAY 
USER  CHARGES 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
is  now  reviewing  legislation  that  would 
impose  certain  user  charges  on  our  Na- 
tion's ports  and  waterways  as  a  way  of 
recovering  the  Federal  Government's 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining  these 
important  commercial  facilities. 

Few  will  dispute  the  need  to  look  at 
the  way  we  finance  these  projects.  But 
as  we  do  so,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
real  impact  cost  recovery  will  have  on 
our  waterways  and  ports— especially  in 
the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned that  proposals  now  being  con- 
sidered will  cripple  shipping  commerce 
and  international  trade  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 
As  evidence  of  this  crippling  impact,  I 
want  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  that  recently  appeared 
in  Oregon  Business  magazine  by  Dan 
Poush.  His  analysis  and  commentary 
clearly  shows  what  this  legislation 
means  for  Oregon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  Threat  or  Waterway  User  Charges 

(By  Dan  Poush) 
President  Reagan's  proposed  waterway 
user  charge  (the  so-called  cost  recovery  pro- 
posal) may  very  well  deal  a  deadly  blow  to 
barge  shipping  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If 
approved,  the  Reagan  plan  would  strap 
those  who  ship  freight  by  barge  with  higher 
barge  fuel  taves,  thus  reducing  the  competi- 
tive edge  they  have  over  other  modes  of 
transportation. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  proposal 
would  have  a  crippling  effect,  not  only  on 
barge  traffic  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers,  but  on  the  Port  of  Portland  as  well. 
•'There  has  never  been  a  more  serious  and 
negative  impact "  looming  for  the  Port,  ac- 
cording to  Lloyd  Anderson,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Port  of  Portland.  'One  out  of  every  ten 
jobs  is  affected  by  the  system."  he  says. 
This  would  have  a  paralytic  effect  on 
growth." 

Growth  is  an  important  factor  affecting 
the  entire  river  system,  with  huge  invest- 
ments being  risked  on  future  business.  The 
Port  of  Portland  is  planning  a  $300  million 
investment  in  new  facilities  at  one  port,  but 
investments  of  this  magnitude  will  not 
occur  if  the  proposed  legislation  is"  imple- 
mented. 

The  Reagan  plan  is  a  simple  formula  to 
have  the  users  of  the  waterway  systems  pay 
for  the  recovery  of  federal  expenditures  for 
deep-draft  navigation  projects— anything 
over  14  feet  in  depth.  The  second  aspect  of 
the  proposal  is  to  promote  a  user-pays  con- 
cept for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 


the  waterways.  But  according  to  Port  of 
Portland  officials,  this  proposed  plan  will 
have  a  severe  impact  on  the  national  water- 
ways system,  the  Columbia/Snake  system, 
the  national  economy,  and  affect  15.000  jobs 
in  the  Northwest  alone. 

Garry  J.  Whyte.  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Columbia  River  Towboat  Association, 
monitors  activities  which  affect  the  eight 
companies  belonging  to  the  association.  The 
issue  is  "vital  to  our  life  support  system. "  he 
says,  "but  it  is  coming  too  fast." 

"Deep-draft  steam  ship  operators  don't 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  ramifications, " 
Whyte  notes.  Por  example,  cargo  being 
shipped  from  Lewiston  by  barge  will  cost 
more  due  to  the  fuel  tax  being  charged  the 
towboat  operators.  When  the  shipment  gets 
to  Portland  and  is  loaded,  the  steam  ship 
will  pay  the  deep  draft  fees.  This  system 
amounts  to  double  taxation  according  to 
Whyte. 

The  towboat  operators  began  paying  a 
user  fuel  tax  of  $.04  per  gallon  of  diesel  fuel 
last  October.  Operators  are  facing  an  addi- 
tional $.02  this  October.  President  Reagan's 
plan  would  add  additional  charges  on  top  of 
that.  As  transportation  charges  increase 
Northwest  shippers  may  seek  alternate 
methods  perhaps  causing  cargo  shifts  to  Ca- 
nadian ports,  where  fees  are  less.  This 
would  cause  cargo  volume  on  the  waterways 
to  decline,  leaving  the  remaining  users  to 
shoulder  the  burden  for  maintenance  and 
operation.  Add  to  that  any  new  construc- 
tion, and  the  fees  could  drive  even  the 
strongest  out  of  business. 

An  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  the  user 
charge  produced  by  the  Port  of  Portland 
points  out  that  some  waterway  segments 
may  eventually  be  closed.  Parts  of  the 
system  which  require  higher  maintenance 
or  have  a  low  volume,  may  be  closed  purely 
for  ecomomic  reasons.  Only  those  segments 
that  can  afford  to  pay  for  operation  and 
maintenance  themselves  will  survive.  The 
rippling  effect  will  then  be  felt  by  ports 
downstream,  with  the  result  that  only  the 
largest  volume  ports  will  be  able  to  cover 
their  costs.  The  biggest  ports  will  get  bigger 
at  the  expense  of  small  and  mid-size  ports. 
The  Columbia/Snake  River  system  is  the 
fourth  largest  system  in  the  U.S.  for  tons 
carried  by  barges,  and  the  only  system  west 
of  the  Rockies.  The  economic  impact  on  a 
single  50,000-ton  shipload  of  export  grain 
calling  on  Portland  could  be  as  high  as 
$23,750.  That  would  be  the  combined  total 
user  taxes  paid  for  shallow  draft  (the  river 
system)  and  deep-draft  operation  and  main- 
tenance. Adding  new  construction  costs  of 
enlarging  Bonneville  Lock  and  deepening 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  would  bring  the 
total  taxes  for  each  50,000-ton  grain  ship 
call  to  $63,750,  according  to  Port  of  Port- 
land researchers  Glenn  Vanselow  and  Mary 
Brugo.  Conservatively,  the  report  stated, 
the  immediate  <x;eangoing  cargo  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  four  to  five  million  tons,  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  of  cargo  in  1980. 
Containers,  logs/lumber/plywood,  autos. 
dry  bulks  and  grain  are  particularly  vulner- 
able. The  impact  on  the  upper  river  system 
would  be  even  more  dramatic  because  it 
would  not  only  lose  its  share  of  the  lower 
Columbia  cargo,  but  other  barge  cargo 
would  be  diverted  to  other  carriers. 


impact 


The  loss  of  four  to  five  million  tons  of 
cargo  on  the  lower  Columbia  River  will  have 
a  severe  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
entire  region.  Handling  this  volume  of  cargo 
adds  a  total  of  about  $750  million  to  the  re- 
gion's economy  and  creates  over  15.000  jobs, 
according  to  Port  officials.  Any  drop  in 
cargo  volume  along  the  navigable  shallow- 
draft  system  would  affect  19  port  districts. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
obtain  money  from  the  local  users,  who  in 
turn  will  try  to  pass  along  the  extra  charges 
to  the  customer.  User  charges  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  foreign  consumers,  and  since  43 
percent  of  U.S.  exports  are  farm  products, 
the  U.S.  farmer  wiil  be  forced  to  absorb  the 
bulk  of  the  increased  costs. 

Parmers  who  rely  on  the  Columbia/Snake 
River  system  would  be  handed  a  double  bill. 
Pirst  they  must  pay  a  higher  price  to  re- 
ceive fuel  and  fertilizer;  then,  after  harvest, 
they  must  absorb  the  extra  user  fees  to  get 
their  products  to  market.  Some  raw  materi- 
al being  shipped  may  allow  the  producers  to 
pass  on  the  higher  costs,  but  farm  products 
such  as  grain  are  traded  on  the  world 
market  where  competition  sets  the  price. 
Poreign  buyers  will  seek  alternative  suppli- 
ers or  products  rather  than  pay  increased 
prices.  Over  the  long  run.  full-recovery  user 
charges  will  reduce  the  ability  of  farmers 
and  suppliers  to  compete  on  the  world 
market. 

James  Q.  Johnson.  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  Interior  Ele- 
vator Co..  The  Dalles,  calls  himself  "a 
middle  man".  His  purpose  is  to  store,  sort, 
and  ship  grain  to  the  Portland  market.  He 
said  he  agrees  with  President  Reagan,  that 
users  of  the  river  should  pay.  but  added, 
"the  dam  across  the  river  allows  many 
users.  Irrigation  is  a  user,  and  flood  control 
serves  many  people.  How  in  the  world  can 
you  proportion  that  out?  Hydro-electric 
power  benefits  loo." 

Johnson  claims  that  because  of  the  dams 
and  flood  control,  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  low  areas  have  become  productive 
farms  and  the  additional  taxes  and  fees  re- 
ceived from  products  passing  through  the 
locks  have  more  than  paid  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  operation. 

Johnson  is  also  very  sympathetic  to  the 
farmers'  plight,  but  said  "even  the  farmer 
with  1000  bushels  will  have  to  pay  more.  Of 
course  the  tax  is  going  to  be  passed  on.  Any 
cost  that  comes  to  us  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  farmer.  In  many  cases  the  user  fee  is 
the  cream." 

WIDE  opposition 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  cost  recovery 
proposal  is  being  felt  throughout  the 
nation.  Members  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Congressional  delegation  have  joined  to- 
gether in  writing  a  three-page  letter  to 
President  Reagan  dated  June  18.  1981.  in 
which  they  recognize  that  the  objective  of 
the  proposal  is  to  raise  additional  revenues, 
but  ask  the  President  to  take  into  account  a 
broader  range  of  objectives,  including  the 
improvement  of  the  overall  transjjortation 
system  and  our  position  in  world  markets. 


This  ••bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  delegation  stressed  that  the  proposal, 
while  raising  additional  funds,  would  do  so 
at  a  significant  cost.  They  said  that: 

Development  of  a  mature,  energy-efficient 
waterway  system  will  be  retarded:  Cargo 
movements  will  be  diverted  to  foreign  ports, 
hurting  regional  economies  that  rely  on  wa- 
terbome  commerce:  Inflation  will  be  refu- 
eled as  the  price  of  domestic  goods  and  im- 
ports transported  by  waterway  are  pushed 
higher;  and  Exports,  especially  bulk  com- 
modities such  as  grain  and  coal,  will  be  re- 
duced because  higher  transportation  costs 
make  them  less  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets, thus  adversely  affecting  U.S.  balance 
of  payments. 

The  congressional  delegation  is  not  the 
only  official  body  to  be  fired  into  action. 
The  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Port  Authorities  (AAPA) 
has  drawn  a  position  paper  which  will  be  of- 
fered to  all  affected  deep-draft  ports  in  the 
nation.  A  conference  telephone  call  was 
held  July  6  to  muster  support  for  the  pro- 
posal, which  was  then  presented  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
in  Washington.  D.C.  by  Lloyd  Anderson.  An- 
derson serves  as  president  of  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  as  well  as  being  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Port  of  Portland. 

The  position  paper  has  nine  aims  meant 
to  meet  the  administrations  objectives  of 
full  recovery  of  federal  expenditures,  while 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  all  who  use  the  waterways.  The  paper 
concludes  with  several  possible  procedures 
for  uniform  federal  user  charges,  including 
but  not  limited  to: 

1.  Expansion  of  current  vessel  tonnage 
taxes  collected  by  the  Customs  Service. 

2.  Surcharge  of  customs  levies. 

3.  Allocation  of  customs  receipts. 

4.  Flat  tonnage  rate  on  cargo. 

5.  Variable  rate  tonnage  assessment  on 
cargo  scaled  according  to  commodity  types. 

6.  Deep-draft  vessel  licensing. 

7.  EsUblishment  of  a  quasi-independent 
group  who  will  study  the  level  of  user 
charge  and  analyze  the  impact. 

This  report  will  be  delivered  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  to  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  by  Anderson  and 
others  from  the  AAPA  committee.  The  posi- 
tion has  received  100%  backing  from  all  the 
ports  who  are  members  of  AAPA.  The  U.S. 
ports  fall  into  regions  categorized  as  follows: 
Northeast  Atlantic.  Southeast  Atlantic, 
Gulf.  Southwest  Pacific.  North  Pacific,  and 
Great  Lakes  region. 

"There  is  a  variety  of  legislation  before 
the  Congress  and  they  all  have  a  possibility 
of  getting  through."  Anderson  says. 

It  is  Anderson's  hope  that  with  the  posi- 
tion paper  and  written  concern  from  the 
Northwest  Congressional  delegation,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  delay  any  decision  on  the 
plan  until  after  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  big  question  for  many  port  authorities 
is  the  ultimate  impact.  "Nobody  knows," 
Anderson  says.  The  first  hearing  was  held 
in  June,  another  on  July  22  and  field  hear- 
ings are  scheduled  in  Seattle  on  August 
21st.  "We  want  nothing  done  before  Sep- 
tember 30— the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,"  An- 
derson emphasizes.  That  way  everyone 
would  have  at  least  another  year  to  re- 
search the  potential  problems  and  solutions 
to  problems  before  any  charges  could  go 
into  effect. 

THE  VILLAIN? 

A  few  people  feel  this  entire  situation  was 
brought  on  by  the  railroads.  Higher  barge 
costs  would  cause  more  customers  to  use  rail 
for  transporting  goods.  Tom  Zelenka.  Man- 
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ager.  Government  Relations,  for  the  Port  of 
Portland,  strongly  feels  that  three  pressure 
groups  have  caused  President  Reagan  to  use 
this  proposed  method  to  raise  money.  The 
railroad  tops  his  list  of  pressure  groups  who 
would  gain  the  most  from  a  user  fee  for  the 
waterways.  The  environmental  movement  is 
basically  after  "no  growth",  according  to  Ze- 
lenka, and  is  using  the  user  charge  as  a 
mechanism  to  slow  down  all  use  of  the  wa- 
terways. "The  third  pressure  group  is  the 
bureaucraU  who  count  paperclips,"  Zelenka 
says,  noting  that  they  are  looking  only  at  a 
financial  ledger. 

A  nation  which  is  being  held  in  the  grip  of 
the  oil-producing  nations  of  the  world 
should,  whenever  possible,  resort  to  the 
most  energy  efficient  means  of  transporting 
its  goods  and  material.  A  large  diesel  truck 
can  move  one  ton  of  goods  59  miles  on  one 
gallon  of  fuel.  The  railroad  will  move  the 
same  ton  202  miles  on  only  one  gallon.  But 
the  inland  barge  will  transport  a  ton  of 
goods  514  miles  on  a  single  gallon  of  fuel 
(Source:  Fuel  Efficiency  in  Freight  Trans- 
portation. S.  E.  Eastman.  1980). 

The  railroads  are  just  "sitting  back  and 
watching,"  according  to  James  Johnson. 
The  cost  of  shipping  grain  from  The  Dalles 
to  Portland,  when  broken  down  to  cost  per 
bushel,  clearly  shows  that  barge  transporta- 
tion is  nearly  half  of  what  rail  is.  Johnson 
says.  "The  average  truck  will  carry  approxi- 
mately 900  bushels  of  grain.  Its  about  190 
miles  round  trip  and  costs  about  $1.25  per 
running  mile."  Johnson  explains.  "That 
breaks  down  to  about  $.25  per  bushel.  Truck 
rate  carmot  compare  to  rail  or  barge." 

The  Union  Pacific  rate  office  reported  a 
rate  which  equals  $.185  per  bushel  for 
export  grain  from  The  Dalles  to  Portland. 
Johnson  claims  existing  rates  for  barge 
shipping,  which  have  been  in  effect  since 
February,  are  $.104  per  bushel.  "Even 
though  cost  per  bushel  may  only  be  $.01.  it 
adds  up."  he  says. 

By  applying  Johnson  s  calculations  to  the 
Port  of  Portland's  figures  on  the  possible 
cost  which  could  be  levied  on  a  single  50,000 
ton  export  grain  ship  ($23,750)  the  cost 
works  out  to  $.014  per  bushel,  or  an  increase 
of  13.3%.  But  figuring  what  could  happen  if 
construction  of  a  new  Bonneville  Lock  and 
dredging  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  were 
added  ($63,750  total)  the  cost  jumps  to  $.038 
per  bushel,  or  a  36.2%  increase  in  freight 
charges. 

George  Shaver,  president  of  the  101-year- 
old  Shaver  Transportation  Co.  in  Portland, 
also  feels  the  user  fee  is  a  'railroad  ploy." 
He  is  also  upset  at  government  funding  of 
railroad  pension  funds,  among  other  things. 
"My  father  (the  late  Capt.  Homer  Shaver) 
used  to  tell  me.  I  wouldn't  mind  paying  a 
user  tax  if  the  government  had  given  us 
every  other  section  on  the  river  when  we 
started," "  Shaver  says. 

Shaver  claims  that  the  railroad  itself  may 
not  show  a  profit,  although  all  their  other 
assets,  such  as  pipelines  and  forest  land,  are 
held  under  other  corporations  that  are 
making  profits. 

Shaver  claims  to  be  paying  $170  per  man. 
per  month,  into  a  pension  plan  for  his  em- 
ployees, and  calls  the  railroad's  pension 
plan  "an  inequity."  "The  railroad  retire- 
ment program  is  the  only  federally  adminis- 
tered pension  plan  for  a  private  industry." 
according  to  Shaver.  That  fact  is  confirmed 
in  a  report  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  GAG  study  addresses  what  the 
federal  role  should  be  in  providing  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  what  funding  alter- 
natives are  available. 
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At  Shaver  Transportation,  as  elsewhere, 
any  tax  levied  will  be  passed  on.  "There  is 
no  way  we  can  absorb  the  tax. "  Shaver  says. 

This  nation  has  25.543  miles  of  waterways 
serving  87  percent  of  major  U.S.  cities  and  is 
generating  over  $1  billion  annually  in  on- 
board employee  payrolls  for  the  barge  in- 
dustry alone.  The  ramifications  of  the  wa- 
terway user  tax  will  surely  be  felt  through- 
out the  nation  in  many  related  industries— 
none  more  than  at  the  farm  level.  But  if  the 
research  and  testimony  prepared  by  the 
Port  of  Portland  and  the  written  concerns 
of  the  members  of  the  Northwest  Congres- 
sional delegation  do  nothing  more  than 
delay  a  decision  until  alternatives  can  be 
found,  the  Northwest  may  be  able  to  avert  a 
disastrous,  unrepairable  business  collapse.* 


AL  PARKER  DAY 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1981 
•  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  12- 
year-old  Al  Parker  of  Claxton,  Ga., 
who  last  month  completed  the  Grand 
Slam  in  winning  both  the  singles  and 
doubles  in  the  National  Amateur 
Tennis  Tournament.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  these  tourna- 
ments that  this  feat  has  been  achieved 
in  junior  tennis  play. 

Al  has  been  recognized  for  this 
achievement  by  Sports  Illustrated 
magazine,  and  his  hometown  of  Clax- 
ton, Ga.,  was  so  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments that  they  designated 
Sunday,  August  30,  1981,  as  "Al 
Parker  Day  in  Claxton.  "  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members,  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  community's  proclamation 
honoring  Al  Parker,  a  superachiever  in 
amateur  athletics.  I  include  the  proc- 
lamation in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Proclamation  Honoring  Al  Parker 
Whereas,  Al  Parker  was  bom  in  Chatham 
County,  Savannah,  Georgia,  December  22. 
1968.  and  is  presently  a  student  at  Plnewood 
Christian  Academy:  and. 

Whereas,  he  has  excelled  in  the  field  of 
tennis  since  the  age  of  six;  and. 

Whereas,  Al  Parker  has  constantly  played 
and  practiced  the  game  of  tennis  until  he 
has  reached  the  point  of  perfection;  and. 

Whereas.  Al  Parker  has  played  tennis 
throughout  America  taking  one  challenger 
after  another  with  victory  always  on  his 
side;  and.  r 

Wheroas,  Al  Parker  played  in  the  Nation- 
al Indoor  Tournaments,  winning  both  the 
singles  and  doubles:  and. 

Whereas.  Al  Parker  defeated  all  competi- 
tion in  the  Clay  Court  Tournament  winning 
the  National  Championship  in  both  the  sin- 
gles and  doubles:  and. 

Whereas.  Al  I*arker  moved  on  to  the  next 
area  of  competition  at  the  Hardcourt  and 
there  he  defeated  all  competition  winning 
the  National  Championship  in  both  singles 
and  doubles:  and. 

Whereas,  Al  Parker  moved  on  to  the  "Na- 
tionals" in  singles  and  doubles  winning  both 
divisions  and  becoming  the  first  person  in 
history  to  do  so  in  the  National  Tennis 
Tournament:  and. 
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Whereas,  Al  Parker  has  become  the  un- 
questionable National  Champion  Tennis 
Player  in  the  Junior  Division  of  the  twelve 
years  olds. 

Now  therefore,  we  the  Governing  Bodies 
of  the  Cities  of  Claxton,  Daisy,  Bellville, 
Hagan.  and  the  Evans  County  Commission- 
ers do  hereby  recognize  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  Al  Parker  and  honor  him  for 
his  many  achievements  by  proclaiming 
Sunday.  August  30.  as  Al  Parker  Day  in 
Evans  County  and  urge  all  citizens  to  join 
hands  in  honoring  Al  Parker:  and. 

Therefore,  let  it  be  known  that  we  as 
elected  officials  on  behalf  of  all  citizens  that 
we  represent  are  very  proud  of  Al  Parker 
and  extend  to  him  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  wish  for  him  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  continued  success. 
This  the  17th  day  of  August  1981. 
Claxton:  Perry  Lee  DeLoach.  Mayor.  W. 
T.  Palmer.  Elton  Todd.  Jimmy  Lanier. 
Tommy  Flani^an.  Luther  Royal. 

Daisy:  Carson  Sands.  Sr..  Mayor.  Carson 
Sands,  Jr..  Barney  Joe  Durrence.  Sr.. 
Barney  Joe  Durrence.  Jr.,  Cecile  Jarriel. 
Johnny  Smith. 

Hagan:  Aden  Massey.  Mayor.  Johnny 
Massey.  Zeke  Perkins.  Larry  Sikes,  B.  A. 
Hammock.  Vernon  Owens. 

Bellville:  Jerry  Coleman.  Mayor;  Alvin 
Blalock.  O.  H.  Daniel  III.  Inman  Heam. 

Evans  County  Commissioners:  Norman 
DeLoach.  Chairman.  Bill  DeLoach.  Carlon 
Lewis,  Wayne  Massey.  David  Tippins.* 


FOR  BAHAIS  IN  IRAN.  A 
THREAT  OF  EXTINCTION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  15.  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
late  June,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Dan  Mica,  and  I  wrote  to  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim,  to 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Baha'is  in 
Iran.  "Baha'is  in  Iran  have  long  suf- 
fered tremendous  pressure  and  perse- 
cution," as  we  reminded  the  Secretary 
General  in  our  letter.  We  appealed  to 
him  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  their  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  the  Iranian  Government. 

Firuz  Kazemzadeh,  professor  of  his- 
tory and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Middle  Eastern  Studies  at  Yale, 
and  a  member  of  the  national  govern- 
ing body  of  the  American  Baha'i  orga- 
nization, wrote  a  moving  column  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  August  6  de- 
scribing the  treatment  of  Baha'is  in 
Iran.  It  is  reprinted  here  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members. 

For  Bahais  in  Iran,  a  Threat  of 
Extinction 
(By  Piruz  Kazemzadeh) 
New  Haven.— The  Bahais  in  Iran  are  in 
danger  of  extermination.  Not  a  week  passes 
without  a  sinister  incident.  Already  more 
than     60     people— storekeepers,     artisans, 
teachers.   Government   employees,   doctors 
and  a  distinguished  university  professor- 
have  been  lynched  by  mobs  or  executed  by 
revolutionary  firing  squads.  Hundreds  have 
been  dismissed  from  jobs:  thousands  have 
lost  their  homes  and  possessions. 
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From  every  province  pour  in  accounts  of 
atrocities.  Two  men  are  burned  alive  in 
Shahmirzad;  a  clinic  is  dynamited  in  Kata;  a 
community  center  is  burned  to  the  ground 
in  Tavil;  graves  are  desecrated  at  Hoseyna- 
bad;  houses  and  shops  are  set  on  fire  in 
Zenjan:  mobs  attack  Bahais  in  Ardistan: 
families  that  refuse  to  recant  their  faith  are 
driven  out  of  several  villages  near  Hamadan; 
a  man.  his  wife,  their  7-year-old  child  and  4- 
year-old  grandchild  are  beaten  nearly  to 
death  with  iron-tipped  staves  near  Birjand: 
the  Bahais  are  forbidden  to  bury  their  dead 
in  the  cemetery  at  Chahbahar;  the  Bahai 
hospital  is  confiscated  in  Teheran;  seven 
Bahais  are  executed  in  Yezd. . . . 

Authorities  conduct  sham  trials  of  Bahais 
that  invariably  result  in  their  conviction. 
The  charges  hurled  at  Bahais  by  prosecu- 
tors, shouted  by  crowds  in  the  streets, 
spread  by  the  press,  radio  and  television  and 
glossed  from  the  pulpit  by  the  Shiite  clergy 
are  always  the  same.  They  include  the  pro- 
motion of  prostitution,  cooperation  with  Zi- 
onism, spying  for  imperialist  powers,  cor- 
ruption on  earth  and  warring  against  God. 

This  assault  against  the  approximately 
400.000  Bahais  is  not  confined  to  individuals 
nor  is  it  a  mere  outburst  of  religious  pas- 
sion. It  is  a  case  of  well-planned  genocide. 
The  scope  of  the  attack  became  clear  a  year 
ago  when  the  entire  national  governing 
body  of  the  Bahais  of  Iran  was  kidnapped 
and  disappeared  without  a  trace. 

Allegations  that  the  Bahai  faith  is  a  polit- 
ical conspiracy  serving  the  interests  of  for- 
eign powers  have  been  made  by  the  Shiite 
clergy  and  the  Government  in  Iran  and  by 
their  representatives  abroad.  They  contend 
that  the  Bahais  were  favored  by  the  Shah's 
Government  and  that  they  ran  both  the  in- 
famous secret  police.  Savak.  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Stories  make  it  appear  that  all  the 
ills  of  a  rapidly  changing  society  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  machinations  of  an  ac- 
cursed group  of  heretics. 

The  hatred  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
Shiite  clergy  and  the  more  retrograde  ele- 
ments of  Iranian  society  feel  for  the  Bahai 
faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  It  is  in- 
spired by  a  primitive  religious  fanaticism.  A 
century  ago.  before  the  modem  notions  of 
religious  toleration  penetrated  Iran,  the  Is- 
lamic religious  men  did  not  bother  to  hide 
the  true  reasons  for  their  hostility  to  the 
Bahai  faith.  They  saw  it  as  a  dangerous 
heresy  and  its  followers  as  apostates  who 
deserved  death.  That  the  Bahais  wor- 
shipped the  same  God  and  held  the  Koran 
to  be  divinely  inspired  scripture  made  mat- 
ters worse.  The  Bahais  also  believe  in  pro- 
gressive revelation.  They  repudiated  the 
notion  that  non-Moslems  are  unclean.  They 
taught  principles  that  the  clerics  found 
either  incomprehensible  or  odious:  universal 
peace  and  the  unity  of  mankind,  the  equali- 
ty of  sexes,  the  harmony  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence, universal  education.  That  the  Bahais 
have  no  clergy,  trusting  the  leadership  of 
their  community  instead  to  elective  bodies. 
is  an  affront  to  the  arrogant  religious  lead- 
ers. 

Unlike  Jews  and  Christians  who  belong  to 
distinct  ethnic  groups  and  cultures,  the 
Bahais  were  Persian-  and  Azerbaijani-speak- 
ing converts  from  Islam.  They  were  an  or- 
ganic part  of  the  Iranian  nation  and  could 
not  be  confined  to  a  physical  or  spiritual 
ghetto,  they  could  only  be  exterminated. 
And  the  Shiite  clergy  have  long  been  trying 
to  achieve  this. 

As  times  change,  so  change  rationaliza- 
tions and  slogans.  In  the  20th  century  the 
Bahai  faith  could  no  longer  be  attacked  on 
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purely  theological  grounds.  Secularism  has 
influenced  the  educated  who  embrace  na- 
tionalism as  a  surrogate  religion.  To  turn 
them  against  their  Bahai  fellow  citizens  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  Bahais  were 
unpatriotic.  Their  opponents  resorted  to 
lies,  including  the  production  of  fake  histor- 
ical documents.  During  the  revolution  of 
1906-1911.  reactionary  religious  men  in  the 
Shah's  camp  charged  that  the  Persian  con- 
stitutional movement  was  a  Bahai  plot  to 
take  over  the  country.  Simultaneously  those 
clerics  who  led  that  revolution  in  an  uneasy 
alliance  with  a  handful  of  liberals  accused 
the  Bahais  of  supporting  despotism.  Neither 
side  would  acknowledge  that  the  Bahais.  ad- 
hering to  the  principle  of  noninvolvement  in 
partisan  politics,  remained  neutral. 

During  the  anti-Communist  1930's.  the 
Bahais  were  linked  with  Russia.  Czarist  and 
Soviet.  When  American  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  increased  after  World  War  II, 
the  Bahais  were  linked  by  their  opponents 
to  the  United  States.  More  recently  they 
have  been  accused  of  supporting  Zionism. 
One  may  expect  that  soon  they  will  be 
linked  to  Iraq  or  some  other  hostile  power. 
In  spite  of  a  century  of  persecution.  Iran's 
Bahais  remain  loyal  to  the  country  that  is 
not  only  their  homeland  but  also  the  land 
where  their  religion  was  bom.  However, 
their  fate  should  not  be  hidden  from  the 
world  by  a  veil  of  misrepresentation.  Hu- 
manity should  be  aware  of  the  plight  of  a 
peaceful,  law-abiding  community  in  the 
clutches  of  a  relentless  and  unscrupulous 
foe.* 


FEAR  AND  NUCLEAR  POWER 

HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  debate  over  nuclear  power 
has  more  recently  focused  on  econom- 
ic issues,  the  vulverability  of  this  tech- 
nology to  attack  rests  ultimately  on 
public  fear.  I  have  found  the  economic 
arguments  to  be  distorted  and  often 
self-fulfilling  such  as  when  antinucle- 
ar  groups  delay  the  completion  of  a 
nuclear  plant  for  many  years  and  then 
claim  it  is  too  expensive.  My  goal  is  to 
free  nuclear  power  from  the  chains  of 
unreasonable  public  fear,  excessive 
and  counterproductive  regulation,  and 
vacillating  Government  policies. 

The  most  fundamental  of  these 
issues  is,  of  course,  fear  and  especially 
unrealistic  or  "phobic"  fear.  Moun- 
tains of  material  have  been  written  on 
the  cause  of  fear  which  is  the  risk  of 
being  injured  in  some  way  as  perceived 
by  the  individual.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  risk,  however,  most  people 
avoid  reading  about  it.  much  less  un- 
derstanding it. 

A  recent  article  in  Business  Week. 
September  7.  1981,  by  Dr.  Robert  L. 
DuPont  is  an  outstanding  and  rare  ex- 
ample of  a  short  discussion  of  fear, 
risk,  and  nuclear  power  which  is  both 
comprehensive  and  intelligible.  The 
phobic  fear  that  most  people  have  of 
anything  nuclear  is  put  in  perspective 
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and  the  reader  is  clearly  shown  its 
causes.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  and  read  this  in- 
formative and  timely  article. 

[Prom  Business  Week,  Sept.  7,  1981] 
The  Nuclear  Power  Phobia 
(By  Robert  L.  DuPont.  M.D.) 

The  nuclear  power  industry  has  been  vir- 
tually stopped  in  the  U.S.  because  of  fear. 
This  is  tnie  despite  the  fact  that  for  more 
than  20  years  the  commercial  nuclear  indus- 
try has  operated  under  unprecedented 
public  health  scrutiny  and  that  to  date 
there  have  been  no  radiation-related  inju- 
ries (let  alone  deaths)  suffered  by  any 
member  of  the  public.  The  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  was  a  financial  disaster, 
but  the  health  protections  built  into  the 
plant  worked.  The  independent  presidential 
commission  established  to  investigate  the 
accident  concluded  that  the  only  negative 
health  effect  was  "mental  stress,"  or  fear. 

My  interest  in  the  curious  paradox  of 
widespread  fear  of  nuclear  power  despite 
credible  evidence  of  safety  was  stimulated  in 
part  by  my  frustrations  from  more  than  13 
years  of  trying  to  encourage  people  to  fear 
using  illegal  drugs  such  as  heroin  and  mari- 
juana. It  has  been  as  puzzling  to  me  that 
500,000  people  shoot  heroin  into  their  veins 
voluntarily  and  that  23  million  otherwise 
reasonably  rational  people  regularly  suck 
marijuana  smoke  into  their  lungs  as  it  has 
been  that  nearly  half  of  all  Americans  fear 
nuclear  power  so  much  they  would  rather 
import  oil  or  suffer  the  consequences  of 
burning  more  coal  to  make  electricity. 
THE  paradoxes 

My  professional  experience  with  uncon- 
scious motivations  for  human  behavior  has 
helped  me  begin  to  understand  these  para- 
doxes. Before  getting  to  the  explanation, 
however,  let  me  extend  the  paradox  a  bit 
further. 

How  Is  it  possible  to  explain  that  despite 
massive  public  education,  50  million  Ameri- 
can cigarette  smokers  have  not  been  scared 
out  of  their  habit,  which  takes  the  lives  of 
more  than  350,000  smokers  a  year?  Or  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  Americans  do  not 
wear  seat  belts  although  50,000  U.S.  high- 
way deaths,  more  than  500,000  crippling  in- 
juries, and  nearly  30  million  traffic  acci- 
dents occur  on  our  roads  each  year? 

Similar  paradoxes  exist  in  the  public's 
feelings  toward  driving  a  car  vs.  flying  in  an 
airplane.  Nearly  30  million  Americans  are 
afraid  to  fly  while  few  fear  the  automobile- 
even  though  automobile  accidents  are  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  every  age  group 
from  1  to  40  in  the  U.S.,  and  commercial  air 
travel  in  America  took  only  13  lives  in  1980. 
The  answer  is  found  in  our  attitudes  toward 
risk,  which  are  rooted  in  three  simple  psy- 
chological perceptions— all  irrational— that 
govern  risk  assessment. 

The  first  and  most  important  consider- 
ation is  whether  the  individual  thinks  he 
controls  the  risk.  Many  recreational  activi- 
ties are  quite  dangerous.  Skydiving,  skiing, 
and  skateboarding  are  obvious  examples. 
And  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  ride  a  bicy- 
cle around  the  block  once  a  week  than  it  is 
to  live  next  to  a  nuclear  power  plant.  As 
anyone  who  has  ever  had  an  automobile  ac- 
cident knows,  the  driver  does  not  control  his 
risk— or  he  would  not  be  in  the  accident. 
But  this  risk  is  denied  by  the  person  who 
anticipates  driving  a  car  or  skiing  down  a 
slope  because  he  thinks  he  does  control  his 
risk.  The  same  illusion  often  protects  the 
cigarette  smoker  from  fear:  He  has  been  ma- 
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nipulated  by  peer  and  commercial  pressures 
and  by  the  pharmacology  of  nicotine  addic- 
tion, but  he  thinks  he  can  stop  or  cut  down 
if  he  needs  to.  Therefore  he  is  not  fearful. 
This  particular  factor— the  location  of  con- 
trol of  the  risk— is  exaggerated  further  for 
some  people  when  the  "they"  who  control 
the  risk  are  big,  impersonal,  and  often  mis- 
trusted institutions.  Thus,  fear  of  nuclear 
power  is  exaggerated  in  part  because  the 
risk  is  perceived  to  be  controlled  by  "big 
utilities"  and  by  "remote  bureaucracies" 
such  as  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

The  second  major  variable  in  risk  assess- 
ment involves  the  question  of  whether  the 
hazard  shows  up  as  one  big  event— an  air- 
plane crash,  for  example— or  whether  it 
occurs  in  separate,  individual  events  scat- 
tered over  time  and  space,  such  as  automo- 
bile accidents  or  cigarette-related  deaths. 
Single,  big  events  are  feared  excessively. 
Multiple,  separate  dangers  are  more  easily 
denied.  Here  the  role  of  the  media  is  par- 
ticularly important.  Compare  the  news 
value  of  130  people  dying  in  an  airplane 
crash  once  a  year  with  the  news  value  of  the 
130  automobile-related  deaths  that  now 
occur  every  day  in  the  U.S.  Imagine  the 
public  fear  if  all  350.000  American  cigarette 
smokers  who  die  each  year  died  together  in 
one  place  at  one  time. 

The  third  element  in  risk  assessment  is 
whether  the  risk  is  familiar  or  unfamiliar. 
Familiar  dangers,  almost  no  matter  what 
the  relative  danger  involved,  are  hard  to 
fear,  while  unfamiliar  threats  are  almost 
impossible  not  to  fear.  For  many  people, 
cars  and  cigarettes  are  hard  to  fear,  while 
airplanes  and  nuclear  power  plants  are  hard 
not  to  fear.  The  siting  of  nuclear  power 
plants  far  from  urban  centers  ensures  this 
unfamiliarity,  as  do  the  regulations  that  re- 
strict public  visiting  to  nuclear  installations. 

When  these  three  principles  of  risk  assess- 
ment are  put  together,  one  realizes  that  the 
deck  is  stacked  against  nuclear  power.  The 
risk  of  nuclear  power,  as  perceived  in  the 
public  mind,  is  controlled  by  someone  else: 
it  is  thought  of  as  related  to  one  ma-ssive  ac- 
cident, such  as  TMI:  and  it  is  unfamiliar. 

"WHAT  IS"  VERSOS  "WHAT  IF" 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  many 
energy  experts  are  paranoid  about  media 
coverage  and  political  handling  of  nuclear 
power.  By  contrast,  consider  how  those 
same  three  irrational  psychological  princi- 
ples protect  the  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  auto- 
mobile industries  from  political  and  media 
outrage  over  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
preventable  deaths  caused  each  year  by 
their  products. 

If  these  distortions  in  risk  assessment 
were  simply  quirks  of  the  public  psyche, 
they  would  be  interesting  but  hardly 
worthy  of  serious  concern.  But  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  These  distortions  are  built  into 
daily  political  and  economic  decisions,  with 
far  reaching  implications  for  the  nation's 
health  and  economy.  Contrast  the  preoccu- 
pation with— and  cost  of— further  improving 
the  safety  of  nuclear  power  with  the  Ameri- 
can inability  either  to  require  the  wearing 
of  seat  belts  or  to  develop  mandatory  pas- 
sive restraints  in  cars.  Or  consider  our  un- 
willingness to  discourage  cigarette  smoking 
in  the  light  of  our  expensive  and  destructive 
preoccupation  with  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. 

These  same  principles  are  affecting  the 
national  debate  over  many  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals. Critics  often  point  out  that  the  risks 
involved  have  been  identified  in  only  a  few 
cases  and  that  an  unknown  danger  of  cancer 
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and/or  birth  defects— the  two  most  emo- 
tionally potent  health  fears  of  our  genera- 
tion—may be  hanging  over  us. 

There  are  several  ways  we  can  overcome 
our  fears.  The  first  is  to  separate  the  "what 
is "  from  the  'what  if."  We  need  to  recog- 
nize, for  example,  that  we  have  more  than 
20  years  of  experience  with  nuclear  power 
plants  to  study.  Rather  than  being  endlessly 
preoccupied  with  what  could  happen,  let  us 
talk  about  what  has  happened  in  terms  of 
the  public  health  effects  of  commercial  nu- 
clear power.  We  can  also  begin  to  think 
more  clearly  about  what  our  overall  health 
dangers  are.  We  should  indeed  focus  atten- 
tion on  cancer  and  birth  defects,  since  with 
the  information  we  have  today  many  cases 
are  preventable.  The  public  should  know 
that  the  U.S.  has  not  experienced  a  rise  in 
the  rates  of  either  cancer  or  birth  defects  in 
recent  decades.  Aside  from  the  tragic  rise  in 
lung  cancer  rates  (secondary,  to  cigarette 
smoking),  cancer  rates  are  generally  level  or 
headed  slightly  downward.  When  cancer 
and  birth  defects  are  discussed,  let  us  con- 
sider all  preventable  causes  and  put  each  in 
proper  perspective.  When  we  do  that,  we 
will  find  that  many  risks  are  the  result  of 
lifestyle  decisions  that  individuals  make 
every  day,  particularly  decisions  related  to 
diet  and  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  illegal 
drugs. 

LOOKING  AT  FACTS 

We  are  likely  to  come  to  the  uncomfort- 
able conclusion,  when  we  meet  our  health 
"enemies,"  that  'they  is  us."  This  is  not  to 
say  that  industry  should  not  have  a  role  in 
improving  health,  but  we  need  to  put  this 
into  perspective.  The  number  one  cause  of 
preventable  cancer  is  not  nuclear  power;  it 
is  cigarette  smoking. 

Finally,  it  is  vital  that  health  agencies  and 
the  media  reflect  more  clearly  the  full  facts 
and  not  exploit,  or  simply  reflect,  the  irra- 
tional fears  of  the  public.  This  is  particular- 
ly important  when  an  industry  (such  as  the 
nuclear  industry  or  the  chemical  industry) 
is  attacked  as  a  health  threat,  since  de- 
fenses from  the  involved  industry  tend  to  be 
dismissed  as  "biased"  even  when  they  are 
right.  Public  health  agencies  and  the  media 
have  an  affirmative  responsibility  to  get  the 
facts  and  educate  the  public  about  their 
fears. 

Editors  and  reporters  must  become  edu- 
cated about  what  the  dangers  to  public 
health  really  are.  especially  the  dangers 
that  are  potentially  controllable.  If  the 
media  are  to  do  more  than  reflect  the 
common  distortions  in  risk  assessment,  they 
will  have  to  overcome  their  own  limitations. 
Meanwhile,  we  should  get  off  their  backs. 
They  do  not  cause  nuclear  fears;  they  are 
victims  of  the  same  irrationality  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

CONFRONTING  NECESSITY 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  ex- 
tended my  study  of  fear  to  my  clinical  prac- 
tice of  psychiatry:  I  direct  the  Phobia  Pro- 
gram of  Washington  to  help  people  over  the 
ultimate  irrational  fears.  I  have  learned 
that  only  by  repeated  exposure  to  the 
feared  situation  can  the  phobic  person  over- 
come his  fear.  When  considering  fear  of  nu- 
clear power,  this  principle  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  far  more  people  need  to  visit 
nuclear  power  plants,  see  them  in  operation, 
and  talk  with  their  operators.  People,  espe- 
cially young  people,  need  to  be  able  to  meas- 
ure radiation  and  learn  about  its  effects 
through  hands-on  use  of  radiation  detection 
devices.  The  new  requirements  for  all  nucle- 
ar power  plants  to  have  documented  emer- 
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gency  plans  that  include  informing  the 
public  within  5  mi.  of  the  plants  can  be  used 
to  educate  millions  of  people. 

I  have  also  learned  that  phobic  people, 
like  most  of  the  rest  of  us,  can  overcome 
their  fears  when  confronted  with  necessity. 
The  phobic  woman  who  cannot  drive  will  do 
so  when  her  child  needs  to  get  to  the  emer- 
gency room.  The  phobic  man  who  cannot 
speak  at  a  business  meeting  will  speak  if  he 
concludes  that  his  job  depends  on  it.  This 
helps  explain  why  France,  which  lacks  oil, 
gas,  and  coal,  has  done  such  a  good  job  in 
overcoming  public  fear  of  nuclear  power: 
Most  Frenchmen  know  they  have  no  choice 
if  the  lights  are  to  go  on  when  they  pull  the 
switches.  This  principle  also  explains  cour- 
age: The  courageous  person  acts  out  of  what 
he  considers  necessity.  (  "I  carried  the  child 
out  of  the  burning  building  because  I 
couldn't  see  anything  else  to  do. ")  And 
when  we  tell  a  friend  how  courageous  he  or 
she  is  in  facing  a  serious  illness  or  oper- 
ation, the  most  common  response  is,  "What 
choice  did  I  have?  " 

Mayl>e  necessity  will  provide  the  route 
through  which  nuclear  fear  will  subside  in 
the  U.S.  When  most  Americans  conclude 
that  they  need  nuclear  generation  of  elec- 
tricity, they  will  face  their  fear  and  over- 
come it.  But,  as  I  have  also  learned,  phobic 
people  will  seldom  face  their  fears  unless 
they  feel  they  must.  This  leads  to  the  oppo- 
site conclusion:  If  a  nation  thinks  it  can  get 
by  without  nuclear  power,  it  may  try  simply 
to  avoid  facing  the  fear,  however  irrational 
or  expensive  the  fear  may  be.« 
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viate  the  tremendous  burden  on  the 
industry  and  have  a  beneficial  impact 
upon  those  men  and  women  who  are 
employed  in  the  textile  mills  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  underestimate 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  and 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  and  we  will  see  quick  enact- 
ment of  this  measure.* 
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Please  convey  my  appreciation  to  Presi- 
dent Viola. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

William  Lehman. 

Member  of  Congress.m 


COTTON  DUST  STANDARDS 

HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
assist  the  textile  industry  in  its  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  cotton  dust  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
and  recently  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Court  that 
the  health  of  the  workers  is  of  utmost 
importance.  I  have  a  sincere  concern 
for  the  potential  effect  which  this 
may  have  on  the  textile  industry,  in 
particular,  those  mills  which  do  not 
have  the  capital  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  by  1984. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  fully  expense  any  machinery 
and  equipment  placed  in  service  after 
June  23,  1978,  the  date  the  standards 
were  issued  by  OSHA.  Machinery  and 
equipment  would  be  eligible  for  this 
tax  treatment  if  used  in  connection 
with  a  facility  in  operation  before  this 
date. 

I  believe  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  be  crucial  to  the  textile  industry  in 
this  country.  The  industry  has  esti- 
mated that  approximately  2.330  work- 
ers suffer  some  form  of  illness  as  a 
result  of  their  work  environment. 
However,  the  installation  of  the  feder- 
ally mandated  equipment  is  a  costly 
procedure.  This  legislation  would  alle- 
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VISIT  TO  ARGENTINA 

HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently spent  5  days  in  Argentina  and 
during  that  short  visit  met  with  Ar- 
gentine officials  and  others  concerned 
with  improving  United  States-Argen- 
tine relations.  I  had  hoped  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  regarding  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  human  rights  as  well  as 
other  issues  of  mutual  concern.  As  a 
result  of  the  trip,  I  was  able  to  accom- 
plish this  largely  due  to  the  very 
useful  and  encouraging  discussions 
held  with  Interior  Minister  Horacio 
Liendo  and  Foreign  Minister  Oscar  Ca- 
milion. 

I  believe  that  Argentina  is  beginning 
to  address  some  of  the  issues  standing 
in  the  way  of  improved  United  States- 
Argentine  relations.  While  much  still 
remains  to  be  done,  the  release  this 
year  of  over  200  PEN  prisoners  should 
not  go  unnoticed.  The  willingness  of 
the  Argentine  Government  to  move 
along  a  path  of  increased  democratiza- 
tion will  in  itself  be  beneficial  to  Ar- 
gentina's own  people  and  to  future  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  I  have  sent  to  Argenti- 
na's new  Ambassador,  His  Excellency 
Esteban  Takacs,  in  gratitude  for  the 
cooperation  I  received  while  in  Argen- 
tina and  to  express  my  hopefulness  for 
the  future.  The  letter  follows: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  14,  1981. 
His  Excellency  Esteban  Takacs. 
Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  you  and  to  your 
government  for  the  many  privileges  ex- 
tended to  me  during  my  recent  visit  to  your 
country. 

The  meetings,  especially  with  Interior 
Minister  Horacio  Liendo  and  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Oscar  Camilion.  were  very  constructive 
and  gave  me  a  positive  impression  regarding 
the  future  of  United  States-Argentine  rela- 
tions. .      .     J      .. 

I  am  convinced  that  Argenlme  leadership 
is  concerned  about  moving  to  a  more  pro- 
gressive political  posture  and  toward  in- 
creased democratization.  Furthermore.  I  am 
encouraged  about  the  progress  that  is 
taking  place  and  am  hopeful  that  our  two 
countries  will  continue  to  strengthen  our 
ties. 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item 
of  concern  to  most  Americans  is  the 
stability  of  social  security.  The  system 
is  in  financial  trouble,  and  Congress 
must  give  top  priority  to  making 
changes  that  will  reassure  current  and 
future  beneficiaries  that  they  will  not 
be  denied  their  benefits. 

Social  security  was  created  in  1935 
as  a  means  to  provide  supplemental 
income  for  retired  workers.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  form  of 
social  insurance  to  protect  against  loss 
of  income  at  retirement.  The  changes 
in  coverage  and  scope  of  the  program 
account  for  part  of  the  system's  reve- 
nue problems.  They  have  combined 
with  unfavorable  economic  conditions 
to  upset  the  financial  balance  of  the 
old  age  and  survivors  fund. 

Congress  must  now  develop  a  plan 
that  will  bring  benefits  and  revenues 
into  line.  We  must  take  steps  to  guar- 
antee that  the  system  will  not  run  out 
of  money.  The  challenge  is  to  provide 
for  long-term  reforms  without  raising 
taxes,  or  changing  the  age-of-retire- 
ment  features  of  the  program. 

The  administration  has  shown  great 
courage  in  bringing  a  complacent 
Nation  to  realize  the  severe  financial 
crisis  faced  by  the  social  security 
system.  Congress  should  now  accept 
this  challenge  and  cooperate  to  find 
long-term  solutions  that  protect  exist- 
ing benefits  and  enable  Americans  to 
count  on  this  assistance. 

I  am  absolutely  committed  to  the 
fact  that  any  changes  in  the  social  se- 
curity system  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  and  insure  that  this  viable 
retirement  income  source  is  continued 
for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  also  confident  that  the  admin- 
istration can  work  with  Congress  to 
save  the  system  because  of  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  has  been  shown 
through  a  proven  willingness  and  abil- 
ity to  compromise. 

We  can  overcome  the  crisis  facing 
social  security,  but  only  if  we  work  to- 
gether, honestly  and  openly,  and  exer- 
cise the  courage  difficult  decisions  re- 
quire.* 
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LET  THEM  EAT  CAKE 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1981 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ellen 
Goodman's  article  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  reveals  the  sad  truth  about 
the  new  guidelines  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  While  our  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  dining  lavishly  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense,  kids  in  school 
will  be  given  a  lunch  which  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a  paltry  snack. 
Reagan's  Nouvixle  Cuisine  for  Kids 

Boston.— The  luncheon  was  arranged 
rather  neatly.  A  discreet  hamburger  sat  on 
half  a  roll.  Six  longish  French  fries  lay 
beside  it.  Nine  green  grapes  lolled  nearby. 
To  the  side  stood  half  a  glass  of  milk. 

It  sounded  to  me  like  some  forlorn  menu 
for  overweight  executives.  But  it  wasn't.  It 
was.  rather,  a  prototype  of  a  school  lunch, 
or  what  may  remain  of  it.  after  the  budget 
cuts. 

We  are  about  to  see  the  full-fledged  Nou- 
veUe  Reagan  Cuisine  for  Kiddies.  Higher 
costs  and  smaller  portions.  No  stars,  please. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  dinner  with  the 
Reagans  in  the  While  House  has  definitely 
improved  these  days.  When  the  Reagans 
dine  with  the  Anwar  Sadats  on  the  federal 
tab,  they  eat  smoked  filet  of  mountain 
trout,  a  roast  supreme  of  duckling  a  I'or- 
ange.  a  touch  of  wild  rice  with  raisins,  a  bit 
of  Brie  and  chevre.  followed  by  the  palate- 
cleansing  melon  glacft  and  fresh  raspberries. 

But  under  Reagan,  lunch  in  the  school 
cafeteria  is  quite  another  affair:  an  ounce- 
and-a-half  of  meat  or  meat  alternatives,  a 
half-cup  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  one  serving 
of  bread,  six  ounces  of  milk.  Yummy  in  the 
empty  tummy. 

FRAC.  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  cooked  up  the  lean-and-hungry 
lunch  described  above,  by  carefully  follow- 
ing the  new  proposals  that  have  come  out  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  FRAC's  Nancy  Amidei.  the 
Agriculture  people  were  assigned  the  task  of 
cutting  fat  from  the  budget  "without  im- 
pairing the  nutritional  value  of  the  meals." 
But  they  ended  up  cutting  food. 

Under  the  old  requirements,  more  food 
was  served  to  older  grammar-school  kids 
than  younger  ones.  But  under  the  proposed 
new  rules,  the  11 -year-olds  will  get  the  same 
amount  of  meat  and  vegetables  as  the  5- 
year-olds.  Even  the  bread  and  milk  are  cut. 
from  eight  pieces  a  week  to  five,  from  eight 
ounces  a  day  to  six. 

The  other  changes  in  rules  are  even  more 
curious.  Ketchup  and  pickles  now  qualify  as 
vegetables;  tofu  (try  that  on  your  second 
grader)  now  qualifies  as  a  meat;  and  any 
school  can  put  its  eggs  in  a  cake  instead  of 
on  a  plate. 

According  to  Amidei,  the  lunches  would 
supply  less  than  one-third  of  the  daily  nu- 
tritional value  and  only  17  percent  of  the 
calories  needed.  "We  feel  this  is  compromis- 
ing children's  health,"  she  says  flatly. 

The  motto  of  the  Nouvelle  Reagan  Cui- 
sine—"Eat  Light  and  Like  It  "—would  be 
fine  for  the  statesmen  passing  up  the  Brie. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own 
study  shows  that  poor  kids  get  anywhere 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  their  daily 
nutrients  from  school  lunch. 

Of  the  27  million  children  who  eat  school 
lunches.  12.6  million  get  a  free  or  reduced 
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rate.  If  the  meal  shrinks  just  when  food 
stamps  are  being  cut  and  food  prices  are  on 
the  rise,  these  kids  can't  make  up  the  differ- 
ence at  home. 

There  is  also  a  social  effect  of  the  Nou- 
velle Reagan  Cuisine.  Middle-class  parents, 
who  pay  the  full  amount  for  lunch,  are 
going  to  balk  at  paying  more  for  a  snack.  As 
a  10-year-old  visitor  to  FRAC  said  when  she 
spied  the  prototype  meal,  "yuk!  Where's 
the  rest  of  it?" 

In  our  house,  after  the  price  went  up  last 
week,  the  brown  bags  came  back.  But  if 
these  proposals  are  approved,  there  could  be 
a  national  two-track  lunchroom,  with  only 
the  poorest  students  going  through  a  highly 
stigmatized  free-lunch  line.  The  end  result 
of  that  is  higher  costs,  fewer  schools  in  the 
system,  and  a  program  goes  on  the  skids. 

There  is  the  taste  of  irony  sprinkled  over 
all  this  food  talk.  The  lunch  program  start- 
ed back  in  1946  because  of  the  military. 
During  World  War  II.  the  draft  board  had 
to  reject  an  enormous  number  of  men  suf- 
fering from  poor  nutrition.  When  the 
School  Lunch  Act  was  passed  in  1946.  they 
wrote:  "It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  as  a  measure  of  national  security 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  nation's  children." 

Today  we  have  another  administration 
that  is  worried  about  the  Army,  worried 
that  an  Army  of  illiterates  will  end  up  oper- 
ating sophisticated  multi-billion  dollar  mili- 
tary equipment.  But  as  Amidei  notes.  "At 
this  rate  we'll  have  an  Army  of  anemic  illit- 
erates." 

If  the  Reagans  will  pass  me  a  glass  of 
their  Domaine  Chandon  Blanc  de  Noir.  I'll 
drink  to  that.* 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET  AND 
BRING  DOWN  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

or  "rEXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  t)P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  reality 
destroys  fantasies  and  scenarios  more 
quickly  than  rhetoric  can.  The  admin- 
istration said  interest  rates  would  be 
11.1  percent  in  1981.  Later,  they  re- 
vised this  to  13.6  percent.  In  1982,  they 
promised,  interest  rates  would  be  at 
8.9  percent  and  later  they  revised  this 
to  10.5  percent.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
projections  were  wrong. 

What  is  the  reality? 

This  is  an  administration  of  double- 
digit  interest  rates.  They  cannot 
escape  this  economic  fact;  they  cannot 
cover  it  up.  They  must  address  the 
issue. 

When  President  Reagan  presented 
his  economic  plan  in  detail  in  mid- 
March,  interest  rates  for  Treasury 
bills  were  13.79  percent;  when  the  key 
element  in  his  program,  the  tax  bill, 
passed  in  August,  interest  rates  on 
Treasury  bills  were  just  around  15  per- 
cent. Today,  interest  rates  on  Treas- 
ury bills  are  15.6  percent.  Of  course, 
the  prime  rate  is  much  higher. 

High  interest  rates  cause  inflation, 
slow  down  the  economy,  make  it  im- 
possible to  buy  cars  and  homes,  and 
devastate  savings  and  loans  and  the 
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construction  industry.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  re- 
minding people  of  earlier  unheeded 
warnings.  Frankly,  I  am  afraid  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  drastic 
action  and  postpone  some  of  these 
unwise  tax  cuts  until  we  can  stop  the 
incredible  growth  in  deficit  spending, 
which  further  fuels  high  interest 
rates.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMINATE  RE- 
STRICTIONS UNDER  THE  EM- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT  INCOME 
SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
permit  a  worker  who  makes  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  funds  from  a  tax-quali- 
fied pension  plan  or  tax-sheltered  an- 
nuity program  to  transfer  it  to  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  (IRA)  with- 
out paying  tax  on  the  withdrawal.  Per- 
mitting partial  rollovers  will  eliminate 
restrictions  under  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA).  Time  has  shown  them  to  be 
unnecessary  and  burdensome. 

As  originally  enacted,  ERISA  per- 
mitted tax-free  rollovers  of  benefits 
paid  by  tax-qualified  plans  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  benefits  could 
otherwise  be  subject  to  special  10-year 
income  averaging  treatment.  Accord- 
ingly, rollovers  are  generally  available 
only  where  an  employee  receives  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  full  balance  of  bene- 
fits under  a  plan  in  a  single  taxable 
year.  Tax-free  rollover  treatment  was 
later  extended  to  employee  benefits 
under  tax-sheltered  annuity  programs. 
The  requirement  that  the  full  bal- 
ance be  received  in  a  single  year  can  be 
justified  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  10-year  income  averaging  but  it  is 
an  unnecessary  restriction  where  the 
taxpayer  is  merely  transferring  bene- 
fits under  a  qualified  plan  or  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity  program  to  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account.  This  re- 
striction interferes  with  a  worker's 
ability  to  plan  for  retirement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rule  may  prevent  a  worker 
from  diversifying  investments  to  suit 
individual  needs  by  leaving  part  of  the 
funds  in  a  plan  and  transferring  a  part 
to  an  IRA  where  earnings  rates  may 
be  higher  or  where  the  funds  will  be 
more  easily  accessible. 

While  providing  the  flexibility  to 
make  a  partial  rollover,  my  bill  also 
contains  several  safeguards  to  prevent 
it  from  being  abused.  First,  partial 
rollovers  could  be  made  only  in  cases 
where  an  individual  has  left  a  job. 
This  will  assure  that  no  one  is  encour- 
aged to  remove  funds  from  a  retire- 
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ment  program  earlier  than  they  other- 
wise could.  Second,  partial  rollovers 
could  not  be  made  using  regular  annu- 
ity payments  which  are  part  of  a  life 
annuity.  If  regular  annuity  payments 
could  be  rolled  over,  the  tax  on  this  re- 
tirement income  would  be  changed 
from  an  income  tax  to  a  consumption 
tax.  My  bill  will  also  prevent  a  com- 
pounding of  tax  benefits  by  barring 
10-year  income  averaging,  capital 
gains  treatment,  and  deferral  of  tax 
on  unrealized  appreciation  in  employ- 
er stock  where  a  partial  rollover  has 
been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  work- 
ers with  retirement  planning  flexibil- 
ity which  is  both  logical  and  fair.  The 
bill  Is  fully  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples incorporated  in  ERISA  and  the 
tax  law.  Its  revenue  effect  is  estimated 
to  be  negligible.  I  will  be  working  to 
have  it  considered  soon  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.* 
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I  welcome  these  positive  signs  that 
decisively  contribute  in  improving  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  I 
encourage  the  Argentine  Government 
to  continue  to  make  significant  strides 
toward  meeting  the  goals  of  a  stable 
and  effective  democracy  that  Presi- 
dent Viola  declared  was  his  adminis- 
tration's aim. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


POSITIVE  ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY 
VIOLA  ADMINISTRATION 

HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  March 
Argentine  President  Roberto  Viola 
met  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
emphasized  his  administration's  inten- 
tions to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
stable  and  effective  democracy.  Those 
were  encouraging  words  to  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  wanted  to  im- 
prove our  relationship  with  Argentina 
but  who  also  had  genuine  concerns 
about  reports  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions there. 

I  think  it  is  now  appropriate  some  6 
months  later  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  note  some  positive  actions  taken  by 
the  Viola  administration  since  his 
March  declaration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  and  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  information  with 
regard  to  Argentina: 

PEN  cases  (cases  under  which  individuals 
are  under  executive  national  power  proce- 
dures), are  being  regularly  reviewed  and  in- 
formation has  recently  been  received  from 
the  Argentine  Embassy  on  more  than  200 
persons  either  released  or  paroled. 

Freedom  of  the  press  appears  to  be  ex- 
panding (i.e.  lately  several  newspapers  like 
"La  Prensa"'  have  been  highly  critical  of  the 
Government  without  censorship). 

Argentina's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Oscar  Camilion.  during  his  September  1-4 
visit  to  Washington,  assured  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  that  by  August.  1982  all  political 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  in  Argentina. 

During  his  meeting  with  leaders  of  the 
American  Jewish  Community.  Minister  Ca- 
milion also  confirmed  that  the  Holocaust 
series,  shown  on  national  television  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  shown  by  the  Argen- 
tine television  network. 


TIME  TO  THINK  ABOUT 
CLEMENCY 
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But  normal  operations  probably  cannot  be 
achieved  until  next  spring,  at  the  earliest, 
and.  while  the  inconvenience  is  fairly  mild, 
the  interim  cost  will  be  high— into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  The  airline  industry  will 
suffer.  Its  employees  laid  off  temporarily 
because  of  the  trimming  of  schedules  will 
suffer.  The  jobless  FATCO  members  will 
suffer. 

Some  of  the  latter  doubtless  went  into 
this  strike  with  misapprehensions,  and  to 
give  them  one  more  brief  chance  to  return 
to  work  would  be  to  cut  the  costs  to  the 
nation,  and  to  demonstrate  that  winning  is 
best  sewed  up  with  a  thread  of  generosity.* 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 


or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvjesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  concerning  air  traffic  safety 
and  the  PATCO  strike.  Mr.  Hearst, 
who  is  not  given  to  radical  thought, 
has  come  up  with  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  meaningful  first  step  toward  solving 
this  unfortunate  dispute  and  return- 
ing America— as  soon  as  possible— to 
its  position  of  having  the  safest  air 
traffic  control  system  in  the  world. 
Time  To  Think  ABOtrr  Clemency 
Has  anyone  noticed  that  the  air  control- 
lers' strike  isn't  part  of  the  major  news  any 
more,  on  most  days?  It  is  gradually  slipping 
from  the  public  consciousness,  as  the  planes 
fly  and  the  replacement  controllers  are 
trained. 

Clearly,  the  strike  has  been  lost.  The 
members  of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization  (PATCO),  of 
whom  more  than  11.000  are  on  strike  illegal- 
ly against  the  federal  government,  should 
recognize  this.  They  should  consider  the  fu- 
tility of  their  action,  which  does  not  have 
the  support  of  the  American  public. 

And  the  Reagan  administration,  recogniz- 
ing that  it  has  won  this  historic  domestic 
confrontation,  should  think  now  about  a 
carefully  measured  offering  of  magnanimity 
in  victory,  which  could  be  becoming  and 
honorable,  as  well  as  practical. 

The  president  and  his  advisers  should 
think  about  an  offer  of  clemency,  for  con- 
trollers who  wish  to  abandon  and  foreswear 
the  strike  and  return  to  work.  Any  such  am- 
nesty should  apply  only  to  individual  work- 
ers and  not  to  PATCO.  nor  should  it  be  con- 
nected to  any  renewal  of  negotiations.  It 
should  be  simply  an  offer  of  jobs  returned, 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  come  back 
within  a  fixed  and  rather  narrow  frame  of 
time,  with  no  favors  given  beyond  the  prior 
pay  scale  and  working  conditions. 

Any  thought  of  negotiations  will  have  to 
be  for  well  into  the  future:  PATCO  is. 
where  the  government  is  concerned,  re- 
moved from  the  picture  because  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  strike.  President  Reagan  has 
made  his  point  convincingly  that  lawless 
strikes  by  government  workers  will  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  as  plain  as  daylight  that  he 
will  not  back  down.  The  federal  controllers' 
training  academy  has.  by  now.  almost  80.000 
applications  from  people  who  wish  to  re- 
place the  absent  PATCO  members,  and 
classes  are  planned  around  the  clock.  Mean- 
while, airline  flighte  are  running  at  about  75 
percent  of  normal. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  OUR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  CHANGE 
THEIR  SURVIVOR  BENEFIT 
ELECTION 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  help  our  Federal  retirees  who  did 
not  elect  survivor  benefits  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement.  Although  the  re- 
sponse to  this  legislation,  H.R.  1398, 
was  positive,  some  Federal  retirees 
who  retired  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent law  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
have  legislation  introduced  to  assist 
them. 

These  Federal  employees  elected 
their  survivor  benefits  at  the  time  of 
their  retirement,  or  if  unmarried,  and 
later  remarried,  elected  survivor  bene- 
fits within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
their  marriage.  However,  their  finan- 
cial situation,  in  many  cases  because 
of  our  high  inflation  rate,  has 
changed,  and  they  are  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  that  in  most 
cases  was  made  many  years  ago.  Their 
current  financial  status  is  not  what 
these  retirees  had  anticipated  when 
they  retired,  and  they  should  not  have 
to  suffer  and  worry  about  the  security 
of  their  loved  ones  because  of  this.  If 
married,  our  elderly  retirees  should  be 
able  to  have  a  1-year  opportunity  to 
provide  some  additional  security  for 
their  spouses.  If  unmarried.  Federal 
retirees  should  be  able  to  elect  during 
this  1-year  period  additional  benefits - 
for  a  financially  dependent  individual. 

The  new  bill  that  I  have  recently  in- 
troduced would  give  all  of  our  Federal 
retirees,  those  who  elected  survivor 
benefits  at  the  time  of  retirement  and 
those  who  did  not  make  this  election, 
a  1-year  period  to  reassess  their  deci- 
sion. Those  who  had  already  elected  a 
reduced  annuity  in  order  to  provide  a 
survivor  annuity  could  modify  or 
revoke  this  election.  Those  Federal 
employees  who  did  not  elect  survivor 
benefits  at  the  time  of  retirement 
would  now  be  able  to  do  this. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 
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and  that  Congress  will  consider  and 
pass  this  legislation  to  assist  our  de- 
serving Federal  retirees  during  this 
session  of  Congress.* 


VOLUNTEER  DIXIE  YOUTH 
BASEBALL 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  16 
outstanding  young  men  from  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.:  Mike  Hunt,  Scott  Green. 
Marsh  Taylor.  Jim  Hupka.  Chuck 
Pack.  Larry  Cheshire,  Troy  Allen. 
Chris  Murray,  Scott  Hord.  Robbie 
McNair.  Trace  Vaughn.  Jeff  Trull, 
Jonathan  Watkins.  Anthony  Hager. 
Dickie  Dixon,  and  Shawn  Malone. 
These  individuals,  along  with  their 
manager,  Eddie  Allen,  and  coaches, 
Steve  "Spike"  Hupka  and  Phil  Hord, 
recently  won  the  26th  Annual  Dixie 
Youth  World  Series  played  at  Bartow, 
Fla.,  on  August  22,  1981. 

Approximately  150,000  youth  par- 
ticipate in  the  Dixie  youth  baseball 
program  over  12  Southeastern  States. 
Just  to  win  the  championship  is  an 
outstanding  event  in  itself.  But  it  is 
particularly  noteworthy  because  the 
Nashville  team  either  tied  or  broke  ex- 
isting World  Series  records  and  have 
been  in  the  record  books  23  years.  The 
accomplishments  of  several  of  the 
young  men  on  the  volunteer  team  are: 

Marsh  Taylor  tied  the  record  of  4  runs 
scored. 

Robbie  McNair  got  5  hits  in  one  game. 

Scott  Hord  broke  the  record  for  bases  on 
balls  with  11.  This  record  has  been  standing 
since  1958. 

Larry  Lee  Cheshire  had  a  grand  slam 
home  run. 

And  the  team  broke  a  tournament  team 
batting  record  for  homeruns  with  22.  They 
broke  the  record  of  20  which  has  been 
standing  since  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times  when 
the  press  is  filled  with  sensational  sto- 
ries about  the  misadventures  of  some 
of  our  young  citizens,  it  is  heartening 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  young  men.  Nash- 
ville is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such 
adults  as  Eddie  Allen,  "Spike"  Hupka, 
and  Phil  Hord,  who  unselfishly  give  of 
their  time  to  help  these  young  men 
evolve  into  productive  adults.* 


DILEMMA  REMAINS  IN  ILUNOIS 
WORKERS  COMPENSATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1981 

•  Mr.    DERWINSKI.     Mr.    Speaker, 
Douglas  F.  Stevenson,  a  senior  partner 
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of  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Rooks, 
Pitts,  Pullagar  &  Poust,  has  been  liti- 
gating workers  compensation  cases  for 
31  years.  His  extensive  knowledge  of 
this  subject  is  revealed  in  an  article  he 
authored  in  the  August  17  edition  of 
Crain's  Chicago  Business  magazine.  I 
wish  to  insert  his  in-depth  look  at  the 
question  of  workers  compensation  in 
Illinois  so  that  all  Members  may  bene- 
fit from  his  insight. 

The  article  follows: 

Dilemma  Remains  in  Illinois  Work  Comp 
(By  Douglas  P.  Stevenson) 

The  workers  compensation  turmoil  in  Illi- 
nois is  a  responsibility  shared  by  the  Legis- 
lature, the  governor  and  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial Commission. 

Gov.  Thompson  and  the  Legislature  bear 
the  responsibility,  and  both  stood  still  in 
1981.  The  governor  and  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission bear  the  administrative  responsi- 
bility, and  in  that  area,  significant  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  1981.  specifically 
in  the  decision-making  process.  It  is  a 
change  that  is  certain  to  benefit  workers 
and  employers  alike. 

The  improvement  stems  in  part  from  one 
legislative  change  in  1980.  and  initiative  of 
Sen.  Aldo  DeAngelis  (R-Chicago  Heights), 
requiring  the  commission  to  make  specific 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  that 
would  demonstrate  the  reasons  for  its  deci- 
sions in  making  awards.  Previously,  commis- 
sion decisions  said  little  more  than  "there 
was  an  accident,  and  you  owe  X  dollars." 
The  DeAngelis  amendment  also  required 
that  these  decisions  be  published  and  that 
they  be  regarded  as  precedents  in  the  future 
by  the  hearing  officers  (the  arbitrators)  and 
the  commission  itself. 

The  Industrial  Commission  deserves  great 
credit  for  having  embraced  fully  the  new 
statutory  directive.  Its  decisions  since  Jan.  1 
are  clear,  understandable  and  consistent 
with  each  other.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
the  bottom  line  of  the  award,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  just  how  and 
why  the  commission  arrived  at  its  decision. 
A  body  of  precedents  is  being  created  for 
the  guidance  of  claimants,  insurance  compa- 
nies, arbitrators  and  lawyers. 

Along  with  this  new  format,  commission 
decisions  focus  more  accurately  on  the  es- 
sential question  in  workers  compensation: 
"Did  the  injury  leave  a  permanent  disability 
that  will  affect  the  earning  capacity  or  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  employee?" 

This  focus  is  the  most  important  byprod- 
uct of  the  new  decision-making  process. 

This  new  focus  on  whether  there  is  a  re- 
sidual disability  replaced  the  old  system  of 
"automatics."  where  awards  were  based 
upon  the  initial  injury,  not  the  final  result 
after  healing.  The  old  system  contained 
such  shibboleths  as  "every  fracture  leaves  a 
25  percent  disability."  "you  pay  for  disfig- 
urement at  the  rate  of  $200  per  inch  of  scar 
or  $100  per  stitch."  "an  operated  knee  carti- 
lage always  leaves  25  percent  to  40  percent 
disability  of  the  leg."  (The  orthopedic  spe- 
cialty society  says  that  the  standard  oper- 
ation, with  usual  recovery,  leaves  no  more 
than  5  percent  disability!) 

Under  the  old  system.  It  was  not  conceiva- 
ble that  any  fracture  could  heal,  leaving  no 
disability  whatsoever.  (Fractures  do  heal  in 
other  states  but  never  in  Illinois.)  And  it 
was  presumed  that  every  scar,  even  a  thin, 
white  scar  that  could  not  be  seen  from  more 
than  three  feet  away,  left  some  "permanent 
impairment  of  earning  capacity."  Many  per- 
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sons  with  very  minor  injuries  that  had  no 
impact  upon  their  earning  capacity  or  the 
quality  of  life  they  could  enjoy  received 
hefty  awards  from  the  Illinois  Industrial 
Commission. 

At  the  same  time,  these  "automatics"  fre- 
quently operated  as  a  ceiling  on  awards  for 
individuals  who  made  very  poor  recoveries 
from  the  initial  injury,  and  many  were  un- 
dercompensated. 

This  new  focus  on  the  residual  disability, 
rather  the  initial  injury,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  premises  of  workers  compen- 
sation. It  disturbs  some  lawyers,  of  course, 
whose  stock  in  trade  was  familiarity  with 
the  "automatics"  and  with  the  propensities 
of  individual  arbitrators.  Such  knowledge 
was  never  published  but  was  acquired  by  a 
process  best  described  as  "osmosis"— you 
picked  it  up  just  being  around  the  commis- 
sion. 

This  "inside  linowledge"  is  no  longer  valu- 
able; the  arbitrators  must  now  follow  the 
precedents  established  in  the  commission's 
decisions,  thus  reducing  diverse  awards 
among  the  arbitrators  on  virtually  identical 
facts.  And  instead  of  stating  "there  was  a 
fracture"  and  demanding  an  award,  lawyers 
now  have  to  show  in  just  what  respect  the 
employee  is  actually  disabled. 

Other  partisans  (and  the  diverse  interests 
that  must  be  reconciled  at  the  Industrial 
Commission  produce  strident  partisans) 
criticize  the  new  decisions  as  "too  high"  or 
"too  low."  For  some  interests,  this  type  of 
complaining  is  an  organized,  continuing  lob- 
bying effort  to  influence  the  commission  in 
its  decisions. 

However,  no  one  can  show  any  statistic  il- 
lustrating that  more  or  less  money  is  being 
awarded  by  the  commission  now  than 
before. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  more  money 
is  going  to  the  seriously  injured  and  less  to 
those  with  minor  injuries  that  have  healed. 
Injuries  that  heal,  leaving  little  or  no 
impact  on  the  lives  of  the  individuals,  need 
no  sustaining  compensation. 

This  commendable  improvement  does  not. 
of  course,  solve  the  workers  compensation 
problem  in  Illinois.  We  still  have  a  system 
that  overcompensates.  a  system  that  makes 
it  more  financially  rewarding  for  people 
who  do  not  work  than  for  those  who  do 
work. 

The  current  weekly  benefit  level  of  two- 
thirds  of  wages  on  a  tax-free  basis  is  almost 
identical  to  the  take-home  pay  of  most 
workers.  As  a  result,  people  can  stay  home 
longer  following  injuries  than  they  used  to. 
for  there  is  no  financial  incentive  to  get 
back  to  work. 

Further,  because  this  tax-free  benefit  can 
go  on  for  life,  workers  compensation  bene- 
fits are  a  temptation  for  the  unscrupulous. 

Even  greater  benefits  are  often  available. 
Workers  compensation  is  only  one  of  several 
benefits  to  be  found  in  our  society.  I  recent- 
ly had  a  case  of  a  55-year-old  bachelor  with 
no  clearly  defined  injury  or  disability  who 
already  was  receiving  $538  a  month  from 
Social  Security  and  $413  a  month  from  his 
employer's  disability  pension,  a  total  of 
$951.  mostly  tax-free.  He  was  trying  for 
workers  compensation  benefits,  which 
would  give  him  an  additional  $800  per 
month.  If  successful,  he  will  be  receiving 
$1,751  a  month,  mostly  tax-free.  When  he 
worked,  he  earned  $1,200  a  month  gross. 
$875  net  take-home  pay. 

The  liberalization  of  Illinois'  workers  com- 
pensation system  in  1975  was  enacted  with 
"tunnel  vision."  ignoring  the  other  benefits 
available  in  our  society.  Most  states,  but  not 
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Illinois,  have  simply  guaranteed  the  two- 
thirds  of  earnings  level  and  required  that 
these  other  benefits,  outside  the  workers 
compensation  law.  be  credited  against  work- 
ers compensation  Ijenef its. 

The  burning  question  of  Illinois  workers 
public  compensation  remains:  Is  it  sound 
public  policy  to  make  it  more  financially  re- 
warding to  stay  home  than  to  work?  The 
governor  and  the  Legislature  must  face  this 
issue. 

Too  many  persons  believe  that  workers 
compensation  is  just  a  battle  between  em- 
ployers and  the  unions.  They  forget  that  it 
is  the  consumer  who  eventually  pays  all  the 
costs  of  the  workers  compensation  system  in 
the  price  of  every  product  purchased.  The 
employer  may  pay  first,  but  the  cost  is 
passed  on  in  everything  he  sells.  Will  con- 
sumers and  other  working  people  continue 
to  pay  people  more  for  not  working  than  for 
working?* 
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general    economy    in    export    disrup- 
tions, could  be  tremendous. 

The  need  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Medfly 
outbreak  is  so  clear  and  obvious  that 
Congress— with  strong  support  from 
the  administration— passed  H.R.  4416 
last  week  with  not  a  single  voice  raised 
in  opposition.  What  we  must  do  now  is 
continue  our  vigilance  and  emphasize 
the  importance  of  moving  rapidly 
against  pest  outbreaks  whenever  they 
occur.* 
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HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  underline  the  importance  of 
the  action,  taken  last  week  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  passing  H.R. 
4416,  a  bill  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  continue  Federal  support  for  the 
effort  to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  in  California.  I  am  sure  that 
President  Reagan  will  quickly  sign  this 
bill  into  law  so  the  eradication  cam- 
paign can  continue  without  any  letup. 

The  legislation  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  permanent  authority  to 
transfer  funds  within  his  Department 
for  use  in  combating  plant  pests.  At 
present,  the  Secretary  has  authority 
for  such  transfers  in  fighting  animal 
and  poultry  disease  outbreaks  under 
the  terms  of  an  appropriation  law,  but 
no  authority  exists  for  emergencies  in- 
volving plant  pests.  H.R.  4416  covers 
both  types  of  situations  and  will  be  in 
effect  permanently. 

The  bill  is  desirable  and  useful 
policy  to  arm  the  Secretary  with  dis- 
cretionary power  to  respond  quickly 
and  effectively  to  problems  which  may 
arise  in  the  future.  But  it  is  particular- 
ly important  that  the  bill  be  enacted 
now,  because  of  the  Medfly  situation. 
Federal  funds  immediately  available 
for  the  California  eradication  cam- 
paign have  been  exhausted  or  virtual- 
ly exhausted,  and  the  transfer  author- 
ity is  needed  immediately  to  keep  the 
campaign  going. 

I  cannot  put  too  much  stress  on  the 
importance  of  stopping  the  Medfly 
outbreak  before  it  makes  any  further 
inroads  in  California  or  moves  on  to 
invade  other  States.  This  destructive 
pest  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  al- 
ready caused  serious  problems.  If  it  is 
not  checked,  it  could  devastate  the  Na- 
tion's multibillion-dollar  fruit  and  veg- 
etable industry.  The  cost  to  farmers 
and  consumers,  and  the  cost  to  the 


THE  FLAG  AND  KERRI  LYNN 
DIXON 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
sixth-grade  student  Kerri  Lynn  Dixon 
of  Springfield,  Pa.,  was  awarded  first 
place  in  the  AMVETS  national  essay 
contest.  The  subject  of  this  year's 
competition  was,  "What  the  American 
Flag  Meauis  to  Me." 

Kerri's  essay  was  selected  for  the 
first-place  award  after  receiving  top 
honors  among  hundreds  of  entries  in 
competitions  at  the  post,  district. 
State,  and  national  level. 

I  would  like  to  share  Kerri's  words 
and  insight  with  my  colleagues.  But 
also,  in  congratulating  her,  I  would 
like  to  commend  her  sponsors,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Robert  Matts  and  the  leader- 
ship and  members  of  AMVETS  Harold 
Paul  Saks  Post  No.  118  of  Morton,  Pa., 
who  continue  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  basic  principles  of  our  country. 

What  the  American  Flag  Means  to  Me 
(By  Kerri  Lynn  Dixon) 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago.  millions  of 
brave  men  fought  to  win  this  country's  free- 
dom from  the  British.  Many  gave  their  lives 
so  that  America  may  have  liberty. 

During  the  early  years  of  America,  many 
different  flags  were  used  to  symbolize  the 
United  SUtes.  but  on  June  14.  1777.  Con- 
gress stated  that  the  flag  should  consist  of 
thirteen  stripes,  seven  being  red  and  six 
being  white,  with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars 
of  white  on  a  blue  field. 

To  these  Americans  these  thirteen  stars 
and  stripes  represented  thirteen  colonies 
joined  together  under  God  in  love  and  loyal- 
ty. Each  color  also  had  a  special  meaning. 
White  signified  Purity.  Red  signified  Loyal- 
ty and  blue  signified  Justice. 

Over  the  many  years  our  flag  may  have 
changed  but  the  meaning  of  our  flag  never 
has. 

The  flag  holds  much  meaning  for  me. 
This  flag  helps  me  realize  what  a  great 
country  America  is. 

In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  each  verse  has 
a  special  meaning.  In  the  words,  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands."  I  am  promising  loyalty  to  America 
and  to  the  American  flag.  In  the  words. 
"One  nation  under  God.  indivisible. "  I  am 
saying  that  America  is  joined  under  God 
and  that  through  good  and  bad  times  will 
never  be  divided  again.  In  the  words,  "With 
liberty  and  justice  for  all."  I  am  saying  that 
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in  America  a  person  has  many  freedoms  and 
liberties  and  that  there  is  fairness  and  jus- 
tice within  the  government. 

Still,  the  flag  holds  many  other  meanings 
for  me.  Hope  in  the  future  is  one  of  these 
meanings.  The  flag  helps  me  to  have  hope 
because  I  know  the  first  Americans  had 
hope  in  this  country. 

I  think  strength  and  courage  are  very  im- 
portant meanings  because  the  flag  repre- 
sents that  America  has  the  strength  and 
courage  to  conquer  anything. 

Another  meaning  is  happiness.  The  flag 
helps  me  to  realize  all  the  joys  and  good 
times  I  have  in  this  country. 

Other  meanings  this  flag  holds  are  loyal- 
ty, responsibility,  patience,  consideration, 
love,  justice,  and  understanding. 

Although  this  flag  has  all  these  meanings 
for  me.  I  feel  the  most  important  are  unity 
and  freedom.  America  is  a  great  country 
where  you  have  many  opportunities  and  lib- 
erties. The  fifty  stars  on  this  flag  represent 
the  bondage  our  fifty  states  have.  America 
is  lucky  to  be  a  country  in  which  fifty  dif- 
ferent states  are  joined  together  to  form  a 
great  nation. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  an  American  and  I 
love  the  American  Flag  very  much.  Even 
though  America  has  many  things  to  be 
proud  of.  the  Americans  are  very  lucky  to 
have  such  a  beautiful  flag  with  so  many  spe- 
cial meanings  waving  over  their  country.* 


SOLIDARITY  DAY-A  UNIFIED 
VOICE 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  September  19,  thousands  of 
citizens  representing  labor  unions,  civil 
rights,  and  women's  groups  will  march 
on  Washington  to  express  their  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Solidarity  Day 
will  bring  together  grassroots,  rank 
and  file  people  of  this  Nation  who  sup- 
port the  goals  of  social  and  economic 
justice,  and  also  will  reaffirm  the  basic 
right  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment of  free  men  and  women  to  peace- 
ably assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 
It  is  ironic  that  another  group  of 
brave  men  and  women  in  Poland  have 
rallied  under  the  banner  of  Solidarity 
to  fight  for  the  very  freedom  that 
allows  our  citizens  to  demonstrate 
here  in  Washington. 

Solidarity  Day  will  help  send  an  im- 
portant message  to  President  Reagan 
and  to  the  Congress,  that  working 
people  want  a  just  and  decent  Amer- 
ica. An  America  that  cares  for  its  el- 
derly and  its  poor.  An  America  with  full 
employment  at  decent  wages  for  all 
those  who  want  to  work.  An  America 
that  provides  equal  opportunities  to 
all  of  its  citizens.  Solidarity  Day  is  an 
expression  of  labor's  longstanding 
commitment  to  jobs  and  justice  for  all 
Americans. 
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American  workers,  in  the  8  months 
of  this  administration,  have  seen  the 
consistent  undermining  of  vital  social 
programs  that  were  painstakingly  en- 
acted over  the  last  half  century.  Yet 
this  administration  wants  us  to  believe 
that  it  speaks  for  the  working  people. 
An  administration  that  threatens  to 
cut  back  social  security,  weaken 
OSHA.  and  throw  the  leaders  of  a 
union  In  jail  because  of  their  willing- 
ness to  stand  up  for  what  they  believe 
in  cannot  claim  that  it  speaks  for  the 
working  people  of  America. 

I  believe  that  the  labor  movement  in 
this  country  is  well  aware  of  the  many 
problems  that  our  Nation  faces  today. 
The  American  worker  has  been  hit 
hard  by  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
and  unemployment.  But  we  will  not 
solve  our  economic  ills  by  weakening 
the  laws  that  guarantee  safe  work- 
places, equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  right  of  workers  to  orga- 
nize and  bargain  collectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  commending 
the  APL-CIO  for  organizing  this  his- 
toric event.  Those  attending  the  rally 
in  Washington  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  millions  of  others  across  the 
country  will  be  joining  them  in  Soli- 
darity Day  activities.  I  personally  wish 
to  recognize  the  members  of  the 
Orange  County  Central  Labor  Council 
who  will  be  participating  in  the  Soli- 
darity Day  rally  at  MacArthur  Park  in 
Los  Angeles.  Solidarity  Day  is  more 
than  just  a  demonstration  against  the 
Reagan  administration  policies.  It  is 
also  a  demonstration  of  the  trade 
union  movement's  century  of  solidari- 
ty, of  pride  in  our  past,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  our  future.* 


THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
newspaper  from  my  part  of  Texas 
wrote  an  editorial  which  illustrates 
the  way  many  voters  in  Texas  feel 
about  the  National  Conservative  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee.  Known  as 
NCPAC,  this  group  has  targeted  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  for  defeat  in  1982 
through  campaigns  based  on  half- 
truths  and  distortions.  As  the  editorial 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
points  out,  this  irresponsible  approach 
toward  our  electoral  process  is  one  we 
can  do  without. 

I  recommend  this  editorial  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  and  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Sept. 
14.  1981] 
The  Whole  Truth 

A  comment  by  the  political  director  of  the 
National  Conservative  Political  Action  Com- 
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mittee  last  week  reveals  the  type  of  organi- 
zation NCPAC  is.  Steve  DeAngelo.  speaking 
of  the  group's  effort  to  oust  Rep.  Jim 
Wright  from  his  12th  District  seat,  said: 
"We  will  be  supporting  whoever  runs 
against  Jim  Wright— as  long  as  they're  con- 
servative, of  course." 

Perhaps  NCPAC  would  support  a  conserv- 
ative chimpanzee. 

Such  negativism  is  not  needed  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  NCPAC  is  against  Jim  Wright, 
and  several  other  congressmen  across  the 
nation  that  it  has  marked  as  liberal  targets. 
And  NCPAC  has  made  it  obvious  that  it 
would  rather  be  against  than  for.  Wright 
does  not  even  have  an  announced  opponent 
and  NCPAC  is  spreading  its  propaganda  in 
opposition  to  Wright's  re-election  next  fall. 
Its  tactics  are  irresponsible  and  we  hope 
that  voters  of  the  12th  District  recognize 
NCPAC  for  what  it  is— a  high-powered,  well- 
financed  political  hit  group. 

Earlier  this  year,  NCPAC  was  caught  in 
lies  it  had  distributed  about  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  Sens.  John  Melcher.  D-Mont., 
Dennis  DeConcini,  D-Ariz.,  and  Quentin 
Burdick,  D-N.D.  Last  year,  NCPAC  had 
claimed  credit  for  the  defeat  of  several  lib- 
eral senators  in  campaigns  that  got  rather 
nasty. 

Recently,  television  stations  in  the  Port 
Worth-Dallas  area  and  in  Oklahoma  and 
Massachusetts  have  turned  down  political 
advertising  from  NCPAC.  The  ads  were  in 
opposition  to  Wright,  Rep.  Jim  Jones,  D- 
Okla.,  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass. 
all  NCPAC  targeU. 

Thus,  NCPAC  sent  10,000  letters  to  12th 
District  residents  urging  them  to  contact 
the  local  television  stations,  which  it 
claimed  were  "New  York  based, "  that  had 
refused  NCPAC  ads.  It  said,  "Instead  of  pro- 
viding the  public  the  truth,  they  are  deliber- 
ately denying  our  group  access  to  the 
people.  .  .  ."  Look  who's  talking  about 
truth.  The  television  stations  that  refused 
NCPAC  ads  are  based  in  the  Port  Worth/ 
Dallas  area.  NCPAC.  however,  is  based  in 
suburban  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  letter  to  12th  District  resi- 
dents distorts  Wright's  voting  record  on 
busing,  tax  cuts  and  other  issues. 

Voting  records  are  such  nebulous  issues 
but  they  continue  to  be  used  by  NCPAC  and 
others  to  "prove "  a  point.  In  fact,  voting 
records  seldom  prove  anything  except  that 
someone  has  taken  the  trouble  to  tabulate 
them.  For  example,  Wright  continually  has 
voted  against  forced  busing,  but  the  NCPAC 
letter  cites  one  Wright  vote  on  a  flawed 
piece  of  legislation  in  saying  that  Wright 
was  for  busing. 

NCPAC's  lack  of  concern  for  who  replaces 
the  people  it  seeks  to  oust  is  the  type  of 
"tear-down  "  politics  we  can  well  do  without 
here  in  the  12th  District  and  elsewhere  in 
our  democracy.  Criticism  of  government  and 
government  officials  is  part  of  democratic 
politics,  and  it  is  welcome.  But  the  negative 
"killer  "  attitude  of  NCPAC  is  not. 
NCPAC,  go  home.* 


THE  LONGSHORE  ACT  AND 
SHIPBUILDING 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mrs.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
afternoon,     after    much     study    and 
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thought,  I  have  made  the  decision  to 
join  with  our  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  25,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Longshoremen's  '  and  Harborworkers' 
Compensation  Act. 

I  have  come  to  this  decision  neither 
easily  nor  quickly.  I  have  been  keenly 
aware  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
raised  by  many  in  the  shipbuilding, 
maritime,  stevedoring,  and  insurance 
industries  regarding  problems  and 
shortcomings  in  the  existing  law.  In 
order  to  learn  more  about  these  con- 
cerns I  participated  in  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  1978.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  arguments  raised  by 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 
and  the  American  Waterway  Opera- 
tors. 

At  the  same  time,  I  fully  accept  the 
need  for  the  Longshore  Act.  We  must 
have  a  systematic  approach  to  fairly, 
reasonably,  and  swiftly  providing  ben- 
efits for  workers  in  maritime-related 
fields  who  are  injured  in  the  course 
and  scope  of  their  employment  and 
who  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
State  worker  compensation  laws.  But 
in  1972  the  act  was  amended  to  extend 
coverage  from  the  water's  edge  to 
areas  adjoining  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

The  result  of  this  expansion  has 
been  considerable  confusion.  Not  only 
are  shipyard  workers  who  never  set 
foot  aboard  a  vessel  now  covered  by 
the  act  but  so  are  employees  of  oil  re- 
fineries, chemical  plants,  paper  and 
steel  mills,  and  many  other  heavy  in- 
dustries that  operate  along  navigable 
waters.  Quite  arguably  the  workers  in 
these  industries  should  be  covered  by 
State  worker  compensation  laws  as 
they  were  prior  to  the  1972  amend- 
ments. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Longshore  Act 
is  severely  impaired  as  an  insurance 
program.  Because  of  its  open-ended 
annual  escalation  of  benefits,  benefits 
are  unpredictable  and,  from  an  insur- 
ance standpoint,  uninsurable.  The  act 
has  been  converted  from  a  wage  re- 
placement program  to  a  life  insurance 
program  by  the  extension  of  death 
benefits  in  certain  cases  to  dependents 
even  when  the  death  of  the  employee 
is  unrelated  to  the  industrial  accident. 
Finally,  the  bureaucratic  administra- 
tion of  the  act  by  the  Office  of  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Programs  and  the 
Benefits  Review  Board  has  been  al- 
leged to  be  "nonuniform." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
council  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia whose  worker  compensation 
program  falls  within  the  parameters 
of  the  Longshore  Act  has  passed  legis- 
lation to  establish  instead  its  own 
worker  compensation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  as  it  is  present- 
ly written  is  unfair  to  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  the  offshore  service  indus- 
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try,  the  Nation's  stevedores  and  ports. 
I  have  long  urged  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  possible  revisions.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  25  in  hopes  that  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
will  now  affirmatively  act  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  the  Long- 
shore Act  workable,  reasonable,  and 
fair  to  both  workers  and  their  employ- 
ers. This  legislation  is  the  vehicle 
needed  to  accomplish  needed  changes. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  25,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards  and  representa- 
tives of  industry  and  labor  to  revise 
and  improve  the  act. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  factsheet  pre- 
pared by  the  Shipyard  Council  of 
America  that  briefly  outlines  the  prob- 
lems shipyards  have  experienced  with 
the  act: 

Shipyards  in  Crisis 
The  United  States  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  was 
conceived  and  enacted  for  longshoremen. 
With  respect  to  shipyards  and  other  non- 
longshoring  interests,  it  was  originally  in- 
tended that  only  a  small  portion  of  those 
operations  would  be  covered  by  the  Long- 
shore Act.  However,  in  1972,  shipyards  and 
other  non-longshoring  interests  were  inad- 
vertently swept  into  the  coverage  of  the 
Act.  The  results  have  been  devastating. 

Approximately  180,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed by  shipyards  in  the  private  sector. 
Most  are  employed  by  the  27  major  ship- 
yards which  compose  the  U.S.  shipbuilding 
resource  base  and  about  40,000  to  50.000  are 
employed  by  approximately  300  small  to 
medium  sized  shipyards  which  build  tow- 
boats,  tugboats,  barges,  fishing  boats  and 
other  types  of  small  commercial  vessels. 

Considering  present  and  projected  work- 
loads in  the  27  major  shipyards,  an  overall 
decline  in  employment  of  45,000  to  50.000 
persons,  about  30,000  of  which  will  be  pro- 
duction workers,  is  very  probable  starting  at 
the  end  of  1978. 

Companies  had  to  withdraw  from  non- 
maritime  production  because  they  became 
non  competitive  with  those  companies  who 
did  not  have  to  carry  Longshoremen's  insur- 
ance. 

Surveys  of  the  industry  show  that  over  80 
small  to  medium  sized  shipyards  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  1972.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  factors  were  present  in  their 
demise,  however,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided  that  the  cost  of  the  Longshore- 
men's Act  had  to  be  a  significant  factor. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
U.S.  built  ship  consists  of  purchased  materi- 
als and  components  which  come  from  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Also,  it  takes  approxi- 
mately 3  workers  in  other  industries  to  keep 
one  shipyard  worker  employed.  Thus,  a  loss 
of  50,000  shipyard  workers  would  equate  to 
a  loss  of  about  150,000  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  Longshoremen's  Act  is  inherently  un- 
insurable. The  risks  cannot  be  determined 
and  quantified.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
insurance  companies  willing  to  write  policies 
for  Longshoremen's  Act  coverage  have 
dwindled  to  three,  and  they  will  only  do  so 
on  a  selective  basis.  Insurance  premiums 
have  risen  over  400%  since  1972  with  some 
companies  spending  more  than  $40.00  per 
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$100.00  of  payroll  for  the  coverage.  Several 
of  the  large  shipyards  have  become  self  in- 
sured, an  alternative  which  is  not  possible 
for  the  small  to  medium  sized  shipyards.  In 
reality,  though,  "self-insurance"  is  a  misno- 
mer because  it  is  no  insurance  at  all. 

Many  companies  have  been  forced  to 
become  partially  self  insured  because  their 
deductibles  have  been  increased  up  to  a  half 
million  to  one  million  dollars  per  claim. 

The  cumbersome  procedures  compounded 
by  the  lack  of  administrative  prowess  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  Longshoremen's  Act  have  com- 
pounded the  entire  problem.  In  fact,  the 
Office  of  Workers  Compensation  Programs  - 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  recently  received  the  "...  dubious  dis- 
tinction of  producing  the  greatest  volume  of 
complaints  from  the  public  to  congressional 
offices  about  slow  and  shoddy  service  .  .  ." 
Washington  Post,  August  15,  1977. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  Hearings  on  the 
1972  Amendments  fails  to  reveal  any  testi- 
mony assisting  House  or  Senate  delibera- 
tions in  establishing  reasonable  jurisdiction- 
al parameters  for  shipyards.  In  fact,  exten- 
sion of  coverage  and  jurisdiction  for  ship- 
yards is  not  reflected  in  any  of  the  commit- 
tee or  staff  bills  of  the  1972  Amendments. 
To  the  contrary,  the  evolution  of  the  1972 
Amendments  reveals  that  extended  cover- 
age for  shipyards  was  a  product  of  a  Staff 
Conference  between  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees. Shipyards  were  not  a  part  of  the 
conferences.  These  conferences,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "midnight  meeting",  con- 
cerned stevedores,  ship  owners  and  long- 
shoremen. In  a  negotiated  agreement  be- 
tween those  parties,  jurisdiction  and  cover- 
age for  longshoremen  was  extended  over 
land.  Unwittingly,  the  compromise  language 
between  those  parties  also  extended  juris- 
diction for  shipyards  and  other  non-long- 
shoring interests.  Inadvertently,  shipyards 
and  other  non-longshoring  interests  were 
swept  into  the  1972  Amendments. 

Indeed,  the  Longshore  Act  was  originally 
created  for  longshoremen.  The  problem 
first  arose  with  the  longshoremen  in  1917, 
when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  longshoreman  injured  over  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  could 
not  receive  a  remedy  under  a  State's  work- 
er's compensation  statute.  Between  1917. 
and  1927,  Congress  twice  attempted  to  em- 
power the  states  to  provide  such  remedy. 
Twice,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
disallowed  such  legislation  as  unlawful  dele- 
gations of  congressional  power.  In  1927, 
Congress  enacted  the  Longshore  Act.  The 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  provide  a  compen- 
sation remedy  to  longshoremen  injured  over 
navigable  water  and  employees  of  maritime 
interests  who  could  not  be  covered  by  State 
worker's  compensation  statutes.  For  thirty- 
five  (35)  years  after  enactment,  the  Long- 
shore Act  applied  to  only  a  limited  class  of 
employees  in  the  shipbuilding  industry— 
namely,  shiprepairmen  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  maritime  contracts  of  repair 
and  injured  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  In  1962,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  expanded  the  coverage  of 
the  Longshoremen's  Act  to  embrace  ship- 
yard workers  engaged  in  the  new  construc- 
tion of  vessels  over  navigable  water.  Hence, 
subsequent  to  1962,  all  shipyard  workers  in- 
jured over  navigable  water  could  obtain 
their  workmen's  compensation  remedy 
under  the  Longshoremen's  Act.  All  confu- 
sion and  inequity  regarding  the  issue  of  ju- 
risdiction and  coverage  were  ended. 

The  1972  Amendments  expanding  jurisdic- 
tional coverage  for  shipyards  has  been  a 
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nightmare.  Employers  and  employees  have 
been  unable  to  determine  which  injuries  are 
covered.  In  attempting  to  determine  which 
workmen  are  covered  under  the  Longshore- 
men's Act,  the  courts  have  been  compelled 
to  employ  far  reaching  efforts  to  interpret 
congressional  intent.  For  example,  in  one 
case,  the  United  States  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  was  required  to  rely  upon  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  description  of 
"shipbuilding". 

Moreover,  a  rational  justification  for  ex- 
pansion of  jurisdiction  and  coverage  in  the 
shipyard  does  not  exist.  Traditionally,  ship- 
yard workers,  other  than  shiprepairmen  in- 
jured over  navigable  water,  have  received 
their  workmen's  compensation  remedy 
under  the  remedies  provided  by  the  several 
states.  Workers  engaged  on  land  in  ship- 
yards perform  work  similar  to  work  per- 
formed in  heavy  industry  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  example: 

Welders  perform  work  in  shipyards  which 
is  comparable  to  work  on  an  automobile  as- 
sembly line,  the  aerospace  industry,  the  fab- 
rication of  railroad  cars,  pipeline  work  and 
other  industries  which  join  metal  together. 

Pipefitters  perform  work  comparable  to 
that  in  boiler  construction,  chemical  plant 
construction  and  refinery  construction. 

Crane  operators  are  used  in  virtually  all 
manufacturing  and  heavy  commercial 
plants. 

Carpenters  perform  the  same  type  of 
work  found  in  home  and  commercial  con- 
struction. 

Fitters  perform  the  same  type  of  work 
done  in  the  construction  of  mobile  homes, 
trailers,  heating  and  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems and  steel  product  fabrication. 

Grinders  perform  work  which  is  found  in 
any  sheet  metal  fabrication  operation. 

Clearly,  the  work  performed  by  shipyard 
employees  is  the  same  as  the  work  per- 
formed in  heavy  industry,  on  assembly  lines, 
and  in  fabricating  plants  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Since  extension  of  jurisdiction  for  ship- 
yards in  1972  was  inadvertent,  since  rational 
justification  for  such  extension  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  non-existent,  and  since  extension  of 
jurisdiction  has  caused  economic  chaos,  ju- 
risdiction and  coverage  under  the  Long- 
shoremen's Act  for  shipyards  and  other 
non-longshoring  interests  should  l)e  re- 
turned to  the  water's  edge.  ThLs  test  pro- 
vides a  clear  line  of  demarcation  and  con- 
forms with  the  original  congressional  and 
jurisprudential  intent  and  interpretation. 

The  shipyards  are  in  a  crisis  and  the  need 
for  essential  jurisdictional  relief  from  the 
Longshoremen's  Act  is  urgent!* 


SOMETHING  MUST  BE  DONE 
ABOUT  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  we  accomplished  something 
that  many  people  thought  was  impos- 
sible—we passed  a  massive  budget  cut- 
ting bill  which  will  pare  down  Federal 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  the 
amazing  amount  of  $35  billion.  It  was 
not  an  easy  task.  Doing  the  impossible 
never  is. 
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Now  they  say  that  doing  the  impos- 
sible was  not  enough— not  enough  be- 
cause interest  rates  are  stubbornly 
hanging  up  at  stratospheric  levels, 
driving  the  estimates  of  Federal 
spending  and  Federal  deficits  higher 
every  day. 

What  then  have  we  gained  by  doing 
the  impossible?  If  we  cut  spending  $35 
billion  only  to  see  the  deficit  climb 
back  up  to  $20  or  $30  or  even  $40  bil- 
lion because  of  interest  rates,  what 
have  we  gained? 

As  far  as  I  can  see  we  have  three  op- 
tions. We  can  go  along  as  we  are- 
trying  to  cut  more  each  time  interest 
rates  Icnock  the  estimates  up  another 
notch.  Or  we  can  sit  back  and  carp  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its 
tight  money  policy. 

Or  we  can  do  something  about  high 
interest  rates  before  they  undo  every- 
thing we  have  worked  so  hard  to  ac- 
complish this  year. 

I  personally  think  it  is  time  to  do 
something,  and  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  National  Usury  Act  (H.R. 
4471)  which  would  limit  the  interest 
rates  on  most  loans  to  10  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
doing  something  to  stop  high  interest 
rates  before  they  put  an  end  to  our 
hopes  for  an  economic  recovery  and 
our  dreams  of  a  balanced  budget.* 


NO  PEACE  CORPS-CIA 
CONNECTION 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  for  years  fended 
off  periodic  charges  that  its  volunteers 
have  engaged  in  intelligence  activities 
and  has,  in  its  own  written  policies 
prohibited  any  such  connection. 

There  is  no  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment which  has  a  mission  so  ex- 
plicitly committed  to  nonpolitical, 
global  goodwill  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lives  of  millions  in  the 
poorest  nations  of  the  world.  And 
there  is  no  agency  of  Government  to 
which  greater  damage  could  be  done 
by  erroneously  associating  it  with  our 
intelligence  services. 

For  that  resison,  the  suggestion  in  an 
August  10,  1981,  article  in  Time  maga- 
zine about  CIA  Director  Casey  that 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  under  con- 
sideration for  use  as  intelligence 
agents  deserves  prompt,  public  rebut- 
tal. Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  letter,  written  by  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  Loret 
Miller  Ruppe,  making  crystal  clear  the 
Peace  Corps'  policy  that  no  volunteer 
will  ever  be  used  for  such  purposes 
and  providing,  for  the  record,  the  as- 
surances she  received  from  the  CIA 
Director  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
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draw  the  Peace  Corps  into  intelligence 
gathering  activities.  The  letter  follows: 
I»EACE  Corps, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  18.  1981. 
Editors, 
nme  magazine. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  In  your  Augiist  10  issue,  your 
story  on  William  Casey  stated  that  pursuant 
to  a  draft.  Executive  Order.  "The  CIA  •  •  • 
might  be  able  to  use  the  Peace  Corps  *  *  • 
as  undercover  agents." 

During  the  twenty  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  throughout  each  Ad- 
ministration, it  has  been  policy,  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  of  keeping  the  Peace  Corps  totally 
separate  from  any  intelligence-gathering  ac- 
tivities. The  present  CIA  Director  has  indi- 
cated to  me  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
change  this  long-standing  policy. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  struggling  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world  to  help  the 
peoples  of  the  third  world  meet  basic 
human  needs  and  achieve  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency. I  pledge  that  I  will  not  permit  their 
outstanding  efforts  to  be  jeopardized  by  any 
involvement  in  intelligence  work  during  my 
service  as  Peace  Corps  Director. 
Sincerely. 

Loret  Miixer  Ruppe, 

Director.m 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  week  of  National  Hispanic  Herit- 
age Week.  Hispanics  are  acutely  aware 
of  their  cultural,  social,  and  political 
existence.  However,  Hispanics  are  also 
acutely  aware  of  the  sacrifices  the 
Reagan  administration  is  attempting 
to  impose  on  us. 

We  find  it  disheartening  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  dismuntling  and  discon- 
tinuing programs  for  the  poor,  women, 
the  disadvantaged  and  minorities  that 
we  have  struggled  to  obtain.  If  strug- 
gle again  we  must,  then  rest  assured 
that  Hispanics  and  other  minorities 
throughout  the  country  will  rise  to 
the  call  to  maintain  our  hard  fought 
battles  to  achieve  equality. 

National  Hispanic  organizations 
have  sent  the  following  open  letter  to 
President  Reagan  indicating  our  will- 
ingness to  work  for  Federal  policies  of 
national  interest,  but  we  will  not  sit 
idly  by  and  allow  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  disproportionately  affect 
the  poor,  women,  the  disadvantaged, 
Hispanics  and  other  minorities: 
An  Open  Letter  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan 

Senor  Presidente: 

Once  again,  the  Nation  is  commemorating 
National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  Septem- 
ber 13-18.  1981.  to  show  appreciation  for  the 
many  fine  contributions  which  Americans 
of  Hispsjiic  ancestry  have  made  to  the 
United  States. 

One  important  difference  is  taking  place 
in  1981  which  makes  the  observance  of  this 


occasion  a  particularly  distasteful  and  oner- 
ous act  this  year  for  a  majority  of  Hispanics. 
Your  Administration  has  embarked  on  a 
course  of  action  which  assumes  a  "broad  na- 
tional mandate"  from  all  Americans  to  have 
you  dismantle,  disembowel,  or  otherwise  dis- 
continue programs  for  the  poor,  women,  the 
disadvantaged  and  minorities. 

We  Hispanics  do  not  support  your  current 
course  of  actions.  We  find  them  ironic,  pa- 
tronizing, insensitive  and  highly  contradic- 
tory to  the  spirit  of  the  National  Hispanic 
Heritage  proclamation  for  1981,  which  you 
have  just  signed.  How  can  we  observe  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heri^tage  Week  in  good  con- 
science when: 

Hispanic  Federal  employees  in  unprece- 
dented numbers  are  being  given  their  last 
pay  checks  this  month  and  told  that  the 
Federal  Government  no  longer  needs  them. 

E^ssential  programs  in  key  areas  of  health, 
education,  employment,  housing,  energy, 
civil  rights  and  transportation  will  no  longer 
be  available  to  a  large  segment  of  the  His- 
panic population  beginning  October  1. 

Vital  public  information  programs  de- 
signed to  reach  Hispanics  in  the  language  of 
their  choice  are  being  terminated  at  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Departments  of  Energy. 
Education.  Housing  and  the  Community 
Services  Administration. 

Appointees  of  Hispanic  ancestry  to  your 
Administration,  who  could  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  the  community,  have  been  few 
and  largely  relegated  to  lower  level  posi- 
tions. 

We  are  a  coalition  of  organizations  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  Hispanic  Americans 
in  the  United  States.  This  letter  brings  to 
your  attention  those  areas  of  most  concern 
to  us.  which  if  left  to  the  current  course  of 
action  of  your  Administration  will  set  back 
the  many  advances  our  people  have  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve. 

We  fully  support  the  principles  of  your 
economic  recovery  plan  for  the  Nation  and 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  fair  share,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  few  hard-fought 
gains  Hispanics  have  made  in  the  last  few 
years.  We  recommend  that  you  take  imme- 
diate and  decisive  action  to  alter  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  your  Administration,  which 
we  find  troublesome: 

1.  Instruct  your  Cabinet  Secretaries  and 
other  top  agency  officials  to  work  at  reduc- 
ing the  negative  impact  of  you  policies  and 
programs  on  Hispanic  Americans  by  consult- 
ing with  the  community  before  such  actions 
are  proposed. 

2.  Reorient  your  budget  cuts  to  minimize 
the  destruction  of  special  emphasis  pro- 
grams of  vital  necessity  to  Hispanics  in  the 
areas  of  Civil  Rights,  education,  energy, 
health,  housing,  labor  and  transportation. 

3.  Alter  the  make-up  of  the  Federal  work- 
force in  policy-making  positions  to  assure 
that  Hispanics  and  other  minorities  are 
fully  represented  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  your  Administration  at  the  GS- 
15.  Senior  Executive  Service  and  appointee 
levels. 

4.  Take  a  stronger  affirmative  action  posi- 
tion to  insure  that  "the  last  hired— first 
fired"  rule  presently  being  applied  in  the 
current  "reduction-in-force"  actions  does 
not  destroy  ten  years  of  progress  made  by 
Hispanics  in  public  service.  The  majority  of 
Hispanics  employed  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment are  non-career,  excepted  term  ap- 
pointment, part-time  temporary  positions 
with  limited  time  in  service.  Consequently, 
they  are  likely  to  be  the  first  and  most  un- 
fairly affected  group  of  "reduction-in-force" 
actions. 
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5.  Through  business  tax  incentives  and 
other  economic  means,  similar  to  what  you 
are  proposing  for  the  arts  and  humanities, 
involve  the  private  sector  in  filling  the  voids 
in  Hispanic  employment  opportunities  and 
community  development  needs,  which  you 
are  creating  with  your  budget  reduction 
measures  in  the  Federal  sector. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  brush  these  con- 
cerns aside  as  idle,  emotional,  rhetoric  from 
a  small  segment  of  the  community.  Behind 
these  concerns  are  stark  realities  of  a  dual- 
ity in  American  life  that  could  blunt  the 
impact  of  your  Administration  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  not  asking  for  charity  nor  for  pity. 
We  only  want  a  fair  share  of  our  Federal 
tax  dollar  and  the  right  to  have  equal  repre- 
sentation of  our  interests  in  your  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  been  recently  described  in  the 
national  media  as  "a  people  on  the  move- 
young,  aggressive  and  hungry  for  (our) 
rightful  share  of  the  American  dream."  You 
can  add  significant  meaning  to  this  dream 
and  to  the  observance  of  National  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week  this  year  by  reconsidering 
your  harsh  budgetary  measures  and  noticea- 
ble absence  of  Hispanic  representation  in 
your  Administration  and  throughout  the 
Federal  system.  Your  actions  are  affecting 
disproportionately  the  poor,  women,  the  dis- 
advantaged. Hispanics  and  other  minorities. 

What  good  is  a  balanced  budget  to  a 
nation  of  disenfranchised  citizens?* 


ROLE  OF  EXIMBANK 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  article  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legal  Foundation.  Its  authors,  Mr. 
John  Sununu  and  Mr.  Dan  Popeo.  ad- 
dress the  important  role  played  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  have  spoken  on 
numerous  occasions  in  support  of  the 
Eximbank,  and  believe  the  following 
article  is  worthy  of  serious  study. 

President  Reagan's  drive  to  turn  our  na- 
tion's economy  around— to  "begin  an  era  of 
national  renewal"— deserves  our  unqualified 
support,  but  our  commitment  of  overall  sup- 
port should  not  tie  us  to  a  policy,  advocated 
by  some  within  the  Administration,  which 
would  gut  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  thus 
inadvertently  allow  foreign  governments  to 
shut  out  American  industries  from  major 
export  markets  by  creating  an  unfair, 
unfree  international  market. 

The  economies  of  the  world's  nations  are 
interlocked.  High  Interest  rates  in  one  coun- 
try will  affect  exports  and  profits  in  an- 
other; and  nowhere  is  this  interrelationship 
more  apparent  than  in  high  technology  in- 
dustries where  employment  and  continuing 
scientific  development  depend  on  regular 
sales  within  the  international  marketplace. 

In  1934,  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  cre- 
ated to  ensure  that  American  producers  of 
capital  intensive  products  might  compete 
for  sales  with  foreign  producers  of  similar 
goods.  Through  favorable  interest  loans 
made  to  foreign  purchasers  of  American 
technology,  the  Bank  enabled  prospective 
foreign  consumers  to  base  purchasing  deci- 
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sions  not  on  the  cost  of  borrowing  dollars, 
yen.  or  francs,  but  on  a  required  product's 
quality,  suitability  and  factory  price. 

Until  1973.  when  the  oil  embargo  sent 
shocks  through  most  of  the  world's  econo- 
mies, the  interest  charged  on  Exim  loans 
was  never  more  than  one  or  two  percent 
below  the  prevailing  prime  rates  in  the 
United  States.  With  no  wide  disparity  be- 
tween the  cost  of  its  money  and  the  cost  of 
money  elsewhere,  ExIm  operated  profitably 
and  helped  establish  the  United  States  as 
the  premier  producer  and  distributor  of 
quality  products  ranging  from  airplanes  to 
factories  and  power  plants. 

Today,  with  a  relative  general  decline  in 
the  strength  of  the  national  economy,  the 
disparity  between  ExIm  interest  rates  and 
the  prime  rate  is  no  longer  slight,  and  the 
Bank  finds  itself  with  more  critics  than 
friends.  Ironically,  the  recent  mounting 
public  pressure  for  decreased  federal  au- 
thorization levels  in  ExIm  borrowing  comes 
at  a  time  when  American  productivity  is  at  a 
relative  disadvantage  and  inflationary  costs 
are  closing  foreign  markets  to  American 
goods. 

Some  conservative  economic  opinions  of- 
fered from  within  and  outside  the  new  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  argue  that  fur- 
ther support  of  the  ExIm  Bank  is  tanta- 
mount to  recognizing  one  more  sfiecial  inter- 
est group  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer— a  step  they  feel  is  inconsistent 
with  the  free  market  philosophy  endorsed 
by  the  Reagan  government.  Prom  a  purely 
philosophical  stance,  these  critics  may  be 
right,  but  their  philosophy  neglects  the  ex- 
igencies of  an  international  marketplace  in 
which  the  United  States  is  only  one  party. 

The  international  marketplace  is  neither 
fair,  equitable,  nor  free.  Extensive  foreign 
government  subsidization  of  domestic  indus- 
tries interferes  with  the  market  and  influ- 
ences market  decision  on  the  basis  of  credit 
terms  rather  than  product  quality  or  price. 
Within  this  environment.  ExIm  provides 
American  exports  a  parity  with  foreign 
goods  ihey  would  not  otherwise  have.  It  also 
provides  an  international  disincentive  for 
continuing  such  practices  and  sets  the  mood 
for  changes  through  diplomatic  agreements. 

Since  1978.  the  United  States  has  been  ne- 
gotiating for  an  international  agreement  to 
end  nationally  supported  export  credits. 
Were  it  not  for  the  unexpected  and  unprec- 
edented increase  in  this  country's  prime 
lending  rate  and  the  subsequent  reaction  to 
this  increase  in  capitals  abroad,  these  nego- 
tiations would  have  succeeded  late  last  year. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  Paris  and 
Tokyo,  for  example,  immediate  action  was 
taken  to  further  support  the  exports  of 
products  with  subsidized  credits  in  certain 
areas  where  sales  were  perceived  to  be 
within  each  nation's  own  interest. 

This  reaction  is  neither  surprising  nor  an 
unlikely  outcome.  Politics  and  nationalism 
play  a  role  in  markets  which  economists  too 
frequently  overlook.  France  is  challenging 
Japan  as  the  world's  third  largest  exporter 
after  the  United  SUtes  and  West  Germany. 
Its  international  profits  stem  from  the  ag- 
gressive marketing  of  its  aircraft,  electron- 
ics, and  electric  power  industries  and  a  na- 
tional willingness  to  promote  these  products 
as  part  of  a  large  and  economically  attrac- 
tive package  that  frequently  has  political 
strings  attached. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  evidence  of  the 
French  success  is  apparent.  French  helicop- 
ter sales  account  for  20  percent  of  domestic 
U.S.  helicopter  sales  and  the  French  Airbus 
consortium   has  made  France   the  second 
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largest  manufacturer  of  airplanes  in  the 
world. 

Nowhere  are  the  economic  fruits  of 
Prance's  discount  financing  more  visible 
than  in  its  exports  of  nuclear  power  plants. 
Already  the  French  have  won  contracts  to 
build  plants  in  Belgium.  Iraq.  South  Korea 
and  South  Africa,  with  negotiations  m 
progress  for  future  sales  to  Egypt.  China. 
Taiwan.  Yugoslavia.  Finland,  and  Mexico. 

In  virtually  every  export  sale  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  the  French  have  been  able  to 
overcome  an  apparently  less-than-best  price 
offer  from  other  foreign  manufacturers  by 
offering  a  financing  package  that  assures  an 
unbeatable  net  cost  to  their  buyers.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, an  examination  of  recent  pur- 
chases shows  that  these  buyers,  in  almost 
every  instance,  passed  up  better  technology 
and  a  lower  comijetltive  price  proffered  by 
U.S.  suppliers  of  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  d'Estaing  and  Mitterrand  governments 
have  both  appreciated  the  political  wisdom 
of  supporting  exports  through  a  discount  fi- 
nancing program.  At  home,  more  jobs  are 
created  by  expanding  industries  and  prices 
for  items  purchased  domestically  remain 
stable  because  the  country  enjoys  an  overall 
balance  of  payments.  And  more  jobs  means 
more  tax  revenues  with  less  unemployment 
and  insurance  costs.  Abroad.  France  carries 
more  clout  in  political  spheres  where, 
through  its  ability  to  sell  energy  plants  and 
airplanes,  it  can  influence  international 
events. 

Contrasted  with  the  French  experience, 
the  American  electric  power  industry,  espe- 
cially the  nuclear  industry,  finds  itself  shut 
out  from  international  competition  at  a 
time  when  domestic  sales  are  dwindling.  Ad- 
versely affected  by  the  costs  of  over-regula- 
tion and  bureaucratic  inefficiency,  produc- 
tion delays  and  cost  overruns  in  this  indus- 
try have  all  but  eliminated  the  home 
market. 

The  aggressive  credit  policies  of  foreign 
competitors  have  forced  the  American  nu- 
clear industry  to  compete  not  only  with  for- 
eign industrial  corporations  but  with  their 
governments  as  well.  It  is  shocking  that 
Washington  in  its  effort  to  remain  true  to 
free  market  theory  has  not  seen  the  practi- 
cal implications  of  its  position.  The  political 
and  economic  advantages  of  the  sale  of  high 
technology  equipment  are  being  squandered 
to  satisfy  national  economic  policy  perfec- 
tionists. Moreover,  failure  to  maintain  truly 
competitive,  fair,  or  free  conditions  in  the 
international  market  through  discount  fi- 
nancing promises  to  destroy  an  industry 
that  is  already  hard  pressed  for  orders. 

It  must  also  be  seen  that  the  commercial 
power  industry  serves  as  a  necessary  and 
vital  pool  for  the  skilled  manpower  and 
technological  innovations  necessary  to  sup- 
port this  nation's  defense  needs  for  nuclear 
technology.  Without  a  commercial  power  in- 
dustry serving  as  a  continuing  market  for 
the  further  training  of  engineering  gradu- 
ates and  other  technical  personnel,  the  na- 
tion's nuclear  educational  and  research 
structure  would  have  to  be  scaled  down  sig- 
nificantly. Furthermore,  with  a  paring  down 
of  this  structure  and  the  trained  personnel 
within  that  structure,  the  country  would  be 
risking  the  loss  of  necessary  personnel  and 
technology  it  would  need  to  supply  future 
peak  demands  in  our  national  security  nu- 
clear power  needs. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  recog- 
nized that  the  nuclear  industry  has  a  signif- 
icant role  to  play  in  helping  meet  America's 
energy  needs.  In  this  connection,  it  would 
be    counterproductive    to    adopt    a    policy 
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toward  Exim  Bank  which  would  impede  this 
major  American  industry  from  competing 
internationally  by  further  limiting  the 
bank's  ability  to  provide  loans  and  guaran- 
tees. 

At  least  fourteen  major  foreign  orders  for 
nuclear  plants  are  anticipated  in  the  next 
year  or  two.  Typically,  most  are  orders  for 
beginning  facilities  and  networks  which  will 
be  expanded  over  time.  Because  of  the  com- 
plex inter-relationships  of  fuel  requirements 
to  the  kind  of  systems  built,  original  pur- 
chase orders  generally  tie  the  consumer  to 
the  same  manufacturer  well  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  first  contract.  Subsequent  pur- 
chases could  therefore  be  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  financing  incentives  for  cur- 
rent needs  through  ExIm  Bank.  This  situa- 
tion will  particularly  apply  in  Mexico.  China 
and  Korea  where  forecasted  nuclear  power 
needs  are  already  understood. 

The  arguments  presented  herein  favor  of 
ExIm  have  been  made  from  the  perspective 
of  one  segment  of  our  industrial  structure. 
Admittedly,  these  arguments  do  not  apply 
to  American  industries  which  can  and  have 
produced  exports  without  special  help. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  swiftly  achiev- 
ing a  free  and  unsupported  world  market, 
the  ExIm  might  be  required  to  accept  appli- 
cations for  ExIm  credits  on  a  selective  basis 
only.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proving 
the  absence  of  fairness  and  parity  of  compe- 
tition in  a  market  would  rest  on  the  manu- 
facturer's shoulders.  In  so  doing,  these  crite- 
ria could  be  designed  to  put  maximum  pres- 
sure on  nations  with  discount  financing 
policies  with  the  intention  of  fostering  a 
mutual  agreement  for  significant  reductions 
in  or  elimination  of  export  credit  subsidies. 

There  is  much  pressure  mounting  in  the 
United  States  to  cut  back  on  the  activity  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  This  pressure  is 
part  of  the  budget  cutting  process  now  un- 
derway in  Congress.  Gutting  ExIm  would 
not  only  endanger  certain  capital  intensive 
American  industries,  it  would  additionally 
represent  a  weakening  in  this  country's  bar- 
gaining position  and  national  resolve  to  pro- 
tect free  markets  and  eliminate  internation- 
ally all  subsidies  to  national  exports. 

"The  goal  of  a  free  unsupported  world 
market,  while  very  desirable,  is  beyond 
human  grasp  if  sought  after  by  weakening 
our  nation's  industries'  ability  to  compete 
for  sales.  This  country's  best  economic  de- 
fense against  foreign  governments'  industri- 
al loan  subsidies  is  the  offense  provided  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  At  the  same  time, 
it  serves  as  a  weapon  to  protect  the  United 
States'  position  in  the  world  marketplace 
while  it  also  serves  as  an  incentive  to  con- 
vince those  foreign  governments  to  join  in 
abstaining  from  disrupting  the  flow  of  the 
market.* 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
issues  today  arouse  as  much  controver- 
s>  as  forced  busing  as  a  means  to 
desegregate  our  schools.  In  the  aca- 
demic community,  the  merits  of  invol- 
untary desegregation  plans  continue 
to  be  debated  and  doubted;  among  the 
parents  of  schoolchildren  who  ulti- 
mately serve  as  the  pawns  in  this  ex- 
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periment  there  is  near  unanimous  dis- 
approval. 

What  is  it  that  the  American  people 
object  to  about  busing?  With  more 
than  50  percent  of  U.S.  schoolchildren 
riding  a  bus  each  day,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  the  fact  the  children  are 
transported  to  school  via  a  schoolbus. 
Rather,  the  objections  occur  when 
children  are  forced  to  attend  a  school 
in  another  neighborhood,  far  away 
from  their  community,  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  noble  goal  in  a  mariner 
which  has  never  been  proven  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  students  involved. 

It  is  this  central  objection  which  I 
.seek  to  address  today  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  assignment  of  a  stu- 
dent to  any  school  other  than  the 
public  school  nearest  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. In  my  view,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses a  number  of  questions  that 
have  been  raised  over  previous  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  limit  forced  busing. 
Its  language  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  would  enshrine  the  neighbor- 
hood school  as  U.S.  policy  yet  would 
continue  to  permit  and  encourage  the 
voluntary  attendance  at  schools  other 
than  the  one  nearest  the  home  in 
order  to  pursue  specialized  education. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  forced 
busing  has  been  counterproductive  to 
the  goals  of  the  sociologists  who 
sought  to  rectify  the  inequities  on  our 
education  system  and  the  solution 
must  be  found  elsewhere. 

Other  approaches  must  be  tried- 
such  as  insuring  equal  funding  for 
public  schools— that  do  not  carry  with 
them  the  undesirable  consequences  of 
removing  children  from  their  neigh- 
borhood and  transporting  them  else- 
where.* 
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VIRGINIA  WING  NO.  1  IN 
NATION 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Virginia  Wing  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
has  recently  been  accorded  outstand- 
ing recognition  by  the  top  echelons  of 
that  organization. 

Being  selected  as  the  No.  1  wing  in 
the  Nation,  the  Virginia  group  has 
been  signally  honored.  The  members 
of  this  outstanding  group  have  been 
doing  a  splendid  job  for  many  years 
and  this  formal  recognition  is  a  culmi- 
nation of  a  long  period  of  steady 
growth  and  achievement. 

A  recent  press  release  sets  forth  the 
details  of  the  honor  and  I  ask  permis- 
sion that  this  be  carried  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  release  follows: 


Virginia  Wing  Civil  Air  Patrol, 

Sandston,  Va.,  August  15,  1981. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Vir- 
ginia Wing,  Civil  Air  Patrol,  has  been  rated 
number  one  in  the  nation  based  on  the 
Management  Analysis  program  conducted 
each  year  by  the  National  Headquarters. 
Civil  Air  Patrol.  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base. 
Ala.  The  evaluation  period  covered  is  from 
July  1.  1980  through  June  30.  1981. 

Virginia  Wing  is  comprised  of  35  units 
with  approximately  1,900  members  through- 
out the  state,  and  they  are  either  senior 
squadrons  (adults),  composite  squadrons 
(seniors  and  cadets),  or  cadet  squadrons 
(young  people.  13-18  years). 

Col.  Floyd  B.  Callihan  is  commander  of 
Virginia  Wing,  and  in  making  the  announce- 
ment, he  said.  "Our  selection  as  number  one 
was  not  the  result  of  a  few.  but  the  entire 
membership  did  their  very  best  in  each  cate- 
gory being  evaluated  by  National  Head- 
quarters. I  am  proud  of  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  Our  wing  has  always  been  in  the 
top  10,  and  we  have  even  come  close  to 
being  rated  number  one." 

During  the  National  Board  meeting  of 
Civil  Air  Patrol  in  New  Orleans.  August  28 
and  29,  Virginia  Wing  will  be  honored  by 
National  Commmander.  Gen.  Johnnie  Boyd, 
through  Col.  Callihan  who  will  be  present 
with  other  staff  members,  to  accept  the 
signal  honor  as  being  the  nation's  top  rated 
wing. 

The  criteria  for  the  Management  Analysis 
Program  (CAP-MAP)  and  its  associated 
awards  are  composed  of  12  categories,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Membership  growth  (2)  Cadet  Awards: 
Mitchell.  Earhart  and  Spaatz  (3)  Cadet  en- 
campment attendance  (4)  Cadet  flight  ori- 
entation (5)  Senior  training  (6)  Chaplaincy 
effectiveness  program  (7)  Management  and 
control  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  property  (8)  Cor- 
porate owned  powered  aircraft  utilization 
(9)  Emergency  services  resources  (10)  Com- 
munications (11)  Flight  clinic  attendance 
(12)  Reporting  and  P>ublic  Affairs  narra- 
tive.* 


RESOLUTION  TO  RESCIND 
BUTTER  SALE  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  5,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Board  signed  an  agreement  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  American  farm- 
ers. 

The  USDA  sold  220  million  pounds 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
butter  to  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Board  for  $155  million,  or  about  70 
cents  per  pound.  The  current  price  on 
the  open  market  is  $1.05  per  pound. 
The  decision  to  sell  the  butter  at  70 
cents  per  pound  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  approximately  $77  million. 

I  am  upset  not  with  the  decision  to 
export  butter,  but  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  USDA  negotiated  and  an- 
nounced the  sale  and  the  provisions 
which   give   control   over   U.S.   dairy 
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export    policy    to    the    New    Zealand 
Dairy  Board. 

The  Governments  of  Poland.  Ire- 
land, Romania,  and  U.S.  butter  ex- 
porters all  had  expressed  interest  in 
buying  the  butter  for  up  to  $1.05  per 
pound.  Secretary  of  State  Haig  vetoed 
these  possible  sales  in  the  belief  the 
butter  would  be  sold  eventually  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  CCC  sale  to  the  New  Zealand 
Dairy  Board  includes  a  provision 
which  prohibits  the  dairy  board  from 
selling  this  butter  to  the  Soviets.  How- 
ever, the  administration  failed  to  real- 
ize that  the  increase  in  world  butter 
supplies  will  benefit  the  Soviet  Union 
indirectly.  This  is  a  problem  with  all 
embargoes.  As  long  as  the  Soviets  can 
buy  butter  from  other  countries,  they 
will  not  be  affected  by  our  embargo. 
The  result  is  that  American  farmers 
are  hurt  by  the  action  much  more 
than  the  Soviets. 

Two  clauses  were  included  in  the 
agreement  which  give  control  over 
U.S.  dairy  export  policy  to  the  New 
Zealand  Dairy  Board.  It  can  veto  fur- 
ther sales  of  U.S.  butter  abroad 
through  July  1982.  It  also  has  the 
right  of  first  refusal  on  any  butter  and 
the  United  States  may  want  to  sell 
abroad  between  July  1982  and  Decem- 
ber 1982. 

New  Zealand  exercised  its  veto 
power  under  the  August  5  agreement 
on  August  10,  when  it  blocked  a  sale  to 
Egypt  of  26.5  million  pounds  of  our 
butter,  roughly  10  percent  of  U.S. 
Government  stocks. 

This  veto  is  a  clear  example  of  the 
harmful  affects  the  provision  will  have 
on  U.S.  dairy  farmers. 

As  new  members  of  the  international 
dairy  marketing  community,  we  must 
loam  the  intricacies  of  the  market.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  USDA  nego- 
tiate and  announce  future  sales  of  this 
type  in  a  more  straightforward 
manner. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  administration  to  re- 
scind the  August  5  agreement.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be  in- 
cluded in  today's  Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  convince  the  President  to 
rescind  the  August  5  agreement  and  to 
prevent  similar  detrimental  contracts 
in  the  future. 

Whereas  the  embargo  on  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  had  insufficient  Impact  on 
the  Soviet  economy  to  justify  the  detrimen- 
tal economic  effect  of  the  embargo  on 
American  farmers; 

Whereas  President  Reagan  lifted  that  em- 
bargo on  April  24.  1981; 

Whereas  on  August  5.  1981.  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sell  220  million  pounds  of 
Government-owned  surplus  butter  to  the 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  for  $155,000,000; 

Whereas  under  the  agreement  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  sold  the 
butter,  which  was  80  percent  butterfat,  to 
the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board  for  70  cents 
per  pound; 
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Whereas  the  world  price  for  butter  which 
is  82  percent  butterfat  is  $1.05  per  pound: 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  rejected 
offers  by  the  Governments  of  Poland.  Ro- 
mania, and  Ireland  and  by  United  States  ex- 
porters to  purchase  the  butter  at  the  world 
price  because  of  concern  that  the  butter 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas,  although  the  New  Zealand 
Dairy  Board  agreed  not  to  sell  any  of  the 
butter  directly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  in- 
crease in  world  butter  supplies  will  benefit 
the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  agreement  with  the  New 
Zealand  Etairy  Board  also  included  two 
clauses  under  which  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Board  could  veto  further  sales  of  United 
States  butter  abroad  through  July  1982  and 
would  have  the  right  to  buy,  before  any 
other  purchaser,  any  butter  the  United 
States  may  want  to  sell  abroad  between 
July  1982  and  December  1982; 

Whereas  the  terms  of  the  agreement  will 
give  control  of  United  States  dairy  export 
policy  to  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board;  and 

Whereas  the  only  group  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  agreement  will  be  American  farm- 
ers, not  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President 
should  take  immediate  action  to  rescind  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  August  5.  1981. 
to  sell  United  States  butter  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Dairy  Board.* 
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UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS 
SUPPORTS  H.R.  4400 


NASSAU  COUNTY  FEIS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Nassau  County,  N.Y..  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  who  will  be  hold- 
ing their  ninth  annual  feis  over  the 
upcoming  weekend,  in  Plainview. 

Each  year  this  celebration  of  Irish 
culture  attracts  thousands  of  specta- 
tors and  hundreds  of  talented  artists, 
athletes,  and  performers  who  compete 
in  traditional  Irish  sports  and  partici- 
pate in  music  and  dance  contests  and 
art  exhibitions.  The  theme  for  this 
year's  feis  is  "Family"  and  events  will 
be  held  to  highlight  the  importance  of 
family  life  in  Irish  and  American  cul- 
ture. Each  year  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  use  this  occasion  to  honor 
an  individual  who  has  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  goals  and  activities  of 
the  organization.  The  honoree  this 
year  is  New  York  State  Assemblyman 
Sean  Patrick  Walsh. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  this  festival  goes  to  the 
members  of  the  Nassau  County  A.O.H. 
and  its  ladies'  auxiliary  and  their  re- 
spective presidents.  Dave  Henshaw 
and  Marie  O'Neill.  I  would  ask  that  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  join  me  in 
wishing  the  members  of  the  Nassau 
County  A.O.H.  and  all  of  the  visitors 
and  participants  at  the  feis  an  enjoy- 
able traditional  Irish  weekend.* 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
HiLLis.  of  Indiana,  and  I  have  spon- 
sored H.R.  4400,  the  Mobile  Source 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1981, 
which  amends  title  II  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  relating  to  automobile  and  truck 
emissions.  I  have  recently  received  a 
letter  of  support  for  H.R.  4400  from 
the  United  Auto  Workers  that  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  the 
support  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
an  organization  that  is  committed  to 
providing  for  a  healthy  environment 
and  to  preserving  jobs.  The  UAW. 
which  was  consulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  our  bill,  has 
advised  us  of  its  support  for  the 
carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  hydrocarbon  emission  levels  pre- 
sented in  this  legislation,  based  on  the 
weight  of  current  scientific  data  which 
indicates  that  the  levels  we  are  propos- 
ing will  not  adversely  affect  public 
health. 

I  share  the  UAW's  commitment  to 
preserving  jobs  and  making  continued 
progress  in  air  quality  across  this 
Nation.  We  will  make  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  cleaning  the  air  by  getting 
the  old  cars  off  our  highways,  and  re- 
placing them  with  clean-burning,  fuel- 
efficient  vehicles.  We  will  also  be  help- 
ing to  put  some  of  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  auto  workers  back  to 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers follows: 

International  Union.  United 
Automobile.  Aerospace  &  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  or 
America— UAW. 

Washington.  B.C..  September  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Bob  Traxler. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Traxler:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  our  views  on  H.R. 
4400,  the  proposed  Mobile  Source  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1981.  which  you  intro- 
duced with  Congressman  Hillis. 

We  agree  with  you  that  early  action  on 
extending  the  mobile  source  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  desirable.  It  is  our 
belief  that  Congress  should  begin  work  im- 
mediately on  legislation  to  extend  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act  with  the  objective 
being  final  action  before  adjournment  later 
in  the  year.  If  this  is  not  possible,  however, 
we  hope  Congress  will  at  least  complete 
action  on  the  mobile  source  issues. 

H.R.  4400  represents  a  thoughtful  propos- 
al for  dealing  with  several  difficult  and 
interrelated  issues  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
and  we  support  it  on  the  basis  of  our  under- 
standing that  its  provisions  would  not  result 
in  deterioration  of  public  health.  As  we 
have  indicated,  we  continue  to  be  concerned 
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about  air  quality,  and  we  intend  to  elabo- 
rate on  our  position  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  issues  when  we  testify  on  H.R. 
4400  and  other  proposals  relating  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

We  believe  your  bill  has  made  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  discussion  of  mobile 
source  issues.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  and  other  Members  of  Congress  on 
the  extension  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Dick  Warden, 
Legislative  Director.^ 


DENY  AWACS  TO  SAUDI  REGIME 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  maintains  in  proposing 
the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  sta- 
bility of  the  current  Saudi  regime. 
Pears  that  AWACS  technology  will 
fall  into  unfriendly  hands  are  there- 
fore groundless,  the  administration 
argues. 

A  closer  look  at  recent  events  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  however,  undermines 
the  administration's  claim.  In  Novem- 
ber 1979.  religious  insurgents  forced  a 
takeover  of  the  Grand  Mosque  at 
Mecca,  and  Saudi  security  forces 
proved  themselves  to  be  quite  inept  at 
stopping  them.  Orthodox  religious 
zealots  throughout  the  country  are  a 
major  source  of  discontent,  and  large 
numbers  of  Shia  Muslims  in  the  oil- 
fields area  are  highly  susceptible  to 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Iran. 
Popular  resentment  against  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Saudi  royal  family  continues  to 
grow,  and  is  fed  by  widespread  corrup- 
tion in  the  government  and  unpopular 
budgetary  priorities.  The  increasingly 
restive  National  Guard  and  Saudi 
Army  are  potential  powerful  rivals  to 
the  House  of  Saud. 

It  is  crucial  to  remember  that  in 
1977,  State,  Defense,  and  CIA  experts 
all  testified  to  Iranian  stability  and 
argued  for  the  transfer  of  sophisticat- 
ed military  equipment  to  the  Shah.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  do  not  provide 
our  most  advanced  reconnaissance 
technology  to  a  regime  that  may  very 
well  go  the  way  of  the  Shah.» 


DANGEROUS  TECHNOLOGY 

TRANSFER:      U.S.-U.S.S.R.      ACA- 
DEMIC EXCHANGE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  PAUL  nNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  23,  1980,  Record.  I  spoke  of  the 
dangers  of  the  United  States  training 
Soviet  "students"  in  high  technology. 
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These  risky  programs  have  continued 
despite  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. I  intend,  therefore,  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  later  this  week  to  prohibit  U.S. 
Government  funding  for  programs 
that  train  Soviets  in  high  technology. 
My  1980  statement  which  I  am  resub- 
mitting to  the  Record  today  explains 
the  importance  of  such  an  amend- 
ment: 

Training  the  Soviets  To  Pill  in  the  Gaps 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  relies  on 
its  technological  superiority  to  maintain  a 
strategic  advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  the  fearsome  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  delivery  capability  of  Soviet  military 
forces,  this  U.S.  technological  edge  could 
make  the  difference  between  deterrence  or 
war,  between  .survival  or  defeat. 

Yet,  the  United  States  has  been  far  too 
lax  in  controlling  the  transfer  of  high  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  examples 
are  now  well-publicized:  U.S.  technology 
built  the  Soviet  Kama  River  plant  which 
produced  many  of  the  trucks  that  rolled 
into  Afghanistan  this  winter.  U.S.  precision 
miniature  ball-bearing  grinding  machines 
helped  the  Soviets  develop  MIRV  guidance 
systems  to  give  their  huge  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  pinpoint  accuracy.  Having 
enabled  the  Soviets  to  make  their  ICBM's 
more  deadly,  the  United  States  must  now 
pay  a  second  price— a  multimillion-dollar 
MX  system  to  undo  the  damage  our  tech- 
nology transfer  policy  created. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  President  Carter  imposed  new. 
though  no  doubt  temporary,  restrictions  on 
high  technology  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  followed  congressional  action  on  legis- 
lation in  1979  to  tighten  controls  on  tech- 
nology transfer  to  Communist  States. 

But  the  type  of  technology  transfer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  which  should  arouse  the  great- 
est concern  for  our  national  security— the 
training  of  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  in 
American  universities  and  research  institu- 
tions—continues, unabated  and  unfettered. 
Via  federally  funded  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  academic 
exchange  programs,  the  United  States  is  en- 
abling Soviet  citizens  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  acquire  critical  technological  know- 
how  and  understanding  of  vital  scientific 
processes.  Much  of  what  these  Soviet  scien- 
tists and  engineers  study  here  has  a  dual- 
use  potential,  that  is.  it  has  military  as  well 
as  peaceful  applications. 

The  U.S.  intelligence  community  has  actu- 
ally discovered  that  some  of  the  Soviet  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  work  on  defense  pro- 
grams when  they  return  to  the  U.S.S.R.  But 
this  is  no  doubt  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Given  the  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society 
and  our  complete  lack  of  control  over  the 
end  use  of  the  knowledge  we  have  imparted, 
we  have  no  way  to  monitor  the  whereabouts 
or  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Soviet  stu- 
dents when  they  go  home. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  no  new  restrictions 
have  been  imposed  on  United  States-Soviet 
academic  exchanges— a  program  where  few 
restraints  have  existed  in  the  past.  United 
States-Soviet  academic  exchanges  began  in 
1958;  they  have  occurred  at  their  current 
level  since  the  mid-1970s.  Approximately  70 
Soviets  annually  come  to  the  United  States 
to  study  at  academic  and  research  institu- 
tions while  about  that  same  number  of 
Americans  go  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Pifteen 
to  twenty  on  each  side  are  involved  in  a 
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Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  exchange  pro- 
gram which,  despite  its  name,  focuses  pri- 
marily on  economics  and  the  social  sciences. 
About  10  more  Soviets  and  10  Americans 
each  year  are  senior  research  scholars.  The 
remaining  40  from  each  country  participate 
in  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  graduate  student/ 
young  faculty  exchange.  This  last  program 
offers  a  10-month  stay  in  a  university  or  re- 
search institution  of  the  other  nation. 

There  is  a  disturbing  disparity  in  the  re- 
search topics  pursued  by  each  side  in  both 
the  senior  research  and  the  graduate  stu- 
dent/young faculty  exchange  programs.  In 
1978-79,  for  example,  all  10  of  the  U.S. 
senior  scholars  researched  liberal  arts  or 
social  science  topics  while  8  of  the  9  Soviet 
senior  scholars  specialized  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Again,  the  43  American  graduate  stu- 
dents participating  in  1978-79  studied  histo- 
ry, literature,  music  or  another  liberal  arts 
topic  in  the  Soviet  Union  while  36  of  the  43 
Soviet  graduate  students  and  young  faculty 
members  who  came  here,  on  the  other 
hand,  studied  science,  most  notably  physics 
and  chemistry. 

One  American  thus  spent  her  10  months 
in  Moscow  looking  into  The  Heroine  in  the 
Russian  Pairy  Tale."  Another  examined 
The  Political  Attitudes  Behind  the  Assassi- 
nation of  Tsar  Paul  I"  while  still  another  fo- 
cused on  "Performance  Practices  in  Russian 
Choral  Music  of  the  Late  19th  and  Early 
20th  Centuries." 

The  contrast  of  these  topics  with  those  of 
the  Soviet  students  is  startling.  One  Moscow 
State  University  student  was  in  the  United 
States  for  10  months  researching  laser  phys- 
ics, nonlinear  optics,  and  spectroscopy  as 
well  as  tunable  lasers.  Another  was  also  in- 
terested in  lasers— two  level  atoms  in  one- 
mode  laser  fields.  The  list  goes  on.  In  case 
these  technical  topics  are  initially  as  inscru- 
table to  you  as  they  were  to  me,  tunable 
lasers  and  two-level  atoms  in  one-mode  laser 
fields  both  relate  to  separating  out  parts  of 
complex  atoms.  This  field  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy though  we  are  already  certain  of  its 
implications  for  chemical  warfare. 

Many  of  the  Soviet  graduate  students  and 
young  faculty  members,  in  fact,  spend  their 
time  here  working  on  advanced  state-of-the- 
art  U.S.  technology  and  on  research  in  areas 
in  the  forefront  of  American  scientific  dis- 
covery. Aircraft  engine  design,  ship  hydro- 
dynamics, and  optical  signal  processing  are 
among  the  many  topics  recently  pursued 
with  obvious  interest  for  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  And  the  Soviets  are  now  surpassing 
their  past  record  by  pushing  for  greater 
access  to  U.S.  computer  technology  through 
these  exchanges. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  disparity  be- 
tween American  and  Russian  topics  is  that 
young  American  scientists  prefer  to  work  in 
the  superior  U.S.  labs  rather  than  undergo  a 
restrictive  and  half  productive  year  in  a 
Soviet  institution.  Applying  for  such  an  ex- 
change scholarship  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of 
individual  choice  for  Americans.  No  one 
forces  them  to  go. 

Not  so  for  the  Soviet  students  who  are 
carefully  selected  by  their  Government  ac- 
cording to  the  scientific  requirements  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  "stu- 
dents' are  far  older  than  their  American 
counterparts.  Usually,  they  are  at  least  35 
and  already  extremely  experienced  in  their 
field.  The  Soviet  Government  carefully  ana- 
lyzes what  gaps  exist  in  Soviet  scientific 
knowledge  and  works  to  place  students  in 
research  programs  designed  to  help  them 
fill  those  gaps.  The  Soviets  insist  on  placing 
their  students  in  the  very  best  American 
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universities  and  science  programs:  MIT,  Cal 
Tech,  Berkeley,  and  Syracuse  are  high  on 
the  Soviet  list. 

At  one  time  it  may  have  been  easier  to  re- 
strict Soviet  access  to  high  technology  of 
military  significance  by  keeping  them  out  of 
government  labs.  However,  today  each  of 
the  armed  services  awards  contracts  to  U.S. 
universities  for  an  increasing  amount  of  sci- 
entific research  with  potential  military  uses. 
The  university  research  may  continue  for 
years  before  the  Government  assumes 
direct  responsibility  for  its  further  develop- 
ment. Therefore,  it  is  dangerous  to  give 
Soviet  scientists  a  free  rein  for  10  months  in 
U.S.  university  laboratories.  There  has. 
indeed,  been  more  than  one  case  where  the 
Pentagon  discovered  that  a  research  assist- 
ant working  on  a  defense  contract  in  a  uni- 
versity lab  was  actually  a  Soviet  exchange 
student.  . 

Ironically.  Soviets  working  in  American 
labs  have  access  to  equipment  which  the 
United  States  will  not  agree  to  sell  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
damage  our  national  security  to  so  so.  In 
their  own  labs  in  the  U.S.S.R..  they  would 
have  to  work  around  the  lack  of  this  equip- 
ment. Their  hands-on  experience  with  this 
equipment  gained  during  their  stint  in  the 
United  SUtes.  of  course,  undermines  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  any  export  embargo.  In  addi- 
tion. Soviet  familiarity  with  the  state  of 
U.S.  technology,  its  priorities,  successes,  and 
failures,  provides  the  Soviets  with  the  in- 
sights they  need  to  develop  effective  coun- 
termeasures  to  our  scientific  advances. 

The  threat  these  exchanges  pose  to  U.S. 
national  security  interests  is  very  real.  The 
United  States  should  therefore,  immediate- 
ly take  steps  to  restrict  this  critical  outflow 
of  U.S.  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  insist  on  mutuality  in  these  ex- 
changes. The  United  States  should  not  be 
training  Soviet  "students"  in  physics  and 
chemistry  while  Americans  are  researching 
18th  century  Russian  history.  The  United 
States  must  put  an  end  to  this  one-way 
flow— an  outflow— of  U.S.  technology. 

The  result  of  these  proposed  restraints 
may  well  be  that  these  academic  exchange 
programs  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  come 
to  an  end.  Or,  future  Soviet  students  in  the 
United  States  will  spend  10  months  re- 
searching topics  such  as  "The  Importance 
of  the  American  Comic  Strip  as  an  Indicator 
of  Social  Change  in  the  United  States."  So 
be  it.  There  may  be  a  place  for  United 
States-Soviet  exchange  programs  to  im- 
prove understanding  between  our  two  na- 
tions but  it  should  focus  on  humanitarian 
programs,  perhaps  medicine  or  cultural  af- 
fairs. It  should  not  be  a  one-way  drain  of 
U.S.  high  technology  and  science  which 
threatens  U.S.  national  security.  U.S.  securi- 
ty is  far  more  important  than  the  goodwill 
these  programs  may  produce.  And.  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, we  should  clearly  recognize  the  need 
for  a  strong  U.S.  national  defense  rather 
than  Soviet  goodwill.* 


ATTORNEY  GENERALS  TASK 
FORCE  ON  VIOLENT  CRIME 
REPORT 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
17,  1981,  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
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Force  on  Violent  Crime  issued  its  final 
report.  In  that  report,  the  task  force 
made  several  recommendations  with 
respect  to  victims  of  crime,  who,  in  its 
estimation,  are  all  too  frequently  vic- 
timized by  a  criminal  justice  system 
unresponsive  to  their  special  needs. 
The  task  force  wisely  noted  that  the 
Federal  Government,  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  Attorney  General,  can  play  an 
extremely  important  leadership  role  in 
advocating  that  victims  of  violent 
crime,  at  all  levels  of  government,  be 
afforded  their  proper  status  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  submitting 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  commend 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime  for  drawing  national  at- 
tention to  the  unfortunate  plight  of 
victims  of  crime  and  for  urging  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  its  ap- 
propriate leadership  role  in  addressing 
these  problems.  In  addition,  this  reso- 
lution would  urge  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  promulgate  Federal  standards  for 
the  fair  treatment  of  victims  of  crime, 
as  recommended  by  the  task  force.  Al- 
though the  task  force  did  not  endorse 
specific  standards,  this  resolution 
would  urge  inclusion  of  the  following 
guidelines: 

Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  U.S. 
Attorney's  Offices  and  correctional  facilities 
shall  keep  interested  victims  informed  of 
the  progress  of  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions and  shall  notify  them  of  a  defendant's 
release  from  custody; 

Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
U.S.  Attorney's  Offices  shall  notify  victims 
of  serious  crime  of  available  financial  and 
social  service  assistance,  including  victim 
compensation  and  witness  fees,  and  shall 
advise  them  that  they  may  wish  to  consult 
with  private  counsel  who  may  be  able  to 
advise  them  of  potential  civil  remedies  and 
other  forms  of  relief  or  assistance; 

U.S.  Attorney's  Offices  shall  encourage 
employers  of  victim-witnesses  to  cooperate 
in  minimizing  the  economic  disadvantages 
resulting  from  court  appearances; 

U.S.  Attorney's  Offices  shall  provide 
victim-witnesses  secure  waiting  areas  during 
court  appearances  to  minimize  contacts 
with  defendants,  their  families  and  friends; 
Victim-witnesses  shall  be  provided  with 
adequate  protection  and  shall  be  informed 
of  available  protective  measures,  including 
relocation; 

Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
U.S.  Attorneys  Offices  shall  return  to  vic- 
tims stolen  or  other  property  held  for  evi- 
dentiary purposes  as  quickly  as  possible; 

U.S.  Attorneys  Offices  shall  obtain  the 
views  of  serious  crime  victims  before  enter- 
ing into  plea  negotiations  with  defendants 
or  recommending  sentences;  and 

Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  U.S. 
Attorney's  Offices  and  correctional  officers 
shall  treat  victims  of  serious  crime  with  dig- 
nity and  compassion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  lead- 
ership role  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  play,  citizens  organizations 
can  provide  effective  assistance  in 
achieving  needed  improvements.  For 
that  reason,  I  formed  an  organization 
called  National  Victims  of  Crime,  a 
group  which  will  provide  an  organized 
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voice  for  law-abiding  citizens  in  achiev- 
ing criminal  justice  reforms.  This 
union  of  Federal  Government  leader- 
ship and  citizen  concern  is  the  best 
weapon  that  we  have  in  the  war 
against  crime.* 


CELEBRATION  ON  THE  GRAND 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
tremendous  week  for  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  Fifth  District  of  Michigan. 
Thanks  to  television,  our  entire  Nation 
will  be  able  to  witness  "Celebration  on 
the  Grand",  a  joyous  outpouring  of 
civic  pride  and  renewal. 

More  than  a  decade  of  planning  and 
hard  work  to  restore  our  city  is  being 
celebrated  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Gerald  R.  Ford  Presidential  Museum, 
the  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Museum. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  our  citizens 
to  celebrate  themselves,  their  vision, 
progress,  vitality,  and  planning.  All  of 
those  ingredients  which  won  for 
Grand  Rapids  the  "All-America  City" 
honors  this  year. 

Past  and  present  leaders  of  four  na- 
tions will  be  in  attendance  along  with 
President  Reagan.  Vice  President 
Btish.  former  President  Ford,  and  a 
host  of  dignitaries  and  celebrities. 

More  than  700  members  of  the 
media  from  all  over  the  world  will 
watch  and  report  on  the  festivities.  I 
know  they  will  love  our  city  and  our 
people.  Grand  Rapids  is  proud  of  our 
38th  President.  Jerry  Ford.  I  hope  you 
will  join  with  us  as  we  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  President,  our  Grand  City,  and 
its  vibrant  people.* 


THE  CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal News.  It  outlines  the  concerns  of 
many  of  the  people  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  the  Congress  must  begin 
to  address  the  No.  1  national  cause  of 
residential  fire  deaths  and  injuries— 
the  cigarette-related  fire. 

A  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
CiGARET  Safety 

The  American  Medical  Association  sup- 
ports the  concepts  in  two  House  and  Senate 
bills  that  would  require  "self -extinguishing" 
cigarets. 

The  AMA  House  of  Delegates  thU 
summer  adopted  a  Board  of  Trustees  report 
calling  for  objective  studies  and  develop- 
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ment  of  regulations  requiring  the  manufac- 
ture, if  feasible,  of  cigarets  with  reduced  ca- 
pacity for  causing  fires. 

The  bills  (S.  51  and  H.R.  1854)  would  au- 
thorize the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  set  standards  so  that  cigarets  and 
little  cigars  would  have  a  "minimum  capac- 
ity" for  igniting  upholstery  and  mattresses. 
The  bills  stipulate  that  the  process  used  to 
meet  the  self-extinguishing  standards 
cannot  add  additional  toxic  elements  to  the 
cigaret  or  little  cigar. 

H.R.  1854  differs  from  S.  51  in  that  it  re- 
quires the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission to  terminate  regulatory  proceedings 
if  it  finds  that  such  a  standard  would  be 
"technologically  impractical  or  economically 
unreasonable." 

The  AMA  Council  on  Legislation  received 
information  that  in  1979,  fires  started  by 
cigarets  resulted  in  2.300  deaths,  5,800  inju- 
ries, and  $210  million  in  property  damage. 

The  AMA  board  has  expressed  concern 
that  implementation  would  be  through  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  The 
commission  is  the  center  of  legislative  con- 
troversy, and  is  slated  for  substantial  fund- 
ing and  staff  reductions. 

"The  AMA  would  recognize  passage  of 
cigaret  safety  act  as  a  positive  step  in  elimi- 
nating one  of  the  most  significant  causes  of 
residential  fires,"  said  AMA  Executive  Vice 
President  James  H.  Sammons,  MD,  in  let- 
ters to  the  bills'  principal  sponsors.  Sen. 
Alan  Cranston  (D.  Calif.)  and  Rep.  Joe 
Moakley  (D,  Mass.).  "While  a  safe'  cigaret 
would  not  eliminate  all  fires  caused  by  care- 
less use  of  smolcing  materials,  efforts  should 
be  undertaken  to  reduce  any  causative 
action  where  possible."  Dr.  Sammons  wrote. 

"Serious  bums  can  be  the  most  debilitat- 
ing of  all  accidental  injuries.  If  the  develop- 
ment and  marlteting  of  firesafe'  cigarets 
proves  to  be  feasible,  this  would  certainly  be 
an  excellent  example  of  an  Initiative  that 
could  prevent  potentially  devastating  ef- 
fects," Dr.  Sammons  said.* 


NATIONAL  AUTO  POLICY- 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS— PART  II 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  installment  of  UAW  President 
Doug  Eraser's  address  dwells  upon 
what  our  auto  industry  is  prepared  to 
do  to  help  itself.  Signs  are  already 
seen  of  a  new  resolve  and  toughmind- 
edness  in  the  boardrooms  and  on  the 
assembly  lines  of  American  auto  com- 
panies. 

But  it  is  vitally  important  for  those 
of  us  in  Government  positions  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  corporate  managers 
and  autoworkers  cannot  reverse  the 
plight  of  our  auto  industry  by  them- 
selves. Just  as  the  governments  of  vir- 
tually every  other  industrialized 
nation  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
private  sector  to  forge  national  auto 
policies,  so,  too,  must  our  Government 
promote  cooperation  in  labor,  corpo- 
rate, and  Government  circles.  Consid- 
er carefully  the  litany  of  steps  taken 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  for  ex- 
ample, which  have  allowed  the  Japa- 
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nese  auto  manufacturers  to  surpass 
our  industry  in  production: 

CONTINDATION  OF  ADDRESS  BY  UAW  PRESI- 
DENT Douglas  A.  Praser  to  the  Sixth 
Annual  Automotive  News  World  Con- 
gress 

The  UAW  agrees  that  major  responsibility 
falls  on  the  Industry  itself,  and  on  labor,  to 
rebuild  our  own  house;  nor  do  we  shrink 
from  our  role  and  responsibility  in  that 
regard. 

Take  productivity,  for  example.  We  never 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  new  technology,  as 
evidenced  by  auto's  remarkable  3.4  percent 
average  annual  increase  in  productivity  over 
the  last  twenty  years— productivity  far  in 
excess  of  the  all-manufacturing  average. 
The  current  productivity  slump  is  the  result 
of  depression-level  sales  volume  and  capac- 
ity utilization;  productivity  can  be  expected 
to  rise  sharply  if  and  when  the  industry  re- 
covers. 

We  expect  to  continue  our  cooperative  at- 
titude toward  new  technology. 

On  product  quality  and  absenteeism,  the 
UAW  has  demonstrated  a  cooperative  atti- 
tude many  times  in  the  past,  and  intends  to 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Product 
quality  is  justifiably  of  great  concern  to  the 
American  consumer,  and  this  is  an  area  in 
which  we  sense  a  new  seriousness  among 
workers  and  a  higher  level  of  commitment 
than  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  cortKtrate 
management. 

Absenteeism  isn't  a  problem  peculiar  to 
the  auto  industry  nor  to  the  U.S.  We  negoti- 
ated procedures  in  the  last  round  of  bar- 
gaining that  have  been  helpful  in  combat- 
ting this  problem. 

But  all  of  us  should  understand  that  the 
industry  and  the  UAW  cannot  solve  the 
auto  crisis  alone.  Indeed,  many  of  the  steps 
the  U.S.-based  auto  multinationals  will  be 
taking  to  improve  their  competitive  position 
could  cause  further  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  continued  erosion  of  the  nation's 
industrial  base. 

To  the  extent  that  the  nation's  objectives 
are  preservation  of  regional  economic  stabil- 
ity and  a  satisfactory  level  of  auto  industry 
employment,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  these  are  not  inherently  corporate 
goals. 

Nor  will  the  proposals  currently  advocated 
by  the  Administration  to  revitalize  basic  in- 
dustry and  revive  the  economy  meet  these 
employment  and  regional  stabilization  ob- 
jectives. 

Proposals  for  tax  and  regulatory  relief 
may  throw  some  money  at  the  corporations, 
but  they  provide  no  guarantee  as  to  how 
and  where  that  money  will  be  spent. 

In  the  case  of  the  auto  industry,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  needed  public  policies,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  federal  assistance  will 
be  used  to  finance  domestic  revitalization; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  financ- 
ing further  offshore  sourcing  and  continued 
internationalization. 

The  U.S.  no  longer  has  the  luxury  of  re- 
maining the  only  major  nation  without  a  co- 
herent, employment-oriented  auto  policy. 
Our  non-policy  is  a  holdover  from  a  by-gone 
era  of  cheap  fuel  and  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion, when  U.S.  dominance  in  auto  and 
other  key  manufacturing  sectors  was  un- 
challenged and  other  war-torn  countries 
were  striving  to  re-industrialize. 

In  1980.  after  seven  straight  decades  as 
unchallenged  world  leader,  the  U.S.  was  dis- 
placed by  Japan  as  the  world's  largest  motor 
vehicle  producer.  Yet  we  remain  the  largest 
motor  vehicle  market  by  far.  while  Japan 
exports  half  of  its  production. 
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Through  the  early  1970s,  the  Japanese 
government  carefully  nurtured  and  protect- 
ed its  auto  industry.  Imports  were  subjected 
to  prohibitive  tariffs,  while  foreign  invest- 
ment was  strictly  controlled  to  promote 
transfer  of  technology  while  preventing  de- 
velopment of  foreign-controlled  marketing 
networks  and  preserving  the  autonomy  of 
Japanese  producers.  Credit  was  allocated  to 
the  fledgling  industry  on  favorable  terms. 

Moreover.  Japan's  auto  industry  was— and 
continues  to  be— the  beneficiary  of  govern- 
ment policies  to  stimulate  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  at  the  expense  of  non-interna- 
tional trade-oriented  sectors.  Auto  makers 
get  their  energy  and  raw  materials  artificial- 
ly cheap,  transport  their  products  to  foreign 
markets  via  subsidized  Japanese  ships,  and 
escape  most  taxes  on  what  they  export. 

The  Japanese  auto  industry  has  been  a 
double  beneficiary,  first  of  the  government's 
strategy  of  encouraging  manufacturing  ex- 
ports to  finance  energy  and  other  raw  mate- 
rial imports;  and  second  from  the  systemat- 
ic encouragement  of  high  productivity,  high 
technology  manufacturing  at  the  expense  of 
other  industries  which  had  been  favored 
during  an  earlier  stage  in  Japan's  economic 
development. 

Moreover,  though  its  prohibitive  auto  tar- 
iffs are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  an  array  of 
non-tariff  barriers  push  the  sticker  price  of 
a  typical  North  American-made  car  sold 
there  to  two  to  three  times  the  U.S.  level, 
effectively  shutting  out  North  American  ve- 
hicles from  the  Japanese  market. 

Indeed,  every  other  nation  in  the  world 
that  has  or  wants  an  auto  industry,  has 
taken  definite  steps  to  shape  its  develop- 
ment. 

Government  ownership  and  financial  as- 
sistance is  common,  as  evidenced  by  VW, 
Renault,  BL  and  Alfa  Romeo;  in  that 
regard,  Chrysler  is  hardly  unique. 

In  many  cases,  the  steps  other  countries 
have  taken  include  strict  quantitative  re- 
strictions against  Japanese  imports. 

In  the  UK,  for  example,  Japanese  imports 
are  restricted  to  a  market  share  under  11 
percent. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Nissan  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  large  scale  direct  invest- 
ment in  that  country,  its  largest  European 
market. 

FYance  limits  imports  to  a  3  percent 
market  share;  and  Italy,  to  2.200  cars  per 
year! 

West  Germany  just  negotiated  limits  as 
the  Japanese  started  to  exceed  a  10  percent 
market  share. 

In  each  case,  decisive  action  was  taken 
well  before  Japanese  import  penetration 
reached  half  the  22  percent  share  taken  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

Australia  requires  autos  sold  in  that  coun- 
try to  contain  85  percent  domestic  content 
(which  can  be  offset  by  parts  exports); 
Brazil  and  Mexico  have  likewise  stimulated 
development  of  their  auto  industries  by 
means  of  stringent  local  content  rules. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico,  this  is  paying  off 
handsomely  in  the  form  of  commitments  by 
several  auto  multinationals  to  source  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  worldwide  require- 
ments for  engines  and  other  key  compo- 
nents from  that  country. 

By  contrast,  we  have  the  most  open  auto 
market  in  the  industrialized  world,  with  tar- 
iffs only  one-fourth  the  EEC  level  and  we 
have  the  most  permissive  posture  toward 
Japan. 

To  make  matters  worse,  our  federal  re- 
serve conducts  an  outrageously  high  inter- 
est rate  monetary  policy.  In  addition  to  its 
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disastrous  domestic  consequences,  that 
policy  cheapens  imports  and  makes  U.S. 
manufactured  goods  less  competitive  on 
world  markets. 

Whatever  the  appropriateness  of  our  pre- 
1974  auto  policy,  in  today's  world  it  is  a  pre- 
scription for  disaster. 

It  is  not  appropriate  for  U.S.  auto  policy 
to  be  determined,  by  default,  in  the  board- 
rooms of  multinational  corporations,  or  in 
Tokyo.  Mexico  City,  or  Bonn.  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  begin  to 
chart  our  own  course.  We  will  continue  to 
be  passive  victims  of  other  nations'  policies 
and  priorities,  for  which  U.S.  workers  will 
be  made  to  pay  the  price.  There  is  one  posi- 
tive development  in  this  area. 

In  April,  the  government  of  Japan  an- 
nounced a  plan  of  voluntary  restraint, 
under  which  the  number  of  cars  exported  to 
the  U.S.  from  Japan  will  be  held  to  1.68  mil- 
lion units  during  the  year  starting  April  1, 
1981.  down  7.7  percent  from  the  prior  year. 
Restraint  will  continue  through  fiscal  1982. 
when  sales  growth  of  Japanese-made  cars 
will  be  limited  to  16  percent  of  any  increase 
in  the  total  market.  Restraints  may  contin- 
ue through  fiscal  1983.  though  no  commit- 
ments have  been  made. 

Japan's  announcement  is  a  welcome  long- 
overdue  step.  Unfortunately,  many  appear 
to  have  assumed  that  temporary,  voluntary 
import  restraint  has  "solved "  the  nation's 
auto  trade  problems.  That  is  not  the  case; 
no  one  should  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of 
security. 

Moderation  in  the  flow  of  Japanese  autos 
into  the  U.S.  market  should  assist  U.S.  com- 
panies to  carry  out  their  plans  for  a  thor- 
ough overhaul  of  product  lines  and  facili- 
ties. But  it  does  nothing  to  slow  down  the 
rapid  increase  in  foreign  sourcing  by  U.S.- 
based  companies. 

During  this  critical  period  of  restructur- 
ing, the  auto  multinationals  are  making 
many  important  sourcing  and  investment 
decisions.  These  decisions  have  long  lead 
times  and  once  made  are  often  difficult  or 
impossible  to  reverse. 

Major  conunitments  by  these  corpora- 
tions, with  profound  consequences  for 
North  American  employment  and  the 
future  of  the  nation's  industrial  base,  will  be 
made  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  It  is 
therefore  critical  that  the  temporary 
breathing  space  provided  by  Japan's  volun- 
tary agreement  not  be  frittered  away. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  the  next 
step.  The  Japanese  automakers  enjoy  an 
$11  billion  market  here.  We  have  to  force 
them  to  put  some  capital  where  their  mar- 
kets are— to  create  jobs  and  cash  flow  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  they  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. They  should  have  done  this  voluntari- 
ly, as  we  in  the  UAW  called  upon  them  to 
do  time  after  time  in  recent  years.  Instead 
of  savaging  our  auto  market,  the  Japanese 
ought  to  become  a  part  of  it.  We've  waited 
too  long  for  them  to  act  as  responsible  trad- 
ing partners. 

And  while  America  has  waited,  the  Ameri- 
can dream  has  wilted.  Hard-working  citizens 
seeking  the  chance  to  put  in  a  fair  days 
work  for  a  fair  day's  pay  found  themselves 
without  jobs.  People  who  dreamed  of  some 
day  owning  their  own  homes  found  them- 
selves in  unemployment  lines.  Americans 
who  hoped  to  send  their  kids  to  college 
found  themselves  forced  to  seek  welfare. 

The  time  has  come  to  quit  waiting  and 
start  acting.  We  need  legislation  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  Japanese  to 
build  plants  and  create  jobs  here  where 
their  market  is. 
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I'm  talking  about  content  legislation.  The 
UAW  intends  to  launch  a  major  effort 
aimed  at  achieving  content  legislation  in 
Washington. 

We  intend  to  work  with  key  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  both  parties,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  content  bill  can  be  Introduced  this 
summer.* 


VLADIMIR  KISLIK 

HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 


or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  plight  of  yet  another  Soviet  pris- 
oner of  conscience,  Vladimir  Kislik. 
Kislik,  a  distinguished  scientist,  first 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  in 
1973.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been 
forced  to  work  in  menial  jobs,  and  re- 
cently was  convicted  of  "malicious 
hooliganism"  and  sentenced  to  3  years 
in  prison. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  re- 
cently approved  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Soviets'  treatment  of  Vladimir 
Kislik,  and  I  include  the  text  of  the 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
State  or  New  York— Senate  Resolution 

No.  1003 
Whereas  Vladimir  Kislik.  a  distinguished 
scientist,  determined  to  depart  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
three  in  order  to  freely  practice  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jewish  heritage  as  well  as  on 
numerous  occasions  since  that  year  has 
been  denied  the  basic  human  right  to  free 
emigration;  and 

Whereas  Vladimir  Kislik's  aspiration  to 
emigrate  has  resulted  in  his  employment 
being  limited  to  menial  labor  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities, the  confiscation  of  his  personal 
belongings,  and  other  indignities,  including 
the  Soviet  police  repeatedly  questioning 
him  for  the  purpose  of  'trumping  up  "  for- 
eign agent  charges  against  other  Soviet 
Jews;  and 

Whereas  Vladimir  Kislik.  a  distinguished 
scientist,  has  had  his  name  deleted  from  the 
important  scientific  papers  he  wrote  while 
engaged  in  research  at  the  Kiev  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Research,  and  has  been  beaten  by 
Soviet  Authorities  as  a  warning  to  him  to  stop 
holding  scientific  seminars;  and 

Whereas  Vladimir  Kislik  remains  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  despite  the  emigration  of 
his  son.  Maxim  Kislik.  to  Israel,  thereby 
placing  Vladimir  Kislik  in  the  ranks  of 
many  Soviet  parents  who  are  unfortunately 
separated  from  their  children  by  the  design 
of  Soviet  Union  officials;  and 

Whereas  Vladimir  Kislik  had  endured  per- 
secution, harassment,  imprisonment  and 
family  separation  simply  because  of  his 
desire  to  practice  his  own  religion  in  a  coun- 
try of  his  choice;  and 

Whereas  Vladimir  Kislik  has  recently 
been  charged  by  Soviet  Authorities  with 
■malicious  Hooliganism. "  unjustly  convict- 
ed, and  subsequently  sentenced  to  a  three 
year  term;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  Stete  of 
New  York,  which  holds  justice,  freedom  and 
liberty  as  the  highest  ideals,  urges  the 
Soviet  Union  to  immediately  free  Vladimir 
Kislik  and  permit  him  to  join  his  family  in 
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Israel  in  the  name  of  human  rights  and 
human  justice;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union's  continuing 
persecution  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and  denial 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
other  recognized  religions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  world  so  long 
as  those  who  hold  liberty  and  freedom  as 
the  highest  ideal  continue  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  all  beleaguered  and  oppressed 
people:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  body 
pauses  in  its  deliberations  to  condemn 
Vladimir  Kislik's  continued  oppression  by 
Soviet  Authorities  and  urges  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials to  give  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
same  rights  afforded  its  other  citizens, 
rights  affirmed  by  the  Soviet  Union's  Con- 
stitution, the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Principle  VIII  of  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Accord;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  The 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States;  Honorable  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
Honorable  Alexander  Haig,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  SUtes;  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York;  Lynn  Singer, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Long  Island  Com- 
mittee for  Soviet  Jewry,  91  North  Franklin 
Street,  Hempstead,  New  York  11550;  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  Secretary  General  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Kremlin.  RSPR.  USSR; 
and  Oleg  Troyanovsky.  Ambassador.  Soviet 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  136  B^t 
67th  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10021. • 


AN  AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vet- 
erans of  America  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized for  their  courageous  deeds  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  this  country's 
freedom.  But  it  is  often  only  after 
these  brave  men  and  women  have 
passed  from  our  midst  that  we  take 
any  action  to  show  our  appreciation 
for  their  contributions.  I  would  like  to 
change  that  tradition  and  take  steps 
to  honor  a  real,  live  American  hero, 
now. 

Today  in  Reno,  a  celebration  is 
taking  place  to  honor  one  of  Nevada's 
brave  legionnaires.  I  am  speaking  of 
Nevada's  own  loannis  "Johnny"  Lou- 
garis  who  has  gone  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  service  to  his  country.  This 
man,  a  Greek  immigrant,  made  the 
United  States  his  country  and  fought 
for  it  like  any  native.  The  wounds  he 
suffered  in  World  War  I  were  compli- 
cated by  the  onset  of  tuberculosis  he 
contacted  while  defending  this  coun- 
try and  doctors  told  him  he  had  only  6 
months  to  live.  But  did  this  stop  him? 
No.  He  moved  on  to  Nevada,  made 
that  State  his  home,  and  fought  off 
disease  and  depression  to  become  a 
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successful  lawyer  in  Reno.  His  immi- 
grant and  combat  experience  gave  him 
the  insight  to  know  what  a  precious 
life  we  live  in  the  United  States  and 
how  important  it  is  to  maintain  the 
freedom  that  has  been  ours  through 
the  centuries.  He  also  realized  that  de- 
fending the  country  takes  a  special 
kind  of  spirit  and  a  special  kind  of 
person  and  one  who  should  not  be  ne- 
glected when  he  finally  returns  home. 
Johnny  Lougaris  worked  unceasingly 
to  see  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  built  and  located  in 
Reno  to  help  servicemen  who  fought 
so  valiantly  for  their  homeland. 

Now,  the  people  of  Nevada,  in  a 
move  to  pay  heartfelt  tribute  to  their 
comrade,  asked  that  the  VA  center  in 
Reno  be  renamed  the  "loannis  A.  Lou- 
garis Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center."  I  fervently  supported  this 
move  and  am  glad  to  report  that  with 
the  fine  cooperation  of  Congressman 
Sam  Hall,  the  name  change  can 
become  a  part  of  a  bill  that  will  short- 
ly be  considered  by  the  House,  insur- 
ing this  memorial  to  honor  someone 
whose  perseverance  has  benefited  so 
many  Nevada  veterans.* 
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enforcement,  have  brought  us  from  that 
steep,  bumpy,  dangerous  hill  to  this  legal, 
workable  ramp  giving  the  disabled  and  eld- 
erly access  to  water,  located  in  Newton  but 
available  to  everyone. 

We  should  not  be  persuaded  that  laws 
protecting  everyone's  rights  to  equal  access 
and  opportunity  are  burdens,  but  should 
recognize  that  they  are  safeguards  for  all  of 
us  who.  at  any  time,  might  find  ourselves  in 
need  of  their  protection. 

In  America,  committed  to  equal  rights  for 
all.  it  is  difficult,  but  it  is  possible,  to 
achieve  equal  access  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law  for  everyone.  Changes  are 
made  slowly.  Inertia  and  opposition  must  be 
overcome.  But  collective  struggling  for 
change  is  the  only  way  we  can  achieve 
equity. 

Government  can  function  for  the  people  if 
people  take  action  on  their  own  behalf  and 
others  support  them.* 
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SUBSTANTIVE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  3613-FLORAL  RESEARCH 
AND  CONSUMER  INFORMA- 
TION ACT 


HANDICAPPED  ACCESSIBILITY 
CAN  BE  A  REALITY 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1981 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  witnessing  a  very  serious  assault 
by  the  administration  on  the  rights  of 
the  handicapped,  particularly  on  the 
guidelines  promulgated  by  the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  requiring  access  to 
Federal  and  federally  funded  build- 
ings. The  Board  recently  announced 
its  intention  to  rescind  these  guide- 
lines, which  I  believe  to  be  a  tragic 
mistake.  Denial  of  access  to  the  handi- 
capped into  Federal  buildings  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  participate  in 
our  democratic  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, a  right  we  should  be  encouraging, 
not  discouraging.  Handicapped  access 
is  not  simply  something  which  would 
be  nice  to  have;  it  is  a  basic  civil  right, 
the  abridgement  of  which  is  as  serious 
and  invidious  as  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  race,  sex.  or  ethnic 
background. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  was  written 
by  Ms.  Phyllis  Ryan,  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  Newton,  Mass.,  and  to  join 
with  me  in  opposing  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  rescind  the  accessi- 
bility guidelines. 
A  copy  of  the  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Representatives  or  the 
Interests  or  the  Handicapped 
Regulations  that  protect  all  people,  com- 
bined with  citizen  action  to  insist  on  their 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  substitute  bill  for  H.R. 
3613,  the  Floral  Research  and  Con- 
sumer Information  Act.  I  originally  in- 
troduced this  legislation  on  May  19, 
1981,  with  20  cosponsors.  Subsequent- 
ly, 13  additional  cosponsors  have  been 
added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
broad  support  from  the  floral  indus- 
try. It  is  an  attempt  by  the  floral  in- 
dustry to  try  to  increase  their  sales  by 
assessing  themelves  a  small  percentage 
of  the  value  of  their  produce  for  re- 
search and  promotion  efforts.  The 
program  would  be  conducted  at  abso- 
lutely no  cost  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er. 

Since  my  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  May  19.  representatives  of  the 
floral  industry  have  been  meeting 
with  administration  officials  in  order 
to  achieve  a  consensus  on  this  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  I  am  recommending 
several  changes  which  I  would  like 
now  to  incorporate  in  the  legislation 
by  introducing  a  new  bill. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  sub- 
stantative  amendments  that  are  made 
in  the  new  bill: 

Substantive  Amendments  to  Floral 
Research  and  Consumer  iNroRMATiON  Act 

(1)  The  statement  of  "Congressional  Find- 
ings and  Declaration  of  Policy  "  is  amended 
to  clarify  that  nothing  in  the  Act  is  to  be 
construed  a  trade  barrier  to  flower  and 
plants  in  foreign  countries.  Section  2 

(2)  Propagational  material  would  be  sub- 
ject to  assessments.  Section  3(f) 

(3)  The  definition  of  term  producer  is 
changed  to  conform  to  USDA  suggestions 
Section  3(m) 

(4)  Under  the  procedure  for  certified  in- 
dustry organizations  submitting  nomina- 
tions to  the  Floraboard,  certified  organiza- 


tions would  submit  only  one  nomination  for 
each  position  on  the  Floraboard.  Section 
7(b) 

(5)  The  system  of  assessing  producers  at 
the  "point  of  first  sale "  is  changed  to  a 
system  of  assessing  producers  for  each  sale. 
For  each  domestic  sale,  producers  will 
deduct  the  cost  of  plant  material  from  the 
value  of  the  sales  transaction  on  which  the 
assessment  is  made.  The  deduction  of  the 
cost  of  plant  material  prevents  any  flowers 
and  planU  from  being  subjected  to  a  double 
assessment.  Section  7(e) 

(6)  The  bill  is  amended  to  say  which  kinds 
of  entities  the  Floraboard  is  authorized  to 
contract  with.  Industry  groups,  profit  and 
non-profit  companies,  private  and  state  col- 
leges and  universities  and  governmental 
groups  are  authorized  to  be  contractors 
Section  7(h) 

(7)  Only  employees  (not  officers)  of  the 
USDA  and  Floraboard  would  be  given  access 
to  confidential  information.  Contracting 
agencies  would  not  be  given  access  to  such 
confidential  information.  These  changes 
were  suggested  by  USDA.  Section  8(c) 

(8)  The  bill  would  be  amended,  as  suggest- 
ed by  USDA.  to  make  clear  that  Federal 
agencies  would  have  access  to  confidential 
information  for  the  purpose  of  investigatory 
or  enforcement  actions  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Act.  Section  8(c) 

(9)  The  exemption  of  flowers  and  plants 
which  are  ultimately  sold  for  consumption 
ouUide  of  the  United  States  is  eliminated. 
This  change  is  made  because  such  an  ex- 
emption is  no  longer  appropriate  in  the  new 
system  of  assessment.  Section  12(b). 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
broad  support  from  the  floral  indus- 
try. It  is  a  self-help  program  that  is  in 
the  best  tradition  of  free  enterprise. 
Producers  of  flowers  and  plants  re- 
ceive no  Federal  subsidy  and  no  price 
support  programs.  They  are  not 
asking  for  such  a  program  now.  They 
are  merely  asking  for  the  legal  author- 
ity to  assess  themselves  for  voluntary 
research  and  promotion  efforts  so  that 
they  can  build  a  better  market  for 
their  products. 

Moreover,  the  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  not 
insure  that  flower  and  plant  producers 
would  have  a  research  and  promotion 
program.  After  the  law  is  enacted,  the 
growers  will  have  to  go  through  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  administrative 
procedure  in  developing  an  order  that 
would  then  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  producers  themselves.  Unless  two- 
thirds  of  all  producers  or  a  majority  of 
producers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
production  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  total  product  vote  for  such  an 
order,  it  will  not  be  implemented. 

In  addition,  there  is  another  safe- 
guard for  those  producers  who  do  not 
wish  to  participate.  Those  producers 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  program  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  have  an  abso- 
lute right  to  ask  for,  and  promptly  re- 
ceive, a  refund  of  their  entire  assess- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
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prompt  hearings  and  early  committee 
action  on  the  legislation.* 


WEST  BLOOMFIELD  WOMAN 
RECALl^  TORNADO  TERROR 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  I  had  the  honor  of  attend- 
ing a  ceremony  at  the  White  House 
paying  tribute  to  10  genuine  young 
American  heroes. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  among 
them  was  Miss  Donna  Slack,  a  21 -year- 
old  college  sophomore  from  West 
Bloomfield  Township.  Mich.,  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Donna  was  presented  the  1976 
Young  American  Medal  for  Bravery  by 
President  Reagan  for  saving  the  lives 
of  three  young  brothers  when  a  torna- 
do ripped  through  their  home  on 
March  20.  1976. 

Disregarding  her  own  safety.  Donna 
threw  herself  on  top  of  the  boys  mo- 
ments before  the  storm  demolished 
their  home.  Her  act  of  bravery  may 
have  saved  their  lives  and  certainly 
spared  them  serious  injury. 

The  award  was  belated  because 
President  Carter  discontinued  the 
ceremony  after  he  took  office.  I  am 
certain  that  anyone  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  witnessing  Friday's  presenta- 
tion and  meeting  these  fine  young 
people  would  join  me  in  commending 
President  Reagan  for  reviving  this  im- 
portant tradition. 

It  offers  one  more  opportunity  for 
emphasizing  the  greatness  of  our 
country  and  the  goodness  of  our 
people. 

The  following  article  written  by  Joe 
Cisneros  of  the  Oakland  Press,  a  news- 
paper which  serves  my  congressional 
district,  provides  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Miss  Slack's  heroism  and  a 
warm  insight  into  her  character. 
West  Bloomfield  Woman  Recalls  Tornado 
Terror 
Donna  Slack  of  West  Bloomfield  never 
thought  when  she  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan 
in  November  that  one  day  she'd  meet  the 
chief  executive  face-to-face. 

Their  meeting  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
11  a.m.  Friday  in  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden.  Ms.  Slack,  who  saved  the  lives  of 
three  young  brothers  in  her  charge  when  a 
tornado  ripped  through  the  township 
March  20.  1976.  Is  to  receive  a  1976  Young 
American  Medal  for  Bravery  from  the  presi- 
dent. ,  ^ 
The  presidental  citation  is  three  years  late 
''  in  coming,  but  "We  are  very  excited,  very 
honored. '  says  Ms.  Slack,  a  21-year-old  Oak- 
land Community  College  sophomore  study- 
ing to  become  a  certified  public  accountant. 
She  already  has  a  citation  from  the  Michi- 
gan SUte  Police  for  her  heroism.  She  was 
nominated  for  the  medal  by  Gov.  William 
Milliken  in  October  1977. 

In  presenting  the  award.  Reagan  is  reviv- 
ing a  practice  abandoned  by  former  Presi- 
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dent  Jimmy  Carter.  In  1978.  she  received  a 
letter  from  then-U.S.  Attorney  General 
Griffin  Bell  telling  her  she  was  chosen  for 
the  award.  The  ceremony  was  delayed  be- 
cause of  scheduling  difficulties  at  the  White 
House,  according  to  letters  Ms.  Slack  re- 
ceived since  then. 

Word  came  about  three  weeks  ago  from 
the  Justice  Department  that  Ms.  Slack,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Carolyn  Slack  of 
Buxton  Avenue,  would  be  among  10  people 
recognized  for  acte  of  heroism.  Her  parents 
and  a  brother.  John  B.  Slack  II,  will  depart 
Thursday  for  Washington. 

A  selection  committee  headed  by  FBI  Di- 
rector William  Webster  chose  the  recipiente 
from  nominees  selected  by  state  governors. 
A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  he 
did  not  know  why  President  Carter  never 
scheduled  the  ceremony. 

"If  I  had  to  wait  this  long.  I  am  glad  it  is 
President  Reagan  that  I  get  to  meet. "  says 
Ms.  Slack. 

It's  been  five  years,  but  "I  imagine  they 
get  a  little  nervous  when  they  hear  the  tor- 
nado sirens,  as  anybody  would"  township 
Police  Chief  Alfred  McGhee  says  of  the  resi- 
dents of  an  area  near  Orchard 'Lake  and 
Maple  roads  where  the  tornado  struck  at 
about  7:16  p.m.  that  fateful  March  evening. 
One  life  was  lost,  and  42  other  people 
were  injured:  damage  to  residential  proper- 
ty alone  exceeded  $2  million. 

Recalling  the  "complete  devastation."  Lt. 
David  Snowaert,  now  the  operations  officer 
at  the  Michigan  State  Police  Pontiac  post, 
says,  "We  were  just  fortunate  that  there 
were  not  more  people  killed  or  injured  in 
this  tornado." 

Ms.  Slack,  who  celebrated  her  birthday 
Saturday,  hasn't  forgotten  the  nightmare 
experience.  "I  can  remember  almost  every- 
thing like  it  happened  yesterday, "  she  says. 
"It  is  something  I  will  never  forget." 

The  heroine  was  a  15-year-old  baby-sitting 
for  her  neighbor's  children.  Aaron.  Jason 
and  Justin  Hegedus.  then  5,  4  and  3.  when 
the  life-threatening  drama  unfolded. 

The  children  waited  upstairs  to  be  bathed 
while  she  went  to  the  front  door  to  hand 
over  a  pair  of  binoculars  requested  by  a 
neighbor. 

The  exchange  was  never  completed,  as  the 
neighbor  jumped  into  his  vehicle  and  sped 
away.  The  reason  soon  became  apparent.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  it  coming,"  she  recalls. 
She  tried  to  close  the  door,  but  couldn't. 
"Finally.  I  let  it  go.  The  lights  went  out  and 
the  kids  started  screaming.  I  told  them  to 
hold  on  to  the  bannister  and  come  down- 
stairs." 

The  boys— without  any  clothes  on— had 
made  it  to  a  landing  about  two  steps  from 
the  ground  floor  when  she  realized  there 
was  no  time  to  get  to  the  basement.  "So  I 
threw  them  down  on  the  landing  and  lay  on 
top  of  them. 

"The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  on  the  lawn. 
60  feet  from  the  house.  I  looked  over  and 
saw  that  the  house  was  leveled. " 

Two  of  the  boys  were  still  under  her.  The 
third  was  next  to  her.  She  said  two  suffered 
minor  cuts  and  bruises,  but  Jason  needed  40 
stitches  to  close  a  gash  on  his  back. 

"I  never  thought  about  leaving  those  kids 
upstairs  and  running  for  the  basement, "  she 
says.  "I  have  been  brought  up  to  think  of 
others  before  myself." 

The  children  she  saved  now  live  in  Mil- 
ford,  but  Ms.  Slack  remains  close.  "They  are 
like  a  second  family  to  me. "  she  says.* 
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U.S.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
SHOULD  BE  CONDITIONED  ON 
ECONOMIC  FREEDOMS  AND 
POPULATION  CONTROL 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  most  Ameri- 
cans—as I  do— upon  returning  home 
from  travel  abroad,  feel  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  gratitude  for  the  privilege 
of  being  citizens  of  this  botmtiful  land. 
Not  only  do  we  enjoy  personal  free- 
doms unparalleled  in  human  history 
and  a  stability  and  continuity  of  gov- 
ernment unknown  in  most  places  on 
the  Earth,  but  here  we  have  largely 
eradicated  the  horrible  diseases  and 
hopeless  poverty  that  overwhelm  a 
large  portion  of  mankind  around  the 
world. 

Appreciation  for  what  we  so  often 
take  for  granted,  however,  is  not 
enough.  Nor  could  the  redistribution 
of  portions  of  our  wealth  from  the 
productive  sector  at  home  to  the  un- 
productive either  here  or  abroad  ever 
be  enough.  No  transfer  of  wealth  or 
resources  could  ever  significantly 
impact  the  unbelievable  poverty  and 
problems  that  need  correction. 

What  is  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
wholesale  changes  in  philosophy  and 
direction  in  those  countries  seeking 
our  economic  assistance— the  same 
changes  we  are  now  finally  making  at 
home  to  emphasize  those  economic 
factors  that  truly  lead  to  long-term  so- 
lutions: Capital  formation,  education, 
technology,  and  the  real  productivity 
growth  that  can  only  come  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  freedom  from  excessive 
government  control,  regulation,  and 
taxation. 

Another  factor  of  immense  impor- 
tance is  the  need  for  population  con- 
trol. India,  for  example,  though  its 
economy  has  grown  substantially  since 
independence  in  1947.  has  stood  abso- 
lutely still  in  per  capita  real  income 
despite  $30  billion  in  Western  aid 
during  that  period  simply  because 
where  there  were  previously  400  mil- 
lion Indians,  there  are  now  almost  700 
million.  Every  bit  of  the  growth  has 
been  absorbed  by  more  people  and  the 
average  Indian  has  not  only  experi- 
enced no  betterment  in  his  standard  of 
living  but.  without  a  brake  on  popula- 
tion growth,  is  utterly  without  hope 
for  the  future.  In  such  circumstances, 
economic  aid  should  not  be  consid- 
ered—except on  an  emergency 
humane  basis— without  conditions  re- 
quiring actual  progress  in  controlling 
future  population. 

Conditions  requiring  economic  free- 
dom and  population  control  are  abso- 
lute prerequisites,  in  my  judgment,  to 
success  in  assisting  developing  coun- 
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tries.  To  the  extent  we  fail  to  include 
these  conditions,  we  not  only  throw 
hard-earned  money  away  without 
hope  of  real  economic  progress  and 
thus  shortchange  our  own  constitu- 
ents, but.  with  the  short-sighted  poli- 
cies we  now  pursue,  we  continue  to 
lead  developing  countries  into  the  eco- 
nomic never-never  land  of  poverty, 
depredation,  starvation,  disease,  and 
death.* 
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PRIVATE  RELIEF  BILLr-TOLEDO 
MINING  CO. 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOTT 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Toledo  Mining  Co. 
which  holds  four  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  Wyoming  which  are  about  to 
expire,  W  66245,  W  66246.  W  66247 
and  W  62250.  This  bill  would  extend 
those  leases  until  2  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  its  enactment  or  the 
termination  of  the  period  for  which 
the  leases  have  been  suspended, 
whichever  is  later,  and  so  long  thereaf- 
ter as  oil  and  gas  is  produced  in  paying 
quantities. 

This      legislation      would      prevent 
Toledo  Mining  Co.  from  losing  a  po- 
tentially important  oil  and  gas  lease 
due  to  their  agent's  misinterpretation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920.  Relying  on  the  errone- 
ous representations  of  the  operating 
company,  Toledo  believed  that  these 
four  leases  which  were  segregated  out 
when  the  Deadman  Unit  was  formed, 
would  be  preserved  by  drilling  within 
the  unit.  The  true  effect  of  the  segre- 
gation was  that  on  the  nonunitized 
lands— the  four  leases  in  question— by 
law.  Toledo  had  2  years  in  which  to 
drill  a  well  capable  of  producing  in 
paying  quantities  prior  to  lease  expira- 
tion. When  the  false  statement  was 
discovered,    Toledo    made    efforts    to 
bring  these  four  leases  to  production, 
but  too  late.  The  rough  terrain  and 
weather   and    remote    location    made 
drilling  permitting  and  actual   oper- 
ations   impossible    in    the    remaining 
time.  Operations  on  the  leases  were 
suspended    by    the    U.S.    Geological 
Survey  in  order  to  perform  the  envi- 
ronmental assessment  work  necessary 
to  approval  of  an  application  for  a 
permit   to   drill.   Although   the   oper- 
ations are  now  suspended,  when  the 
suspension  is  terminated,  only  48  days 
of  the  lease  term  will  remain  to  com- 
plete a  well— clearly,  not  enough  time. 
No  administrative  solution  to  this 
unfortimate     situation     is     possible; 
therefore,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  act! 
Toledo  is  willing  to  invest  the  required 
time,  money,  and  effort  to  drill  the  ul- 
tradeep  well  required  to  bring  into 


production  a  potential  domestic  gas 
supply  that  would  otherwise  go  un- 
tapped for  several  years  if  the  leases 
are  not  now  extended. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  been  press- 
ing industry  to  supply  us  with  more 
sources  of  natural  gas,  it  seems  to  me 
this  legislation  makes  sense.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  consideration. 

H.R. - 
A  bill  to  extend  the  lease  terms  of  Federal 
oil  and  gas  leases,  W  66245.  W  66246    W 
66247  and  W  62250 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  extend  United 
States  oil  and  gas  leases  issued  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  as  amended,  designated  W  66245  W 
66246.  W  66247.  and  W  62250.  and  presently 
known  as  the  Toledo  Unit  in  Uncoln 
County  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  which 
would  otherwise  expire  48  days  after  the 
termination  of  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior administrative  suspension  of  operations 
and  lease  terms  currently  in  effect,  until 
two  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or  the  termination  of  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion, whichever  comes  later,  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  oil  and  gas  is  produced  in 
paying  quantities  as  defined  under  the  Min- 
eral Lands  Leasing  Act:  Provided,  however, 
That  except  as  specifically  modified  herein 
as  to  such  leases,  all  other  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended,  shall  be  applicable  as  to  such 
leases. 

Sbc.  2.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  date  the  leases  specified  in  section  1 
would  have  expired  by  operation  of  law.  but 
for  the  passage  of  this  Act.« 
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HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GIVES  AWAY  ITS  HIGH  TECH- 
NOLOGY TO  THE  SOVIETS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  6.  1981.  issue  of  Parade 
magazine  picks  up  on  a  concern  which 
I  have  been  stressing  for  well  over  a 
year  now:  that  is,  the  United  States, 
by  training  Soviet  scientists  in  long- 
term  academic  programs  in  high  tech- 
nology, is  harming  its  national  securi- 
ty interests.  My  own  statement  on  this 
issue  is  elsewhere  in  today's  Record.  I 
also  wanted  to  include  the  article  from 
Parade  by  Michael  Satchell  and  again 
stress  the  importance  of  stemming 
this  high  technology  giveaway  to  the 
Soviets: 

How  We  Give  Away  Our  Secrets 
(By  Michael  Satchell) 

Today,  much  of  Soviet  military  hardware 
and  technology  rivals  ours.  It  should.  A  lot 
of  it  is  American. 

A  look  at  the  history  of  technology  trans- 
fer to  the  Soviet  Union  reveals  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  d«tente  during  the  1970s,  we  al- 
lowed   the   Soviets    to    take   or    buy    vast 


amounts  of  superior  technology— much  of  it 
having  direct  military  application-that 
took  us  years,  and  cost  us  billions  of  dollars, 
to  develop.  We  opened  our  industrial  plants! 
research  laboratories  and  universities  to 
Soviet  scholars,  scientists— and  spies.  That 
process  is  continuing  under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

Under  dMente.  we  supplied  the  technolo- 
gy-starved Soviets  with  sophisticated  com- 
puter and  electronics  hardware.  We  also 
built  entire  factories  and  assembly-line  pro- 
duction plants  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  Soviet  army  rolled  into  Afghani- 
stan in  December  1979.  the  flow  of  comput- 
ers and  other  sophisticated  equipment  was 
halted,  and  the  State  Department  was  or- 
dered to  clamp  down  on  Russian  scientists 
who  were  flocking  here  to  study  in  sensitive 
areas. 

However,  in  the  18  months  between  Janu- 
ary 1980— when  the  embargo  supposedly 
went  into  effect— and  June  of  this  year 
some  450  Russian  scientists  and  technicians 
have  been  granted  visas  by  the  State  De- 
partment. They  have  been  allowed  to  attend 
conferences  or  study  such  topics  as  lasers 
and  optics,  high-energy  physics,  computer 
software  engineering,  particle  accelerators 
and  other  highly  technical  disciplines. 

Another  77  Soviets  have  been  allowed  in 
for  study  under  U.S.  government-sponsored 
exchange  programs.  The  New  York-based 
International  Research  and  Exchanges 
Board  (IREX),  which  arranges  scholarly  ex- 
changes between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  European  Communist  nations, 
placed  31  top  Russian  scientists  in  study 
programs  for  the  1980-81  academic  year  at 
such  institutions  as  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Stanford,  Northwestern 
and  UCLA. 

Says  Sen.  Jake  Gam  (R.,  Utah):  "Allowing 
them  to  study  high-level  technical  subjects  is 
far  more  damaging  than  selling  them  grain. 
They  are  causing  us  to  spend  billions  of 
extra  tax  dollars  on  defense. " 

A  case  in  point:  the  Bryant  grinding  ma- 
chines, which  produce  pinhead-sized  ball 
bearings,  vital  to  the  manufacture  of  ad- 
vanced inertial  guidance  systems  for  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  For  12  years, 
we  refused  Soviet  requests  to  sell  the  ma- 
chines to  them. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  extended 
the  hand  of  detente  in  1972,  the  Soviets 
asked  again.  The  sale  was  approved,  and  the 
Russians  bought  164  machines  for  $20  mil- 
lion. 

At  that  time,  the  best  Soviet  ICBM  was  a 
nuclear  blunderbuss,  packing  a  mighty 
wallop  but  often  missing  its  target  by  3 
miles  or  more.  Today,  with  the  help  of  the 
ball  bearings  made  by  the  Bryant  grinders- 
plus  American  computers  and  know-how— 
the  Russian  SS-18  multiple  warhead  rockets 
can  hit  the  bull's-eye  within  500  feet  or  less 
leaving  our  fleet  of  1054  Minuteman  and 
Titan  missiles  sitting  ducks  in  their  sUos. 

Our  response?  The  proposed  MX  movable- 
missile  system— estimated  to  cost  up  to  $60 
billion. 

Believing  the  Soviets  interested  in  massive 
purchases  of  Jumbo  Jets,  we  allowed  a  team 
of  20  high-ranking  Soviet  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  KGB  agents  to  tour  the  Boeing 
aircraft  plant.  According  to  Gen.  George 
Keegan— head  of  Air  Force  Intelligence 
from  1971  to  1977-they  took  thousands  of 
pictures,  viewed  the  assembly  lines,  were 
given  mountains  of  information  and  had 
access  to  secret  laboratories.  It  was  later 
learned  that  the  visitors  wore  special  shoes 
that   picked   up  metal  shavings   to  reveal 
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secret  alloys  used  in  jumbo  jet  construction. 
Subsequently,  instead  of  buying  American 
planes,  they  built  their  own  wide-bodied 
Ilyushin  jet  transports  and  powered  them 
with  copies  of  Rolls-Royce  jet  engines  made 
under  Amercian  patent. 

Dr.  Miles  Costick,  head  of  the  Washing- 
ton-based Institute  on  Strategic  Trade,  tes- 
tifies regularly  before  Congress  on  technolo- 
gy transfer.  He  notes  that  Soviet  embassy 
employees  In  Washington,  including  known 
KGB  agents,  are  allowed  to  attend  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  defense  and  national  se- 
curity. And  they  own  computer  terminals 
that  link  them  to  American  data  banks,  pro- 
viding instant  information  on  new  products 
and  patents. 

"With  technology  transfer, "  Costick  says, 
"we  have  saved  the  Soviets  well  over  $100 
billion  in  research  and  development  costs."* 


THE  WAR  ON  CIVIL  SERVANTS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 
•  Mrs.    SCHROEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
while  we  were  on  our  August  break,  an 
article  of  special  interest  to  all  who 
are    interested    in   effective   manage- 
ment of  Government  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
printed   for   the   benefit   of   my   col- 
leagues who  may  have  missed  it. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  25.  1981) 
The  War  on  Civil  Servants 
(By  Murray  Comarow) 
There  are  Important  differences  between 
big   business   and   big   government— differ- 
ences in  how  success  is  measured.  In  how  de- 
cisions are  made,  and  so  forth.  In  one  obvi- 
ous respect,  however,  business  and  govern- 
ment are  alike:  both  depend  on  people  to 
get  the  job  done.  If  the  employees  of  a  com- 
pany or  agency  are  alienated  and  bitter, 
they  won't  do  a  very  good  job. 

As  any  corporate  executive  will  appreci- 
ate, including  the  skilled  and  resourceful 
businessmen  who  play  major  roles  In  the 
Reagan  administration,  this  is  as  true  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices as  it  Is  tor  General  Electric,  as  valid  for 
the  Interior  Department  as  It  Is  for  the 
Bank  of  America.  And  It  Is  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  upper-level  managers, 
the  senior  career  people  whose  experience 
and  energy  get  the  job  done  anywhere. 

Those  top  people  are  leaving  government 
In  droves.  Since  1977,  Newsweek  reports, 
there  has  been  a  500  percent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  top  employees  In  the  55-to-59  age 
group  retiring.  Nineteen  out  of  20  workers 
In  that  bracket  retired  last  year.  NASA  says 
most  of  Its  space  shuttle  team,  for  example, 
win  soon  be  gone.  Nor  are  those  who  remain 
moved,  by  and  large,  to  extend  themselves. 
The  result  Is  a  quiet,  almost  unobserved 
government  crisis  of  competence  and  com- 
mitment. 

That  crisis  can  only  be  understood  within 
a  larger  framework:  the  conviction  on  the 
part  of  our  elected  officials  for  ihe  past 
decade  that  government— and  the  men  and 
women  within  it-Is  the  root  cause  of  social 
and  economic  problems. 

Every  group  tends  to  reflect  and  be  mflu- 
enced  by  society's  perception  of  it,  career 
government  people  no  less  than  blacks,  His- 
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panics  or  women.  As  the  larger  population, 
misled  by  Its  elected  leaders,  scorns  its  serv- 
ants, so  will  lU  servants  react  to  that  scorn 
through  Increasing  alienation  and  demotlva- 
tion. 

Item:  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Director  Donald  Devlne  recently  said  that 
Senior  Executive  Service  members— the  gov- 
ernment's top  career  people— should  not  be 
Involved  In  formulating  policy.  This  view  Is 
not  only  archaic,  it  Is  destructive,  for  it 
would  deprive  policy-makers  of  the  best 
views  of  their  most  informed  staff.  While 
final  policy  decisions  should  and  would  be 
made  by  the  politicians  and  their  appoint- 
ees, are  the  polls  so  Insecure  that  they 
cannot  listen  to  other  voices?  Devlnes  view, 
while  widespread  In  this  administration,  has 
been  rejected  In  some  agencies— Treasury, 
for  example. 

Item:  A  small  matter  of  bad  faith:  Origi- 
nally, half  the  SES  men  and  women  were  el- 
igible for  bonuses.  Now  only  one  out  of  five 
are.  Grafting  a  private-sector  type  bonus 
system  onto  a  traditional  civil  service  Is  not 
an  overnight  Job.  Allegations  of  mismanage- 
ment and  unfairness— both  warranted  and 
unwarranted— were  to  be  expected.  Giving 
up  on  the  system  before  It  has  been  fairly 
tried  would  be  a  mistake. 

Item:  The  $50,112  pay  cap,  no  higher  than 
the  salaries  of  many  subordinates,  forces 
SES  people  to  ask  themselves  why  they  are 
taking  so  much  added  heat  and  pressure. 

I'm  not  sure  what  can  be  done  about  the 
mind-set  of  many  Reagan  officials— not 
much  different  from  the  Carter  crowd,  actu- 
ally. But  I  suggest  that  professional  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  and  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Public  Administration  can  do 
something.  And  the  academic  community 
can  do  something.  That  is  to  respond,  con- 
structively and  with  dignity,  when  a  govern- 
ment official  or  the  press  expresses  opinions 
or  reveals  "facte"  that  are  unsound  or 
untrue.  Two  examples: 

1.  Devine's  statement  about  keeping  top 
career  people  from  participating  In  policy- 
making should  have  provoked  proteste  from 
all  quarters.  It  did  not. 

2.  The  stream  of  misleading  terms  ("bur- 
geoning bureaucracy"  and  "ever-Increasing 
size  of  government")  should  be  countered 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management's 
own  figures.  These  reveal  that  the  ratio  of 
government  employees  to  the  general  popu- 
lation over  the  last  25  years  has  been  fairly 
stable.  Nor  has  the  growth  In  government 
expenditures  been  out  of  line  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product,  as  com- 
pared with  other  developed  nations. 

Few  senior  civil  servante  would  opt  to  Join 
SES  today  if  they  had  another  chance  to 
decide.  Indeed,  they  and  other  senior  ca- 
reerists are  beginning  to  behave  like  blue- 
collar  unlonlste.  Who  can  blame  them?  If 
they  don't  band  together  to  protect  their  In- 
tereste,  who  will?  The  professional  societies 
and  the  academics  have  not. 

The  Carter-Reagan  view  of  govemment- 
as-enemy  Is  bad  for  this  nation.  While  we 
should  never  act  as  single-minded  advocates 
for  the  bureaucracy,  we  should  be  advocates 
for  sound  government.  If  that  involves  criti- 
cizing the  bureaucracy,  fine.  If  that  de- 
mands resisting  mindless  antl-govemment 
and  antl-careerlst  rhetoric,  we  should  act 
with  equal  vigor.* 
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3M  LANGUAGE  SOCIETY  ANNUAL 
MEETING 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  ago  I  saw  an  item  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  inserted  there  by  Sen- 
ator David  Dorenberger.  regarding 
the  language  program  of  the  3M  Co., 
of  Minnesota. 

I  have  since  that  time  received  some 
information  from  them  alwjut  their 
program  and  have  been  most  im- 
pressed. 

3M  is  one  of  the  U.S.  corporations 
that  is  doing  what  every  major  U.S. 
corporation  ought  to  be  doing:  Putting 
an  emphasis  on  foreign  languages. 

And  they  are  doing  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  drudgery  for  the  employ- 
ees of  3M. 

My  recollection  is  that  about  750 
employees  of  3M  are  now  studying  for- 
eign languages. 

They  have  a  3M  Language  Society 
and  are  providing  courses  in  approxi- 
mately 20  languages. 

Their  program  includes  not  only 
noontime  classes,  summer  classes,  and 
evening  classes,  but  hosting  of  foreign 
business  visitors  and  their  families  and 
training  of  personnel  who  will  be 
going  overseas  on  assignment,  and 
translation  and  interpreting  services. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  a 
speech  made  by  the  language  services 
administrator.  Esther  F.  Piper,  before 
the  Minnesota  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Foreign  Language  and  a  speech  by 
Manuel  J.  Monteiro,  vice  president  of 
European  operations  for  3M. 

Had  I  known  about  their  good  work 
before  I  wrote  my  book  on  the  foreign 
language  problem,  I  would  certainly 
have  commended  3M  as  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  corporations  in  this 
country. 

What  they  are  doing  should  be  good 
news  to  their  stockholders  and  good 
news  to  Americans  who  want  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade. 
3M  Language  Society  Annual  Meeting.  De- 
cember 4.   1979,  Remarks  by  Manuel  J. 
Monteiro.  Vice  President,  European  Op- 
erations 

Thank  you.  Allan,  and  good  afternoon  ev- 
eryone. 

The  Language  Society  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  me  in  my  career  with  3M  as  often 
times  I've  had  to  call  on  them  for  help  in 
translations,  InterpreUtlons  and  In  speech 
writing  In  a  foreign  language. 

One  Instance  In  particular,  is  the  day  1 
was  asked  to  give  a  speech  to  a  group  of 
Hungarians  who  would  be  visiting  3M. 
When  I  address  a  group  of  foreign  speaking 
people,  I  always  try  to  give  my  speech  In 
their  language.  So  I  called  on  Mr.  Gabor 
from  Central  Research  and  asked  If  he 
could  help  me  write  and  give  a  speech  In 
Hungarian. 
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Mr.  Gabor  asked  me  if  I  spoke  Hungarian. 
I  said  no.  He  said,  "well,  you  won't  be  able 
to  do  it."  I  said  I  could  try.  So  Mr.  Gabor 
translated  my  speech  from  English  to  Hun- 
garian, made  a  tape  recording  in  Hungarian 
of  the  speech  so  I  could  practice  and  also 
came  over  and  tutored  me  prior  to  my 
giving  the  speech. 

The  speech  was  a  success  as,  after  I  made 
the  speech,  the  Hungarians  said  they  could 
understand  me— at  least  most  of  it. 

The  Language  Society  has  assisted  me  in 
translating  speeches  into  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

The  3M  Language  Society  is  a  unique  or- 
ganization. Over  the  years,  you  have  been 
recognized  for  your  achievements  by  3Ms 
management  and  the  news  media.  Why? 

This  is  a  group  of  volunteers  who  tackle 
the  difficult  task  of  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages—and it  is  difficult— and  it  does  take 
dedication— to  extend  your  capabilities 
beyond  your  first  language. 

Even  more  important  than  the  individual 
effort  which  each  of  you  makes,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  you  are  dedicated  to  a  princi- 
ple—the idea  that  language  differences  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  separate  people.  The 
learning  of  languages  can  bring  people  of  di- 
verse history  and  cultural  backgrounds  to- 
gether so  that  they  understand  and  respect 
each  other. 

Look  at  the  world  situation.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  when  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  were  needed  more  than  now?  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  Americans  needed  to 
hear  foreign  languages— and  not  just  the 
European  languages— more  than  right  now? 
Yet,  according  to  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Language  and  International 
Studies,  which  issued  a  report  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Americans  are  grossly  deficient  in 
learning  languages  other  than  English. 

Consider  the  facts  which  the  Presidental 
Commission  uncovered  in  its  year-long  in- 
vestigation. Only  15  percent  of  American 
high  school  pupils  study  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, compared  with  24  percent  in  1965. 
Only  8  percent  of  the  U.S.  colleges  require  a 
foreign  language,  compared  to  34  percent  in 
1966. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  need  to  be  un- 
derstood In  the  Arab  world— also  a  time, 
when  the  Arabs  need  to  understand  us— the 
United  States  State  Department  can  only 
find  adequately  trained  linguists  for  35  per- 
cent of  the  posts  that  require  Arabic. 

For  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  State  De- 
partment's situation  in  terms  of  trained  lin- 
guists is  better,  but,  still  not  good  enough. 
Trained  linguists  can  only  be  found  for  66 
percent  of  the  State  Department's  available 
positions. 

The  Presidential  Commission  called  Amer- 
icans' incompetence  in  foreign  languages  as 
nothing  less  than  scandalous.  It  said  that 
the  United  States  has  developed  a  "moat 
mentality"  in  which  the  American  people 
are  looking  inward  to  develop  understand- 
ing rather  than  outward  where  language 
competence  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
nation's  security. 

If  there  were  more  Americans  learning 
foreign  languages,  consider  the  potential  re- 
sults. Certainly,  for  example,  our  govern- 
ment and  its  citizens  would  be  able  to  im- 
prove our  communications  with  our  allies. 
We  would  be  in  better  position  to  analyze 
the  behavior  of  potential  adversaries.  We 
would  improve  our  ability  to  earn  the  trust 
and  sympathies  of  the  uncommitted. 

According  to  the  Presidential  Commission, 
one  reason  why  the  United  States  suffered  a 
trade  deficit  of  nearly  $29  billion  in  1978 
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was  that  Americans  don't  speak  other  lan- 
guages well  enough  to  persuade  foreigners 
to  buy  their  products. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  is  a  nation 
of  immigrants.  Yet,  Americans  have  never 
excelled  in  studying  foreign  languages.  And, 
the  situation  is  getting  worse. 

Here,  though,  we  have  the  3M  Language 
Society  bucking  the  national  trend.  And, 
you  have  been  doing  it  successfully  for  13 
years.  To  be  sure,  there  are  not  many  of 
you.  The  challenge  is  to  interest  millions  of 
Americans  to  learn  foreign  languages.  But,  a 
beginning  must  be  made  and  it  must  be 
made  not  just  in  our  formal  institutions  of 
education,  but,  in  businesses  such  as  this 
which  relate  to  international  markets. 

The  situation  is  much  like  that  of  the 
child  who  asked  his  parents:  "How  do  you 
eat  a  whale?"  His  parents  answered  almost 
in  unison:  "One  bite  at  a  time. " 

So,  you  have  made  a  modest  start  in  de- 
vouring the  whale,  not  to  mention  all  the 
ethnic  foods  you  eat  in  the  course  of  your 
activities  and  the  food  that  is  on  the  table 
at  this  luncheon.  You  also  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  3M  through  your  hosting  and 
translation  programs. 

Moreover,  in  this,  our  company  headquar- 
ters, you  have  contributed  to  3M's  view  of 
the  world.  You  have  helped  our  people  de- 
velop an  attitude  that  regards  world  mar- 
kets not  just  as  extensions  of  our  domestic 
markets,  but  as  opportunities  which  are 
global  in  scope  and  unending  in  their  poten- 
tial. 

For  people  in  this  country  to  be  motivated 
to  learn  languages,  they  need  pathfinders 
such  as  yourselves.  Let  people  know  about 
the  personal  satisfaction  that  each  of  you 
gets  through  studying  languages.  Communi- 
cate your  enthusiasm  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  3M. 

The  Language  Society  is  a  living  example 
that  learning  languages  need  not  be  drudg- 
ery or  something  to  be  endured— it  can  and 
should  be  an  intellectual  pursuit  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

People  take  piano  lessons  even  though 
they  know  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
concert  pianists.  Why  do  they  study  piano? 
To  enjoy  producing  music. 

Why,  then,  can't  more  people  follow  the 
example  of  the  3M  Language  Society  and 
learn  world  languages  even  though  they 
don't  intend  to  be  linguistic  experts?  They 
can,  and  they  should,  because  there  is  as 
much  enjoyment  in  understanding  lan- 
guages and,  through  them,  alien  cultures,  as 
there  is  in  enjoying  Bach,  Beethoven  and 
the  Beatles. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to 
this  unique  organization  and  your  Annual 
Meeting. 

World  Lanodages  Integrated  Into  Interna- 
tional Business;  Minnesota  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Foreign  Language;  Esther  P. 
Piper,  Language  Services  Administrator, 
3M 

I  have  a  Ph  D  in  a  language— what  can  I 
do  with  it?  To  rephrase  the  students'  ques- 
tion, they  are  asking  "How  do  we  make  the 
transition  from  the  classroom— the  academ- 
ic world— to  the  business  world?" 

They  soon  find  out  that  even  though  a 
person  has  studied  a  language  for  seven 
years  or  more— that  fact,  of  itself,  does  not 
constitute  a  qualification  for  joining  a  cer- 
tain company. 

How  do  we  encourage  young  people  to 
study  a  language— with  emphasis  on  attain- 
ing a  skill— to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
profession? 
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We  must  start  with  ourselves— as  parents 
and  teachers— to  broaden  some  of  our  own 
ideas.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  an  unnec- 
essarily limiting  factor  in  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages,  to  think  only  of  "Careers  in 
Foreign  Languages. "  It  opens  up  a  whole 
new  and  exciting  future  to  think  of  "Ian 
guages  as  an  added  skill "  in  any  profession. 
We  must  also  ask  ourselves  as  parents  and 
teachers— how  do  we  make  the  present  lan- 
guage curriculum  more  relevant  to  today's 
world  of  business? 

It's  important  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  if  we  are  to  be  well-educated,  but 
shouldn't  there  also  be  an  alternate  course 
for  the  advanced  language  student  which 
focuses  more  on  business  and  professional 
needs?  Some  of  those  needs  for  language  as- 
sistance are,  of  course,  for: 

( 1 )  Translating  a  legal  document  on  one  of 
our  product  lines; 

(2)  Interpreting  for  an  overseas  business- 
man who  needs  to  be  trained  on  some  equip- 
ment using  our  products; 

(3)  Tutoring  a  family  recently  transferred 
here  on  temporary  assignment  from  an 
overseas  subsidiary. 

Or  they  could  be  more  ordinary  requests 
such  as, 

(1)  A  receptionist  or  a  security  guard 
needs  assistance  with  a  visitor  who  speaks 
little  English; 

(2)  A  secretary  needs  help  in  placing  an 
overseas  call,  or  answering  an  incoming  call; 

(3)  A  telex  operator  needs  help  with  a 
wire  to  be  sent  overseas; 

(4)  An  overseas  family  needs  help  in  en- 
rolling their  child  in  an  American  school 
where  no  teachers  speak  even  a  few  words 
of  their  language. 

These  and  many  more  requests  come 
across  my  desk  every  day. 

We  are  mainly  concerned  with  2-way  com- 
munication which  occurs  not  only  when  we 
transmit  ideas— but  when  we  receive  them— 
as  well.  So  often  we  think  of  Americans  as 
being  the  teachers,  the  transmitters  of  in- 
formation—with the  'foreigners"  being  the 
receivers.  This  is  not  always  the  case— much 
valuable  research  is  being  done  outside  the 
United  States— and  in  a  recent  year  more 
patents  were  filed  in  other  countries  than 
here.  What  a  student  transmits  depends 
largely  on  the  profession  he  chooses. 

He  could  be  hired  in  a  company  such  as 
3M  and  work  for  them  for  many  years  with- 
out ever  using  his  language.  My  husband 
did  for  12  years  before  we  were  transferred 
to  Europe  on  a  five  year  assignment  when 
he  needed  this  skill  immediately!  In  1957— 
language  was  not  a  consideration,  and  it  is 
not  the  prime  consideration  now,  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  three  years  of  French,  two 
years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Scientific  German 
in  college  helped  him  to  do  a  better  job. 

We  had  two  small  children,  we  lived  In 
Paris,  Dick  travelled  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
time  throughout  Western  Europe,  we  lived 
in  a  10  story  apartment  building  where  no 
one  spoke  a  word  of  EInglish  and  I  found 
myself  embarked  on  my  first  career  in  a  for- 
eign language— as  a  homemaker!  (Luckily 
for  me  I  had  six  years  of  French  and  four  of 
Latin.) 

We  don't  often  think  of  homemaking  as  a 
career  in  which  you  would  need  a  second 
language— and  yet  how  could  any  homemak- 
er perform  her  tasks  in  another  country 
without  knowing  the  language  and  some- 
thing about  their  way  of  doing  things  and 
their  culture  as  well. 

The  expertise  in  the  language  and  the  in- 
sights into  European  cultures  which  I 
gained,  were  experiences  that  helped  me  in 
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my  second  career  in  foreign  languages— as 
Coordinator  of  the  3M  Language  Society 
and  since  May  1978  as  Administrator  of 
Language  Services  for  3M!— a  staff  service, 
part  of  the  Personnel  Department. 

We  hired  a  young  lady,  a  new  Coordinator 
of  the  Language  Society.  While  I  retain 
overall  responsibility  for  both  functions, 
this  gives  us  the  capability  to  expand  fur- 
ther the  scope  of  a  program,  which  didn't 
even  exist  15  years  ago. 

This  Language  Society,  at  3M,  is  a  recre- 
ational program  made  up  of  some  775 
people,  teaching  and  learning  12  languages 
in  noontime  classes.  All  are  3M  employees— 
who  donate  their  time  at  noon  to  teach 
their  native  language:  others,  like  my  hus- 
band and  myself  teach  from  our  own  experi- 
ence of  living  overseas.  Not  all  will  be  used 
in  business— some  people  are  studying  be- 
cause relatives  still  live  in  Europe  and  speak 
no  English.  Others  plan  to  travel  and  will 
need  the  language  unless  they  stay  strictly 
in  the  tourist  area. 

3M  has  subsidiaries  in  50  countries  encom- 
passing 22  languages-85,000  employees 
worldwide— of  which  33.500  employees  are 
outside  the  United  States.  It  has  been  said 
that  one  out  of  every  six  jobs  in  3M  U.S.  is 
due  directly  to  our  overseas  business— that 
is  one  out  of  every  three  jobs  in  3M  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Americans  are  employed  overseas  for  lim- 
ited periods  of  time  for  specific  reasons  such 
as,  to  aid  in  setting  up  operations  or  the  In- 
troduction of  new  products  or  for  training 
people.  When  the  job  is  done,  they  come 
home.  And  we  did  too.  However,  while 
there,  Dick  put  his  languages  to  good  use. 
Many  of  the  people  he  travelled  with  spoke 
no  English,  so  he  spoke  English  only  on  Sat- 
urday evenings  when  he  phoned  home  to  us 
In  Paris.  (At  present  we  have  about  100  fam- 
ilies overseas— roughly  two  per  subsidiary.) 

Normally,  a  person  is  not  paid  more 
simply  because  he  has  studied  a  language— 
but  when  in  the  course  of  his  work- he  uses 
his/her  language  to  do  a  more  effective 
job— promotions  and  raises  are  the  natural 
results. 

Mr.  Thwaits  oi"-  President  of  Internation- 
al Operations  noted  that  in  a  12  month 
period  there  were  155  International  reloca- 
tions, 800  trips  of  3Mers  from  other  coun- 
tries to  St.  Paul  and  900  trips  of  3Mers  from 
St.  Paul  to  other  countries.  The  person 
working  in  the  next  office  or  the  next  lab, 
or  the  next  desk  might  be  from  another 
country  and  not  speak  English  very  well.  He 
may  need  training  In  our  ways  or  may  be 
here  to  bring  new  technologies  to  us. 

In  learning  a  language  we  build  an  aware- 
ness of  others— their  needs  and  their  strug- 
gles. In  learning  their  culture  we  learn  to 
understand  them,  we  often  like  them  and 
find  that  we  have  much  In  common.  If  we 
are  learning  from  them— and  we  know  even 
a  little  of  their  language— we  are  more  pa- 
tient and  understanding.  If  we  each  try  in 
both  languages— we  have  communication— 
and  we  have  gained  the  cooperation  of  a  col- 
league! 

An  American  scientist,  who  speaks  some 
Italian,  can  put  on  a  much  more  effective, 
and  better  attended  seminar  in  Italy— if  he 
gives  his  message  In  Italian. 

Someone  unexpectedly  needing  an  Inter- 
preter will  have  more  patience  with  his  visi- 
tor. He  doesn't  speak  the  languages  of  all 
the  countries  where  he  travels  either. 

Last  year  63  3M  employees  translated 
almost  a  million  words  In  16  languages  for 
114  departments.  To  Insure  the  best  transla- 
tion possible  the  translator  should  know  the 
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target  language,  know  the  Idiomatic  use  of 
that  language,  know  the  culture  of  the 
country  and  understand  the  technical  field 
in  which  he  is  translating. 

We  furnished  10  French  speaking  inter- 
preters for  3  days  to  work  in  meetings  with 
60  business  visitors  from  Prance  in  laborato- 
ry demonstrations,  sales  and  marketing 
meetings  for  Visual  Products.  Those  Inter- 
preters had  the  material  to  be  presented 
more  than  two  weeks  in  advance  to  give 
them  time  to  (1)  prepare  the  necessary  vo- 
cabulary, (2)  visit  the  laboratories  and  see 
the  equipment  to  he  demonstrated,  (3) 
translate  all  the  visuals  that  were  to  be 
used. 

Each  presenter  had  his  notes  in  English 
on  the  frame  of  his  visuals.  He  was  well 
aware  that  pauses  must  be  made  for  ade- 
quate interpretation  time. 

Tutoring  Services  are  provided  for  3M 
families  assigned  overseas,  so  they  may 
learn  about  that  country's  culture,  tradi- 
tions and  society  in  addition  to  the  lan- 
guage. This  has  become  a  recognized  asset 
for  them  since  the  prior  knowledge  of  what 
is  acceptable  and  how  things  are  done  in  a 
country  makes  that  person  a  more  produc- 
tive employee  sooner,  without  spending  an 
excessive  amount  of  time  adjusting  to  a  dif- 
ferent life  style. 

We  also  provide  tutoring  for  the  overseas 
3M  employee  and  family  assigned  to  St. 
Paul.  They  may  have  learned  BMglish  in 
their  own  country  but  due  to  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  it  and  to  hear  American 
English  spoken,  they  are  rather  Insecure. 
Until  they  can  gain  some  fluency— here  are 
some  suggestions.  We  teach  our  employees 
when  working  with  someone  of  limited  lan- 
guage capabilities— In  any  country:  to  speak 
slowly,  pronounce  their  words  clearly,  take 
the  slang,  the  idioms  out  of  their  conversa- 
tion and  when  asked  to  repeat  always  say 
the  same  thing  In  the  same  way. 

John  Marshall,  director  of  China  Affairs 
at  3M,  said  at  the  Minnesota  Town  Meeting 
at  the  State  Capitol  Friday,  April  6,  Nation- 
al Language  Day: 

"I  think  In  a  world  as  fragile,  interrelated 
and  interdependent,  as  ours  is  today,  it  be- 
hooves us  all  to  take  an  Interest  In  the  coun- 
tries In  which  we  reside,  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  to  do  all  we  can  to  develop 
our  own  studies  in  this  direction,  and  to  use 
our  best  influences  to  assist  others." 

We  believe  at  3M  that  a  multinational 
company  can  be  an  effective  instrument 
working  toward  a  better  world  for  all  man- 
kind. Again  quoting  from  our  International 
Operations  President,  Mr.  James  Thwaits, 
talking  about  multinational  companies  he 
said,  "we  are  a  vehicle  for  world  peace,  cer- 
tainly through  the  free  interchange  of 
goods  and  services— But  going  much  beyond 
that,  through  the  person-to-person  ex- 
change of  human  understandings  from  the 
many  face-to-face  contacts  that  you  all  have 
with  people  from  around  the  world.  That's 
really  what  promotes  world  peace." 

We  offer  all  of  our  employees  and  their 
adult  family  members  the  opportunity  to 
leam  another  language. 
We  believe  that— 

It  Is  Important  also  that  you  encourage 
your  students  to  notice  someone  who  needs 
help  in  a  grocery  or  department  store,  hos- 
pital, at  the  bank  or  the  airport— with 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  In  any  situation 
where  they  find  themselves— they  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  use  their  second  lan- 
guage. Whenever  they  apply  for  work,  per- 
manent or  part-time,  they  should  list  their 
second  language  experience. 
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With  a  major  in  a  profession  and  a  minor 
In  languages  a  student  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  the  job  market  of  the 
1980's. 

Language  training  is  worth  every  effort 
we  put  into  It,  for  it  is  skill,  a  tool  that  is 
useful  all  our  lives— to  open  doors  to  new 
opportunities,  to  broaden  our  point  of  view, 
to  expand  our  ideas,  to  help  make  you— and 
me— better  citizens  of  the  United  States— 
and  better  citizens  of  the  whole  world! 

Thank  you.» 


THE  FBI'S  UNIFORM  CRIME 
REPORT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
released  figures  for  crime  in  1980  per- 
petuate the  alarming  increase  that  has 
plagued  the  Nation  since  the  early 
1970s. 
Crime  rose  9  percent  in  1980  from 

1979.  There  was  a  murder  committed 
every  23  minutes.  The  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Report  said  13  million  serious 
crimes  were  reported  last  year,  a  level 
55  percent  higher  than  a  decade  ago. 

Adding  insult  to  injury  is  the  fact 
that  criminals  escaped  apprehension 
in  four  out  of  five  crimes  conunitted  in 

1980.  with  an  arrest  rate  of  19  percent 
for  serious  crimes. 

I  most  adamantly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  swiftly  and  in  unison  to 
reform  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  being  fought 
every  day  in  every  comer  of  America. 

Let  us  get  down  to  business  and  im- 
prove law  enforcement,  expand  the 
penal  system  and  enact  mandatory 
sentencing  laws.  Convicted  criminals 
belong  behind  bars  and  not  on  the 
streets  of  this  Nation. 

The  lives  and  property  of  law-abid- 
ing Americans  are  at  stake.  If  ever  this 
august  body  needed  to  act.  it  is  now.* 


ANTI-SEMITIC  ACTS:  THEY  MUST 
BE  STOPPED 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  •  *  '." 
the  first  amendment  begins,  but  the 
overall  intent  of  the  Constitution  is  to 
guarantee  a  free  and  untrammeled  ex- 
ercise of  religion  that  is  free  from  offi- 
cial or  individual  harassment.  Protec- 
tion of  a  people— be  it  from  foreign 
lands  or  from  each  other— is  the  ele- 
mental goal  of  a  constitutional  repub- 
lic. 
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We  have  fulfilled  this  goal,  but  there 
are  attempts  to  defy  the  spirit  of  our 
laws  and  social  system. 

A  prime  example  of  this  attempt  to 
intimidate  and  provoke  law-abiding 
worshipers  is  found  in  the  case  of  bur- 
geoning anti-Semitism.  This  odious 
outburst  of  malevolent  activity  has 
been  occurring  with  alarming  frequen- 
cy on  my  native  Long  Island.  N.Y. 
There  are  approximately  414,000 
Jewish  people  living  in  the  highly  pop- 
ulated surburban  New  York  City  coun- 
ties of  Nassau  and  Suffolk.  Most  of 
these  citizens  are  one.  two.  and  in 
some  cases  three  generations  removed 
from  bloody  pogroms  and  officially 
conducted  campaigns  of  extermina- 
tion. This  region  contains  15  percent 
of  America's  Jewry,  but  it  is  also  the 
third  largest  Jewish  community  in 
America. 

Frequent  acts  of  synagogue  desecra- 
tion, violent  acts  committed  to  arti- 
fices of  Jewish  worship,  personal  har- 
assment, and  schoolyard  hate-spewing 
have  alarmed  all  of  Long  Islands  com- 
munity leaders.  The  problem  is  not 
confined  to  Long  Island:  it  seems  to  be 
a  national  phenomenon  that  is  on  the 
upswing. 

Because  of  this  nationwide  growth 
in  anti-Semitic  and  other  forms  of  reli- 
gious attacks,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California.  Ms.  Fiedler 
has  introduced  H.R.  2394,  which  seeks 
to  elevate  religious  desecration  to  a 
Federal  crime.  I  became  an  early  co- 
sponsor  of  Ms.  Fiedler's  bill,  and  I 
urge  its  speedy  consideration  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  also  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  needed  legislation.  As  a 
nation,  we  will  become  serious  about 
combating  acts  of  religious  desecra- 
tion. We  cannot  legislate  changes  in 
the  hearts  of  men;  but  we  can  man- 
date serious  penalty  if  their  hateful 
actions  unjustifiably  impede  another's 
sacred  right  to  worship  in  peace  and 
security. 

Adam  Simms,  who  is  the  Long  Island 
area  director  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  recently  authored  a  piece 
in  the  internationally  read  Present 
Tense  magazine  entitled  "Watching 
and  Waiting  on  Long  Island. "  I  share 
Mr.  Simms'  deep  concern  about  the 
problem  of  anti-Semitic  acts,  and  hope 
that  this  plague  will  cease. 

We  are  a  pluralistic  nation.  The  age- 
old  Yiddish  proverb— "live  and  let 
live"— applies  with  great  weight  when 
seeking  to  deter  anti-Semitic  acts. 

I  offer  Mr.  Simms'  article  from  the 
summer  1981  issue  of  Present  Tense 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Watching  and  Waiting  on  Long  Island 

(By  Adam  Simms) 
Long  Island  juts  like  an  extended  crabs 
claw  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  eastward  from 
New  York  City.  Before  World  War  II  it  was 
the  preserve  of  poUto  farmers,  fishermen 
and  wealthy  estate  owners.  But  after  the 
war,      suburbanization       brought       many 
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changes,  including  religious,  ethnic  and 
racial  diversity,  to  its  burgeoning  popula- 
tion. 

Jews  are  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  Long 
Island  landscape  as  commuter  traffic  jams 
and  pleasure  boats.  In  fact,  most  Islanders 
are  surprised  when  they  learn  that  the  esti- 
mated 414.000  Jewish  residents  in  their  two 
counties— Nassau  and  Suffolk— number  only 
15  percent  of  the  regions  toUl  population 
but  constitute  the  nation's  third  largest 
Jewish  community  (after  New  York  City 
and  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area) 
Over  the  years.  Long  Island  Jews  have  been 
involved  in  the  same  questions  as  Jews  else- 
where in  the  country:  Israel's  security 
Soviet  Jewry,  JewUh  education,  assimila- 
tion, intermarriage,  the  cults,  and,  on  a 
more  pleasant  level,  bar  mltzvahs  and  wed- 
dings. But  of  late  a  special  anxiety  haunts 
them— the  specter  of  anti-Semitism. 

It  is  the  weekend  of  Halloween  in  October 
1980.  Friday  evening  Sabbath  services  are 
ending  at  Community  Reform  Temple  in 
Westbury.  Twenty-year-old  Ethan  DeJong 
drives  past  the  synagogue.  He  has  volun- 
teered to  patrol  the  neighborhood  to  pre- 
vent more  of  the  vandalism  that  has  de- 
faced his  and  a  neighboring  congregation. 
Temple  Sholom,  during  the  preceding 
month.  He  sights  a  group  of  teenagers 
spraying  shaving  cream  on  the  glass  en- 
trance door.  The  scrawls  quickly  take  shape 

"Judes,"  "Jews .•  swastikas,  crosses. 

An  auxiliary  police  car  passes;  the  youths 
nee.  DeJong  gives  chase.  Six  blocks  from 
the  temple,  he  captures  one  of  them.  Joseph 
McCloskey.  a  16-year-old  Westbury  resident 
is  turned  over  to  the  Nassau  County  police 
who  charge  him  with  harassment  Ten 
weeks  later,  following  statements  by 
McCloskey,  the  police  arrest  Donald  Os- 
trander.  also  16  years  old  and  from  West- 
bury. for  taking  part  in  the  vandalism. 

In  early  March,  in  Mineola  District  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Ryan  fines  McCloskey  $150, 
places  him  on  probation  for  a  year  and 
orders  him  to  perform  one  hundred  hours 
of  community  service.  The  judge  rejects  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  Edward  Lieber- 
mans  request  that  McCloskey  be  sentenced 
to  one  or  two  weekends  in  the  county  jail 
Rabbi  Michael  Klein-Katz.  spiritual  leader 
of  the  desecrated  synagogue,  announces 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  agrees  with 
Judge  Ryan's  decision  against  a  jail  term. 
•It  would  have  only  hardened  him  and 
made  him  .  .  .  able  to  boast  to  his  friends 
that  he  had  done  time. "  the  rabbi  says. 

What  makes  Community  Reform  Tem- 
ples encounter  with  Joseph  McCloskey  un- 
usual is  the  fact  that  he  was  caught  by 
someone  who  was  concerned  about  the 
property  he  had  defaced.  In  other  respecte 
it  is  a  paradigm  of  repeated  anti-Semitic 
acte  that  have  sent  small  tremors  through 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  since  the  Hal- 
loween episode. 

Police  department  reports  and  interviews 
with  police  spokesmen  provide  some  in- 
sights into  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
problem. 

The  incidents  began  before  Halloween  and 
reached  high  tide  at  the  end  of  November. 
During  that  period,  more  than  sixty  cases  of 
property  destruction  and  written,  verbal  or 
telephoned  threats  were  reported  to  the 
police  or  in  the  press.  Since  December,  the 
number  has  declined.  The  counties  have  re- 
corded combined  totals  of  twenty  incidents 
in  December,  eighteen  in  January,  ten  in 
February,  twenty-six  in  March  and  twenty- 
two  in  April. 

This  time-clustering  is  a  significant  factor, 
according  to  law  enforcement  officials  and 
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Jewish  community  leaders.  Halloween,  one 
night  when  property  owners  expect  prank- 
sters to  do  some  damage  (and  hope  it  won't 
be  much),  has  never  been  a  time  of  special 
concern  for  the  Island's  Jewish  community. 
But  last  years  Halloween  was  preceded  by 
extensive  publicity  about  a  synagogue 
bombing  in  Paris  and  the  worldwide  protest 
that  followed.  Local  anti-Semitic  vandalism 
that  began  toward  the  end  of  October  also 
was  widely  reported.  Not  long  after,  knowl- 
edgeable observers  believe,  it  was  mindless 
imiUtive  behavior-rather  than  hardcore 
religious  or  ethnic  bigotry— that  surfaced 

Indeed,  fears  that  political  extremists 
such  as  neo-Nazis  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
may  secretly  be  fomenting  anti-Semitism 
have  so  far  proven  groundless.  Deputy  In- 
spector Kenneth  Carey,  who  supervises  the 
Nassau  County  Police  Departments  investi- 
gations of  anti-Semitic  incidents,  notes  that 
regional  law  enforcement  intelligence  net- 
works have  yet  to  find  any  direct  or  indirect 
linkage.  Says  Careys  Suffolk  County  coun- 
terpart. Detective  Sergeant  Howard  Man- 
dell;  about  his  area's  three  known  Nazis  and 
one  Klansman:  "They've  taken  a  really  low 
profile.  Our  Klansman  still  has  his  sheet 
under  his  bed,  but  he  hasn't  taken  it  out." 
Further,  all  the  vandals  apprehended  by 
both  police  departmenU  have  been  under  17 
years  old,  white  and  male.  (In  one  case,  a  9- 
year-old  was  picked  up  in  Smithtown  on 
Halloween  for  smearing  swastikas  on  a 
house,  car  and  driveway.) 

Sergeant  Mandell.  a  former  schoolteacher 
who  says  his  classroom  experiences  with  ad- 
olescent psychology  have  come  in  handy 
during  interviews  with  most  of  the  vandals 
caught  in  his  jurisdiction,  describes  them 
thus:  "They  tend  to  come  from  a  lower- 
middle-class  background.  They  tend  to  have 
a  ne'er-do-well  mentality.  They  have  not 
succeeded  in  what  they  want  to  do:  they  are 
looking  for  a  scapegoat  for  their  own  fail- 
ure." 

Beyond  this  assessment,  hard  facts  about 
motives  remain  elusive.  Shak.^  economic 
conditions  have  historically  been  associated 
with  outbursU  of  anti-Semitism,  but  Long 
Island  has  been  having  a  modest  business 
boom  and  unemployment  has  not  risen 
markedly  during  the  past  year  or  so. 

Teenage  alcohol  and  drug  use,  often  asso- 
ciated with  property  destruction,  was  pin- 
pointed in  a  special  Nassau  County  task 
force  study  as  a  significant  factor  in  the  81 
percent  increase  in  vandalism  of  all  kinds 
during  the  past  decade.  But  based  on  their 
interviews  with  adolescents  involved  in  anti- 
Semitic  incidente.  the  police  discount  this. 
Pew  of  the  vandals,  they  say.  were  stoned  or 
drunk  when  they  committed  the  acts  or 
were  arrested. 

Lacking  a  clear  explanation  for  the  anony- 
mous, unpredicuble  destruction  that  ran- 
domly erupts.  Long  Island's  Jewish  commu- 
nity has,  for  the  most  part,  settled  into  a 
sotto  voce  dialogue  between  its  predomi- 
nantly cool  head  and  sometimes  queasy 
stomach. 

Some  Jews,  analyzing  the  situation  objec- 
tively, believe  that  it  is  under  control.  They 
tell  themselves  that  Jewish  community  rela- 
tions agencies  and  the  Long  Island  Board  of 
Rabbis  are  doing  their  jobs.  Local  politi- 
cians and  church  leaders  strongly  denounce 
the  acts.  Police  departments  appoint  high- 
ranking  officers  to  investigate  each  incident. 
District  attorneys  successfully  prosecute 
those  arrested.  News  media  report  develop- 
ments accurately,  without  sensationalism 
Tough  it  out:  let  the  cops  and  D.A.s  do  their 
work.  Let  the  message  sink  in.  and  the  kids 
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will  put  away  their  spray  cans  as  soon  as 
some  other  fad  comes  along. 

But  for  many  the  sinking  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  refuses  to  go  away.  With 
each  new  tremor  it  rumbles:  This  is  no  fad. 
Something  is  awry.  All  dreams  are  illusory, 
and  the  American  dream  is  no  exception. 
Life  was  good  in  Weimar  Germany  and  we 
know  what  happened  there.  The  cops  may 
be  trying,  but  the  incidents  continue.  Spray 
cans  today— pogroms  tomorrow? 

Still,  though  ambivalence  ruled  for  a  time, 
cool  community  heads  have  prevailed.  An  il- 
lustration is  the  way  the  Jewish  Defense 
League  was  neutralized  when  it  came  upon 
the  scene. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Halloween  incidents, 
a  J.D.L.  spokesman  in  Manhattan  an- 
nounced that  his  group  would  send  "fifty  to 
one  hundred  armed  patrols"  to  Long  Island 
to  watch  synagogues,  cemeteries  and  private 
homes.  Queried  by  a  local  paper  about  who 
had  requested  "protection"  and  who  would 
provide  it,  the  J.D.L.  said  that  it  had  no 
active  chapters  in  the  area  and  outsiders 
would  man  the  patrols.  But  for  quite  a  while 
no  patrols  materialized,  though  dozens  of 
anti-Semitic  acts  were  reported  in  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties  during  the  next  thir- 
teen weeks. 

Then,  in  mid-February.  J.D.L.  founder 
Meir  Kahane— in  the  United  SUtes  on  a 
speaking  tour  after  serving  a  jail  sentence  in 
Israel  for  leading  violent  demonstrations 
against  West  Bank  Arabs— touched  down  at 
synagogues  in  both  counties,  proclaiming 
that  "a  Holocaust  in  this  country  is  very 
real."  (Close  on  his  heels  was  Brett  Becker, 
national  director  of  the  J.D.L..  who  urged 
Suffolk  synagogue  presidents  to  organize 
gun  clubs  in  their  congregations  to  defend 
their  property  and  themselves.  Nobody 
heeded  this  call.) 

But  five  weeks  later.  Rabbi  Sol  Appleman 
of  Syosset's  East  Nassau  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion announced  that  he  and  nine  other 
J.D.L.  members,  armed  with  semi-automatic 
.22  rifles,  handguns  and  a  baseball  bat,  had 
begun  patrolling  seven  synagogues  in 
Nassau  County.  Introduced  with  an  eye 
toward  the  headlines— an  improvised  target 
shoot  In  a  temple  meeting  room  was  staged 
for  the  benefit  of  an  inquiring  reporter— the 
guns  were  put  away  and  the  patrols  sus- 
pended after  Inspector  Carey  met  with  the 
rabbi  to  inform  him  that  there  are  laws 
against  bearing  arms  in  a  threatening  fash- 
ion. 

The  rest  of  the  Jewish  community,  espe- 
cially rabbis  of  the  synagogues  to  be  "pro- 
tected."  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Their  mili- 
tant colleague  had  not  informed  them  of  his 
plans;  they  had  learned  about  their  would- 
be  champions  from  newspaper  reports. 

Otherwise,  the  J.D.L.'s  appeals  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  for  the  Jewish  community  realis- 
tically decided  that  loutish  teenagers,  and 
not  professional  bigots,  are  the  vandals.  To 
adopt  •machismo-at-Masada"  postures. 
Jewish  leaders  felt,  would  be  a  wild  over-re- 
action. Long  Island  Board  of  Rabbis  presi- 
dent Simon  Resnikoff  expressed  the  general 
consensus  when  he  observed,  shortly  before 
the  J.D.L.  s  hasty  retreat,  that  people  bear- 
ing arms  send  a  signal  that  'They  are  ready 
to  wage  a  war.  Nobody  is  firing  at  us.  The 
police  have  been  doing  a  very  good  job.  and 
this  action  tells  the  world  that  we  are  pan- 
icking." 

Panic  has  not  taken  root,  largely  because 
most  of  the  Jewish  community  believes  that 
public  agencies  are  most  effective  in  halting 
incidents,  reasserting  accepted  standards  for 
adolescent  behavior  and  quarantining  resid- 
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ual  contagion.  Vigilantism,  they  agree,  is 
not  the  way. 

Inspector  Carey  and  Sergeant  Mandell  are 
making  it  clear  that  the  first  line  of  defense 
is  vigorous  law  enforcement.  They  give 
many  overtime  hours  to  discussions  with 
Jewish  and  general  community  groups  and 
the  press,  getting  across  the  message  that 
their  departments  investigate  each  incident 
with  the  thoroughness  due  felonies  such  as 
rape  and  burglary— despite  the  fact  that 
under  current  statutes  most  of  the  vandal- 
ism qualifies  as.  at  most,  misdemeanors. 

Noting  that  Newsday,  the  area's  major 
daily  newspaper,  usually  links  stories  of  new 
incidents  to  reports  of  arrests.  Mandell  de- 
clares that  "If  other  kids  read  about  it,  that 
has  a  far-reaching  deterrent  value.  It  also 
sends  a  message  to  the  real  [adult]  bigots, 
who  would  like  to  do  it  the  right  way,'  that 
mayl)e  it's  not  the  time  for  them  to  do  their 
thing." 

As  to  whether  teenage  vandals  will  change 
their  attitudes  as  well  as  their  behavior,  he 
is  less  sanguine:  'They'll  learn  to  stifle  their 
animosities.  They  can  sit  around  their 
houses  and  talk  alwut  ethnic  groups,  but 
they  can't  go  out  in  the  streets  and  do  it. 
We're  not  going  to  change  their  basic  atti- 
tudes. I'm  not  a  social  worker,  and  their  par- 
ents and  the  school  system  haven't  done  an 
effective  job  of  teaching  them  proper 
values.  So  I  teach  them  In  a  different  way 
that  you  can't  go  out  and  pick  on  your 
neighbor  for  his  values. " 

Until  recently,  schools  had  been  reluctant 
to  take  on  the  problem  of  adolescent  preju- 
dice and  vandalism.  But  as  some  students 
increasingly  used  school  property  as  bill- 
boards for  swastikas  and  ethnic  and  racial 
epithets,  some  school  districts  began  to  act. 
Several  officials  in  Long  Island's  approxi- 
mately 150  school  districts  have  set  out  to 
demonstrate  that  their  schools  are  equipped 
to  form  and  change  attitudes  among  stu- 
dents and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of 
their  communities.  Their  main  focus  is  the 
intergroup  relations  program. 

Of  all  the  programs  planned  or  under 
way.  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  is  the  one 
in  Great  Neck.  It  grew  out  of  a  vicious  graf- 
fiti attack  three  days  before  Halloween 
which  defaced  the  entire  front  and  one  side 
of  North  Senior  High  School  with  swastikas 
and  "KKK  "  daubings.  This  vandalism,  re- 
ported throughout  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area,  deeply  shocked  Great  Neck  resi- 
dents, who  are  proud  of  their  school's  excel- 
lent record  and  the  community's  religious, 
racial  and  ethnic  mix.  They  turned  to  North 
Senior  High's  administration  and  staff  for 
response  and  reassurance,  correction  and  ca- 
tharsis. 

SHARE  Day  (an  acronym  for  "Stop 
Hatred  And  Respond  Effectively")  was  the 
first  step.  On  December  11,  classes  at  the 
now  sandblasted  high  school  were  replaced 
with  more  than  150  workshops  on  the 
nature  and  dynamics  of  prejudice.  Parents 
and  other  adults  who  wanted  to  join  in  this 
demonstration  of  concern  were  invited  to 
come  in  the  evening  for  a  public  discussion 
resolving  misunderstandings  and  tensions. 

SHARE  galvanized  support  among  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board,  administration  and 
staff,  and  the  local  citizenry  for  a  proposal 
to  launch  a  "prejudice  reduction"  project. 
Under  the  plan,  the  community's  education- 
al establishment— from  pre-kindergarten 
through  its  adult  program— is  expected  to 
provide  coherent  focus  and  direction  for 
community  activists  who.  until  recently, 
found  it  difficult  to  coordinate  their  organi- 
zations' efforts  to  deal  with  local  problems 
of  prejudice  and  tension. 
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On  February  24,  1981,  members  of  the  Re- 
ligious Fellowship  of  Westbury  join  congre- 
gants of  Community  Reform  Temple  in 
court  as  Joseph  McCloskey  is  sentenced. 
The  Fellowship  has  issued  a  statement  that 
anti-Semitic  vandalism  is  a  societal  issue, 
not  a  Jewish  one:  among  the  signers  are  rep- 
resentatives of  local  Baptist.  Quaker.  Catho- 
lic. Methodist  and  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches. 

Ironically,  Joseph  McCloskey  brings  the 
Fellowship  together  following  a  period  of 
inactivity.  Soon  after,  the  group  spwnsors  an 
interfaith  seminar  and  takes  part  in  a  Pass- 
over seder  at  Temple  Sholom.  Rabbi  Mi- 
chael Kleln-Katz  sees  the  religious  leader- 
ship's response  as  an  encouraging  sign— but 
he  recognizes  that  interfaith  dialogue,  pres- 
ently In  the  province  of  the  clergy,  does  not 
run  very  deep  in  Westbury.  He  doesn't  know 
how  many  of  his  congregants,  or  members 
of  Christian  congregations,  would  partici- 
pate if  a  grassroots  dialogue  were  proposed. 
East  Meadow's  school  district,  where 
Joseph  McCloskey  is  a  high  school  student, 
has  been  hesitant  about  following  Great 
Neck's  example,  even  after  Rabbi  Klein- 
Katz  approached  district  officials  about 
this. 

On  May  7.  Daniel  Ostrander,  like  McClos- 
key, was  fined  $150,  placed  on  a  year's  pro- 
bation, and  ordered  to  perform  100  hours  of 
community  service.  In  lieu  of  the  two  week- 
ends in  jail  requested  by  District  Attorney 
Lieberman.  the  judge  required  that  Os- 
trander devote  twenty  hours  to  studying 
about  the  Holocaust.  And  In  an  unrelated 
case  on  the  Island,  another  teenager  who 
had  painted  a  swastika  and  the  word  "Jew" 
on  the  house  of  a  Lake  Ronkonkoma  Jewish 
family,  was  sentenced  to  six  months  impris- 
oiunent. 

The  unarmed  patrols  go  on  at  Community 
Reform  Temple.  Members  of  the  synagogue 
have  approached  the  neighl>orhood  civic  as- 
sociation at>out  expanding  the  area  covered, 
to  help  deter  frequent  residential  burgla- 
ries. The  association  indicated  interest,  but 
hasn't  followed  up  vigorously. 

There  hasn't  been  anti-Semitic  vandalism 
at  Community  Reform  since  Halloween 
night.  Things  appear  to  have  quieted  down 
in  Westbury.  People  are  watching.  And 
waiting.* 


EXPIRATION  OF  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels  held  3  more  days 
of  hearings  on  whether  to  grant  the 
President  any  new  price  and  allocation 
authority  over  petroleum  once  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
expires  on  September  30.  As  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  been  permitted  the  opportunity 
of  making  opening  remarks.  I  insert 
these  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels,  July  28, 
1981 

POST  EPAA  authority 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
thanking  you  for  convening  this  hearing 
and  join  you  in  welcoming  Kenneth  Davis, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  the  Sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  your  efforts  to 
have  the  E>OE  testify  here  today,  and  once 
before  on  July  14.  I  understand  that  DOE 
was  reluctant  to  testify  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's final  decision  on  legislation  to  suc- 
ceed EPAA.  As  you  know,  the  President  has 
now  made  his  decision  that  no  new  author- 
ity is  necessary. 

I,  for  one.  am  delighted— at  the  Presi- 
dent's position  and  at  the  willingness  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  to  share  the 
Administration's  position  with  us  today. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  expires  on 
September  30  of  this  year.  And  with  it,  will 
expire  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
control  the  prices  and  the  allocation  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products:  the  tried- 
twice  and  failed-twice  ideas  of  the  past.  Con- 
trols on  prices  and  on  allocations  were  in 
effect  during  both  the  1973  oil  embargo  and 
during  the  shortfall  in  1979  precipitated  by 
the  Iranian  revolution.  Both  times,  the  evi- 
dence now  clearly  shows,  these  Federal  reg- 
ulations made  matters  worse. 

But  more  importantly,  the  expiration  of 
EPAA  will  come  at  a  time  when  this  nation 
is  far  more  prepared  to  weather  an  energy 
emergency  than  ever  before.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

According  to  today's  Washington  Post, 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  was  filled 
with  a  record  16  million  barrels  of  oil  during 
the  month  of  May,  an  average  of  513.000 
barrels  a  day.  The  SPR  office  at  EKDE  has 
informed  me  that,  in  June  and  July,  the  av- 
erage daily  fill  was  over  400.000  barrels  a 
day,  not  as  great  as  May,  but  a  far  cry  from 
the  previous  rate  of  fill  during  the  previous 
Administration— which  only  under  Congres- 
sional pressure  brought  the  rate  of  fill  from 
zero  barrels  a  day  to  100.000  barrels  a  day. 

But  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
not  our  only— and  by  no  means  our  largest- 
stockpile  of  oil.  According  to  the  latest 
survey  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  total 
private  and  public  reserves  of  oil  are  an  in- 
credible 243  days  of  full  import  oil  replace- 
ment—that means  that  if  a  shortage  hit  us 
today,  we  could,  conceivably,  continue  to 
consume  at  the  usual  rate  of  5  million  bar- 
rels a  day  for  eight  months.  Naturally,  we 
would  not  consume  this  stockpile  that  fast, 
since  prices  would  rise  eliciting  greater  con- 
servation, thereby  stretching  out  our  avail- 
able stockpiles  even  longer.  Nor  could  we  ex- 
haust all  of  this  inventory  without  literally 
drying  up  every  pipeline  in  the  country. 
But,  it  is  an  academic  point  to  debate  exact- 
ly how  long  we  could  stretch  these  supplies: 
the  important  point  is  that  we  have  them. 

We  did  not,  however,  have  a  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  when  we  wrote  the  EPAA. 
We  did  not  have  243  days  of  full  oil  import 
replacement  when  we  wrote  the  EPAA.  So, 
perhaps,  when  we  wrote  the  EPAA  we  had 
the  excuse  of,  if  not  ignorance,  then  inno- 
cence, or  if  not  innocence,  then  an  overcon- 
fidence  in  ourselves  and  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  none  of  these  excuses  today.  We 
ought  to  be  wise  enough  now  to  watch  Sep- 
tember 30  come  and  go  without  making  the 
same  mistakes  we  made  before. 
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I  realize  that  it  may  be  asking  too  much  to 
ask  a  legislative  subcommittee  not  to  legis- 
late, but  we  must  resist  every  temptation. 
Because  if  we  do  begin  to  legislate,  we  will 
find  ourselves  with  a  bill  on  our  hands  re- 
markably similar  to  EPAA.  Even  if  we  were 
to  have  each  member  of  this  Subcommittee 
sign  a  blood  oath,  sooner  or  later  along 
would  come  a  series  of  amendments  to  put 
this  group  of  energy  users  ahead  of  that, 
one  region  ahead  of  another,  and  one  type 
of  refiner  ahead  of  another.  We  could  not. 
in  my  judgment,  stop  this  process  from  hap- 
pening. 

How  can  I  be  so  sure  that  any  bill,  no 
matter  how  simple,  is  pre-destined  to  evolve 
into  another  complicated  EPAA.  with  a  long 
and  growing  list  of  priorities?  Because  that 
is  exactly  what  happended  to  EPAA  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  and  my  colleagues 
would  permit,  a  short  history  of  how  we 
first  got  into  price  and  allocation  controls 
might  shed  enough  light  to  keep  us  out  of 
the  dark  this  time. 

During  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  in  1973,  the 
price  controls  on  petroleum— imposed  under 
the  Wage  and  Price  freeze  pursuant  to  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970— turned 
a  modest  decrease  in  world  oil  supplies  into 
a  major  product  distribution  crisis  in  the 
U.S.  Because  prices  were  unable  to  rise 
under  the  price  controls,  a  "shortage"  led  to 
long  gasoline  lines  and  new  legislation,  the 
EPAA.  Since  the  price  freeze  authority  had 
failed,  it  was  believed  by  many  that  a 
scheme  of  general  price  and  allocation  regu- 
lations would  solve  a  future  crisis  and  also 
help  to  keep  consumer  prices  low. 

This  is  a  copy  of  S.  1570,  introduced  by 
Senator  Jackson  on  April  13,  1973,  entitled 
"The  Emergency  Fuels  and  Energy  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973". 

It  was  four  pages  short. 

It  granted  broad  discretion  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  crude  oil  and  fuels  but  only 
when  he  declared  that  an  "extraordinary 
shortage  or  dislocation"  existed  or  was  im- 
minent. 

It  contained  not  one  priority  classification 
although  it  stated  that  such  protection  was 
within  the  discretion  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  contained  no  price  control  authority. 

It  was  due  to  expire  September  1,  1974. 

That  bill  grew  into  what  was  passed  in  No- 
vember of  1973.  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  the  EPAA.  And  the  EPAA 
contained  a  certain  section  chock  full  of  pri- 
ority classifications,  section  4(b)(1).  I  could 
read  off  this  list,  but  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  familiar  enough  with  all  the  various  in- 
terest groups  which  won— or  didn't  win— a 
priority  over  other  users. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  the  two  major 
groups  not  provided  for  are:  ( 1 )  the  average 
American  automobile  driver;  and  (2)  the  av- 
erage American  heating  oil  purchaser. 

The  EPAA,  as  originally  passed,  did  not 
work  as  we  planned.  The  shortages,  the  gas- 
oline lines  and  the  frustrations  of  our  con- 
stituents were  not  being  remedied,  they 
were  being  compounded.  We  couldn't,  evi- 
dently, legislate  the  shortages  to  fit  our  pre- 
conceived plan.  But  that  did  not  stop  us. 

So  we  amended  the  EPAA  time  and  again. 
We  prevailed  upon  the  Executive  Branch, 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations, to  "improve"  its  regulations. 
Create  a  new  department!  Create  the  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals! 

And  the  regulations  poured  out  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  the  appeals  from 
our  citizens  poured  into  the  Government. 
Middleclass  America  was  sitting  in  gas  lines. 
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but  K  Street  in  Washington  was  swarming 
with  Energy  Lawyers.  The  Economic  Regu- 
latory Administration  received  110,000  ap- 
plications for  motor  gasoline  allocation  ad- 
justments. 

These  volumes  consist  of  80.000  pages  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  decisions— only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  of  33.000  decisions.  But 
all  of  this  only  indicates  the  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government  as  it  attempted  to 
adjust  these  regulations  in  the  real  world. 

The  burden  on  the  private  businessmen 
was  far  greater.  The  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  case  files  of  applications  for  excep- 
tion relief  and  enforcement  cases  fills  27 
standard  5-drawer  filing  cabinets:  9  larger 
shelf  cabinets;  and  573  record  boxes.  Most 
of  this  paper  was  prepared  by  private  attor- 
neys at  great  expense  to  the  applicants- 
thousands  of  whom  were  gasoline  station 
dealers. 

Prom  the  relatively  concise,  discretionary 
program  of  the  original  EPAA— which 
would  be  temporary,  only  temporary"— 
came  reams  of  regulations,  eight  years  In 
existence. 

And  somehow,  over  the  course  of  eight 
years,  the  "emergency"  stayed  with  us. 
Why?  The  reason  was  the  EPAA  Itself. 

With  domestic  crude  oil  prices  kept  below 
world  prices,  U.S.  consumers  paid  less  for 
petroleum  products.  However,  they  also  con- 
served less.  U.S.  producers  produced  less  be- 
cause of  the  lower  prices.  Imports,  there- 
fore, rose  substantially  as  the  price  of  im- 
ported oil  was  subsidized  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  supplies.  Total  Imports  Increased 
by  one-third  between  1974  and  1979— de- 
spite an  increase  in  Alaskan  production  of 
1.2  million  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  original 
EPAA.  I  signed  the  Conference  Report.  I 
crossed  my  fingers,  but  my  sincerity  did  not 
help. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  cannot  re- 
consider the  EPAA  without  re-creating  the 
EPAA. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  the  pleasant  news 
that  we  now  have  a  record  inventory  of  pri- 
vate and  public  oil  stockpiles  of  243  days  of 
full  import  replacement.  That  is  a  remarka- 
ble achievement.  We  now  have  a  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  being  filled  at  a  rate 
more  than  four  times  greater  than  the  rate 
we  mandated  last  summer  in  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  a  far  better  situation 
than  we  were  in  1973.  We  no  longer  have 
the  excuses  of  ignorance  or  innocence.  So,  I 
prevail  upon  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Administration's  position. 

Thanking  each  of  you  for  allowing  me 
these  somewhat  long— but  I  hope,  helpful- 
remarks,  I  welcome  Kenneth  Davis  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Clarence  J. 
Brown  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  on  the 
EPAA,  September  9,  1981 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  last  EPAA  hearing 
which  was  held  on  July  28  by  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  believe  I  made  clear  my  opposition 
to  any  new  price  and  allocation  legislation. 
My  colleagues  were  gracious  to  allow  me  a 
good  bit  of  time  on  that  occasion,  so  I  will 
be  brief  today. 

Price  and  allocation  controls  on  petroleum 
during  a  sudden  severe  curtailment  in  sup- 
plies are  worse  than  ineffective— they  are 
damaging.  The  mere  prospect  that  price  and 
allocation  controls  will  be  implemented  in 
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an  emergency  discourages  the  stockpiling  of 
crude  oil  and  products— because  of  the  fear 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  steal  stocks  from  the 
prudent  ant  and  give  them  to  the  grasshop- 
per. Also,  price  controls  discourage  prior 
buildup  and  timely  drawdown  of  private  in- 
ventories. 

Price  controls  will  also  keep  consumption 
up  and  create  a  shortage  of  demand  over 
supply.  Finally,  allocation  controls  will  have 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  Washington 
again  distorting  the  supplies  of  fuel,  such  as 
sending  residential  heating  oil  to  farmers,  or 
commuters'  gasoline  in  Ohio  or  New  York  to 
Florida  vacationers. 

It  is  time  to  realize  we  were  wrong  In  1973 
when  we  passed  the  EPAA  and  again  in  1975 
when  we  extended  it.  Why  are  there  those 
who  insist  on  renewing  these  tried-and- 
failed  tools  of  big  government?  Are  all  the 
special  interests  so  powerful  that  it  is  only 
the  consumers'  long  term  interests  that  are 
sacrificed? 

Adoption  of  a  "no  allocation  bill "  policy 
by  the  administration  does  not  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  have  a 
role  in  some  future  sudden  cut-off  of  for- 
eign oil  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  numerous 
powers  to  deal  with  energy  and  national  se- 
curity emergencies.  Our  best  single  defense 
is  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  which 
thanks  to  the  Reagan  administration,  is 
being  filled  at  over  400.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  In  his  first  year  in  office.  President 
Reagan's  administration  will  have  doubled 
the  crude  oil  in  SPRO  to  over  220  million 
barrels. 

Private  stocks  are  also  critical  to  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  adjust  to  sharp  fluctuations 
in  crude  oil  imports.  The  recent  provision  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  which  per- 
mits 5-year  depreciation  and  investment  tax 
credit  treatment  for  petroleum  storage  fa- 
cilities is  a  proper  step  in  the  direction  of 
positive  Government  support  for  rather 
than  discouragement  of— private  inventory 
building. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  il  is  sufficient 
for  the  administration  to  simply  say  that 
th.?  free  market  is  the  best  allocator  of  pe- 
troleum during  a  crisis  and  then  expect  the 
Congress  to  obey.  The  bad  tradition  of  turn- 
ing to  price  controls  and  the  enormous 
power  of  special  interests  must  not  be 
simply  brushed  aside.  The  administration 
must  work  to  educate  the  Congress  and  the 
public  that  its  position  is  both  intellectually 
and  practically  the  best  alternative. 

The  administration  must  also  educate  the 
Congress  of  its  awareness  that  it  has  a  role 
in  the  management  of  a  petroleum  crisis. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  close  its  eyes  to  the  plight  of  the 
truly  needy  during  a  petroleum  interruption 
in  which  prices  may  rise  and  discourage  con- 
sumption. I  have  no  reluctance  to  seeing 
social  policy  questions  addressed  as  long  as 
we  separate  our  energy  policy  from  our 
social  policy. 

In  sum,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  parade  of  special  interests 
before  us  this  week,  and  think  carefully 
about  not  what  will  be  the  best  for  the  slick- 
est lobbyists,  but  what  will  be  the  best  for 
the  American  people  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

I  introduce  into  the  Record  a  letter 
which  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Congressman 
James  Broyhill.  and  myself  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  on  September  9, 
1981.  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
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tion's  position  on  price  and  allocation 
legislation.  Today,  we  received  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  response  which  I  would 
also  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C..  September  9.  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Republicans  who 
have  long  been  opponents  of  price  and  allo- 
cation controls,  we  applaud  the  Administra- 
tion's position  of  opposition  to  the  enact- 
ment of  any  price  and  allocation  authority 
to  replace  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1974  (EPAA).  which  expires  on 
September  30.  1981. 

As  you  know,  the  EPAA  grew  out  of  the 
Wage  and  Price  Guidelines  as  the  Federal 
solution  to  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  of  1973- 
74.  During  the  period  of  price  controls,  the 
United  States  conserved  less,  produced  less, 
and  imported  more  petroleum  at  higher 
prices  than  it  would  have  without  such  con- 
trols. Furthermore,  twice  during  the  seven 
years  of  price  and  allocation  controls  on  pe- 
troleum, the  Nation  experienced  major  gas- 
oline lines  from  minor  shortfalls  in  crude 
supplies.  We  firmly  believe  that  price  and 
allocation  controls  will  be  as  inequitable  and 
unworkable  if  imposed  in  the  future  as  they 
were  in  the  past. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  understand  to 
be  your  clear  and  unequivocal  position  in 
opposition  to  any  extension  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Petroleum  Allocation  Act,  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  appear  undecided  on  this  issue.  More- 
over, in  the  absence  of  any  formal  state- 
ment from  the  White  House,  there  are  a 
number  of  Members  who  are  prepared  to 
pass  new  price  and  allocation  legislation 
without  any  Administration  input.  A 
number  of  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced. As  the  September  30  expiration  date 
approaches.  Chairmen  in  the  House  and 
Senate  may  be  under  increasing  pressure  to 
act  on  emergency  price  and  allocation  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  concerned  that  unless  your  Ad- 
ministration makes  a  strong  statement  of  its 
opposition  to  such  legislative  initiatives,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  block  the  extension  of 
price  and  allocation  control  authority  on 
your  behalf.  We,  therefore,  believe  your 
timely  and  unequivocal  statement  on  this 
matter  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

James  T.  Broyhill, 
Clarence  J.  Brown. 
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turned  minor  shortages  into  major  gas  lines 
twice  in  the  past  seven  years. 

My  Administration  is  fully  committed  to 
preparing  for  and  protecting  against  oil 
supply  emergencies.  The  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  will  acquire  more  oil  this  year 
than  in  the  preceding  four  years.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  undertook  an  internal 
reorganization  to  focus  responsibility  in  a 
new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. Working  with  other  affected 
agencies  and  taking  advantage  of  the  nu- 
merous legal  authorities  that  will  remain  in 
force  after  September  30.  DOE  is  developing 
careful  plans  that  will  encompass  a  broad 
range  of  emergency  response  measures. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
Jim  for  your  strong  support. 
Sincerely. 

Ron.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  L.  KMEN 
OF  CICERO,  ILL. 


The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C,  September  14.  1981. 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bud:  I  know  that  you  and  Jim  Broy- 
hill have  worked  hard  over  the  years  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  Federal  regulation  of 
energy.  As  the  expiration  date  of  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  approaches, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  fully  share  your 
opposition  to  any  extension  of  allocation 
and  price  control  authority. 

Experience  under  the  existing  law  has 
taught  us  that  rather  than  ensuring  equity, 
allocation  and  price  controls  simply  make  a 
bad  situation  worse.  As  you  noted  in  your 
letter,   allocation  and  price  controls  have 
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OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Life 
newspaper  in  my  district  recently  pub- 
lished a  short  article  about  a  very  cou- 
rageous constituent  of  mine,  Mr, 
Charles  L.  Kmen  of  Cicero.  For  the 
past  25  years,  Mr.  Kmen  has  been  par- 
alyzed and  confined  to  an  iron  lung 
but  despite  his  handicap  he  has  kept 
an  active  mind  and  particularly  enjoys 
writing. 

One  of  his  hobbies  is  writing  songs 
and  among  them  is  a  march  for  his 
hometown  simply  entitled  "Cicero. " 

Mr.  Kmen.  an  Air  Force  veteran,  is  a 
"profile  in  courage"  and  deserves  our 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  the  following  article 
about  him  with  my  colleagues,  as  well 
as  reprint  his  song  "Cicero": 

[Prom  the  Life,  June  28.  1981] 

Resident  Writes  Musical  Tribute  to 

Cicero 

(By  Susan  Saccaro) 

He  has  been  completely  paralyzed  for  25 
years  and  confined  to  an  iron  lung,  but  that 
doesn't  stop  Charles  Kmen  from  using  his 
mind,  his  last  active  resource,  for  learning 
about  the  world  around  him.  a  world  greatly 
limited  for  a  victim  of  polio. 

A  resident  of  Cicero,  the  51-year-old 
Kmen  has  written  a  march  honoring  his 
home  town.  The  lyrics  were  submitted  to 
Morton  High  School  for  arrangement,  but 
rejected  as  school  funds  could  not  cover  the 
expense. 

"To  arrange  the  piece  so  that  It  is  play- 
able by  a  band  requires  a  great  deal  of  time, 
expertise  and  expense. "  states  a  letter  sent 
to  Kmen  from  Joseph  Frantik.  head  of  the 
fine  arts  division.  "Our  budget  does  not 
permit  us  to  undertake  this  type  of  project, 
and  the  members  of  our.  music  faculty  are 
not  professional  arrangers." 

The  Ciceronian  is  hoping  to  find  someone 
who  will  volunteer  to  arrange  the  score,  he 
said,  as  he  can  create  a  melody  but  does  not 
write  music. 
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"I  kind  of  figured  I'd  write  something 
about  the  town,"  Kmen  said.  "Nobody  else 
did  it  before,  so  I  thought  I'd  try. " 

Kmen  said  he  has  18  other  songs  copy- 
righted, and  wrote  his  daughter's  wedding 
march  in  1974. 

"It's  kind  of  like  a  hobby, "  Kmen  ex- 
plained. 'I  can  hum  it.  then  I  find  someone 
who  can  put  it  in  note  form. " 

One  of  his  latest  efforts,  a  hymn  entitled 
"What  Have  You  E>one  That  Was  Good?", 
was  played  after  a  Mass  in  Our  Lady  of 
Charity  Church,  3800  S.  57th  Court.  Organ 
music  for  the  hymn  was  provided  by  Robert 
Valenta.  while  lyrics  were  sung  by  Lynn 
Macejek. 

But  the  Ciceronian 's  talents  are  not  limited 
to  musical  creativity,  as  he  has  tried  his 
hand  at  a  manuscript  as  well.  Kmen  spent 
eight  years  working  on  a  26-chapter  book 
entitled  "Sentenced  to  Live." 

"The  publishers  just  weren't  interested," 
said  Kmen,  adding  the  piece  was  rejected  by 
the  40  publishers  who  ,were  sent  copies.  "I 
still  have  it  yet.  It's  like  a  record  of  what 
happened  to  me.  The  grandchildren  can 
read  it  someday. " 

In  his  writings,  Kmen  attempts  to  explain 
the  pain  and  pity  of  polio,  he  said,  and  how 
the  physical  results  affect  the  victim  in 
other  ways. 

GLAD  TO  BE  ALIVE 

Though  there  were  times  the  polio  victim 
said  he  wanted  to  die  because  of  the  pain, 
he  is  glad  he  survived  it,  adding,  "Now  I  got 
to  see  my  grandson. " 

Bryan  Charles  Gerdzunas  is  Kmen's  only 
grandchild,  bom  of  his  only  daughter,  Kim- 
berly.  His  daughter  was  1-year-old  when 
Kmen  became  one  of  1,100  Chicagoans  af- 
flicted with  polio. 

"You're  locked  in  your  flesh,"  Kmen  said 
of  paralysis.  'You  can't  move,  but  your 
mind  is  active." 

An  understatement,  to  be  sure,  as  Kmen's 
mind  is  constantly  creating  ideas,  though 
his  motionless  hands  cannot  put  them  on 
paper. 

"When  I  get  a  thought,  either  my  wife 
writes  it  down  or  someone  else  does."  he  ex- 
plained. ""I"m  looking  for  volunteers  who 
could  help  me  write  my  dicUtion  or  help 
with  simple  sketches  to  put  my  ideas  on 
paper." 

The  sketches  the  Air  Force  veteran  refers 
to  are  designs  for  toys  he  has  thought  up, 
along  with  "different  gadgets."  Kmen  said 
volunteers  are  "the  hardest  thing  to  find. 
People  are  always  so  busy. "  He  would  also 
like  to  find  some  retired  men  with  whom  to 
play  cards. 

The  amateur  songwriter,  author,  inventor 
loves  to  go  out  for  car  rides,  but  even  that  is 
a  rare  treat  since  it  takes  two  men  to  get 
him  and  his  wheelchair  into  a  car.  he  ex- 
plained. But  despite  the  physical  restric- 
tions given  to  him  by  an  invisible  enemy, 
Kmen  continues  reading,  learning  and  cre- 
ating, making  the  most  of  the  one  thing 
polio  didn't  steal  away:  his  mind. 

CICERO 

Cicero,  hey.  Cicero,  say 
Cicero,  a  town  you  should  know 
A  good  suburb  of  Chicago 
Hard  working  people  left  their  past 
Built  town  and  industry  to  last 
Cermak  Road,  the  lake's  a  stone's  throw 
This  new  land  to  house  more  peasants 
Once  violets  prairie  for  pheasants 

I  Chorus) 
We  are  the  new  generation 
Proud  graduates  of  Morton  High 
Progress  of  our  town's  children 
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Have  their  own  college  right  nearby 
Basketball,  baseball  champions 
We're  part  of  future  Midwestemers 
Ethnic  group's  family  ties  are  strong 
Ciceronians  get  along.* 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  SOVIET 
UNION:  ODD  PAIR  ON  MINERAL 
MARKETS 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 


or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  have  warned  the  Members  of 
this  House  for  the  last  several  years  of 
our  vulnerability  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als from  southern  Africa.  On  August  4, 
1981,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  linking  the  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Africa  in  the  strategic  minerals 
trade. 

In  light  of  recent  political  events  in 
this  area  involving  South  Africa.  Na- 
mibia, and  Angola  as  well  as  troops 
from  both  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
one  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  dan- 
gerous instability  in  this  region  that  is 
so  critical  to  our  mineral  well-being. 

It  was  with  great  alarm  that  I  read 
of  the  cooperation  between  the  Soviets 
and  the  South  Africans  in  minerals 
marketing.  This  is  especially  discon- 
certing when  one  realizes  that  the 
Government  of  South  Africa,  the 
Saudi  Arabia  of  strategic  minerals,  is 
strongly  anti-Communist. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  this  article.  I  include 
this  article.  'South  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union:  Odd  Pair  on  Mineral 
Markets,"  in  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  4. 19811 
(By  Caryle  Murphy) 

Johannesburg.— Each  year  in  carefully 
concealed  movements,  thousands  of  carats 
of  rough  diamonds  from  Soviet  mines  in  Si- 
beria are  transferred  to  vaults  owned  by  a 
South  African-run  enterprise  based  in 
London.  In  exchange,  the  Soviets  are  paid 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  South  Africans. 

This  diamond  connection  between  two  of 
the  world's  bitterest  enemies,  who  are  also 
through  a  twist  of  geological  fate  two  of  the 
largest  treasure-troves  of  precious  stones 
and  strategic  minerals,  is  part  of  a  series  of 
secret  and  regular  contacts  between  South 
African  businessmen  and  Soviet  officials. 

Some  of  the  contacts,  the  best  document- 
ed ones,  involve  South  African  marketing 
for  Soviet  diamonds.  Others  reportedly  are 
aimed  at  sharing  information  about  mining 
technology  and  the  marketing  of  certain 
strategic  minerals  in  addition  to  the  dia- 
monds. 

As  the  major  competitors  on  the  Western 
market  for  such  important  commodities  as 
gold,  coal,  asbestos,  iron,  manganese  and 
platinum,  Pretoria  and  Moscow  share  a 
common  interest  in  seeing  a  high  or  at  least 
a  stable  price  for  these  products,  vital  to 
both  their  economies.  So  despite  their  ideo- 
logic distaste  for  each  other— and  Moscow's 


support  for  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  in  international  political 
forums  condemning  apartheid— calmer  and 
friendlier  relations  prevail  in  the  discreet 
world  of  international  finance  and  business. 
It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  there  is 
collusion  between  South  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  fix  mineral  prices,  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  gold.  But  their  covert  con- 
tacts undoubtedly  provide  them  both  with 
valuable  information  and  contribute  to 
what  financial  people  like  to  call  "orderly 
marketing." 

Diamonds  are  forever  and  the  South  Afri- 
cans would  like  to  market  them  for  every- 
one forever.  For  decades,  maintaining  a  con- 
trolled world  supply  of  diamonds  has  been 
the  prerogative  of  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Mines.  This  is  the  diamond  section  of  Harry 
Oppenheimer's  Anglo-American  Corp.,  the 
world's  largest  mining  empire  headquar- 
tered on  a  quiet,  tree-lined  street  in  this 
city's  financial  district. 

For  many  years  the  Soviet  Union,  second- 
largest  producer  of  gem  diamonds  in  the 
world,  had  an  open  contract  with  the 
London-based.  De  Beers-controlled  Central 
Selling  Organization  to  market  their  dia- 
monds. Although  this  was  abrogated  in  1963 
for  political  reasons,  a  working  relationship 
still  exists. 

European  diamond  dealers  buying  from 
"the  syndicate."  as  the  Central  Selling  Or- 
ganization is  also  called,  say  they  find 
Soviet  gems  in  their  purchases.  Oppen- 
heimer  has  privately  told  people  here  that 
his  cousin  Philip  Oppenheimer,  who  heads 
the  Central  Selling  Organization,  regularly 
travels  to  Moscow  and  that  De  Beers  execu- 
tives meet  the  Soviete  in  London.  Earlier 
this  year  a  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  "Pan- 
orama" television  program  told  how  a 
Soviet  delegation  visited  the  South  African 
diamond  mine  in  Kimberley  and  how  Op- 
penheimer had  dined  in  London  with  Boris 
Sergeev.  deputy  president  of  the  Soviet  dia- 
mond and  platinum  marketing  organization 
in  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  the  only  ideologi- 
cal foe  of  South  Africa  to  deal  with  the  Cen- 
tral Selling  Organization.  Marxist-run 
Angola,  which  is  virtually  at  war  with  South 
Africa  because  of  its  support  for  anti-Preto- 
ria insurgents  in  Namibia,  also  sells  its  dia- 
monds through  the  group's  pipeline. 

Mining  and  Technical  Services,  a  Liberian- 
registered  company  whose  board  has  several 
directors  formerly  associated  with  De  Beers, 
has  recruited  expertise  and  technological 
aid  since  1977  to  help  the  Angolan  diamond 
industry  recover  from  its  disruption  during 
the  civil  war  there  in  1975-76,  according  to 
a  British  diamond  expert,  Timothy  Green. 
It  was  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  in  Moscow 
that  the  curtains  were  accidentally  raised 
on  other  acts  in  the  Kremlin-South  African 
connection.  In  the  audience  watching  a  per- 
formance of  the  opera  ""Boris  Godunov"  one 
night  last  November  was  one  of  Oppen- 
heimer's right-hand  men,  Gordon  Waddell. 
As  chairman  of  Anglo's  Johannesburg  Con- 
solidated Investments,  Waddell  directs  oper- 
ations of  the  world's  largest  platinum  mine. 
A  former  son-in-law  of  Oppenheimer,  Wad- 
dell is  also  on  the  four-man  Operating  Com- 
mittee that  makes  top  day-to-day  executive 
decisions  for  the  Anglo  American  Corp. 

Waddell  was  accompanied  by  another 
Anglo  executive  and  two  unidentified  Soviet 
officials.  He  told  an  inquisitive  BBC  report- 
er who  spotted  him  that  he  was  "just  pass- 
ing through." 

"I  would  find  that  explanation  quite  diffi- 
cult to  believe."  said  William  Gutteridge. 
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professor  of  international  studies  at  Bir- 
mingham's University  of  Aston  and  an 
expert  on  Soviet-South  African  relations. 
"You  don't  just  pass  through  Moscow  and 
get  good  seats  at  the  Bolshoi  ballet  by  acci- 
dent." Gutteridge  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view. 

South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union  supply 
95  percent  of  the  world's  platinum.  South 
Africa's  major  mines  sell  on  long-term  con- 
tracts. But  the  Soviets,  who  produce  about 
one-fifth  of  what  South  Africa  does,  sell 
their  platinum  on  the  free  market.  A  tacit 
agreement  for  the  Soviets  not  to  accept  a 
free-market  price  substantially  under  the 
South  African  contracted  prices  would  be  in 
the  long-term  interests  of  both  parties,  ob- 
servers note. 

""You've  got  to  have  some  kind  of  market- 
ing arrangement."  said  one  South  African 
trader  commenting  on  Waddell's  presence  in 
Moscow. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  Waddell  met 
the  Soviets.  Each  May  in  London's  Savoy 
Hotel,  platinum  merchant  Barry  Salter 
brings  together  about  200  of  the  world's 
major  platinum  producers  and  consumers. 
The  Soviets  and  South  Africans  art  among 
the  guests  quaffing  quality  wine  and  talking 
shop. 

Gutteridge  says  that  he  also  knows  of  at 
least  one  secret  meeting  two  years  ago  be- 
tween Soviets  and  South  Africans  in  Oslo 
during  which  the  Soviets  told  the  South  Af- 
ricans they  were  temporarily  dropping  out 
of  the  platinum  market. 

'"There  are  some  cases  too,  for  example  in 
chrome,  of  the  Soviet  Union  indirectly  con- 
tacting South  Africa  on  prices,"  he  added. 
But  ""the  evidence  on  platinum  is  pretty 
clearcut ...  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they 
are  not  also  discussing  mining  and  refining 
techniques." 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  direct  dis- 
cussions on  gold  sales  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  together  supply  80  percent  of 
this  precious  metal,  there  are  ample  oppor- 
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tunities    through    intermediaries    to    learn 
about  each  other's  intentions. 

The  South  African  Reserve  Bank,  which 
last  year  sold  more  than  $10  billion  worth  of 
gold,  and  the  Soviets'  Zurich-based  Woz- 
chod-Handelsbank  deal  with  the  same  bul- 
lion dealers  and  Swiss  banks.  In  addition, 
Anglo-American  owns  29  percent  of  the 
London-based  Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  a 
gold-mining  finance  house  that  besides 
owning  profitable  gold  mines  in  South 
Africa  is  regarded  as  the  exf>ert  source  in 
the  West  on  Soviet  gold  production. 

The  company's  executive  director,  Mi- 
chael Beckett,  visited  Moscow  for  discus- 
sions with  Soviet  officials  last  September 
that  he  said  were  to  gather  information  for 
his  company's  annual  bullion  survey  and  to 
discuss  gold  mining  technology.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged that  his  company  regularly 
speaks  with  officials  of  Wozchod-Handels- 
bank. 

Christopher  Stolz.  senior  deputy  director 
of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank,  agrees 
his  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  "have 
common  interests  in  marketing  operations 
of  gold"  that  could  lead  to  similar  sales  poli- 
cies. But  he  denies  any  formal  or  informal 
discussions. 

The  bank  does,  however,  ""get  a  lot  of  in- 
formation, quite  good  information  some- 
times" on  Russian  sales  through  banks  and 
dealers  used  by  both  countries  in  New  York. 
Frankfuri.  Zurich  and  London,  Stolz  said. 

Ian  Wright,  a  former  executive  of  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields  and  now  a  London  stock- 
broker specializing  in  gold,  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  that  ""the  strings  or  ties  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa 
are  very  slender  indeed,  but  I'm  quite  sure 
some  kind  of  link  has  been  made." 

Wright  speculates  that  any  tacit  agree- 
ment might  be  along  the  lines  of  agreeing 
on  a  floor  price  below  which  both  countries 
would  not  sell.  Such  an  agreement  would  be 
all  the  more  useful  now  than  in  the  past  due 
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to  what  Oppenheimer  calls  the  volatility  of 
the  gold  market. 

As  Communists  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  anti-South  African  posture  in  interna- 
tional bodies,  the  Soviets  appear  more  em- 
barrassed by  the  publicity  of  these  contacts 
than  the  South  Africans,  but  they  have  not 
been  as  adept  as  the  South  Africans  in  de- 
nying them. 

Anatoli  Gromyko,  head  of  the  Soviet 
Africa  Institute,  told  a  Swiss  newspaper 
that  asked  him  about  Soviet  ties  to  the  Cen- 
tral Selling  Organization:  ""The  Soviet 
Union  has  contacts  with  the  cartel  which 
deals  in  diamonds,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
fuseU  with  official  government  ties  with 
South  Africa. " 

And  when  a  BBC  team  questioned  the 
Soviet  deputy  ambassador  to  London.  Vladi- 
mir Bykov,  about  Oppenheimer's  meal  with 
Sergeev,  Bykov  replied,  ""Harry  Oppen- 
heimer is  an  international  businessman.  I 
assure  you  that  our  representative  when  he 
talked  to  him,  he  talked  to  him  as  a  busi- 
nessman, perhaps  from  Britain  or  the  U.S.. 
not  like  to  a  South  African." 

""There  is  no  cooperation  at  all,"  Oppen- 
heimer said  last  May  in  Frankfuri  when 
asked  about  the  Waddell  excursion  to 
Moscow.  "There  are  common  interests  obvi- 
ously in  these  markets  and  naturally  both 
sides  try  to  know  what  the  other  is  doing. 
There  are  no  agreements.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  there  were,  but  I'm  afraid  there 
are  not." 

Waddell  did  not  attend  Salter's  platinum 
lunch  this  year.  When  a  rival  South  African 
platinum  producer,  Sidney  Newman  of 
Lonrho,  playfully  broached  the  subject  of 
Waddell's  visit  to  Moscow,  Soviet  trade  offi- 
cial Eugene  Manakov  shouted  from  his  seat, 
""He  was  at  the  Bolshoi,"  according  to  a  par- 
ticipant at  the  lunch. 

At  this,  grins  and  chuckles  bubbled  over  in 
the  Savoy's  dining  room.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W'erf/iesrfay,  September  16,  1981 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God.  we  ask  Your  favor 
on  all  those  who  labor  in  this  assembly 
that  the  opportunities  to  serve  You 
will  be  known  and  thus  bring  a  meas- 
ure of  justice  to  people  everywhere. 
Give  us  strength  and  diligence  not 
only  for  the  tasks  near  at  hand,  but 
also  enlighten  us  to  see  how  we,  even 
in  seeming  small  measure,  can  do 
those  things  that  keep  bringing  pur- 
pose and  meaning  to  people  in  our 
land  and  in  the  world.  Give  us  the  zeal 
and  determination  to  do  the  things 
that  make  for  peace  so  we  can  live 
with  one  another  without  threat,  but 
with  trust  and  respect,  recognizing 
that  we  are  all  created  equal  in  Your 
sight,  blessed  by  Your  providence  and 
guided  by  Your  Spirit.  This  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON 

OFFERS  BILL  TO  END  DEFI- 
CITS WITHOUT  MAKING  FUR- 
THER CUTS  IN  EITHER  DE- 
FENSE OR  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS: 
H.R.  4487 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
Washington  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  financial  community  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  because  of 
continuing  budget  deficits.  There  are  a 
number  of  suggestions  now  being 
made  with  respect  to  how  to  deal  with 
this  serious  economic  problem.  One 
group  says  we  should  cut  more  deeply 
into  defense.  Another  group  says  we 
should  cut  social  security  and  a  third 
group  says  we  should  go  back  and  cut 
some  of  the  social  programs.  Some 
people  have  even  suggested  putting 
the  bankers  in  jail.  All  of  these  ap- 
proaches would  obviously  be  disas- 
trous. Yet  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  tells  us 
that  we  need  some  $70  billion  of  addi- 
tional revenue  in  order  to  get  the 
Reagan  program  into  balance. 


Well,  yesterday  I  introduced  into  the 
House  H.R.  4487.  This  is  a  relatively 
painless  solution  to  our  problems.  It 
provides  for  a  reduction  in  the  person- 
al income  tax  rates  in  the  Reagan  tax 
cut  legislation  now  on  the  books  from 
25  to  15  percent.  This  change  will 
produce  an  estimated  $65  billion  of 
revenue.  By  passing  this  bill  we  will 
not  have  to  cut  defense  or  social  secu- 
rity, or  undertake  further  cuts  in  our 
domestic  programs. 

My  bill  does  not  tamper  with  any 
other  feature  of  the  tax  cut  legisla- 
tion, including  the  stimulative  cuts 
provided  to  business. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  viable  alternative  to  damaging 
budget  cuts. 


A  HECK  OF  A  WAY  TO  RUN  A 
RAILROAD 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  an  old  phrase, 
"That's  a  heck  of  a  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road." A  lot  of  people  are  feeling  that 
way  about  their  rail  service  today. 

Many  of  our  communities  will  never 
hear  another  train  whistle.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  railroads  in  this  country, 
including  the  one  that  operates  in  my 
State,  are  quietly  abandoning  our 
towns.  They  are  forming  holding  com- 
panies. They  are  abandoning  branch 
lines  and  they  seem  to  have  more  in- 
terest in  their  mineral,  timber,  and 
other  interests,  than  they  have  in  run- 
ning their  railroad. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  get  the  railroads 
back  on  track.  We  gave  them  massive 
amounts  of  property  to  run  that  rail- 
road. Now  they  want  to  keep  the  prop- 
erty and  abandon  the  rail  service. 

I  intend  to  use  every  handle  I  can  to 
fight  these  railroad  actions.  I  have  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  doing 
a  study  to  determine  what  our  reme- 
dies are;  but  I  want  this  Congress  to 
know  that  I  am  going  to  use  every  leg- 
islative and  legal  remedy  available  to 
reclaim  land  and  minerals  given  these 
railroads  when  they  abandon  service 
and  I  will  continue  to  fight  the  forma- 
tion of  their  holding  companies. 

Most  companies  try  to  structure 
their  service  to  attract  the  customer. 
The  railroads  structure  their  service 
for  their  own  interests  and  they  tell 
the  customer  that  this  is  the  way  it  is. 


It  is  a  heck  of  a  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road and  we  do  not  have  to  sit  quietly 
by  and  take  it. 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET  ON 
AMERICAS  RETIREES 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  President  for  his 
promise  yesterday  that  he  would  pro- 
pose no  further  cuts  this  year,  in 
social  security.  But  I  wish  he  would 
speak  to  Mr.  Stockman;  I  wish  he 
could  convince  some  of  his  allies  in 
Congress  to  quit  the  scare  tactics. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  those  scare 
tactics;  there  is  no  excuse  for  telling 
36  million  recipients  of  social  security 
benefits  that  Washington  may  renege 
on  its  commitment  if  Washington's 
high-risk  gambles  with  the  economy 
do  not  pay  off. 

There  is  simply  no  excuse,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  an  administration  and  a 
Congress  to  contemplate  balancing  a 
Federal  budget  on  the  backs  of  Ameri- 
ca's retirees. 

There  are  other,  better  alternatives: 
a  billion  dollars  in  wasteful  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  other  subsidies;  a  half  bil- 
lion in  unnecessary  public  works  proj- 
ects; as  much  as  $15  billion  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  sloppy  management  at  the 
Pentagon. 

These  are  the  programs  we  should 
be  cutting,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  should 
not.  to  borrow  that  phrase  from  Vice 
President  Bush,  try  to  make  "voodoo 
economics"  work  by  sticking  more  nee- 
dles into  the  social  security  system 
and  wounding  America's  elderly. 


CALIFORNIA  DEMOCRATIC  DEL- 
EGATION UNANIMOUSLY  OP- 
POSED TO  SALE  OF  AWACS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Califor- 
nia is  a  defense  State  and  the  22  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Democratic  dele- 
gation do  not  agree  on  many  things, 
but  it  was  my  great  pleasure  last  night 
to  deliver  to  the  White  House  a  letter 
signed  by  every  single  one  of  the  22 
Members  of  the  California  Democratic 
delegation     opposing     the     sale     of 
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AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  is  what 
we  told  President  Reagan: 
Congress  op  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa»hington.  B.C..  September  IS,  1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
TTw-  While  House. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  respectfully 
inform  you  that  the  twenty-two  member 
California  Democratic  delegation— the  larg- 
est in  the  Congress— is  unanimously  op- 
posed to  the  sale  of  AWACS  and  the  P-15 
enhancement  package  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
overriding  consideration  on  which  our  oppo- 
sition is  based  is  our  considered  judgment 
that  this  sale  would  be  profoundly  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  fully  share  your  stated  desire  to  fur- 
ther advance  the  Camp  David  process  and 
to  strengthen  relations  both  with  Israel  and 
with  friendly  Arab  nations,  but  we  believe 
that  the  proposed  Saudi  arms  package 
would  increase  tensions  and  instability  in 
the  Middle  East  and  would  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  sqme  of  our  most  sophisticated 
weapons  systems. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Lantos.  Don  Edwards.  Mer\'yn  M. 
Dymally,  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Anthony  C. 
Beilenson,  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  John 
Burton.  Phillip  Burton.  Tony  Coelho. 
George  E.  Danielson.  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
Julian  Dixon.  Vic  Fazio.  Augustus  F.  Haw- 
kins. Robert  T.  Matsui.  George  Miller. 
Norman  Y.  Mineta.  Leon  E.  Panetta,  Jerry 
M.  Patterson,  Edward  R.  Roybal.  Pete 
Stark,  and  Henry  A.  Waxman. 


triggered.  The  farmer  can  then  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  Government  using  his 
crops  as  collateral.  When  the  price 
goes  back  up,  farmers  can  later 
redeem  their  crops  by  paying  off  the 
loan  with  interest.  What  this  means 
for  the  small  farmer  is  that  he  is  not 
forced  out  of  business  by  an  unstable 
market.  What  this  means  for  the  con- 
sumer is  a  stable  market  and  stable 
prices. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  administer- 
ing this  program  will  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment a  penny.  And  the  bottom  line 
is  that  it  is  time  we  treated  sugar  just 
the  way  we  treat  other  crops:  Com, 
wheat,  rice,  soybeans,  oats,  honey  sor- 
ghum, and  rye  all  have  nonrecourse 
loan  programs.  The  time  has  come  for 
sugar  to  receive  equal  treatment. 


PROVI- 
NOT    A 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor 


NONRECOURSE       LOAN 
SIGN    FOR    SUGAR     IS 
MONSTER 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
1981  farm  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  our  attention  will  be  direct- 
ed to  the  merits  of  the  sugar  provision. 
This  provision  calls  for  nonrecourse 
leans  for  our  Nation's  sugar  growers  in 
the  event  of  record-low  prices. 

The  nonrecourse  loan  provision  is 
not  the  monster  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 
Nonrecoursie  loans  for  sugar  will  not 
break  the  bank.  They  will  not  saddle 
the  consumer  with  heavy  debt.  They 
will  not  force  the  price  of  sugar  to  sky- 
rocket. Nonrecourse  loans  will  do  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only:  They  will 
guarantee  that  we,  in  this  country, 
have  a  vital  and  healthy  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

Opponents  of  the  sugar  provisions 
have  knowingly  circulated  misinforma- 
tion about  the  nonrecourse  loan  pro- 
gram. And,  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  right  now. 

When  the  price  of  sugar  drops 
through  the  floor,  many  small  farms 
simply  go  out  of  business.  Under  the 
sugar  provisions  in  the  farm  bill,  farm- 
ers of  beet  and  cane  sugar  can  get  a 
loan  on  their  crops  rather  than  sell  at 
a  loss.  When  the  price  of  sugar  falls 
.  below  the  loan  level  established  in  the 
bill,  the  nonrecourse  loan  program  is 


The  message  is  very  clear:  They  do 
not  care. 

I  hope  the  Congress  sends  a  differ- 
ent message.  As  Representatives  of  all 
the  people  instead  of  merely  the  well 
to  do,  we  must  be  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  and  availability  of  the  food 
we  put  on  the  table  than  with  the  ex- 
quisite design  of  the  china  the  food  is 
served  on. 


IS  PRESIDENTS  NAME 
"REAGAN"  OR  ■FAGIN"? 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  proposal 
to  reduce  the  quantity  and  ingredients 
of  school  lunches  leaves  me  wondering 
whether  the  President's  name  is 
Reagan  or  Fagin. 

This  is  the  same  administration 
which  wanted  to  slash  food-stamp  ben- 
efits to  families  whose  children  were 
eating  school  lunches.  Now  they  want 
to  reduce  those  lunches. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  plain  silli- 
ness of  the  administration's  proposal. 

Cakes,  which  are  mostly  flour,  milk, 
water,  and  especially  sugar,  will  now 
count  as  eggs. 

Catsup  will  count  as  a  vegetable? 
The  catsup  is  mostly  water,  com  sirup, 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  salt,  in  addition  to 
tomato. 

Relish  as  a  vegetable?  The  relish  is 
mostly  chopped  pickle,  corn  sirup, 
sugar,  vinegar,  water  food  starch,  and 
salt. 

But  this  proposal  is  more  than  silly; 
it  is  malicious.  Many  children  in  the 
school  lunch  program  depend  on  those 
meals  for  one-half  their  daily  nutri- 
tion. Depriving  them  of  wholesome, 
edible  meals  in  schools  sentences  them 
to  nutritional  deprivation  which  will 
affect  their  schoolwork  and  their 
health,  and  ultimately,  their  personal 
development. 

And  this  proposal  is  cruel.  What 
kind  of  a  message  does  it  send  to  the 
poor  and  the  hungry  people  of  this 
country  when  they  read  that  Mrs. 
Reagan  is  going  to  spend  more  on  a 
single  china  place  setting  for  the 
White  House  than  it  costs  to  feed  a 
schoolchild  for  an  entire  year  or  three 
high-risk  mothers  in  the  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  program,  which 
saves  $3  in  medical  costs  for  every 
dollar  it  spends. 


ANOTHER  IN  SERIES  OF 
•EVENTS"  AT  THREE  MILE 
ISLAND 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  night  we  experienced  yet  an- 
other in  a  series  of  "events"  at  Three 
Mile  Island.  This  time,  the  normal 
leakage  from  TMI  2's  primary  coolant 
system  increased  500  percent,  from 
one-tenth  gallon  per  hour,  to  six- 
tenths  gallon  per  hour. 

This  coolant  spilled  into  the  reactor 
containment  building  joining  the  al- 
ready over  8  feet  of  contaminated 
water  that  makes  up  the  radioactive 
swamp  in  the  building  today. 

Since  the  accident  2  Mi  years  ago. 
many  of  the  systems  maintaining  the 
status  quo  at  TMI  2  have  gone  without 
maintenance.  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise,  then,  that  these  systems  will 
develop  new  problems. 

Luckily.  Friday's  "event'  did  not 
result  in  any  offsite  radiation  expo- 
sure. But.  it  again  raises  the  troubling 
question:  How  long  can  we  drawout 
the  TMI  2  cleanup  without  inviting  dis- 
aster? 

Public  health  and  safety  demands  a 
TMI  cleanup  funding  solution  to  be 
put  in  place  soon.  H.R.  2512  does  that 
job  and  insures  that  people  living 
around  the  site  of  the  next  accident 
are  not  held  hostage  to  increased 
health  and  safety  hazards. 


NO  GOOD  REASON  FOR  SALE  OF 
AWACS 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  at  the  current  moment 
the  No.  1  legislative  priority  of  the 
Reagan  administration  appears  to  be 
breaking  congressional  resistance  to 
selling  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  noted  with  distress,  but  not  sur- 
prise, the  Saudi  Arabians'  vehement 
objection  to  the  notion  that  there 
should  be  stronger  strategic  collabora- 
tion between  America  and  Israel.  This 
reflects  Saudi  Arabia's  hostility  to  the 
very  existence  of  Israel.  It  is  not  an  at- 
titude one  would  expect  from  a  nation 
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primarily  interested  in  opposing  Soviet 
penetration  of  the  Middle  East. 

There  is  simply  no  good  reason  in 
American  foreign  policy  terms  for  the 
sale  of  these  AW  ACS.  We  run  the  risk 
of  losing  control  of  this  most  impor- 
tant and  sophisticated  defense  tech- 
nology—the risk  that  we  ran  a  few 
years  ago  when,  if  the  ayatoUah  had 
shown  a  little  patience,  he  would  now 
be  in  possession  of  AWACS,  because 
we  almost  sold  them  to  the  Iranian 
regime. 

The  argument  that  the  Saudis  have, 
in  fact,  earned  these  planes  by  oil  pric- 
ing concessions  to  the  United  States 
simply  misconceives  the  basis  for 
Saudi  oil  pricing  policy  which  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  their  own  long-term  eco- 
nomic interest  in  preventing  other 
OPEC  nations  from  pricing  oil  out  of 
the  energy  market. 

The  sale  of  the  AWACS  will  under- 
mine further  the  chance  of  progress  in 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace  talks,  which 
are  the  main  framework  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  framework  in  which  peace  ne- 
gotiations now  exist  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  reward  Saudi 
Arabia  for  its  fierce  hostility  to  the 
Camp  David  talks  and  its  support  of 
the  pro-Soviet  PLO  by  selling  them 
the  most  desired  items  in  the  Ameri- 
can defense  arsenal.  Congress  should 
vote  down  this  sale. 


POLICIES  OF  INTERIOR 
SECRETARY  JAMES  WATT 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  any  member  of  the  party  not  in 
office  in  the  White  House  must  be 
prudent  in  calling  attention  to  the 
misjudgments  of  those  at  the  helm  of 
Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  8  months,  I 
feel  fully  justified  in  challenging  the 
direction  of  the  policies  of  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt. 

I  had  reservations  about  Mr.  Watt's 
objectivity  since  he  had  been  the  di- 
rector of  a  foundation  which  repre- 
sents developmental  interests.  As  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  he  is  charged 
with  serving  the  competing  interests 
of  mineral  development  and  environ- 
mental preservation.  My  apprehen- 
sions, as  it  has  turned  out.  were  not 
unfounded.  Mr.  Watt's  policies  are  not 
designed  to  balance  the  need  for 
energy  independence  and  the  need  to 
preserve  our  Nation's  wealth  of 
beauty.  His  objectives  are  strictly  eco- 
nomic—and shortsighted. 

Some  resources  have  to  be  devel- 
oped—but there  are  also  alternative 
energy  sources  available  which  can  be 
developed.  There  are  no  alternatives 
to  our  wilderness  areas  and  national 
parks.     Previous     Secretaries— Demo- 


cratic and  Republican— have  realized 
these  facts.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
tended  to  lean  in  the  direction  of  pres- 
ervation, but  by  no  means  can  any  of 
these  men  be  called  extremists.  They 
have  made  determined  efforts  to  strive 
for  the  balance  I  mentioned.  But  Mr. 
Watt's  term,  thus  far,  represents  a 
drastic  shift  in  policy  direction. 

Mr.  Watt  denies  this.  But  at  the 
same  time,  he  claims  that  he  has  been 
so  effective  in  his  job  that  he  is  a  rebel 
without  a  cause— that  the  sagebrush 
rebellion  has  been  won.  He  may  be  a 
rebel,  but  it  is  apparent  that  his  cause 
is  not  consistent  with  his  responsibil- 
ities as  steward  over  departmental  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  the 
Secretary  to  review  his  obligations  and 
revise  his  policies  so  as  to  properly  re- 
flect his  department's  mission. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
REPRESENTS  ALL  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee I  have  become  quite  familiar 
with  Secretary  Watt's  policies  with 
regard  to  the  environment.  Mr.  Watt, 
as  director  of  the  Mountain  States 
Legal  Foundation  was  an  able  advo- 
cate for  those  who  wished  to  open  up 
Federal  lands  to  mineral  development. 
There  is  now  a  new  director  of  the 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation 
who  is  also  an  able  advocate  for  devel- 
opment interests.  Secretary  Watt, 
however,  is  still  operating  as  if  he  were 
still  in  his  former  capacity. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  holds 
a  very  special  position  in  this  country. 
Whether  or  not  future  generations 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  un- 
spoiled wilderness  areas,  well-kept  na- 
tional parks,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources that  we  may  sometimes  take 
for  granted,  is  to  a  large  extent  in  his 
hands.  The  responsibility  is  a  broad 
one.  Different  segments  of  society  ob- 
viously have  different  interests.  This 
is  where  the  need  for  the  balancing  of 
interests  comes  in. 

Currently  90  percent  of  all  Federal 
lands  are  open  to  development.  Only 
2.9  percent  of  all  Federal  lands  in  the 
lower  48  States  are  closed  to  develop- 
ment. Secretary  Watt  feels  that  this 
"balance"  is  unfairly  weighted  in  favor 
of  the  "environmental  extremists."  I 
have  to  disagree  with  Secretary  Watt 
on  this. 

Public  lands  belong  to  all  the  people, 
and  their  interests  need  to  be  protect- 
ed. I  feel  that  Secretary  Watt  has 
failed  in  fulfilling  his  obligation  to 
those  who  truly  own  the  Federal 
lands— the  people  of  this  country. 


LET'S  STEP  BACK  FROM 
SECRETARY  WATT'S  POLICIES 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
Nation,  really,  to  the  conduct  of  Secre- 
tary Watt  this  past  week  at  the  Gover- 
nors Conference.  Apparently  Watt  rec- 
ognizes his  faltering  policy  and  popu- 
larity in  the  polls,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  is  trying  to  give  the  States 
everything  they  ever  wanted.  The 
problem  is,  he  is  doing  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  environment,  I  think  that 
this  really  is  crass  contradiction  to  the 
responsiblities  that  he  assumed  when 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
changing  complexion  of  things.  I 
think  that  the  degradation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  environment  are  too 
great  a  cost  to  pay  to  buoy  up  the 
image  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
resource  policies  with  regard  to  land 
use,  and  with  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment. So  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
avoid  this  and  step  back  from  these  ac- 
tions proposed  by  Secretary  Watt,  and 
look  at  it  dispassionately.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  should  seriously 
defend  the  National  Government's 
water  rights  and  legitimate  interests, 
not  place  them  on  the  auction  block  to 
placate  criticism.  It  does  not  take 
much  talent  or  fortitude  on  Watt's 
part  to  cave  in  to  a  "States  rights"  ar- 
gument in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  hear  President  Reagan 
remark  during  a  press  gathering  in 
August  that  he  thought  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  James  Watt  was 
doing  a  good  job  in  the  face  of  attacks 
from  environmental  extremists. 

Now  what  bothers  me  about  the 
President's  statement  is  not  the  fact 
that  he  supports  James  Watt.  This  is 
to  be  expected,  because  Secretary 
Watt  is  the  ball  carrier  for  the  admin- 
istration's environmental  policies. 
What  really  bothers  me  is  the  fact 
that  our  President  has  fallen  into  the 
trap  of  using  the  code  words,  "environ- 
mental extremist."  Those  who  oppose 
the  policies  of  Secretary  Watt,  and  I 
am  one  of  them,  are  now  labeled  envi- 
rorunental  extremists,  not  only  by  Sec- 
retary Watt  but  by  the  President  as 
well.  Characterizing  someone  as  an  ex- 
tremist is  a  convenient  way  to  brush 
off  criticism,  attempting  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  administration's  envi- 
ronmental policies  are  only  opposed 
by  a  few  Americans. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  vast  numbers  of 
Americans  who  oppose  Secretary 
Watt's  policies.  To  dismiss  our  con- 
cerns as  the  talk  of  extremists  is  both 
irresponsible  and  a  disservice  to  many 
concerned  Americans. 
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UNWARRANTED  CRITICISM  OF 

SECRETARY  SCHWEIKER 
(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  issued  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  recently  with  a  copy 
of  a  magazine  cover  photo  of  Secre- 
tary and  Mrs.  Schweiker  splendidly  at- 
tired sitting  at  a  lavish  banquet  table. 
Our  colleague  entitled  the  photo  and 
the  accompanying  cartoon  "The  Two 
Sides  of  Ronald  Reagan's  America." 

This  criticism,  I  might  mention,  was 
emulated  by  two  Washington  Post  col- 
umnists whose  talent  for  research  is 
exceeded  by  their  talent  for  criticism. 
Now,  what  they  all  failed  to  tell  you 
was  that  this  was  a  publicity  photo  for 
the    Juvenile    Diabetes    Foundation's 
annual   charity   ball,   of   which   Mrs. 
Schweiker    is    chairlady.    Except    for 
Secretary      Schweiker's      20-year-old 
tuxedo  and  Mrs.  Schweiker's  gloves, 
everything  in  the  picture,  including 
Mrs.  Schweiker's  gown,  was  loaned  by 
local  merchants  for  purposes  of  the 
publicity  picture. 

I  know  it  is  great  fun  to  criticize  the 
Reagan    administration,    but    I    wish 
they  would  not  use  the  Juvenile  Dia- 
betes Foundation  to  do  it. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


would  be  a  death  blow  to  thousands  of 
young  dairy  farmers  who  are  barely 
making  it  now  in  this  time  of  soaring 
production  costs.  Similarly,  consumers 
will  also  be  forced  to  suffer  with  high 
prices  and  production  shortfalls  when 
there  are  insufficient  dairy  farmers  to 
meet  the  demand  for  dairy  products. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  exercise 
reason— not  reckless  abandon— when 
we  consider  the  dairy  price  support 
program  in  the  coming  weeks. 


DAIRY  AMENDMENT  RECKLESS. 
NOT  REASONABLE 
(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administrations  latest  amendment  to 
the  1981  farm  bill  regarding  dairy 
price  supports,  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  is 
nothing  short  of  appalling.  This  short- 
sighted and  uninformed  proposal  dem- 
onstrates just  how  out  of  touch  some 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  others  are  with  the  long- 
term  best  interests  of  the  farm  com- 
munity and  the  American  consumer. 

Simply  stated,  it  is  a  drastic  overre- 
action  to  an  admittedly  serious  prob- 
lem of  overproduction. 

The  Congress  has  already  addressed 
the  problem  of  overproduction  in  the 
dairy  industry  twice  this  year  when  it 
voted  to  eliminate  the  April  adjust- 
ment in  March  and  when  parity  was 
decreased  from  80  percent  to  75  per- 
cent in  reconciliation.  These  reduc- 
tions have  already  saved  over  $500  mil- 
lion in  outlays  on  the  dairy  program  in 
fiscal  year  1982  alone  and  must  be 
given  time  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary adjustment  in  dairy  production. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  previous 
sacrifices,  dairy  farmers  will  lose  an- 
other $2.3  billion  annually  in  cash  re- 
ceipts if  the  administration's  proposal 
is  incorporated  into  the  farm  bill.  This 


ABUSE  IN  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  yester- 
day. September  15.  1981.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General,  and  several  other  law 
enforcement  officials  in  southeastern 
Virginia  arrested  40  persons  for  ex- 
changing food  stamps  for  cash. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the 
cash  was  being  used  to  buy  cars,  guns, 
television  sets,  and  drugs,  including 
heroin  and  marihuana. 
-  This  investigation  is  one  of  several 
being  conducted  by  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  into  criminal  activity 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Yester- 
day's arrests  bring  to  600  the  total  in- 
dictments for  food  stamp  fraud  this 
year.  Persons  arrested  for  food  stamp 
trafficking  say  that  the  stamps  are 
just  like  money— that  they  can  buy 
anything  with  food  stamps— not  only 
food,  but  cars.  guns,  and  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  budget  for 
food  stamps  is  $11.5  billion.  This  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  feed  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  of  America.  Clearly,  it 
is  not  intended  to  provide  a  second 
currency  for  criminals.  Food  stamps 
are  not  intended  to  purchase  guns,  il- 
legal drugs  or  other  such  items. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Subcommittee.  I  rise 
to  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  reduce  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  effort  and  in  working 
with  the  Inspector  General's  Office 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  their 
continuing  effort  to  crack  down  on  il- 
legal trafficking  of  food  stamps. 


in  Congress,  know  that  we  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  are  the  ones  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates,  because  in  1970  we  were 
looking  at  $200  billion  that  Congress 
spent  to  run  this  country  and  today 
Congress  is  looking  at  $725  billion. 
Congress  has  gone  from  $200  billion  to 
$725  billion.  Everyone  in  my  home 
town  says  they  cannot  think  of  one 
thing  the  Government  is  doing  for 
them  today  that  they  were  not  doing 
in  1970  except  spending  more  money 
and  giving  America  more  inflation. 

I  was  interested  in  a  statement  that 
was  made  by  Mr.  Butcher,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  he  said: 

There  is  a  difference  between  using  a 
dollar  to  finance  a  deficit,  which  is  infla- 
tionary because  it  adds  nothing  in  the  long 
run  to  the  economy,  and  a  dollar  that  ends 
up  in  private  investment  and  thereby  im- 
proves productivity  and  creates  jobs  and 
real  weailth. 

Let  us  spend  less  money  in  Congress 
and  put  the  money  back  in  the  private 
sector. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND 
INFLATION 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  spoke  a  moment  ago 
about  high  interest  rates,  because  that 
is  the  No.  1  concern  of  everyone  in 
this  country,  high  interest  rates.  We, 


AWACS  SALE  IS  A  DANGEROUS 

GAMBLE 
(Mr.    SCHUMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  decision  to  sell 
AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
threatens  to  compromise  not  only 
American  security  but  NATO  defenses 

£LS  well. 

The  AWACS  aircraft— with  its  re- 
markable abilities  as  a  battlefield  sur- 
veillance plane  and  as  a  tactical  battle 
control  station— is  the  key  feature  in 
NATO's  first  joint  military  program. 
The  capacity  of  the  AWACS  planes 
for  detecting  opposing  aircraft  and  di- 
recting friendly  fighters  will  double 
NATO  air  surveillance  capability. 
Future  enhancements  planned  for  the 
NATO  planes,  including  an  improved 
information-processing  and  communi- 
cations setup,  will  further  secure 
NATO's  defenses. 

If  the  sale  is  completed,  there  is  no 
possible  guarantee  that  AWACS  se- 
crets will  not  fall  into  unfriendly 
hands.  The  Soviets,  far  behind  in  look- 
down  radar  development,  could  wipe 
out  the  gap  by  recovering  an  AWACS. 
The  sale  is  a  dangerous  gamble  that 
the  West  can  ill  afford  to  take. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  BALDWIN 
(Mr.   WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Roger  Baldwin  on  August  26  de- 
prived America  of  our  most  persistent 
and  effective  advocate  for  civil  liber- 
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ties.  In  all  his  97  years,  he  never 
ceased  working  on  behalf  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Roger  Baldwin  helped  to  found  the 
ACLU  in  1920.  For  the  next  30  years 
he  served  as  its  executive  director.  He 
defended  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  as  disparate  as  Nazis.  Commu- 
nists. Henry  Ford,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Socialists,  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses. 
He  understood  that  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  re- 
quired the  defense  of  "people  you  dis- 
liked and  feared,"  he  said,  "as  well  as 
those  you  admired." 

Simply  stated,  he  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  democracy.  His  goal,  he  said, 
was  "a  society  with  a  minimum  of 
compulsion,  a  maximum  of  indivdual 
freedom  and  of  voluntary  association, 
and  the  abolition  of  exploitation  and 
poverty."  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bald- 
win, I  believe,  that  today  most  Ameri- 
cans accept  his  credo  as  their  own. 

Many  of  the  ACLU's  cases  during 
Baldwin's  tenure,  and  since,  are  land- 
marks in  the  evolution  of  American 
law  and  society.  The  two  that  gave 
him  the  most  satisfaction,  he  said, 
were  the  1925  "Monkey  Trial"  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  ACLU  defended 
John  T.  Scopes'  teaching  of  evolution, 
and  the  1962  case.  Baker  against  Carr, 
which  established  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  principle. 

Roger  Baldwin  was  truly  a  giant 
among  Americans.  Perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else,  he  is  responsible  for  in- 
suring that  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  vigor- 
ously applied.  We  all  owe  him  an  enor- 
mous debt.  It  is  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  every  American  that  this  man  lived 
and  worked  in  this  Nation. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  220)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

^  H.  Res.  220 

Resolved.  That  Michael  G.  Oxley.  of  Ohio, 
be  and  hereby  is  elected  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  on  yes- 
terday, I  call  up  for  consideration  ii, 
the  House  the  House  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  325)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  joint  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  325 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  rev- 
enues, receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several 
departments,  agencies,  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(l>  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activi- 
ties (not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  joint  resolution)  which  were  conduct- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  which  ap- 
propriations, funds,  or  other  authority 
would  be  available  in  the  following  appro- 
priations Acts: 

Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1982.  notwithstanding 
section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorites  Act  of  1956  and  section  701  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended: 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act. 
1982; 

Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982: 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1982;  and 

Department  of  Transportation  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  the  House  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  available  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1, 
1981.  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall 
be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority:  Provided.  That 
where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one  ver- 
sion of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses  as 
of  October  1.  1981.  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by  the 
one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations  not 
exceeding  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  provided  in  applicable  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  t>een  passed  by  only  one  House  as 
of  Octoteer  1.  1981,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by  the 
one  House,  but  at  a  rate  of  operations  not 
exceeding  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  provided  in  applicable  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981:  Pro- 
vided. That  for  the  purtx>se  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, when  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  reported  to  the  House  but  not 
passed  by  the  House  as  of  October  1.  1981.  it 
shall  be  deemed  as  having  been  passed  by 
the  House. 

(5)  No  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1981,  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority  provided  in  the  joint  res- 
olution   unless   such    provision   shall    have 


been  included  in  identical  form  in  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  which  were  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981.  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  or 
the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the 
more  restrictive  authority- 
activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 

the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1981;  and 

activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  96-536  regard- 
ing foreign  assistance  and  related  programs, 
notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public  Law 
91-672,  and  section  15(a)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  and  106  of  this  joint  resolution, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  con- 
tinuing projects  and  activities  under  all  the 
conditions  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  as  provided  in  H.R.  4120,  entitled 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  as  reported  July  9,  1981:  and  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4120  shall  be  effective  as  if  en- 
acted into  law:  except  that  the  provisions  of 
section  305  (a),  (b).  and  (d)  of  H.R.  4120 
shall  apply  to  any  appropriation,  fund  or 
authority  made  available  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  through  November  1,  1981,  by 
this  or  any  other  Act. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities  which 
were  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1981,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate- 
activities  of  the  Department  of  State  for 

contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestinian  Refugees 
notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public  Law 
91-672.  and  section  15(a)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 

Sec  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
October  1.  1981,  and  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment 
of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (c)  November  1,  1981, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  submis- 
sion and  approval  of  apportionments  set 
forth  in  section  665(d)(2)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  but  nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  waive  any  other  provision  of 
law  governing  the  apportionment  of  funds. 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  projects  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
appropriations,    funds,   or  other   authority 
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were  not  available  during  the  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Sec.  107.  Any  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  required  to  be  apportioned  pursu- 
ant to  section  665  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicat- 
ing the  need  (to  the  extent  any  such  In- 
creases cannot  be  absorbed  within  available 
appropriations)  for  a  supplemental  or  defi- 
ciency estimate  of  appropriation  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  permit  payment  of  such 
pay  increases  as  may  be  granted  pursuant  to 
law  to  civilian  officers  and  employees  and  to 
active  and  retired  military  personnel.  Each 
such  appropriation  shall  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  section  665  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  108.  All  obligations  incurred  in  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  the  minimum  level  of 
essential  activities  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  bringing  about  orderly 
termination  of  other  functions  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  if  otherwise  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  109.  No  provision  in  any  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  that  makes 
the  availability  of  any  appropriation  provid- 
ed therein  dependent  upon  the  enactment 
of  additional  authorizing  or  other  legisla- 
tion shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  in  section  102(c)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  no.  To  meet  the  emergency  fa,cing  a 
number  of  fruit  producing  States,  particu- 
larly  California,    from   the  Mediterranean 
and  other  types  of  fruit  flies,  as  well  as  the 
immediate   and    long-range   threat    to   the 
timber  stands  and  the  watersheds  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States  and  other  areas 
from  the  gypsy  moth,  as  well  as  to  meet 
threats  from  other  pests  and  diseases,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise the  emergency  authorities  provided 
for  in  H.R.  4119  as  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  July  27.  1981,  in  connection 
with  the  program  of  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  joint  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
gentleman      from      Mississippi      (Mr. 
Whitten)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
general  leave 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may   have   5   legislative   days   within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, in  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  325. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
fluire.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  before  you  today  a  resolution 
providing  continuing  appropriations 
for  many  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  1- 
month  period. 


^ 


STATUS  or  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

The  House  has  now  passed  7  of  the 
13  regular  appropriations  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  Another  appropria- 
tion bill  is  scheduled  for  floor  consid- 
eration this  week,  and,  hopefully, 
more  will  be  scheduled  for  House  con- 
sideration later  this  month. 

While  a  majority  of  the  bills  will 
have  been  acted  on  by  the  House  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  the  Senate  has 
had  only  limited  opportunity  to  con- 
sider these  bills  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  submission  of  massive  budget  revi- 
sions by  the  executive  branch.  In  fact, 
only  one  appropriation  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  as  of  this  time  and  that  bill 
has  completed  the  conference  process 
in  the  House  (HUD-independent  agen- 
cies). 

URGENT  NEED  FOR  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Without  this  critical  funding  mecha- 
nism the  majority  of  the  Government 
programs  fawe  shutdown  at  midnight 
on  September  30.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  concerning  the  shutdown 
of  the  Government.  The  Attorney 
General's  opinion  states  in  pertinent 
part  as  follows: 

During  periods  of  'lapsed  appropriations, " 
no  funds  may  be  expended  except  as  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  orderly  termination 
of  an  agency's  functions,  and  that  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  pur- 
pose not  otherwise  authorized  by  law  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Antideficiency  Act. 

This  removes  what  flexibility  there 
was  in  previous  years  to  carry  on  Gov- 
ernment activities  for  a  short  period 
beyond  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  year  we  must  pass  a  continuing 
resolution  by  October  1  to  maintain 
necessary  Government  activities  for 
defense,  health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

DELAY  IN  BUDGET  PROCESS 

As  you  know.  President  Carter  sub- 
mitted his  fiscal  year  1982  budget  on 
January    15    of   this   year.    President 
Reagan  was  sworn  in  office  on  Janu- 
ary 20  and  in  early  February  he  an- 
nounced  his  economic   recovery   pro- 
gram. It  wasn't  until  March  10  that 
the  President  submitted  his  fiscal  1982 
budget  revisions  and  this  was  followed 
in  March  and  April  with  a  number  of 
rescission     and     deferral      proposals 
which  had  an  overall  affect  on  fiscal 
1982  spending.  The  conference  report 
on    the    first   budget    resolution    was 
agreed  to  on  May  21  which  directed 
the  House  and  Senate  to  make  massive 
reductions  in  funding  levels  of  many 
Government  programs  by  the  reconcil- 
iation    process.     This     reconciliation 
effort  was  not  completed  until  July  31. 
Although  these  delays  cost  precious 
time  and  hampered  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
the  latest  executive  branch  and  au- 
thorization funding  levels  because  of 
ever  changing  conditions,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  acted  as  swiftly 
as  possible,  reporting  put  5  of  its  13 
appropriation  bills  in  the  later  part  of 


June  and  early  July  and  reporting  out 
4  additional  bills  in  the  latter  part  of 
July.  Even  now,  the  administration  is 
in  the  process  of  making  additional 
changes  in  their  current  budget  re- 
quests to  bring  about  desired  reduc- 
tions in  order  to  minimize  the  extent 
of  the  fiscal  1982  deficit.  Two  appro- 
priation bills  are  scheduled  for  Com- 
mittee action  this  week.  As  stated  ear- 
lier, the  House  has  passed  7  of  the  13 
appropriation  bills  as  of  this  time  but 
the  Senate  has  acted  on  only  one  of 
these.  Not  a  single  bill  has  been  signed 
into  law  and  there  has  been  the  threat 
of  Presidential  veto  on  a  number  of 
these  bills.  As  my  colleagues  can  see. 
the  necessity  for  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  unquestioned. 

COVERAGE  or  THF.  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

This  resolution  provides  funding  for 
the  programs  covered  under  8  of  the 
13  regular  appropriation  bills  for  a  1- 
month  period.  The  resolution  excludes 
funding  for  the  5  bills  which  passed 
the  House  before  the  August  recess  be- 
cause it  was  felt  those  bills  could  com- 
plete conference  action  and  be  sent  to 
the  President  before  October  1. 

The  five  bills  not  included  in  the 
continuing  resolution  are  as  follows: 
Agriculture;  Energy  and  Water;  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies;  Interior;  and 
Treasury-Postal  Service-General  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  rates  provided  in  the  resolution 
are  restrictive  and  are  based  on  the 
concept  of  traditional  continuing  reso- 
lutions used  each  year.  The  rates  are 
based  on  where  the  individual  bills  are 
located  in  the  legislative  process  as  of 
midnight  September  30.  If  the  bill  has 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
rate  is  the  House  level  or  the  Senate 
level,  whichever  is  lower.  If  the  bill 
has  passed  only  the  House,  the  rate  is 
the  House  level  or  the  current  rate, 
whichever  is  lower.  Special  provision  is 
made  for  the  Defense  bill,  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  the  legislative  branch  bill. 

PROTECTION  FROM  INSECT  EMERGENCIES 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  resolution  includes 
authority  to  immediately  respwnd  to 
the  problems  to  plant  diseases  caused 
by  the  Medfly  or  the  gypsy  moth  type 
infestation.  This  authority  is  impor- 
tant because  these  and  other  types  of 
infestations  do  not  know  anything 
about  State  lines,  or  about  the  distinc- 
tion between  rural  and  urban  areas. 
The  purpose  of  providing  this  author- 
ity in  this  resolution  is  to  make  our 
intent  quite  clear,  and  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  fully 
and  immediately  responsive  to  any 
emergency  which  may  arise. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

The  basic  philosophy  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  simple.  It  is  de- 
signed to  carry  forward  activities  of 
the  Government  into  the  fiscal  year 
that  begins  on  October  1.  The  resolu- 
tion is  effective  only  until  November  1 
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and  Its  applicability  to  programs  and 
activities  ceases  as  the  regular  bills 
become  law.  It  is  essential  that  offi- 
cials responsible  for  administering  pro- 
grams during  the  period  covered  by 
the  resolution  take  only  the  limited 
action  necessary  for  orderly  continu- 
ation of  projects  and  activities,  pre- 
serving to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble the  flexibility  of  Congress  in  arriv- 
ing at  final  decisions  on  funding  levels 
and  restrictive  provisions.  Accordingly, 
the  rates  of  operation  for  programs 
and  activities  under  the  resolution  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  ceilings  and  not  as 
mandatory  spending  levels.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  preserve  congres- 
sional prerogatives  in  the  course  of 
the  regular  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process.  It  is  also  expected 
that  departments  and  agencies  will 
carefully  avoid  the  obligation  of  funds, 
for  specific  budget  line  items  or  pro- 
gram allocations  on  which  Congress 
may  have  expressed  strong  criticism, 
at  rates  which  would  impinge  upon 
discretionary  decisions  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Congress. 

D  1230 

I  could  go  into  great  detail  as  to 
what  is  involved,  but  may  I  say  again 
that  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  the 
coming  year.  It  is  within  the  limits  of 
section  302  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. Again,  we  are  just  asking  the 
Members  to  go  along  with  us  for  30 
days  while  we  work  all  these  matters 
out. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  I 
was  joined  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  Without 
his  help  on  this  resolution  and  his 
commitment  to  a  streamlined,  restric- 
tive and  responsible  resolution,  today's 
action  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  close  my 
explanation  of  this  resolution  with 
only  one  thought.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  continuation  and 
operation  of  the  Government  and  it 
provides  funding  for  Government 
agencies  at  very  restrictive  rates.  It  is 
not  a  spendthrift  resolution.  This  reso- 
lution that  we  have  before  you  in  total 
actually  spends  less  than  amounts  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues so  that  they  can.  in  all  good 
conscience,  vote  for  this  responsible 
resolution. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
just    like    to    ask    the    distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  committee  a  couple  of 
questions  for  clarification. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  point 
that  we  will  be  within  the  budget  fig- 
ures. Has  the  bill  been  examined  to 
assure  us  that  we  would  also  be  within 
the  outlay  figures,  since  it  has  become 
a  question  of  controversy  within  the 
last  few  days? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  definitely  is  within  that 
limit,  and  also  it  is  below  the  budget 
authority  recommendations  by  the 
President  in  the  budget  he  has  before 
us. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  clarification.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further.  I  also 
wanted  to  get  a  clarification  on  the 
section  in  the  bill  which  does,  as  the 
report  indicates,  protect  the  provisions 
on  the  federally  funded  abortions,  and 
prohibition  against  preventing  imple- 
mentation of  programs  on  voluntary 
prayer.  Am  I  correct?  I  just  want  to 
make  certain  the  protection  is  in  the 
bill  on  page  3.  under  section  101(a)(4). 
that  the  language  there  is  what  pro- 
tects those  various  amendments  and 
assures  that  all  the  various  provisions 
that  are  now  in  law  with  regard  to  re- 
strictive amendments  will  be  held 
throughout  the  30-day  period. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Anticipating  that 
the  question  would  be  asked,  we 
spelled  out  in  the  report  exactly  what 
we  do.  so  we  continue  all  the  restric- 
tions that  presently  exist  which  pro- 
hibit use  of  Federal  funds  for  abortion 
or  to  prevent  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools,  and  I  might  also  add 
that  the  provision  maintaining  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  private  schools 
continues  in  the  Treasury-Postal  Serv- 
ice bill.  This  action  is  for  the  30-day 
period  and  is  spelled  out  in  detail  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Am  I  correct,  the  sec- 
tion to  which  I  referred? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  it  means,  and  we  also 
point  it  out  in  detail  in  the  report. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 325.  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  fact.  I 
took  the  unusual  step  of  cosponsoring 
this  joint  resolution  with  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
(Mr.  Whitten). 

With  one  exception,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion provides  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  projects  and  activities 
through  October  31.  or  until  the  appli- 
cable appropriation  bill  is  enacted, 
with  or  without  any  provision  for  the 
project  or  activity,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

Five  bills  are  covered  under  section 
101(a):  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and 
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the  Judiciary;  District  of  Columbia; 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education;  Military  construction; 
and  Transportation. 

The  spending  rate  for  any  one  of 
these  five  bills  is  based  on  the  status 
of  the  bill  as  of  October  1. 

If  a  bill  listed  in  section  101(a)  has 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate,  a 
project  or  activity  is  continued  at  the 
House  or  Senate  rate,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive 
authority.  An  item  included  by  only 
one  House  is  continued  under  the  rate 
provided  by  that  House,  or  the  current 
rate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  under 
the  authority  and  conditions  for  fiscal 
1981. 


If  a  bill  listed  in  section  101(a)  has 
been  reported  to  or  passed  only  the 
House,  a  project  or  activity  is  contin- 
ued at  the  1981  rate,  or  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  as  reported  to  or 
passed  the  House,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions for  fiscal  1981. 

Any  general  provision  in  a  bill  listed 
in  section  101(a)  shall  take  effect 
under  the  joint  resolution  only  when 
included  in  identical  form  in  a  House 
and  Senate  bill,  or  when  a  general  pro- 
vision is  identical  in  form  to  current 
law.  and  is  included  by  one  House  in  a 
bill  that  has  passed  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Two  bills,  defense  and  foreign  assist- 
ance, are  covered  under  section  101(b). 
and  are  continued  at  the  rate  provided 
in  the  budget  estimate,  or  the  current 
rate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  under 
the  more  restrictive  authority. 

The  legislative  bill  is  continued  for 
the  full  fiscal  year  by  section  101(c)  at 
the  rate  and  under  the  conditions  pro- 
vided in  the  1982  bill  as  reported  to 
the  House. 

Five  bills  which  passed  the  House 
before  the  August  recess  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  continuing  resolution:  Ag- 
ricultural. Energy  and  water  develop- 
ment, HUD-independent  agencies.  In- 
terior, and  Treasury-Postal  Service. 

The  committee  hopes  and  expects 
that  action  on  these  five  bills  will  be 
completed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  joint  resolution  contains  the 
standard  general  provision  that  con- 
tinuing appropriations  shall  not  be 
used  during  fiscal  1982  to  initiate  or 
resume  any  project  or  activity  for 
which  budget  authority  was  not  avail- 
able during  fiscal  1981. 

For  those  five  bills  where  spending 
rates  are  established  by  section  101(a), 
depending  on  the  status  of  the  bill  as 
of  October  1.  we  do  not  now  know 
what  the  rate  for  any  particular  proj- 
ect or  activity  will  be.  or  what  the 
overall  spending  rate  for  those  bills 
will  be  under  the  joint  resolution 
when  enacted. 

I  support  this  joint  resolution  pre- 
cisely because  it  contains  virtually  no 
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special  provisions  for  individual  spend- 
ing rates  or  reductions. 

All  13  of  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills  are  still  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  for  action. 
The  Congress  and  the  President 
should  complete  action  on  those  bills 
before  we  consider  extracurricular 
action  on  spending  cuts  for  1982. 

This  joint  resolution  provides  mini- 
mum continuing  appropriations  for 
the  orderly  continuation  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities.  It  preserves 
the  right  of  Congress  to  establish 
funding  levels  and  limitations  through 
the  regular  appropriations  process. 

It  deserves,  and  I  ask  for.  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.   PARRIS.   Mr.   Speaker,   would 
the  gentleman  tell  me.  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts  for   the   purpose   of   debate 
only.   Would   the   gentleman   tell   me 
whether  or  not  this  resolution  is  open 
to  amendment? 
Mr.  CONTE.  No;  it  is  not. 
Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield    further.    I    had    prepared    an 
amendment.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  reso- 
lution, and  specifically  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  101.  But  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  response,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  because  of  par- 
liamentary limitations  I  am  precluded 
from  offering  or  pursuing  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  thrust  of  this  resolution  is  to 
freeze  for  an  additional  30  days  the 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
ecutives, who  have  not  had  any  kind 
of  increase  for  over  3  years.  My 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  have 
eliminated  the  pay  cap  that  now  throt- 
tles the  compensation  of  35.000  Feder- 
al executives  in  the  top  seven  levels  of 
civil  service  categories.  It  is  devastat- 
ing performance  and  it  is  crippling  the 
morale  of  Federal  employees. 

The  amendment  would  have  appro- 
priated 10.5  percent  in  a  pay  raise, 
which  is  50  percent  of  normal  compa- 
rability rates  for  fiscal  year  1979  and 
fiscal  year  1980.  It  would  have  ex- 
cluded Members  of  Congress  for  com- 
pensation from  that  increase. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  committee  will  consider 
adopting  in  the  final  legislation  a  pro- 
posal similar  to  my  amendment,  and 
that  this  unconscionable  limitation  on 
compensation  of  Federal  executives 
can  be  removed  at  an  early  date. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  for  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
too  have  an  amendment,  and  it  is  to 
the  legislative  section  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Yesterday,  we  had 
under  unanimous  consent  the  author- 
ity to  bring  this  continuing  resolution 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  offer  amendments  unless  the 
chairman  would  be  willing  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

What  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  is  that  last  May  the 
House  Administration  Committee  au- 
thorized an  increase  in  the  allowance 
for  travel,  official  expenses,  and  dis- 
trict office  equipment  and  furnishings 
allocated  to  Members  of  the  House.  It 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  precise 
figure  for  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, because  not  all  Members  use 
their  full  allowance,  and  travel  is  vari- 
able. But  a  reasonable  estimate  is  that 
this  increase  will  average  out  to  rough- 
ly $10,000  per  Member,  for  a  total  of 
around  $4.4  million. 

When  we  are  cutting  down  on  the 
social  programs  and  the  domestic  pro- 
grams, it  is  pretty  hard  to  talk  to  a 
constituent  back  in  the  district  and 
ask  him  to  tighten  his  belt  when  we 
increase  our  office  allowances  here. 

Some  say  we  are  entitled  to  this  in- 
crease because  all  our  expenses  have 
gone  up  due  to  inflation.  To  this  I 
reply:  Tell  it  to  the  taxpayers.  You 
think  they  do  not  know  about  infla- 
tion? About  price  increases  at  the  su- 
permarket,   the    filling    station,    the 
drugstore,  the  department  store?  Tell 
the  taxpayer  who  needs  a  new  car  but 
cannot  afford  it  about  inflation.  Tell 
the  young  couple  that  cannot  afford  a 
home  about  the  cost  of  living.  Tell  the 
housewife  who  finds  that  planning  her 
menus    has    become    an    exercise    in 
budget  cutting   about   inflation.   Tell 
the  mother  who  is  wondering  how  she 
is  going  to  pay  the  bills  for  outfitting 
her  youngsters  for  school  about  infla- 
tion. Since  the  word  got  around  that  I 
intended  to  offer  this  amendment  I 
have  heard  a  lot  about  the  increase  in 
travel  costs.  Sure  air  fares  have  in- 
creased. No  doubt  about  it.  So  has  the 
cost  of  gasoline.  Tell  the  family  that 
had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  family  va- 
cation because  they  simply  could  not 
afford    it— tell    them    about    the    in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  travel. 

The  American  people  know  all  about 
inflation.  What  they  do  not  know  is 
how  to  get  someone  else  to  foot  the 
bill  for  increases  in  their  expenses. 

We  in  Congress  simply  must  practice 
what  we  preach.  We  are  preaching 
austerity  to  the  American  people,  and 
rightly  so,  because  this  living-beyond- 
our-means  cannot  continue.  Now  we 
must  also  practice  austerity. 


1  have  the  amendment  prepared, 
and  I  would  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  if  he 
would  yield  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
the  amendment  to  reduce  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  by  $4,400,000. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  remarks  for  the  record, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
turned  down  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. Funds  for  office  expenses  must 
be  spent  for  legitimate  expenses.  If 
not  spent,  they  remain  in  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Personally  I  do  not  spend  anything 
like  the  total  amount  available,  many 
others  do  not.  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  others  might  not  have  the  need. 

What  the  gentleman  would  do  is 
reduce  a  ceiling  when  he  was  turned 
down  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
committee.  Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
yield  to  my  friend,  we  would  have  an 
obligation  to  yield  to  at  least  50 
others.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the 
reason  for  the  decision  that  the  reso- 
lution be  open  for  debate  only. 

I  guess  I  know  of  at  least  50  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  would  have  been 
before  the  House,  and  we  likely  would 
not  have  finished  them  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  within  these  2 
weeks  which  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ruling  would  bring  most  Govern- 
ment services  to  a  standstill. 

So,  for  that  reason,  we  were  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  the 
resolution  under  the  conditions  that 
we  have  here,  and  these  are  various 
controversial  subjects  which  will  be 
available  to  the  gentleman  and  to 
others,  as  I  understand  it.  when  we  get 
to  a  further  continuing  resolution. 
But.  at  any  rate,  we  were  faced  with 
dire  necessity. 

May  I  say  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  cooperation  of  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  and  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  be- 
cause we  have,  if  I  may  say  so.  been 
long-suffering  this  time  because  we 
have  done  our  job.  but  the  appropria- 
tions have  been  delayed  by  various 
reasons,  but  not  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  were  ready  to  go. 
Now,  we  find  ourselves  with  less  than 

2  weeks,  and  no  appropriation  bills 
signed  into  law.  If  we  do  not  get  them  ' 
signed  into  law  or  provide  some  means 
of  appropriation,  the  whole  Govern- 
ment will  be  in  trouble  on  October  1. 
So.  may  I  say  that  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman  in  that  I  refused  to 
yield  to  about  45  or  50  others  who 
have  their  items  that  they  would  like 
to  bring  up.  I  would  not  wish  to  have 
appeared  to  have  agreed  with  the  gen- 
tleman's description  of  the  situation, 
but  that  again  can  be  thrashed  out, 
but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Two  items: 
We  are  under  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  therefore  the  gentleman 
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could  yield  time  not  for  debate  only, 
but  time  to  offer  the  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
commodate my  friend  from  Ohio,  but 
I  have  about  50  other  colleagues  in  the 
same  situation.  I  cannot  afford  to 
yield  in  one  instance  and  refuse  to  in 
the  others,  so  I  have  to  stick  to  that 
rule.  I  cannot  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  But  the  other 
continuing  appropriations  are  for  only 
30  days,  and  the  legislative  bill  is  for  1 
year.  So,  therefore,  this  amendment 
would  be  different  than  for  the  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  repeat  my  state- 
ment that  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Members 
should  know  the  legislative  situation, 
and  my  colleague.  Mr.  Miller,  was 
just  explaining  it.  But  we  have  before 
us.  in  effect,  the  final  act,  legislative 
act  on  the  appropriation  for  the 
House.  We  are  adopting  here  today 
without  any  debate,  without  any  op- 
portunity to  offer  any  amendments, 
the  whole  legislative  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Now,  the  bill  had  been  reported 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
earlier.  It  had  been  scheduled  for  floor 
action  earlier.  It  has  been  withheld.  It 
has  never  been  brought  to  the  floor, 
and  now.  of  course,  in  this  procedure 
we  will  be  adopting  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation for  1982. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  myself, 
and  other  Members  who  had  amend- 
ments we  wanted  to  offer  to  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  are  foreclosed. 
We  have  been  foreclosed  from  offering 
an  amendment  to  legislative  appro- 
priations for  1982  unless  the  chairman 
will  assure  me  that  H.R.  4120.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  proper  consideration  and 
that  the  normal  legislative  process  for 
the  legislative  appropriation  will  be 
followed. 

Can  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
give  me  that  assurance? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  who  heads  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  chairman's  yielding  to  me.  The 
reason  by  which  we  have  decided  to 
place  in  the  bill  the  full  year  appro- 
priation for  the  legislative  branch  is 
because  of  a  rather  unprecedented 
thing  which  occurred  in  the  subcom- 
mittee comparable  to  ours  on  the 
Senate  side,  whereby  all  the  items  re- 
lating to  the  House  were  stricken. 
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We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
traditional  responsibility  each  House 
has  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the 
other,  and  we  felt  we  should  go  to  this 
conference  committee  with  all  the  le- 
verage we  would  need  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  House  vis-a-vis 
the  Senate  as  a  result  of  this  rather 
unprecedented  act  they  took.  We  hope 
we  will  not  have  any  confrontation  on 
any  of  the  issues,  and  we  do  not  expect 
any.  but  we  do  think  we  should  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  House  in  this 
regard,  and.  therefore,  we  felt  the 
entire  year  should  be  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  answer 
the  question  that  was  asked,  though. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  me  that 
H.R.  4120  will  be  brought  before  the 
House  for  further  debate  and  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  normal  legislative 
process  will  be  followed  in  the  regular 
course? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  that 
would  depend  on  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  what  is  agreed  on. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Then  the  gentle- 
man can  give  me  no  assurance  of  that? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  can  give  no  fur- 
ther assurance  other  than  what  has 
been  stated. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  afraid  of  that,  and  it  appears  we 
never  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  our  will  as  a  body  here  on 
normal  legislative  matters  in  the 
normal  course. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
that  had  we  had  the  necessary  coop- 
eration we  would  like  to  have  had, 
these  bills  would  have  been  here 
months  before.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  done  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  know  there  are 
obstreperous  Members  who  want  to 
offer  amendments  and  I  am  sure  that 
is  the  kind  of  cooperation  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  to  have. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion provides  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  during  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  same  as  reported  to  the 
House  in  4120,  and  explained  in  House 
Report  No.  97-170.  This  is  my  first 
year  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Subcommittee  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  help  and  support  throughout  the 
hearings  and  markup  process.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  include 
Mr.  Mdrtha  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Traxler  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Benjamin  of 
Indiana,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
sulwommittee  who  was  been  very  gen- 
erous when  I  needed  some  advice;  Mr. 
Burgener  of  California,  who  has  been 
very  helpful  in  his  position  as  ranking 
minority  member;  Mr.  Conte  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  ranking  minority 
member    of    the    full    Appropriations 


Committee;  Mr.  Lewis  of  California; 
Mr.  Campbell  of  South  Carolina;  and 
of  course.  Mr.  Whitten  of  Mississippi, 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  sul)committee. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1982 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  includes  funds  for  the  leg- 
islative branch,  totaling  $1,101,266,000 
of  which  $650,761,000  is  for  congres- 
sional operations.  These  figures  ex- 
clude appropriations  for  the  operation 
of  the  Senate  in  accord  with  the  long- 
term  practice  under  which  each  body 
determines  its  own  housekeeping  re- 
quirements. 

The  budget  requests  considered  by 
the  committee  totaled  $1,181,977,000. 
The  recommendation  is  $80,711,000 
less  than  was  requested.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  almost  7  percent  under  the 
amounts  presented  in  the  President's 
budget.  We  have  searched  our  records 
going  back  over  25  years  and  find.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  the  second  largest 
reduction  in  a  legislative  branch  bill 
ever  presented  in  this  House. 

The  overall  appropriations  recom- 
mended are  $60,509,074  over  the  cur- 
rent year  level.  This  represents  only  a 
5.8-percent  increase.  Since  inflation 
rates  have  been  running  at  10-12  per- 
cent, it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  ac- 
tually reduced  the  size  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  budget.  In  the  face  of  our 
recent  inflation  rates  this  budget  is  far 
below  the  amount  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  the  constant  increases  in 
prices  and  wages. 

In  general,  very  few  increases  for 
workload  expansion  have  been  al- 
lowed, and  then  only  when  the  work 
of  the  Congress  has  so  required  or 
where  we  are  trying  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers' investment  in  legislative 
branch  resources.  It  has  been  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  committee  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  for  employee  cost- 
of-living  pay  raises  and  other  manda- 
tory items  and  for  a  selected  number 
of  the  increases  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  rising  prices.  These  increases 
have  been  offset  by  reductions  in 
staffing,  equipment,  alterations,  re- 
pairs, and  in  the  potential  effects  of 
legislation. 

H.R.  4120  requires  a  1.4-percent  re- 
duction in  the  projected  level  of  legis- 
lative branch  employment.  We  have 
allowed  only  22  of  265  new  jobs  re- 
quested, but  other  cuts  in  the  employ- 
ment base  will  enable  us  to  end  up 
with  83  fewer  jobs  in  the  legislative 
branch  than  we  now  have.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  careful  to  insure 
that  the  essential  operations  necessary 
to  support  the  Congress  have  been 
preserved. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  budget 
presented  by  the  administration  is  up 
by  8.8  percent,  and  while  the  budget 
resolution  calls  for  an  increase  in 
budget  authority  between  fiscal  year 
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process  of  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Every  Member  of  this  body  can 
report  to  his  constituents  that  fiscal 
responsibility  begins  at  home— here  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  under 
permission  which  I  have  already  ob- 
tained, I  will  insert  a  tabulation  detail- 
ing the  committee  recommendations 
in  comparative  form: 

LEGISIATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  (H.R  4120) -COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  AND 

BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


1981  and  fiscal  year  1982  of  8  percent, 
we  are  bringing  a  legislative  branch 
budget  to  the  House  that  will  result  in 
a  reduction  in  the  work  force  and 
budget  authority  that  is  growing  at  a 
rate  which  is  one-third  less  than  the 
growth  in  the  executive  branch  even 
in  these  austere  times. 

We  are  actually  reducing  the  em- 


ployment base  in  the  legislative 
branch  and  we  are  recommending  a 
decline  in  real  dollar  terms  in  the 
overall  budget  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  tell  the  taxpay- 
ers that  the  legislative  branch  is  par- 
ticipating completely— as  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  showing  the  way— in  the 
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10.883.000 

14  665.500 

5.517.800 

1.485.100 

52,800 

292,000 

190.000 

38.700 

371.800 

108.800 

480.600 

316.500 

742.900 


11.057,000 

15,679.000 

5.662.000 

1.544,000 

53.000 

305.000 

190.000 

38,000 

372,000 

109.000 

481,000 

317,000 

753.000 


11,057,000 

15,337.000 

5662,000 

1544,000 

53,000 

305.000 

190.000 

38.000 

372.000 

109.000 

481.000 

317000 

700,000 


*  174,000 
.671,500 
.144,200 

.58,900 
.200 

.13,000 

-m" 

1-200 
-200 
.400 
.500 
-42,900 


-342.000 


-53,000 


Total,  salaiies.  officets  and  employees,. 

Commnee  Employees 

Piofessional  and  clerical  employees  (standing  committees) 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (Studies  and  Imresligations) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Committee  on  the  Budget  (Studies) 

Salaries  and  enpenses 

CHice  of  the  Uw  Revision  Counsel 

Salaries  and  expenses : 

OHice  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 

Salaries  and  enpenses • 

Memliers  Cletk  Hire 
Clerti  hire    


35.145.500 


36.560.000 


36,165.000 


.1.019.500 


-395.000 


29,225,000 


3.669,000 


245,000 


521,000 


2,202,000 


138J48.000 


29,225,000 


3,685,000 


218,000 


525,000 


2,390,000 


138.813.000 


29,225,000 


3685,000 


218,000 


525,000 


2,390,000 


138,813,000 


■  16,000 


27,000 


.4,01 


■  188,000 


^465,000 


Contingent  fnpenses  ol  the  House 
Allowances  and  Expenses 


Official  expenses  ol  Memlws  

Supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs  and  Federal  tort  dams.. 

furniture  and  tumishrngs      

Reporting  hearings     

Reempkiyed  annuitants  reimbursement ~— 

(iowrnmeni  contributions.  

Miscellaneous  items 


43,049,000 
10,695,000 
2,000,000 
1,810,000 
2,209,000 
17,700.000 
514.000 


43,049,000 
15.137,000 
1,670,000 
1,511,000 
2,300,000 
17,709,000 
647,000 


43,049,000 
11,970,000 
1670000 
1,511,000 
2,300,000 
17.709.000 
647.000 


■  1.275.000 

-330.000 

299000 

.91,000 

.9.000 

-  133,000 


-3.167.000 


Total,  allowancts  and  expenses,. 


77.977,000 


82.023,000 


78.856.000 


f  879.000 


-  3,167,000 


Special  and  Select  Committees 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  House,, 
Total  House  ot  Representatives 


41,500.000 


45,761,000 


41,761,000 


■f  261.000 


4,000.000 


119,477,000 


127,784,000 


120.617.000 


.^  1.140.000 


-  7.167.000 


360.980.026 


371.356,000 


363.794,000 


►  2,813,974 


7,562,000 


lOINT  ITEMS 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 


Joinl  Economic  Committee 

Joinl  Committee  on  Printing 

Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 


2.207,000 
760.000 


2,250.000 
922.000 


2250,000 
816,000 


.43,000 
*  56.000 


2.967,000 


3.172,000 


3,066,000 


k  99,000 


106.000 
106,000 


Contingent  Expenses  ot  the  House 


tant  Committee  on  Taxation 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 


2,759,000 


2,967,000 


2.%7  000 


+  208.000 
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"Htol  suoplies  equHmmt.  ufenses.  ml  HlowMCcs 


Agency  «H)  Item 


OWee  of  Wie  Atlmdrng  Ptiysican 


General  eipenses  . .. 
CipiloiPolKeBoaid.. 


Capilot  Police 


Total  Capitol  PMce 


Education  of  Paiges 
{ttulm  of  congiessMial  pages  aiK)  pages  o(  the  Supreme  Court 


\ 


t«per!ses 

Salaries  and  eipenses 


Otticiai  Mail  Costs 
Capitol  Guide  Service 


Preparation  

Total  Kiinl  items 

Salall^'^  and  eipenses 
Salaiies  and  eipenses 


Statements  ol  Appropriations 


Offa  Of  TfCHNOlOGY  ASSfSSMtNT 
CWlCRfSSIONAl  BUOGfT  OfFCf 


Salaries 

Contingent  eipenses 


AllCWna  Of  THf  CAPITOt 
Olfict  ol  tlie  AfclHtecl  ol  tlie  Capitol 


Total  Ollice  ol  the  Architect  ol  the  Capitol 


Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 
Capitol  buildings 

Capitol  grounds  

Acquisition  ol  cuoperty  as  an  addition  to  the  Capitol  grounds 

Memorial  to  Hale  Boggs  Architect  ot  the  Capitol  IMl  

House  office  buildings  

Capitol  Power  Plant  (operation)  


Total  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds 

Total  Aichilecl  ol  the  Capitol  leicepi  lihary  buildings  and  grounds! . 


Salaries  and  eipenses 


LIBRARY  Of  CONGRtSS 
Congressional  Research  Service 


Congressional  printing  and  binding 

Total  title  I    Congressional  Operations 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICt 


Salaries  and  eipenses 


TITlt  It-OTHER  AGENCIES 
80TANK;  GARDEN 


UBRARV  Of  CONGRESS 
Salaries  and  eipenses 
Copyright  Ottice  salaries  and  eipenses 
Boots  lor  the  Wind  and  physically  fiandicapped  salaries  and  eipenses 

i-oiiection  and  distribution  ol  librai/  materials  ispecial  foreign  currenci  pionami 
Payments  m  Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies 

uS  dollars  

Release  ol  section  311  funds  I  

Total  collection  and  distribution  ol  l*rary  materials 

luimture  and  lurnishmgs 

Total  library  ol  Congress  leicept  Congressional  Researcfi  Service  i 


Struclwal  and  mechancal  care 


ARCHITECT  01  THE  CAPfTOl 
library  Buildings  and  Grounds 


New  budp! 

(oMgational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1981  ' 


S03,9U 


Budget  estimates 
ol  new 

I  oMgational  I 
authority,  fiscal 

year  1982" 


(03.000 


New  budge! 

(oMigalnnal) 

authority 

recommended  in 

bill 


603.C 


Bill  compared  Willi— 

New  budget  ^'^},  «"™'« 
(oNigalional)  ,  J"  T*  , 

authority,  fiscal         'S!?i!'T" 

»»  I  Ml  authority,  fiscal 
""  ""  year  1982 


+  99.100 


834.000 
9|5^000 

1.749.000 


925.000 
9».000 


887.000 
117.000 


t  53.000 
915.000 


IU,000 


38.000 
-31.000 


245000 

267  000 

244.000 

1,000 

23,000 

52.033.000 

81095.000 

75.095.000 

.  23.062.000 

6,000.000 

731.000 

734  000 

734,000 

.3.000     .. 

13.000 


61,000.900 


13.000 
89.776.000 


13.000 
83.609.000 


11.183.000 
12.519.000 


3,327,000 
210.000 

3.537.000 


7.330,000 
2,264,000 
11500.000 
7,000 
16,560,000 
19.101.000 

56.762.000 


13,100.000 
14.298.000 


3,964.000 
210.000 

4.174.000 


9.971000 
4.927,000 


20.292.000 
22,888.000 

58.078.000 
tt7U.0OO 


12.019.000 
13.458.000 


3.760.000 
210,000 

3.970.000 


4  ?;.M>.IOO 

•  836.000 
I  939.000 

.  433.000 
4  433.000 


(.107.000 


8,937,000 
4,234,000 


19.899.000 
21.348.000 

54.418.000 
51.311.000 


.  1,607,000 
r  1.970.000 
11500.000 
7.000 
.  3.339.000 
.  2,247.000 

_2i44.000 
1.9II.J00 


1.081.000 
840.000 

204.000 
204.000 


1.034,000 
693.000 


393.000 
1.540.000 

J.660.000 
3.864.000 


29.689,000 


32,288  000 


31575,000 


1886,000 


713,000 


12,400,000 

91,218,000 

87,918,000 

.  5,518.000 

3.300,000 

Total  title  II    Oth 

618.070.926 

6/4288.000 

650.761,000 

.  32,690.074 

23527,000 

Government  Printing  Office 

1,644,000 


2311.000 


2311000 


•  667  000 


105,089,000 
10201,000 
34  337,000 

115,443,000 
10623,000 
33243.000 

111.989,000 
10,306,000 
33  221,000 

•6.900  000 
•  105.000 
1116  000 

3.454.000 
317000 
22.000 

3  175,100 
389,900 

4  043,000 
431,000 
1 300.0001 

3  976,000 
429.000 

•  800  900 
.  39  100 

67,000 

2,000 

1     300.0001 

3,565.000 

4  474  000 

4405000 

•  840  000 

69  000 

1.775000 

1  540.000 

1089.000 

586.000 

451000 

154  967.000 

165,323.000 

161.010.000 

.  6,043.000 

4,313.000 

1 753  000 


22718000 


1715  000 


3962000 


14003000 
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Salaries  and  eipenses 


COPYRIGHT  ROYAITY  TRIBUNAL 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OfFICE 


470.000 


500.000 


461.000 


9.000 


Tftm 


Punting  and  binding  

Office  of  Supeiinlendent  of  Documents,  salaries  and  eipenses 

Total  Government  Printing  Oflice  (eicept  CongressBiul  prmlmg  and  brndnig  and  acquisilion  d  site  and  general  plans  and  designs 

ot  building)  • 

See  footnotes  al  end  ot  table 


16.250.000 
24.000.000 

19.380.000 
29.279.000 

17  888000 
27.120.0X 

■  1 638.000 
.  3  120.000 

1492  000 
M59.000 

40.250.000 

48659.000 

45.008.000 

<4.7MM0 

3.651.000 
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Agency  and  item 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OfFia 


Salaries  and  eipenses 


New  budget 
(oUigalmal) 
authority  fiscal 
ye»19ll' 


220.602.000 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 

(oUigationali 

authority  liscal 

yea  1982' 


244.878.000 


McoMimdi 


(oHitationall 

authority 

leconrnended  m 

b« 


233.000.000 


NewbMtget 

loMgatanali 

autMfity  fiscal 

ytal981 


.  12.398.000 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 

loMgatoiali 

autlwity  fiscal 

year  1982 


11.878.000 


RAILROAD  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  BOARD 


Salaries  and  eipenses. 


1.000.000 


1.000.000 


Total,  title  H    Other  agencies 4a.(K.000 


W5.3I9.000 


450.505.000 


vvsam 


34Jt4.000 


TITLE  lll-CAPITAl  IMPROVEMENTS 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OfflQ 
Acquisition  of  site  and  general  plans  and  designs  ol  building 


22J00M0 


;2.300.000 


Grand  total,  titles  I.  II  and  III  New  budget  (oWigational)  authority I.040.75(.9?6        1.181.977.000        1.101.?66.000 


RtCAPITUUtTION 
TITLE  I    Congressional  operations 618.070.926 


TITLE  II 
TITLE  III 


OTHER  AGENCIES 
CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  . 


422686000 


TITLE  l~CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 


House  of  Representatives 

loint  Items 

Olfice  of  Technology  Assessment 

Congressional  Budget  Office    

Architect  of  the  Capitol  leicepl  library  buildings  and  grounds) . 

Congressional  Research  Service  Libiary  ol  Congress 

Congressional  printing  and  binding.  Government  Piinling  Ottice .. 


360.980.026 
61.000.900 
11.183.000 
12.519.000 
60.299.000 
29.689  000 
82.400.000 


674.288.000 

485.389.000 

22.300000 


371356.000 
89.776.000 
13.100.000 
14.298.000 
62.252.000 
32.288.000 
91.218.000 


Total,  title  I    Congressional  operations 6U.070.9W 


TITLE  II  -OTHER  AGENOES 


Botanic  Garden 


1.644.000 


Lib,ary  of  Congress  (eicepi  Congressional  Research  Service) ■,■ 'M«?'2SS 

library  buildings  and  grounds  Architect  ol  the  Capitol iinnnn 


Cooyrighl  Royalty  Tribunal . 

Government  Pimling  Otf,cc  leicept  congressiuial  printing  and  bindmg) . 

General  Accounting  Office    

Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board 


470.000 
40.250000 
220.602.000 


TITLE  lll-CAPITAl  IMPROVEMENTS 


Grand  lotal  new  budget  (oWigational)  auttwity 1.040.756.926 


(74.2tt.000 


2.311.000 
165.323.000 
22718.000 
500.000 
48.659.000 
244.878.000 
1.000.000 

4S5.389000 


22.300.000 


65O.76I.0OO 
450.505.000 


363794.000 
83.609000 
I?.019,0OO 
13.458.000 
58.388.000 
31.575.000 
87.918.000 

650.761.000 


2.311.000 
161.010.000 

8715.000 

461.000 

45.008.000 

233000.000 


r  (0.509.074 


.  32.690.074 
» 27.819.000 


.  2813.974 

.  22.608.100 

.836.000 

■  939.000 

1911.000 

.  1.886.000 

.  5.518.000 

4  32.(90.074 


n.711.000 


23.527.000 
34  884  000 

22.300:000 


7562.000 
6167.000 
1081.000 

840.000 
3.864.000 

713000 
3300.000 

23.527.000 


■  667.000 
.  6043 000 
.  3  962.000 
9.000 
•  4  758.000 
.  12.398.000 


450.505.000 


4  27jlMjMt 


4313000 

14003000 

39000 

3651.000 
11878.000 

1.000000 

34Jt4.000 


1.181.977.000         1101.266000 


'  Does  not  rcffect  effect  ot  section  309  ot  HR   7593  as  provided  by  section  lOlIc)  ot  Public  Law  96  536  which  requires  that  ?  percent  ol  total  budget  authority  not  required  by  law  shall  be 
■■Includes  the  following  budgerl  amendment  (H  Doc  97  49)  lor  liscal  year  1982 
■  loint  Committee  on  Taiation  Jl  23.000 


22  300.000 

(0.509.074  -90  711.000 

from  oMigatnn  and  eipenditure 


REVENUE  ACTIVITIES 

The  Members  may  be  interested  to 
know  there  are  a  number  of  revenue 
activities  within  the  legislative  branch 
which  will  return  $82  million  before 
expenses  to  the  Federal  Government 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  Included  in 
this  estimate  is  $2  million  to  the  Cap- 
itol Power  Plant  in  reimbursements 
for  heating  and  air  conditioning,  $11.5 
million  from  copyright  fees  and  the 
sale  of  catalog  cards  and  publications 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  $5.5  mil- 
lion in  gift  and  trust  fund  income,  and 
$63  million  from  the  sale  of  Grovem- 
ment  documents  through  the  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Savings  attributable  to  General  Ac- 
counting Office  activities  total  ap- 
proximately  $3.7   billion,   which  also 


have  an  offsetting  effect  on  total  Fed- 
eral finances. 

MAJOR  ITEMS  IN  BILL 
TITLE  I— CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$650,761,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
seven  major  areas  of  congressional  ac- 
tivity or  in  areas  of  direct  support  of 
the  Congress.  These  include  the 
House,  joint  items,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol— except  Senate  and  Library 
buildings  and  groimds— the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  congres- 
sional printing  and  binding. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  JOINT  ITEMS 

The  aUowanciBS  of  $447,403,000  for 
the  House  and  joint  items  for  1982  in- 
cludes an  amount  of  $363,794,000  for 


the  operations  of  the  House  itself. 
This  is  less  than  a  1-percent  increase 
over  1981,  most  of  which  is  caused  by 
last  October's  pay  increase  for  our  em- 
ployees. 

RECOMMENDED  REDUCTIONS 

The  total  recommendation  for  con- 
gressional operations  is  $23,527,000 
less  than  was  requested.  Included  in 
this  decrease  is:  a  reduction  of  $4  mil- 
lion in  funding  requested  for  the  spe- 
cial and  select  committees— due  to  ac- 
tions already  taken  and  approved  by 
the  House;  a  markdown  of  $342,000  in 
the  Sergeant  of  Arms  budget;  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,167,000  in  various  supplies, 
materials,  and  administrative  expenses 
of  the  House;  a  reduction  of  $6,167,000 
in  various  joint  items,  primarily  in  of- 
ficial mail;  a  reduction  of  $1,081,000 
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under  the  request  of  the  Office  of  no  money  in  the  bill  for  the  construe-  Clause  (2)  would  also  limit  the  1981 
Technology  Assessment;  $840,000  less  tion  part  of  that  project— nor  will  pay  increase  for  some  individuals  who 
than  requested  by  the  Congressional  there  be  until  we  get  a  properly  certi-  are  currently  paid  less  than  the  level 
Budget  Office;  the  deferral  of  certain  fied  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  V  payable  rate  of  $50,112.50.  For  ex- 
projects  and  other  downward  adjust-  project.  We  do  not  intend  to  authorize  ample,  a  GS-14,  step  4  employee  pres- 
ments  totaling  $3,864,000  in  the  the  use  of  so-called  phased  construe-  ently  makes  $49,002.  Under  the 
budget  of  the  Architect;  a  reduction  of  tion— a  method  that  has  proven  so  amendment,  He  could  not  receive  this 
$713,000  for  the  operation  of  the  Con-  costly  in  the  past.  October's  entire  comparability  in- 
gressional  Research  Service;  and  a  re-  capital  improvements  crease  since  his  pay  would  be  subject 
duction  of  $3,300,000  in  congressional  Due  to  lack  of  authorization,  the  to  the  "frozen"  $50,112.50  statutory 
printing  and  binding.  Committee  has  denied  the  funds  for  ceiling.  The  parenthetical  "or  a  per- 
TiTLK  II— OTHER  AGENCIES  Site  acqulsltlon  and  design  of  a  pro-  centage  of  such  maximum  rate"   in- 

A    total    of    $450,505,000    is    recom-  [>osed      new      Government      Printing  sures  a  freeze  in  rates  of  pay  for  those 

mended  for  the  six  agencies  carried  in  Office  Building.  House     committee     staff     employees 

title  II  of  H.R.  4120.  This  allowance  is  title  hi— general  provisions  whose  rates  are  limited  to  75  percent 

an   increase   of   $27,819,000   over   the  Section    305    provides    that    during  of  level  IV. 

current    level    of    appropriations    and  fiscal  year  1982,  individuals  in  the  leg-  Section  305  applies  to  individuals  in 

$34,884,000  less  than  requested.  islative,  executive,  or  judical  branch,  all  three  branches,  and  thus  includes 

The  agencies  that  are   included  in  or  the  District  of  Columbia  govern-  individuals  in  the  Postal  Service  and 

this  title  of  the  bill  and  the  amounts  ment,  may  not  receive  a  pay  raise  over  the  military  service, 

recommended  are  as  follows:  First.  Bo-  their  rate  of  pay  on  September  30.  The   Office   of    Personnel    Manage- 

tanic  Garden,  $2,311,000:  second,  Li-  igsi,  if  their  salary  is  set  at  a  rate  ment   has   informally  estimated  that 

brary  of  Congress  (except   the  Con-  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  level  the  freeze  will  apply  to  48,487  individ- 

gressional          Research          Service),  v  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (current-  uals  broken  down  as  follows: 

$161,010,000;  third.  Library  Buildings  ly  frozen  at  $50,112.50  per  annum),  or  Directly  affected  by  freeze  (current- 

and  grounds,  $8,715,000;  fourth.  Copy-  to  a  percentage  of  such  rate.  There  is  ly  at  level  V  or  above): 

right     Royalty     Tribunal,     $461,000;  also  a  limitation  on  bonuses  paid  to     Executive  branch 800 

fifth.     Government     Printing     Office  senior  executive  service  personnel.  Legislative  branch"""""!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!          546 

(except     congressional     printing     and  explanation  of  section  305                  Judicial  branch 1.641 

binding),  $45,008,000;  and  sixth.  Gen-  Section  305  provides  for  a  pay  freeze  Additional  affected  by  frozen  ceil- 

eral  Accounting  Office.  $233,000,000.  j^r  high-level  individuals  in  the  legis-       '"« ''S.SOO 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  attempt  to  lative.  executive,  and  judicial  branches             Total 48,487 

discuss    all    of    the    recommendations  ^r  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  under  the  provision  the  freeze  is  in 

made  by  the  committee  for  the  various  poinmhia  »*  ^ »     ,       ,          ,  Aoi^  ri  *L    r 

atfpnrips  funded  in  this  title  of  the  bill  ^w     ? -»         »                     j      .u   ♦  »v,  effect  for  fiscal  year  1982.  If  the  freeze 

agencies  lunaea  in  mis  iiiie  oi  me  oui.  -phe  first  sentence  provides  that  the  ;«  tn  rnntimiP  hovnnH  fic^ni  v^nr  iqa9 

but  I  would  like  to  mention  a  few.  Our  rate   of   basic   oav   or  salarv   will   be  f  to.po""nue  beyond  fiscaJ  year  1982. 

eeneral    nolicv    ha-s    been    to    nrovide  l               ?    iu  P^^    ^"^   salary    win    oe  ,j   ^,ji   ^e   necessary   for  Congress  to 

general   policy   nas   oeen   lo   proviae  frozen    at    the    rate    payable    or,    if  p^act    a   similar   limitation   of   fnnris 

only  the  resources  necessary  to  main-  higher,  the  maximum  rate  payable  on  ^SaS  nextTar     ^™'^*^'°"    °^    ^""'^' 

tain  activities  at  the  current  level  and  Seotember  30    1981    which  is  the  last  '"■Bauj  «icA.t  ycai.                              .  ,      , 

tn  fimrf  manriatnrv  inrrpa.sps    Dniv  4  5^P^^"i°^'^  f  "•  ^^°};  wnicn  IS  ine  ,asi  Subsection  (b)  provides  a  special  rule 

to  luna  mandatory  increases,  uniy  4  day  before  the  1981  comparability  ad-  ,_  -nvor  r.r.=itir>nc  «/hi^h  ar<>  /.r«at«H 

of  the  232  additional  staffing  request-  instment  is  to  take  effect    It  also  de-  ,.     ^    P°^!^'°"^„  *:1L,        5  created 

pH  havp  hPPn  aiinu/Prt    Tn  arirfitinn    a  J^simeni  IS  lo  laKC  eiieci.  11  aiso  ae  after  September  30.  1981.  and  requires 

ed  nave  been  allowed    m  addition,  a  fines  m  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  the  individ-  ,hp     aDoronriatp     officials     in     Parh 

reduction  of  100  positions  under  cur-  uals  who  are  subiect   to   the   freeze  II         aPProP"aie     oinciais     in     eacn 

rpnt  staffing  has  hPPn  mariP  tt  5        i     *'^^,  ,s"°J^*^V   lo   me   ireeze.  branch  to  promulgate  regulations  to 

''aLS' M^  sSakIr"  "hfcommittee  Sjfof  pa'fs  $5oTl'2  "oT  mo  e"  tSt  '-"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'  '°'  «"^^  P°«'^'°- 

has  recommended  no  funding  for  the  L'eqSal'^fo  ir  greater  than TveVv  of  7' ^''omoLrahfp'no%trrwhiU°ipr; 

Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board,  the  Executive  Schedule)  is  covered  by  ^""^  comparable  positions  which  were 

We  have  taken  a  close  look  at  this  pro-  the  freeze.  This  clause  covers  those  in-  '\^lf/"r„^  °"  ?f  ^'^,^,^^1     '. II,    tv,. 

posed  new  program.  It  had  been  estab-  dividuals  whose  rates  of  pay  were  di-  Subsection    (c)    provides    that    the 

lished  to  recommend  uniform  rail  cost  rectly  affected  by  the  1977  Quadrenni-  ^!^^J^  °   .Semor  Executive  Service 

accounting   standards    for    regulatory  al  increase  (such  as  judges.  Members.  ^^Tr!yti^rlffl^^J.^tLltr 

purposes.   However,   the  General   Ac-  Senators,  heads  and  assistant  heads  of  ^^°f  f/'^'^i^'  '"f'^ad  of  the  50  per- 

counting  Office  has  informed  us  that  cabinet  departments),  as  well  as  indi-  ^^"^  allowed  under  the  civil  services 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  viduals  whose  rates  of  pay  are  admin-  ""eform  law  This  would  not  affect  the 

has  just  released  a  uniform  rail  cost  istratively  set  at  rates  above  $50,112.50  Pay"^"l  °^  differentials,  allowances 

system    that    the    industry    will    be  (such  as  certain  high-level  positions  in  ^J'  °^^^^  payments,  except  salaries  and 

obliged    to    use.    The    committee    be-  the  Postal  Service).  bonuses. 

lieves.  based  on  the  GAO  findings.  Clause  (2)  covers  those  individuals  Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  set  up  a  whose  rates  of  pay  are  limited  to  a  salary  or  pay  actually  paid  to  an  em- 
new  Government  entity  which  may  maximum  rate  which  is  equal  to  or  Plov^e,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
lead  to  confusion  and  redundancy  greater  than  the  rate  for  level  V  by  •^"^  amendment,  will  serve  as  the  basis 
since  the  ICC  is  already  doing  the  job.  reason  of  a  statutory  or  other  salary  'o^  computing  life  insurance,  retire- 
We  have  decided  not  to  fund  the  ceiling.  For  example  the  maximum  "^^nt,  and  other  benefits,  rather  than 
RAPB— but  have  asked  the  GAO  to  rate  for  GS-18  is  limited  to  the  level  ^^e  higher  statutory  rate, 
monitor  the  new  system  and  to  advise  for  level  V  which  under  existing  law  conclusion 
the  Congress  of  amy  deficiences.  (section  101(c)  of  Public  Law  96-536)  is  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  high- 
We  have  allowed  $2.5  million  to  fire-  $50,112.50.  Under  the  provision  the  lights  of  H.R.  4120.  as  reported  to  the 
proof  the  bookstacks  at  the  Thomas  $50,112.50  ceiling  is  maintained.  The  House  on  July  9.  1981.  The  committee 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams  Library  of  amendment  also  maintains  existing  report  (No.  97-170)  explains  our  ac- 
Congress  Buildings.  The  stacks  need  ceilings  on  rates  of  pay  for  committee  tions  in  much  more  detail,  and  is  avall- 
this  protection  desperately.  We  have  staffs,  other  officers  and  employees  of  able  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House, 
also  provided  the  Architect  sufficient  the  House  and  Senate,  and  for  admin-  The  committee  has  little  discretion 
funds  to  finish  completely  the  design  istrative  assistants  whose  maximum  as  far  as  the  amounts  for  the  House 
work  on  the  restoration  and  needed  rate  of  pay  is  limited  by  congressional  and  the  joint  items  of  the  Congress 
renovation  of  those  buildings.  There  is  resolution.  are    concerned.    Salaries,    allowances, 
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and  expenses  of  the  Members,  special 
and  select  committee  funding,  and 
other  items  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  and  are  already  in  effect 
through  the  adoption  of  House  resolu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Where  the  committee 
has  discretion,  it  has  been  exercised. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  my  remarks,  the 
committee  is  recommending  an  overall 
reduction  totaling  $80,711,000,  and 
only  22  of  the  265  new  positions  re- 
quested in  those  areas  where  we  have 
control  have  been  allowed.  Moreover, 
the  level  of  legislative  branch  staffing 
will  actually  be  less  than  the  current 
level. 

We  are  bringing  a  legislative  branch 
budget  to  the  House  that  is  smaller  in 
real  dollars  than  the  current  year. 

We  have  trimmed  the  fat  from  the 
legislative  branch  and  have  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  stimulate  increases 
in  productivity. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  make  in 
voting  for  this  budget,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  think  all  the  Members  can  support 
and  identify  with  these  recommenda- 
tions during  this  period  of  extreme 
budget  austerity. 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  two  questions  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. As  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee knows,  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee  and  House,  are 
convinced  that  the  State-based  eco- 
nomic development  representatives 
are  essential  to  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 
My  questions  are  these. 
Is  it  not  correct  that  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  EDR's  remain 
in  place  and  doing  the  jobs  they  have 
done  through  the  years  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  reports  on  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Rescissions 
Act  for  1981  and  H.R.  4169.  the  regu- 
lar EDA  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions bill  which  passed  the  House  this 
month?  And,  further,  is  it  not  correct 
that  the  chairman  decided  against  of- 
fering an  amendment  on  this  matter 
to  the  language  of  this  resolution  now 
before  us  because  of  the  committee's 
desire  to  present  the  House  with  as 
simple  a  continuing  resolution  as  pos- 
sible and  that  that  decision  in  no  way 
reflects  a  change  in  our  concern  over 
the  administration's  actions  ignoring 
congressional  intent  with  regard  to 
the  EDR's? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  correct  in  both  instances.* 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  joint  res- 
olution to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  281,  nays 
107.  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2061 
YEAS-281 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Byron 

Campt>ell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholro 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  William 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E^rans(IA) 

Fary 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Hillls 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutilller 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Ijent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 


Moore 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 


Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnes 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Carman 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  E>aniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Deckard 

Derwinski 

Donnelly 

Emerson 

ESnery 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Prcrjzel 

Gephardt 

Oilman 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

SUton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

NAYS- 107 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hen  Jon 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hughes 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lungren 

Martin  (ID 

Mattox 

McClor>- 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

MiUer(OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Napier 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patman 


Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

WaUins 

Waxman         , 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  'MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Patterson 

Paul 

Petri 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Russo 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Walker 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whiltaker 

Winn 

Wyden 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 45 


Hammerschmidt  Mikulski 
Hance  Miller  (CA) 


AuCoin 

Biaggl 

Boner 

Brown  (CA) 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Cheney 

Coelho 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dreier 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Fithian 


Florio 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Goldwater 

Hagedom 

Hartnett 

Hollent>eck 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Mavroules 


McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

Montgomery 

O'Brien 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Rhodes 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Savage 

Schuize 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Young  (AK) 


Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 


Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Muakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 


D  1300 
announced  the  following 


The  Clerk 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Pickle  against 
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Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Mavroules  with  Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Mc£>ade. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California. 

Mr.  Fithian  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hart- 
nett. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Cheney  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  McCloskey  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  PATTER- 
SON, Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  HOLT  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  roll- 
call  No.  205  yesterday,  on  H.R.  3380,  to 
increase  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  215,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  215 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4241)  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  points  of  order  against  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  in  said  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule 
XXI,  are  hereby  waived:  t)eginning  on  page 
2.  line  3  through  page  8,  line  7;  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  following  provi- 
sions in  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  6,  rule  XXI,  are 
hereby  waived:  beginning  on  page  4,  line  7 
through  page  5,  line  5:  and  beginning  on 
page  7,  line  1  through  page  8,  line  2, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  min- 


utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLXfN),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  215  is 
a  rule  to  facilitate  consideration  of 
H.R.  4241,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  rule  waives 
points  of  order  pursuant  to  clause  2  and 
6  of  rule  XXI  against  certain  para- 
graphs of  the  bill. 

Clause  2.  rule  XXI,  prohibits  unau- 
thorized appropriations  and  legislation 
in  an  appropriations  bill.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  appropriations  bills  that 
we  have  considered  this  session,  this 
waiver  is  necessary  because  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  military  con- 
struction for  fiscal  year  1982  has  not 
yet  been  enacted.  H.R.  3455,  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill, 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  June  4. 

1981.  by  a  vote  of  311  to  36.  A  similar 
Senate  bill  is  currently  awaiting 
Senate  floor  consideration.  Since  the 
authorization  has  not  been  enacted 
into  law.  the  appropriating  provisions 
of  H.R.  4241  violate  the  provisions  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

Additionally,  the  limitations  and  leg- 
islative provisions  in  the  bill  appear  m 
the  section  entitled  "General  provi- 
sions" and  are  not  covered  by  the 
waiver  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  215 
also  waives  clause  6.  rule  XXI.  which 
prohibits  reappropriation  of  unex- 
pended balances  of  fluids.  The  waiver 
is  necessary  because  two  paragraphs  in 
the  bill  which  authorize  transfer  of 
unexpended  balances  from  previous 
appropriations  for  use  in  military 
public  works  projects  and  defense 
family  housing  constitute  reappropria- 
tions.  The  rule  specifically  identifies 
those  sections  of  the  bill  for  which 
waivers  are  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4241  provides  $6.9 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for 
military  construction  projects  and 
military  family  housing  for  fiscal  year 

1982.  This  amount  is  approximately 
$591.5  million  or  10  percent  below  the 
administration's  budget  request  but 
also  represents  an  increase  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1981  appro- 
priation of  $5.3  billion.  H.R.  4241  does 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  authorizing  legislation 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  particular 
controversy  over  this  rule.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  House  Resolution 
215  so  that  the  House  may  proceed  to 
the  orderly  consideration  of  the  bill  on 
its  merits. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  resolution,  as  the  able 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost),  has 
explained  them  thoroughly.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  rule.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  get  the  appropria- 
tion bills  behind  us. 


that  we  get  the  appropriation  bills 
behind  us. 

There  are  some  deficiencies  in  the 
measure  itself  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
discussed  on  the  floor.  However.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4241)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection.  * 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Georgia    (Mr. 

GiNN). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nt  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4241,  with  Mr.  Sharp  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn). 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  beginning  my 
remarks  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think 
any  subcommittee  chairman  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  ever  had 
any  ranking  member  be  any  more  coop- 
erative than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula)  has  been  to  me.  Today  I 
want  to  express  my  profound  apprecia- 
tion to  him,  along  with  my  appreciation 
to  all  members  of  our  subcommittee, 
because  we  have  workd  together,  I 
think,  as  a  bipartisan  team,  and  we 
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bring  today  to  the  floor  an  excellent 
bill. 

The  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  that 
have  led  to  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House  today.  The  aunended  request  for 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing totaled  $8  billion.  The  committee 
has  deferred  consideration  of  $522.3 
million  for  MX  funding  of  that  re- 
quest. The  total  amount  recommended 
includes  $6.9  billion,  which  is  the  larg- 
est military  construction  appropria- 
tion to  ever  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  committee's  recommended  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  represents  a  $592 
million  reduction  from  the  amount 
considered,  but  a  $1.6  billion  increase 
over  the  amount  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  reconunendation  by 
the  committee  is  $96  million  below  the 
outlay  request  of  the  executive  branch 
and  also  $40  million  below  the  section 
302  budget  allocation. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
reflect  the  current  fiscal  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  country  and  weigh 
the  highest  priority  military  require- 
ments against  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint. I  feel  the  recommended  bill 
achieves  this  balance. 

The  committee  this  year  focused  on 
some  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  the  country  today,  the  basing 
of  the  MX  missile,  Indian  Ocean,  Per- 
sian Gulf  program.  NATO  programs  in 
construction,  the  Pacific,  and  the  over- 
all need  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  military.  I  will  now  highlight  a 
number  of  major  recommendations 
that  are  explained  in  more  detail  in 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
deferred,  without  prejudice,  the  con- 
sideration of  $522.3  million  requested 
in  fiscal  year  1982  for  design,  construc- 
tion, land  acquisition,  and  headquar- 
ters facilities  for  the  land-based 
system  to  support  the  MX  missile. 

D  1315 

The  committee  had  hoped  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  and 
to  examine  the  administration's  MX 
proposal  prior  to  completing  action  on 
the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  bill 
for  military  construction.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  decision  from  the 
administration  on  the  MX  system  has 
been  made.  The  long-term  significance 
of  the  MX  program  is  such  that  the 
committee  feels  that  action  should  be 
deferred  until  hearings  and  a  full 
review  of  the  program  can  be  conduct- 
ed. In  order  to  assure  timely  approval 
of  the  other  items  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  request,  the  committee  feels  that 
action  must  proceed  at  this  time. 

The  committee  will  work  with  the 
administration  in  the  upcoming 
months  to  find  the  most  beneficial 
method  to  review  and  act  on  addition- 
al military  funding  for  the  MX  or 


other  systems  that  might  require  con- 
struction funding. 

The  committee  continues  to  support 
the  policy  of  developing  capabilities  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  region,  while  respecting  the  sover- 
eignty of  foreign  states.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  $335  million  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  provide  additional 
facilities  in  the  Middle  East.  Construc- 
tion projects  at  Ras  Banas.  Egypt,  and 
Lajes,  Portugal,  are  not  recommended 
because  of  questions  concerning  the 
design,  need,  and  coimtry-to-country 
agreements. 

Over  the  past  years,  not  enough  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  fulfilling  our 
need  to  provide  modem  facilities  for 
our  personnel  stationed  in  NATO 
countries.  The  committee  feels  that 
planning  has  been  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  United  States 
would  stay  in  Europe  for  a  short 
period.  That  short  period  has  turned 
into  more  than  30  years.  Facilities  are 
now  worn  and  inadequate  and  no 
longer  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
modem  military  force.  The  needs  have 
grown  to  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Department  estimates  a  re- 
quirement of  more  than  $10  billion  in 
construction  to  solve  the  current  con- 
struction deficiency. 

The  conmiittee's  recommendation  of 
$1  bUlion  in  NATO  funding  is  the  larg- 
est ever.  The  committee  feels  it  is  time 
to  get  on  with  improving  facilities  for 
our  people  who  serve  there. 

Recent  news  reports  have  indicated 
that  the  Republic  of  Germany  is  reluc- 
tant to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  the  master  restationing  plan  in  Ger- 
many. However,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Government  is  interested 
in  continuing  discussions  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  restationing  propos- 
al. It  is  essential  that  talks  be  initiated 
rapidly  in  order  to  accelerate  the  im- 
plementation of  the  master  restation- 
ing plan.  We  are  at  a  critical  juncture 
with  our  facilities  in  Germany.  It  is 
time  to  improve  our  installations,  as 
well  as  locate  them  in  the  most  strate- 
gic locations.  The  relocation  of  facili- 
ties from  crowded  urban  areas  will 
allow  for  more  productive  use  of  prop- 
erty by  Germany  and  for  siting  U.S. 
facilities  at  more  advantageous  loca- 
tions. The  funding  for  the  program  by 
the  Germans  will  be  recouped  from 
moneys  obtained  through  the  release 
of  urban  property  and  thereby  to 
offset  the  planned  increase  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$18  million  for  projects  associated 
with  the  master  restationing  plan.  The 
U.S.  contribution  is  proposed  in  order 
to  show  our  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram and  to  obtain  a  like  response  to 
the  Government  of  Germany.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  initial  response 
from  the  Republic  of  Germany  is  one 
of  only  continuing  to  discuss  this  plan. 


I  hope  that  in  the  next  several  months 
the  discussions  will  turn  to  positive 
action  by  the  German  Government. 

In  regard  to  another  NATO  con- 
struction matter,  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  facilities  have  been  rec- 
ommended in  order  to  show  our  sup- 
port for  the  program,  but  we  require, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Department 
seek  NATO  infrastructure  funding  for 
essentially  all  GLCM  construction. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings this  year  to  examine  the  issues  re- 
lating to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
the  U.S.  military.  In  a  special  hearing 
on  the  subject  this  year,  the  conmiit- 
tee  invited  and  heard  testimony  from 
the  top  ranking  enlisted  person  in 
each  service  and  the  Exectutive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Defense  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Women  in  the  Service.  The 
committee  has  added  a  new  section  to 
the  report  on  quality  of  life  to  show 
the  need  to  accelerate  unaccompanied 
personnel  housing,  to  improve  family 
housing  overseas,  and  to  fund  child 
care  centers  with  military  construction 
funds.  Design  funds  in  the  amoimt  of 
$20  million  have  been  added  to  the  re- 
quest to  accelerate  the  design  of 
20,000  substandard  barrack  spaces. 

The  committee  again  this  year  has 
focused  on  the  need  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  increase  the  host 
nation's  support  provided  to  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  defending  foreign  na- 
tions. The  committee  feels  that  as  the 
United  States  significantly  increases 
its  spending  on  defense,  other  coun- 
tries should  develop  host  nation  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  U.S.  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  maintenance  of  large 
nimibers  of  U.S.  troops  and  depend- 
ents stationed  abroad. 

ENERGY 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings this  year  on  DOD's  energy  pro- 
gram. It  is  essential  that  the  Depart- 
ment, as  the  single  largest  user  of 
energy  in  the  United  States,  embark 
on  an  aggressive  program  for  both 
energy  conservation  and  new  technolo- 
gy improvements. 

The  committee  approved  all  request- 
ed projects  for  energy  conservation 
except  those  requested  for  temporary 
buildings  scheduled  for  replacement. 
The  committee  is  confident  that  the 
Department  will  reach  its  goal  of  a  12- 
percent  reduction  in  energy  use  by 
1985. 

The  committee  included  language  in 
the  bill  clarifying  the  life  cycle  cost 
criteria  to  be  used  when  determining 
the  feasibility  of  solar  energy  applica- 
tions to  construction  projects.  The 
committee  also  made  reductions  to  the 
utility  account  in  family  housing  as  a 
direct  incentive  to  reduce  consump- 
tion. 

POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

The  committee  has  approved  all 
funds  requested  for  domestic  air  and 
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water  pollution  abatement  programs. 
Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
not  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  will  pay  for  DOD  use  of 
sewage  treatment  plants,  when  they 
are  tied  into  the  local  system.  The 
committee  acknowledges  that  some  ad- 
ditional costs  may  be  incurred  because 
of  the  waiting  period  for  this  decision. 
Although  the  Department  has  made 
gains  in  reducing  pollution  abatement 
violations,  there  still  remains  a  back- 
log of  pollution  control  projects.  The 
committee  expects  the  Department  to 
continue  to  devote  sufficient  planning 
and  design  funds  to  continue  to  reduce 
this  backlog. 

SAFETY 

The  DOD  safety  program  has  been 
an  issue  of  particular  interest  to  the 
committee.  Worker  safety  should  be  a 
primary  concern  of  the  Department, 
and  the  committee  feels  that  priority 
should  be  given  to  any  military  con- 
struction project  that  will  eliminate 
safety  problems. 

The  committee  directed  last  year 
that  the  Department  prepare  a  mul- 
tiyear  plan  that  establishes  how  mili- 
tary construction  projects  will  be 
funded  to  correct  safety  problems. 
That  report  was  prepared  and  has 
been  published  in  part  3  of  this  year's 
hearing  record.  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved all  requested  safety  projects 
and  urges  the  Department  to  continue 
to  program  its  safety  improvements  so 
that  it  can  meet  its  stated  goal  of 
eliminating  all  serious  hazards  by 
1984. 

MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  been  concerned 
about  several  issues  involving  medical 
readiness  and  held  extensive  hearings 
this  year  to  examine  these  concerns. 
The  committee  feels  that  there  are 
many  methods  available  to  provide  for 
medical  mobilization  space  without 
overbuilding  military  hospitals.  The 
committee  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment to  review  design  alternatives 
that  would  improve  the  mobilization 
capacity  of  military  hospitals  con- 
structed in  the  future,  and  to  develop 
a  standard  guidance  on  ways  to  im- 
prove military  service  plans  for  use  of 
existing  hospitals. 

SHORTFALL  rUNDING 

The  Department  requested 

$387,437,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  to 
cover  funding  shortfalls  in  varying 
amounts  for  each  of  the  services.  The 
committee  provided  $293,400,000  of 
that  request.  The  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  amendment  reduced  that  total 
military  construction  request  by 
$119,300,000  because  the  President's 
economic  recovery  plan  is  expected  to 
result  in  lower  inflation  and  result  in 
Government-wide  savings.  The  com- 
mittee has  accepted  these  reductions 
and  is  hopeful  that  these  savings  can 
be  achieved.  However,  since  the  short- 


fall was  justified  partly  on  the  basis 
that  lower  than  actual  inflation  rates 
were  used  in  estimating  and  since  the 
Department  has  lowered  the  assumed 
inflation  rate  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
request,  the  committee  does  not  antici- 
pate any  funding  shortfall  requests  in 
the  future. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  ARMY 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations totaling  $1,029,519,000  for 
"Military  construction.  Army."  This  is 
$70,181,000  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested and  $143,285,000  more  than 
the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  major  reductions  are  the 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  land  acquisition; 
the  shortfall  funding  reduction:  the 
construction  management  for  NATO; 
and  the  Ras  Banas,  Egypt,  project. 
The  committee  added  planning  and 
design  funds  to  advance  barracks  proj- 
ects and  approved  two  additional  bar- 
raclcs  projects. 

MILITARY  CONSTROCTION,  NAVY 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations totaling  $1,404,883,000  for 
"Military  construction.  Navy."  This  is 
$72,917,000  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested and  $613,748,000  above  the 
amount  provided  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  major  reductions  are  the  deletion 
of  four  airfield  pavements  projects; 
the  Mariana  Islands  land  lease;  and 
the  shortfall  funding  adjustment.  The 
committee  has  included  $204,000,000 
to  initiate  construction  of  the  San 
Diego,  Calif,  hospital.  The  committee 
added  several  projects  to  modernize 
and  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the 
Nation's  shipyards. 

The  committee  has  approved  a  sub- 
stantial amount  for  the  Marine  Corps 
and  has  added  several  projects  to  en- 
hance their  readiness. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  AIR  FORCE 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations totaling  $1,407,565,000  for 
"Military  construction.  Air  Force." 
This  is  $295,535,000  below  the  amount 
requested  amd  $470,340,000  above  the 
amount  provided  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  committee  has  deferred  consider- 
ation of  the  $522,300,000  requested  for 
the  MX  missile  system  as  discussed 
earlier.  The  major  reductions  were  the 
adjustment  to  the  shortfall  request 
and  reductions  to  projects  at  Lajes  Air 
Base,  Portugal;  Ras  Banas,  Egypt;  and 
Diego  Garcia,  as  well  as  deletion  of  all 
requested  funds  for  the  collocated  op- 
erating bases  in  Europe. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations totaling  $251,004,000  for 
"Military  construction.  Defense  agen- 
cies."  This  is  $103,096,000  below  the 
amount  requested  and  $10,996,000 
below  the  amount  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  major  reductions  are 
the  deletion  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  building  project  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md.;  the  fuel  tankage  project 
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in  Korea:  and  an  adjustment  to 
emergency  construction  request. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations totaling  $385,000,000  for 
the  NATO  infrastructure.  This  is 
$135,000,000  above  the  amount  provid- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1981  and  is  the  full 
amount  requested. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations totaling  $313,342,000  for 
"Military  construction.  Reserve  com- 
ponents." This  is  $77,142,000  above  the 
amount  requested  and  $79,831,000 
above  the  amount  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  this 
year  which  indicated  that  there  is  a 
significant  backlog  of  Reserve  con- 
struction. The  committee  has  provided 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  Reserve 
components  request  in  order  to  accel- 
erate the  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  Reserve  facilities.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  adding  only 
projects  that  are  at  a  sufficient  design 
level  to  require  construction  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

FAMILY  HOUSING,  DEFENSE 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
propriations totaling  $2,238,027,000  for 
"Family  housing.  Defense."  This  is 
$126,869,000  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested and  $128,196,000  above  the 
amount  provided  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned that  although  the  number  of 
family  housing  units  has  remained  rel- 
atively stable  over  the  past  several 
years,  the  cost  of  the  family  housing 
program  has  increased  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  annual  rate  of  inflation. 
The  committee  has  made  reductions  in 
this  year's  request  in  areas  where 
better  management  and  increased  em- 
phasis on  conservation  of  energy  can 
lead  to  cost  savings.  The  committee 
has  approved  all  projects  that  contrib- 
ute to  improved  quality  of  life  in  the 
military.  The  reductions  made  by  the 
committee  encourage  better  manage- 
ment and  will  not  adversely  impact 
the  quality  of  life. 

HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  FUND 

The  committee  has  approved  the 
$2,000,000  requested  to  insure  pay- 
ment to  individuals  who  are  forced  to 
dispose  of  their  homes  due  to  base  clo- 
sure or  reductions  in  the  scope  of  op- 
erations. 

The  committee  has  made  every  at- 
tempt to  recommend  funding  for  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States.  The  funding 
recommended  relates  to  approximate- 
ly 200,000  jobs  in  the  construction  and 
related  industries  and  accounts  for 
$3.5  billion  of  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  these  areas  of  empha- 
sis, the  committee  is  recommending  a 
serjps  of  pluses  and  minuses  in  the  var- 
ious  military   construction  programs. 
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Each  of  these  is  identified  in  the  back 
of  the  report  in  the  State  list  section. 
I  urge  the  swift  adoption  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  recommendation 
provides  for  the  most  far-reaching 
military  construction  program  ever 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  time  for  us  to  proceed  to  im- 
prove the  facilities  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  must  be  done  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  men  and  women  who 
work  and  live  in  these  buildings  and 
for  the  long-term  defense  needs  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  echo  the 
chairman's  remarks  about  the  excel- 
lent working  relationship  in  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  due,  in  large  part,  to 
the  leadership  provided  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  In  every  instance, 
members  of  the  committee,  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  outside  Members 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
ideas  on  needed  construction.  It  has 
been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  particularly 
because  our  efforts  have  been  totally 
nonpartisan,  and  the  only  goal  of  the 
committee  is  to  best  serve  the  needs  of 
this  Nation  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members 
that,  while  military  construction  is  not 
an  exciting  topic,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
basic  elements  in  having  an  adequate 
security  system  for  the  United  States. 
The  cutting  edge  of  any  weapons 
system  has  to  be  construction,  regard- 
less of  what  it  might  be:  a  new  air- 
plane, a  new  ship,  a  new  system  of  any 
type.  There  has  to  be  a  development 
of  port  facilities,  such  as  Kings  Bay 
for  the  Trident  submarines  on  tht  east 
coast.  There  must  be  runways  ade- 
quate for  our  airplanes.  There  must  be 
wind  tunnels,  such  as  we  have  in 
Arnold  Engineering  in  Tennessee  to 
test  equipment.  All  of  these  involve 
construction.  Therefore,  the  forerun- 
ner of  any  adequate  security  rests  in 
getting  a  finely  developed  construction 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  given 
weapons  system. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  neces- 
sity of  a  volunteer  military  service  and 
the  necessity  to  retain  skilled  people 
in  the  service. 

Again,  construction  is  a  very  impor- 
tant element.  If  you  have  inadequate 
housing  facilities,  be  it  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  29  territories  and  for- 
eign countries  that  have  U.S.  person- 
nel, the  problems  of  retention  are 
magnified  because  people  are  con- 
cerned about  adequate  housing.  They 
are  concerned  about  adequate  work- 
place facilities.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  an  adequate  military  construction 
budget  is  basic  to  everything  we  do  in 
military  programs. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  no 
matter  what  kind  of  figures  you  use  on 
this  particular  bill,  we  are  under  the 
administration's   requests   and   under 


the  section  302  allocations.  We  are 
under  the  I»resident's  request  by  $96 
million.  We  are  under  the  section  302 
allocation  by  $40  million.  So  I  think 
that  everyone  can  feel  comfortable 
that  in  the  terms  of  actual  budget  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  military 
construction  budget  is  under  any  set 
of  measures  that  you  might  want  to 
use.  This  again  reflects  the  leadership 
of  the  chairman  in  trying  to  make  ev- 
erything that  we  do  in  this  budget  cost 
effective.  Seven  billion  dollars  is  a  lot 
of  money,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
use  this  wisely  to  achieve  the  greatest 
amount  of  construction  possible. 

This  year's  Department  of  Defense 
request  for  military  construction  to- 
taled $7.5  billion,  excluding  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  MX  missile  system 
projects.  This  is  the  largest  request 
ever  submitted  to  this  committee. 
After  extensive  hearings  on  the  vari- 
ous projects,  and  in  view  of  this  coun- 
try's current  economic  situation,  the 
committee  reduced  funding  by  over  a 
half  billion  dollars  and  is  bringing  a 
bill  totaling  $6.9  billion  in  military 
construction  appropriations  for  1982.  I 
think  the  bill  achieves  a  balance  be- 
tween our  national  defense  needs 
throughout  the  world  and  the  need  to 
control  overall  Federal  spending  and 
to  justify  defense  expenditures  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  construc- 
tion projects  funded  in  this  bill,  there 
are  certain  issues  that  the  conunittee 
addressed  this  year. 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  think  we 
often  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
construction  programs.  We  are  in- 
volved in  1,286  bases  worldwide.  All  of 
these  construction  decisions  have  to  be 
made  by  this  subcommittee,  in  terms 
of  funding. 

In  regard  to  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram, with  President  Reagan's  deci- 
sion on  MX  basing  imminent,  the  com- 
mittee has  deferred  all  MX-related  re- 
quests, including  $146.3  million  for 
planning  and  design,  $345.5  million 
construction.  $9.5  million  planned  ac- 
quisition, and  $10  million  of  communi- 
ty impact  assistance,  along  with  $11 
million  for  MX  headquarters.  We  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty in  the  whole  question  of  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX,  and  there- 
fore we  are  deferring  this  until  there 
is  a  clear  decision  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  in  the  Congress  on 
basing  for  the  MX  weapons  system. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  $92  million  was 
requested  in  the  supplemental  MX 
planning  and  design,  and  this  was  also 
deferred  by  this  committee  earlier  in 
the  year.  The  committee  will  work 
with  the  administration  to  evaluate 
and  review  the  President's  forthcom- 
ing decision  on  MX  basing  and  his  re- 
quest to  provide  construction  funds. 
Hearings  will  be  conducted  and  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  MX  construc- 


tion request  will  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  a  vital  region  to 
the  United  States;  vital  because  it  is 
our  supply  of  oil;  vital  because  of  raw 
materials  coming  from  the  African 
Continent.  Funding  for  projects  in  the 
Persisui  Gulf  is  recommended  at  over 
$334  million,  along  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  continue  to 
pursue  sharing  the  burden  of  military 
presence  in  this  part  of  the  world  with 
NATO  allies  and  Japan,  who  also  have 
a  real  stake  in  what  happens  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

This  can  often  be  handled  by  our 
allies  by  replacing  U.S.  responsibilities 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  would 
say  to  our  NATO  allies  that  they 
should  take  a  look  at  their  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs.  They 
should  take  a  look  at  their  NATO 
commitments,  and  help  relieve  U.S. 
burdens  in  Western  Europe,  because 
we  in  turn  are  taking  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Facilities  expansion  at  Diego  Garcia 
will  proceed  next  year  with  the  $187.4 
million  appropriation  in  this  bill;  $26 
million  is  available  for  dredging  and 
facilities  expansion  in  Kenya. 

In  terms  of  NATO,  in  consideration 
of  the  240,000  American  Armed  Forces 
personnel  in  West  Germany  who  are 
working  in  facilities  that  predate 
World  War  II— some  of  them,  in  fact 
are  World  War  I  facilities— the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $385  million, 
the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
NATO  infrastructure  program,  and 
$750  million  for  unilateral  funding  of 
construction  and  modernization  of 
U.S.  facilities. 

Maxwell  Taylor,  retired  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  noted 
that  shortages  of  well-maintained 
equipment  and  of  supply  units  gener- 
ally mean  that  in  Europe  and  else- 
where regular  divisions,  no  matter 
how  prepared  themselves,  are  not  in 
fact  ready  to  perform  their  combat 
missions.  Improving  working  and 
living  conditions  in  NATO  facilities  is 
a  top  priority  with  the  committee. 

Even  though  West  Germany  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  offer  host  nation 
support,  it  has  yet  to  appropriate  any 
money.  We  are  again  recommending 
that  efforts  to  seek  more  host  nation 
and  infrastructure  funding  continue. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the 
leadership  this  subcommittee  has  pro- 
vided, not  only  this  year,  but  in  past 
years,  in  attempting  to  get  greater 
host  nation  support  from  our  NATO 
allies  and  also  from  the  Japanese.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  these 
nations  take  a  larger  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  those  forces  that  are  sta- 
tioned in  their  country. 

D  1330 

In  one  of  the  most  important  hear- 
ings  the   committee    held   this   year. 
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Members  heard  testimony  from  the 
top  ranking  enlisted  person  in  each 
service  on  the  quality  of  life  program. 
It  was  very  clear  that  construction  of 
new,  modem  housing  for  both  unac- 
companied personnel  and  families  is 
sorely  needed. 

For  example,  housing  at  U.S.  bases 
in  West  Germany  is  so  short  that 
thousands  of  soldiers,  many  with  de- 
pendents, have  been  forced  into  the 
local  economy.  Families  may  pay  $800 
a  month— more  than  twice  the  hous- 
ing allowance  given  men  living  off 
base— for  apartments  that  Army  in- 
spectors classify  as  substandard  or 
even  uninhabitable. 

Those  who  were  able  to  see  the  NBC 
show  hosted  last  week  by  Dave  Brink- 
ley  observed  the  truly  miserable  living 
and  working  conditions  our  servicemen 
must  endure  in  Europe.  It  is  time  we 
devoted  as  much  of  our  energy  and  re- 
sources to  making  working  conditions 
minimally  tolerable  as  we  do  to  pro- 
curing new  weapons  systems. 

The  committee  added  $45  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  construction  money  to 
increase  by  2,000  the  number  of  unac- 
companied personnel  housing  units  to 
be  built  in  1982.  In  addition,  we  added 
$20  million  to  design  and  plan  housing 
projects  at  an  accelerated  pace  for 
1983. 

Child  care  facilities  are  certainly  a 
necessary  element  of  life  in  the  work- 
ing, military  community.  The  commit- 
tee found  that  child  care  centers  are 
often  in  make-shift  buildings  and  not 
up  to  acceptable  standards.  Ten  cen- 
ters at  a  cost  of  $14.7  million  are 
funded  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  matter 
of  contracting  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  year's  request  of  over  $509  mil- 
lion for  planning  and  design  is  the 
largest  ever  in  a  military  construction 
appropriations  bill.  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  cost  over- 
runs that  have  necessitated  a  lot  of  re- 
programing  requests  this  past  year. 

The  committee  is  initiating  an  in- 
depth  survey  and  investigation  study 
on  such  contracting  procedures  as  un- 
solicited proposals,  sole  source  con- 
tracting, revolving  door  procedures, 
contract  add-ons  and  change  orders, 
and  the  contract  selection  process. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study, 
the  committee  will  conduct  extensive 
hearings  on  this  matter.  In  addition, 
this  bill  contains  the  same  provision  as 
other  appropriations  bills  in  requiring 
that  all  consulting  service  contracts  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
available  for  public  inspection. 

These  hearings  will  begin  this  fall  on 
the  matter  of  contracting.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  important  things  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  by  this  Congress 
in  terms  of  military  budgets  is  how  to 
do  a  better  job  of  contracting.  We  took 
important  action  in  the  past  months 
to  allow  multiyear  contracting  for  pro- 


curement. We  need  to  address  the 
same  issue  in  the  matter  of  contract- 
ing for  Government  construction  fa- 
cilities. 

It  is  vitally  important  if  we  are  to  re- 
strain the  budget  costs,  to  restrain 
overruns,  which  erode  credibility  of 
the  defense  budget,  that  we  examine 
the  statutory  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  contracting  and  see  if  we 
cannot  find  a  better  way,  a  more  cost- 
effective  way  to  meet  this  Nation's  de- 
fense needs. 

This  bill  today  is  a  result  of  careful 
examination  and  deliberation  by  the 
committee.  In  this  period  of  Govern- 
ment restraint  in  spending,  we  have 
cut  back  in  several  areas,  and.  in  fact, 
are  over  a  half  billion  dollars  under 
the  Department's  request. 

I  believe  this  bill  reflects  the  current 
economic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  balances  those  conditions  against 
the  highest  priority  military  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  for 
what  I  think  is  an  exceptionally  good 
job  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4241,  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
One  of  the  priority  items  addressed  in 
this  legislation  is  the  modernization 
needs  of  our  U.S.  naval  shipyards.  In 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress will  undoubtably  authorize  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  production  of 
naval  vessels  over  the  next  several 
years,  I  feel  it  is  essential  to  make  a 
careful  evaluation  of  our  naval  yards, 
their  repair  facilities,  and  their  poten- 
tial for  future  construction.  The  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  in  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  is  one  such  facility.  Mare  Island 
has  been  sighted  for  the  possible  con- 
struction of  688  class  attack  subma- 
rines. Indeed  this  would  be  a  superior 
choice,  seeing  that  it  is  the  only  public 
west  coast  facility  to  have  ever  con- 
structed submarines.  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  civilian  employees  at 
Mare  Island  who  are  experienced  in 
new  construction. 

An  undertaking  of  this  magnitude 
however,  would  require  greater  fund- 
ing not  only  for  new  ships  and  subma- 
rines, but  also  for  the  upgrading  of  the 
existing  facility.  The  construction  or 
repair  of  our  modem  subs  requires 
both  the  most  modem  and  efficient 
equipment,  as  well  as  an  optimum  ar- 
rangement of  naval  personnel.  At  the 
present   time.   Mare   Island   is   faced 


with  substandard  pipe  and  boiler  fa- 
cilities which  are  widely  dispersed 
along  the  shipyard's  waterfront.  These 
facilities  need  careful  attention  in 
order  to  meet  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards.  The  current  inad- 
equacies are  causing  both  an  ineffi- 
cient workflow  as  well  as  insufficient 
labor  supervision,  all  of  which  result 
in  additional  and  unnecessary  produc- 
tion costs.  Rising  costs  in  the  future 
may  be  inevitable  if  Mare  Island  is 
forced  to  continue  in  the  maintenance 
of  substandard  buildings. 

Budget  requests  for  military  con- 
struction facilities  of  the  past  years 
have  been  woefully  neglected.  It  must 
be  noted  that  our  objective  in  this  leg- 
islation is  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
our  current  naval  shipyards.  By 
making  this  our  highest  priority,  we 
can  then  look  forward  to  moderniza- 
tion of  our  Navy  with  the  confident 
knowledge  that  past  •  neglects  have 
been  remedied. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4241,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  military  construction 
appropriations  bill.  This  bill  provides 
more  than  $6.9  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  for  military  construction 
projects  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  almost  30  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  1981  level  in  keeping 
with  our  commitment  to  provide  nec- 
essary increases  in  defense  spending 
across  the  board.  After  years  of  stead- 
ily declining  defense  budgets,  this  leg- 
islation represents  a  critical  first  step 
in  our  efforts  to  insure  our  Nation's  se- 
curity through  a  strengthened  and 
viable  military  capability. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  provides  more  than  $590  million 
less  in  budget  authority  and  $150  mil- 
lion less  in  outlays  than  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget  request  over  and 
above  the  amounts  deferred  from  con- 
sideration for  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram. In  keeping  with  previous  con- 
gressional action  on  the  MX  missile, 
the  committee  has  deferred  without 
prejudice  consideration  of  the  $522.3 
million  requested  for  MX-related  proj- 
ects. This  action  was  not  taken  lightly, 
however.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
final  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
administration  regarding  the  MX  pro- 
gram, the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  fiscal 
year  1982  military  construction  bill  so 
that  other  programs  and  projects  criti- 
cal to  our  military  readiness  will  not 
be  delayed.  Should  the  administration 
proceed  with  a  recommendation  to 
Congress,  I  know  that  our  subcommit- 
tee is  conunitted  to  a  prompt  review 
and  action  on  that  recommendation. 
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While  the  committee  provided  major 
increases  in  funding  for  possible 
Middle  East  contingencies,  including 
an  aggressive  construction  program  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  other  areas  in 
this  critical  part  of  the  world,  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  funding  for  certain 
activities  related  to  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force.  These  reductions  were 
due,  in  large  part,  to  the  lack  of  coun- 
try-to-country agreements  with  the 
appropriate  nations  involved.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  proceed  quickly  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary agreements  so  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  develop  a  sound  operational 
plan  for  the  RDF  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  crisis. 

The  committee  has  recognized  the 
important  contributions  which  living 
conditions  and  facilities  make  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
military.  The  bill  provides  across-the- 
board  increases  in  such  areas  as  unac- 
companied enlisted  personnel  and 
family  housing  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  which,  when  coupled  with 
other  initiatives  such  as  pay  and  com- 
pensation, will  encourage  greater  en- 
listment and  retention  in  our  Armed 
Forces. 

As  this  is  my  first  term  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  on  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn), 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula), 
for  their  leadership  and  for  their  as- 
sistance to  me.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  in  the  future. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  assistance  in  securing 
funds  to  initiate  planning  and  design 
for  critically  needed  facilities  at  Good- 
fellow  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Angelo. 
Tex.  This  important  cryptological 
training  center  has  for  some  time  been 
under  consideration  for  closure.  That 
ominous  cloud  has  passed,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  committee's  recogni- 
tion of  the  urgent  need  to  expedite  the 
design  of  facilities  at  Goodfellow. 

Overall,  Texas  military  facilities  re- 
ceived approval  for  more  than  $125 
million  in  construction-related  proj- 
ects, including  many  which  are  direct- 
ly related  to  maintaining  a  high 
degree  of  readiness  of  both  Active  and 
Reserve  Forces  located  in  the  State 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
those  personnel.  Bases  and  projects  re- 
ceiving funding  under  this  bill  include 
enlisted  housing  at  Kelly  and  Lack- 
land Air  Force  Bases  in  addition  to  a 
$2.2  million  marksmanship  training  fa- 
cility at  Lackland,  funds  to  upgrade  fa- 
cilities in  support  of  Air  National 
Guard.  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  Army 
Reserve  contingents  in  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  and  a  $1  million  data  processing 
facility  at  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base  in 
Del  Rio.  Tex. 


Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  their  leadership  during 
the  consideration  of  this  important 
legislation.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  engage  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
in  a  colloquy  concerning  the  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned relative  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  existing  hospital  facilities 
at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.  Brooke  Army  Med- 
ical Center  Ls  essential  to  the  health 
care  capabilities  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Army.  The 
Center  ranks  second  among  all  Army 
hospitals  in  both  beds  occupied  and 
outpatient  visits,  and  is  the  location  of 
the  internationally  known  and  re- 
spected bum  center. 

However,  the  Center  is  dispersed 
among  numerous  old  buildings  across 
the  post,  resulting  in  safety  hazards, 
performance  inefficiencies,  and  de- 
meaning patient  care.  Efforts  to 
achieve  a  major  hospital  construction 
project  have  been  frustrated  by  resist- 
ance within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  have  resulted  only  in  limited 
renovations  of  little  permanent  value. 
As  a  result  of  these  concerns  and  at 
the  urging  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Department  has 
proposed  construction  of  a  major  addi- 
tion which  would  consolidate  and  mod- 
emize  all  BAMC  activities  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  While  fully  justified  and 
long  overdue,  construction  has  been 
delayed  until  fiscal  year  1987.  Howev- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
project  could  be  moved  up  to  fiscal 
year  1986  should  design  funds  be  avail- 
able as  early  as  fiscal  year  1982.  In 
view  of  the  critical  need  for  this  facili- 
ty, and  because  of  the  long  leadtime 
for  the  development  of  a  medical 
center  of  this  size,  including  the  re- 
quired extensive  economic  analysis 
and  design  studies,  it  is  my  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Department 
expedite  programing  for  a  new  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center  so  that  design 
may  be  initiated  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  his  analysis  on  the  need  to  proceed 
rapidly  with  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  for  the  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center.  I  support  you  in 
the  desire  to  proceed  with  this  project. 
The  Army  has  fumished  the  commit- 
tee with  information  that  indicates 
that  planning  and  design  funds  for  the 
Brooke  project  may  not  be  required 
until  fiscal  year  1983  because  of  neces- 
sary prearchitectural  work  that  must 
take  place  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  expect,  then,  that  the  commit- 


tee would  pr<x;eed  with  full  design 
funding  for  the  project  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  However,  if  the  necessary  work 
were  to  be  completed  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1983,  are  sufficient  planning  and 
design  funds  available  for  the  project 
at  the  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center? 

Mr.  GINN.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended approximately  $128  million 
in  planning  and  design  funds  for  the 
Army  in  fiscal  year  1982.  If  the  various 
studies  for  the  Brooke  project  were 
completed  earlier  than  scheduled,  I 
feel  the  Army  has  sufficient  planning 
and  design  funds  to  accommodate  any 
requirements  for  the  new  hospital.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
committee  will  watch  the  design  status 
of  the  project  very  carefully,  and.  if 
additional  funding  becomes  necessary, 
that  we  will  work  with  the  Army, 
through  reprograming  or  other  means, 
to  assure  that  sufficient  design  funds 
will  be  available  when  required. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding,  then,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  closely  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center  project  to  assure  its  design  and 
construction  on  the  most  timely  basis, 
and  that  if  the  Department  is  able  to 
proceed  with  design  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
design  funds  will  be  available? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
my  assurances  that  the  committee  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Brooke  project  is 
carefully  monitored  and  that  design 
funds  will  be  available  when  needed. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  assurances.  I  urge  support 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  and  again 
give  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee and  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  DiCKiw- 

SON). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  rise  in  support  of  this  mili- 
tary construction  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  I  stood  in 
the  same  place  to  discuss  one  leg  of 
what  I  considered  probably  the  biggest 
problem  facing  the  military.  That  had 
to  do  with  the  compensation  of  our 
uniformed  personnel. 

Today  I  think  the  other  leg  of  what 
is  necessary  to  maintain  an  effective 
combat  force  is  being  addressed,  and 
that  is  the  military  construction  bill. 

There  are  two  things  we  talk  about 
if  we  want  to  avoid  resorting  to  the 
draft.  What  do  we  have  to  do  to  build 
and  maintain  an  adequate  force?  Is 
the  All  Volunteer  Force  working?  And 
people  say  no,  no,  it  is  not,  we  are  not 
attracting  the  right  quality  of  people 
and  not  retaining  them. 
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Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  attracting  people  into 
the  service  nearly  so  much  as  we  do 
about  retaining  those  we  already  have 
who  we  have  trained,  in  whom  we 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
invested  in  their  skills  and  experience. 
If  we  do  not  provide  them  the  quality 
of  life  that  they  expect  and  deserve, 
then  we  have  found  that  we  lose  them. 

We  find  there  is  a  constant  hemor- 
rhage of  trained  personnel  and  that 
we  have  to  replace  those  losses 
through  the  very  expensive  process  of 
recruiting  and  retraining  new  person- 
nel for  positions  that  had  been  filled 
by  good  people  who  would  like  to  have 
stayed  had  they  been  offered  a  better 
standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life 
that  they  are  entitled  to  and  that  they 
see  in  the  civilian  community. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
commented  on  what  has  happened  in 
West  Germany,  he  is  exactly  correct. 
Our  Subcommittee  on  Armed  Services 
visited  in  Stuttgart.  I  think  6  months 
ago.  and  was  given  a  briefing  as  to  the 
situation  there. 

General  Allen,  who  is  Deputy  CIN- 
CEUR,  gave  us  an  extensive  briefing 
and  the  situation  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  described  was  impressed  on 
lis.  He  said: 

Congressman,  you  would  not  let  your  son. 
if  you  knew  it,  live  in  the  conditions  that  we 
are  forcing  our  enlisted  men  to  live  in,  be- 
cause we  will  not  furnish  them  on-base 
housing.  We  do  not  have  the  facilities.  They 
have  to  go  off  base  to  find  places  in  which 
to  live  with  their  families.  They  are  having 
to  pay  exorbitant  rates  because  of  the  short- 
age of  housing  in  West  Germany  and  it  is 
substandard  housing  that  you  would  not 
allow  anybody  in  your  family  to  live  in.  but 
we  are  forcing  our  soldiers  to  live  in  these 
conditions. 

The  answer  is,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  today  in  part,  the  military  con- 
struction budget.  We  are  not  worried 
about  the  weapons  systems  now.  They 
are  a  concomitant  part  and  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  overall  defense 
posture. 

When  we  authorized  the  Trident 
submarine  we  knew  that  necessary  fa- 
cilities would  be  constructed  for  it.  We 
know  that  we  have  to  appropriate  for 
the  necessary  support  and  berthing  fa- 
cilities for  it.  When  we  authorize  so 
many  aircraft,  we  know  we  are  going 
to  have  an  airport  with  a  paved 
runway  of  x  number  of  feet,  hangars, 
revetments,  and  so  forth,  but  what 
about  the  people? 

I  am  required  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
traveling  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  have 
been  all  around  the  world,  and  it  is  our 
job  to  see  what  conditions  our  people 
are  living  in  and  in  base  after  base  we 
find  people  living  under  deplorable 
conditions.  I  have  seen  people  in  this 
country,  in  my  district,  living  in  World 
War  II  barracks,  with  holes  in  the 
walls,  so  to  speak,  through  which  the 
wind  blows.  When  you  can  see  this 


happening  all  through  the  United 
States,  we  might  as  well  not  worry 
about  how  much  money  we  are  going 
to  spend  on  the  MX  missile  and  all  the 
exotic  programs  and  strategic  pro- 
grams. That  money  is  going  to  come, 
because  somebody  is  out  there  selling 
that  program.  But  when  it  comes  to 
creature  comforts,  a  decent  standard 
of  living  for  our  enlisted  people,  par- 
ticularly, we  fall  far  short.  The  quality 
of  life  they  deserve  has  never  been 
achieved.  This  military  construction 
bill  is  one  step  toward  correcting  that 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
member  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Subconrunittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion for  focusing  on  this  problem. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  to  focus  on  it 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  furnish  all  of 
our  people  in  uniform  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  them  being  de- 
moralized, and  losing  confidence  in 
their  Government.  We  gave  them  a 
pay  increase  yesterday.  Let  us  give 
them  better  living  conditions  today.  I 
want  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
bill  and  congratulate  the  committee 
for  its  work. 

D  1345 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  also  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  for  the  job 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  a  brief  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

I  have  a  simple  request  concerning 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  for  Westchester 
County  which  is  noted  in  the  subcom- 
mittee report. 

It  would  be  helpful,  for  the  purpose 
of  clarification,  that  the  armory  be 
designated  as  the  Yonkers/Mount 
Pleasant  Armory.  This  will  allow  for 
the  final  site  selection  to  be  made  in 
the  area  of  Yonkers  or  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. Current  planning  is  underway  to 
determine  the  best  location. 

Mr.  GINN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GINN.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  this  request,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  project  area  should  be 
identified  as  the  Yonkers/Mount 
Pleasant  Armory.  We  would  expect 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  return 
to  the  Committee  to  report  the  final 
site  selection.  This  will  allow  for  an  or- 
derly planning  process  for  the  project. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much. 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards), a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  rise  first  of  all  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  excellent  job 
they  did.  We  had  extensive  hearings 
on  all  of  the  parts  of  the  bill.  We  gave 
very  careful  attention  to  things  that 
have  been  somewhat  controversial,  in- 
cluding the  continued  funding  on  the 
MX  program. 

We  gave  all  points  of  view  a  very 
good  hearing. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  and  say  that  I 
fully  support  the  actions  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  bill  that  we  have  re- 
ported out. 

I  think  on  matters  like  the  MX.  we 
have  done  what  was  prudent,  practi- 
cal, and  reasonable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  people  who  are  committed  to  a 
strong  national  defense. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
support  the  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  and  approve  the  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  KoGOVSEK). 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  just  a  brief  period  of  time 
right  now  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  also  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regcla)  for  their  diligence 
and  for  their  hard  work  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  indicat- 
ed, the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee is  not  the  most  exciting  com- 
mittee to  serve  on.  I  think  all  too 
often  the  people  of  this  country  think 
that  a  subcommittee  sits  down  and 
meets  here  in  Washington  hour  after 
hour  and  really  does  not  get  out  and 
do  the  groundwork  that  has  to  be 
done. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  this  time  the  work  that 
was  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn),  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula).  on  a 
very  small  matter,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  overall  budget  is  concerned,  the 
proposed  expansion  of  Fort  Carson.  I 
would  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
Georgia  and  Ohio  who,  on  a  very  small 
matter  of  $30  million,  and  it  is  small 
compared  to  the  entire  budget,  for 
taking  the  time  and  having  the  dili- 
gence to  come  to  Colorado  and  look  at 
the  Fort  Carson  expansion  site  which 
is  a  major  concern  to  the  people  of 
southeastern  Colorado.  It  is  a  critical 
problem  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. It  was  more  than  just  a  day's 
visit.  It  was  an  in-depth  investigation 
of  the  expansion  issue. 
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I  think  that  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn)  were  riding 
on  the  back  end  of  a  pickup  truck  in 
southeastern  Colorado  on  a  very  hot 
day  that  approached  the  100*  mark, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  were 
riding  on  the  back  end  of  a  pickup 
truck  eating  a  lot  of  southeastern  Col- 
orado dust,  they  wondered,  I  am  sure, 
about  the  job  that  they  had  to  do. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  time,  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  that  on  behalf  of 
my  constituency  I  want  to  thank  them 
both  for  their  attention  to  detail,  for 
their  diligence  and  for  their  hard  work 
on  this  committee. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  I 
think  I  can  speak  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula),  as  well  as  our 
entire  subcommittee,  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  visit  to  the  gentleman's 
great  State  and  to  the  gentleman's 
great  district. 

The  matter  we  were  looking  at  there 
is  a  very  important  matter.  We  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
the  gentleman.  We  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  hospitality  while  we  were 
there. 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  ask  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  were  made  on  behalf 
of  the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn). 
I  speak  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  giving  me  this  time.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  this  subcommittee  for 
the  report  and  the  bill  which  they 
bring  to  the  floor  today. 

I  particularly  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
on  the  work  done  by  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  housing  for  American  per- 
sonnel in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  conditions  that  our  fighting 
men  and  women,  the  living  conditions 
which  they  must  endure,  are  really 
getting  intolerable.  In  this  bill  we  take 
a  long  step  forward  in  correcting  that 
situation. 

I  think  there  is  no  greater  base  for 
high  morale,  a  high  sense  of  duty, 
than  to  have  good  living  conditions. 
This  we  must  look  after. 

The  committee,  as  I  say.  has  started 
on  that  road  now. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  GINN.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, of  course,  for  his  complimen- 
tary remarks  and  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley).  who  are 
both  very  Important  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
that  we  are  attempting  to  follow  the 
gentleman's  lead  in  improving  housing 
conditions  and  the  quality  of  life  of  all 
our  military  personnel. 

We  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  the 
great  work  they  have  done  in  this 
area. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
My  chairman  of  the  Milcon  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Brinkley),  has  been  looking  into  this 
situation.  We  have  found  out  that  in 
many,  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
living  conditions  are  nothing  that  the 
American  people  could  be  proud  of.  It 
is  right  here  in  this  bill  that  we  begin 
to  do  something  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kazen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler)  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee the  situation  at  Brooke  Army 
Hospital.  Our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  in 
whose  district  the  hospital  is  located 
has  been  very  interested  in  this  situa- 
tion for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
who  obtained  the  $10  million  appro- 
priation last  year  or  the  year  before  to 
update  the  physical  plant  only  up  to 
the  point  where  it  would  not  become 
unaccredited,  and  that  is  how  bad  the 
situation  is  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
hospital  houses  the  most  renowned 
bum  center  in  the  world  and  we  must 
not  neglect  it. 

I  am  glad  to  get  the  assurances  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  they  will  continue  to  push  the 
Army  to  get  going  on  this  project  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  the  commit- 
tee will  then  look  very  favorably  upon 
the  appropriations  for  this  hospital. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  concerning  Chase 
Field  in  Beeville.  Tex.,  which  is  in  my 
district. 

The  budget  requested  $2,800,000  for 
paving  at  that  base.  I  see  where  the 
committee  has  refused  to  fund  it. 

Now.  what  was  the  reason  for  the  re- 
fusal? 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GINN.  We  are  not  recommend- 
ing the  paving  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 


bill,  to  which  the  gentleman  referred, 
we  think  for  a  good  and  sound  reason, 
certainly,  though,  without  prejudice. 

There  is  a  new  system,  known  as  the 
CASS  system,  and  in  seventh  grade 
language  which  we  can  all  understand, 
that  means  centralized  airfield  sup- 
port system.  It  is  a  new  system  of  in- 
stalling and  implementing  refueling 
facilities,  which  has  worked  very  well 
at  civilian  airports.  The  military  has 
already  successfully  tested  that  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  In  my  district,  sir. 
Mr.  GINN.  Yes,  in  the  great  district 
of  the  gentleman. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
urge  the  Navy  to  move  forward  with 
the  CASS  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

We  are  attempting  to  urge  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  move  forward 
with  the  implementation  of  the  CASS 
system  at  the  field  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred,  so  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  pave  it.  tear  it  up  and  put  in  a 
system  and  repave  it. 

We  have  taken  this  action  without 
prejudice  and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
we  will  work  very  closely  with  him  in 
urging  the  Air  Force  to  move  forward 
quickly  with  implementation  of  the 
CASS  system  and  the  paving  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Fine.  I  would  hope  the 
Navy  would  move  quickly  on  this 
project,  because  it  is  very  sorely 
needed. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  Chase 
Field  is  one  of  our  advanced  training 
bases  and  it  is  a  very  necessary  cog  in 
the  defense  of  this  country. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  committee  for  the  bill  which  they 
bring  forth  today. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley >. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  for  yielding.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ginn)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  for  the  excellence 
of  their  bill.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  good 
bill. 

I  commend  these  gentlemen  for 
their  leadership  role,  as  well  as  their 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  staff. 

I  do  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  especially  be- 
cause it  is  a  true  fact  that  success  is  a 
matter  of  margins.  This  subcommittee 
in  committee  hearings  has  provided 
that  important  extra  dimension, 
which  is  a  good  example  to  all  of  us. 
For  example,  rather  than  relying  com- 
pletely upon  the  brass  and  the  mili- 
tary services  to  come  before  their  com- 
mittee,   they    have    brought    before 
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them  some  enlisted  persomiel  on  one 
occasion. 

On  another  occasion  they  visited 
personally  Fort  Carson.  Colo.,  to  see 
for  themselves  how  it  was  out  there  on 
an  important  land  acquisition  proposi- 
tion. 

They  have  dealt  with  the  basics. 
They  have  dealt  with  conventional 
forces. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  GiNN)  has  taken  a  trip  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States  to  review 
Marine  facilities,  and  at  Jacksonville, 
the  naval  facilities,  and  in  Georgia 
some  Army  and  Air  Force  facilities. 
These  are  the  basic  things  that  con- 
struct a  fine  bill  such  as  we  have 
today. 

I  simply  commend  these  gentlemen 
for  doing  a  good  workmanlike  job  and 
would  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen)  in  his 
alliance  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler)  in  his  thoughts 
about  the  Brooke  Army  Hospital  facil- 
ity and  the  need  there  to  make  posi- 
tive affirmative  movements  over  the 
next  years  until  we  have  that  in  place. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  time. 
Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  spoke  and  who  has 
yielded  to  me.  and  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  to  me,  is  not  only  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  and  the  dean  of 
my  delegation,  he  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Installation  and 
Facilities  which  authorizes  military 
construction  projects.  We  have  taken 
the  lead  from  the  work  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  great  subcommittee 
have  done,  and  we  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  advice  and  counsel  he  has 
given  us  in  our  work. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  tirne. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
some  additional  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  something  that  I 
think  needs  to  be  emphasized  and  that 
is  epitomized  in  the  military  construc- 
tion budget.  That  is  that  much  of  oiu- 
military  budget  goes  for  people.  Ap- 
proximately 50.7  percent  of  the  total 
defense  budget  in  this  Nation  is  for 
people  programs.  This  amount  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  military 
budget  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  de- 
votes 17  percent  to  manpower.  We  em- 
phasize the  need  for  hospitals,  living 
quarters  work  facilities,  and  a  host  of 
other  programs  that  are  geared  to  the 
needs  of  people. 

I  think  sometimes  when  we  see  the 
large  size  of  defense  budgets  in  the 
United  States,  that  people  envision 
those  dollars  as  being  spent  on  weap- 
ons, nuclear  warheads  and  so  on,  when 


in  reality  probably  the  United  States 
spends  a  larger  share  of  its  total  de- 
fense budget  on  caring  for  people  than 
any  nation  in  the  world  today. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  part  of  our 
national  attitudes  that  we  care  for 
those  who  serve  us  in  the  military 
forces  of  our  Nation  and  provide  for 
the  security  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Trible). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  time, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its  ef- 
forts on  this  bill,  which  represents  a 
substantial  30-percent  increase  over 
the  fiscal  year  1981  bill.  Such  an  in- 
crease is  necessary  if  we  are  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Military  construction  is  essential  to 
a  strong  defense.  (Quality  housing,  ade- 
quate work  facilities,  and  sufficient 
dining  and  recreational  facilities  are 
necessary  to  an  efficient,  high-morale 
force. 

This  bill  provides  $1  billion  for  new 
construction  to  improve  the  readiness 
of  United  States  and  Allied  Forces  in 
Europe.  The  need  to  improve  our  Eu- 
ropean facilities  is  great;  most  of  these 
facilities  were  built  immediately  after 
World  War  II  for  short  term  use,  and 
after  35  years  of  constant  use  urgently 
need  repairs  and  upgrading.  This  con- 
struction is  essential  to  make  our 
forces  more  effective  and  to  restore 
high  morale  to  our  men  and  women 
stationed  in  Eiu-ope. 

I  note  that  the  committee  has 
denied  funding  to  several  projects  in 
the  Persian  Gulf-Indian  Ocean  region. 
I  hope  that  these  denials  stem  not 
from  a  lack  of  support  of  administra- 
tion efforts  to  develop  adequate  stag- 
ing facilities  in  this  area,  but  rather 
from  uncertainties  in  the  planning 
process.  If  so.  I  strongly  urge  the  Pen- 
tagon to  solidify  the  plans  and  ascer- 
tain the  locations  for  each  of  these 
projects  as  soon  as  possible.  While  we 
talk  about  the  threat  to  our  security 
from  this  region,  the  Soviets  are 
acting.  They  are  stockpiling  planes 
and  weapons  at  several  locations,  in- 
creasing their  naval  presence,  and  fo- 
menting revolt.  We  must  back  up  our 
verbal  commitment  with  action  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  in  this  area. 

I  also  note  that  the  committee  has 
denied  funding  to  the  manufactured 
housing  pilot  project  at  Fort  Irwin. 
Calif.  This  project  would  compare  200 
units  of  manufactured  housing  (which 
meets  HUD  standards)  to  254  units  of 
conventional  site-built  housing.  An 
earlier  test  in  Nevada  indicated  that 
70  manufactured  housing  units  com- 
pared favorably  with  site-built  hous- 
ing, and  cost  only  53  percent  as  much. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee,  be- 
lieving that  a  larger  scale  project  was 
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needed,    authorized    the    Fort    Irwin 
project. 

Manufactured  housing  may  result  in 
significant  savings  to  the  Government, 
and  it  should  receive  further  study.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  who  partici- 
pate in  the  conference  on  this  bill  to 
give  their  consideration  to  including 
this  project  in  the  conference  version 
of  this  bill. 

Construction  projects  are  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  our  defenses.  This  bill 
provides  an  adequate  level  of  funding 
for  our  armed  services,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  this  legislation  has 
provided  funds  for  substantial  im- 
provement in  military  construction  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  action  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  determination  to  revitalize 
our  defense  establishment,  and  the 
funding  improvements  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  military  buildup. 
The  current  Service  School  Com- 
mand at  Great  Lakes  provides  training 
for  the  most  skilled  and  technological- 
ly expert  personnel  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
The  service  school  is  composed  of  the 
following  seven  technical  training 
schools  teaching  more  than  100  career 
courses:  gunnery  school,  engineering 
systems  school,  fire  control  techni- 
cians school,  opticalman/instrument- 
man  school,  electronics  technician 
school,  basic  electricity  and  electronics 
school,  and  electrician's  mate/interior 
communications  school. 

The  average  population  of  those  at- 
tending the  technical  training  schools 
at  any  given  time  is  8,500.  The  facili- 
ties for  instruction  and  the  personnel 
for  providing  this  critical  training  to 
our  Navy  men  and  women  are  current- 
ly available.  However,  the  quarters 
necessary  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
at  the  Service  School  Command  are 
inadequate.  Accordingly.  I  applaud  the 
committee  for  its  wisdom  in  providing 
$8.8  million  for  quarters  for  enlisted 
personnel  at  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recruit  training 
which  is  provided  at  Great  Lakes  is 
likewise  a  major  part  of  military  train- 
ing in  which  the  recruit  command  at 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
has  broad  experience  and  a  record  of 
accomplishment  from  which  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  the  Nation  have  greatly  ben- 
efited. The  graduation  of  recruits  at 
Great  Lakes  occurs  50  weeks  of  the 
year  and  averages  a  graduating  class 
of  750  men  and  women  per  week. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
that  since  1911  one  out  of  every  three 
sailors  in  the  U.S.  Navy  has  received  at 
least  part  of  his  training  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  improve- 
ments in  housing  for  enlisted  person- 
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nel.  the  committee  approved  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  of  a  needed 
cold  storage  warehouse,  making  a  total 
funding  level  of  $11.8  million  for 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  administration  in  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  military  defense.  With 
the  development  of  sophisticated 
weaponry,  logistics  and  other  aspects 
of  military  preparedness  and  maneu- 
vers, the  role  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict  is  of  critical 
significance.  By  maintaining  the  finest 
technical  training  in  the  world.  Great 
Lakes  is  an  indispensable  and  vital  ele- 
ment of  our  national  security.  I  com- 
mend the  conunittee  for  its  response 
to  the  construction  needs  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center.* 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
at  this  time  on  what  has  come  to  be 
my  favorite  subject  of  legislative 
debate— the  MX  missile.  The  military 
construction  bill  before  us  today  has 
deferred  without  prejudice  $522  mil- 
lion for  the  basing  costs  of  MX.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  in 
light  of  the  present  imcertainty  about 
the  basing  of  MX,  I  think  that  the 
chairman  has  taken  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent course  of  action  in  deferring  ap- 
propriations for  this  project.  Chair- 
man GiNN  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers have  acted  in  the  best  tradition  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  in  this  House 
that  I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my 
life  for  well  over  2  years  studying  MX 
basing  and  alternatives  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  my  home  State  of  Nevada 
from  man's  largest  construction  proj- 
ect with  all  of  its  impacts  on  our  land 
and  on  our  people.  I,  and  many  of  my 
House  colleagues,  have  searched  for 
basing  systems  which  would  buy  us 
more  for  our  defense  dollar  without 
wreaking  havoc  on  one  State.  We  have 
presented  our  preferred  alternatives  to 
the  President,  and  the  ball  is  now  in 
his  court.  It  looks  very  much  as 
though  we  are  on  the  homestretch, 
and  Congress  and  the  Nation  will 
know  very  shortly  just  what  shape  the 
MX  wUl  take. 

Without  diverging  into  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  latest  nmiored 
basing  proposals,  I  want  to  make  a 
statement  at  this  time  that  if  Nevada 
gets  the  MX  basing,  even  in  a  scaled- 
down  version,  the  physical,  social,  en- 
vironmental, and  economic  impacts 
will  still  be  very  serious.  Planning  and 
mitigation  of  those  negative  MX  im- 
pacts will  continue  to  be  a  top  priority 
for  me  as  Nevada's  lone  Member  of 
this  body. 

Chairman  Ginn  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Committee, 
and  Chairman  Brinkley  of  the  coun- 
terpart authorizing  committee  and  I 
may  well  become  even  better  acquaint- 
ed than  we  are  already  in  the  coming 
year.  These  gentlemen  and  I  have  not 


always  agreed  on  MX,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  always  agreed  with  me  on 
one  thing.  If  the  system  comes,  this 
Nation  will  have  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  MX— not  just  the  weapon,  not  just 
the  basing  scheme,  but  for  MX  gener- 
ated impact  problems  as  well. 

Of  the  $522  million  for  MX  basing 
which  this  bill  defers,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  $10  million  was  allocated  for 
community  impact  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
record  that  Chairman  Ginn  has  as- 
sured me  that  if  the  President  makes 
an  MX  basing  decision  which  puts  this 
massive  project  in  Nevada.  House  con- 
ferees will  give  the  most  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  reinstatement  of  the 
MX  community  impact  funds  in  con- 
ference committee  or  in  a  separate 
supplemental  bill. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  commit- 
tee's favorable  response  to  my  belief 
that  MX  impacts  are  indeed  a  matter 
of  national  responsibility.  Thank 
you.« 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

AMENDBIENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Family  Housing,  Defense 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force,  and 
Defense  agencies,  for  construction,  includ- 
ing acquisition,  replacement,  addition,  ex- 
pansion, extension  and  alteration  and  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  payment. 
Including  leasing,  minor  construction,  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  charges,  and  insurance 
premiums,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$2,238,027,000,  to  be  obligated  and  expended 
in  the  Family  Housing  Management  Ac- 
count established  pursuant  to  section  501(a) 
of  Public  Law  87-554,  in  not  to  exceed  the 
following  amounts: 

For  Construction:  $275,545,000; 

For  Debt  payment:  $148,111,000: 

For  Operation.  maintenance: 

$1,814,371,000: 

Provided,  That  the  amounts  provided  under 
this  head  for  construction,  and  for  debt  pay- 
ment, shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
previously  appropriated  under  this  head  in 
fiscal  year  1980  for  debt  payment  in  the 
amount  of  $1,992,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  be  transferred  and  merged  In 
the  Family  Housing  Management  Account 
with,  and  be  available  for  the  same  period 


as,  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for 
debt  service  for  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  such  funds  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  for  such  purposes:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  not  less  than 
$811,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne:  Page  7,  line  8.  strike  out 
••$2,238,027,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$2,223,117,000". 

Page  7,  line  12,  strike  out  '•$275,545,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$260,635,000". 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
delete  $14,910,000  authorized  in  this 
bill  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
the  construction  of  200  off-base  family 
housing  units  near  the  Johnsville 
Naval  Air  Development  Center  in  War- 
minster, Pa.,  and  the  Willow  Grove 
Naval  Air  Station  located  in  Horsham. 
Pa. 

The  Navy  desires  to  purchase  ap- 
proximately 30  acres  of  privately 
owned,  industrially  zoned  land  in  a 
suburban  conmiunity  where  open 
space  is  rapidly  diminishing.  This  initi- 
ative, as  presently  proposed,  is  incon- 
sistent with  community  planning, 
which  has,  in  the  past,  tried  to  sensi- 
bly coordinate  private  residential 
needs  and  industrial  land  usage  with 
the  priorities  of  the  Warminster/Hor- 
sham Townships.  Acquisition  of  this 
land,  added  to  the  1,000  acres  within 
Horsham  Township  already  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  will  result  in 
the  removal  of  one-twelfth  of  town- 
ship property  from  the  tax  rolls.  In 
these  budget-cutting  times,  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  already  asking 
so  many  sacrifices  of  local  govern- 
ments, township  officials  believe  that 
further  reductions  in  their  tax  base 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  area  and 
to  their  ability  to  provide  funding 
sources  for  necessary  local  services. 

Additionally,  luider  another  pro- 
gram, AICUZ,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  already  begtm  to  purchase 
private  properties  totaling  300  acres  at 
the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the 
Willow  Grove  runway  which  have 
been  determined  to  be  too  close  to  in- 
coming and  outgoing  flights.  While 
Horsham  residents  are  well  aware  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  having  the 
Navy  as  a  neighbor,  they  are  also 
aware  of  the  penalties  which  must  be 
paid.  Although  few  air  tragedies  have 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  com- 
plex, the  community  has  readily  rec- 
ognized the  potential  danger  and  has, 
for  the  most  part,  cooperated  with  the 
Department  of  Navy  in  this  particular 
land  acquisition  endeavor. 

I  call  this  project  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  emphasize  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation my  constituents  generally 
display  in  their  relationship  with  the 
Navy. 
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However,  this  existing  housing  pro- 
posal which  is  the  subject  of  my 
amendment  threatens  to  destroy  this 
relationship.  I  have  been  actively 
working  with  local  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Navy  to  develop  a 
suitable  alternative  to  the  off-base 
housing  plan.  The  surrounding  local- 
ities, and  in  particular  the  residents  of 
Horsham,  many  of  them  veterans, 
take  a  tremendous  amount  of  pride  in 
the  role  they  have  historically  played 
in  our  Nation's  defense  readiness.  By 
deleting  the  funds  for  this  construc- 
tion and  the  related  encroachment  on 
the  local  tax  base,  we  will  provide  the 
Navy  and  the  community  with  the 
necessary  time  to  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  avenues  open  to  use  to 
see  that  a  suitable  alternative  is  devel- 
oped, one  that  satisfies  the  Navy's  cri- 
teria without  placing  an  undue  burden 
on  the  neighboring  communities  and 
their  residents. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment  and 
I  thank  them  for  their  support. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  had 
approved  the  request  of  the  Navy  for 
$14,910,000  to  construct  200  units  of 
family  housing  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Willow  Grove  in  Pennsylvania.  As  of 
January  1980  there  were  279  eligible 
families  residing  in  unsuitable  hous- 
ing. An  updated  survey  indicates  that, 
at  present,  slightly  fewer  than  200 
families  are  now  residing  in  unsuitable 
housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment  and  have  no  objec- 
tions to  it.  The  downward  trend  in  the 
number  of  families  in  inadequate 
housing  at  this  location  reflects,  I  feel, 
the  effects  of  the  variable  housing  al- 
lowance and  will  probably  continue  to 
reduce  itself.  I  also  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties in  finding  a  suitable  location 
that  does  not  result  in  the  loss  of  po- 
tential tax  revenue,  something  that  is 
extremely  important  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  re- 
viewing the  amendment  on  this  side, 
we  feel  we  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

We  on  this  side  do  not  object  to  the 
amendment  and  reconmiend  its  adop- 
tion. I  think  it  is  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach, because  it  recognizes  the  need 
to  maintain  the  local  tax  base  in  the 
private  sector. 

As  we  legislate  additional  responsi- 
bilities away  from  Washington  back  to 
the  local  communities,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  they  be  able  to  enhance 
their  tax  base  to  increase  the  job  op- 
portunities through  industrial  devel- 
opment.  I   conunend   the   gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne)  for  recognizing  that  need  in 
his  community. 

Certainly  in  a  Nation  where  one- 
third  of  the  entire  land  of  this  country 
is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government,  it 
makes  a  lot  of  good  sense  to,  wherever 
possible,  avoid  putting  additional 
lands  into  the  public  sector.  I  think 
this  amendment  is  an  excellent  step  in 
maintaining  a  strong  private  sector 
economic  base. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment.  However,  let  me  ask  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee what  alternative  we  have  to 
provide  adequate  housing  for  these 
Navy  families?  We  want  these  bases 
around  us.  We  want  to  have  the  ad- 
vantages. And,  of  course,  we  have  to 
have  the  best  possible  defense  that  we 
can  get. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  gentleman 
has  well  said,  the  base  of  our  security 
is  people.  Here  we  are  with  over  200 
families  that,  according  to  what  I  have 
just  heard  the  chairman  say.  are  living 
in  substandard  homes.  Now.  what  are 
we  going  to  do  to  improve  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  GINN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  me.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man simply  that  we  feel  that  because 
of  the  successful  effects  of  the  vari- 
able housing  allowance  at  this  particu- 
lar installation,  that  the  need  is  not 
quite  as  severe  as  it  was  when  the 
Navy  came  in  with  its  request. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  think  there  is 
available  space  onbase  for  any  addi- 
tional housing  that  would  be  needed, 
which  would  free  up  this  very  fine  in- 
dustrially developed  potential  site. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  I  carmot 
speak  to  other  bases  around  the  coun- 
try. The  specific  facility  involved  here 
at  the  Willow  Grove  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, we  have  identified  sufficient  land 
on  the  base  itself,  which  perhaps  it 
not  as  convenient  to  the  nearby  sewer 
system,  but  we  can  certainly  overcome 
those  objections,  I  am  convinced,  and  I 
am  going  to  work  with  the  Navy  and 
the  local  township  officials  to  see  that 
the  needs  of  these  Navy  personnel  are 
met  on  the  base  without  further  detri- 
ment to  the  local  tax  base  and  the 
community. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  his  amendment.  I  appreciate 
the     committee's     position     in     this 


matter.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BUTLER 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  portions  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  relate  are  as  follows: 
Military  Construction,  Army 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Army  as  currently  authorized 
in  military  public  works  dr  military  con- 
struction Acts,  and  in  sections  2673,  2674, 
and  2675  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and 
for  construction  and  operation  of  facilities 
in  support  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, $1,029,519,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1986:  Provid- 
ed, That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$137,550,000  shall  be  available  for  study, 
planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer 
services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  addi- 
tional obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for: And  provided  further,  That  $1,000,000 
of  the  funds  available  for  planning  and 
design  shall  be  available  only  for  the  design 
of  a  headquarters  facility  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Forces  Command  at  Fort  McPherson,  Geor- 
gia. 

Military  Construction,  Navy 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  installations,  and  facili- 
ties for  the  Navy  as  currently  authorized  in 
military  public  works  or  military  construc- 
tion Acts,  and  in  sections  2673.  2674,  and 
2675  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  includ- 
ing personnel  in  the  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command  and  other  personal  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  ap- 
propriations. $1,404,883,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1986:  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$92,500,000  shall  be  available  for  study, 
planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer 
services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  addi- 
tional obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
punxtses  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Air  Force  as  currently  au- 
thorized in  military  public  works  or  military 
construction  Acts,  and  in  sections  2673, 
2674,  and  2675  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  $1,407,565,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1986:  Provided,  That  of 
this  amount,  not  to  exceed  $93,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  ar- 
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chitect  and  engineer  services,  as  authorized 
by  law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  additional  obligations  are  nec- 
essary for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor:  Provided  further. 
That  $500,000  of  the  funds  available  for 
planning  and  design  shall  be  available  only 
to  design  facilities  at  Goodfellow  Air  Force 
Base.  Texas. 
Military  Construction.  Defense  Agencies 

I  INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS  i 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  installations,  and  facilities  for 
activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments), as  currently  authorized  in  military 
public  works  or  military  construction  Acts, 
and  in  sections  2673.  2674.  and  2675  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  $251,004,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1986: 
and,  in  addition,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation "Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Defense  Agencies"  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Provid- 
ed, That  such  amounts  of  this  appropriation 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  be  transferred  to  such  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  Defense 
available  for  military  construction  as  he 
may  designate:  Provided  further,  That  of 
the  amount  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$28,000,000  shall  be  available  for  study, 
planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer 
services,  as  authorized  by  law.  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  addi- 
tional obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
his  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

Infrastructure 
For  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of 
multilateral  programs  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  military  facilities  and  instal- 
lations (including  international  military 
headquarters)  for  the  collective  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Area  as  author- 
ized in  military  construction  acts. 
$385,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
Military  Construction,  Army  National 

Guard 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  as  authorized  by 
chapter  133  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Facili- 
ties Acts,  $62,925,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1986. 

Military  Construction.  Air  National 

Guard 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
and  the  Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Acts, 
$117,740,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 
Military  Construction,  Army  Reserve 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
and    the    Reserve    Forces    Facilities    Acts, 


$59,277,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 
Military  Construction,  Naval  Reserve 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  and  the 
Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Acts.  $36,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1986. 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force 
Reserve 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  and  the  Reserve  Forces  Facilities 
Acts,  $37,400,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1986. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Butler:  Page 
2,  line  11,  strike  out  "$1,029,519,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,009,276,400". 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "$1,404,883,000' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,354,096,100''. 

Page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  "$1,407,565,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,373,940.100'. 

Page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  "$251.004,000'' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$245,382,800". 

Page  5,  line  19,  strike  out  "$62,925.000' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$60.131,950'. 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "$117,740,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$112,531,000 '. 

Page  6,  line  8.  strike  out  "$59,277,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$56,803,150". 

Page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  "$36,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$34,345,000". 

Page  6,  line  22,  strike  out  "$37,400,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,855,000  ". 

Page  14,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  123.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5:  46 
Stat.  1494),  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  the 
wages  paid  to  laborers  and  mechanics  for 
any  work  or  services  performed  under  any 
contract  entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  construction 
of  any  project  funds  for  which  are  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ments because  they  constitute  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriations  bill,  which  is 
in  violation  of  clause  2.  rule  XXI. 

The  amendments  proposed  consti- 
tute a  change  in  existing  law.  which 
under  House  rules  is  not  allowed 
through  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  amendments  are  legislative  in 
nature  and  are  in  violation  of  clause  2, 
rule  XXI.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  for  a  ruling  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Would  the  gentleman 
reserve  his  point  of  order  until  I  make 
my  presentation? 

Mr.  GINN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
cooperate  with  the  gentleman. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 


Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  We  do  not  have  a 
whole  lot  of  on-the-job  training  for 
new  Members  who  just  arrived  in  the 
97th  Congress.  In  the  event  I  would 
want  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  as  did 
the  distinguished  chairman  from 
Georgia,  that  the  amendment  is  what 
I  would  call  double  or  triple  barreled, 
that  I,  as  a  Member,  although  I  may 
wsuit  to  vote  for  some  of  the  changes 
that  are  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  in  his 
amendment  to  the  bill,  I  may  not  want 
to  vote  for  others. 

My  inquiry  is:  Is  this  amendment 
being  offered  as  one  amendment,  and 
if  it  is,  would  the  point  of  order  be  in 
order  that  the  amendment  was  not 
properly  drawn  and  that  I  was  being 
precluded  from  voting  for— I  would 
have  to  vote  for  or  against  all  of  them 
where,  in  fact,  I  may  want  to  vote  for 
one  or  the  other? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  by 
stating  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  already  gotten  unanimous 
consent  to  offer  his  amendments  en 
bloc.  However,  if  a  point  of  order  is 
sustained  against  those  amendments 
or  any  portion  thereof,  under  the 
precedent  the  remaining  amendments 
will  have  to  be  reoffered,  at  which 
point  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will 
again  have  to  ask  permission  to  have 
them  offered  en  bloc.  If  that  is  denied, 
then  the  amendments  would  have  to 
be  offered  individually. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  you  are  telling  me  is,  in  order  for 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  offer  a 
series  of  amendments  like  that,  the 
gentleman  has  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent  prior  to  doing  that  or,  in  fact, 
he  would  have  to  offer  each  one  of 
them  individually? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  very  first  action  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  engaged  in  was 
to  ask  for  such  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GINN.  I  want  to  make  sure  I 
have  reserved  a  point  of  order  with 
the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  in- 
dicated a  point  of  order  has  been  re- 
served. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  BinxER)  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ments. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  in  allowing  me  to  make  my 
presentation  before  he  insists  upon  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  discuss- 
ing appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction. 

The  bill  provides  $6,902  billion  for 
various  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 

However,  even  as  we  discuss  this  bill, 
there  is  an  underlying  discussion  of 
how  we  must  continue  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  and  the  defense  budget 
is  not  immune  from  the  budget  ax. 

Today,  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  could  reduce  military  construc- 
tion costs  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year  by  as  much  as  $400  million. 

My  amendments  would  remove 
Davis-Bacon  applicability  for  military 
construction  projects  funded  under 
the  fiscal  year  1982  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill,  and  reduce 
various  line  functions. 

I  have  provided  for  a  reduction  in 
total  spending  of  $123.9  million  in 
order  to  reflect  the  least  amount  of 
savings  that  is  anticipated  from  waiv- 
ing Davis-Bacon  applicability. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act,  enacted  in 
1931.  requires  contractors  for  con- 
struction projects  exceeding  $2,000 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal 
funds,  to  pay  the  prevailing  wage  for 
similar  private  sector  jobs  in  the  area. 
The  act  was  intended  to  prevent 
mobile  labor  from  underbidding  local 
labor,  a  widespread  problem  during 
the  depression. 

At  the  time  of  its  enactment,  there 
were  no  minimum  wage  laws,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  other  laws 
to  protect  the  wages  of  workers. 

While  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  may 
have  been  necessary  at  the  time  of  its 
creation,  it  is  unnecessary  now. 

In  1931,  the  nationwide  construction 
industry  had  been  crippled  by  the  de- 
pression, but  now,  the  act  only  inflates 
the  price  the  Federal  Government 
must  pay  for  construction  work. 

This  has  been  documented  by  volu- 
minous studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  point  out  that 
wage  determinations  for  the  prevailing 
wage  are  often  not  the  wage  that  actu- 
ally prevails  or  even  the  average  wage, 
but  are  union-negotiated  rates,  gener- 
ally far  in  excess  of  the  average  wage. 
As  many  of  you  know,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  agreed 
to  an  amendment  to  its  version  of  the 
military  construction  authorization 
bill  which  would  waive  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quirements as  they  apply  to  any  mili- 
tary construction  project  executed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act. 

During  committee  hearings.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  experts  estimated  a 
waiver  might  save  between  5  and  15 


percent  of  the  contract  costs  on  appli- 
cable contracts. 

That  indicates  a  savings  anywhere 
between  $124  million  and  $400  million, 
which  is  substantial  savings  by  any- 
one's standards. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
indicated  that  Department  of  Labor 
prevailing  wage  rates  ranged  from  5  to 
15  percent  higher  than  the  actually 
prevailing  construction  wage  rates. 

And  the  GAO  is  not  the  only  agency 
recognizing  the  inflationary  impact  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

In  February  1981.  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  stated  in  its  report  "Re- 
ducing the  Federal  Budget:  Strategies 
and  Examples,"  that  repeal  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  would  have  signifi- 
cant cost-saving  benefits. 

In  its  report,  CBO  stated: 

Repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  might  result  In  cu- 
mulative outlay  savings  of  $776  million  by 
1986  in  just  the  three  largest  Federal  con- 
struction programs:  military  construction. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  construc- 
tion grants,  and  ground  transportation  con- 
struction. 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  these 
figures  may  be  substantially  under- 
stated since  many  contractors  will  not 
bid  on  Federal  projects  because  of 
Davis-Bacon  applicability. 

The  increased  competition  could 
result  in  even  greater  savings. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  reducing  defense 
spending  by  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  need  to  increase  our  defensive 
posture  and  regain  our  military  posi- 
tion in  the  world  is  widely  recognized. 

However,  the  concern  that  we  must 
not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  our  social 
programs  is  also  accepted. 

Waiving  of  Davis-Bacon  applicability 
for  military  construction  projects  pro- 
vides a  means  of  reducing  our  defense 
spending,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting scarce  Federal  dollars  to  be 
used  in  a  manner  which  benefits  our 
defense  initiatives. 

We  would,  of  course,  prefer  the  act 
be  repealed  completely. 

However,  the  need  to  remove  its  re- 
quirements from  military  projects  at 
this  time  is  extremely  evident  and  I 
urge  this  body  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  to  withdraw  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers that  in  the  bill  before  us  we  did 
delete  $69,200,000  in  anticipation  of  re- 
vised regulations  implementing  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  This  is  the  best  judg- 
ment we  could  get  as  to  what  reduc- 
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tions  would  result  from  administrative 
changes  that  are  anticipated. 

I  think  we  should  emphasize  that 
the  subcommittee  has  already  recog- 
nized the  savings  that  will  amount  to 
over  $69  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Butler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  in  pointing  out  what 
the  report  says  about  the  $69  million 
we  will  save  by  these  new  regulations, 
which  of  course  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  some  little  time  down  the 
line,  pinpointing  only  $69  million,  the 
gentleman  points  out  the  great  con- 
trast between  the  perhaps  $400  million 
we  would  save  by  repealing  the  stat- 
ute. There  are  just  some  savings  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  Jay  regulation, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  remov- 
ing the  statute's  applicability.  One.  of 
course,  is  that  we  have  not  repealed 
the  recordkeeping  we  still  impose  on 
the  contractors.  We  have  not  repealed 
all  the  requirements  that  burden  the 
contractors  by  the  regulation,  so  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  illustrated 
what  is  most  important,  that  we  repeal 
Davis-Bacon. 

POINT  or  OROEK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  wish  to  press  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GINN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  insists  on  his  point  of 
order,  I  will  not  put  him  further  to  the 
proof.  I  will  concede  that  perhaps  he 
is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
wish  to  reoffer  any  remaining  part  of 
his  amendments  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  sir,  if  the  Chair 
will  not  take  them  all  I  am  not  going 
to  give  him  any  of  them. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HARTNETT 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
Military  Construction,  Navy 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  installations,  and  facili- 
ties for  the  Navy  as  currently  authorized  in 
military  public  works  or  military  construc- 
tion Acts,  and  in  sections  2673,  2674,  and 
2675  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  includ- 
ing personnel  in  the  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command  and  other  personal  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  ap- 
propriation. $1,404,883,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1986:  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$92,500,000  shall  be  available  for  study, 
planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer 
services,  as  authorized  by  law.  unless  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  addi- 
tional obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hartnett: 
Page  3.  line  6,  strike  out  "$1,404,883,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,420,883,000". 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Chair  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
from  my  sister  State  of  Georgia  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  trespass 
on  the  valuable  debate  time  that  we 
have  here  before  us.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  to  my 
other  colleagues  from  Georgia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Brinkley,  for 
having  helped  me  raise  this  point. 

I  might  also  express  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Permsylvania,  who  just  saved  $14 
million,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to 
spend  $16  million,  so  it  would  almost 
be  a  wash.  So.  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  those  three  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  this  augiist  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consid- 
ering a  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  of  1982.  I  would  like  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
store a  $16  million  naval  project  which 
was  included  in  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year 
1982,  H.R.  3455,  which  the  House  has 
already  passed.  However,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  removed  the  pro- 
vision from  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill. 

This  project  is  vitally  important  to 
operations  at  the  Charleston'  Naval 
Station,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
primary  maintenance  and  support  fa- 
cilities for  the  fleet  ballistic  missile 
weapon  system  and  Polaris  subma- 
rines. Briefly,  the  problem  existing  at 
the  Charleston  Naval  Station  is  this: 
The  buildings  and  piers  are  presently 
supplied  with  steam  from  four  sepa- 
rate boiler  plants  that  use  fuel  oil  to 
produce  steam.  These  boiler  plants  are 
71  years  old.  Although  the  compo- 
nents of  these  steam  generating  plants 
have  been  replaced  incrementally, 
they  are  difficult  to  maintain  as  parts 
are  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  boiler  plants  have  served  their 
useful  like  and  are  costly  to  operate. 

To  solve  the  problem,  the  Navy 
plaiuied  to  shutdown  the  oil-fired 
plants  and  buy  the  necessary  steam 
from  the  adjacent  shipyard  which  is 
served  by  a  large  coal-fired  plant.  The 
steam  distribution  project  requires 
20.000  linear  feet  of  overhead  steam 
lines  from  the  coal-fired  plant  to  the 
naval  station.  It  will  save  5  million  gal- 
lons of  fuel  oil  per  year  and  have  a  dis- 
counted payback  of  approximately  6 
years. 

By  1986  the  oil-fired  plants  will  no 
longer  be  operational.  A  modem  effi- 


cient steamplant  on  the  naval  station's 
property  will  ultimately  be  necessary. 
If  such  a  project  were  started  today  it 
would  cost  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. 

This  steam  distribution  system,  once 
installed,  would  not  only  conserve  an 
energy  resource  and  return  the  Gov- 
ernment's investment  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  but  it  could  also  reduce  the 
size  and  cost  of  the  replacement  pow- 
erplant. 

Because  this  is  both  a  necessary  and 
cost-effective  project  I  feel  that  we 
would  be  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
the  country  and  the  Navy  by  denying 
fimds  for  this  steam  distribution 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  colleague 
who  serves  in  the  97th  Congress  in  an- 
other section  of  this  building,  and  who 
also  is  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
would  just  as  soon,  if  we  are  going  to 
get  it  put  back  in  the  First  District  of 
South  Carolina,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
putting  it  on  this  floor  rather  than 
any  other  floor  in  this  building. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  for  permitting 
me  to  offer  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  and  will  save  us  a 
lot  of  fuel  oil.  We  can  save  on  the  cost. 
It  will  cost  $100  million,  but  in  a  few 
years  it  is  going  to  be  more  than  that. 

Because  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania saved  us  $14  million  in  a  pre- 
ceding amendment,  I  am  asking  for  a 
paltry  $16  million  in  the  following 
amendment,  which  is  almost  awash. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I  do 
so  reluctantly,  because  I  admire  the 
legislative  initiative  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  project.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  his  request  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  untimely.  This  is  an 
unbudgeted  item.  The  Navy  has  not 
requested  this  funding  for  the  project 
because  it  will  probably  not  be  neces- 
sary until  1985  when  the  anticipated 
additional  ships  to  be  home  ported  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  would  actually 
arrive. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must,  as 
I  say,  reluctantly  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  We  have  consid- 
ered it  in  our  deliberations  within  the 
committee.  It  is  a  good  project.  When 
its  time  arrives,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  will 
meet  with  success  within  our  conmxit- 
tee,  but  as  I  say,  I  must  oppose  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  like- 
wise I  would  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  project.  As  the  chairman 


has  pointed  out,  if  the  decision  is 
made  to  base  additional  ships  in 
Charleston  at  some  future  time,  it  will 
become  necessary  that  this  be  done. 
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We  did  examine  this,  and  we  ad- 
dressed the  issue  on  page  29  of  the 
committee  report,  so  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  was  casually  overlooked. 

In  terms  of  contract  management 
and  management  of  the  budget,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  something 
here  that  is  probably  easily  over- 
looked. We  are  talking  about  $16  mil- 
lion. It  is  not  needed  until  1985.  There- 
fore, if  we  were  to  build  the  project 
now  instead  of  4  years  from  now,  we 
are  talking  about  borrowing  an  addi- 
tional $16  million.  At  the  present 
Treasury  bill  rate  of  15  percent,  debt 
service  and  interest  costs  on  $16  mil- 
lion would  be  $2.4  million. 

By  delaying  this  4  years  until  needed 
or,  let  us  say,  3  years,  allowing  for  con- 
struction time,  by  delaying  this  3  years 
until  needed,  we  save  a  total  of  $7.2 
million  in  debt  service  cost  because  we 
have  not  borrowed  the  money.  There- 
fore. I  think  it  is  important,  as  we  try 
to  manage  this  budget  carefully,  that 
we  recognize  those  costs  as  being  a 
real  part  of  budgetary  considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  for  drawing  our  attention 
to  this,  but  again  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  merits  of  the  project;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  timing,  and  to  this  point  the 
Navy  did  not  request  this  project  be- 
cause they  are  somewhat  uncertain 
about  what  their  ship-basing  program 
will  be  that  far  out  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  invaluable  instructions  and 
information  obtained  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  and  with  the  implied 
future  cooperation  of  both  these  gen- 
tlemen, I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment 
temporarily  for  about  about  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  simply  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hahtnett),  who  is  a  val- 
uable member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  also  to  assure  him 
of  our  cooperation  to  see  to  the  finaliz- 
ing   of    this    very    fine    project    in 
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Charleston  which  will  then  be  in  the 
wings  when  the  necessary  funding  is 
provided  in  future  years,  whether  in 
1985  or  earlier.  We  will  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  gentleman  then. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn)  on  an 
item  appearing  on  page  28  in  the  report 
that  deals  with  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard.  Calif.,  pipe  and  boiler  shop. 

There  is  $25  million  included  for  the 
overhaul  and  repair  of  this  facility, 
and  the  purpose  of  making  this  type 
of  investment  would  be  to  provide  for 
more  efficient  and  economical  oper- 
ation of  Mare  Island  as  they  move 
ahead  into  the  overhaul  and  repair  of 
modem  submarines,  because  the  proj- 
ect would  consolidate  10  separate  out- 
moded buildings  that  are  spread  along 
1.3  miles  of  waterfront.  They  have  nu- 
merous OSHA  and  EPA  deficiencies, 
all  of  which  would  be  alleviated  by  the 
new  construction. 

^lay  I  ask  the  gentleman,  is  that  cor- 
i»t? 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
attempt  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question.  I  wonder  if  he  can  give  me 
his  assurance  that  he  intends  to  vote 
for  this  bill  this  year? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  vote  for 
this  bill.  I  have  voted  for  this  bill  sev- 
e^l  times. 

Mr.  GINN.  Yes.  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Military 
construction  is  very  important.  I  re- 
n»mber  on  the  first  effort  of  Chair- 
man Nedzi.  I  voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  GINN.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  appreciate  the  chairman's 
comments  on  that,  because  this  will 
have  the  effect  of  saving  dollars  in  the 
future  by  providing  a  more  efficient 
Operation  at  this  facility.  In  fact, 
today  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio)  and  I  entered  in  the 
Record  a  statement  concerning  the 
celebration  of  the  500th  vessel  that 
was  constructed  here  in  a  facility  that 
was  first  opened  by  "Damn-the-torpe- 
does-full-speed-ahead"  Farragut  120 
years  ago. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 


1 
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Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  inter- 
est in  this  project. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  Vallejo. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  might  ask. 
where  is  this  facility  located,  in  whose 
district? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  It  is  in  the 
district  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio),  but  it  affects  the  bay 
area,  and  as  the  gentleman  knows,  the 
bay  area  is  considered  as  one,  al- 
though it  is  more  than  one  district. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
really  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statesmanlike  approach  to 
some  other  Member's  district. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  do 
that,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  San  Diego  would  some- 
time convince  all  those  retired  admi- 
rals to  let  some  of  the  other  ships  be 
home  ported  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  support  of  this  project, 
because  obviously,  by  the  construction 
of  this  new  facility,  it  will  make  the 
new  district  even  more  gorgeous  than 
it  is  today. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  districts  one  could  ever  see, 
and  as  you  look  across  from  Marin 
County  toward  the  island  you  see 
nothing  but  blue  sky  and  blue  water 
and  seagulls  with  people  carrying  um- 
brellas. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
participation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  portion  of  the  bill  and  of  the  bill 
itself,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  this  bill,  and  I  take  this  time  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Ginn),  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regdla),  for  their  exempla- 
ry presentation.  This  has  been  a  fine 
presentation  of  this  bill  before  this 
Congress  by  the  new  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  Member.  They  fill 
the  shoes  of  two  other  great  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  Members  that 
have  gone  before  them,  and  they  have 
grasped  the  problems  that  beset  this 
committee  and  beset  the  Congress. 
There  are  many  hard  problems,  espe- 
cially the  MX.  the  closing  of  camps, 
and  the  opening  of  new  facilities. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  commendation  and 
the  commendation  of  the  House  on 
their  exemplary  presentation  this 
afternoon.  They  have  done  a  fine  job 
in  their  first  presentation  here  before 
the  Congress. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  both  gentlemen  from 
Georgia— the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ginn)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  BRiNKLEY)-who  are  sit- 
ting here  for  the  treatment  I  have 
been  afforded  in  this  fiscal  year,  both 
by  the  authorizing  committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Both 
committees  have  been  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  my  district  and  the 
facilities  there,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  our 
new  "sea  hawk."  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton).  We 
do  appreciate  his  support.  It  has  been 
very  crucial  to  our  success  thus  far  in 
the  House,  and  we  anticipate  more 
success  as  a  result  of  his  close  relation- 
ship with  Members  of  the  other  body. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  express 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Ginn)  my  deep  thanks  for  the  assist- 
ance I  have  received  in  increasing  the 
productivity  of  two  industrial  facili- 
ties, and  in  northern  California  that  is 
most  appreciated.  I  understand  how 
difficult  dollars  are  to  get  in  this  most 
difficult  fiscal  year,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  publicly  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  in 
his  remarks,  and  it  is  with  mixed  feel- 
ing that  I  hear  reports  of  our  good 
friend  going  to  run  for  Governor  of 
Georgia.  We  know  he  would  be  a  great 
Governor,  and  the  caliber  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  raised  by  his  elec- 
tion. But  I  will  miss  him  as  a  personal 
friend,  and  for  that  reason  I  want  to 
see  him  back  here.  He  has  been  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do,  of 
course,  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio),  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  John  L.  Burton),  and  all 
the  Members  who  have  helped  to  draft 
this  bill. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Recula)  and  the  other  members  of  our 
subcommittee  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  hard  in  our  efforts. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
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an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly    the    Committee    rose; 
and   the   Speaker   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MiNETA)   having   assumed   the   chair, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee,   having    had    under    consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4241)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes  had  directed 
him   to  report   the  bill   back  to   the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment 
be   agreed   to   and   that  the  bill,   as 
amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 
There  was  not  objection. 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 

question  in  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   question   was   taken;   and   the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPFAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382.  nays 
24.  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  207] 
YEAS— 382 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 


BevtU 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 


Chisholm 

Claiisen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (XL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 


DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E:arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ehnerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftcl 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

JeffonJs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

SLcEven 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slliander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 


Wirth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 


Bingham 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Conyers 

Dellums 

Downey 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 


Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 

NAYS-24 

Fenwick 
Garcia 
Kastenmeier 
Leland 
Miller  (OH) 
Mitchell  (MD) 
Moffett 
Ot  linger 


Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Paul 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Roybal 

Studds 

Tauke 

Weaver 


NOT  VOTING-27 


AuCoin 
Biaggi 

Burton.  Phillip 
Campbell 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
de  la  Garza 
Dowdy 
Evans  (IN) 


Fascell 

Pithian 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Fuqua 

Goldwater 

Hawkins 

Lujan 

Marriott 

D  1445 


McCloskey 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Pepper 

Rh(xles 

Rudd 

Savage 

Waxman 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rhodes.  . 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  McK^loskey. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Savage. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana 

Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Fithian. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea" 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1500 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  include  extraneous  matter  and 
tabulations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF 
OF 


WITHDRAWAL      OF      NAME 

MEMBER    AS    COSPONSOR 

H.R.  2451 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  with- 
drawn as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2451. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PENTAGON  SCARCELY  NICKED 
IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 
BUDGET  CUTS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks     and      include     extraneous 

matter.) 
Mr.   BROOKS.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   is 

nice  to  see  Mary  McGrory  back  in 
action  in  the  Washington  Post  after 
the  loss  of  the  Star.  Her  column  in 
Tuesdays  Post  dealing  with  the 
"ritual  scratch"  inflicted  on  the  De- 
fense Department  in  President  Rea- 
gan's latest  round  of  budget  cuts 
shows  her  usual  sharp  observation  and 
deft  phrasing. 

With  the  need  to  make  substantial 
cuts  in  Government  spending  so  obvi- 
ous, it  is  indeed  hard  to  understand 
that  out  of  the  $1,635  trillion  the 
President  plans  to  give  the  Pentagon 
over  the  next  5  years  he  can  find  only 
$2  billion  to  cut  this  year  and  $13  bil- 
lion for  3  years.  And  yet  hungry 
schoolchildren  are  going  to  take  a  33- 
percent  cut  in  the  size  of  their  glass  of 
milk  at  lunch  in  order  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. 

I  commend  Mary  McGrory's  column 
to  my  colleagues: 

Pdttacon  Scarcely  Nicked  in  the  Battle 
or  THE  Budget  Citts 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

When  the  government  departments  line 
up  to  claim  their  Purple  Hearts  for  wounds 
suffered  in  the  battle  of  the  budget  cuts, 
the  Pentagon  will  be  there. 

Having  received  only  a  ritual  scratch  in- 
flicted by  a  wincing  conunander  in  chief,  it 
may  look  a  little  funny  next  to  agencies 
that  have  lost  arms  and  legs,  but  where  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  concerned, 
Ronald  Reagan  is  ready  to  stretch  a  point. 

Actually,  he  only  did  it  to  make  a  point, 
which  is  that  all  government  is  making 
equal  sacrifice  for  the  realization  of  the 
president's  economic  goals.  Making  a  $13 
billion  reduction  in  the  rate  of  rise  of  the 
Pentagon  spending  means  that  next  year 
the  warriors  wUl  have  $2  billion  less  to 
defend  us  from  the  Soviets.  Out  of  a  budget 
of  $1.6  trillion  over  the  next  five  years,  it 
may  not  seem  like  much— but  that's  only  to 
people  who  cannot  see  the  threat  from  a 
nation  that  has  added  to  its  perfidy,  accord- 
ing to  our  secretary  of  state,  by  using  poi- 
sonous chemicals  in  Asia. 

As  it  turns  out.  the  $13  billion  was  a  sum 
proposed  last  spring  by  a  Democrat.  Chair- 
man Jim  Jones  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  angrily  rejected  then  by 
conservatives  of  both  parties. 

By  certain  standards,  especially  his  own, 
Reagan  was  extremely  brave. 

He  does  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
Pentagon  wastes  money.  Only  sloppy,  civil- 
ian agencies  like  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
throw  the  stuff  around.  Cost  overruns  and 
lemon-weapons  are  honest  mistakes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  deliberate  fraud  perpetrated 
in  behalf  of  "welfare  queens"  and  other 
such  predators. 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  Penta- 
gon in  this  Congress  is  that  even  waste  and 
fraud  have  been  regarded  as  sacred  cows. 
Take  the  fate  of  RepresenUtive  Patricia 


Schroeder's  modest  attempt  to  take  $8  bil- 
lion in  documented  waste  (documented  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office)  out  of  the 
Pentagon  budget— with  the  secretary  given 
discretion  in  the  choice.  Only  three  Repub- 
licans out  of  60  who  had  written  a  letter  in 
May.  suggesting  that  $25  billion  could  be 
painlessly  removed,  dared  to  vote  with  her. 
She  was  denounced  during  the  debate  of 
July  16  by  outraged  defenders  of  the  De- 
fense Department  for  'a  cheap,  backdoor 
attempt  to  reduce  the  authorization  figure  " 
and  for  "really  going  after  the  national  de- 
fense of  this  country."  She  lost  by  a  margin 
of  almost  two  to  one. 

And  how  will  Reagan,  with  his  penknife 
on  the  Pentagon's  sleeve,  be  received  by 
such  champions?  They  will  groan  a  bit,  but 
only  for  the  record.  The  $13  billion  frees 
their  hands  for  the  real  action— bigger 
slashes  on  the  social  programs. 

They  were  terribly  concerned  that  radi- 
cals like  David  A.  Stockman  and  White 
House  chief  of  staff  James  A.  Baker  III. 
who  have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  look 
at  figures  instead  of  red  hobgoblins,  might 
persuade  Reagan  to  do  something  really 
wUd,  like  a  $20  billion  to  $30  billion  cut. 
Now  that  reason  has  prevailed,  they  are  re- 
lieved. 

During  the  suspenseful  White  House 
meetings  where  the  fate  of  the  big  spenders 
was  being  decided,  two  friends  of  the  Penta- 
gon, Representatives  William  L.  Dickinson 
(R-Ala.)  and  Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla.), 
held  a  press  conference  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  Coalition  for  Peace  through 
Strength— a  270-member  hawk  club  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Although  Dickinson  had  been 
shown  special  consideration  by  Reagan,  and 
had  been  flown  to  the  ranch  for  reassur- 
ances about  some  supposedly  endangered 
weapons  systems,  he  was  worried  that  the 
president  might  be  listening  to  the  wrong 
voices. 
Dickinson  can  live  with  the  cuts. 
The  Democrats  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
ciding that  they  can,  too.  They  have  inform- 
ally reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  for  them  to  propose  a  leaner, 
alternate  defense  budget.  They  do  not  need 
to  carry  the  added  burden  of  being  called 
"soft  on  defense"  into  the  1982  campaign. 
They  are  inclined  to  let  the  Republicans 
fight  it  out  among  themselves.  There  are 
people  in  the  GOP  who  are  mindful  of  their 
budget  balancing  rhetoric,  and  somewhat 
self-conscious  about  taking  milk  from  babies 
and  pittances  from  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents in  order  to  provide  for  "the  poor  rela- 
tive"—Reagan's  term  for  the  Pentagon. 

But  as  Representative  Schroeder  observes 
from  her  experience,  "Republicans  talk  de- 
fense cuts,  but  they  never  vote  them." 

Politically  and  cosmetically,  the  president 
is  in  fine  shape.  He  will  "win"  in  Congress. 
He  has  tiptoed  into  the  temple  of  defense 
spending.  Unfortunately  for  him.  Wall 
Street  is  the  only  audience  that  counts.  If 
the  Street  says  that  the  $13  billion  nick 
won't  do  anything  to  bring  down  the  high 
interest  rates,  he  may  have  to  go  back  and 
take  a  serious  whack  at  the  wallets  of  the 
admirals  and  the  generals.  It  would  go 
against  the  grain  for  him. 

For  now,  though,  he  and  his  victims  are 
happy. 

They  are  rejoicing  in  their  token  martyr- 
dom. They  can  say  with  Mercutio  about 
their  wound: 

"Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as  a 
church-door; 
but  'tis  enough,  "twill  serve." 


September  16,  1981 

D  1215 

REALTORS  URGE  TAX  CUT 
DELAY  TO  BALANCE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  present  high  interest  rate 
levels.  No  one  knows  that  better  than 
those  involved  in  the  housing  indus- 
tries, either  construction  or  sales. 
They  also  know  that  we  cannot  bring 
interest  rates  down  with  false  prom- 
ises that  we  can  have  it  all— lower 
taxes,  more  defense  dollars  and  a  bal- 
anced budget.  They  know  such  propos- 
als are  the  stuff  of  fairy  tales,  not 
sound  economic  policy.  The  real  an- 
swers lie  in  much  more  difficult  meas- 
ures, and  those  measures  require  real 
courage  to  support.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  has  shown  that 
courage  this  week.  They  have  called 
for  the  one  real,  strong  and  necessary 
action  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  bring 
the  Federal  budget  into  balance  and 
get  the  Govenmient  out  of  the  credit 
markets.  That  action  is  to  delay  part 
of  the  tax  cut  until  after  the  budget  is 
balanced.  This  is  sensible  economic 
policy.  The  homebuilding  and  home 
selling  industries  know  it,  and  the 
American  people  know  it.  I  applaud 
the  courage  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors  in  urging  this  meas- 
ure. I  am  Inserting  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Jack  Carlson,  chief  economist  and 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Real- 
tors Association,  into  the  Record.  I 
urge  every  Member  to  heed  his  re- 
marks. 

STA"rEiiENT  or  Dr.  Jack  Carlson 

President  Reagan's  tentative  decision  to 
reduce  federal  spending  by  an  additional 
$10  to  $15  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  is  en- 
couraging but  it  is  not  enough. 

If  sufficient  budget  cuts  are  impossible, 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should  seri- 
ously consider  deferring  the  July  1982  10 
percent  across-the-board  personal  income 
tax  cut  until  October  1982. 

With  only  the  spending  cuts  the  deficit 
would  likely  exceed  the  commitments  the 
President  made  in  March  and  the  Congress 
made  in  the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Reso- 
lution limiting  spending  to  $695  billion  and 
the  deficit  to  $38  billion. 

Deferring  tax  relief  would  at  least  lower 
the  deficit  and  thereby  lower  inflation  and 
interest  rates.  If,  in  fact,  the  budget  cuts  of 
$10  to  $15  billion  and  tax  relief  deferral  are 
achieved,  there  could  be  a  significant  effect 
on  interest  rates— a  2  percentage  point  drop 
would  be  possible. 

This  tax-cut  deferral  can  be  initiated  in 
the  Second  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
which  is  required  to  be  passed  by  September 
15,  1981.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
procedures  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
intended  to  bring  various  spending  and 
taxing  measures  in  line  with  the  needs  of 
overall  economic  policy. 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors,  the 
Nation's   largest   trade   association,    repre- 
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sents  nearly  700,000  individuals  involved  in 
all  phases  of  the  real  estate  industry. 

It  is  of  interest  to  me  that  among 
those  criticizing  the  tax  cut  are  almost 
all  the  leading  bond  people  on  Wall 
Street,  a  former  Director  of  the 
Budget  under  Nixon— who  has  said  it 
is  "likely  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
single  most  irresponsible  fiscal  action 
of  modern  times"— and  conservative 
columnist  George  Will.  My  vote 
against  the  tax  cut  was  not  popular, 
and  unfortunately  there  are  no  popu- 
lar ways  of  getting  inflation  under 
control  and  getting  interest  rates 
down,  but  it  is  essential  for  the  Nation 
that  we  do  so.  We  somehow— in  both 
political  parties— seem  to  lack  the  will 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance.  That  is  my  reason 
for  cosponsoring  now  for  many  years  a 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  a  balanced  budget 
except  for  times  of  emergency. 

If  we  had  passed  that  10  years  ago 
we  would  have  a  6-percent  interest 
rate  today. 

While  everyone  in  theory  is  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  lower  interest 
rates,  few  are  willing  to  call  for  the 
tough  steps  needed  to  achieve  this. 
Until  this  statement  by  the  realtors, 
the  only  major  U.S.  industry  that  has 
really  faced  up  to  the  inflation  and 
high  interest  rate  issue  has  been  the 
life  insurance  industry.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  realtors  joining  them.  Some 
will  argue  that  they  are  only  trying  to 
serve  themselves.  It  is  true  that  their 
proposal  would  serve  their  industry, 
but  it  would  also  serve  the  Nation. 
Yes,  we  need  some  tax  relief,  but  let  us 
not  borrow  money  to  get  it. 


HAPPY  900TH  BIRTHDAY.  LOS 
ANGELES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dixon)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
served this  time  in  order  to  officially— 
if  somewhat  belatedly— pay  tribute  to 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  recently 
capped  a  year-long  celebration  by  com- 
memorating its  200th  birthday. 

It  was  200  years  ago.  on  September 
4,  1781.  that  El  Pueblo  de  la  Reina  de 
Los  Angeles  Sobre  El  Rio  de  la  Por- 
cuincula  was  founded  as  the  first 
Spanish  civilian  settlement  in  south- 
em  California.  Today,  the  towers  of 
the  new  downtown  Los  Angeles  sky- 
line cast  long  shadows  across  a  bus- 


tling plain  where  an  Indian  village,  a 
Spanish  colonial  settlement,  a  Mexi- 
can provincial  capital  and  a  Yankee 
boomtown  lie  buried  beneath. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  just 
concluded  helped  make  Angelenos 
aware  of  the  richness  of  their  history, 
which  I  now  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  initial  settlers  of  Los  Angeles 
consisted  of  11  families:  22  adults  and 
22  children,  who  were  recruited  from 
the  Provinces  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  in 
New  Spain,  now  called  Mexico,  by 
Capt.  Fernando  de  Rivera  y  Moncuda, 
emissary  of  the  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia. Felipe  de  Neve.  They  included 
farmers,  artisans,  and  stockraisers  nec- 
essary for  the  survival  of  the  settle- 
ment. Escorted  by  Spanish  soldiers, 
they  departed  from  Los  Alamas. 
Sonora  on  February  2.  1781.  and  ar- 
rived in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
Their  goal  was  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural pueblo  to  provide  food  for  sol- 
diers at  the  presidios  at  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara. 

Ranging  in  age  from  1  to  67,  the 
pobladores  reflected  the  cultural  her- 
itage and  racial  diversity  that  link  the 
city's  past  to  it  present.  Almost  all  of 
the  settlers  from  the  surrounding 
province  of  Sonora  were  of  mixed 
blood.  Three  ethnic  groups  were  repre- 
sented among  the  earlier  settlers; 
Spanish.  Indian,  and  black.  Twenty-six 
of  the  pobladores  were  of  African  an- 
cestry, since  Spanish  law  had  always 
made  it  easy  for  black  bondsmen  to 
buy  their  freedom  in  New  Spain,  and 
custom  had  raised  no  barriers  to  inter- 
marriage. 

The  three  reasons  for  the  choice  of 
the  site  were  the  obvious  fertility  of 
the  land,  the  availability  of  water,  and 
the  nearby  location  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage called  Yang  Na.  Thus,  the  settlers 
would  enjoy  the  prospect  of  agricul- 
tural productivity,  water,  and  a  source 
of  labor.  No  eyewitness  accoujit  of  the 
pueblo's  founding  has  ever  turned  up. 
since  none  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
could  read  or  write.  However,  myth- 
makers  have  cloaked  the  day's  events 
in  suitable  splendor,  depicting  Gover- 
nor de  Neve  on  horseback  at  the  head 
of  a  procession  of  priests,  soldiers,  set- 
tlers, and  converted  Indians.  By  the 
start  of  the  20th  century,  the  ceremo- 
ny was  thought  to  be  the  most  exten- 
sive and  most  impressive  ever  held 
over  the  founding  of  an  American  city. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  word  reached 
El  Pueblo  that  Mexico  had  won  its  in- 
dependence from  Spain.  California 
was  now  Mexican  territory.  Angelenos 
of  the  day  dutifully  changed  the  flag 
flying  about  the  Plaza,  replacing  the 
Spanish  lion  with  the  Mexican  ser- 
pent. 

The  transformation  for  Los  Angeles 
came  with  the  acquistion  of  California 
by  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
Mexican  War.  Gradually,  the  little 
Mexican  settlement  was  transformed 


into  a  Yankee  town,  the  key  being  the 
increased  American  population.  The 
first  notable  Anglo  to  reach  Los  Ange- 
les was  Abel  Steams  in  1832.  Steams 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts  but  lived 
and  had  become  a  Spanish  citizen  in 
South  America. 

As  the  town  grew,  so  did  its  needs. 
The  first  railroad  south  of  the  Teha- 
chapis  formally  opened  and  the  first 
train  left  the  new  Los  Angeles  depot 
on  the  moming  of  October  26,  1869. 
With  the  completion  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  in  1872,  many  Chinese 
came  to  Los  Angeles:  some  in  the 
search  for  gold,  others  just  seeking  a 
new  way  of  life.  Like  their  black  and 
brown  brothers  before  them,  they 
found  discrimination,  but  remained 
and  persevered.  By  the  tum  of  the 
century,  Los  Angeles  was  already  ex- 
periencing the  escalation  in  property 
values  and  shortage  of  downtown 
parking  space  which  continue  to  this 
day.  Indeed,  Los  Angeles  in  the  early 
1900's  was  overwhelmed  with  growth, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  infant  oil  drill- 
ing and  movie  industries. 

The  events  of  the  20th  century  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  tiny  pueblo, 
which  has  seen  its  population  soar 
from  102,000  in  1900  to  nearly  3  mil- 
lion today.  World  War  II,  of  course, 
had  a  special  significance  for  the  city's 
40.000  residents  of  Japanese  descent. 
And  the  city's  postwar  boom,  fueled  in 
large  part  by  the  growth  of  the  area's 
aerospace  industry,  has  exascerbated 
the  problems  of  transportation  and  air 
quality  which  confront  the  present- 
day  mayor,  city  council,  as  well  as  its 
legislative  delegations. 

Today,  200  years  later,  Los  Angeles 
finds  itself  as  the  third  largest  city  in 
this,  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 
Nearly  3  million  persons  call  it  home, 
and  many  more  come  to  visit.  Like  any 
of  the  world's  great  cities,  Los  Angeles 
has  come  to  mean  many  things  to 
many  people. 

Aesthetically,  Los  Angeles  today  is  a 
vast  and  beautiful  metropolis,  one  in 
which  high-rises  and  stucco  homes, 
beaches  and  mountains,  lush  vegeta- 
tion and  desert  lands  exist  side-by- 
side.  At  463  square  miles,  its  land  area 
is  larger  than  any  major  city  in  the 
world.  In  addition  to  its  fabulous 
beaches,  that  area  boasts  the  only 
major  moimtain  range  to  t>e  found  in 
any  American  city:  The  Santa  Moni- 
cas. And  at  the  eastern  tip  of  those 
mountains  lies  Griffith  Park,  the  larg- 
est municipally  owed  park  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Culturally,  Los  Angeles  retains  all* 
the  glitter  and  glamour  of  early  Holly- 
wood, and  then  some.  The  vitality  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Nation's  entertain- 
ment pervades  the  city,  and  the  cre- 
ative energies  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women— from  D.  W.  Griffith  to 
Francis  Ford  Coppola— have  found  ful- 
fillment in  the  city  of  the  Angels.  Lo- 
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cally,  L.A.  is  also  home  to  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  philharmonic  orches- 
tras, and  with  the  o(>ening  of  the 
music  center  and  its  Dorothy  Chan- 
dler Pavilion  in  1964,  features  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  centers  for 
music,  dance  and  theater  anywhere. 

Consistent  with  its  simny,  year- 
round  climate,  Angelenos  are  devoted 
sports  fans.  Over  3  million  persons  a 
year  crowd  beautiful  Dodger  Stadium, 
the  crown  jewel  of  major  league  base- 
ball. Across  town,  the  memory  of  10 
NCAA  basketball  championships  con- 
tinue to  make  Westwood  and  UCLA 
the  Mecca  of  college  basketball.  And 
while  Los  Angeles  waits  patiently  for 
the  return  of  professional  football,  its 
two  collegiate  powerhouses,  USC  and 
UCLA,  consistently  bring  top  10  rank- 
ings back  to  their  mutual  home,  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseum. 

It  is  athletics  which  has  brought  Los 
Angeles  perhaps  its  proudest  modern 
distinction,  as  the  only  city  in  the 
world  to  host  the  summer  Olympics  on 
two  separate  occasions.  Less  than  3 
years  hence,  the  world  comes  to  the 
United  States— to  Los  Angeles— for  the 
games  of  the  XXIII  Olympiad.  The 
1984  games  promise  to  surpass  their 
predecessors  not  only  in  pageantry 
and  athletic  excellence,  but  also  in  the 
prudence,  perspective  and  common- 
sense  in  which  they  are  being  conduct- 
ed. 

As  I  mentioned,  each  person  who 
comes  to  Los  Angeles  carries  away  his 
or  her  own  special  memory  or  impres- 
sion of  its  attributes.  To  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  one  thing  which  has 
made  Los  Angeles  the  modem-day  suc- 
cess story  that  it  is  has  been  the  will 
of  its  people,  all  kinds  of  people,  to 
work  together  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and 
community.  Again,  perhaps  no  city  in 
the  country  can  match  Los  Angeles' 
ethnic  diversity  and  cosmopolitan 
character.  Los  Angeles  has  the  second- 
largest  Spanish-speaking  population  of 
any  city  in  the  world,  trailing  only 
Mexico  City.  It  trails  only  New  York 
among  followers  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
And  it  remains  the  largest  city  in  U.S. 
history  to  elect  a  black  mayor,  which 
it  has  now  done  three  times.  Each 
group,  each  race,  each  nationality,  has 
made  a  contribution;  some  so  innova- 
tive and  grandiose  as  to  stretch  the 
imagination  of  men. 

It  is  that  indomitable  will  that  has 
helped  Los  Angeles  surmount  its  his- 
torically insurmountable  problems- 
water,  shipping,  transportation,  and 
pollution— and  which  leads  us  into  our 
third  century.  At  this  point,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  which  captures  just 
what  this  bicentennial  celebration  is 
all  about:  a  200-year  act  of  will. 

Happy  birthday,  Los  Angeles. 

The  article  follows: 


[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Sept.  4,  1981] 
A  200- Year  Act  of  Will 

Precisely  200  years  old  today.  Los  Angeles 
is  still  something  new  under  the  sun.  For 
the  story  of  its  progress  from  Spanish  colo- 
nial pueblo  to  international  center  of  learn- 
ing, art  and  commerce  is  as  much  a  work  of 
imagination  as  it  is  a  history— its  subject  not 
so  much  a  city  as  an  act  of  will. 

More  than  any  major  city,  Los  Angeles  is 
what  it  is  today  because  a  few  men— from 
the  kings  of  Spain  to  the  barons  of  land,  rail 
and  industry— dreamt  and  decreed  that  it 
would  be  so.  and  because  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  men— working  people  from  Sonora 
and  Ohio,  Shanghai  and  Odessa— bought 
and  built  accordingly. 

Los  Angeles  was  not  blessed  with  a  great 
natural  harbor  or  commanding  physical 
site.  It  does  not  sit  at  the  confluence  of  vital 
rivers  or  along  some  antique  trading  route. 
Nor  was  it  built  atop  some  ancient  center  of 
human  habitation  or  religion.  But  it  has 
always  had  an  unequaled  location  in  the 
human  imagination. 

If  New  York  is  the  big  apple  and  Chicago 
the  city  of  the  big  shoulders,  Los  Angeles  is 
the  city  of  the  big  dream— and  of  the  big 
fix;  of  the  grand  illusion  and  the  hard  reali- 
ty. Unconscious  of  its  own  or  any  other's 
past,  it  is  a  place  where  few  have  felt 
obliged  to  be  content  with  just  a  second 
chance. 

And  yet  none  of  the  city's  great  accom- 
plishments have  come  without  cost  or  con- 
tradiction. 

When,  for  example.  Los  Angeles'  need  for 
water  outstripped  the  resource  of  its  own 
semi-arid  environment,  an  intricate  system 
of  aqueducts  was  constructed  to  import 
water  from  the  Sierra,  the  Colorado  River 
and  Northern  California.  The  city  could  not 
exist  without  this  system,  and  the  aque- 
ducts themselves  are  enduring  monuments 
to  human  ingenuity  and  skill,  even  though 
they  damaged  distant  environments,  robbed 
other  communities  of  their  livelihoods  and 
engendered  in  the  state  a  bitterness  against 
Los  Angeles  that  persists  to  this  day. 

Similarly,  when  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
new  arrivals  and  the  financial  interests  of 
aggressive  developers  converged  in  the  post- 
war era.  the  San  Fernando  and  San  Gabriel 
valleys  bloomed  with  suburban  housing 
tracts  that  made  Angelenos  the  envy  of 
people  around  the  world.  Indeed,  no  com- 
munity in  history  ever  housed  so  many  of 
its  working-class  and  middle-income  people 
so  well,  supplying  them  with  amenities, 
such  as  private  gardens  and  swimming 
pools,  usually  reserved  for  the  wealthy.  But 
the  cost  was  high;  The  open  spaces  that 
once  surrounded  the  city  are  gone  forever, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  millions  are  spent 
each  year  fighting  fires  and  mudslides. 

The  unique  freeway  system  built  to  serve 
these  sprawling  suburbs  is  a  similarly  mixed 
blessing.  For.  while  it  brought  Angelenos  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  personal  mobili- 
ty—and therefore  freedom— it  also  has 
helped  to  foul  the  basin's  air  and  to  make 
the  city  overly  dependent  on  an  increasingly 
scarce  and  expensive  fuel. 

Yet  somehow  none  of  the  contradictions 
of  accomplishment  have  shaken  Los  Ange- 
les' confidence  in  itself  or  disillusioned  the 
thousands  of  immigrants  who  continue  to 
pour  into  this  area  each  year.  For  them,  Los 
Angeles— the  community  that  invented 
itself— remains  the  city  of  exceptions  and  of 
exceptional  dreams. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DIXON,  I  yield 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  we  have  been  much  given 
to  the  criticizing  of  our  urban  centers. 
They  are  crime-stricken  and  unsafe, 
polluted  and  unhealthy,  debt-ridden, 
and  fiscal  disasters,  dilapidated  and 
unattractive  places  to  live.  So  we  say. 

We  too  seldom  pay  homage  to  cities 
as  the  nerve  center  of  our  economy,  as 
the  hub  of  cultural  activity,  as  the 
home  of  scientific  and  educational  en- 
terprise that  sustains  an  enlightened 
civilization. 

So  I  am  happy  for  this  opportunity 
to  laud  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  this, 
its  200th  anniversary,  as  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  our  Nation.  Los  Angeles 
has  been  good  to  me.  Los  Angeles  gave 
me  my  education,  my  first  teaching 
job,  my  start  in  a  political  career.  So  it 
has  been  for  countless' migrants,  not 
only  from  Mexico  and  the  countries  of 
the  East,  but  from  New  York  and  Indi- 
ana, from  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma, 
and  I  might  add  the  Caribbean. 

Los  Angeles  has  been  a  city  of  hope, 
a  city  where  dreams  are  pursued  and 
fulfilled.  It  is  a  people  city.  It  is  in 
some  ways  a  troubled  city,  but  it  is 
more  an  energetic  and  determined 
city.  It  is  a  city  rich  in  its  heritage, 
and— barring  the  ever-present  earth- 
quake threat— richer  still  in  the 
brightness  of  its  future. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
all  the  residents  and  Mayor  Tom  Brad- 
ley of  Los  Angeles  a  very  happy  birth- 
day, and  many  more  to  come. 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
this  month  Los  Angeles,  a  city  I  am 
truly  proud  to  represent  in  Congress, 
is  celebrating  its  bicentennial.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  representing  parts  of 
this  great  city  for  over  30  years— first 
as  a  city  councilman,  now  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  past 
September  4,  44  recruits  from  Mexico, 
half  of  them  children  and  most  of 
them  of  Indian  and  African  blood, 
claimed  a  strip  of  land  that  had  been 
promised  to  them  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Spain.  The  strip  of  land  is  now 
the  west  bank  of  the  Los  Angeles 
River.  Thus  began  a  city  more  proper- 
ly known  as  El  Pueblo  de  Nuestra 
Senora  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles. 

Prom  these  humble  beginnings, 
emerged  a  city  universally  envied  for 
its  climate,  its  culture,  and  its  way  of 
life.  Pew  cities  in  this  country  can 
claim  the  diversity  of  peoples  that  Los 
Angeles  enjoys.  This  deversity  is  re- 
flected in  the  large  populations  of  Jap- 
anese, Pilipino,  Chinese,  Cuban, 
Puerto  Rican,  and  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Moreover,  few  people  realize 
that  Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  largest 
Spanish-speaking  cities  in  the  world, 
and  has  a  native  American  population 
larger  than  any  Indian  reservation. 
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The  contributions  Los  Angeles  has 
made  to  this  country  are  as  diverse  as 
its  people.  Its  environs  include  one  of 
the  Nation's  wealthiest  agricultural 
areas.  The  entire  motion  picture  in- 
dustry was  created  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  city  has  become  one  of  the  major 
centers  of  communication  in  the 
world.  Among  the  marvels  to  be  found 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  are  the  world's 
best  known  amusement  attraction- 
Disneyland— and  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  which  brought  us  pictures 
from  Saturn. 

We  Angelenos  are  justifiably  proud 
of  our  great  city  and  its  many  contri- 
butions to  this  Nation.  We  invite  all  of 
you  to  join  in  our  celebration.* 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
native  Californian,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  in  honor  of  Los  Ange- 
les, the  largest  city  in  the  West.  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 
though it  remained  as  isolated  pueblo 
until  1876,  when  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Santa  Pe  Railroads  promoted  a 
massive  "take  the  train  to  Los  Ange- 
les" campaign,  the  city  is  celebrating 
its  200th  birthday  just  5  years  after 
that  of  our  Nation. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  today  is  a  mas- 
sive urban  and  industrial  complex, 
stretching  from  the  mountains  on  the 
north  and  east  to  the  beautiful  Pacific 
beaches  on  the  west.  It  is  truly  a  city 
of  cities  offering  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities for  amusement,  entertainment, 
and  education.  Its  center  of  govern- 
ment, the  civic  center  complex,  is  the 
largest  concentration  of  public  build- 
ings outside  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
serves  well  over  3  million  people. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of  this 
important  celebration,  and  I  am  eager- 
ly looking  forward  to  the  summer  of 
1984,  when  Los  Angeles  will  host  the 
summer  Olympics.* 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  I  am  deeply  honored  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Although  many  today  will  focus  their 
attention  on  Los  Angeles  from  a  his- 
torical viewpoint— which,  needless  to 
say  is  quite  important— I  would  like  to 
briefly  speak  about  the  social  diversity 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  growth  and  ad- 
vancement in  areas  I  have  personally 
been  involved  with  and  devoted  to  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

What  I  feel  is  one  of  the  truly 
unique  attributes  of  our  great  city  is 
the  vast  array  of  cultural  influences 
which  have  shaped  Los  Angeles.  This 
is  clearly  evident  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  which  includes  the 
harbor  area  of  Los  Angeles.  For  exam- 
ple, I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing large  blocks  of  white  Americans, 
black  Americans,  Hispanics,  Asians, 
and  peoples  of  the  Pacific.  Each  of 
these  groups  brings  with  it,  its  own 


heritage  and  helps  form  a  more  bal- 
anced conununity  in  which  all  resi- 
dents are  equal.  And,  each  of  these 
major  groups  is  further  divided  into 
numerous  subgroupings  reflecting  dif- 
ferent ethnic,  cultural,  linguistic,  and 
social  backgrounds,  each  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  city  we 
know  and  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  also  in- 
cluded within  my  district  is  the  great 
Port  of  Los  Angeles.  I  am  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  represent  such  a  fine  port  fa- 
cility. What  has  occurred  at  the  port- 
in  terms  of  economic  advancement  and 
international  recognition— during  the 
past  two  decades  is  truly  amazing.  In 
my  years  in  Congress  I  have  been  able 
to  witness  first  hand  the  tremendous 
growth  of  this  dynamic,  but  yet  beau- 
tiful, port  and  its  ever-increasing 
shore-based  facilities.  It  is  a  money- 
maker for  the  city,  currently  moving 
about  40  million  tons  of  cargo  through 
its  facilities  each  year.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  economic  outlook  for  the 
port  in  the  future  is  one  of  continued 
progress  and  steady  expansion.  This 
has  been  accomplished  only  through 
the  dedicated  services  of  hard-working 
men  and  women  who  are  at  the  port 
around-the-clock,  365  days  a  year,  and 
providing  the  services  and  facilities  for 
the  import  and  export  of  goods,  which 
literally  millions  of  Americans  across 
the  country  rely  upon. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  hub 
around  which  the  industry,  transpor- 
tation, cultural  life,  and  social  activi- 
ties of  the  frequently  cited  "Sixty  Mile 
Circle"  revolve.  It  is  a  dynamic,  living 
thing.  Proud  of  its  historic  past,  rich 
in  the  cultural  heritage  given  it  by  the 
early  inhabitants,  today  it  looks  to  the 
future.  It  is  not  content  to  rest  on  past 
achievements,  but  instead  eagerly 
looks  toward  overcoming  the  problems 
and  challenges  of  today,  and  to  meet- 
ing the  difficulties  prognosticated  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Problems  inherent  in  such  a  large 
and  diverse  political  entity  are  many 
and  varied  but,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  they  will  be  solved  by  the 
able  and  efficient  elected  and  appoint- 
ed officials  of  the  city,  supported  by  a 
citizenry  fully  cognizant  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  Ange- 
lenos, Califomians,  and  Americans.  I 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  them.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues from  California  in  commemo- 
rating the  200th  birthday  of  Los  Ange- 
les. I  want  to  discuss  the  exceptional 
heritage  of  our  city  on  this  special  oc- 
casion. 

As  a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  I  have 
always  been  especially  proud  of  the 
extent  to  which  my  city  has  given  op- 
portunity to  a  vast  array  of  different 
racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups. 
Even  the  original  settlers,  though  only 
46  in  number,  included  people  of  the 
most  divergent  backgrounds. 


I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  Los  An- 
geles has  been  a  paradise  for  each 
group  which  has  settled  in  it.  To  the 
contrary,  each  group  has  encountered 
a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination. Vestiges  of  the  color  line 
under  which  blacks  suffered  are  still 
to  be  found.  There  are  still  traces  of 
the  virulent  antioriental  sentiment 
which  hit  both  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  peaked  in  the  months  prior  to  the 
infamous  relocation  of  Japanese  na- 
tionals and  Japanese  Americans 
during  World  War  II. 

No  group  has  been  more  important 
in  the  200  year  history  of  Los  Angeles 
then  Mexicans  and  Americans  of 
Mexican  ancestry.  They  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  life  of  our  city 
from  its  founding  down  to  the  present 
day.  Our  Hispanic  community  is  now 
the  second  largest  in  the  world— sur- 
passed only  by  Mexico  City. 

Despite  the  prominence  of  Mexican 
Americans  and  the  age  of  their  com- 
munity, they,  too,  continue  to  struggle 
against  the  long-established  economic 
and  cultural  dominance  of  the  Anglo 
majority. 

My  own  group,  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty, has  played  an  important  role  in  Los 
Angeles  for  over  a  century.  However, 
we  have  been  present  in  truly  substan- 
tial numbers  for  only  about  the  past 
50  years.  Traces  of  anti-Semitism  have 
been  more  than  outweighed  by  oppor- 
tunities which  have  allowed  us  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  development  of  the 
classical  professions,  retail  merchan- 
dising, and  numerous  other  fields. 

As  my  birthplace  and  hometown 
enters  its  third  century  we  are  faced 
with  an  explosion  of  new  ethnic 
groups  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
forget  the  incredible  tribulations  they 
have  suffered  before  settling  here. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  in 
central  Los  Angeles  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese,  ethnic  Chinese 
boat  people  from  Vietnam,  refugees 
from  Thailand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
On  the  same  streets  we  find  Jews  and 
Armenians  fleeing  from  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. Prom  the  Spanish-speaking  world 
we  have  people  fleeing  the  chaos  and 
despotism  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Cuba.  An  entire  neighborhood  has 
in  a  few  short  years  become  a  full- 
fledged  Korea  town  with  Korean 
schools,  businesses,  health  services, 
and  churches. 

We  so-called  oldtimers  are  beset  on 
every  side  with  the  problems  created 
for  our  city  by  the  sudden  influx  of  so 
many  people  of  such  diverse  back- 
grounds. We  must  meet  our  humani- 
tarian responsibilities  to  them— espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  education  and 
health.  We  must  also  realize  that  we 
are  experiencing  in  microcosmic  form, 
"the  Great  American  Experience."  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  derive  from 
o  jr  newly  expanded  diversity  econom- 
ic, cultural,  scientific,  and  spiritual  ac- 
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complishments  of  unsurpassed  scope 
and  beauty.* 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BUDGET 
CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
vsTER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members,  I  remarked  yesterday 
that  the  chief  culprit  behind  contin- 
ued high  Interest  rates  was  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  call  for  further  budget  cuts,  or  at 
least  a  substantially  reduced  budget 
deficit,  since  some  prefer  tax  increases 
to  achieve  a  balance,  has  been  sounded 
by  a  growing  array  of  financial,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  leaders. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  present  some 
disturbing  facts  which  illustrate  exact- 
ly how  imminent  our  continued  travel 
is  down  this  road  to  fiscal  ruin.  Treas- 
ury statistics  beginning  in  1789  reveal 
that  we  experienced  the  lowest  gross 
national  debt  in  1835,  $38,000,  a  drop 
from  a  wartime  high  of  $127.3  million 
in  1815. 

For  the  first  century  and  a  half  of 
our  Federal  Government's  existence 
the  debt  fluctuated,  increasing  during 
wars  but  subsiding  afterward.  This 
cycle  was  repeated  from  the  time  of 
the  War  of  Independence  through  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  War  Between  the 
States,  to  the  First  World  War. 
Indeed,  from  1789  to  1942,  the  gross 
national  debt  rose  to  a  total  of  $79.2 
billion.  It  took  154  years  to  get  to  $79.2 
billion.  The  debt  for  1981  alone  is  esti- 
mated by  the  administration  to  be 
$79.6  billion  and  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  at  $84  billion— more  red 
ink  in  1  year  than  in  the  first  154. 

In  1982,  the  deficit  is  variously  esti- 
mated to  be  $42  billion  to  $80  billion. 

Although  the  debt  roller  coastered 
along  a  gradual  upward  path,  attain- 
ing $316.8  billion  in  1964,  that  year 
marks  a  sort  of  watershed.  For,  in  the 
years  following  the  normal  wartime 
surge  during  Vietnam,  there  has  been 
no  downward  slide.  The  opposite  has 
been  true.  The  wartime  years  of  1965- 
73  saw  the  debt  climb  from  $316.8  bil- 
lion to  $468.4  billion,  a  47.9-percent  in- 
crease over  a  9-year  span.  Since  1973, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  debt  has 
climbed  to  a  stratospheric  $1  trillion,  a 
113.5-percent  increase  in  just  8  years. 

The  effect  of  this  irresponsible 
spending  spree  on  credit  markets  is 
not  lost.  Of  the  outstanding  debts  fi- 
nanced by  the  Treasury.  $907.6  billion 
in  1980,  holders  of  debt  securities  in- 
clude commercial  banks,  $100.9  billion; 
mutual  savings  banks.  $5.3  billion; 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  $120.7  billion; 
corporations.  $25.5  billion;  State  and 
local  governments.  $73.4  billion;  indi- 
viduals, most  of  these  being  holders  of 
savings  bonds,  $123  billion;  insurance 
companies,  $14.4  billion;  foreign  and 


international  investors,  $126  billion; 
U.S.  Government  investment  accounts, 
$197.7  billion;  and,  finally,  miscellane- 
ous accounts,  including  assets  for  debt 
owned  by  savings  and  loans,  a  total  of 
$120.7  billion.  That  totals  $907.6  bil- 
lion as  of  1980. 

The  question  can  really  be  asked: 
How  many  mortgages  would  that  sum 
of  debt  buy? 

When  you  point  the  facts  out,  there 
is  nothing  really  new  about  them.  So 
the  question  comes  into  existence: 
Where  can  we  cut  Federal  spending  in 
1982  so  as  to  bring  this  runaway  mon- 
ster that  we  currently  have  on  our 
hands  under  control? 

The  Members  may  recall  that  during 
the  course  of  the  past  3  or  4  days  I 
have  taken  the  well  of  the  House  in  a 
special  order  to  outline  and  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  272  items  that  are  reflected 
in  the  work  product  of  the  economic 
task  force  of  the  Republican  Research 
Committee,  indicating  where  we  can 
make  specific  reductions  in  spending 
in  1982. 

Today  I  would  like  to  continue  read- 
ing from  that  list,  as  an  indication  to 
the  Members  where  we  can  make  fur- 
ther reductions  in  spending  for  1982. 
Again  I  would  ask  the  Members,  when 
these  items  are  mentioned,  would  the 
adoption  of  these  specific  reductions 
in  spending  for  1982  adversely  impact 
on  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  deprived  of  our 
society? 

I  think  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves in  each  instance,  the  answer  is 
no,  their  adoption  would  not  do  so. 

In  the  category  entitled  "Energy." 

"Atomic  energy  defense  activities." 
Here  we  have  an  option  whereby  if  we 
limit  the  increase  over  1980  to  39.1 
percent,  the  equivalent  of  the  Defense 
Department  increase,  rather  than  the 
proposed  increase  of  60.8  percent,  we 
could  reduce  expenditures  in  this  item 
by  $623,077,100. 

"Energy  programs,  general  science/ 
research,  operations  expense."  We 
would  allow  a  10-percent  growth  over 
what  was  spent  in  1981.  This  would 
save  $27,260,000. 

"Energy  programs,  energy  produc- 
tion, demonstration,  and  distribution." 
We  would  allow  a  20-percent  increase 
over  1980.  The  proposed  expenditure 
is  102.4  percent  above  1980,  which  we 
believe  is  excessive.  This  would  save 
$114,397,600. 

"Energy  programs,  energy  conserva- 
tion—area and  regional  development." 
We  would  eliminate  this  program.  We 
do  not  believe  that  its  continued  exist- 
ence as  a  function  of  the  Energy  De- 
partment of  our  Goverrunent  is  in  any 
way  necessary.  This  would  save  $16 
million. 

"Energy  programs,  strategic  petrole- 
um reserves."  We  would  eliminate 
Federal  financing  of  this  program.  We 
think  that  its  financing  can  be  func- 


tioned via  public  bonds.  This  would 
delete  $3,607,775,000. 

"Energy  programs,  economic  regula- 
tion." We  would  eliminate  this  because 
we  have  in  this  phase  of  deregulation 
largely  reduced  the  staff  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and  this 
would  result  in  a  savings  of 
$40,400,000. 

"Energy  programs.  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission."  We  would 
eliminate  the  gas  and  oil  regulation  as- 
pects of  this  program  on  the  grounds 
that  the  deregulation  of  oil,  which  our 
Nation  has  embarked  upon,  makes  re- 
dundant the  continued  bureaucracy 
which  heretofore  has  performed  this 
function.  This  would  save  $51,167,000. 

D  1515 

"Power  Marketing  Administration, 
Southeast  Power  Administration,  op- 
erations and  maintenance."  We  would 
allow  10  percent  above' 1980.  The  pro- 
posed increase  here  is  324.2  percent 
over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  The 
adoption  of  this  item  would  save 
$5,133,600. 

"Power  Marketing  Administration, 
Southwest  Power  Administration,  op- 
erations and  maintenance."  Here  we 
would  allow  20  percent  over  what  we 
spent  in  1980.  The  proposed  items  sug- 
gests that  we  spend  in  1982  80.5  per- 
cent over  what  was  spent  in  1980.  This 
would  save,  if  adopted,  $9,817,400. 

"Power  Marketing  Administration, 
Western  Area  Power  Administration, 
construction,  rehabilitation  oper- 
ations, and  maintenance."  We  would 
allow  a  10-percent  increase  above  what 
was  spent  in  1981.  The  proposed  in- 
crease for  this  item  is  27.8  percent 
over  what  was  spent  in  1981.  which  in 
our  view  is  excessive.  If  this  item  is  im- 
plemented, it  would  save  $55,536,300. 

"Power  Marketing  Administration, 
Western  Area  Power  Administration, 
emergency  fund."  We  would  delete 
this  on  the  ground  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient reserves  in  other  accounts. 
Therefore  this  would  save  $234,000. 

"Department  Administration,  infor- 
mation policy  and  regulation."  We 
would  cut  10  percent  from  what  they 
spent  in  1980.  These  activities  in  the 
Department  of  E^nergy  we  feel  can  be 
served  by  other  functions  and  are  un- 
necessary. If  this  item  is  adopted,  it 
would  save  $60,062,400. 

"Departmentwide  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy."  Correcting  their  au- 
diting procedures  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  save 
$19,800,000. 

Members,  in  this  category  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  proposed  sav- 
ings, if  adopted,  total  13,  for  a  sum 
total  of  $4,693,660,400. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  following  items  are  suggested  for 
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deletion/modification   for  fiscal   year 
1982. 

Promotion  of  "Industry  and  com- 
merce. International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration, operations  and  administra- 
tion." We  would  allow  a  20-percent  in- 
crease over  1980.  The  proposed  outlays 
for  this  item  represent  a  102.1-percent 
increase  over  1980.  We  believe  that 
this  is  clearly  excessive  and  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  basis  of  rational 
thought. 

The  adoption  of  this  item  would 
result  in  a  savings  of  $65,468,800. 

Promotion  of  "Industry  and  com- 
merce. International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration, trust  funds."  We  would  allow 
a  20-percent  increase  above  1980.  The 
proposal  is  for  a  123.4-percent  increase 
in  just  2  years.  We  think  this  is  mark- 
edly excessive.  Adoption  of  this  item 
would  save  $6,390,400. 

"Science  and  technology,  NOAA, 
fishermen's  contingency  fund."  We 
would  retain  it  at  the  1981  level.  The 
proposed  outlays,  based  on  the  pro- 
jected 2,332.4-percent  increase  in 
losses  from  1980,  we  feel  is  extrava- 
gant, to  say  the  least.  This  would  save, 
if  the  item  was  adopted,  $400,000. 

"Science  and  technology,  foreign 
fishing  observer  fund."  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  this  time  of  tight  money  and 
excessive  cost  for  credit  that  we 
should  be  establishing  a  foreign  fish- 
ing observer  fund  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  this  elimination 
would  save  the  taxpayers  $750,000. 

"Science  and  technology,  science  and 
tech  research  services."  We  would 
allow  10  percent  growth  over  1981. 
This  would  save  $9,191,000. 

"Ocean  shipping.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, ship  construction."  We  would 
eliminate  this  program.  We  believe 
that  the  construction  of  ships  to  carry 
the  goods  of  this  Nation  to  foreign  soil 
should  be  left  in  private  hands.  The 
adoption  of  this  program  would  save 
$145  million. 

"Ocean  shipping.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, operating  subsidies."  We 
would  eliminate  this.  We  believe  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  goods 
should  be  paid  by  the  shippers,  not  by 
the  taxpayers.  This  would  save 
$417,148,000. 

Then  finally  in  this  category,  the 
"Department  of  Commerce,  depart- 
mentwide savings,"  auditing  procedure 
corrections  recommended  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  if  implement- 
ed, would  save  $112,626,000. 

In  summary,  let  me  relate  that  these 
projected  savings  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  if  adopted,  total- 
ing eight  items,  would  save  the  tax- 
payers $756,974,200. 

At  a  time  when  the  Treasury  De- 
partment every  week  is  conducting  a 
public  auction  for  the  raising  of 
money,  and  paying  14  or  15  percent 
for  that  money,  in  order  to  finance  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
and  provide  liquidity  for  the  deficit. 


estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  that  we 
are  now  in  as  nearly  to  $80  billion,  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  we  serving  in 
this  institution  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  what  the  basic  cost  of  the 
high  cost  of  credit  is  in  this  country. 
That  is,  the  irresponsible  spending 
habits  of  the  institution  in  which  we 
serve,  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  buck  stops  here.  Spending  is  out 
of  control,  year  after  year,  deficit  after 
deficit  and  30  percent  of  the  existing 
deficit  and  outstanding  debt  of  the 
United  States  of  close  to  a  trillion  dol- 
lars has  been  created  in  the  last  5 
years  alone.  It  cannot  go  on  this  way 
indefinitely  and  the  way  we  can  stop 
the  excessive  demand  for  credit  by 
this  establishment  is  having  the  cour- 
age in  this  body  to  vote  the  suggested 
changes  whereby  we  delete  this  exces- 
sive level  of  spending  that  has  been 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  thank  the  Members  and  the  Speak- 
er for  their  time. 


wife,  Winkie,  have  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  be  proud  of  them.  What 
beautiful  children.  He  has  gone  to 
work  for  the  Bob  Gray  Co.,  downtown. 
I  know  that  he  is  going  to  enhance 
that  company  by  his  brilliance,  by  his 
courtesy,  by  his  knowledge,  and  he 
will  give  to  them  the  same  service  as 
he  gave  to  the  majority  leader's  office, 
the  Speaker's  office,  and  the  whip's 
office  through  the  years.  He  is  just 
such  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
beautiful  individual. 

I  have  grown  to  know  all  his  chil- 
dren through  the  years.  Amy.  Beth. 
Joy.  Peggy.  Madeline.  Judy,  Greg,  and 
Kevin.  Some  of  them  have  worked 
here  on  the  Hill,  others  have  visited 
here  often.  They  have  the  same  love 
and  affection  for  this  institution  that 
their  dad  has. 

Gary,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  leave. 
You  are  like  a  part  of  my  family.  I 
want  to  wish  you  happiness,  success, 
and  good  health  in  your  new  endeav- 
ors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GARY  HYMEL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  man  who  has  been 
like  a  member  of  my  family  for  the 
last  10  years. 

Gary  Hymel  came  to  work  for  me  in 
the  majority  leader's  office  and  proved 
invaluable  to  me  as  an  employee,  close 
friend  and  adviser.  Gary  has  many 
friends  up  here  and  has  the  respect  of 
the  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  no  accident— he  loves  this  institu- 
tion, and  he  respects  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  himself. 

Time  and  time  again,  people  have 
mentioned  he  has  always  been  courte- 
ous and  friendly  to  everybody  and  in 
every  situation.  Gary  has  the  unique 
ability  to  read  the  House  as  well  as 
anyone. 

He  developed  this  ability  by  getting 
to  know  and  listen  to  people,  and  to 
understand  points  of  view  and  philoso- 
phies, not  necessarily  his  own. 

The  late  Sam  Raybum  once  said 
that  the  most  beautiful  word  in  the 
English  language  is  "service."  This 
truly  applies  to  Gary  who  served  his 
country,  his  employers,  and  this  insti- 
tution so  loyally  and  diligently  for  so 
many  years. 

Gary  and  I  are  from  different  parts 
of  this  country.  When  I  first  met  him 
he  was  working  for  Hale  Boggs,  and 
after  the  loss  of  our  dear  majority 
leader  he  came  to  work  for  me. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  been  as 
close  as  anybody  could  possibly  be.  As 
I  say.  he  has  been  like  a  part  of  my 
family.  Millie  and  I  hate  to  see  Gary 
leave  the  staff.  We  wish  him  the  very 
best  in  his  endeavors  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. I  watched  his  eight  children  grow 
up  over  the  years.  He  and  his  lovely 


GARY  HYMEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para- 
phrase the  Bard  of  Stratford  on  Avon, 
we  have  come  today  to  praise  Gary 
Hymel  and  not  to  bury  him. 

I  am  reasonably  certain  that  I  have 
known  Gary  longer  than  anybody  else 
in  this  House  because  Gary  came  to 
the  Hill  in  1965  as  a  member  of  my 
husband  Hale's  staff  in  the  majority 
whip's  office. 

Prior  to  his  move  to  Washington, 
Gary  was  a  fine  political  reporter  for 
the  New  Orleans  States  and  his  cover- 
age of  the  intricacies  of  the  political 
scene  in  Jefferson  Parish  more  than 
qualified  him  to  deal  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  the  Nation's  Capital. 

When  Hale  became  majority  leader 
in  1971,  Gary  became  his  executive  as- 
sistant and  he  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  making  both  of  those  leadership  in- 
stitutions the  fine  institutions  that 
they  are  today. 

On  a  more  personal  side,  Gary  was  a 
great  support  to  me  through  good 
times  and  bad,  through  easy  cam- 
paigns and  tough  campaigns,  and  at 
home  in  the  district,  in  this  House, 
and  through  the  Nation.  He  was  an  af- 
fectionate tower  of  strength  to  me  and 
to  my  family  members  when  Hale's 
plane  disappeared  in  Alaska. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  know 
what  a  great  service  he  has  provided 
over  the  past  several  years  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  our  leaders,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  and  I 
might  also  add  that  Gary  is  a  graduate 
of  Loyola  University  of  New  Orleans 
where  he  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  Louisiana  State  University. 
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where  he  received  a  master's  degree  in 
journalism,  and  he  continues  to  have 
an  active  interest  in  the  education  of 
young  people. 

For  the  past  several  years,  he  has 
been  a  lecturer  for  the  Washington 
workshop,  a  program  that  helps  high 
school  students  from  around  the  coun- 
try to  understand  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

While  we  are  here  to  recognize 
Gary's  outstanding  service  to  this 
House  and  to  the  people  at  large,  with 
the  Speaker  I  think  that  I  should  also 
salute  his  loving  family,  his  wife. 
Winkle,  and  his  children,  whose  beau- 
tiful names  bear  repeating.  Amy, 
Beth,  Joy,  Peggy,  Madeline.  Judy, 
Greg,  and  Kevin.  They  are  living  testi- 
mony to  his  goodness  and  we  recognize 
also  that  their  sharing  of  Gary  with  us 
individually  and  with  this  beloved  in- 
stitution was  a  contribution  of  tremen- 
dous worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  now 
with  other  Members  of  this  House 
who  wish  to  join  in  this  special  order 
in  honor  of  Gary  Hymel. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

a  1530 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  dear  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs), 
the  Speaker  and  others  in  taking  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
an  expression  of  sincere  thanks  to  a 
good  friend  of  this  House,  Gary 
Hymel.  Over  the  years  as  a  Member 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  have  come  to  know 
and  respect  Gary  for  his  insight  into 
critical  problems  and  his  never-ending 
desire  to  work  out  solutions  that  all 
parties  could  find  acceptable. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  leadership 
work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  This  we  have  done.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  much  of  the  credit  for 
this  coordination  goes  to  Gary.  His 
unique  position  in  the  office  of  the 
majority  whip,  the  late  majority 
leader  and  finally  the  Speaker's  office 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
problems  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  all  angles.  Gary  has  always 
tried  to  get  everyone  together  on 
issues.  His  value  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  doubt  can  never  be 
matched.  He  kept  us  informed  because 
he  understood  our  problems.  In  his  im- 
portant position  he  made  real  contri- 
butions in  bringing  individuals  and 
groups  together  on  issues  and  proce- 
dures. 

On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the 
Appropriations  Conmiittee.  and  its 
staff.  I  would  like  to  thank  him  again, 
for  his  constant  cooperation,  and  most 
of  all.  for  keeping  the  valuable  lines  of 
communications  open.  As  a  Member  of 
this  body,  I  personally  would  like  to 


thank  Gary  for  his  unquestioned  loy- 
alty to  the  people's  branch  of  govern- 
ment—the House  of  Representatives 
and  wish  for  him  success  in  his  new 
undertaking. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY). 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  BoGGS)  for  yielding  and  com- 
mend her  for  affording  Members  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Gary  Hymel  from  congres- 
sional service. 

All  of  us  deeply  regret,  but  fully  un- 
derstand, Gary's  decision  to  return  to 
private  life  and  wish  him  all  the  best 
in  his  new  work.  During  his  15  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  House,  Gary 
has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  this 
institution.  Few  staff  members  ever 
achieve  the  kind  of  recognition  and 
friendship  that  Gary  inspired  as  aide 
to  the  late  Hale  Boggs,  as  majority 
whip  and  leader,  and  to  Speaker 
O'Neill  as  his  aide  in  that  office  and 
previously  as  majority  leader. 

Gary  served  in  an  extraordinarily 
able  and  useful  capacity.  He  was 
always  available  to  anyone  who 
needed  his  counsel  or  help,  and  served 
as  a  consistently  objective  and  loyal 
adviser  to  the  Speaker  and  the  entire 
leadership. 

His  good  spirits  and  fairness  are  leg- 
endary and  he  served  in  the  highest 
policy  staff  positions  in  Congress  for 
15  years  without  ever  making  a  single 
enemy,  a  unique  talent  few  can  ever 
hope  to  duplicate. 

His  departure  from  the  House  is  a 
loss  that  has  already  been  felt  and  I 
want  Gary  to  know  how  sincerely  he  is 
missed  by  his  friends  in  Congress.  I 
will  continue  to  value  Gary's  friend- 
ship highly  and  wish  him,  Winkie,  and 
the  children  all  the  best. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  and  wish 
to  congratulate  her  for  holding  these 
special  orders  in  behalf  of  our  friend, 
Gary  Hymel. 

Gary  served  this  institution  and  the 
Members  and  leadership  so  very,  very 
well,  in  the  years  that  he  was  on  the 
Hill,  serving  both  the  majority  whip 
and  majority  leader  Hale  Boggs,  as 
well  as  majority  leader  and  Speaker. 
Tip  O'Neill.  I  think  that  his  intelli- 
gence and  background  served  him  well 
in  serving  these  two  great  leaders.  His 
knowledge  of  the  media  as  well  as  his 
legislative  prowess  were  of  invaluable 
help  to  them;  but  I  think  also  that  he 
was  of  great  help  to  all  the  rest  of  us 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  his  advice  and  counsel  was  of 
great  help,  I  know,  to  me  many  times 
in  preparing  legislation  to  bring  to  the 


House.  His  knowledge  of  this  institu- 
tion was  tremendous,  because  al- 
though whether  it  was  in  trying  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  the  adjournment 
on  a  certain  day  or  the  date  of  ad- 
journment for  a  session  or  the  sched- 
uling of  legislation,  when  we  would 
ask  for  his  advice  he  would  perhaps  be 
guessing  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  he 
seemed  to  guess  with  a  great  deal 
more  accuracy  than  the  rest  of  us  did. 

I  think  that  Gary  certainly  will  be  a 
tremendous  asset  to  whatever  endeav- 
or he  may  wish  to  involve  himself  in 
the  coming  years. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  his 
many,  many  friends  on  the  Hill,  as 
well  as  the  institution  itself  will  cer- 
tainly miss  him. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield' to  the  gentle- 
man form  Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  taking  these  special 
orders  on  behalf  of  my  good  friend, 
Gary  Hymel. 

I  might  just  say  that  I  spent  11 
years  as  a  staff  member  here  and  we 
all  know,  all  the  staff  knows,  that  they 
do  the  hard  work  in  this  body.  Really, 
it  is  true,  that  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bership and  the  work  of  this  House  is 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  and  all  these 
people  here  and  throughout  Capitol 
Hill,  the  thousands  of  people  who 
would  do  a  good  job,  have  someone 
like  Gary  Hymel  to  look  at  and  say 
here  is  a  man  that  we  can  all  emulate. 

He  did  an  excellent  job.  He  was  a  top 
staffer  for  15  years,  and  being  there 
making  things  go  right  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  You  do  not  hear  about  it  until 
things  go  wrong.  I  like  that  quality  in 
Gary  Hymel,  because  he  was  there  and 
he  did  the  job.  He  did  it  accurately 
and  professionally  every  day. 

I  might  say  that  I  found  many  times 
in  this  Chamber,  not  only  among  the 
staff  but  among  my  colleagues,  when 
everyone  was  losing  their  head  there 
was  somebody  very  calm  that  we  could 
ask  what  was  happening  and  that  was 
Gary.  He  always  knew.  He  was  always 
calm,  maintained  his  composure. 

Really,  I  would  like  to  say  that  he 
was  probably  one  of  the  few  staffers  I 
knew  when  I  was  here  that  had  more 
children  than  I  did;  so  he  had  a  great 
compassion  and  does  have  a  great 
compassion  in  trying  to  tell  us  what 
that  schedule  would  be,  when  school 
would  be  out,  when  we  could  plan  to 
go  home.  That  meant  a  lot  to  not  only 
me  and  my  staff,  but  my  wife  and  the 
wives  of  Members  who  are  trying  to 
plan  for  school  vacations  and  Easter 
recess  and  the  August  recess,  and  it  is 
important. 

So.  I  would  say  this,  we  had  a  qual- 
ity staffer  here,  somebody  that  all  of 
us  who  have  served  as  staffers  on  this 
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hill  can  emulate,  someone  whose  sue-        I  turned  to  Gary  for  advice  and  guid-  ever  seen.  He  never  got  upset,  and  we 

cess  in  this  town  is  assured.                       ance  so  many  times  that  I  cannot  over-  have  had  some  extremely  volatile  ar- 

I  congratulate  Gary  Hymel  and  wish    state  how  much  I  regret  the  fact  that  guments  in  the  office  and  Gary  sat 

him  every  success  in  the  future.                 he  is  not  here  to  turn  to  in  those  mo-  there  calmly  and  the  rest  of  us  went  to 

Mrs    BOGGS    I  thank  the  gentle-    ments  when   we  all   need   that  calm  extremes  on  many  occasions;  but  Gary 

man  very  much.'                                           voice.                                      .^.  ,  ,„v,  .  understood   the  system    He  knew   it 

Mr   Sneaker   I  yield  to  the  gentle-       How  would  you  handle  this?  What  would  go  away.   He  thought  things 

man  from  Indikna  (Mr.  Jacobs).                do  you  think  we  ought  to  do?  woiald  get  better  and  he  always  looked 

Mr    TAr-oTi.c:   Mr   «5n«.«ifPr   T  thank        My   Staff   Will   confirm   that  many,  on  the  optimistic  side.  His  enthusiasm, 

the  LenUewoman  for  vieldine                     '"any  times  when  we  would  be  discuss-  his  dedication,  and  his  devotion  to  the 

In  eSenreT^hrthe  remarks  of  the    i"^  something,  whether  it  was  a  legis-  Speaker  and  to  this  country  are  well 

c,/«ti»^JIf  f;nm  i^orM»  T^u^^^               la"ve  qucstion  or  policy  issue  or  what-  known. 

KSrSf  STuSTto  be  calm  a^^^^^    ever,  and  I  would  say.  "Well.  hey.  let  i  commend  him  and  wish  him  well  in 

KL  IS  t?L    tS  Gary  r^              "«  '^heck  this  out  with  Gary.  He  will  everything  that  he  does. 

oeSon  of  Mother  NaUire                            ^°'^  h°*  *«  °"«*^*  ^  ^^^^  '^^-  ^^  Mr.  Speaker.  Gary  Hymels  change 

Tsuppos^wewerf"reshmentogeth-    *?J  rprS/JSatlS^oreSertise  ?/.T'''°^%"l^  ^  ^^ft'°"  ^'^^ 

pr   T  arrived  in  1965  as  well   It  occurs       ^^  ^  precisely  that  Kina  oi  expertise  yg  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 

to  me  thlriearning  themlesL^omJ    a"'*   professionalism   that   made   him  ^^^„  ^^^   ^   individual   with   more 

to  me  that  learning  tne  rules  IS  some     t^e  extraordinarily  respected  servant  »_,„_*     -ore   enthusiasm    and   more 

Sg?Se'ruSls°ii?ome'thSrgthafa    of  this  institution  that  he  was.  dSuoTthan'oarT 

ro\'of%%etan'dorbTt'?"aL'pe^^^^^    olrf  iS  a'S^L  oTof  the  mer"S  of  His    extraordinary    abilities    could 

grace  to  breathe  humanity  into  the    gllSsiationthS  is  before  th  ^^^^^  ^  overlooked  because  he  han- 

application  of  the  rules  is  the  thing    ^^^,   ?^S  note  that  there   ^  sSme  '^^^  ***"'<="''   situations   with   excep- 

that  sets  some  people  apart.  It  is  the    fro^v  thS  t?day  yet  aga^n  the  H^Se  "°"*1  «"«•  ^  »  ^^"  T™*^"  S^  ^^ 

sort  of  thing  that  makes  Members  of    L°  ^^ied    we  Joted  el?  "er  t^aHo  *>««"  completely  devoted  to  the  Speak- 

Congress  come  to  pay  tribute  to  Gary    Xs  °\o   colder  adequate   pay   in  "•  He  understands  the  system  of  Gov- 

today.  He  was  and  is  and  will  continue    -J-^^ ^f^r'^o^^'staff'^'d'To^otrr  re-  SSS'l^aTelo^k^d  wlt?"^  "^'  '"' 

to  be  our  friend.                                           sponsible  officials  on  the  U.S.  Govern-  dmdual  I  have  worked  with. 

I  admire  the  gentlewoman  from  Lou-    j^^j^^  He  used  his  ability  with  consummate 

isiana  for  about  10  billion  reasons,  and       j  ^^ink  the  fact  that  we  recognize  ^^^^^  ^  •^elp  the  Members  in  innumer- 

here  is  one  more.                                        ^^at  many  of  the  finest  people  in  Gov-  able  ways  and  even  after  the  hardest. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank    gmment   like  Gary   need  to  consider  longest   of   sessions,    he   always   was 

the     gentleman     from     Indiana.     If    careers  'outside    of    Government    be-  pleasant  and  courteous, 

anyone  knows  the  institutions  of  this    cause  of  their  responsibility  to  their  He  leaves  with  an  admirable  record 

House,    it    is    the    gentleman    whose    families  and  others,  is  an  unfortunate  of  accomplishment  and  his  ability  and 

father  preceded  him  here  and  who  has    commentary  on  some  of  the  actions  expertise  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 

been   such   a   very   valuable   Member    ^jjj^^  ^g  ^  Members  have  taken  with  Congress  and  the  country, 

himself.                                                         respect  to  the  way  we  treat  very  able  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  often 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-    j^^d  dedicated  public  servants,  such  as  happens  in  this  body,  the  gentleman 

man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes).            Gary,  and  many  others  who  serve  in  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Gillis  Long)  was 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  this  institution  and  throughout  the  here  and  wished  to  participate  in 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  for  Government.  person  and  was  called  back  to  a  meet- 
yielding  to  me  and  I  commend  the  we  will  miss  him.  The  Government  ing  in  which  he  is  helping  the  Chair, 
gentlewoman  for  giving  Members  the  will  miss  him  and  this  institution  par-  His  remarks  will  be  included  in  the 
opportunity    this   afternoon   to   com-    ticularly,  I  think,  that  he  loved  so  Record. 

ment  on  thp  departure  of  Gary  Hymel    much  and  served  so  well  is  going  to  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

and  what  it  means  to  us  and  this  insti-    miss  him.  man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

tution.                                                              I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportu-  j^^.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

I  tend  to  think  of  Gary  not  so  much    nity  to  participate  in  this  special  order  ^j^g  gentlewoman  for  yielding, 

as  I  got  to  know  him  here,  but  as  I  got    for  Gary  Hymel.  i  will  not  go  on  at  length  because  my 

to  know  him  before  coming  here.  Gary        Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  colleagues  have  more  than  adequately 

was  and  is  the  father  of  students  that    the  gentleman  for  his  participation,  g^ygred   the   many   virtues   of   Gary 

my  wife  has  taught.  I  knew  him  as  a    Life  has  come  full  cycle  now  and  here  jjvmel. 


father  of  his  children  and  a  really  fine    we  have  a  fine  representative  in  Con- 


I  just  would  like  to  add  my  own 


family  man  before  I  came  to  know  him    gress  of  those  children  who  baby  sat  ^^  Jr'^.  annreciation  for  the  ereat 

here  in  the  Congress.  In  fact.  one.  or    for  the  gentleman's  children.  TXt^e  thatTe  gaJe  to  the  HouS  S 

maybe  two  of  his  daughters  baby  sat       i  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  ^e^^^e^'^^tttiv^.T  sJSns  to^^^^ 

my  kids,  so  there  is  a  friendship  there    sylvania  (Mr.  Murtha).  r^cu.c«;in.«i-i.co 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  L^^- 

to  say  listening  to  the  gentleman  from  "Oage    inai 


that  gee.  beyond  our  association  in      'm.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  .  have    0.rv__Hy™el  i».  » |^».J„exa™ple  „,_^^he 


first. 
I  always  think  of  Gary  as.  first  of 


Congress. 

At  first  when  I  came  here.  Gary  was  Maryland  that  Gary  was  always  a 
enormously  helpful  to  me  in  giving  me  practical  politician  As  a  matter  of  ^nn  foremost  a  eenuinelv  nice 
advice  and  guidance.  I  felt  that  it  was  fact,  after  he  got  this  big  pay  raise  and  all.  and  foremost,  a  genuinely  nice 
probabryju!?  because  of  that  associa-  having  to  leave  because  of  the  number  person,  who  as  many  pN^ople  have  sa^d 
Son  that  we  had  known  each  other  of  children  and  all  these  excess  bills  before  me  d»d  not  lo^  »^^  <=^1  ^^ 
before  I  came  to  Congress;  but  it  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  the  first  thing  was  always  unflappable.  Yet  ne  con 
Se  clearTo  me  rhat%e  'had  pre-  he  did  was  call  and  immediately  Caker' anTto  XSe  I^SSrs  of  Kl 
cisely  that  same  kind  of  relationship  change  his  position  on  Kemp-Roth.  Speaker  and  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
with  the  other  Members  and  who  was  because  he  gets  a  big  pay  cut.  House.  „„„♦,» 
wiUing  to  bend  over  to  help  us.  to  So  I  think  the  way  that  I  will  re-  I.  too.  as  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
show  us  how  this  institution  functions  member  Gary  Hymel  is  as  the  consum-  nian  from  Maryland,  cannot  help  but 
and  to  try  to  give  us  some  sense  of  mate  politican.  the  consummate  prac-  think  as  we  lose  the  services  of  a  genu- 
how  we  could  perform  our  responsibil-  tical  politican.  because  he  understands  inely  effective  per«)n  such  as  this,  of 
UiS  at  best     ^  the  system  as  well  as  anybody  I  have  the  follies  of  the  House  sometimes  in 
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relation  to  compensation  for  our  staff 
members. 

Clearly,  Gary  has  family  responsibil- 
ities. He  felt  that  in  order,  among 
other  reasons,  to  meet  those  responsi- 
bilities he  had  to  look  to  the  private 
sector  where  obviously  he  was  worth  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  he  is 
earning  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Clearly,  there  are  other  people  who 
can  fill  those  responsibilities  for  the 
salary  and  will  be  happy  to  do  so,  but  I 
dare  say  there  are  very,  very  few  Gary 
Hymels  in  the  world  and  his  particular 
shoes  will  be  especially  difficult  to  fill. 

So  I,  too,  as  my  colleagues,  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  responsibilities  and 
hope  that  he  will  frequently  and  often 
come  back  to  the  House  to  see  us. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  we  realize  that  this  tribute  to 
Gary  has  also  been  a  tribute  to  the 
professional  staff  members  of  this  in- 
stitution and  to  those  individual  staff 
members  in  all  of  our  congressional 
and  legislative  offices.  We  have  been 
so  pleased  at  the  great  number  of 
Members  who  were  not  able  to  be  here 
and  who  have,  indeed,  sent  in  some 
very  beautiful  remarks. 

D  1545 

One  of  the  things  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  about  Gary's  service  that 
maybe  I  can  now  confess,  since  the 
Speaker  has  left  the  Chamber,  I  re- 
member when  Carl  Albert  was  elected 
Speaker  and  Hale  was  elected  majority 
leader,  and  we  went  past  the  majority 
leader's  office  to  try  to  move  in.  Carl 
was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  packing  boxes 
looking  very  dejected  and  he  said, 
"You  know,  what  I  do  not  like  about 
my  new  job?"  I  could  not  imagine,  he 
had  worked  so  hard  to  get  there.  I 
said,  "What  is  it.  Mr.  Speaker?" 

He  said,  "Rooms.  I  caimot  stand 
rooms. "  He  discovered  that  the  Speak- 
er's office  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  assignment  of  rooms. 

Gary  was  very  adept  at  helping 
people  find  rooms,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  that  as  well. 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  my  dear  friend  Gary  Hymel.  I 
know  of  no  single  person  who  has  con- 
tributed more  to  this  institution  than 
he.  Gary  is  an  unsung  hero  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  15 
years  he  has  served  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  a  staff  capacity. 

I  first  knew  Gary  as  a  cub  reporter 
in  New  Orleans,  a  young  man  with  a 
flair  for  political  reporting.  When 
Gary  went  to  work  for  my  close  friend 
the  late  Hale  Boggs,  then  majority 
whip,  we  became  well  acquainted. 
Over  the  years.  I  have  watched  Gary 
grow  in  wisdom  and  stature.  He  is  now 
a  counselor  of  the  highest  degree,  a 
man  of  seasoned  judgment,  having  re- 
alized his  full  potential  as  journalist 
and  policy  adviser. 
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Gary's  success  in  his  difficult  role  as 
leadership  aide  stemmed  from  his  per- 
sonal character  and  intellect.  He  has 
always  been  a  man  of  highest  principle 
and  honor.  He  exhibited  evenhanded- 
ness  and  objectivity  in  his  dealings. 
Gary  Hymel's  word  is  his  bond.  His 
counsel  was  sought  by  great  and  small, 
and  he  has  always  been  willing  to 
extend  a  helping  hand.  Throughout 
the  most  trying  times.  Gary  has  kept 
his  contagious  sense  of  humor  intact. 
He  has  been  a  valued  friend  to  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Things  will  never  be  the  same 
around  here  without  Gary  Hymel's 
friendly  face  in  the  Speaker's  office. 
We  all  appreciate  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  in  his  years  of  loyal  and  dedicat- 
ed service  to  this  institution. 

As  one  who  has  watched  a  talented 
and  dynamic  young  man  mature  with 
grace  and  distinction.  I  take  special 
pride  in  extending  best  wishes  to  Gary 
in  his  new  career  in  Government  rela- 
tions. My  wife  Cathy  and  I  wish  Gary 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Winkle  and  their 
eight  outstanding  children  new  happi- 
ness and  well-being  in  their  life 
beyond  this  House.  But  all  of  us  hope 
that  we  may  still  avail  ourselves  of 
Gary's  advice  and  friendship  through 
many  years  to  come. 

Gary  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  person 
to  be  counted  on.  a  statesman  and 
seer.  And  I  personally  will  feel  the 
daily  loss  of  a  close  friend  and  counsel- 
or. We  rejoice  in  his  opi>ortunity,  but 
we  regret  his  departure.* 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  paying 
tribute  to  Gary  Hymel.  We  over  here 
on  this  side  have  a  deep  respect  and 
high  regard  for  Gary  and  know  full 
well  that  his  skill  and  experience 
played  no  small  part  in  developing 
policies  and  strategy  over  there  which 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  over 
the  years. 

As  a  former  staff  member  myself.  I 
know  the  importance  of  competent 
and  efficient  staff  assistance  and  cer- 
tainly Gary  ranks  at  the  top  of  those 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  during  my  term  of  serv- 
ice here  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  sorry  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
move  on  but  as  one  who  had  the  diffi- 
cult experience  in  putting  four  chil- 
dren through  college,  I  can  certainly 
appreciate  his  reasons  for  deciding  to 
leave. 

We  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  the  future 
while  at  the  same  time  thanking  him 
for  his  dedicated  service  to  this  insti- 
tution which  we  all  love  so  well.* 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Gary 
Hymel.  a  fine  public  servant  and  an 
important  House  employee  for  16 
years.  Gary  played  a  key  role  in  the 
office    of    majority    whip,    majority 
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leader,  and.  finally,  the  Speaker's 
office.  During  his  tenure,  he  witnessed 
great  changes  in  the  way  Congress  op- 
erates. Through  this  period  of  reform 
in  House  rules  and  practices,  Gary 
worked  hard  and  well  to  insure  that 
the  leadership  offices  served  the  needs 
of  this  body. 

Although  Gary  is  now  privately  em- 
ployed, his  heart  remains  with  Con- 
gress. In  an  interview  published  earlier 
this  year,  he  said,  "The  beauty  of  the 
House  is  that  it  is  a  mirror  of  what 
America  is  •  •  •.  This  is  a  very  human 
institution."  Gary  Hymel's  loyal  and 
dedicated  service  helped  make  it  that 
way.  We  miss  him,  and  wish  him  con- 
tinued success.* 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
all  miss  Gary  Hymel,  his  lovely  wife 
and  their  wonderful  children  on  the 
Hill.  I  have  never  known  a  nicer 
family. 

In  his  various  jobs  wUh  our  distin- 
guished late  colleague.  Hale  Boggs, 
Gary  was  always  pleasant  and  helpful. 
As  an  assistant  to  Speaker  O'Neill  in 
his  several  leadership  roles  Gary  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  Speaker  and 
helpful  to  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  had  contact  with 
him.  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  him 
for  his  assistance  to  me  personally  and 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Rules  on  many  occasions. 

He  has  my  very  best  wishes  in  his 
new  career.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  wishing  Gary 
Hymel  much  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion with  Robert  Gray  &  Co.,  and  in 
recognizing  an  outstanding  public 
servant  who  has  given  this  House 
many  years  of  competent  and  dedicat- 
ed work. 

Gary  was  an  outstanding  asset  to 
the  Speaker's  office  and  to  the  legisla- 
tive operation  of  the  House.  Intelli- 
gent, fair,  and  possessed  of  a  brilliant 
and  quick  mind,  Gary  is  universally  re- 
spected not  only  by  his  friends  in  the 
majority,  but  by  all  of  us  in  the  minor- 
ity. I  found  him  responsive  and  help- 
ful to  all  Members,  and  I  know  that 
his  many  friends  here,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  will  miss  him  greatly. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
well  and  extending  my  personal  grati- 
tude for  his  years  of  loyal  service,  and 
for  all  the  best  in  his  new  career.* 
•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gary 
Hymel  is  one  of  my  best  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  his  leaving  his  Gov- 
ernment career  is  certainly  an  occa- 
sion which  I  view  with  mixed  feelings, 
as  I  know  you  must. 

Of  course.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Gary  will  be  moving  into  an  area 
which  will  provide  him  with  many 
challenges  and  opportunities,  and  in 
which  I  know  he  will  be  very  success- 
ful. But  I  shall  personally  miss  his 
wise  counsel,  his  friendship,  and  his 
most  generous  help. 
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Gary  has  served  as  an  associate  to 
all  of  us.  I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
my  good  friend.  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill. 
for  his  kindness  in  sharing  Gary's 
many  talents  and  abilities  with  us 
these  past  years. 

I  wish  Gary  the  rewarding  and  per- 
sonally gratifying  success  which  he  so 
richly  deserves.  We  all  shall  miss  his 
unselfish  service  to  Congress  and  this 
country.* 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
honor  Gary  Hymel  for  his  service  to 
the  Speaker,  and  to  many  of  us.  in  this 
House.  As  a  new  Member  of  this  body, 
I  have  served  only  a  few  months.  I  as- 
sumed office  in  the  middle  of  a  busy 
session,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
activity  on  the  budget,  taxes,  and 
other  issues  to  occupy  the  leadership 
and  its  staff.  But  following  my  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  transition  period  as 
my  office  was  being  established.  Gary 
was  unfailingly  patient  and  helpful  to 
me  and  my  staff  in  setting  up  our 
office,  making  helpful  suggestions  and 
greatly  easing  what  might  have  been  a 
difficult  process.  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
future  work,  and  only  regret  that  the 
many  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  Gary  will  not  be  seeing 
him  quite  so  often.  But  he  will  always 
be  welcome  here,  since  this  is  his 
House  as  much  as  it  is  ours.* 
*  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  admiration  today 
that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  loyal  public  servant,  Gary 
Hymel.  who  is  leaving  the  Hill  after  16 
yesirs  of  dedicated  service  to  our 
Democratic  leadership. 

My  friendship  with  Gary  dates  back 
to  the  days  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1965.  At  that  time,  he  was 
working  with  the  majority  whip.  Hale 
Boggs.  and  from  there  he  rose  to 
become  your  very  able  administrative 
assistant.  I  have  continually  been  im- 
pressed with  the  very  calm  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  Gary  has  car- 
ried out  the  enormous  demands  of  his 
job.  I  have  high  regard  for  his  political 
savvy  and  astute  legislative  advice. 
While  we  certainly  will  miss  him  as 
one  of  the  Congress  most  outstanding 
employees,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  he 
will  not  absent  himself  completely 
from  our  deliberations,  and  that  we 
can  depend  on  him  from  time  to  time 
for  his  historical  perspective  and  tal- 
ented legislative  expertise. 

His  warmth  and  charm  along  with 
his  great  contribution  to  public  serv- 
ice, will  long  be  remembered  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss 
that  we  bid  him  farewell.  I  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  and  happiness.* 
*  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  honor  a  gifted  public  servant  and  a 
good  friend,  Gary  Hymel. 

Gary  has  long  distinguished  himself 
by  the  impressive  depth  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  issues,  combined  with 


his  unparalleled  expertise  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  legislative  process. 

With  Gary's  departure  we  lose  more 
than  a  remarkably  effective  technician 
with  a  fine  sense  of  public  policy.  We 
lose  a  man  whose  accomplishments  are 
best  exemplified  by  the  breadth  of 
friendship  felt  for  him  in  every  faction 
of  the  House. 

I  have  been  enriched  by  his  friend- 
ship and  wise  counsel.  I  wish  Gary. 
Winkie,  Amy.  Beth.  Peggy,  Madeline, 
Judy.  Joy.  Greg,  and  Kevin  great  hap- 
piness and  success.  With  the  number 
of  potential  voters  in  his  family,  I  only 
wish  he  would  move  to  my  district. 

I  hope  that  Gary  will  continue  to 
have  personal  contact  with  the  many 
Members  who  remain  his  friends  and 
admirers.* 

*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  tribute  to 
Gary  Hymel,  a  man  who  has  done 
much  in  his  supportive  positions  of  as- 
sisting the  House  leadership  make  this 
body  more  responsive,  responsible,  and 
human. 

Gary's  whole  profession  was  dedicat- 
ed to  helping  Members  in  an  environ- 
ment sometimes  frustratingly  cumber- 
some. Affable,  but  professional,  this 
outstanding  fellow  made  a  big  differ- 
ence in  the  day-by-day  chores  we  face. 
As  Tip  O'Neill  worked  through  the 
ranks  of  the  leadership,  Gary  labored 
faithfully  at  his  side  with  invaluable 
advice  smoothing  the  way.  Not  only 
did  the  leadership  offices  work  better, 
but  this  helped  make  our  whole  orga- 
nization strong  and  efficient.  Tip 
O'Neill  and  Gary  Hymel  made  a  for- 
midable team  of  political  savvy  and 
righteous  compassion  for  the  less  for- 
tunate of  this  Nation. 

I  congratulate  Gary  Hymel  for  a  job 
done  well,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  as  he  embarks  on  his  new  career. 
This  House  is  truly  losing  a  valuable 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  speak  well  of  my  friend  Gary 
Hymel.  You  know  only  too  well  how 
much  his  services  meant  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
Speaker's  offices. 

Gary  has  an  easygoing  air  about  him 
which  belies  the  intensity  with  which 
he  approached  and  accomplished  the 
things  in  his  job.  He  was  always  re- 
sponsive to  inquiries  from  Members  as 
well  as  to  staff,  which  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me  personally  since  I  have 
served  in  both  capacities. 

While  Gary  may  not  be  directly  in 
the  service  of  those  of  us  on  the  Hill 
any  longer,  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  he  is  still  in  Washington  and 
available  for  advice  and  counsel.* 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend 
Gary  Hymel.  who  has  left  the  Speak- 
er's office  to  join  the  private  sector. 
After  16  years  of  service  in  three  of 


the  most  important  offices  in  the  Cap- 
itol—the whip's  office,  the  majority 
leader's  office,  and  the  Speaker's 
office— Gary  performed  well  in  all  of 
those  functions. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  chore  to  t)e  the 
point  man  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Everybody  wants  your  ear,  ev- 
erybody relies  on  your  judgement,  and 
it  sometimes  is  very  difficult  to  resolve 
the  many  conflicts  that  arise  so  natu- 
rally in  a  day  of  politics.  I  think  it  can 
be  said  that  Gary  Hymel  performed 
those  tasks  as  well  as  any  person  who 
has  ever  served  in  that  post.  He  did 
that  and  so  much  more  for  Hale  Boggs 
until  his  death  and  up  until  this 
summer  for  Speaker  O'Neill.  Gary 
left  the  Hill  with  his  reputation  intact, 
with  his  freindships  in  good  order,  and 
with  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  have 
known  he  and  his  family  and  have 
worked  with  him  through  the  years.  I 
know  that  he  will  do  well  in  his 
present  endeavors  and  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing him  well.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  rise  to  join  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble LiNDY  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs,  in  ex- 
pressing my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  to  Gary  G.  Hymel  who  re- 
signed his  post  in  June  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Speaker  Thouas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr. 

Gary  has  performed  his  duties  with 
outstanding  dedication  during  the  8 
years  he  has  served  the  Speaker,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  missed.  He  began  his 
career  in  Congress  as  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs 
of  Louisiana  16  years  ago.  continuing 
through  the  years  when  Congressman 
Boggs  was  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  also 
served  Speaker  O'Neill  during  his 
period  of  service  as  majority  leader. 

During  the  years  1954-56,  Gary 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  until  1965  he  was  a  sports  and  po- 
litical reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
States-Item. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Gary  G. 
Hymel  on  his  distinguished  service, 
and  extend  the  very  best  to  him.  and 
to  his  devoted  wife.  Alice,  for  contin- 
ued good  health  and  happiness.* 

*  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  you  agree  with  me  that  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  will  deeply 
feel  the  absence  of  your  outstanding 
assistant,  Mr.  Gary  Hymel,  as  he 
moves  on  to  another  career  opportuni- 
ty. 

After  16  years,  however,  we  must  re- 
spect the  fact  that  he  needs  a  break 
from  such  difficult  challenges  as  ar- 
ranging the  Monday  schedule  so  that 
we  can  all  get  out  to  do  the  Lombard! 
and  Elder  invitationals.  His  job  was 
one  of  extreme  dedication  and  concen- 
tration which  was  put  to  the  test 
hourly  as  others  "played  through" 
your    office,    swapping    golf    stories. 
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Irish  anecdotes,  and  sports  trivia.  Yet, 
for  all  those  temptations  to  be  pulled 
away  by  his  own  interest  in  sports, 
this  professionally  oriented,  diligent 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Speak- 
er was  able  to  keep  the  legislative 
train  on  the  tracks  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  "engineers"  wanted 
to  take  other  routes. 

Gary  Hymel  is  well  known  through- 
out the  entire  Washington  legislative 
scene  and  was  subjected  to  a  daily  bar- 
rage of  inquiries  and  requests  for  as- 
sistance because  of  his  position  so 
close  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Without  ex- 
ception his  patient  and  helful  ap- 
proach to  everyone  who  called  or  vis- 
ited was  in  the  same  tradition  that  you 
have  established  in  one  of  the  warmest 
and  friendliest  Speaker's  offices  this 
House  has  ever  known.  But  he  now 
has  a  much  more  financially  reward- 
ing position  and  with  eight  children  he 
is  going  to  need  a  lot  more  than  our 
capped  pay  system  can  provide.  So,  I 
suppose  we  must  accept  that  fact  that 
when  our  staff  members  become  as 
proficient  and  experienced  as  Gary 
Hymel,  the  tendency  to  leave  us  in 
order  to  better  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies becomes  very  great  indeed. 

In  any  event  we  will  miss  him  as  I 
am  sure  you  will.  He  is  accomplished 
at  the  fine  art  of  sports  appreciation 
and  sports  statistics.  I  suppose  that 
you  will  have  to  hold  up  that  end  of 
things  now  that  he  will  not  be  with  us 
on  a  daily  basis  anymore. 

I  want  to  wish  him  well  in  his  new 
career  and  express  my  profound  grati- 
tude for  the  16  years  he  has  been 
helping  us  get  our  business  done.* 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  joy  and  a  privilege  to  partici- 
pate in  this  special  tribute  to  Gary 
Hymel.  I  am  very  grateful  for  all  the 
Members  who  joined  me. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  concerning  Gary 
Hsrmel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  MARI- 
HUANA IN  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  LIFE-  AND  SENSE-THREAT- 
ENING DISEASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
legalize  the  controlled  use  of  marihua- 
na in  treating  glaucoma  and  the  side 
effects  of  anticancer  therapy.  In  my 


view  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  recognize 
marihuana's  limited  medical  value  and 
help  alleviate  the  profound  pain  asso- 
ciated with  these  medical  conditions. 
While  32  States  have  adopted  laws 
that  allow  supervised  medical  use  of 
marihuana.  Federal  agencies  still 
define  marihuana  as  a  "drug  with  no 
accepted  use  in  the  United  States"  and 
continue  to  prohibit  marihuana's  med- 
ical application.  I  hope  that  through 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  can  support 
these  humane  State  efforts  and  bring 
relief  to  those  who  suffer  from  painful 
and  sometimes  terminal  diseases. 

Currently,  it  is  possible  to  identify 
two  broad  disease  classifications  where 
marihuana  can  provide  patients  with 
relief  not  found  in  any  treatments. 
These  two  diseases  are  glaucoma  and 
cancer.  Glaucoma  is  the  general  name 
given  to  an  ill-defined  group  of  eye  dis- 
eases which,  if  uncontrolled,  result  in 
blindness.  The  National  Eye  Institute 
(NED  estimates  there  are  30  or  40 
types  of  glaucoma.  Glaucomas  are  in- 
curable, but  may  be  responsive  to  med- 
ical or  surgical  control.  NEI  estimates 
between  2  and  8  million  Americans  are 
afflicted  with  glaucoma  and  reports 
that  glaucoma  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States.  Approximately  70,000  to  80.000 
patients  are  blinded  each  year  due  to 
inadequate  medical  therapies  and  sur- 
gical techniques,  and,  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  glaucoma  cases 
are  inadequately  controlled  by  conven- 
tional medication  or  surgical  interven- 
tions. 

Glaucoma  is  characterized  by  an  ab- 
normal elevation  of  the  inner  eye 
(intraocular)  pressures  which,  unre- 
lieved, causes  damage  to  the  optic 
nerve  and  result  in  a  progressive  loss 
of  vision,  eventually  ending  in  blind- 
ness. All  standard  medical  and  surgical 
therapies  for  glaucoma  seek  to  lower 
elevated  intraocular  pressure  into  the 
normal  or  safe  range.  Historical 
records  indicate  that  marihuana  was 
often  prescribed  for  the  relief  of  read- 
ing tension  and  eyestrain  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  through  the  mid- 
1920's.  Eyestrain  and  reading  tension 
are  the  more  common  modern  mis- 
diagnoses of  glaucomatose  conditions. 
In  1938,  the  LaGuardia  Commission, 
in  its  extensive  report  on  marihuana, 
noted  the  plant's  possible  utility  in  the 
management  of  ocular  disorders. 

The  first  modern  clinical  and  scien- 
tific evidence  of  marihuana's  medical 
value  in  the  treatment  of  glaucoma 
was  reported  by  Dr.  Robert  Helper  of 
the  Jules  Stien  Eye  Institute,  UCLA 
School  of  Medicine,  in  1970.  After  6 
years  of  analysis  and  investigation 
Helper  reported  that  smoked  marihua- 
na generated  a  consistent,  dose  related 
and  clinically  significant  reduction  in 
intraocular  pressures.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Helper  noted  that  marihuana  appears 
to  enhance  the  utility  of  other  glauco- 
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ma  control  medicants  and  is  most  ef- 
fectively employed  in  conjunction 
with  such  agents.  Numerous  studies 
undertaken  at  a  variety  of  institutions 
since  1970  have  confirmed  Helper's  ini- 
tial and  most  detailed  observations. 
The  NEI  acknowledges  that  marihua- 
na, when  smoked,  is  highly  effective 
on  lowering  intraocular  pressure.  Cur- 
rently, even  if  marihuana  was  avail- 
able only  in  the  worst  case  situations, 
between  400,000  and  600,000  Ameri- 
cans with  glaucoma  would  be  immedi- 
ate candidates  for  cannabis-based 
therapies.  I  think  this  is  powerful  evi- 
dence of  both  the  demand  for  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  drug. 

The  most  obvious  and  well-docu- 
mented applications  for  cannibis  in 
cancer-related  therapies  are:  First,  in 
reducing  the  sickening  after  effects  as- 
sociated with  anticancer  therapies, 
and  second,  in  combating  appetite  loss 
associated  with  such  treatment.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  esti- 
mates 800,000  to  1,000,000  new  cases  of 
cancer  are  diagnosed  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  Of  this  number.  NCI 
estimates  250,000  patients  are  receiv- 
ing some  form  of  chemotherapy  and 
250,000  or  more  additional  patients 
will  receive  radiation  treatments.  In 
addition,  NCI  indicates  that  more 
than  50,000  chemotherapy  patients 
and  approximately  the  same  number 
of  radiotherapy  patients  suffer  from 
intense  and  uncontrollable  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

Currently,  two  drugs  are  commonly 
utilized  as  antiemetics  for  persons  un- 
dergoing chemotherapy:  Compazine 
and  a  synthetic  form  of  delta-9-tetra- 
hydrocannibomol  (THC),  the  primary 
pyschoactive  ingredient  in  marihuana. 
Yet  more  than  half  of  the  persons  un- 
dergoing chemotherapy  treatments  do 
not  obtain  effective  nausea  relief  from 
either  of  these  drugs.  By  contrast, 
marihuana  administered  through  in- 
halation is  80  percent  effective  in  the 
relief  of  anticancer  induced  nausea. 
Thus,  the  nausea  caused  by  chemo- 
therapy can  be  alleviated  in  many  per- 
sons only  through  the  use  of  natural 
marihuana.  Despite  this  medical  evi- 
dence the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ues to  deny  marihuana  to  those  in 
need. 

Under  current  Federal  law  marihua- 
na is  regulated  both  under  the  Con- 
trolled Substance  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA),  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA).  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  (DEA).  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute  (NCI),  the  Nation- 
al Eye  Institute  (NEI),  and  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  on  Health  (NIH),  all  have 
a  bureaucratic  claim  to  regulate  the 
supply,  distribution,  and  security  as- 
pects of  providing  medical  marihuana. 
My  bill  will  eliminate  this  unwieldy, 
unnecessary    regulatory    system    and 
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will  make  marihuana  available  for  pre- 
scription by  physicians  whose  prac- 
tices involve  the  treatment  of  glauco- 
ma or  cancer. 

Currently,  marihuana  is  classified  as 
a  schedule  I  narcotic  substance. 
Schedule  I  is  the  most  restrictive  clas- 
sification and  defines  drugs  "with  no 
accepted  medical  use  in  the  United 
States."  The  proposed  legislation  reca- 
tegorizes  marihuana  to  schedule  II  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970. 
A  schedule  II  classification  recognizes 
marihuanas  medical  value,  but  will 
not  alter  criminal  sanctions  against 
marihuana's  nonmedical  uses. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  single  agency 
the  Office  for  the  Supply  of  Interna- 
tionally Controlled  Drugs  (the  Office) 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  which  is  exclusively 
responsible  for  regulation  of  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  of  therapeu- 
tic marihuana.  Yet  it  also  maintains  a 
significant  role  for  the  DEA,  by  pro- 
viding for  consultation  between  it  and 
the  new  agency  in  maintaining  effec- 
tive controls  against  the  illegal  use  of 
marihuana.  In  addition,  the  Office  is 
designed  to  be  selfsupporting.  Physi- 
cians and  patients  licensed  to  receive 
marihuana  will  be  charged  a  reasona- 
ble price  for  supplies  of  medicinal 
quality  marihuana.  Initial  appropria- 
tions of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1983 
will  be  required.  Thereafter,  the 
Office  as  outlined  in  the  legislation, 
will  generate  operating  funds  and 
replay  all  initial  outlays  through  the 
distribution  of  marihuana  to  author- 
ized users. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Office  will  be  responsible  for  providing 
a  sufficient  supply  of  marihuana  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  physicians 
who  qualify  and  desire  to  prescribe  or 
utilize  it  in  research.  The  primary 
method  of  providing  such  a  supply  will 
be  solicitation  of  bids  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  marihuana.  Only  bidders 
whose  proposals  provide  for  accepta- 
ble controls  against  the  diversion  of 
marihuana  into  illicit  channels  can  be 
registered  to  grow  marihuana.  The 
Office  may  also  solicit  bids  for  the  col- 
lection, processing,  and  distribution  of 
the  marihuana  crops  that  will  be 
grown  by  registered  bidders.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Office  may  also  authorize 
imports  of  marihuana  in  the  event  of 
domestic  supply  shortages. 

Distribution  of  marihuana  under  the 
bill  would  fully  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  concerning  controls 
against  diversion  into  nonmedical  uses. 
Marihuana  may  be  distributed  to  hos- 
pitals or  pharmacies  only  at  the  re- 
quest of  registered  physicians.  In 
order  to  be  registered  as  eligible  to 
obtain  and  prescribe  marihuana,  a 
physician  must  file  an  application 
with  the  office  certifying  that  he  will 
use  the  requested  marihuana  solely 
for  the  treatment  of  glaucoma  or  anti- 


cancer therapy  induced  discomforts. 
Physicians  requesting  the  marihuana 
must  be  approved  by  the  DEA  to  dis- 
pense other  schedule  II  drugs.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  promul- 
gate regulations  concerning  appropri- 
ate controls  against  illegal  use  or  di- 
version. These  controls  should  be  as 
restrictive  as  those  now  imposed  by 
the  DEA  on  the  distribution  of  other 
schedule  II  drugs. 

Finally,  the  legislation  exempts  mar- 
ihuana from  the  FDA's  regulations 
governing  "new  drugs."  These  FTDA 
regulations  were  designed  to  test  phar- 
maceutically  prepared  synthetic  drugs 
and  cannot  adequately  deal  with  natu- 
rally occurring  medicants  like  mari- 
huana. Moreover,  patent  problems, 
regulatory  inhibitions,  and  marihua- 
na's present  schedule  I  status  make  it 
impossible  to  advance  cannibis 
through  the  FDA's  complicated  "new 
drug"  procedures.  Marihuana,  in 
effect,  "falls  through  the  cracks"  of 
existing  FDA  regulations.  Congress, 
under  the  proposed  law,  would  super- 
sede these  FDA  regulations  to  recog- 
nize marihuana's  medical  value  in  the 
treatment  of  glaucoma  and  cancer  and 
make  marihuana  medically  available 
to  patients  undergoing  supervised  rou- 
tines of  health  care. 

As  a  result  of  backward  Federal  poli- 
cies, Mr.  Speaker,  many  seriously  ill 
Americans  are  being  denied  legal 
access  to  marihuana  that  could  save 
their  sight  or  even  their  lives.  The 
public  and  the  State  legislatures  have 
shown  their  overwhelming  support  for 
medical  marihuana  use.  It  is  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  act.  I  hope 
you  will  closely  examine  this  proposal 
in  light  of  the  problems  experienced 
by  thousands  of  Americans  in  trying 
to  obtain  marihuana  for  medical  use. 
and  the  potential  of  Congress  to  re- 
lieve real  suffering  in  the  field  of  med- 
icine.* 


WAGING  BATTLE  FOR  THE 
MINDS  OF  MEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  time 
has  been  requested  because  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy  I  think  Congress  has 
been  derelict  in  the  most  important 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  that  is,  public 
diplomacy. 

"Waging  Battle  for  the  Minds  of 
Men"— this  is  a  battle  which  we  have 
in  recent  years  chosen  not  to  fight, 
thereby  leaving  the  field  to  Soviet-in- 
spired and  directed  forces. 

We  have  not  said  very  much  about 
the  battle  of  public  diplomacy  in 
recent  years,  yet  it  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  defense.  We  have  ignored  the  ideo- 
logical battlefront  just  as  we  have  let 
down  our  guard  in  the  field  of  military 
deterrent.  If  we  are  to  avoid  "defeat 


by  default,"  we  must  awaken  to  the 
danger. 

Our  Secretary  of  State  has  warned 
us  that  we  are  losing  the  battle  of 
ideas,  that  the  Soviet  propaganda  ap- 
paratus is  making  gains  in  the  struggle 
for  world  opinion.  We  do  not  need  to 
look  any  further  than  the  headlines  of 
our  major  newspapers  to  find  confir- 
mation of  his  statements.  Anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations  in  Western 
Europe  against  proposed  new  weapons 
gives  us  a  graphic  and  undeniable  indi- 
cation that  we  are  failing  to  get  Amer- 
ica's message  across.  If  we  are  failing 
in  Western  Europe,  where  a  free  press 
exists,  how  much  more  serious  must 
the  situation  be  in  denied  areas,  where 
information  is  strictly  controlled? 

Our  national  security  rests  on  a 
triad  composed  of  three  vital  elements: 
A  vigorous,  expert  diplomacy:  an  alert 
intelligence  service;  and  a  first-class 
military  capability. 

After  years  of  neglect,  we  have  in 
recent  months  turned  our  attention  to 
improvement  of  the  defensive  forces 
of  this  Nation— our  national  security 
requires  that  we  act.  and  act  now,  to 
respond  to  the  challenges  of  an  ever- 
threatening  world  situation. 

In  the  military  services  there  are 
critical  needs  to  which  we  must  re- 
spond. We  need  weapons  and  equip- 
ment which  will  enable  us  to  counter 
the  Soviet  modernization  and  buildup 
of  forces.  In  regards  to  our  strategic 
deterrent,  we  face  the  question  of  vul- 
nerability of  our  land-based  ICBM's 
and  the  necessity  to  decide  upon  a 
course  of  action. 

In  regards  to  the  second  aspect  of 
our  national  security  triad— the  field 
of  intelligence— we  have  been  looking 
at  the  needs  of  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies, trying  to  determine  what  re- 
sources are  needed  for  this  vital  area 
and  to  decide  if  changes  need  to  be 
made  in  the  congressionally  imposed 
reporting  and  oversight  requirements. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  the  Congress 
have  thus  far  failed  to  deal  with  the 
third  aspect  of  our  national  security 
triad:  The  field  of  diplomacy,  and  in 
particular,  the  "public  aspects  of  di- 
plomacy "  whereby  this  Nation  tells  its 
story  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

After  the  Second  World  War.  this 
Government  recognized  that  a  crucial 
element  in  the  diplomatic  process  was 
an  ability  to  tell  America's  story 
abroad.  We  established  specialized 
agencies  in  the  foreign  affairs  commu- 
nity which  would  have  responsibility 
for  explaining  to  people  overseas  the 
meaning  and  purposes  of  American 
foreign  policy.  These  agencies  were  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  accurate,  nonsen- 
sational  news  which  would  correct 
misconceptions  and  combat  false  or 
distorted  information  about  the 
United  States  and  about  our  position 
on  vital  topics. 
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For  many  years,  this  "battle  for  the 
minds  of  men"  received  considerable 
attention  from  both  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  A  decade  ago, 
the  situation  changed.  During  the  era 
of  detente,  public  diplomacy  seemed  to 
be  less  important.  Furthermore,  the 
Soviet  bloc  agreed  to  commitments  (in 
1975)  at  the  Helsinki  CSCE  Confer- 
ence whereby  assurances  were  given 
regarding  a  freer  flow  of  information. 

We  now  realize  that  the  hopes  of  the 
1970's  have  not  come  true.  The  Soviet 
bloc  has  failed  to  adhere  to  the  com- 
mitments which  it  undertook  at  Hel- 
sinki. Western  news  sources  are  not  in 
general  available  to  the  populations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Even  in  the  free  societies  of  Western 
Europe,  American  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions are  not  fully  understood.  Topics 
of  vital  interest  to  the  populations  of 
our  NATO  allies,  such  as  the  proposed 
modernization  of  our  theater  nuclear 
forces  and  President  Reagan's  decision 
regarding  enhanced  radiation  weap- 
ons, come  under  critical  attack— at- 
tacks not  always  based  on  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  it  is  that  we  have  pro- 
posed to  do. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Secretary  Haig 
has  commented  on  the  clear  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus 
is  "alive  and  well."  It  can  quickly  gear 
up  to  attack  U.S.  policies  and  deci- 
sions, thus  leaving  the  United  States 
in  the  position  of  having  to  answer 
false  or  distorted  allegations. 

We  should  be  out  in  front  on  these 
issues.  Announcements  of  major  U.S. 
policy  decisions  should  be  supported 
by  the  full  panoply  which  our  interna- 
tional communications  agencies  can 
muster.  We  should  be  telling  the 
American  story  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  the  public  of  the  world  can  evalu- 
ate our  position  objectively,  taking 
into  account  information  available  to 
them  from  all  other  sources,  so  that 
they  can  reach  an  intelligent  decision. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  in  getting  the  American  message 
across  in  the  free  societies  of  Western 
Europe,  we  should  be  very  concerned 
over  the  situation  which  must  prevail 
in  the  denied  areas  of  the  world. 

We  have  a  long  history  of  supplying 
news  and  information  via  our  official 
broadcasts  to  areas  of  the  world  where 
information  is  strictly  controlled  by 
the  Government.  We  know  from  refu- 
gees and  from  reports  supplied  by  our 
Embassies  that  our  broadcasts  fill  an 
important  need  and  serve  as  vital 
sources  of  information  for  millions  of 
people  around  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  know  that  we 
need  to  make  improvements  in  this 
area.  The  Voice  of  America  is  forced  to 
operate  with  outdated,  1942  vintage 
transmitters.  This  means  that  our 
radio  signals  are  too  weak  to  reach  cer- 
tain areas.  We  know  that  our  broad- 
casters lack  language  ability  for  cer- 


tain languages  and  that  lack  of  broad- 
casting facilities  limits  the  amount  of 
air  time  during  which  we  can  broad- 
cast in  certain  languages  and  to  cer- 
tain areas.  These  are,  however,  techni- 
cal problems  which  we  are  aware  of 
and  which  can  be  corrected. 

Such  additions  to  our  public  diplo- 
macy effort  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  funds— but  the  among  that  we 
are  talking  about  is  so  small  that  even 
in  these  times  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, they  can  be  made  available. 
In  recent  years,  our  total  expenditure 
on  public  diplomacy  has  been  approxi- 
mately $500  million:  This  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  18  Air  Force  fighter  planes. 
In  terms  of  real  dollars,  we  are  spend- 
ing only  one-half  as  much  on  public  di- 
plomacy now  as  we  did  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  Yet  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union 
spends  between  $2  to  $3  billion  each 
year  on  a  well-coordinated  propaganda 
campaign  designed  to  convince  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  aggressive,  colonialist,  and 
imperalist. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  being  com- 
pelled to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
correct  the  military  difficiencies  of  this 
Nation,  public  diplomacy  represents 
the  single  best  nonmilitary  effort 
which  the  United  States  can  make  in 
order  to  promote  U.S.  interest  and  to 
protect  our  national  security. 

In  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  men, 
we  have  been  running  far  behind  the 
Soviets.  During  the  past  25  years  the 
Soviets  spent  over  $1  billion  on  scho- 
lorships,  bringing  students  from 
throughout  the  world  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  spend  only  an  estimated  $66  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  on  all  of  its 
education  and  cultural  programs— and 
consequently  only  a  token  amount  will 
be  made  available  for  funding  of  schol- 
arships. Thus  by  default  we  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  introduce  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  money 
in  the  world  would  not  assist  the 
public  diplomacy  of  this  Nation  unless 
we  change  the  philosophy  in  which  we 
tend  to  view  it.  We  must  see  public  di- 
plomacy as  an  integral  part  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  process.  It  must  be  put  to 
use,  helping  us  to  achieve  our  diplo- 
matic goals. 

All  too  often,  the  decisionmakers  of 
the  foreign  affairs  community  seem  to 
forget  that  the  international  commu- 
nications tools  are  available.  "After 
the  fact"  these  tools  are  brought  into 
play— as  in,  for  example,  attempting  to 
respond  to  Soviet  allegations  on  U.S. 
policy  for  the  neutron  bomb.  It  should 
be  the  other  way  around:  It  should  be 
the  Soviets  and  their  propaganda  ap- 
paratus that  is  forced  to  try  and  ex- 
plain why  the  American  decision  is 
wrong. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  tell  the  world 
about  America   and  our  goals  for  a 
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peaceful  world,  who  will?  We  are  a 
nation  bom  in  revolution— and  we  still 
have  a  revolutionary  message  to  pro- 
claim. We  have  made  progress  and 
achievements  never  before  dreamed 
possible.  We  find  ways  to  solve  our  na- 
tional problems  while  preserving  our 
freedom  and  our  democracy.  This  is 
the  story  of  America.  This  is  the  story 
which  we  need  to  tell  to  the  world. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. September  15.  1981,  I  was  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City,  dis- 
charging my  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Conse- 
quently, I  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
vote  on  five  occasions  yesterday,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  announce 
how  I  would  have  voted,  had  I  been 
present. 

RoUcall  No.  201  was  a  vote  on  the 
matter  of  approving  the  Journal  of 
the  previous  day's  proceedings,  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  366  to  12.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

RoUcall  No.  202  was  a  vote  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  153)  to  au- 
thorize the  placement  of  a  statue  or 
bust  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. The  resolution  passed,  386  to  16. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

RoUcall  No.  203  was  on  ihe  question 
of  the  passage  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  HUD-independent  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  conference  report  passed  by 
a  vote  of  209  to  197.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

RoUcall  No.  204  was  a  vote  on  the 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  to  restructure  and 
skew  toward  the  higher  ranks  the  pay 
increases  provided  for  the  military 
services,  as  opposed  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  This  motion  failed  by  a  vote 
of  170  to  232.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 

RoUcall  No.  205  was  the  vote  on  the 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3380,  the  Armed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1981,  which  passed 
by  a  vote  of  396  to  1.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea."# 


THE  INSURANCE  SALES 
DEREGULATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
double-digit  inflation  and  spiraling  in- 
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terest  rates  have  been  haunting  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  small  businesses 
for  too  long.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  counter  these  forces  by 
seizing  every  available  opportunity  to 
attack  inflation. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  an  anti-in- 
flationary measure  which  I  hope  will 
generate  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  Members  of  this  body.  This  leg- 
islation would  repeal  that  portion  of 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  which  has 
for  far  too  long  permitted  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  engage  in  massive 
price  fixing  of  agent  commissions  out- 
side the  scope  of  Federal  antitrust  law. 
This  legislation  would  put  an  end  to 
the  insurance  industry's  version  of  the 
now  defunct  and  discredited  fair  trade 
laws. 

If  an  American  consumer  or  small 
business  desires  to  purchase  a  policy 
issued  by  a  particular  insurance  com- 
pany, they  will  be  denied  any  opportu- 
nity to  bargain  for  the  price  of  that 
policy  or  the  agent's  commission  with 
either  the  insurer's  agents  or  any  inde- 
pendent agent  who  might  handle  that 
policy.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  substantial  variance  in 
overhead  costs  and  levels  of  efficiency 
among  the  agents,  the  insurance  stat- 
utes in  all  50  States  require  each  and 
every  one  of  those  agents  to  charge 
precisely  the  exact  same  amount  of 
commission  as  every  other  agent  for 
that  policy. 

Conceived  during  a  period  of  intense 
agent  competition  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  these  statutes,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  antidiscount  or  antirebate 
laws,  were  designed  in  large  part  to  in- 
sulate the  insurance  industry  from  ex- 
cessive agent  competition.  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  this  form  of  monopoly  pricing 
has  gone  unchallenged  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century.  Today  it  must  stand 
as  one  of  the  most  costly  and  enduring 
price-fixing  schemes  ever  perpetrated 
upon  the  American  public. 

It  is  estimated  that  Americans  paid 
more  than  $190  billion  in  life,  health, 
and  property  and  casualty  insurance 
premiums  in  1980.  Contrast  that  with 
the  fact  that  they  paid  $240  billion  in 
Federal  personal  income  taxes  for 
1980. 

And  yet.  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  insurance  agents— 250.000  life 
insurance  agents  alone— whom  we  ab- 
solutely prohibit  from  competing  for 
the  sale  of  insurance  policies  on  the 
basis  of  reduced  agent  commission 
fees. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  following 
case:  A  small  businessman  is  53  years 
old  and  wishes  to  purchase  a  whole 
life  "key  man  "  policy  for  $153,000.  He 
decides  to  purchase  the  policy  of  a 
particular  company.  The  annual  pre- 
mium will  amount  to  $5,350.  Through 
business  associates  he  is  aware  that 
the  agent's  commission  will  be  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  first 
year's   premium,   or   $4,800.   Even   in 


smaller  life  insurance  policies  the 
agent's  commission  generally  ranges 
from  90  to  120  percent  of  the  first 
year  premium,  with  a  5-percent-renew- 
al  fee  for  each  year  the  premivun  is 
paid  thereafter. 

Yet,  regardless  of  whether  he  dis- 
cusses his  purchase  with  the  compa- 
ny's agents  or  Independent  agents,  the 
policy  price  will  be  exactly  the  same. 
The  antidiscount  statutes  effectively 
eliminate  any  commission  price  com- 
petition among  agents. 

If  any  of  these  agents  had  been  a 
doctor,  lawyer,  grocer,  accountant,  or 
securities  broker,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  sell  his  services  at  any  price, 
since  price  competition  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  In  fact,  if  any  of  the 
members  of  these  occupations  were  de- 
tected charging  uniform,  identical 
prices,  they  might  soon  find  them- 
selves involved  in  antitrust  litigation. 

The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  is  a 
permissive  statute.  It  has  allowed 
States  to  enact  a  number  of  insurance 
laws  that  would  otherwise  be  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal  antitrust  statutes.  It 
has  provided  a  Federal  umbrella  for 
monopoly  price  fixing  through  State 
laws.  I  propose  that  we  amend  that 
umbrella  and  thus  nullify  the  State 
laws  that  prohibit  insurance  agents 
and  brokers  from  engaging  in  competi- 
tive pricing  of  commission  levels.  I 
propose  that  we  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  retail  insurance 
marketplace  and  permit  competition 
rather  than  restrictive  private  agree- 
ments between  insurers  and  agents  to 
fix  prices. 

The  potential  for  savings  to  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  small  businesses  is 
awesome.  Even  if  we  assume  a  very 
conservative  savings  of  only  3  percent 
arising  from  agent  competition  on  in- 
surance premiums  of  $190  billion,  we 
arrive  at  annual  cost  savings  of  $5  to 
$6  billion  to  the  American  public. 

Our  economy  must  be  made  less 
prone  to  inflation  and  more  responsive 
to  anti-inflationary  policies.  This 
means  in  particular  that  phony  Gov- 
ernment-supported barriers  to  price 
declines  must  be  eliminated.  We  must 
begin  to  ask  why  American  consumers 
and  small  businesses  should  be  made 
to  pay  billions  more  in  inflated  insur- 
ance agent  commissions  in  deference 
to  an  anticompetitive  price-fixing 
device  which  in  most  States  is  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  old.  Clear- 
ly the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Con- 
gress to  review  this  artificial  support 
for  the  existing  unnecessarily  costly 
insurance  marketing  system. 

Most  assuredly  the  Congress  in  its 
deliberations  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  1977  De- 
partment of  Justice  Task  Group  on 
Antitrust  Immunities  under  President 
Ford.  In  the  course  of  their  report  on 
the  insurance  industry,  the  task  group 
reviewed  each  of  the  arguments  of- 


fered by  the  insurance  industry  to  jus- 
tify the  continuation  of  the  antidis- 
count laws  in  all  50  States.  The  task 
group  convincingly  refuted  each  argu- 
ment in  turn. 

The  consumer,  the  businessman  and 
the  country  are  all  best  served  by  a  dy- 
namic and  competitive  system  of  mar- 
keting. True  competition  will  force  in- 
surers, agents,  and  brokers  to  provide 
the  insurance  consumer  with  the  most 
for  his  money.  A  repeal  of  the  antidis- 
count laws  will  stimulate  an  increase 
in  productive  efficiency  which  in  turn 
will  lead  to  lower  prices  and  lessened 
inflationary  pressure  in  this  area  of 
our  economy. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  supported  by  the  National  In- 
surance Consumers  Organization,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  and 
the  Small  Business  Association  of  New 
England. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  announce  that  the  General  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  I 
chair,  will  conduct  an  informational 
hearing  on  this  proposal  on  September 
21.  1981.  in  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearing  room.  2359  Raybum, 
begirming  at  10:30  a.m. 

Appearing  as  witnesses  that  morning 
will  be  Ms.  Susan  Mitchell.  Wisconsin 
commissioner  of  insurance;  Ralph 
Nader;  Dr.  William  H.  Peterson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
formerly  chief  economist  for  United 
States  Steel  Corp.;  an  insurance  agent 
who  will  testify  how  he  sells  discount 
insurance  through  a  loophole  in  the 
antidiscount  laws;  Dr.  William  Scheel, 
professor  of  insurance.  University  of 
Connecticut;  and  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Un- 
derwriters, the  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  and  the  Professional 
Agents  Association.* 


OLYMPIC  COINS:  DOES  PRIVATE 
MARKETING  LEAD  TO  PUBLIC 
SCANDAL? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  debate  whether  the 
proposed  Olympic  coins  could  best  be 
sold  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  or  by 
private  marketers.  This  is  a  key  point 
of  difference  between  my  bill,  H.R. 
3879  which  calls  for  Federal  market- 
ing, and  H.R.  3958  and  S.  1230.  which 
call  for  private  marketing.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage.  I  have 
studied  the  issue  for  3  years,  and 
firmly  believe  that  only  a  sale  con- 
trolled and  run  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  avoid  the  scandals  that 
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have   plagued   private  sales   of  com- 
memorative coins  in  the  past. 

No  commemorative  coins  have  been 
struck  in  this  country  for  over  25 
years  as  a  result  largely  of  the  abuses 
in  their  marketing  by  private  firms. 
Problems  in  the  past  have  included 
price  manipulation,  misleading  adver- 
tising, favoritism  in  coin  distribution, 
and  lack  of  accounting  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  accompanying  article  from  the 
September  19,  1981  edition  of  Numis- 
matic News  underlines  the  seriousness 
of  my  concern.  A  subsidiary  of  one  of 
the  two  firms  that  would  be  given  ex- 
clusive marketing  rights  to  the  1984 
Olympic  coins  proposed  in  S.  1230  and 
H.R.  3958  has  been  accused  of  impro- 
prieties in  obtaining  the  rights  to 
market  1982  European  games  coins  in 
Greece.  Accusations  of  this  type  un- 
dermine the  integrity  of  the  sale.  Dis- 
trust and  suspicion  generated  by  accu- 
sations of  special  treatment  fall  on  the 
Government  or  agency  involved.  Only 
a  sale  conducted  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Government  minting  the 
coins  can  assure  that  such  accusations 
do  not  mar  the  sale  of  the  coins. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  providing 
funds  to  help  our  athletes  prepare  for 
the  Olympic  games.  Much  excitement 
and  national  pride  was  generated  by 
the  achievements  of  Eric  Heiden  and 
the  U.S.  hockey  team  in  the  1980 
winter  Olympic.  The  national  spirit 
was  given  a  great  lift.  The  sale  of 
Olympic  coins  can  help  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  training  and  facili- 
ties our  athletes  require. 

The  administration  and  I  are  in 
agreement  that  private  marketing  is 
inappropriate  for  commemorative 
coinage.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  the  capabilty  and  experience  to 
conduct  a  successful  sale.  For  45  years 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  has  sold  a 
wide  variety  of  numismatic  items  to 
the  public.  This  spring  it  sold  over  4 
million  proof  sets,  all  from  orders  re- 
ceived in  about  a  6-week  period.  The 
Mint  is  held  in  high  regard  by  its  mil- 
lions of  customers.  A  sale  conducted 
by  the  Mint  will  be  a  success  and  avoid 
the  pitfalls  inherent  in  private  mar- 
keting. 

[Prom  the  Numismatic  News.  Sept.  19,  19811 

Greek  Press  Airs  Charges  Involving 

Olympic  Hopetdl 

A  coin  marketing  scandal  involving  one  of 
the  two  firms  proposing  to  market  U.S. 
Olympic  commemoratives  in  honor  of  the 
1984  Games  has  broken  in  the  Greek  parlia- 
ment, according  to  Anastasios  Tzamalis, 
Krause  Publications'  Athens  correspondent. 

Accusations  have  been  leveled  that 
Lazard-Numarco  Distributing  Co..  reputedly 
a  subsidiary  of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co.,  a  Paris- 
based  international  investment  banking 
firm,  was  awarded  a  sweetheart  contract  by 
the  Greek  government  to  market  its  issue  of 
commemorative  coins  for  the  1982  European 
Games.  These  accusations  were  made  by 
Member  of  Parliament  Virginia  Tsouderou, 
who  first  raised  the  issue  in  February,  1981, 
terming  the  deal  a  "first  class  scandal." 


According  to  the  Economic  Post,  a  maga- 
zine with  a  wide  circulation,  prior  marketing 
proposals  from  the  Franklin  Mint,  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Mint  and  Italcambio  were  not 
even  taken  into  consideration  before  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  Lazard-Numarco. 

Only  snippets  of  information  have 
breached  an  offical  wall  of  silence  and  these 
indicate  that  a  Greek  national,  who  former- 
ly produced  bullion  medals  and  currently 
represents  Lazard-Numarco.  arranged  the 
deal  through  his  contacts  in  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment. 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  is  currently  a  partner 
with  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Los  An- 
geles In  the  "coin  group,"  an  entity  with 
which  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  (LAOOC)  has  signed  an  exclu- 
sive marketing  contract  for  any  coins  struck 
to  commemorate  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Games. 

A  29-design  Olympic  coin  set  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Olympic  Coinage  Act.  a  bill 
currently  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  wEis  subject  of  a  July  14  hearing 
at  which  Krause  Publications  and  other 
hobby  representatives  appeared  to  oppose 
it.  The  bill  further  stipulates  that  market- 
ing control  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
LAOOC,  which  is  now  legally  bound  to  use 
the  coin  group  as  its  exclusive  agent.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  DEALS 
ANOTHER  BLOW  TO  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  only  now  waking 
up  to  the  wide  gap  that  exists  between 
what  the  Reagan  program  promised 
and  what  we  are  actually  getting, 
there  is  at  least  one  group  for  whom 
the  bad  news  has  already  hit  home— 
the  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials whose  finances  have  been  dealt  a 
double  whammy  by  the  President's 
economic  program. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  Republican  admin- 
istration that  wants  to  reduce  the  size 
and  influence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  delegating  some  of  its  respon- 
sibilities to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is,  at  the  same  time,  hamstring- 
ing those  same  State  and  local  govern- 
ments through  every  part  of  its  eco- 
nomic program— through  its  spending 
program,  its  tax  program,  and  its  pro- 
gram of  high  interest  rates. 

Here  is  what  beleaguered  State  and 
local  government  officials  are  seeing 
when  they  look  at  the  real  world  of 
the  Reagan  retreat  from  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

First,  there  are  budget  cuts  of  as 
much  as  $13  billion  for  fiscal  1982.  For 
example,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion's latest  figures,  waste  treatment 
grants  will  fall  by  $300  million,  spend- 
ing for  urban  development  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
will  decline  $200  million,  the  elimina- 
tion of  public  service  jobs  under  CETA 
will  cost  $3.ti  billion,  job  training  pro- 
grams will  be  slashed  $700  million,  and 
grants  for  social  services  will  fall  $1.2 


billion.  While  the  administration  is 
cutting  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, it  is  asking  these  governments 
to  pick  up  the  responsibilities  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  sloughing  off. 

Where  will  they  get  the  money  to  do 
this? 

Clearly,  not  from  any  additional  tax 
revenues.  In  fact,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  are  discovering  that 
the  tax  cuts  which  Congress  just  en- 
acted at  the  President's  request  will 
pull  the  rug  from  under  their  own  rev- 
enues. 

The  biggest  culprit  is  the  new  Feder- 
al tax  treatment  of  business  deprecia- 
tion. Since  24  States  automatically 
link  their  State  business  income  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government's  tax  pro- 
visions, a  cut  in  Federal  taxes  also  cuts 
State  taxes.  According  to  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  State  revenues 
could  fall  by  as  much  .as  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  1982  from  this  change  in  the 
Tax  Code  alone.  Another  group,  the 
Citizens  for  Tax  Justice,  estimates 
that  liberalization  of  business  depre- 
ciation will  cost  the  States  up  to  $27.5 
billion  between  1982  and  1986. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  the  individ- 
ual income  tax  will  also  prove  costly  to 
the  States.  For  example.  States  which 
link  their  personal  deductions  to  the 
Federal  deductions  will  be  hurt  by  the 
new  marriage  penalty  deduction. 

Finally,  the  ill-conceived  tax-exempt 
"all-savers"  provision  will  pile  a  fur- 
ther burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  siphoning  away  investors 
who  are  attracted  by  tax-exempt  re- 
turns. By  allowing  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  compete  for 
funds  currently  going  into  the  munici- 
pal bond  market,  the  all-savers  certifi- 
cates will  increase  the  borrowing  costs 
of  municipalities  by  as  much  as  $800 
million  to  $1  billion  in  the  next  year. 
F^irthermore.  the  reduction  in  the  top 
tax  rates  will  also  channel  money  from 
the  municipal  markets  by  reducing  the 
attractiveness  of  tax-exempt  income. 

And.  to  run  up  the  score  even  more 
against  the  defenseless  State  and  local 
governments,  the  damage  done  by  the 
spending  and  tax  provisions  of  the 
President's  program  is  being  rein- 
forced by  the  administration's  pro- 
gram of  high  interest  rates. 

The  interest  rate  that  State  and 
local  governments  face  when  they 
issue  tax-free  municipal  bonds  today  is 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. Last  week,  for  example,  the  Bond 
Buyer  Index  of  some  20  municipal 
bonds  reached  a  record  yield  of  12.97 
percent.  This  is  more  than  50  percent 
higher  than  the  index  level  just  a  year 
ago,  and  more  than  double  the  rate 
that  State  and  local  governments  were 
paying  4  years  ago.  Recently,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  issued  a  bond  paying 
more  than  14.5  percent— the  tax-free 
equivalent  of  a  29-percent  yield  for  an 
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individual  in  the  50-percent  tax  brack- 
et. 

This  eruption  of  interest  rates  not 
only  forces  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  forego  borrowing  and  post- 
pone capital  improvement,  it  places 
uncontrollable  spending  pressures  on 
municipal  budgets.  For  example,  a 
Baltimore  city  budget  official  recently 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  the  cost  of  servicing  the  city's 
debt  has  risen  from  $17.2  million  in 
1971  to  $27  million  in  1981,  an  increase 
of  almost  60  percent,  while  the  debt 
outstanding  has  risen  only  5  percent, 
from  $493  million  to  $516  million.  The 
effect  on  local  tax  rates— which  fall 
heaviest  on  lower  and  middle  income 
homeowners— has  been  devastating. 
Since  1961,  the  property  tax  rate  for 
serving  municipal  debt  has  tripled. 

Of  course,  the  administration  has 
not  singled  out  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  endure  this  high-interest- 
rate  policy.  Many  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  staggering  under  today's 
excessive  interest  rates.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration reports  that  the  national  av- 
erage interest  rate  for  conventional 
fixed-rate  mortgages  rose  last  week  to 
18.22  percent,  the  highest  on  record. 
Public  utilities  have  been  paying  more 
than  16  percent  on  recent  new  issues, 
almost  double  the  rate  of  4  years  ago. 
Interest-sensitive  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, homebuilding  and  auto  sales  in 
particular,  have  been  dealt  a  body 
blow  by  today's  record  interest  rates. 
State  and  local  governments  must  not 
only  endure  high  interest  rates,  they 
have  been  crippled  by  the  tax  and 
spending  parts  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram as  well.  With  friends  like  Mr. 
Reagan,  who  needs  enemies?^ 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBER  TO 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAR- 
COTICS ABUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I»ursu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 13,  97th  Congress,  and  without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oxley)  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  to  fill  the  existing  vacan- 
cy thereon. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Roth,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dymally,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weaver)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  RoEMER.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


morrow.    Thursday, 
1981.  at  10  a.m. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  during  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  325,  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  to  insert  his 
remarks  after  Mr.  Murtha  in  special 
order  by  Mrs.  Boggs  on  Gary  Hymel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Winn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  20  through  26,  1981,  as 
■National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  59  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
4084.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-228).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pickle): 
H.R.  4491.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  US.  Cap- 
itol Historical  Society  from  certain  taxes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  4492.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  new  sen- 
tencing system  in  Federal  criminal  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Price): 
H.R.  4493.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  au- 
thorizing replacement  of  locks  and  dam  26. 
Mississippi  River.  Alton,  111.,  and  Mo.  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  second  lock:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GCXJDUNG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNTE,      Mr.     Jenkins,      and      Mr. 

SCHULZE): 

H.R.  4494.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  Fourdrinier  wires  suitable  for  use  in 
capacitor  paper-making  machines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFNER: 
H.R.  4495.  A  bill  redesignating  the  Salis- 
bury-Concord standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  as  the  Salisbury-Concord-Kannap- 
olis  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  4496.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  citizenship 
status  of  the  members  of  the  Texas  Band  of 
Kickapoo  Indians;  to  provide  for  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Texas  Band  of  Kickapoo;  to 
provide  to  members  of  the  Texas  Band  of 
Kickapoo  those  services  and  benefits  fur- 
nished to  American  Indian  tribes  and  indi- 
viduals: and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LiiFALCE: 
H.R.  4497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  to  eliminate  the  fixing  of  sales 
commissions  by  insurance  companies  and  to 
improve  the  operation  of  competition  in  the 
business  of  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mrs.  Fen- 
wicK): 
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H.R.  4498.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  thera- 
peutic use  of  marihuana  in  situations  involv- 
ing life-threatening  illnesses  and  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  marihuana  for  such 
use:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  4499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  reinstate  provisions  under 
which  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Federal 
annuitants  would  be  made  twice  each  year: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4500.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1983  SBA  pilot  programs  under  section 
8  of  the  Small  Business  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kemp): 
H.R.  4501.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  bulk  fresh  carrots  from  August 
15  to  February  15  of  each  year:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  4502.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Interest  Rates:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By     Mr.     ROE     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 
Mr.  Clausen): 
H.R.  4503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By.  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
D'Amoors,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ben- 
Mrrr,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  and  Mr.  Murtha): 
H.R.  4504.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  and  to  provide 


substitute  individual  and  business  income 
tax  reductions  which  are  consistent  with 
the  achievement  of  lower  inflation,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  and  a  balanced  Federal  budget: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  Annunzio.  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri): 

H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  to  name  the 
lock  and  dam  authorized  to  replace  locks 
and  dam  26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  111.,  as 
"Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  182.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  that  Congress  will  not  reduce  social 
security  retirement  benefits  to  Americans 
who  have  retired  or  who  are  about  to  retire: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Res.  221.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding semiannual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  Federal  annuitants:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


H.R.  4157:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mrs.  BouquARD.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  4270:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

H.R.  4417:  Mr.  Heftel. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Siuan- 
der.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1,  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  4505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomoko 
Jessica  Kyan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 

H.R.     2793:     Mr.     Blancharo     and     Mr. 

DYtTYER 

H.R.  4103:  Mr.  Daub. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  cule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2451:  Mr.  Dunn. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
—Page  81,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

valuation  op  commodities 

Sec,  1204.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  "a  price 
not  greater  than"  after  "valued  at". 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRATEK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  Grod,  our  Father,  who  glveth 
life  and  breath  to  all,  whose  goodness 
never  fails,  whose  steadfast  love  never 
ceases,  whose  mercies  are  new  every 
morning;  we  pray  for  the  people  of  our 
land.  We  pray  for  those  who  are  hurting; 
for  the  homeless,  the  hungry,  the  voice- 
less, the  unemployed,  the  oppressed.  Look 
upon  them  in  Thy  mercy  and  cause  those 
who  can  and  should  to  respond  to  the 
need. 

We  pray  for  the  healthy,  the  strong, 
the  prosperous,  that  they  may  be  sensi- 
tive to  those  who  suffer  and  in  gratitude 
for  Thy  gracious  providence  be  willing 
to  share  with  them  the  good  with  which 
tliey  have  been  so  lavishly  endowed. 
Grant,  O  God,  that  those  who  are  for- 
tunate may  understand  that  their  good 
fortune  imposes  upon  them  a  Godly  re- 
sponsibility to  be  compassionate  and  self- 
less with  the  unfortunate.  Help  them  to 
distinguish  between  need  and  greed,  to 
realize  we  were  meant  to  be  channels 
rather  than  reservoirs,  that  good  things 
were  meant  to  be  used,  not  collected.  We 
pray  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  never 
turned  away  a  needy  one  who  came  to 
Him.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  followin??  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  there  will  be 
a  period  of  routine  morning  business 
pursuant  to  a  previous  order.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  After 
the  two  special  orders. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the   proceertinps  be   approved   to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  PAY  LIMITATIONS 
MUST  BE  ELIMINATED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  start  a  series  of  comments  to  the 
Senate  concerning  a  problem  which  I 
think  is  reaching  crisis  proportions.  I 
am  referring  to  the  unprecedented  rate 


of  departure  of  our  top  level  executives 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  rate 
has  increased  and  the  losses  have  af- 
fected programs  in  which  we  have  a  spe- 
cial interest. 

I  wish  to  give  some  specific  examples 
01  the  kinds  of  losses  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  suffering.  In  the  social 
security  program,  for  instance,  when  we 
are  in  a  period  of  financial  crisis,  and 
when  we  need  the  best  executive  and 
technical  leadership  we  ran  possibly  get, 
it  has  now  been  announced  that  the  chief 
actuary  for  the  social  security  program, 
Mr.  Dwight  Bartlett,  a  highly  respected 
actuary  from  private  industry  who  took 
that  position  as  chief  actuary  only  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  is  going  to  return  to 
the  private  sector.  He  is  quoted  in  a  let- 
ter that  he  sent  to  the  Baltimore  Eve- 
ning Sun  newspaper,  which  I  will  ask 
to  bo  printed  in  the  Record,  as  saying 
that  the  limitations  of  Federal  executive 
salaries  plaved  a  significant  ro'e  in  his 
decision  to  return  to  the  private  sector. 
Obviously,  this  is  no  time  to  be  losing 
the  chief  actuary  from  the  social  security 
program. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  prosrram.  Many 
of  us  are  extremely  interested  in  the 
space  program  and  what  is  going  on  now. 
It  has  been  announced  that  Dr.  Gerald 
Gr'flin.  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  has  now  resigned 
after  16  years  of  Federal  service  with 
NASA.  He  stated  his  reluctance  to  leave 
NASA  but  he  said  that  he,  "simply  can 
no  longer  afford  to  stay  in  the  Govern- 
ment." He  has  accepted  a  position  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Dr.  Griffin  is  no  exception.  We  have 
two  other  letters  from  NASA  concerning 
the  problem  which  states  that  in  1980 
NASA  alone  lost  90  senior  executives, 
representing  20  percent  of  their  execu- 
tives and  75  percent  of  their  senior  ex- 
ecutive service  members  who  wpre  eli- 
gi'-'Ie  to  retire  in  fact  retired.  This  is 
compared  to  an  attrition  rate,  a  normal 
attrition  rate,  in  NASA  of  6  percent. 

At  this  time  we  are  also  striving  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  forge  ahead  in  our 
development  of  sophisticated,  highly 
technical  weapon  systems.  We  are  faced 
with  difficult  decisions  on  the  type  of  de- 
fense needed  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  meet  our  manpower  needs.  Yet  the 
Department  of  Defense  ouotes  a  separa- 
tion rate  from  its  senior  executive  serv- 
ice of  approximately  20  percent  for  each 
of  1980  and  the  expired  portion  of  1981. 
Some  examples  of  their  most  pertinent 
recent  losses  are : 

The  Director,  Data  Processing  Direc- 
torate, Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Ad- 
vance Technology  Center  in  Huntsvi'le, 
Ala.,  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  pri- 
vate industry.  He  stated  the  executive 
pay  cap  played  a  role  in  his  decision. 

The  principal  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  for  Research,  De- 


velopment, and  Logistics  resigned  after 
1  year  to  work  in  the  private  sector  at  a 
substantially  higher  salary. 

A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
research  and  development  area  of  the 
Air  Force  resigned  to  work  in  the  private 
sector  at  twice  his  Air  Force  salary. 

We  cannot  keep  losing  people  of  this 
caliber  because  we  are  imwilling  to  face 
the  reality  of  the  labor  marketplace.  We 
must  eliminate  the  executive  pay  limi- 
tat  ons  which  bring  about  constantly  this 
attrition.  We  are  losing  highly  technical 
individuals  who  can  no  longer  afford  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  programs  which  we  are  changing, 
the  directions  which  we  are  changing, 
must  certainly  falter.  We  must  have 
competent  executive  personnel  at  the 
senior  level  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  mentioned  from 
Dwight  Bartlett  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  en- 
titled "Thaw-Time  for  Top  Federal  Pay" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Health  and 

Human  Sebvices, 
Baltimore.  Md...  August  27.  1981. 
Attention :  Thomas  Hasler. 
E>  ENING  Sun, 

Calvert  and  Centre  Streets, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Hasler:  In  your  column  "Fed- 
eral Dicest"  which  appeared  In  the  June  13, 
1979  edition  of  the  Evening  Sun  you  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  had  In  filling  the  position 
of  Chief  Actuary,  primarily  because  the  sal- 
ary was  then  limited  to  $47,500.  In  the  col- 
umn you  Identified  me  as  the  Individual  who 
Anally  and  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted 
the  position  while  many  others  had  turned 
it  down  for  financial  reasons. 

As  a  followup  to  that  colunm  I  thought 
you  might  be  Interested  to  know  that  I 
have  now  decided  to  return  to  private  busi- 
ness and  have  accepted  the  position  of  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  National  Health  and 
Welfare  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Association 
In  New  York.  A  primary  consideration,  al- 
though not  the  only  consideration,  was  fi- 
nancial. 

By  private  sector  standards  the  Job  was 
hugely  underpaid  at  the  time  I  accepted 
the  position  in  December  1978.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  one  raise,  to  $50,112.  which 
amounts  to  .'i'i  percent.  In  the  same  period, 
le  .  from  December  1978  to  July  1981.  the 
Consumers  Price  Iniex  has  risen  35  3  per- 
cent and  the  hourly  earnings  index  has 
risen  23.8  percent. 

I  recognize  that  I  am  not  alone  In  having 
been  vastly  underoald  for  the  responsibili- 
ties I  have  had.  Essentially  the  same  situa- 
tion applies  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ior Executive  Service.  It  is  naive  and  dan- 
gerous of  our  political  leaders  and  citizenry 
to  assume  that  the  call  to  public  service, 
which  is  very  real  for  many,  will  be  sufficient 
to  result  in  the  hiring  and  retaining  of  tal- 
en'ed  executives  and  professionals  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  In  the  face  of  increasingly 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 
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inadequate  compensation  by  private  sector 
standards. 

Sincerely, 

DWICBT  K.  Bahtlett  III. 

Chief  Actuary. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  Ifl.  1981] 
Thaw-Time  for  Top  Federal  Pay 

Most  Federal  white-collar  workers  were 
less  than  giddy  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proposed  an  annual  pay  raise 
for  them  of  4.8  percent.  But  the  news  this 
week  that  he  would  like  the  same  raise  for 
senior  government  executives  must  be  music 
to  the  frozen  little  ears  of  these  employees, 
who  have  not  seen  an  extra  penny — not 
one — In  four  years.  After  all  this  time,  they 
deserve  a  break  today. 

True,  their  current  salaries  mav  not  be  the 
stuff  of  which  poverty  Is  made.  But  when  you 
freeze  everyone's  pay  at  the  top  for  four 
years,  the  crowd  bumping  against  the  celling 
gets  thicker.  Incentives  get  thinner  and 
valuable  experience  and  talents  vanish  Into 
retirement,  which  at  prevailing  pension  rates 
can  prove  more  lucrative  than  staying  on 
the  Job. 

That's  hardly  the  formula  for  top-flight 
management  In  government,  which  Is  why 
Congress  should  support  the  administration's 
recommendation  to  end  the  freeze  and  to 
offer  the  same  modest  rate  of  increase  pro- 
posed for  all  other  federal  white-collar  work- 
ers. It  Is  not  a  matter  of  ••comparability" 
with  whatever  a  worker's  supposed  counter- 
part In  private  business  may  be  earning,  but 
with  whatever  others  down  through  the  fed- 
eral ranks  may  be  getting. 

Still  better,  of  course,  would  be  a  federal 
pay  structur"  that  took  Into  consideration  1 ) 
regional  differences  In  cost  of  living  and  pay 
scales  and  2) — would  you  believe? — the  value 
of  the  work  performed  by  each  employee. 
That  may  be  too  much  to  ask,  but  then,  who 
Is  footing  the  bill,  and  how  much  Is  too 
much  to  pay? 


ZIP  PLUS  FOUR 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
all  Members  of  Congress  enjoyed  as 
much  as  I  did  the  opportunity  to  return 
home  during  the  recent  recess. 

During  that  recess,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  some  people,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice notified  15  million  businesses  and 
boxholders  of  the  four  additional  num- 
bers to  be  added  on  to  the  current  ZIP 
code.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  anvone 
that  the  ZIP-plas-four  proposal  has 
stirred  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  One 
of  the  controversial  aspects  was  thought 
to  be  that  every  American  would  have  to 
learn  an  entirely  new  nine-d'git  ZIP 
code.  That  is  not  the  case.  No  one  will 
have  to  use  it  if  he  or  she  does  not  want 
to,  and  I  have  legislation  pending  to 
make  certain  that  it  remains  vohintfirv 
But  beyond  that,  no  one  is  being  asked 
to  learn  any  new  digits. 

It  WTs  irtprestintT  to  rote  that  when 
the  boxholders  were  notified  of  th<»'r 
new  ZIP  code  it  turned  out  to  be  their 
current  ZIP  code  plus  their  post  offlr" 
box  number.  For  instance,  the  ZIP  code 
for  my  office  in  Juneau  is  now  99301 
plus  4  digits,  0149.  That  is  my  post  office 
box  number  with  a  zero  in  front  of  it 
and  my  current  ZIP  code, 

I  have  had  no  complaints  at  all— not 
one  single  complaint — as  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee, of  the  notification  that  went 


out  to  15  million  people,  I  th'nk  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  raising  so  much  fuss  over  ZIP 
plus  four  realize  that  the  country  knows 
that  it  is  not  so  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  country,  in  the  time  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  has  changed  from  5  digits 
for  the  telephone  system  to  10.  We 
now  have  10  digits  in  our  telephone 
niunbers  and  we  are  asking  to  go  to  9 
for  the  ZIP  plus  4. 

The  reaction  I  have  been  receiving 
from  Alaskans  and  others  in  var.ous 
parts  of  the  country  I  have  visited  wa- 
'This  is  not  so  bad."  In  fact,  I  found  an 
enthusiastic  reception  to  the  idea  that 
someone's  box  number  is  actually  goincr 
to  be  incorporated  into  their  current  ZIP 
code. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  rccognlzad. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  Mr.  Proxmire  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 


A  LONELY  CRY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  14 
years  I  have  snoken  daily  on  this  floor  to 
remind  the  Senate  of  our  failure  to  act 
on  the  Genocide  Treaty.  I  have  made  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  most  infamous  ex- 
amples of  genocide,  the  holocaust. 

The  word  genocide  brings  to  mind 
memories  of  Hitler,  Nazis,  and  the  mas- 
sive, inhumane  annihilation  of  millions 
of  people.  Without  diminishing  the  hor- 
ror of  this  blatant  example  of  genocide, 
I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
a  lesser  known,  but  equally  terrifying 
tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  East  Timor, 

Incidentally,  that  is  typical  of  the 
genocide  that  has  occurred  throughout 
history,  unfortunately,  that  has  occurred 
in  a  number  of  places  throuchout  the 
world  since  the  Nazi  genocide  of  the  Jews 
in  Europe  and,  of  course,  which  calls  for 
action  by  this  body,  not  just  out  of  mem- 
oify  and  respect  for  those  who  were  the 
victims  of  Hitler's  genocide,  but  because 
it  is  a  continuing  problem  that  the  world 
must  face. 

Few  people  know  of  East  Timor,  where 
it  is,  and  the  atrocities  happening  there 
in  recent  years.  East  Timor  is  a  tiny 
island  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia in  the  Indonesian  archipelago.  In 
1975,  Indonesia  invaded  and  annexed 
this  former  Portuguese  colony,  and  in 
July  1976  incorporated  East  Timor  as  its 
27th  province. 

Today  a  major  political  and  military 
struggle  continues  between  the  Indone- 
sian Army  and  a  left-wing  political  group 
called  Fretilin. 

The  abjectly  poor  Timorese  people 
suffer  greatly  from  the  ugly  results  of 
postcolonial  warring  factions,  civil  war, 
foreign  invasion  and  linRering  low-level 
warfare.  Some  exrerts  have  compared 
the  devastation  and  starvation  in  East 
Timor  to  that  in  Cambodia. 


The  population  of  East  Timor  in  1975 
was  650,000.  By  the  end  of  last  year, 
which  marked  the  termination  of  foreign 
famine  aid  by  international  relief  or- 
ganizations, up  to  100.000  East  Timorese 
had  died  of  starvation  or  had  been 
killed.  Experts  estimate  that  more  than 
200,000  people,  or  two-fifths  of  East 
Timor's  population,  suffer  from  severe 
malnutrition. 

In  writing  about  East  Timor,  colum- 
nist Jack  Anderson  said  in  1979  that  the 
"population  in  the  countryside  has  been 
starved  deliberately  to  stifle  the  resist- 
ance movement."  He  quoted  a  frantic 
plea  picked  up  on  shortwave  radio  in 
1975. 

Women  and  children  are  being  shot  In 
the  streets!  .  .  .  We  are  all  going  to  be 
killed!  This  Is  an  appeal  for  International 
help  .  .  .  Please  help  us! 

We  cannot  ignore  desperate  pleas  like 
these. 

Whether  or  not  the  incidents  in  East 
Timor  constitute  gendcide,  the  United 
States  must  do  all  it  can  to  speak  out 
against  such  gross  and  deplorable  vio- 
lations of  human  rights. 

One  way  which  we,  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  can  affirm  and  protect  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  human  rights— 
the  right  to  live — is  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  The  Genocide  Treaty  is  not 
simply  a  response  to  the  atrocities  of  the 
holocaust,  the  Turkish  persecutions  of 
Armenians  during  World  War  I.  or  the 
Russian  pogroms  during  the  late  1800's. 
The  Genocide  Treaty  is  a  means  to  pro- 
tect human  lives,  today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  all  areas  of  the  world.  I  suggest 
that  there  is  ro  better  affirmation  of  our 
obligation  to  protect  human  rights  than 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty, 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  for  yielding  the 
time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
have  I  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Riecle  has  a 
special  order  for  15  minutes  which  he 
will  not  utilize.  If  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  wishes  to  have  the 
time,  he  may  have  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  15 
m'.nutes  be  transferred  to  my  control 
to  follow  the  special  order  that  is  cur- 
rently ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  COHEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen*  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 
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UNITED  STATES-CANADA  RELA- 
TIONS—A TIME  FOR  REASSESS- 
MENT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
ternational community,  few  neighboring 


nations  have  enjoyed  the  cordial,  co- 
operative relationship  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  historically 
shared. 

Our  two  nations,  sharing  common  in- 
terest and  concerns,  have  worked  well 
together.  The  recent  act  of  extraordi- 
nary heroism  on  the  part  of  Canadian 
Embassy  emp'ovees  in  Tehran,  heipin? 
to  hide  and  then  facilitate  the  escape  to 
freedom  of  several  Americans  who  had 
eluded  the  anti-United  States  revolu- 
tionaries in  Iran,  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

Still,  there  is  a  danger — and  I  see  it  as 
an  increasingly  serious  one — that  acts  of 
economic  self-interest  could  jeopardize 
this  relationship  of  mutual  cooperation 
and  benefit.  Two  recent  articles  reflect 
the  growing  problem.  "Administration 
Eyes  Sanctions  Against  Canada."  which 
appeared  in  the  September  10  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  "  'Canadianization'  a  Red 
Flag  to  U.S.  Firms  and  Their  Friends  in 
Congress,"  which  was  in  the  August  1 
National  Journal,  discussed  growing  ten- 
sions between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  those  two  articles  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Sea  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  thrust  of  both 
articles  is  that  the  United  States  is  grow- 
in?  increasingly  concerned  over  actions 
by  the  Canadian  Government  which  are 
hampering  American  businesses  wishing 
to  operate  in  Canada.  Equally  serious  are 
steps  providing  unfair  advantages  for 
Canadian  industries  comoeting  with 
American  firms  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  Canadian 
Government  in  recent  years  have  been 
perceived  by  American  business  and  gov- 
ernment officials  as  posing  a  threat  to 
U.S.  interests.  For  border  States  such  as 
Maine  and  for  smaller  businesses  within 
those  States,  the  impact  of  those  policies 
can  be  serious. 

The  situation  may  not  be  one  as  clearly 
visible  as  that  of  Japanese  cars  threat- 
ening the  American  automobile  industry 
or  Taiwanese  shoes  hurting  the  Ameri- 
can footwear  industry.  But  in  times  of 
economic  uncertainty,  the  trade  decisions 
being  made  north  of  our  border  can  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  Americans  who 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  their 
Government  w'll  take  a  stand  on  behalf 
of  their  economic  survival. 

I  hope  in  future  statements  to  pro- 
vide additional  detail  on  the  full  eco- 
nomic impact  of  decisions  reached  and 
actions  taken  by  both  the  Canadians  and 
our  Government.  At  this  time,  though,  I 
would  like  to  cite  what  I  view  as  some 
problem  areas — those  which  I  hope  will 
be  addressed  before  it  is  too  late  for  the 
continuation  of  harmonious  relations 
and  mutually  beneficial  economic  poli- 
cies. 

Agricultural  interests  in  the  United 
States  have  been  critically  hurt  in  recent 
years.  Later  today,  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  which  I  hope 
will  alleviate  the  crisis  for  potato  farm- 


ers. While  not  wanting  to  go  into  the 
detail  that  I  will  in  discussing  my  amend- 
ment. I  do  want  to  relate  the  key  aspects 
of  the  potato  problem. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  there  has  been 
nearly  a  300-percent  increase  in  both  po- 
tato seed  and  tablestock  shipments  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  This  in- 
crease is  partly  a  result  of  gradual  re- 
ductions of  tariffs  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979.  But  Canadian 
growers  have  other  advantages.  The 
monetary  exchange  rate  allows  the  im- 
porter to  pay,  in  effect,  20-percent  less 
to  purchase  Canadian  potatoes,  a  product 
indistinguishable  from  those  produced 
on  U.S.  farms. 

In  Canada,  subsidies  at  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  Provincial  level  are  known  to 
exist.  Additional  inequities  in  energy 
costs,  transportation  subsidies,  and  re- 
strict ons  on  U.S.  potatoes  entering 
Canada  only  add  to  the  frustration  of 
U.S.  producers. 

Other  border  States  have  problems 
with  smaller  industries.  Maple  syrup 
from  Vermont;  carrots,  cabbage,  and 
onions  from  New  York :  blueberries  from 
Michigan  and  New  Jersey;  raspberries 
fro-Ti  Washington  State;  and  wood  prod- 
ucts in  all  the  border  States  are  par- 
ticularly  vulnerable. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  small 
horticultural  industries,  since  there  is  no 
protective  mechanism  such  as  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
which  protects  the  commodities  under 
pr.ce  supports.  The  only  mechanism  is 
through  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  countervailing  duty  peti- 
t.ons  take  over  6  months,  are  costly,  and 
are  d  fflcult  for  these  small  industries 
to  prove. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  satisfactory 
redress  is  frustrating  to  many  small 
companies  which  feel  that  Canadian 
compan.es  are  using  predatory  pricing 
policies  to  obtain  U.S.  markets.  In  one 
case,  packed  smoked  herring,  there  are 
no  duties.  This  causes  ths  small  U.S. 
company  to  face  added  difficulties,  since 
its  Canadian  competitors,  with  govern- 
ment assistance  and  favorable  exchange 
rates,  can  s  gnificantly  undersell  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

Lumber  and  wood  manufacturing 
firms  are  facing  the  same  situation.  Al- 
though the  major  problem  is  the  U.S. 
economy  (lack  of  housing  starts  and 
high  interest  rates),  any  market  that 
exists  is  being  taken  over  by  Canadian 
mills — again  with  Canadian  subsidies 
and  favorable  monetary  exchange  rates. 
Trade  fiows  freely  at  the  large  indus- 
trial level;  however,  in  smaller  indus- 
tries where  Canada  is  protective  and 
interested  in  developing  self-sufficiency, 
the  Canadians  are  restr  ctive.  This  is 
Dirt  cularly  true  in  the  case  of  leather 
tanning  and  poultry.  In  both  cases,  the 
United  States  has  opened  its  markets, 
while  the  Canadians  have  restr  ctive  tar- 
iffs or  quotas  on  both  products. 

The  Canadianization  program  of 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Fll'ot  Trudeau — 
who  was  reelected  last  year  on  a  plat- 
form promising  increased  Canadian  con- 
trol of  the  economy,  especially  in  energy. 


is  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern  on  the 
p.irt  01  American  firms  and  Government 
officials.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
Canadians  wish  to  hold  a  firmer  grip  on 
their  economic  and  energy  future.  Still, 
tills  program  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  American  petroleum  firms,  which 
now  have  a  substantial  role  in  Canadian 
oil  production. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Northeast,  the 
fishing  industry  offers  a  particularly 
stark  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Canadians  can  take  large  portions 
of  an  American  market  at  the  expense 
of  the  domestic  industry. 

Maine  fishermen  have,  for  many  years, 
competed  with  Canadian  counterparts 
who  have  at  their  disposal  a  host  of  pro- 
grams of  assistance  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  Canada  and  by 
the  Provinces.  Canadian  fishermei:  can 
receive  a  grant  covering  an  astounding 
35  i>ercent  of  the  cost  of  building  a  boat. 
In  addition,  they  are  eligible  for  low- 
interest  loans  available  through  both  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  governments. 
Beyond  this.  Canadian  fishermen  can 
receive  a  range  of  indirect  assistance 
from  their  Government. 

Tlie  irony  in  all  this  is  that  the  United 
States  refuses  to  see  that  the  fishing  mar- 
ket which  the  Canadians  are  exploiting  is 
its  own.  Moreover,  the  fish  are  taken 
from  waters  in  which  Americans  have  an 
equal,  if  not  superior,  legal  right  to  fish. 
In  part  because  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment places  a  higher  value  on  its 
fishing  industry  than  does  the  United 
States,  it  was  successful  last  year  in 
signing  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the 
maritime  boundary  with  the  United 
States  that  was  highly  unfavorable  to 
U.S.  fishermen.  This  treaty  was  defeated 
only  when  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  the  region  opposed  it. 
The  Reagan  administration  showed 
great  wisdom  in  withdrawing  it. 

This  is  an  industry — one  of  small  busi- 
nessmen— where  20  percent  of  the 
wor'd's  fisheries  lie  within  our  borders, 
but  we  imoort  two-thirds  of  the  fish  we 
consume.  The  moneys  which  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  would  make  with  ad- 
equate Government  support  would  be 
money  that  would  not  leave  this  coun- 
try and  would  go  toward  repressing  the 
imbilance  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
What  this  example  makes  clear  is  how 
distorted  and  out  of  focus  the  issue  of 
United  States-Canadian  economic  and 
trade  relations  is.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  blamed  if  it 
p'aces  a  higher  priority  on  a  particular 
industry  than  does  our  Government. 
Similarly,  one  can  understand  the  in- 
terest of  the  Canadians  in  protecting 
their  key  industries. 

The  Canadian  oil  and  fish  policies  also 
reflect  the  regional  differences  within 
that  country,  ones  which  are  distinctly 
reflected  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
in  the  United  States.  Canada  obviously 
places  a  high  priority  on  aiding  its  east- 
ern provinces  and  their  fishing  industry' : 
the  interest  of  the  burgeoni'ig  Sun  Belt 
have  appeared  to  some  in  the  older,  in- 
dustrialized  Northeast   to  benefit  to   a 
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greater  extent   from   U.S.  Government 
policies. 

The  provincial  nature  of  Canadian 
Government  is  anotJier  factor.  Each 
province  can  provide  economic  incentives 
of  its  own.  in  addition  to  any  steps  by 
the  central  Government,  to  aid  its  in- 
dustries. Our  States,  under  the  Federal 
system,  do  not  have  the  same  ability  and 
resources  to  take  those  kinds  of  actions. 

The  question,  then,  is  what  the  United 
States  and  Canada  can  and  should  do  to 
assist  their  industries  and  protect  their 
economic  interests  while  operating  with- 
in a  framework  of  regional  cooperation. 
Our  mutual  interests  are  strong.  The 
degree  of  our  interdependence  makes  it 
all  the  more  essential  that  we  minimize 
our  disagreements  and  resolve  minor 
differences  before  they  become  major 
ones. 

Each  country  can  point  to  policies  of 
States  and  the  neighboring  communi- 
natory  or  unfair.  Each  can  cite  an  action 
of  tlie  other  which  it  believes  is  harmful 
to  its  interests. 

For  the  northern  tier  of  the  United 
States  and  the  neighboring  communi- 
ties in  the  Canadian  provinces,  it  is  espe- 
cially critical  that  we  take  early,  effec- 
tive steps  to  correct  problems  which 
exist  and  to  anticipate  prospective  ones. 
If  that  does  not  happen,  a  "no  win" 
situation  can  be  created. 

Take,  for  example,  what  happened  in 
1976.  when  the  Canadian  Government 
told  Canadian  companies  they  could  no 
longer  deduct  as  a  business  expense  the 
cost  of  advertising  on  U.S.  television 
stations.  This  cost  American  stations 
bordering  Canada,  including  a  number 
in  Maine,  about  S15  million  annually. 

In  response  to  the  Canadian  action, 
the  U.S.  Congress  passed  legislation  per- 
mitting taxpayers  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
attending  only  two  conventions  outside 
the  country  each  year.  This  step  was 
estimated  to  cost  the  Canadian  tourist 
industry  about  $100  milhon  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  offers  a  perspective 
of  what  we  can  expect  if  our  two  Gov- 
ernments fail  to  resolve  differences  and 
choose  retaliatory  means  of  response.  It 
would  seem  that  both  sides  would  want 
to  avoid  this  kind  of  situation.  Yet.  the 
Canadians,  by  some  of  their  recent 
actions,  have  caused  some  US.  Govern- 
ment officials  to  speak,  as  reflected  In 
the  Post  article,  of  specific  sanctions 
aga:nst  Canada.  Our  two  nations  are 
clearly  reaching  a  point  where  the  de- 
cisions they  make  and  steps  they  take 
will  have  far-reaching  implications. 

President  Reagan,  recognizing  the 
.sensitivity  of  this  issue,  proposed  during 
his  Presidential  campaign,  that  there  be 
a  "North  American  accord"  among  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Mex-co.  The 
concept  of  a  common  market  for  our 
continent,  on  the  order  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Is  one  wh'ch 
many  favor  as  a  means  of  insuring  that 
the  economic  interests  of  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  are  protected. 

We  need  to  take  a  c'oser  look  at  what 
Anthony  Westell  of  the  Carnegie  Kndo'v- 
ment  for  International  Peace  has  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "poison  pinpricks."  the 
mmor    irritants    between    the    United 


States  and  Canada  which  could,  If  not 
staunched,  become  major  fissures.  As 
Westell  said  in  a  recent  Foreign  f  olicy 
article : 

An  overriding  question  for  the  1980s, 
therefore.  l.<  wh3ther  th;  two  countries  are 
i^olng  to  recognize  that  the^  are  coinmltied 
to  a  special  and  Increasingly  complex  rela- 
tionship and  establish  new  instUuilons  to 
manage  It.  or  whether  they  are  going  to  try 
to  main;ain  the  pretense  that  they  are  Just 
good  neighbors  with  diverging  Interests  and 
proceed  to  engage  In  unnecessary  confronta- 
tion. 

As  we  seek  to  establish  those  new  in- 
stitutions, it  is  all  the  more  imperative 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  avoid  the  un- 
necessary confrontations  which  could 
weaken  our  alliance  and  diminish  its  ef- 
fectiveness. We  in  Con&ress  bear  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  see  that  the  "poison 
pinpricks"  I  cited  earlier — the  disagree- 
ments on  agricultural,  energy,  fishing, 
and  other  policies— arc  dealt  with  effec- 
tively. 

This  will  be  a  difficult  process,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  critically  important  one.  We 
must  make  it  a  top  foreign  policy  priority. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
submit  the  Post  and  National  Journal 
articles  I  leterred  to  earlier. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  10.  1981 1 

Administration  Eyes  Sanctions 

Against  Canada 

(By  Jane  Seaberry) 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  considering 
tough  retaliatory  sanctions  against  the 
Canadian  go.ernment  if  it  goes  ahead  with 
nationalization  plans  aimed  at  llmlllng  U.S. 
Inves'ment  In  Canada. 

Actions  under  consideration  range  from 
abandoning  the  U.S. -Canada  auto  pact  to 
granting  the  president  emergency  powers  to 
eliminate  or  alter  any  trade  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  actions  being  considered  resulted  from 
a  review  ordered  by  the  Cabinet  at  a  meeting 
last  month,  administration  sources  said 
yesterday.  At  that  meeting,  the  Commerce 
Denartment  and  the  U.S.  trade  representative 
were  asked  to  come  up  with  a  list  of  possible 
sanctions. 

The  Canadian  government  was  notified  of 
the  White  House  s'udy  ^ere  Tuesiay  during 
consultations  on  Ottawa's  "Canadlanlzation" 
program. 

A  Canadian  Embassy  spo''e-man  yes'erday 
acknow!ed"ed  the  meeting  with  administra- 
tion officials,  but  said  it  would  be  hard  for 
the  White  Hovse  to  design  a  orogram  to  hurt 
Canada  without  also  h-irtlne  the  United 
States.  He  said  the  talks  were  continuing  and 
that  he  exiected  them  to  produce  satis- 
factory results. 

"We're  letting  them  know  there  is  serious 
concern,  not  Just  in  Congress  but  also  In  the 
admlnls'raMon.  snd  they  can't  coi'nt  on  tbe 
admlnlstraMon  to  s'and  be*"'een  Can^'d-'  anH 
ConTe-s."  Raymond  .T.  Wa'rimann.  ass's'ant 
secretary  of  Commerce  for  'n'ernatlonal  eco- 
nomic policy,  said  In  an  interview. 

The  administration  has  set  no  timeta'ile 
for  determlnlni?  what  action  It  might  take. 
Waldma-in  said,  "but  we  felt  it  was  Impor- 
tant to  let  I  the  Canadians)  know  now." 

"There's  still  an  ooportunlty"  for  Canada 
"to  look  at  what  they're  trying  to  achieve 
thro'itjh  these  measures  and  consider  the  in- 
terests of  other  conutrles."  Waldmann  added 
"The  -resl-'ent  Is  Interested  In  harmony  wl'h 
Canada,  yet  we  have  this  Incident  that's  In 
the  way." 

Canadian     Prime    Minister    Pierre    Elliot 


Trudeau  and  his  Liberal  Party  were  reelected 
last  year  on  a  platform  promising  increased 
Canadian  control  of  the  economy,  especially 
In  energy. 

Trudeau  has  proposed  a  new  energy 
policy  designed  to  reduce  foreign  ownership 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  from  72  to  50  per- 
cent by  1990  and  to  make  Canada  self-suf- 
ficient in  energy. 

Trudeau  also  has  proposed  tighter  controls 
on  non-energy  subsidiaries  of  foreign  com- 
panies operating  in  Canada.  U.S.  lirms  have 
complained  that  the  proposals  are  aimed 
primarily  at  them.  Nearly  80  percent  of  for- 
eign Investments  In  Canada  are  controlled 
by  U.S.  Interests. 

Besides  the  ac'minlstratlon  sanctions,  leg- 
islation Is  pending  In  Congress  to  force  a 
moratorium  on  Canadian  Investment  here 
and  stiffen  financial  requirements  for  Cana- 
dian firms  attempting  to  acquire  American 
companies.  Waldmann  said.  He  said  the 
White  House  is  considering  throwing  Its  sup- 
port behind  that  legislation. 

He  added  that  Congress  Is  pressuring  the 
administration  to  invoke  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act.  which  prohibits  a  foreign  com- 
pany from  leasing  federal  "land  for  mineral 
development  unless  that  country  recip- 
rocates. The  secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
declare  Canada  "non-reciprocal." 

Waldmann  said  the  administration  was 
not  trying  to  act  as  a  big  brother  telling 
Canada  what  to  do.  but  he  acknowledged 
that  It  was  "flnger-twlstlng." 

The  most  far-reaching  option  lielng  con- 
sidered by  the  White  House  would  allow  the 
government  to  Initiate  an  Investigation  un- 
der Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
That,  after  a  government  determination, 
could  give  the  president  broad  powers  of 
retaliation. 

The  determination  that  Canada  violated 
an  agreement  or  conducted  unjustifiable 
trade  pr.ictlces  must  be  backed  by  evidence, 
which  the  Commerce  Department  Is  gather- 
ing. Several  weeks  ago  Commerce  mailed  to 
the  executives  of  the  Fortune  500  companies 
a  questionnaire  asking  them  what  problems 
they  have  had  with  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. Waldmann  said. 

Another  issue  clouded  by  the  administra- 
tion's review  Is  the  U.S. -Canadian  auto  pact, 
which  the  Canadians  have  said  they  want 
renegotiated  to  provide  more  benefits  for 
their  companies,  which  are  mostly  divisions 
of  U.S.  firms. 

(Prom  the  National  Journal.  Aug.  1.  1981) 

"Canadianiz'tion"  a  Red  Piac  to  U.S.  Pirms 

AND  Their  Priends  in  Congress 

(By  Richard  Corrlgan) 

Two    kids,    one    hefty,    one    scrawny,    are 

playing  in  a  sandbox.  The  bigger  boy  moves 

happily   all   over  the   box,   absorbed   In   his 

castle  building.  The  other  one  sticks  to  the 

north  end.  muttering  whenever  the  big  kid 

bumps  him  aside. 

Suddenlv  the  little  kid  throws  sand  In  the 
b'g  one's  face,  tells  him  to  stay  the  hell  on 
his  sHe  of  the  box  and  reaches  over  Into  the 
south  end  to  knock  over  some  castles  there. 

The  big  kid  looks  stunned  and  mad. 
"That'.s  no  falrl"  he  bellows.  "Anyway.  I 
thought  we  were  friends." 

A  dispute  of  this  kind  Is  going  on  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  result  of 
the  Canadian  government's  new.  national- 
is' Ic  energy  policy. 

U.3  -based  oil  and  natural  gas  companies, 
w'-lch  have  long  dominated  the  petroleum 
industry  in  Canada,  are  being  squeezed  by 
the  "national  energy  program"  unveiled  last 
October  by  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau. 

The  US.  companies  operating  in  Canada 
are  the  chief  targets  of  a  "Canadlanlzation" 
campaign    designed    to    establish    Canadian 
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control,  through  government  and  corporate 
expansion,  of  the  petroleum  industry.  Can- 
ada's objective  is  not  nationalization  of  the 
oil  and  gas  business,  as  occurred  In  Mexico 
more  than  40  years  ago,  but  a  stiff  dose  of 
de-Amerlcanlzatlon. 

At  the  same  time,  freewheeling  Canadian 
companies  have  been  moving  to  gain  control 
over,  or  snatch  assets  from,  some  sizable  U.S. 
corporations,  touching  off  a  wild  series  of 
takeover  moves  and  countermoves  within  the 
United  States. 

From  ti^e  U.S.  point  of  view,  Canada  has 
abruitly  altered  the  traditionally  wide-open 
business  and  trade  relationships  between  the 
two  nations  by  embarking  on  a  discrimina- 
tory and  shortsli^hted  course  that  will  prove 
harmful  to  both  countries.  The  forays  by 
Canadian  companies  Into  U.S.  energy  inter- 
ests only  exacerbate  the  situation. 

Bipartisan  pressures  are  building  in  Con- 
gress for  retaliatory  action  against  Canada. 
with  Members  of  Congress  complaining  that 
the  Reagan  Administration's  efforts  at  dip- 
lomatic persuasion  have  .gotten  nowhere. 
Among  the  measures  being  proposed  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  are  a  moratorium  on  takeovers  of 
U.S.  energy  firms  by  Canadian-owned  com- 
panies and  restrictions  on  the  lea.slng  of  U.S. 
resources  by  Canadian  Interests. 

There  are  also  indications  that  the  anger 
over  Canada's  behavior  may  spill  over  Into 
other  areas.  Por  example,  congressional  ac- 
tion to  ease  the  financing  and  construction 
of  the  Ala.sVa  gas  pipeline  system  through 
Canada  to  the  lower  48  states  may  be  held 
up. 

The  Administration  seems  reluctant  to 
take  retaliatory  action:  generally,  because  It 
favors  the  free  flow  of  Investment  capital  Into 
the  United  States  and  does  not  want  to  pet 
Into  an  exchange  of  protectionist  slaps  with 
a  major  trading  partner;  and  specifically,  be- 
cause the  measures  being  suggested  probably 
wouldn't  work  and  would  only  solidify  sup- 
port for  Trudeau's  prajram  within  Canada. 
Trudeau 's  energy  program  covers  much 
more  than  Canadlanlzation  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  although  that  Is  the  section  that 
naturally  draws  Washington's  attention.  It 
also  represents  an  effort  by  Canada's  federal 
government,  mainly  on  behalf  of  the  po^u- 
lous  but  energy-poor  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  which  give  Trudeau  the  bulk  of 
his  Liberal  Party  support,  to  slow  the  flow 
of  wealth  to  the  oil  produclnij  provinces  of 
the  west. 

Through  a  continuing  of  price  contro's  on 
Canadian  crude  oil  and  new  federal  taxes 
and  revenue  sharing  formulas.  Ottawa  Is  at- 
tempting to  reassert  its  authority  over  the 
western  provinces  as  well  as  the  foreign  oil 
companies. 

Canada  exhibits  an  extreme  case  of  politi- 
cal tensions  between  energy-rich  and  energy- 
poor  reiTlons — tensions  that  are  similar  to 
but  much  more  pronounced  than  those  with- 
in the  United  States. 

COOLER    welcome 

While  much  of  Trudeau's  program  has 
proven  to  be  hlehly  controversial  wlt^'ln 
Canada,  the  Canadlanlzation  policy  evidently 
Is  being  well  received. 

As  the  Canadian  government  exolains  It. 
the  national  energv  program  sets  a  modest 
goal  of  puttlniT  half  of  the  nation's  oetroleum 
industry  Into  Canadian  hands  by  1990. 

In  defense  of  this  oblectlve  Canadian  offi- 
cials ask  whether  anv  oil  oroduclng  nation- 
Including  the  United  States— wo"ld  to'erate 
having  more  than  70  percent  of  Its  Industry 
owned  and  operated  by  foreign  Interests. 
Judged  bv  the  outTles  occasioned  here  bv 
a  few  Canadian  takeover  bids  for  U.S.  oil 
firms,  the  answer  Is  negative. 

And  as  Canadian  Ambassador  Peter  M. 
Towe  said  soothingly  In  a  recent  Washing- 


ton speech,  even  after  Implementation  of 
Its  new  energy  program.  Canada  will  still 
offer  "a  warmer  welcome  to  foreign  inves'- 
ment in  the  energy  sector  than  does  almost 
any  other  producing  country  in  the  world  " 
According  to  the  Trudeau  government's 
report  on  Its  national  enerpv  program.  U  S- 
controUed  companies  ho!d  the  top  positions 
In  Canada's  petroleum  industry,  "n  1979,  the 
report  said.  9  of  the  top  10  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducing companies  and  17  of  the  top  25  were 
controlled  by  foreign  Interests,  all  but  a  few 
Canadian  firms  The  too  thre^  were  the  Cana- 
dian subsidiaries  of  US  -based  Exxon  Corp  . 
Mobil  Corp.  and  Texaco  Inc. 

Takeover  fever  runs  rampant  north  of  the 
border:  U.S.  oil  companies  operating  In 
Canada  have  become  targets  for  takeover 
moves  by  private  Canadian  firms  and  Cana- 
dian government  organizations. 

In  some  cases,  the  Canadian  subsldlarle.? 
of  the  U.S.  firms  have  been  acquired  out- 
right. In  others.  Canadian  bidders  have  tried 
to  gain  enough  stock  In  the  parent  U.S.  firms 
to  pry  away  their  Canadian  assets  or  gain 
control  of  the  companies  themselves. 

The  acquisitions  were  launched  by  Petro- 
Canada.  the  federal  oil  company  established 
In  1974.  Petro-Canada  bought  the  Canadian 
subsidiary  of  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  for  $320 
million  In  1976  and  the  Canadian  subsidiary 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co    in  1979. 

The  action  picked  up  this  year  after  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  Issued  his 
"national  enerity  program."  which  calls  for 
greater  ownership  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
by  government  companies.  The  program 
gives  Incentives  to  Canadian-controlled  pri- 
vate firms  and  puts  new  controls  on  Invest- 
ments and  transfers  of  assets  by  foreign- 
controlled  firms. 

In  February.  Petro-Canada  bought  the 
Canadian  subsidiary  of  Petrofina  S.A.,  a 
Belgian  firm,  for  «1  5  billion,  usin-r  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  new  federal  tax  of  8  cents  a  gallon 
on  retail  gasoline  to  finance  the  purchase. 

Tn  April.  US  -based  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.. 
fighting  a  takeover  by  Seagram  Co.  I  td..  sold 
Its  Canadian  siibsldlary  to  another  Canadian 
firm.  Sulpetro  Ltd..  for  $546  million.  St.  Joe 
was  then  acquired  by  Fluor  Corp.  of 
California. 

In  June.  Dome  Petroleum  ltd.  of  Calear%' 
acquired  Hudson's  Bay  Oil  and  Gas  Co  ltd  . 
a  subsidiary  of  Conoco  'nc.  for  «1  oe  billion, 
a  deal  described  bv  Maclean's,  the  Canadian 
news  weeviy.  as  the  biggest  corporate  ta'-e- 
over  In  the  nation's  history.  Dome  cot  Hud- 
son's Bay  after  buying  a  block  of  Conoco 
shares  through  a  tender  offer  and  then  swap- 
ping the  stock  for  Conoco's  subsldlan,-. 

Also  In  June.  Canada  Development  Corp  . 
a  federally  sponsored  firm,  pu'chnsed  Aaui- 
talne  Co.  of  Canada  I,td..  a  sxibs'dlarv  of  th» 
French  multinational  firm  Socle'e  Natlonale 
Elf  Aqultalne.  Elf  Aqi'ltalne  then  bought 
control  of  US-based  Texasgulf  ^nc.  In  a 
complex,  multl-bllllon-dollar  arrangement 
by  which  Canada  Development  Corp.  will 
pick  up  Tevas^ulfs  Can-'dlan  assets.  "Elf 
Aqultalne  said  on  July  28  that  It  had  pur- 
chased more  than  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
of  Texasculf  through  a  $3  blllldn  tender 
offer,  enabling  the  French  company  to  enter 
the  U.S.  oil  Industry  with  the  cash  It  receives 
for  pulling  out  of  Canada. 

Next,  Conoco  became  the  target  of  a  take- 
over mo'e  bv  Seagram's  US.  subsidiary. 
Jo<!eoh  E.  Seagram  and  Sons  :fnc .  which 
earlier  had  tried  to  get  St.  Joe.  Seagram 
netted  about  $2.3  billion  from  the  1930  sale 
of  a  US  firm.  Texas  Pacific  Co.  and  was 
thus  ready  and  able  to  attempt  a  major 
acquisition. 

Conoco  Is  the  ninth-largest  US.  oil  com- 
pany, according  to  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  with 
1980'  revenues  of  $18.3  billion.  It  also  owns 


Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  top  U.S. 
coal  companies. 

Ccnoco's  management,  opposing  Sea- 
gram's move  to  gain  a  controlling  share  of 
the  company's  stock,  negotiated  a  merger 
a-;reemcnt  with  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  Ic. 
Co.  Then  Mobil  Corp.  Jumped  Into  the  com- 
petition, opening  a  three-way.  high-level 
bidding  war  between  Seagram,  duPont  and 
Mobil  over  Conoco. 

Cities  Service  Co.  of  Tulsa.  Okla  .  which 
earlier  had  talked  with  Conoco  about  the 
po.sslblllty  of  a  merger  deal,  then  became  the 
target  of  a  takeover  campaign  by  Calgarj-- 
based  Nu-West  Group  Ltd.  Cities  Service  is 
trying  to  stop  Nu-West  from  buying  addi- 
tional shares  In  the  firm.  In  a  suit  filed  In 
the  U  S  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma.  Cities  Service  has  charged 
that  Nu-West  acquired  more  than  6  per  cent 
of  Cities  Service  stock — thus  making  It  a 
major  shareholder — by  using  borrowed  funds 
that  exceeded  Nu-Wesfs  net  worth. 

Cities  Service  complained  that  Canadian 
companies,  using  loans  from  Canadian  banks, 
are  operating  outside  of  U.S.  securities  reg- 
ulations on  borrowing  limits.  The  Intent, 
the  company  said.  Is  to  get  enough  stock  In 
U.S.  firms  to  force  them  to  surrender  their 
Canadian  holdings  in  exchange  for  the  stock. 
Maclean's  said  that  Canadians  bidding  for 
U  S.  companies  "are  immunized  from  a  re- 
verse takeover  bid"  because  Canada's  For- 
eign Investment  Review  Agency  "would 
simply  disallow  any  US.  attempt  that 
succeeded." 

Canadian  officials  deny  that  US.  Interests 
In  Canada  are  being  raided  through  unfair 
means.  "No  one  Is  being  obliged  to  sell  their 
properties  or  assets,  and  certainly  not  at  dis- 
tressed or  fire-sale  prices,  "  according  to  Peter 
M.  Towe,  Canadian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  government  says,  for 
example,  that  the  price  paid  by  Petro- 
Canada  for  Petrofina's  Canadian  subsidiary 
was  more  than  adequate. 

The  turmoil  wdthin  the  oil  industry  over 
Canada's  energy  program  meanwhile  has 
generated  new  lobbying  and  legal  work  in 
Washington. 

Kenneth  S.  Levine.  who  was  director  of 
congressional  and  public  affairs  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  now 
represents  Seagrams  in  Washington. 

One  of  the  law  firms  retained  by  Seagrams 
is  Andrews,  Kurth.  Campl>ell  &  Jones,  .the 
former  firm  of  White  House  chief  of  staff 
James  A  Baker  III.  Another  is  Van  Ness, 
Feldman.  Sutcllffe.  Curtis  &  Levenberg; 
Charles  B.  Curtis,  a  partner,  was  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

Others  representing  Canadian  Interests 
here  Include  the  law  firm  of  Prather.  Seeger. 
Doollttle  &  Parmer,  on  behalf  of  Seagram 
and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  Blatch- 
ford,  Epstein  &  Brady,  for  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  Canada  and  Amer- 
ican Hunter  Exploration  Ltd ,  a  Canadian 
petroleum  company,  according  to  filings  with 
the  Justice  Departments  foreign  agents  reg- 
istration offlce. 

The  firm  of  Mayer.  Brown  and  Piatt  Is 
representing  Dome  Petroleum,  which  opposes 
restrictions  on  the  leasing  of  U.S.  firms  by 
Canadian  interests  Richard  M.  Smith  of 
that  firm  was  a  policy  adviser  In  the  Energy 
Department. 

Petro-Canada's  consultant  In  Washington 
Is  Norman  C  Chanpell.  former  energy  ad- 
viser at  the  Canadian  Embassy. 

US.  companies  fighting  Canadian  take- 
overs meanwhile  have  lined  up  Washington 
law  firms  to  protect   their  ln»erpst=;. 

Conoco's  lawyers  Include  the  firm  of  Pat- 
ton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  a  major  lobbying  force, 
while  Cities  Service  has  retained  James  T. 
Lvnn.  former  director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
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agement  and  Budget  and  now  with  the  firm 
of  Jones,  Day,  Reavls  &  Pogue,  according  to 
the  Washington  Post. 

Mobil,  to  fend  off  objections  about  the 
antitrust  ramifications  of  Its  bid  for  Conoco, 
has  retained  Sanford  A.  Litvack,  former 
assistant  attorney  general  for  antitrust. 

Among  the  top  25,  the  foreign-owned 
firms  accounted  for  72  percent  of  total  In- 
dustry revenues  while  the  Canadian  firms 
got  19  percent,  the  report  says. 

The  same  report  says  that  net  oil  and  gas 
production  revenues  Jumped  from  $1.2  bil- 
lion In  1970  to  SI  1.1  billion  In  1979,  with 
foreign  companies  reaping  the  greatest  gains. 
The  petroleum  industry,  Canada's  biggest, 
has  been  a  net  exporter  of  capital  since  1974, 
the  report  says,  .speaking  of  "a  massive  trans- 
fer of  wealth,  now  and  In  the  future,"  from 
Canadian  consumers  to  foreign-owned  com- 
panies. 

To  attain  Canadian  control  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  Industry  by  1990 — from  about 
30  percent  now— the  program  calls  for  a 
combination  of  actions. 

First,  the  role  played  by  federally  owned 
oil  companies  such  as  Petro-Canada,  estab- 
lished in  1974.  is  to  be  enlarged.  Petro-Can- 
ada or  other  crown  corporations  will  get  a 
25  percent  interest  in  all  production  con- 
cessions in  federally  owned  frontier  areas, 
tKjth  onshore  and  offshore.  Acquisitions  of 
foreign-owned  assets  by  Petro-Canada  and 
other  crown  corporations — which  already 
are  well  underway — also  will  be  accelerated, 
financed  by  a  special  tax  on  oil  and  gas 
consumption. 

"For  most  Canadians,  the  only  wav  to  en- 
sure that  they  do  share  in  the  wealth  gen- 
erated by  oil.  and  to  have'  a  say  in  compa- 
nies exploiting  that  resource,  is  to  have  more 
companies  that  are  owned  by  all  Canadians — 
more  companies  like  Petro-Canada,"  the  re- 
port says. 

Meanwhile,  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Agency,  which  operates  under  their  Cabinets 
control,  has  been  directed  to  enforce  its  au- 
thority "vigorously"  over  foreign  Investments 
In  the  energy  sector.  The  agency  can  stop 
acquisitions  by  foreign  firms  operating  in 
Canada  and  can  prevent  the  sale  of  assets  by 
one  foreign  company  to  another.  The  com- 
panies can  thus  be  pressured  into  accepting 
Canadian  takeover  bids. 

The  program  also  provides  preferential 
treatment  for  private  Canadian  as  opoosed 
to  foreign  companies  that  look  for  oil  and 
Kas  on  their  federal  lands,  known  as  Canada 
lands,  and  on  provincial  lands. 

The  government,  contending  that  the  cur- 
rent tax  and  leasing  systems  have  worked  to 
the  advantage  of  foreign  companies,  has 
drawn  up  pro-Canadian  systems  to  replace 
them.  Under  the  program,  depletion  allow- 
ances would  be  phased  out  and  replaced  by 
petroleum  incentive  payments. 

The  payments  would  be  tilted  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Canadian-controlled  companies.  A 
company  with  75  percent  or  more  Canadian 
ownership  would  qualify  for  payments  equal- 
ing 80  percent  of  exploration  costs  and  20 
percent  of  production  costs  on  Canada  lands. 
A  company  with  less  than  50  percent  Cana- 
dian ownershiD.  by  contrast,  could  pet  pay- 
ments covering  only  25  oercent  of  exoloration 
costs— and  could  not  get  permission  to  pro- 
duce on  Canada  lands  unless  it  teamed  with 
Canadian  companies  ro  meet  the  50  percent 
ownership  standa-d.  When  all  the  Incentives 
are  added  un  said  an  executi-e  at  a  leading 
U.S. -controlled  Canadian  oil  firm.  "It  really 
means  a  Canadian  company  is  playing  with 
7-  or  8-cent  dollars." 

Although  the  national  enercy  proE-ram  has 
not  yet  been  formally  enacted,  it  Is  generally 
agreed  that  Us  main  element.s — notably  the 
Canadianization  portions— will  be  put"  into 
place  Critics  say  the  Foreign  Investment  Re- 


view Agency  already  is  operating  as  if  the 
program  had  been  approved  by  Parliament. 

"Canadianization  Is  here  to  stay."  and  the 
retaliatory  actions  being  talked  about  in 
Washington  will  not  force  Canada  to  back  off 
from  that  goal,  said  a  State  Department 
official. 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Canadians  have 
been  harboring  a  grudge  for  years"  about  the 
role  of  U.S.  oil  companies  there,  said  Bernard 
J.  PicchI,  vice  president  of  the  New  York  in- 
vestment firm  of  Salomon  Brothers.  "I  don't 
think  Trudeau  Is  going  to  back  off." 

And  a  Canadian  energy  adviser  In  Wash- 
ington said.  "Canadianization  is  the  political 
heart  of  the  program." 

IMPACT    ON     INDUSTRY 

The  program  also  calls  for  a  continuation 
of  price  controls  on  Canadian  crude  oil.  Cur- 
rently the  price  of  domestic  oil  is  held  at 
$18.75  per  barrel,  about  half  the  world  oil 
price.  And  the  program  Includes  a  new  8  per- 
cent federal  tax  on  oil  and  gas  production, 
which  further  crimps  the  profitability  of 
Canadian  operations. 

Canadian  oil  companies  may  welcome  the 
Canadianization  sections  of  the  Trudeau 
energy  program,  but  they  are  lust  as  upset 
as  foreign-owned  firms  about  the  extension 
of  price  controls.  Drilling  activity  has 
slumped  in  Canada  so  far  this  year  while 
drilling  rigs  have  been  moved  across  the 
border  Into  the  United  States,  where  price 
controls  no  longer  are  in  effect. 

PicchI  estimates  that  a  newly  discovered 
barrel  of  oil  in  the  United  States  now  will 
realize  an  after-tax  profit  of  $10  a  barrel, 
while  the  comparable  figure  in  Canada  Is 
about  $3.75. 

Even  without  the  Canadianization  pro- 
gram, he  said,  there  would  still  be  an  exodus 
of  drilling  rigs  because  the  United  States 
offers  far  more  profitable  treatment. 

The  effects  of  Trudeau's  program  already 
are  showing  up  on  the  ledgers  of  major  US 
oil  firms. 

Exxon.  In  announcing  a  77  per  cent  in- 
crease in  worldwide  profits  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1981  over  a  year  ago.  said  ex- 
ploration and  production  earnings  in  Can- 
ada were  "disapoointing."  Imperial  Oil 
Ltd..  Exxon's  Canadian  subsidiary,  has  sus- 
pended work  on  a  maior  tar  sands  produc- 
tion project  until  the  Canadian  government 
and  the  province  of  Alberta  agree  on  oil 
pricing  and   revenv'e  sharing  arrangements. 

And  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  said  it 
has  cut  its  1981  exploration  and  production 
budget  in  Canada  to  about  half  the  1980 
figure  "as  a  direct  result  of  the  Canadian 
government's  announced  national  energy 
program." 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations,  the  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  nine  major  U.S.  oil  firms  plan 
significant  reductions  in  exploration  spend- 
in?  this  year  from  the  amoimts  budgeted 
before  Trudeau's  program  was  announced. 
administration's  response 

U.S.  officials  have  expressed  strong  con- 
cern about  Canada's  energy  policy  but  have 
not  found  a  way  to  get  Canada  to  change  it. 

"What  we  want  to  do  is  con-ince  the  Ca- 
nadian government  that  it  must  change  its 
policy. "  Beryl  W.  StJrlnkel.  Treasury  I'nler- 
secretary  for  monetary  affairs,  told  the  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  Subcommittee  at 
a  July  9  hearing. 

The  U.S.  officials  say  that  Canada's  policy 
Is  clearly  discriminatory.  Jeopardizes  invest- 
ments in  Canada  and  runs  counter  to  Can- 
ada's obligations  under  International  trade 
agreements. 

"Although  these  Investment  policies  ap- 
ply to  all  non-Canadian  companies."  deputy 


U.S.  trade  representative  David  R.  Mac- 
donald  said  in  a  statement  at  the  same 
hearing,  "it  is  fair  to  say  that  their  impact 
will  fall  most  heavily  on  Americans.  U.S.  di- 
rect iniestment  In  Canada  amounts  to  more 
than  $40  billion.  .  .  .  about  80  percent  of 
total  foreign  Investment  In  that  country." 
(A;cordlng  to  Treasury  Department  figures. 
U.S.  direct  investment  in  Canada  in  1979 
totaled  $41  billion,  with  about  $9  billion  in 
oil  and  gas,  the  $41  billion  represented  about 
a  fifth  of  total   U.S.  investment  abroad.) 

Macdonald  called  parts  of  the  energy  pro- 
gram "exproprlatory  In  nature"  and  said  the 
'  1-oreign  In.e.stment  Review  Agency's  opera- 
tions are  "clearly  in  violation"  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  "Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Robert  D.  Hormats,  assistant  secretary  of 
State  for  economic  and  business  affairs,  told 
thd  subcommittee:  "Canada's  policies  to- 
ward foreign  Investment  have  since  the  mid- 
1970s  been  moving  in  a  restrictive  and  dis- 
criminatory direction,  contrary  to  that  of 
other  developed  countries.  ...  It  is  puz- 
zling to  me  how  Canada  can  expect  to  have 
it  both  ways — seeking  benefits  from  partici- 
pating in  the  Western  Industrial  club,  while 
claiming  special  rights  to  promote  Indlge- 
nojs  development  by  curtailing  certain  for- 
eign economic  actl  Uy." 

This  Is  relatively  strong  language,  espe- 
cially In  a  public  forum.  But  since  the  pro- 
gram was  Issued  in  Ottawa  last  year,  the 
steady  stream  of  U.S.  objections  hasn't  made 
much  of  a  dent  in  Canada's  policy. 

President  Reagan  brought  up  the  subject 
in  his  pre-summit  meeting  with  Trudeau  in 
Washington,  according  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment official,  again  with  no  noticeable  effect. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about  Canada 
has  been  kicking  around  the  Administration 
through  several  Interagency  groups. 

One  such  "working  group"  was  recently 
formed  within  the  Cabinet  council  on  eco- 
nomic affairs,  chaired  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan,  to  review  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward foreign  investment. 

A  committee  on  foreign  Investment  in  the 
United  States,  another  interaigency  group 
chaired  by  Treasury,  has  been  gathering  In- 
formation on  Canadian  corporate  spending 
here.  The  Commerce  Department"s  Interna- 
tional trade  office  compiled  a  list  of  Cana- 
dian acquisitions  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  year  for  use  by  this  group. 

The  Interior  Department  has  been  study- 
ing the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  see 
whether  Canada's  energy  program  offers 
grounds  for  declaring  that  country  a  non- 
reciprocal  nation,  a  finding  that  could  lead 
to  restrictions  on  the  leasing  of  federal  lands 
In  the  United  States  by  Canadian-controlled 
firms. 

Whether  such  a  finding  could  be  enforced 
or  would  result  In  a  change  In  Trudeau's  en- 
ergy policy  is  doubtful. 

The  Interior  Department  has  no  Idea  how 
many  leases  Issued  under  this  law  are  held 
by  Canadians  through  U.S.  subsidiaries  of 
Canadian  firms  or  through  Canadian  hold- 
ings in  U.S.  companies.  And  even  if  the  de- 
partment traced  the  ownership  of  all  leases, 
the  resources  leased  to  Canadians  under  this 
law  would  represent  a  small  portion  of  the 
comparable  U.S.  investments  In  Canada. 

An  Interior  official  estimated  that  on  the 
basis  of  Commerce  Department  f  e  res  on  Ca- 
nadian Inves'ments  in  1979.  holdings  by  Ca- 
nadians in  U.S.  petroleum  totaled  $900  mil- 
lion, or  about  a  tenth  of  U.S.  petroleum 
Investments  in  Canada.  And  the  $900  million 
Peure  coered  all  US  oetrnleum  invest- 
ments, not  Just  oil  and  gas  lease  holdings 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  which  make 
up  a  minor  amount  of  actual  U.S.  petroleum 
production. 
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Moreover,  as  a  Washington  lawyer  repre- 
senting Canadian  oil  firms  said,  the  effect  of 
a  clampdown  on  leasing  might  be  to  send 
Canadian  exploration  firms  back  Into  Can- 
ada after  they  came  here  to  escape  Trudeau's 
program.  "All  their  weapons  are  aimed  at  Al- 
berta, and  none  are  aimed  at  Ottawa  or  Que- 
bec," he  said  of  the  U.S.  government's  op- 
tions. 

CONCRSSSIONAL   RUMBLINGS 

Congressional  interest  in  Canada's  energy 
program  and  Its  ramifications  here  was 
aroused  last  spring,  when  Seagram  Co.  Ltd., 
through  Its  U.S.  subsidiary,  Joseph  E.  Sea- 
gram end  Sons  Inc..  movod  to  take  over  St. 
Joe  Minerals  Corp. 

In  the-  House,  members  of  the  Missouri  del- 
egation introduced  legislation  designed  to 
thwart  the  acquisition  of  St.  Joe,  which  has 
n-.inin^  operations  ni  Missouri. 

Seagram  had  raised  the  cash  for  this  offer 
through  the  sale  of  another  U.S.  oil  firm 
it  had  bought  years  ago.  but  that  did  not 
deter  the  Missouri  ans  from  trying  to  stop 
ihp  Canadian  distiUei-y  company. 

The  Seagram  bid  was  foiled  when  Califor- 
nia-based Fluor  Corp.  stepped  in  and  ac- 
quired St.  Joe.  By  that  time,  however,  there 
were  other  takeover  moves  under  way  by 
Canadian  companies.  The  potential  effects 
of  the  Trudeau  program  en  U.S.  firms  In 
Canada  were  coming  to  light,  and  the  rum- 
blings on  Capitol  Hill  have  grown  louder  ever 
since. 

In  the  House,  the  action  has  been  centered 
In  the  EnerEtv  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
in  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Mines  and  Mining. 

The  Interior  subcommittee  on  July  16  ap- 
proved by  voice  vote  a  bill  putting  a  nine- 
month  moratorium  on  foreign  acquisitions 
(Starling  at  5  per  cent)  of  any  U.S.  company 
holding  a  lease  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act— which  would  encompass  virtually  all 
companies  in  the  energy  mining  businesses. 
The  Interior  Department  would  be  required 
to  study  whether  foreign  ownership  of  U.S. 
resources  served  the  national  interest  while 
the  moratorium  was  in  effect. 

In  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  pressing  Administration  officials 
to  take  action  against  Canada.  The  Telecom- 
munications Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  has  also  reported  a  bill 
that  limits  borrowing  by  foreign  firms  in- 
volved In  takeover  bids. 

Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell.  D-Mich..  chairman 
of  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  full  committee,  has  repeatedly  com- 
plained about  Canada's  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  U.S.  firms. 

Republican  committee  members  have 
Joined  with  Democrats  in  denouncing  the 
Canadian  policy,  'or  example,  by  signing  a 
July  16  letter  to  Heagan  in  advance  of  the 
Ottawa  summit  session.  The  letter  com- 
plained that  Canada  Is  depressing  the  value 
of  US  corporate  assets  in  Canada,  thus  mak- 
ing these  assets  available  at  "fire-sale"  prices 
to  Canadians. 

"The  letter  warned  that  legislative  action 
would  be  pursued  if  the  summit  .session 
failed  to  produce  a  change  In  Canada's  pol- 
icy. 

Dinr^ell  also  has  drawn  a  link  between  the 
Trudeau  program  nnd  the  Alaska  gas  pipe- 
line. In  a  July  9  stateme":  at  his  Over=lght 
Subcommittee,  he  said.  "Current  efforts  to 
facilitate  the  financing  and  the  construction 
01  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  are  not 
assisted  by  Ottawa's  Canadianization  policy."' 
This  statement  signaled  a  warning  that 
a  pac''age  of  legislative  waivers  being  pre- 
pared bv  the  Administration  to  assist  the 
pipeline  might  not  clear  Dlngell's  committee 
unless  the  Administration  makes  some  head- 
way with  the  Canadian  government. 


In  the  Senate,  a  bill  regulating  foreign 
purchases  of  U.S.  firms  Is  before  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Securities.  The  panel,  chaired  by 
Alphonse  M.  D'Amato.  R-N.Y..  Is  loo':lng  at 
legislation  that  would  require  foreign  com- 
panies to  put  up  the  same  amount  of  cash 
as  US.  firms  In  making  takeover  bids.  One 
complaint  about  Canadian  takeover  attempts 
is  that  Canadian  companies  can  line  up  all 
the  credit  they  need  from  Canadian  banks 
and  do  not  have  to  put  cash  up  front  as 
U.S.  firms  do. 

OUTLOOK 

The  Administration  has  been  hoping  that 
Trudeau  will  agree  to  rewrite  his  program 
because  of  the  troubles  it  stirs  Inside  and 
outside  Canada. 

The  Liberal  Party  Prime  Minister,  how- 
ever, has  stuck  with  that  section  even  as 
his  ministries  negotiate  with  provincial  gov- 
ernments on  the  other  parts  of  the  program. 

There  is  some  recognition  In  Washington 
that  anti-Canadian  rumblings  here  make 
Trudeau's  policy  more  popular  in  Canada, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  what  else  to 
do  but  make  retaliatory  gestures. 

"The  more  heat  we  give  him  here,  the 
more  political  good  he  can  get  up  there," 
said  a  Democratic  aide  who  has  been  push- 
ing for  a  moratorium  bill. 

There  is  some  speculation  that  Trudeau 
may  step  down  as  prime  minister  by  the 
end  of  this  year  if  his  government  can 
conclude  an  agreement  with  the  provinces 
on  oil  pricing  and  revenue  sharing. 

If  the  Alaska  pipeline  protect  gets  entan- 
gled in  the  controversy,  that  could  further 
leopardi^e  the  pipeline's  prosnects  and  widen 
the  rift  between  the  United  State*  and 
Canada. 

y>s  for  TT.S.  oil  comoanles  oi^ratlng  In 
Canada.  Pl-'chl  of  Salomon  Brothers  said 
of  the  Trudeau  program.  "My  conclusion 
was  that  the  cards  in  the  game  were  going 
to  be  clearly  stacked  against  U.S.  companies 
ani  other  foreign  companies" 

Nevertheless,  hp  advises  companies  to  try 
to  stick  it  out.  "Go'i  hasn't  made  too  many 
Canatias."  he  said.  "Governm'^nts  come  and 
go.  but  the  oil  in  the  ground  Is  always  going 
to  be  there." 

Mr.  STE'VFNS  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  nuonim. 

The  PREStniNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wi'l  c<[\  the  roll. 

The  b'll  cl'^rk  Proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th<it  the  order  for 
the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrniNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtJBKOwsKi) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  puroose  of 
considering  the  nomination  on  the  cil- 
endar  of  Langhome  A.  Mot'ey.  of  A'aska, 
to  be  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  Brazil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  minority  is  verv  agreeable  to 
proc«»°di"g  w'^h  ^he  considerat'on  of  the 
nomination  at  this  ti»ne  p-rticul'irly  in 
view  of  the  interest  of  the  distins:uish°d 
acting  Republican  leader.  So,  there  is  no 
objection. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  for  his 
cooperation  and  his  friendship. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  in  the  chair  today  at  this  time  is 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  "Mr.  Murkgweki*. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  request  been 
approved? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Langhome  A.  Motley,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Brazil. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  have  been 
able  to  make  this  motion  today  to  re- 
quest the  Senate  to  confirm  this  distin- 
quished  Alaskan  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Brazil.  Tony  Motley  is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine.  We  have  been  through 
many  experiences  together.  He  will  be 
the  first  Alaskan  to  become  an  Ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  been  a 
State  for  some  22  years  and  it  is,  a  sig- 
nificant day  for  Alaska  that  we  now  have 
this  honor  of  having  one  of  our  citizens 
become  a  U.S.  Ambassador. 

Tony  and  I  have  worked  together  for 
many  years  on  many  issues,  including 
the  Alaska  lands  legislation.  He  was. 
during  the  time  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress were  considering  the  Alaska  lands 
bill,  the  executive  vice  president  of  Citi- 
zens for  the  Management  of  Alaska 
Lands.  Inc.  (CMALi.  Prior  to  that  he 
worked  on  a  variety  of  other  important 
State  matters  when  he  was  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Alaska's  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Economic  Development 
Tonv  is  highly  qualified  for  the  job. 
He  was  bom  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil, 
where  his  father  headed  the  Atlantic 
RePning  Co.  Tony  speaks  fluent  Portu- 
guese and  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  personal  and  business  contact 
with  Brazil  and  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

He  demonstrated  his  administrative 
and  political  skills  durng  the  last  Con- 
gress when,  as  chief  officer  of  CMAL,  he 
represented  our  State's  interests  by  de- 
bating the  Alaska  lands  issue  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  high-level  US. 
Government  administrators. 

Tony's  record  in  public  service  is  also 
qu'te  distinguished.  As  commissioner  of 
Commerce  and  Economic  Develo-^ment 
for  the  State  of  Alaska  in  the  mid-1970's. 
Ton'^'s  accomnlishmerts  included  a  re- 
structuring of  the  Alaska  State  Housing 
Authority  from  a  dormant  entitv  to  a 
first-class  public  housine  corooration.  As 
commissioner,  he  revitalised  the  State's 
veterans'  loan  program,  which  had  a  25- 
percert  del>n"iierc"  rate  when  he  took 
over.  and.  within  18  months  under  his 
administration,  decreased  to  less  than 
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1  percent.  Under  his  leadership  the  State 
tourism  industry  prospered,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  many  innovative  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  including 
fishery  enhancement  in  Alaska  and 
hydroelectric  power  projects  for  small 
Alaskan  communities. 

Tony  Motley's  distinguished  record  of 
military  service  included  serving  as  exec- 
utive ofBcer  to  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Alaskan  command  in  the  1960's. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  that 
President  Reagan  has  sent  to  us  this 
nomination,  because  Tony  Motley  is 
quick,  loyal,  and  capable.  I  am  also  de- 
lighted that  he  has  received  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  He  will  represent  the 
United  States  with  honor  and  dignity.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  his  excep- 
tional abilities  will  prove  to  make  him  an 
excellent  Ambassador  to  the  great  coun- 
try of  Brazil. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  his  nomi- 
nation as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 
Tony  Motley  is  the  first  Ambassador  ever 
to  come  from  Alaska.  I  speak  :or  all 
Alaskans  in  saying  that  we  are  proud 
of  him,  and  that  we  are  grateful  to  the 
President  and  to  all  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  selection  and  confirma- 
tion process. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  President's 
nomination  of  Langhome  "Tony"  Mot- 
ley to  the  post  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Brazil.  This  is  jiarticularly  gratifying  to 
me,  for  the  Ambassador-designate  is  not 
only  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  home 
State  of  Alaska,  but  he  is  a  very  close 
and  longtime  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  President 
Reagan  has  made  an  excellent  choice  in 
his  selection  of  Tony  Motley  to  this  im- 
portant post.  Tony  Motley  was  born  and 
raised  in  Brazil.  He  remains  fluent  in 
Portuguese.  He  focused  on  Latin 
American  studies  in  college  and  con- 
tinued to  develop  that  expertise 
throughout  his  Air  Force  career— much 
of  which  was  spent  in  Latin  America  as 
weU  as  Alaska.  In  1970,  Tony  resigned 
his  Air  Force  commission  and  remained 
m  Alaska.  He  then  began  and  operated 
a  most  successful  real  estate  develop- 
ment business  prior  to  his  appointment 
m  1975  to  the  State  cabinet  as  commis- 
sioner of  commerce  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Under  Tony  Motley's  leadership,  the 
state  made  great  progress  in  public 
housing,  finance,  economic  development 
f  ,/„*„^"i?"°"  Subsequently,  from  1977 
to  1980,  Tony  Motley  served  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  primary  govern- 
ment relations  representative  for  an 
organization  known  as  Citizens  for  the 
Management  of  Alaska  Lands.  Inc 
Which  was  very  active  during  the  recent 

EJT'^'^H. '^^''**«  °^"  the  Alaska 
Umds  legislation.  That  exoerience  Mr 
President,  has  ?iven  Tonv  Motley  an  ex- 
cellent understanding  of  the  Congress. 
Its  operation,  and  procedures.  He  fully 
appreciates  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
conduct  Of  U.S.  foreign  po'icy  anS  SI 
on^ri^f.^^  of  working  with  Congress 
on  froeign   policy  questions.   In   short. 


Mr.  President,  Tony  Motley's  back- 
ground in  government  and  commerce 
make  him  well  suited  to  represent  our 
Nation  in  the  largest  of  all  our  South 
American  Embassies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  my  good  friend,  and  I 
thank  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  welcome. 

Mr.  SI  EVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


IMPACT  OF  INTEREST  RATES  ON 
EXPORTING 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  today  to  call  attention  to  the  se- 
rious impact  of  high  interest  rates  upon 
another  sector  of  the  economy,  those 
businesses  which  are  involved  in  export- 
ing. 

The  relationship  between  interest 
rates  and  exporting  can  be  explained  in 
this  way.  The  rates  of  interest  available 
through  Investment  in  American  securi- 
ties and  bonds  provide  a  much  higher  re- 
turn than  is  available  through  compar- 
able Investments  abroad.  Given  this  in- 
centive, foreign  investors  are  converting 
their  currencies  into  dollars  for  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  This  increased 
demand  for  dollars  has  driven  the  ex- 
change rate  value  of  the  dollar  up  very 
high  in  relation  to  other  currencies.  The 


result  is  that  U.S.  products  are  much 
more  expansive  abroad  than  in  recent 
years  and  demand  for  American  exports 
has  declined  very  dramatically  in  some 
cases. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  Monsanto 
Co.,  the  Nation's  16th  ranked  exporter. 
Last  year  Monsanto  made  more  than  $1 
billion  in  foreign  sales.  This  year  they 
are  reporting  a  decline  of  15  percent  in 
their  export  business  because  foreign 
purchasers  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
much  higher  prices.  The  Ditch  Witch  Co. 
in  my  own  &tate  of  Oklahoma,  a  smaller 
firm  which  exports  machinery,  has  expe- 
rienced severe  difficulties  because  foreign 
customers  are  hesitant  about  paying 
higher  prices.  Eighty  percent  of  their 
dealers  abroad  have  delayed  their  pur- 
chases amounting  to  a  20-  to  30-percent 
decline  in  business,  all  related  specifi- 
cally to  the  higher  prices  brought  on  by 
the  high  exchange  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  an  article  in  Time-  magazine.  Otto 
Eckstein  predicted  that  U.S.  exports, 
which  grew  by  15.2  percent  in  1979  and 
9.6  percent  in  1980.  will  decline  this  year 
by  1.3  percent.  This  factor  becomes  even 
more  ominous  when  we  look  at  the  sig- 
nificance of  exports  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  In  1970,  exports  accounted  for  7 
percent  of  the  total  GNP.  In  1980.  ex- 
ports had  risen  to  13  percent  of  our  GNP. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  depress  a 
sector  of  our  economy  which  has  demon- 
strated significant  growth  in  recent  years 
and  which  has  the  potential  to  serve  as 
a  source  of  stimulus  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
economy.  Former  Treasury  official.  C. 
Fred  Bregsten.  contends  that  unless  the 
dollar  weakens  somewhat  up  to  1  mil- 
lion workers  could  lose  their  jobs  because 
of  this  decline  in  export  business. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  situation  with  the  ex- 
port business  which  could  have  negative 
re'^ercussions  throughout  the  economy. 
Again,  we  see.  through  this  particular 
sector  of  the  economy,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  plan  cannot 
succeed  until  interest  rates  go  down. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT 
OP  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  pro"lde  price  support  and  produc- 
tion Incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  Hber.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
n«»ndi"er  miesMon  Ls  ^he  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Mai- 

TIN^LY). 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    54  5   (MODITICATION) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment  No.  545.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
modification  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  25  after  "poundage  on  such 
farm."  insert:  "or  in  the  event  that  peanuts 
are  not  actually  produced  on  such  farm  in  at 
least  one  of  any  three  consecutive  crop 
years." 

Page  4.  line  1  after  "production  poundage 
that  cannot  be  produced,"  insert:  "or  which 
Is  not  produced." 

PaRe  4.  line  7  after  "production  In  1980 
or  1981."  Insert:  "or  any  subsequent  year." 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  considering  the  bill  S.  884.  leg- 
islation which  will  govern  and  control 
commodity  programs  for  American 
farmers  for  the  next  4  years. 

My  home  State  of  Georgia  has  a  broad 
variety  of  agricultural  interests.  Agri- 
business is  a  major  part  of  my  States 
economy.  I  am  committed  to  the  task  of 
encouraging  not  only  agribusiness  as  a 
whole,  but  the  survival  of  the  family 
farm. 

At  this  point,  the  combination  of 
drought  and  high  interest  rates  has  put 
many  farming  operations  into  or  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  While  there  may 
be  little  the  Senate  can  do  about  drought. 
I  hope  we  can  do  something  about  in- 
terest rates.  The  key  to  that  is  in  holding 
down  Federal  expenditures.  The  farm 
bill  should  not  be  exempt  from  the  scru- 
tiny we  are  giving  other  programs. 

There  is  a  great  disparity  of  opinion 
as  to  just  what  is  the  best  policy  th:it 
will  adequately  reward  agricultural  nro- 
ducers  for  their  investment  of  time, 
talent,  and  capital.  I  believe  in  a  free 
market  system  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  I  have  yet  to  be  ronvinced 
that  all  those  free  market  principles  go 
out  the  window  when  we  reach  the  farm 
bill. 

I  have,  for  example,  been  unconv'nced 
that  the  peanut  farmer  is  better  off  for 
having  to  pav  an  allotment  owner  rental 
fees  before  he  can  plant  peanuts.  Over 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  peanuts  are 
grown  under  just  those  circumstances. 
A  railroad  company  or  some  timber 
conglomerate  owns  the  allotment  and 
Joe  Farmer  pays  them  for  the  right  to 
plant.  How  can  it  hurt  the  farmer,  the 
one  who  is  doing  the  work,  to  have  the 
direct  right  to  plant  peanuts. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  farmer's  big- 
gest worry  is  the  general  health  of  the 
economy,  the  same  worry  that  plagues 
the  housewife.  We  cannot  solve  the 
farmer's  problems  by  artificially  increas- 
ing, through  governmental  interference, 
the  prices  at  the  supermarket.  That  will 
just  not  work. 

For  over  40  years,  the  President,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  peanuts :  who  could  grow  pea- 
nuts,   how   many   peanuts   they   could 


grow,   the  circumstances  under  which 
those  peanuts  could  be  sold,  and  so  on. 

Like  many  of  the  Governments  com- 
modity programs,  the  peanut  program 
has  been  basically  crisis  oriented.  And, 
like  many  programs,  it  has  often-times 
caused  farmers  more  problems  than  it 
has  solved.  But,  in  spite  of  its  problems, 
the  peanut  program  has  indeed  lent  a 
great  deal  of  price  stability  and  supply 
dependability  over  the  years. 

We  are  now  embarking  upon  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  America,  a  new  era 
which  promises  a  return  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  control  of  their  des- 
tinies. In  the  short  span  of  the  past  few 
weeks  and  months,  we,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  this  unique  breed  of  in- 
dividuals known  as  "Americans,"  have 
made  tremendous  changes  in  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— changes  which  were  mandated 
upon  us  by  the  people  of  this  Nation.  We 
have  passed  legislation  which  reverses 
the  half  century  old  notion  of  "tax  and 
tax  and  tax,  and  spend  and  spend  and 
spend."  We  have  endorsed  laws  which 
again  reward  that  sector  of  the  society 
which  is  productive,  and  which  encourage 
others  to  become  more  productive.  We 
have  expressed  our  faith  in  the  ingenuity 
and  work  ethic  of  the  average  American. 

So.  what  does  this  new  direction,  this 
rebirth  of  federalism,  have  to  do  with 
the  peanut  program?  Whay  is  Mack 
MATTINGLY  Standing  before  you  in  this 
Chamber,  and  just  what  is  he  advocat- 
ing? 

I  shall  tell  you  what  I  am  advocating, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  here  before  the  Sen- 
ate to  argue  for  fairness,  for  equity,  for 
justice.  I  am  here  to  ask  that  we  give 
the  average  producer  of  peanuts  an  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  the  same  new 
lease  on  life  that  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  just  so  recently  granted  to  other 
segments  of  our  society — the  chance  to 
invest  their  capital,  their  labor,  and  their 
expertise.  All  for  the  promise  of  a  fair 
return  on  these  investments. 

Now.  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  admit 
that  the  peanut  program  as  it  now  exists 
needs  some  fundamental  changes, 
changes  that  many  Senators  are  con- 
cerned about.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  fair  and  equitable  that  those  hardy 
American  farmers  who  have  grown  pea- 
nuts the  way  the  Government  dictated 
for  the  past  40  years  not  be  penalized 
by  what  we  do  here  today 


Well,  enough  of  the  standard  rhetoric. 
I  can  hear  each  of  my  colleagues  asking, 
'  Wny  ail  this  luss  aoout  peanuts?  What 
are  we  really  talking  about  here?  What 
does  any  of  this  mean  to  me?" 

The  present  program  is  rather  com- 
plicated. However,  I  shall  try  to  simpUfy 
the  problem  as  best  I  can. 

Currently,  only  a  specified  few  can 
even  grow  peanuts  imder  the  present 
acreage  allotment  system.  Of  this  desig- 
nated number  of  persons  who  have  the 
right  to  grow  peanuts,  only  about  30 
percent  actually  grow  their  own  peanuts, 
while  about  70  percent  of  our  Nation's 
crop  is  grown  on  acreage  allotments 
leased  or  rented  from  the  owners.  Many 
peanuts  are  grown  under  acreage  allot- 
ments which  are  owned  by  timber  com- 
panies, railroad  companies,  corporations, 
and  even  subdivision  owners  who  do  not 
have  even  1  acre  of  suitable  acreage, 
but  who  are  in  the  business  of  renting 
the  right  to  grow  peanuts  to  farmers 
who  do  have  available  land,  equipment 
and  expertise. 

S.  884  and  the  Committee  Modification 
thereto  would  only  extend  and  perpetuate 
this  system.  It  does  not  address  the  vital 
problems  posed  by  "endowed,  nonproduc- 
ing.  absentee  landlords"  and  by  the  desire 
of  those  without  access  to  an  allotment 
to  grow  peanuts  in  our  supposedly  free 
agricultural  society.  The  amendment 
which  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  will 
help  solve  some  of  these  basic  problems. 
For  instance,  my  amendment  will : 

First,  suspend  the  allotment  system, 
and  allow  anyone  anywhere  to  grow  pea- 
nuts: 

Second,  reduce  the  possibility  of  any 
loss  to  the  Government  by  lowering  the 
amount  of  peanuts  for  domestic  use  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
obligated  to  buy: 

Third,  provide  that  former  allotment 
owners  who  do  not  have  adequate,  suit- 
able acreage  to  grow  peanuts  will  forfeit 
the  right  to  grow  the  crop  to  the  person 
who  previously  had  to  rent  or  lease  that 
right;  and 

Fourth,  help  guarantee  an  adequate 
supply  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products  to 
the  American  consumer  at  a  reasonable 
price,  while  also  assuring  our  farmers  of 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a  fair  profit  in 
return  for  their  investment  of  time,  labor 
and  capital. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 


In  keeping  with   the  new  directions    single  out  the  peanut  program  for  extinc- 


that  we  have  forged  in  recent  weeks,  I 
am  today  asking  that  we  also  set  a  new 
direction  in  the  peanut  program — but  a 
new  direction  which  gives  our  producers 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  adjust  to 
this  new  and  innovative  atmosphere. 

In  this  amendment.  I  seek  to  accom- 
modate each  and  every  concern  which 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  present 
program — concerns  of  the  administra- 
tion about  the  budget  levels  and  a  re- 
orientation toward  a  free  market  sys- 
tem; concerns  of  my  colleagues  about 
the  right  to  grow  peanuts  without  pen- 
ally or  restrc^'on:  concerns  of  present 
growers  about  their  economic  future  and 
security. 


tion.  It  is  a  very  small  program — it  im- 
pacts on  a  very  few  States.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated program,  and  one  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  In  short,  it  lacks  the 
"sex  appeal"  of  many  of  the  other  com- 
mod'tv  programs.  And  yet.  I  think  we  in 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
some  obligations.  V/e  have  an  obhgation 
to  the  consuming  public  to  stabilize  prices 
and  supplies  of  this  high-protein  food 
source.  We  have  an  obligation  to  the 
thousands  of  farm  families,  who  depend 
on  this  crop,  to  make  substantive  changes 
in  a  reasoned  and  orderly  fashion.  And 
we  have  an  obligation  to  the  taxpaylng 
citizens  of  the  country  to  live  up  to  our 
promise  of  lowered  Federal  expenditures. 
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Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  my 
amendment  to  the  peanut  title  of  the 
farm  bill  presently  before  us  will  meet 
each  of  these  obligations.  It  will  also 
allow  expanded  American  exports  of  pea- 
nuts for  the  world  marlcet — an  expansion 
which  we  desperately  need  to  offset  our 
balance-of-trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  todav,  and  I  say  this 
also  to  those  Senators  in  their  ofiBces  lis- 
tening, when  we  vote  today,  there  are 
going  to  be  three  choices.  There  is  going 
to  be  the  farm  bill,  S.  884,  as  amended  by 
Senator  Helms,  which  really  offers  no 
real  change.  It  is  still  allowing  selling 
allotments  and  restricts  freedom  and 
prohibits  farming. 

Then  we  have  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator LucAR,  which  is  good,  except  *h&t 
when  we  grow  more  peanuts  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  money.  There  is 
no  safety  net  for  the  farmers. 

Then  there  is  the  amendment  I  offer, 
which  insures  freedom.  It  ends  the  feudal 
system  of  socialized  farming.  It  allows 
the  farmers  to  grow  and  expand  and 
export.  That  is  what  freedom  is  all  about. 
That  is  what  this  small  increment  of  a 
farm  bill  that  came  up  is  all  about.  It  is 
about  freedom. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  the  peanut  title. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  attacks  on  the  pea- 
nut program,  which  has  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  farm  programs  ever  de- 
vised by  this  Government. 

I  am  a  bit  puzzled,  also,  that  such  a 
far-reaching  attempt  would  be  made  to 
jerk  the  rug  from  beneath  people  who 
have  had  faith  in  their  Government  and 
faith  in  the  governmental  program.  The 
Senate  floor,  during  debate  on  this  farm 
bill,  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
doit. 

I  reiterate  the  repeated  suggestion  I 
have  made  to  some  who  feel  that  they  see 
imperfections  in  the  program:  I  will  be 
delighted  to  hold  hearings  on  any  legisla- 
tion to  revise  the  program.  We  will  study 
the  impact  of  any  proposals.  This  will  be 
done  promptly.  There  will  not  be  any 
of  this  business  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  sitting  on  a  bill  because  he 
personally  may  have  some  doubts  about 

Iv. 

However,  Mr.  President,  more  than 
that,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  has  included  in  its 
modifications  a  provision  to  make  the 
cost  of  the  peanut  program  absolutely 
zero. 

So.  in  the  parlance  of  the  teenagers 
who  used  to  roam  around  my  house,  what 
is  the  big  deal?  Why  not  waif  Why  not 
let  Che  legislative  process  function? 

It  is  not  like  some  other  issues  that 
have  been  sat  on  in  various  committees. 
The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee  have  guaran- 
teed tnat  there  wiU  be  hearings  on  any 
legislation  offered,  so  that  fairness  and 
equity  can  prevail. 

Let  us  now  talk  about  this  peanut  pro- 
gram a  bit.  It  provides  a  livelihood  for 
some  60,000  peanut  farmers  who  work 
the  sou  in  16  of  our  great  States.  My 


State  is  one  of  them,  yes.  and  I  am  proud 
of  it. 

I  heard  a  Senator  say  yesterday.  "We 
cannot  grow  peanuts  in  my  State."  Of 
course,  he  cannot.  He  does  not  have  the 
climate.  He  does  not  have  the  soil.  He 
might  grow  one  in  a  pot  in  his  livingroom. 

This  issue  should  not  be  obfuscated  by 
irrelevancies.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  people  participating  in  the  pea- 
nut program  have  paid,  and  paid  through 
the  nose,  to  participate.  To  come  here 
without  any  hearings  whatsoever  and 
jerk  the  rug  from  under  them  borders  on 
being  unconscionable. 

I  could  give  the  Chair  a  list  of  thou- 
sands of  widows  in  my  State  whose  hus- 
bands invested  in  the  peanut  program 
rather  than  in  gold  or  in  stock.  They  in- 
vested in  land.  Are  we  going  to  say  sum- 
marUy.  arbitrarily,  here  today.  "That's 
tough.  Madam  Widow;  your  husband 
should  have  had  more  sense  than  to  have 
faith  in  a  Government  program  "?  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  is  going  to  do  that. 
I  would  be  amazed  if  the  Senate  does. 

I  reiterate,  with  all  the  sincerity  I  pos- 
sess, that  if  any  Senator  introduces  a  bill 
proposing  to  modify,  change,  adjust,  re- 
construct the  peanut  program,  it  will  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  and  this  chairman 
will  call  hearings  on  it  promptly. 

The  16  States  primarily  involved  in  the 
peanut  program  are  primarily  in  three 
growing  areas  in  the  Nation — the  Vir- 
ginia-Carolinas.  the  Southeast,  and  the 
Southwest. 

What  about  the  peanut  title  in  this 
farm  bill,  S.  884?  The  peanut  title  was 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3.  It 
maintains  the  current  program  with 
modifications  and  improvements,  among 
them  be'ng.  as  I  said  earlier,  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  program  to  zero. 

I  will  be  fair  and  square  about  it.  Mr. 
President:  If  we  are  going  to  abolish 
a  program  that  costs  nothing.  I  am 
going  to  be  seriously  tempted  to  say 
that  perhaps  all  the  other  farm  pro- 
grams should  cost  nothing.  As  they  say 
in  North  Carolina,  "How  do  you  like 
them  apples?" 

The  truth  is  that  there  should  not  be 
all  this  fractious  debate  about  this  farm 
bill.  I  am  not  noted  as  the  biggest 
spender  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  I  am 
here  to  say  that  if  we  do  not  take  care 
in  this  Congress  alxtut  the  overt  actions 
we  take,  there  may  be  some  hungry  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States :  because  farmer 
after  farmer  is  gomg  down  the  tube,  as 
well  as  all  the  businesses  related  to  farm- 
ing. Who  is  going  to  produce  the  food? 
Not  the  media.  They  may  produce  food 
for  thought.  Not  many  Senators  till  the 
soil.  I  cannot  think  of  one. 

The  modified  peanut  provision  in  this 
bill  adjusts  the  price  support  level,  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  poundage 
quota,  so  that  the  net  results  midway 
through  the  program  are  go-ng  to  be 
zero  in  terms  of  costs.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished while  providing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good,  edible  peaunts  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  consumer. 


I  have  taken  note  of  the  criticismslof 
the  program.  I  have  tried  to  look  at  t'him 
objectively. 

Without  fail.  I  detect  that  these 
criticisms  ignore  the  basic  fact  that  the 
program  has  worked  extremely  well  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  has  benefited  both 
consumers  and  producers  of  peanuts  in 
this  country. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  program 
has  resulted  in  stability  for  the  entire 
peanut  industry — producers,  handlers, 
manufacturers,  and  ultimately  con- 
sumers of  peanuts  and  peanut  products. 
If  you  will  check  the  record,  Mr. 
President,  you  will  find  that  this  pro- 
rram  has  prevented  wild  swmgs  in  pro- 
duction and  prices,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  oversupplies  in  some  years 
and  shortages  in  other  years.  And  I 
daresay  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  most  likely  that  the  net  result 
would  have  been  higher  prices  for  peanut 
butter  and  peanut  products  m  general  to 
the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  an  indica- 
tion of  that,  just  look  at  1980  when  the 
only  major  drought  in  the  last  20  years 
occurred.  There  was  a  short  crop  of  pea- 
nuts. Indeed,  without  this  peanut  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  carefully  crafted  and 
updated  over  the  years,  it  is  likely  that 
there  would  have  been  no  substantial 
edible  peanut  products  available  to  con- 
sumers at  all. 

The  quality  control  and  market  disci- 
pline features  of  the  program  serve  to 
provide  for  the  availability  of  an  edible 
food  crop — as  opposed  to  an  oil  crop — 
for  peanuts. 

I  think  it  is  demonstrable.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  without  the  stability  of  the 
allotment  system,  boom-and-bust  agri- 
culture also  would  have  resulted,  making 
it  extremely  difficult  for  the  small  family 
farmer  who  grows  peanuts  to  stay  in 
business.  It  is  volatile  enough  as  it  is. 
But  I  can  guarantee  that  if  this  Senate 
does  severe  damage  to  this  program  in 
thi3  bill,  there  are  going  to  be  problems. 
The  stability  provided  by  peanut  al- 
lotments and  production  contro'.s  has 
enabled  producers  to  obtain,  generally 
speaking,  adequate  financing  to  adopt 
latest  production  technology,  which  has 
provided  consumers  with  a  constant 
supply  of  peanuts.  To  dismantle  this 
acreage  allotment  and  price  support  pro- 
gram would  replace  stability  with  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  hundreds  of  rural  com- 
munities stretching  from  Virginia  to 
New  Mexico. 

I  imagine  that  there  are  going  to  be  a 
number  of  Senators  who  will  validate 
that  in  their  comments  here  today. 

It  would  have  a  severe  impact  in  terms 
of  what  we  are  doing  to  human  beings. 
It  would  be  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  some  who  would  cri- 
tic'ze  the  program.  It  would  bring  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  many  small  farmers, 
and  it  would  have  other  far-reaching 
results. 

As  an  economic  study  by  Tarleton 
State  University  in  Texas  has  noted,  an 
end  to  the  peanut  allotments  would 
means — 
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A  loss  of  tax  base  Jeopardizing  the  stabil- 
ity of  many  rural  communities.  Including 
the  loss  of  young  farmers  and  many  small 
rural  schools,  churches,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  others  wish  to  speak 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  I  am 
going  to  forgo  for  the  time  being  further 
comment  except  to  say  again  that  this 
Chamber  on  this  day  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  make  a  drastic,  overt, 
adverse  move  against  a  successful  pro- 
gram which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  not 
1  cent.  ^     .  . 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
terms  of  this  farm  biU.  We  have  been 
trying  to  minimize  the  cost  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  peanut  farmers  can  be 
asked  to  minimize  the  cost  any  more 
than  they  have  been  willing  to  do  in 
terms  of  the  modification  that  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  and  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  sent  to  that  desk 
a  day  or  so  ago. 

Fairness  and  equity  require,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  approach  this  thing.  If 
it  is  to  be  approached  at  all,  through 
the  legislative  process  of  a  Senator 
introducing  a  bill,  not  proposing  an 
amendment  in  this  Chamber,  a  bill  to 
be  referred  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee where  I  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  given  prompt  and  full  hearings 
and  consideration. 

The  present  program  also  provides 
stability  and  order  in  the  marketing  of 
peanuts.  Those  unfamiliar  with  the  pro- 
duction do  not  understand  that  this 
commodity  cannot  be  stored  by  the  pro- 
ducer like  grains  and  soybeans  to  await 
a  higher  market.  Peanuts  are  semi- 
perishable,  and  must  be  marketed  as 
they  are  harvested.  Price  stability  and 
quality  control  at  the  marketplace, 
therefore,  is  dependent  upon  controls  af- 
forded under  the  allotment  and  quota 
system,  as  well  as  the  marketing  pro- 
visions of  current  law. 

If  the  allotment  svstem  were  to  be 
terminated,  two  fundamental  and  po- 
tentially devastating  changes  will  occur 
in  peanut  production.  First,  production 
could  shift  to  large  corporate-t^pe  farm 
operations,  dealing  another  blow  to  the 
family-farm  system  in  America.  Second, 
much  of  the  production  will  likelv  shift 
to  one  geographic  area  of  the  Nation, 
leaving  behind  economic  havoc  in  the 
areas  of  former  production. 

The  dispersal  of  peanut  production  in 
three  distinct  geographic  areas  is  good 
insurance  against  the  uncertainties  ot 
weather.  When  adverse  weather  harms 
the  crop  in  one  area,  the  production  in 
another  generally  offsets  the  imoact. 
This  has  been  proven  reoeatedl".  Onlv 
once  in  the  past  25  years  has  a  general 
droueht  like  last  year  affected  the  entire 
peanut  belt,  thoueh  localized  droughts 
have  freauentlv  disrupted  production  in 
one  region  or  another  over  the  vears. 

The  peanut  provisions  in  S.  884.  as 
amended,  would  be  substantially  less 
costly  than  the  orieinal  administration 
bill  and  vastlv  less  than  the  prooosal  to 
go  to  a  straight  loan  program  with  un- 
restricted oroduct'on. 

Not  of  least  concern  to  the  Senate  is 
the  question  of  the  impact  of  the  costs 


of  the  peanut  program  without  the 
allotment/quota  system.  Unlike  most 
other  farmers,  peanut  farmers  have 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment. They  agree— in  referendum,  I  re- 
mind Senators — to  limit  production  in 
return  for  the  advantages  of  the  price 
support  program.  If  all  other  commodi- 
ties were  to  operate  that  way.  farm  pro- 
gram costs  would  be  a  fraction  of  what 
they  are  today. 

Now,  not  for  one  minute  do  I  intend  to 
criticize  other  programs.  We  believe  pea- 
nuts are  uniquely  suited  for  the  allot- 
ments and  quota  production  controls  for 
reasons  I  have  already  outlined — the 
semiperishability.  the  restricted  geo- 
graphic adaptability,  the  dual  market  for 
oil  and  edible  peanuts,  and  all  the  rest. 
However,  it  is  irrefutable  that  the  costs 
of  the  peanut  program  would  be  im- 
mensely greater  if  we  were  to  alter  it  or 
eliminate  it  along  the  lines  which  have 
been  suggested  today. 

In  fact,  the  committee  bill  would  bring 
quota  production  substantially  into  bal- 
ance with  domestic  usage  in  1982.  Con- 
sequently, under  our  plan,  there  would 
be  little,  if  any.  cost  to  the  Government. 
Virtually  all  loan  outlays  would  be  re- 
coverable, and  we  could  sharply  reduce 
the  amount  of  CCC  loans  in  the  fixfX 
place. 

The  proposal  to  dismantle  the  program 
and  permit  unrestrained  production 
would — as  explained  by  its  advocates, 
most  especiallv  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana— be  based  on  a  loan  level  of  either 
68  percent  of  parity  or  $340  per  ton  and 
unrestricted  production.  I  might  add  that 
the  68  percent  of  parity  level  would  be 
$566  per  ton. 

Assuming  a  production  of  2  million 
acres  in  an  unrestrained  production  en- 
vironment, with  an  average  yield  of  2.600 
pounds  per  acre — which  is  really  likely 
to  be  much  greater  if  production  mi- 
grates to  the  very  high  yield  areas  of 
the  Southeast — cost  estimates  of  the  ad- 
versary proposal  range  from  a  lo'v  of 
$108  m'llion  annually  to  a  high  of  $153 
million  annually,  depending  upon  the 
sales  price  received  for  CCC  stocks  taken 
under  loan. 

Now.  here  I  use  the  term  "cost"  ad- 
visedly. That  is  the  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment—the "nonrecoverables"  as  the 
budget  people  say. 

The  outlays  per  year  under  the  open 
production  system  with  a  price  support 
of  an  extremely  modest— and  entirely 
inadequate — $340  per  ton  would  involve 
outlays  in  the  range  of  $200  millon  per 
annum.  This  must  be  contrasted,  of 
course,  to  the  likely  potential  of  just  a 
few  million  dollars  in  outlays — if  that — 
for  the  program  provided  for  in  the 
committee  bill. 

At  the  risk  of  getting  bogged  down  into 
numbers  which  mav  sound  confusing  to 
Senators,  permit  me  to  explain. 

Current  acreage  production  is  estab- 
lished in  law  at  1,614.000  acres.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  1981  some  1.500.- 
000  acres  were  p'anted  in  accordance 
with  the  national  poundage  quota.  At  an 
average  yield  of  1.281  tons  per  acre,  that 
would  result  in  a  yield  of  some  1,921.500 


tons.  Present  domestic  disappearance  is 
expected  to  be  about  1.300.000  tons.  Plus, 
at  the  extremely  lower  price  of  $340  per 
ton  we  would  expect  about  400.000  tons 
to  move  into  the  edible  export  market. 
Now,  that  would  result  in  some  $75  mil- 
lion in  outlays  with  a  one-pr,ce  $340  ton 
support — compared  to  some  $38  million 
in  outlays  with  the  present  two-price 
quota  program  at  1.3  million  tons  in  the 
original  bill,  and  zero  outlays  in  the 
modified  version. 

However,  that  $75  million  in  outlays — 
almost  double  the  cost  of  the  present 
program — would  be  based  upon  identical 
production  that  we  have  with  the  pres- 
ent program,  that  is.  with  strict  produc- 
tion controls  and  growing  limited  to 
those  assigned  a  farm-base  production 
poundage. 

With  the  dismantlement  of  the  pro- 
gram and  attendant  unlimited  produc- 
tion, every  observer  acknowledges  that 
production  would  likely  increase.  Several 
years  ago  USDA  informed  the  committee 
that  in  such  circumstances  production 
would  increase  to  2  million  acres.  Using 
the  same  formula  applied  above,  that 
would  result  in  program  outlays  of  $306 
million  per  annum,  with  net  losses  of 
some  $108  million. 

If  there  are  Senators  who  would  dis- 
pute the  2  million  acre  production  level 
without  controls — an  increase  of  some 
500.000  acres — we  can  apply  the  same 
formula  to  half  that  increase  in  produc- 
tion, to  say.  1.750.000  acres.  That  would 
result  in  outlavs  of  some  $195  million,  or 
some  $150  million  greater  outlays  than 
provided  for  under  the  committee  bill 
peanut  provisions. 

Now.  this  $195  million  in  outlavs  per 
year.  Most  of  the  debate  on  the  dollar 
figures  in  this  farm  bill  has  been  in  4- 
year  costs;  that  is  an  outlay  of  $780  mil- 
lion for  the  Lugar  amendment. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  extravagance  we 
cannot  afford.  The  money  is  just  not 
there.  We  have  a  program  that  works 
with  little  cost,  and  which  supplies  con- 
sumers with  a  wholesome  edible  crop. 
It  just  makes  no  sense  to  increase  out- 
lays by  several  hundred  million  dollars 
to  correct  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist. 

It  is  imoortant  that  the  committee 
understand  that  the  cost  of  the  peanut 
program  this  biU  extends  has  declmed 
dramat  cally  over  the  first  3  years  under 
the  1977  act.  According  to  figures  pro- 
vided to  the  chairman  by  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Lyng  on  April  17.  the  net  3-year 
cost  of  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1978- 
80  was  $15.4  million,  or  an  average  of 
$5.1  million  per  year.  These  costs  re- 
flected a  96-percent  reduction  in  aver- 
age annual  program  costs  when  com- 
pared with  the  program  prior  to  the 
1977  changes.  The  costs  of  the  existing 
proeram  pIso  are  1-\t  below  those  pro- 
jected for  the  administration's  own  pro- 
posal for  the  1982-86  fiscal  years. 

The  modified  peanut  provision  in  S. 
884  calls  for  a  ouota  support  price  of 
$506  a  ton.  While  this  is  up  from  the 
present  $^55  a  ton.  it  is  based  on  a  real- 
istic   appraisal    of    today's    production 
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costs.  I  might  add  that  the  current  sup- 
port level  is  only  about  8  percent  higher 
than  it  was  in  1977 — but  production 
costs  have  risen  almost  40  percent  dur- 
ing this  time. 

Since  S.  884  as  modified  calls  for  re- 
ducing the  national  poundage  quota 
from  1.44  million  tons  to  1.24  million 
tons,  the  supply  of  peanuts  should  equal 
demand,  bringing  Government  costs  to 
zero  or  near  zero  for  the  support 
program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
peanut  program,  and  in  turn  support 
the  thousands  of  farmers  who  depend 
on  this  commodity  for  a  livelihood. 

The  peanut  program  has  served  the 
Nation  well.  The  program  is  supported 
by  the  National  Peanut  Growers  Group, 
which  represents  every  peanut  farmer 
organization  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  endorsed  by  all  general  farm 
groups.  TTie  program  has  been  regularly 
approved  by  growers  in  referendum — by 
overwhelming  margins. 

In  short,  it  is  a  program  that  works. 
It  provides  a  wholesome  food  commodity 
to  consumers  and  livelihood  to  60,000 
family  farmers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fact- 
sheets  and  supporting  data  I  have  avail- 
able be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  Sttmmast  op  Peanut  Pbocram 

The  present  peanut  program — based  on 
acreage  allotments,  poundage  quotas,  quality 
controls,  and  export  market  development — 
has  worked  well  over  the  years  and  htis  bene- 
fited both  consumers  and  producers  of  pea- 
nuts. 

As  modified  by  Congress  In  1977,  the  pro- 
gram has — 

1.  Reduced  government  costs  dramatically; 

2.  Made  the  U.S.  the  number  one  exporter 
of  edible  grade  peanuts;  and 

3.  Assured  a  plentiful  and  constant  supply 
of  high  quality  peanuts  at  fair  and  reason- 
able prices;  (1980  was  the  first  crop  shortfall 
In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  this  was  due 
not  to  any  failure  of  the  program  but  to  the 
drought  that  devastated  all  three  producing 
areas). 

4.  Maintained  a  strong  production  base  In 
three  geographic  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  made 
major  modifications  In  the  peanut  program 
that  has  Us  origins  In  the  IflSO's  along  with 
other  basic  commodity  programs.  In  1977 
Congress  established  a  two-price  program 
that  provided  one  level  of  price  supports  for 
domestic  production  and  a  lower  level  for 
peanuts  produced  for  export.  Poundage 
quotas  were  Instituted  among  producers  to 
bring  higher-supported  domestic  production 
Into  line  with  domestic  need  over  a  phased- 
down  period,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
growers  to  produce  for  the  export  market  at 
competitive  world  prices. 

As  a  result  of  1977  modifications,  net  pro- 
gram cost  have  been  dramatically  reduced 
to  an  annual  average  of  $5.1  million  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  new  law  (FY  1977- 
80).  Prior  to  the  1977  Act.  net  annual  cost 
had  climbed  above  the  $100  million  level  to 
$121.1  mlUlon  In  FY  1975  and  $210.3  mUllon 
in  FY  1978.  (Letter  from  Deputy  Secretary 
Lyng  to  Chairman  Helms.  April  17.  1981.) 
Moreover.  U.S.  peanut  exports  for  food  use 
have  zoomed,  with  the  U.S.  becoming  the 
worlds  leading  exporter  of  edible  peanuts. 

As  It  has  developed  over  the  years,  the  pea- 
nut program  of  allotments  and  quotas  has 


prevented  the  boom-and-bust  cycles  that 
many  other  commodities  have  experienced — 
and  are  experiencing  at  the  present  time.  By 
contrast,  the  peanut  program  has  resulted  In 
stability  for  the  entire  peanut  industry — 
producers,  handlers,  manufacturers,  and  ul- 
timately consumers  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products.  It  has  prevented  wild  swings  in 
proQuctlon  and  prices,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  market  gluts  in  some  years  and 
scarcities  in  others. 

The  present  program  also  provides  stability 
and  order  In  the  marketing  of  peanuts.  Un- 
like grains  and  soybeans,  this  commodity 
cannot  be  stored  for  extended  periods  by  the 
producer  to  await  a  better  market.  Peanuts 
are  a  perishable  commodity  and  must  be 
marketed  as  they  are  harvested.  Without  the 
existing  program,  producers  at  harvest  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  buyers,  without  the 
option  of  holding  or  storing  their  crop  In 
hopes  of  obtaining  higher  prices.  This  is  a 
major  difference  that  many  overlook  when 
considering  commodity   programs. 

Quality  control  is  tied  directly  Into  the 
peanut  allotment  program.  Peanuts  is  the 
only  major  American  food  commodity  that 
is  marketed  under  a  voluntary  but  very 
strict  quality  assurance  program,  providing 
U.S.  consumers  with  the  highest  quality 
peanuts  In  the  world.  Marketing  supervision 
and  checks  built  Into  the  allotment  and 
quota  system  provide  the  mechanism  for 
identifying  at  the  buying  point  and  remov- 
ing from  the  food  chain  any  lot  of  peanuts 
found  to  have  mold  or  to  be  otherwise  unfit 
for  human  consumption. 

Under  the  allotment  system,  peanut  pro- 
duction In  this  country  remains  primarily 
In  the  hands  of  family  farm  operators  and 
is  dispersed  among  17  states  in  three  geo- 
graphic areas:  Vlrglnla-Carollnas.  the  South- 
east, and  the  Southwest.  If  the  allotment 
system  were  to  be  terminated,  two  funda- 
mental structural  changes  would  occur  In 
peanut  production  in  the  future,  neither  of 
which  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation.  First,  production  advantage  would 
shift  to  large,  corporate-type  farming  opera- 
tions, and  another  blow  would  be  dealt  the 
family  farm  svstem  In  America.  Second,  pro- 
duction would  shift  over  time  to  one  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  country,  leaving  behind 
havoc  in  the  areas  of  former  production. 

The  dispersal  of  peanut  production  over 
three  distinct  areas  is  Insurance  against  un- 
certainties of  weather.  When  adverse  weather 
harms  the  crop  In  one  area,  production  in 
the  other  two  generally  offsets  the  Impact. 
This  has  happened  repeate^ly.  Onlv  once  In 
the  last  25  years  has  general  drought  like 
last  year's  affected  the  entire  belt. 

T^'e  peanut  program  has  served  the  Na- 
tion well.  The  program  is  supported  by  the 
National  Peanut  Growers  Group,  which  re- 
presents every  peanut  farmer  organization 
In  the  United  States,  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  all  general  farm  groups.  The  program  has 
been  regularly  approved  by  growers  In  refer- 
endum by  overwhelming  margins. 

In  short  It  Is  a  program  that  works.  It 
provides  a  wholesome  food  commodity  to 
consumers  and  a  livelihood  to  60.000  family 
farmers. 

n.  Specific  Points  or  the  Peanut  Program 

I.    ALLOTMENTS QUOTAS    PREVENT    OVER- 
PRODUCTION, PROVIDE  STABILrrT 

The  peanut  is  a  unique  commodity  .  .  . 
unique  because  we  possess  the  ability  to  vast- 
ly over-produce  peanuts  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  a  perishable  commodity  that  can- 
not be  stored  for  any  extended  period  In  Its 
raw  form.  Though  domestic  demand  is  grow- 
ing at  a  healthy  3  percent  annual  rate,  yields 
also  are  improving.  In  addition,  even  more 
prolific  strains  are  now  being  perfected  in  the 
laboratory. 


Thus,  boom-and-bust  agriculture  can  be 
avolued  lor  peanuts  through  production  con- 
trols provided  under  the  existing  allotment 
und  uiarkeung  quota  s>stem. 

Without  acreage  allotments  and  poundage 
quotas,  production  would  increase  rapidly, 
quickly  surpassing  demand,  and  causing 
farm  pricea  to  fall.  A  recent  study  at  the 
Oniverslty  of  Oeorgla  College  of  Agriculture 
forecast  a  2J  percent  production  increase  if 
alloimenis  were  to  be  terminated.  Under 
such  conditions,  many  smaller  producers, 
particularly  in  lower  yield  areas,  would  bo 
forced  out  of  business,  ihis  would  shift  pro- 
duction to  the  high  yield  area  of  the  South- 
east, thus  concentrating  production  into  one 
hmlted  area  and  increasing  the  risk  of 
weather  loss. 

Such  a  shift  in  production  would  also  have 
severe  impact  in  human  terms.  It  would 
mean  larger  farms,  fewer  people  In  farm- 
ing areas,  and  fewer  Jobs.  An  economic  study 
by  Tarlton  State  University  reports  that 
abolishment  of  peanut  allotments  in  the 
Southwest  would  result  in  "a  loss  of  tax  base 
Jeopardizing  the  stability  of  many  rural 
communities,  including  tlie  loss  of  young 
farmers,  many  small  rural  schools,  churches, 
and  etc."  The  same  type  of  economic  and  so- 
cial upheaval  would  occur  In  other  tradi- 
tional production  areas. 

The  stability  provided  by  peanut  allot- 
ments and  production  controls  has  enabled 
producers  to  obtain  adequate  financing  to 
adopt  latest  production  technology,  which 
has  provided  consumers  with  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  peanuts.  To  dismantle  this  acreage 
allotment  and  price  support  program  would 
replaca  stability  with  economic  chaos  In 
hundreds  of  rural  communities  stretching 
from  Virginia  to  New  Mexico. 

2.    ALLOTMENT   SYSTEM    PROVIDES   ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY 

The  peanut  allotment  system,  coupled 
with  minimum  price  supports,  have  pro- 
vided U.S.  consumers  with  a  steady  and 
abundant  supply  of  peanuts  year  after  year. 
During  committee  testimony  this  year,  a 
spokesman  for  the  peanut  product  manu- 
facturing Industry  acknowledged  that  the 
last  shortage  (before  1980)  of  domestically 
produced  peanuts  was  "about  25  years  ago." 
Indeed,  prior  to  modifications  in  the  peanut 
program  made  by  Congress  In  the  1977  farm 
act,  the  major  concern  was  over  chronic 
surpluses  of  peanuts — not  shortages. 

3.  1980     PEANUT    SHORTAGE    DUE    TO     WEATHER. 

NOT    PROGRAM 

The  1980  peanut  crop  In  the  United  States 
was  reduced  drastically — by  some  42  per- 
cent— as  a  result  of  the  worst  drought  and 
most  severe  heat  wave  of  this  century.  All 
three  producing  areas  of  the  country  were 
devastated. 

The  shortage  of  domestic  peanuts  has 
been  ofTset  In  part  by  Imports  from  India, 
Mainland  China,  and  other  foreign  producers 
at  prices  far  above  those  paid  to  U.S.  growers 
for  last  year's  crop,  resulting  In  sharp  In- 
crease In  consumer  costs  for  peanut  prod- 
ucts. />lthough  the  price  growers  received 
for  farmer  stock  peanuts  last  fall  averaeed 
only  24  cents  oer  pound  nationally,  shelled 
peanuts  Imported  sold  for  as  much  as  .^1  25 
per  pound,  a  level  that  would  have  Justified 
a  price  over  2"..  times  ereater  than  that 
paid  to  U.S.  peanut  producers  Despite  the 
price  paid  for  Imported  peanuts,  some  of 
the  major  peanut  butter  manufacturers  have 
reported  sharp  increases  In  profits  In  1980. 

4.  ALLOTMENT    LEASING    NORMAL    AGRICULTURAL 

PRACTICE 

Much  Of  the  criticism  directed  against 
the  peanut  program  centers  on  the  leasing 
of  allotments.  This  practice  U  made  to  appear 
as  some  type  of  evil . 
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The  fact  Is  that  the  leasing  and  renting 
of  farmland  is  a  common  practice  In  the 
U.S.  for  all  types  of  commodities.  According 
to  the  latest  census  data,  over  40  percent  of 
all  crop  land  In  this  country  Is  rented  and 
formed  by  someone  other  than  the  owner. 

In  the  case  of  peanut  allotments.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  when  a  producer 
leases  an  allotment.  Included  In  that  lease 
Is  the  land  on  which  to  grow  the  crop.  There 
Is  no  difference  In  that  process  than  a  corn 
or  soybean  farmer  renting  his  neighbor's 
cropland  to  grow  those  crops. 

Leasing  also  Is  frequently  necessary  to 
bring  together  several  small  allotments  Into 
an  economically  viable  family  farm  unit. 
Some  22,500  peanut  allotments — or  38  per- 
cent— are  less  than  10  acres,  and  another 
11,400  are  between  10  and  20  acres  In  size. 
These  smaller  allotments  are  frequently 
combined  with  others  to  make  up  a  prac- 
tical family  farm  size  allotment. 

The  Impact  of  allotment  rental  costs  on 
peanut  products  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. For  example.  It  htis  been  al'e?ed  that 
"more  than  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  each 
peanut  product  .  .  .  goes  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional rental  value"  of  peanut  allotments. 
This  Is  absurd.  Even  If  an  average  rental  cost 
of  $115  oer  acre  Is  assumed  this  would 
amount  to  only  1.71  percent  of  the  consumer 
price  of  a  12  oz.  Jar  of  peanut  butter  selling 
for  $1.76  today. 

S.  BUILT-IN  QUALITY  CONTROL 

Acreage  allotments  and  the  peanut  price 
smnort  nrogram  have  Included  a  marketing 
agreement  for  ouallty  control  assuming  the 
highest  standards  In  the  world.  Peanuts  is 
the  only  malor  American  staole  food  com- 
modity which  Is  marketed  under  a  voluntary 
but  very  strict  Duality  control  program. 
Every  ton  of  peanuts  grown  In  the  United 
States  undergoes  vigorous  scrutiny  at  the 
buying  point  by  the  Federal 'State  Inspec- 
tion Service.  Including  testing  under  a  20- 
power  microscope  for  undesirable  molds.  If 
any  are  found,  the  entire  lot  Is  removed 
from  edible  food  channels.  Further,  every 
lot  of  shelled  or  clean  ln-s>'elled  pean-'ts 
moving  from  aooroved  shellers  Into  edible 
channels  is  chemically  ana1v7ed  to  deter- 
mine wholesomeness.  lots  falling  to  meet 
.■Igid  requlrerr.enls  »re  lemoved  and  diverted 
to  non-food  channels.  The  Southeastern 
Peanut  Association  (handlers)  has  testified 
that:  "It  Is  very  doubtful  our  ouallty  pro- 
gram could  have  been  effective  If  It  had  not 
been  closely  tied  to  the  peanut  piice  support 
program." 

6.  PROGRAM  COST  DRAMATICALLY  REDUCED 

The  cost  of  the  peanut  program  has  de- 
clined dramatically  over  the  first  three  years 
of  the  1977  Act.  According  to  USDA,  the  net 
3  year  federal  cost  of  the  prcram  for  FY 
'78-'80  was  $15.4  million,  or  an  average  of 
$5.1  per  year.  These  costs  reflect  a  96  percent 
reduction  In  average  annual  program  costs 
when  comoared  with  the  program  prior  to 
the  1977  changes. 

These  cost  savings  are  brought  about  by 
matching  supnly  with  demand  through  the 
allotment  and  production  quota  mecha- 
nisms. It  Is  the  surplus  peanut  that  causes 
government  expenditures.  Growers  agreed  to 
a  mandated  reduction  In  auota  peanuts  In 
the  1977  Act  to  reduce  government  costs  and 
have  again  agreed  to  a  reduction  under  the 
bills  now  being  considered.  These  decisions, 
while  lowering  government  costs,  also  reduce 
total  grower  income. 

The  effort  behind  the  bills  now  before 
Congress  Is  to  continue  this  reduction  In 
government  costs.  Both  CBO  and  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  staff  project  a  virtual 
$0  cost  of  the  program  by  1985. 

7.    PRICE    SUPPORTS.    A    VITAL 
PRODUCTION  INCENTIVE 

The  peanut  loan  program  Is  uniquely  dif- 
ferent from  other  commodity  loan  programs. 


In  that  the  perishability  of  peanuts  forces 
their  sale  to  occur  quickly.  This  fact  prevents 
the  peanut  farmer  from  "holding"  his  pro- 
duction for  a  better  price  the  way  a  corn 
or  wheat  farmer  is  able  to.  Thus.  In  a  vast 
majority  of  years,  the  "loan  price"  has  been 
the  market  price  for  the  peanut  farmer. 
When  the  "loan  price"  falls  below  the  cost 
of  production,  as  It  has  in  recent  years,  the 
peanut  farmer  is  not  compensated  for  his 
labor  or  Investment.  Thus,  a  support  rate 
above  the  cost  of  production  Is  vital  to  en- 
able farmers  to  continue  to  produce. 

One  fault  of  the  current  program  Is  that 
the  cost  of  production  has  greatly  exceeded 
the  peanut  price  support  level.  This  situation 
has  held  down  returns  to  producers  and  cre- 
ates a  strong  disincentive  to  produce.  Over 
the  four  years  of  the  1977  Act,  price  supports 
were  Increased  only  once  for  an  8.3  percent 
increase.  Yet  the  cost  of  production,  accord- 
ing to  USDA  figures,  has  Increased  44.6  per- 
cent, even  excluding  land  cost  increases. 
(House  Report  97-106,  May  19,  1981).  Al- 
though a  quota  support  in  $600  per  ton  range 
would  not  totally  off-set  these  cost  of  pro- 
duction increases,  it  would  offer  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  to  encourage  growers  to 
produce  a  stable,  abundant  supply  of  peanuts 
for  the  U.S.  peanut  industry  and  consumer. 

8.  PENALTIES  FOR  PRODUCTION  OUTSIDE 

THE  PROGRAM 

Because  surplus  peanuts  adversely  affect  a 
proven  marketing  and  quality  control  pro- 
gram, strong  marketing  penalties  are  placed 
on  production  outside  the  program.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  current  program  have  publicly 
proclaimed  that  one  "would  go  to  Jail"  for 
unauthorized  production  in  an  effort  to  cast 
an  evil  image  onto  the  peanut  program.  This 
characterization  is  false.  The  penalty  for  ex- 
cess production  is  a  fine  assersed  on  the  pea- 
nuts as  they  are  marketed.  To  expand  this 
civil  penalty  to  "going  to  Jail"  is  a  gross 
overstatement. 

9.  us.  NOW  LEADS  IN  PEANUT  EXPORTS 

As  a  result  of  the  two-tier  peanut  program 
enacted  by  Congress  In  1977,  the  U.S.  has 
become  the  leading  exporter  of  edible  grade 
peanuts. 

Under  the  1977  Act,  producers  who  elect 
to  do  so  may  grow  "additional"  peanuts 
above  their  poundage  quota  but  within  their 
acreage  allotments  for  the  export  market. 
These  exports  peanuts  are  produced  and 
handled  under  the  same  rigorous  quality 
standards  that  apply  to  domestically  mar- 
keted peanuts.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  required  to  set  price  supports  for  addition- 
al peanuts  at  level  that  will  move  these 
peanuts  Into  the  world  market.  The  U.S. 
peanut  Industry  followed  passage  of  that  Act 
with  an  aggressive  foreign  market  develop- 
ment program. 

These  efforts  have  paid  off.  Exce^t  for  the 
1980  short  crop  year,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  leading  exporter  of  edible  grade 
peanuts,  capturing  some  60  percent  of  the 
world  edible  market. 

10.    FARMERS    SUPPORT    PEANUT    ALLOTMENTS 

The  Nation's  60,0C0  peanut  farmers  have 
shown  overwhelming  sunnort  for  the  exist- 
ing peanut  program  in  USDA-sponsored  ref- 
erendums  held  every  three  years.  After  three 
years  experience  under  the  ne*  program 
of  1977.  89  percent  of  all  U.S.  pemut  growers 
who  voted  in  the  most  recent  referendum 
favored  continuation  of  the  program. 

Peanut  legislation  now  before  both  houses 
of  Congress  Is  suoported  by  the  Na'iom' 
Peanut  Growers  Group,  which  includes  all 
12  peanut  grower  organizations  in  the  Natlin. 
Continuation  of  the  existing  basic  peanut 
program  is  also  suoported  by  the  major  i:en- 
eral  farm  organizations.  Including: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 

National  Farmers  Union: 

National  Farmers  Organization; 


American  Agriculture  Movement:  and 
National  Grange. 

11.    ALLOTMENT     SYSTEM      PART     OF     FABRIC     OF 
PE\NUr    PRODUCING   COMMUNlrlES 

Over  the  past  40  years,  the  peanut  allot- 
ment quota  system  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  economic  and  social  structures  of 
th3  peanut-producing  areas,  states,  and 
corntles  of  the  country. 

Allotments  have  been  capitalized  into  land 
values.  Huge  Investments  have  been  made  In 
farm  land  and  capitalized  allotments  and  In 
specialized  equipment,  much  of  which  can  be 
us2d  only  for  production  of  peanuts. 

Termination  of  allotments  would  cause 
econ  imic  disruptions  and  hardships  In  many 
communities.  Allotment  holders,  of  course, 
would  suficr  mcst.  but  so  would  small  town 
merchants,  agri-businesses,  bankers,  and 
others.  The  ability  of  farmers  to  establish 
credit  and  secure  farm  operating  leans  on 
the  basis  of  their  allotments  and  quotas 
would  disappear.  Many  simply  would  be 
forced  out  of  business. 

In  short,  the  abolishment  of  allotments 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  owners  of  peanut 
farms  and  to  entire  communities  In  many 
areas  which  now  depend  upon  peanuts  as  a 
major  cash  crop  and  an  Important  agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

m.  Toward  the  PrrruB* 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  up- 
dated and  gave  needed  flexibility  to  the  Na- 
tion's peanut  program.  The  1977  modifica- 
tions have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  program  dramatically  and  in  making  the 
U.S.  a  major  exporter  of  edible  grade  pea- 
nuts. The  program  has  also  continued  to 
pro/lde  an  abundant  supply  of  high  quality 
peanuts  to  the  domestic  market,  a  stable  and 
orderly  market  for  peanuts,  and  a  modest 
floor  under  producers  income. 

The  farm  bills  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  both  Houses  will  fine-tune 
and  continue  the  basic  program  benef.t-s — to 
consumer  and  producer  alike — for  the  1982- 
86  crop  years. 

The  supply  and  market  stability  and  price 
support  protection  afforded  under  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  are  particularly  needed  at 
this  time  to  allow  the  peanut  Industry  to 
recover  from  the  wrenching  disruptions 
caused  by  the  1980  crop  disaster — the  first  In 
25  years. 

As  production,  supplies,  and  the  tradi- 
tional marketing  processes  return  to  normal 
in  1981.  the  peanut  program  as  fine  tuned 
in  the  House  and  Senate  farm  bills  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  long-range  objectives  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Nation: 

Provide  U.S.  consumers  with  anl  abundant 
suoply  of  peanuts  at  reasonable  prices: 

Further  reduce  government  program  costs, 
already  sharply  down,  to  zero  or  near  zero  by 
mid-point  in  the  life  of  the  new  Farm  Bill: 

Continue  ihe  quality  assurance  program 
for  peanuts  as  a  basic  food  commodity  that 
is  unmatched  in  the  world; 

Provide  an  Increasing  supply  of  quality- 
proven  American  peanuts  for  the  world  food 
market  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  maintain  and 
enhance  its  position  as  the  leading  exporter 
of  edible-grade  peanuts: 

Provide  peanut  producers  with  price  sup- 
port protection  at  a  level  to  assure  them  of 
a  reasonable  'etum  near  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  their  domestic  quota  production 
and  an  opportunity  to  grow  additional  pea- 
nuts for  the  oxport  market  largely  at  their 
own  risk. 

The  peanut  program  has  proven  that  it 
works.  In  the  words  of  the  adage:  "If  It  Isn't 
broke,  don't  fix  It." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
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that  is  being  proposed  to  the  farm  bill 
and  in  particular,  of  course,  I  wish  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  this  question  of 
the  peanut  program. 

I  shall  keep  my  remarks  brief  and  make 
some  what  I  hope  will  be  useful  obser- 
vations to  my  colleagues,  and  then  I  shall 
enter  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  with 
the  commodity  programs  that  we  have 
in  all  of  the  areas  here  involved,  we  have 
programs  that  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  long  period  of  time  and  people  have 
acted  in  reliance  on  those  programs  and 
they  have  become  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  the  economy  in  many  parts  of  this 
country. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  abstractions. 
We  are  dealing  with  real  people  in  real 
areas  on  real  farms. 

I  caution  members  of  both  political 
part  es  that  to  engage  In  frontal  assaults 
on  these  programs  is  going  to  cause  not 
only  enormous  economic  dislocation  in 
these  areas  but  is  going  to  cause  con- 
siderable political  problems  for  both  or 
either  parties. 

It  is  imperative  that  my  colleagues 
keep  in  mind  that  today  the  American 
farmer  has  fewer  and  fewer  representa- 
tives in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Fewer  and  fewer  farm- 
ers are  producing  more  and  more,  and 
the  irony  of  it  is,  as  they  have  been  more 
productive  and  more  creative,  they  have 
fewer  and  fewer  people  here  represent- 
ing farm  constituencies. 

Our  farmers  In  this  country,  includ- 
ing the  peanut  farmers,  have  been  great 
producers.  High  productivity  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  American  agriculture, 
not  only  in  terms  of  what  It  means  for 
our  domestic  markets  but  in  terms  of 
what  it  means  for  our  export  markets. 

In  bringing  about  this  exce'lent  state 
of  affairs,  we  have  had  a  combination  of 
the  public  and  private  sector  working 
together,  and  over  the  period  of  years 
we  have  developed  a  verv  delicate  bal- 
ance to  allow  this  to  work  and  to  work 
effectively. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  worked 
very  diligently  to  come  up  with  the  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  real  needs  of  these 
real  people  and  to  meet  the  domestic  pro- 
duction and  foreign  production  needs. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  and  they 
have  created  a  very  delicate  balance,  and 
I  commend  them  for  it.  both  parties,  ma- 
jority ard  minority.  In  working  together 
diligently  to  bring  this  about. 

What  deeply  concerns  me  is.  In  the 
current  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana,  that  this  is  looked  upon  and 
must  be  as  a  frontal  assault  upon  one  of 
the  vital  commodity  programs,  and  I  re- 
peat to  dismantle,  to  begin  the  job  of  dis- 
mantling, these  programs,  in  this  case 
the  peanut  program,  bodes  ill  for  the 
farm  economy  of  this  country,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  it. 

Finally.  I  note,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  noted 
when  you  are  going  to  deal  with  some- 
thing as  fundamental  and  as  important 
as  changes  of  this  kind  it  ought  to  be 
done  through   the  hearing  process    It 


ought  to  be  done  through  the  process  of 
making  a  bill  to  change,  not  through  an 
ill-thought-out  amendment  or  a  quickly- 
thought-out  amendment. 

I  simply  remind  you  that  these  kinds 
of  amendments  have  enormous  impact, 
and  I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
think  long  and  hard  before  they  join 
quickly  and  casually  in  these  assaults. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  60,000  peanut  farmers  by  sup- 
porting the  peanut  provisions  contained 
in  S.  884,  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  1981. 

The  peanut  is  a  very  unique  commod- 
ity due  to  the  fact  that  we  can  vastly 
overpro-'uce  peanuts  in  a  very  short 
time.  Peanuts  are  a  perishable  commod- 
ity; they  do  not  have  the  storability  of 
grains  and  cannot  be  handled  imder 
similar  conditions  for  long  periods  of 
time  without  severe  product  deteriora- 
tion. Boom-and-bust  agriculture  can  be 
avoided  for  peanuts  through  production 
controls  provided  under  the  existing  al- 
lotment and  marketing  quota  system. 

The  current  program  has  provided  a 
continuous  supply  of  reasonably  priced 
peanuts  to  the  market  while  maintaining 
net  returns  to  producers  at  satisfactory 
levels.  This  program  has  worked  well 
over  the  years  and  has  benefited  both 
consumers  and  producers  of  peanuts. 

Production  is  lim  ted  by  the  allotments 
and  puotas.  and  this  has  served  to  keep 
supply  in  line  with  demand.  A  dramatic 
increase  in  production,  which  would 
o'cvr  'n  the  absence  of  a  program,  would 
quickly  bring  crop  prices  down  and  run 
many  small  farmers  out  of  business.  And 
these  are  small  family  farmers.  In  r\v 
home  State  of  North  Carolina,  we  have 
over  13.400  peanut  farms  with  an  aver- 
age allotment  size  of  only  13  acres.  Pro- 
duction would  shift  from  these  farms  to 
large,  corporate-type  farming  opera- 
tions, and  another  blow  would  be  dealt  to 
the  family  farm  system  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  America. 

The  elimmation  of  the  program  would 
almost  certainly  produce  a  geographic 
shift  in  the  growing  area,  and  the  pro- 
duction would  be  concentrated  into  one 
area  of  the  Southeast.  This  shift  to  one 
area  would  increase  the  risk  of  weather 
loss,  not  to  mention  the  tremendous 
econom-.c  injury  resulting  in  the  areas  of 
former  production. 

Producers  would  encounter  trouble  in 
obtaining  financing  in  the  absence  of  the 
peanut  price  support  program.  Banks 
and  other  lending  institutions  would  be 
very  hesitant  to  obligate  funds  in  a  time 
of  increased  risk  and  uncertainty.  With- 
out the  program  and  its  stable  supply 
and  price,  economic  chaos  would  be  a 
reality  in  many  rural  areas  from  Virginia 
to  New  Mexico. 

Heat  and  drought  greatly  damaged  the 
1980  peanut  crop  in  the  United  States  in 
all  producing  areas.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  many  years  that  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer was  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
domestic  peanuts.  The  opponents  of  the 
program  will  argue  that  the  allotment 
system  creates  shortages.  This  is  hardly 
the  case.  Before  this  current  peanut  pro- 
gram was  changed  by  the  19/7  farm  bill. 


the  major  concern  was  over  chronic  sur- 
pluses of  peanuts — not  shortages. 

Many  of  our  opponents  attacK  the  pea- 
nut program  by  criticizing  and  calling 
unusual  the  leasing  of  allotments.  A  pro- 
ducer will  justifiably  le£ise  peanut  allot- 
ments lor  a  number  oi  reasons.  He  will 
oaen  lease  the  allotment  and  the  land  to 
grow  those  peanuts  on,  just  as  he  would 
lor  corn  or  soybeans. 

I  have  already  told  you  of  the  many 
small  peanut  allotments  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  csewhere.  Leasing  is  simp.y  a 
means  of  combining  several  of  these 
small  allotments  into  an  economically 
efficient  farming  unit.  This  even  con- 
serveo  energy  by  enabling  a  farmer  to 
grow  his  peanuts  in  one  location  rather 
than  driving  up  and  down  the  highways 
producing  peanuts  on  several  small  and 
scattered  farms. 

Leasing  is  not  the  problem  many  would 
have  you  think.  Recent  figures  indicate 
that  over  40  percent  o(^  all  cropland  in 
the  country  is  rented  and  farmed  by 
so.-neone  other  than  the  owner. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  small  to  the 
taxpayer  and  is  getting  smaller.  The  pro- 
gram was  indeed  beginning  to  have  con- 
siderable expenditures  before  the  1977 
farm  bill.  But  changes  in  that  legislation 
sought  to  match  supply  with  demand 
through  the  allotment  and  production 
quota  mechanisms. 

The  cost  of  the  program  has  declined 
drast.cally  since  those  changes.  The  Fed- 
eral cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  last  3 
years  has  averaged  just  over  $5  million 
per  year — a  96-percent  reduction  in 
average  annual  program  costs  when 
compared  with  the  program  prior  to  the 
1977  changes.  But  we  are  not  finished  re- 
ducing Government  costs.  This  program, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  should  have 
a  virtual  zero  cost  to  the  Government  by 
1983. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  criticized  the  program  by  say- 
ing that  he  would  go  to  jail  for  planting 
peanuts  without  an  allotment.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  broken  rule  carried  to  the 
farthest  steo.  All  programs  worth  any- 
th  ng  must  have  rules,  and  the  peanut 
program  states  that  fines  must  be  im- 
posed for  peanuts  produced  outside  the 
program. 

Changes  in  the  1977  farm  bill  sought  to 
increase  the  export  of  edible  peanuts. 
This  new  legislation  permitted  producers 
to  grow  additional  peanuts  above  their 
poundage  quota  but  within  their  acreage 
allotments  for  the  export  market.  As  the 
1977  act  lowered  the  cost  of  the  program, 
it  also  succeeded  at  promoting  exports. 
The  United  States  has  become  the  lead- 
ing exporter  of  edible  grade  peanuts,  with 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  world 
edible  market. 

Some  of  the  proposed  amendments 
would  eliminate  the  allotment  system. 
These  allotments  have  been  around  for 
many  years,  and  have  actually  been  capi- 
talized into  land  values.  People  have  in- 
vested tremendous  amounts  of  money 
into  farmland  with  peanut  allotments, 
and  this  land  wou'd  be  worth  much  less 
overni'?;ht  if  the  allotments  were  removed. 
The  allotment  owner  would  not  be  the 
only  one  left  holding  the  bag.  Also  on  the 
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losing  end  would  be  the  banker,  car 
dealer,  fertilizer  salesman,  and  maybe 
even  the  preacher. 

The  peanut  program  is  a  good  one. 
It  has  been  overwhelmingly  supported 
by  the  peanut  growers  in  a  referendum. 
They  have  voted  to  impose  this  restrictive 
program  on  themselves,  because  they 
know  it  works. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
peanut  program  and  those  farmers  who 
depend  on  it  for  their  livelihood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

THE  FEDERAL  PEANUT  ALLOTMENT  PHOCBAM 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  debate  on  this  issue  must  be 
fascinating  as  we  have  a  remarkable 
reversal  of  roles  in  which  those  who  are 
supporting  the  Lugar  amendment,  as  I 
do,  are  basically  making  free-market 
arguments,  and  those  who  are  in  oppo- 
sition have  been  strong  supporters  of 
the  free  market  and  find  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  different  approach. 

It  would  suggest  that  in  politics  as  in 
Government  generally  there  are  very 
few  constants. 

It  must  be,  I  would  suggest,  difficult 
for  some  people  to  get  up  and  make 
these  arguments,  given  a  long  history  of 
arguing  for  less  Government,  less  inter- 
ference, less  cost,  and  let  the  free  mar- 
ket prevail.  But  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  fascinating  turnarounds. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  debating 
the  right  of  any  American  to  grow  pea- 
nuts for  profit,  not  a  very  complex  issue 
at  all,  and  a  corresponding  right  of  con- 
sumers to  buy  peanuts  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Under  current  law  the  peanut  alloca- 
tion program  limits  the  right  to  produce 
peanuts.  I  did  not  know  very  much 
about  this  issue  a  year  ago.  The  more  I 
have  looked  into  it  the  more  it  has 
astounded  me  that  there  could  be  such 
a  program  in  effect  in  the  1980's  and 
that  anyone  could  even  suggest  that  it 
be  continued  in  t  he  post-Ronald  Reagan 
period. 

The  limiting  of  the  right  to  produce 
peanuts  serves  th'i  interests  of  certain 
allotment  holders — we  all  understand 
that — and  we  can  understand  why  they 
are  lobbying  so  furiously  to  protect  their 
vested  interests.  Were  we  in  their  shoes 
we  would  do  the  same  thing.  The  fact  is 
that  it  hurts  everyone  else.  This  anach- 
ronism causes  those  70  percent  of 
peanut  farmers  who  do  not  own  allot- 
ments themselves  to  lease  them  at  a 
handsome  price  from  those  who  do. 
Where  does  that  fit  in  a  free-market- 
place economy?  The  program  artificial- 
ly raises  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
average  farmer. 

As  I  said,  it  is  ironic  that  we  are  even 
debating  the  end  of  such  a  program, 
given  what  the  97th  Congress  has  al- 
ready done.  One  could  perhaps  have 
envisioned  this  kind  of  debate  5.  6.  7 
years  ago.  but  the  fact  that  we  even  en- 
gage in  it  today  suggests  that  we  live  in 
a  kind  of  time  warn.  It  suggests  that  the 
approach  of  the  free  enterpriser  is  lack- 
ing some  component  parts. 

For  months  we  have  listened  to  the 
claims   that   last   Novraiber's    election 


represented  a  mandate  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  American  public  felt  it 
was  time  to  change  the  way  we  did 
things.  They  wanted  to  get  Government 
off  their  backs.  They  wanted  to  eUminate 
special  interest  politics.  They  wanted 
Congress  and  the  President  to  control 
the  spiraling  costs  of  consumer  goods 
and  services.  Many  of  those  who  oppose 
this  amendment  were  in  the  forefront 
of  arguing  for  that  change. 

We  have  all  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters, postcards,  and  phone  calls  from  our 
constituents  that  express  those  senti- 
ments. Motivated  by  this  outpouring  of 
constituent  concern,  the  majority  of  the 
Congress  supported  the  overall  economic 
program  of  the  administration.  The 
President  has  won  a  massive  overhaul  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  provide  funds  and 
support  services  in  the  future.  His  vic- 
tories in  the  budget  process  have  been 
called  '"sweeping,"  "proround,"  and  "rev- 
olutionary," and  so  forth,  and  certainly 
yesterday  was  another  step  in  that 
direction. 

If  we  believe  in  the  underlying  goals 
set  forth  in  the  new  budget,  and  obvi- 
ously a  majority  of  the  Congress  does, 
how  can  we  continue  to  support  a  pro- 
gram such  as  the  allotment  program  on 
peanuts?  After  all  we  have  said  and  done 
about  Government  spending.  Govern- 
ment intervention,  and  excessive  regula- 
tions, how  can  we  condone  this  wasteful 
Federal  program? 

Much  has  been  made  in  recent  months 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
about  certain  nominees  and  whether 
they  were  truly  reflective  of  the  policies 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  and  there 
were  Members  of  the  Senate  who  were 
going  to  hold  the  President's  nominees 
to  the  purity  test  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's ideological  bent.  What  I  am 
here  today  to  do  is  exactly  that.  I  think 
we  have  to  hold  the  Senate  to  a  kind  of 
ideological  purity  test  in  supporting 
President  Reagan's  commitment  to  the 
free  enterprise  system.  What  Senator 
LucAR  and  I  and  others  are  doing  is  try- 
ing to,  if  you  will,  honor  the  mandate  of 
November  and  to  safeguard  the  mandate 
from  those  who  would  dilute  the  thrust 
and  commitment  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  peanut  acreage  allotment  system 
is  a  classic  case  of  the  special  interest 
politics  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pledged  themselves  to  eradicate.  Many 
of  the  programs  I  supported  have  been 
cut  and,  indeed,  there  were  cuts  made 
yesterday  in  time-honored  programs.  It 
is  time  that  we  extend  the  new  approach 
across  the  board. 

This  Nation  has  always  embraced  a 
free  market  system.  The  peanut  acreage 
allotment  system  is  antagonistic  to  a  free 
market.  It  is  a  blanket  contradiction  of 
the  term  "Land  of  the  Free."  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  an  American  who  chooses  to  do 
so  cannot  grow  and  market  peanuts  for 
profit  without  an  allotment.  This  allot- 
ment is  not  like  a  permit  that  anyone  can 
get  by  applying  fcr  one.  There  have  not 
been  any  issued  in  years. 

These  individuals  have  allotments  be- 
cause, by  and  large,  their  ancestors  re- 


ceived them  free  from  the  Government 
during  a  time  when  the  peanut  farmer 
needed  help,  i-orty  years  later  they  go  on 
profiting  from  them,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  really  did  nothing  to  earn  them 
in  the  first  place.  Someone  holding  for 
50  acres  might  lease  it  for  $300  per  acre, 
and  make  bl5,000  compliments  of  Uncle 
Sam.  ihis  program  is  designed  to  aid 
one  small  group  of  people.  It  has  an  ad- 
verse affect  on  peanut  farmers  and  mil- 
lions of  American  consumers. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  59,000  in- 
dividuals who  do  have  the  privilege  of 
owning  an  allotment  do  not  even  grow 
peanuts.  Why  should  they?  They  can 
lease  their  allotments  and  make  a  hand- 
some profit  without  purchasing  one  sin- 
gle seed  or  a  pound  of  fertilizer.  They  do 
not  have  to  plant,  or  nurture,  or  harvest 
the  crops.  Moreover,  unlike  the  farmer, 
they  do  not  lose  their  profits  if  there  is 
a  drought,  such  as  the  one  in  1980.  The 
allotment  holder  gets  his  rent  no  matter 
what. 

The  program  has  created  tension  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  allotment 
holder,  yet  the  farmers  are  reluctant  to 
speak  out.  Speaking  out  could  well  mean 
they  have  no  allotment  for  next  year. 
This  fact  alone  should  cast  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  program.  A 
man  who  invests  his  own  money,  time, 
and  the  most  productive  years  of  his  life 
growing  peanuts  can  lose  it  all  at  the 
whim  of  the  allotment  holder. 

The  consumer  is  an  even  bigger  victim 
of  this  feudal  system.  All  of  us  suffer  in 
varying  degrees  during  good  and  bad 
crop  years,  and  over  the  last  year  we 
have  paid  unnecessarily  high  prices  for 
peanuts  and  peanut  products. 

During  the  years  when  US.  peanut 
products  have  been  good,  the  consumer 
paid  a  higher  price  because  of  the 
artificial  production  costs  created  by  the 
allotment  system.  In  bad  years,  such  as 
1980.  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  U.S. 
produced  peanuts,  consumer  costs  went 
through  the  roof.  It  inflated  the  cost  of 
peanut  butter — a  bas'c  part  of  a  low- 
cost  nutritional  diet  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

Is  addition  to  the  allotment,  the  Gov- 
ernment supplements  the  strict  limits 
.  on  supply  with  a  domestic  price  support 
system.  The  annual  cost  has  averaged 
$60  million  over  the  last  5  years.  The 
Government  severely  limits  peanut  im- 
ports. Last  fall,  shelled  peanuts  rose  to 
$1.75  per  pound.  If  there  had  been  an 
adequate  su'^ply  of  peanuts,  wholesale 
levels  probably  would  have  been  40  or 
45  cents  per  pound.  Our  Government 
delayed  raising  the  quota  in  response  to 
the  shortage.  And  so  the  consumer  paid 
for  the  U.S.  embargo  on  imported  pea- 
nuts. Overall,  this  outdated  program  cost 
the  US.  Treasury  over  $1  bullion  during 
the  past  four  decades — more  than  half 
of  that  since  1970. 

I  want  to  emohasize  that  we  are  not 
arguing  against  having  an  agriculture 
proffram  for  peanuts.  But  every  practi- 
cal factor  argues  against  the  unique  al- 
lotment .system  for  peanuts.  This  svstem, 
wh'ch  exists  for  only  one  edible  com- 
mod'tv,  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
its   effectiveness.   A   system   more   like 
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those  for  wheat,  soybeans,  and  other 
major  export  products  would  be  far  more 
equitable. 

The  issue  of  the  allotment  acreage 
program  is  not  a  narrow  question  of 
farm  supports  and  subsidies.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  partisan  politics.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 
We  must  demonstrate  that  we  are  work- 
ing sincerely  to  curb  inflation  and  pro- 
tect the  American  consumer.  We  can- 
not and  we  must  not  continue  to  pro- 
tect this  special  interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  population  at  large. 

(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Let  me  say  again  that 
this  is  a  fascinating  issue.  Indeed,  the 
entire  farm  bill  represents  a  rather  his- 
toric turning  point.  Those  who  want  to 
understand  where  this  country  is  and 
where  it  is  going,  what  the  interplay  is 
between  special  interests  and  ideology, 
should  look  at  this  whole  debate. 

Speaking  as  a  Democrat  who  has  grave 
reservations  about  the  direction  in  which 
the  country  is  going,  one  could  be  am- 
bivalent about  the  outcome  of  this 
amendment.  If  Indeed  the  amendment 
should  fail  and  the  vested  interests 
should  prevail,  then  we  have  indeed  lost 
a  short-term  battle.  But  the  major  nec- 
essary ingredient  for  this  administration 
to  have  in  its  new  thrust  is  credibility. 
If  you  are  going  to  go  out  and  ask  the 
school  lunch  program  to  take  cuts,  if  you 
are  going  to  ask  people  who  need  college 
loans  to  take  cuts,  and  you  keep  this 
kind  of  program  intact,  you  can  do  It, 
but  you  will  pay  a  price.  The  price  over 
the  long  term  is  a  sense  of  unfairness, 
a  sense  of  being  had.  a  sense  ultimately 
of  hypocrisy. 

So  those  of  us  who  support  a  different 
approach  look  at  this  with  a  kind  of 
ambivalence.  In  the  short  term,  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  see  this  passed.  But  if 
I  were  a  strong  supporter  of  this  ad- 
ministration's policy,  I  would  want  this 
to  pass  overwhelmingly  to  send  a  mes- 
sage that  we  are  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  irrespective  of  spe- 
cial interests  and  who  is  who  in  the  con- 
gressional firmament. 

It  is  important  that  when  we  make 
cuts  there  be  a  sense  of  fairness.  Noth- 
ing will.  I  think,  erode  that  sense  of 
credibility  and  fairness  and  equity  than 
a  sign  that  there  are  certain  special  re- 
serve component  parts  to  which  the  rhet- 
oric— the  ideology — does  not  apply.  And 
let  that  sentiment  be  broad  in  the  land 
and  you  will  see  a  severe  reaction  build 
up  over  time. 

If  you  are  a  consumerlst.  you  should 
support  this  amendment.  If  vou  are  a 
believer  in  the  new  economics  of  free 
enterprise,  unfettered,  you  shou'd  sup- 
port this  amendment.  If  you  are  a  sup- 
porter of  the  President  in  his  attempt 
to  provide  a  sense  of  equity,  you  should 
support  this  amendment.  Indeed,  one 
really  has  to  search  for  a  reason— other 
than  that  special  constituency— why 
this  amendment  should  not  be  sup- 
ported. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  his  initiative  in  this  respect  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  membership  of  our  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  that  spent 
literally  months  on  the  farm  bill,  literally 
weeks  on  the  peanut  provisions  if  you 
count  all  the  hearings  and  various  dis- 
cussions, and  the  continuing  effort  to 
try  to  fit  the  farm  bill  and  the  peanut 
provisions  within  the  scheme  of  the  old 
Economic  Recovery  Act. 

Some  people  have  made  some  criti- 
cisms of  deals.  I  heard  this  speech  last 
night.  I  read  something  in  the  news- 
paper. I  have  heard  things  about  a  let- 
ter from  the  administration.  But  I  do 
know  that  in  time  and  sequence  and 
events  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
did  not  state  his  support  for  the  re- 
vi;ed  committee  version  of  peanuts  un- 
til adjustments  were  made  where  the 
Government  losses  would  be  zero.  In 
other  words,  no  costs  to  the  taxpaying 
public. 

I  think  you  have  to  look  at  every 
other  farm  commodity.  Can  you  point  to 
another  commodity  in  the  farm  bill  that 
is  in  the  same  category  of  peanuts,  in 
that  peanuts  is  not  going  to  cost  the  Gov- 
enmjent  to  lose  money  or  to  expend 
money?  Every  other  commodity  has  an 
expenditure  associated  with  it,  although 
I  hear  whispered  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram does  not. 

And  I  might  say  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  endeavored  to  reduce  any  cost  that 
the  Government  is  involved  in  down  to  a 
minimum.  As  the  peanut  section  of  the 
bill  now  stands,  only  administrative  costs 
are  involved. 

Now,  yesterday  I  painfully  voted 
against  an  increase  in  support  levels  for 
the  dairy  farmers  of  our  Nation.  I  have 
dairy  farmers  in  my  State.  The  president 
of  my  Farm  Bureau  is  primarily  a  dairy 
farmer.  But  I  have  been  trying  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  the  committee, 
carefully  fine  tuning  the  farm  bill  to 
where  it  produces  a  workable  program 
for  the  farmer  but  yet  is  a  part  of  the 
overall  economic  recovery  program  of 
the  President,  which  is  fine  tuned,  too. 

We  have  a  budget  approach  involved. 
We  had  the  first  concurrent  resolution  in 
the  budget  and  we  had  a  reconciliation 
of  the  budget.  The  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee approached,  its  commitments  and, 
overall,  stayed  within  it,  when  everything 
is  considered.  Our  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  met  the  requirements  or  the 
severe  budgetary  constraints  which  were 
imposed  upon  us. 

Really,  it  is  rather  ironic  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  com- 
mittee approach  want  to  do  it  where  it 
is  adding  costs.  And  each  of  the  pro- 
posals that  are  before  us  will  add  costs 
to  the  peanut  program. 

I  want  to  go  into  that  later  on  in  my 
remarks.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  went  into 
that  last  night,  pointing  out  how  expen- 
sive the  Lugar  amendment  will  be  and 
in  a  minute  I  want  to  point  out  what  the 
Mattingly  amendment  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 


Our  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
spent  24  separate  markup  sessions  trv- 
ing  to  forgo  a  farm  bill  which  will 
assure  Americans  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices 
while  at  the  same  time  would  be  fair  to 
our  farmers.  They  have  done  a  pretty 
good  job.  I  do  not  believe  any  other  com- 
mittee has  devoted  as  much  time  and 
effort  trying  to  reach  a  solution  to  the 
overall  problem  of  dealing  fairly  with 
each  and  every  commodity.  And  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  Senator  Hud- 
LESTON.  the  ranking  minority  member, 
for  their  patience  and  fairness  in  ap- 
proaching this  unenviable  task. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  conversations 
atout  allotments.  What  is  an  allotment? 
It  is  a  franchise.  Is  there  something 
un-American  about  franchises?  Is  there 
something  un-American  about  Mc- 
Donald's? Is  there  something  un- 
American  about  Roy  Rogers  or  Hardee's? 
It  is  a  franchise  to  sell  within  a  re- 
stricted area.  A  franchise  limits.  It  is 
a  limitation. 

Maybe  we  ought  not  to  have  any 
limitations,  but  there  are  limitations  that 
exists  in  every  aspect  of  business  life 
and  in  government.  Last  year  the  soft 
drink  bottlers  came  before  the  Congress 
and  said  because  of  a  court  decision, 
"Our  franchises  and  franchise  system 
are  to  be  destroyed." 

Like  McDonald's,  it  was  a  franchise 
based  upon  a  family  business  concept 
that  they  and  they  alone  could  sell  with- 
in a  limited  area. 

An  allotment  is  a  franchise.  It  is  a 
franchise  to  sell  to  a  limitation. 

Why  did  the  soft  drink  bottlers  say, 
"We  are  justified  in  having  a  franchise"? 
Why  is  it  that  McDonald's  is  justified? 
In  the  soft  drink  matter  they  brought 
out  basically  three  arguments.  One  argu- 
ment was  quality  control.  No.  2  was 
stability.  No.  3  was  family,  that  the  soft 
drink  bottlers  were  family  owned  and 
operated  and  had  been  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

If  you  did  not  allow  the  local  Coca- 
Co'.a  Co.  in  my  home  area  of  Tuscumbia 
to  have  its  franchise,  then  you  are  going 
to  destroy  that  family  and  that  family 
business. 

There  were  three  votes  in  the  Senate 
against  the  Soft  Drink  Bottlers  Act. 
Senator  Lucar  voted  for  the  Soft  Drink 
Bottlers  Act.  Wherein,  in  principle,  is 
there  a  difference?  I  see  none. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
franchise  in  the  peanut  program.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  matter  of  quality 
control.  The  matter  of  quality  control  is 
important.  It  takes  years  of  cultivation 
to  be  able  to  control  the  comsta'k  borer, 
which  is  a  dangerous  adversary  of  the 
peanut.  It  takes  a  tremendous  amount, 
year  after  year,  of  effort  to  control 
aflatoxin,  which  is  a  cancer-carrying 
type  of  fungus  or  disease. 

On  the  matter  of  quality  control,  the 
fact  that  you  have,  year  after  year, 
planted  peanuts  in  a  proper  manner 
Rives  you  the  proper  control  know  how. 
Stability.  There  has  been  a  feeling  that 
the  peanut  manufacturers  oueht  to  have 
a  stability  to  their  market.  Peanuts  have 
been  grown  in  three  areas,  basically: 
The  Southwest.  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
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Unas,  and  the  Southeast — Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  droughts  that  affect  pea- 
nuts, only  in  1  year  out  of  the  past  25  has 
there  been  a  lack  of  stability  as  to  ade- 
quate supply.  The  past  crop  year  was  a 
devastating  year  and  the  yield-sapping 
drought  hit  all  areas  of  the  peanut  belt. 
As  a  result,  we  suffered.  The  drought 
caused  increases  in  the  price  of  peanut 
butter.  But  to  show  that  you  have  had 
stability  in  all  of  that  period  of  time  is 
because  of  the  peanut  program  that  we 
have  had. 

The  family  I  leave  to  the  elonuence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  has 
spoken  to  this.  There  will  be  destruction 
of  families,  havoc  that  will  take  place  in 
the  absence  of  a  planned,  studious  ap- 
proach to  this  by  which  injury  is  mini- 
mized. If  you  are  going  to  suddenly  take 
this  existing  program  away  from  groups 
where  they  have  had  it  for  41  vears.  the 
resulting  economic  and  social  impact  has 
to  t)e  considered  and  you  have  to  mini- 
mize the  consequences  of  injury  that  can 
result. 

Franchise,  quality  control,  stability,  the 
family,  whether  it  be  in  soft  drinks, 
whether  it  be  in  legislation  coming  up 
pertaining  to  the  beer  distributors,  again 
there  are  all  of  the  essential  elements.  It 
is  a  limitation,  but  it  is  a  limitation  which 
is  justified,  a  limitation  which  the  soft 
drink  people  said  was  justified  because  of 
stability,  quality  control,  and  the  conse- 
quences on  the  family. 

Allotments  have  protected  this  wuntry 
in  the  past.  Protected  the  farmer,  the 
cotton  farmer,  the  wheat  farmer,  when 
supplies  were  such  that  we  had  no  real 
export  market.  We  have  tried  to  improve 
the  export  market  for  farm  commodi- 
ties. They  tell  me  in  the  dairy  program 
we  have  butter  that  is  3  years  old  which 
the  Government  purchased  as  surplus.  Do 
you  want  to  put  peanuts  into  the  surplus 
type  of  commodity  and  pay  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  as  you  are  having  to  do  in 
regards  to  the  dairy  program?  That  is.  if 
they  will  grow  peanuts,  as  they  say.  all 
over  the  country. 

Somehow  or  other  peanuts  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  A  great  Alabam- 
ian  by  the  name  of  George  Washington 
Carver  really  lifted  the  world  to  the  pea- 
nut and  the  potato,  finding  various  uses 
for  them.  He  could  serve  a  meal  in  which 
you  would  start  out  with  peanut  soup  and 
you  would  end  up  with  peanut  ice  cream. 
Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  has  been 
dead  for  many  years,  and  peanuts  have 
been  growing.  They  were  growing  in 
manv  places  before  this  program  was 
adopted  manv  years  ago.  Are  thev  going 
to  grow  in  Indiana?  If  they  were  to  grow 
in  Indiana,  they  would  have  been  growing 
there  a  long  time  ago. 

Forty-some  odd  years  ago  you  had  it 
where  climate,  the  Lord,  ra'n,  everything 
came  together.  If  vou  think  you  are  go- 
ing to  grow  peanuts  in  every  place  in  the 
world.  I  think  you  will  be  sadlv  mistaken. 

Franklv,  the  pla*"*  that  would  probably 
benefit  the  most  is  the  Southeast.  That 
would  be  the  place  where  the  weather, 
the  growing  season,  the  length  of  time, 
and  all  of  these  matters  would  coalesce 
to  produce  and  to  increase  the  crop. 


This  program  on  peanuts  is  complex 
and  a  lot  of  people  do  not  understand  it. 
I  would  say  that  two-thirds  of  tho  agri- 
cultural staffs  of  the  Senators  think  pea- 
nuts grow  above  the  ground.  Some  of 
them  may  think  you  pick  them  from 
trees  or  in  some  way. 

I  am  being  facetious,  though  I  do  not 
intend  to  be.  There  is  a  lot  of  misunder- 
standing about  the  program  and  under- 
standably, so  because,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously stated  it  is  an  extremely  technical 
and  complex  program. 

A  peanut  is  more  akin  to  a  vegetable 
than  to  a  grain.  We  have  talked  about 
a  fine-tuned  program.  It  has  two  basic 
areas.  It  has  quota  peanuts  and  it  has 
additional  peanuts,  which  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent category.  There  are  two  different 
support  programs.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  things  that  are  different  about  pea- 
nuts that  make  it  hard  for  people  to 
understand  unless  they  are  intimately 
involved  in  it.  I  think  because  of  this 
complexity  many  people  compare  pea- 
nuts to  other  crops.  Some  people  have 
tho  idea,  "All  right  we  can  take  these 
peanuts  away  from  the  farmers  in  these 
areas  and  they  can  start  out  and  use 
their  plows  and  the  tractors  and  the 
same  machinery."  But  when  you  take 
away  and  destroy  the  peanut  program, 
how  many  grain  crops  grow  beneath  the 
ground?  Potatoes  do  but  that  is  not  a 
gram  crop. 

We  had  a  terrible  hurricane  in  my 
State.  Hurricane  Frederick.  I  did  not 
know  a  lot  about  pecan  trees,  but  I  found 
out  it  takes  8,  10.  or  12  years  for  a  pecan 
tree  to  come  into  production.  A  fellow 
took  me  into  his  bam  to  show  me  his 
equipment.  He  had  lost  2,000  pecan  trees 
and  he  said.  "What  am  I  going  to  do  with 
this  equipment?"  He  had  over  $200,000 
in  specialized  equipment. 

As  I  look  at  the  peanut  farmer  today, 
I  realize  that  the  peanut  farmer's  equip- 
ment is  entirely  different  from  soybean, 
wheat,  com  equipment  or  the  equip- 
ment for  any  other  commodity. 

The  amendments  now  before  us  can 
destroy  many  of  those  who  now  rely 
on  the  peanut  program  for  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  their  income.  That 
may  not  be  a  reason  for  you  to  vote  for 
the  committee  package,  but  it  is  a  rea- 
son for  you  to  give  attention  to  what 
the  chairman  has  suggested.  Let  us  go 
about  any  changes  in  the  program  in 
an  orderly,  proper  manner,  through 
hearings  and  the  receiving  of  public 
testimony,  to  determine  the  conse- 
quences of  injury  that  will  result  from 
changes  in  the  peanut  program  as 
presently  constituted.  We  have  a  legis- 
lative procedure  to  be  used  when  making 
drastic  changes  in  various  programs  and 
this  time-tested,  time-proven  procedure 
certainly  should  be  the  vehicle  used  in 
making  any  substantive  changes  m  the 
peanut  program,  particulary  inasmuch 
as  livelihoods  are  very  much  involved. 

If  we  destroy  the  franchise  system, 
what  takes  place?  ^Vhat  would  have 
taken  place  in  soft  drinks?  Large,  re- 
gional corporate  distributing  units  would 
have  come  about.  There  will  be  a  shift, 
in  my  judgment,  from  the  small  farmer 
to  the  large  corporate  farmer  in  regard 


to  the  peanut  program  if  we  destroy  It. 
I  think  it  will  definitely  cause,  as  I  say,  a 
production  shilt  from  one  geographic 
area  to  another  of  the  Nation.  It  will 
destroy  many  family  farms,  as  I  have 
previously  mentioned. 

The  average  peanut  allotment  is  25 
acres.  Twenty-five  acres  is  a  small 
amount.  Usually,  there  are  maybe  75 
acres  of  soybeans  with  it.  They  used  to 
grow  a  little  cotton,  along  with  peanuts 
in  my  State,  but  they  are  not  growing 
much  cotton  in  the  areas  of  Alabama 
where  they  are  growing  peanuts,  be- 
cause the  boll  weevil  came  along  and 
ruined  cotton  farming.  In  Alabama,  we 
have  a  statue  to  the  boll  weevils.  The 
statue  is  there  because  it  got  the  farmers 
of  Coffee  County  away  from  raising  cot- 
ton and  got  them  to  raising  peanuts. 
That  was  many,  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  a  high  percentage  of 
leasing  in  the  peanut  program,  and  there 
is  the  indication  that  there  is  something 
evil  about  leasing.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  figures,  but  I  daresay  that  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  close  to  50  percent  of 
all  farmland  is  leased.  Is  there  something 
evil  about  a  widow  leasing  her  land?  Is 
there  something  evil  about  a  farmer  who 
has  rearhed  the  golden  years  of  his  ca- 
reer deciding  that  he  wants  to  lease?  I  do 
not  believe  the  leasing  aspect,  which  has 
been  so  highly  publicized,  is  evil.  I  believe 
that  leasing  us  a  part  of  America  a.;  much 
as  McDonald's.  It  is  a  part  of  America 
as  much  as  political  parties.  So  I  do  not 
see  all  this  leasing  evil  which  has  been 
bandied  about.  I  think  there  have  been 
some  distortions  about  that  feature  of 
the  peanut  program. 

Opponents  of  the  peanut  program  will 
take  some  figures  and  say  that  the  pea- 
nut allotment  is  being  leased  at  $200  an 
acre.  But  thev  do  not  show  the  separa- 
tion of  the  other  lands  that  go  with  that 
acreage  allotment  of  peanuts,  where  they 
plan  soybeans,  where  they  plant  com. 
and  where  they  plant  other  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  think  that  this 
effort  to  drastically  change  the  peanut 
program  at  this  time  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate. This  is  certainly  not  a  timely 
effort.  We  have  really  had  4  bad  crop 
years  with  regard  to  peanuts  in  the 
Southeast.  They  have  had.  since  1977.  a 
40-percent  loss  of  income.  Some  people 
had  the  idea  that  President  Carter  was 
looking  out  for  the  peanut  farmers.  The 
1977  farm  act  in  his  administration  was 
a  substantial  retreat.  The  peanut  farmers 
gave  tremendously  at  that  time  and  now 
they  are  being  called  upon  to  abolish  the 
entire  program.  All  of  this  in  just  4  short 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  mention  a  few 
other  things.  If  we  do  awav  with  the 
peanut  program,  what  is  the  effect  going 
to  be  on  soybean,  com.  palm  oil?  Will  not 
peanuts  be  turned  loose  in  those  areas?  It 
is  going  to  be  the  peanuts  raised,  that  get 
into  the  candy  bars  or  the  peanuts  that 
you  will  find  on  the  cocktail  circuits  that 
will  be  involved.  Those  peanuts  are  going 
to  go  into  competition  with  this  com  oil, 
soybean  oil.  and  other  oils.  The  fine- 
tuned  arrangement  of  the  farm  bill  then 
gets  out  of  line. 
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Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  It  Is  hard 
for  a  country  boy  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  River  in  Alabama  to  under- 
stand how  you  can  cut  taxes  and  have 
a  balanced  budget.  I  was  educated  on 
the  supply-side  theory.  The  supply  side 
brings  about  fine  tuning  so  I  was  told. 
I  was  convinced  that  I  ought  to  support 
the  President's  Economic  Recovery  Act 
and  I  am  hoping  and  praying  that  his 
flne  tuning  is  going  to  work.  I  think  that 
high  Interest  rates  must  come  down  if 
it  is  going  to  get  to  the  fine  tuning  aspect 
of  the  President's  program,  because  that 
tune  is  playing  a  sour  note  at  this  time. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  telling  you 
that  the  peanut  program,  with  its  com- 
plexities, has  to  operate  under  a  fine- 
tuned  plan  and  we  are  being  called  upon 
to  destroy  that  with  the  amendment 
presently  before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
may  have  a  dairy  sltuatic»i,  where  we 
may  be  called  upon  in  4  or  6  years  to 
take  care  of  the  surpluses.  On  the  other 
hand,  which  I  think  Is  going  to  be  the 
more  likely,  we  are  not  going  to  have  all 
that  production.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
fine-timed  plan  destroyed.  As  a  result, 
we  are  going  to  wreak  havoc.  It  is  going 
to  be  extremely  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  have  here  the  Helms  and  Hud- 
dleston  carefully  tuned  peanut  provi- 
sions that  will  work.  It  has  worked  in 
the  past.  It  has  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  has  the  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  not  going  to  cost  the 
Government  any  monev.  You  people  who 
have  been  running  around  with  the  red 
pencils,  balancing  the  budget,  if  you  vote 
against  the  Helms  and  Huddleston  pro- 
vision, it  is  an  indication  that  you  are 
not  for  a  balanced  budget  or  a  decrease. 

The  peanut  farmers  want  to  cooper- 
ate. They  are  willing  to  take  their 
chances  in  regard  to  the  commitee  bill 
which  has  cut  back  on  the  program.  But 
they  want  that  fine-tuned  plan  that  can 
come  about  and  can  continue  to  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  consider  the  cost  of  the  other 
proposals  being  offered  In  lieu  of  the 
committee's  peanut  proposal.  I  do  not 
have  all  the  figures  on  them.  With  all 
the  papers  I  have  around  here,  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  do.  But  I  have  been  told 
on  Senator  Mattingly's  plan,  there  is  no 
Government  control  on  cost.  The  sky  can 
be  the  limit.  All  additional  peanuts  can 
move  into  the  domestic  edible  market, 
thereby  causing  quota -loan  peanuts  to 
remain  in  Government  loan,  resulting  in 
high  Government  outlays.  This  would 
create  a  surplus  situation  similar  to  the 
situation  that  existed  prior  to  the  1977 
act. 

The  Mattingly  proposal  provides  no 
cost  offsets  between  the  additional  and 
the  quota  pools,  thereby  leaving  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  pick  up 
costs  currently  paid  by  the  grower.  I  am 
told  that  it  would  cost  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Senator  Helms  has  gone  into  quite  a 
great  deal  of  detail  about  the  Lugar 
amendment  and  what  it  would  cost.  It 
has  been  indicated  to  me  in  regard  to  the 
Lugar  proposal  that  there  would  certain- 
ly be  a  price  support.  It  will  be  left  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 


retary, and  the  price  supports  that  are 
calculated  will  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  cost  of  production.  Senator  Lucar  in- 
dicates that  the  Secretary  would  estab- 
lish no  high  loan  rate  or  support  price. 
I  just  do  not  believe  any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  whether  he  be  Democratic, 
RepubUcan,  or  any  breed  whatever  is 
going  to  get  out  of  line  in  the  percentage 
of  cost  of  production  of  one  commodity 
over  another  commodity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody,  in  equity 
and  fairness,  is  going  to  say,  "All  right, 
we'll  give  nothing  to  peanuts.  I  have  the 
authority  to  do  so.  But  we  are  going  to 
give  soybeans,  com,  feed  grams,  and 
wheat  a  certain  basis,  based  on  the  value 
of  the  cost  of  production." 

If  he  went  as  low  as  about  a  third  or 
in  that  neighborhood— say.  a  loan  rate  of 
$250  a  ton — then  the  outlay  in  regard 
to  that,  under  the  Lugar  proposal,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  I  have,  would 
cost  $143,750,000.  If  a  loan  rate  of  $340 
were  used,  which  is  getting  up.  the  cost 
would  be  $195,500,000.  If  a  loan  rate  of 
$420  were  used,  under  the  Lugar  pro- 
posal, there  would  be  an  outlay  of  $241,- 
500.000.  If  the  present  loan  rate  were 
used  of  $455.  it  would  exceed  $250  mil- 
lion. 

In  the  desire  to  eliminate  franchises. 
I  believe  we  have  forgotten  the  cost  ap- 
proach here,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
realize  that  cost  is  something  we  have 
to  consider. 

Peanuts  are  a  complex  product.  The 
growing  of  peanuts  is  different.  Peanuts 
grow  below  the  ground.  Have  you  ever 
eaten  a  rancid  peanut?  Peanuts  cannot 
stay  in  the  loan  and  in  warehouses  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  refrigera- 
tion They  are  more  akin  to  a  vegetable 
or  to  a  green. 

I  say  again,  the  program  is  very,  very 
complicated.  But  it  has  been  worked  out 
carefully  over  the  years  to  prevent  sur- 
pluses, to  provide  stability,  to  provide 
quality  control,  and  to  protect  the  fam- 
ily farmer. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  chair- 
man and  the  minority  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  who  have 
worked,  who  have  been  present  at  each 
of  the  24  markup  sessions  before  the  bill 
was  finished,  and  who  have  been  pres- 
ent at  each  of  the  24  markup  sessions 
before  the  bill  was  finished,  and  who 
have  been  present  in  at  least  five  meet- 
ings since  that  time  that  I  know  of. 
They  have  endeavored  to  bring  every- 
thing together.  I  believe  they  have  done 
a  remarkable  job. 

Some  people  can  say  that  perhaps  this 
commodity  has  a  limited  advantage,  but 
that  has  not  resulted  from  anything 
other  than  an  effort  to  be  fair.  I  believe 
that  saying  that  would  be  a  distortion, 
because  we  have  tr'ed  to  present  an 
overall  program  that  is  equitable  f>nd 
fair.  Senators  should  consider  this.  They 
should  consider.  No.  1.  cost.  Consider  the 
fine-tuned  plan.  Consider  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  integral  part  of  the  President's 
program. 

I  hope  Senators  will  support  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 


join  in  the  sentiments  that  have  been 
expressed  in  rejecting  the  amendments 
that  have  been  presented  relating  to  the 
peanut  program. 

I  point  out.  as  already  has  been  indi- 
cated, that  what  is  before  the  Senate  in 
S.  884.  as  modified,  is  a  program  that  ai- 
re idy  has  been  substantially  scaled 
down,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  the 
other  commodity  programs  in  wheat, 
cotton,  and  feed  grains. 

In  the  case  of  the  peanut  program, 
the  committee  reduced  the  loan  rate  for 
quota  peanuts  from  $631  to  $596  per  ton. 
In  addition,  the  committee  reduced  the 
minimum  national  poundage  quota  from 
1.3  to  1.24  million  tons.  We  also  added 
language  providing  that  no  person  may 
exercise  allotment  rights  without  suffl- 
c'ent  land  to  support  the  allotment.  Any 
allotment  or  poundage  quota  surrender- 
ed for  lack  of  tillable  land  would  revert 
to  a  pool  for  distribution  to  new  growers. 

The  provision  relating  io  tillable  land 
is  designed  to  prevent  country  clubs  and 
other  similar  entities  not  now  farming 
from  accruing  benefits  fro.Ti  the  pea- 
nut program  through  leases  of  their  pea- 
nut allotments. 

Finally,  we  added  language  making  it 
clear  that  there  are  no  criminal  sanc- 
tions—only civil  penalties — for  violation 
of  peanut  marketing  quotas. 

We  hear  people  saying  that  somebody 
is  going  to  be  put  in  jail  if  they  want  to 
grow  peanuts.  That  question  has  been 
disposed  of  with  this  particular  language. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  peanut  pro- 
gram which  S.  884.  as  modified,  would 
basically  extend  for  4  crop  years  was 
hammered  out  in  1977  as  part  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

The  program  has  worked  well,  and  it 
has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  pea- 
nut farmers. 

I  point  out  one  other  fact  for  my  col- 
leagues. This  program  and  all  the  other 
commodity  programs  are  not  something 
that  just  appeared  out  of  the  thin  air. 
They  were  put  into  effect  to  meet  a  spe- 
cific need.  They  were  put  into  effect  to 
eliminate  chaos  at  the  marketplace.  They 
were  put  into  effect  to  offer  some  degree, 
some  modicum,  of  stability  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

There  are  no  bonanzas  in  this  farm 
bill.  You  cannot  write  a  program,  no 
matter  how  generous  you  think  you  are. 
that  is  going  to  provide  certainty  for 
the  farmer  that  he  is  going  to  make 
money  from  his  operation.  You  cannot 
write  a  program  against  floods  and  dry 
weather  and  hurricanes  and  insects  and 
all  the  other  things  that  a  farm  operator 
is  faced  with  from  the  time  he  considers 
planting  his  crop  until  he  gets  it  to  the 
marketplace. 

This  does  not  do  that,  either.  All  we 
can  do  is  trv  to  provide  some  measure  of 
assurance  that  the  farm  operator,  who 
invests  his  time,  who  invests  his  money, 
which  is  becoming  more  considerable  all 
the  time  in  the  production  of  a  crop,  in 
trying  to  provide  the  food  and  fiber  for 
this  country  and  for  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  will  not  be  totally  wiped  out, 
that  he  will  not  lose  everything  he  has. 
In  many  cases  you  carnot  do  that  be- 
cause of  adverse  conditions  over  which 
nobody  has  any  control. 
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So  these  are  not  programs,  any  of 
them,  that  have  just  appeared  on  the 
scene  all  of  a  sudden  to  try  to  provide 
some  kind  of  bonanza  for  people  who  are 
agriculture  producers.  The  programs 
were  brought  into  being  because  of  dire 
circumstances  that  existed. 

If  you  want  to  look  back  to  the  day 
when  we  did  not  have  any  programs,  if 
you  want  to  look  back  to  1932  and  1929, 
there  was  not  much  Government  regu- 
lation in  those  days.  There  were  not  even 
big  deficits  in  Government  expenditures. 
I  do  not  have  to  describe  the  economic 
conditions  that  existed  in  those  days, 
when  the  United  States  was,  without 
question,  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  peril 
since  the  time  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

So  one  can  suggest  that  without  Gov- 
ernment programs,  everything  is  going 
to  be  great;  but  I  do  not  l)elieve  history 
will  bear.it  out.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
conditions  that  brought  into  effect  these 
various  programs  have  changed  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  say  now  that  we  do 
not  need  them  any  more  and  we  should 
go  back  to  those  times. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the  mo- 
tion that  will  be  made  relating  to  the 
pending  amendments,  that  we  table  the 
efforts  to  eliminate  or  seriously  modify 
this  program  and  other  programs,  and 
move  on  with  a  reasonable  program  to 
provide  some  minimum  help  to  agricul- 
ture producers  of  the  country. 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Lugar  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  only  one  word  that  describes 
the  peanut  program  now  in  effect — 
unbelievable. 

As  Senator  Lugar  has  previously 
pointed  out.  his  amendment  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee during  deliberations  on  the  1981 
farm  bill.  The  amendment  did  not  pass, 
but  that  very  well  may  have  been  be- 
cause so  few  Senators  really  understood 
the  peanut  program. 

I  do  not  want  this  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  without  Senators  understand- 
ing the  program  we  have  now,  so  let  me 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  it. 

Simply  stated,  the  present  peanut  law 
says  that  before  a  farmer  can  put  a  pea- 
nut in  the  ground,  he  must  either  have 
a  Government  peanut  sdlotment  or  pur- 
chase the  right  to  grow  peanuts  from  a 
landowner  who  has  an  allotment  pre- 
viously passed  on  to  him  or  his  ancestors 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  original  allotment  system,  started 
over  40  years  ago.  was  intended  to  protect 
the  peanut  farmer.  Allotments  were  gen- 
erally given  out  to  landowners  who  grew 
peanuts.  However,  over  the  course  of  40 
years,  many  of  those  farmers  who  orig- 
inally wanted  to  plant  peanuts  have 
since  decided  that  for  various  reasons 
they  do  not  want  to.  and  since  a  portion 
of  their  land  was  originally  set  aside  to 
grow  peanuts,  they  have  the  right  to  sell 
that  allotment  to  another  farmer  who 
does  want  to  grow  peanuts — at  some 
$100  to  $200  rent  per  year. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  not  $200  per 
acre  for  the  right  to  grow  the  peanuts 
plus  the  land  to  grow  them  o" — this  is 
only  for  the  right  to  grow  them.  An 
allotment  holder  can  and  does  sell  his 
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allotment,  but  farms  the  land  and  makes 
profit  off  of  the  crop  he  produces,  too. 
TTiis  has  gotten  to  be  a  common  prac- 
tice— in  fact,  today  70  to  75  percent  of 
all  the  peanuts  grown  are  grown  cm 
rented  allotments. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  this  pro- 
gram with  USDA  officials  during  markup 
of  the  1981  farm  bill.  When  I  asked  at>out 
buying  land  and  growing  peanuts,  they 
told  me  I  could  grow  up  to  1  acre  for 
my  own  consumption,  but  that  I  could 
not  market  any  other  peanuts.  When  I 
pursued  the  question  further,  I  was  told 
that  if  I  tried  to  market  the  peanuts  I 
would  be  charged  a  penalty  for  the  pea- 
nuts I  grew  and  if  I  refused  to  pay  the 
penalty,  I  would  be  thrown  in  jail.  I  ask 
my  fellow  Senators  what  kind  of  a  free 
country  we  are  running  when  I  cannot 
plant  what  I  want  on  my  own  land? 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  the  peanut  industry  is 
a  classic  example  of  bureaucratic  indif- 
ference to  both  economic  reality  and  the 
basic  principles  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  I  urge  the  Senate's  approval  of 
this  proposed  legislation.* 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

These  amendments  would  destroy  the 
economic  stability  of  the  peanut  pro- 
ducing sector.  It  is  not  fair  to  change 
the  rules  in  midstream.  Philosophically, 
I  can  understand  some  of  the  concerns 
expressed  about  the  allotment  approvals. 
However,  we  now  have  such  a  program. 
Young  farmers  have  borrowed  money 
to  buy  allotments. 

To  wipe  away  the  program  without 
notice  would  be  to  take  away  a  property 
right,  recognized  by  the  current  law, 
without  compensation.  It  would  be  like 
suddenly  doing  away  taxi  licenses  in 
some  large  cities  for  which  the  driver 
may  have  paid  $25,000  to  $50,000.  plan- 
ning for  long  range  changes  with  due 
notice  is  one  thing.  A  sudden  sharp 
break  with  one  part  is  another.  Some 
medianism  must  be  used  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance  between  supply  and 
demand. 

Peanut  production  is  important  to  my 
home  state  of  Oklahoma.  "There  are  6.110 
farms  w  ith  allotments  in  our  State.  The 
value  of  the  crop  annually  is  approxi- 
mately $60  million:  182.000.000  pounds 
constitutes  the  State's  quota. 

Peanut  producers  have  been  having 
a  difficult  time  already.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction exceeds  $600  per  acre,  excluding 
the  cost  of  land.  The  support  levels  have 
not  increased  quickly  enough  to  keep 
up  with  increases  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Last  year  because  of  a  severe 
drought.  There  was  a  40  percent  reduc- 
tion in  peanut  production. 

S.  884  presents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. It  has  been  estimated  that  by 
1985  the  total  cost  of  the  prosram  will 
be  reduced  to  approximately  $2  million. 
This  would  constitute  only  .0000028  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  budget. 

Surely  that  is  a  reasonable  price  for 
retaining  a  viable  domestic  source  of 
peanuts.  We  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  last  year,  the  domestic  peanut 
grower  received  less  than  34  percent  of 


what  the  consumer  paid  for  peanut 
butter. 

We  should  especially  rememlaer  that 
while  the  Oklahoma  peanut  grower  was 
receiving  about  25  cents  per  pound  for 
his  peanuts  in  1980,  the  cost  of  imported 
peanuts  was  $1  per  pound. 

The  peanut  program,  as  with  all  pro- 
grams which  expend  Federal  funds, 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  Some 
changes  may  be  in  order.  I  might  well 
have  written  a  different  program  had 
I  been  in  Congress  nearly  a  half  century 
ago  when  this  and  other  commodity  pro- 
grams were  commenced.  However,  to 
suddenly  make  drastic  changes  without 
notice  which  would  destroy  the  domestic 
peanut  producers  is  not  fair  or  wise. 

The  over  6.000  peanut  farmers  in  my 
State  do  not  deserve  such  treatment. 
Neither  do  consumers  who  will  pay  much 
more  if  they  are  forced  to  depend  upon 
i.iiported  peanuts  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  both  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Both  of  these  amendments  would 
eliminate  the  current  peanut  program. 
They  are  a  breach  of  faith  in  the  face 
of  a  long,  hard,  good-faith  effort  by  the 
peanut  farmers  to  pare  the  program 
down  to  a  minimal  cost  level. 

The  peanut  growers  have  sacrificed 
for  4  years,  ever  s  nee  the  1977  farm 
bill,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program.  They  cut  this  cost  by  90  per- 
cent a  tremendous  achievement. 

It  has  been  very  costly  for  them  finan- 
cially, but  they  are  now  offering  a  peanut 
program  which  will  continue  to  assure 
the  American  consumer  a  stable,  ade- 
quate supply  of  high-quality  peanuts  at 
a  reasonable  price.  This  peanut  program 
will  deliver  this  at  a  min-mal  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  in  fact  at  no  cost  in  1982. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  reject  these 
efforts,  to  throw  away  4  years  of  sacri- 
fices made  solely  in  order  to  keep  a  pro- 
gram which  has  served  this  country  well. 
This  is  not  right.  I  will  not  agree  to  it, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
it. 

I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
proposal  that  the  growers  wrote  them- 
selves. I  have  worked  with  the  growers 
for  months.  We  have  gained  ground  inch 
by  inch.  We  have  made  cut  after  cut  to 
hold  down  the  cost  in  the  face  of  esti- 
mates which  are  continually  revised  up- 
ward. This  is  now  the  bottom  line. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
reach  a  reasonable  compromise  within 
the  budget  constra  nts  while  preserving 
the  basic  structure  of  the  program.  The 
peanut  program  has  served  this  coun- 
try well.  Last  year  was  the  first  time  in 
25  years  that  we  have  had  a  shortage 
of  peanuts.  Few  other  commodities  can 
make  that  claim.  The  fact  that  peanuts 
are  a  perishable  crop  that  cannot  be 
stored,  more  like  milk  than  other  crops, 
requires  that  we  produce  a  steady  sup- 
ply year  in  and  year  out.  The  geographic 
diversity  of  the  current  program  has 
done  that  very  successfully. 

The  peanut  growers  have  made  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  in  order  to  cut  the 
cost  and  to  keep  the  program.  I  urge 
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my  colleagues  to  keep  faith  with  these 
sacrifices  and  to  keep  this  program 
without  further  changes. 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  version  of 
the  peanut  program  as  presented  by  Sen- 
ators Helms  and  Huddleston  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  original  language  of  S.  884. 
I  want  to  commend  the  leadership  and 
the  managers  of  this  bill  and  the  entire 
committee  for  meeting  the  challenges  be- 
fore them.  My  State  depends  on  a 
healthy  agricultural  economy.  Through 
the  diligent  efforts  of  these  men,  essen- 
tial farm  programs  have  been  kept  in 
place  at  cost-effective  levels. 

The  peanut  program  is  an  excellent 
example.  After  lengthy  markup  sessions 
it  was  scaled  down  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent structure  with  lower  costs  than  ever 
experienced  in  USDA  history.  Upon  re- 
porting the  bill,  it  was  realized  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would  possibly 
veto  the  farm  bill  without  further  budget 
reductions.  Once  again  this  committee 
formed  a  package  that  meets  these  goals 
and  protects  our  viable  farm  community. 
The  peanut  program  is  presently  pro- 
jected at  no  cost.  With  reductions  in  the 
support  price,  reductions  in  the  minimal 
national  poundage,  and  other  changes, 
this  perishable  crop  will  remain  afford- 
able and  abundant  for  consumers  while 
protecting  the  marketing  system  for  pro- 
ducers. 

I  have  a  more  detailed  statement  I  de- 
livered on  the  floor  earlier  this  summer 
which  I  will  place  in  the  Record  again  at 
this  time.  In  short,  let  me  caution  my 
colleagues     to     refrain     from     drastic 
changes  in  traditional  agricultural  prac- 
tices, when  the  committee  bill  can  mini- 
mize Federal  outlays  and  provide  some 
semblance  of  security  for  agricultural 
producers.  My  State  has  endured  some  of 
the  most  devastating  dry  crop  years  in 
history.  Coupled  with  spiraling  inflation 
of  production  costs  and  high  interest 
rates  farmers  are  struggling  to  hold  on  to 
land  that  has  been  feeding  the  Nation  for 
generations.  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
any  responsibility  for  tampering  with  a 
program    such    as    peanuts    that    has 
worked  for  over  40  years. 
The  statement  follows: 
[From  the  Congressional  Record.  June  25 
1981) 
PEANtrr  Program 
Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  884.  the  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on     Agriculture.     Nutrition,     and     Forestry 
under  the  leadershlo  of  Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  Hitddleston.   I  commend   my   col- 
leagues for  their  conscientious  reauthoriza- 
tion of  programs  which   provide  economic 
stability  to   the   farmers   of   our   respective 
States  who  are  produclni?  an  abundant  and 
affordable  food  supply  for  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

X  rise  to  lend  my  support  to  title  VTI  of 
this  bill  which  malnuins  the  acreage  allot- 
menu  and  poundage  quota  system  for  the 
production  and  marketing  of  peanuts.  When 
the  administration's  proposal  for  the  1981 
farm  bill  came  to  Capitol  Hill,  it  became 
clear  that  slgnlHcant  alterations  In  the  pea- 
nut program  would  be  debated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  with  probable  votes  Prior  to  the 
1981  farm  bill,  peanut  provisions  had  been 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Parm  Act  and  no  sep- 
arate floor  votes  occurred. 


As  one  of  the  16,000  Oeorgla  peanut  grow- 
ers, I  wrote  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics  describing  my  farm  operation  and. 
explaining  attempts  by  me  to  sell  my  allot- 
ment during  my  first  year  as  a  Member  of 
this  body.  I  asked  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  my  participation  In  floor  de- 
bate and  votes  would  violate  any  Senate 
rules  on  conduct  and  ethics.  I  have  recently 
received  their  response  which  concluded  that 
legislative  activity  by  me  regarding  the  pea- 
nut program  Is  not  prohibited  by  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  my  letter  and  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee's response  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEB  ON  Armed  Services. 
Washington,  DC,  April  30. 1981. 
Hon.  Malcolm  Wallop. 

Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  submitted  Its 
recommendations  on  the  1981  Parm  BUI  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal contains  language  that  significantly 
alters  the  peanut  program.  Including  the 
elimination  of  the  acreage  allotment  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  there  are  two  pending 
amendments  to  S.  884  (Senator  Helms' 
amendment  34  and  Senator  Mattlngly's 
amendment  36)  which  may  directly  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  peanut  program. 

Oeorgla  leads  the  nation  in  peanut  pro- 
duction. The  commodity  contributes  ap- 
proximately tl.6  billion  to  the  economy  of 
my  State  with  an  allotted  acreage  of  567.000 
acres  and  over  16.000  producers.  I  am.  there- 
fore, concerned  about  the  proposed  changes 
and  the  effect  they  would  have  on  the  agri- 
culture community  In  Georgia. 

I  am  now  placed  In  an  awkward  position, 
however.  My  sister  and  I  have  a  75  acre  pea- 
nut allotment  in  Houston  County.  I  rent  the 
farm  from  my  sister  and  operate  It  as  a  sole 
proprietorship.  I  grow  peanuts  annually  on 
this  property,  and  this  crop,  depending  on 
the  many  variables  affecting  farming,  repre- 
sents between  6%  and  12'o  of  my  farm's 
gross  Income. 

The  dilemma  Is  obvious — when  legislation 
altering  the  peanut  program  is  considered  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  as  a  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  feel  that  I  should  play  a  role  In  the  legis- 
lative process.  On  the  other  hand.  I  feel 
obligated  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of  my  own 
involvement  In  the  peanut  program,  and  I 
have  refrained  from  any  Involvement  In 
sponsoring  legislation  on  this  subject  until 
my  ethical  responsibilities  are  clarified. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  no  controversy 
on  the  peanut  program  In  the  Senate,  and 
there  have  been  no  separate  floor  votes  on 
this  program.  Legislation  affecting  the  pea- 
nut program  has  been  Incorporated  In  the 
past  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Farm  Bill. 

In  1973.  early  In  my  career  In  the  Senate. 
I  made  an  attempt  to  sell  the  allotment 
owned  by  my  sister  and  myself,  but  I  found 
that  my  attempted  sale  created  much  appre- 
hension In  the  farming  community  because 
of  considerable  false  speculation  that  I  had 
InsHe  information  on  the  peanut  program's 
future.  Because  of  this.  I  decided  against 
further  efforts  to  sell  the  allotment  even 
thouiTh  I  preferred  not  »o  be  a  direct,  partic- 
ipant In  a  program  with  substantial  federal 
government   Involvement. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  In  the  Senate,  It  Is  probable  that  there 
will  be  efforts  to  chanee  the  peanut  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  changes  will  result  In 
Senate  debate  and  votes. 

With  this  background.  I  ask  for  your  com- 
mittee's advice  on  the  following  question: 
Would   my   participation   In   Senate   debate 


and  votes  on  the  peanut  program  violate  any 
Senate  rules  on  conduct  and  ethics? 

Thank    you    for    your   assistance    In   this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  Nunn. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  30.  1981  concerning 
pending  farm  legislation.  The  Administra- 
tion's recommendations  on  the  1981  farm  bill 
contain  significant  changes  In  the  present 
peanut  program.  Including  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  elimination  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment system.  In  addition.  Members  have  sub- 
mitted amendments  which  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  nation's  peanut  program. 
While  these  Issues  are  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  of  which  you  are  not  a 
Member,  these  Issues  will  i^ery  likely  be  the 
subtect  of  debate  by  the  full  Senate. 

These  potential  changes  In  peanut  policy 
could,  of  course,  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
agriculture  community  in  Georgia,  which 
leads  the  nation  In  peanut  production.  This 
consideration  leads  you  to  a  major  concern 
ovsr  how  peanut  legislation  will  affect  ;.  jar 
State  and  constituents. 

In  addition  to  these  issues,  we  understand 
you  and  your  sister  have  a  75-acre  peanut 
allotment  In  Houston  County,  Georgia.  You 
rent  the  farm  from  your  sister  and  operate 
It  as  a  sole  proprietorship.  You  grow  an  i:n- 
nual  crop  of  peanuts  on  this  property.  And 
the  crop  represents  between  6'"r  and  I2'"r  of 
the  farm's  gross  Income,  depending  on  the 
variables  affecting  farming  In  a  particular 
year. 

In  view  of  upcoming  debate  on  the  peanut 
program,  the  Interest  of  your  constituents  In 
the  program,  and  your  own  Involvement  In 
the  program,  you  ask  whether  your  par- 
ticipation In  Senate  debate  and  votes  on  the 
peanut  program  would  violate  any  Senate 
rules  or  standard  of  conduct. 

Paragraph  4  of  Rule  37  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  provides: 

"No  Member,  officer,  or  employee  shall 
knowingly  use  his  official  position  to  Intro- 
duce or  aid  the  progress  or  passage  of  legis- 
lation, a  principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to  fur- 
ther only  his  pecuniary  Interest,  only  the 
pecuniary  Interest  of  his  immediate  family, 
or  only  the  pecuniary  Interest  of  a  limited 
class  of  persons  or  enterprises,  when  he.  or 
his  Immediate  family,  or  enterprises  con- 
trolled by  them,  are  members  of  the  affected 
class." 

The  legislative  history  of  this  provision 
indicates  that  the  provisions  of  the  para- 
graph should  be  read  quite  narrowly.  The 
Special  Committee  for  Official  Conduct  stated 
in  its  report  accompanying  this  provision  to 
the  fioor  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  recognizes  that  In  many 
cases,  legislation  advancing  through  the 
Senate  will  have  some  Impact  on  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  a  member,  officer,  and 
employee.  All  tax  legislation  has  such  an 
import.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  Impact  on 
an  Individual's  holdings  is  likely  to  be  quite 
minimal  In  comparison  to  the  impact  of  the 
legislation  on  the  public  and  the  public  In- 
terest served.  This  paragraph  addresses  It- 
self to  the  rare  case  when  the  relationship 
between  the  legislator's  private  Interest  and 
the  public  Interest  Is  dramatically  different 
from  the  ordinary  situation,  't  applies  when 
a  prlncioal  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
further  the  financial  Interests  of  the  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  or  his  family.  Leg- 
islation may  have  a  significant  financial  ef- 
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feet  on  a  Senator  because  his  holdings  are 
Involved,  but  If  the  legislation  also  has  a 
broad,  general  Impact  on  his  state  or  the 
nation,  the  prohibitions  of  the  paragraph 
would  not  apply  "  S.  Rep.  95-49  at  41-42 
(1977). 

The  Committee  Report  went  on  to  use  an 
example  which  we  believe  Is  specifically  ap- 
plicable to  the  question  you  ralae: 

"Thus,  for  example,  if  a  dairy  farmer  rep- 
resented a  dairy  farming  state  In  the  Senate, 
and  Introduced,  worked  for,  and  voted  for 
legislation  to  raise  or  maintain  price  sup- 
ports for  dairy  producers,  he  would  not  fall 
under  the  stricture  of  this  Rule.  The  strong 
presumption  would  be  that  the  Member  was 
working  for  legislation  because  of  the  public 
interest  and  the  needs  of  his  constituents 
and  that  his  own  financial  Interest  was  only 
incidentally  related.  In  the  terminology  of 
the  paragraph,  the  dairy  farmer  would  be 
part  of  a  class  affected  by  the  legislation,  but 
not  a  member  of  a  "limited  clacs,"  as  envi- 
sioned In  this  paragraph.  The  Committee 
tried  to  apply  a  number  to  the  concept  of 
•limited  class  "  but  .found  the  task  futile. 
However,  the  Committee  Intends  that  a  class 
of  people  or  enterprises  sharing  a  particular 
economic  interest  (i.e.  dairy  farmers,  shoe- 
makers; disabled  veterans)  would  not  be  a 
"limited  cltiss."  By  "limited  class."  the  Com- 
mittee means  a  class  which  resembles  much 
more  closely  the  class  of  people  affected  by  a 
private  bill.  Therefore,  to  return  again  to  the 
example  of  the  Senator  who  was  a  dairy 
farmer,  he  would  not  be  prohibited  from 
working  for  legislation  to  help  boost  or 
maintain  the  price  supports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. If,  however,  legislation  was  introduced 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  made  up  in  part 
of  a  piece  of  this  property  and  in  part  of 
pieces  of  his  neighbor's  property,  in  o-der  to 
build  a  federal  project  there,  the  Senator 
would  be  foreclosed  from  working  on  the 
legislation. 

If  the  legislation  does  meet  the  "principal 
purpose"  (and  "limited  class")  standards  as 
necessary,  the  Committee  Intends  that  the 
disqualification  from  Involvement  with  the 
legislation  should  be  total.  Id.,  at  43. 

This  legislative  history  makes  clear  that 
while  you  would  be  part  of  a  class  affected 
by  changes  »n  the  peanut  proeram.  you 
would  not  be  a  member  of  a  "limited  class" 
as  contemplated  by  the  provision.  As  the  re- 
pyct  states.  "Itlbe  strong  presumption  would 
be  that  the  Member  was  working  for  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  public  Interest  and  the 
needs  of  his  constituents  and  that  his  own 
financial  Interest  was  only  Incidentally  re- 
lated." We  therefore  conclude  that  legisla- 
tive activity  by  you  regarding  the  peanut 
program  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  Inquiry, 
which  demonstrates  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  potential  confilcts  of  Interest. 
That  same  Judgment,  carried  through.  Indi- 
cates an  ethical  sensitivity  to  the  problems 
and  might  at  some  moment  dictate  prudent 
withdrawal  If  events  become  more  specific. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Malcolm  Wallop. 
Howell  Heflin. 

Mr.  Nunn.  The  present  allotment  system 
for  peanut  production  has  existed  for  over 
40  years  and  represents  567.000  acres  in 
Oeorgla.  The  average  peanut  allotment  acre- 
age In  Georgia  is  29  acres.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  1980  when  dry  weather  sharply  cur- 
tailed the  crops,  the  program  has  insured  a 
quality  plentiful  supply  of  peanuts  at  rea- 
sonble  prices  to  consumers.  This  economic 
stability  has  contributed  to  the  ability  of 
many  family-size  farms  to  stay  viable  In  the 
face  of  a  series  of  drought  years. 

In  light  of  producer  initiated  changes  in 
the  1977  act.  the  overall  cost  to  the  Federal 


Government  is  minimal  when  compared  to 
other  co-iimodliy  programs.  Changes  ihiit  g.ve 
greater  flexibUlty  in  the  export  and  crushing 
markets  have  allowed  peanuts  produced  In 
excess  of  quota  but  within  the  alloied  acre- 
age to  be  advance  contracted  for  export  at 
competitive  market  prices.  This  provision  re- 
moves ex..,osure  for  the  Government  oy  pre- 
venting those  peanuts  from  entering  the 
price  support  loan. 

The  present  program  Is  costing  about  $20 
million  annually.  This  compares  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  1980  costs  of 
milk  at  $1.03  billion,  cotton  at  $75.8  million. 
wool  at  $34.5  million,  and  food  stamps  at 
$10.8  blUlon. 

Following  1977,  farm  peanut  prices  have 
been  stable  with  an  in.re-se  of  8  percent  be- 
tween 1977  and  1981  ($420  per  ton,  1978-79: 
$455  per  ton.  1980-81 ) . 

Between  1976  and  1979,  feeder  steers 
doubled  in  price,  com  rose  from  an  average 
season  price  of  $2.02  per  bushel  In  1977  to 
ever  $3.00  per  bushel  In  1980,  and  there  was 
a  general  rise  of  76  percent  In  the  Index  of 
all  farm  prices. 

Peanut  prices  to  consumers  have  increased 
at  about  between  8  percent  and  18  percent 
based  on  peanut  butter  data.  Price  ranges 
from  98  cents  to  $1.10  per  pound  in  1977 
and  $1.06  to  $1.»0  per  pound  in  1979.  During 
the  same  period  food  prices  rose  about  27 
percent. 

Peanuts  are  also  a  unique  perishable  food 
crop  which  cannot  be  held  in  storage  as  grain 
and  other  commodities.  This  forces  the 
marketplace  to  be  highly  dependent  upon 
production  controls  and  a  price  support  pro- 
gram. Marketing  supervision  under  the 
present  program  also  provides  for  grower 
identification  at  the  buying  point  thereby 
removing  any  mold  or  toxins  from  the  food 
chain  that  are  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Peanuts  are  also  unique  In  the  type  of 
equipment  required  to  plant,  harvest  and 
dry  for  market.  Investments  required  for 
this  speciahzed  equipment  would  tend  to 
discourage  major  expansion  into  this  indus- 
try should  production  control  be  eliminated. 
Data  provided  to  me  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  College  of  Agriculture  states: 

A  recent  study  in  Georgia  gives  more  In- 
dication of  what  might  have  happened  if 
additional  peanut  production  were  unlimited 
m  1979.  Preliminary  estimates  from  the  study 
show  that  peanut  acreape  would  have  ex- 
panded by  28  percent,  soybean  acreage  would 
have  decreased  by  8  percent,  corn  acreage 
would  have  decreased  by  4  percent,  and  all 
other  crops  would  have  decreased  by  3  per- 
cent. Only  about  6  percent  of  the  new  pro- 
duction would  have  come  from  new  pro- 
ducers and  their  average  acreages  would  have 
been  significantly  less  than  for  established 
growers. 

The  relatively  small  increase  predicted  by 
new  growers  in  the  shortrun  was  not  surpris- 
ing in  light  of  the  significant  specialized 
Investment  required  for  peanut  production 
and  somewhat  specialized  knowledge  of  cul- 
tural practices.  Some  Indicators  were  that 
relatively  small  acreages  forecast  by  new 
producers  were  related  to  ability  to  rent 
specialized  equipment  from  neighbors  who 
were  peanut  growers.  No  new  potential 
growers  were  found  outside  the  traditional 
peanut  counties. 

The  1980  crop  year  for  Georgia  peanut 
farmers  was  devastating  with  a  40  percent 
reduction  in  crop  yields.  Farmers  in  Georgia 
have  also  experienced  extremely  dry  condi- 
tions In  almost  every  year  since  1977  for  all 
commodities.  The  financial  burden  has 
forced  many  bankruptcies  of  farm  families 
that  have  lived  on  the  land  for  generations. 
The  stability  of  the  peanut  program  works 
for  the  grower.  It  works  for  the  landowner 
that    uses    the    value    of    the    allotment    as 
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e  ■•<»..  'o  finance  other  farm  enterprises.  It 
works  for  the  banker  that  can  estimate  a  re- 
turn for  the  money  he  lends  on  the  peanut 
la.uici'a  ope.'a,.ing  costs.  It  works  for  the 
fj.a.i^er  and  Implement  dealer  who  provide 
the  chemicals  and  equipment  for  ih^  pro- 
tein source.  And  it  works  for  the  consumer 
, o  c^jOjeu  an  aoequate  supply  of  pea- 
nuts at  a  stable  price  lor  the  last  25  out 
o.  <:t)  years. 

I  feel  now  Is  not  the  time  to  eliminate 
acreage  allotments  for  peanuts  and  I  endorse 
the  committee's  recommendations  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981. • 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
LUGAR  which  would  eliminate  the  current 
peanut  allotment  program  and  provide 
in  its  place  a  price  support  program. 
This  amendment  would  make  the  peanut 
program  comparable  to  that  for  other 
commoditiea. 

Under  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
proposal,  a  person  may  not  produce  pea- 
nuts in  excess  of  1  acre  in  the  absence 
of  a  Federal  Government  granted  allot- 
ment. It  is  odd.  indeed,  that  in  a  country 
that  cherishes  freedom  so  much,  there  is 
not  freedom  to  grow  peanuts.  Any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  any  other  American 
citizen  who  wishes  to  farm  may  bu>'  land 
in  any  State  and  plant  any  agricultural 
commjodity — except  peanuts. 

And  what  is  the  basis  for  these  allot- 
ments? They  are  based  on  who  grew 
peanuts  back  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
depression — 1938.  These  allotments  are 
now  being  passed  down  to  the  third  gen- 
eration, with  approximately  94  percent 
of  peanut  allotment  acreage  being  the 
special  privileges  of  individuals  in  only 
G  States. 

And  how  does  a  person  who  wishes  to 
grow  peanuts  obtain  an  allotment?  Well, 
it  is  not  easy.  He  must  acquire  land 
which  already  has  a  peanut  allotment  in 
one  of  the  counties  in  only  a  very  few 
States  where  there  are  owners  who  have 
peanut  allotments.  These  allotments  may 
rot  be  transferred  out  of  State  and  in 
the  States  where  over  95  percent  of  all 
production  occurs,  they  may  not  even  be 
transferred  out  of  the  county.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
peanut  allotment  is  to  buy  land  which 
already  has  an  allotment.  Any  history 
student  knows  this  system  is  akin  to 
feudalism,  even  though  it  comes  before 
the  Senate  imder  the  rubric  of  a  "farm 
program." 

The  current  program  has  led  to  a  ter- 
rible peanut  supply  shortage.  In  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1980.  there  was 
a  severe  drought  in  the  6  States  which 
produce  94  percent  of  US.  peanuts.  The 
1980  crop  was  42  percent  less  than  the 
]9"9  harvest.  With  imports  virtually  pro- 
hibited in  order  to  protect  the  peanut 
price  support  program,  the  price  of  pea- 
nuts rose  from  45  cents  a  pound  in  July 
to  $1.75  per  poimd  in  November  and  are 
still  selling  at  approximately  $1  a  pound. 

If  Federal  law  did  not  require  that  94 
percent  of  the  i:>eanuts  be  produced  in 
6  States,  and  on'y  in  certain  counties 
of  tho<:e  States,  then  the  effects  of  the 
drought  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
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severe.  Peanuts  would  have  been  pro- 
duced In  more  diversifled  locations.  Con- 
sumers in  the  end  were  required  to  pay 
the  biggest  price,  as  peanut  butter  and 
other  peanut  products  soared  in  price 
and  even  had  to  be  rationed. 

One  of  the  more  pernicious  aspects  of 
the  allotment  system  is  the  value  of  the 
allotment  rental.  The  dirt  farmer  has 
to  pay  an  absentee  landowner  $100  to 
$rOO  for  1  year's  use  of  a  peanut  allot- 
ment acre.  Those  who  originally  obtained 
the  allotment  from  the  Oovemment,  did 
not  pay  anything  for  it.  Further,  the 
land  on  which  there  is  a  peanut  allot- 
ment will  sell  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
comparable  adjacent  land  without  such 
an  allotment.  Of  course,  these  same  per- 
sons who  have  received  this  financial 
windfall  from  the  Government  are  the 
same  ones  who  are  currently  fighting 
so  hard  for  perpetuation  of  this  inequita- 
ble program. 

My  use  of  the  term  "absentee  land- 
owner" is  not  an  overstatement.  Over 
70  percent  of  all  peanuts  are  produced 
on  rented  land.  Generally,  the  theory  of 
Government  agricultural  programs  has 
been  to  assist  the  individual  actually 
doing  the  farming,  not  to  annoint  a  mo- 
nopoly on  landlords.  The  peanut  price 
support  allotment  program  works  just 
the  opposite.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fail-safe  pro- 
gram for  the  allotment  landlord.  He  gets 
his  allotment  rental  cash  in  advance  and 
takes  no  risks.  While  the  farmer  is  actu- 
ally doing  his  work,  the  allotment  lord 
can  have  his  allotment  rental  drawing 
interest. 

Even  worse  than  all  of  this  is  the  total 
cost  ot  the  program  to  both  the  consumer 
and  the  Government.  A  significant  part 
of  price  of  peanut  butter,  packaged  pea- 
nuts, and  other  oeanut  products  reflects 
the  value  of  peanut  allotment  rentals. 
For  the  1981  crop,  peanuts  are  price  sup- 
ported at  $455  per  ton,  including  allot- 
ment rentals  which  are  believed  to  aver- 
age between  $100  and  $300  per  acre.  The 
consumer  gets  nothing  for  these  allot- 
ments. For  any  other  crop,  the  cost  of 
land  rental  is  far  less. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  these  ren- 
tal allotments  and  the  recent  escalating 
cost  of  producing  peanuts  because  of  in- 
flation, the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  to  provide  for  a  minimum  annual 
price  support  of  $631. 

Without  the  allotment  rental  of  $100 
and  $300,  the  current  price  support  of 
$455  per  ton  might  be  adequate.  The  dif- 
ference, of  course,  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  Under  the  committees 
bill,  U.S.  consumers  will  pay  about  $175 
million  more  for  the  farm  value  of  edible 
Iieanuts.  Since  the  manufacturers  and 
retaUers  price  Is  based  on  a  percentage 
markup,  the  costs  will  probably  be  even 
greater.  For  example,  the  actual  cost  for 
the  peanuts  In  a  pound  Jar  of  peanut  but- 
ter may  be  60  cents  Instead  of  43  cents. 

The  peanut  program  has  also  been  an 
expensive  one  for  the  taxpayer.  It  has 
cost  a  total  of  $l.l  billion  through  1980 
and  peanuts  account  for  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  national  farm  income.  If  all  other 


agricultural  programs  had  been  as  costly, 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  would  have 
been  staggering.  One  unexamined  fea- 
ture of  the  allotment  program  is  the 
amount  of  bureaucracy  which  has  been 
imposed  on  peanut  production.  One  wit- 
ness for  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee stated: 

Most  ASCS  offlces  In  the  peanut  belts  de- 
vo*e  nearly  full  time  to  the  peanut  program 
with  more  different  forms,  maps,  measure- 
ments, poundage  quota  cards  and  peanut 
red  tape  than  one  can  imagine. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  two  argu- 
ments proponents  make  in  favor  of  thLs 
program. 

First,  that  peanuts  are  a  unique  crop. 
It  is  contended  that  peanuts  are  different 
because  they  cannot  be  stored  for  long 
periods  of  time.  While  peanuts  cannot  be 
stored  for  as  long  as  wheat,  com.  and 
other  commodities,  they  can  be  stored  for 
much  longer  than  fruits,  vegetables,  tree 
nuts,  and  other  farm  products. 

Second,  the  current  program  has  pro- 
duced an  abundant  supply  of  peanuts. 
This  is  not  accurate.  There  are  three 
principal  types  of  peanuts  and  the  pres- 
ent program  has  provided  an  adequate 
supply  of  only  one  of  these  three  types  of 
peanuts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
tire thrust  of  the  President's  program 
and  of  the  program  we  have  been  trying 
to  pass  here  in  the  Senate  has  been  to 
reduce  inflation  and  urmeeded  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  Using  these  criteria,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  peanut  program  is  a 
prime  target  for  extinction.  We  should 
adopt  the  Lugar  amendment  and  bring 
an  end  to  the  feudalistic  peanut  allot- 
ment program.* 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  voice  my  support 
for  Senator  Lugar's  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill. 

Senator  Lugar's  proposal  would  elim- 
inate the  current  system  of  peanut  acre- 
age allotments  and  poundage  quotas. 
In  place  of  this  system,  the  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  price-support  loan 
program  at  an  appropriate  level,  taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  production 
and  other  economic  factors. 

The  farm  bill,  as  reported  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  retains  both  the 
allotment  system  and  poundage  quotas. 
Such  legislation  preserves  an  archaic 
system  of  Government  controlled  peanut 
production.  The  original  peanut  allot- 
ments were  distributed  in  1938.  They 
were  given  to  those  who  were  farming 
peanuts  at  that  time  to  alleviate  a  possi- 
ble oversupply  situation  in  the  wake 
of  the  depression.  These  farmers  did  not 
pay  for  this  right  to  produce  peanuts. 
The  U.S.  Government,  therefore,  has  no 
moral  or  legal  obligation  to  continue  sup- 
porting the  holders  of  these  allotments 
with  a  monopoly  on  the  peanut  markets, 
especially  since  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  allotment  holders  are  presently  in- 
volved in  the  actual  farming  of  peanuts. 
The  majority  of  the  allotment  holden 
simply  lease  all  or  part  of  their  allot 
ments,   at   considerable    profit,    to   the 


farmer  who  actually  grows  and  markets 
the  peanuts. 

As  the  committee's  report  correctly 
states: 

The  bm  attempts  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  basic  peanut  producing  areas  of  the 
country. 

This  Is  achieved,  however,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  this 
great  land  of  freedom  the  only  way  an 
American  can  begin  producing  and  mar- 
keting peanuts  is  to  lease  the  right  from 
an  allotment  holder.  It  is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  our  Nation  and  Government, 
foimded  on  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise and  equality,  would  continue  to 
uphold  a  "feudal  aristocracy"  of  privi- 
leged peanut  allotment  holders,  while 
literally  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
farmers  equally  deserving  are  prohibited 
from  growing  and  marketing  peanuts. 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  affected 
by  this  outdated  system.  Both  the  con- 
sumers and  the  peanut  ^processors  arc 
also  penalized  by  the  allotments  anrl 
poundage  quotas.  By  artificially  limitins 
the  supply,  the  consumer  is  forced  to  pay 
a  much  higher  price  for  peanut  products 
than  he  might  if  the  free  market  was  al- 
lowed to  operate  without  the  Govern- 
ment's interference.  As  Senator  Lugar 
notes.  "The  allotment  rental  cost.s 
(Which  add  20  percent  to  the  farmers 
production  costs)  results  directly  In 
higher  prices  for  every  peanut  produced." 
Though  there  is  no  way  to  calculate  the 
loss  to  consumers  from  the  lack  of  pea- 
nut supplies  not  produced,  Californin 
consumers  presently  must  pay  3  cent.s 
a  pound  in  unnecessary  transportation 
costs  to  bring  the  peanuts  across  the 
country.  Not  only  are  consumers  and 
farmers  adversely  affected  but  the  pea- 
nut processors  are  also  inhibited  by  high 
prices  and  low  supply. 

As  simple  as  eliminating  the  current 
peanut  program  seems,  there  are  those 
who  say  we  should  keep  the  peanut  pro- 
gram because  poor  old  ladies  have  been 
dependent  on  their  allotment  income  for 
years.  It  would  be  unfair,  they  say,  to  all 
of  a  sudden  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
their  feet.  Indeed  this  conjures  up  a 
nasty  image  of  insensitivity  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  Let  us  be  realistic,  the 
holders  of  peanut  allotments  are  the 
same  people  who  participate  in  the  stock 
market,  the  bond  market  and  the  real 
estate  market — some  young,  some  old. 
some  rich  and  some  of  middle  income. 

I  think  we  can  rest  assured  that 
these  folks  receiving  income  from  pea- 
nut allotments  have  had  plenty  of  fore- 
warning. For  years  we  have  been  talking 
of  putting  an  end  to  such  perversions  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  The  writing 
ha5  been  on  the  wall  long  enough.  We 
have  not  been  bashful  about  taking 
strong  actions  in  the  past.  What  this 
country  needs  is  tough  action — responsi- 
ble yes — but  tough. 

The  question  of  fairness  is  often 
brought  up  when  we  talk  of  eliminating 
the  peanut  program.  It  is  without  a 
doubt  a  question  of  fairness.  Just  how 
fair  is  it  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
tell  farmers  all  across  this  great  Nation — 
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no;  you  cannot  participate  In  the  free 
enterprise  system?  Or  worse  yet,  how 
can  this  Senate  with  a  clear  conscience 
tell  fanners  that  they  must  pay  for  the 
right  to  farm? 

Let  us  go  on  with  the  question  of  fair- 
ness. I  ask  you,  what  about  the  millions 
of  hard  working  Americans  who  have  to 
pay  more  for  peanut  products  just  so  we 
can  maintain  this  program?  What  about 
the  small  farmer  who  has  to  pay  20  per- 
cent of  his  production  costs  just  to  lease 
the  right  to  grow  peanuts.  Is  this  fair? 

There  are  those  who  agree  that  this 
program  should  be  eliminated  but  they 
oppose  Senator  Lugar  because  he  is  sup- 
posedly moving  too  quickly.  They  say 
"wait",  let  us  reduce  the  program  grad- 
ually. Well  I  cannot  with  a  clear  con- 
science, say  "wait"  to  the  millions  of 
Califomians  who  should  be  paying  less 
for  peanuts.  No  American  should  have  to 
wait  any  longer  than  he  or  she  has  to  for 
relief  from  inflation.  I  cannot,  with  a 
clear  conscience  say  "wait"  to  the  small 
peanut  farmers  who  should  be  getting 
more  of  a  profit  for  the  hard  work  they 
do. 

There  has  been  no  clear  evidence  of- 
fered which  would  cause  me  to  believe 
that  peanuts  should  be  treated  any  dif- 
ferently than  other  food  crop.  It  is  time 
to  stop  protecting  those  few  privileged 
holders  of  allotments.  It  is  time  to  stop 
national  poundage  quotas.  If  we  accept 
Senator  Lugar's  amendment  Americans 
can  look  forward  to  larger  supplies  of 
peanuts  at  low  er  prices,  peanut  farmers 
to  greater  profits,  and  California,  to  the 
possibility  of  a  new  agricultural  indus- 
try.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Lugar  from 
Indiana.  The  Lugar  amendment  would 
jeopardize  the  survival  of  the  peanut 
price  support  program,  which  helos 
stabilize  the  peanut  market.  This  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  the  peanut  growers 
of  our  Nation. 

The  peanut  price  support  program  has 
been  in  effect  since  1949.  Without  the 
stability  of  this  program,  uncertainty 
and  confusion  would  interfere  with  the 
marketing  of  peanuts.  Many  small  farm- 
ers unable  to  compete  with  large  grow- 
ers, would  be  forced  out  of  business  and 
would  be  denied  their  chosen  lifestyle. 
This  is  certainly  a  situation  that  should 
be  avoided  If  possible. 

Peanut  farmers  have  realized,  as  have 
most  citizens  today,  that  they  must  do 
their  part  to  help  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control.  The  National  Peanut 
Growers  Association  has  worked  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  has 
agreed  to  a  compromise  that  will  help 
reduce  Government  expenditures.  They 
have  agreed  to  accept  a  sunport  nrice  of 
$596  per  ton  instead  of  the  $631  level 
proposed  in  the  bill  as  reported  from 
committee.  The  minimum  national 
poundage  quota  would  be  set  at  1.24 
million  metric  tons  Instead  of  1.3  mil- 
lion. The  compromise  would  eliminate 
allotments  on  farms  with  no  cropland, 
making  these  allotments  available  for 


new  grower  applications.  Additionally,  it 
would  clarify  the  provisions  setting  a 
civil  penalty  for  those  who  produce  in 
excess  of  their  allotment  and  quota. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  com- 
promise is  a  fair  one.  The  peanut  growers 
of  America  have  proven  that  they  are 
willing  to  do  their  part  to  help  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  In  exchange,  they  are 
asking  that  the  essential  elements  of  this 
price  support  program  be  preserved.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
re'ect  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
on  these  amendments  has  proceeded  now 
for  some  time,  and  I  am  prepared  at  some 
point  to  offer  a  motion  to  table  the  Lugar 
amendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
I  observe  that  the  managers  on  both 
sides  are  present  in  the  Chamber. 

I  have  no  desire  to  end  the  debate  pre- 
maturely, but  I  inquire  now  if  there  is 
further  debate.  If  not.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  the  motion  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  wishes 
to  speak. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  if  there  are  no  other  require- 
ments for  time  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  be  prepared  to  make  the 
motion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  In  the  event  additional 
time  is  allocated  to  those  Senators.  I 
should  like  an  additional  allocation  of 
time  to  respond.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  debate,  I  would  want  time  to 
respond. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
have  a  few  additional  minutes.  I  have 
additional  information  to  present  to  the 
Senate.  _,         . 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
desire  to  cut  anyone  off.  Generosity  can 
be  a  fault  also.  I  thought  we  had  this 
done  to  go  right  now.  ^  ^     , 

So  If  there  is  to  be  further  debate.  I 
urge  Members  to  make  it  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  a  lot  of  work  yet  to  do 
and  a  lot  of  amendments  to  dispose  of.  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  tabling  motion 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  brief.  The  case  has  been 
well  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  Sena- 
tor Heflin.  here  this  morning. 

It  does  seem  to  this  Senator  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  respected 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  does 


not  address  adequately  the  problems  of 
the  peanut  industry.  The  Agriculture 
Committee's  compromise  package  for 
peanuts  is  acceptable  to  the  admmistra- 
tlon,  and  this  compromise  moves  even 
closer  to  the  administration's  original 
proposal. 

The  committee's  bill,  with  the  latest 
cuts  In  domestic  quota  supports,  insures 
that  no  cost  will  be  incurred.  This  com- 
promise package  brings  domestic  quota 
production  in  balance  with  consumption. 
This  proposal  provides  that  allotments 
not  used  in  at  least  1  out  of  3  years  would 
revert  back  to  the  county  and  be  made 
available  to  new  growers  only. 

Except  for  last  year,  peanuts  have 
been  in  oversupply.  Senator  Lugar's  pro- 
posal would  create  additional  edible  oil 
supply  In  an  already  saturated  domestic 
and  world  market. 

The  committee's  compromise  proposal 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  produce 
adequate  commodities  insuring  con- 
tinuous supply  for  our  American  con- 
sumers. 

Even  with  these  proposed  support 
levels,  farmers  will  not  be  guaranteed 
a  profit,  only  protection  against  manip- 
ulation of  the  markets  and  depressed 
prices  in  periods  of  oversupply. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Senator 
Lugar's  proposal  would  enable  us  to 
maintain  more  budgetary  control.  How- 
ever, under  the  committee  compromise 
package,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  continue  to  have  at  his  discretion  the 
authority  and  the  ability  to  influence 
commodity  prices,  thereby  maintaining 
prices  at  levels  that  are  not  a  liability  to 
the  Treasury. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that 
the  58.000  farm  families  in  my  State  of 
Alabama  carry  a  tremendous  financial 
burden.  The  peanut  community  of  those 
farmers  is  facing  a  great  challenge.  In 
my  view  farmers  are  not  among  those 
segments  of  our  society  who  are  ripping 
off  the  system.  We  need  a  stable  farming 
base  to  insure  our  national  survival. 

I  believe  we  should  extend  to  the  pea- 
nut community  the  justified  degree  of 
stability  imparted  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  compromise  package. 

I.  as  well  as  my  colleagues,  must  shoul- 
der a  responsibility  to  assure  equitable 
treatment  of  our  deserving  farm  com- 
munity. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

I  also  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana if  he  has  further  debate  on  this 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
stated  the  case  for  my  amendment  in  an 
extended  speech  last  evening  which  I 
shall  not  repeat. 

But  the  point  of  the  peanut  amend- 
ment  was   to   bring   peanuts   into   the 
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1980's,  to  make  certain  that  there  is  some 
basis  for  the  dramatic  growth  of  a  crop 
that  has  in  fact  been  in  a  status  of 
atrophy  for  a  long  time,  largely  because 
It  has  missed  the  free  market  of  this 
country  altogether. 

In  justice  and  equity  to  soybean  farm- 
ers, com  farmers,  wheat  farmers,  and 
every  other  sort  of  farmer,  peanuts 
should  stand  in  the  same  position.  They 
should  not  have  a  privileged  place  in 
this  House,  and  essentially  the  compro- 
mise fashioned  by  the  committee  pro- 
tects, in  my  Judgment,  a  system  that 
really  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day,  eco- 
nomically or  politically,  or  with  Justice 
to  farmers  or  consumers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  I  appre- 
ciate the  parliamentary  situation  in 
which  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  about  to  offer  a  tabling  motion  against 
my  amendment,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  tabled,  that  in 
fact  some  reform  opportunity  will  still 
remain.  I  have  admitted  the  cost  factors 
now  are  relatively  moot.  It  is  a  question 
of  principle,  a  question  of  equity,  a  ques- 
tion at  least  in  which  peanuts  should  not 
be  the  last  edible  crop  in  our  country 
that  has  special  allotment  acreage  con- 
trols, special  poundage  controls,  and  a 
system  designed  to  privilege  59,100  Amer- 
icans and  no  more,  no  less,  forever. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER  and  Mr.  HEFLIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor  and 
he  may  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  title  Vn  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (S.  884)  as  amend- 
ed by  the  substitute  package  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  other  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  to  undercut  and  overturn  the 
position  of  the  committee. 

Title  vn  is  the  provision  of  the  farm 
bill  that  deals  with  peanuts — a  basic 
food  commodity  whose  products  are 
found  in  almost  every  home  in  America. 
The  principal  products— peanut  butter- 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  delicious,  nutritious,  and  reason- 
ably priced  foods  available  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers. As  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture notes  in  a  paper  prepared  for 
consideration  of  this  bill : 

Peanut  butter  la  considered  by  nutri- 
tionists as  a  good  source  of  protein  and  has 
been  widely  used  in  low  cost  diets  for  this 
reason. 

Peanuts  are  also  a  basic  agriculture 
commodity  In  this  country.  The  com- 
modity is  grown  by  some  60,000  producers 
in  19  States  stretching  across  the  Sun- 
belt from  Virginia  to  California.  Peanuts 
have  a  farm  value  of  about  $1  billion,  and 
the  crop  is  a  bulwark  of  the  family  farm 
system  in  major  producing  States  In- 
deed, peanuts  constitute  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  agricultural  economies  of 


some  8  to  10  States  and  are  deeply  inter- 
woven into  the  local  economy  and  social 
fabric  of  hundreds  of  communities  and 
counties  across  the  production  belt. 

I  cite  these  fundamentals  at  the  out- 
set to  invite  my  colleagues — especially 
those  from  outside  the  peanut  produc- 
tion areas — to  consider  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  this  title  of  the  farm 
bill.  I  urge  them  to  look  beyond  the  emo- 
tional and  often  misleading  statements 
that  have  been  made  about  the  current 
peanut  program  and  about  the  Senate 
committee  bill.  I  appeal  to  them  to  con- 
sider the  impact  on  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers alike  of  the  action  we  will  take 
on  the  pending  legislation  and  to  con- 
sider the  economic  and  human  impact 
it  will  have  on  a  large  section  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  peanut  title  of  the 
farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate  was 
carefully  weighed  and  considered  before 
it  was  adopted  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  held  compre- 
hensive hearings  and  received  testimony 
from  all  segments  of  the  industry. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  peanut  title 
now  before  you  are  supported  by  all  the 
peanut  grower  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  sheller  groups  that 
appeared  before  the  committee,  and  by 
the  major  general  farm  organization. 

The  bill  was  oi>posed  by  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peanut  product  manu- 
facturing industry.  I  doubt  that  any 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  main  thrust  of  their 
testimony  was  that  they  want  cheap 
peanuts.  So  much  for  the  position  of  the 
manufacturers. 

The  peanut  title  as  approved  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  would  extend  for 
4  years  and  fine  tune  the  present  peanut 
program,  which  was  extensively  revised 
by  Congress  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGAR)  continues  to  berate  the  peanut 
program  as  archaic,  out  of  date,  and  a 
relic  oi  the  1930's.  He  neglects  to  Inform 
us  that  this  archadc  program  is  one  that 
was  substantially  modified  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  only  4  years  ago 
and  that  he.  as  a  distinguished  member 
01  the  committee  then  as  now.  partici- 
pated in  that  modification. 

The  changes  made  by  the  1977  act  im- 
proved the  peanut  program  in  several 
respects  and  gave  it  needed  flexibility. 

The  act  provided  for  a  two-t**»r  s'-stem 
oI  production  and  price  supports  for  the 
domestic  and  export  markets  within  the 
existine  acreage  allotment  system.  Do- 
mestic poundage  quotas  were  instituted 
among  growers,  with  quote  production 
supported  at  not  less  than  $420  per  ton. 
Poundage  quotas  have  been  adjusted 
downward  over  the  past  4  years  to  bring 
production  near  to  balance  with  domestic 
need,  thus  sharply  reducing  program 
costs  for  price  supports  At  the  same 
time,  producers  grow  additional — or  non- 
quota—peanuts for  the  world  market 
within  their  acreage  allotments  at  price 


support  levels  at  or  below  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  There  has  been  virtually  no 
cost  involved  in  the  support  of  these  ad- 
ditional peanuts. 

Th?  1977  act  has  achieved  a  drastic 
reduction  in  peanut  program  costs.  Prior 
to  that  act.  net  annual  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram had  risen  to  above  the  $100  million 
level— to  $121.1  in  fiscal  year  1975  and 
$210.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Since 
enactment  of  the  1977  law — according  to 
figures  provided  our  committee  by  the 
Department— the  net  3 -year  cost  to  the 
Government  was  $15.4  million,  or  an 
average  of  $5.1  per  year. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  1977  act,  the 
United  States  has  become  the  leading 
exporter  of  edible  grade  peanuts.  Except 
for  last  year's  weather-induced  short 
crop,  we  have  captured  some  60  percent 
of  the  world  market  for  peanuts  for  food 
use,  thus  contributing  to  our  interna- 
tional trade  balance.  This  export  leader- 
ship was  achieved  while  maintaining  an 
abundant  production  for  our  own  con- 
sumers on  the  domestic  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  any  f airminded 
person  will  agree  that  the  peanut  pro- 
gram, as  modified  in  1977,  has  worked 
exceedingly  well  and  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned — consumers,  producers,  and 
taxpayers.  With  the  line  tuning  that  will 
be  provided  by  the  committee  substitute, 
I  believe  we  will  continue  to  have  a  sound 
program  for  the  next  4  years — a  pro- 
gram that  will  continue  to  yield  benefits 
to  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  principal  changes  in  the 
current  program  under  the  committee 
substitute  will  be  to  reduce  the  minimum 
poundage  quota  from  1.440.000  tons  this 
year  to  1.240.000.  effective  with  the  1982 
crop.  In  subsequent  years,  the  poundage 
quota  would  be  adjusted  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  deems  necessary  to 
cover  domestic  requirements. 

The  committee  substitute  will  result 
In  a  further  reduction  in  the  already  low 
cost  of  the  program  during  the  4-year 
life  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  net  cost  is 
projected  to  be  only  $2  million,  which. 
I  believe,  represents  the  administrative 
cost  of  the  program.  Otherwise,  there  is 
zero  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  there  are 
all  kinds  of  cost  estimates  floating 
around  concerning  the  peanut  program. 
There  are  USDA  estimates.  CBO  esti- 
mates, Budget  Committee  estimates,  our 
committee  estimates,  and — I  feel  sure— 
OMB  estimates.  These  estimates  are  just 
that,  estimates.  Each  reflect  the  particu- 
lar assumptions  made  by  the  particular 
estimator. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  we  arrived  at  our  cost  esti- 
mates on  an  .assumption  that  domestic 
peanut  consumption  next  year  would  be 
in  the  range  of  1.240  000  tons  (farmer 
stock  basis ) ,  and  that  increases  in  future 
years  would  be  in  line  with  the  historic 
growth  rate  of  3  percent  per  year.  Our 
assumptions  are  based  on  USDA's  own 
projections  in  the  1979  and  1980  impact 
statements  develo-^ed  by  the  Price  Sup- 
port and  Loan  Division.  These  projec- 
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tions,  which  obviously  were  not  made  by 
USDA  for  use  in  consideration  of  tne 
present  legislation,  put  consumption  in  a 
range  from  1,245.000  to  1,318,000  tons  for 
the  1979-80  period.  They  were  prepared 
before  the  disruptions  in  normal  o  apply 
and  demand  trends  caused  by  the  1980 
crop  disaster. 
As    the    Senate    Committee    report 

notes : 

USDA  estimates  that  domestic  usage  will 
be  In  the  1.100.000  ton  range  rather  than  the 
1  250.000  ton  range  estimated  by  the  com- 
mittee. Because  the  committee  estimates 
that  domestic  usage  will  continue  to  In- 
crease at  a  level  of  approximately  3  percent 
per  year,  It  establishes  the  minimum  na- 
tional poundage  quota  at  1.300,030  tons.  This 
figure  was  reduced  by  the  committee  from 
the  1.440.000  tons  provided  for  the  1977  act. 
so  as  to  assure  the  lowest  possible  outlays 
for  the  program. 

Another  principal  change  that  the 
committee  substitute  makes  is  to  de- 
crease the  minimum  price  support  loan 
level  for  quota  peanuts  from  $631  to  $596 
per  ton.  effective  with  the  1982  crop.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  commodity  programs, 
the  minimum  support  level  in  future 
years  will  be  Increased  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creases in  production  costs,  excluding  the 
cost  of  land.  The  Secretary's  authority 
to  set  the  support  loan  level  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  would  continue  to  be  tied 
to  world  market  prices  and  conditions. 

The  price  support  protection  provided 
to  peanut  farmers  under  the  1977  act  has 
lagged  far  behind  increases  in  produc- 
tion costs.  Over  the  4-year  period  of  the 
present  law  the  quota  support  level  has 
been  increased  only  once,  in  1980  to  $455 
per  ton.  This  is  an  increase  of  only  8.3 
percent  over  4  years.  During  the  same 
time,  according  to  USDA  figures,  the  cost 
of  producing  peanuts  has  increased  44.6 
percent,  not  including  land  costs.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  the 
increase  in  support  Jpvel  provided  under 
the  bill  is  fair  and  equitable  to  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  weeks  and 
months  that  the  1981  farm  bill  has  been 
under  consideration,  a  curious  campaign 
has  been  mounted  to  discredit  and  vilify 
the  current  peanut  program  and  to  de- 
feat the  new  peanut  legislation  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

Pair  criticism  and  vigorous  debate  are 
part  of  the  legislative  process  that  I  wel- 
come and  relish.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed, however,  that  much  of  the  criti- 
cism of  the  peanut  program  has  been 
more  emotional  than  factual  and  reflects 
a  bias  and  hostility  that  I  find  highly  dis- 
turbing Seldom  has  such  a  small  pro- 
gram been  accused  of  such  great  evils. 

Much  of  the  criticism  has  centered  on 
the  acreage  allotment  system.  It  has  been 
described  as  "monopolistic"  and  "feudal," 
serving  no  purpose  other  than  to  line  the 
pockets  of  allotment  holders. 

This  criticism  ignores  the  vital  role 
that  the  allotment  system  plays  in  as- 
suring consumers  a  constant  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  high  quality  peanuts  at 
reasonable  prices  and  assuring  producers 


of  a  stable  market  and  fair  prices  at  the 
farm  level. 

As  it  developed  over  the  years,  the  pea- 
nut program  of  allotments  and  quotas 
lias  prevented  the  wrenching  boom-and- 
bust  cycles  that  many  other  commodities 
have  experienced — and  are  experiencing 
at  the  present  time. 

By  contrast,  the  peanut  program  has 
resulted  in  stability  for  the  entire  peanut 
industry — producers,  handlers,  manu- 
facturers, and  ultimately  consumers  of 
peanuts  and  peanut  products.  It  has  pre- 
vented wild  swings  in  production  and 
prices,  which  would  have  resulted  in  mar- 
ket gluts  in  some  years  and  scarcities  in 
others. 

The  present  program  also  provides  sta- 
bility and  order  in  the  marketing  of  pea- 
nuts. Peanuts  are  a  unique  commodity. 
Unlike  grains  and  soybeans,  this  com- 
modity cannot  be  stored  for  extended 
periods  by  the  producer  to  await  a  better 
market.  Peanuts  are  a  perishable  com- 
modity and  must  be  marketed  as  they 
are  harvested.  Without  the  existing  pro- 
gram, producers  at  harvest  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  buyers,  without  the  option 
of  holding  or  storing  their  crop  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  higher  prices.  This  is  a 
major  difference  that  many  overlook 
when  considering  and  comparing  com- 
modity programs. 

Quality  control  is  tied  directly  into  the 
peanut  allotment  program.  Peanuts  is 
the  only  major  American  food  commod- 
ity that  is  marketed  under  a  voluntary 
but  very  strict  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram, providing  U.S.  consumers  with  the 
highest  quality  peanuts  in  the  world. 
Marketing  supervision  and  checks  built 
into  the  allotment  and  quota  system  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  for  identifying  at 
the  buying  point  and  removing  from  the 
food  chain  any  lot  of  peanuts  found  to 
have  mold  or  to  be  otherwise  unfit  for 
human  consumption. 

Another  persistent  criticism  is  that  the 
allotment  system  unfairly  restricts  pea- 
nut production  to  owners  or  renters  of 
allotment  and  prevents  nonallotment 
holders  from  growing  and  marketing 
peanuts. 

That  peanut  production  is  tied  to  al- 
lotments is  not  denied.  This  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  to  prevent  ruinous 
overproduction  and  the  boom-bust  cycle, 
which  would  be  bad  for  both  producers 
and  consumers  of  peanuts.  But  anyone 
can  buy  or  rent  a  farm  with  a  peanut 
allotment  or  the  allotment  itself.  This, 
as  we  are  frequently  reminded,  is  a  com- 
mon practice. 

There  Is  another  way  for  a  new  pro- 
ducer to  obtain  a  peanut  allotment,  and 
that  is  through  the  new  farm  provision 
of  the  existing  law.  Under  this  provision, 
any  eligible  producers  in  a  peanut  coun- 
ty may  apply  to  the  local  USDA  once 
for  a  new  allotment.  The  law  establishes 
a  1  percent  reserve  in  each  State's  an- 
nual allotment  that  can  be  apport-oned 
among  new  producers.  The  Department 
has  an  established  procedure  under 
which  new  producers  may  apply  for  and 
receive  new  farm  allotments. 


Critics  of  the  peanut  program — rely- 
ing on  statistics  produced  by  USDA — 
cite  as  a  fact  that  70  percent  of  all  peanut 
production  in  the  United  States  is  on 
rented  or  leased  allotments. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  70-percent  figure 
is  accurate  or  not.  Regardless  of  what 
the  true  figure  is,  what  is  unusual,  wrong, 
or  evil  about  renting  or  leasing  allot- 
ments in  the  first  place?  Leasing  and 
renting  of  farm  land  is  a  time  honored 
and  perfectly  normal  agricultural  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  for  all  types  of 
commodities.  According  to  the  latest 
census  data,  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
cropland  is  rented  and  farmed  by  some- 
one other  than  the  owner.  It  occurs  in 
Indiana.  California.  Iowa.  Alabama,  and 
every  other  State  of  the  Union. 

In  the  case  of  peanut  allotments,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  when  a  pro- 
ducer leases  an  allotment,  included  in 
that  lease  is  the  land  on  which  to  grow 
the  crop.  There  is  no  difference  in  that 
process  than  a  com  or  soybean  farmer 
renting  his  neighbor's  cropland  to  grow 
those  crops. 

Leasing  also  is  frequently  necessary 
to  bring  together  several  small  allot- 
ments into  an  economically  viable  family 
farm  unit.  Some  22.500  peanut  aUot- 
ments — or  38  percent — are  less  than  10 
acres,  and  another  14.400  are  l)etween 
10  and  20  acres  in  size.  These  smaller 
allotments  are  frequently  combined  with 
others  to  make  up  a  practical  family- 
farm -size  allotment. 

The  impact  of  allotment  rental  costs 
on  peanut  products  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. The  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lu(3AR>  said  in  a  press  release  dated 
April  23,  1981,  that  "more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  each  peanut  prod- 
uct •  •  •  goes  to  pay  the  additional 
rental  value"  of  peanut  allotments.  With 
all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from  In- 
diana, I  submit  that  this  is  patently 
absurd.  Even  if  an  average  rental  cost 
of  $115  per  acre  :s  assumed,  this  would 
amount  to  only  1.71  percent  of  the  con- 
sumer price  of  a  12-ounce  jar  of  peanut 
butter  selling  today  at  $1.75.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  20  percent  and 
1.71  percent. 

Perhaps  the  most  specious  of  all  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  against 
the  peanut  program  is  that  a  farmer 
without  an  allotment  "would  go  to  jail" 
for  growing  peanuts.  This  is  an  outrage- 
ous attempt  to  discred  t  the  peanut  pro- 
gram with  emotional  scare  tactics. 

After  producers  have  approved  of 
marketing  quotas  in  a  referendum,  a 
farmer  who  produces  peanuts  without 
an  allotment  would  be  subject  to  cash 
marketing  penalties  based  on  a  percen- 
tage of  the  Government  price  support. 
There  is  also  a  provision  of  the  law  for 
the  collection  of  such  penalties,  which 
could  result  in  court  action  to  require 
payment  to  the  U.S.  Government.  But 
none  of  this  involves  criminal  offenses 
or  criminal  statutes  and  could  not  result 
in  anyone  "go  ng  to  jail"  for  growing 
peanuts  without  an  allotment.  In  any 
event,  we  have  made  it  abundantly  clear 
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in  the  committee  substitute  that  only 
civil  penalties  shall  apply  in  cases  of 
program  violations.  In  addition — and 
this  is  important — under  the  committee 
substitute  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
no  person  may  exercise  allotment  rights 
without  sufficient  fUlable  land  to  sup- 
port the  allotment.  The  substitute  also 
mandates  that  any  allotment  or  quota 
surrendered  for  lack  of  flllable  land  shall 
revert  to  a  pool  to  be  distributed  to  new 
growers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  al- 
legation that  consumers  would  be  forced 
to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  peanut  but- 
ter and  other  peanut  products  under  the 
committee  bill  because  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  price-support  level.  This 
is  another  flagrant  emotional  appeal  to 
attempt  to  discredit  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
a  so-called  "Inflationary  Impact  State- 
ment" that  has  been  circulated  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  by  the  admin- 
istration in  opposition  to  the  original 
committee  bill.  According  to  this  sheet, 
some  $185  million  in  higher  costs  to  con- 
sumers would  occur  under  the  $631  per 
ton  support  level  proposed  in  our  bill 
versus  the  $455  per  ton  support  level 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
Even  granting  that  such  an  increase 
would  result,  the  impact  on  the  U.S. 
economy  and  on  consumers  would  be 
infinitesimal.  The  increase  is  further  re- 
duced by  the  committee  substitute  which 
reduces  the  loan  level  to  $596  in  the 
1982  fiscal  year. 

Americans  now  have  an  aggregate  dis- 
posal Income  of  $1,945.5  billion— almost 
$2  trillion.  The  $185  miUion  figure  in 
the  administration's  sheet  would  amount 
to  000951  percent— Ie^s  than  one  hun- 
dreth  of  1  percent.  On  an  individual 
basis,  that  works  out  to  be  about  84 
cents  of  the  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come of  $8,679  in  this  country. 

The  example  cited  in  the  administra- 
tion's "Inflationary  Impact  Statement," 
upon  close  examination,  is  virtually  in- 
decipherable. Using  the  first  quarter  of 
1980  as  a  base,  the  authors  of  this  paper 
somehow  manage  to  translate  a  39.5- 
percent  increase  in  the  theoretical  cost 
of  peanuts  in  a  1  pound  jar  of  peanut 
butter  Into  a  38  percent  of  the  total 
cost,  conveniently  ipnoring  the  fact  that 
peanuts  account  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  price.  Thev  appear  to  b"lld  in 
an  additional  31  cents  profit  on  the  jar 
of  peanut  butter  for  the  manufacturer 
or  somebody.  Either  that  or  the  paper 
assumes  it  is  all  riRht  for  all  costs  of 
peanut  butter  to  increase  except  for  the 
peanuts,  and  that  cost  is  supposed  to 
remain  at  1980  level. 

I  submit  that  this  document  appears 
to  be  deliberately  intended  to  mislead 
and  confuse  the  Senate  on  a  verv  im- 
portant matter.  I  hope  it  will  be  repudi- 
ated by  the  administration.  For  it  is  an 
Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Members 
this^         *  and  to  the  integrity  of 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cited  only  some 
of  the  unfair,  prejudicial,  and  down- 


right misleading  criticisms  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  the  peanut  program. 
I  frankly  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
motivation  behind  this  calculated  at- 
tempt to  destroy  a  program  that  is  so 
important  to  a  great  many  people  in  a 
large  area  of  our  Nation. 

For  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  this:  The  destruction  of  the  p:a- 
nut  program  will  have  devastating  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  human  repercussions 
in  a  number  of  States.  Peanut  allot- 
ments have  been  capitalized  into  land 
values.  Huge  investments  have  been 
made  in  land,  in  allotments,  and  in  the 
costly  and  highly  special  zed  equipment 
required  for  the  production  of  peanuts. 
Termination  of  peanut  allotments 
v/ould  cause  economic  disruptions  and 
hardship  all  across  the  peanut  belt. 
Allotment  holders,  of  course,  would  suf- 
fer most,  but  so  would  small  town  mer- 
chants, agribusinesses,  bankers,  and 
others. 

In  my  opinion,  shou'd  the  present 
peanut  program  be  abolished,  there 
would  be  fundamental  shifts  and 
changes  in  peanut  production  and  in  the 
structure  of  peanut  farming  in  this 
country.  The  most  apparent  effect,  I 
believe,  would  be  the  concentration  of 
peanut  production  in  a  relatively  few 
hands  and  in  a  relatively  few  locales. 
The  small,  family-farm  producer— now 
the  backbone  of  peanut  production  in 
this  country— would  be  replaced  rather 
quickly  by  large  scale  farming  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  come  to  pass.  I  pray  that  it  will  not. 
The  Members  of  this  Senate  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  see  that  it  does  not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  th" 
peanut  legislation  that  the  Comm  ttea 
on  Agriculture  haj  brought  to  the  floor 
We  have  given  oui  best  efforts  and  our 
careful  consideration  in  developing  leg- 
islation that  will  maintain  a  sound,  via- 
ble, and  stab'e  peanut  industry  in 
America— one  that  serves  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  consumer,  the  producers 
and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  most  of  this 
year,  the  peanut  producers  of  this  coun- 
try have  worked  diligently  and  consci- 
entiously with  Congress  to  deve'op  new 
peanut  legislation  that  would  serve  the 
best  interest  of  consumers,  producers 
and  taxpayers. 

They  have  cooperated  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture—and with  the  admmistration  as 
well— m  seeking  to  improve  and  fine  tune 
the  peanut  title  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture approved,  as  part  of  the  new 
farm  bill,  a  peanut  tit'e  that  would: 

Continue  to  provide  U.S.  consumers 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  peanuts  and 
peanut  products  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  and  avoid  boom-bust  cycles  in 
peanut  supplies  and  peanut  prices; 

Reduce  Government  costs,  which  al- 
ready have  been  dramatically  lowered  in 
1977  the  act.  to  minimal  levels; 


Continue  the  quality  assurances  pro- 
gram that  provides  consumers  at  home 
and  abroad  with  the  highest  quality  pea- 
nuts in  the  world; 

Make  U.S.  peanut  prices  competitive  in 
the  world  market  and  establish  this 
country  as  the  largest  exporter  of  pea- 
nuts for  food  consumption;  and 

Provide  peanut  farmers  with  price 
support  protection  to  assure  them  a  fair 
return  and  to  encourage  a  steady,  con- 
stant production  for  domestic  needs  and 
to  give  producers  an  opportunity  to  grow 
additional  peanuts  for  the  export  market 
largely  at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  President,  I  Hjelieve  the  peanut 
provisions  as  reported  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. However,  the  legislation  falls 
short  of  what  the  growers  had  originally 
sought  and  indeed  deserve.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  price-support  levels  for 
quota  peanuts  increased  only  8.3  percent 
over  the  4-year  life  of  the  1977  act.  Yet 
production  costs,  according  to  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  increased 
almost  45  percent,  even  excluding  land 
costs. 

This  pushed  the  cost  of  production  to 
such  high  levels  that  under  the  present 
legislation,  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
peanuts  at  a  profit. 

Since  the  Senate  reconvened  last 
week,  a  concerted  effort  has  been  made 
by  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  other  interested  Sena- 
tors, and  by  the  administration,  to  reach 
agreement  on  certain  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  (S.  884)  that  the  admin- 
istration has  found  unacceptable,  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  Government  costs. 
With  considerable  give  and  take,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  outstanding  issues,  and  these 
compromises  are  reflected  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Although  the  peanut  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill  were  not  directly  in  dispute, 
those  of  us  from  peanut-producing 
areas — after  consultation  with  the  pea- 
nut grower  groups — have,  on  our  own 
motion,  developed  certain  changes  in 
the  peanut  provisions  of  S.  884  that  will 
eUminate  virtually  all  costs  in  the  pea- 
nut program.  The  Nation's  peanut  pro- 
ducers have  accepted  these  further  con- 
cessions in  the  committee  bill  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  reduction  of  overall  Fed- 
eral spending  and  to  meet  objections 
raised  by  some  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  can  explain  the 
changes  and  concessions  briefly: 

First,  the  committee  amendment  re- 
duces the  quota  support  level  to  $596 
per  ton.  This  is  a  $35  reduction  from  the 
level  in  S.  884  and  is  in  line  with  the  re- 
duction in  support  levels  for  other  ma- 
jor commodities.  It  is  also  below  the 
support  level  provided  in  the  House  bill, 
a  measure  that  is  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  again, 
that  the  peanut  growers  had  initially 
sought,  with  considerable  justification, 
a  support  level  above  what  either  the 
House  or  Senate  comm'ttees  approved. 
The  $596  loan  rate  provided  by  the  com- 
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mittee  amendment  represents  a  very  sig 
niflcant  sacrifice  by  the  Nations  grow- 

■The  second  concession,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  committee  amendment,  is  a  re- 
duction in  the  national  poundage  quota 
from  1.300.000  tons  to  1.240,000  tons. 
This  represents  a  60.000  ton  reduction 
from  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
and  is  200.000  tons  below  the  minimum 
established  by  present  law. 

This  will  bring  about  a  drastic,  one- 
step  adjustment  in  the  production  of 
quota  peanuts  to  a  level  that,  even  by 
the  most  conservative  estimates,  w.ll  be 
equal  to  anticipated  domestic  consump- 
tion in  1982.  This  will  result  in  the  total 
elimination  of  Government  costs  for 
peanut  price  supports.  I  must  point  out 
that  it  will  also  have  a  severe  impact 
on  producer  income  next  year,  and  both 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  had  taken 
a  more  responsible  approach  to  cushion 
the  impact  by  spreading  it  over  more 
than  1  year.  This  is  another  major  con- 
cession that  peanut  farmers  are  willing 
to  make  in  the  interest  of  cutting  Fed- 
eral expenditures  to  the  very  bone. 

A  third  change  that  will  be  made  by 
the  committee  amendment  is  to  require 
that  every  peanut  allotment  farm  have 
sufficient  tillable  acreage  so  that  the  en- 
tire peanut  allotment  could  be  planted 
on  that  farm.  If  sufficient  tUlable  acre- 
age does  not  exist  on  the  farm,  the  ex- 
cess allotment  would  go  into  a  pool  for 
allocation  to  new  growers.  Mr.  President, 
this  change  will  answer  one  of  the  most 
persistent  obje;tions  that  has  been  made 
to  the  existing  program.  It  is  also  a 
change  that  bona  fide  peanut  producers 
support.  Although  this  change  will  ap- 
ply only  to  a  tiny  portion  of  the  na- 
tional allotment,  it  will  eliminate  those 
few  instances  that  allotments  have  re- 
mained on  farms  that  have  been  con- 
verted to  country  clubs,  shopping  cen- 
ters, housing  developments,  or  timber 
production. 

The  fourth  change  to  be  made  by  the 
committee  amendment  will  provide  an 
absolute  answer  to  those  who  profess  to 
believe  that  a  nonallotment  holder  can 
be  "put  in  jail"  for  growing  peanuts. 
Of  course  this  has  never  been  the  case. 
Nonallotment  production  of  peanuts  is 
subjected  only  to  marketing  penalties, 
not  the  criminal  statutes.  However,  to 
put  this  issue  to  rest  once  and  for  all, 
the  committee  amendment  adds  a  provi- 
sion expressly  providing  that  the  penal- 
ties under  the  Peanut  Act  are  civil,  not 
criminal,  in  nature.  No  one  will  be  sent 
to  jail  for  growing  nonallotment  pea- 
nuts, although  I  should  again  I'ke  to 
point  out  that  this  was  never  the  case 
in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  President  concessions  and  com- 
promises are  seldom  pleasant,  but  they 
are  a  necessary  part  of  our  lesisiatwe 
process.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
peanut  farmers  of  th's  Nation  have  made 
their  share,  and  perhaps  more  than  their 
.^hare  of  concessions  in  the  development 
of  the  1981  farm  bill.  They  are  making 
further  concessions  today  in  the  interest 
of  gaining  approval  for  the  committee 


amendment,  which  is  vital  to  all  seg- 
ments of  all  American  agriculture. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  other  Senators  presently  seekmg 
recognition,  and  I  see  none.  I  now  move 
to  table  the  Lugar  amendment,  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votmg,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Stafford)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  *Mr.  Matsunaga>. 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATstTOACAi,  would  vote  "vea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
East).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  56.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  256  Leg.) 
TEAS — 42 


Abdnor  Domenlci 

.Miirews  East 

Baker  Ford 

Baucus  Hawkins 

Benlsen  Havakawa 

Boren  Heflln 

Burdick  Helms 

Byrd.  Holiin-'S 

Harrv-  F  .  Jr  Huddleston 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 


Cannon 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Denton 

Do.e 


Armstrong 

Blden 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DAmato 

Dan  forth 

DeConcml 

Di>xn 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Eton 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 


Johnstcn 
La'  alt 
Leahy 
Long 
McCIurc 

NAYS— 56 

Gortr-n 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

He:nz 

Humphrey 

Jack=x>n 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lev.n 

Lurar 

Mathlas 

Mattingly 

Meti-enbaum 

MltcheU 

Movn:han 


Mel  Cher 

Nick'.es 

Nunn 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Sa==cr 

Schmitt 

Stennis 

Steven.s 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


Murkowski 

Pa"kwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pro-  mire 

Quay  e 

B;ec;:e 

Roth 

Rur'man 

Sarbanes 

S:mp:on 

Specter 

Symms 

Tsonias 

Welcker 

WiUums 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

Stafford  Matsunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  544  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  announcement  which  is  or 
importance  to  many  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  there  will  be  certain 
matters  of  an  official  nature  that  will  re- 
quire the  attendance  and  the  attention 
of  Senators  between  the  hour  of  12:30 
and  2  o'clock. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  vote 
occur  on  this  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  prior  to  the  hour  of  2  p  m. 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ho-e  the 
Senator  will  consider  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  vote  will  occur  before  that  time 
anyway  because  there  will  probably  oe 
substantial  debate  on  this  issue.  I  think 
to  accommodate  the  convenienc;  of  a 
great  number  of  Senators,  it  would  i;? 
wise  to  place  an  order  to  make  sure  tint 
we  can  have  this  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
and  question  about  the  projected  cost  of 
the  farm  program  that  we  are  dealing 
with  I  wish  to  subm  t  for  the  Record  the 
cost  as  estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  These  costs  include  all 
programs  that  are  included  in  S.  884.  in- 
cluding the  peanut  program  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Fiscal  year  1982 


New  law 


New  law        1981  crops 


Total 


1983 


1984 


198S 


1986 


Total  cost 


5-yr  average 
cost 


WhMt: 

S.  884 

Administration.. 

Reviled  Senate. 
Feed  (rains: 

S.  884 

Administration.. 

Revised  Senatt. 
Soybeans: 

S.  884 

Administration.. 

Revised  Senate. 
Upland  cotton: 

S.  884 

Administration.. 

Revised  Senate. 
Rice: 

S.884 

Administration.. 

Revised  Senate. 
Peanuts: 

S.884 

Administration.. 

Revised  Senate. 
Sugar: 

S  884 

Administration.. 

Revised  Senate.. 
Wool: 

S.884 

Administration.. 

Revised  Senate.. 
Dairy: 

S.884 

As  passed 


309 
219 
269 


32 
31 
16 


1,281 
1.281 
1,281 

1,235 
1,235 
1,235 

36 
36 
38 

292 
292 
292 

84 
84 

84 

19 
19 

19 

-10 
-10 
-10 


38 
38 
38 

1,028 
«7 


Total: 

S.884 

Administration... 
Revised  Senate  i. 


1,401 
1,276 
1,311 


2,937 
2,937 
2,937 


1,590 
1.500 
1,550 

1.235 
1,235 
1.235 

36 
36 
36 

292 
292 
292 

85 
85 
85 

SI 
SO 
35 

-10 
-10 
-10 

3S 
38 

38 

1,028 
987 


4.345 
4,213 
4.248 


740 
555 
565 

588 

527 
588 

9 
9 
9 


95 
24 
55 

29 
28 
14 

0 

(?) 
0 

26 

26 

26 


1,102 
791 


2,595 
1,966 
2,054 


688 
468 
498 

474 
460 
469 

10 
10 
10 

M 
24 

24 

110 
26 
31 

20 
2t 
10 

0 

(?) 

0 

42 

42 

42 

1,091 
750 


2.459 
1,801 
1.834 


457 
437 
447 

403 
391 
399 

-6 
-6 
-6 

2S 

25 
25 

28 
26 
27 

12 
12 
6 

0 

(7) 
0 

61 
61 

61 

1,070 
733 


2,050 
1.679 
1,692 


582 
560 
570 

220 
214 
218 

5 
5 
5 

25 
25 
25 

31 
28 
29 


0 

(?) 
0 

74 
74 
74 

1,039 
684 


1,983 
1,598 
1,608 


2,776 
2,239 
2,349 

1,685 
1,592 
1,674 

18 
18 
18 

80 
80 
80 

265 
105 
145 

100 

100 

.   49 

0 
(?) 

0 

241 
241 
241 

5,330 
3,945 


10. 495 
8.320 
8,499 


555.2 
447.8 
469.8 

337.0 
318.4 
334.8 

3.6 
3.6 
3.6 

16.0 
16.0 
16.0 

510 
21.0 
29.0 

20.0 
20.0 
9.8 

0 

(?) 
0 

48.2 
48.2 
48.2 

1,066.0 
789.0 


2,099.0 
1, 664. 0 
1,699.8 


■  Includes  dairy  program  passed  by  Senate  Sept.  15, 1981. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suRErest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  business  transacted 
by  the  Senate  of  a  significant  nature  be- 
tween now  and  2  o'clock  in  view  of  the 
fact  there  is  a  unanimous-consent  order 
providing  against  any  roUcalls  prior  to 
2  o'clock.  I  had  hoped  that  some  other 
business  might  be  disposed  of,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  is  not  the  case.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:08  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer   (Mr. 

HXXMPHREY). 


of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRES:^DIN3  OFFICER.  The  hour 
oi  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  clerk  will  state  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXIT  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  brln<?  to  a  close  debate  on  amendment 
numbered  96  (as  modined)  to  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Stennls.  Mr.  Lon",  Mr.  De- 
Concinl.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Nlckles. 
Mr.  Mattln^ly.  Mr.  Proxmlre.  Mr.  Bor- 
en,  Mr.  Kaston,  and  Mr.  Heflln. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTKTE 
AUTHORIZA-nONS,  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  cons-d- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  of  the  Department 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close 
on  amendment  No.  96  (as  modified) .  The 
yeiis  and  nays  are  mandatory  under  the 
rule.  The  clerk  wi!l  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  cease 
conversations  in  the  well.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  not  continue  until  there 
i 3  order  in  the  Chamber 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  statement  that  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order.  Senators  will  cease  conversations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  order  the  Senate  to  be  in 
order  and  that  there  will  not  be  the 
necessity  to  have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
enforce  orripr  'n  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
shares  that  hope. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  resume. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  RegiUar  order.  Mr. 
President.  Regu'ar  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  tallv  the  vote. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  with- 
in the  purview  of  the  rules  that  I  may 
ask  whether  or  not  I  am  recorded  on 
this  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for. 

Mr  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  .  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nav."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "aye." 
Thprefor"  T  w*t*^hold  mv  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote 

Several  Senators.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.   METZENBAUM.   Mr.   President, 
regular  order. 
Several  Senators.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  voted  and  I  desire  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  tally  the  vote. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Several  Senators.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote — Is  there  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  vote  has  already  been  announced. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No,  it  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator was  in  the  Chamber  and  is  permitted 
to  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  vote  has  been 
announced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was  not 
announced. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  had  an- 
nounced 60  to  36. 

The  PRFSTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  in  the  Chamber  and  has  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  are  makinr; 
new  rules  as  you  go  along.  Mr.  President. 

The  assistant  legislative  c'erk  rpsumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
ir  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  thnt  the 
Senator  from  Mas.<:achu<!etts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  wpe  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  257  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Abdnor 

Pnrd 

Mrci'ire 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Me' Cher 

BaVprr 

Goldwater 

Murkowskl 

Pentsen 

Grassley 

Nlck'es 

Blden 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Br>ren 

Hawk'ns 

Pro-mire 

Byrd. 

Havakawa 

Pryor 

Harrv  P.,  Jr 

Heflln 

Oi'avle 

BvTd.  Robert  C 

He'ms 

Randolph 

fannon 

HoU'niss 

Roth 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Passer 

Corhran 

Hi'mphrey 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

FtmiT'on 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

neConclnl 

John<i»/in 

Svmms 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dl^on 

Kasten 

Tower 

Dole 

La -alt 

WaU"P 

Domenlct 

Long 

Warner 

East 

Lii"ar 

Zorlnsky 

Bxoa 

Mattlngly 
NAYS— 36 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Percv 

Brart'ev 

Hatneld 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Rle-T'e 

Bnr'ilclc 

Inouye 

Rurtman 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Sirbanes 

Cohen 

Levin 

Specter 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mats)ina?a 

T?onsas 

Durenberger 

Met7enbaum 

We'cker 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Williams 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 

Pell,  for. 

NOT  VOTING- 2 

Kennedy  Stafford 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  61,  the  nays  are  36. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  »4ETZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor,  and  I  have  asked  for  order.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Chair  restore  order  to 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  announce  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  be  requested  to  assist  if  we  do  not 
have  order.  The  majority  leader  wishes 
to  conduct  business.  Will  Members  please 
cease  their  conversations? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked on  the  Johnston  amendment.  I 
have  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  with  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment,  with  the  dis- 
tineuished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  with  other  members,  and  I 
believe  this  request  has  been  cleared  all 
around. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  the  Johnston 
amendment,  provisions  of  rule  XXII  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  be  limited 
to  20  minutes  equally  divided  and  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Johnston)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker). 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Johnston 
amendment,  the  bill  return  to  the  calen- 
dar pending  further  action  by  the 
Senate. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  fur- 
ther statement  to  make  In  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand 
it  the  majority  leader  was  going  to  add  a 
proviso  that  the  bill  would  come  back  as 
the  pending  business  upon  a  motion  of 
the  majority  leader  without  debate  and 
without  a  vote.  In  other  words,  the 
motion  of  the  majority  leader  would 
automatically  cause  it  to  come  back  as 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  essence  of  what  the 
Senator  says  is  correct,  but  that  is  not 
part  of  the  request.  As  I  told  the  Senator 
in  the  well,  or  attempted  to.  the  agree- 
ment Is  that  the  bill  go  back  to  the  calen- 
dar. My  additional  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ator was  that  it  is  my  intention  at  some 
point  to  motion  uo  this  bill  so  that  he 
and  other  Senators  may  proceed  with  it 
as  they  wish. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  bury 
this  bill.  Indeed.  I  intend  to  try  to  pass 
this  bill.  But  it  is  not  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  it  would  come 
up  at  a  particular  time.  It  is  my  assur- 
ance to  the  Senator  that  I  intend  to  do 
that.  It  is  my  intention  to  do  that  some- 
time after  we  have  disposed  of  necessary 
and  urgent  business  of  the  Senate,  per- 
haps during  the  month  of  October. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  specific  provi- 
sion within  the  four  comers  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  as  to  when  it 
will  come  up.  What  I  have  reference  to  is 
whether  the  motion  to  proceed  to  this 
bill  would  be  debatable  or  would  require 
a  vote. 

As  I  understand  my  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut, he  is  willing — and  he  may  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — that  it  become  the 
pending  business  at  any  time  that  the 
majority  leader  specifies  it  as  being  so. 
without  the  necessity  for  a  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  or  without  the  neces- 
sity for  a  vote  of  the  Senate  for  it  to  oe- 
come  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
agree  to  that  request,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  his  view 
on  that  request? 

Mr.  WEICi^ER.  To  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  it 
was  my  intention  to  move  ahead  with 
some  rather  extended  debate  on  this 
matter,  even  though  cloture  had  been  in- 
voked. Then,  after  the  vote  would  have 
been  taken,  which  probably  would  have 
been  sometime  within  the  next  week  or 
two.  we  would  have  been  back  on  the  bill, 
with  Members  being  allowed  to  amend  or 
speak  on  the  bill  any  way  that  they  saw 
fit. 

I  have  consistently  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  majority  leader  that  I  would 
not,  in  any  way.  try  to  interfere  with 
the  normal  flow  of  business  in  this 
Chamber.  Clearly,  that  kind  of  action 
would  serve  no  purpose  in  the  ultimate, 
since  we  would  be  voting  on  th°  Johns- 
ton amendment,  but  it  certainly  would 
hash  matters  up  insofar  as  scheduling  is 
concerned. 

Therefore.  I  agreed  to  what  has  just 
been  proposed  here,  that  we  have  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  might  add.  if 
we  could,  that  I  have  a  few  requests  to 
speak:  if  we  could  make  it  a  half -hour 
Insfad  of  ?0  minutes.  I  am  sure  that 
would  cover  it. 

But  I  agreed  to  the  vote  being  taken, 
with  action  then  taking  place  in  the  form 
of  the  bill  returning  to  the  calendar.  I 
did  not  want  the  majority  leader  in  any 
wav  to  be  Instructed  as  to  when  he  had 
to  bring  it  up.  I  think  he  has  shown  great 
good  faith,  both  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana — on  whose  side  he 
has  stood— and  to  the  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

I  will  not.  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  my  word,  try  to 
delay  or  filibuster  any  motion  to  take  this 
bill  back  off  the  calendar.  I  shall  not  do 
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that.  That  Is  the  only  thing  that  I  will 
not  do.  Once  that  bill  comes  off  the  cal- 
endar, then  we  shall  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  we  would  have  been  before, 
which  is  that  the  bill  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment and  subject,  by  this  Senator  and 
by  others,  to  being  discussed  at  length. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  in  this  fashion : 
This  matter  came  to  the  floor  exactly  3 
months  ago.  Aside  from  whatever  the 
content  of  the  bill  is  or  how  it  is  viewed 
in  the  constitutional  sense.  It  has  taken 
3  months  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  are 
now.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
going  to  take  much  more  than  3  months 
before  we  shall  ever  get  to  passage.  As 
long  as  that  point  has  been  made  and  as 
long  as  I  make  it  clear  to  everybody  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  future,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  nor  do  I  have  any  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  bill,  on  a  mo- 
tion by  the  majority  leader,  be  brought 
back  here.  And  I  will  not  debate  that  one. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  representations  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  which  I  greatly 
appreciate,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  which  I  appreciate 
as  well.  I  amend  my  unanimous-consent 
request  to  change  the  time  for  the  debate 
from  20  minutes  to  30  minutes  equally 
divided. 

I  add  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that,  at  any  time  on  a  motion,  a 
nondebatable  motion  of  the  majority 
leader,  we  may  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  question  of  proceeding  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  repeat  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  on  motion  without 
debate,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  bringing 
up  the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  the  bill  be  au- 
tomatically brought  up  upon  motion 
without  vote  or  without  debate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  no,  not  without  vote, 
without  debate.  I  reaUy  would  not  like 
to  provide  that  it  will  be  brought  up 
without  a  vote.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
precedent  that  would  be  unfortunate  in- 
deed. I  have  an  idea  that  on  a  nonde- 
batable motion,  in  light  of  this  colloquy, 
when  that  motion  is  made,  it  will  be 
done  on  a  voice  vote  or  by  unanimous 
consent.  But  I  would  not  wish  to  try  to 
abrogate  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  speak 
on  such  an  issue  without  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  President.  I  really  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I  do  not  re- 
call, in  my  years  in  the  Senate,  that 
ever  having  been  done— that  is.  to  oblit- 
erate the  right  of  the  Senate  to  speak 
on  a  motion.  I  have  many  times  seen  the 
majority  leader,  in  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader— and  I  add  that  to  my 
request  as  well.  Mr.  President— the  ma- 
jority leader  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  call  up  a  bUl.  That  has  always  meant 
that  the  majority  leader,  in  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader,  might  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done  or 
move  that  it  be  done,  notwithstanding 
any  other  business  pending  before  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  the  majority 
leader  has  added  that  it  be  brought  up 
on  motion  of  the  majority  leader  with- 
out debate  and  with  a  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  necessarily  with  a 
vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Without,  necessarily, 
a  record  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all  I  have 
said  is  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  give  me  the 
unilateral  right  to  call  up  the  measure 
and  to  eliminate  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  speak  on  that  point.  I  am  willing  to 
agree  that  the  motion  will  be  a  nonde- 
batable motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  the  Senator 
says  a  nondebatable  motion,  there  can 
be  no  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 
That  is  the  motion  I  am  referring  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonxm, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  I  had  put  and  that  the  Chair 
has  not  ruled  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes,  equally  divided,  for  debate  on 
the  Johnston  amendment,  the  provisions 
of  rule  XXII  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  ( Mr.  Weicker  ) .  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  af- 
ter the  disposition  of  the  Johnston 
amendment,  that  the  bill  be  returned  to 
the  calendar  and  that,  on  motion  of  the 
majority  leader,  after  consulting  w.th 
the  minority  leader,  that  the  bill  be  made 
once  again  the  pending  business  on  non- 
debatable  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tho  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  have  all  of  the  components 
of  the  agreement  and  I  hope  and  trust 
there  will  be  no  further  difficulty  and  no 
objection. 


Let  me  attempt  to  restate  the  request 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  time  for  debate 
on  the  Johnston  amendment  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker). 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  after  the  vote  on  the 
Johnston  amendment  the  bill  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  majority  leader,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  minority  leader,  may. 
at  any  time,  by  nondebatable  motion, 
move  to  take  the  bill  from  the  calendar 
and  make  it  the  pending  business  before 
tho  Senate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  on  any  cloture  motion 
which  may  be  filed  against  the  bill,  a 
vote  on  such  cloture  mention  not  occur 
until  the  bill  is  once  again  motioned  up 
and  presented  to  the  Senate,  according 
to  tho  provisions  of  this  order. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair 
rules,  it  is  my  understanding  of  the  re- 
quest that  I  have  just  put  that  the  bill 
will  automatically  go  back  to  the  calen- 
dar after  the  vote  on  the  Johnston 
amendment,  regardless  of  the  outcome: 
that  it  will  remain  on  the  calendar  until 
it  is  motioned  up  by  a  nondebatable  mo- 
tion, and  that  any  cloture  motion  that 
is  filed — and  I  anticipate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  shortly  seek  recognition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  a  cloture  motion  against 
his  amendment — will  not  be  voted  on 
by  the  Senate  until  the  matter  is  once 
again  placed  before  the  Senate  by  non- 
debatable  motion  as  provided  for  in  this 
order. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  that  the  time 
for  that  vote,  as  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter, would  be  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes  on  the  day  on  which  the  matter 
is  presented. 

Mr.  President,  since  there  may  be  a 
difference  between  the  time  when  we 
convene  and  control  of  the  time  for  the 
cloture  vote  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  and  the  time  the  Senate  gives  its 
consent  to  return  to  this  bill.  I  modify 
the  unanimous-consent  request  so  that 
the  vote  on  any  subseouent  cloture  mo- 
tion will  be  1  hour  after  the  matter  is 
laid  before  the  Senate  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Chair  rules,  the  minority  leader  points 
out  to  me  that  there  may  l)e,  indeed  I 
fully  expect,  a  motion  to  reconsider  and 
the  usual  tabling  motion  against  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  in  order  to  lock  in  the 
result  of  the  vote  on  the  Johnston 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  so  that  the  bill 
will  go  back  to  the  calendar  only  after  a 
motion  to  reconsider,  which  shall  be 
without  debate,  or  a  tabling  motion 
made  against  it. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  If  not.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators.  I  especially  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Notwithstanding  they 
have  been  very  effective  adversaries  and 
that  they  have  required  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  for  some  time  now,  off  and 
on  for  more  than  3  months,  they  have 
been  unfailingly  cooperative  with  the 
leadership  and  I  am  grateful  for  that. 

What  we  have  done  just  now  is  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  way  to  go  about  the  busi- 
ness at  hand,  that  is  to  say  the  farm 
bill,  the  O'Connor  nomination,  the  In- 
terior appropriation  bill,  other  appropri- 
ations bil'.s,  perhaps  the  continuing  res- 
olution, and  a  num'Dcr  of  other  matters. 
But  still,  I  have  given  assurance  to  both 
Senators  that  at  some  point  we  will  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  by  his 
agreeing  to  this  measure,  has  given  his 
consent  to  proceeding  to  this  matter 
without  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

I  think  both  Senators  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  consideration  for  the 
requirements  of  the  ioint  leadership  and 
also  for  the*r  concern  and  their  respect 
for  each  other. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  simply  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, the  majority  leader,  for  his  kind 
comments,  and  to  say  that  this  agree- 
ment was  possible  because  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  live  up  to  not  only 
what  he  tells  us  explicitly  but  to  the 
mood  and  to  the  spirit  of  this  agreement. 
We  are  not  requiring  that  the  bill  come 
up  at  any  particular  time  because  we 
have  confidence  that  the  d'stingui.''hed 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  indeed,  as 
he  said,  br'ng  it  up  sometime  during  the 
month  of  October  and  in  time  to  finish 
the  bill  this  year,  this  calendar  year. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ma'oritv  leader  will  do  so. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE     MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nrovlslons  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  brln?  to  a  close  debate  on  the  Helms 
amendment  No.  69.  to  S.  951.  the  Department 
of  Justice  Authorization  Bill. 

Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Mr.     Hump»^rey.     Mr.     McClure.     Mr. 

Johnston,   Mr.   Cochran,   Mr.    Warner, 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 

Orassley.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    DeConclni. 

Mr.     Abdnor.     Mr.     Exon.     and     Mr. 

Mattingly. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  now  be  in 
order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
either  party  in  control  of  time  under  the 
Johnston  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
30  minutes  equally  divided.  The  Senator 
has  14  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

According  to  David  J.  Armor,  the  noted 
educator  and  sociologist  from  the  Rand 
Corp.  and  Harvard  University,  no  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  since  prohi- 
bition has  been  so  unpo-rular  and  so  un- 
workable as  forced  crosstown  busing. 
This  is  a  conclusion  which  the  American 
people,  in  public  opinion  polls  every  year 
since  1972,  say  they  have  come  to  by  per- 
centages of  not  less  than  72  percent  each 
year.  It  is  a  conclusion  reinforced  by  edu- 
cators— by  James  J.  Coleman  in  his  noted 
report,  by  David  J.  Armor  in  his  report, 
and  a  host  of  other  reports  and  studies 
by  noted  educators. 

Mr.  President,  today,  in  their  vote  on 
invoking  cloture,  some  61  Senators  have 
said,  "We  have  had  enough.  It  is  time  to 
put  limits  on  the  excesses  of  forced  cross- 
town  busing,"  the  kind  of  excesses  that 
are  represented  by  orders  now  being  im- 
plemented in  my  own  State  of  Louisiana. 

If  I  may  just  give  two  examples:  After 
the  recent  order  in  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  was 
issued,  the  sucerintendent  of  schools 
called  to  tell  me  how  bad  the  situation 
is.  He  said  that  first  and  second  graders 
are  being  bused  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
each  direction.  First  and  second  grad- 
ers, 3  hours  on  the  school  bus  every  day. 

That  is  not  an  order  from  last  year, 
that  is  an  order  from  this  year,  with  this 
Justice  Department,  with  this  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  the  case  of  Rapides  Parish, 
La.,  to  which  I  have  alluded  so  many 
times:  30  to  40  miles  busing  in  one  di- 
rection. The  excesses  of  those  orders  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  what  can 
the  Senate,  what  can  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  do  about  it?  Many  of 
my  colleagues  have  said  that  this  is  a 
matter  subject  to  the  14th  amendment, 
it  is  a  matter  of  constitutional  law,  we 
cannot  change  that.  Mr.  President,  my 
answer  is  to  read  the  Constitution.  Par- 
ticularly read  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment,  which  provides  that  Con- 
gress may,  by  appropriate  legislation,  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

What  does  that  mean,  appropriate 
legislation,  Mr.  President?  We  have  the 
benefit  of  two  rather  recent  Supreme 


Court  cases,  the  case  of  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan  in  1966  and  Oregon 
against  Mitchell  in  1970.  These  two  cases 
dealt  with  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment the  Katzenbach  case  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  as  well  as  the  Oregon 
against  Mitchell  case. 

In  both  cases.  Congress,  using  the 
power  under  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, provided  for  remedies  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  existed  under 
the  14th  amendment.  In  both  of  those 
Supreme  Court  cases,  the  Court  identi- 
fied two  important  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  they  emphasized  those  two 
powers  and  underlined  them:  First,  that 
the  poA-er  of  the  Congress  to  find  facts  is 
one  that  is  particularly  recognized  under 
our  Constitution;  second,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  wide  dis- 
cretion in  the  formulation  of  remedies. 
There  is,  in  those  two  recent  Supreme 
Court  cases,  all  of  tlie  support  and  com- 
fort that  any  supporter  of  the  John.ston 
amendment  could  want. 

It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  two  cases  dealt  with  an  expansion 
of  rights  under  the  14th  amendment 
rather  than  what  some  would  call  a 
contraction  of  rights  under  the  14th 
amendment.  In  that  respect,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  decisions  are  not  four- 
square with  the  facts  of  the  instant 
amendment. 

But  by  the  same  token.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  case  which  is  contrary  to  this 
amendment. 

What  one  has  to  do,  I  believe,  is  to  look 
at  the  spirit  of  those  cases,  the  spirit 
of  the  14th  amendment  at  the  time  it 
was  enacted,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  believe  one  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  as  did  the  Con- 
rressional  Research  Service  in  the  study 
I  put  in»o  the  Record,  that  this  matter 
can  probably  pass  muster  constitu- 
tionally. 

I  say  "probably,"  Mr.  President,  be- 
rau':e  no  one  can  sav  for  certain,  on  a 
matter  of  first  impression,  what  the 
Supreme  Court  will  do.  However,  in  my 
judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  in 
the  judgment  of  many  other  legal 
scholars.  Congress  does  have  that  wide 
latitude  and  power  under  section  V  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

TTiere  is  still  another  basis  for  the 
power  of  Congress  as  exercised  in  this 
amendment,  and  that  is  under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  to  Con- 
cress  the  power  to  establish  courts  and 
provide  for  their  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  is  a  whole  host  of  cases,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  this  debate, 
in  which  Congress  has  exercised  its 
power,  even  in  cases  on  appeal,  to  take 
away  the  jurisdiction  of  courts. 

Congress,  for  example,  has  taken  away 
the  right  of  a  court  to  issue  an  injunction 
in  a  labor  case  under  the  Knox- 
LaGuardia  Act,  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  specifically  using  article  III  to 
restrict  remedies  of  the  courts. 

In  ex  parte  McArdle.  after  the  Civil 
War.  Congress  took  away  the  appellate 
jurisdiction   of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
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adjudicate  a  case  then  in  the  process  of 
litigation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  abundant 
authority  under  article  III  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  final  judgment  is,  and  the  difficult 
judgment  is,  wnat  should  Congress  do  if 
we  have  the  power? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  do  not  Wish  to  turn  baclc  the 
clock.  I  do  not  wish  to  resegregate  the 
schools.  I  do  nut  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
status  quo  ante,  prior  to  the  Brown  de- 
cision. Far  from  it. 

I  am  and  have  oeen  a  strong  supporter 
of  civil  rights,  a  strong  supporter  of  de- 
segregation. But,  Mr.  President,  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming,  lake  almoot  any 
school  system  one  wishes.  Take  yester- 
day's article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
describJig  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  situation. 
Busing  has  not  worked — so  says  the  ex- 
pert who  wrote  the  article 

Take  the  Prince  Georges  situation 
which  has  been  .n  our  newspapers  here, 
where  that  whir.h  was  ordered  several 
years  ago  is  no  longer  working.  Why  is 
it  not  "working"?  Because  the  Vvh.te  stu- 
dents are  leaving  the  school  system. 

As  many  of  the  experts  say,  we  would 
do  much  better,  instead  of  using  the 
schoolbus  as  our  principal  tool,  to  g.vc 
our  attention  to  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion while  upgrading  education.  It  is  time 
to  put  the  emphasis  again  on  education 
and  not  on  the  schoolbus.  The  school- 
bus  as  a  means,  as  machinery  for  pro- 
viding quality  education  has  been  a  sorry 
vehiclo  More  im"ortant,  the  schoolbus 
as  a  tool  of  integration  has  been  a  faiure 
We  should  discontinue  what  has  failed 
and  use  busing  in  a  way  that  promises 
to  be  effective.  This  amendment  is  just 
that. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  yielded  time 
to  me  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recofmized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  subject  which  has 
been  advocated  ijy  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  issue  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate ha-;  come  here  aJong  a  laborous  road, 
with  cloture  having  bcon  invoked  earlier 
today.  It  is  my  suomission  to  the  Senate 
that  adoption  of  this  measure  would  pose 
a  most  serious  threat  to  the  authority, 
power,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  ftates.  not  onW  on 
matters  re'atins  to  bns'nc  but  a'so  on  all 
matters  of  constitutional  import. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  de- 
tails the  failures  of  schoolbusing,  he  is 
speaking  on  a  subject  on  which  many 
would  agree  with  him.  and  my  own  ex- 
perience has  suggested  to  me  that  busing 
has  not  been  successful.  But  the  real  an- 
swer to  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nitv  is  a  good  school  system  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, regardless  of  the  racial  mixture 
So.  busing  has  not  been  a  success. 


However,  the  problems  which  have 
been  posed  by  busmg  in  the  United 
States  do  not  justify,  in  my  judgment, 
the  kind  of  proposal  which  is  being  ad- 
vocated here  today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  The  precedents 
he  cites  in  terms  of  interpretation  of 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment — those 
two  cases — realistically  viewed,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  meas- 
ure beiore  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
When  he  refers  to  cases  which  relate  to 
limitations  on  jurisdiction,  the  labor  dis- 
pute cases  have  no  bearing  on  this  kind 
of  matter,  and  the  scope  of  ex  parte 
McCardle  certainly  is  not  germane  prec- 
edent for  the  measure  waich  is  uciore 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

The  language  of  the  proposal,  which 
says: 

No  court  of  the  United  States  may  order 
or  issue  any  writ,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or- 
dering any  students  to  be  assigned  to  or 
transported  to  a  public  school  other  than 
that  which  Is  closest  to  the  student's  resi- 
dence unless,  .  .  . 

With  a  string  of  circumstances  setting 
forth  the  conditions,  poses  a  total  threat 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ITie 
language  "No  court  of  the  United  States' 
comprehends  directly  the  Supreme 
Court. 

So  this  measure  does  not  involve  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  jurisdiction  of 
inferior  courts  can  be  limited,  but  this 
measure  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

If  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  issuing  a  writ  as  defined  in  this 
statute,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  Congress 
from  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on 
matters  involving  first  amendment  rights 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  There  are  few 
institutions  more  fundamental  to  the 
operation  of  a  democratic  society  than 
a  free  and  unencumbered  press. 

Once  Congress  has  the  jurisdiction  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  freely  on  this  issue,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  Congress 
from  lim't  ng  the  'urisd  rt'on  r>f  th«»  S"- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
matters  relating  to  freedom  of  t  le  press. 

Similarly,  the  first  amendment  right 
of  freedom  of  re'.igion  poses,  if  any  does, 
an  even  more  paramount  concern  in  the 
heritage  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  Congress  can  limit  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  define 
its  jurisdiction  relating  to  busing,  a  14th 
amendment  issue,  then,  similarly,  Con- 
gress wou'd  have  the  authority  to  limit 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  permitting  freedom  of  religion  in  this 
country. 

So  it  wou'd  be  with  the  other  riphts  of 
the  first  amendment — of  assembly,  of 
the  right  to  petition  the  Govern  rnent- 
and  .so,  s'mi'arly.  it  would  be  with  all 
the  constitutional  rights  embodied  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, and  the  rghts  embodied  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  suggest  that  the  transgression  which 


would  be  incurred  on  the  Court's  juris- 
aicuon,  realistically  viewed,  would  be 
ca.am.tous  if  tnis  measure  were  to  be 
adopted.  In  my  judgment,  with  some 
substantial  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  some  substantial  experience 
on  const-tutional  issues  in  the  courts  of 
th.s  country,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  there  is  not 
a  cn^nue  .n  the  world  that  thiS  measure 
vvoaid  pass  constitutional  muster  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given.  Because,  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  asserted  the  power  of 
supre.-nacy,  and  the  Supreme  Court  is 
not  about  to  let  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  tell  the  Supreme  Court 
what  it  can  do  on  constitut.onal  issues. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ure which  is  being  advanced  here — at 
least  in  some  quarters — is  being  ad- 
vanced by  those  in  Congress  who  are 
concerned  that  a  vote  ag.ainst  this  meas- 
ure may  seem  a  vote  in  favor  of  busing, 
which  it  certainly  is  not,  because  many 
of  us  concede  that  busing  has  been  a 
failure,  and  yet  we  argue  fervently  that 
this  kind  of  measure  should  not  be 
adopted  because  of  the  threat  to  the 
court  system. 

I  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
there  are  those  who  would  favor  this 
kind  of  measure  to  avoid  that  kind  of 
adverse  conclusion  as  to  a  sentiment  on 
busing,  leaving  the  work  of  declaring 
this  kind  of  measure  unconstitutional  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  we  should  face  this  issue 
r;(;uare:y  in  terms  of  constitutionality, 
and  this  measure  should  be  rejected  by 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
n'yself  1  minute  to  reply. 

First  of  all,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  the  case 
of  ex  parte  McArdle,  where  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  was  taken 
away,  involved  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. So  there  is  already  precedent  in  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  dealing  with  the 
right  of  Congress  to  deal  with  juris- 
diction. 

Whether  or  not  ex  parte  McArdle  is 
the  law  when  it  deals  with  primary  con- 
stitutional rights  such  as  those  of  press 
and  religion  I  tend  to  doubt. 

I  do  not  know  the  limits  of  that  be- 
cause ex  parte  McArdle  is  an  old  case. 
an  1868  case,  as  I  recall. 

I  believe  the  key  issue  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  a  right  is  a  primary  right, 
and  bus'ng  has  been  discussed  a  great 
deal  by  the  Supreme  Court  but  never  as 
r,  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  a  14th  amendment 
right  not  a  primary  right? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  degrees  and  gradations  of  rights 
within  the  14th  amendment,  and  what  I 
pm  say'ng  is  that  busing  is  not  a  matter 
of  right  within  the  14th  amendment. 
Busing  is  one  of  those  remedies  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  prescribed  in  the 
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Green  case  and  others  that  must  be  used 
when  everything  else  fails. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  make  a  finding  of  fact, 
that  as  a  remedy,  when  it  exceeds  limits 
of  timjc  and  distance,  it  does  not  work. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  doctor  here 

who  is  prescribing 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 1  minute. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  doctor  here 
who  is  prescribing  10  aspirin  for  the  pa- 
tient. Those  10  aspirin  tablets  do  more 
harm  than  good.  He  should  limit  that  to 
two  aspirin  when  he  thinks  it  is  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Is  the  Senator  confus- 
ing or  mixing  rights  with  remedies  when 
he  talks  about  remedies?  When  he  talks 
about  busing,  is  he  not  realistically  talk- 
ing about  a  remedy  as  opposed  to  the 
question  which  I  propounded  to  the  Sen- 
ator? Is  the  14th  amendment  not  dealing 
with  a  prim.ary  right  and  is  due  process 
of  law  not  a  primary  right  on  equal  con- 
stitutional footing  with  first  amendment 
rights? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  the  Senator 
said  is  that  busing  is  a  remedy  and  not 
a  right,  and  with  that  I  agree.  With 
all  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  this  subject,  there  is  none  that  I  am 
aware  of  which  said  that  busing  is  a 
right  or  a  remedy  which  must  always 
be  used. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion to  the  effect  that  it  has  been 
abused,  and  a  number  of  Justices  have 
spoken  of  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes and  55  seconds. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  and  46  seconds. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter  to  this  Senator  of  August  24.  1981. 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation included  a  report  with  recom- 
mendation of  the  association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
report  and  letter  printed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  object'on.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMERfAN  Bar   AS'SO-IATION. 
Chicago.  III..  August  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker. 
US.  Senate. 
Wanhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sfnator  Wej-ker:  On  August  11.  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Ear  As- 
sociation overwhelmingly  aoproved  a  resolu- 
tion o^r)osin^  cr'n<"'es=lonal  cur*ailm°nt  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
Inferior  Federal  courts  for  the  pu-pose  of 
effecting?  chanees  in  constitutional  law.  This 
resolution  was  brought  to  the  Hou=e  of  Dele- 
gates because  of  the  many  bills  which  are 
pending  in  Congress  to  strip  the  Federal 
court.s  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear  ca^es  on  con- 
troversial sub'ects  such  as  busing,  school 
prayer  and  abortion.  A  conv  of  tbe  resolut'on, 
and  a  copy  of  the  report  which  accompanied 
it  before  the  House  of  Delegates  are  enclosed 


At  best  the  pending  legislation  Is  of  ques- 
tionaoie  conotltutlondllty,  but  in  any  e.ent 
it  is.  In  my  Judgment,  expressive  of  an  ex- 
tremely poor  policy  with  serious,  adverse 
implications  for  the  future,  if  lawmakers,  or 
others,  believe  our  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preteu  by  ihe  branch  oi  gj.e.nment  lu  wnich 
its  interpretation  was  entrusted  Is  wrong, 
the  answer  lies  either  in  the  appellate  judi- 
cial process  Itself  or  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  means  provided  In 
that  Conititutlon.  Anything  else  represents 
a  change  in  our  basic  of  go.ernment  that 
might  please  some  persons  today  and  be  used 
tomorrow  to  destroy  things  in  our  system 
that  the  same  persons  hold  dear. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Aisociation 
will  formally  advise  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
action  taken  by  cur  House  of  Delegates,  be- 
cause of  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  fact  that  it  will  again  bs  before  the  Sen- 
ate immediately  upon  the  reconvening  of 
the  Congress,  and  my  strong  support  for  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  t  personally 
call  it  to  your  attention  and  urge  your  as- 
sistance in  defeating  any  such  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

David  R.  Brink. 
Enclosures. 

Report  With  Recommendation 
recommendation 

Whereas,  numerous  bills  are  now  pending 
In  Congress  that  would  curtail  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supre.Tie  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  jnfcrior  federal  courts,  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  certain  decislcns 
of  the  Supreme  C^llrt  interpreting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  historically,  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  opposed  the  manipulation 
o:  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  order  to  alter  constiutional 
decisions  which  can  b-;  done  only  through 
constitutional  amendment. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation opposes  the  legislative  curtailment 
of  the  Jurlsdlcrion  of  the  Supreme  Cour: 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Inferior  federal 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  changes 
in  constitutional  law. 

REPORT 

Before  the  97th  Congress  are  more  than 
a  score  of  bills  tthlch  would  strip  from  the 
original  Ji-.rlsdicrion  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  csrtain  subject  areas  involving  con- 
troversial decisions  oi  the  Supreme  Court  oT 
the  United  States,  notably  abortion.  sc'.:ool 
prayers.  j.nd  busing.  Enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation would  require  persons  claiming 
rights  under  one  or  another  or  these  deri- 
sions to  bring  suit  in  state  courts.  More- 
over, several  of  these  bills  would  deny  the 
Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  with 
respect  to  those  Isfues  that  could  be 
brought  only  in  the  state  courts. 

Sponsors  of  these  bills  clearly  avow  that 
their  purpose  Is  to  brin?  abrut  an  alte-Ing 
of  the  constitutional  Interpre'aticns  that 
now  prevail.  The  bcMef  is  apparently  that 
state  courts,  if  gncn  ex?Iu.slve  pcwer  to  de- 
cide such  suits  without  fear  of  Supreme 
Court  raview.  will  not  follow  the  pre"ed?nts 
eitabUshed  In  ihe=e  areas  by  the  Nation's 
highest  Court. 

The  Committee  recommends  to  the  Associa- 
tion the  adopMon  of  this  resolution  beciu=e 
of  one  overrldlnT  conviction:  the  necessity 
to  protect  the  intccrity  of  the  cour's  rf  this 
Nation,  federal  and  state,  from  mls-ilrected 
legislative  efforts  fo  achieve  something  that 
can  be  done  onlv  through  constitutional 
amendment.  The  l?^«ue  Is  not  abortion;  It  Is 
not  busing-  It  Is  not  prayer  in  the  nub'lc 
schools:  it  Is  not  r.nv  of  a  nuTibe-  o'  t'-luTs 
that  may  occasion  dissatl=''actlon  with  par- 
ticular   decisions.    We    are    sure    that    the 


Members  of  the  Association  have  many  vari- 
ous positions  on  thcss  substantive  cjues- 
tlons.  as  we  do.  But  the  real  issue,  the  only 
issue,  is  v-hether.  a.-;  a  matter  of  policy  and 
of  constiutional  p'rmissiblllty.  this  Nation 
is  going  to  adopt  a  device  whereby  each  time 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  lower 
federal  court  offends  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  the  Jurlsdlcilon  of  the 
federal  courts  to  h.ear  that  issue  will  be 
stripped  away.  We  do  not  believe  that  Is  a 
system  the  Pramers  intended  nor  one  that 
we  should  s'rive  to  institute. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  Interpreting  the 
Constitution  establish  binding  precedents 
which  are  subject  to  alteration  by  the  peo- 
ple through  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Framers  provided  in  Arti- 
cle V  a  means  of  changing  the  Constitution 
and  deliberately  made  It  difficult  to  achieve. 
The  "leaden-footed  process  of  constitutional 
amendment, "  as  Justice  Frankfurter  called 
It.  with  the  requirement  of  extraordinary 
majorities  In  Congress  and  among  the  States. 
wjS  designed  to  make  sure  that  transient 
majorities  could  not  easily  change  our  fun- 
damental law.  Are  we  to  believe  that  after 
constructing  this  formidable  barrier  to  easy 
change,  the  Framers  intentionally  or  inad- 
vertently also  put  in  place  a  system  in  which 
simple  majorities  could  bring  about  a  re- 
writing of  constitutional  law? 

The  American  Bar  Association  hsis  long 
opposed  efforts,  from  whatever  spectrum  of 
the  political  scene,  to  alter  constitutional 
interpretation  through  means  other  than 
constitutional  amendment.  We  stood  In  op- 
position to  the  "Court-packing"  plan  of  the 
laie  1930s,  which  would  have  altered  pre- 
vailing law  by  stacking  the  Court's  member- 
ship. More  than  thirty  years  ago  we  called 
for  the  adoption  of  assurance  that  Jurisdic- 
tional manipulation  would  not  and  could 
not  be  used  to  work  substantive  changes  In 
the  Constitution.  In  1958.  the  Association 
opposed  bills  pending  In  Congress  that  would 
have  denied  the  Supreme  Court  review  of 
decisions  involving  alleged  subversives  In  va- 
rious fields.  That  policy  is  Association  policy 
today  and  the  Committee  calls  on  the  House 
to  reaffirm  it  and  extend  It. 

Central  to  this  position  is  recognition  of 
the  great  power  which  Congress  possesses 
under  the  Constitution  to  structure  and  to 
allocate  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  appeals  and  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  lower  federal  courts — and  of  the  limits 
on  that  power.  Article  III  stipulates  that  the 
High  Court  has  appellate  Jurisdiction  over 
practically  the  entire  range  of  federal  Judi- 
cial matters,  subject  to  such  "exceptions  and 
regulations"  as  Congress  provides.  Clearly, 
then.  Congress  may  regulate  how  cases  come 
to  the  Court  and  could  deny  the  Court  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  over  some  classes  of 
cafes  altogether,  as  in  fart  it  has  histori- 
cally done.  It  cou'd.  for  example,  make  h 
lower  federal  court's  decisions  with  respec'. 
to  Interpretation  of  the  tax  laws  or  admir- 
alty issues  final. 

Even  greater  Is  Congress'  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  lower  federal  courts.  The  com- 
promise at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  to  create  "one  Suoreme  Court"  and  to 
leave  in  legislative  discretion  whether  and 
when  to  create  and  to  do  away  with  any  "In- 
ferior" federal  courts.  Some  of  the  Framers 
wonted  cons'itutional  assurance  of  lower 
courts,  but  the  prevaUing  number  thought 
that  Congress  should  be  able  to  leave  to 
sta-Le  court  adiudlcation  matters  of  national 
Intere.st.  s'lbfect  to  Supreme  Co"rt  review 
And  to  safeguard  the  national  Interest  and 
the  Integrity  of  constitutional  rights,  the 
Framers  wrote  In  Article  VI.  the  "Suprem- 
acy r'lause."  the  guarantee  that  the  Consti- 
tution, federal  laws,  and  treaties  would  be 
f-e  "sunreme  law  of  the  land"  a'^d  '^-i'  '"^e 
Judees  In  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anvthing  In  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
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state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
Moreover,  the  same  Article  requires  state 
Judges,  as  well  as  all  other  state  officers,  to 
bo  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Necessarily,  It  follows  that  If  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  Congress  to  provide  or  not 
to  provide  for  lower  federal  courts,  It  em- 
powers Congress  to  vest  In  such  lower  federal 
courts  that  It  creates  all  or  only  some  of  the 
Jurisdiction  It  could  give  and  thus  to  allo- 
cate between  state  and  federal  courts  the  Ju- 
dicial power  of  the  Nation  In  such  ways  as  It 
deems  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
States  and  the  Nation.  That  has  been  the 
understanding  from  the  beginning  on  which 
Congress  has  acted  and  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  are  consistent 
In  affirming  the  correctness  of  that  under- 
standing. 

It  Is  thus  not  with  any  reservations  with 
respect  to  congressional  power  generally 
that  the  Committee  recommends  this  res- 
olution. Rather,  we  are  actuated  by  specific 
constitutional  reservations,  more  substan- 
tial as  to  Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion than  as  to  lower  federal  court  Juris- 
diction, and  by  what  we  believe  to  be  com- 
j>elilng  policy  considerations  against  the 
j>ropriety  and  desirability  of  the  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress. 

Even  were  the  constitutional  considera- 
tions compelllngly  clear  in  favor  of  the 
validity  of  these  bills,  as  they  are  not,  we 
would  urge  opposition. 

First,  if  it  is  lilcely.  as  we  by  no  means 
concede  it  Is,  that  the  meaning  ascrited  to  a 
constitutional  provision  can  be  changed  by 
the  simple  device  of  divesting  Jurisdiction 
from  one  ret  of  courts  and  giving  it  to  an- 
other, then  indeed  we  have  a  Constitution 
writ  on  sand  and  the  Integrity  of  our  amend- 
ing process  is  eroded.  It  is  central  to  our 
fundamental  Charter  that  ordinary  legis- 
lation can  be  changed  through  ordinary  leg- 
islation and  the  Constitution  only  through 
amendment.  We  should  resoundingly  reject 
the  counsel  of  those  who  tell  us  there  Is  an- 
other way.  Down  that  route  lie  barely-hidden 
hazards  to  constitutional  governance. 

Second,  to  accept  the  explicit  Judgment  of 
the  sponsors  of  these  bills  that  shifting  ju- 
risdiction will  result  in  substantive  change 
requires  us  to  dishonor  the  thousands  of 
state  Judges  who  by  oath  and  conscience  are 
tiound  to  adhere  to  established  precedent 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  state  Judges 
will  do  their  duty.  Nonetheless,  this  legisla- 
tion is  pernicious  In  concept  even  if  It  does 
not  achieve  its  purpose. 

It  Is  bad  because  it  suggests  state  Judges 
will  depart  from  their  oaths.  It  is  bad  because 
It  constitutes  a  congressional  Invitation  to 
them  to  depart  from  their  oaths:  it  savs  to 
state  Judges  that  Congress  believes  some  de- 
cisions are  so  wrong  they  ought  to  be 
changed  and  these  Judges  should  do  It.  It  Is 
wrong  because  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
state  Judees  who  are  subject  to  periodic  elec- 
tions will  be  put  in  peril.  The  same  interest 
groups  that  extract  from  an  elected  Congres.s 
Jurisdictional  alterations  will  demand  from 
elected  state  Judiciaries  that  they  accent  the 
congressional  invitation  to  change.  Federal 
Judges  are  Insulated  from  this  and  other 
pressures:  the  Framers  deliberatelv  provided 
for  independence  to  prevent  Just  these  pres- 
sures. Congress  should  not  subject  state 
Judges  to  often  hard  choices  between  oath 
and  career. 

Finally,  if  most  state  Judges  honor  their 
oaths,  the  status  of  the  obj»cted-to  con- 
stitutional decisions  will  be  frozen  in  place 
The  Sunreme  Court  cannot  hear  such  cases 
and  perhaps  overrule  them  or  alter  them  in 
any  way.  And  as  new  fact  situations  arise 
state  court  inter->retations  will  hegin  to 
create  somewhat  different  rules  which  will 
vary  from  State  to  State 


Third,  either  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  substance  of  these  decisions  or  because  of 
electoral  pressures,  some  state  Judges  may  in- 
deed accept  the  invitation  of  Congress  and 
refuse  to  follow  Supreme  Court  precedent. 
Eecause  there  would  be  no  Supreme  Court 
review,  in  those  States  federal  constitutional 
law  would  change  and  the  Constitution 
would  mean  something  different  from  State 
to  State.  This  result  would  be  pernicious 
because  fundamental  liberties — whether  the 
ones  which  are  the  subjects  of  these  bills  or 
others  in  the  future  if  these  succeed — will 
have  been  altered  in  some  States  and  depre- 
ciated In  all  because  of  the  demonstration 
that,  contrary  to  what  we  have  always  be- 
lieved, constitutional  rights  are  subject  to 
evanescent  majority  opinion.  While  the  con- 
stitutional rights  at  peril  today  may  not  be 
valued  by  some,  those  at  peril  tomorrow  may 
be  freedom  of  speech,  or  Just  compensation 
for  property  taken  for  public  use,  or  the 
guarantee  against  impairment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts. 

Even  were  Congress  to  adopt  an  approach, 
which  Is  found  in  a  few  of  the  pending  bills, 
of  depriving  the  lower  federal  courts  of  Juris- 
diction and  continuing  Supreme  Court  review 
of  state  court  decisions  in  those  areas,  we 
believe  that  should  be  opposed  as  well.  Basic 
to  that  effect  would  be  a  conclusion  that 
alteration  of  substantive  law  could  still  be 
achieved  which  contains  the  same  Insult  to 
state  Judges  and  the  same  possible  Injury  to 
them.  Supreme  Court  review  could  always 
alleviate  some  of  the  problem  should  some 
state  Judges  depart  from  precedent,  but  the 
High  Court's  caseload  is  such  that  It  could 
insure  adherence  to  precedent  only  by  taking 
an  Inordinate  number  of  state  cases  in  these 
areas  to  the  neglect  of  Its  many  other  func- 
tions In   interpreting  national   law. 

Certainly,  in  the  absence  of  Supreme  Court 
review,  the  command  of  the  Supremacy 
Clause  that  the  Constitution  be  the  "supreme 
law  of  the  land"  could  become  a  nullity. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  a  constant  feature  of  the  history  of 
federal  court  Jurisdiction  in  this  country, 
upon  which  the  Nation  continues  to  depend, 
has  been  the  review  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  state  court  Interpretations 
on  questions  of  federal  constitutional  law. 
If,  as  Justice  Holmes  reminded  us,  a  page  of 
history  is  worth  a  volume  of  logic,  that  singu- 
lar fact  stands  as  a  practically  unanswerable 
argument  against  Jurisdictional  legislation 
that  would  remove  Supreme  Court  review  of 
state  court  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional  validity 
of  these  bills,  the  Committee  doubts  that, 
with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  they  can  be  sustained  as  proper 
"exceptions  and  regulations"  and  we  have 
reservations  about  the  bills'  divestitures  of 
lower  federal  court  Jurisdiction  as  well. 
Numerous  arguments  have  been  addressed  to 
the  question,  some  based  on  theories  of  the 
"essential  functions"  of  the  federal  courts, 
some  on  equal  protection  concepts  governing 
the  decision  to  restrict  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain disfavored  issues,  but  we  believe  the  cor- 
rect analysis  to  be  grounded  upon  what  limits 
the  Constitution  itself  places  upon  congres- 
sional exercise  of  any  of  its  granted  powers. 
The  Constitution  explicitly  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  make  exceptions  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction  and  implicitly 
to  determine  what,  if  any.  Jurisdiction  the 
lower  federal  courts  are  to  have.  Proponents 
of  these  bills  read  these  authorizations  not 
only  as  if  they  are  plenary  powers  but  as  if 
they  are  completely  unrestrained.  But  this 
cannot  be  so.  The  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce,  to 
tax.  to  spend  money,  to  create  a  postal  sys- 
tem. None  of  these  powers  is  conferred  in 
liinguage  that  then  says,  "but  you  cannot 
regulate  commerce  to  deny  the  right  to  trans- 
port political  literature  across  state  lines."  or 
"but  you  cannot  bar  from  the  malls  news- 


papers that  oppose  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority in  cong.eso."  Uaiher,  these  powers  are 
comerred  In  u.»e  manner  in  which  Cnlef  Jus- 
tice iviarsnail  deocnoea  the  commerce  power 
in  G.booru  v.  ogaen.  "Tuls  power.  IIkc  all 
others  vested  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  it- 
se>i',  and  i..ay  oe  eAccised  lo  i»  utmost  ex- 
ten.,,  and  ac.vnotvied^es  no  llinUattons,  other 
tna,n  a.e  pi'eocrit>ed  in  the  Constitution." 
Just  bO  is  ihe  po..er  to  scruccure  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  complete  in  itself,  may  oe  exer- 
cised to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowl- 
edges no  limitations,  other  than  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution.  And  what  is 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution?  The  Urst 
Amendment,  the  Fourth  Amendment,  and 
the  tifth  Amendment,  and  all  the  other 
limitations  upon  the  powers,  conferred 
on  Congress  in  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution  obviously  are  those  limitations. 
The/  restrain  the  power  of  Congress  to  leg- 
islate with  respect  to  other  constitutional 
provisions  unaer  granting  clauses  which 
would  appear  on  their  face  to  be  unlimited. 
To  construe  the  congressional  power  to  struc- 
ture Jurisdiction  the  way  the  proponent* 
would  construe  it  would  be  to  maiie  it  the 
only  power  conferred  on  Congress  that  is 
bejond  the  constraints  of  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Obviously,  this  cannot 
be  so. 

Important  to  this  issue  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  authorization  to  Congress  to  struc- 
ture the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  Is  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  1789,  the  relevant  limitations  are 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  proposed  and  adopted 
in  1791,  which  are  operative  as  to  all  of 
Congress'  powers  conferred  in  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  Thus,  even  if  the  Framers  in  the 
Convention  did  not  conceive  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional powers  being  limited,  although  it  is 
likely  they  did,  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
did  so  limit  them.  Madison,  we  must  remem- 
ber, stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  8.  1789.  that  the  amendments  he 
proposed  would  not  be  "parchment  barriers" 
to  federal  action,  because  "independent  tri- 
bunals of  Justice  will  consider  themselves 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guardians  of  those 
rights." 

No  Supreme  Court  precedent  stands  in 
the  way  of  this  reading.  The  McCardle  ca.se 
( 1889)  is  of  limited  value,  not  only  because 
it  arose  in  the  context  of  post-Civil  War 
radicalism,  but  because,  as  the  Court  plainly 
stated,  it  did  not  bar  all  access  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  only  one  avenue  of  appel- 
late review.  Within  three  years  of  McCardle. 
the  Court  In  the  Klein  case  (1872)  held 
unconstitutional  an  attempted  exercise  of 
congressional  power  over  its  Jurisdiction  for 
the  purpose  of  nullifying  the  President's  par- 
doning power.  Certainly.  McCardle  lends  sup- 
port to  the  proponents  of  these  bills  but  far 
less  support  than  they  pretend. 

The  only  complexity  that  enters  Into  the 
argument  is  that  when  Congre.ss  removes 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts 
an  issue  it  does  not  by  that  act  alone  violate 
one  of  the  constitutional  constraints.  That 
is  to  say.  when  It  denies  to  the  lower  federal 
courts  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  authority 
to  hear  a  suit  arlsln!;  out  of  the  institution 
of  a  orayer  in  the  nubile  schools,  it  does  not 
establish  a  religion.  The  establishment 
clause  is  violated  when  some  state  or  local 
authority  Imposes  a  prayer  requirement  and 
a  state  court  refuses  to  follow  Supreme 
Court  orecedent  and  to  strllce  down  the 
Imnosltlon.  But  Just  as  Congress  could  not 
I'.self  violate  the  establishment  clause  it  can- 
not authorise  the  States  to  violate  the  estab- 
Iis'iment  clause.  The  authorization  when 
a^ted  on  in  the  lurisdlctlonal  context  would 
vioHte  the  establishment  claiise  and  could 
rot  v^lldlv  ni-e-ent  evpr"(se  of  the  Supreme 
r"n<i'fs  pn^e'Iate  liiric'dlctton  to  trive  a  rem- 
edv  for  the  violation.  T'^e  conei-essional 
Jurisdiction  provision  would  be  void. 
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Wo  think  It  plain  that  the  Constitution 
thus  bars  a  manipulation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  substantive  changes  in  con- 
stitutional law.  More  dUlcult  Is  resolution 
of  the  issue  when  what  Congress  enacts  talies 
from  the  federal  and  gives  to  the  sjate  courts 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  suits  subject 
to  Supreme  Court  review.  Theoretically,  High 
Court  review  should  prevent  ettectuation  of 
the  forbidden  constitutional  change  and  save 
the  sWtute.  But  it  may  be  that  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  Supreme  Court  review 
do  not  allow  for  adequate  protection  of  con- 
stitutional rights  under  the  circumstances. 
It  may  be  that  state  legislatures  would  re- 
strict state  court  Jurisdiction  and  powers 
to  afford  adequate  relief  or  to  process  cases 
that  can  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
with  sufficient  promptness  to  protect  rights. 
It  may  be  that  other  unforeseen  situations 
arise.  In  that  eventually,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  serious  constitutional  questions  would 
arise? 

Because  the  policy  considerations  are  so 
substantial  and  because  the  constitutional 
propriety  of  these  bills  is  open  to  such  serious 
reservations,  we  urge  the  House  to  adopt  as 
the  position  of  the  Association  a  simple, 
forthright  policy:  to  opp>ose  the  curtailment 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  constitutional  change 
that  is  properly  the  province  only  of  the 
amending  process.  Irrespective  of  the  sub- 
ject Involved  and  regardless  of  our  individ- 
ual beliefs  with  respect  to  any  of  them,  the 
overriding  consideration  is  that  we  support 
the  integrity  and  Independence  of  federal 
courts,  whether  we  agree  with  particular  de- 
cisions or  not,  and  that  we  support  the  In- 
tegrity and  inviolability  of  the  amending 
process. 

We  ask  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  that 
Elihu  Root,  leader  of  the  American  bar,  enun- 
ciated In  1912.  "If  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try yield  to  the  impatience  which  wou'd  de- 
stroy the  system  that  alone  makes  effective 
these  great  impersonal  rules  and  preserves 
our  constitutional  government,  rather  than 
endure  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  pur- 
suing regulated  methods  of  changing  the 
law.  we  shall  not  be  reforming,  we  shall  not 
be  making  progress,  but  shall  be  e^hl^lting 
.  .  .  the  lack  of  that  self-control  which  en- 
ables great  bodies  of  men  to  abide  the  slow 
process  of  orderly  government  rather  than  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  order  when  they 
have  struck  the  impulse  of  the  moment." 

In  Number  78  of  "The  Pederali't."  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  explained  that  federal  Judges 
had  been  given  the  maximum  degree  of  in- 
dependence and  protection  possible  because 
they  had  a  critical  function  to  perform.  They 
must  assure,  he  said,  that  the  limitations  on 
legislative  authority  are  enforced.  "Limita- 
tions of  this  ifind  can  be  preserved  in  practice 
no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of 
the  courts  of  Justice,  whose  dutv  it  mu^t  be 
to  declare  all  acts  contrary  to  the  manifest 
tenor  of  the  Constitution  void.  Without  this 
all  the  reservations  of  particular  rights  or 
privileges  would  n  mount  to  nothing." 

We  do  not  believe  the  great  rights  set  out 
in  the  First.  Fourth.  Fifth,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  "amount  to  noth- 
ing." Wp  deem  it  critical  to  their  continued 
meaningfulness  that  the«e  bills  under  con- 
Eide'-ation  nnd  others  ll'^e  them  be  defeated. 
Resnecf  fullv  submitted, 

RI'-hBrd  R.  Bostwlck.  W.  Gibson  Harris 
E'alne  R.  Jones.  Johmv  H  Kirinn 
Hon.  Harrv  Phillips.  Hon.  H.  Barefoot 
Sanders,  trving  R.  Segal.  Benlamln  L 
ZelenVo,  Edward  X.  Cutler.  Chairman 

Mr.  WKICKER.  The  section  I  wi^h  to 
eTpha.si7e.  nrd  th's  is  a  poort  point  I 
think  w'th  wh'ch  to  lead  o'T  the  d^^ate 
on  this  amendment,  is  that  paragraph 
which  states  as  follows: 


The  Committee  recommends  to  the  As- 
sociation the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
because  of  one  overriding  conviction:  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
courts  of  this  Nation,  federal  and  state,  from 
misdirected  legislative  efforts  to  achieve 
something  that  can  be  done  only  through 
constitutional  amendment.  The  issue  is  not 
abortion:  it  Is  not  busing;  it  is  not  prayer 
In  the  public  schools:  it  is  not  any  of  a 
number  of  things  that  may  occasion  dissat- 
isfaction with  particular  decisions.  We  are 
sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Association 
have  many  various  positions  on  these  sub- 
stantive questions,  as  we  do.  But  the  real 
issue,  the  only  issue,  is  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and  of  constitutional  permissibility 
this  Nation  Is  going  to  adopt  a  device  where- 
by each  time  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  lower  federal  court  offends  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  federal  courts  to  hear  that 
issue  will  be  stripped  away.  We  do  not  believe 
that  is  a  system  the  Framers  Intended  nor 
one  that  we  should  strive  to  institute. 

That  states  as  eloquently  as  is  possible 
the  argument  against  adoption  of  the 
Johnston  amendment. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
stated  clearly  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
independence  of  the  courts  of  this 
coimtry. 

The  other  individual  who  should  be 
in  this  Chamber  is  the  President  who 
should  state  eoually  forcefully  and  with 
equal  clarity  the  case  on  his  behalf  for 
preserving  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  preserving  the 
powers  of  the  Office  of  President.  He  is 
already  achieving  what  he  wants  as  a 
matter  of  policy  in  having  a  go-slow  on 
the  whole  subject  of  integration  as  it 
relates  to  the  school  system  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  powers  of  his  Office  are  of 
his  office;  they  are  not  his.  So  he  should 
also  be  here  making  the  argument  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
has  no  right  via  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment to  diminish  those  powers. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  we  get  here  in 
the  first  place?  How  is  it  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  do  not  like  what  it  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Jtistice 
Department  and  various  administrations 
have  done?  How  is  it  that  they  complain 
that  the  courts  are  legislating? 

It  is  because  we  have  failed  to  legis- 
late. Congress  has  not  gone  ahead  and 
created  a  system,  albeit  expensive, 
which  does  guarantee  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  equality  insofar 
as  the  quality  of  education  is  concerned, 
but  rather  we  have  passed  the  buck  on 
the  matter  of  integration  to  the  judi- 
ciary. And  now,  when  we  do  not  like  the 
result,  now  we  show  our  courage. 

That  courage  would  have  been  far 
better  exhibited  in  this  Chamber  20  and 
30  years  ago. 

So  that  is  how  we  got  here.  And  during 
this  last  vote  and  the  ones  that  have 
taken  p'.ace  prior  to  it  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  number  of  colleagues  that  came  to 
me  in  the  Chamber  and  said,  "Senator, 
we  know  you  are  right.  We  know  you  are 
right  but  have  no  fear  the  Supreme 
Court  will  declare  this  amendment  un- 
constitutional." 

And  I  have  no  doubt  they  will.  But 
that  is  a  decision  of  leadership  to  be 
made  here  in  the  Chamber  and  because 
we  did  not  do  it  in  the  past  is  exactly 
why  the  trouble  confronts  us  now. 


This  bill  was  passed  as  much  by  those 
Senators  who  fear  for  the  busing  label 
on  the.r  reelect.on  efforts  as  for  any 
other  reason.  Even  I,  as  the  principal  in 
this  filibuster  event,  have  a  difficult  time 
in  a  State  like  Connecticut  explaining 
that  this  is  not  a  busing  issue  but  rather 
that  it  relates  solely  to  the  Constitution. 
So  I  can  sympathize  with  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  for  someone  on  the 
fringes  of  this  part.cular  debate  to  ex- 
plain what  it  is  all  about. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  ex- 
planation should  not  be  made.  It  has  to 
be  made.  If  indeed  we  do  not  want  im- 
perial residencies  or  we  do  not  want 
imperial  judiciaries,  then  it  is  important 
that  Congress  exert  itself,  stand  up  for 
that  Constitution,  stand  up  for  the 
rights  which  are  ours  and  belong  to 
every  other  citizen  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  mind  you,  I  do  not  even 
get  off  on  the  hook  that  this  is  uncon- 
stitutional or  a  bad  law.  It  also  is  mighty 
bad  policy. 

I  do  not  think  most  of  my  colleagues 
even  realize  what  they  have  signed  their 
names  to  here  in  the  sense  of  a  finding 
of  facts.  Read  the  amendment.  There 
are  probably  not  three  Senators  out 
here  who  could  attest  to  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  have 
just  stated  as  being  the  case  in  our 
society. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  \x 

rejected.  I  rather  doubt  that  it  will  be. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 

at  the  end  of  this,  my  second  term  in  the 

Senate,  this  will  not  be  law. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  and  fifty  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1 '  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  in  reply  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  respect  to  remedies,  it  is  a 
difficult  and  close  distinction — the  denial 
of  a  remedy  as  opposed  to  the  denial  of 
a  right. 

I  invite  his  attention  to  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  article  in  volume  66  entitled 
"The  Power  of  Congress  to  Limit  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  Federal  Courts  and  Exercise 
in  Dialectic"  by  the  distinguished  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Hart.  Jr.  I  understood  he  wrote 
the  textbook  on  the  subject.  One  par- 
ticular quote  from  that  article  I  think  Is 
particularly  pertinent  here.  He  says 
this: 

The  denial  of  aiiv  remedy  is  one  thine — 
that  rai.ses  the  o\iest|on  we're  postr^onlng. 
But  the  tienial  of  one  remedy  while  an- 
other Is  le't  ooen.  or  the  substitution  of  one 
for  another,  is  very  different.  It  must  be 
plain  that  Congress  neressarllv  has  a  wide 
choice  In  the  selection  of  remedies,  and  that 
a  complaint  about  action  of  this  kind  can 
rarely  be  of  constitutional  dimension. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  reply  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Airerican  Bar  Association. 
The  American  Bar  Association,  in  spite 
of  numerous  requests  from  me,  never 
corsidered  section  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's tim"  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  myself  another  additional  half 
minute. 
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They  never  considered  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment.  They  did  not  deal  with 
my  amendment,  although  I  requested 
them  to  do  so,  and  indeed  their  recom- 
mendation deals  only  with  '"jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  inferior 
Federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing changes  in  constitutional  law." 

And  we  do  not  plan  to  change  con- 
stitutional law  in  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  seconds  only  in  response,  be- 
cause I  had  to  go  through  this  exercise 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  what 
the  American  Bar  Association  d'd  or  did 
not  say.  What  they  said  in  this  first  let- 
ter and  second  letter,  and  they  haa  the 
whole  American  Bar  Association  vote 
on  it,  they  said  thumbs  down  with  the 
Johnston  amendment. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  has  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut generously  yielded  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  1 
second  remaining. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  opt 
not  to  accept  his  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  my  full  minute,  except  to  say 
we  could  debate  the  ABA  on  another 
day.  That  is  a  very  long  story.  They  did 
not  please  me  by  their  action,  nor  did 
they  fully  support  those  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

Let  me  simply  say,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  broad  support  constitutionally  for 
this  amendment.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sen- 
ate it  is  absolutely  clear  that  there  is 
a  case  on  point,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  the 
Congress  in  making  findings  of  fact  and 
in  choosing  other  remedies  where  rem- 
edies have  proven  to  be  ineffective.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing  here,  tailoring  a 
remedy  so  that  it  will  be  effective  in 
implementing  constitutional  law.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  pass  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  to  the 
amendment.  I  understand  it  was  not  on 
there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President  the 
Senate  is  currently  engaged  in  the  most 
recent  of  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate busing  as  a  tool  for  desegregation 
of  our  Nation's  schools.  The  floor  debate 
has  reflected  all  of  the  intensity  and  con- 
troversy which  has  been  plaved  out  time 
and  again  at  local  school  board  meetings 
and  In  the  courts. 

Public  opposition  to  busing  has  reached 
the  point  that  it  is  clearly  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  it  is  abandoned  as  a  na- 
tional policy.  Congressional  action  and 
Justice  Department  litigation  decisions 
may  well  accelerate  the  process,  but- 
even  In  the  absense  of  such  efforts— I  am 


convinced  the  demise  of  busing  would  be 
imminent. 

This  is  true  due  to  the  simple  fact  that 
busing  has  failed.  Although  not  without 
its  successes  in  the  past,  busing  now 
serves  to  frustrate  rather  than  promote 
the  goals  it  is  intended  to  achieve.  Bitter 
busing  disputes  have  caused  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  what  we  really 
want  is  the  assurance  that  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren  have  the  opportunity  for 
a  quality  education  regardless  of  race. 

The  educational  neglect  of  black  chil- 
dren which  preceded  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  initiating  the  process  of  school 
desegregation  cannot  be  condoned.  It  is 
a  shameful  part  of  our  national  history 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  repeat.  My 
own  opposition  to  busing  as  a  technique 
for  desegregation  does  not  imply  either 
opposition  to  school  integration  or  an 
arcane  desire  for  a  return  to  old  ways 
and  old  mistakes. 

What  I  do  believe  is  that  busing  con- 
troversies have  consumed  time  and  en- 
ergy which  could  have  been  more  pro- 
ductively channeled  toward  improving 
our  school  system.  Some  of  our  finest 
minds  and  our  most  concerned  citizens 
have  been  poring  over  busing  routes  and 
assignment  plans,  paying  far  less  atten- 
tion to  ways  in  which  the  schools  at  the 
end  of  those  routes  can  better  serve  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  time  that  we  move  away  from 
our  preoccupation  with  procedure  and 
begin  to  focus  on  substance.  There  are 
many  other  avenues  for  achieving  our 
real  goals  which  we  should  be  exploring. 
Nearly  any  person  who  reads  a  daily 
paper  would  be  able  to  name  a  dozen  or 
more  U.S.  cities  which  are  in  the  midst  of 
divisive  busing  battles.  However,  that 
person  would  be  much  harder  put  to 
identify  even  one  example  where  magnet 
schools  or  other  creative  approaches  have 
been  established. 

Alternatives  are  available  to  us — alter- 
natives which  hold  the  promise  of  up- 
grading the  educational  achievement  of 
all  our  Nation's  students.  I  urge  that  we 
move  from  confrontation  to  cooperation 
in  making  that  promise  a  reality. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
1950's,  the  Federal  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  end  racial  discriminat'on  in 
our  Nation's  schools  by  attempting  to 
remedy  segregated,  or  dual  educational 
systems.  I  have  been,  and  remain,  com- 
mitted to  upholding  the  14th  amendment 
to  our  Constitution  bv  guaranteeing 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  chil- 
dren of  all  races  and  national  origins. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  legisla- 
tion to  redress  unlawful  discriminatory 
practices  in  all  areas,  including  housing, 
voting,  employment,  services,  as  well  as 
education.  And,  I  remain  united  with 
many  Americans  in  the  hope  of  elimi- 
nating incidences  of  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation which  deprive  individuals  of 
equality  under  the  law. 

While  I  remain  firmly  committed  to 
upholding  the  Constitution,  I  recognize 
that  busing,  which  has  served  as  a  prin- 
cipal Federal  remedy  for  segregation, 
has  occasioned  exorbitant  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs.  In  return,  we  have  reaped 
little  reward. 


Therefore,  I  believe  that  busing  is  an 
Inappropriate  tool  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  effectuate  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  and  could  only  ac- 
cept it  when  used  to  remedy  certain  in- 
stances where,  without  busing,  children 
would  be  deprived  of  equal  education. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  busing  should 
only  be  ordered  when  segregation  in  fact 
is  coupled  with  evidence  of  a  discrimi- 
natory intent  on  the  part  of  school  offi- 
cials. School  districts  should  be  subject 
to  busing  only  where  discriminatory  in- 
tent has  been  a  pnncipal  motivating  fac- 
tor in  creating  segregated  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carelully  ex- 
amined the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana. 
While  I  am  sympathetic  to  a  number  of 
the  objectives  of  sponsors  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood School  Act  Amendment,  and 
while  I  would  very  much  like  to  support 
legislation  to  curtail  the  use  of  forced 
busing  as  a  tool  for  achieving  an  arbi- 
trary racial  balance  in  the  schools,  1  can- 
not support  the  Johnston  amendment 
for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  ret- 
roactive app'icability  of  the  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  allow  segrega- 
tion cases  for  which  busing  has  been 
ordered  as  a  remedy  for  years  past  to  be 
reopened.  The  reconsiderations  and  dis- 
pute-, about,  whatever  has  happened  in 
the  past,  for  better  or  for  worse,  could 
create  disruptions  in  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  students  and  families  across  our 
Nation.  And  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  therefore  in  my  judgment, 
be  divisive,  confrontational,  and  counter- 
productive. 

Second,  this  amendment  is  very  broad 
and  far-reaching  in  a  very  vital  area  of 
law— constitutional  rights. 

A  number  of  highly  respected  legal  au- 
thorities have  stated  for  the  record  that 
the  amendmert  is  unconstitutional. 
Without  the  benefit  of  extensive  hear- 
ings on  th's  subject  which— in  depth 
hPAr'nps  have  never  been  held  on  this 
legislative  approach,  I  would  remind 
you— Congress  is  ill-advised  to  enact  any 
measure  subject  to  a  plausible  claim  of 
unconstitutionality. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  opposed  court-ordered  school  bus- 
ing because  it  is  an  ineffective  device  for 
achieving  integrated  schools  and  high- 
quality  education  for  all  our  students. 

At  no  time  has  the  Congress  ever  voted 
for  busing— or  have  I  voted  for  busing. 
Busing  plans  have  come  from  the  courts, 
not  from  the  Congress.  Here  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  consi-.tently  voted  to  prohibit 
forced  busing  that  would  result  from 
administrat  ve  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  limitation  within  the  legal  reach  of 
Congress. 

Even  the  courts  have  now  come  to 
realize  that  forced  busing  usually  has 
negative  consequences,  and  the  courts 
themselves  have  steadily  moved  away 
from  busing  and  toward  other  methods 
of  achieving  integrated,  high-quality 
education. 

While  I  do  not  favor  busing,  I  do  fully 
recognize  that  our  Constitution  divides 
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Federal  power  and  creates  three  sepa- 
rate, but  equal  branches  of  Government. 
When  the  courts  invade  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Congress— or  the  Congress 
invades  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts- 
we  violate  both  the  spirit  and  structure 
of  our  Constitution.  I  have  always  op- 
posed these  unconstitutional  invasions  of 
power  by  any  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 
So.  while  I  oppose  busing,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  tell  the  courts  exactly 
how  to  settle  each  and  every  case  they 
must  deal  with.  The  court  derives  its  own 
legal  authority  from  the  Constitution,  as 
does  the  Congress  and  neither  branch 
can  legally  deny  or  invade  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  other. 

The  aim  of  the  original  Johnston 
amendment,  to  sharply  limit  the  amount 
and  degree  of  court-ordered  busing,  is 
a  goal  I  support.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  effort  to  achieve  this  goal  must  be 
done  in  a  manner  that  does  not  violate 
the  Constitution  in  the  process.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
parliamentary  situation  where  we  must 
make  these  crucial  votes  without  a  proper 
set  of  publ'c  hearings  conducted  within 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction. 

We  cannot  properly  take  unconstitu- 
tional actions  on  a  given  issue,  no  aiatter 
how  strongly  we  feel  about  that  issue. 

Therefore,  I  once  again  state  my  force- 
ful opposition  to  court-ordered  bus'ng, 
and  I  would  urge  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  to  devise  another  legislative 
approach  to  this  problem  that  will  rot 
violate  the  Constitution:  and  yet  accom- 
plishes the  goal  of  further  I'mHlng  court- 
ordered  act'ons  of  this  nature.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A^l  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  amendment  No.  96  as  modified,  of- 
fered bv  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Helms'-  ,  the  so-caUed  Johnston 
amendment,  as  a  substitute  for  amend- 
ment No.  69  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  at  the  end  of  the  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  stricken  bv  the 
first  committee  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Staffor')  I  would  vote  "nav." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFir^IR  <Mr. 
Chafee*.  Are  there  anv  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

258  Leg.) 

YEAS— 60 

Abdnor 

Dan  'o'th 

Havtilcawa 

Andrews 

DeOonclnl 

HPlmi 

Armstrong 

r>»nton 

Ho' lings 

Baiter 

Dole 

Hiiddleston 

Bentsem 

Drmenlcl 

Jeo'en 

Biden 

East 

Johnston 

Boren 

Efom 

Ka's'c'-aum 

Byrd. 

Ford 

Kasten 

Harry  F.. 

Jr. 

Ga'-n 

Laxalt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

GoWwater 

LOTIT 

Cannon 

Gorton 

Lugaj- 

Chiles 

Grass!  ey 

Matt'ncly 

Cochnan 

Hatch 

McClure 

DAmato 

Hawkins 

Mel  Cher 

Murkowski 

Both 

Thurmond 

Nickles 

Sasser 

Tcwer 

Niinn 

Schmitt 

Wal  op 

Proxmlre 

Simpson 

Warner 

Pryor 

Stenn^ 

Zorinj3ky_ 

Quayle 

Stevens 

Kajiaolph 

Sjmm3 
NAYS— 39 

Baucus 

Hart 

Mttchell 

Boschwltz 

HatAeld 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hefl.n 

Packwood 

Bimp?rs 

Heinz 

Pel 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Percy 

C ha fee 

Inoi...e 

Press;  er 

CX>hen 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Leahy 

farbanes 

Do:ld 

Levin 

b'pecter 

Durenberger 

Ma  h  as 

Tsongas 

Ea-r-eton 

Matsiinaga 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

NOT  VO-nNG- 

-1 

StaHord 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (UP  No. 
96),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD   ACT 
OF   1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
previously  arrived  at,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending  bus- 
iness, which  is  S.  884,  which  the  clerk  wUl 
st&tc 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  produc- 
tion Incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
dozen  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  serv- 
ing on  both  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees,  it  has  been  essential 
to  form  a  coalition  of  commodity  groups, 
agribusiness,  and  some  cooperation  by 
consumer  groups  to  pass  a  farm  bill.  At 
this  time,  there  is  no  effective  coaUtion 
to  pass  a  farm  bill. 

Through  use  of  the  very  tactics  that 
a  coalition  seeks  to  avoid,  two  commodity 
groups  have  been  singled  out  by  Senate 
votes  to  absorb  devastating  program 
restrains.  Dairy  and  peanuts  have  been 
on  the  firing  line  first.  A  depressing 
amendment  on  the  dairy  program  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Dairy  farmers  are  shell-shocked.  These 
family  operators  have  tw=ce-a-day  work 
7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  of  the  year,  milk- 
ing their  cows. 

It  is  a  grueling  way  to  make  a  living. 
They  are  now  forced  with  lower  prices 
for  milk  knowing  their  costs  of  operation 
are  increasing  and  that  further  debt  is 
a  reality  at  interest  rates  of  20  percent. 
There  is  no  coalition  for  a  farm  bill 
that  includes  them. 

Peanut  farmers  now  face  a  similar 
fate. 


Although  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee reported  S.  884.  it  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  bill  that  is  a  bonanza 
for  farmers  and  rsmchers  that  produce 
any  a^ricuUu  al  commodity.  That  bill 
is  a  retrenchment  bill — a  retreat  from 
helping  to  stimulate  a  second  agr  cul- 
tural econcHny  in  the  United  States.  "ITiat 
is  a  mistake  because  this  sick  domestic 
economy  of  ours  needs  vigor  and  vitality 
that  our  most  basic  U.S.  industry — agri- 
culture— can  provide  if  it  is  allowed  to 
do  so. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  our  in- 
creasing agricultural  exports  hav»  n-o- 
vided  each  year  a  shot  at  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  Our  agnciuiural 
abundance  has  produced  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  suffered 
the  cheap  commodity  prices  for  them- 
S3lves  that  they  receive  while  their  costs 
have  risen.  Increases  in  food  prices  at 
retail  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  the 
result  of  increasing  costs  for  processors, 
transportation,  and  retailing.  Producers' 
prices  for  commodities  such  as  livestock, 
poultry,  dairy,  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  wool, 
and  so  forth  have  not  been  gaining 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing 
costs. 

Despite  all  of  this,  S.  884,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  made  further  cuts, 
restrictions,  and  price  constraints  for 
agricultural  producers.  It  is  a  bill  that 
further  cheapens  commodity  prices — 
a  sop  to  a  "cheaper  food  policy." 

Now  comes  the  administration  again. 
Having  accepted  the  President's  budget 
in  the  Committee  with  S.  884,  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  for  further  reduc- 
tions. Last  week,  they  presented  to  three 
sessions  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
m.ttee  additional  sniveling  cuts  concern- 
ing some  commodities. 

Their  11th  hour  package  of  modifica- 
tions has  succeeded  in  dynamiting  the 
very  weak  coalition  that  had  formed  to 
back  S.  884. 

Mr.  President,  the  administrat'on  may 
reap  a  harvest  of  bitter  fruit.  Two  out  of 
three  farmers  and  ranchers  supported 
President  Reagan  a  year  ago.  The  hem- 
ming and  hawing  to  further  weaken  the 
farm  bill  may  result  in  so  dividing  the 
coalition  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
agree  on  any  bill. 

That  is  not  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  return  to  the  basic  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Every  commodity 
proup.  pverv  farm  and  ranch  organiza- 
tion will  review  how  that  would  affect  us. 
The  administration's  last-minute  ma- 
nipulations to  alter  and  further  restrict 
the  farm  bill  not  only  puzzle  me  but  have 
sent  such  confusing  figures  for  budget 
costs  to  the  Senate  that  no  one  can 
accurately  portray  solid  cost  estimates. 
The  only  solid  estimate  is  that  farmers 
and  ranchers  producing  America's  food 
and  fiber  w  11  be  losers. 

Thev  are  entitled  to  better  treatment. 
A  coalition  is  necessary  to  pass  the  farm 
bill.  The  administration  is  preventing 
support  for  a  bill  from  a  broad-based 
coalition. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Montana 
for  his  remarks.  I  am  in  full  agreement. 
There  is  such  friistration  on  my  part 
that  I  have  talked  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues about  the  possibility  of  a  fili- 
buster on  this  bill  to  try  to  get  back  to 
an  extension  of  the  present  farm  bill, 
which  would  be  better.  The  point  is  that 
many  Midwestern  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties have  patiently  supported  the  admin- 
istration's economic  programs  and  now 
find  that  the  commodities  dearest  to  us 
are  those  that  are  first  to  be  cut.  I  do 
wish  there  could  be  an  agreement  that 
we  could  get  the  commodities  back  to- 
gether. The  farm  bill  we  are  coming  out 
with  is  perhaps  the  worst  in  my  7  years 
here,  from  my  State's  point  of  view.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  know  there  are 
many  talks  under  way  at  this  moment 
about  the  treatment  of  wheat  in  par- 
ticular. 

I  am  one  who  believes  our  target  price 
and  loan  price  for  wheat  sets  the  inter- 
national price.  In  meeting  with  Cana- 
dians, Australians,  and  Argentinians, 
they  always  wait  to  see  what  our  target 
price  is.  We  set  the  price  below  produc- 
tion cost  because  of  what  we  do  here  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  strongly 
and  identify  with  the  words  of  my  col- 
league. In  all  my  years  in  Congress,  and 
this  is  my  seventh,  I  am  more  deeply 
troubled  with  what  is  occurring  here.  I 
shall  continue  my  informal  discussions 
with  my  colleagues,  but  we  would  be 
better  off  with  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent farm  bill  than  this  farm  bill.  Even 
if  we  went  forward  with  a  bill  that 
would  be  vetoed,  we  would  still  be  better 
off  than  with  the  present  bill. 

So  I  identify  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  after  this 
day,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  fighting  a 
pair  of  octopi.  It  is  a  frustrating  expe- 
rience. 

I  say  again  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  are  exactly  right;  this  is  not  the 
most  desirable  farm  bill  for  any  com- 
modity. 

Also,  this  is  the  first  time  in  history 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has  been 
required  to  report  a  farm  bill  under 
budgetary  restraints,  and  there  is  no 
way  that  the  committee  could  come  up 
with  a  farm  bill  that  would  satisfy  every- 
body. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  farm 
bill  that  satisfies  nobody. 

In  any  event,  we  are  doing  the  best  we 
can,  recognizing  that  the  vast  majority 
of  farmers  would  much  prefer  that  we 
get  the  interest  rates  down,  that  we  put 
an  end  to  inflation  or  at  least  put  some 
good,  healthy  brakes  to  it;  and  from  that 
standpoint,  the  modified  version  of 
S.  884  meets  a  pretty  fair  test. 

We  have  had  a  vote  today  on  the  pea- 
nut program  which  is  not  exactly  ex- 
hilarating to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  tried  to  work  out  a  com- 


promise, and  has.  The  compromise  will 
meet  the  objections,  or  most  of  the  ob- 
jections, of  those  who  have  been  most 
vocal  in  their  criticism  cf  that  program. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  walking  across  the  Chamber, 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  to  him 
so  that  he  could  offer  some  modifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  wish  to  commend 
him. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  no  way  did 
my  remarks  refer  to  him. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand.  It  was  not 
a  criticism  of  me.  It  was  a  criticism  of 
the  state  the  country  is  in.  The  Senator 
is  alw  ays  most  cooperative  and  generous. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Can  the  Senator  advise 
me  how  many  amendments  we  have  re- 
maining on  this  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  earthly  idea, 
except  I  believe  that  there  are  too  many. 
I  Laughter.  ] 

We  will  count  them  and  let  the  Sen- 
ator know  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  If  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  I  should  like  that 
information  to  be  compiled  by  someone 
before  too  long. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  been  advised  by 
Mr.  Dunlop,  who  keeps  track  of  all  the 
facts  and  figures,  that  we  have  at  least 
20. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  few  modifi- 
cations I  should  like  to  make  in  my 
amendment,  and  they  should  be  ready 
in  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Chair  respond 
to  this  parHamentary  inquiry:  May  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  modify  his 
amendment  again?  As  I  recall,  there 
were  modifications  previously,  and  some 
action  has  taken  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  still  has  the  right  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  REMAINDER  OF  TODAY  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  apprise  the  Senate  of  the  present 
leadership  plans.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  this  meas- 
ure beyond  about  6  o'clock  tonight.  I  ex- 
pect that  we  will  be  out  around  6:30. 


after  we  have  completed  our  housekeep- 
ing details. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
tomorrow  to  stay  as  late  as  necessary  to 
try  to  finish  this  bill,  because  it  must  be 
finished.  So  I  anticipate  a  late  night  to- 
morrow night,  if  that  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  action  on  the  farm 
bill;  and  if  that  means  10.  11.  or  12 
o'clock,  we  will  have  to  do  that.  But  it  is 
the  firm  intention  of  the  leadership  to  be 
in  session  late  tomorrow  night,  if  that  is 
necessary,  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
permitting  me  to  make  this  announce- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

We  have  engaged  in  extensive  negotia- 
tion during  the  past  3  hours  or  more,  and 
I  believe  that  the  proposal  soon  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  provide  the  Senate  as  a  whole  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  of  this  most  difficult 
question.  I  also  extend  my  appreciation 
to  a  great  number  of  individuals  who  are 
in  the  environs  of  this  Chamber,  repre- 
senting diverse  interests  in  the  peanut 
industry,  who  have  worked  together  to 
effect  this  compromise. 

The  modifications  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  effect,  move  the  peanut  price 
support  program  into  a  "no  cost"  posi- 
tion. The  amendment,  of  course,  will  re- 
move the  principal  objection  to  the 
present  peanut  program  bv  eliminating 
certain  restrictions  on  planting.  Such  an 
amendment,  while  accomplishing  a 
major  objective,  imposes  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  additional  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  and  on  the  produc- 
ers, and  in  my  judgment  it  will  help  the 
consumers  as  well  as  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  certain 
that  if  there  is  any  extra  vo'ume  of  pea- 
nuts that  mav  be  produced  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
it  does  not  adversely  affect  our  present 
peanut  quality,  which  is  excellent,  the 
program,  additional  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  the  price  stability  to  our  pro- 
ducers. 

We  must  assure  a  continuous  supply  of 
reasonably  priced  peanuts  both  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets.  It  is  my 
understanding  thit  these  amendments 
will  provide  additional  production  for 
the  domestic  market  and  oil  for  the  for- 
eign market.  The  modifications  bv  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  provide  systematic 
and  orderly  methods  of  marketing  which 
are  absolutely  essential  for  this  perish- 
able food  industry. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  amendment,  as 
soon  to  be  modified  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MATTTNGLv.  Mr.  President,  very 
shortly,  we  will  bring  forth  the  modifi- 
cations,  and  I  will  ask  that  they  be 
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added  to  my  amendment  when  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  that  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

Once  again,  we  should  repeat  that  It 
does  open  up  the  export  market,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  eloquently  stated. 
In  addition,  it  restores  freedom  for  the 
peanut  industry,  freedom  that  all  Amer- 
icans desire. 

Also,  this  comes  at  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  which  also  is  what 
we  are  looking  for.  What  has  happened 
here  today  is  that  there  has  been  unani- 
mous support,  coming  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  on  a  new  wave,  and  a  new 
desire  for  a  method  for  agriculture  that 
will  open  up  the  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  a  part  of  it.  as 
I  am  sure  the  same  desire  was  In  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Lugar,  to 
open  up  the  markets  and  open  up  the 
freedom  for  people  to  grow  crops  in  the 
United  States. 

I  will  send  this  amendment  to  the  desk 
shortly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    545    MODIFICATION 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modification  of  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinclt) 
proposes  a  further  modification  to  amend- 
ment numbered  545. 

Mr.  MATHNGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  has  the  right  to  modify 
his  amendment  and  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  545),  as  further 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Inserted,  Insert  the  following: 

TITLE  Vn — PEANUTS 

SUSPENSION   OF    MARKCTINO   QUOTAS   AND 
ACREAGE   ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  701.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  sections  358.  358a.  359. 
and  371  and  part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  title  m 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
are  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (j)  of  section 
358  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  through  (h)  of  section 
358a  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (d).  and  (e)  of 
section  359  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 


(4)  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  tlUe  UI  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts. 

NATIONAL  POUNDAGE  QUOTA  AND  FARM 
POUNDAGE   QUOTA 

Sec.  702.  Effective  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsections 
(k)  through  (q)  as  follows: 

••(k)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  peanuts 
for  the  next  marketing  year.  The  minimum 
national  poundage  quota  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts  shall  not 
be  less  than  one  million  two  hundred  forty 
thousand  tons  reduced  in  each  such  crop 
year,  as  provided  In  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section,  by  tiie  amount  of  any  forfeited 
poundage  quotas. 

"(l)  The  minimum  national  poundage 
quota  established  under  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  on  the  following  basis:  The  poundage 
quota  allocated  to  each  State  shall  be  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  the  national  poundage 
quota  allocated  to  farms  in  the  State  for 
1981.  and  such  State  poundage  quota  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  counties  within  such 
State  in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (o)  of  this 
section,  taking  into  consideration  each 
county's  historical  production  of  peanuts. 

"(m)  A  farm  base  production  poundage 
shall  be  established  for  each  farm  which  had 
an  acreage  allotment  for  the  1981  crop  year. 
The  farm  base  production  poundage  for  any 
such  farm  shall  be  the  same  as  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  for  such  farm  for 
the  1981  marketing  year  Such  farm  base 
production  poundage  shall  be  the  same  for 
such  farm  for  the  1982  through  1985  market- 
ing years,  except  that  if  the  farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage,  or  any  part  thereof.  Is 
permanently  transferred  In  accordance  with 
section  358a  of  this  Act.  the  receiving  farm 
shall  be  considered  as  possessing  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  (or  portion  there- 
of) of  the  transferring  farm  for  all  subse- 
quent marketing  years.  If  any  part  of  the 
farm  base  production  poundage  Is  allocated 
to  a  farm  on  which  there  in  inadequate  crop- 
land available  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  to 
produce  the  amount  of  the  farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage  on  such  farm,  or  In  the 
event  that  peanuts  are  not  actually  pro- 
duced on  such  farm  In  at  least  one  of  any 
three  consecutive  crop  years,  the  portion  of 
such  farm  base  production  poundage  that 
cannot  be  produced  or  which  is  not  pro- 
duced on  such  farm  shall  be  forfeited,  and. 
to  the  extent  such  farm  base  production 
poundage  is  comprised  of  quota  poundage, 
such  quota  shall  be  subtracted  from  the  na- 
tional poundage  quota  for  all  subsequent 
years,  except  that  In  any  case  In  v/hlch  the 
farm  base  production  poundage  (or  any  por- 
tion thereof)    was  leased  for  production  In 

1980  or  1981,  or  any  subsequent  year,  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  (or  portion  there- 
of) shall  be  allocated  to  the  farm  to  which 
it  was  most  recently  leased. 

"(n)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm  base 
production  poundage  was  established  for  the 

1981  crop  of  peanuts,  and  when  necessary 
for  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  farm  yield  of  pea- 
nuts shall  be  determined  for  each  faim.  Such 
yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for  each 
of  the  three  crop  years  in  which  yields  were 
highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five  crop 
years  1973  through  1977.  In  the  event  that 
peanuts  were  not  produced  on  the  farm  In 
at  least  three  years  during  such  fire-year 
period  or  there  was  a  substantial  change  In 
the  operation  of  the  farm  during  such  period 
( including,  but  not  limited  to.  a  change  in 
operator,  lessee  who  Is  an  operator,  or  irri- 


gation practices),  the  SecreUry  shall  have 
a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm.  The  appraised 
yield  shall  be  that  amount  determined  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  yields 
established  for  similar  farms  which  are  lo- 
cated m  the  area  of  the  farm  and  on  which 
peanuts  were  produced,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  peanuts,  crop  .-otation 
practices,  soil  and  water,  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

■•(o)(l)  A  farm  poundage  quota  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  each  mar- 
keting ye.ir  for  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
base  production  poundage  was  established 
foi  the  1J81  crop  of  peanuts,  and  such  farm 
poundage  i.uota  shall  be  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  the 
factor  dotermlned  by  dividing  the  State 
poundage  quota  established  In  subsection  (1) 
of  this  seciicn  by  the  sum  total  of  all  farm 
base  production  poundages  In  effect  in  sucb 
State  for  the  1981  marketing  year. 

"(2)  Tt\e  poundage  quota  so  determined 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  number  of  pounds 
by  which  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
the  farm  during  previous  marketing  years 
(excluding  any  marketing  year  before  the 
marketing  year  for  the  1980  crop)  were  less 
than  the  farm  poundage  quota. 

"(3)  For  any  crop  of  peanuts,  a  quantity 
of  peanuts  equal  to  the  quantity  of  peanuts 
uiidermarketed  during  such  previous  years 
may  be  produced  and  marketed  In  subse- 
cuent  years,  and  such  quantity  of  peanuts 
( undermarketlng  earn*  forward  (  shall  be 
considered  quota  peanuts,  except  that  In  or- 
der to  qualify  for  such  undermarketlng 
carry  forward  In  any  year,  a  producer  must 
have  planted  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
peanuts  in  the  previous  year  which,  when 
multiplied  by  the  farm  yield  of  peanuts  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(n)  of  this  section  would  have  yielded  75 
per  centum  of  the  quota  poundage  for  the 
farm  for  peanuts  for  such  previous  year. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  If  the  total  of  all 
Increases  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section In  Individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
exceeds  10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year,  the  Sec- 
retary .-hall  adjust  such  increases  so  that 
the  total  of  all  such  Increases  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  national  poundage 
quota. 

"(p)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
calendar  j-ear  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  of  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  quota  peanuts  In  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  referendum  Is  held  to  de- 
termine whether  such  farmers  are  In  favor 
of  or  opposed  to  poundage  quotas  with  re- 
spect to  the  crops  of  peanuts  produced  in  the 
four  calendar  years  immediately  following 
the  year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held,  ex- 
cept that,  if  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  In  any  referendum  vote  In 
favor  of  poundage  quotas,  no  referendum 
shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas  for  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  the  period. 
The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of 
the  referendum  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  It  Is  held,  and.  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  In  the  refer- 
endum vote  against  quotas,  the  Secretary 
also  shall  proclaim  that  poundage  quotas  will 
not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of 
peanuts  produced  in  the  calendar  year  im- 
mediately following  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  referendum  Is  held. 

"(q)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 — 

"(1)  "quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  produced  on  a 
farm  having  a  farm  base  production 
poundage,  as  determined  in  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section,  which  are  eligible  for  domes- 
tic edible  use  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
which  are  marketed  or  considered  marketed 
from  a  farm,  and  which  do  not  exceed  the 
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farm  poundage  quota  of  such  farm  for  sucb 
year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year  (A)  any  peanuts  which  are 
marketed  from  a  farm  for  which  a  farm 
base  production  poundage  has  been  estab- 
lished and  which  are  In  excess  of  the  market- 
ings of  quota  peanuts  from  such  farm  for 
such  year,  and  (B)  all  peanuu  marketed 
from  a  farm  for  which  no  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage  has  been  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (o)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  pea- 
nuts by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts  and 
seed  and  use  on  a  farm,  except  that  che 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  this  definition 
seeds  of  peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce 
peanuts  excluded  under  section  359(c)  of 
this  Act.  are  unique  strains,  and  are  not 
commercially  available.". 

SALE.     LKASE,     OR     TKANSIXB     OF    TAKM     BASE 
PRODUCTION    POUNDAGE 

S»c.  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  (1)  and  (J)   as  follows: 

"(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  farm  base  production  poundage 
has  been  established  under  this  Act  may, 
subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  or  lim- 
itations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  sell 
or  lease  any  part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any 
part  of  such  farm  base  production  poundage 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
within  the  same  State  for  transfer  to  such 
farm.  The  owner  of  a  farm  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such 
farm's  farm  base  production  poundage  to 
any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him. 

"(J)  Transfers  (including  transfer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  farm  base  production  pound- 
age under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  following  conditions  (1)  no  transfer  of 
farm  base  production  poundage  from  a  farm 
subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be 
permitted  unless  the  transfer  Is  agreed  to 
by  the  iienholders;  (2)  no  transfer  of  farm 
base  production  poundage  shall  be  per- 
mitted if  the  county  committee  determines 
that  the  receiving  farm  does  not  have  ade- 
quate cropland  to  produce  the  farm  pound- 
age quota;  (3)  no  transfer  of  farm  base 
production  poundage  shall  be  effective  until 
a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county 
committee  of  the  county  to  which  such 
transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  transfer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section:  and  (4)  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  prescribe.". 

MARKETING    PENALTIES;     DISPOSITION    OF 
ADDITIONAL   PEANT7TS 

Sec.  704.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  369 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  (1)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  for 
dcmestic  edible  use  in  excess  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
peanut?  are  produced  shall  be  subject  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  centum 
of  the  support  price  for  quota  peanuts  for 
the  marketing  year  (August  1  through  July 
31)  in  which  such  marketing  occurs.  The 
marketing  of  any  additional  peanuts  from 
a  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
unless  such  peanuts,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Secretary,  are 
either  (A)  placed  under  loan  at  the  addi- 
tional loan  rate  in  effect  for  such  peanuts 
under  section  108  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  and  not  redeemed  by  the  producers. 


(B)    marketed   through   an   area  marketing 
association   designated  pursuant  to  section 
108(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  or  (C) 
marketed  under  contracts  between  handlers 
and   producers,  pursuant  to   the  provisions 
of  subsection  (J)  of  this  section.  Such  pen- 
alty shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who  buys 
o.'  otherwise  acquires  the  peanuts  from  the 
producer,   or   if   tha   peanuts   are   marketed 
by  the  producer  through  an  agent,  the  pen- 
alty shall  be  paid  by  such  agent,  and  such 
person    or    agent    may    deduct   an    amount 
equivalent    to   the   penalty   from   the  price 
paid  to  the  producer.  If  the  person  required 
to  collect  the  penalty  falls  to  collect  such 
penalty,  such  person  and  all  persons  entitled 
to  share  in  the  peanuts  marketed  from  the 
farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  Peanuts  produced  In  a  calendar  year 
m  which  farm  poundage  quotas  are  in  effect 
for   the   marketing   year   beginning  therein 
shall  be  subject  to  such  quotas  even  though 
the  peanuts  are  marketed  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  such  marketing  year  begins.  If  any 
producer  falsely  Identifies  or  falls  to  certify 
planted  acres  or  falls  to  account  for  the  dis- 
position of  any  peanuts  produced  on  such 
planted  acres,  an  amount  of  peanuts  equal 
to  the  farm's  average  yield,  as  determined 
under  section  358(n)  of  this  Act.  times  the 
planted  acres,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
marketed   in   violation   of   permissible   uses 
of   quota   and   additional   peanuts  and   the 
penalty  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  paid  and 
remitted  by  the  producer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  the 
county  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  ot  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  reduce  marketing 
penalties  provided  for  under  this  subsection 
in  cases  in  which  such  committees  determine 
that  the  violations  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  penalties  were  unintentional  or  without 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Errors  in  weight  which  do  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  In  the  case  of  any 
one  marketing  document  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered marketing  violations  except  In  cases 
of  fraud  or  conspiracy. 

"(3)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  there- 
on at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the  rate  of 
interest  which  was  charged  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  such  penalty  be- 
came due. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  Is 
one  acre  or  less  if  the  producers  who  share 
in  the  peanuts  produced  on  such  farm  do 
not  share  In  the  peanuts  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(5)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  section  Is  paid,  a  Hen  on  the 
crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such 
penalty  Is  Incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  marketing  quotas 
In  which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of 
the  penalty  has  an  interest  shall  be  In  effect 
in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section  shaU 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  by  regulations  may 
prescribe.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis 
for  determining  the  liability  for  or  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section,  when 
officially  determined  in  conformity  with  the 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall 
not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  office  or 
agency  of  the  Government  or  any  court  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  from  reviewing  any  determlaa- 


tlon  made  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
whether  such  determination  was  made  in 
conformity  with  the  applicable  law  and  regu- 
lations. All  penalties  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  for  all  purposes  be  considered  civil 
penalties. 

"(7)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  from  considera- 
tion as  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds  ot 
peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts 
excluded  under  section  359(c).  are  unique 
strains,  and  are  not  commercl-lly  available. 
Additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for 
use  on  a  farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for 
domestic  edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  In  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts  marketed 
or  considered  marketed  for  domestic  edible 
use. 

"(h)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for 
domestic  edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger 
in  quantity  or  higher  In  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of 
the  quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota 
peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  which 
the  Secretary  determines  are  In  excess  of  the 
quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  pean\its 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(4)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehousing, 
handling,  and  marketing. 

"(J)  Handlers  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  contract  with 
producers  for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  area  marketing  association)  for 
approval  prior  to  April  15  of  the  year  In 
which  the  crop  Is  produced,  except  :;hat  if 
any  handler  contracts  with  a  producer  for 
additional  peanuts  produced  on  a  farm  for 
which  a  farm  base  production  pounda<je  has 
been  established  at  a  price  equal  to  or  nore 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  not  in  excess  of  the  laim 
base  production  poundsige.  such  peanu'ts 
may  be  utilized  as  quota  peanuts  if  ( 1 )  such 
contract  Is  approved  before  April  15  of  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  produced,  and 
(2)  all  of  the  producer's  quota  peanuts  have 
been  contracted  for  before  or  at  the  same 
time  that  the  producer's  additional  peanuts 
are  contracted  for. 

"(k)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary.  Ad- 
ditional peanuts  received  under  loan  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible  use 
at  prices  not  less  than  those  required  to 
cover  all  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
peanuts  for  such  items  as  inspection,  ware- 
housing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  plus 
( 1 )  not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the  loan 
value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  additional 
peanuts  are  sold  and  paid  for  during  the 
harvest  season  upon  delivery  by  and  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  producer,  (2)  not  less 
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than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  o* 
quota  peanuts  If  the  additional  peanuts  are 
sold  after  delivery  by  the  producer  by  not 
later  than  December  31  of  the  marketing 
year,  or  (3)  not  less  than  107  per  centum 
of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the 
additional  peanuts  are  sold  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  the  marketing  year:  Prorided. 
however.  That  additional  peanuts  produced 
outside  the  farm  base  production  poundage 
shall  not  be  sold  into  domestic  and  related 
channels  until  all  quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts produced  within  the  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage  under  loan  have  been  con- 
tracted for  sale. 

For  the  period  from  the  date  additional 
peanuts  are  delivered  for  loan  to  April  30 
of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  In 
which  such  additional  peanuts  were  har- 
vested, the  area  marketing  associatlofl  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  108(4)  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1949  shall  have  sole  au- 
thority to  accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when 
the  sales  price  as  determined  under  this  sec- 
tion equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  sell  Its  stocks  of  additional  peanuts, 
except  that  the  area  marketing  association 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
agree  to  modify  the  authority  granted  by 
this  sentence  In  order  to  facilitate  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  additional  peanuts.". 

PRICE   SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  705.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crop  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  107  a  new  section  108  as 
follows : 

"PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1982  THROUGH  1985 
CROPS  OP  PEANUTS 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 
The  national  average  quota  support  rate  for 
the  1982  crop  of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the 
national  average  cost  of  production.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  land  on  a  current  valu3  basis, 
ior  such  crop  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary, 
but  In  no  event  less  than  $596  per  ton.  The 
national  average  quota  support  rate  for  each 
of  the  1983.  1984.  and  1985  crops  of  quota 
peanuts  shall  be  the  national  average  quota 
support  rate  for  such  peanuts  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  adjusted  to  reflect  the  change, 
during  the  period  January  1  and  ending  De- 
cember 31  of  the  calendar  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  a 
level  of  support  is  being  determined,  in  the 
national  average  cost  of  peanut  production, 
excluding  the  cost  of  land.  The  levels  of  sup- 
port so  announced  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
any  deductions  for  Inspection,  handling,  or 
storage:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
make  adjustments  for  location  of  peanuts 
and  such  other  adjustments  as  are  authorized 
by  section  403  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  which  are  produced  on  a  farm  for 
which  a  farm  base  production  poundage  has 
been  determined  in  accordance  with  section 
358(m)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  and  which  are  not  In  excess  of  the 
farm  base  production  poundage,  at  su-::h 
levels  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  demand  for  pea- 
nut oil  and  peanut  meal,  expected  prices  of 
other  vegetable  oils  and  protein  meals,  and 
the  demand  for  peanuts  in  foreign  markets: 
Proi'ided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  set  the 
support  rate  on  additional  peanuts  at  a 
level  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  Insure 
that  there  are  no  losses  to  the  Commo>1ity 
Credit  Corporation  on  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  such  peanuts.  The   Secretary  shall   an- 


nounce the  level  of  support  for  additional 
peanuts  of  each  crop  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 15  preceding  the  niarketlng  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined. 

••(3)  The  Secretory  may  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  which  are  in  excess  of  a  farm's  base 
production  poundage,  or  which  are  produced 
on  a  farm  with  no  farm  base  production 
poundage.  In  determining  the  support  level 
for  such  additional  peanuts,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  demand  for 
peanut  oU  and  peanut  meal,  expected  prices 
of  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein  meals,  and 
the  demand  lor  peanuts  in  loreign  markets, 
but  In  no  case  may  the  level  of  price  support 
for  such  additional  peanuts  be  set  at  a  level 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  would  result 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In- 
curring a  loss  on  the  price  support  program 
for  such  additional  peanuts  for  the  mMket- 
Ing  year  concerned.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce the  level  ol  price  support,  if  any.  for 
such  additional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  Feoruary  15  preceding  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  the  level  of  price  support, 
so  announced,  is  to  be  in  effect. 

"(4)  (A)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  warehouse  storage  loans  available 
in  each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (de- 
scribed in  7  CPB  1446.10  (1980))  to  a  desig- 
nated area  marketing  association  of  peanut 
producers  which  Is  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  which  Is  operated  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  ac- 
tivities. The  Secretory  may  not  make  ware- 
house storage  loans  available  to  any  coopera- 
tive which  is  engaged  in  operations  or  activi- 
ties concerning  peanuts  other  than  those 
operations  and  activities  sjwclfied  in  this 
section  and  in  section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such  area  marketing 
associations  shall  be  used  in  administraUve 
and  supervisory  activities  relating  to  price 
support  and  marketing  activities  under  this 
section  and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  loans  made  under 
•i,hls  subparagraph  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  the  price  support  value  of  the  peanuts, 
such  costs  as  the  area  marketing  association 
reasonably  may  incur  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities, operations,  and  activities 
under  this  section  and  section  359  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  association  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  type  for  quoto  peanuts  handled  under 
loans,  for  additional  peanuts  placed  under 
loan  and  for  additional  peanuts  produced 
without  a  contract  between  handler  and 
producer  described  In  section  359(J)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  and 
for  such  additional  peanuts  separate  pools 
shall  be  estoblished  for  (1)  such  peanuts 
marketed  in  excess  of  farm  poundage  quotas, 
but  not  in  excess  of  farm  base  production 
poundage,  and  for  (11)  such  peanuts  market- 
ed In  excess  of  farm  poundage  quotas  and 
m  excess  of  the  farm  base  production 
poundage,  or  from  farms  having  no  farm 
base  production  poundage. 

Net  gains  on  peanuts  In  each  pool,  un- 
less otherwise  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  distributed  In  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  peanuts  placed  In  the  pool  by 
each  grower. 

Net  gains  for  peanuts  In  each  pool  shall 
consist  of  (A)  for  quota  peanuts,  the  net 
gains  over  and  above  the  loan  Indebtedness 
and  other  costs  or  losses  Incurred  on  pea- 
nuts placed  in  such  pool  plus  an  amount 
from  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts  to  the 
extent  of  the  net  gains  from  the  sale  for  do- 
mestic food  and  related  uses  of  additional 
peanuts  In  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts 
equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition  of  all  peanuts 
in  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  and  (B)  for  ad- 
ditional   peanuts,    the   net   gains  over   and 


above  the  loan  Indebtedness  and  other  costs 
or  losses  incurred  on  peanuts  placed  In  the 
pool  for  additional  peanuts  less  any  amount 
allocat°d  to  offset  any  loss  on  the  pool  for 
quota  peanuts  as  provided  in  clause  (A)  of 
thte  paragraph.  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  any  distribution  of 
net  gains  on  additional  peanuts  of  any  type 
to  any  producer  shall  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  loss  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  quota  peanuts  of  a  different 
type  placed  under  loan  by  such  grower  ". 

"(5)  Notwithstonding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretory  for  any  crop  of 
peanuts  with  respect  to  which  poundage 
quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers, 
as  provided  for  in  section  358(p)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.". 

REPORTS     AND    RECORDS 

Sec  706  Section  805  of  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  (91  Stot.  947)  1« 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

SUSPENSION    OF    CERTAIN    PRICE    SUPPORT 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  707.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 


Mr.  MATTINGLY,  Mr.  President, 
everyone  knows  the  issue.  We  have  de- 
bated it  thoroughly  today  on  the  pea- 
nut program  and  the  amendment. 

I  think  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  we 
should  call  the  question  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  intrude  if  the  Senator  frmn 
Georgia  is  going  to  explain  his  amend- 
ment further,  but  in  the  event  that  no 
further  debate  is  going  to  occur  on  a 
rather  substantial  modification  I  think 
we  should  take  some  time  at  this  point 
to  understand  what  is  involved. 

I  would  have  thought  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  proponents  of  the 
modifications  to  explain  what  they  are 
about,  and  since  they  have,  in  fact,  very 
recently  reached  the  desk  many  Sen- 
ators may  have  no  idea  what  we  are  about 
to  vote  upon. 

So  let  me  proceed  throush  analysis  as  I 
understand  it  of  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment which  is  being  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  my  amendment. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  such 
that  in  the  ev«it  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment is  adopted  it  will  become  the 
amendment  on  which  we  vote,  and  the 
Lugar  amendment  would  fall  because  it 
is  a  substitute. 

So  I  take  the  position,  first  of  all.  so 
that  things  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  Sen- 
ators that  I  oppose  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  defeated 
and  Senators  will,  therefore,  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  my  amendment 
up  or  down. 

Very  clearly  the  last  vote  that  we  took 
was  a  motion  to  table  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment not  the  Mattingly  amendment.  It 
was  a  point  of  strategy  taken  by  those 
who  presumably  oppose  my  idea  of  get- 
ting rid  of  aUotments  and  poundage  quo- 
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tas  and  moving  peanuts  to  a  system  very 
similar  to  that  of  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
com  in  this  country.  Very  specifically  the 
leadership  of  our  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee determined  that  mine  was  the  amend- 
ment they  wanted  to  go  after  and  they 
did  so.  They  lost  56  to  43. 

At  this  point  apparently  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  has 
worked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  what  they  have  de- 
scribed as  some  simple  modifications 
which  have  not  even  been  explained  on 
which  a  yea  and  nay  vote  has  been 
called  for. 

I  am  not  certain  most  Senators  imder- 
stood  the  Mattingly  amendment  to  begin 
with.  I  am  not  certain  that  many  Sen- 
ators have  any  idea  what  the  peanut  pro- 
Kram  in  this  country  is  aU  about. 

Leaving  that  aside,  the  Mattingly 
amendment  as  modified,  as  best  I  can 
understand  it  from  Xerox  notes  that 
have  been  s^it  out  to  us,  comes  down  to 
this: 

All  acreage  allotments  would  be  elimi- 
nated. That  is  a  good  idea.  That  is  a  sub- 
stantial change  from  the  point  of  view 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  appeared  in  S.  884  and 
in  the  so-called  committee  modifications. 
Senators  should  know  that  in  voting 
for  the  Mattingly  amendment  at  least 
they  would  get  back  to  a  point  where  all 
acreage  allotments  for  peanuts  in  this 
country  would  be  eliminated. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia on  that  significant  step. 

Clearly,  the  right  to  grow  peanuts  on 
any  farm  in  the  country  is  a  point  at  is- 
sue, and  that  we  solved. 

Unfortunately,  we  then  come  to  the 
second  point  in  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  that  all  poundage 
quotas  would  be  maintained  on  all  the 
allotment  acres  that  are  actually  pro- 
ductive farmland. 

Mr.  President,  the  peanut  program  in- 
volves those  two  elements,  allotments 
now  which  have  been  passed  on  from 
father  to  son,  59,100  of  them  in  the  coun- 
try, but  in  addition,  tis  I  pointed  out  yes- 
terday afternoon,  because  peanut  farm- 
ers become  more  efficient  over  the  course 
of  time,  grow  as  much  as  2  '/a  to  3  times 
as  many  peanuts  on  an  acre  of  allotment 
as  they  used  to,  in  order  to  keep  the 
system  down  to  a  dull  roar,  poundage 
quotas  were  put  on  in  addition  to  acre- 
age allotments.  The  poundage  quotas 
imder  the  Mattingly  amendment  would 
remain.  And  herein,  of  course,  lies  all 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  attached  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  kind  of  a  meas- 
uring and  weighing  system. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  recog- 
nized that  under  the  current  system,  the 
one  that  was  being  defended  so  elo- 
quently earUer  on  in  the  day,  there  are 
many  acres  that  are  not  tillable  and  that 
have  still  been  receiving  these  monopoly 
rents.  So,  in  fairness  to  the  Mattingly 
amendment,  at  least  those  acres  some- 
where in  the  country  that  were  a  part 
of  this  59.100  group  that  are  now  tillable 
will  no  longer  receive  the  poimdage  quota 
treatment. 


And  the  Senator  from  Georgia  at  least 
in  his  first  amendment  of  this  morning 
went  on  to  say  that  those  quota  amounts 
would  be  subtracted  from  the  total  na- 
tional poundage  quota.  It  may  be  that  in 
due  course  he  will  want  to  indicate 
whether  that  is  still  the  case,  because  in 
this  morning's  amendment  he  suggested 
that  national  poundage  quota  would  now 
be  set  at  1.1  million  tons,  lower  by  140,000 
tons  from  the  1.24  million  level  con- 
tained in  the  so-called  committee  com- 
promise. And  you  will  recall  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  that  the  committee  com- 
promise at  1.24  was  called  down  from  the 
original  1.3  in  the  S.  884.  So  the  commit- 
tee compromise  has  tried  to  lower  the 
cost  from  going  from  1.3  to  1.24.  Senator 
Mattingly  was  headed  toward  1.1  until 
he  found  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  now  in  the  new  modifica- 
tions, as  I  understand  them,  we  are  back 
to  1.24. 

An  argument  is  being  made  that  some 
seed  peanuts  are  required  and  they  over- 
looked that  in  the  first  go-round.  But 
be  that  as  it  may.  the  count  is  back  up  to 
where  we  were  this  morning  rather  than 
where  we  might  have  been  this  afternoon 
if  we  were  considering  the  Mattingly 
amendment  as  first  offered. 

Now,  in  the  event  that  the  nimiber  of 
peanuts  gets  down  lower  in  terms  of 
pounds,  the  philosophy,  as  I  understsuid, 
of  the  Mattingly  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, and  as  suggested  before  would 
lower  the  cost  of  the  original  S.  884  agri- 
culture bill.  It  does  so  because  there  were 
fewer  peanuts  that  are  to  be  supported 
at  the  high  level. 

And  in  fairness  to  the  chairman  and 
his  proposal.  Senator  Helms  and  Sena- 
tor Mattingly  apparently  have  adopted 
a  $596  per  ton  support  as  opposed  to 
$641  that  we  started  out  with.  That  is  a 
definite  step  forward  in  terms  of  reduc- 
ing costs. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  arguments  last 
evening,  the  argument  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  program,  I  think,  has 
diminished.  These  things  are  difficult  to 
estimate.  But  in  fairness  to  the  amend- 
ments that  I  am  opposing,  I  believe,  in 
fact,  that  most  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, at  least  in  fiscal  1982,  has  been 
diminished  by  lowering  the  poundage 
and  lowering  the  amount  of  $641  to  $596. 

Now  I  think  what  has  to  be  said,  in 
analyzing  the  Mattingly  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  that  essentially  if  you  are 
a  farmer  somewhere  in  this  country  who 
currently  does  not  have  one  of  the  59,- 
100  allotments,  you  could  grow  peanuts 
but  essentially — and  I  hope  this  does  not 
unfairly  over  simpify — you  had  better 
plan  to  export  them.  In  essence,  the  argu- 
ment is  being  made  that  the  Mattingly 
amendment  would  be  a  boost  to  exports. 
Well,  indeed  it  would,  if  you  grow  pea- 
nuts and  you  have  very  little  possibility 
of  marketing  them  within  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  that  is  the  gist  of 
the  poimdage  quota  situation  that  we 
are  looking  at  here. 

The  point  that  I  attempted  to  make 
last  evening  and  very  briefly  this  morn- 
ing is  that  a  similar  predicament  has 
been  faced  by  most  of  the  commodities 


in  this  country  at  some  point.  I  cited  the 
case  in  1975  of  our  congressional  debate 
on  rice.  At  the  time,  the  point  was  made 
of  that  rigidly  controlled  commodity 
that  if,  in  fact,  the  controls  were  knocked 
off  and  rice  came  into  the  same  category 
as  cotton  and  com  and  beans,  which  we 
will  be  considering  with  regard  to  the 
target  price  argument,  if  rice  did  not 
have  special  treatment,  in  essence,  we 
would  see  a  destruction  of  that  industry 
and  its  producers.  Now,  in  fact,  the  rice 
market  has  taken  off  much  stronger  than 
it  was  in  1975. 

The  same  thing  with  regard  to  soy- 
beans, much  earlier  in  the  bidding  there. 
Soybeans  used  to  be  a  crop  that  was 
exceeded  by  peanuts  in  terms  of  produc- 
tion, values  added,  and  the  exports.  Not 
so  after  soybeans  were  freed  from  all  the 
apparatus  and  the  rigmarole  that  we  are 
discussing  presently. 

The  difference  between  the  Mattingly 
amendment  and  the  Lugar  amendment 
comes  down  to  the  fact  that  the  Lugar 
amendment  wants  to  put  the  peanut  situ- 
ation into  a  market  economic  context, 
not  a  totally  free  market  situation.  It  is 
no  more  free  than  the  market  situation 
for  wheat  and  beans  and  com  and  rice 
and  cotton  and  lots  of  other  commodities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  have  discussed, 
peanuts  are  the  last,  the  very  last  edible 
crop  in  this  country  to  have  this  sort  of 
convoluted  support  structure. 

But  if  the  peanut  industry  is  ever  going 
to  take  off  in  this  country,  it  will  really 
need  to  come  into  the  same  situation. 
There  are  no  substantial  differences  with 
regard  to  perishability,  with  regard  to 
marketability,  with  regard  to  anything 
else,  aside  from  the  very  difficult  political 
problem  which  Is  involved  in  this  peanut 
question.  And  that  is  at  the  nub  of  any 
discussion  of  this. 

The  predicament — and  I  sympathize 
with  it — of  each  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  is  so  frequently 
to  be  under  the  gun  from  particular  pro- 
ducers in  their  States  who  say:  "We  have 
always  had  this  program.  Are  you  going 
to  be  the  one  that  let  us  down?  Were  you 
the  one  who  was  sitting  there  when  the 
whole  thing  collapsed?  Did  you  have  the 
watch  that  night  when  the  ship  went 
down?" 

Now,  the  facts  of  life  are  that  in  the 
great  peanut-producing  States  of  this 
country  there  are  a  lot  of  very  efficient 
producers.  They,  in  fact,  would  like  to 
produce  more  peanuts.  They  would  pro- 
duce them  more  efficiently. 

Senator  Heflin,  I  thought,  in  an  elo- 
quent statement  this  morning,  said  that 
in  the  event  the  Lugar  amendment 
passes,  there  will  be  a  change:  a  good 
nimiber  of  smaller  plots  are  likely  to  go 
into  larger  plots;  and  there  will  be  a 
consolidation  of  many  of  those  situa- 
tions. And  I  would  admit  there  would  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  suggested  that 
if  my  amendment  passes,  the  trend  will 
be  for  peanuts  to  be  grown  in  the  more 
efficient  areas  of  this  country  in  terms 
of  soil,  in  terms  of  climate,  by  more  effi- 
cient farmers  and  that  will  be  of  great 
benefit  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  consumers 
as  well  as  to  the  peanut  industry  as  a 
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whole  which  is  likely  to  take  off  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  soybean  industry  did 
before,  following  the  same  route. 

In  other  words,  we  are  arguing,  as  we 
take  a  look  at  the  Mattingly  amendment, 
which  I  would  characterize  as  sort  of  a 
last  ditch  attempt  to  hang  onto  some 
vestige  or  what  is  there  to  try  at  least 
now  through  the  poundage  quota  situa- 
tion to  achieve  essentially  what  was 
there  before  through  allotment  plus 
poundage.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
interesting  facets  to  the  Mattingly 
amendment  that  the  markets  will  test 
out.  And  it  is  difficult  on  first  impression, 
as  one  looks  simply  at  the  notes  of  a 
Xerox  copy,  to  imagine  all  the  hypotheti- 
cal situations. 

But,  in  the  event  that  there  are  free- 
fioating  allotment  acres  in  a  particular 
State,  as  I  understand,  the  Mattingly 
amendment  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  holder  of  an  allotment  in  essence  to 
rent,  to  receive  rent  from  anybody  with- 
in a  State  for  those  available  acres. 

Now  that  could  excite  quite  a  bit  of 
business.  That  could  be  a  market  system 
all  of  its  own  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  particular  State.  If.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  farmers  who  are  efficient  and  who 
are  consolidating  their  peanut  operations 
saw  a  value  in  doing  it.  the  monopoly 
rent  that  I  have  already  characterized 
as  $125  to  $200  per  acre  could  escalate 
very  high  indeed  for  those  marginal 
acres.  It  would  be  a  very  valuable  thing. 
In  essence  the  Mattingly  amendment 
now  transfers  the  bidding  from  bidding 
for  acres  to  bidding  for  pounds.  With 
the  allotment  of  acres  taken  off  but  the 
poundage  quotas  remaining,  one  now 
has  a  very  interesting  speculation  in 
pounds,  as  oppKwed  to  acres.  And  the 
ramifications  of  that.  I  trust,  have  not 
been  thoroughly  explored.  I  suspect  that 
those  who  made  the  argument  this 
morning  that  thorough  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  legislation  before 
it  is  adopted,  even  almost  without  de- 
bate, by  a  quick  up  and  down  vote  would 
agree  there  are  some  unusual  aspects  of 
this  when  you  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  you  must  say. 
in  logic,  that  the  current  system  is  as 
well  known  as  any.  If  one  were  to  make 
a  choice,  it  seems  to  me  logical  one 
is  going  to  adopt  either  the  current  sys- 
tem with  its  failings  but  with  its 
strength,  as  those  who  love  it  have  advo- 
cated, or  adopt  my  amendment  which 
says  that  you  do  away  with  allotments, 
you  do  away  with  poundage  quotas,  you 
move  to  a  free  market  situation  very 
similar  to  those  for  everything  else  and 
let  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
discretion  with  regard  to  loans  and  pur- 
chases to  make  certain  that  there  is 
security  for  peanut  producers  the  same 
as  there  is  for  producers  of  corn  and 
beans  and  wheat  and  other  situations. 
So.  Mr.  President,  at  least  these  are 
points  that,  at  first  analysis.  I  wanted  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  my 
conviction  that  there  are.  I  believe,  two 
essential  choices  to  be  made.  One  is  we 
will  continue  to  have  the  current  system, 
the  Mattingly  involvement  in  this  doing 
away  with  allotments  but  now  putting  in 
the  controls  and  bidding  on  pounds  in- 
stead. I  have  characterized  that  as,  un- 


fortunately, much  of  the  same  old  thing. 
I  would  guess  there  is  no  phasing  out  of 
this,  I  see  no  phasing  whatsoever,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  acres  might  be 
found  non tillable.  In  the  event  someone 
drops  out  of  the  peanut  game,  very 
rapidly  they  auction  off  the  right  to  the 
pounds.  The  system  continues  on  forever. 
There  is  no  phasing  out  here.  There  is  no 
end  of  the  rainbow. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  you  want 
change,  if  you  want  reform,  that  you  vote 
for  the  Lugar  amendment.  This  ongoing 
reform  I  believe  has  a  certain  internal 
logic  with  the  rest  of  the  farm  bill  we 
are  considering. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  helped  draft  the 
legislation  as  arbiter  on  certain  pro- 
visions and  I  have  tried  to  assess  the 
situations  before  I  came  down  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

As  I  look  at  the  program  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  there  is  involved  a 
price  support,  although  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  the  nature  of  a 
loan,  but  there  is  no  way  of  estimating 
the  volume  of  production  of  peanuts  and 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is 
an  open-ended  situation.  As  such,  the 
taxpayer  is  left  at  the  peril  of  those  who 
want  to  get  involved  in  this  new  indus- 
try. Therefore.  I  feel  that  while  none  of 
these  programs  may  have  all  the  advan- 
tages that  we  wish  to  achieve  at  this 
time,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  at  least 
has  drawn  certain  parameters  within 
which  there  is  an  estimate  of  the  impact 
on  the  American  taxpayer.  Am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator's  question  on  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  indicating  that  in  my 
analysis  the  cost  of  my  program  would 
be  approximately  zero,  as  I  admit  the 
cost  of  the  Mattingly  or  Mattingly- 
Helms  program  would  be  approximately 
zero.  These.  I  understand,  are  from  the 
modifications. 

Mine  comes  to  zero  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  absolute  discre- 
tion to  set  the  loan  rates,  given  the  con- 
ditions of  the  market  and  the  supply- 
demand,  with  any  other  considerations 
which  are  part  of  his  normal  settings  of 
loan  rates.  At  least,  in  my  judgment,  he 
has  the  privilege  of  setting  a  loan  rate  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  come  out  zero. 

I  see  the  estimates  of  costs  which  have 
attended  the  discussion  of  this  debate 
have  all  assumed  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  set  the  loan  rate  at  a 
particular  level.  As  I  recall,  several 
hypothetical  examples  were  tried  out  for 
size  this  morning,  various  sizes  and  sums 
of  money.  But  I  would  say  that  this 
particular  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
this  particular  administration  are  feeling 
the  chill  winds  of  the  budgetary  situation 
right  now.  He  is  feeling  at  least  a  rather 
cool  breeze  coming  from  the  White  House 
with  regard  to  the  potential  cost  of  this 
entire  piece  of  legislation. 

This  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made 
other  suggestions  with  regard  to  more 
sizable  sums  of  money.  It  certainly  is  not 
my  purpose  to  add  to  the  problems  of  the 


Secretary.  In  trying  to  come  down  on 
this  amendment  I  have  consulted  with 
him  about,  his  administration  of  the 
project.  I  have  no  desire  to  set  in  ad- 
vance, or  even  hypothetically  set  in 
advance,  his  decision. 

I  would  simply  say  that  we  are  argu- 
ing cost,  which  we  leave  to  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion.  His  discretion  will  be 
to  have  a  ver>-  alive  program,  which  is 
what  we  shall  have. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  brief  comments.  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  much  virtue  the  last  digit  in 
the  amendment  has.  This  morning  I  was 
referred  to  as  the  emasculator  of  the 
program.  In  fact,  statements  were  made 
that  referred  to  poundage  going  from 
1.1  million  to  1.24  would  just  add  seed 
peanuts.  So  it  is  not  any  real  poimdage 
change. 

The  problem  with  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment was.  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
spoke  about,  that  it  was  open-ended. 
There  is  no  hd  on  what  the  CCC  would 
have  to  acquire,  which  means  that  it 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money. 

As  far  as  opening  up  the  export  mar- 
kets, the  farmer  would  appreciate  open- 
ing up  the  export  markets  for  additional 
peanuts  grown,  but  they  also  can  be  used 
domestically  because  they  can  be  crushed 
and  used  for  oil.  They  can  also  be  ac- 
quired in  case  there  was  a  shortfall,  as 
there  was  this  past  year  in  the  peanut 
program.  So  they  are  available  from  do- 
mestic production. 

I  would  just  reiterate  a  prior  state- 
ment that  I  made  that  if  you  do  not 
produce  on  the  land  that  you  have  the 
poundage  on.  you  lose  the  right  to  pro- 
duce. That  is  a  significant  change.  It 
does  allow  anyone  anywhere  in  our  coun- 
try to  grow  peanuts  in  the  future. 
Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  for  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  modification? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  In  the  first  point  of  the 
summary  page  that  I  have  before  me 
there  is  a  notation  of  a  2 -year  grace 
period  to  be  allowed.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  will  yield  back  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  think  that  was  in 
the  modification. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Since  I  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  what  was  included.  I  am  going 
from  notes  of  what  I  understood  to  be  in 
the  modification.  What  is  the  2-year 
grace  period  discussion?  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator  is  read- 
ing from  this  handwritten  document 
which  I  have  been  using,  item  2  is  not  a 
part  of  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  That  was  not 
agreed  upon.  That  reads  "effective  date 
of  1984"  and  so  on,  that  sentence. 
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Mr.  LUGAR.  There  are  several  dates. 
Some  of  it  seems  to  be  scratched  out. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  attempted  to  per- 
fect a  compromise  on  that.  At  one  time 
we  indicated  1983.  But,  again,  that  has 
not  been  made  a  part  of  the  compromise. 
It  was  deleted. 

Mr.    LUGAR.    So    the    modification 
would  be  effective  with  the  1982  crop,  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    LUGAR.    Then    the    allotments 
would  be  suspended  so  that  anyone  could 
grow  peanuts? 
Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    LUGAR.    May    I    ask    a    second 
question   either   of    the   Senator   from 
Georgia  or  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 
Why  was  the  original  poundage  quota 
at  1.1  milUon  raised  to  1.24  million?  This 
would  appear  to  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  so  far  as  its  cost  in  winding 
down  the  program. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  It  was  that  if  you 
did  not  grow  peanuts  in  1  year  out  of  3. 
you  would  lose  that  poundage. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  If  you  do  not  grow  pea- 
nuts in  1  year  out  of  3  you  would  lose 
the  poundage  quota? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Right. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  How  does  that  affect  the 
raising  of  this  figure  from  1.1  to  1.24' 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  1.1  to  1.24  is 
that  originally  the  bill  included  1.29 
which  included  the  administration  bill 
in  the  beginning.  1.29  included  the  seed 
peanuts  and  then  we  excluded  seed  pea- 
nuts which  took  it  down  to  1.14.  We 
made  it  1.1.  Then  they  wanted  to  in- 
clude seed  peanuts  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
modification.  It  goes  back  to  1.24.  So 
there  is  no  impact.  It  is  six  of  one  and 
half  dozen  of  another. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  How  does  the  situation 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ever  wind 
this  program  up?  I  do  not  see  an  end  to 
the  tunnel  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  we 
seem  to  have  retreated  back  to  more  pea- 
nuts in  the  amendment  than  we  had  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  It  opens  the  pro- 
gram. It  opens  it  up  to  where  everybody 
in  this  country  can  grow  peanuts  but  it 
would  stm  be  subsidized  by  the  Ffederal 
Government,  as  in  the  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  But  it  does  not  open  up 
the  poundage  quotas;  is  that  correct'  In 
other  words,  although  allotments  are 
suspended,  poundage  quotas  remain' 

Mr  MATTINGLY.  Poundage  would 
still  be  retained,  but  it  opens  up  supple- 
mentals  or  additional  peanuts,  however 
you  want  to  refer  to  them.  But  they  arc 
not  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  the  Senator's  are. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
dicated that  com,  wheat,  beans,  and  a 
number  of  crops  have  a  certain  degree  of 
support.  That  is  the  nature  of  our  gen- 
■  eral  farm  bill,  to  try  consistently  to  bring 
the  general  peanut  situation  to  some 
equity  with  the  others. 

It  would  appear  that,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  a  corn  farmer,  in  Indiana  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  you  would  begin 
to  put  a  poundage  quota  program  in  place 
and  begm  auctioning  off  pounds  of  com 
as  IS  the  case  with  this  program.  If  there 


were  some  progress  being  shown  in  this 
amendment  as  to  how,  somehow,  we  have 
to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  I  think  that 
would  give  this  Senator  some  hope.  But 
I  do  not  see  any  end  to  this  whatsoever. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  come  to  the  end  of  this  farm 
bill  debate,  and  Senators  will  be  ex- 
hausted with  the  whole  process  for  the 
next  3  years.  I  think  that  is  why  I  sup- 
port where  we  are  in  other  commodities 
because  after  having  this,  this  is  what  we 
are  stuck  with. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  more  comment  on  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  clarify  it. 

In  all  honesty,  if  we  went  with  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  they  grow  10 
times  as  many  peanuts  next  year  as  they 
do  this  year,  the  Government  would  be 
responsible  for  supporting  it  all.  I  am 
saying  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  another  question :  On  what  oasis 
would  the  Government  have  to  support 
10  times  as  many  peanuts?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  people  would  go  on  an  ir- 
rational binge  and  start  growing  peanuts 
when  there  is  no  market  and  no  support. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  why  it  has 
to  be  done  in  an  orderly  manner  as  with 
the  rest  of  the  commodities.  I  rest  my 
case. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
market  would  start  sending  signals  to 
people  who  want  to  grow  10  times  as 
many  peanuts  that  that  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  do  when  there  is  no  market  for 
them.  I  think  if  we  are  to  rest  our  cases 
on  poundage  instead  of  principles.  I  hope 
people  will  side  with  the  market.  I  hope 
Senators  wUl  reject  the  Mattingly  sub- 
stitute and  support  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  reasons  I  cannot  support  my 
friend  from  Indiana.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  cannot  provide 
the  Senate  with  any  possible  cost  esti- 
mates to  the  taxpayer  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  in  the  years  to  come,  can 
consider  this  problem  and  work  out  a 
program  that  will  address  it.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
I  yield  at  this  point  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has  been 
most  helpful  in  effecting  this  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
luctantly supporting  the  Mattingly 
modified  amendment.  I  think  that,  after 
4  years,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  come  back  and  realize  we  had  an 
excellent  peanut  program  and  reinstate 
it  in  the  future.  But,  unfortunately, 
peanuts  are  the  target  of  a  number  of 
attacks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  All  of 
the  attacks  are  not  against  the  peanut 
program.  There  are  a  lot  of  crosscur- 
rents and  a  lot  of  tactics  being  used. 

There  were  people  who  had  belonged 
to  a  farm  coalition  who  voted  against 
peanuts,  as  I  would  say.  using  that  in  a 
general  term,  on  the  vote  that  we  had 
on  a  tabling  motion.  They  do  not  really 
want  to  destroy  peanuts,  they  do  not 


want  to  destroy  the  program.  They  are 
trying  to  gain  some  advantage  some- 
where else.  I  suppose  that  is  a  part  of 
the  parliamentary  procedure  that  we  are 
faced  with.  But  we  are  in  an  unusual 
position  and  we  are  in  this  position  now. 
It  could  well  be.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  will  be  no  farm  bill.  If  there  is  no 
farm  bill  in  existing  legislation,  we  go 
back  to  the  farm  bill  of  1949.  The  farm 
bill  of  1949  provides  allotments  for  prac- 
tically every  crop,  referenda  price  sup- 
ports, all  sorts  of  things.  Peanuts  will  do 
pretty  well  under  the  1949  act.  It  would 
devastate  cotton.  It  would  devastate 
many  other  programs. 

We  are  now  at  a  stage  where  a  lot  of 
people  are  making  tactical  attacks  on 
peanuts,  trying  to  gain  something  else. 
Maybe  they  will  gain,  maybe  they  will 
not.  I  do  not  feel  that,  at  this  stage, 
with  several  more  days  of  debate  on  the 
farm  bill  facing  us.  I  want  to  be  placed 
in  a  position,  because  of  my  vote  today 
supporting  the  Mattingly  "position,  that 
I  will  be  in  that  same  situation,  maybe, 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  on  down. 
But  I  feel  at  the  present  time  that  the 
Mattingly  amendment  is  far  superior  to 
the  Lugar  one.  It  does  not  completely 
destroy  the  peanut  program  overall.  It 
is  not  nearly  as  costly. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  am  sure,  in  all  con- 
science, feels  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  use  his  discretion  where  the 
present  peanut  Sprogram  will  cost  no 
money.  But  he  is  not  going  to;  let  us 
realistically  realize  that  he  is  not  going 
to  cut  the  support  price  under  where  it 
is  today.  At  $455  a  ton.  we  are  talking 
about  a  program,  under  the  Lugar 
amendment,  that  would  cost  close  to 
$300  million  a  year.  Under  the  Mattingly 
amendment,  he  did  not  make  the  correc- 
tions. His  program  that  we  were  arguing 
this  morning  would  have  cost  $100  mil- 
lion. But  it  is  a  matter  where,  because 
of  some  peculiarities,  offsets  and  facts, 
it  can  be  saved.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  worked  on  that 
along  with  staff  people,  and  that  saving 
is  there,  so  the  Mattingly  amendment 
will  not  cause  any  losses  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senators  at  this  time  to  support  the 
Mattingly  amendment.  One.  it  is  cost 
saving.  Two,  it  does  not  completely  de- 
stroy the  peanut  program.  I  should  like 
to  predict,  Mr.  President,  that  4  years 
from  now.  Senators  may  see  the  error  of 
their  ways  on  a  past  vote. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  again.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  This  proposal  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  or  the  expectations  of 
any  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  it. 
but  it  represents  the  best  compromise 
that  we  can  reach  through  many  hours 
of  arduous  effort. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Senator 
Helms  of  North  Carolina. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Symms)  .  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  recognized. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
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the  able  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

What  we  are  doing.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  amendment  is  compromising  on  sec- 
ond best.  The  third  best,  or  the  worst, 
would  be  the  Lugar  amendment.  By  far 
it  would  be  the  most  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers and  by  far  the  most  injurious  to 
all  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  point  in  review- 
ing what  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
since  the  peanut  section  of  this  bill  be- 
came the  pending  business  last  evening. 
But  I  reiterate  what  I  said  last  night. 
Nobody  in  this  Chamber  has  more  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  than  I  do.  This  is 
one  of  the  rare  times  when  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  him.  I  do  not  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity; I  just  think  he  is  sincerely 
wrong. 

1  think  on  the  .-xrithmetic,  any  way  you 
look  at  his  amendment  compared  to  the 
modified  version  of  the  peanut  section 
of  the  bill,  his  amendment  is  a  mistake. 
It  will  cost  the  taxpayers;  it  will  disrupt 
a  program  that  has  worked.  It  will  have 
an  exceedingly  adverse  effect  on  a  lot 
of  innocent  citizens,  who  will  discover 
to  their  dismay  that  they  made  a  mistake 
when  they  had  faith  in  their  Government 
and  faith  in  a  governmental  program. 

For  4  years,  this  program  has  been  in 
effect;  and  now,  on  this  day.  in  this 
Chamber,  by  amendment,  comes  the  pro- 
posal to  jerk  the  rug  from  under  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  small  farmers. 
I  reiterate  what  I  have  said  over  and 
over  again  in  this  Chamber :  that  if  Sen- 
ator Lugar  or  any  other  Senator  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  adjust  or  change 
the  peanut  program,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  promptly, 
so  that  we  can  learn  what  the  impact 
would  be  across  the  board.  This  is  not 
the  place  nor  the  time  to  take  such  a 
drastic  action. 

i\s  I  said  this  morning,  the  modified 
version  of  the  peanut  section  which  my 
friend  from  Indiana  proposes  to  amend — 
in  effect,  destroy — would  cost  the  tax- 
payers not  one  thin  dime.  The  projected 
figures,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Lugar 
proposal  run  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  compromise  proposal  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Mattingly) 
is  precisely  that,  a  compromise.  It  is  an 
accommodation  that  has  been  reached 
on  the  peanut  question  which,  while  not 
satisfactory  to  every  Senator,  will  at  least 
not  be  completely  disastrous. 

This  has  been  :>.  difficult  issue,  because 
there  has  been  an  interest  among  Sena- 
tors to  permit  citizens  not  now  holding 
allotments  to  grow  peanuts  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is  not  going 
to  involve  very  many  States. 

One  of  my  dearest  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  was  lamenting  the  fact 
that  he  could  not  grow  peanuts  in  his 
State  because  of  the  peanut  program. 
I  have  news  for  the  Senator.  He  could 
not  grow  them  under  any  circumstances 
in  that  State,  because  the  frost  line  is 
considerably  south  of  his  State.  He  might 
grow  a  few  in  potted  plants  in  the  living 
room.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
But  that  is  not  an  issue.  This  has  been 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  pea- 


nut program,  because  it  does  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  Senators  and  others  to 
have  an  allotment  program  at  all. 

The  point  is  that  the  peanut  program 
has  worked.  The  point  is  that  there  has 
been  a  stable  supply,  at  a  stable  price, 
all  these  years,  except  one,  last  year, 
when  a  drought  caused  catastrophic  cir- 
cunfistances. 

The  agreement  worked  out  and  incor- 
porated into  the  Mattingly  compromise 
preserve  fiscal  stability  of  the  peanut 
program,  but  it  also  will  permit  anyone 
to  grow  and  to  market  peanuts.  So  let  us 
put  that  argument  to  rest. 

Under  the  Mattingly  compromise, 
anybody  in  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  or 
anywhere  else  can  grow  all  the  peanuts 
they  can  grow,  if  they  can  grow  them  in 
the  soil  and  under  the  chmate  condi- 
tions they  have.  This  will  not  imder- 
mine  those  who  have  invested  in  the 
peanut  program  over  the  years,  because 
the  program  will  continue  operating, 
but  new  growers  may  produce  peanuts 
as  well. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  changes  which  have  the  effect  of 
moving  the  program  in  the  direction  of 
market  orientation,  which  is  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  with  this  entire  farm 
biU. 

So  I  support  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  it, 
so  that  we  can  move  on  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  and  pass  it  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hearing 
all  sorts  of  reports  about  how  one  com- 
modity interest  group  is  working  against 
another  commodity  interest  group.  I  am 
not  working  for  or  against  any  com- 
modity interest  group.  From  the  very 
beginning,  the  minutes  of  the  first  hear- 
ing, and  in  the  inarkup  of  the  farm  bill, 
the  chairman  was  preaching  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. With  the  utmost  respect  to 
all  members  of  the  committee,  as  we 
proceeded  into  the  markup  session,  this 
chairman  remarked  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions that  we  were  marching  up  the 
hill  of  spending,  big  spending,  a  hill 
down  which  we  would  have  to  march. 
And  we  did — not  once,  but  twice. 

So  here  we  are.  with  an  opportunity  to 
move  ahead  on  this  section  of  the  bill, 
an  adequate  compromise  which  is  not 
a  delight  to  anybody,  but  it  was  a  prod- 
uct of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  by  a 
number  of  people,  led  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner)  ,  to  whom  I  am  most  grateful 
for  the  time  and  effort  he  devoted  to  it. 
So  I  do  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Mat- 
tingly amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  President.  I  will  take  a  minute  or 
two,  because  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  peanut  program.  That  does  not  mean 
I  could  not  talk  at  length  on  the  peanut 
program.  (Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Lugar  amendment  but  did  not 
speak  on  the  amendment.  I  was  in  sup- 
port of  the  effort  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  others,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  they  had  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. That  effort  failed.  The  motion  to 


table  was  not  agreed  to.  and  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  his  efforts  to  make  certain  that  we 
move  in  that  direction. 

Having  said  that.  I  also  commend  other 
Senators  who  have  been  working  on  this 
compromise,  because  I  believe  that  it  is 
certainly  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  should  still  most  of  the  criticism 
that  may  have  been  justified,  because  you 
just  could  not  plant  the  peanuts  if  you 
did  not  have  an  allotment.  There  were 
even  some  penalties  if  you  did  so.  That 
has  all  been  changed,  with  this  approach, 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  changed  for 
the  better. 

At  the  same  time.  I  certainly  under- 
stand those  who  have  been  in  this  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time  who  are  reluctant 
to  make  any  change  at  all.  So  it  is  not  a 
criticism  of  those  who  grow  peanuts  at 
this  time.  I  believe  it  is  an  indication  of 
a  change  in  direction  in  farm  programs, 
as  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  and  a  change  that  has 
been  accepted  by  almost  every  other 
commodity.  Rice  has  been  mentioned  as 
one  that  has  been  changed,  but  I  remind 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  that  did 
not  happen  in  one  big  step.  As  I  recall, 
rice  moved  in  sort  of  a  two-step. 

In  1975.  they  had  a  very  tightly  con- 
trolled program,  probably  as  tightly  con- 
troUed  as  the  current  peanut  program. 
Even  in  1975,  when  we  chsinged  the  law. 
you  had  to  have  an  allotment  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  support  and  loans.  In  1977,  that 
was  changed.  So  rice  made  it  in  sort  of 
two  steps.  I  suggest  that  the  same  could 
happen  to  the  peanut  program. 

Peanuts  are  not  raised  in  Kansas 
now.  They  could  raise  peanuts.  There 
may  be  other  reasons  we  would  not,  but 
it  is  not  prohibited.  The  program  has 
been  opened  up. 

I  hope  that  now  there  will  be  wide- 
spread support  for  this  compromise 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  both  Senators  from 
Georgia,  both  Senators  from  Virginia, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON ) ,  and  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. They  have  a  direct  interest,  as 
I  am  sure  other  Senators  have,  in  re- 
solving what  is  a  problem.  I  suggest  that 
we  have  come  a  long  way  in  resolving 
some  of  the  thorniest  issues  in  the  farm 
bill.  Others  will  come  before  this  body. 
I  again  say  that  we  made  a  great  deal 
of  progress  yesterday.  I  believe  there  are 
excesses  in  the  dairy  program,  and  those 
excesses  were  eliminated.  There  may  be 
excesses  in  the  peanut  program,  and 
those  excesses,  if  there  are  any.  are 
about  to  be  eliminated  with  this 
compromise. 

There  may  be  excesses  in  other  com- 
modity programs  which  have  not  yet 
surfaced,  including  wheat,  cotton,  and 
whatever.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  may 
be  able  to  address  some  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  our  colleagues  who  have 
a  view  of  what  farm  legislation  should 
be  that  is  different  from  the  view  of 
some  of  those  who  deal  with  it  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

If  I  understand  correctly  the  reason 
for  the  change  in  the  poundage  quota, 
the  reason  for  the  increase  was  to  take 
care  of  the  so-called  seed  peanuts.  That 
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is  why  it  was  increased  to  that  figure. 
Otherwise  it  would  remain  unchanged. 
I  also  understand  that  there  can  be  loans 
extended  to  those  who  raise  additional 
peanuts  if  the  Secretary  so  determines. 
8o  it  seems  to  this  Senator  there  has 
been  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  thi.-; 
compromise  that  has  been  the  result  of 
several  hours  efforts  by  a  nimiber  of  our 
colleagues. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wish  to  thank,  and  I  will  yield  momen- 
tarily, both  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

We  hope  to  bring  this  colloquy  to  a 
close  very  shortly,  Mr.  President,  such 
as  we  may  proceed  to  a  vote,  but  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  couple  of  comments. 

First,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
on  working  hard  to  come  up  with  this 
compromise.  I  think  as  between  this 
compromise  and  the  Lugar  amendment, 
certainly  I  strongly  prefer  the  Mat- 
tingly-Wamer  compromise. 

I  do  think  it  should  be  clear,  though, 
that  the  committee  had  already  pro- 
posed a  compromise  and  that  com- 
promise would  not  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers any  money.  That  was  a  no-cost 
program  to  the  Government. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  scaling 
down  the  cost  to  the  Government.  We 
are  talking  about  changing  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  the  peanut  program 
that  I  think  has  served  the  Nation  well 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Lugar  amendment,  of  course, 
would  eliminate  that  program  alto- 
gether. But  the  Mattingly  amendment 
is  certainly  preferable  to  that. 

I  think  that  the  people  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  farm  bill  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  the  people  who  are  in 
the  peanut  business  have  to  be  con- 
cerned, however,  even  If  this  com- 
promise passes  because  historically  all 
of  us  recognize  that  the  Senate  has  been 
the  place,  since  we  represent  geography 
and  we  know  something  about  the 
rural  areas  and  many  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  from 
the  urban  areas  and  they  understand- 
ably do  not  take  the  interest  that  we  do 
in  the  farm  program  and  the  welfare 
of  our  farmers,  the  Senate  has  always 
been  the  place  that  came  up  with  a 
strong  bill,  a  strong  position  on  agricul- 
ture, the  most  favorable  position  for  the 
farmers,  and  then  we  go  into  the  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  we  come  out  with  a  much 
weaker  provision. 

What  we  are  doing  at  this  stage,  as 
I  see  It,  in  the  peanut  program,  if  the 
Mattingly  amendment  passes,  and  I 
hope  at  this  stage  that  it  does,  we  are 
going  into  conference  with  a  scaled - 
down  version  of  the  peanut  program 
that  has  already  been  compromised. 

What  I  fear  is  that  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  comes  up  with  some- 
thing that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Lugar 
amendment,  then  we  may  come  out  of 
the  conference  with  the  peanut  program 


that  is  unrecognizable  and  does  not 
preserve  in  any  degree  the  integrity  of 
the  program  that  is  so  essential  for  my 
State  and  so  essential  for  the  States  of 
many  other  people  throughout  the 
country. 

So  we  are  In  a  very  dangerous  position 
as  far  as  the  future  of  the  peanut  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  understands 
that  the  compromise  has  already  been 
made,  and  I  certainly  hope  this  amend- 
ment passes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
worked  longer  and  harder  on  the  peanut 
program  than  anyone  I  know  in  this 
body,  certainly  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  has  spent  literally  hundreds  of  hours 
working  diligently  to  protect  the  pro- 
gram that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  also  the  State  of 
Georgia  as  well  as  other  States. 

So  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
for  his  leadership.  I  have  been  following 
his  lead  on  this  issue  as  well  as  many 
other  farm  issues,  and  I  thank  him  for 
an  exceptional  job  all  the  way  through. 

I  also  serve  notice,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  did,  that  I  am  voting  on 
the  best  alternative  that  is  now  available 
to  me  vote  for,  and  I  certainly  reserve 
my  rights  on  any  other  alternative  that 
may  come  up  during  the  course  of  this 
farm  bill. 

I  think  everyone  recognizes  that  the 
farm  coalition  at  this  point  is  split  into 
many  different  groups.  I  think  most  peo- 
ple recognize  that  the  vote  on  the  tabling 
motion  on  the  Lugar  amendment  to 
which  the  Mattingly  amendment  was  at- 
tached this  morning  was  an  unusual  vote 
in  that  many  Senators  voted  on  that  in 
a  negative  sense  to  the  peanut  program 
because  they  were  very  disappointed  in 
the  commodities  that  were  top  priority 
in  their  own  State.  That  is  understand- 
able. 

But  when  the  Senate  coalition  on  agri- 
culture comes  apart,  then  there  is  real 
danger  when  we  go  to  the  House  confer- 
ence that  we  may  end  up  with  a  farm 
bill  that  takes  a  part  of  our  economy 
that  is  in  rather  desperate  condition  now 
in  our  section  of  the  country  and  I  think 
throughout  the  country  and  delivers  it  a 
blow  from  which  it  cannot  recover. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  know  he 
studied  this  long  and  hard.  I  have  tre- 
mendous respect  for  him  as  an  individ- 
ual. 

But  I  simply  submit  to  those  who  may 
be  tempted  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
that  frankly  we  do  not  have  the  margin 
for  error  in  this  stage  in  our  agriculture 
community  to  go  into  philosophical  ar- 
guments about  some  theories  of  agricul- 
ture that  might  be  appropriately  debated 
in  a  period  of  time  where  agriculture  was 
not  already  crippled  by  droughts  and 
crippled  by  commodity  prices  that  have 
been  below  the  cost  of  production.  We 
are  talking  about  a  crippled  industry, 
and  we  are  talking  about  a  crippled  part 
of  our  economy  now  that  I  think  is  in 
grave  danger. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  those  who 
may  at  some  point  be  incUned  to  vote  on 


the  basis  of  philosophy  and  a  lot  of  the- 
oretical arguments,  to  be  practical  at  this 
stage  of  our  history  and  to  try  to  come 
out  of  the  Senat«  with  as  strong  a  bill  as 
we  can  on  this  peanut  program  and  on 
other  commodities  from  that  point  of 
view. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  worked  for  many,  many  hours 
on  this  bill.  I  know  he  has  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  budgetary  side.  I  know 
that  if  we  get  the  bill  too  high  in  cost 
we  may  very  well  have  a  veto  on  it.  I 
understand  all  of  those  pressures.  But  I 
also  think  the  Senate  should  recognize 
that  we  may  very  well  be  dealing  with  a 
future  in  the  question  of  whether  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  segment  of 
our  country  indeed  is  able  to  survive. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Indeed,  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
compromise  that  I  do  wish  to  add  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Senator  Nunn.  and  say  that  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  compromise  also  but  only 
because  I  think  it  is  the  only  alternative 
that  we  have  now  in  the  face  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  will  do  away  with  the  program  alto- 
gether. 

I  was  very  disappointed  and  surprised 
with  the  result  of  the  tabling  motion.  It 
was  my  feeling  that  the  compromise  that 
had  been  worked  out  by  the  committee 
was  workable  and  would  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  survive,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  have  protected  the  taxpayers  from 
any  loss  of  funds  or  any  problems  with 
the  program  until  we  could  find  another 
way  perhaps  to  work  on  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  in  this  program. 

I  hope  that  we  will  get  an  opportunity 
before  this  bill  is  over  to  get  another 
meaningful  package  that  we  can  do 
something  to  make  a  program  better 
than  this  compromise  I  see  here  affords 
now,  but  I  do  intend  to  vote  for  this  be- 
cause it  is  the  alternative  that  we  have. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  Senator  Warner,  Sen- 
ator Tower,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Senator  Domenici,  Senator  Dole,  Sen- 
ator NicKLES,  Senator  Helms,  and  Sen- 
ator Bentsen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  come  to  a  conclusion  now 
on  this  matter  and  again  I  thank  all  the 
many  colleagues  who  made  this  possible. 
I  thank  Senator  Lugar.  It  was  his  fore- 
sight, emphasis,  and  wisdom  that  drove 
this  Chamber  to  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
compromise  on  this  program  acceptable 
by  the  majority. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  indicated,  in  the  forth- 
coming year  hearings  will  be  held  such 
that  maybe  a  final  result  of  this  situation 
can  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  belabor  the  point.  But  I  wish  to 
say  that  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Lugar 
amendment,  having  spoken  earlier  I 
shall  not  repeat  my  remarks.  I  simply 
reiterate  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  a 
compromise.  All  the  arguments  I  made 
this  morning  pertain  to  this  vote  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  as  further 
modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

TTie  result  was  announced — yeas  51. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


[RollcftU  No.  369  Leg.] 
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Mattingly 
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Packwood 
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Bradley 
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Hayakawa 
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Heinz 
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Oanston 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

D'Amato 

Jack.som 

Roth 

Danforth 

Kaasebaum 
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DeConclnl 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Durenbegrger 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

WilUam* 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlneky 

Oam 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 

Randolpb 

Stafford 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  amended 

The  amendment  (No.  544) ,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  committee's  substitute 
proposal  included  a  technical  modifica- 
tion on  sugar  deleting  the  April  1  to 
March  31  crop  year  definition  and  leav- 
ing that  definition  to  the  Secretary  as  it 
was  under  earlier  programs.  We  in  Ha- 
waii, have  no  problem  with  the  way  it 
was  done  under  the  old  Sugar  Act  and 
under  the  de  la  Garza  amendment  in  the 
1977  act  as  the  crop  year  for  Hawaii  was 
then  the  calendar  year  and  this  coin- 
cides with  our  normal  period  of  very 
minimal,  if  any,  harvesting  and  process- 
ing activity. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  favors  the  great- 
er flexibility  of  setting  various  crop  years 
for  various  segments  of  the  industry 
There  is  no  date  which  can  accommodate 
the  harvesting  and  processing  schedules 
of  all  our  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet 
areas. 

Is  it  the  chairman's  understanding 
that  the  flexibility  provided  the  Secre- 
tary by  his  technical  modification  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  a  crop  year  definition  later 
than  the  April  1  date  in  the  case  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  crop  year. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii is  correct.  This  change  is  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  needs  of 
the  domestic  industry  for  varying  crop 
year  definitions  and  does  not  threaten 
any  loss  of  coverage  under  the  act  for 
Hawaii's  production.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Secretary  would  consult  with  the 
segments  of  the  industry  involved  before 
establishing  the  various  crop  years. 


So  Mr.  Mattinglt's  amendment  (No. 
545),  as  further  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HON.  MICHAEL  V.  DiSALLE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  rise  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon.  Late  last  night, 
former  Ohio  Governor  Michael  V.  Di- 
Salle  passed  away  in  his  sleep.  Today,  In 
the  words  of  the  English  poet,  John 
Donne,  we  need  not  ask  for  whom  the 
beU  tolls.  It  toUs  for  all  of  us.  It  tolls 
for  me.  because  I  have  lost  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  a  cherished  counselor. 


It  XxlOs  for  ^e  people  of  Ohio,  for  they 
too  have  lost  a  friend,  a  friend  who 
championed  their  cause  throughout  a 
quarter  century  of  public  service.  And 
the  bell  is  tolling  for  America  as  well, 
because  she  has  lost  one  of  her  most 
noble  patriots  and  eloquent  spokesmen. 
Mike  DiSalle.  you  see,  did  far  more  than 
simply  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of 
this  Nation.  He  demonstrated  by  per- 
sonal example  that  the  poUtical  life  can 
be  a  proud  and  honest  life.  For  Mike 
DiSalle,  politics  was  indeed  an  hcmwable 
profession. 

Bom  in  New  York  City.  Mike  was  S 
years  old  when  his  family  moved  west 
to  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1911.  After  receiving 
his  law  degree  from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity here,  in  Washington,  Mike  returned 
home  to  Toledo  in  1931  to  start  his  own 
law  practice.  In  1936,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly  and,  within 

2  months,  was  voted  one  of  the  five  most 
valuable  members  of  the  House. 

Local  government  had  always  at- 
tracted Mike,  however,  and  from  1941  to 
1950.  he  served  the  people  of  Toledo- 
first  on  the  city  council  and  as  vice 
mayor,  and  later  as  the  city's  mayor.  As 
mayor  of  Toledo.  Mike  DiSalle  was  a 
brilliant  and  forward-looking  innovator, 
establishing  early  and  successful  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  such  contemporary 
problems  as  air  pollution,  labor-man- 
agement relations,  port  development,  ex- 
pressways and  improved  recreational 
facilities.  He  was  also  an  early  and  firm 
advocate  of  "simshine"  government  and 
insisted  that  all  city  council  meetings  be 
open  to  the  public. 

But  Mayor  DiSalle  was  never  one 
whose  interests  were  restricted  solely  to 
local  affairs.  Following  World  War  II. 
for  instance,  he  was  deeply  concerned 
about  growing  Communist  strength  in 
the  Western  European  democracies.  So 
Mike  established  the  letters  for  democ- 
racy program  that  journalist  Drew  Pear- 
son later  credited  with  defeating  the 
Communists  in  the  Italian  national  elec- 
tions of  1947. 

After  a  3-year  stint  to  the  Truman 
administration,  first  as  Director  of  Price 
Stabilization  and  then  Administrator  of 
Economic  Stabilization.  Mike  came  home 
to  Toledo  in  1953.  Undaimted  by  a  losing 
bid  for  the  office  in  1956,  Mike  came  back 

3  years  later  to  win  the  Governorship  of 
Ohio  by  the  largest  margin  in  the  State's 
history. 

He  wasted  no  time  in  making  his 
presence  felt.  Indeed,  more  governmen- 
tal firsts  were  established  during  the 
DiSalle  administration  than  at  any  other 
time  in  Ohio  history.  He  made  reform  of 
the  State's  mental  institutions  a  top 
personal  priority;  he  put  the  State  gov- 
ernment on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis;  he 
set  records  in  highway  construction;  he 
helped  create  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission: he  issued  a  code  of  ethics  for  all 
State  employees;  he  developed  a  state- 
wide economic  plan  and  he  insisted  on 
open,  honest  government,  with  all  cabi- 
net meetings,  correspondence  and  files 
open  and  available  to  the  press. 

Always  a  principled  politician  himself. 
Mike  also  proved  to  be  an  astute  ob- 
server of  national  political  trends;  In 
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January  1960.  he  became  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  a  major  State  to  annoimce  his 
support  for  the  Presidential  candidacy 
of  John  P.  Kennedy.  Because  of  his 
widely  acknowledged  expertise  in  the 
area  of  State  government.  Mr.  DiSalle 
became  a  valued  adviser  to  President 
Kennedy  and  was  later  appointed  to  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs. 

I  will  not  even  attempt  today  to  recite 
the  long  list  of  awards  and  honors  that 
were  bestowed  upon  Mike  DiSalle  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  career.  But 
there  is  one  award  that  does  bear  special 
mention,  because  Mike  was  one  of  only 
32  people  to  receive  it.  In  1962.  he  was 
honored  by  Inter  faith  Movement,  Inc.. 
for  his  "outstanding  achievement  in  at- 
taining the  highest  ideals  of  goodwill, 
tolerance,  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect." In  receiving  that  award.  Mike  Di- 
Salle joined  rather  select  company.  The 
31  other  recipients  included  such  giants 
as  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  Cardinal  dish- 
ing, George  Meany,  and  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 

Mr.  President,  in  summarizing  the  life 
and  career  of  my  friend,  Mike  DiSalle,  I 
have  enimierated  some  of  the  reasons 
that  he  will  long  be  remembered.  But  I 
loved  and  respected  Mike  for  yet  another 
reason,  a  reason  that  goes  far  beyond  his 
numerous  accomplishments  and  his  gov- 
ernmental successes.  Above  all  else,  Mike 
was  a  courageous  human  being  who 
steadfastly  refused  to  compromise  either 
his  beliefs  or  his  ideals.  In  my  opinion, 
Mike  DiSalle's  life  was  truly  a  profile  in 
courage.  This  was  a  man  who  had  the 
guts,  time  and  time  again,  to  take  im- 
popular  and  politically  risky  stands  in 
support  of  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. Not  once  throughout  his  long  ca- 
reer did  he  ever  shirk  his  duties  or 
abandon  his  convictions  for  the  sake  of 
poUtical  expediency.  In  fact,  many  peo- 
ple believe  that  his  defeat  for  reelection 
as  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1962  was  largely 
due  to  his  firm  and  outspoken  opposi- 
tion to  capital  punishment. 

Whether  you  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
the  positions  that  Mike  DiSalle  took,  you 
could  not  help  but  respect  him,  for  you 
know  that  whatever  the  stakes  for  him 
personally,  Mike  would  not  deviate  from 
the  course  he  believed  was  right. 

That  is  why  I  shall  remember  Mike 
DiSalle — and  that  is  why  I  am  thankful 
to  have  known  him.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  good  man  never  really  dies,  that  what 
he  leaves  behind  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him.  In  that 
sense,  Mike  did  not — and  cannot — pass 
away  from  us.  For  as  it  is  written  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Psalms : 

He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  on  the 
banks  of  running  water,  giving  fruit  in  sea- 
son, its  leaves  never  fading. 

For  me — and  for  all  those  whose  lives 
he  touched — Mike  DiSalle  continues  to 
stand  like  a  mighty  oak — his  principles 
never  bending;  his  compassion  never 
waivering;  his  memory  never  fading. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  in  expressing  my  regret 
and  the  regret  of  so  many  on  this  side 


who  knew  Governor  DiSalle  and  respect- 
ed him  for  the  contributions  he  made 
and  the  warmth  he  brought  to  public 
service.  It  is  truly  a  loss  to  the  country. 
I  am  sure  I  am  joined  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  expressing  our  sympa- 
thy to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  the  family 
of  Mike  DiSalle. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distingtiished 
majority  leader  for  his  comments. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  tonight;  and  if  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  agreeable,  I  am 
prepared  now  to  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  I  see  no  dis- 
sent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  6:45  p.m..  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. > 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:46  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  readings  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  20  through  26.  1981,  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Junior,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

At  3 :  20  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution : 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 


week  of  September  20  through  26,  1981,  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read ;  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  163.  (Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today. 
September  16,  1981.  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  20  through  26,  1981,  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  d(x:u- 
ments,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-1925.  A  communication  from  the 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  value  of 
property,  supplies,  and  commodities  pro- 
vided by  the  Berlin  Magistrate,  and  under 
the  Oerman  Offset  Agreement  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30.  1981;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-1926.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Jordan:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1927.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Spain;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1928.  A  commanicatlon  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Comptroller,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  certain  transfers  of  amounts  of 
appropriated  funds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1929.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  ti  Defense  (Manpower.  Re- 
serve Affairs,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concerning  the 
Selected  Reserve  recruiting  and  retention  in- 
centives; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EX^1930.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Progress  In  Improving  Program  And 
Budget  Informatioii  For  Congressional  Use": 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et and  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

BC-1931.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  sec- 
ond and  third  annual  line  of  business  re- 
ports; to  the  Committee  on  Coounerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1932.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  \:be  Army  for  Installations 
and  Housing,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
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posed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1701)  to  permit  the  temporary  use  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  public  lands 
controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-1933.  A  commanlcation  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  .in  application  for  refund 
o'  excess  royalty  payments  from  Oetty  Oil 
Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1934.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  sup- 
plement to  a  final  environmental  impact 
statement  and  a  final  report  for  downstream 
measures  on  the  Harry  S  Truman  Dam  and 
Reservoir  Project,  Missouri;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1935.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  requests  for  re- 
funds of  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1936.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  September  8,  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1937.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Title  18.  and  Title  28. 
and  Title  49.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
Implement  the  "Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of 
Civil  Aviation";  to  the  Commute  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1938.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Prison  System,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Inc.. 
for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1939.  A  communication  from  the  Plan 
Administrator  uf  tne  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
New  Orleans,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1980  annual  reports  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Retirement  System  and  Production  Credit 
Associations  Retirement  Plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1940.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Serious  Problems  Need  To  Be  Cor- 
rected Before  Federal  Merit  Pay  Goes  Into 
Effect";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1941 .  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  (Council  on  July 
28,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1942.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  (Coun- 
cil for  1980-1981;  to  the  (Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

BC-1943.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  rejjort  of 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  October 
1980-May  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  and 
with  a  preamble: 

8.  Res.  198.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Benedict  Scott 
(Vytautas  Skuodis)  be  released  from  impris- 
onment in  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMHTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Report  to  accompany  the  nomination  of 
Jose  Manuel  Casanova  to  be  U.S.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  for  a  term  of  three  years  (Ex.  Rept. 
97-21). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Sherman  Maxwell  Funk,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; pursuant  to  the  order  of  June  2,  1981, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  for  not  to  exceed  20  days. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

William  Addison  Vaughan.  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Environ- 
mental Protection.  Safety  and  Emergency 
Preparedness) ; 

Rayburn  D.  HanzUk.  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration; 

Dallas  Lynn  Peck,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Geological  Survey; 

Robert  Carlton  Horton,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and 

Guy  W.  Fiske,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  following  nominations: 
Maj.  Gen.  Jack  V.  Mackmull,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  general,  Maj.  Gen.  Don- 
ald E.  Rosenblum,  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
lieutenant  general,  Maj .  Gen.  Howard  F. 
Stone,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, Maj.  (jren.  James  B.  Vaught,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general,  Lt.  Gen. 
John  G.  Albert,  U.S.  Air  Force,  (age  58) 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list,  Lt. 
Gen.  William  R.  Richardson,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  senior  Army  member  of  the  mili- 
tary staff  of  the  United  Nations,  Maj. 
Gen.  Bemhard  T.  Mittemeyer.  as  the 
Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general,  Maj.  Gen.  John  N. 
Brandenburg.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general,  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Pix- 
ley,  U.S.  Army,  (age  57)  for  appointment 


to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the 
retired  list,  Lee  D.  Badgett  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  duty  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  colonel, 
and  in  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  six 
temporary  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  (list  begins  with  Leroy  V. 
Isaacson).  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  executive  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition,  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  1,312  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  and  below  (list  be- 
gins with  Jose  E.  Calzada) ,  in  the  Army 
there  are  1,962  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Ray  A.  Strawser),  in  the  Marine  Corps 
there  are  608  temporary /permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
(jeorge  L.  Alvarez),  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  there  are  573  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  George  W.  Beddingfield).  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  there  are  378  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low (list  begins  with  Marvin  G.  Back), 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  1,056  permanent  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list 
begins  with  Iffat  A.  Abbasi) ,  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  311 
permanent  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
commander  and  below  (list  begins  with 
John  R.  Anguilar),  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
there  are  1.047  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with 
Robert  W.  Aldinger) ,  in  the  Navy  there 
are  27  temporary  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  and  be- 
low (list  begins  with  Steven  C.  Streck), 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  NROTC  there 
are  38  permanent/temporary  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Billy  J.  Archer) ,  and  in 
the  Marine  Corps  there  are  149  tempo- 
rary appointments  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant  for  limited  duty  (list  begins 
with  Anthony  E.  Agrue).  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  July  31  and  September  9, 1981, 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

TTie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PER<CY  (by  request) : 

S.  1627.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-553,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  convey- 
ance, lease  and  Improvement  of.  and  con- 
struction on.  certain  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquarters 
site  for  an  international  organization,  as  sites 
for  governments  of  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
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By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 
S.   1628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act    (Act  of  June  26,   1948.  62   Stat. 
1052);    to   the   Committee    on   Energy    and 
Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    CANNON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

PACKWOOD.       Mr.       GOLDWATER,       Mr. 

HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  ScHMm) : 
S.  1629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketplace  competition  in  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PEIRCY  (by  request) : 
S.  1627.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-553,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  con- 
veyance, lease  and  improvement  of,  and 
construction  on,  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  head- 
quarters site  for  an  international  orga- 
nization, as  sites  for  governments  of  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  ACT 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Center  Act  which  would  expand  and 
bring  to  completion  the  planned  Inter- 
national Diplomatic  Center. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  I  am  in- 
troducing the  proposed  legislation  in  or- 
der that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  aq^Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  August  25,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   18B7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  approved  October  8.  1968 
(Public  Law  90-653.  82  Stat.  958),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"sell  or  lease"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"develop  In  coordination  with  the  Adminis- 
trate' of  General  Services  for,  or  to  seU, 
exchange,  or  lease,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Van  Ness  Street,  Reno 
Road,  and  Tllden  Street"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof:  "Yuma  Street,  36th  Street, 
Reno  Road,  and  Tllden  Street,  except  that 
portion  of  lot  802  In  square  1964,  the  juris- 
diction over  which  was  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  use  as  an  educa- 
tional faculty";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting 
"the  Secretary". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Aot  of  October  8. 
1968  (Public  Law  90-663),  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUo>wB: 


"Sec.  2.  Upon  the  request  of  any  foreign 
government  or  International  organization 
and  with  funds  provided  by  srtich  govern- 
ment or  organization  in  advance,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Services  Is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  and  equip  a  head- 
quarters building  or  legation  building  or  re- 
lated facilities  on  property  conveyed  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act  of  October  8, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-553),  is  deleted,  and 
sections  4  to  6  of  such  Act,  inclusive,  are 
renumbered  as  sections  3  to  5,  Including  ref- 
erences thereto.  The  first  sentence  of  renum- 
bered section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (DC  Code, 
sees.  5-413  to  5-428).  shall  not  apply  to 
buildings  constructed  on  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  pursuant  to  this  Act  In- 
cluding section  3  of  this  Act  as  In  eifect 
January  1,  1980.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  October  8, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-553),  as  renumbered  by 
this  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "demolition  or  removal  of 
existing  structures,  site  preparation,  and 
the"  Immediately  after  "The"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  immediately  before 
"(d)"; 

(3)  inserting  "(e)  other  utilities,  and  (f) 
related  improvements  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act,"  Immediately 
after  "the  fire  alarm  system,";  and 

(4)  Inserting  "or  contiguous  to"  after 
"within". 

Sec  5.  Section  5  of  such  Act  of  October  8, 
1968  (Public  Law  90-553),  as  renumbered  by 
this  Act  Is  amended  by — 

<1)  Inserting  ",  exchange,''  after  "sale" 
In  the  first  sentence,  and  by  Inserting  ". 
exchanges,"  after  "sales"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof:  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  Secretary  may  retain  therefrom  a 
reserve  for  maintenance  and  security  of 
those  public  improvements  authorized  by 
this  Act  which  have  not  been  conveyed  to 
a  government  or  international  organization 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  for 
surveys  and  plans  related  to  development 
of  additional  areas  within  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  chancery  and  diplomatic  pur- 
poses. Amounts  in  the  reserve  will  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  extent  and  In  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  advance  In  appro- 
priations Acts." 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  of  October  8,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-553).  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'In- 
ternational Center  Act' ". 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  25,  1981. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  Is 
a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Center  Act  (Public  Law  90-553.  en- 
acted on  October  9.  1968)  which  would  ex- 
pand and  bring  to  completion  the  planned 
International  Diplomatic  Center  within  the 
federally-owned  Bureau  of  Standards  site 
at  Van  Ness  Street  and  Connecticut  Avenue 
in  northwest  Washington.  D.C.  This  project, 
with  the  amendments  proposed  herein,  will 
be  completed  without  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

This  legislation  was  previously  Introduced 
In  the  House  (H.R.  6550)  and  the  Senate 
(S.  2302)  during  the  96th  Congress,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  with  amendments 
(House  Report  96-1208,  July  30,  1980).  Sen- 
ate action,  however,  was  unable  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  last  session. 
The  legislation  proposed  herein  is  the  same 


as  the  Bill  passed  by  the  House,  with  an 
additional  amendment  to  extend  the  time  in 
which  project-related  costs  can  be  funded 
from  surplus  lease  proceeds,  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  become 
pressing.  The  United  States  Government,  as 
part  of  its  International  obligations,  is  re- 
quired to  assist  foreign  governments  to  ob- 
tain suitable  premises  for  chanceries  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Of  equal  Importance,  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  reciprocity  involving 
the  substantial  problems  of  the  United 
States  missions  overseas.  The  Department 
of  State  Is  currently  unable  to  meet  Its  obli- 
gations due  to  the  unavailability  of  suitable 
chancery  sites  in  Washington  because  of 
security,  costs,  and  restrictive  zoning  prob- 
lems. 'This  situation  has  created  an  adverse 
Impact  on  our  national  security  Interests 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port our  needs  abroad. 

The  planned  Diplomatic  Center  Is  intended 
to  partially  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of 
suitable  space  for  location  of  chanceries  and 
related  facilities  of  foreign  governments  in 
the  nation's  capital.  The  project  is  currently 
imder  development,  and  sites  for  ten  govern- 
ments have  been  completed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  It  is  anticipated 
that  all  presently  available  space  for  chan- 
ceries at  the  Center  will  be  reserved  by  the 
end  of  1982. 

The  Department  urges  your  support  of  the 
legislation  and  requests  that  consideration 
be  given  to  Its  expeditious  passage. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  the  Department  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  proposal 
to  the  Congress,  and  its  enactment  would 
be  consistent  with  the  AdmlnlBtration's 
objectives. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Congressional  Relations.% 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 

S.  1628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Fund  Act  (Act  of  June  26,  1948,  62  Stat. 
1052) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

amendment  of  emergency  fund  act 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  (Act 
of  June  26,  1948,  62  Stat.  1052) . 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  and  the 
executive  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no   objection,    the   bill 
and  communication  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  1628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  an  emergency 
fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  as- 
sure the  continuous  operation  of  Its  Irriga- 
tion and  power  systems,"  approved  June  26, 
1948,  is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  chang- 
ing the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  to  read 
as  follows:  "In  order  to  assure  con- 
tinuous operation  of  all  projects  and 
project  facilities  governed  by  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902, 
32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplementary  thereto)  and  for  which 
tlUe  Is  held  by  the  United  SUt«e.  there  is 
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hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  reclamation  fund  an  Emergency  Pxind 
which  shall  be  available  for  defraying  ex- 
penses which  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion determines  are  required  to  be  incurred 
because  of  unusual  or  emergency  condi- 
tions." 

U.S.   Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,   August   7.   1981 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  amend  the 
Emergency  Fund  Act  (Act  of  June  26,  1948. 
62  Stat.  1052) .'" 

We  reccwamend  that  the  bill  be  intro- 
duced and  swiftly  enacted. 

Public  Law  80-790  (the  Act  of  June  26. 
1948,  62  Stat.  1052),  referred  to  as  the  Emer- 
gency F^ind  Act,  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  emergency  fund  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  ensure  the  continuous 
operation  of  its  irrigation  and  power  systems 
on  projects  governed  by  the  Federal  Recla- 
mation laws  (Act  of  Jime  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plementary thereto) .  Funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Emergency  Fund  In  annual  ap- 
propriation acts.  The  Emergency  Fund  au- 
thority can  be  used  only  for  the  emergency 
protection  and  repair  of  Irrigation  and  power 
systems  being  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  and  for  those  systems  for  which 
title  Is  vested  In  the  United  States  but 
which  are  being  t^erated  and  maintained  by 
other  entities  pursuant  to  provisions  of  an 
operating  contract. 

Under  the  Emergency  Fund  Act.  funds  are 
made  available  to  meet  unusual  or  emer- 
gency conditions,  such  as  canal  bank  fail- 
ures, generator  failures,  damage  to  trans- 
mission lines;  or  other  physical  fallives  or 
damage,  acts  of  God  such  as  fires,  floods, 
drought  or  epidemics,  strikes,  freight  em- 
bargoes, or  conditions  causing  or  threaten- 
ing to  cause  interruption  of  water  or  power 
service.  Use  of  funds  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  except  In 
extreme  emergencies,  when  regional  or  proj- 
ect officials  may  incur  obligations  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Commissioner's  approval,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  possible  loss  of  life. 

The  Emergency  Fund  appropriation  Is  used 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  restore  Irri- 
gation or  power  service  or  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  service  if  conditions  threaten 
interruption  of  such  service.  The  Fund 
Is  used  if  no  other  federally  appropriated 
funds  are  avaUable  and  only  until  other 
Federal  funds,  if  needed,  can  be  obtained 
in  timely  manner  through  the  normal  ap- 
propriation process.  If  it  will  require  several 
months  to  complete  repairs  or  replacement, 
the  appropriation  of  other  Federal  funds  is 
requested  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Emergency 
Fund  Act  authority  Is  not  used  as  a  means 
to  avoid  requesting  operation  and  mainte- 
nance or  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
funds  sufficiently  in  advance  to  keep  project 
works  in  a  safe  operating  condition.  On 
projects  turned  over  to  water  users  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  only  those  emer- 
gencies which  cannot  be  met  by  the  water 
users  out  of  regular  or  reserve  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  are  considered  within 
the  scope  of  the  Emergency  Fund.  Expendi- 
tures are  reimbursable  or  returnable  de- 
pending upon  the  applicable  law  or  con- 
tractual arrangements  on  relmbursablllty 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  expenditures 
are  made.  TTie  amendment  makes  no  change 
in  existing  law  on  relmbursablllty. 

Funds  for  the  repair  or  replacement  of 
the  numerous  water  systems  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  to  serve  municipal  or  In- 
dustrial purposes  are  not  available  under 
the  present  terms  of  the  Emergency  Fund 
Act. 

The  proposed  bill  would  broaden  the  Act 
to  permit  the  use  of  emergency  funds  for 


the  repair  of  all  project  facilities  for  all 
projects  governed  by  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws,  where  title  is  vested  in  the  United 
States,  including  those  which  are  serving 
mtinlcipal  or  Industrial  purposes.  Emer- 
gency funds  would  be  used  only  when  such 
use  would  be  needed  to  restore  service  or 
to  prevent  loss  of  service  or  further  damage 
to  project  facilities. 

If  the  proposed  bill  becomes  law,  we 
would  expect  use  of  the  Emergency  Fund 
to  increase;  however,  with  the  recent  agency 
reorganization  and  the  transfer  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  power  facilities,  particularly 
transmission  lines,  which  have  previously 
relied  heavily  on  the  Emergency  Fund,  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  we  cannot  yet 
predict  the  net  overall  impact  on  use  of 
the  Fund.  Our  amendment  conforms  the 
Act  to  current  conditions  by  recognizing  the 
reorganization  of  most  power  functions  out 
of  Interior. 

The  bill  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Emergency  Fund  Act  and  would  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  deal  more  ade- 
quately with  emergency  situations  not  now 
covered  by  the  Act  and  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous operation  of  all  project  facilities. 
Such  a  change  Is  desirable  to  protect  project 
beneficiaries  from  damage  or  economic  loss, 
to  protect  the  repayment  capacity  of  project 
beneficiaries,  and  to  protect  the  United 
States  investment. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  introduced 
and  enacted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised   that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 

presentation    of    this    draft    bill    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely, 

Garret  Carrttthers, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


In  addition,  I  personally  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  explore  the  idea  of  sub- 
sequently amending  the  bill  to  elimi- 
nate Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion regulation  of  television  programing, 
including  community  ascertainment  re- 
quirements. I  am  inclined  to  apply  the 
provisions  in  the  till  that  applv  to  radio 
program  deregulation  to  television  as 
well.  If  we  choose  to  explore  this  path, 
however,  I  believe  we  would  need  to  hold 
an  additional  hearing  to  hear  all  the 
various  points  of  view. 

During  the  next  few  days,  I  expect  to 
include  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  in  the  Record. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  we  will 
receive  public  comment  on  this  proposal 
and  suggestions  for  any  further  propos- 
als. In  particular,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  comments  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  concerning  the 
degree  to  which  the  bill  should  apply  to 
television  broadcasting  I  would  encour- 
age the  Commission  to  provide  us  with 
its  views  as  soon  as  possible.* 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  and  Mr.  Schmitt>  ; 
S.  1629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage 
and  develop  marketplace  competition  in 
the  provision  of  certain  broadcast  serv- 
ices and  to  provide  certain  deregulation 
of  such  broadcast  services,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
federal  regulation   of  the   nation's 
bro.\dcasting  industry 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  incorpo- 
rates a  number  of  legislative  proposals 
to  reduce  Federal  regulation  of  the  Na- 
tion's broadcasting  industry.  As  such,  it 
consolidates  the  substantial  efforts  of 
Senators  Goldwater.  Schmitt,  and 
Packwood  to  eliminate  a  significant  de- 
gree of  Government  interference  with 
the  radio  and  television  industries. 

There  are  three  basic  concepts  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  Broadcast  Dereg- 
ulation Act  of  1981.  First,  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  expensive,  time-consuming, 
and  essentially  superficial  comparative 
renewal  process  for  all  broadcast  licenses. 
Second,  is  the  elimination  of  all  Federal 
control  over  radio  programing.  TTiird,  is 
a  statement  of  congressional  policy  that 
new  and  additional  services,  if  techni- 
cally feasible,  are  desirable  and  consist- 
ent with  our  desire  to  encourage  com- 
petition in  this  industry. 

None  of  these  concepts  is  novel.  All 
have  been  explored  in  previous  hearings. 
Thus,  I  believe  there  is  a  strong  con- 
sensus among  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  that  these  provisions  should 
be  enacted.  The  list  of  cosponsors  is 
sufficient  demonstration  of  that  fact. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1030,  a  bill  to  protect  firearms  owners' 
constitutional  rights,  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  to  privacy. 

S.  1230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1230.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  games. 

S.  1235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1235,  a 
bill  to  exempt  certain  matters  relating  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  the 
disclosure  requirements  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

S.  1277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1277,  a  bill  to  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  vitamin  and  mineral 
products  for  over-the-counter  use. 

S.    1373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1373,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Vet- 
erans. 

S.    1442 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Nickles), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1442,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  and  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  improve  food 
safety  decisions,  to  provide  for  assess- 
ment of  risks  to  health  presented  by  sub- 
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stances  present  in  food,  to  provide  for 
referral  of  food  safety  questions  to  ex- 
pert scientiiSc  advisory  panels,  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  flexible  regulatory 
response  based  on  the  risks  and  uses  as- 
sociated with  a  substance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1826 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1626,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  clarify  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  to  reform  and  im- 
prove the  regulation  of  oU  pipelines  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SXNATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  , 
the  Senator  frwn  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sas- 
SER),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Orasslet)  .  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  85,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  30.  1981,  as  "National  Drug 
Standards  Day." 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moyniran)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  97.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  second  full  week  in  October 
as  "National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week". 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  104,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion directing  the  President  to  consult 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  interest  rates  within 
the  next  90  days. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 175,  a  resolution  to  congratulate 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  Diamond  Jubilee. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 198,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Benedict  Scott 
( Vytautas  Skuodis)  be  released  from  im- 
prisonment in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 200.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  sched- 
uled meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  in  Havana.  Cuba,  in  September 
1981. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren ). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES).  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PoRD)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  211,  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Grovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  encourage  banks  to  make 
loans  available  for  productive  uses  while 
eliminating  loans  for  speculative  and 
unproductive  uses. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  06 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  96  proposed  to  S.  951.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   54  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENicD ,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  NicKLES).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
545  proposed  to  S.  884.  a  bill  to  revise 
and  extend  programs  to  provide  price 
support  and  production  incentives  for 
farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  212— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DI- 
RECT THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
TO  REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  Res.  212 

Whereas  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
that  Congress  passed  In  August  will  cost 
the  Treasury  $750  billion  In  lost  revenue 
between  now  and  1986. 

Whereas  the  Republican  sUff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  now  estimates  that 
the  deficit  will  be  $78  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  when  Just  last  spring.  Congress  was 
expecting  a  small  surplus. 

Whereas  the  staff  also  estimates  there  will 
be  deficits  In  1985  and  1986. 

Whereas  sustained  deficits  hinder  capital 
formation:  they  keep  interest  rates  high 
and  divert  capital  otherwise  available  for 
the  private  sector  to  the  uses  of  government, 
and 

Whereas  Increasing  capital  formation 
ought  to  be  a  principal  objective  of  the 
government's   economic   policy. 

Whereas  a  $750  billion  tax  Act  also  com- 
mits the  nation  to  a  decade  In  which  the 
Issue  of  public  discourse,  over  and  over  and 
over,  will  be  how  big  must  the  budget  cuts 


be  In  order  to  prevent  the  deficits  from 
being  even  bigger,  and 

Whereas  this  Is  a  dismal  and  dispiriting 
prospect : 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  That  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  directed  to  report  a 
new  bill  by  no  later  than  October  16  that 
would  reduce  the  revenue  loss  from  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1981   through   1986  by  $250  billion. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  today  that  would 
direct  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  by  a  third.  The  committee  would 
do  this  by  reporting  new  legislation.  It 
would  have  until  October  15  to  act. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  is 
too  expensive.  The  act  is  expected  to  cost 
the  Treasury  nearly  $750  billion  in  lost 
revenue  over  the  6  years  from  1981 
through  1986 

Too  many  provisions  were  added  at  the 
last  minute  by  the  administration  and 
by  Members  of  Congress  in  the  bidding 
for  votes.  Democrats  are  as  guilty  of  this 
as  Republicans.  I  calculate  the  total  cost 
01°  these  provisions  to  be  $150  billion. 
They  ought  to  be  reconsidered. 

In  addition,  the  original  elements  of 
the  administration's  bill  were  more  than 
we  can  reasonably  afford.  The  10-5-3 
depreciation  plan  is  too  liberal.  Under 
that  plan,  businesses  will  be  able  to  write 
off  the  cost  of  new  machines  and  build- 
ings over  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
they  could  do  in  the  past — all  well  and 
good. 

But  the  new  depreciation  schedules 
are  so  generous  that,  in  future,  income 
from  some  depreciable  assets  would  not 
be  taxed  at  all.  In  fact,  the  Government 
will  subsidize  companies  that  make  these 
investments.  For  example,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  calculates  that 
with  6  percent  inflation,  income  from 
light  trucks,  buses  and  trailers  would  be 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  minus  108  percent. 

It  is  one  thing  not  to  tax  income  from 
depreciable  assets.  It  is  another  matter 
entirely  to  subsidize  businesses  when  they 
purchase  such  assets.  Not  taxing  is  de- 
fensible: subsidizing  is  not. 

Let  it  also  be  said  that  Congress  erred 
by  approving  a  25 -percent  reduction  in 
marginal  income  tax  rates  for  individ- 
uals over  3  years.  A  smaller  reduction  in 
tax  rates  limited  to  1  or  2  years  was  in 
order,  with  a  commitment  by  Congress 
for  a  review  in  the  third  year  and  a  deci- 
sion whether  economic  conditions  war- 
rant further  reductions. 

The  Republican  staff  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  recently  prepared  a 
memorandum  for  internal  use  that  dis- 
cusses how  likely  we  are  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
The  answer :  Expect  mounting  deficits  at 
least  through  1984. 

That  alone  should  raise  questions 
about  the  tax  bill.  When  Congress  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  bill,  it  did  so  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  a  small 
budget  surplus  of  about  $1  billion  in  1984. 

The  Republican  staff  now  says  to  ex- 
pect a  deficit  in  1984  of  $78  billion.  The 
change  is  explained  by  reestimates  due 
to  changing  economic  forecasts,  a  larger- 
than-expected  tax  cut.  and  an  admission 
that  some  of  the  budget  savings  counted 
on  earlier  by  the  committee  were  just 
"smoke  and  mirrors." 

Do  we  really  want  a  decade  In  which 
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the  issue  of  public  discourse,  over  and 
over  and  over,  will  be  how  big  must  the 
budget  cuts  be  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deficit  from  being  even  bigger?  What  a 
dismal  and  dispiriting  prospect. 

Do  we  really  want  to  be  forced  to 
choose  between  strengthening  the  na- 
tional defense,  or  continuing  to  pay  the 
social  security  benefits  we  have  promised 
elderly  Americans?  No  other  areas  in  the 
budget  offer  large  savings. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  are  reach- 
ing the  same  conclusion.  Senator  Gary 
Hart  introduced  a  resolution  on  Friday 
that  would  hold  the  income  tax  cuts  for 
individuals  in  abeyance  imtil  there  is  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Congressmen 
Morris  Udall  and  David  Obey  introduced 
legislation  in  the  House  to  cut  the  cost  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  by  more 
than  half.  Said  Udall  and  Obey: 

Emergency  action  Is  needed  now  to  control 
inflation  and  to  prevent  a  virtual  decimation 
of  the  bond  markets  and  a  nose  dive  In  stock 
values. 

All  these  ideas  should  enter  the  mix. 
The  point  is  that  we  could  cooperate  and 
have  a  bill  on  the  President's  desk  vei  v 
soon.  Perhaps  that  exaggerates  the  pros- 
pects but  it  certainly  does  not  overstate 
the  urgency  given  our  critical  need  for 
corrective  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  all  of  this  was 
predictable.  It  was  predictable  that  we 
would  have  large  deficits.  It  was  well 
known  even  before  Congress  completed 
work  on  the  tax  bill  that  too  many  special 
interest  provisions  had  been  added,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  bill  was  too  great. 

On  March  5.  I  spoke  to  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York.  The  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1982  was  being  projected  at  some 
$42  billion.  This,  I  said,  was  not  gomg 
to  happen.  There  would  be  some  loss  of 
revenue.  "The  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982," 
I  continued,  "will  surely  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $60  billion,  and  it  would  go 
higher. '    I    made    this    point    "not    to 
criticize,  much  less  to  discredit."  We  had 
to  get  hold  of  spending,  we  had  to  cut 
taxes,  but  we  also  had  to  be  realistic 
about  what  would  happen  when  we  did. 
The    economic    debate    went    on    all 
spring  and  into  summer.  It  culminated, 
for  me  at  all  events,  on  the  evening  of 
July  27.  That  was  the  evening  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  the  Nation  about  the  tax 
bill.  I  was  asked  by  my  party  to  respond 
later  that  same  evening,  an  offer  made 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  NBC  tele- 
vision. 

The  President  wanted  to  cut  taxes:  So 
did  we  all.  My  concern  was  with  the 
battle  then  reaching  its  climax  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  between  the 
administration  and  the  Democratic 
majority.  Most  everyone  had  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  basic  agree- 
ment on  the  need  for  a  "clean"  tax  bill, 
while  all  attention  had  turned  to  the 
question  just  whose  bill  it  would  be.  A 
bidding  process  had  begun.  Votes  were 
being  won  by  offering  yet  further  special 
interest  tax  cuts. 

In  my  July  27  speech,  my  plea  was  for 
the  bidding  to  stop : 

In  the  last  few  days  something  like  an 
auction  of  the  Treasury  has  been  going  on. 
The  administration  Is  seemingly  willing  to 


pay  any  price  to  win  votes  for  Its  version  of 
a  tax  cut,  simply  to  gain  a  victory  on  Its 
own  terms. 

What  thU  Is  doing  Is  taking  a  tax  bUl  we 
could  afford  and  transforming  it  Into  a  great 
barbecue  that  we  cant  afford.  I  would  say 
to  the  President  that  some  victories  come 
too  dear. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  out 
a  major  tax  reduction  on  June  25  by  a  margin 
of  19  to  1.  It  is  now  on  the  (Senate)  floor. 
We  will  pass  It  Wednesday.  If  the  House 
does  the  same  we  can  have  a  bill  on  the 
Presidents  desk  in  a  matter  of  days. 

Let  us  pass  a  tax  bill  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  government.  Our  business— the 
administration  s  business— Is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  by  getting  the  American 
economy  moving  again.  It  hasn't  been  and 
It  Isn't  now. 


My  concern  was  that  we  would  wake 
up  to  an  empty  Treasury,  with  the  grun- 
mest  consequences. 

This  need  not  happen.  There  is  still 
time  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
speech  I  gave  last  Sunday  to  the  Business 
Council  of  New  York  be  printed  m  the 

R.ECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY     SENATOR    DANIEL    PATRICK 

MOYNIHAN 

In  1977  I  spoke  to  the  then  Associated 
Industries  of  New  York  State  on  the  subject 
of  the  imbalance  of  the  fiscal  relation  be- 
tween the  national  government  and  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  offered  my  Judgement 
that  this  had  become  a  sustained  and  sig- 
nificant problem  to  our  economy.  (Although 
even  1  would  not  have  then  foreseen  that 
our  poplation  losses  in  the  decade  would 
lead  to  the  loss  of  five  congressional  seats, 
the  largest  such  loss  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  )  I  gave  to  my  address  the  some- 
what academic  title: 

•On  the  time  It  takes  to  explain  some- 
thing" but  my  purpose  was  to  suggest  that 
the  problem  was  all  the  more  urgent  because 
It  was  not  one  that  was  easily  set  forth  or 
readily  comprehended.  This  evening  I  return 
to  the  same  theme,  but  to  a  much  larger 

^^he'^  United  States  is  facing  an  economic 
and  m  consequence  a  political  crisis— I  hope 
I  do  not  use  the  word  "crisis"  casually— 
which  is  all  the  more  ominous  because  It 
too,  is  somehow  difficult  to  explain,  difficult 

to  comprehend.  ^  ,.     ^  ♦„  «„rf 

The  signs  of  crisis  are  not  hard  to  find. 
Our  financial  markets  are  in  an  unprece- 
dented condition.  The  price  of  stocks  and 
bonds  have  sharply  dropped,  while  rates  of 
interest  are  higher  than  any.  I  believe,  known 
to  our  history.  Thev  recall  the  rates  the  Pug- 
gers  charged  the  Hapsburgs,  but  have  no 
equivalent  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  respect  to  the  rates 
of  government  securities,  none,  at  least  to 
my  knowledge,  in  the  history  or  the  Repub- 
lic. At  a  time  when  General  Burgoyne  was 
still  in  the  field,  and  not  far  from  where  we 
are  today,  the  Continental  Congress  could 
sell  its  securities  for  less. 

Our  President,  whom  we  admire  and  wish 
success— I  served  in  the  Cabinet  or  the  sub- 
Cabinet  of  each  of  the  four  Presidents  who 
succeeded  Jimmy  Carter,  and  In  the  Senate  I 
did  all  I  could  do  to  support  him,  so  let  me 
say  I  want  to  see  a  President  succeed — told 
his  Economic  Policy  Advisory  Board  Just  last 
Thursday  that  there  must  be  yet  greater  re- 
ductions in  the  budget  as  the  only  way  to 
prevent  "eventual  collapse"  of  the  economy. 
( \YT  Sept.  11.)  on  that  day  his  senior  White 
House  spokesman  told  the  press,  and  I  quote 
an  account: 


"Mr  Reagan's  statements  did  not  reflect 
a  sense  of  panic  In  the  White  House  over  the 
declining  financial  markets  or  over  a  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimate  that  the 
i982  deficit  will  exceed  Mr.  Reagan's  esti- 
mate by  over  $22  billion." 

The  only  meaning  of — the  only  reason 
for — such  a  statement  Is  that,  of  course, 
there  is  panic. 

The  extent  of  the  panic  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  statements  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  In  Congress.  They  are  talking 
of  punishing  the  markets  for  not  behaving. 
Quite  specificaUy,  the  majority  whip  of  the 
Senate  has  suggested  a  windfall  profits  tax 
might  be  in  order  for  those  who  benefit  from 
high  Interest  rates.  The  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  sent  word  north,  to  you  know 
where,  saying  he  wanted  things  to  shape  up 
not  In  a  matter  of  weeks,  but  "days."  "It's 
time  indeed,"  he  said,  "that  the  financial 
markets  realize  that  they  are  playing  a  dan- 
gerous game  "  They  are.  In  a  word,  getting 
government  mad. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are  not  far 
from  proposals  for  wage  and  price  controls, 
although  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  Im- 
pose these  unilaterally  has.  to  my  knowledge, 
expired. 

How  can  this  have  happened  to  an  admm- 

Istratlon  so  exuberantly  committed  to  the 

free  market  as  an  economic  and  moral  ideal? 

It  Is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  It  Is.  I  think 

explicable. 

Two  basic  elements  are  Involved:  First,  a 
political  tradition,  second,  an  economic  Idea. 
There  Is  no  handy  term  for  the  political 
tradition,  although  It  recurs  In  American 
history  at  all  points  In  the  political  spec- 
trum. It  involves  a  profound  distrust  of  In- 
stitutions, be  they  governmental,  financial  or 
corporate.  It  occurs  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left.  The  Carter  administration,  for  example, 
had  more  than  its  share  of  the  latter  variety. 
But  the  present  administration,  on  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum.  Is  the  most  advanced 
case  we  have  yet  encountered.  May  I  repeat 
that  I  served  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  two  pre- 
ceeded  Republican  Presidents.  This  new 
group — one  of  whose  more  prominant  mem- 
bers was  once  a  student  of  mine — are  as 
nothing  we  have  seen. 

They  are  conservatives  as  anarchists  are  to 
liberals. 

This  would  all  be  Innocent  enough  were 
i'  not  for  the  economic  idea  they  brought 
to  office  with  thorn,  the  idea  that  the  reve- 
nue system  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
not  an  Institution  of  any  great  Importance, 
that  the  most  extraordinary  things  could 
be  done  to  it  with  relative  Impunity. 

Specifically,  this  doctrine  held  that  any 
given  level  of  revenue  can  be  obtained  by 
two  levels  of  taxation:  One  high,  one  low. 
This  was  not  a  mere  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  price  elasticity. 

In  1978.  for  example.  I  persuaded  first  the 
Finance  Committee  and  then  the  Congress 
to  reduce  capital  gains  taxes  which  clearly 
were  too  high.  The  Treasury  foresaw  a  pro- 
longed loss  of  revenue. 

Yet  the  very  next  year  capital  gains  tax 
collections  Increased.  But  that  was  a  con- 
ventional argument  over  ah  established  eco- 
nomic principle.  The  "latter  curve"  was  new. 
It  was  a  fundamental  rejection  of  the  no- 
tion of  restraint,  of  limit  as  the  necessary 
environment  of  government. 

The  proposition  took  as  Its  most  popular 
form  the  proposal  that  taxes  could  be  cut 
by  one  third  at  no  cost  to  revenues.  The 
President  put  it  thus  while  campaigning  In 
Flint.  Michigan  In  May.  1980:  One  can  cut 
taxes,  spend  more  for  national  defense  and 
balance  the  budget  because: 

"We  would  take  the  Increased  revenues 
from  the  tax  decrease  to  rebuild  our  defense 
capabilities." 

A  first  restraint  which  has  had  to  yield  Is 
the  balanced  budget,  which  one  would  have 
thought  was  at  the  core  of  the  doctrine  of 
economic  conservatism. 
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Some  knew  this  all  along.  For  others,  It 
comes  as  a  surprise.  My  colleague  and  friend 
Jack  Kemp,  an  author  of  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  bill,  declared  last  spring  in  the  House: 
"We  don't  worship  any  longer  at  the  shrine 
of  the  balanced  budget." 

And  more  recently,  when  the  tax  bill  was 
signed,  tfa«  Congressman  told  the  President: 

"I  want  your  support  for  my  next  tax 
bill — a  30  percent  rate  reduction  in  your  sec- 
ond term."  "Gee  Jack,"  the  President  re- 
sponded, "I  thought  we'd  go  for  a  40  percent 
reduction  next  time." 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  everyone 
made  allowances  •for  the  understandable — 
and  wholly  attractive — enthusiasm  which 
new  ideas  generate,  we  could  get  through  it 
all  well  enough.  "Voodoo"  economics  or  not. 

On  March  S,  I  spoke  to  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  York.  The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
was  being  projected  at  some  $42  billion.  This, 
I  said,  was  not  going  to  happen.  There  would 
be  some  loss  of  revenue.  "The  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1982,"  I  continued,  "will  surely  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $60  billion,  and  it  could  go 
higher."  (On  September  10,  the  congres- 
sional budget  office  forecast  $65  billion.)  I 
made  this  point,  "not  to  criticize,  much  less 
to  discredit."  We  had  to  get  hold  of  spend- 
ing. We  had  to  cut  taxes.  But  we  also  had  to 
be  realistic  about  what  would  happen  when 
we  did. 

The  economic  debate  went  on  all  spring 
and  Into  summer.  It  culminated,  for  me  at 
all  events,  on  the  evening  of  J\Uy  27th. 

That  was  the  evening  the  President  spoke 
to  the  Nation  about  the  tax  bill.  I  was  asked 
by  my  party  to  respond  later  that  same 
evening,  an  offer  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  NBC  television. 

The  President  wanted  to  cut  taxes:  so  did 
we  all.  My  concern  was  with  the  battle  then 
reaching  Its  climax  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives between  the  administration  and 
the  Democratic  majority.  Most  everyone  had 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  was  basic 
agreement  on  the  need  for  a  "clean"  tax 
bill,  while  all  attention  bad  turned  to  the 
question  Just  whose  bill  it  would  be.  A  bid- 
ding process  had  begun :  votes  were  being  won 
by  offering  yet  further  special  Interest  tax 
cuts. 

In  my  July  27th  speech,  my  plea  was  for 
the  bidding  to  stop : 

"In  the  last  few  days  something  like  an 
auction  of  the  Treasury  has  been  going  on. 
The  administration  Is  seemingly  willing  to 
pay  any  price  to  win  votes  for  Its  version 
of  a  tax  cut.  simply  to  gain  a  victory  on  Its 
own  terms." 

"What  this  Is  doing  Is  taking  a  tax  bUl 
we  could  afford  and  transforming  It  into 
a  great  barbecue  that  we  can't  afford.  I 
would  say  to  the  President  that  some  vic- 
tories come  to  dear." 

"The  Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  out 
a  major  tax  reduction  on  June  26  by  a  mar- 
gin of  19  to  1.  It  Is  now  on  the  (Senate)  floor. 
We  will  pass  It  Wednesday.  If  the  House  does 
the  same  we  can  have  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  in  a  matter  of  days." 

"Let  us  pass  a  tax  bill  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  government.  Our  business — the 
administration's  business — Is  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  by  getting  the  American 
economy  moving  again.  It  hasn't  been  and  It 
isn't  now." 

My  concern  was  that  we  would  wake  up  to 
an  empty  Treasury,  with  the  grimmest  con- 
sequences. To  begin  with  it  would  be  dis- 
covered that  the  new  economic  doctrine  did 
not  have  many  adherents.  One  of  its  es- 
sential, almost  chlllastic  elements.  U  that 
people  must  believe  it.  U  It  turned  out  thev 
didn't,  well  •   •  • 

Well  what?  The  absolute  predictable  con- 
clusion that  the  lost  revenues  would  not  be 
replaced,  and  that  In  consequence  an  un- 
ending sequence  of  deficits  loomed.  I  pleaded 
in  March  for  realism  in  the  hope  that  we 
would  not  lose  our  nerve  once  realty  was 


forced  upon  us,  and  would  set  about  balanc- 
ing future  budgets. 

I  repeat.  I  repeat,  I  repeat.  The  single  most 
Important  economic  problem  facing  our  na- 
tion is  capital  formation.  We  have  gone 
on  for  a  generation  now  with  the  lowest  or 
second  lowest  rate  of  capital  formation  in 
the  western  world.  We  are  eating  our  seed 
corn.  Last  year,  for  example,  American  per- 
sonal income.  In  real  terms,  dropped  five  per- 
cent, the  largest  decline  since  this  series  be- 
gan in  1947. 

Sustained  deficits  destroy  capital  forma- 
tion. 

They  divert  capital  otherwise  available  for 
the  private  sector  to  the  uses  of  government, 
most  of  which  goes  to  consumption.  Worse 
yet,  In  the  present  situation  the  demands  of 
government  are  so  great  that  Interest  rates 
soar  beyond  bearing.  The  cost  of  capital 
formation  become  prohibitive,  unless  a  per- 
manent Inflation  Is  foreseen. 

Hence  the  demands  for  further  budget 
cuts.  Our  defense  budget,  which  finally  was 
getting  on  a  steady  course,  will  not  be 
whipped  up  once  more.  Our  domestic  budget 
Is  being  shredded,  and  with  It  the  social 
compact  of  a  half  century  concerning  the 
role  of  government  in  abbeting  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

Is  there  any  hope:  Some. 

There  are  signs  in  Washington  that  the 
shallowness  of  some  of  that  early  economic 
doctrine  is  beginning  to  sink  In.  Comment- 
ing on  the  wreckage  of  the  defense  program, 
a  department  spokesman,  the  distinguished 
public  servant  Henry  Catto,  quoted  Kmerson : 
"A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds  .  .  ." 

That  I  fear  Is  the  mark  of  experience  In 
government,  and  it  Is  no  accident  that  Mr. 
Catto  is  an  experienced  official.  Nor  any  ac- 
cident that  so  many  of  those  who  fashioned 
the  present  crisis  have  no  real  experience  re- 
sponalblllty  at  the  national  executive  level 
of  Government. 

But  why  not  be  friends?  Be  forgiving.  Be 
amnesiac  If  it  comes  to  that? 

The  tax  bill  was  too  large.  Let  me  give 
you  its  measure.  The  report  of  the  commlr,t?e 
of  conference  gives  the  estimated  revenue 
loss  as  follows: 

Total  revenue  effect 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Years 

1981  — -1.666 

1983  —37,666 

1983  —92,732 

1984 -149,944 

1986 -199,303 

1986  -267,627 

In  round  terms  tbls  Is  a  revenue  loss  of 
$750  billion.  What  we  need  Is  a  mldcourse 
correction,  keeping  many  of  the  fine  features 
of  the  new  bill  (which  Is  why  I  voted  for  it) 
reducing  this  cost  by,  let  us  say,  $250  billion. 
Take  away  one  quarter  trillion,  and  a  one 
half  trillion  tax  cut  remains.  Surely  next 
month,  when  we  raise  the  debt  celling  above 
the  $1  trillion  mark  we  could  lower  that  tax 
loss  over  the  next  6  years  by  a  third  of  a 
trillion.  The  benefits  to  the  economy  would 
surely  be  enormous,  and  even  more  to  the 
tone  of  public  debate. 

Do  we  really  want  a  decade  In  which  the 
issue  of  public  discourse,  over  and  over  and 
over,  win  be  how  big  must  the  budget  cuts 
be  In  order  to  prevent  the  deficit  from  being 
even  bigger?  Surely  larger,  more  noble  pur- 
pose ought  to  engage  us. 

The  tax  cut  was  too  large.  That  need  not 
be  the  end  of  the  world.  Cut  It  back  a  bit. 

I  shall  introduce  such  a  bill  on  Tuesday.  It 
could  be  on  the  President's  desk  Friday  If 
w©  all  cooperated.  Well,  that  exaggerates 
somewhat.  But  It  does  not  overstate  the 
urgency,  given  the  altemaUve. 

Clearly  there  Is  nothing  sacred  about  $360 
billion  ■■  the  mldcourse  correction  I  qtaak 


of.  but  the  number  can  be  defended.  It  la 

generally  agreed  that  at  least  $150  billion  in 
the  tax  cut  came  from  the  absurd  last  mln- 
ut»  bidding  In  the  House,  the  object  of 
which  was  not  to  bring  about  a  tax  cat,  but 
to  run  up  vote  totals  as  If  a  great  basketball 
game  were  In  progress.  Assign  tht  sum  to 
budget  balancing.  Assign  the  remaining  to 
keeping  other  promises.  (Remember,  a  bal- 
anced budget  was  promised.)  Tou  might  call 
them  negative  promises.  In  the  campaign  of 
1980  the  President  never  mentioned  the 
slashes  he  is  now  being  forced  to  propose  in 
education,  social  security,  nutrition  and 
other  programs.  He  did  not  want  them;  I  am 
convinced  he  does  not  want  them.  Imagine 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  QNP 
approaching  $3  trillion  announcing  that 
henceforth  school  children  eligible  for  sup- 
port will  be  limited  to  one  half  glass  of  milk 
at  lunch. 

I  plead  now  as  I  pleaded  6  weeks  ago  for 
continuity  and  for  rationale.  For  6  months 
in  Washington  we  have  been  subjected  to 
ever  more  radical  proposals  for  change  in 
fundamental  national  commitments  which 
don't  originate  in  any  new  thinking  about 
those  commitments,  but  simply  In  the  dawn- 
ing recognition  that  the  new  economics  Isn't 
credible. 

Just  after  the  tax  cut  o\ir  distinguished 
majority  leader  Baker  called  the  whole  thing 
"a  rlverboat  gamble,"  that  seemed  to  me 
admirably  candid.  But  why,  if  the  fltiab 
doesn't  fill  out,  start  breaking  up  the  place. 

For  how  else  are  we  to  understand  hl» 
more  recent  call  for  what  Leonard  Silk  terms 
"reprisals"  against  Wall  Street  in  the  form 
of  "credit  controls,  reorganizing  the  Federal 
Reserve,  a  windfall-profits  tax  on  interest 
Income,  and  wage  and  price  controls"? 

Do  we  really  want  to  put  Wlllard  Butcher 
In  Jail  for  usury?  Or  Walter  Wrlston  In  the 
stocks  for  excess  profit?  Or  see  "Mil"  Batten 
fined  for  running  a  gaming  house?  New 
Yorkers  arise!  For  the  first  time  since  the 
battle  of  Orlskany.  the  frontier  Is  in  flamee.s 
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NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1982 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  54S  AND  547 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  S48  AND  S49 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  her  to 
the  bill  S.  951,  supra. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT 
OP  1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SSO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  884)  to  revise  and  extend  programs 
to  provide  price  support  and  production 
incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATtJBAL  RESOUBCES 
AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULA- 
TION, COMMrrTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  which  will  be  held 
jointly  before  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  October  20,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  to  consider  S.  1606,  re- 
lating to  nuclear  accident  cleanup  legis- 
lation, including  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Charles  Trabandt  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  staff  at 
224-7141  or  Mr.  James  Asselstine  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Work  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2991. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOTTKCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
On  Tuesday,  September  29,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  committee 
will  consider  S.  1544,  the  State  and  Local 
Energy  Block  Grant  Act  of  1981. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  recoid  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Richard  Grundy  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2564. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     ENERGY     REGULATION     AND 
THE   SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Murkowski, 
I  would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public  the 
scheduling  of  public  hearings  which  will 
be  held  jointly  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Regulation  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  and  Power.  These  over- 
sight hearings  to  consider  hydroelectric 
development  and  licensing  procedures 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  19,  and 
Friday,  October  23,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

ITiose  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittees  on  Energy  Regulation, 
and  Water  and  Power,  room  3104,  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 


For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  at  224-5205  or  Mr. 
Russ  Brown  at  224-2366. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO   MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON     GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  September  17,  at  1:30  p.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Bowsher  to  be  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    THE    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcwnmit- 
tee  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  September  17,  at  10  ajn.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Constitution  Bi- 
centennial and  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  bail  reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   ENERGY    AND    MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
September  17,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
1575,  the  Combined  Hydrocarbon  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HENRY  B.  RICKENBAKER 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  from 
1977  until  early  this  year  South  Carolina, 
and  in  particular  its  agricultural  com- 
munity, has  been  very  ably  served  by 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Rickenbaker  as  chair- 
person of  the  State  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  (ASC)  Com- 
mittee. I  bring  his  outstanding  service  to 
the  Senate's  attention,  Mr.  President, 
because  his  dedicated  and  conscientious 
work  in  behalf  of  many  South  Caro- 
linians deserves  our  recognition  and 
appreciation. 

Henry  knows  farming  firsthand.  He  is 
a  resident  of  Clarendon  County  where 
he  produces  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  soy- 
beans, and  small  grain  on  2.500  acres. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  operation  of 
Rickenbaker  Gin.  Inc..  and  has  served 
the  gin  in  the  capacities  of  president  and 
general  manager.  In  additiori  to  his 
farming  activities,  Mr.  President.  Henry 
has  been  a  strong  voice  in  the  farming 
community  of  our  State  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  is  evidenced  bv  his  par- 
ticipation in  many  farm  organizations. 
He  has  been  a  community  ASC  com- 
mitteeman, a  director  of  the  Clarendon 
County  Farm  Bureau,  a  director  of  the 


National  Cotton  Council,  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  Unit  of  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  director  of  the  Carolina 
Giner!>  Association,  director  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  and  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Farm  Bu- 
reau Cotton  Committee.  Additionally  he 
is  very  active  in  his  church  and  local 
community  and  this  is  demonstrated,  in 
part,  by  his  service  as  senior  warden  of 
Saint  Matthias  Episcopal  Church  and  his 
membership  on  the  board  of  the  Claren- 
don County  Memorial  Hospital  and  role 
of  adviser  to  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina. 

Given  Henry's  background  and  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  the  agricul- 
tural commimity  of  his  county  and  State 
it  is  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  know 
him  that  he  has  done  such  a  fine  job 
as  chairperson  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  ASC  Committee.  A  brief  review  of 
the  accomplishments  of  ASC  during 
Henry's  tenure  brings  this  into  focus. 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out, 
this  record  of  accomplishment  was  made 
during  a  very  difficult  and  trying  time 
for  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina.  Be- 
cause of  severe  drought  conditions  there 
were  unprecedented  agriculture  disasters 
for  the  .vears  1977,  1978,  and  1980.  This 
condition,  of  course,  placed  additional 
burdens  and  pressures  on  ASC's  to  meet 
the  obligations  and  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  cope  with  the 
disasters.  Therefore,  Mr.  President. 
Henry's  fine  job  of  leadership  takes  on 
even  more  significance. 

Let  me  outline  here,  Mr.  President,  a 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  ASC  during  Henry's  tenure. 
Confronting  disa.sterous  economic  times. 
the  ASC  committee  led  the  way  in  insur- 
ing that  the  various  ASC's  program.^  were 
administered  responsively  and  efficiently. 
This  did  much  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
the  widespread  drought.  The  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs;  the 
emergency  feed  program;  the  commodity 
nonrecourse  loan  program  and  other 
programs  such  as  the  farm  storage  fa- 
cility and  drying  equipment  loan  pro- 
gram and  the  tobacco  and  peanut  mar- 
keting quota  programs  were  effective  in 
meeting  the  unprecedented  problems 
confronting  our  producers. 

During  his  tenure  in  office,  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  made  avail- 
able over  $15  million  to  fissist  farmers 
in  carrying  out  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  on  their  farms.  Addition- 
ally, six  special  water  quality  projects, 
designed  to  provide  clean  water,  were 
implemented  within  the  State.  And.  un- 
der the  forestry  incentives  program,  over 
$5  million  was  allocated  to  South  Caro- 
lina's 46  counties  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  Nation's  supply  of  timber 
products. 

Under  Henry  Rickenbaker's  leadership 
the  aerial  compliance  method  of  deter- 
mining crop  acreage  was  introduced  in 
South  Carolina  in  1977.  Bv  taking  aerial 
photographs  special  equipment  is  used  to 
determine  crop  acreage.  This  method 
was  used  in  four  counties  in  1977  and 
was  in  use  in  23  counties  in  1980.  It  has 
proven  most  satisfactory.  This  new 
methodology    has    allowed    compliance 
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acreage  determinations  to  be  completed 
in  less  time  and  at  less  cost  to  ASCS  than 
the  conventional  method. 

Finally,  Henry  Rickenbaker  is  to  be 
commended.  Mr.  President,  for  the  ex- 
tremely high  morale  of  State  and  county 
oCQce  employees  during  his  tenure.  This 
is,  in  part,  attributable  to  his  experience 
in  agricultural  matters,  competent  lead- 
ership, and  sincere  concern  over  em- 
ployee welfare.  His  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  is  infectious  and  inspires  individ- 
uals to  attain  their  highest  level  of  per- 
formance. All  of  Henry's  many  fine  qual- 
ities are  reflected  by  the  capable  and 
dedicated  staff  which  serves  South  Caro- 
lina's agriculture  community. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  thank 
Henry  Rickenbaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  for  his  valu- 
able and  most  beneficial  service.  We  all 
wish  Henry  well  and  know  that  he  will 
continue  his  tireless  efforts  to  benefit  our 
farmers  in  his  future  endeavors.* 


NINETIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ST 
JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOX  CHURCH,  MAYFIELD, 
PA. 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  spe- 
cial celebrations  and  pontifical  liturgy 
being  held  September  20,  1981,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  90th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  of  Mayfield, 
Pa.  Attending  the  services  will  be  his 
Beatitude  Metropolitan  Theodosius,  His 
Grace  Bishop  Herman,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Deanery.  At  this  time 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Russian  Orthodox  Church  on 
its  observance  of  its  90th  anniversary 
and  wish  the  congregation  and  its  lead- 
ers continued  growth  and  service.* 


AN  APPEAL  OR  DELAYING  TACTIC? 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue of  wilderness  designations  appears 
to  be  never  ending.  Over  the  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  awareness  for  a  need 
to  preserve  areas  containing  unique 
characteristics.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
this,  but  I  am  disturbed  by  the  attitude 
of  more,  more,  more,  regardless  of  cost 
and  loss  of  other  resources  just  as  im- 
portant as  wilderness. 

The  roadless  area  review  and  evalua- 
tion (RARE  IT)  was  a  voluntary  effort 
by  Government  and  the  public  to  once 
and  for  all  settle  the  question  of  how 
much  wilderness.  I  supported  this  proc- 
ess because  I  believed  it  was  important 
to  preserve  some  lands,  and  equally  im- 
portant to  permit  long-range  multiple 
use  management  on  other  lands. 

Ten  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
mception  of  RARE  I  and  H,  and  there 
is  no  end  in  sight.  Even  with  legislation 
passing  designating  wilderness,  areas 
which  should  be  available  for  multiple 
use  are  headed  for  de  facto  wilderness 
once  again. 

Mr.  President,  a  perceptive  view  of 
this  problem  was  recently  reported  by 
the  editor  of  the  Idaho  County  Free 
Press.  I  ask  that  the  article  "An  Appeal 


or  Delaying  Tactic?"  by  Ed  W.  Stepanek. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

An  Appeal  or  Delaying  Tactic? 

(By  Ed  W.  Stepanek) 

One  of  the  disturbing   things  about  the 

West  Meadow  Creek  decision  Is  the  fact  that 

opponents  of   the  Forest   Service's  decision 

now  say  they  will  appeal. 

The  Forest  Service  went  to  great  lengths 
In  past  months  to  gain  Input  from  Individ- 
uals about  In  what  shape  people  wanted  this 
area. 

The  Forest  Service  even  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing In  Lewlston  which  drew  a  good  number 
of  Individuals  and  members  of  the  media. 
Interestingly  enough,  at  the  meeting,  not 
much  opposition,  if  any  opposition  at  all 
to  the  plan  of  the  Forest  Service  surfaced. 
In  fact,  this  editor  was  absolutely  amazed 
at  the  apparent  harmony  at  the  hearing. 
Loggers  and  environmentalists  sat  together 
In  little  study  groups  looking  at  and  discuss- 
ing alternatives.  The  many  loggers  In  the 
crowd  were  able  to  give  first-hand  Informa- 
tion about  logging  techniques,  and  also  first- 
hand Information  about  terrain  In  the  West 
Meadow  Creek  area. 

In  each  of  the  groups,  the  unanimous  vote 
was  for  development,  and  rather  quick  de- 
velopment at  that,  which  was  even  more 
surprising. 

The  alternative  which  seemed  to  be  fa- 
vored was  surprising  because  of  the  amount 
of  development  people  at  the  hearing  seemed 
to  want. 

This  editor  recalled  a  vote  was  taken  on 
an  Individual  basis,  with  virtually  no  one 
wanting  a  "leave  It  alone "  policy  adopted. 
Keep  In  mind,  that  this  meeting  included 
many  people  called  environmentalists,  a 
term  which  is  probably  a  misnomer  of  sorts. 
Even  the  Lewlston  Tribune  carried  a  story 
about  the  meeting  the  following  day  In  which 
they  said  something  to  the  effect  that  once 
everyone  understood  what  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  doing,  no  opposition  surfaced. 

Now,  opposition  has  begun  over  the  West 
Meadow  Creek  decision,  with  an  Individual 
quoted  In  a  Spokane  newspaper  as  saying  the 
appeal  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

We  find  this  type  of  attitude  by  some  so- 
called  "environmentalists"  to  be  rather  dis- 
turbing. To  be  sure,  they  have  a  right  to 
take  this  decision  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
the  Courts,  however,  they  have  not  voiced 
much  opposition,  to  this  editor's  knowledge, 
about  the  matter  prior  to  this.  This  hearing 
la  Lewlston  was  a  dandy  place  to  voice  oppo- 
sition, however  no  opposition  was  forthcom- 
ing. We  feel  those  trying  to  stop  develop- 
ment have  a  duty  to  participate  In  these 
hearings  at  the  first  level.  Not  only  In  writ- 
ten form,  but  verbal  as  well. 

Many  environmentalists  at  the  meeting 
were  very  open  and  conscientious  about  the 
West  Meadow  Creek  matter,  using  give-and- 
take  of  debate  for  the  final  decision. 

Now.  despite  all  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Forest  Service,  we  are  facing,  and  appeal 
of  the  matter.  Perhaps  It  was  unavoidable. 
But  we'd  like  to  see  some  real  reasons  from 
those  who  oppose  the  West  Meadow  Creek 
decisions. 

At  this  point  In  time,  the  opponents  In  the 
West  Meadow  Creek  decision  appear  to  be 
Indulging  m  nothing  more  than  delaying 
tactlcs.0 


RESIDENTIAL  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
expected  that  later  this  week  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  abolish  the  Residential 
Conservation  Service.  I  believe  that  the 
residential  conservation  service  program 
is  a  test  of  whether  this  administration 


is  dedicated  to  making  our  Government 
work  better  or  committed  to  destroying 
all  efforts  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  our  citizens  increase  the  well- 
being  of  their  lives. 

The  energy  conservation  service  pro- 
gram was  established  by  Congress  in 
1978  because  of  the  widespread  convic- 
tion that  we  must  reduce  our  oil  im- 
ports in  the  most  cost-effective  manner 
possible.  It  was  widely  agreed  that  home- 
owners did  not  have  the  information 
they  needed  to  make  intelligent  deci- 
sions about  energy  conservation  matters. 
They  needed  an  audit  by  a  trained, 
competent  professional  to  help  them  de- 
cide whether  they  should  invest  $1,000 
in  insulation  and  storm  windows,  or  $200 
in  weatherstripping,  or  $500  in  a  more 
effective  oil  or  gas  burner.  These  are 
very  complicated  decisions  which  the 
average  homeowner  does  not  have  the 
information  to  make. 

The  RCS  program  requires  large  elec- 
tric and  gas  utilities  to  provide  home- 
owners with  the  opportunity  to  have 
these  energy  audits  done.  No  one  is  re- 
quired to  have  an  audit  if  they  do  not 
want  it.  And,  after  the  auditor  has  made 
his  estimates  no  one  is  required  to  make 
a  single  investment  in  energy  conser- 
vation in  their  homes. 

Thus,  no  homeowner  is  subject  to 
any  regulatory  burden  under  this  legis- 
lation. Instead,  this  is  a  program  that 
will  actually  help  the  market  to  work 
Without  this  program,  the  regulatory 
burden  on  homeowners  will  be  increased 
because  building  more  powerplants  will 
increase  their  energy  bills. 

Now,  there  are  three  reasons  why  I 
support  the  continuation  of  this  program. 
The  first  is  because  this  is  a  program 
that  works.  This  program  has  a  positive 
cost  benefit  ratio  of  at  least  2  to  1.  The 
opponents  of  the  RCS  continually  talk 
about  the  costs  of  the  program.  They 
claim  it  will  cost  $15  billion.  Even  if  it 
were  this  expensive,  which  it  is  not.  this 
expenditure  would  create  benefits  of  $33 
billion. 

This  is  according  to  the  Department 
of  Energy's  own  regulatory  analysis  In 
reality,  two-thirds  of  the  $15  billion  that 
the  opponents  of  the  RCS  call  "costs" 
are  actually  investments  which  are  made 
voluntarily  by  homeowners  to  save  en- 
ergy and  to  save  money. 

The  total  cost  of  the  savings  is  less 
than  $10  per  barrel— that  is  one-third 
the  current  world  market  price  of  oil. 
The  second  reason  why  I  believe  that 
it  is  essential  that  we  fund  this  program 
is  that  saving  energy  will  free  capital 
for  more  productive  uses  in  other  places 
in  our  society.  The  Department  of  Energy 
has  estimated  that  this  program  will 
save  8'b  quads— the  equivalent  of  1  en- 
tire year's  oil  imports.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous saving. 

This  money  would  have  been  com- 
pletely wasted  if  this  program  is  not 
continued.  The  American  people  -lo  not 
want  regulatory  programs  that  harass 
them  and  that  would  not  work. 

But  the  American  people  clearly  do 
support  programs  that  will  work.  I  would 
like  to  read  several  letters  from  average 
homeowners  in  Massachusetts  who  have 
benefited  from  this  program.  I  would 
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like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
in  Massachusetts  we  have  already  had 
37,000  audits  under  this  program  a.nd 
there  is  a  waiting  list  of  13,000  people 
to  go  into  this  program. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  they  expect 
there  will  be  80,000  homes  audited  and 
more  than  half  of  these  homes  will  tal:e 
actions  as  a  result  of  their  audits  to  sav.? 
energy. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  letters  '  e- 
ceived  from  homeowners  who  have  had 
a  mass-save  energy  audit — the  residen- 
tial conservation  service  program  in 
Massachusetts : 

Beverly.  Mass..  September  1.  1981 — Just  a 
short  note  to  congratulate  you  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Mass-Save  for  offering  the  energy  con- 
sumers of  this  state  a  service  that  all  should 
take  advantage  of  immediately. 

I  have  already  started  implementing  some 
of  the  recommendations  and  plan  to  follow 
through  on  those  that  seem  reasonable 
within  the  timeframe  that  myself  and  my 
wife  plan  to  be  here.  I  truly  can't  say  enough 
good  things  about  Mass-Save:  you  are  to 
be  commended. 

Burlington,  Mass..  August  3.  1981 — On 
7/22/81  I  had  my  home  audited.  The  young 
man  was  very  informative  and  knowledge- 
able about  the  energy  program.  He  cleared 
up  quite  a  few  questions  I  had  asked.  I  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  information 
ihat  he  gave  me  and  was  glad  that  I  had  re- 
quested the  audit. 

Melrose.  Mass.,  July  2,  1981 — A  knowledge- 
able and  personable  young  man  visited  my 
home  yesterday  for  an  energy  audit. 

He  made  quite  an  Impression  on  me.  He 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  was  able  to  ex- 
plain to  me  clearly  what  I  should  be  doing. 
He  inspected  my  home  from  top  to  bottom, 
taking  time  patiently  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions as  I  followed  him  around.  He  had  a 
wealth  of  information  at  his  fingertips  and 
no  question  went  unanswered. 

The  $10.00  energy  audit  Is  the  bargain  of 
the  century! 

Boston.  Mass..  June  26,  1981 — The  auditor 
was  professional,  courteous,  very  competent, 
and  not  only  went  through  a  thorough  audit, 
but  also  wa.";  «ble  to  answer  all  our  questions. 
We  were  very  Impressed  with  his  expertise. 

The  audit  was  very  beneficial,  even  though 
we  learned  that  our  home  is  already  energy 
saving  sound.  There  is  still  room  for  some 
improvement. 

Swampscott.  Mass..  July  28.  1981 — Last 
week  your  auditor  came  to  my  home  to  con- 
duct an  energy  audit. 

At  a  time  when  everyone  seems  to  com- 
plain, I  hasten  to  say  thank  you.  Tour  audi- 
tor was  a  fine  gentleman  and  did  his  job 
most  efficiently  and  conscientiously.  He  Is 
to  be  commended  and  your  firm  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  July  12,  1981 — I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  an  incredible  service, 
well  delivered  by  your  auditor  when  he 
came  to  our  house  on  July  6.  He  was  thor- 
ough, competent,  and  willing  to  answer  and 
discuss  all  of  our  questions.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  this  outstanding  program. 

Dunstable,  Mass.,  June  9,  1981 — Received 
an  energy  audit  today  by  one  of  your  audi- 
tors. I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that 
the  audit  was  excellent  and  the  auditor  was 
great.  He  was  extremely  knowledgeable,  help- 
ful and  thorough.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  results  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
audit. 

Reading.  Mass. — I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  state  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  the  excellent  service  which  you  perform 
at  such  a  reasonable  price.  I  would  like  also 
to  bring  your  attention  to  the  excellent  job 
your  auditor  from  the  Wobum  office  per- 
formed. If  his  expertise  and  professionalism 


Is  Indicative  of  the  rest  of  your  staff,  I'm 
sure  we,  in  Massachusetts,  will  live  a  lot 
more  warmer  in  the  years  to  come. 

Woburn,  Mass..  July  6.  1981 — Today. 
July  6.  1981,  an  auditor  prepared  an  energy 
report  for  our  home.  Every  step  that  was 
taken  was  conveyed  in  a  professional  yet 
pleasing  and  personal  manner.  The  informa- 
tion was  clearly  presented  in  an  appropriate 
sequence.  We  hope  to  utilize  some  of  the 
recommended  measures  in  the  near  future. 
We  also  hope  programs  like  Mass-Save  will 
be  able  to  continue  its  exposure  of  energy 
conservation  measures  to  homes  such  as 
ours. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  July  12,  1981 — I 
asked  for  the  audit  chiefly  because  of  the 
furnace.  I  have  had  trouble  with  it  for  the 
past  two  years.  I  am  on  a  fixed  income  and 
have  already  lost  some  of  my  Medicaid  help. 
I  will  try  and  see  what  I  can  do  about  the 
furnace,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  can't  afford 
a  new  one.  I  do  appreciate  your  concern  and 
help.  The  young  man  was  very  nice.  I  en- 
Joyed  his  being  here.  Thank  you. 

'  Finally,  I  believe  this  program  is  criti- 
cal because  it  will  create  jobs.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  estimated  that 
30,000  new  jobs  will  be  created  through- 
out the  economy.  As  unemployment  is 
steadily  rising,  it  makes  sense  to  fund 
programs  that  create  more  jobs  as  well 
as  save  money  for  the  homeowners  and 
the  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
program.  I  ask  that  certain  newspaper 
articles  about  the  success  of  the  RCS  pro- 
gram in  Massachusetts  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
(From   the   West   Hanover    (Mass.)    Weekly, 
Aug.  27,  1981) 

Energy  AtJorrs  Influence  Conservation 

A  recent  survey  Indicates  that  90  percent 
of  Massachusetts  residents  receiving  home 
energy  audits  from  Mass-Save,  the  nation's 
largest  utility-sponsored  non-protit  energy 
conservation  program,  claimed  the  program 
influenced  their  decisions  to  actively  con- 
serve energy.  In  addition,  those  interviewed 
claimed  an  average  of  $125  per  household  had 
already  been  spent  on  weatherization  meas- 
ures recommended  as  part  of  Mass-Save 
audits  and  an  additional  $825  in  conservation 
measures  was  expected  to  be  spent  within  six 
months  to  one  year  of  the  audit. 

Mass-Save  has  already  conducted  30.000 
home  energy  audits  In  its  seven  months  of 
operation.  The  audit  itself  consists  of  a  two- 
to-three  hour  examination  of  a  home's 
energy  efficiency  by  a  certified  auditor.  After 
results  are  processed  in  the  residence  with  a 
portable  computer  terminal,  the  auditor  then 
discusses  with  the  customer  the  written  com- 
prehensive package  of  energy-conserving 
measures  and  practices  left  with  the 
customer. 

Mass-Save  statistics  indicate  that  imple- 
mentation of  all  of  the  audit  recommenda- 
tions in  the  area  of  weatherization  and  heat- 
ing system  improvements  could  yield  total 
annual  savings  of  approximately  700  per  cus- 
tomer. If  all  30.000  customers  followed 
through  on  report  recommendations,  up  to 
$21  million  could  be  saved  in  money  spent 
on  energy  consumption.  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations  regarding  solar  meas- 
ures adds  even  further  to  the  energy  savings. 

While  some  of  the  audit  recommendations 
require  substantial  Investment,  the  most  fre- 
quently called-for-steps — caulking  and 
weatherstripping — tend  to  be  those  which 
could  be  performed  easily  by  the  average  do- 
it-yourselfer,  with  minimal  cost  and  Immedi- 
ate savings.  However,  about  60  percent  of  the 
audited  homes  req\ilre  replacement  of  the 
heating  system  or  burner,  while  SO  percent 


need  insulation  of  attics  and  walls,  measures 
which  call  for  large  expenditures  but  reap 
large  and  Immediate  savings. 

Mass-Save  Executive  Director.  John  B.  Roll, 
had  high  praise  for  the  support  which  spon- 
soring utUities  have  given  the  program. 
"They  have  shown  us  exceptional  coopera- 
tion; some  UtUities  have  even  had  their  own 
separate  programs  to  promote  Mass-Save. 
In  an  era  In  which  we  see  continued  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  energy.  Mass-Save  provides  an 
important  model  for  private  Industry  as  It 
meets  public  and  consumer  needs  economi- 
cally." he  commented. 

I  Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 

Gazette.  Aug.  27. 1981 1 

Don't  Wait  por  Fuel  Am 

The  word  from  Washington,  by  way  of  the 

state  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and 

Development.     Is    that     more     people     will 

qualify  for  fuel  assistance  this  winter.  The 

income  celling  for  a  family  of  four  has  been 

raised  from  $12,880  to  $14,272. 

The  catch  Is  that  there  won't  be  any  more 
money  than  last  year  for  the  program — about 
$93  inilUon.  If  there  are  more  slices  from 
the  same  pie,  the  slices  will  have  to  be 
smaller. 

The  wise  person  will  take  note  of  this  and 
act  accordingly.  He  or  she  will  try  to  make 
every  gallon,  ton  or  cord  of  fuel  go  farther. 
That  can  be  done  by  weatherization.  Every 
door,  window  and  Joint  that  Is  weather- 
stripped  and  caulked  means  less  cold  air 
seeping  Into  the  house.  Every  double  window 
or  double  pane  means  less  warm  silr  dissi- 
pated into  the  outdoors.  Every  properly  In- 
sulated hot  waterplpe  and  heat  duct  means 
more  heat  in  the  right  places. 

As  Pltchburg  showed  last  year,  a  lot  of 
little  things  add  up  to  a  lot  when  it  comes 
to  saving  heat.  That  city's  FACE  program 
concentrated  on  the  sort  of  weatherstripping 
and  caulking  that  most  anybody  can  do. 

There  are  various  sources  of  information 
available — the  Worcester  County  Extension 
Service  and  Mass-Save.  Inc..  of  example.  For 
a  token  fee  of  $10,  Mass-Save  will  do  a  com- 
plete energy  audit  of  a  single-family  home 
and  provide  detailed  Instructions  on  how  to 
tighten  It  up.  Mass-Save  also  will  provide 
information  over  the  telephone.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  winter.  November 
Is  hardly  two  months  away. 

In  addition  to  delivering  audits,  Mass- 
Save  Is  working  to  broaden  Its  scope  In  order 
to  further  encourage  residential  energy 
conservation. 

"We  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
Mass-Save  Is  much  more  than  an  energy 
audit  program.  It  Is  a  complete  energy  ac- 
tion program  In  which  we  also  help  find  con- 
servation financing  and  reputable  contractors 
to  do  the  work."  Rolls  said. 

For  example,  in  Westfield,  Mass-Save  has 
co-sponsored  a  group  bidding  program  with 
the  city  Intended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  In- 
stalling attic  Insulation  by  50-60  percent  to 
residents  who  have  had  a  Mass-Save  audit. 
Interest  in  the  Westfield-Save  program 
seems  exceptional;  over  325  requests  for  par- 
ticipation were  received  in  the  five  weeks  of 
the  program's  duration. 

As  a  further  example,  in  Hampden  County. 
17  banks  are  participating  in  a  lower  Inter- 
est extended  repayment  Home  Energy  Con- 
servation Loan  Program.  Elsewhere  In  the 
state  Mass-Save  has  entered  Into  cooperative 
agreements  to  combine  the  Mass-Save  audit 
with  local  available  weatherization  funds  to 
bring  the  program  to  low-income  and  special 
groups  areas. 

"While  the  warm  weather  is  here,  we  want 
to  emphasize  follow-up  on  audit  recom- 
mendations while  supplier  and  contractor 
discounts  are  still  available.  We  will  do 
everything    possible    to    make    sure    these 
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audits  don't  gather  dust,  but  are  translated 
Into  energy  and  dollar  savings,"  Executive 
Director  Rolls  said. 

Fifty-two  Investor-owned  and  municipal 
electric  and  gas  utilities  formed  the  orga- 
nization last  year  to  provide  a  cost-effective 
means  of  meeting  the  federal  and  state  Resi- 
dential   Conservation    Service    mandate. 

[From  the   Wakefield    (Mass.)    Dally   Item, 
Aug.  30, 1981] 

Massachusetts  RssmENTS  Respond  To  Mass- 
Save  Atrorrs 

Boston. — Energy  audits  done  by  Mass- 
Save,  Inc.,  the  nation's  newest  utility-spon- 
sored non-profit  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram, have  had  an  impact. 

A  recent  survey  Indicates  that  90  per- 
cent of  Bay  State  residents  receiving 
the  audits  say  the  program  Influenced  them 
In  their  decisions  to  conserve  actively.  Those 
Interviewed  claimed  an  average  of  $125  per 
hovisehold  had  already  been  spent  on 
weatherlzation  projects  recommended  by  the 
audits.  An  additional  $825  In  conservation 
measures  is  expected  to  be  expended  within 
six  months  to  one  year  of  the  audit. 

During  its  seven  months  of  operation, 
Mass-Save  has  conducted  30,000  home  en- 
ergy audits. 

The  audit  consists  of  a  two  to  three  hour 
examination  of  the  home's  energy  efBciency 
by  a  certified  auditor.  Results  are  processed 
In  the  residence  with  a  portable  computer 
terminal.  The  auditor  then  discusses  with 
the  householder  the  written  comprehensive 
package  of  energy-conserving  measures  and 
practices,  and  this  "package"  Is  left  with 
the  customer. 

An  annual  savings  of  approximately  $700 
per  customer  could  be  realized.  It  Is  esti- 
mated. If  there  is  implementation  of  all 
the  adudlt  recommendations  for  weatherlza- 
tion and  heating  system  improvements. 

If  all  30.000  customers  followed  through 
on  report  recommendations,  up  to  $20  mil- 
lion could  be  saved  in  money  spent  on  en- 
ergy consumption. 

Implementation  of  recommendations  re- 
garding solar  measures  would  add  even  more 
to  the  energy  savings. 

Many  of  the  recommended  energy-saving 
measures  are  relatively  simple  and  relatively 
Inexpensive  ones  that  can  be  handled  by 
the  average  "do-it-yourselfer" — caulking 
and  weatherstripplng. 

Some  of  the  recommendations,  however, 
do  necessitate  substantial  Investments! 
About  60  percent  of  the  audited  homes  re- 
quire replacement  of  the  heating  system  or 
burner,  and  about  50  percent  need  wall  and 
or  attic  Insulation. 

In  addition  to  doing  the  audits.  Mass-Save 
Is  working  to  expand  its  scope  in  order  to 
encourage  further  residential  energy  conser- 
vation. 

"We  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
Mass-Save  Is  much  more  than  an  energy  au- 
dit program."  John  B.  Roll,  executive  direc- 
tor, stated. 

"It  Is  a  complete  energy  action  program 
m  which  we  also  help  find  conservation 
financing  and  reputable  contractors  to  do 
the  work." 

(Ftom  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder. 
Apr.  10,  1981] 
Enebgt  Waste  Must  Be  Halted 
(By  John  W.  Olver) 
Americans  use  more  energy  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world  and  a  lot  of  what  we  use 
Is  wasted.  This  waste  at  today's  prices  repre- 
sents   a    continuing    tragedy — an    economic 
hemorrhage  stifling  every  citizen's  finances. 

The  expenditure  of  $40  and  four  hours  of 
effort  (in  the  average  household)  to  install 
nationally  proven,  low-cost  weatherlzation 
measures  such  as  weatherstripplng.  founda- 
tion   caulking,    doorsweeps   and    hot    water 


heater  insulation  would  save  each  household 
$150  to  $200  a  year  at  today's  prices.  Yet. 
fewer  than  30  percent  of  Massachusetts 
homeowners  have  bothered. 

If  the  remaining  70  percent  were  to  apply 
these  measures,  we  would  keep  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts economy  at  least  $250  million  now 
being  spent  on  fuel  oil,  natural  gas  and  oil- 
produced  electricity — almost  all  of  which  now 
goes  out  of  state  and  much  of  It  to  OPEC 
nations.  These  millions  would  be  saved,  in- 
vested or  spent  by  our  citizens;  thousands  of 
Jobs  would  be  created  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  new  municipal  and  state  revenues  would 
be  available  without  raising  a  single  old  or 
new  tax. 

Our  conservation  efforts  must  include  at- 
tention to  the  fuel  assistance  program  for 
low-income  people.  Unfortunately,  In  the 
past  the  federal  government  has  refused  the 
state's  requests  to  use  some  of  the  fuel  as- 
sistance money  provided  by  Congress  for  low- 
cost  weatherlzation.  The  state's  version  of 
the  same  program  set  aside  only  $2.5  million 
for  weatherlzation  this  year.  While  that  is 
clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  We  should  weatherlze 
every  dwelling  unit  in  the  fuel  assistance 
program  before  next  winter,  at  least  to  the 
level  of  the  low-cost  measures.  This  Invest- 
ment in  weatherlzation  will  be  paid  back 
three  times  within  the  year  and  will  continue 
to  save  otherwise  wasted  energy  in  years  to 
follow. 

To  help  with  conservation,  our  public  utili- 
ties have  been  federally  mandated  to  provide 
a  program  of  comprehensive  energy  audits  to 
households.  This  program,  called  Mass-Save. 
has  been  much  touted  as  an  energy  and  dol- 
lar saver.  The  price  paid  by  a  household  for 
an  audit  is  between  $5  and  $15.  But  the  ac- 
tual total  cost  is  about  $127,  and  the  differ- 
ence will  be  paid  by  all  utility  ratepayers  as 
a  monthly  surcharge  on  all  utility  bills  dur- 
ing the  five-year  life  of  the  program,  whether 
they  have  an  audit  or  not.  Since  we  may  col- 
lectively pay  as  much  as  $60  million  for  the 
audits  over  the  five-year  course  of  the  pro- 
gram, we  all  have  a  stake  in  seeing  that  the 
audit  recommendations  are  Implemented  and 
that  energy  is  actually  saved. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experience  that 
audits  have  not  been  enough  to  stimulate 
extensive  conservation  projects  in  which  the 
payback  is  longer  than  for  low-cost  weatherl- 
zation. Up-front  money  has  been  unavailable 
or,  at  today's  Interest  rates,  too  costly  for 
most  people  to  Implement  the  audit  recom- 
mendations. Government  and  utilities  must 
assure  capital  at  affordable  interest  rates  to 
complete  energy  saving  projects. 

While  the  utility  companies  can  be  com- 
mended for  quickly  launching  the  federally 
mandated  program,  their  audit  program, 
Mass-Save,  would  more  immediately  serve 
ihe  public  interest  if.  as  part  of  the  audit, 
the  auditor  turned  down  hot  water  thermo- 
stats and  applied  insulation  to  the  hot  water 
heater.  That  action  would  save  real  energy 
rather  than  merely  audit  Its  waste.  For  a 
cost  to  the  utilities  of  about  $5  for  materials 
and  less  than  an  hour's  labor,  the  water 
heater  would  be  energy  efficient.  With  that 
simple  operation,  according  to  estimates  by 
Oakrldge  National  Laboratories,  we  could 
save  about  5  percent  of  each  household's  an- 
nual energy  bill.  Utility  companies  on  the 
West  Coast  have  voluntarily  instituted  en- 
ergy conservation  projects;  ours  should  be 
required  to  do  so,  too. 

The  Legislature  has  before  It  a  variety  of 
bills  to  promote  low-cost  weatherlzation  as 
well  as  more  comprehensive  energy  conserva- 
tion projects.  With  our  attention  focused  on 
Proposition  2>2,  It  would  be  easy  to  do  noth- 
ing about  this  most  inflation-ridden  part 
of  every  family's  budget.  Instead,  we  should 
combine  the  best  ideas  Into  a  total  energy 
conservation  program  and  fund  It  so  the  Job 
can  be  completed  quickly.  The  bottom  line 
Is  that  we  can  get  serious  and  save  hundreds 


of  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  energy  waste 
in  Massachusetts.  If  we  don't,  we  might  just 
as  well  use  dollar  bills  themselves  as  fuel. 

[From  the  West  Springfield   (Mass.)    News, 

Mar.  3, 1981] 

Enebgt  Audit  Shows  Homeownxbs  the 

Light  (Heat) 

(By  Steve  Slbbers) 

Westfieu). — Marion  McCarthy  comes  to 
the  door  armed  with  a  Craftsman  tool  box, 
a  computer  terminal  the  size  of  a  portable 
typewriter  and  almost  two  years  of  experi- 
ence. 

When  she  leaves,  about  two  hours  later, 
she  leaves  behind  data,  literature  and  advice. 
If  the  homeowner  or  tenant  reads  the  infor- 
mation and  follows  her  advice  he  will  save 
money  that  would  have  gone  out  the  win- 
dows, through  the  walls  or  up  the  chimney. 

McCarthy  is  the  only  energy  auditor  from 
Westfleld  working  with  Mass-Save  Inc.,  the 
non-profit  company  formed  by  state  utilities 
to  provide  fuel  conservation  services  to  their 
customers. 

McCarthy's  examination  of  a  bouse  for 
energy-conservation  trouble  sprots  Is  exhaus- 
tive; literally  top  to  bottom.  Inside  and  out; 
and  it's  cheap — only  $10. 

In  the  basement  she  examines  the  oil 
burner  for  efficiency,  measures  the  amount  of 
exposed  hot  water  pipe  and  examines  the 
perimeter    of  the  foundation  for  heat  loss. 

On  the  first  floor  she  examines  every  win- 
dow and  door  for  tightness  and  to  ascertain  If 
weather-stripping  is  required.  She  looks  be- 
hind wall  outlets  to  examine  the  home's  orig- 
inal Insulation.  She  offers  advice  to  the 
homeowner  with  a  kitchen  cabinet  so  cold 
that  condiments  are  partly  frozen. 

Upstairs,  all  the  windows  are  checked. 
Crawl  spaces  are  peered  Into  and  Insulation 
examined.  McCarthy  climbs  a  ladder  and 
disapptears  into  the  attic  for  a  short  time. 

"There's  nothing  here,"  she  tells  a  home- 
owner who  has  recently  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  on  Insulation. 

She's  joking.  The  homeowner  knows  she's 
Joking  because  bits  of  insulation  are  drift- 
ing down  from  the  attic  opening. 

Outside.  McCarthy  uses  a  compass,  taking 
a  sight  on  the  sun  to  ascertain  the  home's 
potential  for  the  use  of  solar  power.  She  de- 
cides the  angle  is  not  right.  She  asks  the 
owner  if  he  is  Interested  In  putting  up  a 
windmill.  He  says  no.  Perhaps  at  his  house  In 
Maine,  which  has  a  steady  breeze,  but  not 
here. 

Her  physical  examination  of  the  house  Is 
complete.  She's  already  done  an  energy  In- 
ventory with  the  homeowner,  asking  him 
what  kind  of  fuel  he  uses,  how  much  was 
used  In  the  previous  year  and  how  much  be 
paid  for  It. 

She  sets  up  the  computer  on  the  kitchen 
counter.  After  a  few  false  starts  (It  seems 
auditors  across  the  state  all  wanted  to  be 
on-line  at  the  same  time)  she  Is  connected 
with  the  computer  at  Mass-Save's  Boston 
office.  She  feeds  it  the  Information  she's 
gathered  and  it  tells  her  and  the  home- 
owner what  steps  he  can  take  to  save  money, 
and  how  much  money  those  steps  will  save 
him. 

This  afternoon  the  computer  recommended 
a  new  oil  burner  to  replace  the  one  Mc- 
Carthy found  to  be  only  68  percent  effective. 
McCarthy  told  the  homeowner  that  a  $350 
outlay  for  a  new  burner  which  was  80  per- 
cent effective  would  result  in  $246  annual 
savings.  That  savings  will  Increase  as  the 
price  of  fuel  rises.  The  homeowner  said  he 
will  probably  get  a  new  oil  burner. 

The  computer  also  gave  him  the  figures  for 
a  whole  new  heating  system  that  would  cost 
$2000  and  have  a  payback  period  of  about 
eight  years.  The  homeowner  said  he  would 
probably   not   replace   the   whole   system. 

McCarthy  recommended  extensive  caulk- 
ing, weatherlzation  and  Insulation  of  pipes — 
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all  projects  the  homeowner  could  undertake 
on  his  own,  with  costs  and  savings  provided 
by  the  computer. 

McCarthy  handed  the  homeowner  the  facts 
and  will  call  him  in  a  few  weelcs  to  see  how 
he's  progressed. 

"Very  good,  very  worthwhile,"  the  home- 
owner said.  "People  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  this  service." 

McCarthy's  second  audit  of  the  day  was 
complete.  She  does  two  a  day,  every  day.  She 
said  Mass-Save  wants  to  put  the  program 
into  high  gear  and  get  12  audits  a  week  out 
of  its  field  workers.  She  looks  like  she  can 
handle  It. 

(From  the  Nantucket  (Mass.)  Inquirer  and 

Mirror,  Mar.  5.  1981) 

Energy  Audits  Commencing  on  Nantucket 

at  the  Reqxtest  or  Homeowners 

(By  Dale  Scott) 

Nantucketers  are  beginning  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  low-cost  home  energy  audits  pro- 
vided by  the  state  utilities'  new  Mass-Save 
Energy  Conservation  Program.  Southeastern 
division  r^resentatlves  for  the  program 
were  here  last  week  in  response  to  six 
audit  requests  from  local  residents. 

Captain  Nelson  Woodward  of  27  Pine 
Street  was  one  of  the  first  homeowners  to 
be  audited  In  the  newly  developed  program. 
He  heard  about  the  service  one  recent  eve- 
ning on  the  news  and  called  the  Mass-Save 
toll  free  number  ( 1-800-632-8300)  to  request 
the  scheduling  of  an  audit  for  his  house. 

"It  just  makes  a  helluva  lot  of  sense  to 
me."  he  said.  "At  the  price  they're  offering 
the  audits,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  do 
It." 

And  so  last  week,  Greg  Cauley.  one  of 
Mass-Save's  energy  auditors,  combed  the 
Woodward  house  from  cellar  to  attic  In 
search  of  the  Information  he  needed  to  com- 
plete his  audit  report. 

The  procedure  began  with  an  assessment 
of  Woodwards  energy  uses  in  his  circa  1814 
Nantucket  three-quarter  house.  Cauley 
posed  a  series  of  questions  and  made  note 
of  the  house  size,  number  of  rooms,  type  of 
heating  system,  appliance  used,  amount  of 
Insulation,  and  average  temperature  main- 
tained. He  pursued  the  past  year's  electric 
and  oil  bill.*:  and  calculated  the  projected 
cost  of  heating  for  next  winter.  He  explained 
that  his  figures  refiected  costs  that  could  be 
expected  If  no  additional  energy  conserva- 
tion methods  were  employed  In  the  Wood- 
ward household. 

Woodward  had  been  sending  him  a  list  of 
contractors  and  lending  institutions  to  as- 
sist him  In  the  completion  of  any  work  he 
chose  to  do. 

The  completed  audit  report  was  then 
turned  over  to  Woodward.  It  came  in  a  neat 
little  package  that  Includes  fact  sheets, 
guides  and  Information  about  renewable  re- 
source measures.  Cauley  further  Indicated 
that  he's  available  if  more  information  is 
needed. 

Woodward  later  commented  on  the  audit, 
saying.  "It  was  very  worthwhile.  It  shows 
which  things  I  ought  to  do  and  the  order 
In  which  I  should  do  them.  I  was  very  fa- 
vorably Impressed." 

According  to  Mass-Save  Southeastern  re- 
gional manager  Ed  Sanders,  an  auditor  will 
return  to  Nantucket  as  soon  as  residents  ex- 
press more  Interest  in  the  service. 

"Ilils  Is  the  time  to  do  It.  when  steps  can 
be  taken  now  before  next  winter."  he  said. 

[From  the  Middlesex  (Mass.)  News,  Apr.  5. 
19811 
A  VXBir  Froh  tre  "House  Doctob" 
(By  Marlon  Wldger) 
Framincham. — I'm  a  single  home  owner. 
Emancipated,  and  all  that.  I  can  cope  with 
crises  like  frozen  pipes  (I  know  how  to  dial 
for  a  plumber),  gypsy  moths  (I  hung  my 
little  red  sex  traps  for  them),  and  lawn 


mowers  (I've  taken  mine  in  for  Its  spring 
checkup). 

But,  I  must  confess,  I  freaked  out  when  I 
got  my  fuel  and  electricity  bills  last  Decem- 
ber— $153  for  two  months  for  two  people  in 
a  mlniscule  seven-room  cape.  And  we  don't 
even  have  a  dishwasher.  Or  color  TV. 

Tou  try  staying  calm  while  watching  the 
dials  whirl  on  your  electric  meter,  knowing 
that  they  are  marking  up  9.5  cents  a  Icilowatt 
hour. 

The  tenants  in  the  apartment  complex 
behind  me  don't  have  such  worries,  I  en- 
viously reflected.  Their  landlord  Just  takes 
care  of  all  their  worries  by  lumping  them 
Into  their  rent  bill. 

When  I  heard  myself  utter:  "Oh,  for  a 
man  to  take  me  away  from  all  this,"  I  bit 
my  tongue,  stopped  doing  laundry  in  hot 
water,  took  showers  in  the  school  locker 
room  where  I  swim,  pulled  down  my  window 
shades  to  keep  every  last  BTQ  inside,  and 
waited  for  spring. 

Then,  along  came  a  man  to  rescue  me. 

His  name  was  Lance  Davis,  and  be  repre- 
sented Mass-Save.  Inc.  He  took  me  by  the 
hand  to  show  me  how  I  could  save  by  myself. 

Under  a  mandate  from  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  all  utilities  must  offer  their 
customers  a  class  A  audit.  Mass-Save  was 
formed  by  a  consortium  of  53  area  utilities 
to  take  over  the  audit,  and  I  ordered  mine 
by  returning  a  card  that  I  received  with  my 
electric  bill.  It  cost  me  $10. 

Davis  was  trained  as  a  municipal  energv 
auditor  before  he  went  to  Mass-Save  and 
knew  his  business.  Here's  what  he  told  me: 

The  overall  Insulation  package  in  my 
house  is  kind  of  sloppy.  I  always  knew  that 
somewhat — you  know.  I'm  not  uptight  about 
little  drafts  and  things.  They  don't  bother 
me.  I  figured  that  they  didn't  reach  the 
thermostat  so  what's  the  difference.  Besides, 
cauking  and  storm  doors  look  gauche  with 
my  authentic  antique  house.  I  thought. 

But.  Davis  pointed  out  that  those  little 
cracks  around  my  windows  and  doors,  and 
the  leaks  In  my  wall  plugs,  are  costing  me 
money.  I  could  save  $158  a  year  by  tighten- 
ing the  doors — that  simply  means  weather- 
stripplng— Installing  rope  caulking  around 
the  door  and  window  frames,  putting  outlet 
gaskets  over  the  wall  switches.  And.  Davis 
gave  me  caulking  compound  that  isn't 
aesthetically  offensive. 

If  I  out  storm  windows  on  the  seven  win- 
dows that  don't  have  them  now.  I'd  save  an- 
other $76  a  year. 

And  storm  doors.  I've  got  three  inserts  in 
the  cellar  that  I  didn't  bother  to  put  into 
the  combinations  this  year.  That  little 
slopplnesss  cost  another  $35. 

My  watei  heater,  which  is  advertised  as 
insulated,  can  have  another  layer  of  insula- 
tion around  the  outside  The  do-it-yourself 
would  cost  only  515.  but  would  save  another 
875  a  year.  And  even  I.  who  can't  cope  with 
anything  with  two  moving  parts,  could  man- 
age that.  The  hot  water  used  in  my  house, 
even  though  it's  set  at  130  degrees,  amounts 
to  half  my  energy  cost.  Unfortunately.  Davis 
said  a  test  with  a  shading  mask  shows  that 
I  can't  make  use  of  solar  heat. 

The  sheet  metal  ducts  that  carry  the  heat 
from  the  furnace  to  the  room  outlets — that 
140-degree  air  loses  about  one-third  of  its 
heat  Just  passing  through  the  cold  cellar. 
Insulating  that  could  save  another  $76. 

Then,  there  are  a  couple  of  biggies.  Tlie  in- 
terior walh^  plus  my  floors,  are  not  insulated. 
And.  you  know  that  thing  about  heat  rising. 
Well.  I  figured  that  the  cold  in  the  cellar 
wouldn't  come  up  through  the  cracks,  and 
that  the  heat  inside  wouldn't  travel  laterally. 
Wrong.  "Heat  goes  into  unhealed  areas." 
Davis  told  me. 

The  do-it-yourself  price  for  the  floor 
(which  might  be  beyond  my  ability)  is  $225. 
but  even  the  have-it-done  price  is  only  $562. 
and  the  payback  would  be  less  than  five 
years. 


The  wall  Insulation  cost  was  quoted  $1,400, 
with  a  little  over  six  year  payback  period,  the 
longest  of  all. 

My  oil  burner  is  73  percent  efficient,  which     • 
Davis  said  isn't  bad,  but  a  $350  investment 
on  a  new  high-speed,  fiame-retention  burner 
would  save  me  $110  a  year. 

One  ining  Davis  did  praise  me  for  was  my 
Spartan  slingineis  with  the  room  tempera- 
t  ures. 

"Reducing  the  average  temperature  by  one 
degree  ovei  the  heating  season  results  in  a  3 
percent  reduction  in  fuel  conservation  an- 
nually." he  said  with  teeth  chattering  in  my 
60-degree  kitchen. 

That  m"ans  $33.60  per  degree.  If  I  could 
learn  to  stand  55  degrees.  I  could  save  S158. 
I  was  thinking. 

But.  what  the  heck — then  I'd  be  tempted 
to  buy  a  ticket  on  a  southbound  plane,  and 
3158  wouldn't  get  mo  very  far  south. 

Guess  I'll  Just  start  wrapping  insulation. 

(From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday 

Telegram.  May  10,  1981] 

Fob  $10.  He'll  Prowl  Your  Home 

(By  Chris  Pope) 

Chuck  Rousseau  walked  Into  the  kitchen 
of  a  nine-room  Cape-style  house  in  South- 
boro.  plunked  a  metal  case  down  on  a  table 
and  began  pulling  out  the  tools  of  his  trade. 

In  short  order  Rousseau  laid  out  a  ther- 
mometer, a  medium-length  knitting  needle, 
rolls  of  caulk  and  a  variety  of  other  equip- 
ment and  materials.  That  done,  he  drew  out 
a  pen  and  started  firing  questions  at  the 
owner  of  the  house.  Walter  Eremlch  of  46 
Lattisquama  Road. 

The  questions  all  had  to  do  with  the  Ere- 
michs'  energy  lifestyle.  Among  other  things. 
Rousseau  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  heat- 
ing system  the  house  contained,  what  kind 
of  appliances  the  Eremichs  used,  how  often 
they  used  their  fireplace  and  at  what  tem- 
perature they  like  to  keep  their  home. 

As  might  be  expected.  Rousseau  was  not 
asking  the  questions  out  of  idle  curiosity. 
The  answers,  he  explained,  might  lead  to 
suggestions  that  would  chop  hundreds  of 
dollars  from  the  Eremichs'  annual  heating 
bill. 

Rousseau  is  an  auditor  for  Mass-Save  Inc.. 
a  non-profit  corporation  whose  Job  is  to  help 
Massachusetts  residents  save  on  their  utility 
bills. 

Created  in  accordance  with  state  and  fed-^ 
eral  mandates  by  most  of  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric utility  companies  in  the  state.  Mass- 
Save  offers  homeowners  and  multi-unit 
apartment  dwellers  the  chance  to  have  their 
residences  inspected  for  efficient  energy  use. 

In  exchange  for  a  $10  fee.  Mass-Save  sends 
its  energy  auditors  to  prowl  your  home  In 
search  of  inefficient  burners,  uninsulated  at- 
tics and  heat-draining  drafts  of  all  kinds. 
When  the  inspection  is  completed,  the  au- 
ditors make  energy-saving  recommendations 
and  provide  homeowners  with  lists  of  repu- 
table contractors  who  install  energy  improve- 
ments as  well  as  the  names  of  institutions 
that  finance  such  work  with  low-interest 
loans. 

At  the  Eremichs'  recently.  Rousseau  spent 
almost  two  hours  looking  for  ways  to 
weatherproof  their  house  against  winter's  icy 
and  budget -busting  blasts. 

In  the  cellar  he  determined  the  condition 
of  the  family's  gas-fired  burner  and  checked 
to  see  if  the  hot  water  heater  was  insulated. 
He  searched  the  foundation  for  cracks, 
checked  windows  and  doors  on  all  fioors  for 
tightness  and  used  bis  knitting  needle  to 
probe  walls  and  ceilings  for  insulation. 

In  the  living  room  Rousseau  examined  the 
fireplace  for  efficiency,  and  in  an  upstairs 
bathroom  he  turned  on  a  hot-water  faucet 
and  measured  its  temperature  with  a  ther- 
mometer. 

Outside  the  house,  he  peered  through  a 
device  known  as  a  solar  site  selector  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Eremichs  could  save  money 
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by  Installing  solar  heating  panels  on  their 
roof. 

The  audit  completed.  Rousseau  returned 
to  the  kitchen,  plugged  a  pint-sized  com- 
puter terminal  Into  the  Eremlchs'  telephone 
and  typed  the  Information  he  had  collected 
Into  Mass-Save's  main  computer  in  Burling- 
ton. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  computer  spewed 
out  a  printout  that  listed  energy-saving  sug- 
gestions. The  computer  estimated  how  much 
each  improvement  would  cost  If  installed  by 
a  professional  contractor  or  on  a  do-it-your- 
self basis,  predicted  first-year  savings  that 
would  result  from  following  each  recommen- 
dation and  calculated  how  much  time  would 
pass  before  the  cost  of  making  the  Improve- 
ments would  pay  for  themselves  in  lower 
fuel  bills. 

In  all,  the  computer  recommended  eight 
energy-conserving  measures  for  the  Eremlch 
home.  Among  them  were  recommendations 
to  Insulate  the  hot  water  heater,  outside 
walls  and  attic,  to  caulk  some  windows  and 
Install  an  electronic  ignition  device  to  re- 
place pilot  lights  on  the  Eremlchs'  gas-pow- 
ered stove. 

According  to  the  computer,  provided  he 
was  willing  to  do  some  of  the  work  himself, 
Eremlch  could  recoup  the  cost  of  following 
five  of  the  suggestions  within  four  years  and 
all  within  10.  The  computer  estimated  that 
the  Improvements  could  be  installed  by  a 
professional  for  about  (2.370  and  on  a  mostlv 
do-it-yourself  basis  for  about  $1,426.  In 
either  case.  It  estimated  that  performing  the 
work  would  slash  about  30  percent  from  the 
Eremichs"  heating  bills. 

Impressive  as  those  savings  sound,  how- 
ever, Rousseau  was  quick  to  point  out  thai 
the  computer's  estimates  of  savings  could 
differ  significantly  from  those  actually  re- 
ceived. That's  because  fuel  costs  and  winter 
weather  are  hard  to  predict,  he  said,  and 
because  the  total  savings  from  following  all 
the  recommendations  together  are  usually 
less  than  the  sum  of  the  savings  If  each 
measure  is  Installed  Individually. 

And,  said  Rousseau,  once  the  recommen- 
dations are  made,  it's  up  to  the  homeowner 
to  decide  which  if  any  he  or  she  wanu  to 
follow. 

"We  look  at  houses  and  energy  systems 
and  tell  homeowners  what  they  can  do."  said 
Ildl  Von  Rosenvlnge,  a  technical  specialist 
for  Mass-Save  who  accompanied  Rousseau  to 
the  Eremlch  house  "Deciding  which  ones  to 
do  is  up  to  them." 

For  Eremlch.  the  decision  was  to  follow 
two  of  the  eight  recommendations  suggested 
by  Mass-Save. 

"111  add  some  insulation  In  the  attic  and 
have  a  contractor  blow  some  into  the  side- 
walls.  "  he  said.  "I  figure  it'll  cost  about  $750 
and  save  about  $200  a  year  on  my  heating 
bill." 

But  even  though  he  deemed  some  of  the 
suggestions  impractical.  Eremlch  was  sMll 
pleased  that  he  had  the  audit  performed. 

"Some  of  the  things  that  were  suggested 
would  either  cost  too  much  or  have  too  long 
a  payback  period.  But  overall,  it  was  well 
worth  It  to  have  this  done.  The  way  I  look 
at  it.  I  spent  $10  and  got  $150  worth  of  ad- 
vice. Even  if  I  only  do  one  or  two  things.  Ill 
more  than  make  my  money  back." 

(Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday 

Telegram.  May  10.  1981] 
Help's  Avaoable  Piiom  Mass-Save 
(By  Chris  Pope) 
Richard  Landry  is  afraid  of  grasshoppers 
For  those  who've  forgotten  the  fable    the 
grasshopper  fiddled  and  diddled  the  summer 
away.  The  conscientious  ant.  meanwhile  bus- 
ied Itself  gathering  and  storing  supplies  for 
the  winter.   When  the  cold   weather  came 
the  ant  was  ready,  and  the  grasshopper  went 
without. 
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As  regional  head  of  Mass-Save  Inc..  Lan- 
dry's Job  Is  to  help  consumers  conserve  energy 
and  save  money  on  their  heating  bills.  For 
the  past  two  months  he  and  his  staff  have 
been  working  out  of  their  second-floor  office 
at  534  Lincoln  St.  to  provide  energy  audits 
for  homeowners  and  some  apartment  dwell- 
ers in  110  Worcester  County  and  Middlesex 
County  communities. 

So  far.  Landry  said  recently.  Mass-Save's 
services  have  been  in  heavy  demand.  To  date, 
about  600  energy  audits  have  been  completed 
in  the  Worcester  area  and  about  3.000  have 
been  performed  throughout  the  state. 

Even  so,  Landry  said,  the  crunch  remains 
ahead 

"The  weather's  getting  hot  now.  so  people 
aren't  thlnUsg  about  their  beating  bills, 
but  come  September,  I  Just  know  we're  going 
to  get  Inundated." 

To  prevent  that  from  happening.  Landry 
Is  urging  homeowners  to  imitate  the  ant 
instead  of  the  grasshopper  by  signing  up  for 
audits  while  the  weather  is  warm. 

And.  he  said,  those  who  do  sign  up  for 
the  program  will  be  cashing  In  on  a  good 
deal. 

Incorporated  as  a  non-profit  corporation, 
Mass-Save  Is  a  spinoff  of  the  federal  National 
Energy  Act  approved  by  Congress  during  the 
Carter  administration.  The  legislation  re- 
quires utility  companies  with  more  than  250.- 
000  customers  to  provide  home  energy  audits 
for  customers  who  request  them. 

In  Massachusetts  the  state  Department 
of  Energy  took  the  federal  mandate  one  step 
farther  by  ruling  that  all  utilities  would 
have  to  participate  In  the  audit  program 
To  comply  with  that  directive,  more  than 
50  of  the  state's  gas  and  electric  companies 
set  up  Mass-Save  In  September 

According  to  Landry,  Mass-Save  offers  four 
basic  services  to  homeowners  or  apartment 
dwellers  who  live  in  buildings  of  four  or 
fewer  units. 

For  a  $10  fee,  which  is  waived  for  low- 
income  groups,  a  person  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  receives: 

A  complete  energy  audit  of  bis  or  her 
residence. 

Help  in  arranging  financing  for  energy 
Improvements. 

Assistance  in  finding  qualified  contractors 
to  do  the  work. 

Mediation  between  the  contractor  and  the 
consumer  in  cases  where  there  is  a  dispute 
about  the  work  performed. 

Actually.  Landry  said,  the  $10  fee  covers 
only  a  fraction  of  the  audit's  true  cost  of 
about  $130.  To  make  up  the  dilTerence.  the 
state  Department  of  Public  Utilities  has  au- 
thorized electric  and  gas  companies  to  place 
a  monthly  surcharge  ranging  between  30  and 
50  cents  on  their  customers'  utility  bills. 

The  financing  arrangement  is  not  without 
its  critics.  According  to  Pair  Share,  the  state- 
wide consumer  organization  that  watchdogs 
utility  charges,  while  Mass-Save's  energy- 
audit  concept  is  admirable,  the  surcharge 
used  to  pay  for  it  is  inequitable. 

First,  says  Carol  OiUies,  president  of  Pair 
Share's  Worcester  branch,  while  only  some 
Massachusetts  utility  customers  are  eligible 
for  the  audits,  all  are  billed. 

Second.  Olllies  pointed  out  that  all  cus- 
tomers receive  the  same  surcharge  regardless 
of  how  much  electricity  they  use.  The  person 
who  patrols  his  house  turning  off  lights  and 
unplugging  the  air  conditioner  pays  the  same 
as  the  person  who  turns  on  a  half- loaded 
dishwasher  and  insists  on  blow-drying  his 
hair.  And  what's  worse,  she  added,  is  that 
both  these  customers  pay  the  same  surcharge 
as  industries  whose  operations  swallow  up 
massive  amounts  of  electricity  and  fossil- 
based  fuel  every  month. 

Finally,  amies  said,  utility  custcnners  who 
use  both  electricity  and  gas  in  their  homes 


receive  surcharges  on  both  utility  bills.  The 
double-billing  arrangement  is  patently  un- 
fair, she  contends. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties.  Fair  Share 
suggests  that  utility  companies  base  the 
surcharges  on  the  amount  of  gas  and  elec- 
tricity customers  consume  each  month.  The 
more  kilowatts  a  customer  uses,  the  higher 
the  surcharge  should  be.  argues  Pair  Share. 

According  to  Mass-Save  officials,  however, 
financing  the  energy  audit  program  on  a 
per-kilowatt  basis  might  be  even  less  fair 
than  using  the  flat-rate  method.  People  liv- 
ing in  an  ali-electrlc  house,  for  example, 
would  be  heavily  penalized  imder  that  ar- 
rangement, and  industries  who  run  energy- 
efficient  plants  would  be  charged  Inordinate 
amounts  to  finance  a  program  they  aren't 
even  eligible  to  participate  In. 

For  Landry,  the  raUonale  for  billing  every- 
one the  same  for  Mass-Save  bolls  down  to 
oil  economics.  "Every  barrel  of  oil  we  im- 
port into  this  state  means  X  number  of  dol- 
lars that  leave  the  state  and  country.  Every 
barrel  we  save  means  X  number  of  dollars 
that  stay  here.  It  may  be  abstract,  but  the 
message  has  to  go  out  to  John  Q.  Public  that 
we  have  to  tighten  our  belts  through 
conservation." 

And.  according  to  Landry,  ultimately  the 
bottom  line  for  Mass-Save  is  not  how  It's 
paid  for  but  how  much  oil  and  gas  Its 
energy-audit   program  can   save. 

"Our  big  thing  is  not  Just  to  do  audits 
but  to  get  people  to  follow  up  on  the  rec- 
ommendations our  auditors  make.  If  they 
do.  we'll  be  able  to  measure  the  decresise  in 
consumption  and  calculate  how  many  fewer 
barrels  of  oil  are  coming  into  the  state  The 
goal  of  this  program  is  to  cut  down  on  oil 
imports  and  to  cut  the  export  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars to  OPEC  nations.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sponse we've  had  so  far.  I  think  we're  going 
to  succeed."  # 


SENATOR  FRANK  MURKOWSKI 
OP  ALASKA 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  have  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
several  new  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
this  committee.  Senator  Frank  Murkow- 
SKi  of  Alaska  is  one  of  these  new  com- 
mittee members.  He  has  worked  hard, 
learned  quickly,  and  taken  an  active  role 
in  committee  activities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  and  Power,  he  has  already 
initiated  efforts  to  expedite  the  Federal 
licensing  procedures  for  hydroelectric 
projects.  Senator  Murkowski  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Veterans" 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Anchorage  Times,  in  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi's  home  State,  has  taken  note 
of  his  fine  start  as  a  U.S.  Senator  in  an 
editorial  of  Aug:ust  17,  1981.  Senator 
Murkowski  deserves  this  recognition  and 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  editorial  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Ckedtt  to  Alaska 

Frank  Murkowski,  home  during  the  August 
congressional  recess,  Impressed  many  who 
saw  him  last  week  as  a  man  who  is  delighted 
with  being  a  United  States  senator  from 
Alaska.  The  impression  he  gave  was  that  the 
man  and  the  Job  fit  like  a  glove. 

Elected  last  November  and  sworn  in  as  a 
senator  in  January,  Mr.  Murkowskl's  first 
eight  months  In  the  Senate  evidently  poaed 
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no  big  problem  for  the  freshman  In  a  club 
that  prizes  seniority. 

Touring  the  state,  meeting  with  constltu- 
entfl,  appearing  with  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  here  and  elsewhere,  the  former  Fair- 
banks banker  was  at  ease  and  in  command, 
relaxed  and  responsive. 

Some  had  feared  that  Mr.  Murkowski  might 
be  dominated  In  the  Senate  by  fellow  Repub- 
lican Ted  Stevens,  quite  unintentionally  on 
the  part  of  either  man.  But  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he's  his  own  man — while,  under- 
standably, recognizing  that  Sen.  Stevens  is 
the  state's  senior  senator  and.  as  majority 
whip,  high  In  the  Senate  hierarchy. 

Eight  months  is  not  a  very  long  way  into  a 
six-year  terni.  But  It  appears — to  the  state's 
credit — that  Alaska  has  come  up  with  a  good 
one  in  Frank  Murkowski.^ 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET  RECONCILIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1981— SELECTED 
PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  THE 
ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  older 
Americans  and  professionals  working  in 
the  field  of  aging  are  extremely  inter- 
ested in  the  details  of  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Reconcihation  Act  of  1981  which  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  on  July  31,  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  31, 
1981. 

TO  assist  individuals  and  groups  to  un- 
derstand the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
how  they  impact  on  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  prepared  an 
information  paper  summarizing  the 
most  relevant  provisions  affecting  older 
persons. 

The  paper  also  provides  background 
information  and  discussion  of  the  budget 
proposals  set  forth  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Since  its  publication,  the  demand  for 
this  paper  from  the  elderly,  practitioners 
in  the  field,  policymakers  and  others 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  for 
older  Americans  has  been  overwhelming. 
In  fact,  it  well  exceeds  our  limited 
supply. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  to  have  the 
document  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  assure  that  this  vital  information 
is  available  to  the  public. 

The  provisions  follow: 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  or  1981. 
Public   Law   97-35 

(Selected  Provisions  Affecting  the  Elderly) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  was  approved  by 
Congress  on  July  31.  1981.  and  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  13.  1981.  Following  Is  a 
summary  of  selected  provisions  affecting  pro- 
grams which  assist  the  elderly. 
social  secuhitt 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  more  than  95  percent 
of  the  Nation's  citizens  aged  65  or  older,  and 
their  dependents,  will  be  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits.  Under  current  law,  fiscal 
year  1982  expenditures  for  benefits  for  this 
group  are  projected  to  exceed  $159  billion. 
The  Reagan  budget  proposed  no  structural 
revisions  to  the  social  security  system.  The 
Reagan  administration  estimates  that  social 
security  benefits  will  rise  9.3  percent  In  July 
1982,  when  the  nej^  adjustment  for  price  In- 
flation is  scheduled. 
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The  Reagan  budget  Included  two  proposals 
with  significant  potential  Impact  on  older 
Americans  and  their  families. 

First,  the  administration's  budget  submis- 
sion assumed  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit  to  present  and  future  social  security 
recipients  for  fiscal  year  1982.  with  savings 
of  $1.3  billion.  Prior  law  assured  that  bene- 
ficiaries whose  average  lifetime  earnings  in 
covered  employment  are  low.  received  a  min- 
imum benefit  higher  than  the  benefit  they 
would  otherwise  receive.  This  provision  of 
the  statute  was  originally  intended  to  help 
the  poor  but  also  benefits  those  with  other 
sources  of  retirement  income.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  also  assumed  that  retirees 
who  could  meet  income  eligibility  require- 
ments would  have  the  minimum  benefit  re- 
placed by  payments  from  the  supplemental 
security  income  (SSI)  program,  resulting  in 
a  $300  mUUon  Increase  in  Federal  spending 
for  that  program.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Re- 
conciliation Act  of  1981  eliminated  the  min- 
imum benefit  for  all  present  and  future 
beneficlariee.  In  the  final  Reconciliation  Act 
provision  as  with  the  Reagan  budget  propo- 
sal, those  individuals  over  65.  or  blind.  <w 
disabled,  who  meet  SSI  eligibility  require- 
ments, will  have  their  social  security  benefits 
replaced  with  SSI  payments.  In  addition, 
under  the  biU  as  enacted,  persons  aged  60 
to  64  who  were  entitled  to  a  minimum 
benefit  for  the  month  of  July  1981  will  be- 
come eligible  for  a  special  SSI  benefit.  If 
they  qualify  under  all  SSI  rules  except  that 
pertaining  to  age.  Net  savings  for  fiscal  year 
1982  are  estimated  to  be  $459  million. 

Second,  the  administration's  budget  sub- 
mission assumed  elimination  of  the  lump- 
sum death  benefit  In  instances  in  which 
there  is  neither  a  widow  nor  a  dependent 
child  to  receive  the  stirvlvor's  benefits.  Fiscal 
year  1982  savings  were  estimated  to  be  $200 
million.  Current  law  provides  a  lump-sum 
death  payment  of  $255  when  a  worker  who 
is  fully  or  currently  insured  dies.  If  there 
Is  no  ^)ouse  to  receive  the  payments  under 
prior  law,  the  money  could  be  paid  to  a 
relative  or  other  persons  who  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  funeral  expenses.  A 
funeral  home  Itself  could  also  apply  to  re- 
ceive the  payment  directly  few  these  ex- 
penses. This  proposal,  restricting  the 
payment  of  lump-sum  death  benefits.  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  final  reconciliation  legislation. 
In  addition  to  the  minimum  benefit  and 
lump-sum  death  benefit  provisions,  the  fol- 
lowing other  social  security  provisions  were 
included  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  ReconcUl- 
ation  Act. 

A  provision  was  enacted,  although  not 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  will  delay  eligibility  for  social  security 
benefits  for  a  worker  retiring  at  age  62,  and 
his  dependents,  untU  the  first  full  month 
during  which  all  factors  of  eliglblUty  are 
met.  Under  prior  law,  social  security  benefits 
were  always  payable  for  the  entire  month 
during  which  the  beneficiary  first  met  all 
requirements  for  eligibility,  regardless  of 
when  during  the  month  all  requirements 
were  met.  This  provision  is  estimated  to 
save  $190  nUUion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Another  provision  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  not  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  affect  older  workers  by 
delaying  the  time  when  the  retirement  test 
exempt  age  is  lowered  from  72  to  70.  Under 
prior  law,  all  workers  70  and  older  would 
have  become  exempt  from  the  retirement 
earnings  test  in  1982:  under  the  new  law,  the 
exempt  age  will  remain  72  until  January 
1983,  when  it  will  drop  to  70.  Estimated  fiscal 
year  1982  savings  from  this  change  are  $380 
million. 

Further,  in  passing  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act,  Congress  voted  to  restrict 
Federal  funding  for  reimbursement  of  reha- 
bilitative services  furnished  by  State  voca- 
tional rehabUitatlon  agencies  to  beneficiaries 


of  disability  insivance  (DI)  under  the  aodal 
security  program.  The  new  rule  permits  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  only  for  "rehabilitated" 
DI  beneficiaries  who  succeed  in  performing 
substantial  gainful  activity  (now  defined  as 
earning  $300  a  month)  for  a  continuous 
period  of  9  months.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  the  new  rule  will  cut 
Federal  outlays  by  $87  million  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  $86  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $73 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  Reagan 
administration  had  recommended  outright 
repeal  of  reimbursement  at  an  estimated 
annual  savings  of  $87  million. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    8ECUWTT    INCOME 

In  May  1981.  supplemental  security  income 
(SSI)  served  some  4.1  million  persons,  ol 
whom  2.2  million  were  at  least  65  years 
old.  The  aged  SSI  population  included  0.4 
million  persons  who  enrolled  at  a  younger 
age  on  grounds  of  disability. 

Basic  Federal  SSI  benefits  rose  11.2  per- 
cent on  July  1.  1981.  refiectlng  the  rise  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  from  the 
first  quarter  of  1980  to  the  same  quarter 
of  1981.  The  boost  lifted  the  Federal  cash 
Income  floor  from  $238  per  Individual  to 
$264.70  (and  from  $357  per  couple  to  $397). 
These  benefit  levels  apply  to  persons  with 
no  other  counted  Income  (and  without 
State  SSI  supplements).  In  May  1981.  SSI 
payments  averaged  »166  per  person.  The 
Reagan  administration  estimates  that  Fed- 
eral SSI  benefit  levels  will  rise  9.3  percent 
on  July  1.  1982.  when  the  next  adjustment 
for  price  inflation  Is  scheduled. 

In  passing  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  Congress  accepted  a 
budget-cutting  recommendation  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  change  the  ac- 
counting period  used  for  calculating  SSI 
benefits.  The  change  is  to  base  SSI  benefits, 
in  general,  on  actual  Income  and  other  rel- 
evant circumstances  of  the  previous  month 
(retrospective  accounting)  rather  than  on 
anticipated  income  of  the  future  quarter 
(prospective  accounting).  An  exception  was 
made  for  the  month  of  application,  when 
both  eligibility  and  benefit  amounts  would 
continue  to  be  determined  on  a  prospecUve 
basis.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  new  rule  will  reduce  Federal 
SSI  benefit  outlays  by  $30  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  by  $60  million  annually  In 
fiscal  year  1983  through  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  drafting  its  budget-cutting  bill.  Con- 
gress rejected  a  recommendation  of  the 
Reagan  administration  that  might  have  re- 
duced SSI  benefits  In  the  31  jurisdictions 
(30  SUtes  plus  the  District  of  Columbia) 
that  now  supplement  the  basic  Federal  SSI 
benefit  with  their  own  funds.  The  proposal, 
which  was  included  in  the  administration's 
Social  Welfare  Amendments  of  1981  (H.R. 
3468  and  S.  1293)  was  to  repeal  the  law  re- 
quiring States  to  maintain  their  aggregate 
spending  on  SSI  supplements  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  medicaid  matching  funds.  This 
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rule  has  the  effect  ot  requiring  States  to 
pue  through  to  beneficiaries  any  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  in  basic  Federal  benefits. 

Congress  voted  in  passing  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  to  restrict  Fed- 
eral funding  for  reimbursement  of  rehabili- 
tative services  furnished  by  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  to  SSI  recipients. 
The  new  rule  permits  Federal  reimburse- 
ment only  for  "rehabilitated"  SSI  recipients 
who  succeed  In  performing  substantial 
gainful  activity  (now  defined  as  earning 
•300  a  month)  for  a  continuous  period  of  9 
months.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  the  new  rule  will  cut  Federal 
outlays  by  (30  million  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
$18  million  In  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $16  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1984.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration had  recommended  outright  repeal 
of  reimbursement  at  an  estimated  aanual 
saving  of  $20  million. 
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CIVIL   SCRVICE   AND    MILrTABT    RCTISEMENT 

More  than  3.2  million  Americans  receive 
benefits  under  the  civil  service  and  military 
retirement  systems.  Retirement  payments  for 
these  persons  are  estimated  to  total  935.5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Reagan  budget 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  cost-of-living 
adjustments  (Indexing)  to  annuity  payments 
on  an  annual  rather  than  semiannual  basis. 
This  proposal  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  adoption  of  the  proposal  will  reduce 
fiscal  year  1982  expenditures  by  9907  million, 
giving  civil  service  and  military  retirees  one 
10.2  percent  Inflation  adjustment  for  that 
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BAILROAD  BETiaClaCNT 

More  than  1  million  Americans  receive 
benefits  from  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. Payments  to  these  beneficiaries  are  es- 
timated to  reach  $6.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  Reagan  budget  assumed  savings  of 
$40  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  proposing 
to  defer  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  a 
portion  of  the  railroad  retirement  benefit. 
Because  payments  have  exceeded  revenues 
over  the  last  few  years,  Congress  has  adopt- 
ed a  package  of  changes  to  the  system  to  as- 
sure iU  continued  solvency.  Modifications  to 
the  benefit  structure  are  contained  In  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1081; 
additional  revenue  is  provided  for  In  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  Benefit 
changes  Include  modifications  to  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  for  survivors,  and  changes 
to  the  so-called  "windfall"  benefit  rights  of 
a  closed  class  of  employees  and  retirees  who 
had  been  "grandfathered"  for  these  rights 
when  the  system  was  reorganized  In  1074. 
Oenerally,  those  windfall  rights  are  held  by 
Individuals  who  had  qualified  for  both  aocUl 


security  and  railroad  retirement  beneflu 
prior  to  1074.  Congress  voted  to  make  bene- 
fits available  for  the  first  time  to  divorced 
spouses,  remarried  widows,  and  surviving 
divorced  mothers,  modified  the  benefit  for- 
mula for  new  retirees,  and  Installed  perma- 
nent annual  cost-of-llvmg  adjustments 
(32 .5  percent  of  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 
changes)  for  a  portion  of  the  benefit  paid  to 
survivors.  The  major  portion  continues  to  be 
annually  adjusted  100  percent  of  CPI 
changes.  The  new  CPI  formula  for  survivor 
benefits  Is  that  already  used  for  benefits  to 
retirees.  Congress  also  Increased  the  payroll 
tax  on  employers  2.26  percent  (to  11.76  per- 
cent) and  added  a  2-percent  tax  on  em- 
ployee pay  for  the  first  time. 

Fiaal  yur— 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Eitimated  income  (milltonO-- 
Estimated  outlay]  (billions).. 
Estimated  cash-flow  changis 
from  reconciliation  (billkMN).. 


14.8 
5.2 


J«.8 
5.5 


J5.2 

5.9 


POOD   STAMPS 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981.  the  food  stamp 
program  was  expected  to  cost  the  Federal 
Oovemment  $12.3  billion,  8  percent  more 
than  the  $11.4  billion  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  was  esUmated  that  over  23 
million  low-Income  Americans  (2.5  million 
elderly)    would  participate  In  the  program. 

The  Reagan  budget  assumed  adoption  of 
several  legislative  changes  In  the  program 
to  reduce  food  stamp  expenditures  by  $1.5 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  larger 
amounts  In  later  years.  Three  of  these  pro- 
posals, totaling  over  $400  million  In  savings, 
would  have  had  significant  effects  on  the 
elderly. 

First,  the  Reagan  proposals  would  have 
established  an  absolute  130  percent  of  pov- 
erty gross  Income  eligibility  limit,  with  no 
allowance  for  special  expenses  such  as  medi- 
cal costs;  this  new,  lower  Income  eligibility 
limit  would  be  $467  and  $616  per  month, 
for  singles  and  couples,  respectively,  until 
the  next  inflation  update  in  July  1982.  Un- 
der present  rules,  income  eligibility  limits 
for  food  stamps  vary  according  to  the  type 
of  household  income  (earned  versus  un- 
earned) and  whether  a  household  has  spe- 
cial expenses  for  shelter,  dependent  care,  or 
medical  care.  As  a  result,  the  existing  In- 
come eligibility  limits  applied  to  most 
households  range  from  125  to  200  percent  of 
the  official  Federal  "poverty  levels." 

Second,  the  Reagan  proposals  would  have 
permanently  frozen  the  $85-per-month 
"standard  deduction";  this  deduction  de- 
termines the  basic  amount  of  Income  that 
is  disregarded  in  calculating  food  stamp 
benefits  and  is  now  Indexed  annually  for 
Inflation. 

Finally,  the  Reagan  proposals  would  have 
repealed  a  provision  of  law,  scheduled  to 
take  effect  in  fiscal  year  1982.  that  would 
have  Increased  benefits  to  elderly  recipients 
with  medical  expenses  by  allowing  these 
recipients  to  have  an  additional  $10  per 
month  In  medical  expenses  disregarded 
when  benefits  are  calculated.  Other  major 
savings  proposed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  achieved  by  con- 
verting the  food  stamp  program  In  Puerto 
Rico  to  a  food  assistance  block  grant,  re- 
ducing benefits  to  households  with  children 
In  schools  offering  free  lunches,  and  reduc- 
ing first-month  benefits  to  reflect  the  date 
of  application. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  adopted  the  three  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposals  affecting  the  elderly,  with 
some  significant  changes.  Households  con- 
taining elderly  (age  60  or  over)  or  disabled 


members  are  exempted  from  the  new,  lower 
income  elielblUty  limits  and  will  continue  to 
have  their  eligibility  judged,  as  provided  for 
by  existing  rules,  taking  into  account  the 
type  of  Income  and  special  expenses.  The 
$85-per-month  "standard  deduction"  Is 
fiozen  only  through  June  1983.  However,  In- 
flation adjustments  after  June  1983  are  stag- 
gered: July  1983,  October  1984,  and  October 
fcr  each  year  thereafter.  The  Reagan  proposal 
to  repeal  increased  benefits  to  elderly  re- 
cipients with  medical  expenses  was  adopted 
without  change. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
also  added  one  important  new  cost-saving  re- 
vision that  would  affect  the  elderly  along 
with  other  recipients.  Benefit  levels,  now  ad- 
justed annually  each  January  to  refiect  food- 
price  inflation,  are  to  be  adjusted  on  a  de- 
layed schedule:  April  In  1982;  July  In  1983, 
October  In  1984,  and  October  each  year  there- 
after. Reagan  administration  proposals  to 
convert  the  food  stamp  program  in  Puerto 
Rico  to  a  block  grant  and  to  reduce  first- 
month  benefits  were  also  Included  In  the 
Reconciliation  Act;  the  proposal  to  reduce 
benefits  to  households  with  children  In 
school  was  not  Included.  . 

In  all.  the  food  stamp  savings  to  be 
achieved  by  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  total  $1.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982  (larger  amounts  in  later 
years),  some  $200  million  more  than  sug- 
gested by  the  Reagan  administration.  Ap- 
proximately $600  million  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  savlngi  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
elderly  recipients,  primarily  by  delaying 
benefit  increases  that  would  have  occurred 
through  inflation  indexing  of  benefit  levels 
and  the  "standard  deduction." 

Outlays  in 
XMlUmi 

Fiscal  year  1081  expenditures $11.4 

Fiscal  year  1082: 

Present  rules 13. 3 

Reagan  proposals —1.6 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act    —1.7 

LOW-INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

The  present  energy  assistance  program  for 
low-Income  households  was  authorized  by 
the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
Under  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(DHHS)  provides  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  financial  assistance  available  to 
low-income  households  with  home  energy 
costs  that  are  excessive  In  relation  to  house- 
hold Income.  Eligibility  for  benefits  U  lim- 
ited to  households  where  one  or  more  Indi- 
viduals qualify  for  cash  payments  from  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  supple- 
mental security  Income,  food  stamps,  or  vet- 
erans' pensions.  Households  with  Income 
levels  at  or  below  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics (BLS)  lower  living  standard  set  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  also  qualify  for  assist- 
ance. Single  person  households  may  have  the 
higher  of  the  BLS  lower  living  standard  or 
125  percent  of  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration's poverty  guidelines.  The  law 
specifically  requires  that  priority  be  given  to 
households  with  a  member  who  Is  aged  or 
handic^ped. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration proposed  consolidation  of  the  ex- 
piring home  energy  assistance  authority  with 
the  emergency  assistance  authority  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  pro- 
posed block  grant  would  have  granted  States 
complete  fiexiblllty  to  develop  and  admin- 
ister fuel  assistance  and  other  crisis  or 
emergency  needs  activities  for  their  low- 
Income  households.  The  total  budget  request 
of  $1.4  billion  was  $500  million  below  the 
combined  fiscal  year  1981  current  services 
level  of  $1.85  billion  for  low-Income  energy 
assistance  and  an  estimated  $65  million  for 
title  rv  emergency  assistance. 

As  passed  by  Congress,  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Act  of  1081  (title  XXVI  of  HJl. 
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3982,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981)  authorizes  $1,875  billion  In  grants 
to  States  $^  low-income  energy  assistai'.ce 
for  fiscal  yea^  1982.  1983.  and  1984. 

The  prograiyi  is  100  percent  federally 
nnanced  in  each  year  of  Its  authorization. 
One  hundred  percent  of  the  funds  will  be 
distributed  as  grants  to  States.  States  will 
receive  the  same  proportion  of  $1,875  billion 
as  the  proportion  of  funds  they  were  eligible 
to  receive  under  the  allotment  formula  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  program. 

In  order  to  receive  an  energy  assistance 
grant.  States  are  required  to  submit  a  two- 
part  application.  The  first  part  of  the  appli- 
cation consists  of  a  series  of  assurances  made 
by  the  chief  executive  officer  (CEO)  of  the 
State,  that  the  State  will  operate  its  energy 
assistance  program  In  accordance  with  stated 
congressional  intent.  The  second  part  of  the 
application  consists  of  a  plan  detailing  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  Intends  to  carry 
out  the  assurances  made  by  the  CEO.  An  im- 
portant corollary  to  the  State  application 
process  Is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  DHHS 
may  not  specify  the  manner  In  which  the 
States  carry  out  the  CEO's  assurances  or  dis- 
approve a  State's  application. 

In  the  application,  the  CEO  must  make 
assurances  that:  Federal  funds  will  not  be 
used  to  assist  a  household  unless  the  house- 
hold has  at  least  one  member  receiving  public 
assistance  or  the  household  has  an  income 
below  either  150  percent  of  poverty  or  60  per- 
cent of  a  State's  median  income  (adjusted 
for  family  size);  appropriate  outreach  activi- 
ties, directed  especially  toward  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  will  be  conducted;  no 
more  than  10  percent  of  a  State's  allotment 
will  be  spent  on  State  administration;  there 
win  be  public  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  plan;  and  owners  and 
renters  will  be  treated  equitably. 

The  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act  permits  assistance  for  home  heating  and 
cooling  costs,  weatherizatlon  up  to  15  percent 
of  a  State's  allotment,  and  energy-related 
crisis  Intervention  activities  (temporary  shel- 
ter, space  heaters,  blankets,  etc.). 

Up  to  10  percent  of  the  State's  allotment 
under  this  program  can  be  transferred  Into 
other  block  grant  programs.  Up  to  25  percent 
of  a  State's  allotment  can  be  held  over  by  a 
State  for  the  nest  fiscal  year.  Funds  not 
spent,  held  over,  or  transferred  In  a  fiscal  year 
can  be  reallocated  by  the  Secretary. 

Indian  tribal  organizations  are  eligible  for 
direct  payments  of  energy  assistance  funds  If 
they  request  such  payments  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  direct  payments  would 
best  serve  the  tribe.  At  the  option  of  the 
State,  the  Federal  Government  can  make 
direct  payments  to  recipients  of  supplemen- 
tal security  Income. 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


ment  levels  In  July  1981.  Pensions  are  auto- 
matically Increased  by  the  same  amount  and 
at  the  same  time  as  social  security  benefits. 


Fiscal  year  budget  authority 

1981           1S82            1983 

J1.85  

Reagan  proposal 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Ad 

...: J1.4        ^\.^ 

1.9              1.9 

VETEEANS'   PENSIONS 

No  legislative  provisions  changing  the  vet- 
erans' pension  program  were  included  In 
President  Reagan's  budget  submission  to  the 
Congress  or  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  Federal  expenditures  for 
veterans'  pensions  will  exceed  $4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982  with  1.9  million  veterans  and 
their  survivors  receiving  payments.  Approxi- 
mately 30  to  50  percent  of  the  beneficiaries 
are  age  65  and  older.  Recipients  received  an 
11.3  percent  cost-of-Uvlng  increase  in  pay- 


Fiscal  yur— 

1980           1981 

1982 

Beneficiaries  (millions) 

Expenditures  (billions) 

2.1            2.0 
ae          W.8 

1.9 
J4.0 

VETERANS'  BURIAL  BENEFITS 

Families  of  deceased  veterans  who  are  bur- 
ied in  private  cemeteries  may  receive  allow- 
ances to  apply  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
burial  plot.  They  may  also  receive  benefits  to 
assist  In  defraying  funeral  expenses.  Federal 
outlays  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1982 
are  expected  to  total  $203  million. 

The  Reagan  budget  contal.aed  no  proposals 
to  revise  the  veterans'  burial  benefits  pro- 
gram. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  eligibility 
for  the  $300  burial  and  funeral  expense  bene- 
fit would  be  restricted  to  cases  of  veterans 
who  were  eligible  to  receive  compensation  for 
a  service-connected  disability  and  a  Veterans 
Administration  pension.  It  Is  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that  savings 
would  be  $75.2  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1982. 


Fiscal  year— 

1980           1981 

1982 

..    334.116      350,500 
J183           JI98 

355,500 

Expenditures  (millioflt) 

$203 

MEDICARE 

Under  current  law.  fiscal  year  1982  ex- 
penditures for  the  medicare  program  will  to- 
tal $48.3  billion.  The  Reagan  budget  as- 
sumed savings  of  $1.9  billion  from  imple- 
mentation of  several  legislative  and  regula- 
tory initiatives.  Most  of  these  savings  were 
assumed  to  result  from  changes  In  reim- 
bursement methods  and  management  prac- 
tices. In  addition,  the  administration  pro- 
posed repeal  of  several  benefit  provisions  In 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  that 
will  expand  medicare  coverage  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  makes  a  variety  of  changes  in  the 
medicare  program,  some  administrative  and 
others  that  will  impact  beneficiaries  directly. 
Beginning  in  1982,  for  example,  enrollees  in 
the  supplemental  medical  insurance  (SMI), 
or  part  B.  portion  of  medicare  will  have  to 
pay  the  first  $75  (Instead  of  the  current  $60) 
of  covered  expenses  before  program  benefits 
will  be  paid.  The  Inpatient  hospital  deduct- 
ible and  coinsurance  amounts  required  un- 
der the  hospital  Insurance  (HI),  or  part  A. 
portion  of  medicare  will  also  be  Increased  In 
1982  by  somewhat  more  than  such  amounts 
were  expected  to  rise  as  a  result  of  the  rec- 
onciliation action.  Congress  rejected  provi- 
sions that  would  have  imposed  new  benefi- 
ciary copayment  charges  on  stays  in  a  hos- 
pital, turned  down  increases  in  the  part  B 
premium,  and  retained  the  pneumococcal 
vaccination  benefit  under  medicare. 

MEDICAID 

The  medicaid  program  was  established  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  States  for  medical 
assistance  to  low-Income  persons  who  are 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  or  members  of  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  Each  State 
designs  its  own  medicaid  program  consist- 
ent with  specific  Federal  guidelines  and  re- 
oulrements.  Thus,  there  are  differences 
a"mong  the  States  in  eligibility  requirements, 
the  range  of  services  offered,  limitations  Im- 


posed of  such  services,  and  reimbursement 
policies.  The  Federal  Government  helps 
States  share  in  the  cost  of  medicaid  services 
through  a  variable  matching  formula  that  U 
periodically  adjusted.  The  matching  r»te, 
which  Is  Inversely  related  to  a  Bute's  per 
capita  income,  ranges  from  50  to  83  percent. 

Medicaid  expenditures  have  Increased  at 
an  average  rate  of  more  than  15  percent  per 
year  over  the  last  5  years.  A  large  part  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  a  relatively  stable  per- 
centage of  elderly  beneficiaries  that  has  con- 
sumed an  increasingly  larger  share  of  med- 
icaid expenditures  each  year.  Much  of  that 
Increased  share  has  been  for  long-term  care 
services.  At  present.  15  percent  of  the  med- 
icaid programs  188  million  recipients  are 
elderly  They  account  for  over  30  percent  of 
program  expenditures.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that,  under  current 
law.  medicaid  outlays  would  total  $18  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposed  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  limit,  or  cap.  Fed- 
eral medicaid  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  for  a  savings  of  $1  billion.  Offered  as  an 
Interim  measure  prior  to  the  ad<H>tlon  <^ 
comprehensive  Federal  health  financing  ini- 
tiatives, the  adnalnlstratlon  assumed  imme- 
diate enactment  of  the  proposal.  The  cap 
was  structured  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1981  by  $100  million 
below  the  current  estimates  for  program 
costs.  Expenditures  would  then  be  allowed 
to  Increase  by  5  percent  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  with  the  rate  of  infiation  in  future  years 
The  proposal  also  provided  the  States  with 
more  fiexiblllty  in  structuring  their  individ- 
ual medicaid  programs.  It  was  anticipated 
that  by  limiting  Federal  spending.  States 
would  have  additional  incentives  to  provide 
cost-effective  services  and  to  reduce  fraud, 
abuse,  and  waste. 

Congress  did  not  accept  the  administra- 
tion's plan  for  Imposing  a  cap  on  State  med- 
icaid programs.  Instead,  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  provides  for  a 
reduction  in  Federal  matching  paymente  to 
all  States  by  3  percent  In  fiscal  year  1982,  4 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  by  4.5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  Any  State  could  lower 
the  amount  of  such  reductions  In  any  year, 
if  it  adopts  a  qualified  hospital  cost  review 
program;  If  unemployment  in  the  State  is 
greater  than  150  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage; if  it  recovers  1  percent  of  Federal  pay- 
ments by  controlling  fraud  or  program  abuse; 
or  if  It  holds  down  increases  in  medicaid 
spending  below  certain  Urget  levels.  Congress 
rejected  efforts  to  reduce  the  minimum  rate 
of  Federal  matching  for  medicaid  services, 
currently  set  at  50  percent.  The  final  budget 
measure  permits  Stales  to  exercise  greater 
flexibility  in  Implementing  their  medicaid 
programs  by  encouraging  them  to  enter  Into 
new  cost-effective  arrangements  to  provide 
services,  and  by  encouraging  more  health 
mamtenance  organization  participation  In 
medicaid.  Congress  also  added  a  new  provi- 
sion that  will  permit  States  to  provide  a  new 
range  of  home-  and  community-based  long- 
term  care  services  that  represent  alternatives 
to  Institutionalization  of  medicaid  recipients. 

NATIONAL    INSTtTUTE    ON    AGINC 

Since  1977,  Federal  funding  for  the  Insti- 
tute's research  programs  on  aging  has  more 
than  doubled.  The  Reagan  budget  included 
$84.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  funding  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  (NIA).  This 
amount  is  $8.1  million  higher  than  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  to  continue 
the  Institute  programs  at  their  fiscal  year 
1981  level  of  activity.  No  specific  authoriza- 
tion figure  for  the  NIA  was  included  In  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  There- 
fore, the  NIA  may  continue  to  carry  out  Its 
functions    under   the   general    authority   of 
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section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
appropriation  amounts  will  be  determined  In 
the  regular  appropriations  process. 


VETE&ANS     HEALTH 

The  Reagan  budget  proposal  assumed  a  re- 
duction in  medical  care  of  (107  million  from 
the  adoption  of  legislation  reducing  reim- 
bursement to  veterans  for  travel  expenses 
between  a  veteran's  home  and  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  medical  facilities,  restrict- 
ing out-patient  dental  services,  and  reducing 
funds  available  for  physicians  bonus  pay. 
The  Reagan  budget  also  assumed  $32  million 
In  savings  by  eliminating  the  readjustment 
counseling  program  for  Vietnam  veterans.  It 
was  assumed  that  an  additional  $433  million 
could  be  saved  by  postponing  hospital  con- 
struction projects,  and  reducing  nondlrect 
care  staff  and  other  overhead  costs. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  includes  language  restricting  out- 
patient dental  care  for  noncompensable  serv- 
ice conditions  to  veterans  who  served  at  least 
180  days  and  who  apply  for  dental  care  within 
3  months  of  their  discharge  date.  This  pro- 
vision will  save  an  estimated  $17.7  million  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

OTHER    HEALTH    PBOGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (DHHS)  administers  a  wide  array  of 
health  services  and  disease  control  programs 
that  are  utilized  in  part  by  the  elderly.  The 
Reagan  administration  proposed  revising  and 
consolidating  these  programs  Into  block 
grants,  designed  to  allow  States  more  flexl- 
bUlty  in  determining  their  health  services 
needs  and  priorities. 

In  the  area  of  preventive  health,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  the  consolidation  of 
U  categorical  programs  Including  health  in- 
centive, hypertension,  and  health  education 
and  risk  reduction  programs.  The  proposed 
authorization  level  of  $260  million  repre- 
sented a  25-percent  reduction  from  the  com- 
bined fiscal  year  1981  current  services  levels 
of  the  preventive  health  programs  which  the 
block  grant  would  replace. 

In  the  area  of  health  services,  the  admin- 
istration proposed  consolidation  of  15  cate- 
gorical programs  including  community  and 
migrant  health  centers,  maternal  and  child 
health,  community  mental  health,  and  sub- 
stance abuse  programs.  As  with  the  preven- 
tive health  services  block  grant,  the  health 
services  block  grant  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1982  would  have  been  funded  at  a  level  rep- 
resenting 25  percent  of  fiscal  year  1981  cur- 
rent services  levels,  or  $1.1  billion. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  created  four  health  block  grant  pro- 
grams (as  opposed  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  two)  and  authorized  or 
extended  a  number  of  separate  categorical 
health  programs,  including  migrant  health 
programs  and  a  tuberculosis  control  program. 
1.  Preventive  health  and  health  services 

block  ffrant 
The  preventive  health  and  health  services 
block  grant  Includes  eight  categorical  pro- 
grams. The  preventive  health  programs  In- 
cluded are:  Health  incentive,  hypertension, 
health  education/risk  reduction,  rodent  con- 
trol, and  fiuorldatlon  grants;  the  health  serv- 
ices program  Included  are  home  health  and 
emergency  medical  services  grants.  The 
eighth  program  Included  is  the  rape  crisis 
centers  program  originally  authorized  in  the 
1980  Mental  Health  Systenw  Act. 

Prom  funds  appropriated  under  the  pre- 
ventive health  and  health  services  block 
grant,  each  State  will  be  allocated  the  same 
proportion  of  funds  as  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1981  under  the  various  separate  pro- 
grams Included  in  the  block  grant.  The  ex- 
ception to  this  Is  ;he  allocation  of  funds  for 
rape  crisis  centers  which  will  be  based  on 
population. 


The  Reconciliation  Act  requires  each  State 
to  spend  on  hypertension  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1982  at  least  75  percent  of  the  amount 
of  Federal  funding  for  such  programs  in  the 
State  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  percentage  drops 
to  70  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  60 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1984 

The  Reconciliation  Act  contains  language 
to  continue  existing  grants  under  the  emer- 
gency medical  services  program.  In  addition 
It  requires  that,  of  the  amount  appropriated 
lor  any  fiscal  year  under  this  program,  at 
least  $3  million  chall  be  set  aside  for  an 
allotment  to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation for  rape  crisis  centers. 

The  authorizations  for  the  preventive 
health  and  health  services  block  grant  are: 
$95  million  for  fiscal  year  1982;  $96,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $98,500,000  for  fiscal 
yeai  1984. 

2.  Primary  care  block  grant 
The  Reconciliation  Act  extends  the  com- 
munity health  centers  program  for  1  year, 
through  fiscal  year  1982,  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $284  million.  Starting  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  the  bill  replaces  this  authority  with 
a  new  primary  care  block  grant.  Prom 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  authority 
In  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  States  will  be 
allocated  the  same  proportion  of  funds 
awarded  to  community  health  centers  in  fis- 
cal year  1982. 

Under  the  new  primary  care  block  grant 
authority.  State  will  be  required  to  match 
Federal  funds  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
grants  under  the  block.  The  matching  rate 
is  20  percent  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  335/3 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  addition, 
States  will  be  required  to  award  grants  in 
fiscal  year  1983  to  every  community  health 
center  funded  in  fiscal  year  1982.  These 
grants  will  have  to  be  as  large  as  those 
awarded  in  fiscal  year  1982.  During  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984,  the  Secretary  of 
DHHS  will  continue  to  administer  the  com- 
munity health  centers  program  in  any  State 
which  did  not  apply  for  State  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  authorizations  for  the  primary  care 
block  grant  are:  $2,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  help  States  to  plan  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program;  $302,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $327  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

3.  Alcohol,  drug  abtue,  and  mental  health 
block  grant  program 

The  Reconciliation  Act  establishes  a  for- 
mula for  allocating  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram that  is  Intended  to  provide  approxi- 
mately equal  national  allocations  for  mental 
health  and  for  substance  abuse  programs.  Of 
the  funds  available  for  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams. States  will  be  required  to  spend  at 
least  35  percent  for  alcohol  abuse  programs 
and  35  percent  for  drug  abuse  programs  with 
the  remaining  30  percent  left  to  the  State's 
discretion.  At  least  20  percent  of  the  total 
funds  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  programs 
must  be  used  for  prevention  and  early  In- 
tervention activities. 

With  its  mental  health  funds  under  this 
block  grant,  each  State  will  be  required  to 
provide  funding  to  qualified  community 
mental  health  centers  which  received  grants 
in  fiscal  year  1981  under  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and  which  would 
be  eligible  under  that  legislation.  If  it  were 
still  in  effect. 

Authorizations  under  the  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  block  grant  are: 
$491  million  for  fiscal  year  1982;  $611  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $632  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

4.  Maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 
This  block   grant  Includes  the   following 
programs:   Maternal  and  chUd  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  supplemental 


security  Income  for  disabled  chUdren,  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  prevention,  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome,  hemophella  treat- 
ment centers,  genetic  diseases,  and  the  ado- 
lescent pregnancy  program. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  Is 
$373  million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

In  addition  to  the  above  provisions,  the 
Reconciliation  Act  reduces  funding  for  health 
maintenance  organizations,  health  planning, 
and  health  professions  education  and  train- 
ing. The  act  also  provides  for  the  closing  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  local 
control. 

ADMINISTBATION    ON    AGZNO 

The  AdminUtratlon  on  Aging  (AoA)  im- 
plements most  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Under  title  in 
of  the  act.  the  Federal  Government  finances 
the  activities  of  State  agencies  on  aging  in 
each  State,  including  technical  assistance  to 
over  600  area  agencies  on  aging  throughout 
the  Nation.  State  agencies  receive  Federal 
funds,  on  a  formula  grant  basis,  which  they 
award  to  area  agencies  based  on  State- 
approved  area  plans  on  aging.  Area  agencies 
coordinate  and  Implement  the  plans  and, 
where  needed,  purchase  social  and  nutrition 
services  with  the  formula  grant  funds. 

In  addition  to  funding  social  and  nutri- 
tion services  and  service  systems  for  the 
elderly,  the  Older  Americans  Act  authorizes, 
under  title  TV,  a  program  of  discretionary 
grants  for  training,  research,  discretionary 
programs,  and  multldlsclpllnary  centers  of 
gerontology.  These  efforts  help  to  train  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  of  gerontology,  increase 
knowledge  about  the  service  needs  of  the 
elderly,  and  demonstrate  systems  to  improve 
the  quality  of  services.  Finally,  the  law  pro- 
vides a  system  of  direct  grants  to  qualified 
Indian  tribal  organizations  (title  VI)  and 
funding  for  the  National  Clearinghouse  on 
Aging  and  the  Federal  Coimcll  on  the  Aging 
(title  II) . 

The  Reagan  budget  proposal  Included 
$744.6  million  for  programs  administered  by 
AoA.  It  was  assumed  that  legislation  would 
be  adopted  consolidating  into  one  authoriza- 
tion the  funding  authority  for  social  and 
nutrition  service.  In  addition  to  $897  million 
requested  for  social  and  nutrition  services, 
the  President  proposed  a  transfer  to  AoA  of 
$95.5  million  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  (USDA)  food  commodities  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly,  bringing  the  total  re- 
quest for  title  in  services  to  $692.5  million. 
The  Reagan  administration  also  proposed 
consolidation  of  all  training  and  other  dis- 
cretionary research  activities  into  a  single 
discretionary  program  at  an  authorized  level 
of  $23.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  A  request 
of  $6  million  was  made  for  title  VI;  no  funds 
were  requested  for  the  National  Clearing- 
house on  Aging. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  includes  a  budget  celling  of  $715 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $793.3  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983  for  all  titles  of  the 
act.  except  title  V.  the  senior  community 
service  employment  program  for  older  Amer- 
icans (see  "Employment"  section).  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  Included  lan- 
guage in  the  report  accompanying  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  that  the  total  appropria- 
tion for  discretionary  activities  under  title 
IV  should  not  exceed  $232  million  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $24.7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  conferees  emphasized  that  the 
budget  reconciliation  measure  does  not 
amend  the  existing  USDA  elderly  commodity 
program  as  currently  authorized.  Congress 
has  not  yet  taken  final  action  on  separate 
legislative  proposals  to  consolidate  authori- 
zations for  social  and  nutrition  services,  and 
training  and  other  dlscretloo&ry  activities. 
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lln  mlllioni  of  dollirsi 


FiKSl  YMC- 


1982 


1980 


1981 


Omnibus  BudE- 

et  Reconcilia- 

Reagan  lion  Act 


Stata  adtnin- 

isUation J22.5     J22.7         J22.7     $715     for     all 

titin  ol  the 
act,      except 
title    V    em- 
ployment 
program.>> 
Social  urvicM 
and  centers.. .  247.0       2S2.0     ) 

Nutrition 320.0       3».0      I1J92  5 

USDA  I 

commodities  .71.9         84.7      | 
Training,  re- 
search, and 
discretionary 

projects 54.3         40.5         23.2 

Grants  to  Indian 

tribes 6.0  6.0  6.0 

Federal  Council  ,_ 

onAging 450         .481         .200 

National  Clear- 
inghouse      2.0  1.8     

I  Includes  transfer  ol  $95,500,000  (or  elderly  commodities 
programs  Irom  the  USDA  to  Administration  on  Aging. 

I  See  "Employment  "  section. 

>  Report  of  conferees  accompanying  the  bill  states  that  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriations  for  title  IV  should  not  exceed 
{23,200,000. 

SENIOR   VOLTTNTIXX   PROGRAMS 

Authorized  under  the  Domestic  Voltmteer 
Service  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  the  senior 
companion  program  (SCP),  the  retired 
senior  volunteer  program  (RSVP),  and  the 
foster  grandparent  program  (POP)  provide 
opportunities  for  persons  aged  60  and  over 
to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  community. 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  $88.9  million  was  appro- 
priated for  these  programs.  The  Reagan 
budget  proposal  requested  $89.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  funding.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  includes 
a  total  of  $95  minion  for  the  three  volun- 
teer programs  as  shown  In  the  table  below. 


|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year— 

1981 

1982 

Omnibus 

Budget 

Recon 

ciliation 

Reagan             Act 

SCP 

FGP 

RSVP 

$12-8 

48.4 

27.7 

}11.1          U6.6 
49.7            49.7 
28.7            28.7 

Total 

88,9 

89.5            95.0 

8OCIAI.  SERVICES 

The  current  title  XX  program  assists  States 
in  funding  a  variety  of  social  services  for  in- 
dividuals Guid  families.  Types  of  services  in- 
clude homemaker  services,  family  planning, 
preparation  and  delivery  of  meals,  trans- 
portation, counseling,  substitute  care  and 
day  care  for  adults.  Title  XX  also  provides 
funds  to  States  for  training  social  services 
personnel.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  approximately 
$3  billion  was  available  to  the  States  for 
social  services  and  training  under  title  XX. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposed  con- 
solidation of  title  XX  with  a  number  of  child 
welfare  and  other  social  services  programs. 
Including  most  activities  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration  (CSA).  The  Reagan 
proposal  would  have  consolidated  these  pro- 
grams Into  a  block  grant  to  States  funded  at 
$3.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  which  repre- 
sents a  2S-percent  reduction  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  funding  levels  for  all  of  the  con- 
solidated programs  ($5  billion). 


The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  amended  the  existing  title  XX  to  estab- 
lish  a   new   social   services   block   grant  to 
States.  However,  contrary  to  wishes  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  act  does  not  con- 
solidate any  programs  other  than  title  XX 
social  services  and  training.  All  remaining 
programs  proposed  for  consolidation  by  the 
administration,    except    for   CSA,    were    re- 
tained as  categorical  activities.  (To  replace 
CSA.  a  new  community  services  block  grant 
was  established  that  will  fund  antlpoverty 
activities  at  the  State  and  local  level.  See 
"Community  Services  Block  Grant"  section.) 
The  social  services  block  grant  agreed  to 
imder  the  ReconclUatlon   Act  will  be  per- 
msmently  authorized  and  funded  at  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982,  $2.45  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984,  $2  6 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $2.7  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1986  and  thereafter.  This  funding 
level  in  fiscal  year  1982  represents  about  a  20- 
percent  cut  from  the  fiscal  year  1981  funding 
level    for    title   XX   services    and    training. 
Under  the  new  block  grant.  States  will  receive 
allotments  based  on  population.  Unlike  cur- 
rent law,  there  will  be  no  Income  ellglbllty 
guidelines  or  provisions  targeting  assir.tance 
on  certain  population  groups.  States  will  be 
free  to  design  their  own  social  services  pro- 
grams subject  to  certain  general  prohibitions 
against   using   funds   for   capital    improve- 
ments, most  education  and  medical  care,  and 
certain   other   activities.   Prior  to   spending 
funds  each  fiscal  year.  States  will  publish  a 
report  on  their  Intended  use  of  funds  and 
every  2   years.   States   will   report  on   their 
actual  use  of  funds.  Audits  also  will  be  re- 
quired every  2  years.  State  plans  and  public 
participation    requirements,    continued    in 
current  title  XX  law,  will  be  eliminated  as 
will  State  matching  requirements. 

BiUiona 

Fiscal  year  1881  appropriation $3.0 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

Reagan  proposal   i '2.25 

Omnibus     Budget     Reconciliation 
Act  — -     '2.* 

'  Would  have  been  consolidated  with  child 
welfare  programs,  child  abuse  prevention, 
runaway  youth.  CSA.  and  programs  for  han- 
dicapped into  larger  social  services  block 
grant  with  total  1982  funding  of  $3.8  billion. 

'  Funding  levels  for  title  XX  social  services 
block  grant  will  Increase  to  $2.46  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  $2.6  billion  In  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $2.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  thereafter. 

COMMUNITY      SERVICES     BLOCK     GRANT 

The  Community  Services  Administration 
(CSA)  currently  is  an  Independent  execu- 
tive branch  agency  which  supports  a  variety 
of  programs  to  alleviate  poverty.  The  chief 
function  of  CSA  is  to  fund  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  local  antlpoverty  programs,  known 
as  community  action  agencies,  which  exist 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
counties.  In  addition.  CSA  administers  a 
number  of  small  categorical  programs,  in- 
cluding senior  opportunities  and  services, 
which  is  designed  to  promote  the  self-suf- 
ficiency of  low-Income  elderly  and  serves 
about  1.5  million  elderly  each  year.  Total 
appropriations  for  CSA  in  fiscal  year  1981 
are  $526.4  million. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposed  to 
abolish  CSA  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  consoli- 
date most  of  Its  activities  and  a  portion  of 
its  budget  Into  a  social  services  block  grant 
to  States.  CSA  would  have  been  combined 
with  11  other  social  services  programs  under 
the  Reagan  proposal,  which  also  would  have 
reduced  the  budgets  for  each  program  by 
approximately  25  percent.  In  the  case  of 
CSA,  $363  million  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred into  the  block  grant. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  abolished  CSA,  as  requested  by  the 


Reagan  administration,  but  did  not  con- 
solidate antlpoverty  activities  into  a  larger 
social  services  block  grant.  Instead,  the  CSA 
programs  will  be  replaced  by  a  community 
services  block  grant,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (DHHS)  and  funded  annually  at 
$389.4  million.  States  will  receive  allotments 
based  on  the  amounts  they  receive  from 
CSA  in  fiscal  year  1981.  and  will  be  required 
to  pass  most  of  their  allotments  to  local 
governments  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  conduct  antlpoverty  activities.  Further, 
the  Secretary  of  DHHS  will  be  authorized 
to  reserve  up  to  9  percent  of  total  appropria- 
tions each  year  for  discretionary  use. 

Hilliona 

Fiscal  year  1981  approprlmtlODS $636.4 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

Reagan  proposal 'SW.  0 

OmnlbtiB    Budget    BeconcUlstlon 

Act — -     '888.* 

'This  amount  would  have  been  Included 
in  a  larger  ($3.8  billion)  social  services  block 
grant  to  States,  CSA  as  a  national  agency 
would  be  abolished. 

•  This  amount  Is  authorized  for  a  commu- 
nity services  block  grant  to  States,  CSA  as  a 
national  agency  will  be  abolished. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

Last  year,  more  than  150.000  low-Income 
elderly  were  served  by  the  locally  controlled 
legal  aid  offices  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. These  older  citizens  represented 
mate  than  12  percent  of  the  programs  total 
clients.  In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  Corporation  is 
funded  at  $321  million.  To  maintain  the  ex- 
isting level  of  operation  In  local  offices,  the 
Corporation  estimates  about  $332  million 
would  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Rea- 
gan administration  proposed  termination  of 
the  Corporation  but  would  have  allowed 
States  to  use  social  services  block  grant  funds 
to  provide  legal  services  to  the  low  income. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the  Omnibus 
Budget  ReconcUlatlon  Act  of  1981  agreed  not 
to  Include  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  In 
the  reconcUlatlon  bill,  but  Instead  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  reauthorizing  the  pro- 
gram through  separate  legislation.  The  House 
already  has  passed  a  2-year  reauthorization 
with  an  annual  funding  level  of  $241  million, 
while  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  has  reported  a  3-year.  $100-mU- 
llon-per-year  reauthorization.  The  reconcil- 
iation bills  silence  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  does  not  preclude  Congress  from 
subsequently  ^proving  a  reauthorization 
bUl. 

tlillioni 

Fiscal  year  1981  appropriation $321. 3 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

Reagan    proposal 

Omnibus    Budget    Reconciliation 
Act (') 

•  The  Budget  ReconcUlatlon  Act  Is  silent 
on  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Conferees 
on  the  act  agreed  that  a  separate  reauthori- 
zation bUl  will  be  considered  for  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

WEATHERIZATION 

The  present  weatherlzatlon  program  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE) .  In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  program  will 
provide  $182  million  to  States  for  weatherlz- 
ing  the  homes  of  people  with  Incomes  at  or 
below  125  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  The 
Reagan  administration  requested  no  funds 
for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Instead, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  administration  that 
either  community  development  block  grant 
funds  or  low-Income  energy  funds  could  be 
used  for  home  weatherlzatlon. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  Includes  $336  million  for  DOE  SUte 
and  local  energy  conservation  pr0|?rams.  The 
conference  agreement  on  the  legislation  pro- 
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▼Idea  that  aa  much  as  tl7S  million  of  thla 
amount  may  be  used  for  the  low-lncome 
home  weatherlzatlon  program.  (In  addition, 
the  Reconciliation  Act  provisions  relating  to 
low-Income  home  energy  assistance  program 
provides  that  up  to  15  percent  of  the  total 
appropriated  for  that  program  may  be  used 
for  weatherlzatlon.  The  total  authorized  for 
the  low-Income  home  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram, under  the  conference  agreement.  Is 
$1,875  billion  each  year  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984.  See  "Low-Income  Energy  As- 
sistance" section.) 

Millions 

Fiscal  year  1981  approprlBtlon 9182 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

R«agan  ptopot»l 

Omnlbua  Budget  ReconcUlatlon  Act    >  176 

>The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
proyldes  >33e  million  for  State  and  local 
energy  conservation  projects.  The  conference 
report  on  the  act  states  that  as  much  as  $175 
million  of  this  total  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  low-Income  home  weatherlzatlon. 

HfPLATMENT 

The  senior  community  service  employment 
program  (SCSEF)  Is  authorized  under  title 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  pro- 
gram provides  part-time  work  opportunities 
In  community  services  activities  for  low-In- 
come persons  aged  55  and  over  who  have  been 
poor  employment  prospects.  The  fiscal  year 
1981  appropriation  level  Is  (277.1  million 
which  supports  54.300  Job  slots.  The  Reagan 
administration  requested  the  same  level  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUlatlon Act  of  1981  Includes  a  level  of  $277.1 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  9293.7  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  support  54.200  part-time  employment  po- 
sitions for  eligible  Individuals. 

Title  m,  section  308  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) ). 
authorizes  funding  of  projects  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
$2  million  was  provided  for  the  program.  The 
Reagan  budget  Included  Si  million  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  did  not  provide  a  specific 
authorization  for  section  308  activities.  There 
was  a  specific  authorization  Included  for  all 
title  m  programs  of  $219  million.  Up  to  6 
percent  of  these  amounts  could  be  used  for 
the  section  308  program. 

Public  service  employment  Is  funded  under 
two  separate  CBTA  programs  (structural  em- 
ployment, title  n-D).  and  countercyclical, 
title  VI).  It  Is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year 
1981  a  total  of  460.000  to  500.000  persons  have 
been  served  by  these  two  programs,  over  6 
percent  of  whom  are  age  56  and  over.  Fol- 
lowing the  Reagan  proposal,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  allows  no 
funds  for  public  service  employment  In  fiscal 
year  1982. 


(In  millions  of  doUarsj 


Fiscal  yatr— 


1982 


1981       fiaaian 


Omnibus 

Buditt 

Rocon* 

ciliation 

Act 


TiUeV:OAA S277  1 

Till.  Ill:  Sac  309-CnA..:  tO 

Titla  ll-0:CnA « 2, 195  0 

T}|I#VI:CETA '4S.0 


J277.1 
1.0 
0 
0 


'  J277. 1 
<  10. 95 
0 
0 


•  Th«  act  also  providw  authorization  for  additional  amounts 
to  support  at  least  54.200  part-time  job  slots. 

'  Cjilini  lor  possible  (undinj  from  toUl  titla  III  authorization. 

« Th«  amount  of  J852,000.000  was  rcproiramad  to  other 
activities. 


DUCATION 

The  continuing  education  program  pro- 
vides funds  to  States  and  higher  education 
Institutions  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  adults  Inadequately  served  by  instruc- 
tional programs  In  their  communities  (title 
I-B.  educational  outreach  programs.  Higher 
Education  Act).  For  fiscal  year  1981.  $2.2 
million  was  appropriated  for  these  activities. 
The  Reagan  administration  budget  requested 
no  funds  for  title  I-B  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  places  a  celling  of  $8  million  on  the 
authorization  for  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Thus  far.  there  has  been  no  action  on 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  legislation  for 
this  program. 

TRAMSPORTATION 

Section  16(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  allows  2 
percent  of  urban  discretionary  grant  funding 
to  be  set  aside  for  capital  assistance  grants 
to  States,  local  agencies,  and  private  non- 
profit groups  for  transit  services  to  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  The  Reagan  budget 
would  have  made  $34.4  million  available  in 
fiscal  year  1982  for  capital  assistance  under 
this  section,  a  decrease  of  $9.4  million  from 
fiscal  year  1981  funding  levels.  The  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  as  approved  In  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  allows 
for  a  slightly  greater  level  of  assistance.  $36 
million. 


ASSISTED  HOUSING  (UNIT  RESERVATIONS) 


The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  administers  three  major  pro- 
grams to  improve  rental  housing  conditions 
for  low-income  Individuals  and  families.  The 
section  202  program  provides  direct  Federal 
long-term  loans  for  the  construction  of 
rental  housing  for  lower  Income  persons  who 
are  elderly  or  handicapped.  Section  8  lower 
Income  housing  assistance  payments  are 
used  In  conjunction  with  the  section  202 
program.  The  section  8  program  provides 
assistance.  In  the  form  of  rental  payments, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  new  units, 
substantial  rehabilitation  of  imlts,  and  the 
use  of  standard  existing  units.  No  household 
assisted  under  section  8  may  pay  more  than 
25  percent  of  Its  Income  for  rent.  The  rental 
payment  may  be  as  low  as  15  percent,  de- 
pending on  family  Income,  size,  and  medical 
or  other  unusual  expenses.  Last,  the  public 
housing  program  Is  a  locally  operated  pro- 
gram In  which  public  housing  agencies  en- 
gage and  assist  in  the  development  of  public 
housing  projects  which  may  be  newly  con- 
structed, existing,  rehabilitated,  or  leased. 
Tenants  In  public  housing  have  low  Incomes 
and  usually  must  pay  up  to  25  percent  of 
their  Incomes  for  rent. 

The  Reagan  budget  requested  funds  for 
175,000  assisted  housing  units.  In  addition, 
the  administration  proposed  to  Increase 
gradually,  over  the  next  6  years,  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  rent  contribution  paid  by 
tenants  living  in  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing from  26  to  30  percent  of  their  adjusted 
Income. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  limits  the  number  of  units  to  an  es- 
timated 162.600.  The  rent  payments  of  as- 
sisted housing  tenants  would  Increase  from 
25  to  30  percent  of  Income,  phased  In  over 
a  5-year  period.  No  tenant's  payment  could 
Increase  by  more  than  10  percent  In  any  12- 
month  period,  as  a  result  of  the  changes  In 
definition  of  Income  and  required  rent  pay- 
ments. Increases  because  of  rising  Income 
are  exempt  from  this  restriction.  This 
change  is  expected  to  produce  an  estimated 
savings  of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
rising  to  an  annual  savings  of  more  than 
$1.3  billion  by  fiscal  year  1986.  No  authoriza- 
tion Is  given  for  fimdlng  congregate  housing 
services  programs. 


Rscal  yaar— 

1982 

1981       Raaian 

Omnibus 
Buditt 
Recon- 
ciliation 
Act- 

Sec.  202' 

Sec.  8 

Public  housing..... 

(18,400)    (17.200) 

...    177.000      151,000 
30  396       24  000 

(17  200) 
126,500 
24,000 

Total 

207,396      175,000 

152,500 

>  Numbers  are  derived  by  Coniressional  Buiet  Office  from 
stipulations  in  the  act  and  assumptions  on  program  mil  and 
dollar  amount 

>  A  nonadd  item,  units  are  included  in  sac.  8  unit  ititr- 
vations.c 


LEGAL  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  week  before  the  August  recess, 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the 
budget  reconciliation  measure  decided  to 
take  the  question  of  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  out  of  the  budget 
bill  and  leave  it  to  the  normal  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  channels.  Since 
we  are  now  in  the  final  stretch  of  this 
process,  I  want  to  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
task  now  before  us.  During  the  first  6 
months  of  this  Congress,  we  have  devoted 
most  of  our  energies  to  putting  into  law 
the  desire  the  people  have  expressed  for 
substantial  cutbacks  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Everyone  realizes  that  these  new  poli- 
cies, whatever  their  long-range  beneficial 
consequences  for  the  economy,  are  going 
to  make  many  aspects  of  life  more  difiS- 
cult  in  the  short  run  for  the  poor  in  our 
country.  For  this  reason,  it  is  critical  that 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  be  pre- 
served intact  and  be  given  the  strong  vote 
of  confidence  it  deserves  from  this  body. 
As  the  impact  of  budget  cuts  begins  to  be 
felt  at  the  local  level,  the  need  for  insur- 
ing continued  access  to  our  country's 
system  of  justice  for  low-income  individ- 
uals and  families  will  become  more  and 
more  pressing. 

On  June  18,  the  House  passed  a  Legal 
Services  reauthorization  measure  for  fis- 
cal years  1982  and  1983,  agreeing  to  a 
$241  million  funding  level.  In  July,  the 
House  also  agreed  to  the  same  funding 
level  in  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
Corporation.  On  July  29,  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
filed  its  report  on  the  reauthorization  bill 
it  approved  earlier  this  summer,  S.  1533, 
authorizing  a  spending  ceiling  of  $100 
million  for  the  Corporation.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  original  Legal  Services 
reauthorization  bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  939. 
which  would  have  maintained  the  Cor- 
poration's current  $321.3  million  funding 
level  through  next  year. 

I  regret  that  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  reduced  this  figure 
by  over  two-thirds  in  its  authorization 
bill.  However,  I  am  also  cosponsoring  the 
committee  bill,  in  anticipation  of  an 
effort  <m  the  fioor  to  raise  the  funding 
level  in  S.  1533  to  at  least  the  House- 
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approved  figure,  which  I  wiU  vigorously 
support.  One  promising  sign  is  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Appropriations,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Weicker,  is  plan- 
ning to  adopt  the  House's  $241  million 
figure  for  the  Corporation  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  it  is  marlting  up  this  week. 
Although  the  prospects  for  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Legal  Services  Corporation  are 
looking  bright,  we  should  not  fool  our- 
selves that  this  will  be  more  than  a 
partial  answer  to  the  need  for  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  Especially  in  view  of 
the  anticipated  reduction  in  the  current 
funding  level  of  the  Corporation  ($321.3 
miUion) ,  it  is  imperative  that  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  private  bar  in  this 
area  be  redoubled  to  compensate  for  the 
budget  cuts  and  resulting  reduced  re- 
sources for  local  legal  assistance  offices. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  Legal  Serv- 
ices authorization  bills  this  year  contain 
a  provision  instructing  the  Corporation 
to  devote  greater  attention  to  ways  of 
involving  private  attorneys  in  legal  as- 
sistance programs  on  this  basis. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  the  recent  creation  of  the  Mary- 
land Volunteer  Lawyers  Service,  a  state- 
wide coordinating  office  for  organizing 
voluntary  legal  services  to  the  poor  by 
the  private  bar.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  service  will  be  to  establish  a  referral 
procedure  that  will  insure  that  law  firms 
and  individual  attorneys,  who  wish  to 
volunteer  some  of  their  time  and  exper- 
tise to  providing  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor,  will  be  able  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  most  productive  way  with  the  most 
clients.  In  addition,  the  service  will  offer 
educational  programs  and  distribute  lit- 
erature as  well  as  develop  a  library  in 
the  areas  of  law  that  volunteer  attorneys 
are  most  likely  to  become  involved  in. 

The  Maryland  Volunteer  Lawyers 
Service  was  established  on  July  1,  with 
the  support  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  the  Maryland  Bar 
Association,  the  Maryland  Bar  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Maryland  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. I  have  been  proud  of  what  Mary- 
land's Legal  Aid  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  with  the  help  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Volunteer  Lawyers  Serv- 
ice will  also  become  an  exemplar  for 
similar  initiatives  in  other  States.  The 
time  has  come  for  shoring  up  our  leeal 
services  and  reaffirming  our  commit- 
ment to  equal  justice  under  law.* 
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WEBB  DRUGSTORE  MAT?KS  CEN- 
TENNIAL WITH  EXPANSION 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  small 
business  is  the  backbone  of  our  economy 
and  our  Nation,  not  only  economically 
but  socially  as  well.  And  there  is  nothing 
more  important  in  this  vital  sector  of 
our  economy  than  the  family  drugstore 
in  a  small  town  or  neighborhood  where 
there  is  a  special  relationship  between 
the  druggist  and  his  neighbors  in  the 
community. 

Such  a  drugstore  is  F.  Z.  Webb  &  Sons 
of  Smithville,  Tenn.  and  such  a  man  is 
Nerval  Webb.  Jr.,  who  is  the  owner  and 
proprietor  of  this  fine  institution  which 


recently  observed  its  centennial  anni- 
versary and  a  major  expansion.  It  was 
like  an  old-fashioned  barn-raising  and 
husking  bee  or  quilting  party,  a  century 
ago  when  folks  would  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  be  together.  The  Webb  drug- 
store is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  drug- 
store in  Tennes.<e€  still  owned  by  the 
same  family. 

People  came  from  miles  around  to 
visit  Norval,  his  wife,  Gail,  his  son.  Alan, 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  who 
came  from  as  far  away  as  Texas  to 
share  in  the  event.  There  were  contests 
of  various  kinds  and  organ  music  and 
singing.  It  was  the  best  of  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  Tennessee  hospitality  combined 
with  the  best  of  new  techniques  of  mer- 
chandising. The  expanded  store  has 
gleaming  new  fixtures — but  the  soda 
fountain  and  the  "philosophers'  comer" 
are  still  there  where  folks  come  to  sip 
coffee  or  have  a  soft  drink  and  discuss 
the  issues  of  the  day. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  other  drug- 
stores in  Smithville  are  not  fine  stores 
operated  by  fine  people  also.  But  the 
Webb  store  tradition  and  heritage  de- 
serve recognition  at  this  time. 

Because  this  saga  of  the  Webb  family  is 
a  symbol  of  the  ability  and  determina- 
tion of  small  business  famiUes  through- 
out the  country,  I  ask  permission  to 
place  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
local  newspapers — the  Smithville  Re- 
view and  the  Star — of  the  centennial 
event. 

The  excerpts  follow : 
(From  the  Smithville  Review.  July  29.  1981] 

In  Memory  of  F.  Z.  Webb  and  the  Legacy 
He  Left 

(By  Pellx  LaPever) 

The  hundredth  year  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  F.  Z.  Webb  &  Sons  Drug  Store 
brings  to  mind  F.  Z.  Webb — a  man  of  great 
purpose  and  character.  His  dedication  to  his 
God.  his  conununlty.  and  his  family  was  well 
established. 

His  greatest  landmark  founded  In  1881  Is 
now  in  the  care  of  his  grandson,  Norval,  and 
his  great-grandson,  Alan.  They  are  living  up 
to  and  perpetuating  his  idea  of  quality  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 

P.  Z.  Webb  &  Sons  is  one  of  the  greatest 
landmarks  In  Middle  Tennessee  because  of 
its  past  and  present  contributions.  It  Is 
keeping  abreast  with  changing  times  In  or- 
der to  continue  serving  the  community  In 
the  best  way  possible.  This,  his  legacy.  Is  In 
very  good  hands. 

P  Z.  Webb  was  a  deacon  In  his  church.  He 
loved  people— during  hard  times  If  one 
didn't  have  the  money  one  still  got  the 
medicine. 

His  eon-ln-law.  Bill  LaPever,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  block,  owned  Bill's  Place.  He  was 
also  instilled  with  the  very  same  way  of 
thinking  for  he  supplied  many  families  for 
months  with  groceries  before  they  were  able 
to  pay.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Sally  was  attracted  to  blm,  because  of 
his  altruistic  nature. 

P.  Z.  was  very  dedicated  to  his  family, 
which  was,  of  course,  his  greatest  legacy.  His 
children  were  Caeser,  Georgia,  Eugenia,  Nor- 
val and  Sally.  Caeser  and  Norval  were  phar- 
macists trained  at  Vanderbilt,  Georgia,  Euge- 
nia and  Sally  had  taught  in  the  county 
schools. 

All  of  P.  Z.'s  children  were  given  the  ad- 
vantage to  learn  academically.  They  were 
also  taught  to  understand  and  care  for 
others.  In  regards  to  learning,  Sally  was  typ- 
ical of  the  women  in  her  family.  Apart  from 


teaching,  atie  played  the  piano  and  palntad 
l>eautlful  pictures. 

In  1860.  P.  Z.  Webb  was  bom  In  Warren 
County  near  the  DeKalb  County  line  In  the 
community  known  as  Mlddleton.  Mlddleton 
is  now  known  as  Moore's  Community  College. 
His  father  was  Daniel  Watklns  Webb  and  bis 
mother  was  Sarah,  called  Sally. 

Sarah  was  the  daughter  of  Percy  Oreen 
Magnus  and  his  wife  Polly  Cantrell.  Many 
children  were  bom  to  this  union,  mostly 
girls. 

P.  Z.  had  two  brothers  who  lived  cloee  to 
him  in  Smithville.  One  brother  was  a  doctor 
and  the  other  was  a  lawyer  and  judge  of  the 
chancery  court.  P.  Z.  passed  away  In  1924, 
but  his  memory  still  lives  with  his  gift  of 
love  to  his  Ood.  his  community  and  to  the 
ones  he  left. 

I'm  deeply  In  debt  to  Tommy  Webb  for  In- 
formation supplied  about  my  grandfather, 
Felix  ZoUicoffer  Webb. 


I  Prom  the  SnUthvUle  (Tenn.)  Star.  July  29, 

1981] 

Webb  &  Sons  Phabmacy  Turns  100 

A  family  drug  store  that  has  prospered 

into  an  institution  in  Smithville  and  DeKalb 

County  history  for  the  past  100  years  will 

l)e  recognized  the  rest  of  this  week  and  all 

next  week. 

P.  Z.  Webb  &  Sons  Pharmacy  on  the  court- 
house square  In  Smithville  plans  its  centen- 
nial celebration  as  visitors  from  as  far  away 
as  Texas  and  who  knows  where  else  come  to 
SmlthvUle. 

The  drug  store  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  drug  store  in  Tennessee  to 
be  operated  by  one  family  and  has  stayed 
at  very  nearly  the  same  location  for  most  of 
Its  century-old  history. 

Late;t  In  the  chain  of  store  owner  opera- 
tors Is  Norval  Webb,  Jr..  past  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacists  and  still  a  sitting 
board  member. 

Webb  and  his  son  Alan  are  among  the 
Webb  family  members  and  store  employees 
who  will  greet  the  many  visitors  and  cus- 
tomers expected  to  drop  by  the  store  during 
the  special  anniversary  activities. 

For  three  generations,  the  store  has  been 
the  scene  of  more  than  the  mixing  of  pre- 
scriptions. 

County  commissioners  and  county  oflicials 
have  discussed  many  a  matter  over  a  cup  of 
coffee,  which  still  costs  a  dime. 

Deals  more  than  a  dime's  worth,  sometimes 
depending  on  your  point  of  view,  have  also 
been  discussed  over  coffee,  cokes,  candy  bars, 
sandwiches,  and  hamburgers  by  countless 
teenagers,  parents  and  grandparents. 

With  its  7  p.m  closing  hour,  the  store, 
which  has  steadily  expanded  since  the  days 
when  a  turkey  feet  collection  graced  the 
walls,  has  the  latest  closing  hour  of  any 
business  on  the  downtown  square. 

The  cutting  of  an  anniversary  cake  has 
been  scheduled  for  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at 
the  store. 

Among  those  Invited  have  been  DeKalb 
County  Judge  Billy  J  LaPever.  Smithville 
Mayor  Gary  "Gus"  Johnson,  various  elected 
officials  from  the  city  of  Smithville  and 
throughout  DeKalb  County.  University  of 
Tennessee  Pharmacy  School  Dean  John  Au- 
tlon,  Nashville  Judge  Bob  Sutton,  who  Is 
a  family  friend,  and  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacies. 

Former  Fourth  District  Representative  Joe 
L.  Evins,  who  has  visited  the  pharmacy  dur- 
ing numerous  visits  home  from  Washington. 
DC.  has  also  been  invited  to  the  special 
cake  cutting  Monday  morning. 

Members  of  the  Smithville  Rotary  CTub. 
Downtown  Merchant's  Association,  and 
Smithvllle-DeKalb  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  also  been  invited. 

Hefting  the  knife  to  formally  cut  the  cake 
win  be  Winnie  Webb,  the  oldest  living  family 
member  and  wife  of  the  late  J   C  Webb 
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Family  members  from  as  far  away  as  Texas 
have  also  been  invited  to  Smlthville  for 
Monday's  cake  cutting  and  celebration. 

A  drawing  for  a  television  set  will  be  held 
Aug.  8  and  entries  will  be  accepted  up  to  the 
time  of  the  give-away. 

Among  the  Items  donated  by  various  com- 
panies and  businesses  as  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion are: 

An  Infant  toy  donated  by  the  Gerber  Co  . 
which  will  be  given  to  the  youngest  regis- 
trant for  the  drawing. 

Brlte-Ute  flashlights  donated  by  Ray-O- 
Vac. 

An  Osterlnger  compliments  of  American 
Paper  and  Twine. 

Soft-Palc  Luggage  donated  by  American 
Paper  and  Twine. 

Coke  picnic  basket  compliments  of  M&M 
Plastics,  Inc. 

Stainless  steel  bowls  compliments  of 
TOVD. 

Weatherproof  lanterns  compliments  of 
Ray-O-Vac. 

Gillette  razors,  compliments  of  the  Gillette 
Co. 

Men's  wfttch,  compliments  of  Tennessee 
Wholesale  Drugs. 

Automatic  colTee  maker,  compliments  of 
American  Paper  &  Twine. 

Ladies'  watch,  compliments  of  Tlmex  Corp. 

Congress  Bridge  Cards,  compliments  of  U.S. 
Playing  Card  Co. 

Coppertone  Beach  bag  filed  with  vacation 
supplies,  compliments  of  Plough,  Inc 

Road  Atlas,  compliments  of  CIBA. 

Thermal  blanket  to  be  given  to  the  oldest 
person  registering  during  the  celebraUon. 

[rmm  the  SmlthTlIle  Review,  July  29,  1981 ) 

Webb's  Dbuo  Is  Olosst  Bttsiness 

(By  Thomas  O.  Webb) 

The  summer  of  1881  was  the  driest  that 
has  ever  been  known  before  or  since.  Gar- 
dens dried  up.  much  livestock  literally 
starved  to  death,  and  no  com  crop  at  all 
was  made  on  most  farms.  Twenty-one-year- 
old  Felix  Zt^Ucoffer  (ZolUe)  Webb  was 
working  on  his  mother's  farm,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  dry  summer,  he  was  ready  for  a 
change.  He  hardly  had  to  give  his  decision 
a  second  thought  when  his  two  older  broth- 
ers asked  him  to  operate  a  drug  store  they 
had  Just  bought  in  Smlthville.  They  were 
far  too  busy  to  run  It  themselves — Bethel 
Webb  was  a  lawyer  and  Julius  Webb  was  a 
medical  doctor,  and  they  had  bought  the 
drug  store  as  an  investment  when  George 
Dlllard  went  out  of  business. 

While  Zollie  Webb  had  a  good  education 
for  his  time,  he  had  not  been  educated  to 
bo  a  druggist;  but  then  neither  had  the  other 
druggists  of  that  day.  The  State  of  Tennes- 
see had  no  requirements  to  meet  and  phar- 
macists did  not  have  to  have  a  license.  In 
fact,  even  medical  doctors  were  not  required 
to  have  a  license  until  1889.  All  that  Zollie 
needed  to  become  a  druggist  was  a  drug 
store,  and  that  he  had.  He  soon  found  that 
the  drug  store,  like  the  farm,  was  not  the 
road  to  pro^iertty.  In  1881.  his  first  year  In 
the  store,  there  were  many  days  when  he 
took  In  only  50  cents  a  day  Things  Improved 
during  the  next  two  years  as  the  weather 
returned  to  normal,  and  the  farmers  had 
more  money.  The  countryside  around  Smlth- 
ville furnished  most  of  the  drug  stores  cus- 
tomers; Smlthville  itself  had  only  about  400 
residents. 

Work  in  the  store  was  easier  than  that 
on  the  farm,  but  the  hours  were  about  as 
long.  The  store  opened  at  daylight  and 
usually  closed  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  There 
were  not  many  customers,  but  whenever  they 
came,  the  store  was  open.  By  working  long 
hours,  Zollie  prospered  enough  that  he 
bought  the  store's  goods  and  equipment  from 
Ms  brothers,  and  even  expanded  his  stock 
to  Include  a  line  of  shoes.  This  was  a  for- 


tunate addition,  for  it  brought  his  future 
wife,  eighteen-year-old  Amanda  Smith,  into 
the  store  to  look  at  a  pair  of  shoes.  She  only 
came  in  once,  for  her  father  made  it  clear 
to  her  that  ladles  of  any  age  did  not  go 
into  the  stores  for  any  purpose.  Town  was 
much  too  rough  for  ladles,  and  anything 
they  required  could  be  bought  for  them  by  a 
male  member  of  the  family. 

At  any  rate.  Zollie  found  It  convenient  to 
visit  the  Smith  home,  and  In  1885  he  and 
Amanda  were  married.  By  1895  they  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  ZoMle  was 
now  an  established  family  man  and  an 
established  business  man.  Then  In  1898  flre 
destroyed  all  the  stores  In  the  block  where 
the  drug  store  was  located.  Including  Webb's 
Drug  StCkre,  of  course.  Zollie  had  no  Insur- 
ance, and  nothing  was  saved  from  the  flre 
except  a  string  of  turkey  feet,  trophies  of 
several  years  of  Zollle's  hunting. 

Zollie  Webb  now  made  an  Important  de- 
cision, which  marked  a  turning  point  In  the 
history  of  the  drug  store.  Until  this  time,  he 
had  not  owned  the  buUdlng  in  which  the 
store  was  located,  but  had  rented  from  his 
cousin,  Billy  Potter.  The  store  was  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square,  in  the 
same  block  where  the  present  store  now 
stands.  The  flrst  building  was  the  third  store 
north  of  the  corner;  Its  location  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  building  bought  In  1980  for  use 
as  storage  by  the  present  drug  store. 

Zollie  decided  he  had  rented  long  enough 
and  he  determined  to  build  his  own  store. 
His  father-in-law.  George  Smith,  owned  the 
lot  on  the  corner  of  West  Main  Street  and 
the  public  square.  On  January  6,  1900.  F.  Z. 
Webb  purchased  this  lot.  and  the  drug  store 
was  located  where  it  would  remain  for  most 
of  the  next  80  years. 

Since  all  the  stores  in  the  block  had 
burned,  all  of  them  had  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
owners  of  the  four  lots  facing  the  square 
were  ZoUie  Webb.  Billy  Porter.  Jim  Moore, 
and  Will  Smith.  They  agreed  to  build  their 
stores  with  similar  fronts  In  order  to  present 
an  attractive  appearance.  A  sidewalk  was 
built  In  front  of  the  block  and  a  well  was 
dug  beside  the  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
block.  This  was  long  before  alr-condltloning, 
so  for  summer  comfort  a  metal  awning  was 
placed  over  each  store  front.  Past-growing 
locust  trees  were  planted  beside  the  walk, 
and  benches  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
stores.  The  owners  could  sit  outside  when 
they  were  not  busy,  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noons the  people  of  the  town  sat  on  the 
benches  and  enjoyed  the  music  of  the  Smlth- 
ville Concert  Band  as  they  played  In  the 
bandstand  on  the  square. 

There  were  changes  Inside  the  store  as 
well  as  outside.  The  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
of  1909  placed  addictive  drugs  under  strict 
control.  Prior  to  that  time  opium  was  kept 
on  the  counter  Just  like  cheese,  and  anyone 
with  the  money  could  buy  a  chunk  of  It.  De- 
Kalb  County  had  a  number  of  drug  addicts, 
though  they  were  different  from  those  of 
today.  Whereas  most  present-day  addicts 
are  young  people,  the  addicts  of  that  time 
were  mostly  older  people.  Many  of  them  had 
become  addicted  by  taking  drugs  to  kill  the 
pain  of  arthritis  or  some  other  chronic  dis- 
ease. They  spent  considerable  amounts  of 
money  In  their  addiction;  some  spent  as 
much  as  SIOO  at  one  time,  an  enormous 
amount  for  that  time. 

The  drug  store  continued  to  prosper,  and 
Zollie  sent  both  his  sons  to  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity, where  both  graduated  with  degrees 
In  pharmacy.  Caesar  returned  to  work  In  the 
store  in  1912;  by  1914  he  was  making  a 
monthly  salary  of  $40.  He  lived  very  well  on 
this;  his  house  rent  was  $8  a  month.  Norval 
returned  from  Vanderbllt  in  1917.  He  and 
Caesar  had  some  new  Ideas.  The  drug  store 
had  been  selling  Coca-Cola  and  other  drinks 
for  several  years,  using  ice  from  Ell  Evans" 
Ice  plant.  Now  that  electricity  had  come  to 


Smlthville,  they  felt  that  a  popcorn  ma- 
chine would  pay  off.  Not  only  would  they 
make  a  proflt  on  popcorn,  but  the  demand 
for  cold  drinks  would  be  Increased.  The  pop- 
corn machine  cost  $500.  which  was  an  out- 
rageous price,  but  they  felt  It  would  soon 
pay  for  Itself.  However,  the  popcorn  machine 
had  barely  been  bought  and  installed,  when 
once  again  the  drug  sture  burned,  along, 
with  all  the  other  stores  In  the  block.  Man- 
ful efforts  were  made  to  save  the  popcorn 
machine,  but  it  was  lost,  and  Caesar  barely 
escapwd  injury.  Once  again,  there  was  no 
Insurance  on  the  store. 

Zollie  was  now  sixty  years  old  and  not  In 
the  best  of  health.  Caesar  was  twenty-five. 
They  decided  that  all  three  would  become 
equal  partners  In  the  store,  now  to  be  known 
as  F.  Z.  Webb  and  Sons.  "The  flrst  thing  the 
partnership  did  was  to  buy  Harlan  Mason's 
drug  store.  Mr.  Mason's  store  was  located  on 
Main  Street  where  Jenkln's  and  Darwin's 
store  now  Is.  On  September  25.  1920.  F.  Z. 
Webb  and  Sons  bought  Mr.  Mason's  store,  lot, 
drugs,  furniture,  and  fixtures  for  $9,260.  to 
be  paid  within  three  years.  Thus  with  one 
stroke  they  continued  their  own  business 
and  eliminated  their  competition. 

In  the  new  location  the  partners  decided 
on  a  new  business  venture.  Smlthville  bad 
had  electricity  for  three  or  four  years  now. 
Though  It  went  out  every  time  a  storm  came 
up.  it  was  considered  dependable  enough  to 
put  In  a  freezer  for  ice  cream  and  to  install 
a  complete  soda  fountain.  The  soda  fountain 
was  bought  from  Vernon  Gothard  at  Lib- 
erty; It  was  made  of  brown  marble  and  had  a 
large  mirror  that  hung  on  the  wall  behind  It. 
There  were  also  small  tables  and  wire- 
back  chairs  where  customers  could  sit  to  en- 
joy their  sodas,  sundaes,  and  milkshakes. 
Young  Freddie  Tramel  was  employed  to  op- 
erate the  soda  fountain  and  do  other  odd 
jobs.  He  proved  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  drugstore,  as  Zollie  Webb  died  in  1924, 
leaving  Caesar  and  Norval  to  manage  the 
store.  Then  In  1929  Norval  found  It  necessary 
to  spend  several  months  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  with  his  wife,  who  had  tuberculosis. 
This  was  a  difficult  time  for  him  to  be  away, 
as  construction  was  begun  that  year  on  the 
new  store. 

The  Webbs  had  always  Intended  to  rebuild 
In  the  corner  of  the  square  and  West  Main 
Street.  The  lot  had  stood  vacant  for  nine 
years  until  they  felt  financially  able  to  build 
a  new  store.  In  1929  Norval  and  Caesar  Webb 
contracted  with  John  Congress  to  build  a 
one-story  brick  building  on  the  corner.  This 
building,  with  a  few  changes,  served  as  the 
P.  Z.  Webb  and  Sons  Drug  Store  for  the  next 
fifty  years. 

When  the  building  was  finished.  It  not  only 
had  the  usual  glass  doors  and  showwlndows 
on  the  front;  It  also  had  a  door  with  a  large 
window  facing  Main  Street.  Ttoe  soda  foun- 
tain and  chairs  were  placed  in  this  window, 
and  the  customers  who  sat  there  could  both 
see  and  be  seen.  Freddie  Tramel  continued 
to  work  In  the  drug  store  until  1938  when 
he  was  elected  county  court  clerk.  His  niece. 
Ina  May  Tramel.  later  worked  at  the  soda 
fountain.  Then  in  the  1940s,  high  school 
girls  were  hired  to  work  at  the  soda  fountain; 
Betty  TIttsworth  and  Joyce  Lawson  were 
among  those  employed.  During  the  19308 
and  19408,  the  drug  store  was  a  popular  stop- 
ping place  for  high  school  students  on  their 
way  home;  a  Coke  or  a  chocolate  sundae  was 
groat  refreshment  after  a  hard  day  at  school. 
Another  reason  for  students  to  stop  was  that 
the  drug  store  was  where  they  bought  their 
school  books.  Free  textbooks  were  not  Issued 
until  the  early  19506;  before  that  time  each 
student  bought  all  his  own  school  books  at 
Webb's  Drug  Store. 

The  drug  store  was  not  only  a  gathering 
place  for  students.  It  was  also  a  popular 
gathering  place  at  night.  It  seldom  closed 
before  nine  o'clock,  and  men  of  the  town 
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would  often  walk  down  to  the  drug  store 
after  supper.  In  those  days  before  television, 
the  drug  store  offered  a  respectable  place 
where  they  could  gather  and  discuss  the 
day's  events.  Smlthville  was  still  small;  in 
1940  It  had  less  than  a  thousand  people,  so 
everybody  knew  everything  about  everybody 

Changes  came  to  the  drug  store;  In  1920 
P.  Z.  Webb  and  Sons  became  affiliated  with 
the  Rexall  chain.  The  famous  Rexall  One- 
Cent  sales  were  a  great  help  to  the  store's 
customers,  especially  during  the  Depression. 
Another  change  was  that  women  began  to 
work  In  the  store.  The  popular  lines  of  cos- 
metics and  perfumes  now  handled  by  the 
store  were  felt  to  need  a  woman's  touch,  so 
Caesar  Webb's  wife  Winnie  worked  part  time 
at  the  store.  Later  Norval's  wife  LuciUe  also 
worked  there. 

More  changes  were  to  come.  Norval  Webb's 
only  son.  Norval  Jr.  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  with  a  degree  in 
pharmacy,  and  in  1953  he  returned  to  work 
at  F.  Z.  Webb  and  Sons  Drug  Store.  In  a  few 
months  he  bought  Caesar's  share  of  the 
store,  and  Caesar  Webb  retired  after  41  years. 
He  continued  to  keep  books  for  the  store  for 
several  years  after  he  retired,  vmtll  he  suf- 
fered a  stroke.  He  was  an  Invalid  for  some 
years  before  his  death  In  1966.  Since  Caesar's 
Illness,  the  account  books  have  been  kept 
by  Norval  Jr.'s  wife.  Gall  Hudgens  Webb. 

The  new  partners.  Norval  Webb.  Sr.  and 
Norval  Webb.  Jr..  decided  that  the  store 
needed  a  remodeling.  The  door  and  window 
on  Main  Street  were  closed  and  bricked  up, 
leaving  only  the  entrance  on  the  square.  The 
soda  fountain  was  moved  from  the  north 
side  to  the  south  side,  and  the  old  marble 
was  discarded  to  be  replaced  by  more  modem 
formica.  The  wire-back  chairs  and  tables 
also  went;  their  place  was  taken  by  cush- 
ioned booths  and  formica  tables.  Little  fur- 
ther change  was  made  during  the  next  twen- 
ty-five years. 

In  1961  Norval  Webb.  Sr..  died  unexpect- 
edly of  a  heart  attack.  For  the  next  twenty 
years  Norval  Webb.  Jr..  was  In  charge  of 
P.  Z  Webb  and  Sons  Drug  Store,  while  his 
son  Alan  was  growing  up  and  going  to  school. 
Finally.  In  1980  Alan  Webb  returned  to 
Smlthville  and  the  drug  store,  having  com- 
pleted his  training  and  earning  a  degree  In 
pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Once  again  a  remodeling  was  decided  on. 
After  fifty  years  In  the  same  building,  the 
store  had  become  very  crowded.  In  1980  the 
two  adjoining  buildings  on  the  square  were 
acquired  by  the  drug  store.  The  store  dou- 
bled Its  size  by  removing  a  wall  between  the 
original  store  and  the  adjoining  building. 
Currently  used  for  storage,  the  third  build- 
ing stands  where  P.  Z.  Webb's  original  store 
stood  in  1881. 

Some  things  have  changed;  some  have  not 
P.  Z.  Webb  and  Sons  Drug  Store  now  stands 
where  it  has  been  for  all  but  nine  of  the  past 
hundred  vears.  For  seventy-five  years  It  has 
had  a  soda  fountain:  of  the  five  drug  stores 
In  Smlthville  it  Is  the  only  one  that  now 
has  a  soda  fountain.  Once  again  there  are 
wire-back  chairs  with  tables.  The  price  of 
coffee  Is  still  five  cents  a  cup.  unchanged 
from  the  flrst  cup  that  was  sold  there.  To- 
day few  prescriptions  have  to  be  compounded 
by  the  pharmacist,  but  It  Is  more  Important 
than  ever  for  the  pharmacist  to  know  the 
effects  of  the  prescribed  drugs  on  the  patient. 
Besides  the  owners,  the  drug  store  has 
had  many  employees  over  the  years.  Some 
have  worked  a  short  time;  some  have  worked 
for  many  years.  The  present  employees  and 
their  years  of  service  are:  Mrs.  Frances  Pat- 
terson, 17  years;  Mrs.  Mary  White,  16  years; 
Mrs.  Marie  Stewart.  15  years;  Teresa  John- 
son Caldwell.  2  years;  and  with  less  than 
one  year.  Mary  Price.  Brenda  Driver,  and 
Keely  Smith.  Norval  and  Gall's  daughters. 
Annette  Webb  Greek  and  Amanda  Webb, 
also  work  In  the  store  when  needed. 


The  owner,  Norval  Webb,  has  been  a 
pharmacist  for  30  years,  while  his  son  Alan 
has  two  years  experience.  With  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  Webb  family  beginning 
service  In  the  drug  store,  prospects  are  good 
for  P.  Z.  Webb  and  Sons  Drug  Store  to  be  in 
business  for  another  hundred  years.* 


THE  NEED  TO  LOCATE  CORPS  OP 
ENGINEERS  DISTRICTS  IN  A  MORE 
UNIFORM  MANNER 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  S.  1026.  That  legis- 
lation seeks  to  assure  that  the  \JS.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  not  lessen  the 
strength  of  any  district  oflSce  in  a  region 
of  the  United  States  where  the  corps  is 
presently  underrepresented.  I  believe 
that  such  a  directive  is  essential  if  the 
corps  is  to  meet  the  challenging  water 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

To  cite  an  example  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  only  one  corps  district  ofiBce 
exists  between  the  west  coast  and  the 
Midwest — ^that  one  is  located  in  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.  I  am  convinced  there 
is  a  strong  need  to  increase  the  corps' 
representation  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Intermountain  States.  This  is  not 
simply  to  protect  Albuquerque,  but  to 
strengthen  the  .corps'  understanding  of 
the  water  problems  across  a  vast  water- 
short  portion  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  that 
S.  E.  Reynolds,  New  Mexico's  distin- 
guished State  engineer,  has  expressed  his 
strong  support  for  S.  1026.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

State  op  New  Mexico. 
NATtmAL  Resources  Department, 

May  27.  1981. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  recently  received  a  copy  of 
S  1026  which  you  introduced  to  assure  Khe 
continuctlon  of  an  adequate  regional  dis- 
tribution of  offices  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  legislation 
was  introduced  because  thf  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers had  announced  tentative  plans  to  close 
several  of  the  Corps'  district  offices. 

New  Mexico  currently  enjoys  a  Corps  of 
Engineer  district  office  In  Albuquerque  which 
handle.-,  much  of  the  Corps'  work  In  New 
Mexico.  However,  the  San  Juan  River  drain- 
age in  New  Mexico  is  under  a  Corps  district 
office  in  Sacramento.  California,  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  drainage  In  New  Mexico  Is 
under  a  Corps  district  office  In  Los  Angeles 
and  portions  of  the  Canadian  River  drainage 
in  New  Mexico  are  under  a  Corps  district 
office  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  Our  experience  has 
been  that,  while  these  district  offices  are  re- 
sponsive, they  are  too  distantly  located  to  be 
totally  familiar  with  local  problems. 

The  Corps  district  office  In  Albuquerque 
has  been  most  cooperative  and  responsive 
to  state  and  local  needs  in  water  resource 
projects  and  problems;  Its  closure  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  New  Mexico. 
I  support  enactment  of  S.  1026. 
Sincerely. 

S.  E.  Reynolds, 

State  EngiTieer.^ 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cer- 
tain items  on  today's  Executive  Calen- 


dar that  I  am  pr«>ared  to  consider.  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  If  they 
are  items  that  he  is  prepared  to  consider 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  minority  side,  the  following  nom- 
inations have  been  cleared:  Beginning 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee,  page  2  of 
the  Executive  Calendar,  going  through 
Department  of  State  on  page  3.  with  the 
exception  of  the  third  nominee  there, 
and  excluding  the  nomination  under  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  but 
proceeding  with  the  last  nomination  cm 
the  calendar.  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  following  nominations:  Robert 
P.  Chapman,  D.  Brook  Bartlett,  John  R. 
Gibson,  Joseph  E.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Prank  W. 
Donaldson,  J.  Frederick  Motz,  W. 
Stephen  Thayer  HI.  Alfred  E.  Eckes. 
William  Courtney  Sherman.  Dominick  L. 
DiCarlo.  and  Ben  J.  Wattenberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  conforms  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  minority  leader:  and  with  his  con- 
currence in  that  listing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  just  iden- 
tified be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  caa- 
firmed  en  bloc  are  as  f<dlows: 

the   JtJWCIART 

Robert  P.  Chapman,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
fourth  circuit. 

D.  Brook  Bartlett.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri. 

John  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

Joseph  E.  Stevens.  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  Missouri. 
department  op  justice 

Frank  W.  Donaldson,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama. 

J.  Frederick  Motz.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land. 

W.  Stephen  Thayer  m,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  New  Hampshire. 

U.S.    INTERNATIONAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 

Alfred  E.  Eckes,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission. 

DEPARTMENT   OP   STATE 

WiUiam  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  the  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTINC 

Ben  J.  Wattenberg,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting. 
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NOIUKATIOM    OF    W.    8TEPHKN    THAm    m 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  endorse  W. 
Steve  Thayer  ni  for  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  district  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Ifiayer  has  played  an  important  and 
active  role  in  legal  and  political  arenas 
in  New  Hampshire. 

I  cannot  stress  enough,  the  high 
esteem  and  reputation  Mr.  Thayer  holds 
in  the  legal  community  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. His  experience  and  competence  as 
a  practicing  attorney  will  prove  benefi- 
cial in  his  duties  as  U.S.  attorney. 

Mr.  Thayer  graduated  from  the  John 
Marshall  Law  School  in  1974  after  serv- 
ing his  country  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
Since  that  time,  he  built  his  reputation 
in  private  law  practice,  as  well  as  in 
State  legal  counseling.  Mr.  lliayer  was 
the  attorney  for  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Senate,  and  later  acted  as  legal 
counsel  to  the  Reagan  campaign  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  fact,  Mr.  Thayer  played 
an  extraordinary  role  in  helping  to  elect 
President  Reagan. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  know- 
ing Steve  Thayer  personally,  there  is  one 
word  I  would  use  to  describe  his  charac- 
ter; Integrity.  Steve  Thayer  is  a  man  of 
integrity  and  deserving  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  U.S.  attorney  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  my  strong  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Thayer  will  discharge 
his  respcMisibilities  with  excellence. 

NOUINAITOK    Of    ALTaTD    E.    BCKXS,    JS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1981,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
held  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  E.  Eckes,  Jr.,  to  be  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  report  the  committee's  decision  to  re- 
port favorably  the  nominati^m  of  Mr. 
Eckes. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  re- 
viewed Mr.  Eckes'  financial  statement 
and  the  reiwrt  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics.  We  are  confident  that  there 
are  no  problems  in  either  area. 

Mr.  Eckes  has  t>een  nominated  to  fill 
an  extremely  important  position  in  the 
international  trade  field.  The  ITC  is 
uniquely  situated  as  an  independent  ad- 
visor to  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  trade  matters.  It  also  plays  a 
key  role  in  the  implementation  of  our 
fair  and  unfair  trade  practice  statutes. 
The  strength  of  the  intematicHial  trad- 
ing system  depends  on  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  our  trade  laws.  The  ITC 
must  continue  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction 
in  this  area  in  an  exi>editious  and  im- 
partial manner. 

Mr.  Eckes  has  an  excellent  back- 
ground and  experience  for  the  position 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated.  He  re- 
ceived a  B.A.  degree  from  Washington 
and  Lee  University  and  achieved  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  magna  cum  laude  hon- 
ors. He  was  a  Pulbright  scholar  at  Cam- 
bridge in  international  economics. 
Thereafter,  he  received  an  M.A.  from 
the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, Tufts  University,  and  a  Ph.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Texas. 

He  was  a  foreign  service  officer,  a  his- 
tory professor  and  an  editorial  page  edi- 


tor in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  also  has  had 
congressional  experience  with  the  House 
Republican  conference. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Eckes  is  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  in  this  important  position. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  his  nom- 
ination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  en 
bloc  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the  Senate 
has  given  its  consent  to  these  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  items  on  the  calendar  which 
have  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  the  following  items: 
Calendar  Nos.  267,  268,  269,  270,  and  271. 
I  am  prepared  to  proceed  with  those 
matters  if  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
minority. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  matters  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  items  I  have  just  iden- 
tified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  RADIO 
CITY  MUSIC  HALL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  saluting  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
after  Christmas  in  1932  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  in  New  York  City  opened  its 
doors  for  the  first  time  and  today  the 
Senate  has  taken  notice  of  what  a  grand 
gift  that  hall  has  been  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  has 
approved  Senate  Resolution  155,  which 
I  introduced  on  June  19  and  which  has 
been  cosponsored  by  27  other  Members 
of  the  Senate.  That  resolution  recognizes 
the  splendid  role  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
has  played  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  Na- 
tion and  expresses  our  deep  appreciation 
to  all  those  who  have  managed  the  hall 
sind  performed  on  its  stage  over  these 
msmy  years. 

For  five  decades,  musical  stage  shows, 
the  Rockettes  dance  troupe  and  count- 


less other  films  and  producticou  have  ap- 
peared in  the  hall  to  universal  acclaim. 
While  uniquely  American  in  tone,  origin 
and  character,  the  productions  ai  Radio 
City  Music  Hall  have  appealed  to  more 
than  255  million  people  from  all  nations, 
sUl  walks  of  life,  and  their  patronage  of 
the  hall  has  made  it  the  most  popular 
entertainment  attraction  in  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  many  of  America's 
greatest  motion  pictures  and  musicals 
have  premiered  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
and  the  structure  itself  has  been  de- 
clared an  architectural  landmark. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  should  take  special  notice  of  this 
50th  anniversary  for  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  and  say  once  again  how  much  we 
appreciate  an  institution  which  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unEinimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution 
155  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  a  list  of  those  Senators 
who  cosponsored  the  meftsure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  155 — Resolution  Relat- 
ing   TO    THE    50th    ANNIVEKSARY    OF    RAOIO 

City  Music  Hall 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN  submitted  the  foUowlng 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  RES.    155 

Whereas,  in  1932,  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  in  New  York  City  opened  its  doors  to  a 
public  longing  for  the  uplift  and  optimism 
that  emanated  from  its  stage,  and 

Whereas,  for  five  decades,  the  musical 
stage  shows  and  Rockettes  dance  troupe  pre- 
sented at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  have 
been  universally  acclaimed,  though  they  are 
uniquely  American  In  origin  and  character, 
and 

Whereas.  America's  greatest  motion  pic- 
tures have  premiered  and  played  at  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  and 

Whereas,  Radio  City  Music  Hall  has  been 
declared    an    architectural    landmark,    and 

Whereas,  the  majesty  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  and  the  magic  of  its  performing 
arts  have  enchanted  audiences  drawn  from 
all  over  America  and  the  world:  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  in  1982.  and  expresses  the  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  of  the  Nation  for  all 
those  who  have  performed  in  or  managed  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  who  have  thereby 
contributed  significantly  to  the  cultural 
achievement  of  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Symms. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfield. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Lugar. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Schmltt. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Packwood. 

The  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Oam. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Baker. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Domenicl. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  McClure. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Hasten. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bradley. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pell. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Tsongas. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Rlegle. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr.  Cannon. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Sasser. 

The  Senator  from  CalUomla,  Mr.  Cran8t<». 
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The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Holllngs. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Levin. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 

The  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Melcher. 

The  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Haya- 
kawa. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

The  resolution,  with  its  premable,  was 
agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

S.  RES.  1S5 

Whereas,  in  1932,  the  R«dlo  City  Music 
Hall  In  New  York  City  opened  its  doors  to  a 
public  longing  for  the  uplift  and  optimism 
that  emanated  from  its  stage;  and 

Whereas,  for  five  decades,  the  musical  stage 
shows  and  Rockettes  dance  troupe  presented 
at  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  have  been  uni- 
versally acclaimed,  though  they  are  uniquely 
American  in  origin  and  character;  and 

Whereas  America's  greatest  motion  pic- 
tures have  premiered  and  played  at  Radio 
City  Hall;  and 

Whereas  Radio  City  Music  Hall  has  been 
declared  an  architectural  landmark;  and 

Whereas  the  majesty  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  and  the  magic  of  its  performing 
arts  have  enchanted  audiences  drawn  from 
all  over  America  and  the  world;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  In  1982,  and  expresses  the  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  of  the  Nation  for 
all  those  who  have  performed  in  or  managed 
the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  who  have 
thereby  contributed  significantly  to  the  cul- 
tural achievement  of  the  United  States. 


should  designate  the  week  of  October  19 
through  October  25,  1981,  as  "National  High 
School  Activities  Week",  in  recognition  of 
the  valuable  contribution  that  such  pro- 
grams make  In  developing  the  interests  and 
talents  of  young  people  at  the  community 
level. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


NATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  101) 
designating  "National  High  School  Ac- 
tivities Week"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  together  with  the 
preamble,  is  as  follows : 

S.J.  RES.  101 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  students  in 
this  Nation's  senior  high  schools  are  involved 
in  at  least  one  extracurricular  activity; 

Whereas  this  "other  half  of  education" 
plans  a  significant  role  in  the  total  educa- 
tional development  of  high  school  students: 

Whereas  participation  in  activities  such  as 
athletics,  speech,  music,  debate,  drama,  and 
others  generally  leads  to  positive  develop- 
ment for  all  and  often  leads  to  superior 
achievement; 

Whereas  participation  and  achievement  in 
those  areas  often  contribute  to  Increased  in- 
terest and  performance  in  strictly  academic 
areas; 

Whereas  both  academic  and  extracurricular 
achievement  contribute  greatly  to  the  social 
development  and  interaction  of  all  high 
school  students: 

Whereas  that  development  directly  benefits 
local  communities  by  channeling  young  peo- 
ple's Interests  and  talents  into  positive  ef- 
forts, and  by  instilling  in  them  an  early  sense 
of  civic  duty  and  community  pride; 

Whereas,  former  President  Gerald  R.  Pord 
has  agreed  to  act  as  honorary  national  chair- 
man of  the  effort  to  recognize  the  Important 
role  of  extracurricular  activities  in  this  Na- 
tion's  high   schools:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 


NA'nONAL  PORT  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103)  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  7  calendar 
days  beginning  October  4,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Port  Week." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking  action 
today  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103, 
designating  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 3,  1981,  as  "National  Port  Week." 
This  resolution  was  introduced  on  July 
30  of  this  year  by  Senator  Hollincs,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  this  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  A  number  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  us  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  We  appre- 
ciate the  support  and  interest  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators:  Senator  Williams, 
Senator  Sarbanes,  Senator  Stafford, 
Senator  Tsongas,  Senator  Nunn,  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  Senator  Hefun,  Senator 
Stennis,  Senator  Johnston,  Senator 
Tower,  Senator  Matsitnaca,  Senator 
Cochran,  Senator  Cranston,  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  Senator  Cannon,  Senator 
Bradley,  Senator  Moynihan,  Senator 
Long,  Senator  Mitchell,  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Biden, 
Senator  Hayakawa,  Senator  Cohen,  Sen- 
ator East,  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Durenberger,  Senator  Stevens,  Senator 
Denton,  Senator  Mathias,  Senator  War- 
ner, Senator  Dole,  Senator  Packwood, 
Senator  Helms,  and  Senator  Murkow- 

SKI. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  calls  at- 
tention to  the  very  important  role  which 
our  ocean  and  inland  ports  have  played 
in  our  Nation's  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  points  out  the  continuing 
need  for  a  viable  and  competitive  system 
of  commercial  ports.  ITiis  resolution 
also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  na- 
tional network  of  ports  to  a  vigorous  in- 
ternational trade  and  to  the  attainment 
of  a  favorable  balance  of  trade.  Recog- 
nizing this  vital  role  of  our  commercial 
ports,  Congress  has,  in  recent  years 
passed  similar  resolutions  proclaiming 
the  first  calendar  week  in  October  as 
"National  Port  Week." 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  current  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Port  Authorities,  Don 
Welch,  is  a  South  Carolinian.  The  service 
of  Mr.  Welch  as  president  of  this  na- 
tional association  highlights  the  im- 
portance to  South  Carolina  of  its  com- 
mercial ports  and  the  extent  to  which 
our  State's  port  system  has  grown  and 
obtained  the  respect  of  the  international 
maritime  transportation  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  similar 
measure.  House  Joint  Resolution  302, 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  resolution  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Biaggi  of  New  York.  I  hope  that 


both  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  soon 
take  favorable  action  on  these  important 
resolutions. 

The  joint  resolution  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  was  passed. 

"The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  together  with  the 
preamble,  is  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  103 

Whereas  the  past  development  of  the 
public  ports  of  the  United  States  is  the  result 
of  a  fruitful  partnership  in  which  State 
and  local  authorities  have  assumed  major 
responsibilities  for  land-based  port  develop- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  navigable 
waterways  and  harbors  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  our  Nation's  commercial  seaports 
and  Inland  river  ports  are  indispensable  to 
foreign  and  domestic  waterborne  commerce 
and  to  the  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  a  national  network  of  commercial 
ports  is  vital  to  expanded  international  trade 
and  to  the  attainment  of  a  favorable  trade 
balance; 

Wheraos  oommercial  ports  serving  the 
waterborne  commerce  of  the  United  States 
are  responsible  for  the  continued  employ- 
ment of  more  than  one  million  workers  and 
in  1980  generated  a  total  of  $66,000,000,000 
in  direct  and  Indirect  dollar  income  from 
gross  sales  and  services  to  their  users; 

Whereas  there  is  a  continuing  need  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  the  value  to  our 
Nation  of  a  viable  and  competitive  system  of 
commercial  ports;  and 

Whereas  the  "National  Port  Week"  observ- 
ance promotes  public  recognition  of  the  vital 
role  that  our  ocean  and  Inland  ports  have 
played  in  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  seven-day  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 4.  1981,  as  "National  Port  Week"  and  to 
invite  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
the  chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  week  vrlth  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


NATIONAL  PTA  MEMBERSHIP 
MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  105)  to  des- 
ignate October  1981  as  "National  PTA 
Membership  Month." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Association  for  their 
continuing  contribution  to  the  develw 
ment  of  our  society's  most  precious  and 
irreplaceable  resources — human  re- 
sources. We  must  never  forget  that  the 
education  of  our  children  is  among  the 
most  important  long-term  investments 
our  country  can  make.  As  a  former  edu- 
cator, I  am  especially  aware  of  this  basic 
tenet  which  is  crucial  to  the  future 
strength  of  our  great  Natioo. 

Over  the  years,  the  National  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  has  enabled  us  to 
build  for  that  future  by  helping  to  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  and 
learning  environment  for  all  children. 
By  bridging  the  gap  between  professional 
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administrators  and  local  communities, 
this  vital  organization  accomplishes  its 
goals  through  local  participation  in  ad- 
dressing the  particular  needs  of  the  com- 
munities involved.  In  my  view,  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  aspects  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association — it  rec- 
ognizes that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  formulating 
workable  solutions  to  all  problems  which 
might  arise  and  that  many  situations  can 
belt  be  dealt  with  at  the  local  level  by 
concerned  citizens. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
particular  pleasure  to  recognize  that  a 
Texan,  Mary  Ann  Leveridge,  presently 
serves  as  the  national  president  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  Ms.  Leve- 
ridge has  served  in  the  past  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation, and  more  recently,  as  first 
vice  president  of  the  national  associa- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  she  will  con- 
tinue in  her  new  capacity  to  be  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association's  goals,  and 
Texas  is  most  honored  to  have  her  in 
this  position. 

Therefore,  iSx.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  cospon- 
sors  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105  to 
designate  the  month  of  October  1981  as 
"National  PTA  Membership  Month." 

The  Joint  resolution  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  rescdution,  together  with  the 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

SJ.  Ra.  106 


WlierMM  the  Nation*!  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  was  founded  in  1897  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  children  and  youth:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociation represents  over  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand State  and  local  units  with  over  six  mll- 
Uon  active  members  and  is  a  volunteer 
organization  concerned  with  Improving  the 
educational  opportunities  and  quality  of  life 
for  aU  children  and  youth;  and 

Whereas  the  Parent  Teacher  Association 
seeks  to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life  and 
to  secure  for  all  children  and  youth  the  high- 
est advantages  in  physical,  mental,  social. 
and  spiritual  education :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
October  1081  U  designated  "National  P.TJi. 
Membership  Month",  and  the  President  la 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  acttvltlea. 


NATIONAL  FABOLT  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  4)  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  that  week  in 
November  which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  "National  Family  Week,"  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment : 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "on  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  fourth  Thursday  in  November 
of  each  year",  and  Insert  September  23. 1081". 

So  88  to  make  the  joint  resoluticm  read : 


S.J.  Bn.  4 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
beginning  September  22,  1081,  as  "National 
Family  Week",  and  Inviting  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governmento.  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  was  passed. 

The  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  com- 
pletes the  matters  that  I  have  cleared 
for  consideration  on  today's  legislative 
calendar. 


TIME  AGREEMENTS  FOR  THE 
EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
agreement  in  respect  to  the  business  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday  next  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  cleared  on  the  minority 
side  and  I  wish  to  state  the  request  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  In  executive  session, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  10  a.m. 
on  Monday,  September  21,  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  to 
be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  4  hours  on  the  nomination 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  their  des- 
ignees, with  30  minutes  of  the  majority's 
time  to  be  imder  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ; 
That  following  the  conclusion  of  debate 
on  the  O'Connor  nomination,  the  Senate 
then  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  James  C.  Miller  III.  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  under  the 
following  time  agreement:  2  hours  on  the 
nomination  to  be  equally  divided  between 
majority  and  minority  leadsrs  or  their 
designees,  and  1  hour  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbauh)  ; 

That  following  the  conclusion  of  de- 
bate on  the  Miller  nomination,  the  Sen- 
ate then  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  James  R.  Richards,  to  be 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  a  3-hour  time  limitation 
entered  into  on  Wednesday,  September  9; 
and 

That  at  6  pjn.  on  Monday,  September 
21,  a  rollcall  vote  will  then  occur  on  the 
confirmation  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor, 
to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Following  the  disposition 
of  the  vote  on  the  O'Connor  nomination, 
any  rollcall  votes  ordered  on  the  c<xi- 
flrmation  of  nominees  Miller  and  Rich- 
ards will  then  occur,  back-to-back,  with 
the  first  rollcall  vote  following  the 
O'Connor  vote  to  be  15  minutes  in  length 
and  any  ranainlng  back-to-back  roll- 


call votes  ordered  to  be  10  minutes  in 
length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

OKDER    FOR    RECISS    UKTIL   9:  IS    A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:15  aon.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
oaoia  roK  bxcoonition   or   bxnatobs   ■*»»■ 

AND   TiruUfOKD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  spe- 
cial orders,  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakkb)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thubmond). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  CONSmnUTION  or  AORICin.TURE  AHD 
FOOD   ACT  or    18B1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  farm  bill  at 
10:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDCR     rOR     ROUTINK     MORMIMC     BXTSIimS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  the  two 
Senators  on  special  orders,  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10:15  a.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  MONDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 21,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Friday  next 
it  stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  on  Monday,  September  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  convene  tomorrow  at  9:15  ajn. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  the  recog- 
nition of  two  Senators  on  special  orders 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each,  there 
will  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trtmsaction 
of  routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  10:15  a.m.  At  10:15 
a.m.,  according  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  farm  bill. 
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It  is  my  hope  and  I  have  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  Senate  can  com- 
plete work  on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership,  as 
previously  indicated,  to  remain  in  late 
tomorrow,  Thursday  being  the  an- 
nounced and  regular  late  evening. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  continue 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  if  neces- 
sary on  Friday  and  thereafter  until  the 
matter  is  disposed  of. 

However,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  if  we  complete  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill  on  Thursday  or  early 
Friday  the  Senate  will  then  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions biU. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  no  other  business  that  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion this  evening. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  there 
is  any  further  matter  that  he  wishes  to 
address. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. I  have  none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


The  foUowlng-named  chief  warrant  officers, 
W-4  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer, 
W-4,  ptirsuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  563  and  6701,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


RECESS  UNTIL  9: 15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
event,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  9:15  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:46 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
September  17,  1981,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  16, 1981: 

Alaska  Land  Use  Council 

Vernon  R.  Wiggins  of  Alaska,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council 
(new  position). 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

James  J.  Carey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  30,  1085,  vice  Peter  N. 
Telge,  resigned. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  officers, 
W-3  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer, 
W-3,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  663  and  6701.  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Morgan,  Franklin  H.  Rhodes,  Francis  S. 
Moulls,  Charles  L.         Scarbrough,  Travis  E. 


Adams,  Donald  E. 
Anderson,  Donald  E. 
Anthony,  Patrick  L. 
Ash  worth.  Robert  A. 
Bargy,  PhUlp  M. 
Beatty.  Arthur 
Bolstad,  Richard  J. 
Bolton,  Harold  L.,  Jr. 
Book,  Roy  L. 
Bowers,  William  E. 
Bradley,  Gene  F. 
Brammer,  Russell  O. 
Brayman,  Thomas  E 
Brltts,  Haven  J. 
Busch,  Danny  O. 
Busseno,  Henry  W. 
C^hapin,  Ronald  C. 
Cherry,  Stephen  W. 
Clements.  David  L. 
Collins,  James  E. 
Connell,  James  L. 
Cooper.  Gary  D. 
Corder,  ClUTord  W. 
Coupland.  Steve  J. 
Cox,  Anderson  H. 
Culberson.  Edward  M. 

Jr. 
Dechene.  FbiUp  E. 
Deeee,  David  S. 
DreUlng.  Richard  E. 
DuSy,  Mark  E. 
Eberle,  Richard  R. 
Evergln,  James  F.,  Jr 
Favaloro,  Francis  A. 
Garrison,  RoUand  R. 
Glover,  Andrew  L. 
Ooodell,  Edward  C. 
Griggs,  Edward  C. 
Gschwend,  David  A. 
Haller,  Bernard  J. 
Harvey,  James  L. 
Haworth,  James  R. 
Hendrlx,  Bobby  E. 
Henry,  James,  III 
Hewitt,  Earl  J.,  Jr. 
Hicks,  Edward  K. 
Hurd.  William  D. 
Hutt,  Eden  A. 
lannetta,  John  M. 
Jones,  Douglstf  W. 
Kale.  James  E. 


Kanaskl,  Richard  S. 
Kenyon,  Robert  J. 
Kubnert,  Howard  J., 

Jr. 
Langmald,  Robert  V., 

Jr. 
Leach,  Clifford,  Jr. 
Loonam,  John  F. 
Lutz,  James  R. 
MacDonald,  Richard  C 
Malboeuf,  Ernest  J. 
May,  Bobby  E. 
McE>onough,  James  F. 
McElbaney,  Paul  R. 
Milne.  Marlon  K. 
Morrison,  Herbert  E. 
Olander,  Raymond  E. 
Oliver,  Julian  D. 
Olson,  John  T..  Jr. 
Patlno,  Donald  V. 
Peszynskl,  Walter  F. 
Peterson,  John  E. 
Petrlck,  Robert  G. 
Price,  Earl  J. 
Reed,  Frank  O. 
.  Robey,  Olen  W. 
Salinas,  Amando  S. 
Santonll,  Rosendo  T. 
Schroedor,  WilUam 
Slngletary.  Joe  W. 
Smith,  Howard  P. 
Smith,  Lester  C. 
Smith,  Robert  J. 
Stapp,  Alton  E. 
Stephens,  Hugh  L. 
Stowe,  Abraham  R. 
Stowe,  Dorothy  J. 
Tarr.  Robert  M. 
Taylor,  Henry  H. 
Thompson,  Robert  M. 
Townsend.  Paul,  Jr. 
Turner,  Donald  P. 
Vandenburg,  Richard 

J. 
Ventgen,  Robert  J. 
Villanueva.  Anastaclo 

L. 
Wllke.  James  O. 
Yarmy,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Teatts,  Harold 
Toneda,  Minoro  M. 


Code,  sections  6771  and  6701,  subject  to 
quaUflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Sanderson,  Vicky  R. 

Thomas,  Vlolette  H. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the  CMl 
Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  ensign,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
5582(b)  and  6672,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Henderson,  Robert  W. 


The  following-named  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  of  the  U.8.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5760 
(line  officers) ,  5773  (staff  corps  officers) ,  and 
5791,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  bylaw: 

LINE 

Samsel,  Donald  O. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Messman,  John  R. 
Buchner.  Marc  E. 

The  following-named  women  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  In 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  16,  1981: 

Board  fob  International  Broaocastinc 

Ben  J.  Wattenberg,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  Urm  expir- 
ing April  28,  1083,  vice  John  A.  Oronouskl, 
term  expired. 

Department  or  State 

William  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  one,  to  be 
the  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Security  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations,  with  «be  rank  of 
AmbasEador. 

Dominick  L.  DiCarlo.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Narcotics  Matters. 

Langhome  A.  Motley,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Brazil. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  Judiciary 

D.  Brook  Bartlett,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri,  vice  John  W.  Oliver,  retired. 

John  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  XSS. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri,  vice  Elmo  B.  Hunter,  retired. 

Joseph  E.  Stevens,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  of  Missouri,  vice  William  R. 
Colllnson,  retired. 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 

Alfred  E.  Eckes,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member    of    the    UjS.    International    Trade 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1900.  vice  Italo  H.  Ablondl. 
The  Judiciary 

Robert  F.  Chapman,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  a  U5.  circuit  Judge  lor  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit, vice  Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  re- 
tired. 

Department  of  Justice 

Frank  W.  Donaldson,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Jesse 
Roscoe  Brooks,  resigned. 

J.  Frederick  Motz,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Russell  T.  Baker. 
Jr..  resigned. 

W.  Stephen  Thayer  m,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  WU- 
11am  H.  Shalheen,  resigned. 
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ADDRESS  BY  NAVY  SECRETARY 
JOHN  LEHMAN 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  PElfllSTLVAlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  August  4,  1981,  the  Honora- 
ble John  Lehman.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  addressed  those  present  in  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  for  the  keel  laying  of  the 
LSD-^1.  That  event,  most  significant 
In  the  history  of  America's  amphibi- 
ous defense  efforts,  was  a  turning 
point  and  a  renewal  of  our  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  security.  I  would 
like  to  share  Secretary  Lehman's 
words  on  that  occasion  with  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  Lehman.  Secretary 
or  THE  Navy 

General  Barrow,  Mr.  Smith.  DistinKuished 
Guests.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  certain- 
ly my  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  In  the 
Great  Northwest. 

Since  assuming  my  duties  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy— and  Secretary  of  the  Marine 
Corps— few  events  have  been  more  pleasura- 
ble than  to  preside  today  at  the  keel  laying 
of  the  LSD-41,  the  lead  ship  of  a  new  am- 
phibious class.  Beginning  a  new  class  is 
always  an  important  milestone  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Navy,  but  the  LSD-41  represents 
much  more: 

It  is  the  first  amphibious  ship  to  be  start- 
ed since  the  keel  was  laid  for  the  LHA-5. 
almost  five  years  ago. 

It  is  the  first  amphibious  ship  to  be 
funded  In  ten  years. 

It  is  designed  to  carry  the  air  cushion 
landing  craft,  or  LCAC,  which  adds  a  revolu- 
tionary dimension  to  amphibious  warfare. 
As  such,  it  represents  a  commitment  to  a 
new  technology. 

The  keel  laying  of  the  LSD-41  also  signi- 
fies the  reversal  of  one  of  the  most  senseless 
conditions  in  the  Navy  today.  The  fact  is 
that  the  U.S.  Marines— that  splendidly- 
trained,  superbly-disciplined  team,  and  the 
most  ready  fighting  force  found  in  the 
world  today— are  fully  prepared  to  go  wher- 
ever necessary  in  the  world  ...  yet  are 
unable  fully  to  utilize  that  splendid  readi- 
ness because  we  lack  sufficient  sealift  to  get 
them  there. 

Let  me  state  my  position  unequivocally: 
the  amphibious  forces  will  be  at  the  very 
forefront  of  the  Navy  in  the  decade  ahead. 
The  strategic  requirements  of  the  decade 
cry  out  for  amphibious  capability— forces 
with  the  flexibility  and  combat  power  em- 
bodied in  the  Marine  Air  Ground  Task 
Forces- forces  capable  of  safeguarding  our 
vital  interests  by  deterrence,  but  if  deter- 
rence fails,  by  performing  on  the  battlefield 
as  Marines  have  always  performed.  In  this 
regard,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  in  the 
first  months  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
established,  in  a  dramatic  break  from  Carter 
policies  a  firm  policy  to  develop  sufficient 
amphibious  lift  to  transport  simultaneously 
the  assault  echelon  of  a  Marine  Amphibious 


Force  and  a  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade. 
Thus  we  shall  have  the  capability  to  under- 
take major  amphibious  operations  to  secure 
our  maritime  security  simultaneously  in  two 
separate  areas  of  the  world. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  this  new 
class  represents  a  large  step  in  the  revital- 
ization  of  our  key  national  asset,  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  a  quantum  improvement  in  our 
ability  to  safeguard  U.S.  interests  overseas, 
through  the  ability  to  project  power  from 
sea  to  shore  when  needed. 

This  ship  class  has  been  a  long,  hard  time 
coming.  Many  of  you  here  today  are  veter- 
ans of  the  Washington  skirmishing  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  ship  into  being.  Your 
vision  and  your  persistence  have  triumphed. 
I  congratulate  you  on  that  persistence.  And 
I  do  not  speak  of  triumph  in  a  narrow,  bu- 
reaucratic sense.  I  speak  of  triumph  In  a  na- 
tional sense,  as  our  country  strives  to  regain 
its  sense  of  purpose  and  confidence  and 
builds  to  restore  the  unquestioned  maritime 
superiority  so  vital  to  our  existence. 

Clearly,  an  immense  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  year. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that,  as  leaders  of 
the  free  world,  we  have  been  possessed  of  a 
dangerous  uncertainty  for  some  time  over 
the  utility  of  committing  military  force  for 
national  purpose.  We  had  forgotten  the  les- 
sons of  two  terrible  world  wars:  That 
strength,  not  weakness,  halts  aggressors; 
that  strength  is  the  only  real  deterrent, 
weakness  an  open  invitation.  Today  it  is  ob- 
vious that  America  has  now  recalled  these 
important  lessons.  We  are  revitalizing.  We 
are  renewing  our  traditional  American  char- 
acter. And  we  are  again  becoming  strong 
and  filled  with  resolve. 

The  clear  mandate  of  the  last  presidential 
election  was  a  call  for  renewed  national 
strength,  prestige  and  self-confidence.  This 
resurgence  of  demand  for  national 
strength— and  a  Commander  in  Chief  and 
Congress  dedicated  to  carrying  out  the  will 
of  the  people— will  inevitably  ask  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  to  shoulder  a  major  burden  in 
any  commitment  of  military  force  for  na- 
tional purpose,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
in  the  i>ast.  A  Marine  Corps  of  Americans 
who  represent  the  best  in  soldierly  virtue.  A 
Corps  which  has  held  high  the  concepts  of 
duty  and  honor,  and  the  qualities  of 
strength  and  self-confidence,  even  in  the 
lean  years  of  the  recent  past.  A  Corps 
which,  in  the  face  of  social  and  other  pres- 
sures, changed  what  needed  to  be  changed, 
but  staunchly  maintained  a  tradition  of  dis- 
ciplined excellence  and  a  world-recognized 
expertise  in  amphibious  warfare— a  form  of 
warfare  which  may  be  more  important  to 
our  Nation's  future  in  the  years  ahead  than 
it  has  been  anytime  in  our  history,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Pacific  Campaign 
in  the  Second  World  War. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  build  ships 
and  recruit  men.  We  must  begin  with  the 
formulation  of  the  strategy  itself.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult matter,  in  that  we  have  long  focused 
largely  on  the  technical  aspects  of  our  naval 
problems.  Too  often,  naval  strategy  was 
merely  a  function  of  the  momentum  of 
force  structure  and  modernization.  The 
strongest  arguments  for  new  ships  were 
that  old  ships  were  old  and  due  to  retire. 
The  misuse  of  systems  analysis  and  comput- 


erized war  games  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  forced  a  mechanistic  fixation 
on  programs,  and  a  knee  jerk  response  to 
military  force  problems.  That  fixation 
brought  forth  a  generation  of  military  lead- 
ers conditioned  to  think  mechanistically,  to 
manage  "programs"  but  disdain  military  in- 
tuition and  judgment.  On  the  national  level, 
strategy  often  focused  on  areas  of  immedi- 
ate concern,  despite  an  increasing  array  of 
geopolitical  shifts,  which  should  have  been 
accommodated  by  adjustments  in  the 
planned  use  of  naval  forces.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  match  Soviet  force  levels  on  a  man- 
for-man  or  ship-for-ship  basis.  Instead,  what 
was  and  is  needed,  is  a  maritime  strategy 
which  concentrates  superior  power  at  the 
point  of  confrontation,  and  does  so  with 
precisely  "tailored"  forces. 

An  important  prerequisite  in  formulating 
a  maritime  strategy,  is  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  those  military  leaders  who  possess 
the  foresight  to  recognize  the  requirements 
ahead,  and  the  seasoned  judgment  to  grasp 
its  strategic  implications.  Such  leaders  clear- 
ly foresaw  the  requirements  of  amphibious 
warfare  In  the  decade  preceding  the  Second 
World  War.  Fully  a  decade  before  that  war. 
Admiral  Chester  Nimitz  and  General  Hol- 
land Smith  conceived  and  practiced  the 
strategy  of  crossing  the  Central  Pacific. 
There  were  Marine  and  Navy  officers  who 
ignored  the  experts'  suggestions  in  the  late 
1940's  that  amphibious  warfare  was  anach- 
ronistic. Those  men  knew  there  would  be  an 
"Inchon"  in  the  1950s.  Others,  on  sighting 
the  helicopter  in  the  fifties,  knew  it  would 
add  a  revolutionary  dimension  to  amphibi- 
ous warfare  in  the  sixties  and  they  were  cor- 
rect. These  were  great  and  daring  thinkers, 
not  unlike  those  who  today  recognize  the 
value  of  VSTOL  the  LCAC,  the  LAV,  and 
the  LSD-41  class,— and  have  the  military 
judgment  to  grasp  the  strategic  implications 
of  the  1980s  and  beyond. 

Our  task  in  the  decade  ahead  is  clearly  to 
deter  Soviet  aggression,  a  formidable  goal  in 
the  wake  of  unprecedented  Soviet  military 
expansion.  Our  response  cannot  be  in  num- 
bers alone.  It  must  be  in  the  ability  to  con- 
centrate warfighting  capability  at  the 
point— or  points— of  confrontation.  The 
large  number  of  Soviet  options  is  such  that 
landbased  defenses  overseas  will  never  be 
sufficient  for  our  needs,  given  even  the  most 
optimistic  budgetary  and  procurement  envi- 
ronments, and  assuming  that  the  necessary 
basing  arrangements  were  politically  achiev- 
able. Nor  is  it  prudent  to  assume  that  a 
Soviet  military  confrontation,  if  it  comes, 
will  occur  where  we  are  best  able  to  counter 
it.  If  history  teaches  us  anything,  the  re- 
verse will  probably  be  the  case.  The  Soviets 
must  be  made  to  understand— and  be 
shown— that  we  intend  to  confront  them 
militarily  wherever  our  interests  require.  If 
we  succeed  in  doing  that,  we  may  never 
have  to  use  our  capability.  It  is  the  deter- 
rent value  of  strong  naval  forces  which  we 
seek,  not  confrontation. 

What  I  propose  strategically  is  not  new. 
Mahan  called  armed  naval  capability  sea- 
force.  He  postulated  that  a  maritime  nation 
should  aim  at  acquiring  a  superiority  in  sea- 
force  that  enables  it  to  project  its  seapower 
to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  earth.  It 
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is  from  that  imperative  that  Mahan  derived 
the  concept  of  "Command  of  the  Seas"  so 
relevant  today. 

The  perceived  capability  to  concentrate 
the  Nation's  naval  resources  and  to  project 
power  ashore  stabilizes  the  global  environ- 
ment, according  to  Mahan,  into  a  condition 
favorable  to  that  nation  possessing  com- 
mand of  the  seas.  Recently,  for  the  first 
time  ever,  Soviet  naval  expansion  has 
threatened  to  overtake  our  sea  superiority. 
Obviously,  Admiral  Gorshkov  has  carefully 
read  the  lessons  of  Mahan. 

Critical  to  the  Soviets  perception,  is  the 
naval  capability  to  provide  presence.  This 
unique  naval  mission  is  particularly  relevant 
to  a  strategy  which  seeks  to  influence  and 
deter.  Naval  presence  does  not  require  re- 
gional basing,  a  political  Irritant  In  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Naval  presence  Is  also  a 
sine  qua  non  in  the  perception  of  our  allies 
and  the  Third  World,  and  has  much  to  do 
with  the  way  In  which  they  regard  Super- 
power balance. 

The  world  of  the  eighties  Is  not  only  a 
world  becoming  more  Interdependent.  It  is 
also  a  world  of  increased  turbulence.  Our 
strategy  must  Include  the  protection  of 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  their  convey- 
ance to  us  and  our  allies,  including  the  pro- 
tection of  our  source  of  vital  fossil  products 
and  strategic  materials. 

The  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia  will 
probably  dominate  the  worlds  stage  In  the 
1980s,  as  did  Europe  in  the  1940s,  Northeast 
Asia  in  the.  1950s,  and  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
1960s.  If  we  have  learned  from  history,  the 
correct  question  today  should  be  how  best 
to  protect  our  vital  interests  In  the  region, 
without  placing  half  a  million  or  more 
ground  troops  In  the  area  for  an  Indetermi- 
nate period  of  time. 

The  kind  of  ground  force  presence  which 
we  have  in  Europe  and  Korea  will  not  work 
in  Southwest  Asia— or  in  the  Caribbean  or 
Africa  for  that  matter.  The  U.S.  simply  does 
not  have  sizeable  forces  In  place,  nor  sup- 
plies preposltioned.  Neither  does  it  possess 
the  host-nation  support  agreements,  nor  the 
binding  alliances  that  we  have  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

These  combined  problems  of  access  and 
distance  compel  the  U.S.  to  rely  principally 
on  seapower,  supplemented  by  amphibious 
assault.  Its  "over  the  horizon"  presence 
would  not  be  a  political  liability,  nor  provide 
a  raison  d'etre  for  increasing  instability. 
Amphibious  forces  can  move  ashore  without 
the  degree  of  permanence— and  thus  risk- 
associated  with  other  ground  forces. 

The  comparative  attractiveness  of  sea- 
based  forces  for  the  kinds  of  tasks  required 
by  the  situation  In  Southwest  Asia,  and  else- 
where, has  long  been  recognized.  The  distin- 
guished British  strategist  B.  H.  Llddell  Hart, 
observed  In  1960: 

"An  amphibious  force  of  modem  type,  op- 
erating from  the  sea  and  equipped  with  hel- 
icopters, is  free  from  dependence  on  air- 
fields, beaches,  ports,  and  land  bases  with 
all  their  logistical  and  political  complica- 
tions: The  use  of  .  .  .  any  land-based  force  is 
a  more  irrevocable  step,  since  its  commit- 
ment is  more  definite  and  Ite  withdrawal 
more  difficult.  A  self-contained  and  sea- 
based  amphibious  force,  of  which  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Is  the  prototype.  Is  the  best 
kind  of  fire  extinguisher,  because  of  its 
flexibility,  reliability,  logtetlc  simplicity  and 
relative  economy." 

Naval  presence  in  Southwest  Asia  will 
clearly  transmit  the  desired  message,  mili- 
tarily as  well  as  diplomatically.  The  multt- 
faceted  projection  capabilities  which  a  bal- 
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anced  naval  force  of  air,  surface,  subsurface, 
and  amphibious  elements  brings  to  any  situ- 
ation may  find  application  in  the  entire 
range  from  diplomatic  signalling  and  crisis 
containment,  to  onscene  military  action. 

In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  our  vital 
interests  in  Southwest  Asia,  defeat  of  Soviet 
naval  forces  at  sea  will  be  absolutely  crucial. 
Lacking  secure  sea  lines  of  communication, 
no  other  military  effort— afloat  or  ashore— 
can  be  sustained.  The  sea  is  the  Soviets' 
greatest  vulnerability— a  place  where  geog- 
raphy greatly  disfavors  them.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  here  that  our  superiority  must 
be  strongly  maintained,  enhanced,  and  ex- 
ploited. Naval  forces  will  also  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  respon- 
sibility for  air  superiority  ashore,  which 
must  cerUlnly  be  atUined  before  there  can 
be  a  successful  employment  of  ground 
forces  In  Southwest  Asia.  The  geostrateglc 
realities  are  such  that  naval  air  and  surface 
forces  would  probably  have  to  provide  both 
security  of  the  seas  and  the  air,  working  to- 
gether as  never  before.  Amphibious  forces 
would  then  be  the  likely  spearhead  to 
secure  a  lodgement  area,  followed  by  the  In- 
troduction of  other  forces,  as  necessary. 

Geographic  reality,  the  growing  threat, 
and  our  balanced  Navy-Marine  Corps  capa- 
bility combine  together,  then,  to  mandate  a 
strong  and  effective  maritime  strategy  as 
the  key  U.S.  national  security  requirement 
of  the  next  decade.  The  effectiveness  of 
such  a  strategy  is  unmatched.  In  that  the 
capability  is  exercised  only  at  the  point  of 
confrontation,  whether  it  be  In  Southwest 
Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Africa,  or  elsewhere. 
The  unexceeded  flexibility  and  mobility  of 
naval  forces  enable  them  rapidly  to  provide 
a  powerful  Instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  earth. 

Continued  equipment  modernization  will 
be  critical  In  developing  this  vital  Instru- 
ment to  Its  maximum  utility.  Several  prom- 
ising programs,  all  designed  to  provide  sub- 
stantially Increased  tactical  mobility  for  the 
Marines,  are  uniquely  associated  with  the 
LSD-41.  A  new  medium  helicopter  will  even- 
tually replace  the  over-aged  tactical  assault 
transport  helicopters.  Increased  numbers  of 
heavy  lift  helicopters  will  satisfy  the  need 
for  more  battlefield  and  ship-to-shore  lift. 
Four  of  the  new  landing  craft  air  cushion 
vehicles  will  be  carried  in  the  well  deck  of 
each  LSD-41. 

These  revolutionary  craft  will  enable 
rapid  ship-to-shore  operations  from  stand- 
off positions,  and  expose  about  three  quar- 
ters of  the  world's  littorals  to  amphibious 
operations. 

I  have  referred  to  the  partnership  of  the 
Navy  and  Marines  In  meeting  the  amphibi- 
ous challenges  through  the  years.  That 
partnership  always  includes,  and  must  rely 
heavily  upon,  the  experience  and  know-how 
of  American  industry.  It  is  only  through  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  designers,  manag- 
ers, and  workers  at  this  shipyard  and  others 
around  the  country  that  our  plans  for  a 
strategy  of  unquestioned  maritime  superior- 
ity and  a  thoroughly  revitalized  amphibious 
capability  can  be  turned  into  reality.  As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy— and,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Marine  Corps— I  feel  that  I  can 
speak  for  both  services  in  extending  heart- 
felt thanks  for  your  cooperation  and  your 
contributions— In  the  past,  today,  and  into 
the  future. 

We  are  all  in  this  together— with  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  Team— as  we  move  for- 
ward through  this  dangerous  decade.  We 
are  now  moving  quickly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  we  still  face  a  time  of  testing  and 
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high  risk,  the  legacy  of  our  past  mistakes. 
Let  the  historians  say  In  the  decades  to 
come,  that  we  did  not  fail  that  test. 

I  recall  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal.  observing  from  aboard  a  ship  the 
raising  of  the  flag  from  the  stormed  heighte 
of  Iwo  Jlma,  turned  to  General  Holland 
Smith  and  said:  "The  raising  of  that  flag  on 
Surit>achl  means  there  will  be  a  Marine 
Corps  for  the  next  500  years." 

I  hestitate  to  refute  a  very  distinguished 
predecessor  but  that  statement  isn't  true 
any  longer— if  it  ever  was.  The  future  exist- 
ence of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  simply  will 
not  be  dependent  on  an  event  that  took 
place  36  years  in  the  past,  however  inspiring 
that  scene  may  still  be.  The  Corps  must  jus- 
tify its  existence  and  its  claim  to  scarce  De- 
fense resources  not  on  what  it  has  done  In 
the  past,  but  what  It  can  do  now  and  In  the 
future  to  smite  our  enemies  and  confound 
their  threats  to  the  peace.  No  one  with  any 
real  understanding  of  the  complex  and  chal- 
lenging requirements  of  the  decade  ahead 
questions  the  utility  of  the  Corps.  Perhaps 
more  than  ever  before  In  American  history, 
our  Nation  will  come  to  realize  in  the 
decade  ahead  just  how  vitally  important  the 
Corps  is.  And  that  says  a  good  deal. 

The  survival  of  America  could  well  depend 
on  the  capability  resident  in  the  Marine 
Air/Ground  Task  Forces  and  the  Navy 
Team  that  takes  them  to  the  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  where  America's  interesU 
lie.  The  U.S.  Marines  know  well  the  sacri- 
fices which  may  be  entailed  In  the  commit- 
ment of  military  force  for  national  purpose. 
And  they  stand  ready  to  make  those  sacri- 
fices. All  the  Corps  asks  for  is  sufficient  sea 
lift  to  do  their  job;  and  our  Marine  Corps  is 
going  to  get  it.* 


DYNAMIC  TELEVISION 
PROGRAMING 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  many  years  in  serving  on  the 
Communications  Committee,  I  have 
wondered  why  TV  does  not  have  more 
actual  true  life  stories.  All  this  TV 
soap  usually  is  humorous  but  provides 
no  inspiration. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  the 
truth.  The  young  people  in  America 
need  to  hear  the  exciting  stories  of 
people  who  have  built  great  businesses 
in  America. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  these 
foundations  in  America  invest  in  pre- 
paring a  series  of  1-hour  documenta- 
ries based  on  the  lives  of  great  indus- 
trial leaders  of  this  coimtry.  I  think 
the  oil  industry  would  do  well  to  make 
one  on  John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  Ford 
Foundation  would  provide  a  great 
service  to  this  country  if  they  would 
develop  a  series  on  Henry  Ford.  The 
Firestone  Co.  could  do  well  to  give  us 
one  on  Harvey  Firestone.  A  series  of 
programs  on  Thomas  Edison  would  be 
most  valuable. 

In  my  home  State  I  thought  of  so 
many  opportunities.  In  our  neighbor- 
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ing  city  of  Port  Worth,  the  Amon 
Carter  Foundation  should  prepare  one 
on  Amon  Carter.  We  have  a  living 
legend  in  Eddie  Chiles  and  I  wish  the 
Western  Co.  would  film  the  story  of 
his  initial  years. 

In  my  city  of  Dallas  we  could  pre- 
pare the  most  exciting  as  well  as  moti- 
vational series  of  shows. 

The  excitement  of  seeing  how  Texas 
Instnunents  was  started  by  Eric  Jons- 
son.  Cecil  Green,  and  Gene  McDer- 
mott  would  make  a  great  series.  Two 
great  insurance  executives  would  be 
Ted  Beasley  of  Republic  National  and 
John  Carpenter  of  Southland  who 
sparked  their  companies  to  greatness. 

The  story  of  Jodie  Thompson  who 
started  the  7-11  stores  from  a  small  Ice 
house  to  where  it  is  now  a  retailing 
milestone  would  be  a  good  show. 
There  are  so  many  great  oilmen  like 
H.  L.  Hunt  and  Ed  Cox  where  their 
history  should  be  told  through  their 
experiences. 

Perhaps  the  Haggar  Co..  which  sells 
more  slacks  than  any  company  in  the 
world,  would  prepare  the  story  show- 
ing how  J.  M.  Haggar  started  as  a  trav- 
eling salesman  and  eventually  built 
this  great  clothing  Haggar  factory. 

Two  of  our  current  business  leaders 
are  Norm  Brinker  and  Ross  Perot  who 
started  from  scratch  and  became 
giants  in  industry. 

Or  take  Mary  Kay  Cosmetics  which 
is  one  of  the  success  stories  of  all 
times.  Or  we  can  study  Mary  Crowley 
whose  character  is  an  inspiration. 

With  production  costs  needing  to  be 
underwritten,  we  need  to  have  founda- 
tions prepare  these  programs  for 
public  television.  Many  privately 
owned  TV  stations  would  also  run 
them  as  a  public  service. 

We  need  more  of  the  Horatio  Alger 
message  to  America.  And  what  could 
have  more  of  an  impact  on  young 
Americans  than  to  have  actual  true 
stories.* 


MORE  ACTION  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIAItA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday.  September  16. 
1981.  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
More  Action  on  the  Ecohomt 
Cruci&l  decisions  await  the  President  and 
Congress  as  we  return  from  the  Augiist 
recess.  These  decisions  will  be  made  in  a  po- 
litical atmosphere  remarkably  changed 
from  that  of  a  month  ago.  Many  legislators 
who  went  home  pleased  with  the  worlt  of 
Mr.  Reagan  and  Congress  have  come  back 
in  a  panic  on  account  of  high  Interest  rates. 
Some  are  even  suggesting  remedies  as  dras- 
tic as  credit  controls  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down.  Members  of  Congress  have  been  lis- 
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tening  to  their  constituents,  many  of  whom 
are  deeply  worried  about  the  economy  and 
doubtful  that  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram will  provide  relief  soon.  Mr.  Reagan 
remains  a  popular  Chief  Executive,  but  the 
developments  of  the  past  few  weeks  present 
him  with  a  formidable  challenge. 

Before  the  recess,  the  President  was 
riding  the  crest  of  a  major  legislative  victo- 
ry. He  had  persuaded  Congress  to  pass  a 
radically  reduced  budget  and  a  massive  tax 
cut.  These  initiatives  were  the  fundamental 
elements  of  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram, which  promised  faster  economic 
growth  and  lower  Inflation.  His  hopes  were 
that  economic  problems  had  been  tentative- 
ly solved— at  least  in  the  short  term— and 
that  he  could  turn  his  and  Congress'  atten- 
tion to  other  issues. 

But  things  have  not  worked  out  as  the 
President  exi>ected.  The  economy,  rather 
than  spurting  ahead,  has  shown  some  trou- 
bling signs.  Interest  rates  have  soared  to 
record  levels,  and  they  seem  to  be  holding 
there.  On  Wall  Street,  the  Dow  Jones  aver- 
age has  dropped  more  than  100  points  to  a 
15-month  low.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose  strongly  during  July.  Huge  and  infla- 
tionary budget  deficits  are  looming  Just 
ahead.  Older  persons  are  very  nervous 
about  proposed  cuts  in  social  security.  To 
compound  the  problems,  there  are  rum- 
blings of  discord  within  the  President's  ad- 
ministration. One  indication  of  discord 
among  his  top  advisors  is  the  unusual 
number  of  contradictory  statements  from 
them  on  the  place  of  military  spending  in 
the  budget. 

The  bad  economic  news  will  force  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Congress  to  tackle  economic 
issues  again.  Indeed,  it  is  now  clear  that  eco- 
nomic issues  will  dominate  the  congression- 
al agenda  for  several  months,  just  as  they 
did  before  the  Augiist  recess.  Yet  other  mat- 
ters put  off  during  action  on  the  budget  and 
tax  bills  are  crowding  in  upon  us.  Among 
them  are  extensions  of  the  voting  rights 
and  clean  air  legislation,  the  sale  of  radar- 
equipped  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia,  major 
"surgery"  on  social  security,  decisions  on 
the  basing  of  the  MX  missile  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the  nom- 
ination of  Mrs.  O'Connor  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  social  items  such  as  crime,  abor- 
tion, and  prayer  in  school.  These  matters 
cannot  be  postponed  Indefinitely. 

In  order  to  keep  his  pledge  to  slash  taxes, 
rearm  America,  and  balance  the  budget,  the 
President  apparently  decided  during  August 
to  recommend  a  new  round  of  budget  cuts 
even  before  the  $36  billion  in  cuts  already 
passed  take  effect.  Out  of  a  spending  total 
of  about  $700  billion  in  1982.  $225  billion 
will  go  for  defense.  $250  billion  for  social  se- 
curity and  other  retirement,  $100  billion  for 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  $25  billion 
for  veterans'  programs.  Only  $100  billion 
will  be  left  for  all  other  government  func- 
tions. Large  reductions  in  defense  and  social 
security  may  be  forced  upon  Congress.  The 
scope  and  details  of  possible  reductions  in 
defense  are  not  known,  but  figures  of  $30 
billion  to  $50  billion  for  the  multi-year  plan 
have  been  discussed.  While  such  reductions 
would  be  significant,  the  size  of  the  tax  cut 
makes  me  doubt  that  they  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  deficit  greater  than  the 
$42.5  billion  which  Mr.  Reagan  is  project- 
ing. Most  estimates  now  put  the  deficit  at 
least  $20  billion  higher.  Likewise,  the 
chance  for  a  balanced  budget  by  1984  is 
thought  to  be  slipping  away. 

Complicating  the  upcoming  work  of  Con- 
gress is  the  doubt  about  the  President's  eco- 
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nomic  program.  An  underlying  tension  in 
the  program— it  stimulates  the  economy 
with  an  expansionary  budget  while  restrain- 
ing it  with  tight  money— has  led  many  ob- 
servers to  believe  it  will  not  work.  Its  princi- 
pal objectives— economic  growth,  high  em- 
ployment, and  low  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion—now seem  to  be  out  of  reach. 

As  Congress  sets  to  work  on  the  economy, 
there  will  be  the  usual  wrangle  to  keep 
money  flowing  after  the  government's  ap- 
propriated funds  run  out  September  30.  The 
deadlines  for  the  second  budget  resolution 
and  the  appropriations  bills  will  be  missed, 
so  it  is  likely  that  the  government  will  be  fi- 
nanced again  by  continuing  resolution,  a 
stopgap,  emergency  measure.  The  resolu- 
tion itself  will  produce  some  of  the  fiercest 
legislative  battles  of  the  remaining  months 
of  the  session.  The  President  is  expected  to 
use  the  resolution  to  do  more  budget  cut- 
ting, and  there  may  be  a  "yes-or-no"  vote  on 
a  single  large  package  of  cuts,  rather  than  a 
series  of  votes  during  which  members  would 
be  subject  to  strong  pressures  from  their 
constituents. 

So,  as  the  President  and  the  Congress 
begin  business  again,  we  find  ourselves  in  an 
uncomfortable  situation  largely  of  our  own 
making.  The  tax  cut  was  exceedingly  large— 
probably  too  large.  The  country  may  be  de- 
prived of  revenue  to  support  important  mili- 
tary and  domestic  programs.  One  solution  is 
a  tax  increase,  but  a  tax  increase  is  unlikely 
under  present  circumstances.  Another  solu- 
tion is  a  leaner  budget  in  which  all  items- 
including  defense  and  entitlements— are 
scaled  back  to  keep  them  in  line  with  reve- 
nue. The  Congress  must  now  act  vigorously 
to  prevent  larger  deficits  by  making  further 
reductions.* 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  LOOKS  TO 
FUTURE 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
media  profess  gloom  and  doom  about 
the  effect  of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram on  American  industry  and  the 
economy,  I  would  like  to  share  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  one  of  my  local 
newspapers.  The  Easton  Express. 
August  19.  1981.  regarding  Bethlehem 
Steel,  whose  home  office  is  located  in 
the  city  of  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

In  the  words  of  a  top  official  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  "I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration   is    on    the    right    track 

•  •  •."  As  the  editorial  points  out. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  has  made  a 
solid  commitment  to  revitalize  that  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  hope  to  see 
other  Industries  follow  the  example  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  make  their  com- 
mitment to  get  America  moving  again. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Easton  Express,  Aug.  19,  19811 
Bethlehem  Steel  Looks  to  Future 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  took  full  page  ad- 
vertisements this  week,  not  only  in  The  Ex- 
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press  and  area  newspapers,  but  in  the  na- 
tion's major  publications  like  the  New  York 
Times  to  tell  the  United  States  it  was  plan- 
ning to  make  a  solid  commitment  to  im- 
prove steel  production. 

The  announcement  contrasts  with  those 
of  many  other  major  Industries  lately  which 
have  been  using  their  profits,  not  to  mod- 
ernize their  own  plants,  but  to  diversify  into 
other  industries. 

Bethlehem  Steel's  board  is  showing  that  it 
is  listening  to  President  Reagan's  economic 
philosophies,  that  it  is  going  to  prove  that 
revitalization  of  the  industry  will  not  only 
return  the  United  States  steel  making  to 
the  foreground,  but  will  aid  in  the  nation's 
economy  recovery. 

In  fact,  the  key  message  of  the  advertise- 
ment is  "Mr.  President,  we're  in  steel  to 
stay.  And  to  prosper." 

It  is  those  kinds  of  words  that  could  boost 
receptivity  of  President  Reagan's  programs, 
the  ones  that  he  spoke  about  in  pre-election 
days  and  the  ones  that  he  has  been  discuss- 
ing in  national  television  talks.  The  presi- 
dent has  promised  that  if  taxes  for  business 
are  cut  and  the  national  expenditures  re- 
duced, then  industry  will  have  more  money 
to  put  into  modernization.  The  results  that 
should  come.  Steel  says,  will  be  more  jobs, 
more  production,  more  demand  for  steel. 
And  the  by-product  will  be  to  end  the  spiral- 
ing  inflation  and  to  make  the  United  States 
economically  sound  again. 

This  prime  Lehigh  Valley  industry  points 
out  that  its  projects,  when  completed,  will 
bring  about  increased  efficiency,  substantial 
energy  savings,  better  product  quality,  im- 
proved customer  service  and  job  security. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  any  industry  make 
this  kind  of  commitment  today,  but  as  Beth- 
lehem Steel  said,  it  only  demonstrates  its 
confidence  in  the  future. 

For  too  many  years.  United  States  indus- 
try has  I>een  developing  its  own  negative 
image.  Workers  have  felt  that  they  were 
easily  discarded  resources  as  one  industry 
after  another  closed  outdated  plants  to  relo- 
cate in  modem  ones  in  cheaper  labor  mar- 
kets. 

The  example  set  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
should  be  followed  by  other  industries.  The 
re-investment  of  profits  by  many  industries 
in  their  own  plants— instead  of  being  used  to 
try  to  take  over  other  lucrative  industries  to 
fatten  profits  only— will  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  industry  is  no  longer 
the  ogre  of  the  economy. 

It  could  go  a  long  way  to  rebuilding  the 
faith  Americans  have  in  its  industrialized 
society,  dist>elling  the  almost  universal 
belief  that  Industrial  and  business  leaders 
thought  only  of  the  buck  and  not  the  socie- 
ty as  a  whole.* 


ROBERT  STEPHENS  HONORED 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to 
honor  an  outstanding  public  servant, 
Mr.  Robert  Stephens,  who  is  retiring 
as  the  city  manager  of  Campbell, 
Calif.,  after  serving  the  city  for  over  17 
years. 

The  city  of  Campbell  will  be  honor-' 
ing  Bob  with  a  testimonial  dinner  on 
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September  11,  1981.  to  thank  him  for 
his  valuable  contributions  to  the  city. 
When  Bob  came  to  Campbell  in 
1964,  the  city  was  in  poor  financial 
condition.  There  was  only  $1,500  in 
the  general  fund  and  no  one  to 
manage  the  city's  $200,000  in  annual 
expenditures.  Bob  quickly  assessed  the 
situation  and  did  what  was  necessary 
to  get  the  city  back  on  its  feet. 

Over  the  last  17  years,  the  city  of 
Campbell  has  grown  and  prospered 
under  Bob's  guidance.  The  city  has 
gained  a  national  reputation  as  being  a 
stable  and  fun  community  that  is  will- 
ing to  try  something  new.  For  exam- 
ple, the  babysitting  program  that  was 
started  by  the  firefighters  and  sup- 
ported by  Bob  has  received  national 
attention  and  has  been  copied  by 
many  cities  around  the  country.  And 
this  year  the  city's  fire  department 
has  become  the  first  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia to  join  the  We-TIP  program  to 
try  to  control  the  problem  of  arson,  a 
program  Bob  was  behind  all  the  way. 

Bob's  tenure  in  Campbell  has  also 
seen  a  growth  of  community  spirit.  In 
1967,  a  major  bond  issue  was  passed  by 
the  city's  voters  and  later  a  program 
entitled  "Congress  for  Community 
Progress"  was  established  to  involve 
local  residents  in  identifying  commu- 
nity needs  and  goals  for  the  future. 
Bob  helped  bring  about  this  kind  of 
spirit. 

Bob  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
and  master's  degree  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington.  In  addition,  he  has 
taken  many  courses  in  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  on  city  management 
and  has  received  his  secondary  teach- 
ing credentials. 

Bob  has  participated  in  many  con- 
ferences and  seminars  on  labor  rela- 
tions and  enjoys  a  reputation  as  an 
able  labor  negotiator.  He  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  International  City 
Management  Association,  the  League 
of  Cities,  the  Kiwanis,  and  the  Elks 
Club.  Much  of  his  community  involve- 
ment centers  around  his  love  for 
sports  and  recreation.  Bob  has  always 
worked  closely  with  the  city's  recrea- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  with 
me  in  thanking  Bob  for  his  17  years  of 
service  to  the  city  of  Campbell  and  to 
encourage  his  continued  involvement 
in  our  community.* 


GEN.  DRAZA  MIHAILOVICH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marked  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich, 
the  savior  of  American  airmen  during 
World  War  II.  Dr.  George  M.  Radoje- 
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vich  recently  authored  a  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  Serbian  resistance 
leader,  which  appeared  in  the  July  31 
edition  of  "The  Diocesan  Ol>server,"  a 
leading  Serbian  newspaper  published 
in  Libertyville,  111. 

During  World  War  II,  over  500 
Americans  who  were  shot  down  over 
Yugoslavia  were  rescued  by  the  forces 
of  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich.  Most  of 
the  American  airmen  were  evacuated 
to  safety  by  a  series  of  dramatic  air 
rescue  missions,  which  picked  them  up 
in  the  heart  of  Axis-occupied  Yugo- 
slavia and  flew  them  to  Italy. 

The  American  airmen  involved  have 
organized  into  a  National  Committee 
of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich,  and  are  continuing 
their  efforts  to  build  a  memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  honor  him.  As 
sponsor  of  a  bill  to  authorize  this 
monument,  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  great  role  which  General 
Mihailovich  and  his  Chetniks  played 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  during  World 
War  II,  to  be  properly  recorded  in  his- 
tory. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. I  wish  to  insert  Dr.  Radoje- 
vich's  comments  at  this  point  to  pro- 
vide information  on  General  Mihailo- 
vich's  heroic  actions: 

The  Serbian  People  and  General 

Mihailovich 

(By  Or.  George  M.  Radojevich) 

Serbia  and  her  people  have  a  long  and  glo- 
rious history.  Prom  the  time  of  their  arrival 
in  the  Balkans  in  the  sixth  century,  the 
Serbs  were  constantly  improving  the  regions 
In  which  they  lived  and  they  often  had  to 
fight  to  protect  them  from  foreign  enemies. 
The  great  contributions  of  the  Serbian 
people  to  western  civilization  and  the  cul- 
ture of  enlightened  society  are  well  known 
everywhere  and  are  accorded  generous 
treatment  in  all  encyclopedias  of  the  cul- 
tured world. 

The  heroic  struggle  of  the  Serbian  people 
for  liberation  from  Turkish  captivity  and 
from  other  occupiers,  lasting  for  five  centur- 
ies, is  also  well  known  to  the  world. 

Also  generally  recognized  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Serbian  people  in  the  Balkan 
War  of  1912,  when  all  the  Balkan  nations 
became  free  after  five  centuries  of  Turkish 
captivity. 

Indeed,  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Serbian 
people  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  World 
War  I  won  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world.  Even  the  Germans,  their  Emperor, 
and  General  Staff,  were  forced  to  publicly 
admit  that  they  were  amazed  by  the  hero- 
ism of  the  Serbian  people  and  soldiers. 

The  Serbian  King  Peter  I  and  Crown 
Prince  Alexander,  together  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Nikola,  Pasic,  insisted  pertinacious- 
ly to  the  Allies  that  a  Second  Front  be 
formed  in  Greece.  This  proposal  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  famed  Salonica 
Front.  On  this  front,  the  defenses  of  the 
Central  Powers  were  smashed  for  the  first 
time,  the  troops  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  capitulated,  and  from  that  front 
the  entire  Balkan  peninsula  was  liberated. 
While  the  Serbian.  French  and  English 
forces  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the 
Salonica  campaign,  the  Serbian  units  bore 
more  than  their  share  of  the  battle  and  suf- 
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fered  the  heaviest  losses.  This  fact  was  pub- 
licly recognized  by  all  the  Allies  as  well  as 
by  the  Central  Powers. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Allied  victo- 
ry on  the  Salonica  front,  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  Empires  also  collapsed  on 
the  Western  front,  and  all  the  peoples  of 
the  Intermarium  gained  their  liberty,  with 
the  exception  of  Byelorussia  and  the 
Ukraine. 

With  British  and  French  sponsorship,  the 
Serbs  entered  into  a  larger  South  Slav 
state— Yugoslavia— which  also  embraced  the 
Croat  and  Slovene  peoples,  who  had  just 
been  liberated  from  Hapsburg  rule. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  again.  Serbian 
people  amazed  the  world.  History  will 
almost  certainly  record  that  Yugoslavia— in 
reality  the  Serbian  people— prevented 
Russia  from  being  completely  crushed  by 
the  Nazi  offensive  before  the  winter  of  1941 
and,  in  doing  so,  helped  the  Allies  to  win  the 
war. 

Prince  Paul  and  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment were  forced,  after  offering  resistance 
for  two  years,  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
Axis  powers  on  March  25,  1941.  Had  that 
agreement  stood,  Germany  would  not  have 
had  reason  to  attack  Yugoslavia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia might  have  emerged  from  the  war  a 
free  country. 

However,  the  Serbian  people  could  not  tol- 
erate the  shame  of  being  allied  to  their  tra- 
ditional enemies  against  their  proven 
friends.  For  this  reason  the  Serbian  people, 
and  no  other  nationality  of  Yugoslavia,  de- 
posed the  pro-Axis  government  on  March 
27,  1941,  and  formed  a  new  democratic,  pro- 
Allied  regime. 

At  this  point.  Hitler  dared  not  leave 
behind  his  back  a  hostile  and  well  armed 
Yugoslavia  which,  in  cooperation  with 
Allied  armies  in  Greece,  could  become  for 
Germany  a  danger  comparable  to  the  Salon- 
ica Front  in  World  War  I. 

On  April  6,  1941  Hitler  attacked  Yugoslav- 
ia with  vastly  superior  forces  and  conquered 
it  by  pouring  in  troops  from  all  sides,  rein- 
forced by  massive  bombardment  of  its  cities 
from  the  air.  This  action  postponed  Hitler's 
planned  attack  against  Russia  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  Jime  22,  1941,  which  left 
little  time  to  occupy  Moscow  before  the 
bitter  Russian  winter  set  in.  This  delay 
played  a  major  role  in  bringing  about  Hit- 
ler's downfall. 

Immediately  upon  the  capitulation  of  the 
Yugoslavian  Army,  Colonel  Draza  Mihailo- 
vich  fled  into  the  Serbian  mountains  and 
mobilized  the  remaining  soldiers  and  the 
Serbian  youth  in  the  cities  and  villages. 
With  Serbian  guerrillas  he  tied  up  powerful 
German  and  Italian  armies  and  disturbed 
Balkan  communications— which,  for  Hitler, 
were  his  lifeline  to  both  the  Russian  and 
North  African  front.  In  both  of  these  bat- 
tles. Hitler  finally  lost— and  much  of  the 
credit  goes  to  the  Serbian  people,  for  the 
coup  of  March  27,  1941  and  the  guerrilla 
movement  of  Draza  Mihailovich.* 


REAGAN'S  BUDGETARY 
DUNKIRK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.    LaFALCE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Reagan   administration   is   fsM;ing   its 
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most  serious  credibility  test  since  the 
November  1980  election.  Having  won 
thorough  victories  in  pursuit  of  its 
economic  recovery  program,  it  now 
faces  the  prospect  of  geometrically  ex- 
panding Federal  deposits  and  contin- 
ued high  interest  rates.  The  adminis- 
tration is  at  odds  with  its  strongest 
ally— Wall  Street— and  is  in  serious 
conflict  with  leaders  of  its  own  party 
in  Congress.  The  fiscal  policy  which  it 
so  confidently  sold  to  the  public  and  a 
majority  of  Congress  is  now  in  disar- 
ray. 

Last  week,  James  R.  Schlesinger,  one 
of  America's  most  serious  public  serv- 
ants in  recent  history,  called  the  crisis 
of  confidence  the  equivalent  of  a 
Budgetary  Dunkirk.  In  this  same 
essay,  Mr.  Schlesinger,  an  individual 
not  prone  to  exaggeration,  commented 
that  the  recent  tax  legislation  "seems 
likely  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
single  most  irresponsible  fiscal  action 
of  modem  times."  For  a  man  who 
served  Republican  Presidents  as 
Acting  Budget  Director.  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  Democrat- 
ic President  as  Secretary  of  Energy, 
these  are  not  simple  partisan  slogans. 
They  are  a  stinging  indictment  of  the 
chaos  now  facing  the  Nation  in  the 
wake  of  an  ill-conceived  economic 
policy. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  the  American 
people  were  told  by  a  confident  cam- 
paigner that  we  could  balance  the 
budget  by  1984,  undertake  a  massive 
defense  buildup,  and  cut  taxes  in  a 
manner  unprecedented  to  modem  tax 
policy.  All  of  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  cutting  out  only  the  waste 
and  fat  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
adopting  the  theories  of  supply-side 
economics. 

Today,  in  light  of  those  promises 
and  subsequent  actions,  there  should 
be  nothing  surprising  about  the  crisis 
of  confidence.  The  administration  has 
sought  and  attained  budget  cuts  going 
well  beyond  what  was  suggested  to  the 
American  people.  Similarly,  a  tax  bill 
of  monumental  proportions  has  been 
enacted.  And  yet,  we  find  ourselves  ob- 
serving an  administration  which  is 
fraught  with  serious  internal  divisions 
as  it  grapples  with  a  potential  budget 
deficit  of  $120  billion  in  1984. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  having  made  these 
promises  and  facing  the  bleak  results 
of  its  supply-side  economic  policies, 
that  a  conservative  public  servant  of 
James  R.  Schlesinger's  stature  deems 
this  period  a  Budgetary  Dimkirk  for 
the  Reagan  administration? 

The  essay  by  Mr.  Schlesinger  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1981] 

(James  R.  Schlesinger) 

Reagan's  Budgetary  Dunkirk 

The  last  rites  have  now  been  pronounced 
over  the  great  rearmament  boomlet  of  1981. 
Its  demise  has  been  expected  by  the  diag- 
nosticians   for    some    time.    Like    Halley's 
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comet,  it  visited  us  and  then  departed  quick- 
ly, trailing  only  a  long  (though  quite  insub- 
stantial) tail  deserving  further  observation. 

For  the  past  six  months  the  defense 
debate  has  focused  on  the  wrong  issue: 
could  the  "immense"  funds  ostensibly  being 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  usefully  spent  in  significantly  en- 
hancing the  security  of  our  international 
position.  With  the  Soviet  Union  outspend- 
ing  the  United  States  by  some  50  percent  on 
defense  generally  and  by  a  disturbing  85 
percent  in  the  critical  area  of  military  in- 
vestment (procurement),  with  conventional 
capabilities  in  Europe  porous  and  relatively 
weak  and  theater  nuclear  forces  now  over- 
shadowed by  those  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  deterrence  flimsy  (at  best)  in  the 
region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  despite  the 
West's  enhanced  interests  and  responsibil- 
ities, with  the  naval  balance  deteriorating  in 
the  Far  East,  and  with  trouble  even  in  the 
Caribbean  (and  an  evanescent  threat  "to  go 
to  the  source")— not  to  mention  concern 
about  the  strategic  balance.  Mlnuteman  vul- 
nerability and  aging  B52s— that  should  have 
been  an  issue  in  principle  >easy  to  resolve. 
Yet,  all  along  the  real  question  should  have 
been— given  the  administration's  fiscal  pro- 
posals—how to  maintain  adequate  deter- 
rence with  growing  responsibilities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  with  resources  dramati- 
cally less  than  those  invested  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Seven  months  have  been  wasted  on  an  ir- 
relevant debate.  We  shall  now  have  to  make 
do  with  a  smaller  growth  in  defense  re- 
sources than  that  projected  by  the  Carter 
administration— previously  denounced  as 
hopelessly  inadequate.  So  much  for 
"making  America  strong  again,"  "closing 
the  window  of  vulnerability  "  and  the  vaunt- 
ed "superiority"  so  casually  endorsed  in  the 
Republican  platform. 

The  unavoidable  outcome,  given  its  fiscal 
goals,  seems  genuinely  to  have  surprised  the 
Reagan  administration.  Disregarding  the 
normal  laws  of  arithmetic,  and  bemused  by 
its  own  distortions  of  supply-side  economics, 
(alternatively  known  as  "voodoo  econom- 
ics," snake  oil  or  the  Tooth  Fairy),  it  lulled 
its  pro-defense  supporters  (and  itself)  with 
farfetched  projections  supposedly  demon- 
strating that  the  proposed  rearmament 
effort  could  be  achieved  In  the  face  of  a 
massive  shrinkage  of  the  tax  base. 

According  to  the  initial  mythology,  dra- 
matically lower  interest  rates  and  cutting 
the  "balance  of  government "  almost  in  half 
(everything  beyond  interest  payments,  de- 
fense and  the  'social  safety  net")  would 
permit  the  achievement  of  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  But  interest  rates  have 
risen  rather  than  fallen,  and  only  so  much 
blood  can  be  squeezed  from  the  "balance  of 
government"  turnip,  so  the  cuts  unavoid- 
ably must  now  come  from  the  fenced  "social 
safety  net"  or  from  defense.  More  signifi- 
cantly, the  recent  tax  legislation— which 
seems  likely  to  go  down  in  history  as  the 
single  most  irresponsible  fiscal  action  of 
modem  times— reduced  the  tax  base  to  19 
percent  of  the  GNP  by  1984  (with  expendi- 
tures running  some  22  percent  of  the  GNP), 
a  revenue  reduction  of  S150  billion  or  rough- 
ly 17  percent.  As  an  offset,  some  $35  billion 
in  non-defense  expenditure  reductions  have 
now  been  achieved— less  than  one-third  of 
those  projected  for  1984,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  revenue  loss. 

The  budget  director,  occupationally  de- 
barred from  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Tooth 
Fairy,  has  now  read  the  grim  arithmetic— 
the  equivalent  of  a  Budgetary  Dunkirk.  The 
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fiscal  consequences  may  be  briefly,  if  sadly, 
stated.  Unless  the  tax  reductions  are  re- 
versed—which seems  unlikely— on  the  basis 
of  present  legislation  and  projected  defense 
spending,  the  nation  faces  growing  budget 
deficits  of  $65  billion  in  1982.  $90  billion  in 
1983  and  $120  billion  In  1984.  Non-defense 
reductions  will  be  increasingly  haird  to 
achieve.  Thus,  only  the  total  jettisoning  of 
the  administration's  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  will  permit  even  a  modified  defense 
buildup  to  survive. 

Nor  should  one  believe  that  with  the  half- 
aimounced  cuts  for  defense  of  $20-$30  bil- 
lion we  have  reached  the  end  of  likely  de- 
fense reductions.  The  best  current  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  is  $715-$720  bil- 
lion ($20-25  billion  over  ceiling).  The  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1983  in  the  revised  Reagan 
budget  is  $732  billion— a  total  in  crease  over 
1982  of  $12-$17  billion.  Limiting  spending  to 
this  ostensible  ceiling,  given  probable  infla- 
tion rates,  would  imply  a  reduction  of  real 
federal  expenditures  by  6-7  percent.  Not 
very  likely.  Far  more  probably  1983  expend- 
itures will  run  roughly  to  $775  billion— a 
simj  $45  billion  over  the  presumptive  ceil- 
ing. Substantially  to  reduce  the  outyear 
deficits,  given  the  growing  difficulty  in 
achieving  non-defense  cuts,  would  probably 
require  that  some  three  out  of  four  dollars 
in  reductions  come  from  defense. 

One  can  always  s[>end  less— by  doing  less. 
Gone  now  are  the  fancies  of  nine  additional 
tactical  air  wings,  of  three  additional  Army 
divisions.  (3one,  too,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
600-ship  Navy— unless,  like  Jefferson,  we 
provide  mostly  frigates  or  gunboats.  Em- 
barking on  major  new  systems  like  MX  or 
Bl  or  new  acquisitions  like  carrier  task 
forces  will  ultimately  lead  to  an  ill-balanced 
force  by  leaving  insufficient  funds  for  oper- 
ation, readiness  and  sustainability. 

The  planned  buildup  for  NATO  will  have 
to  be  reduced— especially  so  in  light  of 
Indian  Ocean  requirements.  What  an  ideal 
moment,  given  the  anti-nuclear  tide  running 
in  Europe,  to  increase  the  degree  of  depend- 
ence on  nuclear  weapons  and  diminish  con- 
ventional capabilities. 

The  international  ramifications  are  disqui- 
eting—to  say  the  least.  The  already  appre- 
hensive Europeans  will  conclude  that,  while 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  disturb  the 
international  scene  by  threatening  to 
launch  an  arms  race,  it  Is  now  seen  to  be  un- 
willing to  provide  the  resources  either  to 
run  the  race  or  to  provide  additional  mili- 
tary muscle.  The  Soviets  will  not  be  loath  to 
exploit  those  European  apprehensions. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  will  conclude  that,  de- 
spite American  bluster,  they  have  little  to 
fear  in  terms  of  additional  forces  to  narrow 
the  growing  disparity  in  military  capabili- 
ties. As  for  the  Japanese  (and  others),  this 
notable  example  Implies  that  we  might  as 
well  abandon  the  effort  to  persuade  them 
significantly  to  Increase  defense  spending. 

In  creating  and  maintaining  forces,  wish- 
ful thinking  is  no  substitute  for  an  adequate 
tax  base.  In  this  Ill-fated  venture  the  cycle 
from  bold  words  to  budget  cuts  has  been  the 
shortest  on  record— a  kind  of  instantaneous 
New  Look.  The  historic  failure  lies  In  so  cas- 
ually dissipating  the  carefully  forged  na- 
tional consensus  supporting  higher  defense 
spending— while  leaving  in  the  public  mind 
the  illusion  that  a  sizable  new  defense  effort' 
has  actually  been  launched.* 
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COMMEMORATION  OP  MRS. 
EDNA  M.  CURTIN 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  privilege  today  to  rise  in 
commemoration  of  an  extraordinary 
resident  of  Pennsylvania's  Eighth 
Congressional  District  who  passed 
away  on  September  4  of  this  year- 
Mrs.  Edna  M.  Curtin. 

When  she  died  at  the  remarkable 
age  of  107,  Mrs.  Curtin  was  Bucks 
County's  oldest  resident.  She  also  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  mother  of 
a  gentleman  familiar  to  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body— former  Con- 
gressman Willard  Curtin. 

Bom  in  Staffordshire.  England,  in 
1874.  Mrs.  Curtin  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1900.  Her  family  settled  in 
Trenton.  N.J..  where  her  father  man- 
aged a  pottery  firm. 

Mrs.  Curtin  married  her  husband 
William  in  1911.  The  Curtins  made 
their  home  in  Morrisville.  Pa.,  while 
Mr.  Curtin  formed  an  electrical  con- 
tracting business  in  nearby  Trenton. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Incarnation 
in  Lower  Makefield.  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star.  Chapter  No.  22.  in  Trenton. 

In  addition  to  her  son,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  two  grandsons,  Lawrence  B., 
of  Tampa.  Fla..  and  Jeffrey  H.,  of 
Morrisville;  three  great-grandchildren 
and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  April  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mrs.  Curtin's  107th  birthday,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  cele- 
bration in  her  honor.  Even  at  her  ad- 
vanced age,  Mrs.  Curtin  was  a  woman 
of  infectious  warmth  and  vitality;  she 
thoroughly  charmed  everyone  at  the 
party.  And  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  her  son  Willard  has  inherited 
much  of  her  good  humor  and  gregar- 
iousness. 

Congressman  Curtin  was  first  elect- 
ed to  the  85th  Congress  in  November 
of  1956  and  served  in  this  body  with 
distinction  for  a  decade.  Mr.  Curtin  is 
a  personal  friend  and  has  been  of  ines- 
timable help  to  me.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  commemorating  his  mother.* 
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ponent  which  keeps  stored  electrical 
charges  contained  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  capacitors 
which  are  vital  to  the  florescent  light 
industry,  the  electronics  industry,  the 
electric  motor  industry,  and  a  variety 
of  other  important  industries.  Capaci- 
tor paper  manufacturers  use  a  specific 
high-grade  forming  wire  on  highly 
specialized  papermaking  machines  in 
the  production  of  capacitor  paper,  to 
be  distinguished  from  forming  wire 
used  in  the  production  of  less  special- 
ized types  of  paper.  All  forming  wire 
used  in  the  production  of  capacitor 
paper  is  imported  from  France  and 
West  Germany. 

This  bill  would  create  a  separate  cat- 
egory for  forming  wire  used  in  making 
capacitor  paper  and  eliminate  the 
tariff  currently  levied  upon  it.  The 
United  States  presently  imposes  a  21.3 
percent  tariff  on  forming  wire  from 
MPN— most  favored  nation— column  1 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States— countries.  As  a  result  of  the 
Tokyo  round  of  MFN  negotiations, 
642.30.  the  category  in  which  these 
wires  are  now  placed,  will  be  reduced 
from  its  1980  level  of  23.1  percent  duty 
to  10  percent  in  1987.  Because  forming 
wire  specifically  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  capacitor  paper  is  not  man- 
ufactured domestically,  it  should  be 
classified  in  its  own  category  with  no 
applicable  duty. 

Removal  of  this  tariff  will  further 
the  goals  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  by 
fostering  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  reducing  barriers  to 
trade-19  U.S.C.  §2102  (1976).  In  addi- 
tion, removal  of  the  tariff  on  forming 
wire  should  reduce  the  total  produc- 
tion costs  for  capacitor  paper.  For  ex- 
ample, one  domestic  producer  of  ca- 
pacitor paper  paid  almost  $100,000  in 
duties  on  forming  wire  in  1980. 

The  assignment  of  a  new  category 
and  removal  of  this  tariff  will  not 
harm  domestic  industry  because,  as 
noted  earlier,  no  U.S.  company  manu- 
factures the  high-grade  forming  wire 
used  to  manufacture  capacitor  paper. 
Because  there  is  no  domestic  pr()ducer 
to  protect,  there  is  no  justification  for 
imposing  any  tariff  on  imports  of  such 
wire.* 


HIGH-GRADE  FORMING  WIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  reclas- 
sify and  eliminate  the  current  duty  on 
high-grade  forming  wire  used  in  the 
production  of  capacitor  paper.  Capaci- 
tor paper  is  a  principal  insulating  com- 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  wife  reads  the  newspapers 
closely.  She  frequently  is  quoting  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  of  the  Washington 
Post.  This  morning  she  gave  me  Rasp- 
berry's column  which  was  headed  up 
"Too  Great  Expectations." 

It  is  a  pragmatic,  positive  approach 
about  the  transition  of  the  minorities 
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into  entry  jobs  that  provide  a  great 
future.  Raspberry  hit  it  right  on  the 
head  when  he  emphasized  the  point 
that  too  many  young  people  want  to 
start  too  high  up  the  ladder.  I  remem- 
ber so  well  that  the  best  training  I 
ever  received  was  when  I  was  going  to 
Northwestern  University  at  night  and 
worlcing  all  day  for  50  cents  an  hour  at 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  Department  Store. 
My  wife  is  always  quoting  Raspberry 
and  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in 
these  high  points  of  his  commonsense. 
Too  Grxat  Expectations 
(By  WUliam  Raspberry) 
You  may  have  seen  him  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  the  day  the  government  re- 
leased figures  showing  that  more  than  half 
of  America's  jobseeicing  black  teen-agers 
cant  find  work.  He  was  standing  there  in 
the  unemployment  line,  good-looking,  well- 
dressed,  explaining  to  reporter  Ray  Brady 
what  he  was  looking  for. 

"You  know,  I  want  a  job  where— how  I  am 
now— dressed  with  a  tie  and  a  suit,  you 
know.  I  want  a  job  where  I  can  go  to  work 
every  day,  you  know,  and  have  a  nice  set  of 
clothes  on,  have  a  nice  house,  have  a  nice 
family,  you  know,  and  come  home,  you 
know.  And  I  want  to  live  like  I  want  to  live- 
like  I  should  live." 

I  don't  want  to  judge  the  young  man  too 
harshly.  Maybe  he  is  qualified,  or  at  least 
eminently  trainable,  to  work  as  an  assistant 
buyer,  an  administrative  aide  or  some  other 
job  that  would  allow  him  to  wear  a  tie  and  a 
suit,  you  know. 

All  I  know  is  that  he  had  several  seconds 
of  precious  network  time  to  sell  himself  as  a 
potential  employee,  and  all  he  could  think 
to  talk  about  was  how  he  wanted  to  live,  and 
particularly  how  he  wanted  to  dress.  Not  a 
word  about  specific  aptitudes  or  experience, 
no  hint  of  any  willingness  to  learn  a  skill,  or 
to  work  hard,  or  anything  else  that  an  em- 
ployer would  be  interested  in. 

He  was,  to  hear  him,  looking  not  so  much 
for  work  as  for  a  position  and  the  benefits 
that  he  was  sure  would  follow.  And  the 
clear  impression  was  that  he  thought  he 
had  it  coming. 

Some  who  watched  the  news  that  evening 
may  have  thought  the  young  man  Insuffer- 
ably arrogant,  or  concluded  that  he  didn't 
really  want  a  Job. 

I  saw  him  as  merely  an  exaggeration  of 
the  kind  of  attitude  I  see  so  often  in  inner- 
city  youngsters  like  him.  Their  problem 
isn't  arrogance  or  laziness  or  lack  of  ambi- 
tion. Their  problem  is  that  they  have  no 
sense  of  what  work  is  really  about. 

Prom  their  viewpoint— the  only  viewpoint 
they  seem  capable  of  considering— a  job  is  a 
conduit  for  delivering  money  to  people  who 
need  it.  They  think  of  jobs  the  way  the 
wives  in  the  old  comic  strips  used  to  think 
of  joint  checking  accounts:  with  utter  un- 
concern about  how  the  money  got  In,  so 
long  as  they  were  privileged  to  take  it  out. 
How  do  these  youngsters  become  so  sepa- 
rated from  reality?  Many  of  them,  I  suspect, 
live  in  homes  where  unreality  is  the  norm: 
homes  where  income  means  a  welfare  check 
unrelated  to  any  regular  exertion.  Some 
may  have  been  misled  by  the  well-inten- 
tioned job  programs  whose  emphasis  is  on 
the  needs  of  the  kid  who  applies  for  work 
and  not  on  his  ability  to  produce  anything 
of  value  to  an  employer. 

The  disjunction  between  being  handed  a 
paycheck  and  producing  something  of  value 
becomes  more  pronounced  all  the  time,  par- 
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ticul&rly  in  cities  like  Washington,  where 
work  often  doesn't  look  like  work. 

Congressmen  seem  to  spend  their  time 
making  speeches;  television  reporters  go 
around  wearing  nice  clothes,  asking  absurd 
questions  and  laughing  it  up  on  the  6 
o'clock  news;  lawyers  and  consultants  and 
executives  disappear  Into  office  buildings  in 
the  morning  and  leave  in  the  afternoon, 
with  a  generous  break  for  an  expensive 
lunch  in  between.  None  of  it  seems,  to  the 
youthful  observer,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  providing  a  service  or  producing  a 
product. 

But  too  many  youngsters  conclude  that  a 
high-school  diploma— and  certainly  a  col- 
lege degree,  in  any  field  whatever— is  a  certi- 
fied ticket  to  a  decent  Income.  If  the  money 
Isn't  forthcoming,  then  there's  something 
wrong  with  the  system. 

But  thousands  of  others  could  find  work  If 
their  expectations  were  a  bit  closer  to  reali- 
ty and  if  they  learned  something  of  what 
work  really  is.  Those  of  us  who  see  clearly 
the  private  tragedies  behind  the  public  sU- 
tistics  will  have  to  teach  them.* 
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SOLIDARITY  DAY  IS  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 


NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  AND 
MAESTRO  MSTISLAV  ROSRO- 
POVICH:  A  REMINDER  ON 
OPENING  NIGHT  OF  A  NATION- 
AL TREASURE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  SeptembeT  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
18  months  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Congress,  not  once 
have  I  felt  I  had  the  time  to  enjoy  the 
cultural  advantages  that  abound  at 
the  Kennedy  Center. 

Last  night,  my  feeling  had  not 
changed— I  still  do  not  have  the  time- 
but  I  and  my  wife,  Kathryn.  went 
anyway  to  the  opening  performance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  cen- 
tury of  the  National  Symphony. 

It  was  a  delightful  evening  in  every 
way  with  the  program  including  sym- 
phonies by  Haydn  and  Stravinsky  and 
then,  for  the  finale,  the  magnificent 
third  Organ  Symphony  of  Saint 
Saens,  one  of  my  favorites,  to  which 
the  audience  responded  with  a  pro- 
longed standing  ovation. 

Perhaps  the  most  stirring  moment, 
however,  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  evening  when  the  music  director, 
Russian-bom  Maestro  Mstislav  Rosro- 
povlch.  just  introduced  to  deafening 
applause,  took  to  the  podium,  called 
the  orchestra  to  attention  and  then 
turned  to  conduct  us  with  great  enthu- 
siasm and  feeling  in  singing  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  It  was  played  for 
the  first  time  in  my  memory  in  a  key 
that  almost  all  could  sing,  and  did.  It 
was  as  moving  to  me  as  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  I  recommend  an  evening  at 
the  sjrmphony  to  all  you  new  Members 
and  even  to  us  older  ones  who  have 
forgotten  perhaps  that  a  little  uplift 
to  the  soul  and  spirit  is  important  to 
our  own  performances.* 


OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. September  19.  thousands  of 
America's  labor  union  members  and 
their  supporters  and  allies  will  hold  a 
Solidarity  Day  rally  on  the  Mall.  It  is 
in  answer  to  a  call  by  the  AFL-CIO  to 
demonstrate  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reagan  administration's 
assault  on  vital  domestic  programs,  to 
assert  demands  for  jobs  and  human 
rights,  and  to  reaffirm  America's  his- 
toric commitment  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice.  The  rally  is  being  held 
in  alliance  with  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Budget  Coali- 
tion to  focus  the  Nation's  attention  on 
the  public  needs  which  are  being 
either  ignored  or  attacked  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  welcoming 
hundreds  of  my  constituents  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  for  this  great  rally.  I  will 
be  joining  them  as  they  petition  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  for  at- 
tention to  their  concerns. 

Solidarity  Day  is  being  characterized 
as  a  labor  union  rally  in  many  cases, 
but  it  is  in  truth  a  rally  for  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  whether  they 
belong  to  a  labor  union.  The  organized 
labor  movement  has  been  a  stabilizing 
force  in  our  national  economy  and  a 
bulwark  of  our  democratic  society. 
The  gains  that  unions  have  been  able 
to  achieve  have  brought  benefits, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  the  public  as  a 
whole.  In  this  past  century,  organized 
labor  has  played  a  central  role  in  the 
elevation  of  the  American  standard  of 
living.  The  benefits  which  unions  ne- 
gotiated for  workers  are.  in  most  cases, 
now  widespread  in  the  economy  and 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. It  is  often  not  remembered  that 
many  benefits  we  now  take  for  grant- 
ed never  existed  on  any  meaningful 
scale  until  unions,  and  labor's  support- 
ers in  legislative  halls,  won  them  for 
working  people. 

This  perspective  was  eloquently 
stated  by  AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasur- 
er Thomas  R.  Donahue  in  his  Labor 
Day  broadcast  this  year,  a  portion  of 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues: 

For  All  Americans 
(Broadcast  by  AFL-CIO  Secretaiy- 
Treasurer  Thomas  R.  Donahue] 
All  Americans  have  benefitted  from  orga- 
nized labor's  uphill  struggle  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  workers. 

It  was  the  unswerving  efforts  of  trade 
luilons  that  won  the  basic  eight-hour  day 
most  Americans  now  enjoy. 

Unions  fought  for  and  won  a  decent  mini- 
mum wage,  and  that  is  something  we  still 
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defend  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  virtually  no 
union  member  earns  so  little. 

Unions  brought  an  end  to  child  labor  and 
they  fought  and  they  continue  to  fight. 
Indeed,  the  sweatshops  that  exploit  the  des- 
perately poor. 

America's  trade  unions  led  the  fight  to  es- 
tablish both  the  private  pension  system  and 
social  security  to  insure  working  people  a 
decent  and  a  dignified  old  age. 

We  fought  tirelessly— against  very  stiff 
oppostion— for  protections  such  as  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  workers'  compensa- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  perseverance  of  unions,  all 
American  workers  today  enjoy  greater 
safety  and  freedom  from  health  hazards  on 
the  job. 

The  labor  movement's  concerns  go  far 
beyond  the  workplace  and  the  size  of  the 
pay  envelope. 

American  trade  unionists  have  always 
been  deeply  concerned  with  human  rights, 
himian  dignity  and  social  justice. 

We  will  continue  to  defend  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  vote,  to  have  the  job  of  their 
choice,  to  live  in  the  neighborhoods  they 
choose,  to  educate  their  children  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

Our  fight  against  tyranny  In  the  work- 
place and  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  our 
nation  translates  easily  into  opposition  to 
tyranny  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  trade  union  movement  has  been  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  expression— In  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world— of  the  basic 
human  need  for  solidarity.  People  who 
share  common  goals,  have  a  natural  interest 
in  banding  together  to  achieve  them. 

We  in  the  labor  movement  plan  to  write 
another  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  labor 
movement  on  Sept.  19  In  Washington,  D.C. 
We  are  calling  It  Solidarity  Day,  and  on 
that  day,  the  labor  movement  will  be  joined 
by  our  allies  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
the  women's  movement,  by  environmental- 
ists and  consumers,  by  senior  citizens,  the 
religious  community  and  many  more  people 
all  united  by  the  conunon  bond  of  a  dedica- 
tion to  human  rights. 

We  are  going  to  march  together,  to  reaf- 
firm our  belief  In  the  future  of  America  and 
the  promise  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  It  holds  out  to  all.  We  are 
going  to  march  to  reaffirm.  In  our  centenni- 
al year,  the  labor  movement's  historic  com- 
mitment to  social  and  economic  justice  for 
everyone  In  America.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  high  in- 
terest rates  continue  to  cause  concern 
throughout  the  business  and  govern- 
ment sectors  of  our  economy.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  and 
intrigued  by  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  constituent  of  mine  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
trust  this  view  from  the  heartland  will 
prove  enlightening  to  all  who  read  it. 
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R.  L.  Sweet  Lumber  Co., 
Kanaas  City,  Kans..  September  1,  1981. 
Mr.  RoBEBT  L.  Bartley, 
Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Bartley:  This  is,  as  they  say,  a 
"letter  to  the  editor"  .  .  .  which  probably 
won't  get  printed— but  it  sure  is  fun  to 
write. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  these  days  to  sit 
out  here  ...  In  the  real  world  .  .  .  and 
watch  the  folks  fret  and  stew  If  they  are  lo- 
cated near  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Wall. 
From  all  I  read  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(which  is  about  the  best  newspaper  we 
have)  and  elsewhere,  there  Is  mass  confu- 
sion at  Broad  and  Wall  as  to  why  these 
cotton-piclcin'  Interest  rates  stay  so  high. 

There  Is,  in  my  opinion,  not  all  that  much 
confusion  out  here  .  .  .  but  then  we  are  in 
Kansas  and  no  self-respecting  resident  of 
New  York  City  probably  gives  much  of  a 
damn  what  anybody  thinks  in  Kansas. 

The  reason  that  Interest  rates  stay  so 
high  Is  that  there  Is  a  liquidity  squeeze  In 
this  county  at  the  moment ...  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Or.  If  you 
prefer,  you  could  also  call  it  a  "credit 
squeeze". 

E^rery  time  I  read  about  how  some  Wall 
Street  Wizard  is  confused  as  to  why  interest 
rates  don't  go  down,  precipitously  and  im- 
mediately, I  have  to  stifle  the  urge  to  laugh 
loudly.  I  read  this  kind  of  stuff  often.  Some- 
times I  even  read  it  in  the  Journal  .  .  .  but 
you  are  usually  quoting  someone  else. 

More  often  I  read  it  In  some  dispatch  cre- 
ated by  one  of  the  other  great  dallies  .  .  . 
and  if  any  of  these  organizations  have  many 
really  smart,  understanding,  knowledgeable 
economic  writers  on  their  respective  staffs,  I 
guess  I  have  missed  the  opportunity  to  read 
much  of  their  stuff. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  most  business 
writers  were  schooled  in  the  Roosevelt- 
Keynesian  theories  and  they  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  since 
about  1933.  In  that  length  of  time,  best 
characterized  by  long-term  profligate  spend- 
ing, a  whole  lot  of  people  have  lost  track  of 
history.  .  .  . 

When  I  went  to  college,  in  the  proverbial 
Dark  Ages,  they  taught  me  about  a  subject 
called  'accounting".  And  one  of  the  things 
they  emphasized  then  was  that  any  compa- 
ny would  do  well  to  have  a  "current  ratio" 
of  at  least  two-to-one.  Later,  I  even  heard 
that  some  folks  would  prefer  something 
closer  to  three-to-one.  But,  somehow,  a  lot 
of  folks  apparently  never  got  the  word. 

Look  at  the  balance  sheets  of  the  titans  of 
American  indtistry.  I  find  few  with  a  current 
ratio  of  even  two-to-one.  I  even  found  today 
that  one  of  the  real  giants  is  apparently 
trying  to  operate  these  days  with  a  current 
ratio  of  1.3  to  one  .  .  .  whereas  only  as  far 
back  as  1972  they  had  a  current  ratio  of  2.1 
to  one.  They  were  a  whole  lot  better  off 
then. 

There  was  a  signal,  in  1978,  that  apparent- 
ly a  lot  of  people  missed.  It  was  the  signal  in 
September  and  October  of  that  year  that 
the  dollar  was  dropping  like  a  rock  overseas 
.  .  .  and  finally  Mr.  Carter  had  something 
that  he  called  a  '"save  the  dollar  program"— 
which  went  into  effect  about  November  1. 
1978. 

That  was  a  signal  that  was,  to  us,  unmis- 
takable .  .  .  but  I  guess  not  too  many  be- 
lieved it— or  chose  to  ignore  it. 

Then,  on  October  6,  1979,  after  Mr. 
Volcker  flew  back  early  from  that  interna- 
tional banker's  meeting  in  Greece  or  Yugo- 
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slavia  or  somewhere  .  .  .  and  raised  the  dis- 
count rate  a  full  point  that  day.  from  11  to 
12  percent,  that  was  another  signal.  That 
signal  was  clear  to  us  ...  it  meant  the  end 
of  one  era— and  the  beginning  of  another! 

If  one  cares  to  look  it  up.  one  might  look 
back  and  see  what  the  stock  market  did  in 
the  weeks  that  followed  .  .  .  most  notably 
on  October  8.  9  and  10,  1979.  That  signal 
was  clear  enough,  too. 

Now  we  have  a  discount  rate  of  14  .  .  . 
with  a  four-point  penalty  for  banks  that  the 
Fed  thinks  "borrow  too  much".  So  maybe 
for  some  banks,  the  discount  rate  is  now  18 
.  .  .  and  that  is  very  damn  high. 

In  the  private  sector,  we  have  many  com- 
panies, large  and  small,  who  have  had  to 
borrow  too  much  and  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  pay  it  back.  In  fact,  it  is  even  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  pay  the  interest  .  .  .  what 
with  having  to  pay  anywhere  from  20  Vi  per- 
cent to  Lord  knows  how  high. 

And  in  the  public  sector,  we  have  schools 
without  enough  money,  cities  ditto,  counties 
ditto,  states  ditto,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  So  It  Is  that  the  Treasury 
has  to  pay  well  over  15  percent  for  money  In 
the  Treasury  Bill  auctions,  and  it  may  well 
get  a  whole  lot  higher  as  the  liquidity 
squeeze  gets  worse.  If  It  does,  and  it  prob- 
ably will. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
UJS.  economy  has  some  pretty  sick  parts. 
Housing  Is  sick  as  a  cat,  so  are  autos,  so  are 
some  savings  and  loans  .  .  .  and,  horror  of 
horrors,  so  are  some  banks.  Wall  Street  Wiz- 
ards and  Treasury  Wizards  do  not  like  to 
talk  overly  much  about  these  latter  situa- 
tions .  .  .  but  they  seem  to  be  there  none- 
theless, and  may  not  go  away  too  soon. 

Thus,  the  liquidity  squeeze  is  on.  And  may 
get  worse.  Look  at  your  balance  sheets,  gen- 
tlemen. How  close  is  your  current  ratio  to 
the  old  rule  of  two-to-one?  (Or  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  company  whose  stock  you  love 
to  invest  in  these  days.)  Not  many  of  the 
ones  I  look  at  are  anywhere  close  ...  in- 
cluding some  that  S&P  even  rates  "A  plus". 
There  are  some  "old  canards"  that  some 
Wall  Street  Wizards  find  difficult  to  forget. 
There  is  the  one  about  the  "price-earnings 
ratio"  .  .  .  which  some  wizard  devised  back 
in  the  'Golden  Days".  The  " price-earnings 
ratio"  means  very  little  indeed  today  .  .  . 
but  I  still  occasionally  read  about  how  some 
guy  says  the  stock  market  is  bound  to  go 
up — simply  because  price-earnings  ratios  are 
now  so  low.  Baloney. 

Lately  we  hear  some  thing  about  a  "new" 
canard.  This  new  myth  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  Wizards  say  that  the 
stock  market  is  dropping  because  Wall 
Street  is  now  "disenchanted"  with  the  new 
Reagan  economic  programs,  spending  cuts 
and  tax  cuts,  et  al.  I  notice  that  when  all 
the  new  budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts  were  first 
announced,  everyone  I  heard  of  from  Broad 
and  Wall  cheered  ...  or  so  it  was  reported 
out  here.  Now,  lo  and  beholci,  the  stock 
market  drops  and  the  bond  market  drops 
and  things  look  not  so  good  and  so  some 
genius  blames  it  on  a  "lack  of  confi- 
dence" .  .  .  which,  supposedly,  has  recently 
struck  WaU  Street  ...  in  Mr.  Reagan's  pro- 
gram. 

Lord  help  us.  Mr.  Reagan's  program  does 
not  even  go  into  effect  until  October  1.  Any 
reasonable  man  ought  to  give  it  some  time 
after  that  to  watch  the  thing  and  see  If  It 
does  work  .  .  .  without  giving  up  on  it  now, 
weeks  before  it  even  is  on  the  law  books.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  correct  years  and  years 
and  years  of  fuimy  money  economics  in  five 
minutes  ...  or  even  five  months! 
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There  Is  still  a  liquidity  crisis.  I  repeat, 
look  at  the  balance  sheets. 

That  is  the  problem  .  .  .  whether  some  of 
the  wizards  of  Wall  Street  believe  it  or  not, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  and/or  the  Treasury.  People  are 
still  trying  to  do  business  in  the  Roosevelt 
Era  and  this  is  the  Reagan  (God  bless  him) 
Era  (only  the  problem  didn't  start  with 
Reagan,  he  Just  inherited  it). 

There  are  even  solutions  to  the  problem. 
But  they  are  difficult  and  hard  to  take  po- 
litically .  .  .  and  besides  no  one  east  of  the 
Hudson  wants  to  listen  to  anyone  west  of 
the  Hudson,  so  I  wont  bore  you  with  them. 

Right  now,  I  have  to  close  this  letter  be- 
cause there  is  an  Indian  uprising  across  the 
way  and  we  must  attend  to  that.  Further- 
more, the  buffalo  stampede  in  the  opposite 
direction  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
now  and  that  is  a  worry.  Besides,  my  sod 
house  needs  caulking  and  my  wife  is  tired  of 
doing  it  herself  .  .  .  and  the  teepee  next 
door  needs  new  skins  to  (»ver  up  a  nasty 
crack  in  one  of  the  hides  over  there. 

So  we  are  busy  out  here  on  the  frontier. 

But,  if  it  is  any  consolation,  I  also  know 
some  people  out  here  who  are  happily  sing- 
ing "tra-la-la  all  the  way  to  the  bank"  every 
time  some  guru  back  there  complains  that 
there  really  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  in- 
terest rates  to  be  this  high.  We  wonder 
what  that  guru  will  do  if  interest  rates  get 
even  higher. 
Sincerely. 

M.  H.  CLINGAlf. 

PresidenLm 


HONORING  THE  SOOTH  SHIP  ME- 
MORIAL AT  THE  VALLEJO 
NAVAL  AND  HISTORIC 

MUSEUM.  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON;  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  19,  1981.  the  Vallejo 
Naval  and  Historic  Museum  will  cele- 
brate the  dedication  of  the  500th  Ship 
Memorial  in  tribute  to  Mare  Island's 
distinguished  shipbuilding  service  to 
our  fleet  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  history  of  the  500th  Ship  Fund, 
set  up  to  raise  moneys  that  would  es- 
tablish a  memorial,  is  some  two  dec- 
ades long  and  it  is  an  inspiring  story 
that  well  deserves  the  special  recogni- 
tion we  are  giving  it  this  weeic  and  a 
permanent  memorial  gallery. 

On  December  9.  1961.  the  nuclear 
submarine  U.S.S.  Plunger  was 
launched  at  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard.  The  Plunger  was  the  500th 
craft  built  at  Mare  Island  since  the 
yard  was  founded  in  1854  by  David 
Glasgow  Parragut.  the  Commandant 
of  America's  first  naval  facility  in  the 
Pacific. 

Following  the  launching  of  the 
500th  ship,  Senator  Luther  E.  Gibson 
founded  and  spearheaded  a  campaign 
to  raise  funds  for  a  memorial  to  Mare 
Island's  century  of  distinguished  ship- 
building. The  funds  raised  by  the  com- 
munity were  placed  into  trust  and  a 
board  was  appointed  to  find  a  suitable 
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site  for  the  memorial.  The  emerging 
Vallejo  Naval  and  Historic  Museum 
proved  to  be  the  most  attractive  alter- 
native and  in  September  1980.  the 
museum  began  woric  on  the  project. 

The  memorial  includes  a  gallery  of 
artifacts  from  Mare  Island's  past,  a 
corridor  of  ship  models,  a  functional 
World  War  II  periscope,  a  monumen- 
tal sculpture  of  a  sailing  ship's  prow, 
and  four  murals  by  artist  Richard 
Coolc  of  San  Francisco.  Some  other 
features  of  the  500th  Ship  Memorial 
include  a  special  "Staircase  of  Sea 
Power"  containing  a  sculpture  which 
symbolizes  the  sailing  ships  that 
brought  the  first  naval  personnel  to 
the  Vallejo  Area.  The  staircase  also 
contains  a  number  of  murals  which 
show  the  progression  and  types  of 
craft— sail,  steam,  and  nuclear— that 
have  been  built  at  the  Vallejo  Yard. 

In  addition.  The  Saginaw  Gallery 
offers  both  permanent  and  changing 
exhibitions  of  significant  Mare  Island 
artifacts  from  the  collections  of  the 
museum  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  The  periscope  that  is  displayed 
once  served  aboard  a  World  War  II 
submarine.  It  now  offers  a  spectacular 
360  degree  view  of  the  inner  Golden 
Gate  region.  This  scope  was  salvaged, 
restored,  and  installed  by  several  vol- 
unteer Mare  Island  optical,  design, 
and  metal  workers.  The  periscope  is 
standing  on  a  recreation  of  a  subma- 
rine fairwater  stamped  with  the 
number  595.  the  number  of  the  U.S.S. 
Plunger,  which  was  Mare  Island's 
500th  ship. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
500th  Ship  Memorial.  I  commend  the 
community  and  public  support  that 
helped  to  make  this  dream  a  reality, 
and  most  importantly,  the  fine  crafts- 
menship  and  care  of  the  personnel  at 
Mare  Island  who  have  made  the 
making  of  this  memorial  such  an  im- 
portant goal.* 


THE  CRIMINAL  CODE 
SENTENCING  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MKnUGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  months,  I  have  been  assessing 
the  various  proposals  for  reform  of 
Federal  criminal  laws.  After  discus- 
sions with  persons  and  groups  who 
have  experience  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  who  have  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  past  efforts  to  revise  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  revision  of  the  Criminal  Code  is 
desperately  needed. 

In  particular  I  have  concluded  that  a 
reform  of  current  sentencing  practices 
cannot  wait.  Sentencing  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  any  criminal  justice  system. 
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Arcane  questions  involving  the  ele- 
ments of  crimes,  the  appropriate 
mental  states,  or  the  definitions  of  de- 
fenses are  of  little  importance  to  the 
vast  majority  of  defendants;  over  80 
percent  of  them  in  the  Federal  courts 
plead  guilty.  The  critical  question  for 
defendants,  prosecutors,  and  society  is 
usually  the  nature  of  the  sentence  to 
be  imposed. 

In  accordance  with  these  conclu- 
sions, I  am  today  introducing  the 
Criminal  Code  Sentencing  Act  of  1981. 
This  legislation  would  for  the  first 
time  define  the  purposes  of  sentencing 
in  Federal  courts.  It  establishes  sepa- 
rate sentences  of  conditional  dis- 
charge, probation,  fines,  restitution, 
and  imprisonment.  Alternatives  to  im- 
prisonment, in  the  forms  of  conditions 
of  conditional  discharge  or  probation, 
are  explicitly  set  forth.  A  sentencing 
hearing  is  required,  at  which  the  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  present  evidence 
and  rebut  adverse  evidence.  In  impos- 
ing sentence,  judges  are  required  to 
choose  the  least  restrictive  alternative 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
sentencing,  and  to  state  in  the  record 
the  reason  for  choosing  a  particular 
sentence. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  new 
sentences  for  white  collar  and  corpo- 
rate crime.  Fines  could  be  used  to  de- 
prive criminals  of  their  ill-gotten  gains 
because  the  courts  could  levy  a  fine  in 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  gain  or 
loss  occasioned  by  a  corporate  crime. 
Courts  could  require  a  defendant  to 
notify  the  victims  of  an  offense  re- 
garding the  criminal  conviction,  thus 
facilitating  compensation  to  the  vic- 
tims. Offenders  could  be  disqualified 
for  specified  periods  of  time  from 
holding  corporate  office.  Corporate 
functions  could  be  subjected  to  judi- 
cial oversight  in  addition  to  any  sen- 
tence imposed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for 
new,  due  prc^ess,  procedures  for  the 
revocation  of  probation  or  parole. 

Unlike  recent  proposals  for  sentenc- 
ing reforn  this  legislation  does  not  dic- 
tate the  issuance  to  Federal  judges  of 
guidelines  concerning  the  imposition 
of  particular  sentences  for  particular 
crimes.  Although  such  guidelines  may 
eventually  be  advisable  in  order  to 
control  judicial  discretion  and  reduce 
sentence  disparity,  the  impact  of  a 
guidelines  system  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  studied.  Many  commenta- 
tors are  concerned  that  the  result  of 
such  a  system  would  be  merely  to 
transfer  discretion  from  -judges  to 
prosecutors  and  police,  thus  having 
little  effect  on  disparity  or  even  aggra- 
vating it.  A  number  of  States  have  re- 
cently enacted  various  forms  of  guide- 
lines systems.  Studies  of  such  systems 
are  currently  underway. 

Thus,  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  plunge  into  an 
enactment  of  a  guidelines  system  at 
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this  time,  when  in  a  few  years,  data 
will  be  available  to  permit  Congress  to 
make  an  informed  decision  regarding 
the  value  of  such  a  system. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  cur- 
rent sentencing  prcxiedures  in  Federal 
courts    need    reform.    Studies    have 
shown  wide  disparity  in  the  sentencing 
decisions  of  Federal  judges.  By  requir- 
ing a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  a 
sentence,  this  legislation  will  subject 
sentencing  decisions  to  public  scruti- 
ny, and  encourage  judges  to  take  into 
account   the   sentencing   decisions   of 
other  judges,  thus  encoiu^ging  greater 
uniformity.  In  addition,  the  existing 
Federal  law  does  not  provide  any  co- 
herent rationale  for  the  imposition  of 
sentences.    Under    current    practices, 
judges  are  given  no  guidance  as  to  con- 
gressional intent  with  regard  to  the 
purposes  of  sentences.  By  defining  the 
purposes  of  sentencing,  and  relating 
the  different  types  of  sentences  to  the 
purpose  to  be  served,  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide judges  with  this  necessary  guid- 
ance. Sentencing  in  Federal  courts  is 
also  hampered  by  the  lack  of  clearly 
delineated  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  factual  disputes,  the  absence  of 
statutory  provisions  for  the  use  of  al- 
ternatives to  incarceration,  and  inad- 
equate   fine    levels.    The    legislation 
which  I  am  proposing  would  remedy 
each  of  these  deficiencies. 

I  am  introducing  the  Criminal  Code 
Sentencing  Act  at  this  time  in  the 
hope  that  interested  persons  and  orga- 
nizations will  take  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  legislation  and  will  provide 
the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
with  their  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions. A  draft  of  the  bill  has  already 
been  circulated  to  many  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  criminal  justice 
system.  I  plan  to  commence  hearings 
on  this  bill  at  10  a.m.  in  2253  Raybum. 
Washington.  D.C..  on  September  23. 
1981,  with  additional  hearings  during 
the  coming  weeks.* 


GEORGE  WILL'S  REFLECTIONS 
ON  TAX  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
F.  Will,  who  in  my  judgment  is  one  of 
America's  most  insightful  political 
commentators,  recently  wrote  an  in- 
teresting column  in  the  September  14 
issue  of  Newsweek.  He  takes  some  po- 
sitions that  some  individuals  probably 
would  be  surprised  at.  For  example,  he 
states  that  "America  is  undertaxed"; 
"the  public  sector  needs  more  re- 
sources than  the  revenue  system  cur- 
rently will  provide  ";  that  the  percent- 
age of  GNP  taken  by  taxes  is  not  as 
important  as  "the  incidence  of  taxes- 
where  they  fall  across  society  and  how 
they  affect  particular  behavior." 
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Since  Mr.  Will  is  noted  as  a  leading 
conservative  commentator.  I  wonder 
what  the  reaction  of  the  conservative 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  will  be 
to  his  remarks.  Very  interesting. 
Mr.  Will's  article  follows: 

The  Retreat  on  Defense 
(By  George  P.  Will) 
The  nation's  long  underestimation  of 
Ronald  Reagan  ended  recently  with  the 
swift  apotheosis  of  him,  but  soon  the  assess- 
ment of  him  will  turn  on  the  success  of  his 
policies  rather  than  on  his  success  in  enact- 
ing them.  Already  there  is  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  affection  for  him  and  the 
skepticism  about  his  policies. 

Stock  and  bond  prices  are  sagging  and  Ad- 
ministration criticism  of  the  markets  resem- 
bles Mayor  Beame's  criticism  of  New  Ybrk 
banks  in  1975  for  refusing  to  buy  city  bonds. 
The  banks  were  right.  Markets  respect 
mathematics  and  they  say  Reagan's  sums 
don't  tally.  They  think  he  adopted  optimis- 
tic projections  (of  growth,  interest  rates, 
spending,  inflation),  and  they  doubt  that  he 
can  cut  the  budget  enough  to  hold  (town 
deficits.  Interest  rates  are  the  core  of  the 
contradiction  in  economic  policy:  the  tax 
cuts  are  stimulating  consumption  but  inter- 
est rates  are  depressing  investment.  And  the 
country's  problem  remains  the  high  ratio  of 
consumption  to  investment.  Today's  interest 
rates  do  not  reflect  short-term  demand  for 
money.  They  are  a  prophecy  embodied  as  a 
premium  in  the  price  of  money,  an  anticipa- 
tion of  long-term  upward  pressure  on  infla- 
tion by  Federal  borrowing. 

Cuts:  What  Reagan  has  done  so  far  has 
been  relatively  small  and  easy.  Many  budget 
cuts  came  from  enrichments  added  in  the 
1970s  to  programs  that  didn't  even  exist  in 
1960.  Most  of  the  cuts  came  from  the  poor 
and  the  cities,  constituencies  of  few  Repub- 
licans or  "boll  weevil"  Democrats.  Even  so, 
the  President,  then  in  his  honeymoon-and- 
hero  stage,  barely  won  the  cuts.  And  they 
were  a  piece  of  cake  compared  with  cuts 
that  might  touch  the  thin  skin  of  the 
middle  class,  which  received  the  bulk  of  the 
benefits  of  social  programs.  Middle-class 
people  would  not  be  middle-class  people 
were  they  not  gifted  at  organizing  and  com- 
plaining. So  the  Administration  is  retreating 
from  its  proposed  defense  spending— spend- 
ing which  still  would  have  left  the  nation 
devoting  a  significantly  smaller  percentage 
of  its  GNP  to  defense  than  it  did  under  Ei- 
senhower. 

In  July,  Democratic  Rep.  Patricia  Schroe- 
der  of  Colorado,  an  implacable  foe  of  de- 
fense spending,  proposed  cutting  $8  billion 
from  Reagan's  defense  proposals.  Now  some 
of  Reagan's  senior  aides,  who  are  not  bash- 
ful about  anticipating  and  perhaps  forcing 
his  decisions,  say  he  will  go  much  further 
than  Schroeder  proposed  to  go. 

Regarding  defense,  unlike  domestic  policy, 
Reagan  campaigned  candidly  and  received  a 
mandate  for  substantial  spending.  Domestic 
spending  cuts  were  not,  shall  we  say, 
stressed.  The  theory  was  that  the  tax  cuts 
would  be  basically  self-financing,  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  to  produce  higher  revenues 
from  lower  rates. 

Given  the  Ux  cuts,  and  the  assumed  un- 
willingness of  Reagan  to  raise  new  revenues, 
the  markets  can  only  be  assuaged  by  cut*  of 
a  size  that  must  come  from  social  security 
or  defense.  Even  when  Reagan  was  bestrid- 
ing Washington's  narrow  world  like  a  colos- 
sus. Congress  reacted  vehemently  against 
his  tentative  ideas  about  touching  social  se- 
curity (96-0  in  the  Senate.  405-13  in  the 
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House).  So  the  knife  will  drift  toward  de- 
fense. That  will  please  liberals  who  think  all 
other  spending  is  more  important  than  de- 
fense spending,  and  wont  deeply  distress 
conservatives  who  think  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  reducing  government  spend- 
ing. The  public  is  eager  to  believe  that  ev- 
erything, including  security,  can  be  had 
cheaply.  So  the  public  wants  to  believe  that 
only  ■will,"  not  costly  materiel  is  required 
to  restore  American  power.  Maybe  a  one- 
minute  scrap  with  Ubya  makes  everything 
all  right. 

Reagan's  election  did  not  solve  problems, 
it  just  made  some  solutions  possible.  But 
the  great  question  of  the  twentieth  century 
remains:  has  the  United  States  the  stamina 
for  what  JFK  called  a  'long  twilight  strug- 
gle" with  the  totalitarians?  Reagan's  retreat 
on  defense  is  disheartening. 

What  is  intended  as  a  small  retreat  may 
become  a  rout  as  Congress  seizes  on  defense 
cuts  as  alternatives  to  painful  cuts  in  domes- 
tic spending.  The  political  climate  has 
changed  a  lot  in  two  months.  Legislators 
have  returned  from  a  recess  during  which 
they  met  many  elderly  persons  afraid  of 
social-security  cuts,  and  almost  everyone 
else  was  anxious  about  interest  rates.  Few 
people  were  demanding  more  spending  on 
defense.  Obviously,  there  is  waste  in  de- 
fense; obviously,  an  accumulation  of  budget 
authority  cannot  be  equated  with  enhanced 
defense.  But  by  retreating  from  its  defense 
program  so  soon,  the  Administration  sends 
a  signal:  rebuilding  defense  is  less  important 
than  reducing  government  spending. 

Taxes:  Reagan's  philosophy  of  Came- 
gieism— half  Andrew  and  half  Dale:  1890s 
capitalism  and  1950s  charm— will  not  suf- 
fice. The  fact  that  his  tax  cuU  were  wise 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  America  is  un- 
dertaxed—especially  in  light  of  the  conserv- 
atives' agenda.  The  tax  cuts  were  actually 
tax-limitation  measures,  counteracting  tax 
increases  imposed  by  inflation.  By  1984 
income  and  social-security  taxes  will  be,  as  a 
portion  of  personal  income,  about  where 
they  were  in  1978.  But  the  conservatives' 
correct  agenda  for  national  security,  and 
concern  for  social  equity  and  prudence  (bil- 
lions for  prisons,  courts  and  the  crumbling 
infrastructures— roads,  bridges— of  major 
cities),  compel  this  conclusion:  the  public 
sector  needs  more  resources  than  the  reve- 
nue system  currently  will  provide. 

Many  conservatives  are  obsessed  by  a 
crude  measurement— the  percentage  of 
GNP  taken  by  taxes.  (By  that  measure. 
Britain  has  been  much  better  off  than  Ger- 
many.) But  more  important  is  the  incidence 
of  taxes— where  they  fall  across  society  and 
how  they  affect  particular  behavior.  Today, 
considerations  of  social  policy  as  well  as 
fiscal  needs  may  call  for  a  change  in  the  de- 
ductibility of  consumer-credit  and  mort- 
gage-interest payments.  And  it  may  be  time 
for  a  value-added  tax— in  effect,  a  national 
sales  tax.  Conservatives  should  favor  a  tax 
on  consumption,  one  that  would  reduce  the 
progressiveness  of  the  tax  system  while 
moving  the  budget  toward  balance. 

What  will  history  say  of  those  who  sacri- 
fice everything,  including  defense,  to  shrink 
the  public  sectors  portion  of  GNP?  In  1950 
a  man  was  arrested  for  creating  a  public  dis- 
turbance. One  witness  said:  "He  was  using 
abusive  language,  calling  people  conserv- 
atives and  all  that. "  Such  a  day  could  come 
again.* 
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PROTECT  OUR  NATURAL 
HERITAGE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
asking  the  President  to  replace  James 
Watt  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  As 
many  of  us  stated  in  signing  a  petition 
to  the  President,  we  risk  losing  our 
natural  heritage  unless  Mr.  Watt  is 
dismissed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
plays  a  difficult  and  sensitive  role.  The 
public  servants  of  that  Department 
must  protect  our  rich  natural  re- 
sources and  at  the  same  time  must 
oversee  the  use  and  development  of 
the  public  lands.  It  is  important  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
stand his  dual  role  as  protector  and 
developer. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  Interior 
Secretary  does  not  have  that  under- 
standing. Mr.  Watt  has  a  distinct  and 
clear  bias  toward  the  exploitation  of 
our  public  lands.  He  has  little  sympa- 
thy or  understanding  for  the  lands 
which  are  ecologically  sensitive  and 
rare. 

Secretary  Watt  seeks  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  Interior  Department. 
He  wants  to  divert  funding  for  park- 
land acquisition  to  other  uses.  He 
wants  to  open  wildlife  refuges  and  wil- 
derness areas  to  oil  and  gas  leasing.  He 
is  defusing  surface  mining  regulations. 
He  would  allow  motorboating  and 
snowmobiling  in  geologically  sensitive 
areas,  in  violation  of  existing  regula- 
tions. He  does  not  see  the  need  to  limit 
grazing  on  public  lands.  He  is  suspend- 
ing endangered  species  programs. 
some  of  which  are  just  beginning  to 
enjoy  success,  such  as  the  protection 
of  our  national  bird,  the  bald  eagle.  He 
proposes  turning  the  management  of 
national  parks  over  to  private  conces- 
sioners whose  existence  depends  on  fi- 
nancial profit.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
are  enumerating  further  on  the  long 
list  of  crimes  Mr.  Watt  seeks  to  perpe- 
trate on  our  environment  and  natural 
resources. 

As  a  specific  example,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  Valley  Forge 
National  Park  near  my  own  district  in 
Pennsylvania.  Valley  Forge  enjoys  a 
unique  and  critical  place  in  our  histo- 
ry. George  Washington  and  his  army 
wintered  there  and  depended  on  its  fa- 
cilities for  protection  and  for  food  and 
supplies.  We  depended  on  his  army  in 
turn  for  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  The 
Valley  Forge  National  Park  now  repre- 
sents the  kinds  of  problems  which  are 
facing  our  National  Park  System  as  a 
whole.  More  than  11  million  people 
visit  it  each  year,  and  the  number  is 
growing.  Recreational  facilities  caimot 
support  the  demand.  Vegetation  and 
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natural  areas  suffer.  Sanitary  systems 
strain  under  the  stress.  Traffic  over- 
flows its  roads.  Highways  are  built  to 
fimnel  yet  more  people  Into  the  park. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  additional  park- 
land for  Valley  Forge  Adjacent  to  the 
park  are  several  tracts  of  wooded  land 
which  have  thus  far  been  spared  from 
development.  The  landowners  would 
like  to  hold  the  land  for  us,  but  devel- 
opers are  anxious  to  move  in  instead. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  land- 
owners to  remain  in  limbo  much 
longer. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
enjoy  their  national  parks  without 
crowding  each  other  and  endangering 
their  assets.  Congress  recognized  these 
problems  and  created  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  parkland.  The 
future  of  the  expansion  of  Valley 
Forge  is  held  up  because  Secretary 
Watt  has  virtually  eliminated  that 
parkland  acquisition  fund.  The  land 
and  the  people  face  uncertainty  as 
long  as  Mr.  Watt  is  retained. 

I  have  received  an  influx  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  seeking  my  sup- 
port for  ousting  Mr.  Watt.  Nearly 
every  responsible  environmental  group 
in  the  country  has  called  for  his 
ouster.  Many  are  circulating  petitions 
seeking  his  replacement,  and  they 
have  received  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  signatures.  Conservation  leaders 
have  eagerly  sought  to  work  with  Mr. 
Watt  and  have  been  rebuffed,  mocked, 
and  scorned.  They  are  looking  for  an 
Interior  Secretary  with  whom  they 
can  communicate.  Newspapers  across 
the  Nation  are  editorializing  against 
Watt.  Even  the  private  interests  who 
would  support  increased  leasing, 
mining,  and  harvesting  on  public  lands 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  extent  of  the 
expansion  Mr.  Watt  is  proposing  for 
their  programs. 

I  hope  this  outpouring  of  public  sen- 
timent will  convince  the  President 
that  he  must  replace  his  Interior  Sec- 
retary with  someone  who  is  better  able 
to  balance  his  "multiple-use"  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  the  meanwhile.  Secretary  Watt 
has  stated  that  he  intends  to  make 
changes  in  direction  and  policy  by  the 
budget  process  rather  than  through 
legitimate  legislative  channels.  Fortu- 
nately, Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
cooperate.  We  must  continue  to  care- 
fully monitor  him  and  the  programs 
which  have  been  placed  in  his  trust. 
We  must  legislate  to  assure  that  his 
work  conforms  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  will  of  the  American 
people.* 
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AMTRAK  COST  SAVING  EF- 
FORTS DESERVE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SUPPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  omnibus  budget  reconciliation  leg- 
islation signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan  on  August  13  authorized  $735 
million  for  Amtrak's  Federsd  subsidy 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  While  I  would  have 
favored  the  administration's  original 
request  for  $613  million,  I  think  it  is 
still  important  that  Congress  stand 
ready  to  assist  Amtrak  in  reducing  its 
cost  of  operation. 

It  is  heartening  that  Amtrak's  man- 
agement has  reduced  its  headquarters 
staff  by  25  percent.  The  route  and 
schedule  changes  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  will  only  result  in  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  service,  despite 
an  earlier  prediction  by  Amtrak  presi- 
dent, Alan  Boyd,  that  a  15-percent  re- 
duction would  occur  under  the  re- 
duced subsidy  level. 

Despite  some  progress  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  Amtrak  is  still  saddled 
with  costly  and  inefficient  work  rules 
and  other  encumberances.  Amtrak  is 
not  out  of  the  fiscal  woods  as  of  yet. 
First  of  all,  the  current  budgetary  cli- 
mate strongly  mandates  additional  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending.  All  items 
in  the  budget— Amtrak  included— will 
face  reevaluation.  Second,  much  of  the 
breathing  space  that  Amtrak  present- 
ly enjoys  stems  from  the  decision  of 
the  conferees  to  accept  the  provision 
in  the  House-passed  bill  to  defer  inter- 
est payments  that  Amtrak  owes  the 
Federal  Government  until  September 
30.  1983.  The  interest  deferral  will  free 
up  $82  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$100  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  op- 
erating costs  and  other  expenditures. 
Over  the  long  run,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  it  does  not  save  Amtrak 
any  money.  It  buys  time,  to  be  sure, 
but  aside  from  the  appropriateness  of 
such  a  deferral,  the  key  question  is  to 
what  purpose  is  the  extra  time  put  in 
order  to  make  Amtrak  run  more  effi- 
ciently. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
regardless  of  our  positions  on  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  Amtrak  subsidy, 
ought  to  be  able  to  support  efficiency- 
enhancing  improvements.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  syndicated  col- 
umnist Neal  Peirce.  which  appeared  in 
the  September  13,  1981,  editions  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Peirce  describes 
some  of  the  outdated  work  rules  and 
other  practices  that  drive  up  Amtrak 
costs  without  justification.  The  100- 
mile  rule— which  I  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  previous 
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occasions— allows  an  engineer  to  work 
a  round  trip  between  New  York  and 
Washington  in  a  single  day  and  earn 
4%  days'  pay.  These  and  other  work 
rules  can  be  changed  if  Congress 
stands  behind  Amtrak  in  a  supportive 
role  when  Amtrak  enters  into  labor 
negotiations  later  in  the  year.  These 
direct  negotiations  will  provide 
Amtrak  with  a  forum  that  it  has  not 
had  since  its  inception  to  directly  con- 
trol its  destiny.  The  work  rule  changes 
are  by  no  means  punitive  measures 
against  railroad  employees.  Rather, 
they  represent  an  attempt  to  draw 
rules  that  are  consistent  with  the 
technology  of  the  1980's  and  not  the 
state-of-the-art  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century. 

Finally,  Amtrak  is  to  be  commended 
for  acting  like  any  smart  corporation 
in  today's  business  world  by  looking  at 
ways  to  establish  diversified  profit 
centers  within  its  overall  operations. 
The  Peirce  column  and  other  news  re- 
poTi&  indicate  that  Amtrak  is  research- 
ing business  opportunities  that  might 
present  themselves  as  a  result  of  Am- 
trak's extensive  real  estate  holdings  in 
key  areas  of  major  cities.  The  objec- 
tive, of  course,  should  be  to  remove 
Amtrak  from  the  Federal  budget  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  by  en- 
hancing its  profit  potential. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask   permission   to 
insert  the  entire  Peirce  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Thank  you. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  13.  19811 
The  Specter  of  an  Entrepreneurial 
Amtrack  Making  Money 
(By  Neal  R.  Peirce) 
A   railway   locomotive   engineer   earns   a 
day's  pay  for  every  100  miles  he  goes— a  rule 
set  back  in  1919.  That  means  that  if  he 
guides  an  Amtrak  train  the  225  miles  from 
New  York  to  Washingt/>n,  and  then  back  to 
New  York  in  a  single  day,  he  earns  four  and 
a  half  days'   pay.  At  eight  days'  work  a 
month  he  can  earn  $35,000  to  $40,000  a 
year. 

Such  is  the  historical  baggage  with  which 
Amtrak  has  been  burdened  ever  since  its 
birth  in  1971.  If  we  are  ever  to  have  an  effi- 
ciently run,  less  subsidy-prone  national  pas- 
senger rail  system,  that  kind  of  baggage 
must  be  unloaded  along  one  of  those 
stretches  of  rusty,  abandoned  railroad  track 
enshrined  In  folk  songs.  Then  Amtrak  must 
go  on,  in  entrepreneurial  fashion,  to  gener- 
ate new  profit  centers  out  of  its  far-flung 
physical  facilities. 

The  good  news  is  that  Amtrak  is  at  work 
on  both  fronts.  The  bad  news  is  that  it  has  a 
long,  long  way  to  go. 

The  "crippling  load  of  labor  costs"  of 
which  Amtrak  president  Alan  Boyd  com- 
plains can  be  traced  back  to  World  War  I. 
Then,  the  federal  government  nationalized 
the  railroads  and  President  Wilson  made  his 
son-in-law.  the  politically  ambitious  William 
McAdoo.  federal  railway  czar.  Railway  labor 
at  the  time  did  face  hazardous  duty  and 
long  hours,  and  the  standard  agreement 
McAdoo  authored  in  1919  seemed  reasona- 
ble enough  at  the  time.  Why  not  a  full  day's 
pay  for  100  miles,  for  instance,  when  passen- 
ger trains  averaged  22  miles  per  hour? 

But  for  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the 
1919  work  rule  became  virtually  sacrosanct. 
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Railway  managements  could  break  them 
only  by  risking  strikes— for  which  they  had 
little  stomach.  And  politics  kept  interven- 
ing. Past  diesels  were  introduced  in  the  'SOs. 
Not  only  did  diesels  make  the  old  idea  of 
100-mile  workdays  obsolete,  they  made  fire- 
men redundant,  since  there  was  no  longer 
coal  for  them  to  fire.  But  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, to  save  jobs,  pressured  the 
railroads  to  keep  the  firemen  on  duty. 

When  Amtrak  was  formed  in  1971.  it  was 
saddled  with  a  legacy  of  expensive  work 
rules  and  featherbedding.  But  Congress 
sharply  limited  Amtrak's  ability  to  bargain 
directly  with  the  locomotive  and  train  crews 
of  the  lines  over  which  it  ran  its  trains.  In 
the  Northeast  corridor  where  half  its  trains 
run.  for  instance,  it  could  bargain  with  the 
crews  of  Conrail  (the  official  operator).  But. 
said  the  law.  if  there  was  an  impasse,  then 
after  60  days  the  work  rules  would  revert  to 
those  of  the  old  Penn  Central.  Amtrak 
elected  not  even  to  start  the  charade. 

Congress,  however,  has  just  this  summer 
repealed  that  provision.  Amtrak  is  prepar- 
ing direct,  tough  negotiations  which  it 
hopes  will  wipe  away  most  of  the  obsolete 
work  rules  in  the  Northeast  corridor  and  set 
a  pattern  for  agreements  with  crews  across 
the  country.  Instead  of  mileage  compensa- 
tion. Amtrak  will  demand  a  simple  hourly 
pay  system.  It  will  try  to  abolish  such  relics 
of  the  steam-engine  age  as  "crew  districts" 
which  require  changes  of  crews  every  100  or 
200  miles.  This  rule  leads  to  such  absurdi- 
ties as  three  different  crews  between  Boston 
and  New  York. 

But  labor  is  sure  to  resist.  A  strike— per- 
haps next  spring— is  a  distinct  possibility. 
Congress  traditionally  intervenes  to  settle 
rail  strikes.  Will  it  now  stand  behind 
Amtrak  management  in  a  tough  stance  akin 
to  President  Reagan's  action  with  the  air 
traffic  controllers?  Or  will  it  knuckle  under 
to  rail  labor  pressures,  thwarting  Amtrak's 
drive  toward  a  subsidy-free  future? 

This  year.  Congress  saved  Amtrak  from 
massacre  at  the  hand  of  presidential 
budget-cutters.  But  it  also  disregarded  Am- 
trak's pleadings  to  mandate  unified  work 
crews  between  regular  Amtrak  trains  and 
the  new,  independent  entity— "Amtrak 
Commuter"— which  was  set  up  to  take  over 
Northeastern  commuter  rail  lines  from  the 
expiring  Conrail  system.  Continued  sepa- 
rate crews  may  help  Rep.  James  Plorio  (D), 
a  key  House  subcommittee  chairman,  ap- 
pease organized  labor  and  win  election  this 
year  as  governor  of  New  Jersey.  But  it  will 
cost  taxpayers  $55  million  annually. 

What  excites  Amtraks  top  management 
these  days  is  the  body  of  new  profit-making 
ventures  it  thinks  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  freeing  it  from  its  demeaning  de- 
pendence on  Washington.  In  renovating 
practically  its  entire  passenger  fleet,  for  in- 
stance, Amtrak  built  advanced  railcar  ren- 
ovation facilities  at  Beach  Grove,  Ind.  Now 
it's  ready  to  sell  conversion  work  to  other 
railroads  or  transit  authorities,  as  well  as  to 
provide  training  in  railroad  operations  and 
skills  for  domestic  or  foreign  railroads  and 
transit  systems. 

Using  its  virtually  uninterrupted  Boston- 
Washington  right-of-way,  Amtrak  plans  to 
build— and  get  other  investors  to  share  in- a 
$30  million  fiber-optics  communication 
system  with  broad  capacity  in  telephone, 
data  communications  and  television  signal 
relay. 

Pinally.  Amtrak  plans  to  get  into  real 
estate  development  in  a  big  way.  concentrat- 
ing on  the  huge  swatches  of  land  it  owns 
beside  its  big-city  terminals.  Agreement  has 
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already  been  reached  with  the  Carley  Cap- 
ital Group  to  start  a  multimillion-dollar 
hotel-commercial-office  project  starting  at 
Philadelphia's  30th  Street  Station  and  ex- 
tending over  the  air  righU  of  30  acres  of  ad- 
jacent tracks.  Construction  should  start 
next  year. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  with  another 
developer  for  a  major  office  structure  at 
Chicago's  Union  SUtion.  Amtrak  would  like 
a  green  light  from  Congress  for  a  similar 
massive  development  at  Washington's 
Union  Station,  a  building  grossly  mishan- 
dled by  a  succession  of  government  policies 
in  recent  years. 

City  by  city,  one  can  envision  Amtrak  ex- 
ploiting its  prime  real  estate  for  major  prof- 
its. "We  are  looking. "  says  Amtrak  vice 
president  Lawrence  Gilson.  "for  any  and  all 
ways  to  reduce  our  reliance  on  Congress,  to 
act  more  and  more  like  a  private  company 
and  less  like  a  welfare  recipient." 

Even  the  Reagan  administration,  which  so 
far  has  scorned  Amtrak  while  continuing 
general  subsidies  for  energy-wasteful  fly- 
and-drive  transportation  systems,  should  ap- 
plaud that  fresh  direction.* 


HOWARD  WEXLER  HONORED 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. September  19. 1981,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Howard  Wexler,  will  be 
honored  by  the  SUte  of  Israel  Bonds 
civic  and  religious  leaders,  as  well  as  his 
family  and  friends,  for  his  unselfish 
dedication  to  the  improvment  of  his 
community. 

A  victim  of  cerebral  palsy.  Mr. 
Wexler  has  not  allowed  his  physical 
handicap  to  prevent  him  from  serving 
his  community.  Active  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Mr.  Wexler  has 
been  awarded  one  of  scouting's  high- 
est honors— the  Order  of  the  Arrow. 
He  reactivated  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  3 
and  serves  as  scoutmaster.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Jewish  Council  of  Scout- 
ing. 

Mr.  Wexler  has  been  instrtimental  in 
making  improvements  for  the  safety 
of  his  fellow  members  of  the  Randalls- 
town  Synagogue.  Widening  of  Church 
Lane,  installing  sidewalks  and  mercury 
vapor  lights  in  the  synagogue  parking 
lot  are  just  a  few  examples  of  his  ef- 
forts. 

A  familiar  figure  in  Baltimore 
County  government,  he  is  always  will- 
ing to  give  whatever  it  takes  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing young  man  who  serves  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  of  us.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  fulfilled  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  attend  a  seminar  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  strategies  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  methanol  into  America's  trans- 
portation fleet.  It  was  the  first  meet- 
ing between  methanol  producers  and 
automobile  manufacturers  to  explore 
the  use  of  this  important  resource  to 
relieve  our  dependence  on  imported 
oU. 

I  was  therefore  absent  from  votes  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  153,  to 
authorize  a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  in  the  Capitol; 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4035, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-In- 
dependent Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  of  1982;  and  H.R.  3380,  the  Armed 
Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  as  follows 
on  each  of  these  measures: 

On  rollcall  No.  202,  to  authorize  a 
bust  or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  Clearly,  Dr. 
King  made  a  magnificent  and  historic 
contribution  to  civil  rights  in  America 
and  deserves  this  kind  of  tribute.  I  am 
delighted  that  this  measure  passed  by 
a  vote  of  386  to  16. 

On  the  rollcall  No.  203.  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4034,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent 

Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1982,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  While  I  am 
distressed  at  the  reduced  contract  au- 
thority for  assisted  housing,  cuts  in 
operating  subsidies  for  troubled  hous- 
ing projects,  and  the  one-half  reduc- 
tion from  the  House  level  in  funding 
for  the  solar  and  energy  conservation 
bank,  it  is  clear  that  this  conference 
report  represents  the  best  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  obtain  for  the  es- 
sential programs  covered  under  this 
measure. 

On  rollcall  Nos.  204  and  205,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of 
1981,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
both.  It  is  on  training  and  retaining 
qualified  personnel  that  our  national 
security  efforts  should  really  be  fo- 
cused. Indeed,  we  are  experiencing  a 
terrible  manpower  shortage  which 
threatens  out  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. It  seems  ludicrous  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  sophisticated  weap- 
ons when  you  do  not  even  have  the 
skilled  personnel  to  maintain  or  oper- 
ate these  systems.  I  strongly  support 
the  Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981, 
which  would  improve  pay  and  living 
conditions  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  increase  bonuses  to  attract 
and  retain  qualified  personnel. 

Also,  had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  the  amendment 
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offered  by  my  good  friend  from  New 
York,  Representative  Addabbo,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  pay  raise  averaging  the  same 
14.3  percent  that  was  authorized  in 
the  bill,  but  targeting  it  to  those  per- 
sonnel in  needed  skilled  positions.  I  be- 
lieve pay  raises  should  be  targeted 
toward  skilled  personnel  who  are  in 
short  supply.  Because  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  already  been  successful  in 
achieving  their  recruitment  goals,  a 
14.3  percent  across-the-board  pay  raise 
for  all  is  unnecessary  and  would  pre- 
clude needed  increases  for  personnel 
who  have  critically  needed  qualifica- 
tions.* 
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RUDOLF  HESS— POLITICAL 
PRISONER  NO.  1— PART  IV 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  still  a  cultivated  misunder- 
standing of  the  Hess  case,  in  that  Hess 
remains  a  war  criminal  in  the  popular 
mind,  despite  having  been  acquitted  of 
war  crimes.  His  crime  appears  to  have 
been  to  seek  a  way  to  bring  peace  be- 
tween Britain  and  Germany  in  order 
to  forestall  the  bloodbath  on  both 
sides  which  did,  unfortunately,  take 
place. 

As  part  of  the  unique  conditions  of 
imprisonment  which  Rudolf  Hess  has 
suffered  for  the  past  40  years,  he 
cannot  speak  out  in  any  way.  There 
was  a  relaxation  of  this  iron-gag  rule 
between  May  and  July  of  1947.  during 
which  time  Hess  was  able  to  tell  his 
family  about  the  flight  to  Scotland  on 
May  10.  1941.  the  flight  which  was  his 
last  act  as  a  free  man.  from  that  long- 
distant  day  to  this. 

Wolf  Rudiger  Hess.  Rudolf  Hess' 
son.  writes  that. 

My  father's  flight  to  Scotland  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
deeds  In  modem  history.  One  man  tried  by 
a  courageous  and  lonely  action  to  end  what 
he  feared  would  become  the  greatest  calami- 
ty. The  approximately  fifty  million  war 
dead  are  the  dreadful  proof  of  his  vision. 

Extracts  from  the  letters  of  my  father 
(from  May  to  July.  1947)  are  pieced  togeth- 
er to  give  a  continuous  story  in  his  own 
words  of  the  events  of  the  night  of  the  10th 
and  nth  of  May.  1941. 

What  follows  was  written  by  Rudolf 
Hess. 

The  North  Sea  was  illuminated  by  an 
evening  light  of  unearthly  loveliness,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  far  north.  It  was  utterly 
lonely.  But  how  magnificent!  A  multitude  of 
small  clouds  far  below  me  looked  like  pieces 
of  ice  floating  on  the  sea,  clear  as  crystal; 
the  whole  scene  was  tinged  with  red.  Then 
the  sky  was  swept  clean— alas,  much  too 
clean!  There  was  not  a  trace  of  the  "dense 
carpet  of  clouds  at  about  five  hundred 
metres ',  predicted  in  the  weather  report, 
and  where  I  had  thought  to  lake  shelter  in 
case  of  need  For  a  moment  1  even  thought 
of  turning  back.  But  a  night  landing  with 


this  machine,  I  reflected— that  wlU  never 
do.  Kven  if  I  saved  myself,  the  Messer- 
schmitt  would  suffer  serious  damage,  possi- 
bly beyond  repair.  Then,  indeed,  the  cat 
would  be  out  of  the  bag:  nothing  could  be 
kept  secret.  The  whole  business  would  be  re- 
ported in  the  highest  quarters  and  then  all 
would  be  over- forever. 

So  I  told  myself  to  "Stick  it  out,  no  matter 
what  happens!" 

Then  I  had  a  stroke  of  luck.  A  veil  of  mist 
hung  over  England.  Its  surface  shone  so 
much  in  the  evening  light  that  nothing 
down  there  could  be  seen  from  above.  I  took 
shelter,  of  course,  at  once,  flying  with  the 
throttle  full  out  and  coming  slap  down  from 
a  height  of  two  thousand  metres  towards 
the  coast  at  a  truly  terrific  speed.  The 
action  of  that  moment  saved  me  then. 
There  was  a  Spltflre  in  pursuit  which  I  out- 
distanced before  I  was  aware  of  its  presence. 
I  could  not  look  behind:  I  was  too  enclosed 
in  my  cabin  and  too  dazzled  by  the  reflec- 
tions. Had  I  not  been  tempted  to  dive  for 
cover,  but  remained  in  the  clear  air  at  the 
pace  I  had  been  going  he  could  easily  have 
shot  me  down. 

As  it  was,  I  crossed  the  East  Coast  a  little 
below  Holy  Island  at  about  ten  o'clock  and 
after  sunset,  flying  low  over  a  little  town 
whose  inhabitanU  must  have  been  terrified, 
so  low  did  I  roar  past,  barely  higher  than 
the  houses,  at  some  750  km.  per  hour  with 
my  two  thousand  h.p.  engines  at  full  throt- 
tle and  the  exhaust  echoing  through  the 
sleepy  streets.  At  this  level  the  visibility  was 
suprisingly  good.  I  could  see  several  miles, 
but  I  must  have  been  invisible  to  my  pursu- 
er. 1  took  good  care  not  to  rise  too  high,  but 
flew  on  at  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  from 
the  ground— even  less  at  times— skimming 
over  trees,  men,  beasts  and  houses;  what 
English  airmen  call  "hedge-hopping".  It 
seems  to  have  impressed  them  a  good  deal, 
according  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Judging  by  the  honour  done  me  in  a  critique 
in  an  EInglish  flying  Journal! 

I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it!  At  home, 
this  sort  of  flying  was  forbidden,  although  I 
did  occasionally  do  a  bit  of  it— but  not  so 
drastically  as  on  this  flight  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory. 

"Father"  Bauer  '  always  said  that  what  I 
really  liked  was  to  fly  through  bam  doors, 
and  it  was  in  this  spirit  I  aimed  at  the  Chev- 
iot, now  looming  out  of  the  misty  evening. 
This  was  my  guiding  point,  as  previously  de- 
termined, and  keeping  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  ground  I  literally  climbed  up  the  slope. 
Never  before  had  I  ascended  a  mountain  so 
rapidly.  With  a  slight  alteration  of  course  to 
the  right,  I  slid  down  on  the  other  side.  On  I 
went  over  level  ground,  skimming  merrily 
over  house  tops  and  trees,  and  waving  greet- 
ings to  men  working  in  the  fields.  The  vari- 
ometer told  me  I  was  ascending,  until  sud- 
denly I  was  over  my  next  point  of  orienta- 
tion—a little  dam  in  a  narrow  range  of  hills 
with  Broad  Dav  the  highest  summit.  Here 
my  course  bent  to  the  left. 

I  had  no  need  to  bother  with  a  map;  all 
the  details  of  the  course,  compass  points, 
distances,  etc.  were  already  stored  in  my 
memory.  After  my  flight  from  Harlaching, 
they  may  have  found  a  sketch  which  I  had 
for  pinning  on  my  bedroom  wall  where  I 
could  study  it  during  the  many  sleepless 
nighU.  by  the  light  of  the  reading  lamp- 
the  disappearance  of  which  was,  quite  right- 
ly, debited  to  my  account  by  my  dear  wife. 


■  Hans  Bauer.  HiUer's  chief  pilot. 
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In  the  end  I  could  have  flown  the  whole 
route  while  asleep. 

In  case  these  sketches  should,  by  some 
mistake,  have  been  seen  prematurely  by  my 
much  too  intelligent  wife,  who  might 
become  altogether  too  curious  about  the 
mysterious  X  and  Y  which  then  played  a 
part  in  our  lives,  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  simply  writing  Ostsee  in  place  of  Nordsee. 
That  her  womanly  gift  of  putting  two  and 
two  together  during  the  long  months  of  my 
silent  preparations  had  inclined  her  to 
think  that  I  Intended  to  fly  on  the  southern 
course— towards  old  Marshall  P6tain,  as  she 
later  wrote  me  in  Nuremberg— was  a  thing  I 
could  not  then  guess.  For  so  many  years  she 
had  been  educated  almost  to  my  own  level 
of  taciturnity! 

At  about  ten  forty  p.m.  I  found  myself 
over  Dungavel,  the  country  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  my  quite  unconscious 
future  host,  or  so  I  hoped.  Yet,  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  error,  I  flew  on  to  the  coast,  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes.  The  smooth  sea 
lay  beneath  me.  as  calm  as  a  mirror,  lit  by 
the  rising  moon.  Just  off  the  mainland,  a 
towering  rock,  five  hundred  metres  high, 
rose  out  of  the  water,  magnificently  illumi- 
nated, a  pale  reddish  colour.  All  looked  so 
peaceful  and  beautiful.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  hazardous  and  exciting  experience  then 
just  about  to  come— immediately  before  my 
first  parachute  jump!  Never  shall  1  forget 
this  picture. 

I  flew  a  few  kilometres  along  the  coast 
until  I  reached  a  small  place  on  a  spit  of 
land  with  what  might  have  been  a  mole,  as 
on  my  map.  Satisfied  that  I  was  on  the  spot, 
I  turned  east  again  and  was  able  to  pick  out 
the  railway  and  a  small  lake  which  was 
shown  on  the  map  with  a  road  by  it  and 
south  of  the  residence  at  Dungavel.  I  made 
a  curve,  ready  to  land  by  parachute  after 
rising  to  a  safe  height  of  some  2,000  metres. 
Then  I  switched  off  the  engines,  turned  the 
propeller  indicator  to  null  to  check  rotation 
regardless  of  the  following  wind,  so  that  I 
could  drop  without  being  churned  into 
mincemeat— such  a  superfluous  precaution! 
For  I  found  out  afterwards  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  squeeze  through  a  solid  wall  than 
to  press  forward  against  that  prodigious  air 
pressure.  The  first  engine  did  not  dream  of 
stopping  but,  being  ignited  by  the  red-hot 
cylinders,  went  on  spinning  and  humming 
merrily  and  took  no  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  ignition  was  off  and  that  its  conduct  was 
against  the  rules! 

However,  the  motor  did  come  to  its  senses 
finally,  senses  which  nevertheless  soon 
sealed  its  fate. 

Now  I  fastened  everything  up  and  opened 
the  cabin  roof,  with  the  notion  of  climbing 
out— not  without  some  skepticism  and  with 
much  curiosity  but  all  the  same  in  excellent 
spirits.  It  was  out  of  the  question!  The  air 
pressure  was  something  that  cannot  be 
imagined,  even  when  the  machine  was  going 
so  slowly;  and  it  pressed  me  up  against  the 
back  partition  as  if  I  were  screwed  to  it.  In 
spite  of  all  the  care  I  had  taken  to  find  out 
about  everything  from  my  good  friends  at 
Messerschmitts,  there  was  Just  one  thing  I 
had  overlooked.  I  had  never  asked  about 
how  to  Jump:  I  thought  it  was  too  simple! 

When  I  think  back  to  that  time,  I  find  it 
astonishing  that  I  never  once  thought  of 
using  the  landing  gear  to  slow  down  the  ma- 
chine. With  no  motors  running,  I  had  sunk 
lower  and  lower.  Then  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered  that  Greim*   had   once   mentioned 
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that  one  had  to  tum  the  machine  over  on 
its  back  and  allow  oneself  to  fall  out!  I  then 
began  to  tum  the  machine  over  but,  al- 
though I  had  done  all  sorts  of  acrobatics  in 
the  air,  this  was  the  one  thing  I  had  never 
done  with  this  'plane.  And  yet  even  that  was 
lucky,  t>ecau8e  I  instinctively  pulled  the 
Joystick  as  if  for  a  semi-loop  instead  of  set- 
ting it  for  horizontal  flight.  Coming  right 
over,  the  centrifugal  force  held  me  inside. 
But,  with  my  head  hanging  down,  had  I  slid 
out  even  a  very  little,  the  pressure  of  air 
would  have  broken  my  neck  and  spine.  But 
the  centrifugal  force  is  immense  with  such 
a  machine;  it  made  the  blood  drain  from  my 
head  and  I  began  to  "see  stars".  I  was  just 
able  to  think:  "I  am  only  Just  abve  the 
ground  and  flying  straight  down.  Soon  the 
crash  must  come!  Is  this  the  end?" 

Then  everything  went  black  and  I  passed 
out.  There  I  sat  hurling  earthwards,  upside 
down,  with  no  power  of  control.  A  desper- 
ate, indeed,  hopeless  situation!  The  next 
moment  I  had  recovered  consciousness,  with 
full  clarity  of  mind,  and  found  myself  star- 
ing at  the  speed  gauge:  the  pointer  stood  at 
zero.  I  flung  myself  away  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  machine  dropped  like  a  stone. 

I  pulled  at  the  parachute:  the  strands  held 
me  up,  and  I  hovered  in  the  air;  an  inde- 
scribably glorious  and  victorious  experience 
all  things  considered.  While  unconscious,  I 
had  done  what  I  should  have  done,  had  I 
been  conscious.  I  had  brought  the  plane  out 
of  its  semilooping  curve  to  finish  almost 
perpendicular  on  its  tail.  The  power  of  the 
swing  spent,  the  maching  stood  motionless, 
immediately  before  plunging.  Momentarily 
it  had  thrown  me  into  a  position  for  the 
blood  to  flow  back  into  my  head. 

A  second  later  would  have  meant  death- 
Kismet! 

So  there  I  was,  swaying  about  in  the  air, 
the  mist  barely  illuminated  by  a  full  moon 
which  sent  no  more  than  a  thin  reddish 
light  through  the  night.  The  sudden  check- 
ing of  speed  when  I  reached  the  ground  was 
sufficient,  after  my  previous  experience,  to 
send  the  blood  again  from  my  brain  into  my 
legs,  so  that  I  stumbled  forward  and  once 
more  all  was  as  black  as  night;  In  short.  I 
had  my  second  "black-out".  This  time  I  re- 
covered consciousness  very  slowly.  Had  it 
happened  this  way  when  I  was  in  the  ma- 
chine, it  would  have  proved  fatal.  Every- 
thing around  me  was  swinuning:  I  finally 
awoke,  my  expression,  I  dare  say,  resem- 
bling that  of  Adam  when,  having  been 
formed  from  earth,  he  saw  the  world  for  the 
first  time.  For  at  first  I  had  not  the  remot- 
est idea  of  what  had  happened  to  me  or 
where  I  was.  Only  gradually  did  it  become 
clear  to  me  that  I  had  reached  my  goal— or 
rather  a  new  beginning.  Alas,  more  of  a  be- 
ginning than  I  dreamed! 

I  came  down  not  far  from  the  door  of  a 
farmhouse  standing  alone,  and  out  of  the 
door  came  a  man  who  asked  me  if  I  was 
British  or  German  and,  as  I  could  not  walk 
easily,  helped  me  very  nicely  into  the  house 
and  placed  me  by  the  fire  with  a  cup  of  tea. 
In  jumping,  I  had  hurt  my  ankle,  probably 
knocked  it  somehow  against  the  parachute 
gear. 

What  happened  next  was  much  less  en- 
couraging: a  civil  official  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  soldiers— a  man  who  had 
quite  evidently,  judging  by  the  smell,  been 
celebrating  Saturday  with  good  Scottish 
spirits,  probably  having  taken  an  extra  shot 
when  he  heard  that  a  German  parachutist 
had  come  down.  At  any  rate  he  staggered 
alwut  in  a  cloud  of  alcoholic  vapour,  march- 
ing me  off  and  prodding  me  all  the  while  in 
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the  back  with  a  large  revolver,  his  finger 
never  leaving  the  trigger.  As  I  listened  to  his 
incessant  belching  and  stumbling,  I  felt 
there  must  have  been  the  finger  of  God  in- 
tervening between  his  shaking  hand  and  the 
impending  shot.  A  little  later  the  leader  of 
the  military  asked  me  to  enter  a  house,  but 
the  alcoholic  official  protested  energetically 
against  this  and  prevented  my  entry,  poking 
his  revolver,  this  time,  into  my  stomach.  I 
certainly  did  not  move  a  muscle  at  this  de- 
lightful little  game  with  Fate  but  urged  the 
two  to  unite  in  deciding  what  to  do.  Finally 
we  did  enter  the  house,  where  a  really  nice 
little  Tommy  made  all  well  once  more  by  of- 
fering me  a  bottle  of  milk  which  he  had  no 
doubt  brought  for  himself.  After  five  hours 
fljring  and  two  "black-outs".  I  expect  I 
looked  as  if  I  needed  it— as  indeed  I  did.  for 
on  top  of  the  somewhat  exciting  adventures 
of  the  last  few  hours  I  now  knew  that  I  was 
under  arrest.  Little  did  I  know  for  how  long! 
Some  R.A.F.  officers  arrived  during  the 
night  to  take  a  look  at  the  phenomenon 
which  had  landed  in  their  country— this 
being  part  of  their  "duty"  as  they  made 
clear  or  at  least  asserted.  An  army  major 
with  them  stared  at  me  for  a  good  while  and 
then  speaking  in  first-rate  German,  said 
that  I  was  the  image  of  Rudolf  Hess.  He  had 
often  seen  Hess  in  Munich,  he  said.  I  replied 
very  coldly  that  it  was  no  news  to  me  that  I 
looked  like  Hess;  and  in  fact  it  was  very 
painful  to  me.  The  major  understood  per- 
fectly. 

Then,  again  suddenly,  he  produced  a  little 
photo  of  an  Me  110  which  he  had  with  him 
and  asked  me  to  sign  it.  He  no  doubt 
thought  that  he  was  being  smart  and  that  I 
should  give  myself  away.  In  an  easy 
manner,  I  scribbled  "Alfred  Horn"  on  the 
photo:  later  I  heard  that  this  signature  ap- 
peared in  fascimile  in  the  Press! 

I  asked  to  see  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He 
had  been  told  about  the  extraordinary  simi- 
larity to  Hess,  and  at  first  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  I  could  in  fact  be  Rudolf 
Hess.  When  we  spoke  together,  however,  he 
was  compelled  to  admit  that  it  must  be  so. 
and,  full  of  astonishment,  exclaimed:  "Can 
you  really  be  Hess?" 

At  the  time  I  often  asked  myself  the  same 
thing— was  I  really  Rudolf  Hess?  Or  was  I, 
perhaps,  in  a  dream,  and  would  soon  awake 
peacefully  in  Berlin  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
or  in  my  own  room  at  Harlaching.  looking  at 
the  big  map  pinned  on  the  wall?  In  the  op- 
posite sense,  I  did  dream,  again  and  again, 
that  I  was  still  at  home  and  had  not  yet  got 
things  ready  for  my  flight,  or  that  I  had  re- 
turned from  England,  my  mission  having 
failed.  Each  time  it  was  like  some  horrid 
nightmare.  In  the  dream  I  did  everything 
possible  to  attain  my  aim  and  became  des- 
perate at  the  idea  of  returning  with  nothing 
achieved. 

When  I  woke  up  in  England  after  such  a 
nightmare  and  found  myself  really  there, 
my  first  reaction  was  a  sensation  of  relief 
but  without  any  clear  realization  of  the 
actual  position  of  things— so  powerfully  had 
my  peace  objective  taken  possession  of  the 
subconscious  mind.  That  which  I  had 
planned  and  hoped  for  was  perhaps  too  gi- 
gantic: Just  how  gigantic  and  yet  how  right 
we  realize  perhaps  only  now. 

Ah— well!  Peace.  Our  chaplain,  who  came 
to  see  me  recently,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
"At  last,  God  has  come  to  us!"  I  regret  to 
say  that— to  the  distress  of  the  chaplain 
above  all— this  view  does  not  entirely  coin- 
cide with  mine.  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  the  Devil  who 
honours  us  with  his  presense  and  now  dem- 
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onstretes  It  powerfully  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless.  I  am  convinced  that 
God  will  sometime  really  come  to  us,  con- 
quer Lucifer,  and  bring  peace  to  tortured 
humanity. 

When  I  was  in  England,  playing  the  part 
of  a  man  who  had  lost  hJs  memory,  I 
learned  many  things  by  heart  as  a  means  of 
saving  myself  from  the  fate  which  I  was 
carefully  pretending  to  have  suffered:  I  re- 
garded this  as  a  sort  of  •training".  Together 
with  many  other  pieces  I  often  repeated  to 
myself— not  merely  by  way  of  training 
either— a  piece  from  Goethe's  Egmont,  with 
which  I  now  conclude  my  factual  account  of 
the  flight: 

"As  If  urged  onward  by  invisible  spirits, 
the  fiery  steeds  of  the  Age  run  away  with 
the  slender  chariot  which  carries  our  fate. 
We  can  do  nothing,  but  courageously  hold 
fast  to  the  reins,  swerving  now  right,  now 
left:  avoiding  here  a  rock:  there  a  precipice. 
Where  are  we  going?  No  one  knows.  Hardly 
can  we  remember  whence  we  came.  .  .  ."  • 


A  SALUTE  TO  MEXICAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY  AND  HISPANIC 
HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALirORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.  This  date,  September  16,  is  of 
special  importance  to  those  of  us  of 
Mexican  descent,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  special 
salute  to  our  great  neighbor  to  the 
south  while  also  honoring  all  those  of 
Hispanic  heritage. 

It  Is  not  widely  known  in  the  United 
States  that  Mexico  celebrates  its 
"Fourth  of  July"  on  September  16.  On 
this  date  171  years  ago,  that  country 
proclaimed  its  independence  from 
Spanish  colonial  rule,  ending  forever 
the  reign  of  foreign  tyranny  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  On  September 
16,  1810.  Father  Miguel  Hidalgo  Cos- 
tilla urged  the  citizens  of  the  small 
town  of  Dolores  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  oppressive  Spanish  rulers. 
Like  the  proclamation  of  our  own  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  "el  grito  de 
Dolores"  of  1810  inspired  the  revolt 
that  brought  freedom  from  European 
colonial  domination. 

The  independence  of  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Mexico  is  certainly  a  match 
for  our  own,  and  the  United  States 
must  recognize  and  honor  that  fact. 
For  too  long  we  have  regarded  Mexico 
as  a  second-rate  nation,  but  we  are 
now  discovering  that  its  problems  and 
interests  parallel  our  own.  I  applaud 
the  expressed  desire  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  establish  closer  ties  with 
Mexico.  As  equal  partners  our  two  na- 
tions will  make  great  progress  in  the 
years  ahead,  both  economically  and 
socially. 

This  week  is  a  celebration  not  only 
of  Mexican  heritage,  but  of  Hispanic 
heritage  in  general.  Although  Hispan- 
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ic  Heritage  Week  has  been  celebrated 
every  year  for  over  12  years,  very  few 
people  realize  just  how  important  His- 
panics  have  been  to  the  development 
of  the  United  States,  both  in  physical 
and  cultural  terms.  Most  people  are  fa- 
miliar with  various  aspects  of  Hispanic 
art,  music,  food,  and  language,  but  few 
are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
society  has  been  shaped  and  enriched 
by  the  Hispanic  presence. 

Too  many  of  us  have  for  too  long 
considered  Hispanics  to  be  only  the 
latest  wave  of  immigrants  to  enter  the 
United  States,  bringing  with  them  all 
the  problems  that  immigration  entails. 
In  fact,  many  of  us  have  ancestors 
that  began  settling  this  country  long 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plym- 
outh Rock.  Historians  have  tended  to 
overlook  the  role  of  Hispanics  in  the 
development  of  our  great  Nation, 
glossing  over  Hispanic  participation  in 
the  American  Revolution,  ignoring  the 
Hispanic  defenders  of  the  Alamo  and 
the  mixed  Hispanic-Anglo  troops  of 
the  Texas  revolution.  This  ignorance 
will  not  continue. 

Recently,  Hispanics  have  begim  to 
speak  up  as  a  group.  We  are  celebrat- 
ing our  heritage,  taking  pride  in  our 
ethnicity,  making  our  presence  known. 
We  now  number  over  15  million  in  this 
Nation,  and  are  estimated  to  become 
the  largest  minority  in  this  country  as 
soon  as  1990.  For  the  first  time,  we  see 
political  leaders  and  office-holders 
courting  the  Hispanic  vote,  expressing 
concern  over  Hispanic  problems  and 
needs.  We  celebrate  this  recognition, 
and  at  the  same  time  call  for  a  fair  so- 
lution to  our  common  problems  of  dis- 
crimination, education,  and  immigra- 
tion. I  invite  you  all  to  join  the  His- 
panic community  in  celebration  of  our 
proud  heritage,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  force  we  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  shaping  of  this  coun- 
try.* 


EXPORT  TASK  FORCE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  THE  FOREIGN  COR- 
RUPT PRACTICES  ACT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications, Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative WiRTH,  has  begun  a  series  of 
hearings  today  on  the  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977.  offered  in  H.R.  2530  and  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Rinaldo.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Export  Task 
Force.  I  must  stress  the  importance  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  if  we  are  to 
promote  U.S.  exports  and  increase  our 
share  of  world  trade. 
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Identified  by  businessmen  and  attor- 
neys as  one  of  the  most  significant 
export  disincentives,  the  FCPA  con- 
tains too  many  uncertainties  and  am- 
biguities. It  is  considered  a  disincen- 
tive to  exports  because  of  uncertainty 
within  the  business  community  about 
the  meaning  and  application  of  some 
of  its  key  provisions.  Conduct  prohibit- 
ed and  conduct  permitted  is  often  un- 
clear. 

The  problem  of  uncertainty  is  com- 
pounded by  a  lack  of  guidance  from 
the  enforcement  agencies  as  to  proper 
interpretation  of  the  act's  provisions. 
This  problem,  in  turn,  is  exacerbated 
by  the  dual  enforcement  authority  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  over 
the  act's  payments  provisions. 

In  a  report  issued  in  early  March  of 
this  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  highly  critical  of  the  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  the 
FCPA.  stating  that  ambiguity  and  un- 
certainty associated  with  the  antibrib- 
ery  provisions  make  compliance  diffi- 
cult and  costly.  Moreover,  there  is  con- 
troversy over  accoimting  standards 
and  the  degree  of  precision  required 
by  them. 

H.R.  2530  offers  precise  and  specific 
guidelines  as  to  what  is  prohibited  and 
what  is  not  prohibited,  rather  than 
the  vague  standards  now  in  effect.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  H.R.  2530 
merely  provides  changes  in  the  origi- 
nal statute  without  compromising  the 
original  intent;  that  is.  the  prohibition 
of  bribery  of  foreign  officials  in  order 
to  obtain  or  retain  business. 

H.R.  2530  offers  the  following 
changes  to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1977:  The  Act  shall  be 
named  the  Business  Accounting  and 
Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act;  ac- 
counting provisions  of  the  law  would 
be  in  conformance  with  the  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles 
(GAAP)  instead  of  the  ambiguous  and 
overly  detailed  standard  that  now 
exists;  violation  of  the  recordkeeping 
and  accounting  controls  provision 
would  occur  only  if  it  was  knowing  and 
willful;  jurisdiction  for  antibribery  en- 
forcement would  be  transferred  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  the  Department  of  Justice;  the 
prohibition  against  bribery  of  foreign 
officials  is  rewritten  to  clarify  what  is 
permitted  and  what  is  not;  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  actions  to  assist  with 
compliance  would  include  guidelines 
describing  specific  types  of  conduct 
which  would  be  permissible.  In  addi- 
tion. H.R.  2530  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  supporting  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  on  interna- 
tional business  practices  so  that  com- 
petitive disadvantages  against  U.S. 
businessmen  would  be  eliminated. 

We  must  take  steps  to  remove  those 
disincentives  to  exports  caused  by  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977. 
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H.R.  2530  provides  the  needed  preci- 
sion, clarity,  and  simplicity. 

The  American  businessmen,  our  con- 
stituents, have  the  right  to  know  spe- 
cifically what  they  can  and  cannot  do 
in  international  business.  We  must 
work  with  them  to  promote  U.S.  ex- 
ports, expand  trade,  and  provide  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  for 
Americans.  I  commend  Mr.  Wirth  for 
launching  this  series  of  hearings  so 
that  the  full  House  can  consider  this 
important  issue.* 
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kich  was,  in  fact,  a  cofoimder  of  the 
latter  group.  In  addition,  the  judge  is  a 
board  member  and  legal  counsel  of 
San  Pedro-Komiza.  a  "Sister  Cities" 
organization  pairing  our  own  San 
Pedro  with  the  Yugoslav  Adriatic  city 
of  Komiza. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  to  Judge  Roy  Ferkich, 
his  mother  Plorence,  his  brother 
Eugene,  and  his  sister  Lorraine 
Norton,  in  the  years  ahead.* 


JUDGE  ROY  FERKICH  HONORED 
BY  BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  19,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  will  honor  Judge  Roy  Fer- 
kich. an  outstanding  South  Bay  leader 
and  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine,  as 
San  Pedro's  "Citizen  of  the  Year." 
This  honor  is  being  bestowed  upon 
him  in  recognition  of  the  many  contri- 
butions he  has  made  to  the  South  Bay 
area  through  his  active  participation 
in  numerous  community  activities  over 
the  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
area. 

Roy  moved  to  San  Pedro  as  a  child 
of  10,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since. 
He  graduated  from  San  Pedro  High 
School,  and  pursued  his  education  at 
Compton  Junior  College,  completing 
his  law  studies  at  the  Southwestern 
University  School  of  Law  in  1953.  A 
year  later.  Roy  Ferkich  was  admitted 
to  the  California  bar  and  began  a  legal 
career  that  has  now  spanned  over  a 
quarter  oi  a  century. 

During  all  these  years.  Judge  Fer- 
kich has  repeatedly  offered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  commimity.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  for 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  as  a  board 
member  and  most  recently  as  board 
president,  from  1973  until  his  appoint- 
ment this  year  as  municipal  court 
judge  for  San  Pedro.  Judge  Ferkich  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  San  Pedro  Peninsula 
Hospital  Foundation,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a  leader  in  ethnic  af- 
fairs in  the  San  Pedro  area. 

He  was  a  cofounder  and  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Harbor  Area  Ethnic-Politi- 
cal Coalition.  This  group,  established 
in  1972.  encourages  political  participa- 
tion by  the  sizable  black,  Chinese,  Fili- 
pino, Italian,  Mexican,  Russian. 
Samoan.  and  Yugoslav  communities  of 
the  harbor  area.  Roy  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly active  member  of  South 
Bay's  Yugoslav  community.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  member,  and  has  been  a  past 
president,  of  both  the  Yugoslav  Amer- 
ican Club  of  San  Pedro  and  Yugoslav 
Americans  for  Political  Action.  Fer- 


SAUL  LEVY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  Saul  Levy  gave  witness  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  get  involved 
in  one's  community  and  to  be  of  real 
service  to  one's  neighbors.  Mr.  Levy 
moved  into  my  district  only  3  years 
ago.  but  he  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  improving  the  quality 
of  life  in  North  Miami  Beach.  He 
became  a  leader  in  the  fight  against 
excessive  noise,  and  we  will  all  miss 
the  dedication  and  high  level  of 
energy  he  brought  to  his  cause. 

I  offer  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Saul's  widow,  Celia,  and  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  following 
tribute  to  Saul  Levy  which  was  printed 
in  Vibrations,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Noise  Control  Of- 
ficials. 

We  Are  All  Heirs  of  Saul  Levy 
(By  Marina  Vitale) 
When  Saul  Levy  died  suddenly  in  Miami 
May  30.  he  left  a  legacy  for  noise  control. 
He  had  lived  to  see  passage  of  a  Dade 
county  ordinance  establishing  a  procedure 
to  ban  railroad  whistle  and  horn  noise— a 
goal  he  had  made  a  "life's  work"  after  re- 
tirement at  age  63  as  a  textile  salesman  and 
owner  of  a  Manhattan  textile  business. 

Mr.  Levy  and  his  wife  Celia  moved  from 
Valley  Stream,  New  York  to  North  Miami 
Beach  about  three  years  ago  and.  his  son 
said,  "he  planned  to  sit  by  the  pool  and  do 
the  other  things  that  old  men  do."  He  had  a 
serious  heart  condition  and,  Mrs.  Levy  be- 
lieves, "It  was  only  because  he  was  partici- 
pating in  an  experimental  program  on  ar- 
rhythmia at  Harvard  Medical  that  he  was 
given  these  past  two  years  which  he  used  to 
create  a  new  career  in  public  service."  That 
began  after  the  Levys  moved  into  a  condo- 
minium with  a  view  of  Biscayne  Bay:  a  rail- 
road whistle  awakened  them  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  jolted  him  out  of  bed  into 
a  new  interest. 

Mr.  Levy  held  that  citizens  have  a  right  to 
quiet  on  their  property  in  the  same  way 
they  have  the  right  to  build  fences  to  keep 
out  other  intruders.  Figuring  that  the  whis- 
tle sounded  more  than  a  half-mile  from  his 
home  must  disturb  many  other  people,  he 
formed  a  group  that  eventually  was  incorpo- 
rated as  Project  Whistle  Stop.  He  argued 
for  use  of  new  technology  for  crossing 
safety  and  quiet,  recruited  political  and 
business  leaders,  collected  materials  about 
railroad  crossings  and  signals  into  probably 
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the  most  extensive  library  on  the  subject 
owned  by  a  layman,  and  got  resolutions  of 
support  from  many  communities.  He  also 
worked  for  some  time  as  a  Community 
Noise  Counselor. 

He  was  the  kind  of  man  who,  after  he  was 
hospitalized  once  in  1980.  sent  a  bulletin  to 
all  hospitals  in  Dade  and  Broward  counties 
suggesting  ways  to  have  a  quieter  hospital 
environment.  He  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting a  noise  barrier  along  an  Interstate 
highway.  He  distributed  anti-noise  buttons 
and  stickers  everywhere  he  went.  Mrs.  Levy, 
who  is  called  Cyl.  remembers,  "Saul  was 
very  noisy  in  expounding  his  cause  for  a 
quiet  environment.  He  was  exasperated  at 
the  low  priority  noise  excesses  were  given  by 
the  public." 

An  attempt  to  get  a  statewide  railroad 
whistle  law  died  in  committee:  Mr.  Levy  and 
his  group  concentrated  on  the  local  level 
and  the  E>ade  County  Commission  eventual- 
ly entertained  an  ordinance  which  allows 
whistle  bans  to  be  imposed  on  crossings  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  after  public  hearings  on 
petition  of  at  least  100  crossing-area  resi- 
dents. (The  first  copy  of  the  petition  form 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Levy  at  her  husband's 
funeral. ) 

The  railroad  had  argued  that  whistle  and 
horn  blasts  are  a  safety  measure.  Some  com- 
missioners were  undecided  and  the  railroad 
offered  them  a  ride  in  the  cab  of  a  train.  "I 
think  we  would  do  better  to  outlaw  whistles 
throughout  the  county  in  one  fell  swoop." 
Commissioner  Barry  Schrieber  was  quoted 
as  saying  after  his  ride.  "The  train  whistles 
are  in  no  way  a  safety  factor  whatsoever." 
The  commission  accepted  the  train  whistle 
ordinance  without  dissent  May  19. 

"Saul  envisioned  that  the  passing  of  the 
Dade  county  ordinance  was  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  many  of  these  ordinances  up  the 
Florida  coast,"  Mrs.  Levy  said.  "He  had  as- 
surances from  mayors  that  they  were  just 
waiting  for  such  a  precedent."  He  estimated 
two  million  Floridians  lived  along  the  main- 
line of  the  railroad. 

He  planned  to  continue  working  against 
noise  pollution.  He  organized  a  Citizens 
Against  Noise  about  six  months  ago  to 
broaden  his  scope.  He  planned  to  promote 
updating  of  the  county  noise  code.  He  had 
an  idea  that  developers  should  be  required 
to  include  noise  impact  statements  in  any 
housing  prosp>ectus.  based  on  24-hour  stud- 
ies and  listing  excessively  high  decibel  levels 
and  their  sources.  He  was  spreading  the 
word  about  quiet  compressors  made  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mrs.  Levy  helped  her  husband  in  his  work, 
both  before  and  after  his  "retirement."  but 
she  is  not  inclined  to  take  his  place.  "I  was 
always  interested,  always  proud.  We  made  a 
good  pair.  I  always  saw  the  trees:  he  saw  the 
forest.  He  always  had  a  broad  view  and  the 
sense  of  knowing  where  to  go,  who  to  go  to. 
I  hope  someone  will  take  up  the  cudgel. " 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Levy's  surviviors  in- 
clude three  grown  children:  a  son,  Lawrence 
C,  and  two  daughters.  Mara  H.  and  Joyce:  a 
sister,  brother  and  grandson.  We  believers 
in  noise  control  are  his  family,  too.  And  we 
have  suffered  a  loss.* 
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DIAMOND  JUBILEE  FOR 
MINEOLA 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUnUIER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week,  the  Long  Island  village  of 
Mlneola  is  celebrating  its  Diamond  Ju- 
bilee, commemorating  75  years  as  an 
incorporated  village  in  a  region  that 
has  undergone  a  radical  transforma- 
tion from  agrarian  quietude  to  subur- 
ban sprawl. 

Since  1906,  Mineola— which  is  now 
the  county  seat  of  heavily  populated 
Nassau  County— has  been  a  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  communities  that  make 
up  Nassau  County.  Mineola  has  always 
been  at  the  center  of  things— as  a  vi- 
brant farm  community,  market  center, 
depot,  meeting  place,  and  seat  of 
county  government. 

Since  1945,  Nassau  County  has  un- 
dergone one  of  the  most  radical 
changes  in  population.  The  county  has 
gone  from  a  largely  potato-farm-stud- 
ded place  to  one  where  nearly  2  mil- 
lion people  live  and  work.  In  spite  of 
this  rapid  and  dizzying  change,  Mineo- 
la has  retained  its  special  sense  of 
community.  Like  the  traditional  vil- 
lage of  the  days  of  old,  Mineola  is  a 
true  community.  Her  people  are  proud 
of  where  they  live  and  contribute  in 
many  ways  to  the  livelihood  of  their 
community. 

Mineola  is  no  bland,  faceless  suburb. 
It  has  a  distinctive  life  of  its  own,  and 
is  a  most  pleasant  place  to  live. 

Mayor  EM  Smith  and  the  Mineola 
Board  of  Trustees  govern  a  village 
that  has  given  much  to  the  past  of 
Long  Island,  and  will  add  greatly  to 
her  future. 

North  Hempstead  town  clerk,  John 
DaVanzo  has  organized  a  jubilee  festi- 
val that  reflects  the  special  and  decent 
character  of  his  hometown.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  Mr.  Da  Vanzo's  efforts 
are  truly  uniting  Mineola. 

Main  Street  used  to  be  populated  by 
cows,  then  trolleys,  and  then  by  a  few 
cars.  Today,  it  is  a  bustling  place,  but 
not  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  that  the 
community  cannot  look  backward  to  a 
worthy  past. 

In  1976,  during  this  Nation's  Bicen- 
tennial, the  village  of  Mineola  printed 
a  small  history  of  their  community. 
Entitled  "Mineola:  Heartbeat  of 
Nassau,"  the  tract  is  authored  by 
Thomas  Barrick. 

The  history  is  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  a  smalltown  atmosphere,  and  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  offering  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
MimoLA:  Heabtbeat  op  Nassau 
(By  Thomas  B&mick) 

1870-80 

In  a  travel  brochure  of  1877,  Mineola  was 
described  as  "an  Important  junction  and  the 
center   of   the   transportation   of   farming 
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products.  Many  of  the  wealthiest  farmers 
on  Long  Island  live  in  this  district,  the  sur- 
rounding country  bearing  the  evidence  of 
high  cultivation."  Com,  potatoes  and  rad- 
ishes were  grown  on  the  farms  surrounding 
the  station  on  Main  Street.  "The  Mineola 
Hotel  and  the  various  saloons  are  liberally 
patronized,  but  for  the  traveler  Mineola  is 
more  interesting  as  a  junction  for  Hemp- 
stead." 

laso's 

By  the  eighties  Mineola  had  a  population 
of  313.  Deitz's  tubular  lamps  illuminated 
the  village  streets  but  "of  the  various  street 
lamps  in  our  place,  it  is  rarely  that  more 
than  two  are  burnt  at  night."  Across  the 
eastern  part  of  the  village  was  the  Meadow 
Brook  Hunt  Club  where  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
master  of  the  hounds,  would  go  streaking 
after  a  little,  red  fox  across  the  Jackson  and 
Titus  farms,  starting  at  the  fair  grounds. 

According  to  the  Gazetteer  of  Long 
Island,  1885,  "Farming  is  largely  and  profit- 
ably carried  on  about  these  neighborhoods, 
a  level  surface  and  rich  soil  and  convenient 
railroad  facilities  affording  favorable  condi- 
tions." Every  Monday.  Wednesday  and 
Friday  mornings  a  market  train  would  stop 
at  the  station  to  bring  produce  into  New 
York.  "The  market  train  is  so  liberally  pa- 
tronized by  our  farmers  and  those  from 
Hempstead  that  trains  are  run  in  sections, 
each  containing  thirty  to  forty  wagons." 
mineola 

In  1844  John  S.  Wood  opened  the  first 
Branch  post  office.  He  received  mail  for  the 
Albertson,  Allen,  Hewlett.  Willis,  Searing. 
Woodnut,  Simonson  and  Smith  families.  In 
1928  Henry  W.  Skinner  wrote,  "When  the 
Branch  wanted  a  post  office  the  United 
States  postal  authorities  informed  the 
people  of  the  Branch  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  name.  Samuel  V.  Searing  told 
the  writer  that  he  read  in  a  daily  paper  an 
account  of  an  Indian  uprising  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska,  led  by  an  Indian  chief  by  the 
name  of  Mineola,  and  liking  the  musical 
sound  of  the  word,  immediately  sent  the 
name  on  to  Washington  which  was  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  postal  authori- 
ties." The  Branch  was  officially  changed  to 
Mineola  in  1858. 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  village  in  1916.  George  Little- 
john  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
asking  them  if  they  knew  what  Mineola 
meant.  They  wired  back  saying  that  it 
means  "pleasing  and  pleasant,"  from  the 
Delaware  or  Algonquin  stock  Indian  name 
of  the  original  Meniologamlke,  which  is  "a 
pleasant  or  palisaded  village." 

IBIO'S 

Before  the  roads  were  paved  the  streets 
would  resemble  one  large,  muddy,  hog 
wallow  whenever  it  rained.  After  a  storm  In 
1912.  the  residents  on  Willis  Avenue  pro- 
posed changing  the  name  of  the  village  to 
"Muddyola."  During  the  summer,  the  roads 
would  become  dusty  so  a  water  wagon  would 
come  around  and  sprinkle  the  streets  to 
keep  the  residents  from  choking  to  death. 
"On  some  avenues,"  in  1913.  "residents  are 
so  indifferent  to  its  condition  that  weeds  in 
the  gutters  almost  hide  the  concrete  curb- 
ing." These  complaints  kept  Street  Commis- 
sioner Silas  Andrews  very  busy. 

GAS  UGHTING 

In  1911  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Lighting 
Company  was  awarded  the  contract  to  light 
the  vUlage  streets  with  gas.  Every  evening 
Robert  DeSteffano  would  mount  his  little 
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pine  stepladder  and  light  every  lamp  indi- 
vidually and  put  it  out  in  the  morning.  Five 
miles  of  gas  mains  were  laid  and  residents 
were  installing  gas  in  their  homes.  "When 
walking  through  the  village  streets  at  night 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  stores  and  houses  are 
using  the  new  'Reflex'  gas  light."  Electric 
lines  were  put  up  in  1903  but  few  people 
made  use  of  them  until  the  1920's  when 
practically  everyone  had  converted. 
MAIN  street 

Main  Street  was  the  center  of  village  busi- 
ness. Ehrich's  big  country  general  store  sold 
everything:  wool,  dry  goods,  feed  and  grain, 
hardware,  dolls,  silk  stockings  and  groceries. 
Fred  Unser  also  had  a  general  store  on  the 
northwestern  comer  of  Harrison  and  Willis 
Avenues,  but  the  building  bumed  down  in 
1915.  On  the  southeast  comer  of  Main  and 
Firsts  Streets  was  Van  Wagner's  General 
Store,  with  a  large  section  of  hay.  grain  and 
feed. 

The  post  office  was  a  little  building  next 
to  Ehrich's  store.  The  boxes  for  mail  and 
delivery  windows  filled  the  whole  north 
side.  Each  family  called  for  the  mail  once  or 
twice  a  day.  until  1919  when  carrier  service 
was  installed.  The  post  office  moved  in  1920 
to  the  Meyer  Building,  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Mineola  Boulevard  and  First 
Street,  then  to  the  southwestern  comer  of 
Third  Avenue  and  Second  Street  until  1932 
when  the  old  Seaman  homestead  was  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  present  post 
office. 

The  first  motion  pictures  were  shown  in 
Allen's  Hall  on  Main  Street  (now  the  All- 
state Plaque  Company).  Movies  were  shown 
In  different  halls  around  town  until  1914 
when  The  Century  Opera  House  opened  on 
Main  Street  (now  a  warehouse).  The  picture 
ran  once  in  the  afternoon  and  once  in  the 
evening,  changing  pictures  every  day.  rarely 
having  a  vaudeville  act.  A  male  violinist  and 
a  woman  pianist  accompanied  the  silent  pic- 
ture with  "the  same  fast  banging  tune  when 
horses  trotted  on  the  screen."  The  reels 
always  took  a  long  time  to  change  so  during 
the  intermission  the  moviegoers  would  go 
next  door  to  Rushmore's  Pharmacy  for  an 
ice  cream  soda. 

1920'S 

In  the  1920's  Mineola  was  affected  by  the 
post-war  housing  boom  which  spread  across 
the  adjacent  farmlands:  the  business  district 
moved  from  Main  Street  to  Jericho  Turn- 
pike and  the  town  acquired  its  present  look. 

TROLLEY  LINE  ABANDONED 

In  1923  the  Port  Washington.  Mineola  to 
Hicksville  trolley  line  was  abandoned  "since 
this  line  traversed  rather  mgged  terrain,  it 
suffered  badly  in  poor  weather  and  had  to 
fight  a  constant  battle  to  operate  during 
winter  storms.  From  1913  to  1920,  its  busi- 
ness gradually  dropped  on  the  Nassau  sec- 
tion of  the  line.  Poor  finances  and  power 
troubles  finally  spelled  the  end  of  the  line 
in  May  of  1920."  The  Mineola  to  Freeport 
line  was  in  operation  until  Easter  Sunday. 
April  4.  1926.  "Only  a  few  residents 
moumed  the  demise  of  the  ten-cent  ride 
from  Freeport  to  Mineola  on  the  clattering 
trolleys." 

NEW  business  district 

During  the  1920's  the  village  business  dis- 
trict moved  from  Main  Street  to  Jericho 
Turnpike  and  Mineola  Boulevard. 

In  1920.  Hugh  Kennedy  purchased  Allen's 
Hotel,  and  the  adjoining  property  on  Main 
Street,  and  built  small  stores  that  com- 
manded high  rent  since  they  were  near  the 
trolley  terminal  and  railroad  station.  When 
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the  traction  company  discontinued  the  Min- 
eola line,  and  the  railroad  station  moved  in 
1923  to  its  present  site,  these  stores  lost 
most  of  their  business. 

The  Century  Ojjera  House  became  outdat- 
ed when  the  new  Mineola  Theatre  opened 
in  1927.  Ehrich's  General  Store  was  sold  in 
1925  to  the  Dordan  Realty  Company  of 
Manhattan,  who  tore  it  down  and  erected 
the  present  brick  building,  which  was  used 
as  a  dress  factory.  In  1928  the  new  Village 
Hall  and  Firehouse  was  dedicated  and  Fire- 
man's Hall  was  sold  for  land  speculation. 
The  first  bank  in  Mineola.  The  Nassau 
County  Trust  Company  (now  Davenport 
Press  building),  incorporated  in  1899,  moved 
to  the  large  building  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Second  Street  and  Mineola  Boule- 
vard in  1922.  As  can  be  seen,  the  business 
section  was  shifting. 

"The  village  had  very  few  stores,"  Sister 
Virginia  Marie  said,  "it  was  only  after  Jeri- 
cho Turnpike  had  been  started  and  many 
stores  opened,  that  one  could  really  do 
shopping.  Before  that  took  place,  one  had 
to  go  to  Hempstead." 

1930'S 

Since  few  people  in  Mineola  owned  any 
appreciable  amount  of  stock,  the  crash  of 
1929  passed  overhead  almost  unnoticed.  It 
was  the  ensuing  Depression  that  made  the 
residents  aware  of  October  21.  1929. 

In  1933.  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
became  President,  one  out  of  every  six  per- 
sons in  the  county  was  unemployed,  and  ap- 
plying for  work  relief.  In  the  emergency. 
President  Roosevelt  inaugurated  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  which  found,  or 
made,  jobs  for  unemployed  workers.  In  Min- 
eola. men  were  put  to  work  building  all  the 
concrete  gutters  and  where  they  weren't  al- 
ready, curbs.  Each  man  worked  three  or 
four  days  a  week  for  $3.20  to  $4.00  a  day. 
"Just  enough,"  as  one  resident  said,  ""to  put 
bread  on  the  table." 

Jackson  Avenue  and  Hampton  Street 
Schools  were  both  built  as  part  of  the 
W.P.A.  project,  as  was  the  post  office  on 
Main  Street.  Local  men  were  also  put  to 
work  painting  the  buildings  at  the  Mineola 
Fairgrounds,  at  government  expense. 

PRICES  IN  the  1930'S 

When  a  housewife  moved  to  Mineola  in 
1929.  her  husband's  salary  was  $125  a  week, 
which  was  way  above  the  approximately  $15 
the  W.P.A.  workers  were  getting.  In  her  ac- 
count book  during  the  1930's  she  wrote: 
May  19.  1936: 

Long  Island  Lighting $5.76 

Nassau  &  Suffolk  Lighting  Co. 

(a  separate  bill  of  gas) 3.36 

Monthly  commutation  ticket 10.56 

Mineola  village  tax.  1936 34.25 

Dr.  Frank  Barnes,  bill 6.00 

New  York  Telephone 4.55 

September  18, 1936: 

Mineola  coal  blU 12.25 

School  taxes 23.09 

November  1,  1936: 

Water  bill 6.00 

To  help  save  money,  school  classes  ran  on 
part  time.  The  same  teacher  would  teach 
one  class  in  the  morning  then  another  in 
the  afternoon. 

Ruth  C.  Smith  recalls:  When  I  came  to 
teach  French  at  Mineola  High  School,  in 
the  fall  of  1934,  there  was  no  Jackson 
Avenue  School.  The  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing on  Emory  Road  had  grades  one  through 
eight,  and  the  high  school  occupied  the 
second  and  third  floors. 

Since  this  was  a  depression  era.  teachers 
were  required  to  live  in  Mineola— the  theory 
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being  that  it  would  help  the  village's  econo- 
my. There  were  some  married  women  al- 
ready on  the  faculty,  but  the  unmarried 
women  were  required  to  leave  if  they  mar- 
ried, this  was  also  a  depression  measure. 
Needless  to  say.  there  were  some  secret  mar- 
riages. 

APTER  THE  1930'S 

In  the  1930's  and  1940's.  daisies  and  vio- 
lets grew  in  abundance,  as  did  locust  and 
sumac  trees,  in  the  lots  and  fields  surround- 
ing Mineola,  that  were  once  farms.  By  1940 
Mlneola's  population  was  10.064.  After  WW 
II.  small.  Cape  Cod-style  houses  began 
springing  up  in  the  center  of  the  village.  A 
large  unincorporated  area  spreading  from 
Mineola  and  north  New  Hyde  Park  to  Her- 
ricks  increased  by  40.000  residents  from 
1950  to  1960. 

"Mineola  has  changed. "  George  Pappas 
said,  "but  there  are  still  some  of  the  old 
spots  left  behind."* 


NATIONAL  JOB  CORPS 
COMPETITION/EXPO 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1980 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  200  proud  young  men  and  women 
from  Job  Corps  centers  across  the 
country  will  gather  on  the  Mall  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  September  22-24 
to  take  part  in  the  first  National  Job 
Corps  Competition/Expo.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  program's  16-year  history. 
Corps  members  will  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  demonstrate  to  the  entire  Nation 
the  practical  job  skills  and  educational 
training  they  have  gained  through  Job 
Corps. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  Nation 
that  these  young  men  and  women  rep- 
resenting the  Job  Corps  program  are 
ready  and  able  to  begin  successful  new 
careers  In  the  labor  force,  the  competi- 
tion/expo also  is  a  celebration  of  the 
program's  16th  successful  year.  Since 
the  program  began  in  1965,  more  than 
730,000  young  people  have  joined  Job 
Corps  to  gain  the  training  and  educa- 
tion needed  to  launch  them  from 
backgrounds  of  unemployment  and 
poverty  into  productive,  responsible 
careers.  Job  Corps  continues  to  pro- 
vide educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing, work  experience,  counseling,  and 
health  services  to  help  these  young 
men  and  women  begin  meaningful  new 
lives. 

Performance  records  of  Job  Corps 
graduates  prove  that  the  program  is  a 
major  success.  And  the  program  works 
because  it  enjoys  the  cooperation  of 
private  industry  as  well  as  labor  and 
trade  unions  in  providing  the  practical 
career  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams which  help  the  Corps  members 
find  and  keep  jobs. 

This  first  National  Job  Corps  Com- 
petition/Expo will  be  highlighted  by  3 
days  of  job  skills  competitions  in  20  (x:- 
cupational     and     educational     areas. 
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Corps  members  will  be  visiting  Hill  of- 
fices on  September  21.  Luncheons  for 
the  House  and  Senate  will  be  held  on 
September  22  and  23.  There  also  will 
be  an  awards  dinner,  where  the  master 
of  ceremonies.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Raymond  J.  Donovan,  will  be  joined 
by  approximately  1,000  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, labor  officials,  political  lead- 
ers, and  center  directors  to  honor  the 
competition  winners. 

Following  is  a  complete  schedule  of 
events: 

Job  Corps  Competition/Expo  Schedule  op 

EXTENTS 

TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
22-24 

(Notes.— Competition  schedule  is  the 
same  for  all  3  days.) 

10:00 

Culinary  arts— Conclusion  of  brunch  prep- 
aration and  chef's  salad  preparation,  tent  A. 
Solar  energy  installation,  tent  A. 
Auto  mechanics,  tent  A. 
Surveying,  outside  area  No.  3. 
Basic   education   (oratory   and   spelling), 
tent  A. 
Business/clerical,  tent  A. 
Nursing  assistant,  tent  A. 
Auto  body  repair,  tent  B. 
Brick  masonry,  tent  B. 
Tile  setting,  tent  B. 
Cement  masonry,  tent  B. 
Welding,  tent  C. 
Carpentry,  tent  C. 
Electrical,  tent  C. 
Plastering,  tent  C. 
Painting  and  wallcovering,  tent  C. 

11:45 
Culinary   arts— Roast   meat   preparation, 
tent  A. 

12:00 
Equipment  operator,  outside  area  No.  3. 

12:45 
Culinary  arts— Luncheon  to  include  short 
order  hot  entree  with  vegetable,  tent  A. 

1:00 
Solar  energy  installation,  tent  A. 
Culinary  arts— Cake  sculpture  and  decora- 
tions, tent  A. 
Auto  mechanics,  tent  B. 

2:00 
Equipment  operator,  outside  area  No.  3. 

3:00 
Solar  energy  installation,  tent  A. 
Auto  mechanics,  tent  B. 
Surveying,  outside  area  No.  3. 

4:00 
Culinary  arts— Team  ice  carving,  tent  A. 
Equipment  operator,  outside  area  No.  3. 

5:30 
Culinary     arts— Turkey     carving,     fruit, 
cheese  and  turkey  tray  arrangement,  tent  A. 

Congressional  Events 

Corpsmembers  visit  Hill  offices.  Monday. 
Sept.  21. 

Luncheon  for  Congressmen  and  other 
honored  guests.  Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  12:00 
p.m. 

Luncheon  for  Senators  and  other  honored 
guests.  Wednesday,  Sept.  23.  12:00  p.m. 

Barbecue  dinner  and  awards  ceremony, 
Thursday,  Sept.  24,  7:30  p.m. 
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The  luncheon  and  awards  dinner  will  be 
held  in  the  banquet  tent,  on  the  Mall  in 
front  of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  find  time  in  their 
schedules  to  meet  with  Job  Corps  Memt)ers 
on  September  21.  attend  the  House  lunch- 
eon on  September  22  or  the  Senate  lunch- 
eon on  September  23.  and  participate  in  the 
awards  dinner  on  September  24.« 


HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  July  there  were  690 
more  victims  of  handguns  in  the 
United  States.  Again  many  of  the  dead 
are  children  who  were  "just  playing" 
but  ended  up  as  tragic  victims. 

Not  long  ago,  Miami  News  columnist. 
Jack  Roberts,  wrote  a  column  entitled, 
"Gun  Control?  10,728  Victims  Would 
Say  Yes."  Noting  that  the  gim  used  to 
shoot  President  Reagan  was  manufac- 
tured in  Miami,  Mr.  Roberts  lent  his 
own  voice  to  the  growing  chorus  call- 
ing for  handgun  control.  His  reaction 
to  the  statistics— 10,728  killed  by 
handguns  in  1979  and  60  million  hand- 
gtuis  existing  in  the  United  States 
today— is  one  shared  by  many.  He 
wrote,  "Lord  help  us  all." 

The  list  follows: 

Hanscun  Bodycoumt,  July  1981 

ALABAMA  (3> 

AniU  Colquit,  Winfield  Jewers,  Charles 
McOatha. 

ALASKA  (31 

Richard  Glenn,  D.  Higginbotham.  uniden- 
tified female. 

ARIZONA  (T) 

Margaret  DeHerera.  Peter  Dominguez. 
Angel  de  la  Cruz,  Margaret  Neumann,  John 
Vidal,  unidentified  female,  unidentified 
male. 

ARKANSAS  (11) 

Henry  Adams,  Carl  Bellamy,  Norman 
Block,  Robert  Boyd,  Darrel  Gooden,  Bruce 
Johnson,  Rose  Owens.  Ray  Rainbolt. 
Charles  Branson,  Michael  Pickens,  Trigg 
Jacobs. 

CALIPORNIA  (»3I 

Alfred  Blaydes,  Beverly  Brown.  Carol 
Brown.  Walter  Bunch,  Douglas  Callis, 
Hector  Carillo.  Clendria  Casteel,  Nina 
Chavez,  Mrs.  Childress,  Conrad  Chiquet. 

Lonnie  Clevenger,  Americo  Cordova.  Louis 
Correa,  Garret  Davis,  James  Delgadillo. 
Cheri  Domingo,  Mr.  Dozier,  Lam  Duong. 
Charlene  Pales.  Reza  Fathollahi,  Grant 
Fowlkes,  Jr.,  Lynn  Fuchlno. 

Neil  Fuchino,  Robert  Ford,  Joseph  Gable- 
man,  Jose  Garcia.  Oscar  Garcia,  Inocente 
Garcia-Junco,  Rene  Gonzales.  Rogelio  Gon- 
zales, Judy  Green,  Jeffrey  Hamby.  Earl 
Hargrove.  Jose  Inlquez. 

Michael  JaramiUo,  James  Jones.  Florian 
Karl,  Riyad  Khatib.  Rodney  Kiest.  Kli 
Lopez,  Jose  Lopez,  Martin  Lopez,  Russell 
MacKay.  Juan  Marin,  Manuel  Marin,  Cindy 
Marosy. 

Josephy  Marshell.  Robert  Martin.  Carlos 
Martinez.      Carol      McBroom.      Reginald 
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McOulre.  Kathleen  Merrill.  Estelle  Mullins. 
Nariclso  Neri,  Jr.,  Patricia  O'Donnell. 
Martin  Ortiz,  Matilda  Pla.  Salvador  Ramos. 
Herbert  Reardon.  Zack  Ritsos. 

Mr.  Rodgers.  Gerald  Rodrigues.  Prank 
Rose,  Hale  Ryan.  Jr.,  David  Sadillo.  Greg 
Sanchez.  Satumio  Santos.  Loelia  Salverria- 
Neal.  Publo  Salverria-Neal.  Mark  Schwartz, 
Jeremy  Steven,  William  Swartz. 

Sieamheing  Tia.  Gilbert  Trejo.  Jr..  Este- 
van  Valenzuela.  Norberto  Valles.  Walter 
Vaughn.  Maureen  Whalen.  Thomas  Wood. 
James  Young,  Estban  Zaragoza.  two  uniden- 
tified females,  nine  unidentified  males. 

COLORADO  (37) 

Salvador  Archuleta,  Juanlta  Bird.  Pred 
Brown.  Sherry  Call.  Armand  Carabello,  Ray 
Poster,  Elvin  Puster.  Robert  Gilley.  Clar- 
ence Harris.  Larry  Hartshorn.  Bill  Hlrd. 
Bobby  Kolen. 

Edward  Konnaughton,  Hlpolito  Lara, 
Eileen  Leday.  Carla  Lewis,  Paul  Lopez. 
Nabil  Mansour.  Thomas  Mix.  Robert  Pa- 
checo,  David  Sanchez,  Tony  Smith.  James 
Trujillo,  Manuel  Villela,  Jospeh  Zaharias. 
Mercedes  Zamora,  Richard  Carroll. 

CONNECTICUT  (10) 

Francisco  Burgos,  Virginia  Garcia.  Arthur 
Humphrey,  Barbara  Kelly,  John  Kelly.  Syl- 
vester Kinsey,  Prank  Mitchell,  Miguel  San- 
chez, Gilberto  Suarez.  Haniscasis  Suarez. 

DELAWARE  (3) 

Michael  Skinner,  John  Wall  in. 

DISTRICT  or  COLnifBLA  (8) 

Mary  Boatwright,  Charles  Carter,  Edward 
Harris,  Theodore  Miller,  Timothy  Miller. 
Stanley  Weldon,  James  Winzlor.  unidenti- 
fied male. 

FLORIDA  (63) 

Larry  Allen,  Robert  Barach,  Ann  Barach, 
Sergio  Banculli-Salano,  Michael  Barr,  Ed 
Bland,  Ulbert  Botero,  Larry  Brown,  Howard 
Bums,  Jose  Comas.  Dorothy  Croft,  Donald 
Custor. 

Harry  E>esravines,  Lidia  Diaz,  Edvareo  Es- 
cudero.  John  Eubanks,  Bobby  Farmer, 
Henry  Pester,  Juan  Gamoa.  Jr..  Robert 
Gass.  Charles  Gervil.  William  Grant,  Leon- 
ard Grice,  Marvin  Harper. 

Pedro  Hernandez,  Gregory  Higgs,  Luis 
Hincapie,  Barbara  Kelley,  John  Kelley,  Sr., 
Dorothy  Lane.  Randolph  Lanton.  Paul  Loh- 
leln,  Mario  Londono,  John  Long,  Estevan 
Macridis.  Luis  Martinez.  John  McQuillan. 
Willie  Mann.  Miguel  Ordaz.  Jerome  Pala- 
cino.  Karl  Patterson. 

Manuel  Ramirez.  Jose  Ramos.  Gerald 
Rauft.  Annie  Roberts.  Michael  Roberts. 
Susie  Robinson.  Benjamin  Sanders.  Phyllis 
Schwartz,  Joseph  Smith.  Albert  Swain. 
Prank  Thomas.  Jario  Tobon.  Jimmy 
Thompson.  Jose  Vargas.  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams. Eugene  Wilson,  six  unidentified 
males. 

GEORGIA  (16) 

John  Brown.  Andrew  Bigham.  Emma 
Bigham,  Harold  Connell.  Clarence  David- 
son. Jr..  William  Johnson.  Jr..  Dorothy 
Lane.  Jerry  Lester. 

Alan  Reeves.  Alan  Shirley.  Police  Chief 
Stainaker.  Lucious  Stone.  Allele  Watts. 
Hattie  Watts.  Ricky  Watts.  Nolan  Jones. 

HAWAII  (6) 

Aurelio  Aradanas.  Stacey  Oilman.  Freder- 
ick Herring.  Jacqueline  Ryder,  unidentified 
female,  unidentified  male. 

ILLINOIS  (79) 

Carey  Addison.  Johnnie  Akins,  Juan 
Ayala.  Joanne  Barkauskas.  Mauro  Beltran. 
Theo  Booker.  Louis  Brown,  Wesley  Chris- 
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tian.  Don  Clark.  Reginald  Clay.  Joe  de- 
mons. Relando  Cowans.  Antoinette  Craw- 
ford. 

Dean  Dary.  Joe  Davis.  Nelson  Diaz. 
Charles  Diliberto,  Richard  Edmonson. 
Robert  Elen,  Joseph  Esquirvel.  Hector  Pi- 
gueroa.  Michael  Forbeck,  Lynel  Punches. 
George  Gayles.  James  Gibson.  Etenver  Grig- 
gin. 

Gary  Hale.  Cecil  Hardy.  Stanley  Harris. 
Luther  Heard,  Ismale  Hernandez.  Michael 
Huff.  Larry  Jackson.  Nathaniel  Johnson. 
Tim  Krueger,  John  Kruger.  Robert  LaPlore. 
Hershel  Littrell.  Bonnie  Lovett. 

Yvonne  Lyke,  Chester  Mallek,  Larry 
Malone,  Albert  Mangana.  Judson  Manning 
Danny  Marcu.  Donald  McCoy.  Zenada  Me- 
dines,  Robert  Moreland,  Alfonso  Munoz. 

Johnnie  Neal,  Raymond  Pace,  Robert 
Parker,  Joey  Paul,  Robert  Peterson.  James 
Picken,  Robert  Pope,  Cornelius  Porter.  Mi- 
chael Provenzano,  Arthur  Reynolds,  Zack 
Ritsos,  Jr.,  Johnny  Roberts,  Johnny  Rod- 
gers. 

Edward  Rohrback,  Laddie  Rychilik,  Mi- 
chael Shaw,  Eric  Shegog.  Donald  Smith, 
Modessa  Spencer.  Johnny  Stewart.  Deputy 
Sheriff  Stokes,  Evelyn  Tibbs.  Barbara  Trot- 
man.  Ronald  Weiner.  Rubolph  White,  Mo- 
hammed Yoosef.  Carlos  Zamuido,  three  un- 
identified males. 

INDIANA  (8) 

Carl    Bellamy.  Keith    Bigley.    Michael 

Book.     Jonathan  Bowie.     Ronald     Lank. 

Eugene  Morgan.  Edward  Stewart.  Paul 
Stickney. 

lOWA  (4) 

Joseph  Cotton.  Michael  Hoing.  Joseph 
Moore.  Wayne  Rice. 

KANSAS  (B) 

Peter  Ferri.  Thomas  Gordan.  Terry 
Pettus.  Gene  Phillips.  Ferdinand  Prib- 
benow.  Carl  Sipple.  Paul  Wilscam.  Ralph 
Sothers. 

KENTUCKY  (S) 

Homer  Burke.  Theresa  Fitch,  Mrs.  Artie 
Greer.  Jerry  Johnson.  Donald  O'Bannon. 

MAINE  (3) 

Donna  Anton.  Marc  Anton.  Nikki  Cleve- 
land. 

MARYLAND  (15) 

Curtis  Baltimore.  Richard  Borker.  Ernes- 
tine Harvln.  Joseph  Carroll.  Jr..  Henry 
Hemphill.  Loretta  Hemphill,  Yun  Sin  Kim, 
Armand  Labat.  Joseph  Nutt.  Jr..  Carol 
Rogers.  Nicholas  Soussanin,  Thomas 
Thompson,  Ronald  Tracey,  Calvin  Williams, 
Rodney  Young. 

BIASSACHUSETTS  (4) 

Sgt.  George  Hoey,  Jr.,  Eugene  Jacques. 
Martin  Rimkus,  Gerald  Walsh. 

MICHIGAN  (46) 

Aderinto  Adediran,  Ernest  Alsobrooks, 
Curtis  Arnold.  Albert  Beasley.  Freddie 
Blackwell.  Ollie  Boyd.  Carl  Brewster. 
Rickey  Brown.  Ralph  Brueggeman.  Stanley 
Carmichael,  Ervin  Cheatom. 

Perkins  Clay.  Anthony  Franklin,  Eric 
Gammey,  Paul  George,  William  Greene. 
Quinton  Harden.  Ina  Henderson.  Gregory 
Jackson.  Derrick  Johnson,  Claudia  Jordan, 
Eddie  Jordan,  Eklwin  Joye.  Sr. 

Paulette  Kirk.  Leonard  Klewer.  Bobby 
Lampkin.  Frederick  Love.  Jr..  Dr.  A.  Mala- 
kuti,  Dana  Mathis.  Kevin  Mazzola,  Florence 
McCrackin,  Dennis         Meinolf,         T. 

Merriweather,  Eric  Pillette,  Theron  Pitts, 
Alexander  Russell. 

Aurelius  Smith,  Earl  Stimson,  Brian  Tate. 
Mary  Taylor,  Dale  Thompson,  Willie  Thur- 
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kill,  Maria  Vanbell,  Ronald  White.  Sandra 
Williams,  unidentified  male. 

MINNESOTA  (3) 

Ron  Pellman,  Bradley  Klinga.  Lorrie 
Schmit. 

MISSISSIPPI  <4) 

Sue  Acevedo.  Carolyn  Janosik.  Edward 
Janosik.  Maple  Markham. 

MISSOURI  (38) 

Brian  Allen.  Antoinette  Crawford.  John 
Crawford,  Jr..  Linda  Coleman.  Ronald  Pell- 
man. Melvin  Hamler.  Earl  Harper.  Albert 
Hart.  Lennon  Houston.  Albert  Howlette. 
Stanley  Jacobs.  Michael  Jackson.  Betty 
Jones,  Curtis  Johnson. 

Douglas  Lee,  Thomas  McDonnell,  Ken- 
neth McElroy,  Leon  Russ,  Philip  Snare. 
Conway  Tatum.  Lavert  Trotter.  Henry  Van- 
Buren,  Ijawrence  Williams,  David  Wright. 
Ernest  Zavadi,  Harry  Klein,  two  unidenti- 
fied males. 

MONTANA  (3> 

Chris  Bird.  Bert  Labrie.  Harold  Ridenou. 

NEBRASKA  (3) 

George  Chemey.  Corey  Kirkpatrick. 
Thomas  Mack. 

NEVADA  (1) 

Grace  Quinn. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (3) 

Santo  Aleamisi.  Steven  Pelton. 

NEW  JERSEY  (4) 

Elizabeth  Cole.  Kenneth  Ehrlich.  Curtis 
Ransome.  Raul  Ruiz. 

NEW  MEXICO  (13) 

Steve  Archuleta.  Gary  Dubay.  Catherine 
Flores,  Evelyn  Johnson.  Michael  Garcia. 
Carmen  Maestas.  Clorimel  Maestas.  Lenore 
Maynard.  John  Murphy.  Leo  Jim.  Robert 
Velarde.  Grace  Williams. 

NEW  YORK  (37) 

Chun  Chao  Aw.  Malcolm  Brown.  Sheryl 
Brown.  Juan  Carmichael.  Billy  Chin.  Shir- 
ley Choy.  Elizabeth  Cole.  Diana  Cora, 
Reuben  Cruzado.  Maria  Diaz,  Robert  Di- 
Leonardo.  Kenneth  Ehrlich.  John  Esposito. 

Wanda  Pason,  Menachem  Gluska,  Gar- 
field Graham,  Michael  Griffin.  Ben  Har- 
rington. Sylvester  Haynes.  John  Lashley, 
Chak  Yuem  Moy,  Epaminonpas  Peters, 
Joseph  Pisciotta,  Norman  Reed,  Michael 
Snow,  two  unidentified  males. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (15) 

William  Britt,  Nancy  Camp,  Clyde  Cook, 
Debra  Fowler.  Laura  Campbell.  Floyd  Don- 
nell.  Debra  Fowler.  Willie  Hayes.  Sandy 
Jones.  Lewis  Kee.  Jr.,  Viola  Kellis,  William 
Leonhardt,  Daniel  McQueen,  Clara  Merck, 
Jerry  Swinson. 

OHIO  (37) 

Eranius  Atkinson.  Ronald  Aurandt,  James 
Bell.  Jr..  Edward  Boyd,  E>avid  Bunce, 
Carman  Canale,  Marc  Curry,  Edward 
Dowell,  Leona  Freeman,  Richard  Garlinger, 
James  Hernandez,  Jay  Hoffman. 

Jerry  Jenkins,  Christine  Jones,  Ricky 
Lesure.  James  Marshall.  Burrell  McGhee. 
Anthony  Mikielewicz.  John  Miller,  Freder- 
ick Miner,  Henry  Moon,  Robert  Moore.  Jr., 
Gary  O'Neil,  Anthony  Pallante. 

Preston  Parrish,  Gail  Rinehart,  Lamar 
Robinson,  Lavertry  Sanders,  Scott  Savoff, 
Daniel  Simmons,  June  Smith.  Billy  Steven- 
son. Sr..  Billy  Stevenson.  Jr..  Lynda  Steven- 
son. Woodrow  Thomas,  Gary  Watson,  Ruth 
Williams. 

OKLAHOMA  (5) 

Charles  Brown,  Thomas  Gipson.  Gregory 
McGee,  Linda  Robison,  Shelly  Westendorff. 


ORGEON  (3) 

Daniel  Freeman,  Calbruce  Greene,  Poy 
Lieuallen. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (9) 

Daniel  Baird,  Pedro  Colon,  Antonio  Da- 
Silva,  Carolyn  Griffis,  David  Kontra. 
Thelma  Mitchell,  Laveme  Northern. 
Norman  Quednow.  Victor  Romansky. 

RHODE  ISLAND  ( 3  > 

Craig  Caldwell,  Joseph  Gomes,  Robert 
Young. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (3) 

John  Dunbar,  unidentified  male. 

TENNESSEE  (13) 

Thea  Brown,  Tommy  Brown,  Alice 
Bryson,  Carmen  Canale,  Billy  Dickerson,  W. 
C.  Jones  III,  Sam  Nelson,  Michael  Palmer, 
Michael  Pickens,  Charles  Pike,  Charles 
Summers,  Kenneth  Wyatt. 

TEXAS  (63) 

Jeannie  Barrilleaux,  Timothy  Bilski,  Jua- 
nlta Bird,  Julio  Bonilla,  Sheryl  Brown, 
Vernon  Butler,  David  Capuano,  David 
Carter.  Doyle  Castleberry,  Sr.,  Mario  Con- 
cepcion,  Raymond  Cruz,  John  Epting,  Anto- 
nio Escobar,  Dr.  Darwin  Fielder.  Jr..  Ambe- 
saw  Geovanni,  Joey  Glass,  Eddie  Gonzales, 
Everett  Goyne.  Paul  Greeson.  Raul  Gue- 
jara.  Melvin  Hamler.  Elaine  Harrison. 
Markar  Kekimin.  Mary  Kekimian,  Portfilio 
Hernandez,  Ruben  Hernandez,  Binus  Jack- 
son, Ester  Johnson,  Howard  Jones,  Marga- 
ret Jones,  Kahlil  Kassees. 

Clara  Kemp.  Selby  Kemp,  Reese  Lacour. 
Jose  Martinez,  Hector  Mata,  Rosemary 
McGuire.  Victoriano  Moctejema.  Dione 
Moody.  Joe  Mora,  Jose  Morales,  Ronnie 
Newton,  Ricky  Owens,  Daniel  Perez,  Ethel 
Powers,  Vernon  Proctor. 

Manuel  Ramirez,  Leon  Russ,  Michael 
Ruttan,  Alex  Salas.  Wayne  Sandgran.  David 
Scott.  James  Stendebach.  Jarrod  Thomp- 
son, Domingo  Trejo,  Linda  Underwood. 
Amos  VanNortrick,  Jesus  Vasquez,  Hugh 
Waite,  Francisco  Zamora,  John  Zimmer- 
man, two  unidentified  males. 

UTAH  (5) 

Detective  G.  Beckstead.  Carter  Purrh. 
Edith  Gardner.  Dee  Hamblin.  Nabil  Man- 
sour. 

VIRGINIA  (3) 

Paul  Brown.  Ward  Brown.  Charlie  Nuck- 
olls. 

WASHINGTON  (15) 

Abdulah  Dobashi.  Oscar  Fredrickson. 
Vemer  Granland.  Russell  Howard,  Oscar 
Jackson.  Thorval  Miller.  Johanna  Nasi. 
Charlotte  Owings.  Robert  Scott.  Ronald 
Snyder.  Shenandoa  Suckanek,  Richard 
Tallon,  Frances  Walter,  Paula  Wood,  un- 
identified male. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (4) 

Delbert  Allen.  Homer  Burke,  Hettie  Pitch, 
James  Osbum. 

WISCONSIN  (6) 

Frank  Abbott.  Jr..  Colleen  Harvey,  David 
McMillan,  Charles  Shelton.  two  unidenti- 
fied msdes. 

WYOMING  (3) 

Harry  Noble,  Lorene  Noble.* 
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DEAUNG  WITH  VIOLENT  CRIME: 
A  NONPARTISAN  ISSUE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  10,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI)  reported  that  the 
rate  of  crime  in  the  United  States  rose 
9  percent  in  1980;  23.044  people  were 
murdered  in  the  United  States  in  1980. 
That  works  out  to  one  murder  every 
23  minutes. 

This  is  absolutely  intolerable.  Some- 
thing must  be  done— and  now. 

On  August  17.  1981,  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  submitted  its  final  recommen- 
dations on  actions  needed  to  make 
Americans  safe  in  their  homes  and  on 
the  streets. 

The  eight-member  task  force  was  ap- 
pointed by  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith.  On  it  were  experts  in 
criminal  justice  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  including,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  Jefferson  County  Common- 
wealth Attorney  David  Armstrong. 

I  am  encouraged  by  signs  that  the 
Congress  plans  to  make  these  recom- 
mendations a  top-priority  legislative 
issue.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  issue,  and 
one  which  deserves  the  strong  support 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  other 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  so  that  Amer- 
icans can  again  live  free  from  fear. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  task 
force's  recommendations: 

Summary  op  Recommendations 
phase  i.  recommendations 

1.  The  Attorney  General  should  examine 
the  feasibility  of  designating  a  single  federal 
law  enforcement  agency  to  coordinate  all 
federal  and  state  unlawful  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  and  other  fugitive  activities. 

2.  The  Attorney  General  should  request 
the  United  States  Navy  to  assist  in  detecting 
air  and  sea  drug  traffic. 

3.  The  Attorney  General  should  work  with 
the  appropriate  governmental  authorities  to 
make  available,  as  needed  and  where  feasi- 
ble, abandoned  military  bases  for  use  by 
states  and  localities  as  correctional  facilities 
on  an  interim  and  emergency  basis  only. 
Further,  the  Attorney  General  should  work 
with  the  appropriate  governmental  authori- 
ties to  make  available,  as  needed  and  where 
feasible,  federal  property  for  use  by  states 
and  localities  as  sites  for  correctional  facili- 
ties. 

4.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  establish  the  Interstate  Identifica- 
tion Index  (III). 

5.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  examine  the  feasibility  of  a  separate 
registry  of  firearms  violators. 

6.  The  Attorney  General  should  mandate 
the  United  SUtes  Attorneys  to  esUblish  law 
enforcement  coordinating  committees  in 
each  federal  district. 

7.  The  Attorney  General  should  expand 
the  program  of  cross-designation  of  Assist- 
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ant  United  States  Attorneys  and  state  and/ 
or  local  prosecutors. 

8.  The  Attorney  General  should  direct  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  other 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
conduct  research  and  development  on  feder- 
al and  state  career  criminal  programs. 

9.  The  Attorney  General  should  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  reduce  substantially  the 
delay  in  processing  criminal  identification 
applications. 

10.  The  Attorney  General  should  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  reduce  substantially  the 
delay  in  processing  requests  for  technical 
assistance  from  state  and  local  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies. 

11.  The  Attorney  General  should  expand, 
where  possible,  the  training  and  support 
programs  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

12.  The  Attorney  General  should  exercise 
leadership  in  informing  the  American  public 
about  the  extent  of  violent  crime.  In  that 
connection,  the  Attorney  General  should 
seek  to  build  a  national  consensus  that  drug 
abuse,  crime,  and  violence  have  no  rightful 
place  in  the  schools  and.  when  these  condi- 
tions are  found  to  exist,  vigorous  criminal 
law  enforcement  should  ensue. 

13.  The  Attorney  General  should  take  a 
leadership  role  in  ensuring  that  the  victims 
of  crime  are  accorded  proper  status  by  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

14.  The  Attorney  General  should  require, 
as  a  matter  of  sentencing  advocacy,  that 
federal  prosecutors  assure  that  all  relevant 
information  about  the  crime,  the  defendant, 
and.  where  appropriate,  the  victim,  is 
brought  to  the  court's  attention  before  sen- 
tencing. 

15.  The  Attorney  General  should  direct 
officials  in  appropriate  branches  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  give  high  priority  to 
testing  programs  to  reduce  violent  crime 
and  to  inform  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  public  about  effective  pro- 
grams. 

PHASE  II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Federal  law  and  its  enforcement 
Narcotics 
18.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
the  implementation  of  a  coherent,  and  con- 
sistent enforcement  policy  with  regard  to 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  including— 

a.  A  foreign  policy  to  accomplish  the 
interdiction  and  eradication  of  illicit  drugs 
including  the  responsible  use  of  herbicides 
domestically  and  internationally. 

b.  A  border  policy  designed  to  effectively 
detect  and  intercept  the  illegal  importation 
of  narcotics,  including  the  use  of  military 
assistance. 

c.  A  legislative  program,  consistent  with 
recommendations  in  this  report,  to  reform 
the  criminal  justice  process  to  enhance  the 
ability  to  prosecute  drug-related  cases. 

Guns 

17.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  require  a  mandato- 
ry sentence  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  federal  felony. 

18.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  to  strengthen  its  ability 
to  trace  firearms  used  during  the  commis 
slon  of  an  offense  and  prohibit  dangerous 
individuals  from  acquiring  firearms.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide 
the  following: 

a.  That,  on  a  prospective  basis,  individuals 
be  required  to  report  the  theft  or  loss  of  a 
handgim  to  their  local  law  enforcement 
agency. 
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b.  That  a  waiting  period  be  required  for 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun  to  allow  for  a 
mandatory  records  check  to  ensure  that  the 
purchaser  is  not  in  one  of  the  categories  of 
persons  who  are  proscribed  by  existing  fed- 
eral law  from  possessing  a  handgun. 

19.  Title  I  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
prohibits  the  importation  of  certain  catego- 
ries of  handguns.  However,  the  Act  does  not 
prohibit  the  importation  of  unassembled 
parts  of  these  guns.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  Act  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  unassembled  parts  of  handguns. 

20.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to 
classify  semi-automatic  weapons  that  are 
easily  converted  into  fully  automatic  weap- 
ons as  Title  II  weapons  under  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

21.  The  Attorney  General  should  direct 
the  United  States  Attorneys  to  develop 
agreements  with  state  and  local  prosecutors 
for  increased  federal  prosecutions  of  con- 
victed felons  apprehended  in  the  possession 
of  a  firearm. 

22.  The  Attorney  General  should  direct 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice  to  estab- 
lish, as  a  high  priority,  research  and  devel- 
opment of  methods  of  detecting  and  appre- 
hending persons  unlawfully  carrying  guns. 

Crimes  against  Federal  officials 

23.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  make  a  federal  of- 
fense any  murder,  kidnapping,  or  assault  of 
a  United  States  official  or  of  a  federal 
public  servant  who  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

24.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  make  a  federal  of- 
fense any  murder,  kidnapping,  or  assault  on 
a  state  or  local  law  enforcement  officer  or 
on  a  private  citizen  committed  in  the  course 
of  a  murder,  kidnapping,  or  assault  on  the 
President  or  Vice  President. 

Arson 

25.  The  Attorney  General  should  conduct 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the 
anti-arson  training  and  research  functions 
of  the  United  States  Fire  Administration  to 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. 

26.  Arson  should  be  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial statistical  study  on  a  regular  basis  by  an 
appropriate  agency  as  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

27.  To  eliminate  problems  that  often 
emerge  when  gasoline  or  other  flammable 
liquids  are  used  in  arson,  current  law  creat- 
ing federal  jurisdiction  over  arson  started 
by  explosion  where  interstate  commerce  is 
involved  should  be  amended  to  encompass 
arson  started  by  fire  as  well  as  by  explosion. 

Tax  cases 

28.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  balance  legitimate  law  en- 
forcement needs  with  personal  privacy  in- 
terests by  permitting  the  limited  use  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  records  and  infor- 
mation by  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

29.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
be  afforded  adequate  resources  to  investi- 
gate tax  offenses  and  financial  dealings  of 
drug  traffickers  and  other  illegal  busines:. 
activities  that  are  associated  with  violent 
crime. 

30.  The  Attorney  General  should  review 
and  restructure  if  necessary  the  "Dual  Pros- 
ecution Policy"  as  it  relates  to  prosecution 
of  tax  offenders  who  have  committed  other 
offenses  prosecuted  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 
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The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 

31.  The  Attorney  General  should  order  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  legislation, 
guidelines,  and  regulations  that  may  serve 
to  impede  the  effective  performance  of  fed 
eral  law  enforcement  and  prosecutorial  ac 
tivities  and  take  whatever  appropriate 
action  is  necessary  within  the  constitutional 
framework. 

32.  The  Attorney  General  should  seek 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  correct  those  aspects  that  impede 
criminal  investigation  and  prosecution  and 
to  establish  a  more  rational  balance  among 
individual  privacy  considerations,  openness 
in  government,  and  the  governments  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  citizens  from  criminal 
activity. 

Centralizing  Federal  law  enforcement 
functions 

33.  The  Attorney  General  should  study 
whether  to  transfer  the  firearms,  alcohol, 
and  arson  law  enforcement  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to 
the  Department  of  Justice;  to  transfer  the 
Border  Patrol  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury: and  to  transfer  the  licensing  and  com- 
pliance functions  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Housing  Federal  detainees  in  local  jails  and 
State  prisoTis 

34.  The  Attorney  General  should  seek  a 
waiver  of  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Procurement  Regulations  for  contracts  en- 
tered into  for  temporary  housing  of  federal 
prisoners  in  local  detention  facilities  and/or 
should  seek  legislation  to  amend  the  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of  1977 
(Public  Law  95-224)  to  establish  and  author- 
ize the  use  of  intergovernmental  agreements 
with  local  govemmenU  for  detention  space 
and  services  for  federal  prisoners. 

35.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  a  legislative  appropriation  for 
the  implementation  of  a  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment Program  that  would  allow  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernments in  acquiring  equipment  and  sup- 
plies necessary  for  jails  to  meet  require- 
ments for  housing  federal  prisoners  and 
should  support  or  propose  a  legislative  ap- 
propriation for  capital  improvements  of  de- 
tention facilities  used  to  house  federal  pris 
oners,  with  priority  given  to  those  facilities 
under  litigation  or  court  order  for  over- 
crowding. 

36.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  amend  18  U.S.C 
5003  to  permit  a  quid  pro  quo  arrangement 
whereby  the  federal  government  could 
house  state  prisoners  and  the  states  house  a 
similar  number  of  federal  inmates  without 
requiring  an  exchange  of  funds. 

Adequate  personnel  resources  for  Federal 
responsibilities 

37.  The  Attorney  General  should  seek  a 
substantial  increase  in  personnel  resources 
for  federal  law  enforcement  and  prosecuto- 
rial agencies  to  enable  them  to  effectively 
perform  their  present  responsibilHies  and 
the  additional  responsibilities  recommended 
by  this  Task  Force. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 

Bail 

38.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  amend  the  Baii 
Reform  Act  that  would  accomplish  the  fol 
lowing: 
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a.  Permit  courts  to  deny  bail  to  persons 
who  are  found  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence to  present  a  danger  to  particular  per- 
sons or  the  community. 

b.  Deny  bail  to  a  person  accused  of  a  seri- 
ous crime  who  had  previously,  while  in  a 
pretrail  release  status,  committed  a  serious 
crime  for  which  he  was  convicted. 

c.  Codify  existing  case  law  defining  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  to  detain  defendants  as 
to  whom  no  conditions  of  release  are  ade- 
quate to  assure  appearance  at  trial. 

d.  Abandon,  in  the  case  of  serious  crimes, 
the  current  standard  presumptively  favor- 
ing release  of  convicted  persons  awaiting  im- 
position or  execution  of  sentence  or  appeal- 
ing their  convictions. 

e.  Provide  the  government  with  the  right 
to  appeal  release  decisions  analogous  to  the 
appeUate  rlghU  now  afforded  to  defendants. 

f.  Require  defendants  to  refrain  from 
criminal  activity  as  a  mandatory  condition 

of  r6l6ftSC. 

g.  Make  the  penalties  for  ball  jumping 
more  closely  proportionate  to  the  penalties 
for  the  offense  with  which  the  defendant 
was  originally  charged. 

Insanity  defense 

39.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  that  would  create  an 
additional  verdict  in  federal  criminal  cases 
of  "guUty  but  mentally  ill"  modeled  after 
the  recently  passed  Illinois  statute  and  es- 
tablish a  federal  commitment  procedure  for 
defendanU  found  incompetent  to  stand  trial 
or  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 

Exclusionary  rule 

40.  The  fundamental  and  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  the  exclusionary  rule— to  deter  ille- 
gal police  conduct  and  promote  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  by  preventing  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  from  being  used  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial-has  been  eroded  by  the  action  of 
the  courts  barring  evidence  of  the  truth, 
however  important,  if  there  is  any  Investiga- 
tive error,  however  unintended  or  trivial. 
We  believe  that  any  remedy  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a  constitutional  right  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  magnitude  of  the  violation. 
In  general,  evidence  should  not  be  excluded 
from  a  criminal  proceeding  If  it  has  been  ob- 
tained by  an  officer  acting  In  the  reasona- 
ble, good  faith  belief  that  it  was  in  conform- 
ity to  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Senten^ng  and  parole 

41.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
the  enactment  Into  law  of  the  sentencing 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act  of  1979  which  provide  for  great- 
er uniformity  and  cerUinty  In  sentencmg 
through  the  creation  of  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  the  abolition  of  parole. 

Habeas  corpus 

42.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  that  would: 

a.  Require,  where  evidentiary  hearings  in 
habeas  corpus  cases  are  necessary  In  the 
judgment  of  the  district  court,  that  the  dis- 
trict court  afford  the  opportunity  to  the  ap- 
propriate state  court  to  hold  the  evidentiary 
hearing.  _     , 

b.  Prevent  federal  district  courts  from 
holding  evidentiary  hearings  on  facts  which 
were  fully  expounded  and  found  in  the  state 
court  proceeding. 

c.  Impose  a  3-year  statute  of  limitations 
on  habeas  corpus  petitions.  The  3-year 
period  would  commence  on  the  latest  of  the 
following  dates: 

(1)  the  date  the  sUte  court  judgment 
became  final. 


(2)  the  date  of  pronouncement  of  a  feder- 
al right  which  had  not  existed  at  the  time 
of  trial  and  which  had  been  determined  to 
be  retroactive,  or 

(3)  the  date  of  discovery  of  new  evidence 
by  the  petitioner  which  lays  the  factual 
predicate  for  assertion  of  a  federal  right. 

d.  Codify  existing  case  law  barring  litiga- 
tion of  issues  not  properly  raised  in  state 
court  unless  "cause  and  prejudice"  is  shown, 
and  provide  a  sUtutory  definition  for 
"cause." 
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FEDERALISM  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Fugitives 

43.  The  Attorney  General  should  seek  ad- 
ditional resources  for  use  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  major  federal  fugitives  and  sUte  fu- 
gitives who  are  believed  to  have  crossed 
state  boundaries  and  who  have  committed 
or  are  accused  of  having  committed  serious 
crimes. 

Training  of  State  and  local  personnel 

44.  The  Attorney  General  should  estab- 
lish, and  where  necessary  seek  additional  re- 
sources for.  specialized  training  programs  to 
allow  sUte  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  enhance  their  ability  to  combat  se- 
rious crime.  ,      ,^       ,      . 

45.  The  Attorney  General  should  seek  ad- 
ditional resources  to  allow  state  and  local 
prosecutors  to  participate  In  training  pro- 
grams for  prosecutors. 

46  The  Attorney  General  should  ensure 
that  the  soon-to-be  established  National 
Corrections  Academy  will  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  enable  state  and  local  correction- 
al personnel  to  receive  training  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  demands  on  their  agen- 
cies for  managing  and  supervising  increased 
populations  of  serious  offenders. 

Exchange  of  criminal  history  information 

47  a.  If  the  eight-state  prototype  test  of 
the  Interstate  Identification  Index  (III)  is 
successful,  the  Attorney  General  should 
direct  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  begin  immediately  the  development  of 
the  index  and  should  ensure  that  adequate 
computer  support  and  staff  are  available  to 
develop  and  maintain  it  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, all  50  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  appropriate  areas  of  federal  ju- 
risdiction outelde  of  the  United  States. 

b  If  the  prototype  test  demonstrates  that 
such  an  Index  Is  not  feasible,  the  Attorney 
General  should  direct  the  FBI  to  develop  al- 
ternative proposals  for  the  exchange  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  criminal  history  Infor- 
mation, which  may  include  a  national  daU 
base  of  such  records  or  message  switching. 

48.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  authorize  and  pro- 
vide adequate  resources  for  grants  to  state 
governments  to  establish  the  central  state 
repositories  of  records  and  the  criminal  jus- 
tice information  systems  required  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  III  program,  or  alternative 
criminal  history  exchange  programs  as  dis- 
cussed in  Recommendation  47. 

49.  The  Attorney  General  should  direct 
the  FBI  to  revise  its  long-range  plan  to 
reduce  duplication  of  criminal  hUtory  infor- 
mation services  between  the  Identification 
Division  and  the  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  to  take  into  account  the  results 
of  the  eight-sUte  prototype  test  of  the  III. 

50  The  Attorney  General  should  seek  ad- 
ditional resources  for  the  FBI  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  requests  for  fingerprmt  and 
name  checks  and  to  enable  it  to  respond  to 
such  requests  more  promptly,  including 
those  from  non-law  enforcement  users,  and 
should  assign  high  priority  to  swift  comple- 
tion of  computerizing  fingerprint  files. 


51.  The  Attorney  General  should  ensure 
that  adequate  resources  are  available  for 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  statistics  on 
crime.  Its  victims,  its  perpetrators,  and  all 
parts  of  the  justi.-c  system  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
these  statistics  to  policymakers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice;  other  agencies  of  feder- 
al, sUte,  and  local  government;  the  Con- 
gress; and  the  general  public. 

Disaster  assistance 


52.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  allow  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  supplement  the  resources 
and  efforts  of  state  and  local  govemmenU 
that  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  suf- 
fering a  criminal  justice  disaster  or  emer- 
gency of  such  unusual  nature  and  propor- 
tion that  their  own  resources  fall  short  of 
addressing  the  need,  and  he  should  request 
adequate  funds  to  support  such  assistance. 
Federal  funding  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion, evaluation,  and  implementation  of 
innovative  programs 

53.  The  Attorney  General  should  ensure 
that: 

a.  Adequate  resources  are  available  for  the 
research,  development,  demonstration,  and 
Independent  evaluation  of  methods  to  pre- 
vent and  reduce  serious  crime;  for  dissemi- 
nating these  findings  to  federal,  state,  and 
local  justice  agencies;  and  for  implementing 
these  programs  of  proven  effectiveness  at 
the  state  and  local  level. 

b.  Grant  awards  for  implementing  such 
demonstrated  programs  require  a  reasona- 
ble match  of  sUte  or  local  funds  and  be  lim- 
ited to  a  reasonable  time  period. 

Assisting  StaU  and  local  corrections 

54  The  Attorney  General  should  seek  leg- 
islation calling  for  $2  billion  over  4  years  to 
be  made  available  to  the  sUtes  for  construc- 
tion of  correctional  facilities.  Criteria  for  a 
sUte's  obtaining  federal  assistance  under 
this  program  include  (1)  demonstration  of 
need  for  the  construction;  (2)  contribution 
of  25  percent  of  the  overall  cost  of  the  con- 
struction; and  (3)  assurance  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  operational  funds  upon  completion  of 
construction.  Funds  should  be  allocated  by 
a  formula  which  measures  a  states  need  for 
prison  construction  relative  to  aU  sUtes. 

55  Within  6  months  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections  (NIC),  which  would  ad- 
minister the  program  described  in  Recom- 
mendation 54.  would  develop  models  for 
maximum,  medium,  and  minimum  secunty 
facilities  of  750  and  500  (or  fewer)  beds, 
from  which  states  would  choose  the  appro- 
priate model(s)  for  construction.  In  addi- 
tion, over  the  4-year  period.  NIC  would  com- 
plete studies  pertaining  to  the  possible  es- 
Ubllshment  of  regional  prisons,  the  feasibil- 
ity of  private  sector  involvement  in  prison 
management,  and  the  funding  needs  of  local 
jails  The  Attorney  General  should  review 
NICs  findings  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  need  for  additional 
funding  upon  completion  of  the  4-year  as- 
sistance program. 

56.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  (1)  permit  the  conveyance  or  lease 
at  no  cost  of  appropriate  surplus  federal 
property  to  sUte  and  local  govemmenU  for 
correctional  purposes  and  (2)  ensure  such 
conveyances  or  leases  be  given  priority  over 
requesU  for  the  same  property  for  other 
purposes. 
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57.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  and  other  applicable 
statutes  to  facilitate  state  and  local  correc- 
tional agencies'  ability  to  gain  access  to  ex- 
isting funds  for  the  establishment  of  voca- 
tional and  educational  programs  within  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

JUVENILE  CRIME 

Juvenile  fingerprints 

58.  The  Attorney  General  should  direct, 
and  if  necessary  seek  additional  resources 
for,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
accept  fingerprint  and  criminal  history  in- 
formation of  juveniles  convicted  of  serious 
crimes  in  state  courts  and  should  support  or 
propose  legislation  to  amend  Section  5038  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  to  provide  for  fingerprinting 
and  photographing  of  all  juveniles  convict- 
ed of  serious  crimes  in  federal  courts. 

Federal  jurisdiction  over  juveniles 

59.  The  Attorney  General  should  support 
or  propose  legislation  to  amend  Section  5032 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  to  give  original  jurisdiction 
to  the  federal  government  over  a  juvenile 
who  commits  a  federal  offense. 

Youth  gangs 

60.  The  Attorney  General,  where  appro- 
priate, should  expand  the  use  of  federal  in- 
vestigative and  prosecutorial  resources  now 
directed  against  traditional  organized  crime 
activities  to  the  serious  criminal  activities  of 
youthful  street  gangs  now  operating  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  of  the  country. 

Federal  juvenile  justice  program 

61.  Funding  of  juvenile  justice  programs 
should  be  done  according  to  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  Recommendation  53;  such  pro- 
grams should  be  considered  for  funds  along 
with  all  other  programs  within  the  adminis- 
trative framework  for  general  funding. 

VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Federal  standards  for  the  fair  treatment  of 
victims  of  serious  crime 

62.  The  Attorney  General  should  establish 
and  promulgate  within  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  support  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish.  Federal  Standards  for  the 
Pair  Treatment  of  Victims  of  Serious  Crime. 

Third-party  accountability 

63.  The  Attorney  General  should  study 
the  principle  that  would  allow  for  suits 
against  appropriate  federal  governmental 
agencies  for  gross  negligence  involved  in  al- 
lowing early  release  or  failure  to  supervise 
obviously  dangerous  persons  or  for  failure 
to  warn  expected  victims  of  such  dangerous 
persons. 

Victim  compensation 

64.  The  Attorney  General  should  order 
that  a  relatively  Inexpensive  study  be  con- 
ducted of  the  various  crime  victim  comt>en- 
sation  programs  and  their  results.* 


HONORING  CHIEF  EDWIN  T. 
GIBSON 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  higher  calling  in  our  Nation  than 
public   service— and   no   more   crucial 
brand  of  public  service  than  working 
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on  the  frontline  of  defense  for  our  so- 
ciety, protecting  the  residents  of  cities 
and  towns  from  the  dangers  of  fire 
and  disaster. 

Tomorrow,  the  city  of  West  Bridge- 
water.  Mass.,  will  honor  a  man  whose 
record  of  devoted  public  service  is  un- 
surpassed in  the  Commonwealth: 
former  Fire  Chief  Edwin  T.  Gibson. 

Chief  Gibson  served  the  people  of 
West  Bridgewater  for  48  years,  during 
which  time  he  earned  the  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  friendship  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  work  with  him.  He 
exemplified  the  courage,  resourceful- 
ness, and  integrity  that  are  the  hall- 
mark of  the  municipal  firefighting 
forces  of  Massachusetts.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement he  has  left  behind  one  of  the 
most  proud,  and  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient, fire  departments  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  citizens  of  West  Bridgewater 
have  lost  the  services  of  a  great  leader 
and  a  great  friend.  But  as  he  marks 
his  retirement  tomorrow  night  he 
must  know  that  that  friendship,  and 
that  sense  of  respect  and  appreciation 
he  earned  over  so  many  years,  will  not 
fade  with  time.  I  am  proud  to  offer 
him  my  most  sincere  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations here  today,  and  I  ask  all 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  to  join  me 
in  tribute  to  this  most  distinguished 
public  servant.  Edwin  T.  Gibson.* 


IDENTIFYING   CANDIDATES   FOR 
CONTINUOUS  AMBULATORY 

PERITONEAL  DIALYSIS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PEICIfSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Government  is  serious  about  saving 
money  in  the  health  care  area,  all  of 
us  should  become  aware  of  an  innova- 
tive new  procedure  of  self-care  dialy- 
sis. Susan  Perras,  R.N..  and  Dr.  Antho- 
ny R.  Lappacosta.  of  the  Bryn  Mawr 
Hospital  in  Pennsylvania  gave  me  a 
tour  and  a  complete  briefing  of  contin- 
uous ambulatory  peritoneal  dialysis. 
Their  article  which  follows  explains  in 
some  detail  the  process.  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  make  sure  that  our  regulations 
of  dialysis  do  not  discourage  home  or 
self-care.  The  article  follows: 

[From  Dialysis  &  Transplantation. 
February  1981] 

Identifyinc  Candidates  roR  Continuous 
Ambulatory  Peritoneal  Dialysis 

Continuous  ambulatory  peritoneal  dialysis 
(CAPD)  requires  meticulous  adherence  to 
procedure  by  the  patient.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  associate  patient  characteristics 
with  success  in  performing  CAPD,  as  meas- 
ured by  incidence  of  peritonitis  and  deterio- 
ration of  blood  chemistries. 

One  of  the  most  recent  developments  in 
dialysis  methods  is  continuous  ambulatory 
peritoneal  dialysis  (CAPD),'  a  method  de- 
signed primarily  for  home  and  self-care  dial- 
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ysls.  A  machine  is  unnecessary  in  this  proce- 
dure, and  the  patient  is  fully  ambulatory. 
The  technique  involves  the  instillation  by 
gravity  of  2L  fresh  dialysis  solution  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  through  a  permanent  peri- 
toneal device.  The  solution  is  removed  by 
siphon  after  six  to  eight  hours,  and  re- 
placed. This  is  repeated  every  six  to  eight 
hours,  seven  days  per  week. 

The  procedure  is  simple  and  can  be 
learned  quickly.  Because  the  dialysis  is  con- 
tinuous, there  are  no  fluctuations  of  body 
chemistry,  and  as  a  result,  patients  report 
feeling  nearly  normal  most  of  the  time,  in 
contrast  to  intermittent  dialysis. 

CAPD,  however,  demands  strict  adherence 
to  procedure  in  order  to  avoid  peritonitis— 
the  major  drawback  of  this  method.  Perito- 
nitis results  almost  exclusively  from  failure 
to  maintain  compliance  with  the  aseptic 
technique  of  the  procedure,'  and  it  can  be 
fatal  or  result  in  loss  of  function  of  the  peri- 
toneal membrane  for  further  dialysis.  Com- 
pliance has  presented  a  special  problem 
with  CAPD.  because  the  dialysis  procedure 
itself  must  be  repeated  at'  least  three  times 
a  day,  seven  days  per  week.  This  repetition 
and  the  fact  that  the  procedure  is  relatively 
easy  to  integrate  into  one's  daily  lifestyle 
places  a  unique  stress  on  continued  compli- 
ance that  is  not  present  with  intermittent 
forms  of  self -care  dialysis  The  procedure  in- 
evitably becomes  routine  and  the  absence  of 
machinery  and  monitoring  devices  tends  to 
de-emphasize  the  importance  of  technique. 

Because  of  its  great  simplicity.  CAPD  ap- 
pears to  be  very  adaptable  and  widely  appli- 
cable; however,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
CAPD  is  used  only  for  home  or  self  care. 
When  initially  presented  with  the  options 
of  dialysis  methods,  patients  may  choose 
CAPD  without  having  adequate  insight  into 
the  difficulties  of  self-care.  A  patient  who  is 
compliant  in  an  outpatient  dialysis  setting 
may  not  be  compliant  with  CAPD:  reliabil- 
ity varies  in  the  same  patient  with  different 
treatment  situations.  Errors  in  patient  selec- 
tion will  result  in  increased  morbidity  and 
mortality. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  try  to  identify  the  factors  which 
characterize  a  successful  CAPD  candidate 
and  an  unsuccessful  one.  Certain  character- 
istics of  patients  and  their  environment  may 
be  considered  risk  factors.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  associate  these  characteristics  with 
patient  success  or  failure  measured  by  the 
incidence  of  peritonitis  or  deteriorating 
blood  chemistries. 

From  February  1979  to  February  1980,  14 
patients  with  end-stage  renal  disease  of  di- 
verse etiologies  and  various  clinical  back- 
grounds were  started  on  CAPD.  New  end- 
stage  renal  disease  patients  chose  CAPD 
after  being  presented  with  the  Patient  Bill 
of  Rights  and  various  options  of  end-stage 
renal  disease  management. 

Our  CAPD  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of 
Doctors  Moncrief  and  Oreopoulos."  The 
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'Moncrief.  J.  W.  Continuous  ambulatory  perito- 
neal dialysis.  Dtoi  Transplant  8(11):  1077.  1979. 

'Moncrief.  J.  W.  "Exchange  Instructions  and 
Sterile  Tubing  Change"  (unpublished  manuscript). 
1979.  (Available  from  The  Austin  Diagnostic  Clinic. 
Acorn  Research  Lab.  Austin.  Texas). 

'  Oreopoulos,  D.  O..  et  al.  a  simple  and  safe  tech- 
nique for  continuous  ambulatory  peritoneal  dialysis 
(CAPD).  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  Artlf.  Intern.  Organs 
24.-484-489,  1978. 


teaching  methods  included  audiovisual  aids, 
sterile  technique,  handwashing,  etc.,  lec- 
tures by  the  nephrologlst,  dialysis  nurses, 
nurse  epidemiologist,  and  objective  written 
tests.  Patients  were  considered  competent  to 
do  CAPD  on  their  own  after  all  members  of 
the  training  team  concurred. 

As  time  went  on,  some  of  the  patients 
proved  unsuccessful,  as  evidenced  by  their 
deteriorating  blood  chemistries  caused  by 
Incomplete  dialysis  or  infection  caused  by 
poor  technique.  All  14  patients  were  careful- 
ly observed  In  the  hospital  and  home  situa- 
tion and  the  patients  and  their  families 
were  interviewed  In  detail.  Four  fEu;tors 
were  tentatively  identified  as  predictors  of 
patient  success  or  failure  with  CAPD:  moti- 
vation, mental  acuity,  health  beliefs,  and 
social  support.  Of  the  14  patients  studied, 
one  returned  to  outpatient  hemodialysis, 
three  returned  to  intermittent  peritoneal  di- 
alysis, one  died,  and  the  remaining  nine  con- 
tinue to  do  well  on  CAPD. 

MOTIVATION 

Motivation  has  been  assessed  by  observing 
various  traits  such  as  punctuality  with 
treatment  schedule,  questioning  of  material 
or  difficult  areas,  and  serious  attitude 
toward  the  educational  process.  The  non- 
motivated  patient  will  exhibit  opposite 
traits.  The  exhibited  behavior  of  patients 
does  not,  of  course,  provide  the  olwerver 
with  anything  but  an  Indication  of  the 
degree  of  the  person's  motivation.  In  con- 
junction with  other  factors,  emotional  read- 
iness to  leam  or  motivation  can  serve  to  pre- 
dict the  individual's  willingness  to  put  forth 
the  effort  necessary  to  leam  and  comply 
with  the  procedure.  Motivation  that  is  inter- 
nally generated  causes  the  learner  to  value 
the  subject  matter.  If  the  patient  does  not 
value  the  information  taught,  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  will  achieve  a  high  degree  of  under- 
standing or  compliance.* 

The  CAPD  technique  is  not  difficult,  but 
It  does  require  meticulous  aseptic  technique 
and  attention  to  detail  and  schedule.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  patient  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  breaks  In  technique  increase  the 
probability  of  infection,  and  that  inatten- 
tion to  the  frequency  of  the  procedure  In- 
creases the  likelihood  of  deteriorating  blood 
chemistries.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
patient  must  maintain  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination to  perform  correctly  each  time, 
regardless  of  how  boring  or  repetitious  It 
may  become. 

Observations  have  revealed  that  this  Is 
possible  If  the  patient  Is  Internally  motivat- 
ed. When  the  patient  desires  to  leam  and 
values  the  information  given,  it  is  more 
likely  that  compliance  with  procedure  will 
be  given  a  higher  priority.  Conversely,  if  the 
motivation  is  generated  from  an  external 
source  (i.e.  the  family),  it  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  patient  to  maintain  compliance 
to  a  potentially  monotonous  procedure.  It 
may  be  of  little  or  no  value  for  this  individ- 
ual to  expend  the  effort  necessary  to  learn 
or  comply.  Two  case  histories  are  illustra- 
tive: 

Patient  1  is  a  46-year-old  white  male  who 
had  been  on  outpatient  non-self-care  hemo- 
dialysis for  two  years.  During  this  time,  he 
maintained  a  full-time  job.  He  presented  us 
with  the  following"  history:  He  had  no  com- 
plaints about  outpatient  hemodialysis  but 
had  read  about  CAPD  in  a  popular  maga- 
zine and  wanted  to  try  it  because  it  ap- 
peared to  offer  a  better  lifestyle.  His  family 


'Redman.  B.  K.  "The  Process  of  Patient  Teach- 
ing in  Nursing."  St.  Louis:  The  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.. 
1976. 
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felt  that  he  would  be  more  independent, 
would  not  be  tied  to  a  machine,  could  be  at 
home  more,  and  would  be  free  to  travel;  es- 
sentially, they  felt  that  the  patient  would 
lead  a  more  normal  life. 

Patient  1  outwardly  agreed  with  his  fami- 
ly's rationale,  but  subsequent  Interviews  re- 
vealed that  he  also  felt  he  would  miss  the 
support  offered  at  the  outpatient  center.  As 
training  progressed,  he  admitted  that  his 
primary  motivation  to  try  CAPD  had  been 
to  provide  a  more  normal  lifestyle  for  his 
family,  not  necessarily  for  himself. 

CAPD  training  went  quickly  and  well. 
However,  it  was  discovered  on  periodic  home 
vlstis  that  Patient  1  was  careless  with  sterile 
technique  In  spite  of  re-education  attempts. 
During  the  first  three  months  on  CAPD,  he 
developed  two  cases  of  peritonitis.  The 
second  case  was  extermely  severe  and  re- 
quired hospitalization,  and  at  this  time  he 
requested  to  t>e  transferred  back  to  outpa- 
tient hemodialysis.  He  convinced  himself 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  master  the 
CAPD  technique,  and  his  family  and  the  di- 
alysis team  agreed  with  the  necessity  to  end 
CAPD.  He  was  transferred  back  to  outpa- 
tient hemodialysis. 

The  problems  Patient  1  had  with  the 
CAPD  procedure  stemmed  not  from  his 
mental  inability  to  comprehend  the  proce- 
dure, as  he  rated  high  on  mental  acuity,  but 
rather  from  lack  of  internal  motivation. 
Consequently  he  would  not  maintain  the 
simple  sterile  technique  required  for  the 
procedure.  By  his  own  admission.  It  was  not 
Important  for  him  to  remember  all  the  de- 
tails when  he  felt  a  shortcut  would  do  just 
as  well.  E>en  after  an  episode  of  peritonitis, 
he  did  not  pay  attention  during  retraining. 
Further  interviewing  revealed  that  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  his  lifestyle  on  outpa- 
tient hemodialysis  and  that  he  wanted  to 
try  CAPD  for  his  family's  sake.  In  spite  of 
this  strong  external  motivation.  Patient  1 
was  unsuccessful  at  CAPD  because  he  was 
not  sufficiently  Internally  motivated  to 
comply  with  the  procedure  on  his  own.  It  is 
possible  that  his  satisfactory  two  years  on 
outpatient  hemodialysis  affected  his  Inter- 
nal motivation  to  try  a  different,  more  Inde- 
pendent type  of  dialysis.  However,  this  as- 
sumption cannot  be  extended  to  all  patients 
who  desire  to  switch  from  non-self-care  dial- 
ysis to  CAPD. 

Patient  2  is  a  58-year-old  white  female 
who  had  been  on  outpatient  hemodialysis 
for  five  years.  She  learned  about  CAPD 
through  the  local  endstage  renal  disease 
network  and  actively  sought  information  on 
it.  Although  she  was  not  employed,  she  was 
very  active  politically,  and  the  freedom  al- 
lowed by  CAPD  was  the  major  attraction 
for  her.  Patient  2  had  a  history  of  chronic 
colitis,  and  during  the  anxiety  of  switching 
programs  and  training,  she  experienced  re- 
peated exacerbations  of  this  problem.  The 
colitis  attacks  stopped  after  the  initial  week 
on  CAPD.  However,  a  second  problem— leak- 
age of  dlalysate  from  around  her  catheter 
site— appeared.  When  this  problem  stopped, 
she  developed  drainage  problems  and  re- 
quired replacement  of  her  catheter.  After 
the  new  catheter  was  in  place,  she  required 
two  weeks  of  maintenance  Intermittent  peri- 
toneal dialysis  In  the  out-patient  center.  She 
also  had  one  early,  mild  case  of  peritonitis 
which  was  treated  with  oral  antibiotics  at 
home.  This  case  of  peritonitis  did  not  result 
from  Improper  technique,  but  from  equip- 
ment failure  in  the  form  of  a  small  hole  in 
the  dlalysate  bag  that  was  not  noticed  until 
use.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  she  learned 
the  CAPD  procedure  and  continues  to  do 
well  at  home  six  months  later. 
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Patient  2  was  internally  motivated  to  try 
CAPD.  She  electively  switched  from  non- 
self-care  to  outpatient  hemodialysis  to  self- 
care  CAPD.  In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles 
she  encountered,  she  persevered  and  suc- 
ceeded with  CAPD  because  of  strong  inter- 
nal motivation  to  achieve  greater  personal 
freedom. 

MENTAL  KCVVrS 

A  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  CAPD,  but  some  degree  of 
mental  acuity  Is  necessary.  The  procedure 
itself  is  simple  but  requires  strict  attention 
to  detail:  the  patient  must  be  able  to  leam 
the  items  of  equipment  and  rememt>er  to 
perform  the  steps  of  the  procedure  in  a  par- 
ticular order.  He  must  be  able  to  compre- 
hend that  the  procedure  is  to  be  done  with- 
out shortcuts  or  variations.  In  addition,  the 
ability  to  understand  basic  principles  of 
sterile  technique  i.s  necessary  so  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  transferred  to  unexpected 
situations,  as  in  the  case  of  equipment  fail- 
ure. When  this  occurs,  for  example,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  patient  understand  basic 
concepts  of  sterile  technique  in  order  to 
solve  the  immediate  problem  before  calling 
the  dialysis  unit  for  assistance. 

Patients  from  a  variety  of  educational 
backgrounds  have  been  trained  and  have  re- 
ceived Intensive  education  in  CAPD  requir- 
ing return  demonstration.  This  training 
technique  has  usually  been  able  to  single 
out  the  individuals  who  do  not  have  the 
mental  acuity  to  perform  CAPD.  However, 
follow-up  home  visits  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  Identify  those  patients  who  are  able 
to  perform  under  the  intensive  supervision 
of  the  training  instructor  but  unable  to  per- 
form the  procedure  properly  or  recognize 
their  weaknesses  when  they  are  at  home. 

Patient  3  Is  a  48-year-old  female  who  was 
on  maintenance  IPD  for  four  months  when 
CAPD  became  available.  Both  the  patient 
and  her  husband  were  anxious  for  her  to  try 
this  method  of  dialysis  because  of  the  inde- 
pendent lifestyle  it  promised.  Patient  3  ap- 
peared to  have  the  intelligence  necessary  to 
perform  the  procedure  and  retain  it. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  being  on  home 
CAPD,  however,  she  began  to  get  recurrent 
cases  of  peritonitis.  Home  visit  observations 
showed  that  she  was  unable  to  recall  how  to 
perform  the  pr(x;edure  correctly,  and  at- 
tempts at  reeducation  only  produced  fur- 
ther anxiety  for  her.  She  varied  her  proce- 
dure each  time  she  was  observed,  but  was 
unable  to  recognize  her  inconsistencies  or 
lack  of  knowledge.  She  did  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity to  consult  her  instruction  manual  or 
request  any  clarification  from  the  dialysis 
unit  staff.  The  repeated  cases  of  peritonitis 
made  It  necessary  to  stop  CAPD  and  restart 
IPD  In  the  outpatient  center.  The  switch 
back  to  IPD  was  distressing  for  this  patient 
because  she  was  highly  motivated  to  l)ecome 
successful  in  home  CAPD. 

HEALTH  BELIEFS 

The  health  belief  model,  although  only 
partially  developed,  is  probably  the  most 
complete  theory  regarding  readiness  to  take 
health  action.'  This  model  suggests  that 
people  are  not  likely  to  take  health  action 
unless  the  following  factors  are  present: 

They  believe  they  are  susceptible  to  the 
disease  in  question: 

They  believe  that  the  disease  would  have 
personal  effects  on  their  lives  if  they  should 
contract  it; 

They  arf  aware  that  certain  actions  can 
be  Uken,  and  believe  that  these  actions  may 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  contracting  the  dis- 
ease or  reduce  the  severity  of  the  disease; 
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They  believe  that  the  threat  to  them  of 
taking  the  action  is  not  as  great  as  the 
threat  of  the  disease  itself.  Although  a  criti- 
cal body  of  evidence  regarding  the  health 
belief  model  for  understanding  chronic  ill- 
ness has  not  been  accumulated,  it  is  still  val- 
uable in  assessing  CAPD  candidates. 

The  evaluation  of  CAPD  candidates  in- 
cludes the  determining  whether  they  be- 
lieve the  following: 

That  they  have  end-stage  renal  disease: 

That  they  will  suffer  personal  effects  if 
they  do  not  dialyze  or  if  they  use  improper 
techniques  in  dialyzing; 

That  the  threat  of  dialysis  is  less  than  the 
threat  of  progressive  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease: 

That  the  inconvenience  of  a  detailed  pro- 
cedure is  less  than  the  discomfort  of  perito- 
nitis. All  these  health  beliefs  will  influence 
compliance,  and  if  the  patients'  beliefs  and 
behaviors  are  adequate,  they  can  be  main- 
tained on  CAPD. 

A  variety  of  beliefs  have  been  observed 
among  the  patients,  and  these  are  common 
to  all  patients.  Some  patients  do  not  per- 
ceive the  threat  of  peritonitis  as  being 
greater  than  the  threat  of  being  inconven- 
ienced by  performing  a  detailed  procedure: 
peritonitis  does  not  seem  to  be  a  personal  or 
important  threat.  Ideally,  this  health  belief 
should  be  changed  before  a  patient  is 
trained  on  CAPD.  If  peritonitis  is  not  per- 
ceived as  a  threat,  there  is  very  little  impe- 
tus to  maintain  the  tedious  and  time-con- 
suming sterile  technique,  and  the  risk  of 
peritonitis  will  be  very  high.  It  has  been 
found  that  education  concerning  the  dan- 
gers of  peritonitis  is  helpful,  but  caution 
must  be  exercised  with  this  information. 
Over-emphasis  on  peritonitis  may  make  the 
threat  of  peritonitis  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages of  CAPD  and  discourage  patients 
needlessly. 

Patient  4  is  a  31 -year-old,  very  intelligent, 
white  female  with  a  history  of  poor  compli- 
ance with  medical  advice  since  age  27,  when 
interstitial  nephritis,  apparently  secondary 
to  chronic  pyelonephritis,  was  diagnosed. 
End-stage  renal  disease  was  first  managed 
with  home  IPD,  but  this  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued after  four  months  because  she  re- 
fused to  dialyze  herself  sufficiently.  She  was 
then  maintained  on  outpatient  IPD  until 
CAPD  became  available  and  she  expressed 
great  enthusiasm  for  learning  it. 

Training  was  uneventful.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  CAPD  at  home,  however, 
she  experienced  two  cases  of  mild  peritoni- 
tis each  month.  All  were  treated  successful- 
ly with  oral  antibiotics  on  an  outpatient 
basis.  The  frequency  of  peritonitis  con- 
cerned and  confused  the  dialysis  team. 
When  questioned,  the  patient  appeared  to 
be  very  knowledgeable  about  procedure, 
equipment,  and  sterile  technique.  She  was 
able  to  demonstrate  the  procedure  under 
questioning  without  error.  In  spite  of  her 
apparent  compliance  to  procedure,  the  pa- 
tient was  told  that  CAPD  was  not  a  suitable 
method  of  dailysis  for  her  because  of  the 
frequency  of  peritonitis. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  explained  her 
personal  health  beliefs.  She  had  never  per- 
ceived peritonitis  as  a  serious  problem.  She 
viewed  it  as  a  minor  infection  causing  some 
pain  but  with  no  long-range,  serious  conse- 
quences. She  often  felt  frustrated  at  having 
a  chronic  illness,  and  during  these  periods 
of  frustration,  she  would  deliberately  not 
use  sterile  technique.  She  looked  at  this  as  a 
way  of  punishing  herself  for  having  a 
chronic  illness. 

The  patient  has  t>een  under  psychiatric 
guidance  since  she  expressed  these  beliefs. 
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Counselling  has  been  effective,  and  she  is 
still  on  CAPD  but  has  not  had  peritonitis  in 
the  last  five  months.  Although  she  does  not 
like  having  a  chronic  illness,  she  no  longer 
feels  the  need  to  punish  herself  for  it.  She 
understands  the  implications  of  peritonitis 
now  and  views  it  as  a  greater  threat  than 
she  did  before. 

SOCIAL  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

CAPD  candidates  were  viewed  from  a  ho- 
listic point  of  view.  The  patient's  environ- 
ment and  social  support  systems  had  to  be 
assessed,  as  well  as  his  or  her  motivation, 
mental  acuity,  and  health  beliefs. 

Patients  on  intermittent  dialysis  in  an 
outpatient  setting  can  build  social  relation- 
ships and  a  sense  of  belonging  with  other 
patients  and  the  staff,  but  CAPD  is  de- 
signed to  be  performed  by  the  patient  in  the 
home  setting.  Therefore,  as  with  other 
forms  of  self-dialysis.  CAPD  may  effectively 
isolate  a  patient  from  one  of  the  few  oppor- 
tunities for  socialization  he  may  have. 

Responsibility  for  the  dialysis  and  the 
loneliness  of  chronic  illness  can  be  ad- 
dressed by  center  dialysis  support  systems. 
Outpatients  are  not  so  burdened  with  the 
idea  that  they  alone  are  responsible  for 
their  dialysis  therapy:  the  staff  is  always 
present  to  handle  problems  and  be  of  assist- 
ance as  necessary.  A  unit  also  provides  prox- 
imity to  other  patients  and  this  helps  to  de- 
crease the  feeling  that  the  patient  is  alone 
in  his  chronic  illness. 

Patient  5  is  a  70-year-old  white  male,  a 
former  engineer,  who  lives  alone.  He  was 
quite  physically  capable  of  performing  the 
CAPD  procedure  and  certainly  intelligent 
enough.  However,  he  had  no  social  support 
systems  at  home,  and  when  CAPD  training 
was  completed,  he  had  to  leave  the  close 
contact  with  other  patients  and  the  dialysis 
staff.  He  developed  three  episodes  of  perito- 
nitis in  three  months  and  had  to  t>e  re- 
turned to  outpatient  IPD.  He  had  no  regret 
in  making  this  change,  although  he  had 
never  expressed  objections  to  CAPD  and 
was  always  very  well-motivated  during 
training.  The  sense  of  belonging  that  occurs 
in  an  outpatient  setting  became  less  avail- 
able to  this  patient  on  home  dialysis,  and 
the  secondary  gain  obtained  from  socializa- 
tion in  the  outpatient  setting  appeared  to  be 
the  reason  for  poor  compliance. 

FYom  the  observations  and  interviews  con- 
ducted over  the  last  12  months,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  have  been  drawn:  One 
cannot  assume  compliance  with  CAPD 
simply  because  the  patient  was  compliant 
with  another  form  of  dialysis.  The  dialysis 
team  should  be  no  less  vigilant  in  seeking 
out  the  compliant  patient  when  dealing 
with  CAPD  than  they  would  be  in  evaluat- 
ing the  patient  for  any  other  form  of  self-di- 
alysis. Indeed,  a  special  effort  must  be  made 
when  evaluating  a  patient  for  CAPD  be- 
cause of  its  unique  chEu^cteristics:  great 
simplicity  and  potential  for  catastrophic 
consequences  by  error. 

We  have  also  found  success  in  the  transfer 
of  interested  patients  from  nonself-care  di- 
alysis to  CAPD  but  we  stress  the  need  for 
critical  evaluation  both  initially  and  in 
follow-up  care. 

Interview  objectives  for  selection  of  pa- 
tients for  CAPD  should  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Assessment  of  mental  acuity.  Is  the  pa- 
tient going  to  be  able  to  learn  and  retain  the 
procedure?  Will  the  patient  be  able  to  recog- 
nize areas  of  uncertainty  and  ask  about 
them? 

Assessment  of  motivation.  Can  the  patient 
explain  why  he  wants  to  learn  this  method 
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of  dialysis?  Is  he  going  along  with  the 
wishes  of  others,  i.e.,  family,  friends  or  phy- 
sicians? Can  the  patient  describe  the  advan- 
tages of  this  method  of  dialysis  over  its  dis- 
advantages and  over  the  disadvantages  of 
other  methods?  Can  the  patient  explain 
why  this  method  of  dialysis  is  attractive  to 
him? 

Assessment  of  health  beliefs.  Can  the  pa- 
tient explain  his  illness  and  his  belief  of 
how  CAPD  will  help?  Can  he  explain  that 
there  are  personal  consequences  to  insuffi- 
cient dialysis  and  not  following  procedure? 
Does  he  comply  with  other  medical  regi- 
mens? 

Assessment  of  social  support  systems.  Can 
the  patient  explain  why  he  would  want  to 
be  independent  and  free  of  a  center  dialysis 
situation? 

This  patient  assessment  serves  as  a  start- 
ing point  for  the  patient  who  is  considered 
for  the  CAPD  program.  If  the  patient  is  se- 
lected as  a  CAPD  candidate,  this  assessment 
is  only  the  first  step,  and  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  patient  for  his  suitability  for 
this  method  of  dialysis  therapy  must  take 
place.*  V 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  conunittee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
September  17.  1981.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

september  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  policy  ini- 
tiatives designed  to  deal  with  specific 
problems  of  American  ethnic  groups. 
S-207,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  719,  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  Federal  agency  use  of 
consultants. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  P.  Paganelli.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Syrian  Arab  Re- 
public. David  E.  Zweifel,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic.  Michael  H.  Nelin.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Popular  Republic  of  Alge- 
ria, Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  pending  nomi- 
nations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 

9:30  a.m 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S.  125. 
bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S.  regu- 
lation of  international  liner  shipping 
in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1620,  extending 
the   Small   Business   Administration's 
section   8(a)   pilot   procurement   pro- 
gram to  March  31,  1983. 

424  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  photovoltaic  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

•  Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
George  S.  Vest,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
Representative  to  the  European  Com- 
munities, with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador,  Jack  F.  Matlock.  Jr..  of 
Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  John 
E.  Dolibois.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg.  Raymond  C.  Ewing.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus.  Faith  R.  Whittlesey, 
of  Pcnniylvania,  tc  be  Ambassador  to 
Switzerland,  David  B.  Funderburk,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
and  Arthur  A.  Hartman.  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

SEPTEMBER  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  general  business 

meeting.  .    , 

Room  S-138.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  State  Depart- 
ments  plan  to  implement  a  visa  waiver 
program   for   foreigners  who  are  re- 
quired to  apply  for  American  visas. 

235  Russell  Building 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  881,  to 
stimulate  technological  innovation 
and  to  increase  economic  productivity 
by  using  business  more  effectively  in 
Federal  research  and  development 
programs,  and  S.  1620.  extending  the 
Small  Business  Administrations  sec- 
tion (a)  pilot  procurement  program  to 

March  31.  1983 

424  Russell  Building 
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Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  scope  of 
criminal  activities  against  the  elderly. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
Budget 
Closed  hearings  on  the  defense  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  second  concur- 
rent resolution  revising  the  Congres- 
sional budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  mark  up  of  an  original  bill 
authorizing  funds  for  the  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1417.  establish- 
ing a  Commission  to  recommend  poli- 
cies and  standards  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  criminal  assaults  against  the  Presi- 
dent, and  review  the  criminal  laws  re- 
lating to  the  safety  of  the  President. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  admit  refugees  to 
the  United  SUtes  in  1982,  and  to  re- 
.  ceive  the  President's  annual  report  to 
Congress  on  U.S.  refugee  programs. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  503.  providing 
for  the  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of 
lands  by  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Reservation. 
North  Dakota. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Social  Security  system. 

2118  Raybum  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  744,  authoriz- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci 
fied  eligible  liabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 

11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  year  1982  leg- 
islative recommendations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion 

318  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  G.  Dean,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Thailand,  and  M.  Virginia 
Schafer.  of  Washington,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Papua.  New  Guinea,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  as  Ambassador  to 
Solomon  Islands. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  M.  Girard.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federa! 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census. 

3202  Dirksen  Building 

•Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904  and  S.  907.  to 
provide  penalties  for  the  assassination. 
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kidnaping,  and  assault  of  Presidential, 
and  Vice  Presidential  staff  members. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Gary  L.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Budget,  Department  of  Education. 
Edward  A.  Curran.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.  Jean  Tufts,  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  to  be  Assistant  SecreUry  for 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services.  Department  of  Education, 
and  William  M.  Bell,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Equal  E^mploy- 
ment  Opportunity  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  23 

9:00  a.m. 
•Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  high 
interest  rates  on  small  business,  and  to 
examine  their  future  credit  needs. 

424  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

Room  S-407.  Capitol 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125.  bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  apply  the  medicare  tax  to  Federal 
employees  and  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefit  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
IntergovemmenUl  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   on   block 
grant  reform. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Federa!  Criminal 
Code  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  person  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  re- 
leased   on    bail    or    personal    recogni- 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1230, 
authorizing  the  minting  ol  special 
coins  commemorating  the  1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les, California. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  744.  author- 
izing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci- 
fied eligible  liabilities. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee and  Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Envlrormient  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Matthew  N.  Novick,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,   to   be   Inspector   General, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1402,  esUblish- 
Ing  uniform  width  and  length  stand- 
ards for  commercial  motor  vehicles  on 
Interstate  highways. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

'Small  Business 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  of 

high  interest  rates  on  business  and  to 

examine  their  future  credit  needs  of 

business. 

424  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125.  bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

'Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587.  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Con- 
vention with  Canada  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital  (Ex.  T. 
96th  Cong..  2d  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  resume   hearings  on  the   proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  tax  trea- 
ties. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  domestic  uranium  mining 
and  milling  Industry. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  to  be 

Ambassador  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of 

Pakistan,  and  Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of 

Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  India. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    explore   certain 
issues  relating  to  the  early  detection 
of  juvenile  crime. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  28 
9:00  a.m. 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  874,  providing 
for  additional  protection  of  steelhead 
trout  as  a  game  fish. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  In- 
vestment policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
role   of  the   Federal   Goverrmient   in 
family  planning  programs  of  Title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws 
and  streamline  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans,  and  H.  Con.  Res. 
76,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro- 
vide for  a  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  honoring  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died  during 
the  rescue  attempt  In  Iran. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1981  to  the  De- 
partments   of   Justice,    Defense,    and 
Treasury, 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  and  streamline  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice. 

228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  Federal  patent  policy. 
235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1024, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  construction  and  safety  of 
Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens. 

412  Russell  Building 
•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  restrict 
the  power  of  Federal  courts  in  matters 
of  school  busing,  focusing  on  the  social 
impact  of  forced  busing. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1024,  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  and 
P-15  enhancements  arms  sales  pack- 
age to  Saudi  Arabia. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1542,  prohibit- 
ing a  company  operating  a  common 
carrier  railroad  from  holding  Federal 
coal  leases  unless  the  coal  is  used  for 
railroad  purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
the  legal  and  constitutional  issues  of 
busing. 
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2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)     and    P-15    enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

318  Russell  Building 

OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion issues. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182.  Improv 
ing  the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and   abuse,    and    assuring    immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  beverage  containers  with- 
out a  minimum  refund  value,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  metal  beverage 
containers  with  detachable  openings. 
235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  cause 
and  effect  of  missing  children,  focus- 
ing on  home  environment,  local  law 
enforcement  action,  and  citizen  action 


groups. 


4232  Dirlcsen  Building 


OCTOBER  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion issues. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247,  S.  1235, 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
certain  community  problems. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirlcsen  Building 

10:00  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233.  estab- 
lishing  a  service   industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCrrOBER  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483,  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,  reducing  incentives  for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  l)enefits  and  compe- 
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tent  medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral   Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Title   I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBE31  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
ESiergy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  Title  I.  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1541.  pro- 
posed Retirement   Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1541.  pro- 
posed  Retirement   Income   Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirlcsen  Building 
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CANCELLATIONS 


SEPTEMBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983.  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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SEPTEMBER  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  481,  restoring  the 
right   of   voluntary   prayer  in   public 
schools  and  to  promote  the  separation 
of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  481,  restor- 
ing the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  to  promote  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  28 

1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  media  re- 
sponse regarding  its  impact  on  juve- 
niles. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1981  as  'National  P.T.A.  Member- 
ship Month." 


resentatives  today  and  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  his  service  to  his 
Nation. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washimgton,  D.C, 
September  16,  1981. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday,  September  17,  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 
The  Reverend  Corbin  Cherry,  chap- 
lain, Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington,   D.C.    offered    the    following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  as  this  day  begins,  we 
turn  to  You  for  guidance  and  strength 
to  meet  the  tasks  that  this  day  sends 
our  way.  As  we  gather  from  all  parts 
of  this  great  Nation  to  aid  this  Nation 
in  the  fulfillment  of  aged  dreams,  we 
ask  for  courage  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains of  adversity  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 
for  the  ability  to  exist  in  the  days  of 
tranquility    and,    above    all,    for    the 
desire  to  bring  about  within  our  hearts 
and  minds,  and  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  the  great 
beauty  of  our  country  and  its  history 
and  the  joy  in  relating  to  a  God  who 
grants  us  all  the  beauty  of  freedom, 
with  the  hope  that  all  this  is  possible. 
As  these  Representatives  begin  this, 
anothei  day,  grant  them  deep  insight, 
ever-present  love  of  this  country,  and 
a  profound  sense  of  duty,  realizing  the 
joy  that  can  be  real  in  coming  to  grips 
with  God.  country,  and  fellow  man. 
We  offer  this  prayer  in  Your  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 


THE  REVEREND  CORBIN  L. 

CHERRY 

(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  as  our 
guest  chaplain  today,  the  Reverend 
Corbin  L.  Cherry,  who  is  head  of  the 
Chaplain  Service  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's hospital  system. 

The  first  combat  wounded  chaplain 
to  hold  that  post,  is  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter and  was  bom  in  Norfolk.  Va.  He 
was  eductated  at  High  Point  College  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology  of  Emory  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
divinity  degree  in  1962. 

When  Reverend  Cherry  was  appoint- 
ed to  his  present  position  in  1978.  the 
former  VA  Chief  Max  Cleland  said: 

I  can  think  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
counsel  and  inspire  our  hospitalized  veter- 
ans than  Corbin  Cherry.  He  will  provide  m- 
spiration  to  our  patients  as  well  as  to  the 
dedicated  chaplains  who  serve  them.  His 
courageous  recovery  from  his  wounds  and 
his  leadership  in  a  variety  of  community 
and  pastoral  activities  since  that  time  will,  I 
know,  make  for  an  exciting  and  vital  period 
In  the  annals  of  this  extremely  important 
and  useful  service. 

Bom  on  May  16,  1938.  Chaplain  Cherry 
has  served  in  a  pastoral  capacity  in  the  com- 
munities of  Bath  and  Goldsboro,  N.C..  as 
well  as  a  chaplain  in  the  Army.  During  his 
Army  career  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  for  a  year,  served  in  Vietnam 
for  a  year,  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital 
for  an  additional  12  months,  and  at  Letter- 
man  Army  Hospital  In  San  Francisco  for  3 

vc&rs. 

His  military  decorations  Include  the  Silver 
Star,  Bronze  Star,  three  Air  Medals,  two 
Purple  Hearts  and  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of 
Gallantry.  Reverend  Cherry  is  an  avid 
golfer  and  skier  and  enjoys  music  and  sing- 
ing among  his  leisure  activities.  He  has 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  both  the 
Western  International  Amputee  Golfers  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Inconvenienced 
Sportsman's  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  closing  I  would  note 
that  the  VA  Chaplain  Service  consists 
of  over  900  ministers,  priests,  and 
rabbis,  who  provide  24-hour  coverage 
in  the  VA's  nationwide  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  domiciliary  network. 
Over  400  chaplains  serve  on  a  full-time 
basis,  about  290  part-time  and  another 
220  are  on  intermittent  duty.  An  addi- 
tional 125  serve  on  an  on-call  basis. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming 
Chaplain  Cherry  to  the  House  of  Rep- 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PURTHER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  this 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  the  President  has  said  he  will  not 
cut  social  security  benefits  further 
than  what  he  has  already  proposed.  I 
think  that  this  ought  to  be  pointed 
out.  because  what  he  has  already  pro- 
posed are  cuts  in  social  security 
amounting  to  $280.1  billion  between 
now  and  1990. 

Through  the  Gramm-Latta  II 
budget  reconciliation,  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, we  have  cut  some  $4  billion  out 
of  social  security  in  1982— and  some 
S90  billion  out  of  social  security  be- 
tween now  and  1990.  But  in  addition, 
the  President  has  already  sent  to  the 
Congress  proposals  for  further  cuts  in 
social  security  benefits  amounting  to 
an  additional  $4.8  billion  in  1982— and 
at  least  $190.1  billion  between  now  and 
1990.  He  has  not  backed  off  these  pro- 
posals for  cutbacks,  which  include 
severe  penalties  for  early  retirement 
and  which  eliminate  approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  disability  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  when 
the  President  says  he  is  not  proposing 
more  cuts  in  social  security,  he  means 
no  more  than  the  $280.1  billion  he  has 
already  proposed.  This  is  how  he  pro- 
poses to  make  social  security  sohent 
and  this  is  how  he  proposes  to  balance 
his  budget. 

I  have  proposed  instead  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  we  will  not  maJte 
these  enormous  cuts  in  social  security 
and  that  we  go  ahead  and  recognize 
we  must  guarantee  social  security  pay- 
ments over  the  short  run  with  some 
general  revenues,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. That  is  not  a  decision  I  came  to 
easily,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  that  deci- 
sion either.  Our  choices  are  simple. 
We  can  hope  that  the  economy  has  no 
downturns  for  the  rest  of  the  decade 
and  we  can  therefore  scrape  by  with 
little  more  than  we  have  done  now. 
We  can  enact  deep  cuts  either  all  to- 
gether or  piece  by  piece  through  the 
budget  process  as  each  year  the  fund 
is  in  trouble  once  again.  Or  we  can  go 
ahead  and  shore  up  the  social  security 
reserves  with   general   funds   for  the 


D  This  symbol  represenis  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insert.ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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short  term  and  let  the  public  have 
some  peace  of  mind  on  this  issue. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  consider 
this  carefully  as  they  decide  what  to 
do  on  this  issue  in  the  coming  months, 
and  do  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 


September  17,  1981 


SECRETARY  WATT  ALLOWS 
FOREIGNERS  TO  EXPLOIT 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  James  Watt  begins 
most  of  his  speeches  by  saying.  "I  am 
an  American."  Yet  this  same  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Watt,  has  put  into  the  Feder- 
al Register  a  rule  change  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  would 
allow  foreigners  temporary  use  per- 
mits or  access  across  public  lands.  Pre- 
viously only  American  citizens  or  U.S. 
corporations  could  have  permitted 
access  across  our  public  lands.  These 
lands  belong  to  Americans. 


Now  this  Mr.  Watt,  who  says  he  is 
an  American,  is  proposing  a  regulation 
to  allow  foreigners  to  come  in  and  use 
our  public  lands  to  help  them  exploit 
our  Nation's  resources. 


MR.  WATT  SUBSTITUTES  EX- 
PLOITATION FOR  STEWARD- 
SHIP OF  AMERICAS  PUBUC 
LANDS 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Reagan  picked  James  Watt 
to  be  his  Interior  Secretary.  Mr.  Watt 
cautioned  in  advance  that  he  intended 
to  be  zealous,  outspoken,  and  contro- 
versial in  his  pursuit  of  the  adminis- 
tration's resource  policies. 

Whatever  else  one  might  say  of  Mr. 
Watt's  performance  to  date,  no  one 
can  accuse  him  of  not  living  up  to  his 
own  billing.  With  a  single-mindedness 
unmatched  by  any  other  high  priest  of 
this  administration,  Mr.  Watt  has  set 
for  himself  the  goal  of  substituting  ex- 
ploitation for  stewardship  of  Ameri- 
ca's public  lands. 

He  has  let  it  be  known  that  there  is 
no  room  in  his  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  preservationists  or  anyone 
who  doubts  the  new  dogma,  which  is 
that  the  worth  of  our  public  lands  and 
resources  is  to  be  measured  solely  by 
the  dollar  value  of  the  gas,  oil,  and 
minerals  that  can  be  exploited  from 
them. 

Mr.  Dan  Lufkin,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  the  Envi- 
ronment recently  said  this  to  Mr. 
Reagan: 

Your  appointees  to  Cabinet  positions  must 
of  necessity  reflect  your  views.  Thus  it  is  up 
to  you  to  decide  whether  they  are  serving 
you  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if  James 
Watt  is  serving  the  President.  But  I  do 
know  he  is  not  serving  the  American 
people. 


COOPERATION  IN  THE 
MONETARY  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  W ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rciti&rks  ) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
sent  the  letter  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  in  the  spirit  of  wanting  to 
help. 

I  asked  the  President  to  appoint  a 
bipartisan  Presidential  commission  to 
study  the  monetary  system  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  this  country. 
There  has  been  tremendous  change  in 
the  monetary  system  in  the  last  10 
years;  however,  the  changes  have  not 
been  recognized  and  we  have  not  mon- 
itored these  changes.  Just  utilizing 
high  interest  rates  as  controls  on  in- 
vestment capital  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  inflation.  In  fact,  high  in- 
terst  rates  add  to  the  inflation.  It  is 
just  a  simple  truth.  It  is  just  a  simple 
fact  that  high  interest  rates  will  not 
allow  supply  side  economics  to  work. 

Therefore.  I  am  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  calling  on  the  Congress  to 
work  together  in  harmony,  in  the 
spirit  of  wanting  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  of  this  country  by  appoint- 
ing a  Presidential  commission,  one  to 
study  the  monetary  policies— the 
growth  and  the  changes— and  also  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 


SECRETARY  WATT'S 

EFFRONTERY  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sunmier  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee under  the  emergency  provisions 
provided  it  by  the  Forest  Land  Prac- 
tices Management  Act  directed  the 
withdrawal  of  IVi  million  acres  of  the 
Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  complex  in 
Montana  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  and 
therefore  required  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  James  Watt,  to  carry  out 
that  withdrawal. 

Secretary  Watt,  in  a  very  generous 
gesture,  privately  came  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  visit  Congressman  Morris  Udall 
bringing  with  him  the  withdrawal 
papers.  He  told  Congressman  Udall 
that  he  was  signing  those  papers  in  his 
presence  because  he  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  harmony  with  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  Congress.  The  In- 
terior Committee  and  the  Congress  ap- 
preciated that  new  mood  of  coopera- 
tion. 


However,  last  week.  Secretary  Watt 
was  in  Montana  and  when  asked  about 
the  action  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
which  he  had  agreed  to  support,  he 
called  it  a  politically  manufactured 
controversy. 

As  the  administration  seeks  to  iden- 
tify the  reasons  Secretary  Watt  has 
difficulty  with  this  Congress,  they 
should' examine  this  incident  of  effron- 
tery to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Inte- 
rior Committee. 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  REORGANI- 
ZATION OF  OFFICE  OF  STRIP 
MINING 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) ' 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  stew- 
ard of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 
He  is  the  manager  of  one-fifth  of  our 
Nation's  land.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  course  Secretary  of  Interior 
James  Watt  is  pursuing  and  I  question 
whether  his  approach  insures  a  proper 
balance  between  preserving  the  envi- 
ronment and  using  natural  resources 
appropriately. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
Secretary  Watt's  reorganization  of  the 
Office  of  Strip  Mining.  It  is  more  than 
shuffling  bureaucratic  boxes  around 
because  it  means  a  diminishing  of 
commitment  to  mine  coal  in  a  way 
that  does  not  destroy  the  eanron- 
ment.  On  May  21,  Secretary  ma.it  an- 
nounced that  the  number  of  field  of- 
fices for  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
would  be  cut  almost  in  half,  from  42  to 
22  and  that  personnel  would  be  cut 
almost  in  haJf.  I  question  whether 
most  States  have  the  technical  sup- 
port or  the  enforcement  capability  to 
step  in  where  the  Federal  Government 
will  stop  off.  I  think  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  important  functions  like 
the  review  of  petitions  to  designate 
areas  as  unsuitable  for  mining  will  be 
delayed. 

I  also  question  certain  changes  in 
regulations  published  in  July.  These 
regulations,  if  adopted,  would  remove 
the  requirement  of  on-the-ground  in- 
spection; would  delete  all  provisions 
dealing  with  public  participation  in  en- 
forcement; would  allow  the  termina- 
tion of  notices  of  violations  simply  on 
the  basis  of  a  signed  statement  by  a 
mineowner  that  the  violation  had 
been  abated,  without  any  inspection  to 
determine  if  in  fact  it  has  been  abated. 
This  would  appear  to  me  to  represent 
a  sharp  reduction  in  controls  over 
abuse  of  sound  strip  mining  practices. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  are  blessed  with 
abundant  coal  reserves.  I  have  often 
pointed  out  that  Pennsylvania  is  the 
Saudia  Arabia  of  coal.  At  the  same 
time,  Pennsylvania  has  in  place  one  of 
the  most  effective  strip  mining  laws  in 
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the  country.  If  any  State  has  an  eco- 
nomic stake  in  the  expeditious  extrac- 
tion and  marketing  of  coal,  it  is  Penn- 
sylvania. But  we  fully  recognize  that 
economic  health  and  growth  can  be 
compatible  with  effective  and  environ- 
mentally responsible  management  of 
natural  resources.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  Pennsylvania  should  starid  as  an 
example  to  Federal  efforts  to  strip 
mine  responsibly  and  can  show  those 
whose  motives  are  largely  profits  that 
we  do  not  have  to  destroy  our  re- 
sources as  we  mine  coal. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  days  of  ramp- 
ant strip  mining  were  over,  the  days 
when  peoples'  homes  and  farms  were 
flooded  and  land  eroded  because  of 
strip  mining.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Sec- 
retary's actions  are  taking  us  down  a 
road  of  recklessness. 


DISAGREEMENT     BETWEEN     AD- 
MINISTRATION       AND        SAUDI 
ARABIA  ON  AW  ACS  SALE 
(Mr.    SCHUMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  open 
disagreement  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Saudi  Arabia  regarding  the 
purpose  of  the  AW  ACS  sale  should 
raise  serious  concern  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  administration  consistently 
claims  that  AWACS  aircraft  are  neces- 
sary for  Saudi  defenses  against  Iran 
and  Soviet-sponsored  threats.  The 
Saudis,  however,  list  Israel  as  their 
number  one  enemy,  and  profess  that 
defense  of  the  Islamic  holy  places 
have  priority  in  Saudi  military  plan- 
ning. It  should  concern  the  Congress 
that  the  Islamic  holy  places.  Mecca 
and  Medina,  are  a  good  distance  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  adminis- 
tration would  like  the  AWACS  to 
patrol,  and  are  closer  to  the  Red  Sea— 
and  Israel— than  the  vital  oil  fields. 
Congress  should  also  question  the  abil- 
ity of  tiny  Saudi  Arabia  to  seriously 
resist  a  Soviet  military  advance,  even 
if  AWACS  were  employed. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  face  reali- 
ty. The  AWACS  represent  no  serious 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they 
do  represent  a  genuine  danger  to 
Israel  and  to  United  States  interests  in 
the  Middle  East. 


was  second  only  to  General  Washing- 
ton as  a  shaper  of  the  Continental 
Army. 

Under  George  Washington,  the  Con- 
tinental Army  suffered  through  the 
winter  of  1777  at  Valley  Forge.  With 
his  arrival  in  February  1778.  General 
Von  Steuben  lent  military  expertise  to 
an  army  whose  performance  had  been 
inconsistent.  One  of  Washington's  last 
official  acts  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  American  forces  was  to  write  of 
his  gratitude  and  respect  for  General 
Von  Steuben's  help  in  forming  the 
American  Army. 

I  extend  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  German-Americans  in  the 
11th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent.  I  join  with 
them  in  commemorating  General  Von 
Steuben's  outstanding  contribution  to 
American  greatness. 

Incidentally,  today  is  also  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  another  won- 
derful person  of  German  descent. 
Mary  Melissa  Gansel  Nelligan.  my 
mother.  Happy  birthday.  Mom. 


D  1015 

COMMEMORATION  OF  VON 
STEUBEN  DAY 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permision  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 17  is  the  armiversary  of  the 
birth  of  Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von 
Steuben,  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Von  Steuben 


PRINTING  OF  BROCHURE  ENTI- 
TLED 'HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE 
MADE" 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  a  privileged 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
106)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the 
brochure  entitled,  'How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made,"  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  as  set 
out  in  House  Document  Numbered  96-352  of 
the  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  with  a  suitable  paperback 
cover  of  a  style,  design,  and  color,  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  emendations,  and  with  a  fore- 
word by  the  Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Junior;  and  that  there  be  printed  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  additional 
copies,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  balance  prorated  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  106  authorizes 
the  printing  of  the  brochure  entitled. 
"How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"  with 
emendations,  as  a  House  document.  In 


addition  to  the  usual  number  of  1,500. 
the  concurrent  resolution,  further,  au- 
thorizes the  printing  of  246.000  copies 
of  t.he  brochure  of  which  25,000  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  221.000  shall  be 
prorated  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  The  Government  Printing 
Office  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  printing  will  be  as  follows: 

For  the  first  1,500,  $1,739.01;  246/)00 
additional  copies  will  cost  $80,245.20. 
The  total  cost  Is  $81,984.21. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 

the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 

Martin),  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.   I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  note  for 
the  record  that  this  bill  enjoyed  bipar- 
tisan support  and,  in  fact,  received  a 
unanimous  vote  from  the  entire  House 
Administration  Committee. 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  a  point  should  be  made  at 
this  time  that  the  Members  have  been 
waiting  for  a  resupply  for  the  last  4 
months.  The  requests  have  been  nu- 
merous and  continual. 

I  want  to  conclude  by  suggesting 
that  this  handbook  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide a  readable  and  nontechnical  out- 
line of  the  background  and  the  numer- 
ous steps  of  our  Federal  lawmaking 
process  from  the  origin  of  an  idea  for 
a  legislative  proposal  through  its  pub- 
lication as  a  statute.  Since  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  laws  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  docu- 
ment focuses  principally  on  the  proce- 
dures In  the  House  and  Is  presently 
being  revised  by  the  Office  of  the  Law 
Revision  Counsel  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  the  past,  as  a  matter  of  general 
practice.  Members  have  made  this  doc- 
ument available  to  constituents  and 
other  visitors  to  Members'  offices.  Ad- 
ditionally, many  Members  distribute  it 
to  community  groups  and  schools 
within  their  district. 

This  brochure  was  last  authorized 

by  concurrent  resolution  during  the 

96th  Congress,  2d  session.  The  supply 

of   this   document   for   Members   has 

been  exhausted  for  the  last  4  months. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   move   the   previous 

question  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The      concurrent      resolution      was 

agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3136,  OVERSEAS 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPO- 
RATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  216  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  216 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tions 401(a)  and  401(b)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3136)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
ot  1961  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  and  of 
sections  401(a)  and  401(b)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN)  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  216 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3136,  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1981. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule,  and 
House  Resolution  216  provides  for  one 
motion  to  reconunit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
makes  in  order  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

House  Resolution  216  further  waives 
points  of  order  against  the  substitute 


for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  5 
of  rule  XXI  prohibits  appropriations 
in  a  legislative  bill.  Section  5(c)  of  the 
committee  amendment,  which  man- 
dates the  continued  transfer  of  OPIC 
resources  to  the  Direct  Investment 
Fund  and  the  use  of  such  funds  for  eli- 
gible small  business  investment  proj- 
ects, could  involve  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  measure. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order 
against  both  the  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  Section  401(a)  bars 
consideration  of  any  bill  which  pro- 
vides new  contract  authority  unless 
that  bill  also  provides  that  such  new 
authority  is  to  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  acts.  Section 
5(b)  of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  relating  to 
risk  insurance  involves  contract  au- 
thority. Since  the  section  fails  to  limit 
the  availability  of  such  contract  au- 
thority, the  measure  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  under  section 
401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  points  of 
order  against  both  the  bill  and  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  section  401(b)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Section  401(b)(1) 
bars  consideration  of  any  bill  which 
provides  new  entitlement  authority 
which  is  to  become  effective  before 
the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  bill  is  reported.  Section 
3(a)(1)  of  the  conunittee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  expands 
the  OPIC  Board  of  Directors  from  13 
to  15  members,  thereby  providing  new 
entitlement  authority  in  the  form  of 
fixed  compensation  amounts  for  such 
new  members.  Since  the  section  would 
be  effective  upon  enactment— and 
thus,  arguably  before  October  1, 
1981— it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  section  401(b)(1)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  intends  to  offer 
floor  amendments  to  sections  5(b)  and 
3(a)(1)  to  correct  the  Budget  Act  viola- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  informed  the  Rules 
Committee  that  it  has  no  objections  to 
technical  waivers  of  sections  401(a) 
and  401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  in 
order  to  permit  consideration  of  the 
bill  and  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3136  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  years  of  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  insurance  and 
guaranties  of  U.S.  investments  which 
complement  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  contribute  to  economic 


development  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries. In  the  absence  of  this  legislation, 
OPIC's  authority  to  issue  further  in- 
surance and  guaranties  under  existing 
law  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Since  OPIC  operates 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  no  addition- 
al funds  have  been  requested  by  the 
executive  branch  for  OPIC,  and  none 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  bill. 

The  bill  also  increases  from  $1,000  in 
1975  dollars  to  $2,950  in  1979  dollars 
the  per  capita  gross  national  product 
ceiling  for  developing  countries  above 
which  OPIC  is  required  to  restrict  its 
insurance  and  financing  activities.  The 
measure  mandates  continuation  of  the 
direct  investment  program,  which  pro- 
vides financing  for  developmental 
projects  sponsored  by  or  significantly 
involving  smaller  U.S.  firms. 

Additionally,  the  bill  removes  cate- 
gorical statutory  restrictions  upon 
OPIC  support  of  projects  involving 
copper,  palm  oil,  citrus,  and  sugar. 
Further,  it  expands  the  political  risk 
insurance  the  corporation  is  permitted 
to  offer  to  include  losses  due  to  civil 
strife. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  opposition  to 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3136.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hall),  has  gone  into  depth 
on  the  provisions  of  the  rule.  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  It  is  an 
open  rule.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
no  objection. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
216,  the  ruling  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3136,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1981. 

In  addition  to  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  by  our  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunittee,  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Conunittee  endorses  this  legis- 
lation to  continue  the  operation  of 
OPIC  for  another  4  years. 

OPIC  serves  the  dual  purpose  of 
aiding  development  overseas  at  the 
same  time  it  supports  expansion  of 
American  trade  benefits,  by  encourag- 
ing private  investment  in  developing 
countries.  I  have  long  believed  that 
private  investment  is  a  key  ingredient 
in  bolstering  development,  and  OPIC 
has  played  an  important  part  in  secur- 
ing investment  where  it  is  needed. 

I  believe  OPIC  offers  a  valuable  con- 
tribution both  to  America's  own  do- 
mestic economic  health  and  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  where  private  U.S. 
investment  serves  to  promote  both  de- 
velopment and  trade. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  full  support  to  legislation  re- 
authorizing the  operation  of  OPIC 
and  to  pass  this  rule  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  OPIC  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table: 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3518.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS  1982 
AND  1983 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  182  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  182 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,    that    the    House    resolve 
itself   into   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3518)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
International  Communication  Agency,  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXI    are    hereby    waived.    After    general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
smd  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  \>e  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the   bill    for   amendment,    the   Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered    as    ordered    on    the    bill    and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  3518. 
it    shall     be     in     order,     sections    401(a), 
401(b)(1).  and  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  1193  and  to 
consider  said  bill  in  the  House,  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained   in   H.R. 
3518  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor)  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1030 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  182 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3518,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  order  to  expedite  consideration  of 
the  bill,  the  rule  states  that  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections.  House  Resolution  182  fur- 
ther provides  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
waives  a  point  of  order  against  the  bill 
under  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Section  402(a)  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
consider  any  bill  which  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  a  fiscal  year  unless  that  bill  has 
been  reported  on  or  before  May  15 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

Section  302  of  H.R.  3518  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $100.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting. 

Various  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
may  indirectly  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981.  For  example, 
section  119  grants  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  basic  authorities  concerning  the 
activities  and  operations  of  foreign 
missions  in  the  United  States  which 
might  indirectly  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Since 
this  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before 
May  15,  1980,  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  advised  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  the  Budget  Committee  sup- 
ports a  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  noted  that  the  fiscal  1981  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
were  included  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act  of 
1981.  This  is  Public  Law  97-12,  which 
was  approved  on  June  5.  1981.  The 
Budget  Committee  further  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  the  bill  will  not  be  en- 
acted until  fiscal  year  1982.  so  the  in- 
direct authorizations  actually  will  not 
be  used  to  provide  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Therefore,  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  object  to 
a  waiver  of  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  for  H.R.  3518. 


House  Resolution  182  also  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  5  of  rule 
XXI  prohibits  appropriations  in  a  leg- 
islative bill. 

Several  provisions  of  H.R.  3518  could 
be  considered  appropriations  in  a  legis- 
lative bill.  For  example,  section  107 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
funds  to  an  appropriation  account. 
Other  sections,  such  as  section  114  and 
section  207.  provide  for  the  crediting 
of  certain  funds  to  appropriations. 
Therefore,  the  rule  waives  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  violations  of 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI. 

Finally,  the  rule  waives  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  Act  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  The  Senate  passed  its  version 
of  this  legislation.  S.  1193.  on  June  18. 
After  the  passage  of  H.R.  3518.  the 
rule  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  S.  1193.  and  waives  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  against 
the  Senate  bill:  Section  401(a),  new 
spending  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
not  provided  for  in  advance  in  appro- 
priation acts;  section  401(b)(1),  entitle- 
ment authority  effective  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981;  and  section  402(a),  requir- 
ing new  budget  authority  to  be  report- 
ed by  May  15  preceding  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  becomes 
effective. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  upon  the  passage 
of  H.R.  3518.  to  take  up  for  consider- 
ation Senate  companion  bill,  S.  1193. 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  as  an  amendment,  the 
text  of  H.R.  3518,  and  requesting  a 
conference  thereon.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  been  advised  that  the 
House  Budget  Conunittee  supports  the 
waivers  of  the  Budget  Act  with  respect 
to  S.  1193  in  order  to  facilitate  a  con- 
ference on  the  legislation. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
International  Communication  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting.  According  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  fiscal 
1982  authorization  of  $3.13  billion  is 
identical  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest. The  authorization  amount  in- 
creases in  fiscal  1983  in  order  to  adjust 
for  inflation.  In  this  regard,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  points  out 
that  the  overseas  rate  of  inflation  is  18 
percent. 

This  authorization  bill  also  estab- 
lishes a  new  Office  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  the  Department  of  State  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States.  Further,  it 
extends  from  5  to  10  years  the  period 
in  which  U.S.  passports  not  subject  to 
special  regulation  will  remain  valid. 
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This  provision  will  apply  only  to  pass- 
ports issued  after  the  date  of  the  bill's 
enactment. 

Section  119  of  the  bill  grants  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  decide  issues  con- 
cerning the  location  of  foreign  mis- 
sions in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia received  sequential  referral  of  H.R. 
3518  in  order  to  consider  section  119, 
which  contains  matters  that  tradition- 
ally have  been  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
reported  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3518 
which  strikes  the  provision  granting 
the  Commission  authority  over  the  lo- 
cation of  foreign  missions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  committee's 
amendment  is  an  interim  measure 
while  negotiations  continue  between 
the  Federal  and  city  governments 
about  authority  over  foreign  mission 
locations  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, which  received  sequential  referral 
of  H.R.  3518.  supported  the  rule  re- 
quest of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  was  granted  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  opposition  to 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3518,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  182 
is  an  open  rule  to  facilitate  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3518,  the  Department  of 
State  and  related  agencies  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1982  and  1983.  The 
resolution  waives  points  of  order  that 
would  otherwise  lie  against  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Budget  Act.  as  well  as  points 
of  order  that  would  otherwise  lie 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  5  of  rule  XXI. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  consideration  of  any  bill 
which  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
unless  that  bill  has  been  reported  on 
or  before  May  15  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  this  case,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  reported  H.R. 
3518,  which  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  in  fiscal  1981,  but  it  did 
not  report  the  bill  on  or  before  May 
15.  1980. 

Clause  5  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill,  and 
the  waiver  provided  by  this  rule  is  nec- 
essary because  several  paragraphs  of 
H.R.  3518  may  constitute  appropria- 
tions in  a  legislative  bill. 

While  these  paragraphs  are  not 
specified  in  the  resolution,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  place  in  the  Record  a  brief 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  which  waivers  of  points  of  order 
are  provided  for  in  this  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  granting 
these  waivers,  the  resolution  provides 
that  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections  and  one  motion 
to  recommit  is  provided  for. 

After  passage  of  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
in  order  under  this  rule  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  com- 
panion bill.  S.  1193,  and  to  consider 
that  bill  in  the  House  with  a  motion  to 
insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3518  as 
passed  by  the  House.  For  this  proce- 
dure, three  waivers  of  the  Budget  Act 
are  necessary  and  are  provided  for  in 
House  Resolution  182. 

In  the  interests  of  time.  I  will  in- 
clude a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  rule,  including  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Act  that  are  being 
waived,  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  essence,  this  rule 
provides  for  orderly  consideration  of 
the  bill  in  a  situation  where  the  1981 
funds  have  already  been  appropriated, 
and  this  authorization  bill  was  not  re- 
ported by  May  15  of  last  year.  As  far 
as  taking  up  the  Senate  companion 
bill,  this  rule  is  designed  to  facilitate  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
matter. 

I  do  think  it  important  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  there  was  no  con- 
troversy about  the  necessity  for  these 
waivers  in  our  Rules  Committee  hear- 
ing, and  the  waivers  themselves  are 
supported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

In  his  letter  to  Chairman  Bolling, 
Chairman  Jones  pointed  out  that  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3518.  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  And.  various 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  may  indi- 
rectly authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  such  as  section  119. 

According  to  Chairman  Jones'  letter, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  met  on 
July  14  and  voted  to  support  the 
waiver  as  requested  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  because— 

(1)  The  1981  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting  were  included  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act 
of  1981  (approved  June  5.  1981).  and  (2)  the 
bill  will  not  be  enacted  until  fiscal  year  1982 
so  the  indirect  authorizations  will  not  be 
used  to  provide  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

As  to  the  bill  itself,  H.R.  3518  au- 
thorizes appropriations  totaling  $3,133 
billion  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Communication 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  for  fiscal  1982. 

The  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1982  are  in  line  with  the  request  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

For  fiscal  1983,  however,  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion more  than  the  administration's 
request.  For  this  reason,  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  H.R.  3518  in  its  report- 


ed form  and  would  support  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  amoimts  to  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
so  the  House  can  proceed  to  consider 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  place  in 
the  Record  a  brief  summary  of  the 
provision  of  House  Resolution  182  and 
a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3518  for  which  the  waivers  con- 
tained in  the  rule  apply: 

Summary  of  House  Resolittion  182 

1.  Open  Rule. 

2.  Waives  Section  402<a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  (requiring  new  budget  au- 
thority to  be  reported  by  May  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it 
becomes  effective)  against  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

3.  Waives  clause  5  of  Rule  XXI  (appro- 
priations in  a  legislative  bill)  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

4.  Bill  to  be  read  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections. 

5.  Provides  one  motion  to  recommit. 

6.  After  passage  of  H.R.  3518.  malces  in 
order  consideration  of  S.  1193  and  waives 
the  following  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  against  the  Senate  bill:  Sec- 
tion 401(a)  (new  spending  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year  not  provided  for  in  advance  in  an 
appropriation  act);  Section  401(b)(1)  (enti- 
tlement authority  effective  before  October 
1,  1981;  and  Section  402(a)  (requiring  new 
budget  authority  to  be  reported  by  May  15 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  it  becomes  effective.) 

PROVISIONS  or  H.R.  3518  rOR  WHICH  WAIVERS 

or  POINTS  or  order  are  provided  por  in  rule 

The  following  sections  represent  authori- 
ties requested  by  the  Executive  branch  and 
would  permit  the  use  of  already-appropri- 
ated funds  for  slightly  different  purposes: 

Section  107.  Currency  Fluctuations. 

This  section  provides  a  means  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  maintain  approved  levels 
of  activities  under  rapidly  changing  econom- 
ic conditions.  The  authority  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  two  years,  and  this  section,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1981.  would  clarify  provi- 
sions of  current  law  to  insure  authorization 
of  the  amount  of  appropriations  necessary 
for  the  purpose. 

Sections  110  and  112.  Pan  American  Insti- 
tute of  Geography  and  History,  and  Pan 
American  Railway  Congress. 

These  sections  provide  legal  authority  for 
the  United  States  to  pay  its  past  assess- 
ments to  these  two  organizations  by  remove- 
ing  an  authorization  ceiling  which  no  longer 
covers  the  actual  financial  obligation  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  114.  Living  quarters  for  the  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

This  section  authorizes  the  lease  or  rental 
of  living  quarters  for  the  use  of  the  staff  of 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  permits  more  efficient  use  of 
available  funds  to  meet  the  high  costs  of 
the  New  York  housing  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would 
certainly   argee   with    the   gentleman 
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with  regard  to  the  rule.  I  see  no  prob- 
lems with  the  details  of  this  rule  at  all. 
The  problem  I  have  with  the  rule  is 
the  bill  that  it  brings  onto  the  floor. 
The  bill  as  far  as  fiscal  year  1982  is  to- 
tally in  line  with  the  administration's 
budget.  However,  if  we  look  toward 
fiscal  year  1983,  we  all  of  a  sudden  re- 
alize that  what  this  bill  is  proposing  is 
about  a  26-percent  increase  in  spend- 
ing. 

That  is  the  kind  of  spending  rate 
which  has  the  financial  markets  in 
this  country  concerned  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  concerned  that  this 
Congress  is  not  going  to  stick  to  the 
projected  targets  we  have  in  spending, 
and  here  we  have  a  bill  coming  to  us 
that  authorizes  spending  for  the  up- 
coming year  and  increases  the  rate  of 
spending  by  a  figure  which  far  exceeds 
any  predicted  rate  of  inflation.  So,  this 
is  my  concern.  We  are  raising  most  of 
that  cost  just  in  the  administration  of 
foreign  affairs  within  the  Department 
of  State,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  try  to  stick  as 
closely  as  possible  in  these  authoriza- 
tion bills  to  the  Executive  requests  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

This  far  exceeds  the  Executive  re- 
quests for  the  upcoming  year,  and  it 
seems  to  me  an  $800  million  increase 
in  a  buget  that  averages  just  little  over 
$3  billion  a  year  for  the  2-year  period 
of  time  is  an  excessive  increase  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  We  fol- 
lowed the  1982  request  right  to  the 
dollar.  There  was  a  down  curve,  how- 
ever, in  the  1983  request  with  respect 
to  ICA  and  the  State  Department. 
What  the  committee  did  was  to  take 
only  the  average  overseas  inflationary 
factor.  We  did  not  add  a  single  job  or  a 
single  program. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  manning  the  U.S.  posts 
around  the  world,  and  we  are  talking 
about  the  kinds  of  programs  that  are 
very  important,  such  as  those  in  ICA. 
It  is  not  the  U.S.  domestic  inflation 
factor  that  affects  our  operations 
overseas.  We  are  talking  about  an  av- 
erage overseas  inflation  rate  over 
which  we  have  no  control. 

What  we  tried  to  do  is  to  be  sure 
that  with  the  cuts  that  the  adminis- 
tration made,  because  we  are  already 
cutting  550  positions,  at  least  we 
would  not  aggravate  an  already  criti- 
cal resource  shortage  and  end  up  let- 
ting overseas  inflation  rates  control 
the  operations  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, ICA.  and  BIB  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  percentage  increase. 

One  final  thing;  this  is  within  the 
reconciliation  figure.  It  is  in  the 
budget. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  It  still  seems 
to  me  right  now  that  we  have  got  a  sit- 
uation in  this  country  where  financial 
markets  are  reacting  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  stick  close  to  our 
spending  figures,  or  whether  they 
think  the  administration  over  a  period 
of  3  years  is  going  to  stick  close  to  its 
figures.  The  administration's  figures 
are  substantially  lower  than  what  are 
in  this  bill  for  1983.  I  think  that  is  an 
improper  signal  to  be  sending  at  the 
present  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  expla- 
nation, and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aruiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  385,  nays 
5.  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2081 
YEAS— 385 


Fenwick 

Ferr»ro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Plorio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fount&in 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

(jephardl 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glicknuin 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gr«gg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 


Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

Deckard 


Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE> 

E^rans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 


Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mies 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (tflD) 


Hammerschmidt  Mitchell  (NY) 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 


Brown  (CO) 
Conyers 


MoaUey 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(X)rhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS> 

NAY&-5 

McDonald 
Paul 


Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

VIThitley 

WhitUker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wlim 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tales 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Zablocki 

ZeferelU 


Walker 
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lOT  VOTINO- 

-43 

Aspin 

Pithlan 

Rosenthal 

Barnu-d 

PordCMI) 

RostenkowskI 

Bllley 

Olnn 

Roybal 

Boiling 

Ooldwater 

Rudd 

Burgener 

Hall.  Ralph 

Santlnl 

Burton,  John 

Heckler 

Savage 

Burton,  Phillip 

Hightower 

Schneider 

Byron 

Jenkins 

Smith  (AL) 

CImy 

Lujan 

Stanton 

Coughlln 

McClOBkey 

Wampler 

Crmlg 

McKlnney 

Weisa 

Crockett 

Michel 

Young  (AK) 

Daub 

O'Brien 

Young  (MO) 

de  laOarza 

Pepper 

Dougherty 

Range! 

D  1045 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mrs.  HeclUer. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Weiss  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  RostenkowskI  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  E>ougher- 
ty. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Bllley. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Daub. 

Mrs.  Byron  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

Mr.  Asptn  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Pithian  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  MINISH  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  PILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4284,  LELAND 
BOWMAN  LOCK 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  I>ublic  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4284) 
to  name  the  lock  authorized  as  a  re- 
placement for  Vermilion  Lock,  Louisi- 
ana, as  "Leland  Bowman  Lock." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brinkley).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNSTABLE  PRICES  THREATEN 
U.S.  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Hawaii 
we  produce  1,100,000  tons  of  sugar  per 
year.  That  is  about  20  percent  of  all 


sugar  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Sugar  is  the  State's  largest  crop  and 
many  areas  of  my  State  are  highly  de- 
pendent on  sugar  production  for  their 
economic  well-being. 

In  fact,  in  many  areas  of  my  State, 
sugar  is  the  only  source  of  support  for 
hundreds  of  families.  On  the  islands  of 
Maui,  Kauai,  and  Hawaii— and  I  repre- 
sent these  islands— more  than  one- 
third  of  all  cropland  is  devoted  to 
sugar.  Any  decline  in  sugar  production 
would  result  in  a  dramatic  rise  in  un- 
employment. The  shutdown  of  a  sugar 
plantation  or  refinery  would  spell  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  many  areas  of  my 
State. 

What  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
needs  is  insulation  from  the  volatile 
sugar  prices  of  recent  years.  Since 
1978,  prices  have  ranged  from  9  cents 
a  pound  to  45  cents  a  pound.  The  price 
instability  is  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
domestic  growers.  Without  a  healthy 
domestic  sugar  Industry,  the  United 
States  will  be  entirely  dependent  upon 
uncertain  foreign  sources  to  meet  its 
needs  for  sugar. 

Both  1979  and  1980  were  years  of  de- 
cline for  world  sugar  production.  In 
both  years,  consumption  exceeded 
world  production.  Three  of  the  four 
largest  producing  countries  experi- 
enced serious  decline  in  production 
and  yield  this  year. 

Farmers  understand  that  production 
losses  are  part  of  their  way  of  life. 
Natural  events  often  result  in  losses 
even  on  the  best  of  farms.  When  the 
commodity  involved  is  sugar,  however, 
the  American  consumer  also  suffers 
when  poor  yields  cause  shortages. 

If  the  American  industry  is  allowed 
to  decline  as  cheap  foreign  supplies  of 
surplus  sugar  are  dumped  on  the 
United  States,  the  result  will  be  de- 
pendence on  these  foreign  supplies. 
During  years  of  low  production,  this 
dependence  will  mean  that  prices  at 
the  supermarket  may  double  or  triple. 

The  facts  are  very  simple:  The  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  needs  a  program 
of  nonrecourse  loans  if  we  are  to  have 
a  healthy  sugar  industry.  And,  we 
need  a  healthy  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1982  AND  1983 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3518)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Communication 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  379,  nays 
3,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  209] 

YEAS-379 

Addabbo 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gregg 

Akaka 

Danlelson 

Orlsham 

AlbosU 

Dannemeyer 

Ouarlni 

Alexander 

Davis 

Gunderson 

Anderson 

Deckard 

Hagedom 

Andrews 

Dellums 

Hall  (OH) 

Annunzlo 

DeNardis 

Hall.  Sam 

Anthony 

Derrick 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R. 3518. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  requests 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  to  assume  the  chair  tempo- 
rarily. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

"The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3518,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Communication 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foimdation  for  fiscal  years  1982-83, 
and  to  authorize  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

The  total  in  this  bill  is  $3,133,587,000 
in  funding  authority  for  1982,  and 
$3,674,422,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and, 
of  course,  $600,000  supplemental  re- 
quest for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting. 

The  bill  was  approved  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  May  12, 
1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  all  of  us  who  participated 
in  the  hearings  and  considered  this 
bill  have  been  gravely  concerned  al>out 
the  capability  of  the  agencies  that  are 
involved  to  meet  their  growing  inter- 
national obligations  and  their  respon- 
sibilities while  their  financial  and 
human  resources  and  their  ability  to 
keep  pace  with  increased  diplomatic 
and  security  needs  continue  to  de- 
crease. 

The  budget  figures  presented  in  this 
bill  represent  the  minimum  amounts 
that,  in  all  good  conscience,  the  com- 
mittee could  recommend  and  maintain 
the  notion  that  the  agencies  could  ef- 
fectively carry  out  their  duties. 

The  recommended  1982  authoriza- 
tion is  identical  to  the  executive 
branch  request  for  these  agencies.  And 
although  the  figure  reflects  a  numeri- 
cal increase  in  dollar  expenditures 
over  the  present  1981  figures,  in  real 
or  constant  dollar  terms  the  increase 
barely  covers  the  1981  estimated  aver- 
■  age  rate  of  overseas  inflation,  which 
has  been  set  by  the  administration  at 
18  percent. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  the 
1982  executive  branch  request,  in 
many  accounts  lower  or  identical  to 
the  1982  estimates,  would  be  adequate 
to  even  allow  these  agencies  to  main- 


tain their  present  operating  capacity. 
In  fact,  it  represents  a  further  cut  of 
about  1,000  positions  and  the  closing 
of  numerous  posts,  among  other 
things.  Therefore,  for  the  major  De- 
partment of  State  administrative  ac- 
counts for  ICA  and  BIB  we  have  rec- 
ommended a  17-percent  increase  above 
the  executive  branch  request  for  1983; 
but  we  have  kept  that  amount  within 
the  reconciliation  figure  so  that  it  is 
within  the  overall  Federal  budget.  It 
just  means  that  we  have  made  an  ad- 
justment within  the  account  because 
of  other  actions  taken  in  that  account 
by  the  Budget  Conmiittee  and  by  the 
Congress. 

Now,  let  us  talk  for  a  moment  about 
this  budget  in  realistic  terms.  What  it 
does,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  mandate  a  re- 
duction, a  cut.  of  550  positions  in  the 
Department  of  State,  leaving  the  De- 
partment with  a  total  manpower  of 
16,285  people. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  for  my  col- 
leagues who  are  genuinely  interested 
and  concerned  about  the  budget:  This 
puts  the  Department  of  SUte,  which 
is  already  the  smallest  Department  in 
Government,  at  a  1959  operating  level. 
Yes;  I  said  1959— which  was  22  years 
ago.  That  is  where  they  are  today  with 
the   budget.   And,   of  course,   we   all 
know  how  their  responsibility  has  in- 
creased from  the  time  in  1959  when  we 
recognized  only  77  nations  and  now  we 
recognize  146.  We  have  responsibilities 
all  around  the  globe.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  life  in  the  diplomatic 
service  is  not  a  cakewalk  any  longer. 
You  cannot  really  kind  of  giggle  and 
sneer  about  the  striped  pants  set  that 
has  martinis  for  breakfast,  a  myth,  if 
there  ever  was  one,  but  nevertheless  a 
lot  of  people  believed  it.  We  have  had 
people  brutalized,  terrorized,  killed,  we 
have  had  our  embassies  burned,  at- 
tacked, we  have  had  hostages  taken. 
We  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
people  who  are  doing  this  service  on 
behalf  of  our  country  are  in  the  front- 
lines.  And  while  we  aU  have  to  take 
budget  cuts,  I  can  tell  the  Members, 
after  years  of  careful  examination  of 
the  budgets  of  these  agencies,  that 
they  have  been  brutally  cut,  and  that 
the  least  we  can  do,  in  our  own  nation- 
al  interest  and  security,   is  to  keep 
them  at  the  cut  level  at  which  they 
are  and  not  cut  them  further  unless 
we  are  really  in  desperate  straits  be- 
cause what  we  have  to  say  then  is  that 
we  are  just  going  to  have  to  reduce 
even    more    personnel,    going    back 
beyond  our  1959  level,  closing  Embas- 
sies, closing  consulates,  doing  all  kinds 
of  things  that  will   ultimately  harm 
the  national  security. 

Today,  the  Department  operates  278 
posts  overseas.  At  a  time  when  Con- 
gress expects  the  Department  to 
supply  better  security  for  our  diplo- 
mats overseas,  to  collect  the  best  infor- 
mation available  to  enable  us  to  con- 
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duct  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  aid  the 
peacekeeping  process  worldwide,  the 
U.S.  Government  responds  with  a  no- 
growth,  make-do  budget. 

The  International  Communication 
Agency,  telling  the  story  of  America 
around  the  world,  is  hardly  the  emis- 
sary of  the  United  States  that  it  once 
was.  That  Agency's  levels  of  expendi- 
ture have  steadily  dropped  over  the 
years;  the  exchange  program  no 
longer  provides  the  stipends  on  which 
people  can  live  overseas;  VOA  is  telling 
the  world  of  America's  advances  on 
1942  transmitters. 

Telling  our  story  around  the  world  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  we 
can  do.  This  administration  has  a  keen 
realization  of  that  fact,  and  we  need  to 
stay  in  that  fight.  They  have  contin- 
ued the  support  of  the  radios,  both 
RFE,  RL.  VOA,  and  USIA,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely urgent  that  we  continue  at 
least  this  reduced  level  in  these  agen- 
cies if  we  are  going  to  stay  in  this 
fight.  And  I  think  we  have  to.  They 
are  diplomatic  tools  of  the  first  order. 
Just  as  essential  as  our  military  tools, 
just  as  essential  as  our  economic  tools. 
All  I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues here  is,  believe  me  that  this  is 
a  tough,  barebones  budget  that  takes 
into  consideration  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  face,  what  we  have  to 
face,  in  terms  of  the  overall  budget  re- 
quest. 

Now,  we  have  done  some  other 
things  here  that  the  Members  ought 
to  know  about.  We  have  provided  au- 
thority to  increase  the  cost  of  pass- 
ports to  meet  the  real  costs  of  provid- 
ing them.  This  will,  of  course,  increase 
the  revenues  that  will  return  to  the 
Treasury.  We  think  this  is  a  reasona- 
ble amount,  consistent  with  modern 
times. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  thing.  If  you 
compare  what  the  Soviets  spend  in 
this  area— and  that  is  not  the  only  cri- 
terion, but  let  us  face  it,  it  is  upper- 
most in  some  minds— if  you  consider 
just  in  one  area,  and  that  is  on  ex- 
change programs,  cultural  presenta- 
tions, whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
they  are  spending  so  much  more 
money  than  we  are,  it  is  unbeliev- 
able—unbelievable that  a  country  that 
has  a  responsibility  of  not  only  main- 
taining our  own  national  security,  but 
of  espousing  around  the  world  the 
principles  of  democracy,  representa- 
tive government,  human  dignity,  and 
individual  freedoms,  that  we  are  here 
cutting  back  on  the  very  programs 
that  allow  people  to  understand  what 
we  are  all  about.  We  just  give  up  the 
fight.  It  is  as  if  you  were  ruruiing  a  po- 
litical campaign  and  you  decided  that: 
"Well,  I  do  not  need  any  campaign 
workers.  I  can  do  without  that.  It  is 
just  too  costly.  Oh,  I  can  cut  back  on 
my  radio  advertising.  I  do  not  need 
any  of  that,  what  the  heck."  And  your 
opponent  is  out  there  outspending  you 
5  to  1.  And  then  you  say:  "Why  is  it 


that  we  aren't  doing  a  better  job  out 
there?"  Well,  I  tell  you,  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons. 

So  I  want  us  all  to  be  sure  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  for  the  budget  cuts 
and  we  are  for  carrying  out  programs 
that  the  President  has  a  responsibility 
for  carrying  out.  But  our  sense  of  pri- 
orities needs  to  be  sharpened  on  this 
issue.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
here.  We  urge  the  Members  to  do  that 
and  to  support  this  bill. 

D  1130 

We  have  also  provided  an  overdue 
remedy  in  this  bill  which  is  new  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Translated  in  pure  slang,  it  means 
that  we  are  tired  of  being  mistreated 
by  other  countries  with  respect  to  our 
diplomatic  missions  and  our  represent- 
atives and  having  no  way  to  be  able  to 
reciprocate  and  provide  equality  of 
treatment  of  our  own  people.  We  have 
therefore  included  authority  in  this 
bill  which  at  long  last  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  mechanism  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  unequal  treatment  or 
mistreatment,  if  you  will,  or  just  sheer 
capricious  political  action. 

So,  we  think  this  is  a  very  important 
step  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  agencies  are 
our  diplomatic  tools.  Their  people  are 
our  first  line  of  defense.  Their  func- 
tion is  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
have  to  rely  totally  on  the  hardware 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  order 
to  protect  our  people  and  our  bound- 
aries. But  which  agency  of  Govern- 
ment is  receiving  the  funds  to  keep 
pace  with  the  international  demands 
of  a  peaceful  world?  I  must  reluctantly 
report  that  no  agency  charged  with 
foreign  policy  responsibilities  is  being 
given  the  resources  to  cope  effectively 
with  their  responsibilities— even 
though  the  foreign  policy  budget  is 
barely  2V^  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  budget,  and  has  no  dis- 
cernible impact  on  domestic  inflation. 

Among  the  wide  variety  of  diplomat- 
ic activities  which  facilitate  our  rela- 
tions with  146  nations  and  more  than 
90  international  organizations  this  au- 
thorization contains  funds  which: 
First,  provide  the  U.S.  assessed  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations,  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  the  OAS;  second, 
provide  access  to  a  free  press  for 
people  living  under  totalitarian  rule 
through  the  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Free  Europe,  and 
Radio  Liberty;  third,  provide  passport 
services  for  Americans  who  wish  to 
travel  abroad;  and  fourth,  facilitate 
student  and  other  scholarly  exchanges 
as  well  as  technical  and  cultural  exhi- 
bitions abroad,  promoting  friendship 
and  wider  understanding  for  foreign 
cultures. 

Let  me  use  this  latter  provision  to 
give  an  example  of  some  of  the  less  ob- 
vious programs  funded  by  this  bill  and 


to  indicate  the  immediate  domestic 
benefits  to  be  realized  from  them.  The 
value  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes is  one  that  has  been  signifi- 
cantly underestimated  by  U.S.  citizens 
and  Members  of  this  body.  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
underestimate  the  power  of  such  pro- 
grams and  places  great  weight  on  the 
benefits  which  they  generate. 

To  our  knowledge,  the  Soviets  have 
spent  approximately  $1  billion  over 
the  past  25  years  on  scholarship 
grants  to  students  form  "disadvan- 
taged economic  and  social  back- 
grounds." U.S.  programs  come  no- 
where near  this  figure.  For  example, 
in  1980,  the  United  States  offered  24 
grants  to  Costa  Rica.  In  fiscal  year 
1982  we  intend  to  offer  20.  The 
U.S.S.R..  on  the  other  hand,  adminis- 
ters 500  scholarships  in  that  country. 
The  United  States  counters  the  Sovi- 
et's 4.650  grants  to  the  American  re- 
publics with  a  grand  total  of  875  as  al- 
ternatives to  Soviet  education.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
spends  $200,000,000  for  educational 
exchanges  in  the  Third  World  alone. 
*The  United  States  plans  to  spend 
$66,000,000  for  all  of  its  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Let  me  ask  you.  who  are  Third 
World  businessmen,  educated  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  going  to  do  business 
with  and  whose  business  methods  are 
they  going  to  use?  We  feel  that  we 
must  match  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up, but  we  neglect  the  other  elements 
of  our  defense  policy— the  radios  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge  about  our 
system  and  our  culture  through 
people-to-people  relationships.  We 
match  military  hardware,  but  fail  to 
offset  the  ideological  and  political  of- 
fensive aimed  at  the  vast  world  popu- 
lation. 

I  urge  you  to  endorse  all  of  these  ef- 
forts by  supporting  the  funding  levels 
in  this  bill. 

H.R.  3518  contains  one  vital  new  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  State 
which  will  provide  the  long-overdue 
means  to  remedy  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  the  treatment 
accorded  by  many  countries  to  official 
missions  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
and  that  accorded  to  foreign  govern- 
ment missions  in  the  United  States. 
Section  119  specifically  would  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent Office  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
Department  of  State  through  which 
the  operations  of  foreign  missions  in 
the  United  States  and  the  benefits 
available  to  them  from  Federal.  State, 
and  local  authorities,  public  utilities 
and  private  persons  may  be  reviewed 
and,  if  necessary  regulated  through  a 
central  authority.  The  Office  will 
assist  foreign  missions  in  procuring 
needed  benefits  and  services,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  international  legal 
obligations.  Such  benefits  and  services 
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would  include  the  procurement  of  real 
property,  public  services,  supplies, 
maintenance  contracts,  transporta- 
tion, travel,  and  other  services. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  will 
also  have  the  authority  to  deny  bene- 
fits or  services  or  take  other  action  in 
cases  where  our  personnel  overseas  are 
not  receiving  appropriate  treatment. 
In  this  way,  the  conditions  under 
which  foreign  missions  operate  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  made  to  reflect 
the  conditions  under  which  missions 
of  the  United  States  are  required  to 
operate  in  the  countries  represented 
by  such  foreign  missions. 

Such  conditions  occur  because  for- 
eign missions  operating  in  the  United 
States  are  currently  free  to  negotiate 
services  and  benefits  independent  of 
any  government  sanctions  within  our 
free  enterprise  economy.  U.S.  missions 
abroad  are  often  subject  to  govern- 
ment controls  and  whims.  These  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  form  of  inflated 
hotel  rates,  and  other  charges  for  dip- 
lomats, various  discriminatory  import 
duties,  and  taxes  on  heating  oil, 
among  other  things. 

Many  nations  have  diplomatic  serv- 
ice bureaus  which  exist  solely  to  pro- 
vide or  regulate  services  to  foreign 
missions  and  prevent  contact  with  in- 
dividual service  organizations.  Section 
119  of  this  bill  simply  provides  the 
United  States  with  a  similar  office 
which  would  provide  the  means  to  en- 
force reciprocity  and  carry  out  our  ob- 
ligations in  a  more  effective  manner. 

As  a  result,  the  foreign  governments 
and  entities  represented  by  missions  in 
the  United  States  will  have  an  incen- 
tive to  provide  governments  and  enti- 
ties fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  to  U.S.  missions  and 
personnel  in  theii  territories.  This,  in 
turn,  will  contribute  to  significant  sav- 
ings in  the  costs  of  operating  U.S.  mis- 
sions overseas,  improved  morale  and 
working  conditions  for  U.S.  personnel, 
and  mutual  respect  in  U.S.  bilateral 
and  multilateral  relations.  These  au- 
thorities may  also  be  applied  to  inter- 
national ^organizations  where  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  policy  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  also  makes  changes  in  cer- 
tain administrative  authorities  to 
enable  the  agencies  to  adapt  to 
changes  in  international  monetary 
conditions  and  to  more  efficiently  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities.  Some  of 
these  are  money  saving  provisions. 
One  would  cut  down  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment insurance  costs  covering  employ- 
ees involved  in  short  term  State  De- 
partment and  ICA  projects  overseas. 
Another  provision  authorizes  the 
State  Department  and  USICA  to  enter 
into  multiyear  contracts  when  such 
contracts  can  be  negotiated  at  lower 
costs  than  may  be  realized  in  contracts 
which  must  be  renegotiated  annually. 
As  I  previously  stated,  a  revenue-rais- 
ing provision  has  also  been  included 


which  eliminates  the  statutory  charge 
attached  to  passport  issuance  in  favor 
of  flexibility  in  determining  fees 
which  reflect  increasing  costs.  This 
provision  would  extend  the  period  of 
passport  validity  from  5  to  10  years. 
Another  provision  would  clarify  exist- 
ing State  Department  offset  adverse 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  ex- 
change rates  and  overseas  wage  and 
price  changes  by  authorizing  a  buying 
power  maintenance  fund  in  the  De- 
partment, which  will  enable  the  De- 
partment to  meet  overseas  operating 
needs  in  a  timely  manner  that  will 
insure  more  efficient  use  of  the  funds 
provided  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Other  provisions  are:  First,  provide 
for  an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  for  inquires  in- 
curred by  a  Yugoslav  national  in  New 
York  City;  second,  provide  payments 
of  U.S.  assessments  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  Histo- 
ry, the  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International  Law.  the  International 
Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private 
Law,  and  the  Pan  American  Railway 
Congress;  third,  provide  for  a  single 
U.S.  representative  in  Vienna  to  repre- 
sent U.S.  interests  in  a  variety  of  inter- 
national organizations;  fourth,  allow 
private  sector  experts  to  serve  on  U.S. 
delegations  to  international  telecom- 
munications meetings  and  confer- 
ences; and  fifth,  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution within  the  United  States  of  the 
ICA  film  "Reflections:  Samuel  Eliott 
Morison." 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that, 
due  to  a  clerical  error,  the  authoriza- 
tion for  ICA's  special  foreign  currency 
account  was  not  broken  down  in  the 
budget  table  as  a  separate  account.  Al- 
though it  is  included  in  the  total,  it 
was  grouped  with  the  Agency's  acqui- 
sition and  construction  account.  For 
the  record.  I  have  included  with  this 
statement,  a  revised  budget  chart, 
breaking  out  the  $11,451,000  in  ICA's 
special  foreign  currency  account. 

This  account  covers  local  costs  in 
countries  where  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment finds  that  the  supply  of  U.S.- 
owned  foreign  currencies  is  excess  to 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  ICA  has  requested  an  in- 
crease of  $848,000  for  1982  over  the 
1981  amount.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  cover  local  rates  for  rent  and  utili- 
ties and  other  local  operating  costs, 
wages  for  foreign  national  employees, 
and  payments  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  shared  administrative  sup- 
port services.  This  authorization  in- 
volves no  actual  budgetary  outlays.  It 
merely  permits  the  Agency  to  utilize 
excess  foreign  currencies  which  are  in 
U.S.  account  overseas. 

Thousands 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Overseas  missions „ $146,194 

Exchange  of  persons 92,380 

Broadcasting  service 106,669 

Program    coordination,    produc- 
tion, and  support 39,456 


Agency  direction  and  manage- 
ment         33.412 

Administrative  support  from 
other  agencies 34.076 

SubtoUl 452.187 

Salaries   and   expenses   (special 

foreign  currency  program) 11,451 

Center  for  Cultural  and  Techni- 
cal Interchange  Between  East 

and  West 16.880 

Acquisition  and  construction  of 
radio  facilities 80.884 


Total 561,402 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
could  enthusiastically  support  the  au- 
thorization bill  as  it  is  now  printed 
before  them,  the  appropriation  bill 
having  already  been  considered  and 
having  passed  the  House  last  week. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  who  is  the' 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  and  our  fine 
committee  staff,  for  the  wonderful  job 
they  have  done. 

We  hear  so  much  about  how  many 
billions  we  are  going  to  spend  on  de- 
fense to  build  up  our  military,  on  how 
many  billions  we  are  to  spend  to  pro- 
mote peace.  Yet  the  most  important 
issue  for  peace,  I  think,  facing  this 
country,  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  is 
determining  how  we  are  going  to  influ- 
ence the  views  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  regarding  democracy  and  in  par- 
ticular of  America. 

We  can  have  all  the  weapons  and 
military  hardware  in  the  world,  but 
nothing  can  compare  to  what  people 
think,  and  we  are  not  doing  enough  in 
that  area. 

The  Soviets  spend  billions  of  dollars 
on  their  propaganda  apparatus.  Infor- 
mation stressing  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  is  disseminated  throughout  the 
world  in  every  format:  Radio,  televi- 
sion, and  the  printed  word.  Thousands 
of  students  are  brought  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  thereby  gaining  firsthand  ex- 
posure to  the  Soviet  view  of  the  world. 

The  American  effort  in  this  field  has 
steadily  declined.  We  spend  today,  in 
real-dollar  terms,  less  than  half  of 
what  we  spent  in  the  mid- 1960 's  on  our 
public  diplomacy  efforts.  We  know,  be- 
cause of  public  opinion  surveys  and 
through  interviews  with  refugees,  that 
American  information  sources  fill  a 
void  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  We 
offer  correct,  accurate,  and  timely  in- 
formation on  important  subjects.  Yet 
without  the  proper  level  of  funding, 
our  public  diplomacy  cannot  keep 
pace. 

In  the  race  for  ideas  and  for  world 
public  opinion,  we  face  a  challenge 
from  the  Soviets  just  as  we  face  a 
challenge  in  the  field  of  armaments. 
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On  ideological  grounds,  we  here  in 
America  have  an  excellent  foundation. 
We  have  a  democracy  which  reflects 
the  will  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
The  people  of  America  are  in  control 
of  their  destiny.  There  are  privileges 
and  rights  denied  to  millions  around 
the  world.  No  matter  how  much 
money  the  Soviets  put  into  their  prop- 
aganda effort,  they  cannot  hide  the 
fact  that  personal  freedom  and  liberty 
disappear  under  a  Communist  system. 

We  have  a  success  story  to  broadcast 
to  the  world.  Our  democracy  works, 
and  we  must  be  willing  to  fund  pro- 
grams which  will  tell  the  world  that 
the  democracy  of  America  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  repressive  re- 
gimes which  are  threatening  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  The  ideas 
which  we  have  long  cherished  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  in  the  world. 

Althought  the  commitment  of  this 
country  to  public  diplomacy  has  de- 
clined in  recent  years,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee for  persevering  these  many  years 
and  bringing  this  story  home  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  interest  and  his  comments 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  there  is  a  new  awareness  in  thic 
Congress,  among  the  American  people 
on  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
our  diplomatic  service,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  and  how  vital 
they  are  to  our  own  security  to  tell 
this  story,  to  continue  to  persuade. 
And  the  old  axiom  about  the  power  of 
the  pen  is  still  a  very  powerful  one. 

A  thought  is  still  the  strongest 
weapon  that  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3518,  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State,  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internationail  Operations,  Mr. 
Fascixl.  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Derwinski,  and  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Broomfielo.  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  vitally  important  author- 
izing legislation  to  the  floor.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  for  his  cooperatft 
with  respect  to  section  201  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  foreign  missions. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  al- 
ready ably  explained  in  detail  the  vari- 


ous provisions  contained  in  H.R.  3518, 
so  I  will  not  elaborate  on  them.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing points. 

First,  as  a  2-year  authorization  this 
bill  follows  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
budget  act  by  setting  fiscal  guidelines 
for  future  years,  thus  permitting  ad- 
vance planning  by  the  departments. 

Second,  H.R.  3518  reconciles  budget- 
ary constraints  with  the  needs  of  our 
foreign  affairs  agencies.  In  that  re- 
spect it  authorizes  the  exact  amounts 
requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  For  fiscal  year  1983  the 
amounts,  which  in  some  instances  are 
in  excess  of  the  President's  request, 
remain  within  the  constraints  of  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Third,  this  bill  authorizes  funds  for 
the  State  Department  and  other  inter- 
national agencies  that  have  proven  to 
be  the  U.S.  first  line  of  defense.  While 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
creased its  budget,  the  Department  of 
State  has  closed  consulates  and  has 
suffered  a  reduction  in  personnel 
while  its  workload  has  increased  as  a 
result  of  lack  of  funds.  The  resulting 
closing  of  consulates  is  a  serious 
matter  which  affects  U.S.  ability  in 
the  areas  of  trade,  security,  and  intelli- 
gence. 

This  is  why  the  committee  felt  that 
it  was  wise  to  increase  modestly  funds 
for  salaries  and  expenses  and  other 
personnel  matters  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  other  interna- 
tional agencies  will  be  able  to  conduct 
their  vitally  important  diplomatic 
work,  which  serves  to  increase  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  through  peaceful 
means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  praise 
the  excellent  work  of  Chairman  Za- 
blocki, Subcommittee  Chairman  Fas- 
cell,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Derwinski,  in  overseeing  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  3518. 
The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  proposes  a  modest 
increase  in  spending  for  the  State  De- 
partment, International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting.  While  the  com- 
mittee fully  appreciated  the  need  for 
budget  austerity,  and  for  that  reason 
kept  the  authorization  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  do  the  job,  the  com- 
mittee also  realized  that  the  foreign 
affairs  budget  process  has  over  the 
yeans  seriously  eroded  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  affairs  agencies. 
Fpt  example,  the  State  Department  is 
the  only  Cabinet  Department  which 
has  fewer  positions  now  than  it  did  in 
1959.  The  number  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic officer  positions  has  decreased 


by  12  percent  in  the  last  10  years.  Yet 
the  number  of  countries  that  we  main- 
tain relations  with  has  jumped  from 
85  in  1959  to  146  today.  Furthermore, 
due  to  the  enormous  increase  in  travel 
abroad  by  American  tourists,  consular 
work  has  increased  by  900  percent. 
The  need  for  U.S.  representation  in 
international  organizations  has  also 
grown  as  more  international  bodies 
have  come  into  existence.  With  regard 
to  the  International  Communication 
Agency,  it  operates  in  real  dollar  terms 
with  less  than  50  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing it  had  15  years  ago.  This  amount  is 
far  less  than  the  amount  spent  by  our 
ideological  opponents.  Not  only  are  we 
unduly  restricting  ourselves  in  getting 
the  American  message  abroad,  but  the 
number  of  scholarships  that  we  grant 
for  foreign  students  to  study  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  learning  the 
values  of  freedom  and  democracy,  are 
miniscule  compared  to  the  number 
granted  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  short,  we  must  not  jeopardize  our 
ability  to  protect  the  national  security 
by  providing  only  insufficient  re- 
sources. We  must  improve  our  moni- 
toring of  overseas  political  events  and 
we  need  to  carefully  evaluate  the  re- 
percussions of  economic  fluctuations 
in  developing  areas.  Additionally,  it  is 
important  that  Americans  traveling 
abroad,  on  business  or  for  pleasure, 
have  access  to  effective  protective 
services  on  a  timely  basis. 

I  fully  endorse  H.R.  3518,  as  report- 
ed, and  encourage  my  House  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3518.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell) 
for  his  statement  and  his  support  of 
ICA;  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki).  and  certainly  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfielo). 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  administration 
in  their  conduct  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  turned  away 
from,  at  times,  inconsistent  and  some- 
times incoherent  foreign  policy  which 
was  lacking  in  credibility. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
have  achieved  a  Utopian  foreign 
policy,  but  we  are  certainly  headed  in 
the  right  direction  and  already  there 
is  increasing  respect  for  America 
around  the  world.  Suddenly  we  are 
talking  with  our  allies  and  our  oppo- 
nents with  new  strength  and  purpose. 
The  awareness  of  that  strength  has  in- 
creased our  credit  with  our  allies  and 
gained,  however  grudgingly,  the  re- 
spect of  our  opponents. 

Such  grudging  respect  surely  was 
the  motive  behind  Fidel  Castro's  bi- 
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zarre  attack  on  America  at  the  unlike- 
ly forum  of  an  international  meeting 
of  parliamentarians  a  few  days  ago. 

In  H.R.  3518, 1  am  especially  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  made  a  firm 
commitment  to  our  international 
broadcasting  efforts.  This  measure  au- 
thorizes increases  in  the  budgets  for 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Liberty  recommended  by 
the  administration  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  broadcasts  are 
an  important  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and,  therefore,  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  our  Nation's  national  security. 
They  are  nonmilitary,  cost  effective 
suid  employable  now. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in 
our  dealing  with  other  nations  is  that 
we  are'  often  misunderstood  by  their 
people.  I  believe  it  would  be  incredibly 
foolish  in  these  times  for  us  not  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  in  getting  our  mes- 
sage across.  We  do  not  need,  nor  do  we 
want,  a  propaganda  agency.  We  do  not 
have  to  improve  on  the  truth  because 
our  ideas  and  accomplishments  speak 
for  themselves. 

This  is.  I  believe,  our  greatest  advan- 
tage. We  need  not  color  the  truth  but 
merely  relay  it  to  the  world  in  a  strong 
and  clear  voice. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  speak- 
ing of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  I 
believe  those  words  apply  to  our  coun- 
try as  well,  "Here  we  are  not  afraid  to 
follow  the  truth,  wherever  it  may  lead 
so  long  as  reason  is  free  to  combat  it." 
He  believed,  as  I  do,  that  the  truth 
will  always  win  over  lies,  but  it  is  criti- 
cal that  we  get  that  truth  through. 

The  Soviets  spend  as  much  money 
jamming  our  radios  as  we  do  broad- 
casting and  obviously  we  must  be 
having  an  impact  they  do  not  like. 

Therefore,  the  importance  of  our  ef- 
forts in  this  field  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  For  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  our  international 
broadcasts  are  their  only  source  of 
truthful  information  about  actions  by 
their  government.  It  was  a  UPI  story 
about  a  year  ago  from  Moscow  which 
illustrated  well  the  power  of  our  inter- 
national broadcasts.  It  stated  that— 

Andrei  Sakharov's  exile  means  sitting  long 
hours  at  a  bare  wooden  table  listening  to 
the  Voice  of  America,  often,  according  to  his 
wife,  learning  for  the  first  time  the  details 
of  his  banishment. 

That  story  reflects  vividly  the  value 
of  the  program,  and  this  legislation 
demonstrates  that  we  will  not  fail  in 
our  responsibility  to  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  who  hunger  for 
the  truth. 


I  compliment  the  committee  on  their 
fine  work  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  fine  statement.  We  just 
cannot  keep  saying  too  much,  reiterat- 
ing what  the  gentleman  has  said  in  his 
statement.  We  have  just  got  to  keep 
doing  that  until  we  get  the  recogni- 
tion, not  only  here,  and  I  think  it  is 
here  in  this  Congress,  and  certainly  is 
in  the  administration. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by 
title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3518 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITIiE  I—  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  State  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  In  the  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and 
other  purpMJses  authorized  by  law,  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

(1)  For  'Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs", $1,318,754,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $1,744,391,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(2)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $563,806,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $554,436,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

(3)  For  'International  Commissions", 
$22,508,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$24,759,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(4)  For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance", $553,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $555,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

PALESTINIAN  RIGHTS  UNITS 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  102  of  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  for  payment  by  the  United  States, 
as  Its  contribution  toward  the  assessed 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  for  any  year, 
of  any  amount  which  would  cause  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  States  as  its  as- 
sessed contribution  for  that  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  assessed  as  the  United  States 
contribution  for  that  year  less— 

( 1 )  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  budgeted 
for  that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ex- 
ercise of  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinian People  (or  any  similar  successor 
entity),  and 

(2)  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  budgeted 
for  that  year  for  the  Special  Unit  on  Pales- 
tinian Rights  (or  any  slmlltu"  successor 
entity). 


EX  GRATIA  PAYMENT 

Sec.  104.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
section  102  of  thU  Act,  $81,000  shall  be 
available  for  payment  ex  gratia  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  as  an  expression  of 
concern  by  the  United  States  (jovemment 
for  the  Injuries  sustained  by  a  Yugoslav  na- 
tional as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  him  in  New 
York  City. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  REFUGEES  SETTLING  IN  ISRAEL 

Sec.  105.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
102  of  this  Act.  $12,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  be  available  only  for  assistance 
for  the  resettlement  In  Israel  of  refugees 
from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  from  Communist  countries  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

bilateral  science  and  TECHNOLOGY 

agreements 
Sec.  106.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  t>e  appropriated  by  section  102 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State 
$3,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$3,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  pay- 
ment of  the  United  States  share  of  expenses 
of  the  science  and  technology  agreements 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Yugoslavia 
and  between  the  United  States  and  Poland. 

CURRENCY  FLUCTUATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  24(b)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.S.C.  2696(b)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(bKl)  In  order  to  maintain  the  levels  of 
program  activity  provided  for  each  fiscal 
year  by  the  annual  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Department  of  SUte,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment sHch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
offset  adverse  fluctuations  In  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates,  or  overseas  wage  and 
price  changes,  which  occur  after  November 
30  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  authorizing  legislation  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  eliminate  substantial 
gains  to  the  approved  levels  cf  overseas  op- 
erations, the  Secretary  of  State  may  trans- 
fer to  the  appropriation  account  established 
under  paragrapn  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  such 
amounts  in  other  appropriation  accounts 
under  the  heading  Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs'  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  excessive  to  the  needs  cf  the  approved 
level  of  operations  t)ecause  of  fluctuations 
in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates  or 
changes  in  overseas  wages  and  prices. 

"(3)  Funds  transferred  from  the  appro- 
priation account  established  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  merged  with  and  he  avail- 
able for  the  same  punxjse.  and  for  the  same 
time  period,  as  the  appropriation  account  to 
which  transferred:  and  funds  transferred  to 
the  appropriation  account  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  merged  with  and 
available  for  the  purposes  of  that  appropria- 
tion account  until  expended.  Any  restriction 
contained  in  an  appropriation  Act  or  other 
provision  of  law  limiting  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  the  Department  oi  State  that  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  necessary  to  offset 
the  net  effect  of  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  or  overseas  wage  and 
price  changes  in  order  to  maintain  approved 
levels.". 

(b)  Section  704(c)  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
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1948  (22  U.S.C.  MTTtKc))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "preceding"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
such". 

(c)  Section  8<a)<2)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2287(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pre- 
ceding" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  amendments  to  paragraph 
(1)  which  provide  the  authorization  for 
such". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

PASSPORT  FEES  AND  PERIOD  OP  VALIDITY 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1  under  the  heading  "F^es  for  Passports  and 
Visas"  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1920  (22  U.S.C. 
214).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  There 
shall  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  fee.  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  regulation,  for 
each  passport  issued  and  a  fee.  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regulation,  for 
executing  each  application  for  a  passport.". 

(bKl)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  issue  and  validity  of 
passports,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  3,  1926  (22  U.S.C.  217a),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  A  passport  shall  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  limit 
the  validity  of  a  passport  to  a  period  of  less 
than  ten  years  in  an  individual  case  or  on  a 
general  basis  pursuant  to  regulation.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion applies  with  respect  to  passports  issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DOCUMENTATION  OP  CITIZENSHIP 

Sec.  109.  The  State  Department  Basic  Au 
thorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section  33  immediate- 
ly after  section  32  and  by  redesigning  exist- 
ing section  33  as  section  34: 

"Sec.  33.  The  following  documents  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  proof  of 
United  States  citizenship  as  certificates  of 
naturalization  or  of  citizenship  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  by  a  court  having 
naturalization  jurisdiction: 

"(DA  passport,  during  its  period  of  validi- 
ty (if  such  period  is  the  maximum  period 
authorized  by  law),  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  report,  designated  as  a  Report  of 
Birih  Abroad  of  a  Citizen  of  the  United 
States',  issued  by  a  consular  officer  to  docu- 
ment a  citizen  bom  abroad.". 

PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
HISTORY 

Sec.  110.  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  membership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History:  and  to  authorize 
the  President  to  extend  an  invitation  for 
the  next  general  assembly  of  the  institute 
to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  1935.  and  to 
provide  appropriation  for  expenses  there- 
of", approved  August  2,  1935  (22  U.S.C.  273). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  annually,". 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  POR  THE  UNIFICA- 
TION OF  PRIVATE  LAW  AND  THE  HAGUE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Sec.  111.  Section  2  of  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private 
International    Law    and   the   International 


(Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Pri- 
vate Law,  and  authorizing  appropriations 
therefor",  approved  December  30,  1963  (22 
U.S.C.  269g-l),  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"that  year". 

PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS 

Sec.  112.  Section  2(a)  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  providing  for 
participation  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Pan  American  Railway 
Congress,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor",  approved  June  28,  1948  (22  U.S.C. 
280k),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Not  more 
than  $15,000  annually"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
IBITERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIENNA 

Sec.  113.  Section  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Vienna  office  of  the  United  Nations 
with  appropriate  rank  and  status,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Such  individual  shall,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Vienna  office  of  the 
United  Nations  and  perform  such  other 
functions  there  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional organizations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  time  to  time  may  direct.". 

LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  STAFF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Sec.  114.  Section  8  of  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287e)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  section  2 
hereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "repre- 
sentatives provided  for  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  and  of  their  appropriate  staffs":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Any  payments  made  by  United 
States  Government  personnel  for  occupancy 
by  them  of  living  quarters  leased  or  rented 
under  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  such  lease  or 
rental  or  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  ac- 
count currently  available  for  such  pur- 
pose.". 

AMENDMENTS  CORRECTING  PRINTING  ERRORS 

Sec.  115.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
Is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  704(b)(2)  (22  U.S.C. 
402(a)(2))  by  striking  out  "411"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "412":  and 

(2)  in  section  814(a)(3)  (22  U.S.C. 
4054(a)(3))  by  striking  out  "on"  the  second 
place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

private  sector  representatives  on  united 

STATES  delegations  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  MEETINGS  AND  CON- 
FERENCES 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Sections  203,  205,  207.  and  208 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  to  a  private  sector  representative  on 
the  United  States  delegation  to  an  interna- 
tional telecommunications  meeting  or  con- 
ference who  is  specifically  designated  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  or  otherwise  represent 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  at  such 
meeting  or  conference  with  respect  to  a  par- 


ticular matter,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  (or 
his  designee)  certifies  that  no  Government 
employee  on  the  delegation  Is  as  well  quali- 
fied to  represent  United  States  Interests 
with  respect  to  such  matter  and  that  such 
designation  serves  the  national  Interest.  All 
such  representatives  shall  have  on  file  with 
the  Department  of  State  the  financial  dis- 
closure report  required  for  special  Govern- 
ment employees. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"International  telecommunications  meeting 
or  conference"  means  the  conferences  of 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union,  meetings  of  its  International  Con- 
sultative Committees  for  Radio  and  for 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  and  such  other 
international  telecommunications  meetings 
or  conferences  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  designate. 

PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  117.  The  SUte  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section  immediately 
after  section  13: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  contract  for  the  procure- 
ment of  property  or  services,  or  both,  for 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Foreign 
Service  which  is  funded  on  the  basis  of 
annual  appropriations  may  nevertheless  be 
made  for  periods  not  In  excess  of  five  years 
when— 

"(1)  appropriations  are  available  and  ade- 
quate for  payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
and  for  all  potential  cancellation  costs:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  need  of  the  Government  for  the 
property  or  service  being  acquired  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  is  reasonably  firm 
and  continuing; 

"(B)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  econo- 
mies in  performance  and  operations:  and 

"(C)  such  a  method  of  contracting  will  not 
inhibit  small  business  participation. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract into  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  caincelled  and  any  cancellation 
costs  incurred  shall  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions originally  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  appropriations  cur- 
rently available  for  the  acquisition  of  simi- 
lar property  or  services  and  not  otherwise 
obligated,  or  appropriations  made  for  such 
cancellation  payments.". 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY  OR  DEATH 

Sec.  1 18.  The  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section  immediately 
after  section  15: 

Sec.  16.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1941  (42  U.S.C.  1651:  commonly 
known  as  the  Defense  Base  Act)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  such  contracts  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  determine  which  are 
contracts  with  persons  employed  to  perform 
work  for  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Foreign  Service  on  an  intermittent  basis  for 
not  more  than  90  days  in  a  calendar  year. '. 

REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Sec.  119.  (a)  The  SUte  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "That  the  Secretary"  in  the  first 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■TITLE  I-BASIC  AUTHORITIES 
GENERALLY 

"Section  1.  The  Secretary". 
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(b)    That    Act    Is    further    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE     II-AUTHORITIES     RELATING 

TO  THE  REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS 

"DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
operation  In  the  United  States  of  foreign 
missions  and  public  International  organiza- 
tions and  the  official  missions  to  such  orga- 
nizations, including  the  permissible  scope  of 
their  activities  and  the  location  and  size  of 
their  facilities,  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  of  United 
States  missions  abroad,  to  facilitate  the 
secure  and  efficient  operation  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  missions  and  public  inter- 
national organizations  and  the  official  mis- 
sions to  such  organizations,  and  to  assist  in 
obtaining  appropriate  benefits,  privileges, 
and  Immunities  for  those  missions  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  require  their  observance  of 
corresponding  obligations  In  accordance 
with  international  law. 

"(c)  The  assistance  to  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign mission  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
determined  after  due  consideration  of  the 
benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  provid- 
ed to  missions  of  the  United  States  In  the 
country  or  territory  represented  by  that  for- 
eign mission. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  'benefit'  (with  respect  to  a  foreign 
mission)  means  any  acquisition,  or  authori- 
zation for  an  acquisition,  in  the  United 
States  by  or  for  a  foreign  mission,  including 
the  acquisition  of— 

"(A)  real  property  by  purchase,  lease,  ex- 
change, construction,  or  otherwise, 

"(B)  public  services,  including  services  re- 
lating to  customs.  Importation,  and  utilities, 
and  the  processing  of  applications  or  re- 
quests relating  to  public  services, 

"(C)  supplies,  maintenance,  and  transpor- 
tation, 

"(D)  locally  engaged  staff  on  a  temporary 
or  regular  basis, 

"(E)  travel  and  related  services,  and 

"(F)  protective  services, 
and  includes  such  other  benefits  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  designate: 

"(2)  'chancery'  means  the  principal  offices 
of  a  foreign  mission  used  for  diplomatic  or 
related  purposes,  and  annexes  to  such  of- 
fices (including  ancillary  offices  and  support 
facilities),  and  includes  the  site  and  any 
building  on  such  site  which  is  used  for  such 
purposes; 

"(3)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  established  pur- 
suant to  section  203(a): 

"(4)  'foreign  mission'  means  any  official 
mission  to  the  United  States  involving  diplo- 
matic, consular,  or  other  governmental  ac- 
tivities of — 

"(A)  a  foreign  government,  or 

"(B)  an  organization  (other  than  an  inter- 
national organization,  as  defined  in  section 
209(b)  of  this  title)  representing  a  territory 
or  political  entity  which  has  been  granted 
diplomatic  or  other  official  privileges  and 
immunities  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States, 

including  any  real  property  of  such  a  mis- 
sion and  including  the  personnel  of  such  a 
mission; 

"(5)  'real  property'  Includes  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  In  or  to,  or  the  beneficial 
use  of,   any  real  property   in  the  United 


States,  including  any  office  or  other  build- 
ing; 

"(6)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
SUte; 

"(7)  'sending  SUte'  means  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, territory,  or  political  entity  repre- 
sented by  a  foreign  mission;  and 

"(8)  'United  SUtes'  means,  when  used  in  a 
geographic  sense,  the  several  SUtes,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Determinations  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  and  applicability  of  the  terms  used 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  committed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  esUb- 
lish  an  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  as  an  in- 
dependent office  within  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  perform  his  or  her  functions  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  delegate  this  authority 
for  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Director 
only  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte  or  an 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to— 

"(1)  assist  agencies  of  Federal.  SUte,  and 
municipal  government  with  regard  to  ascer- 
Uining  and  according  benefits,  privileges, 
and  immunities  to  which  a  foreign  mission 
may  be  entitled; 

"(2)  provide  or  assist  in  the  provision  of 
benefits  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion in  accordance  with  section  204;  and 

"(3)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  necessary  in  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  of  this  title. 

"PROVISION  OP  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  a  for- 
eign missiop,  benefits  may  be  provided  to  or 
for  that  foreign  mission  by  or  through  the 
Director  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  approve. 

"(b)  If  the  SecreUry  determines  that  such 
action  Is  reasonably  necessary  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  or  otherwise— 

"(1)  to  faciliUte  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  a  sending  SUte, 

"(2)  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes, 

"(3)  to  adjust  for  costs  and  procedures  of 
obtaining  benefits  for  missions  of  the 
United  SUtes  abroad,  or 

"(4)  to  assist  in  resolving  a  dispute  affect- 
ing United  SUtes  interests  and  involving  a 
foreign  mission  or  sending  State, 
then  the  Secretary  may  require  a  foreign 
mission  (A)  to  obtain  benefits  from  or 
through  the  Director  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  or 
(B)  to  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  as  a 
condition  to  the  execution  or  performance 
in  the  United  SUtes  of  any  contract  or 
other  agreement;  the  acquisition,  retention, 
or  use  of  any  real  property;  or  the  applica- 
tion for  or  acceptance  of  any  benefit  (in- 
cluding any  benefit  from  or  authorized  by 
any  Federal,  SUte,  or  municipal  governmen- 
tal authority,  or  any  entity  providing  public 
services). 

"(c)  Terms  and  conditions  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  requirement  to  pay  to  the  Director 
a  surcharge  or  fee,  and 

"(2)  a  waiver  by  a  foreign  mission  (or  any 
assignee  of  or  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission)  of  any  recourse  against  any 


governmental  authority,  any  entity  provid- 
ing public  services,  any  employee  or  agent 
of  such  an  authority  or  entity,  or  any  other 
person,  in  connection  with  any  action  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  undertaken  in 
furtherance  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  effectuating  a  waiver 
of  recourse  which  is  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  designate  the  Direc- 
tor or  any  other  officer  of  the  Department 
of  SUte  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  mission 
(or  of  any  assignee  of  or  person  deriving 
rights  from  a  foreign  mission).  Any  such 
waiver  by  an  officer  so  designated  shall  for 
all  purposes  (including  any  court  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding)  be  deemed  to  be  a 
waiver  by  the  foreign  mission  (or  the  assign- 
ee of  or  other  person  deriving  rights  from  a 
foreign  mission). 

"PROPERTY  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

"Sec.  205.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire any  foreign  mission  to  notify  the  Di- 
rector prior  to  any  proposed  acquisition,  or 
any  proposed  sale  or  other  disposition,  of 
any  real  property  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
mission.  If  such  a  notification  is  required, 
the  foreign  mission  (or  other  party  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  foreign  mission)  may  initi- 
ate or  execute  any  contract,  proceeding,  ap- 
plication, or  other  action  required  for  the 
proposed  action- 

"(A)  only  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
notification  (or  after  the  expiration  of  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
in  a  given  case);  and 

"(B)  only  if  the  mission  is  not  notified  by 
the  Secretary  within  that  period  that  the 
proposal  has  been  disapproved;  however, 
the  Secretary  may  include  in  such  a  notifi- 
cation such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  appropriate  in  order 
to  remove  the  disapproval. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'acquisi- 
tion' includes  any  acquisition  or  alteration 
of,  or  addition  to,  any  real  property  or  any 
change  in  the  purpose  for  which  real  prop- 
erty is  used  by  foreign  mission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require  any  for- 
eign mission  to  divest  itself  of,  or  forego  the 
use  of,  any  real  property  determined  by  the 
Secretary— 

""(1)  not  to  have  been  acquired  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section;  or 

""(2)  to  exceed  limlUtions  placed  on  real 
property  available  to  a  United  SUtes  mis- 
sion in  the  sending  SUte. 

""(c)  If  a  foreign  mission  has  ceased  con- 
ducting diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  gov- 
emmenUl  activities  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  there  is  not  a  protecting  power  or  other 
agent  designated  by  the  sending  SUte  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  property  of  that  foreign  mis- 
sion, the  SecreUry— 

"(1)  until  the  designation  of  a  protecting 
power  or  other  agent  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, may  protect  and  preserve  any  prop- 
erty of  that  foreign  mission;  and 

"(2)  may  authorize  the  Director  to  dispose 
of  such  property  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  after  the  expiration  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
that  the  foreign  mission  ceased  those  activi- 
ties, and  may  remit  to  the  sending  SUte  the 
net  proceeds  from  such  disposition. 

'"LOCATION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  International  obligations  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  fulfillment  of  the 
policy  of  this  title,  and  to  ensure  the  orderly 
development  of  the  national  capital,  the  lo- 
cation, height,  bulk,  number  of  stories,  and 
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size  of  any  building  or  other  real  property 
of  a  foreign  mission  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  provision  for  open  space  in 
and  aroui^d  any  such  bu"ding  or  other  prop- 
erty, shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission'). This  subsection  does  not  apply 
with  resoect  to  a  building  or  other  real 
property  of  a  foreign  mission  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  the  property  will  only 
be  used  by  a  party  other  than  a  foreign  mio- 
sion  and  will  only  be  used  for  activities  that 
do  not  involve  the  diplomatic,  consular,  or 
other  governmental  activities  of  a  foreign 
mission. 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  involves  approval  of  the  location 
of  or  a  use  of  real  property  for  a  chancery, 
or  involves  approval  of  site  and  building 
plans  for  a  chancery,  shall  be  considered 
rulemaking  under  section  553  of  title  £. 
United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  based 
solely  on  the  following  criteria: 

"<1)  the  Federal  interest; 

"(2)  the  chancery  Is  in  an  area  (A)  of  pre- 
dominantly office  use,  (B)  of  mixed  use.  in- 
cluding residential,  commercial,  of  lice,  or  in- 
stitutional use.  (C)  of  medium  or  high  densi- 
ty residential  use.  or  (D)  in  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  streets  on  which  existing  chancer- 
ies are  concentrated; 

"(3)  historic  preservation  (as  determined 
in  accordance  with  legulations  issued  by  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  this  section); 

•■(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  area  will  be 
servea  by  public  transit  to  reduce  parking 
requirements; 

"(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  area  will  hav3 
adequate  public  facilHies.  utilities,  and  serv- 
ices, including  streets,  street  lighting,  water, 
sewer,  electri-iity.  telephone,  and  refuse  col- 
lection; 

"(A)  the  area  Is  capable  of  being  adequate- 
ly protected,  as  determined  by  a  Federal 
agency  authorized  to  perform  protective 
services;  and 

"Ci )  the  municipal  interest. 
Any  othei  determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  real  property  of  a  for- 
eign miss'on  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  based  solely  on  the  cri- 
teria specified  In  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  (6). 
and  (7).  and  s'jch  ether  criteria  as  the  Com- 
mission may  by  regulation  establish. 

"(c)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  real 
property  of  a  foreign  mission  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  as 
to  the  Federal  interest  shall  be  given  sub- 
stantial weight;  and 

"(2)  a  determi;iation  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
DMrict  of  Columbia  as  to  the  municipal  in- 
terest shall  be  given  substantial  weight. 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  real 
property  of  a  foreign  mission  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  final  de- 
termination with  respect  to  approval  of  a 
location  or  use  or  approval  of  site  and  build- 
ing plans  shall  be  made  no!  later  than  five 
months  after  the  date  of  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  such  approval. 

"PItEKHPTION 

"Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  act  of  any  Federal  agency 
or  ol  any  State  or  municipal  governmental 
anthorit}  shall  be  effective  to  confer  or 
deny  any  benefits  with  respect  to  any  for- 
eign mission  contrary  to  this  titie. 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  ls.suc 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 


termine necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Compliance  with  any  regulation,  in- 
struction, or  direction  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  to  the  extent 
thereof  be  a  full  acquittance  and  discharge 
for  all  purposes  of  the  obligation  of  the 
person  making  the  same.  No  person  shall  be 
held  liable  in  any  court  or  administrative 
proceeding  for  or  with  respect  to  anything 
done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of.  or  pusuant  to 
and  in  reliance  on,  this  title,  or  any  regula- 
tion, instruction,  or  direction  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may— 

"'( 1 )  accept  details  and  assignments  of  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis  (with  any  such  reim- 
bursements to  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  available  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  employees  of  the  em- 
ploying agency);  and 

"(2)  obtain  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  by  appointment  or  con- 
tract (subject  to  availability  of  funds),  the 
services  of  individuals  to  provide  technical 
and  professional  services  which  are  not  oth- 
erwise available  and  which  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Director. 

"(d)  Contracts  and  subcontracts  for  sup- 
plies or  services  (except  for  personal  serv- 
ices), made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director, 
shall  be  made  after  advertising,  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
shall  detem>ine  to  be  adequate  to  ensure 
notice  and  opportunity  for  competition, 
except  that  advertisement  shall  not  be  re- 
quired when  (1)  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  is  impracticable  or  will  not  permit 
timely  performance  to  obtain  bids  by  adver- 
tising. 01  (2)  the  aggregate  amount  involved 
in  a  purchase  of  supplies  or  procurement  of 
services  does  not  exceed  $10,000.  Such  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  may  be  entered  into 
without  regard  to  laws  and  regulations  oth- 
erwise applicable  to  solicitation,  negotiation, 
administration,  and  performance  of  govern- 
ment contracts.  In  awarding  contracts,  the 
Secretary  may  consider  such  factors  as  rela- 
tive quality  and  availability  of  supplies  or 
services  and  the  compatabillty  of  the  sup- 
plies or  services  with  implementation  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  may. 
for  purposes  of  this  title— 

"■(  1 )  transfer  or  loan  any  property  to,  and 
perform  administrative  and  technical  sup- 
port functions  and  services  for  the  oper- 
ations of,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
(with  reimbursements  to  agencies  under 
this  paragraph  to  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned); and 

""(2)  acquire  and  accept  services  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  including  (when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title)  ac- 
quisitions without  regard  to  laws  normally 
applicable  to  the  acquisition  of  services  by 
such  agency. 

"(f)  Assets  of  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  wherever  situat- 
ed, which  are  used  by  or  held  for  the  use  of 
a  foreign  mission  shall  not  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment, execution,  injunction,  or  similar 
process,  whether  intermediate  or  final. 

■"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  any  de- 
termination required  under  this  title  shall 
be  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Except  as  provided  in  the  first  sen- 


tence of  section  206(b).  actions  taken  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered rulemaking  within  the  meaning  of 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(h)(1)  In  order  to  Implement  this  title, 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  such  amounts 
available  to  the  Department  of  State  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  working  capital  fund  es- 
tablished by  section  13  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  all  revenues,  including  proceeds  from 
gifts  and  donations,  received  by  the  Director 
or  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  this  title 
may  be  credited  to  the  working  capital  fund 
established  by  section  13  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  for  purposes  of  this  title 
in  accordance  with  that  section. 

"APPLICATIOM  TO  PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS AND  OPFICIAL  MISSIONS  TO  SUCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  sec- 
tion 206.  or  any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
applicable  with  respect  to  an  international 
organization  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is 
applicable  with  respect  to  a  foreign  mission 
if  the  Secretary  determines,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  international  organization, 
that  such  application  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  201(b) 
and  to  further  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
section  204(b). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  Intema- 
tlonal  organization'  means— 

"(1)  a  public  international  organization 
designated  as  such  pursuant  to  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  288-288f-2)  or  other  law  authorizing 
such  status;  and 

"(2)  an  official  mission  (other  than  a 
United  States  mission)  to  such  a  public 
international  organization, 

including  any  real  property  of  such  an  orga- 
nization or  mission  and  Including  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  organization  or  mission. 

""PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES 

"Sec.  210.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  its  international 
obligations,  or  to  supersede  or  limit  immuni- 
ties otherwise  available  by  law.  No  act  or 
omission  by  any  foreign  mission,  public 
international  organization,  or  official  mis- 
sion to  such  an  organization,  in  compliance 
with  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  im- 
plied waiver  of  any  immunity  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law. 

"ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  211.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  make  available  any  benefits  to  h. 
foreign  mission  contrary  to  this  title.  This 
section  shall  be  enforceable  In  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  by  in- 
junctive or  other  equitable  relief  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Attorney  General. 

"SEVERABILITY 

"Sec  212.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby."". 

(c)  Section  13  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C. 
2684)  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  ""and""  following  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  (3).  and  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  "';  and  (5)  services  and  supplies  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  this  Act". 
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(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2(1)  of 
the  Diplomatic  Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254a(l)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  head  of  a  mission  and  those 
members  of  a  mission  who  are  members  of 
the  diplomatic  staff  or  who,  pursuant  to 
law,  are  granted  equivalent  privileges  and 
immunities.". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  a  nonparty  to  the 
Vienna  Convention,  the  mission,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  their  families,  and  dip- 
lomatic couriers  shall  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  immunities  specified  In  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention.". 

(3)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  254c) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  mission,  the"  imme- 
diately after  "immunities  for";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  any  sending  state". 

(4)  Section  1364  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  defined 
in  the  Vienna  convention  on  Diplomatic  Re- 
lations" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"within  the  meaning  of  section  2(3)  of  the 
Diplomatic  Relations  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
254a(3))". 

(c)  The  Act  of  June  20.  1938  (Public  Law 
684,  Seventy-Fifth  Congress;  52  Stat.  797)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  6  by  striking  out  "(a)",  and 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e);  and 

(2)  in  section  16  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  ad- 
dition, the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  real  property  to  which  section 
206(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (relating  to  foreign 
missions)  is  applicable.". 

Mr.  PASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  I  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DISTRICT  yjt  COLUMBIA  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

District  of  Columbia  Committee  Amend- 
ment: Page  14,  beginning  on  line  9,  strike 
out  "and  the  location  and  size  of  their  facili- 
ties". 

Page  16.  line  9.  strike  out  "section  209(b)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  208(b)". 

Page  22,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  24,  line  13. 

Page  24,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec  207"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  206". 

Page  24,  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec  208"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  207". 

Page  27,  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  out 
""Except  as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  206(b),  actions"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Actions". 

Page  28,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out 
"Sec  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  sec- 
tion 206,  or  any  other"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  '"Sec  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  may 
make  any". 

Page  29.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec  210"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  209". 

Page  29,  line  11.  strike  out  'Sec  211 "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  210". 

Page  29,  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec  212"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  211". 


Page  31,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  12. 

Mr.  PASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCEIX  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  "THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MI"rrEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Conunit- 
tee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell  as  a 
substitute  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee amendment:  Page  22,  strike  out  line 
1  and  all  that  follows  through  line  13  on 
page  24  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"LOCATION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  IN  THE 
DIS"rRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

"Sec  206.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  policy  of  this 
title,  the  location,  replacement,  or  expan- 
sion of  any  building  or  other  real  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  used 
for  the  diplomatic,  consular,  or  other  gov- 
errmiental  activities  (except  property  used 
exclusively  for  residential  purposes)  of  a 
foreign  mission  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  There  is  hereby  created,  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  District  of  Columbia  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Commission  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission') which  shall  consist  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Zoning  Commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  (as  such  members  are 
designated  by  section  492(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-412)),  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Plaimlng  Commission,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  such  alternative  as  each 
person  may  designate  from  time  to  time. 

'"(2)  While  actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Plaiming  Commission 
(or  the  alternate  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man) shall  be  compensated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  manner  and  at  the  rates 
applicable  to  the  members  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

"(3)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  furnish  such  facilities  and  adminis- 
trative services,  and  shall  assign  such  em- 
ployees, to  the  Foreign  Missions  Commis- 
sion as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(c)    The    Foreign    Missions    Commission 

shall- 

"(1)  establish  areas  within  which  chancer- 
ies may  be  located  as  a  matter  of  right,  and 

"(2)    establish    additional    areas    within 
which  chanceries  may  be  located. 
Limitations    on    chancery    uses    shall    not 
exceed  those  applicable  to  any  other  non- 
residential use  in  the  areas  so  established. 

"(d)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 


tion, including  the  establishment  of  areas  in 
accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (c).  shall  be  considered  rulemak- 
ing under  the  District  of  Columbia  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  1- 
1501-1-1510). 

"(e)  Any  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  with  respect  to  chan- 
ceries pursuant  to  this  section,  including  the 
establishment  of  areas  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c). 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  following  crite- 
ria; 

"(1)  The  obligation  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  facilitate  the  provision  of  adequate  and 
secure  facilities  for  foreign  missions  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

"(2)  The  chancery  is  in  or  adjacent  to  an 
area,  determined  on  the  basis  of  existing  or 
planned  uses,  of  (A)  commericial  use,  or  (B) 
mixed  uses,  including  residential,  commer- 
cial, office,  or  institutional  use. 

""(3)  Historic  preservation,  as  determined 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  this  section:  except  that  substan- 
tial compliance  with  District  and  Federal 
laws  governing  historic  preservation  shall  be 
required  with  respect  to  new  construction 
and  to  demolition  of  or  alteration  to  historic 
landmarks,  in  order  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  historic  landmarks  and  districts. 

"(4)  The  adequacy  of  off-street  or  other 
parking  and  the  extent  to  which  the  area 
will  be  served  by  public  transportation  to 
reduce  parking  requirements,  subject  to 
such  sp>ecial  security  requirements  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  will 
have  adequate  public  facilities,  utilities,  and 
services,  including  streets,  street  lighting, 
water,  sewer,  electricity,  telephone,  and 
refuse  collection. 

"(6)  The  extent  to  which  the  area  is  capa- 
ble of  being  adequately  protected,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
perform  protective  services. 

"(7)  The  municipal  interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(8)  The  Federal  interest,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Any  other  determination  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  (6).  (7),  and 
(8),  and  such  other  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  regulation  establish. 

'"(f)(1)  The  regulations,  proceedings,  and 
other  actions  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  Federal  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  National  Cap- 
ital. All  elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
relating  to  the  location  of  foreign  missions 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  this  section  and  shall  reflect  the 
policy  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Proposed  determinations  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  shall  be  referred 
to  the  National  Capital  Plaimlng  Commis- 
sion for  review  and  comment. 

"(g)  The  Foreign  Missions  Commisson 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as  it  de- 
termines are  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize,  and  the  regulations  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  shall  not  provide 
for  or  require,  procedures  in  the  nature  of  a 
sr>ecial  exception  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings of  an  adjudicatory  nature. 

"(1)  In  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
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slon  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  final  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  be  made  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  such  approval.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  administrative 
proceedings  of  any  other  agency  or  official 
except  as  provided  in  this  title.  Any  such  de- 
termination by  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission shall  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  facilitate 
the  provision  of  adequate  and  secure  facili- 
ties for  foreign  missions  and  shall  take  into 
account  special  security  requirements  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

'•(j)  The  Secretary  shall  require  foreign 
missions  to  comply  substantially  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  building  and  related  codes 
in  a  manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  not  inconsistent  with  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"(k)  The  United  States,  acting  on  its  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  mission— 

"(1)  has  standing  to  bring  an  action  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  a  determination  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Commission  under  this  sec- 
tion or.  where  appropriate,  for  judicial  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion applicable  to  the  Commission;  and 

"(2)  has  standing  to  Intervene  in  any  such 
action  which  is  otherwise  pending. 

"(1)  Approval  by  the  Foreign  Missions 
Commission  under  this  section  or,  except  as 
provided  in  section  205,  by  any  other  agency 
or  official  is  not  required— 

"(1)  for  the  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion of  real  property  of  a  foreign  mis- 
sion to  the  extent— 

"(A)  that  authority  to  proceed  with  re- 
spect to  such  location,  replacement,  or  ex- 
pansion was  granted  to  the  foreign  mission 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
or 

"(B)  that  rights  or  interests  with  respect 
to  such  location,  replacement,  or  expansion 
were  otherwise  acquired  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sion before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section;  or 

"(2)  for  continuing  use  of  real  property  by 
a  foreign  mission  for  diplomatic,  consular, 
or  other  governmental  activity  to  the  extent 
that  such  property  was  being  used  by  that 
foreign  mission  for  that  activity  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

Page  27,  beginning  in  line  11,  strike  out 
"Except  as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  206(b),  actions"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Actions". 

Mr.  PASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  we  discussed 
this  in  general  debate,  but  what  this 
substitute  does  is  strike  a  compromise 
between  our  two  committees  and  bal- 
ances the  Federal  and  municipal  inter- 
ests in  determining  the  location  of  for- 
eign missions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
.bia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  206  will  strike 
an  effective  balance  between  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  government 


in  determining  appropriate  locations 
for  foreigh  missions  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  section  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Foreign  Missions  Commission, 
with  members  representing  both  the 
Federal  and  city  governments,  and 
sets  forth  criteria  which  promote  a 
balancing  of  interests. 

Section  206(a)  recognizes  that  the  lo- 
cation, replacement,  or  expansion  of 
foreign  missions  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital and  the  procedures  involved  in  de- 
termining these  matters  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  Federal  interests 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
International  legal  obligations  requir- 
ing each  country  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
quistion  of  appropriate  facilities  for 
accredited  foreign  missions  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  host  country  cannot  be 
subject  to  negation  by  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  local  authorities. 

Section  206(b)(1)  creates  the  District 
of  Columbia  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mission, comprised  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Zoning  Commission  and  two  additional 
members,  who  shall  be  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  order  to 
reflect  the  concerns  of  the  Congress 
that  decisions  affecting  important 
Federal  interests  are  made  through  a 
process  which  appropriately  balances 
Federal  and  municipal  interests. 

Section  206(b)(2)  provides  for  appro- 
priate compensation  for  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission during  the  period  that  individ- 
ual is  performing  his  or  her  duties  on 
the  Commission.  The  other  members 
of  the  Commission  are  employees 
either  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
Federal  Governments  and  therefore 
receive  no  additional  compensation. 

Section  206(b)(3)  provides  that  per- 
sonnel, space,  and  facilities  will  l)e  pro- 
vided by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, as  the  Commission  is  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  agency. 

Section  206(c)  requires  establish- 
ment of  areas  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  which  chanceries  may  be 
located  as  a  matter  of  rights,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  uses  in  current  zoning 
practice.  Security,  representation,  and 
related  factors  necessitate  that  chan- 
cery uses  be  located  in  lesser  density 
areas  and  generally  in  proximity  to 
each  other  where  possible.  Security 
and  representational  functions  also 
preclude  in  most  cases  general  usage 
of  higher  density  structures,  such  as 
office  buildings,  except  for  additional 
space  needed  from  time  to  time  to  ac- 
commodate official  activities  which 
cannot  fit  into  the  main  chancery  fa- 
cilities. The  committee  also  notes  that 
areas  devoted  to  higher  density  com- 
mercial or  residential  uses  are  in  most 
cases  inappropriate  for  low  density 
chancery  uses,  and  are  well  beyond 
the  financial  reach  of  85  percent  of 


the  foreign  nations  accredited  to  the 
United  States,  and  from  whom  the 
United  States  must  seek  appropriate 
space  within  their  capitals. 

Section  206(c)  also  specifically  pre- 
cludes discriminatory  treatment  of 
chanceries  vis-a-vis  other  nonresiden- 
tial uses,  by  prohibiting  limitations  on 
chancery  uses  which  are  greater  than 
those  placed  on  other  nonresidential 
uses.  For  example,  existing  regulations 
in  some  cases  preclude  chancery  uses 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  all 
other  office  uses  to  locate  as  a  matter 
of  right  without  exception  or  limita- 
tion. 

Section  206(d)  requires  that  rule- 
making procedures  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  will  be  applicable  to  such  determi- 
nations. Among  other  things,  this  in- 
sures notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  for  interested  members  of  the 
public. 

Section  206(e)  sets  forth  the  criteria 
to  be  applied  to  determinations  by  the 
Foreign  Missions  Commission.  The 
committee  notes  that  some  of  these 
criteria  are  in  general  usage  today,  but 
that  in  order  to  provide  for  effective 
implementation  of  this  section,  it  is 
desirable  to  enumerate  the  criteria 
specifically. 

Paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sub- 
section (e)  set  forth  the  criteria  appli- 
cable to  chanceries  and  chancery  an- 
nexes which  are  intended  to  balance 
Federal  and  municipal  interests.  These 
criteria  take  into  account  the  Federal 
interest,  which  involves  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
the  accompanying  security  require- 
ments involved,  as  well  as  concern  for 
the  impact  on  local  matters  such  as 
transportation,  housing,  and  environ- 
ment. 

Subsection  (e)(1)  sets  forth  the 
standard  of  "adequate  and  secure  fa- 
cilities" which  reflects  one  of  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  internation- 
al obligations  of  the  United  States. 
This  standard  is  intended  to  reflect 
the  criteria  of  section  206(c)  in  order 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Subsection  (e)(2)  reflects  the  need  to 
continue  to  locate  such  missions  in  ex- 
isting mixed-used  areas,  in  which  cur- 
rent uses  already  include  institutions, 
commercial,  or  governmental  activi- 
ties, and  residential  uses.  The  obliga- 
tion to  provide  security  for  foreign 
missions  dictates  the  need  to  locate 
these  missions  in  proximity  to  each 
other  and  in  areas  of  lesser  density. 
The  committee  notes  that  areas  in 
which  current  uses  are  entirely  resi- 
dential would  not  become  available  for 
chancery  use  under  this  amendment, 
except  for  medium-high-density  or 
high-density  apartment  zones. 

Section  206(e)(3)  assures  the  contin- 
ued application  of  historical  preserva- 
tion measures  to  facilities  of  foreign 
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missions  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  new  Commission. 

Sections  206(b)  (4)  through  (6) 
relate  to  transit,  parking,  public  facili- 
ties and  services,  and  special  security 
requirements.  Section  206(b)(4)  also 
constitutes  a  recognition  that  special 
security  factors  affect  parking  require- 
ments, and  that  similar  considerations 
are  taken  into  account  in  connection 
with  the  location  of  U.S.  facilities 
abroad. 

Sections  206(b)  (7)  and  (8)  specifical- 
ly provide  for  determinations  of  the 
general  municipal  and  Federal  inter- 
ests by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
respectively.  Finally,  the  Commission 
is  required  to  apply  the  criteria  of 
Federal  and  municipal  interests,  his- 
torical preservation,  the  need  for  ade- 
quate and  secure  facilities,  and  ade- 
quacy of  protection  to  other  official 
property  uses  by  foreign  governments 
covered  by  this  section. 

Section  206(f)  is  intended  to  preserve 
the  existing  relationship  between  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  municipal  authorities  with 
regard  to  land  use. 

Section  206(h)  is  intended  to  assure 
that  unreasonable  burdens  are  not 
placed  on  chancery  applicants,  and 
that  such  applicants  are  not  subjected 
to  a  process  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
duct of  official  relations  between  na- 
tions. 

Section  206(i)  is  intended  to  assure 
the  establishment  of  an  expeditious 
decisionmaking  process,  which  will 
preclude  overlapping  and  time-con- 
suming proceedings  which  can  result 
under  existing  law  and  regulations.  It 
also  emphasizes  the  congressional  pur- 
Dose  in  enacting  this  section  to  assure 
proper  facilities  for  foreign  govern- 
ments consistent  with  international 
obligations. 

Section  206(j)  places  an  obligation 
on  the  Secretary  to  promote  compli- 
ance with  reasonable  code  require- 
ments, taking  into  account  special  se- 
curity, communications,  and  other  fac- 
tors involved  in  foreign  goverrmient 
facilities  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  with  U.S.  facilities  abroad. 

Section  (k)  is  intended  to  clarify  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  intervene 
or  bring  ah  action  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  new  Commission,  either 
on  its  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  for- 
eign government. 

Section  (1)  provides  "grandfather" 
rights  with  regard  to  existing  chan- 
cery locations  or  uses.  This  subsection 
is  necessary  to  protect  rights  and  uses 
which  were  acquired  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  amendment. 


The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Conmiittee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

D  1145 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield: 
Page  19.  immediately  after  line  23,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Neither  the  Director  nor  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  may  certify  or  otherwise  authenticate 
the  accredited  diplomatic  status  of  a  total  of 
more  than  two  persons  for  each  foreign  mis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  facilitating,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  issuance  to  any  such 
person  of  a  diplomatic  license  plate  for  any 
motor  vehicle  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  discour- 
age the  wholesale  issuance  of  diplo- 
matic automobile  license  plates,  of 
which  there  are  reportedly  in  excess 
of  3,300  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  amendment  would  pre- 
vent the  State  Department  from  certi- 
fying the  accredited  diplomatic  status 
of  more  than  two  applicants  per  for- 
eign mission  who  are  seeking  diplo- 
matic license  plates  from  the  various 
local  motor  vehicle  departments. 

The  proliferation  of  distinctive  dip- 
lomatic vehicle  tags  serves  to  constant- 
ly remind  Americans  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  of  the  many  special  privileges 
accorded  to  the  large  diplomatic  com- 
munity and  of  the  abuses  of  those 
privileges  and  the  thoughtless  arro- 
gance too  frequently  exhibited  by 
holders  of  diplomatic  license  plates. 

To  put  the  matter  in  perspective,  I 
will  give  a  few  statistics.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  136  accredited  diplomats,  but  213 
vehicles  with  diplomatic  license  plates. 
Mexico  has  42  diplomats,  but  92  cars 
with  diplomatic  plates.  Nigeria  has  35 
diplomats  and  74  cars  with  diplomatic 
plates.  The  situation  for  other  Embas- 
sies, both  large  and  small,  is  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

In  addition  to  the  sheer  number  of 
diplomatic  vehicles  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  vicinity,  we  have  the 
problem  of  diplomatic  abuse  of  traffic 
rules  and  regulations.  We  have  all 
heard  of  accidents  where  the  diplomat 
has  either  left  the  scene  of  the  acci- 


dent unlawfully  and/or  has  refused  to 
compensate  the  injured  American 
after  the  fact. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  person 
eventually  designated  to  fill  the  pro- 
posed new  position  of  Director  of  For- 
eign Missions  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  give  careful  attention  to 
abuses  by  diplomats  in  the  operation 
and  parking  of  automobiles  in  this 
area.  Furthermore,  I  hope  he  or  she 
will  take  prompt  action  to  try  to  mini- 
mize the  inconvenience  and  annoyance 
too  often  caused  Americans  by  insensi- 
tive diplomatic  motorists. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  touch- 
es on  a  matter  which  has  plagued  us  in 
the  committee  for  a  long  time  and  is 
the  reason  that  we  wrote  the  author- 
ity in  this  bill  for  the  Foreign  Missions 
Office. 

Now,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  done 
by  legislative  cap  of  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  done  administratively,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  really  does 
not  make  any  difference.  The  point  is 
that  the  Secretary  has  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about,  plus  deal  with  other 
problems  of  this  kind. 

The  Foreign  Missions  Office,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  said, 
needs  to  be  staffed  properly  so  they 
can  deal  with  this  problem.  They  need 
at  least  20  people  in  that  office.  Up 
until  now,  the  job  has  not  been  done 
because  the_  authority  has  not  oeen 
available.  We  fully  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  reprogram  sufficient  funds  to 
get  this  office  off  the  ground  very 
soon  and  to  make  certain  that  it  has 
sufficient  staff  to  do  the  job— and  we 
do  not  mean  just  three  or  four  people. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  an  effective 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions  to  finally 
come  to  grips  with  the  very  real  needs 
in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broobifield). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FASCELL 

Mr.    FASCELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  technical  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Fascell:  Page 
14.  line  21.  strike  out  "assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "treatment 
to  t>e  accorded":  and  in  line  22.  immediately 
after  "determined"  insert  "by  the  United 
States". 

Page  20,  line  23,  immediately  after  "used 
by"  insert  "a". 

Page  25,  strike  out  lines  8  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
title- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  may  accept  details  and 
assignments  of  employees  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  on  a 
reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis 
(with  any  such  reimbursements  to  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriations  made  available 
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for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  employing  agency):  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  obtain  services  without  delay,  ex- 
ercise his  authority  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants  under  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  without  requiring  com- 
pliance with  such  otherwise  applicable  re- 
quirements for  that  employment  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  except  that  such  em- 
ployment shall  be  terminated  after  60  days 
if  by  that  time  those  requirements  are  not 
complied  with." 

Page  25.  line  24.  strilie  out  "(except  for 
personal  services) '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
",  including  personal  services,". 

Page  26,  line  13,  strike  out  "compatabil- 
ity"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "compatibil- 
ity". 

Page  28.  besinning  in  line  8,  strike  out  ". 
after  consultation  with  the  international  or- 
ganizations."; and  in  line  18.  strike  out 
"and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Page  29.  line  13.  strike  out  "This  section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "In  addition  to 
means  of  enforcement  otherwise  available. 
this  title";  and  in  line  15  strike  out  "equita- 
ble". 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  These  amendments, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  technical  and  per- 
fecting in  nature  resulting  from  the 
need  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill  or  to  correct  printing  errors. 

One  amendment  carries  out  a  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  which  would  permit 
the  new  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  es- 
tablished in  this  bill  to  meet  certain 
temporary  teciinical  and  professional 
requirements  in  a  timely  manner,  a  re- 
quest which  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  felt  was  a  needed 
guideline  to  have  in  that  office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  2,  line  15,  strike 
"$1,744,391,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"$1,248,059,000". 

Mr.  BROAVN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  particular  amendment  deals 
with  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  It  reduces  those  authorizations 
back  to  the  figure  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

I  might  mention,  this  measure  comes 
close  to  saving  $500  million;  but  that 
the  figure  that  results  for  administra- 
tive purposes  is  still  significantly 
above  the  figure  that  is  being  expend- 
ed by  the  Department  this  year. 


I  might  also  note  that  it  leaves  the 
sum  available  to  the  Department, 
about  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars, 
for  administrative  purposes  which  I 
believe  should  be  more  than  ample  to 
conduct  properly  the  very  significant 
responsibilities  they  have  around  the 
world. 

I  might  mention,  I  think  in  the 
present  climate  of  20  percent  interest 
rates,  of  skyrocketing  deficits,  of  an 
economy  that  faces  terrible  problems, 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility for  us  to  go  ahead  with  a 
major  increase  in  expenditures  that  is 
beyond  what  even  the  Executive  has 
requested. 

I  might  also  mention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  figures  here  for  fiscal  year 
1983  are  not  broken  down  or  allocated 
by  individuEil  account,  as  they  are  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  before  we  would  approve  a  major 
increase  in  this  area  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  of  this  country  would 
want  to  at  least  have  that  kind  of 
itemized  breakdown  to  properly  legis- 
late an  increase  of  this  kind. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  at  least  insist  on  that  kind  of 
measure  and  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  this  amendment  to  provide  a 
modest  increase  from  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  first  of  all,  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment.  If  I 
understand  the  amendment  correctly, 
what  the  gentleman  is  doing  is  at- 
tempting to  put  the  budget  figures 
that  we  would  pass  in  this  authority 
bill  in  line  with  the  budget  that  the 
administration  desires  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  what  we  are 
really  doing  is  trying  to  implement  a 
portion  of  the  President's  economic 
program  here.  We  are  talking  about 
the  kinds  of  spending  cuts  that  the 
President  feels  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment that  economic  program. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  an  important 
signal  to  continue  to  send  from  this 
body  to  the  financial  markets  and 
other  places  that  are  deciding  interest 
rates  and  other  kinds  of  economic  poli- 
cies so  that,  indeed,  we  do  not  need 
this  economic  program  to  be  a  1-year 
1982  phenomenon;  but  rather  when  we 
look  toward  fiscal  year  1983.  we  are  de- 
termined to  keep  on  target  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  doing. 
It  is  keeping  us  on  target  for  1983 
spending  with  what  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  and,  therefore, 
sending  an  important  signal,  not  only 
to  the  State  Department,  but  to  the  fi- 


nancial markets  and  all  kinds  of  other 
places  around  this  country  that  we  are 
determined  that  for  the  next  several 
years  we  are  going  to  implement  a  re- 
sponsible economic  policy. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  has  summarized  it  cor- 
rectly. I  might  add  one  aspect  to  it, 
though.  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
if  this  amendment  passes,  we  will  still 
be  spending  more  money  on  adminis- 
tration in  fiscal  year  1983,  or  we  will 
authorize  more  money  to  be  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1983  than  we  authorized  in 
the  current  fiscal  year;  so  in  a  real 
sense  this  is  not  a  cut  from  current 
levels  in  dollar  terms.  It  is  a  modest  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  position 
and  the  logic  of  the  gentleman  who 
proposes  this  amendment.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  necessity  with  respect  to 
cutting  the  budget,  but  first  let  me  say 
this. 

First.  We  are  not  just  talking  about 
programs  now,  so  we  cannot  just  kind 
of  writeoff  with  the  back  of  our  hand 
and  say,  well,  we  are  just  talking  about 
administrative  costs.  OK? 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  people 
who  carry  out  the  diplomatic  func- 
tions. When  we  looked  at  the  Presi- 
dential requests  for  1983,  after  follow- 
ing it  dollar  for  dollar  in  1982,  we  real- 
ized that  this  budget  would  result  in 
additional  cuts  in  personnel  beyond 
those  to  be  made  in  1982  of  about 
1,000  positions.  I  pointed  out  earlier  in 
this  discussion  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  an  example,  is  at  the  1959 
level  in  terms  of  operations,  and  we 
will  still  cut  550  positions. 

They  have  taken  a  hard  slap  in 
terms  of  this  budget.  In  terms  of  the 
committee's  1983  request,  what  we  did 
was  look  at  the  overseas  inflation  rate, 
the  worldwide  average  affecting  the 
countries  where  these  people  have  to 
do  their  jobs.  This  budget  does  not 
represent  a  growth  but  a  cut  in  real 
dollars.  We  are  talking  about  taking 
this  1982  program,  which  is  pretty 
tough  on  the  Department  as  it  is,  and 
making  it  even  rougher  in  terms  of  the 
ability  to  do  the  job  by  these  agencies. 

We  decided,  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  this,  that  there 
was  some  need  for  a  priority  that 
needed  to  be  expressed,  not  in  terms 
of  new  programs,  but  simply  in  letting 
the  people  who  are  on  board  after  this 
whack  in  1982  to  stay  on  board  in  1983 
and  do  that  job:  run  the  radios,  run 
the  diplomatic  posts  and  do  all  the 
things  they  have  to  do. 

In  order  to  give  consideration  to  the 
total  budget  problem  that  the  Presi- 
dent faced,  we  kept  it  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  total  reconciliation  figure. 
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both  in  the  budget  and  in  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act,  so  that  the  differences  in 
the  totals  are  not  impacting  on  the 
budget  to  any  measurable  extent,  if 
the  gentleman  follows  me. 

In  other  words,  we  shifted  priorities 
and  put  the  money  in  the  accounts 
where  we  thought  it  would  be  most 
needed  and  took  it  from  other  areas, 
this  staying  within  the  budget  resolu- 
tion targets  and  the  Reconciliation 
Act  which  was  approved. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  as  well 
intentioned  and  as  proper  as  this 
amendment  appears  to  be  in  terms  of 
getting  back  to  the  I»residential  level 
in  1983,  we  would  not  inadvertently 
destroy  those  priorities. 

Now,  if  the  President  wants  to  and 
has  to  come  back  at  us,  as  he  indicated 
he  must  in  1982  and  in  1983  to  main- 
tain his  budget  deficit  levels  of  42 '/4  or 
$24  billion  for  1983,  OK,  he  will  have 
then  established  a  priority;  but  let  us 
not  destroy  the  priority  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved.  We  are  not 
taking  it  away  from  him  for  all  time. 

a  1200 

So  let  us  indicate  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  this.  The  gentleman,  or 
the  Budget  Bureau,  or  whoever  else  it 
is  who  has  to  deal  with  the  total  prob- 
lem, is  going  to  have  that  opportunity. 

All  we  did  was  to  give  recognition 
which  has  already  been  approved  by 
this  House.  And,  therefore,  I  hope  we 
would  not  go  backward.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  would  consider  withdraw- 
ing the  amendment,  or  ask  whatever 
other  questions  he  cares  to  ask,  or 
make  whatever  record  he  cares  to 
make. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  any  questions  he  has  in 
tine  process. 

If  I  may  direct  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention, and  the  attention  of  the  other 
Members  on  the  floor,  to  page  4  of  the 
committee  report,  and  pick  up  the 
point  that  my  friend  from  Florida  just 
made,  you  notice  that  for  fiscal  year 
1982  one  Of  the  figures  allowed  there 
is  salaries  and  expenses,  the  $928  mil- 
lion. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion anticipated,  I  believe  it  is,  a  7-per- 
cent pay  increase.  So  there  alone  you 
have  approximately  $70  million  in- 
crease. 

If  the  administration  in  its  wisdom 
decides  that  we  ought  to  fly  the  flag  in 
the  few  additional  consular  posts,  or 
there  are  new  countries— for  example, 
Belize  is  coming  in  next  week  as  an  in- 
dependent country  and  that  means  a 
new  diplomatic  post,  a  new  ambassa- 
dor, a  new  staff,  and  so  on— we  have  to 
have  that  flexibility.  And  that  is  what 
we  have  allowed  for  in  our  1983  fiscal 
year  figure. 


While  I  realize  that  of  the  various 
entities  in  Government  at  the  moment 
the  OMB  seems  to  be  a  more  noble 
structure  than,  the  Department  of 
State,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Department 
of  State  is  also  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  administration.  And  it 
is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  a  strong-willed  man  who  prob- 
ably does  not  realize,  right  at  this 
point,  that  we  would  be  doing  a  major 
surgical  job  on  his  1983  budget. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  we  write  an  effec- 
tive record  here;  that  the  gentleman 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther work  with  OMB  and  then 
through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  whatever  is  a  really  final  ac- 
ceptable figure  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  If,  taking 
your  figures,  I  have  added  it  up  cor- 
rectly, I  am  assuming  a  $70  million  in- 
crease to  the  $948  million  in  adminis- 
trative charges  for  fiscal  1981.  Adding 
another  $70  million  in  the  following 
year  for  additional  pay  increases,  that 
totals  $140  million.  Adding  those  two 
together,  that  relates  to  $1,088  mil- 
lion. 

As  I  see  it,  even  with  the  pay  raises 
cranked  in,  we  still  have  $160  million 
available  for  unforeseen  additional  ex- 
penses, even  if  my  amendment  passes. 
And  if  my  amendment  does  not  pass, 
we  do  not  have  $160  million  unac- 
counted for  funds,  but  we  have  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $660  mil- 
lion unaccounted  for  funds,  even  with 
the  pay  raises. 

Would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
would  further  review  the  committee 
report,  there  are  other  items  that  I 
think  are  understated.  For  example, 
the  emergencies  in  diplomatic  and  con 
sular  service  have  been  running  higher 
than  the  figure  stated.  The  payment 
to  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan 
will  be  increased  proportionately  with 
inflation  and  salaries.  And  all  along 
the  line  you  have  the  representation 
allowance,  inflation  allowance  for 
that. 

Frankly.  I  think  we  are  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish  in  that  figure,  since 
we  do  not  really  give  our  diplomats 
abroad  the  kind  of  expense  allowance, 
that  a  traveling  salesman  would  have. 

If  the  gentleman  would  please  note, 
in  fiscal  1982  we  took  the  exact  figures 
requested.  It  was  only  in  fiscal  1983 
that  we  made  the  upward  adjustments 
to  allow  for  inflation,  the  salary  in- 
creases, the  built-in  increases  that  we 
know  are  coming.  And  that  is  where 
we  tried  to  allocate  the  proper  figure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Let  me  just  make 
two  other  points.  One  is  that  we 
expect  at  least,  at  the  very  least,  a 
$100  million  increase  on  overseas 
wages  and  prices,  which  are  necessary 
for  these  agencies  on  services,  person- 
nel, and  so  on,  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  That  is  just  a  minimum. 

If  we  go  back  with  no  flexibility  at 
all,  and  we  do  not  take  into  account 
the  average  inflation  rate  overseas  on 
this,  we  are  talking  about  a  further  re- 
duction of  possibly  1.000  people. 

We  are  really  impacting  on  the 
smallest  department  in  Government 
today,  which  has  infinitesimal  impact 
on  the  U.S.  budget.  And  what  we  have 
done  is  we  tried  to  restructure  the  pri- 
orities within  the  amounts  that  the 
President  was  talking  about. 

Again,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  that 
in  the  final  analysis,  if  on  review  the 
President  has  to  make  more  drastic 
cuts  in  1983.  he  can  tell  us  what  his 
priorities  are. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  might  sum  up  very  briefly,  if  I 
could,  with  this  observation. 

I  can  very  much  appreciate  the  deep 
concern  that  both  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois have  with  regard  to  the  vitally 
important  function  that  is  served  by 
this  department,  and  what  I  know  is 
their  genuine  concern  for  this  country 
and  the  appropriate  purposes  it  serves. 

Prom  my  point  of  view,  if  the 
amendment  passes  we  have  allowed 
for  the  additional  pay  increase  for 
1982,  we  have  allowed  for  the  addition- 
al pay  increase  in  1983,  and  we  have 
left  an  additional  amount  of  $160  mil- 
lion available  for  unforseen  contingen- 
cies. 

To  go  above  that  figure  is  to  cause 
further  havoc  within  the  financial 
markets.  It  is  to  say  a  citizenry  that  is 
paying  20  percent  to  borrow  money, 
and  to  keep  businesses  alive,  and  to 
provide  jobs  in  this  country,  that  we 
are  going  to  take  an  even  bigger  share 
of  what  this  country  has  to  provide. 

I  must  say  to  this  body  that  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  if  we  do  that,  if  we 
squeeze  the  private  sector  more  than 
we  are  doing  now.  that  we  diminish  its 
ability  to  support  the  Government 
that  we  have,  not  enhance  it.  And  that 
to  go  beyond  the  levels  requested  by 
the  President  here  would  be  great 
folly,  not  only  for  the  individual  citi- 
zens that  have  to  pay  those  taxes 
eventually,  but  for  the  long-range  for- 
eign interests  of  this  country  as  well. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  sum  up  the  other  side? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman's  point,  his  point  was  what 
the  committee  has  tried  to  do  is  pro- 
vide for  a  nimiber  of  things  that  they 
do  not  think  were  provided  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  executive. 

Does  the  gentleman  really  contend 
that  he  does  not  feel  the  administra- 
tion took  into  consideration  the  very 
items  that  he  raised  when  they  pre- 
pared their  budget  for  fiscal  1983? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Deswinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  that  is  exactly 
right.  Let  me  explain  what  happened. 

If  the  gentleman  would  recall,  we 
marked  this  bill  up  in  subcommittee  in 
February.  At  that  time  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  just  groping.  The 
OMB,  under  Mr.  Stockman,  was  work- 
ing with  general  figures.  There  was 
minimum  consultation  with  the  new 
team  at  State.  And  that  is  why  we  co- 
operated fully  in  the  fiscal  1982  fig- 
ures, which  were  really  those  inherit- 
ed from  the  Carter  administration, 
and  by  a  gentleman's  agreement  there 
was  no  change  there. 

Then  we  tried  to  calculate  with  a 
touch  of  practicality,  based  on  previ- 
ous years'  experience,  what  they 
would  really  need  for  1983. 

Now,  OMB  has  come  down  with  cer- 
tain figures.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Department  of  State  is  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  calculations  that  have  come 
from  OMB. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  these  figures  were  prepared 
for  the  bill  this  week,  early  in  the 
week,  I  was  advised  by  State  that  they 
were  unaware  of  why  there  were  po- 
tential cuts  being  offered  on  the  floor. 
And  I  think  it  is  a  case— I  do  not  say 
this  critically,  but  there  are  some 
times  when  one  hand  of  government 
does  not  really  know  what  the  other  is 
doing,  coordination  is  somewhat  lack- 
ing. 

If  the  gentleman  will  keep  in  mind 
that  we  actually  are  in  a  period  where 
we  will  be  expanding,  not  contracting, 
the  number  of  overseas  installations. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  new  ministates 
which  will  soon  become  sovereign 
countries,  and  we  will  be  sending  our 
representatives  there.  Then  there  will 
be  the  pay  increases,  the  inflation 
caused  increases  overseas  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  mentioned.  That 
is  what  we  have  calculated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  problem  is  what  you  are  really 
doing  in  the  committee  bill  is  you  are 
raising  the  fiscal  1982  figure  for  fiscal 
1983  in  the  particular  category  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Colorado's 
bill  speaks. 

What  you  are  really  doing  is  expand- 
ing that  category  by  almost  30  per- 
cent. 

You  are  talking  about  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  that  particular  cat- 
egory. And  that  is  an  increase  which  is 
far  above  inflation.  It  is  far  above 
what  the  administration  requests. 

I  understand  that  there  may  have 
been  a  lack  of  coordination  on  this. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
a  chance  for  review. 

The  gentleman  said  that  he  is  not 
aware  that  the  State  Department  had 
any  consultation  on  the  figures.  But 
certainly  since  that  time  there  must 
have  been  some  consultation. 

Was  there  testimony  from  the  State 
Department  indicating  they  do  not 
agree  with  the  1983  figure? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  There  has  been 
no  indication  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  they  agree  with  the  figure, 
which  when  you  use  the  term  "admin- 
istration" I  use  "OMB."  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  they  are  speaking  with  one 
voice  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  was  not  my 
question.  My  question  was  have  you 
had  any  testimony  that  they  do  not 
agree  with  the  1983  figure? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  have  had  no 
testimony,  of  course,  since  we  marked 
up  the  bill  in  subcommittee.  That  was 
7  months  ago. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  point  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  is  not  about 
to  send  down  a  letter  saying  that  he 
disagrees  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  let  us  face  the  practical  aspects 
of  life. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  There  are 
enough  rumors  of  a  conflict  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House.  We  do  not  want  to  start  an- 
other one  here  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  support  of  Mr. 
Brown's  amendment,  which  I  think 
has  merit  on  the  basis  of  the  discus- 
sion we  have  heard,  that  in  the  com- 


mittee report  itself,  on  page  5— let  me 
quote  from  the  committee  itself. 

The  committee  has  not,  however,  allocat- 
ed this  increase  by  individual  accounts,  rec- 
ognizing that  specific  needs  in  fiscal  year 
1983  will  determine  this  allocation. 

My  point  is  that  I  believe  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  is  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  the  issue.  There  is  an  ade- 
quate contingency  amount  already  in 
the  bill  in  the  amount  of  an  additional 
$160  million.  I  cannot  believe  that 
since  even  the  committee  in  its  own 
report  admits  that  the  dollar  amounts 
have  not  been  allocated  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  this  reduction  for  1983  is 
but  a  reasonable  suggestion.  It  is 
merely  a  recognition  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration originally  requested.  And 
knowing  how  efficiently  this  fine  com- 
mittee operates,  I  am  sure  that  next 
year  if  it  was  desperately  needed,  the 
committee  would  come  back  and  ask 
for  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  You  know,  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  target  in  one  sense,  with 
regard  to  the  allocation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  merely 
quoting  from  your  report. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand.  The 
gentleman  stated  it  accurately. 

We  did  not  want  to  allocate  the  in- 
flationary factor  to  all  four  counts  on 
an  arbitrary  basis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  that  was 
wise. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  we  put  it  in  be- 
cause the  Department  has  that  au- 
thority. They  can  take  that  money. 
That  is  just  a  guide  to  them  to  allo- 
cate within  the  other  accounts  if  they 
need  it,  because  those  other  accounts 
are  going  to  face  the  same  problems 
whether  you  operate  a  refugee  camp 
overseas  or  whether  you  are  operating 
a  diplomatic  post  overseas. 
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But,  we  left  it  to  their  discretion  and 
gave  them  some  flexibility.  So,  that  is 
the  reason  that  it  is  allocated  to  that 
one  account  in  that  fashion.  That  is 
the  only  reason. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think,  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  in  its  report  re- 
inforces my  colleague  from  Colorado's 
point  that  there  alreauly  is  additional 
flexibility  in  this  authorization,  rough- 
ly $160  million.  Therefore  I  did  not 
find  it  difficult  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Brown)  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  the  committee's  own  laiiguage. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  far  as  the 
amounts  are  concerned  in  this  bill,  let 
me  just  say  that  I  have  been  handling 
this  bill  for  some  years  now. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  certainly 
have. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  we  have  been 
very  careful,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
recent  memory  I  recall  a  time  when 
there  was  not  an  emergency  at  the 
State  Department  with  respect  to  the 
need  of  more  funds  that  had  to  be  ulti- 
mately cleared  by  the  OMB  and  the 
President  and  everybody  else.  One 
year,  and  it  has  just  been  very  recent- 
ly—it may  have  been  last  year.  I  am 
not  sure— we  had  four  supplementals. 
I  do  not  want  to  do  business  that  way. 
I  would  rather  do  what  we  did,  which 
is  try  to  allocate  the  priorities  within 
the  total  amounts  of  this  particular 
account  150,  and  try  to  forestall  this 
foolishness,  as  I  see  it,  of  coming  back 
over  and  over  again  with  respect  to 
supplementals.  I  would  rather  not  do 
that. 

Again,  just  emphasizing— and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  reemphasize  this— if  the 
President  has  to  do  something  in  1983 
to  maintain  the  $24  deficit  level 
beyond  what  he  contemplates,  he  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  kind  of  priority  structure  that  we 
structured  in  the  150  account  and  say. 
"I  can't  go  along  with  that." 

It  is  coming  to  the  Congress,  but  at 
least  what  we  will  do  is  forestall  the 
necessity  of  a  supplemental.  So,  to 
that  extent,  if  the  gentleman  could  go 
along  with  that.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  helpful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  just  say 
in  closing  that  I  think,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Brcwn,  the  extra  $160  million 
is  more  than  adequate  as  a  contingen- 
cy amount  in  this  area  being  discussed. 
If  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  wants  to  raise  the  issue  that 
the  State  Department  tends  to  have 
all  kinds  of  extra  emergencies,  that 
they  are  always  coming  back  for  more, 
so  does  every  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  gentleman  and  I 
know  that.  I  cannot  think  of  an 
agency  that  does  not  run  down  here 
and  has  to  have  something  added  in  a 
supplemental.  So,  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
a  good  argument  for  voting  against 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Colorado,  who  is  merely  trying  to 
bring  this  authorization  into  line.  As 
my  colleague  from  Florida  is  very  con- 
scious of  the  high  interest  rates  we  are 
paying  all  over  the  country,  we  are 
just  trying  to  hold  down  that  huge 
Federal  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and 
pending  that.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
caU  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  rise? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  demand  for  a  re- 
corded vote,  and  I  demand  a  division. 

On  a  division  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado)  there  were— ayes 
42,  noes  18. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMERDMEIfT  OrTERED  BY  ICR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  <ts  follows: 

Amendment  ofiered  by  Mr.  Zablocki:  Page 
31,  immediately  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

REOPENING  CERTAIN  UNITED  STATES 
CONSULATES 

Sec.  120.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  or  any  other  Act  for  the 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  may  be 
used  for  the  establishment  or  o[>eration  of 
any  United  States  consulate  that  did  not 
exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(other  than  the  consulate  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  unless  all  of  the 
United  States  consulates  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  have  been  reopened 
as  required  by  section  108  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1980  and  1981. 

(b)  The  consulates  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of^this  section  are  the  consulates  in 
the  following  locations:  Turin.  Italy:  Salz- 
burg, Austria;  Goteborg,  Sweden;  Bremen. 
Germany;  Nice,  FYance;  Mandalay,  Burma; 
and  Brisbane,  Australia. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  per- 
suade the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed in  the  previous  Department  of 
State  Authorization  Act  regarding  the 
reopening  of  certain  U.S.  consulates.  A 
similar  amendment  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

In  1979.  the  Congress  directed  that 
the  following  consulates  should  be  re- 
opened as  soon  as  possible:  Salzburg, 
Austria;  Bremen.  Germany;  Nice, 
France;      Turin,      Italy;      Goteburg, 


Sweden;  Mandalay,  Burma  and  Bris- 
bane. Australia.  Despite  overwhelming 
congressional  support  for  this  meas- 
ure, both  the  previous  and  the  current 
administrations  have  blatantly  ig- 
nored this  directive.  In  fact,  the  cur- 
rent administration  is  planning  to 
open  three  new  consulates  in  Commu- 
nist China  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing to  reopen  any  of  the  previously 
named  consulates  due  to  so-called 
budgetary  pressures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  incon- 
sequential matter.  For  example, 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Australia,  we 
learned  that  the  closing  of  the  U.S. 
consulate  in  Brisbane  has  forced  U.S. 
business  to  turn  to  our  consulate  in 
Sydney  for  any  assistance  they  re- 
quire. This  makes  our  Sydney  consul- 
ate responsible  for  serving  the  needs 
of  Americans  in  half  of  the  land  mass 
of  Australia  (an  area  equivalent  to  the 
distance  between  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles).  Yet  Sydney  has  insufficient 
travel  funds  for  its  personnel  to  visit 
other  cities  in  the  region  it  must  now 
service. 

U.S.  businessmen  pointed  out  that 
over  $20  billion  in  resource  develop- 
ment projects  are  planned  in  the  next 
decade  for  Brisbane's  state  of  Queens- 
land, while  no  consular  support  is 
readily  available  to  U.S.  companies 
seeking  to  bid  for  contracts  on  these 
projects.  The  case  of  the  other  consul- 
ates which  remain  closed  is  equally 
compelling,  both  on  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic grounds. 

For  example.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
consulate  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  was 
closed.  That  was  not  wise.  In  fact  that 
consulate  is  a  very  important  strategic 
information-gathering  location.  There 
are  many  Communist  agents  operating 
there,  and  yet  we  closed  our  consulate, 
thus  denying  ourselves  a  presence  in 
this  critical  area. 

My  amendment  would  simply  defer 
the  use  of  State  Department  funds  for 
the  establishment  or  operation  of  any 
new  U.S.  consulates  overseas  until  the 
consulates  stipulated  in  existing  law 
are  reopened.  The  amendment  would 
in  no  way  affect  ongoing  construction 
or  maintenance  and  security  measures 
with  regard  to  U.S.  diplomatic  facili- 
ties abroad.  It  would,  however,  delay 
the  opening  of  new  consulates  planned 
for  Communist  China  and  Brunei. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  having  to 
offer  this  amendment.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  will  of  Congress  in  this 
matter  has  been  ignored,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  congressional 
priorities  are  recognized  is  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  understand  the 
frustration  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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It  is  just  really  sad  that  we  have  to 
legislate  this  kind  of  thing.  Sometimes 
there  just  seems  to  be  no  way  around 
it. 

While  I  shall  not  object,  of  course, 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment,  since 
we  in  Congress  have  expressed  time 
and  time  again  our  feeling  that  these 
consulates  should  be  open,  the  fact  is 
that  what  we  have  done  already  in  the 
1983  budget,  taking  it  back  to  the  old 
level,  is  we  have  guaranteed  that  the 
consulates  will  not  be  opened.  We 
have  guaranteed  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  close 
more,  maybe  as  many  as  20  or  30.  We 
have  in  effect  guaranteed  that  at  least 
another  thousand  people  will  have  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  smallest  de- 
partment of  Government. 

So  we  are  going  to  be  frustrated  and 
the  Department  is  going  to  be  fnis- 
trated,  but  the  real  net  result  is  that 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  serve,  the 
American  citizens,  are  the  people  who 
are  not  going  to  get  the  services.  The 
American  businessman  or  the  visitor, 
for  that  matter,  overseas  is  the  one 
who  will  ultimately  suffer  in  these 
kinds  of  cuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPFEXCD  BY  MR.  M 'DONALD 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDonald: 
Page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "$563,806,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $469,472,350". 

Page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "$554,436,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$469,472,350". 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman, 
last  week,  we  appropriated 
$469,472,350  for  international  organi- 
zations and  conferences  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Before  us  now,  is  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  that  appropriation. 
However,  contained  within  the  legisla- 
tion is  the  authorization  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  $563,806,000,  nearly  $95 
million  in  excess  of  what  we  have  ap- 
propriated. What  this  amendment 
does  is  simply  bring  the  authorization 
into  line  with  our  appropriation. 

To  enact  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3518  as  is,  would  be  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  that  is  a 
24.5-percent  increase  above  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation— an  increase 
of  $97.5  million.  I,  for  one,  find  it  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  to  ask  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  make  sacrifices 
while  we  vote  to  substantially  increase 
the  authorization  for  international  or- 
ganizations. For  that  reason.  I  have  in- 
troduced this  amendment  which  will 
reduce  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1982  from  $563,806,000  to  $469,472,350, 
the  amount  which  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  for  next  year,  this  amend- 
ment will  also  hold  the  authorization 


for  fiscal  1983  at  the  same  level  as 
fiscal  1982.  I  caution  my  colleagues 
not  to  be  misled  by  the  figures  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  authorization  for  fiscal 
1983  reflects  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  1982,  the 
fiscal  1983  authorization  in  its  present 
form,  reflects  an  increase  of  18  per- 
cent, nearly  $85  million  above  the 
fiscal  1982  appropriation  which  we  ap- 
proved last  week. 

Of  the  funds  that  we  appropriated 
last  week,  over  $400  million  is  ear- 
marked as  membership  assessments  to 
international  organizations.  Some  of 
those  organizations  include: 

The  International  Organization  for 
Legal  Metrology,  $64,000. 

The  Inter-American  Institute  of  Ag- 
ricultural Sciences,  $7,672,000. 

The  Pan  American  Railway  Con- 
gress Association,  $22,000. 

The  World  Tourism  Organization, 
$204,000. 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Ge- 
ography and  History,  $396,000. 

The  Inter-American  Indian  Insti- 
tute, $154,000. 

The  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  $379,000. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the 
Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs, 
$53,000. 

The  International  Office  for  Epizoo- 
tics, $64,000. 

Just  to  name  a  few.  There  are  a  host 
of  others. 

In  addition  to  the  membership  as- 
sessments, the  United  States  spends 
millions  of  dollars— taxpayers'  dol- 
lars—in the  form  of  additional  volun- 
tary contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations. During  this  year  alone, 
despite  the  economic  hard  times,  the 
United  States  will  give  the  United  Na- 
tions an  estimated  $550  million— over 
one-half  billion  dollars— in  voluntary 
contributions  in  addition  to  the  $340 
million  that  we  paid  as  a  membership 
assessment. 

Prior  to  the  Augtist  recess,  we  con- 
cluded work  on  the  budget  and  tax 
bills.  With  the  reductions  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  contained  in  those  bills,  we 
have  given  notice  to  the  American 
people  that  leaner  appropriations  will 
become  a  fact  of  life.  With  those 
leaner  appropriations,  our  citizens 
must  become  less  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government  and  sacrifices 
must  be  made.  We,  therefore,  must  ask 
ourselves:  Are  we  prepared  to  ask  our 
constituents  to  make  these  sacrifices 
and  to  expect  less  in  the  way  of  do- 
mestic programs  and  assistance  while 
we  vote  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  tax  dollars  that  we  authorize  for 
international  organizations?  I  think 
not  and  for  that  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  to 
bring  the  fiscal  1982  authorization 
into  line  with  the  appropriation  that 
we  passed  last  week  and  that  we  hold 


the  fiscal  1983  level  to  the  fiscal  1982 
level. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment correctly,  that,  dollar  for  dollar, 
what  it  does  is  take  the  authorization 
level  in  this  particular  account  to  what 
the  appropriation  bill  has  in  it? 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Yes;  the  bill  that 
we  passed  last  week. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  object  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  no  objection  on  this  side  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEARD 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beard:  Page  3, 
immediately  after  line  21,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  104  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  bill  accordingly: 

restriction     on     contributions     to     tot 

united   nations   educational,   scientific 

and  cultural  organization 

Sec.  104.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  section  102(a)(2)  of 
this  Act  or  by  any  other  Act  for  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Conferences"  may 
be  used  for  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
its  contribution  toward  the  assessed  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientif- 
ic and  Cultural  Organization  if  that  organi- 
zation Implements  any  policy  or  procedure 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  license  journalists 
or  their  publications,  to  censor  ur  otherwise 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  information  within 
or  among  countries,  or  to  impose  mandatory 
codes  of  journalistic  practice  or  ethics. 

(b)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  whether  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  has  taken  any  action 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BEARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one,  but  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  overstated.  It  says 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization- 
UNESCO  for  short— that  if  they  take 
any  steps  to  implement  a  policy  which 
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has  the  effect  of  licensing  journalists 
or  their  publications,  to  censor  or  oth- 
erwise restrict  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation within  or  among  countries,  or 
to  impose  mandatory  codes  of  journal- 
istic practice  or  ethics,  we  in  the 
United  States  shall  withdraw  our  con- 
tribution to  that  organization. 

The  Members  will  notice  that  I  said, 
"implement."  They  may  discuss  or 
debate  all  they  want;  it  is  only  when 
they  actually  try  to  impose  such  a  re- 
pressive policy  of  journalistic  suppres- 
sion that  my  amendment  would  take 
effect. 

My  amendment  makes  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
February  1  of  each  year  as  to  whether 
UNESCO  has  taken  such  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  UNESCO  has  been 
debating  such  a  plan  for  nearly  a 
decade,  although  it  is  only  in  the  last  4 
years  that  the  possibility  they  would 
adopt  such  a  plan  has  grown  to  dan- 
gerous levels.  It  is  inspired  by  a  group 
of  nations  represented  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  and  various  totalitarian 
governments  of  the  Third  World. 

There  are  many  proposals  which 
have  been  put  forth  in  varying  degrees 
or  forms.  Most  proposals  involve  some 
kind  of  licensing  of  journalists  based 
on  compliance  with  some  sort  of  man- 
datory code  of  ethics.  Whatever  form 
the  proposal  would  take,  when  put 
into  implementation,  it  would  result  in 
a  repression  of  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation among  nations. 

My  amendment  is  so  worded  as  to 
cover  any  attempt  by  UNESCO  to 
hamper  the  world's  international  press 
through  some  kind  of  regulation  of 
journalists. 

Cutting  off  our  funding  to  UNESCO 
would  not  be  an  unprecedented  act  by 
this  Congress.  In  1974  Congress  with- 
drew funds  from  UNESCO  because  of 
three  resolutions  that  that  particular 
body  passed  aimed  at  Israel  and  favor- 
ing the  PLO.  So  we  have  cut  off  fund- 
ing from  UNESCO  before.  We  also 
pulled  completely  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  because 
that  organization  supported  the  PLO. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  not  cutting  off  1  cent 
with  my  amendment.  We  are  merely 
telling  UNESCO  that  we  shall  cut  off 
our  money  if  they  take  action  to  sup- 
press the  international  press.  There- 
fore, it  should  be  made  clear  what  the 
choice  is.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  number 
of  UNESCO  members  willing  to  adopt 
some  sort  of  system  aimed  at  control- 
ling the  world's  press,  and  it  is  near  to 
a  majority. 

Our  opposition  must  be  made  crystal 
clear,  but  our  opposition  must  not  con- 
sist of  a  mere  resolution  of  disapproval 
as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggest- 
ed. We  must  oppose  such  a  move  by 
UNESCO  with  our  most  effective 
weapon,  and  that  is  our  financial  con- 


tribution. We  contribute  fully  25  per- 
cent of  UNESCO's  budget. 

I  might  add  that  UNESCO's  budget 
has  tripled  in  the  past  5  years.  If  we 
continue  to  provide  one-fourth  of  its 
budget  while  they  pursue  such  a 
policy,  then  we  are  accomplices  to  that 
policy.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  our 
position  be  made  clear  before  they 
consider  such  a  step,  thus  making  it 
their  own  choice  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  have  America's  funding. 

I  believe  that  our  delegates  to 
UNEISCO  would  be  far  better  armed  to 
fight  off  attempts  to  throttle  the  press 
if  they  could  point  to  total  and  ada- 
mant opposition  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
There  is  no  more  sincere  message  of 
opposition  than  the  promise  to  cut  off 
funds. 

D  1245 

Some  might  say  by  adopting  my 
amendment  we  are  acting  like  the  pro- 
verbial child  who  threatens  to  take  his 
ball  and  go  home  if  he  does  not  win 
the  game.  I  do  not  agree.  Freedom  of 
thought  and  information  is  not  a 
game.  It  is  a  basic  himian  right.  We 
must  not  compromise  on  it. 

Most  countries  in  this  world  already 
live  in  severe  material  proverty.  They 
should  not  have  to  suffer  intellectual 
proverty  as  well.  UNESCO  proposals, 
if  carried  out,  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
simply  cannot  be  a  party  to  global  re- 
pression of  freedom  of  information. 
My  amendment  makes  that  crystal 
clear  to  all  concerned,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
include  a  copy  of  President  Reagan's 
letter  supporting  my  amendment: 

The  letter  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  17, 1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  convey 
this  Administration's  support  for  Repre- 
sentative Robin  Beard's  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill  con- 
cerning funding  for  UNESCO. 

The  United  States  has  long  regarded  the 
principle  of  the  free  flow  of  information  as 
a  cornerstone  of  any  democratic  political 
order,  and  an  essential  instrument  for  fur- 
thering understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
free,  equitable  and  enlightened  government. 
As  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states:  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression: 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive 
and  impart  Information  and  ideas  through 
any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers."  Un- 
fortunately, this  principle  is  today  too  often 
honored  more  In  the  breach  than  the 
observance.  It  is  particularly  worrisome 
that  it  should  come  under  attack  in  an 
international  organization  that  ought  to  t>e 
its  most  tenacious  defender— the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO). 

We  recognize  the  concerns  of  certain  de- 
veloping countries  regarding  imbalances  in 


the  present  international  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas.  But  we  believe  that  the  way 
to  resolve  these  concerns  does  not  lie  in  si- 
lencing voices  nor  restricting  access  to  the 
means  of  communication,  but  in  encourag- 
ing a  broad  and  rich  diversity  of  opinion.  Ef- 
forts to  impose  restrictions  on  the  activities 
of  journalists  in  the  ntune  of  issuing  licenses 
to  "protect"  them,  and  other  restrictions  of 
this  sort  that  have  been  proposed  by  certain 
members  of  UNESCO,  are  unacceptable  to 
the  United  States.  We  strongly  support— 
and  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  na- 
tions—the declaration  issued  by  independ- 
ent media  leaders  of  twenty-one  nations  at 
the  Voices  of  Freedom  Conference,  which 
met  at  Talloires.  France,  in  May  of  this 
year.  We  do  not  feel  we  can  continue  to  sup- 
port a  UNESCO  that  turns  its  back  on  the 
high  purposes  this  organization  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  serve. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment designed  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect free  press  and  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas.  It  is  right  and  fitting  that  the 
greatest  free  society  on  Earth  should 
oppose  strenuously  this  effort  to  ma- 
nipulate information  from  country  to 
country. 

Since  the  licensing  proposal  imder 
consideration  by  UNESCO  was  initiat- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union  it  has  received 
growing  support  from  totalitarian  and 
developing  nations.  The  proposal  is  an 
obvious  effort  to  censor  and  intimidate 
the  press  and  the  free  flow  of  news 
and  ideas  between  countries. 

America  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
free  press.  Therefore,  we  must  let  the 
world  know  we  value  dearly  the  com- 
petition of  ideas  and  the  free  flow  of 
information.  Freedom  is  under  assault, 
and  we  must  act. 

A  clear  and  strong  message  must  be 
sent  to  UNESCO  that  we  find  press 
regulation  repugnant.  We  certainly 
have  the  power  to  influence  this  im- 
portant issue  because  we  pay  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  UNESCO 
budget— 25  percent  of  $45  million  an- 
nually. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  if  we 
have  the  resolve  we  will  be  successful. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  reflects  our  dedication  to 
press  freedom  and  demonstrates  to  the 
world  that  we  are  proud  and  vigilant 
of  our  commitment  to  liljerty  and 
desire  that  same  liberty  for  all  who 
would  choose  it. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Beard)  for  a  very  important 
amendment,  one  that  strikes  at  the 
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very  heart  of  the  danger  that  is  now 
posed  against  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McEKDNALD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  a  very  important 
thing  to  put  the  spotlight  on  the  pro- 
posed actions  or  the  discussed  pro- 
posed actions  in  UNESCO,  ones  that 
would  threaten  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see for  this  very  important  amend- 
ment and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see to  the  State  Department  authori- 
zation bill,  which  would  direct  the 
cutoff  of  America's  financial  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Education- 
al, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO),  should  that  body  im- 
plement a  worldwide  system  of  media 
control  and  press  censorship. 

We  have  watched  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  as  UNESCO  has  seriously 
debated  this  issue  and  now  must  publi- 
cally  announce  our  adamant  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  totalitarian 
governments'  desire  to  control  the  free 
flow  of  information  among  nations.  I 
believe  we  must  not  allow  discretion  to 
host  governments  to  either  color  or 
fully  censor  press  reports  from  an 
international  body  whose  obligations 
lie  with  all  its  member  countries.  It  is 
my  opinion,  and  I  think  you  will  agree, 
that  any  implementation  of  such  jour- 
nalistic censorship  cannot  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

Remember,  the  United  States  con- 
tributes a  full  one-fourth  of  UNES- 
CO's budget.  Our  position  opposing 
censorship,  and  our  intention  to  act  in 
good  faith,  must  be  made  clear  before 
any  decision  by  that  body  is  made  on 
this  issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
support  this  basic  right  of  freedom  of 
the  press  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  comments. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  position 
on  this  amendment  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  basically  a 
kind  of  worldwide  protection  of  our 
Nation's  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
first  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  engage  very  brief»y  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion has,  in  fact,  passed  the  other  body 
and  there  is  a  proposal  generally 
known  as  the  Moynihan-Quayle 
amendment.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  compare  with  the 
Moynihan-Quayle  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Time* 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEARD.  The  other  body  has 
passed  an  amendment  dealing  with 
this  issue.  There  is  a  major  difference, 
though.  They  would  only  cut  back  our 
contribution  to  UNESCO  by  a  percent- 
age equal  to  the  percentage  of  UNES- 
CO's total  budget  that  is  spent  on  im- 
plementing a  world  press  regulation 
system.  That  may  well  be  a  very  small, 
even  nominal  amount. 

UNESCO  may  only  spend  1  percent 
or  several  million  dollars  of  the  total 
budget  on  this  so-called  New  World  In- 
formation Order,  so  under  the  Moyni- 
han-Quayle amendment  the  cutoff, 
our  cutoff  would  only  be  approximate- 
ly 1  percent,  which  would  be  a  mean- 
ingless amount  and  not  have  any  teeth 
in  it. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe,  therefore,  that  his  amend- 
ment would  be  more  effective? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  think  my  amendment 
would  definitely  get  their  attention  if 
they  saw  the  potential  of  the  loss  of 
$49  million  to  $50  million,  yes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  how  does  the  gen- 
tleman respond  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  is  infringing  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's discretion  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  think  everyone  in  this 
body  knows  that  it  is  the  Congress 
right  to  decide  how  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars are  spent  and  set  policy.  I  do  not 
see  this  as  infringement  on  the  State 
Department's  rights  at  all. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  One  final  inquiry. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  the 
State  Department,  whose  position,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  they  would 
rather  fight  this  battle  within 
UNESCO  itself  without  congressional 
strings  being  attached? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  am  apprised  that  the 
State  Department's  position  has  prob- 
ably changed  on  that  as  a  result  of 
President  Reagan's  letter  and  strong 
support  for  my  amendment.  So  I  feel 
that  opposition  is  a  moot  point  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELARD.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Lanios). 


Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  commend  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Beard)  for  bringing  this 
all-important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  this  body. 

Totalitarian  regimes  begin  and  they 
thrive  over  the  suppression  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  There  is  no  more 
important  freedom  in  any  society  than 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  investigate 
and  to  report. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
measure.  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  with  my  colleague's  move  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  friends. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  this 
amendment.  I  think  a  free  flow  of  in- 
formation, whether  it  be  in  the  United 
States  or  worldwide,  is  vital  to  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  By  supporting 
this  amendment,  we  are  simply  saying 
that  we  believe  in  an  open  press  and 
an  open  flow  of  information.  I  think  it 
is  fundamental  to  our  Nation  and  very 
much  in  keeping  with  our  principles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of 
this  amendment  cannot  be  understat- 
ed. The  gentlemen  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Beard)  has  performed  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  institution  of  a  free 
press,  an  institution  which  this  coun- 
try takes  seriously.  The  import  of  this 
amendment  goes  beyond  sending  a 
strong  message  and  stem  warning  to 
UNESCO.  It  really  is  a  reaffirmation 
to  the  world  of  this  country's  commit- 
ment to  a  free  and  open  press.  There- 
fore, I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  in  this  important  area  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Penwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos)  that  it  was  on 
October  4,  1933,  that  Hitler's  Reich 
first  decided  to  install  censorship  for 
the  press,  very  much  a  mark  of  the 
dictatorship,  right  or  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  also  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
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the  House.  To  those  who  would  sug- 
gest, as  the  gentleman  said,  we  are 
taking  our  ball  and  going  home  with 
it,  I  suggest  that  is  not  true.  At  a  time 
when  many  are  concerned  about  how 
we  would  combat  the  menace  of  totali- 
tarianism around  the  world  without 
reverting  to  a  military  action  here  is  a 
simple  case  where  we  can  act.  We  can 
show  proper  moral  indignation  at  an 
effort  by  totalitarian  regimes  in  this 
world  to  keep  the  truth  out. 

As  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression.  This  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interfer- 
ence and  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  infor- 
mation and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  we 
would  expect  other  coimtries  to  have 
any  respect  for  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  our  Constitution  if  on  a 
question  as  fundamental  as  this  we  are 
not  willing  to  come  forward  with 
something  more  than  just  a  slap  on 
the  wrist.  So  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
childish  threat.  This  is  something 
which  expresses  in  a  very  vivid  way 
how  strongly  Americans  feel  about  the 
right  of  free  press,  the  right  of  free 
speech,  and  that  any  attempt  by  a 
United  Nations  operation  to  restrict 
that  will  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and 
very,  very  effectively  by  this  Congress. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  regard. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard)  for  bringing 
this  most  important  item  before  the 
House  today. 

Amazingly,  just  2  months  ago,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  I  was  astonished  to 
see  several  groups  come  before  the 
committee  who  traditionally  have 
been  very  supportive  of  the  ideals  of 
the  United  Nations.  They  came  before 
the  committee  and  raised  serious  ques- 
tions about  patterns  that  are  develop- 
ing there.  For  example,  the  B'nai 
B'rith  expressed  great  concern  about 
what  was  happening  within  the  United 
Nations  where  the  majority  of  those 
serving  in  that  body  happen  to  dis- 
agree with  one  of  their  opponents. 

I  recall  clearly  the  days  in  my  col- 
lege years  in  the  1950's  where  it  was 
almost  considered  to  be  subversive  to 
question  the  United  Nations.  I  would 
suggest  further  that  in  America  we 
have  serious  questions  about  the  ero- 
sion of  freedom  of  the  press.  In  my 
own  State  in  California  just  in  the  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  72  percent  the  people 
placed    in    the   State    constitution    a 


shield  law  to  assure  a  free  flow  of  in- 
formation between  the  public  and 
their  government. 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  first 
amendment  deals  with  freedom  of 
speech,  of  communication,  to  preserve 
our  country  from  totalitarian  efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  today  in  the  world 
that  question  is  all  important.  Efforts 
on  the  part  of  those  in  world  bodies 
such  as  the  U.N.  who  would  under- 
mine free  speech  should  be  of  concern 
to  not  just  all  of  us  in  this  body  but  to 
all  people  in  the  world  as  well. 

The  gentleman  bringing  this  to  us 
today  with  a  strong  vote  for  this 
amendment  today  is  most  important 
in  furthering  that  longstanding  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number 
of  words. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  being  offered  to  us. 
The  purpose  of  trying  to  restrict  the 
free  flow  of  information  can  only  help 
to  conceal  the  truth.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  do  go  on  record  op- 
posing UNESCO's  effort  to  muzzle  the 
press,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
support  this  effort  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  this  matter  in  several  ways 
and  my  colleagues  need  to  know  this. 
We  have  had  numerous  hearings  over 
a  course  of  years  in  following  very 
carefully  the  progress  and  the  oper- 
ations of  UNESCO.  We  have  had  innu- 
merable conferences  with  people  in 
the  Department  of  State  who  have  a 
responsibility,  with  the  delegations 
who  have  gone  there,  either  before 
they  go  or  after  they  come  back  or 
both.  We  have  met  many  times  with 
the  interested  groups  who  have  been 
waging  not  only  a  determined  but  a 
marvelous  struggle.  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  media  in  this  country  who 
have  led  the  fight  and  sounded  the 
clarion  call  with  respect  to  this  issue. 

So  we  have  been  aware  of  it.  Our 
most  recent  action  will  be  on  the  next 
amendment  which  comes  up  as  a  fol- 
lowup  to  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  is  very  important,  because 
that  amendment  following  the  Beard 
amendment  asks  the  administration  to 
undertake  immediately  total  evalua- 
tion   of    our    participation,    the    pro- 


grams, the  people,  everything  having 
to  do  with  UNESCO. 

So  in  the  adoption  of  the  Beard 
amendment  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  keep  that  in  mind,  that 
the  next  amendment  is  a  very  impor- 
tant corollary. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Beard  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Beard  amendment  which  takes  a 
forthright  stand  against  increasing  ef- 
forts of  U.N.  bodies  to  control  infor- 
mation. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
new  world  information  and  communi- 
cation order  sponsored  by  UNESCO. 
This  effort  is  the  result  of  Soviet  ini- 
tiatives begun  in  the  mid-1970's  to 
bring  developing  nations  and  totalitar- 
ian nations  into  an  alliance  to  control, 
on  an  international  basis,  information 
and  reporting  the  way  it  is  controlled 
in  their  own  countries.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  make  it  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  firmly  op- 
posed to  UNESCO's  code  to  regulate 
the  news  and  to  control  the  world 
press,  and  thus  shape  news  and  infor- 
mation in  ways  that  are  more  accepta- 
ble to  Third  World  governments. 

In  1980,  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted $49  million  for  its  share  of 
UNESCO's  operating  expenses.  I  do 
not  think  that  U.S.  taxpayers  want 
their  dollars  to  be  used  to  support  a 
system  that  sets  a  new  universal 
standard  on  world  news  flow  that  is 
ideologically  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  a  free  press. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just 
clarify  a  couple  of  points  and  I  will 
make  an  observation  of  my  own. 

First,  let  us  please  differentiate  be- 
tween an  entity  of  the  U.N.  and  the 
U.N.  itself.  This  is  UNESCO.  They 
have  their  own  staff  and  delegates 
with  totally  different  interests  than 
the  U.N.  as  a  whole.  So  I  do  not  want 
us  to  tar  and  feather  the  entire  U.N. 
because  of  a  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion  we  have  with  this  one  entity 
within  that  structure. 

The  reason  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  amendment,  and  I  will  do  so,  is  be- 
cause I  felt  that  when  the  AFL-CIO 
was  upset  at  developments  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization  they 
served  notice  they  were  going  to  with- 
hold U.S.  dues.  Under  the  provisions 
of  that  organization  it  was  2  years 
before  it  went  into  effect.  Near  the 
end  of  the  second  year  when  the  ILO 
brass  realized  the  AFL-CIO  meant 
business  and  were  supported  by  our 
Government  they  were  quick  to  make 
an    accommodation    and    cleaned    up 
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most  of  the  abuses  that  had  been  al- 
lowed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  though  our 
committee  has  passed  a  resolution 
asking  for  them  to  reconsider  this 
muzzling  of  the  press,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  it  would  be  much  more  sig- 
nificant should  we  take  the  step  of 
starting  to  withhold  funds. 

D  1300 

That  they  will  understand.  That  is 
polite  dollar  diplomacy.  And  if  they 
understand  that  the  cost  to  them  of 
trying  to  impose  a  form  of  censorship 
over  the  press  is  to  lose  the  financial 
support  of  a  major  contributing  coun- 
try, I  think  that  will  have  a  sobering 
effect.  I  think  it  will  have  much  more 
of  a  sobering  effect  than  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

So  for  that  reason,  thinking  that  an 
early,  firm  notice  is  better  than  a  well- 
intended  message,  I  support  the  Beard 
amendment. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Beard  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak 
against  the  Beard  amendment.  Reduc- 
ing or  cutting  off  assessed  contribu- 
tions, in  my  Judgment,  is  a  blunt  in- 
strument that  should  be  reserved  for 
cases  involving  a  clear  action  violating 
an  organization's  charter,  purposes,  or 
vital  U.S.  interests.  UNESCO  has 
taken  no  decision  to  regulate  news 
content.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell)  provides  a  reasonable  al- 
ternative that  signals  to  UNESCO 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  monitoring 
their  actions  very  closely. 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  a  thorough 
review  of  UNESCO's  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. As  the  U.N.  specialized  agency 
with  the  broadest  scope,  many  of  its 
activities  do  not  come  to  our  attention. 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  will 
enable  us  for  the  first  time  to  have  a 
detailed  examination  of  this  organiza- 
tion's activities  on  which  to  base  our 
future  decisions. 

There  are  many  things  that  are  good 
about  UNESCO  and  some  things  that 
are  critical,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  to  go  about  this  in  a  very  ration- 
al, a  very  reasonable  maimer,  rather 
than  responding  hysterically  to  what 
we  perceive  as  censorship  but  which 
censorship  has  not  taken  place. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's sincerity,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  not— and  I  do 
not  mean  for  it  to  be— an  attack  on 
UNESCO  as  a  total  entity.  I  think  the 
gentleman  must  not  totally  under- 
stand my  amendment,  and  just  for 


clarification  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  reassure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  cutting  off  one 
single  permy. 

Let  me  just  read  to  the  gentleman 
the  wording  of  the  amendment,  if  I 
may: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  section  102(a)(2)  of  this  Act  or  by 
any  other  Act  for  "International  Organiza- 
tions and  Conferences"  may  be  used  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  contri- 
bution toward  the  assessed  budget  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  If  that  organization 
Implements  any  policy  or  procedure  the 
effect  of  which  Is  to  license  Journalists  or 
their  publications,  to  censor  or  otherwise  re- 
strict the  free  flow  of  information  within  or 
among  countries,  or  to  impose  mandatory 
codes  of  journalistic  practice  or  ethics. 

So  I  am  not  cutting  a  single  penny.  I 
am  Just  saying  if  they  pursue  that 
which  they  are  discussing— I  even  say 
in  my  statement. 

Let  them  discuss  It,  let  them  analyze  it. 
debate  it. 

But  the  day  they  start  implementing 
censorship  of  the  press.  I  do  not  see,  in 
a  country,  in  all  good  conscience,  how 
we  can  use  our  tax  dollars  to  imple- 
ment suppression  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

And  I  also  go  on  to  say: 

Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  whether  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  has  talcen  any  action 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

So  it  is  not  the  hatchet  approach. 
And  I  Just  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
gentleman  understands  that,  that  I 
am  not  that  unreasonable  on  that. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Would  the  gentleman  support  an 
amendment  to  withdraw  all  Govern- 
ment inkind  support  to  the  U.S.  press 
so  that  they  may  have  some  responsi- 
bility and  objectivity  in  their  report- 
ing? 

Mr.  BEARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man support  an  amendment  to  with- 
draw all  inkind  services  that  we  give  to 
the  American  media  so  that  they  may 
be  responsible  and  objective  in  their 
reporting. 

Mr.  BEARD.  What  inkind  support 
do  we  give  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  They  get  free  space, 
telephone. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  think  that  is  our  re- 
sponsibility, to  find  a  place  for  the 
press,  to  sit  up  there  so  that  they  can 
report  on  some  of  the  insanities  that 
go  on  down  here,  and  some  of  the  good 
things,  like  my  amendment,  that  go  on 
down  here  also. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Fascell 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  knows  this  issue 


more  than  anyone  else  in  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  think  that  he  has  taken  a 
more  constructive  approach  to  solving 
this  dilemma. 


Mr.   Chairman,   I 
the  Beard  amend- 


Mr.  SOLOMON, 
rise  in  support  of 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  strong  support  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  For  all  our  occasional 
complaints  about  this  story  or  that  ar- 
ticle, America  has  the  greatest  press  in 
the  world  and  the  people  are  better  in- 
formed here  than  anywhere  else. 

The  reason  we  have  the  best  press  is 
clear— reporters  and  news  organiza- 
tions have  almost  unlimited  freedom 
to  gather  and  distribute  the  news.  The 
press  really  does  act  as  a  fourth 
branch  of  Government,  checking 
abuses  and  rooting  out  corruption. 

The  basic  first  American  freedoms 
that  we  take  for  granted,  including 
freedom  of  the  press,  have  never  been 
very  well  respected  in  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  now  they  are  under 
even  more  attack. 

There's  nothing  that  Communist 
leaders  fear  more  than  a  free  press. 
The  horrors  or  the  Communist  system 
would  be  exposed  for  everyone  to  see 
if  press  organizations  had  free  access 
to  information  in  Soviet-bloc  countries 
that  they  have  here. 

So  it  is  really  no  surprise  that  the 
Soviet  puppets  and  the  various  dicta- 
tors around  the  world  are  trying  to 
snuff  out  what  press  freedoms  still 
exist  in  their  countries. 

What  is  a  surprise— a  shock  really— 
is  that  the  United  States  might  be  put 
in  the  position  of  tacitly  approving 
this  suppression.  To  think  that 
UNESCO— an  arm  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—would ever  consider  some  sort 
of  journalistic  licensing.  It  is  outra- 
geous. 

The  idea  that  Soviet  bloc  and  Third 
World  governments  would  be  given 
permission  to  license  and  regulate  the 
press  is  ludicrous.  It  is  like  having  the 
underworld  picking  FBI  agents  and 
telling  them  to  investigate  parking  vio- 
lations. If  UNESCO  actually  goes  for- 
ward with  its  press  regulations,  then 
this  country  should  wash  its  hands  of 
the  entire  organization.  America 
should  never  condone  any  encroach- 
ment of  freedom.  UNESCO  must  know 
where  this  Congress  stands. 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  right  cher- 
ished in  America.  We  believe  that  a 
free  people,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  must  have  unimpeded  access 
to  information  about  public  affairs  af- 
fecting their  lives.  We  believe  that 
only  an  informed  public  can  achieve 
the  goals  of  self-government. 

The  objectives  of  the  UNESCO  ef- 
forts to  license  journalists  can  only 
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serve  to  stifle  the  flow  of  information 
in  the  world,  and  thus  to  stifle  the 
hope  of  freedom  people  in  other  lands 
share  with  us. 

Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the 
vital  need  of  a  free  and  unfettered 
press  to  a  free  society.  He  said  that, 
were  he  required  to  make  a  choice,  he 
would  choose  a  free  press  over  govern- 
ment control  of  information,  and  he 
maintained  that  advocacy  throughout 
his  life  even  though,  of  our  Presidents, 
he  was  one  most  vilified  by  the  very 
press  he  argued  should  be  free. 

Another  great  Virginian,  George 
Mason,  the  father  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  included  freedom  of  the  press 
among  those  rights  a  people  must 
have  to  remain  free.  He  felt  so  strong- 
ly that  this  right  and  others  were  so 
essential  to  a  free  America  that,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, he  refused  to  sign  the  Constitu 
tion  because  it  did  not  contain  a  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  carmot,  in  good 
conscience,  force  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  Constitution  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights  on  other  nations,  but  we  can- 
indeed,  conscience  should  compel  us— 
to  strike  down  efforts  of  international 
institutions  in  which  we  participate 
from  suppressing  freedom  and  the 
dream  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yea" 
on  this  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  372,  noes 
19,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2101 
AYES-372 


Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

E:nglish 

Erdahl 

E^rlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fen  wick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

FUh 

Fllhian 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gtlman 

Oinsrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Cuarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 


Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

lAgomarsino 

Lantos 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegatr 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCotn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 


Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhlll 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (R.) 

Collins  (TX) 


Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dornan 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Leach 

Leath 

LeBouUlUer 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKirmey 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 


Hammerschmidt  Murphy 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hller 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 


Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsbark 

Ralchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 


Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU  (KB) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

R06e 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Syiutr 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

While 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WUliuns(OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


NOES- 19 

Bellenson 

Dymally 

Lfland 

Boiling 

Edgar 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Brodhead 

Edwards  (CA) 

Rangel 

Brown  (CA) 

Ford(TN) 

Richmond 

Clay 

Gray 

stokes 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Dellums 

Kastenmeier 

NOT  VO'nNG-42 

Barnard 

Goldwater 

Pepper 

Biaggi 

Hall.  Ralph 

Quillen 

Burgener 

Hall,  Sam 

Rostenkowski 

Burton,  Phillip     Hansen  (UT) 

Rudd 

Byron 

Hightower 

Santini 

Chisholm 

Holland 

Savage 

Coelho 

Hollenbeck 

Sawyer 

Coughlin 

Horton 

Scheuer 

Craig 

Kramer 

St  Germain 

Crockett 

Lehman 

Stanton 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Wampler 

Dougherty 

McCloskey 

Young  (AK) 

Evans (lA) 

Moffett 

Frenzel 

O'Brien 

Glnn 

Obey 

n  1315 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Coelho  for.  with  Mr.  Crocltett  against. 

Messrs.  HAWKINS,  BOLLING,  and 
BEILENSON  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  KEMP  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHAMANSKT 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shamahskt: 
Page  31.  immediately  after  line  12,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(Da  free  press  is  vital  to  the  functioning 
of  free  governments; 

(2)  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  provides  for  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  and  to  "seek,  receive 
and  impart  information  and  ideas  through 
any  media  regardless  of  frontiers"; 

(3)  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation provides  for  the  promotion  of  "the 
free  flow  of  ideas  by  words  and  images"; 

(4)  the  signatories  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (HelsinJii,  1975)  pledged  themselves 
to  foster  freer  flow  and  wider  dissemina- 
tion of  information  of  all  kinds,  to  encour- 
age cooperation  in  the  field  of  information 
and  the  exchange  of  information  with  other 
countries,  and  to  improve  conditions  under 
which  journalists  from  one  participating 
State  exercise  their  profession  in  another 
participating  State";  and 

(5)  government  censorship,  domination,  or 
suppression  of  a  free  press  is  a  danger  to 
free  men  and  women  everywhere, 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  should 
cease  efforts  to  attempt  to  regulate  news 
content  and  to  formulate  rules  and  regula 
tions  for  the  ojjeration  of  the  world  press. 
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(c)  The  Congress  opposes  efforts  by  some 
countries  to  control  access  to  and  dissemina- 
tion of  news. 

(d)  The  President  shall  evaluate  and.  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  assessment  of— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  United  SUtes  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization, and  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  that  Organization, 
serve  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

(2)  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  especially  its  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  the  communications 
sector:  and 

(3)  the  quality  of  the  United  SUtes  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations  Education- 
al. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  in- 
cluding the  quality  of  United  SUtes  diplo- 
matic efforts  with  respect  to  that  Organiza- 
tion, the  quality  of  United  SUtes  represen- 
Utlon  in  the  Secretariat  of  that  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  quality  of  recruitment  of 
United  SUtes  citizens  to  be  employed  by 
that  Organization. 

Such  report  should  include  the  Presi- 
dent's reconunendations  regarding  any  im- 
provements which  should  be  made  in  the 
quality  and  substance  of  United  States  rep- 
resentation in  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  for  his  activity  and  concern 
over  the  efforts  by  UNESCO  to  devel- 
op a  New  World  Information  Order. 
This  is  also  a  problem  that  has  con- 
cerned me  for  some  time.  On  May  19, 
Congresswoman  Fknwick  and  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  142,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  UNESCO  should  cease  its 
effort  to  develop  a  so-called  New 
World  Information  Order.  This  resolu- 
tion currently  has  55  cosponsors  and 
was  the  subject  of  several  days  of  joint 
hearings  this  past  July  before  the  Sub- 
committees on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations. This  morning  the  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  My  amendment  is  es- 
sentially the  text  of  House  Resolution 
142.  It  contains  a  strong  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  in  opposition 
to  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  press. 

While  this  New  World  Information 
Order  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years,  it  has  remained  a  rather  vague 
series  of  proposals.  Some  of  these  sug- 
gestions are  extremely  dangerous, 
such  as  those  to  license  journalists  and 
develop  government-imposed  journal- 
istic codes  of  conduct.  Others,  such  as 


the  call  for  aid  from  developed  nations 
to  less  advanced  countries  in  setting 
up  local  and  regrional  press  operations, 
could  be  beneficial. 

The  dangers  to  the  Western  ideal  of 
political  freedom  based  on  the  free 
flow  of  information  are  inherent  in 
any  broad  attempt  to  regulate  the 
press.  We  must  make  clear  to 
UNESCO  and  the  world  at  large  that 
we  oppose  such  regulations  unequivo- 
cally.     

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Fenwick-Shamansky  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to 
House  Resolution  142,  which  Mr.  Sha- 
MANSKY  and  I  introduced  on  May  19  of 
this  year,  and  which  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  this 
morning.  The  resolution  has  55  co- 
sponsors,  including  17  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  State  has 
written  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  it  "commends  this  resolution  as 
further  evidence  of  the  commitment 
of  this  Nation  to  defend  without  com- 
promise first  amendment  principles." 

The  resolution  was  also  the  subject 
of  2  days  of  excellent  and  revealing 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations.  Interest- 
ingly, at  these  hearings,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organizations,  Elliott  Abrams,  testi- 
fied that  it  would  be  premature  for 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  from 
UNESCO  or  to  threaten  to  cut  off  our 
rather  substantial  contribution  to  that 
body.  I  agree  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Abrams  that  we  should  stay  in 
UNESCO  and  fight  for  what  we  be- 
lieve is  right. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  pro- 
posing is  very  straightforward.  It  is  a 
simple  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
House  in  support  of  a  free  press  and  in 
opposition  to  the  threats  now  being 
posed  to  it  by  UNESCO's  continuing 
activities.  It  calls  upon  UNESCO  to 
cease  efforts  to  regulate  news  content 
and  the  operation  of  the  world  press. 
It  states  our  opposition  to  the  efforts 
of  certain  countries  to  control  in  this 
way  the  flow  of  news.  Finally,  consist- 
ent with  an  amendment  to  House  Res- 
olution 142  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this  morn- 
ing. It  asks  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  UNESCO, 
on  the  quality  of  our  representation  in 
that  Organization,  and  on  the  extent 
to  which  our  contributions  to 
UNESCO  serve  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Rep- 
resentative Fascell,  the  chairman  of 


the    Subcommittee    on    International 
Operations. 

The  amendment  is  very  similar  In 
spirit  to  the  declaration  made  in  May 
of  this  year  by  60  leaders  of  independ- 
ent news  organizations  from  over  20 
countries  at  the  Voices  of  Freedom 
Conference  in  Talloires,  France.  In 
fact.  Congressman  Shamamsky  and  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  142  on 
the  day  after  the  Talloires  Conference 
adjourned.  Without  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which 
the  leaders  of  the  world's  free  press 
adopted  at  that  conference.  It  provides 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  commit- 
ment of  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
and  women  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  declaration  follows: 

The  Declaration  op  Talloires 

We  journalists  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  reporters,  editors,  photographers, 
publishers  and  broadcasters,  linked  by  our 
mutual  dedication  to  a  free  press. 

Meeting  in  Talloires,  Prance,  from  May  15 
to  17,  1981,  to  consider  means  of  improving 
the  free  flow  of  information  worldwide,  and 
to  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  resist  any  en- 
croachment on  this  free  flow. 

Determined  to  uphold  the  objectives  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  in  Article  19  sUtes.  "Everyone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion: this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  interference  and  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  regardless  of  frontiers." 

Mindful  of  the  commitment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  to 
"promote  the  free  flow  of  ideas  by  word  and 
image. ' 

Conscious  also  that  we  share  a  common 
faith,  as  stated  in  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  "in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women,  and  of  nations  large  and  small." 

Recalling  moreover  that  the  signatories  of 
the  final  act  of  the  Conference  of  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  concluded  in 
1975  in  Helsinki.  Finland,  pledged  them- 
selves to  foster  "freer  flow  and  wider  dis- 
semination of  information  of  all  kinds,  to 
encourage  cooperation  in  the  field  of  infor- 
mation and  the  exchange  of  information 
with  other  countries,  and  to  improve  condi- 
tions under  which  journalists  from  one  par- 
ticipating sUte  exercise  their  profession  in 
another  participating  sUte"  and  expressed 
their  intention  in  particular  to  support  "the 
improvement  of  the  circulation  of  access  to, 
and  exchange  of  information." 

Declare  that: 

1.  We  affirm  our  conunitment  to  these 
principles  and  call  upon  all  international 
bodies  and  nations  to  adhere  faithfully  to 
them. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation and  ideas  is  essential  for  mutual  tm- 
derstanding  and  world  peace.  We  consider 
restraints  on  the  movement  of  news  and  in- 
formation to  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
international  understanding,  in  violation  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  constitution  of  UNESCO,  and  the  final 
act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe:  and  inconsistent  with  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

3.  We  support  the  universal  human  right 
to  be  fully  informed,  which  right  requires 
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the  free  circulation  of  news  and  opinion.  We 
vigorously  oppose  any  interference  with  this 
fundamental  right. 

4.  We  insist  that  free  access,  by  the  people 
and  the  press,  to  all  sources  of  information, 
t>oth  official  and  unofficial,  must  be  assured 
and  reinforced.  Denying  freedom  of  the 
press  denies  all  freedom  of  the  individual. 

5.  We  are  aware  that  governments,  in  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  alike,  fre- 
quently constrain  or  otherwise  discourage 
the  reporting  of  information  they  consider 
detrimenUl  or  embarrassing,  and  that  gov- 
ernments usually  invoke  the  national  inter- 
est to  justify  these  constraints.  We  believe, 
however,  -  that  the  people's  interest,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  the  nation,  are 
better  ser\'ed  by  free  and  open  reporting. 
Prom  robust  public  debate  grows  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  facing  a  nation 
and  its  peoples:  and  out  of  understanding 
greater  chances  for  solutions. 

6.  We  believe  in  any  society  that  public  in- 
terest is  best  served  by  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent news  media.  It  is  often  suggested 
that  some  countries  cannot  support  a  multi- 
plicity of  print  journals,  radio  and  television 
stations  because  there  is  said  to  be  a  lack  of 
an  economic  base.  Where  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent media  is  not  available  for  any 
reason,  existing  information  channels 
should  reflect  different  points  of  view. 

7.  We  acknowledge  the  importance  of  ad- 
vertising as  a  consumer  service  and  in  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  a  strong  and 
self-susUining  press.  Without  financial  in- 
dependence, the  press  cannot  be  independ- 
ent. We  adhere  to  the  principle  that  editori- 
al decisions  must  be  free  of  advertising  in- 
fluence. We  also  recognize  advertising  as  an 
important  source  of  information  and  opin- 
ion. 

8.  We  recognize  that  new  technologies 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  international 
flow  of  information  and  that  the  news 
media  in  many  countries  have  not  suffi- 
ciently benefited  from  this  progress.  We 
support  all  efforts  by  international  organi- 
zations and  other  public  and  private  bodies 
to  correct  this  imbalance  and  to  make  this 
technology  available  to  promote  the  world- 
wide advancement  of  the  press  and  broad- 
cast media  and  the  journalistic  profession. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  debate  on  news  and 
information  in  modem  society  that  has 
taken  place  in  UNESCO  and  other  interna- 
tional bodies  should  now  be  put  to  construc- 
tive purposes.  We  reaffirm  our  views  on  sev- 
eral specific  questions  that  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  being  convinced 
that: 

Censorship  and  other  forms  of  arbitrary 
control  of  information  and  opinion  should 
be  eliminated:  the  people's  right  to  news 
and  information  should  not  be  abridged. 

Access  by  joumaliste  to  diverse  sources  of 
news  and  opinion,  official  or  unofficial, 
should  be  without  restriction.  Such  access  is 
inseparable  from  access  of  the  people  to  in- 
formation. 

There  can  be  no  international  code  of 
journalistic  ethics:  the  plurality  of  views 
makes  this  impossible.  Codes  of  journalistic 
ethics,  if  adopted  within  a  country,  should 
be  formulated  by  the  press  itself  and  should 
be  voluntary  in  their  application.  They 
cannot  be  formulated,  imposed  or  moni- 
tored by  governments  without  becoming  an 
instrument  of  official  control  of  the  press 
and  therefore  a  denial  of  press  freedom. 

Members  of  the  press  should  enjoy  the 
full  protection  of  national  and  international 
law.  We  seek  no  special  protection  or  any 
special  status  and  oppose  any  proposals  that 


would  control  journalists  in  the  name  of 
protecting  them. 

There  should  be  no  restriction  on  any  per- 
son's freedom  to  practice  journalism.  Jour- 
naliste  should  be  free  to  form  organizations 
to  protect  their  professional  interests. 

Licensing  of  journalists  by  national  or 
international  bodies  should  not  be  sanc- 
tioned, nor  should  special  requirements  be 
demanded  of  journalists  in  lieu  of  licensing 
them.  Such  measures  submit  journalists  to 
controls  and  pressures  inconsistent  with  a 
free  press. 

The  press's  professional  responsibility  is 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  To  legislate  or  other- 
wise mandate  resp)onsibilities  for  the  press  is 
to  destroy  its  independence.  The  ultimate 
guarantor  of  journalistic  responsibility  is  to 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

All  journalistic  freedoms  should  apply 
equally  to  the  print  and  broadcast  media. 
Since  the  broadcast  media  are  the  primary 
purveyors  of  news  and  information  in  many 
countries,  there  is  particular  need  for  na- 
tions to  keep  their  broadcast  channels  open 
to  the  free  transmission  of  news  and  opin- 
ion. 

10.  We  pledge  cooperation  in  all  genuine 
efforts  to  expand  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion worldwide.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  within  UNESCO  and  other  intergov- 
ernmental bodies  to  abandon  attempts  to 
regulate  news  content  and  formulate  rules 
for  the  press.  Efforts  should  be  directed  in- 
stead to  finding  practical  solutions  to  the 
problems  before  us,  such  as  improving  tech- 
nological progress,  increasing  professional 
interchanges  and  equipment  transfers,  re- 
ducing communication  tariffs,  producing 
cheaper  newsprint  and  eliminating  other 
barriers  to  the  development  of  news  media 
capabilities. 

Our  interests  as  members  of  the  press, 
whether  from  the  developed  or  developing 
countries,  are  essentially  the  same:  Ours  is 
joint  dedication  to  the  freest,  most  accurate 
and  impartial  information  that  is  within  our 
professional  capability  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute. We  reject  the  view  of  press  theoreti- 
cians and  those  national  or  international  of- 
ficials who  claim  that  while  people  in  some 
countries  already  have  a  free  press,  those  in 
other  counties  are  insufficiently  developed 
to  enjoy  that  freedom. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  a  growing 
tendency  in  many  countries  and  in  interna- 
tional bodies  to  put  government  interests 
above  those  of  the  individual,  particularly 
in  regard  to  information.  We  believe  that 
the  sUte  exisU  for  the  individual  and  has  a 
duty  to  uphold  individual  rights.  We  believe 
that  the  ultimate  definition  of  a  free  press 
lies  not  in  the  actions  of  governments  or 
international  bodies,  but  rather  in  the  pro- 
fessionalism, vigor  and  courage  of  individual 
journalists. 

Press  freedom  is  a  basic  human  right.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  concerted  action  to 
uphold  this  right. 

Andres  Garcia-Levin,  (Inter  American 
Press  Association).  Novidades  de  Yucatan. 
Merida.  Yucatan.  Mexico. 

Murray  J.  Gart.  Washington  Star.  255  Vir- 
ginia Ave..  S.E..  Washington.  DC  20061. 
USA. 

Dr.  Mohamed  Abdel  Gawad.  Middle  East 
News  Agency.  4  El-Sherifein  Street.  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Henry  A.  Grunwald,  Time,  Inc.,  Time-Life 
Building.  Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  NY 
10020.  USA. 

William  G.  Harley.  6323  Waterway  Drive. 
Palls  Church,  Va.  20520. 


Stephen  Hearts.  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration. Broadcasting  House.  Portland 
Place.  London  WIA  lAA.  England. 

Argentina  S.  Hills  (American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Eklitors).  c/o  Miami  Herald.  One 
Herald  Plaza.  Miami.  Fla.  33101.  USA. 

Lee  Hills  (American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors).  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers.  Inc., 
One  Herald  Plaza.  Miami.  Fla.  33101.  USA. 
Toshio  Horikawa  (Nihon  Shimbun 
Kyokai),  7-23  14  Kitakoiwa.  Edogawa-ku, 
Tokyo  133.  Japan. 

Julius  Hiuni.  United  F>ress  International.  8 
Bouverie  Street.  London  EC  4Y  8VB.  Eng- 
land. 

Cushow  Irani  (International  Press  Insti- 
tute), The  SUtesman.  House  4.  Chow- 
ringhee  Square.  CalcutU  1.  India. 

Manuel  Jimenez  (Central  American  News 
Agency).  La  Nacion,  San  Jose.  CosU  Rica. 

Alma  Kadragic  (Women  in  Communica- 
tions). ABC  News.  7  West  66th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10023.  USA. 

Gerald  Long.  The  Times  Newspapers.  200 
Gray's  Inn  Road.  Thompson  House.  London 
8C1X  8EZ.  England. 

K.  Prescott  Low  (American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association).  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger.  13  Temple,  Quincy,  Mass.  02169. 
USA. 

Arch  L.  Madsen  (National  Association  of 
Broadcasters).  Bonneville  International 
Corp.,  36  South  SUte,  Suite  2100.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84111.  USA. 

Leonard  H.  Marks  (World  Press  Freedom 
Committee).  Cohn  &  Marks.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  USA. 

Georges-Henri  Martin.  Tribune  de 
Geneve.  Rue  du  Stand  42.  1204  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Lord  McGregor  of  Durris,  (University  of 
London).  Par  End,  Wyldes  Close.  London 
NWll  7 JB,  England. 

Simopekka  Nortamo.  (International  Press 
Institute).  Helsingin  Sanomat.  PO  Box  240, 
SF-00101.  Helsinki  10.  Finland. 

Dr.  Sid-Ahmed  Nugdalla.  University  of 
Khartoum.  Khartoum,  Sudan. 

Henri  Pigeat.  Agence  FrancePresse.  11 
Place  de  la  Bourse.  Paris.  France. 

Philip  H.  Power  (World  Press  Freedom 
Committee).  Suburban  Communications 
Corp..  527  E.  Liberty.  Rm.  202.  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  48104,  USA. 

Sarah  Goddard  Power.  527  E.  Liberty. 
Rm.  207.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48104.  USA. 

Curtis  Prendergast  (World  Press  Freedom 
Committee).  Time.  Inc..  Time-Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  NY  10020. 
USA. 

R.  P.  Ralph.  Foreign  and  Commonwealth 
Office.  London.  SWIA  2AH.  England. 

SiGNATintES 

V.  O.  Adefela,  News  Agency  of  Nigeria, 
National  Theater.  IGANMU.  Post  Mail  box 
2756.  Lagos.  Nigeria. 

Horacio  Aguirre.  (Inter  American  Press 
Association).  Diario  de  las  Americas.  2900 
NW  39th  Street.  Miami.  Fla.  33142.  USA. 

Robert  C.  Amerson.  (Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy).  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Business,  22  Batterymarch.  Boston, 
Mass.  02109,  USA. 

Harold  W.  Andersen.  (World  Press  Free- 
dom Committee).  Omaha  World-Herald, 
World-Herald  Square.  Omaha.  NE  68102. 
USA. 

Jean  d'Arcy,  (International  Institute  of 
Conununication).  8  rue  Leroux.  75116  Paris. 
France. 

Lord  Ardwick  of  Barnes.  (Commonwealth 
Press   Union).    10  Chester   Close.   Queen's 
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Ride,  Barnes  Common.  London  SW13,  Eng- 
land. 

Maribel  Bahia.  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  (PIEJ).  8  rue  du 
Faubourg-Poissonlere,  75010  Paris,  Prance. 

R.  Balakrishnan,  Asia-Pacific  Institute  for 
Broadcasting  Development,  PO  Box  1137. 
Pantal.  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 

Frank  Batten.  Landmark  Communica- 
tions. Inc..  150  West  Brambleton  Ave..  Nor- 
folk. Va.  23501,  USA. 

Roderick  Beaton.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. 220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  NY 
10017.  USA. 

George  Beebe,  (World  Press  Freedom 
Committee),  Miami  Herald,  One  Herald 
Plaza.  Miami,  Fla.  33101,  USA. 

Dr.  Hans  Benlrschke,  Deutsche  Presse- 
Agentur,  Hamburg  13,  Mittelweg  38,  West 
Germany. 

Dr.  Johannes  Binkowski,  (International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers;, 
Schwaebiscag  Post.  Vlllestrasse  11.  7009 
Stuttgart  1.  West  Germany. 

B.  Brandolini  d'Adda  (International  Fed- 
eration of  the  Periodical  Press).  Selezione 
dal  Readers  Digest  S.p.A..  Via  Alserio  10. 
20159  Milan.  Italy. 

Dana  Bullen.  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy,  Tufts  University.  Medford,  MA 
02155,  USA. 

Ohver  P.  Clarke,  The  Dally  Gleaner,  PO 
Box  40,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Pedro  Crespo  de  Lara.  Asociacion  de  Edi- 
tores  de  Diarios  Espanoles,  Espronceda  32, 
8a,  Madrid  3,  Spain. 

Anthony  Day,  (American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors),  Los  Angeles  Times,  Times- 
Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90053.  USA. 

Jonathan  Fenby,  47  Rue  de  I'Universite, 
75007  Paris,  Prance. 

Don  Pergii.son  (North  American  National 
Broadcasters  Association),  Canadian  Broad- 
casting Association,  Box  500.  Station  A.  To- 
ronto, Ontario  M5W  1E6,  Canada. 

Julio  C.  Ferreira  de  Mesquita,  (Inter 
American  Press  Association),  O  Estado  do 
Sao  Paulo,  A.B.  Eng.  Caetano,  Alvarez,  55 
Bairro  de  Limao.  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

Keith  Fuller.  Associated  Press.  50  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York.  NY  10020.  USA. 

Peter  Galliner.  International  Press  Insti- 
tute. 280  St.  John  Street.  London  EC  IV 
4PB,  England. 

Joseph  P.  Rawley  (American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association),  The  High  Point  En- 
terprise, PO  1009,  High  Point,  N.C.  27281, 
USA. 

Rosemary  Righter  (the  Sunday  Times),  10 
Quick  Street.  London  Nl,  England. 

Oliver  G.  Robinson,  International  Press 
Telecommunications  Council,  Studio  House, 
Hen  and  Chickens  Court,  184  Fleet  Street, 
London  EC4A  2DU.  England. 

Mort  Rosenblum,  40  rue  de  St.  Louis  en 
I'lUe,  75004  Paris,  France. 

Murray  Rossant,  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  41  East  70th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10021,  USA. 

Hewson  A.  Ryan,  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University,  Medford, 
MA  02155,  USA. 

Michael  Saint-Pol,  Agence  France-Presse, 
U  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris,  France. 

Victor  de  la  Sema,  Associacion  de  Editores 
de  Diarios.  Espanoles.  Espronceda  32,  6a 
Madrid  3,  Spain. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Snijders,  (International  Press 
Institute),  Utrecht  Niewsblad,  Drift  23,  3512 
BR  Utrecht,  Holland. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  United  Press  Internation- 
al. 220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10017.  USA. 

Dr.  Robert  Stevenson.  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Howell  Hall  021A. 
Chapel  HUl.  NC  27514.  USA. 


Leonard  Sussman.  FYeedom  House,  20 
West  40th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10018. 
USA. 

Stanley  M.  Swlnton,  Associated  Press,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  NY  10020. 
USA. 

Frans  Vink,  (International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers).  Het  Laatste  Nieuws. 
Em.  Jacqmainlaan  105.  1000  Brussels.  Bel- 
gium. 

Walter  N.  Wells,  International  Herald 
Tribune.  181  avenue  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
92521  Neuilly  Cedex.  Paris.  France. 

Dr.  Brigitte  Weyl.  (International  Federa- 
tion of  Newspaper  Publishers).  Sudkurier, 
Toftach  4300,  D-7750  Konstanz,  West  Ger- 
many. 

Hector  Wynter,  The  Daily  Gleaner,  PO 
Box  40,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

The  involvement  of  UNESCO  in 
freedom  of  information  issues  is  not  a 
new  development.  The  United  Nations 
adopted  its  Declaration  on  Freedom  of 
Information,  which  declared  that  "all 
states  should  proclaim  policies  under 
which  the  free  flow  of  information 
within  countries  and  across  frontiers 
will  be  protected"  in  1946.  Freedom  of 
information  issues  have  been  a  central 
focus  of  discussion  at  UNESCO  Gener- 
al Conferences  for  more  than  10  years. 
But  the  debate  has  sharpened  espe- 
cially since  the  Nairobi  meeting  of 
1976.  As  the  price  for  tabling  a  draft 
declaration  on  fundamental  principles 
governing  the  mass  media,  which  was 
slanted  toward  control  of  the  press, 
the  United  States  agreed  at  that  time 
to  the  establishment  of  the  16-member 
International  Conmiission  for  the 
Study  of  Commtmication  Problems, 
better  known  as  the  MacBride  Com- 
mission. At  the  20th  UNESCO  general 
conference  in  Paris  2  years  later,  a 
somewhat  watered-down  "Draft  Decla- 
ration on  Fundamental  Principles 
Concerning  the  Contribution  of  the 
Mass  Media  to  Strengthening  Peace 
and  International  Understanding,  the 
Promotion  of  Human  Rights  and  to 
Countering  Racialism,  Apartheid  and 
Incitement  to  War"  was  adopted  with 
our  assent.  Unfortunately,  this  decla- 
ration still  contained  references  to 
concepts  that  should  have  troubled 
our  representatives  greatly:  The  need 
to  protect  journalists,  the  guaranteed 
right  of  reply  by  those  who  have  had 
seriously  prejudiced  information  dis- 
seminated about  them,  and  discussion 
of  codes  of  ethics  for  journalists. 

The  two  most  recent  major 
UNESCO  meetings  on  information 
issues,  in  Belgrade  in  1980  and  in  Paris 
earlier  this  year,  have  further  demon- 
strated the  dangers  that  .still  remain. 
In  Belgrade,  final  approval  was  given 
to  the  International  Program  for  De- 
velopment of  Communication  (IPDC), 
a  body  created  to  assist  the  developing 
countries  in  improving  their  communi- 
cations capability.  The  United  States 
initiated  this  proposal,  demonstrating 
our  willingness  to  cooperate  in  ad- 
dressing the  perceived  inequities  in 
this  area.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution was  not  matched  by  an  elimi- 


nation of  some  of  the  more  trouble- 
some issues  raised  by  the  MacBride 
Commission— those  concerning  protec- 
tion and  licensing  of  journalists,  pro- 
fessional regulations,  codes  of  ethics, 
and  other  such  unacceptable  con- 
cepts—from the  UNESCO  agenda. 
These  issues  deserved  further  study, 
thus  keeping  them  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  events  surrounding  the  Paris 
meeting  earlier  this  year  demonstrat- 
ed just  what  type  of  further  study 
UNESCO  Director  General  M'Bow 
and  some  of  the  Soviet  and  Third 
World  bloc  had  in  mind.  The  Director 
General  originally  invited  only  nine 
press  groups— mostly  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  sympathetic  Third  World 
countries— to  the  Paris  meeting  for 
journalists  to  discuss  these  concepts. 
When  our  diplomats  learned  of  the 
meeting,  we  were  told  that  it  was  a  pri- 
vate meeting,  even  though  it  was  listed 
as  official.  Luckily,  the  Western  dele- 
gates who  were  subsequently  invited 
to  this  meeting  were  able  to  block  pro- 
posals for  licensing  journalists  and 
adopting  codes  of  ethics,  but  the  con- 
tinuing threat  to  press  freedom  was 
highlighted  by  the  secret  approach 
which  UNESCO  originally  took  to  the 
meeting.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
these  threatening  concepts  remain  on 
UNESCO's  agenda  for  the  next  gener- 
al conference  in  Venezuela  in  1983. 

The  reason  these  concepts  are  so 
dangerous  to  the  West  is  that  they  are 
based  on  a  principle  which  is  totally 
contrary  to  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
Western  society.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  many  other  countries  in  the  world 
believe  that  the  press  exists  as  an  in- 
strument—a  tool— of  the  State;  that 
its  duty  is  to  promote  the  power  and 
stability  of  the  State.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve, as  we  do,  and  our  first  amend- 
ment proves  it,  that  the  press  exists 
for  the  people. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide force  for  the  voice  of  the  free 
world  against  any  regulation  of  the 
free  press.  By  offering  it,  we  hope  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  represent- 
atives in  UNESCO.  They  will  be  able 
to  point  to  the  expressed  view  of  the 
Congress  as  a  demonstration  of  Ameri- 
can resolve  on  the  issue  of  the  free 
press.  At  the  same  time,  we  hope  that 
our  American  delegation  will  work 
more  closely  with  other  nations  who 
share  our  view  on  this  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  this  amendment 
avoids  any  premature  cutoff  of  our 
contribution  to  UNESCO.  .UNESSCO 
continues  to  do  much  valuable  work  in 
the  educational  and  scientific  fields.  I 
agree  with  the  administration's  posi- 
tion that  it  would  be  premature  and 
perhaps  counterproductive  to  cut  off 
our  rather  substantial  contribution  to 
that  body.  I  believe  that  we  should 
stay  in  there  and  fight  for  what  is 
right,  and  I  think  that  we  should  not 
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forego  the  opportunity  to  exert  our  in- 
fluence in  the  continuing  debate. 

If  we  remain  in  UNESCO  and  pre- 
vail, we  can  turn  the  attention  of  that 
body  to  constructive  proposals  in  the 
communication  field,  such  as  that 
which  established  the  International 
Program  for  Development  of  Commu- 
nication (IPDC)  to  aid  the  LDC's  in 
developing  their  communications  ca- 
pabilities. If  we  fail,  and  the  discussion 
turns  to  less  productive  ideas,  we  can 
always  exercise  more  drastic  options  at 
a  later  date. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  other  Members 
will  join  me  in  making  this  strong 
statement  in  support  of  a  free  press. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  was  adopted  by  the 
full  committee.  We  are  ready  on  this 
side  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read  title  II. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Communication  Agency  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1982  and 
1983". 

AUTHORIZATIONS  Or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  202.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency  $561,402,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $056,505,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  to  carry  out  international  commu- 
nication, educational,  cultural,  and  ex- 
change programs  under  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Exchange  Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  2  of  1977,  and  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law. 

CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Title  III  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1451-1453)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  section  301  by  striking  out  "citizen 
of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "person";  and 

(B)  in  sections  302  and  303  by  striking  out 
"citizen  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'person  in  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes". 

(2)  Such  title  is  further  amended— 

(a)  In  section  301— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency",  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director";  and 

(B)  In  section  303  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director 


of      the      International      Communication 
Agency". 
(3)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"section  901(3)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  999)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"section  1765  of  the  Revised  SUtutes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  5536  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Section  802  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
1472)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  aftfer 
"Sec.  802.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Any  contract  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  which  is  funded  on  the  basis 
of  annual  appropriations  may  nevertheless 
be  made  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  five 
years  when— 

"(A)  appropriations  are  avtulable  and  ade- 
quate for  payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
and  for  all  potential  cancellation  costs;  and 

"(B)  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  need  of  the  Government  for  the 
property  or  service  being  acquired  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  is  reasonably  firm 
and  continuing; 

"(ii)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  In- 
tereste  of  the  United  SUtes  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  econo- 
mies In  performance  and  operation;  and 

"(ill)  such  method  of  contracting  will  not 
inhibit  small  business  participation. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  funds  are  not  made 
available  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  con- 
tract Into  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  con- 
tract shall  be  canceled  and  any  cancellation 
costs  Incurred  shall  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions originally  available  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  appropriations  cur- 
rently available  for  the  acquisition  of  simi- 
lar property  or  services  and  not  otherwise 
obligated,  or  appropriations  made  for  such 
cancellation  payments. 

"(3)  This  subsection  applies  to  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  property  or  services, 
or  both,  for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  support  of  programs,  facilities,  and  In- 
stallations for  or  related  to  telecommunica- 
tion activities,  newswlre  services,  and  the 
distribution  of  books  and  other  publications 
in  foreign  countries.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  804  of  such 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  1474(16))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  security"  immediately  after 
"right-hand  drive". 

(d)  Title  VIIl  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1471- 
1475b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS 

"Sec.  808.  If  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  dies, 
resigns,  or  Is  sick  or  absent,  the  Associate 
Director's  principal  assistant  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  or  the  absence  or  sickness  stops.". 

(e)  Title  VIII  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABILITY  OR  DEATH 

"Sec.  809.  A  cultural  exchange.  Interna- 
tional fair  or  exposition,  or  other  exhibit  or 
demonstration  of  United  States  economic 
accomplishments  and  cultural  attainments, 
provided  for  under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  shall  not  be  considered  a  'public  work' 


as  that  term  Is  defined  In  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  August  16,  1941  (42  U.8.C.  1651; 
commonly  known  as  the  Defense  Base 
Act).". 

(f)  Section  1011(h)  of  such  Act  (22  VS.C. 
1442(h))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Section  701(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  the  notes  (and  any  accrued  In- 
terest thereon)  which  were  assumed  In  the 
operation  of  the  informational  media  guar- 
anty program  under  this  section  and  which 
were  outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  paragraph.". 

DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  FILM  ENTITLED  "REFLECTIONS:  SAMUEL 
ELIOTT  MORISON" 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  501  of  the  United  SUtes 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)- 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  "Reflec- 
tions: Samuel  Eliott  Morison";  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  athe  Agency  in 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  film  within  the 
United  SUtes.  shall  deposit  that  film  in  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
shall  make  copies  of  that  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency. 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  VI  MR.  BROOMFXELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfielo: 
Page  37.  immediately  after  line  6,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

distribution  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  I.C.A.  FILM  ENTITLED  "AND  NOW  MIGUEL" 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  501  of  the  United  SUtes 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1461)— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  a 
master  copy  of  the  film  entitled  "And  Now 
Miguel":  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Director  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency  In 
making  that  master  copy  available,  shall 
secure  any  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  film  within  the 
United  SUtes.  shall  deposit  that  film  In  the 
National  Archives  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
shaU  make  copies  of  that  film  avaUable  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  SUtes. 
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(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  LojAN.  This  amendment  which 
is  similar  to  section  204(a)  of  the  bill, 
would  provide  for  the  release  within 
the  United  States  of  an  ICA  film  enti- 
tled, "And  Now  Miguel." 

This  film  was  produced  in  1951  and. 
because  the  Government  then  had 
worldwide  rights  the  film  was  made 
available  to  the  American  public  prior 
to  1972  through  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Audiovis- 
ual Center.  In  1972.  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  was  amended  to  prohibit  the  Dis- 
tribution of  ICA  program  materials 
within  the  United  States.  The  Library 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  In  posses- 
sion of  a  worn  copy  of  the  film  which 
it  is  unable  to  replace,  feels  that  the 
film  is  an  educational  aid  peculiarly 
suited  to  use  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

The  film  relates  the  story  of  a 
family  in  the  Southwest  which  has  in- 
herited from  its  Spanish  ancestors  the 
tradition  of  sheep  raising.  It  portrays 
the  development  of  family  relation- 
ships and  examines  a  way  of  life  in 
New  Mexico. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
secure  licenses  or  other  rights  required 
for  distribution  of  that  film  in  the 
United  States  and  to  make  it  available 
for  purchase  from  the  National  Audio 
Visual  Center. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  have  examined  the  amendment 
on  this  side  and  we  are  perfectly 
agreeable  to  it  and  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1330 

AKKKDlISIfT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  DKXWIlfSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Derwinski: 
Page  37.  immediately  after  line  6.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 
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RXDESIGNATIOlf  OP  THE  INTERJIATIORAI.  COM- 
BiUNICATION  AGENCY  AS  THE  UlfrTED  STATES 
IirPORMATION  AGENCY 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  International  Communi- 
cation Agency,  established  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  2  of  1977.  is  hereby  re- 
designated the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  The  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  or  any  other  offi- 
cial of  the  International  Communication 
Agency  is  hereby  redesignated  the  Director 
or  other  official,  as  appropriate,  of  the 
United  State?  Information  Agency. 

(b)  Any  reference  in  any  statute,  reorgani- 
zation plan.  Executive  order,  regulation, 
agreement,  determination;  or  other  official 
document  or  proceeding  to  the  Internation- 
al Communication  Agency  or  the  Director 
or  other  official  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
respectively  to  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  or  the  Director  or  other  official 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a). 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  propose  an  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  which 
would  restore  the  name  "United 
States  Information  Agency"  to  the 
Agency  which  is  our  principal  instru- 
ment for  explaining  American  society 
and  policy  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

For  the  last  3V4  years,  this  Agency 
has  labored  under  the  name  "U.S. 
International  Communication 

Agency."  When  USIA  and  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  State  were  merged, 
on  AprU  1,  1978,  to  form  ICA— or 
USICA  as  it  subsequently  became— a 
good  faith  effort  was  made  to  select  a 
name  which  would  reflect  the  diverse 
functions  of  the  reconstituted  Agency. 
But  the  name  which  was  chosen 
simply  has  not  worked.  In  my  travels 
and  conversations  with  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  foreign  leaders  around 
the  world,  I  have  heard  a  multitude  of 
stories  about  how  the  new  Agency  has 
been  confused— sometimes  deliberate- 
ly, but  more  often  honestly  and  unin- 
tentionally—with the  CIA,  ITT,  the 
local  postal  service,  and  even,  in  one 
country,  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  which  had  the  same  initials. 
Even  when  the  Agency's  officers  were 
successful  in  explaining  to  foreign  au- 
diences what  the  Agency  was  not.  It 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  explain 
what  a  communication  agency  was. 

A  variety  of  other  names  have  been 
suggested  over  the  years,  but  they  all 
seemed  to  have  at  least  two  drawbacks 
in  common:  they  were  unwieldy,  and 
they  were  not  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  Agency's  work.    'Information  "  is 


clearly  understood.  The  name  "U.S. 
Information  Agency"  explains  what 
the  Agency  does— it  provides  informa- 
tion about  American  policy,  society, 
and  values  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  name  which  is  simple,  plain 
English— and  which  translates  into 
plain  French  and  Spanish  and  Thai 
and  Swahili.  The  name  "USIA"  also 
has  the  advantage  of  being  known 
overseas  where  It  is  widely  recognized 
and  accepted.  Finally,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  virtually  unani- 
mous support  within  the  Agency  itself 
for  restoring  the  old  name,  and  its 
adoption  would  have  a  decided  and 
positive  impact  upon  Agency  morale. 

I  recommend  that  we  authorize  a 
return  to  this  shorter,  more  accurate 
name,  and  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  the 
most  exciting  thing  in  the  world.  I 
hate  to  go  up  the  hill  and  down  the 
hill,  but  basically  this  is  an  Executive 
decision,  unless  the  Congress  has 
strong  objection;  so  I  am  prepared  to 
go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  his  diplomatic 
attitude. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  3518,  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
spent  the  major  part  of  this  first  ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress  struggling  to 
cut  Federal  spending.  I  think  It  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
program  in  the  entire  Federal  budget 
that  has  escaped  the  careful  perusal  of 
the  budget  cutters.  Many,  many  of  the 
programs,  some  laudable,  in  the  Feder- 
al budget  and  to  suffer  necessary  re- 
ductions in  funding. 

I  say  that  as  a  preface,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  saying  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, unfortunately,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  in  excess  of  $6  billion 
for  only  2  fiscal  years.  The  agencies 
are  programs  funded  by  this  bill  have 
apparently  and  miraculously  escaped 
the  budget-cutting  knife.  In  1983 
alone,  this  bill  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $805  million 
more  than  the  President  requested. 
That  is  $805  million  that  I  feel  could 
be  better  spent.  It  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  this  Member  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  $6  billion  on  the  pro- 
grams funded  by  this  bill  after  the 
cuts  this  Congress  has  voted  for  in  var- 
ious domestic  programs. 
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Members  may  ask  where  the  $805 
million,  which  this  bill  is  over  the 
President's  request,  is  to  be  spent. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  an  addition- 
al $496.3  million  above  the  President's 
request  of  $1,248,059,000  for  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  affairs.  This  is  in 
1983  alone.  I  will  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  if  there  is  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  elsewhere  in  the  Federal 
Government,  we  can  all  rest  assured 
that  there  is  plenty  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  this  massive  increase  is 
totally  unrealistic  and  unjustified. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  an  excess 
of  $95.6  million  above  the  President's 
request  for  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance. This  may  be  a  reasonable  and 
humanitarian  program  but  is  it  justi- 
fied in  light  of  the  cuts  we  have  de- 
manded in  domestic  programs?  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
answer  Is  a  resounding  "no." 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $174.2 
million  more  for  the  International 
Communication  Agency  than  the 
President  requested  and  $16.7  million 
more  for  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  than  the  President  re- 
quested. Again,  when  these  increases 
are  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the 
cuts  we  have  made  in  the  other  areas 
of  the  Federal  budget,  it  simply  is  not 
fair  and  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  offer 
amendments  to  cut  the  additional  $805 
million  in  this  bill.  It  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  because  the  money 
would  simply  be  placed  back  in  the  bill 
in  conference.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  fight  against  deficit 
spending,  especially  such  an  outra- 
geous tmd  blatant  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  as  is  encompassed  in  this 
bill,  will  be  fought;  if  not  here,  then 
during  the  appropriations  process. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to 
vote  "no"  on  final  passage  and  against 
this  waste  of  money  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that,  obvi- 
ously in  anticipation  of  his  vigorous 
views,  an  amendment  was  adopted  ear- 
lier which  cut  approximately 

Mr.  LOTT.  $-^96.3  million. 
Mr.     DERWINSKI.     $496     million 
which  really,  in  my  opinion,  gutted 
the  administration  and  the  State  De- 
partment. 

At  the  risk  of  being  impolite  to  my 
distinguished  whip,  may  I  point  out 
that  even  the  State  Department  is 
part  of  the  administration  and  that  on 
the  subject  the  gentleman  is  discuss- 
ing  

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  not  sure  of  that  yet.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  On  the  subject 
the    gentleman    really    is    concerned 


with,  the  level  of  foreign  aid,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  our  distinguished 
noble  heroic  Secretary  of  State  wants 
the  full  amount  pending  in  the 
budget,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  clar- 
ify that.  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Haig  has  a  little  bit  to  say 
about  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Stockman 
really  is  not  in  complete  charge  of 
that  shop  yet. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I 
am  not  quite  sure  who  is  in  charge  of 
that  shop  from  top  to  bottom.  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  critical  of  our  Secretary 
of  State.  I  know  the  Secretary  is 
trying  to  do  his  job;  but  just  because 
we  changed  administrations  and  a  few 
people  at  the  top.  I  am  not  convinced 
yet  that  we  made  all  the  changes  nec- 
essary in  the  State  Department.  I  still 
represent  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Mississippi  and 
as  whip  I  am  working  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  everything  this  administration 
says  and  accept  it.  particularly  when  it 
applies  to  the  State  Department  and 
foreign  aid. 

There  is  a  higher  duty  and  a  higher 
responsibility  here.  I  am  not  going  to 
go  back  home  and  try  to  defend  all 
these  other  budget  cuts  if  we  do  not 
make  the  necessary  cuts  In  foreign  aid 
and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  surely  do  not  want 
to  persuade  the  gentleman  or  try  to 
convince  him.  The  gentleman  knows 
his  own  politics  better  than  I  do;  but  I 
must  get  the  record  straight  that,  with 
the  amendments  that  have  been 
adopted,  we  are  at  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

Now,  you  know,  if  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  that  he  is  not  happy 
with  that,  and  the  gentleman  wants  to 
cut  it  even  more,  that  is  a  different 
proposition  and  certainly  that  is  the 
gentleman's  right;  but  let  me  just  say 
two  thingi  that  I  think  we  need  to 
consider. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Lott 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  have  gotten  the  gentle- 
man the  time. 

One  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
three  or  four  agencies  here  in  that 
total  the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

The  other  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  smallest  department.  No 
matter  how  much  the  gentleman  may 
dislike  it,  it  is  the  smallest  department 
budgetwise,  personnelwise;  so  there  is 


a  limit,  in  other  words,  to  how  far  we 
want  to  go. 

Now,  as  far  as  cleaning  house,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  appoint  Republi- 
cans all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom 
level,  they  can  do  that.  The  gentlemen 
on  that  side  are  running  it.  That  is  dif- 
ferent; but  we  ought  to  at  least  give 
the  people  that  have  got  the  responsi- 
bility some  of  the  tools  to  do  the  kind 
of  job  the  gentleman  thinks  they  have 
to  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  up  here  and 
be  a  spokesman  for  the  administra- 
tion. I  have  enough  problems. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  gentleman  Is  doing 
an  excellent  job,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  So  that  is  all  I 
wanted  to  say.  I  just  wanted  to  try  to 
in  some  way  reassure  the  gentleman  at 
least  with  respect  to  this  bill  that  the 
gentleman  can  hold  his  head  up 
plenty  high  in  talking  about  these 
other  cuts  because  these  people  have 
been  scalped  to  the  bone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lott 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  just  1  additional  minute  so  I 
can  respond,  and  I  will  be  brief. 

My  understanding  was  that  this  bill 
was  $805  million  above  what  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for.  According  to  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  report,  when  we 
took  out  $496.3  million,  it  still  left 
about  $300  million  over  what  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for. 

Again,  we  can  start  quibbling  over 
figures,  but  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  I  think  it  certainly  would  be  all 
right  with  me  If  we  could  cut  some  of 
these  bills  below  what  the  administra- 
tion asked  for. 

We,  after  all,  must  make  those  final 
judgments. 

I  think  I  have  made  my  point.  I  ap- 
preciate the  difficult  job  the  gentle- 
man has  done  on  the  committee.  Just 
keep  their  feet  to  the  fire  Is  all  I  am 
asking. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sitting  on  my  desk.  In 
my  office,  is  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  reduce  funding  to  the  United 
Nations  organizations  if  the  United 
States  is  denied  a  seat  we  traditionally 
have  held  on  a  U.N.  board,  committee, 
or  commission. 

I  will  not  introduce  that  amendment 
today,  but  I  do  want  to  serve  notice 
that  if  we  continue  to  let  opposing  na- 
tions direct  the  course  of  U.N.  policy 
against  our  best  interests.  I  will  work 
very  hard  to  reduce,  if  not  eliminate, 
our  contributions  to  the  various  U.N. 
organizations. 
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Ostensibly,  we  belong  to  the  United 
Nations  because  its  goals  enhance  our 
foreign  policy  goals:  however,  increas- 
ingly. U.N.  bodies  are  being  exploited 
to  promote  programs  and  activities 
that  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Western 
allies. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this. 

In  an  episode  that  is  without  prece- 
dent, the  United  States  last  spring  was 
denied,  for  the  first  time  ever,  a  seat 
on  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Com- 
mission, which  establishes  guidelines 
for  gathering  statistical  data  used  by 
other  agencies. 

In  accordance  with  a  longstanding 
tradition,  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  are  routinely  repre- 
sented on  this  and  several  other  com- 
missions. By  secret  vote,  however,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  removed 
the  United  States  from  the  Commis- 
sion. Thus,  the  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  influence  the  policies 
of  the  Statistical  Commission  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  has  said  she  believes  the 
vote  was  orchestrated  by  a  group  of 
Third  World  nations  bent  on  taking  a 
slap  at  certain  U.S.  policies— especially 
our  insistence  that  Israel  be  treated  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  U.N.'s 
formal  rules  of  procedure. 

This  action  establishes  a  precedent 
which  should  not  go  unnoticed  by 
American  taxpayers,  who  contribute 
25  percent  of  the  U.N.  budget— more 
than  twice  the  amouint  paid  by  any 
other  nation— or  by  this  Congress, 
which  should  insist  that  the  funds  we 
appropriate  for  foreign  affairs  in  these 
lean  years  be  used  only  to  enhance  our 
foreign  policy  goals. 

In  another  ominous  move,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientif- 
ic, and  Cultural  Organization  is  em- 
barked on  a  scheme  to  regulate  news 
content  and  to  control  press  conduct 
around  the  world.  The  plan  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  UNESCO's  promotion 
of  the  new  world  information  order, 
which  is  hailed  by  its  proponents— 
principally  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Third  World  allies— as  a  systematic 
effort  to  insure  so-called  balanced  dis- 
semination of  news  and  information 
around  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  absurdity  of  entrust- 
ing a  body  as  political  as  UNESCO 
with  formulating  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  world's  news  media,  the  very 
notion  smacks  of  censorship  and  con- 
jures up  the  prospect  of  an  Orwellian 
Big  Brother  which  is  contrary  to  our 
concepts  as  embodied  in  the  first 
amendment  and  going  back  to  John 
Peter  Zenger's  trial. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  representatives 
of  major  news  organizations  in  some 
20  countries  met  in  Prance  to  condemn 
the  proposal  as  a  dangerous  encroach- 
ment on  press  freedom.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  strong  opposition  from  the 
media  and  many  Western  governments 


has  not  dissuaded  UNESCO  from 
going  forward  with  plans  to  imple- 
ment the  proposal. 

Taking  swipes  at  Israel  is  another  fa- 
vorite exercise  in  the  United  Nations. 
Last  spring,  a  bloc  of  Arab  and  African 
nations  attempted  to  have  Israel  disin- 
vited  to  an  international  conference 
aiding  African  refugees  after  a  formal 
invitation  had  been  extended  by  the 
conference  organizers  and  accepted  by 
Israel.  Only  when  the  United  States 
threatened  to  boycott  the  conference 
was  Israel  finally  allowed  to  attend. 

A  group  that  is  particularly  adept  at 
using  the  United  Nations  for  purposes 
in  opposition  to  the  United  States  best 
interests  is  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Not  content  with  its 
status  as  an  observer,  the  PLO  has  re- 
peatedly sought  to  take  part  in  U.N. 
activities,  especially  in  the  Security 
Council,  as  though  it  were  a  full- 
fledged  member  nation. 

Rule  37  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council  ap- 
plies to  nations  who  are  members  of 
the  U.N.  but  not  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Rule  39  applies  to  interested  par- 
ties who  do  not  enjoy  U.N.  member- 
ship. For  several  years,  the  PLO  has 
attempted  to  gain  access  to  the  Securi- 
ty Council  by  way  of  rule  37.  The  PLO 
is  attempting  to  do,  behind  the  bam. 
what  peace-loving  nations  have  not  al- 
lowed out  front.  That  terrorist  organi- 
zation is  attempting  to  gain  recogni- 
tion as  a  legitimate  government.  Un- 
fortunately. U.S.  opposition  to  the  use 
of  rule  37  by  the  PLO  is  ineffective  as 
most  other  Western  nations  on  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil  abstain  on  votes  to 
allow  the  PLO  access  to  the  Security 
Council  under  this  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  recite  other 
examples  of  actions  taken  in  opposi- 
tion to  our  expressed  foreign  policy 
and  in  attempts  to  prevent  our  influ- 
ence, but  the  recitation  would  be  so 
long  that  it  would  bore  the  Chamber. 

The  point  is  that  the  United  States 
is  losing— if  it  has  not  lost  already— its 
efficacy  in  promoting  American  for- 
eign policy  goals  through  the  United 
Nations.  Increasingly,  the  dollars  we 
give  to  the  United  Nations  underwrite 
organizations  which  subvert  or  circum- 
vent our  foreign  policy  goals.  If  this 
continues,  I,  for  one,  will  move  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  our  funding  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  authorization  bill.  H.R.  3518  pro- 
vides the  resources  for  the  principal 
elements  of  this  country's  foreign  af- 
fairs programs,  the  principal  being  the 
Department  of  State  which  conducts 
our  affairs  with  foreign  governments 
here  and  abroad.  At  the  request  of  the 
administration,  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  State  £>epartment  person- 
nel positions  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  500. 


State  has  fewer  employees  today  than 
it  did  a  dozen  years  ago— 16.285,  down 
from  a  peak  of  17,012  in  1959,  yet  the 
burdens  on  our  Foreign  Service  people 
continue  to  mount— hazardous  condi- 
tions and  increasing  workloads,  and  re- 
porting requirements  continue  to  in- 
crease. Consular  workloads,  especially, 
are  on  the  rise.  This  is  a  barebones 
bill,  then,  and  I  urge  you  to  support  it. 
One  particularly  important  feature 
of  H.R.  3518  is  the  authority  granted 
to  the  State  Department  to  enforce 
reciprocity  with  other  governments. 
With  this  authority,  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  act  more  like  the  power 
it  is;  the  benefits,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities it  extends  to  foreign  govern- 
ments here,  under  this  legislation, 
could  be  directly  related  to  those  af- 
forded the  United  States  abroad.  The 
treatment  of  U.S.  missions  and  person- 
nel overseas  could  be  reflected  in  our 
treatment  of  the  missions  and  person- 
nel of  foreign  nations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  International  Communication 
Agency  (ICA),  whose  name  was,  and  I 
trust  will  be  again,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  (USIA),  is  also  covered  by 
this  bill.  ICA's  job  is  to  provide  infor- 
mation abroad  about  the  United 
States  and  its  objectives.  It  counters 
Communist  propaganda  around  the 
world  and  I  hope  will  play  a  greater 
role  in  exposing  and  countering  Soviet 
propaganda  and  disinformation  activi- 
ties, ICA's  programs,  especially. 

The  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  radio 
broadcasts  are  necessary  to  give  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  story  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  elsewhere,  the  Soviets  are 
outspending  us  in  the  informational 
competition  they  are  so  clever  at.  We 
must  stay  in  the  contest  in  the  sphere 
of  public  diplomacy. 

The  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting (BIB)  provides  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  (RFE)  and  Radio  Liberty  (RL). 
They  provide  timely  news  and  analysis 
to  the  captive  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
empire  without  which  these  peoples 
would  have  little  or  no  access  to  the 
truth.  They  provide  a  communications 
link  with  the  courageous  defenders  of 
human  rights  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. RFE,  particularly,  has  played  a 
profound  and  salutary  effect  on  events 
unfolding  in  Poland  during  the  past 
year  and  more.  These  radios  counter 
Soviet  propaganda  with  a  diet  of  truth 
for  the  information-starved  peoples  of 
the  Communist  world. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3518. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  of  title  II?  If  not. 
the  Clerk  will  read  title  III. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTINO 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Au- 
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thorization    Act,    Fiscal    Years    1982    and 
1983". 

AUTHORIZATIOHS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  302.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
8(a)(1)  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2877(a)(1)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  $100,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
$98,317,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
$115,031,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983;  and". 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  III  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1345 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  title  III? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read  title  IV. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

IMTER-AICERICAM  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
401(s)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1969  (22  U.S.C.  290f(s)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""$25,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1980"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983" 

(b)  Section  401(h)  of  that  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
290f(h))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "actual 
and  necessary  expenses  not  in  excess  of  $50 
per  day.  and  for  transportation  expenses" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code". 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  IV  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.    FINDLEY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley:  Page 
38,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

scientific  EXCHANGES  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Prior  to  renewal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Contacts.  Exchanges  and 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  and 
prior  to  resumption  of  high-level  meetings 
or  of  planning  for  future  exchange  activities 
or  to  increasing  significantly  individual  ex- 
change activities  pursuant  to  the  11  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  in  specialized  fields 
which  were  entered  into  by  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
between  1972  and  1974,  or  by  June  1,  1982 
(whichever  occurs  first),  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  report  containing— 


( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  risk  of  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Soviet  Union  of  militarily  signifi- 
cant technology  through  research,  ex- 
changes, and  other  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  those  agreements;  and 

(2)  a  detailed  description  on  the  ex- 
changes and  other  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  those  agreements  during  fiscal  year 
1979.  fiscal  year  1980.  and  fiscal  year  1981. 
including— 

(A)  the  areas  of  cooperation, 

(B)  the  specific  research  and  projects  in- 
volved, 

(C)  the  man-hours  spent  in  short-term 
(less  than  60  days)  and  long-term  ex- 
changes, 

(D)  the  level  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
funding  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(E)  an  assessment  of  the  equality  or  in- 
equality in  value  of  the  information  ex- 
changed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  in 
counsultatlon  and  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  heads  of  the 
other  agencies  involved  in  the  exchange  and 
other  cooperative  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  agreements  described  in  that 
subsection. 

(c)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  International  Commu- 
nication Agency  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended after  June  30,  1982,  to  finance  any 
long-term  scientific  or  technological  study 
in  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Graduate 
Student/Young  Faculty  Exchange  or  in  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Senior  Scholar  Exchange. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  two  things.  First  of 
all,  it  requires  a  report  from  the  ad- 
ministration before  the  administration 
can  resume  the  traditional  scientific 
conference  exchanges  and  other  activi- 
ties in  the  scientific  field  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  activities  were 
suspended  in  the  wake  of  the  Afghani- 
stan invasion,  for  the  most  part,  and 
they  may  not  be  resumed  at  all.  But  it 
is  my  feeling  that  before  they  are  re- 
simied,  the  Congress  should  have  the 
analysis  of  the  executive  branch  as  to 
the  risk  to  our  national  security  that 
might  be  involved  in  the  resumption 
of  these  conferences. 

The  amendment  does  one  other 
thing,  and  that  is  to  assure  the  mutu- 
ality of  any  academic  exchanges  that 
may  occur  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future. 

Despite  Afghanistan,  we  have  pon- 
tinued  the  academic  scientific  ex- 
change program  with  the  Soviet  Union 
under  which  70  U.S,  academics,  mostly 
in  their  thirties  and  forties,  hardly  the 
high-school  age  level,  have  come  to 
this  country  to  study  for  the  entire  9- 
month  period  of  the  academic  year. 

Now,  in  exchange  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  send  70  of  our  people 


over  there,  but  never  has  the  Soviet 
Union  permitted  our  academics  to 
study  designs  or  technology  in  any 
aspect.  Our  people  study  Opera  history 
and  humanities;  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  the  Soviets  that  come  to  our  coun- 
try under  this  program  study  high 
technology. 

Let  me  list  just  a  few  of  the  exam- 
ples of  the  scientific  study  that  Soviet 
scientists  are  today  being  permitted  to 
undertake  in  this  coimtry:  measuring 
computing  systems  for  automation; 
oxidation  of  flow  discharge  silicon 
films:  interaction  of  ions  with  solid 
surfaces:  models  in  rarefied  gas  dy- 
namics problems:  fluid  mechanics: 
heat  and  mass  transfer  in  duct  flows 
at  low  velocity;  synthesis  of  variable 
valency  complexes  for  polymer  materi- 
als; solar  cell  semiconductor  problems; 
gas  dynamics  of  reactive  and  multi- 
phase systems;  photoelectric  and  limii- 
nescent  properties  of  heterojunctions; 
microelectronic  apparatus  and  com- 
puter-aided design:  mass  transfer  of 
gases  and  vapors  in  multicomponent 
polymer  materials;  space  flight  trajec- 
tories in  the  target  plane;  heating  and 
stability  of  plasmas  in  magnetic  fields; 
development  of  electronic  computers 
for  solution  of  nonlinear  and  differen- 
tial equations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  his  point.  Frankly,  the 
question  of  reciprocity  in  these  kinds 
of  things  is  a  frustrating  issue.  I  think 
basically  it  ought  to  be  primarily  an 
Executive  decision  on  when  and  how 
they  obtain  reciprocity.  However,  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  a  congressional 
expression. 

I  would  not  want  to  lock  in  the 
President.  However,  I  think  basically, 
fundamentally,  the  amendment  pro- 
ceeds in  the  right  direction,  and  on 
this  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it,  and  if 
we  have  any  difficulties,  we  can  try  to 
straighten  it  out. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  does  require  mutu- 
ality, because  the  Soviets  are  unwilling 
to  let  us  study  technology  over  there. 

Mr.  FASCETLL.  I  understand  that 
thoroughly.  I  am  not  sure  we  can 
define  mutuality  here  specifically  leg- 
islatively is  the  only  point  I  was 
making.  Ultimately  that  becomes  an 
Executive  decision. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  on  this  side  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  look  over  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  bill  and  we  accept 
it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDlfKMT  OFTERED  BT  MK.  DAIflELSON 

Mr.  DANIEISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Danielson: 
On  page  38.  insert  the  following  after  line  8: 

RKFORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Not  later  than  SO  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  total 
cost  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to 
assist  refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants within  the  United  States  or  abroad 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
Such  report  shall  include  and  set  forth  for 
each  such  fiscal  year— 

(1)  the  costs  of  assistance  for  resettlement 
of  refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants 
within  the  United  States  or  abroad: 

(2)  the  costs  of  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  governments.  International 
organizations,  or  other  agencies  which  are 
attributable  to  assistance  for  refugees  and 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants; 

(3)  the  costs  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts  other  than  described  in  paragraphs 

(1)  and  (2)  to  assist,  and  provide  services  for, 
refugees  and  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants; 
and 

(4)  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
that  are  attributable  to  programs  of  assist- 
ance or  services  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ), 

(2)  and  (3);  and 

(5)  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  because  of 
the  entry  of  such  aliens  into  the  United 
States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "refugees"  is  used  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (42)  of  section  101  (a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 

(2)  the  phrase  'Cubans  and  Haitian  en- 
trants' means  Cuban  and  Haitians  paroled 
into  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
212(d)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  during  1980  who  have  not  been 
given  or  denied  refugee  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  DANIELSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  courteous  in  making  the 
amendment  available  to  us  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  consider  it  thoroughly. 
We  think  it  is  a  very  important  contri- 
bution. We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  recognize  the  gentleman's  special 
interest  and  expertise  in  refugee  prob- 
lems. I  realize  he  has  worked  at  this  as 
hard  as  any  individual  Member  of 
Congress. 

This  biU  lends  itself  to  this  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  indi- 
cate the  acceptance  on  this  side. 

May  I  also  add,  by  the  way,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  that  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  in 
this  bill  we  do  provide  for  an  increase 
in  fimds  for  refugee  assistance.  I  am 
pleased  that  in  their  wisdom  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  not  attempted 
to  cut  into  that  figure  because,  quite 
frankly,  given  the  world  situation,  we 
are  apt  to  be  facing  more  rather  than 
fewer  refugee  problems. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  special 
leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

I  will  be  very  brief  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  would  like  to  remind  some  of  our 
Members  who  have  not  been  totally 
involved  in  this  particular  issue  that 
the  cost  of  refugee  assistance  has 
reached  astronomical  proportions  and, 
imfortunately,  none  of  us  knows  ex- 
actly what  it  costs. 

For  example,  in  the  bill  before  us,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  calls  for  an  authori- 
zation of  $553,100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $555,600,000  for  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year,  somewhat  more 
than  a  half  billion  dollars  in  each 
year.  However,  this  is  nothing  but  the 
foam  on  the  surface.  There  is  a  lot 
more  that  we  do  not  know  about. 

There  is  at  least  another  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  State- 
administered  programs,  voluntary 
agency  programs.  Cuban  programs  for 
those  who  arrived  prior  to  1978.  educa- 
tion assistance  for  children,  preventive 
health  screening.  Federal  administra- 
tive costs,  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  (AFDC),  supplemental  se- 
curity income  (SSI),  medicaid  and  for- 
mula grants  for  education  of  refugee 
children.  In  addition  to  the  moneys  in 
HHS,  there  are  funds  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  food  stamps, 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams, the  Family  Extension  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  Job  Corps 
Center.  The  Department  of  Conwnerce 
provides  assistance  through  the  na- 
tional sea  grant  program  and  the  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Adminis- 
tration. The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  provides  as- 
sistance through  public  housing  and 
section  8  housing.  The  Department  of 
Justice  provides  services  through  their 
Community  Relations  Service.  I  know 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  pro- 
vided services  through  the  Job  Corps. 
CETTA.  and  Federal-State  employment 
service   programs.   ACTION   provides 


assistance,  the  INS  has  a  major  in- 
volvement, and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  involved.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia  where  most  of  these 
refugees  are  generated.  I  find  that  the 
costs  are  disbursed  through  so  many 
different  accounts,  through  so  many 
different  purses,  that  there  is  no  place 
where  we  can  truly  find  out  what  it 
costs. 

I  do  know,  through  some  informa- 
tion I  have  acquired,  that  although  we 
had  comparable  figures  2  years  ago.  a 
more  accurate  estimate  was  that  there 
were  $1.7  billion  in  the  1980  fiscal  year 
and  $2,112  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981.  But  that  estimate  was  put  to- 
gether before— I  say  again— before  the 
invasion  of  Cubans  and  Haitians  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  So  it  means  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

My  best  guess  is  that  we  may  be  up 
in  the  $3  billion  figure  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  is  just  a  downpayment. 
because  when  they  arrive  here,  then 
we  still  have  to  put  them  through  edu- 
cational, technical  training,  and  other 
programs  in  order  to  help  them  to  as- 
similate and  become  adapted  to  our  so- 
ciety and  to  our  economy. 

It  is  essential.  I  submit,  that  the 
Congress  know  what  this  costs  so  that 
we  can  properly  evaluate  our  pro- 
grams in  the  near  future. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.   ZABLOCKI.   Mr.   Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
Page  38,  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SUPPORTING  IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE  WORLD 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  VOLUNTARY  CODE  ON 
INFANT  FORMULA 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  overwhelming  scientific  evi- 
dence that  breastfeeding  has  substantial  ad- 
vantages for  infant  health  and  growth,  that 
it  offers  an  uncontaminated  food  supply,  an 
early  transfer  of  antibodies  protective 
against  infectious  diseases,  and  a  naturally 
evolved  and  tested  nutritional  source,  and 
that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  bonding  be- 
tween mother  and  child; 

(2)  numerous  studies,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
developed  and  developing  countries,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  have  shown  that  artifi- 
cial infant  feeding  is  associated  with  higher 
rates  of  illness  and  death  and,  in  poor  com- 
munities, with  lessened  growth  and  nutri- 
tion; 

(3)  the  problem  of  unrefrigerated  infant 
formula  prepared  with  polluted  water  and 
placed  in  inadequately  cleaned  bottles  is 
further  complicated  by  flies  and  heat  in 
tropical  climates; 

(4)  100  million  of  the  125  million  chUdren 
in  the  world,  below  the  age  of  one  are  bom 
in  developing  countries; 
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(5)  10  million  of  these  100  million  children 
will  probably  not  live  until  their  first  birth- 
day: 

(6)  diarrhea  and  other  infectious  diseases, 
when  combined  with  the  problems  of  mal- 
nutrition, account  for  more  than  half  of 
these  deaths; 

(7)  the  use  of  infant  formula  rather  than 
breastfeeding  is  estimated  to  account  for  up 
to  a  million  of  these  deaths  per  year;  and 

(8)  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  United  States  was 
the  only  country,  in  a  118  to  1  vote,  to  vote 
against  a  voluntary  code  to  encourage 
breastfeeding  and  to  curb  inappropriate 
marlieting  and  advertising  of  infant  formu- 
la, particularly  in  the  Third  World. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress— 

(1)  expresses  its  dismay  at  the  negative 
vote  cast  by  the  United  States  on  May  21, 
1981.  at  the  Thirty-Fourth  World  Health 
Assembly  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
on  the  "International  Code  of  Marketing  of 
Breastmilk  Substitutes"; 

(2)  urges  the  administration  to  notify 
promptly  the  World  Health  Organization 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  cooperate  fully  with  other  nations  in 
implementation  of  that  code; 

(3)  urges  the  United  States  infant  formula 
industry  to  abide  by  the  guidelines  of  the 
code,  particularly  with  respect  to  exports 
and  the  activities  of  subsidiaries  in  develop- 
ing countries;  and 

(4)  reaffirms  the  dedication  of  the  United 
States  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  all 
the  world's  children  and  the  support  of  the 
United  States  for  efforts  to  improve  world 
health. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  we  have  already 
passed  earlier  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  language  as 
passed  by  the  House  previously? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  is  identical  to  lan- 
guage the  House  approved  by  a  3-to-l 
margin  on  June  16. 

The  House  is  being  asked  to  approve 
this  language  again  in  order  to  take  it 
into  conference  with  the  Senate,  since 
it  appears  the  Senate  will  not  take  up 
the  House  resolution. 

Senate-passed  language  on  infant 
formula  is  much  more  general  than 
the  House  language.  Specifically,  it: 

First,  expresses  only  "concern"  at 
the  U.S.  vote  on  the  issue  at  the  World 
Health  Assembly  (House  language  ex- 
presses dismay); 

Second,  urges  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  infant  formula  only  to  "sup- 
port the  basic  aim"  of  the  code.  House 
language  urges  the  industry  to  abide 


by  the  guidelines  of  the  code,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  exports  and  ac- 
tivities of  subsidiaries  in  developing 
countries,  where  problems  are  most 
severe. 

In  short,  while  the  Senate-passed 
language  speaks  to  the  general  issue  of 
the  infant  formula  problem,  it  is  very 
gentle  in  its  treatment  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sition as  expressed  in  the  "no"  vote  at 
the  World  Health  Assembly.  By  bring- 
ing the  previously  House-approved 
language  into  conference,  a  much 
more  meaningful  statement  can  be  en- 
Acticd 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  other  body,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  has  language  in  this  bill 
in  order  to  go  to  conference?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  other  body  has 
language  in  their  version  of  this  bill 
somewhat  similar.  I  believe  our  lan- 
guage is  much  more  supportive  of  our 
position.  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
would  accept  this. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  On  this,  we  have  no 
objection,  if  that  is  the  only  purpose. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 
which  endorses  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization Code  on  the  Marketing  of 
Breast  Milk  Substitutes.  As  the  gentle- 
man explained,  the  language  of  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  287,  legislation  which  the 
House  passed  earlier  this  session  by  a 
vote  of  301  to  100. 

As  a  sponsor  of  an  earlier  resolution 
supporting  that  code,  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin),  I  have  come  to 
recognize  the  critical  problems  stem- 
ming from  the  improper  use  of  infant 
formula. 

The  Marketing  of  Breast  Milk  Sub- 
stitutes Code  was  developed  principal- 
ly in  response  to  the  improper  use  of 
breast  milk  substitutes  in  developing 
countries.  When  mixed  with  contami- 
nated water  and  overly  diluted  so  as  to 
stretch  out  meager  supplies,  infant 
formula  poses  a  severe  and  widely  rec- 
ognized health  hazard.  Under  such 
conditions,  higher  rates  of  infant  dis- 
ease and  death  are  unavoidable. 

The  United  States  was  the  only 
nation  to  oppose  adoption  of  this  code, 
doing  so  primarily  because  its  delega- 
tion to  the  World  Health  Organization 
meeting  claimed  that  the  code  would 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  market- 
ing of  infant  formula,  and  that  such 
marketing  alone  was  not  responsible 


for  the  increased  use  of  infant  formula 
in  developing  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  drafted,  the  code 
is  not  a  regulation,  but  instead  recom- 
mends action  to  be  taken  to  help 
assure  that  infant  formula  is  not  used 
improperly. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Stuart  F.  Pier- 
son,  an  expert  on  constitutional  proce- 
dures, stated  that  industry  claims  that 
there  is  a  constitutional  prohibition 
against  voting  to  consider  the  recom- 
mended code  are  clearly  invalid. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  concern  about  the  U.S. 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  code.  Howev- 
er, the  House-passed  measure  ex- 
presses stronger  support  for  the  infant 
formula  code,  especially  as  concerns 
implementation  in  developing  coim- 
tries  where  problems  have  proved  to 
be  most  critical. 

If  the  sense  of  the  House,  as  ex- 
pressed in  House  Joint  Resolution  287, 
is  to  be  given  the  credence  it  deserves 
on  this  important  issue,  adoption  of 
this  amendment  is  imperative. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  stress  our 
Nation's  strong  endorsement  of  the 
code  on  the  marketing  of  breast  milk 
substitutes.  The  lives  of  millions  of  in- 
fants throughout  the  world  are  at 
stake. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  there  acceptance 
on  the  minority  side?  Otherwise.  I 
would  have  to  perhaps  reserve  my 
time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Given  the  tre- 
mendous wisdom  and  logic  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  we  naturally 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  as 
many  others  as  are  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  strongly  to 
this  amendment  being  considered  by 
so  few  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
There  has  been  perhaps  precious  little 
attention  paid  to  the  content  of  this 
total  authorization  bill  up  to  now,  but 
I  hardly  understand  the  reason  for 
again  presenting  to  the  House  the 
same  language  which  it  has  already 
acted  upon  back  in  June. 

I  understand  that  it  is  desired  that  a 
particular  set  of  words  be  in  this  au- 
thorization bill  so  as  to  meet  up  with 
some  different  words  from  the  other 
body  in  conference,  but  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  this  same  exercise  that  has 
been  done  already  one  more  time  in 
order  to  do  that. 

There  is  already  passed  by  this 
House  the  resolution  having  to  do 
with  this  very  same  subject  matter 
and  the  same  words.  Why  that  cannot 
be    discussed    in    the    conference    as 
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against  the  language  that  the  other 
body  may  or  may  not  produce  is 
beyond  me. 

I  think  what  we  are  really  presented 
with  is  a  question  of  whether  the 
other  body  may  delete  the  language  in 
its  comparable  version  of  the  authori- 
zation bill.  If  that  is  the  case,  then 
there  would  not  be  any  such  language 
to  be  discussed  in  conference.  I  would 
think  that  would  be  a  highly  desirable 
result. 

I  think  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  this  House  to  have  been  stampeded 
into  acting  on  the  resolution  back  in 
June  saying.  "Oh,  we  deplore  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration." after  it  had  already  oc- 
curred. 

I  do  not  seek  to  argue  the  question 
of  whether  breast  feeding  or  infant 
formula  feeding  is  appropriate  or  inap- 
propriate in  certain  circumstances. 
That  was  not  even  the  question  that 
was  presented  to  the  House  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  it  is  not  the  question  pre- 
sented to  the  House  now. 

The  question  presented  to  the  House 
now  is:  Shall  we  one  more  time  say  to 
the  administration  that  "You  have 
taken  a  position  that  is  now  in  the 
past  with  which  we  disagree."  All 
right.  We  have  done  that.  Nothing 
really  is  going  to  be  accomplished  fur- 
ther by  once  more  inserting  these 
words  in  some  legislation  passed  by 
this  House. 

I  would  implore  the  Members  of  the 
House  not  to  do  this  one  more  time, 
simply  wringing  our  hands  over  some- 
thing which  is  a  past  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  happen  to  have  agreed 
with  the  administration.  Others  dis- 
agree. And  it  apparently  runs  at  the 
ratio  of  about  3  to  1. 

Now,  I  certainly  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  one  more  time 
go  through  this  process  of  voting  on 
some  language.  Despite  the  3-to-l  vote 
on  that  language  back  in  June,  I  trust 
there  were  a  lot  of  those  who  voted  for 
it  who  were  really  stampeded  into  it, 
and  reason  and  logic  would  impel 
them  otherwise,  and  perhaps  we  might 
even  get  a  record  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  it  indelibly  clear:  It 
is  true  that  in  June  of  this  year,  by  a 
3-to-l  margin,  we  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  issue.  The  Senate  has  re- 
fused thus  far  to  even  consider  our 
version.  The  only  purpose  of  repeating 
our  language  for  the  sake  of  having 
some  language  in  conference  with  the 
Senate  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. If  we  do  not  have  anything  in 
our  version,  then  certainly  the  resolu- 
tion we  passed  earlier  would  not  be  in 
conference. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  that  is  one  of  the 
great  benefits  of  a  bicameral  legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  unfortunately, 
we  do  not  have  the  situation  here  at 
the  present  time.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  understands  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  to  bring  the  issue  of  the  two  ver- 
sions, the  Senate  and  the  House  ver- 
sion, into  conference. 

D  1400 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  clarification,  which  I  did 
state,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  twist  in 
what  I  expressed,  but  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  if  this  action  is  not  taken 
today,  we  may  very  well  not  have  any 
language  considered  in  the  conference 
that  goes  to  this  point.  And  indeed  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  would  like  to 
see  it  otherwise. 

I  would  agree  with  the  result  that 
would  obtain  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aruiounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  wiU  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
McDonald)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill  or  to  title  IV? 
If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3518)  to  author- 
ize   appropriations    for    fiscal    years 


1982-83  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Communication 
Agency,  and  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
182,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  there  a  separate  vote  demanded 
on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair 
will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERES  BY  MR.  LOTT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am.  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  LOTT  moves  to  recommit  the  blU. 
H.R.  3518.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  165,  nays 
226,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  211] 
YEAS— 165 


Addabbo 

Brodhead 

Davis 

Akaka 

Brooks 

Dellums 

Annunzio 

Broomfield 

DeNardls 

Barnes 

Brown  (CA) 

Derrick 

Bedell 

Burton.  John 

Derwinski 

Beilenson 

ChappeU 

Dicks 

Benjamin 

Chisholm 

Dixon 

Blaggl 

Clay 

Dorgan 

Bingham 

dinger 

Doman 

Blanchard 

Coleman 

Dwyer 

Hoggs 

Collins  (ID 

Dymally 

Boiling 

Conte 

Edgar 

Bonior 

Coyne.  WUliam 

Kdwards  (AL) 

Bonker 

Danielaon 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bowen 

Daschle 

Erdahl 
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Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fado 

Fenwlck 

Flndley 

PUh 

Foglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Poraythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BUley 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

CoaU 

Coelho 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

DtcUnaon 

Donnelly 


Kildee 

Lantoe 

Leach 

LeBoutUlier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MlneU 

Minish 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

MoUohan 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

RahaU 

Railsback 

NAYS-226 


Regula 

ReuBS 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solan 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Oramm 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Hendon 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 


Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lee 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 


Patterson 

Paul 

Perkins 

Pickle 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 


Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

UdaU 

Volkmer 

Walker 

WaUins 

Weaver 

Weber  (BIN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehuret 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

WUllams  (OH) 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


Barnard 

Beard 

Boland 

Burgener 

Burton.  PhUlip 

Coughlin 

Craig 

C^rane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

Dingell 

Dougherty 

Early 

Evans  (lA) 


Florio 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hightower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Kramer 

Lujan 

Martin  (NY) 

McCloskey 

MiUer  (CA) 

Mottl 
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O'Brien 

Dakar 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Rostenkowski 

Rudd 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
assume  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
has  been  laid  on  the  table.  I  hope  that 
is  true. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
it  has. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  good,  Mr. 
Speaker,  t)ecause  with  this  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  having  to  do  something 
affirmative.  I  will  make  a  request  to 
allow  all  Members  to  have  5  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarlts,  and  in 
that  way  they  can  vent  their  spleen  on 
whomever  they  want. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Mottl  against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Santlni  for,  with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Crockett  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

B4r.  Early  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Etougherty. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

B4r.  Florio  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  M(K;ioskey. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  HoUenbeck  with  Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Messrs.  ASPIN,  ANTHONY,  AL- 
BOSTA,  ALEXANDER,  PATTER- 
SON,  ROE,  BUTLER,  MOFFETT, 
Mrs.  SCHNEIDER,  and  Mr.  HARKIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  WEISS  and  Mr.  DICKS  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  15  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  on 
the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE 

AU- 


THE  "SURPRISE"  VOTE  ON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
THORIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  with  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da the  slight  surprise  at  the  develop- 
ments this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  surprised  by  this  vote.  I  predicted 
it  before  we  started. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  actually 
thought  that  most  of  the  serious  oppo- 
sition had  disappeared.  I  did  not 
expect  to  have  the  result  we  did. 

But  I  have  a  slightly  different  inter- 
pretation. I  interpret  this  to  mean 
that  the  unexpected  vote  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  be  reversed  in  the  next 
week  or  two.  I  believe  it  is  a  result  of 
the  misunderstood  relationship  be- 
tween the  operating  of  Government 
and  the  confusing  positions  taken  by 
the  Director  of  OMB.  Given  the  con- 
fusion that  I  think  comes  from  OMB 
and  the  overkill  that  is  involved  there 
this  vote  can  be  understood.  We 
should  understand  that  if  we  do  not 
have  a  functioning  Government,  we 
then  have  anarchy.  We  have  to  have 
authorization  of  Government. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  gets 
turned  around,  the  world  will  stay  on 
its  course  and  the  Department  of 
State  will  ultimately  be  saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  vote  should  not  be 
considered  a  reflection  on  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  by  Secretary  of 
State  Al  Haig.  He  is  the  strongest 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  best 
appointment  of  the  President.  If  there 
is  any  confusion  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  it  is  in  the  unseen  ad- 
visers in  the  White  House.  As  the  Sec- 
retary is  allowed  to  take  hold,  foreign 
policy  matters  will  be  handled  effec- 
tively and  well. 


ferred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 183.  NATIONAL 
RUGBY  TEAM  OP  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  183) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  national  rugby  team  of  South 
Africa  should  not  play  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OP   H.R.   3112,   VOTING   RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  1965  EXTENSION 
Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Rules,   submitted   a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-229)  on  the 
resolution  <H.  Res.  222)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3112)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an  ad- 
ditional  10  years,  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4.  INTELLIGENCE  IDEN- 
TITIES PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-230)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  223)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying  cer- 
tain U.S.  intelligence  officers,  agents, 
informants,  and  sources;  which  was  re- 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3210,  FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-231)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  224)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3210)  to 
amend  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  to  establish  obli- 
gation limitations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  related  purposes;  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3377,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-232)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  225)  providing  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3377). 
authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  services  nec- 
essary to  the  nonperf orming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other 
purposes:  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


OBJECTION  TO  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  RUGBY  TEAM 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  body  just  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  resolution  which 
would  have  spoken  to  the  apartheid 
practices  of  South  Africa.  One 
Member  of  the  House  objected  and, 
therefore,  with  that  objection  it  may 
be  that  the  interpretation  will  come 
out  that,  indeed,  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  tilting  toward  South  Africa 
and  embracing  the  apartheid  policies. 

It  may  be  that  the  impression  will 
come  out  that  this  body  is  unwilling  to 
stand  up  against  a  racist  regime  which 
is  committing  unspeakable  crimes 
against  black  Africans. 

Through  a  parliamentary  maneuver, 
my  colleagues  were  denied  an  opportu- 
nity to  stand  up  and  vote  for  that 
which  is  right.  However,  I  am  assured 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gray)  and  others  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  reso- 
lution and  I  would  hope  that  before 
my  colleagues  vote  on  it  they  will  con- 
sider the  importance  of  it. 


America  cannot,  must  not,  ever  be 
allied  with  anything  that  is  racist  and 
anything  that  is  as  wicked  and  venal 
as  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargea- 
ble in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
enues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PORTER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  179 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, House  Concurrent  Resolution 
179. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  here  for  the  session  of 
Tuesday,  September  15,  and  missed 
three  important  votes.  Had  I  been  able 
to  be  here  and  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  202,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  a  bust 
or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. 

I  would  also  have  voted  "aye"  on 
rollcall  No.  203,  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  confer- 
ence report. 

Additionally,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  205,  the  legisla- 
tion increasing  pay  and  allowances  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  address  the  House  so  we  may  be  ad- 
vised of  the  schedule  for  the  rest  of 
this  week  and  the  agenda  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  the  busi- 
ness for  today.  Tomorrow  the  House 
will  meet  in  pro  forma  session  at  10 
a.m. 

It  will  be  my  intention  subsequently 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Friday  it  stand 
adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21. 

On  Monday,  September  21,  the 
House  will  consider  a  Suspension  Cal- 
endar of  12  bills.  Those  bills  are: 

H.  Con.  Res.  183,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  National 
Rugby  Team  of  South  Africa  should 
not  play  in  the  United  States; 

H.  Res.  142,  sense  of  Congress  ob- 
jecting to  UNESCO's  World  News  and 
Information  Control  efforts; 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill,  sense  of  Congress 
opposing  Soviet  treatment  of  Yuriy 
Shukhevych; 

H.  Res.  193.  regarding  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  Soviet  Citizen  Yuri 
Badzyo; 

H.  Res.  152,  sense  of  Congress  oppos- 
ing Soviet  imprisonment  of  Anatoli 
Shcharansky; 

H.  Res.  214.  condemning  South  Afri- 
ca's invasion  of  Angola; 

H.R.  1952.  authorizations  for  conser- 
vation on  military  installations  and 
public  lands; 

H.R.  3016,  Fisherman's  Protection 
Act; 

H.R.  1953,  CEQ  (Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality)  authorizations; 

H.R.  4084,  Marine  Mammals  Protec- 
tion Act; 

H.  Con.  Res.  179,  highway  alloca- 
tions authorizations;  and 

H.R.  3995,  veterans  survivors  bene- 
fits. 

Then  we  have  H.R.  3136,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
amendments  of  1981,  an  open  rule,  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  The  rule  has 
already  been  debated  and  adopted  and 
we  will  have  general  debate  only  on 
Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  September  22,  we  will 
meet  at  noon  and  there  will  be  no  sus- 
pensions, but  recorded  votes  on  sus- 
pensions debated  on  Monday  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday.  I  will  repeat  that. 
There  are  no  substantive  votes  antici- 
pated for  Monday.  All  votes  due  on 
any  suspensions  on  Monday  will  be 
considered  on  Tuesday. 

Also  on  Tuesday  we  have  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

We  will  then  come  back  to  H.R. 
3136,  to  complete  action  on  the  Over- 


seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  of  1981. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the 
House  will  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  consid- 
er: 

H.R.  4,  Intelligence  Agents  Identities 
Protection  Act,  open  rule,  1  hour. 

H.R.  1520,  NSF  (National  Science 
Foundation)  authorization,  open  rule, 
1  hour. 

H.R.  3210,  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1981,  open  rule,  1  hour. 

H.R.  3377,  authorizations  for  non- 
performing  arts  functions  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  open  rule,  1  hour. 

On  Friday  next,  that  is  the  25th  of 
September,  the  House  will  meet  in  pro 
forma  session  only,  at  10  a.m. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  and 
that  further  announcements  may  be 
made  at  any  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  there  will  not  be  any  votes 
on  Friday,  the  25th?  Did  the  gentle- 
man say  it  would  be  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion a  week  from  today? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  The  House  will 
meet  in  pro  forma  session  tomorrow 
and  a  week  from  tomorrow,  on  Friday, 
the  25th  of  September. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  votes  on  suspensions 
on  Monday  will  be  deferred  until 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  schedule. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  21.  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday.  September 
18,  1981,  it  adjourns  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Monday,  September  21,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EFFECT  OF  REAGAN  BUDGET 
CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the   breadwinner   of   a   family   earns 


$20,000  in  a  given  year  and  he  sought 
another,  higher  paying  job,  and  he  re- 
quested a  salary  of  $30,000  and  he  was 
in  fact  offered  that  job  but  at  a  salary 
of  $25,000,  could  that  breadwinner 
rightfully  charge  that  the  offer  is 
unfair  because  he  is  taking  a  cut  in 
pay?  The  $25,000  is  certainly  less  than 
the  $30,000  he  was  asking  for,  but  it  is 
also  certainly  higher  than  the  $20,000 
he  was  making. 

My  point  is  this:  What  has  been  all 
too  infrequently  mentioned,  if  not 
conveniently  overlooked,  by  most  crit- 
ics and  commentators  on  the  effect  of 
the  President's  budget  package  is  that 
fiscal  year  1982  outlays  total  $723  bil- 
lion compared  to  $685.2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $593.8  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 
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Including  the  so-called  cuts  enacted 
this  simimer  by  the  Congress,  the  1982 
budget  is  still  $37.8  billion  higher  than 
1981  and  represents  a  21.8-percent  in- 
crease from  1980. 

How  can  this  be  called  a  massive, 
drastic  and  harsh  cut,  when  we  are 
spending  more  than  the  preceding 
year? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  is  less  optimistic  about  adminis- 
tration estimates,  believes  1982  will 
wind  up  costing  from  $48  billion  to  $54 
billion  more  than  fiscal  year  1981. 
This  even  more  clearly  underlines  the 
fact  that  what  we  have  is  a  far  cry 
from  an  actual  cut. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  we 
cannot  simply  be  satisfied  with  this 
relatively  modest  budget  increase. 
Outgo  continues  to  run  consistently 
ahead  of  income. 

Now,  for  those  who  are  uneasy,  skep- 
tical, or  merely  appalled  at  my  list  of 
possible  additional  budget  cuts,  if  all 
of  these  proposals  were  enacted,  total- 
ing $52  billion,  that  would  most  likely 
result  in  1982  outlays  being  from  $5  to 
$10  billion  higher  than  1981.  There 
would  still  be  more  spending  than  the 
preceding  year.  And,  at  the  worst,  out- 
lays would  roughly  approximate  1981 
outlays. 

So  even  if  we  slice  off  another  $52 
billion  from  what  has  already  been  re- 
duced, there  would  be  no  actual  cut 
from  the  preceding  year's  budget. 

Budget  cuts,  as  we  call  them,  are 
cuts  in  proposed  increases,  not  de- 
creases and,  as  such,  do  not  deserve 
the  panic-instilling  aura  that  has  been 
created  around  them.  This  is  what 
Wall  Street  knows.  This  is  what  tax- 
payers who  look  at  the  figures  know. 
This  is  what  we  have  to  remember 
when  we  pace  the  floor,  wondering 
what  to  do  next  about  the  killer  defi- 
cits. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  over 
the  course  of  the  past  3  or  4  days,  this 
Member  has  taken  the  well  of  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning 
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and  describing  in  brief  detail  some  of 
those  272  items  which  reflect  the  work 
product  of  the  Republican  Research 
Committee  Economic  Task  Force 
Budget  Study  Subcommittee,  which 
this  Member  chairs. 

Today,  in  line  with  what  I  have  been 
doing  over  the  last  few  days,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  draw  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  those  prospective  cuts  in  the 
category  designated  as  "Defense/mili- 
tary," a  very  sensitive  area  of  our 
budget  in  this  era  of  increased  empha- 
sis on  increased  military  spending  to 
protect  the  ability  of  this  country  To 
defend  its  interests  around  the  world. 

Briefly,  this  category  contains  one  of 
the  largest  total  spending  cuts,  some 
15  in  total.  Of  the  15,  9  are  recommen- 
dations of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  1  is  a  recommendation  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

These  cuts  are  mentioned  as  an  indi- 
cation that  in  the  bureaucracy  known 
as  the  Defense  Department,  we  have 
the  ability  to  make  spending  cuts 
which  will  not,  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
Member  from  California,  impair  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  protect  its 
vital  interests  around  the  world. 

The  first  one  is  designated  "Military 
personnel.  Army."  Eliminate  the  per- 
sonnel slots  retained  after  the  func- 
tions have  been  transferred.  This  is  a 
recommendation  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  It  has  not  yet  been 
implemented.  It  would  save,  if  adopt- 
ed, $25  million. 

"Military  personnel.  Air  Force." 
Reduce  active  duty  personnel  required 
for  strategic  airlift  crews.  This  is  an- 
other Genera]  Accounting  Office  rec- 
ommendation unacted  upon.  If  imple- 
mented, it  would  save  $105  million. 

"Military  personnel.  National 
Guard,  Army."  Eliminate  erroneous 
payment  to  reservists  for  drills  which 
they  do  not  attend.  A  recommendation 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  this 
if  implemented,  would  save  $744,000. 

"Military  personnel,  programwide." 
Incorporate  cost-reducing  measures, 
new  clothing  allowance  method,  over- 
seas housing  allowance,  civilian  substi- 
tutes for  lecreation  and  welfare  activi- 
ties, accelerate  discharges  for  adverse 
reasons,  and  other  reductions,  all  rec- 
ommendations of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  heretofore  unadopted. 
These  items,  if  adopted,  would  save 
$259,300,000. 

"Operations  and  maintenance. 
Navy."  Improve  stock  maintenance 
policies,  also  recommended  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  would  save 
$20  million. 

"Operations  and  maintenance.  De- 
fense agencies,  CHAMPUS  claims." 
Eliminating  erroneous  claims  would 
save  $146,615,000. 

"Operations  and  maintenance.  Navy 
Reserve."  Retire  obsolete  World  War 
II  destroyers.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  recommended  that 


if  we  did  this  we  would  save  $130  mil- 
lion. 

"Operations  and  maintenance.  Na- 
tional Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice."  We  propose  to  eliminate 
this  board  as  unnecessary.  If  adopted, 
it  would  save  $500,000. 

"Operations  and  maintenance,  pro- 
gramwide." Standardize  aircraft 
ground  service  equipment  and  soft- 
ware computer  systems,  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which,  if  adopted,  would  save 
$312,870,000. 

"Allowances,  other  legislation."  De- 
ferring this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion would  save  $369,900,000. 

"Departmentwide,  Air  Force."  GAO 
recommended  corrections  of  auditing 
procedures  are  necessary  to  combat 
unresolved  audit  findings  which  reveal 
considerable  waste.  If  implemented,  it 
would  save  an  estimated  $469,830,000. 

"Departmentwide,  Defense  Audit 
Service."  Correct  auditing  procedures 
as  in  the  above:  unresolved  audit  find- 
ings reveal  waste  in  the  amount  esti- 
mated by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  be  $489,700,000. 

"Departmentwide,  operations  and 
maintenance."  Upgrade  management 
techniques,  recommended  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  If  implement- 
ed, this  would  save  $4  billion. 

"Departmentwide,  contract  awards." 
Institute  competitive  bidding;  Govern- 
ment studies  show,  according  to  infor- 
mation released  by  Senator  Proxmire 
of  the  other  body,  that  10  to  25  per- 
cent of  $36  billion  in  contract  awards 
would  be  saved.  We  have  used  a 
median  between  these  two  figures  of 
17.5  percent.  If  implemented,  it  would 
save  $6.3  billion. 

"Departmentwide,  unobligated  bal- 
ance carryover."  Eliminate  the  excess, 
that  is,  the  increase  from  1981  to  1982, 
carryover  of  unobligated  balance, 
which  would  eliminate  from  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1982  the  sum  of 
$3,519,484,000. 

These  15  items  of  the  defense  mili- 
tary category  total  $16,148,943,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  list  indi- 
cates that  there  is  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  areas  where  savings 
can  be  made  so  as  to  bring  down,  if  im- 
plemented, the  tremendous  demand 
for  credit  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  today  has  raised  and  kept  inter- 
est rates  to  an  historic  high. 

The  next  category  that  I  would  like 
to  read  this  afternoon  deals  with  rec- 
ommendations in  the  "Defense/civil" 
area. 

"Corps  of  Engineers,  operations  and 
maintenance,  general."  We  would 
allow  20  percent  above  what  was  spent 
in  1980.  If  this  is  implemented,  we 
would  save  $16,150,400. 

"Corps  of  Engineers,  general  ex- 
penses." We  would  allow  20  percent 
above  1980.  The  proposed  outlays  rep- 
resent a  33.7-percent  increase  since 
1980,  which  we  believe  is  excessive.  If 
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implemented, 
$9,762,800. 

"Corps  of  Engrineers,  proprietary  re- 
ceipts." This  item,  a  recommendation 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  are  subsidizing  barge 
transport  around  this  country  to  the 
tune  of  well  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Members  may  recall  that  just  re- 
cently, as  a  part  of  our  reconciliation 
package,  that  with  regards  to  financ- 
ing Amtrak  for  fiscal  year  1982,  a  com- 
promise was  worked  out  for  $735  mil- 
lion. What  we  are  doing,  really,  is  fi- 
nancing barge  transport  out  of  the 
Treasury,  and  anything  you  subsidize 
you  get  more  of.  So  we  have  a  lot  of 
barge  transportation  around  the  coun- 
try at  a  less-than-market  cost  because 
the  taxpayers  are  financing  that 
transportation.  And  yet  we  have  exist- 
ing, in  many  cases  side  by  side  with 
these  barge  lines,  railroad  lines  which 
are  in  some  cases  threatened  with 
bankruptcy.  In  fact,  ConRail  may  come 
to  the  Members'  attention  as  one  of 
those  that  our  Federal  Treasury  has 
had  to  subsidize.  It  does  not  make 
sense  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  country 
to  continue  to  subsidize  barge  trans- 
port. Recovering  this  cost  through  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  would  net  $980 
million. 

The  last  item  in  this  category  is 
"Wildlife  conservation,  military  reser- 
vations. Navy."  We  would  allow  a  20- 
percent  increase  above  1980.  The  pro- 
posed outlays  represent  a  75.3-percent 
increase  since  1980.  We  deem  this  ex- 
cessive. If  we  limit  it  to  20  percent 
above  what  was  spent  in  1980,  we 
would  save  $51,400. 

These  items  under  "Defense/civil" 
total  four,  and  they  total  collectively 
$1,005,964,600. 

These  are  the  two  categories  that  I 
will  share  with  the  Members  today. 

In  conclusion  of  my  remarks  this 
afternoon,  let  me  make  this  observa- 
tion: This  Nation  has  some  very  hard 
choices  to  make  in  terms  of  dollar  pri- 
orities. The  deficit  today  is  so  over- 
whelming, as  it  has  been  over  the  last 
5  years.  Bear  in  mind  that  of  the 
almost  $1  trillion  national  debt,  better 
than  30  percent,  or  in  excess  of  $300 
billion,  has  been  created  in  the  last  5 
years.  The  deficit  for  this  current  year 
is  estimated  anywhere  from  around 
$75  billion  to  $80  billion.  This  debt  has 
to  be  financed.  It  is  financed  by  the 
Treasury  every  week  going  into  the 
credit  markets  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  the 
bills  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  demand  of 
our  Central  Government  for  credit 
that  the  cost  of  credit  for  every  busi- 
ness and  citizen  in  our  country  is  at  an 
historic  high.  Bankruptcies  are  hap- 
pening around  this  Nation.  Why?  Be- 
cause   the    Central    Government    is 
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crowding  out  people  who  want  to 
borrow  or  keep  borrowing  for  a  new 
plant  or  what  have  you.  and  this  ex- 
cessive demand  for  credit  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  is  the  principal 
reason  why  credit  rates  in  this  country 
are  at  the  level  they  are  today. 

What  is  the  answer?  You  may  say 
you  do  not  like  the  items  that  I  have 
been  reading,  that  they  are  unfortu- 
nate or  inadequate  or  politically  unac- 
ceptable. To  those  Members  in  this 
Chamber  who  believe  that,  my  ques- 
tion is:  What  is  your  recommendation 
as  to  how  we  can  bring  this  mnaway 
monster.  Federal  Government  deficit 
spending,  under  control? 

D  1500 

That  is  our  challenge  and  I  can 
assure  every  Member  of  this  body  that 
if  we  here  today  in  the  97th  Congress 
do  not  meet  this  challenge,  which  is 
coming  to  be  appreciated  more  and 
more  every  day  as  the  principal  cause 
for  inflation  in  this  country,  that  is 
excessive  Federal  spending  and  defi- 
cits, then  we  will  have  the  privilege  of 
explaining  that  in  the  November  1982 
elections  to  those  opponents  who  come 
and  ask  us  why  we  were  here  and  did 
not  do  what  we  could  to  bring  this 
monster  under  control. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  this  analysis  is 
offered,  and  I  want  to,  in  conclusion, 
make  the  observation  that  the  figures 
that  I  have  related  today,  as  I  have  on 
previous  days,  were  accurate  when 
they  were  published  in  July,  but  that 
there  might  be  a  slight  modification  of 
one  or  more  of  them  as  a  result  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill  and  revised 
budget  estimates. 

That  analysis  is  going  on  in  my 
office  and  when  it  is  completed  I  will 
share  it  with  the  Members. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
FRANK  J.  BECKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr. 
McGrath)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

GEMESIAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  special  man,  and  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Frank  J.  Becker.  Mr.  Becker  died 
at  his  home  in  Lynbrook,  N.Y.,  on  Sep- 
tember 4  at  the  age  of  82. 

Frank  Becker  served  with  distinction 
in  this  body  from  1953  through  1964. 
representing  the  Third,  then  the  Rf  th 


Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
He  retired  at  the  end  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress to  devote  more  time  to  the 
family  which  he  held  so  dear. 

Mr.  Becker  began  his  political  career 
in  1945  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Assembly.  He  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1952.  and  was  reelected 
five  times  by  increasingly  large  mar- 
gins. In  fact,  Frank  Becker  never  lost 
an  election,  whether  for  political 
office,  party  leadership  positions,  or 
leadership  in  the  many  civic  or  frater- 
nal organizations  to  which  he  be- 
longed. As  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Becker  served  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  was  a  well-known  pro- 
ponent of  a  strong  national  defense. 

Frank  will  be  remembered  for  two 
causes  which  he  championed  during 
his  tenure  in  the  House.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  Congress  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  He  said  at  the  time 
that  it  was  his  mission  to  save  this 
Nation  from  "the  curse  which  has  be- 
fallen all  civilizations  that  forgot  and 
disobeyed  God  Almighty."  Although 
his  effort  was  not  successful,  he  was 
truly  the  father  of  a  movement  which 
continues  to  this  day. 

He  was  also  a  defender  of  the  rights 
of  U.S.  servicemen  abroad.  He  ■was  the 
author  of  legislation  to  permit  U.S. 
military  personnel  under  the  com- 
mand of  NATO  to  be  tried  by  U.S. 
courts  martial  rather  than  by  foreign 
courts  and,  if  convicted,  sentenced  to 
U.S.  military  prisons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recitation  of  an  in- 
dividual's biography  is  often  an  imper- 
sonal thing,  and  it  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  man  himself.  Frank  Becker  was 
much  more  than  just  a  former  assem- 
blyman and  Member  of  Congress.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  loved  and  respect- 
ed by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him.  He  was  an  individual  whose  cour- 
age, heart,  and  dedication  far  exceed- 
ed his  physical  stature.  He  was,  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON  said,  "feisty."  In  fact,  he  was 
known  by  those  who  knew  him  as  "the 
Little  Giant." 

He  was  an  active  leader  in  the  veter- 
ans community  on  Long  Island  and  na- 
tionwide. As  a  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
he  understood  the  problems  of  veter- 
ans, and  worked  with  great  diligence 
to  preserve  those  ideals  for  which 
American  military  men  have  fought 
and  died  for  over  the  years.  He  loved 
his  country  and  all  it  stood  for,  and 
defended  it  through  both  word  and 
deed. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  his 
church  and  for  many  years  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
fund  drive  on  Long  Island. 

He  was  a  leader  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  an  active  part  of  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  firm  which  he  founded 
50  years  ago. 


Above  all  else,  Frank  Becker  wu  a 
family  man.  He  was  guided  in  all  his 
actions  by  his  love  and  respect  for  the 
institution  of  the  family.  The  most 
special  time  of  his  week  became 
Sunday  morning,  when  he  breakfasted 
with  many  or  all  of  his  3  children.  21 
grandchildren,  and  3  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Frank  Becker  was  the  epitome  of 
what  a  public  and  private  citizen 
should  be.  To  me,  he  was  a  friend  and 
adviser  whose  good  judgment  I  always 
respected.  To  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity he  was  a  good  friend  who  will 
be  missed. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  Prank's  wife  of  58  years,  Claire, 
to  his  children,  Robert,  Francis,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  5,  19811 

Prank  J.  Becker.  82.  Is  Dead:  RETRESEirrED 

Long  Island  in  Congress 

Prank  J.  Becker,  a  United  States  Repre- 
sentative for  12  years  and  a  New  York  State 
Assemblyman  for  eight,  died  at  his  home 
Friday  in  Lynbrook.  L.I.  He  was  82  years 
old. 

Mr.  Becker,  a  Republican,  represented 
Nassau  County  in  Albany  from  1945  to  1953 
and  in  Washington  from  1953  to  1965.  Never 
having  lost  an  election,  he  retired  after  his 
sixth  Congressional  term,  he  said,  to  devote 
more  time  to  his  family  and  to  make  room 
for  younger  candidates. 

Near  the  end  of  his  career.  Mr.  Becker 
became  the  focus  of  a  heated  debate  when 
he  sponsored  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  organized  prayers  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  public  schools,  with  voluntary  partici- 
pation. Mr.  Becker  said  at  the  time  that  he 
believed  it  was  his  mission  to  save  the 
nation  from  the  "curse  which  has  befallen 
all  civilizations  that  forgot  and  disobeyed 
God  Almighty." 

rODKDED  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  followed 
a  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
ruling  unconstitutional  the  organized  recita- 
tion of  a  prayer  in  New  York  schools,  was 
defeated. 

Another  issue  that  concerned  Mr.  Becker 
was  the  way  foreign  governments  treated 
American  servicemen  accused  of  crimes.  He 
proposed  legislation  thai  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Americans  to  be  t;ied  by  Ameri- 
can military  courts  and.  if  convicted,  sen- 
tenced to  American  military  prisons.  That 
measure  also  failed. 

Born  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Becktr  moved  with 
his  family  to  Lynbrook  when  he  was  a  child. 
During  World  War  I,  he  served  in  France 
with  the  Army. 

Mr.  Becker  took  an  active  part  in  his  real- 
estate  and  insurance  company,  which  he 
founded  SO  years  ago.  He  was  also  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Suburbia  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion in  Garden  City. 

He  was  also  active  in  a  number  of  civic  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Lynbrook  and 
Nassau  County  chapters  of  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Lynbrook  post  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  lie  belonged  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  for  seven  years 
was  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
fund  drive  on  Long  Island. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  o*  58  years. 
Claire,  and  three  children.  Francis  X. 
Becker,  a  State  Supreme  Court  justice  on 
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Long  Island;  Robert  G.  Becker,  of  Lyn- 
brook,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Myers,  of  Tor- 
rance, Calif.  In  addition,  there  are  21  grand- 
children and  three  great-grand-children. 

A  funeral  mass  will  be  offered  at  10:30 
A.M.  Tuesday  in  Our  Lady  of  Peace  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Lynbrook.  Burial  will  be 
at  the  Long  Island  National  Cemetery,  Pine- 
lawn. 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  this  special  order  in 
honor  of  Prank  J.  Becker,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  who  died  recent- 
ly. I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Prank  during  his  years  in  the  House 
from  1953  to  1965.  He  approached  his 
responsibilities  in  the  House  with  the 
characteristic  dedication  he  did  in 
serving  in  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture and  the  many  other  civic  and 
community  organizations  with  which 
he  was  affiliated. 

He  was  a  fine  American  who  was 
proud  of  his  patriotism  and  his  reli- 
gious fervor.  The  sense  of  awe  at  the 
prospect  of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, which  he  possessed  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Washington  was  no  less  in- 
tense when  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
House  12  years  later.  Prank  Becker 
had  an  admirable  old-fashioned  sense 
of  duty  and  love  of  country.  It  was  an 
honor  to  have  shared  those  several 
years  with  him  as  a  colleague  in  this 
House.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean 
of  the  Republican  delegation  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation,  I 
am  grateful  to  Congressman  Ray 
McGrath  for  taking  this  special  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Prank  Becker. 

I-Yank  Becker  served  with  distinction 
and  great  honor  in  the  House  between 
1953  and  1964.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress. During  our  service  in  the  House, 
I  became  well  acquainted  with  his 
record  of  accomplishments  and  active 
representation  of  his  Long  Island  dis- 
trict. We  all  regretted  his  decision  not 
to  seek  another  term.  His  legacy  to 
this  institution  then,  as  now,  is  a  stir- 
ring testament  to  an  effective  repre- 
sentational form  of  government. 

I  join  my  colleague.  Congressman 
McGrath,  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  extending  our  sincere  condo- 
lences to  his  family.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  have  served  with 
the  late  Congressman  Prank  J.  Becker, 
during  his  long  and  eventful  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
share  my  sorrow  at  his  passing. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  Prank 
Becker  was  a  sincere,  hard-working 
representative  for  the  people  of  New 
York.  As  a  freshman  Member.  I  re- 
member that  I  was  impressed  with 
Frank's  courtesy  and  his  ability  as  a 
legislator.  I  held  great  admiration  and 
respect  for  his  judgment  and  counsel, 
and  always  found  him  to  be  a  very 
warm,  pleasant,  and  understanding  in- 
dividual. 


During  his  distinguished  career  in 
the  House,  Prank  made  countless  con- 
tributions to  the  legislative  process. 
He  had  many  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  was  admired  and  trusted 
for  his  knowledgeable  and  wise  coun- 
sel. Prank  was  truly  dedicated  to 
public  service,  and  lived  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  this  responsibilities. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
widow,  Claire,  and  his  entire  family. 
We  wiU  remember  him  in  Congress  as 
a  true  friend  and  respected  colleague.* 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportimity,  along 
with  my  colleagues,  to  pay  tribute  to 
former  Congressman  Prank  J.  Becker. 

The  tremendous  work  he  did  in  serv- 
ing his  constitutents  and  our  Nation  is 
a  shining  example  for  others  to  follow, 
and  his  efforts  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. His  record  of  accomplishments 
shows  a  great  deal  of  dedication  and 
ability,  as  well  as  personal  integrity. 

Prank's  knowledge  and  experience 
on  defense  matters  made  him  an  effec- 
tive member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  he  made  many  impor- 
tant contributions  to  this  country. 

My  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Becker,  his  children,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow.  Their  loss  is  shared  by  those 
who  knew  Prank,  and  his  high  level  of 
service  is  etched  in  their  memories. 

Although  I  was  a  freshman  Member 
when  Prank  retired,  I  admired  his 
work  and  the  principles  for  which  he 
stood,  and  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  him.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing our  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  late  Con- 
gressman Prank  J.  Becker,  and  to  ex- 
press our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his 
wife.  Claire,  and  their  children. 

Prank  Becker,  who  passed  away  on 
September  4,  served  our  Nation  and 
his  New  York  constituents  with  great 
distinction  during  his  11  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  Prank 
was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  he  is  fondly  remembered  for  his 
integrity,  forthrightness.  and  willing- 
ness to  fight  hard  for  his  beliefs.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  these  traits  served  him 
and  our  country  well  in  seeking  to 
maintain  a  credible  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  lost  a  very 
able  Member  when  Prank  decided  to 
retire  from  public  life  in  1965.  It  was 
an  honor  to  know  him  and  to  serve 
with  him.  and  again.  I  wish  to  express 
my  sincerest  sympathies  to  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 


McGrath)  to  pay  tribute  to  a  former 
Member.  Prank  J.  Becker. 

Prank  Becker  devoted  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  the  residents  of  Nassau 
County  as  a  U.S.  Representative  for  12 
years  and  prior  to  that,  a  New  York 
State  assemblyman  for  8.  Mr.  Becker 
also  took  an  active  part  in  a  number  of 
civic  organizations,  including  the  Lyn- 
brook and  Nassau  County  chapters  of 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Lyn- 
brook post  of  the  Veterans  of  Poreign 
Wars.  In  addition,  he  belonged  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  for  7  years 
was  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Char- 
ities fund  drive  on  Long  Island. 

Never  having  lost  an  election,  he  re- 
tired after  his  sixth  congressional 
term  to  devote  more  time  to  his  family 
and  make  room  in  Congress  for  young- 
er candidates. 

Prank  Becker  cared  deeply  for  the 
people  of  New  York  whom  he  repre- 
sented with  dedication  artd  skill. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  Prank  Becker's  wife.  Claire,  and 
his  family.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  and  feeling  of  personal 
loss  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  longtime  friend,  a  great  patriot,  and 
former  Member  of  Congress  Prank  J. 
Becker,  who  recently  passed  away  at 
his  home  at  the  age  of  82. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  to  serve 
in  this  Chamber  with  Prank  but  I  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendhship  for 
many  years.  He  served  as  a  role  model 
and  great  inspiration  to  me  when  I 
began  my  political  career  in  Albany 
almost  20  years  ago.  Despite  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Congress  more  than  15 
years  ago,  his  warm,  outgoing  friendli- 
ness is  still  remembered  here  in  these 
Halls  by  all  those  who  knew  him. 

Prank  was  a  true  public  servant  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  began  his 
political  career  in  Albany  as  a  State 
assemblyman  in  1945  and  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
his  first  term  in  1952.  He  represented 
the  Third  and  then  the  Pifth  Congres- 
sional Districts  of  New  York  from  1953 
to  1965.  In  addition  to  his  arduous 
duties  as  a  legislator,  he  was  always  in- 
terested and  active  in  local  civic,  veter- 
ans, and  fraternal  organizations  in  the 
Nassau  County  area.  He  truly  loved  all 
those  he  served  so  well  during  his 
many  years  in  office.  A  testimony  to 
his  excellence  in  representing  the  good 
citizens  of  Nassau  County  is  the  fact 
that  he  never  lost  an  election  in  candi- 
dacies for  private,  organizational 
office,  GOP  committeeman,  executive 
committeeman,  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  and  the  Congress. 

Prank's  dedication  and  hard  work  in- 
spired his  two  sons  to  become  active  in 
public  service.  His  oldest  son,  Prancis, 
is  the  former  mayor  of  Lynbrook  and 
is  presently  serving  as  a  justice  on  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  Robert,  his 
youngest  son  is  now  serving  as  an  ex- 
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ecutive  committeeman  for  the  Nassau 
County  Republican  Party.  His  daugh- 
ter. Elizabeth  Ann  Meyers  is  a  resident 
of  Torrance,  Calif. 

His  lovely  wife  of  58  years,  Claire, 
his  3  children.  21  grandchildren,  and  3 
great-grandchildren  were  the  center- 
piece of  his  life.  They  all  will  miss 
Prank  very  much  as  will  many  other 
friends  and  relatives.  To  the  family  of 
this  great  American.  I  offer  my  sincere 
sympathy  and  share  with  them  a  true 
feeling  of  loss  at  his  passing.* 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I 
rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  career  of  our 
good  friend  Prank  J.  Becker,  who  so 
ably  served  his  districts  in  Long  Island 
during  11  years  in  this  House. 

Though  our  tenures  in  this  body 
overlapped  by  only  a  brief  time,  I 
found  in  Prank  Becker  the  qualities  of 
service  which  I  have  since  tried  to 
emulate;  dedication  to  his  country,  re- 
sponsiveness to  his  constituents,  loyal- 
ty to  his  colleagues. 

It  mattered  not  that  we  were  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
different  political  parties. 

His  counsel  was  always  valuable,  his 
advise  wise,  his  guidance  trustworthy, 
and  his  friendship  steadfast. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  lovely  wife  Claire,  his  three  chil- 
dren, his  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren.* 


tleman  from  Plorida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  business  in  Plorida  yesterday  I 
was  not  present  for  roUcall  votes  Nos. 
201  through  205.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  the  motion 
to  approve  the  Journal  for  Tuesday, 
September  15,  1981;  "yes"  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  153,  authoriz- 
ing a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  to  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol;  "yes"  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4034,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
for  various  independent  agencies; 
"yes"  oh  the  Addabbo  amendment  to 
H.R.  3380,  to  provide  for  military  pay 
raises  varying  according  to  rank  and 
needs  of  the  services;  and  "yes"  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3380,  to  increase 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Porces.« 


SUGAR  RAY  LEONARD  IS  THE 
CHAMPION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  admiration  to  congratulate 
two  young  men  of  talent  and  courage. 

I  rise  with  an  even  greater  sense  of 
pride  for  the  favorite  son  of  Prince 
Georges  County  and  Palmer  Park— 
the  undisputed  welterweight  champ  of 
the  world— Sugar  Ray  Leonard.  A 
young  man  wise  beyond  his  years 
whose  head  and  heart  combined  to 
prevail  in  last  night's  confrontation 
between  the  "Sugar  Man"  and  the 
"Motor  City  Cobra." 

It  was  a  boxing  match  which  justi- 
fied all  the  prefight  hype  and  which 
showed  both  men  to  be  worthy  of  the 
accolades  heaped  upon  them  by  their 
supporters. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  was 
a  night  which  proved  to  those  who 
still  doubted  that  Sugar  Ray  Leonard 
was  and  is  one  of  boxing  history's 
greatest  champions— a  champion 
whose  ability  and  character  both  justi- 
fy our  pride. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


GENERAL  VON  STEUBEN-A 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  HERO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 17  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Gen.  Priedrich  Wilhelm  von 
Steuben,  one  of  the  leading  patriots  of 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

General  Von  Steuben  received  a 
large  award  from  Congress  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  wiiming 
of  American  independence,  and  along 
with  General  Lafayette,  he  was  second 
only  to  General  Washington  as  a 
shaper  of  the  Continental  Army. 

On  Saturday.  September  19.  the 
United  German-American  Societies  of 
Greater  Chicago  will  sponsor  Chica- 
go's General  Von  Steuben  parade.  The 
parade  will  step  off  at  noon  on  Wacker 
Drive  and  Dearborn  Street  and  pro- 
ceed past  the  reviewing  stand  at  the 
Richard  J.  Daley  Center.  Many  scores 
of  floats  will  join  in  this  commemora- 
tive tribute  to  a  gallant  patriot  of  our 
precious  freedom,  along  with  many 
marching  units  and  musical  contin- 
gents. 

Hon.  Jane  Byrne,  mayor  of  Chicago, 
will  serve  as  honorary  grand  marshal. 
Karl  C.  Laschet  is  general  chairman 
and  grand  marshal,  Joseph  Gies  is  the 
honorary  general  chairman,  and  Nor- 
bert  Holzinger  will  serve  as  parade 
marshal. 

It  was  in  the  year  1777  that  Von 
Steuben  offered  his  services  to  the 
fledgling  Republic.  This  was  a  time  of 
great  disappointment  and  hardship  for 
the  Continental  Army,  because  the 
frigid  winter  at  Valley  Porge  could 
have  delayed  indefinitely  America's 
hope  for  independence.  However, 
through  the  fortitude  and  discipline  of 
General  Washington  and  General  Von 
Steuben,  the  Revolutionary  Army  was 


able  to  emerge   from  the  winter  in 
fighting  shape. 

During  that  winter  in  1777,  Von 
Steuben  wrote  the  "Regulations  for 
the  Order  and  Discipline  of  Troops  of 
the  United  States."  This  was  one  of 
his  greatest  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  independence.  Through  the  use  of 
this  handbook  and  Von  Steuben's 
leadership,  an  army  of  irregulars  was 
transformed  into  a  disciplined  and  or- 
ganized combat  unit,  equal  to  the  task 
of  fighting  one  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  armies. 

General  Von  Steuben  had  a  distin- 
guished military  career  during  his 
service  in  America.  In  1781.  he  served 
in  battle  against  Comwallis'  invasion 
of  Virginia,  and  at  the  battle  of  York- 
town,  he  commanded  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Continental  Army. 

In  appreciation  for  his  services,  the 
State  of  New  York  awarded  General 
Von  Steuben  a  16,000  acre  estate,  and 
Congress  granted  him  a  pension  of 
$2,500  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Just 
before  he  retired  from  his  leadership 
in  the  Army,  Gen.  George  Washington 
wrote  to  Von  Steuben  congratulating 
him  as  follows: 

AlfKAPOLIS, 

December  23,  1783. 

My  Dear  Baron:  Although  I  have  taken 
frequent  opportunities,  both  in  public  and 
private,  of  acknowledging  your  great  zeal, 
attention,  and  abilities,  in  performing  the 
duties  of  your  office;  yet  I  wish  to  make  use 
of  this  last  moment  of  my  public  life  to  sig- 
nify, in  the  strongest  terms,  my  entire  ap- 
probation of  your  conduct,  and  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  obligations  the  public  is 
under  to  you,  for  your  faithful  and  meritori- 
ous services. 

I  beg  you  will  be  convinced,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  I  should  rejoice,  if  it  could  ever  be  in 
my  power  to  serve  you  more  essentially 
than  by  expressions  of  regard  and  affection; 
but,  in  the  mean  time.  I  am  persuaded  you 
will  not  be  displeased  with  this  farewell 
token  of  my  sincere  friendship  and  esteem 
for  you. 

This  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  write,  while  I 
continue  in  the  service  of  my  country.  The 
hoiu-  of  my  resignation  is  fixed  at  twelve  to- 
day; after  which,  I  shall  become  a  private 
citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  where, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  embrace  you,  and  testify 
the  great  esteem  and  consideration  with 
which  I  am  my  dear  Baron.  &  c. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  United  German-American 
Societies  of  Greater  Chicago  are  out- 
standing leaders  and  dedicated  partici- 
pants in  the  betterment  of  their  indi- 
vidual communities,  and  I  congratu- 
late them  for  their  resourceful  service 
in  our  city  of  Chicago,  and  on  their 
hard  work  to  make  Chicago's  Von 
Steuben  Day  Parade  a  success.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
General  Von  Steuben  Parade  conunit- 
tee  follow: 

Committee:  Pelix  Bachmeier,  Melvin 
Brandt,  Stefan  Dama,  Rudi  Dick, 
Ludwig  Erdbeer,  Willi  Pollmer,  John 
Hebling,  John  Kraus.  Elisabeth  Kraus. 
Pred   Marunde.   Josef   Matzer.   Wolf- 
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gang  Reinke,  Horst  Seyferth.  Willi 
Scharpenberg,  Nick  Schneider.  Alfred 
Schmitlre,  and  Horst  Tietz. 

Helen  Meiszner,  parade  treasurer; 
Joseph  Zottmann.  Betty  Center,  and 
Louise  Jochum,  trustees. 

Paula  Zotttnan,  cornflower  chair- 
lady;  Clara  Winkler,  recording  secre- 
tary; Betty  Center,  correspondence 
secretary;  Edward  Kmiec,  coordinator. 

Directoren:  Joseph  Preiburger,  Karl 
Kurz,  Elisabeth  Kraus,  WiUi  Pollmer. 
Joseph  Anetzberger,  John  Katrein, 
Joseph  Zottmann.  Helen  Meiszner,  Al- 
fonse  Schneemann. 

Pinanzcommittee:  Henrietta  Baltis, 
Ernest  W.  Bonatz,  George  Bohling. 
Perdinand  Pritsch,  and  Klaus  Trott- 
mann. 

I  extend  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  German  Americans  in  the 
11th  District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  all  over  the  Nation  who 
are  commemorating  the  birth  of  that 
Revolutionary  War  hero.  General  Von 
Steuben,  and  the  German  contribu- 
tion to  American  greatness.* 


SENATOR  SARBANES  REPORTS 
ON  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 
AND  THE  MARYLAND  ECONO- 
MY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  August  31  through  September 
4,  when  Congress  was  in  the  middle  of 
its  statutory  recess,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investment,  Jobs,  and  Prices  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  conducted 
a  series  of  six  field  hearings  through- 
out the  State  of  Maryland  to  examine 
the  effect  of  today's  high  interest 
rates  on  local  economies  and  local 
communities  in  Maryland.  The  hear- 
ings were  chaired  by  Senator  Paul 
Sarbanes. 

Upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Con- 
gress, Senator  Sarbanes  wrote  to  me 
summarizing  the  findings  from  the 
hearings,  where  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  85  witnesses  representing 
major  interest-sensitive  sectors  of  the 
Maryland  economy,  including  home- 
builders,  realtors,  farmers,  auto  deal- 
ers, small  business  men  and  women,  as 
well  is  financial  institutions  and  State 
and  local  governments.  His  letter  fol- 
lows: 

U.S.  Sematc, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Henrv  S.  Peuss, 

Chairman.     Joint     Economic     Committee. 
Dirkaer.  Senatz  Office  Building.   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    I    am    writing    to 
report  to  you  on  field  hearing!)  held  recently 
in  the  Suoconunittee  on  Investment,  Jobs 
and  Prices  to  examine  the  effects  of  high  in- 
terest rate^  on  Maryland  communities,  and 
to  summarize  very  briefly  some  of  the  major 
po)utE  whi'-h  emerged  from  the  testimony 
received  al  those  hearings. 


The  Subcommittee  held  hearings  in  six 
different  Maryland  locations  during  the 
week  of  August  31  to  September  4;  attached - 
you  will  find  the  hearing  schedule  and  the 
complete  witness  lists.  In  my  view,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  view  of  both  those  who  partici- 
pated in  and  those  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings, they  were  extraordinarily  informative. 
At  every  hearing  witnesses  described  in 
detail  the  immediate,  practical  consequenc- 
es for  their  own  conununities,  families  and 
businesses  of  the  current  unprecedented 
level  of  interest  rates.  In  every  instance 
their  testimony  underscored  the  seriousness 
of  the  distortions  and  the  ui^ency  of  the 
problems  which  high  Interest  rates  have 
created. 

Transcripts  of  the  six  hearings  are  now 
available  and,  in  accordance  with  normal 
Committee  procedures,  will  be  published 
and  made  available  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  at  large.  Examination  of  the 
testimony  reveals  certain  recurrent  issues  of 
particular  importance,  and  I  would  like  to 
outline  these  briefly  and  to  propose  that 
the  Subcommittee  investigate  them  further 
in  the  months  ahead. 

First,  the  high  interest  rates,  ostensibly 
designed  to  check  inflation,  themselves 
become  an  important  contributing  factor  to 
inflation.  In  housing,  the  availability  of  an 
assumable  loari  or  so-called  creative  financ- 
ing, which  brings  down  the  cost  of  financing 
purchase  of  a  home,  is  almost  always  re 
fleeted  in  the  higher  price  of  that  home. 
Farmers  testified  repeatedly  that  they  have 
no  choice  but  to  pass  on  the  high  cost  of 
credit  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  Small  businessmen,  homebuilders, 
auto  dealers  and  others  expressed  the  same 
view. 

Second,  high  interest  rates  are  a  signifi- 
cant obstacle  in  two  respects  to  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit.  First  of  tdl,  they 
increase  the  carrying  charge  on  the  existing 
debt,  thereby  raising  expenditures.  Further, 
and  very  importantly,  high  interest  rates 
have  provoked  a  recession  in  certain  sectors 
of  the  economy,  with  the  result  that  work- 
ers who  are  laid  off  cease  to  be  taxpayers 
and  begin  instead  to  draw  unemployment 
compensation  from  the  Treasury.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  slowdown  in  economic  activ- 
ity caused  by  high  interest  rates  is  a  double 
penalty  imposed  on  the  effort  to  balance 
the  federal  budget. 

Third,  current  interest  rates  have  created 
an  absolute  disincentive  to  investment.  Busi- 
nessmen and  women,  even  in  cases  where 
they  can  continue  to  operate,  now  ask 
whether  it  makes  good  financial  sense  to  do 
so  when  they  can  earn  an  immediate,  great- 
er return  simply  by  investing  their  capital 
in  money  market  funds.  This  striking  disin- 
centive to  investment  runs  precisely  counter 
to  efforts  to  strengthen  the  national  econo- 
my by  promoting  investment. 

Fourth,  at  just  the  time  when  state  and 
local  government  jurisdictions  face  sharp  re- 
ductions in  financial  support  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  they  also  face  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  bond  market.  At  present  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  rates  above  11  percent 
and  to  shorten  significantly  the  term  of 
their  bond  issues.  Important  capital  im- 
provements are  being  deferred,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  economic  infrastructure  of  local 
communities. 

Fifth,  mortgage  rates  have  eliminated  all 
but  5  to  10  percent  of  American  families 
from  the  housing  market.  With  the  notable 
exception  of  luxury  and  vacation  homes, 
residential  construction  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still in  Maryland.  Today's  mortgage  rates 


impose  a  special  hardship  on  thooe  who 
must  relocate  for  Job  reasons  or  who  are  In 
the  military.  The  only  families  that  can 
cope  with  the  challenge  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing a  home  under  the  pressure  of  time  are 
those  associated  with  large  firms  which  can 
offer  relocation  assistance  as  a  benefit  of 
employment.  In  such  cases  the  firm  takes 
over  responsibility  for  the  house  when  a 
move  is  required.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
to  place  small  business  at  sin  even  greater 
disadvantage  in  relation  to  larger  concerns. 

Sixth,  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  person 
to  take  up  farming  unless,  in  the  words  of 
numerous  witnesses,  he  inherits  or  marries 
into  it.  There  was  general  agreement  among 
farmer  witnesses  that  investment  in  farm 
equipment  is  being  deferred,  with  obvious 
adverse  effects  where  productivity  is  con- 
cerned. 

These  are  only  several  of  the  most  serious 
and  striking  distortions  in  business  and  com- 
munity patterns  which  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee.  It  is  evident 
that  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  uncor- 
rected, these  distortions  will  do  permanent 
damage  to  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of 
our  communities. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  the 
Committee  continues  its  work  on  this  vital 
aspect  of  the  nation's  economy  to  under- 
score the  urgency  of  changing  current  inter- 
est rate  policy  and  to  recommend  steps  for 
so  doing. 

With  best  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Paol  S.  Sarbanes, 

U.S.  Senator.m 
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UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  number  of  statements  were 
made  by  administration  spokesmen 
which  appeared  to  declare  economic 
warfare  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  At  a  meeting,  September 
8,  between  Canadian  and  American  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment's nationalization  plans  aimed  at 
limiting  U.S.  investment  in  Canada,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
stated  that  if  certain  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Canadian  Government 
are  taken,  there  could  be  an  unfortu- 
nate reaction  in  the  United  States.  In- 
cluded in  this  discussion  were  threats 
by  the  representative  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  of  imposing  extreme 
trade  sanctions  upon  Canada.  This  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity,  and  has 
caused  me  considerable  concern. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  Canadian-United  States 
relations— particularly  to  evaluate,  in 
the  context  of  the  long  history  of  cor- 
dial and  mature  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  the  overreaction  of 
some  in  the  United  States  to  certain 
Canadian  policies  and  actions. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  views  of  some 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the 


Congress  who  essentially  would  sug- 
gest that  Canadian  policy  be  a  replica 
of  U.S.  policy,  or  else,  appear  to  con- 
sider it  appropriate  or  necessary  to 
bludgeon  Canada  into  following  U.S. 
policy  preferences. 

This  attitude  has  been  most  preva- 
lent with  respect  to  Canada's  new 
energy  policy.  There  are  definitely 
various  aspects  of  the  NEP  which  the 
United  States  should  protest  and  press 
for  revision.  For  example,  U.S.  com- 
plaints resulted  in  clarifications  in 
May  to  assure  that  compensation 
would  be  paid  for  the  25  percent  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
enunent  will  take  over  and  that  there 
is  no  intent  to  discriminate  against 
U.S.  companies  in  procurement.  We 
should  continue  to  discuss  the  NEP 
with  the  Canadian  officials  to  insure 
that  the  compensation  is  adequate, 
that  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
curement policy,  in  fact,  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  procurement  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  invest- 
ment incentives  discriminate  as  little 
as  possible  against  foreign  investors. 

However,  too  many  U.S.  critics  have 
gone  beyond  some  of  the  specifics  of 
the  new  energy  policy  and  would 
appear  to  question  the  entire  NEP 
itself  and  suggest  that  R  be  aban- 
doned. Such  an  attitude  totally  ig- 
nores the  context  in  which  the  NEP 
was  developed  and  the  fact  that  if  for- 
eign interests  owned  70  percent  of  the 
U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry  we  would 
have  moved  much  earlier  and  more 
swiftly  to  terminate  the  foreign  domi- 
nance. It  also  ignores  the  fact  that,  at 
least  in  the  mediiun  term,  the  NEP 
may  benefit  the  United  States  more 
than  Canada— as  many  as  150  oil  rigs 
may  have  been  moved  \t\  the  past  year 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  so 
it  is  United  States,  not  Canadian,  re- 
serves which  will  benefit  from  their 
operations. 

The  recent  hysteria  over  the  efforts 
of  several  Canadian  companies  to  take 
over  American  companies  would  also 
appear  to  be  out  of  proportion.  Is  it 
not  a  little  absurd  and  even  hypocriti- 
cal for  the  United  States,  whose  busi- 
ness interests  own  25  percent  of  Cana- 
dian industrial  capacity,  to  be  exer- 
cised when  Canadian  firms,  whose  col- 
lective U.S.  business  ownership  is 
barely  measurable,  attempt  to  buy 
out  an  American  company?  The  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  50-percent  margin 
requirement  to  foreign  interests  Is  a 
reasonable  proposal,  as  the  purpose  of 
this  limitation  is  the  protection  of  the 
financial  stability  of  the  U.S.  financial 
community  and  as  there  Is  no  reason 
we  should  grant  foreign  interests  a  fi- 
nancial edge  over  American  investors. 
However,  the  suggestion  of  a  moratori- 
um on  Canadian  purchases  of  U.S. 
energy  companies  is  not  only  highly 
discriminatory  but  also  of  little  practi- 
cal use,  as  the  marketplace  appears  to 
be  doing  more  than  an  adequate  job  of 


defending  whatever  U.S.  financial  in- 
terests need  to  be  defended  from  Ca- 
nadian takeover  attempts.  Also,  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  a  handful  of 
U.S.-t>ased  companies  which  are  Cana- 
dian-owned—such as  Massey-Pergu- 
son,  Seagrams,  and  Moore  Corp.- 
which  most  of  us  never  think  as  being 
foreign  companies  and  which  are  good 
U.S.  corporate  citizens. 

As  to  other  United  States-Canadian 
issues,  we  should  be  pressing  Ottawa 
on  the  proposed  new  import  policy,  as- 
pects of  which  could  be  both  discrimi- 
natory to  U.S.  interests  and  highly 
protectionist.  And  we  should  make 
known  our  views  on  any  attempt  to 
extend  the  purview  of  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Agency. 

However,  we  must  also  recognize 
that  Canada  is  not  the  United  States 
and  Canadians  have  the  right  to  struc- 
ture their  society  and  laws  as  they  see 
fit.  We  must  realize  that  Canada  has 
legitimate  complaints  against  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  ill- 
manner  in  which  Canada  has  been 
treated  over  the  fisheries  treaties 
which  the  two  governments  signed  but 
which  the  U.S.  Senate  refused  to 
ratify.  And  we  must  also  recognize 
that  there  are  many  interests  and 
problems  that  we  have  in  common  and 
that  require  our  collective  actions  to 
solve— such  as  the  European  and  Japa- 
nese challenge  to  the  North  American 
automobile  industry  and  the  acid  rain 
which  is  killing  waters  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

We  must  conduct  our  relations  with 
Canada  in  a  manner  which  is  cogni- 
zant of  and  in  keeping  with  the  long 
history  of  cordial  relations  and  an  un- 
guarded border.  Problems  between  our 
two  countries  have  been  resolved  most 
readily  when  both  parties  have  acted 
quietly  and  calmly  and  avoided  hyper- 
bole and  empty  threats. 

Canada  is  the  closest  friend  and  the 
most  extensive  economic  partner  the 
United  States  has.  and  we  must  avoid 
damaging  or  endangering  that  rela- 
tionship due  to  transitional  difficulties 
over  policy  differences.* 


the   backs   of   those   who   can    least 
afford  it. 

Ekiuity:  That  is  all  we  want.  The 
American  people  demand  the  sacrifice 
be  equitable.  This  body  has  just  last 
month  provided  billions  of  dollars  in 
tax  relief  for  the  oil  industry  and  bil- 
lions more  for  those  few  Americans 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  incomes  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  In  my  view  it  would 
be  absolutely  indefensible  for  this 
Congress  to  now  ask  only  people  who 
are  elderly,  or  who  have  helped  defend 
our  Nation,  to  participate  in  the  sacri- 
fices needed  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget.  Surely,  if  senior  citizens  and 
veterans  are  to  sacrifice,  oil  companies 
and  the  wealthiest  individuals  among 
us  should  sacrifice  as  well. 

To  make  certain  this  equality  of  sac- 
rifice is  achieved,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  in  Congress  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  delay  in  social  security  or 
veterans  benefit  adjustment  unless  the 
tax  cuts  we  have  just  provided  for  oil 
and  for  the  wealthy  are  delayed  or 
suspended  for  an  equal  period. 

I  hope  Members  will  want  to  join  me 
in  this  effort  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  oil  companies  and  the 
wealthy  will  not  be  given  breaks  while 
veterans  and  the  elderly  are  made  to 
suffer. 


ELDERLY    AND    VETERANS 

SHOULD  NOT  BE  MADE  TO 

SUFFER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  news  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  administration  to  request  a 
3-month  delay  in  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  social  security  recipients, 
veterans,  and  others. 

While  I  commend  the  desire  to  see 
spending  reduced  and  the  Federal 
budget  brought  into  balance,  it  con- 
cerns me  very  much  that  every  effort 
to  achieve  that  balance  seems  to  place 
the  burden  more  and  more  heavily  on 


REAGAN  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM  CALLS 
FOR  GREATER  CONTROL  BY 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  6f  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Termessee  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  part  of  the 
Reagan  plan  for  a  variety  of  health 
and  social  service  programs  is  to  give  a 
greater  degree  of  control  to  the  States. 
A  number  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
expressed  concern  over  this  plan.  We 
have  questioned  whether  the  rights 
and  needs  of  the  poor  will  be  properly 
addressed  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Yesterday,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  took  action  which 
indicates  that  our  concern  was  well 
founded.  The  Department  has  pro- 
posed eliminating  a  requirement  that 
State  medicaid  agencies  give  60  days 
public  notice  of  any  proposed  changes 
in  the  medicaid  plan.  States  have  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  in  determining 
what  services  will  be  covered  by  medic- 
aid and  what  the  level  of  reimburse- 
ment will  be.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  States  give 
notice  of  any  changes  in  the  program. 
Such  a  notice  does  not  interfere  with 
the  discretion  we  have  given  the 
States.  What  it  does  do,  is  assure  that 
all  parties,  providers  and  beneficiaries, 
will  have  the  opportunity  at  the  State 
level  to  be  heard.  I  intend  to  introduce 
legislation     to     require     this    notice 
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period,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me.« 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY 

PIERCE.    AT    MUNICIPAL    ASSO- 
CIATION OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  you  today  the 
recent  remarks  of  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Samuel 
R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  a  budget 
which  reduces  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's activities  to  absolute  priorities 
and  requirements  while  at  the  same 
time  assisting  those  least  able  to  meet 
their  basic  necessities  of  life. 

I  have  long  worked  on  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  to  do  more  with  less 
money  in  the  areas  of  housing  and 
community  development,  and  am  im- 
pressed by  Secretary  Pierce's  achieve- 
ments along  those  lines  in  8  short 
months.  I  also  applaud  the  Secretary's 
formal  recognition  of  the  incredible  le- 
veraging effect  of  UDAG,  and  urge 
you  to  read  his  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration's management  initiatives  in 
leading  HUD  in  an  eagerly  awaited 
new  direction. 

Remarks  by  Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr. 
(Delivered  at  the  41st  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Municipal  Association  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Hilton  Head.  S.C.,  August  29,  1981) 
Thank   you   for  that  kind   introduction, 
Senator  Thurmond.  And  thank  you,  too.  for 
adding  your  invitation  to  the  one  I  received 
from  the  Municipal  Association  of  South 
Carolina.  The  State  is  Indeed  fortunate  to 
be  represented  by  you  as  its  distinguished 
senior  Senator.  In  and  out  of  Washington,  I 
count  on  you  as  a  valued  friend. 

It  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  be  here 
in  Hilton  Head  the  Palmetto  State's  beauti- 
ful, world-renowned  resort  area.  The  many 
kindnesses  you  have  shown  me  here.  I 
assure  you,  will  draw  me  back  again. 

I  also  want  to  assure  you  that  I  attach 
considerable  significance,  to  this  meeting. 
The  work  of  your  Association,  through  its 
efforts  to  strengthen  State  and  local  rela- 
tions, is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
President  Reagan's  New  Federalism.  The 
advising,  information-sliaring,  planning. 
State  legislative,  and  other  lobbying  func- 
tions, which  characterize  your  Association, 
figure  prominently  in  making  government 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  rights  of 
citizens.  In  so  doing,  it  makes  the  system 
more  efficient  and  less  costly. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  my  perspective 
of  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration in  correcting  our  country's 
weak  economy.  We  have  been  brought  into 
this  sad  state  of  economic  disrepair  by  un- 
disciplined Federal  spending,  misguided 
fiscal  practices,  and  stifling  tax  policies. 
What  we  in  this  Administration  are  pursu- 
ing is  no  less  than  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  way  the  government  of  America  carries 
out  its  responsibilities.  We  are  committed  to 
a  budget  which  reduces  our  activities  to  ab- 
solute priorities  and  requirements,  a  budget 
that  will,  at  the  same  time,  assist  where  pos- 


sible those  least  able  to  meet  their  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life.  We  are  committed  to  a 
system  of  government  that  will  be  founded 
in  economic  stability,  and  that  will  recog- 
nize economic  stability  as  a  key  ingredient 
to  national  security.  We  are  committed  to  a 
system  in  which  the  appropriate  level  of 
government  is  called  upon  to  do  not  Just 
what  it  can  do,  but  what  it  properly  should 
do. 

We  do  not  believe  that  government  should 
try  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  This  coun- 
try has  been  led  down  that  path  before,  and 
the  result  was  not  a  happy  one.  To  continue 
the  reckless  spending  practices  of  the  past 
would  be  irresponsible.  The  government 
spent  more  money  in  1979  and  1980  than 
ever  before,  and  look  what  it  got  us.  Just 
last  week,  the  Census  reported  that  Ameri- 
can families  saw  their  "real"  income  fall 
more  than  5  percent  in  1980.  That  sharp 
drop  in  "real"  median  family  income  was 
the  biggest  decline  in  that  category  since 
the  government  started  compiling  such  sta- 
tistics in  1947.  With  all  that  spending,  the 
number  of  Americans  below  the  Federal 
"poverty  level"  grew  from  11.7  percent  in 
1979  to  13  percent  of  the  population  last 
year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must 
improve  the  health  of  our  economy,  and 
that  we  must  change  its  downward  direc- 
tion. President  Reagan  has  begun  to  effect 
that  change.  In  Just  a  little  more  than  half 
a  year,  his  Administration  has  taken  the 
steps  necessary  to  face  head-on  the  host  of 
economic  problems  that  have  been  eroding 
the  productivity  and  the  confidence  of  our 
country. 

There  are  the  beginnings  of  some  encour- 
aging signs.  With  bipartisan  support,  the 
Congress  has  passed  the  President's  entire 
Economic  Recovery  Program.  I  believe  we 
have  reached  a  critical  stage,  perhaps  a 
turning  point,  in  our  country's  history.  We 
are  today  embarked  on  a  carefully  con- 
structed course  to  return  America  to  fiscal 
integrity. 

The  four  points  of  President  Reagan's 
plan  which  sets  that  course  are,  first,  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. This  is  not  a  cut  in  current  spending 
levels,  but  a  cut  in  the  proposed  increases. 
The  spending  increases  of  recent  years 
made  this  budgetary  restraint  absolutely 
imperative. 

The  second  point  is  a  tax  cut  across-the- 
board  for  everyone  who  pays  taxes.  Just  last 
month  the  Congress  and  President  Reagan 
gave  the  American  people  an  important  vic- 
tory, with  a  25  percent  tax  cut  over  33 
months. 

The  third  point  is  the  prudent  elimination 
of  excessive  regulation.  Regulations  add  an 
estimated  $100  billion  to  the  price  of  things 
we  buy.  Unnecessary  regulations  must  be 
eliminated.  Others  must  be  streamlined. 

The  fourth  point  is  development  of  a 
sound  monetary  policy  which  is  consistent 
with  the  economic  recovery  program  and 
which  Is  geared  to  stabilize  the  money 
supply  and  revitalize  the  economy. 

I  and  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 
have  great  confidence  in  this  program.  We 
expect  to  see  it  effectively  implemented  and 
applied  to  combat  our  Nation's  economic 
ills.  If  we  continue  to  receive  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  the  willing  help  of  the  American 
people,  we'll  carry  out  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram. As  this  happens,  I'm  convinced  that 
we'll  begin  to  see  a  substantial  drop  in  both 
inflation  and  interest  rates.  I'm  not  talking 
about  an  immediate  turn-around.  It's  taken 
us  since  the  New  Deal  to  get  into  this  sorry 
economic  condition,  so  we'll  need  at  least 


some  time  to  get  out.  In  the  meantime, 
while  we're  following  budgetary  and  fiscal 
practices  that  will  help  us  to  escape  from 
prohibitive  inflation  and  Interest  rates, 
we're  working  intensely  to  do  more  with  less 
money. 

At  HUD  this  means  working  to  get  more 
housing  and  development  SLSsistance  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  My  first  months 
at  the  Department  were  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  a  total  budgetary  and  manage- 
ment efficiency  review  of  how  my  agency 
administers  the  public's  money.  I'm  not  will- 
ing to  recommend  continuing  or  discontinu- 
ing programs  until  I  have  a  pretty  fair  grasp 
of  what  they  deliver,  who  benefits  from 
them,  how  effective  they  are.  and  at  what 
cost.  So,  initially,  I  devoted  myself  to  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  Department's  func- 
tioning. As  we  all  know,  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  varies  by  religion.  Let  me  assure 
you,  my  baptism  at  HUD  was  total  immer- 
sion. 

As  a  result  of  this  Intensive  review.  I  made 
some  decisions  and  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  direction  in  which  I  propose  to 
lead  HUD.  We  will  be  moving  towards  more 
efficient,  less  costly,  and  leas  cumbersome 
delivery  of  housing  and  development  assist- 
ance to  the  persons  and  places  most  serious- 
ly in  need  of  such  assistance.  We  will  be 
moving  in  this  direction  with  a  more  ration- 
al distribution  of  responsibility  and  deci- 
sion-making. To  me,  this  means  increased 
control  at  the  levels  of  government  closer  to 
the  people.  That  is  what  the  President's 
"New  Federalism"  is  all  about .  .  .  enhanced 
local  and  State  authority,  reinforced  with  a 
constructive  partnership  approach  to  the 
delivery  of  services  and  problem-solving 
among  the  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  know  we  need  to  build  better  communi- 
cation between  State  and  local  officials  and 
my  Department.  I've  met  with  and  I've  been 
listening  to  officials  such  as  you  all  over  the 
country.  I'm  going  to  continue  listening  and 
gathering  all  the  information  and  insights 
from  you  I  can.  To  further  that  effort,  I  re- 
organized the  Department  to  include  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.  Dr.  June  Koch  heads  that 
office,  and  I  urge  you  to  work  with  Dr. 
Koch  and  her  staff  to  make  certain  that  we 
at  HUD  su-e  addressing  your  needs  and  con- 
cerns. 

In  my  review  of  the  Department's  oper- 
ation, meetings  with  local  officials  were 
most  useful  in  helping  me  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  some  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, I  heard  virtually  unanimous  support  for 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants.  It  was 
generally  well  known  that  private  sector 
funds  were  leveraged  at  an  average  6-to-l 
ratio  compared  to  UDAG  funds  expended.  I 
wasn't  surprised  by  the  level  of  support  for 
the  program,  but  I  was  favorably  impressed 
by  the  substantive  data:  Jobs  saved.  Jobs  cre- 
ated and  construction  Jobs  involved,  for  in- 
stance. This  prompted  me  to  take  a  more 
careful  look  at  the  UDAG  program.  Consul- 
tation with  local  leaders,  developers  and 
others  convinced  me  that  the  program  was 
worth  continuing,  at  least  for  the  short 
term.  With  the  knowledge  gained  from  that 
consultation  and  with  solid  support  from 
the  advocates  of  UDAG,  I  was  successful  in 
urging  its  retention.  I  was  pleased  to  help 
save  UDAG  for  1982.  and  I  decided  to  make 
a  study  of  the  program  to  have  a  real  base 
of  knowledge  in  determining  how  effective 
these  grants  have  been.  That  report  should 
be  ready  shortly  and  will  help  plan  the 
future  of  action  grants  for  1983  and  beyond. 
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I  know  you're  familiar  with  this  program. 
Many  of  you  have  made  extensive  use  of  it 
to  strengthen  the  economy  of  your  commu- 
nities. The  city  of  York  used  a  $525,000 
UDAG  award  to  leverage  well  over  $12  mil- 
lion in  private  investment.  It  also  brought  in 
excess  of  50  new  permanent  Jobs  when  the 
grant  award  helped  Edgewater  Steel  to 
locate  a  plant  in  York,  which  should  reach 
85  Jobs  when  the  plant  becomes  fully  oper- 
ational. 

With  a  $980,000  award.  Lake  City  attract- 
ed nearly  $4  million  in  private  investment 
by  Yam  Industries.  That  has  meant  over  80 
new  permanent  jobs  to  Lake  City,  which 
will  grow  to  an  estimated  150  jobs  created 
when  this  industry  is  fully  operational. 

And,  in  Greeneville.  a  $5.5  million  UDAG 
award  will  leverage  an  estimated  $24  million 
in  private  funds.  The  Greeneville  Commons 
project  will  see  construction  of  a  parking 
garage,  office  building  and  hotel/convention 
center  which,  under  current  estimates,  will 
translate  into  450  new  permanent  Jobs. 

In  Charleston  a  recent  $1.3  million  grant 
will  help  the  city  to  build  a  parking  facility, 
which  will  enable  rehabilitation  of  the  his- 
toric Lodge  Ally  site.  This  rehab  will  include 
condominiums,  a  small  hotel,  and  rental 
space  for  a  restaurant  and  shor>s.  This 
UDAG  award  will  leverage  over  $6.7  million 
in  private  investment. 

Action  Grants  demonstrate  the  important 
role  which  the  private  sector  must  play  for 
the  New  Federalism  to  be  most  effective.  To 
gain  greater  business  and  industrial  involve- 
ment in  urban  revitalization,  we're  also  ex- 
ploring Enterprise  Zones.  HUD  has  the  lead 
role  in  an  interdepartmental  task  force  that 
is  reviewing  the  concept,  which  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  Reagan  Administration.  I 
exF>ect  we'll  arrive  at  some  key  decisions  on 
Enterprise  Zones  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  incentives 
from  the  State  and  local  level,  to  comple- 
ment Federal  lax  and  regulatory  relief.  If 
we  are  to  encourage  business  to  start  new 
op^ations  in  distressed  areas.  Some  States 
already  have  moved  ahead  to  offer  tax  relief 
incentives  for  investment  in  Enterprise 
Zones. 

In  addition  to  exploring  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  Enterprise  Zone  concept,  we 
have  another  initiative  underway  that  I 
want  to  mention.  At  my  request,  President 
Reagan  created  a  Commission  to  help  solve 
our  country's  housing  problems.  The  Presi- 
dent's Housing  Commission  is  reviewing  all 
existing  Federal  housing  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  will  suggest  various  options  to 
the  President  and  me.  These  options  will 
give  us  guidance  on  how  to  deliver  decent 
federally-subsidized  housing  at  less  cost. 
They  also  will  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
private  sector  to  increase  home  ownership 
opportunities  and  to  provide  adequate  shel- 
ter for  all  Americans. 

As  I  lead  HUD  In  a  new  direction,  some  of 
my  priorities  address  more  responsible  con- 
duct of  our  management  functions.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  past,  debt  collection  by  HUD 
has  been  less  than  vigorous.  Those  days  are 
over.  If  a  borrower  becomes  delinquent  on  a 
loan,  we'll  sue  for  non-payment,  if  neces- 
sary. When  people  incur  a  debt  to  HUD.  I 
expect  them  to  repay  it.  The  money  we've 
been  entrusted  with  comes  from  you  and 
your  neighbors.  As  taxpayers,  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  responsible  accoimting  for 
that  money,  and  I  intend  to  see  that  you  get 
it.  We're  also  cutting  back  on  regulatory 
burdens.  Our  objectives  are  to  lessen  Feder- 
al control  of  private  housing  and  develop- 
ment activities,  as  well  as  the  related  activi- 


ties of  State  and  local  governments.  We're 
placing  strict  standards  on  the  development 
of  new  regulations,  and  a  "sunset"  review  of 
all  existing  ones. 

The  actions  we've  taken  on  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  demonstrate  our 
commitment  to  deregulation.  We've  elimi- 
nated the  burdensome  targeting  require- 
ment. We've  eliminated  the  unnecessary 
and  duplicative  displacement  strategies,  and 
we've  withdrawn  the  detailed  and  altogeth- 
er unnecessary  program  application  require- 
ments. In  place  of  these  requirements,  com- 
munities need  submit  only  a  simple  state- 
ment outlining  their  community  develop- 
ment ojectives  and  the  projected  use  of  the 
funds.  We're  finding  that  we  can  streamline 
our  operation  and  simplify  the  way  you  do 
business  with  HUD.  I  urge  a  similar  course 
on  State  and  local  governments.  Let  me  tell 
you  why. 

HUD  was  Involved  In  a  recent  demonstra- 
tion program  which  showed  that  significant 
housing  cost  reductions  could  be  achieved 
by  streamlining  and  up-dating  local  regula- 
tions. Carried  out  with  no  Federal  funds, 
the  demonstration  tested  whether  single 
family  housing  costs  could  be  reduced  by 
using  local  government  regulations  as  the 
only  variable.  The  demonstration  was  con- 
cerned only  with  the  effect  of  zoning  ordi- 
nances, subdivision  regulations  and  building 
codes  of  housing.  Local  governments  permit- 
ted minor  deviations  from  their  existing  reg- 
ulations without  enacting  new  ordinances. 
They  permitted  Innovations  proposed  by 
the  builders,  and  they  expedited  processing 
and  review  so  that  construction  could  start 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  housing  cost  re- 
ductions realized  in  this  test  ranged  from 
$13,000  to  $32,500.  That's  tremendously  en- 
couraging. Think  of  all  the  families  who 
could  find  affordable  housing  with  that 
kind  of  reduction  in  housing  costs.  It  Just 
reinforces  my  conviction  that  we  can  reduce 
the  cast  of  doing  business  and  delivering 
services  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  at  the 
Federal  level. 

The  positive  results  of  this  demonstration 
to  reduce  housing  costs  bring  home  an  ele- 
mental point.  The  answers  to  our  Nation's 
problems— whether  those  problems  are  eco- 
nomic, housing,  urban,  rural,  whatever— the 
answers  to  them  are  as  readily  found  at  the 
local  and  State  levels,  and  through  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  they  are  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That's  one  of  the  driving  forces 
behind  President  Reagan's  New  Federalism. 
We're  calling  for  a  sharing  of  initiative  and 
innovation,  as  well  as  a  sharing  of  adminis- 
tration and  governance. 

We  need  you  support.  With  your  encour- 
agement and  insights,  we  can  get  our  coun- 
try back  on  the  right  economic  track. 

I'm  excited  by  the  opportunity  to  help 
make  our  government  and  country  work 
better  and  to  regain  its  leadership  role.  I  am 
confident  that  this  Administration  Is  em- 
barked on  the  proper  course  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

Thank  you. 


PEACE  AND  JUSTICE  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 
(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  critical  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland.  The  recent 


deaths  by  hunger  strike,  the  continu- 
ing violence  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  a  volatile  situ- 
ation which  has  led  to  the  deaths  and 
injuries  of  thousands  call  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  for  a  solution  to  this 
tragedy  in  Ireland. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  Po- 
litical Education  Committee  (PEC)  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  has 
undertaken  a  major  effort  of  public 
consciousness  raising  in  order  to  unify 
Irish-Americans  in  securing  practical 
solutions  to  these  monumental  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
PEC  has  been  most  effective  is  the 
area  of  judicial  injustice  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  via  the  AOH 
Political  Education  Committee,  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  David  Lowry  of  Pace  Uni- 
versity. The  broad  overview  which  he 
presents  is  pertinent  to  our  efforts  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  Irish  problem. 

I  trust  that  this  enclosure  will  prove 
informative  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
all  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
peace  and  justice  in  Northern  Ireland: 

The  Engush  System  op  Judicial  Injustice 

ik  "northerk  ireland" 

(By  Prof.  David  R.  Lowry.  Pace  University 

School  of  Law,  White  Plains,  N.Y.) 

IKTRODUCnOK 

It  has  not  required  the  example  of  Eng- 
lish malfeasance  or  misfeasance  In  Ireland 
In  the  twentieth  century,  nor  even  the  trag- 
edy of  the  past  decade  to  convince  the  stu- 
dent of  Irish  history,  much  less  the  reflec- 
tive man  or  woman  of  Irish  blood,  of  the  in- 
herent evil  of  the  English  presence  in  Ire- 
land. For  over  eight  centuries  England's  im- 
perial purpose  in  Ireland  has  been  not  only 
the  politick,  economic,  relisious.  and  racial 
subjugation  of  the  Irish  but  also  the  geno- 
cide of  Gaelic  culture  (indeed  England's 
purpose  has  been  the  destruction  of  all 
Celtic  cultures.  I.e..  Irish.  Scottish,  Manx. 
Welsh,  and  Cornish,  wherever  they  are 
found).  Nor  Is  England's  malefaction  with- 
out a  purpose,  for  early  on  did  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  imperialists  recognize 
that  the  unique  degree  of  spirituality  and 
almost  mystical  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  tradition  and  nature  among 
the  Celts  make  them  inherently  unsuited 
for  passive  submission  to  the  materialistic 
priorities  of  English  rule,  or  to  the  English 
idea  of  their  "place"  in  the  greater  scheme 
of  things.  The  English  attitude  toward 
other  non-English  cultures  and  races  is  simi- 
lar. 

The  form  of  England's  Celtic/Irish  policy 
has  changed  over  the  years,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  cultural  genocide  remains  undi- 
minished even  today.  To  those  who  under- 
stand this  it  Is  obvious  that,  even  If  every 
piece  of  repressive  legislation  In  those  six  of 
divided  Ulster's  nine  counties  known  as 
"Northern  Ireland'  were  repealed  tomor- 
row, and  all  prisoners  of  conscience  released 
from  the  political  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  England's  continued  presence  in  Ire- 
land could  not  be  tolerated.  Yet  there  are 
many,  both  Irish  and  non-Irish,  for  whom 
this  is  not  intuitively  obvious.  It  is  for  the 
enlightenment  of  these,  or  at  least  of  those 
among  them  who  are  of  good  will,  that  we 
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must  examine  England's  record  in  contem- 
porary Ireland— not  by  traditional  Irish 
standards— but  according  to  the  criteria  and 
evidence  of  English  and  international 
usages  and  standards. 

Professor  David  Lowry  has  lived  in 
"Northern  Ireland"  and  has  his  Law  degree 
from  Queens  University.  Belfast  (1969).  He 
is  currently  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Pace 
University  Schoool  of  Law.  White  Plains. 
New  Yorlt  and  is  a  consultant  to  the  Irish 
National  Caucus  and  to  the  Political  Educa- 
tion Committee  -of  the  AOH.  His  essay, 
which  follows,  is  a  masterful  analysis  and 
indictment  of  the  English  system  of  Judicial 
injustice  in  "Northern  Ireland"  based  not 
upon  Irish  or  Irish  Republican  sources,  but 
rather  based  entirely  upon  English  (includ- 
ing official  British  Government)  and  inter- 
national (e.g.,  European  Court  of  Human 
Rights)  sources.  It  must  be  read  by  all  seek- 
ing to  understand  the  nature  of  the  tragic 
conflict  that  exists  in  Ireland  today. 

A  strange  wall  of  silence  surrounds  the 
plight  of  the  400  Irish  Republican  prisoners, 
in  H-Block.  Long  Kesh.  Northern  Ireland. 
The  American  media,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  in- 
vestigate the  harrowing  tales  of  suffering  of 
H-Block  inmates  since  the  British  authori- 
ties imposed  a  "blacliout"  on  all  news  of  H- 
Block  in  1977.  This  media  silence  is  aU  the 
more  curious  in  an  era  of  intensified  inter- 
est in  human  rights  throughout  North 
America.  But  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
Irish-Americans  are  largely  ignorant  of  the 
H-Block  issue  given  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland  evident  in  the  American 
media. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

To  understand  the  current  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Ireland  it  is  necessary  to 
sketch  briefly  the  political  and  legal  back- 
ground since  1969.  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  1969  demanded,  inter  alia,  an  end 
to  religious  discrimination  against  Catholics 
in  housing  and  employment  as  well  as  the 
abolition  of  the  notorious  Special  Powers 
Act  of  1922.  Catholics  have  been  openly  and 
systematically  excluded  from  participation 
in  virtually  all  but  the  lowest  occupations  in 
both  the  public  and  the  private  sector. 
Housing  was  allocated  on  the  old  gerryman- 
dered patronage  system.  Any  outbreak  of 
unrest  or  dissent  by  Catholics  had  always 
been  quiclUy  and  ruthlessly  suppressed 
under  the  Special  Powers  Act  which  gave 
the  authorities,  inter  alia,  power  to  hold 
suspects  incommunicado  and  indefinitely 
without  lawful  arrest,  charge  or  trial.  Thus, 
in  1969.  the  systematized  discrimination 
against  Catholics  (assumed  nationalists)  and 
entrenched  Protestants  (assumed  united 
empire  loyalists)  patronage  and  privilege 
was  enforced  by  the  much  feared  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary  (RUC).  an  almost  total- 
ly Protestant  para-military  police  force, 
which  had  a  proved  capability  of  operating 
oppressively  with  almost  unfettered  discre- 
tion conferred  by  the  Special  Powers  Act. 

The  year  1969  was  a  watershed  for  north- 
em  Ireland.  Hitherto  opposition  to  discrimi- 
nation had  occurred  (at  least  once  in  every 
decade  since  1920)  in  the  form  of  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  (IRA)  guerrilla  campaigns 
focused  largely  in  the  rural  border  areas.  In 
1969  middle-class  urban  Catholics  and  liber- 
al Protestants  took  to  the  streets  in  protest 
against  discrimination.  A  rather  leftist-liber- 
al Labor  government  in  London  was  non- 
plussed by  the  protests  and  the  traditional 
and  practiced  violence  with  which  the  RUC 


sought  to  stifle  the  peaceful  protests  of  oth- 
erwise law-abiding  citizens. 

The  Northern  Irish  Prime  Minister  was 
summoned  to  London  and  ordered  to  insti- 
tute the  most  elementary  reforms  to  allevi- 
ate the  glaring  abuses  of  power.  However, 
every  time  a  gesture  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  community  pressure 
from  Protestant  extremists  would  intensify 
to  counterbalance  the  London  pressure.  A 
messianic  Protestant  preacher,  the  Rever- 
end Ian  K.  Paisley,  instigated  and  capital- 
ized upon  this  "Protestant-backlash." 

Sadly  for  the  north's  Catholics  and  na- 
tionalists a  Conservative  ("Tory")  govern- 
ment was  returned  to  power  in  London  in 
1970  and  foolishly  committed  itself  to  a 
stance  of  "law  and  order  first;  reform  later." 
After  50  years  of  intense  and  complete  re- 
pression this  was  hardly  likely  to  assuage 
the  fears  of  the  Catholic  minority.  One 
month  after  the  election  the  Conservatives 
allowed  the  British  Army  and  the  RUC  to 
"curfew."  quite  illegally,  the  Catholic  Palls 
Road  ghetto  in  Belfast  for  36  hours  while 
pouring  gas  and  troops  Into  the  ghetto. 

At  this  juncture  the  IRA  did  not  exist  as  a 
credible  military  force  or  a  major  political 
factor  in  Northern  Ireland  and  this  is  now 
conceded  by  all  observers.  But  now  that  the 
British  Army  had  turned  from  its  original 
"peace-keeping"  role  to  one  of  aggression 
the  resulting  escalation  of  violence  was  inev- 
itable. Early  in  1971.  some  eight  months 
after  the  British  Army  had  taken  the  offen- 
sive, the  first  British  soldier  was  killed.  The 
IRA  had  (in  January  1970)  split  asunder  be- 
tween marxists  ("Officials")  and  national- 
ists ("Provisionals").  While  weapons  were 
few  there  was  no  shortage  of  recruits.  This 
time  many  recruits  had  tried  the  peaceful 
route  towards  reforms.  They  had  protested 
and  been  beaten.  They  had  petitioned 
London  and.  ultimately.  London  had  turned 
its  troops  on  them.  But  in  1971  the  IRA  was 
able  to  draw  from  a  huge  reservoir  of  young, 
well-educated  urbanized  youth  who  were  de- 
termined not  to  be  pressured  into  emigra- 
tion (to  Britain  and  unable,  under  the  new 
law.  to  come  to  the  United  SUtes)  which 
had  always  been  the  desired  goal  of  the  au- 
thorities so  as  to  keep  the  Catholics  in  a  nu- 
merical and  hence  electoral  minority. 

INTERNMENT 

As  violence  escalated  the  Northern  gov- 
ernment Inevitably  reached  for  its  one  trust- 
ed weapon  in  repressing  dissent— Intern- 
ment. In  August  of  1971  several  hundred 
"suspects"  were  "lifted."  The  next  three 
months  saw  1400  detained  and  900  released 
after  interrogation  and  various  i>eriods  of 
internment.  Internment  as  used  in  Northern 
Ireland  means  that  any  person  can  be  taken 
into  custody  although  no  evidence  of  suspi- 
cion of  any  crime  Is  required.  Such  a  jierson 
could  be  held  incommunicado  and  detained 
in  prison  indefinitely.  As  the  detainee  is 
never  charged  with  any  offense,  access  to 
court,  due  prcxess  and  civil  rights  are  there- 
by denied. 

Internment  was  rather  like  adding  a  light- 
ed match  to  gasoline.  According  to  the 
London  Sunday  Times  the  internment 
option  was  chosen  because  the  authorities 
did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  commer- 
cial life  of  Nothem  Ireland.  Other  alterna- 
tives such  as  curfews  and  block  searches 
were  thus  summarily  rejected.  While  such  a 
disregard  for  human  freedom  and  individual 
liberty  Is  appalling,  especially  when  proper- 
ty rights  take  precedence,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  message  was  not  lost  on  the 
"Provisional"  IRA  who.  henceforth,  set 
about    bombing    "economic    targets."    so- 


called,  with  renewed  zeal.  A  zeal  which  has 
not  yet  diminished. 

Internment  solidified  Catholic  resistance. 
It  also  brought  forward  support  for  the  IRA 
from  urban  areas.  More  disturbing,  howev- 
er, were  the  stories  of  torture,  inhuman  and 
degrading  treatment  which  inflamed  the 
Catholic  community.  Many  internees  were 
quickly  released  because  the  police  had  no 
idea  who  were  members  of  the  IRA  and  so 
they  "lifted"  people  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  stories  told  by  those  released 
were  almost  incredible.  Incessant  beatings, 
attacks  by  police  dogs,  forced  to  run  bare- 
foot over  broken  bottles,  hooded  and 
dropped  from  helicopters  and.  most  chilling 
of  all.  systematic  use  of  "white  noise"  in 
carefully  controlled  conditions.  Sensory 
deprivation,  formerly  the  monopoly  of  the 
KGB.  the  Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans, 
had  arrived  in  Ireland.  1971  saw  the  first 
documented,  proven  and,  indeed,  admitted 
use  of  systematic  inhuman  and  degrading 
treatment.  It  continues  in  various  forms  to 
this  day  and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  it 
abating. 

MURDER 

Demonstrators  peacefully  protesting  in- 
ternment were  murdered  by  British  Para- 
troopers in  Derry  ("Bloody  Sunday")  in 
January  of  1972.  After  that  event  it  became 
clear  to  all  that  all  avenues  of  peaceful  pro- 
test had  been  closed.  Discrimination  contin- 
ued. Indeed  Catholics  were  driven  out  of 
"mixed  areas"  with  retaliation  in  some  cases 
by  the  IRA.  The  result  was  the  largest  pop- 
ulation movement  in  Europe  since  World 
War  II  as  Catholics  crowded  into  the  ghet- 
tos for  protection.  While  Protestant  para- 
militaries were  moving  the  population  about 
it  is  significant  that  few  Catholics  relied  on 
the  discredited  RUC  and  the  British  Army 
for  protection.  The  Special  Powers  Act  and 
the  use  of  internment  and  torture  totally 
alienated  the  regular  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies from  the  Catholic  population.  At  this 
point  very  many  Catholics  turned  to  the 
IRA  for  protection,  albeit  often  with  some 
misgivings. 

COUNTERINSURGENCT 

Total  police  alienation  from  the  communi- 
ty made  intelligence  gathering  even  more 
difficult  for  the  British  and  the  RUC.  Con- 
sequently, from  1972  to  today  the  authori- 
ties adopted  a  "counter-insurgency  '  policy. 
This  strategy  seeks  to  break  the  connection 
between  the  population  and  the  guerrilla. 
lU  proponent.  General  Sir  Prank  Kitson.  in 
his  book  "Low  Intensity  Operations,"  de- 
scribes fully  how  it  operates.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  torture,  inhuman  and  degrading 
treatment  are  integral  components  of  such 
a  strategy.  As  well  as  suspected  terrorists, 
totally  inn(x;ent  people  must  be  arrested 
and  made  to  talk  to  verify  data.  It's  all  very 
sophisticated  and  detailed.  For  example,  in 
1975  the  British  were  able  to  boast  that 
nearly  40%  of  the  population  had  been  fed 
into  its  computer.  No  nugget  of  Information 
is  too  small;  even  the  color  of  wallpaper  is 
recorded.  The  key  to  understanding  this 
strategy  is  to  understand  that  the  'target 
population,"  that  is  the  Catholic  ghettos, 
are  alienated  and  will  not  willingly  inform 
on  a  neighbor— especially  when  such  a 
neighbor  would  become  a  potential  torture 
victim. 

FAILURE  or  BRITISH  REFORM 

Matters  would  have  proceeded  merrily 
along  but  for  a  few  factors  beyond  British 
control.  Firstly,  international  outrage  at  in- 
ternment and  torture  pressured  Britain  to 
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change,  at  least  cosmetically,  its  repressive 
laws.  Secondly,  regardless  of  placebo  re- 
forms the  IRA  just  kept  bombing  on  and  on. 
Thirdly,  extremist  Protestants  showed, 
through  a  General  Strike  in  1974.  that  they 
were  able  and  willing  to  frustrate  any  com- 
promise which  would  have  guaranteed 
Catholics  a  share  of  power  or  which,  more 
importantly,  tended  to  diminish  entrenched 
Protestant  privilege.  The  British,  fearful  of 
fighting  on  two  fronts,  wholly  capitulated  to 
the  extremist  Protestant  paramilitary 
forces.  This  capitulation  showed  to  all 
Protestants  and  Catholics  that  men  like  the 
UDA  or  Paisley,  as  de  facto  leader  of  the 
Protestant  extremists,  could  exercise  a  neg- 
ative veto  on  any  reform  or  peace  initiative. 
Thus  Northern  Ireland  is  at  an  impasse  as 
the  British  have  foolishly  deprived  the 
Protestant  majority  of  any  incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate .an  accommodation  with  moderate 
Catholics.  Moderate  Catholics  who  for  years 
have  had  nobody  to  talk  to.  now  have  noth- 
ing to  talk  about  as  Protestant  privilege  and 
domination  has  been  guaranteed  by  the 
British  gift  of  the  negative  veto.  If.  howev- 
er, the  British  gave  a  solemn  undertaking  to 
withdraw  from  Northern  Ireland  in  say  5 
years  the  Protestants  would  have  an  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  and.  more  importantly, 
some  things  to  negotiate  about. 

ENGLAND'S  ARMY  CANNOT  WIN 

Meanwhile  the  status  quo  in  the  Catholic 
ghettos  remains  intolerable.  To  the  British 
it  is  the  "containment"  phase  of  counter-in- 
surgency whereas  to  the  inhabitants  it  is 
dragnet  arrests,  wrecked  homes,  tortured 
confessions  and  show  trials,  without  due 
process  and  long  prison  terms  at  the  end  of 
it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  secret  British 
Army  intelligence  esMmate  of  the  IRA 
(leaked  in  May  of  1979)  noted  that  the  IRA 
can  sustain  the  current  level  of  action 
through  1983.  The  report,  compiled  by  the 
Chief  of  British  Army  intelligence  for 
London,  notes  that  the  British  Army  cannot 
win. 

What  strengthens  the  resolve  of  the  IRA 
and  the  ghetto  community  is  the  ongoing 
cause  celebre  of  the  deprivation  of  human 
rights  to  the  inmates  of  H-Block  in  Long 
Kesh.  If  ever  war-weariness  shows  its  face. 
H-Block  immediately  counters  it.  The  H- 
Block  tragedy  is  probably  the  single  most 
vindictive  and  barbaric  British  miscalcula- 
tion during  11  grizzly  years  of  violence  on 
all  sides.  The  H-Block  story  reveals  in  mi- 
crocosm most  that  is  wrong  with  British 
policy  in  northern  Ireland. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

After  the  debacle  of  internment  in  1972 
the  British  suffered  stiffened  resistance  in 
Ireland  and  intense  pressure  from  abroad. 
The  government  of  the  Irish  Republic  initi- 
ated suit  against  the  British  in  the  Europe- 
an Court  of  Human  Rights.  British  lawyers 
did  all  that  they  could  to  delay  the  case  and 
finally  admitted  inhuman  and  degrading 
treatment  of  internees.  The  Court  neverthe- 
less continued  the  hearing  after  the  admis- 
sion of  guilt  and  found  the  British  guilty  in 
1978.  But  delaying  tactics  had  worked  to 
some  extent  as  international  opinion  and 
pressure  had  drifted  elsewhere. 

COVEHUP 

Similarly,  the  British,  responding  to  pres- 
sure, established  a  plethora  of  judicial  in- 
quiries into  torture  and  interrogation  tech- 
niques. The  Report  of  Sir  Edmund  Compton 
was  so  maladroit  in  stipulating  that  (a)  sen- 
sory deprivation  was  used  to  ward  off  the 
cold  and  (b)  that  suspects  couldn't  be  tor- 
tured unless  the  torturer  derived  pleasure 


from  inflicting  torture,  that  another  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  had  to  be  impaneled  to 
cover  up  the  cover-up.  Lord  Parkers'  hastily 
convened  Inquiry  had  such  narrowly  circum- 
scribed terms  of  reference  that  some  won- 
dered whether  it  could,  in  fact,  perfect  the 
cover-up.  However,  Lord  Gardiner  dissented, 
filing  a  minority  report  in  which  he  noted, 
inter  alia,  that  the  RUC  torturers  had  been 
specially  trained  by  the  British  six  months 
prior  to  internment  and  that  the  techniques 
in  question  had  been  developed  in  Aden. 
Cyprus,  Malaya,  Kenya  and  Palestine  by 
the  British.  But  as  he  pointed  out  such  tor- 
turing was  an  assault  (at  least)  under  Brit- 
ish law.  Nobody  has  yet  been  brought  to 
trial  in  this  regard. 

Amnesty  International  has  twice  investi- 
gated (1972  and  1978)  and  found  evidence  of 
ill  treatment.  The  second  report  of  Amnesty 
prompted  the  British  to  establish  yet  an- 
other inquiry  under  Judge  Bennett.  It  re- 
ported in  March  of  1979.  and  although  its 
terms  of  reference  were  so  narrow  that  it 
was  boycotted  by  all  impartial  civil  liberties 
groups,  Bennett  too  found  ill-treatment. 
Amnesty  International  had  called  for  a  full- 
scale  public  inquiry  but  the  British  evident- 
ly thought  that  a  narrow  secret  inquiry  into 
a  few  allegations  would  diffuse  the  issue. 
They  were  wrong. 

TORTURE  DOCUMENTED 

Immediately  prior  to  Bennett's  publica- 
tion Dr.  Irwin,  a  Police  Surgeon,  revealed 
that  150  suspects  whom  he  had  recently  ex- 
amined had  various  injuries  sustained  in 
police  custody  during  interrogation  and  that 
the  injuries  were  of  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  self-inflicted. 
Other  surgeons  then  spoke  out.  Lawyers 
had.  since  1976,  noticed  a  dramatic  increase 
in  injuries  to  their  clients  when,  that  is.  law- 
yers were  eventually  allowed  to  consult 
their  clients,  which  is  always  after  interro- 
gation by  the  RUC. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  suspects  are 
tortured  or  treated  in  an  inhuman  or  de- 
grading manner— even  carefully  tailored 
British  inquiries  admit  this.  But  what  is  not 
so  readily  apparent  is  the  use  and  signifi- 
cance of  these  meth(xls  and  how  they  relate 
to  the  plight  of  the  inmates  of  H-Block. 

After  the  international  public  pressure 
over  internment  the  British  responded  by 
modifying  the  law.  The  dreaded  Special 
Powers  Act  was  replaced  by  the  Emergency 
Provisions  Act  (EPA)  and  the  Prevention  of 
Terrorism  Act  (PTA).  These  statutes  pre- 
saged a  new  and  more  subtle  approach.  In- 
ternees under  the  Special  Powers  Act  were 
political  prisoners.  As  such  they  had  tradi- 
tionally been  allowed  to  wear  their  own 
clothes  not  prison  uniform,  not  forced  to  do 
prison  work  and  have  certain  other  privi- 
leges concomitant  with  political  prisoner 
status.  They  lived  in  wire  compounds  or 
"cages  "  electing  their  own  leader  or  spokes- 
man and  enjoyed  relatively  free  association 
with  other  prisoners  in  their  cage.  Lord 
Gardiner's  Report  in  1975  recommended 
that  this  system,  which  had  only  been 
granted  in  1972  after  a  hunger  strike,  be 
abolished.  As  a  result  special  H-Blocks  were 
built.  All  political  prisoners  incarcerated  for 
offences  which  occurred  after  March  1.  1976 
were,  henceforth,  consigned  to  H-Blocks. 
The  status  of  the  other  inmates  remains  un- 
altered. 

Under  the  old  legislation  the  RUC  didnt 
need  to  gather  evidence.  Mere  suspicion  was 
enough  to  detain  a  person  indefinitely.  Al- 
though this  system  had  worked  for  50  years 
it.  in  the  1970's  incurred  considerable  inter- 
national opprobrium.  Under  the  new  EPA. 


enacted  after  yet  another  judicial  inquiry 
headed  by  Lord  Diplock,  there  would  bie  an 
arrest,  a  charge  and  a  trial.  However,  if  the 
RUC  could  not  arrest  the  right  people 
under  the  Special  Powers  Act  with  mere 
suspicion  and  unfettered  powers,  how  on 
earth  could  the  new  system  (which  demand- 
ed a  trial)  possibly  work? 

HEW  INTERNMEHT 

The  EPA  created  a  "new  internment"  In 
substance  while  giving  the  accused  a  "trial" 
in  form  only.  New  vague  and  broad  offences 
were  created  such  as  "being  concerned  with 
terrorism."  which  could,  conceivably,  in- 
clude within  its  ambit  any  thinking  human 
being  in  northern  Ireland.  Similarly,  the 
EPA  retains  the  police  power  to  search 
without  a  warrant  anywhere  and  take  any- 
thing as  evidence.  The  new  statutes  do, 
however,  remove  the  right  to  silence  and  it 
is  now  an  offense  to  "withhold  evidence"— 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
protection.  Careful  scrutiny  of  these  powers 
of  arrest  and  search  and  seizure,  while 
having  the  appearance  or  form  of  law.  in 
substance  retain  all  of  the  old  Special 
Powers  Act  police  powers  while  adding  the 
"withholding  of  evidence"  offense.  However, 
the  EPA  and  PTA  add  a  public  relations 
gloss  by  using  the  imprimatur  of  law  where- 
as the  Special  Powers  Act  was  clumsy  and 
passed  at  a  time  (1922)  of  limited  interna- 
tional pressure  and  scrutiny. 

When  arrested  the  suspect  has  no  actual 
rights  for  up  to  seven  days.  Under  the  EPA 
and  PTA  a  suspect  can  be  held  without 
charge,  incommunicado  for  up  to  seven 
days.  During  this  time  the  suspect  will  be 
interrogated  by  the  specially  trained  and 
long  experienced  tortures  of  the  RUC.  Some 
interrogators  are  the  same  people  who 
should  according  to  Lord  Gardiner,  a  Brit- 
ish judge,  have  been  prosecuted  for  assault. 
The  Association  for  Legal  Justice  has  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  sworn  statements  from  vic- 
tims of  RUC  interrogation.  Many,  many 
more  do  not  complain  fearing  retribution 
and  harassment  from  the  RUC  for  both 
themselves  and  members  of  their  family. 

If  the  inhuman  and  degrading  interroga- 
tion is  withstood  by  the  suspect  often  he  or 
she  will  be  threatened  with  a  "withholding 
information  "  charge.  Frequently,  the  RUC, 
after  prolonged  softenlng-up.  will  simply 
threaten  to  "verbal"  a  suspect.  "Verballing" 
means  that  an  RUC  officer  will  appear  in 
Court  alleging  that  the  suspect  told  him  (or 
verballed  him)  that  he  committed  the  of- 
fense. "Verballed"  confessions,  even  from 
the  discredited  RUC  are  enough  to  convict 
in  northern  Ireland.  Very  many  people 
crack  within  seven  days  especially  when 
they  believe  that  they  may  be  framed  with 
a  verbal,  regardless  of  their  innocence.  Fr. 
Paul  and  Fr.  Murray.  Catholic  Prison  Chap- 
lains have,  over  the  years,  cataloged  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  suspects  pushed  beyond  en- 
durance into  signing  confessions  or  being 
"verballed."  But  in  Court  a  confession  is 
good  solid  evidence  and  thus  unwanted 
members  of  society  can  be  sent  to  H  Block 
with  an  appearance  of  law.  Again  form  over 
substance. 

After  a  suspect  is  charged  under  the  KPA 
or  PTA  he  will  be  remanded  in  custody  for 
up  to  two  years  to  await  trial.  Quite  often 
suspects  have  been  released  from  custody 
immediately  before  trial  after  spending 
eighteen  months  in  prison  with  no  real  evi- 
dence against  them.  This  "internment  by 
remand  "  is  an  abuse  of  legal  process  but  has 
the  appearance  of  law  and  does  not.  prima 
facie,  appear  to  be  internment. 
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When  a  suspect  is  eventually  brought  to 
trial  he  can,  of  course,  claim  that  his  "con- 
fession" was  coerced  by  RUC  torture.  But  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  "confession"  the  ac- 
cused must  show,  firstly  that  he  was.  in 
fact,  tortured  and  secondly,  that  torture  was 
intended  to  induce  the  confession.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  accused  to  shift 
this  reverse  onus  of  proof. 

Moreover,  how  can  an  accused  possibly 
show  the  state  of  mind  of  his  torturer?  This 
remarkable  provision  of  the  EPA,  which  has 
no  analogy  in  any  common  law  or  democrat- 
ic system  of  Justice,  is  the  key  component  of 
the  new  internment  system.  It  is  this  that 
ensures  that  coerced  confessions  are  accept- 
ed by  the  courts  while  preserving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  trial.  But  at  a  price,  for  even 
the  appearance  of  due  process  of  law  is  Jetti- 
soned. 

The  trial  Judge  sits  alone  as  the  EPA  abol- 
ished the  Jury  system.  Northern  Irish 
Judges,  most  of  whom  are  Protestant  and 
present  or  former  members  of  the  Orange 
Order,  almost  invariably  accept  coerced  con- 
fessions produced  after  seven  days  incom- 
municado in  the  hands  of  the  RUC.  In  fact 
the  British  Bennett  Report  in  March  of 
1979  noted  that  over  93  percent  of  all  cases 
before  these  special  non-jury  courts  (known 
as  Diplock  courts  after  their  creator)  end  in 
conviction.  An  unprecedented  conviction 
rate.  Moreover,  Bennett  did  reveal  that  over 
80  percent  of  all  such  convictions  are  based 
solely  on  the  evidence  of  confession.  In  80 
percent  of  these  cases  no  other  evidence  of 
any  sort  is  adduced. 

On  conviction  for  EPA  and  PTA  offences 
sentences  are  extremely  heavy.  After  all  the 
Judges  must  protect  society  from  self-con- 
fessed criminals.  Sentences  are  then  served 
In  the  H  Blocks  of  Long  Kesh  prison.  A  pro- 
file of  the  average  Inmate  of  Long  Kesh 
shows  that  he  is  under  20  years  of  age  with 
no  prior  convictions  and  not  a  hardened 
criminal  or  recidivist. 

H  Block  is  the  end  of  a  conveyer  belt— the 
terminus  of  the  new  internment  system  of 
law.  A  system  that  is  in  form  often  unexcep- 
tional but  which  is,  in  substance,  an  atro- 
cious and  unmitigated  mockery  of  justice. 

POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

When  the  victims  of  this  system  arrive  in 
H  Block  they  meet  conditions  of  indescrib- 
able squalor.  The  prisoners  having  observed 
the  conveyer  belt  at  close  quarters  firmly 
believe  that  they  are  political  prisoners. 
They  claim  that  they  have  not  been  tried  by 
due  process  of  law  and  as  such  they  claim  to 
be  treated  as  political  prisoners.  The  British 
have  denied  this  request  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  admit  that  they  have  merely  com- 
menced a  more  subtle  "new  internment" 
process.  Such  sui  admission  would  surely 
provoke  intemo.tional  indignation  as  did  the 
"old  internment." 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  British  re- 
fusal to  grant  political  prisoner  status  the 
inmates  have  refused  to  wear  prison  uni- 
form for  to  do  so  would  be  symbolically  ad- 
mitting that  they  are  common  criminals. 

The  British  response  is  that  they  are 
indeed  common  criminals,  but  common 
criminals  do  not  ride  the  EPA  conveyer  belt 
to  H  Block.  Yet  another  impasse  was 
reached  and  a  news  blackout  was  imposed 
by  the  British  on  H  Block. 

Prisoners  who  refuse  prison  uniform  are 
denied  all  privileges.  Allegations  of  beatings 
by  guards  have  grown  considerably  but 
cannot  be  substantiated  as  the  British  have 
denied  access  to  impartial  observers.  Only 
last  November  Amnesty  International  were 


denied  access  to  H  Block.  However,  one  man 
was  allowed  in  some  two  years  ago.  Cardinal 
O'Plaich  on  a  pastoral  visit  as  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  issued  a  statement  after  his  visit 
which  in  pertinent  part  stated  that: 

"One  would  hardly  allow  an  animal  to 
remain  in  such  conditions,  let  alone  a 
human  being.  The  nearest  to  it  I  have  seen 
is  the  spectacle  of  hundreds  of  homeless 
people  living  in  sewerpipes  in  the  slums  of 
Calcutta.  The  stench  and  the  filth  in  some 
of  the  cells  .  .  .  was  almost  unbearable.  In 
two  of  them  I  was  unable  to  speak  for  fear 
of  vomiting." 

The  prisoners'  cells  are  without  beds, 
chair  or  table.  They  sleep  on  mattresses  on 
the  floor  and  in  some  cases  I  noticed  that 
these  were  quite  wet.  They  have  no  covering 
except  a  towel  or  blanket,  no  books,  newspa- 
pers or  reading  material  except  the  Bible 
(even  religious  magazines  have  been  banned 
since  my  last  visit);  no  handicrafts,  no  exer- 
cise or  recreation.  They  are  locked  in  their 
cells  for  almost  the  whole  of  every  day.  .  .  . 

Some  prisoners  have  now  been  in  these 
conditions  for  over  3Vi  years  and  many  are 
now  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  the  inmates. 

PERFIDIOUS  ALBION 

In  the  middle  of  the  H  Block  impasse  the 
British  government  still  found  time  to  sign 
in  1977  the  new  Red  Cross  Protocols  to  the 
Geneva  Convention.  These  Protocols  would, 
inter  alia,  mandate  that  guerrillas  be  treat- 
ed as  Prisoners  of  War.  Naturally  the  Brit- 
ish have  not  extended  prisoner  of  war  status 
to  the  inmates  of  H  Block  but  the  fact  that 
the  Protocols  were  signed  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  British  sensitivity  to  interna- 
tional opinion  and  pressure.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  H  Block  inmates  may  actually 
be  guerrillas  or  terrorists  but  we  will  never 
know  for  sure  as  they  have  been  denied  due 
process  of  law  and  mere  conviction  by  co- 
erced confession  in  a  Diplock  Court  is  not 
convincing  evidence  of  anything  in  particu- 
lar. 

There  are  many  modem  definitions  of 
human  rights  and  some  would  show  that 
Britain  is  violating  anything  up  to  16  basic 
tenets  of  fundamental  freedom  and  liberty 
with  H  Block  and  the  EPA  conveyor  belt. 
But  legalistic  interpretations  and  quibbling 
are  diversions  from  the  very  basic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  all  definitions  of 
human  rights  acknowledge  the  transcending 
importance  of  the  dignity  of  man.  I  submit 
that  the  British  and  the  RUC  inhuman  and 
degrading  treatment  of  Irishmen  under  the 
EPA  and  in  H  Block  is  a  gross  affront  to  any 
known  concept  of  human  dignity. 

AMERICAN  HELP  NEEDED 

Perhaps  the  efforts  of  the  new  U.S.  based 
lobby,  the  Irish  National  Caucus  with  the 
Political  Education  Committee  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians,  will  not  only 
raise  the  consciousness  of  Irish-Americans 
but  all  who  value  human  rights.  Is  it  too 
much  to  suggest  that  American  public  opin- 
ion and  political  pressure  be  mobilized  to 
engender  a  respect  within  the  British  for 
Irishmen?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  Ameri- 
can Catholics  to  ask  American  political  lead- 
ers to  try  to  intervene  to  break  the  impasse 
in  Northern  Ireland?  If  America  cannot  talk 
with  and  criticize  its  old  friend  and  ally. 
Britain,  then  there  is  little  hope  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  rights  in  Northern  Ire- 
land.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sawyer  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending the  dedication  of  the  Gerald 
R.  Ford  Presidential  Museum. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  McGrath.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HoYER,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNER  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoEMER.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Dymally,  for  30  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 21.  1981. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKinney)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Solomon,  immediately  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  Beard  amendment  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,560. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Walker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Walker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  Shumway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Wylie. 
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Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Solarz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Frost  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Simon  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Vento  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Peyser. 


Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  ;s 

Mr.  Ertel. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gramm. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 


ship  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  September  18,  1981, 
at  10  a.m. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1981  as  "National  P.T.A.  Member- 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees, and  delegations  traveling  under 
an  authorization  from  the  Speaker, 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during 
the  second  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1981  in  connection  with  foreign  travel, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as 
follows: 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFIOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1,  AND  JUNE  30, 

1981 


Me 


PB(tim> 


Trjnsportilnn 


Oltiv  PWffHB 


TM 


Nmm  (ri  metntef  or  einpioytt 


Arrivil      Departure 


Coutty 


US 


US  (Ubr  US  Ma 

Foreip        equMM        foraip        equMM        Focip        tqwoM 
airrency         or  US  omvci         or  US  anenqr         or  US 


U.&I 
or  US 


KLf  UTION  TO  PARIS  MR  SHOW  AND  WRTM 
ATUUmC  ASSEMBLY.  MAY  21-JUK  10,  ISSI 


Local  delegatioii  enpenMS. 


5/31 


6/1 


1.29162 


1JJ303 2*7465 


ConMvtlee  Mai mva 


IJMin 2.67465 


>  Per  dKfli  cmstitutes  lodtmg  and  meah 

'  n  toretgn  oirrerKy  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equwalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  ejqxnded 


■aVM  PRK(.  Oiamni 

A«st  24. 1911 
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Dale 


Rerdlen' 


Otter 


Total 


Name  of  membei  or  einployte 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


USdolar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
cunency 


USdolar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
airrency 


US 


or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


US 


orU5 


Finnegan.  David. 6/1 

Howard,  Robert 6/1 

Slwayder,  Patti 6/1 

Ritter,  Don 4/16 

Dmgell,  Mm  D 4/8 

4/14 
CaMns,  CatdK 


Mooreliead.  Carlos . 


4/8 

4/14 

4/8 

4/14 

SMIiy.  Retard 4/8 

4/14 

S«w(t.  Al 4/8 

4/14 
Ottmger,  Ridwd 4/8 


Tauke,  Thomas.. 


6/3 

6/3 

6/3 

4/19 

4/13 

4/18 


Canada... 
do- 
do.. 


Pakislin.. 
France .... 
Austria.... 
4/13     France.. 


4/18  Austria... 

4/13  France... 

4/18  Austria... 

4/13  France... 

4/18  Austna... 

4/13  France... 

4/18  Austria... 

4/12  France... 


225.00 228.93 

22S.00 228.93 

225.00 228.93 

22100 2.148J0  . 

58100 2J71.50 

416.00 

SHOO 2J71.50 

520.00  

5n.00 2J71.50 

J2000  

58100  ..:." 2J71.50 

520.00. 


Benson,  Kattileen.. 


4/8 

4/13 
4/8 

4/14 
Braun.  William 4/8 

4/13 
Gold.  David 4/8 

4/13 
Kitmiller,  Wm.  M 4/8 

4/14 
4/8 

4/14 
4/8 

4/14 
4/8 

4/13 
4/8 

4/13 

4/8 

•  4/14 


4/13 
4/18 
4/13 
4/18 


France.. 
Austria.. 
France.. 
Austria.. 


58100 2J71.50 

J2000       

490.00 1.147.50 — 

480.80 - 

58100 2471 50 _ 

520.00 

50100 2.371.50 - *■■       2.959.50 


45393 

453.93 

453.93 
2J7600 
2J59.S0 

416.00 
13»» 

520.00 
2JS9.50 

S20J0 
2159.50 

520.00 
2.959.50 

520.00 
1.637.50 

4I0J0 
2.959.50 

52000 


Potter.  FrantM.,  Jr.. 

Schooler.  David 

Woo.  Michael  T 

McCabe.  Michael 


4/13  France.. 

4/18  Austria.. 

4/13  France.. 

4/18  Austria.. 

4/13  France... 

4/18  Austria.. 

4/13  France.. 

4/18  Austria.. 

4/13  France.. 

4/18  Austria.. 

4/13  France.. 

4/18  Austria.. 

4/13  France.. 

4/18  Austria.. 

4/13  ■ 
4/18 


France.. 


416.00 

508.00 2371.50 

520.00 

588.00 2471.50 

520.00 

588.00 2471.50 

416.00 
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Me 


PndCTi' 


Trmsportation 


OOief  purposes 


TotH 


VcMl      Depatin 


Gantry 


^  U.S  dolir 

Foreign        eijufvalent 
cwitncy        « U.S. 
cwmcy* 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  (Ubr 

equivilent 

orU.S. 

currency' 


US  Mar 

U.S.doli 

Foreign 

equvalent 

Foreign 

equnolen 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

or  US. 

currency* 

currency 

KitznNlef,  Win.  M.., 


CoiW  D«igHW»« 

Transportjtnn  ml  retoted  r<penm 

Control  room  expenses 

OnoH  long  distance  cals  and  instalMion .. 

Commmoe  total 


6/10 
t/14 


6/13 
6/16 


Sneden.. 
France... 


300.00  . 
225.00  . 


3.S31.9S 
299S0 
8S362 


30000 
225.00 

3,53195 
259  50 
S8362 


17,914.00 40,035.59 4.675.07  , 


62,624.66 


■  hr  dwi  amstitutes  loilgiag  ind  mob 

' n  foreign  currency  s  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  II  U.S.  currency  is  used,  entei  amount  expended. 

'Unknown  at  tlifi  time 


JOHN  S  MNGELL.  Oiairman 

August  5.  1981. 
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Me 


Per  dm' 


OHier  purposes 


ToW 


Name  of  member  or  rmpioyee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency* 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalenl 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equwalent 

orUi. 


US.  ( 
Foreign 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


4/10 
5/2( 


Switnrland.. 
IW» 


25500 
64400 


5/21 


644.00 


Patncia  Sctiroeder 4/» 

Pelei  y  tatno,  li 5/22 

Conmercial  transportation „ 

Gamer  J.  Cine,  staff 5/22 

Commercial  transportation 

Win  Conyers.  if 6/19  6/25     Kcnyi 412.56' 

Commercial  transpurtatian 34(4 00 

Oliver  B.  Qumn.  staff 6/19  6/25     dt iviSi'ZZ~Z. 

Commercial  transportation 1,9*6.1)0 


12.M 367  88 

495.74 1,139.74 

1364.00 3,364  00 

495.7* 1.139  74 

3.445.00 3,445  00 

412  50 

3,464  00 

41250 

1.94600 


Committee  total 2,36S.0O 


13,323.36 15,691.36 


■  to  diem  constitutes  Ugng  and  meals. 

' If  foreign  currency  s  used  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended 


PITER  W  ROdNO.  JR  Ctiairman 

Septemter  15.  1981. 
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JUNE  30, 1981 


Me 


Per  dJCffi ' 


TrsRsportitNin 


Othtr  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  nentier  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dotal 

equivalent 

or  US 

cunency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  doUai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 

currency 


USdotar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 

currency 


US.  dotal 
equivalent 

or  US 
currency' 


Cassan.  RudolpA.. 


5/26 


6/5      SMitniM.. 


1.93545 


93500 


UMe.  StepnenOale.. 

SeKert,  Gerald 

WekH,  Edmund  B 


5/26 
5/26 
5/26 


5/29 
5/30 
5/30 


Switzerland.. 

* 

dD 


70380 
0060 
70380 


34000 
42500 
34000 


Committee  total 2,040.00 


1.23000 

119.00  '5690 

196,00  <93  71 

1,21400 

1,256.00 

1,256.00 

5,106.61 


*  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  entr  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  U S  currency  s  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
'  Local  transportation 

*  Local  Iransponatnn  lor  travelers  Cassan.  Little.  Seifert.  and  Weldi 


WAITER  B  JONES 

July  24,  1981 
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Me 


Per  diem' 


TraMpirtition 


Olfwi  purposes 


ToU 


Name  ol  memliei  or  employee 


Airival      Departure 


Countiy 


US  dotal 


oxrency 


01  US 
currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dollar 

USdotar 

Foreign 

eouwalenl 

Foreign 

equivaleit 

curiMcy 

oiUS 

ojiiency 

or  US 

currency' 

currency' 

Jotn  G  Fanr 5/28 

5/29 
5/31 
6/3 

RrtaiS  J  Suhvan 5/28 

5/29 
5/31 
6/3 

Itayne  Giisliani 5/28 

5/31 

6/1 

6/3 


5/29  Italy 10797 

5/31  Romania 1,894  85 

6/3  Hungary 6.797  25 

6/9  France 3,498 

5/29  Italy 107.9; 

5/31  Romania 1,89486 

6/3  Hungary 6.797  25 

6/9  Fiance „ 3,498 

5/30  Spam 22,080 

6/1  Denmark 1.389  5 

6/2  Fmland 45.210 

6/9  France 3.498 


93  lo;  97 

174  1.894  85 

225  6  797  25 

636  3,498 

93  107  97 

174  1,894  85 


225 
636 
240 
190 
104 
636 


6,797  25 

3.498 

.'2,080 

1.189  5 

45,210 

3,496 


S3 
174 
225 
636 

93 
174 
225 
636 
240 
190 
104 
636 
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JUNE  30, 1981-Continued 


IMe 


PerdM' 


Transportation 


OIker  pwpwes 


Taw 


Name  of  memfaei  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Countiy 


US  i 

Foreign 
currency         or  US 
currency' 


US  dotar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


US  I 


Foreign 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


ItaGmi.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/1 

6/3 

t/3 


5/30     Spain 
6/1       " 
6/2 
6/9 
6/9 


Finland 

France 

Paid  SdoeHliamer t/3  6/9      .do 

GvniMy... 

GeraUne  Ferraro Fi»ice 

Ganwy... 

James  J  Howard 6/5  6/7      France 

6/1  6/10     lieM..... 

, Gemwy... 

RaPenA.  Roe 6/5       .    6/7      France 

6/8  6/10     Ireland 

GemMir... 

Kenneth  House 6/5  6/7      France 

6/S           6/10     Ireland..... 
Germaiy... 


22,080 

1,3895 

45,210 

3,498 

3,498 


2.915 


1.749 
210 


1,749 
210 


1,749 
210 


240  . 
190  . 
104  . 
636  . 
636  . 
(•) 
530  . 
(•) 
311  . 
318  . 
(•) 
318  . 
311  . 
(•) 
311  . 
311 
(•) 


3,368.65 

Txiixi 


1,452  . 


6,741.9 


2,904 


6,7419 


2J04 


U  J  tatar 

roreign 

currency 

or  US 

currency' 

22.0(0 

240 

\Mi 

M 

4UI( 

m 

vm 

a 

3.4M 

(X 

3X1(5 

XfH 

2.115 

sa 

4.1I7.1S 

\m 

1.74J 

m 

2U 

311 

(.741.1 

vm 

1.749 

ill 

2M 

m 

17419 

vm 

1.74J 

m 

210 

311 

(.741.9 


2J04 


Committee  total.. 


7,670 


6,7419 
11.890 


2.904 


I9,5MI 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  kidging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  If  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

'  Only  air  transportation 


JAMES  J  HOWARO.  Oiannan. 

Jriy  30.  19(1 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR  1  AND  JUNE  30, 

1981 


Date 


Per  diem- 


oner 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  emplotne 


Arrival      Departure 


Countiy 


USdolar 

USdotar 

US  drier 

Foreign 

equwaknt 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

eguwalent 

Fore^i 

currency 

or  US 
currency' 

currency 

or  US 
currency' 

currency 

orUS 
currency' 

oirrtncy 

US 


or  US 


Sdieuer.. 


Kopp.. 


4/11 
4/14 
4/19 
4/23 


4/10  USA. •1.925.00 

4/14  Germany 502.88  234.99  840.72        '363.29 

4/19  Franc* 2,940.00  5(8.00 2.94000 

4/23  EmM 236.95  516.00 _ 23(.»5 


1J4360 


EnsMI.. 

u.5a..... 


1J2S.00 
SNK 

mm 

SIIN 


Clark.. 


4/14 
4/18 
4/23 


Fuqua.. 


4/14 
4/18 
4/23 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


4/14  USA •2.450JI0. 

4/18  France 1,47000  588.00 

4/23  England...- _ 296.20         645.00 

4/i4  u:sa:;zzi;;iizzz;"I!;;;i;i":;;;:;;;;;::;;ii:iii;i;;;i;i;i!;ii"'«2S>m»': 

4/18  France „ 1,470.00  588.00 _ 

4/23  Englaod 29620  64500 

u.Ia 

5/28  USA „. (•)    *isain 


1,47000 
296  20 


2.4S(J( 


wm 


1.470(1 
29(20 


2JMJi 
MM 
(4S.(( 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 


Spain.. 
Denmark.. 
Hnland 


6/10     France.. 
USA... 


22,080.00 

1,38900 

45210 

4.08100 


240.00  

190.00  . 

104.00 

742.00 


22,0(0.00 

1,3(900 

45210 

4JI(100 


240(0 

vtm 

l(4.(( 


Walker.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


Bouquard.. 


Carney.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


5/28  USA. 

5/31  Spain 22.08000 

6/2  Oenmitk 1,38900 

6/3  Fmland 452 10 

6/10  France „ 4,081 00 

USA 

5/28  USA.. 


(»)      •3,936.79 3.93179 

240  00 22,0(000  240.00 

19000 „ 1.3«900  190.(0 

104  00  ~ 452 10  104.(( 

74200         ..._ _ -i 4.081  X  742.(0 


Fkppn.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


5/31  Spain 22,0(0.00 

6/2  Denmark „ 1,38900 

6/3  Finland.i 45210 

6/10  France 4,081.00 

USA 

5/28  USA 


240.00 

19000 

104.00  

742.00  


(»)      •3,93(79 


nmm 

ljt900 

45210 

4.0(100 


240.(( 
19000 
10400 
74200 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 


Spain.. 
Denmark.. 
Finland 


6/10     France.. 
USA.. 


22,08000 

1.38900 

45210 

4,081.00 


(»)      •3,93(.79 - 3,93(79 

24000      _ 22.0(0.00  240.00 

190  00         1.3(900  19000 

104  00 _ 452.10  104.00 

74200 4,0(100  74210 


5/29 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


5/28     USA.. 


Hanson.. 


S/2( 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


Spain.. 
Denmark.. 

Fmland 

France 

USA 

5/28     USA...... 


(<)      •4,48(79  . 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 
6/10 


14,72000  160.00 - 14,72000 

1,389.00  19000  1J8900 

452.10  10400 45210 

4,08100  742.00  4.0(100 


4.4(979 

1(0.(0 
190.00 
10400 
742.(0 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 
6/10 


Spain.. 


22,080.00 
1,389.00 
45210 


Jenks. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


Denmark 

Finland 

France 4,08100 

USA. 
5/28     USA 


240.00 

190.M 

10400  

742.00  


(»)      •3.93179  . 


22.0(000 

1.3(900 

45210 

4.08100 


3J3179 
240.(0 
190(0 
104.(0 

mm 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 
6/10 


Spain 

Denmark. 


22.08000 

1,38900 

45210 

France 4,0(1 .00 

USA 


240.00 
19000 
104.00 


(')      •3,936.79 


22.0(000 

1.3(900 

45210 


742.00  - 4.0(1.00 


3,i3in 

mm 

190(0 
104.(0 

mm 
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1981— Continued 


0* 


Nmk  of  mnto  or  cnptoyw 


tm*      Dwartwt 


Other  purpoacs 


ToW 


Coimtry 


US.  Ma 

US.  dotal 

For««n 

equMlRit 

Foretgn 

egoMknt 

cunbicy 

a  US 

cwrtncy 

Of  U.S 

OlTOICll' 

camncif' 

US  dotal 

Foreifn 

equivaM 

currency 

or  US 

cunency' 

US.  dotal 

Foreign        equviM 
currency  or  US 

currency' 


^m.. 


Mduo.. 


5/21 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


S/2t     U.SA.. 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 


Span.. 
Dnmurli .. 
FatamI 


6/10  Fran.. 
U.SA.. 


(»)   •3,J38./S 3,936.79 

22.000.00     240.00  22,08000  24000 

1.3(19.00     190.00  1.38900  190  00 

452.10     104.00  _ 452.10  10400 

4.081.00    742.00 4,011.00  742.00 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


5/28  USA. 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 
6/10 


Spain.. 


(»)     UW-TS  . 


Oenmart 1.319.00 

Fnlaid..  


Ti)ta.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


Fraw 4,08100 

USA 

5/28  U.SA 

5,31 
6/2 
6/3 
6/10 


22,080.00          240.00 „ 22  080  00 

190.00 1.389.00 

452 10           104.00 ..„ 452 10 

"2.00 — 4.081.00 


3,936.79 
240  00 
190.00 
10400 
742.00 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


5/28     U.SA.. 


S|ia« 22,010.00 

DawMrt 1 J89  00 

Finlaid 45210 

Fran 4.081.00 

MUX 


...                    (•)      •3.936.79 3.936.79 

JJOOO 22.080.00  24O00 

MM 1.38900  190.00 

10*00  45210  10400 

M200 : 4.081.00  74200 


Oupn.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


Spain.. 
Dennurfc . 

Fmtari 

France 

USA 

5/28     USA 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 
6/10 


(•)        3,936.79 3.936  79 

^■S5S2      ?I5* - nrnx  24000 

'•?f??S           SS -•• 'SWOO  1«M 

452.10           104.00 45210  10400 

4.0(1.00           742.00 4.0(1.00  742.00 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 


Spain.. 


FaHaid.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


6/10     Fran.. 
UJA.. 
5/28     USA.. 


22,08000 

1,389  00 

452.10 

4.0(i.00 


(•)    »i!am . 


2<000  22.080  00 

180.00  1,38900 

}M» 452.10 

'«00 4.081.00 


3.936.79 
24000 
190.00 
104.00 
742.00 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 
6/10 


Spain.. 


Bjartj 


5/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 


Fatand.. 
France.. 
USA... 
5/28     U.SA... 


(«)      *i.mii 

22.080.00  240.00  2208000 

1.389.00  190.00 l'3890O 

452 10  104.00  452 10 

4,081 00  742.00  „ 4081 00 


3,936  79 
240.00 
19000 
10400 
74200 


5/31 
6/2 
6/3 


toin^ 
Oainuik . 

FaHaid.. 


22.080.00 
1.38900 
452.10 


6/10     Fraw 4.081 00 

USA 


240.00 
190.00 
104.00 
74200 


(•)      •3336.79  . 


22.080.00 

1,38900 

45210 

4,081.00 


3,93679 
24000 
19000 
104.00 
74200 


Coda!  Oiafas.. 


5/28 

5/31 

6/1 

6/10 

5/28 


22.0(0.00 

694.75 

5.214.00 


Tymysqin.. 

Skaduiai 


6/4 
6/10 

"6/4 

6/10 


5/28     USA... 

5/31     Spain.... 

6/1      Damat 

6/10     Fran.. 
USA... 

5/31     Spain \..Z:ZZ^ZZ^. 

6/4      USA 

6/10     Fraict 3.49(.00 

U.SA 

6/4      USA 

6/10     Fran 3.498.00 

USA.. 


........                (•)      •3.936.79 ,.  3.936.79 

240.00 22,080.00  24000 

9500  694.75  9500 

948.00  _ 5,214.00  94800 


63«.00  . 


(•) 


'  1.17S.1S 4.265.98 


3.498.00 


5.442.13 

aoo 

636.00 


(•) 


636.00 „ „ „....      3.498.00 


OOO 
636.00 


5/30 
6/4 
6/11 
6/13 


5/n  ufA :;'''i3;7»:«:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

6/4  Japan. m.542       1.04900 123542 

6/11  Qaia „ „ oOO  000 

6/13  Hont  tani 1.716.00  312.00 0.00 'Z.Zl^ZZ'ZZl i'ifi'eOO 


3.72640 

1,049.00 

000 

312.00 


Mai.. 


25.504.99 72.229.69 4,265.98 102.00066 


Mention'  *"•  RoiSf^  '"'^  *"  ™*        '"  '"'*'  '"""'  *"'*'■"*'  "^  *"*  Wivateil;  i  U.S.  cunocy  is  used,  enter  amount  enpended 


>  Mihtaiy  air        *  Military /commercial,       •  Traveled  witti  While  House 

DON  FUQUA,  Charman 

July  31,  1981. 
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Bate 


Padtan' 


Name  ol  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Traoportation ' 


Otiier  purposes 


Total 


Country 


Foreign 
cwrency 


US  dollar 
equivaleiil 
or  US. 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotal 

equivalent 

a  US. 

curreMy< 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotal 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency' 


USdotar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US. 

currocy* 


L  A  (Slup)  Batab.. 


TranspoMion  by  Departmoit  ol  Defaw.. 
Hon.  Wyctie  Fonrlef,  Jr 


4/16 
4/20 
4/21 
4/23 
4/24 


4/20     Bra/H 

4/21     Argaitma.. 


4/23     BraaL.. 
4/24 


4/26     Janaica.. 


36.86944 

896,732 

6,833  56 

1,78880 

26681 


464.00  

29200  

86.00  

7500  

150.00  


21J9 
7(14 


158.00 
220.93 


153.39. 


TianspiNlJlion  bv  Depailment  ol  Defade.. 
Hon.  M  FraueL 


4/16 
4/20 
4/21 
4/23 
4/24 


4/20     Bra2i 

4/21  Afgaitina... 

4/23     BnaL 

4/24 


4/26     Janaica.. 


36.869.44 

896,732 

6,833  56 

1.788  80 

266.81 


464.00  

29200  

8600  

75.00  

150.00  


643.39 
59107 
86.00 
75.00 

303.39 

3,771.91  3,771.91 

21.39 158.00 mX 

78.14  — . 220.93 591.07 

86.00 

- 75.00 

153.39 303J9 


Transportation  by  Department  ol  Oelena.. 


4/16 
4/20 
4/21 
4/23 
4/24 


4/20     BraiL 

4/21 

4/23 

4/24 

4/26 


BraaL.. 


36.86944 

896,732 

6,833  56 

1,788.80 

266.81 


464.00  . 
292  00 

8600  . 

75.00  . 
150.00. 


3.7J.91..... 3.771.91 

21J9 158.00 643J9 

78.14 22093 591.07 

(6.00 

75JI0 

153.39 303.39 

3.771.91  3.ni.91 
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Continued 


Date 


Tiansportabon 


OOmi  pwposes 


lolal 


Name  of  membei  oi  employee 


Airival      Depaituie 


Country 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dola 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 


US  dotar  US. 

Foreign        equivalent  Foreign 

cuirency  oi  US  currency  or  US 

cuireacy'  curroicy' 


Foreign 
currency 


US 

«q«« 

or  us 


Hon.  San  M.  Gdibons .. 


Transportation  by  Department  ol  Oelense.. 


4/16 
4/20 
4/21 
4/23 
4/24 


4/20  Brazil. 

4/21  ArgaitlM... 

4/23  Brad 

4/24  Mexico 

4/26 


36,86944 

896,732 

6,83356 

1,788.80 

266.81 


46400 
29200 
86.00 
75.00 
150.00. 


2U9 
78.14 


158.00 
220.93 


Hon  Don  J  Pease 

IMund. 

4/16 

4/20 

BraaL 

36.869.44 

4/20 

4/21 

896  732 

Relufld. 

4/21 
4/23 

4/23 
4/24 

BiaaL 

6,833  56 

Menoo 

178880 

46880 

Refund 

4/24 

4/26 

Janaica 

266.81 

464.00  . 
8S.64  . 

292.00  . 
30.94  . 
86  00 
75.00 
19.66 


3.771.91 
2IJ9 


7(.14 


153J9. 


Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense.. 
Hon,  Ridiard  T  Sdiute 


5/28 

5/29 
5/31 
6/3 

Transportation.  Department  ol  Oelense _ 

Hon  Guy  Vander  Jagt 

Thelma  Astey 4/16 

4/20 
4/21 
4/23 
4/24 

Transportation  by  Department  of  Detanc 

Josepb  R.  Dowley 4/16 

4/20 
4/21 
4/23 
4/24 

Transportation  by  Department  ol  Defense 

David  B  Robr 4/16 

4/20 
4/21 
4/23 
4/24 

TransportatJon  by  Department  of  Oelense 


5/29  Italy 

5/31  Romania.. 

6/3  Hungaiy.. 

6/9  Fraice.... 


107,970 

1,894.85 
6,797.25 
3,498.00 


150.00 

5752 

1S339 

377191 

93.00 

174.00  _ 

225.00 .      

636.00 „ 

4/25  Philippines.. 

4/20     Braal 

4/21  ArgaitiRa.... 

4/23     Braal 

4/24     Mexico 

4/26     Jamaica. 


4/20     Brazil 

4/21     Argoitin.. 
4/23     BrazH.., 


4/24     Mexico... 
4/26     Jamaica.. 


36.869.44 

896.732 

6.833.56 

1,78880 

266.81 

'36,869.44 

896,732 

6,833  56 

1,788.80 

266.81 


464.00 
292.00 
86.00 
75.00 
150.00 
■—- 

292.00 
86  00 
75.00 

150.00 


4.425.17  . 

\»!»  ■ 
21J9 
78.14 


15800 
220.93 


3.771.91 
21J9 
7L14 


153.39 


ViM 

ma 

(Ml 
7&.M 
30131 
3.771.91 
(OJ9 
(IS.I4) 

sn« 

7M( 

(19.1*) 

3033 

(5752) 

3.771.91 

IMI 

17UI 

BSJI 

C3UI 

4.42SI7 

IJIUI 

snji 

KM 

nm 


158.00 
220.93 


4/20  Brazil 

4/21  VgmliRa... 

4/23  Brazil 

4/24  Mexico.. 


4/26     Jamaica.. 


36.869.44 

896.732 

6,833  56 

1.788.80 

266.81 


464.00 
29200 
86  00 
75.00  . 
15000  . 


3.ni.91 
21J9 
7tl4 


153.39  . 


158.00 
220.93 


3.771.91 


15339  . 


3J71J1 
C43J9 
SIL87 

mm 

nm 

mm 

3.771  Jl 

«am 
ma 

mm 
nm 

3J7IJ1 


Committee  totals.. 


9.470i4  36.962.69  4.258.56 S0J*L49 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  ddlai  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


DAN  ilOSTlNMMSN. 


Jaly  29. 19(1 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  1  AND  JUNE 

30,  1981 


Date 


PCrd«n> 


Other  ptfposes 


Total 


Name  of  memtier  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


USdotar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dotar 

equivalent 

or  US 

cuneacy' 


Foreign 
cuirency 


US  I 


a  US. 


Foreign 
carreicy 


US 


rUS. 


Robert  McClory 

Richard  H  Giza.  staff.. 


Asia 633.90 1.434.94 

Eunpe 1.297J6 


700 


2JI74JI 
l,!f7JI 


ConNnittoe  toMs.. 


633.00  .... 


2.732.20 


7.00 isnm 


■  Pel  dcm  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollai  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


EMANO  P  BOUND.  Charmai. 

July  29.  1981 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ATFEND  CONFERENCE  ON  BURDEN  SHARING  COSPONSOREO  BY  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  12  AND  APR.  16, 1981 


Date 


Pbt  dcm' 


other 


ToU 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


ElMt  H  Levitas . 


Peter  A  Abbnizzese.. 


4/13 
4/15 
4/13 
4/15 


4/15  France.. 


4/16 
4/15 
4/16 


Englaid.. 
France ... 
England.. 


Foreign 

currency 

US,  dolar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

USdotar 

equivalent 

orUS 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dotar 

equivilent 

or  us 

currency' 

Foreign 

currency 

U.lMa 

or  US 
currency" 

99 

196  . 
129 
196  . 
129  . 

3.144  . 

3J40 

58-90 

la 

99 

2.0(6. 

un 

58-90 

m 

Committee  totals.. 


650 


5.230  . 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

■  If  foreign  currency  Is  used,  enter  U.S.  dotar  equivalent;  if  U.S  currency  is  used,  enter  amunt  expended. 


ELUOn  H  IfVITAS.  OianRai. 

Hay  27.  19(1 
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September  17,  1981 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  SPAIN,  DENMARK,  RNIAND,  AND  FRANCE,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  IHWY  28 

AND  JUNE  10, 1981 


Me 

CiHitry 

Per  dan- 

Trans; 

Foreign 
currency 

otation                  Oilier  purposes 

Tow 

Naneol  memba  or  envtoim 

ArrwH 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dotor 

equAfaknt 

or  US. 

currency' 

US  dollar                      US  dollar 

equivaleni        Foreign        equivalent 

or  US          currency         or  US 

currency'                       currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

USdolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency* 

Mk  JmM 

S/28 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 

5/31 

6/2 

6/3 

6/10 

SPM 

Dtnnani „„ 

22.080 

iJn.so 

240. 
190. 
104  . 
742. 
240. 
190. 
104  . 
742. 
240. 
190. 
104  . 
742. 



-■ 

22,080 

1,389.50 

45210 

4081 

22.080 

1,389.50 

452.10 

4081 

22,080 

1.389.50 

452.10 

4081 

5/31 
6/2 
6/3 

....     5/28 
5/31 
6/2 
6/3 

....     5/28 

240 
190 
104 
742 
240 
190 
104 
742 
240 
190 
104 
742 

FnM 

4S2.I0 

France 

4081 

»»Grt| 

Siii 

nm 
ijnso 

F«M 

Frame 

4S2.10 
4181 

Mk  htm 

Spain 

22  no 

5/31 
6/2 
6/3 

Denmarli 

i,3nso 

Fnland 

4S2 10 

France 

4081 

ConMnittee  tolab 

3.828. 

3J28 

'  Pv  dnm  constitutes  lodpng  ind  meats. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  HON.  NORMAN  D  DICKS, 

RUTH  W  FISHER.  Employee 

July  2,  1981. 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAY  25  AND  MAY  31, 1981 

Dale 

Country 

PcrdMi' 

Transportalian                 Oilier  purpims 

Total 

Ninit  ov  fTwnoer  of  twQOfiit 

Airivit 

DeparHire 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivaleiit 

OCU.S 

currency* 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar                      US  dollar 

equwaM        Fonign        equivalent 

a  US         currency         or  US 

currency'                      currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

USdolar 

equivalent 

orU.S 

currency' 

Ngnan  0  IMa 

...     5/25 
5/27 
5/29 

5/26 
5/28 
5/31 

France 

212.. 
238.. 
258.. 

1144.8 
148.75 
in.44 

12 
238 
258 

Mand 

&*««» 

ConrnittK  Mjl 

708  .. 



708 

■  tv  diem  ixnstitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

NORMAN  D  INUS 

Inly  10,  1981. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  LEADERSHIP  TRIP  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR  13  AND 

APR.  22, 1981 


Date 

(iiuntiy 

Ptrdtai' 

TranaportMiM 

Omer  purpotR 

Total 

WWIW  W   W^WfW^W   W    CII^K^vC 

Arrival 

Dqnrture 

Foreign 
currency 

USdolar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency' 

USdolar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency        or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

USdolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolar 

orUi 
curiMcy' 

Ttana  P  OTIei.  Jr 

4/13 

4/18 
4/22 

Austnia 

37500 

442.00  . 
387  00  . 

397  00 
19293 

467  00 
177  00 

772.00 
615.94 

90900 

5(4.00 

4/18 

New  Zealand 

423.01 

Nitaiy  an  transport  (reund  trip) 

454065 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Amiala 

Nam  Zealand 

375.00 

42301 

442.00  . 
38700  . 

39700 
19293 

4(7.00 
177.00 

772.00 
615.94 

SOiJ.M 

5(4.00 

■bn  air  transport  (remd  trip) 

454015 

SiMo  0  Oonle 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Australia 

Ne»  Zealand 

375.M 

442.00  . 
38700  .. 

397.00 
192.93 

4(7.00 
17700 

772.W 
61594 

JW.M 

56400 

423.01 

■ 

Milary  an  transperl  (loand  kip) 

4.540(5 

Wn  i  Rhodes 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Aoslrab 

No*  Zealand .„ 

375.00 

423.01 

44200  .. 
38700  .. 

39700 
19293 

46700 
17700 

77200 
615.94 

909.00 
564.00 

Military  air  transport  (nnad  tip) 

4J40.65  .. 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Australia _. 

Nevr  Zealand..... 

37500 

42301 

44200  .. 
38700  .. 

397.00 
192.93 

4(700 
177.00 

772.00 
615.94 

909.00 
5(400 

Military  air  transport  (round  hip) 

4.540.65  .. 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Austraia 

New  Zealand... _. 

37500 

423.01 

44200  .. 
387  OO  .. 

397.00 
192.93 

4(7.00 
17700 

772.00 
615.94 

909  00 
5(4.00 

Military  an  transport  (round  Irip) 

4,540.65  .. 

lames  1  Honiard 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Australia 

Ne«  ZoiM .._ 

37500 

423  01 

44200  .. 
387.00  .. 

4.S40.6S  .. 

397.00 
192.93 

4(700 
177.00 

772.00 
615.94 

909.00 
5(4.00 

Mnai taiport  (nMd trip) 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

AuriialB. _ 

Nenr  Zealand 

375.00 

423.01 

44200  .. 
387  00  .. 

397.00 
19293 

4(7.00 
177  00 

77200 
61594 

90900 

5(4.00 

Mitaiy  au  transport  (round  trip) 

4540(5 

Airaliam  Ram.  k 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

AiBtraia. 

Nm  Zealand 

375.00 
4n.01 

442.00  .. 
38700  .. 

39700 
192.93 

4«7.00 
17700 

772.00 
61594 

'969.06 

5(4.00 

Mdrlary  air  transport  (reund  trip) 

4540(5 

Oiarles  B  Rangel 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Australia 

Ne»  Zealand 

37500 

423.01 

442.00  .. 
387.00  .. 

397.00 
19293 

4(700 
177.00 

fim 

615.94 

9«.W 

5(4.00 

Mitaiy  air  transport  (reund  trip) 

4  540  65 

C.  W  ■■»■■  Young 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

*ia**,-... 375.66 

Nca  Zealand 42301 

44200  .. 
387  00  .. 

397.00 
192.93 

4(7.00 
177.00 

772.00 
615.94 

9b9.'66 

5(4.00 

Mitaiy  air  transport  (round  trip) 

4540(5 

«*»S.*«iila 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Au^aia. 

37500 

442.M  .. 
387.00  .. 

39700 
19293 

4(700 
17700 

77200 
615.94 

Woo 

564.00 

New  Zealand 

423.01 

MMary  an  transport  (round  trip) 

4.540(5 

GaoriB  M.  CBiM 

4/13 

4/18 

4/18 
-      4/22 

Austnia 

New  Zealand 

37500 

423.01 

4420O  .. 

39700 
17700 

467;66' 

615.94 

96906 

56400 

MMary  air  transport  (rend  trip) 

38700  .. 

192.93 

MvtyRoB .:; 

VI3 

4/18 

4/18 
4/22 

Austraia 

New  Zealand 

375.00 
423.01 

442.00  .. 
387.00  ... 

39700 
192.93 

am" 

17700 

77266"  ■■ 

615.94 

90900 
5(4.00 

■toy ajrtmsport  (iMud kip) 

ISiAU 

Hwy  1.  HI* „ 

4/13 

4/18 

4/11 
4/22 

Au^aia 

37500 

442.00  ... 
387.00  ... 

397  00 
192.93 

4(700 
17700 

772:66"' 

615.94 

«j.oii 

5(4.(1 

New  Zealand 

~    ..        423.01 
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REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  LEADERSHIP  TRIP  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  13  AM) 

APR.  22, 1981-Continued 


Date 


Ptrieaii 


OiKrpapaaK 


Tuw 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


Foreyi 


US  dHar 

equwaM 

or  US 


MS 
equK 
or  US 


Foevi        equnalent        Foretn 


US  dolai 

equvaknl 
orUS 


Farev< 


US 
equn 
vUS 


Mitaiy  air  transport  (round  trip) . 
Donn  Anderson 


4.540(5 

4/13  4/18     Austraia 375.00  44200  

4/18  4/22     New  Zealand 42301  387.00 

MHilary  air  transport  (round  trip) 4,540(5 


KiitODonnel 4/13 

4/18 

MHitaiy  air  transport  (round  trip) 

iames  C  Healey.  Jr 4/13 

4/18 

Mllitaiy  aii  transport  (round  trip) 

Charles  Wolerton 4/13 

4/18 

Mitaiy  ail  transport  (round  trip) _ 

Frandne  Gannon 4/13 

4/18 

Mitaiy  air  transport  (round  trip) 

Freeman  H  Cary 4/13 

4/18 


4/18 
4/22 


Austraia.. 
New  Zealand.. 


375.00 
423.01 


442  00 
38700 


4/lS 
4/22 


Austraia.. 
New  Znili 


375.00 
423.01 


442.00  . 
38700  . 


4.540(5 


4/11 
4/22 


Austraia 

New  Zealand.. 


375.00 
423.01 


44200 
387  00  . 


4j4»i$ 


4/18     Austraia 

4/22     New  Zealand.. 


37500 
423.01 


442.00 
38700 


4.540(5 


4.540(5 

4/18     Australia 375.00  442.W 

4/22     New  Zealand 423.01         387.00 

MNitary  air  transport  (round  kip) „ 4.540.(5 


39700 
19293 

467  00 
177  OC 

77200 
61594 

909N 

5(480 

39700 
19293 

4(7  00 
177.00 

77200 
61594 

9MJ0 
5(480 

397.0c 
192.93 

467  00 
177M 

77200 
61594 

90900 
5(480 

397  00 
19293 

467  OC 
17700 

77200 
61594 

90900 
5(480 

39700 
19293 

4(7  OC 
17700 

77200 
61594 

91980 
5(4(0 

397N 
192.93 

4(7  W 
17780 

77200 
(15J4 

91980 
5(4.(0 

■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dolar  equivalent,  il  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  enpendal 


THOMAS  P  CNEIi  J* 

Hay  26  1981 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  HON.  C.  TRENT  LOH,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUNE  5  AND  JUNE  9, 1981 


Dale 


Fir  don' 


loU 


Name  ol  membei  or  employee 


Artwal      Departure 


Country 


US  dolar 
Foreign  equivaleni 
cuirency         or  US 


Foreign 
cunency 


US  dolai 

equvatem 

or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

equvalent 

01U.S 


Forefn 
cvrancy 


US 


oiUi 


C  Trent  Lott 

8/5 

6/9 

France 

'2,332.00 

42400 

11,127.27 

2.02314 

NA 

NA     '13.459  27 

2.447  14 

(>Dmminee  totals 

424.00  . 

2.023 14  

NA  

2.447.14 

■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  neMs. 
'  French  trances 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  activity  at  Fort  Indiantown  Gap, 
Pa.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Tunisia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-41),  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  (Transmittal  No.  81-85).  pursuant 
to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-77,  "To  expand  investment  op- 
portunities of  businesses  operating  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia;  to  promote  economic 
development;  and  for  other  purposes,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198: 


to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Tunisia  (Transmittal  No.  81-41),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  FVireign 
Affairs. 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (Transmittal 
No.  81-85),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2196.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  reports  issued  or  released  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  during 
August  1981,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  of  tlie  accounts  of  the  Senate 
Building  Beauty  Shop  for  the  year  ended 
February  28.  1981.  pursuant  to  section  451 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  (AFMD-81-79,  August  6,  1981);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  progress  in  im- 
proving program  and  budget  information 
for  congressional  use,  pursuant  to  section 
202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  (PAD-81-88,  September  1,  1981);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


_  ntinujn. 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $572,796.20  in  excess  oil 
royalties  to  Shell  Oil  Co..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2200.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Metric  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
effects  of  metric  change  on  workers'  tools 
and  training,  pursuant  to  section  6<9)  of 
Public  Law  94-168;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

2201.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  use  of  exemplary  educa- 
tion programs  for  disadvantaged  children 
(HRD-81-65.  September  15.  1981):  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Education  and  Labor. 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  major  income  security  and 
social  services  issues  (HRD-81-104,  August 
13,  1981):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Education  and 
Labor.  Energy  and  Commerce,  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  Ways  and  Means. 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Majori- 
ty Printing  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, for  the  year  ended  August  31.  1980, 
pursuant  to  section  451  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (AFMD-81-75. 
August  24.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  Stales,  transmit- 
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ting  the  audit  of  the  accounta  of  the  Minori- 
ty Printing  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, for  the  year  ended  September  30. 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  451  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (AFMD-81- 
80.  August  24.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  House 
Administration. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  taxation  of  life  insurance 
companies  (PAD-81-1.  September  17.  1981); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  low-level 
radioactive  waste  disposal,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  Public  Law  96-573;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


September  17,  1981 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  222.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3112,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  additional 
ten  years,  to  extend  certain  other  provisions 
for  an  additional  seven  years,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-229).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  223.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
prohibit  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  in- 
formation identifying  certain  United  States 
intelligence  officers,  agents,  informants,  and 
sources  (Rept.  No.  97-230).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  224.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3210.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1978,  to  esUblish  obligation  limiUtions 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  related  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-231).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  225.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3377.  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-232). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.  Con.  Res. 
179.  Concurrent  resolution  making  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983;  (Rept.  No.  97-233).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  4284.  A  bill 
to  name  the  lock  authorized  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Vermilion  Lock.  Louisiana,  as 
"Leland  Bowman  Lock";  (Rept.  No.  97-234). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DIXON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  4522.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 


District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  97-235).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fahy,  Mr.  FiHDLEY.  and  Mr.  Yoong 
of  Missouri): 
H.R.  4506.  A  bill  to  name  the  lock  and 
dam  authorized  to  replace  locks  and  dam  26. 
Mississippi   River.    Alton,    111.,   as   "Melvin 
Price  Lock  and  Dam";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  4507.  A  bill  to  delay  the  application 
of  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  until  January  1. 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  4508.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  the  Lower  Mississippi  River 
to  authorize  construction  of  the  St.  Johns 
Bayou    and    New   Madrid    Floodway.    Mo., 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   GRAMM   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Browm  of  Ohio.   Mr.   Shelby.   Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.. 
Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Stump,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.     Mr.     Dan     Daniel.     Mr. 
MooRE,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Paol,  Mrs. 
BonQUARo,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.     Winn,     Mr.     McDonald,     Mr. 
Badham.  and  Mr.  Grisham): 
H.R.  4509.  A  bill  to  reform  regulatory  pro- 
cedures relating  to  safe  drinking  water  re- 
quirements, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  GuNDERsoN,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.R.  4510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  credit  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  a  certain  portion  of  governmental 
pensions  based  on  services  not  covered 
under  the  social  security  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  persons 
shall  be  eligible  to  be  licensed  as  broadcast- 
ing station  operators  under  such  act  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  citizens  or  nation- 
als of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HUGHES  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  4513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  of  1978  to  extend  the  periods 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request): 
H.R.  4514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio): 
H.R.  4515.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  mortgage  loan  purchase  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage   Association;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  4516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
able unemployment  compensation  will  be 
treated  as  wages  for  purposes  of  the  limita- 
tion on  the  deduction  for  individual  retire- 
ment savings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
income  level  applicable  to  joint  returns  at 
which  unemployment  compensation  be- 
comes taxable;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  4518.  A  blU  to  exempt  certain  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  from  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Trible,  and  Mrs.  Boccs): 
H.R.  4519.  A  bill  to  promote  orderly  and 
efficient  ocean  transportation  of  dry  bulk 
commodities  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  4520.  A  bill  to  repeal  Federal  provi- 
sions of  law  establishing  agricultural  pro- 
grams concerning  the  marketing  of  and 
price  support  for  tobacco;  to  prohibit  com- 
pacts among  States  for  regulating  tobacco 
production  and  commerce;  to  amend  the  To- 
bacco Inspection  Act  and  the  United  SUtes 
Warehouse  Act  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment of  certain  fees  to  cover  the  costs  of  In- 
spection, licensing,  and  other  activities  car- 
ried out  under  those  Acts;  and  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  tax  on  cigars  and  cigarettes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.R.  4522.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenue  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Derwinski): 

H.J.  Res.  331.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  fourth  Sunday  in  October  as  National 

Mother-in-Law  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoNABLE): 
H.J.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  4.  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional  Home  Health  Care  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  national  rugby  team  of  South  Africa 
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should  not  play  in  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  184.  Concurrent  resolution 
opposing  any  delay  in  scheduled  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  social  security  and 
veterans'  pension  recipients  without  a  corre- 
sponding and  equal  deferral  of  or  delay  In 
the  effective  date  of  the  windfall  profit  tax 
provisions  and  individual  income  Ux  reduc- 
tion provisions  for  Uxpayers  with  an  annual 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $50,000  or  more 
contained  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
H.R.  4521.  A  bill  to  extend  the  lease  terms 
of  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases.  W  66245.  W 
66246.  W  66247.  and  W  62250;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Siljan- 
DER,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  767:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  E>onnelly,  Ms. 
Oakar.  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 

H.R.  1290:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  2445:  Mr.  Hansen  of  UUh. 

H.R.  2488.  Ms.  Fiedler  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3103:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mrs.  Penwick,  and 
Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  3607:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  3806:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  3882:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  3908:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  3940:  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Johnston. 
and  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  4004:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr. 
Gore,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.R.  4009:  Mr.  Richmond. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Lehman. 

H.R.  4214:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

QUILLEN. 

H.R.  4346:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  4351:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

H.R.  4435:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Murphy. 
and  Mr.  D'Amours. 

H.R.  4443:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bar- 


nard, Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stenholm,  and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  250:  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKI,  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.J.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, and  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  DakoU,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Focli- 
etta.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  LeBoutil- 
lier, Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lee,  and  Mr. 
Butler. 

H.  Res.  12:  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  UUh,  Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Frank. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Page  222,  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  title  (and  conform  the  Uble  of  contents 
accordingly): 

TITLE    XVII-REPEAL   OF    PROGRAMS 
CONCERNING   PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR 
AND  THE  MARKETING  OF  TOBACCO 
Sec.  1701.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "to- 
bacco (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein), 
corn."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(3)  by  striking  out  •, 
except  tobacco,"  and  all  that  follows  the 
first  semicolon. 


(b)  Sections  101(c)  and  106  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(c)  and  1445) 
are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  408(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco,". 

Sec.  1702.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1301(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tobacco,"  in  para- 
pmph  (6)(A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  following  In  para- 
graph (7): 

"Tobacco  (flue-cured),  July  1-June  30; 
"Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 
1-September  30;"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  tobacco"  in  para- 
graph (11)(B);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "tobacco,"  in  para- 
graph (12). 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1303)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "rice,  or  tobacco."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  rice.". 

(c)  Section  361  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1361)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco,". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  suttsection  (a) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  371  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1371)  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco "  in  each 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
peanuts". 

(e)  Section  373  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1373)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco, 
and"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanute,  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts  from"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged  in 
the  business  of  redrying.  prizing,  or  steming 
tobacco  for  producers."  in  subsection  (a): 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$500;"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500.";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  'peanuts,  or  tobacco" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(f)  Section  375(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1375(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts". < 

(g)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  re- 
pealed: 

(1)  section  301(b)(3)(C); 

(2)  section  301(b)(10)(B): 

(3)  section  301(b)(14)(B): 

(4)  section  301(b>(15); 

(5)  section  301(b)(16)(B); 

(6)  section  311  through  314  and  316 
through  320:  and 

(7)  section  378(f). 

(h)  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1282)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco.". 

Sec.  1703.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
burley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  ".  approved  July  12.  1952 
(7U.S.C.  1315); 

(2)  section  703  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1316):  and 

(3)  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
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amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  16, 
19«5  (7  U.S.C.  1314c  note). 

Sec.  1704.  The  first  sentence  of  section  402 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1732)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  II  of  this  Act,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  1705.  Section  5  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 


714c)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
undesignated  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  in  this  section  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco.". 

Sec.  1706.  Section  8c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  608c)  is  amended— 


( 1 )  by  striking  out  "tobacco"  in  subsection 
(2KA): 

(2)  by  inserting  "tobacco,"  after  "(except 
honey,"  in  subsection  (2)(B);  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (2):  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  order  con- 
cerning tobacco  may  be  issued  or  enforced 
under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  1707.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  the  1982  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRAYXR 

The  Reverend  William  J.  Viel,  Jr.,  pas- 
tor, Ptorestville  Baptist  Church,  Forest- 
vUle,  Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Would  you  pray  with  me,  please. 

Our  Father,  we  come  before  the  throne 
of  grace  today,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
so  may  it  be  that  as  the  heart  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  Thee,  O  God.  God,  may  that 
bo  true  of  each  gathered  in  this  time  of 
prayer— our  thirst  for  Thee  a  great 
thirst. 

We  know  without  Thee  we  can  do 
nothing.  So,  guide  these  Senators  In  to- 
day's obligations  and  through  a  deep 
faith  in  Almighty  (3od  may  they  say,  "I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who 
gives  me  strength."  Grant  them  Godly 
wisdom  that  they  might  see  clearly  what 
Your  plan  is  for  our  country  and  its 
people. 

These  Senators  need  Your  power  which 
comes  through  prayer — they  have  great 
problems  to  solve,  issues  to  decide  and 
they  need  to  do  Thy  will. 

Give  these  chosen  officials  a  heart  bur- 
dened for  the  world  and  a  challenge  to 
see  that  this  land  Is  free  to  experience 
a  great  faith  in  God. 

Grant  these  servants  inner  peace  for 
untroubled  hearts  today.  This  we  ask  in 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


order  transferring  senator  baker's  time  to 
senator  thurmond 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  that  time  be 
transferred  to  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  Mr.  Thxtrmond. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MuR- 
KowsKi).  The  clerk  will  please  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RBCOONmON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

•The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  thank  you  for  recognizing  me. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  acting  majority 
leader  correct  in  his  understanding  that 
Senator  Baker  was  accorded  10  minutes 
of  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


S. 


1630— THE  CRIMINAL  CODE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1981 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  hopefully 
will  culminate  in  a  successful  conclusion 
to  our  efforts  to  revise  and  reform  our 
Federal  criminal  laws. 

First,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary — Senators  Biden,  Hatch. 
Denton,  DeConcini,  Dole,  East.  Ken- 
nedy, Laxalt,  Simpson,  and  Specter  for 
joining  me.  This  is  a  joint  bipartisan 
endeavor  to  modernize  and  systematize 
a  hodgepodge  of  criminal  statutes  en- 
acted in  a  random  fashion  over  the  al- 
most 200-year  history  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  Sen- 
ator BroEN.  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  .:;ommittee,  and  Senator 
Kennedy,  as  a  longtime  leader  in  crimi- 
nal law  reform,  join  with  me  in  this 
historic  task. 

I  also  welcome  and  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance, support,  and  encouragement  of 
the  administration  and  Attorney  General 
Smith  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  those  familiar  with  the 
road  we  reembark  upon  today  with  this 
legislation  may  be  reminded  of  the  per- 
sistence of  Moses  and  the  patience  of 
Job.  The  task  of  Criminal  Code  reform 
has  a  long  history.  In  1966,  the  Congress 
created  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  to  study 
the  need  for  a  major  legislative  overhaul 
of  the  Federal  substantive  criminal  laws. 
The  Commission  submitted  in  1971  a  final 
report  to  the  Congress  constituting  its 
recommendations — in  the  form  of  a  draft 
code — as  a  working  basis  for  a  new  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code. 

During  the  next  7  years,  extensive 
hearings  and  debate  occurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  vari- 
ous bills  and  issues.  The  hearings  alone 
now  stand  at  almost  12,000  pages  of  tes- 
timony, comments,  and  information. 


While  there  has  always  been  general 
agreement  as  to  the  need  for  a  new  code, 
a  number  of  controversial  issues  slowed 
progress  until,  through  a  process  of  com- 
promise, there  emerged  a  broadly  sup- 
ported bipartisan  Criminal  Code  bill  (8. 
1437)  that  passed  the  Senate  on  January 
30,  1978,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  15;  however, 
the  House  failed  to  act  on  a  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Criminal  Justice 
Subcommittee. 

A  similar  biU  with  improvements  (8. 
1722)  was  introduced  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress, with  administration  and  biparti- 
san support;  and,  after  committee  hear- 
ings and  consideration,  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  January  17, 1980,  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  1.  The  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  a  bill  of  similar  scope 
on  September  25,  1980.  Primarily  due  to 
the  election  year  nish  of  events,  neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  House  took  up  their 
respective  bills  for  consideration  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  helpful  for 
me  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  few 
points  about  this  moniunental  bill. 

First,  as  I  have  noted,  the  committee 
has  had  this  legislation  before  it  for  a 
decade.  The  bill  has  been  improved  upon 
in  a  slow,  but  evolutionary  process.  Over 
the  years,  each  and  every  provision  of 
this  measure  has  been  subjected  to  in- 
tense scrutiny  by  law  professors,  prose- 
cutors, defense  attorneys,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  business  groups, 
and  every  other  special  interest  group 
that  believes  it  may  be  affected  by  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  committee 
has  heard  from  hundreds  of  witnesses 
and  hours  of  time,  by  both  staff  and 
Senators,  have  been  devoted  to  the  bill. 
This  is  not  a  hastily  drawn  or  ill-con- 
ceived piece  of  legislation. 

Second,  this  bill,  as  were  its  predeces- 
sors S.  1437  and  S.  1722,  is  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  liberal  and  conservative 
points  of  view.  I  have  made  it  clear 
throughout  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure that  there  are  certain  changes  that 
I  believe  would  improve  the  bill  from  my 
perspective.  I  know  Senators  Biden  and 
Kennedy  feel  there  may  be  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  could  be  improved  from 
their  perspectives. 

Most  of  the  other  coeponsors  have 
similar  views.  However,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  achieve  enactment  of  this  kind  of 
reform  measure:  That  is  to  set  certain 
differences  aside  in  a  sense  of  bipartisan- 
ship and  common  purpose.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  bill  achieves  that  end. 

Finally,  no  amount  of  tinkering  will 
ever  produce  a  perfect  code  of  criminal 
laws  that  will  please  all  persons  at  all 
times.  We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
reaching  nice,  safe  compromises,  such  as 
splitting  the  difference  on  the  amoimt  of 
an  item  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

In  considering  the  criminal  code  re- 
form bill,  Members  of  Congress  are  tak- 


I  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ing  deflnite  stands  an  the  Issues.  Certain 
cctnduct  is  to  be  punished  as  criminal  in 
nature,  while  other  conduct  is  not.  Those 
are  difficult  lines  to  draw.  But  one  im- 
portant point  is  that  not  many  new  lines 
are  being  drawn  in  this  measure.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  bill,  perhaps  80 
to  90  percent,  is  simply  a  consolidation 
and  organizational  rewrite  of  present 
law. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part,  cur- 
rent Federal  law  is  being  retained  intact. 
A  few  provisions  of  this  bill  are  new  to 
Federal  law  and  have  been  the  focus  of 
considerable  debate  and  controversy. 

There  are  new  terms  and  new  expres- 
sions— actually  a  consolidation  of  terms 
and  expressions — ^but,  if  analyzed  close- 
ly, this  bill  Is  primarily  a  restatement  of 
current  Federal  law.  The  bill  is  written 
in  a  new,  simple,  compact  format,  de- 
signed to  be  easily  imderstood  by  both 
the  legal  and  lay  communities. 

Moreover,  whenever  an  issue  has  be- 
come too  controversial  to  be  resolved,  it 
has  generally  been  dropped  from  the 
bm. 

For  example,  changes  in  current  law 
to  reinstate  the  death  penalty  is  viewed 
to  be  too  controversial  an  issue  to  in- 
clude in  the  code  reform  legislation. 

Thus,  by  mutual  agreement  it  has 
been  dropped  from  the  bill  and  is  being 
considered  separately.  This  has  been 
dpne  with  a  number  of  issues  thought  to 
be  too  controversial  to  bring  up  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  reform  bill. 

■nils  has  worited  successfully  in  the 
past,  and  I  trust  it  will  allow  us  to  reach 
final  agreement  on  this  legislation  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  spend  an 
extended  amount  of  time  today  discuss- 
ing the  more  important  reasons  for  this 
bill  and  its  major  provisions,  I  have  pre- 
pared an  information  paper  designed  to 
systematically  introduce  interested  per- 
sons to  the  long  history  of  this  effort, 
to  the  reasons  for  continued  persistence 
toward  achieving  enactment  of  this 
landmark  legislation,  and  to  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  this  material  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a«  follows: 

Th«  Cbiminal  Code  Roobm  Act  or  1981 

(8.    1630) 
I.  Introduction: 

■ni*  American  criminal  justice  system  is 
seriously  in  need  of  reform.  Of  the  distress- 
ingly high  number  of  crimes  that  plague  our 
nation,  only  two  to  five  percent  result  In  the 
offender's  being  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
his  criminal  conduct.  It  would  be  prohibi- 
tively costly,  both  from  a  monetary  stand- 
point and  from  the  standpoint  of  fostering 
an  oppressive  level  of  law  enforcement,  to 
attempt  to  investigate  and  prosecute  any- 
-  thing  doee  to  all  criminal  offenses  that  are 
committed.  Any  solution  to  our  crime  prob- 
lem, therefore,  must  place  a  heavy  reliance 
upon  the  deterrance  of  criminal  activity  But 
to  deter,  the  criminal  laws  and  the  criminal 
Justice  process  must  be.  and  must  be  pub- 
licly perceived  to  be.  sensible,  certain,  effec- 
tive, and  Impartial  We  do  not  have  the 
reaUty  or  the  perception  of  these  qualities 
when  the  laws  themselves  are  confusing  and 
complex,  when  important  legal  consequences 


turn  on  accidents  in  legislative  drafting, 
and  when  slmUarly  situated  defendants  com- 
mitting like  offenses  receive  widely  disparate 
sentence*. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  laws  themselves 
must  be  reformed  before  any  major  Improve- 
ments can  be  made  In  the  effectiveness  of 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

A  significant  effort  Is  now  underway  to 
reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws — laws  that 
should  be  rational  and  clear  In  themselves, 
that  should  sensibly  supplement  State 
criminal  laws,  and  that  should  provide  a 
model  for  State  consideration.  The  effort  Is 
the  product  of  fifteen  years'  work,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
In  1966.  It  Is  now  In  Its  final  stage.  It  has 
been  strongly  supported  by  every  Ad- 
ministration— Republican  and  Democratic — 
throughout  the  period  of  Its  development, 
and  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
legal  and  the  law  enforcement  communities. 

The  product  of  that  effort  is  S.  1630 — a 
proposed  Federal  Criminal  Code.  The  pro- 
posed new  Code  is  monumental.  It  is  monu- 
mental not  only  in  size  (S.  1630  contains  over 
450  pages,  with  well  over  13,000  printed  pages 
of  supporting  legislative  history) .  but,  more 
significantly.  In  Its  potential  effect,  it  brings 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  clarity  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  Federal  criminal  law  that, 
among  other  advantages,  should  resiUt  In 
Judicial  economies  that  v^U  permit  the  proc- 
essing of  a  greater  number  of  offenders,  and 
It  contains  hundreds  of  specific  improve- 
ments In  the  current  penal  and  procedural 
statutes.  A  criminal  law  effort  of  this  scope 
is  imprecedented  In  the  nation's  history,  and 
It  offers  a  dramatic  opportunity  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  response 
to  crime. 

II.   Deficiencies    in    the   Current   Federal 
Criminal  Laws: 

It  Is  generally  agreed  by  those  famUlar 
with  the  existing  Federal  criminal  laws  that 
they  are  seriously  in  need  of  revision.  Cer- 
tainly today  the  Nation  does  not  have  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  code  m  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  but  has  instead  a  Jumble  of  piecemeal 
legislative  efforts  that  have  been  enacted 
sporadically  over  the  last  two  hundred  years 
While  many  of  the  current  statutes  are  use- 
ful In  meeting  contemporary  needs,  many 
others  are  not.  Some  are  merely  quaint 
remnants  of  other  eras  (such  as  the  offenses 
of  committing  piracy  for  a  foreign  prince, 
detaining  a  government  carrier  pigeon,  and 
seducing  a  female  passenger  on  a  steamship) . 
Others  are  outmoded  in  more  serious  re- 
spects, some  being  unenforceable  either  be- 
cause of  inadequate  drafting  or  covirt  con- 
struction (for  example,  the  statute  prohib- 
iting convicted  felons  from  possessing  fire- 
arms has  been  construed  by  the  courts  to 
require  proof  that  the  firearms  had  been 
moving  in  Interstate  commerce — a  restric- 
tion the  Congress  had  not  Intended).  Even 
those  statutes  that  have  utility  are  in  many 
respects  overlapping  and  Inconsistent  (for 
example,  there  exist  today  dozens  of  theft 
offenses,  several  of  which  may  apply  to  a 
single  criminal  cct.  each  defining  theft  in 
a  different  fashion  and  often  prescribing 
different  penalties) .  Moreover,  there  are 
serious  gaps  in  the  coverage  of  the  Federal 
criminal  laws  (for  example,  while  there  Is  a 
Federal  statute  covering  bank  robbery,  there 
exists  today  no  statute  directed  to  extortion 
of  monies  from  a  bank).  Even  finding  the 
law  is  a  problem.  Some  areas  of  law  in  which 
there  appear  to  be  gaps,  such  as  aircraft  hi- 
jacking and  espionage  Involving  atomic 
weapons,  actually  are  covered  in  obscure 
parts  of  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes  (conversely,  some  essentially 
regulatory  provisions,  such  as  the  prohibition 
against  using  the  likeness  of  "Smokey  Bear." 


appear  in  the  midst  of  penal  statutes  cover- 
ing such  serious  crimes  as  murder,  kidnap- 
ping, and  rape.)  Other  criminal  law  provi- 
sions are  hard  to  find  simply  because  they  do 
not  exist  in  statutory  form;  several  areas  of 
the  law,  such  as  the  principles  governing  the 
criminal  liability  of  corporations,  have  been 
left  entirely  to  development  by  Judges 
through  case-by-case  decisions — a  procew 
that  has  made  standardized,  consistent  ap- 
plication almost  Impossible.  In  addition, 
even  where  the  penal  law  does  appear  in 
statutory  form,  widely  differing  terms  are 
used  to  describe  a  defendant's  Intent  or 
other  state  of  mind  that  must  be  found  to 
coexist  with  his  criminal  action  (79  differ- 
ent and  undefined  terms,  such  as  "malicious- 
ly," "Improperly,"  and  "feloniously,"  are  used 
In  the  principal  penal  title  alone).  Finally, 
the  periods  of  Imprisonment  and  fine  levels 
authorized  for  current  offenses  bear  little  re- 
lationship to  each  other  and  a  questionable 
connection  with  what  would  appear  to  be  a 
fair  penalty  under  all  the  circumstances;  In 
fact,  the  whole  sentencing  process,  which 
today  may  result  In  widely  disparate  sen- 
tences for  essentially  similar  conduct.  Is  seri- 
ously In  need  of  reform. 

As  suggested  by  this  brief  overview,  the 
current  Federal  criminal  law  Is  not  only 
characterized  by  Innumerable  specific  defi- 
ciencies, but  as  a  whole  It  Is  haphazard,  com- 
plex, and  permeated  with  major  Impediments 
to  general  effectiveness  and  fairness.  In  the 
processing  of  criminal  cases,  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  time  of  Judges,  prosecutors, 
and  defense  counsel  Is  wasted  In  resolving 
arguments  designed  to  clarify  or  exploit  the 
statutory  confusion — a  waste  that  our  over- 
burdened criminal  Justice  system  can  ill 
afford.  Moreover,  even  when  mdlvldual  cases 
are  successfully  prosecuted,  the  haphazard 
sentencing  process  commonly  robs  the  effort 
of  whatever  deterrent  effect  it  may  be  ca- 
pable of  producing,  and  appellate  decisions 
providing  useful  statutory  Interpretations 
are  lost  as  precedents  In  Interpreting  the 
numerous  similar  statutes  based  on  slightly 
different  Jurisdictional  considerations. 

If  the  Federal  criminal  laws  are  ever  to 
be  more  effective,  they  must  be  simplified 
and  modernized. 

III.  The  Backp-ound  of  the  Effort  to  Re- 
form the  Federal  Criminal  Code: 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
current  Federal  criminal  laws.  Congress  In 
1966  established  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  The 
Commission  worked  for  three  and  one-half 
years,  and  In  January  of  1971  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  Final  Re- 
port which  It  termed  a  "work -basis"  for  a 
new  Federal  criminal  code.  The  draft  pro- 
duced by  the  Commission  was  patterned 
upon  the  Model  Penal  Code,  the  basis  of 
most  State  law  reform  efforts,  with  necessary 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  more  limited 
focus  of  Federal  law  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities. It  formed  a  sound  basis  for  the  sub- 
sequent work  In  developing  a  new  code. 

During  the  following  11 -year  period,  sev- 
eral versions  of  a  new  Federal  criminal  code 
were  Introduced  both  in  the  Senate  and  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Exhaustive 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
were  taken,  and  views — spanning  the  ideo- 
logical spectrum  and  addressing  virtually 
every  facet  of  criminal  law  and  procedure — 
were  presented  by  practicing  lawyers:  law 
professors:  government  officials.  Including 
Federal  and  State  Attorneys  General,  judges. 
prosecutors.  Investigators,  prison  officials, 
probation  officials,  and  pretrial  service  agen- 
cy representatives:  criminologists,  penolo- 
gists, and  sociologists:  psychiatrists  and  psy- 
chologists; and  representatives  of  bar  asso- 
ciations, defense  organizations,  business  as- 
sociations, imlons,  olvll  liberties  groups,  vie- 
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tlm  organizations,  and  church  groups:  among 
many  others. 

In  the  93rd  and  94th  Congresses,  while 
there  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  need 
for  a  new  code,  none  of  the  bills  Introduced 
was  able  to  command  the  widespread  sup- 
port necessary  for  enactment.  In  fact,  the 
principal  bill  Introduced  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress, S.  1,  proved  to  be  particularly  divisive 
because  of  several  provisions  which  became 
highly  controversial.  Supporters  of  criminal 
law  reform  became  concerned  that  the  con- 
troversy attending  S.  1  might  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  codification  effort  as  a  whole. 

Early  In  the  9Sth  Congress,  an  agreement 
was  reached  among  several  Interested  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees and  senior  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  the  Importance  of  a 
new  Federal  criminal  code  warranted  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  develop  a  commonly  accepta- 
ble version.  A  resolution  was  made,  first,  to 
seek  to  draft  a  new  bUI  that  would  avoid 
seriously  controversial  points,  reform  the 
law  where  all  parties  could  agree  upon  such 
reform,  and  compromise  on  the  current  sub- 
stance of  the  law  In  areas  where  change 
could  not  be  agreed  upon,  and  second,  to 
proceed  to  commit  the  resources  necessary 
for  the  bill's  careful  processing  and  enact- 
ment. It  was  understood  that  particular 
criminal  code  proposals  that  might  result  In 
protracted  disputes  should  be  put  aside  until 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  then  be  Introduced 
separately  and  given  the  Individual  Con- 
gressional attention  they  deserve.  This 
agreonent  formed  the  basis  for  all  subse- 
quent codification  efforts. 

Later  In  the  95th  Congress,  a  compromise 
proposal  for  a  new  Federal  criminal  code 
was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senators 
McClellan  and  Kennedy  (later  joined  by 
Senators  Hubert  Humphrey,  Thurmond,  and 
Hatch  as  co-sponsors)  as  S.  1437.  and  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Rodlno  as  HJl.  6869.  It 
received  immediate  acclaim.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bell  announced  that  It  had  his  strong 
personal  support  and  the  support  of  the 
Administration.  Lead  editorials  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Bos- 
ton Qlobe,  and  U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
among  others,  called  for  Its  passage,  using 
such  terms  as  "(an]  Indisputably  monu- 
mental achievement";  "legislation  of  great 
stature  and  Importance — truly  of  landmark 
quality":  "ready  to  become  the  most  re- 
markable achievement  of  this  Congress":  "a 
product  of  masterly  legislative  compromise"; 
"wholly  laudable  legislation":  "politically 
realistic";  "an  imprecedented  opportunity"; 
"truly  laudable  reforms";  and  "long  over- 
due." In  January  of  1978  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1437  by  a  vote  of  72  to  16.  The  95th  Con- 
gress ended,  however,  without  sImUar  action 
on  a  code  bill  In  the  House. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  In  the  Senate,  an 
Improved  criminal  code  bill  was  introduced 
by  Senators  Kennedy.  Thurmond,  Hatch,  De- 
Concini,  and  Simpson  as  S.  1722,  and  the 
Senate  Judlcieiry  Committee  favorably  re- 
ported the  bin  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Criminal  Justice  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Drlnan,  held  numerous 
hearings  on  criminal  law  codification  and 
engaged  In  many  protracted  drafting  ses- 
sions. As  a  product  of  those  sessions,  Con- 
gressmen Drlnan,  Kindness,  and  Sawyer  in- 
troduced a  proposed  Federal  criminal  code 
as  H.R.  6233.  Thereafter,  a  revised  version, 
designated  H.R.  6916,  was  sponsored  by 
Congressmen  Drlnan,  Hall.  Kindness,  Sawyer, 
and  Lungren.  The  latter  bUl,  with  the  aid 
of  Congressmen  Rodlno  and  McClory,  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
bUls  were  tentatively  slated  for  floor  action 
in  the  post-election  session  of  the  96th 
Congress,  but  the  session  expired  before  they 
could  be  brought  up  for  passage. 


In  the  current  Congress,  with  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  able  to  build  upon  the  ex- 
tensive work  completed  In  the  past  Con- 
gresses, it  appears  for  the  first  time  that 
both  Houses  are  In  a  position  to  process  a 
criminal  code  sufficiently  early  to  assure  en- 
actment. The  Senate  bill,  S.  1630,  mtroduced 
by  Senator  Thurmond  on  September  17, 1981, 
with  broad  bipartisan  support  Is  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Biden,  Hatch,  Kennedy,  Denton, 
DeConclnl,  Dole,  East,  Laxalt.  Simpson,  and 
Specter.  Attorney  General  Smith  has  an- 
nounced that  the  new  Administration  is 
"actively  and  enthusiastically  supporting 
passage",  and  has  stated  that  the  bill  "repre- 
sents the  most  significant  series  of  law  en- 
forcement improvements  ever  considered  by 
the  Congress."  Reform  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws  at  last  appears  to  be  within  reach. 

IV.  An  OuOlne  of  the  Provisions  of  8.  1630: 

A.  In  General: 

The  Code  con  tamed  in  S.  1630  provides  for 
the  first  time  an  Integrated  compendium  of 
vlrttially  all  Federal  statutes  and  rules  con- 
cerning crimes,  the  criminal  justice  process, 
and  related  matters.  Its  most  Important  at- 
tribute U  that  It  sets  forth  the  law  In  a  far 
more  comprehensive,  orderly,  and  simple 
fashion  than  exists  today.  It  corrects  many 
major  problems  in  the  exlstmg  law,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  minor  problems.  It  in- 
corporates important  areas  of  Judge-devel- 
oped law  into  associated  statutory  provisions, 
providing  for  the  first  time  a  single,  basic 
source  of  Federal  criminal  law.  The  only  ma- 
jor areas  of  crlmmal  law  not  directly  Incor- 
porated within  the  new  Code  are  the  judi- 
cially developed  laws  concerning  generally 
applicable  defenses  to  criminal  conduct  and 
the  numerous  regulatory  statutes  that  carry 
low  levels  of  criminal  penalties. 

The  Code  Is  divided  into  five  parts. 

Part  I  contains  general  provisions  of  the 
criminal  law  which  govern  the  Interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  Code.  It  sets  forth  the  general  prm- 
ciples  of  crlmmal  law.  the  definitions  of 
terms  commonly  used  throughout  the  Code, 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  Investigate  and  prosecute, 
the  nature  of  the  mtent  or  other  mental 
states  that  must  accompany  conduct  before 
that  conduct  will  be  considered  crlnUnal, 
the  circumstances  under  which  one  mdlvld- 
ual or  organization  wUl  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  another,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  crlmmal  conduct  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a  valid  defense  or  may  not  be  subject 
to  prosecution. 

Part  n  contains  the  penal  offenses  (except 
for  misdemeanors  consisting  simply  of  vio- 
lating the  various  Federal  regulatory  laws). 
All  the  serious  Federal  offenses  sire  set  forth 
for  the  first  time  In  a  single  title  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  are  grouped  In  an 
orderly,  rational  arrangement.  The  offenses 
are  described  in  as  clear  and  simple  a  fash- 
ion as  the  appropriate  precedents  will  per- 
mit, using,  whenever  possible,  the  common 
terms  defined  In  Part  I.  The  Jiulsdlctlonal 
provisions  which  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  for  an  offense  (for  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  the  malls  In  the  course  of 
the  offense,  the  effect  of  the  offense  on  inter- 
state commerce,  the  status  of  the  victim  as 
a  public  official)  are  no  longer  burled  In  the 
description  of  the  criminal  conduct  but  are 
set  out  in  a  separate  subsection  of  each  of- 
fense for  purposes  of  clarity,  for  purposes 
of  consolidation,  and  for  purposes  of  facil- 
itating future  changes  in  the  law.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  jurisdictional  drafting  approach, 
numerous  provisions  of  current  law  are  dra- 
matically consolidated  to  eliminate  redun- 
dancy and  inconsistency;  for  example,  466 
offenses  relating  to  four  subject  areas — theft, 
forgery  and  counterfeiting,  false  statements, 
and  property  destruction — are  reduced  to  13 
offenses.  The  potential  penalty  carried  by 
each  offense  Is  also  set  forth  in  a  separate 
subsection,    using    a    simple    categorization 


technique  to  refer  to  the  applicable  sentane- 

ing  provisions. 

Part  III  Introduces  a  totally  new  and  com- 
prehensive sentencing  system  that  is  baaed 
upon  a  coherent  philosophy  and  that  reUee 
upon  uniform  guidelines  for  sentencing  sim- 
ilarly situated  offenders.  It  sets  forth  the 
sentences  that  may  be  Imposed  for  criminal 
offenses,  and  prescribes  the  manner  In  which 
an  appropriate  sentence  Is  to  be  selected. 
Through  the  guideline  sentencing  system 
and  the  Introduction  of  appellate  review  of 
sentences,  far  greater  certainty  and  uniform- 
ity wUl  be  possible.  The  process  of  sentenc- 
ing to  Imprisonment  Is  made  more  forth- 
right— the  terms  Imposed  will  frequently  be 
shorter  (except  for  the  most  serious  offenses) 
than  those  imposed  today,  but.  importantly, 
they  win  not  be  subject  to  being  reduced  by 
early  release  on  parole.  In  addition,  more 
effective  sentencing  will  be  possible  (or 
white-collar  offenders,  and  the  recovery  of 
losses  by  victims  will  be  facilitated. 

Part  IV  contains  the  various  administra- 
tive and  procedural  provisions  affecting  the 
crlmtoal  justice  system.  They  range  from 
Identifying  the  Federal  agency  with  respon- 
sibility for  Investigating  partlctUar  Federal 
offenses,  to  prescrlbmg  revised  standards  and 
procedures  for  release  and  detention  pend- 
ing judicial  proceedings,  to  establishing  the 
rules  for  court  appointment  of  attorneys  for 
indigent  defendants,  and  to  directing  the 
procedures  for  handling  offenders  who  are 
mentally  111. 

Part  V  contains  provisions  of  law  by 
which,  through  the  civil  Justice  process,  the 
government  wtU  be  able  to  enjoin  the  con- 
tinuance of  certain  lOnds  of  criminal  con- 
duct and  citizens  will  be  able  to  obtain  re- 
dress against  offenders  for  damage  or  Injury 
caused  by  specified  crimes.  It  also  contains 
a  program  for  the  compensation  of  victims 
of  violent  Federal  offenses — a  program  that 
Is  funded  from  collected  fines. 

B.  Specific  Provisions: 

The  following  Is  a  more  particularised 
description,  on  a  chapter-by -chapter  basis, 
of  significant  provisions  of  the  Code,  with 
emphasis  on  those  that  differ  from  the  re- 
lated provisions  in  current  law. 

PAST    I — GENERAL    PROVISIONS    AND 
PRINCIPLES 

This  part  Of  the  Code,  comprised  of  Chap- 
ters 1  through  5,  contains  generally -appli- 
cable concepts  which  control  the  operation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Code. 

Chapter  1. — General  provitions. 

This  chapter  sets  forth  the  general  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Code  that  are  In- 
tended to  govern  Its  interpretation  and 
application.  It  also  sets  forth  a  "dictionary" 
of  over  100  terms  that  are  used  throughout 
the  Code  (such  as  "agent,"  "bodily  mjtiry," 
"dangerous  weapon,"  "government  agency," 
"organization,"  "property,"  and  "value"). 
Today  such  terms  may  carry  different  mean- 
ing when  used  in  different  contexts,  thereby 
causing  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
Chapter  2. — Juritdiction. 

This  chapter  mtroduces  the  Code's  In- 
novative system  for  prescribing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  prosecute  for  the  commission  of 
Federal  offenses  (many  of  which  also  con- 
stitute State  or  local  offenses).  The  system 
is  of  fundamental  Importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  Code,  and  provides  the  basts  for  the  sim- 
plified drafting  of  offenses.  In  view  of  its 
Importance,  the  following  discussion  wUl 
describe  the  system  In  some  detail. 

Under  most  existing  Federal  criminal 
statutes,  the  statement  of  the  legal  basis  for 
Federal  criminal  jurisdiction  is  commingled 
with  the  description  of  the  crlmtoal  miscon- 
duct. In  fact,  m  existing  statutes  the  juris- 
dictional factor  Is  often  cast  as  the  promi- 
nent factor,  making  the  underlying  criminal 
misconduct  appear  as  a  matter  of  secondary 
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Importance.  For  example,  what  would  be 
cast  In  a  State  statute  as  "robbery"  is  cast 
In  one  of  the  equivalent  Federal  statutes  as 
"obstruct  I  Ing  I  or  delay  ilngj,  commerce  .  .  . 
by  robbery";  what  would  be  cast  In  a  State 
statute  as  "kidnapping"  was  cast  until  1972 
In  the  equivalent  Federal  statute  as  "trans- 
port |lng|  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
any  person  who  has  been  .  .  .  kidnapped." 
The  historical  reason  for  such  an  approach 
to  the  drafting  of  Federal  offenses  Is.  of 
course,  to  assure  the  appropriate  limitation 
of  the  reach  of  Federal  power  to  that  granted 
the  Federal  Oovernment  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  in  the  course  of  limiting  the  reach 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  the  current  approach 
presents  several  disadvantages. 

First,  it  leads  to  the  formulation  of  of- 
fenses which,  by  design  or  by  Interpretation, 
unnecessarily  require  proof  that  the  defend- 
ant knew  or  intended  that  his  conduct  would 
violate  a  Federal  Interest  (for  example,  that 
the  malls  would  be  used  by  an  accomplice  in 
the  commission  of  a  major  fraud).  Second, 
it  encourages  considerable  redundancy  in 
that  each  time  Congress  applies  a  criminal 
offense  in  a  new  situation  (for  example, 
covering  assault  on  an  "ofDclal  guest  of  the 
United  States")  an  entire  new  statute  set- 
ting forth  the  underlying  misconduct  Is  re- 
quired (instead  of  simply  adding,  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  general  assault  statute  a  new 
Jurisdictional  base  permitting  prosecution 
If  the  victim  is  an  "official  guest  of  the 
United  States") . 

Third,  In  the  course  of  writing  such  re- 
dundant definitions  of  the  same  misconduct, 
troublesome  variations  occur  when  they  are 
interpreted  and  applied  by  the  courts  (for 
example,  an  assault  occurring  upon  a  Fed- 
eral officer  may  be  interpreted  differently 
from  an  assault  occurring  upon  a  citizen  in 
a  national  park). 

Fourth,  It  permits  the  unnecessary  multi- 
plication of  the  potential  criminal  charges 
(for  example,  theft  of  a  government  check 
from  the  mails  on  a  military  base  today  may 
be  prosecuted  as  three  offenses — theft  of 
government  property,  theft  from  the  malls, 
and  theft  in  a  geographic  area  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction). 

Fifth,  it  frustrates  extradition  of  American 
criminals  who  have  fled  to  other  nations 
since  most  applicable  extradition  treaties 
describe  offenses  In  terms  of  the  underlying 
misconduct  rather  than  a  Jurisdictional  fac- 
tor (for  example.  "Interstate  travel  with  In- 
tent to  .  .  ."),  and  several  foreign  nations 
have  refused  to  extradite  criminals  when  the 
peculiar  American  definition  of  such  of- 
fenses comes  to  their  attention.  Several  other 
difficulties  also  exist  with  the  current  ap- 
proach. 

The  Code  takes  a  far  simpler  approach  to 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  but  an  approach  that 
Just  as  effectively  permits  the  restraint  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction  to  its  appropriate  bound- 
aries. It  defines  each  offense  In  terms  of 
the  underlying  misconduct  (for  example,  the 
conduct  constituting  kidnapping)  Just  as  a 
State  criminal  code  does,  but  in  a  separate 
subsection  of  each  offense  It  lists  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  may  exercise  Jurisdiction  to 
Investigate  and  prosecute  for  the  criminal 
conduct  (for  example,  the  transportation 
of  a  kidnapping  victim  across  a  State  line). 
The  basis  for  Federal  Jurisdiction  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  offense  that  is  required  In  all  cases 
to  be  proved  to  a  Jury  (but  in  each  case  it 
will  still  have  to  be  proved  to  a  Judge,  or  to 
a  Jury  at  the  defendant's  option,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt).  This  approach  to  Federal 
Jurisdiction  cures  the  problems  stemming 
from  the  present  system.  It  permits  far 
clearer  definitions  of  offenses  and  much 
simpler  instructions  to  Juries,  and  It  allows 
conaoUdatlon  of  numerous  existing  offenses 
Into  a  single  offense  with  several  Jurisdic- 
tional baaes  (for  example,  the  Code's  single 


theft  offense  Is  possible  because  in  a  sepa- 
rate subsection  there  is  a  listing  of  several 
specified  circumstances  that  would  each  per- 
mit the  Federal  Oovernment  to  prosecute  for 
the  theft) .  Throughout  the  Code,  the  Juris- 
dictional bases  have  been  carefully  tailored 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  expansion  of  the 
reach  of  existing  Federal   Jurisdiction. 

The  Code  also  contains  provisions  per- 
mitting the  Federal  Oovernment  to  prose- 
cute for  certain  violent  offenses  that  are 
committed  in  the  course  of  other  specified 
Federal  crimes.  For  example,  if  the  Federal 
Oovernment  conducts  a  prosecution  for  an 
extortion  offense,  the  Code  will  also  permit 
it  to  prosecute  for  an  assault  or  a  murder 
committed  in  the  course  of  the  extortion. 
Under  current  law.  the  coverage  of  such  as- 
sociated offenses  is  Irregular  and  inconsist- 
ent, and  is  attempted  only  through  a  clumsy 
method  of  raising  the  penalty  for  the  under- 
lying offense.  The  Code  approach  is  more 
workable  and  more  equitable,  and  Is  care- 
fully restricted  to  avoid  reaching  offenses 
that  appropriately  should  be  left  solely  for 
State  prosecution. 

Significantly,  in  order  to  avoid  potential 
problems  in  instances  in  which  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  authorities  may  investigate  and 
prosecute  a  particular  offense,  the  Code  in- 
cludes for  the  first  time  in  Federal  law  a 
provision  encouraging  Federal  officials  to  use 
restraint  in  the  exercise  of  their  concurrent 
Jurisdiction.  Current  statutory  law  purports 
to  require  Federal  prosecution  of  all  concur- 
rent Jurisdictional  cases.  The  Code  includes 
a  checklist  of  factors  for  Federal  officials  to 
consider  in  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  a 
provision  requiring  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral consult  periodically  with  State  and  local 
representatives,  provide  direction  to  Federal 
officials  on  the  subject,  and  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  of  prosecutions 
In  concurrent  jurisdiction  cases.  In  addition, 
the  Code  specifically  provides  for  the  sharing 
of  Federal  Investigative  Information  with 
State  and  local  investigators  who  have  con- 
current Jurisdiction  over  the  offenses 
Involved. 

The  chapter  also  sets  forth  principles  gov- 
erning the  prosecution  of  offenses  committed 
outside  the  United  States  that  seriously  af- 
fect national  interests  or  that  are  committed 
by  or  against  United  States  citizens.  In  doing 
so.  it  fills  several  gaps  in  current  law  (for 
example.  It  covers  crimes  of  violence  com- 
mitted against  United  States  nationals  on 
the  premises  of  a  United  States  embassy  or 
consulate,  permits  a  criminal  trial  of  a 
former  serviceman  for  a  murder  he  com- 
mitted overseas  prior  to  being  discharged, 
and  allows  a  Federal  prosecution  for  an  of- 
fense involving  an  American  that  occurs 
outside  the  geographic  Jurisdiction  of  any 
nation — such  an  offense  in  Anarctlca  or 
on  the  Moon) . 

Chapter  3. — Culpable  states  of  mind 

This  chapter  sets  forth  the  Intent  and 
other  mental  states  that  are  used  through- 
out the  Code  in  defining  a  defendant's  state 
of  mind  at  the  time  he  engaged  in  the  crim- 
inal conduct.  The  chapter  reduces  the  be- 
wildering array  of  79  different  terms  now 
appearing  in  the  Federal  penal  laws  ("cor- 
ruptly," "feloniously,"  "Improperly,"  "will- 
fully," "wantonly."  etc.)  to  four  defined 
terma  ("intentionally,"  "knowingly."  "reck- 
lessly," and  "negligently")  like  most  modern 
State  criminal  codes.  This  simplification 
permits  far  greater  clarity  and  precision  in 
drafting  statutes,  while  still  permitting, 
through  the  appending  of  the  terms  to  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  criminal  conduct,  all  neces- 
sary flexibility  In  describing  offenses.  More- 
over, it  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem since,  for  example,  a  case  precedent  in- 
terpreting the  term  "intentional"  In  the  con- 
text of  one  penal  section  will  be  applicable 
in  the  future  not  only  to  that  section  but  to 
other  sections  using  the  same  term. 


Chapter  4.—Comjaicitp 

This  chapter  specifies  circumstance*  un- 
der which  an  Individual  or  an  organization 
may  be  criminally  liable  for  the  acts  of  an- 
other Individual  or  organization.  It  oodlflea 
much  of  the  current  Judicially-developed  law 
of  aiding  and  abetting  and  of  corporate  li- 
ability, and  clarlfiea  the  law  concerning 
those  who  facUltate  crimes  committed  by 
others. 

One  section  puts  in  statutory  form  tb* 
current  case  law  imder  which  a  conspirator 
may  be  criminally  liable  for  Incidental  crimes 
committed  by  his  co-consplrators  In  the 
course  of  working  to  effect  the  purpose  of 
their  conspiracy,  as  long  as  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  such  Incidental  crimes  might 
be  committed.  (Under  this  section,  for  ex- 
ample, if  two  persons  conspire  to  rob  a  bank 
and  one  steals  a  car  for  use  In  their  eac^ie, 
both  conspirators  could  be  held  liable  for 
the  theft  of  the  automobile  even  though  It 
was  not  a  specific  part  of  the  conspiratorial 
agreement.) 

The  section  on  corporate  liability  is  Im- 
portant in  that  It  greatly  clarifies  the  reach 
of  the  existing  law  holding  a  corporation 
liable  for  the  acts  of  its  agent  that  are  com- 
mitted within  his  authority  and  with  Intent 
to  benefit  the  corporation. 
CTlapter  5. — Bart  and  defetuet  to  proteeutfon 

The  portion  of  this  chapter  dealing  with 
bars  to  prosecution  sets  forth  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  time  limits  within  which  criminal 
prosecutions  must  begin.  Rather  than  the 
varying  time  limits  that  exist  today  (for 
example,  six  years  for  income  tax  offenaes, 
three  years  for  election  fraud  offenses),  a 
uniform  five-year  period  Is  established  (ez« 
cept  for  the  offenses  of  murder,  treason,  sabo- 
tage, or  espionage,  which  are  not  subject  to 
a  time  limit) .  An  extended  period  for  the 
prosecution  of  concealable  offense*  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  first  time,  permitting  a  pros- 
ecution for  fraud  or  official  corruption  w  be 
Initiated  after  the  five-year  period  in  order  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  success  of  a  "cover- 
up." 

A  second  bar  to  proeecutlon  provided  in 
this  chapter  is  immaturity.  Generally  speak- 
ing, its  effect  is  to  lower  from  eighteen  to 
seventeen  the  age  of  responsibility  aa  an 
adult  for  criminal  behavior  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  permit  prosecution  as  adults  of  offenders 
who  are  less  than  seventeen  for  an  offense 
of  narcotics  trafficking  or  a  felony  involv- 
ing violence. 

The  generally  applicable  defenses  to  crim- 
inal conduct  (such  as  the  defense  of  self- 
protectlon  and  the  defense  of  entrapment 
by  an  Investigator)  are  not  defined  In  the 
Code,  but,  to  avoid  potential  controversy, 
are  left  to  continued  development  by  the 
courts  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Defenses  ap- 
plicable only  to  specific  offenses  are  set  forth 
with  the  descrlptlona  of  those  offenaei. 

PART   n — OFTCNSES 

This  part  of  the  Code,  consisting  of  Chap- 
ters 10  through  18,  sets  forth  descriptions  of 
the  criminal  offenses  themselves. 
Chapter  10. — Offetuet  of  general  appllcaMlity 

This  chapter  defines  the  general  offenses 
of  attempt,  conspiracy,  and  solicitation. 

The  general  attempt  section  makes  It  an 
offense  to  attempt  to  commit  any  Federal 
crime,  except  for  a  small  group  of  specified 
offenses.  Today,  Federal  criminal  statutes 
commonly  specify  that  it  Is  not  only  an  of- 
fense to  commit  the  described  crime,  but 
also  to  attempt  to  commit  the  crime  even 
though  the  attempt  proves  unsuccessful.  The 
inclusion  of  such  a  provision  in  current 
criminal  statutes,  however,  is  Irregular,  and 
thus  many  statutes  reach  only  successfully 
concluded  criminal  conduct.  The  new  at- 
tempt section  in  the  Code  unifies  the  law 
concerning  attempts.  It  also  adda  a  new  de- 
fense to  a  charge  of  attempting  to  commit 
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a  crime — if  a  defendant  can  show  that  he 
voluntarily  abandoned  his  attempt  to  com- 
mit a  crime  and  thereby  actually  stopped 
It  from  being  oommltied,  he  will  have  a 
complete  defense  to  prosecution  (a  "renun- 
ciation defense").  The  theory  underlying 
the  new  renunciation  defense  Is  that  the 
public  Interest  In  reducing  crime  is  better 
served  by  Inducing  persons  to  abandon 
their  criminal  conduct  than  by  holding 
out  no  such  Inducement  and  relying  solely 
on  the  deterrent  effect  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. 

The  conspiracy  offense,  which  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  two  or  more  persons  to 
agree  to  commit  a  Federal  offense,  and  then 
to  take  steps  actually  to  commit  the  agreed 
upon  offense,  carries  forward  the  provisions 
of  current  law.  As  in  the  attempt  section, 
however,  a  new  defense  of  renunciation  is 
added  in  order  to  encourage  the  abandon- 
ment of  criminal  enterprises — a  voluntary, 
complete,  and  effective  avoidance  of  the 
planned  offense  will  provide  a  charged  de- 
fendant with  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  for 
the  criminal  conspiracy. 

The  solicitation  offense  provides  that  if  a 
person  tries  to  induce  another  person  to 
engage  in  conduct  constituting  a  Federal 
crime  (other  than  one  appearing  on  a 
limited  list  of  exempted  offenses)  under  cli- 
cumstances  making  It  clear  that  he  actually 
intends  to  have  the  other  person  commit  the 
crime,  the  solicitation  Itself  is  an  offense 
even  if  the  crime  solicited  Is  not  ultimately 
committed.  This  offense  Is  new  to  Federal 
law,  except  as  it  appears  in  a  few  offenses 
such  as  soliciting  perjury  in  a  Federal  pro- 
ceeding, but  modern  State  criminal  codes 
commonly  penalize  such  solicitation.  The 
rationale  is  that  the  solicitor  has  taken 
steps  to  set  a  crime  in  motion — a  form  of 
attempted  offense.  Again,  a  defense  of  re- 
nunciation is  provided. 

Chapter  11. — Offenses  involving  national 
defense 

Three  series  of  offenses — relating  to  trea- 
son, sabotage,  and  espionage — are  set  out  In 
this  chapter. 

The  treason  series  generally  codifies  cur- 
rent law,  using  the  Constitution's  language 
In  defining  the  offense  of  treason  A  new 
section  anpearo  at  the  end  of  the  series, 
however,  which  penalizes  the  use  of  weapons 
by  para-mllltary  groups  that  Intend  to  take 
over  a  function  of  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ment by  force.  Such  an  offense  was  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Commission. 

The  Smith  Act,  which  penalized  member- 
ship in  communist  organizations  and  Incite- 
ment of  the  overthrow  of  government,  is 
repealed  In  its  entirety.  Serious  revolutionary 
activity  can  still,  of  course,  be  prosecuted  as 
treason. 

The  sabotage  series  of  offenses  generally 
codifies  the  current  statutes,  filling  some 
gaps  in  the  process,  except  that  the  statute 
dealing  with  the  spreading  of  false  military 
information  In  wartime  with  Intent  to  aid 
the  enemy  is  repealed  as  unnecessary. 

The  offenses  relating  to  espionage  and  the 
revealing  of  classified  information  have  not 
been  revised.  Because  of  past  controversy 
surrounding  this  area,  the  existing  statutes 
are  moved,  unchanged,  to  a  title  of  the 
United  States  Code  dealing  with  national 
defense  matters,  with  the  proposed  new 
criminal  code  simply  cross-referencing  to 
those  provisions. 

Chapter  12. — Offenses  involving 
international  affairs 
This  chapter  codifies  various  offenses  per- 
taining to  foreign  relations  and  a  series  of 
offenses  involving  Immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, and  passports.  The  offenses  in  this 
chapter  are  basically  drawn  from  current 
statutory  provisions,  except  for  one  new  pro- 
vision   making    It    an    offense    to    conspire 


within  the  United  States  to  assassinate  or 
kidnap  a  foreign  official  in  his  own  country. 
The  Logan  Act,  prohibiting  private  com- 
munication with  a  foreign  government  with 
intent  to  influence  Its  actions  in  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States,  is  repealed. 
Chapter  13. — Offenses  int>olving 
government  processes 

This  chapter  covers  various  offenses  that 
constitute  obstructions  of  legitimate  gov- 
ernment functions — including  obstruction 
of  justice,  contempt  of  court,  perjury  and 
false  statements,  and  bribery  and  official 
corruption.  For  the  most  part,  the  offenses 
in  this  chapter  reflect  current  law,  but  cer- 
tain reforms  are  Introduced. 

Current  law  contains  an  offense  pertain- 
ing to  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  but  contains  no  offense  of 
actually  engaging  in  such  a  fraud.  The  first 
section  In  this  chapter  sets  forth  a  specific 
offense  of  defrauding  the  government  In  a 
way  that  obstructs  a  governmental  opera- 
tion, leaving  coverage  of  conspiracy  to  the 
general  conspiracy  section. 

The  intentional  obstruction  of  a  govern- 
ment function  by  physical  Intereference  Is 
included  in  the  Code  as  a  mlsdemeanor-Ievel 
offense,  following  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Commission  and  the  lead  of 
modern  State  codes.  Today,  Federal  cover- 
age of  such  conduct  Is  haphazard. 

The  offenses  involving  obstruction  of 
Justice  are  defined  more  precisely  than  those 
in  current  law.  and  contain  several  improve- 
ments. For  the  first  time,  specific  provisions 
are  Incorporated  in  the  Federal  law  which 
cover  the  intimidation  or  harassment  of 
victims  and  other  potential  witnesses.  Also, 
the  penalty  for  the  offense  of  ball  jumping 
is  keyed  to  the  gravity  of  the  underlying 
charges  on  which  the  defendant  had  failed 
to  appear,  in  order  to  reduce  a  defendant's 
Incentive  to  flee.  In  addition,  provisions  are 
added  to  reach  "cover-ups"  more  effectively. 

The  con tempt-of -court  offenses  are  defined 
more  clearly  than  those  in  current  law. 
Moreover,  the  general  contempt-of-court 
statute,  which  today  carries  a  penalty  with- 
out an  upper  limit  on  the  Imprisonment  and 
fine  levels  that  may  be  imposed.  Is  limited  to 
a  thirty-day  penalty  for  misbehavior  In  court 
and  a  six-month  penalty  for  other  miscon- 
duct covered  by  the  general  contempt  pro- 
vision. Certain  defenses  are  added  to  provide 
protection  to  a  defendant  who  genuinely 
finds  It  impossible  to  comply  with  a  court 
order  or  who  attempts  to  appeal  an  Illegal 
court  order  prior  to  disobeying  it  but  is 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  review  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

The  perjury  series  of  offenses  contains 
several  changes.  Like  most  modern  State 
codes,  and  like  one  recent  Federal  statute, 
the  Code  abolishes  the  old  rule  requiring 
that  two  witnesses  be  able  to  testify  to  the 
perjury.  Also  a  defense  is  added  so  that  If 
a  defendant  recants  and  tells  the  truth 
before  his  original  He  Is  discovered  or  is 
acted  upon,  he  will  not  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution: In  this  situation,  too.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  public  Interest  Is  better 
served  by  Inducing  truthful  tes.tlmony  than 
by  being  able  to  prosecute  for  false  testi- 
mony. A  new  offense,  false  swearing.  Is  added 
as  a  lesser  form  of  perjury  to  cover  situa- 
tions where  a  witness's  lying  Is  not  really 
material  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
proceeding. 

A  single  offense,  covering  situations  in 
which  false  statements  are  made  to  the 
government  outside  of  sworn  testimony  in 
a  courtroom,  is  substituted  for  over  150  such 
statutes  appearing  in  current  law.  In  the 
course  of  the  consolidation,  a  limitation  Is 
placed  upon  the  existing  reach  of  the  law 
In  that  a  false  statement  to  a  government 
official,   when  made  orally,   constitutes  an 


offense  only  if  (1)  there  Is  corroborating 
evidence  that  the  defendant  made  the  state- 
ment charged,  (2)  the  official  Is  known  by 
the  speaker  to  be  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
and  (3)  the  statement  Is  volunteered  or  is 
made  after  the  speaker  has  been  warned  that 
making  such  a  false  statement  is  an  offense. 
A  new  defense  of  retraction,  similar  to  that 
provided  for  the  perjury  offense.  Is  made 
available  for  the  false  statement  offense. 

A  new  offense  Is  added  to  the  law — falling, 
with  Intent  to  defraud,  to  keep  a  record 
required  as  a  condition  of  administering  or 
receiving  a  Federal  grant,  contract,  subsidy, 
or  loan.  The  provision  will  Improve  the  abil- 
ity to  reach  offenders  who  fraudulently  con- 
vert Federal  funds. 

The  bribery  and  corruption  series  of  of- 
fenses is  clarified  in  order  to  make  the  pro- 
visions more  effective  than  they  are  today. 
The  coverage  of  bribery  of  State  officials  Is 
augmented  to  reach  bribes  made  to  further 
unlaw  enterprises  involving  drug  trafficking, 
loansharklng,  extortion,  and  gambling.  A 
new  offense  Is  added  to  reach  a  Federal  gov- 
ernment official  who  speculates  for  profit  on 
the  basis  of  information  coming  to  him  only 
in  his  official  capacity. 

Chapter  14. — Offenses  involving  taxation 

This  chapter  codifies  several  offenses  from 
current  law  involving  internal  revenue  and 
customs. 

The  internal  revenue  offenses  codify  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  except  that,  as  the 
Code  Is  structured,  a  defendant's  intention 
under  statement  of  Income  with  intent  to 
evade  taxes  may  be  prosecuted  even  though 
no  net  tax  deficiency  results.  The  penalties 
for  the  internal  revenue  offenses  are  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  taxes  sought  to 
be  evaded,  so  that  an  attempt  to  evade  t200,- 
000  in  taxes,  for  example,  will  carry  a  higher 
penalty  than  an  attempt  to  evade  $100  In 
taxes;  this  brings  the  revenue  fraud  laws 
generally  into  accord  with  the  theft  laws. 

In  the  offenses  pertaining  to  smuggling,  a 
penalty  distinction  Is  Introduced  into  the  law 
so  that  a  professional  trader  in  smuggled 
goods  will  be  subject  to  a  more  severe  sanc- 
tion than  an  individual  who  possesses  a 
smuggled  object  for  his  own  use. 
Chapter  15. — Offenses  involving  <ndicidual 
rights 

This  chapter  covers  offenses  involving  civil 
rights,  political  rights,  and  privacy. 

The  basic  civil  rights  statutes,  which  were 
enacted  over  100  years  ago  (and  which 
speak,  archaically,  in  terms  of  "pereooB 
(who)  go  in  disguise  on  the  highway  .  .  . 
with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  .  .  .  free 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privi- 
lege (which  Is  Federally)  .  .  .  secured"),  are 
modernized  and  clarified.  They  are  recast  so 
as  not  to  require  the  existence  of  a  con^ir- 
acy,  but  to  permit  prosecution  of  a  pereoo 
who  acts  alone  in  intentionally  violating  an- 
other person's  rights.  In  addition,  the  cover- 
age of  the  sitatutes  Is  extended  to  protect 
aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
visions are  clarified  to  assure  that  It  need 
not  be  proved  that  a  defendant  specifically 
Intended  that  it  be  a  Federally  protected 
right,  as  opposed  to  a  State-protected  right, 
that  he  infringes — a  clarification  that  should 
permit  far  simpler  Jury  instructions  and  a 
higher  success  rate  in  civil  rights  prosecu- 
tions. 

The  more  recent  civil  rights  statutes — 
those  enacted  in  1968 — are  recast  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  force  in  discrimination  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
violation  of  a  person's  right  not  to  be  subject 
to  such  discrimination. 

The  Code  for  the  first  time  in  Federal  law 
provides  a  specific  series  of  statutes  covering 
election  frauds.  Previously,  frauds  perpe- 
trated in  connecUon  with  a  Federal  elecUon 
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oould  be  proaecut«<l  only  under  the  general 
olvU  rightA  conspiracy  statute — a  lees  than 
••tUfactory  vehicle  for  InsurlnK  clarity  and 
permitting  suoceaeful  prosecutions.  Included 
among  the  election  offenses  is  one  covering 
the  obstruction  of  a  Federal  political  cam- 
paign by  "dirty  tricks"  that  constitute  State 
dimes — thereby  permitting  either  Federal  or 
State  prosecution. 

In  the  course  of  codUylng  the  curreat  ot- 
ieoMa  of  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping. 
there  is  added  an  offense  covering  the  pos- 
assslon  of  an  eavesdropping  device  with  the 
intent  that  It  be  used  unlawfully. 

A  general  offense  is  provided  to  penalize  a 
Federal  official's  disclosure.  In  violation  of  a 
duty  Imposed  upon  him  by  a  statute,  of 
private  information  that  a  dtlzen  has  been 
required  to  furnish  to  the  government  In 
seeking  to  obtain  a  Federal  benefit  or  In  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  requirement  of  law,  such 
as  tax  Information  or  census  Information 
This  offense  does  not  create  any  new  crime, 
but  standardizes  the  coverage  and  penalties 
for  similar  conduct  prohibited  specifically  by 
other  statutes. 

Chapter  16. — Offenses  involving  tlie  person 

This  chapter  contain*  all  of  the  offenses 
which  Involve  an  Individual's  physical  be- 
ing— Including  offenses  Involving  homicide, 
assault,  kidnapping  and  hijacking,  and 
sexual  contact.  A  complete  range  of  such 
provisions  Is  set  forth  to  reach  all  forms  of 
violent  offenses  that  appropriately  fall 
within  the  Federal  Jiirlsdlctlon.  Gaps  are 
filled  In  the  assault,  terrorizing,  and  kidnap- 
ping areas,  and  a  comprehensive  series  of 
forcible  sex  offenses  la  provided  for  the  first 
time.  This  comprehensive  approach  permits 
the  adoption  of  appropriate  grading  distinc- 
tions, and  reduces  the  necessity  for  reliance 
on  the  differing  coverages  of  the  various 
State  laws. 

Most  of  the  offenses  appearing  in  this 
chapter  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  not  only  if  they  are  directed 
against  Federal  officials  or  take  place  in  na- 
tional parks  or  other  areas  within  the  Fed- 
eral geographic  Jurisdiction,  but  also  If  they 
occur  In  the  course  of  other  specified  crimes 
that  are  subject  to  Federal  prosecution.  For 
example.  If  a  maiming  occurs  In  the  course  of 
Intimidating  a  witness  due  to  testify  at  a 
Federal  trial,  the  government  may  prosecute 
not  only  for  the  mtlmldatlon  of  the  witness, 
but  also  for  the  maiming  that  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  intimidation,  instead  of 
having  to  leave  the  latter  offense  for  State 
prosecution.  This  permits  a  single  trial  of 
the  defendant  in  those  cases  In  which  such  a 
consolidated  approach  appears  appropriate, 
whUe  still  relying  on  State  prosecution  for 
the  majority  of  violent  offenses  committed  in 
the  course  of  Federal  crimes  in  cases  in 
which  that  approach  appears  preferable. 
Thla  system  will  help  to  assure  that  Federal 
sentences  can  adequately  reflect  the  serious- 
ness of  the  underlying  conduct. 

The  offense  of  rape,  as  well  as  the  other 
Mzual  offenses  in  the  same  series  of  sections, 
Is  defined  in  a  fashion  making  the  gender  of 
the  perpetrator  or  victim  irrelevant  (there- 
by covering,  for  example,  homosexual  rapes 
in  Federal  prisons,  which  cannot  be  reached 
under  the  current  statutes) .  Another  change 
Introduced  by  this  series  concerns  the  of- 
fense of  "statutory  rape"  In  which  a  defend- 
ant has  taken  advantage  of  a  youth's  Indis- 
cretion: the  offense  applies  only  if  the  de- 
fendant is  at  least  three  years  older  than 
the  other  participant,  thereby  avoiding  the 
criminalization  of  consensual  sexual  conduct 
between  persons  in  the  same  age  group.  Also. 
in  any  proaecution  under  this  series  of  of- 
(antss,  the  old  requirement  of  special  cor- 
roboration of  the  victim's  testimony  is 
•Umlnated  from  the  law. 


CliapteT  17. — Offentes  involving  property 
This  chi^iter  incorporates  and  consoli- 
dates the  various  property  offenses  appear- 
ing throughout  the  existing  laws.  It  contains 
offenses  Involving  arson  and  other  prop- 
erty di  »truction:  burglary  and  other  criminal 
intrusion;  robbery,  extortion,  and  blackmail; 
theft  and  fraud;  counterfeiting  and  forgery; 
commercial  bribery;  and  various  monetary 
offenses.  In  this  chapter,  more  than  in  any 
other,  a  dramatic  consolidation  and  reduc- 
tion of  imnecessarlly  repetitious  offenses  is 
made  possible  by  the  drafting  technique  of 
separating  the  Jurisdictional  element  from 
the  definition  of  the  substantive  offense. 

In  the  property  destruction  series  of  of- 
fenses, over  80  current  statutes  relating  to 
arson  and  other  property  destruction  are  con- 
solidated into  three  simple  sections.  In  ad- 
dition. Jurisdiction  Is  broadened  to  provide 
coverage  of  property  destruction  in  the  course 
of  witness  intimidation  and  civil  rights  of- 
fenses, and  property  destruction  at  energy 
production  facilities. 

The  series  of  offenses  covering  burglary  and 
other  criminal  Intrtislons  clarifies  current 
law,  adds  general  coverage  of  Federally  owned 
buildings,  and  eliminates  a  variety  of  re- 
dundancies. 

The  robbery,  extortion,  and  blackmail  of- 
fenses introduce  much  clearer  distinctions 
among  those  offenses  than  exist  in  current 
law.  The  robbery  statute  extends  Federal 
Jurisdiction  to  cover  the  robbery  of  drugs 
from  a  pharmacy.  The  blackmail  provision 
contains  a  special  defense  to  sissure  that  the 
section  is  not  construed  to  cover  a  threat  to 
undertake  legitimate  legal  action  unless  a 
legal  wrong  is  remedied;  for  example,  a  con- 
siuner's  threat  to  begin  a  legal  action  unless 
defective  merchandise  Is  repaired  or  replaced 
would  clearly  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute. 

The  theft  section  In  the  Code  replaces 
over  130  theft  and  fraud  statutes  aj^ear- 
Ing  In  current  law,  and  Is  followed  by  post- 
theft  provisions  that  will  facilitate  prosecu- 
tions of  professional  "fences"  who  traffic  In 
stolen  property.  For  the  first  time,  the 
penalty  for  the  offense  is  made  to  vary  with 
the  kind  and  value  of  the  property  stolen; 
large-scale  thefts  and  frauds  carry  penal- 
ties significantly  higher  than  those  In  cur- 
rent law.  while  thefts  of  Items  of  little  value 
are  reduced  to  a  misdemeanor  level  in  order 
that  appropriate  prosecution  may  be 
brought  before  a  magistrate  rather  than  a 
Federal  Judge.  In  addition,  the  penalty  for 
a  youth's  temporarily  taking  a  motor  ve- 
hicle without  authority  and  then  abandon- 
ing it  ("Joy  riding")  is  reduced  from  the 
current  five-year  maximum  to  a  maximum 
of  six  months'  confinement.  Although  theft 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Code  for  the  most  part 
carries  forward  current  law,  new  coverage 
has  been  added  to  reach  theft  and  fraud  in 
programs  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— thereby  obviating  the  current  dif- 
ficulty in  prosecuting  after  Federal  title  to 
the  money  has  passed.  Also,  a  significant 
new  provision  Is  added  to  the  fraud  of- 
fense— a  provision  covering  pyramid  sales 
schemes.  In  conjunction  with  the  provi- 
sions in  Part  V  of  the  Code,  which  contains 
a  new  statutory  remedy  to  enjoin  further 
frauds,  this  provision  will  help  to  protect 
the  public  from  fraudulent  schemes  that 
often  are  difficult  to  reach  under  current 
law.  Another  addition  to  the  fraud  series 
provides  Federal  authority  to  prosecute 
large-scale  frauds  designed  to  obtain  Insur- 
ance money  through  arson.  Another  ap- 
pears In  the  bankruptcy  fraud  section;  the 
current  law  provisions  reaching  schemes  to 
defraud  creditors  In  bankruptcy  situations 
are  extended  to  reach  similar  fraudulent 
activity  involving  insolvent  insurance  com- 


panies. Still  another  applies  felony-level 
penalties  to  fraudulent,  large-scale  traffick- 
ing in  pirated  videotapes  and  sound  record- 
ings. 

A  series  of  five  forgery  and  counterfeit- 
ing offenses  replaces  almost  80  such  of- 
fenses in  current  law.  In  the  course  of  the 
consolidation,  the  Federal  law  is  extended 
to  reach  the  forgery  or  counterfeiting  of 
corporate  securities  and  of  notes  and  bonds 
issued  by  State  and  local  governments.  These 
latter  offenses,  which  are  not  now  covered 
by  Federal  law,  recently  have  become  the 
focus  of  organized  criminal  activity. 

The  application  of  various  commercial 
bribery  provisions  In  current  law  is  clari- 
fied, and  is  expanded  tc  reach  bribery  af- 
fecting Federally-funded  programs.  Labor 
bribery  statutes  are  extended  to  encom- 
pass briljery  Involving  union  membership 
procedures  and  work  placement  as  well  as 
Involving  improper  expenditures  of  union 
assets. 

Chapter  18. — Offenses  involving  public  order, 
safety,  health,  and  velfare 

This  chapter  sets  forth  several  series  of 
offenses  Involving  organized  crime;  drugs; 
explosives  and  firearms;  riots;  gambling;  por- 
nography and  prostitution;  and  miscellan- 
eous public  health  provisions. 

The  organized  crime  provisions  Include  a 
simplified  recodification  ol  the  1970  racket- 
eering statute,  making  several  addltloits  in 
the  process.  A  new  offense — aimed  directly 
at  organized  crime  leadership — covers  indi- 
viduals who  actually  manage  a  racketeering 
syndicate.  Taking  over  a  business  enterprise 
by  mcons  of  racketeering  activities  is  speci- 
fied as  a  separate  offense,  as  is  using  profits 
from  racketeering  activities  to  acquire  a  le- 
gitimate business.  The  existing  Federal  loan- 
sharking  laws  have  been  broadened  to  penal- 
ize grossly  usurious  credit  transactions  in 
vrhlch  it  is  understood,  even  If  it  is  not  made 
explicit,  that  the  lender  may  resort  to  vio- 
lence in  collecting  the  debt. 

The  drug  offenses  are  primarily  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  1970  Federal  statutes.  Some  sig- 
nificant changes,  however,  have  been  made. 
The  penalty  for  trafficking  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities of  heroin  or  PCP  ( 10.000  times  the  aver- 
age individual  dose)  is  raised,  as  Is  the  pen- 
alty for  trafficking  In  large  amounts  of  mari- 
huana. Several  of  the  provisions  of  current 
law  providing  for  a  doubling  of  the  penalty 
foi  repeat  offenders  are  eliminated  as  unnec- 
ersary.  but  the  one  applying  to  heroin  traf- 
fickers is  not  only  retained  but  is  made  more 
effective.  A  person  who  imports  or  sells  her- 
oin or  other  opiates  for  profit,  moreover,  is 
subject  to  a  mandatory  minimum  penalty 
that  does  not  currently  exist;  a  Judge  will 
bt  required  to  Impose  at  least  two  years' 
imprisonment,  unless  the  defendant  was  less 
than  17.  was  of  impaired  mental  capacity, 
was  under  unusual  and  substantial  duress, 
or  was  only  a  minor  accomplice  in  an  offense 
committed  primarily  by  another  person. 

The  explosives  and  firearms  offenses  gen- 
erally carry  forward  the  current  law  provi- 
sions without  substantive  change.  The  Code 
does  not  Include  changes  In  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  handguns.  In  order  to  avoid  contro- 
versy and  promote  general  compromise  on 
the  Code's  coverage.  The  offense  of  using 
a  firearm  in  the  course  of  committing  another 
Federal  crime,  however,  is  made  subject  to 
an  effective  mandatory  minimum  penalty  of 
two  years'  Imprisonment,  subject  to  the  same 
exceptions  as  the  mandatory  penalty  for  traf- 
ficking In  heroin. 

The  riot  offenses  of  existing  law  are  sub- 
stantially narrowed  by  the  Code,  both  In 
terms  of  the  definition  of  the  substantive 
offenses  and  In  terms  of  the  Federal  ability 
to  prosecute.  Adequate  Federal  coverage, 
however,  is  maintained.  An  inoltomant  to 
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riot  may  not  be  prosecuted  unless  a  riot 
actually  occurs.  A  riot  Is  defined  to  require 
at  least  ten  participants.  Instead  of  three 
participants  as  in  current  law. 

The  gem[tbUng  offense  consolidates  a  variety 
of  provisions  from  current  law.  Both  It  and 
the  prostitution  offense  seek  to  reach  the 
operators  of  rings  involving  such  activity  but 
leave  the  lesser  offenses  In  this  area  to  prose- 
cution under  State  or  local  laws;  prostitu- 
tion Itself  is  not  made  a  Federal  offense. 
Moreover,  the  gambling  and  prostitution 
offenses  set  forth  In  the  Code  are  not  i^- 
pllcable  in  areas  where  such  activity  is  lawful 
under  all  applicable  State  and  local  laws. 

The  obscenity  offense  focuses  on  (1)  dis- 
seminating obscene  material  to  a  minor  or 
to  an  adult  who  Is  given  no  opportunity 
to  avoid  exposure  to  the  material,  and  (2) 
commercially  disseminating  obscene  mate- 
rial for  purposes  of  profit,  but  maintains 
other  aspects  of  existing  coverage.  The  sec- 
tion defines  obscene  material  to  accord  with 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  concerning 
obscenity,  and  generally  limits  the  Federal 
authority  to  prosecute  to  situations  In  which 
the  offender  employs  the  malls  or  facilities 
of  Interstate  commerce. 

The  public  health  offenses  consolidate  ex- 
isting Federal  offenses  pertaining  to  adul- 
terated foods  and  environmental  pollution.  In 
addition,  the  penalties  for  the  environmental 
pollution  offenses  In  current  law  are  keyed 
more  closely  to  the  potential  harm  involved. 

The  provision  of  current  law  that  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  prosecute  for 
uncodified  offenses  such  as  traffic  violations 
and  disorderly  conduct  under  State  and  local 
law.  when  such  offenses  are  committed  in 
a  national  park  or  other  area  within  Federal 
geographic  Jurisdiction.  Is  continued  by  the 
Code.  Because  the  new  Code  will,  for  the 
first  time,  specifically  define  all  serious  forms 
of  offenses,  the  penalty  for  assimilated 
crimes  Is  limited  to  a  one  year  maximum, 
rather  than  whatever  higher  penalty  is  per- 
mitted by  the  ^pllcable  State  or  local  law. 
There  will  be  less  occasion  for  the  use  of 
this  general  provision  than  has  existed  in 
the  past. 

PAST   m BSMTKNCS8 

This  part  of  the  Code,  conslsrtlng  of 
Chapters  20  through  23.  contains  the  sen- 
tencing scheme  not  only  for  the  Code  of- 
fenses but  also  for  the  hundreds  of  minor 
regulatory  offenses  that  will  still  exist  In 
other  pc»'tions  of  the  Federal  laws. 

The  sentencing  provisions  of  the  Code  are 
significantly  different  from  those  in  current 
law.  To  begin  with,  the  four  generally  rec- 
ognized purposes  of  sentencing — deterrence, 
protection  of  the  public,  assurance  of  Just 
punishment,  and  rehabilitation — are  spe- 
cifically set  forth  for  the  first  time.  Current- 
ly, some  Judges  emphasize  one  or  another  of 
the  appropriate  purposes  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  remainder.  Legislative  recognition  of  the 
purposes  for  which  sentences  may  be  Im- 
posed Is  the  first  step  toward  bringing  sys- 
tematlzatlon  and  rationality  to  the  process. 

Another  major  difference  Is  that  each  crim- 
inal offense  listed  In  Part  II  of  the  Code  Is 
described  as  a  certain  grade  of  offense  for 
sentencing  purposes,  thereby  providing  a 
shorthand  method  of  referring  to  penalties 
emd  other  considerations  that  are  applied  to 
the  offense  by  the  Part  ni  provisions.  This 
facilitates  the  establishment  of  a  penalty 
structure  assuring  consistent  penalties  for 
conduct  of  a  similar  nature  or  degree  of 
seriousness. 

Several  specific  changes  are  introduced  Into 
the  law  for  the  purpose  of  making  penalties 
more  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  imposed.  In  addition  to  the  penal- 
ties traditionally  applicable,  a  court  Is  em- 
powered to  order  that  a  convicted  defendant 
in  a  fraud  case  give  notice  of  the  conviction 
to  the  victims  of  the  offense  (who.  in  cases 


involving  large-scale  frauds,  may  not  all  be 
known  to  anyone  otiher  than  the  defendant) 
in  order  to  facilitate  private  actions  for  re- 
covery of  losses.  A  court  is  also  empowered 
to  order  a  defendant  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense causing  bodily  injury,  or  property  dam- 
age or  loss,  to  make  direct  restitution  to  the 
victim  of  the  offense,  even  if  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  also  Imposed.  In  addition, 
provisions  are  added  to  require  forfeiture  of 
the  proceeds  acquired  by  defendants  through 
organized  crime. 

The  probation  provisions  mark  a  signifi- 
cant departure  from  past  practice  and  phi- 
losophy— no  "free  pass"  will  be  given  to  any 
convicted  defendant.  Probation  Is  converted 
Into  a  form  of  sentence  In  itself — rather  than 
a  suspension  of  a  sentence — In  which.  In 
every  felony  case,  some  form  and  degree  of 
restitution  to  the  victim,  work  for  the  com- 
munity, or  fine  will  be  required  as  a  man- 
datory condition  upon  which  the  probation 
Is  predicated.  In  addition,  the  probation  pro- 
visions for  the  first  time  specify  a  variety 
of  conditions  that  can  be  Imposed  upon  the 
announcement  of  a  sentence  to  probation,  in 
order  to  assure  that  courts  will  give  appro- 
priate attention  to  the  possibility  of  predi- 
cating the  defendant's  release  upon  his  com- 
pliance with  further  conditions  appropriate 
to  the  case.  Such  suggested  conditions  in- 
clude an  Individual's  refraining  from  engag- 
ing in  a  specific  business  which  led  to  his 
commission  of  the  offense:  undergoing  medi- 
cal or  psychiatric  treatment:  living  In  a 
halfway  house,  community  treatment  fa- 
cility, or  other  environment  offering  some 
degree  of  direct  supervision;  residing  In  an- 
other city  where  he  is  less  apt  to  be  in- 
fiuenced  by  his  former  criminal  associates: 
etc. 

The  maximum  fines  permitted  by  the  Code 
are  substantially  higher  than  those  In  cur- 
rent law.  with  a  convicted  organization  sub- 
ject to  a  (1,000.000  fine  for  a  serious  offense 
and  a  convicted  individual  subject  to  a  fine 
of  up  to  •250,000.  Provision  is  made  for  In- 
stallment payments  when  warranted.  Under 
this  approach,  fines  are  lees  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered by  white-collar  offenders  simply  as 
a  minor,  potential  cost  of  doing  btisiness. 
The  high  fine  levels  in  the  Code,  however, 
are  specifically  conditioned  upon  a  defend- 
ant's ability  to  pay  (as  well  as  the  gravity 
of  the  offense  and  other  considerations) , 
thereby  assuring  that  an  Individual  or  an 
organization  with  few  assets  and  little  earn- 
ing capacity  will  not  be  fined  an  appropri- 
ately high  amount. 

The  terms  of  imprisonment  permitted  by 
the  Code  are  generally  somewhat  reduced 
from  those  In  current  law,  with  the  major 
changes  applying  to  those  existing  statutes 
that  carry  penalties  substantially  higher  or 
substantially  lower  than  similar  statutes  in 
the  criminal  law. 

More  significantly,  though,  the  new  Code 
makes  a  fundamental  change  In  the  effect 
of  sentences  to  Imprisonment.  It  introduces 
a  determinate  system,  akbollahlng  early  re- 
lease on  parole  and  providing  for  the  first 
time  that  the  sentence  announced  by  the 
sentencing  Judge  will  be  the  sentence  actu- 
ally served  by  the  defendant  (except  for  a 
potential  ten  percent  credit  tot  "good 
time").  Such  sentences  will  usually  be 
shorter,  on  the  average,  than  those  Imposed 
under  the  current  sentenclng-parollng  proc- 
ess; they  will  no  longer  need  to  lnv<rive 
artificially  lengthy  terms  that  are  Intended 
to  be  shortened  later  by  parole  authorities. 
Although  eariy  release  on  parole  is  abol- 
ished, In  a  case  In  which  the  Judge  believes 
that  a  defendant  should  be  supervised  for 
a  pwriod  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
Imprisonment,  he  may  order  a  period  of 
post-release  supervision.  Provisions  are 
added  to  the  law  to  make  it  clear  that 
penalties  for  individual  offenses  cannot  be 


strung  together  so  as  to  create  a  total  ma.- 
tence  that  Is  unreasonably  long,  but  tlie 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  i<yr  mul- 
tiple offenses  is  made  long  enough  to  permit 
the  penalty  to  reflect  the  seriousness  o< 
persistent  criminal  conduct.  The  net  result 
of  these  changes  should  be  far  greater  hon- 
esty, public  credibility,  and  effectiveness  in 
sentences  to  Imprisonment. 

The  complicated,  special  sentencii^  pro- 
vlslons  of  current  law  that  are  designed  for 
particularly  dangerous  offenders,  youth  of- 
fenders, and  narcotic  offenders,  are  replaced 
by  provisions  for  taking  these  factors  into 
account  in  the  course  of  considering  all  other 
relevant  factors. 

As  a  result  of  the  compromise  pursuant  to 
which  the  Code  was  drafted,  the  death  pen- 
alty Is  not  Included  as  an  available  sentence 
for  Federal  offenses.  (However,  the  single, 
constitutionally  supportable  death  penalty 
provision  In  existing  Federal  law — the  pen- 
alty for  aircraft  hijacking  In  which  a  murder 
occurs — Is  retained  in  its  present  place  in 
the  United  States  Code.) 

Although  the  provisions  noted  above  are 
Important,  they  are  overshadowed  by  the 
structural  and  procedural  changes  in  the 
sentencing  process.  These  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  rationality,  uniformity, 
and  fairness  that  simply  have  not  existed  be- 
fore. The  Code  creates  a  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish sentencing  guidelines  to  govern  the  im- 
position of  sentences  for  all  Federal  offenses. 
In  drafting  the  guidelines,  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  take  into  consideration  factors 
relating  to  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  the 
characteristics  of  offenders,  and  the  aggravat- 
ing and  mitigating  circumstances  under 
which  specific  offenses  may  be  committed. 
For  each  Federal  offense,  the  guidelines  will 
be  expected  to  specify  a  variety  of  appropri- 
ate sentencing  ranges — encompassing  im- 
prisonment, fines,  and  probations-depending 
upon  the  particular  history  and  character- 
istics of  the  defendant  in  the  case  and  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  the 
offense  Is  committed.  The  Judge  will  be  re- 
quired to  sentence  a  defendant  within  the 
range  specified  In  the  guideline  covering  the 
specific  situation  In  the  case  before  him. 
although,  if  he  considers  the  guideline  range 
inappropriate  because  of  factors  not  ade- 
quately taken  into  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission,  he  Is  free  to  sentence 
the  defendant  above  or  below  the  guideline 
range  as  long  as  he  explains  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.  If  an  offender  is  sentenced  above 
the  range  specified  in  the  guidelines  he  may 
obtain  a  review  of  his  sentence  by  the  Feden^ 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit;  If  he  Is  sen- 
tenced below  the  range  specified  In  the 
guldeimes,  the  government,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Attorney  General  or  Solici- 
tor General,  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  sen- 
tence on  behalf  of  the  public.  In  addition,  in 
a  case  In  which  a  defendant  Is  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  that  exceeds  five  years, 
he  may.  after  service  of  five  years  of  the 
term,  petition  the  sentencing  court  to  ad- 
Just  his  sentence  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  system  Is  designed  to  pro- 
mote general  uniformity  and  fairness  while 
retaining  necessary  flexibility. 

PAST  IV ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROCCDintE 

The  chapters  appearing  In  this  part  of  the 
Code  numbered  30  through  38  consolidate, 
clarify,  and  codify  existing  procedural  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  law.  The  codification 
Is  accomplished  without,  for  the  most  part, 
making  substantial  change  In  the  existing 
law.  Of  the  changes  that  are  made,  the  most 
significant  are  the  following. 

The  Code  modifies  certain  of  the  existing 
provisions  permitting  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  secure  a  court  order  to  an- 
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tfaorize  investigative  wiretapping  In  specified 
situations.  The  statute  permitting  wiretap- 
ping In  emergency  situations  without  a  prior 
court  order  (which  today  is  vaguely  worded 
as  applicable  to  offenses  involving  "national 
security"  or  "organized  crime")  Is  limited 
specifically  to  offenses  Involving  treason, 
sabotage,  or  espionage,  and  to  offenses  in- 
volving racketeering  or  the  risk  of  death.  In 
addition,  specific  provision  Is  made  for  court 
authorization  of  surreptitious  entries  neces- 
sary to  Install  wiretaps. 

In  a  related  area,  the  Code  provides  for 
the  first  time  a  comprehensive  and  Inte- 
grated series  of  provisions  requiring  court 
orders  for  the  investigative  use  of  devices  to 
Identify  a  telephone  numt>er  that  Is  called. 

The  statutes  permitting  the  extradition  to 
foreign  nations  of  criminals  who  have  fled 
to  the  United  States  are  materially  modern- 
ized and  simplified. 

The  maximum  fees  permitted  for  govern- 
ment-compensated defense  counsel,  and  for 
others  providing  defense  services  to  defend- 
ants who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  are 
Increased  by  50  percent  to  offset  the  Imbal- 
ance caused  by  Inflation. 

The  ball  provisions  of  current  law  ai«  sig- 
nificantly changed.  For  the  first  time,  they 
will  permit  a  Judge  to  take  Into  account  the 
defendant's  dangerousnees.  Specifically,  they 
will  allow  a  Judge,  In  determining  whether 
uad  on  what  conditions  to  release  a  defend- 
ant prior  to  his  trial,  to  consider  the  danger 
the  defendant  would  poae  to  others  In  the 
community.  Money  ball  is  precluded,  but  the 
court  may  require,  as  a  condition  of  release, 
that  designated  property  belonging  to  the 
defendant  be  forfeited  upon  his  failure  to 
appear.  The  avaUable  conditions  are  ex- 
panded and  clarified,  and  a  defendant  who 
violates  his  release  conditions  may  more 
readily  be  held  accountable.  In  addition, 
after  a  defendant  Is  convicted,  the  practice 
of  permitting  the  defendant  to  remain  free 
pending  the  long  appellate  process  is 
changed  by  the  Code;  post-convlctlon  re- 
lease. Instead  of  being  the  r\Ue,  Is  made 
avaUable  only  If  the  defendant  can  show  a 
substantial  prospect  that  his  conviction  will 
be  overturned  on  appeal  and  that  he  will 
not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  community. 

Provisions  are  added  to  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency laws  that  require  a  preliminary 
screening  of  Juvenile  cases  by  a  probation 
officer  to  Identify  those  In  which  an  In- 
formal form  of  probation  might  be  prefer- 
able to  the  usual  court  processes.  If  a  Ju- 
venile selected  for  such  Informal  probation 
complies  with  the  specified  conditions  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  the  case  against  h<rr» 
will  be  dismissed;  if  be  does  not  comply,  the 
original  proceedings  may  be  resimied. 

An  entirely  revised  series  of  provisions 
dealing  with  mentally  Incompetent  offenders 
is  Included  In  order  to  overcome  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  current  law.  Included 
among  them  Is  a  provision  that  permits  the 
civil  commitment  of  an  Individual  acquit- 
ted by  reason  of  insanity.  Although  the  C!ode 
Indicates  that  in  such  situations  State  civil 
conunltment  proceedings  are  preferred.  Fed- 
eral commitment  proceedings  are  provided 
to  insure  that  a  genuinely  dangerous  indi- 
vidual will  not  be  released  prematurely 
(Under  current  law.  except  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  if  a  Federal  defendant  is  found 
to  be  Insane  and  It  is  determined  that  he  Is 
so  Insane  that  his  release  would  threaten 
the  livee  of  other  persons,  there  are  no 
means  by  which  he  can  be  hospitalized  un- 
til he  can  regain  his  mental  balance.  While 
the  SUte  in  which  the  offense  will  fre- 
quently be  willing  to  initiate  its  own  civil 
commitment  proceedings,  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  especally  In  situations  where  the 
offense  is  committed  by  a  nonresident  of 
the  State  in  which  the  trial  takes  place.) 


A  technicality  in  the  law  that  prevents 
the  government  from  appealing  the  errone- 
ous dismissal  of  a  case,  or  the  erroneous 
granting  of  a  new  trial.  Is  removed. 

The  provisions  of  law  concerning  the 
means  of  collecting  fines  that  have  been 
Imposed  on  convicted  defendants  are  mate- 
rially changed  from  those  of  current  law. 
Under  the  current  statutes,  it  has  often 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  collect 
fines  that  have  been  imposed  upon  corpo- 
rations or  individual  defendants.  The  Code 
Incorporates  a  series  of  provisions  allowing 
recourse  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
statutes  that  permit  the  placing  of  a  lien 
upon  a  defendant's  property  If  he  has  at- 
tempted to  circumvent  the  Judge's  order  to 
pay  as  directed. 

PART    V — ANCILLARY    CIVTL    PROCEEDINGS 

The  two  chapters  contained  in  this  part — 
Chapters  40  and  41 — incorporate  provisions 
of  a  non-criminal  nature  that  should  help 
to  make  the  enforcement  and  execution  of 
the  criminal  laws  more  effective. 

The  first  chapter  provides  authority  to 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  legal  pro- 
cedures to  cause  a  forfeiture  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  defendant's  property  that  he  used 
In,  or  obtained  from,  a  criminal  offense.  This 
provision  would  cover,  for  example,  an  object 
smuggled  into  the  United  States,  an  elec- 
tronic device  possessed  for  Illegal  eavesdrop- 
ping, a  set  of  engraving  plates  employed 
to  make  counterfeit  currency,  and  a  sawed- 
off  shotgun  used  in  a  robbery.  The  chapter 
also  contains  provisions  permitting  the  At- 
torney General  to  obtain  court  orders  prohib- 
iting individuals  or  organizations  from  en- 
gaging In  specified  racketeering  activities, 
restraining  intimidation  of  witnesses  or  vic- 
tims, and  enjoining  fraudulent  schemes.  The 
final  sections  in  the  chapter  preclude  the 
Imposition  of  Federal  employment  restric- 
tions or  other  civil  disabilities  upon  a  de- 
fendant, if  they  are  based  solely  on  his 
conviction,  unless  they  are  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  offense. 

The  second  chapter  contains  provisions 
under  which  individuals  may  attempt  to 
seek  redress  for  crimes  committed  against 
them  by  racketeering  offenders  or  eavesdrop- 
pers— provisions  continued  from  current 
law.  The  chapter  adds  a  system  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  violent  Federal  crimes.  Fund- 
ing under  the  system  will  be  from  collected 
fines — a  source  of  revenue  that  will  be  many 
times  the  amount  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  compensating  Federal  victims  and  that 
will  assure  that  the  compensation  is  clearly 
perceived  as  being  provided  by  convicted 
defendants  as  a  class. 

Mr.  THXJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 
of  1981, 1  wish  to  express  my  enthusiastic 
support  of  this  effort  to  reorganize  and 
streamline  the  administration  of  Federal 
criminal  justice.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  before  us 
this  Congress.  It  brings  order  and  reason 
to  a  confusing,  and  in  some  instances  il- 
logical, mass  of  criminal  laws  enacted 
over  the  past  200  years.  It  follows  the  ex- 
ample of  those  States,  including  Dela- 
ware, which  have  modernized  their  crim- 
inal laws  in  recent  years. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
the  product  of  many  years  work.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  piece  of  leg- 
islation, this  bill  in  its  various  forms  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings, 
debate,  and  analysis.  An  earlier  version 
I>assed  the  Senate  in  1978  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  approved  a  bill  last  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  the  bill  approved 


by  the  Judiciary  Committee  last  Caa- 
gress,  with  a  few  notable  changes.  Some 
of  those  changes  are  the  result  of  com- 
promises reached  among  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  in  order  to  reduce  the  controversy 
which  slowed  and  eventually  stalled  pas- 
sage of  bills  in  previous  Congresses. 
Some  changes  improve  the  bill  by  bring- 
ing certain  provisions  closer  to  current 
statutes  or  case  law. 

There  are  however,  a  number  of  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  I  am  certain  will 
prove  controversial.  Those  provisions 
which  will  cause  the  greatest  concern  are 
changes  from  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  last  Congress.  For 
example: 

First,  elimination  of  a  defense  to  the 
crimes  of  contempt  and  disobeying  a 
judicial  order  that  the  action  of  the  court 
"was  constitutionally  invalid  and  consti- 
tuted a  prior  restraint  on  the  collection 
or  dissemination  of  the  news  which  was 
invalid  under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution"; 

Second,  adoption  of  a  broad  new  of- 
fense of  criminal  solicitation  in  place  of 
a  solicitation  offense  limited  to  specific 
offenses; 

■niird.  broadening  of  the  offense  of  ob- 
structing a  government  function  by  phy- 
sical interference  to  include  acts  involv- 
ing any  public  servant;  and 

Fourth,  substantially  narrowing  the  of- 
fense of  unlawful  discrimination  when 
the  discrimination  is  based  upon  a  per- 
son's sex. 

I  assure  all  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
concerned  individuals  and  groui>s  that 
these  provisions  as  well  as  other  provi- 
sions— such  as  creation  of  a  government 
right  to  appeal  sentences,  cutting  back  on 
due  process  procedures  for  revocation  of 
probation  and  changes  in  the  present 
scope  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over  extor- 
tionate acts  by  labor  unions — will  be  the 
subject  of  careful  analysis  and  thorough 
debate  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  their  efforts  to 
achieve  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
criminal  code  bill.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing closely  with  Chairman  Rodino  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  con- 
tinue the  cooperative  effort  which  began 
last  Congress  toward  resolving  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
and  achieving  our  mutual  goal  of  enact- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  criminal  cost 
recodification  bill. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  what  the 
Criminal  Code  is  not.  The  bill  is  not  a  so- 
lution to  crime.  The  incidence  of  crime, 
particularly  violent  crime,  caused  by  fac- 
tors such  as  drug  abuse,  poverty,  and  un- 
employment will  not  be  significantly  af- 
fected by  a  bill  which  recodifies  current 
law  and  improves  sentencing  procedures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Criminal  Code 
bill  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  signifi- 
cant or  controversial  proposed  changes 
in  Federal  law  which  have  arisen  apart 
from  the  Criminal  Code  reform  effort. 
Proposals  such  as  changes  in  the  law  re- 
lating to  habeas  corpus,  the  exclusionary 
rule,  and  the  like  must  be  the  subject  of 
separate  hearings,  analysis,  and  de- 
bate— the  same  responsible  legislative 
process  afforded  any  other  legislative 
proposal. 
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Chairman  Thormono.  you  have  my 
strong  support  in  your  effort  to  recodify 
Federal  criminal  law.  As  in  previous 
Congresses,  I  offer  you  my  strongest  sup- 
port in  working  toward  enactment  of  im- 
proved Federal  sentencing  procedures.  I 
am  firmly  committed  to  the  goals  of 
speedy  conviction  and  punistiment  for 
offenders  which  is  based  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  the  harm  caused.  As  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Task  Force  on  Crime,  I 
have  already  taken  steps  toward  that 
goal  by  introducing  on  behalf  of  the  task 
force  amendments  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Authorization  Bill  (S.  951)  and  the 
National  Security  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1981  (S.  1455).  Those  measures  in- 
clude Federal  sentencing  reform  provi- 
sions which  are  nearly  identical  to  those 
contained  in  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act,  as  I  have 
been  for  the  past  two  Congresses.  I 
believe  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
such  a  comprehensive  reform  of  our  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws.  The  present  legisla- 
tion is  the  result  of  more  than  8  years  of 
discussions  and  negotiations  iQetween 
Senators  of  widely  varying  philosophies 
of  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  13  years  of  rigorous 
analysis  by  many  of  the  most  informed 
participants  in  the  criminal  law  proc- 
ess— academicians,  the  bar,  business  and 
industry,  labor,  public  interest  groups, 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  country. 

BACKGROUND   OF   CODE 

The  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  had  its 
genesis  in  Congress  decision  during  the 
89th  Congress  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws.  The  Commission  was  charged 
with  making — 

A  full  and  complete  study  of  the  statutory 
and  case  law  of  the  United  States  which  con- 
stitutes the  Federal  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  formulating  and  rec- 
ommending to  Congress  legislation  which 
would  Improve  the  Federal  system  of  crim- 
inal Justice. 

In  addition,  it  was  empowered  to: 
Make   recommendations   for   the    revision 

and  recodification   of  the  criminal  laws  of 

the  United  States. 

The  Commission,  popularly  known  as 
the  Brown  Commission — named  after  its 
chairman,  former  California  Governor 
Edmund  Brown — produced  a  working 
draft  of  a  new  Federal  Criminal  Code  in 
1970,  1  year  before  submitting  its  final 
report  to  Congress  recommending  com- 
prehensive reforms  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
Much  of  the  product  of  the  Commission 
drew  upon  the  longstanding  efforts  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  develop- 
ing its  Model  Penal  Code  provisions. 

In  making  its  recommendations,  the 
Brown  Commission  observed  that  the 
code  had  undergone  only  three  revisions 
since  the  first  Federal  criminal  statute 
had  been  approved  in  1790.  In  1866.  the 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  to  consolidate  in  conven- 
ient, workable  form  the  entire  body  of 
Federal  statutory  law. 


This  effort  culminated  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1877  which  organized  this 
law,  including  its  penal  provisions,  in  a 
far  more  rational  and  accessible  manner. 
A  subsequent  reform  effort  in  1909,  lim- 
ited to  Federal  criminal  statutes, 
sought  to  perfect  the  form  of  these  laws 
in  addition  to  reorganizing  them  along 
more  useful  lines.  Finally  in  1948,  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  significant  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  penal  law,  a  third 
code  reform  effort  culminated  in  the 
consolidation  of  these  laws  in  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Crimes 
and  Criminal  Procedure".  These  provi- 
sions remain  largely  in  effect  today. 

Legislation  incorporating  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Brown  Commission 
was  first  introduced  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress by  Senators  John  McClellan  and 
Roman  Hruska  and  by  Representative 
Edward  Hutchinson.  Comprehensive 
code  reform  initiatives  have  been  in- 
troduced in  every  subsequent  Congress, 
generally  with  modest  technical  and  sub- 
stantive changes.  During  the  95th  Con- 
gress, the  full  U.S.  Senate  approved  one 
of  these  measures,  S.  1437,  a  bill  suc- 
cessful in  eliminating  some  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  its  predecessor,  S.  1 
during  the  94th  Congress,  that  had  been 
most  responsible  for  earlier  divisions  and 
controversies  with  respect  to  the  code 
reform  effort.  Despite  overwhelming  ap- 
proval in  this  body,  efforts  faltered  dur- 
ing the  95th  Congress  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  approved  a 
new  code  reform,  S.  1722,  while  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for 
the  first  time,  approved  similar  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  6900.  The  Congress  ended, 
however,  before  either  legislation  could 
be  considered  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
Given  the  commitment  of  leadership  in 
the  Judiciary  Committees  in  the  House 
and  Senate  this  Congress,  the  prosjjects 
for  serious  revision  of  our  Nation's 
criminal  laws  appear  to  be  extremely 
bright. 

NEED   FOR   CODE   REFORM 

Why  the  compelling  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive Criminal  Code  reform?  There 
are  a  number  of  answers  to  this : 

First,  the  present  body  of  Federal 
criminal  law  is  beset  by  entirely  too  many 
provisions  of  clearly  archaic  or  obsoles- 
cent character.  'These  include  such 
statutes  as  those  prohibiting  piracy  un- 
der the  commission  of  a  foreign  prince, 
writing  checks  for  less  than  $1,  and  in- 
terfering with  the  flight  of  Government 
carrier  pigeons.  Many  statutes  along 
these  lines— which  do  little  to  enhance 
public  respect  for  the  law — have  been 
eUminated,  thereby  reducing  the  sheer 
volume  and  bulk  of  the  Federal  criminal 
law. 

Second,  there  are  entirely  too  many 
gaps  in  the  present  statutory  law,  in- 
stances in  which  Congress  has  effectively 
deferred  to  the  judiciary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law.  As  one  who  has  been 
extremely  concerned  about  an  activist 
judiciary,  one  which  has  come  increas- 
ingly to  make  law  as  well  as  interpret  it, 
I  believe  that  the  code  reform  makes 
an  important  contribution  in  this  area. 


Many  areas  of  white  collar  crime,  for 
example,  have  been  left  to  the  courts  In 
this  manner,  such  as  the  issue  of  corpo- 
rate liability  for  the  actions  of  ita 
agents. 

There  are  also  inarguable  gaps  in  the 
law  in  areas  in  which  there  is  little 
room  for  judicial  involvement.  There  are 
no  Federal  bank  extortion  laws,  while 
the  arsenal  of  antiracketeering  laws,  in 
my  view,  is  grossly  inadequate.  The  code 
reform  would  attempt  to  fill  these  gaps 
in  areas  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
consensus  that  they  exist. 

Third,  it  is  often  difficult  to  locate  and 
identify  present  law.  While  most  of  the 
Nation's  criminal  laws  are  concentrated 
in  title  18,  there  are  criminal  laws  scat- 
tered throughout  the  entire  United 
States  Code.  There  is  simply  not  the  no- 
tice provided  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
penal  laws  that  a  fair  criminal  code  must 
provide.  In  so  serious  a  matter,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  law — the  entirety  of  the 
law — ^be  easily  and  readily  accessible  to 
those  who  must  know  its  provisions.  The 
proposed  code  reform  would  consolidate 
all  Federal  felonies  in  a  single  place. 

Fourth,  partially  as  a  result  of  this  dis- 
organization, the  code  is  frequently  in- 
consistent and  inequitable.  The  penalty, 
for  example,  for  making  false  statements 
to  a  Federal  agency  may  vary  from  a 
mere  infraction  to  a  5 -year  term  of  im- 
prisonment, depending  upon  which  of 
various  Federal  statutes  is  relied  upon 
for  prosecution.  To  this  extent,  the  crim- 
inal laws  are  arbitrary  and  subject  to  the 
sort  of  potential  abuse  that  a  nation  of 
laws  cannot  tolerate.  The  proposed  code 
reform  would  eliminate  most  of  these 
anomalies  by  creating  a  more  rational 
and  uniform  system  of  criminal  penalties. 

Fifth,  apart  from  the  surface  incon- 
sistencies in  the  statutes,  there  are  also 
deeper,  even  more  disturbing  inconsist- 
encies that  are  reflected  in  the  criminal 
sentencing  process.  The  past  several  dec- 
ades iiave  witnessed  a  movement  toward 
increasing  individualization  of  criminal 
sentencing,  with  great  discretion  pro- 
vided the  courts  and  parole  authorities. 
While  not  an  entirely  objectionable 
trend,  it  has  nevertheless  had  the  effect 
of  insuring  that  relatively  equally  situ- 
ated persons,  having  c(»mnitted  relatively 
equal  crimes,  may  often  be  subject  to 
widely  disparate  terms  of  imprisonment 
or  nonimprisonment. 

This  has  had.  and  can  continue  to 
have,  no  effect  other  than  to  engender 
increased  resentment  among  those  who 
believe  that  they  have  been  treated  in- 
equitably. A  major  reform  in  the  (Crimi- 
nal Code  reform  is  the  establishment  of 
a  program  of  determinate  sentencing  to 
be  administered  through  judicial  sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

Sixth,  the  present  body  of  Federal 
criminal  law  is  beset  by  excessive  num- 
bers of  duplicative  and  overlapping  pro- 
visions. These  not  only  make  for  an  un- 
aesthetic  criminal  code,  but  afford  far 
too  much  opportunity  for  arbitrariness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  There 
are,  for  example,  approximately  70  sepa- 
rate theft  statutes,  50  false  statement 
statutes,  and  70  arson  statutes. 

These  statutes  carry  differing  penal- 
ties;   they    define    essentially    similar 
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wrongdoing  in  dissimilar  terms;  and  they 
contain  conflicting  and  confusing  juris- 
dictional bases.  There  is  no  need  for  this 
statutory  array.  The  proposed  code  re- 
form would  consolidate  these  statutes 
Into  no  more  than  a  small  handful  of 
separate  offenses. 

Seventh,  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
tor  the  proliferation  of  essentially  similar 
offenses  is  that  the  current  law  generally 
defines  the  substtmtive  criminal  offense 
in  terms  of  its  jurisdictional  base.  The 
question  of  Federal  jurisdiction  is  a  defl- 
nitional  element  of  each  offense.  As  a 
result,  the  law  becomes  more  complex 
and  prosecutions  under  that  law  become 
more  complex.  The  proposed  code  re- 
form would  separate  the  jurisdictional 
elements  from  the  substantive  elements 
of  an  offense.  There  are  potential  bene- 
fits for  the  acciised  from  this  reform  to 
the  extent  that  he  will  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  multiple  coimts  or  prosecutions 
springing  from  what  is  essentially  a 
single  transaction. 

Under  current  law,  for  example,  the 
robbery  of  a  Federal  credit  union  lo- 
cated on  Federal  property  would  violate 
three  distinct  provisions  of  the  crim- 
inal law.  each  of  which  differ  slightly  in 
terms  of  the  description  of  the  offense, 
the  nexus  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  and 
the  penalties.  The  action  would  violate 
discrete  Federal  statutes  relating  to  rob- 
bery of  a  Federal  credit  union,  robbery 
of  a  Federal  financial  institution,  and 
robbery  upon  Federal  property.  Under 
the  code  reform,  the  robbery  would 
represent  a  single  offense,  with  three 
potential  bases  for  the  assertion  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

Eighth,  another  of  the  aspects  which 
contributes  substantially  to  the  present 
complexity  and  confusion  of  the  code 
is  its  treatment  of  culpable  states  of 
mind.  The  Brown  Commission  identified 
at  least  78  different  terms  in  the  present 
law  which  are  used  to  describe  the  men- 
tal elements  comprising  an  offense. 
These  range  from  "knowingly"  and 
"willful,"  to  "knowingly  and  willfully". 
"Improperly,"  "feloniously,"  and  "mali- 
ciously." Further,  most  of  these  terms 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  in 
widely  varying  and  often  contradictory 
manners. 

The  code  reform  would  reduce  this 
incomprehensible  assortment  of  terms 
to  simply  four — "intentional."  "know- 
ing." "reckless,"  and  "negligent."  Each 
of  these  would  be  defined  in  a  coherent 
and  consistent  manner.  For  the  first 
time,  a  discernible,  consistent  pattern 
would  be  refiected  in  the  state  of  mind, 
or  mens  rea,  required  for  a  Federal  crim- 
inal offense. 

Ninth,  the  present  organization  of 
title  18  is  a  haphazard  one,  based  more 
upon  alphabetical  imperatives  than 
upon  any  sounder,  more  rational  ele- 
ment. Like  laws.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  classified  together,  and  unalike  laws 
ought  to  be  seiMirated  by  sections,  chap- 
ters, titles,  subtitles,  and  other  basic 
forms  of  demarcation.  The  code  reform 
would  achieve  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent code  reform  measure,  by  remedy- 
ing these  difiBculties  to  a  substantial  ex- 
tent, can  work  to  enhance  popular  re- 


spect for  the  criminal  law.  By  ration- 
alizing the  criminal  laws  of  the  Nation 
and  by  eliminating  present  instances  of 
duplication,  overlap,  and  inconsistency, 
the  code  represents  a  step  toward  reas- 
serting ours  as  a  "nation  of  laws,  not 
of  men."  It  will  make  the  law  more  co- 
herent and  accessible  for  the  average 
citizen,  minimize  the  amount  of  contra- 
dictory and  wasteful  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, and  reafBrm  the  important  role  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  the  formulation 
of  the  criminal  law. 

The  code  consolidates  a  large  body  of 
law  tJiat  has  developed  haphazardly  and 
chaotically  over  nearly  two  centuries, 
not  in  the  slowly  developing  and  evolving 
mamier  of  the  common  law,  but  through 
patchwork  statutory  enactments.  The 
code  is  not  a  panacea — by  itself,  the 
code  can  have  only  limited  effect  in  re- 
ducing the  intolerably  high  levels  of 
crime,  particularly  violent  crime.  In  this 
coimtry. 

It  can,  however,  make  a  substantitJ 
contribution  toward  insuring  a  much 
more  conducive  atmosphere  within  which 
the  ciiminal  justice  process  can  operate. 
Dean  Pound  recognized  four  primary  fac- 
tors that  influenced  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice— persOTinel,  administration,  proce- 
dure, and  substantive  law.  The  Criminal 
Code  \&  aimed  largely,  although  not  ex- 
clusively, at  the  final  element. 

PBOVISXONS  OF  THZ  CODE 

The  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  is  part 
recodification  and  part  revision.  By  far, 
the  greatest  part  is  the  former.  I  would 
estimate  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
code  is  intended  to  perpetuate  present 
substantive  law.  To  this  extent,  the  code 
is  not  an  ideological  measure;  it  is  not 
a  conservative  code  and  it  is  not  a  liberal 
code.  It  is  primarily  a  neutral,  tech- 
nical revisicm  of  a  body  of  law  that  has 
fallen  into  disarray  as  a  result  of  both 
the  rapid  proliferation  of  new  criminal 
laws  and  congressional  carelessness.  In 
attempting  to  impose  a  measure  of  uni- 
formity upon  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
Nation — uniformity  with  respect  to  cul- 
pability, penalties,  and  elements  of  of- 
fenses— it  has  occasionally  been  neces- 
sary to  effect  slight  changes  in  a  number 
of  areas  of  the  present  law.  The  long- 
term  benefits  of  uniformity  far  outweigh, 
in  my  mind,  the  occasional  disruptions 
that  I  anticipate  may  result  during  the 
transition  process. 

That  part  of  the  code  reform  intended 
to  i-epresent  change  in  present  substan- 
tive law  has  been  handled  with  great  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  from  the  out- 
set of  the  code  process.  Most  of  the 
chances  in  substantive  law  refiect  a  clear 
consensus  that  the  law  was  in  need  of 
such  modification.  While  there  are  con- 
cededly  remaining  areas  of  dispute  and 
controversy,  most  such  difficulties  have 
been  culled  from  the  code  over  the  course 
of  the  years.  In  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  instances  in  which  there  was 
substantial  or  irres(duble  controversy, 
the  code  has  sought  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  as  faithfully  as  possible. 

No  one.  including  myself,  is  in  unani- 
mous agreement  with  the  provisions  of 
the  code.  It  is  simoly  too  large  an  under- 
taking to  reasonably  expect  this.  There 
are  a  nimiber  of  provisions  that  I  would 


just  as  soon  not  see  in  the  code,  or  that 
are  not  included  that  I  would  like  to  see 
there — aboUtion  of  the  exclusionary  nile, 
for  example.  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues would  bear  these  reaUties  in 
mind  when  they  consider  this  measure. 
There  are  few  pieces  of  legislation  that 
are  more  expansive  in  their  scope  and 
more  far  reaching  in  their  subject  mat- 
ter than  the  Criminal  Code  reform.  And 
there  are  few  pieces  of  legislation  that 
deal  with  more  emotional  and  more  vol- 
atile issues  than  does  the  Criminal  Code 
reform.  While  the  code  may  not  be  a 
perfect  one  from  the  perspective  of  any 
individual  Senator.  I  would  hope  that  It 
would  be  recognized  by  each  of  them  as 
a  substantial  contribution  toward  im- 
proving our  criminal  justice  system. 

Let  me  summarize  the  provisions  of  the 
code  very  briefly.  I  would  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  that  they  review  the 
outstanding  report  that  accompanied 
S.  1722  during  the  96th  Congress  (Re- 
port No.  96-553)  in  order  to  be  able  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  measure. 

The  code  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
Part  I.  perhaps  the  most  Important  one 
in  many  respects,  contains  a  number  of 
general  provisions  that  relate  to  the  In- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  code.  Part  I  contains 
provisions  that  would,  flrst.  articulate 
the  purposes  of  the  criminal  law  gen- 
erally and  of  the  code  speciflcally;  sec- 
ond, deflne  more  than  100  terms  thai 
are  used  throughout  the  code,  in  order 
to  insure  consistency  and  uniformity  of 
deflnition;  third,  establish  general  rules 
of  Federal  jurisdiction.  Section  205  Is 
particularly  important  insofar  as  it  rep- 
resents the  flrst  statutory  effort  to  out- 
line the  basis  of  and  limits  to  the  exer- 
cise of  Federal  jurisdiction  held  concur- 
rently with  the  States;  fourth,  consoli- 
date the  various  scienter  standards 
throughout  the  present  law  into  four 
well-deflned  terms,  and  establish  rules 
for  determining  their  applicability;  and 
flfth,  establish  general  rules  of  complic- 
ity liability. 

Part  n  contains  the  entire  body  of 
Federal  penal  law.  apart  from  those  in- 
volving violations  of  various  Federal 
regulatory  offenses.  Each  of  the  nine 
chapters  in  this  part  groups  similar 
classes  of  offenses  together,  such  as  of- 
fenses involving  international  affairs, 
offenses  involving  government  processes, 
offenses  involving  individual  rights,  and 
offenses  relating  to  injury  to  persons. 

In  addition,  it  contains  a  number  of 
offenses  of  general  applicability,  such  as 
crimes  of  attempt,  conspiracy,  and 
solicitation.  With  respect  to  the  sections 
included  in  each  chapter — each  of  them 
referring  to  a  separate  criminal  offense — 
the  Code  contains  a  clear  and  succinct 
deflnition  of  the  offense,  any  defenses 
that  might  be  applicable  in  addition  to 
common  law  defenses,  the  jurisdictional 
predicates  for  the  assertion  of  Federal 
jurisdiction;  and  the  grading  of  the  off- 
ense for  purposes  of  determining  maxi- 
mum penalties. 

Part  ni  of  the  Code  would  introduce 
the  major  substantive  change  proposed — 
an  entirely  new  system  of  criminal  sen- 
tencing. In  short,  a  new  Sentencing  Com- 
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mission  would  be  established  that  would 
set  forth  sentencing  guideUnes  for  par- 
ticular offenses,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  maximum  penalties  imposed  by  the 
code  in  each  individual  offense. 

An  Individual,  found  guilty  of  a  crim- 
inal offense,  would  then  be  required  to 
be  sentenced  by  the  sentencing  court 
^o  a  penalty,  such  as  a  term  of  imprison- 
nent.  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
/uidelines,  unless  it  made  an  afBrenative 
decision  in  writing  to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant  ought  to  be  sentenced  to  a 
greater  or  a  lesser  sentence. 

If  the  court's  decision  was  to  sentence 
the  defendant  to  a  greater  sentence  than 
the  guideline,  it  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
peal by  the  defendant;  it  the  court  de- 
cided to  sentence  the  defendant  to  a 
lesser  sentence  than  the  guideline,  it 
would  be  subject  to  appeal  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Any  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment imder  these  provisions  would  be 
deteiminate  in  the  sense  that  the  Code 
would  phase  out  the  concept  of  parole 
and  gradually  abolish  the  Parole  Com- 
mission. An  individual  sentenced  to  5 
years'  imprisonment  would  be  required  to 
serve  the  entire  sentence — less  good 
time — except  imder  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances.  Thus,  it  would  be  the 
sentencing  court,  not  the  parole  oCBcers, 
who  would  determine  how  much  time,  in 
fact,  an  offender  would  serve  in  prison 
as  a  result  of  his  sentence. 

There  would  be  no  more  gamesmanship 
in  which  courts  attempting  to  anticipate 
the  decisions  of  the  parole  officers,  sen- 
tenced individuals  to  far  longer  sen- 
tences than  actually  deserved  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Parole  Commission 
would  shorten  them  to  a  more  appropri- 
ate length.  The  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  criminal  justice  process  would  ben- 
efit enormously,  as  a  result. 

Part  rv  of  the  rode  contains  the  vari- 
ous administrative  and  procedural  provi- 
sions affecting  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Part  V  contains  certain  civil  provi- 
sions closely  related  to  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,  such  as  those  relating  to 
civil  sanctions  upon  racketeering  activi- 
ties. 

CONCLtrSION 

There  are  few  bills  that  have  been 
misconstrued  as  badly  as  the  proposed 
code  reform.  I  am  continually  impressed 
by  how  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
measure  has  been  generated  from  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  either 
wish  that  the  present  law  was  something 
other  than  what  it  is  anc?  are  dissatisfled 
with  a  code  that  fundamentally  reflects 
that  law;  or  are  simply  imaware  of  what 
the  present  law  is  because  of  its  present 
confused  organization  and  are  dissatis- 
fled with  the  state  of  this  law  when  it  is 
drawn  to  their  attention.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  need  to  make  further  re- 
forms in  our  criminal  laws,  but  believe 
strongly  that  the  code  is  not  a  vehicle 
to  achieve  any  but  the  most  widely  sup- 
ported changes. 

Professor  Louis  B.  Schwartz,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  has 
noted: 

R«fonn  of  the  Federal  criminal  law  Is  a 
project  of  awesome  scope  and  complexity 
entaUlng  not  merely  legal  considerations,  but 


also  sensitivity  to  history,  politics,  social, 
psychology,  penology,  and  the  religious,  eco- 
nomic, and  ethnic  tensions  within  this  Na- 
tion. 

This  Criminal  Code  reform,  if  ap- 
proved, will  not  only  reflect  the  develop- 
ment of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  this 
country',  but  it  will  influence  greatly  the 
course  of  its  future  development.  To  that 
extent,  it  will  influence  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  fabric  of  our  society.  Thus,  it 
is  critical  that  this  effort  be  a  broadly 
based  consensus  eftort.  not  one  dependent 
upon  the  achievement  of  any  transient 
poUtical  majority.  The  present  bill  rep- 
resents such  an  accomplishment  in  my 
opinion^        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over  15 
years  ago  a  decision  was  made  by  the 
Congress  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  reforming  and  moderniz- 
ing our  Federal  criminal  laws.  More 
than  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  Con- 
gress flrst  considered  comprehensive 
legislation  to  recodify  the  existing  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code.  Today  I  once  again 
join  my  colleagues  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  is  designed  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  ongoing  debate  over  the  reform 
of  the  Federal  criminal  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  constitutes  the 
most  important  attempt  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  to  reorganize  and  stream- 
line the  administration  of  Federal  crim- 
inal justice.  The  bill  stands  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  America.  It  follows  in  the 
wake  of  various  State  code  codiflcations. 
In  the  past  25  years,  a  majority  of  the 
States  have  either  reformed  their  crim- 
inal laws  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
so.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  simi- 
lar responsibility  to  act. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  not  a 
hastily  conceived  idea.  Both  the  Senate 
and  House  have  labored  for  years  in  an 
effort  to  secure  a  modem,  just.,  effective 
Criminal  Code.  Special  praise  should  be 
directed  to  Senators  Thurmond.  Bisen. 
Hatch,  DeConcini,  and  Laxalt,  as  well 
as  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Chairman  Rodino  and  former  Congress- 
man Robert  Drinan,  Congressman 
Thomas  Kindness  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Subcommittee  who  de- 
veloped a  Criminal  Code  reform  bill  in 
the  96th  Congress. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  the  cul- 
mination of  this  ongoing  effort  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  This  bill  has  bi- 
partisan support,  n  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  President,  I  am  once  again 
reminded  of  the  dedicated  and  energetic 
leadership  of  the  late  Senator  McClel- 
land and  former  Senator  Hruska  in  the 
entire  codiflcation  effort.  This  bill — ^like 
all  the  previous  Senate  bills — builds  on 
their  work  as  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Criminal 
Laws,  chaired  by  the  former  distin- 
guished Governor  of  California,  Edmund 
G.  Brown.  The  Brown  Commission  con- 
cluded, after  close  to  5  years  of  hearings 
and  research,  that  a  completely  new 
comprehensive  codiflcation  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  was  necessary.  Piece- 
meal change  was  ruled  out  as  inconsis- 
tent with  the  goal  of  genuine  reform. 
The  bill  introduced  today — like  previous 
Senate  reform  bills — reflects  the  conclu- 


sion that  a  true  reform  effort  reqidrM 
a  thorough  and  complete  rewrite  of  all 
major  Federal  criminal  laws.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive bill,  a  recognition  that  piece- 
meal reform  is  neither  possible  nor  wiae. 

Why  do  we  need  a  new  Criminal  Code? 
Judges,  academicians,  law  enforcement 
personnel,  and  civil  liberatarians  alike 
have  all  agreed  on  the  need  for  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive,  logically  or- 
ganized, and  internally  consistent  Fed- 
eral criminal  law.  The  3,000  criminal 
laws  on  the  books  today  have  no  stand- 
ardized definitions  or  logical  consistency. 
Offenses  are  scattered  throughout  all  50 
titles  of  the  United  States  Code.  There 
are  some  80  separate  theft  offenses  and 
70  counterfeiting  and  forgery  offenses 
all  with  their  own  conflicting  language 
and  deflnitions.  The  interpretation  and 
application  of  such  multiple  statutes  in- 
evitably results  in  inconsistencies,  loop- 
holes, and  hypertechnicalities. 

In  addition,  there  are  almost  80  dif- 
ferent culpability  terms  used  to  describe 
the  state  of  mind  required  for  various 
offenses.  These  terms  range  from  "wan- 
tonly" and  "lasciviously"  to  "maliciously" 
and  "corruptly."  Such  terminology  helps 
breed  uncertainty  and  disparity  in  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  the  law. 

The  current  code  is  archaic.  Many 
existing  provisions  should  have  been  re- 
pealed years  ago.  It  is  still  a  crime  to 
"impair  military  effectiveness  by  a  false 
statement"  even  though  this  provision 
was  historically  used  to  harass  war  pro- 
testors and  has  not  been  invoked  since 
World  War  I.  In  a  lighter  vein,  it  remains 
a  Federal  crime  to  detain  a  Govenunent 
carrier  pigeon.  Such  provisions  are  em- 
barrassing to  the  very  idea  of  an  en- 
lightened and  respected  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

Nor  is  the  current  problem  limited  to 
the  flaws  and  confusion  of  existing  law. 
The  omissions  are  also  significant.  The 
Federal  criminal  law  currently  lacks 
effective  criminal  provisions  aimed  at 
contemporary  problems — such  as  or- 
ganized crime. 

Most  importantly,  existing  Federal 
criminal  sentencing  procedures  are  in 
desperate  need  of  reform.  Every  day 
Federal  judges  mete  out  an  unju-stifiably 
wide  range  of  sentences  to  offenders  con- 
victed of  similar  crimes.  One  offender 
may  receive  a  sentence  or  probation, 
while  another — convicted  of  the  very 
same  crime  and  possessing  a  comparable 
criminal  history — may  be  sentenced  to  a 
lengthy  term  of  imprisonment.  Even  two 
such  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to 
similar  terms  of  imprisoiunent  may  be- 
come subject  to  widely  differing  prison 
release  dates;  one  may  be  paroled  after 
serving  only  a  small  portion  of  his  sen- 
tence while  the  other  may  be  denied 
parole  indeflnitely. 

This  glaring  disparities,  whether  they 
occur  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sentenc- 
ing or  at  the  parole  stage,  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  unfetered  discretion  the 
law  confers  on  those  judges  and  correc- 
tional authorities  responsible  for  impos- 
ing and  implementing  the  sentence.  This 
sweeping  discretion  flows  from  the  lack 
of  any  meaningful  statutory  guidelines 
or  review  procedures  to  which  courts  and 
parole  boards  might  look  for  grildance. 
For  example,  a  bank  robber  may  receive 
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a  judicially  mandated  sentence  ranging 
from  probation  to  a  25-year  prison  term, 
but  it  is  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission,  not 
the  court,  that  typicall"  decides  the  point 
at  which  the  convicted  offender  should 
be  released. 

Nor  is  sentencing  disparity  and  uncer- 
tainty the  only  problem.  Sentencing 
maximums  are  inconsistent  and  irra- 
tional. If  one  robs  a  federally  insured 
bank  today,  a  25-year  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  possible;  but  if  one  robs  a  post 
ofQce,  the  maximimi  term  is  only  10 
years.  If  one  commits  a  minor  mail  fraud 
of  $200  by  sending  three  letters  through 
the  mail,  15  years  can  be  imposed,  but 
if  a  major  $25,000  mail  fraud  is  com- 
mitted by  sending  only  one  letter  through 
the  mail,  the  maximum  penalty  is  just 
5  years. 

And  only  occasionally,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, are  the  criminal  fines  imposed 
today  related  to  the  amount  of  actual 
injury  inflicted  or  gain  realized  by  the 
offender. 

In  plain  terms,  the  present  penalty 
structure  of  the  Federal  criminal  law- 
must  be  completely  revised. 

Mr.  President,  the  Criminal  Code  bill 
introduced  today  is  designed  to  deal  with 
these  and  many  other  Injustices  found 
in  current  law.  The  bills  completely  reor- 
ganize the  code  in  a  logical  and  consis- 
tent manner.  The  numerous  statutes  re- 
lating to  such  crimes  as  arson  and 
property  destruction  are  consolidated. 
The  new  theft  sections  in  the  bills  re- 
place over  70  inconsistent  theft  and 
fraud  statutes,  with  the  penalty  for  the 
offense  varying  depending  on  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  property  stolen.  Simi- 
larly, new  forgery  and  counterfeiting 
offenses  replace  the  numerous  conflicting 
offenses  found  in  current  law,  while  50 
statutes  involving  perjury  and  false 
statements  have  similarly  been  consoli- 
dated. 

In  addition,  each  offense  in  the  bill  Is 
described  as  a  certain  grade  of  felony, 
misdemeanor  or  infraction,  as  is  common 
under  most  modem  State  codes.  This 
provides  a  shorthand  method  of  refer- 
ring to  the  penalties  and  other  sanctions 
or  consequences  that  apply  to  the  offense. 

In  place  of  the  80  current  culpable 
mental  states— all  undefined— the  bill 
defines  just  four:  intentional,  knowing, 
reckless,  and  negligent.  This  simplifica- 
tion will  permit  far  greater  clarity  and 
uniformity. 

The  offenses  are  drafted  simply,  uni- 
formly, and  precisely.  Verbose  and  tech- 
nical language— such  as  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  mail  fraud  statute- 
has  been  avoided.  Instead,  a  conscious  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  speak  in  common 
English. 

The  bill  overhauls  the  entire  sen- 
tencing process.  It  articulates,  for  the 
first  time,  the  philosophical  purposes  to 
be  served  by  a  sentence— deterrence,  in- 
capacitation, punishment,  and,  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  rehabUitation— and  sets 
out  the  factors  that  a  court  should  con- 
sider in  exercising  its  sentencing  dis- 
cretion. The  bill  wotild  create  a  Sen- 
tencing Commission  to  develop  a  system 
of  gxildelines  and  policy  statements  de- 


signed to  reduce  sentencing  disparity  and 
uncertainty,  and  provide  more  rational 
and  determinate  sentencing  practices.  It 
phases  out  the  existing  parole  system. 
Judges  would  be  instructed  to  sentence 
defendants  to  terms  that  represent  their 
best  judgment,  in  light  of  the  applicable 
guidelines,  as  to  how  long  the  offenders 
should  actually  spend  in  prison.  The  bill 
would,  therefore,  eliminate  the  current 
judicial  practice  of  imposing  inordinately 
long  sentences  designed  to  insure  that 
the  defendants  remain  incarcerated  for 
at  least  one-third  of  their  sentences,  until 
they  are  paroled.  Under  the  bill  intro- 
duced today,  the  sentence  imposed  will 
be  the  sentence  served — subject  to  lim- 
ited time  off  for  good  behavior. 

This  legislation  also  proposes  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  unsatisfactory 
two-century-old  system  of  money  bail. 
Under  the  two-key  parts  of  this  proposal, 
money  bail  will  be  completely  eliminated, 
and  persons  accused  of  crime  will  be  de- 
tained in  prison  prior  to  trial  only  if  they 
are  a  danger  to  the  community  or  likely 
to  flee  before  their  trial. 

Our  current  system  of  bail  is  inade- 
quate from  the  perspective  of  both  the 
community  and  the  criminal  defendant. 
As  written,  the  bail  laws  require  a  judge 
to  release  a  defendant  in  noncapital 
cases  prior  to  trial  under  those  minimal 
conditions  reasonably  required  to  assure 
his  presence  at  trial.  Danger  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  protection  of  society  are 
not  factors  to  be  considered  under  cur- 
rent law  in  the  decision  to  grant  ball. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
there  has  been  rising  public  concern  that 
our  bail  laws  are  not  working.  With  in- 
creasing frequency,  persons  on  bail  are 
being  arrested  and  charged  with  serious 
felonies — especially  burglary,  robbery, 
larceny,  and  drug  offenses.  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  alone,  the  re-arrest  rate  has 
been  a  startling  22  percent,  and  the  aver- 
age rate  of  re-arrest  hovers  around  16 
percent.  The  public  is  outraged  that 
these  violent  repeat  offenders,  with 
lengthy  records  of  serious  street  crime, 
are  put  back  onto  the  street  to  rob  and 
mug  again. 

Under  our  present  system  of  bail,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  judges  use 
money  bail  to  detain  defendants  whom 
they  believe  will  threaten  the  community 
even  when  there  is  no  Indication  the  de- 
fendant will  flee.  Indeed  the  major  rea- 
son today  for  the  pretrial  detention  of 
defendants  is  the  inability  to  post  bond. 
A  judge  knows  that  the  higher  the  bond, 
the  less  likely  the  defendant  will  be  re- 
leased from  jail  prior  to  trial.  Studies 
show  that  approximately  65  percent  of 
the  persons  with  bonds  of  $10,000  or  more 
were  jailed  for  the  entire  pretrial  period. 
Thus,  in  practice,  we  have  a  system  of 
preventive  detention  today,  but  it  oper- 
ates only  against  the  poor. 

In  the  legislation  introduced  today, 
we  seek  to  establish  a  bail  system  which 
candidly  and  openly  acknowledges  the 
need  to  consider  safety  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  which  eliminated  the  present 
discrimination  against  the  indigent  de- 
fendant. Defendants  who  pose  no  danger 


to  the  community  or  risk  of  flight  will  not 
be  unfairly  sent  to  jail  because  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  bail.  No 
longer  will  wealthy  drug  trafiBckers  be 
able  to  meet  the  money  ball  require- 
ments, and  then  See  the  jurisdiction. 
Instead  this  legislation  will  permit  a 
judge,  in  determining  whether  to  release 
a  defendant,  to  consider  both  the  likeli- 
hood of  flight  and  of  danger  to  the  com- 
munity without  having  to  use  any  subter- 
fuges to  reach  the  legitimate  objectives 
of  detaining  such  persons  before  trial. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  committed 
'to  preserving  the  civil  liberties  of  all  our 
citizens,  I  firmly  believe  that  this  provi- 
'sion  strikes  a  fair  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  accused  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  public  to  be 
safe  in  their  homes  and  neighborhoods. 
It  meets  the  basic  goals  of  law  enforce- 
ment without  infringing  uimecessarily 
on  civil  liberties.  Permitting  a  Judge  to 
consider  danger  to  the  community  In 
determining  pretrial  release  does  not 
violate  the  constitutional  presumption  of 
innocence  or  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  excessive  bail.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  in  United 
States  against  Edwards,  recently  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  D.C.  Preven- 
tive Detention  Statute.  As  the  court 
stated : 

significantly,  pre-trial  detention  Is  closely 
circumscribed  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  the 
need  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  community 
pending  the  detainee's  trial. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
this  Criminal  Code  had  the  potential  to 
become  a  historic  landmark  in  the  war 
on  crime,  and  in  our  ongoing  effort  to 
fulfill  the  great  goal  of  equal  justice  un- 
der law.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress — work- 
ing in  close  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  and  interested  public  in- 
terest groups — to  make  criminal  code 
reform  a  reality.  I  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  bill  and  insure  it  promotes  law  en- 
forcement without  damaging  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  violent 
crime  a  top  national  priority  this  year. 
Crime  is  not  a  partisan  issue  but  one  that 
concerns  the  entire  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
work  together  to  enact  this  important 
part  of  a  responsible  Federal  anticrlme 
program. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee.  In  cosponsoring  and 
speaking  on  behalf  of  S.  1630,  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  Reform  Act  of  1981.  Chairman 
Thurmond  this  year  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy last  year  have  performed  yeoman 
services  in  preparing  this  mammoth 
piece  of  legislation  and  placing  It  before 
the  Senate.  I  also  believe  that  the  staff 
of  Senator  Thurmond,  especially  Paul 
Summitt,  who  has  spent  many  years 
working  on  the  subject,  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  assistance  they 
have  provided  to  me  and  other  membera 
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of  the  ccHnmittee  in  anticipation  of  the 
introduction  of  today's  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  crime  and 
the  Government's  failure  to  deter  it  is  of 
Immediate  and  great  concern  to  the 
American  people.  One  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons for  the  Government's  failure  to  de- 
ter crime  is  our  archaic  criminal  justice 
system  and  outmoded  criminal  law  stat- 
utes. Today,  again,  we  are  presented  in 
S.  1630  with  a  major  piece  of  legislation 
to  simplify  and  to  modernize  our  Federal 
criminal  laws  to  give  the  Government 
the  effective  tools  it  needs  to  protect  so- 
ciety. 

liie  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1981 
is  the  culmination  of  16  years  of  exhaus- 

earlier  versions  of  this  act  for  11  years. 
Thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  from 
.....lis  ail  possiole  per- 
spectives has  been  taken  and  assimilat- 
ed. Support  for  recodification  of  our 
criminal  laws  has  come  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  conservatives  and 
liberals,  and  everyone  interested  in  a 
workable  criminal  law  system.  We  have, 
I  hope,  at  last  reached  the  final  step  in 
this  16-year-old  reform  process  with  the 
introduction  of  S.  1630. 

The  97th  Congress  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  our  citizens  with  a  sensi- 
ble, workable,  and  modem  Criminal 
Code.  I  urge  passage  of  S.  1630  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  and  pledge  my  con- 
tinued effort  to  that  end. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  acting  minority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


URGEInCV    of   RATIFYING   THE 
GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  the 
adage  that  time  dulls  all  memory  carries 
an  ominous  significance  when  applied  to 
the  Genocide  Convention.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding years  since  disclosure  of  the 
holocaust  atrocities,  we  have  ssen  a 
growing  willingness  to  let  the  holocaust's 
horrible  significance  fade  from  memory. 
Worse,  we  have  seen  efforts  in  recent 
years  to  distort  its  magnitude  and  even 
to  deny  that  the  holocaust  did,  indeed, 
occur. 

Thirty -six  years  have  now  passed  since 
the  monstrous  proportions  of  Nazi  geno- 
cide came  to  light.  For  32  years,  the 
treaty  which  would  condemn  genocide 
as  an  international  crime  has  stood  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Let  us  consider  how  our 
responsibility  to  ratify  this  treaty  has 
changed  over  the  years. 

While  these  three  decades  have  soothed 
the  harsh  memories  of  the  holocaust, 
they  have  also  made  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  more  imperative.  A 
generation  of  Americans  has  grown  up 
free  from  having  witnessed  genocidal 
horror,  but  no  more  protected  from  its 
repetition.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  the  re- 
appearance of  bloodbaths  and  massacres 
approaching   genocidal    proportions   in 


Cambodia.  Nigeria.  Rwanda,  Uganda — 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

My  intention  is  not  to  dwell  needlessly 
on  the  horrors  of  the  past.  My  intention 
is  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  see 
that  they  do  not  occur  again. 

Mankind  has  sadly  demonstrated  that 
it  has  a  continuing  tendency  to  commit 
inhuman  atrocities.  This  Senate  has  a 
responsibility  to  demonstrate  a  continu- 
ing commitment  to  condemn  and  punish 
the  most  atrocious  crime  of  all — geno- 
cide. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  become 
more  pressing  during  the  32  years  that 
this  treaty  has  been  before  the  Senate. 
The  world  has  not  grown  saner  or  more 
humane,  only  less  aware  of  how  horrible 
genocide  really  is  and  somehow  less 
aware  of  how  common  genocidal  action 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as  I  say,  we 
have  had  genocide  in  Cambodia,  in 
African  countries,  and  elsewhere. 

Eighty-five  other  nations,  including 
every  other  major  country  in  the  world, 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention.  I 
repeat,  as  I  have  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  every  President  since  the  Genocide 
Treaty  came  before  the  U.S.  Senate — 
which  was  pushed  by  the  United  States  to 
its  success  in  the  United  Nations — every 
President,  Republican  and  Democratic, 
has  approved  and  supported  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Of  course,  at  his  confirmation  hearing. 
Secretary  Haig  supported  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  called  it  an  embarrass- 
ment to  our  foreign  policy  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  failed  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Action  only  awaits  the  determination 
of  this  body.  I  am  hopeful  that  Senators 
will  recognize  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  act  on  a  treaty  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  human  decency  and  to 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  be  a  leader  in  fighting  for  human 
rights. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  announce 
to  the  international  community  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  terror  of  genocide, 
that  we  stand  prepared  to  prevent  and 
punish  it  in  the  future. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  the  swift  adop- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 


of  the  national  conscience  led  us  far  on 
the  road  toward  equal  justice  under  law 
for  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  portraits 
of  this  extraordinary  human  being  was 
provided  by  his  close  associate  in  the 
fight  for  human  dignity.  Arnold  Aron- 
son.  with  whom  Roy  Wilkins  founded 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  over  30  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Aronson's  eulogy  for  Roy  WQkins  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  so  that  my  colleagues  and 
Che  public  may  share  his  reminder  of  the 
truly  great  loss  we  have  suffered  with 
Roy's  passing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a:; 
follows: 

AsNOLD  A«oif80»r"8*  EtTi.ocT  ro«  BoT 
WnjciNS 

Minnie.  Roger,  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, fellow  friends  and  admirers  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins. Dear  Minnie,  you  have  honored  me 
greatly  by  inviting  me  to  speak  on  this  oc- 
casion and  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 

For  almost  40  years  now.  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  call  Roy  WlUclns  my  friend.  I  have 
worked  with  him,  traveled,  eaten  and  roomed 
with  him.  I  have  seen  him  relaxed  and  und«r 
<ntense  pressure,  before  audiences  number- 
ing m  the  thousands  and  in  small  Intimate 
gatherings.  And  as  I  stand  here  now.  hun- 
dreds of  images  drawn  from  those  shared 
experiences  crowd  my  memory,  blocking  out. 
at  least  for  the  moment,  the  deep  sense  of 
loss  that  I  share  with  all  of  ycu.  and  that 
I  know  I  shall  feel  even  more  keenly  In  the 
days  ahead.  And  so.  at  this  time.  I  should 
like  not  so  much  to  mourn  his  death  as  to 
celebrate  his  life  with  a  few  small  personal 
reminiscences. 

I  remember  a  meeting  with  a  hotel  man- 
ager after  we  had  been  refused  a  room.  It 
was  an  undramatlc  meeting  in  the  usual 
sense  of  that  term  There  was  no  pounding 
on  the  table,  no  threats,  not  even  raised 
voices.  But  when  Roy  finished  speaking  about 
human  dignity  and  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy, the  hotel  manager,  a  native  southerner, 
said.  "Mr.  Wilkins.  I  hope  you  succeed  In 
getting  a  law  passed  that  will  make  us  all 
do  what  is  right  ■•  No  release  abcut  this  in- 
cident was  ever  issued.  Roy  was  never  one 
to  reach  for  headlines.  But.  I  can  tell  you 
that  hotel  became  the  Hrst  in  our  Nation's 
capitol  to  open  Its  doors  on  a  completely 
non -discriminatory  basis. 

I  remember  Roy's  first  appearance  on  Meet 
the  Press  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  was 
with  him  In  the  studio  that  day.  Common- 
place today,  no  black  (Negro  in  those  days) 
nad  ever  before  oeen  Invited  to  appear  on 
a  network  interview  program.  Larry  Spivack. 
the  producer,  approached  the  show  with 
trepidation,  fearful  of  irate  reactions  from 
bigoted  viewers  and  timid  sponsors.  He  need 
.not  have  worried. 

There  was  not  a  single  such  call.  Instead, 
the  switchboard  was  flooded  with  messages 
of  appreciation  and  praise.  I  don't  recall 
what  Roy  said  on  the  program.  It  really 
doesn't  matter.  For  he  wps  not  Just  a  civil 
rights  advocate.  Then,  as  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  he  was  the  personification — the 
living  embodiment — of  that  human  dignity 


EULOGIES  FOR  ROY  WILKINS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Nation  heard  many  moving 
testimonials  to  the  legacy  of  Roy  Wil- 
kins, whose  patient,  persistent  prodding 


•Arnold  Aronson  and  Roy  Wilkins  founded 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
the  principle  lobbying  organization  for  the 
1957  Civil  Rights  Act:  1964  Civil  Rights  Act; 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act;  and  the  1968  Fair 
Housing  Act  The  LCCR  was  founded  In  1950 
with  Wilkins  as  Chairman  Aronson  stUl 
serves  as  its  Secretary. 
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ttaJkt  to  h""  wu  the  birthright  of  every  m*n 
and  wonuui. 

And  I  recall  the  surprised  look  on  his  face 
when,  after  that  broadcast,  people  would 
atop  blxn  on  the  street  eager  to  shake  his 
band  and  to  tell  him  how  moved  they  had 
been  by  his  performance.  He  seemed 
unaware  that  he  was  a  national  figure  with 
the  ability  to  Inspire  and  motivate  people 
by  the  sheer  force  of  his  words  and 
personality. 

I  remember  the  Chairman  at  the  1960 
Democratic  Convention  vainly  trying  to 
silence  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  applause 
that  followed  Boy's  movingly  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  how  segregation  blights  the  mind 
and  warps  the  heart — of  the  oppressor  no 
leas  that  of  the  victim.  Boy's  was  always  the 
quiet  voice  of  reason.  What  Is  remarkable 
In  this  age  of  hype  and  hoopla  Is  that,  that 
voice  was  beard  In  an  ever  widening  circle. 
And  not  only  heard,  but  taken  to  heart  and 
acted  upon. 

I  sUU  have  the  image  of  Boy  trying  to 
shovel  his  way  out  of  a  snowstorm  that  had 
brought  all  traffic  to  a  halt  In  order  to  keep 
a  speaking  engagement.  No  matter  that  the 
audience  was  a  small  group  of  high  school 
students.  He  had  said  he  would  be  there  and 
he  would  not  go  back  on  his  word. 

Soy  received  cotmtless  awards  for  his 
many  achievements.  More  honorary  degrees 
than  perhaps  any  other  American  and  none 
of  those  awards  were  In  evidence  either  in 
hi*  office  or  at  home.  Boy  knew  who  he  was 
and  what  he  was;  where  he  bad  come  from 
and  where  he  was  going.  Secure  in  bis  own 
self  esteem,  he  had  no  need  to  surround 
himself  with  plaques  and  scrolls  to  Impress 
others — or  himself. 

Most  of  all.  I  remember  Boy's  love  for  Min, 
a  love  that  she  returned  In  overflowing 
measure.  Married  for  82  years,  Roy  and  Min- 
nie were  sweethearts  even  longer  than  that. 
The  Talmud  says  that  "Husband  and  Wife 
are  like  one  fish"  and  all  of  Boy's  public 
triumphs  were  also  the  private  victories  of 
Min,  his  strength  and  his  support. 

I  remember,  too,  the  many  occasions  when 
Boy  knowingly  and  willingly  subjected  him- 
seif  to  personal  attack  and  vlUflcatlon  be- 
cause he  Insisted  on  speaking  out  for  what 
he  believed.  When  he  urged  passage  of  the 
1967  Civil  Bights  Act,  there  were  some,  to 
their  everlasting  shame,  who  went  so  far 
as  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  of  selling  out  to 
Senator  Eastland.  No  one,  not  even  the  in- 
defatigable Clarence  Mitchell,  had  worked 
harder  than  Boy  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
being  whittled  down.  No  one  was  more  dis- 
appointed at  the  elimination  of  some  of  its 
vital  features.  But  Boy  knew  that  passage 
of  that  bill,  the  first  civil  rights  bill  in  82 
years,  would  represent  a  breakthrough  that 
might  pave  the  way  for  subsequent  and 
more  far  reaching  measures  He  knew  that 
despite  its  limitations,  the  bill,  for  the  first 
time,  explicitly  recognized  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  go?emment  for  the  protection 
of  Constitutional  gusrantees.  And  so  he  took 
his  stand  and  the  vlllflcatlon.  The  historic 
civil  rights  bill  that  followed  in  the  eO's 
Ijear  testimony  to  his  wisdom,  foresight  and 
courage. 

Long  before  those  who  attacked  Boy  for 
not  being  sufficiently  militant  were  born,  he 
was  putting  his  life  on  the  line  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  migrant  workers  In  Missis- 
sippi, organizing  demonstrations  and  march- 
ing on  the  picket  lines.  Those  who  atUcked 
him  for  not  being  sufficiently  aggressive,  mis- 
took his  gentleness  for  weakness  and  his 
patience  for  acquiescence.  They  could  not 
have  been  more  wrong. 

If  the  attacks  pained  him— and  I'm  eure 
th^dld— they  did  not  deter  him  from  his 
eboMn  course.  Boy  did  not  bend  with  the 
changing  winds  of  fad  and  fashion;  he  was 


a  man  for  all  seasons.  He  believed  that  social 
change — significant  change — does  not  come 
about  spontaneously  or  overnight,  but  only 
through  hard  persistent  work  over  time.  And 
he  acted  on  this  belief  throughout  his  life. 

Roy  ha*  variously  been  described  during 
the  past  few  days  as  a  great  NAACP  leader, 
a  great  black  leader  and  a  great  civil  rights 
leader.  He  was  all  of  these.  But  he  was  much 
more.  His  vision  was  never  bounded  by  any 
organization  or  group. 

He  believed  that  the  struggle  for  equality 
la  Indivisable,  that  it  cannot  be  won  by  any 
one  group  acting  by  or  for  itself  alone,  but 
only  through  a  broad-based  coalition  of  all 
who  believe  in  human  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity. And  so  he  helped  create  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Bights,  and  for  25  years 
served  as  its  Chairman. 

Boy  was  secure  and  proud  as  a  black  and  as 
an  American.  He  said  it  best,  himself,  with 
his  usual,  quiet  eloquence.  "This  Is  our  land. 
And  this  is  our  nation.  We  are  Americans, 
too."  What  he  wanted  for  Black  Americans 
was  what  he  wanted  for  all  Americans — noth- 
ing more  and  not  a  whit  less — a  free,  plural. 
Integrated,  democratic  society  In  which  dis- 
crimination and  bigotry  shall  be  no  more  and 
In  which  all  persons,  regardless  of  birth,  shall 
have  an  equal  chance  to  live,  to  work,  to  play 
and  to  become  whatever  their  talents  and  as- 
pirations combine  to  make  them.  Despite 
frustrations  and  heartaches.  Boy  never  lost 
faith  that  this  vision  of  America  could  and 
would  be  achieved  through  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic means  and  within  the  American  politi- 
cal system. 

Roy   Wllkins  was  an   American  son. 

He  was  Minnesota,  Kansas  City,  Missis- 
sippi, and  New  York. 

His  strengths  were  those  of  our  nation. 

And  it  is  precisely  because  Boy  was  so 
thoroughly  an  American  son  that  he  was  the 
fitting  leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement — 
our  second  American  revolution. 

Even  when  he  saw  the  law  trampled  and 
misused  by  officials  sworn  to  uphold  it.  Boy 
Insisted  in  courtrooms  and  legislative  halls 
across  this  land  that  under  our  Constitu- 
tion we  are  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

Even  when  the  nlghtrlders  and  vigilantes 
struck.  Boy  Insisted  with  his  quiet  force 
and  determination  that  the  noblest  portion 
of  the  American  spirit  would  in  the  end 
prevail. 

In  his  life  and  work.  Boy  mirrored  the 
fundamental  moral  strength  of  all  those 
Blacks  In  the  civil  rights  movement  who  re- 
fused to  turn  their  backs  on  American 
democracy — no  matter  what  the  provocation. 
Roy  Wllkins  was  an  American  son  and  his 
triumphs  were  a  national  victory. 

When  I  think  of  Boy,  I  think  of   these 
words  of  Longfellow  for  they  might  have 
been  written  expressly  for  him. 
"Were  a  star  quenched  on  high 

POr  ages  would  Its  light 

Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 
"So  when  a  great  man  dies 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 

The  light  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men." 

We  will  walk  in  Boy  Wllkins'  light  as  long 
as  freedom  blesses  our  land. 

Thanks  for  passing  through.  Boy.  America 
and  all  of  us  are  enriched  for  your  having 
spent  time  with  us.  You  are  a  model  for 
your  race — the  human  race. 


THE  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  two 
items  which  I  wish  to  address  today  in 
my  continuing  series  of  speeches  on  the 
devastating  effects  of  high  interest  rates. 


First  of  all,  I  want  to  enthusiasticaUy 
cosponsor  Senate  Resolution  211.  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Bentskn. 

For  those  who  have  not  done  so,  I 
urge  you  to  read  the  statement  in  yester- 
day's Rkcoro  entered  by  Senator  Bnnr- 
SEN  upon  introduction  of  the  resolution. 
It  contains  the  Idnds  of  statistics  which 
I  have  been  citing  for  the  past  several 
months  regarding  the  effect  of  soaring 
interest  rates  on  homebullding.  real 
estate  sales,  the  automobile  industry, 
farmers,  small  businesses,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

The  resolution  itself  addresses  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  high  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  today.  That  is  the  clamor- 
ous demand  for  credit  in  a  marketplace 
whose  dollar  ability  is  limited  by  the 
tight  money  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Specifically,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  undertaice  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  encourage  banks  to  stop 
providing  loans  or  lines  of  credit  for  un- 
productive and  speculative  purposes,  and 
to  insure  that  consumers,  thrift  Insti- 
tutions, and  the  various  productive  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  have  access  to  the 
cheapest  credit  possible.  The  resolution 
is  aimed  at  the  increasing  number  of 
corporate  mergers  which  have  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  past  few  years.  For  ex- 
ample, over  30  major  businesses  have 
been  involved  in  mergers  which  have 
taken  over  $50  billion  out  of  the  avail- 
able credit  in  this  cotmtry. 

Business  Week  magazine,  in  speaking 
of  the  Dupont  purchase  of  Conoco,  said : 

Not  a  single  new  Job  will  be  created,  not 
a  single  new  barrel  of  oU  will  be  discovered. 

As  Senator  Bentsen  points  out  in  his 
statement  of  yesterday,  that  merger 
alone  took  $4  bilUon  in  bank  credits  for 
an  $8.8  billion  purchase. 

With  these  mergers  taking  huge 
amounts  of  available  credit  out  of  the 
marketplace,  one  is  even  more  astounded 
by  an  article  which  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  todays  Washington  Post,  in 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  Paul  Volcker,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  Federal  deficits,  including 
those  of  off-budget  agencies,  are  absorb- 
ing one-half  of  the  country's  savings." 

If  you  put  together  the  credit  lost  by 
unproductive  mergers  with  the  one-half 
loss  of  savings  in  the  country  needed  to 
pay  for  deficits  on  and  off  budget,  what 
is  there  left  for  a  young  couple  in  Okla- 
homa to  use  to  buy  a  house — or  an  auto- 
mobile— or  for  a  small  businessman  to 
expand  his  operation — or  for  a  small 
farmer  to  borrow  to  plant  his  crop?  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  effect  on  interest  rates. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Volcker,  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass 
to  decry  again  the  short-sighted,  uncom- 
passionate  view  Mr.  Volcker,  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan,  and  others  in  the  ad- 
ministration are  taking  on  the  immediate 
effect  of  high  interest  rates. 
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■Hie  thrust  of  Chairman  Volcker's 
comments  yesterday  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  was  that  the  only 
effective  way  to  bring  interest  rates 
down  was  to  either  cut  more  Federal 
spending,  or  raise  taxes  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget, 
thereby  making  more  room  in  the  credit 
marketplace. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  view 
in  the  long  run,  I  say  again  that  it  does 
absolutely  nothing  to  solve  the  short- 
term  problems  that  are  driving  individ- 
ual and  business  bankruptcies  to  an  all- 
time  high. 

By  the  administration's  own  reckoning, 
eliminating  the  Federal  deficit  cannot 
take  place  until  1984,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  it  can  be  done  even 
then.  I  believe  that  it  must  be  done,  but 
what  happens  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  in  the  meantime?  The  apparent 
answer  of  some  in  the  administration  is 
that  they  do  not  know,  and  they  ap- 
parently do  not  care. 

I  fail  to  understand  or  comprehend 
why  this  administration  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  problem  of  interest  rates 
Is  twofold — long  term  and  short  term. 
The  eyes  of  the  financial  wizards  in  the 
administration  are  so  fixed  on  the  long- 
term  goals  that  they  cannot  see  that  the 
economy  is  dying  at  their  feet. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  both  a  monu- 
mental tragedy  and  the  Achilles  heel  of 
the  President's  economic  recovery  plan. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  great  ship,  the 
Titanic,  whose  eyes  were  so  set  on  reach- 
ing far  distant  New  York  in  a  record 
time.  She  never  made  it.  She  hit  an  ice- 
berg right  in  front  of  her. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tight  Monet  to  Conthtoi;,  Fed  Chief 

Volcker  Says 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul  A.  Volcker 
told  Congress  yesterday  the  Fed  Intends  to 
stick  with  Its  tight-money  policy  to  fight 
Inflation,  and  warned  that  the  only  way  to 
get  Interest  rates  down  was  to  cut  spending 
further  or  Increase  taxes. 

Interest  rates  have  stayed  at  near-record 
levels,  Volcker  said,  because  financial  mar- 
kets "are  reacting  to  the  harsh  reality  of 
continuing  Infiatlonary  momentum  and 
heavy  current  and  prospective  financing  de- 
mands" arising  from  large  federal  budget 
deficits. 

Volcker,  In  testimony  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  said  that  "in  voting  tax  reduc- 
tions by  large  majorities,  the  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  cutting  the  spend- 
ing suit  to  fit  the  revenue  cloth."  The  pro- 
spective revenue  cloth  is  so  shrunken,  he 
declared,  that  "In  terms  of  actions  yet  to  be 
taken  by  |1984|  you  are  talking,  in  round 
numbers,  about  tlOO  billion." 

"Amid  encouraging  signs  of  progress  on 
infiation,  with  your  strong  efforts  toward 
expenditure  control  with  firm  monetary  re- 
straint in  place,  the  markets  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressing doubts."  he  continued.  "But  after 
all.  Americans  have  not  seen  for  many  years 
a  successful  fight  on  inflation  or  balanced 
budgets  or  so  massive  a  tax  reduction.  A  lot 


of  bets  on  the  future  are  still  being  hedged 
against  the  possibility  that  you.  and  we.  will 
not  carry  through." 

President  Reagan  and  his  aides  are  putting 
together  a  package  of  spending  cuts  for  fiscal 
1982  of  about  tI5  billion  in  an  effort  to  hold 
the  budget  deficit  at  $42.5  billion.  Cuts  no 
larger  than  that  more  likely  would  produce 
a  deficit  of  $60  billion  or  more,  according  to 
many  analysts  Including  those  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

CBO  director  Alice  Rlvlin  presented  num- 
oers  to  the  committee  Tuesday  generally 
agreeing  that  cuts  of  about  $100  billion 
would  be  needed  to  balance  the  budget  In 
1984  even  if  the  economy  performs  well  In  the 
meantime. 

Volcker  said  the  size  of  the  federal  budget 
deficit  Is  more  critical  than  In  the  past  be- 
cause total  government  borrowing  needs.  In- 
cluding those  of  off-budget  agencies,  are 
absorbing  about  half  the  country's  savings 
other  than  that  used  to  replace  worn-out 
capital  goods. 

"The  effect  of  a  deficit  on  the  economy  and 
capital  markets  can  only  t>e  Judged  in  the 
context  of  a  particular  economic  situation." 
Volcker  said.  "There  may  be  relatively  little 
risk  of  "crowding  out'  In  a  period  of  high  ac- 
tual or  potential  savings,  falling  Investment 
demands,  adequate  homebullding  relative  to 
demands  and  low  interest  rates.  But  that 
surely  is  not  the  circumstances  of  today,  in 
which  we  have  a  clash  in  the  market  among 
competing  demands." 

Volcker  also  rejected  credit  controls,  which 
have  been  suggested  recently  by  some  con- 
gressional leaders  as  a  way  to  reduce  Interest 
rates.  Trying  to  ration  scarce  credit  and  sav- 
ings by  controls  would  prove  "ultimately  un- 
enforceable I  and  I  efforts  by  borrowers  to 
protect  themselves  and  consequent  market 
disruptions  would  likely  only  make  the  situ- 
ation worse."  he  said. 

Short-term  interest  rates  have  fallen  re- 
cently from  their  highs,  but  long-term  rates 
have  moved  down  only  slightly.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressed  concern 
about  the  impact  high  rates  are  having  on 
constituents.  However,  none  called  for  the 
Fed  to  move  to  an  easier  policy  stance. 

Sen.  William  L.  Armstrong  (R-Colo.)  said 
the  situation  involves  "a  human  tragedy  of 
Immense  proportions"  with  families  doubling 
up  in  housing,  children  not  able  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  even  "families  breaking  up."  Never- 
theless. Armstrong  advised  Volcker.  "Stick  to 
your  guns." 

Several  committee  Democrats  blamed  the 
Reagan  administration  for  the  high  rates. 
Sen.  Gary  Hart  (O-Colo. )  accused  the  admin- 
istration of  "promising  the  people  they  can 
have  everything."  including  large  tax  cuts, 
higher  defense  spending,  lower  Inflation  and 
low  interest  rates  even  though  neither  Rea- 
gan nor  Congress  is  "even  close"  to  Identify- 
ing the  unspecified  cuts  needed  to  reduce 
budget  deficits  in  future  years. 

Hart  urged  that  the  personal  Income  tax 
cuts  in  last  month's  bill  be  postponed  so 
the  budget  could  be  balanced  within  24 
months. 

Asked  by  committee  chairman  Sen.  Pete 
V.  Domenlcl  (R-N.M.)  why  Interest  rates 
have  come  down  r.o  little  even  though  infia- 
tion has  fallen  "substantially."  Volcker  re- 
plied. "I  would  not  use  the  adjective  'sub- 
stantially.' " 

"I  would  say  we  have  moved  the  inflation 
rate  down.  oh.  1  to  2  percent,"  the  Fed 
chairman  said.  Additional,  substalnable  im- 
provement in  inflation  will  not  come  until 
wage  rates  begin  rising  less  rapidly,  he  said. 
"At  the  very  least,  it  is  far,  far  too  early  to 
claim  victory  .  .  .  Evidence  of  sustained  de- 
cline is  yet  to  come." 


JEFFREY  WOODRUFF  HUNT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  welcome  Jeffrey  Woodruff  Hunt  into 
the  world. 

Jeffrey  is  living  proof  that  only  good 
can  result  from  close  cdoperation  be- 
tween the  electronic  and  print  media. 

I  congratulate  Judy  Woodruff  of  NBC 
and  Al  Hunt  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  the  creation  of  America  s  first  infant 
media  mogul. 


THE  NEED  TO  LIFT  THE  EXECUTIVE 
PAY  CAP 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  days  I  have  been  appealing  to 
the  Congress  to  lift  the  executive  pay 
cap  which  has  existed  to  some  degree 
since  1977.  During  a  period  of  time  when 
the  law.  except  for  our  appropriations 
limitations,  would  have  called  for  in- 
creases of  over  33  percent  we  have  only 
allowed  these  executives  5.5  percent.  The 
reason  cited  for  such  caps  has  often  been 
one  of  cost  control.  The  significant  point 
to  note,  however,  is  that  there  is  little 
or  no  net  cost  attached  to  such  an  in- 
crease when  all  things  are  considered. 

The  cost  attached  to  completely  lift- 
ing the  pay  compression  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $270  million.  As  is  often  the 
case,  however,  all  or  most  of  the  costs 
of  such  increases  to  capped  executives 
could  be  absorbed  by  each  individual 
agency.  For  example,  in  1980  a  pay  in- 
crease to  the  general  Federal  employees 
of  5.5  percent  was  budgeted.  Yet  a  9.1- 
percent  increase  was  finally  adopted. 
The  agency  budgets  absorbed  the  differ- 
ence. Similarly,  agency  budgets  would 
absorb  the  increase  for  executives  this 
year.  The  cost  to  each  agency  would  be 
relatively  small. 

In  fact,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
claims  we  can  save  money  by  lifting  the 
cap  because  in  most  instances  costly  re- 
tirements result  from  a  continuation  of 
the  cap.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement estimated  that  as  high  as  67 
percent  of  those  at  the  pay  cap  retire 
within  1  year  of  retirement  eligibility. 
Providing  earned  retirement  benefits 
forms  the  largest  single  cost.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  illustrated  this 
impact.  Assuming  a  capped  executive  re- 
tires and  his  position  is  filled,  the  total 
salary  and  pension  costs  for  the  next  3- 
year  period  would  be  $243,166.  If  we 
raised  the  cap  entirely  for  that  individ- 
ual including  allowing  him  the  projected 
increases  of  4.8.  7.  and  7  percent  for  the 
next  3  years,  total  outlays  would  be 
$175,593.  Therefore,  we  save  $67,573  for 
each  such  instance  in  which  we  can  delay 
an  executive's  retirement.  In  f^ct.  these 
savings  pay  for  the  increase  of  one  or 
more  executives  who  would  not  have 
retired. 

If  we  aggregate  the  costs  associated 
with  those  retiring,  the  figures  show  that 
lifting  the  cap  can  save  money  overall. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  saving  potential  by 
using  some  general  data  from  both  OPM 
and  GAO.  Approximately  6,000  execu- 
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lives  are  or  will  be  eligible  to  retire  by 
the  end  of  1981.  If  67  percent  of  these 
executives  do  retire  as  the  recent  trend 
suggests,  the  cost  for  their  retirenient 
benefits  will  be  over  $120  million. 

Additionally,  it  will  cost  between  $80 
and  $200  million  to  replace  these  people 
either  by  moving  people  lower  in  the  or- 
ganization up  or  by  moving  people  into 
the  organization  from  outside  Federal 
Government.  The  cost  of  retirement 
benefits  and  the  salaries  of  the  replace- 
ments for  those  who  will  leave  range 
from  $200-$320  million.  The  cost  of  lift- 
ing the  cap  is  $270  million.  Hence,  in 
quantifiable  terms,  there  is  no  cost  by 
raising  the  cap. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
costs  of  recruiting  replacements  for  ex- 
ecutives who  leave.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  quoted  a  price  tag  of  $80,000 
alone  to  recruit  for  four  SES  positions. 
The  loss  of  productivity  attached  to  the 
startup  period  of  an  inexperienced  or 
new  person  must  be  costed  as  an 
intangible. 

Finally,  we  can  delay  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing off  retiring  or  resigning  individuals 
for  any  accumulated,  but  unused  annual 
leave  to  their  credit.  The  net  result  of 
this  analysis  is.  again,  that  the  lifting  of 
the  pay  limitation  does  not  have  to  cost 
the  Government  any  additional  money. 
In  fact,  in  many  instances,  it  can  poten- 
tially save  money. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  Uie  most  basic 
intangible  cost  to  the  Government;  that 
is.  the  loss  itself  of  experienced,  compe- 
tent individuals  such  as  these  recent 
losses  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority: 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Nuclear 
Power  who  took  a  job  in  the  private  sec- 
tor at  double  his  salary ; 

An  assistant  director  of  Nuclear 
Power  who  took  a  job  In  the  private 
sector; 

The  second  ranking  executive  in  the 
electric  power  program; 

An  assistant  director  of  powerplant 
operations;  and 

The  two  leaders  of  TVA's  coal  pur- 
chasing operation  (TV A  is  the  Nations 
largest  coal  purchaser) . 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  quote  from 
a  letter  to  ma  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity regarding  his  loss  of  people. 

TVA  operates  the  nation's  largest  elec- 
tric system  and  one  of  its  largest,  engineer- 
ing and  construction  Hrms.  On  a  more  direct 
basis  than  federal  agencies  generally.  TVA 
must  compete  for  executive  talent  with  pri- 
vate Industry  In  fields  that  suffer  from  a 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel.  TVA  has  never 
been  a  "revolving  door"  agency;  and  Its  iosmjs 
In  top  executives  are  losses  without  replace- 
ments, especially  with  todays  frozen  salary 
levels.  This  situation  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time.  The  electric  utility  Industry  gen- 
erally Is  beset  by  rapidly  Increasing  power 
rates,  construction  costs,  demands  for  new 
capital,  and  the  added  complexities  and  re- 
quirements of  nuclear  power  generation. 
These  are  extremely  difficult  problems  to 
solve  In  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  TVA 
U  being  prevented  from  acquiring  and  re- 
taining the  executive  talent  required  to  deal 


with   them.   The   consumers  of  TVA   power 
will  ultimately  bear  the  consequences. 

Mr.  President.  TVA  is  not  unique 
among  Federal  agencies  in  this  regard. 
We  must  do  something  soon  before  it  is 
too  late. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  pro- 
duction Incentives  for  farmers  to  assure 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     362 

( Purpose :  To  delete  the  sugar  title  from  the 
farm  bill) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Tsonoas,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Perot.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Heinz. 
and  Mr.  Pell,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  362: 

Beginning  on  p.  213,  line  19.  strike  out 
all  down  through  p.  215,  line  24,  and  re- 
designate the  remaining  titles  and  sections 
of  the  bin,  any  cross  references  thereto,  and 
the  table  of  contents  accordingly. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  title  IX  of  the  farm 
bill,  which  is  the  section  that  deals  with 
the  reinstitution  of  the  sugar  subsidy. 
This  subsidy  has  not  been  a  part  of  the 
farm  bill  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  and  a 
number  of  others  think  should  it  not  be  a 
part  of  the  farm  bill  this  year.  I  cosponsor 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
TsoNGAS.  Other  cosponsors  of  our  amend- 
ment are  Senator  Lugar,  Senator  Percy. 
Senator  Roth,  Senator  D'Amato.  Senator 
Heinz,  and  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  we  could 
summarize  the  debate  on  this  issue  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  small  test — just  a  small 
test — of  the  degree  of  purity  one  desires 
to  take  in  the  advocacy  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
the  free  enterprise  system,  not  only  in 
these  Chambers  but  as  we  talked  to  our 
constituents  back  home.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  last  November,  many  ran  under  this 
banner  and  advocated  less  Government. 
Our  amendment  to  cut  out  a  subsidy  for 
22  sugar  processors  shows  that  when  it 


comes  to  less  Government  we  mean  less 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opening  remarks 
on  the  farm  bill,  I  argued  that  the  prin- 
ciple we  should  follow  in  our  discussions 
is  to  return  agriculture  to  the  market- 
oriented  economy.  Unfortunately,  the 
sugar  title  of  the  bill  now  before  us  rep- 
resents an  unnecessary  and  totally  un- 
warranted step  backward  toward  more 
Government  involvement  in  the  farm 
economy. 

The  sugar  title  introduces  a  new  pro- 
gram of  mandatory  price  supports  which 
is  highly  inflationary  and  damaging  to 
our  attempt  to  control  the  budget. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  that  the  original  administra- 
tion proposal  in  the  farm  bill  did  not 
include  a  sugar  section.  Now.  everyone 
has  a  right  to  change  his  mind.  But  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  for  the  record 
that,  initially,  the  response  from  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  to  include  the  sugar 
b;il  as  a  part  of  the  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  month  two 
developments  have  added  urgency  to  the 
need  to  avoid  this  costly  new  program. 
First,  the  world  price  of  sugar  has  gone 
down  and,  second,  the  projected  budget 
deficit  has  gone  higher.  These  two  events 
should  be  linked  in  our  minds,  because, 
if  the  proposed  sugar  program  were  im- 
plemented when  world  sugar  prices  are 
so  low,  it  would  add  a  new  and  totally 
unnecessary  burden  to  the  budget. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  show 
how  the  two  events  I  have  mentioned 
will  interact  to  bloat  the  already  over- 
sized Federal  deficit. 

And  I  might  just  point  out  that  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a 
member,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  Paul  Volcker,  spoke  of  the  con- 
fidence factor  which  appears  to  be  lack- 
ing on  the  part  of  Wall  Street,  business, 
and  industry  around  this  country.  Chair- 
man Volcker  spoke  of  a  convincing 
factor;  implying  that  tlie  people  in  the 
money  markets  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  Congress  will  seriously  attempt 
to  balance  the  budget  by  1984.  Because 
of  this  lack  of  confidence,  or  let  us  bse 
the  words  "a  convincing  factor,"  which 
I  do  not  really  understand,  it  appears 
to  me  they  are  not  even  giving  us  a 
chance.  But  they  clearly  are  not  cv>n- 
vinced  now.  Are  we  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  budget?  Are  we  .serious 
about  eliminating  programs  that  are  not 
necessary?  Are  we  serious  about  t^etting 
the  Government  off  the  backs  of  business 
and  industry  like  we  have  been  talking 
about  and  letting  free  market  economics 
work  ? 

In  1977.  the  last  mandatory  sugar  pro- 
gram was  instituted.  The  program  was 
not  renewed  in  1979.  The  1977  crop  was 
placed  under  loan  at  13.5  cents  per  pound 
and  the  1978  crop  at  14.7  cents.  The  proc- 
essors who  receive  the  loans  have  an 
incentive  to  sell  their  product  and  re- 
deem the  loan  only  when  market  prices 
trceed  the  support  price.  When  world 
prices  are  low.  the  President  has  the  au- 
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thority  to  impose  duties  and  fees  to  raise 
prices  enough  to  cover  interest,  trans- 
portation, and  marketing  costs.  For  the 
1977  and  1978  crops,  prices  remained  low 
even  with  the  added  duties  and  fees  and 
over  660,000  tons  of  sucar  were  forfeited 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  is  for  18 
cents  per  pound  support  price.  If  we  add 
about  2  cents  for  interest  and  2'/i2  cents 
for  transportation  and  marketing,  we 
have  a  market  clearing  price  of  22 '/a 
cents  per  pound.  If  prices  go  below  this 
level,  processors  will  have  no  incentive 
to  sell  their  sugar.  Instead,  they  will  de- 
fault on  their  loans  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  again  be  stuck 
with  huge  quantities  of  perishable  sugar. 
Under  the  proposed  program,  processors 
have  an  added  incentive  to  forfeit  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to  pay  interest 
on  loans  when  they  forfeit. 

With  world  sugar  prices  now  hovering 
around  1 1  cents  per  pound,  the  President 
would  have  to  impose  import  quotas,  du- 
ties and  fees  to  keep  prices  high  enough 
to  prevent  massive  forfeitures.  But  the 
real  problem  is  *hat  the  President  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  impose  duties 
and  fees  large  enou^  to  raise  prices 
rbove  market  clearing  levels. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  how  the 
price  support  system  works  for  sugar. 
Under  section  201(b)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  the  maximum  duty 
that  the  President  can  impose  is  set  at 
2.8  cents  per  pound.  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  sets 
the  maximum  import  fee  at  50  percent 
of  the  ad  valorem  price  of  sugar  and 
limits  quotas  to  50  percent  of  the  quan- 
tity during  a  representative  period  deter- 
mined by  the  President. 

What  all  this  means  to  the  proposed 
sugar  program  is  simple  With  a  world 
price  In  the  11 -cent  range,  the  maximum 
import  fee  ia  5.5  cents  and  the  maximum 
duty  is  2.8  cents  per  pound.  These  add 
to  a  total  of  19.3  cents  per  pound,  about 
2  cents  below  the  minimum  market  clear- 
ing price  necessary  to  avoid  forfeiture. 
Although  it  is  hard  to  predict  how  much 
sugar  would  be  forfeited,  the  numbers 
add  up  quickly.  The  budget  outlay  for 
a  forfeiture  of  only  500.000  tons  would 
approach  $200  million.  But  the  figure 
cculd  be  much  higher  since  an  average 
of  about  2  million  tons  per  year  was 
placed  under  loan  between  1977  and  1980. 

Even  a  figure  of  $200  million  is  un- 
acceptable when  it  goes  to  protect  a 
small  number  of  privileged  producers 
and  processors.  But  it  is  even  more  un- 
acceptable when  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
we  are  facing  another  huge  budget  def- 
icit. There  is  no  national  interest  or  na- 
tional security  in  protecting  the  privi- 
leged producers  and  processors,  but  there 
is  a  national  interest  in  reducing  the 
budget  and  getting  inflation  and  interest 
rates  under  control. 

What  is  more,  placing  2  million  tons 
of  sugar  under  loan  requires  the  Treas- 
ury to  borrow  money  from  the  pubUc  and 
thus  help  to  keep  interest  rates  at  their 
damaging  rates  of  18  to  20  percent. 


Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  predicted  bumper 
crops  of  sugar  in  Europe  and  South 
America.  This  almost  certainly  means 
that  sugar  prices  will  remain  at  their 
current  low  levels.  In  turn,  this  means 
that  we  can  count  on  huge  losses  to  the 
Treasury  if  the  proposed  loan  and  price 
support  program  is  adopted. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  realities  of  the 
present  economic  situation.  We  cannot 
legislate  another  program  which  will  be 
a  drain  on  the  budget,  which  will  push 
up  interest  rates  and  will  add  to  the  fires 
of  inflation. 

With  a  world  market  price  of  11  cents 
or  12  cents  per  poimd.  the  inflationary 
impacts  of  the  proposed  sugar  program 
are  indeed  sobering.  Each  increase  of 
1  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  sugar 
adds  over  $300  million  to  the  consumer 
sweetener  bill  in  the  United  States. 
Given  current  prices,  the  total  impact 
next  year  alone  from  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would  be  $2.5  billion.  Food  prices 
have  been  one  area  of  restraint  during 
the  past  year,  and  an  increase  of  this 
magnitude  would  reverse  this  favorable 
trend.  The  American  people  should  not 
have  to  bear  such  an  inflationary  bur- 
den, especially  at  a  time  when  our  new 
economic  program  is  beginning  to  re- 
verse the  decade-old  trend  toward  higher 
and  higher  prices. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  another 
aspect  of  the  proposed  sugar  program. 
As  In  the  past,  loans  will  be  given  not  to 
sugar  growers,  but  to  the  22  processors 
who  refine  all  domestically  grown  sugar. 
In  past  years,  loans  have  been  given 
at  below  market  interest  rates. 

Processors  have  then  invested  loans  in 
high  yield  money  market  funds  for  fur- 
ther profits.  If  the  processor  defaults  on 
the  loan,  he  does  not  have  to  pay  interest. 
Not  a  bad  deal.  A  lot  of  taxpayers  and 
consumers  would  like  to  have  that  kind 
of  a  deal.  This  is  an  additional  incentive 
for  the  processor  to  forfeit  his  loan  and 
leave  the  high  priced  sugar  on  the  hands 
of  the  CCC.  Thus  the  sugar  program  ac- 
tually encourages  forfeiture.  This  is 
surely  unacceptable  as  Government  pol- 
icy and  soimd  economics.  In  times  of  in- 
flation and  budget  deflcits.  it  is  totally 
contradictory. 

There  is  one  flnal  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed program  that  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider. With  world  sugar  prices  at  rela- 
tively low  levels,  the  program  will  require 
the  imposition  of  the  maximum  permis- 
sible duties,  fees,  and  quotas  to  keep 
sugar  prices  somewhere  near  market 
clearing  levels.  Such  protection  of  do- 
mestic producers  could  spark  a  cycle  of 
reactive  countermeasures  by  our  inter- 
national trading  partners.  Last  year,  the 
10  leading  sugar  exporting  nations 
bought  over  $19  billion  in  U.S.  goods.  My 
former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. David  Stockman,  who  is  now 
Director  of  OMB.  recognized  the  danger 
of  such  protection  for  only  13.000  sugar 
farmers.  In  1978.  he  rose  in  opposition  to 
a  similar  sugar  support  bill  then  being 
debated  in  the  House.  He  argued : 


I  think  the  really  central  Issue  here  Is  the 
fact  that  this  bill  Is  really  a  blatant,  un- 
adulterated, reckless  venture  Into  protection- 
ism on  behalf  of  a  minor  agricultural  crop 
which  accounts  for  about  one  percent  of  our 
cropland  and  two  percent  of  the  gross  val'ie 
of  our  farm  production  In  this  country.  Yet. 
I  think  for  U.S.  agriculture  as  a  whole,  the 
undeniable  bottom  line  is  that  we  will  not 
have  long-range  prosperity  unless  we  sub- 
stantially expand  our  export  market  and  un- 
less the  United  States  exerts  forceful  and 
unrelenting  leadership  to  dismantle  the  ab- 
so'.utely  mad  tangle  of  protectionist  agricul- 
tural policies  which  exist  around  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  we  would 
indeed  be  reckless  to  legislate  a  new 
round  of  inflation  and  budget  deficits 
when  we  are  trying  to  reverse  the  tide 
of  decades  of  wasteful  Government 
spending  and  regulation.  The  American 
taxpayer  will  not  abide  more  inflation, 
more  Government  regulation,  higher  in- 
terest rates,  and  bigger  deficits  to  sub- 
sidize a  few  inefficient  producers.  I  there- 
fore urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
our  amendment  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  a  market-oriented  economy 
and  to  a  Government  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

I  yield  to  the  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
words  spoken  by  my  colleague  and  co- 
sponsor.  Senator  Quatle.  concerned  fis- 
cal responsibility.  That  is  an  issue  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  There  probably  is  not  a  more 
interesting  test  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  "let  the  market  prevail  and  take 
Government  off  our  backs"  than  the 
farm  bill.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
today  is  the  question  of  whether,  when 
push  comes  to  shove.  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  prepared  to  honor  the  word-, 
that  we  have  ail  been  uttering  for  many 
months. 

I  join  with  Senator  Quayle  in  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  delete  title 
IX  of  the  bill,  which  mandates  price 
supports  for  sugar.  I  believe  that,  given 
America's  current  economic  problem-, 
we  must  look  at  this  particular  program 
realistically. 

After  all  the  talk  about  cutting  Gov- 
ernment waste,  it  Is  time  to  apply  fiscal 
restraint  to  the  farm  bill.  The  obviou-. 
question  is.  Why  should  the  American 
people  watch  and  know  that  the  sugar 
lobby  is  the  exception  to  the  cuts  that 
are  being  made  every  place  else? 

TJNCLE  SAM  AS  SUGAR  DADDY 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  kind  of  sugar  daddy 
to  this  industry.  Perhaps  it  could  be  ac- 
cepted in  normal  times,  but  these  are 
not  normal  times.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  to  address  the  issue 
much  more  critically. 

If  this  title  remains  in  the  bill,  we  will 
raise  the  support  level  for  domestically 
grown  sugar  to  not  less  than  18  cents  per 
pound — increasing  it  one-half  cent  per 
year.  This  will  feed  infiation  and  ad- 
versely affect  international  trade.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
advocates  a  costly  new  subsidy  program 
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in  the  wage  of  the  most  drastic  Federal 
budget  cuts  in  history. 

According  to  today's  news,  we  have 
Just  begun.  The  committee  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  cut  funds  for  school  lunches 
while  fattening  up  the  sugar  producers. 
Explain  that  around  the  country. 

The  world  price  for  sugar  is  now  aver- 
aging 14  cents  per  pound.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember it  was  less  than  12  cents  per 
pound.  In  order  to  maintain  the  loan 
level  proposed  by  the  farm  bill,  the  mar- 
ket price  would  have  to  be  at  least  22 
cents  per  pound.  This  figure  includes  the 
base  price  of  18  cents  per  pound  plu-, 
the  cost  of  storage,  marketing,  and 
interest. 

Put  another  way.  if  the  producer- 
processor  could  not  get  22  cents  per 
pound,  what  does  he  do?  He  gives  it  to 
you  and  me. 

A  1-cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  sugar 
will  add  over  $300  million  a  year  to  con- 
sumer sweetener  costs.  If  this  program  is 
implemented  this  year,  consumers  will 
pay  an  additional  $3  billion  for  sugar 
sweeteners. 

We  are  aware  that  the  price  of  sugar 
has  gone  through  high  and  low  cycles.  It 
went  through  high  cycles  recently  and 
most  recently  now  going  down  to  the  12- 
to  14-cent  range. 

But  a  noiu-ecourse  loan  program  will 
not  protect  consumers  during  high  price 
periods.  Producers  cannot  control  prices. 
There  was  a  clear  indication  of  this  fact 
when  sugar  prices  went  from  40  cents 
per  pound  to  20  cents  a  pound  between 
November  of  last  year  and  May  of  this 
year. 

Past  experiences  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  sugar  producers  are  hardly  consum- 
er oriented.  In  1980  when  prices  were 
high,  the  same  sugar  producers  who  are 
supporting  this  program  thwarted  efforts 
to  give  consumers  relief.  They  success- 
fully blocked  passage  of  a  bill  by  Repre- 
sentative Vanik  that  would  have  reduced 
the  duty  on  imported  sugar  by  a  mere 
one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  same  indi- 
viduals were  responsible  for  delaying  the 
U.S.  ratification  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement.  The  ISA  is  the  one  ve- 
hicle that  does  provide  some  hope  for 
protecting  the  consumer. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
program  is  needed  because  the  sugar 
market  is  so  volatile.  That  is  reaUy  an 
interesting  argument  to  be  made  in  this 
era  when  "let  the  free  market  prevail'  is 
the  current  theology.  I  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  I  got  up  on  the  floor  and 
said.  "My  fishermen,  my  lobstermen 
have  a  very  volatile  market.  Will  you 
help  them  as  well?" 

Would  the  same  people  come  rushing 
forward  and  argue  that  that  should  be 
the  case?  I  am  not  going  to  hold  my 
breath. 

I  would  remind  them  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  retains  permanent 
dlscreUonary  authority  under  section  301 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  as  amend- 
ed to  provide  a  loan  program  should  the 
need  arise. 


So.  even  if  this  amendment  passes, 
there  is  still  a  safety  net  in  the  sugar 
industry.  Even  that,  in  my  opinion,  vio- 
lates the  rhetoric  of  the  last  year  or  so. 
The  safety  net  could  be  as  high  as  90 
percent  of  parity.  The  authority  has  been 
used  in  the  past  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  used  in  the 
future. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  this 
program  will  not  cost  the  Government 
anything.  This  argument  is  mind  bog- 
gling. It  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
no  loans  will  be  forfeited.  But  who  is 
to  say  that  is  going  to  be  the  case?  Of 
course,  if  they  are  forfeited  long  after 
this  debate,  few  people  will  go  back  and 
check.  If  a  loan  is  already  in  place,  who 
is  going  to  be  worried  at  this  point? 
Loans  have  been  forfeited  in  the  past, 
which  tells  us  it  certainly  can  happen 
again.  In  1977.  over  200,000  tons  of  sugar 
were  forfeited.  In  1978.  over  450,000  tons 
were  forfeited.  It  is  true  that  no  sugar 
was  forfeited  in  1979,  but  prices  were 
exceptionally  high. 

We  have  all  acknowledged  that  the 
sugar  market  is  too  volatUe  to  predict 
accurately  what  will  happen.  I  suggest 
that  my  colleagues  note  the  comments 
made  by  Senator  Qtjayle  on  the  pro- 
duction estimates  and  the  export  sur- 
plus that  he  quoted  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Who  can  say  that  we  will  always  have 
the  good  fortune  that  we  had  in  1979' 
If  only  100,000  tons  of  1982  sugar  is 
forfeited,  it  will  cost  over  $39  million 
plus  interest. 

Even  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  loans 
would  be  repaid,  the  Gtovemment  would 
be  forced  to  borrow  an  estimated  $1 
billion  to  finance  the  program.  Consider- 
ing the  problems  we  are  facing  with  ex- 
orbitantly high  interest  rates.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  afford  to  put  this 
added  pressure  on  the  economy.  Wall 
Street's  cold  reaction  to  the  administra- 
tion's economic  package  points  to  the 
problem  of  additional  Federal  borrow- 
mg.  This  sugar  title  will  make  a  bad 
situation  worse. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  preclude  a 
bUlion  dollar  Federal  intervenUon  into 
the  money  markets,  we  are  all  better  off. 

The  sugar  Industry  plays  a  minor  role 
in  the  overall  structure  of  American  ag- 
riculture. Less  than  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's crop  acreage  is  planted  with  sugar 
producing  crops.  Sugar  farmers  could 
easily  switch  crops.  Better  yet,  they 
would  increase  their  efficiency.  Washing- 
ton should  not  be  in  the  business  of  sub- 
sidizing inefficiency. 

StrGAR    AND   TBADE 

Mr.  President,  our  sugar  policy  raises 
the  question  of  balance  of  trade  with 
sugar  producing  nations.  Senator  Quayle 
referred  to  the  $19  bUlion  surplus  we 
have  with  sugar  exporting  countries. 
Right  now,  we  enjoy  a  trading  surplus. 
The  2-year  delay  by  the  United  States  in 
implementing  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  hurt  its  overall  effectiveness 
To  ignore  the  good  faith  agreements  of 
the  ISA  could  strain  relationships  with 
our  trading  partners. 


We  are  not.  as  some  would  suggest,  "at 
the  mercy"  of  sugar  producing  nations. 
Our  imports  are  down  and  our  produc- 
tion of  corn  sweeteners  is  expanding 
rapidly.  Sugar  is  difficult  and  costly  to 
store,  and  so  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
nations  would  try  to  take  an  OPEC 
stance. 

SUGAR   AND   CONSUMERS 

Over  the  years,  sugar  producers  have 
often  sought  high  price  supports  for 
sugar  and  have  thwarted  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  protect  consumers.  In 
recent  months,  as  a  result  of  high  prices, 
sugar  processors  and  producers  have  en- 
joyed near-record  profits.  They  contend 
that  without  the  loan  program,  they  will 
face  severe  economic  hardships.  Actually, 
only  22  processors  who  refine  all  the 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  grown  in  our 
Nation  will  benefit  from  this  program. 
The  below  market  interest  rates  pro- 
vided by  the  CCC  go  directly  to  proces- 
sors. Are  we  to  believe  that  these 
corporations  will  not  use  their  non- 
recourse loans  for  other  purposes?  These 
loans  below  market  rates  are  hardly  a 
protection  for  a  struggling  industry. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  is  struggling 
in  this  Nation,  the  American  consumer 
is.  Title  IX  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  is 
mconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  97th  Congress.  This 
proposed  increase  in  Federal  spending — 
which  will  hurt  the  consumer  and  fuel 
inflation — cannot  be  justified.  Therefore, 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
needs  of  the  average  American  and  will 
join  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  suggest  that  that  sector  of  our  society 
which  has  been  the  most  affected  in  re- 
cent years  is  the  consumer.  I  hope  that 
concern  for  the  consumer  is  not  dead  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  on  this  issue  from 
the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald 
American  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  22,  1981 1 
Orr  THE  Sugar  Out 

When  Congress  reconvenes  after  Labor 
Day.  one  of  Its  first  orders  of  business  wUI 
be  a  farm  bill  that  has  even  more  Icing  than 
usual.  It  can  improve  the  bill  by  eliminat- 
ing one  of  the  more  flagrant  farm  giveaways, 
the  sugar  loan  program. 

The  bill  provides  a  loan  system  for  domes- 
tic sugar  producers  of  19.6  cents  a  pound. 
Administrative  and  Interest  costs  raise  the 
wholesale  cost  to  about  25  cents  a  pound. 
Domestic  Interests  are  protected  by  tariffs 
and  fees  applied  to  Imported  sugar,  which 
has  recently  been  selling  below  19  cents  in 
world  markets. 

Defenders  of  the  sugar  program  claim  a 
need  for  stability  in  planting  programs  if 
farmers  are  to  be  In  the  business  when  world 
prices  surge,  as  they  sometimes  have  In  the 
past.  They  say  the  16,000  affected  farmers 
won't  grow  sugar  at  all  unless  they  are  rea- 
sonably sure  of  recapturing  their  costs  It 
Is  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  sugar  subsidy  will  add  tS 
billion  to  consumer  costs  over  the  next  four 
years. 

The  subsidy  was  reasonable  enough  when 
essentially  all   sugar   used   In   this   country 
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came  from  either  cane  or  beet  growers,  do- 
mesUc  or  foreign.  The  fact  is  that  sugar  users 
now  have  important  additional  sources  of 
sugar  from  corn,  quite  adequate  for  commer- 
cial users  like  bakers  and  soft  drink  bottlers. 
There  are  even  Indications  that  corn-based 
sugars  may  be  convertible  to  granulated 
sugar  for  table  use  If  new  technologies  are 
perfected.  Corn  Is  available  In  essentially  un- 
limited quantities  in  this  country  and  Its 
price  has  been  far  more  stable  tnan  svic^ar 
prices,  providing  consumers  with  assured 
supplies  and  promising  reasonable  promise 
of  level  prices. 

In  years  when  world  supplies  of  sugar  are 
plentiful  and  prices  low,  American  consum- 
ers should  have  the  option  of  benefiting,  as 
they  could  not  under  the  provisions  of  the 
sugar  portion  of  the  farm  bill.  In  such  years, 
diversion  of  corn  from  sugar  production 
would  have  minimal  Impact  on  com  prices, 
from  the  farmers'  point  of  view,  since  sugar 
would  at  most  constitute  a  minor  factor  In 
com  markets. 

A  bill  to  drop  the  sugar  title  from  the  om- 
nibus farm  legislation  has  been  filed  jointly 
by  Sen.  Paul  Tsongas  (D-Mass.)  and  Sen.  Dan 
Quayle  (R-Ind.).  U  Congress  really  cares 
about  consumers.  It  will  endorse  their  pro- 
posal. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American.  June  15, 

1981] 

Nuts  to  Sugar  Lobbt 

Peanuts.  Sugar.  What  do  they  have  In 
common  other  than  being  the  start  of  a 
good  candy  bar? 

They  are  both  the  l>eneflclarles  of  an 
outmoded  system  of  government  price  sup- 
ports that'  are  a  double-barreled  assault  on 
most  of  us — first  as  taxpayers  and  secondly 
as  consumers. 

Under  the  peanut  allotment  system  drawn 
up  In  1938,  farmers  must  either  own  or 
rent  from  an  owner  the  right  to  grow 
peanuts  on  a  particular  lot  of  land.  The 
federal  allotment  system  specifies  a  maxi- 
mum acreage  and  also  prohibits  the  grow- 
ing of  peanuts  In  16  states. 

In  an  article  In  Friday's  Forum  page  U.S. 
Sen.  Paul  E.  Tsongas  estimated  that  the 
system  has  cost  taxpayers  an  average  of 
$60  million  a  year  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years  and  about  $i  billion  during  the  past 
four  decades. 

And  that  doesn't  even  take  Into  account 
the  price  consumers  of  peanut  butter  and 
other  peanut  products  have  bad  to  pay  over 
the  years. 

The  sugar  support  program  works  dif- 
ferently but  the  end  result  Is  the  same— 
as  taxpayers  and  consumers,  we  are  taking 
it  on  the  chin  again. 

A  bill  currently  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  would  raise  the  support 
level  for  domestically  grown  sugar  from  16 
cents  to  19.6  cents  a  pound.  About  40  per- 
cent of  the  sugar  refined  and  consumed  In 
this  country  Is  domestically  grown. 

To  finance  the  sugar  support  program  at 
the  proposed  higher  level,  the  government 
would  have  to  borrow  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion, further  aggravating  the  nation's  infla- 
tion, both  by  the  borrowing  itself  and  by 
Inflating  the  price  of  sugar,  which  Is  used 
in  some  90  percent  of  all  processed  foods. 

Opponents  of  the  sugar  bill— and  they 
Include  such  local  Industries  as  Revere 
Sugar,  which  depend  on  Imported  products 
for  Its  refineries— say  the  proposal  could  add 
as  much  as  Si. 8  billion  a  year  to  consumer 
costs. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  sugar  bill 
are  a  group  of  some  30  sugar  processors, 
»ome  of  them  multi-national  corporations 
The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  peanut  allot- 
ment system  are  some  59,000  owners  of  the 


federal  allotments,  most  of  whom  don't  even 
farm  the  land  themselves. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
abolishing  the  peanut  allotment  system  and 
has  opposed  the  Increase  In  sugar  supports. 
However,  the  Senate  Agrlcultxire  Committee, 
headed  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R)  North 
Carolina,  has  apparently  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  this  bit  of  cost-cutting. 

The  job  of  bringing  some  measure  of 
equity  to  the  budget-cutting  process  now 
belongs  to  the  full  Senate  and  House.  If 
food  stamp  recipients  are  to  be  cut  back.  If 
school  lunch  programs  are  to  be  cut  back, 
if  the  fuel  assistance  program  Is  to  be  cut 
back,  then  surely  it's  time  those  who  have 
been  eating  so  well  for  so  long  give  up  a 
Uttle  too. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Since  those  newspa- 
pers might  be  considered  somehow  in- 
appropriate and  somehow  not  consera- 
tive  enough  to  be  listened  to,  let  me 
read  from  another  newspaper,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  is  not  noted  for 
being  a  left  wing  organization.  I  quote 
from  an  editorial  of  June  15  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  biggest  tests  for  Reagan  budget 
cutters  is  coming  from  the  farm  lobbies,  who 
have  had  some  success  In  persuading  House 
and  Senate  agriculture  committees  to  restore 
benevolences  tlie  Reaganltes  want  to  take 
away.  Their  most  remarkable  and  most  Im- 
plausible victories  are  on  the  peanut,  sugar 
and  dairy  fronts. 

The  spinoffs  could  go  beyond  mere  budget 
busting  If  this  sort  of  thing  gets  out  of  con- 
trol. For  example,  American  taxpayers  could 
find  themselves  owning  ever-larger  moun- 
tains of  surplus  dairy  products.  And  they 
could  end  up  paying  dearly  for  sugar  that 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  nations 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  supply  cheaper 
and  with  great  benefits  to  our  frayed  North- 
South  relationships. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  other  com- 
modities. Then — 

A  different  problem  afflicts  sugar.  U.S. 
producers  of  both  beet  and  cane  sugar  are 
confronted  not  only  with  producers  abroad 
but  also  with  sugar  substitutes.  For  exam- 
ple, fructose  made  from  com  Is  coming  Into 
wide  use  as  a  commercial  sweetner.  But 
rather  than  compete — 

There  is  a  word  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  lately,  "compete" — 
or  switch  to  other  crops,  the  sugar  people 
want  additional  government  protection.  Poor 
little  Caribbean  countries  wonder  why  the 
big  colossus  to  the  North  preaches  free 
enterprise  and  then  denies  them  a  poten- 
tially important  market.  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers might  ask  themselves  bow  long  it 
will  be.  If  they  get  their  supports,  before  the 
government  Is  eyebrow-deep  In  both  sugar 
and  butter. 

The  editorial  concludes  as  follows: 
The  farm  lobbies  seem  to  think  that  they 
should  be  exceptions  to  the  Reagan  attempts 
to  cut  the  federal  budget  and  restore  mar- 
ket competition  generally.  From  the  stand- 
point of  political  credibility.  It  would  be  a 
good  Idea  for  the  Reaganltes  to  push  hard 
to  try  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are  not. 

The  final  point  to  be  made,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, goes  to  the  larger  philosophical 
and  conceptual  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today.  Imagine  you  are  a 
Democrat  running  for  office  in  1982.  and 
you  have  a  large  number  of  constituen- 
cies that  have  been  hurt  by  the  budget 
cuts.  The  argument  is  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  cuts  have  been 
even. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  go  up  to  all 
those  senior  citizens,  all  those  students 
who  cannot  get  loans,  all  those  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  been  affected  by  the  cuts, 
and  point  to  the  sugar  lobby,  the  tobacco 
lobby,  and  all  the  other  special  interests 
like  oil  that  have  been  protected. 

It  is  an  enormously  valuable  political 
tool,  because  the  only  way  any  nation 
is  willing  to  absorb  sacrifice  is  if  there 
is  a  perception  of  sacrifice  being  ab- 
sorbed evenly. 

Let  one  special  interest  escape  and  the 
whole  house  of  cards  falls  for  lack  of 
credibility.  There  is  no  example  in  this 
Nation's  history  of  oiir  society  being 
prepared  to  absorb  sacrifice  unevenly. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  were  in  the  White 
House.  I  would  desperately  want  the 
budget  cutting  process,  the  free-market 
rhetoric,  to  be  understood  but.  most  of 
all,  to  be  perceived  as  fair.  The  adminis- 
tration did  not  have  the  sugar  provisions 
in  the  bill  for  very  obvious  economic 
and  political  reasons.  We  all  understand 
why  they  are  in  there  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  go 
through  some  very  rough  times,  and 
there  are  going  to  be  some  people  who 
are  going  to  be  hurt.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  stability  of  this  Nation  that  the 
perception  be  real  that  the  hurt  is  even. 
it  is  equitable,  and  that  we  do  not  have 
a  system  where  protection  is  a  function 
of  special  interests,  of  political  contri- 
butions, of  economic  advantage.  Once 
you  have  that,  you  have  chaos  amd  you 
have  people  in  this  country  who  will  be- 
lieve that  the  system  is  basically  rotten 
and  they  have  no  stake  in  continuing  it. 
That  is  where  social  unrest  comes  from, 
and  that  is  where  violence  comes  from. 

In  many  ways  the  farm  bill  and  these 
amendments  have  been  helpful  because 
they  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that  the 
commitment  to  free  enterprise  is  selec- 
tive. They  have  demonstrated  that 
everyone  is  committed  to  free  enterprise 
in  somebody  else's  special  interest  area, 
but  when  it  comes  to  ones'  own  particu- 
lar interest,  all  the  rhetoric,  all  the 
ideology  goes  down  the  drain,  and  what 
we  have  is  sheer  protectionism. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
not  stupid.  They  will  understand  this  for 
exactly  what  it  is.  The  impact  of  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  this  administration 
Is  trying  to  do  will  be  corrosive  in  the 
long  term  and  will  cause  damage  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  wasted  tax  dollars 
and  inflated  consumer  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  those  Members  who  represent 
sugar  processors,  and  so  forth,  have  an 
obligation  to  them.  I  can  understand  why 
they  get  up  and  argue  for  this  title.  They 
believe  it  is  their  duty  to  represent  their 
constituencies,  and  an  element  of  sur- 
vival is  involved.  But  they  are  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  is  committed 
to  the  marketplace,  free  enterprise,  less 
Government  intervention,  decreasing  the 
Federal  budget,  and  decreasing  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  to  go  into  the 
money  markets  to  borrow. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  those  who  rep- 
resent consumers,  those  who  are  com- 
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mitted  to  the  theoretical  approaches  of 
this  administration,  and  those  who  are 
Interested  in  fiscal  responsibility  to  en- 
dorse the  amendment  that  Senator 
QtTATLE  and  I  have  presented. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  the  Tsongas- 
Quayle  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  addressing  in 
general  the  farm  bill,  before  I  turn  my 
attention  to  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  has  heard  a  great  many 
florid  arguments,  as  it  has  heard  in  years 
past,  about  why  farmers  and  the  agri- 
culturtd  sector  should  be  protected  from 
the  marketplace;  but,  fortunately,  that 
argument  is  not  as  convincing  as  it  used 
to  be  to  a  large  number  of  Senators,  and 
we  are  making  some  progress  on  exposing 
the  agricultural  sector  more  and  more  to 
the  marketplace. 

This  is  in  the  best  interests  of  consum- 
ers as  Senator  Tsoncas  has  pointed  out. 
But,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  also  in  the  best 
Interests  of  farmers,  processors,  and 
others  in  the  agricultural  community. 

This  Senator  had  few  occasions  to 
conunend  our  last  President,  but  one  oc- 
casion on  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  commended  the  former  Pres- 
ident was  on  the  occasion  of  his  deregu- 
lating oil  prices. 

Look  at  what  has  happened  when  we 
have  allowed  the  marketplace  to  work 
in  the  energy  sector.  Our  imports  have 
fallen  from  over  50  percent  to  something 
like  27  or  28  percent.  New  forms  of  en- 
ergy have  been  encouraged,  alternative 
forms  have  been  encouraged;  and  while 
we  are  far  from  being  out  of  danger  and 
out  of  the  woods,  we  are  in  much  better 
condition  in  the  energy  area  than  we 
were  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Why?  One  principal  reason  is  that  we 
have  deregulated  the  production  of  pe- 
troleum. We  have  exposed  the  explora- 
tion for  petroleum,  the  production  of  pe- 
troleimi.  and  the  marketing  of  petroleum 
to  the  marketplace,  and  the  effects  have 
been  for  anyone  to  observe. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  should  the  agri- 
cultural sector  be  excluded  from  compe- 
tition and  frMn  the  forces  of  the  market- 
place? There  is  no  good  reason,  no  con- 
vincing reason.  Yet,  some  special  inter- 
ests and  some  lobbying  groups  would 
have  us  believe  otherwise. 

We  have  a  whole  host  of  schemes  and 
scams  in  various  agriculture  programs 
to  protect  the  various  elements  within 
that  sector.  The  argument  that  the  agri- 
culture sector  has  been  unique  in  its 
exposure  to  inflation  and  to  high  interest 
rates  Is  one  which  is  absurd  on  Its  face. 

For  example,  would  not  the  automobile 
dealers,  who  have  to  finance  their  in- 
ventory at  very  high  costs  in  Interest, 
like  to  have  a  program  such  as  that  of 
the  sugar  processors,  who  have  a  pro- 
gram under  which  they  can  finance  their 
Inventory  through  Government  loans  at 
considerably  less  than  they  would  have 
to  pay  in  the  ordinary  financial  market- 
place? Would  not  the  automobile  dealers 
like  to  have  that?  If  sugar  processors  are 
entitled  to  such  Government  assistance. 


why  are  not  automobile  dealers  allowed 
to  have  loan  programs  through  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

If  they  were  unable  to  sell  those  auto- 
mobiles, would  they  not  like  to  be  able 
to  default  on  those  loans  and  turn  the 
automobiles  over  to  the  Government,  to 
dispose  of  whatever  way  it  could,  or  to 
store  at  great  cost?  Of  course  they  would. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  the 
automobile  dealers  should  not  have  such 
a  program,  if  the  processors  and  farm- 
ers Involved  in  sugar  have  such  an 
advantage. 

What  about  homebuilders?  There  is 
another  element  in  our  economy  which 
has  been  badly  hit  by  current  conditions. 
Homebuilders  are  hurting.  Would  not 
homebuilders  like  to  have  deficiency  pay- 
ments? 

If  the  demand  for  housing  fell  or  the 
supply  of  housing  rose  and  homebuilders 
could  not  make  a  sufiBclent  margin  on 
the  homes,  would  not  they  like  to  have 
deficiency  payments?  Of  course  they 
would.  Logically,  they  should  have 
them,  if  those  who  grow  grain  and  other 
commodities  are  entitled  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  about  time  we  exposed  the  agri- 
culture community  to  the  forces  of  the 
marketplace. 

I  will  support  every  amendment  to  this 
bill  that  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  turn  my  attention  now  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  with  regard  to  the  sugar 
loan  program. 

Mr.  President,  irrespective  of  the  in- 
nocuous disguise  this  program  may  have. 
it  is  called  a  loan  program,  and  that  is 
how  it  operates.  It  is.  in  fact,  a  price 
support  mechanism.  In  order  to  avoid 
getting  stuck  with  huge  quantities  of 
sugar  which  have  to  be  stored  at  con- 
siderable cost  and  cannot  be  sold  easily, 
except  at  a  penalty,  the  Government 
does  all  it  reasonably  can  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  domestic  sugar,  and  it  does  so 
through  adjustments  to  Import  duties. 
Because  the  United  States  imports  about 
half  of  its  sugar  needs,  the  price  of 
imported  sugar  sets  the  domestic  price 
as  well.  Without  the  Government-main- 
tained higher  price  of  imports,  domestic 
prices  would  not  be  as  high  in  most  times. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
read  a  few  editorials.  I  wish  to  add  to 
that  list. 

The  New  York  Times  of  July  2.  1981. 
had  the  following  to  say  in  part: 

Even  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  wel- 
fare for  farmers  should  feel  queasy  about 
the  cost  of  this  program.  Sugar  Is  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  crop,  representing  Just 
one  percent  of  the  acreage  and  revenues  of 
the  farm  sector.  And  few  sugar  farmers  are 
poor.  In  fact,  most  sugar  Is  produced  by 
multlmllUon  dollar  corporations. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Chicago  Times 
called  the  sugar  provision — 

An  Inflationary  assault  on  the  conaumers' 
pocketbook  which  Congress  should  vote 
down  even  without  White  House  encourage- 
ment. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say  that: 
Sugar    producers   think   the    Government 
should  preserve  their  right  to  make  money 
In  good  times  and  guarantee  them  a  reason- 
able Income  In  bad. 


Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  review  the  factors  that  prompted 
such  editorial  ire. 

First,  there  is  the  potential  cost  asso- 
ciated with  a  generous  loan  rate.  Maxi- 
mum duties  and  fees  allowed  by  law 
might  not  be  adequate  to  maintain  sugar 
prices  above  the  loan  rate  plus  the 
"cushion."  Therefore,  high  loan  rates 
are  very  risky.  The  taxpayer  demands 
that  we  do  not  take  this  risk  of  Govern- 
ment having  to  assume  the  burden  In 
case  of  default,  both  the  burden  of  stor- 
age and.  until  the  commodity  is  sold,  the 
risk  of  losing  the  money  that  was  loaned 
to  the  processor. 

Second,  when  the  world's  sugar  sup- 
ply Is  plentiful,  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar  is  supported  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  Import  duties  and  fees. 

In  effect,  the  Federal  Govenmient  arti- 
ficially raises  the  price  of  sugar  for  all 
consumers.  Of  course,  that  is  not  just 
the  price  of  sugar  on  the  shelf  of  the 
grocery  store.  It  is  the  price  of  every 
product  in  which  sugar  Is  used  as  a 
sweetener.  For  each  1-cent  increase  in 
th3  price  of  sugar.  $300  million  in  addi- 
tional consumer  sweetener  costs  results. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  loan  rate 
is  not  the  market  price  sugar  must  attain 
in  order  to  prevent  forfeiture  of  sugar 
stocks  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  market  price  objective  is 
substantially  higher. 

Whatever  the  actual  market  price  ob- 
jective in  a  given  year,  the  Government 
will  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
keep  sugar  prices  at  this  level  in  order 
to  avoid  forfeiture  of  sugar.  In  this  case, 
it  is  the  consumer  who  is  left  holding  the 
bag. 

At  tills  point,  the  usual  argument  Is 
that  high  loan  rates  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
Oddly  enough,  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association,  repre- 
senting 1 1  refineries  in  9  States,  respect- 
fully urged  the  committee  not  to  include 
sugar  provisions  in  the  general  farm  bill. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  he  stressed  that: 

The  loan  programs,  which  have  worked  ef- 
fectively for  many  of  the  other  crops  are 
simply  not  suited  to  the  sugar  crops  because 
of  the  different  nature  of  the  Industry  and 
the  dominance  of  production  by  large  cor- 
porations. 

Ml-.  President,  one  of  the  problems 
with  a  high  sugar  loan  rate  is  that  it  re- 
sults in  high  domestic  sugar  prices.  These 
high  prices  are  causing  sugar  users  to 
turn  increasingly  to  other  sweeteners, 
most  notably  high  fructose  com  syrup. 
The  com  sweeteners,  which  accounted 
for  oaly  16  percent  of  our  Nation's  sweet- 
ener needs  in  1970,  accounted  for  33  per- 
cent in  1980.  and  are  expected  to  account 
for  i8  percent  as  early  as  1985.  Tiiis  de- 
velopment prompted  the  president  of 
the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Associa- 
tion to  stress  that: 

The  sugar  Industry  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  compete  In  the  sweetener  market  without 
being  hampered  by  government  policies  that 
have  the  effect,  however  unintended,  of  pric- 
ing us  out  of  business. 

In  short,  although  some  segments  of 
the  sugar  industry  are  supporting  S.  884 
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as  reported  from  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, this  legislation  may  well  be  det- 
rimental to  sugar  producers  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment pending,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts  and  Indiana 
for  proposing  it. 

I  have  in  mind  another  amendment, 
which  I  shall  propose.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary.  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
carry.  It  is  frankly  better  than  mine. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  address  the 
Senate  on  this  issue  of  sugar  price  sup- 
ports. 

I  shall  depart  from  the  norm  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  and  try  to  point  out  that  this 
is  a  unique  program.  Quite  frankly.  It 
is  not  a  farm  price  support  program.  It 
Is  totally  different.  I  think  we  would  be 
more  correct  calling  it  an  antidumping 
act  because  that  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

Characteristically  in  agricultural  com- 
modity programs  we  attempt  to  main- 
tain a  certain  level  of  production  in  this 
Nation  and  assure  an  adequate  return 
to  farm  families  for  their  commodities 
that  are  produced  in  surplus.  This  bene- 
fits the  American  consumer  because  if 
we  have  a  surplus  here  at  home  there 
is  an  adequate  supply  of  good  and  nutri- 
tional food  and  fiber. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  sugar,  that  is 
not  the  case.  We  only  produce  50  per- 
cent of  the  sugar  that  we  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  consumer, 
I  might  add.  buys  sugar  for  less  than 
sugar  consumers  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  the 
past  few  months  about  a  world  price  for 
sugar.  That  is  a  bunch  of  blarney.  There 
is  no  "world"  price  for  sugar.  The  price 
that  has  been  referred  to  as  the  world 
price  for  sugai-  is  the  dump  price  of  dis- 
tressed sugar  that  has  no  home.  It  is 
sugar  produced  by  a  Latin  American 
country  or  a  central  American  country 
which  generally  contracts  its  entire  crop 
to  a  European  Economic  Community  na- 
tion at  a  price  now  in  the  neighborhood 
of  26  to  27  cents.  In  the  case  of  Cuba, 
they  produce  lor  Russia  and  receive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  33  or  34  cents  a 
pound.  If  a  sugar-producing  nation 
should  overproduce  5  or  10  percent — be- 
cause 't  is  getting  26  or  27  cents  or 
even  30  cents  for  90  percent  of  its 
sugar — it  can  afford  to  dump  the  excess 
at  what  then  becomes  the  so-called 
world  price. 

That  is  why  last  year  the  so-called 
world  price  of  sugar  was  45  cents.  These 
countries  produced  just  about  enough  to 
fulfill  their  contracts,  and  they  had  to 
buy  back  from  their  contracts. 

The  price  today  is  14  cents.  The  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  is  not 
that  much  higher  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  other  places,  but  other  coun- 
tries have  overproduced  and  are  getting 
an  equitable  price— 50  percent  higher 
than  we  have  recommended  in  the  bill 
for  American  producers — for  90  percent 
or  so  of  their  crops.  They  can.  therefore, 
dump  the  remainder  that  they  had  not 
been  sure  they  were  going  to  produce 


for  almost  anything  that  the  market  will 
bring. 

I  think  that  that  does  not  make  any 
kind  of  a  case  for  a  so-called  world  price 
for  sugar. 

We  hear  talk  about  the  consumers 
being  ripped  off,  and  the  increases  going 
to  a  privileged  few  processors.  Let  me 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  those  in  the  press  gallery  and  those 
in  the  public  that  every  sugar  contract 
I  know  of  in  this  country  directs  that 
any  increase  in  price  flows  through  to 
the  grower-farmer.  If  this  bill  goes  into 
effect  and  increases  the  price  of  sugar 
that  increase  in  price  goes  back  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  not  retained  by  the  proces- 
sor who  may  in  fact  be  a  corporation. 
In  my  State  we  outlawed  corporations 
from  owning  farmland  and  farming.  We 
have  an  antlcorporation  farm  law.  Many 
other  States  have  the  same  thing. 

This  does  not  accrue  then  to  corpora- 
tions. It  flows  through  to  farmers.  They 
would  be  paid  in  the  neighborhood  of  18 
cents  or  50  percent  of  parity,  half  of  what 
is  fair. 

Let  me  also  speak  to  the  case  that 
was  made  that  this  would  result  in  for- 
feitures that  would  end  up  costing  the 
Grovernment  all  kinds  of  money.  Let  us 
be  honest.  I  cannot  tell  what  this  par- 
ticular program  will  cost.  But  sm  iden- 
tical program  put  into  effect  3  years  ago 
for  a  2-year  period  called  the  de  la 
Garza  amendment  for  my  former  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  great  State  of  Texas  was  in  ef- 
fect 2  years  and  the  Government  made  a 
profit  from  it. 

We  liad  a  Sugar  Act  in  effect  for  some 
30  years  and  the  Government  con- 
sistently made  a  profit  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  American 
consumer  consistently  got  sugar  for 
about  25  percent  less  than  the  consum- 
ers in  other  Western  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  have 
to  take  a  look  at  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  number  of  unique  things  that  have 
come  about  in  sugar  pricing  since  we 
last  debated  the  issue  of  a  sugar  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate. 

I  happened  to  chair  hearings  on  a 
sugar  price  support  program  earlier  this 
year  in  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
I  remember  hearing  not  only  producers, 
processors,  and  farm  organizations,  but, 
yej,  representatives  of  the  candymak- 
ers,  the  confectioners,  because  they  feel 
that  the  American  consumer  and  their 
processing  does  not  benefit  from  this 
rollercoaster — 45  cents  1  month,  12  cents 
10  months  later — type  pricing  for  sugar. 

I  point  out  that  when  the  price  of 
sugar  went  up  to  45  cents  a  pound  4  or 
5  years  ago  the  price  of  a  can  of  pop 
went  up  because  they  said  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  sugar  is  there. 

For  some  strange  reason  the  price  of 
a  can  of  diet  pop  went  up  also  even 
though  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  diet  pop. 
When  the  price  of  sugar  came  down  to 
one-third  what  it  went  up  to.  did  the 
price  of  a  can  of  pop  come  down?  No. 

One  can  buy  Baby  Ruth  candy  bars  in 
a  half  dozen  shapes  and  sizes  because 
they  want  to  keep  the  price  uniform. 
When  the  price  of  sugar  goes  up  they  de- 


crease the  size  of  the  candy  bar  and 
they  increase  the  s.ze  of  that  candy  bar 
when  the  price  of  sugar  goes  down.  That 
is  why  the  Curtiss  Candy  Co..  which 
makes  Baby  Ruth  candy  bars  are  in 
favor  of  this  particular  amendment  be- 
cause It  represents  a  fair  price  for  sugar 
and  makes  sure  that  they  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  here  at  home. 

Let  me  address  one  other  thing  when 
we  are  talking  about  inflation.  I  voted  for 
the  budget  cuts.  I  voted  for  the  tax  cuts. 
I  am  concerned  about  high  interest  rates. 
I  am  concerned  about  deficit  financing, 
but  the  biggest  problem  with  infiation 
today  in  America  is  the  imbalance  of 
payments  that  comes  about  because  of 
the  energy  imports  we  have  to  import 
today  from  the  OPEC  countries.  The  $80 
billion  a  year  of  purchases  of  OPEC  oil 
are  killing  our  economy. 

II  we  pass  a  bill  for  farm  price  supports 
and  forget  to  include  sugar,  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  even  more  sugar  plants  shut 
down  around  this  conutry.  In  the  last  few 
years  we  have  seen  five  or  six  of  the  most 
modern  sugar  plants  in  the  world  shut 
down  in  the  United  States  tiecause  they 
simply  could  not  afford  to  continue  to 
produce  at  these  yo-yo  prices. 

That  means  we  have  to  buy  more  from 
overseas.  If  we  buy  more  from  overseas, 
we  spend  those  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  sugar  that  could  just  as  well 
be  produced  here  at  home,  we  do  not 
have  it  available  to  pay  for  the  oil  we 
have  to  import  until  we  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  here  at  home.  "That 
adds  to  the  impact  of  infiation  through 
increasing  the  imbalance  of  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senate 
would  be  well-advised  to  recognize  that 
these  are  unique  times  in  our  country, 
that  this  is  not  an  act  or  a  provision  for  a 
corporate  few.  It  Ls  a  provision  to  allow 
domestic  production  of  a  commodity,  a 
food  commodity,  that  is  needed. 

It  is  a  price  that  will  enable  production 
of  sugar  to  continue  in  this  country  and 
will  protect  the  consumers,  the  candy 
manufacturers,  the  pop  manufacturers 
from  the  vagaries  of  a  market  that  is 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  It  ad- 
dresses the  fact  that  no  nation's  economy 
can  survive  for  long  if  it  allows  its  pro- 
ducers to  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
dumpers  of  commodities  that  are  tem- 
porarily in  surpli^s,  that  tomorrow  are  in 
short  supply. 

We  need  to  mamtain  a  domestic 
supply  of  sugar.  I  have  no  problem  if 
some  of  that  supply  moves  into  the 
corn. 

That  is  a  domestically  produced  prod- 
uct, and  that  is  good.  too. 

But  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  provision  in  order  to  insure  a  fair 
break  to  keep  the  producers  producing. 
But  even  more  important,  because  we 
are  all  consumers,  to  assure  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  of  ours  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  at  a  fair  price  year  after 
year. 

It  is  a  fair  bill,  it  is  an  equitable  com- 
promise, and  it  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  it 
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has  been  said  here  on  the  floor  that  this 
support  is  for  the  big  corporate  interests 
Madam  President,  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  at  least  in  my 
State  and,  I  suspect,  elsewhere,  and 
my  colleagues.  I  know,  from  Hawaii  can 
speak  for  their  State,  I  can  tell  you  that 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  sugar  is  grown 
principally  by  small  farmers.  The  aver- 
age size  sugar  cane  farm  is  200  acres. 
That  is  not  like,  you  know,  the  old  de- 
pression 10-acre  farm.  It  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  make  a  living  on  a  10-acre 
farm  now,  but  the  average  size  is  200 
acres. 

It  is  true  that  the  support  goes  to  the 
mill.  However,  the  miU.  in  turn — most 
of  the  mills,  by  the  way,  are  coopera- 
tives— the  income  stream  goes  from  the 
mill  to  the  farmers. 

Now,  just  in  case  someone  should  get 
the  idea  that  these  mills  are  getting  rich 
and  ripping  off  the  public,  let  me  tell  you 
that  the  number  of  mills  is  going  down 
precipitately.  In  1975  we  had  36  sugar 
mills  In  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Right 
now  we  have  24  sugar  mills  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  or  just  6  years  ago  we  had 
50  percent  more  than  we  have  right 
now. 

Just  last  week  a  large  sugar  mill  in 
Rapides  Parish  went  under,  went  broke, 
went  out  of  business. 

What  does  it  mean  when  a  sugar  mill 
goes  out  of  business?  It  means  that  all 
the  sugar  farmers  who  formerly  fur- 
nished sugar  to  the  sugar  mill  also  go 
out  of  production  of  sugar  as  well  be- 
cause unless  you  have  a  mill  close  by  to 
which  you  can  ship  the  sugar,  sugar 
cane,  you  simply  cannot  sell  it.  Sugar 
cane  is  a  very  bulkly,  a  very  heavy, 
commodity,  and  you  cannot  ship  It  from 
county  to  county  or  in  our  case  from 
parish  to  parish.  You  must  have  a  sugar 
mill  in  order  to  be  able  to  grind  your 
sugar,  refine  your  sugar,  and  to  which 
you  can  transport  it. 

So  when  I  say  in  Rapides  Parish  a 
sugar  mill  goes  under,  it  means  that  all 
of  that  production  of  sugar  in  Rapides 
Parish,  the  northern  most  production 
area  for  sugar  in  our  State,  all  of  that 
now  is  lost. 

The  thing  about  sugar.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, is  that  it  requires  specialized 
equipment  for  the  planting  and,  par- 
ticularly, the  harvesting  of  sugar. 

There  are  two  or  three  companies 
worldwide  that  make  this  expensive  and 
specialized  equipment,  and  when  you 
are  in  the  business  and  you  own  this  ex- 
pensive and  specialized  equipment,  it  is 
at  some  great  expense  and  great  cost 
that  you  acquire  the  equipment. 

What  happens  when  the  sugar  mill 
goes  out  of  business?  Well,  you  then 
have  on  your  hands  a  great  deal  of  spe- 
cialized sugar  equipment  which  cannot 
be  used  for  anything  else  and  which  you 
cannot  use  for  your  crops.  So  what  do 
you  do?  You  try  to  trade  it  as  second- 
hand equipment  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
I  guess,  and  keep  in  mind  in  the  rest  of 
the  State  we  have  gone  down  from  36 
to  24  sugar  mills,  so  you  can  imagine 
what  kind  of  success  you  are  going  to 
have  in  getting  rid  of  this  secondhand 


equipment    in    an    already    depressed 
market. 

You  say,  "Well,  that  is  all  right,  let 
the  free  market  work,  and  if  there  gets 
to  be  a  demand  for  sugar,  then  Rapides 
Parish  or  these  ether  areas  will  bo  back 
into  the  sugar  business." 

Well,  Madam  President,  it  does  not 
work  that  way.  Once  you  have  been 
burned,  that  is  to  say  scorched,  and  you 
take  your  land  out  of  the  production  of 
sugar,  sell  all  this  equipment,  and  keep 
in  mind  that  we  have  been  growing 
sugar  in  Louisiana  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, once  you  get  out  of  business  and 
sell  that  equipment  you  are  not  getting 
back  in  because  t.'iere  is  always  a  market 
for  soybeans  or  at  least  there  always 
has  been  a  market  for  soybeans,  which 
does  not  take  specialized  equipment. 

The  risk  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  is 
with  sugar.  You  do  not  have  these  huge 
up  and  down  swings.  You  have  a  world- 
wide free  market  with  soybeans,  where- 
as you  do  not  with  sugar.  Sugar  is  a  sub- 
sidized market  worldwide.  I  wish  we  had 
a  free  market  in  sugar. 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  would  take  that 
in  a  New  York  second,  Mr.  President. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most 
of  these  big  sugar-producing  countries 
are  subsidized.  Brazil,  for  example,  held 
up  as  the  model  of  the  great  country 
that  produces  so  much  sugar,  completely 
subsidizes  its  sugar  industry. 

Cuba  grows  its  sugar  for  a  closed  mar- 
ket, for  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  place  in  the 
world  where  the  United  States  can 
really  sell  its  sugar  into  a  real  free  com- 
petitive market. 

The  question  is,  Is  it  important  for  us 
nationally  to  have  some  sugar-produc- 
ing capacity?  Well,  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues in  my  judgment  it  is  very  im- 
portant. It  is  certainly  important  for  the 
farmers  growing  the  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beets,  vitally  important  to  them. 
But  that  really,  I  guess,  at  bottom  is  not 
a  national  interest  as  important  as  it  is 
to  us. 

But  it  is  a  national  interest  that  we 
have  some  industry  in  a  sugar  producing 
capacity. 

We  should  have  learned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  events  of  1973  and  the 
action  of  OPEC  in  getting  the  strangle- 
hold on  this  country  in  the  importation 
of  crude  oil.  At  that  time,  we  were  im- 
porting only  about  33 '/a  percent,  about 
one-third  of  our  crude  oil.  Yet,  we  were 
strangled  by  our  sources  of  supply. 

Now,  if  we  get  completely  and  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  producers  of  sugar, 
as,  indeed,  we  could — and  certainly  we 
could  in  my  own  State  of  Louisiana  if 
we  do  not  get  some  kind  of  help  here — 
I  think  it  would  place  our  country  in  a 
position  to  get  absolutely  strangled  by 
manipulated,  predatory  pricing  of  sugar. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  bonanza 
for  sugar  mills.  It  is  a  modest  proposal 
that  will  save,  in  my  State,  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  sugar  mills  we  had 
in  1975.  They  are  literally  dropping  like 
flies.  As  I  said,  a  sugar  mill  went  out 
of  business  last  week,  just  last  week.  In 


Rapides  Parish  and  with  it  all  of  the 
sugar  farmers  who  are  totally  dependent 
on  that  bill. 

If  this  bill,  or  something  very  similar, 
does  not  pass,  I  confidently  predict, 
unless  there  is  some  sudden  turn  around 
in  the  market,  that  we  will  be  back  in 
here  next  year  telling  you  not  that  we 
have  24  sugar  mills  but  perhaps  half  that 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  realize  that  sugar  legislation  helps, 
first  of  alll,  small  farmers;  that  it  is  their 
link  to  survival  and  that  production  of 
sugar  in  this  country  is  vitally  important 
for  our  independence  and  for  our  eco- 
nomic health. 

In  a  free  market,  our  farmers  can  lick 
everyone  else's  farmers.  But  the  world 
sugar  market  is  anything  but  free. 

To  begin  with.  80  percent  of  the  90 
million  tons  of  sugar  used  each  year  is 
consumed  in  the  country  where  it  is 
produced.  Another  5  percent  is  grown  to 
order — traded  in  closed  markets,  such 
as  the  Cuban-Communist  block  agree- 
ments. 

Even  the  remaining  15  percent  does 
not  trade  freely.  Australia  and  Brazil 
subsidize  their  domestic  industry  heavily 
and  do  not  permit  imports.  The  EEC 
does  not  import  from  certain  countries. 
The  United  States  buys  one-fourth  of 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  sugar 
which  reaches  the  open  market.  These 
purchases  provide  45  percent  of  our  su- 
gar supply,  and  changes  in  supply  or  de- 
mand are  immediately  reflected  in  the 
price  of  this  imported  sugar. 

Just  as  the  slightest  miscalculation  in 
the  angle  of  descent  of  a  space  capsule 
can  cause  it  to  veer  dangerously,  a  rela- 
tively minor  change  in  the  supply/de- 
mand prospect  for  sugar  can  cause  prices 
to  fluctuate  wildly. 

In  times  of  world  surplus,  cheap  for- 
eign sugar  finds  its  way  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets— all  other  countries  control  im- 
ports— driving  prices  below  the  level  at 
which  domestic  sugar  can  be  profitably 
produced.  The  U.S.  price  for  sugar 
dropped  from  a  high  of  60  cents  per 
pound  in  1974  to  less  than  10  cents  a 
pomid  in  late  1977. 

What  does  this  do  to  the  American 
sugar  growers  and  producers  on  whom 
we  depend  for  55  percent  of  our  sugar 
supplies? 

Sugar  is  a  major  U.S.  agricultural 
product.  About  800,000  acres  of  sugar- 
cane and  about  1 .2  million  acres  of  sugar 
beets  are  planted  annually,  generating 
about  $3  billion  in  farm  receipts.  Sugar 
production  ranks  10th  in  acreage  and 
7th  in  value  among  farm  crops.  Nearly 
100,000  Americans  depend  on  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  large  conglomerates 
which  are  producing  sugar.  In  Louisiana, 
sugarcane  is  largely  grown  on  family 
farms  in  18  rural  parishes;  for  these 
farmers,  it  is  the  crop  of  choice,  and  the 
best,  most  productive  use  of  their  land. 
Sugar  production  in  the  United  States 
has  been  on  the  decline  since  1975-76. 
Cane  sugar  production  has  fallen  each 
year  since  1975.  and  is  expected  to  do  so 
again  this  year.  This  attrition  is  reflected 
in  the  economy  of  Louisiana. 
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In  1973,  Louisiana  sugarcane  farms 
numbered  1,290. 

In  1980,  there  were  853,  a  drop  of  50 
percent.  I  am  sure  that  my  friends  from 
sugar  beet  producing  States  could  cite 
similar  statistics.  Between  1975  and  1980, 
12  sugar  mills  closed  in  Louisiana. 

A  sugar  mill  represents  a  huge  capital 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  most 
of  which  cannot  be  used  to  process  any 
other  crop. 

The  loss  of  a  sugar  mill  has  a  multiple 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  a  re- 
gion: It  can  mean  the  end  of  sugar 
growing  in  the  area  served  by  the  plant; 
and  it  means  that  workers  lose  their  jobs 
in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  where 
alternative  employment  opportunities 
may  not  be  available. 

As  these  domestic  producers  go  out  of 
business,  the  United  States  is  increasing- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  the  unstable  world 
market.  A  shortage  can  cause  prices  to 
rise  dramatically  as  they  did  in  1974  and 
again  in  1980.  when  world  output  fell 
to  84.6  metric  tons  from  91  million 
metric  tons  in  1979.  Dollars  spent  to  pur- 
chase domestic  sugar  remain  at  home; 
dollars  spent  abroad  increase  the  U.S. 
balance-of -payments  deficit. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  which  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  support  domestically  grown  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  through  March  31, 
1982.  through  purchases  or  other  opera- 
tions at  a  level  approximating  a  raw 
sugar  price  of  19.6  cents  per  pound.  Ef- 
fective October  1.  1982.  the  Secretary  Is 
required  to  support  the  price  of  domestic 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  through  non- 
recourse loans  at  not  less  than  19.6  cents 
per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar. 

The  President  Is  encouraged  to  use 
his  authority  to  impose  duties,  fees  or 
quotas  on  imports  in  order  to  prevent 
excess  buildup  of  stocks  if  the  market 
price  for  sugar  should  fall  below  the 
price  objective  and  loan  level  specified 
under  the  program.  These  fees  and  tar- 
iffs will  provide  a  net  gain  to  the 
Treasury. 

There  will  be  no  budget  exposure  dur- 
ing the  1982-1985  fiscal  years  since  loans 
made  during  a  fiscal  year  will  be  repaid 
during  that  fiscal  year.  The  sugar  pro- 
gram will  not  require  set-asides,  since 
it  is  a  deficit-produced  crop,  nor  will  it 
entail  direct  payments — returns  to 
farmers  will  come  from  the  market. 

In  short,  the  program  is  not  a  subsidy. 
It  is  a  stabilizer. 

It  insures  that  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry can  survive,  free  of  the  threat  of 
foreign  dumping. 

It  encoiu-ages  sugar  growers  and  proc- 
essors to  Invest  in  farm  and  plant  tech- 
nology to  increase  productivity.  Assured 
of  survival,  the  industry  can  plan  for 
its  future.  An  aging  or  obsolescent  plant 
can  be  modernized,  but  a  defunct  indus- 
try does  not  readily  come  back  to  life. 

It  protects  the  American  consumer 
from  the  rollercoaster  effect  on  food 
prices  of  the  volatile  sugar  market. 
Sugar  is  used  In  most  bakery  products 
and  canned  goods,  as  well  as  soft  drinks, 
and  large  increases  in  sugar  prices  quick- 
ly show  up  in  marketbasket  costs. 
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It  furthers  the  objectives  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement  in  which 
the  United  States  became  a  full  partici- 
pant last  year.  The  ISA  prescribes  inter- 
national stock -building  policies  to  damp- 
en down  world  production  and  market 
swings.  The  sugar  program  described  in 
title  IX  puts  in  place  a  domestic  policy 
which  will  stabilize  our  own  markets, 
thus  complementing  ISA  efforts. 

Establishment  of  the  ISA  amoimts  to 
an  international  admission  that  the 
world  sugar  market  is  not  a  free  market. 
Sentencing  our  farmers  and  producers 
to  operating  unaided  in  that  arena  Is 
like  sending  the  hometown  football  team 
to  play  the  Dallas  Cowboys. 

With  title  DC,  we  give  them  a  fighting 
chance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding,  I  commend  my  colleagues 
from  North  Dakota  and  Louisiana  for 
their  brilliant  demonstration  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  sugar  industry.  My 
only  regret  is  that  most  of  our  colleagues 
are  not  here  to  listen  in  on  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
sugar  provision  now  in  the  farm  bill.  Like 
my  colleagues,  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
that  many  of  the  misconceptions  and 
inaccuracies  which  have  characterized 
this  debate  on  the  sugar  program  In 
recent  weeks  continue  to  persist.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  misconceptions  will  be 
dispelled  here  today. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  sugar  program  be  fully  and  accu- 
rately understood,  because  the  facts 
clearly  demonstrate  the  need  for  and 
soimdness  of  the  sugar  program  reported 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address 
brlefiy  some  of  the  more  major  concerns 
surrounding  the  sugar  program  which 
have  been  expressed,  and  at  the  same 
time  explain  my  reasons  for  supporting 
the  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  concern  ex- 
pressed has  been  over  the  potential  budg- 
etary and  economic  impact  of  the  sugar 
program.  It  has  been  frantically  argued 
that  the  sugar  provision  as  currently 
written  will  fuel  Government's  deficit 
spending  and  also  impose  tremendous 
costs  on  the  sugar  consumer. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that  If 
the  sugar  program  Is  properly  and  sensi- 
bly administered  as  intended,  the  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  Government  nothing, 
and,  just  as  importantly,  will  not  be  costly 
to  the  sugar  consumer. 

Based  on  its  own  economic  projections 
for  sugar  over  the  next  5  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  concedes  that 
the  program  even  with  a  19.6-cent-per- 
pound  loan  rate  would  not  Involve  any 
cost  to  the  Government. 

Loans  under  the  program  would  ma- 
ture with  interest  during  the  same  fiscal 
year  as  they  were  made  and  should  thus 
not  result  In  any  budget  outlays  unless 
forfeitures  occur.  Forfeitures  should  not 
occur  if  the  Government  acts  rationally. 

At  this  juncture,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  the  sugar  program 
could  well  result  in  significant  revenues 
to  the  Government.  As  pointed  out  by 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota,  during 


the  original  sugar  act  of  the  1930's.  which 
went  on  for  35  years,  each  year,  consist- 
ently, the  Government  earned. 

There  was  no  outlay  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  It  was  the  most  stable 
commodity  program  in  the  United  States 
and  it  is  too  bad  that  it  was  repealed. 

The  loan  program  which  was  in  effect 
during  1977  and  1978  resulted  in  a  net 
gain  to  the  Government  on  forfeitures 
of  S67  million. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  program 
on  the  sugar  consumer  has  also  been 
exaggerated.  Although  the  sugar  con- 
sumer may  lie  required  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  sugar  under  the  program  at  a 
time  when  the  world  price  of  sugar  is 
depressed,  the  moderating  and  stabiliz- 
ing effect  of  the  sugar  program  will  ac- 
tually benefit  rather  than  cost  the  sugar 
ccHisumer  over  the  intermediate  term. 

The  sugar  price  support  system  had  a 
major  beneficial  impact  on  consumer 
prices  last  year. 

Excess  sugar  from  the  1977  and  1978 
crops  had  been  stored  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  producers,  and  when  world 
market  prices  increased  from  9.7  to  42 
cents  per  pound  because  of  a  drop  in 
production  in  late  1970  and  1980.  the 
Government  put  about  a  half  million 
tons  of  sugar  into  the  market.  This  ac- 
tion prevented  the  1980  price  from  in- 
creasing more  than  it  did. 

Another  major  concern  which  has 
been  expressed  frequently  is  that  the 
sugar  program  serves  to  protect  and  sub- 
sidize a  narrow  segment  of  producers  and 
processors,  which  fosters  inefiBciency.  It 
is  urged  that  pure  free  market  economics 
must  be  allowed  to  operate,  no  matter 
at  what  expense. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
facts  put  the  lie  to  this  notion.  While  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  needs  support, 
it  is  not  because  the  industry  is  In- 
efficient. The  domestic  sugar  industry  Is 
as  efficient  as  any  in  the  world.  The 
trouble  it  finds  itself  in  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  had  to  compete 
in  a  world  market  which  under  any 
definition  cannot  be  classified  as  free. 

Of  the  annual  world  sugar  consump- 
tion of  90  million  metric  tons,  about  80 
percent  is  consumed  in  the  country 
where  it  is  grown.  Two-thirds  of  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  Is  subject  to  substan- 
tial trade  restrictions. 

About  one-fourth  of  this  residual 
market  sugar  is  sold  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  depend  on  that  market  for  45 
percent  of  our  supply.  The  result  is  ex- 
aggerated swings  in  price  following  even 
small  changes  in  supply  or  demand. 

The  so-called  world  price  of  sugar,  to 
which  the  domestic  price  is  tied,  is  sub- 
ject to  tremendous  downward  pressure 
by  the  dumping  on  the  world  market  by 
the  European  Econcwnic  Community  of 
its  highly  subsidized  sugar.  The  forecast 
is  that  in  the  coming  year  the  EEC  will 
have  available  greatly  increased  volumes 
of  sugar  to  dump  on  the  market. 

I  think,  at  this  juncture,  we  should 
recall  when  Mr.  Castro  of  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  manipulate 
this  market  in  1  year  and  by  just  play- 
ing around  with  their  tonnage  were  able 
to  raise  the  world  market  price  three 
times.  If  that  is  what  the  world  market 
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price  is.  I  think  we  should  learn  about 
it  at  this  juncture. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Sugar  Organization,  and 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  modest  effort  to  stabilize 
world  sugar  prices  by  requiring  mem- 
bers to  withhold  up  to  15  percent  of 
their  normal  sugar  export  quota  in  pe- 
riods of  depressed  prices.  The  EEC  is 
not  a  member  of  the  International  Sugar 
Organization  or  a  signatory  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement.  As  a  lead- 
ing exporter  on  the  world  market,  ex- 
porting almost  as  much  as  the  United 
States  produces  domestically,  the  EEC 
has  severely  impaired  any  effectiveness 
that  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
might  have  had. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  sugar 
production  of  the  EEC  is  not  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  sugar  production  of  the 
United  States.  The  production  cost  of 
the  EEC  runs  almost  6  cents  per  pound 
over  the  world  average.  Our  domestic 
industry  is  not  seeking  protection  from 
the  prices  of  a  truly  free  market,  but 
assistance  against  a  subsidized  dump 
market. 

As  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota 
put  it  so  clearly,  this  is  not  a  support 
program,  this  is  an  antidumping  pro- 
gram. The  world  market  price  floor  im- 
plied by  an  18-cent-per-pound  loan  rate 
is  well  below  the  anticipated  costs  of 
production  for  sugar  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  for  the  life  of  this  bill. 

Thus,  the  sugar  program  will  not  pro- 
vide incentive  for  increased  production 
even  for  those  domestic  producers  and 
processors  who  are  more  efficient  than 
average.  It  will  merely  keep  efficient  pro- 
ducers in  business  in  periods  of  low  prices 
on  the  world  market.  The  program  cer- 
tainly provides  no  incentive  for  increased 
production  to  inefficient  producers. 

Because  of  the  extreme  instability  of 
the  world  sugar  market,  and  the  price 
uncertainty  this  creates,  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  processors  have  not  had  the 
incentive  to  invest  in  new,  more  efficient 
sugar  production  technology. 

The  continued  absence  of  a  sensible 
sugar  program  will  mean  increasingly  es- 
calating production  costs  due  to  a  lack 
of  investment  in  production  and  proc- 
essing technology,  and  the  slow  demise 
of  the  sugar  industry. 

The  negative  consequences  of  this  oc- 
currence will  be  borne  by  the  sugar  con- 
sumer, not  only  those  who  directly  con- 
sume sugar  but  by  those  who  use  sugar 
as  a  factor  in  production.  Consumers  will 
become  completely  reliant  on  another 
world  market  over  which  we  have  little. 
If  any,  control. 

My  colleague  from  Louisiana  very 
clearly  discussed  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close  by 
attempting  to  convey  to  our  colleagues 
the  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to 
our  Nation,  and  the  broad  imoact  our 
failure  to  approve  an  acceptable  sugar 
program  would  have.  It  is  im^^ortant  to 
realize  that  this  is  not  a  small  industry 
confined  to  a  limited  section  of  our  coun- 
try. Sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  are  pro- 
duced in  17  States,  spanning  almost  every 
geographic  region  of  our  country. 


In  each  of  these  States,  sugar  Is  an 
important  economic  and  agricultural 
factor.  Our  domestic  sugar  industry  em- 
ploys over  100.000  persons  and  contrib- 
utes over  $10  billion  annually  to  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States. 

The  critical  potential  consequences  of 
our  failure  to  enact  a  sugar  program  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  situation  I  know  best, 
that  of  my  State  of  Hawaii.  About  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cropland  in  Hawaii  is 
in  sugar. 

There  is  no  feasible  alternative  to 
sugar  which  would  provide  the  jobs  that 
the  local  sugar  industry  does.  A  demise 
of  the  local  sugar  industry  would  mean 
immediate  unemployment  rates  in  excess 
of  35  percent  on  some  of  our  neighbor 
islands.  The  resulting  costs  to  Govern- 
ment would  vastly  exceed  any  estimates 
of  short-term  consumer  benefit  the  lack 
of  a  sugar  program  could  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  provide. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  we  are  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture. The  United  States  is  the  only 
sugar-producing  country  in  the  world 
without  an  effective  Government  support 
program. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  no  longer 
reasonably  expect  our  domestic  sugar 
producers  to  compete  in  a  world  market 
against  prices  which  are  manipulated 
according  to  government  policies  of  for- 
eign sugar-producing  nations. 

The  average  cost  of  production  for 
sugar  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 24  cents  per  pound,  exclusive  of 
land  costs.  No  American  sugar  producers 
can  even  break  even  at  today's  sugar 
prices  which  are  well  below  18  cents  per 
pound. 

Thus,  even  a  19.6-cent-per-FOund  loan 
support  provision  is  not  asking  very 
much. 

I  think  the  facts  clearly  indicate  that 
the  sugar  program  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  sugar  consumers  and  producers, 
and  I  would  strongly  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  the  sugar  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senators  Quayle  and  Tsongas.  which 
could  have  a  devastating  impact  on  our 
domestic  sugar  industry.  As  you  have 
heard  from  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, after  many  hours  of  caucusing 
last  week,  the  committee  agreed  to  a 
package  which  we  feel,  despite  cutting 
expenditures  to  the  bone,  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers alike.  The  reductions  agreed  to 
by  the  committee  are  further  evidence  of 
the  committee's  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  balancing  the  budget; 
however,  we  feel  that  every  commodity 
in  the  bill  has  taken  as  much  of  a  re- 
duction as  producers  could  possibly 
withstand. 

Such  is  the  case  with  sugar.  As  you 
know,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee included  in  S.  884,  a  nonrecourse 
loan  program  for  sugar,  to  help  moder- 
ate the  wild  sugar  price  fluctuations 
which  adversely  affect  producers  and 
consumers  alike.  The  original  committee 
version  called  for  a  19.6-cent  loan  pro- 
gram to  processors  which  would  provide 


a  floor  for  the  domestic  sugar  producers 
while  insuring  a  stable  supply  of  sugar 
to  consumers.  With  grave  reservations 
as  to  the  severity  of  the  reductions, 
however,  the  committee  agreed  to  lower 
the  loan  rate  for  sugar  from  the  original 
19.6-cent  loan  level  to  a  much  lower 
level  of  18  cents  in  1982  with  increases 
of  one-half  cent  for  each  of  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  bill.  With  the  cost  of 
agricultural  production  increasing  an 
average  of  14  percent  each  year,  the  one- 
half  cent  will  help  offset  these  dramatic 
increases  in  production  costs. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  loan 
program  established  in  the  bill  is  not  an 
entirely  new  program  for  sugar.  The 
loan  established  in  S.  884  is  very  similar 
to  the  loan  program  in  effect  for  1977 
and  1978,  a  program  which  actually 
earned  $67  million  for  the  Treasury 
while  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  for 
consumers.  The  loan  level  established 
for  sugar  in  the  farm  bill  is  very  much 
in  line  with  the  levels  for  other  com- 
modities and,  in  fact,  the  loan  level  for 
sugar  is  a  lower  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  production  than  for  most  of  the  other 
commodities.  In  addition,  the  program 
is  very  simple:  It  requires  no  set-asiJes. 
no  direct  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  not  accumulate  a  burden- 
some surplus,  nor  would  it  impose  any 
marketing  costs  on  the  Government. 

Further,  because  the  loans  would  be 
required  to  be  repaid  in  the  same  fiscal 
year  as  in  which  they  were  made,  the 
entire  program  would  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  one  red  cent.  Imagine 
that — a  Government  program  that  not 
only  is  free  of  cost,  but,  in  fact,  may 
bring  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  to 
the  Treasury. 

Let  me  explain  my  last  statement. 
Sugar  is  the  only  commodity  in  the  farm 
bill  which  the  United  States  is  forced 
to  import.  In  fact,  the  United  States  must 
import  close  to  one-half  of  our  domestic 
needs.  Like  many  other  strategically  im- 
portant goods,  the  United  States  has  tra- 
ditionally applied  tariffs  and  duties  on 
imported  sugar  ♦^o  prevent  the  dumping 
of  foreign  sugar  at  the  expense  of  the 
domestic  producer.  For  every  cent  of  du- 
ties and  fees  currently  imposed  on  this 
imported  sugar,  approximately  $90  mil- 
lion in  revenue  is  collected  by  the  Treas- 
ury. Therefore,  passage  of  the  modest 
sugar  loan  provision,  properly  adminis- 
tered, with  fees  and  tariffs,  will  help 
maintain  a  viable  domestic  industry 
w  hile  helping  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  committee's  sugar  provision  has 
widespread  support  from  both  producers 
and  users.  Many  of  America's  industrial 
sugar  users  recognize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  strong  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. Coca-Cola,  the  National  Confec- 
tioners Association,  and  numerous  other 
sugar  users  support  the  committee's  sug- 
ar pro'.'ision  because  they  recognize  that 
a  stable  supply  of  sugar  is  well  worth  a 
small  increase  in  the  price  which  may 
result.  And,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  all  users  that  we  insure 
a  viable  domestic  sugar  industry  so  that 
we  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
sugar  producers.  Unfortunately,  an  or- 
ganization of  Latin  American  and  Car- 
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ibbean  producers  called  GEPLACEA, 
which  supplies  75  percent  of  America's 
sugar  imports,  has  the  potential  to  be- 
come a  sugar  cartel  much  like  OPEC, 
the  oil  cartel.  The  fear  of  this  sugar 
cartel  is  real:  Former  Secretary  Berg- 
land  once  stated  that  the  price  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  is  not  established 
domestically,  and  if  a  sugar  cartel  de- 
cided to  withhold  sugar  from  the  United 
States,  consumers  would. suffer.  And.  If 
they  decided  to  swamp  the  country  with 
sugar,  domestic  producers  would  be  driv- 
en from  the  industry  and  over  the  long 
run.  consumers  would  then  be  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  outcome  of  the  marketing 
practices  of  foreign  suppliers. 

"I he  question  becomes:  Do  we  want  to 
take  action  to  protect  sugar  producers 
and  consumers  today,  or  allow  the  United 
States  to  be  forced  to  pay  whatever 
price  foreign  producers  dictate  to  us? 

Let  me  continue.  The  need  for  a  do- 
mestic sugar  program  to  minimize  the 
peaks  and  valleys  in  sugar  prices  has 
never  been  more  evident.  Domestic  sugar 
production  has  steadily  decreased  since 
the  demise  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1974. 
Since  1974.  a  full  25  percent  of  the  sugar 
processing  industry  has  been  forced  out 
of  business  because  of  these  great  price 
fluctuations.  History  has  shown  that 
once  these  processors  are  forced  out  of 
business,  sugar  production  in  the  area 
is  eliminated  and  never  returns.  This  de- 
cline of  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
jeopardizes  employment  for  nearly  100.- 
000  taxpaying  Americans  who  depend  on 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  for  their 
livelihood.  And  in  many  rural  areas, 
there  is  no  other  means  of  employment, 
so  when  the  sugar  processing  plant  goes 
out  of  business,  many  of  these  workers 
are  forced  into  unemployment  lines  and 
their  families  on  to  the  food  stamp  and 
welfare  rolls  at  additional  cost  to  the 
Government.  And.  of  course,  the  closing 
of  these  plants  has  a  ripple  effect 
throughout  the  region.  Each  dollar  of 
sugar  income  lost  must  be  multiplied 
through  its  impact  on  those  who  service 
and  supply  the  industry. 

In  addition,  declining  domestic  sugar 
production  and  resulting  huge  imports  of 
sugar  from  abroad  have  created  a  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  for  the  United 
States.  For  example,  last  year,  the  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  from  sugar  imports 
approximated  $2  billion.  Mr.  President, 
had  the  Nation's  entire  sugar  require- 
ments come  from  abroad,  the  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  could  have  approached  $5 
billion.  Further,  USDA  reports  that  had 
there  been  no  U.S.  sugar  industry  during 
the  most  recent  worldwide  shortage,  the 
world  price  of  sugar  would  have  in- 
creased several  hundred  percent.  This  is 
because  only  a  small  minority  of  sugar 
traded  in  the  world  market  is  available 
for  purchase  by  American  importers  due 
to  long-term  contracts  which  tie  up  vast 
quantities  of  sugar,  and  therefore,  there 
is  relatively  little  sugar  freely  traded  in 
the  world  sugar  market.  Consequently,  a 
small  increase  in  the  price  of  the  sugar 
that  is  available  to  U.S.  importers  causes 
great  price  increases  to  American  con- 
sumers. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  sugar  is 
one  of  the  most  volatile  commodities 
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traded  on  the  world  market  today.  In  the 
past  year  alone,  the  price  ol  sugar  has 
fluctuated  from  over  60  cents  a  year  ago 
to  11  cents  today.  When  one  talks 
about  increased  sugar  costs  for  consum- 
ers, ask  yourself  this:  Has  the  price  of 
sugar  products  decreased  to  one-fifth  of 
their  former  costs  in  the  past  year? 
Strange,  that  sugar  products  have  in- 
creased in  price  despite  the  great  de- 
crease in  sugar  prices.  Sugar  users  often 
use  the  increase  in  sugar  prices  to  justify 
their  increases  in  price  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. However,  they  do  not  decrease 
their  prices  as  the  price  of  sugar  de- 
clines. I  say  to  the  Senators,  ask  your- 
selves this:  Since  increased  sugar  prices 
are  passed  on  to  consumers  and  decreas- 
es are  not  passed  on  to  consumers,  is  it 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  consumers  to 
take  action  to  bring  stability  to  sugar 
prices? 

Recognizing  this  need,  several  years 
ago,  the  United  States  signed  the  Inter- 
national sugar  agreement,  an  agreement 
by  sugar-producing  countries  with  the 
goal  of  stabilizing  the  price  and  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  world  markets.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  agreement  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful as  witnessed  by  the  wild  fluctua- 
tions which  have  occurred  since  its  in- 
ception. 

However,  other  sugar-importing  coun- 
tries have  recognized  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram and  have  taken  action  to  stabilize 
prices  for  their  producers  and  consum- 
ers. In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
importer  of  sugar  which  does  not  have 
a  program  in  effect.  In  behalf  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike,  I  support 
the  sugar  loan  program  established  in 
the  committee  farm  bill.  With  the  loan 
program  established  in  the  committee 
bill,  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  world 
fluctuations  in  sugar  prices  will  be  mini- 
mized to  the  advantage  of  both  produc- 
ers and  consumers.  By  helping  to  insure 
a  strong  domestic  sugar  industry,  we  will 
prevent  Americans  from  becoming  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  foreign  producers 
and  a  foreign  sugar  cartel. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  a  very  eloquent  speech  on  the 
need  of  this  program  in  sugar. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  <Mr. 
Johnston)  for  the  fine  statement  he 
made.  I  also  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  the  flne  statements 
they  made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  proceed  on 
the  basis  that  a  farmer  is  a  farmer.  I 
know  in  Louisiana,  most  sugar  producers 
produce  nothing  but  sugar.  I  am  sure 
that  is  true  in  Florida  and  in  other  areas. 
They  pay  their  taxes,  they  work  hard 
and  they  support  this  Government.  They 
do  what  they  can  to  help  sustain  this 
Government  and  make  their  sacriflces  in 
good  times  and  bad. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  undertake  to 
benefit  from  a  so-called  world  market 
price,  which,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  is  a  dump  price— that  is 
the  price  sugar  people  get  when  they  do 
not  have  a  contract  for  a  market — it 
means  we  put  our  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness. 


We  are  not  doing  that.  Mr.  President, 
with  regard  to  those  who  produce  other 
commodities — com,  wheat,  cotton — and 
we  should  not  do  it  to  those  who  are 
sugar  producers,  just  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  smaller  in  number  than  those 
who  produce  other  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  our  experience  has  been 
that  when  this  Nation,  or  the  world,  for 
that  matter,  had  the  benefit  of  disas- 
trously low  sugar  prices  in  1  year,  it 
had  to  pay  ridiculously  high  prices  in 
subsequent  years.  A  very  low  price  in 
sugar  brings  a  very  high  price  in  its 
wake.  The  reason  for  that  is  simple: 
When  a  price  is  very  low,  as  it  is  now, 
people  who  suffer  that  disaster  go  out 
of  business,  so  there  is  much  less  sugar 
available  for  the  following  year.  So.  in 
the  waJce  of  ridiculously  low  prices  come 
these  higher  prices,  not  a  few  cents  but 
more  near  to  a  dollar,  which  we  can 
expect  because  there  is  not  a  reduced 
supply  of  the  commodity. 

What  we  are  asking  in  this  bill,  and 
I  support  the  committee  amendment,  is 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  producers 
asked.  They  are  hoping  they  will  get  a 
price  that  is  about  80  percent  of  pro- 
duction costs.  What  we  have  here  is 
what  amounts  to  about  70  percent  of 
their  costs.  If  we  go  any  lower  than 
that,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  put 
a  lot  of  farmers  out  of  business. 

I  can  recall  a  few  years  ago.  vi^en  I 
met  with  the  sugar  farmers  of  Louisiana 
in  a  similar  situation.  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Finance  at  that 
time.  The  Finance  CMnmittee  then  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sugar  Act.  I  really 
had  a  bad  day  of  it.  because  those  people 
were  suffering — especially  the  small 
farmer.  The  smaller  the  farmer,  the  more 
critical  their  conditions  were  and  the 
more  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  under- 
stand that,  as  one  from  a  sugar-produc- 
ing State,  this  Senator  was  doing  the 
best  he  could  to  help  them  with  their 
problem.  When  the  fight  for  the  sugar 
bill  was  over  that  year — it  passed  the 
Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House — the  man 
who  had  presented  me  to  that  audience 
on  that  occasion  said,  "Well,  Senator, 
you  won't  have  near  as  many  farmers  to 
quarrel  with  next  time,  because  a  lot  of 
those  farmers  are  going  to  be  gone."  And 
so  it  was,  Mr.  President. 

I  notice  that  in  1974.  in  the  cane  area, 
we  had  4,300  sugarcane  farmers.  Those 
who  are  advocating  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment we  are  discussing  now  were  suc- 
cessful in  putting  many  of  those  people 
out  of  business,  because  we  have  3,060 
now.  This  is  a  loss  of  29  percent  of  those 
who  were  in  that  business. 

If  these  people  are  all  put  out  of  pro- 
ducing sugarcane,  most  of  them  will, 
somehow,  stay  in  farming.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  my  colleague,  Ben- 
nett Johnston,  stated,  in  the  main,  they 
will  move  over  to  soy  and  produce  soy- 
beans— under  a  price  support  program, 
where  the  Government  will  support  the 
price  to  try  to  help  farmers  stay  in  busi- 
ness in  good  times  and  bad.  They  will 
not  have  anything  like  the  labor  that 
they  would  have  if  they  were  producing 
sugarcane.  It  is  my  impression  that  it 
takes  about  five  times  as  much  labor  to 
produce  an  acre  of  sugarcane  as  it  does 
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an  acre  of  soybeans.  Most  of  those  work- 
ers are  low-inccwne  workers.  The  major- 
ity of  them  are  black.  They  have  limited 
skills,  they  have  nowhere  to  go.  They 
will  be  on  welfare,  they  will  be  drawing 
food  stamps,  they  will  be  costing  the 
taxpayers  money. 

I  say  with  confidence,  Mr.  President,  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal  more 
money  to  put  these  poor  souls  out  of 
their  jobs,  put  them  on  the  welfare,  put 
their  families  on  the  welfare,  make  dis- 
tressed welfare  wretches  out  of  these 
people,  than  it  would  to  continue  their 
opportunity  to  work  to  make  an  honor- 
able living  the  way  everybody  prefers  to 
do  in  this  great  land  of  ours. 

These  people,  no  less  than  other  Amer- 
icans, deserve  the  consideration  of  their 
Goveriunent. 

Why  should  we  be  Importing  sugar  at 
dumped  market  prices,  costing  Ameri- 
cans their  jobs  by  the  tens  of  thoussmds? 
All  we  ask  in  this  provision  is  that  we 
have  the  same  sympathetic  consideration 
for  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  the  area 
of  sugar  production  that  we  would  seek 
to  provide  in  the  area  of  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  the  other  crops  covered  by 
this  bUl. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  agreed  to,  because  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  much  against  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  strongly  oppose  the  Tsongas- 
Quayle  amendment. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
raise  a  number  of  points: 

First,  that  the  proposed  sugar  legis- 
lation reported  by  the  committee  is 
strictly  for  the  special  interest  groups 
and  sugar  lobbyists. 

Second,  that  the  taxpayer  will  be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  sugar 
program. 

Third,  that  consumers  will  pay  higher 
prices  for  sugar  and  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  sugar  interests. 

Fourth,  that  the  sugar  program  is  a 
sugar  storage  program  of  domestically 
produced  surplus  sugar:  and 

Fifth,  that  we  should  let  the  free  mar- 
ket operate  in  the  sugar  industry. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  argu- 
ments and  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 
First,  that  the  proposed  sugar  legis- 
lation is  for  special  interest  groups  and 
sugar  lobbyists:  There  are  special  inter- 
est groups,  yes,  but  the  special  interest 
groups  consist  of  family  farmers,  field 
workers,  sugar  refinery  employees,  and 
other  laborers  whose  very  livelihood  de- 
pend on  the  continuance  of  a  domestic 
sugar  industry— 1,000  of  them. 

Even  in  Hawaii,  whose  general  image 
abroad  is  that  every  bit  of  sugar  is  pro- 
duced by  big  corporations,  500  independ- 
ent family  farmers  are  involved  in  sugar 
production.  An  additional  8,500  laborers 
are  directly  employed  in  the  industry  it- 
self, and  about  21.000  more  work  in  re- 
lated services  and  industries  which  could 
not  exist  without  the  sugar  industry 
Because  Hawaii  produces  20  percent  of 
the  domestic  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States,  Hawaii  would  lose  as  many 
as  30.000  jobs  if  the  Congress  should 
allow  the  sugar  industry  to  go  bankrupt 


and  unemployment  rate  in  Hawaii  would 
double,  to  15  percent. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  why  laborers  and 
labor  unions,  too,  support  the  sugar  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  farm  bill. 

Proponents  of  the  Tsongas-Quayle 
amendment  argue  that  the  sugar  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  keep  inefficient  sugar 
producers  in  business  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense and  at  the  expense  of  poorly  paid 
sugar  workers.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  Hawaii,  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  the  lowliest  sugar  worker 
in  the  field  is  $5.60  an  hour,  including 
fringe  benefits.  That  certainly  is  not  a 
starvation  wage,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
federally  established  minimum  wage  is 
$3.20,  which  is  far  below  the  minimum 
wage  paid  the  sugar  worker  in  Hawaii. 
For  this  reason  and  others,  labor  is  for 
the  pending  sugar  legislation. 

As  to  the  point  which  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  make,  that  the  tax- 
payers will  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  sugar 
program,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the 
sugar  program. 

During  the  40  years  from  1934  to  1974 
when  the  Jones-Co  stigan  Act  was  in  ef- 
fect, the  sugar  industry  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  $600  million  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  sugar  program  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Sugar  is  the 
only  agricultural  commodity  which  has 
been  paying  taxes  in  the  processing  of 
the  product.  That  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

Even  during  the  short  period  of  the 
de  la  Garza  amendment,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1977,  the  sugar  industry  paid 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  more  than  $6 
million  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
program.  What  is  the  taxpayer  having 
to  pay?  I  ask  the  proponents  where  they 
gather  their  facts  to  show  that  the  tax- 
payer will  be  paying  for  the  sugar  pro- 
gram. History  shows  that  the  taxpayer 
has  in  fact  profited  from  the  sugar  pro- 
gram and  saved  from  paying  additional 
taxes  which  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  be  paid. 

As  to  the  argument  that  consumers 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
sugar,  should  the  sugar  legislation  be 
passed:  An  example  was  given  here  that 
consumers  will  be  paying  a  higher  price 
for  sugar,  just  as  they  now  do  for  oil, 
unless  we  force  sugar  into  the  free  mar- 
ket. Well,  here  again,  the  facts  show  that 
consumers  have  benefited  greatly  by  the 
Sugar  Act.  Let  us  just  look  into  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

During  the  period  from  1934  to  1974, 
when  the  Sugar  Act  of  1934  was  in  effect, 
the  price  of  sugar  was  stabilized  to  a 
range  between  9  cents  and  15  cents  a 
pound,  except  in  only  two  isolated  years 
of  the  40-year  period.  Only  in  2  years, 
because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of  sugar 
produced  in  foreign  lands,  the  price  of 
sugar  was  in  excess  of  20  cents  or  there- 
about. But  when  the  Sugar  Act  of  193'i, 
as  amended,  was  repealed  in  1974,  the 
price  of  sugar  skyrocketed  to  67  cents 
a  pound:  and  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934.  the  price 
of  sugar  used  to  range  from  2  cents  a 
pound  to  $1  a  pound.  Because  of  the 
absence   of   stabilizing   legislation,   the 
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consumer,  from  month  to  month,  and 
sometimes  even  from  week  to  week,  did 
not  know  what  he  or  she  was  going  to 
pay  for  sugar. 

The  Jones-Costigan  Act  lent  stability 
to  the  price  of  sugar,  so  that  not  only 
industry  and  family  farmers,  but  also 
labor  organizations  could  plan  for  the 
future.  Knowing  that  the  price  of  sugar 
would  be  stable  from  year  to  year,  and 
they  could  bargain  and  negotia'.e  with 
that  comforting  thought  in  mind. 

"But  the  sugar  program  is  a  surplus 
sugar  storage  program,"  the  advocates  of 
the  Tsongas-Quayle  amendment  argue. 
The  point  that  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  unlike  other  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  covered  under 
the  farm  bill,  sugar  is  an  import  com- 
modity, not  an  export  commodity.  Do- 
mestically we  produce  only  50  to  55  per- 
cent of  what  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  surplus  of  domes- 
tically produced  sugar.  The  only  reason 
we  have  a  surplus  from  time  to  time  Is 
that  there  is  an  uncontrolled  so-called 
■'world  market  sugar,"  which  is  really 
a  dump  market,  foreign-produced  sur- 
plus sugar. 

Opponents  of  the  sugar  program  talk 
about  the  need  for  an  "open  market" 
and  leaving  it  to  the  operations  of  the 
"free  market."  Where  sugar  is  con- 
cerned, there  Is  no  free  market.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  all  sugar  produced  in  the 
world  is  controlled  by  some  internal  or 
mtemational  law.  The  15  percent  which 
is  not  controlled  is  what  causes  the  trou- 
ble, and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  in 
the  farm  bill  to  protect  our  home  indus- 
try against. 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
runs  about  24  cents  a  pound. 

Although  sugar  sells  for  as  much  as  27 
and  36  cents  a  pound  abroad,  when  for- 
eign producers  ship  that  surplus  sugar 
to  the  United  States,  they  sell  it  for 
less  than  their  cost  of  production — right 
now  that  price  is  between  14  and  15 
cents  a  pound.  If  that  is  not  "dumping," 
what  is  It? 

It  is  only  because  of  this  "dump  sugar" 
which  is  freely  permitted  into  the  United 
States,  that  we  need  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic industry. 

Some  comparison  was  made  between 
sugar  and  the  oil  industry  by  the  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  President,  Senators  will  recall 
that  in  1974  there  was  an  embargo  im- 
posed upon  exports  of  Middle  East  oil  to 
the  United  States,  after  the  so-called 
OPEC  nations  were  formed  into  a  cartel. 
At  that  time  we  were  importing  only  8 
percent  of  our  oil  consumed,  and  yet  the 
entire  Nation  was  in  panic.  We  had  to 
line  up  our  cars  for  blocks  to  get  to  the 
gas  stations.  That  was  when  there  was 
an  embargo  of  only  8  percent  of  our  oil 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  consumption  of  oil  has  since  gone 
up  considerably. 

But  just  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  the  foreign  producers  of  sugar  would 
organize  into  a  cartel  and  impose  an  em- 
bargo on  exports  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  Forty-five  percent  of  our  total 
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sugar  needs  would  be  embargoed.  Just 
imagine  the  long  lines  of  customers  at 
the  grocery  stores  and  at  the  supermar- 
kets, just  to  buy  a  poimd  of  sugar.  Then 
just  imagine  what  would  happen  to  the 
price  of  sugar,  if  we  look  at  what  hap- 
pened to  the  price  of  oil,  which  used  to 
sen  at  $2.40  a  barrel  In  1972.  After  the 
Cartel  was  organized,  the  OPEC  nations 
raised  the  price  of  oil  to  $38  per  barrel 
on  contract,  and  $48  on  the  spot  market. 
On  the  Island  of  Molokai  in  Hawaii,  the 
price  of  that  same  barrel  of  oil  which 
was  only  $2.40  in  1972  is  now  $44.50. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  just 
to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  foreign 
producers  of  sugar  organized  themselves 
tato  a  cartel  and  withheld  45  percent  of 
the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar  will  not  be 
15  cents  as  it  is  today,  or  24  cents  which 
is  the  cost  of  producing  domestic  sugar. 
It  would  be,  I  venture  to  say,  $2  a  pound 
or  even  more.  Besides  oil,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  the  price  of 
coffee  shot  up  exorbitantly  because  of 
the  lack  of  production  in  the  United 
States  of  that  habitual  commodity  of 
Americans. 

We  should  remember  that  we  are  bent 
upon  creating  jobs,  of  bringing  our 
economy  back  to  its  feet.  We  have  spent 
hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  do  this. 

Now,  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  pro- 
ponents of  the  Tsongas-Quayle  amend- 
ment want  to  eliminate  100.000  jobs.  Def- 
initely from  the  facts  that  have  been 
raised  here  today,  we  can  conclude,  first, 
that  the  sugar  program  proposed  in  the 
farm  bill  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any- 
thing. In  fact,  the  taxpayer  will  bene- 
fit, will  profit  by  the  sugar  program  as 
history  has  shown. 

Second,  that  the  consumer  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

Third,  that  the  sugar  program  will  in- 
sure a  stable  price  not  only  for  man- 
agement to  be  able  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture but  for  labor  as  well— all  /or  a 
stable  and  viable  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. 

We  must  remember,  above  all,  that 
we  are  dealing  here  with  an  import 
commodity,  not  an  export  commodity, 
which  is  not  produced  In  surplus  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senators  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Johnston > . 
and  my  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr! 
INOUYE)  for  the  points  they  have  raised 
against  the  Tsongas-Quayle  amendment. 
I  join  them  in  urging  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  that  amendment  and  to  support 
the  sugar  program  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  farm  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS  and  Mr.  TSONGAS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNCLY).  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  defer  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  wishes  to  speak  now. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  indi- 
cates he  does  not  wish  to  speak  now  so  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  have  the 


Record  show  a  few  of  the  considerations 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  when  it 
adopted  the  sugar  program. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  perceived  a  need  to  assure 
stability  for  both  growers  and  consumers. 

As  has  been  indicated  here  by  a  num- 
ber of  speakers  this  morning,  sugar  is  a 
commodity  which  has  felt  the  boom  and 
bust  of  market  conditions.  When  I  say 
"market  conditions"  I  am  talking  about 
the  international  market.  This  extreme 
volatility  and  price  fluctuation  in  the  so- 
called  "free  world"  sugar  market  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee the  need  for  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  the 
committee  adopted  a  sugar  program  at 
a  time  when  we  are  seeking  less,  not 
more.  Government.  And  that  is  a  valid 
question.  It  is  one  that  I  had  to  ponder 
as  one  Senator. 

This  Senator  believes,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated by  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  marketplace  rather  than 
the  Government  is  clearly  a  more  desir- 
able and  more  efficient  allocator  of  re- 
sources. 

But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  not,  and  I 
repeat  for  the  point  of  emphasis,  there 
is  not  a  free  market  in  sugar. 

Most  of  the  world's  sugar  is  traded  in 
tightly  controlled  Government  and  pri- 
vate contracts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  recollection  is 
that  less  than  25  percent  of  all  the  sugar 
produced  in  this  world  is  freely  traded. 

Yet  from  the  small  amount  that  is 
traded  the  United  States  must  import  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  those  free  stocks. 

That  leaves  the  United  States  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  price  fluctuations. 

As  I  recall  from  the  testimony  and 
other  information  assembled  by  and  for 
the  committee,  something  like  22  million 
tons  out  of  a  total  world  production  of 
90  million  tons  of  sugar  are  allowed  to 
float  freely  in  international  trade.  Since 
the  United  States  imports  between  25 
and  30  percent  of  sugar  available  in  the 
free  world  market,  obviously  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  the  likely  victims  of  the 
wild  price  swings  that  characterize  all  of 
these  markets. 

In  spite  of  the  disruptive  effect  that 
dependence  on  this  highly  restrictive 
market  breeds  for  producers,  processors 
and  consumers  alike,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  sugar-producing  country  in 
the  world  without  an  effective  Govern- 
ment program  that  attempts  to  provide 
protection  from  the  extremes  of  the  mar- 
ket gyrations. 

Growers  make  the  point  that  a  man- 
datory price  support  program  is  needed 
to  provide  the  incentive  and  assurance 
they  need  to  make  the  investments  to 
sustain  or  increase  domestic  sugar  pro- 
duction. The  majority  of  the  committee 
agreed. 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment, 
Mr.  President,  and  say  there  have  been 
some  unusual  voices  in  this  Chamber  the 
last  2  or  3  days  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  the  same 
voices  that  have  been  voting  to  shovel 
out  money  through  the  years  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Not  all  who  have  extolled  the  virtues 


of  the  free  enterprise  system  fall  in  that 
categorj'.  But  I  found  it  amusing  to  hear 
the  comments  from  those  who  have  sup- 
ported greater  and  greater  entitlement 
program;  come  now  and  say:  "Oh,  we 
must  economize." 

The  only  fair  conclusion  I  can  reach. 
Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  all  right  to 
shovel  out  the  money  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  people  who  are  not  productive, 
but  the  minute  a  carefully  honed  farm 
bill  comes  forth  where  some  element  of 
protection  is  to  be  offered  to  the  pro- 
ducers, the  producers  of  the  food  and 
fll)er  we  all  need,  that  is  when  the  econ- 
omy drive  begins.  It  does  not  even  stop 
there.  They  are  against  programs  that 
do  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny. 

I  would  simply  say,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  lay  my  record  in  terms  of  economy 
in  Government  beside  that  of  any  of  my 
somewhat  more  liberal  critics  who  have 
taken  such  delight  in  attacking  this  farm 
bill,  which  is  the  product  of  careful  con- 
sideration and  lengthy  consideration. 

I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  since  this  bill  became 
the  pending  business  this  week,  that  at 
the  outset  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  its  markup  there  was.  frankly,  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
members  each  trying  to  protect  his  or 
her  particular  commodity  to  propose 
spenciing  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  would  not  accept. 

I  recall  sitting  there  day  after  day  and 
reminding  the  Members  that  we  can 
march  up  this  hill  of  spending,  but  we 
eventually  would  have  to  march  down 
it.  which  we  did.  We  did  not  march 
down  that  hill  once,  we  marched  down 
that  hill  twice,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
package  of  modifications  which  this  Sen- 
ator and  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON*  Submitted  on 
the  day  this  bill  was  called  up. 

So  I  am  going  to  have  to  defend  my 
committee  with  all  the  vigor  I  possess  in 
terms  of  being  faithful  to  the  need  to 
control  Federal  spending. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  carefully  crafted  this  bill. 
In  the  case  of  peanuts,  for  example, 
yesterday  we.  at  my  suggestion,  reduced 
the  cost  of  that  program  to  zero. 

In  terms  of  this  section,  the  commit- 
tee bill  provides  that  loan  activity  must 
occur  within  a  fiscal  year.  The  commit- 
tee further  encourages  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  the  tools  at  his 
disposal  to  guard  against  Government 
costs  from  acquisition  of  sugar. 

Here  is  the  point,  Mr.  President:  Re- 
gardless of  all  the  headlines  that  some 
may  wish  to  seek,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  whose  figures  all  of  us  use, 
assures  the  Senate  that  this  program 
will  result  in  zero  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
So  let  us  be  done  with  the  rhetoric.  Let 
us  look  at  the  arithmetic  and  proceed. 
This  section,  the  sugar  section,  will  re- 
sult in  zero  Government  costs  not  just 
next  year  but  for  each  of  the  4  years 
during  the  life  of  the  bill. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  alluded  to  the 
exceptional  volatility  ^f  sugar  prices, 
and,  incidentally,  we  do  not  grow  any 
cane  or  beets.  This  is  not  a  North  Caro- 
lina commodity.  Between  January  1980 
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and  October  1980  the  rumor  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  huge  purchases  of  sugar 
pushed  the  price  of  sugar  from  19  cents 
to  a  5-year  record  high  of  45  cents. 

By  this  spring  the  price  began  to 
settle  back  down  by,  as  I  recall,  some- 
thing like  30  cents  below  that.  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

The  more  recent  sugar  market  de- 
velopments show  how  critical  a  safety 
net  for  these  producers,  not  people  re- 
ceiving billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
that  cannot  possibly  be  recoverable  in 
entitlements,  but  these  producers,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  talking 
about  farmers  who  tilled  the  soil.  The 
recent  price  trend  for  sugar  can  be  sum- 
marized in  one  word:  down. 

The  USDA  reported  the  estimated  do- 
mestic raw  sugar  spot  price  for  each  of 
the  last  12  months.  The  information 
shows  the  price  fell  dramatically  from 
somewhat  over  41  cents  per  pound  in 
October  1980,  to  17  cents  in  August. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  estimated 
raw  sugar  spot  prices  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ESTIMATED  RAW  SUGAR  SPOT  PRICES 
IU.S.  cents  p«r  poundl 

World 


Month 


International        Domestic: 
ContrKt    Suiar  Agree-  Contract 

No.  ll>  inent>  No.  12i 


1980 

SeptemlMr 3S.  12 

October 41.09 

Novtmtwr 37.94 

December 28.98 

1981 

January 28.04 

February 24.27 

March „  21.77 

April 17.90 

May 15.08 

June 16.35 

July 16.32 

AuiusI 14.76 


34.89 
40.53 
37.81 
28.79 


27.78 
24.09 
21.81 
17.83 
15.06 
16.38 
16.34 
14.76 


36.03 
41.69 
39.28 
30.29 


29.61 
26.07 
23.81 
19.91 
17.43 
18.95 
19.09 
17.42 


■  F.o.b.  jtowed  in  northern  Brazil,  Honduras,  Trinidad, 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  French  Antilles,  Jamaica  or 
east  coast  of  Mexico. 

•  F.o.b.  Caribbean  basis. 

>C.i.t.  and  duty  paid  to  north  of  Hatteras  ports. 

Source:  Weekly  Suiar  Distribution,  September  1981,  Crop 
Reporting  Board,  SRS,  USDA. 

With  production  costs  rapidly  inflat- 
ing, this  dramatic  drop  in  prices  will  hit 
sugar  producers  hard.  The  resulting  ad- 
verse impact  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
rural  economy. 

A  sugar  program,  however,  will  pro- 
vide a  safety  net  which  encourages  need- 
ed stability  in  an  unstable  econcwny. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  was  sim- 
ply proposing  to  try  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  "boom  and  bust" 
prices  in  a  thin  and  highly  restricted 
world  market.  Other  Senators  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  nature  of  that 
market,  as  have  I. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  vir- 
tually zero.  Unless  Senators  wish  to  say 
that  this  particular  group  of  producers, 
not  recipients,  are  entitled,  this  partic- 
ular group  of  recipients  should  have  the 


benefit  of  no  concern  by  this  Senate, 
then  this  section  of  this  bill  is  worthy  of 
support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TSONGAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  had  sent  a  note 
over  to  me  that  he  wished  to  be  rec- 
ognized, but  he  will  seek  recognition  in 
his  own  right.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  spoken  once.  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  wish  to  proceed  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  have  spoken  once  al- 
ready. I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  if  he  wishes  to  proceed  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  would  be  very 
grateful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion,  of  course,  about  the  price 
supports  for  sugar.  And  the  more  dis- 
cussion I  hear,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  the  need  for  a  strong  sugar  program. 

Some  of  my  honored  colleagues  dis- 
agree. They  believe  that  the  Government 
should  not  interfere  with  the  free 
market.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  sugar 
market  is  not  now  free,  and  never  will 
be.  They  believe  that  a  sugar  program 
will  cost  the  consumers  an  arm  and  a 
leg.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the 
long  run,  such  a  program  will  save  the 
consumer  money.  Let  me  offer  my 
reasons  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  that  no  one 
defends  the  concept  of  a  free  market 
more  than  I  do.  But  as  much  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be,  the  world  sugar 
market  is  not  free.  About  80  percent  of 
the  world's  sugar  is  consumed  in  the 
country  where  it  is  produced.  An  addi- 
tional 5  percent  is  traded  through  special 
marketing  agreements  such  as  the 
Cuban-Communist  Block  Agreement.  Of 
the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  world 
sugar  production,  there  are  substantial 
trade  restrictions  on  about  two-thirds. 
The  result  is  exaggerated  swings  in 
price  when  small  changes  in  supply 
occur.  Fortunately,  today  we  have  a 
domestic  sugar  industry  to  serve  as  a 
buffer  to  these  price  fluctuations.  But 
our  sugar  industry  is  not  large  enough. 
The  United  States  currently  depends 
on  this  all  too  unpredictable  world 
market  for  about  45  percent  of  its  sugar 
supply. 

Whether  we  will  have  a  domestic  sugar 
industry  at  all  tomorrow,  is  a  question 
which  we  must  deal  with  today.  Our 
domestic  producers  cannot  compete  with 
imports.  Foreign  producers  have  both 
much  lower  production  costs  and  for  the 
most  part,  subsidies  from  their  govern- 
ment. Other  countries  need  foreign 
capital,  and  are  willing  to  support  their 
sugar  producers  to  Insure  sales  on  the 
world  market.  As  a  result,  our  domestic 
industry  has  been  slowly  dying.  About 


25  percent  of  American  sugar  producing 
facilities  have  closed  down  in  the  past 
7  years.  In  fact,  a  plant  near  Salinas, 
Calif.,  just  closed  down  this  summer, 
leaving  500  workers  unemployed,  and 
causing  area  growers  to  switch  countless 
acres  from  sugar  production  to  other 
products. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  our  sugar 
industry  die.  For  many  uses  of  the  prod- 
uct, there  is  no  substitute.  Without  a 
domestic  sugar  industry,  we  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  producers.  Price 
fluctuations  would  be  much  greater  than 
they  are  today,  and  of  great  signiflcance. 
The  American  consumer  would  be  forced 
to  buy  sugar  at  prices  much  higher  than 
those  of  today.  If  the  Senate  votes  to 
kill  this  industry,  there  would  be  no 
turning  back.  Once  our  sugar  industry 
dies  out,  it  will  be  very  difScult — and  very 
costly — to  rebuild.  But  what  is  most 
frightening  about  the  possibility  of  los- 
ing our  sugar  industry  is  not  the  direct 
effect  on  prices.  When  one  considers  that 
only  a  handful  of  countries  trade  on 
the  open  market,  the  prospect  of  a  cartel 
such  as  OPEC  is  not  farfetched. 

The  alternative,  however,  is  not  all 
unreasonable.  A  price  support  program 
may  cost  the  consumer  something  in  the 
short  run,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
it  will  save  the  consumer  much  more 
in  the  long  run.  Because  a  sugar  pro- 
gram would  include  nonrecourse  loans, 
there  would  be  no  direct  expense  to  the 
Treasury.  And  the  level  of  price  support 
will  not  encourage  over-production,  as 
the  originally  proposed  19.5  cents  is  little 
over  80  percent  of  the  USDA  estimated 
average  cost  of  production.  All  a  loan 
rate  will  do,  then,  is  to  allow  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  industry  to  survive. 

Sugsu-  is  unlike  any  other  commodity 
covered  in  this  farm  bill.  Like  oil,  it  is 
an  import  commodity.  The  question  here 
is  not  of  short-term  consumer  expendi- 
tures. The  question  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  become  completely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  nations  for  our  sugar 
supply.  The  only  way  to  assure  that  we 
do  not  is  to  include  a  good  sugar  pro- 
gram in  the  1981  farm  bill. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  de- 
feat the  Tsongas-Quayle  amendment,  to 
defeat  the  Humphrey  amendment,  and 
support  the  sugar  program  as  outlined 
in  S.  884. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  jrielding  to  me 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I  argued  against 
his  position.  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  TSONGAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
correct  some  of  the  impressions  of  our 
amendment  that  have  been  given. 

One,  the  argument  that  has  been  made 
is  that  this  will  not  cost  anything.  Well, 
I  think  a  logical  person  would  have  to 
ask  himself  or  herself,  if  it  does  not  cost 
anything,  if  no  one  is  going  to  use  it, 
what  are  we  doing? 

Obviously,  it  will  be  used  and  if  it  is 
going  to  be  used  because  it  is  an  advan- 
tage, then  that  advantage  gets  financed 
by  the  Government.  In  specific  terms, 
if  you  have  no  forfeiture,  the  Govern - 
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ment  pays  the  cost  of  the  differential 
interest  rates.  That  is  obvious. 

Second,  if  the  price  of  sugar  is  where 
it  is  today  or  near  where  it  is  today, 
any  farmer  would  have  to  forfeit  by  def- 
inition. It  would  have  to  go  up  to  22 
cents  if  18  cents  is  the  base  price,  and  as 
we  have  suggested,  today's  price  is  be- 
tween 12  and  14  cents.  In  other  words, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  sugar  if  it  is  "not 
going  to  cost  anything."  You  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  I  would  suggest  in  reality, 
one  cannot. 

The  second  argument  that  was  raised 
in  rebuttal  is  that  somehow  sugar  is  not 
a  free  trade  environment,  unlike  other 
farm  commodities. 

That  simply  is  not  the  case. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
prepared  for  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refin- 
ers Association  by  Schnittker  Associates. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  for  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners 
Association 

review  of  epi  sugar  program  analysis 

You  asked  that  we  review  a  report  pub- 
lished In  June  by  Economic  Perspectives, 
Inc.  The  report  was  titled  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Sugar  Program  Proposal  In  Senate  Bill 
S.  884."  Much  of  the  report  Is  descriptive  or 
historical  material  on  the  U.S.  sweetener 
market,  the  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
the  USDA  Draft  Impact  Analysis,  and  S.  884. 
When  the  authors  proceed  beyond  descrip- 
tion, however,  they  stumble  and  fall.  We 
think  their  analysis  has  5  major  defects: 

1.  It  understates  the  importance  and  vl- 
nblUty  of  the  world  market. 

2.  It  demonstrates  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  how  a  U.S.  program  would  affect  the  world 
market. 

3.  It  seriously  underestimates  the  exposure 
of  the  U.S.  government  to  budget  outlays 
under  S.  BSt. 

4.  The  assessment  of  the  Impact  on  con- 
sumers is  simply  wrong. 

6.  The  analysis  In  this  report  is  Incon- 
sistent with  EPI's  August  1981  analysis  o: 
the  European  Community's  Sugar  program. 

The  World  Market. — EPI's  analysis  -elles  In 
part  on  resurrection  of  that  tired  old  hob- 
goblin— the  volatile,  unfree,  thinly-traded, 
unstable,  world  sugar  market.  In  fact,  the 
similarities  among  the  world  markets  for 
sugar  and  other  agricultural  commodities 
are  more  striking  than  the  differences.  For 
example.  1980-81  crop  year  statistics  from 
P.O.  Llcht  and  USDA  Indicate  that  total 
world  exports  of  sugar  as  a  percent  of  world 
production  are  greater  than  those  of  wheat 
or  coarse  grains  (corn,  barley,  etc.)  : 
World  trade  as  a  percent  of  world  production 

Percent 

Wheat   22 

Coarse  grain 16 

Soybeans 31 

Cotton 35 

Sugar 32 

World  sugar  exports  In  1980-81  were  28 
mmt  (million  metric  tons).  Of  that  amount, 
trade  within  the  European  Community  rep- 
resented 1  mmt,  Cuban  exports  to  Comecon 
countries  were  4.6  mmt.  and  trade  under 
various  other  special  arrangements  may  have 
been  as  much  as  4.5  mmt.  That  left  a  free 
market  of  18  mmt,  more  than  20  percent  of 
world  production  and  65  percent  of  world 
trade. 

One  should  not  forget  that  much  of  world 
trade  in  wheat  and  coarse  grains  also  occurs 


under  special  arrangements.  World  exports 
of  those  commodities  in  1980-81  were  about 
215  mmt.  The  USSR.  China,  and  Mexico  alone 
have  trade  agreements  with  exporting  coun- 
tries covering  40  mmt  per  year  or  nearly  20 
percent  of  world  trade. 

Finally,  the  true  definition  of  "world  mar- 
ket" should  include  any  sugar,  wheat,  etc.. 
that  is  priced  in  relation  to  the  world  price. 
This  leads  to  our  second  point. 

EtTect  of  U.S.  Program  on  World  Market. — 
After  incorrectly  arguing  that  the  world  mar- 
ket Is  chronically  unstable  because  of  its 
small  size  and  residual  nature,  the  EPI  an- 
alysts proceed  to  argue  that  a  U.S.  program 
that  would  further  reduce  the  size  of  world 
market  would  actually  "l>e  consistent  with 
cfTorts  to  stabilize  world  prices".  Not  only  is 
this  Incorrect.  It  also  flies  in  the  face  of  es- 
tablished U.S.  trade  policy  for  sugar  and 
other  commodities. 

U.S.  posture  in  most  commodity  trade  ne- 
gotiations has  been  to  favor  widening  of  in- 
ternational markets.  In  fact,  the  principal 
(I.e..  first)  objective  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  Is  "to  raise  the  level  of 
International  trade  in  sugar",  a  point  con- 
veniently Ignored  in  EPI's  discussion  of  the 
ISA. 

U.S.  policy  makers,  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  USDA  to  the  CPTC,  have  consist- 
ently recognized  that  a  large  freely  traded 
market  with  many  participants  Is  more  likely 
to  be  "stable"  than  a  market  distorted  by 
preferential  trading  arrangements,  domestic 
subsidies  to  consumption  and  prcxluctlon, 
and  export  subsidies.  When  a  sugar  produc- 
ing country  holds  down  domestic  prices  dur- 
ing a  period  of  high  world  prices,  that  sub- 
sidy to  consumption  is  destabilizing:  supplies 
have  been  diverted  from  the  world  market 
and  world  sugar  prices  have  been  Increased. 
Similarly,  when  a  sugar  importing  country 
such  as  the  U.S.  maintains  domestic  prices 
above  the  world  market  In  order  to  stimulate 
home  production.  Imports  fall  and  the  size 
of  the  world  market  Is  reduced.  These  are 
destabilizing  actions  that  depress  world 
prices. 

EPI's  curious  conclusion  that  the  domestic 
program  proposed  In  S.  884  will  help  stabilize 
world  prices  seems  to  arise  from  their  crea- 
tive definition  of  "stability."  Early  on  they 
make  the  point  that  the  effects  of  "price 
swings  In  the  world  market  .  .  .  (are)  a  rel- 
atively new  development"  for  U.S.  producers. 
This  Is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  Since  the  1930's 
U.S.  sugar  producers  have  rarely  been  forced 
to  adjust  to  declining  world  prices,  but  they 
have  always  benefited  from  prices  at>ove  do- 
mestic support  levels.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee's bin  Is  little  different  from  its  predeces- 
sors in  this  regard:  producers  will  be  pro- 
tected from  low  prices  and  will  reap  sub- 
stantial gains  If  world  prices  rise  above  the 
domestic  support  price.  In  short,  "stability" 
means  a  floor  but  no  celling. 

Forfeitures  and  the  Budget. — Misconcep- 
tions about  how  the  world  market  operates 
are  of  little  moment,  however,  when  stacked 
up  against  EPI's  optimistic  discussion  of  the 
likely  budgetary  impact  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee's bill.  The  view  that  the  Administra- 
tion could  "use  Import  fees  to  avoid  any  In- 
centive to  forfeit  sugar  under  loan"  (p.  12) 
leads  to  the  cheery  conclusion  that  "no  sig- 
nificant amount  of  forfeitures  would  be  ex- 
pected during  any  year  of  the  FY  1982-PY 
1986  period." 

EPI  analysts  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by 
relying  on  USDA  supply,  demand  and  price 
forecasts  that  were  farfetched  when  they 
were  first  published.  USDA  assumed  that 
world  production  and  consumption  In  1981- 
82  would  be  In  rough  balance,  and  that  the 
season  average  price  In  the  world  market 
would  be  over  26  cents  per  pound.  EPI 
should  have  sensed  that  something  was 
amlES  since  the  ISO  price  had  already  fallen 
below  16  cents  before  their  report  was  pub- 
lished. 


This  altogether  too  rosy  view  of  world 
prices  led  EPI  to  the  conclusion  that  loan 
forfeitures  could  be  limited  and  budget  ex- 
p<.>sure  minimized.  There  Is,  however,  no 
guarantee  that  the  Administration  will  be 
abls  to  keep  the  market  price  high  enough 
to  prevent  both  large  forfeitures  and  large 
budget  outlays.  As  shown  below,  the  U.S. 
market  price  for  raw  sugar  would  have  to  be 
at  least  23.56  cents  per  pound  to  prevent 
loan  forfeiture  under  a  program  that  man- 
dates a  19.6  cent  loan  rate.  Even  loan  rates 
of  18.0  cenu  or  16.5  cents  could  result  In 
government  ownership  of  sugar,  unless  crop 
failures  reduce  world  population.  Requiring 
that  processors  pay  Interest  on  forfeiture 
would,  however,  significantly  Improve  the 
government's  chances  of  avoiding  budget 
outlays  at  loan  levels  of  16.5  or  18  cents. 

Market  price  for  raw  sugar  required  at 
alternative  loan  rates 

Cents  per  pound 


Natl,  average  loan 
rate    16.50    18.00    19  60 

Nat'l.    average    freight 

rate    1.00      1.00      1.00 

Interest  at  16.5  per- 
cent for  1 1  months.       2.  SO      2.  72      2. 96 


Required  domestic 

spot  price 20.00    ai.72    23.56 


Any  of  these  price  objectives  could  be 
difficult  to  achieve  continuously.  The  world 
spot  price  for  raw  sugar  is  now  near  12  cents 
per  pound.  If  values  get  as  low  as  10  cents 
per  pound  In  the  next  year  or  two,  the  Ad- 
ministration would  be  unable  to  attain  even 
a  20  cent  price  objective  because  Section  22 
import  fees  cannot  exceed  50  percent  ad 
valorem.  The  calculation  Is  as  follows: 

Cents  Pound 

World  price 10.00 

Section  22  Import  fee 6.00 

Maximum  duty 2.81 

Transportation,  Insurance,  and  han- 
dling (USDA  estimate) 1.77 

Total    --     19.58 

This  would  provide  no  margin  of  safety  to 
ensure  redemption  of  the  loan. 

Even  uith  a  higher  world  price,  there 
could  easily  be  periods  when  domeitlc  prices 
were  below  the  objective  If  the  future  Im- 
porl  feo  adjustment  mechanism  is  modeled 
on  that  in  the  proclamation  currently  in 
effect.  That  mechanism  allows  U.S.  prices 
to  get  as  much  as  one  cent  above  or  below 
the  objective  b3fore  making  a  "within  quar- 
ter adjustment."  This  approach  was  chosen 
beiauso  for  practical  purposes  any  attempt 
at  greater  fine-tuning  of  the  domestic  price 
v.'ould  disrupt  the  market 

In  light  of  theie  facts,  it  Is  quite  possible 
that  If  world  market  prices  were  to  decline 
another  two  cents  from  current  levels  in  the 
next  two  years,  and  if  interest  rates  remain 
high,  a  16.5  cent  loan  program  of  the  type 
we  had  in  the  past  would  probably  result  In 
forfeitures  of  sugar  to  the  government. 
Quantities  are  difficult  to  predict,  but  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  be 
on  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  In  the 
past— 200.000-500.000  tons.  The  first  year 
budget  outlay,  should  500.000  tons  be  for- 
feited, would  be  fl65  million — hardly  the 
insignificant  amount  forecast   by  EPI. 

Consumer  Costs. — What  does  the  Senate 
Committee's  bill  mean  for  consumers?  EPI 
points  once  again  to  price  stability,  arguing 
In  essence  that  prices  above  world  market 
levels  will  keep  the  CPI  steady  but  ignoring 
completely  vhe  salutary  impact  on  the  CPI 
o:  lower  sugar  prices.  This  leads  them  to  one 
last  bizarre  conclusion:  higher  domestic 
sugar  prices  will  "have  a  beneficial  impact  on 
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consumer  food  and  sweetener  expenditures". 
Oo  tho3e  words  mean  beneficial  for  con- 
sumers, as  implied,  or  for  producers? 

Having  It  Both  Ways. — Finally,  In  a  subse- 
quent report  on  European  Community  sugar 
policy.'  EP.1  talces  a  different  analytical  tack. 
More  precisely.  EPi  tacks  In  both  directions 
at  tho  same  time : 

High  Internal  sugar  prices  are  bad  in  the 
EC  but  good  In  the  U.S.; 

High  Internal  sugar  prices  are  bad  for  EC 
consumers,  but  good  for  U.S.  consumers; 

EC  support  policies  destabilize  the  world 
market  while  a  U.S.  program  would  stabilize 
It;  and 

EC  export  subsidies  are  bad  but  U.S.  ex- 
port subsidies  are  good. 

One  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The  sugar 
price  support  program  In  S.  884  Is  qualita- 
tively the  same  as  the  EC  sugar  price  support 
program,  except  that  the  latter  actually 
holds  down  internal  sugar  prices  when  the 
world  market  rises  above  the  EC  support 
level  and  the  U.S.  program  would  not. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  This  memorandum  re- 
fers to  an  analysis  done  by  Economic 
Prospectus.  Inc.  It  states  in  part: 

The  World  Market. — EPI's  analysis  relies 
In  part  on  resurrection  of  that  tired  old  hob- 
goblin—the  volatile,  unfree,  thinly-traded, 
unstable,  world  sugar  market.  In  fact,  the 
similarities  among  the  world  markets  for 
sugar  and  other  agricultural  commodities 
are  more  striking  than  the  differences.  For 
example.  1980-81  crop  year  statistics  from 
P.  O.  Llcht  and  USDA  Indicate  that  total 
world  exports  of  sugar  as  a  percent  of  world 
production  are  greater  than  those  of  wheat 
or  coarse  grains  (corn,  barley,  etc.) : 
World  trade  as  a  percent  of  world  productiori 

Percent 

Wheat 22 

Coarse  grain la 

Soybeans 31 

Cotton 36 

Sugar 32 

This  table  is  world  trade  as  a  percent- 
age of  world  production,  which  is  an  indi- 
cation of  how  free  the  trade  is  or  is  not. 

I  suggest  that  the  remainder  of  the 
memorandum  be  reviewed  by  my  col- 
leagues to  refute  that  particular  argu- 
ment. I  will  make  one  further  point  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

The  arg:ument  finally  has  been  used  in 
rebuttal  that  the  consumers,  the  users  of 
sugar,  and  the  workers  support  the  bill 
as  is  and,  by  implicaticm,  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  The  impression 
given  is  that  the  amendment  really  hurts 
the  consumer  and  those  involved  in  the 
industry  and  that  is  why  they  are  oppos- 
ing our  amendment. 

All  Members  have  in  their  offices  a 
mailgram  that  was  sent  to  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  specific  support  of  the 
Tsongas-Quayle  amendment,  as  they  re- 
fer to  it,  to  remove  the  sugar  title  from 
the  farm  bill. 

Let  me  read  through  the  people  who 
signed  the  mailgram  to  the  offices. 

The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

That  is  obviously  a  consumer  group. 

Bakery,  Confectionary  and  Tobacco 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  a  labor 
group;  Common  Cause,  Commimity  Nu- 
trition Institute,  Congress  Watch,  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  Consum- 

•  Impact  of  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity Sugar  Subsidies  on  U.S.  and  World 
Sugar  MarkeU,  August  19,  1981. 


ers  for  World  Trade,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  Local  1814;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association. 

This  is  only  a  group  of  consumers  and. 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  a 
consumer  group  on  the  other  side. 

What  about  the  users?  The  sugar 
users  group — and  these  are  cosigners  of 
the  mailgram — includes  American  Bak- 
ers Association.  Association  for  Dressings 
and  Sauces,  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Chocolate  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United 
States,  Flavor  and  Extract  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  Inter- 
National  Bakery  Suppliers  Association, 
Milk  Industry  Foundation,  National  As- 
sociation of  Fruits,  Flavors  and  Syrups, 
National  Bakery  Suppliers  Association, 
National  Food  Processors  Association, 
National  Restaurant  Association,  Na- 
tional Single  Service  Food  Association, 
Pickle  Packers  International,  Processed 
Apples  Institute,  Retail  Bakers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Retail  Confectioners  Institute 
International. 

That  is  more  groups  than  I  have  ever 
heard  of  before  and  I  think  it  is  more 
than  the  Senate  wants  to  listen  to.  But 
it  makes  the  point  that  the  people  who 
use  sugar  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
amendment  and  have  gone  public  in 
endorsement. 

And  finally,  the  Sugar  Workers  Coun- 
cil of  North  America   and  the  United 
States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association. 
These   people  have  signed  on.  They 
have  signed  on  because  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  consumers  and  the  users 
of  sugar.  I  would  suggest  that  the  im- 
pression given  that  they  are  not  sup- 
portive is  simply  contrary  to  the  facts. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  sugar  title  from  the 
farm  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor.  The  amendment  will 
eliminate  mandatory  and  costly  price 
supports  for  domestically  produced 
sugar.  As  it  stands  now,  the  sugar  title 
creates  a  program  of  loan  and  price  sup- 
ports which  will  only  serve  to  regulate 
agriculture  and  increase  the  Federal  def- 
icit. It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that  we 
can  create  a  costly  new  program  when 
we  can  no  longer  provide  what  I  consider 
necessary  price  support  levels  for  our 
dairy  farmers. 

If  one  sector  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  and 
I  mean  particularly  the  dairy  industry, 
then  so  must  the  other  groups  that  con- 
tribute to  this  Nation's  fanning  abun- 
dance. I  cannot  stand  by  and  accept 
a  mandatory  loan  program  which  will 
support  sugar  prices  at  a  level  of  19.6 
cents  per  pound.  This  program  is  infla- 
tionary. 

Mr.   ANDREWS.    Will   my   colleague 
yield? 
Mr.  DAMATO.  Certainly. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  My  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  New  York,  Mr.  President,  is 


bringing  up  an  important  point.  I  was  a 
supporter  of  a  better  break  for  dairy 
farmers.  I  fought  on  this  floor  to  try  to 
get  it  and  in  committee  to  try  to  get  it. 
So  far  this  bill  supports  the  price  to  dairy 
farmers,  I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  70  percent  of  parity.  The  18  cent 
figure  that  we  are  talking  about  in  sugar 
to  the  small  sugar  growers  is  supported 
53  percent  of  parity. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  the  level  of  support  at  18  cents 
is  far  below  the  70  percent  level  that  we 
have  for  dairy  farmers.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleague  from  New  York  would  want 
to  make  that  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  certainly  think  that 
the  record  amply  demonstrates  that 
parity  would  have  gone  to  80  percent.  It 
is  interesting  that  the  dairy  farmers 
themselves  earlier  this  year  supported  a 
rollback  to  75  percent.  Now  we  bring  the 
rollback  to  70  percent.  We  do  away  with 
any  cost  of  living  adjustment  which 
heretofore  had  been  added. 

So  I  think  when  we  talk  about  moving 
in  the  right  direction  there  is  an  area 
where  tremendous  sacrifice  has  been 
called  for  from  the  dairy  industry.  If  wo 
are  going  to  be  consistent.  I  think  we 
have  to  be  consistent  throughout. 

This  program  is  inflationary  and  will 
cost  consumers  an  additional  $5  billion 
through  1986.  I  was  on  the  floor  when 
my  colleagues  discussed  the  reasons  why 
we  should  not  adopt  fair  price  supports 
for  the  dairy  industry.  They  have  a  point. 
It  seems  only  logical  to  me  what  was 
good  enough  for  the  dairy  farmer  is  good 
enough  for  the  sugar  grower  and  the 
same  arguments  should  apply. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  price  for  sugar 
is  around  14  cents  per  pound  today.  A 
loan  program  would  force  the  adminis- 
tration to  artificially  maintain  the  mar- 
ket price  at  a  higher  level,  almost  100 
percent  higher.  Each  1-cent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  sugar  is  estimated  to  add  over 
$300  million  a  year  to  consumer  costs. 
If  implemented  this  year,  the  program 
would  cost  consumers  an  additional  $3 
billion  for  sweeteners. 

If  loan  forfeitures  were  to  occur  under 
this  program  due  to  low  market  prices 
for  sugar,  costs  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  quickly  move  into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  For  the  1977-1980  pe- 
riod, when  support  levels  were  between 
13.5  and  15  cents  per  pound,  over  660 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  were  forfeited 
to  the  CCC. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that,  by  maintaining  sugar  prices  at  the 
level  proposed  in  the  farm  bill,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  impose  higher  duties  and 
fees  on  imported  sugar.  In  New  York, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Northeast,  most  of 
our  sugar  is  imported,  and  increased  du- 
ties will  only  lead  to  higher  prices  for  an 
already  over-burdened  consumer. 

In  addition,  such  action  could  trigger 
a  cycle  of  restrictive  countermeasures  by 
our  trading  partners.  Any  action  to  re- 
strict our  trade  in  agriculture  commodi- 
ties would  be  damaging  to  our  attempts 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  world  trade. 

It  is  necessary  in  these  days  of  fiscal 
restraint  that  we  end  unneeded  subsidies, 
especially  those  of  the  nature  which  we 
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have  before  us  today.  The  proposed  sugar 
subsidy  would  continue  an  outmoded  and 
inflationary  program  which  places  a 
heavy  burden  on  consumers  and  tax- 
payers. We  simply  can  no  longer  afford 
to  support  a  relatively  prosperous  indus- 
try composed  of  big  businesses  when  we 
cannot  maintain  necessary  price  sup- 
ports for  small  family -owned  dairy 
farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
May  15,  1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Too  Sweet  a  Deal  fob  Sugar  Growers 

This  may  be  the  year  for  fiscal  austerity, 
but  someone  apparently  forgot  to  tell  the 
sugar  lobby.  Over  the  objections  of  the  Rea- 
gan Administration,  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees  have  adopted  rich 
price-support  programs  for  sugar  growers. 
Either  plan  could  cost  the  Government  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  raise  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  supermarket  by  several  cents 
a  pound. 

Virtually  every  economist  not  paid  to 
think  otherwise  believes  incomes  of  sugar 
producers  and  most  other  American  com- 
modity producers  should  be  determined  by 
market  forces.  Changes  in  world  output  do 
cause  prices  to  vary  unpredictably.  But  the 
sugar  industry  is  capable  of  handling  the 
risk,  making  up  for  lean  years  in  fat  ones. 

Sugar  producers,  though,  have  never  fully 
appreciated  the  virtues  of  the  free  market. 
Their  numbers  are  small,  but  thanks  to  ag- 
gressive lobbying,  their  political  power  Is 
formidable.  Cane  growers  from  Louisiana. 
Florida  and  Hawaii  and  beet  growers  from 
the  upper  Midwest  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment set  minimum  prices. 

Sugar  prices  have  been  high  recently. 
But  now  they  are  on  the  way  back  down,  and 
the  best  guess  Is  that  the  return  to  farmers 
win  average  16  or  17  cents  a  pound  In  com- 
ing months.  The  sugar  lobby  and  Its  friends 
in  Congress  want  the  Government  to  sup- 
port the  price  at  about  19.6  cents  next  year. 
This  would  be  accomplished  either  by  re- 
stricting Imports  with  tariffs  or  by  lending 
the  cash  to  growers  and  holding  their  crops 
as  security,  hoping  to  sell  it  later  above  the 
support  price.  Inflation  adjustments  would 
push  the  guaranteed  support  price  higher 
In  following  years. 

Just  how  much  the  program  would  even- 
tually cost  the  Government  depends  upon 
how  much  of  the  stored  sugar  can  be  sold  in 
the  future,  and  at  what  price.  The  initial 
outlays,  though,  are  likely  to  run  close  to 
a  billion  dollars.  And  If  the  program  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  sugar  prices  by  Just  3  cents 
a  pound  next  year.  It  will  require  an  extra 
8200  million  to  feci  the  national  sweet  tooth. 

Consumers  and  taxpayers  have  long  been 
resigned  to  keeping  this  Industry  fat  and 
happy.  But  the  times  are  changing.  When 
millions  of  Americans  are  being  asked  to 
tighten  their  belts  In  the  name  of  budget 
reform,  why  must  Congress  continue  to  play 
sugar  daddy  to  a  select  few? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  proposes  that 
we  should  do  for  sugar  what  we  have 
done  for  dairy  farmers.  That  is  what  we 
are  asking,  and  the  committee  is  ask- 
ing, that  the  Senate  do.  Sugar  does  not 
presently  enjoy  the  status  of  other  farm 


commodities.  As  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, sugar  would  be  included  in  the  farm 
bill.  That  is  what  we  are  saying:  What 
is  good  for  the  dairy  industry  should  be 
good  for  the  sugar  industry.  I  hate  to 
confuse  the  Senator  from  New  York  with 
the  facts,  but  those  are  the  irrefutabl2 

f  3.CtS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  brings  up  a  very  interesting  point. 
I  come  from  a  sugar-producing  State 
and  also  a  milk-producing  State.  We  now 
have  in  this  bill  a  decrease  in  dairy  price 
supports,  as  the  Senator  so  ably  pointed 
out.  The  dairy  farmers  support  was  high 
and  we  tried  to  keep  it  at  the  higher  level, 
but  it  is  now  at  70  percent  of  parity.  The 
parity  price  for  sugar,  to  give  full  parity, 
is  around  40  cents.  The  18  cents  in  this 
bill,  as  I  pointed  out,  is  less  than  50 
percent. 

So  if  we  were  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  set  the  price  support  for  sugar 
at  the  level  of  the  lower  price  support 
for  milk,  instead  of  asking  for  18  cents, 
we  should  be  asking  for  31  or  32  cents. 
Perhaps  we  should  take  a  look  at  that. 
But  we  felt  that  18  cents  would  be  the 
bare  minimum  necessary  to  compete 
with  the  dumped  sugar  that  is  being  put 
into  our  market. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  might,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  fact  still  remains  that,  as  a 
result  of  th's  support  and  if  we  move  it 
to  the  19.5  cent  level,  we  shall  be  adding 
billions  of  dollars  to  what  the  consumers 
will  be  paying.  That  is  contrasted  to  the 
dairy  bill,  which  showed  a  reduction. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  that 
price  support  level,  parity  would  have 
been  80  percent  this  year,  with  cost  of 
living  provisions  for  increases.  We  have 
eliminated  the  increases  and  the  level 
has  gone  from  80  to  75  to  70  percent. 
We  are  not  reducing  the  level  of  support 
here  in  the  sugar  bill.  It  started  out  at 
a  lower  level  and  was  reduced  further. 

I  could  understand  someone  object- 
ing to  that,  but  it  is  at  a  lower  level  and 
it  is  continuing  to  stay  at  that  level.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  fair  and  balanced,  it 
should  be  that  way  throughout. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  did  not  recognize  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  trying 
to  speed  up  the  debate.  We  shall  never 
finish  the  farm  bill  if  we  do  not  speed 
it  up. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  want  to  make  one  point 
on  this  argument.  I  wondered  why  it  was 
not  used  before.  The  reasons  is  very 
simple.  One.  this  is  an  add-on,  it  is  not 
a  cut.  It  is  a  new  program. 

Second,  under  existing  law.  the  Sec- 
retary can  impose  a  program  up  to  90 
percent  of  parity.  It  is  discretionary. 
What  this  bill  does  is  make  it  mandatory 


up  to  the  18  cents.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion. That  is  the  reason  it  has  not  been 
brought  up  in  debate  before. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  the  record  to  reflect  or  the  debate 
to  show  that  there  is  some  sort  of  corol- 
lary or  trade-off  between  dairy  and  sugar. 
On  dairy  products,  I  believe,  a  very  vi- 
able argument  can  be  made  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  have  milk.  It  is 
nutritional,  it  is  a  staple  that  we  need, 
that  we  produce,  that  we  must  have.  I 
still  do  not  know  why  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  prop  up  an  inefficient  sugar 
processing  industry  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  two  are  compatible. 
I  do  not  think  the  two  go  together.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  could  certainly 
understand  his  concern  with  the  sugar 
program  accepted  by  the  committee  if 
the  result  added  any  cost  to  Govern- 
ment and  risked  the  possibility  of  a  Pres- 
idential veto. 

As  we  know,  however,  the  sugar  pro- 
visions in  S.  884  have  been  designed  to 
avoid  any  budgetary  exposure  by  requir- 
ing tiiat  loans  t>e  repaid  within  the  same 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  made. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  sugar 
is  a  major  commodity  which  has,  in  re- 
cent years,  been  denied  the  stability 
which  Government  support  programs 
provide  to  other  key  crops  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  rice. 

As  a  result,  sugar  prices  have  been 
subject  to  extreme  variation,  often  to 
levels  below  one-half  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  vulnerability  to  supply 
and  demand  conditions  would  be  eliini- 
nated  by  the  loan  level  specified  in 
S.  881. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  had  his  way. 
there  would  have  been  no  sugar  provi- 
sion in  the  farm  bill.  I  did  not  have  my 
way.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  here 
seeking  some  approach  on  sugar  legis- 
lation. We  go  through  farm  bills  every 
so  often— every  4  years  recently. 

They  do  raise  questions.  Different 
commodities  raise  different  questions  to 
different  people  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  If  they  are  producing 
States,  they  have  one  point  of  view.  If 
they  do  not  produce  the  product,  they 
can  be  totally  objective. 

I  can  be  very  objective  about  sugar 
because  most  of  our  beet  sugar  producers 
have  gone  broke.  There  are  not  enough 
there  to  make  any  difference.  In  fact.  I 
am  not  certain  if  there  are  a  dozen  left. 

I  suggest  what  we  are  about  here  is 
trying  to  pass  a  farm  bill.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  about  a  coalition. 
I  am  not  sure  there  has  ever  been  a  coal- 
ition. But  there  are  a  lot  of  Senators 
from  other  than  sugar  States,  whether 
wheat  or  corn  or  whatever  States,  who. 
I  believe,  want  to  pass  a  farm  bill.  TTiere- 
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fore,  I  support  the  position  of  the  sugar 
producers  and  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Let  us  face  it,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
diCQcult  to  pass  farm  legislation — maybe 
not  as  difficult  on  the  Senate  side  as  the 
House  side,  but  it  is  very  difficult  be- 
cause, for  the  liberals,  that  is  one  way 
to  cast  a  conservative  vote  on  a  farm 
bUl  and  go  back  home  and  tell  con- 
sumers, "I  voted  against  high  prices  for 
farmers."  Prom  producing  States,  of 
course,  we  want  to  be  responsible,  hope- 
fully, but  try  to  help  the  American  farm- 
er who  finds  himself  producing  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  in  nearly 
every  commodity. 

Having  supported  the  efforts  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  program,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  I  can  in  good  conscience 
stand  up  and  still  support  those  who 
want  some  sugar  program  in  the  bill.  In 
fact,  we  can  make  money  In  this  pro- 
gram with  the  imposition  of  fees  and 
duties — I  think  $90  or  $810  million,  total. 
A  further  advantage  of  establishing 
a  sugar  program  would  be  to  guarantee 
a  major  source  of  foreign  exchange 
through  duties  and  fees  on  imported 
sugar. 

The  United  States  is  expected  to  im- 
port about  4.5  million  tons  of  sugar  next 
.vear,  slightly  down  from  the  5  million 
tons  imported  last  year. 

In  order  to  defend  domestic  producers 
against  subsidized  sugar  exported  from 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
other  countries,  the  sugar  program 
would  require  the  administration  to  as- 
sess duties  and  fees  which  could  total 
nearly  9  cents  per  pound  when  world 
prices  fall  to  the  current  level  of  about 
12  cents  per  pound. 

The  revenue  generated  through  these 
actions  would  be  approximately  $90  mil- 
lion for  each  penny  of  duties  and  fees — 
a  total  of  $810  million  per  year  if  world 
prices  remain  at  the  12-cent  level. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  as  some 
Senators  know,  led  an  effort  to  put  a 
limit  on  sugar  payments  several  years 
ago,  much  to  the  frustration  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  from  producing  areas. 

I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  now, 
between  now  and  when  we  finish  the 
farm  bill,  to  make  it  possible  for  some 
farmers  who  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, whether  they  be  sugar  or  wheat 
producers,  to  provide  some  protection. 

There  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
world  to  bail  out  all  of  America's  farm- 
ers unless  we  get  a  handle  on  the  econ- 
omy. This  is  why  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  no  budget  exposure  for  the 
sugar  program,  and  there  is  no  budget 
exposure,  as  I  understand  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  and  others  who  have 
spoken.  There  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  country  to  support  the  wheat  farm- 
ers in  the  way  some  think  they  should 
be  supported. 

In  all  honesty,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  be  willing,  if  necessary,  to  low- 
er the  target  prices  for  wheat  back  to 
the  point  where  riie  Senator  from  Kansas 
recommended  they  be  last  April,  to  $4 
instead  of  $4.10.  That  will  be  discussed 
later,  because  I  know  some  Senators  do 
not  want  to  reduce  that  target  price. 
Let  us  face  it:  The  President  indicated 


a  couple  of  days  ago  that  he  was  going 
to  veto  any  legislation  that  came  to  him 
that  was  over  his  recommendation.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  has  been  a  man  of 
his  word  up  to  now. 

I  used  to  hear  Senator  Talmadge  say 
on  this  floor,  "Do  you  want  a  bill  or  do 
you  want  a  veto?"  I  want  a  farm  bill. 
Some  may  not  want  a  farm  bill.  Some 
may  want  an  issue.  Some  may  want  to 
ccme  back  and  try  to  do  better. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  rather 
clearly  transmitt?d — and  I  heard  it  again 
this  morning  at  the  White  House — that 
if  you  are  going  to  keep  the  bill  within 
the  recommendations,  the  President  will 
sign  it.  If  not,  he  will  not  sign  it.  This 
sugar  provision  'loss  not  violate  that  di- 
rection from  the  White  House.  It  is  with- 
in the  giiidelines.  There  is  no  budget  ex- 
posure. It  is  my  view  that  it  will  help 
u  >  get  the  farm  bill  passed. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  an  interest 
in  sugar  legislation.  This  Senator  has  a 
K-.inimal  interest.  However,  I  believe  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  American 
farmer,  whether  it  is  this  provision  or 
any  other  provision,  or  the  American 
producer,  whether  it  be  sugar  or  wheat, 
in  the  entire  economy,  is  to  get  a  handle 
on  the  economy  and  lower  the  interest 
rates,  including  farm  programs. 

Those  of  us  from  farm  States  believe 
we  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
farmers  when  we  say  that.  The  vote  yes- 
terday on  peanuts  was  a  good  example, 
when  we  adopted  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment. Some  did  not  support  it. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  is  recognizing 
that  no  one  is  exempt  from  budgetary 
scrutiny.  We  are  ijeing  asked,  if  the  press 
reports  this  morning  are  correct,  to  go 
back  and  look  at  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  a  lot  of  other  programs  that  affect 
the  low-income  Americans. 

This  Senator  bolieves  that  most  farm- 
ers are  not  upper  income  people.  They 
are  low  to  very  low  middle -income 
Americans.  They  want  us  to  continue  to 
put  the  pressure  on  so  far  as  Federal 
spending  is  concerned,  and  that  in- 
cludes their  own  programs.  If  we  are 
wrong,  somebody  else  from  our  States 
will  be  .saying  something  else  in  the  next 
election.  But  if  in  fact  we  succeed  in 
holding  down  che  costs  of  all  programs, 
including  farm  programs,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  see  the  interest  rates 
fall,  inflation  decline  further,  and  the 
economy  will  prosper. 

I  visited  my  Slate  during  the  August 
recess  and  discussed  matters  with  farm- 
ers and  others.  Tlieir  main  concern  was 
the  economy.  Yes,  they  are  concerned 
about  target  prices.  They  want  as  high 
a  target  price  as  they  can  have.  They 
are  concerned  about  all  other  programs. 
But,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  economy.  Their  sug- 
gestion was  that  we  come  back  and  do 
what  we  are  required  to  do  to  stop  in- 
flation and  lower  interest  rates. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  chairman  and  Senator  Huddleston 
in  this  matter. 

Rather  than  costing  the  Treasury, 
the  committee's  sugar  program  would  be 
a  significant  source  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  sugar  program  included  in  the  farm 
bill  meets  the  crucial  test  that  must  be 


met  by  all  commodities:  It  does  not  re- 
sult in  budget  exposure  and  will  not  be 
opposed  by  the  administration  if  ap- 
proved in  its  current  form. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  not  have  an  answer, 
but  I  yield. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  have  two  points. 

One,  the  Senator  started  out  by  saying 
that  if  he  had  his  "druthers,"  it  would 
not  be  in  the  bill.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct;  that  is  a 
candid  statement. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Second,  the  Senator 
made  the  comment  that  there  is  no  budg- 
etary exposure  in  this  bill.  What  hap- 
pens if  you  have  a  loan  program  and  the 
price  of  sugar  remains  where  it  is  now 
or  below  22  cents  and  forfeitures  take 
place?  What  happens  at  that  point?  Is 
that  not  budgetary  exposure? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  could  be  some.  As  I 
understand  the  way  the  program  is  de- 
signed, it  requires  all  loans  to  be  repaid 
in  the  same  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are 
made.  That  was  done  purposely,  to  avoid 
the  budget  exposure.  If  there  is  forfei- 
ture, there  could  be  some  additional  cost. 
I  am  not  certain  what  the  figure  might 
be. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Historically,  there  has 
been  forfeiture  of  great  amounts:  and  if 
there  is  forfeiture,  there  is  exposure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  this  is  designed  to  avoid 
that  program. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  expert  on 
sugar,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  correct.  Under  the 
de  la  Garza  Act,  for  2  years  there  was 
forfeiture  in  sugar.  However,  since  this  is 
not  strictly  a  farm  program  section— it 
is  really  an  antidumping  section— the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  his  au- 
thority, invoked  the  right  type  of  tariffs 
and  price  adjustments  on  incoming 
sugar;  and  I  believe  the  Government 
made  a  profit  of  $90  million -plus  on  the 
working  of  the  act  in  those  2  years. 

So  we  have  a  unique  situation,  where 
there  is  no  budget  exposure,  and  where 
Mr.  Stockman,  in  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  sent  a  message,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  pointed  out, 
that  there  is  no  cost  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  this  paragraph  that 
deals  with  sugar  because,  in  effect,  it 
is  not  a  farm  price  support  program — 
rather,  it  is  an  antidumping  provision — 
and  because  we  do  not  produce  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  sugar  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  is  that  if  you  have  massive  for- 
feiture, the  only  way  to  overcome  that 
in  terms  of  exposure  is  to  impose  fees, 
et  cetera,  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  consumer  would  benefit  from  a  level 
price  of  18  cents,  rather  than  having  to 
pay  45  cents,  which  she  paid  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  in  a 
general  way,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
sumers, that  they  certainly  have  a  right 
to  be  concerned  about  farm  prices.  How- 
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ever,  the  last  time  I  checked  the  per- 
centage of  disposable  income  that  Amer- 
icans spend  for  food,  it  is  still  the  best 
food  bargain  in  the  world.  Some  farmers 
may  be  doing  very  well,  some  sugar  pro- 
ducers may  be  doing  very  weU.  but  I 
believe  that,  as  a  group,  you  will  find 
that  most  farmers  are  not  in  that 
category. 

We  cannot  write  legislation  to  back 
up  or  to  prop  up  every  farm  in  America, 
and  we  should  not  try.  But  we  do  have 
an  obligation  to  try  to  protect  a  domestic 
industry,  whether  it  is  sugar  or  some 
other  commodity. 

In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  pass  out 
quotas  through  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, and  that  really  was  not  the  way  to 
proceed  on  sugar.  This  program  makes  a 
great  deal  more  sense  than  what  we  did 
in  the  past. 

I  hope  we  can  adopt  the  sugar  pro- 
vision and  wrap  up  this  bill  by  6  o'clock. 
Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
whether  we  can  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion as  to  a  time  certain  to  vote. 

The  able  Senator  from  Montana  has 
indicated  that  he  would  like  5  minutes. 
Senator  Huddleston  would  like  5  min- 
utes, as  would  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Does  anybody  else  desire  time? 

Mr.  President,  with  the  understanding 
that  each  of  the  three  aforementioned 
Senators  will  have  5  minutes,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  this  question  at  1:15  p.m. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Senator  Tsongas  is 
not  in  the  Chamber.  He  would  probably 
like  5  minutes.  Will  the  Senator  extend 
it  to  no  later  than  1:20  p.m.? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing  the   right   to   object — and   I   shall 

object 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Because  there  have 
been  too  many  misstatements  made  back 
and  forth  here  about  what  is  involved, 
I  only  wish  to  take  5  minutes,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  what  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  going  to  trot  out  here  as 
fact  which  indeed  is  fiction  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  cut  off  debate  here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request  and 
we  will  just  play  it  by  ear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  continue  from  where  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  debarked,  and  that 
is  on  the  budget  impact.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  no  budget  impact,  that  per- 
haps we  are  not  going  to  have  any  for- 
feitures. 

I  wish  to  read  to  Senators  an  item 
in  the  Wall  Streeet  Journal  this  morning 
headlined    "Sugar    Prices    Plunge    as 


Prospects  Improve  for  European  Beets." 
It  says: 

Sugar  prices  continued  to  plunge  as  pros- 
pects for  the  European  and  Soviet  sugar  beet 
crops  improve. 

October-delivery  sugar  fell  0.6  cent  to  10.95 
cenu  a  pound,  near  life-of-contract  lows. 
Analysts  said  they  believe  prices  may  drop 
more,  as  traders  who  follow  price  chart  pat- 
terns continue  to  sell. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  a  world 
market  price  of  10.95,  11,  12,  or  even 
13  cents,  even  modern-day  mathemat- 
ics cannot  add  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  an  in- 
centive to  forfeit  the  loans  that  the 
sugar  processors  receive.  This  holds  true 
at  the  18-cent  level  and  the  support  price 
goes  up  to  18.5,  19,  and  19.5  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

But  processors  have  at  least  another 
2  to  3  or  4  cents  additional  cost  for 
transportation  and  interest  rates.  So 
we  know  that  to  break  even,  they  are 
going  to  talk  about  a  22-  to  23-cents-a- 
pound  market  price. 

There  is  no  way  that  this  cannot  have 
a  budgetary  impact. 

We  also  know  that  sugar  is  a  perish- 
able item,  not  something  we  are  going  to 
store  for  years  and  unload  when  the 
price  goes  back  up.  It  is  going  to  be  dis- 
posed of  within  about  a  year. 

According  to  most  analysts  there  is  no 
way  that  the  world  price  of  sugar  is  go- 
ing to  go  up  and,  therefore,  I  submit  to 
this  body  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
budget  impact. 

There  is  no  way  mathematically  that 
we  can  shore  up  sugar  prices  to  22  or  23 
cents  on  the  pound.  We  therefore  are 
almost  certain  of  a  substantial  budgetary 
impact. 

Furthermore,  we  talk  about  the  duties, 
tariffs,  and  quotas  on  imported  sugar, 
but,  even  if  the  price  is  at  12  cents  the 
President  does  not  have  enough  au- 
thority to  raise  the  price  up  to  22  or  23 
cents.  The  law  simply  does  not  allow  that. 
I  believe  that  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  argued  the  idea  of 
dumping,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  justi- 
fied argument  and  one  that  must  be 
discussed.  We  have  talked  about  dumping 
not  only  in  sugar;  we  have  talked  about 
dumping  in  steel. 

Even  the  most  intellectual  free  enter- 
prise advocate  in  this  country  will  say 
where  there  is  a  dumping,  our  country 
certainly  has  a  right  to  retaliate.  If  we 
do  have  dumping,  however,  is  the  right 
way  to  retaliate  just  to  pass  a  loan  pro- 
gram and  subsidize  this  industry? 

I  might  point  out  that  there  is  author- 
ity, even  if  this  amendment  to  strike 
title  IX.  passes,  that  allows  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  up  a  loam  system 
if  he  deems  it  necessary. 

On  April  1,  1981.  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  asked  him, 
"Is  there  a  sugar  section  in  the  farm 
bill?"  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  report: 

No,  there  is  no  sugar  section  In  the  farm 
bill. 


And  in  his  explanation,  the  Secretary 
said  that  we  have  some  authority  under 
old  laws  to  set  sugar  loan  levels,  and  we 
could  do  this  if  the  need  arose. 


Mr.  President,  he  has  that  authority. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  establish  a  sugar  loan  pro- 
gram if  in  fact  he  feels  that  the  time  and 
the  situation  has  arrived. 

We  do  not  need  to  give  him  this  au- 
thority. We  do  not  need  to  prop  up  this 
small  segment  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munity. 

I  have  heard  many  times  and  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber indicating  that  our  amendment  is 
going  to  hurt  the  small  farmer,  that 
we  are  going  to  hurt  the  producer.  The 
opponents  of  this  amendment  argue  that 
this  amendment  will  harm  thousands 
and  thousands  of  small  producers. 
Let  us  look  at  a  couple  of  little  facts. 
In  Hawaii  98  percent  of  the  sugar  is 
produced  by  about  five  multinational 
corporations.  In  Florida  there  are  only 
131  cane  growers.  These  two  States  com- 
bined account  for  almost  one-half  the 
sugar  grown  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
I  suggest  it  is  not  really  small  business 
that  we  are  talking  about  here. 

The  sugar  producers  also  state  that 
this  sugar  program  is  needed  to  protect 
the  industry  from  collapse. 

I  wish  to  just  read  a  couple  of  the  sugar 
processors'  profit  statements  that  have 
been  reported,  and  I  think  we  will  find 
that  in  this  last  year  they  were  up 
significantly. 

In  the  sugar  beet  processing  industry, 
the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  earned  over 
$17  million  in  fiscal  1980,  up  from  S5  mil- 
lion in  1979.  Among  Florida  cane  sugar 
processors,  the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.  earned 
almost  $32  million  in  fiscal  1980.  up  from 
$16  million  in  1979.  For  Louisiana  cane 
sugar.  Sterling  Sugar  Co.  earned  $3.3 
million,  up  from  $1.3  million.  As  to  the 
Hawaiian  cane  sugar,  the  I.U.  Inter- 
national Corp.  earned  $144  million,  up 
from  $67  million. 

That  is  not  bad.  That  is  a  profit.  I  sup- 
port making  a  profit. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  see  the 
demise  of  the  sugar  industry  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
there  is  a  certain  risk  element,  that  we  do 
not  want  some  of  these  small  farmers 
that  we  keep  talking  about  to  lose  out 
and  to  go  under.  We  heard  one  state- 
ment that  perhaps  the  sugar  growers  will 
be  reduced  in  numbers  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  debating 
for  a  long  time  on  how  far  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  create  a  risk-free 
society.  Are  we  in  the  business  to  create 
a  risk-free  society?  Many  of  us  have 
argued  that  the  Government,  while  tr>- 
ing  to  create  a  risk-free  society,  is  just 
creating  more  Government  intrusion  and 
inhibiting  productivity. 

How  far  do  we  have  to  go?  Risk — that 
is  what  competition  is  all  about.  It  is 
free  enterprise.  That  is  what  a  free 
enterprise  system  is  all  about.  It  is  what 
the  creation  of  wealth  in  the  country 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  we?  We  are 
on  the  sugar  amendment.  Yesterday, 
unfortunately,  the  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  to  reform  the  peanut  pro- 
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gram.  My  colleagues  said  no  to  peanut 
reform.  I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome 
of  my  proposal  is  going  to  be.  I  hope  it 
is  favorable.  We  may  be  saying  no  to 
sugar. 

If  we  say  no  to  my  proposal,  we  would 
continue  to  pay  all  too  much  attention  to 
vested  special  interest  groups. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  a  concern  in 
the  country  today  on  the  ability  of  this 
Congress  to  be  able  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984.  1  say  if  we  continue  to 
say  no  to  reforms  of  small  minority  parts 
of  our  agriculture  community  tliat  de- 
mand special  attention  we  will  have  a 
very  difiBcult  time  in  doing  that. 

There  are  those  who  have  argued  very 
eloquently  and  sincerely  and  are  great 
advocates  for  certain  commodities,  but 
I  only  suggest  that  we  have  to  look  at 
this  in  perspective.  We  cannot  have  a 
special  loan  rate,  a  special  interest  for 
every  single  commodity.  I  suppose  if  we 
extend  this  argument  for  protecting 
sugar  we  might  say  we  want  a  tomato 
target  price  support  system,  or  a  cauli- 
flower cooperative  program,  or  an  aspar- 
agus allotment,  or  maybe  an  ominous 
program  for  succotash  set  aside. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  It  is 
just  expanding  this  farm  bUl  beyond  the 
limits  that  the  budget  can  absorb,  and  I 
emphasize  this,  beyond  the  limits  that 
the  consumer  can  absorb.  The  sugar  title 
was  not  part  of  the  original  farm  bill, 
and  I  hasten  to  say  and  hope  to  point 
out  that  it  should  not  be  a  part  of  this 
farm  bill  either. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  and  Mr.  MELCHER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassleyi.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  op>portunity  to  point  out 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  succotash, 
nor  are  we  talking  about  green  beans,  nor 
are  we  talking  about  the  Indiana  mint. 
These  are  all  very  minor  crops. 

We  are  talking  about  sugar.  Sugar  is  a 
crop  that  ranks  10th  among  the  crops  in 
the  United  States  as  far  as  acreage  is 
concerned;  ranks  sixth  or  seventh  among 
all  farm  crops  In  the  United  States  as 
far  as  dollar  return  is  concerned.  It  is  a 
significant  crop.  In  anybody's  book  it  is 
a  major  crop,  and  it  is  a  crop  of  which  we 
only  grow  some  50  percent  of  our  needs. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  also  intrigued  with 
the  Introduction  into  the  Record  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  pointing  out 
there  has  been  a  good  crop  in  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  of  sugar 
beets,  and  there  has  been.  That  is  why 
we  now  have  14 -cent  .sugar  as  the  so- 
called  world  price. 

But  I  think,  to  make  the  record  clear, 
one  should  point  out  that  also  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  a  story  that  pointed 
out  that  because  we  have  this  good  crop 
in  Europe  and  because  the  European 
countries  had  contract  obligations  to  buy 
from  Latin  American  countries  part  of 
their  sugar  supply  at  26  and  27  cents, 
that  the  European  Economic  Community 
was  going  to  spend  tens  of  mUlions  of 
dollars  to  subsidize  the  export  of  sugar 
from  their  countries  to  go  into  this  dump 
sugar  market. 


Why?  Because,  as  the  article  also 
points  out.  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  the  price  of  sugar  is  sup- 
ported at  47  to  48  cents  a  pound.  If  they 
have  an  excess,  they  have  to  dump  it. 
They  have  to  get  rid  of  it.  Because  of 
this,  we  have  today  a  dump  price  of  dis- 
tressed sugar  on  the  market. 

But  as  a  farmer  myself,  Mr.  President. 
I  resent  very  much  someone  saying  that 
we  are  protecting  the  inefficient.  Our 
farmers  are  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world.  Whether  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
Midwest,  whether  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  Par  West,  whether  they  happen  to 
be  in  Florida  or  in  Hawaii,  they  are  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,  and  our  farm- 
ers can  compete  with  any  farmers  any- 
where else. 

But.  Mr.  President,  our  farmers  cannot 
compete  with  other  governments,  and 
that  is  what  they  have  had  to  do  in  the 
case  of  sugar. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  this 
sugar  market  is  not  a  free  market.  North 
Dakota  sugar  producers  and  Florida 
sugar  producers  and  Texas  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  Hawaiian  and  Montana  and 
other  sugar  producers  will  compete  any 
day  for  the  same  price  European  sugar 
producers  are  getting,  and  we  will  get 
along  darned  well. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  when  you  talk  about  corpora- 
tion profits — and  I  emphasized  this  early 
on— under  the  contracts  the  farmers 
raise  sugar  for.  any  increase  in  price, 
whether  from  a  government  price  sup- 
port or  the  actions  of  the  market,  flows 
through  the  corporation  to  the  farmer. 
The  corporation's  net  profits  that  show 
up  on  the  balance  sheet  come  from  proc- 
essing sugar,  and  those  corporations, 
with  their  tender  and  loving  concern  for 
consumers  and  farmers  alike,  always 
somehow  or  other  seem  to  find  an  ade- 
quate fee  for  processing  each  ton  of 
sugar. 

They  do  well  whether  the  price  of  sugar 
is  up  or  whether  the  price  of  sugar  is 
down. 

That  is  not  what  we  are  addressing 
in  this  debate.  We  are  talking  about  the 
producer,  the  man  on  the  land,  the  fellow 
out  there  who  is  working  in  the  fields 
for  the  Hawaiian  producer  of  cane  sugar 
or  the  individual  farmer  who  has  a  100- 
acre  beet  contract  with  his  local  co-op. 
He  is  the  one  who  will  get  the  benefit 
of  this  price,  and  he  is  the  one  who  de- 
serves to  be  kept  in  business  if  we  want 
the  production  here  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  depend  on  the  vagaries  of  the 
comme  ci-comme  ca  world  market. 

Yes.  I  think  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
our  farmers  are  effective,  they  are  effi- 
cient, they  can  compete  with  other  farm- 
ers, but  not  with  other  governments. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
about  high  corporate  profits.  But  let  me 
also  say  that  I  would  .submit  that  some 
of  those  corporate  profits  come  from  the 
processing  of  foreign  sugar. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  turn  down  this 
amendment  and  go  with  the  package 
that  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 


September  17,  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt  in  this  body  or 
in  the  other  body  of  Congress  that  in 
order  to  pass  a  farm  bill  a  coalition  is 
necessary.  The  unraveling  of  the  coali- 
tion, that  started  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  will  be  brought  to  a  test  on  this 
particular  vote  on  this  amendment. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  sugar.  It  is 
aa  important  vote,  not  just  for  the  in- 
terests of  sugar  beet  growers  in  my  State 
or  any  other  State  or  cane  growers  in 
any  of  the  50  States;  this  vote  is  very 
important  to  see  whether  there  is  going 
to  be  a  rebirth,  a  rekindling,  a  restruc- 
turing of  that  coalition  that  is  necessary 
to  pass  a  farm  bill,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

It  would  be  my  judgment  that  we 
should  turn  down  this  amendment  and 
turn  it  down  by  a  substantial  majority. 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana just  a  few  moments  ago  made  the 
case  for  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  He 
recited  the  earnings  of  some  sugar  proc- 
essors. The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
pointed  out  very  cogently  just  now  that 
perhaps  part  of  those  earnings  were  in 
the  processing  of  foreign  sugar.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  think  those  very  modest 
earnings  for  corporations  demonstrate 
rather  clearly  that  there  is  a  domestic 
industry  and  that  it  is  not  making  very 
much  money. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  producer.  In  Mon- 
tana we  have  some  sugar  beet  producers 
left.  What  is  involved  in  this  section  of 
the  bill  is  the  very  simple  question  of 
should  they  or  should  they  not  have  an 
18  cents  per  pound  safety  net  feature 
that  would  go  up  half  a  cent  a  pound  per 
year,  a  safety  net  price  support. 

How  does  that  relate  to  the  retail  price 
of  sugar?  Well,  it  is  30,  31  cents  now,  I 
am  advised,  per  pound,  so  18  cents  fits  in 
rather  nicely. 

What  about  where  we  get  sugar  from? 
Well,  roughly  50  percent  of  it  Is  import- 
ed, and  50  percent  of  it  is  produced  do- 
mestically, that  is  the  way  it  is  now. 

We  would  like  to  hold  to  that.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  minimum  level  we  ought 
to  hold  to.  a  50-50  basis.  If  we  go  below 
that,  who  benefits?  I  do  not  think  the 
consumers  of  this  country  benefit  if  we 
import  more  than  50  percent  of  our 
sugar.  I  think  there  is  some  solid  basis, 
some  historic  basis,  for  at  least  holding 
on  to  50  percent  of  our  consumption  of 
sugar   beng  produced   domestically. 

Our  producers  do  meet  competition. 
So  what  is  the  difference  in  price?  Well, 
foreign  sugar  from  whatever  country 
you  want  to  name  is  produced  with  the 
benefit  of  foreign  government  subsidies 
if  it  is  sold  abroad. 

You  know  it  is  a  renewable  resource. 
There  are  more  beets,  more  cane  sugar 
grown  every  year.  What  is  the  world 
price?  It  has  been  quoted  here  as  being 
around  12  cents.  I  think  somebody  said 
it  was  10.5  cents,  and  somebody  said  it 
may  have  been  11.  But  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  world  price  of 
sugar  is.  Historically  the  world  price  of 
sugar  is  a  dump  price. 
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I  recall  the  first  time  we  faced  a  sugar 
act  when  I  was  in  Congress  in  the  House, 
I  think  the  dump  price,  the  world  price, 
was  about  a  nickel  a  pound.  Somebody 
said  it  was  4  cents  a  pound.  Who  knows? 
At  times  it  was  3.5  cents  a  pound.  We 
are  in  a  different  era  now,  so  I  suppose 
12  cents  now  represent  what  5  cents  did 
in  1970.  In  each  country  that  produces 
either  cane  or  beets  for  sugar  there  is  a 
domestic  price. 

Mark  my  word — I  do  not  care  what 
country  it  is — there  is  a  domestic  price 
and  then  there  is  an  export  price  if  they 
are  in  the  business  of  exporting  sugar 
and  it  is  subsidized  by  that  particular 
country. 

It  is  almost  a  laugh  to  talk  about 
what  the  European  Community  can  do 
with  sugar  beets.  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  cannot  possibly  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  sugar  beet  producers  in  the 
United  States  and  they  never  pretend 
to.  The  European  Economic  Community 
agricultural  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  domestic  producers.  They 
would  scoff  at  an  18  cent  price  for  sup- 
port for  sugar  for  sugar  beet  producers 
in  Europe.  They  would  scoff  at  that. 
There  would  be  none  produced;  none 
whatsoever.  They  are  subsidized  and 
subsidized  very  heavily  and  any  export 
out  of  the  European  Community  is  sub- 
sidized very  heavily. 

How  long  do  we  want  this  country  to 
be  besieged  in  this  Senate  by  this  clap- 
trap of  free  trade  existing  in  agricultural 
products?  Free  trade  does  not  exist  in 
sugar.  I  do  not  know  when  it  ever  did 
exist  in  sugar.  It  is  laughable  that  that 
is  presented  as  an  argument :  "Let  us  get 
back  to  free  enterprise."  Well,  if  you  are 
going  to  import  50  percent  of  the  sugar 
that  we  consume  in  this  country,  you  are 
importing  50  percent  of  the  sugar  that  is 
not  produced  under  free  enterprise,  it  is 
produced  under  a  government  subsidy. 
I  defy  any  Member  of  this  body  to  pre- 
sent a  country  that  produces  sugar  for 
export  that  is  a  free  trade  basis.  It  does 
not  exist  In  this  world. 

Sugar  beet  producers  and  cane  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States  do  not  raid 
the  Treasury.  And  under  this  very  mini- 
mal amount,  this  safety  net  feature  of 
18  cents,  they  are  not  gcHng  to  be  raid- 
ing the  Treasury. 

What  is  involved  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  some  producers  in  the 
United  States  spread  across  the  country 
that  are  producing  some  sugar.  Now,  su- 
gar is  positioned.  In  Billings,  Mont.,  the 
processors  there  have  sugar  in  the  ware- 
house. I  think  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
quoted  yesterday,  or  maybe  in  today's 
edition  reporting  on  yesterday's  price,  of 
the  New  York  price,  about  15  to  15 '/2 
cents  per  pound.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senate  that  18-cent-a-pound  sugar  po- 
sitioned in  Bllings.  Mont.,  is  a  very  good 
price — a  very  good  price.  Are  we  to  as- 
sume that  transportation  costs  from 
some  point  at  New  Orleans  or  New  York 
is  going  to  deliver  IS'/z-cent-per-pound 
sugar  to  the  Twin  Cities  or  to  Billings, 
Mont.,  or  to  some  inland  point  at  a  lesser 
price?  I  think  not.  So  I  believe  that  the 
18-cents-a-pound  figure  is  very  much  of 
a  reasonable  safety  net  feature. 


Now  we  have  a  farm  bill  here.  And 
this  farm  bill  is  meant  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  domestic  production  of 
food  items.  This  farm  bill  is  not  designed 
to  somehow  straighten  out  the  question 
of  what  the  dump  price  of  sugar  is 
throughout  the  world.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  stabilize  American  food 
production.  Eighteen  cents  a  pound  is 
very  reasonable.  It  is  designed  to  keep 
some  American  agricultural  production 
of  sugar  alive. 

This  does  not  do  any  more  for  sugar 
beet  producers  than  it  does  for  consum- 
ers in  this  country.  It  will  assure  some 
continuation  to  domestic  producers 
which  is  good  for  American  consumers. 

I  am  not  impressed  at  all  with  the 
recitation  of  groups  that  signed  some 
mailgram  that  reached  our  office.  We 
can  gather  them  up  by  the  bushel 
basketsful  if  you  want  to  just  simply  say: 
"Well  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  world  is 
low.  So.  therefore,  it  is  good  for  ccHi- 
sumers  not  to  worry  about  any  domestic 
producers  and,  therefore,  we  will  have 
a  lower  price  for  consumers." 

Well,  that  is  fiction.  That  is  absolutely 
fiction.  What  is  necessary  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  keep  some  balance  of  American 
producers  for  food  items.  And  if  we  do 
that,  then  we  will  help  American  con- 
sumers. And  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  about. 

Mark  my  word,  we  either  knock  down 
this  ill-advised  amendment,  and  knock 
it  down  by  a  substantial  majority,  or  we 
are  going  to  have  a  continuation  of  the 
unraveling  of  the  commodity  groups, 
the  coalition  groups  that  form  to  pass  a 
farm  bill.  And  when  that  happens,  we 
are  not  just  hurting  American  agricul- 
tural producers,  we  are  hurting  Ameri- 
can food  consumers. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  one  item.  Ameri- 
can producers  meet  the  competition. 
American  agricultural  producers  meet 
the  competition  throughout  anywhere 
in  this  world.  They  are  doing  it  now.  If 
we  want  to  increase  imports  and  further 
hurt  the  balance  of  payments  of  this 
country  by  importing  food  products  that 
are  heavily  subsidized  by  various  gov- 
ernments who  sell  abroad,  then  we  could 
vote  for  the  amendment.  That  would  be 
foolish.  It  would  be  detrimental  for  the 
best  interests  of  this  country.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  not  only  defeated.  I  hope 
it  is  defeated  with  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  just  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  concur  with  virtu- 
ally everything  just  said  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  who  I 
think  has  brought  a  proper  perspective 
to  the  whole  question  of  our  agricultural 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  sugar 
provisions  of  S.  884,  which  have  been 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 


We  propose  a  program  that  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  nothing  and 
will  provide  some  price  stability  for  one 
of  the  most  volatile  commodity  markets 
farmers  must  deal  with. 

The  American  consumer  is  sensitive  to 
sugar  prices  because  sugar  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  many  food  products  and 
beverages,  as  well  as  home  use. 

Most  of  us  will  remember  the  rapid 
escalation  in  the  cost  of  sugar  in  1974 
and  1975,  when  sugar  prices  rose  from 
9.6  cents  per  pound  to  almost  65  cents 
per  pound.  And  only  last  fall,  the  sugar 
price  went  to  nearly  44  cents  per  pound. 

Now  you  cannot  blame  the  provisions 
of  the  modified  version  of  S.  884  for  those 
kinds  of  price  escalations.  And  you  can- 
not make  the  claim  that  the  absence  of 
these  provisions  will  assure  the  consumer 
in  this  country  that  he  is  going  to  have 
low  consistent  prices  in  sugar  because 
historically  the  record  is  different. 

The  provisions  of  S.  884  will  not  raise 
sugar  prices  to  anywhere  near  those  lev- 
els. The  sugar  crop  loan  rate  established 
under  the  bill  is  18  cents  per  pound  in 
1982  and  increases  one-half  cent  per 
pound  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

Failure  to  enact  the  S.  884  sugar  pro- 
visions could  result  in  American  consum- 
ers paying  much  higher  prices  for  sugar. 
I  base  this  projection  on  the  history  of 
extreme  fluctuations  of  sugar  prices  in 
the  world  market — which  is  not  a  free 
market — and  our  declining  processing 
capacity. 

In  the  world  sugar  market,  most— as 
much  as  90  percent— of  sugar  is  traded 
through  special  marketing  agreements 
among  countries.  The  open  interna- 
tional sugar  market,  which  U.S.  import- 
ers use,  is  a  residual  market  that  buys 
and  sells  the  small  amount  of  sugar  not 
covered  by  such  agreements. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sugar  program  such 
as  the  one  contained  in  S.  884.  the  open 
market  that  the  United  States  uses  will 
continue  to  suffer  shocks  such  as  those  in 
1974  and  1975. 

Because,  historically,  45  percent  of 
U.S.  sugar  needs  have  been  imported, 
small  changes  in  world  sugar  production 
will  continue  to  cause  major  changes  in 
U.S.  prices. 

Domestic  reflners  and  sugar  using  food 
industries  cannot  operate  efficiently  in 
the  face  of  these  price  gyrations.  In  fact, 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  indi- 
cates that  the  U.S.  sugar  industry's  proc- 
essing capacity  has  fallen  from  8.3  mil- 
lion tons  in  1975  to  5.8  million  tons  in 
1980. 

The  National  Confectioners  Associa- 
tion testified  that  the  S.  884  program  is 
retisonable  and  recognizes  the  interests 
of  the  consumer.  The  sugar  users  group, 
whose  members  are  major  users  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States — they  use  over  60 
percent  of  the  sweeteners  consumed  in 
the  United  States — testified  in  suoport  of 
a  program  to  maintain  a  viable  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  refining  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  sugar 
program  proposed  in  S.  884.  as  modified, 
achieves  the  objectives  of  protecting 
sugar  consumers  from  unreasonably  high 
prices  caused  by  world  market  instability. 
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as  well  as  protecting  sugar  producers 
from  xmrealistically  low  prices. 

The  purpose  of  the  sugar  provisions  in 
8.  884.  of  course,  is  to  provide  a  stability, 
a  certainty,  provide  some  way  of  avoiding 
those  great  escalations,  where,  as  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  here,  sugar  has 
gone  to  $1  a  pound  and  above. 

So  for  that  reason,  I  support  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  884  and  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Indiana  and  Massachusetts 
and  say  again  that  what  we  have  before 
us  is  the  work  of  very  diligent  Members 
who  have  assessed  the  needs  of  our  agri- 
cultural community  and  at  the  same 
time  have  been  very  aware  of  the  budg- 
etary restraints  that  we  must  operate 
under  and  the  needs  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  any  Senator  if  any  Sen- 
ator has  any  further  comment. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  for  the  last  half  hour  or  so  and 
I  congratulate  the  several  Senators  who 
have  stepped  forward  and  supported  the 
sugar  portion  of  the  compromise  amend- 
ment which  has  come  from  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  I  rise  to  support  them 
and  I  am  going  to  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  bill. 

I  thought  the  remarks  made  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Montana 
were  right  on  point. 

Yes.  it  is  true  that  there  are  those  who 
would  say.  "Eliminate  the  domestic  sugar 
program  because  we  can  buy  it  cheaper 
overseas." 

We  went  that  route  several  years  ago 
on  oil  and  we  know  that  that  came  home 
to  roost.  Therefore,  I  think  that  the  sugar 
portion  of  this  bill  is  a  good  one. 

There  are  one  or  two  corrections, 
though,  that  I  would  like  to  make  to  the 
statements  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, one  being  that  a  day  or  two  ago 
the  traditional  coalition,  the  farm  coali- 
tion, fell  apart.  It  was  sometime  before 
the  day  before  yesterday  or  the  day  be- 
fore that  that  it  feU  apart. 

The  difficulty  that  we  are  having  with 
the  elimination  of  the  traditional  coali- 
tion is  a  direct  product,  a  result,  if  you 
will,  of  what  I  think  is  a  preprogramed 
position  by  the  White  House.  I  know  It 
is  not  popular  today  to  criticize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form  because  the  polls  all 
tell  us  that  the  President  is  highly  per- 
sonally popular,  and  the  advice  that 
many  of  us  have  been  given  is.  "Attack 
the  administration,  but  not  the  Presi- 
dent." 

I  lay  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the 
farm  coalition  right  at  the  doorstep  of 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  man 
who  happens  to  reside  there  now  is 
President  Reagan.  I  have  supported 
many  of  his  programs,  but  I  say  that 
when  it  comes  to  agriculture  this  ad- 
ministration is  taking  the  same  short- 
sighted approach  that  those  people  who 
are  sending  wires  around  now  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  are  taking.  They 


are  taking  the  same  shortsighted  pro- 
gram. Mr.  President,  because  they  fail 
to  recognize  and  realize  that  there  is 
about  only  one  thing  left  in  which  we 
excel  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  that  is  the  production  of  food,  due 
primarily  to  the  genius  of  production, 
the  hard  work,  abilities,  and  substantial 
investments  that  our  family-size  farm 
families  in  all  walks  of  agriculture  par- 
ticipate in  these  days. 

Were  it  not  for  agriculture,  can  any- 
one in  this  body  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  our  balance  of  trade?  Yet 
there  are  those  who  send  wires  to  elimi- 
nate this  reasonable  sugar  program,  and 
there  are  people  at  the  White  House  and 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
have  seen  fit,  by  design,  to  blow  apart 
the  coalition  that  has  generally  held  to- 
gether to  come  out  with  an  acceptable 
farm  bill. 

I  think  it  is  sad  indeed.  Mr.  President, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  place 
the  blame  where  I  think  it  properly  be- 
longs. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  just  let  me 
say  that  those  on  this  floor  know — not 
in  the  galleries,  I  suspect,  but  those  on 
the  floor  know — that  this  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  some  of  my  colleagues 
voted  against  the  peanut  program.  Lest 
there  be  any  misconception  of  the  rea- 
son for  that,  my  vote  against  the  peanut 
program  was  not  because  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  peanut  program;  I  voted 
against  the  peanut  program  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  peanut  producers  and 
those  who  support  them  back  to  their 
senses,  to  put  back  the  coalition  that  I 
think  is  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  workable  farm  program  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  it  was 
not  to  be. 

I  see  all  kinds  of  strange  votes  being 
cast  on  the  floor  of  this  body,  basically 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  coalition,  or 
the  failure  to  understand  the  confusion 
that  exploded  the  coalition,  directed 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Some  people  wonder  where  we  are 
going  to  get  the  money  for  these  farm 
programs.  The  bill  that  was  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  before 
the  amendments  were  attached  thereto, 
basically,  I  suspect,  from  pressure  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  would  have  cost  maybe 
up  to  $1  billion  more  than  the  compro- 
mise version,  which  I  think  is  not  a  good 
bill.  Where  could  we  have  gotten  that 
money? 

I  suspect  that  it  was  going  to  cost  an- 
other $1  billion.  Maybe  some  way,  some- 
how, we  could  have  whittled  another  $1 
billion  out  of  the  defense  budget,  raising 
that  whittling  from  $13  bilhon  to  $14 
billion. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  the  Chair  knows,  and  a 
strong  supporter  for  a  beefed  up  de- 
fense. But  I  suspect  that  if  we  could  have 
saved  $13  billion  we  co^d  have  saved 
another  $1  billion  and  made  it  $14  bil- 
lion, if  that  is  where  we  want  to  get  the 
money  from. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  I  am  fearful  that  if  this  sugar 
amendment  is  defeated,  It  will  be  the 


flnal  nail  in  the  coffin  for  the  farm  coali- 
tion. It  wUl  not  make  me  happy.  In  the 
end,  it  will  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  and  our  economy. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  applauded  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
out  against  the  Quayle-Tsongas  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  sugar  program 
from  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981 — the  farm  bill — since  it  would  cer- 
tainly doom  our  efforts  to  provide  for  a 
strong  domestic  sugar  industry  and  to 
allow  beet  and  cane  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try to  make  a  continuing  contribution  to 
our  economy. 

Sugar  beet  production  is  an  important 
cash  crop  in  my  State  of  Wyoming  and 
the  employment  it  provides  is  a  very  sig- 
niflcant  factor  in  a  number  of  counties, 
including  my  home  county  of  Park 
County. 

The  need  for  a  sugar  program  is  best 
demonstrated  by  the  extreme  volatility 
of  the  free  world  sugar  market.  The  U.S. 
imports  between  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
sugar  available  in  the  free  world  market. 
Between  January  1980  and  October  1980 
rumors  of  the  Soviet  Union's  huge  pur- 
chases of  sugar  pushed  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  from  19  cents  to  a  5-year 
record  high  of  45  cents.  By  May  of  1981, 
the  price  had  settled  back  to  16  cents. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  disruptive  effects 
that  dependence  on  the  world  market 
breeds  for  producers,  processors,  and 
consumers  alike,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  sugar-producing  country  in  the 
world  to  be  without  an  effective  govern- 
ment price  support  program  that  at- 
tempts to  provide  some  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  the  gross  inadequacies  of 
the  free  world  market. 

S.  884,  the  Senate  farm  bill,  proposes 
to: 

First,  establish  a  loan  program  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  sugar  at  not 
less  than  18.0  cents  per  pound,  and 

Second,  provide  that  loans  made  in 
one  flscal  year  must  mature  in  the  same 
flscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  19.6  cents  per  pound 
stated  in  the  original  S.  884  is  slightly 
less  than  46  percent  of  parity. 

This  is  only  about  80  percent  of  1982 
domestic  production  costs.  If  measured 
by  parity,  the  support  level  would  be 
lOVi  cents  less  than  the  average  price 
for  raw  sugar  in  1980. 

Sugar  growers  argue  that  a  manda- 
tory price  support  program  is  critically 
necessary  to  provide  the  incentives  and 
assurances  they  need  to  make  the  nec- 
essary investments  to  sustain  or  increase 
domestic  sugar  production.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  must  import  about  40  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  needs. 

The  proposal  contained  in  S.  884  is 
important  and  it  should  be  maintained 
and  it  will  operate  at  no  cost  to  the 
Treasury  because  of  the  requirement 
that  all  loans  on  sugar  will  be  repaid — 
with  interest — in  the  same  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  are  made. 

The  sugar  program  proposed  for  in- 
clusion in  the  1981  farm  bill  is  simple. 
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inexpensive  to  administer,  and  requires 
minimum  Government  interference. 

A  loan  program  covering  sugar  crops 
would  not  be  a  departure  from  programs 
covering  other  commodities. 

A  loan  program  for  sugar  would  not 
require  set  asides — It  is  a  deficit-pro- 
duced crop;  it  would  not  require  direct 
payments— returns  to  farmers  would 
come  from  the  market:  it  would  not  re- 
quire on-farm  storage— sugar  will  be 
stored  by  cane  or  beet  processors:  it 
would  not  accumulate  a  burdensome  sur- 
plus— as  a  deficit-produced  crop,  effec- 
tive control  on  Imports  can  be  main- 
tained: it  would  not  impose  marketing 
costs  on  Government — properly  admin- 
istered, a  sugar  loan  program  will  be 
self-liquidating. 

Sugar  crops  compete  for  land  with 
other  supported  crops — total  support  for 
the  1980  corn  crop  for  example  equalled 
51.6  percent  of  parity:  sugar  crops  com- 
pete for  Government  research  support — 
less  than  1  percent  of  $1  billion  spent 
on  agricultural  research  was  earmarked 
for  sugar  crops;  and  U.S.  sugar  crops 
face  market  competition  from  both  U.S.- 
supported  crops  and  from  abroad — ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  the  U.S.  su- 
crose consumption  is  imported  and  corn 
sweeteners  now  account  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  sweetener  market. 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  is  seeking 
nothing  more  than  a  policy  which  rec- 
ognizes that  this  country  needs  an  ef- 
fective domestic  sugar  producing  capa- 
bility in  the  same  spirit  as  it  needs  other 
strategically  important  industries. 

A  nonrecourse  loan  program  for  sugar 
will  assist  in  stabilizing  prices  for  con- 
sumers while  assuring  adequate  supplies. 

Stable  prices  permit  thousands  of  in- 
dustrial users  to  properly  plan  ahead  for 
their  production  of  consumer  goods. 

A  loan  program  for  sugar  will  create  a 
reserve  which  can  serve  to  moderate  price 
increases  in  a  rising  market,  thereby 
effecting  a  savings  for  consumers. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  do  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  current  language 
in  the  farm  bill  before  us  and  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  to  remove  these 
provisions  from  the  measure. 

Thank  you. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  sugar  program  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Among  Senate  Members,  there  is  a 
consensus  to  decrease  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  agriculture.  I  share 
this  belief.  Accordingly,  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  anachronistic,  post-depres- 
sion farm  programs  must  be  brought  up 
to  date  at  this  time. 

But  "free  market  agriculture"  has  been 
referred  to  by  a  number  of  Senators  as 
if  it  were  a  panacea,  capable  of  solving 
all  the  problems  of  today's  farm  eco- 
nomics. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  free 
market  agriculture  represents  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  all  farm  commodities  and  all 
farm  industries. 

The  result  of  the  farm  bill  that  we  are 
debating  today  should  be  a  thoughtful 
and  strong  farm  policy  for  the  1980's.  It 
should  be  equitable,  it  should  be  rea- 
soned, and  it  should  be  sensitive  to  the 


financial  stress  under  whl;h  the  Amer- 
ican farm  exists  today. 

To  make  such  policy,  we  must  first 
understand  the  direction  of  each  of  these 
farm  industries — to  know  where  they 
are  coming  from,  and  to  foresee  where 
they  will  stand  over  the  next  4  years 
during  the  tenure  of  this  legislation- 
and  design  the  farm  bill  accordingly. 

The  argument  for  responsive  legisla- 
tion is  particularly  cogent  in  the  case 
of  the  sugar  program. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
importing  country  which  is  without  a 
comprehensive  sugar  policy  in  place. 

And.  while  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  production  of  many  other  commod- 
ities will  be  viable  and  strong  in  the 
1980's  the  future  of  the  U.S.  sugar  in- 
dustry is  in  question  today. 

Since  1974.  our  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try has  witnessed  a  loss  of  25  percent 
of  it  beet  sugar  processing  facilities,  de- 
clining from  56  to  42  plants.  Similar 
closures  of  raw  mills  have  occurred  for 
the  cane  sugar  industry.  This  marked 
decline  is  due  to  the  inherent  risks  in- 
volved in  sugar  production. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
must  import  up  to  40  percent  of  its  do- 
mestic requirement,  we  as  a  Nation  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  supply  and 
price  of  imported  sugar. 

This  dependence  Is  especially  difficult 
for  the  sugar  farmer,  who  must  plant 
his  crop  up  to  18  months  before  it  would 
be  marketed.  This  requires  a  farmer  to 
cuess  what  the  market  price  will  be  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  future,  in  a  world 
market  that  acts  not  unlike  a  roller- 
coaster. 

Ultimately,  should  this  sugar  program 
be  opposed  by  the  Congress,  numerous 
sugar  farmers  will  decide  to  discontinue 
their  efforts  because  the  risks  are  simply 
too  great. 

The  future  decline  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try would  have  severe  and  adverse  ef- 
fects on  our  entire  economy.  Sugar  ranks 
10th  in  terms  of  farm  acreage  and  will 
rank  sixth  or  seventh  in  dollars  to  the 
farmer  for  the  1980-81  producing  year. 

Nearly  100.000  Americans  are  directly 
dependent  on  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try for  their  livelihood.  It  is  estimated 
that  no  alternative  crop  would  produce 
equivalent  food  or  fiber  nor  provide  as 
many  job  opportunities  as  does  sugar  in 
the  areas  it  is  produced. 

Today,  the  U.S.  sugar  Industry  is  com- 
peting, not  in  a  world  free  market,  but 
against  countries  whose  sugar  industries 
are  heavily  subsidized.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  the  homeless  surplus  frequently 
heads  straight  toward  the  only  free  mar- 
ket available,  the  American  free  market. 

But  this  process  reeks  havoc  for  the 
American  sugar  producer.  Accordingly, 
any  further  de:rease  In  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
duction would  also  lead  to  an  even 
greater  balance-of -payment  deficit. 

The  balance -of- payment  deficit  ac- 
counted for  by  sugar  Imports  was  nearly 
$2  billion  in  1980.  Had  the  Nation's  total 
sugar  requirements  come  solely  from 
imports  in  that  year,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  would  have  been  at  least 
$4.7  million. 

We  do  not  produce  a  large  or  safe  ma- 
jority of  our  domestic  requirements  of 


sugar.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we 
insure  the  well-being  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
industry  for  our  e.onomic  health  and  se- 
curity by  stabilizing  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  sugar  loan  program  will  do  just 
that. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  sugar 
loan  program  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee.* 

THE   SUGAR    PROGRAM 

o  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
voice  my  opposition  to  the  Quayle- 
Tsongas  amendment  to  strike  the  sugar 
program  from  the  Agriculture  Act.  The 
sugar  program  was  included  in  the  act 
to  maintain  the  U.S.  sugar  Industry, 
to  prevent  Increasing  dependence  on 
foreign  imports,  and  to  stabilize  domes- 
tic sugar  prices — at  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  sugar 
program,  a  processor  would  be  eligible 
for  a  loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  using  his  sugar  as  collateral 
if  market  prices  fall  below  a  set  level — 
18  cents  in  1982.  18.5  cente  in  1983,  19 
cents  In  1984.  and  19.5  cents  In  1985. 

If  market  prices  rise  above  that  level 
before  the  loan  matures,  processors 
would  redeem  the  loan  with  Interest.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  market  prices  do  not 
provide  an  economic  incentive  for  the 
processor  to  redeem  the  loan,  he  may 
forfeit  the  sugar  to  the  Government. 

The  Government  then  may  hold  the 
sugar  until  It  can  be  sold  above  the  loan 
rate — at  a  profit.  However,  because  the 
CCC  loan  program  is  supported  by  im- 
port fees  and  duties  on  foreign  sugar. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  any  sugar  under  loan 
would  be  forfeited. 

The  Federal  Government  would  not 
spend  any  money  on  this  program  and 
the  consumer  would  be  protected  from 
wild  price  swings  because  market  prices 
would  not  drastically  fiuctuate  as  they 
have  done  when  no  program  was  in 
effect. 

Stable  prices  also  benefit  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. Sugar  processors  and  growers 
alike  are  protected  by  stable  prices.  If  a 
processor  is  forced  to  close  his  operation 
because  of  low  prices,  the  grower  Is  also 
forced  to  stop  his  operation  because  he  is 
left  without  access  to  a  processing  plant. 

A  sugar  program  would  prevent  this 
problem.  In  Michigan,  growers  number 
approximately  2.000  and  they  produce 
an  average  of  388.143.462  pounds  of  sugar 
per  year. 

Net  proceeds  In  1979  yielded  over  $110 
million  to  growers  and  processors,  which 
meant  $770  million  to  the  State  economy. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  proceeds  are 
channeled  back  into  the  economy  via 
agri-business;  fuel,  fertilizer,  machinery, 
repairs,  custom  operations,  insurance 
and  land  rent,  labor,  and  local.  State, 
and  Nat'onal  taxes.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
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Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong/ 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Statford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  61, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  260  Leg.) 
TEAS— 61 


Abdnor 

Gam 

McClure 

Andrew* 

Ooldwater 

Melcher 

Baker 

Oras3ley 

Mitchell 

Bauciu 

Hart 

Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Presaler 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Hoberl  C.  Helms 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

HoUings 

Sasser 

Chlies 

Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Oohen 

Jackson 

Stevens 

UeCcncinl 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Thuimond 

Oodd 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Do.e 

Laxalt 

wallop 

Durenberter 

Leahy 

Warner 

East 

Levin 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Long 

Ford 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 33 

Blden 

Heinz 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Hasten 

Quayle 

Chatee 

Kennedy 

Roth 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Kudman 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

Sar  banes 

Oenton 

Mattlngly 

Specter 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Eaglelon 

Moynihan 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Nlckles 

Williams 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Hatneld 

Pell 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Bumpers 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Armstrong 

Cranston 

Stennis 

Bradley 

Siatlord 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
QuAYLx's  amendment  (UP  No.  362)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER    OF   PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  could 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  make 
an  assessment  of  the  situation  and  to  try 
to  outline  the  course  of  the  activities  of 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  there 
are  a  number  of  amendments  yet  to  be 
dealt  with  on  this  bill.  Notwithstanding 
we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it  so  far, 
and  I  believe  we  have  made  some  good 
progress  on  some  very  controversial  is- 
sues, there  are  other  issues  that  must  be 
dealt  with  and  some  of  them  are  very 
controversial. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  to  be  passed. 
It  is  not  like  some  bills  that  can  be  dealt 
with  in  a  tontinuing  resolution  very  eas- 
ily or  may  not  be  dealt  with  at  all.  This 
bill  has  to  be  dealt  with  and,  as  I  an- 
nounced on  yesterday,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
main in  session  late  today.  Thursday  is 
the  regular  late  day  if  there  is  to  be  a 
late  day.  Indeed,  I  expect  this  late  day  to 
be  very  late.  I  hope  we  can  finish  this 
bill  tonight. 

I  will  not  now  propound  the  unanim- 
ous-consent request  but  I  shall  describe 
a  request  I  will  put  a  little  later  in  the 
afternoon,  perhaps  in  the  next  30  min- 
utes or  so. 

At  some  point,  when  it  is  appropriate 
to  do  so,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  agree 
that  we  have  final  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure no  later  than  12  midnight  tonight 
and  that  amendments  to  this  bill  be 
under  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  hope  that  we  can 
accommodate  every  reasonable  amend- 
ment that  Members  wish  to  propose,  but 
I  expect  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
fit  them  all  in  if  everyone  offers  them, 
so  I  hope  that  Senators  will  be  frugal  in 
their  offerings  and  that  the  managers 
on  both  sides  will  consider  carefully 
those  amendments  if  they  can  accept  or 
modify  them  to  the  position  where  they 
are  acceptable. 

I  shall  not  now  make  that  request,  but 
a  little  later  this  afternoon  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  establish  a 
time  of  no  later  than  midnight  tonight 
for  final  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  the  majority 
leader's  intention  to  be  in  session  tomor- 
row if  we  finish  the  bill  by  midnight 
tonight? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  If 
we  finish  by  midnight  tonight,  which 
would  mean  it  would  be  12:30  or  1  a.m. 
when  we  finally  conclude  the  activities 
of  the  Senate,  we  will  not  be  in  session 
tomorrow  except  perhaps  to  lay  down 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  and  have  opening  state- 
ments. I  would  not  expect  tomorrow  then 
to  be  necessarily  a  very  busy  day  but 
perhaps  a  very  short  day. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  request  I 
wish  to  put.  I  have  discussed  it  now  with 
a  number  of  Senators,  especially  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  and  after 
Members  have  an  opportunity  to  think 
about  that  I  shall  propose  that  or  some 
variation  of  that  request. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  knows,  it  put  some  of  us 
in  quite  a  tight  position.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  speak  for  my  other  colleagues. 


but  where  we  had  three  rather  contro- 
versial amendments  so  far,  there  will  be 
others,  and  where  they  have  had  un- 
limited time  to  discuss  and  debate  those 
amendments,  then  the  majority  leader 
is  requiring  those  of  us,  who  have  a 
problem  as  others  have  had  problems, 
if  one  wishes  to  use  that,  who  are  just 
as  sincere  and  dedicated  in  protecting 
some  of  ours  as  the  others  have  to  agree 
to  a  time  limit,  and  I  would  be  very, 
very  reluctant  to  give  the  majority 
leader  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
30  minutes  from  now  or  an  hour  from 
now  or  at  midnight  tonight,  very  frank- 
ly, because  I  have  a  dedication  to  one 
particular  amendment  and  I  intend  to 
do  the  best  job  I  can  with  it  along  with 
my  other  colleagues. 

So  I  think  the  majority  leader  is  ask- 
ing those  of  us  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  yet,  to  agree  to  a  time  limit, 
and  apparently  the  one  I  am  primarily 
interested  in  along  with  some  others  will 
not  be  considered  until  the  end  because 
it  is  not  even  in  the  farm  bill.  Therefore, 
we  put  ourselves  somewhat  in  jeopardy. 
I  just  wish  to  advise  the  majority  leader 
of  at  least  this  Senator's  feeling  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  have  no  desire  to  limit  the  scope  of 
his  opportunity  to  debate,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  to  try  to  finish  this 
bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows  I  am  on  the  same  side  of  the  issue 
that  he  is  on.  and  I  intend  to  help  him 
any  way  I  can.  but  notwithstanding  that 
I  very  much  hope  that  we  will  give  ser- 
ious consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
a  unanimous -consent  request  that  will 
establish  a  time  certain  for  the  passage 
of  this  measure  no  later  than,  say.  mid- 
night tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  Senators, 
and  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  the  opportunity  to  follow 
through  with  a  question  which  responds 
to  the  language  that  if  we  finish  tonight 
that  Friday  would  not  be  a  very  busy  day. 
Does  that  include  roUcalls? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
say  with  certainty.  I  think  if  we  get  this 
agreement  that  it  is  unlikely  we  would 
have  roUcalls  on  Friday. 

By  the  way,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
just  indicated  to  me  he  would  not  be 
ready  on  Friday  to  proceed  to  the  Inter- 
ior appropriation  bill,  so  that  still  fur- 
ther reduces  the  likelihood  there  will 
be  any  significant  business  to  be  tran- 
sacted on  Friday  if  we  can  finish  this  bill 
tonight. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  NOMINATION  OF  JUDGE 
O'CONNOR  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  have  luitil  mid- 
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night  tonight  to  file  the  report  on  the     eign  subsidies  and  programs  prevent  U.S.  l-  Plant  certifl«i  or  letter  s^ 

nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to     producers  from  competing  mUiesemaT-  2.  ^^«^-^^'^^»[^  --^6-^  ^^^^ 

be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme     kets.    Many    Canadian   programs— both  ^    complete  harvest  by  October  I5th  for 

Court  of  the  United  States.                           Federal  and  provincial— aggressively  and  Netted  Gems  or  October  10th  for  other  vart- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RuD-     directly   assist   Canadian   producers   in  eties. 

bian)    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,     crop  production  and.  indirectly,  in  ex-  5.    Follow   recommended   and   accepuble 

_^__^^^^_^^                          port    development.    In    addition,    other  cultural  and  crop  protection  practices. 

Federal  Canadian  programs  have  been  Budget:  n/a. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACT         instrumental  in  developing  eastern  Ca-  ,  utuization:  in  1980,  10  632  acres  of  pou- 

r»i?  iQfti                                     iiJoM  u...t.  uo                     Xiiu i»^~«..<w4  toes  or  approximately  209c  of  the  total  pro- 

°^  1^*^                                nadian  port  faculties,  with  an  improved  ^,„^j^,  ^*;^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^^^  From  119 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid-     transportation    network,    and    modem  accounts,  total  coverage  amounted  to  48,- 

eration  of  8.  884.                                             cargo  hsindling  facilities.  These  projects  n  1.395.  Preliminary  figures  for  i98i  indicate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen-     have  enabled  the  Canadian  potato  pro-  a  slight  increase  in  these  numbers.  Total  in- 

otnr  frnm  Maine                                                       dUCCTS  tO  SUCCessfuUy  COmpete  in  foreign  demnltles    for    1980    amounted   to    $575,000, 

uiui  11  um  .iKuuuc.                                                   mnplTPti!  for  notato  seed  and  tablestock  slightly  In  excess  of  the  total  premiums  paid. 

tn.  AMENDMENT  NO,  363                        ^^^^  fOT  J^JJ^^^^^^'''^^''^'  Comments:    Special   coverage  Is  avaUable 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul-     ^l^J^f"    ^  ro^^^at TdrSt  Ust  of  ^  ^'^  ^^^"^  ^°*''"'  ""**  ""8*^"^  ^^^^ 

turVto  use  the  authority  provided  In  sec-     unanimous  consent  tnat  a  arail  usi  oi  coverage  and  premium  rates. 

tlon  1203  to  implement  a  special  standby     Canadian    programs,    prepared    by    tne  xiUe:  Farm  Adjustment  Act. 

export  subsidy  program  for  potatoes!             State  of  Maine,  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  source:  Provincial. 

»»,   riowTPM   Mr   T>r»oirt*nt    T  spnrt  to     ORD,  along  wlth  a  report  from  our  agri-  Description:  The  Farm  Adjustment  Board 

Mr.  COHEN.  B».  Presiaent.  l  sena  lo       ^,       ,  attache  provides  loans  and  leases  land  to  full  and 

the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and     '^'"i"^^' T^""  „„  „hiPoHnn    ti^^  mat*  P*rt-time  farmers  at  low  interest  and  rental 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.                 -There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  t^mtn  in  establishing  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk     rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  niaintaining  economic  farm  units. 

wiU  report.                                                         Record,  as  foUows:  The  Board  may  grant  loans  on  the  follow- 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as        programs  for  potato  o>owns  w  ii-fl..  ing  terms  and  conditions: 

f oUows '                                                                                P JS.I.,  AND  THE  State  of  Maine  (a)  The  Bocu-d  must  be  satisfied  that  farm- 

The  senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  pro-                                 iktrodoction  e«  have  the  necessary                  to  establUh 

noRM   an   unnrlnted   amendment   numbered         The  Intent  of  this  report  U  to  provide  a  thenofielves  economically; 

poses  an  unprinted   amendment   nu                  ^^^^^^y  ^t  assistance  programs  available  to  (b)  The  amount  and  term  of  the  loan  will 

•*"■*                                                                              potato  growers  as  requested  by  the  Market-  be  determined  by  the  BoMd;  and 

Mr.    COHEN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask     mg  and  Trade  committee  appointed  by  the  (c)    Interest  shall  be  6%   per  annum  on 

unanimous  consent  that  further  reading     Main    Commissioner   and   the   Ministers   of  loans  approved  prior  to  January  24.  1980  and 

Of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.          Agriculture  from  PJ:.I.  and  N.B.  the   Provincial   Lending  Rate  m  effect  on 

I            -The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without        The   programs  are  divided  Into   two  sec-  '°*^?^^P?;.''l^^J;i»^"'^  ^t;,^^^^         ^ 

nhiPrtlnn    It  U  so  ordered                                  "o^s:    section    I    deals    with    programs    of  ^*^""y;  ^"  ^'^  "**/  K^^*  loan"  to 

Objection,  it  is  SO  orderM.                               financial   assistance.   Section  II  covers  the  fuU  and  part-time  farmerslf: 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows.                     various   programs    of   a   technical   support  (»)  The  Board  is  satisfied  that  a  loan  wlU 

On  page  241,  between  lines  13  and  14,  In-     nature.  effectively  establish  the  farmer  on  an  eco- 

sert  the  following :                                                                                       _^_  nomlc  farm  unit;  and 

"(e)  The  Congress  finds  that  Canadian  o~w  t  t  qTmsTnTm  ^^^  "^^^  Board  Is  satisfied  that  the  appll- 
domestlc  production  subsidies  and  European  Section  i— loans  and  sxiBsmizs  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  necessary  ability,  skUl  and 
Economic  Community  subsidies  are  causing  new  Brunswick  knowledge  to  operate  his  holding  In  accord- 
substantial  displacement  in  the  export  sales  i^  3  crop  Insurance  Program.  ance  with  a  mutually  agreed  management 
of  fresh  end  processed  potatoes  produced  In         parm  Adjustment  Act.  plan. 

the  United  States.  The  Secretary  o!  Agrlcul-         interest  Subsidies.  Budget:  $11,000,000  In  loans  and  adrances 

ture,   therefore,   is  directed   to  exercise  the         Agricultural  Limestone  Assistance.  budgeted  for  1981-82. 

authority    provided    in    the    foregoing    pro-         Farm  Development  Program.  UtUlzation:  During  the  fiscal  year  1980-81. 

visions  of  this  section  to  Implement  imme-         Farm  Machinery  Loans  Act.  the  Board  disbursed  $12.8  mUUon.  Of  thU 

dlately    a    special    standby    export    subsidy         pamUy  Farm  Improvement  Program.  amount.  $12.3  was  In  the  form  of  secured 

program  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the                          prince  edward  island  loans  and  $.5  million  was  expended  for  the 

effects  of  such  subsidies  programs  Instituted         ^      Farmer  Proeram  acquisition  of  land  to  be  leased  to  farm  op- 

by    Canada    and    the    European    Economic         panuiy  Farm  Development  Program.  erators. 

community  countries.                                                 AgrlctUtural  Limestone  Incentive  PoUcy.  Title:  Interest  subridlw. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  P.E.I.  crop  insurance  Program.  S^rtptl^°"^e' Oovemment  of  New 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Mix-  ^?***°  ^fL'!!"°°  service.  Brunswick,  through  the  Farm  Adjustment 
CHELL  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  seed  In^centlve  ^ogram  Board,  contributes  towards  Interest  pay- 
amendment,                                                                    ppjj   T-ndlne  Authority  ments  on  loans  obtained  by  New  Brunswick 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without         proDertv  Tax  Credit  farmers  from  the  Parm  Credit  Corporation. 

Objection,  it  is  .«;o  ordered.                                   Land  Development  Corporation.  ^^^  Veterans  Land  Act  and  to  new  appUcwita 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Sen-                                 ^^j^e  °*' 

^^^Thi^^nl^tor^^om  Maine  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.  ^'^^:  inter«t  SuMdy $1.307. 100 

SI    ?^™     M^  ^t«frtor,f     T    -cv         Livestock  Peed  Diversion  Program.  VX.A.  Interest  Subsidy 15.000 

Mr.    COHEN.    Mr     President.    I    ask         Farmers  Home  Administration  Loans.  fab.  Interest  Subsidy 991,400 

unanimous  consent  that  Bob  Umphrey  Of        Agricultural   stabilization  and  Conserva-  tthh— i^,..  t„  iopa^i    .10  -.ni.»»  — . 

my  staff  be  granted  floor  privileges  dur-     tlo/servlce  Loans.  contHbu^to^rd'^^n'ti^?^5^enT 

ing  the  consideration  Of  the  amendment.        Tax  subsidies.  ^„^  ^,^3^2  went  towards  VL.A.Vubsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without                            agriculture  canaoa  Title:  AgrlctUtural  limestone  assistance, 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                                   Fruit  and  Vegetable  Storage  Construction  Source:  Provincial. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  prin-         Advance  Payments  for  Crops.  Description:  The  objective  of  the  Agrlcul- 

cipal  objective  of  this  amendment  is  to        Agricultural  stabilization  Act.  tural   Umestone  Program  is  to  encourage 

remedy  an  inequitable  situation  which        Title:  New  Brunswick  crop  insurance  pro-  the  esUbllshment  of  sound  liming  practices 

severely  inhibits  the  ability  of  domestic     ^ram  (potatoes).  by  provimng  a  f ree ^^^^ 

rw^fot/^    r^w^ii/.oK    ♦«   ~»,«f.-ot/»    f^roi nri         Source:  Federal -Provlncial.  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  limestone 

poiaio   proaucers   10   p«ieiraie   foreign        Description:  The  Crop  insurance  Program  transportation  from  the  plant  to  the  farm, 

markets  with  U.S.  exports.  SpecmcaUy,     ^^  designed  to  stabilize  the  income  of  farm-  Assistance    rate    schedules    are    established 

my  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of     ers  by  insurance  against  crop  loss  due  to  based  on  mode  of  transportation  and  dla- 

Agriculture  to  implement  a  program  of     natural  hazards  over  which  they  have  no  con-  tance  haulded. 

export  subsidies   for   domestically   pro-     trol.  Eligibility:   The  program  is  available  to 

duced    ixrtatoes    to   offset    the    generous         Potato  crops  may  be  insured  at  either  70"^;  all  farmers  engaged  In  commercial  crop  pro- 

Govemment  subsidies  provided   to  Ca-     °^  80%  of  the  established  yield  (usually  a  ductlonj-o  qualify  for  a^istance  purchas- 

nadian  and  Eurooean  Common  Markrt     ='*  y«"  average).  The  premium  rate  on  po-  ers  are  required  to  submit  a  soil  sample  for 

naoian  ana  i!,uropean  common  MarKec    ^^^  coverage  is  9%  of  which  the  Federal  analysis, 

producers.                                                                Government  pays  50%.  The  N.B.  Department  Budget:    $430,000  has  been  budgeted  for 

While  export  markets  exist  in  Latin     of  Agriculture  administers  the  program.  1981-82. 

America,  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and        EUgibUlty:  in  order  to  qualify  for  coverage.  Utilization:  In  1980-81,  $346,000  was  paid 

North  Africa,  an  extensive  array  of  for-    growers  must:  on  approximately  49,000  tons  of  lime. 
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Comments:  Although  available  to  potato 
growers,  this  program  would  not  be  used 
extensively. 

Title:  Farm  development  program. 

Source:  Federal-Provincial. 

Description.  The  Farm  Development  Pro- 
gram provides  a  farm  management  coun- 
selling service  to  assist  farmers  In  planning 
and  implementing  activities  which  will  im- 
prove the  viability  of  the  farm  unit.  The 
Program  also  provided  a  grant  to  assist  in 
providing  a  portion  of  new  capital  require- 
ments to  a  maximum  of  •25,000. 

The  program  Is  funded  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Sub  Agreement. 

Eligibility:  All  farmers,  whether  full-time 
or  part-time  who  are  establishing  a  viable 
operation  or  improving  or  expanding  to  a 
more  viable  operation  are  eligible  for  assist- 
knee. 

Budget:  Piinds  available  for  this  program 
have  been  totally  committed.  $14.6  million 
was  budgeted,  911.1  million  has  been  ex- 
pended. 930.0  million  in  grants  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

Utilization:  91.7  million  In  grants  has 
been  paid  to  potato  growers.  Over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Agreement,  approximately  80 
percent  of  total  funding  was  for  land  clear- 
ing, buildings  and  machinery. 

Title:  Farm  Machinery  Loans  Act. 

Source:  Provincial. 

Description:  The  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  N.B.  farmers  In  obtaining 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery 
and  eqiapment.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture guarantees  bank  and  credit  union 
loans  of  from  91,500  to  930.000  at  prime  plus 
1  percent  for  75  percent  of  the  purchase  price 
of  machinery  and  equipment. 

Eligibility:  All  N.B.  farmer-producers. 

Budget:  N/A. 

Utilization:  Under  this  Act,  64  loans  were 
made  in  1980-81  for  a  total  of  9221.851.  To 
date,  loans  have  been  made  Involving  94.7 
million. 

Title:  Family  farm  Improvement  program. 

Source:  Provincial. 

Deecrtptlon:  The  purpose  of  this  program 
Is  to  assist  farmers  by  providing  some  of  the 
capital  required  to  Improve  land  and  build- 
ings. The  program  Is  designed  to  provide  In- 
centive programs  that  will  result  In  the  opti- 
mum development  of  Individual  farm  enter- 
prises. The  maximum  contribution  under  all 
•ub-programs  shall  not  exceed  910,000. 

Eligibility:  Small  and  part-time  farmers 
tbat  have  met  the  census  definition  of  a 
commercial  farmer. 

Projects  eligible  for  assistance  Include: 
land  Improvement,  erosion  protection  and 
strecun  pollution  control. 

Budget:  94,000  budgeted  for  1981-83. 

Utilization:  Very  little  use  Is  being  made 
»f  this  program.  The  majority  of  the  farm 
development  Is  being  carried  out  under  the 
Farm  Development  Program. 

PUNCK  EDWASO  ISLAND 

Title:  New  farmer  program. 

Funding:  Federal/Provincial. 

Deecrlptlon:  Under  this  Program  quali- 
fied residents  wtio  are  establishing  a  farm 
for  the  first  time  are  eligible  to  receive  up 
to  935.000  as  a  forglveable  loan  together 
with  advice  and  assistance  In  making  other 
financing  arrangement  and  technical  advice 
and  training  in  preparing  a  general  farm 
management  plant. 

UtUlzaUon:  During  197fr-ai  approximately 
$880,000  was  advanced  under  this  Program 
to  61  farmers  whose  primary  production  was 
potatoes. 

Title:  Family  farm  development  program. 

Funding:  Federal/ Provincial. 

Description:  Under  this  Program  qualified 
residents  may  receive  up  to  925,000  as  per- 
formance grant  assistance  In  establishing  a 
farm  or  916,000  for  further  developing  an 
established  farm.  The  program  is  aimed  at 
providing  an  integrated  package  of  financial 
assistance  and  the  technical  support  neces- 


sary to  assist  farmers  In  Improving  their 
skills  as  producers  and  farm  managers. 

Utilization:  During  1976-81  approximately 
92,900,000  was  advanced  to  200  producers 
whose  primary  production  was  potatoes. 

Title:  Agricultural  Limestone  Incentive 
Policy. 

Funding:  Provincial. 

Description :  As  a  means  of  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  agricultural  land,  producers 
are  encouraged  to  use  soil  acidity  corrective 
limestone.  Eligible  producers  may  receive  911 
per  metre  tonne  to  a  maximum  of  180  tonnes 
per  year. 

Utilization:  In  1980-81,  9746,966  was  ad- 
vanced to  1818  producers.  The  program  Is 
primarily  aimed  at  other  crops  but  €M  those 
crops  are  frequently  In  the  potato  crop  rota- 
tion plan,  the  program  Is  considered  to  sig- 
nificantly benefit  potato  producers  as  well. 

Title:  P.E.I.  Crop  Insurance  Program  (Po- 
tatoes) 

Funding:  Federal/ Provincial 

Description:  The  Crop  Insurance  Program 
Is  designed  to  stabilize  the  income  of  farmers 
by  Insurance  against  crop  loss  due  to  natural 
hazards  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Potato  crops  may  be  Insured  at  either  70 
percent  or  80  percent  of  the  established 
yield  (usually  a  six  year  average)  at  a  se- 
lected value  of  93.00,  93.60  or  94.00  In  the 
case  of  70  percent  coverage  or  92.50,  93.00 
or  93.60  In  the  case  of  80  percent  coverage. 
For  70  percent  coverage  the  average  pre- 
mium rate  Is  8.2  percent  and  for  80  percent 
coverage  It  Is  10  percent.  Assuming,  for  exam- 
ple an  established  yield  of  200  cwt.  and  80 
percent  coverage  at  the  93.00  rate,  the  prem- 
ium would  be 

300    X^  80    X    8.00    X    10  or  948.00 
100  100 

per  acre,  half  of  which  Is  paid  by  the  federal 
government,  the  P.E.I.  Crop  Insurance 
Agency  administers  the  program. 

Eligibility:  In  order  to  qualify  for  cover- 
age, growers  must — 

1  Plant  certified  or  better  seed. 

2.  Insure  all  potato  acreage. 

3.  Complete  planting  by  June  16.  (June  10 
for  Oems  and  Sebagoes) 

4.  Complete  harvest  by  October  16. 

5.  Follow  recommended  and  acceptable  cul- 
tural  and   crop   protection  practices. 

Budget:  In  1980,  about  28.000  acres  of  pota- 
toes or  half  of  the  total  provincial  potato 
acreage  was  Insured.  From  247  accounts,  total 
coverage  amounted  to  91. 4  million  and  pre- 
miums paid  totalled  9661,000. 

Comments :  Special  coverage  Is  available  to 
seed  potato  growers  with  slightly  higher 
coverage  and  premium  rates.  A  Bacterial 
Ring  Rot  Rider  Is  also  available  and  provides 
930  per  acre  to  defray  costs  of  clean-up. 

Title:  Potato  disinfection  program. 

Funding:  Provincial. 

Description:  To  aid  In  the  control  and 
eventual  eradication  of  Bacterial  Ring  Rot, 
the  Province,  as  a  free  service,  will  steam 
clean  and  disinfect  potato  storages,  han- 
dling equipment  and  machinery  following 
clean-up  at  the  close  of  each  shipping  season. 

Utilization:  Under  this  program  around 
500  warehouses/storages,  20,000  trucks, 
5-6,000  refer  cars  and  10,000  pieces  of  other 
equipment  are  disinfected  each  year  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  9300,000. 

Title:  Cull  burial  program. 

Funding:  Provincial. 

Etescrlptlon :  To  aid  In  the  control  of  po- 
tato disease  and  for  general  environmental 
considerations  the  Province,  as  a  free  service 
to  producers,  will  upon  request  provide  bull- 
dozers for  burying  cull  potatoes  from  May  1 
through  July  16. 

Utilization:  This  service  Is  utilized  by  ap- 
proximately 150  growers  at  a  cost  of  about 
9150,000. 

Title:  Seed  Incentive  Program. 

Funding:  Provincial. 

Description:  As  a  means  of  encouraging 


producers  whose  crop  has  been  Infected  with 
BRR  to  eradicate  the  disease  on  their  farm, 
the  Province  assists  in  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing new  seed.  Under  this  program,  eligible 
growers  may  receive  930  per  acre  providing 
proper  clean-up  and  disinfection  Is  effected 
and  new  seed  of  Foundation  Class  or  better 
Is  purchased. 

Utilization:  This  program  has  been  used 
by  practically  all  eligible  producers  but  as 
the  Incidence  of  BRR  has  decreased,  the 
use  of  the  program  has  dropped  to  the  extent 
that  In  1979/80  only  13  growers  applied  for 
approximately  940,000. 

Title:   P.E.I.  Lending  Authority. 

Funding:  Provincial. 

Description:  The  Lending  Authority  offers 
P.E.I,  producers  a  complete  credit  package 
for  working  capital  based  on  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  acquisition  of  land,  buildings 
and  equipment.  Short-term  loans  are  offered 
at  prime  rate  and  long-term  loans  are  offered 
at  the  Authority's  cost  of  borrowing. 

Title:  Property  Tax  Credit. 

Description :  Bona  fide  farmers  are  granted 
a  real  property  tax  deferral  that  amounts  to 
approximately  9200  per  year  on  the  average 
farm. 

Title:  Land  Development  Corporation. 

Description:  Producers  wishing  to  acquire 
land  by  purchase  or  rental  may  look  to  the 
Corporation  which  temporarily  acquires 
available  land  and  holds  It  to  facilitate  pro- 
ducers In  establishing  or  expanding  farm 
operations. 

STATE  OP  MAINE 

Title:   Agricultural  conservation  program. 

Source:  Federal-State. 

Description:  This  Federal  program,  author- 
ized In  1936  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  provides  farm- 
ers with  government  cost-sharing  toward 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  pollution  abate- 
ment, soil,  water,  woodland  and  wildlife  con- 
servation practices  on  farmland.  To  be  eligi- 
ble, farmers  must  be  cooperators  with  their 
local  county  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District,  and  practices  must  meet  specifica- 
tions defined  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  The  maximum  yearly  amount  avail- 
able to  Individual  farmers  was  92,500  until 

1979  when  It  was  Increased  to  93,500.  The 
Federal  cost  sharing  rate  ranges  from  60  per- 
cent to  76  percent  depending  on  the  practice. 

Funding:  Since  1977.  the  annual  federal 
appropriation  for  this  program  has  been  9190 
million.  The  State  of  Maine  has  expended  on 
the  order  of  92  to  93  million  annually,  with 
Aroostook  County  accounting  for  26  percent 
to  30  percent  of  total  state  expenditures. 

Utilization:  In  1979  federal  payments  to 
farmers  In  Aroostook  County  totalled  9854,150 
of  which  approximately  9830,570  was  paid  for 
practices   applicable   to   potato   farmers.   In 

1980  Aroostook  County  farmers  received 
9807.194  with  9789,880.  applicable  to  poUto 
growers.  State  wide  expenditures  to  all  farm- 
ers totalled  93.305.819  In  1979,  and  92,022,230 
In  1980.  Table  1  provides  a  breakdown  of 
practices  utilized  In  Aroostook  County.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  added  euiother  9161,185  in 
1979  and  9167,904  In  1980  to  the  cost  of  the 
Aroostook  County  ACP  Program. 

Title:  Livestock  feed-potato  diversion 
program. 

Source:  Federal. 

Description:  This  program  allows  the  fed- 
eral government  to  make  payment  to  potato 
farmers  for  diverting  potatoes  to  livestock 
feed  or  starch  In  surplus  years  to  avoid  de- 
pressing prices  due  to  oversupply.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  the  program,  potatoes  have 
to  meet  a  specific  grade  requirement  and 
then  be  processed  for  feeding  to  livestock  to 
Insure  the  potatoes  will  not  enter  normal 
trade  channels.  This  program  Is  authorized 
by  Section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946. 

Funding:  Monies  paid  to  growers  for  di- 
version of  potatoes  are  derived  from  a  fed- 
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eral  pool  created  by  import  tariffs.  The  Food 
Safety  and  Quality  Service  of  the  U8DA 
initiates  a  request  for  funds  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Responsibility  for  this  program  now  re- 
sides with  the  Agricultural  Marketmg 
Service. 

Utilization :  The  Potato  Diversion  Program 
has  only  been  used  twice  in  the  last  decade. 

In  1979  over  140  Aroostook  County  farmers 
signed  up  for  the  program  which  diverted 
1.46  million  hundredweight  of  potatoes. 
Farmers  were  reimbursed  at  a  rate  of  92Jt0/ 
cwt  during  the  first  30  days  and  91.70/cwt 
during  the  final  30  days  for  a  total  of 
93.233,134  In  payments.  In  1980.  the  pro- 
gram was  again  approved  to  benefit  118 
farmers  who  diverted  .5  million  hundred- 
weight and  were  reimbursed  93.34/cwt  for 
a  toUlc' 91.105.827. 

Title:  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Loans. 

(1)  Ownership  Loans:  These  loans  may 
be  obtained  for  the  purchase,  enlargement, 
or  development  of  farms,  which  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  size  of  a  family-type  unit.  Such 
loans  also  may  be  used  to  refinance  debts 
and  to  finance  a  small,  non-farm  enterprise, 
when  It  Is  necessary  to  supplement  the  farm 
Income  to  provide  the  Individual  with  a 
reasonable  sMndard  of  living.  The  interest 
rate  Is  determined  annually,  and  a  loan  may 
be  amortized  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  40 
years.  Loans  may  be  made  to  eligible  Indi- 
viduals, cooperatives.  corporations  and 
partnerships.  Also,  Farm  Ownership  loans 
may  be  made  at  lower  Interest  rates  to 
eligible  limited-resource  applicants.  Such 
applicants  are  those  with  low  Incomes,  who 
are  operators  of  small  farms.  They  are  handi- 
capped bv  such  factors  as  limited  education, 
low  managerial  skills,  lack  of  adequate  land 
and  other  cantlal  Items,  low  producing 
farms  and  economic  conditions. 

FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  INTEREST  RATES  ARE  SHOWN  FOR 
FISCAL    YEARS   1979-81    FOR   AROOSTOOK   COUNTY 


Refulir  lotni         LImitM)  resource 


FlKMl 

ytir 


Told       Amount 


Rate, 
percent 


Rate, 

per- 

Amount      cent 


1979...  11,018,900     $652,200    tW-9        $366,700  3 

1980...     1,753.100    1,270.000      10-12         483,100       4-5 
1981'..    1,568,200    1, 164,700  12U-13H      403,500  5 


■  Throufh  June  1981. 

Title:  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Loans. 

(2)  Operating  Loans:  Operating  loans  may 
be  made  to  provide  financing  for  the  opera- 
tion of  farm  enterprises,  not  exceeding  the 
family-type  unit.  Loan  funds  may  be  used 
for  annual  operating  expenses,  purchasing 
livestock  and  equipment,  refinancing  debts, 
non-farm  enterprises,  home  operations,  etc. 
The  Interest  rate  Is  determined  annually  and 
loans  may  be  written  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 7  years,  with  a  7-year  renewal  feature. 
Loans  may  be  made  at  a  lower  interest  rate 
to  eligible,  limited-resource  applicants,  as 
defined  under  Farm  Ownership  loans,  above. 

FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  INTEREST  RATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1979-81  FOR  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY 


Reiular  loans         Limited  resource 


Rate, 
Fiscal  Rele,  per- 

year  Total       Amount      percent     Amount      cent 


1979...  $4,484,690  $4,010,000  8H-9H  $474,690 
1980...  4,602,370  4,028,720  10^-12)4  573,650 
1981'..    4,792,890    3,737,460      13-14^1.055,430 


5 

6-7 

7 


of  such  financing  Is  to  assist  eligible  at^ll- 
cants,  who  have  sustained  losses,  to  continue 
normal  farming  operations  and  return  to 
other  sourcxs  of  credit  as  soon  as  possible. 
Loans  may  be  made  for  annual  operating 
purposes,  and  to  make  a  major  adjustment 
In  a  farm  operation.  Loans  may  be  written 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  40  years,  depending 
on  loan  purpose  and  security. 

FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  INTEREST  RATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1979-81  FOR  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY 


ToUl 

Interest  rates 

Fiscal  year 

Actual  loss 

Percent 

operatini 

expense 

1979 

1980 

1981' 

$18,800,720 
18,175,870 
18,222,730 

5 
5 
5 

7X-9H 
10;*-14 
12>^15 

>  To  June  30  1981. 

(4)  Economic  Emergency  Loans:  "nils  loan 
program  was  authorized  In  1978  under  Pub- 
lic Law  95-334.  It  expires  In  September,  1981. 
The  objective  of  the  Economic  Emergency 
loan  program  Is  to  make  adequate,  financial 
assistance  available  to  bonafide  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  primarily  and  directly  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  production,  so  that 
they  may  continue  their  normal,  farming 
or  ranching  operations  during  the  economic 
emergency  which  has  caused  a  lack  of  agri- 
cultural credit,  due  to  national  or  area-wide 
economic  stress,  such  as  a  general  tightening 
of  agricultural  or  an  unfavorable  relation- 
ship between  production  costs  and  prices  re- 
ceived for  agricultural  commodities.  It  Is  the 
policy  to  consider  making  guaranteed  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  loans,  and  further,  to  fully 
participate  with  the  applicants  normal  agri- 
cultural lender  when  making  insured  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  loans.  Loan  funds  may  be 
used  for  either  real  estate  or  c^rating  pur- 
poses, and  written  for  a  period,  not  to  exceed 
40  years,  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the 
loan.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  size  of 
the  farm  operation,  and  loans  may  be  made 
to  Individuals,  cooperatives,  corporations  or 
partnerships.  The  principal  balance  out- 
standing at  any  time  may  not  exceed 
9660,000. 

FUNDING  LEVELS  AND  INTEREST  RATES  ARE  SHOWN   FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1979-81  FOR  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY 


Tctol 

Interest  rates 

Fiscal  year 

Operatini 

Real  esUte 

1979 

1980 

1981' 

$3, 154, 840 
5, 095, 570 
4,614,400 

8H-9H 
lOK-14 
li-U'i 

8«-9 
10-14 
12; 4-13) 4 

'  To  June  30, 1981. 

(3)  Emergency  Locuis:  In  the  event  that 
a  natural  disaster  causes  serious  agricultural 
losses,  the  area  affected  may  be  designated 
for   emergency   loan   benefits.   The   purpose 


'  Thioufh  June  1981. 

(5)  Soil  and  Water  Loans:  These  loans  may 
be  obtained  by  eligible  applicants  to  develop 
or  Improve  water,  land  and  forest  resources 
In  accordance  with  approved  conservation 
practices.  This  program  was  not  utilized  in 
Ar<x)Stook   County  In   Fiscal   Years   1979-81. 

Utilization :  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA)  Loans. — Allocations  to  the  State  of 
Maine  for  these  programs  In  Fiscal  Years  1978 
through  1980  approximated  945  to  950  mil- 
lion. Aroostook  County's  share  of  these  mon- 
ies from  1978  to  the  present  has  been  927-30 
million  annually.  Most  of  this  has  been  util- 
ized by  potato  farmers. 

Title:  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  (ASCS)  Loan  Programs: 

Source:  Federal. — 

(1)  Commodity  loan  program:  This  pro- 
gram was  established  to  help  foster  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  certain  agricultural  crops. 
Oats  constitute  the  only  crop  affected  In 
Aroostook  County.  This  affects  potato  growers 
who  grow  oats  as  a  rotation  crop.  The  loan 
program  allows  eligible  producers  to   take 


out  a  loan  and  hold  their  commodity  to  sell 
when  the  market  may  be  more  favorable.  The 
loans  are  made  directly  to  a  producer  with 
the  commodity  put  up  as  collateral.  When  the 
loan  matures,  no  later  than  9  months,  the 
producer  may  either  repay  the  loan  plus 
Interest  or  forfeit  the  commodity  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  loan 
thus  represents  a  price  support,  guaranteeing 
farmers  a  minimum  price. 

Funding  Levels/Interest  Rates:  In  Fiscal 
Year  1979,  Aroostook  County  farmers  ob- 
tained Commodity  Loans  for  nine  percent 
Interest.  Rates  rose  to  13%  In  April  1980,  and 
currently  are  14i/j%.  A  variable  Interest  rate 
Is  now  In  effect.  Loans  will  be  Issued  at  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  government.  Currently 
the  loans  are  being  based  on  91.36/bu.  The 
market  price  projected  for  next  spring  Is 
91 .80-92 .00/ bu.  In  very  few  cases  has  It  been 
to  the  farmers  advantage  to  forfeit  the  crop 
to  the  government.  On  a  national  basis  tbe 
average  support  price  has  generally  been 
less  than  the  average  market  price.  Thus 
this  program  Is  considered  a  loan  subsidy, 
not  a  direct  subsidy. 

(2)  Farm  storage  facility  and  drying  equip- 
ment loan  program:  This  program  offers 
loans  to  help  fanners  buy,  build  or  remodel 
on-farm  storage  facilities  and  to  obtain  the 
drying  and  handling  equipment  they  need. 
Need  for  eligible  storage  structures,  which 
include  conventional  bins,  multipurpose 
structures,  upright  sUo-type  structures  and 
horizontal  type  bunker  silos,  is  based  on  two 
years  production,  minus  existing  storage  ca- 
pacity. Operating  equipment  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  storage  or  drying  unit  may 
be  included  in  the  loan. 

Funding  levels/interest  rates:  In  Fiscal 
Year  1979,  the  maximum  loan  was  85  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  structure  tmd  equipment. 
The  remaining  16  percent  of  the  cost  was 
paid  by  the  farmer  before  the  loan  is 
disbursed. 

A  loan  amount  or  the  outstanding  loan 
balance  with  any  farmer  was  limited  to 
(50,000.  Loan  repayment  terms  allowed  for 
a  maximum  of  seven  equal  annual  Instaill- 
ments  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  rate 
for  loans  based  on  applications  filed  by  close 
of  business  March  21,  1979.  was  7  percent 
per  annum.  The  rate  for  loans  based  on 
applications  filed  after  March  31.  1979.  was 
10.5  percent  per  annum. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1981.  the  program  was 
altered  slightly.  The  maximum  loan  has  been 
reduced  to  76  percent  of  the  cost.  Farmers 
can  borrow  up  to  950,000  with  25  percent 
down  and  14.5  percent  Interest.  The  loans 
win  be  subject  to  adjustment  In  the  interest 
rate  each  October  1  and  April  1.  Repayment 
of  the  loan  Is  made  through  annual  install- 
ments over  a  five-year  pM'lod. 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1979,  8  farmers  In  Aroos- 
took County  received  9118,744  In  loans 
through  this  program.  In  Fiscal  Year  1980, 
28  farmers  In  the  County  had  outstanding 
loans  in  the  amount  of  9378.410. 

Title:  Tax  Subsidies. 

Income  Deductions:  Farmers  are  allowed 
to  reduce  gross  taxable  Income  by  deducting 
all  business  expense  including  hired  labor, 
repairs  and  maintenance.  Interest  paid  on 
loans  and  mortgages,  rental  expenses,  feed, 
seed  and  fertilizer  costs,  machine  hire,  pur- 
chased supplies,  gasoline,  fuel  and  oil,  stor- 
age and  warehousing  expenses.  State  sales 
and  local  property  taxes.  Insurance  costs, 
utilities,  freight  and  trucking,  conservation 
expenses,  land  clearing  expenses,  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans,  employee  benefit  pro- 
grams, and  depreciation  on  equipment  and 
structures  used  In  business  which  have  a  use- 
ful life  in  excess  of  one  year. 

Tax  Credits:  Tax  credits  are  subtracted 
from  tax  liability  and  so  directly  reduce  the 
farmers  tax  burden.  There  are  two  tax  cred- 
its applicable  to  potato  farmers:  a  fuel  tax 
credit  and  Investment  credit. 

Fuel  tax  credits  allow  farmers  to  claim  as 
a  tax  credit  the  federal  excise  tax  paid  on 
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gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  special  motor  fuels,  and 
aviation  fuels  whlcb  are  used  on  tbe  farm 
for  farming  purposes  (off  road).  Tbls 
amotints  to  recovery  of  a  federal  tax  already 
paid. 

An  investment  credit  of  10%  of  tbe  cost 
of  Investments  is  allowed  for  business  equip- 
ment or  specialized  single  purpose  storage 
or  structures  with  a  minimum  useful  life  of 
3  years.  In  addition.  If  a  farmer  Invests  In 
energy  equipment  for  alternative  energy  gen- 
eration fixxn  blomass,  hydropower  solar  or 
wind,  addltlon&l  credits  of  10%  to  16%  may 
b«  taken.  Tbls  latter  energy  credit  generally 
applies  only  to  Investments  made  between 
September  1978  and  December  1983. 

State  Sales  Tax:  A  6-percent  sales  tax  Is 
assessed  to  all  articles  sold  In  Maine,  unless 
specifically  exempt. 

Exemptions:  Items  for  whlcb  sales  tax  Is 
refunded  or  whlcb  are  exempted  from  sales 
tax,  and  wblch  pertain  to  potato  farmers 
Include:  seed,  feed,  fertilizer,  pesticides.  In- 
secticides, fungicides,  defoliants  and  de- 
preciable equipment  used  In  agrlcxiltural 
production.  Tbls  Includes  field  machinery 
and  machinery  to  transfer  tbe  crop  to  stor- 
age, as  well  as  sorting  and  packaging  equip- 
ment, but  not  equipment  associated  with 
storage  of  the  product  such  as  cooling  and 
ventilation  equipment.  Vehicles  used  to  han- 
dle tbe  packaged  product,  sucb  as  forkllfts 
or  to  transfer  tbe  product  to  market,  as 
trucks,  also  are  not  exempt. 

Property  Taxes:  Property  tax  Is  assessed 
and  collected  by  municipalities  In  Maine. 
These  revenues  are  used  to  support  local 
services  such  as  schools  and  road  mainte- 
nance, and  consequently  tax  rates  and  val- 
uations are  widely  varied. 

Property  Tax  Reductions:  Two  Maine  laws 
exist  which  enable  farmers  to  potentially  re- 
duce property  tax  liabilities.  The  Farm  and 
Open  Space  Tax  Law  Is  Intended  to  assure 
that  farmland  Is  taxed  as  farmland  not  as 
developable  land.  Landowners  who  classify 
land  under  tbls  law  are  assessed  a  penalty 
U  tbe  land  is  thereafter  developed.  Since 
farmland  In  Aroostook  County  is  not  being 
assessed  at  a  higher  value  due  to  develop- 
mental pressures,  there  Is  little  Incentive  for 
its  use  In  this  area. 

A  second  law,  the  Tree  Orowth  Tax  Law, 
limits  tbe  valuation  of  forest  land  to  the 
annual  stumpage  value  determined  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis.  Like  tbe  Parm  and  Open 
Space  Law,  a  penalty  Is  assessed  for  con- 
version of  land  to  other  than  forestry-re- 
lated uses.  Land  eiu-oUed  imder  this  law  is 
generally  valued  beflow  prevailing  rates  for 
undeveloped  land,  and  consequently,  it  is 
widely  used  throughout  tbe  State.  Partici- 
pation by  potato  farmers  in  this  program 
Is  undetermined. 


Title:  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Storage  Construc- 
tion Financial  Assistance. 

Source:  Federal. 

Description:  Assistance  for  construction  of 
new  storage  or  renovation  of  existing  storage 
wblcb  will  extend  tbe  storage  period  and/ 
or  retain  quality  of  storable  produce  at  an 
improved  level. 

Eligibility:  Producer  groups  of  3  or  more 
primary  producers  are  eligible  for  up  to  one 
third  of  tbe  total  cost  of  tbe  project  but  not 
to  exceed  (SOCOOO  for  any  single  project. 

Budget:  The  annual  budget  has  ranged 
from  tl-«3.5  million  since  the  Inception  of 
the  progrv.Tn  In  1973. 

Utilization :  Utilization  of  the  program  baa 
been  50  percent  plus  for  apple  storages,  30 
percent  for  potato  storages  and  the  balance 
for  carrot,  onion,  cabbage,  horseradish,  ru- 
tabagas and  pears.  Regional  utilization  has 
been  46  percent  to  British  Columbia,  5  per- 
cent Alberta,  10  percent  Manitoba,  20  percent 
Ontario,  16  percent  In  Quebec  and  6  percent 


for  Kew  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Eklward  Island. 

Comments:  Tbe  program  has  not  been 
readily  accepted  by  potato  producers  in 
P.E.I.  and  N.B.  who  have  been  reluctant  to 
form  up  Into  producer  groups  to  become  eli- 
gible. 

Title:  Advance  Payments  for  Storage 
Crops. 

Source:  Federal. 

Description:  Agriculture  Canada  agrees  to 
pay  the  interest  on  loans  to  producers  who 
as  an  association  undertake  to  market  their 
produce  In  an  orderly  marketing  scheme 
through  specified  purchases  and  to  repay  the 
principal  amount  of  tbe  loan  as  sales  are 
made. 

Eligibility:  A  group  of  producers  formed 
up  Into  a  legal  organization  to  represent  a 
significant  portion  of  production  in  an  area. 

Budget:  Annual  budget  Is  $3,000,000  for 
all  storable  crops.  Potato  producers  In  P.E.I, 
and  N.B.  received  t350.960  in  1980. 

UtUlzatlon :  360  growers  in  P.E.I,  and  N3. 
took  advantage  of  the  program  in  1980. 

Title:  Agricultural  Stabilization  Act. 

Source:  Federal. 

Description:  Producers  may  make  appli- 
cation to  tbe  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
quest that  their  crop  be  "designated"  for  de- 
ficiency payments. 

The  Act  provides  for  payments  to  producers 
to  stabilize  returns  at  a  level  of  90  percent 
of  the  previous  five  year  average  adjusted  by 
any  Increase  or  decrease  in  tbe  cost  of  pro- 
duction over  the  previous  five  year  average 
cost.  Regional  programs  are  considered  if 
specific  conditions  affected  one  area  more 
than  others. 

Eligibility:  Individual  producers  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  with  maximum  payments 
to  apply  according  to  criteria  established  by 
tbe  Agricultural  Stabilization  Board. 

Budget:  The  annual  budget  Includes  an 
estimate  for  total  cost  for  products  "named" 
In  tbe  Act  as  well  as  for  "designated"  prod- 
ucts. Each  program  is  approved  separately 
by  Treasury  Board. 

Utilization:  Stabilization  payments  were 
made  to  producers  in  Eastern  Canada  on  the 
1979  crop  but  not  for  1980. 

Comcnts:  The  Agricultural  Products  Board 
has  authority  under  comparison  legislation 
to  purchase  product  or  otherwise  to  facilitate 
disposal  of  product  If  market  conditions  can 
be  improved. 

Section  II — Technical  StjppoRT 

NEW   BRUNSWICK 

Potato  Industry  Evaluation  &  Education. 
Bon  Accord  See  Potato  Farm. 
Post  Harvest  Testing  Program. 
Contracts  Program. 

PBINCE  EOWABDS  ISLAND 


Extension  &  Marketing. 

MAINE 

U.S.  Crop  Reporting  Service. 

Federal-State  Market  News  Service. 

Federal-State  Inspection  Service. 

US.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

VS.  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

University  of  Maine  Research  Station. 

University  of  Maine  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion. 

Maine  Seed  Potato  Board. 

Maine  State  Seed  Potato  Certification  Pro- 
gram. 

U.S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

ACKICULTUKE   CANADA 

Inspection  Services. 

NEW  BSUNSWICK 

Title:  Potato  Industry  Evaluation  b  Edu- 
cation. 

Source:  Provincial. 

Description:  This  Is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  develop,  evaluate 
and  communicate  new  and  existing  tech- 
nologies for  the  potato  Industry  In  N.B.  Ac- 


tivities carried  out  under  this  program  in- 
clude: 

(1)  Wicklow  Resource  Centre — Provides 
staff  as  resource  people  In  the  areas  of  po- 
tato production,  entomology,  pathology,  soil 
management  and  storage  management. 

(2)  Plot  Work — Soil  management  and  fer- 
tility testing. 

(3)  Production  Records — Information  is 
gathered  and  assembled  on  soil  samples,  fer- 
tility, climatology,  yields,  herbicides  and 
pesticides.  Information  will  subsequently 
provide  a  data  base  on  which  to  make  crop 
recommendations  to  growers. 

(4)  Pest  Management — Provides  informa- 
tion regarding  Insect  population  levels  and 
advises  growers  on  Insecticide  applications. 

(6)  Variety  Screening  and  Multiplication — 
This  program  screens  varieties  and  advanced 
seedlings  with  respect  to  their  potential  in 
foreign  and  domestic  markets. 

Eligibility:  N.B.  potato  growers. 

Budget:  N/A. 

UtUlzatlon:  N/A. 

Comments:  This  is  not  a  comprehensive 
list  of  projects  carried  out  under  Potato  In- 
dustry Evaluation  and  Education,  but  serves 
as  a  representative  sample. 

Title:  Bon  AowMd  Seed  Potato  Parm. 

Source:  Provincial. 

Description:  The  Bon  Accord  Seed  Potato 
Farm  provides  virus-free,  high-quality,  seed 
potatoes  to  the  New  Brunswick  seed  pot&to 
industry.  Nineteen  varieties  are  produced  In 
three  seed  classes:  Pre-Ellte,  EHlte  I  and  Elite 
n.  The  farm  also  serves  a  promotional  func- 
tion to  the  seed  Industry. 

EllgibiUty:  N/A. 

Budget:  N/A. 

Utilization:  Pre-Ellte  and  Elite  I  stocks, 
not  required  at  Bon  Accord,  and  all  of  the 
Elite  n  stock  were  graded  and  sold  to  91 
eligible  seed  growers  in  1980-81. 

Title:  Post  harvest  testing  program. 

Source:  Provincial. 

Descrlpition :  This  program  provides  a 
method  of  determining  disease  levels  In  New 
Brunswick  seed  potato  lots.  A  field  testing 
program  Is  conducted  In  Florida  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  The  information  Is  communi- 
cated to  participating  growers  and  Is  also 
used  to  form  a  data  base  of  information  on 
disease  levels. 

EliglbUlty:  N/A. 

Budget:  N/A. 

UUllzatlon:  N/A. 

Title:  Contracts  program. 

Source:  Provincial. 

Description:  Funds  are  provided  to  the 
N.B.  Potato  Agency  to  conduct  two  programs. 

(1)  Mandatory  disinfection  service  and 
storages  and  cull  piles  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Potato  Disease  Eradication 
Act. 

(2)  To  conduct  a  Potato  Disease  Survey 
and  to  certify  areas  which  are  free  from 
rlngrot. 

EUglblllty:  N/A. 
Budget:  1981-82,  (80,000. 
Utilization:  N/A. 

FBINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND 

Title:    Extension/Marketing. 

Funding:  Provincial. 

Description:  In  addition  to  the  specific 
programs  outlined,  a  general  advice  service 
Is  available  in  areu  of  land  management, 
pest  and  disesise  control,  marketing,  engi- 
neering, soil  testing,  climatology  etc. 

MAINE 

Technical  Assistance  and  Research  Pro- 
grams: These  programs  provide  information 
which  enable  potato  growers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  to  Improve  production  and  to 
better  compete  in  the  marketplace.  It  should 
be  noted  that  many  of  these  programs 
benefit  not  only  Maine  potato  growers  but 
also  potato  growers  in  Canada  and  else- 
where in  tbe  U.S. 
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(1)  vs.  Crop  Reporting  Service:  An 
agency  within  the  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Crop  Reporting  Service  reports 
production  statistics  on  various  agricultural 
crops  including  potatoes.  This  Information 
is  available  to  all  potato  farmers;  utilization 
is  high.  Funds  are  appropriated  on  a  na- 
tional basis  for  the  program  as  a  whole;  the 
contribution  of  Federal  resources  benefit- 
ting Maine  potato  farmers  is  estimated  at 
approximately  tSCOOO   to  $40,000  annually. 

(2)  Federal-State  Market  News  Service: 
This  program,  jointly  funded  by  tbe  State 
of  Maine  and  tbe  U8DA,  Issues  a  daily  potato 
bulletin  whlcb  provides  market  price  in- 
formation, sui^ly/demand  indicators,  and 
information  on  terminal  and  shipping  point 
markets.  The  bulletin  has  a  circulation  of 
700-900.  The  State  of  Maine  contributes 
$18,600  annually  to  the  Service.  The  Fed- 
eral contribution  Is  unknown. 

(3)  Federal-State  Inspection  Service: 
This  program  provides  the  potato  Industry 
with  a  voluntary  grading  service  funded  by 
fees  paid  by  the  users  of  the  program.  In 
1980,  this  service  was  utilized  by  an  esti- 
mated 20%  of  the  growers,  although  In  prior 
years,  utilization  has  been  on  tbe  order  of 
76-«0%.  As  a  result  of  recent  legislation, 
the  State  of  Maine  will  contribute  approxi- 
mately $100,000  to  tbe  program  in  1981-82 
and  $120,000  in  1982-83  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  users  and  obtain  greater 
participation. 

(4)  U.8.  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SOS) : 
The  SCS  is  a  federal  agency  within  the  USDA 
whose  mandate  is  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  farmers  towards  the  reduction  of 
soil  loss  and  improvement  of  water-quality. 
This  agency  works  through  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  local  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Districts  which  are  supported  by  State 
and  local  funds.  About  one-third  of  tbe 
State's  potato  farmers  utilize  this  service. 
Federal  funding  supporting  tbls  activity  is 
estimated  at  $26O,00O/year.  State  funds  sup- 
porting the  3  Aroostook  County  Districts  ap- 
proximate $6,600/year.  The  Districts  also 
raise  money  locally  through  sale  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  agricultural  drainage  tile. 

(6)  VS.  Agricultural  Research  Service: 
This  agency,  also  within  the  USDA,  conducts 
two  research  programs  which  benefit  Maine 
potato  farmers:  (1)  A  plant  breeding  pro- 
gram conducted  in  Beltsville.  Maryland 
budgeted  at  an  estimated  $110,000/year;  and 
(2)  A  soil  and  water  laboratoi^  In  Orono, 
Maine  at  which  studies  on  soil  borne  patho- 
gens related  to  potatoes  is  being  conducted 
under  a  budget  of  approximately  $60,000/ 
year. 

(6)  University  of  Maine  Research  Station: 
The  University  of  Maine  conducts  a  variety 
of  research  programs  related  to  tbe  potato 
Industry  utilizing  Federal  and  State  ftinds 
approximately  $l76,000/year  and  industry 
funding  of  approximately  $96,000/year. 

(7)  University  of  Maine  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service:  This  service  provides  educa- 
tional assistance  to  potato  growers  related  to 
all  aspects  of  production  and  marketing  In- 
cluding farm  management,  pest  management, 
engineering  and  financial  technical  assist- 
ance. Tbe  Service  maintains  4-6  potato  spe- 
cialists to  serve  tbe  industry.  The  cost  of 
the  Service,  t^jproxlmately  $160,000  annually, 
is  jointly  shared  by  the  Federal  government 
(60%),  State  government  (40%)  and  County 
government  (10%). 

(8)  Maine  Seed  Potato  Board:  This  Board 
was  established  by  tbe  Maine  Legislature  to 
produce  seed  potatoes  for  distribution  and 
sale  to  Maine  potato  growers,  and  to  guide 
work  on  improving  the  quality  of  Maine  seed 
poUtoes.  Through  1980,  It  has  been  funded 
entirely  through  industry  taxes.  Recent  leg- 
islation has  approved  a  state  contribution  of 
$160,000  over  the  period  1981-83  to  help  fund 
capital  Improvements. 

(9)  Maine  State  Seed  Potato  Certification 
Program:  A  major  activity  of  the  Oi vision 


of  Plant  Industry  within  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  tbe  certification  of 
seed  potatoes.  A  crew  of  14  year-round  seed 
inspectors,  supplemented  by  20  additional 
Inspectors  In  the  summer,  is  responsible  for 
testing  seed  plots  for  State  certification. 
Although  tbls  activity  is  funded  through  the 
collection  of  Industry  taxes,  the  State  con- 
tributes approximately  one  man -year  an- 
nually in  administrative  services  towards 
this  and  other  programs  related  to  potatoes. 
(10)  U.S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Research/Development  Grants:  Three  Fed- 
eral grants  have  been  awarded  to  assist  the 
Maine  potato  Industry  since  1977.  These 
grants,  totalling  $107,000  provided  funds  to 
study  transportation  alternatives  for  mar- 
keting potatoes,  to  Investigate  and  facilitate 
foreign  export  of  potatoes,  and  to  Improve 
the  sales  and  marketing  structure  of  tbe 
industry. 

FEDERAL 

Title:  Inspection  Services. 

Source:  Federal. 

Description:  Agriculture  Canada  through 
Plant  Quarantine  Division  of  the  Food  Pro- 
duction and  Inspection  Branch,  provides 
field  storage  and  laboratory  examination  of 
seed  potatoes.  This  service  has  been  free  but 
currently  a  Seed  Potato  Quality  Program  is 
being  initiated  which  will  Include  user-pay 
provisions  on  a  shared  cost  system. 

The  Dairy,  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Division  of 
tbe  Food  Production  and  Inspection  Branch 
provides  shipping  point  inspection  on  all 
shipments  of  table  potatoes  leaving  P.E.I, 
and  N.B.  for  domestic  or  export  markets.  An 
Inspection  fee  Is  paid  by  tbe  shipper. 

Title:  General. 

Description:  The  Department  of  Industry. 
Trade  and  Conunerce  have  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams available  to  potato  exporters  to  assist 
In  promotions.  These  programs  are  mainly 
directed  toward  trade  missions  either  Into 
Canada  or  to  off-shore  markets. 

Export  Market  Promotion 
Export  market  promotion  is  available  to 
Maritime  potato  growers  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Industry  groups,  the  New  Brunswick 
Potato  Agency  and  the  P.E.I.  Potato  Market- 
ing Board  and  the  federal  and  provincial 
departments  of  agriculture.  Export  market 
assistance  Is  not  quantifiable  in  value  terms 
but  Includes  promotions  overseas,  trade  mis- 
sions (Algeria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italy  in  1980) 
and  careful  attention  to  quality  and  disease 
control  and  research.  The  federal  govern- 
ment through  Agrlcultiu-e  Canada  has  ac- 
knowledged Its  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  exports  through  the  development  of  a 
seed  potato  quality  program  to  ensure  the 
upgrading  of  tbe  pbytosanitary  status  of 
Canadian  seed  potatoes  (see  CN0020,  1/24/ 
80). 

During  tbe  latter  part  of  1979  and  through- 
out 1980  the  provincial  governments  of 
P.E.I,  and  N.B.  have  worked  closely  with 
Agrlcultui^  Canada  to  develop  a  federal/pro- 
vlnclal/lndustry  program  to  enhance  the 
portion  of  Maritime  seed  potatoes  in  inter- 
national markets.  The  proposal,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Industry  f<x'  consideration  some 
time  in  1981,  is  expected  to  Include  a 
strengthened  seed  certification  program.  In- 
creased research,  a  form  of  market  risk  In- 
sxirance,  a  special  crop  Insurance  provision 
for  seed  potatoes,  storage  assistance  and  In- 
creased emphasis  on  market  development 
and  promotion. 

Mr.  COHEN.  U.S.  exports  of  seed  po- 
tatoes, for  example,  have  suffered  greatly 
in  recent  years  because  of  unfair  Cana- 
dian competition.  In  1980.  the  United 
States  exported  only  232.444  hundred- 
weight (cwt)  of  seed  potatoes.  In  con- 
trast, Canada  exported  nearly  3  million 
cwt  in  the  same  year,  with  major  mar- 
kets being  Latin  America  and  Europe. 


While  Canada  shipped  Argoitina  and 
Venezuela  over  1  inillion  cwt  combined. 
the  U.S.  shipments  to  these  countries 
was  zero.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  tables  comparing 
United  States  and  Canadian  exports  of 
seed  potatoes  in  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  exports  seed  ftotatoes 

[Calendar  year  1980] 

Destination:  Cwt. 

Canada , 167.680 

Libya - 87,937 

Mexico 26,386 

Pananui 3.636 

PhUlpplnes 2,766 

Dominican  Republic 2,200 

Thailand 441 

Netherlands  Antilles 441 

Costa  Rica 416 

Sweden   291 

Others   (3  countries) .  — — -  463 

ToUl 232.444 

Canadian  exports  seed  potatoes 
(1079  crop] 
Destination:  Cwt. 

Argentina 687.306 

United  SUtes 631,794 

Venezuela 371,641 

Uruguay 326,024 

Cuba 248.336 

Italy  -- 188.163 

Greece  96,900 

Spam 67,196 

Algeria 66.138 

Jamaica 47,676 

Portxigal    40,895 

DonUnican  Republic 32,386 

Bermuda 2.800 

Puerto  Rico 2.712 

Costa  Rica 1,367 

Others  (3  countries) 2, 161 

Total 2,  711, 283 

Mr.  COHEN.  Canada  is  the  world's 
second  largest  seed  potato  exporter. 
Canadian  trade  in  this  area  is  rapidly 
growing,  with  a  600,000  cwt  increase  in 
1979  exports  over  the  1978  level.  Cana- 
dian seed  potatoes,  produced  for  export, 
are  raised  in  the  eastern  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. There  are  seven  export  companies 
involved  in  the  Government-supported 
Canadian  Seed  Potato  Export  Agency, 
commonly  known  as  Potatoes  Can- 
ada. While  this  Government-supported 
agency  does  not  actually  sell  potatoes  for 
export,  it  Is  actively  involved  in  sales 
development  and  promotion.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  agency,  which  has  no  U.S. 
co'onterpart,  is  market  promotion  with 
emphasis  on  increasing  the  use  of  Cana- 
dian seed  potatoes  abroad. 

The  Canadian  Government  also  assists 
potato  exporters  by  conducting  seed 
potato  trials  in  foreign  countries.  These 
trials  have  been  completed  in  36  differ- 
ent countries  since  1975.  These  test  plots 
for  potato  varieties  have  proven  very  in- 
strumental in  gaining  approval  of  foreign 
import  permits.  This  Government-spon- 
sored activity  places  U.S.  producers  at  a 
severe  disadvantage.  Potatoes  Canada 
employs  a  full-time  staff  to  travel 
throughout  countries  monitoring  these 
trials  and  working  with  the  host  govern- 
ment in  determining  which  varieties  are 
most  suitable  to  existing  soil  conditions. 

Canada  also  has  a  national  Seed  Act. 
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which  Is  Important  to  the  seed  potato 
export  market.  Under  the  act,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  approves  clone  selec- 
tions and  varieties,  conducts  tuber  in- 
spections, supervises  the  production  of 
all  stages  of  elite  seed  classes,  and  con- 
ducts port  inspections. 

Canada's  Minister  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently announced  that  the  Cabinet  had 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  Cana- 
dian Federal  agricultural  export  corpo- 
ration (Canagrex) .  This  proposed  corpo- 
ration will  have  a  budget  of  $12.3  million 
for  its  first  3  years  of  operation.  The 
budget  will  include  funds  for  grants, 
loans,  and  investment  programs.  Cana- 
grex will  be  able  to  provide  export  financ- 
ing in  addition  to  engaging  in  direct  sell- 
ing and  contracting  with  existing  export 
companies  and  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the  Ca- 
nadians continue  to  press  forward  in  the 
development  of  export  markets  for  seed 
and  tablestock  potatoes.  Our  domestic 
potato  industry  is  experiencing  the  pain- 
ful effects  of  this  targeting  strategy,  since 
dcHnestic  prices  have  been  undermined 
significantly  in  the  past  two  marketing 
seasons.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
Canadians  filled  the  potato  seed  quota  at 
1,140,000  hundredweight.  This  followed 
3  years  of  below-cost-of-production 
prices  to  our  domestic  producers.  This 
Illustrates  the  aggressiveness  and  deter- 
mination of  our  Canadian  competitors. 
Clearly,  we  owe  our  domestic  producers 
the  same  advantage  in  third  country 
markets  that  the  Canadians  enjoy  in 
competing  in  our  domestic  markets. 
Without  F^ederal  assistance  our  domestic 
potato  producers  will  continue  to  be  shut 
out  of  lucrative  foreign  markets. 

The  Netherlands  is  an  equally  aggres- 
sive competitor  in  both  the  fresh  and 
processed  potato  markets,  with  estimated 
evporta  In  seed  alone  approaching  10 
million  hundredweight.  Dutch  exporting 
companies  work  directly  with  Govern- 
ment agricultural  agencies  in  establish- 
ing research  and  marketing  persormel  in 
foreign  countries  to  develop  seed  potato 
trade  In  the  larger  importing  areas.  With 
facilities  and  personnel  overseas  actively 
working  In  the  markets,  the  Dutch  ob- 
viously have  a  competitive  edge  over  U.S. 
exporters  and  have  attained  the  No.  1 
position  in  potato  exports 

Our  domestic  potato  Industry  Is  com- 
peting In  an  oversupply  situation  at  a 
time  when  Canadian  exports  into  U.S. 
markets  have  increased  by  300  percent 
since  1976.  While  the  previous  adminis- 
tration was  reluctant  to  involve  itself  in 
this  worsening  problem.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Interest  displayed  by  the 
present  administration.  However,  to  date, 
no  remedies  have  been  foimd  to  address 
what  is  referred  to  only  as  an  "unfortu- 
nate problem"  for  domestic  potato  pro- 
ducers . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  our  domestic  producers  to 
compete,  both  in  the  domestic  and  in 
international  markets.  Domestic  agri- 
cultural industries,  however,  cannot  com- 
pete with  foreign  governments  or  gov- 
ernment-supported agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities in  the  development  of  export 
markets.  Actions  taken  by  foreign  com- 
petitors in  third  country  markets  should 
be  met  on  a  case-by -case  basis  by  actions 


of  oior  own,  which  will  insure  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  domestic  producers. 
My  amendment  will  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  term,  this 
program  will  be  cost-effective  in  that 
our  farmers  will  develop  new  maiicets 
while  strengthening  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Section  32  funds  may  be  an  ap- 
propriate means  of  funding  these  sub- 
sidies. 

My  amendment  offers  a  long  needed 
remedy  to  a  problem  that  has  become 
increasingly  visible  and  serious  in  re- 
cent years.  This  problem  can  no  longer 
be  ignored,  and  I  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  receive  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  simply  one  step 
in  a  series  of  amendments  that  I  intend 
to  offer  during  the  course  of  this  year 
and  next  year  and  the  year  after,  if  nec- 
essary; that  from  time  to  time  our  potato 
producers  have  come  to  administration 
after  administration  saying,  "We  are  be- 
ing destroyed  by  a  situation  in  which  the 
Canadians  enjoy  a  20  percent  monetary 
exchange  rate  differential,  in  which  they 
heavily  subsidize  their  potato  producers, 
in  which  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  certain  chemicals  and  sprays  which 
are  prohibited  and  banned  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  they  vigorously  pursue  the 
penetration  of  our  markets." 

I  would  submit  that  they  have  been 
labeling,  for  example,  table  stock  as  seed, 
and  then  selling  It  as  table  stock  in  the 
United  States,  all  in  an  effort  to  under- 
mine our  domestic  market. 

Now,  I  do  not  blame  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  for  imdertaking  to  promote 
a  vigorous  domestic  industry.  I  think 
they  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  we  remain 
indifferent  or  have  a  blind  eye  or  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  what  is  going  on  in  that 
country. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  adminis- 
tration, and  certainly  this  Congress, 
made  a  specific  determination  to  reject 
the  sort  of  policy  that  is  being  pursued 
by  the  Canadians  and  at  least  force  them 
to  sit  down  and  start  negotiating  with 
the  United  States.  Right  now  they  have 
no  opposition.  The  administration  has 
shown  no  interest  and  we  continue  to 
see  the  erosion  of  the  family  farm  In 
Maine  and  once  very  vigorous  potato 
industry. 

Jilr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend* 
ment,  which  simply  grants  standby  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  a  subsidy  program  if  he 
determines  that  our  market  and  our  pro- 
ducers are  being  undercut  by  unfair 
competitive  advantages,  will  have  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Senator  Cohen's  amend- 
ment which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 
I  congratulate  Senator  Cohen  for  this 
initiative  to  provide  assistance  for  Maine 
and  other  domestic  potato  growers. 

Section  1203  of  this  bill  authorizes  an 
export  subsidy  program,  to  be  imple- 
mented when  Govermnent  subsidies  to 
foreign  competitors  of  U.S.  exporters  are 
present.  This  amendment,  if  accepted, 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture to  use  this  authority  to  set  up  a 
special  subsidy  program  for  potato 
exports. 

By  adopting  this  amendment.  Con- 
gress would  only  be  acknowledging  an 
already  well-documented  fact,  which  is 
the  substantial  subsidization  of  potato 
production  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. These  subsidies  are  a  major  rea- 
son for  the  disruption  in  U.S.  markets 
caused  by  a  surge  of  Canadian  potato 
imports. 

Canadian  potato  imports  have  in- 
creased substantially  for  3  consecutive 
years.  Last  year  alone  saw  a  300-percent 
increase  in  imports.  Canadian  potatoes 
entering  the  country  through  Maine 
ports  of  entry  are  expected  to  equal  25 
percent  of  the  total  voliune  of  Maine 
table  stock  potatoes.  This  has  had  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  the  U.S.  industry, 
which  is  already  suffering  from  excess 
capacity. 

Canada  subsidizes  its  potato  growers 
at  both  the  Federal  and  provincial  levels 
of  Government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment offers  several  general  subsidies. 
The  first  is  the  agricultural  stabilization 
program,  which  offers  price  supports  for 
potato  growers.  Second,  the  Canadian 
Farm  Credit  Corporation  offers  farmers 
loans  with  interest  rates  3  to  4  percent 
below  the  prime  rate. 

Third,  their  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
storage  construction  assistance  program 
offers  financial  assistance  for  up  to  one- 
third  the  cost  of  renovation  or  ronstruc- 
tion  of  storage  facilities.  Fourth,  the  At- 
lantic freight  assistance  program  pro- 
vides significant  reductions  in  growers' 
transportation  costs.  Finally,  as  if  more 
were  needed,  the  Canadian  Government 
recently  approved  a  $3  million  potato 
export  promotion  program. 

Both  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick  offer  subsidies  at  the  provin- 
cial level  as  well.  These  include  various 
crop  insurances  schemes,  special  serv- 
ices, and  selective  incentives  which  po- 
tato growers  qualify  for. 

Taken  together,  Canadian  Government 
subsidies,  the  exchange  rate  and  our  own 
efforts  to  free  trade  have  all  had  the  end 
result  of  driving  our  producers  toward 
bankruptcy  while  helping  create  a  Ca- 
nadian industry  whose  only  goal  is  to 
produce  potatoes  for  export  to  the  UJ3. 
market. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  consti- 
tutes a  small  step  that  Congress  can  take 
to  alleviate  this  situation.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  {u:knowledge  that  Ca- 
nadian subsidies  are  a  problem,  and 
would  help  improve  the  position  of  U.S. 
potato  growers  by  stimulating  their  ex- 
port sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  congratulate 
Senator  Cohen  on  his  initiative.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senatt  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Doren- 
BERGER  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator,  my  good  friend 
from  Maine,  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  say  that  although,  com- 
ing from  Idaho,  where  we  enjoy  such  a 
fine  reputation  in  poitato  production 
which  are  of  the  highest  quality  pota- 
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toes,  our  growers  probably  have  less 
problems  than  those  of  Maine.  But  we 
do  support  the  efforts  of  the  Senator.  I 
compliment  him  for  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  this  body.  I  think  it  should 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  under  a  time  agreement,  are  we? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
analyze  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  offered.  My  knowledge  of  the 
issue  is  limited  to  the  printed  amend- 
ment he  has  at  the  desk.  So  to  give  me 
a  few  minutes  to  study  that,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  discussing  this  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
have  a  modification  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  so 
modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  363),  as 
modified,  read  as  follows: 

On  page  241.  between  Unes  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following: 

(e)  The  Congress  finds  that  Canadian 
domestic  production  subsidies  and  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  subsidies  are 
causing  substantial  displacement  In  the  ex- 
port sales  of  fresh  and  processed  potatoes 
produced  In  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  therefore,  is  strongly 
urged  to  exercise  the  authority  provided  In 
the  foregoing  provisions  o<  this  section  to 
Implement  a  special  standby  export  subsidy 
program  lor  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the 
effects  of  such  subsidies  programs  Instituted 
by  Canada  and  the  European  Economic 
Community  countries. 

Mr  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  change 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  would  be  to 
strike  the  words  "directing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exercise  the  authority" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
"strongly  urged." 

The  second  change  will  be  to  strike 
the  word  "immediately." 

It  would  then  read  'The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  therefore,  is  strongly  urged 
to  exercise"  and  so  forth,  striking  the 
word  "immediately." 

If  that  is  acceptable  to  the  chairman, 
I  ask  that  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
bo  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum,  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  modified,  is  acceptable  to 
this  side,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is 
equally  acceptable  to  the  other  side.  I 
recommend  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  363) ,  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tn>  AMENDMENT  NO.   364 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act,  1930,  to  increase 
the  ceilings  on  license  fees  and  to  Increase 
the  level  of  damages  claimed  which  entitles 
a  respondent  In  a  reparation  proceeding  to 
have  an  oral  hearing) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  pro- 
poses an  unprlntcd  amendment  numbered 
364. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  235,  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert the  following: 

PERISHABLE  AGRICTn.TT7KAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  1112.  (a)  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of 
section  1  of  the  Perishable  Agrlculutral  Com- 
modities Act.  1930  (7  U.S.C.  499a  (Q)  and 
(7) ).  are  amended  by  striking  out  "$200,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$230.000". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act.  1930  (7  U.S.C.  499c 
(b)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "tlSO", 
"$S0",  and  "SI, 000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$300,"  "$160,"  and  "$3,000,"  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Sections  6(c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  1930 
(7  U.S.C.  499f  (c)  and  (d) ),  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000".  wherever  It  appears, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,000". 

In  the  table  of  contents  Insert,  in  the  ap- 
propriate place,  the  following: 

"Sec.  1112.  Perishable  Agricvltitral 
Commodities.". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31,  I  introduced  S.  1557,  to  amend  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  of  1930,  or  PACA,  to  increase  ceilings 
on  license  fees  and  to  Increase  the  level 
of  damages  claimed  which  entitle  a  re- 
spondent to  an  opportunity  for  an  oral 
hearing.  Today,  I  am  offering  an 
amended  version  of  S.  1557  to  the  farm 
bill  which  is  currently  before  this  body. 

The  PACA  was  first  enacted  as  a  co- 
operative measure  between  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  Industry,  Congress  and  the 
USDA  to  bring  stability  to  the  fruit  and 


vegetable  marketplace.  The  act,  closed 
the  door  to  unscrupulous  trading,  and 
established  a  code  of  fair  trading  in  the 
marketplace.  That  code  prohibited  un- 
fair practices  in  trading,  established 
licensing  for  merchants,  dealers,  and 
brokers  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  set 
up  the  framework  for  resolving  disputes 
including  disciplinary  actions  and  en- 
hanced recovery  of  damages. 

All  in  all.  the  act  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. In  1980  alone,  $6  million  was  re- 
covered by  informal  negotiations,  com- 
plaints that  would  have  otherwise  been 
resolved  in  our  beleaguered  courts.  In 
addition,  counseling  efforts  involving 
contract  responsibility  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  complaints.  The  value  of  this  re- 
covery to  industry  is  estimated  at  $71 
million— fully  25  times  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  program. 

Nonetheless,  the  program,  like  so  many 
programs,  is  in  serious  financial  straits. 
Even  though  on  January  1,  1981.  the 
license  fees  were  raised  to  the  current 
ceilings,  the  costs  of  operating  the  pro- 
gram will  exceed  income  in  fiscal  year 
1981  by  approximately  $300,000.  Most  of 
the  existing  reserve  funds  would  be  used 
to  make  up  that  deficit.  That  deficit  will 
expand  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  an  estimated 
$800,000.  Thus,  without  congressional 
action,  the  PACA  program,  so  vital  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  will  expire. 

My  amendment  will  increase  the  fee 
celling  from  the  current  $150  to  $300,  the 
branch  fee  from  $50  to  $150,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,000.  The  amendment  would  re- 
tain the  current  exemption  of  up  to  nine 
branches  from  the  branch  fees.  It  will 
also  increase  the  damage  fioor  that  trig- 
gers mandatory  oral  hearings  from  $3,000 
to  $15,000.  Finally,  the  amendment  would 
increase  the  level  of  purchases  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  retailers  and  of  frozen 
food  brokers'  sales  from  $200,000  to 
$230,000  before  they  fall  under  the  li- 
censing provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  has  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  has 
been  carefully  crafted  with  the  assistance 
of  industry  and  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  amendment  will  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  program 
through  fiscal  year  1986.  It  is  a  necessary 
amendment  which  must  be  addressed  Im- 
mediately, although  the  act  itself  should 
be  reviewed  by  Congress  to  address  prob- 
lems that  are  equally  important,  but 
which  do  not  require  the  same  level  of 
urgency.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Helms  has  assured  this  body  that  his 
committee  intends  to  conduct  hearings 
into  those  issues,  and  this  Senator  looks 
forward  to  participating  in  those  dis- 
cussions. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  shown 
great  leadership  in  agreeing  to  conduct 
hearings  dealing  with  additional  facets 
of  PACA,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  efforts,  and  pledge  my  sup- 
ix>rt  for  those  hearings.  We  are  simply 
talking  about  raising  the  license  fee.  It 
is  a  user  fee  which  makes  it  a  self -fund- 
ing agency  of  the  USDA. 

Specifically.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  committee  should  discuss  the  follow- 
ing concerns: 

First,  just  what  should  constitute  a 
misbranding  violation  under  the  act; 
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Second,  the  current  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  bonding  of  foreign  claimants 
or  the  assignees  of  nonresidents  under 
the  act; 

Third,  the  current  structure  of  li- 
cense fees  with  respect  to  retailers; 

Fourth,  duplicative  PACA  licensing  by 
whc^y  owned  subsidiary  retail  corpora- 
tions;  and 

Fifth,  the  status  of  sellers  during 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Although  this  list  is  by  no  means  all 
inclusive,  it  represents  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  to  me  by  those  who 
are  more  closely  affected  by  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  their  agreement 
to  this  proposal  and  to  include  it  in  this 
important  t&rm  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  need  to 
discuss  this  amendment,  which  I  person- 
ally favor,  with  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee.  He  is  not 
on  the  floor  at  the  moment.  If  I  may 
check  with  him.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  Sena- 
tor is  certainly  predisposed  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

The  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act.  commonly  referred  to  as 
PACA,  establishes  rules  of  fair  play  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  marketplace  and 
provides  aggrieved  parties  to  contract 
disputes  arising  from  transactions  in 
such  commodities  a  forum  to  resolve 
their  disputes. 

This  legislation  was  originally  enacted 
to  suppress  unfair  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices that  were  particularly  acute  as  a 
result  of  the  nature  of  this  Industry. 
Due  to  the  highly  perishable  nature  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  long  dis- 
tances between  production  areas  and 
marketplaces,  transactions  Involving 
thousands  of  dollars  are  frequently  en- 
tered into  by  telephone  between  parties 
that  never  meet,  if  an  unscrupulous 
dealer  refuses  to  pay  the  agreed-upon 
price  for  commodities  received,  the  pro- 
ducer often  has  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  reduced  payment,  since  the  com- 
modities would  likely  spoil  before  an  al- 
ternate purchaser  can  be  found. 

PACA  not  only  provides  a  forum  for 
the  review  of  contract  disputes  but  al- 
lows the  department  to  exclude  from 
the  industry  dealers  and  others  that  en- 
gage in  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices 
by  denying  or  revoking  the  required 
license. 

Under  this  program,  all  commission 
merchants,  brokers,  and  dealers  who 
buy.  sell,  or  handle  fresh  or  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  are  required  to  be  licensed. 
The  licensing  requirement  also  applies  to 
retailers  provided  that  they  piu-chase 


more  than  $200,000  worth  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  annually. 

By  and  large,  PACA  Is  favorably  en- 
dorsed by  most  segments  of  the  industry. 
In  addition,  this  program  is  almost  fully 
self-supporting  since  license  fees  paid 
by  traders  and  dealers  pay  the  costs  of 
administration.  A  small  amount  of  indi- 
rect costs  for  legal  support  is  paid  from 
appropriated  funds. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture informed  Congress  that  the  current 
fee  structure  is  no  longer  suflBclent  to 
generate  adequate  income  to  fund  the 
program.  If  authority  to  raise  the  fees 
is  not  enacted,  a  program  deficit  of  $700,- 

000  is  projected  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

To  avoid  a  damaging  curtailment  of 
this  program,  an  immediate  fee  increase 
is  required.  For  this  reason.  I  support 
adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  I  am  Informed  that  the 
amendment  is  generally  acceptable  to 
most  segments  of  this  industry  and  satis- 
fies the  funding  requirements  for  the 
program  for  several  years. 

I  Imagine  that  the  Senator  will  support 
that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly,  Mr.  President, 

1  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
a  letter  from  Deputy  Secretary  Richard 
Lyng  which  supports  this  part  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depaktment  or  Acricultuhe, 
Washington,  D.C-,  September  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  Steven  D.  Stmms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  The  Department 
urges  consideration  of  the  enclosed  amend- 
ment to  the  1981  farm  bill  legislation  to 
provide  funding  for  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  program  (PACA). 
The  proposed  amendment  will  Increase 
the  license  fee  celling  from  the  current  9160 
to  (300,  the  branch  fee  from  $50  to  $150, 
and  the  total  aggregate  fee  celling  from 
91.000  to  93.000.  These  changes  will  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  the  PACA  pro- 
gram through  FY  1986.  Additionally,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  Increase  from  93.000  to 
915,000  the  amount  of  claims  before  the 
Department  is  required  to  hold  an  oral 
hearing.  Also,  the  value  of  purchases  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  retailers  and  of 
sales  negotiated  by  frozen  food  brokers  be- 
fore they  become  subject  to  licensing  will  be 
Increased  from  the  current  9300,000  to  9230,- 
000.  This  will  enable  the  Department  to 
continue  Its  services  under  the  PACA  pro- 
gram. 

The    Office   of    Management    and   Budget 
advises    that    It    has    no    objection    to    the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Ltko, 
Deputy  Secretary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  while  this 
amendment  satisfies  the  immediate  fund- 
ing problem  for  PACA,  there  are  several 
other  issues  that  have  been  raised  by 
industry  groups  that  merit  further  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  it  Is  my  intention 
that  hearings  on  PACA  will  be  held  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  allow  all  issues 
that  have  been  raised,  including  those 


Involving  the  general  fee  structure,  to  be 
adequately  reviewed. 

For  this  side,  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  on  this 
side  and  we  agree  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  364)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     542 

(Purpose:  To  urge  and  request  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  existing  authority  to 
Increase  sales  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  in 
foreign  countries) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  542. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
64a. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

On  page  235,  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

EXPANSION  OF  INrERNATIONAL  MARKETS  FOR 
UNFTED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODrTIES 
AND  THE  PRODUCTS  THEREOF 

Sec.  1112.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  order  to  further  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of  in- 
ternational markets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should, 
and  is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to — 

( 1 )  use  the  intermediate  credit  program 
cuthorized  under  section  4  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  to  Im- 
prove the  capability  of  Importing  nations 
to  purchase  and  use  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof 
on  a  long-term  basis; 

(2 1  ask  the  Congress,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  for  funds  for  the  agricultural 
export  credit  revolving  fund  In  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  short- 
term  credit  authorized  to  be  made  available 
under  section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1986: 

(3)  establish,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
maximum  number  of  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Offices  in  other  nations  author- 
ized by  section  60SA  of  the  Act  of  August  28. 
1954  (7U.S.C.  1765a); 

(4)  use.  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, existing  authority  to  ensure  full  utili- 
zation of  the  levy-free  quota,  established 
during  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  for  the  export  sale  of 
United  States  high  quality  beef  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community; 

(5)  expand,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  mso-ket  development  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  developed,  develop- 
ing, market,  and  nonmarket  foreign  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  (A)  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperator  programs  at  the 
same  funding  level   (adjusted  for  inflation) 
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provided  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (7 
U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.)  during  fiscal  year  1970; 
(B)  a  more  active  export  market  develop- 
ment prograni  for  value  added  farm  prod- 
ucts and  processed  foods;  and  (C)  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  full  scale  program  for  for- 
estry products,  including  commodity  Infor- 
mation, trade  policy,  and  market  develop- 
ment for  such  products: 

(6)  Insure  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  observes  its  commitments  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(OATT)  regarding  the  tariff-free  binding  on 
Imports  of  soybeans  and  corn  gluten  feed; 

(7)  consult  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  with  the  ob- 
jective of  increasing  the  export  sales  of  cit- 
rus fruits  and  high  quality  beef  to  Japan; 
and 

(8)  use  the  authority  under  section  33  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774; 
7  U.S.C.  612c)  to  establish  a  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  for  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  export  of  which  has  been  re- 
stricted by  foreign  government  subsidies. 

(b)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  special  standby  ex- 
port subsidy  program  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(8)  should  (1)  t>e  consistent  with  United 
States  International  obligations,  and  (2)  be 
designed  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  those 
foreign  agricultural  commodity  subsidy  pro- 
grams which — 

(A)  the  President  has  determined,  pursu- 
ant to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C-  2411),  are  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices described  In  section  301(a)  of  such  Act 
that  should  be  eliminated  by  appropriate  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

(B)  have,  as  the  result  of  the  appropriate 
dispute  settlement  procedures,  been  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  or  the  Agreement 
on  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Articles 
VI,  XVI  and  XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (relating  to  subsidies 
and  countervailing  measures),  if  applicable. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  be 
added  as  a  coeponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  plan  to  speak  very  briefly  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment,  which  I  believe 
will  be  received  favorably  by  most  or  per- 
haps all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  21,  1978, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978  was 
enacted  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  through  Increased 
scdes  abroad  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  act  contains  several  major 
provisions  which  should,  when  fully  im- 
plemented by  USDA,  assist  our  efforts 
to  maintain  and  expand  our  agricultural 
export  markets. 

Agricultural  exports  are  an  important 
part  of  our  economic  and  foreign  policy, 
and  are  fundamental — they  are  abso- 
lutely bedrock — to  the  success  of  our 
farm  policy.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  produc- 
tion of  nearly  1  out  of  every  3  harvested 
acres  in  this  country — about  110  million 
acres — was  exported,  and  for  many 
farmers,  the  ratio  was  even  higher.  Cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  rice  farmers  must  look 
to  foreign  markets  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  their  sales,  and  exports  account  for 
nearly  one-quarter  of  our  annual  com 
production.  Today,  nearly  $1  out  of  every 
$3  earned  by  the  American  farmer  comes 
from  export  sales.  The  growth  in  U.S. 


agricultural  exports  has  been  impres- 
sive, but  the  need  for  increasing  those 
exports  has  never  been  greater. 

The  most  recent  crop  production  esti- 
mates for  1981  by  USDA  show  that 
wheat  production  is  forecast  at  a  record 
high  of  2.75  billion  bushels,  an  increase 
of  nearly  20  percent  over  1980.  Com  pro- 
duction is  forecast  at  7.94  billion  bushels, 
up  7  percent  from  last  year's  crop.  If 
this  com  forecast  is  realized,  it  will  be 
the  second  largest  com  crop  in  history, 
exceeded  only  by  the  1978  and  1979  crops. 
Production  of  oats  and  barley  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  15  percent  and  33  per- 
cent, respectively,  over  last  year's  crop. 

Mr.  President,  the  1981  bumper  crops 
in  wheat  and  the  feed  grains  spell  po- 
tential disaster  for  many  farmers,  be- 
cause markets  for  these  surpluses  may 
not  be  available.  Many  observers  of  this 
bleak  situation  believe  we  have  but  three 
choices.  First,  we  can  increase  direct  de- 
flciency  payments  to  farmers,  resulting 
in  a  stimulus  to  agricultural  production 
and  increasing  Federal  outlays.  But  the 
1981  budget  crunch  necessitates  a  hard 
look  at  all  Federal  subsidy  programs.  To 
throw  more  Federal  money  at  the  Im- 
mediate problem  poses  the  dilemma  that 
short-term  aid  to  agriculture  can  result 
In  long-term  overproduction.  Second, 
the  Federal  Government  can  step  up  its 
involvement  in  storage  systems  and  in- 
crease direct  storage  payments.  But  past 
experience  has  proven  conclusively  that 
huge  Government-owned  surpluses  cause 
more  problems  than  they  solve.  Such 
huge  surpluses  can  depress  market  prices 
for  many  years. 

There  is.  however,  a  third  option, 
which  Is  the  option  to  which  my  amend- 
ment is  addressed  today,  and  that  is  a 
more  aggressive  export  policy. 

Increased  exports  will  not  only  assist 
in  our  balance  of  trade  but  also  will  help 
strengthen  farm  prices,  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed  by  our  farmers.  Equally 
important,  farmers  will  be  able  to  receive 
more  of  their  incwne  from  the  market- 
place rather  than  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

At  the  end  of  this  flscal  year,  the 
United  States  will  no  doubt  be  faced  with 
another  large  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
trade.  If  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
importing  huge  quantities  of  crude  oil, 
automobiles,  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  then  we  must  also  increase  our  ex- 
ports to  pay  for  these  imports.  In  fiscal 
year  1980.  agricultural  exports  of  $40.5 
billion  paid  for  $17.3  billion  in  agricul- 
tural Imports,  leaving  a  net  balance 
favorable  of  only  $23.2  billion  to  be  ap- 
plied to  imports  of  oil  and  manufactured 
products. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1978  contains 
several  provisions  which  could  assist  in 
increasing  exports  in  the  long  term,  if 
fully  implemented.  One  provision  author- 
ized the  use  of  Intermediate  credit  of  3 
to  10  years  to  finance  the  export  sale  of 
breeding  animals,  including  the  cost  of 
freight  from  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nated points  of  entry  overseas.  Inter- 
mediate credit  was  also  authorized  to  be 
marketing,  processing,  storage,  or  distri- 
bution of  the  imported  commodities;  to 
establish  reserve  stocks  in  importing 
countries;  and  to  meet  credit  competi- 
tion of  other  exporting  countries.  How- 


ever, only  limited  funds  were  availaUe 
for  Intermediate  credit  sales  in  fiscal 
year  1980,  with  no  funds  at  all  author- 
ized for  use  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  later 
years. 

Another  provision  of  the  act  which 
would  have  an  impact  on  agriculture  ex- 
ports is  the  authority  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  as 
many  as  25  U.S.  agricultural  trade  ofiQces 
in  other  nations.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  act,  though.  USDA  has  sUffed  and 
made  operational  only  seven  agricultural 
trade  offices.  Also,  trade  officers  have 
been  posted  in  three  other  countries,  and 
one  trade  office  was  established  imder 
ether  authority.  So  only  11  offices  have 
been  established  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  established. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  commended  for  their  efforts  in  the 
implementation  of  the  authorities  made 
available  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1978. 
but  I  believe  that  much  more  can  and 
should  be  done  imder  existing  statutory 
authority.  Therefore,  the  amendment  I 
propose  contains  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  to  encourage  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fully  imple- 
ment the  authorities  contained  in  the 
act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
additional  information  which  explains 
the  individual  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDtnONAL  INFORMATION 
INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT 

Congress  called  for  enactment  of  the  In- 
termediate Credit  Program  In  1978.  It  was 
briefly  in  operation;  however,  no  funding 
was  allocated  In  1981.  Intermediate  credit 
provides  a  valuable  link  between  the  short- 
term  credit  guarantee  program  for  sales  with 
1  to  3-year  credit  repayment  terms  and  con- 
cessional sales  for  market  development  under 
PX.  480,  Title  I.  with  repayment  terms  of  20 
to  40  years.  The  need  for  intermediate  credit 
terms  providing  three  to  ten  year  credit  for 
breeding  animals  and  foreign  market  devel- 
opment facilities  is  not  met  by  the  guaran- 
tee program.  Particularly  in  developing 
countries  where  potential  for  Increased  live- 
stock exports  Is  greatest,  and  where  facilities 
to  handle  agricultural  Imports  are  moat 
needed,  longer  repayment  terms  become  criti- 
cal In  managing  these  types  of  Investments 
with  slower  rates  of  return. 

One  mechanism  for  providing  Intermediate 
credit  while  expanding  our  short-term  credit 
options  Is  an  export  credit  revolving  fund, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Farm  Bill.  It  would  be  advantageous 
to  revive  the  direct  credit  program  In  order 
to  complete  our  mix  of  export  credit  mar- 
keting tools.  USDA  says  there  may  be  some 
Instances  where  direct  government-to-gov- 
emment  credit  is  a  better  selling  tool  than 
private  guaranteed  credit.  The  original  Sen- 
ate proposal  called  for  funding  not  to  ex- 
ceed 9300  million  in  FY  82,  9500  million  In 
FY  85.  and  9700  mUllon  In  FY  85. 

AGRICTTLTURAL  TRADE  OFFICES 

In  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978. 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  of  six  and  a  maximum  of  25  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Offices  to  be  located  in  the 
major  market  areas  with  potential  for  ex- 
pansion. I.e.,  OPEC  countries,  planned  econ- 
omies, and  developing  countries.  The  goal 
of  the  Trade  Offices  Is  to  provide  one-stop 
marketing  service  for  U.S.  exporters  and  for- 
eign buyers. 
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At  present,  eight  trade  offices  are  fully  op- 
erational and  three  trade  officers  are  at  posts 
In  Nigeria.  China  and  Tunisia  with  trade 
offices  In  development.  In  the  fall  of  1981. 
evaluation  teams  will  begin  a  study  of  trade 
offices  In  Hamburg.  London.  Warsaw.  Man- 
ama. Singapore,  and  Seoul  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  and  the  feasibility  of  creating 
additional  trade  office*. 

EC  IMPOSTS  OF  RICH-atrAUTY  BEET 

The  European  Community's  Beef  and  Veal 
Management  Committee  allocates  the  U.S.  a 
10.000  MT  quota  of  a  21.000  MT  quota  for 
high  quality  beef  as  agreed  to  in  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. This  was  seen  as  a  major  breakthrough 
In  U.S.  etforts  to  gain  access  to  the  Euro- 
pean market.  However.  U.S.  exporters  flDed 
only  941  MT  of  the  quota  In  1980  and  1,215 
MT  to  date  In  1981.  Obstacles  to  Increased 
use  of  the  quota  center  around  pricing  by 
U.S.  producers  and  European  wholesalers 
and  complex  licensing  procedures  for  Euro- 
pean importers.  In  June.  1981.  Secretary 
Block  won  a  commitment  from  EC  ministers 
to  keep  the  quota  In  place  while  these  prob- 
lems are  addressed.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  officials  met  with  EC  officials  and 
U.S.  Industry  representatives  In  July  and 
August  1981.  Further  progress  Is  expected 
with  a  strong,  concerted  effort. 

MAUCXT    OEVCLOPIIENT    ACTIVITIES 

(A)  Cooperator  Programs. — The  dramatic 
expansion  in  agricultural  exports  In  the  past 
decade  has  put  Increasing  pressure  on  the 
resources  available  for  the  market  develop- 
ment cooperator  program.  Since  1970,  the 
number  of  participants  has  doubled  from  35 
to  60  associations  and  a  new  component,  the 
Export  Incentive  Program  with  36  partici- 
pants has  been  added.  Funding  has  not  kept 
pace  with  this  growth.  While  authorization 
ceilings  for  the  program  have  doubled  from 
f  13.1  million  In  1970  to  $26.6  million  In  1981. 
Inflation  and  currency  fluctuations  have  kept 
the  real  purchasing  power  at  tl3.6  million- 
only  11.3  million  above  1970  purchasing 
power.  Instead  of  providing  more  service  to 
agricultural  exporters.  FAS  is  providing  less 
to  an  Increased  number  of  participants. 

(B)  Value-added  Products. — With  Increas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  exports 
to  domestic  employment,  greater  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  Importance  of  value- 
added  products  and  processed  food  exports. 
The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  recently 
completed  a  draft  study  with  recommenda- 
tions for  development  of  a  program  to  tar- 
get export  market  potential  for  these 
products. 

(C)  Forestry  Products.— In  1979,  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  began  consultation 
with  the  National  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion (NFPA)  In  an  effort  to  develop  a  co- 
operator  program.  Wood  export  In  1980 
totalled  almost  MO  million  nearly  as  much 
aa  the  nation's  coal  exports.  With  aggressive 
marketing.  NFPA  projects  a  doubling  of  these 
exporu  m  the  next  20  years.  FAS  specialists 
and  Agricultural  Attaches  are  currently  ini- 
tiating plans  to  assist  the  wood  Industry  in 
export  marketing. 

ZE«0   alNDmO  ON   BOTUANS   AKO  COIN   CLtJTEN 

Dtirtng  the  Dllllon  Round  of  Trade  Nego- 
tiations In  1961-62.  the  European  Communi- 
ty (EC)  agreed  to  a  sero  tariff  binding  on 
soybeans  and  soybean  meal  Since  then.  U.S. 
exports  of  these  products  to  the  EC  have 
grown  to  ts.e  billion  annually.  The  EC  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  concerned  over  the  entrance 
of  Spain  Into  the  EC  in  1985.  has  again 
raised  the  poeslblUty  of  a  special  tax  on  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products.  (Under  the 
current  system.  Spanish  olive  oil  will  require 
heavy  subsidization  to  compete  with  soy- 
bean oil.)  As  In  the  past,  the  US.  strongly 
opposes  such  a  Ux  as  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment to  the  zero  binding. 

Similarly,  the  last  five  years  have  Men  a 


large  increaae  In  U.S.  exports  of  feed  sub- 
stitutes to  the  EC  from  15  percent  In  1975 
to  over  30  percent  In  1980.  Most  of  the  teoO- 
1700  million  of  such  products  Is  corn  gluten 
feed.  EC  officials,  fearing  further  Increases  In 
Imports,  are  discussing  schemes  for  raising 
duties  on  feed  grain  substitutes.  These  duties 
are  bound  at  zero  to  six  percent  by  the  Oen- 
eral  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariff  (OATT) . 
Otir  competitiveness  In  the  EC  Is  based  on 
more  competitive  pricing.  Currently,  com 
gluten  feed  In  the  U.S.  Is  priced  roughly  25 
percent  above  U.S.  domestic  com  prices, 
while  still  registering  20  percent  below  EC 
corn  prices.  Secretary  Block  and  UJ3.  Trade 
Representative  Brock  have  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  state  U.S.  opposition  to  such 
changes  In  EC  policy,  which  would  represent 
further  protectionism. 

The  U.S.  Is  presently  Involved  In  repealing 
the  OATT  decision  allowing  Spain  to  tax 
and  restrict  domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  de- 
rived from  Imported  soybeans.  If  the  OATT 
decision  Is  upheld.  It  will  allow  the  EC  to 
establish  a  secondary  tax  as  described  above. 
The  U.S.  will  appeal  the  decision  at  the 
OATT  council  meeting  In  Fall  1981. 

JAPANESE    cmt7S    AND    BEET    IICPOBTS 

Although  Japan  has  become  our  leading 
agricultural  export  market,  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  Imports  of  certain  agricultural 
products  still  severely  limit  our  access  to 
those  markets.  The  apparent  potential  for  a 
much  larger  market  In  Japan  for  U.S.  citrus 
and  beef  has  made  the  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  these  commodities  particularly  frus- 
trating. In  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, a  good  beginning  was  made  toward 
loosening  the  restraints.  As  a  result  of  Jap- 
anese concessions  during  these  talks,  quotas 
on  beef  will  increase  aimually  from  16.800 
tons  m  JFY  1978  to  30,800  tons  In  JFY  1983 
and  quotas  on  oranges  will  increase  from 
68.000  tons  In  JFY  1980  to  82.000  tons  In 
JFY  1983.  Quotas  on  orange  and  grapefruit 
Juice  win  also  gradually  Increase. 

The  process  of  loooenlng  controls,  however, 
has  Just  begun.  Agreement  was  reached  with 
Japan  to  relnstltute  talks  on  citrus  and  beef 
m  JFY  1982.  The  US.  objective  during  those 
talks  will  be  to  further  expand  the  permis- 
sible levels  of  exports  to  Japan.  During  the 
US-Japan  Agricultural  Consultations  In 
December,  Secretary  Blocks  visit  with  Am- 
bassador Okawara  In  March.  Director  Oen- 
eral  Matsuura's  visit  In  May,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Lyng's  visit  to  Japan  In  July,  and  on 
numerous  other  occasions  involving  USTR. 
State  and  working  level  U80A  and  MAfT 
officials,  the  Japanese  have  been  informed  of 
our  expectations  concerning  the  planned 
talks. 

EXPORT    SUBSIDY    UNDEK    SECTION     33 

Section  32  of  Public  Law  320  and  the  CCC 
Charter  Act  provides  for  a  separate  fund  to 
be  established  under  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  used  to  divert 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
domestic  market.  Specifically,  the  fund  Is 
"to  encourage  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof  by  the 
payment  of  benefits  In  connection  with  the 
exportation  thereof  or  of  Indemnities  for 
losses  Incurred  In  cormectlon  with  such  ex- 
portation .  .  .'  Other  provisions  Include 
distribution  of  surplus  to  low-Income  groups 
and  through  donation  programs.  Thus,  the 
law  would  give  the  Secretary  broad  authority 
to  subsidize  export  sales,  as  long  as  no  one 
commodity  received  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  funds.  Recent  trade  policy  objectives  and 
trade  practices  have  been  such  that  this 
authority  Is  not  in  use.  Section  33  Is  pri- 
marily used  for  donation  of  commodities  to 
low-Income  groups  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. However,  escalating  use  of  export  sub- 
sidization by  foreign  competitors  as  noted 
above  Increases  demand  for  this  type  of  ex- 
port marketing  tool. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  this 


resolution  can  go  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
panding foreign  markets  for  American 
farmers.  We  must  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  tools  he  needs  to  pave 
the  way  for  American  farmers  in  iree, 
competitive,  and  open  overseas  markets. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator's  description  of  his 
amendment  and  its  intent  and  its  effect 
are  accurate.  It  represents  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  what  he  proposes. 
I  am  certainly  inclined  to  support  the 
amendment,  because  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  also  an  advocate  of 
the  Secretary  utilizing  all  his  available 
authority  to  promote  the  sale  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products  in  export  markets 
for  the  betterment  of  the  American 
farmers,  not  to  mention  the  American 
people  and  the  Government  of  this 
Nation. 

So.  inasmuch  as  this  is  an  omnibus 
farm  bill,  and  even  though  we  have  an 
announced  purpose  to  keep  this  bill  as 
free  as  possible  from  amendments,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado  that  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment  and 
will  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
other  side,  and  we  will  proceed  to  vote. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  amendment.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  e-pecially 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  we  can  withhold  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  for  a  moment. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz)  has  asked  to  be  heard  oii 
this  matter.  I  should  like  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  come  to 
the  floor  to  speak. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  I  am  sorry  that 
Mr.  BoscHwiTz  has  not  been  able  to  come 
to  the  Chamber,  but  we  are  prepared  to 
go  ahead.  He  is  already  reported  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

is  concerned  we  are  ready  to  go  to  a  vote. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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The  amendment  (No.  542)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   368 

(Piirpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
specUon  Act  to  require  that  imported 
meat  products  meet  the  Inspection  and 
other  standards  that  apply  to  domestically 
produced  agricultural  commodities) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  Mr.  Bubdick  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  365. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  312,  between  lines  9  and  10,  In- 
sert the  f oUoiwlng : 

Be  if  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  620)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  meat  products  imported  Into  the 
United  States  shall  be  subject  to  the  Inspec- 
tion, sanitary,  quality,  species  verification 
and  residue  standards  applied  to  products 
produced  In  the  United  States.  Any  such 
Imported  meat  products  that  do  not  meet 
such  standards  shall  not  be  permitted  entry 
Into  the  United  States.  Neither  shall  such 
products  be  Imported  which  have  been  pro- 
duced using  agricultural  chemicals,  animal 
drugs  or  medicated  feeds  which  are  not  cur- 
rently approved  for  the  same  use  In  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  enforce  this  provision  through  the  Im- 
position of  random  Inspections  for  such  resi- 
dues and  species  verification.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
permit  the  Imposition  of  standards  with  re- 
spect to  Imported  meat  that  are  less  stringent 
than  standards  imposed  under  the  other 
subsections  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may  Issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  revised  version  of  a  bill 
I  introduced  that  amends  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  im- 
ported agricultural  commodities  meet 
the  inspection  and  other  standards  tliat 
apply  to  food  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  imported  meat  Inspection 
program  was  originally  established  imder 
authority  contained  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  which  prohibited  the  Importation 
of  meat  Into  the  United  States  that  was 
not  healthful,  wholesome,  and  otherwise 
In  compliance  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Initially,  the  Department  approved  a 
foreign  country's  meat  inspection  .>ystem 
on  the  basis  of  its  inspection  laws  and 
regulations  alone.  Direct  review  of  for- 
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eign  plants  was  initiated  in  1962  when 
USDA  sent  meat  inspection  representa- 
tives to  visit  exporting  establishments. 
In  1966,  the  Department  formaUzed  the 
review  program  and  established  a  per- 
manent staff  of  foreign  programs  offi- 
cers. 

The  following  year,  Congress  amended 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906  by  en- 
acting the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
This  law  provides  that  no  meat  or  meat 
products  may  be  Imported  from  any 
country  that  falls  to  comply  with  all  re- 
quirements that  apply  to  meat  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  within  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  submit  a  report  annually 
to  Congress  on  the  administration  of  the 
Department's  foreign  meat  Inspection 
program. 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
was  enacted  in  1968.  It  has  the  same  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  but  It  does  not  require  an  annual 
report. 

Since  I  introduced  my  bill,  two  firms 
In  Australia  have  been  accused  of  ship- 
ping horse  meat  and  kangaroo  meat  into 
this  country  sold  as  beef.  Some  of  this 
meat  foimd  its  way  into  the  stomachs  of 
the  customers  of  a  well-known  fast  food 
chain. 

I  believe  that  this  Incident  shows  that 
partly  because  of  interference  from  the 
State  Department,  and  partly  because  of 
a  lack  of  commitment  of  a  number  of 
administrations,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  not  In  the  past,  and  Is  not 
presently,  enforcing  the  same  high  stand- 
ards of  wholesome  inspection  and  hon- 
esty in  enforcement  that  U.S.  law  re- 
quires for  domestic  packing  plants. 

For  yeau-s  I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Department  that  this  particularly  Is  the 
case  In  plants  located  in  Australia,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  I  believe  this 
also  applies  to  the  slapdash,  hit  or  miss 
sampling  by  inspectors  at  our  docks  when 
they  sample  only  a  fraction  of  the  meat 
Imported  here. 

At  stake  here  is  consumer  confidence 
in  the  products  they  buy. 

I  have  warned  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment for  years  that  the  lack  of 
thorough  residue  sampling  of  Imported 
foods  jeopardizes  the  health  of  American 
consumers,  who  unknowingly  assume 
the  food  products  they  buy  have  met  the 
standards  we  have  established  as 
healthy. 

Last  week,  I  asked  Secretary  Block  to 
help  me  to  improve  the  present  food  In- 
spection laws,  and  I  got  no  Indication 
that  he  would  support  me  in  this  effort. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  understand  his 
reticence. 

Maybe  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  vote 
on  here  is  how  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  Uke  a  kangaroo  burger  for 
dinner  tonight.  Unfortimately,  I  did  not 
ask  the  Secretary  that  question,  and  I 
wish  I  had. 

The  Department  may  insist  the  pres- 
ent system  is  working  just  fine,  but  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  task  force 
report  on  the  Inspection  of  Imported 
meat  and  poultry  in  1979  indicated  just 
the  opposite.  The  report  Indicated  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  insure  that 
Americans  are  not  eating  tainted  food. 


A  report  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  food  safety  in  &iarch 
1979  shows  pretty  conclusively  that 
most  other  food  exporting  countries  do 
not  require  the  same  safety  standards 
as  the  United  States,  and  too  Uttle  is 
done  by  this  country  to  see  that  food  im- 
ported into  America  is  safe. 

If  the  present  system  works  so  well, 
why  did  thousands  of  pounds  of  Aus- 
tralian horsemeat  find  its  way  into  our 
food  system? 

The  Congress  tried  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  1978  with  a  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced, but  the  kangaroo  meat  fiasco 
indicates  to  me  that  naore  must  be  d(»e. 

Before  promoting  changes  in  any  pro- 
gram, it  is  important  that  we  identify 
and  examine  the  premises  upon  which 
current  operations  are  based.  At  its  most 
general  level,  the  present  Import  Inspec- 
tion program  is  designed  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  and  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  to  assure  the  safety  of 
Imported  meat  anJ  poultry  products.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the  pro- 
gram must  provide  means  for  dealing 
with  the  following  factors: 

Presence  of  biological  residues;  dis- 
ease; excessive  or  improper  use  of  food 
additives;  gross  contamination;  micro- 
scopic contamination;  and  economic 
fraud. 

These  conditions  can  best  be  detected 
by  inspection  at  slaughter  and  process- 
ing points. 

Adequate  Inspection  must  be  provided 
by  inspection  at  slaughter  and  processing 
points  in  order  to  provide  an  acceptable 
level  of  protection  to  the  U.S.  public. 

It  is  not  feasible  for  USDA  to  conduct 
continuous  inspection  in  foreign  plants. 

Foreign  countries  must  use  their  own 
inspectors  and  procedures.  Countries 
that  desire  to  be  recognized  {is  eligible 
to  export  meat  and  poultry  products  to 
the  United  States  must  make  a  formal 
request  through  diplomatic  channels. 
Normally,  the  request  is  transmitted  by 
letter  from  the  responsible  ministry  of 
the  country  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  at 
the  American  Embassy.  The  request 
reaches  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  as  recognition  is  not  granted  to 
any  country's  inspection  system  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Before  granting  approval  to  a  foreign 
country's  inspection  system,  USDA  eval- 
uates that  country's  laws,  regulations, 
and  Inspection  staff.  "Hie  Department 
also  conducts  onsite  reviews  of  the  sys- 
tem in  operation.  The  entire  recognition 
procedure  normally  requires  2  to  3  years. 
The  recognition  becomes  official  when 
the  name  of  the  country  Is  added  to  the 
meat  or  poultry  Inspection  regulations. 

Presently,  there  are  46  countries  recog- 
nized as  eligible  to  export  meat  products 
from  livestock  and  four  countries  recog- 
nized as  eligible  to  export  poultry  prod- 
ucts. Separate  recognition  of  a  country's 
equine  Inspection  system  is  required  and 
five  countries  have  obtained  such  recog- 
nition. 

Not  all  plants  in  a  recognized  foreign 
country  are  certified  as  eligible  to  export 
to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  eight  recog- 
nized countries  have  not  certified  any  of 
their  plants.  Some  do  not  desire  certifl- 
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cation;  others  cannot  qualify  because  of 
faulty  construction,  inadequate  facilities, 
poor  sanitation,  or  failure  to  meet  other 
minimum  requirements.  A  foreign  estab- 
lishment that  does  seek  export  certifica- 
tion must  obtain  it  from  the  senior  meat 
inspection  official  of  its  government.  This 
official  certifies  only  those  establishments 
that  meet  U.S.  standards  and  must  re- 
certify these  plants  at  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  year. 

The  routine  daily  inspection  of  certi- 
fied plants  is  conducted  by  Inspectors  li- 
censed by  the  exporting  countries.  How- 
ever, food  safety  and  quality  service  re- 
viewers make  periodic  visits  to  these 
plants  to  assure  that  products  intended 
for  export  to  the  United  States  are  pre- 
pared under  adequate  inspection  con- 
trols and  that  building  construction 
standards  and  sanitation  practices  are 
at  least  equal  to  those  required  in  U.S. 
plants. 

Seventeen  foreign  programs  officers 
(FPO)  are  assigned  to  overseas  foreign 
plant  surveillance.  Of  these,  11  are  sta- 
tioned overseas;  the  others  are  stationed 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  travel  to  their 
assigned  countries.  In  addition,  there  are 
three  area  supervisors  who  are  all  sta- 
tioned in  Washington,  D.C.  All  FPO  po- 
sitions are  filled  by  veterinarians  with 
experience  in  the  domestic  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  program. 

These  foreign  programs  officers  con- 
duct an  average  of  2,800  plant  Inspec- 
tions each  year.  They  review  special 
interest  plants  quarterly.  All  other 
certified  plants  are  on  an  annual  or 
semiannual  review  schedule  with  the 
exception  of  a  group  of  certified  but  non- 
exporting  Canadian  plants.  These  estab- 
lishments are  inspected  once  every  2 
years. 

Foreign  inspection  officials  accompany 
PPO's  on  their  plant  reviews.  Review 
findings  are  also  discussed  with  senior 
foreign  meat  inspection  officials  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  trip.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache  or 
other  American  Embassy  representative 
is  present  at  this  final  meeting.  The 
food  safety  and  quality  service  reviewer 
submits  a  taped  report  on  review  find- 
ings and  related  discussions  to  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Documents  relat- 
ing to  the  reviews  accompany  the  tape. 

In  situations  where  serious  deficiencies 
are  found  during  the  review,  the  FPO 
may  not  take  definitive  action  until  the 
review  findings  have  been  evaluated  by 
Washington  headquarters  officia's.  How- 
ever, a  reviewer  is  authorized  to  issue  a 
product  segregation  order  (letter  of  ad- 
visement) if  it  seems  likely  that  the 
food  safety  and  quality  service  adminis- 
trator will  remove  the  authority  for  a 
plant  to  export  to  the  United  States.  In 
such  a  case,  the  FPO  advises  food  safety 
and  quality  service  of  the  action  and  re- 
quests foreign  meat  inspection  officials  to 
keep  all  products  intended  for  export  to 
the  United  States  that  are  manufactured 
after  the  time  of  the  review  .sf-otirfite 
from  those  prepared  before  that  date. 
In  instances  in  which  plant  violations 
are  so  serious  that  its  products  present 
serious  health  hazards,  all  products  are 
retained.  Should  the  Administrator  de- 
cide to  remove  the  plant's  certification 


on  the  basis  of  the  plant  report,  the  seg- 
gregated  product  may  not  be  exported. 

Plant  reviews  have  resulted  in  very 
few  delistings  during  recent  years.  Of 
the  3,041  inspections  conducted  by  food 
safety  and  quality  service  foreign  pro- 
grams officers  in  1978.  only  38  resulted  in 
plants  rejected  for  failure  to  meet  U.S. 
standards.  Less  stringent  measures  are 
usually  taken  to  correct  deficiencies.  Mi- 
nor difficulties  are  frequently  resolved  on 
the  spot,  while  other  problems  are  cor- 
rected over  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Any  foreign  plant  that  Is  delisted  due 
to  a  food  safety  and  quality  service  re- 
view loses  its  eligibility  to  export  as  of 
the  day  of  the  review.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  a  "health  hazard"  plant,  which 
may  not  export  any  products  (including 
those  prepared  prior  to  the  review) .  The 
senior  meat  inspection  officials  of  the 
foreign  country  are  responsible  for  as- 
suring that  the  delisted  plant  brings  it- 
self back  into  compliance  with  U.S.  re- 
cuirements.  When  foreign  officials  are 
satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  and  notify  the  food 
safety  and  quality  service  Washington 
headquarters  of  that  fact,  the  plant's 
eligibility  is  rfeinstated. 

But  even  food  safety  and  quality  serv- 
ice officials  have  been  skeptical  about 
whether  these  procedures  are  catching 
meat  that  ought  not  be  shipped  to  this 
country. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  the 
Department  discontinue  the  practice  of 
notifying  foreign  countries  of  the  arrival 
dates  of  foreign  Inspection  officials,  so 
that  the  foreign  plants  never  know  when 
the  U.S.  Inspectors  will  be  arriving.  Pro- 
gr3m  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
best  Inspections  are  those  conducted  by 
personnel  stationed  overseas,  yet  the 
State  Department  limits  the  number  of 
inspectors  who  can  do  so. 

Imported  meat  must  also  undergo  ad- 
ditional inspection  when  it  arrives  at 
U.S.  ports. 

A  meat  inspection  certificate  Issued  by 
the  responsible  official  of  the  exporting 
country  must  accompany  each  shipment 
of  meat  offered  for  entry  into  the  United 
States.  The  certificate  identifies  the  ori- 
gin, destination,  shipping  marks,  and 
qu&ntlty  of  the  product.  It  further  cer- 
tifies that  the  meat  is  derived  from  ani- 
mals that  received  veterinary  antemor- 
tem  and  postmortem  Inspection;  that  It 
Is  wholesome,  not  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded:  and  that  It  Is  otherwise  in  com- 
pliance with  U.S.  requirements. 

When  meat  arrives  at  U.S.  points  of 
entry,  USDA's  animal  and  plant  health 
inspection  service  (APHIS)  personnel 
examine  the  original  certificates  and 
ships'  manifests  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  meat  is  eligible  for  entry  Into  the 
United  States. 

If  the  product  originates  in  or  travels 
through  countries  where  animal  diseases 
exotic  to  the  United  States  are  found, 
special  requirements — such  as  cooking  of 
product  and  sealing  of  cargo  contain- 
ers— must  be  met  before  the  documents 
are  transferred  to  food  safety  and  qual- 
ity service  personnel.  The  food  safety 
and  Quality  service  works  closely  with 
APHIS  in  refusing  entry  of  unacceptable 
meat,  establishing  acceptable  testing  re- 
quirements   for    subsequent    shipments 


from  the  plant  of  origin,  and  notifying 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  problem. 

Prior  to  actual  food  safety  and  quality 
service  point-of-entry  inspection,  the 
importer  or  broker  prepares  an  "import 
inspection  application  and  report."  The 
completed  form  must  be  signed  by  a 
U.S.  Customs  official  before  presentation 
to  the  food  safety  and  quality  service 
import  documents  examiner  for  review 
and  approval.  The  establishments  his- 
tory of  compliance  with  U.S.  require- 
ments is  examined.  A  representative 
sample  of  each  shipment  is  then  in- 
spected. 

The  food  safety  and  quality  service 
point-of-entry  inspectors  utilize  sam- 
pling plans  and  criteria  for  acceptance 
or  rejection  or  imports  that  are  l(3enti- 
cal  to  those  used  for  Federal  inspection 
of  domestically  produced  meat  and 
poultry  products. 

Routine  Inspection  procedures  include 
defrosting  frozen  product  samples  prior 
to  inspection  in  order  to  allow  identifi- 
cation of  bruises,  bone  fragments,  and 
other  defects  that  are  difficult  to  detect 
in  frozen  product.  In  addition,  the  con- 
dition of  canned  meat  containers  Is 
checked  and  sample  cans  are  opened  for 
inspection  of  contents.  Sample  cans  of 
self-stable  products  are  also  put  under 
incubation  to  check  for  signs  of  spoilage. 
Import  Inspectors  check  the  accuracy  of 
stated  net  weights  and  assure  that  labels 
have  received  U.S.  approval. 

Meat  inspection  laboratory  personnel 
examine  samples  to  check  compMance 
with  compositional  standards.  Labora- 
tory analysis  is  also  used  to  monitor 
meat  imports  for  residues,  such  as  pesti- 
cides, hormones,  trace  elements,  and 
antibiotics.  When  excessive  amounts  of 
residues  are  detected  in  a  particular 
product,  subsequent  shipments  of  that 
product  from  its  plant  of  origin  are 
either  withheld  or  refused  entry  until 
results  of  further  laboratory  analyses 
are  provided  to  the  POE  inspector. 

The  reconditioning  of  unsatisfactory 
products  and  defective  lots  in  the  United 
States  is  not  generally  permitted.  How- 
ever, damaged  or  dented  canned  products 
may  be  sorted  and  resubmitted  for  en- 
•iry,  and  slight  Irregularities  in  labeling 
may  be  corrected.  Products  may  not  en- 
ter the  U.S.  market  until  all  examina- 
tions and  tests  show  full  compliance  with 
U.S.  standards.  Rejected  products  are 
held  under  U.S.  Customs  bond  until  they 
are  either  reexported  or  destroyed  for 
human  food  purposes.  Some  products 
that  fail  to  meet  requirements  for  hu- 
man food  use  may  be  permitted  entry 
for  other  uses. 

There  are  54  points  of  entry  designated 
for  inspection  of  imported  products. 
These  products  may  be  shipped  to  other 
points  provided  that  previous  authoriza- 
1  ion  is  granted  by  food  safety  and  quality 
.service. 

The  widespread  use  of  agricultural 
chemicals  and  drugs  by  farmers  and 
livestock  producers  has  been  a  significant 
contributing  factor  to  increase  agricul- 
tural productivity.  While  modem  agri- 
cultural practices  have  assured  an 
abundant  food  supply,  they  have  also 
created  certain  health  risks  stemming 
from  the  presence  of  chemical  residues 
in  animals  and  poultry. 
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The  list  of  potential  sources  of  resi- 
dues is  nearly  endless.  Including  pesti- 
cides, fertilizers,  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicide,  rodenticldes,  soil  conditioners, 
seed-treating  compounds,  soil  fumigants, 
and  miticldes.  In  addition,  antibiotics  are 
frequently  used  for  growth  promotion 
and  disease  treatment.  Feed  additives 
and  hormones  have  also  proven  to  be 
valuable  tools  In  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  crop,  livestock,  and  poultry 
production. 

It  has  now  become  obvious  that  the 
pervasive  use  of  these  chemicals  has  ad- 
verse as  well  as  beneficial  consequences. 
Animals  and  poultry  retain  many 
chemical  residues  in  their  tissues  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  In  many  cases, 
these  residues  have  been  discovered  In 
meat  and  poultry  long  after  the  use  of  a 
particular  chemical  has  been  discon- 
tinued. We  have  also  found  that  exposure 
to  feed  additives,  drugs,  or  other  chemi- 
cals deliberately  added  to  the  diet  is  not 
the  only  source  of  residues  in  animals 
and  poultry.  Soil  and  crop  treatments  as 
well  as  environmental  contamination 
may  indirectly  result  In  residue  build-up 
in  food  animals. 

DISSASE 

TTiere  are  over  60  difTerent  disease  and 
physiological  conditions  that  are  im- 
portant in  meat  Inspection.  Though  the 
incidence  of  disease  Is  normally  low.  It  Is 
essential  that  diseased  animals  be 
located  in  order  to  prevent  infectious 
disease  or  other  abnormalities  from 
entering  human  food  .supplies. 

Accepted  food  additives  themselves  do 
not  pose  risks  to  consumers,  but  their 
excessive  use  in  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts can.  In  some  cases,  result  in  health 
hazards.  USDA  permits  the  use  of  only 
those  food  additives  that  have  met  one  of 
the  following  criteria:  First,  evaluation 
and  approval  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA) ;  second,  generally 
recognized  as  safe  status;  or  third,  prior 
sanction  imder  the  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection laws.  After  making  this  determi- 
nation, the  Department  decides  whether 
or  not  an  additive  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  meat  or  poultry  products  and 
allows  the  use  of  only  the  min'.mum 
amount  necessary  to  achieve  that  pur- 
pose. Although  the  Department  estab- 
lishes a  wide  margin  of  safety  in  sanc- 
tioning the  use  of  food  additives  it  is 
important  that  only  approved  levels  of 
accepted  additives  be  used  in  product 
formulation. 

CROSS    CONTAMINATION 

Gross  contamination  includes  any  con- 
tamination that  can  be  readily  identified 
by  sight,  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  Factors 
that  affect  the  incidence  of  gross  con- 
tamination include:  Building  construc- 
tion, facilities  and  equipment,  sanitation 
and  maintenance  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, operational  sanitation,  and  prod- 
uct storage.  The  very  nature  of  the  meat- 
packing industry  lends  itself  to  gross 
contamination  of  product,  as  there  are 
several  potential  contaminants  at  virtu- 
ally any  point  in  the  process.  Some  of  the 
more  common  contaminants  are  hair, 
rodent  and  insect  filth,  mold,  paint  fiakes, 
grit,  stones,  metal,  plastic,  wood,  and 
industrial  chemicals.  Everyday  accumu- 
lation of  dust,  machine  oil,  and  grease 
are  other  common  contaminants.  Readily 


identifiable  spoilage  of  meat  Is  also  gross 
contamination.  The  risk  of  gross  contam- 
ination Is  greatest  in  establishments  that 
fail  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
sanitation. 

MICSOSCOPIC    COIfTAKINATIOir 

In  many  cases,  contaminants  are  so 
small  that  they  can  be  detected  only  with 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  other  instru- 
ments, or  bioassays.  Micros<x>pic  contam- 
ination can  be  caused  by  the  same  mate- 
rials that  result  in  gross  contamination 
or  by  micro-organisms.  Although  micro- 
organisms cannot  be  directly  identified 
by  normal  sensory  perception,  their  pres- 
ence as  contaminants  can  frequently  be 
recognized  in  the  form  of  swollen  cans  or 
packages,  "off"  flavors,  discolored  or  pu- 
trid meat,  and  so  forth.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  not  all  micro-orga- 
nisms are  harmful,  as  some  are  essential 
to  the  formulation  of  certain  types  of 
sausages  and  other  products. 

ECONOMIC   ntAUD 

Unfortunately,  opportunities  for  con- 
sumer deception  are  available  in  any 
commercial  enterprise,  and  the  meat  and 
poultry  industry  is  no  exception.  The 
two  most  common  types  of  economic 
fraud  are :  First,  deceptive  packaging  and 
labeling;  and  second,  failure  to  comply 
with  standards  for  product  formulation. 

Labeling  and  packaging  may  be  de- 
signed in  a  manner  that  intentionally 
misrepresents  product  quantity,  quality, 
or  composition  to  the  consumer.  Labels 
may  contain  misleading  information 
about  product  origins  or  guarantees.  In 
some  cases,  they  may  describe  the  prod- 
uct under  the  name  of  a  different  food. 
Deceptive  packaging  may  mask  product 
inferiority  or  lead  consumers  to  believe 
they  are  purchasing  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  meat  or  poultry  than  is  ac- 
tually the  case. 

Addition  of  excessive  levels  of  fat, 
water,  or  extenders  to  a  product  also 
results  in  the  consumer  paying  for  more 
than  he  or  she  is  actually  receiving.  This 
practice  is  generally  known  as  economic 
adulteration  of  a  product.  In  an  effort  to 
prevent  such  deception,  the  Department 
has  developed  produce  standards,  speci- 
fying the  levels  and  types  of  substances 
that  may  be  used  in  products  bearing 
particular  names.  For  example,  a  product 
may  not  be  called  chili  con  came  un- 
less it  contains  no  less  than  40  percent 
meat  computed  on  the  weight  of  the 
fresh  meat.  It  may  contain  no  more  than 
a  total  of  8  percent  cereal,  vegetable, 
starch,  or  other  specified  extenders. 

In  order  to  comply  with  U  J3.  standards, 
a  foreign  country  must  maintain  laws 
and  regulations  establishing  permitted 
tolerances  of  biological  residues.  The  tol- 
erances may  not  exceed  those  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  or 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Materials  explicitly  setting  out  these 
tolerance  levels  must  be  provided  m  In- 
structions to  inspection  personnel.  Al- 
though these  laws,  regxilations,  and  in- 
structions are  reviewed  when  a  foreign 
country  is  first  recognized  for  export, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  any 
changes  and  to  assure  that  appropriate 
adjustments  are  made  by  foreign  coun- 
tries when  U.S.  standards  change. 

Late  in  1971,  the  Department  furnished 


residue  monitoring  information  to  all 
countries  exporting  meat  or  poultry  to 
the  United  States.  This  information 
packet  included  a  listing  of  U.S.  toler- 
ances for  biological  residues.  Foreign 
countries  are  routinely  advised  of  any 
revisions  in  the  original  listing. 

Information  that  has  been  supplied 
regarding  foreign  efforts  to  update  laws, 
regulations,  and  inspection  procedures 
has  not  yet  been  compiled  In  a  meaning- 
ful format. 

The  foreign  inspection  system  must 
provide  training  and  instructions  to  in- 
spection personnel  regarding  methods  of 
detecting  evidence  of  residues  through 
antemortem  and  postmortem  inspection. 
Foreign  regulations  must  also  prescribe 
the  action  to  be  taken  to  dispose  of  prod- 
uct foimd  to  contain  violative  levels  of 
residue.  Inspectors  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  admission  of  pro- 
hibited chemicals  into  export  establish- 
ments and  to  control  the  use  of  re- 
stricted chemicals. 

FPO  onslte  reviews  offer  one  means 
for  evaluating  the  suitabUlty  of  residue 
control  mechanisms  In  foreign  coimtries. 
Our  assessment  efforts  In  this  area  focus 
on  individual  establishments  as  opposed 
to  entire  inspection  systems.  Better  cor- 
relation of  onslte  review  reports  for  all 
certified  establishments  In  a  given  coun- 
try would  provide  a  better  basis  for  iden- 
tifying potential  problem  areas. 

An  effective  foreign  sampling  program 
would  provide  for  the  selection  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  samples  from  the 
slaughter  population  to  assure  the  sta- 
tistical reliabllitv  of  the  results.  Factors 
peculiar  to  a  particular  country  or  region 
would  be  considered  in  designing  the 
sampling  programs.  Countries  which 
permit  the  lise  of  substances  that  are 
either  forbidden  or  restricted  In  the 
United  States  are  required  to  make  spe- 
clsd  provision  for  control  of  those  sub- 
stances and  offer  evidence  demonstra- 
ting the  effectiveness  of  those  controls. 

The  information  packet  provided  to 
exporting  countries  in  1971  contained  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  regard- 
ing sampling  programs,  including  copies 
of  USDA  laboratory  procedures  for  anal- 
yzing meat  samples  for  pesticides,  trace 
elements,  hormones,  and  so  forth,  and  In- 
structions provided  to  U.S.  meat  inspec- 
tors for  selecting  and  submitting  data  on 
their  biological  residues,  the  general 
classes  of  substances  monitored,  and  the 
number  of  samples  found  with  violative 
amounts  of  residues.  The  Department 
also  asked  that  they  furnish  information 
regarding  agricultural  practices  in  their 
countries  that  might  result  in  biological 
residue  problems.  Similar  residue  infor- 
mation has  been  requested  each  year 
While  exporting  countries  have  supplied 
information  pertaining  to  residue  test- 
ing conducted  during  the  previous  y^f^- 
other  information  has  not  been  updated. 

In  order  to  properly  implement  resi- 
due control  activities,  a  foreign  surveil- 
lance program  must  be  adequately  sup- 
ported in  terms  of  funding,  persormel, 
equipment,  facilities,  training,  and 
supervisory  capability.  In  addition,  for- 
eign laboratory  technicians  must  use  in- 
temationaUy  accepted  analytical  tech- 
niques in  testing  for  all  potentially  harm- 
ful residues  such  as  antibiotics,  pesti- 
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cldes,  organic  or  inorgaxiic  compounds, 
hormones,  hormone-like  substances, 
growth  promoters,  anthelmintics,  tran- 
quilizers, or  other  therapeutic  or  pro- 
phylactic agents.  Countries  are  per- 
mitted to  share  the  services  of  a  regional 
laboratory  or  make  use  of  a  U.S.  labora- 
tory. However,  countries  choosing  either 
of  these  options  must  accept  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed. 

While  onsite  reviews  and  inspections 
serve  as  useful  tools  for  assessing  for- 
eign inspection  capability,  they  should 
be  supported  by  countrywide  evaluations. 

In  1978,  34  foreign  countries  offered 
2.1  billion  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry 
products  for  import  into  the  United 
States.  Of  this  amount,  12.1  million 
pounds  (0.6  iJercent)  were  refused  entry 
by  port  of  entry  import  inspections  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  (See  figure  11.) 

At  the  time  these  products  are  offered 
for  import,  we  do  not  know  if  their 
quality  meets  U.S.  standards,  as  it  is  not 
feasible  to  make  such  a  determination 
by  providing  day-to-day  inspection  over 
foreign  production  practices.  Although 
we  do  know  that  products  are  subjected 
to  foreign  producer  quality  control  and 
foreign  government  inspection,  we  do 
not  require  that  either  the  producer  or 
government  furnish  information  re- 
garding the  specific  outcome  of  such 
quality  control  and  inspection. 

We  receive  a  general  certification  in 
the  form  of  an  export  certificate.  How- 
ever, differences  among  plants  in  terms 
of  the  degree  of  quality  control  attained 
are  not  reflected  in  the  information  pro- 
vided by  these  certificates.  No  direct  as- 
sessment of  the  quality  control  available 
to  a  foreign  inspection  program  as  a 
whole  is  made  at  point-of -entry  inspec- 
tion. Rather  a  deciison  is  made  regard- 
ing the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  par- 
ticular lot  based  upon  the  attributes  as- 
sociated with  that  lot. 

Pood  safety  and  quality  service  of- 
ficials do  conduct  onsite  reviews  in  order 
to  assess  the  adequacy  of  foreign  quality 
control  and  inspection  programs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  onsite  monitoring  is 
needed  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
control  mechanisms  that  cannot  be  as- 
sessed by  point-of-entry  inspection 
However,  again,  this  activity  empha- 
sizes a  plant-by-plant  approach  as  op- 
posed to  an  overaU  evaluation  of  the 
control  systems  available  within  the 
entire  country. 

Individual  plant  assessment  tends  to 
weaken  foreign  controls,  in  that  it  less- 
ens the  need  for  a  complete  systems 
analysis  of  Inspection  programs  by  for- 
eign countries.  On  the  other  hand,  coun- 
trywide import  monitoring  would  en- 
able food  safety  and  quality  service  to 
determine  the  overall  reliability  of  for- 
eign quality  control.  Countrywide  per- 
formance histories  would  provide 
greater  assurance  of  product  safety 
wholesomeness,  and  quality  than  is  now 
available  from  lot-by-lot,  plant-by- 
plant  compliance  histories.  Pood  safety 
and  quality  service  relies  heavily  upon  a 
foreign  government's  regulation  of  its 
meat  and  poultry  industry.  The  Agency 
must  therefore  review  each  country's 
Inspection  system  to  determine  if- 

The  regulatory  system  has  the  capa- 


bility to  control  risks  at  levels  acceptable 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  system  is 
being  effectively  enforced. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  our  re- 
sidue monitoring  program,  we  need  to 
assure  that  other  meat  and  poultry 
product  risks  are  adequately  controlled. 
Obtaining  such  assurance  requires  the 
assessment  of  each  risk  on  a  country- 
by-country,  product-by-product  basis. 
As  noted  earlier,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
governments  enforce  inspection  require- 
ments designed  to  control  risks  and  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  these  con- 
trols. In  addition,  these  assessments 
would  include  special  consideration  of 
the  individual  factors  that  are  most  rel- 
evant to  a  specific  risk.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  these  factors  follows: 

DISEASE 

Plrst.  The  prevalence  of  disease  con- 
ditions in  a  foreign  coimtry. 

Second.  The  inspection  methods  used 
by  a  country  to  detect  disease  condi- 
tions. 

Third.  The  procedures  for  control 
and  disposition  of  diseased  animals  and 
parts. 

MISUSE    or    FOOD    ADDITIVES 

First.  The  additives  that  might  be 
placed  in  a  specific  product  and  that 
cannot  be  detected  by  point-of-entry 
testing. 

Second.  A  coimtry's  domestic  stand- 
ards regarding  these  additives. 

CROSS   CONTAMINATION 

First.  The  products  tliat  have  the  most 
potential  for  gross  contamination. 

Second.  A  foreign  coimtry's  program 
for  regulating  the  type,  condition,  and 
sanitation  of  facilities  and  equipment 
used  in  the  preparation  of  product. 

Third.  The  inspection  controls  utilized 
to  preclude  industrial  accidents  and  the 
safeguards  used  to  prevent  product  ex- 
posed to  such  accidents  from  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States. 

MICROSCOPIC  CONTAMINATION 

First.  The  products  that  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  microscopic  contamination. 

Second.  A  foreign  country's  program 
for  controlling  and  testing  for  micro- 
scopic contamination. 

ECONOMIC    FRAUD 

First.  The  products  that  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  specific  types  of  fraud. 

Second.  The  exact  nature  of  decep- 
tive practices. 

Third.  A  foreign  country's  program 
to  control  consumer  fraud. 

With  specific  risk  categorization  based 
on  these  factors,  food  safety  and  quality 
service  management  would  be  able  to 
concentrate  inspection  resources  in  areas 
where  potential  hazards  are  greatest.  In 
addition,  disproportionate  effort  would 
not  be  directed  toward  areas  in  which 
risk  is  minimal.  Risk  categorizations  for 
each  exporting  country  by  type  of  prod- 
uct exported  should  be  developed. 

Finally,  this  amendment  requires  spe- 
cies identification  and  absence  of  harm- 
ful residues  by  random  sampling  and 
testing  here  in  the  United  States  when 
the  foreign  beef  is  imported  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  to  tighten 
up  our  inspection  here  in  the  United 
States  to  back  up  the  thorough  inspec- 


tions required  of  the  approved  foreign 
plants. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Is  de- 
signed to  tighten  up  the  inspection  proc- 
esses that  we  have  on  imported  meat  and 
includes  a  very  significant  point  in  that 
we  would  require  that  species  verification 
be  required. 

We  have  just  gone  through  the  episode 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  horse  meat  from 
Australia  was  imported  as  beef  and  at 
the  same  plant  kangaroo  meat  was  im- 
ported as  beef  and  so  labeled  fictitiously 
and  falsely  as  beef. 

None  of  us  wants  to  envision  meat 
coming  to  this  country  that  is  supposed 
to  be  beef  and  then  ending  up  in  a  fast 
food  chain  or  !n  hamburger  that  is  pre- 
sented in  our  retail  stores  and  actually 
it  is  not  even  of  that  quality  or  that 
species. 

Beyond  that,  the  amendment  seeks  to 
tighten  up  the  procedures  to  identify 
harmful  residues  or  animal  drugs  or 
medicated  needs  which  might  be  banned 
here  in  this  country  but  nevertheless  are 
used  in  other  countries  and  leave  a 
harmful  residue  in  the  meat. 

All  of  the  processes  that  we  do  to  as- 
sure that  we  have  good  wholesome  meat 
products  in  this  country  should  be 
followed.  It  is  our  law.  If  another  coun- 
try wishes  to  export  meat  to  this  country 
we  require  that  they  meet  our  standards. 

The  amendment  in  itself  is  a  tighten- 
ing up  of  that  process.  It  does  require 
that  the  Secretary  review  the  present 
procedures  to  institute  some  housekeep- 
ing steps  and  to  develop  a  little  tighter 
inspection  program  than  what  we  have 
currently  existing. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  not  only 
sound  but  I  wish  to  specify  that  it  rep- 
resents, I  think,  the  feeling  and  the 
belief  not  only  of  the  producers  of  meat 
in  this  country  but  also  the  consumers 
of  meat. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  protect  con- 
sumers of  meat  from  unknowingly  being 
sold  meat  that  is  not  up  to  the  high 
quality  standards  that  we  demand  and 
expect  to  get  in  this  country.  At  the  same 
tirne,  this  amendment  will  protect  the 
reputation  for  high-quality  products 
which  the  American  cattleman  has  built 
over  the  years  with  major  investments  of 
time,  effort,  and  hard-earned  money. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  in  under- 
scored dramatically  by  the  recent  discov- 
ery by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  meat  from  two  foreign  plants 
that  was  being  imported  as  beef  was  in 
fact  not  beef,  but  contained  horse  meat 
and  kangaroo  meat. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  decision  to  impound 
and  test  all  Australian  meat  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  halt  all  meat  imports  from 
these  plants.  Further  testing  of  meat 
from  plants  in  the  state  of  Victoria,  the 
location  of  the  two  problem  plants,  is 
now  underway.  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
of  this  incident  and  that  decisive  action 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  happen- 
ing again. 

Mr.  President,  consumer  acceptance  is 
vital  to  the  cattle  industry.  U.S.  produc- 
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ers  have  invested  years  of  effort  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  prwnoting  beef  as  a 
healthy  and  nutritious  product.  They 
have  succeeded,  and  U.S.  beef  is  re- 
nowned as  the  finest  in  the  world.  U.S. 
producers  are  not  resting  on  their  laur- 
els— they  are  still  working  hard  to 
produce  a  top-quality  product  and  to 
maintain  that  reputation.  Texas  beef 
producers  within  the  last  few  months 
have  set  up  a  statewide  voluntary  check- 
off program  and  are  contributing  25  cents 
per  head  on  all  cattle  sold  in  the  State. 
These  funds  are  being  used  to  promote 
beef  consumption. 

The  Texas  cattle  industry  is  not  tak- 
ing this  money  out  of  its  profits.  In  most 
cases  these  contributions  are  merely 
adding  to  losses.  These  ranchers  are 
making  very  real  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  their  industry,  yet  their  efforts  are 
threatened  by  scandals  such  as  this  one. 

Why  should  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  American  ranchers  be  wiped  out  by 
a  small  group  of  criminals  in  a  foreign 
country?  There  is  simply  no  justification 
for  allowing  this. 

Mr.  President,  these  problems  have 
been  known  for  too  long.  It  is  past  time 
to  do  something  about  them,  to  tighten 
up  our  inspection  standards  so  that  the 
U.S.  consumer  can  be  assured  of  the 
quality  and  wholesomeness  of  all  the  food 
products  sold  in  this  country. 

This  issue  is  not  new  to  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  not  new  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
the  past,  and  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation in  the  past,  to  achieve  these  same 
goals.  I  now  hope  that  the  time  has  come 
for  this  legislation.  We  have  had  a  dra- 
matic focusing  of  public  attention  on 
the  problems  of  our  meat  inspection  sys- 
tem, and  I  hope  that  those  who  in  the 
past  have  dismissed  these  problems  will 
take  a  second  look  now. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is.  This  is  a  consumer  pro- 
tection bill.  This  is  a  consumer  interest, 
a  consumer  concern,  and  it  is  not  limited 
at  all  to  cattle  producers.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  the  pressing 
need  to  maintain  our  high  food  quality 
standards  and  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  Senator  Heflin,  Senator  Andrews, 
and  Senator  Burdick  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add  unless  I  can  answer  some  questions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  committee  considers  action  on 
the  pending  amendment,  I  ask  imani- 
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mous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  briefly  on  another  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

son,    EROSION    AMENDMENT    NO.    S43 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
America  is  losing  its  topsoil  because  of 
wind  and  water  erosion.  Observers  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  can 
measure  40,000  tons  floating  by  each 
hour.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
year  after  year. 

The  USDA's  Soil  Conservation  Service 
estimates  that  this  Nation  loses  5  billion 
tons  of  its  topsoil  each  year.  Nature  re- 
places some  of  it,  conservation  practices 
slow  or  stop  some  of  it.  but  the  net  loss 
grows — and  its  impact  on  our  agricul- 
tural system  is  profound. 

A  single  farmer  can  lose  up  to  6  tons 
of  topsoil  per  acre  each  year  to  erosion. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  arid  Western 
States,  an  area  as  big  as  the  original  13 
States — 225  million  acres — are  under- 
going severe  desertification — that  is,  the 
loss  of  groundwater  and  high  erosion 
that  eventually  make  the  land  unsuitable 
for  cultivation. 

The  current  farm  bill  contains  several 
provisions  which  address  this  growing 
national  concern  and  the  committee 
should  be  commended  for  showing  the 
foresight  to  include  them.  The  bill  con- 
tains special  loans,  matching  grants  for 
land  repair,  a  volunteer  worker  program, 
and  places  the  emphasis  on  the  most  af- 
fected areas.  All  of  these  programs  are 
badly  needed  and  all  will  help  alleviate 
this  problem  to  some  extent. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come 
to  look  more  closely  at  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  The  potential  exists  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  dust  bowl  beside  which  that  of 
the  1930's  would  pale  by  comparison — 
and  Government  programs  are  largely 
responsible. 

The  erosion  situation  is  aggravated  by 
excessive  land  disturbances  during  the 
cultivation  process,  the  use  of  erosion - 
prone  marginal  land  for  farming,  and 
insufficient  crop  rotation.  But  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  we  give  farmers  an  in- 
centive for  continuing  to  plow  up  mar- 
ginal lands  in  the  West. 

The  land  most  suitable  for  farming  in 
the  arid  West  was  long  ago  plowed  out 
of  the  native  sod.  The  grasslands,  now 
being  broken,  often  by  foreign  investors, 
are  the  most  fragile  and  most  susceptible 
to  wind  erosion.  Farming  is  a  business 
that  requires  huge  caoital  investments, 
but  returns  very  small  profits  to  farmers. 

When  Government  target  prices  and 
similar  commodity  programs  yield  a 
higher  price  to  farmers  than  the  market, 
and  when  market  prices  are  depressed  by 
huge  Government-owned  surpluses, 
farmers  are  given  little  choice  in  main- 
taining their  financial  position  but  to 
plow  up  more  land  and  produce  more 
crops. 

And  then,  Mr.  President,  if  the  crops 
do  not  pan  out,  or  if  the  erosion  problem 
is  severe,  the  Government  helps  farmers 
reseed  the  land. 

So,  in  effect,  we  are  providing  incen- 
tives to  plow  up  more  land — marginal 
land  that  borders  on  desert  and  when 
plowed,  destroys  native  coverings  of  sod 


that  required  centuries  to  develop — and 
then  the  taxpayers  pay  to  retire  the  land 
again  after  permanent  damage  has  been 
done.  The  result  is  the  steady  erosion  of 
our  Nation's  most  precious  resource — its 
land. 

This  is  erosion  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore.  Agriculture  Is  the  country's 
largest  industry,  by  far.  employing  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  nearly  24  million 
people. 

Agricultural  commodities  account  for 
20  percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
and  are  among  the  few  things  we  pro- 
duce in  this  country  that  effectively  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets. 

In  fact,  at  a  time  when  Americans  pay 
enormous  prices  for  energy  obtained 
from  foreign  edge,  we  are  fortunate  that 
agriculture  provides  a  viable  industry 
second  to  none,  and  the  world's  most 
abundant,  low-cost  food  supply. 

But  the  increase  in  world  demand,  as 
well  as  the  Government  incentives  I 
mentioned  earlier,  give  our  larmers  every 
reason  to  continue  current  practices, 
wh'le  we  give  little  incentive  for  conser- 
vation. To  continue  providing  the  peace- 
meal  measures  contained  in  this  bill — 
important  and  helpful  though  they  may 
be — while  ignoring  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment is  largely  responsible  for  the  prob- 
lem, is  like  throwing  buckets  of  water  at 
the  Chicago  fire. 

We  must  stop  paying  farmers  to  de- 
stroy our  Nation's  soil.  The  USDA  has 
been  working  for  months  on  plans  to  re- 
verse these  erosion  incentives.  But  Con- 
gress must  strengthen  the  Secretary's 
hand  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Statutory  authority  to  deny  Federal 
subsidies  to  v-rops  produced  on  newly- 
plowed  land  has  never  been  specifically 
granted,  this  amendment  would  do  just 
that. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  Government  price  support  program 
cannot  be  used  to  subsidize  crops  grown 
on  land  that  has  not  been  cultivated  for 
the  previous  10  years.  The  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  arid  lands  west  of  the  100th 
meridian — west  of  Dodge  City,  Kans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  No.  543  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.   543 

On  page  224,  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following  new  sections: 

"AUTHORITT  OF  THE  SECRETART  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO  REQUIRE  BENEFIT  RECIPIENTS  TO'  CARRY  OUT 
CERTAIN    CONSERVATION    PRACTICES 

"Sec.  1102.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  require,  as  a  condition  to  the  making, 
insuring,  or  guaranteeing  of  any  farm  owner- 
ship loan  or  farm  operating  loan  authorized 
under  any  program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  the  recipient  of  such  loan  agree 
to  carry  out.  on  the  farm  In  connection  with 
which  such  loan  Is  made,  such  minimum 
conservation  practices  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  protect  such  farm 
from  wind  and  water  erosion. 

"PROHIBITION  ON  LOANS  AND  PAYMENTS  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  CROPS  PRODUCED  ON  CERTAIN  LANDS 

"Sec  1103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  producer  shall  be  eligible 
for  any  price  support  assistance  under  title 
'XII,  IV,  or  V  of  this  Act  on  any  crop  produced 
on  any  land  located  west  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  if  such  land  has  not  been 
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uaed  for  the  production  of  an  agricultural 
crop  at  any  time  during  the  ten  crop  years 
Inunedlately  preceding  the  crop  year  in  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  nor  shall  any  such  pro- 
ducer be  eligible  for  a  farm  storage  facility 
loan  under  section  1004  If  such  loan  Is  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  storage  facil- 
ity to  store  an  agricultural  conunodlty  pro- 
duced on  any  such  land. 

"(b)  The  prohibitions  contained  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  land  referred  to  In 
such  subsection  If  such  owner  or  operator 
has  entered  Into  a  long-term  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  on 
such  land  such  conservation  practices  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  soil  resources  of  such  land  from 
destruction  by  wind  and  water  erosion.". 

Renumber  sections  1102  through  1109  of 
the  Act  as  sections  1104  through  nil.  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  call  up  the  amendment  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  at  this  time  nor 
Is  It  my  Intention  to  do  so.  I  simply 
wished  to  explain  that  in  brief  this 
amendment  would  have  withheld  Fed- 
eral subsidies  for  crops  which  were 
grown  on  land  which  was  put  Into  culti- 
vation for  the  first  time  after  this  date. 

This  amendment  addresses  itself  to  the 
very  serious  problem  of  plowing  Western 
grasslands  in  areas  that  are  too  arid  to 
really  be  productively  used  to  growing 
crops  like  wheat. 

People  get  to  the  point  where  they  do 
that.  The  result  is  tremendous  erosion 
problems  and  the  loss  of  topsoil  and  gen- 
erally a  decline  rather  than  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  natural  environment. 

So  both  for  environmental  reasons  and 
economic  reasons  it  makes  little  sense  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize  and 
thereby  encourage  this  unsound  practice. 

The  point  of  my  amendment  is  simply 
to  say  that  with  respect  to  land  located 
west  of  the  lOOth  meridian  that  farm 
loans  and  suttsldles  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  crops  grown  on  those  lands  un- 
less there  had  been  crops  grown  there 
in  the  prior  10  years. 

This  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach and  those  with  whom  we  have 
discussed  it  for  the  most  part  agree  that 
It  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  a  serious 
problem  because  millions  of  acres  of 
Western  land  have  already  been  torn  up. 
erosion  has  been  severe,  and  the  threat 
of  future  cultivation  and  erosion  Is  pro- 
portionately great. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
this  amendment  today  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  not  done  enough 
ground  work  to  assure  widespread  under- 
standing of  the  problem  smd  of  tl^ie  con- 
sequences of  our  proposed  solution. 

I  did  wish  to  have  in  the  record  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  which  my  statement 
provides  and  the  text  of  the  amendment 
and  at  the  right  time  I  shall  ask  my 
friends  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  consider  this  and  perhaps  to  raise  It 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  I  wish  to  call  up  but  I  do  not 
know  U  It  is  proper  procedure  since  the 


other  amendment  has  not  been  acted 
upon. 
Has  the  other  one  been  acted  upon? 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    368 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
an  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's description  Is  an  accurate  and 
comprehensive  summary  of  this  resolu- 
tion, then,  I  believe  I  shall  support  it  as  I 
too  am  an  advocate  of  the  Secretary  uti- 
lizing all  his  available  authority  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  exports  markets  for  the  better- 
ment of  farmers,  the  American  people, 
and  the  Govenmient  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  and  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  it  and  In  support  of  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  other  side  now  feels  like- 
wise about  that  amendment. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  I  am  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  he  has  discussed  this 
with  Secretary  Lyng  and  he  also  has 
agreed  with  the  thrust  of  it? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  it  with  Secretary  Lyng,  and  he 
himself  and  speaking  for  the  Depart- 
ment agrees  with  the  thrust  of  It.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  would  change  any 
language. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  365)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     4  SB 

(Purpose:   To  provide  for  a  Soybean 
Research  Advisory  Institute) 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
printed  amendment  No.  499  to  the  farm 
bill  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
proposes  an  amendment  nimibered  499. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  312.  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

SOTBKAN    SXSBABCH    ADVI80ET    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1437.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  established  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  temporary 
advisory  body  to  be  Itnown  as  the  Soybean 
Research  Advisory  Institute  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory 
Institute"). 

(2)  The  Advisory  Institute  shall  be  ctxn- 
posed  of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 
Members  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Institute 
shall  be  Individuals  who  are  recognized  soy- 
bean research  experts  and  shall  represent  the 
Interest  of  soybean  producers,  soybean  proc- 
essors, land  grant  colleges  and  universities, 
Federal  research  agencies,  and  private  In- 
dustry. The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  balance  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Institute  geographically  on 
the  basis  of  the  soybean  producing  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  soybean  producers  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Institute. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the  Advisory 
Institute  to — 

(1)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  ongoing 
soybean  research  programs  In  the  United 
States; 

(2)  assess  the  Impedimenta  to  Increased 
United  States  soybean  production.  Including 
the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  and  consider  the 
most  effective  means  of  removing  such 
impediments: 

(3)  evaluate  the  available  means  and  the 
potential  for  Increasing  soybean  production 
In  the  United  States; 

(4)  estimate  the  amount  of  funds  required 
to  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  na- 
tional soybean  research  to  develop  means  of 
of  effectively  Increasing  the  overall  United 
States  soybean  production  and  profitability; 
and 

(5)  develop  plans  for  and  sponsor  an  Inter- 
national conference  on  soybean  research  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  and  sharing  cur- 
rent Information  on  the  production  and 
utUlzatlon  of  soybeans. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Institute  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  March  1,  1983,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  findings  of  the 
Advisory  Institute  regarding  research  on  soy- 
bean production  and  utilization.  The  Advi- 
sory Institute  shall  also  Include  In  such  re- 
port Its  recommendations  of  the  actions  that 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  an  effective 
soybean  research  program  Is  carried  out  In 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Members  shall  receive  no  compensation 
for  service  on  the  Advisory  Institute  but  may 
be  paid,  while  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses,  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  Intermittently  In  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(e)  The  Advisory  Institute  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  day  on  which  It  submits  Us  re- 
port to  the  committees  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (c). 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  and  myself,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  S.  884  to  establish 
a  task  force  whose  mission  will  be  to  de- 
vise the  course  of  action  needed  to  In- 
crease soybean  yields.  This  group  will  be 
known  as  the  Soybean  Advisory  Research 
Institute. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  a  re- 
vised version  of  S.  1295,  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  On  June  19, 1981, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  (General  Legislation 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  conducted  a  hearing  on  S. 
1295.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Senator 
LucAR  for  holding  this  hearing  so  that  all 
interested  parties  could  be  heard  and 
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have  a  full  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  the  proposal.  I  think  the  hear- 
ing was  excellent  and,  in  fact,  many  of 
the  thoughts  and  suggestions  pro- 
pounded at  the  hearing  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  soybean  is  a  hlgh- 
protein  commodity  and  has  many  varied 
uses.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable,  if  not  a 
miracle,  legume.  In  fact,  the  soybean  has 
become  the  economic  superstar  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  In  addition  to  being  the 
No.  1  cash  crop  of  our  Nation,  soybeans 
are  also  the  No.  1  cash  export  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  quite  a  feat  in 
and  of  itself  when  one  realizes  that  our 
Nation  dominates  grain  exports  in  the 
world  market.  Approximately  60  percent 
of  the  total  world  exports  of  grain  orig- 
inates in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
approximately  $8.6  billion  in  U.S.  pro- 
duced soybeans  and  soybean  products 
has  greatly  contributed  to  our  balance  of 
payments.  As  I  stated  earlier  In  the  d.'.s- 
cusslon  on  S.  884,  it  is  widely  recognized 
that  our  foreign  trade  debt  would  be  a 
total  shambles  if  it  were  not  for  U.S.  iig- 
ricultural  sales  abroad. 

Yet,  the  record  will  clearly  show  that 
the  tremendous  rise  in  soybean  produc- 
tion in  America  has  not  resulted  from  in- 
creased yields,  but  from  expanded  acre- 
age. Testimony  before  our  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  fmd 
Forestry  in  connection  with  the  farm 
bill  revealed  that  in  the  past  decade  soy- 
bean acreage  has  grown  from  42  million 
acres  to  70  million  acres.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  contrasted  with  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  such  as  com,  whose 
yield  per  acre  has  Increased  from  26 
bushels  per  acre  in  1929  to  approximately 
110  bushels  per  acre  today,  average  soy- 
bean yields  have  increased  only  about 
one-third  bushel  per  acre  annually  over 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

To  mj-  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  President, 
this  points  up  the  vital  need  to  find  the 
means  to  Increase  soybean  yields  through 
expanded  research  efforts  and  through 
grower  education.  Our  record  of  soybean 
research  is  not  laudable  and.  In  fact,  is 
mlniscule  relative  outlays  for  com  and 
cotton  research.  Giving  credence  to  the 
importance  of  developing  the  knowledge 
and  technology  to  insure  yields  in  the 
soybean  was  the  reply  of  the  Director  of 
Science  and  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Anson  R.  Bertrand  at 
the  Jime  19  hearing  when  asked  about 
soybean  yields.  Dr.  Bertrand  said : 

Our  records  Indicate  the  average  annual 
Increased  nationwide  Is  about  one-third 
bushel  per  acre.  It  has  been  a  very  gradual 
Increase.  We  have  not  had  major  break- 
throughs. .  .  .  There  Is  no  question,  Senator 
Heflln,  but  that  we  have  made  strides  much 
more  slowly  with  soybeans  than  most  of  our 
crops. 

A  little  later  on  in  his  testimony.  Dr. 
Bertrand  gave  the  following  response 
when  asked  about  the  inadequacy  of  soy- 
bean research  support: 

We  do  need  more  effort  across  the  board  In 
research  for  food  and  agriculture.  .  .  .  We  do 
need  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  soybeans, 
as  we  do  to  several  areas  In  food  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Speaking  further  about  the  failure  to 
provide  funding  for  soybean  research  in 
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spite  of  expanding  demands  for  the  com- 
modity. Dr.  Bertrand  said : 

In  looking  at  our  Inhouse  program,  and  In 
keeping  about  the  same  balance  that  we 
have  right  now,  It  seems  to  me  we  could 
use  at  least  a  SO  percent  Infusion  of  funds. 

A  primary  thrust  of  the  Soybean  Re- 
search Advisory  Institute  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  amendment  will  be  to 
"assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  on-going 
soybean  research  programs  in  the  United 
States."  The  Advisory  Institute  will  be 
composed  of  11  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Institute  will 
be  composed  of  representatives  from  soy- 
bean growers,  soybean  processors,  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
other  disciplines  having  a  direct  interest 
in  the  soybean  industry,  including  Fed- 
eral research  agencies  and  the  private 
sector.  Further,  all  soybean  producing 
areas  of  the  Nation  would  be  represented 
and  the  chairman  of  tiie  Advisory  In- 
stitute would  be  a  representative  of  our 
soybean  producers. 

Other  functions  of  the  Advisory  Insti- 
tute would  be  to  assess  all  impediments 
and  barriers  to  increased  soybean  yields, 
such  as  needed,  disease  and  parasite 
control  methods  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  funds  needed  to  launch  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  bring  about  higher 
soybean  production  and  better  use  of  the 
soybean  plant  Itself.  The  amendment 
also  contemplates  "an  international  con- 
ference on  soybean  research  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  and  sharing  current 
information  on  the  production  and  utili- 
zation of  soybeans." 

Upon  the  completion  of  its  assigned 
missions  the  Advisory  Institute  will  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  both  Chambers  of 
the  Congress.  The  report  shall  contain 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
commitment  which  should  be  made  and 
undertaken  to  expand  soybean  research. 
This  report  must  be  submitted  no  later 
than  March  1,  1983,  and  upon  the  day 
the  report  Is  received  by  the  Agriculture 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  the  advisory  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  1982  fiscal 
year  $50,000  to  $60,000  will  be  required 
to  fund  the  activities  of  the  Institute, 
assuming  an  agenda  of  two  meetings  a 
year.  In  the  1983  fiscal  year,  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  $25,000  to  $30,000.  The 
funding  to  develop  and  sponsor  the 
international  conference  called  for  un- 
der the  amendment  would  approximate 
$200,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  In  any  way  encroach  upon  the  free- 
dom of  soybean  producers  sind  their  rep- 
resentative organizations.  I  am  proud  of 
the  independence  demonstrated  and  ex- 
ercised by  our  soyl>ean  farmers  which 
has,  in  large  measure,  made  soybeans  the 
top  crop  in  the  United  States.  This 
amendment,  incidentally,  is  supported  by 
the  American  Soybean  Association  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  a  letter  by 
the  Washington  program  manager  of  the 
association,  Mr.  John  Baize,  wherein  he 
endorses  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  association. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ASA  Washington  Omcx, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  10, 1911. 
Hon.  HowEix  Hetlin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Hetlin:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  it  Is  your  intention  to  offer 
your  proposal  to  establish  a  Soybean  Re- 
search Advisory  Institute  as  an  amendment 
to  the  1981  general  farm  bill  (S.  884)  when 
that  bill  is  considered  on  the  Senate  floor. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  the  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association's  support  for  your 
amendment  and  urge  Its  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

U.S.  soybean  producers  recognize  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  ongoing  research  aimed  at 
Improving  soybean  productivity,  post-har- 
vest utilization,  and  soybean  pest  and  disease 
control.  We  have  not  experienced  increases  In 
soybean  yields  comparable  to  those  that  have 
occurred  in  corn,  cotton  and  wheat.  Yet.  we 
believe  such  a  yield  breakthrough  is  achiev- 
able provided  we  embark  on  aggressive  ge- 
netic research  programs.  We  also  believe  that 
pests  Inhibiting  soybean  productivity  such 
as  the  cyst  nematode  can  be  controlled  pro- 
vided we  have  expanded  research  to  find  ef- 
fective control  methods. 

We  believe  the  Soybean  Research  Advisory 
Institute  you  propose  will  enhance  the  op- 
portunity for  achieving  the  soybean  indus- 
try's research  objectives.  We,  therefore,  urge 
its  inclusion  In  the  1981  farm  bill. 
Sincerely, 

John  Baize. 
WaahiTigton  Program  Manager. 

Mr.  HEXlilN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
want  what  is  best  for  our  farmers,  our 
consumers,  our  taxpayers  and  our  Na- 
tion. I  strongly  feel  that  this  amendment 
meets  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  which  has  been  printed 
and  called  up,  is  an  extremely  important 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  in  my  judg- 
ment. This  deals  with  a  soybean  research 
institute. 

Senator  Thad  Cochran  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  many  deliberations  we 
have  had  on  the  farm  bill  in  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  reminded  on 
many  occasions  that  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  growing  at  the  rate  of  70  million 
per  year,  and  that  in  a  matter  of  7  years 
we  will  have  nearly  a  half  billion  addi- 
tional people  in  this  world. 

Agriculture,  in  its  efforts  to  feed  the 
world,  has  really  only  one  cn^  that  you 
can  label  a  miracle  crop,  and  that  crop 
is  soybeans. 

Soybeans  have  the  highest  protein 
content  of  any  crop,  and  have  a  great 
future  toward  feeding  the  millions  of 
people  on  Earth.  Yet  we  look  at  what 
research  has  accomplished  dealing  with 
soybeans,  and  we  find  there  has  been 
very  little. 

Some  10  years  ago  a  parasite  called 
the  cyst  nematode  cropped  up  in  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  since  that  time  has  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  upon  the  production  of  soy- 
beans. 

This  parasite  has  to  be  conquered. 
Thus  far  the  research  has  not  come  up 
with  an  answer  for  this  parasite. 

Forty  years  ago  an  acre  of  land  on  any 
specific  farm  yielded  a  certain  number 
of  bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre.  In  many 
instances  that  same  piece  of  land  40 
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years  ago  produced  25  bushels  of  soy- 
beans to  the  acre.  Today  it  is  producing 
Just  about  the  same  amount,  a  slight 
increase,  but  for  all  practical  purposes, 
it  is  producing  25  bushels  per  acre  re- 
gardless of  the  irrigation,  regardless  of 
the  fertilizer,  regardless  of  the  weed  con- 
trol, so  there  has  been  very  little  increase 
in  the  yield  per  acre  In  soybeans. 

We  had  a  professor  from  the  school 
of  agriculture  at  Auburn  University  tes- 
tify about  the  cyst  nematode.  He  testi- 
fied that  within  10  years,  if  we  do  not 
do  anything  about  it,  that  soybean  pro- 
duction in  this  country  on  the  present 
acreage  would  be  reduced  40  percent. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  intro- 
duced calls  for  a  soybean  research  in- 
stitute gathering  together  leaders  from 
Industry,  from  farms,  from  educational 
institutions,  and  from  Oovemment  in 
which  they  will  come  together  as  a  task 
force  and  recommend  a  plan  of  action 
as  to  what  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
research  plan,  a  plan  that  is  greatly 
needed,  to  improve  soybean  production 
in  this  coimtry. 

This  amendment  could  well  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  farm  legis- 
lation. We  have  had  hearings  on  it.  The 
American  Soybean  Institute  supports  it. 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  their  stafFs  and, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  at  this 
time  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
committee  markup  of  the  farm  bill,  Sen- 
ator Heflin  offered  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  soybean  research  institute. 
Because  legislation  of  this  nature  had 
not  been  considered  during  the  farm  bill 
hearings,  I  asked  the  Senator  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  with  my  assurance 
that  hearings  would  be  held  prior  to 
Senate  action  on  the  farm  bill. 

Subsequently,  Senator  Heflin  Intro- 
duced S.  1295,  a  bill  to  establish  a  soy- 
bean research  institute  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  and  conducting  research 
programs,  encouraging  soybean  exports, 
and  providing  the  leadership  for  a  na- 
tional soybean  policy. 

On  June  19,  Senator  Lucar,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation,  held  a 
hearing  on  S.  1295.  All  witnesses  agreed 
that  additional  research  to  increase  soy- 
bean productivity  was  imperative.  How- 
ever, representatives  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  soybean  in- 
dustry expressed  reservations  regarding 
S.  1295  as  introduced.  The  USDA  repre- 
sentative cited  current  research  and 
market  development  efforts  In  USDA  and 
in  the  private  sector  as  meeting  the  in- 
tent of  the  proposed  legislation.  Never- 
theless, in  response  to  Senator  Heflin, 
the  USDA  representative  stated  that  dra- 
matic discoveries  are  necessary  to  break 
the  soybean  yield  barrier,  especially  since 
the  protein  rich  soybean  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  nutritional  role  as 
the  world  population  grows. 


On  July  18,  Senator  Heflin  submitted 
amendment  No.  499,  to  provide  for  a  soy- 
bean research  advisory  institute,  with  a 
fivefold  purpose  to: 

First,  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the 
ongoing  soybean  research  programs  in 
the  United  States: 

Second,  assess  the  impediments  to 
increased  U.S.  soybean  production,  in- 
cluding the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  and 
consider  the  most  effective  means  of 
removing  such  impediments: 

Third,  evaluate  the  available  means 
and  the  potential  for  increasing  soybean 
production  in  the  United  States; 

Fourth,  estimate  the  amount  of  fimds 
required  to  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  national  soybean  research  to  de- 
velop means  of  effectively  inci^easing  the 
overall  US.  soybean  production  and 
profitability;  and 

Fifth,  develop  plans  for  and  sponsor  an 
international  conference  on  soybean  re- 
searcli  fc«"  the  purpose  of  comparing  and 
sharing  current  information  on  the  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  soybeans. 

The  advisory  institute  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report  of  its  findings 
to  the  House  and  Saiate  Agriculture 
Committees  by  March  1,  1983.  and  the 
advisory  institute  would  be  terminated 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  submitted  for  review  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  soy- 
bean Industry.  The  industry  endorses  this 
amendment,  and  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  USDA  has  no  objections.  The 
costs  of  implementing  amendment  No. 
499  would  be  minimal,  and  I  urg  that 
it  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  agree  to  accept  it.  I  am  informed  the 
minority  does  likewise- 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  my  colleague 
from  Alabama,  Senator  Heflin,  to  es- 
tablish a  soybean  research  task  force 
that  will  lead  to  essential  research  in 
this  area.  And  in  joining  Senator  Heflin 
I  am  also  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  lend- 
ing full  support  and  encouragement  to 
soybean  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  my  native  State  of  Arkansas,  soy- 
beans are  not  merely  a  primary  crop, 
they  are  a  major  staple  of  the  State's 
economy.  More  than  4  million  acres  are 
involved  in  soybean  production,  and  the 
State  yields  annually  about  5.4  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  production.  This  year 
alone  we  will  harvest  about  113  million 
bushels.  So  crucial  is  this  product  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  in  fact,  that  soybeans 
have  long  been  known  there  as  the  "prin- 
cess crop  of  the  prairie." 

Soybeans  are  the  No.  1  cash  crop  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  No.  1  cash 
export  as  well.  In  1979  more  than  $0.79 
billion  worth  of  U.S.  soybeans  was  ex- 
ported. Many  economists  predict  that 
growth  in  world  population  will  double 
soybean  demand  in  the  next  decade. 

Yet  the  increase  in  soybean  produc- 
tion throughout  the  country  has  not  re- 
sulted from  Increased  yields.  It  has  come 
about  simply  from  expanded  acreage. 
The  average  soybean  yield  has  increased 
only  about  one-fourth  bushel  per  acre 


each  year,  while  com  has  increased  85 
bushels  an  acre  over  the  last  50  years. 

This  comparatively  low  yield  demon- 
strates the  crucial  need  for  research  and 
development  In  soybean  production.  It 
has  been  documented  that  Investment 
In  agricultural  research  pays  major  div- 
idends, generating  an  average  return 
of  35  to  50  percent  for  each  dollar  in- 
vested. Yet  there  has  not  been  the  In- 
vestment in  soybean  research  needed  by 
the  American  ftuiner. 

An  aggressive  program  is  needed  to 
learn  more  about  biochemical  relation- 
ships of  plant  stress,  insect  tolerance, 
and  disease  resistance.  We  need  to  in- 
vestigate soil  conservation  methods, 
nematode  control,  genetic  improvement 
of  crops,  and  weed  and  insect  control. 
There  should  also  be  assurance  to  the 
farmer  that  he  will  have  access  to  uni- 
versity research  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion programs. 

Senator  Heflin's  amendment  would 
in  no  way  encroach  upon  the  freedom 
of  soybean  producers  and  their  repre- 
sentative organizations.  It  would,  how- 
ever, provide  a  means  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  soybean  Industry,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  others  Interested  In 
achieving  the  full  potential  of  this  crop. 

Action  of  the  kind  intended  by  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  full  production  of  future  soybean 
crops.  Mr.  President,  the  1979  crop  was 
the  largest  in  history,  exceeding  2.3  bll- 
Uon  bushels,  and  even  with  the  1980 
drought  soybeans  still  ranked  second 
highest  In  the  Nation.  Some  67  million 
acres  will  be  harvested  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

We  must  assure  producers  that  they 
win  be  given  access  to  the  most  recent 
and  sophisticated  research  .capabilities 
this  Nation  has  to  offer.  That's  why  I 
am  pleased  and  privileged  to  join  Sen- 
ator Heflin  in  this  effort.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  (No.  499)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  seeking 
recognition? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    366 

( Purpose :  To  provide  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  malting  barley  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  imposes  an  acreage  reduction 
program  for  feed  barley) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  have  an  unprlnted 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  366: 

On  page  160.  line  6.  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following : 
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"Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  provide 
that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  feed 
grain  loans,  purchases  and  payments  to  com- 
ply with  an  acreage  limitation  established 
under  this  subsection  If  such  producer  has 
previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of 
barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 
malting  variety  for  harvest,  and  meets  such 
other  conditions  as  the  Secretarv  may 
Dregcrlh*  " 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  allow 
ine  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  delete 
trom  the  overall  classes  of  the  several 
feed  grains  that  subsection  on  barley, 
subclass  of  barley,  known  as  malting 
barley. 

If,  In  fact,  there  Is  a  surplus  of  feed 
grains  in  the  country,  and  the  Secretary 
enacts  a  20-percent  setaslde  across-the- 
board  on  feed  grains,  yet  there  might 
well  be  a  shortage  of  malting  barley,  a 
variety  that  Is  not  used  for  livestock  feed, 
this  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  ability  to  recognize  that  and  not 
require  the  same  cutback  In  malting  bar- 
ley that  they  would  In  the  other  feed 
grains. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  with  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  its  adoption. 
^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  merely  provides  some  flexi- 
bility for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  an  acreage  reduction  for 
barley.  This  is  discretionary  and  will  al- 
low Government  programs  to  take  into 
account  the  actual  market  and  supply 
differences  between  barley  grown  for 
feed  and  barley  grown  for  malting  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
We  do  acceipt  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  Is  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration and  I  am  advised  that  the  mi- 
nority also  accepts  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  366)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote   by    which    the    amendment    was 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator.  Does  the  Senator  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  up  an  amendment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  a  couple  more, 
also.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT   NO.   423 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  special  shelterbelt 
program) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

ihe  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
FRK8SLB)  proposes  amendment  numbered 
423: 

On  page  235,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

SPECIAL  SRELTERBEI.T  PBOGRAM 

Sec.  1112.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  t7hat  It 
U  In  the  public  interest  to  establish  and 
maintain  where  necessary  shelterbelts 
throughout  the  Nation,  and.  thereby,  reduce 
sou  blowing;  control  snow  deposition;  con- 
serve moisture;  protect  crops,  orchards,  and 
livestock;  provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife; 
provide  energy  conservation;  and  Increase  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary" )  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  program  to  establish 
and  maintain  shelterbelts.  Such  program 
shall  begin  on  October  1, 1981. 

(c)  (1)  In  effectuating  the  shelterbelt  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  landowners  ind  operators  to  establish 
and  maintain  shelterbelts  identified  in  a 
conservation  plan  of  the  entire  operating 
unit,  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  in  whioh  the 
lands  are  located,  kinder  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such 
agreements  shall  be  entered  Into  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "shel- 
terbelt" means  a  vegetative  barrier  with  a 
linear  configuration  composed  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  other  approved  perennial  vege- 
tation. 

(d)  In  the  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  landowner  or  operator,  the  land- 
owner or  operator  shall  agree — 

(1)  to  conserve  plan  covering  the  entire 
operating  unit  developed  in  cooperation  with 
and  approved  by  the  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation district  and  to  carry  out  Che  plan  or 
an  approved  modiScation  thereof  for  the 
period  of  the  agreement; 

(2)  to  place  In  the  shelterbelt  program 
for  the  period  of  the  agreement  all  land 
subject  to  wind  erosion.  Other  land  may  be 
Included  that  would  benefit  from  establishing 
and  maintaining  shelterbelts; 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  agreement  as  a  prac- 
tice which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  agreement: 

(4)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  agreement  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments 
or  grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  he  has  control  of  the  land  subject 
to  the  agreement  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment, or  to  make  refunds  or  accept  such 
pajrment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  if  he  determines  that  the 
violation  by  the  owner  or  operator  does  not 
warrant  termination  of  the  agreement; 

(5)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  inter- 
est in  the  land  subject  to  the  agreement 
during  the  agreement  period,  to  forfeit  all 
rights  to  further  payments  or  grants  under 
the  agreement  and  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  or  grants  received  there- 


under during  the  year  of  the  transfer  unless 
the  transferee  of  any  such  land  agrees  with 
the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations  of 
the  agreement;  and 

'6)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  agreement  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  its 
administration. 

(e)  In  return  for  the  agreement  of  the 
landowner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
(1)  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  land- 
owner or  operator  for  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  con- 
sideration of  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  owner  or  operator:  and  (2)  bear  such 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining sheltertielts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall 
annually  reexamine  the  compensation  pro- 
vided In  light  of  current  land  and  crop 
values.  In  making  his  determination,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  rate  of  compensation  necessary 
to  encourage  owners  or  operators  to  partici- 
pate in  the  shelterbelt  program. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
owner  or  operator  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  termination  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  and  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  facUltate  its  ad- 
mltUstratlon. 

(g)  This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  and 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  section. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other amendment  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  that  it  would 
take  a  imanimous-consent  request  to  set 
aside  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  requesting? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily. The  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  recognized. 

UP    amendment    no.    367 

(Purpose :  To  provide  grants  to  the  1890  land- 
grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  these 
institutions  in  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  land,  and  the  planning,  construction, 
alteration,  or  renovation  of  buUdings  to 
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strengthen  their  capacity  for  research  In 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences) 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  S.  884  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  the  colleges 
eligible  to  receive  funding  under  the  act 
of  August  30.  1890,  including  Tuskegee 
Institute.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 367. 


Mr.   IffiFLIN.    Mr.   President.   I 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  383.  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 
"AtrrHoarrr  to  award  grants  to  upgrade  189o 

Ii4ND-CRANT    COLLXCE    RESEARCH     FACILITIZS 

"Sec.  1430.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  cleared  to  be 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  assist  the  Insti- 
tutions eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
Act  of  Augtiet  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C.  331-336  and 
338).  Including  Tuakegee  Institute  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  section  as  "eligible 
institutions").  In  the  acquisition  and  Im- 
provement of  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment so  that  eligible  institutions  may  par- 
ticipate fully  with  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  In  a  balanced  attack  on 
the  research  needs  of  the  people  of  their 
State*. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  tlO.OOO,(X)0  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  through  1986,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Four  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
prU'.ed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  ;for  administration 
of  this  grants  program.  The  remaining  funds 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  the  eligible 
Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them 
In  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  land,  and 
the  planning,  construction,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  buildings  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  conduct  research  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

"(d)  Oranta  awarded  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  such  amounts  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Federal  funds  provided  under  this 
section  may  not  be  utilized  for  the  payment 
of  any  overhead  costs  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

"(t)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  the  SecreUry  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

Beginning  on  page  283.  redesignate  sections 
1436  through  1436  as  sections  1427  through 
1437.  respectively. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment.  In  essence,  contain  the  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  Introduced  by  me  earlier 
this  year,  namely  S.  1237.  A  similar  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  other  Chamber  in 
this  Congress  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  .  This  measure 
which  may  be  identified  as  HJR.  1309  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  13  of  this  year. 

It  had  been  my  original  intention  to 


offer  the  provisions  of  S.  1237  to  be  a 
part  of  S.  884  when  we  were  marking  up 
the  farm  bill  this  spring.  At  that  time, 
however,  we  had  not  received  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
relative  to  the  administration's  position 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  and,  there- 
fore, I  felt  that  the  proposal  should  not 
be  considered  by  our  committee  during 
markup;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  had  received  some  very  outstanding 
testimony  concerning  the  legislation  dur- 
ing hearings  on  the  new  farm  bill. 

Happily.  Mr.  President,  on  July  9.  1981. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block  directed 
a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  (Mr.  Helms)  en- 
dorsing S.  1237  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration, including,  I  should  like  to  add, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  Secretary  Block's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AGRicxn.TT7M, 

OlTICE  OF  THE  SCCRETART. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  9,  198t. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Affrlcvlture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  V.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  S.  1337.  a 
bill  "To  provide  grants  to  the  1890  land- 
grant  colleges.  Including  Tuskegee  Institute, 
for  the  piupose  of  assisting  these  Institu- 
tions in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
land,  and  the  planning,  construction,  altera- 
tion, or  renovation  of  buildings  to  strengthen 
their  capacity  for  research  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences." 

The  Department  would  not  object  to  en- 
actment of  the  bill  If  It  Is  amended  to  delete 
subsection  (b)  in  Section  4.  Such  a  "report 
and  wait"  requirement  Is  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive to  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  bin.  If  enacted,  would  authorize 
grants  to  the  1890  Institutions.  Including 
Tuskegee  Institute,  for  funding  of  food  and 
agricultural  research  facilities.  It  would  be  a 
five-year  authorization  for  no-year-end 
monies. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1981  through  1985  In  the  amount 
of  $10  million  per  year.  Pour  percent  of  the 
funds  to  be  appropriated  will  be  utUlzed  by 
the  Department  for  administration. 

The  research  capability  of  these  Institu- 
tions Is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  1863 
land-grant  Institutions.  The  1890  Institu- 
tions have  received  limited  State  construc- 
tion funds  for  research  facilities.  Further- 
more, they  were  not  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  modest  Federal  facilities  program  pro- 
vided In  the  late  19608  and  early  1970'8  for 
the  1863  land-grant  Institutions  under  the 
Research  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  research  facilities  has 
forced  the  institutions  to  use  the  space  pro- 
vided for  resident  Instruction  and  other 
campus  programs  to  accommodate  the  staff 
required  for  research  supported  by  the  grant 
funds  available  under  Public  Law  95-113. 
In  some  institutions,  scientists  are  conduct- 
ing research  in  classrooms  during  the  hours 
that  those  rooms  are  not  used  for  student 
Instruction. 

The  lack  of  facilities  has  forced  these  In- 
stitutions Into  very  limited  agricultural  re- 
search programs,  which  have  been  developed 
by  "making  do"  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. They  have  been  unable  either  to 
develop  research  programs  that  could  pro- 


vide expertise  to  complement  and  enhance 
their  Instruction  and  extension  program 
needs,  or  to  participate  with  the  1863  land- 
grant  Institutions  In  a  balanced  attack  on 
the  agricultural  research  problems  of  the 
people  In  their  States. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  have  no  sig- 
nificant effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  legislative  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  first  paragraph  of  Secre- 
tary Block's  letter,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  funds  to 
the  1890  landgrant  colleges,  including 
Tuskegee  Institute  to  assist  these  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  land,  and  the  planning, 
construction,  alteration,  or  renovation  of 
buildings  to  strengthen  their  capacity  for 
research  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences.  In  other  words,  the  amendment 
is  a  bricks  and  mortar  proposal.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  a  portion  of  the 
capital  needed  by  the  eligible  institu- 
tions in  their  quest  to  improve  and 
develop  agricultural  research  centers  of 
excellence. 

This  amendment  would  compliment 
and,  in  fact,  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1977  farm  bill  when  it  included  the  re- 
search and  extension  work  of  the  1890 
land-grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee 
Institute,  in  the  regular  Federal  funding 
processes  enjoyed  by  the  1862  land-grant 
colleges.  In  making  the  eligibility  of  the 
1890  land-grant  institutions  comparable 
to  their  1862  counterparts,  however,  the 
1977  farm  law  did  not  extend  this  con- 
cept to  physical  facilities.  "ITiis  amend- 
ment will  go  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling 
the  intent  of  the  95th  Congress  to  make 
the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  including 
Tuskegee  Institute,  full  partners  in  the 
agricultural  research  and  extension 
communities. 

Greater  emphasis  on  agricultural  re- 
search is  one  of  our  principal  long-term 
needs.  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  continue 
our  expected  mission  of  feeding  and 
clothing  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and 
hundreds  of  millions  more  throughout 
the  world  as  well,  agricultural  research 
will  play  a  more  important  role  than  in 
the  past  in  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge that  must  be  used  by  our  farmers. 
Already  we  see  the  need  to  hasten 
progress  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  in- 
crease the  production  of  American  agri- 
culture. All  of  our  land -grant  universities 
and  colleges,  including  experiment  sta- 
tions, must  participate  in  this  mission. 
Each  institution  obviously  has  the  po- 
tential for  providing  the  many  break- 
throughs we  are  seeking  and  must  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  1890  land-grant 
colleges  and  Tuskegee  Institute  have 
agricultural  research  shortcomings  that 
need  to  be  remedied  if  they  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge needed  to  generate  the  food  and 
fiber  requirements  of  the  future.  These 
institutions  have  carried  on  important 
work  for  nearly  a  century  and  adoption 
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of  this  amendment  will  mean  much  in 
facilitating  their  dedicated  research 
efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  is  also  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  367)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  at  this  time  to  have  10  members 
of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  Chsun- 
ber  visiting  us,  plus  a  lady  who,  I  un- 
derstand, is  the  equivalent  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

RECESS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  5  minutes  so  that  Senators 
may  express  their  welcome  to  this  fine 
group  of  visitors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:25  pm.,  recessed  until  3:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Quayle). 


AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

amendment    no.    423,    AS    MODIFIED 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  special 
shelterbelt  program) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  modified  version  of 
my  amendment  No.  423  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  proposes  an  amendment  niun- 
bered  433.  as  modified. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

special  shelterbelt  program 
Sec.  1113.  (a)  The  C^ongress  finds  that  It  Is 
In  the  public  Interest  to  establish  and  main- 


tain where  necessary  shelterbelts  through- 
out the  Nation,  and.  thereby,  reduce  soil 
blowing:  control  snow  deposition:  conserve 
moisture;  protect  crops,  orchards,  and  live- 
stock; provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife; 
provide  energy  conservation;  and  increase 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  establish  and  main- 
tain shelterbelts.  Such  program  shall  begin 
on  October  1,  1981. 

(c)  (1)  In  effectuating  the  shelterbelt  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  landowners  and  operators  to  establish 
and  maintain  shelterbelts  identified  in  a 
conservation  plan  of  the  entire  operating 
unit,  developed  In  cooperation  with  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  in  which  the 
lands  are  located,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Such  agreements  shall  be  entered  Into  for 
a  period  of  five  years. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"shelterbelt"  means  a  vegetative  barrier  with 
a  linear  configuration  composed  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  other  approved  perennial  vege- 
tation. 

(d)  In  the  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  landowner  or  operator,  the  land- 
owner or  operator  shall  agree — 

(1)  to  conservation  plan  covering  the  en- 
tire operating  unit  developed  in  cooperation 
with  and  approved  by  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  and  to  carry  out  the 
plan  or  an  approved  modification  thereof  for 
the  period  of  the  agreement; 

(2)  to  place  in  the  shelterbelt  program  for 
the  period  of  the  agreement  all  land  subject 
to  wind  erosion.  Other  land  may  be  included 
that  would  benefit  from  establishing  and 
maintaining  shelterbelts; 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  agreement  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  agreement; 

(4)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  agreement  and 
refund  to  the  United  States  all  payments 
or  grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  he  has  control  of  the  land  subject 
to  the  agreement  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  agreement, 
or  to  make  refunds  or  accept  such  payment 
adjustments  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate if  he  determines  that  the  viola- 
tion by  the  owner  or  operator  does  not  war- 
rant termination  of  the  agreement; 

(5)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  Interest 
in  the  land  subject  to  the  agreement  during 
the  agreement  period,  to  forfeit  all  rights 
to  further  pavments  or  grants  under  the 
agreement  and  refund  to  the  United  States 
all  payments  or  grants  received  thereunder 
during  the  year  of  the  transfer  unless  the 
transferee  of  any  such  land  agrees  with  the 
Secretary  to  assume  all  obUgations  of  the 
agreement;  and 

(6)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes in  the  agreement  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  Its 
administration. 

(e)  In  return  for  the  agreement  of  the 
landowner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
( 1 )  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  land- 
owner or  operator  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
consideration  tjf  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  owner  or  operator:  and  (2)  bear  such 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and  nriain- 
tainlng  shelterbelts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  The  Secretsj-y  shall 
annually  reexamine  the  compensation  pro- 
vided in  light  of  current  land  and  crop 
values.   In   making   his   determination,   the 


Secretary  shall  also  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  rate  of  compensation  necessary 
to  encourage  owners  or  operators  to  partici- 
pate in  the  8heltert>elt  program. 

( f )  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agree- 
ment by  mutual  agreement  with  the  owner 
or  operator  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  termination  would  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  modification 
of  agreements  as  he  may  determine  to  be  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program  or  facilitate  Its  administration. 

(g)  This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(h)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  and 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
section. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  calling  up  for  consideration  an 
amendment  No.  423,  as  modified,  to  S. 
884,  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
shelterbelts,  that  I  introduced  in  July. 
My  shelterbelt  amendment  would  pro- 
mote the  preservation,  restoration,  im- 
provement and  establishment  of  shelter - 
belts  to  protect  cropland  from  soil  loss 
due  to  wind  erosion.  In  addition  to  reduc  - 
ing  wind  erosion,  shelterbelts  control 
snow  deposition,  conserve  moisture,  pro- 
tect crops,  orchards  and  livestock;  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  for  wildlife;  conserve 
energy  and  increase  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

The  most  valuable  reward  of  increas- 
ing the  Nation's  shelterbelts  is  the  sav- 
ing of  precious  topsoils. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  shown  that  wind  dam- 
aged nearly  two  and  one  half  times  as 
much  land  in  the  Great  Plains  from  No- 
vember 1980  through  May  1981,  as  ii  did 
during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
The  number  of  acres  damaged  by  wind 
increased  from  5.134,000  in  1980  to  12.- 
488.000  in  1981.  This  increase  demon- 
strates that  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  en- 
courage our  farmers  to  protect  thefr 
land  against  the  loss  of  valuable  to'j- 
.soils.  When  farmers  moved  into  the 
Great  Plains,  there  was  30  inches  of  top- 
soils:  now  in  1981.  there  are  abo:it  5 
inches.  If  the  remaining  5  inches  are  lost, 
farmers  will  be  forced  to  plant  on  the 
subsoils  which  are  not  as  productive 
as  the  upper  topsoils. 

When  we  consider  our  Nati(m's  top 
soil,  it  is  important  to  note  that  19  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  exports  are  agricultural 
products.  The  U.S.  agricultural  trade 
surplus  grew  from  $2  billion  in  1970  to 
$24  billion  in  1980.  This  equals  more 
than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  expendi- 
tures aa  imported  oil.  Such  exports  and 
surpluses  cannot  be  msdntained  without 
fertile  topsoils;  65  percent  of  all  agricul- 
tural exports  are  grains,  which  rely  on 
healthy  topsoils.  As  we  continue  to  lose 
topsoils.  our  productivity  will  continue 
to  suffer.  This  is  particularly  concerning 
because  agricultural  trade  surpluses  help 
to  counteract  this  Nation's  trade  deficit. 

Much  of  this  loss  of  productivity  and 
valuable  topsoil  can  be  avoided  if  this 
Senate  and  the  Government  acts  toward 
offering  farmers  incentives  to  establish 
and  restore  shelterbelts.  It  is  imperative 
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that  the  Nation's  awareness  be  raised 
concerning  this  loss  of  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  VEduable  resources.  If  not,  we 
may  be  dealing  with  shortages  of  agri- 
cultural products  rather  than  surpluses. 

With  a  burdensome  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  and  limited  domestic  supplies 
of  fuel  oil,  it  is  important  to  take  note 
of  the  energy  savings  which  shelterbelts 
have  to  offer. 

Studies  have  shown  that  a  well  de- 
signed farmstead  windbreak  can  reduce 
winter  fuel  consumption  by  10  to  30  per- 
cent. If  windbreaks  could  be  planted 
around  the  760,000  unprotected  rural 
dwellings  in  the  Great  Plains,  the  poten- 
tial energy  savings  would  be  15.2  trillion 
Btu's  per  year,  or  the  equivalent  of  109 
million  gallons  of  fuel  oil.  The  energy 
savings  the  .shelterbelt  offers  will  lessen 
this  country's  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  conserve  a  valuable  resource. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  shelter- 
belts  increase  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  our  Nation's  beef  and  orchards.  The 
Montana  experiment  station  in  Harve 
found  that  a  herd  of  cattle  protected 
by  windbreaks  gained  35  pounds  more 
each  during  a  mild  winter  and  lost  10  V2 
pounds  less  during  a  severe  winter  than 
an  unprotected  herd.  Orchards  also  need 
shelter  against  high  winds,  especially 
during  pollination  and  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening.  Fruit  is  often  blown  off  the  trees 
in  unprotected  orchards  or  is  bruised  or 
scarred.  Windbreak  protected  orchards 
produce  both  high  yields  and  higher  qual- 
ity fruit. 

It  is  important  that  farmers  be  given 
assistance  in  restoring  and  establishing 
shelterbelts.  Farmers  are  unable  to  un- 
dertake the  restoration  and  establish- 
ment of  shelterbelts  on  their  own  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates  and  inflation. 
In  addition,  increases  in  land  prices  make 
it  profitable  for  farmers  to  plow  up 
shelterbelts  and  increase  the  value  of 
the  land.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  take  steps  to  aid  the 
farmers  in  restoring  shelterbelts.  Shel- 
terbelts are  a  common  heritage  which 
benefit  the  country  as  a  whole,  not  just 
the  farmers.  Without  more  Government 
involvement  and  public  awareness,  top- 
soil  will  continue  to  be  lost  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, this  Nation's  productivity  will 
suffer. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  landowners  and  oper- 
ators to  establish  and  maintain  shelter- 
belts  in  cooperation  with  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  district  under  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  agreement  would  be  for  a  period  of 
5  years,  in  which,  in  return  for  establish- 
ing a  shelterbelt  and  maintaining  it 
within  the  prescribed  regulations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an 
annual  payment  to  the  landowner  or 
operator  and  bear  such  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  shelterbelts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  shelterbelt 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DOLE  As  I  understand,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  has  taken  out  the 
mandatory  portion  of  the  amendment  so 
that  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  and  then, 
in  the  event  he  does  proceed,  there  are 
certain  prescribed  guidelines  he  must 
pursue.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct.  The 
slight  change  in  the  legislation  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  carry  this  out.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  in  the  farm  bill  to  high- 
light our  concern  for  our  topsoll  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  such 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
further,  I  think  with  the  change  and 
modification,  in  the  view  of  this  Senator, 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  hope  it  might 
be  acceptable  on  the  basis  of  its  modifi- 
cation. Until  such  a  program  is  imple- 
mented or,  at  least,  designed,  I  cannot 
see  that  it  can  cause  any  problem  from 
a  budgetary  standpoint. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
on  his  amendment  to  authorize  a  shelter - 
belt  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  committee  considered  a  broad 
package  of  legislative  ideas  for  the  1981 
farm  bill  pertaining  to  soil  conservation. 
We  would  like  to  think  that  those  meas- 
ures that  were  adopted  reflect  a  balanced 
mix  of  needed  legislation.  However,  we 
did  not  include  a  shelterbelt  provision. 

There  is  not  presently  a  specific  shel- 
terbelt program;  however,  current  law 
does  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide 
landowners  and  operators  with  financial 
cost-sharing  assistance  to  carry  out  con- 
servation measures,  including,  among 
other  things,  the  establishment  of  shel- 
terbelts where  needed.  Both  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  and  the  ag- 
ricultural conservation  program  have 
provisions  which  specifically  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  shelterbelts.  The 
problem  is  that  these  authorities  do  not 
deal  with  the  specific  problem  of  develop- 
ing needed  shelterbelts. 

Like  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  serious 
loss  of  topsoll  from  the  precious  farm- 
land of  this  Nation.  I  am  glad  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tioa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (UP  423,  as  modi- 
fled)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

in>    AMENDMENT    NO.    38B 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
regELfdlng  farm  produce  storage  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dantorth)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PRESSLER)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself,  Mr.  Danfosth.  and  Mr.  Pressler, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 368. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  he 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows  : 

On  page  236,  after  line  17.  Insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  11 13.  Section  101  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18),  the 
following: 

"(19)  'farm  produce'  means  the  product 
of  a  person  engaged  In  a  farming  operation. 
Including  crops,  poultry,  livestock,  or  dairy 
products  Ln  an  unmanufactured  state; 

"(20)  'farm  produce  storage  facility'  means 
any  business  enterprise  operated  by  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing  facu- 
lties for  the  temporary  storage  of  farm  pro- 
duce: or  (B)  purchasing  farm  produce  from 
persons  engaged  in  farming  operations  in 
bulk  quantities:  however,  such  term  shall 
not  be  construeid  to  include  any  retail  gro- 
cery business  operation; "; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (19) 
through  (40)  as  paragraphs  (31)  through 
(43).  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (43)  as 
renumbered  by  tills  section,  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(43)  'storage  faculty  receipt'  means  any 
document  of  the  type  routinely  Issued  by 
a  debtor  operating  a  farm  produce  storage 
faculty  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
record  of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of  farm 
produce  which  is  stored  with  such  facility  by 
any  person  upon  a  contract  of  bEdlmen.  Such 
term  shall  include  a  warehouse  receipt  or 
a  scale  ticket,  provided  Identlflc&tlon  of  the 
owner  of  the  produce  represented  thereby 
is  clearly  noted  upon  the  face  of  such 
document.". 

Sec.  1113.  Section  109  of  tlUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (e) 
by  inserting  after  "commodity  broker,"  the 
following  "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  biisl- 
ness  of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage 
facility  (with  respect  to  the  debts  of  that 
business) ,". 

SBC.  1114.  Section  603  (1)  of  title  11,  United 
States  CTode,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"507  (a)(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(a)(7)". 

Sec.  1116.  Section  &03(b)(l)(B)  of  title 
11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "507(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "607(a)(7)". 

Sec.    1116.    Section   607(a)    is   amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(6)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing operations  arising  from  the  sale  or  con- 
version of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility — 

"(A)  where  such  sale  or  conversion  oc- 
curred within  180  days  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  or  before  the  ces- 
sation of  the  debtor's  business,  whichever 
occurs  first,  but  only 

"(B)  to  the  extent  of  (3.000  for  each  such 
Individual."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)  PUth"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh". 

Sec.  1117.  Title  11,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  664  the 
foUowlng: 
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"1 556.  Expedited  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  in  a  case  filed  under  such 
title  by,  or  with  respect  to.  a  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility,  the  court  shall  follow  the 
procedures  herein  stated,  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

"(1)  Within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the 
trustee  who  has  been  appointed  to  supervise 
liquidation  and  management  of  the  estate  to 
conduct  an  examination  of  the  debtor,  and 
of  the  debtor's  books,  records,  and  accounts 
to  determine  the  Identity  of  ptersons — 

"(A)  who  either  have  or  may  claim  to 
have  an  ownership  Interest  in  farm  produce 
delivered  over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor 
by  virtue  of  having — 

"(1)  retained  title  to  farm  produce  stored 
with  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bailment: 

"(11)  purchased  produce  from  the  debtor 
which  was  then,  in  turn,  bailed  to  the  debtor 
for  storage  purposes; 

"(111)  taken  assignment  of,  or  title  by 
judgment  to.  the  debtor's  ownership  inter- 
ests in  produce  owned  by  the  debtor;  or 

"(iv)  taken  assignment  of  the  ownership 
interest  of  any  such  parties;  and 

"(B)  who  claim  status  as  secured  creditors 
of  the  debtor  arising  out  of  a  security  in- 
terest in  any  farm  produce  which  is  delivered 
over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor,  which  farm 
produce  is  property  of  the  debtor's  estate. 

"(3)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  trustee  shall  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  debtor  and  his  records 
and,  if  necessary,  shall  conduct  an  audit  of 
the  physical  assets  of  all  farm  produce  stor- 
age facilities  oi>erated  by  the  debtor  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, and  type  of  farm  produce,  if  any,  which 
has  been  delivered  over  to  the  trustee  by 
the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  then  sell  such 
farm  produce  for  Its  then  current  fair  market 
value,  and  place  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 
on  deposit  in  an  interest-bearing  account  of 
a  type  which  will  obtain  the  maximum  re- 
turn on  such  proceeds  as  may  be  practical. 

"(3)  (A)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  ttae  court  shall,  after  notice 
to  Interested  parties  (including  those  per- 
sons Identified  by  the  trustee  as  having  or 
claiming  a  direct  ownership  interest  in  farm 
produce  delivered  to  the  trustee,  or  a  secured 
Interest  therein )  conduct  a  hearing,  at  which 
all  requests  for  abandonment  of  the  proceeds 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  brought 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  664  of 
this  title  shall  be  heard  and  determined.  No 
request  for  abandonment  of  farm  produce 
proceeds  shall  be  considered  which  is  not 
filed  by  a  claimant  with  the  the  court  at 
least  five  days  before  the  ocMnmencement  of 
the  hearing:  Provided,  That  the  court  may 
grant  leave  for  ttae  filing  of  a  request  after 
such  time  period  upon  a  finding  by  the  court 
of  excusable  neglect  jiistlfylng  delay.  Ko 
such  request  may  be  considered  by  the  court 
after  the  distribution  of  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds by  the  trustee  which  is  provided  for 
herein  commences,  except  In  cases  where 
notice  or  actual  knowledge  of  the  pendency 
of  the  proceedings  was  not  provided  to  a 
claimant  due  to  fraud,  negligence  of  the 
trustee,  or  other  cause  beyond  the  control 
of  the  claimant.  The  court  shall  order  aban- 
donment of  the  proceeds  of  farm  produce 
held  by  the  trustee,  in  the  manner  q>eclfied 
below,  with  respect  to  eadi  claim  of  an 
affected  creditor  or  other  party  in  interest 
who  establishes,  to  the  court's  satisfaction, 
that^- 

"(i)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  was  held  by  the  debtor  as  bailee 
only,  without  benefit  of  legal  or  equitable 
title,  and  that  title  to  such  produce  was 
vested  in  ttve  claimant;  or 


"(11)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  which  was  determined  to  be  part 
of  the  debtor's  estate  is  (at  the  time  of  the 
hearing)  of  inconsequential  value  or  Is  bur- 
densome to  the  estate  in  coosideratlon  of  a 
valid  security  interest  existing  therein  In 
favor  of  the  claimant. 

"(B)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  storage  facility  receipt  held 
by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  ownership 
of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by  the 
trusitee  shall  be  sufflcien/t  to  establish  a  right 
to  possession  In  such  claimant  of  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce  specified 
in  such  document.  In  any  case  where  a 
claimant  has  placed  the  original  of  sucb 
document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan,  without  assigning  owner- 
ship interests  in  the  farm  produce  over  to 
such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  psirty  veri- 
fying ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the  claim- 
ant shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  prima 
facie  claim  of  right  to  possession  of  proceeds 
in  such  claimant. 

"(4)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the 
trustee  to  effect  abandonment  of  the  farm 
produce  proceeds  found  to  be  subject  there- 
to in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  of 
this  section,  in  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  trustee  sold  farm  produce  as  to  which 
title  lies  in  the  claimant,  the  trustee  shall  ap- 
portion to  each  claimant  out  of  the  whole 
sum  of  farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the 
trustee  that  claimant's  pro  rata  share  (In 
comparison  to  the  shares  of  like  claimants) 
of  the  proceeds  held  by  the  trtistee  which  are 
equivalent  In  value  to  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  type  of  commodities  which  were  origi- 
nally delivered  by  such  claimant,  or  the 
claimant's  predecessor  in  title,  to  the  debtor 
upon  the  contract  of  bailment.  The  value 
of  such  produce  shall  be  calculated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  price  obtained  for  it  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Distribution  shall  take  place  with 
respect  to  each  of  such  claimants  only  after 
the  deduction  from  such  claimant's  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  commercially  reasonable 
storage  charge  then  due  the  debtor's  estate 
from  the  particular  claimant,  plus  any  com- 
mercially reasonable  charge  for  the  expense 
of  removing  the  particular  claimant's  farm 
produce  from  the  storage  faculty. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  estate's  interest  In  quantities  of  farm 
produce  which  (1)  are  part  of  the  debtor's 
estate,  and  (11)  are  subject  to  a  security  in- 
terest existing  in  favor  of  such  claimants,  is 
of  inconsequential  value  or  is  burdensome  to 
the  estate'  by  virtue  of  such  security  interest, 
the  trustee  shall  next  distribute  from  the 
remaining  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  farm 
produce  required  by  subsection  (a)  (3)  of 
this  section,  a  share  of  such  proceeds  to  each 
of  such  claimants  according  to  the  value 
of  their  secured  Interests  In  the  farm  produce 
sold,  as  the  same  may  be  entitled  to  under 
law.  Distribution  shall  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  such  claimants  only  after 
the  deduction  from  such  claimant's  share  of 
any  commercially  reasonable  charge  for  the 
expense  of  removing  the  farm  produce  re- 
presented by  the  proceeds  distributed  to  that 
claimant. 

"(C)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds which  are  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court,  shall  commence  within  twenty  days 
of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  abandonment. 
"(D)  Expenses  and  compensation  of  the 
court  or  trustee  Incurred  pursuant  to  the 
liquidation  and  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce and  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid.  In 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  section  330 
of  this  title,  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  first,  out  of  the  funds  retained  by  the 


trustee  for  storage  charges  and  produce  de- 
livery cliarges.  to  the  extent  feasible; 

"(11)  second,  out  of  accrued  Interest  on 
farm  produce  proceeds,  to  the  extent  feasible: 
and 

"(111)  third,  out  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee 
prior  to  distribution  of  such  proceeds. 
No  other  expenses  of  the  court  or  trustees 
shall  be  deducted  frcnn  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds. 

"(E)  (1)  If,  after  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  those  persons  entitled  to  attandonment  of 
the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the 
trustee,  there  be  any  remaining  proceeds  of 
farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee,  such  un- 
claimed proceeds  shaU  be  retained  by  the 
court  in  an  Interest  bearing  account,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  persons  who  may  present  an 
untimely  claim  of  right  to  abandonment  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  of 
this  section,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  aban- 
donment. At  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
such  funds  shall  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  726  of  this  title. 

"(11)  Ihe  trustee  may  conduct  such  exam- 
ination of  the  debtor  or  other  persons  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  Identity  of  any  persons  to  whom  have 
been  assigned  the  rights  of  ownership  to 
farm  produce,  legal  or  equltal  title  to  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  debtor,  as  reflected  by 
the  books  and  records  of  such  debtor  and  for 
which  no  claim  has  been  made:  and  shall 
provide  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  action 
to  any  person  who  is  so  identified. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  be  applied  by  the 
court  solely  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
abandonment  of  farm  produce  which  Is  not 
property  of  the  estate,  or  Is  of  inconsequen- 
tial value  to  the  estate,  and  shall  not  be 
construed  to  limit  the  right  of  any  party  to 
seek  abandonment  of  any  other  property 
delivered  over  to  the  trustee  in  accordance 
with  section  564  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  ordered 
abandoned  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  delayed  due  to  the 
pendency  of  any  appeal  from  the  orders  of 
abandonment,  except  that  a  stay  of  orders 
entered  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  en- 
tered by  the  bankruptcy  court  under  the 
following  circumstances: 

"(1)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  stay, 
except  for  the  United  States,  shall  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  farm  produce  proceeds,  dis- 
tribution of  which  is  affected  by  the  re- 
quested stay:  and 

"(2)  the  parties  entitled  to  distribution  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  under  the  terms  of 
the  abandonment  orders  affected  by  the  stay 
shall,  if  successful  in  defending  the  appeal, 
be  awarded  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  liquidation;  plus  a  sum  equal  to 
the  difference  in  value  between  the  awarded 
share  and  the  highest  intermediate  value 
(between  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  order 
of  stay  and  the  date  of  final  distribution)  of 
the  produce  sold  which  was  owned  by,  or 
secured  to.  such  parties;  plus  Interest  on 
the  amount  of  the  original  award  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  allowed  by  law  upon  judgments, 
with  interest  to  accrue  from  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  stay.  The  Interest  pay- 
ment, and  differential  payment,  provided 
for  herein  shall  both  be  satisfied  out  of  the 
bond  posted  by  the  party  requesting  the  stay, 
to  the  extent  feasible.  In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
peal by  the  United  States,  it  shall  t>e  satis- 
fied out  of  accrued  interest  on  the  proceeds 
on  deposit,  to  the  extent  feasible.  The  party 
or  parties  requesting  such  stay  and  prose- 
cuting such  appeal  shall.  If  succesful  on 
appeal,  be  entitled  to  interest  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate  allowed  by  law  ui>on  judgments 
upon  any  sum  which  the  court  may  ulti- 
mately award,  such  Interest  to  be  calculated 
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from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  original 
onler   of   ktwradonment   appealed    from. 

"(d)  Any  order  of  stay  entered  by  the 
bankruptcy  court  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  tbU  section  shaU  be  immediately  appeal- 
able a*  of  right  by  any  aggrieved  party,  to 
the  district  court  for  the  division  and  dis- 
trict wherein  the  bankruptcy  court  exercises 
Its  Jurisdiction;  or.  to  a  panel  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  as  provided  by  section  406(c)(1)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  If  the  same  has 
been  ordered  by  the  circuit  councU  pursuant 
to  such  section.  The  appeal  shall  be  perfected 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  prosecution  of  appeals  under  this  title. 
The  district  court  (or  bankruptcy  panel) 
shall  rule  upon  the  tasue  of  whether  or  not 
the  order  of  stay  so  entered  is  appropriate. 
In  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  rule  62 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  and 
the  law  applicable  thereunder,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  docketing  of  the  appeal. 

**(•)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  1 1  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  govern  the  abandonment  of 
farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or  debtor  in 
poweaalon  of  a  farm  produce  storage  facility 
bualneas  for  which  reorganization  Is  sought, 
which  farm  produce  Is  not  property  of  the 
debtor's  estate  but  la  held  by  the  debtor 
upon  a  contract  of  bailment  only.  The  aban- 
donment of  any  quantity  of  such  produce 
shall  take  place  only  upon  the  request  of  the 
owner  thereof,  and  shall  be  done  regardless 
of  Its  effect  upon  any  existing  or  propoaed 
plan  of  reorganization. 

"(f)  The  time  limits  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion may  be  extended  by  the  court  for  good 
causes  shown:  however,  the  distribution  of 
farm  produce  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court  shall  not  be  deferred  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  unless  the  court  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  Interests  of  Justice  so  require  in 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  case;  and 

"(3)  the  Interests  of  those  claimants  en- 
titled to  distribution  upon  their  claims  will 
not  be  materially  Injured  by  such  additional 
delay. 

"(g)  In  actions  filed  under  this  title  In 
any  State  wherein  an  agency  exists  which 
operatea  under  the  supervision  of  that  State's 
government,  and  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  presiding  over  the  liquida- 
tion of  an  insolvent  farm  produce  storage 
facility  licensed  under  the  laws  of  such  State, 
the  bankruptcy  court  shall  appoint  the  di- 
rector of  such  State  agency  to  act  as  co- 
trustee together  with  the  private  trustee.  If 
any,  appointed  under  this  title;  and  such 
party  shall  perform  the  duties  required  of 
the  trustee  under  this  section  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
farm  produce  required  by  this  section:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  co-trustee  shall  not  be  re- 
lieved of  Its  responsibilities  before  the  orders 
of  abandonment  required  to  be  entered  under 
this  section  are  made.  Said  co-trustee  shall 
perform  all  duties  required  of  the  trustee 
under  this  section,  but  shall  not  be  required 
to  perform  any  duties  of  the  trustee  man- 
dated by  any  other  provisions  of  this  title. 
Said  co-trustee  shall  not  recover  any  com- 
pensation out  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  for 
the  services  performed  under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  actloiM  filed  under  this  title  by  a 
debtor  in  the  btialness  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  faclUty  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act,  the  bankruptcy 
court  shall  appoint  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  act  as 
co-trustee  together  with  the  private  tnistee. 
If  any,  appointed  under  this  title:  and  such 
party  shall  perform  the  duties  required  of 
the  trustee  under  this  section  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  farm  produce  required  by  this  section: 
Provided.  That  such  co-trustee  shall  not  be 
reUaved   of   Its    responslbuitles   before   the 


orders  of  abandonment  required  to  be  en- 
tered under  this  section  are  made.  Said  co- 
trustee shall  perform  all  duties  required  of 
the  trustee  under  this  section,  but  shall  not 
be  required  to  perform  any  duties  of  the 
trustee  mandated  by  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title.  Such  co-trustee  shall  not  recover 
any  compensation  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
estate  for  the  services  performed  under  this 
section.". 

Sec.  1118.  (a)  Chapter  10  of  title  7.  section 
365.  of  the  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  "stor- 
age", and  by  Inserting  the  following  lan- 
guage between  the  words  "storage"  and  "In" 
thereof: 

"marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or  other  dis- 
position": such  that  the  section,  as 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows:  "Any  person 
who  deposits  agricultural  products  for  stor- 
age, marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or  other 
disposition  in  a  warehouse  licensed  imder 
this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  have  de- 
posited the  same  subject  to  the  terms  of  this 
chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder.". 

(b)  Chapter  10  of  title  7.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  363 
thereof  the  following: 

"i  363a.  Statutory  lien,  pending  payment  for 
agricultural  products  sold  to  a 
warehouseman 

"Any  farmer  (as  defined  In  title  11,  U.S.C. 
101)  who.  having  delivered  agricultural 
products  to  a  warehouseman  licensed  under 
this  chapter  upon  a  contract  for  sale,  or 
having  sold  to  such  warehouseman  products 
previously  delivered  upon  a  contract  for 
storage,  and  who  has  not  received  the  con- 
sideration agreed  upon  for  the  sale  of  said 
products  from  the  warehouseman,  shall  have 
a  Hen  against  like  products  In  the  licensed 
facility  in  excess  of  that  required  to  satisfy 
receipted  or  other  storage  obligations: 
against  like  products  In  transit  for  which 
payment  has  not  been  made  to  the  ware- 
houseman: and  against  unencumbered  prod- 
ucts held  In  other  locations  for  the  account 
of  the  warebousenuin,  or  the  proceeds  from 
any  of  the  foregoing,  to  the  extent  of  the 
consideration  agreed  upon  for  the  purchase 
of  the  product  sold.  Such  Hen  shall  attach 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  contract 
for  sale  and  shall  continue  until  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  warehouseman  to  the  seller  of 
the  products  are  satisfied,  or  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days,  whichever  Is  earlier.". 

Sec.  1119.  Section  1123  (a)  (1)  of  tlUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  607(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "507(a)(6)   or  507(a)(7)". 

Sac.  1130.  Section  1139(a)(9)(B)  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  507(a)(6)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "607(a)(6),  or  607(a)(6)". 

Sec.  1131.  Section  1139(a)(9)(C)  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "507(a)  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "607(a)(7)". 

Sec.  1133.  Section  646  (2)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  semicolon  following  the  word 
"exists"  and  adding  the  following:  ",  except 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  Hen 
Interest  arising  by  virtue  of  the  provisions 
of  section  363a  of  title  7,  United  States 
Code:". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
very  briefly  what  this  amendment  does. 
It  is  an  amendment  that,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  knows,  is  noncontroversial.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  What  it  does,  Mr.  President, 
is  expedite  the  timetable  for  distribution 
of  crops  in  the  i-ase  of  elevator  bank- 
ruptcy. It  has  a  statutory  limit  for  farm- 
ers who  have  sold  crops  and  have  not 
received  a  payment  for  60  days  from  date 
of  sale. 


Mr.  President,  my  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S.  884  deals  with  farm  produce 
storage  facility  banlcruptcies.  TTils 
amendment  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
text  of  8.  1365,  my  bill  designed  to  effect 
certain  changes  in  bankruptcy  law  and 
procedure  to  alleviate  the  hardships  cre- 
ated for  farm  producers,  elevator  flnan> 
ciers,  and  other  segments  of  the  agri- 
business community  by  storage  facility 
bankruptcies.  The  measures  which  are 
contained  within  this  amendment  are 
ones  that  I  feel  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  security  of  the  farm 
producers  of  this  Nation,  as  farm  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  have 
been  experiencing  an  increasing  fre- 
quency of  elevator  failures. 

S.  1365,  from  which  this  amendment  is 
drawn,  was  the  result  of  the  Inquiry  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Courts  into  problems  posed  for  the  agri- 
cultural communities  of  our  Nation  by 
farm  produce  storage  facility  bank- 
ruptcies. Over  the  past  few  years,  in  a 
number  of  States  of  the  central  mld- 
westem  and  southeastern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  a  steady 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  crop 
elevator  insolvencies.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  result  of  these  bankruptcies  has 
been  that  farm  producers  have,  in  most 
cases,  been  imable  to  obtain  quick  dis- 
tribution of  the  crop  assets  they  hold  in 
storage  in  those  defunct  elevators.  Farm- 
ers in  Missouri.  Kansas.  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas  have 
seen  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain,  soy- 
beans, and  other  cash  crops  tied  up  in 
bankruptcy  courts  under  circumstances 
making  it  dlfiScult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
those  farmers  to  recover  the  crops, 
owned  by  them,  which  had  been  de- 
posited with  those  elevators  on  storage 
contracts. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
the  objective  of  examining  what  changes 
might  be  made  in  current  bankruptcy 
law  and  procedure  to  expediate  the  aban- 
donment of  crops  which  are  not  part  of 
the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  elevator  opera- 
tor, as  well  as  those  secured  to  the  extent 
of  their  market  value,  which  have  no 
equity  value  for  the  estate.  Two  days  of 
hearings,  at  which  abundant  written  and 
oral  testimony  was  presented,  and  the  re- 
search of  judiciary  committee  staff 
elected  the  need  for  the  changes  in  law 
and  procedure  which  are  embodied  in 
S.  1365. 

We  had  a  number  of  witnesses,  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  incorporates 
all  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1365,  the  orig- 
inal bill  I  introduced.  It  has  been  modi- 
fled  by  certain  amendments  to  the  lan- 
guage of  that  bill,  which  were  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  not  take  the  time  now  to  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  A  com- 
plete statement  detailing  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  legislation,  the 
events  that  gave  it  impetus,  and  the  var- 
ious provisions  and  their  effect  on  exist- 
ing law  and  practice  will  be  Inaerted  in 
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the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  for  an  ex- 
pedited abandonment  procedure  for  crop 
assets  held  by  an  Insolvent  elevator  op- 
erator; it  provides  for  the  granting  of  a 
statutory  lien  to  farm  producers  on  crops 
delivered  to  a  federally  licensed  ware- 
house upon  a  sales  contact  for  which  the 
producer  has  not  been  paid;  and  it 
grants  a  priority  position  to  farm  pro- 
ducers in  any  distribution  of  assets  to 
unsecured  creditors,  where  those  produc- 
ers have,  even  after  distribution,  still 
suffered  a  loss  due  to  shortage  of  crop 
assets  on  hand.  It  would  also  bring  the 
State  and  Federal  agencies  who  have 
statutory  responsibility  for  supervising 
the  liquidation  of  Insolvent  elevators 
Into  bankruptcy  proceedings  to  act  as 
cotrustee  in  directing  the  liquidation  of 
farm  produce  and  distribution  of  assets, 
thus  ending  conflicts  In  jurisdiction  be- 
tween bankruptcy  courts  and  those  agen- 
cies. 

Ilie  amendment  I  offer  today  incorpo- 
rates all  of  the  provisions  of  S.  1365,  as 
modified  by  certain  amendments  to  the 
language  of  that  bill  which  were  re- 
quested by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Justice.  Those  changes  which 
have  been  made  from  the  original  text 
of  the  bill  are  primarily  technical  In  na- 
ture, clarifying  ambiguous  language  and 
correcting  cross-sectional  references. 
The  thrust  and  impact  of  the  legislation 
has  not  changed,  and  the  incorporation 
of  this  sunendment  into  the  body  of  S. 
884  would  be  a  solid  statement  of  sup- 
port in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation. 

This  legislation  has  received  strong 
backing  from  many  segments  of  the  ag- 
ribusiness community  who  see  it  as  fun- 
damentally Important  to  the  economic 
health  of  farm  producers  in  our  society 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  an  eleva- 
tor insolvency.  The  list  of  organizations 
which  stand  behind  it  Include  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference,  the 
Orange,  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Mid-Continent  Farmers  Association,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
State  departments  of  agriculture  from 
throughout  the  Midwest — Iowa,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  I  think 
a  number  of  others  I  have  not  had  time 
to  contact. 

Thus,  I  have  no  qualms  in  stating  that 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  by  the 
Senate  would  be  welcomed  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  agribusiness  community 
as  well  as  Uiose  governmental  agencies 
at  the  national  and  State  level  who  must 
struggle  with  the  problems  created  by 
elevator  failures. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  concerns  which 
have  been  expressed  to  me  about  the  con- 
tent of  our  final  legislation  as  contained 
In  this  amendment  relate  to,  first,  the 
statutory  lien  created  for  farmers;  and 
second,  the  requirement  In  this  legisla- 
tion that  the  trustee  In  bankruptcy  liqui- 
date crop  assets  and  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  assets  to  the  farmers  and 
other  owners  of  grain.  With  respect  to 
the  first  matter,  I  call  attention  to  the 
final  language  of  the  statutory  Hen  sec- 
tion, which  limits  that  lien  to  a  period  of 
60  days  from  the  date  the  contract  for 
sale  is  formed. 


This  limitation  was  placed  upon  the 
lien  after  suggestions  received  by  banking 
groups  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
imposed.  Some  have  expressed  concern 
that  this  provision  might  Inhibit  the  fi- 
nancing flexibility  of  smaller  elevators; 
however,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  after  ex- 
ploring this  Issue  with  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  directly  Involved  In  the 
elevator-financing  end  of  the  business, 
that  It  will  result  In  a  more  careful  anal- 
ysis, by  the  lending  Institutions  in  the 
fleld,  of  the  financial  stability  of  local 
elevators. 

Further,  the  fact  that  the  lien  is  for  a 
limited  duration  means  that  a  financing 
bank  need  only  conduct  an  examination 
of  the  books  of  the  elevator  to  determine 
the  amount  of  produce  purchases  for  the 
preceding  60  days  and  dlscoimt  any  loan 
by  an  equivalent  amount  to  protect  Its 
poslti(m. 

On  the  matter  of  liquidation.  I  note 
that  every  agency  with  which  my  staff 
has  had  discussions  concerning  the  prob- 
lems of  distribution  has  emphasized  the 
importance — and  eflQclency — of  following 
the  practice  of  straight  liquidation  of 
farm  produce  and  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,  rather  than  attempting 
to  distribute  cr(H)s  In  kind. 

Some  farmers  Insist  that  they  ought 
to  go  back  and  just  get  their  crop,  but 
after  considerable  discussions  and  hear- 
ings, we  believe  it  is  much  better  to  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  rather  than  the  corp 
itself. 

There  are  four  reasons  for  this:  First, 
the  problems  of  shrinkage  and  spoilage 
would  require  that  an  Insolvent  elevator 
be  emptied  and  reloaded  to  accurately 
assess  the  quantity  and  quality  of  pro- 
duce on  hand;  second,  the  Inevitable 
administrative  problems  Wiat  will  result 
when  some  owners  request  distribution 
in  kind,  while  others  request  distribution 
In  cash;  third,  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  security  and  quality  of  produce 
which  is  held  by  the  trustee  pending  any 
appeal  of  abfmdonment  orders.  That  Is 
because  most  of  the  elevators  are  defunct 
and  there  Is  not  much  security;  and 
fourth,  the  Increased  administrative 
costs  which  result  from  these  problems. 
Mr.  President,  my  legislation  avoids 
all  of  these  problems  by  requiring 
liquidation  of  the  crop  assets  at  the 
outset  of  any  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
And  there  are  advantages  for  the  farm 
producer :  First,  the  value  of  his  produce 
is  not  diminished  by  spoilage  or  theft,  as 
is  often  the  case  under  present  proce- 
dure, where  the  produce  sits  untended  In 
a  warehouse  for  months  or  years  on  end; 
second.  In  the  event  of  an  unsuccessful 
appeal  of  abandonment  orders — where  a 
stay  on  distribution  of  proceeds  is  or- 
dered by  the  bankruptcy  court — the 
owner  of  grain  who  Is  entitled  to  dis- 
tribution gets  his  share  with  interest, 
plus  the  difference  between  his  original 
share  value  as  liquidated,  and  any  higher 
intermediate  price  which  that  share 
would  have  obtained  on  the  open  market 
during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal. 

Under  the  procedure  Incorporated  In 
my  amendment,  the  farmer  can  take  his 
cash  distribution  and — within  a  day  of 
final  distribution — repurchase  his  posi- 
tion In  the  crop  if  he  believes  market 
conditions  warrant  It. 


For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  that  this  legislation  is  more  than 
adequate  to  protect  the  interests  of  grain 
owners  caught  In  the  web  of  an  elevator 
bankruptcy. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  these 
are  matters,  that  should  be  addressed. 
I  think  we  have  satisfied  the  concerns, 
hopefully,  of  not  only  the  farm  com- 
munity, but  also,  the  banking  community 
and  others  who  have  raised  questions 
about  this  legislation.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
this  amendment  might  be  accepted  by 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  de- 
tailed sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

in.  PmovisiONS  or  S.  1365:  Summakt  and  Sec- 
tional Analysis 

A.    SUMMAET 

The  bUl  reported  by  the  Committee  con- 
tains provisions  which  respond  to  the  prob- 
lems identified  by  witnesses  as  areas  of  pri- 
mary concern  In  six  principal  ways,  as  de- 
tailed below: 

( 1 )  The  bUl  creates  a  statutorily  mandated 
timetable  to  govern  abandonment  of  farm 
produce  in  a  bankruptcy  filed  by  a  debtor 
operating  a  farm  produce  storage  facility, 
which  timetable  would  require  abandonment 
of  balled  grain  and  grain  secured  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  market  value  within  110  days  of 
the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy  petition  (except 
In  cases  posing  unusually  complex  Issues ) : 

(3)  The  bUl  creates  a  two-tiered  method  of 
distribution  of  crop  assete  required  to  be 
abandoned  under  provisions  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy code  which  is  designed  to  protect  persons 
who  have  delivered  crop  assets  to  the  debtor 
upon  a  bailment  contract  from  having  their 
property  interest  diminished  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors  holding  a  security  Interest  In 
crop  assets  owned  by  the  debtor; 

(3)  The  bill  contains  measures  requiring 
the  appointment  of  state  or  federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibUlty  of  liquidating 
farm  produce  storage  facilities  as  interim 
trustee  to  supervise  the  liquidation  of  crops 
on  hand  in  a  bankrupt  storage  facility: 

(4)  The  bill  contains  measures  requiring 
the  bankruptcy  court  to  accept  valid  ware- 
house receipts  and  scale  tickets  (designated 
as  storage  facility  receipts  In  the  bUl  re- 
ported) as  proof  of  ownership  of  crop  assets 
possessed  by  the  debtor  upon  contracts  of 
bailment; 

( 5 )  The  bUl  creates  a  statutory  lien  In  fa- 
vor of  farm  producers  who  have  sold  farm 
produce  to  a  bankruptcy  facility  but  who 
have  not  received  payment  for  such  produce, 
which  Hen  extends  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract for  sale  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  under 
the  bill  as  reported: 

(6)  The  bill  Incorporates  measures  which 
would  act  to  prohibit  an  involuntary  baU- 
ment  of  crop  assets  owned  by  third  parties 
to  a  farm  produce  storage  facility  which  Is 
the  subject  of  reorganization  proceedings 
under  Chapter  11  of  title  11,  VS.C;  and 

(7)  The  bill  grants  farm  producers  a  pri- 
ority position  in  the  distribution  of  assets 
of  the  bankrupt  to  general,  unsecured  cred- 
itors when  those  farm  producers  have 
suffered  a  loss  as  a  result  of  sale  or  conver- 
sion of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  oper- 
ating a  storage  facility,  after  trustee  and 
court  expenses,  wages  of  employees,  and  pen- 
sion plan  payments. 

The  bill  contains  additional  sections  which 
are  designed  to  Inhibit  frivolous  appeals  of 
abandonment  orders,  and  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  debtor  engaged  in  the  business  of 
operating  a  storage  facility  seeking  adjust- 
ment of  the  debts  of  that  business  in  wage- 
earner  proceedings  under  Chapter  13  of  Title 
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11,  U^.C:  M  well  as  certain  definitional  and 
technical  amendmenta. 

B.   SXCTIONAL  AMALTBU 

The  amendments  contained  in  sections 
one  through  six.  and  eight  through  ten  of 
this  bill  are  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978,  public  law 
95-598  (Title  II,  U^.C).  In  these  sections, 
all  section  and  subsection  references  are  to 
title  I  the  Reform  Act,  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

Section  seven  of  this  bill  amends  Chapter 
10  of  Title  7  of  the  U.S.  Code,  39  SUt.  488 
etseq. 

Section  1.  Provides  for  deflnltion  of  terms 
used  In  thU  bill,  by  addition  of  definitional 
sections  to  8.  101  of  Title  11. 

Subs.  (l)(ig).  Defines  "farm  produce"  to 
include  all  crops  (from  whatever  source), 
poultry,  livestock,  and  dairy  products  in  an 
"unman uf actxired  state."  The  term  "un- 
manufactured state"  is  Intended  to  be 
broadly  construed  so  as  to  encompass  pro- 
duce which,  although  Initially  subjected  to 
a  refinement  process  of  some  type  by  the 
producer  thereof  for  such  purposes  as  pres- 
ervation, elimination  of  impurities,  or  simi- 
lar processing  steps  necessary  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  produce  for  sale  or  storage, 
nevertheless  retains  Its  character  as  the 
result  of  the  production  effort  in  bulk  form. 
The  term  is  intended  to  include  such  items 
as  milk,  cheese,  honey,  and  fruit  produce. 

Suba.  (1)(30).  Defines  "farm  produce 
storage  facility"  to  Include  biulness  entities 
which  either  store  farm  produce  on  bailment 
contracts,  and/or  purchase  it  in  bulk  quan- 
tities from  persons  engaged  in  farming 
operations. 

Suba.  (3)  Technical  amendment,  renum- 
bering affected  sections. 

Subs.  (3)  (43).  Defines  "storage  facility 
receipt"  to  include  any  document  of  the  type 
routinely  issued  by  the  operator  of  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  as  evidence  of 
ownership  of  farm  produce  stored  In  a 
bankrupt  facility.  The  term  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to.  documents  known  as  "ware- 
house receipts",  "scale  tlckeU",  or  other 
similar  designations  provided  they  are  issued 
for  the  purpose  Indicated.  It  Is  Intended  that 
resolution  of  the  question  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  document  was  Issued  be  accom- 
plished by  reference  to  state  or  federal  law 
(whichever  U  applicable) ,  usages  of  trade, 
and  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  the 
parties.  It  Is  Intended  only  that  the  Identity 
of  the  original  bailor  be  required  to  be  re- 
corded on  the  face  of  the  document,  so  as  to 
facilitate  verlflcatton. 

Section  2.  Amends  title  11.  U.S.C.  S.  109(e) 
to  prohibit  a  debtor  operating  a  farm  pro- 
duce storage  facility  from  seeking  to  sched- 
ule the  debU  of  that  business  In  a  Chapter 
13  wage-earner  proceeding  under  Title  11. 
The  Intent  is  to  confine  relief  for  a  debtor 
operating  a  farm  produce  storage  facility  to 
that  available  under  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ters 7  and  II.  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
disruption  to  agricultural  communities  oc- 
casioned by  unduly  lenient  wage-earner 
plans. 

Section  3.  Technical  amendment,  renum- 
berlnsr  affected  sections. 

Section  4.  Technical  amendment,  renum- 
bering affected  sections. 

Section  Sd).  Amends  8.  607(a)(5)  of  Title 
n  to  substitute  new  languaee  for  the  sec- 
tion. The  new  language  creates  a  prtortty  In 
the  dUtributlon  of  assets  to  general,  "un- 
secured creditors.  In  favor  of  farm  producers 
who  suffer  loss  pursuant  to  the  sale  or  con- 
version of  farm  produce  to  or  bv  a  debtor 
engaeed  in  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storaee  facllltv.  To(?ether  with  the 
amendments  made  by  S.  F.(2)  and  (3)  of  the 
bill,  thU  section  restructures  the  distribu- 
tion of  assets  to  such  creditors  so  as  to 
allow  farm  producers  to  participate  in  prior- 


ity distribution  after  those  distributions 
made  from  trustee  and  court  expenses,  wages 
and  pension  plans,  and  before  distributions 
made  to  individuals  on  account  of  the 
deposit  of  money  In  connection  with  the 
purchase,  lease,  or  rental  of  property  or  the 
purchase  of  services  not  delivered  or  pro- 
vided. Thus,  the  priorities  contained  In  the 
present  sections  507(a)(5)  and  (a)  (6)  are 
subordinated  to  the  new  prtortty,  and  the 
present  section  507(a)  (5)  and  (a)  (6)  are  re- 
numbered as  (a)  (6)  and  (a)  (7)  by  sections 
6(3)  and  5(3)  of  the  reported  bill. 

The  prtortty  so  created  is  a  new  one  which 
is  designed  to  enhance  the  other  protections 
afforded  under  this  bill  to  farm  producers 
in  an  effort  to  cushion  them  from  the  threat 
posed  to  their  economic  viability  by  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  bankruptcy.  The 
fanner  is  viewed  as  a  unique  producer,  whose 
financial  security  is  threatened  by  such  a 
bankruptcy  In  the  same  manner  that  a  wage- 
earner  is  threatened  by  the  unexpected  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  employer,  in  that  the  farmer's 
main  source  of  income — the  cash  crop — Is 
Jeopardized.  In  this  respect,  the  rationale 
for  the  prtortty  created  by  section  6(1)  is 
analogous  to  that  supporting  the  priority  in 
favor  of  wage-earners. 

Subsection  (2)  Technical  amendment,  re- 
numbering affected  section  as  detailed  above. 

Subsection  (3)  Technical  amendment,  re- 
numbering affected  section  as  detailed  above. 

Section  6.  Amends  Title  II  to  add  a  new 
section  555.  styled  "Expedited  Abandonment 
of  Farm  Produce".  The  provisions  of  the  new 
section  are  detailed  below; 

Section  555,  subsection  (a).  This  section 
directs  the  Court  to  apply  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  665  to  govern  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  deposited  with  a  debtor  op- 
erating a  produce  storage  facility,  the  assets 
of  which  are  the  subject  of  bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Subsection  (a)(1)(A).  This  section  re- 
quires that  the  Court,  within  ten  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  petition  In  bankruptcy,  di- 
rect the  trustee  to  conduct  an  examination 
of  the  debtor  and  the  debtor's  records  to 
determine  those  individuals  who  claim  or 
may  claim  ownership  of  farm  produce  de- 
livered to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor  upon 
any  of  the  following  bases: 

( 1 )  Having  retained  title  to  produce  stored 
with  the  debtor  upon   bailment  contracts; 

(2)  Having  purchased  produce  owned  by 
the  debtor  which  Is  then  balled  to  the  debtor 
for  storage  purposes; 

(3)  Having  taken  assignment  of,  or  title 
by  Judgment  to,  the  debtor's  interest  in  pro- 
duce owned  by  the  debtor; 

(4)  Having  taken  assignment  of  the  own- 
ership Interests  of  any  of  these  parties. 

Subs,  (a)  (1)  (B).  This  section  requires  the 
trustee  to  identify  those  creditors  of  the 
debtor  who  hold  a  security  interest  in  farm 
produce  owned  by  the  debtor  and  delivered 
over  to  the  trustee. 

Sub.  (a)(2).  This  section  requires  the 
trustee  to  conduct  an  audit  of  the  physical 
assets  of  the  farm  produce  storage  facility 
within  thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion In  bankruptcy  in  order  to  determine 
the  exact  quantity,  quality,  and  type  of  farm 
produce  delivered  to  the  trustee.  The  trustee 
must  then  sell  the  farm  produce  for  its  then 
current  fair  market  value,  and  deposit  the 
proceeds  In  an  Interest  bearing  account.  The 
liquidation  mandated  herein  is  analogous  to 
that  permitted  by  section  363(f)  of  the 
bankruptcy  code,  when  ownership  of  prop- 
erty which  Is  arguably  part  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy esUte  Is  disputed.  This  section  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  grant  of  authority  to  the 
bankruptcy  court  to  liquidate  such  prop- 
erty. 

Subs,  (a)  (3)  (A) .  This  section  requires  that 
within  60  days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition 
in  bankruptcy,  and  after  appropriate  notice, 
the  Court  must  conduct  a  hearing,  at  which 


all  requests  for  abandonment  brought  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  S.  564  of  Title  11 
shall  be  ruled  upon.  Requests  must  be  filed 
at  least  five  days  before  the  commencement 
of  abandonment  hearings.  Provision  is  made 
for  extension  of  this  time  limit  In  cases  where 
actual  or  constructive  notice  is  not  provided. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the  couf- 
must  then  abandon  that  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  liquidated  farm  produce  which 
represent  produce  that  was  i)  not  property 
of  the  estate,  or  2)  although  property  of  the 
estate,  was  of  Inconsequential  value  to  the 
estate  due  to  the  existence  of  outstanding 
Hens  against  it. 

Subs,  (a)  (3)  (B).  This  secUon  requires  the 
Court  to  accept  valid  storage  facility  receipts 
(as  defined  by  section  1)  held  by  a  claimant 
as  evidence  of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of 
farm  produce  delivered  over  to  the  trustee  as 
conclusive  proof  of  entitlement  in  that 
claimant  to  receive  that  quantity  of  pro- 
ceeds which  represent  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  type  of  farm  produce  specified  in  the 
receipt  as  having  been  held  by  the  debtor 
upon  a  contract  of  bailment.  It  is  intended 
that  the  determlnaUon  of  whether  or  not  the 
documents  in  question  are  held  as  "evidence 
of  ownership '  be  made  with  reference  to 
state  or  federal  law  (whichver  is  applicable) , 
usages  of  trade,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  parties. 

This  section  also  provides  for  proof  of 
ownership  In  cases  where  the  storage  facility 
receipt  has  been  placed  by  the  owner  on  de- 
posit with  a  creditor  as  security  for  a  loon 
without  assignment  of  the  ownership  Inter- 
ests therein. 

It  is  intended,  that  where  the  original 
owner  of  produce  has  assigned  documents  of 
ownership  to  a  third  party  as  collateral  for  a 
loan,  with  the  intent  to  transfer  title  and 
possession  thereto,  that  that  third  party  take 
part  in  the  abandonment  proceedings  In 
place  of  the  original  bailor. 

Surw.  (a)(4).  ThU  section  requires  that 
the  Court  order  abandonment  of  proceeds 
found  to  be  subject  thereto  within  ninety 
days  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  following  sections. 

Subs,  (a)  (4)  (A) .  Provides  for  pro  r»ta  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  among  claimants  as- 
serUng  ownership  InteresU  In  farm  produce 
delivered  by  the  debtor  to  the  trustee.  The 
value  of  each  claimants  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
price  obtained  for  the  produce  owned  by  that 
claimant  at  the  time  of  liquidation.  Stor- 
age charges,  out-elevator  charges,  and  trust- 
ee expenses  assessed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion (a)  (4)  (D)  are  to  be  deducted  first.  It  Is 
intended  that  distribution  of  all  proceeds 
to  those  claiming  ownership  interests  take 
place  If  such  distribution  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  such  claims. 

Subs,  (a)  (4)  (B) .  Provides  for  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution of  remaining  proceeds  to  creditors 
holding  a  security  interest  In  farm  produce 
owned  by  the  debtor,  in  like  manner  as  the 
distribution  to  claimants  asserting  owner- 
ship Interests. 

Subs,  (a)  (4)  (C) .  This  section  requires  the 
abandonment  of  farm  produce  proceeds  to 
commence  in  accord  with  the  orders  of  the 
Court  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  abandonment  orders. 

Subs,  (a)  (4)  (D) .  Provides  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  trustee  expenses  of  the  liquidation 
of  farm  produce  in  a  manner  designed  to 
minimize  dlminlshment  of  the  distribution 
shares  In  abandonment.  Expenses  are  to  be 
taken,  first,  out  of  storage  and  out-elevator 
charges  assessed  against  the  individual 
shares;  second,  out  of  accumulated  Inter- 
est on  the  proceeds;  and  third,  out  of  the 
whole  sum  of  remaining  proceeds  to  be  dis- 
tributed, prior  to  the  distribution.  It  Is  in- 
tended, and  specifically  mandated  in  this  sec- 
tion, that  no  other  Court  or  trustee  expenses 
are  to  be  deducted  from  produce  proceeds. 
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save  those  of  the  liquidation  and  dUtributlon 
process  Itself. 

Subs,  (a)  (4)  (E) .  This  section  requires  the 
trustee  to  hold  any  unclaimed  produce  pro- 
ceeds in  trust  for  a  period  of  one  year  for 
the  satisfaction  of  such  untimely  claims 
as  may  be  allowed. 

Subs,  (b) .  Clarifying  amendment.  This 
section  expresses  Congressional  intent  that 
the  new  Section  555  is  not  intended  to  in- 
fringe upon  any  party's  right  to  al>andon- 
ment  of  other  property  of  the  estate  pursu- 
ant to  section  564  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Subs,  (c) .  This  section  Is  Intended  to  dis- 
courage frlvolotts  appeal  of  abandonment 
orders  and  resultant  stays  by  requiring  the 
posting  of  an  appeal  bond  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  proceeds  affected  by 
a  requested  stay,  and  by  providing  for  award 
of  Interest,  plus  a  sum  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sale  price  of  the  produce 
(proceeds  of  which  are  affected  by  the  stay) 
at  the  time  of  liquidation  and  the  highest 
Intermediate  value  of  that  produce  (between 
the  date  of  the  stay  and  the  date  of  ultimate 
distribution)  to  a  party  successfully  defend- 
ing an  appeal  of  bankruptcy  orders. 

Subs,  (d) .  This  section  provides  that  orders 
of  stay  are  immediately  appealable  by  an 
aggrieved  party,  with  a  threshold  determi- 
nation to  be  made  by  the  appropriate  Dis- 
trict Court  as  to  likelihood  of  the  appellant's 
prevailing  upon  the  merits  where  a  stay  of 
abandonment  orders  has  been  entered  by 
the  bankruptcy  court.  If  such  showing  is 
not  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District 
Court,  the  orders  of  stay  are  to  be  vacated, 
although  the  appeal  may  continue. 

Sub*,  (e).  This  section  delimits  the  scope 
of  section  555  In  reorganization  proceedings 
under  Chapter  11.  In  such  a  case,  the  section 
•hall  be  applied  to  effect  abandonment  of 
farm  produce  owned  by  a  third  party  and 
held  by  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment. Such  abandonment  shall  take  place 
only  upon  the  request  of  the  owner  thereof, 
but  shall  be  done  thereon  regardless  of  its 
effect  upon  any  proposed  or  existent  plan 
of  reorganization.  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  prevent  an  Involuntary  bailment 
from  occurring  during  the  pendency  of  any 
plan  under  Chapter  11. 

Subs.  (f).  This  section  provides  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  time  limits  set  in  section  555 
If  the  Court  makes  certain  findings  with 
respect  ■  to  necessity  for  the  extension  and 
lack  of  material  injury  to  the  interests  of 
claimants.  It  Is  Intended  that  this  section 
be  narrowly  construed  and  applied  so  as  to 
discourage  extensions  of  the  time  limits 
mandated  In  section  555  except  where  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  afford  equity  to  claim- 
ants. 

Subs,  (g)  and  (h).  These  sections  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  the  federal  and  state 
regulatory  entitles  specified  as  Interim 
trustee  in  cases  Involving  their  jurisdiction. 
It  Is  Intended  that  the  agency.  If  any.  so 
appointed  will  perform  all  functions  of  the 
trustee  during  the  pendency  of  the  interim 
trusteeship.  No  fees  or  expenses  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  such  trustee  for  services  performed 
incident  to  the  liquidation  and  distribution 
of  farm  produce  proceeds;  however,  it  is 
contemplated  that  the  interim  trustee  may 
apply  to  the  court  for  expenses  and  fees 
Incurred  pursuant  to  representing  the  estate 
in  other  matters.  The  purpose  of  the  section 
Is  to  reconcile  the  problem  of  conflicting  ju- 
risdiction which  has  arisen  in  certain  cases 
between  the  federal  bankruptcy  court  and 
the  state  regulatory  agencies  which  are 
charged  under  state  law  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  supervising  the  liquidation  of  an 
Insolvent  farm  produce  storage  facility,  as 
well  as  to  bring  the  liquidation  expertise  of 
the  federal  and  state  agencies  into  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  in  order  that  the  aban- 
donment of  farm  produce  proceeds  be  con- 
ducted as  rapidly  and  efficaciously  as  pos- 
sible. 
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It  is  further  Intended  that  the  court  will 
appoint  the  Administrator  of  the  Agriculture 
Marketing  Service  to  act  as  interim  trustee 
In  any  case  involving  a  federally  licensed 
storage  facility,  even  though  the  facility  be 
located  in  a  state  that  maintains  a  local 
regulatory  agency  which  has  responsibility 
for  liquidations. 

Section  7. 

Sub.  (a).  Amens  7  O.S.C.  s.  255  (Chapter 
10  of  the  VS.  Warehouse  Act)  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
require  that  all  federally  licensed  warehouse 
operations  be  conducted  in  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to,  U.S.  law  and  regulations.  The 
section  provides  that  any  party  who  deposits 
agricultural  products  for  storage,  marketing, 
handling,  shipping,  or  other  disposition  in  a 
federally  licensed  warehouse  is  deemed  to 
have  deposited  the  same  subject  to  the  terms 
of  the  chapter  and  any  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder. 

Subs.  (b).  This  section  creates  a  statutory 
Hen  in  favor  of  farm  producers  who  sell 
produce  to  a  facility  but  have  not  received 
payment  therefor,  to  extend  for  a  maximum 
period  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract of  sale.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
provide  farm  producers  (as  defined  in  Title 
11)  with  secured  creditor  status  for  a  limited 
period  after  sale  of  produce  to  a  storage 
facility,  so  that  they  may  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  produce  assets  as  a  secured  creditor 
If  the  facility  files  a  petition  In  bankruptcy 
before  the  farm  producer  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  his  position  through  alterna- 
tive arrangements,  such  as  a  third  party 
guarantee  (In  the  case  of  deferred  pricing 
or  payment  contracts)  or  before  he  has  re- 
ceived the  Immediate  payment  agreed  upon 
due  to  Insufficient  funds  available  to  the 
debtor  prior  to  bankruptcy. 

Sections  8.  9.  10:  These  sections  are  minor, 
technical  amendments  renumbering  cross 
references  within  Title  11. 

GRAIN    WAREHOUSE    BANKRUPTCY    AMENOIXENT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  ruin- 
ous hardship  can  result  from  a  grain  ele- 
vator bankruptcy. 

The  farmer  who  has  faced  down  the 
escalating  costs  of  seed,  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  supplies:  who  has 
survived  the  uncertainty  of  weather  and 
market  prices;  who  has  invested  in  the 
harvest  and  transport  of  his  crop  to  stor- 
age; who  depends  on  the  sale  of  his 
product  to  finance  the  next  season's  pro- 
duction— this  farmer  should  not  have  to 
see  his  crop  tied  up  for  years  in  litigation 
or,  worse  yet,  sold  to  satisfy  other  credi- 
tors if  the  warehouse  in  whif  h  it  is  stored 
goes  bankrupt. 

Yet,  under  present  bankruptcy  law, 
the  farmer  can  find  himself  in  precisely 
this  fix:  Deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  at  the 
very  moment  that  his  need  for  cash  is 
most  pressing. 

Missourians  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  troubles  that  can  occur  under  cur- 
rent law.  The  colossal  failure  of  the  Ris- 
tine  elevator  near  New  Madrid  threw  a 
harsh  spotlight  on  its  shortcomings. 

Although  very  few  grain  elevators  ever 
go  bankrupt,  I  am  advised  that  in  Mis- 
souri alone  more  than  $7  million  in  un- 
settled claims  remain  on  the  books ;  some 
of  these  claims  date  from  1975. 

This  amendment  would  address  the 
shortcomings  of  current  law.  When  in- 
troduced as  S.  1365,  this  measure  repre- 
sented a  revision  of  the  measure  amend- 
ing the  Bankruptcy  Act  introduced  by 
Senator  Dole  and  myself  on  March  31. 
On  July  27,  the  measure  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


In  its  essence,  our  amendment  would 
accomplish  three  things.  First,  it  would 
enable  producers  with  crops  in  storage 
to  establish  title  to  the  grain  quickly, 
thus  giving  them  a  position  from  which 
to  protect  their  assets.  Second,  the 
measure  would  establish  strict  timetables 
and  methods  for  the  distribution  of  as- 
sets. Finally,  farmers  would  be  In  a  more 
favorable  position  to  secure  their  share 
of  the  assets  than  provided  under  pres- 
ent law. 

I  commend  Senator  Dole  for  his  hard 
work  in  fashioning  the  necessarily  com- 
plex provisions  of  this  amendment  and 
for  his  able  handling  of  the  bill  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  strcmgly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
grain  warehouse  bankruptcy  measure. 
There  are  too  many  farmers  in  Missouri 
and  other  States  who  have  been  forced — 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — to  learn 
that  justice  delayed  can  be  justice 
denied.* 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  sounds  very  much 
like  the  bill  which  he  asked  this  Senator 
to  cosponsor.  First,  does  this  amendment 
apply  to  grain  owned  by  the  CCC  as  wdl 
as  grain  owned  by  individuals? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Next,  does  it  apply 
where  a  warehouse  has  filed  for,  say.  a 
chapter  11  reorganization  as  opposed  to 
liquidation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  does.  yes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Third,  how  does  this 
amendment  relate  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  circulated  in  this  body 
proposed  by  Senator  Eagleton? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand.  Senator 
Eagleton  has  a  different  approach.  I  am 
not  certain  how  it  relates.  But  we  be- 
lieve this  €iddresses  the  problem. 

I  am  now  reminded  that  the  Eagleton 
provision  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
buy  out  the  proceeds  and  make  a  dis- 
tribution. That  amendment  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  We  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  address  the 
concerns  farmers  have. 

Mr.  GORTON.  So,  in  one  sense,  the 
Senator  regards  this  as  a  superior  al- 
ternative to  Senator  Eagleton 's  proposal? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  I  certainly  share  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton ) .  This  problem  has  arisoi 
recently  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  Is 
being  addressed  by  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  House.  The  problem  there  is 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  not 
been  indicating  any  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation. It  is  our  hope  that  if  we  can 
make  it  part  of  the  farm  bill,  it  will  be 
bettCT  understood  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  We  believe  that  what 
I  am  offering  today  will  be  supported  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Ctsnmittee  and  by 
the  House  itself. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  testified  at  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  this  measure  and  I 
have  been  a  cosponsor  frcxn  day  1.  It 
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is  a  neceesary  refonn  in  our  part  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  case  for  it  has  been  well 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  occa- 
sions when  farmers  are  caught  without 
being  able  to  receive  payment  for  their 
grain,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  Uiis  measure  will  help  protect  those 
farmers. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  had  a  similar  sit- 
uation with  certain  payments  regarding 
livestock  purchased  in  many  of  our 
States,  and  the  Federal  Government  took 
care  of  that  matter  with  legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  measure  as  my  remarks  on  this 
matter  before  Senator  Dole's  committee 
indicate.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  cosponsors  of  the  original  bill 
who  should  be  added  to  this  amendment, 
imless  they  object:  The  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  ,  both  Sen- 
ators from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet  and  Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Missoiu-i 
(Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  .  Senator 
Prxssler  has  been  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  making  this  move  at 
this  time. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
regrets,  as  I  would  if  I  were  in  his  posi- 
tion, that  this  should  have  to  be  tacked 
cmto  this  measure,  but  it  is  such  an  Im- 
portant measure  that  it  should  ride 
along  with  the  farm  bill,  particularly 
considering  the  fact  that  the  other  body 
is  not  willing  to  give  it  the  consideration 
the  economic  conditions  dictate  it  should 
have. 

I  say  to  those  who  sometimes  might 
question  the  need  for  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure, particularly  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  farm  bill  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  the  income 
levels  of  people,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  concerned  about  the  income  levels 
when  prices  are  low  or  high,  but  it  is 
another  thing  when  you  have  worked 
hard  and  expect  a  profit  and  do  not  get 
anything  from  your  crop  because  of  the 
way  the  judges  interpret  our  bankruptcy 
laws. 

The  farmers  are  entitled  to  this  mln- 
imimi  protection  so  that  they  do  get  some 
return  on  their  investments.  This  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  guaranteeing  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the 
amendment  that  Senator  Dole  has  sub- 
mitted to  revise  the  bankruptcy  law  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  farmers  who 
have  grain  tied  up  in  insolvent  grain 
elevators.  I  have  further  examined  the 
amendments  to  the  original  bill  and  find 
that  they  wiU,  indeed,  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  grain  in  an  equitable  fash- 
ion. I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas on  his  persistence  and  dedication  in 
resolving  this  burden  on  the  farm  sector. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section 
7  which  would  grant  a  statutory  hen  on 
bankrupt  elevators.  This  section  would 
correct  an  inadequacy  in  the  present 
Federal  Warehouse  Act  by  protecting 
farmers  who  have  sold  their  grain  to  an 


elevator  but  had  not  been  paid  in  full 
prior  to  its  bankruptcy. 

One  change  offered  by  the  revised 
grain  elevator  bankruptcy  bill  which 
should  be  noted,  is  that  the  class  of  par- 
ties who  would  share  in  the  first-tier  dis- 
tribution of  farm  produce  proceeds  has 
been  expanded  to  include  all  owners  of 
grain  in  the  bankrupt  elevator.  Parties 
who  possess  a  security  interest  only  in 
grain  assets  of  the  elevator  would  still 
have  their  claims  subordinated  to  the 
actual  owners  of  the  grain.  This  revised 
provision  injects  an  increased  sense  of 
confidence  in  the  collateral  banking 
scheme.  Banks  have  heretofore  been 
wary  of  looking  upon  stored  grain  as  col- 
lateral, lest  some  intervenmg  factor  ex- 
tinguish what  was  never  even  regarded 
as  a  secured  lien.  Section  7  of  this  bill 
remedies  that  omission. 

The  grain  in  a  bankrupt  elevator  is 
generally  the  sole  marketable  asset  of 
the  farmer's  operation.  By  tying  up  this 
asset,  the  entire  farm  operation  is  jeop- 
ardized. At  a  time  when  a  depressed 
farm  economy  is  nothing  new,  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  make  certain  that 
outside  forces,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
farmer,  do  not  force  him  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  mitigate  the 
effect  of  elevator  bankruptcies  on  farm- 
ers. I  am  pleased  to  add  my  vote  in  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  that  eliminates 
some  of  the  great  instability  in  the  farm 
sector. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
interested  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  I 
understsmd  its  vaUdity,  and  I  feel  that 
the  growing  number  of  crop  elevator 
bankruptcies  may  eventually  cause  a  dis- 
ruption in  food  crop  processing.  I  have 
not  entered  into  the  debate  in  connection 
with  the  subject  matter,  except  to  say 
that  there  are  certain  protections  which 
we  must  never  forget,  which  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  think  in  terms  of 
those  who  produce  the  products  of  the 
farm,  which  go  into  the  strength  not  only 
of  bodies — of  the  workers  of  this  country 
and  men  and  women  generally— but  also 
that  segment  of  our  society  which  in 
some  ways  has  had  a  deterioration  for 
many  reasons  throughout  recent  years. 

"The  doctor  heals  and  the  lawyer 
pleads  and  the  miner  follows  precious 
leads.  But  this  or  that,  what-e'er  befall, 
the  farmer,  he  must  feed  them  all." 

We  must  remember  that.  For  that  rea- 
son, although  I  am  not  asked  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  am  con- 
tinuously concerned  about  the  problems 
that  the  agribusiness  community  are 
confronted  with.  I  wish  to  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  am  honored  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator as  a  cosponsor  because  of  the  con- 
cern he  has  just  stated.  I  believe  it  is  a 
sound  piece  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     HELMS.     Mr.     President,     this 


amendment  would  alter  the  present 
bankruptcy  laws  to  provide  explicit 
mechanisms  for  handling  grain  elevator 
bankruptcies.  Legislation  on  this  matter 
(S.  1365)  was  initially  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Dole,  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Courts  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  During  the  course 
of  these  hearings,  the  committee  dis- 
covered that  substantial  delays  occurred 
in  the  release  of  farmers'  stored  grain 
from  bankrupt  elevators.  The  committee 
also  learned  that  substantial  jurisdic- 
tional conflicts  were  occurring  between 
the  Federal  bankruptcy  courts  and  the 
State  authorities  charged  with  the  liqui- 
dation of  insolvent  grain  storage  facili- 
ties. Further,  the  committee  discovered 
that  some  bankruptcy  courts  were  re- 
luctant to  accept  warehouse  receipts  and 
scale  tickets  as  sufficient  proof  of  owner- 
ship. 

This  amendment  will  clarify  these  and 
other  issues  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. I  am  informed  that  S.  1365  has 
the  support  of  USDA  and  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  amendment, 
will  be  beneficial  to  farmers  and  to  the 
general  public.  Therefore.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  Inquiry  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  able  ranking  member  of  the 
committee:  I  note  that  Senator  Eagleton 
has  an  amendment  addressing  the  same 
subject.  Would  he  wish  to  delay  a  vote 
on  this  question? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  ask  that  the 
Senator  delay  action  on  this  matter  im- 
til  Senator  Eagleton  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  the  floor,  Inasmuch 
as  he  does  have  an  amendment  address- 
ing this  problem.  It  may  be  that  they 
can  be  worked  together. 

I  see  that  the  Senator  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber now,  and  I  will  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Issue. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  I  thank  Senator 
Huddleston,  Senator  Helms,  and  Sena- 
tor Dole. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  an  amend- 
ment which  is  on  the  same  general  topic. 
Senator  Dole,  however,  is  not  in  full 
accord  with  my  amendment;  so  I  sug- 
gest that  after  the  Dole  amendment  Is 
disposed  of,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
and  we  dispose  then  of  my  amendment 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Dole  Is  not  willing  to  accept 
my  amendment  because  he  has  a  genuine 
disagreement  on  it,  and  that  is  fully  un- 
derstandable. So  why  do  we  not  dispose 
of  the  Dole  amendment?  Then  I  will  call 
up  my  amendment.  Will  that  be  permis- 
sible? 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  flrst  offer  another 
amendment  which  I  believe  will  be  ac- 
cepted? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  368)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    369 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  wheat  certificate  requirements  for 
processors  and  exporters) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  imprinted  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
369. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  150.  strike  out  line  9  and  Insert 
In  lieu   thereof   the   following:    "bepeal   of 

WHEAT  CERTn-ICATE  PROVISIONS". 

On  page  150.  beginning  with  "shall"  In  line 
13,  strike  out  all  down  through  line  15  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "are 
repealed.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  repeal  the  wheat 
certificate  tax  which  has  been  suspended 
since  1973. 

Mr.  President,  sections  379D,  379E, 
379P,  379G,  379H,  3791,  and  379J  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
dealing  with  the  wheat  certificate  tax 
serve  only  to  co-npUcate  permanent  leg- 
islation and  should  be  repealed. 

Section  379D  defines  conditions  under 
which  marketing  certificates  can  be 
transferred  and  establishes  who  is  re- 
quired to  purchase  them,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  used. 

Section  379E  .authorizes  the  CCC  to  ad- 
minister the  program  and  sets  certificate 
price  levels. 

Section  379F  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  conversion  factors  for  wheat 
used  in  food  products. 

Section  379G  provides  authorities  to 
help  the  Secretary  facilitate  transition 
to  the  program. 

Section  397H  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  require  reports  from  processors. 

Section  3791  establishes  penalties  for 
violations  of  these  provisions. 

Section  3  79 J  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  issue  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  the  program. 

On  the  wake  of  the  largest  tax  cut 
in  our  Nation's  history,  now  is  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  time  to  strike  this 
antiquated  tax  from  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  wheat  certificate  tax  was  estab- 
lished in  1964  as  a  means  of  financing 
the  Government's  wheat  support  pro- 
gram. Processors  were  assessed  a  75- 
cent-per-bushel  tax  on  wheat  for 
domestic  use  and  export.  The  revenue 
received,  in  turn,  was  forwarded  to  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  a  domestic  price 
support. 


Mr.  President,  at  the  time  this  tax 
v,as  implemented  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  directly  involved  in  farmers' 
planting  and  marketing  decisions.  Rigid 
marketing  quotas,  allotments,  and  cer- 
tificates were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Today,  the  farm  poUcies  are  designed 
with  the  intention  that  farmers  will  be 
able  to  sell  their  products  on  the  world 
market  for  a  fair  price. 

Clearly,  a  pohcy  which  taxes  proces- 
sors as  a  means  of  financing  producer 
price  supports  has  no  place  in  today's 
market-oriented  farm  policies. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment will  complement  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Block's  efforts  to  simplify  our  agri- 
cultural programs.  Although  permanent 
agricultural  legislation  is  necessarily 
complicated,  the  continual  proUferation 
of  new  statutes  without  repealing  those 
which  were  once  useful,  and  are  now 
archaic,  has  unduly  resulted  in  a  largely 
indecipherable  melange  of  current  and 
obsolete  policies.  Detangling  this  dizzying 
legislative  labyrinth  is  clearly  a  worthy 
and  necessary  effort. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
eliminates  only  *;he  wheat  certificate  tax; 
it  does  not  disrupt  the  wheat  certificate 
program.  It  is  useful  to  retain  the  cer- 
ficate  program's  authorizing  legislation, 
should  future  needs  dictate  its  reimple- 
mentation. 

However,  the  time  for  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate tax  has  passed  by  the  wayside, 
permanently.  I  cannot  conceive  any  pos- 
sible chain  of  events  which  would  prompt 
Congress  to  implement  a  policy  that  re- 
quires processors  to  serve  as  Government 
agents  and  collect  a  Government  price 
support  fee  which  increases  their  pro- 
duction costs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  moved 
to  simpUfy  permanent  agricultural  leg- 
islation and  repeal  this  tax  from  a  by- 
gone era.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
while  we  handle  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  now 
recognized. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    370 

(Purpose:  To  make  It  unlawful  to  offer  for 
sale  or  advertise  protected  seed  when  It 
Is  not  certified  by  a  State  agency) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a^istant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  tixicHMM) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 370. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  235.  after  line  17.  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

Section  501  of  th<>  Federal  Seed  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  fellows : 

"Sec.  501.  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  the 
United  States  or  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  ad- 
vertise by  variety  name,  seed  not  certified 
by  an  official  seed  certifying  agency,  when 
It  is  a  variety  for  which  a  certificate  of  plant 
variety  protection,  under  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  specifies  sale  only  as  a  class 
of  certified  seed:  Provided,  Th»t  seed  from 
a  certlfisd  lot  may  be  labeled  as  to  variety 
name  when  used  In  a  mixture  by.  or  with 
the  approval  of.  the  owners  of  the  variety." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act. 

Plant  variety  protection  provides  the 
owner  of  a  variety  of  a  sexually  produced 
plant  with  patent  rights  on  that  variety 
in  order  to  provide  the  owners  an  eco- 
nomic return  for  research  and  develop- 
ment costs. 

■'Certified  seed"  means  seed  which  has 
been  determined  by  an  official  seed  cer- 
tifying agency  to  conform  to  standards 
of  genetic  purity  and  identity  as  to  vari- 
ety. These  standards  have  been  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
liie  primary  purpose  of  seed  certification 
is  to  maintain  genetic  purity  and  varietal 
identity. 

The  owner  of  a  variety  protected  imder 
the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  has  the 
option  of  having  his  plant  variety  and 
protection  certificate  specify  that  his 
variety  can  be  sold  only  as  a  class  of 
certified  seed. 

Seed  which  has  been  certified  in  this 
manner  has  the  status  of  "quahty  seed." 
Many  small  seed  companies  exercise  this 
option  because  the  certification  label  of 
quaUty  helps  sell  their  product.  In  many 
States,  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  seed 
sold  is  certified. 

Currently,  section  5  of  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  makes  it  an  unlawful  act  to  sell  pro- 
tected seed  when  it  is  not  certified  by  a 
State  agency.  My  amendment  would  also 
make  it  umawful  to  offer  for  sale  or 
advertise  such  seed.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
a  State  seed  control  official  to  be  present 
when  a  sale  is  made,  but  he  can  monitor 
what  is  offered  for  sale,  and  those  prod- 
ucts that  are  advertised.  My  amendment 
would  assure  that  seed  of  protected  vari- 
eties would  be  mariceted  in  a  more  orderly 
manner. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  objection  at  all  what- 
soever to  this  amendment.  I  hope  it  can 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  offering  this  amendment. 

I  beUeve  it  is  a  noncontroversial  pro- 
posal, and  would  simply  help  make  the 
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marketing  of  certified  seed  a  more  (h*- 
derly  process.  Current  law  protiibits  the 
sale  by  variety  name  of  noncertified  seed 
if  it  is  a  variety  for  which  a  certificate  of 
plant  variety  protection  specifies  sale 
only  as  a  class  of  certified  seed.  This 
amendment  merely  extends  that  restric- 
tion to  cover  offering  for  sale  and  adver- 
tising noncertified  seed  by  a  variety 
name. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Department  has 
no  problems  with  this  amendment, 
though  it  may  wish  in  the  future  to  make 
more  substantial  revisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Seed  Act  and  Plant  Variety  Protec- 
tion Act.  Until  such  time  as  the  Depart- 
ment develops  those  revisions,  the 
amendment  Senator  Melcher  is  now  of- 
fering should  be  of  assistance  to  those 
invcrfved  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
certified  seed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  370)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    369 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  reoccurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we  are 
in  the  process  of  discussing  that  amend- 
ment some  have  raised  some  questions 
about  the  amendment.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    lOS 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  section  22  quota 
on  the  importation  of  casein  products  Into 
the  United  States) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  105  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PaissLER),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kasten,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  106. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

nCPOBT    LIMPTATION    ON    CASEIN    PBODTTCT8 

Sec.  1112.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  mUk 
protein  products,  including  but  not  limited 
to  casein,  caselnates,  lactalbumln,  and  whey 
protein  concentrates  or  mixtures  containing 
5  per  centum  or  more  of  these  products,  are 
being  Imported  Into  the  United  States  In 
such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  ren- 
der Ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with, 
the  dairy  price  support  program  conducted 


by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  To  ensure  that  the  entry  Into  the 
United  States  of  milk  protein  products  wUI 
not  render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or 
materlaUy  Interfere  with,  the  dairy  price 
support  program  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  the  President  shall  by  proclamation 
Impose,  under  the  authority  of  section  33  of 
the  Agricultural  AdJ\iatment  Act  (7  U.8.C. 
634),  a  quota  limiting  the  amount  of  milk 
protein  products.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  casein,  caselnates,  lactalbumln,  and  whey 
protein  concentrates  or  mixtures  containing 
5  per  centum  or  more  of  such  products,  that 
may  enter  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  any  calendar  year  after 
1981.  The  quota  so  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  average  of  the  total  Imports 
of  such  milk  protein  products  Into  the 
United  States  during  the  flve-year  period 
1977  through  1981.  The  proclamation  shall 
be  considered  a  proclamation  Issued  by  the 
President  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  634)  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  We  do  seek  a  rollcall  vote 
on  this  amendment.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Apparently  there  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  casein  at  length  in  this 
body,  and  I  shall  not  be  lengthy. 

Today  I  am  calling  up  for  considera- 
tion for  myself  Senator  Kasten  and  Sen- 
ator Proxbure  an  amendment  No.  105,  to 
S.  884,  which  would  place  a  50-percent 
quota  on  casein  imports.  The  reason 
most  often  given  for  wanting  to  restrict 
casein  imports  is  that  it  interferes  with 
the  operations  of  the  USDA  dairy  price 
support  program  by  displacing  nonfat 
dry  milk.  This  is  in  the  most  part  due  to 
the  rapid  rise  In  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  and  the  rise  in 
the  amount  of  casein  Imports  in  recent 
years.  This  year  the  commodity  credit 
corporation  net  expenditures  will  rise  to 
$2.1  billion.  These  large  purchases  also 
create  a  large  problem  In  storage  space 
and  cost. 

My  amendment  would  both  help  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  and  also  the  large  surplus  of 
Government-held  dairy  products.  A  re- 
cent USDA  study  completed  on  U.S. 
casein  and  lactalbumln  imports  esti- 
mated that  the  152.2  million  pounds  of 
casein  imported  in  1980  displaced  333 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The 
333  million  pounds  of  displaced  nonfat 
dry  milk  cost  the  U.S.  Government  ap- 
proximately $300  million  to  purchase. 
My  amendment  would  restrict  these  im- 
ports by  approximately  50  percent,  thus 
reducing  the  amount  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
that  must  be  purchased  and  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  by  as 
much  as  $150  million.  This  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
price  support  program  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  several  other  factors  in  the 
casein  trade  that  also  need  to  be  ad- 


dressed. The  United  States  imports  a 
large  portion  of  our  casein  needs  from 
countries  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  where  casein  produc- 
tion is  subsidized.  The  EEC  practices  a 
policy  of  subsidizing  exports  to  main- 
tain control  over  domestic  supplies.  The 
EEC  pays  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
processor  for  manufacture  of  casein 
products  and  also  places  an  ad  valorem 
tariff  ranging  from  2  to  14  percent,  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  casein  imported. 
The  initiation  EECT  subsidy  program  has 
had  a  dramatic  increase  in  exports  to 
the  United  States.  EEC  csisein  exports  to 
the  United  States  have  risen  from  8  per- 
cent in  1978  to  24  percent  in  1980. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  and  case- 
in production  in  the  EEC  and  United 
States  are  nearly  the  same,  but  the  EEC. 
through  expori  subsidies,  disposes  of  its 
excess  casein  and  milk  production  in  the 
United  States.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  other  two  major  exporters  of 
casein,  also  subsidize  their  dairy  indus- 
try to  make  their  products  more  com- 
petitive on  the  world  market.  My  amend- 
ment would  help  to  reduce  the  incentive 
for  these  countries  to  subsidize  their 
casein  exports. 

My  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  impose  a  section  22  quota 
limiting  the  amount  of  milk  protein 
products,  including  casein,  that  can  be 
imported  by  50  percent  of  the  average  of 
the  imports  during  the  last  5-year  pe- 
riod. 1977  to  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation 
which  is  long  overdue  and  which  is  much 
needed  by  dairy  farlners  and  consumers 
of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  amendment  to  impose  a  50 -percent 
import  quota  on  casein  and  other  milk 
protein  products. 

In  March,  during  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  S.  509.  the  administration's  bill 
to  eliminate  the  April  1  price  adjustment, 
I  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  limit 
casein  imports.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  and 
still  seems  to  me  today,  that  It  is  grossly 
unfair  to  decry  the  size  and  cost  of  U.S. 
dairy  surpluses  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  importation  of  subsidized 
foreign  milk  products  that  assisted 
greatly  in  the  creation  of  those  surpluses 
in  the  first  place. 

Despite  substantial  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  amendment  wsis  rejected,  with 
many  Senators  citing  the  need  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture study  on  the  impact  of  casein  on  the 
dairy  support  program. 

Well,  the  USDA's  report  has  been  com- 
pleted and  it  shows  that  casein  imports 
do  indeed  interfere  with  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  report  claims  that  the 
Government  would  save  $9.3  million  a 
year  if  casein  imports  were  reduced  by  50 
percent.  Clearly,  these  substantial  find- 
ings point  to  the  need  to  take  serious  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  negative  effects  of 
casein  imports  on  our  dairy  program. 

Now  the  President  has  asked  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  to  investi- 
gate whether  casein  imports  should  be 
curbed.    I    am    happy    that    President 
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Reagan  has  requested  this  study,  but  Mr. 
President,  the  time  for  study  is  past,  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  The  experts  have 
studied  the  issue,  their  findings  are 
clear — there  is  an  impact  on  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  It  is  now  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  take  action 
and  order  the  President  to  impose  a  quota 
on  the  casein  imports. 

Let  us  review  a  few  of  the  facts  related 
to  casein  imports. 

In  1980,  the  United  States  imported 
approximately  150  million  pounds  of 
casein  and  casein  mixtures — for  the  pe- 
riod 1977  through  1980  we  imported  over 
512  million  pounds.  13.500.000  of  which 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union — virtually 
all  of  which  are  used  in  the  production 
of  human  foods  and  animal  feeds.  De- 
spite what  others  may  argue,  in  most 
instances  a  domestic  milk  product  could 
be  used  instead  of  the  casein. 

What  does  this  mean  in  practical 
terms? 

If  domestic  milk  products  .had  been 
used — for  instance,  nonfat  dry  milk,  in 
1980.  instead  of  the  imported  casein,  the 
Federal  Government  could  have  saved 
almost  one -third  of  a  billion  dollars 
($329,000,000),  since  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  pays  a  sup- 
port price  of  around  94  cents  a  pound  for 
nonfat  milk — third  of  a  billion  dollars 
on  this  assumption. 

A  lot  has  been  said  on  this  fioor  during 
the  debate  on  the  farm  bill  about  fair- 
ness. Fairness  for  this  commodity,  fair- 
ness for  that  program,  and  so  forth. 
Well,  what  has  happened  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  country  has  not  been  fair. 
With  an  affirmative  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment we  can  take  a  positive  step,  not  a 
negative  one,  to  help  the  dairy  industry 
and  at  the  same  time  help  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  by  holding  down  CCC  pay- 
ments for  nonfat  dry  milk. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Pressler. 

In  Jime.  following  expressions  of  con- 
gressional concern,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  completed  its  study  of  the 
effect  of  casein  imports  on  the  domestic 
dairy  price  support  program.  As  stated 
by  Agriculture  Secretary  Block,  USDA 
found  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
casein  and  lactalbumln  are  being  im- 
ported under  such  conditions  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  materially  interfere  with 
the  price  support  program  for  milk. 
Based  on  this  finding.  President  Reagan 
formally  requested  that  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  undertake 
an  investigation  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  of  the  case  and  recom- 
mend action,  if  necessary. 

In  light  of  this  ongoing  Trade  Com- 
mission investigation,  any  action  taken 
by  Congress  to  restrict  casein  imports  at 
this  time  would  be  highly  precipitous 
and  uimecessarily  costly.  I  believe  we 
should  allow  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  complete  its  inquiry  and 
report  its  findings  before  Judging  so 
complex  an  import  issue.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  quite  similar  to  an 
amendment  to  S.  509  of  last  March, 
which  is  related  to  the  semiannual  price 
adjustment  legislation.  The  amendment 
at  that  time  was  not  agreed  to.  The  vote, 
as  I  recall,  was  something  like  60  to  38. 
The  margin.  I  am  confident,  was  pred- 
icated on  the  administration's  promise 
to  take  action  on  the  issue  by  initiating 
an  investigation  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission. 

President  Reagan  made  that  request 
on  August  11,  and  the  study  is  now 
underway. 

(Mr.  CHAFEE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  I  should  mention 
that  in  1979  the  ITC  study  on  this  issue 
requested  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  found  there  was  virtually  no 
relationship  between  casein  imports  and 
purchases  under  the  dairy  price  support 
program. 

However,  in  1981  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  noted  that  with  a  50- 
percent  quota  on  casein  imports  3  mil- 
lion pounds  of  casein  would  be  replaced 
by  domestic  skim  milk  solid  equivalent 
to  about  10  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk.  This  10  million  pound  increase  in 
commercial  demand  for  nonfat  dry  milk 
would  replace  CCC  purchases  valued  at 
$9.3  million.  Consumer  expenditures 
would  increase  by  almost  $115  million 
due  to  this  quota. 

On  its  face,  Mr.  President,  frankly 
speaking,  this  amendment  sounds  rea- 
sonable and  sensible.  But  I  think  the 
question  we  must  consider  is  can  it  really 
stand  scrutiny?  For  my  part  I  think  we 
are  obliged  to  defer,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission for  its  study  and  results,  and  I 
reiterate  that  the  President  has  made 
such  a  request  pursuant  to  his  promise 
last  year.  The  President  made  his  re- 
quest of  the  ITC  on  August  11. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
casein  produced  in  the  United  States, 
because  U.S.  milk  producers  can  get 
more  money  for  their  skimmed  milk  if 
they  convert  it  into  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
sell  it  to  the  Government  than  they 
could  if  it  went  for  casein  purposes. 
Obviously,  then,  imported  casein  Is  com- 
ing into  this  country  because  U.S.  pro- 
ducers have  no  demonstrable  interest  in 
the  domestic  casein  market;  or,  if  you 
want  to  put  it  a  little  more  accurately, 
the  Federal  Government  has  hired  them 
away  through  the  price  support  levels 
for  milk,  at  least  that  is  the  contention. 

It  is  a  little  bit  interesting  that  it  is 
dairy  interests  which  hope  for  relief 
from  the  result  of  their  constant  quest 
for  high  support  levels.  Casein  is  not 
produced  in  this  country  simply  because 
the  price  support  levels  are  at  the  level 

that  they  are. 

An  alternative  to  closing  our  doors  to 
casein  imports  could  be  to  make  the 
dairy  industry  more  competitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  consumer  needs.  And  there 
are  some  who  feel  that  S.  884  attempts 
to  do  this  by  moderating  the  steady 
increase  of  price  support  levels. 

ITie  bottom  line,  if  I  may  use  that 
cliche,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this  Con- 


gress ought  to  hear  from  the  study  re- 
quested by  President  Reagan  on  August 
11  before  making  a  final  decision  on  this 
matter.  The  International  Trade  Com- 
mission will  report  within  the  next  few 
weeks  and  all  of  us  should  anticipate 
their  conclusions.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
this  Senator  believes  that  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
is  premature. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  that  Sen- 
ator Dole  wishes  to  address  himself  on 
this  subject.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Chamber.  To  permit  him  an  opportunity 
to  do  that.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
■nie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Proxmire  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 

this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President,  I 
also  wish  to  commend  Senator  Proxmire 
for  his  outstanding  work  in  the  area  of 
reducing  casein  imports. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK7ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Chafee).    Without    objection,    it    is   so 
ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 

pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  been  absent  during  the  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment.  Could  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  what  the 
amendment  does,  just  briefly?  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  it  is  in  reference  to  c£iseln. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes;  it  limits  the  Im- 
portation of  casein.  It  is  amendment  No. 
105  which  places  a  50-percent  quota  on 
milk  protein  product  imports,  including 
casein,  based  on  the  average  of  the  total 
imports  of  such  milk  protein  products 
into  the  United  States  during  the  5-year 
period  of  1977  through  1981.  Thereby 
limiting  casein  imports  to  about  139  mil- 
lion pounds.  Myself  and  Senator  Kasten 
from  Wisconsin  have  made  statements 
to  that  effect.  I  have  a  copy  of  my  state- 
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ment  going  into  more  detail  if  you  would 
Uke. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  tliank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  think  maybe,  under  different  circum- 
stances, the  Senator  from  Kansas  might 
be  supportive  of  the  amendment,  but  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  this  matter  was 
raised  back  in  April,  as  I  recall,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  other  Senators  from 
milk  producing  States,  this  Senator  per- 
sonally asked  the  President  to  request 
an  investigation  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  That  investigation 
is  now  underway. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  notwith- 
standing the  probable  merit  of  the 
amendment,  we  might  be,  in  effect,  send- 
ing a  wrong  signjil  to  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  depending  on  what 
the  vote  was.  when  they  are  in  the  proc- 
ess now  of  making  that  determination  of 
whether  casein  imports  do,  in  fact,  ad- 
versely impact  production  in  this  coim- 
try  on  dairy  prices,  or  whatever. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  in  view  of  the  action 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Secretary  Block  and  taken  by 
the  President  and  in  that  we  do  have 
the  USTC  now  investigating  this,  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  discuss  the  amend- 
ment but  not  pursue  it  to  a  vote. 

I  just  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
that  some  of  those  who  represent  milk 
producers  feel  that  at  this  time  such 
an  amendment  would  not  be  in  their 
best  interests.  What  they  really  sought 
in  the  first  instance  was  a  U.S.  ITC  in- 
vestigation. That  has  now  been  accom- 
modated, that  has  been  accomplished, 
it  is  imderway.  It  is  underway  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Senator  Pressler;  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  Senator  Melcber,  and 
others,  and  because  of  the  efforts  made 
on  this  floor  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  Senator  Baker,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  others. 

I  know  how  strongly  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  feels  about  the  problem, 
but  I  would  hope  that  we  might  work 
out  something  other  than  having  an- 
other vote  on  this  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  by  the  International 
TYade  Commission.  Is  there  any  possi- 
bility of  working  that  out? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  two  studies  on  this  matter 
already.  The  evidence  that  I  have  Indi- 
cates quite  clearly  that  we  could  save 
money  by  placing  this  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  casein. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
indicated  that  casein  imports  displace 
333  million  poimds  of  domestically  pro- 
duced nonfat  dry  milk. 

In  my  remarks,  which  I  will  supply  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  pointed  out 
that  much  of  our  competition  comes  from 
the  European  Economic  Commimity, 
which  subsidizes  casein  production.  The 
United  States  is  a  good  guy  on  the  inter- 
national trade  bloc,  but  in  no  area  is 
this  more  evident  than  In  the  Intema- 
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tional  trade  of  dairy  products.  We  are 
particularly  generous  to  Europe.  Casein 
is  being  imported  into  our  country  as  a 
heavily  subsidized  product  and  we  are 
importing  it  at  a  cost,  in  terms  of  what 
it  costs  to  purchase  and  store  surplus 
dairy  products  in  our  own  country. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
pays  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  processor  for 
the  manufacture  of  casein  products,  and 
also  places  an  ad  valorem  tariff  ranging 
from  2  to  14  percent,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  casein  imported.  Their  subsidy 
program  has  caused  a  dramatic  increase 
in  exports  to  the  United  States.  EEC 
exports  to  the  United  States  rose  from 
8  percent  in  1978  to  24  percent  in  1980. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  and  casein 
production  in  the  EEC  and  the  United 
States  are  nearly  the  same,  but  the  Euro- 
pean community,  through  export  sub- 
sidies, disposes  of  its  excess  casein  and 
milk  production  in  the  United  States. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  other 
two  major  exporters  of  casein  also  sub- 
sidize their  dairy  industry  to  make  their 
products  more  competitive  on  the  world 
market. 

I  agree,  we  need  additional  studies  and 
believe  they  will  support  my  point,  but 
we  also  need  action.  I  think  this  body 
should  take  action  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point?  I  know  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  here.  I  want  to  make 
one  more  point  before  yielding  to  him. 

I  have  not  checked,  but  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  is  now  in  the 
process  of  the  invesUgation.  There  are 
going  to  be  hearings  between  now  and 
November,  I  think.  They  are  going  to  re- 
port their  findings  in  January.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  best  course  to  follow 
would  be  for  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  casein  problem  to  ap- 
pear before  the  International  Trade 
Commission  whatever  evidence  or  testi- 
mony we  might  want  to  provide  and 
make  the  case  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  so  strongly  urges  here 
today  to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Again,  I  repeat  it  was  the  persuasion, 
I  think,  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
President,  and  others  to  ask  for  this  in- 
vestigation, and  it  is  in  progress  right 
now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wUl  yield  to  me,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  already  done  a 
great  deal  in  this  field  and  indeed  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  situation 
which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  de- 
scribed. I  remember  very  vividly  that  as 
he  offered  this  amendment,  or  a  similar 
amendment  on  a  previous  occasion,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  to  talk  directly  with  the 
White  House  about  the  possibility  of  an 
ITC  inquiry,  which  had  not  then  been 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. That  position  was  reversed.  Indeed, 
the  President  authorized  me  to  say, 
which  I  did  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  administration  would  support 
and  ask  for  an  ITC  inquiry. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  correctly  re- 
cites that  that  inquiry  is  presently  un- 
derway. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is    direcUy    responsible   for    that,    pri- 


marily responsible  for  it,  virtually  en- 
tirely responsible  for  it.  But  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  consider  permitting  that  inquiry  to 
run  its  course  before  the  Senate  is  asked 
to  again  turn  its  attention  to  this  issue. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  of 
course,  is  entitled  to  ast  for  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  on  his  imendment,  but  I  would 
ask  him  to  consider  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  predetermining  that  issue 
while  the  proceedings  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for,  in  large  measure,  are  continu- 
ing to  completion. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  if  he  wishes  to  pursue  the 
matter  to  a  rollcall  vote  or  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  forego  that  at  this  time  and 
wait  for  the  results  of  the  ITC  proceed- 
ings? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  First,  let  me  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  their  kind  comments.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesies. 

The  ITC  study  would  be  completed  in 
January  and  any  action  they  recommend 
may  not  become  effective  for  several 
months.  Certainly,  we  do  not  know  the 
outcome  of  that  study  but  all  indications 
are  that  the  outcome  would  sustain  the 
USDA  findings.  If  the  study  indicates 
otherwise,  we  can  certainly  revise  our 
actions  here  today. 

I  have  three  cosponsors  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  two  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
and  my  colleague  from  Montana,  and  I 
have  obtained  the  yeas  and  nays.  It  is 
my  present  intention  to  go  forward  with 
a  rollcall  vote.  I  fully  understand  your 
feelings,  but  at  this  point  I  intend  to 
go  forward  with  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  had  the  floor  and  I  ask 
him  to  yield  to  me  so  I  can  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  not  in  re- 
spect tn  this  amendment  but  with  regard 
to  further  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Can  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
set  aside  his  amendment  temporarily  and 
permit  us  to  go  to  other  amendments 
which  may  be  acceptable?  Then  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kansas.  However,  I  do  have  cospon- 
sors  on  this  amendment  and  we  are  de- 
termined to  go  forward  with  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

REQtTEST  FOR  TIME  LIMrTATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  indicated  that  later  in  the  after- 
noon I  would  like  to  propound  a  imani- 
mous -consent  request  to  try  to  establish 
a  time  certain  for  final  i>assage  on  this 
bill  and  limit  debate  on  amendments. 

I  have  an  agreement  that  I  would  like 
to  pose  at  this  time.  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  that  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
it  will  be  agreed  to,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  agreement  which  appears  to 
represent  the  best  composite  request  that 
can  be  presented  at  this  time  with  any 
chance  of  succeeding. 

I  observe  that  the  minority  leader  is 
on  the  floor,  the  managers  for  both  sides 
of  the  bill  are  on  the  floor,  and  those 
who  have  special  interests  in  certain 
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amendments  are  represented  here.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  time  to  make  the 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  not  later  than  12  midnight 
this  evening  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  final  passage  of  S.  884;  that  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided;  that  the  debate  on  a 
Hatfield  amendment  dealing  with  to- 
bacco be  limited  to  1  hour  equally  di- 
vided; that  debate  on  Eagleton  im- 
printed amendments  similar  to  those 
numbered  328  and  529,  also  dealing  with 
tobacco,  be  limited  to  1  hour  equally  di- 
vided each;  that  debate  on  the  Lugar 
amendment  deaUng  with  target  prices 
be  limited  to  1  hour  equally  divided ;  that 
debate  on  all  other  first-  and  second- 
degree  amendments  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes equally  divided,  and  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  point  of  order  or  ap- 
peal, if  submitted,  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes equally  divided. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  as 
to  germaneness  and  the  allocation  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
objections? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  object. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  an 
objection  is  lodged  against  the  amend- 
ment, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold that  objection,  at  least  until  we  can 
gather  up  some  ideas  on  what  further 
conditions  might  be  addressed  and  how 
we  might  improve  the  chances  of  doing 
this  on  a  subsequent  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  at  the  beginning 
that  I  am  not  certain  by  any  means  that 
we  would  get  this  one,  but  I  really  did 
not  plan  to  have  my  neck  cut  off  that 
quickly.  I  Vt-onder  if  the  Senator  would 
withhold  his  objection  until  some  other 
Members  may  be  reached  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  a  very  difiBcult  task. 
I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  ap- 
proach us  at  quarter  to  5  and  say,  "Can 
we  vote  in  7'/4  hours  on  passage?" 

My  concern  with  this  request  at  this 
time  is  that  I  understand  the  tobacco  de- 
bate and  I  understand  the  need  for  us  to 
have  sufficient  time  for  that  debate  to 
evolve.  Going  beyond  that,  there  are  a 
number  of  points  in  the  bill  that  deal 
with  commodities  other  than  tobacco 
that  have  not  been  clearly  outhned  as  to 
what  might  be  the  final  package.  We  do 
not  know,  for  instance,  whether  Senator 
LncAR  has  another  amendment  that  will 
knock  out  the  target  prices  on  wheat.  We 
do  not  know  what  Secretary  Block  and 
Secretary  Lyng  might  be  proposing  as 
another  little  nickle-and-dime  amend- 
ment in  the  final  package.  So,  while  I 
hope  that  a  time  agreement  can  be  ar- 
rived at,  I  think  we  need  some  clarifica- 
tion on  what  the  final  package  wUl  be  in 
terms  of  other  commodities.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  very  clear,  right  at  this 
particular  time,  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  make  this  inquiry  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  items  have 
been  identified  by  the  distingxiished  Sen- 
ator. I  do  not  know  any  way  to  approach 
tliat  except  to  try  to  take  an  inventory 
of  amendments  that  still  remain.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  for  debate  to  do  it  on  the 
floor. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  be  inclined  to  try  to  get  a 
similiar  list  from  Members  on  his  side 
and  th«i  we  could  go  amendment  by 
amendment  to  see  if  we  can  get  some 
kind  of  time  arrangemoit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  shall  endeavor  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  ascertain  the  number  of  amend- 
ments, the  identity  thereof,  and  the 
content  thereof,  and  have  that  back  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
do  that  on  this  side.  Then  approximate- 
ly at  6,  maybe  we  can  present  another 
unanimous-consent  request.  At  this 
time,  since  it  is  clear  that  there  will  be 
an  objection  from  either  Senator 
Melcher  or  other  Senators,  there  will 
be  no  particular  purpose  in  offering  that 
request  at  this  time,  so  I  withdraw  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    lOS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  one  who  has  supported  the 
general  thrust  of  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota on  previous  occasions.  I  beUeve  very 
strongly  that  it  is  an  area  which  needs 
to  be  addressed.  Certainly,  in  view  of  ac- 
tion that  has  been  taken  relating  to  the 
dairy  program  in  the  country,  the 
urgency  may  be  even  greater  now  than  in 
the  past.  However,  I  am  constrained  to 
agree  with  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  this  just  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  right  time  to  make  this  particular 
move.  I  think  that  prudence  dictates  that 
we  do  delay  this  action  until  the  proper 
time.  It  can  be  addressed  then. 

I  think  there  is  some  serious  question 
within  the  industry  itself  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  ought  to  be  done  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murxow- 
sKi),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Tower),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Swiator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBE:rt  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
BRADLEY)  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cramston),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

Tlie  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  60, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  361  Leg.) 
TEAS— 60 


Armstrong 

Gorton 

Moynihaa 

Baker 

Hatch 

Nlcklea 

Bentaeo 

Hatneld 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Packwnod 

Byrd, 

Hajrakawa 

Pell 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Heinz 

Percy 

Cbafee 

Helms 

Quayle 

ChUes 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Cochiran 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Oohen 

Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Damforth 

Tnouye 

Slmpaon 

DeConclni 

Jepsen 

Stenmis 

Oenton 

Johnaton 

Stevens 

DUOD 

BCaasebaum 

Thurmond 

Dole 

KenTWdy 

Taoneas 

Domenlcl 

Laaalt 

Wallop 

East 

Long 

Wamer 

Ford 

Lugor 

Weicker 

Ofirn 

Mathias 

WUllams 

Olenn 

Goldwater 

Matting)  y 
NATS— 36 

Abdnor 

Bagleton 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Exon 

Preaaler 

Baucus 

Orasaley 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hart 

Pryor 

Boscbwltz 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jackaon 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Leahy 

Seaaer 

Cannon 

Levin 

Specter 

DAmato 

McClure 

Syvanis 

Dodd 

Melcber 

Zorlnsky 

Durenberger 

Uetzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Brtulley 

Murkowski 

Tower 

Cranston 

Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 


ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION  IN  ENERGY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUH)  and  I  have  been  in  discussion, 
along  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  the  extension  of  the  antitrxist  exemp- 
tion in  energy  legislation. 

The  legislation  pending  would  extoid 
that  period,  that  exemption,  for  4  years. 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have 
agreed  that  we  would  have  a  limited  ex- 
tension until  the  end  of  March  of  1982 
in  order  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  could  consider 
the  matter  further. 

The  antitrust  jurisdiction,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  the 
primary  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  lies  with 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jip- 
SEN).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  my  Intention 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee,  nor  is  it  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  desires  at  this  time 
to  settle  the  jurisdictional  question  with 
respect  to  the  antitrust  exemption. 

The  matter  has  been  within  the  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
and  it  is  our  expectation  that  if  this  ac- 
commodation can  be  reached  now,  that 
without  settling  that  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion the  matter  would  be  subject  to  the 
primary  jurisdiction  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  next 
spring  on  the  further  extension,  but  we 
would  agree  to  a  sequential  referral  of 
the  matter  for  a  short  period  of  time  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  their 
consideration  of  the  antitrust  implica- 
tions. 

In  that  way  we  can  extend  that  period, 
which  otherwise  would  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  and  let  the  matter  be  dis- 
posed of  in  perhaps  a  more  extended  and 
a  little  less  contentious  manner  with 
respect  to  jurisdiction,  just  simply  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  involved. 

I  ask  the  Senator  frwn  Ohio  if  I  have 
stated  that  correctly,  and  if  it  has  his 
agreement? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain the  Senator  from  Idaho  has.  Let  me, 
however,  be  certain  in  order  to  clarify  my 
own  mind.  The  pending  measure,  when 
It  is  brought  up.  wiU  be  an  extension  only 
until  April  1,  1982? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Two.  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date,  and  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, there  wUl  be  hearings  in  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  U.8.  participation 
in  the  lEA? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Three,  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  date  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  offer  more  permanent  legisla- 
tion that  the  administration  and  he  de- 
sire, and  that  that  would  not  be  offered 
at  the  very  last  minute  prior  to  April  1 
1982,  but  would  be  offered  early  and  that 
there  would  be  adequate  time  for  referral 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  so  that  it 
might  have  a  number  of  days  in  which  to 
consider  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the 
legislation? 

I  think  we  have  covered  the  point  that 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
nUttee  will  promptly  hold  oversight  hear- 


ings on  this  subject,  that  being  within 
the  next  several  weeks  or  months. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
my  intention  to  do  that,  and  it  would  be 
my  expectation,  with  this  understanding 
and  agreement,  that  we  could  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  temporary  extension  within 
the  next  few  days  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, but  I  would  like  to  be  certain 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  be  satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement, since  I  know  that  it  is  the 
view  of  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  antitrust  aspect  of 
this  legislation  properly  belongs  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  if  he  cares  to  respond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  bill,  which  has 
been  referred  to,  has  its  primary  juris- 
diction in  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee. 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  if  it  does 
have  antitrust  implications,  and  that 
being  the  case,  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
sequential  referral  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  a  reasonable  time.  I  think 
the  arrangement  worked  out  here  is  rea- 
sonable. I  do  want  to  say  this  though:  I 
think  some  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
the  opinion  that  wherever  a  bill  goes 
primarily,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  to  a 
certain  committee  primarily,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  then  to  refer  it  if  it  has 
antitrust  implications  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  a  responsibility  to 
protect  the  ipeople  of  this  country  in  mat- 
ters of  that  nature.  We  have  imposed 
upon  us  the  responsibihty  to  look  out 
for  the  public,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate, 
and  I  put  Senators  on  notice,  to  request 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  hear  certain 
matters  where  antitrust  questions  are  in- 
volved that  deeply  concern  the  pubhc. 

This  bill.  I  think,  has  been  handled  in 
a  very  nice  way.  I  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  arrangement 
here  which  they  are  willing  to  make  and, 
as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
it  meets  my  approval. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  my  understand- 
ing that  at  some  mutually  convenient 
time  the  bill  will  be  scheduled,  prob- 
ably for  next  Tuesday.  Is  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  clear  to  me.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
to  attempt  to  lay  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  next  Tuesday.  Of  course.  I  am 
sure  both  sides  would  want  to  go  through 
their  clearance  process  in  advance,  but  it 
would  be  my  present  intention  to  try  to 
proceed  to  this  matter  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  satisfactory  procedure.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  expect  to  address 
the  issue,  but  not  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
the  measure.  Rather  it  is  to  raise  some 
of  the  concerns  I  have.  I  guess  I  might 
need  as  much  as  a  half  hour  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
propose  then  either  tomorrow  or  Monday 


to  see  if  we  can  arrange  a  time  agree- 
ment, a  generous  allocation  of  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and, 
perhaps,  for  a  time  certain  to  take  up 
the  bill  on  Tuesday.  I  hope  my  friend,  the 
minority  leader,  will  explore  that  possi- 
bihty  and,  perhaps,  tomorrow  we  can 
finalize  that  arrangement 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  might  also  ad- 
vise the  majority  leader  that  although  I 
intend  to  address  the  issue,  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote,  it  being 
my  opinion  that  there  probably  will  be 
very  few  negative  votes  on  this  measure. 
I  do  not  intend  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  issue  of  joint  or  sequential  refer- 
rals is  always  a  troublesome  matter,  and 
I  hope  we  can  always  accommodate  it  by 
mutual  agreement,  as  we  have  in  this 
instance,  and  without  necessarily  getting 
ourselves  put  into  the  strait  jacket  in 
future  years  on  similar  matters. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  884). 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  an  item  which  he 
feels  can  be  handled  in  short  order,  and 
I  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
asks  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  defer  for  a  second.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  list  the  Senators  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  asked  for  recognition, 
and  if  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  is  that 
all  right  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  all  right.  We  are 
just  trying  to  get  noncontroversial  mat- 
ters out  of  the  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  following  Senators  in  this 
order:  Senator  Eagleton  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Kassebaum  from  Kansas,  Sena- 
tor Abdnor  from  South  Dakota.  Senator 
Kasten  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
DoMENici  from  New  Mexico,  and  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  from  Oregon,  in  that  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  Chair  doing,  may  I  respect- 
fully ask? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Trying  to 
help  out  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  the 
Chair  doing  to  help  out,  may  I  respect- 
fully ask? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  was  given  a  list  of  names  by 
the  former  occupant  of  the  chair  when 
he  took  over,  and  he  said  that  this  is 
the  list  of  names  in  the  order  which  has 
been  asked  for  by  way  of  recognition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  have  to  interpose  an  objection  to 
this  kind  of  procedure.  Under  the  rule, 
the  first  Senator  seeking  recognition  by 
the  Chair  is  to  be  recognized.  Of  course. 


we  all  know  it  is  within  the  Chair's  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  or  not  to  recognize 
a  Senator  against  another  Senator,  and 
there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  in  that  respect. 

But  I  strongly  protest  the  use  of  a  list 
as  a  means  by  the  Chair  to  recognize 
Senators.  This  has  been  done  from  time 
to  time,  but  I  have  always  protested  this, 
and  I  hope  the  Chair  will  follow  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
advice  and  counsel.  It  is  always  sage,  and 
the  Senator,  in  his  third  year  in  the  Sen- 
ate, has  learned  much  in  the  last  3 
seconds. 

There  was  no  agreement,  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  and  now  I  will  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  Senator 
Eagleton. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
mean  to  turn  this  into  a  major  issue,  but 
in  defense  of  the  Chair  I  would  point  out, 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  over  the 
years  it  has  been  the  practice,  if  certainly 
not  the  rule  nor  even  the  precedent,  of- 
ficial precedent,  but  it  has  been  the  in- 
formal practice  of  occupants  of  the  Chair 
to  keep  a  list  of  Senators  who  wish  to  be 
recognized  in  some  sort  of  a  loose 
sequence.  So  I  expect  that  the  list  that 
the  Senator  found  on  the  desk  when  he 
occupied  the  Chair  was  a  continuation  of 
that  informal  practice. 

I  agree  with  the  minority  leader  that 
the  rules  clearly  provide  that  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  Chair  is  bound  to  recognize 
the  first  Senator  seeking  recognition  and 
such  an  informal  list  is  simply  an  aid  of 
the  Chair's  obligation  to  try  to  do  equity 
among  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  only  reason  I  rise  to  say  that  is 
because  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
occupant  of  the  Chair  and  in  his  innate 
fairness  and  would  point  out  that  I  am 
sure  he  was  following  what  has  been  an 
informal  practice  of  the  Senate  for  many 
years.  But  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  recognize  Senators  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  for  recognition  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  some  hard-and-fast  list 
that  may  be  compiled.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  effort  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  clarifying  the  mat- 
ter. I  think  he  is  quite  correct  in  his 
clarification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    371 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  purchase  from  producers, 
under  certain  circumstances,  commodities 
stored  in  bankrupt  warehouses ) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 371. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  pa^e  235.  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

BANKSUPT  WARXHOUBB8:  ATTrHORrFT  OT  TBX 
SECBETABT  OF  ACRICTn.TtTRC  TO  PUHCHASE 
STORED  COMMOOrriES  FBOM  PSODUOnS 
UNDKB  CERTAIN  CIRCTTMSTANCSS 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  ware- 
house licensed  under  the  TTnlted  States 
Warehouse  Act  (7  U.S.C.  241  et  seq.),  or 
licensed  under  a  State  law  comparable  to 
such  Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — 

( 1 )  has  filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy, 

(2)  has  had  an  Involuntary  petition  In 
bankruptcy  filed  against  It.  or 

(3)  Is  unable  to  release  commodities  In 
the  possession  of  such  warehouse  because 
such  warehouse  has  instituted,  or  has  had 
Instituted  against  it,  imder  a  State  law  pro- 
ceedlngo  relating  to  financial  Insolvency, 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue  Is  authorized, 
at  the  request  of  a  producer,  to  purchase 
from  such  producer  the  quantity  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  stored  by  such  pro- 
ducer in  such  warehouse  If  such  commodity 
was  produced  by  such  producer  and  such  pro- 
ducer has  a  valid  warehouse  receipt  (or  other 
valid  doctunent  of  title  or  ownership  de- 
fined in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  such  commodity. 

(b)  The  price  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  pay  any  producer  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
shall  be  based  upon  the  prevaUlng  marlcet 
price  for  the  commodity  on  the  day  on  which 
the  petition  In  bankruptcy  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  was  filed  or  the  day  on  which 
proceedings  were  instituted  under  State  law. 
as  the  case  may  be,  minus  applicable  storage 
charges. 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  purchases,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  section,  any  quantity  of 
an  agricultural  commodity  stored  in  a  ware- 
house referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  by  a 
producer  described  in  such  subsection,  the 
United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  any 
right  or  claim  that  such  producer  or  such 
producer's  personal  representative,  succes- 
sor, dependents,  or  survivors  may  have 
against  such  warehoiise  with  respect  to  the 
commodity  purchased  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
through  the  Ckinunodlty  Credit  Corporation. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  Is- 
sue regulations  providing  for  the  adminls- 
tratlcHi  of  this  section  not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  is  aimed 
at  correcting  a  very  specific  problem — 
a  problem  which  has,  thankfully,  not 
plagued  the  whole  of  agriculture,  but  a 
problem,  nevertheless,  which  has  dras- 
tically affected  individual  farmers  who 
are  caught  up  in  a  grain  warehouse 
bankruptcy. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
provides  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  needed  to  use  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  protect 
farmers  from  economic  calamity  when 
their  source  of  income,  their  grain,  is 
removed  from  their  control  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy action. 

The  problem  quite  simply  is  this.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
do  not  have  adequate  storage  facilities 


on  their  farms  to  handle  the  bulk  of 
their  production.  As  a  result,  they  must 
take  ttieir  grain  to  the  local  warehouse 
and  contract  with  the  warehousemen  for 
storage  space.  The  farmer  maintains 
total  control  over  the  grain  and.  under 
normal  circumstances,  he  will  keep  his 
grain  in  the  warehouse  while  paying 
storage  fees  until  such  time  as  the  mar- 
ket attains  an  advantageous  price  or,  as 
is  the  case  most  often,  until  such  time 
as  he  needs  the  cash  to  pay  his  house- 
hold and  business  expenses. 

At  that  point  in  time,  when  he  actually 
sells  his  grain  and  at  no  other  time,  the 
ownership  of  and  control  over  that  grain 
passes  from  the  farmer's  hand.  As  I 
stated  before,  this  is  the  case  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  But.  as  farmers  in 
my  State  learned  last  August  and  as 
farmers  in  about  23  other  States  have 
learned  over  the  past  few  years,  should 
the  warehouse  in  which  they  are  storing 
their  grain  go  bankrupt,  the  farmers' 
free  access  to  their  grain,  to  their  pri- 
vate property,  to  their  source  of  income, 
is  instantly  eliminated. 

Because  grain  is  not  stored  in  easily 
identifiable  lots  and  because  in  some 
bankruptcies  claims  against  the  grain 
exceed  the  amount  of  grain  actually 
held  in  the  warehouse,  the  bankruptcy 
court  will  take  ccmtrol  over  all  of  the 
grain  until  such  time  as  the  court  can 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  claims  as  well  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  grain.  As  my  colleagues  might 
imagine,  this  process  can  last  anywhere 
from  several  months  to  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  of 
all  those  involved  in  such  situations,  the 
individual  farmer  is  the  most  harmed. 
And,  unfortunately,  the  farmer,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  the  cases,  is  the  one 
individual  who  can  least  afford  to  be 
harmed. 

My  proposal,  which  would  be  purely 
discretionary  authority,  would,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  farmer,  allow  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  a  farm- 
er's grain  which  is  stored  in  a  bankrupt 
warehouse.  The  price  paid  to  the  farmer 
would  be  the  prevailing  price  which  ex- 
isted the  day  the  bankruptcy  action  was 
filed.  Farmers  would  then  either  keep  the 
cash  or  purchase  replacement  grain. 

Only  grain  stored  in  federally  licensed 
and  inspected  warehouses  or  in  ware- 
houses licensed  and  inspected  imder 
comparable  State  laws  would  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  the  CCC.  This  would 
assure  the  quality  of  the  warehouses  in 
which  we  were  providing  protection. 

My  proposal,  if  implemented  oy  the 
Secretary,  would  cost  the  Government 
very  little  because,  as  titleholder  to  the 
grain,  the  Government  would  receive 
payment  under  whatever  settlement  is 
finally  achieved  by  the  bankruptcy 
courts.  The  critical  problem  really  is  the 
time  element — the  6-month  to  several- 
year  time  period  during  which  a  farmer 
has  no  access  to  income  from  his  grain. 
A  delay  of  any  unreasonable  period  of 
time  will  undoubtedly  cause  farmers  se- 
vere economic  stress  and  might  very  well 
bankrupt  the  farmers  involved.  My 
amendment  simply  authorizes  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  the  waiting  instead  of  the 
farmer. 

The  USDA  grain  elevator  task  force  is- 
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sued  a  report  last  month  which  proposed 
administrative  and  legislative  changes 
that  would  aid  farmers  in  warehouse 
bankruptcies.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions proposed  that  the  USDA  become 
directly  Involved  in  the  bankruptcy  legal 
action  "by  the  Secretary  (of  Agriculture* 
acting  as  trustee  for  the  affected  parties. " 
This  is  precisely  what  my  amendment 
will  do. 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  by  reminding 
my  colleagues  that  the  Senate  in  the 
reconciliation  bill  took  action  to  require 
that  the  Federal  warehouse  licensing  and 
inspection  program  be  supported  via  a 
fee  system  rather  than  by  appropriated 
funds.  As  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  re- 
alize, that  action  will  clearly  mean  nhat 
our  Nation's  farmers,  through  higher 
storage  payments,  will  be  paying  for  a 
system  of  inspection  and  licensing  which 
is  clearly  intended  to  protect  producers 
who  store  their  agricultural  products  in 
approved  warehouses. 

The  farmers  are  paying  for  protection. 
This  amendment  will  assure  farmers  that 
even  if  the  inspection  system  fails,  some 
semblance  of  protection  will  remain 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Missouri  that  I 
know,  as  I  have  Indicated  in  my  previous 
staAement,  that  that  is  where  the  most 
recent  controversy  has  developed  in  new 
modernized  grain  elevators.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  Senator's  assistance.  We 
had  our  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  add  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri of  our  amendment.  I  appreciate  his 
cooperatlMi  and  his  willingness  to  help 
us  solve  the  real  problem,  or  help  the 
farmers  solve  the  real  problem 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
for  his  remarks.  I  know  that  he  has 
given  full  and  complete  attention  to  this 
problem  which  affects  not  only  the  prob- 
lems in  Missouri  but  affects  the  prob- 
lems in  other  States,  as  well,  and  he 
will  continue  in  his  various  assigned  du- 
ties in  the  Senate  to  give  attention  to 
this  same  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiK  con- 
sent to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
earlier  Dole  amendment  (UP  No  368) 
which  was  agreed  to,  just  in  case  the 
Record  does  not  so  show 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  might  fur- 
ther say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  his  amendment,  as  I  understand  it 
would  come  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  would  be  certainly  willing  to  do 
whatever  I  can  do  to  make  certain  we 
have  explored  every  possibility,  includ- 
ing the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
™^'-  The  amendment  is  withdrawn 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

UP  AMXNOlfBNT  NO.   372 

tur»l  Co«t  of  Producuoa  Standarda  Review 
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Board  and  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture greater  HexlbUlty  In  calculating 
production  cost  Inputs) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Dole  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  for  herself  and  Mr.  Dole  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  372. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  344.  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
a  new  title  XVI  reading  as  follows: 
TITLE    XVI— NATIONAL    AOBICULTURAL 
COST  OP  PRODUCTION  STANDARDS  RE- 
VIEW BOARD 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  BOARD 

Sec.  1601.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  board  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Agricultural  Cost  of  Production  Standards 
Review  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") . 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  BOARD 

Sec.  1602(a).  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") .  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  shall  be  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  total  of  seven  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed who  are  engaged  In  the  commercial 
production  of  one  or  more  of  the  various 
major  agricultural  commodities  produced  In 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  the  major  geographical  production  areas 
of  the  major  agricultural  commodities  are 
represented. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  I  think  that  we  would 
all  feel  that  a  Cost  of  Production  Stand- 
ards Review  Board,  which  this  estab- 
lishes, of  producers  will  be  a  valuable 
input  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  also  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture greater  flexibility  in  calculating 
production  costs. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  the  purpose 
of  this  11  member  board  of  producers  to 
in  any  way  hamper  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but,  really, 
to  assist  and  enhance  its  efforts.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  one  way  which  the 
producers  can  feel  a  followthrough  with 
the  statistics  that  have  been  tradition- 
ally gathered  from  the  farm  community. 

I  ask  for  favorable  consideration  of 
this  Eunendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  my  col- 
league yield  briefly? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAtJM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the 
most  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  I  will  hopefully  be  a  conferee  on 
this  legislation.  I  have  discussed  this 
legislation  with  Senator  Kassebaum  and 
also  with  Congressman  Pat  Roberts, 
who  represents  probably  the  largest 
wheat  producing  district  in  America.  We 
believe  It  will  satisfy  a  need  and  it  will 


provide  .some  farmer  input.  I  believe  Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM  pointed  out  the  one  area 
that  was  objectionable  has  been  modi- 
fleld.  I  think  it  is  now  supported  by  the 
Department  or  not  objected  to,  put  It 
that  way. 
Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Government  be  able  to  have 
an  indication  of  what  Is  the  actual  cost 
of  producing  a  particular  crop.  It  is  im- 
portant to  farmers  so  that  they  may  bet- 
ter be  in  a  position  to  plan  their  planting 
and  marketing  strategies. 

But  it  is  even  more  important  for  farm 
policy  makers.  The  methods  used  by  po- 
licy makers  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  in  the  Congress  must  be  con- 
sistent and  they  must  be  based  on  real 
world  economic  facts. 

As  I  understand  this  amendment,  the 
proposed  Board  would  have  as  its  essen- 
tial purpose  the  study  of  methods  for  cal- 
culating any  given  cost  of  production 
estimate  developed  by  and  for  policy 
makers.  The  Board  would  not  be  commis- 
sioned to  establish  speciflc  estimates  on  a 
PMirticular  crop  at  a  speciflc  time,  but 
would  help  assure  a  realistic  and  consist- 
ent methodology. 

Of  course,  those  who  best  know  what 
it  costs  to  produce  a  crop  will  be  the 
farmers  themselves.  TTiis  amendment  as- 
sures their  input  into  the  process  in  a 
very  positive  and  effective  way.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  additional  flexibility  for 
USDA  to  make  the  studies  they  now  pro- 
vide. 

There  is  always  a  great  difficulty  In 
establishing  a  precise  cost  of  production 
figure,  and  many  experts  warn  us  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  speciflc  cost  of 
production  for  a  particular  crop.  Each 
farmer's  eflSciencies — and  hence  his  true 
or  real  costs— will  be  slightly  different. 
But  this  amendment  seeks  to  establish  a 
consistent  set  of  ground  rules,  and  that 
seems  essential  to  this  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  372)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move'to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. Senator  Abonor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  be  willing  to 
yield  for  1  minute  to  allow  me  to  put  in 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Jepsen,  which  I  understand  will 
lie  accepted? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  can  vouch 
that  It  will  take  only  a  minute. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 
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UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     3TS 


(Purpose :  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  criteria  In  cooperation 
with  Federal  agencies  and  departments  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  prime  and  unique 
farmlands  from  adverse  effects  resulting 
from  Federal  programs) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leabt), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Jepsen,  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  373. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f(^ows: 

On  page  337.  line  20,  strike  out  "Agricul- 
tural Land"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Farm- 
land". 

On  page  337,  strike  out  lines  22  and  23.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1636.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act'.". 

On  page  338,  beginning  on  line  1.  through 
page  339,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words  "agri- 
cultural land"  wherever  they  appear  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "farmland". 

On  page  339.  strike  out  line  9  and  aU  that 
follows  through  line  19.  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  Is  to 
minimize  the  extent  to  which  Federal  pro- 
grams contribute  to  the  unnecewary  and 
Irreversible  conversion  of  farmland  to  non- 
agricultural  uses,  and  to  assure  that  Federal 
programs  are  administered  In  a  manner  that, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  will  be  compatible 
with  State,  unit  of  local  government,  and 
private  programs  and  policies  to  protect 
farmland. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  the  term  'farmland'  Includes  all  land 
defined  as  follows: 

"(1)  Prime  Farmland.  Prime  farmland  Is 
land  that  has  the  best  combination  of  physi- 
cal and  chemical  characteristics  for  produc- 
ing food.  feed,  fiber,  forage,  oilseed,  and  other 
agricultural  crops  with  minimum  Inputs  of 
fuel,  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  labor,  and 
without  intolerable  soil  erosion,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Prime 
farmland  Includes  land  that  possesses  the 
above  characteristics  but  is  being  used  cur- 
rently to  produce  livestock  and  timber.  It 
does  not  include  land  already  in  or  com- 
mitted to  urban  development  or  water  stor- 
age; 

"(11)  Unique  Farmland.  Unique  farmland 
is  land  other  than  prime  farmland  that  is 
used  for  production  of  speciflc  high-value 
food  and  fiber  crops,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  has  the  special 
combination  of  soli  quality,  location,  growing 
season,  and  moisture  supply  needed  to  eco- 
nomically produce  sustained  high  quality  or 
high  yields  of  speciflc  crops  when  treated  and 
managed  according  to  acceptable  farming 
methods.  Examples  of  such  crops  Include  cit- 
rus, tree  nuts,  olives,  cranberries,  fruits,  and 
vegetables:  and 

"(ill)  Other  Farmland.  Farmland,  other 
than  prime  or  unique  farmland,  that  is  of 
statewide  or  local  importance  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  feed,  fiber,  forage,  or  oilseed 
or  unit  of  local  government  agency  or  agen- 
cies, and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  should  be  considered  as  farmland 
crops,  as  determined  by  the  appropriate  State 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle.". 


On  page  339.  line  24.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  340.  line  7.  strike  out  "plans. ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "plans:   and". 

On  page  340.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  term  'Federal  program'  means 
those  activities  or  responsibilities  of  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  independent  commission,  or 
other  unit  of  the  Federal  Government  tliat 
involve  (i)  undertaking,  financing,  or  assist- 
ing construction  or  improvement  projects;  or 
(il)  acquiring,  managing,  or  disposing  of  Fed- 
eral lands  and  facilities.  The  term  'Federal 
program'  does  not  include  construction  or 
improvement  projects  that  on  the  efl'ective 
date  of  this  subtitle  are  beyond  the  planning 
stage  and  are  in  either  the  active  design  or 
construction  stage.". 

On  page  340,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  341,  line  2.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"FARMLAND   PROTECTION    POLICY 

"Sec.  1637.  (a)  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  independent  commissions, 
and  other  units  of  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  develop  criteria  for  Identifying  the 
effects  of  Federal  programs  on  the  conversion 
of  farmland  to  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

"(b)  Departments,  agencies,  independent 
commissions,  and  other  units  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  use  the  criteria  established 
xmder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
identify  and  take  into  account  the  adverse 
effects  of  Federal  programs  on  the  preser- 
vation of  farmland;  consider  alternative  ac- 
tions, as  appropriate,  that  could  lessen  such 
adverse  effects;  and  assure  that  such  Fed- 
eral programs,  to  the  extent  practicable,  are 
compatible  with  State,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  private  programs  and  policies  to 
protect  farmland.". 

On  page  341,  beginning  on  line  7.  through 
pare  343,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  "agri- 
cultural land"  wherever  they  appear  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "farmland". 

In  the  table  of  contents  strike  out  "Sec. 

1637.   AGRICULTURAL  LAND  PROTECTION  POLICY." 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1637.  farm- 
land PROTECTION  POLICY.". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Jepsen 
t)e  shown  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  America 
is  losing  3  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land  each  year.  One  million  acres  of 
those  lost  are  prime  farmland,  the  re- 
mainder being  range  land,  pasture  land 
and  forest  land.  The  problem  is  equally 
serious  in  virtually  every  region  of  the 
country.  My  own  State  of  Vermont  loses 
22.000  acres  of  agricultural  land  an- 
nually. 

America  has  a  large  agricultural  land 
base.  But  future  trends  in  American  ag- 
riculture portend  substantial  increases 
in  the  loss  of  agriculture  land  which 
threaten  this  vast  natural  resource. 

I  aru  pleased  that  my  amendment  to 
address  this  problem  of  farmland  pro- 
tection was  incorporated  into  the  1981 
farm  bill.  While  this  amendment  is  a 
beginning,  it  sets  a  direction  and  reflects 
congressional  concern  for  this  vital  na- 
tional resource. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  provides 
minor  adjustments  in  this  provision 
which  respond  to  suggestions  made  by 
the  administration  and  others  to  clarify 
the  intent  and  scope  of  this  measure.  I 
do  want  it  known  that  my  interest  in 


this  issue  Is  broadly  shared  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  in  this 
regard  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have 
the  able  assistance  of  Senator  Jepsbit 
who  has  been  active  in  all  areas  of 
conservation.  Farmland  protection  is  Im- 
portant to  all  of  us  and  I  intend  to  follow 
up  this  effort  with  a  continuing  vigilance 
to  protect  and  preserve  America's  farm- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  land  pro- 
tection subtitle  is  specifically  tailored  to 
address  certain  concerns  within  the  ad- 
ministration that  some  of  the  pro^/isions 
of  S.  884  pertaining  to  agricultural  land 
conversion  are  overly  broad.  On  August 
25,  1981.  Secretary  Block  wrote  me  to 
express  these  concerns.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  th^t  a  copy  of  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  amendment 
has  been  reviewed  by  committee  staff 
and  several  of  the  Senators  on  tne  com- 
mittee— among  them  Senator  Dixoif, 
Senator  Jepsen,  Senator  Leaht,  and  my- 
self— and  there  is  general  agreement 
that  it  should  be  adopted. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  would  clarify 
that  the  thrust  of  the  provision  is  to 
protect  land  that  is  actually  being  used 
for  farming  or  is  reasonably  capable  of 
such  use.  This  is  accomplished  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "farmland"  for  "ag- 
ricultural land"  and  by  defining  farm- 
land to  include  only  prime  and  unique 
farmland  plus  certain  other  farmland  of 
statewide  or  local  importance  that  the 
Secretary  determines  should  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  these  provisions.  One 
benefit  of  making  this  change  is  that 
the  terms  "prime"  and  "unique"  farm- 
land are  already  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations  and  are  thus  familiar 
terms  to  many  people. 

In  addition,  the  Eunendment  provides 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  "criteria"  for  other  Federal 
agencies  to  use  in  evaluating  whether 
the  programs  they  imdertake  will  im- 
necessarily  cause  the  conversion  of  farm- 
land to  nonagriculutral  purposes.  S.  884 
presently  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  "procedures"  which  suggest  the  crea- 
tion of  more  regulations  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  is  working  to  reduce 
the  number  of  regulations. 

Finally,  the  amendment  defines  Fed- 
eral programs  to  include  those  activities, 
such  as  construction  projects  or  the  dis- 
position of  Federal  land,  that  reasonably 
can  be  expected  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  conversion  of  farmland.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  S.  884  refers  to  all  Federal 
actions,  which  clearly  is  unnecessarily 
broad. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  clearly  improves  S.  884 
and  may  t>e  instrumental  in  assuring 
that  the  subtitle  on  agricultural  land 
conversion  becomes  an  effective  tool  in 
developing  Federal  programs  rather  than 
than  a  mere  proliferation  of  unnecessar>- 
paperwork.  For  these  reasons.  I  favor 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  373)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Oalcote  (Mr.  Abdnor)  . 

UP   AMENDMZNT    NO.    374 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  study  of  the  adverse 
Impact  of  the  foreign  trade  policies  of 
foreign  governinents  on  the  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  Sfend 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abd- 
NOB),  tor  himself  and  Mr.  Dukenbebger 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 374. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  246,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SnjDY  op  THE  TRADE  POLICIES  AND  PBACTICES 
OF  FOKEIGN  GOVERNMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
UNITED     STATES     AGRICULTURAL     COMMOOmES 

Sec.  1205.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  governments.  Including 
governments  of  the  Ehiropean  Economic 
Community,  which  adversely  and  unfairly 
affect  export  sales  of  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  there- 
of. The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress,  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  on 
the  resulu  of  such  study  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  and 
other  actions  as  he  considers  necessary  to 
protect  and  Increase  the  export  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof  and  to  otherwise  pro- 
tect the  agricultural  trade  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  have  the  record  show  that 
Senator  Durenbercer  Is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendmait  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  believe 
they  have  found  it  quite  acceptable.  It  is 
a  needed  amendment. 

It  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  governments,  in- 
cluding governments  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  which  adversely 
and  unfairly  affect  export  sales  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  study  with 


recommendations  for  legislative  and 
other  actions  within  180  days  after 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  am  not  con- 
vinced that  this  present  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  we  are  working  on  is  going 
to  be  pert  of  a  great  program  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  but  we  all  know  that  the 
real  answer  to  the  cost-price  squeeze 
farmers  find  themselves  in  today,  is  em- 
phasis on  exports.  The  beneficiaries  of 
those  sales  are  not  only  the  farmers  of 
America,  but  also  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire country. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmers  want  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  a  free  market, 
but  they  are  hindered  by  unfair  trade 
practices  abroad.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  not  correct  the  inequi- 
ties which  exist  in  world  trade  today, 
but  it  will  give  us  a  firm  basis  upon 
which  to  base  future  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  actions  needed  to  protect  our 
national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  ad(H>tion  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  it.  I  am  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  374)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT   NO.   534 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  403(b)  of  Public 
Law  480  of  the  83d  Congress  to  allow  for 
flexibility  In  determining  the  amount  of 
reimbursement  due  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  534  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  amendment  numbered  634. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  249,  between  lines  16  and  16,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section; 

Sec.  1313.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "a  price  not 
greater  than"  before  "the  export  market 
price". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Prox- 
MiRE,  Pressler,  and  Durenbercer  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It  will  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  Ag^culture  the  dis- 


cretionary authority  to  set  the  value  of 
a  commodity  acquired  under  a  domestic 
price  support  program  at  less  than  the 
export  market  price  currently  mandated 
by  law  when  used  in  the  PubUc  Law  480 
program. 

When  a  commodity  is  drawn  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven- 
tory for  use  in  the  Public  Law  480,  title 
I  or  title  II  programs,  the  Corporation  is 
reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  that  partic- 
ular commodity. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  all  of  the 
implications  of  this  amendment,  since 
the  quantities  and  types  of  commodities 
held  by  the  Corporation  vary,  the  follow- 
ing cost /price  relationship  for  nonfat 
dry  milk  may  shed  some  light  on  the  cost 
implication.  The  Corporation  has  large 
stocks  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  At  present 
CCC-owned  milk  is  being  distributed 
through  the  title  II  donations  program 
under  Public  Law  480.  Currently,  the 
title  n  account  reimburses  the  Corpora- 
tion at  a  rate  of  19  cents  per  pound;  the 
cost  of  the  milk  to  the  Corporation  is 
95  cents  per  pound.  The  proposed  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  for  title  II  includes  245 
million  pounds  of  milk. 

Therefore,  under  current  provisions 
this  milk  costs  the  title  II  budget  $47 
million.  Lower  rates,  allowed  by  my 
amendment,  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
this  milk  to  the  title  II  budget.  For  ex- 
ample, a  price  of  10  cents  a  pound  would 
reduce  the  $47  million  to  $25  million,  a 
saving  in  title  II  terms  of  $22  million. 
Milk  is  not  currently  programed  under 
the  title  I  concessional  sales  portion  of 
Public  Law  480;  however,  this  is  being 
considered  and  I  would  expect  this 
amendment  to  reduce  costs  for  any  such 
progrsuning  in  the  title  I  budget. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  coimtries  un- 
der title  I  that  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  purchasing  nonfat  dry  milk,  but 
have  not  done  so  because  of  the  high 
purchase  price  relative  to  other  commod- 
ities available.  Passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  encourage  the  purchase  of 
more  milk  abroad. 

Likewise,  movement  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  from  CCC  inventory  will  help  ease 
the  storage  burden  and  the  associated 
costs.  Storage  costs  for  nonfat  dry  milk 
are  currently  running  approximately 
$500  million  per  month  and  are  expected 
to  go  up. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  means  reducing  the  budget 
while  at  the  same  time  getting  nutritious 
milk  to  the  people  in  countries  that  so 
desperately  need  it. 

I  urge  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  his  staff,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  if  he  alluded 
to  the  budget  impact  of  this  amendment? 
I  could  not  hear  because  of  the  noise  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  budgetary  impact  from  this  amend- 
ment. What  it  will  do  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  export  more  milk,  but 
there  is  no  budgetary  impact. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Has  the  Senatw  discussed 
this  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  KASTEIN.  This  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  a  number  of  people 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
at  their  suggestion  that  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  534)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     S24,    AS    MODIFIED 

(Puipoee:  To  repeal  Federal  provisions  of  law 
establishing  agricultural  programs  con- 
cerning the  marketing  of  and  price  support 
for  tobacco;  to  prohibit  compacts  among 
States  for  regulating  tobacco  production 
and  commerce;  to  amend  the  Tobacco  In- 
spection Act  and  the  United  States  Ware- 
house Act  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of 
certain  fees  to  cover  the  costs  of  inspection, 
licensing,  and  other  activities  carried  out 
under  those  Acts;  and  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
tax  on  cigars  and  cigarettes) 

Mr.,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  524. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  amendment  numbered  524. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  beginning  on  page  9, 
line  11,  under  the  subtitle  Increased  Tax 
on  Cigars  and  Cigarettes.  I  modify  to 
strike  that  beginning  on  line  11  through 
the  remaining  of  the  amendment  on  page 
10.  I  modify  my  amendment  to  remove 
from  it  the  tax  provision  wiiich  I  think 
will  now  remove  it  from  the  point  of 
order  or  charge.  I  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. The  modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  beginning  on  line  11,  strike  all 
through  line  16  on  page  10. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  235,  between  lines  17  and  18,  to- 
sert  the  following  new  sections: 

"REPEAL   OF   PROGRAMS   CONCERNING    PRICE   SUP- 
PORT FOR  AND  THE  MARKETING  OF  TOBACCO 

"Sec.  1112.  (a)  (1)  Section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

"(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subsection 
(a),  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)  to  (c)' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a) 
and  (b)':  ' 


"(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
'tobacco  (except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in), com,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"com";  and 

""(C)  in  subsection  (d)(3),  by  striking 
out  ",  except  tobacco."  and  all  that  follows 
the  first  semicolon. 

'"(2)  SecUons  101(c)  and  106  of  such  Act 
are  repealed. 

"(3)  Section  408(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco,". 

"(b)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "tobacco,'. 

"(2)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  tobacco."  in  para- 
graph (6)  (A); 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  following  In  par- 
agraph ( 7) : 

"""Tobacco   (flue-cured).  July   1-June  30; 

""  "Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured) .  Oc- 
tober 1-September  30; "; 

""(C)  by  striking  out  "and  tobacco"  in  par- 
agraph (11)(B);  and 

"(D)  by  striking  out  "tobacco."  in  para- 
graph (12). 

"(3)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'rice,  or  tobacco,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  rice,". 

"'(4)  Section  361  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco,". 

"(6)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  371  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco"  in  each 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
peanuts'. 

"'(6)  Section  373  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

""(A)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco, 
and"  In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'or  peanuts,  and"; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from"  in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "or  peanuts  from"; 

"(C)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged 
In  the  business  of  redrying,  prizing,  or  stem- 
ming tobacco  for  producers,"  in  subsection 
(a); 

"(D)  by  striking  out  "»500;"  and  all  that 
follows  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600";  and 

"(E)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco' 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  peanuts". 

"(7)  Section  375(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  peanuts'. 

"(8)  The  following  provisions  of  such 
Act  are  repealed : 

"(A)  section  301(b)(3)(C); 

"(B)    section    301(b)  (10)  (B); 

•"(C)    section   301(b)  (14)  (B); 

'"(D)    section  301(b)  (15); 

""(E)    section  301(b)  (16)  (B); 

"(F)  sections  311  through  314  and  316 
through  320;  and 

"(G)   section  378(f). 

""(c)  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed : 

"(1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
hurley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended",  approved  July  12,  1952. 

""(2)-  Section  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
cultvu'e  Act  of  1966. 

"(3)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes',  approved  April 
16.  1965. 

"(d)  Section  5  of  the  CMnmodlty  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  undesignated  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  CkHporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  In  this  section  or  in 


any  other  provision  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco.". 

"(e)  Section  8c(2)  of  the  AgriculttUBl  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  Is  amended — 

'"(1)  by  striking  out  'tobacco.'  in  clause 
(A); 

""(2)  by  Inserting  "tobacco"  after  "except 
honey.'  in  clause  (B) ;  and 

"(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence 
at  the  end  thereof:  'Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  order  concerning 
tobacco  may  be  issued  or  enforced  under 
this  Act.'. 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  1988  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco. 

"WITHDRAWAL  OF  CONSENT  RELATING  TO  COM- 
PACTS AMONG  STATES  FOR  REGULATING  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE 

'"Sbc.  1113.  Effective  January  1.  1982 — 
"(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
compacts  and  agreements  among  States  in 
which  tobacco  is  produced  providing  for  the 
control  of  production  of,  or  commerce  in,  to- 
bacco In  such  States,  and  for  other  purposes". 
approved  April  26,  1936  is  repealed;  and 

■"(2)  the  Congress  withdraws  Ite  consent 
to  any  compact  or  agreement  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  Act  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1). 

""TOBACCO    INSPECTION   AND   RELATED   SERVICES 

"Sec.  1114.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  two  sentences  thereof  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  The  Secretary 
shall  Impose  and  collect  fees  and  charges  for 
Inspection  or  certification  and  other  services 
under  this  section  at  designated  auction 
markets  and  for  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards under  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  fees  and 
charges  authorized  by  this  section  shall,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  cover  the  costs  of  the 
services,  including  administrative  and  super- 
visory costs.  Such  fees  and  charges,  when 
collected,  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation that  incurs  the  costs  and  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  Incident 
to  providing  services  vmder  this  Act.  Fees  and 
charges  assessed  vmder  the  provisions  of 
sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  col- 
lected from  warehouse  operators  or  perscma 
financially  Interested  In  the  tobacco,  except 
that  fees  and  charges  for  Inspecting  or  certi- 
fying tobacco  and  performing  other  services 
at  auction  warehouses  In  designated  markets 
shall  be  assessed  against  warehouse  operators 
irrespective  of  ownership  or  Interest  in  the 
tobacco,  and  such  Inspection  and  related 
services  shall  be  suspended  or  denied  at  any 
such  warehouse  if  the  warehouseman  falls 
to  pay  fees  and  charges  assessed.  Tobacco 
Inspection  or  certification  services  for  to- 
bacco sold  at  auction  shall  be  provided  only 
at  markets  designated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Tobacco  Inspection  or  certification  serv- 
ices provided  to  such  auction  markets  shall 
take  precedence  over  such  services,  other 
than  relnspection,  requested  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  section  6  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.'. 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  6  of  the  Tobacco  Inspection 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Sec- 
retary shall  fix  and  collect  such  fees  or 
charges  as  wUl  cover,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  costs  of  the  services  provided  under  this 
section,  including  administrative  and  super- 
visory costs.  Such  fees  and  charges  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  referred  to  in  section 
5". 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1981. 

"WAREHOUSE     EXAMINATION.     INSPECTION.     AND 
LICENSING 

"Sec  1116.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"  "Sk:.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  blA  designated  representative,  shall  charge, 
aasess.  and  cause  to  be  collected  a  reasonable 
fee  for — 

"  '(1)  each  examination  or  Inspection  of  a 
warehouse  (including  the  physical  facilities 
and  records  thereof  and  the  agricultural 
products  therein)  under  this  Act. 

■•  '(2)  each  license  issued  to  any  person  to 
clusify.  inspect,  grade,  sample,  or  weigh, 
agricultural  products  stored  or  to  be  stored 
under  this  Act; 

■"(3)  each  warehouse  license  Issued  to  a 
warehouseman  to  conduct  a  warehouse  under 
this  Act;  and 

"'(4)  each  warehouse  license  amended, 
modified,  extended,  or  reinstated  under  this 
Act. 

■■■(b)  Pees  under  subsection  (a)  — 

"  "(1)  shall  cover,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  costs  of  providing  the  services  described 
In  such  subsection,  including  the  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  costs  incident  thereto: 
and 

"  '(2)  shall  be  credited  to  the  current  ap- 
propriation made  to  pay  for  services  pro- 
vided imder  such  subsection  and  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  Incident  to 
providing  services  under  the  Act.'. 

"•(b)  Section  31  of  the  Dnlted  States 
Warehouse  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '8«c.  31.  There  are  thereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
appropriated  funds  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  employ  qualified  persons  not 
regularly  In  the  service  of  the  United  Stotes 
for  temporary  assistance  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.'. 

■■(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  become  effective  October  1,  1982." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
basically  the  amendment  dealing  with 
the  tobacco  subsidy.  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  effectively  re- 
move Federal  participation  in  tobacco 
price  support  activities.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  In  an 
effort  to  increase  our  fiscal  and  social 
responsibility  and  to  preserve  our  credi- 
bility with  respect  to  budget  reduction 
efforts  of  the  adminlstrati<Mi  and  the 
Congress. 

I  think  my  record  of  voting  today  on 
the  various  and  sundry  subsidy  programs 
would  be  consistent  with  what  I  am  ask- 
ing now  to  apply  to  the  commodity  of 
tobacco. 

Since  1938,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  participating  in  support  of 
tobacco  while  at  the  same  time,  because 
of  the  associated  health  problems  to  the 
consumer,  spending  mUlicMis  of  dollars 
to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco  products. 
I  find  this  to  be  an  offensive  paradox,  a 
tragic  comedy  of  moral  and  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility. It  is  time  to  reevaluate 
our  policy  toward  this  commodity. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
feudalistic  allotment  system  which  re- 
quires the  producer  to  have  an  acreage 
allotment  before  planting  any  tobacco 
It  would  remove  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporations  participation  from  the 
loan  program  for  tobacco.  The  tobacco 
lobby  and  my  good  friends  from  tobacco- 
growing  States  would  say  that  there  is  no 
tobacco  subsidy;  however,  any  time  a 
farmer  receives  a  reduced  Interest  rate 
^  i.  5'  payment  to  grow  any  com- 
modity, it  is  indeed  a  subsidy.  The  tobac- 

«« *iJl^if°f "?.  ^^  ^°«'  *^«  taxpayers 
$66  milUon  in  direct  losses  since  its  in- 


ception, along  with  $600  million  in  in- 
terest subsidies,  not  to  mention  other 
costs,  including  research,  grading,  mar- 
keting, and  inspection.  I  quote  trom  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  August  24,  1981: 

studies  by  offlclals  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, the  agency  that  funnels  the  federal 
money  to  tobacco  producers.  Indicate  that 
since  the  mld-1950's  the  program  has  cost 
the  government  almost  9600  million.  The  en- 
tire coet  of  the  program  dating  back  to  the 
early  1930s  may  be  as  high  as  (850  million, 
although  this  Is  an  estimate  because  records 
date  back  only  to  1963. 

At  the  same  time,  the  DSDA  officially  lists 
the  total  cost  of  the  tobacco  program  since 
1933,  the  year  of  its  Inception,  as  »56.7  mil- 
lion. 

This  figure  Ignores  the  cost  of  Interest  that 
the  CCC  pays  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  money  L 
borrows  to  lend  to  commodity  producers. 

Much  of  this  Interest  has  been  lost  be- 
cause the  CCC  has  charged  producers  a  low- 
er rate  than  It  has  had  to  pay.  Also,  In  selling 
the  tobacco  It  gets  as  part  of  its  price  sup- 
port program,  the  CCC  seldom  recovers  In- 
terest cost. 

For  example,  the  CCC  late  In  1979  and 
early  In  1980  sold  some  tobacco  from  Its 
stocks,  and  reported  that  the  government 
had  Just  about  broken  even  on  the  deal,  re- 
covering most  of  Its  costs.  However,  if  the 
cost  of  Interest  had  been  Included,  those 
sales  would  have  shown  a  loss  of  (116 
million. 

Some  USDA  analysts  have  reported  pri- 
vately that  the  program  could  cost  up  to  an- 
other (1  billion  through  1986. 

No  matter  how  the  cost  of  the  tobacco 
program  Is  figured.  It  still  represents  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  federal  government  s 
total  outlays  for  support  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Secretary  has  directed  CCC  to  charge 
the  true  cost  of  borrowing  to  the  loan 
participant  as  of  January  1981,  but  this 
does  not  mitigate  continuing  costs  in 
other  areas.  Of  even  greater  concern  is 
the  impact  of  imports  on  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. The  USDA  testified  in  hearings 
before  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion that  the  CCC  stood  to  lose  at  least 
$96  million  for  1975-80,  and  $123  mil- 
lion for  1981-85  over  the  next  5  years. 
Imports  have  increased  over  300  percent 
in  the  last  15  years,  while  our  world 
market  share  of  tobacco  has  dropped 
from  60  percent  in  the  late  I950's  to  2 
percent  today.  The  American  cigarette 
m  1965  contained  11  percent  imported 
tobacco;  in  1981,  a  full  30  percent  of  our 
cigarette  blend  is  foreign  tobacco.  Most 
experts  agree  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  this  import/export  imbalance 
IS  the  artificially  high  fixed  price  of  to- 
bacco. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
virtually  no  discretion  to  adjust  the  to- 
bacco program.  His  only  authority  under 
current  law  is  to  reduce  the  national 
quota  for  acreage.  This  is  the  only  pro- 
gram that  llmtis  this  discretion  so 
severely. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
tobacco  price  support  system  does  not 
cost  a  great  deal  in  relation  to  other  loan 
and  subsidy  programs;  however,  the  fact 
that  we  are  spending  any  money  on  this 
nonedible  commodity  defies  reason  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  at  this 
juncture  that  the  tobacco  price  support 
system  is  the  only  commodity  program 
that  guarantees  a  profit  to  the  farmer  In 


a  1981  study  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1,033  tobacco  farms  were  sur- 
veyed and  it  was  found  that  the  average 
coet  to  produce  1  pound  of  tobacco  was 
$1.41.  The  average  price  support  level  for 
tobiu;co  in  this  marketing  year  is  $1.59, 
or  a  full  18  cents  preferential  in  favor  of 
the  farmer.  Any  farmer  in  this  country — 
wheat,  com,  soybeans,  dairy  or  feed 
grains — would  love  to  have  this  assured 
return  under  their  programs.  This  is  not 
an  income  security  program,  but  an  out- 
right guarantee  of  profit,  Mr.  President. 

The  Federal  Government  now  re- 
stricts tobacco  acreage  through  its  allot- 
ment system.  This  system  requires  the 
farmer  to  hold  an  allotment  before  he 
can  plant  for  harvest  a  crop  of  tobacco, 
and  furthermore  provides  for  criminal 
penalties  for  producing  non-quota  to- 
bacco. The  tremendous  anomaly  in  this 
system  is  that  you  may  be  an  allotment 
holder  without  actually  being  a  farmer. 
The  farmer  may  have  to  rent  or  lease  the 
allotment  from  another  individual,  which 
raises  the  cost  of  production  without  in- 
creasing the  return  to  the  farmer,  and 
the  allotment  holder  receives  an  income 
from  the  land  without  turning  a  spade  of 
soil.  My  oCBce  received  a  phone  csdl  on 
Monday  from  a  family  in  Georgia  who 
owns  an  allotment,  and  lease  it  each 
year.  Even  so,  they  felt  that  it  was  a 
wrong  policy  to  continue  this  system,  and 
offered  their  congratulations  and  assist- 
ance in  my  efforts. 

This  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  type 
of  support  this  proposal  generates.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  current  value  of  these 
allotments  is  close  to  $300  to  $400  million 
per  year,  including  at  least  $225  million 
for  flue-cured  tobacco.  The  average 
farmer  has  a  farm  of  130  acres,  of  which 
7  is  planted  in  tobacco.  The  allotments 
range  in  size  from  1  to  3  Va  acres,  but  the 
farmer,  if  he  does  not  own  his  own  allot- 
ments, must  pay  a  cash  rent  of  between 
$800  and  $1,000  per  acre  for  the  right  to 
grow.  Only  16  percent  of  tobacco  farmers 
farm  only  their  allotment.  Paying  this 
monopoly  rent  adds  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  reduces  net  income  to  the 
small  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
intended  to  reduce  the  actual  quantity 
of  tobacco  grown  in  this  country,  or  to 
directly  hurt  the  small  farmer,  but  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government  involve- 
ment in  this  process.  Proponents  of  the 
support  program  are  concerned  that  the 
price  and  supply  will  be  set  by  the  six 
largest  manufacturers  and  the  world  ex- 
port demand.  They  are  worried  that  the 
farmer  will  not  receive  a  fair  price  or 
will  be  pushed  out  of  production.  They 
believe  the  price  support  is  the  only  way 
to  avoid  this  eventuality,  but  this  Is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  administration's 
philosophy  of  a  free-market  economy. 
The  price  for  a  nonfood  commodity 
should  be  set  by  world  demand  for  the 
product,  not  an  artificial  price  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

In  discussions  with  the  fiue-cured  sta- 
bilization representatives  and  members 
of  the  tobacco  lobby  in  North  Carolina — 
I  might  say  I  sent  a  staff  person  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  meet  with 
these  people  on  the  scene.  The  question 
was  asked.  "Could  tobacco  production 
continue  under  private  marketing  and 
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financing?"  TTie  answer  was  a  hesitant 
yes. 

The  multl-billion-dollar  nature  of  this 
program  clearly  allows  the  industry  to 
work  within  the  financial  community  to 
obtain  the  financing  necessary  to  assure 
continuing  production  at  levels  necessary 
to  produce  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
good  tobacco  products.  In  a  recent  meet- 
ing, the  officials  from  the  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Agricultural  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Service  made 
it  quite  clear  that  there  would  be  some 
changes  in  the  structure  of  tobacco  farms 
in  the  United  States.  They  felt  this 
change  in  the  program  would  likely  dis- 
place some  marginal  producers,  and  that 
the  trend  would  be  toward  larger,  mech- 
anized tobacco  farms. 

But  tobacco  is  a  strong  cash  crop,  and 
most  small  producers  should  survive  and 
actually  prosper  imder  this  deregula- 
tion. After  visiting  with  North  Carolina 
tobacco  producers,  one  of  the  major 
problems  faced  by  all  producers,  large 
or  small,  was  the  lack  of  available  labor. 

With  the  trend  toward  larger  tobacco 
farms,  those  marginal  producers  that  are 
displaced  from  tobacco  production  could 
work  at  a  substantial  wage  on  these  ex- 
tended large  farms.  This  does  not  take 
away  those  other  crops  they  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  on  their  own  land,  or  re- 
move them  from  the  farm  sector.  This 
change  In  labor  pattern  should  assure  a 
steady,  decent  income  to  the  farmer,  and 
produce  a  much  more  eflScient  and  effec- 
tive tobacco  industry;  hardly  the 
"doomsday"  predictions  opponents  of  my 
amendment  might  suggest.  There  should 
not  be  any  substantial  loss  of  revenue 
with  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
because  the  quantity  of  tobacco  grown 
should  continue  to  be  relatively  inelas- 
tic. 

Beyond  these  monetary  considerations 
are  the  social  implications  of  the  con- 
tinued supyon  of  tobacco.  The  link  be- 
tween certain  forms  of  cancer  and  lung 
disease  and  tobacco  consumption  Is  well- 
documented,  with  other  problems  cur- 
rently under  .study,  including  birth  de- 
fects, abortlfaclency  (which  is  spontane- 
ous miscarriage),  and  other  forms  of 
cancer  not  previously  associated  with  to- 
bacco use.  Research  and  education  pro- 
grams directly  related  to  tobacco  use 
cost  between  $5  billion  and  $8  billion 
each  year,  with  federally  supported 
smoking  education  totaling  approxi- 
mately $13  million  per  year,  about  equal 
to  the  administrative  cost  of  the  tobacco 
price  support  program.  Despite  attrac- 
tive Implications,  this  amendment  is  not 
specifically  designed  to  reduce  or  dis- 
courage tobacco  consumption,  but  to  stop 
the  support  of  a  commodity  that  direct- 
ly affects  the  health  of  Americans. 

In  this  era  of  fiscal  restraint,  it  is  a 
travesty  to  slash  away  at  food  and  social 
programs,  while  allowing  the  tobacco 
support  activities  to  go  not  only  un- 
touched, but  unevaluated  because  of  the 
nonrecurring  nature  of  the  program.  We 
have  sustained  significant  cuts  in  nutri- 
tion, school  lunch  programs,  and  food 
stamps,  and  have  entertained  reductions 
in  other  human  services  without  proper 
consideration  toward  reducing  tobacco 
price  supports.  In  the  Reconciliation  Act 


alone,  we  cut  $13.4  billion  in  human  serv- 
ice entitlement  programs,  including  $1.7 
billion  in  food  stamps,  $1.5  billion  In 
child  nutrition  programs,  $1.2  billion  in 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  child-support  enforcement,  among 
other  cuts. 

It  is  not  that  I  disagree  with  attempts 
to  cut  Federal  spending,  especially  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  economy  at 
this  point.  Indeed,  I  support  it  smd  work- 
ed toward  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Re- 
conciliation Act.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
now  to  look  to  other  areas  for  cuts  to 
meet  our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  come  today 
from  a  meeting  with  the  staff  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate, 
where  I  instructed  them  now  to  begin 
to  i>are  and  to  cut  away  approximately 
another  $9  billion  in  appropriated  funds 
from  fiscal  year  1982  budgets. 

We  have  called  a  halt  to  the  whole 
appropriations  process  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, a  process  that  was  imderway  to 
meet  the  deadline  of  September  30,  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  make 
new  adjustments  for  further  reductions 
offered  and  asked  for  by  the  adminis- 
tration, "niese  will  have  to  be  made  in 
human  programs.  These  will  have  to  be 
made  in  natural  resource  programs  that 
are  multipliers.  These  will  have  to  be 
made  in  housing,  in  transportation,  in 
food  nutrition,  in  water  projects,  in 
transportation  projects,  in  space  pro- 
grams. In  all  the  nondefense  programs, 
we  will  have  to  make  at  least  $7  billion 
more  In  outlay  costs,  and  perhaps  even 
more.  In  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  to  those  who 
came  to  us  from  the  accountant's  oflace 
in  the  OMB,  "You  are  dealing  with  fig- 
ures, and  we  are  dealing  with  human 
lives."  I  wish  that  all  those  who  find  it 
so  easy  to  recompute  and  to  refigure  the 
dollar  sign  and  the  dollars  in  these  pro- 
grams— those  in  the  OMB  and  other 
offices — would  come  here  to  a  markup 
session  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  would  see,  in  the  halls  and  the  sur- 
rounding tables  where  these  cuts  are 
being  made,  the  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  cancer  victims,  the  children,  and  all 
the  other  people  whose  hopes  are  being 
cut  down  as  we  cut  figures,  and  then  ask 
the  question,  "Why  would  we  then  per- 
mit this  kind  of  imconsclonable  invest- 
ment in  Federal  tax  dollars  to  continue 
for  tobacco  subsidy?" 

Are  we  placing  more  Importance  on  a 
product  that  destroys  life  than  we  are 
on  a  concern  to  support  lives  and  the 
needs  for  nutrition  and  health?  If  we 
are  not  moved  by  a  humanitarian  call 
to  duty  in  this  matter,  then,  for  good- 
ness sake,  let  us  be  aware.  The  health 
of  these  people  is  as  Important  a  com- 
ponent of  our  national  security  as  is  our 
military  hardware. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  stated  in 
his  opening  remarks  on  this  bill.  It  Is 
time  to  return  to  a  market-oriented 
farm  system.  This  Is  exactly  what  I  am 
proposing  with  this  amendment.  If  the 
market  cannot  effectively  allocate  re- 
sources for  this  commodity,  why  should 
we  expect  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  it.  It  is  time  this  stopped. 


It  is  time  we  got  the  Government  off 
the  back  of  the  enterprise  system  of  this 
Naticm.  It  is  time  we  reduce  regulations 
and  control.  It  is  time  we  reduce  the 
dependency  cycle  up<xi  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  started  under  the  philos- 
(H>hy  of  the  New  Deal,  wlien  it  was  ex- 
pressed, "Let  the  Federal  Govemmrait 
take  care  of  the  problems.  Let  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  the  subsidy.  Let 
the  Federal  Government  provide  the  di- 
rection. Let  the  Federal  Government 
provide  the  support." 

It  is  time  we  let  people  stand  aa  their 
own  feet,  recognizing  the  genius  of  the 
American  public,  as  we  have  asked  them 
to  do  in  matters  relating  to  food  and 
nutriti<Mi  and  welfare  and  education 
and  all  the  other  programs  that  the 
Federal  Government  today  is  subsidizing, 
which  somehow  represents  the  wrong 
philosophy  for  building  a  new  America, 
a  strong  America,  where  people  stand 
on  their  own. 

Let  the  tobacco  fanner  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  as  we  are  asking  the  welfare 
recipients  and  the  poor  and  the  needy 
and  the  minorities  and  all  the  others 
in  America  because  we  are  prone  to  cut 
the  programs  upcm  which  they  d^jend. 

I  suggest  that  many  people,  including 
myself,  find  it  unconscionable  to  allow 
Americans  to  go  himgry,  while  support- 
ing an  inedible  and  unhealthy  crop  like 
tobacco. 

We  can  no  longer  substantiate  the 
necessity  of  continuing  this  program. 
Any  arguments  based  on  the  premise  that 
this  deregulation  amendment  would  sig- 
nal the  demise  of  tobacco  production  in 
this  country  are  absolutely  erroneous  and 
fallacious.  Tobacco  is  a  very  lucrative 
cash  crop,  able  to  survive  in  the  private 
market. 

We  spend  billions  to  discourage  smok- 
ing, and  yet  continue  to  assist  the  grow- 
ing of  tobacco.  This  must  end.  We  let 
millions  of  Americans  suffer  nutritionally 
while  exempting  tobacco  in  the  budget- 
cutting  process.  This  is  a  grievous  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  the  American  Lung 
Association,  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, the  National  Taxpayers'  Union,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  looking  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility from  its  leaders.  I  certainly 
hope  that  it  does  not  go  urmoticed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  vaxi- 
ous  documents  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
N.C.   Center   for   Public   Policy   Reseaxcb 

The  North  Carolina  Center  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent research  and  educational  Institu- 
tion formed  to  study  state  government  poli- 
cies and  practices  without  partisan  bias  or 
political  Intent.  Its  purpose  is  to  enrich  the 
dialogue  between  private  citizens  and  public 
offlclals,  and  its  constituency  Is  the  people 
of  this  state.  The  Center's  broad  Institu- 
tional goal  Is  the  stimulation  of  greater  In- 
terest In  public  affairs  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  profound  Impact  state  gov- 
ernment has  each  day  on  everyone  In  North 
Candina. 
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A  non-profit,  non-partlaan  organization, 
the  Center  was  formed  In  1977  by  a  diverse 
group  of  private  citizens  "for  the  purposes  of 
gathering,  analyzing  and  disseminating  in- 
formation concerning  North  Carolina's  in- 
stitutions of  government."  It  Is  guided  by  a 
self-electing  Board  of  Directors,  and  has 
some  600  Individual  and  corporate  members 
across  the  state.  The  Center's  staff  of  asso- 
ciate directors,  fellows,  and  Interns  Includes 
various  scholars,  students.  Journalists,  and 
professionals  from  around  the  state.  Several 
advisory  boards  provide  members  of  the  staff 
with  expert  guidance  in  specific  fields  such 
as  education,  publications,  and  fund  raising. 
The  Center  Is  forbidden  by  law  from  lobby- 
ing or  otherwise  attempting  to  Influence 
directly  the  passage  of  legislation. 

Center  projects  include  the  issuance  of 
special  reports  on  major  policy  questions; 
the  publication  of  a  periodic  magazine  called 
N.C.  Insight;  the  production  of  forums, 
seminars,  and  television  documentaries,  the 
maintenance  of  a  speakers  bureau;  and  the 
regular  participation  of  members  of  the  staff 
and  the  board  in  public  affairs  programs 
around  the  state.  An  attempt  is  made  In  the 
varloxis  projects  undertalcen  by  the  Center 
to  synthesize  the  Integrity  of  scholarly  re- 
search with  the  readability  of  good  Journal- 
ism. Each  Center  publication  represents  an 
effort  to  amplify  conflicting  views  on  the 
subject  under  study  and  to  reach  conclu- 
sions based  on  a  sound  rationalization  of 
these  competing  ideas.  Whenever  possible. 
Center  publications  advance  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  governmental  policies 
and  practices  that  would  seem,  based  on  our 
research,  to  hold  promise  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  government  service  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

[From  the  N.C.  Insight) 

VEOrTABLX   AND   PRITIT   CBOPS ^VIABLE 

ALTTBNATTVaS  FOB  TOBACCO  FaRMEXS 

(By  Franlc  Adams) 

Hundreds  of  North  Carolina's  family  farm- 
ers are  quietly  searching  for  profitable  alter- 
natives to  tobacco,  a  crop  many  of  them 
learned  about  at  the  Icnees  of  fathers  or 
grandfathers,  and  a  crop  which  is  as  much 
a  way  of  life  as  a  source  of  income.  That 
way  of  life  and  of  producing  Income  has 
changed  dramatically  in  recent  decades.  To- 
bacco operations  have  increased  in  size,  re- 
quiring large  capital  Investments.  Bulk  cur- 
ing barns  and  mechanical  harvesters  are 
transforming  tobacco  production  from  a 
labor-intensive  to  a  capital-intensive  enter- 
prise. 

As  a  result,  today  fewer  farmers  than  in 
years  past  can  afford  to  grow  tobacco.  In 
1972,  aocordlng  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA) ,  there  were  about  40,500 
flue-cured  operations  In  the  major  growing 
nglODs  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia:  by  1979  the  number 
had  fallen  to  29.000  a  28  percent  decline  in 
seven  years.» 

The  dlreotOT  of  the  N.C.  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  T.  C.  Blalock,  sums  it  up: 
"Tobaooo  farmers  are  either  going  big  and 
mechanized  or  they  are  leasing  (their  allot- 
ments). .  .  Thousands  of  farmers  who  used 
to  bo  full  time  have  now  taken  a  Job  in  in- 
dustry." This  is  especially  true  for  tobacco 
farmer*  who  haven't  the  capital  to  Invest  in 
mechanized  systems,  for  small  allotment- 
holders  who  can  make  more  money  le«Mlng 
than  growing,  and  for  sharecroppers  who 
have  had  the  allotments  they  used  to  grow 
leased  away  to  large-scale  operations. 

'Grise,  Vemer  N.,  "Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Psrmlng:  Structural  Characteristics.  Labor 
Use,  and  Mechanization,"  paper  presented  at 
the  29th  Tobacco  Workers  Conference,  Lex- 
ington. Ky.,  January  21,  1981,  Economics  and 
Statistics  Service,  USDA. 


Farmers  with  small  tobacco  operations 
seem  to  have  three  options:  (1)  they  can 
continue  to  borrow  money  and  Invest  in 
their  tobacco  operations,  hoping  to  be  one 
of  the  shrinking  number  of  survivors;  (2) 
they  can  take  an  off-farm  Job  (and  perhi^is 
grow  a  little  com,  hay,  or  other  pasture 
crop  part-time):  or  (3)  they  can  try  to 
change  to  crops  other  than  tobacco  and  re- 
main on  the  farm.  This  article  addreoses 
prospects  and  problems  of  the  third  option. 

Tobacco  farmers  have  grown  accustomed 
to  guaranteed  market  outlets  and  sales  price 
levels,  both  of  which  are  assured  through 
the  federal  support  system.  Coping  with  new 
crop  systems  can  be  a  difficult  challenge  for 
a  tobacco  farmer,  especially  at  the  market- 
ing end.  "Yes,  there  are  alternatives  to  to- 
bacco," says  J.  E.  Legate,  dean  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  University's  School  of  Agriculture, 
out  he  adds.  "No  other  crop  for  which  we 
have  a  stable  market  can  provide  the  per-acre 
return  that  is  realized  from  tobacco." 

For  those  who  determine  agricultural  pol- 
icy in  tobacco-belt  states,  the  quest  for  suit- 
able substitutes  to  tobacco  and  a  reijular 
market  for  those  substitutes  looms  large  in 
economic  and  political  Importance.  Finding 
ways  to  keep  people  on  their  farms  and  out  of 
unemployment  lines  and  cities  lowers  the 
monetary  and  social  costs  of  displacement 
out  of  tobacco.  Keeping  people  on  farms  re- 
lieves the  pressure  that  industrial  recruiters 
face  to  provide  Jobs  in  rural  areas  for  farmers 
forced  off  their  land.  Most  importantly,  alter- 
native crops  and  new  market  mechanisms 
can  help  farmers  continue  what  they  want  to 
do  and  know  how  to  do:  farm. 

A    LACK   OF   GOVERNMENT   SUPPORT 

Displaced  tobacco  farmers  cannot  make  a 
transition  to  soybeans,  corn,  wheat,  or  some 
other  grain.  All  these  crops  require  large  acre- 
age units  for  a  profit.  In  1979,  soybeans  netted 
about  »72  per  acre  in  North  Carolina:  wheat. 
$33;  com.  $108;  and  even  fresh  market  corn. 
$250.  Meanwhile,  the  state's  fine  cured  tobac- 
co crop  brought  about  $1,200  profit  per  acre. 

Various  fruit  and  vegetable  crops,  however, 
are  viable  alternatives  for  tobacco  farmers 
Strawberries,  for  example,  netted  over  $3,000 
an  acre  in  North  Carolina  in  1979.  Trellis 
tomatoes,  peaches,  and  apples  also  topped 
the  per  acre  return  of  flue-cured  tobacco; 
blueberries,  cucumbers,  and  sweet  potatoes 
weren't  far  behind.  Moreover,  all  these  crops 
can  be  grown  on  small  acreage  units,  similar 
to  the  old-style,  three-to-five  acre  tobacco 
farm. 

To  switch  to  these  crops,  tobacco  farmers 
need  a  great  deal  of  technical  advice  and  sup- 
port. They  face  large,  sometimes  insurmount- 
able hurdles.  Many  of  them  have  large  in- 
vestments In  modem  curing  and  harvesting 
equipment;  some  lack  the  practical  skiUs 
needed  for  growing  unfamiliar  crops.  And  the 
biggest  constraint  Is  the  lack  of  a  guaranteed 
market. 

If  strawberries,  trellis  tomatoes,  apples,  and 
other  high-income  yielding  crops  had  guar- 
anteed markets  and  sales  prices,  many  now 
reluctant  farmers  might  see  their  way  clear 
to  diversifying  their  operations  into  vegeta- 
bles or  fruits.  In  a  state  like  North  Carolina, 
the  agricultural  support  systems  are  geared 
to  those  crops — like  tobacco — where  federal 
programs  are  already  functioning,  rather 
than  to  crops  for  which  backup  systems  have 
yet  to  be  developed.  Research  in  Washington 
and  In  field  stations,  farm  bulletins  and  sur- 
veys, and  extension  projects  all  have  the 
funding  and  momentum  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram behind  them.  Alternative  crops  do  not 
receive  the  same  research  or  attention  from 
the  government  support  systems,  such  as  the 
land-grant  universities  and  the  farmer  loan 
agencies,  that  tobacco  gets. 

The  N.C.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  for 
example,  has  assisted  in  seeking  alternative 
crops  for  tobacco  farmers  in  only  Isolated  in- 


stances. In  the  western  counties,  the  Exten- 
sion Service  did  assist  In  expanding  the  trellis 
tomato  industry,  which  has  helped  some  bur- 
ley  farmers.  But  it  has  not  mounted  any  type 
of  intensive  effort  to  help  tobacco  farmen 
throughout  the  state  adapt  their  operations 
to  other  crops.  Its  research  efforts  have  also 
been  limited.  In  1978,  when  the  Governor's 
office  expressed  concern  regarding  possible 
modification  or  loss  of  the  tobacco  program, 
the  state  extension  office  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  made  a  study  of  alternative 
gross  farm  Incomes  that  might  be  generated 
In  case  of  some  catastrophic  drop  In  tobacco 
Income.  The  study  put  far  greater  hopes  In 
beef  cattle,  poultry,  swine,  dairying,  and 
horticulture  than  In  a  minor  category  called 
agronomy  (new  crops).'  In  addition,  any 
Initiatives  toward  finding  new  ways  to  adapt 
tobacco  farms  to  fruit  and  vegetable  opera- 
tions do  not  appear  likely.  "We  have  not  done 
any  overall  study  since  that  report,"  says 
Extension  Director        lock. 

The  experiences  ^  'hll  Wood,  a  tobacco 
farmer  In  Fuquay-Varlna,  N.C,  illvistrate  an- 
other limitation  of  government  supi>ort  for 
alternatives  to  tobacco.  In  1980,  Wood  grew 
55  acres  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  but  even  a 
farm  that  big  wasn't  enough.  "Expenses  were 
so  high  that  I  had  to  start  borrowing  for  the 
winter,"  Wood  says.  "I  Just  broke  even,  didn't 
make  a  thing."  For  the  1981  season.  Wood 
wanted  to  grow  20  acres  of  peppers  and  40 
acres  of  cotton,  but  he  ran  Into  another  kind 
of  money  problem.  Farmers  borrow  large 
sums  each  year  to  get  their  crop  In  the 
ground,  and  Wood  went  to  the  usual  lending 
source.  Production  Credit  Association.  But 


*  Letter  from  T.  C.  Blalock,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  to  W.  D. 
Lewis,  agricultural  policy  advisor  to  North 
Carolina  Governor  James  Hunt,  July  7,  1978, 
which  said,  in  part: 

"In  view  of  the  i^jprehenslon  from  the 
Governor's  office  regarding  the  possible  modi- 
fication or  loss  of  the  tobacco  support  pro- 
gram, I  have  asked  our  commodity-oriented 
departments  to  estimate  the  additional  an- 
nual gross  cash  farm  income  that  might  be 
generated  through  accelerated  efforts  on  the 
part  of  producers  and  processors  working 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  if  a 
substantial  drop  in  tobacco  Income  were  to 
occur.  A  summary  of  these  estimates  is  at- 
tached. .  .  . 


Present  Future 

estimated  estimated 

Commodity  annual  gross  annual  gross 

category  farm  Income  farm  Income 

Christmas  trees.      $5,  400,  000  $21.  000,  000 

Beef  cattle 94,600,000  263,900,000 

Horses   110,000.000  300,000,000 

Dairying   171,130,000  214,378,933 

Horticulture  ...  246,200,000  432,900,000 

Poultry   606,205,000  893,471,743 

Swine _.  314,  000,  000  450,  000,  000 

Agronomy  (new 

crops)    671,000  2.340,000 


"These  estimates  are  not  considered  addi- 
tive because  they  were  developed  independ- 
ently and  do  not  refiect  competition  for  the 
same  resources  of  production.  However,  if 
all  this  expansion  could  occur  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  even  so  we 
could  not  replace  all  the  income  normally 
resulting  from  tobacco  production.  This 
optimistic  pattern  of  Increased  production 
of  alternatives  to  tobacco  would  require 
about  as  much  land  as  is  required  for  to- 
bacco. Depending  upon  the  degree  of  mech- 
anization adopted,  the  altematlves  to  tobac- 
co could  require  almost  as  much  labor  as  for 
tobacco.  Some  of  these  enterprises  would 
require  substantial  amounts  of  investment 
capital." 
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Production  Credit,  which  was  willing  to  lend 
Wood  money  to  grow  tobacco,  would  not  take 
a  risk  on  peppers  or  cotton.  "I'm  in  a  trap 
right  now,"  Wood  said  in  January,  1981,  still 
deciding  what  to  plant  in  the  spring.  "Pro- 
duction Credit  won't  loan  me  money  so  I  can 
diversify  and  Farmers  Home  [Association] 
won't  loan  me  any  money  unless  Production 
Credit  refuses  [to  give]  me  (money)."  Since 
Production  Credit  Is  willing  to  loan  Wood 
money  for  tobacco,  he's  stuck.  "I  cant 
diversify  now  because  funds  aren't  available 
to  me." 

ROW  TO  SURVIVE  THE  CONSTRAINTS 
TO  SWITCHING 

In  Wadesboro.  N.C.  a  private,  nonprofit 
research  farm  Is  working  to  provide  models 
for  small  farmers  to  continue  living  and 
working  on  the  land.  A  project  of  the  46- 
year-old  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  the 
Frank  Porter  Graham  Center  has  been  train- 
ing small  farmers  and  conducting  crop  and 
livestock  experimentation  for  almost  10 
years.  The  bottom  line  for  any  commodity 
tested  at  the  Graham  Center  is  profits;  the 
central  concern  is  what  the  net  Income  yield 
per  acre  will  be.  The  farm's  staff  also  exam- 
ine closely  possible  constraints  farmers  face 
in  growing  particular  crops,  especially  on 
three-to-flve  acre  operations — the  size  of  a 
small  tobacco  farm.  The  Graham  Center  has 
found  that  most  of  the  crops  listed  on  page 
19  can  be  grown  profitably  on  a  small  farm 
operation.  Moreover,  few  carry  with  them 
technical  or  investment  problems  that  can- 
not be  overcome.  Some  possible  constraints 
and  ways  to  overcome  them  are: 

Irrigation. — Vegetables  and  berry  crops  re- 
quire more  water  than  tobacco,  and  irriga- 
tion would  be  necessary  during  especially 
dry  years.  Graham  Center  staff  member  Mark 
Epp  says  the  cost  of  an  Irrigation  system  is 
not  Insurmountable  to  small  farmers  An  ir- 
rigation system  for  a  lO-to-15  acre  vegetable 
operation  can  be  Installed  for  $10,000-$15,000 
by  using  a  pond  dug  on  the  farm,  says  Epp. 
And  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
loan  money  for  irrigation  systems.  "Though 
It's  expensive,  it's  no  more  expensive  than 
a  lot  of  machinery  and  energy  used  in  grains 
and  tobacco,"  Epp  explains. 

Start-up  time. — Farmers  interested  in  or- 
chards as  a  livelihood  are  often  deterred  by 
the  long  wait  for  fruit  trees  to  mature. 
Peach  trees  require  a  three-year  start-up 
time;,  apple  trees  need  five  years  before  pro- 
ducing the  first  crop.  The  Graham  Center 
suggests  planting  row-crops,  such  as  sweet 
potatoes,  sorghum  cane,  peanuts,  or  water- 
melons between  the  rows  of  young  trees 
while  they  are  maturing,  thus  alleviating 
an  Income  dormancy  during  this  period. 

Machinery  and  Labor. — Many  tobacco 
farmers  have  sizable  Investments  In  curing 
barns  and  other  equipment  associated  ex- 
clusively with  tobacco,  and  they  naturally 
fear  the  loss  of  their  Investments  if  they 
switch  to  alternate  crops.  In  addition,  one 
Initial  reason  for  purchasing  tobacco  pro- 
duction technology  was  probably  the  farm- 
er's difficulty  in  finding  and  affording  sea- 
sonal labor.  So,  another  obstacle  to  grow- 
ing crops  other  than  tobacco  is  the  farm- 
er's fear  of  a  renewed,  increased  need  for 
hand  labor. 

Farmers  who  own  one-row  planting  and 
tilling  equipment  require  little  capital  In- 
restment  when  starting  alternative  crop 
farming,  aside  from  Irrigation  costs  already 
mentioned.  The  tobacco  transplanter  can  be 
used  to  set  out  sweet  potatoes  or  tomato 
plants,  and  bulk  barns  might  be  used  for 
sweet  potato  curing  or  peanut  drying.  Farm- 
ers might  have  to  sell  automatic  tobacco 
harvesters  since  only  one-row  machinery 
transfers. to  vegetable  crops,  but  many  small- 


er tobacco  farmers  have  not  yet  invested 
in  that  costly  piece  of  machinery. 

Labor  used  to  produce  flue-cured  tobacco 
averaged  about  172  hours  per  acre  in  1979. 
with  over  two-thirds  of  that  labor  used  to 
harvest  and  prepare  the  tobacco  for  mar- 
ket, according  to  the  USDA.  Most  crops 
studied  at  the  Graham  Center  to  date  re- 
quire a  similar  amount  of  labor  for  produc- 
tion and  harvest.  If  some  alternate  crops 
do  require  more  hand  labor  than  tobacco, 
the  savings  In  capital  costs  and  fuel  bills 
may  soften  that  particular  blow. 

Energy — Tobacco  Is  an  energy-intensive 
crop,  particularly  as  the  harvest  and  curing 
becomes  more  mechanized.  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco accounts  for  over  60  percent  of  North 
Carolina's  energy  uses  In  agriculture.  Ap- 
proximately 316  gallons  of  fuel  are  needed  on 
an  average  acre.'  Nationally,  tobacco  grows 
on  only  0.03  percent  of  the  available  cropland 
but  consumes  only  16  percent  less  energy 
than  what  Is  used  to  raise  all  the  vegetables 
In  the  United  States.  Many  farm  chemicals 
are  oil-based,  and  one  USDA  study  found  a 
higher  percentage  of  tobacco  acres  sprayed 
with  Insecticides  than  any  other  major  crop.' 
Alternative  crops  tested  at  the  Graham 
Center  pose  no  greater  pest  or  disease  threat 
than  tobacco  and  historically  have  required 
less  fuel  and  oil-based  chemicals. 

Soil  and  climate — There  Is  nothing  unique 
about  the  soil  which  supports  the  successful 
growth  of  tobacco.  It  can  be  raised  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils  In  all  climates  from  southern 
Canada  to  tropical  areas.  Tobacco  production 
was  frozen  In  Its  present  location  by  the 
federal  tobacco  program  enacted  In  1933. 
Most  crops  tested  at  the  Graham  Center 
would  grow  well  In  all  the  major  tobacco 
belts. 

In  sum.  then,  other  than  the  cost  of  Irri- 
gation for  berries  and  some  vegetable  crops, 
changing  over  to  any  of  the  alternatives  as 
profitable  as  tobacco  does  not  present  mul- 
tiple hurdles.  None  would  require  additional 
machinery  or  labor;  dependency  on  fuel  and 
pesticides  would  probably  decrease  for  to- 
bacco farmers  who  switch;  and  soil  and 
climate  conditions  offer  no  obstacles.  But 
alternative  crops  grown  widely  would  re- 
quire a  dependable  and  accessible  market, 
plus  additional  organizational  means  for 
distribution. 

MARKETING THE    BIGGEST    DETERRENT 

The  key  deterrent  to  tobacco  farmers 
interested  in  growing  alternative  crops  is 
the  lack  of  a  stable  market  and  distribution 
system.  Only  tobacco  has  a  guaranteed 
market.  Warehouses  are  located  In  dozens  of 
hamlets,  and,  due  to  the  support  price  and 
quota  system,  tobacco  prices  do  not  fluctuate 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  Prices  for 
many  other  crops  do  fluctuate,  rendering 
growers'  Incomes  uncertain  from  year  to  year. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  North  Carolina,  with  Its 
bountiful  fields  and  many  miles  of  as  yet 
undeveloped  land.  Imports  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  vegetables  its  residents  con- 
sume. In  the  central  Piedmont  alone,  there 
are  more  than  two  million  consumers  who, 
conceivably,  could  buy  local  produce  if 
farmers  chose  to  grow  It  and  if  It  were  made 
accessible.  But  because  of  established  mar- 
keting and  distribution  systems,  getting 
large  quantities  of  locally  grown  vegetables 
into  consumers'  grocery  bags  is  no  easy 
enterprise. 

If  enough  vegetable-farmers  pool  their 
individual  harvests  into  an  adequate 
quantity.  It  Is  possible  to  make  the  links  to 


'"1979  Tobacco  Information."  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  Extension  Service,  p.  62. 

•"Agriculture  and  Energy,"  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Lockeretz,  Academic  Press,  1977,  p.  704. 


establish  bulk  buyers — Jobbers,  wholesalers, 
and  processors — who  sell  In  large  population 
centers  and  through  supermarket  chains. 
One  such  cooperative  effort  underway  may 
handily  serve  Piedmont  vegetable  growers 
someday,  and,  if  successful,  will  serve  as  a 
much  needed  marketing  model  for  farmers 
in  other  areas. 

In  the  Piedmont,  where  small-size  tobacco 
operations  are  steadily  dwindling  in  number, 
a  group  of  farmers  has  t>een  working  to 
establish  the  Piedmont  Vegetable  Marketing 
Cooperative,  Inc.  The  Co-op  has  its  roots 
among  a  small  group  of  Chatham  County 
farmers  who  quickly  discovered  that  a  key 
step  toward  obtaining  start-up  capital  from 
traditional  lending  institutions  Is  a  USDA 
feasibility  study.  The  USDA  ascertains  the 
need  for  a  marketing  co-op,  ensures  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  farmers  wish  to  take 
part,  and  finds  the  probable  buyers  for  the 
co-op's  supply  of  produce.  In  1978,  the 
farmers  wrote  USDA  requesting  the  feasi- 
bility study,  which  USDA  does  for  free.  Two 
USDA  agricultural  economists  surveyed  131 
farmers  in  six  Piedmont  counties  to  learn 
about  their  current  crop  production  and 
their  Interest  in  a  vegetable  co-op  ware- 
house In  their  area.  During  this  time,  the 
North  Carolina  Land  Trustees,  a  nonprofit 
group  based  In  Durham,  was  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Co-op  and  holding 
meetings  in  the  six  counties  to  generate 
interest  In  tne  Idea. 

The  economists  found  that  66  percent  of 
those  surveyed  farmed  full  time,  raising 
tobacco,  soybeans,  bogs,  beef,  and  vegetables. 
They  planted  a  total  of  815  acres  In  vege- 
tables, an  average  of  about  six  acres  each. 
(See  table  for  a  description  of  the  types 
of  vegetables  grown  and  their  yields). 
Twenty-two  fanners  sold  their  vegetables 
on  consignment,  and  four  sold  on  con- 
tract. Fifteen  relied  on  door-to-door  sales. 
The  economists  multiplied  the  fanners'  re- 
ported yields  by  the  1978  N.C.  average  sea- 
sonal price  and  determined  their  total  groas 
revenue  was  $868,857.97  (see  table).  Nearly 
to  a  man.  the  131  farmers  told  the  econ- 
omists that  if  a  market  were  established, 
they  would  be  willing  to  expand  their  vege- 
table production. 

The  feasibility  study  sought  to  determine 
the  demand  for  home-grown  produce,  the 
prices  farmers  could  expect,  the  location  of 
the  markets,  and  any  requisite  quality  stand- 
ards. In  gathering  data  the  USDA  contacted 
packing  sheds,  wholesale  shippers,  processors, 
retailers,  and  a  few  consumer  food  coopera- 
tives. Each  operation  was  questioned  about 
grading  and  packing  preferences,  minimum 
volume  requirements,  contractual  arrange- 
ments, and  pricing  patterns.  The  USDA  re- 
port suggested  three  marketing  strategies  for 
the  Piedmont  vegetable  growers:  1)  that  the 
farmers  form  a  cooperative  based  initially  on 
sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers,  and  green  pep- 
pers: 2)  that  the  co-op  find  a  warehouse 
where  produce  could  be  assembled,  cleaned, 
graded,  and  packed  on  a  large-scale  basis; 
and  3)  that  the  co-op  hire  a  full-time 
manager. 

With  this  blueprint  in  mind,  the  fledgling 
Piedmont  Co-op  set  out  to  gather  the  mem- 
bership and  raise  the  equity  necessary  to 
lease  warehouse  space,  to  furnish  It  with 
loading  docks  and  refrigerated  storage,  and 
to  hire  a  manager.  On  July  15.  1980.  farmers 
from  six  Piedmont  counties  voted  to  create 
a  co-op  for  shipping  green  peas,  cucumbers, 
summer  squash,  okra.  and  sweet  potatoes  to 
local  markets  and  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. In  September,  the  Co-od  formally  or- 
ganized and  Incorporated  Itself  with  about 
50  members.  Next  came  the  critical  step: 
generating  the  start-up  capital. 
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Ciop  (unit) 


Acrej 
htrvntod 


Yield 
par  acre 


Price 
per  unit 


Total 
yield 


TobI 
revenue 


Cabben  (pounds) 36.65  18,000  $0.08  659,700  152,776.00 

Cucunibers  (buthets) ISS.40  188  3.07  29,215  89,690  64 

Ohra  (pounds) ISiZO  9;a00  .20  148,960  29,792.00 

Ptpptrs  (bushels) 57.  SO  338  6.09  19,435  118,359.15 

Pole  buns  (bushels) 29l9D  225  6.00  6,728  40,365.00 

Snap  beans  (pounds) 37.15  3,000  .07  111,450  7,801.50 

Summer  squash  (bushals) 23.50  225  7.00  5,288  37.012.50 

SwMtcafn(crstM). 135.45  187  3.50  29, 329  88^  652. 03 


Crop  (unit) 


Acres 
harvested 


Yield 
per  Kre 


Price 
per  unit 


ToUl 
yield 


Total 
revenue 


Sweet  potatoes  (bushels) 86. 20 

White  potatoes  (pounds) 25.30 

Tomatoes  (pounds) 30i80 

Watermelons  (pounds) 64.95 

Cantaloupes  (pounds). 68.80 

Total  ■ 766.80 


337 

150 

15,000 

.11 

22,500 

.15 

16,875 

.04 

6,000 

.25 

29,049 

379,500 

693,000 

1, 096, 031 

412,800 


101,672.90 
41,745.00 

103,950.00 
43,841.25 

103, 200. 00 


858,857.97 


'  ^i  ?■?"'•  '2'i?'»'  »''•'  harvested  does  not  take  into  aaount  that  trowers  allocated  48.2         Source;  Preliminary  Report,  U.S.  Department  of  Airiculture  Economics  Statistics  and  Coonnr. 
tilSLl^rJ^Xl^Tm^^cfl,''''*'-  "'"■  '""•""•  *•'•  ^"^  "*'  *"**"  "'  •"  ^•^      !!r?i!'.*)f*'  *"hinion, Vc.  20250. '■•Ve.elible  ofoZs  SJ^X  >i!iltl  A^ea  of fiSrth 


To  l>«  a  member,  a  farmer  has  to  buy  one 
8b*re  In  the  Co-op  ($30).  The  feaslbUlty 
study  Indicated  that  at  least  650  acres  of 
produce  were  needed  as  commitment  from 
members  before  the  Co-op's  success  could 
b«  assured.  Lending  Institutions  look  closely 
at  the  portion  of  start-up  capital  invested 
by  the  Co-op  members.  The  Co-op  board 
decided  that  for  the  project  to  be  on  solid 
footing,  the  members  would  have  to  con- 
tribute 30  to  50  percent  of  the  start-up  capi- 
tal needed.  Depending  upon  inflation,  grant 
applications,  and  other  factors,  the  board 
thinks  each  member  might  have  to  invest 
up  to  $300  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  vegetables 
be  plans  to  sell  through  the  warehouse.  If 
this  equity  could  be  raised  from  members, 
the  rest  of  the  financing  necessary — some 
$160,000  to  $200,000 — could  be  secured  more 
easily  than  If  adequate  member  equity  is 
lacking. 

While  farmers  can  sometimes  get  low  in- 
terest loans  from  Production  Credit  or  Fann- 
ers Home  Administration  for  investing  in  a 
co-op,  making  such  an  investment  commit- 
ment has  been  difficult  for  many  farmers, 
especiaUy  after  a  poor  1980  crop.  Conse- 
quently, the  Co-op  did  not  reach  its  goal  of 
a  660-acre  commitment  from  members  in 
time  for  the  1981  season.  "It's  a  chicken  and 
egg  problem, "  says  Amie  Katz,  a  Land  Trus- 
tees staff  member  who  works  with  the  Co-op. 
"There*  no  doubt  several  hundred  farmers 
would  Join  in  a  year  once  they  saw  it  going." 
Katz  has  talked  to  many  tobacco  farmers 
who  either  want  to  diversify  or  leave  to- 
bacco altogether.  An  xmcertaln  market  re- 
mains a  severe  initial  deterrent.  The  Pied- 
mont (7o-op's  board  of  directors  is  continu- 
ing efforts  to  build  interest — and  equity — 
In  their  venture,  and  will  coordinate  a 
smaller,  pilot  operation  during  the  1981  mar- 
keting season. 

CONCLUSION 

These  private  endeavors  to  rearrange  eco- 
nomic relations  on  a  small  scale  provide 
policymakers  with  valuable  practical  exam- 
plea  of  how  new  economic  institutions  can 
be  forged  for  the  benefit  of  family  farmers. 
The  Oraham  Center's  work  reaffirms  the  via- 
bility of  small  farms:  the  efforts  of  fanners 
to  establish  their  own  marketing  mechanism 
show  that  the  will  to  continue  their  tradi- 
tional way  of  making  a  living  Is  as  strong 
as  ever.  The  problems  enterprising  small 
farmers  face — and  their  r«auctance  to  put 
their  money  and  efforts  into  new  ventures 
before  they  see  some  strong  assurance  of 
success — should  point  the  way  toward  redi- 
rected government  efforts  as  well,  both  In 
the  administration  of  state-level  agriculture 
programs  and  at  the  land-grant  university 
centers  such  as  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. Meaningful  policies  could  result 
flom  public  discussion  about  why  family 
farmers  are  searching  for  alternatives  to  to- 
bacco. Solid  research  and  technical  assist- 
ance Is  needed  on  ways  to  Improve  market- 
ing and  distribution  systems  for  small  farm- 
en'  potentially  valuable  contribution:  food 
croiw. 


Carolina,"  n.d. 

Tobacco  farmers  generally  have  had  an 
edge  over  other  kinds  of  farmers  for  many 
years  because  of  their  guaranteed  market 
and  support  program.  But  small  operators 
lack  the  capital  to  keep  up  with  Intensive 
mechanization  trends.  Tobacco  farmers  have 
to  find  new  ways  to  survive  on  the  land  or 
Join  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  must 
search  for  non-farm  employment.  Tobacco 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  alternative  crops, 
such  as  vegetables,  have  some  advantages 
from  the  start:  much  of  their  equipment 
will  transfer  to  their  revamped  operations; 
In  most  cases,  they  will  save  on  energy  costs; 
many  of  the  alternative  crops  could  provide 
them  even  better  profits  than  does  tobacco; 
and  they  can  stay  on  the  farm.  In  marketing 
their  produce,  though,  they  will  need  assist- 
ance, and  that  is  the  challenge  that  private 
and  public  interests  must  meet,  coopera- 
tively. 

CONSKQUKMCXS   OT   ELOCINATINC   THE  TOBACCO 
PilOCRAM 

If  the  current  tobacco  program  were 
abolished  and  no  government  provisions  were 
adopted  to  replace  it,  the  following  conse- 
quences cculd  be  expected: 

(1)  Total  production  would  likely  fluctu- 
ate from  year  to  year  but  might  Increase 
moderately  over  the  long  run.  Current  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  willing  to  pay  sub- 
stantial quota  rents  have,  in  effect,  signaled 
a  willingness  to  expand  output.  Also,  farm- 
ers who  previously  were  not  allowed  to  pro- 
duce because  they  did  not  own  land  with  a 
quota  would  have  freedom  to  try  to  pro- 
duce tobacco. 

(2)  Leaf  prices  might  generally  drop  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  average  lease  cost 
per  pound  now  paid  'for  quota.  In  addition, 
prices  would  likely  be  very  unstable  because 
of  variations  in  production  and  the  lack  of 
assurance  of  minimum  prices. 

(3)  The  resale  value  of  many  farms  now 
having  quotas  attached  to  the  land  would 
drop  drastically.  By  rendering  the  quota 
worthless,  the  equity  position  of  current  al- 
lotment holders  would  be  impaired  unless 
there  were  some  program  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  quota  value. 

(4)  Income  would  be  reduced  for  persons 
who  have  typically  received  rental  income 
from  tobacco  quotas. 

(6)  Some  geographical  shift  in  production 
to  more  efficient  areas  would  occur. 

(6)  The  reduction  In  the  number  of  farms 
would  be  accelerated.  The  smaller  number 
o'  farmers  who  continue  tobacco  production 
might  expand  and  mechanize  their  individual 
operations,  since  they  would  be  no  longer 
constrelned  by  quotas.  One  factor  which 
might  slightly  limit  the  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment and  consolidation  of  tobacco  farms 
would  be  the  increase  in  risk  perceived  from 
loss  of  the  program.  Other  farmers  might 
shift  from  tobacco  to  less  labor-intensive 
enterprises  by  attempting  to  consolidate 
farms  into  larger  acreages  In  order  to  earn 
a  comparable  Income. 


(7)  With  no  program,  the  government 
would  have  no  obligation  to  advance  loan 
funds  or  to  absorb  losses  on  price  support 
operations. 

(8)  The  volume  of  U.S.  exports  could  in- 
crease modestly  with  lower  prices. 

(9)  Reduced  tobacco  prices  at  Ohe  farm 
level  might  result  In  a  small  decrease  In  con- 
sumer price  for  tobacco  products.  But  the 
farm  value  of  leaf  is  only  eight  percent  of 
the  average  retail  cost  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 
A  one-third  reduction  in  farm  price  of  raw 
tobacco  would  be  required  to  reduce  ciga- 
rette costs  by  one  cent  per  pack.  The  level 
of  cigarette  taxes  is  a  greater  determinant 
of  consumer  costs  than  farm-level  tobacco 
prices. 

(10)  Drof^lng  government  production  con- 
trols and  price  suf^Kirts  would  not  within 
itself  Induce  less  smoklnj  even  though  it  is 
the  smoklng-and-n3alth  controversy  that  has 
prompted  much  of  the  discussion  about  less 
gcveriuuent  Involvement  in  ttoe  farm  pro- 
gram for  tobacco. 

Amxrican  Lung  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11, 1981. 

Dear  Senator:  The  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation urges  you  to  support  the  tobacco  de- 
regAilatlon  amendment  that  is  being  offered 
in  the  next  few  days  by  Senator  Hatfield  to 
the  Omnibus  Farm  Bill.  This  amendment, 
number  524,  would  effectively  remove  federal 
participation  in  tobacco  support  activities 
and  is  also  in  bill  form,  S.  1616 — the  Tobacco 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

Our  voluntary  health  association,  which 
represents  citizens  concerned  with  the  pre- 
vention of  lung  disease,  believes  that  the 
action  proposed  by  Senator  Hatfield  is  long 
overdue.  In  May,  the  ALA  Bocu-d  of  Directors 
unanimously  reaffirmed  its  long-standing 
opposition  to  continuation  of  the  federal 
subsidy  for  tobacco.  The  Board  stated  that 
there  should  be  no  tax  subsidy  for  any  phase 
of  the  tobacco  Industry  and  that  It  is  totally 
inconsistent  for  one  government  agency  to 
support  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco while  other  government  agencies  or 
programs  pay  for  the  deleterious  health  ef- 
fects sustained  by  the  smoker.  While  there 
may  be  Justification  for  a  gradual  phaseout 
and  assistance  toward  a  change  in  crops 
grown  by  the  tobacco  farmer,  federal  gov- 
ernment expenditures  should  be  directed  to- 
ward curtailing  rather  than  maintaining  the 
growth  and  production  of  tobacco. 

Volunteers  from  till  walks  of  life  have  writ- 
ten to  ask  why  tobacco  subsidies  continue  to 
enjoy  immunity  when  other  federal  pro- 
grams are  being  cut.  They  also  want  to  know 
why  federal  excise  taxes  for  cigarettes  have 
not  been  raised  since  1951  despite  acute 
need  for  additional  tax  revenues.  The  Sen- 
ate can  provide  a  positive  answer  to  these 
questions  by  adopting  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment. 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Slnceiely, 

James  A.  Swomxr. 
Managing  Director. 


September  17,  1981 
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American  Lung  Association, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Augtut  12. 1981. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfuld, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  We  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  Introduction  of  S.  1516. 
Our  organization  believes  that  this  may  be  a 
propitious  time  for  such  legislation  to  be 
considered. 

In  1976.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Lung  Association  went  on  record 
in  opposition  to  continuation  of  the  federal 
subsidy  for  tobacco,  acknowledging  that  as- 
sistance to  the  tobacco  farmer  might  be  nec- 
essary In  a  gradual  phase  out  of  the  subsidy. 
In  May  1981,  ALA  reaffirmed  its  policy  In  op- 
position to  the  subsidy. 

A  large  proportion  of  ALA's  resources  is  de- 
voted to  helping  people  realize  the  health 
consequences  of  smoking  and  to  helping 
them  do  something  about  it  of  their  own  vo- 
lition. Our  most  recent  effort,  developed  at 
considerable  expense  to  our  organization.  Is 
the  enclosed  self  help  program  for  persons 
who  are  trying  to  "kick  the  habit". 

Mr.  Robert  Weymuller  is  director  of  the 
ALA  Government  Relations  Office  at  1629  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006.  He  can  be  reached  at  659-4940.  Mr. 
Weymuller  will  be  happy  to  work  with  your 
staff  in  any  way  possible  in  obtaining  support 
for  S.  1515  from  lung  associations. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  C.  Caset,  M.D., 

President. 


American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  American 
Cancer  Society  supports  the  thrust  of  H.R. 
3998,  the  Tobacco  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 
and  is  watching  with  Interest  the  progress 
this  bill  makes. 

We  commend  you  for  your  foresight  and 
Initiative  In  introducing  this  Important 
measure. 

The  Society  has  devoted  Its  substance  over 
the  years  exclusively  to  health  measures  and 
as  a  matter  of  policy  does  not  analyze  taxa- 
tion legislation. 

Regarding  deregulation,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  your  measure  arrives 
at  a  most  propitious  time.  Our  view  of  the 
mood  of  the  Nation  and  the  Nation's  elected 
officials  Is  that  the  time  has  come  for  defini- 
tive action  In  the  area  your  bill  addresses 

We  think  that  some  such  legislation  will 
pass  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  1979,  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Board  of  Directors  resolved,  in  part,  "Con- 
tinued Oovernment  support  of  tobacco  cul- 
tivation poses  a  serious  moral  dilemma,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  commendable  increases 
of  anti-smoking  activity  proposed  In  the 
President's  budget."  The  American  Cancer 
Society  will  continue  to  advocate  the  grad- 
ual phasing  out  of  tobacco  production,  seek- 
ing maximum  protection  for  the  economic 
Interests  of  the  farmers. 

One  thing  which  might  improve  the 
chances  of  enactment  of  H.R.  3998  is  amend- 
ing it  to  soften  its  immediate  economic  im- 
pact at  the  producer  level. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  receive  many  re- 
sponses and  comments  on  your  proposals 
and  that  you  will  be  giving  attention  to 
many  points  of  view  as  the  bill  moves 
through  legislative  channels.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  is  looking  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  as  legislative  developments  occur. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  D.  Young, 

Co-Chairman.  Public  Issues  Committee. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Aug.  24, 1981 1 
Tobacco   Program    Has   Cost   $600   Million. 
Studies  Find 
(By  George  An  than) 

Washington,  DC. — The  federal  govern- 
ment's controversial  tobacco  program,  which 
has  been  defended  as  being  virtually  cost- 
free,  has  cost  American  taxpayers  $600  mil- 
lion to  $850  million  and  promises  to  cost 
millions  more  over  the  next  few  years. 

Studies  by  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit  Crop.,  the 
agency  that  funnels  the  federal  money  to 
tobacco  producers,  Indicate  that  since  the 
mid-1950s  the  program  has  cost  the  govern- 
ment almost  $600  million.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  program  dating  back  to  the  early  1930s 
may  be  as  high  as  $850  million,  although  this 
is  an  estimate  because  records  date  back 
only  to  about  1953. 

At  the  same  time,  the  USDA  officially  liste 
the  total  cost  of  the  tobacco  program  since 
1933,  the  year  of  its  inception,  as  $66.7 
million. 

This  figure  Ignores  the  cost  of  Interest  that 
the  CCC  pays  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  money  it 
borrows  to  lend  to  commodity  producers. 

LOWER  RATE 

Much  of  this  Interest  has  been  lost  be- 
cause the  CCC  has  charged  producers  a  lower 
rate  than  it  has  had  to  pay.  Also,  in  selling 
the  tobacco  it  gets  as  part  of  its  price  sup- 
port program,  the  CCC  seldom  recovers  in- 
terest cost. 

For  example,  the  CCC  late  in  1979  and 
early  In  1980  sold  some  tobacco  from  its 
stocks,  and  reported  that  the  government 
had  Just  about  broken  even  on  the  deal,  re- 
covering most  of  ite  costs.  However,  if  the 
cost  of  interest  had  been  included,  those 
sales  would  have  shown  a  loss  of  $11.6 
million. 

Some  USDA  analysts  have  reported  private- 
ly that  the  program  could  cost  up  to  another 
$1  billion  through  1985. 

No  matter  how  the  cost  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  figured.  It  still  represents  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  federal  government's 
total  outlays  for  support  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  big  farm  price  support  programs — 
wheat,  corn,  rice  and  cotton — annually  ac- 
count for  expenditures  of  billions  of  -lollars. 
The  C!CC  officially  disregards  the  cost  of  in- 
terest in  reporting  the  net  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  taxpayers,  too. 

THE  DEBATE 

However,  the  cost  of  these  major  farm  sup- 
port programs  seldom  has  figured  in  the  de- 
bate on  whether  they  should  be  continued. 
There  has  been  wide  and  bipartisan  agree- 
ment over  the  last  quarter-century  that  the 
United  States  must  promote  adequate  pro- 
duction of  basic  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
commodities  considered  essential  to  the  na- 
tion's well  being  and  even  its  survival. 

Tobacco  has  become  Increasingly  more 
controversial,  especially  since  1974  when  the 
surgeon  general  officially  linked  cigarette 
smoking  with  health  problems.  Opponents  of 
the  government's  tobacco  subsidy  program 
consistently  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
some  federal  agencies  spend  money  to  dis- 
courage tobacco  use  while  others  help  fi- 
nance its  production. 

However.  Infiuentlal  members  of  Congress 
from  tobacco-producing  states  and  most  sec- 
retaries of  agriculture  In  recent  decades  have 
based  much  of  their  pro-tobacco  arguments 
on  the  USDA's  statistics  showing  the  pro- 
gram costs  relatively  little. 
lobbying 

Earlier  this  year,  when  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget-cutters  began  indicating  that 
there  might  be  some  cutbacks  in  the  to- 
bacco program,  officials  at  Tobacco  Inc.,  a 


Washington  industry  lobbying  organization, 
noted  that  the  program  had  lost  only  a 
total  of  about  $50  million  in  47  years  and 
that  in  recent  years  it  had  broken  even. 

Agrlcultive  Secretary  John  Block,  an  Illi- 
nois farmer,  has  used  these  figures  to  defend 
the  tobacco  program,  but  he  also  has  rji 
serious  questions  about  continuing  the  pro- 
gram in  its  present  form,  and  quietly  has 
been  in  favor  of  modifications  that  would 
greatly  reduce  the  CCC'b  costs. 

The  tobacco  program  this  year  faces  per- 
haps Its  most  severe  challenge,  and  the  ex- 
pected congressional  battle  over  its  con- 
tinued existence  even  threatens  to  delay 
passage  of  the  multibilllon-dollar,  four-year 
farm  bill. 

This  is  because  some  Southern  legislators, 
including  Senator  Jesse  Helms  (Rep..-  N.C.) 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, have  Issued  veiled  threats  that  if  there 
is  even  minor  tampering  with  the  tobacco 
program,  the  entire  farm  bUl  will  be  with- 
drawn from  consideration  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate and  allowed  to  languish  in  his  commit- 
tee. 

Actually.  Helms  himself  has  become  a  key 
issue  in  the  tobacco  controversy,  with  some 
of  his  political  opponents  in  Congress  fo- 
cusing on  moves  against  the  support  pro- 
gram as  a  way  of  retaliating  against  Helms 
for  his  conservative  attacks  on  various  so- 
cial programs. 

BACKLASH 

The  possibility  of  an  anti-Helms  back- 
lash against  tobacco  has  been  raised  by  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  which 
recently  quoted  Representative  Fred  Rich- 
mond (Dem..  N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  House 
nutrition  subcommittee,  as  saying,  "Helms 
has  been  so  vicious  and  unbending  toward 
social  programs,  and  he  has  so  antagonized 
members  of  Congress  that  they  want  to  get 
back  at  him  through  the  tobacco  program." 
Richmond  added.  "Helms  is  the  worst  lia- 
bility you  have  In  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

The  federal  tobacco  program  is  designed 
to  provide  a  system  for  maintaining  mini- 
mum prices  ttu-ough  production  controls 
and  through  government  loans.  The  supply 
of  domestic  tobacco  is  controlled  through 
marketing  quotas.  Issued  at  the  begin  • 
of  each  year  by  the  USDA.  Each  tobftcco 
farmer  is  given  a  production  allotment,  and 
he  can't  exceed  the  limit.  However,  these 
allotments  are  handed  out  annually  not  only 
to  actual  producers,  but  to  those  who  pro- 
duced tobacco  In  the  past  and  since  have 
gotten  out  of  the  business. 

Since  farmers  can't  expand  their  pTx>duc- 
tlon  without  additional  allotments,  these 
are  considered  valuable,  and  can  be  rented 
by  non-producing  holders  to  acttial  tobacco 
farmers. 

The  renting  of  these  federal  tobacco  allot- 
ments has  become  big  business  In  the  South- 
east, with  total  fees  being  paid  by  producers 
to  non-farm  holders  last  year  totaling  td- 
most  $280  million.  Among  the  holders  of 
these  federal  permits  to  grow  tobacco  is 
Dorothy  Helms,  wife  of  the  senator. 

Under  the  loan  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment's tobacco  support  program,  the  CCC 
lends  money  to  producers,  then  takes  the 
commodity  as  collateral.  Even'tually.  this  col- 
lateral tobacco  is  sold  at  auction,  the  CCC  is 
reimbursed  for  its  loan  advances  and  any 
profits  are  distributed  to  farmers. 

Supporters  of  the  program  have  empha- 
sized that  It  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
helping  thousands  of  small  Southeastern 
farmers  stay  on  their  land  because  the  in- 
come from  only  a  few  acres  of  tobacco  Is 
enough  to  maintain  a  family. 

USDA  officials.  Including  Block,  have  noted 
that  abolishing  the  program  would  result  In 
shifting  most  tobacco  production  from  small 
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fanns  to  mucb  bigger  operatlona.  Block  said 
studies  Indicate  tbat  tbe  price  of  tobacco 
actually  would  fall  without  a  federal  suppKsrt 
program  and  that  tbe  resulting  cheaper  cig- 
arettes might  promote  more  smoking.  Alao, 
he  has  aclcnowledged  that  the  Industry  an- 
nually provides  blllicais  of  dollars  In  tax  pay- 
ments to  the  state  and  federal  governmenits, 
and  that  tobacco  exports  earn  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  much-needed  foreign 
exchange. 

But  several  senators,  Including  some  Re- 
publicans, are  pushing  various  bills  that 
would  modify  the  program  by  restricting  to- 
bacco allotmeoits  to  actual  producers  and 
gradually  reduce  the  federal  price  support 
level,  making  It  less  expensive  and  allowing 
American  tobacco  to  be  more  competitive  In 
world  markets.  This  approach  Is  supported 
by  Block. 

ABOusa 

Some  other  senators.  Including  Republi- 
can Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  Democrat 
Howard  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio,  are  backing 
legislation  that  would  abolish  the  program. 

Helms  and  Sen&tor  John  East  (Rep.,  N.C.) 
have  responded  with  a  pointed  letter  to  their 
colleagues.  Destruction  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, they  stated,  "would  create  chaos  In  a 
farming  sector  where  stability  has  prevailed." 
They  added,  "The  issue  is  really  much  broad- 
er than  tobacco It  goes  to  the  heart  of 

all  commodity  programs  In  your  state  as 
well." 

iProm  tbe  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3,  1980] 

Price  Support  for  Tobacco  Feeds  Sacred 

Senate  Cow 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

It  bowed  at  the  altar  of  austerity,  but  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  drew  the  line  yes- 
terday at  sacrificing  sacred  cows. 

Hlj^  priest  of  the  ceremony  was  Sen. 
Ernest  P.  Holllngs  (D-S.C).  whose  zeal  for 
domestic  spending  restraint,  formidable  as 
It  may  be,  suddenly  faded  wheri  it  was  sug- 
gested that  tobacco  price  supports  be  scra- 
ped in  the  cause  of  fighting  inflation. 

Eliminating  the  $200  million  the  govern- 
ment pays  annually  in  tobacco  price  sup- 
ports would  "destroy  the  agricultural  back- 
bone of  16  states,"  claimed  HoUings,  who  is 
up  for  reelection  this  year  in  one  of  them. 

"The  tobacco  industry,"  he  said  with  some 
passion,  "is  supporting  the  government." 

Holllngs'  problem — and  the  committee's — 
started  Tuesday  when,  largely  at  his  behest, 
the  senators  voted  to  raise  defense  spending 
•6.8  billion  more  than  President  Carter  has 
requested. 

Then  the  committee  added  an  extra  $300 
mUUon  for  water  projects,  at  the  behest  of 
Tiarlous  western  senators,  many  of  whom 
are  counted  among  the  committee's  leading 
budget-cutters  on  other  Issues. 

These  two  actions  Jeopardized  Chairman 
Edmund  8.  Muskle's  plan  to  balance  the 
budget — even  have  a  little  surplus  for  the 
first  time  In  12  years — and  still  have  some 
money  left  over  for  a  tax  cut  next  fiscal  year. 

As  the  committee  worked  late  into  last 
night.  It  began  cutting  into  social  programs, 
deepening  Muskle's  recommended  cuts  by 
•200  minion  for  urban  grants,  •eoo  million 
for  public-service  Jobs  and  JSSO  million  for 
various  Income  security  programs.  It  also  ap- 
proved annual,  rather  than  semi-annual, 
cost-of-living  increases  for  federal  retirees, 
which  would  save  »600  million. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  cut  the 
•836  million  Postal  Service  subsidy  by  •600 
million,  which  could  end  Saturday  mall 
delivery. 

Tuesday's  ride  on  the  budget  seesaw — 
upplng  the  totals  for  defense  and  some  proj- 
ects— gave  Muskie  a  Jolt.  At  one  point,  he 
boiled  over  at  Sen.  Orrln  Hatch  (R-Utah), 
who  very  much  likes  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  fiscal  conservative,  but  is  also  prodefense. 

Hatch  accused  Muskle's  staff  of  incompe- 


tence in  producing  misleading  charts  on 
his  relative  strength  of  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  preparedness,  and  Muskie  responded 
that  Hatch  was  expressing  a  "paranoid,  con- 
spiratorial view."  A  committee  staffer  said 
the  other  members  "Just  sat  there  and 
ducked." 

By  the  time  senators  regrouped  yesterday. 
Sen.  Howard  Metzenbaum  (D-Ohlo)  sensed 
that  It  was  going  to  be  another  pet-project 
day.  So  he  facetiously  proposed  an  Increase 
in  funds  for  urban  parks,  which  is  one  of  bis 
pet  projects,  so  he  could  demonstrate  self- 
restraint  by  voting  against  the  increase.  The 
committee  obliged  by  voting  against  the 
urban  park  money,  prompting  Metzenbaum 
to  "thank  the  committee  for  |lts|  confi- 
dence." 

With  that  out  of  the  way.  the  committee 
got  down  to  the  business  of  scrutinizing 
money  for  environmental  protection,  a  pet 
cause  of  Muskie. 

At  this  point.  HoUlngs  pounced  on  Sti  bil- 
lion in  unobligated  grants  for  water  cle^up 
projects  as  a  worthy  target  for  cuts — an  Idea 
that  Muskie  called  "ridiculous"  and  "nuts." 

Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  (D-N.Y.)  chimed 
In.  admonishing  the  committee  to  be  "a  little 
more  mature"  in  carrying  out  Its  antl-poUu- 
tlon  commitments 

Holllngs  complained  that  he  was  tned  of 
being  called  "Immature  or  nuts  or  ridiculous" 
for  trying  to  hold  the  line  on  spending  with- 
out Jeopardizing  national   defense. 

Muskie  responded  that  Holllngs  was 
"dumping  responsibility"  on  him  to  make  up 
for  the  Pentagon  budget  overrun.  "As  he 
pursues  his  | causes |,  I  pursue  mine."  said 
Muskie.  Insisting  that  he  yields  to  no  one  in 
pushing  for  spending  restraint. 

Minutes  after  the  committee  rejected  Hol- 
llngs' proposed  cutbacks  In  water  and  sewer 
grants,  he  found  the  budget  battle  erupting 
in  his  own  backyard  as  Sen.  Henry  Bellraoii 
(R-Okla.).  later  Joined  by  Sen.  Gary  Hart 
(D-Colo.)  and  Metzenbaum.  proposed  termi- 
nating tobacco  price  supports. 

Bellmon  complained  that  the  government 
was  fighting  lung  cancer  with  one  hand  while 
encouraging  tobacco  production  with  the 
other.  Holllngs  responded  that  "there  was  no 
conclusive  proof"  that  the  two  are  related. 

What  Is  Important,  he  said.  Is  that  "146,000 
small  farms"  depend  on  price  supports  to 
encourage  production  that  returns  much 
more  to  the  government  In  taxes  and  other 
revenues  than  It  takes  out  In  subsidies.  Price 
supports  for  farmers  are  preferable,  he 
added,  to  having  to  "send  them  food  stamps 
or  build  them  an  urban  park." 

Why.  Holllngs  asserted,  there  is  even  talk 
around  Congress  of  banning  tobacco  and 
legalizing  marijuana.  If  there  are  any  price 
supports  for  growing  marljutuia.  Bellmon 
deadpanned.  he  would  move  to  scrap  them 
too. 

Holllngs  eventually  prevailed  In  a  5-to-9 
vote  against  Bellmon 's  no-supports  proposal, 
which  Muskie  quietly  supported. 


[Prom  The  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18.  19811 

Tobacco  Aixotment  Club  Feeling  the  Heat 

OF  SuBsmr  Opponxkts 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Question  from  a  smoke-filled  room: 

What  does  Dorothy  Helms,  the  wife  of  the 
U.S.  senator,  have  in  common  with  Duke 
University,  the  North  Carolina  National 
Bank,  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Ra- 
leigh, Christ  Unlimited  of  Apex,  the  Good- 
hope  Baptist  Church  and  the  Southall  Swim 
Club? 

The  answer  Is  that  they  have  a  tobacco 
habit,  of  sorts. 

They,  along  with  thousands  of  other  non- 
farmers  and  institutions  in  North  Carolina, 
have  a  vital  financial  stake  In  the  federal 
tobacco  price  support  program,  the  nwst 
controversial  chunk  of  U.S.  farm  policy. 

By  Inheritance,  purchase  or  gift,  they  hold 
allotments — exclusive     permits.     In     effect, 


granted  in  the  1930e  to  growers  then — that 
allow  them  to  grow  tobacco  and  receive  fed- 
eral price  supports.  Or,  as  is  increasingly  the 
case  in  North  Carolina,  they  rent  their  fed- 
erally bestowed  allotments  to  farmers  who 
then,  grow  the  tobacco  that  Is  tbe  main 
component  of  cigarettes. 

The  allotment,  by  most  definitions.  Is  • 
subsidy.  Using  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture production  and  price  a^'erages,  one  may 
calculate  that  farmers  in  the  flue-cured  to- 
bacco belt  of  the  Southeast  last  year  paid 
allotment  owners  ^279  million  for  the  privi- 
lege of  growing  tobacco  on  their  allotments. 

The  ^279  milUon  figured  in  the  price  of 
raw  tobacco,  the  price  of  cigarettes  and  tbe 
cost  of  Uncle  Sam's  support  program,  which 
was  set  up  in  the  1930b  to  bolster  farmers' 
Incomes  and  regulate  supply.  The  renital  fees 
add  to  the  farmers'  production  costs,  which 
In  turn  pushes  up  the  federal  price  support, 
which  in  turn  pushes  up  market  prices  and 
which,  most  industry  experts  agree,  is  forc- 
ing the  federal  government  deeper  into  hodE 
as  buyers  turn  to  cheaper  imported  tobacco. 

Again  this  year,  as  Congress  considers  a 
new  farm  bill  and  tbe  Reagan  administra- 
tion presses  Its  war  against  subsidies,  tobacco 
Is  controversial — so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Helms' 
husband.  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  Jesse  A.  Helms,  Is  handing  out  in- 
formation kits  to  callers  who  are  confused 
about  the  federal  subsidy  to  tobcMXo. 

In  his  speeches  and  in  his  kit.  Helms  as- 
sures there  is  no  federal  tobacco  subsidy  cmd 
that  of  all  the  farm-support  programs,  to- 
bacco comes  closer  to  paying  its  own  way  and 
produces  more  tax  revenue  than  any  other 
major  oonunodlty. 

That,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

Even  though  tobacco  will  not  be  a  part  of 
the  1981  farm  bill  (thanks  to  the  power  of 
past  southern  legislators,  it  has  its  own  au- 
thorizing legislation) ,  it  is  once  more  in  the 
spotlight,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  pro- 
gram may  be  in  more  trouble  than  its  most 
zealous  supporters  realize. 

The  flap  over  the  links  between  smoking 
and  health  continues,  but  there  are  new  ele- 
ments in  the  debate  this  year.  Government 
stocks  of  tobacco  are  growing,  with  added 
costs  to  taxpayers.  Cheaper  imports  are  flood- 
ing Into  the  country.  Farmers,  particularly  in 
North  Carolina,  are  openly  questioning  the 
system  that  adds  to  their  costs  and  gives  al- 
lotment holders  a  windfall.  Burley  tobacco, 
the  milder  type  grown  principally  in  Ken- 
tucky, is  not  experiencing  problems  of  over- 
supply. 

Despite  their  avowed  animosity  toward 
farm  subsidy  and  their  promotion  of  "free 
market"  agriculture,  Reagan  and  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  R.  Block  have  carefully  avoid- 
ed singling  out  tobacco  for  reform.  Block's 
view  Is  that  with  the  farm  bill  and  other 
[>olicy  Issues,  the  administration  Is  dealing 
with  all  that  It  can  handle  for  now. 

But  within  the  Industry,  there  are  growing 
signs  that  without  some  prompt  and  major 
changes  tobacco  is  headed  for  hard  times — 
Increasing  resistance  on  Capitol  Hill  to  tbe 
support  system  and  unacceptable  new  costs 
to  the  government. 

Recent  editorials  and  articles  In  The  Flue- 
Cured  Tobacco  Farmer,  a  growers'  publication 
In  North  Carolina,  suggest  that  many  of  the 
state's  quarter-million  leaf  producers  are  in 
near-revolt  against  the  allotment  leasing  pro- 
cedures that  force  up  their  costs. 

"The  benefits  of  the  support  program  ^- 
pear  to  be  migrating  largely  Into  tbe  bank  ac- 
counts of  the  non-producing  quota  (allot- 
ment I  owners,  with  you.  the  actual  producer, 
proflting  at  approximately  the  level  you  could 
be  expected  to  without  any  program  at  all," 
editor  Chris  Bickers  wrote  last  month. 

Various  studies  by  industry  officials  and  ag- 
riculture academicians  concur.  In  a  Jan\iary 
speech  to  tobacco  workers.  USDA  economist 
Robert  H.  Miller  warned  of  major  troubles 
ahead  for  the  Industry,  attributing  a  large 
part  of  the  problem  to  leasing  coata. 
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Joseph  A.  Kinney,  a  tobacco  expert  at  the 
National  Governors  Association,  echoes  three 
views:  "Tobacco  Is  a  vital  agrlcultiu'al  com- 
modity In  the  southeastern  United  States. 
The  original  goal  of  the  program  was  to  keep 
the  family  on  the  farm  and  to  keep  supply  in 
line  with  demand.  People  who  represent 
growers  at  all  levels  of  government  should  be 
concerned  that  the  program  Is  consistent 
with  original  goals  and.  If  It  Is  not,  then  we 
should  reevaluate  It." 

Although  It  has  avoided  a  sticky  confron- 
tation with  tobacco-state  legislators,  the 
Reagan  administration  Is  on  record  against 
the  allotment  system.  In  its  farm  bill,  the 
administration  proposes  ending  peanut  allot- 
ments, which  are  almost  Identical  to  tobacco 
allotments.  At  least  70  percent  of  peanut- 
allotment  holders  rent  growing  rights  to 
farmers,  which,  of  course,  pushes  up  produc- 
tion costs. 

Helms  and  other  peanut-state  legislators 
are  not  happy  with  that  proposal.  They  are 
even  less  enamored  of  the  Idea  of  tampering 
with  tobacco  allotments.  The  most  popular 
approach  they  talk  about  is  further  regula- 
tion of  cheaper  flue-cured  Imports,  which  In- 
creasingly go  into  American  cigarettes.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  American  cigarettes  contained 
about  11  percent  foreign  leaf;  today  it's 
about  30  percent. 

Jxist  before  he  left  office.  President  Carter, 
at  the  urging  of  North  Carolina  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt  Jr.,  directed  the  International  Trade 
Commission  to  Investigate  the  import  situa- 
tion to  determine  If  the  U.S.  support  program 
Is  in  danger.  Some  high-level  USDA  officials 
warned  against  such  a  probe,  saying  that  im- 
port limits  might  provoke  retaliation  against 
other  U.S.  farm  products,  but  the  ITC  Inves- 
tigation has  gone  ahead. 

On  the  other  side,  largely  because  of  its 
higher  price.  American  flue-cured  tobacco's 
share  of  world  markets  is  plummeting.  Fif- 
teen years  ago.  U.S.  leaf  had  60  percent  of 
the  world  market:   today  it  has  28  percent. 

One  result  of  these  dramatic  changes  Is 
that  more  and  more  U.S.-grown  flue-cured 
tobacco  goes  into  the  stockpile  operated  for 
the  government's  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  by 
a  grower-owned  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Stabi- 
lization cooperative  based  In  Raleigh.  CCC 
money,  borrowed  from  the  Treasury,  provides 
the  support  loans  received  by  farmers. 

If  farmers  don't  get  at  least  a  penny  per 
pound  more  than  the  support  price  at  mar- 
ket, their  tobacco  goes  Into  the  Stabilization 
on  loan  at  the  support  price.  The  tobacco  Is 
sold  later  by  Stabilization  and  profits.  If  any 
after  the  loan  is  repaid,  go  to  the  farmer. 

Since  1976,  the  Stabilization's  stocks  have 
grown  as  poorer  grades  of  U.S.  tobacco  fall  to 
sell.  Inventories  are  now  around  600  million 
pounds,  which  represent  principal,  interest 
and  Insurance  costs  to  the  government  of 
some  •gsi  million — a  potentially  staggering 
loss  If  the  tobacco  can't  be  sold.  Until  recent 
years,  the  ccc  has  done  relatively  well  In 
getting  back  its  money,  a  point  that  Helms 
and  others  note  repeatedly.  Overall  losses 
since  the  program  began  in  the  1930s  have 
been  about  ^277  million,  far  lees  than  any 
other  major  commodity  supported  by  the 
government. 

Those  flgures.  however,  do  not  reflect  an- 
other government/taxpayer  loss— or  subsidy, 
if  you  will — ^to  the  tobacco  Interests.  Accord- 
ing to  ccc  comptroller  Lester  W.  LeCompte. 
at  least  %b9l  million  or  as  much  as  tMt  mil- 
lion (no  one  knows  for  sure)  has  been  lost  to 
the  Treasury  over  the  life  of  the  program. 

Those  amounts  are  the  difference  between 
the  rate  at  which  CCC  has  borrowed  money 
from  the  United  States  and  the  rate  at  which 
It  has  made  tobacco  loans  to  farmers,  money 
that  will  not  be  recovered.  Under  a  new  pol- 
icy announced  last  month  by  Block,  that 
subsidy  will  end.  Farmers  now  will  have  to 
repay  their  loans  at  the  true  cost  of  CX!C 
money. 


"The  new  policy  applies  to  all  commodities, 
not  Just  tobacco,"  LeCompte  said.  "The  loan 
rates  will  be  subject  to  readjustment  on  April 
1  and  Oct.  1.  but  we  have  no  idea  In  this 
office  what  the  change  will  mean  In  the  way 
the  tobacco  program  operates." 

A  growing  thought  among  growers  Is  that 
more  costly  government  loans  will  mean 
higher  prices  and,  in  all  likelihood,  manu- 
facturers turning  to  more  Imports  and  Sta- 
bilization stocks  mounting.  Because  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  flue-cured  allotments 
used  by  farmers  pay  rentals  that  average 
about  $1,000  per  acre  nationally,  the  permits 
are  certain  to  get  increasing  attention. 

The  allotments — ^more  than  500,000  of 
them — are  regulated  by  poundage  quotas  es- 
tablished In  the  1960s  to  put  a  rein  on  pro- 
duction. USDA  says  the  average  lease  fee 
paid  by  farmers  Is  50  cents  a  pound. 

Computer  prints  at  USDA  Indicate  that 
Mrs.  Helms,  for  example,  has  a  relatively 
small  quota  of  2,599  pounds.  At  average  rates, 
she  could  lease  her  allotment  to  a  farmer  for 
•1,299.60  per  year.  How  does  she  use  it?  The 
senator's  aides  said  they  were  unaware  that 
Mrs.  Helms  had  an  allotment,  and  tbe 
Helmses.  on  vacation,  have  been  out  of  reach. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  4.  1978] 
Kicking  Tobacco 

Many  critics  have  noted  that  the  Reagan 
administration's  planned  budget  cuts  con- 
spicuously omitted  one  indefensible  federal 
subsidy — the  tobacco  price  support  program. 
The  program's  defenders,  chiefly  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  object  lo  the  characterization  of 
the  program  as  a  subsidy.  It  is  in  fact  a  loan 
program,  which  iu  Its  43  years  of  existence 
has  cost  the  Agriculture  Department  only  $54 
nUlllon  in  unrepaid  loans.  The  Industry  has 
a  point :  eliminating  the  few  direct  subsidies 
given  to  tobacco  farmers  would  save  little  or 
no  money  from  the  1982  budget.  But  the 
tobacco  program  would  deserve  abolition 
even  li  It  were  free. 

For  the  record,  tat-  program  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  the  tobacco  industry 
acknowledges.  The  cost  of  defaulted  loans 
U  not  the  only  expense  Incurred  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  Jjst  adm-nlsterlng  the  pro- 
gram cost  ^13  million  In  fiscal  year  1979, 
money  which  naturally  would  not  be  needed 
ir  therj  were  no  loan  program  to  administer. 
ir  this  were  the  only  cost,  the  price  supports 
would  be  too  expensive. 

But  tliere  are  other  costs  as  well.  To  under- 
stand them  one  has  to  understand  how  com- 
modity loan  programs  work.  The  USDA  sets 
a  price  support  level.  If  the  market  price 
l3  higher,  the  farmer  sells  his  product  on 
the  mrrket.  If  the  market  price  Is  lower,  he 
puts  his  crop  In  a  government  storage  silo 
and  takes  a  loan  equivalent  to  Ohe  support 
price.  If  the  mark3t  price  rises,  he  takes  the 
crop  out  of  storage  sells  It,  and  repays  the 
loan  with  Interest.  If  It  stays  down,  be  de- 
faults and  lets  the  government  keep  the  crop. 

As  It  happens,  the  market  price  has  been 
higher  than  the  support  price  for  most  of 
the  time  the  tobacco  program  has  existed. 
Consecmently  farmers  can  usually  sell  on  the 
open  market  and  reaay  any  loans  needed  dur- 
ing periods  of  low  prices.  Hence,  by  the  To- 
bacco Institute's  reasoning,  there  is  no  sub- 
sidy. 

But  there  are  actually  two  subsidies  in- 
volved in  the  tobacco  program,  though  only 
one  of  them  comes  out  of  the  federal  budget. 
The  first  Is  the  low  Interest  rate  paid  by 
tobacco  farmers  on  their  loans — currently 
1 1 .5  per  cent,  with  the  prime  rate  set  at  19.6. 
The  expense  to  the  federal  government  is  the 
difference  between  what  it  gets  on  Its  com- 
modity loans  and  what  it  pays  to  borrow  the 
money.  The  subsidy  to  farmers  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  what  they  pay  for  USDA  loans 
and  what  they  would  pay  at  a  bank. 

The  second  subsidy  doesn't  come  out  of 
the  taxpayer's  pocket,  but  it  still  imposes 


a  burden  on  the  economy.  Thanks  to  the 
price  supports  and  the  acreage  restrictions 
that  go  along  with  them,  tobacco  prices  are 
higher  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Tbe 
subsidy  here  Is  paid  by  smokers,  who  may 
deserve  little  sympathy.  But  the  higher  prices 
still  serve  to  enrich  tobacco  growers. 

The  federal  government's  help  to  the  to- 
bacco Industry  goes  well  beyond  Its  efforts 
to  prop  up  prices.  It  also  provides  a  host  of 
free  services  that  most  Industries  have  to  pay 
for.  The  Agriculture  Department  grades  and 
Inspects  tobacco  at  no  charge,  though  the 
President  reportedly  will  propose  making 
growers  pay  fees  for  these  services.  It  does 
extensive  research  that  benefits  tobacco 
farmers  and  cigarette  manufacturers.  And 
It  sometimes  purchases  tobacco  for  Food  for 
Peace,  a  foreign  aid  program  ostensibly  In- 
tended to  Improve  nutrition  In  poor  coun- 
tries. One  anti-smoking  group.  Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  estimates  that  If  all 
the  favors  were  ended,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  save  from  ^60  to  ^80  million  a 
year. 

This  help  might  be  excused  If  tbe  tobacco 
industry  were  providing  a  valuable  product 
that  somehow  improves  the  quality  of  life 
But  all  tbe  tobacco  Industry  does  Is  provide 
a  means  for  people  to  endanger  their  health, 
at  great  economic  and  social  expense.  If  peo- 
ple want  to  continue  buying  tobacco,  that's 
their  right.  But  the  survival  of  the  industry 
should  not  depend  on  government  help. 

{Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  27.  1981] 
Probe   of   Tobacco   Imports   Threatens   To 
Run  Awat  With  Its  Backers 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
Two  days  before  he  left  office.  President 
Carter  did  a  favor  for  a  political  friend  from 
North  Carolina  who  was  having  trouble  with 
the  state's  Republican  senator.  Jesse  Helms. 
At  the  behest  of  his  pay.  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt  Jr..  and  against  the  advice  of  trade 
experts  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Carter  asked  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission (ITC)  to  look  at  tbe  tobacco  Import 
situation. 

Six  months  later,  the  Hunt-Helms  byplay 
has  expanded  Into  what  no  one  on  Tobacco 
Road  apparently  really  wanted  or  counted 
on — a  full-dress  review  by  the  ITC  of  the 
federal  price  support  program  for  tobacco. 

The  ITC  probe  could  tangle  the  Reagan 
administration  in  a  sticky  flap  with  nervous 
U.S.  trading  partners,  who  already  are  whis- 
pering of  retaliation  If  the  United  States 
curbs  tobacco  Imports. 

Back  in  January,  it  seemed  like  a  clever 
bit  of  political  one-upmanship.  Helms  had 
been  hacking  away  at  Carter.  Hunt  and 
then -Sen.  Robert  Morgan,  blaming  them  for 
what  he  regarded  as  improperly  low  tariffs 
placed  on  tobacco  Imports  by  the  U.8.  Cus- 
toms Service. 

Thus  Carter's  request  for  an  ITC  probe 
could  somewhat  dull  the  edge  of  Helms'  com- 
plaints, and  allow  Democrat  Hunt,  regarded 
by  many  as  a  challenger  to  Helms  in  1984.  to 
score  points  with  North  Carolina  tobacco 
growers  disgruntled  with  Imports. 

North  Carolina  Is  the  largest  producer  of 
flue-cured  tobacco,  the  principal  component 
of  cigarettes.  The  state's  crop  produces  cash 
receipts  of  more  than  •!  billion  yearly. 

Helms,  now  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  has  not  let  up  the  pres- 
sure. He  reportedly  has  reiterated  his  views 
on  tobacco  tariffs  to  the  administration  and 
has  left  a  clear  impression  that  he  will  closely 
review  names  of  Treasury  appointees  who 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  tariff  decisions. 

George  Dunlop,  the  senat<x-'s  chief  tobacco 
adviser,  said  he  has  "visited"  recently  with 
possible  Reagan  nominees  to  bead  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  seeking  to  push  the  case  for 
higher  duties  on  foreign  leaf. 

Key  Treasury  officials  will  be  the  customs 
commissioner — not  yet  named — and  the  aa- 
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•Istant  secretary  for  enforcement.  Tbe  White 
House  choice  for  that  Job  Is  New  York  attor- 
ney John  M.  Walker  Jr.,  a  first  cousin  of  Vice 
President  Bush. 

Walker's  selection  was  announced  May  13 
after  weeks  of  delay  resxiltlng  from  questions 
raised  by  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Walker  declined  to  discuss  his  nomination, 
but  said  no  one  had  ever  suggesMd  he  should 
have  a  predetermined  posltlcm  on  tbe  tobacco 
tariff  question. 

As  this  goes  on,  the  ITC  Is  preparing  to 
begin  hearings  here  June  24.  as  part  of  Its 
Carter-requested  investigation,  to  determine 
If  Imports  are  Impairing  the  controversial 
price-support  program. 

The  ITC  could  hold  that  there  is  no  harm 
to  the  program.  Or  It  could  recommend 
limits  on  Imports,  a  move  that  could  put  the 
free-trade  politics  of  Reagan  to  a  quick  test. 
The  president  could  support  or  reject  tbe 
ITC  findings. 

The  proceedings  hold  the  potential  for  giv- 
ing critics  of  the  price-support  program  a 
rare  chance  to  spotlight  tbe  sjrstem  of  fed- 
erally backed  acreage  allotments  and  market 
controls  they  find  so  objectionable. 

Agriculture  Secretairy  John  R.  Block,  In  a 
February  letter  to  Hunt,  outlined  the  peril 
to  tobacco  advocates  If  they  continued  to 
push  for  the  ITC  Investigation,  asking  it 
the  governor  was  prepared  to  bear  the  pos- 
sible consequences. 

He  noted  that  Helms,  too,  had  supported 
an  ITC  probe  of  Imports  and  had  discussed 
the  question  "on  many  occasions"  with 
Reagan. 

"Are  you  confident  that  public  hear- 
ings .  .  .  would  not  result  In  legislative  reac- 
tion that  would  be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of 
tobacco  producers  In  your  and  other  states?" 
Block  asked  Hunt.  The  governor  never  re- 
sponded to  Block's  letter. 

Helms,  sensitive  to  a  political  ambush,  now 
says  he  supports  the  ITC  investigation  only 
because  his  state's  farmers,  principally  tbe 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  want  it. 

Helms  and  other  tobacco-state  legislators 
over  the  years  have  successfully  thwarted 
challenges  to  the  support  program,  although 
their  strength  may  be  waning.  A  recent  effort 
by  Sen.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum  (D-Ohlo) 
to  cut  federal  tobacco  outlays  drew  42  sup- 
porters and  could  have  succeeded  with  a 
change  In  eight  votes. 

So  at  a  time  when  the  critics  seem  to  be 
picking  up  ground,  the  ITC  forum  gives 
them  an  unusual  new  opportunity.  To  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  Imports,  the  ITC  will 
have  to  examine  closely  the  price-support 
program. 

The  program  has  had  problems  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  in  the  last  several  years,  with 
increasing  amounts  of  low-grade  flue-cured 
tobacco  finding  their  way  into  government 
warehouses  because  of  poor  marketability. 
Increasing  government  stocks  have  given  rise 
to  a  fear  that  the  program  soon  may  find 
itself   in   serious   economic   difficulty. 

The  quick  reaction  among  growers  has 
been  to  blame  lower-priced  Imports  and 
tariffs — which  Helms  and  others  say  are  un- 
reasonably low — for  their  problem. 

But  others  in  the  industry  contend  that 
the  problem  Is  the  price-support  program 
itself,  which  automatically  pushes  up  domes- 
tic prices  and  encourages  farmers  to  grow 
poorer  grades  of  tobacco  that  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  Imported  leaf. 

"The  problem  is  not  imports."  said  an 
official  of  the  Leaf  Exporters  Association  In 
Raleigh.  "The  major  problem  U  that  cer- 
tain U.S.  tobacco  is  overpriced  and  the  qual- 
ity Is  deteriorating." 

17.8.  farmers'  costs  are  Increased  by  a  fea- 
ture of  the  program  that  aUows  nonfarmers 
to  hold  tobacco-growing  allotments,  which 
they  in  turn  lease  to  farmers  at  any  average 
of  about  50  cents  a  pound.  Fewer  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  allotment  holders  actually  are 


growers,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  By  some  estimates,  these  lease 
fees  add  at  least  (279  million  a  year  to  farm- 
ers' production  costs — forcing  the  federal 
price  support  to  Increase  and  making  U.S. 
leaf  less  competitive. 

Even  in  that  situation,  exports  help  keep 
the  U.S.  tobacco  farmer  afloat.  Exports  of  leaf 
and  cigarettes  bring  in  about  (2.6  billion  a 
year;  Imports  cost  only  (500  million. 

"What's  happening  Is  that  the  [wlltlclans 
have  miscalculated,"  said  an  industry  official. 
"If  the  ITC  vetoes  a  limit  on  Imports,  the 
administration  and  farmers  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  changes  In  the  support  program 
because  Its  problems  are  going  to  be  In  full 
public  view." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  12.  1981 1 

AMA,   IN  Revxrsai.,   Uaccs  Halt  to 

Tobacco  Sussmiis 

(By  Philip  J.  Hilts) 

Chicago. — The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation passed  a  resolution  today  calling  for 
a  halt  to  federal  subsidies  to  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry, reversing  on  AMA  policy  going  back 
about  15  years. 

Delegates  representing  about  40  percent  of 
the  nation's  doctors  at  the  AMA's  annual 
convention  voted  to  "support  tbe  elimina- 
tion of  the  federal  price  support  program  for 
tobacco. "  The  action  will  pit  the  strong 
doctors'  lobby  in  Washington  against  to- 
bacco subsidies. 

Though  the  AMA  has  declared  smoking  a 
health  hazard  and  refused  to  accept  tobacco 
advertising  In  Its  publications.  In  the  past 
the  association  always  refused  to  support  an 
end  to  tobacco  subsidies. 

But  today  the  283  delegates  went  with  a 
resolution  pushed  by  medical  students  and 
young  residents.  They  said  smoking  Is  tbe 
number  one  preventable  cause  of  death  in 
the  country,  costing  the  lives  of  320,000  an- 
nually from  smoklng-related  Illnesses. 

The  students  found  today's  vote  some- 
what contradictory  to  yesterday's  action  in 
which  the  AMA  refused  to  divest  Itself  of  Its 
stock  In  tobacco  companies.  AMA  has  (1.4 
million  In  tobacco  stocks  out  of  (113  million 
In  the  retirement  fund. 

Objections  to  the  vote  on  federal  subsidies 
came  from  the  Kentucky  delegation.  "The 
price  support  has  nu  applicability  to  smok- 
ing."  said  Dr.  Harold  Haller  of  Kentucky 
"It's  a  farm  Issue.  .  .  .  We  hate  smoking,  too. 
But  the  AMA  has  no  right  to  challenge  the 
small  farmer."  He  said  the  price  support 
program  limits  the  poundage  of  tobacco  a 
farmer  can  produce  and  thus  prevents  large 
growers  from  crowding  smaller  farmers  out 
of  the  market. 

Ronald  Davis,  a  third-year  medical  stu- 
dent from  Chicago  who  introduced  the  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Delegates,  said.  "This 
is  a  significant  action,  let  me  tell  you.  We've 
tried  to  pass  five  resolutions  like  this  in  the 
past  14  years,  but  each  time  they've  been 
watered  down." 

Davis  said  the  price  support  program  costs 
(60  million  to  (80  million  a  year.  According 
to  an  aide  to  Sen.  Walter  H.  Huddleston  (D- 
Ky).  the  cost  U  closer  to  (12  million  an- 
nually. 

In  other  action,  the  delegates  rejected  a 
committee  recommendation  supporting 
stronger  federal  gun  control  laws.  With 
little  debate,  the  doctors  voted  to  table  the 
issue  Indefinitely. 

Orecon  Lung  Association.  Inc.. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  July  27. 1981. 
Hon.  Makk  Hattieu), 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dca>  Senatob  Hattikld:  I  want  you  to 
know  how  much  we  at  the  Oregon  Lung  As- 
sociation support  your  Bill  8.  1615. 

It  is  about  time  a  strong  stand  was  taken 
•gainst    this    absurd    situation    wliers    we 


spend  millions  of  dollars  supporting  a  crop 
whose  economic  consequences  are  disastrous. 
Sincerely, 

Job  Welleb, 
Regional  Director. 

[Prom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   ReglBter-Ouard, 

Aug.  11,  1981] 

It's  Hatfielo  vs.  the  T'obacco  Lobby 

While  one  federal  agency  tries  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  smoking,  another  subsidizes  the 
growing  of  tobacco.  This  is  not  the  only  con- 
tradiction In  government  policy.  But  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  embarrassing. 

Oregon's  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  eliminate  tbe  subsidy. 
Artfully  borrowing  a  current  buzzword,  Hat- 
field caais  his  bill  the  "Tobacco  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981.*' 

It  wotild  abolish  both  the  price-support 
system — under  which  the  government  guar- 
antees growers  a  base  price  and  buys  what 
can't  be  sold  on  the  private  market — and 
the  acreage  allotments  that  limit  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  put  Into  produc- 
tion. 

An  additional  2-cent8-a-pack  federal  ex- 
cise tax  would  be  placed  on  cigarettes,  with 
tho  estimated  (700  million  revenue  used  for 
research  Into  smoklng-related  diseases. 

The  moral  argument  In  Hatfield's  favor 
Is  strong  and  obvious:  The  government 
shouldn't  subsidize  a  product  so  destructive 
of  good  health. 

The  fiscal  argument  Is  not  so  strong  now, 
but  may  become  so.  Over  the  38  years  that 
tobacco  price  supports  have  been  in  effect, 
the  net  cost  to  the  government,  after  resell- 
ing Its  purchases,  has  come  to  only  (56  mil- 
lion 

But  cheaper  tobacco  product  Imports  are 
on  the  rise  as  other  nations  develc^  their 
tobacco  industries.  So  the  price-support  pro- 
gram could  become  much  more  expensive. 
Hatfield's  office  cites  an  International  Trade 
Commission  study  predicting  that  costs  will 
rise  to  between  (96  million  and  (1  blllloa 
over  the  next  four  years. 

That's  a  broad  range,  indicating  uncer- 
tainty. But  if  experience  runs  toward  the 
high  figure  there  shovild  be  Increased  inter- 
est In  freeing  the  government  from  this  ex- 
pense. 

Eliminating  the  government  program 
would  probably  lower  the  price  of  tobacco 
products.  More  acreage  would  be  planted, 
with  more  competition  among  growers.  Tills 
might  be  seen  as  encouraging  smoking. 

But  cigarette  purchases  are  not  much  af- 
fected by  price  changes.  Smokers  dont 
smoke  less  when  prices  go  up  or  more  when 
they  go  down.  Any  stimulus  from  lower 
prices  could  be  more  than  offset  anyway  If 
tbe  govenrment  used  some  of  its  new  cigar- 
ette-tax money  to  beef  up  the  campaign  to 
discourage  smoking,  especially  among  the 
young.  The  budget  for  that  today  is  only 
about  (13  million. 

In  urging  governmental  withdrawal  from 
the  tobacco  fields,  Hatfield  is  up  against 
powerful  political  foes.  Tobacco  Is  Important 
to  the  economies  of  several  Southern  states. 
The  conservative  politicians  from  those 
states  exert  power  disproportionate  to  their 
numbers  In  Congress.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  they  also  are  thick  right  now 
with  the  Reagan  administration. 

Yet  Hatfield  can  use  Reagan's  own  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  bill.  The  administra- 
tion wants  to  cut  government  spending;  this 
program  should  not  be  sacrosanct.  Tbe  ad- 
ministration wemts  to  reduce  government 
regulation  of  industry;  much  of  the  tobacco 
program  Is  regulatory.  The  administration 
favors  vigorous  competition  in  a  free  mar- 
ket; the  tobacco  program  is  designed  to  sup- 
press competition. 

Hatfield's  own  interest  in  this  subject  un- 
doubtedly stems  from  moral  conTlctl<»i  and 
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his  personal  opposition  to  smoking.  It  Is  only 
fair  to  concede,  of  course,  that  Oregon  is 
not  a  tobcMico  state. 

There  Is  an  Interesting  theological  side- 
light In  the  potential  confilct  over  Hat- 
field's bill.  His  most  prominent  opponent  in 
tbe  Senate  probably  will  be  Jesse  Helms,  that 
champion  of  the  Moral  Majority  from  North 
Carolina. 

Although  Hatfield  is  deeply  religious,  he 
has  spoken  out  consistently  against  the  kind 
of  injection  of  religion  into  politics  that 
Helms  finds  so  appealing. 

On  both  tobacco  subsidies  and  the  role  of 
religion  In  politics,  we  vote  with  the  senator 
from  Oregon. 

(Report  No.  81-55  ENR) 

Tobacco  Programs  of  the  U.S.  Department 

OP  Agriculture:  Their  Operation  and  Cost 

(By  Jasper  Womach) 

abstract 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
ministers several  programs  related  to  tobacco 
production  and  marketing.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  stabilize  the  market  and 
raise  tobacco  prices  In  order  to  Increase  pro- 
ducer Income.  The  tobacco  price  support 
program  is  often  singled  out  by  critics  as  the 
"subsidy"  to  tobacco  producers.  The  price 
support  program  operates  through  nonre- 
course loans  and  marketing  quotas. 

Nonrecourse  loans  provide  producers  with 
operating  funds  and  guarantee  them  a  price 
at  least  equal  to  tbe  support  rate.  Over  (5 
billion  has  been  loaned  to  tobacco  producers 
since  the  program  was  Initiated  in  the  late 
1930's.  Loan  losses  are  created  when  tobacco 
being  held  as  collateral  Is  sold  for  less  than 
the  value  of  the  loan.  The  cumulative  loss  on 
loans  amounts  to  (56.7  million,  1  percent  of 
the  loan  volume.  In  recent  years,  recoveries, 
in  the  form  of  loan  service  fees,  have  ex- 
ceeded loan  charge-offs.  So,  tobacco  loan 
operations  have  shown  net  gains  rather  than 
losses.  The  exception  Is  fiscal  1979  when  a 
warehouse  fire  destroyed  (5.4  million  in  col- 
lateral tobacco  stocks.  And  In  fiscal  1980 
there  was  a  nearly  negllgable  net  loss  of 
(36.000  from  price  support  loan  operations. 

The  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
price  support  program  create  mandatory 
limits  on  pi-oduotlon.  It  Is  through  supply 
control  that  the  long  run  price  for  tobacco 
is  held  above  the  loan  rate  so  as  to  minimize 
losses  to  the  Government.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  price  support  program,  in- 
cluding loans  and  marketing  quotas,  was 
(13.9  million  In  FY  1980. 

Other  programs  that  benefit  tobacco  pro- 
ducers, and  their  cost  in  1980  Include:  (a) 
tobacco  Inspection  and  grading,  (6.2  million; 

(b)  market  new  services,  (0.5  million;   and 

(c)  research  and  extension.  (8.1  million.  To- 
bacco exports  are  financed  under  two  pro- 
grams but  outlays  for  credit  sales  are  re- 
covered as  borrowers  repay  their  debt.  Long 
term  credit  sales  through  the  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram amounted  to  (2.7  million  in  FY  1980. 
The  extension  of  short  term  credit  on  com- 
mercial export  sales  amounted  to  (31.4  mil- 
lion in  FY  1980. 

introduction 
Since  the  1930's  the  Federal  Government 
has  operated  programs  to  support  and 
stabilize  tobacco  prices.  This  has  meant  sub- 
stantially higher  Incomes  to  allotment  hold- 
ers and  growers  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Prices  are  supported  by  means 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  ad- 
ministered marketing  quotas  and  non- 
recourse loans  to  farmers.  Additional  tobacco 
production  and  marketing  assistance  is  pro- 
vided through  USDA  financed  inspection  and 
grading  services,  market  news  reporting,  re- 
search and  extension  activities,  and  export 
promotion.  Simultaneously,  Federal  funds 
are  being  spent  to  discourage  smoking,  to 
Investigate  the  health  effects  of  smoking,  and 
to  provide  medical  care  for  people  suffering 
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from  smoking  related  Illnesses.  This  appar- 
ent contradiction  In  Federal  policies  has 
caused  confilct  between  executive  agencies  as 
well  as  debate  within  Congress  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  eliminating  programs  that  assist 
the  production  and  marketing  of  tobacco. 

One  argument  commonly  used  against  the 
tobacco  price  support  program  is  Its  cost 
to  the  government  and  taxpayers.  This  re- 
port explains  the  several  tobacco  related  ih-o- 
grams  of  the  USDA  and  presents  detailed 
expenditiu^  data. 

the  price  support  program 
Legislative  history 

Early  efforts  to  stabilize  and  boost  market 
prices  for  tobacco  were  attempted  by  pro- 
ducer associations.  Failure  was  the  common 
theme  because  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
pooling  and  withholding  efforts  resulted  In 
nonpartlclpants  also  receiving  benefits  from 
higher  prices.  This  changed  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authorized  production  con- 
trols for  tobacco  (and  other  specified  basis 
commodities)  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  Penalties  on  nonpartlclpants  aB6ur«d 
full  cooperation.  Production  restrictions  and 
cash  payments,  to  participating  producers 
were  Initially  authorized  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  This  legislation  was 
supplemented  by  the  Kerr-Smlth  Act  In  1934. 
CTompllcated  by  constitutional  difficulties, 
these  earliest  legal  authorities  were  finally 
replaced  by  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  which,  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments, provides  the  current  authority  for 
marketing  quotas  to  control  the  production 
of  tobacco.  Justification  for  Federal  assist- 
ance In  controlling  the  production  of  to- 
bacco U  stated  in  the  Act   (Sec.  311. (a)): 

"The  farmers  producing  [tobacco] 
are  subject  In  their  operations  to  uncon- 
trollable natural  causes,  are  widely  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Nation.  In  many  cases 
such  farmers  carry  on  their  farming  opera- 
tions on  borrowed  money  or  leased  land, 
and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
organize  effectively,  as  can  labor  and  Indus- 
try through  unions  and  corporations  en- 
joying government  protection  and  sanc- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the 
farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assist- 
ance to  control  effectively  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  such  commodity  with  the  result 
that  abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof 
are  produced  and  dumped  indiscriminately 
on  the  nationwide  market." 

Later,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  made 
it  mandatory  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  price  support  for  tobacco 
If  producers  have  not  disapproved  market- 
ing quotas. 

Financial  resources  for  carrying  out  price 
support  operations  are  provided  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ((XC).  with 
administrative  support  coming  from  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service    (ASCS). 

Marketing  quotas  and  nonrecourse  loans 
The  two  techniques,  supply  control 
through  marketing  quotas  and  price  sup- 
port through  nonrecourse  loans,  constitute 
the  basic  elements  of  the  Federal  price  sup- 
port program  for  tobacco.  Marketing  quotas 
are  mandatory  on  the  growers  of  each  clJiss 
or  kind  '  of  tobacco,  but  only  after  having 


'  Tobacco  leaves  have  differing  character- 
istics that  are  Important  In  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  products.  These  differences  have 
been  systematically  classified  by  the  USDA. 
There  are  six  major  classes  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  with  the  differences  aris- 
ing from  variations  in  soils  and  climate.  In 
cultural  practices,  and  In  curing  methods. 
The  classes  are  fiue-cured.  fire-cured,  air- 
cured,  clgar-flller,  clgar-blnder,  cigar-wrap- 
per, and  miscellaneous  domestic.  Classes  are 
further  divided  Into  types,  of  which  there 
are   26   different   categories.  The   major  to- 


been  approved  In  a  referendum  vote  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers. 

The  exact  level  of  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  each  kind  of  tobacco  is  deter- 
mined administratively,  prior  to  each  grow- 
ing season.  The  national  quota  Is  a  projec- 
tion of  the  production  needed  to  meet  do- 
mestic and  export  demand  (at  or  above  the 
price  support  level)  and  to  provide  for  rea- 
sonable carryover  stocks.  This  national 
quota  is  the  tool  for  supply  control;  it  ef- 
fectively functions  as  a  price  raising 
mechanism. 

The  marketing  quota  is  translated  Into  a 
national  allotment.  Except  for  fiue-cured 
and  burley  tobacco,  the  quota  is  an  acreage 
allotment.  So.  the  farm  marketing  quota  Is 
the  quantity  produced  on  the  acreage  al- 
lotment of  each  farm.  For  flue-cured  tobac- 
co, an  acreage-poundage  program  was  ini- 
tiated in  1965.  Burley  tobacco  producers  are 
under  a  poundage  program  that  was  author- 
ized by  legislation  in  1971 .  Table  1  shows  na- 
tional tobacco  allotments,  by  kind  of  to- 
bacco, for  1980. 

Each  tobacco  farm,  based  on  Its  historical 
production,  is  given  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
national  allotment.  The  historical  basis  for 
allotments  restricts  the  entry  of  new  tobac- 
co producers,  unless  they  inherit  or  purchase 
land  with  an  allotment.  Existing  allotment 
holders  can  only  expand  their  tobacco  acre- 
age by  the  lease-and-transfer  of  quotas 
within  the  same  county.  A  farm  can  market 
up  to  10  percent  more  than  its  allotment, 
but  the  excess  is  deducted  from  next  year's 
quota.  If  less  than  the  quota  is  marketed  In 
any  year,  the  difference  is  added  to  the 
farm's  quota  for  the  following  year.  Mar- 
ketings above  the  10  percent  allowable  ex- 
cess are  subject  to  penalty  charges.  The 
penalty  Is  equal  to  75  percent  of  tbe  aver- 
age market  price  for  the  previous  year,  a 
rate  which  effectively  discourages  excess 
production. 

TABLE  I.— NATIONAL  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  AND  AVERAGE 
PRICE  SUPPORT  LOAN  RATE.  BY  KIND  OE  TOBACCO 
1980 


Kind  (types)  > 

Acreaie 

allotment 

(acres) 

Poundaie 
allotment 
(pounds)  pe 

Piic« 

support 

level 

(cents 

r  pound) 

Flue-cured  (11-14)1 

BurleyOD 

523,78s 

1,186,493,000 
716,909,000 

141.5 
145.9 

Fire-cured  (21).  .  .. 

9,703  . 
27,793  . 
13,344  . 

1,874  . 

3.657  . 

19, 250  . 

9S.9 

Fire-cured  (22-23) 

98.9 

Dark  air-cured  (3S-36)  . 

8L0 

Sun-cured  (37) 



88.0 

Cijar  binder  (51-52) 

101.0 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 
(42-44,  53-55). 

72.9 

Puerto  Rican  (46)  > 

75.7 

<  Producers  have  traditionally  disapproved  marketini  quotas 
for  Pennsylvania  cigar  filler  (41)  and  Maryland  tobacco  (32). 
Other  kinds  and  types  of  tobacco  produced  in  small  quantities 
n  the  United  Slates  are  not  included  in  the  quota  and  price 
support  program. 

>  the  acreage  poundage  allotment  assumes  a  national  yield 
goal  of  1.9C2  lb  per  acre. 

>  Quotas  and  allotments  have  hever  been  proclaimed  for 
Puerto  Rican  filler  (46)  but  price  support  is  provided. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  news  releases. 

If  tobacco  producers  vote  to  adopt  market- 
ing quotas,  then  the  government  Is  required 
to  provide  price  support.  Conversely.  If  mar- 
keting quotas  are  not  approved  then  price 
support  is  not  provided.  The  national  level 
of  price  support  Is  calculated  according  to  a 
formula  specified  in  the  law.  Individual  sup- 
port rates  are  assigned  to  each  grade  of  to- 
bacco In  order  to  reach  the  legal  average 
price  support  level.  Tobacco  price  support 
levels  for  1980  are  shown  In  Table  1.  Each 
year  the  support  level  is  adjusted  to  refiect 


bacco  produced  In  the  U.S.  Is  flue-cured, 
raised  largely  in  North  Carolina.  Second  in 
ImpKjrtance  Is  burley  (type  31  in  the  air- 
cured  class),  raised  primarily  in  Kentucky. 
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recent  changes  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
production  and  living  expenses.  The  1980 
support  prices  are  atKiut  9  percent  higher 
than  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  method  of  price  support  is  nonre- 
coiirse  loans  from  CCC,  with  the  tobacco  held 
as  collateral  There  are  no  direct  CCC  pay- 
ments to  growers.  Rather,  CCC  loans  are 
made  available  through  producer  associa- 
tions (cooperatives)  that  are  under  contract 
with  CCC  to  handle  all  operations  connected 
with  making  loan  advances  to  producers,  ar- 
ranging for  receiving,  redrylng,  packing,  stor- 
ing, and  eventually  selling  the  tobacco  un- 
der loan. 

When  tobacco  is  sold  at  auction,  producers 
deliver  tobacco  to  an  auction  warehouse 
where  it  Is  weighed  and  displayed  on  the  auc- 


tion floor.  A  government  inspector  grades  the 
tobacco.  Each  lot  is  auctioned  to  the  highest 
bidder,  except  that  if  the  high  bid  does  not 
exceed  the  support  rate  (and  the  tobacco 
complies  with  marketing  quota  require- 
ments), it  is  consigned  to  the  association. 
Producers  are  paid  at  the  loan  rate  for  to- 
bacco consigned  to  the  association.  The  as- 
sociation in  turn  has  all  the  consigned  to- 
bacco redried  and  packaged  for  storage.  Over 
time,  the  association  sells  the  tobacco  placed 
under  loan  at  prices  approved  by  CCC. 

After  the  tobacco  is  sold  by  the  producer 
association,  proceeds  are  used  to  reimburse 
CCC,  with  interest,  for  its  loan  advances.  All 
excess  receipts  are  distributed  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  any  losses  are  charged  to  CCC. 
Administrative  expenses  of  the  associations, 

TABLE  2,— TOBACCO  LOAN  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR, 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millioni| 


to  the  extent  service  charges  on  producers 
are  not  adequate,  are  also  financed  by  CCC. 
Loan  volume  and  losses  to  CCC 
Tobacco  quality  and  market  conditions  de- 
termine the  annual  quantity  of  tobacco 
placed  under  government  loan.  Use  of  the 
loan  program  varies  greatly  between  years 
The  annual  quantity  of  flue-cured  placed 
under  loan  over  the  past  ten  vears  has  ranged 
from  2  percent  to  21  percent  of  total  mark- 
etings. Burley  loan  placements  have  ranged 
from  zero  to  27  percent  of  annual  market- 
ings. Since  1933,  CCC  has  loaned  about  IS 
billion  through  producer  associations.  An- 
nual loan  activity  Is  summarized  in  Table  2 
for  fispal  years  1960  through  1980.  At  the  end 
of  flscal  year  1980  outstanding  loans  totaled 
$814.9  million. 

19eo-«o 


Fiscal  yeai 


New 

loans        Repay- 
made        ments 


Ad-  . 
Loans         Loans       ditions 
can-      charged  (de- 

eded off    ductions) 


End  of  year 


Quantity 

(million 

Value       pounds) 


1960_ J56.2 

1961 50.4 

1962 70.2 

1963. 209.1 

I96< 304.9 

1965 262.4 

1966. 96.9 

1967 111.3 

1968 246.1 

1969 137.8 

1970 217.5 

1971 163.1 


(198.8 

tl8.7 

54.0 

25.0 

102.3 

41.5 

44.1 

15.8 

52.4 

10.8 

73.4 

28.4 

92.1 

68.6 

154.4 

31.6 

158.8 

8.3 

113.2 

14.5 

127.8 

4.9 

123.7 

.2 

J1.2 

{9162. 5 

1.2 

(29.8) 

9./ 

(83.2) 

16.4 

132.7 

12.2 

229.5 

1.1 

159.4 

1.3 

(65.1) 

7.6 

(82. 3) 

1.8 

77.2 

4.9 

5.1 

.7 

84.2 

.1 

39.4 

J417.7 
387.9 
304.7 
437.4 
669  9 
826.3 
761.1 
678  8 
756.0 
761.1 
845.3 
884.7 


668 

610 

451 

610 

942 

1,149 

1,018 

921 

1,035 

1.049 

1,112 

1,136 


Fiscal  year 


New 

loans         Repiy- 
made        ments 


Loans 
can- 
celed 


Loans 
charted 


Ad-  . 
ditions 
(de- 


End  of  year 


oft    ductions) 


Quantity 

(million 

Value       pounds) 


"2 59.5  272.3 

"3 51.4  241.8 

]lli 37.6  269.1 

\lll 30.1  161.0 

19?6 315.8  81.7 

Transition 

,„g"a'ter 150.4  11.5 

9"-  285.2  124.0 

nil —  282.9  184.1 

1979 228.7  71.4 

1980 172.0  260.1 


.3 
.1 

'I 
(') 

'I 

(') 

5.4 

.7 


(212.8) 

671.5 

870 

(190.4) 

481.1 

636 

(231.5) 

249.6 

393 

(131. 1) 

118.5 

193 

234.1 

352.6 

338 

138.8 

491.4 

152 

161.0 

652.4 

556 

98.8 

751.2 

605 

152.0 

903.2 

691 

(88.8) 

814.4 

647 

>  Less  than  {50,000. 


The  cumulative  loss  on  tobacco  loans  from 
1933  through  flscal  year  1980  amoimU  to 
$56,719,000.  This  loss  is  about  1  percent  of 
the  total  tobacco  loan  volume.  A  detailed 
display  of  annual  loan  losses  since  1960  is 
shown  in  Table  3.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son, the  cumulative  financial  loss  on  the  to- 
bacco loan  pi  ogram  represents  0.3  percent  of 
CCCs  total  cumulative  loss  of  $19.1  billion 
on  all  commodity  loan  Inventory  operations 
The  supply  control  feature  of  the  tobacco 
program  effectively  helps  maintain  prices 
above   the   support   level,    thus  minimizing 

TABLE  3.— TOBACCO  PRICE 
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loan  charge-offs  and  losses  for  CCC.  In  recent 
years,  service  charges  have  actually  exceeded 
loan  charge-ofTs,  so  the  cumulative  loss  fig- 
ure decreased  between  1972  and  1978.  During 
fiscal  year  1979.  CCC  suffered  a  large  loan 
loss  of  $5.4  million  due  almost  entirely  to  a 
fire  which  destroyed  a  warehouse  In  Ken- 
tucky. CCC  self-insures  the  tobacco  it  holds 
as  collateral  so  such  fire  losses  are  charged 
off  against  the  loan  program.  The  current 
cumulative  loss  of  $56.7  million  Is  a  new  peak 
level  for  the  price  support  program. 
SUPPORT  PROGRAIM  COST,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR  S^CE  I960  AND  CUMULATIVE  SINCE  1933 
[Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


EXPORT   ASSISTANCE 

Since  the  time  of  the  earliest  colonial 
settlemenu  in  Virgmia  through  the  present, 
tobacco  has  been  an  important  export  prod- 
uct. In  recent  years,  tobacco  leaf  and  prod- 
uct exports  have  taken  about  four-tenths  ol 
the  U.S.  tobacco  crop.  The  value  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  product  exports  in  1980  vas 
about  $2.4  billion.  Exports  were  partially  off- 
set by  $487  million  in  imports  of  primarily 
oriental  tobacco,  used  in  blends  with  domes- 
tic tobacco.  So  the  tobacco  trade  picture  for 
1980  shows  a  favorable  balance  of  about 
$1.9  billion. 


Fiscal  year 


Loans 
charfcd     Other  costs  > 
off      (recoMrict) 


Net  loss 

(lain)  on 

price-suppoil 

activities 


Cumulative 

loss  on 

piice-support 

activities 

(since  1933) 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


(1.235 

1,239 

9,654 

16,404 

12,220 

1,133 

1,2N 

7,(30 

1,830 

4,929 

6S9 


((1,409) 
(597^ 
(390) 
(334) 
(703) 
(760) 
(965) 

^' 
2 
397 


((174) 
643 

9.264 

16, 070 

11,517 

373 

333 

7.630 

1,836 

4,932 

1,056 


'.1,404 
2,047 
11,311 
27,381 
38,898 
39,  271 
39.604 
47,234 
49,  070 

54,  002 

55,  05<1 


Fiscal  yeai 


Lotns 
charjed      Other  costs ' 
on      (recoveries) 


Cumulative 

Net  loss  loss  on 

(tain)  on      price-support 

price-support  activities 

activities        (since  1933) 


1971 

1972 ■"" 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 :;;;" 

Transition  quarter. 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


103 
340 
145 
2S 

170 
1 

I 

182 

II 

'  5,  362 

71 


'  Le^?'th'an Vsoo  """'""''  """  '*"'"  '•""'"  "  "collateral  lees." 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided  ex- 
port assistance  for  tobacco  much  as  it  has 
for  other  agricultural  commodities.  Begin- 
ning in  1954.  tobacco  was  eligible  for  sale 
under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Food  Assistance  Act  (com- 
monly referred   to  as  P.L.  480  or  Pood  for 

^m*»^,'*?  """"^  payments  program  was 
initiated  in  1966  and  lasted  until  1973 
Tobacco  sales  have  been  financed  under  the 
CCC  short  term  credit  program  since  1967 
Finally,  the  USDA  supplemented  advertis- 
ing expenditures  of  trade  associations  in  a 


(3) 

(131) 

(360) 

9 

(1,316) 

(829) 

(807) 

(450) 

(837) 

8 

(35) 


100 

209 

(216) 

35 

(1, 146) 

(828) 

(806) 

(267) 

(827) 

6,370 

36 


S5, 158 
55,367 
55, 151 
55,168 
54,040 
53, 212 
52,407 
52. 140 
51,313 
56,683 
56.719 


Operat'i"ns.'^a'n7ual  issues":  ^°"""'^"'  '='*'"'  '="''°""°"-  "•"<"<  ""  f"""^*"  Con«ition.  and 


cooperative  program  to  encourage  the  use  of 
U.S.  tobacco  in  foreign  manufacturers' 
blends.  This  effort  was  discontinued  after 
1975. 

PtJBUC     LAW     480 

The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Pooa  Assistance  Act  was  passed  to  achieve 
the  specific  goals  of  developing  new  markets 
for  farm  products,  disposing  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities,  combating  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  encouraging  economic  devel- 
opment in  developing  nations,  and  promoting 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 


original  Act  as  passed  in  1954  authorized  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  local 
currency,  the  donation  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties, and  the  barter  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  strategic  materials.  In  1959,  a  new 
provision  was  added  to  authorize  dollar  sales 
under  long-term  credit. 

In  1966,  Congress  revised  and  reorganized 
the  Food  for  Peace  legislation.  The  major 
emphasis  of  the  program  shifted  from  surplus 
disposal  to  market  development  and  humani- 
tarian assistance.  Commodity  sales  activities 
were  consolidated  under  Title  I.  Credit  sales 
under  TUle  I  are  referred  to  as  concessional 
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sales  because  of  the  long  payment  period  (up 
to  40  years)  and  the  low  Interest  charges 
(about  2  or  3  percent).  Dollar  credit  sales 
have  completely  replaced  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  and  barter  transactions.  Com- 
modities purchased  by  developing  countries 
are  resold  by  the  local  government  to  gen- 
erate public  funds  that  can  be  used  for  de- 
velopment purposes.  The  recipient  nation 
begins  repaying  the  United  States  in  dollars 
at  the  end  of  a  si)eclfied  grace  period.  In 
addition,  up  to  20  percent  of  the  debt  obliga- 
tion may  be  forgiven  if  the  recipient  nation 


uses  funds  for  approved  development  pur- 
poses. Table  4  shows  aniiual  data  on  the  con- 
cessional sales  and  barter  of  tobacco  under 
P.L.  480.  Credit  buyers  are  typically  prompt 
in  making  payments  under  terms  of  the  sales 
agreements  and  arrears  are  minimal.  How- 
ever, data  are  not  available  on  a  commcxlity 
basis  to  show  the  outstanding  debt  for  to- 
t>acco  sales. 

Legislation  passed  in  1977  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  give  priority  to  the 
programming  of  food  and  fiber  commodities 
in  Title  I  sales.  This  legislative  restriction 


did  not  cause  a  change  In  the  program  since 
tobacco  had  never  constituted  a  large  share 
of  the  concessional  sales.  Typically,  tobacco 
has  amounted  to  about  2  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  annual  Title  I  shipments. 

Even  though  PL.  480  contains  provisions 
for  the  donation  of  agricultural  products 
(Title  II),  tobacco  has  never  been  included 
as  a  donated  commodity.  Prior  to  1966  It  was 
merely  a  USDA  policy  to  exclude  tobacco. 
Then,  in  the  legislative  revisions  of  1966. 
tobacco  was  expressly  prohibited  from 
donation. 


TABLE  4.-CCC  FINANCED  TOBACCO  SALES  UNDER  PUBLIC  UW  480,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR  1955-80 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Concessional  sales 


Fiscal  year 


Local 
currency 


Dollar 
credit 


Barter 
exchanges 


Total 


1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


(3, 942 
39.655 
54. 167 
28,019 
29, 324 
33.634 
29.571 
19. 928 
23.296 
24, 357 
15. 357 
30.061 
16. 678 
22.466 
18,271 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1,607 

2,928 

4,658 

1,027 

4.539 

8.656 

12,992 


0 

0 

0 

(422 

1.029 

19, 154 

25,618 

42. 502 

16, 228 

11,024 

29,093 

69, 370 

31, 592 

8,281 

14.462 


(3, 942 
39,655 
54.167 
28,441 
30.353 
52,788 
55,189 
62,430 
41,131 
38,309 
49,108 
100,458 
52,809 
39,403 
45.725 


Concessional  sales 


Fiscal  year 


Local 
currency 


Dollar 
credit 


Barter 
exchanjes 


ToUl 


1970 

1971 

1972... 

1973 

1974.. 

1975 

1976 

Transition  quarter. 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


8.318 
15,796 
18, 925 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


14.219 

10, 121 

5,415 

29,601 

30,908 

17,679 

14.995 

3,023 

50,222 

4,522 

7,348 

2.692 


4.871 
185 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


27.40$ 

26.1tt 

24.340 

29,60! 

30,908 

17,67i 

14,995 

3,023 

50.222 

4,522 

7.348 

2,692 


Total. 


427. 825 


227. 153 


273. 831 


932. 74< 


Source:  Compiled  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Report  of  Financial  Conditions  and  Operations,  annual  issues. 


Through  1966,  PL.  480  shipments  were  an 
Important  share  of  total  tobacco  exports 
from  the  U.S.  From  10  to  20  percent  of  total 
tobacco  exports  were  accounted  for  by  the 
concessional  sales  program.  Since  then  the 
program  has  played  a  diminishing  role  in  the 
export  market.  During  the  past  ten  years 
less  than  5  percent  of  total  tobacco  exports 
have  been  financed  through  P.L.  480.  Table 
4  shows  value  of  P.L.  480  sales  by  flscal  year. 
During  flscal  1980  long  term  dollar  credit 
sales  amounted  to  $2.7  million. 

Export  payments 
Beginning  In  1966,  under  CCC  Charter  Act 
authority,  the  tiSDA  made  export  payments 
on  tobacco.  The  oldest  crops  in  storage  quali- 
fied for  a  10  cent  per  pound  payment  while 
the  more  recent  crops  quallfled  for  5  cents 
per  pound.  These  payments  to  exporters  were 
initiated  in  response  to  a  decline  In  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  market  at  the  same  time 
loan  stocks  were  building  to  unacceptably 
high  levels.  The  export  payments  program 
was  Intended  to  make  U.S.  tobacco  more 
competitive  with  foreign  grown  tobacco  sold 
at  lower  prices  liecause  of  subsidies,  pref- 
erential duties,  bilateral  trading  arrange- 
ments, and  cheaper  foreign  labor  and  land. 
Export  subsidies  were  terminated  for  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, after  the  1972  crop.  The  termina- 
tion came  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  gen- 
eral decrease  in  commodity  stocks  and  farm 
prices  were  reaching  record  highs.  Total  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  seven  years  of 
export  subsidies  on  tobacco  was  about  $220 
minion.  Table  5  shows  export  payments  for 
tobacco  by  fiscal  year. 

Table  6. — Export  payments  for  tobacco  by 

fiscal  year,  1966-1980 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year:  Export  payments  • 


1976  

Transition  quarter 
19T7  

1978  

1979 

1980  


.8 

.  1 

.1 

(•■) 

0 

0 


1966 
1967 


33.1 


1968  28.4 


1969 


27.9 


1970  29.  5 


1971 


29.1 


1972  26  7 


1973 
1974 
1976 


27.8 

13.7 

3.1 


Total     '220.2 

*  The  program  originated  in  1966  and  was 
terminated  In  1973.  All  payments  made  fol- 
lowing termination  are  for  prior  obligations. 

'■  Less  than  $50,000. 

■^  Total  differs  from  sum  due  to  rounding 
error. 

Source:  Compiled  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Report  of  Financial  Conditions 
and  Operations,  annual  issues. 

Short  term  export  credit 
The  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales  Program  was 
established  in  1966  as  a  method  of  encourag- 
ing private  exporters  to  expand  overseas 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  products  as 
well  as  to  maintain  the  U.S.  in  a  competi- 
tive position  among  other  sellers.  Approved 
sales  are  financed  by  CCC  for  periods  from 
6  months  to  36  months.  The  program  is  not 
intended  to  displace  cash  sales.  Only  se- 
lected commodities  with  supplies  in  excess 
of  domestic  and  normal  export  requirements 
are  eligible,  and  the  sale  must  be  to  new 
markets  or  in  excess  of  normal  markets  vol- 
ume. 

Each  month  the  USDA  annoimces  the  in- 
terest rate  to  be  charged  and  the  commodi- 
ties eligible  for  credit  sale  to  foreign  buyers. 
Private  exporters  then  apply  for  approval 
and  registration  of  qualifying  sales.  After 
an  acceptable  letter  of  credit  In  favor  of 
CCC  has  been  received  from  an  approved 
bank,  and  the  exporter  provides  the  needed 
documentation,  CCC  purchases  the  account 
receivable  from  the  U.S.  exporter.  As  pay- 
ments fall  due,  the  CCC  draws  under  the  let- 
ter of  credit  for  the  amoimt  financed  plus 
accrued  interest. 

Since  initiation  of  Commercial  Export 
Credit  Sales  in  1967,  through  fiscal  year  1980, 
CXJC  has  financed  $9,296.1  million  in  agri- 
cultural product  sales.  Tobacco  has  been  an 
Important  export  item  for  the  program, 
amounting  to  $634.6  million  or  7  percent 
of  total  financing.  Table  6  shows  annual  ex- 
port credit  financing  for  tobacco.  Most  to- 
bacco sales  are  made  under  credit  terms  of 


12  or  18  months,  so  CCC  quickly  recovers 
its  outlays.  Data  are  not  available  to  show 
the  exact  amount  of  outstanding  debt  on 
tobacco  credit  sales,  but  it  Is  approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  of  sales  during  the  pre- 
vious 18  months. 

Table  6. — CCC  export  credit  sales  of  tobacco, 
by  fiscal  year.  1967-80 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Export 

credit 

Fiscal    year :  soles 

1967  - -—  27.6 

1968 14. 1 

1969   12.8 

1970 46.7 

1971   —  76.3 

1972   41.9 

1973   34.3 

1974  3.3 

1976  61.6 

1976   81.0 

Transition  quarter 21.7 

1977  66.9 

1978   46.1 

1979 69.2 

1980 34.4 

Total      '634.6 

'  Total  differs  from  sum  due  to  rounding 
error. 

Source:  Compiled  from  Commodity  Credit 
(Corporation,  Report  of  Financial  Conditions 
and  Operations,  annual  Issues. 

OTHER  TOBACCO  RELATED  ACTIVrnES 

The  focus  upon  tobacco  programs  and  Fed- 
eral expenditures  has  to  this  point  been 
limited  to  data  on  financial  transfers  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  private  sector. 
Not  discussed  until  now  are  services  provided 
to  the  tobacco  industry  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  there  are  the  admin- 
istrative services  related  to  operating  the 
price  support  program.  Additional  services 
that  benefit  the  tobacco  Industry  are  the  in- 
spection and  grading  of  tobacco  at  auction 
markets,  reporting  prices  and  volume  during 
the  trading  season  through  a  market  news 
service,  and  conducting  research  and  exten- 
sion programs  aimed  at  improving  tobacco 
production  and  marketing  techniques.  The 
flscal  year  cost,  since  1977,  of  each  of  these 
service  activities  Is  shown  In  table  7. 
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AdminiatratUm  of  the  price  support  program 
A  portion  of  the  office  staff  In  some  600 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  county  offices,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
headquarters  staff  time,  is  devoted  to  admin- 
istering the  marketing  quota  and  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  tobacco  price  support  program. 
In  fiscal  19S0,  some  $13.9  million  was  spent 
for  salaries  and  related  expenses  of  ASC8 
personnel  working  on  the  tobacco  program. 

TABLE     7.-EXPENDITURES     FOR     SELECTED     TOBACCO 
RELATED  ACTIVITIES  BY  FISCAL  YEAK.  1977-»0 

|ln  million*  of  dollars! 


f  ijcil  year— 


Aclivily 


1977    1978    1979      1980 


Administration    ol    prKe    support 

proiram 15.9  10.3  12.8  13.9 

Inspection  and  trading 6.3  6.2  6.1  6.2 

Market  news  teportini . .5  .4  .b  .5 

Research  and  eitension 7.3  7.2  7.4  8.1 

WljcelUneouj 5  .9  .6  .6 


Source:  Compiled  from  records  of  tlie  Office  of  Minaiement 
and  Finance.  U.S.  Department  ot  Airiculture. 

Tobacco  inapectiOT^  and  grading  and  market 
news  services 
The  Tabocco  Inspection  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vides that  the  TTSDA  will  furnish,  without 
charge,  inspection  and  grading  services  at 
tobacco  auction  markets.  The  absence  of  fees 
for  tobacco  inspection  and  grading  has  been 
rationalized  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
government  collects  a  great  deal  of  revenue 
from  tobacco  excise  taxes.  Federal  tobacco 
tax  collections  amounted  to  $2.6  billion  In 
fiscal  1980.  The  establishment  of  uniform 
standards  of  quality,  with  grading  by  un- 
biased experts,  assures  that  auction  markets 
perform  efficiently  and  fairly.  Federal  grad- 
ing also  provides  an  assurance  of  quality  for 
tobacco  held  as  collateral  for  CCC  price  sup- 
port loans.  In  fiscal  1980,  (6.2  million  was 
spent  for  salaries,  expenses,  and  support  for 
seasonal  tobacco  Inspectors  employed  by  the 
USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
(AMS). 

Along  with  inspection  and  grading.  AMS 
provides  a  market  news  service  for  sellers 
and  buyers  of  tobacco.  Daily  reports  of 
grades,  prices  and  sales  volume  at  the  auction 
markets  are  distributed  throughout  the  to- 
bacco Industry.  The  coet  of  the  tobacco  news 
service  in  fiscal  1980  was  (0.6  million.  Similar 
market  news  services  are  provided  for  prac- 
tically all  agricultural  commodities.  Market 
news  services  are  designed  to  provide  farm- 
ers with  timely,  accurate,  and  unbiased  In- 
formation on  market  conditions.  This  enables 
the  farmers  to  better  make  decisions  on 
where  and  when  to  sell,  and  at  what  price. 
Tobacco  research  and  extension 

The  nSDA  has  long  funded  production  and 
economic  research  related  to  tobacco  as  well 
as  other  agricultural  crops.  Research  results 
are  disseminated  to  the  Industry  through 
the  Extension  Service.  Following  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  on  "Smoking  and  Health" 
in  1964,  the  USOA  initiated  research  to  de- 
velop a  tobacco  that  would  be  safer  to  the 
health  of  smokers.  USDA  expenditures  on  re- 
search and  extension  related  to  tobacco  pro- 
duction and  marketing  amounted  to  (8.1  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1980.  The  health  related  por- 
tion of  the  research  budget  amounted  to 
(3.7  million. 

SUMMAKT 

Current  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs  related  to  tobacco  production  and 
marketing  include:  (1)  a  price  support  pro- 
gram utilizing  marketing  quotas  and  non- 
recourse loans,  (2)  long  term  credit  sales 
under  P.L  480,  (3)  short  term  export  credit 
financing.   (4)    Inspection  and  grading,   (5) 


market  news  services,  plus  (6)  research  and 
extension. 

Critics  of  tobacco  and  smoking  often  single 
out  the  price  support  program  from  the  sev- 
eral tobacco  related  activities  of  the  USDA 
and  refer  to  It  as  the  "government  subsidy" 
for  tobacco  growers.  There  are  two  basic  ele- 
ments to  the  price  support  program,  nonre- 
course loans  and  marketing  quotas.  Under 
the  loan  provisions  of  the  program,  farmers 
are  given  advances  on  tobacco  that  Is  ac- 
cepted as  collateral  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  happens  when  tobacco  does 
not  sell  at  auction  above  the  specified  loan 
rate. 

Producer  associations  act  as  agents  for 
CCC  by  making  advances  to  producers;  re- 
drylng,  packing  and  storing  the  tobacco 
held  as  collateral:  and  finally  selling  the 
tobacco  and  paying  off  the  loans  from  CCC 
with  Interest.  If  tobacco  is  sold  below  the 
loan  rate  then  CCC  accepts  the  loss,  known 
as  a  loan  charge-off.  On  the  other  hand, 
proceeds  from  sales  in  excess  of  outstanding 
loans  are  distributed  to  producers.  So  the 
loan  program  guarantees  tobacco  producers 
a  specified  minimum  price  and  provides 
them  any  benefit  from  higher  market  prices. 
In  addition  markets  are  stabilized  by  the 
presence  of  loan  stocks  that  are  available 
to  private  buyers. 

CCC  records  show  that  since  1933  over  (5 
billion  has  been  loaned  to  tobacco  growers. 
The  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1980  was, (815  million.  While  loan 
charge-offs  have  now  reached  a  cumulative 
total  of  (56.7  million,  the  loss  had  dimin- 
ished over  the  last  few  years  because  of  an- 
nual recoveries  In  excess  of  charge-offs.  The 
recoveries  are  actually  service  charges  or  col- 
lateral fees  that  accompany  loan  repayments. 
But,  in  fiscal  1979  there  was  a  large  net  loss 
of  (5.4  million  on  tobacco  price  support 
loan  operations  due  primarily  to  a  fire  at  a 
Kentucky  warehouse  holding  collateral  to- 
bacco. In  fiscal  1980  there  was  a  small  net 
loss  of  (36,000. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  price  support 
program  is  marketing  quotas.  The  national 
marketing  quota  is  the  amount  of  tobacco 
production  (with  allowance  for  stocks) 
needed  to  satisfy  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mand at  or  above  a  loan  rate  price.  The  na- 
tional quota  is  divided  among  tobacco  pro- 
ducers who  must  then  restrict  production 
to  a  farm  allotment  level.  So  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram serve  to  limit  supplies  and  thereby 
raise  market  prices  above  the  loan  rate.  This 
supply  control  feature  explains  why  the  to- 
bacco taken  as  loan  collateral  Is  eventually 
sold  with  little  or  no  loss  to  the  govertunent. 
The  only  government  cost  associated  with 
marketing  quotas  is  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion. In  fiscal  1980  the  administrative  cost 
of  managing  the  entire  price  support  pro- 
gram was  (13.9  million. 

Two  different  USDA  programs  provide  cred- 
it to  foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  tobacco.  These 
indirectly  benefit  tobacco  producers  by  help- 
ing to  expand  the  export  market.  Under  P.L. 
480  (Pood  for  Peace),  long  term  dollar  credit 
sales  are  made  to  developing  nations.  In 
fiscal  1980.  long  term  credit  sales  of  tobacco 
amounted  amounted  to  (2.7  million.  Short 
term  credit  financing  from  CCC  for  commer- 
cial sales  Is  the  more  Important  market  ex- 
pansion activity.  Short  term  credit  tobacco 
.sales  amounted  to  (31.4  million  in  fiscal  1980. 
Both  the  long  term  and  short  term  credit 
financing  are  recoverable  outlays.  Data  are 
not  available  on  the  exact  amount  of  out- 
standing debt  owed  the  CCC  for  credit  sales 
of  tobacco. 

Other  tobacco  related  activities  of  the 
USDA  include:  (1)  the  inspection  and  grad- 
ing of  tobacco  at  auction  markets  with  no 
charge  to  sellers  or  buyers.  (2)  market  news 
reports  on  auction  sales  activity,  and  (3) 
research  and  extension  on  tobacco  produc- 


tion and  marketing.  Table  8  shows  annual 
costs  for  each  of  the  separate  USDA  tobacco 
activities  for  the  past  four  years  and  esti- 
mates for  1981.  During  fiscal  1980,  nonrecov- 
erable  expenditures  by  the  USDA  for  tobac- 
co related  activities  amount  to  (29.3  million. 
Additional  outlays  were  made  under  various 
loan  programs  but  these  will  be  recovered, 
with  interest,  as  the  borrowers  repay  their 
debts. 

TABLE  8.-0UTLAYS  FOR  CURRENT  TOBACCO  RELATED 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
BY  FISCAL  YEAK,  1977-80,  1981  ESTIMATE 

(In  millions  ol  dollars) 

Fiscal  year— 


1977     1978     1979     1980  •  1981 


Nonrecoverable  eipenses: 
Net  loss  (gain)  on  price 

support   loan   opera- 

tions^.. (0.3)  (0.8)      5.4     <*)         0.7 

Administration    of    the 

price  support  proiram.     IS.  9    10.3      12.8    13.9      IS.  I 
Inspection  and  (raaini. .      6.3     6.2       6.1      6.2       7.4 

Market  news  services .S       .4         .S        .5         .6 

Research  and  extension..      7.0     7.Z     7.4       8.1       8.2 
Miscellaneous .-        .8       .9         .6       .6         .6 

Total 30.2    24.2      32.8    29.3      32.6 

Recoverable  loan  outlays: 
Additions    (deductions) 

to  outstandini   price 

support  loans.. 161.0    98.8    152.0(88.8)    20.S 

Loni- term  credit  sales...    55.6      1.1       7.1      2.7       0 
Short-term  credit  sales..    F6.9    46  1      69.2    31.4     «0 


I  Estimated. 

■The  cumulative  net  loss  on  tobacco  price  support  loan 
operations  since  1933  is  J56  700,000. 

>  Less  than  }50,000.  These  data  are  (ross  loan  outlays  with 
no  adjustment  for  loan  recoveries.  Data  are  not  available  on  a 
commodity  basis  for  loan  recoveries. 

•  All-risk  loan  fuarantee  provisions  where  introduced  in 
local  1981.  The  chanie  from  direct  loans  to  loan  luaranttM 
eliminates  all  outlays  euept  in  the  case  of  any  default. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  liad  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  committees  on  which  we  have  served. 
I  know  him  to  be  a  nan  of  great  sin- 
cerity, certainly  of  absolutely  Impeccable 
integrity,  and  dedicated  to  improving  the 
lot  of  all  Americans  in  his  work  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  must  suggest 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  in  all  def- 
erence, that  he  is  not  fully  cognizant 
of  what  the  effects  would  be  of  the 
amendment  he  is  offering. 

He  and  perhaps  other  Members  of  this 
body  are  not  aware  of  the  not  only  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  abolition  of  the  to- 
bacco program  but  also  of  the  social  Im- 
pact, of  what  it  really  means  to  farming 
ui  those  States,  and  they  are  indeed  few 
in  number  in  which  tobacco  has  become 
known  as  the  cash  crop,  the  money  crop. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  abolition  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  his  amendment  suggests,  would 
not  decrease  the  amount  of  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  but  it  would 
certainly  rearrange  in  numbers  and  In- 
dividuals who  are  now  in  the  production 
of  that  valuable  crop. 

We  have  124.000  farmers  in  Kentucky 
producing  tobacco.  We  are  the  largest 
hurley  State.  We  are  not  the  largest  to- 
bacco producing  State.  We  will  hear  from 
that  State,  I  am  certain,  as  this  dis- 
cussion progresses.  But  as  most  Senators 
understsuid,  there  is  a  so-called  flue- 
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cured  area  of  tobacco  production  and  a 
burley  area  of  tobacco  production.  Ken- 
tucky leads  in  burley.  There  are  124,000- 
plus  farmers.  The  average  allotment  to 
those  farmers  is  about  1.3  acres.  The  av- 
erage production  is  just  over  2  acres. 

What  happens  if  this  program  is  abol- 
ished? 

Obviously  the  companies  will  want  to 
continue  to  receive  tobacco  to  produce 
their  products.  They  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, seek  out  those  farmers  who  pro- 
duce in  large  amounts  and  can  produce 
in  large  acreage,  contract  for  their  pro- 
duction, get  it  at  a  lower  rate,  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
now  able  to  stay  on  the  farm  just  be- 
cause of  the  cash  income  from  that  little 
plot  of  tobacco  will  not  only  be  out  of 
tobacco  production  but  many  of  them 
without  any  question  will  be  out  of  pro- 
duction, period,  and  will  be  off  the  farm 
and  that  land,  some  of  it,  will  be  diverted 
to  other  purposes. 

So,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  this 
crop.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  it 
would  have  an  impact  on  the  amount  of 
other  crops  that  are  produced  and  that, 
in  turn,  could  have  an  impact  upon  the 
supply  of  agricultural  products  in  this 
land. 

My  colleague  from  Kentucky  is  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  individual 
families  and  how  they  deal  with  this 
question  of  tobacco. 

We  have  initiated  certain  programs  to 
help,  for  instance,  youngsters  go  to  col- 
lege. I  venture  to  say  that  more  Ken- 
tuckians  have  received  a  college  educa- 
tion because  of  the  tobacco  program  and 
by  no  other  reason  than  by  all  the  Fed- 
eral programs  we  have  in  the  State  to 
help  educate  young  people,  and  it  has 
not  cost  the  CJovemment  a  penny.  It  is 
that  cash  income  that  comes  in  Ken- 
tucky at  the  end  of  the  year,  November 
and  December,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  .Tanuary  and  February,  that 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farms  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  for  what  purpose  are  we 
willing  to  eliminate  this  program?  I  am 
conscious  of  the  difBculties  we  face.  I 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  have  been  through  these  ago- 
nizing sessions  where  we  have  cut  back 
on  child  nutrition  programs,  help  for  the 
elderly,  help  for  our  cities  and  towns 
employment  programs,  and  whatever  I 
know  what  we  are  faced  with.  So  if  there 
were  a  great  budget  impact  I  would  look 
with  somewhat  more  favor  upon  this  pos- 
sibility. By  the  distinguished  Senators 
own  figures,  this  program  has  cost  $57 
million,  and  that  is  in  48  years. 

We  think  .sometimes  of  a  program  in 
the  $50  million  category  as  not  being  too 
expensive  nationwide.  That  is  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  program  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  what  the  agricul- 
tural program  has  cost  in  this  country 
has  gone  to  this  particular  program. 

We  have  been  worried  about  the  cost 
of  the  farm  bill  that  we  are  dealing  with 
now. 

The  Federal  tax  on  tobacco,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  this  one  product  is  more  every 
year  than  the  cost  of  this  entire  farm  bill 


that  we  are  trying  to  get  passed  right 
now  to  help  the  farmers  of  this  country — 
one  product.  And  that  is  just  the  Federal 
tax.  If  we  add  the  local,  if  we  add  the 
State  tax,  we  triple  that,  and  the  tax 
revenue  off  of  tobacco  is  three  times 
what  the  grower  out  there  gets  for  grow- 
ing the  product.  So  it  is  a  pretty  good 
bargain. 

For  276,000  farmers  in  22  States 
tobacco  is  the  principal  cash  crop. 

The  program  just  provides  market 
stability.  It  is  not  a  subsidy.  The  Govern- 
ment gets  its  money  back.  Scrnie  of  these 
43  years  this  program  has  been  in  effect 
the  Government  has  made  a  profit  and 
will  in  the  future  in  some  of  the  years. 

The  tobacco  program  benefits  pro- 
ducers on  small  farms.  The  size  of  the 
average  allotment  for  burley  and  flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  1  acre  for  burley  and 
3  '4  acres  for  flue-cured,  respectively. 

The  cash  income  that  producers  on 
small  farms  receive  from  tobacco  allot- 
ments enables  them  to  pr(x!uce  other 
commodities. 

What  happens  if  all  of  these  small 
farmers  or  if  very  many  of  them  have  to 
leave  the  farm?  Where  is  the  city  in  the 
United  States  that  has  excess  jobs  avail- 
able to  take  care  of  these  farm  families, 
the  youngsters,  the  parents,  who  cannot 
stay  on  the  farm  and  continue  to  make  a 
living  because  all  tobacco  production 
goes  to  the  bigger  farms,  and  it  is  not 
scattered  across  these  22  States  as  it  is 
now  through  the  allotment  system? 
There  is  no  place  for  them  to  go. 

There  is  the  question,  that  is  trouble- 
some to  me  as  an  individual  and  it  is 
troublesome  to  all  those  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
relating  to  smoking  and  health. 

Those  who  have  been  most  adamantly 
concerned  abouc  the  smoking  and  health 
issue  have  concluded  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  program  would  not  in  any 
.'^ense  enhance  the  effort  to  discourage 
the  use  of  tobacco  products.  Joseph 
Califano,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  if  there  is  a 
more  vigorous  antitobacco  individual 
than  he  is  I  do  not  know  who  it  would  be, 
concluded  that  the  issues  are  separate, 
that  eliminating  this  program  will  not  in 
any  way  advance  the  cause  that  he 
advocates. 

And  many  others  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Some  actually  believe 
that  it  would  do  just  the  opposite.  With 
prcxluction  centered  in  the  big  produc- 
ing areas,  with  the  companies  able  to 
contract  out  for  direct  purchases,  elimi- 
nating the  whole  warehouse  industry, 
which  is  another  industry  that  would  be 
severely  affected,  tobacco  would  be 
cheaper,  cigarettes  may  be  cheaper,  and 
young  people  may  be  more  encouraged 
to  smoke.  So  it  could  have  the  very  op- 
posite effect  than  of  what  tho.se  who  have 
a  great  concern  about  that  issue  might 
expect. 

The  tobacco  program  is  working  well. 
There  is  no  question.  It  is  the  best,  most 
efficient,  least  costly  program  that  has 
ever  been  devised  to  assist  in  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  this  country. 

And  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  pro- 


gram is  that  it  has  been  flexible.  It  has 
been  changed  a  number  of  times 
throughout  the  years  to  meet  various 
situations  that  develop. 

A  few  years  ago  we  changed  from  the 
acreage  allotment  to  the  poundage  allot- 
ment because  farmers  became  so  efficient 
they  could  produce  so  much  on  an  acre 
that  there  was  little  control  left.  So  they 
were  willing  to  accept  a  poundage  in- 
stead of  an  acreage  allotment. 

But  numerous  times  down  through  the 
years  changes  have  been  made  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  deal  with  situations 
that  have  developed.  If  we  have  a  sur- 
plus in  one  particular  grade,  if  there  Is 
a  potential  exposure  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  because  of  the  way  the  pro- 
gram is  working  at  one  time,  then 
changes  have  been  made  to  correct  those 
situations,  and  that  is  why  it  has  not 
been  costly. 

Changes  are  still  apt  to  be  made.  But 
the  way  to  do  it  is  through  the  hearing 
pr(x:ess,  determining  what  the  problem 
is  and  what  the  correct  solutions  are, 
and  not  to  try  to  rewrite  a  program  or 
eliminate  it  here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  there  is  no 
complaint  that  I  am  aware  of,  there  Is 
no  complaint  about  the  allotment  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  have  people  clamoring 
to  grow  tobacco  who  say  they  are  closed 
out  because  of  the  allotment  system  in 
our  State,  because  people  understand 
that  to  make  the  system  work  there  has 
to  be  a  control  of  prcxlucUon. 

What  better  way  to  establish  the  be- 
ginning except  through  the  traditional 
growing  patterns?  That  is  the  way  the 
allotment  system  was  set  up  in  the  be- 
ginning. There  is  each  year  some  acre- 
age, some  poundage,  available  for  new 
growers,  and  it  is  allotted.  "ITie  growers 
themselves  by  referendum  vote  on  what 
kind  of  a  program  they  are  going  to 
have,  and  it  has  been  democratic,  it  has 
been  effective,  and  it  has  produced  a 
steady  supply  of  tobacco  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  export,  and  it  has 
done  so  with  virtually  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  It  has  done 
so  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  kept  income 
coming  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
smaller  farmers  who  otherwise  would  be 
closed  out  from  this  particular  source  of 
incOTne. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate take  into  accoimt  this  program  as  it 
is.  We  have  faced  this  issue  a  number  of 
times  since  I  have  been  here.  Tobacco 
has  been  controversial  since  the  day 
Columbus  approached  the  .shores  of  this 
country,  stopped  on  an  island,  and  wjis 
presented  certain  dried  leaves,  as  he  re- 
ported, that  they  really  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  at  the  time,  threw  them 
away. 

Later  they  learned  what  they  were  for, 
and'  we  have  been  using  them  ever  since. 
It  was  the  first  export  crop  from  the 
United  States. 

TTiomas  Jefferson  decided  that  the 
West  ought  to  be  settled,  and  sent  Lewis 
and  Clark  out  there,  and  he  gave  them 
instructions  to  seek  out  places  where 
tobacco  could  be  raised,  to  send  back  to 
the  capital  that  crop. 

Down  through  the  years  it  has  been 
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important.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
would  say  nobody  ought  to  use  it.  There 
are  people  who  do  not  eat  meat,  people 
who  are  vegetarians.  But  we  believe  in 
this  society  that  a  person  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  determine  what  his  tastes 
are  and  how  he  discharges  them,  and 
until  such  time  as  we  are  ready  to  say 
that  the  product  is  totally  banned  and 
cannot  be  used,  then  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  have  an  orderly  system  that 
benefits  the  most  possible  people,  costs 
the  Government  the  least  possible  cost. 
We  have  that  kind  of  program  now. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  Nortli 
Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  sitting  here  trying  to 
think  of  a  Senator  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  or  affection  than  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  I  fail  to  recall  a 
name. 

I  wish  he  had  not  offered  this  amend- 
ment. I  knew  some  weeks  ago  that  he 
was  contemplating  it,  and  my  opposition 
to  his  amendment  certainly  is  not  per- 
sonal, as  he  knows. 

Nonetheless,  as  I  listen  to  my  friend,  it 
came  to  mind  an  observation  by  maybe 
it  was  Mr.  Dooley  and  Will  Rogers,  who 
said  that  "the  trouble  with  a  lot  of  folks 
is  that  they  know  so  much  that  ain't  so." 
I  noticed  my  friend  referred  to  the  to- 
bacco subsidy.  There  is  no  tobacco  sub- 
sidy. I  noticed  my  friend  paralleled  the 
tobacco  program  with  the  reductions  in 
some  of  the  welfare  programs. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  that  if  he  really 
wants  to  see  a  lollapalooza  of  a  welfare 
program,  let  him  be  successful  in  de- 
stroying the  program  and  then  he  will  see 
people  on  welfare  who  are  now  making  a 
living  productively;  he  will  see  young 
people  not  going  to  college  who  are  going 
to  college  now,  thanks  to  the  incomes  of 
their  parents  who  operate  small  family 
farms. 

Senator  Huddleston  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, the  tobacco  industry  is  America's 
oldest  industry.  It  dates  back  to  John 
Rolfe's  first  export  crop  from  Jamestown 
in  1613. 

You  know,  a  strange  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  until  1978,  about  3  years  ago 
did  anybody  get  around  to  examining 
the  economic  effects  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. But  one  was  made,  a  survey  was 
made,  of  the  direct  and  indirect  contri- 
bution to  the  economy  by  the  Wharton 
Applied  Research  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1978.  Now  that 
research  center  has  extended  its  research 
to  determine  not  only  the  economic  ef- 
fect of  tobacco  nationaUy  in  1979  but  its 
contributions  as  well. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  interested  in  the 
contributions  to  my  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, but  I  am  also  interested  in  the  con- 
tributions of  this  program  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  realize  that  the 
tobacco  industry  provides  2  million  jobs? 
The  tobacco  industry  produces  $30  bil- 
lion in  wages  and  earnings  annually,  $30 


billion?  Do  you  realize  it  represents  $15.5 
billion  in  capital  investment? 

Every  year  this  much-maligned  indus- 
try produces  for  this  Government  and 
for  State  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments $22  billion  in  taxes.  So  the  simple 
arithmetic,  Mr.  President,  is  who  is  doing 
what  to  whom  when  efforts  are  made  to 
destroy  this  program? 

Fifty-eight  billion  dollars  are  added  to 
Americas  GNP  every  year.  That  is  2.4 
percent  of  the  total.  And  yet  I  hear  con- 
stantly "tobacco  subsidies." 

There  is  no  such  thing,  Mr.  President, 
as  a  tobacco  subsidy.  I  wish  we  had  a 
hundred  programs  like  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, because  we  would  not  have  to  col- 
lect any  income  tax  from  anyone. 

There  is  no  tobacco  subsidy.  It  is  the 
other  way  around.  If  you  want  to  find 
a  hard  situation  in  terms  of  providing 
enough  money  for  these  entitlement  pro- 
grams, just  kill  this  program,  that  to- 
bacco program.  You  remove  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  this  program  produces  for 
this  Federal  Government  which  we  so 
readily  appropriate  year  after  year. 

Of  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and 
services  rendered  to  and  by  Americans 
in  1979,  2 ',2  cents  were  generated  by  to- 
bacco; 2.4  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  was  produced  by  this  industry, 
which  is  maligned  day  after  day,  mis- 
represented day  after  day,  not  by  people 
who  are  insincere  but  people  who  are 
sincerely  wrong  or  people  who  are  sin- 
cerely uninformed. 

In  North  Carolina — and  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  flue  cured  as  well  as  the 
burley,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky—the Wharton  Applied  Research 
Center  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
estimates  that  cultivating  243,000  acres 
of  leaf  on  43,000  farms  in  82  of  our  100 
counties,  and  these  are  figures  for  the 
year  1979,  produced  the  equivalent  of 
36.900  year-round  jobs. 

Now  do  you  wonder.  Mr.  President, 
why  I  am  on  my  feet  defending  this  pro- 
gram? I  do  not  know  how  many  of  those 
36,900  jobs  would  be  transferred  to  the 
welfare  rolls. 

I  was  talking  to  a  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  a  non-tobacco-producing 
State.  He  said,  "You  know,  I  used  to  be 
totally  opposed  to  the  tobacco  program 
because  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 
Then  my  brother,"  he  said,  "who  is  the 
president  of  a  large  corporation  with 
plants  all  over  the  country,  straightened 
me  out." 

He  said,  "Don't  you  be  against  the 
tobacco  program,  because,  in  those 
plants  in  the  tobacco  producing  States, 
we  have  the  majority  of  employees  who 
are  able  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege simply  because  they  are  able,  on  the 
side,  to  earn  a  little  money  on  this  casli 
crop." 

In  my  State,  the  work  force  related  to 
tobacco  adds  up  to  224,210  people  at 
harvest  time.  And  that  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  combined  population  of  the  citic 
of  Raleigh  and  Durham. 

There  were  70,000  jobs,  full  time,  in 
the  industry  involving  people  working 
between  the  seedbed  and  the  sales  count- 
er and  almost  2,600  more  North  Caro- 
lina jobs  are  in  industries  supporting 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco;  72,300  Jobs, 
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or  3.3  percent  of  the  State's  private 
workers. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  taxes.  To- 
bacco is  already  the  most  heavily  taxed 
of  any  consumer  product.  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  collected  $6.3  bil- 
lion in  direct  taxes  on  tobacco  on  prod- 
ucts in  the  fiscal  year  1979.  Cigarette 
taxes  alone  represented  98.8  percent  of 
that,  or  $6.2  billion. 

As  my  friend  from  Kentucky  has  said, 
that  is  a  contribution  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  2'/2  times  the  net  U.S. 
spending. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  prolonging  the  debate,  certainly 
none  of  monopolizing  this  floor  because 
there  are  other  Senators  who  want  to 
discuss  this  matter. 

But  I  just  want  to  say,  over  and  over 
again,  there  is  no  tobacco  subsidy.  TTie 
tobacco  program  does  not  detract  or  sub- 
tract from  any  entitlement  program, 
whether  it  be  food  stamps  or  nutrition 
program  or  whatever.  It  is  the  other  way 
around.  We  would  really  be  having  a 
tough  time  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
were  it  not  for  the  tobacco  program. 

I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

TIME  LlMrrATION  AGREEMENTS  ON  CZBTAIIf 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
indicated  that  I  would  try  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  later  in  the  day  and 
also  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  would  try  to  work  up  a  list 
of  amendments  that  we  know  of  that 
are  to  be  offered  by  Members.  I  have 
such  a  list  and  I  submitted  the  list  to 
the  minority  leader  and  he  has  such  a 
list  and  has  submitted  the  list  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  consider.  Once  again,  I  have  no  real 
expectation  that  it  will  be  agreed  to,  but 
let  me  put  this  request.  Then  I  want 
to  move  on,  if  there  is  an  objection,  to 
the  list  of  amendments  that  we  have 
c(»npiled. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  no  later  than  12  mid- 
night this  evening,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  884  and 
that  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2 
hours  and  the  debate  on  any  debatable 
motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes  each  and  that  the  only 
amendments  in  order  shall  be  those  on 
the  following  list,  with  the  specified  re- 
strictions as  to  time  for  debate  as  noted 
thereon. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form  as 
to  the  allocation  of  division  of  time. 

The  list,  Mr.  President,  consists  of  the 
following: 

The  Tower-Heflin  amendment  on  cot- 
ton, with  a  30-minute  time  limitation;  a 
Grassley  amendment  on  export  embargo. 
No.  531,  30  minutes,  equally  divided;  a 
Grassley  amendment  on  a  CCC  loan  in- 
terest reduction,  amendment  No.  533,  30 
minutes,  equally  divided;  a  Grassley 
amendment  on  conservation  tillage, 
amendment  No.  539,  30  minutes,  equally 
divided ;  a  Grassley  amendment  for  pay- 
ments for  farm  lands  conservation, 
amendment  No.  532,  30  minutes,  equally 
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divided;  a  Lugar  amendment  on  target 
price  package,  1  hour,  equally  divided; 
a  Etomenici  amendment  on  agriculture 
export  credit,  20  minutes,  equaUy  di- 
vided; a  Durenberger  amendment,  loan 
marriage  preference,  lO  minutes,  equally 
divided;  a  Hayakawa  amendment,  floral 
checkoff.  15  minutes,  equally  divided;  a 
Hayakawa  amendment,  on  plant  pest,  15 
minutes,  equally  divided;  a  Humphrey 
amendment.  No.  550,  on  sugar,  30  min- 
utes, equally  divided;  a  Helms  amend- 
ment on  export  subsidy,  to  delete  GATT 
provisions,  10  minutes,  equally  divided; 
a  Helms  amendment  on  entitlements,  10 
minutes,  equally  divided;  a  Helms  tech- 
nical amendment;  a  Gorton  cigarette 
amendment,  30  minutes  equally  divided; 
a  Zorinsky  amendment  on  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  rice,  and  milk  target  pricing,  I'z 
hours  equally  divided;  a  Levin  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  amounts  of  deficiency 
payments  from  $50,000  to  $25,000,  20 
minutes  equally  divided;  a  Levin  amend- 
ment to  prevent  State-owned  farms  from 
participating  in  efficiency  programs,  20 
minutes  equally  divided;  two  Eagleton 
amendments  dealing  with  tobacco,  one 
similar  to  amendment  No.  528  and  one 
similar  to  amendment  No.  529,  30  min- 
utes equally  divided  on  each  of  the  two 
amendments;  a  Baucus  amendment  on 
loan  rates  for  wheat,  20  minutes  equally 
divided;  a  Baucus  amendment  on  study 
of  meat  imports,  10  minutes  equally  di- 
vided; a  Baucus  amendment  on  study  of 
potential  protein  byproducts,  10  minutee 
equally  divided;  10  minutes  equally  di- 
vided on  a  Melcher  amendment  dealing 
with  casein;  10  minutes  equally  divided 
on  a  Melcher  amendment  dealing  with 
agriculture  experiment  stations;  20  min- 
utes equaUy  divided  on  a  Melcher  amend- 
ment on  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities with  a  Dole  perfecting  amend- 
ment; a  Melcher  amendment  on  interest 
rates,  another  Melcher  amendment,  and 
perhaps  th.-ec  other  amendments  as  yet 
unspecified. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  list.  The 
request  that  I  now  make  1  have  just 
stated,  that  is,  that  no  other  amend- 
ments be  in  order;  that  the  times  noted 
on  this  list  be  the  times  allocated  for 
debate,  and  that  final  passage  on  the  bill 
occur  not  later  than  12  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Chair 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
my  right  to  object,  and  I  may  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
under  the  time  agreement  he  is  seeking, 
what  would  be  the  time  for  amendments 
to  any  of  the  amendments  listed,  or  is  he 
precluding  any  amendments  to  these 
amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  order  does  not  pro- 
vide for  second-degree  amendments  or  a 
time  for  second-degree  amendments,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  include  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  sorry,  I  could  not 
hear. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 


the  unanimous-consent  request  I  pro- 
pounded would  exclude  second-degree 
amendments  in  that  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  such.  But  1  am  perfectly  willing 
to  amend  the  request  for  the  agreement 
to  include  a  reasonable  time  for  debate 
on  second-degree  amendments. 

Mr.  EXON.  On  any  of  the  amendments 
hereunder? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  not  sure  at  this  time. 
I  wish  to  advise  the  majority  leader,  that 
I  will  have  an  amendment,  hut  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  knows,  1 
am  most  upset  about  the  overall  pro- 
cedures that  led  up  to  and  the  actions 
that  have  thus  far  been  taken  on  the 
farm  bill.  Therefore,  I  must  at  this  time 
object  to  any  amendments  that  might  be 
offered  at  a  later  time  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  un- 
derstand his  concern.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  I  really  had  only  the  smaUest 
hope  that  we  could  have  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  of  this  sort.  I  withdraw 
that  request.  Mr.  President.  Let  me  put 
another  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  following  amendments 
there  be  time  limitations  on  debate  as 
follows,  and  I  will  take  them  one  at  a 
time  so  that  if  there  is  an  objection,  it 
may  be  dealt  with  individually. 

The  Tower-Heflin  amendment  on  cot- 
ton, 30  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  there  is 
one  matter  that  I  think  should  be  re- 
solved now.  That  is  as  to  whether  or 
not  an  amendment  in  tlie  second  degree 
will  be  permitted,  and,  if  so.  the  time 
to  be  allotted  thereto,  and  also  if  such 
other  amendment  has  to  be  germane  to 
the  amendment  in  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator.  Would  he  repeat  his 
statement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  without 
specifying  the  time  for  a  second-degree 
amendment,  this  would  mean  that  the 
second-degree  amendment  could  be 
offered  and  it  would  also  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  time  for  debate.  It 
would  also  mean  that  it  could  be  ger- 
mane or  not  germane.  I  am  just  raising 
the  question  so  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  can  take  whatever 
course  he  wishes  to  take  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  amendments  should  be  ex- 
cluded; whether  or  not  there  .should  be 
time  on  any  such  amendments,  and 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  first 
inclination  and,  indeed,  the  way  I  put 
the  request  was  that  no  second-de- 
gree amendments  would  be  in  order.  But 
I  think  under  the  circumstances  based 
on  the  inquiry  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  other  Senators,  it  would 
be  generally  desirable  to  provide  for 
second-degree  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  as  and  when  times  are  provided 
for  debate  on  amendments  as  they  will 


follow  in  subsequent  requests,  that  one- 
half  of  the  time  allotted  may  be  avail- 
able for  debate  on  any  second  degree 
Eimendment;  that  a  second-degree 
amendment  mu.st  be  germane,  and  that 
there  be  a  time  of  10  minutes  equally 
divided  on  any  p>oint  ol  order  or  appeal 
if  tiic  same  is  submitted.  Now  I  renew 
the  request,  Mr.  President,  for  the  time 
limitation  on  the  Tower-Heflin  cotton 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  ? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
peat the  request  I  wish  to  put  to  the  Sen- 
ate, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Chair.  I  wish  to  include  the  so-called 
boilerplate  language  with  respect  to  the 
time  allocated  for  second  degree  amend - 
Hients  and  the  requirenfeiit  for  germane- 
ness ol  second  degree  anicndments.  and, 
by  the  way,  that  it  muf^l  be  germane  to 
the  amendment,  and  the  times  for  ap- 
peals and  points  of  order  .submitted  shall 
apply  to  each  of  the  tim*;  requests  I  made 
in  this  list  of  amendments. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  re- 
quest lor  30  minute.s  eaually  divided  on 
the  Tower-Heflin  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  the  same  basis  for 
a  Grassley  amendment  No.  531,  30  min- 
utes equally  divided,  on  export  embargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obejction?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  a  Grassley  amend- 
ment No.  533.  the  CCC  loan  interest  re- 
duction. 30  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  a  Grassley  amend- 
ment, conservation  tillage,  amendment 
No.  539.  30  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  a  Grassley  amend- 
ment, payments  for  farmland  conver- 
sion, amendment  No.  532,  30  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
have  the  time  specified  on  my  list. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  I  had,  Mr. 
President,  is  for  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. I  sliall  be  nappy  to  withhold  that 
request  if  tlie  minority  leader  wishes  to 
check  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  leader  would. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw that  for  the  time  being. 

On  the  Lugar  amendment,  on  the  tar- 
get price  package,  1  hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  that  one.  I  think  I 
must  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  is  an  objection  to  the  time 
limitation  on  the  Lugar  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  is  the  Domenici  amendment. 
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agriculture  export  credit  revolving  fund : 
20  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  have  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
to  withhold  this  request  because  there  is 
no  time  limit  indicated  in  this  list. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
that  one  as  well  for  the  time  being. 

I  now  ask,  Mr.  President,  for  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  equally  divided 
on  the  Durenberger  amendment  on  the 
loan  marriage  preference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  Hayakawa  amendment 
on  the  floral  checkoff,  15  minutes  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  Hayakawa  amendment 
on  plant  pests,  15  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER,  A  Humphrey  amendment 
No.  550  dealing  with  sugar.  30  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  constrained  to  object  on  the  part  of 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  Helms  amendment  on 
expert  subsidy  program  to  delete  GATT 
provisions.  Ten  minutes  equally  divided. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  both  of  the 
Helms  amendments  listed  here.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  no  time  indicated,  so  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  to  withhold. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withhold  both  Helms 
amendments  for  the  time  being.  Mr. 
President. 

On  the  Hatfield  amendment  dealing 
with  the  tobacco  program  repeal.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  is  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing, is  it  not.  amendment  No.  524' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  modi- 
fled,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  a  question?  I  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all.  but  mentally.  I  am  coming  out 
with  about  8  hours.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  out  of  here  by  midnight  with 
that  much  time,  especially  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  rollcalls. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  Senator  be  heard  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  query 
put  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  how  in  the  world  are  we  going 
to  fit  in  all  these  things  between  now 
and  midnight?  The  answer  is.  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  that  hope  springs 
eternal. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  go 
ahead  with  these  requests.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  tell  my  friend  from  Arizona  that 
even  by  our  best  efforts.  I  frankly  doubt 
that  we  shall  get  a  12  o'clock  completion 
time  or  agreement  for  time  to  complete 
consideration  of  this  bill  at  midnight. 
But  I  think,  notwithstanding,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  keep  going  tonight,  per- 
haps until  midnight,  to  bum  up  as  much 
time  as  possible. 

As  I  counted  it.  we  have  8-plus  hours 
of  time  allocated  under  this  list  of 
amendments  and  that  does  not  count 


time  for  rollcall  votes.  If  we  do  not  finish 
tonight,  we  are  going  to  have  to  work 
tomorrow.  If  we  not  finish  tomorrow,  we 
shall  have  to  finish  as  best  we  can.  But 
let  me  continue  with  the  list.  Then  I 
shall  address  once  more  the  question  of 
the  further  schedule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  amendment  now 
pending.  I  inquire  if  there  is  agreement 
for  a  time  limitation  at  this  time?  I  am 
prepared  to  make  one  if  the  principals 
wish  or  to  forgo  that  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  temporarily 
withhold  a  request  in  respect  to  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  one  on  my  list 
is  a  Helms  technical  amendment.  There 
is  no  time  limitation  involved.  I  shall  not 
put  a  request  in  that  respect,  since  we 
are  not  limiting  amendments  to  only 
those  on  the  list. 

The  next  is  a  Gorton  amendment  on 
cigarettes.  Mr.  President,  30  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  have  to  object  on  behalf  of  a 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  list  now  sup- 
plied me  by  the  minority  leader.  I  shall 
put  that  question  now,  if  I  may. 

An  hour  and  a  half  equally  divided  on 
a  Zorinsky  amendment  on  wheat,  com. 
cotton,  rice,  milk  target  prices. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  20-min- 
ute  time  limitation  on  a  Levin  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  amount  of  deficiency 
payments  from  $50,000  to  $25,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  Levin  amendment.  20 
minutes  equally  divided,  to  prevent 
State-owned  farms  from  participating  in 
the  deficiency  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  two  Eagle- 
ton  amendments  on  tobacco  similar  to 
amendments  No.  528  and  No.  529.  30  min- 
utes equally  divided  on  each  of  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now.  I  tun 
told  there  is  a  wish  to  consider  that  mat- 
ter further.  I  temporarily  withdraw  my 
request  for  a  time  limitation  on  the  two 
Eagleton  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Twenty  minutes,  equally 
divided,  on  a  Baucus  amendment  dealing 
with  loan  rates  for  wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  10  minutes 
equally  divided  on  a  Baucus  amendment 
to  study  meat  imports. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Baucus  that  that 
amendment  will  probably  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  10  minutes  equally 
divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withdraw  the  request. 
Mr.  President. 

Ten  minutes  equally  divided  on  a  Bau- 
cus amendment  to  study  the  potential  of 
protein  byproducts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ten  minutes  equally  di- 
vided on  a  Melcher  amendment  dealing 
with  casein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  10  minutes 
equally  divided  on  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  agricultural  experiment  stations 
by  Mr.  Melcher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  Melcher  amendment, 
20  minutes  equally  divided,  on  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  commodities  with  a  Dole 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  done  enough  groundwork  and 
spadework  on  that  amendment.  I  there- 
fore object  to  a  time  limitation  at  this 
time. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  Melcher  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  with  no  time  limitation. 
I  shall  not  submit  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my  list 
of  amendments  on  which  Members  have 
agreed  to  time  limitations.  I  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  has  any  fur- 
ther amendments  that  we  might  shop 
for  time  limitations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that  the 
record  may  be  clear,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understood  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest on  the  amendments  that  were 
enumerated  and  those  with  respect  to 
which  time  limitations  were  agreed  to, 
is  it  not  correct,  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  that  the  agreement  to  the  enu- 
merated amendments  does  not  preclude 
the  offering  of  other  amendments,  either 
in  the  first  degree  or  the  second  degree, 
to  those  amendments? 

Let  me  say  it  a  little  differently:  It 
does  not  preclude  the  offering  of  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader  is 
correct.  I  have  not  now  requested  that 
the  enumerated  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order.  Any  Member 
would  have  the  right  to  offer  other 
amendments. 
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The  form  of  the  request  I  made,  how- 
ever, does  include  that  any  second- 
degree-amendment  to  any  amendment  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  must  be 
germane  to  the  first-degree  amendment 
and  that  time  for  debate  on  that  amend- 
ment will  be  one-half  of  the  time  on  the 
first-degree  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided,  and  10  minutes  equally  divided 
on  any  point  of  order  or  appeal  if  the 
same  is  submitted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  not  the 
majority  leader  also  include  in  his  re- 
quest that  as  to  the  division  and  alloca- 
tion of  time  on  the  second -degree 
tmiendments,  such  division  and  alloca- 
tion would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  part  of  the  understanding,  and  I  in- 
clude that  in  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  hope  that  we  can  make  better  progress 
on  this  bill.  S(xnetime  around  8:30  or  9 
o'clock,  I  am  going  to  take  stock  again 
and  see  where  we  are  on  this  list,  and  I 
hope  that  at  that  time  we  can  get  a  bet- 
ter reading  of  where  we  are  on  final 
passage. 

It  may  be  only  a  glint  in  my  eye.  but  I 
still  hope  we  can  finish  this  bill  tonight. 
I  still  ask  the  Senate  to  stay  in  late  to- 
night to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  late  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas points  out  that  it  is  late  now.  but  it 
ain't  nearly  as  late  as  it  is  going  to  get. 
I  Laughter.  1 

However,  if  we  do  finish  tonight — and 
I  do  not  say  this  as  an  idle  inducement — 
at  whatever  hour,  it  would  not  be  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  cwne  in 
tomorrow,  but  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator froui  V/ashington. 

UP    AMENDMENT     NO.     375 

(Purpose:  To  Impose  a  Federal  tax  on  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  In  lieu  of  State  taxes  on 
such  sales) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  second-degree  amendment  at  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated: 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  375  to  amendment  624,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
<No.  524.  as  modified)   Insert  the  following: 

FEDERAL    CIGARETTE    SALES    TAX 

Sec.  (a)(1)   Subsection   (b)    of  sec- 

tion 5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(b)    ClOARETTES. 

"(1)      MANTTTACTTmE     OR     IMPORTATION. On 

Cigarettes,  manufactured  in  or  imported  into 


the  United  States,  there  shall  be  Imposed  the 
following  taxes: 

"(A)  Small  cigarettes. — On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, $4  per  thousand. 

'•(B)  Large  cigarettes. — On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
•8.40  per  thousand;  except  that.  If  more 
than  0>/2  inches  In  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarebtes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2%  Inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one 
cigarette. 

"(2)  Retail  sale. — On  cigarettes  sold  by 
a  cigarette  retailer,  there  shall  be  imposed 
a  tax  of  $10.50  per  thousand.". 

(2)  Section  5702  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Cigarette  Retailer. — 'Cigarette  re- 
taller'  means  any  person  who  sells  cigarettes 
to  another  person  for  use  or  consumption  by 
such  other  person.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5703(a)  of 
such  code  (relating  to  original  liability)  (s 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Original  liability. — 

"(A)  In  general. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  ( B ) ,  the  manufacturer  or  Im- 
porter of  tobacco  products  and  cigarette 
papers  and  tubes  shall  be  liable  for  the  taxes 
Imposed  thereon  by  section  5701. 

"(B)  Tax  on  retail  sales. — The  cigarette 
retailer  shall  be  liable  for  the  tax  Imposed  ny 
section  5701(b)(2)  on  any  cigarette  sold  by 
such  retailer.". 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5703  of  such 
Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  5701"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  5701  (other 
than  by  section  5701(b)  (2) )".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Such  taxes"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "All  taxes  Imposed  by 
section  5701". 

(5)  (A)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  52  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  qualification  require- 
ments for  manufacturers  of  tobacco  products, 
etc.)  is  amended — 

(I)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec  5714.  Registration  of  Cigarette  Re- 
tailers. 
"Any  person  who  Is  a  cigarette  retailer 
shall  register  with  the  Secretary  before  In- 
curring any  liability  under  section  5701(b) 
(2).".  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  heading  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Subchapter  B— Qualification  Require- 
ments". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  B 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  Item : 

"Sec.  5714.  Registration     of     cigarette     re- 
tailers.". 

(C)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  52 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  subchapter  B  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Subchapter  B.  Qualification 
Requirements.". 

(6)  Section  5741  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  inserting  "every  cigarette  retailer."  after 
"every  importer.". 

( 7 )  Subsection  ( a )  of  section  5702  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  definitions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (b)  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection   (b)(1)(B)". 

(b)(1)(A)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "Cigarette  Tax  Trust 
Fund"  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Trust  Fund")  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  are  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  paragraph  (2).  The  Trust  Fund 
shall   remain   available    without   fiscal    year 


limitation  and  the  amounts  in  the  Trust 
Fvind  may  be  used  only  for  payments  to  the 
States  under  paragraph  (4) . 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stiall  be 
the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year  on  the  operation  and  status  of 
the  Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Trust  Fund  all  revenues  from  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  5701(b)(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such  reve- 
nues shall  be  so  transferred  at  least  quarterly 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjustments 
shall  be  made  in  any  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were 
in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  actual  revenues 
from  such  tax  for  preceding  quarters. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  to  each 
State  government  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  allocation  of  such  State  govern- 
ment under  paragraph  (4)  for  such  fiscal 
year.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  In 
quarterly  Installments  based  on  estimates. 
Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  any  payment  to  a  State  govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  payments  previ- 
ously made  to  such  State  government  under 
this  subsection  were  in  excess  of,  or  less  than, 
the  amount  of  the  allocation  to  which  such 
State  government  was  entitled  under  para- 
graph (4). 

(4)  There  shall  be  allocated  to  each  State 
out  of  amounts  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  paragraph  (2)  for  a  fiscal  year, 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  such  amounts  transferred  as  the  amount 
of  revenues  from  the  tax  ImpKised  by  section 
5701(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  sales 
of  cigarettes  occurring  within  such  State 
during  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
revenues  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  cigarettes  sold  by  a 
cigarette  retailer  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5702 (n)  of  such  Code)  after  September 
29,  1983. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  a 
question? 

Mr  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  this  the  4-  or  5-page  im- 
printed amendment  at  the  desk  that  re- 
lates to  State  taxes  and  taxing  cigarettes 
based  on  length  or  weight? 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  Is. 

Mr.  FORD.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Senator  wishes  to  discuss  it  on 
the  floor  and  then  Intends  to  withdraw 
it? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  with  an  importance 
which  goes  far  beyond  its  fiscal  impact. 
It  does,  of  course,  have  economic  con- 
sequences. It  has  various  significant  so- 
cial consequences,  and  obviously  it  has  a 
great  impact  on  health  con.sequences  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  system  of  marketing  and 
taxing  cigarettes  in  the  United  States 
has  considerable  fiscal  consequences,  as 
pointed  out  by  persons  on  both  sides  of 
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this  debate,  and,  at  the  same  time.  law 
enforcement  consequences  which  have 
not  been  discussed  to  this  point. 

The  proposal  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  point  reflects  upon  the  fact 
that  tobacco  products,  especially  ciga- 
rettes, have  been  treated  as  commodi- 
ties for  which  considerable  tax  revenues 
are  used  for  tax  purposes  by  most  of  the 
States  of  tiie  United  States,  but  are  used 
in  a  way  which  is  so  disproportionate 
between  States  as  to  have  created  a  very 
serious  problem  of  bootlegging  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  organized  crime, 
causing  great  losses  to  those  States 
which  have  particularly  high  taxes  on 
cigarettes. 

It  is  that  problem  and  an  attempt  to 
improve  not  only  the  law  enforcement 
climate  of  the  United  States  but  also  the 
fiscal  condition,  not  simply  those  States 
such  as  that  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  very  high  ciga- 
rette taxes,  but  also  those  that  have  low 
cigarette  taxes,  at  which  this  amend- 
ment is  aimed. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  cigarette 
bootlegging  is  not  a  minor  or  a  victim- 
less crime  in  a  number  of  States.  Ciga- 
rette smuggling  is  a  major  source  of  rev- 
enue for  organized  crime  groups,  and 
this  revenue  is  used  to  finance  a  number 
of  other  illegal  operations. 

As  recently  as  5  or  6  years  ago,  the 
estimated  loss  to  relatively  high  ciga- 
rette tax  States  was  almost  $400  million. 
Almost  certainly,  it  is  more  than  that  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  serious  problem 
in  more  than  a  dozen  States  in  the  United 
States  and  is  a  problem  of  some  sig- 
nificance in  a  number  of  others  as  well. 

The  majority  of  States  lose  cigarette 
tax  revenues  because  of  bootlegging  ac- 
tivities, and  revenue  losses  in  those  States 
are  considerably  larger  than  revenue 
gains  in  States  from  which  much  of  the 
bootlegging  takes  place.  So  that  even 
when  those  gains  are  taken  into  ac- 
count— 5  or  6  years  ago — net  losses  to 
the  former  States  are  well  over  $300  mil- 
lion per  year. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  this 
problem  could  be  solved  by  a  more  uni- 
form set  of  cigarette  tax  rates  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  but  that  is  unlikely, 
if  not  impossible,  of  attainment  without 
a  very  strong  Federal  encouragement  in 
that  area.  The  high-tax  States  have  in- 
creased present  revenue  needs,  and  those 
States  are  unlikely  to  lower  their  ciga- 
rette tax  rates.  In  fact,  this  year,  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  increased  the  tax, 
while  the  cigarette  producing  States  do 
not  have  the  same  tyi>e  of  gains  and  are 
not  favorably  disposed  to  increasing  the 
tax  on  the  cigarettes  they  produce. 

Although  States  attempt  to  curtail 
smuggling,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
item,  by  the  ease  with  which  this  smug- 
gling can  take  place,  those  efforts  simply 
are  not  effective  and  are  unlikely  to  be 
effective  in  the  future. 

We  simply  are  not  likely  to  get  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  preventing  this  type 
of  crime  which  are  commensurate  with 
the  crime  itself  because  of  that  difficulty 
and  because  of  the  use  of  cigarette  taxes 
for  revenue  producing  purposes. 

Cigarette  bootlegging  has  not  only  hurt 
State  tax  collections.  It  has  hurt  legiti- 


mate businesses  in  all  high-tax  States. 
Many  jobs  have  l)een  lost  at  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  levels.  Many  others 
have  been  removed  from  the  above- 
ground  economy  to  the  underground 
economy,  into  the  hands  of  organized 
crime.  Many  people  who  would  like  to 
deal  honestly  in  the  cigarette  businesses 
have  been  forced  out  of  the  business  or 
into  dealing  with  that  type  of  crime 
itself. 

The  best  example,  of  course,  is  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  the  decade  between 
1967  and  1977.  the  city  and  the  State  of 
New  York  lost  more  than  $600  million  in 
tax  revenues  due  to  cigarette  bootlegging. 

The  cigarette  industry  itself,  the  legiti- 
mate industry,  lost  perhaps  $2.5  billion  in 
legitimate  sales,  and  roughly  half  of  the 
employees  of  wholesalers  and  vendors 
were  thrown  out  of  work. 

Other  States  have  suffered  almost 
identical  loss  in  revenue  and  loss  in  le- 
gitimate jobs — at  least,  on  a  per  capita 
basis. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  decade, 
bootleggers  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
alone  made  an  untaxed  profit  of  perhaps 
$750  million. 

These  figures  are  difficult  to  come  by, 
but  almost  without  exception  they  re- 
sult in  additional  revenue  losses  not  only 
to  the  States  but  also  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  income  taxes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  paid  by  le- 
gitimate businesses. 

This  proposal  attempts  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter  by  creating,  in  all 
probability,  in  place  of  legal  and  State 
cigarette  taxes,  a  Federal  tax  at  roughly 
the  level  of  the  highest  State  tax  on 
cigarettes  at  the  present  time,  21  cents 
per  pack  at  the  retail  level. 

This,  however,  is  not  an  attempt  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  That  tax 
would  be  rebated  to  each  of  the  50  States 
of  the  United  States  in  proportion  to 
their  share  of  the  sales  of  cigarettes 
within  the  boundaries  of  those  States. 

As  a  result.  I  believe  that  every  single 
State  in  the  United  States  of  America 
would  have  a  revenue  gain,  something 
which  almost  all  of  them  need  at  the 
present  time,  simply  because  the  low  tax 
States  obviously  on  the  basis  of  their 
.sales  would  receive  more  money  from 
this  tax  distribution  than  they  do  at  the 
present  time.  States  like  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  relatively  high 
tax  States  would  receive  more  simply 
because  they  would  receive  a  tax  on  all 
cigarettes  sold  and  not  the  now  rela- 
tively small  percentage  which  are  sold 
legitimately  to  which  the  State  taxes 
attach. 

The  problem  would  be,  of  course,  that 
we  might  well  face  the  proposition  that 
States  would  continue  to  impose  taxes 
on  top  of  this  Federal  tax  and  thus  ren- 
der it  self-defeating. 

This  is  prohibited  effectively  by  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  simply  by 
saying  that  for  every  1  cent  per  pack 
which  a  State  attempts  to  tax  over  and 
above  this  Federal  tax,  it  will  lose  an 
equal  amount  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral tax  distribution  which  would  then 
remain  in  the  Federal  Treasury  itself. 

It  would  be  impos.sible,  it  seems  to  me. 
under  that  set  of  circumstances  that  any 


State  could  even  consider  to  continue  the 
type  of  taxes  which  it  has  at  the  present 
time  because  they  would  simply  be  self- 
defeating.  There  is  no  way  that  a  State 
could  have  a  net  gain  as  a  result. 

As  a  result  there  would  be  increased 
revenues  for  a  large  number  if  not  all  50 
States  in  the  United  States.  There  would 
be  increased  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  all  taxes  which  were  not 
returned  to  the  States  and  if  any  State 
were  foolish  enough  to  impose  a  tax 
thereafter  and,  in  any  event,  a  return  to 
the  Federal  Government  through  more 
of  the  cigarette  business  being  above 
ground  and  thus  subject  to  normal  busi- 
ness taxes  and  normal  income  taxes  than 
is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

Most  importantly,  this  would  result  in 
a  totally  uniform  tax  rate  and  thus 
would  cut  the  ground  out  from  under 
what  has  been  described  as  perhaps  the 
second  most  important  source  of  income 
after  narcotics  for  organized  crime  in 
large  parts  of  this  country.  That  result 
alone  is  the  greatest  single  reason  to 
adopt  something  which  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  adopt,  to  cut  out  a 
source  of  income  for  organized  crime 
which  can  only,  as  a  practical  matter, 
be  accomplished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  the  loss  of  revenues,  in  fact 
with  a  gain  of  revenues  for  State  and 
for  local  governments. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  at  this  point 
in  some  respects  this  may  even  be  an 
inappropriate  vehicle  on  which  to  attach 
an  idea  of  this  sort.  I  have  in  proposing 
it  solicited  the  views  on  this  approach 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  I  think  It  is 
important,  and  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'Mr.  Dole)  In  connection  with  the 
Finance  Committee's  second  proposed 
tax  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  indi- 
cated that  any  new  tax  cuts  must,  of 
course,  be  balanced  by  gains  In  revenue, 
It  seems  to  me  that,  while  this  Is  not  a 
primary  aim  at  gaining  more  revenue  for 
the  Federal  Government,  it  nonetheless 
is  a  very  important  subject  for  the 
Finance  Committee  and  will  do  more  to 
work  effectively  against  organized  crime 
than  most  of  the  approaches  which  have 
been  presented  in  this  body  for  some 
time. 

When  I  have  received  a  response  from 
whichever  Member  of  the  body  wishes 
to  speak  against  this  proposal  on  its 
merits  or  to  raise  whatever  objections 
there  are  on  its  merits,  as  I  said  in  my 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  intend  at  this  point  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  with  the  firm 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
consider  this  or  some  similar  proposal  in 
connection  with  his  future  work  on  the 
second  tax  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  Is 
correct,  tliat  we  certainly  will  consider 
this.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton handed  me  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
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I  think  a  few  days  ago.  I  have  already 
asked  my  staff  to  study  it  carefully. 

Frankly,  it  Is  a  novel  Idea  as  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned.  I  know  what  prob- 
lem It  seeks  to  address,  and  he  may  have 
mentioned  in  his  statement,  that  I  think 
there  was  a  network  program  pointing 
up  some  of  the  abuses  under  the  present 
system  a  year  or  two  ago 

Mr.  GORTON.  There  was. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  it  was  on  60 
Minutes. 

In  any  event,  we  are  still  in  the  process 
of  the  second  tax  bill.  I  know  no  one  has 
worked  so  hard  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  We  are 
thinking  about  the  second  tax  bill.  But 
we  will  be  looking  for  some  revenue 
raisers  to  take  care  of  any  revenue  losers 
there  will  be  in  that  bill. 

We  will  study  it  carefully  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  yield  to  whichever  Senator  wishes 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  I  rise 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  that  I  prefer  if  he  is  going 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  that  he  go 
ahead  so  I  can  talk  on  Senator  Hatfield's 
amendment.  1  would  be  delighted  if  he 
withdrew  it. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Washington  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  amendment? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond)  is 
on  his  way  to  the  body  to  si>eak  on  this 
issue  and  wishes  to  do  so  before  it  is 
withdrawn. 

At  this  point,  however.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor  to  anyone  else  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  HOLDINGS.  Mr.  President.  1  will 
not  comment  on  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguisned  Senator  from  Washirg- 
ton  in  that  I  understand  he  is  prepared 
to  withdi"aw  It  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  ready  to  try  to 
work  with  him  on  the  bootleg  problem. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  set  any  kind  of 
Federal  policies  that  more  or  less  pre- 
empt the  States  in  their  own  taxing  prac- 
tices. 

Here  is  an  administration  that  Is  go- 
iTK  to  glv  block  grants,  going  to  give 
more  authority,  and  everjrthing  else.  I 
hate  to  see  us  go  in  the  other  direction 
with  the  little  remaining  tax  authority 
left  with  the  States,  trying  to  take  on 
these  new  responsibilities  by  preempting 
the  States. 

But  enough  said  on  that. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  relative  to  tlie  tobacco  price 
support  program,  of  course  the  rationale 
relative  to  cancer  and  advertising  and 
everything  else  as  that,  were  llie  Sen- 
ators amendment  to  be  adopted  immedi- 
ately and  unanimously  there  would  not 
be  one  less  ciparette  smoked  or  one  less 
case  of  cancer  experienced.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  that.  Anyone  v.ho  has  looked 
at  the  problem  Is  convinced  ol  it. 

The  price  support  program  has  nothing 


to  do  with  increasing  production  or  in- 
creasing cancer.  We  found  tobacco  when 
we  first  came  here  tens  of  years  ago.  TTie 
Indians  were  smoking  it,  and  we  are 
trying  to  sort  of  maintain  its  produc- 
tion and  the  livelihood  It  provides  to 
thousands  of  Americans  and  their 
families. 

We  did  not  like  the  way  people  were 
getting  liquor  at  one  time,  so  Congress 
passed  the  Volstead  Act  and  thought  we 
could  control  it,  but  that  did  not  work. 
It  was  a  miserable  failure.  That  did 
not  stop  people  from  drinking.  And  it 
undermined  numy  of  this  Nation's  in- 
stitutions. 

Just  to  stop  the  price  support  programs 
that  go  Into  the  evils  like  sugar — we 
voted  almost  overwhelmingly  a  moment 
ago  foi  a  support  program  for  sxigar. 
That  is  a  very  terrible  thing  for  diabetes 
and  alcoholism.  There  is  all  the  rye, 
the  com,  and  the  barley  support  pro- 
grams, and  we  go  right  ahead. 

We  should  be  commonsensible  enough 
and  mature  enough  at  this  particular 
point  to  realize  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  social  practices  and  the  actual 
diseases  and  ailments  that  are  caused 
thereby. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  if  we  could 
prove  it,  we  would  feel  very  good  about 
It. 

Huble  Blake,  the  noted  and  very  gifted 
performer,  the  other  day  at  96  years  of 
age  fell  out  of  bed  and  broke  his  hip. 
and  they  lifted  him  back  up  and  put  him 
in  bed,  and  he  reached  for  and  lit  up  a 
cigarette  and  puffed  away.  He  has  been 
smoking  since  8  years  of  age. 

I  hope  I  last  to  96  like  old  Huble  so  I 
can  fall  out  of  bed  and  break  my  hip  and 
light  up  another  one. 

But  I  cannot  control  that,  and  we  do 
have  these  small  family  farms  over 
276,000,  with  an  average  of  3  acres  of  to- 
bacco. Senators  have  heard  it  and  all,  ad 
infinitum,  the  different  statistical  mate- 
rial. The  facts  are  compeling  and  very 
persuasive. 

What  the  Senator  is  going  lo  break  are 
the  small  family  farms  and  the  agribusi- 
ness. Six  big  companies  will  bo  in  there 
and  take  over.  This  amendment  is  going 
to  destroy  the  very  valuable  and  bene- 
ficial tobacco  "xport  program,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  in  all  the  stems  and 
stalks  and  the  cheaper  tobaccos.  There  is 
political  support  for  this  particular  com- 
modity. We  have  a  fine  agricultural  small 
family,  and  not  rich  family  farms,  in  this 
particular  program  with  around  the  av- 
erage, as  I  say,  of  3  acres  A  family  can 
provide  for  itself  under  this  program. 
Termination  of  this  program  will  seri- 
ously effect  these  farms  and  cause  wide- 
spread economic  problems  not  only  to 
producers  but  to  the  small  communities 
that  dot  the  tobacco  belt. 

The  amendment  would  destroy  that  $2 
billion  export  program;  it  would  destroy 
that  family  farm  system  bv  going  after 
something  under  the  emotion  of  cancer. 

I  have  headed  enougli  cancer  drives, 
and  the  Senator  Irom  Oregon  has  headed 
enough  cancer  drives,  and  I  have  gone 
along  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  get  it  up  to  $1  billion  in  research. 
We  have  tried  immunization,  we  have 


tried  the  singular  approach,  the  general 
science  approach,  and  I  will  try  any  ap- 
proach you  can  think  of  to  get  some  kind 
of  care  for  this  dastardly  disease. 

But  you  are  not  helping  yourself  at  all, 
and  you  are  emotionally  working  people 
up  on  something  that  is  fundamental  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  family  life  that 
was  here  long  before  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  illogical  and  unwise  at- 
tack on  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. The  opponents  of  this  program 
continue  to  erroneously  label  it  as  a 
subsidy  for  tobacco.  We  have  debated 
the  merits  of  this  program  many  times  in 
the  Budget  Committee  and  before  the 
Senate.  By  now  there  should  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  program.  Efforts 
to  terminate  it  or  seriously  revise  it  are 
an  indication  that  it  is  very  misunder- 
stood, and  therefore,  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  make  some  comments  that 
will  bring  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram into  focus. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program, 
Mr.  President,  Is  the  most  effective  and 
least  expensive  of  all  of  our  agriculture 
programs.  I  wish  we  had  more  of  them. 
The  program  works  very  well  and  con- 
tributes much  to  the  economies  of  many 
States  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

The  attack  on  the  program  is  based  on 
a  limited  perspective  that  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  very  important  contribution  our 
tobacco  producers  make.  I  am  confident. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject this  attack  handily,  when  the  facts 
are  presented  and  the  case  is  made.  Let 
me  state  that  case  and  voice  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  this  attack. 

First,  the  long-term  costs  of  the  to- 
bacco price  support  program  are  low 
since  nearly  all  price  support  loans  are 
repaid.  Repaid  with  interest  I  might  add. 
Based  upon  an  administrative  decision 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  loan 
rate  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion (CCC)  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram was  increased  to  14.5  percent, 
April  1,  1981,  and  could  be  recalculated 
as  high  as  16.5  percent  on  October  1. 
1981.  Clearly,  loans  made  at  this  rate 
cannot,  cannot  Mr.  President,  be  called 
subsidies. 

Since  1933,  approximately  $5  billion 
has  been  loaned  under  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  with  a  loss  rate  of  only 
1  percent,  and  CCC  net  realized  losses 
due  to  the  tobacco  program  are  expected 
to  average  below  $1  million  per  year  for 
the  next  5  years.  A  loss  rate  that  I  might 
emphasize.  Mr.  President,  is  the  lowest 
of  any  major  commodity  The  tobacco 
program  is  successful,  it  works  much  bet- 
ter than  the  rest,  but  my  colleagues  In- 
appropriately single  it  out  for  elimina- 
tion or  unwise  and  completely  unneces- 
sary revision. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  include  a  table 
that  furtlier  emphasizes  the  success  of 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  in 
comparison  to  all  other  commodity  pro- 
grams. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd,  as 
follows: 
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Commodity 

Commodity 

F««d 

Wool  and 

Faad 

Wool  and 

Ymt 

Ifaint 

WhMt 

Rica 

mohiir 

Dairy 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Yaa 

r 

trains 

Whaat 

Rica 

mohair 

Dairy 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

1970 

1,439.5 

795.5 

167.6 

56.3 

87.1 

114.7 

891.4 

1971 

1.(168.3 

467.6 

41.6 

75.4 

217.5 

68.6 

603.2 

1977.. 

659.2 

1,899.3 

144.6 

10.4 

469.1 

160.9 

104.3 

1972 

1,K2.I 

866.9 

5.4 

116.6 

174.2 

-186.2 

760.4 

19/8.. 

2,288.3 

844.3 

-66.1 

33.0 

240.1 

98.0 

223.8 

1973.. 

1,215.9 

73.0 

21.6 

74.0 

116.6 

-162.9 

824.0 

1979- 

1,143.8 

308.4 

49.5 

39.4 

23.8 

157.3 

141.2 

1974 

552.6 

24L6 

14.7 

7.8 

46.0 

-217.8 

724.6 

1980- 

1.288.0 

878.6 

-75.8 

34.5 

1,011.1 

-87.8 

64.3 

1975 

200.3 

2L7 

166^'^ 

18.9 

424.4 

-129.2 

232.8 

197« 

124.3 

68.5 

45.5 

40.1 

234.0 

8.2 

Net  total 

exp«ndi- 

Uira.... 

11,701.3 

6,465.4 

469.7 

511.8 

2,849.9 

49.6 

4,578.2 

■L«stlMn}50,000. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Based  on  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics,  the 
"Summary  of  Net  Outlays,  1970-80, 
by  Commodity"  indicates  that  tobacco 
has  cost  far  less  than  the  other  com- 
modity programs.  The  cost  for  tobacco 
for  this  period  is  $49.6  million  or  0.27  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  for  all  commodities. 
Summary  of  net  outlays.  1970-80, 
by  commodity 

[In  mllUons  of  dollars] 

Per- 
Total    cent 

Commodity : 

Peed  gralna 11,701.30  44 

Whe»t 6,466.40  34 

CX>tton    4£78.ao  17 

Dairy 2,849.90  11 

Wool  and  mohair 611.80  2 

Rica 470.00  2 

Tobacco    49.60  0.27 

TMll 26,626.20     'lOO 

*  Percentage  totals  slightly  more  than  100 
due  to  rounding. 

A  second  concern  raised  by  this  attack 
on  the  tobacco  price  support  program, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  serious  employment 
effects  it  would  have  if  successful.  To- 
bacco is  by  far  the  most  labor  intensive 
agricultural  crop  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Tobacco  production  uses  about 
250  hours  of  labor  per  harvested  acre, 
compared  to  21  hours  for  cotton  and  3 
hours  for  food  and  feed  grains. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture, 50,000  tobacco  farms  reported  em- 
ploying an  average  10  workers  per  farm, 
usually  at  harvest  time.  These  seasonal 
workers  have  very  few  outside  employ- 
ment opportunities  because  of  their  low 
skill  level,  lack  of  proximity  to  urban 
employment,  and  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements of  off-farm  work. 

The  production  of  tobacco,  because  of 
its  labor  intensity,  offers  many  jobs  to 
young  people  and  makes  a  significant 
impact  on  the  youth  employment  prob- 
lem. 

And,  at  this  time  of  disgrace  in  high 
unemployment  level  among  our  young 
people,  particularly  blacks,  it  is  truly 
Ironic  that  some  would  terminate  or 
greatly  reduce  the  opportunity  for  young 
people  in  tobacco  production  or  tobacco 
related  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
printed  in  Parade  Magazine  entitled 
"Among  America's  Poor,"  that  gives  an 
excellent  view  of  the  life  of  a  tobacco 
farmer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ajaono  America's  Poob 

(NoTT. — Three  years  ago,  a  young  econo- 
mist at  Stanford  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Wel- 
fare" In  which  he  declared:  "The  'war  on 
poverty'  that  began  In  1964  has  been  won. 
The  growth  of  jobs  and  Income  In  the  pri- 
vate economy,  combined  with  an  explosive 
increase  In  government  spending  for  welfare 
and  income  transfer  programs,  has  virtually 
eliminated  poverty  In  the  United  States." 
Today,  that  young  man — Martin  Anderson — 
is  President  Reagon's  principal  adviser  on 
domestic  policy. 

(Welfare  statistics  tell  us  one  part  of  the 
present-day  poverty  picture.  The  nation  is 
spending  more  for  welfare  than  ever  before 
In  history.  But  what  of  the  "poor"  who  are 
not  a  part  of  these  dismal  statistics? 

(Parade  asked  John  Ehrlichman — who  held 
Anderson's  Job  during  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration and  who  himself  later  came  to  under- 
stsmd  the  sting  of  public  embarrassment  and 
extraordinary  personal  loss — to  travel  among 
America's  poor,  to  discover  the  best  qualities 
among  those  who  seem  to  have  the  least. 
His  Odyssey  took  him  to  the  homes  of  four 
families  whose  spirit  believes  the  term 
"poor."  Here  is  his  account  of  bis  walk  along 
the  poverty  line.) 

THE   PRICE  rAMILT,   BIG   PINE,   N.C. 

To  find  Diane  and  Leonard  Price,  I  drove 
far,  far  back  into  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
or  North  Carolina,  across  the  French  Broad 
River  and  up  one  of  its  tributaries  called  Big 
Pine — "not  "Big  Pine  Creek"  or  "Big  Pine 
Run,"  just  Big  Pine.  It  winds  through  the 
bottom  of  a  lush  and  green  hollow.  Small 
frame  houses  and  crossroads  churches  are 
separated  by  freshly  plowed  fields.  In  spite 
of  a  light  rain,  the  people  of  this  valley  were 
in  their  fields,  "setting  out"  tobacco  seed- 
lings in  straight  rows.  It  was  the  first  week 
of  the  growing  season. 

At  a  small  lumber  mill,  an  angular  woods- 
man pointed  up  a  hillside  to  where  the  Prices 
were  working  in  a  field  they  sharecropped. 
When  they  came  down  the  steep  trail,  Diane 
held  an  old  brown  coat  over  her  head.  The 
coat  and  the  man's  fedora  hat  she  wore  were 
soaked  through,  and  she  and  her  husband 
were  streaked  with  the  red  mud  of  the  field. 

At  first  glance,  Leonard  Price  looks  short 
and  thin,  but  after  a  few  minutes  of  talk 
he  reveals  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great 
strength.  Diane  is  a  natural  beauty.  We  drove 
up  the  valley  together  to  a  small  house 
perched  above  the  road  and  the  Big  Pine 
with  a  corn  and  vegetable  garden  out  be- 
hind It. 

Inside,  we  Ulked  while  they  attended  to 
their  children:  Christy,  7.  Richie,  3,  and 
Rebecca.  10  months.  As  they  told  me  about 
their  life — how  it  parallels  the  nine-month 
farming  cycle  that  produces  a  crop  of  Bur- 
ley  tobacco — their  children,  their  work,  their 
two  horses,  such  a  joie  de  vlvrc  Illuminated 
their  faces  and  animated  their  voices  that  I 
had  to  smile.  I  was  In  the  presence  of  peo- 


ple who  genuinely  loved  how  they  were  liv- 
ing. In  what  sense  are  they  "poor"? 

All  his  life,  Leonard  Price  has  wanted  to 
be  a  tobacco  farmer.  When  he  was  15,  he 
traveled  20  miles  every  day  to  the  high 
school  in  Marshall,  N.C,  the  county  seat. 
He  grew  his  first  tobacco  crop  on  eight- 
tenths  of  an  acre  after  school  and  on  week- 
ends. Nine  months  of  hard  work  yielded 
enough  money  to  buy  his  first  car.  Within 
a  year,  he  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  to 
become  a  full-time  farmer  at  17. 

When  he  turned  21,  Leonard  married 
Diana  Roberts,  18,  who  was  from  across  one 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  Diana — most 
folks  call  her  Diane — dropped  out  of  school 
In  the  10th  grade  to  marry  Leonard  and  help 
him  farm. 

Leonard  works  one  day  a  week  In  the 
stockyards  In  AshevlUe.  He  had  tried  a  full- 
time  job  for  wages,  "but  I  just  didn't  like 
a  boss-man  over  my  head,"  he  says. 

Leonard  and  Diane  have  never  had  enough 
money  to  buy  farm  land,  but  around  Big 
Pine  a  person  can  rent  land  "on  shares."  The 
Prices  buy  their  own  seed,  fertilizer  and  pes- 
ticides, then  plant,  grow,  harvest  and  cure 
the  tobacco.  They  pay  the  landowner  a  third 
of  the  money  they  receive  for  their  crop. 
In  their  best  year,  farming  four  fields,  they 
grossed  about  $8.000 — a  sum  that  included 
Leonard's  wages  from  the  stockyards. 

Like  other  Burley  tobacco  growers  In 
Appalachla,  the  Prices  have  gone  through 
two  yeara  of  partial  crop  failure — the  result 
of  a  blight — when  their  yearly  gross  in- 
come fell  to  about  $5500.  Several  years  ago, 
they  tried  to  grow  tomatoes,  but  that  crop 
was  blighted,  too.  and  they  lost  their  mod- 
est savings. 

Diane  miscarried  twice,  early  in  their  mar- 
riage Several  years  ago,  the  Prices  opened 
their  arms  to  foster  children  who  needed  a 
home.  "I  heard  about  those  kids  who  had 
been  throwed  down  by  their  parents,"  Diane 
says,  "any  that  really  hurt  me." 

The  first  foster  child  was  a  12-year-old 
boy  who  was  soon  returned  to  his  mother. 
"That  hurt.  too.  when  he  left,"  Diane  re- 
calls, "but  pretty  soon  the  social  worker 
sent  us  a  little  baby  boy  and  his  big  sister — 
Richie  and  Christy — and  it's  been  good  ever 
since." 

Last  year,  the  Prices  decided  to  adopt 
Richie  and  Christy.  Soon  after  that.  Diane 
had  a  successful  pregnancy,  and  Rebecca  was 
bom. 

Now  the  Prices  subsist  on  about  half  the 
annual  Income  designated  by  the  govern- 
ment as  "poverty"  for  a  family  of  five 
($9830). 

Not  long  ago.  Leonard  bought  a  mobile 
home — $500  down — to  house  his  growing 
family.  He  added  on  a  storeroom  In  which  to 
keep  the  vegetables  and  fruit  he  grew  with 
his  father.  Both  Leonard  and  Diane  have 
kinfolk  who  live  in  the  valley. 

But  one  cold  night  last  January,  the 
Prices  lost  everything  they  had.  A  fire  de- 
stroyed their  home  and  the  material  accu- 
mulation of  seven  years  of  marriage — clothes, 
the  children's  toys,  all  of  Diane's  preserves 
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and  canning — everything  except  three  pieces 
of  furniture. 

Yet  even  as  they  stood  with  their  children 
In  the  freezing  night  watching  their  home 
burn,  their  family  and  neighbors  brought 
coats,  boots  and  blankets.  The  next  day,  a 
neighbor  went  door-to-door  up  and  down  the 
valley  collecting  food.  No  one  In  the  hollow 
has  much,  "but  when  one  has  a  problem, 
everyone  helps,"  Diane  told  me.  When  she 
was  pregnant  and  dared  not  work  In  the 
fields,  neighbors  took  her  place  helping  Leon- 
ard. After  the  fire,  a  neighbor  offered  them  a 
small  house  rent-free.  A  cousin  brought  them 
a  wood  stove.  Others  brought  clothes,  utensils 
and  bedding. 

Leonard  hopes  to  have  a  good  Burley  crop 
this  year.  He's  treated  the  fields  with  expen- 
sive pesticides  to  avoid  blight.  He  manages 
the  family  money  with  a  firm  hand  and  in- 
tends to  save  enough  to  make  a  down  pay- 
ment on  some  land.  Perhaps  he  can  get  some 
help  from  the  Farm  Home  Administration — 
depending  on  what  the  federal  government 
appropriates  for  loans  to  people  like  the 
Prices. 

"When  the  fire  wiped  you  out,  did  you  ask 
the  county  for  welfare  or  other,  help?"  I 
asked. 

"No,  sir,"  Leonard  said,  "I  think  that  kind 
of  thing  is  meant  (or  people  who  can't  work. 
We  could  still  work." 

Diane  manages  to  feed  her  husband  and 
three  children  on  less  than  $40  a  week.  On 
"grocery  day."  she  takes  the  children  to  town 
for  a  treat,  but  she  and  Leonard  seldom  go 
to  a  restaurant.  "That  kind  of  thing  doesn't 
make  any  difference  to  me,"  she  says.  "We 
have  a  horse  we  bought  after  we  were  mar- 
ried. Three  years  later,  we  got  another.  For 
fun,  we'd  rather  go  lidlng  of  an  evening." 

What  do  Leonard  and  Diane  Price  want  for 
the  future? 

"I'd  like  for  the  kids  to  go  to  college,  but 
already  Richie  says  he  wants  to  be  a  farmer 
like  Leonard,"  Diane  sajrs. 

"I  want  them  to  pick  what  they'll  do," 
Leonard  adds, 

"It  doesn't  really  matter,"  Diane  says.  "I 
grew  up  real  poor,  but  I've  been  real  happy. 
Being  poor  Is  a  frame  of  mind,  you  know." 

Some  day,  Leonard  would  like  to  own  five 
or  six  horses,  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  a  farm 
of  about  100  acres. 

Diane  has  an  unfulfilled  desire,  too.  She 
gets  serious  when  she  talks  about  it.  Her 
dark  eyes  widen.  "I've  always  wanted  to  see 
the  ocean,"  she  says. 

THE    CERVANTES   FAMILY    WATSONVILLE.    CALIF. 

"I'm  too  Old."  Lorenzo  Cervantes  said  to  me 
solemnly,  looking  down  at  the  fioor.  He  Is  66 
years  old — a  tall,  shambling,  broad-should- 
ered man  with  the  gnarled  hands  of  a  ranch 
worker.  He  had  lived  his  whole  life  out  of 
doors,  working  in  apple  orchards,  but  now 
they  tell  him  he's  too  old  to  work  full  time. 
He  spends  most  of  his  time  In  the  amall  house 
he  rents  for  his  family  In  downtown  Wat»on- 
vllle  In  northern  California. 

The  house  is  spotless.  When  I  was  there, 
Lorenzo  was  repainting  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room.  He  and  his  wife,  Guadalupe, 
have  worked  hard  on  their  home,  and  he  was 
proud  of  their  accomplishment.  He  showed 
me  the  rcx>ms  his  wife  had  fixed  up  for  their 
young  boys.  Hector,  7,  and  Homero.  3. 

The  ranching  years  were  good  for  Lorenzo 
"But  my  shoulder  and  leg  are  hurt."  he  says, 
"and  I  can't  work  on  the  apples  like  I  used 
to.  I  worked  on  one  ranch  for  26  years,  but 
now  I  only  work  part-time  for  the  California 
Prult  Company." 

"He  worked  too  hard  all  those  years." 
Ouadalupe  adds.  Lorenzo  shrugged.  When  a 
man  comes  to  the  United  States  from  Mexi- 
co, he  expects  to  work  hard. 

Lorenzo  first  came  to  WataonvlIIe  as  a 
bracero  (a  legally  admitted  contract  worker) 
In  1945.  The  youngest  In  a  family  of  14  chil- 
dren, he  had  followed  an  older  brother  to 


the  lush  farms  and  ranches  around  Monterey, 
south  of  San  Francisco,  to  work  the  lettuce 
and  apples.  When  the  bracero  program  ended 
in  1964.  Lorenzo,  at  49,  went  back  to  Mexico 
then  came  back  illegally  for  six  years.  Fi- 
nally, he  was  able  to  obtain  a  visa. 

Illegal  and  legal,  he  worked  on  the  same 
ranch  for  26  years,  tending  the  apple  trees, 
foreman  of  as  many  as  40  other  workers.  In 
a  good  year,  he  could  send  as  much  as  $2000 
to  his  elderly  parents  In  Mexico.  As  the 
youngest  child.  It  was  his  duty  to  remain  un- 
married and  support  his  mother  and  father 
until  they  died.  At  their  deaths,  his  father 
was  90,  his  mother  06 — and  Lorenzo  was  66. 

He  returned  to  the  family  village  In  Mexi- 
co to  find  a  wife.  There  he  courted  Guada- 
lupe, the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
She  was  16  years  younger  than  Lorenzo,  but 
he  persuaded  her  to  emigrate  with  him  to 
the  United  States. 

Ouadalupe  was  no  provincial  farm  girl. 
She  had  attended  schools  in  Mexico  City 
and  had  won  prizes  for  her  stylized  floral 
arrangements  and  dried  flower  displays.  She 
is  a  handsome,  smiling  woman  and  a  hard- 
working homemaker.  "I  married  her  twice," 
Lorenzo  says  proudly,  "In  the  village,  for  the 
Church,  and  here,  for  the  law." 

Lorenzo  and  Guadalupe  settled  into  his 
cabin  on  the  ranch  where  he  had  worked 
since  his  bracero  days.  But  In  1974 — the  year 
his  first  son.  Hector,  was  born— Lorenzo 
Cervantes,  at  59,  found  himself  replaced  by 
a  younger  foreman.  Lorenzo  concedes  that 
his  Injuries  had  slowed  him  down  some,  but 
It  was  nevertheless  a  cruel  realization  that 
his  old  employer  considered  him  unable  to 
do  his  job.  Lorenzo's  pride  would  not  permit 
him  to  stay  on  the  ranch  doing  menial  part- 
time  work.  So  the  Cervantes  moved  to  town. 

Guadalupe  made  floral  arrangements  to 
sell,  and  for  three  years  she  took  care  of 
other  people's  children  to  augment  what 
Lorenzo  earned  in  part-time  ranch  work. 
When  their  second  son,  Homero.  was  bom, 
It  was  clear  that  Lorenzo's  income  would 
never  be  enough  to  support  his  family.  He 
want  to  La  Coaliclon,  a  Hispanic  community 
action  agency,  where  they  helped  him  to 
apply  for  Social  Security.  Soon  he  began  re- 
ceiving monthly  checks  for  each  member  of 
his  family.  They  toUl  about  $8000  a  year— 
$600  below  the  government's  poverty  line 
for  a  family  of  four. 

"It's  not  enough  money  for  living,"  Loren- 
zo says.  "Heat  and  light  keep  going  up.  To 
eat  and  pay  the  rent  I  have  to  work  when  I 
can,  and  so  does  the  wife." 

Just  this  spring,  Guadalupe  Cervantes 
finally  found  a  job  as  a  guaderla — a  teach- 
er's aide — in  a  day-care  center.  She  earns  $4 
an  hour  helping  a  teacher  to  supervise  50 
Spanish-speaking  children  from  11  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.  "I  work  for  the  future  for  my  sons,'' 
she  says.  "They  wlU  not  be  farmers.  Maybe 
a  doctor  or  a  lawyer." 

Lorenzo  shakes  his  head.  "Fathers  and 
mothers  can't  choose  what  the  children  will 
be.  But  I  am  not  worried  so  much  about  their 
futures.  They  will  have  easier  jobs  than  me." 

The  Cervantes  grow  much  of  their  food  In 
a  vegetable  garden  behind  their  house.  They 
are  saving  money  in  every  way  they  can  to 
raise  $600  for  their  eldest  son's  annual  tui- 
tion at  a  parochial  school.  "The  public  school 
where  he  goes  now  Is  99  percent  Mexican,  you 
see,"  Guadalupe  says.  "I  want  Hector  to  learn 
to  speak  good  English." 

Ouadalupe  will  sell  her  fioral  arrange- 
ments and  work  In  the  day-care  center. 
Lorenzo  will  work  all  he  can  in  the  orchards. 
"We  pay  our  bills,"  he  says.  "We  pay  some 
of  them  ahead.  We  have  a  little  saved.  Hector 
will  take  his  entrance  examination  soon.  It 
will  be  done." 

THE    JENKINS   FAMILT,    HOTZVILUk,    ARIZONA 

The  people  of  the  Hbpl  tribe  live  on  three 
mesas — great  stone  formations  that  rise 
steeply  from  the  Arizona  desert.  The  average 
per  capita  Income  of  the  Hopl — ^less  than 


$2000  a  year — Is  far  below  the  poverty  line. 
Prom  30  to  nearly  60  percent  of  the  Hopl  who 
live  on  their  reservation  are  unemployed  and 
heavily  dependent  on  federal  largesse. 

Marshall  and  PoUy  Jenkins  live  on  Third 
Mesa.  In  the  village  of  HotevUla.  They  are 
better  off  than  the  average  Hopl,  although 
Marshall's  dlsakbllity  pension  and  sporadic 
Social  Security  payments  total  substantlaUy 
less  than  $600  a  month. 

Marshall — 'Whose  Hopl  name  means  Rain 
Walking  Across  the  Earth — is  a  short,  grizzled 
man  whose  robust  appearance  masks  the 
Injury  and  iUness  he's  suffered  in  the  past 
20  years.  He  l>elieves  he  is  62  or  63  years  old; 
his  wife  is  60.  Though  he  limps,  he  does  not 
advertise  his  infirmities.  His  nature  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  stoic  Hopl  way  and  a  fundamental 
Christianity  he  learned  from  his  mother 
and  from  the  Mennonlte  missionaries  who 
have  l)een  active  on  the  Hopl  reservation  for 
years. 

World  War  n  took  young  Marshall  off  the 
reservation  and  the  Army  taught  him  that 
he  could  hold  his  own  with  the  white  man: 
"The  'outside'  was  opened  up  to  me.  White 
people  were  just  like  me!  I  got  over  the  fear 
of  white  men." 

After  the  war  the  OI  BUI  afforded  Mar- 
shaU  a  chance  to  learn  heavy  equipment 
operation.  As  a  Veterans  Administration 
trainee,  he  worked  on  a  bulldozer  for  several 
years,  building  roads  on  the  reservation  and 
eventually  landed  a  civil  service  job  "out- 
side," at  a  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  ordnance  depot. 
He  moved  his  family  away  from  the  reeenra- 
tlon  and  soon  vron  recognition  as  a  valued 
employee.  He  began  to  contemplate  working 
for  a  contractor — ^private-sector  wages  were 
better  than  civil  service  pay — but  In  1968, 
before  he  could  make  his  move,  Marshall 
suffered  a  back  Injury  and  was  retired  on  a 
$l40-a-month  pension. 

During  the  years  as  a  trainee  and  at  Flag- 
staff, Marshall  and  Polly  had  put  their  extra 
money  into  building  a  house  on  tribal  land 
In  Hoterllla.  That  home,  the  pension  and  a 
car  were  their  only  major  assets  when  they 
returned  to  the  reservation.  MarshaU's  two 
young  sons  helped  him  prepare  a  dry  farm 
plot  below  the  mesa  to  grow  corn  and  beans. 
Government  doctors  took  a  ^Inal  tap  and 
warned  Marshall  that  a  back  operation  might 
permanently  paralyze  him.  That  diagnostic 
tap  has  been  the  source  of  much  of  his  subse- 
quent IUness,  he  says.  "I  could  hardly  walk, 
even  with  a  cane."  he  recaUs.  "The  nerves 
In  my  head  bothered  me.  But  I  decided  I 
would  work  my  way  out  of  the  sickness." 

Subsistence  farming  was  his  rehabilitation. 
Marshall  believes,  and  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  his  sons  too:  "Today,  young  Hopl  men 
don't  take  responsibility.  They  are  in  transi- 
tion to  the  white  man's  way — only  money 
is  on  their  minds.  Parents  don't  train  their 
young  boys.  Why  are  Indians  In  poverty? 
Because  It  takes  a  punishing,  learning  experi- 
ence for  a  young  man  to  decide  to  fight  this 
poverty  and  go  ahead." 

But  his  back  stUl  bothered  him.  "I  wanted 
to  challenge  this  aliment, "  Marshall  says,  so 
he  became  a  sheepherder.  walking  after  Pol- 
ly's family  fiock.  'I  did  It  so  my  legs  would 
get  stronger." 

In  1968,  Marshall  felt  he  was  well  enough 
"for  a  new  experieace"  as  a  school  bus  driver 
for  the  Hotevllla  Head  Stan  program.  "Being 
a  shepherd  was  preparation  for  caring  for 
little  chUdren."  Marshall  says  with  a  smUe. 
"The  sheep  were  always  going  astray.  I  soon 
learned  that  a  shepherd  can't  be  mean  to 
his  sheep:  they  respond  to  tender  care" 

Marshall  showed  me  an  engraved  plaque 
the  school  awarded  him  when  severe  diabetes 
forced  him  to  retire  for  good  after  six  years 
with  the  children. 

Like  most  Indians.  Marshall  Jenkins  has 
had  hl3  troubles  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment over  the  years.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  held  up  his  small  pension  for 
a  while  because  someone  suspected  toe  hadn't 
really  hurt  his  back  on  the  job  at  the  depot. 
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and  a  small  veteran's  pension  was  revoked. 
His  problems  with  Social  Security  remain 
unresolved. 

Meanwhile,  the  civil  service  pension  has 
Increased  somewhat.  "It  hasn't  kept  up  with 
inflation  "  Marshall  <s  certain,  "but  I  have 
a  partner — my  wKc — who  Is  very  wise.  She 
doesn't  spend  money  unless  It  Is  necessary. 
So  our  Income  is  enough,  whatever  It  Is.  We 
farm  beans  and  corn,  and  that  stretches  our 
money." 

Both  their  daughters  are  registered  nurses, 
end  one  son  Is  assistant  director  of  the  Hopl 
Health  Department.  Their  other  son  Is  an 
executive  with  Hughes  Aircraft  Company. 
"Their  mother  talked  to  them  when  they 
were  young,"  Marshall  says.  "She  said:  'You 
can  si',,  here  and  loaf,  or  you  can  become 
educated  and  be  something.   You  choose.'  " 

Polly  and  Marshall  are  sustained  by  de«ply 
rooted  values.  "My  beliefs  are  the  structure 
o;  my  life,"  says  Marshall,  "the  Hopl  way 
and  my  belief  In  Ood.  In  Hopl  we  say  tak-an- 
B-way."  A  man's  heart  can  endure  anything.' 
Now  we  are  facing  hard  times  here.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  slashing  fundings  for  the  reser- 
vations I  know  there  Is  no  use  Just  sitting 
around  here.  The  Hopl  must  get  out  and  com- 
pete. I  proved  that  an  Indian  can  be  Just  as 
capable  as  the  next  person.  That  recognition 
ignites  something  in  you.  You  say:  'I'm  as 
good  a.^  anyone  else.  It's  up  to  the  Individual 
then.  You  have  it  Inside." 

THE  THOMPSON  FAMILY.   CHICAGO,   ILLtNOIS 

About  160  blocks  south  of  the  Chicago 
Loop,  the  Dixie  Highway  cuts  through  the 
suburb  of  Harvey,  111.  As  I  crossed  that  busy 
street,  a  gang  of  young  black  people  were 
gathered  around  a  large  cassette  player  In  an 
empty  parking  lot,  dipping  and  turning  to 
the  music. 

The  kids  were  a  lively  contrast  to  the 
vacant  and  boarded  buildings  behind  them 
A  faded  sign  says  "Dixie  Center,"  recalling 
a  shopping  center  that  once  boasted  20  or  30 
businesses  Orass  grows  along  the  curbs  and 
In  front  of  the  deteriorating  facades.  A  Ford 
dealership  across  the  highway  Is  boarded  up. 
"Too  much  vandalism  and  not  erough  busi- 
ness," my  cabdrlver  explained. 

Not  far  away  Is  a  block  of  shabby,  brick - 
faced.  two-story  apartments.  Patricia 
Thompson  lives  here  with  her  two  children, 
upstairs  at  the  back.  Mrs.  Thompson,  29,  is 
an  Intelligent  and  outspoken  woman  typical 
of  the  "working  poor" — those  who  prefer 
work  to  welfare  but  don't  make  enough 
money  to  break  through  the  government's 
poverty  line.  Patricia  moved  to  this  apart- 
ment because  the  rent  is  only  $180  a  month. 

When  your  take-home  pay  Is  $580  a 
month.  $180  for  rent  Is  31  percent  of  your 
Income  Add  another  $40  a  week  for  food 
and  $25  weekly  for  day-care  for  your  two 
kids,  and  76  percent  of  your  paycheck  Is 
gone  before  you  can  even  begin  to  think 
about  the  cost  of  utilities,  medical  care, 
clothes  or  other  demands  of  urban  life. 

Technically.  Patricia  Thompson  makes  $61 
a  month  too  much  to  be  classified  as  "poor" 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  but  that 
technicality  Is  very  little  solace.  She  works 
long  hours  In  the  accounting  department  of 
a  bank— sometimes  nine  or  lo  hours  a  day— 
to  support  her  daughter  Kenya.  7.  and  son 
Robert,  4. 

Life  has  changed  dramatically  for  Patricia 
since  she  was  divorced  last  year.  Her  ex- 
busband— a  man  "who  believes  that  when 
s  marriage  Is  over.  It  is  over  "—has  refused 
to  support  his  children,  she  says.  In  spite  of 
a  court  order  requiring  him  to  provide  $50 
a  week.  "I'm  bitter  about  that."  she  admits, 
"and  I'm  unhappy  with  lawyers  and  courts 
My  ex-husband  makes  good  money  as  a 
machinist  He  should  help  with  the  kids." 
But  legal  matters  move  slowly  In  and  around 
Chicago,  the  law>ers  tell  Patricia.  Mean- 
while, she  feels  she  has  no  choice  but  to 
work  hard  and  "make  do." 


"My  stepmother  raised  us — my  brother 
and  sister  and  me — to  be  Independent," 
Patricia  says.  "The  welfare  would  pay  me 
more  if  I  'went  on  aid,'  but  I  couldn't  sit 
around  all  day  watching  soap  operas  on  TV. 
That  would  slow  me  down  so  I  wouldn't  ever 
be  good  for  anything  again.  I've  had  some 
education  and  some  experience,  so  I'm  out 
there  to  work." 

Patricia  was  raised  on  the  near-west  side 
of  Chicago  in  a  racially  mixed  area.  "I  al- 
ways wanted  to  better  myself,  so  after  Junior 
college  I  worked  for  a  while,  then  took 
courses  at  Illinois  Medical  Center.  I  was 
going  to  be  a  medical  technician." 

Then  Kenya  was  bom.  and  Patricia  be- 
came a  full-time  homemaker.  When  her  mar- 
riage failed,  she  found  the  accounting  Job 
at  the  bank,  located  daycare  for  Robert  and 
went  to  work  again.  On  her  bank  salary  ($650 
a  month,  gross) ,  Patricia  no  longer  could  af- 
ford to  operate  an  automobile.  In  addition, 
rents  were  too  high  In  the  mostly  white 
neighborhood  where  the  Thompsons  had 
been  living.  Their  present  apartment  Is  in 
the  all-black  part  of  Harvey,  where  the 
schools  are  also  all-black. 

"Kenya's  new  school  Is  not  the  best,  and 
It's  not  the  worst."  Patricia  says.  "She's  doing 
pretty  well,  but  she  never  brings  homework. 
That  worries  me.  I'd  love  to  be  able  to  put 
her  in  private  school — that's  my  goal — but 
for  now  I'd  like  to  get  her  back  in  a  school 
that's  about  half-black  and  half-white.  It 
affects  the  quality  of  the  education  when 
a  school  is  predominantly  black,  you  know. 
Kenya  was  learning  more  in  the  other 
school." 

Patricia  Is  determined  to  make  it  on  her 
own.  but  she  finds  one  federal  aid  program 
irresistible.  "There  Is  that  |HUD)  Section 
Eight  rent  subsidy  that  will  pay  half  my 
rent."  she  says  with  animation,  "and  that 
would  mean  we  could  move  Into  a  house 
with  a  yard  In  a  different  neighborhood  near 
the  other  school.  I  would  do  that.  I  would 
do  anything  to  make  life  better  for  my 
children." 

Patricia  wondered  If  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration would  cut  out  the  rent-subsidy  pro- 
gram: "I  don't  want  to  badmouth  Reagan, 
but  It's  not  good  to  cut  some  of  those  federal 
programs.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  worse  off 
than  me  who  can't  work  or  can't  afford  a 
babysitter.  Poverty  Is  the  biggest  problem 
we've  got  In  this  country  today,  I  think. 
There  are  a  lot  of  very  poor  people.  I  know 
plenty  of  them.  I  agree  that  everyone  who 
can  should  work,  but  you've  got  to  have 
enough  Jobs,  and  the  Job  has  to  pay  enough 
for  a  person  to  live.  The  government  should 
help  with  that." 

Patricia's  take-home  pay  has  not  kept  up 
with  Inflation.  "I  know  I'm  falling  behind 
every  month  now."  she  says.  "I  shop  for  all 
the  special  sales,  but  even  so.  I  have  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  pay  all  my  bills,  but 
every  month  It's  close.  I  have  no  charge 
accounts — I  pay  cash." 

She  believes  life  will  be  harder  for  her 
children  than  It  has  been  for  her.  so  she  is 
determined  to  raise  them  In  a  good  neigh- 
borhood with  good  schools.  "The  suburbs  are 
best  for  them,"  she  says.  "I  personally  prefer 
the  bright  lights  and  the  big  city,  but  there 
are  fewer  riff-raff  kids  In  the  suburbs." 

She'd  like  her  daughter  and  son  to  be 
professional  people,  but  "whatever  makes 
them  happy  "  will  be  all  right  with  her.  "I 
believe  a  person  should  be  happy  at  her  Job," 
she  says. 

Patricia  Thompson  clearly  feels  the  effects 
of  long  workdays,  long  evenings  caring  for 
her  children  and  weekends  spent  doing 
housekeeping  chores.  But  she  has  a  deter- 
mination, a  street-tough  drive  that  makes 
you  believe  that  she  and  her  kids  are  going 
to  be  all  right. 

"Things  will  get  better,"  she  says.  "I 
know."   She  nods  toward  Robert,   who  has 


fallen  asleep  beside  her.  "There  are  these 
little  kids,  you  see.  Their  lives  are  In  my 
hands." 

Mr.  HOLXJNGHS.  Third,  tobacco  pro- 
duction is  stabilized  through  the  price 
support  program.  This  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram enhances  U.S.  tobacco  exports  by 
increasing  the  reliability  of  U.S.  supplies. 

Approximately  $2.1  billion  worth  of 
tobacco  products  will  be  exported  in  fis- 
cal year  1981.  This  ranks  tobacco  fifth 
among  our  agricultural  exports,  Mr. 
President. 

Needless  to  say  this  has  a  tremendous 
and  very  beneficial  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  These  exports 
strengthen  the  value  of  the  dollar 
abroad  and  fight  Inflation  at  home  by 
reducing  prices  on  imported  products. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  termination  or 
revision  of  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  would  be  particularly  detrimen- 
tal to  small-scale  family  farms.  Tobacco 
growers  represent  276,000  farm  families 
in  22  States  who  depend  totally  or  In 
part  upon  tobacco  for  their  livelihood. 
The  average  productive  tobacco  acreage 
per  farm  Is  only  3  acres.  Tobacco  is 
unique  in  that  it  allows  small  family 
farms  to  support  themselves.  It  pre- 
serves the  family  farm.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  who  attack  the  program 
would  call  an  end  to  this. 

Fifth,  smokers  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  tobacco  support  program. 
The  USDA  program  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1981 — 
less  than  one  penny  for  each  pack  of  cig- 
arettes sold. 

Also,  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes which  is  8  cents  per  pack  amounts 
to  about  $2.6  billion  in  revenue  per  year. 
State  and  local  taxes  in  turn  generate 
about  $3.5  billion  annually  while  other 
tax  revenues,  such  as  corporate  income 
tax.  account  for  an  additional  $3  billion. 

Total  estimated  revenue  for  tax  col- 
lections from  the  tobacco  industry, 
therefore  Mr.  President,  is  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  $9  billion  annually.  The  tobacco 
program  is  the  basis  for  this  revenue 
base.  The  tobacco  program  is  economi- 
cally sound  and  a  significant  money 
maker  that  I.  for  one,  Mr.  President, 
wish  we  had  a  few  more  of  around  here. 

With  a  few  more  contributors  to  our 
economic  system  along  the  lines  of  to- 
bacco we  would  not  have  the  economic 
problems  that  presently  exist  in  our  Na- 
tion. Success  such  as  this  should  be  pro- 
moted, not  destroyed. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  as  strongly  as 
I  can,  Mr.  President,  despite  the  critic's 
contention  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram is  a  subsidy;  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Usually  there  is  no  expense  with 
the  support  program  and  generally  the 
program  generates  revenues  for  the 
Treasury. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record  a  table 
which  supports  my  contentions.  It  is 
interesting  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  5  out  of  the  11  years  indicated 
on  the  chart  tobacco  returned  money  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  That  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  by  and  large  the  program 
pays  for  itself. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program 
does  not  encourage  increased  tobacco 
production  or  smoking.  The  program  in- 
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sures  orderly  marketing  and  stabilizes 
tobacco  production.  It  is  a  sound  and 
strong  contributor  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, Mr.  President,  and  for  the  reasons 
I  have  outlined  I  urge  that  the  attempts 
to  terminate  or  revise  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  be  defeated. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  since 
there  seems  to  be  so  much  confusion  and 
false  information  about  how  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  works,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  article  appearing 
in  The  Greensboro  Record.  Monday, 
February  23,  1981.  It  makes  a  clear  and 
cogent  statement  on  the  workings  of  the 
program  and  the  events  expressed  could 
apply  to  any  portion  of  the  tobacco  belt. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Oreensboro  (S.C.)  Record, 
Feb  23,  1981 1 
Tobacco  Resale  Supports  Program 
(By  Jim  Schlosser) 
With  eyebrows   lifted,  network  TV   com- 
mentators  told   the   nation   last   week   that 
President  Ronald  Reagan  had  slashed  price 
supports  to  dairy  farmers  but  was  leaving 
tobacco  price  supports  untouched. 

What  the  newsmen  failed  to  point  out  was 
that  there's  nothing  to  cut  from  the  tobacco 
price  support  program.  The  millions  the  gov- 
ernment spends  on  the  program  each  year — 
last  year's  amount  was  $182  million — are  re- 
couped through  the  eventual  resale  of  sur- 
plus tobacco  purchased  from  the  farmers. 

Every  year  since  1961,  the  program  has 
either  made  a  profit  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  broken  even,  according  to  Fred  Bond, 
executive  director  of  the  Ralelgh-based  Flue- 
Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization 
Corp.  It  administers  the  program  in  five 
Southern  states. 

More  than  3.000  farmers  In  Ouilford 
County  operate  under  the  program. 

Each  year,  a  tobacco  farmer  hauls  his  har- 
vest to  a  privately  owned  tobacco  warehouse, 
such  as  the  one  on  Old  Burlington  Road  in 
Greensboro  There,  buyers  from  the  big  to- 
bacco companies — such  as  Reynolds,  Lorll- 
lard.  Phillip  Morris,  American — move  along 
the  rows  of  stacked  leaf  and  give  their  bids 
to  a  fast-talking  auctioneer. 

When  the  farmer  enters  the  warehouse 
he  knows  he  is  going  to  get  a  minimum  price 
for  his  crop — the  government  guarantees  it. 
Last  year's  average  minimum  was  $1.41  cents 
a  pound. 

But  the  private  buyers  usually  bid  more 
than  the  minimum  and  the  farmer  returns 
home  with  a  nice  check. 

However,  if  the  private  companies  are  not 
Interested  In  the  farmer's  tobacco^perhaps 
the  quality  is  not  up  to  par — the  government 
will  step  in  and  buy  the  leaf  and  store  in 
warehouses  like  one  In  Puquay-Varlna. 

Tobacco  quality  usually  Improves  with  age. 
After  a  stay  In  the  warehouse,  the  govern- 
ment-bought tobacco  is  put  back  on  the 
market.  And  this  time,  private  companies 
usually  buy  it,  often  for  prices  higher  than 
what  the  government  paid  for  It. 

Prom  the  sale  proceeds,  the  government 
deducts  administrative  and  storage  costs.  If 
any  money  Is  left  over,  it  goes  to  the  farmer 
from  whom  the  tobacco  was  purchased  in  the 
first  place. 

"Many  times  a  tobacco  farmer  ends  up  get- 
ting an  extra  check  he  didn't  expect."  says 
Max  Sockwell  of  Oreensboro.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  office  here. 
The  office  administers  the  price  support  pro- 
gram locally. 

Despite  the  program's  profit  through  the 
years.    Sockwell    was    worried    whether    the 


program    would    survive    Reagan's    war    on 
federal  programs. 

"We  had  been  a  little  concerned  because 
of  the  unpopularity  of  tobacco  in  Washing- 
ton." said  Sockwell.  referring  to  some  rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  who  argue  that 
the  government  should  not  encourage  the 
growing  of  a  commodity  that  may  cause 
cancer. 

But  the  program  may  not  be  out  of  Jeop- 
ardy. Budget  Director  David  Stockman  said 
Sunday  that  the  program  is  still  subject  to 
review.  However.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  was  quoted  Friday  as  saying  he 
favors  a  hands  off  approach  to  tobacco.  Max 
Sockwell  says  the  Reagan  administration  may 
have  concluded  that  if  the  price  support  pro- 
gram were  eliminated  the  result  might  be 
more  tobacco  on  the  market,  not  less.  He  ex- 
plained that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
program  Is  to  control  leaf  production.  Before 
1933.  farmers  were  flooding  the  market  with 
tobacco.  Companies  weren't  buying  It  all: 
consequently,  some  farmers  were  losing 
money.  It  was  that  year  the  government 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  price  support 
program  to  help  make  supply  equal  demand. 
The  government  promised  farmers  a  mlnl- 
muip  price  for  their  crop  if  they  would  agree 
to  limit  annual  production.  Each  farmer  was 
assigned  an  acreage  allotment. 

The  program  was  not  shoved  down  the 
farmers'  throats.  They  went  to  polls  set  up  at 
country  stores  and  other  rural  locations  and 
voted  to  accept  It.  But  the  program  was  not 
an  Instant  success,  and  in  1939  farmers  voted 
to  abolish  it.  Within  a  year,  the  market  was 
overwhelmed  with  tobacco.  Farmers  suffered 
heavy  losses.  They  then  promptly  voted  the 
program  back  In.  and  have  done  so  in  elec- 
tions held  every  three  years  since  then.  The 
next  vote  is  scheduled  in  December  1982. 

According  to  Fred  Bond  of  the  Flue  Cured 
Tobacco  Cooperative  Stabilization  Corp.,  in 
Raleigh,  the  program  lost  millions  during  the 
1950s,  but  has  been  in  the  black  for  the  past 
20  years. 

Sockwell  says  the  market  would  be  chaotic 
without  the  price  support  program,  and 
would  force  some  small  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness. "This  would  really  cost  the  government 
money  because  a  lot  of  the  tobacco  farmers 
would  be  forced  to  go  on  welfare  and  receive 
food  stamps." 

Otis  Green,  who  raises  150  acres  of  tobacco 
on  his  farm  In  the  Brown  Summit-Montlcello 
area,  said.  "I  couldn't  survive  without  the 
price  support  program.  The  cost  of  producing 
tobacco  is  so  high.  I  borrow  $150,000  to  $200.- 
0(X)  each  year  to  get  the  crop  going.  Without 
the  price  support  system  we  Just  wouldn't 
have  the  guarantee  that  we  need  before  we 
can  make  such  an  investment." 

He  estimates  that  95  percent  of  his  crop 
usually  Is  purchased  by  tobacco  companies, 
with  the  rest  t>ought  by  the  government.  The 
year  before  last  he  received  an  unexpected 
check  for  $1,500  from  the  co-op — profits  from 
the  resale  of  the  small  amount  of  his  crop 
the  government  had  purchased  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  to  speak  for 
just  a  moment  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ments my  friend  has  been  making. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  find  myself  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  him. 

I  have  never  smoked  in  my  life.  I  nearly 
lost  my  wife  from  smoking.  I  have  lost 
many  friends  from  smoking,  but  I  never 
considered  myself  a  Carrie  Nation  as 
against  the  tobacco  industry. 


People  have  been  smoking  as  long  as 
men  have  been  around,  and  women,  too. 
and  I  agree  with  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  that  no  matter  what  we  do  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  smoke.  They  will  grow 
the  little  patch  out  in  the  backyard  and 
roll  it  up  and  smoke  It. 

I  lived  through  prohibition,  which  was 
a  wonderful  idea,  but  that  generation 
turned  out  more  drunks  than  any  gener- 
ation in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  that  was  my  generation. 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  same  efforts 
being  made  against  the  liquid  we  drink 
that  cheers  us  up  and  saddens  us  and 
makes  the  world  a  worthy  place  to  live 
in. 

I  am  afraid  it  might  succeed,  and  once 
again  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
days  of  the  1920's  and  1930's. 

So  while  I  have,  frankly,  no  use  for 
tobacco.  I  think  it  is  dangerous,  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know  it 
is  dangerous,  and  so  is  liquor,  so  is  mari- 
huana, but  you  are  not  going  to  stop 
people  from  doing  what  they  want  to  do 
merely  by  passing  laws. 

So  I  am  going  to  stick  with  my  to- 
bacco-growing friends  even  though  I 
have  a  personal  dislike  for  the  practice. 
I  have  a  regard  for  the  great  Industry 
this  has  established  in  the  South,  an  in- 
dustry that  I  do  not  think  has  ever  done 
a  really  good  job  in  promoting  or  telling 
the  American  people  how  much  It 
amoimts  to.  So  you  can  count  on  me. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  so  right. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  money- 
wise,  budgetwise,  this  program  is  a  very 
big  winner  where  we  have  garnered 
some  $9  biUion  annually  at  various  gov- 
ernmental levels.  It  has  only  been  a  net 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  from 
1970  to  1980  for  example,  of  $49  million, 
less  than  $5  million  a  year.  Governments, 
municipalities.  States,  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment rely  upon  taxes  on  tobacco 
products  for  essential  revenues.  New 
York  City  has  a  particularly  high  tax 
that  contributes  much  to  its  revenue 
base.  A  tax  base  that  will  need  much 
expansion,  in  everj'  State,  city.  town,  et 
cetera,  with  our  Nations  newly  enacted 
tax  policies. 

But.  be  that  as  it  may.  let  us  not  talk 
about  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
as  an  economic  cost  to  Government. 
This  Government  is  the  biggest  economic 
winner,  and  tobacco  more  than  pays  its 
way. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GORTON.  In  just  a  moment  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  wishes  to 
speak  on  my  amendment.  I  cannot  re- 
main on  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent after  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thcrmond) 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  my  amendment  for 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BoscHWiTz).  Is  there  objection'  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  giad  to  clarify  the  record  for 
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my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina  and 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona,  because  I 
think  if  they  had  listened  very  carefully 
to  my  remarks,  I  was  very  specific.  I  was 
in  no  way  trying  to  diminish  smoking 
by  this  amendment.  That  is  not  the  In- 
tent of  my  amendment.  I  do  not  com- 
pare it  to  the  Volstead  Act,  and  I  was 
against  the  Volstead  Act,  because  I  agree 
that  you  cannot  legislate  people's  habits 
in  this  particular  way. 

This  was  simply  an  amendment  in 
which  I  said  we  ought  to  be  more  con- 
sistent In  our  fiscal  policy.  We  are  spend- 
ing over  $13  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  a  year  on  an  educational  program 
to  try  to  get  people  to  stop  smoking, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  we  have  subsidized — 
and  the  word  is  "subsidized" — over  $600 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  difference  paid  for  the  money 
loaned  to  these  people  in  this  act. 

So  all  I  am  saying  is  let  us  get  out  of 
the  business  of  doing  two  things  that  are 
mutually  contradictory,  supporting  a 
crop  we  are  trying  to  get  people  through 
an  educational  program  to  stop  using. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  regiilate  people's  habits.  It 
is  purely  a  question  of  trying  to  get  on 
to  a  logical  budgetary  position.  That  is 
the  only  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  the  opportunity  to  take  a  mo- 
ment. I  do  this  with  the  deepest  respect 
for  my  distinguished  friend  from  the 
State  of  Oregon,  but  I  want  to  bring  a 
couple  of  points  here  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Most  of  them  have  been 
made,  and  I  will  not  belabor  the  points 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Much  has  been  said  here  about  habits, 
passing  legislation  to  prevent  the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes.  If  that  is  the  intent  of 
the  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  get  out  of  the  business,  let  me  just  say 
this  to  him:  If  the  Senator's  amendment 
Is  agreed  to,  it  would  be  my  judgment 
and  the  judgment  of  those  from  other 
tobacco  States  that  the  price  of  equip- 
ment will  not  come  down,  labor  costs 
will  not  come  down,  the  cost  of  fertil- 
izers and  so  forth  that  are  necessary  to 
raise  this  crop  will  not  be  reduced.  But 
the  price  of  that  product  will. 

So  it  behooves  then  that  smaller 
farmer.  If  he  can,  to  double  up  and  raise 
more  tobacco  in  order  to  reach  that  fi- 
nancial level  or  plateau  to  continue  to 
pay  for  the  machinery  and  labor  within 
this  industry.  That  creates  a  reduction 
in  price,  and  the  price  of  cigarettes  is 
going  to  decline.  When  the  price  of  ciga- 
rettes declines,  you  have  got  additional 
pec^le  buying  cigarettes. 

Today  you  have  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  smokers.  That  is  a  fact.  If  your 
associations  that  are  supporting  your 
position  will  look  at  the  fact,  I  think 
they  will  substantiate  that.  So.  in  es- 
sence, in  your  amendment,  if  it  passes, 
you  will  be  flying  in  the  face  of  what 
those  associations  that  are  supporting 
your  position  want  to  do.  That  is  a  fact. 
I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  refuted. 

We  talk  about  freedom  of  choice,  and 
the  maiicet^lace  Itself  In  the  tobacco  in- 


dustry is  adjusting  to  the  desires  of  the 
marketplace.  You  can  get  anything  you 
want  today  as  it  relates  to  low-tar  nico- 
tine to  the  harsh  ones.  The  amendment 
that  win  be  withdrawn  In  a  few  moments 
on  taxes  is  based  on  length  of  cigarettes, 
weight  of  cigarettes,  preemption  of 
States  getting  back  into  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. 

So  what  we  are  finding  here  now  is 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if 
you  have  a  low-tar  and  low -nicotine 
cigarette,  you  still  want  to  tax  it  based 
on  length ;  where  it  is  short  it  Is  $3,  where 
it  is  long,  $4  per  100  cigarettes.  So  we  get 
into  the  marketplace  now  offering  what 
you  want,  and  it  gives  you  the  freedom  of 
choice. 

I  was  amazed  to  remember — and  I  am 
getting  a  little  older  and  my  memory  is 
not  as  good — but  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNcs)  was  making  a  statement  2  or  3 
years  ago  about  what  these  folks  are 
trying  to  do  to  the  poor  folks  In  this 
country.  He  said: 

Why,  the  rich  folks  have  yachte  and  they 
can  go  out  and  remove  the  cares  of  the  day. 
Why,  they  can  have  psychiatrists  because 
they  can  afford  to  hire  them  or  go  visit  one, 
lay  on  their  couches  because  they  have  the 
money  to  do  it.  But  the  only  thing  the  poor 
folks  have  are  cigarettes  and  a  rocking  chair, 
and  now  they  are  trying  to  take  the  ciga- 
rettes away  from  them. 

And  I  just  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
intent  here. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  amendment  of 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  approved  by  this  body  and  ultimately 
becomes  law,  the  State  of  Kentucky's 
economy  would  be  demolished.  You  will 
be  creating  105,000  farm  families  that 
will  not  have  cash  income  that  they  now 
have — ^think  about  that — under  a  pro- 
gram that  over  the  last  40  years  has  pro- 
duced $100  billion  in  taxes  at  a  cost  of 
$57  million  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Now  that  is  a  figure  that  is  going  to  be 
hard  to  refute  because  it  is  there  and  I 
have  got  it. 

Now,  there  is  a  smoking  problem.  We 
are  trying  to  answer  that  question  in 
our  own  way  without  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  a  thing,  Kentucky. 

We  have  taxed  every  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes sold  in  Kentucky  and  all  that 
money  goes  into  research.  We  are  trying 
to  answer  all  the  problems.  We  are  not 
asking  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
us  a  handout.  We  are  trying  to  solve  it 
ourselves  in  our  own  way.  And  that  is  an 
industry;  it  is  a  way  of  life. 

I  want  to  show  you  what  a  way  of  life 
means,  where  sons  c<Mne  back  and  take 
their  vacation.  It  was  In  the  Sunday 
paper  in  my  State.  They  take  their  vaca- 
tions and  come  back  and  help  dad  har- 
vest his  crop.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  all 
they  have.  It  is  a  family.  And  so  here  It 
is,  a  small  family  coming  together  to 
harvest  a  crop,  to  have  those  things  you 
and  I  have  without  raising  tobacco.  And 
I  think  that  is  Important. 

If  you  read  the  Washington  magazine 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  last  Sunday 
and  you  read  the  stories  on  poverty, 
there  is  a  family  by  the  name  of  Price  in 
there.  They  could  not  have  children  and 
went  out  and  adopted  two  children.  A 


family  of  four,  they  are  $1,900  under  the 
poverty  level. 

Do  you  know  that  man's  source  of  In- 
come? Raising  tobacco  and  one  day  In 
town  working.  And  tobacco  provides  him 
with  a  living  and  keeps  him  off  the  dole 
of  the  Federal  Government,  hoping  to  lay 
aside  some  of  that  money  to  buy  land  in 
order  that  he  might  have  something  for 
himself.  And  tobacco  is  bringing  him  out 
of  the  poverty  area. 

More  people,  as  Senator  Huddleston 
said,  and  young  people  in  my  State  have 
gone  to  school  because  of  tobacco  than 
any  other  program,  anything  else.  And 
if  you  read  the  hearings  that  I  sent  to 
you  and  you  read  on  page  152  the  state- 
ment there  by  a  young  college  student 
that  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  tobacco 
he  would  not  be  at  Western  Kentucky 
University,  he  would  not  be  there  getting 
an  education  because  his  dad  gave  him  a 
share  of  the  allotment  of  tobacco  on  the 
farm  and  he  was  able  to  work  through 
the  season,  a  13-month  job,  but  he  was 
able,  because  he  had  tobacco,  to  go  to 
school. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  con- 
tinue a  system,  continue  a  system  that 
has  been  extremely  good. 

We  are  now  in  the  other  areas  of  re- 
search in  tobacco.  Fraction  one,  It  Is 
coming  on.  It  is  over  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Protein  is  going  to  come  from 
tobacco.  It  will  be  an  important  product. 

Maybe  one  of  these  days  you  will  find 
out  that  we  want  to  raise  more  of  it  than 
less.  And  at  that  day.  maybe  we  will  have 
other  ideas  and  we  will  have  an  ability  to 
change  because  you  let  the  farmer  decide 
for  himself  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  farming  community  rather  than 
for  us  to  come  up  here  and  pass  laws 
and  wipe  him  out.  And  that  Is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

So  I  just  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  my  distinguished  colleagues,  if 
you  want  to  devastate  the  small  farmer 
in  22  States,  then  I  think  you  ought  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  But  if  you  want  to  save 
that  farm  family,  that  small  farm  fam- 
ily, then  you  ought  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  let  us  save  that  4  percent. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example:  Does 
anybody  in  here  believe  tobacco  is  grown 
in  Wisconsin?  Think  about  that  a  min- 
ute. Twenty-five  million  pounds  and 
about  $35  million  went  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  last  year.  And  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  almost  3  percent  of  the  total 
employment  In  the  State  of  Oregon  Is  a 
direct  result  of  tobacco.  Think  about  it. 

Here  we  are  saying  to  an  industry  that 
has  developed  from  hard  work  and 
sweat,  that  has  been  a  way  of  life,  that 
we  want  to  eliminate  it.  I  just  think  that 
it  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  for  the  people, 
and  It  is  wrong  for  us  to  say  to  them  that 
you  no  longer  can  be  a  family;  no  longer 
will  your  sons  need  to  take  a  vacation  in 
August  or  early  September  to  come  home 
and  help  dad  harvest  his  crop,  to  help 
him  make  a  living;  no  longer  will  the 
Price  family  living  in  poverty  be  able 
to  have  an  opportunity  through  tobacco 
to  make  a  living,  and  to  pull  themselves 
up  to  have  those  better  things  of  life 
with  two  children  they  have  adopted  and 
to  give  them  a  life. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  I 
personally  quit  smoking  and  I  voted  to 
say  that  you  could  not  advertise  ciga- 
rettes on  television  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that  and  that  is  the  law 
today.  But  as  long  as  Americans  are 
going  to  smoke,  I  do  not  see  why  people 
in  Kentucky  should  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  some  tobacco. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, that  farmers  are  farmers.  I  do  not 
want  a  farmer  to  lose  everything  he  has 
In  life  in  Kentucky  just  like  I  do  not 
want  to  see  one  in  Louisiana  lose  his 
station  in  life.  And  as  long  as  people  are 
going  to  smoke  cigarettes— and  they  do 
whether  you  advertise  it  or  you  do  not 
advertise  it — It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
wish  that  all  farmers  would  do  well  in 
this  coimtry.  And  if  they  are  going  to 
smoke  it,  why  should  not  our  farmers 
produce  it  rather  than  somebody  else's 
farmers? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
remarks.  And  I  make  the  point  that  it  is 
a  stable  program.  It  is  attempting  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  marketplace. 
It  is  giving  the  individual,  if  he  wants  to 
smoke,  a  choice,  giving  that  choice  with- 
out bootlegging  and  going  behind  the 
bam  and  smoking,  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  it  does  give  the  small  farmer  an 
opportunity. 

I  just  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
us  the  opportimity  to  continue.  And 
when  people  like  Kentuckians  are  willing 
to  say  here — I  think  somewhere  around 
$5  million  to  $6  miUion  a  year  the 
State  is  putting  into  research  as  it  re- 
lates to  tobacco — that  we  are  doing 
things  that  are  necessary,  to  leave  the 
program  alone  is  in  the  best  interest  not 
only  of  the  farming  community  but  I 
think  of  the  coimtry  as  it  relates  to  taxes. 
Let  me  say  this:  If  we  continue  on  the 
route  we  are  going,  we  are  going  to  find 
In  a  very  short  period  of  time  that  we 
have  devastated  and  demolished  the 
farm  program  in  the  country.  There  is 
only  4  percent  of  those  people  out  there 
feeding  all  Americans  and  most  of  the 
world.  If  we  are  going  to  make  it  harsh 
and  hard  on  them,  then  we  are  not  rep- 
resenting the  people  properly. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  has  informed  me  that  he  does  not 
desire  to  speak  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, that  is  to  say  the  Gorton  amend- 
ment. In  view  of  that,  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  agreed  to,  I 
withdraw  the  Gorton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Hatfield,  which  pur- 
ports to  abolish  the  Federal  tobacco  price 
support  program.  I  firmly  oppose  any 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  or  re- 
strict this  program,  which  has  been  a 


model  of  cost  effectiveness  and  which  has 
brought  about  economic  stability  in  the 
tobacco  agricultural  sector. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  tobacco  program,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  useful  to  briefiy  clarify 
the  mechanics  of  this  price  support  and 
stabilization  program.  Fundamentally,  it 
is  essential  to  understand  that  there  Is 
no  tobacco  "subsidy"  In  the  sense  this 
word  is  loosely  and  incorrectly  em- 
ployed. There  is,  instead,  a  Government 
program  to  stabilize  tobacco  prices  and 
to  control  production  of  this  crop. 

The  tobacco  program  liinlts  the 
amount  of  tobacco  grown  domestically, 
and  insures  farmers  a  fair  return  on 
their  investments.  Under  this  program, 
when  prices  offered  for  a  particular  grade 
and  lot  of  tobacco  are  below  the  support 
price  level,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  purchases  the  tobacco  at 
the  support  price,  and  advances  loans  to 
farmers  through  their  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, with  the  tobacco  as  collateral. 
The  cooperatives  process  and  store  the 
tobacco  until  it  is  sold,  repaying  the  loans 
with  interest.  For  the  1980  crop,  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  loans  from  the  CCC 
was  11.5  percent. 

A  quick  review  of  the  history  of  the 
tobacco  support  program  proves  that  It 
is  the  most  successful  of  all  farm  com- 
modity programs.  Since  its  inception  in 
1933,  the  program  has  incurred  a  net 
cost  of  only  $56.7  million  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  This  amounts  to  0.1  percent  of 
the  total  cost  for  all  13  farm  commodity 
price  support  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  revenues  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
tobacco  industry  are  substantial.  During 
the  life  of  the  program,  about  $130  bll- 
Uon — I  repeat,  $130  billion — has  been 
collected  by  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments in  cigarette  excise  taxes  alone. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceived more  than  $2.6  billion,  while  State 
treasuries  collected  $3.8  billion  in  reve- 
nues from  tobacco  sales. 

These  figures  alone,  however,  do  not 
adequately  describe  the  importance  of 
the  tobacco  industry  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
Some  1.6  million  persons  are  employed 
in  all  phases  of  this  industry,  generating 
substantial  corporate  and  personal  in- 
come tax,  social  security,  and  other  tax 
revenue. 

Additionally,  the  tobacco  Industry  has 
contributed  favorably  to  our  Interna- 
tional balance  of  trade.  In  the  past  fiscal 
year,  $2.4  billion  of  U.S.  tobacco  was  ex- 
ported, while  only  $487  million  of  foreign 
tobacco  was  Imported,  netting  the  United 
States  nearly  $2  billion  in  foreign  ex- 
change for  1980  alone. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  the  elimination  of  this  successful 
program  could  have  harsh  economic 
reverberations  on  the  entire  Nation  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  revive  a  sag- 
ging economy.  In  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina,  where  tobacco  is  the 
leading  money  crop,  loss  of  this  program 
would  be  devastating. 

In  terms  of  net  farm  income,  tobacco 
has,  year  in  and  year  out,  been  the  life- 
blood  of  the  economy  in  the  Pee  Dee 
region  of  my  State.  The  tobacco  industry 


includes  over  6,000  farmers  in  South 
Carolina,  many  of  whom  operate  very 
small,  family-type  tobacco  farms.  These 
are  the  people  who  would  suffer  the  most 
due  to  the  termination  of  the  program. 
With  regard  to  the  issue  of  tobacco 
price  supports  and  health,  the  foes  of  the 
tobacco  program  often  assert  that  it  Is 
contradictory  and  wrong  for  the  Federal 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  to  support 
a  campaign  against  cigarette  smoking, 
and  at  the  same  time,  encourage  tobacco 
production  with  a  sui^x>rt  program.  The 
fallacy  in  this  argument  is  that  the  to- 
bacco support  program  does  not  en- 
courage increased  production  of  this 
commodity;  rather,  it  limits  production. 
To  qualify  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, a  grower  must  agree  not  to  pro- 
duce more  than  specific  acreage  and 
poundage  allotments  which  he  owns  or 
leases.  Since  the  production  of  this  com- 
modity is  limited,  the  price  for  the  end 
product,  usually  cigarettes,  is  probably 
higher  than  it  would  be  in  a  market  with- 
out such  grower  restrictions. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  as  logic  indicates, 
doing  away  with  the  price  support  pro- 
gram might  well  lead  to  greater  domestic 
tobacco  production,  albeit  by  many 
fewer  farmers,  and/or  increased  tobacco 
imports.  The  result  would  be  cheaper 
cigarettes  and  a  probable  increase  In 
cigarette  consumption.  Regardless  of  the 
relationship  between  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  and  the  amount  of 
cigarette  smoking,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  forcefully  dic- 
tate personal  habits  to  our  citizens.  We 
need  only  to  review  the  dark  days  of 
alcohol  prohibition  to  realize  what  a 
grave  mistake  Government  intervention 
can  be. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  stand  firmly 
behind  the  Flue-Cured  tobacco  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  makes  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  economic  health  of 
our  economy;  a  program  that  enables  ap- 
proximately 276,000  farmers  in  at  least 
20  States,  involved  in  tobacco  produc- 
tion, to  continue  their  chasen  lifestyle 
on  a  family  iarm  at  virtually  no  cost  to 
other  taxpayers.  For  these  reasons,  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  the  South  Carolina 
State  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  a  resolution  concerning  Federal 
legislation  that  would  jeopardize  the 
continued  success  of  the  tobacco  price 
support  program.  TMs  resolution  is  both 
timely  and  appropriate,  considering  the 
current  Senate  debate.  In  order  to  share 
it  with  my  Senate  colleagues,  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  placed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLTTTION 

Whereas,  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
gress legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  Congressman  Thomas 
Petri  of  Wisconsin  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  historically  successftil  and  cost  effec- 
tive tobacco  loan  and  acreage  allotment  pro- 
grama,  couiyied  with  a  aubstantUl  retail  tax 
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on  cigarettes  and  perhaps  other  tobacco 
products:  and 

Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  loan  program 
Is  to  stabilize  the  tobacco  economy  which 
has  worked  extremely  well  for  forty  years 
to  Insure  adequate  prices  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  stay  In  business  and  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  tobacco  in  bad  crop  years 
for  domestic  and  foreign  markets;  and 

Whereas,  the  acreage  allotment  program 
has  further  contributed  to  this  stability  by 
avoiding  overproduction  and  requiring  a 
quality  product  from  the  tobacco  farmer 
who  wishes  to  compete  successfully  In  the 
marketplace:  and 

Whereas,  the  tobacco  farmer  and  the  to- 
bacco Industry  rather  than  being  subsidized 
return  a  substantial  profit  to  government 
producing  at  least  six  billion  dollars  of  reve- 
nue In  return  for  the  relatively  modest  costs 
of  administering  the  above  programs;    and 

Whereas,  tobacco  Is  the  nation's  fifth  lead- 
ing money  crop  and  first  In  South  Carolina 
where  sixty  thousand  people  find  employ- 
ment on  the  farm  and  In  the  Industry  and 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  such  an  In- 
dustry In  a  stable  condition  Is  obvious;  and 

Whereas,  the  well-Intended  comment  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  destructive  legislation 
which  Implies  that  the  "deregulation"  of  to- 
bacco would  work  an  advantage  to  farmers 
was  certainly  not  based  on  consultation  with 
those  farmers  whose  principal  Income  Is 
based  on  continued  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent system;  and 

Whereas,  the  tobacco  farmers.  Industry 
and  various  local  and  national  groups  as- 
sociated with  the  Industry  have  worked  dili- 
gently and  effectively  to  "keep  their  house 
In  order"  and  have  substantially  reduced 
their  reliance  on  federal  regulation  and  as- 
sistance; and 

Whereas.  It  would  Indeed  be  tragic  to  de- 
stroy a  program  that  has  worked  so  well  and 
so  economically  when  such  destruction 
would  result  In  no  benefit  to  and  even 
possible  chaos  In  the  tobacco  Industry.  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

That  by  this  resolution  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  memorialized  to  oppose 
pending  legislation  to  destroy  the  federal 
tobacco  loan  and  acreage  allotment  pro- 
grams and  the  retail  tax  Increase  proposed 
as  part  of  such  legislation. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice-President. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Advisory  Commission  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation,  all  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  THXJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Bill  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Flue-Cured 
Tobacco  Stabilization  Cooperative's 
board  of  directors,  at  a  meeting  some- 
time ago  made  this  statement: 

In  47  years  only  once  has  the  program 
failed  to  make  money  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  before  it  came  In  there  was  chaos 
in  the  marketplace  and  on  the  farm.  E^very 
two  years  the  farmers  vote  overwhelmingly  to 
keep  the  program  and  the  government  quo- 
tas on  Just  how  much  tobacco  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  system  works. 

These  do-gooders  in  Washington  never 
have  an  answer  for  that. 

Clemson  agricultural  economist.  Dr.  Max 
Loyd  said  that  ending  the  price  support  sys- 
tem would  create  a  "vicious  cycle"  of  lean 
and  good  years  with  growers  having  to  gam- 


ble on  how  much  to  grow  and  the  buying 
companies  In  complete  control  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

In  the  long-run  our  situation  would  be  one 
of  instability  and  unreliable  supply.  That 
would  lead  to  Imports  of  tobacco  much  high- 
er than  it  is  now  and  very  little  exportation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Dr.  Loyd,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Clemson  University  speaking. 
He  has  no  interest  in  this  program  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  is  merely  stating 
the  facts.  Mr.  President,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

Our  exports  contribute  heavily  to  our  fav- 
orable balance  of  International  payments  .  .  . 
about  tl.7  billion  per  year,  be  said. 

Loyd  supports  Davis  on  the  point  that  the 
program  more  than  pays  its  way.  The  net 
loss  In  47  years,  he  said,  has  been  t56.7  mil- 
lion, which  came  from  one  bad  year  In  the 
mld-1960's.  However,  the  government  has  col- 
lected $7a  billion  from  direct  taxes  on  cig- 
arettes alone. 

A  very  strong  free  enterprise  economist 
might  see  some  good  in  dropping  the  pro- 
gram, he  said.  He  would  argue  that  the  mar- 
ket would  better  direct  production  than  the 
government. 

But  farming  Is  a  big  enough  gamble  as  it 
Is.  Unless  the  farmer  got  a  guaranteed  pro- 
duction contract  from  a  buying  company  he 
wouldn't  know  how  much  to  plant.  And  If 
pioductlon  varied  Just  10  percent  up  or  down 
the  price  would  vary  as  much  as  50  percent. 

The  consumer  really  wouldn't  benefit  be- 
cause the  farmer  only  gets  about  a  nlckle  on 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  now.  There's  not  much 
more  to  trim  from  that  and  still  have  the 
farmer  earning  any  money.  Loyd  said. 

He  also  noted  that  the  loss  of  the  tobacco 
allotments  (which  determine  how  much  leaf 
can  be  planted)  would  cause  a  sizable  loss 
of  investment  to  the  holders  who  paid  for 
them. 

More  Important  Is  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
would  be  in  a  bind  to  get  bank  loans  to 
plant  his  crop  without  a  stabilized  market, 
Loyd  said.  About  7.000  farmer  firms  of  vari- 
ous sizes  plant  the  fiue-cured  leaf  in  South 
Carolina.  Some  could  get  financing  but  many 
of  the  smaller  family  farms  could  not. 

Mr.  President,  how  are  these  farmers 
going  to  finance  themselves?  Those  who 
want  to  repeal  this  program  say  we  shall 
get  along  just  as  well  without  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  a  banker  said 
down  in  Horry  County,  a  county  that 
produces  more  tobacco  than  any  county 
in  my  State. 

Horry  County  banker  Luke  Benson  said  the 
cost  of  financing  makes  it  vital  that  the  pro- 
gram be  continued. 

"The  farmer  as  well  as  us  must  have  some 
assurance  that  there  be  a  constant  factor  In 
the  market.  We  Just  could  not  risk  our  de- 
positors' money  without  such  a  system,"  he 
warned. 

John  Monroe  Holllday  of  Pee  Dee  Farms 
In  Oallvants  Perry  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
tobacco  producing  farm  in  the  world  He  says 
the  allotments  are  "Just  like  having  stock  In 
General  Motors.  People  paid  for  them  and 
they  help  make  the  system  work.  Without 
the  program  half  the  farmers  here  would  be 
broke  In  one  season." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  repeat  this: 
Here  is  a  tobacco  farmer  saying  that 
without  the  program,  half  the  farmers 
would  be  bankrupt  in  one  season. 

The  big  corporations  would  take  over  to- 
bacco growing  and  a  fellow  might,  Just 
might,  get  a  chance  once  a  year  to  help  crop 
It  on  land  he  used  to  own.  Land  that  had 
been  in  his  family  when  South  Carolina  was 
still  a  Crown  Colony,  he  said. 


Mr,  President,  is  that  the  situation  we 
want  to  produce  here?  Do  we  want  to 
put  these  small  farmers  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  they  will  go  out  of  business, 
that  they  will  lose  their  land?  Do  we 
want  to  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
big  tobacco  companies?  That  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do  if  this  amendment  Is 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  this  tobacco  program,  I 
repeat,  has  cost  this  Government  very 
little,  I  want  to  say,  in  summary  that, 
first,  the  tobacco  price  support  is  not  a 
subsidy.  It  is  a  loan  which  the  farmer  re- 
pays with  interest. 

Second,  this  tobacco  price  support 
program  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  commodity  price  support 
programs.  The  realized  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram since  its  beginning  in  1933  has  been 
almost  nothing — one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  cost  of  all  13  farm  commodity  price 
support  programs.  There  have  been  no 
losses  at  all  in  more  than  a  decade.  In 
fact,  in  most  years,  the  program  pro- 
duces a  profit  for  the  Government. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceived more  than  $2.6  billion  in  excise 
taxes  on  tobacco  products.  State  treas- 
uries were  benefited  by  $3.8  billion  in 
revenues  from  tobacco.  Tobacco  also 
contributed  favorably  to  our  balance  of 
payments,  as  I  said,  netting  nearly  $2 
billion  in  foreign  trade  in  1980. 

Over  $2.4  billion  of  U.S.  tobacco  was 
exported  last  year,  while  only  $487  mil- 
lion of  foreign  leaf  was  imported. 

Mr.  President,  the  destruction  of  this 
successful  program  would  create  chaos 
in  a  farming  sector  where  stability  has 
prevailed.  The  ultimate  victims  would  be 
thousands  of  small  family  farmers,  many 
of  whom  are  blacks  and  need  this  assur- 
ance to  borrow  money  to  farm,  who  de- 
pend on  income  from  tobacco  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  livelihoods.  It 
would  reduce  revenues  to  the  Federal 
and  State  treasuries  and  adversely  affect 
our  trade  balance. 

Mr.  President.  276,000  families  in  20 
States  would  be  affected.  If  this  program 
has  not  cost  our  Government  hardly 
anything — less  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year — how  can  we  afford  to  abolish  it 
when  it  has  done  so  much  good,  provided 
so  much  for  the  economy,  and  has 
enabled  these  little  fanners — little  grow- 
ers— to  stay  in  business  and  mtUce  a  liv- 
ing farming? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  carefully  con- 
sider this  matter  and  not  destroy  this 
program.  If  we  do  destroy  it,  I  can  tell 
you  what  is  going  to  happen:  These 
small  farmers  are  going  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness and  lose  their  land.  We  are  going  to 
have  more  tobacco  produced  because 
there  will  be  no  allotments,  but  there  will 
be  far  fewer  farmers  growing  it.  They 
will  all  produce  all  they  can.  Then  we  are 
going  to  have,  as  a  result  of  that,  more 
tobacco  consumed  and  the  little  farmer 
down  there,  who  has  lost  his  land,  will 
have  to  try  to  exist,  if  he  can.  If  not,  then 
he  will  have  to  go  on  welfare  or  try  to 
secure  some  other  way  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  USDA  on  this  subject.  This  is  written 
to  Congressman  John  Napier  : 

Dear  Congressman  Napier:  Thank  you  for 
expressing   your  concern  on   behalf  of   the 
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tobacco  price  support  program.  The  USDA  is 
opposed  to  any  legislative  attempts  to  alter 
the  tobacco  program  at  this  time.  As  you 
know,  various  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Congress  that  would  either  elim- 
inate the  current  allotment  and  price  sup- 
port program  altogether,  or  would  modify  it 
by  redistributing  allotments  now  held  by 
non-tobacco  producers  to  farmers  who  now 
grow  tobacco  under  leasing  arrangements. 

However,  the  tobacco  program  does  not  ex- 
pire with  the  1977  Agricultural  Act,  and 
consequently  does  not  have  to  be  addressed 
at  this  time.  It  has  also  cost  taxpayers  very 
little  since  It  began  In  the  1930's.  So  USDA's 
position  Is  to  favor  no  change  In  the  program 
In  the  1981  farm  bills  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 

E^rERETT  Rank, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  Ccmgress  re- 
peal a  program  that  is  costing  so  little 
and  reaping  such  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omy, allowing  small  farmers  to  exist  on 
the  farm  and  make  a  living  and  allow- 
ing them  to  continue  to  support  their 
families?  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
them? 

I  hope  and  plead  with  the  Senate  not 
to  destroy  this  program,  which  has  been 
the  most  successful  farm  program  of  all 
price  support  programs.  As  I  said,  it  has 
cost  only  on-tenth  of  1  percent  of  all 
farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  votes 
on  this  matter,  I  hope  they  will  consider 
every  facet  of  this  question  and  cast  this 
vote  in  favor  of  retaining  this  tobacco 
program. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Just  to  try  to  put  this  in  per- 
spective for  my  colleagues,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  with  the  commodity 
programs  that  are  currently  under  re- 
view, we  have  a  series  of  programs  that 
have  been  in  operation  in  this  country 
for  nearly  40  years. 

That  does  not  mean,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  not  time  or  place  for  modifica- 
tion, strengthening,  improving,  or  what- 
ever. But  it  is  imperative  to  keep  in  mind 
that  these  programs  were  set  in  opera- 
tion and  people  have  acted  in  reliance 
upon  them.  They  have  become  a  part 
of  the  economic  and  political  and  social 
fabric  of  the  area.  That  is  true  of  this 
program. 

It  is  difficult,  sitting  here  in  this 
Chamber,  to  appreciate  what  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  program  would  mean  to 
thousands,  hundreds  and  thousands,  of 
people  in  the  affected  areas.  This  amend- 
ment, with  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  is  a  frontal  assault  upon 
this  vital  program. 

I  remind  Members  of  both  political 
parties  that  farmers  today  are  looking 
for  leadership  here  in  Washington;  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  bring  out  the 
wrecking  ball  and  destroy  the  very  es- 
sentials of  these  fundamental  programs, 
we  do  a  great  disservice  not  only  to  them 
but  also  to  the  economies  of  the  affected 
areas  and  to  the  overall  farm  economy 
in  the  United  States. 

These  programs,  including  the  to- 
bacco program,  represent  a  very  deli- 
cately balanced  combination  of  private 


and  public  sector  working  together.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  has  tried  in 
many  ways  to  keep  that  delicate  balance 
in  order. 

If  the  Senate  and  Congress  should 
adopt  an  amendment  eliminating  this 
program  totally,  which  this  amendment 
would  do,  or  any  other,  I  repeat,  and  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  the  in- 
credible economic  and  political  implica- 
tions it  would  have. 

I  remind  Members  of  both  political 
parties  that  for  either  political  party  to 
be  known  as  the  enemy  of  the  American 
farmer  will  place  a  heavy  poUtical  bur- 
den on  that  party  in  the  future,  and 
rightly  so. 

We  can  say,  fortunately,  that  we  have 
friends  of  the  American  farmer  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  among  the  strongest  supporters  are 
some  who  come  from  the  Democratic 
side,  and  we  want  to  acknowledge  that. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side — and  I  know  that  our  dis- 
tinguished friends  on  the  Democratic 
side  have  cautioned  their  colleagues — 
that  to  come  in  and  destroy  a  funda- 
mental, basic  program  of  this  kind,  I 
repeat,  is  not  only  an  unbelievable  eco- 
nomic disaster,  but  also,  the  political 
implications  are  enormous. 

As  we  began  this  new  administration 
and  this  new  Congress,  some  positive 
things  have  been  done  for  the  American 
farmer.  For  one  thing,  the  embargo  was 
eliminated.  The  inheritance  tax  has 
now  been  changed  so  that  the  family 
farm  can  be  preserved.  The  next  task 
we  have  is  to  get  inflation  down  and 
get  interest  rates  down  so  that  the 
American  farmer  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce domestically  and  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  last  thing  we  need  to  do,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  is  to  come  out  and 
destroy  these  fundamental  programs. 
That  is  what  this  would  do. 

I  appeal  to  each  and  every  one — I 
have  tried  to  do  it  personally,  and  I  do 
it  here  on  the  floor — to  think  very  seri- 
ously about  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
about  2  minutes.  The  issue  has  been  well 
debated,  and  it  is  well  imderstood.  and 
the  debate  has  been  interesting.  There 
has  been  a  little  smoke  but  a  lot  of  light. 

I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  Kansas, 
where  we  do  not  raise  tobacco.  We  haul 
one  allotment  the  last  time  I  checked. 
But  we  are  in  the  process  of  putting  to- 
gether a  farm  bill.  Some  may  not  real- 
ize that,  but  this  is  how  the  process 
works.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
work  out  farm  legislation,  because  there 
are  different  interests,  different  geo- 
graphical areas,  different  philosophic  in- 
terests from  time  to  time. 

I  Ijelieve  the  Senator  from  Kansas  can 
safely  say — and  others  can  answer  the 
question  better  than  I — that  if  we  start 
to  demolish  any  program,  whether  it  is 
a  wheat  program,  a  tobacco  program,  or 
a  sugar  program,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  farm  bill.  I  do  not  say  that  as  any 
kind  of  veiled  threat  or  gesture,  but  it 
is  a  fact  of  life. 

Commodities  in  my  State  are  impor- 
tant to  me — the  ones  we  raise.  Commodi- 
ties in  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky, 


tobacco  or  whatever  they  are,  are  impor- 
tant to  the  people  in  t^at  State.  I  assume 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  represent 
the  people  who  send  us  here — even  those 
who  try  not  to  send  us  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  just  about 
made  the  case.  We  believe  that  sometime 
tomorrow  we  can  finish  work  on  this  bill. 
But  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Oregon — and  many  may  agree  with  some 
of  the  sentiments,  but  I  am  speaking  as 
one  who  is  a  part  of  this  very  loose  coali- 
tion. It  is  so  loose  that  it  is  hard  to  locate, 
but  it  is  somewhere  around  here.  We  hope 
that  when  we  finally  vote,  51  Senators  in 
the  coalition  will  vote  for  passage  of  the 
farm  bill.  That  will  include  all  of  tbe 
commodities  we  have  discussed. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  if  there 
is  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment,  the 
motion  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  comments  to  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  support  of  the 
existing  tobacco  program.  This  program 
provides  a  livelihood  for  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  one-family  farms  in  this 
country.  A  number  of  these  farms  are  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Without  the 
existance  of  this  program,  many  of  these 
small  farms  would  lose  substantial  por- 
tions of  needed  revenues. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  my  objections  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon's  amendment 
and  its  adverse  impact  on  tobacco  farm- 
ers in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Nation. 

The  tobacco  program  is  an  on  going 
program  and  does  not  expire  with  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

All  other  major  commodity  programs 
do  expire  with  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  and  the  Department  needs  to  place 
its  major  emphasis  on  an  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981  dealing  with  those  commodities 
that  expire  with  the  act  of  1977. 

The  tobacco  program  has  operated 
with  reasonable  effectiveness  and  with  a 
low  percentage  of  cost.  Price  support 
loans  for  the  last  45  years  have  amounted 
to  only  about  $57  milUon  or  a  loss  of  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion in  loans.  Tobacco  cost  has  only  been 
about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  for  all 
commodities. 

In  the  16  major  tobacco  producing 
States  there  are  about  276.000  one-family 
larms  that  depend  largely  on  the  income 
from  tobacco  for  a  livelihood.  Aimual 
gross  farm  receipts  from  tobacco  cur- 
rently are  about  $2.2  billion. 

Effective  with  the  1982  crop,  this 
amendment  would  remove  tobacco  from 
the  provisions  of  agricultural  commodity 
legislation  pertaining  to  price  support 
and  marketing  quotas.  As  an  example  of 
the  financial  impact  upon  small  farms 
which  have  traditionally  produced 
tobacco.  Federal  land  bank,  PCA  and 
other  lending  institutions  in  the  tobacco 
growing  area  have  traditionally  placed 
a  value  of  $5,000  per  acre  allotment  on 
any  given  farm.  Therefore,  a  lOO-acre 
farm  assigned  a  loan  value  of  approxi- 
mately $120,000  without  tobacco  allot- 
ments would  be  increased  to  $170,000 
with  a  10-acre  tobacco  allotment. 

Most  lending  institutions  in  the  area 
would  normally  come  up  to  80  percent  of 
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the  assigned  loan  value,  in  this  case  ap- 
proximately $135,000.  If  tobacco  allot- 
ments were  eliminated,  a  higher  per- 
centage of  small  family  farms  would  not 
have  sufficient  collateral  to  justify  their 
lotms  presently  made  by  lending  institu- 
tions including  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. Many  small  family  farms  would 
undoubtedly  be  sold. 

The  amendment  would  cause  tobacco 
to  be  removed  from  various  agricultural 
commodities  being  sold  under  export 
credit  sales  programs,  therefore,  probably 
significantly  reducing  the  $1.9  billion  a 
year  favorable  balance  of  trade  position. 

Because  of  the  limited  niunber  of 
buyers  of  farm  stock  tobacco,  reasonable 
returns  to  producers  would  no^be  as- 
sured in  the  absense  of  some  type  of  price 
support  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  bill  and 
this  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate  what  I 
believe  has  been  a  successful  program. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  if  we  do  not  go  forward  with  this 
biU  and  without  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment, it  will  call  into  Jeopardy  the  entire 
coalition  of  matters  that  have  been 
welded  together  to  try  to  produce  a 
measure  that  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Hatfield  amendment 
that  will  eliminate  the  tobacco  program 
and  deregulate  the  industry. 

Senator  Hatfield's  amendment  is  long 
overdue. 

It  will  eliminate  the  feudal  tobacco 
allotment  system,  which  allows  only 
those  persons  who  own  or  rent  allot- 
ments to  market  the  product.  The  vast 
majority  of  tobacco  farmers  must  pay 
rental  fees  to  allotment  owners  for  the 
use  of  their  land. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  farmers  in 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  belt  of  the  South- 
east paid  allotment  owners  $279  million 
for  the  use  of  their  land  in  1980  alone. 
Allotment  rent  fees  add  to  the  farmer's 
production  costs,  which  increase  Fed- 
eral price  supports,  which  in  turn  raise 
market  prices.  Increased  market  prices 
often  result  in  buyers  turning  to  cheaper 
imported  tobacco,  which  ultimately 
leaves  the  Federal  Government  with  an 
ever-increasing  surplus  stock. 

At  a  time  when  growers  are  finding 
that  their  export  markets  are  being 
seriously  challenged  by  foreign  produced 
tobacco,  the  value  of  the  allotment  sys- 
tem is  even  harder  to  justify.  I^Iany  to- 
bacco growers,  those  people  that  this 
program  was  designed  to  help,  perceive 
that  the  present  system  only  increases 
their  costs,  while  the  profits  of  the  allot- 
ment owners  continue  to  grow. 

Higher  domestic  prices  have  also 
caused  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  American 
share  of  the  world  market.  In  1966,  the 
United  States  held  60  percent  of  the 
world  market;  today  it  holds  28  percent. 

The  Hatfield  amendment  wiU  allow 
the  price  of  tobacco  to  be  set  by  world 
demand,  and  not  by  the  current  artificial 
price  set  by  the  Agriculture  Secretary. 

We  have  heard  claims  that  eliminat- 
ing the  program  will  reduce  thousands 
of  farmers  to  abject  poverty.  But  the 
fact  is  that  tobacco  is  a  highly  lucrative 
cash  crop;  flue-cured  tobacco  is  a  bilUoQ 


dollar  annual  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina alone.  The  fact  is  that  growers  could 
sell  all  the  tobacco  they  could  produce. 
If  their  production  costs  were  free  mar- 
ket production  costs.  The  fact  is  there 
are  no  signs  of  the  industry's  imminent 
decline  should  the  program  be  eliminated. 
But  there  are  signs  that  deregulation 
will  see  tobacco  producers  prospering 
further  in  the  future. 

The  current  system  may  well  be  the 
least  costly  commodity  program.  I  will 
not  deny  this.  But  at  a  time  when  budget 
cuts  are  making  us  ask  school  children 
to  treat  ketchup  as  a  "vegetable"  in  their 
school  lunches,  even  lower  cost  programs 
have  to  go.  Tobacco  allotments  and  price 
supports  are  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer 
afford.  It  would  be  a  travesty  for  the 
Senate  to  support  deep  cuts  In  the  nu- 
trition, school  lunch,  and  food  stamp 
programs  while  continuing  to  support 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  Government 
subsidies  for  the  production  of  an  in- 
edible, unhealthy  crop. 

When  this  body  first  questioned  Gov- 
ernment support  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, health  concerns  were  said  to  be  the 
sole  argument  of  tobacco  opponents. 
Budget  realities  have  now  intensified  the 
issue,  and  elimination  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  now  gathered  steam.  But  the 
significant  social  implications  of  Gtov- 
emment  support  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try are  still  in  the  center  of  this  con- 
troversy. There  is  a  direct  link  between 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  lung  disease,  birth 
disease,  and  forms  of  cancer  not  previ- 
ously associated  with  tobacco  use.  But 
there  is  no  rational  link  between  tobacco 
and  Government  support  of  its  produc- 
tion. 

A  sad  paradox  in  the  direction  of  Fed- 
eral funds  has  existed  since  the  public 
realization  of  the  hazards  associated 
with  cigarette  smoking  in  the  1960's. 
Since  that  time,  our  Government  has  en- 
couraged the  production  of  tobacco  while 
another  hand  of  Government  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  discourage  its  use. 
The  Hatfield  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate this  contradiction  in  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  re- 
cently of  free  market  economics  and  de- 
regulation. We  have  heard  of  consist- 
ency, of  denying  the  excesses  of  regional 
poUtics,  of  political  courage.  This  amend- 
ment provides  a  test  on  these  ideals.  For 
if  we  are  to  support  the  free  market  sys- 
tem, if  we  are  truly  in  favor  of  deregu- 
lation, if  we  are  to  deny  the  wasteful 
programs  of  one  specific  region,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. And  if  we  are  truly  concerned 
about  the  health  of  our  citizens,  and 
if  we  are  to  have  the  courage  to  strike 
down  Government  support  of  a  product 
which  imperils  that  health,  we  must  vote 
to  eliminate  the  tobacco  program.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  and  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  My  re- 
luctance springs  from  the  fact  that  I 
agree  with  so  much  of  what  he  had  to 
say.  I  too  think  that  the  support  pro- 
grams we  have  developed  for  tobacco  are 


inconsistent  with  what  we  know  about 
the  health  effects  of  smoking.  And  I  also 
believe  that  the  almost  feudal  system  of 
allotments  is  fundamentally  wrong;  its 
anticompetitive  and  it  generally  works 
against  the  interests  of  the  small  farmer. 

Given  those  general  views,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself 
persuaded  by  some  of  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. While  I  believe  we  should  im- 
mediately end  the  allotment  system  for 
tobacco — just  as  I  voted  to  end  the  allot- 
ment system  for  peanuts — I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  in  the  same  breath  im- 
mediately eliminate  the  loan  support 
program.  As  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  have  indicated,  the  sudden 
ending  of  the  loan  support  program 
would  work  a  very  real  and  very  signif- 
icant hardship  on  a  large  number  of 
small  family  farmers. 

Thus,  while  I  support  the  immediate 
ending  of  the  allotment  system,  the  cost 
of  achieving  that  goal  through  the 
mechanism  of  this  amendment  is  simply 
too  great  involving,  as  it  does,  the  sudden 
elimination  of  the  loan  support  program. 
If  this  amendment  had  combined  an 
end  of  the  allotment  program  with  a 
phaseout  of  the  loan  program,  then  I 
could  gladly  support  it.  Unfortunately,  it 
did  not. 

But  fortunately,  there  is  another 
amendment  which  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider later  this  evening  which  comes 
closer  to  meeting  my  twin  goals  of  treat- 
ing our  farmers  fairly  and  minimizing 
the  noncompetitive  and  inflationary 
strains  which  too  many  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams have  injected  into  our  economy. 
The  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  intends  to  offer  later  this  eve- 
ning seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  reason- 
able, though  still  not  totally  satisfactory, 
solution. • 

THE    TOBACCO    PRICK   SUPPORT   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. 

This  amendment  will  throw  into  dis- 
order the  tobacco  production  and  mar- 
keting system  that  has  functioned  effec- 
tively for  over  40  years,  a  system  that 
today  provides  276,000  farmers  market 
.•stability  and  a  fair  price  for  their  crops. 

It  could  subject  the  world  tobacco 
market  to  boom  or  bust  cycles,  or  sub- 
stantially weaken  tobacco  prices — ^low- 
er tobacco  prices  will  not  benefit  tenant 
farmers  or  others  who  the  amendment 
may  be  intended  to  benefit. 

In  fact,  the  amendment  may  lead  to 
greater  concentration  in  tobacco  pro- 
duction, which  could  mean  the  demise  of 
thousands  of  small  family  farms.  It  will 
leave  determination  of  tobacco  prices  at 
harvest  up  to  the  six  major  tobacco  com- 
panies, two  of  which  buy  over  60  percent 
of  the  domestic  crop.  This  will  in  time 
promote  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
large  units,  most  likely  under  contract 
with  the  tobacco  companies. 

The  amendment  will  force  farmers 
wanting  to  remain  in  production  to  ex- 
pand their  acreage  of  tobacco,  and  to  do 
so  with  a  greater  price  risk  in  the  market 
and  with  increased  production  costs — of 
$2,000  or  more  per  acre. 


It  will  immediately  destabilize  the 
economy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky and  of  the  other  States  and  regions 
where  tobacco  is  produced.  It  will  ad- 
versely affect  businesses  and  credit  in- 
stitutions that  serve  agriculture  and  that 
are  already  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
the  worst  net  farm  income  position  agri- 
culture has  experienced  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

It  will  take  from  retired  farmers  a 
source  of  income.  And  It  will  lower  the 
net  worth  of  farmers  who  purchased 
their  farms  with  an  allotment  and  those 
who  have,  in  the  settlement  of  estates, 
been  given  land  in  lieu  of  other  items. 

It  will  likely  add  to  outlays  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  as  small  farmers'  incomes 
are  reduced  and  they  become  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

And,  this  amendment  will  kill  a  pro- 
ducer-supported program  that  has  been 
effective  and  efiBcient  in  achieving  the 
agricultural  market  objectives  supported 
by  Congress  for  over  40  years. 

nCItORTANCE    OF    TOBACCO   TO    KENTCCKT 
AND   OTBKK  STATES 

Too  frequently,  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
pression has  been  given  that  tobacco  is 
important  only  in  the  flue-cured  area 
and  the  leading  flue-cured  tobacco  State, 
North  Carolina.  But,  I  wish  to  assure 
my  colleagues  who  may  consider  sup- 
porting this  amendment  that  this  Is  not 
the  case. 

Kentucky  is  the  leading  burley  tobacco 
State.  Seventy-three  percent  of  the  farms 
in  Kentucky  produce  tobacco.  And  of 
those  farms,  over  75  percent  of  the  bur- 
ley  tobacco  farms  contain  less  than  50 
acres.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
grow  less  than  2  acres  of  tobacco.  While 
many  burley  farm  households  received 
some  off-fann  income,  one-third  receive 
no  nonfarm  income  or  less  than  $2,500 
from  nonfarm  sources. 

Only  3  of  Kentucky's  120  counties  are 
untouched  by  the  farming,  auctioning, 
manufacturing,  or  wholesaling  sectors  of 
the  State's  tobacco  industry.  One  of  every 
14  jobs  in  the  Commonwealth,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  tobacco  related. 
The  farm  value  of  Kentucky's  burley 
tobacco  crop  in  1980  was  $674  milhCHi. 

Clearly  there  is  not  a  crop  alternative 
that  csm,  at  this  time,  replace  tobacco 
in  the  economy  of  Kentucky  or  other 
States  where  tobacco  is  produced. 

While  produced  on  only  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland, 
tobacco  is  consistently  the  fourth  or  fifth 
most  valuable  crop,  accounting  for  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  cash  receipts 
from  all  crops  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

ORDERLT  MARKETING  NEEDED 

The  contribution  of  tobacco  to  our  ag- 
ricultural economy  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, as  has  the  need  for  orderly  mar- 
keting in  the  tobacco  industry. 

Congress,  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  declared  that  it  is  In 
the  national  public  interest — and  I 
quote: 

To  assist  In  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  export,  and  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  In  cotton,  wheat,  com, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
provide  en  orderly,  adequate,  and  balanced 


flow  of  such  commodities  In  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  1938  act, 
cooperative  tobacco  marketing  associa- 
tions were  established,  and  have  been 
maintained,  to  serve  as  agents  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  take 
under  loan  quantities  of  tobacco  that 
would  depress  farm  prices  and  farm  in- 
come, and  to  offer  those  stocks  to  the 
market  when  production  shortfalls  oc- 
cur. Similar  loan  and  support  operations 
have  been  provided  for  other  commodi- 
ties. 

For  40  years,  the  tobacco  program 
has  assured  fair  prices  for  the  thou- 
sands of  tobacco  farmers  who  sell  their 
crops  to  the  six  major  tobacco  companies. 
It  has  provided  tobacco  companies  with 
quaUty  tobacco  and  a  reserve  supply  of 
domestic  tobacco  when  production  short- 
falls have  occurred. 

During  Its  40  years  of  operation,  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, located  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  has 
received  and  resold  1^4  billion  pounds  of 
tobacco.  This  equals  3  years'  production. 
Had  this  amoimt  of  tobacco  directly  en- 
tered the  market.  It  would  have  de- 
pressed farm  prices  and  reduced  farm 
Income  for  tobacco  producers. 

To  take  surplus  tobacco  under  loan, 
and  process  and  resale  it,  the  associa- 
tl<Mi  has  borrowed  money  from  the  Com- 
mondity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
association  has  paid  back  the  loans, 
however;  and  the  loan  paybacks,  includ- 
ing interest  and  fees,  have  totaled  $1.28 
billion.  Also,  the  association  has  distrib- 
uted to  Its  members  net  gains  of  $23.4 
million.  When  settlement  Is  made  on  re- 
cent crops,  the  net  gain  to  growers  is 
expected  to  total  $32.3  million. 

TOBACCO    PROGRAM    IS    SOUND 

Without  question,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  been  effective,  remains  fiscally 
sound,  and  is  needed. 

In  findings  provided  President  Reagan 
on  August  21,  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  following  a  5-month 
investigation  Into  the  effects  of  Imports 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  on  support  opera- 
tions conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  ruled  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram Is  sound. 

In  the  case  of  burley  tobacco,  all  com- 
missioners and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture conceded  the  program  is  in 
excellent  shape.  In  the  opinions  of  three 
of  the  four  commissioners,  the  Plue- 
ciu-ed  tobacco  is  healthy. 

With  respect  to  the  Flue-cured  pro- 
gram, the  majority  of  the  commissioners 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Iioan  stocks  of  flue-cured  tobacco  have 
been  steadily  declining  since  1978  and  are 
now  at  their  lowest  level  since  1977.  The 
amount  of  tobacco  placed  under  loan  ectch 
year  has  been  significantly  lower  since  1978 
than  during  1974-77. 

In  addition,  we  have  found  that  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  operating  the  pro- 
gram quite  plainly  has  not  been  increasing 
relative  to  past  years.  In  light  of  recently 
developed  Information,  USDA  estimates  of 
financial  losses  on  the  197S  crc^  and  on  sub- 
sequent crops  appear  to  be  exaggerated. 
While  there  was  a  slight  loss  of  $5.6  million 
on  the  1974  crop  and  there  may  be  a  loss  of 
about  $11  million  on  the  1975  crop,  these 
losses  are  not  comparable  to  the  average 
losses   experienced   in   the  period    1960-70. 


Tt)«y  simply  are  not  of  a  DMgnltude  to  sug- 
gest material  Interference  or  IneSeotlveiWM 
of  the  program.  Moreover,  in  stark  contnwt 
to  USA  estimates,  the  flue-cured  stabiliza- 
tion cooperative  projects  that  substantial 
proflta  wUl  be  made  on  sales  from  crop  yMn 
1976-80 

With  respect  to  the  prospective  Impact  of 
imports  on  the  programs,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate  that  lmpc»-ts  am  tend- 
ing to  render  the  program  Ineffective  or  that 
they  are  practically  certain  to  be  In^wrted 
so  as  to  cause  future  harm.  WhUe  the  best 
estimates  do  Indicate  a  long  term  growth  In 
Imports,  such  an  event  Is  too  protracted  to 
be  a  basis  for  concluding  Imminent  hazm. 
Moreover,  Information  on  the  current  crop  Is 
that  because  of  Its  high  quality,  auction 
prices  are  high,  loan  placements  are  down 
sharply  over  prior  years,  and  processors  are 
dicing  in/to  loan  stocks  to  obtain  lower 
grade  tobacco.  WhUe  USDiA  Is  alarmed  by 
the  apparent  long-term  decline  In  U.S.  oam- 
petltlvenesB  vls-a-vls  other  tobacco  produc- 
ing countries,  the  facts  before  us  do  not  sug- 
gest that  harm  Is  imminent. 

Finally,  the  purposes  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
grams. Including  assuring  adequate  Income 
to  farmers  and  fair  prices  to  consumers, 
maintaining  a  balanced  supply,  and  pro- 
viding a  balanced  flow  of  tobacco  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  are  currently 
being  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  while  modified  legisla- 
tively and  administratively  during  Its 
history,  the  tobacco  program  has  been 
supported,  repeatedly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly, by  farmers  voting  In  regularly 
scheduled  referendums. 

TOBACCO   SUPPORT   NOT  A  PUBLIC   HEALTH    ISSUE 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  misrepre- 
sentation regarding  the  tobacco  price 
support  program,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  the 
assertion  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
discourage  smoking.  As  clearly  shown  by 
statements  Issued  from  the  then  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Office  of  Smok- 
ing and  Health  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there 
is  not  an  inconsistency. 

In  an  April  15.  1980,  letter  to  me  from 
Mr.  WiUlam  B.  Wel^,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Mr.  Wdsh  stated, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Department  has  long  held  that  the 
price  support  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  not  a  public  health  issue. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  protect 
the  price  the  farmer  gets  ictr  his  tobaooo, 
not  to  encourage  or  uphold  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Presumably,  If  the  program  were  re- 
moved the  price  would  drop,  which  wotUd 
mean  either  more  profit  for  the  cigarette 
manufacturer  or  lower  prices  for  the  per- 
son who  buys  cigarettes.  This  might  actually 
increase   consumption. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchlns,  Asso- 
clte  Director,  Office  of  Smoking  and 
Health,  and  an  ardent  antlsmoking 
advocate,  stated  with  regard  to  the 
tobacco  price  support  program,  and  I 

quote: 

If  the  Government's  price  support  pro- 
gram for  the  tobacco  farmer  has  any  effect 
at  all  on  public  health,  It  Is  favorable.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  stabilize  tobacco 
production,  and.  thus,  assure  fair  prices  to 
the  farmer.  If  the  program  were  to  be  with- 
drawn, tobacco  prices  would  fall,  and 
cigarettes  would  become  less  expensive, 
possibly  encouraging  more  young  people  to 
smoke. 
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President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Block  have  indicated  support 
for  the  tobacco  price  support  program. 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Berg- 
land  indicated  that  it  makes  no  sense  to 
dismantle  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  suggested  that  the  issues  of 
smoking  and  health  and  the  tobacco  sup- 
port program  be  separated.  I  agree. 

It  is  my  hope  that  others  will  realize, 
as  has  Joseph  Califano,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  abolition  of  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  will  not  result  in  one 
less  cigarette  being  smoked. 

TOBACCO  PROGRAM  IS  NOT  COSTLY 

Further,  the  tobacco  program  is  not 
costly.  It  has  been  effective  and  has  been 
the  least  costly  farm  commodity  price 
support  program  administered  by  the 
USDA  during  the  40-year  history  of 
commodity  programs. 

During  the  1970's  net  outlays  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  dairy,  rice,  and 
wool  totalled  $11.7  billion,  $6.5  billion, 
$4.6  billion.  $2.9  billion,  $.5  billion,  and 
$.5  billion,  respectively.  Within  the  same 
period,  net  outlays  for  tobacco  were  less 
than  $50  million.  In  fact,  the  cumulative 
loss  on  the  tobacco  program  represents 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
CCC's  total  loss  of  about  $18  billion  on  all 
commodity  loan  inventory  operations 
since  1933. 

The  elimination  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram or  modifications  that  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  domestic  production  would 
lead  to  increased  imports  of  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products.  This  could  erase  the 
net  trade  balance  in  tobacco  of  $2  bil- 
lion that  the  U.S.  economy  benefited 
from  last  year. 

Also,  interest  rates  on  CCC  tobacco 
support  loans  are  set  at  a  level  equal  to 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government. 

Further,  tobacco  farmers  must  pay 
user  fees  to  cover  the  $8  million  in  an- 
nual costs  to  maintain  the  tobacco  grad- 
ing and  inspection  service — an  essential 
marketing  function  that  has  been  cov- 
ered many  times  over  by  tax  revenue 
produced  by  tobacco  products. 

And,  to  assert  that  tobacco  is  a 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  one  would 
have  to  ignore  the  $2.4  billion  in  Federal 
excise  taxes  collected  annually  on  to- 
bacco. If  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ment taxes  of  S4  billion  are  added,  the 
total  tax  revenue  is  $6.4  billion. 

TOBACCO   PROGRAM  PROTECTS  SMALL  FARMOIS 

If  this  amendment  becomes  law,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  small  tobacco 
farmers  in  my  State,  and  others,  will  be 
devastated  economically. 

There  is  no  way  that  small  farmers  in 
my  State  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
produce  tobacco,  considering  the  in- 
creased capital  requirements  and  the 
market  uncertainty  that  would  exist  if 
there  were  no  tobacco  program. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  tobacco 
farmers  in  Kentucky  are  not  large  nor 
well  capitalized  farmers.  They  are  small 
operators  who  could  not  continue  farm- 
ing under  the  boom  and  bust  conditions 
that  would  prevail  in  the  absence  of  the 
tobacco  program. 


CONCLtrSION 

Elimination  of  the  program  would  ad- 
versely affect  tobacco  fsumers,  rural 
communities,  and  the  national  economy. 
Losses  would  be  reflected  in  the  revenue 
and  expense  lines  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  budgets. 

With  low  farm  income  already  a  ma- 
jor national  concern,  a  high  farm  debt 
loan,  and  interest  rates  unabated,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  cancellation  of  this 
program  would  make  worse  the  already 
severe  problems  facing  the  Nation's  farm 
sector. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  permit  the  tobacco  price 
support  and  production  control  pro- 
gram to  continue. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Hatfield  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  the  tobacco  price 
support  program. 

The  tobacco  progrsun  has  been  one  of 
this  Nation's  agricultural  success  stories 
for  a  long  time  now.  It  was  fashioned  to 
insure  a  stable,  high  quality,  and  reason- 
ably priced  supply  of  tobacco  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  an  acceptable 
return  to  tobacco  growers. 

This  was  a  tall  order  Mr.  President.  To 
meet  these  requirements,  any  program 
would  have  to  be  extremely  well  con- 
ceived and  executed.  The  tobacco  pro- 
gram, as  we  know  it,  has  met  all  of  the 
original  goals.  Furthermore,  it  has  not 
been  a  drain  on  the  Treasury. 

In  1979,  tobacco  contributed  mightily 
to  the  Nation's  economy.  It  was  respon- 
sible for  2  million  jobs.  $30  billion  in 
wages  and  earnings,  $15.5  billion  in  cap- 
ital investment,  $22  billion  in  taxes,  and 
$58  billion  to  the  gross  national  product. 
In  short,  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  American  economy, 
tobacco  was  responsible  for  roughly  2'.2 
cents. 

In  the  approximately  40  years  the  pro- 
gram has  been  m  effect,  the  cost  per  year 
has  been  less  than  $1  million  and  in 
many  of  these  years  the  Treasury  has 
realized  a  profit.  The  cumulative  finan- 
cial loss  on  the  tobacco  loan  program 
represents  less  than  0.3  of  1  percent  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
total  loss  on  all  commodity  loan  inven- 
tory operations  since  1923. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
President,  1  out  of  every  32  jobs,  or 
over  3  percent,  exist  because  of  tobacco. 
Two-thirds  of  these  49,000  jobs  are 
created  in  nontobacco  industries  and 
services  by  the  spillover  effects  of  the  in- 
dustry. There  are  jobs  in  every  one  of 
Tennessee's  95  counties  that  exist  be- 
cause of  tobacco,  and  Tennesseans  earn- 
ed almost  $614  million  in  1979  from  these 
jobs. 

The  tax  revenues  generated  by  tobac- 
co are  also  important  to  Tennessee.  In 
1979,  the  State's  13-cent  cigarette  tax 
alone  yielded  $72.5  million.  Sales  and 
corporate  income  taxes  accounted  for 
another  $15.4  million. 

Mr.  President,  with  farm  income  al- 
ready a  major  national  concern,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  damage  to  the  tobacto 
industrj'  would  only  contribute  to  this 
problem. 


The  thousands  of  small  tobacco  farm- 
ers in  my  State  would  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  in  the  face  of  the  uncer- 
tainty that  would  exist  without  the  to- 
bacco program.  The  tobacco  farmers  in 
Tennessee  are  not  large,  well  capitalized 
farmers.  They  are  small  operators  who 
could  not  continue  farming  under  the 
volatile  conditions  that  would  result 
from  damage  to  this  program.  The  elim- 
ination of  tobacco,  which  has  been  my 
State's  first  or  second  most  valuable  cash 
crop  over  the  last  15  years,  has  serious 
implications  for  the  income  of  Termes- 
see  farmers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  the  many 
contributions  of  this  cost  effective  pro- 
gram in  mind  as  they  consider  this 
amendment.  Its  value  to  the  economies 
of  the  Nation  and  of  every  State  is  too 
great  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  almost  15  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  I  have  been  treated  tonight  to  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  discussions  on 
a  subject  that  I  have  ever  experienced. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard  as  many 
hallelujahs  and  hosannas  sung  to  any 
subject  since  the  last  Easter  sunrise  serv- 
ice I  attended.  [Laughter.] 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  to- 
night, and  I  am  mindful  that  if  I  took 
it  seriously,  every  bit  of  all  the  claims  a.s 
to  what  the  tobacco  industry  has  done 
for  this  Nation,  I  would  feel  ashamed  for 
having  brought  up  the  issue.  I  would  feci 
great  contrition  in  my  heart,  and  I  would 
beg  forgiveness  for  even  having  thought 
of  such  a  horrible  idea. 

To  think  that  I  am  about  ready  to 
destroy  one  of  the  greatest  welders  of 
family  units  we  have.  How  it  brings  the 
family  together  and  gives  them  occupa- 
tion together  and  develops  the  family 
unit.  How  I  have  set  up  a  proposition 
here  that  might  destroy  one  of  the  great- 
est supporters  of  higher  education  in  the 
South. 

It  is  fantastic.  I  am  utterly  amazed 
how  much  higher  education  is  provided 
by  the  tobacco  industry. 

I  think  that  perhaps  we  should  review 
the  higher  education  subsidy  from  the 
Federal  Government  toward  the  to- 
bacco States.  If  they  are  getting  so  much 
higher  education  out  of  these  little  farm 
allotments  already,  I  am  not  so  sure  we 
should  be  spending  my  dollars  coming 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  from  Oregon 
for  higher  education  programs  that  are 
so  beautifully  financed  now  by  the  to- 
bacco industry. 

I  also  listened  to  how  much  money  is 
produced  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  about  the 
business  of  spreading  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry into  all  the  50  States  for  all  the 
wonderful  revenues  that  it  produces. 

I  also  have  heard  the  same  arguments 
given  oil  behalf  of  establishing  lotteries. 
I  have  also  heard  the  same  arguments 
used  on  behalf  of  legalization  of  mari- 
juana, that  people  are  going  to  smoke 
it  anyway,  so  we  may  as  well  get  some 
tax  out  of  it. 

I  also  remember  trying  to  get  th. 
Turkish  farmers  to  stop  producing  opl- 
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um  poppies  that  they  send  into  America 
as  part  of  the  drug  trafBc.  The  argimient 
was,  "We  have  a  Nation  of  small  farmers 
that  we  will  throw  out  of  work  if  we 
start  restricting  the  drug  trafBc  com- 
ing into  the  United  States." 

I  am  terribly  sorry  that  I  even  cre- 
ated the  illusion  that  I  am  somehow 
about  the  business  of  destroying  small 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confusing  to- 
night in  this  debate  the  tobacco  indus- 
try with  the  tobacco  producers  or  the 
tobacco  program. 

I  am  only  about  the  business  of  try- 
ing to  remove  the  tobacco  program.  Ttie 
tobacco  industry  will  continue.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

I  was  hooked  for  10  years.  I  still  miss 
it.  I  quit  smoking  since  1954. 

So  we  wrill  still  have  the  habit.  We 
will  still  have  the  cigarettes.  We  will  still 
have  the  chewing  tobacco  which  I  have 
been  offered  tonight  in  the  ChanU>er, 
and  a  few  other  things,  to  tempt  my  re- 
solve to  stop  smoking  and  stop  chew- 
ing. 

I  want  to  say.  as  far  as  the  small  farm- 
er is  concerned,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
about  the  business  of  destroying  the 
small  farmer,  but  let  me  also  remind  you 
16  percent  of  the  producers  today  in  the 
South,  only  16  percent  have  their  total 
farm  ownership  but  the  others  are 
depending  on  allotments  that  they  are 
having  to  rent  at  $800  to  $1,000  an  acre. 

That  is  under  this  program.  Remove 
that  from  their  Iwick.  That  is  part  of 
getting  Government  off  the  the  back  of 
the  people  so  they  can  stand  in  a  free 
marketplace  as  free  Americans,  the  good 
old  individualism  that  all  of  us  are  now 
supporting. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  say  in  closing  is 
that  this  is  in  no  way  attempting  to  re- 
regulate  people's  habits. 

We  heard  the  Volstead  Act  raised  to- 
night as  an  analogy.  It  is  no  analogy  at 
all. 

I  said  in  my  opening  statement  that 
people  will  continue  to  smoke.  It  will  not 
reduce  the  smoking  habits  of  people,  I  am 
sure,  and  we  will  continue  to  produce 
tobacco. 

I  also,  as  a  history  buff,  was  very 
pleased  to  be  treated  tonight  to  this  great 
rich  heritage  that  we  have  as  the  first 
export  product  from  America  and  how 
the  early  history  of  this  Nation  was 
formed  around  the  tobacco  industry. 

Again,  I  am  just  utterly  amazed  at  the 
significant  role  the  tobacco  industry  has 
played  in  the  heritage  of  this  Nation.  In 
the  marvelous  taxes  that  it  produces,  all 
of  these  things,  the  educational  benefits, 
all  the  other  things  that  have  been  al- 
luded to 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
the  chip-o-Iogger  in  my  State.  After 
World  War  n  there  were  literally  hun- 
dreds of  them.  They  had  to  face  the 
marketplace.  They  did  not  have  a  sup- 
port program.  I  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
chip-o-logger  was  the  one  man  with  a 
chain  saw  who  had  a  little  stand  of  tim- 
ber that  he  was  out  there  producing. 

Therefore,  I  can  understand  what  the 


impact  of  the  support  program  is  and 
where  the  free  marketplace  plays  a  part. 

But  I  know  in  fact,  also,  that  many  of 
the  small  farmers  in  the  South  who  are 
producing  farmers  would  like  to  be  in  a 
free  market  where  they  did  not  have  to 
pay  the  $800  to  $1,000  fee  for  an  alloca- 
tion. So  it  is  not  all  that  rosy  for  the 
small  farmer  even  today. 

One  would  be  surprised.  We  had  small 
farmers  contact  our  office  and  tell  us  that 
this  was  a  handicap  for  their  opportu- 
nity to  be  in  the  marketplace  to  begin 
with. 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  are  imited 
on  one  side  or  the  other  on  this  issue. 

Again,  I  wish  to  just  close  by  saying 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to 
destroy  an  industry.  The  industry  will 
continue. 

I  appreciate  these  Senators  from  to- 
bacco States.  If  there  were  a  timber  is- 
sue, forestry  issue.  I  would  be  on  my 
feet,  believe  me.  I  would  be  defending 
the  right  of  the  timber  industry  to  pro- 
duce and  to  contribute. 

But  I  must  say  when  I  look  at  the 
health  side  of  the  factor  the  forestry  in- 
dustry is  not  contributing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  human  life  as  we  have  been  able 
to  prove  in  a  scientific  way  tobacco  is, 
so  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  have 
to  make  decisions. 

We  cut  1  million  people  off  of  food 
stamps  and  make  22  million  people  more 
Ineligible  because  we  believe  that  they 
should  stand  on  their  own  and  we  should 
not  provide  them  with  this  kind  of  sup- 
port. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  making 
the  decision  here  about  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  we  are  going  to  make  further 
decisions  of  cutting  more  people  off  of 
life-supporting  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  subsidize,  and  let  me  underscore 
the  word  "subsidize"  tobacco.  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  is  still  a  subsidy,  when 
there  is  a  differential  of  $600  million  that 
has  been  paid  between  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  pay  for  the  money  in  order 
to  give  the  low-interest  rate  loans  to  the 
producer,  even  though  we  now  begin  as 
of  January  1  to  have  the  same  rate  paid 
by  the  producer  that  the  money  is  costing 
the  Government,  except  in  this  case  it  is 
1U.5  percent,  and'I  do  not  think  you  and 
I  could  go  in  the  marketplace  and  get 
16.5  percent  money  today  with  20  per- 
cent prime,  so  even  in  that  sense,  there 
is  still  a  benefit  that  fiows  here  that  does 
not  fiow  to  other  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  axne  to  one  con- 
clusion after  listening  again,  and  I  say 
this  good  naturedly,  about  the  benefits  of 
tobacco  to  this  Nation,  that  I  have  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  tobacco  must 
be  better  than  sex. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  I  do 
not  remember   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  t.he  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Mukkow- 
SKi),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley*   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote  or 
change  their  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  262  Leg.) 
YEAS— 63 


Abduor 

CKmtn 

Lugar 

Andre  WB 

Gold  water 

Baker 

Graasler 

Matttng^ly 

Baucu£ 

Hart 

McCSlure 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Burdlck 

Hayak»wa 

Niinn 

Byrd, 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Hjury  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Cblles 

Huddleston 

9arbanes 

CX)chr&n 

Lnouye 

Saaaer 

Denton 

JepseD 

Stennis 

Dixon 

John««n 

Steveni 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

Laaalt 

Thurmooid 

Bast 

Leahy 

Tower 

Exon 

Levin 

Warner 

Ford 

Long 

NAYS — 42 

Zortnaky 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Pell 

Bontaen 

Gorton 

Percy 

Biden 

Hatch 

Press!  er 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Bumpers 

Heine 

Rlefl^ 

Oannon 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Ooben 

Kasten 

Schmltt 

D'Am&to 

Kennedy 

Slmpaoo 

Dan  forth 

Metzenbaum 

Specter 

DeCoadnl 

Mitchell 

Tsong&a 

Dodd 

Moynihan 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Nickles 

Weicker 

Bagleton 

Packwood 

WUllam< 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bradley 

tSathlM 

Stafford 

CranatoTj 

Murkowskl 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  524,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  irotior 
on  the  table. 

■nie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  who  was 
seeking  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Several 
Senators. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  was. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Just 
tor  a  brief  moment  and  then  I  will  be 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  four  other 
amendments  on  which  time  limitations 
have  been  agreed.  I  make  the  following 
request  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
previous  request  in  respect  to  second- 
degree  amendments,  in  respect  to  the 
control  of  time,  in  respect  to  points  of 
order,  appeals,  and  other  material  in- 
cluded In  the  request  made  earlier  in  the 
evening,  and  germaneness  as  it  relates 
to  the  germaneness  of  second-degree 
amendments  to  first-degree  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  Grassley  amendment 
dealing  with  payments  tor  farmland 
conversion,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  Domenlcl  amend- 
ment dealing  with  agriculture  export 
credit  revolving  fund,  20  minutes  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  a  Helms  amendment 
dealing  with  the  export  subsidy  program. 
10  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  a  Helms  amendment 
dealing  with  research  title  amendments. 
10  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  now 
8:30.  and  we  have  addressed  many,  I 
would  hope  most,  of  the  major  Issues 
that  we  must  deal  with  in  this  bill.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  for  a 
good  while  yet.  I  stiU  have  some  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  this  bill 
tonight.  I  reiterate,  if  we  cannot,  we  will 
be  in  tomorrow  and  attempt  then  to 
complete  the  bill  tomorrow.  But  may  I 
urge  Senators  to  accept  even  shorter 
limitations  of  time  if  they  possibly  can, 
to  forbear  offering  their  amendments, 
if  that  is  possible  to  do,  perhaps  even  to 
consolidate  amendments,  if  feasible. 

I  think  it  is  distinctly  preferable  that 
we  stay  tonight  and  try  to  finish.  I  would 
urge  Senators  to  give  their  attention  to 
that  and  to  make  every  effort  to  accom- 
modate that  purpose. 

I  would  expect  that  we  will  be  In  at 
least  2  Ml  or  3  hours  and  perhaps  longer 
than  that  in  an  effort  to  finish  the  bill 
tonlsiit. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Seiuitor  for 
yielding.  I  hope  we  will  be  successful  in 
finishing  the  bill  tonight,  but  as  the 
leader  points  out  we  may  or  may  not.  I 
am  concerned  if  we  do  not  finish  it  to- 
night but  go  over  until  tomorrow.  There 
is  a  ceremony  taking  place  in  my  State 
for  President  Ford,  in  which  a  number 
of  Senators,  myself  included,  are  par- 
ticipating. I  think  the  majority  leader  is 
also  participating  in  that  program.  I 
wonder  If  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  tomorrow  if 
perhaps  an  effort  could  be  made  to  try 
to  stack  votes  so  that  those  of  us  who 
have  to  go  out  for  that  program  and  turn 
around  and  come  right  back  can  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  votes, 
if  times  could  be  set  so  that  votes  could 
be  stacked  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
fashion  so  that  we  would  have  that 
chance  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  Inquiry.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
mentioned  to  me  the  possibility  of  stack- 
ing votes  on  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  find 
that  is  not  feasible.  I  find  by  the  same 
token  a  number  of  Senators  want  to 
get  away  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  am 
afraid  we  will  run  into  an  objection.  I 
will  be  glad  to  examine  that  further. 

Indeed,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out,  I 
planned  to  be  at  that  ceremony,  too.  I 
think  the  minority  leader  would  agree 
with  me  that  neither  of  us  have  asked 
the  Senate  to  accommodate  our  schedule 
and  I  will  not  in  this  Instance.  Since 
there  are  a  number  of  Senators  attend- 
ing that,  I  will  be  glad  to  examine  those 
prospects  and  see  if  it  is  possible.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible,  however. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  WIU  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  The  majority  leader 
mentioned  that  all  major  amendments 
had  been  taken  care  of.  I  have  one  which 
is  minor.  It  relates  to  commodity  pro- 
grams. I  offered  a  time  agreement  which 
was  not  accepted.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  leader  that  this  is  still  pend- 
ing but  there  is  no  time  agreement?  I 
offered  an  hour  and  a  half  equally  di- 
vided but  I  was  turned  down. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
recall  now  from  which  side  of  the  aisle 
that  objection  came,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  to  get  agreement  on  the  measure, 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  try. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  mistake,  apparently,  in  the  request 
I  made  previously.  I  am  told  now  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  wished  to  make 
sure,  at  least,  that  the  amendment  that 
was  qualified  for  him  as  to  30  minutes 
was  amendment  No.  539.  Might  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show,  if  there  is  no  objection,  that  the 
amendment  identified  by  the  Senator 


from  Iowa  is  an  amendment  No.  539. 
I  will  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
that  makes  any  difference  as  to  the 
clearance  he  had  given  to  the  amend- 
ment previously. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  the 
amendment  identified  as  the  conserva- 
tion tillage  amendment,  might  I  ask? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  minority  leeuler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
inquire,  is  there  some  agreement  on 
scheduling  of  the  amendments  on  which 
there  are  time  agreements,  or  am  I  in 
order  to  offer  mine? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  schedule. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    376 

(Purpose:   Proposed  amendment  to  agrtcul- 
ttire  export  credit  revolving  fund) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  376: 

On  page  238,  strike  line  20  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "slon  of  law. 

"(8)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
section to  Incur  obligations  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
obligations  do  not  exceed  annual  limitations 
on  new  direct  loan  obligations  which  shaU 
be  provided  in  annual  appropriations  Acts.". 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  a 
minor  one  primarily  technical  in  nature 
but  one  that  is  critical  to  oiu-  congres- 
sional process  of  carrying  out  our  fiscal 
responsibilities. 

The  amendment  affects  the  tigricul- 
tural  export  credit  program  authorized 
by  this  bill  and  requires  that  Congress 
determine  the  appropriate  annual  level 
of  loans  through  the  appropriations 
process.  This  provision  is  consistent  with 
the  manner  in  which  other  Federal  credit 
programs  are  treated.  The  provision  is 
also  consistent  with  the  intent  stated  by 
the  Senate  in  the  first  budget  resolution 
that  all  credit  programs  be  subject  to 
annual  limitations  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

In  other  words,  the  export  credit  pro- 
gram will  be  subject  to  a  limit  ar  to  the 
amoimt  of  loans  available  in  the  appro- 
priations process.  That  process  would  set 
the  limit. 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  taught 
us  that  Government  assistance  in  the 
form  of  credit  programs  can  be  effective 
and  useful,  but  experience  has  also  dem- 
onstrated that  fiscal  prudence  and  the 
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right  of  congressional  input  requires  an- 
nual review  of  such  programs. 

I  urge  swift  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  exports  to  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  to  the  entire  Nation,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Included  a  provision  in  S.  884  establish- 
ing an  agricultural  export  credit  revolv- 
ing fimd.  This  fund  would  be  used  to 
finance  the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities.  It  had  broad  support  from 
U.8.  agricultural  commodity  groups 
throughout  this  country. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment  is 
a  very  simple  one.  It  merely  provides  that 
the  authority  to  incur  obligations  to 
make  loans  out  of  the  revolving  fimd 
would  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual 
limitations  on  new  dire  :t  loan  obligations 
which  are  provided  in  annual  appropria- 
tion acts.  In  a  nutshell  the  amendment 
makes  the  amount  of  loans  made  out  of 
the  fund  subject  to  limitations  set  in 
appropriation  acts. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  in  line  with  the 
President's  desire  to  control  the  amount 
of  new  credit  by  making  loan  programs 
subject  to  the  appropriation  process.  This 
is  not  revolutionary.  Many  of  the  credit 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture now  have  annual  limitations  estab- 
lished in  appropriation  acts.  These  in- 
clude the  current  export  credit  guarantee 
program  and  the  lending  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Since, 
under  the  committee  bill  the  fund  Is 
funded  by  appropriations,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  indicate,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
that  the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
majority. 

I  understand  it  is  also  acceptable  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, Senator  Huddleston. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  begin  by  c(Mnmendlng  Senator 
Helms  and  Senator  Huddleston,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  the 
fiscal  restraint  they  have  shown  in  the 
farm  bill.  After  3  weeks  of  almost  con- 
tinuous meeting  in  maiicup  sessions,  the 
committee  reported  a  bill  last  May  that 
was  estimated  to  be  within  $0.1  billion 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  targets  for 
fiscal  years  1982-84.  After  accounting 
for  the  amendments  adopted  yesterday, 
the  bill  would  be  at  the  fiscal  year  1982 
targets  in  the  first  budget  resolution. 

With  this  bill  and  other  legislation  en- 
acted in  this  session,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  have  achieved  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  outlay  savings  for  direct  spend- 
ing programs  under  the  committee's 
Jurisdiction.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  relationship  of 


this  bill  to  the  first  budget  resolution  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  policy  changes 
necessary  to  achieve  the  level  of  savings, 
proposed  or  enacted,  in  farm  programs 
this  year  are  a  clear  movement  away 
from  Government  interference  in  agri- 
cultural markets.  Given  the  uncertainty 
inherent  in  estimating  the  costs  of  the 
farm  programs  due  to  changes  in 
weather  or  exports,  these  programmatic 
changes  represent  a  commendable  effort 
in  meeting  the  guidelines  of  the  congres- 
sional budget. 

I  appreciate  the  great  difficulty  that 
the  committee  had  in  reducing  the  costs 
of  the  farm  programs.  Farmers  are  fac- 
ing continued  high  production  costs 
along  with  declining  prices  for  many  of 
their  commodities.  These  circumstances 
certainly  make  cutting  farm  programs 
difficult. 

However,  the  prospects  for  farmers  are 
now,  more  than  ever,  tied  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  American  economy. 
The  health  of  the  economy  cannot  be 
restored  without  restraint  in  all  Gov- 
ernment programs. 

During  the  August  recess,  most  of  us 
listened  to  our  fanner  constituents  com- 
plain of  the  high  interest  rates  and  their 
impact  on  the  costs  of  producing  farm 
commodities.  These  interest  rates  also 
put  downward  pressure  on  farm  prices. 
Food  processors  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase farm  products  for  inventory.  Our 
commodity  export  markets  also  decline 
with  the  rising  value  of  the  dollar  over- 
seas which  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  our 
high  Interest  rates.  Thus,  the  American 
farmer  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  our 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spending  and 
borrowing  and  will  be  among  the  first 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  stronger  econ- 
omy, if  we  are  successful. 

Since  May  we  have  been  blessed  with 
very  favorable  weather  for  growing  crops 
with  the  prospect  for  record  or  near- 
record  harvests  of  wheat,  com,  and  cot- 
ton. This  bodes  well  for  food  price  Infia- 
tion  but,  imfortunately,  budget  costs  for 
farm  programs  will  go  up,  perhaps  by  as 
much  as  50  percent  over  earlier  esti- 
mates. 

I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  administration, 
and  individual  Senators  to  reexamine  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  to  propose 
changes  to  assure  that  nonessential 
spending  is  eliminated.  In  light  of  our 
current  undertakings  in  the  areas  of  de- 
fense and  other  spending  reductions,  and 
the  reestimated  costs  of  this  bill,  I 
strongly  support  the  efforts  to  decrease 
the  costs  of  this  bill.  If  we  are  to  reach 
our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984, 
we  must  make  every  reasonable  attempt 
to  reduce  spending  in  all  ongoing  pro- 
grams. As  long  as  these  efforts  produce 
a  final  version  of  the  bill  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  congressional  re- 
sponse to  further  spending  restraint,  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  assure  that  the 
full  costs  of  the  bill  will  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  second  budget  resolution. 


^1  MIWTT     \ 


8.4 

1.7 


COMMHTEE    ON    ACRICtTLTtntE.    MU'rUTXOM. 

AMD  roassniT 
[$  billions) 

Placal  yearl9ea 
BA  0~ 


Permanent  and  Enacted  In 
Prior  Yeeis: 
Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration         

Other 1.1 

Total   -       1.1 

Enacted  this  Session : 
PL   97-6:    Elimination   of 
semi-aimual         adjust- 
ments   for    dairy    price 

supports 

PL  97-34:  Grain  reserve 
Interest  waiver  elimina- 
tion          — 

PL  97-35 :  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act -o.a 

Total  Enacted  to  Date.       0.  B 
S.    884 — Agricxilture    and 
Food  Act  of  1981  as  re- 
ported        

Total  oa 

Committee  crosswalk  302(b) 
allocation    under    First 

Budget  Resolution 0.9 

Possible  overage (•) 


6.1 
-0.1 

-O.a 

-1.0 


3.9 


-0.4 


3.6 


3.4 
+0.1 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  time  on  this 
side.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  376)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

UP   AMENDICENT   NO.    JTT 

(To  provide  greater  protection  against  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  plant 
pests) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  ccmsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA),  for  himself,  Mr.  Thttbhono.  Mr. 
TowEH.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  377. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
That  the  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  (71  Stat. 

31:  7U.S.C.  ISOaa)  Is  amended — 

(a)  In  section  105  by  renumbering  subsec- 
Uons  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  as  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whereas  the  existence  of  a  plant  pest 
new  to  or  not  therefore  known  to  be  widely 
prevalent  or  distributed  within  and  through- 
out the  United  States  on  any  premises  In  the 
United  States  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
crops,  other  plant  life  and  plant  products  ot 
the  Nation  and  thereby  seriously  burden  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  extraordinary 
emergency  exists  because  of  the  presence  of 
such  plant  pests  on  any  premises  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  presence  of  3uch 
plant  pest  anywhere  In  the  United  States 
threatens  the  crops,  other  plant  life  or  plant 
products  of  the  United  States,  he  may  (1) 
seize,  quarantine,  treat,  apply  other  remedial 
measures  to  destroy,  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  any 
product  or  article  of  any  character  whatso- 
ever, or  means  of  conveyance  which  he  has 
reason  to  believe  Is  infested  or  Infected  by 
or  contains  such  plant  pest:  (2)  quarantine, 
treat,  or  apply  other  remedial  measures  to.  In 
such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  any 
premises.  Including  articles  on  such  prem- 
ises which  he  has  reason  to  believe  Is  Infested 
or  Infected  by  any  such  plant  pest:  Provided. 
That  such  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
section  only  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  ade- 
quate measures  are  not  being  taken  by  the 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction.  The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction  before  any  ac- 
Oon  Is  taken  in  any  such  State  or  other  Jur- 
isdiction pursuant  to  this  section.";  and 

(b)  In  section  107  by  adding  after  the  sec- 
ond semicolon  the  following:  "to  stop  and 
Inspect  without  a  warrant  any  person  or 
means  of  conveyance  moving  intrastate  upon 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  person  or 
conveyance  is  carrying  any  product  or  article 
subject  to  treatment  or  disposal  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  is- 
sued thereunder;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  there  are  15  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  shall  need  much 
less  than  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  a  policy  d^ciency 
which  surfaced  early  in  the  crisis  has 
to  do  with  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  take  quick  action 
in  the  infestation  such  as  we  are  cur- 
rently experiencing  in  California.  Rather 
than  having  the  authority  to  take  action 
which  would  have  eradicated  the  pest 
at  an  early  stage— Secretary  Block  was 
limited  to  threatening  a  quarantine  of 
host  produce  if  the  State  did  not  take 
action. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  currently 
has  the  authority  to  move  decisively  on 
livestock  disease  outbreaks.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  introducing  will  provide  the 
Secretary  with  similar  authorities  in 
dealing  with  plant  pests.  Specifically,  the 
Secretary  would  be  given  the  power  to 
employ  such  effective  measures  as  pesti- 
cide spraying  and  product  seizure  or 
quarantining.  Mindful  that  the  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  plant  pests  falls  first 
with  State  officials,  this  legislation  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  action 
only  if  adequate  measures  are  not  being 
taken  by  the  State. 


All  precautions  must  be  taken  to  guar- 
antee that  plant  pest  crises,  like  the  one 
we  are  dealing  with  in  California  today, 
do  not  occur  in  the  future.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  necessary  step  toward  insuring 
that  both  the  Nation's  agriculture  will 
be  adequately  protected  and  that  the 
Nation's  consumers  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  a  plentiful  supply  of  farm 
produce. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  both  sides.  I  pro- 
pose it  for  myself  and  for  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  F»resident.  I  am  again 
authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  indicate  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment.  I  have  also 
checked  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  There  is  no  objection  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  grant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  control 
the  intrastate  movement  of  plant  pests. 
The  Secretary  now  has  this  authority 
with  respect  to  pests  which  attack  farm 
animals.  The  Secretary  could  exercise 
this  authority  only  after  determining 
that  an  extraordinary  situation  exists 
which  threatens  plant  life  or  plant  prod- 
ucts and  after  determining  that  inade- 
quate control  measures  are  being  taken 
by  the  State  or  local  government.  The 
Secretary  would  further  be  required  to 
give  notice  to  the  State  or  local  officials 
prior  to  taking  any  action  to  control  the 
plant  pests. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  this  amendment 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  farmers  and  to 
the  general  public.  Therefore,  I  accept  it 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  377)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  to  recognize  the  first  Senator  to  get 
my  attention.  That  is  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  can  be  acted  on  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment that  will  take  about  30  seconds. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    378 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA),  for  himself,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  378: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
To  enable  producers  and  Importers  of 
flowers  and  plants  to  establish,  finance,  and 
carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  research, 
producer  and  consumer  Information,  and 
promotion  to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop 
markets  for  fiowers  and  plants. 

Section  1 .  That  this  Act  shall  be  known  as 
the  Floral  Research  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION    OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  a.  Flowers  and  plants  are  an  integral 
part  of  American  life,  contributing  a  natural 
and  beautiful  element,  especially  in  urban 
areas,  to  what  Is  Increasingly  a  man-made, 
artificial  environment  for  this  country's  citi- 
zens. Providing  comfort  and  pleasure  for 
many  special  occasions  as  well  as  for  every- 
day living,  flowers  and  plants  work  against 
"visual  pollution"  and,  in  the  case  of  green 
plants,  generate  oxygen  within  their  Indoor 
environment.  The  flowers  and  plants  to  which 
this  Act  refers  are  cut  flowers,  potted  flower- 
ing plants  and  foliage  plants.  These  flowers 
and  plants  are  produced  by  many  Individual 
producers  throughout  the  United  States 
and.  In  some  cases,  in  foreign  countries. 
These  products  move  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  those  which  do  not 
move  In  such  channels  of  commerce  di- 
rectly burden  or  affect  interstate  com- 
merce of  these  products.  The  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  existing  markets  and  the 
development  of  new  or  improved  markets 
and  uses  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  flower  and 
plant  producers,  brokers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers  throughout  the  nation.  Because  the 
floral  industry  within  the  United  States  is 
comprised  mainly  of  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  and  because  the  producers  are 
primarily  agriculturally  oriented  companies 
rather  than  promotion -oriented  companies, 
the  development  and  implementation  of  ade- 
quate and  coordinated  programs  of  research 
and  promotion  necessary  for  1  ae  maintenance 
of  markets  and  the  dei  t-lcj ment  of  new 
markets  have  been  prevented.  Wltl.out  an 
effective  and  coordinated  method  for  assur- 
ing cooperative  and  collective  action  >n  pro- 
viding for  and  financing  such  programs,  indi- 
vidual fiower  and  plant  producers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  are  unable  to  provide, 
obtain,  or  Implement  programs  of  research, 
consumer  and  producer  information,  and 
promotion  necessary  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove markets  for  any  or  all  of  these 
products. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  provide  an  adequate,  steady 
supply  of  fresh  flowers  and  plants  to  the 
consumers  of  the  nation.  The  American  con- 
sumer requires  a  continuing  supply  of  qual- 
ity and  affordable  flowers  and  plants  as  an 
Important  contributory  element  to  his 
quality  of  life. 

It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  and  the  pi^rpose  of  this  Act  that 
It  Is  essential  and  In  the  public  interest, 
through  the  exercise  of  powers  provided 
herein,  to  authorize  and  enable  the  establish- 
ment of  an  orderly  procedure  for  the  develop- 
ment and  the  financing  through  an  adequate 
assessment  of  an  effective  and  continuous 
coordinated  program  of  research,  consumer 
and  producer  education,  and  promotion  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  floral  industry's 
position  in  the  marketplace,  and  maintain 
and  expand  existing  markets,  and  develop 
new  ones,  for  flowers,  plants,  and  flowering 
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plants.  Nothing  in  this  Act  aball  be  construed 
to  mean,  or  provide  for,  control  of  production 
or  otherwise  limit  the  right  of  individual 
flower  and  plant  producers  to  produce  com- 
mercial flowers  and  plants  or  dictate  quality 
standards.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  erect  a  trade  barrier  to  flowers  and 
plants  produced  In  foreign  countries.  The 
Act  seeks  to  treat  foreign  producers  equitably 
In  every  respect. 

DEriNrrioNB 
Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  amy  other  officer  or 
emiployee  of  the  Department  oif  Agriculture 
to  whom  there  has  heretofore  been  delegated, 
or  to  whom  there  may  here<iiter  be  delegated, 
the  authority  to  act  in  his  stead. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, group  of  Individuals,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  cooperative,  or  any 
other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "cut  flowers"  means  all  flow- 
ers and  decorative  foliage  used  as  fresh  cut 
flowers,  fresh  cut  decorative  foliage,  dried, 
preserved,  and  processed  flowers  or  dried  and 
preserved  decorative  foliage,  produced  either 
under  cover  or  in  fleld  operations. 

(d)  The  term  "potted  flowering  plants" 
means  those  plants  that  normally  produce 
flowers,  primarily  produced  In  pots  or  similar 
containers,  that  are  ptlmarlly  used  for  Inte- 
rior decoration,  whether  grown  under  cover  or 
In  fleld  operations. 

(e)  The  term  "foliage  plants"  means  those 
plants,  normally  without  flowers,  primarily 
produced  in  pots  or  similar  containers,  that 
are  primarily  used  for  Interior  decorations, 
whether  grown  under  cover  or  in  fleld  opera- 
tions. 

(f)  The  term  "propagatlonal  material" 
meana  any  plant  material  used  In  the  propa- 
gatdon  of  the  three  categories  Included  In 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section, 
including  cuttings,  bulbs,  and  corms,  seed- 
lings, canes,  liners,  plants,  cells  or  tissue  cul- 
tures, air  layers  and  bublets,  rhizomes,  and 
root  stocks.  This  term  does  not  Include  seeds. 

(g)  The  term  "flowers  and  plants"  means 
all  of  the  items  Included  in  subsections  (c), 
(d).  (e),  and  (f)  of  tbU  section. 

(h)  The  term  "United  States "  means  the 
fifty  StAtes  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  terrttorics  and  posMsssions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(1)  The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
tion, Including  paid  advertising,  to  advance 
the  image  or  desirability  of  cut  flowers, 
potted  flowering  plants,  and/or  foliage  plants. 

(J)  The  term  "research"  means  any  type  of 
PBsearch  to  advance  the  Image,  desirability,  or 
marketability  of  cut  flowers,  potted  flowering 
plants,  and/or  foliage  plants. 

(k)  The  term  "consumer  education"  means 
any  action  to  provide  information  on  the 
care  and  handling  of  cut  flowers,  potted  flow- 
ering plants,  and/or  foliage  plants. 

(1)  The  term  "marketing"  means  the  sale 
or  otihcr  disposition  of  commercial  cut  flow- 
era,  potted  flowering  plants,  and/or  foliage 
plants. 

(m)  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  term  "pro- 
ducer" means  any  person  who  produces  do- 
mestically, for  sale  in  commerce,  cut  flowers, 
potted  flowering  plants  and/or  foliage  plants. 

(n)  The  term  "Floraboard"  means  the 
board  that  shall  be  established  pursuant  to 
Section  7  of  this  Act. 

(o)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  person 
who  either  imports  cut  flowers,  potted  flower- 
ing plants,  and/or  foliage  plants  from  outside 
of  the  United  States  or  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
broker,  or  consignee  of  any  person  or  nation 
that  produces  flowers  and  plants  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  sale  In  the  United 
States. 

(p)  Tlie  term  ''commodity  group"  means 


that  portion  of  the  flower  and  plant  Industry 
devoted  to  the  production  and/or  importation 
oi'  any  one  of  the  following:  (1)  cut  flowers: 
(11)  potted  flowering  plants;  or  (ill)  foliage 
plants. 

(q)  The  term  "cost  o'.  plant  material" 
means  the  actual  price  paid  by  a  producer 
01  any  propagatlonal  material  or  any  other 
flowers  and  plants  used  in  the  production  of 
flowers  and  plants.  This  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  seeds. 

FLORA',    research    AND    PROMOTION    ORDERS 

Sec.  4.  Tto  effsc'.uate  tlie  declared  policy 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  issue  and.  from 
time  t )  time,  may  amend  orders  applicable 
to  persons  engaged  in  production,  sale,  im- 
portation, and/or  handling  of  flowers  and 
plants  Such  orders  shall  be  applicable  to 
all  production  or  marketing  areas,  or  both. 
In  the  United  States. 

NOTICE   AND    BEARING 

Sec  5.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Issuaixc  of  an  order  will 
tend  t'l  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this 
Act.  be  shall  give  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  upon  a  proposed  order.  Buch 
hearing  may  be  requested  and  proposal  for 
an  order  submitted  by  an  organization  certi- 
fled  pursuant  to  Section  16  of  this  Act.  or 
by  any  Interested  person  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Including  the  Secretary. 

FINDING    AND   ISSUANCE   OF   AN   ORIWR 

Sec  6.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  as  provided  in  Section  5,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  an  order  if  he  flnds,  and  sets 
forth  in  such  ordor,  upon  the  evidence  in- 
troduced at  such  hearing,  that  «he  Issuance 
of  such  order  and  all  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions thereof  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  de- 
clared policy  of  this  Act. 

REQUIRED   TERMS    IN    ORDERS 

Sec.  7.  Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  contain  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  except  as  provided  In  Section  8, 
no  othens: 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  and 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  a  board 
to  be  named  "Floraboard."  which  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  seven ty-flve  (75)  vot- 
ing members,  and  defining  its  powers  and 
duties,  which  shall  Include  only  the  powers 
(1)  to  administer  such  order  in  accordance 
with  Its  terms  and  provisions,  (2)  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  such  order.  (3)  to  receive. 
Investigate,  and  report  to  the  Secretary  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  such  order,  and  (4) 
to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  amendments 
of  such  order.  The  term  of  an  ai^xilntmeat 
to  the  Floraboard  shall  be  for  three  years 
with  no  member  serving  more  than  two  con- 
secutive three-year  terms:  ProiHded,  That  of 
the  initial  appointments,  one-third  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  one  year  and  one-third  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  two  years;  Provided,  further. 
That  the  Floraboard  shall  appoint  from  Its 
members  an  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  (15)  members, 
whose  membership  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  reflect  the  membership 
compiosltion  of  the  Floraboard,  and  v^ose 
commodity  group  representation  shall  be 
proportional  to  that  of  the  Floraboard.  Such 
executive  committee  shall  have  the  authority 
to  employ  a  staff  and  conduct  routine  busi- 
ness within  the  policies  determined  by  the 
Floraboard. 

(b)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  shall 
be  composed  of  producers  and  importers 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
submitted  by  organizations  certlfled  pursu- 
ant to  Section  16,  or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  substantial  number  of  pro- 
ducers and/or  Importers  are  not  members  of 
or  their  Interests  are  not  represented  by  any 


such  certlfled  organizations,  then  from  nom- 
inations made  by  such  producers  and/or 
importers  in  a  manner  authorized  by  the 
Secretary.  Certified  organizations  shall  sub- 
mit one  nomination  for  each  position  on  the 
Floraboard.  InltlaUy,  the  Floraboard  shall  be 
divided  Into  thirds,  each  of  which  shall  be 
composed  of  producers  and  importers  from 
each  commodity  group;  Provided,  That  two 
years  after  assessment  of  funds  ootnmences 
pursuant  to  an  order,  and  periodically  there- 
after, the  Floraboard  shall  adjust  the  com- 
modity group  representation  on  the  board  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  assessments,  less 
refunds,  collected  from  each  commodity 
group;  Provided,  further.  That  there  shall  at 
all  times  be  more  producers  representing  a 
particular  commodity  group  on  the  Flora- 
board  than  importers  representing  that  com- 
modity group.  In  addition  to  commodity 
group  representation,  the  periodic  adjust- 
ment of  the  membership  of  the  noraboaid 
shall  reflect,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  proportionate  share  of  nmmr 
ments.  leas  refunds  collected  from  producers 
of  fiowers  and  plants  produced  In  each  of 
several  geographic  areas  of  the  United  States 
to  be  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  assessments,  less  refunds 
collected  from  importers  of  Sowers  and 
plants  Imported  into  the  United  States  from 
each  country. 

(c)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisloDB  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  any  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  consumer  education,  re- 
search and  development  plans  or  projects, 
and  that  any  such  plan  or  project  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  before  becoming 
effective. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  Fl(K»board  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  this  Section,  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  approval  budgets  on  a  fiscal  period  basis 
of  Its  anticipated  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  order.  In- 
cluding probable  costs  of  advertising,  pro- 
motion, consumer  education,  research,  and 
development  projects. 

(e)  Providing  that  each  producer  shall  pay 
for  each  sale  pursuant  to  procedures  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  order,  an  assessment  to  the 
Floraboard  on  any  fiowers  and  plants  sold  In 
the  United  States.  The  assessment  shall  be 
based  on  the  dollar  value  In  such  sales 
transaction  minus  the  cost  of  plant  material 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  order. 
The  assessment  shall  be  used  for  such  ex- 
penses and  expenditures — including  provi- 
sion for  a  reasonable  reserve  and  those  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  after  an  order  has  been 
promulgated  under  this  Act — as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  are  reasonable  and  likely  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  Floraboard  under  the  order 
during  any  period  specified  by  him.  For  any 
Imported  flowers  and  plants,  the  Importer 
will  pay  an  assessment  on  the  flrst  stateside 
sale.  The  cost  of  plant  material  shall  not  be 
deducted  from  the  value  of  imported  flowers. 
If  the  Importer  is  a  retailer,  the  assessment 
win  be  made  on  the  laid-ln  cost  (purchase 
price) .  Regarding  sales  by  producers/re taU- 
ers.  the  assessment  will  be  based  on  the  then 
current  wholesale  value  of  the  flowers  and 
plants  less  the  cost  of  plant  material.  In  the 
case  of  consignment  sales,  the  assessment 
shaU  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  sale  less 
the  sales  commission,  stateside  freight,  and 
the  cost  of  plant  material. 

(f)  Providing  that  the  initial  rate  of  as- 
sessment prescribed  by  the  order,  which  rate 
shall  remain  In  effect  for  the  flrst  two  years 
after  such  order  shall  be  ^proved  in  refer- 
endum, shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent (Vi%)  of  the  value  of  flowers  and 
planU;  Provided,  That  the  Floraboard  may 
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tbereaftar  increaae  or  daenMe  the  rate  ot 
MaeMowort  preacrlbed  by  th«  order  by  no 
more  thA&  one  quarter  of  one  percent  ( %  % ) 
per  year;  Provided  further.  That  In  no  event 
ahall  the  rate  of  aaaeaament  exceed  one  and 
one-half  percent  (lVi%)  of  the  value  of 
flowers  and  plants. 

(g)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  shall 
maintain  such  books  and  records  and  shall 
prepare  and  submit  such  reports  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  prescribe, 
and  for  appropriate  accounting  by  the  Flora- 
board  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  funds  entrusted  to  It. 

(h)  Providing  that  the  Ploraboard,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  enter  Into 
contracts  or  agreements  for  development  and 
carrying  out  of  the  activities  authorized 
under  the  order  pursuant  to  Section  8  (a) 
and  (b)  and  for  the  payment  of  the  cost 
thereof  with  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the 
order.  The  Floraboard  may  contract  with  In- 
dustry groups,  profit  or  non-profit  com- 
panies, private  and  state  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  governmental  groups.  Any  such 
contract  or  agreement  shall  provide  that  the 
contractor  ahall  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Floraboard  a  plan  or  project  together  with  a 
budget  or  budgets  which  shall  show  esti- 
mated costs  to  be  Incurred  for  such  plan  or 
project,  and  that  any  such  plan  or  project 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  and,  further,  shall  provide 
that  the  contracting  party  shall  keep  accu- 
rate records  of  all  of  its  transactions  and 
make  periodic  reporU  to  the  Floraboard  of 
activities  carried  out  and  accounting  for 
funds  received  and  expended,  and  such  other 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(1)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  may 
convene  from  time  to  time  advisory  panels 
drawn  from  the  production,  importation, 
wholesale,  and  retail  segments  of  the  flower 
and  plant  Industry  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  marketing  and  research  programs. 

(J)  Providing  that  no  funds  collected  by 
the  Floraboard  under  the  order  shall  In  any 
manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing governmental  policy  or  action,  except  as 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section. 

(k)  Providing  the  Floraboard  members 
and  members  of  any  advisory  panels  con- 
vened shall  serve  without  compensation  but 
ahall  be  reimbursed  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  performing  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Floraboard  or  advisory 
panel. 

PUMISSIVX  TSXMS   IN    OROBRS 

Sac.  8.  Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  thU  Act 
may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment.  Issu- 
ance, effectuation,  and  administration  of  ap- 
propriate plans  or  projects  for  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  urban  beautlflcatlon,  and 
consumer  education  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  flowers  and  plants,  and  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  necessary  funds  for  such  purposes; 
Provided,  That  any  such  plan  or  project  shall 
be  directed  toward  increasing  the  general  de- 
mand for  flowers  and  plants  and  shall  make 
no  reference  to  a  private  brand  or  trade 
name:  Prxtvided,  further.  That  no  such  ad- 
vertising, consumer  education,  urban  beau- 
tlflcatlon, or  sales  promotion  programs  shall 
make  iise  of  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
Ucea  with  respect  to  quality,  value,  or  use  of 
any  competing  product. 

(b)  Providing  for,  establishing,  and  carry- 
ing on  research,  marketing,  and  development 
projects,  and  studies  with  respect  to  sale, 
distribution,  marketing,  or  utilization  of 
flowers  and  planU,  to  the  end  that  the  mar- 
keting and  utilization  of  flowers  and  plants 
may  be  encouraged,  expanded,  improved  or 
made  more  accepUble.  and  the  data  coUected 


by  such  activities  may  be  disseminated  and 
providing  for  the  disbursement  of  necessary 
funds  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  Providing  that  producers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,     and    importers    of    flowers    and 
plants  malnt4tln  and  make  available  for  in- 
spection such  books  and  records  as  are  speci- 
fied in  the  order  and  that  such  persons  file 
reports  at  the  time.  In  the  manner,  and  hav- 
ing the  content  preacrlbed  by  the  order,  to 
the  end  that  Information  and  data  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Floraboard  and  to  the 
Secretajry  which  Is  appropriate  or  necessary 
to   the  effectuation,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  the  Act,  or  any  order  or  regu- 
laUon  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act;  Provided. 
That  all  inlormatlon  so  obtained  shall   be 
kept  confidential   by  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Floraboard. 
and  only  such  information  as  the  Secreitary 
deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them, 
and  then  only  in  a  suit  or  administrative 
hearing  brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon 
the  request,  of  the  Secretary,  or  In  a  suit 
or  administrative  hearing  to  wliich  be  <x  any 
officer  or  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and 
Involving  the  order  with  reference  to  which 
the   infonnaticm   to    be   disclosed   was   fur- 
nished or  acquired.  Nothing  In  this  Section 
shall   be  deemed  to  prohibit   (1)    the  issu- 
ance of  general  statements  based  upon  the 
reports  of  the  number  of  persons  subject  to 
an  order,  or  Bta.tistioal  daU  collected  there- 
from, which  stateooents  do  not  Identify  the 
Information   furnished   by  any  person,    (2) 
the  publication  by  the  Floraboard  of  general 
statements  relating  to  refunds  made  by  the 
Ploraboard   d\irlng   any  specific   period,  in- 
cluding regional  information  on  refunds,  (3) 
the  publication  by  the  Floraboard  of  infor- 
mation on  the  amount  of  assessments  col- 
lected from  each  commodity  group  and  the 
rate  of  refund  In  each  commodity  group,  or 
(4)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  name  of  any  person  violating 
any  order,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  order  violated  by 
such  person.  Any  such  person  violating  the 
provision  of  this  subsection  shall,  upon  con- 
vlotlon,  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  91 ,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  to  both,  and  If  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Floraboard  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shall  be  removed  fitwn 
office;   Provided  further.  That  no   Informa- 
tion obtained  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this   Act  shall   be   made   available  to  any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ftor  any  purpose  other  than  the  implemenU- 
tion   of  this   Act  and   any  Investigatory  or 
enforcement  actions  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Act. 

(d)  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  to 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  this  Act  and  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of 
such  order. 

BCQUnXMENT  OP  RXfXRXNDITM 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  among  domestic  producers  and 
Importers  not  exempt  hereunder  who,  dur- 
ing a  representative  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  have  been  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction or  Importation  of  flowers  and  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Issuance  of  an  order  is  approved  or  favored 
by  such  domestic  producers  and  Importers. 
No  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  issuance  of  such  order  is  approved  or 
favored  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  and  importers  voting  in  such  re- 
ferendum, or  by  a  majority  of  the  producers 
and  Importers  voting  in  such  referendum  If 
such  majority  produced  and  Imported  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of 
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the  flowers  and  plants  produced  and  im- 
ported by  those  producers  and  importers 
voting  In  such  referendum  during  a  repre- 
sentative period  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  assessments  for  any  expenses  incurred 
for  the  conduct  of  the  referendum.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  conduct  of  the  refer- 
endum" shall  Include  all  costs  Incurred  by 
the  government  in  connection  therewith,  ex- 
cept for  the  salaries  of  government  em- 
ployees. 

(c)  The  Floraboard  may  reimburse  from 
assessments  organizations  which  sought  the 
adoption  of  an  order  In  referendum  for  rea- 
sonable and  properly-documented  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  therewith.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsecton,  "reasonable  and 
properly -documented  expenses"  shall  Include 
legal  fees,  travel  expenses,  and  educational 
expenses  incurred  in  securing  industry  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  the  order  that  is  ap- 
proved in  a  referendum  of  producers. 

SUSFCNSION  AND  TIXMINATION  OF  OBDEBS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
he  finds  that  any  order  issued  under  this  Act, 
or  any  provisions  thereof,  obstructs  or  does 
not  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of 
this  Act.  terminate  or  suspend  the  operation 
of  such  order  or  such  provisions  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time,  and  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum on  request  of  10  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  number  of  producers  and  Importers 
voting  in  the  referendum  approving  the 
order,  to  determine  whether  such  producers 
and  Importers  favor  the  termination  or 
suspension  of  the  order,  and  he  shall  suspend 
or  terminate  such  order  six  months  after  he 
determines  that  suspension  or  termina- 
tion of  the  order  Is  approved  or  favored  by 
a  majority  of  the  producers  and  Importers 
voting  in  such  referendum  who,  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, have  been  engaged  In  the  production 
or  Importation  of  flowers  and  plants. 

(c)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  thereof,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act. 

PROVISIONS   APPLICABLE   TO   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  appli- 
cable to  orders  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  orders. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  12.  Any  producer  or  Importer  whose 
total  sales  of  flowers  and  plants  do  no  exceed 
•100,000  during  a  twelve  consecutive  month 
period  prior  to  the  date  an  assessment  Is  due 
and  payable  shall  be  exempt  from  assess- 
ments under  this  Act  under  such  conditions 
and  procedures  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
order  or  rules  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under and  shall  not  vote  in  any  referendum 
under  this  Act;  ProiHded.  That  the  Floraboard 
shall  have  the  discretion  to  make  annual 
adjustments  in  the  level  of  exemption  to  ac- 
count for  inflation.  F^or  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  a  producer's  or  importer's  total  sales 
shall  Include,  in  those  cases  where  the  pro- 
ducer or  importer  is  an  Individual,  sales  at- 
tributable to  his  spouse,  children,  grandchil- 
dren and  parents;  in  those  cases  where  the 
producer  or  Importer  is  a  partnership  or  a 
member  of  a  partnership,  sales  attributable 
to  the  other  partners;  and,  in  those  cases 
where  the  producer  or  Importer  is  a  corpora- 
tion, sales  attributable  to  any  corporate  sub- 
sidiaries of  which  such  corporation  owns  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  if  such  sub- 
sidiaries are  not  corporations,  subsidiaries 
which  are  controlled  by  such  corporation.  In 
addition,  in  determining  a  producer's  or  im- 
porter's total  sales,  the  sales  of  any  cori>ora- 
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tlon  in  which  such  producer  or  Importer 
owns  60  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  shall 
be  attributed  to  such  producer  or  Importer. 
For  these  purposes  stock  in  the  same  corpora- 
tion which  Is  owned  by  such  producer's  or 
Importer's  spouse,  children,  grandchildren, 
parents,  partners  and  any  corporation  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  whose  stock  Is  owned  by  the 
producer  or  Importer  shall  be  treated  as 
owned  by  the  producer  or  Importer. 

PBODtrCEB    OB   IMPORTER    REFUND 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  any  producer  or  Importer 
who  pays  an  assessment  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Floraboard 
a  refund  of  such  assessment;  Provided.  That 
such  demand  shall  be  made  by  such  producer 
or  Importer  in  accordance  with  regulations 
and  on  a  form  and  within  a  time  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Floraboard  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  more  than  60 
days  after  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
the  assessment  was  paid.  No  later  than  60 
days  after  submission  of  proof  satisfactory  to 
the  Floraboard  that  the  producer  or  Importer 
paid  the  assessment  for  which  refund  is 
sought  such  refund  shall  be  made. 

PETITION  AND  REVIEW 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  any 
order  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary,  stating  that  any  such  order  or  any 
provisions  of  such  order  or  any  obligations 
Imposed  In  connection  therewith  Is  not  In 
accordance  with  law  and  praying  for  a  modi- 
fication thereof  or  to  be  exempted  there- 
from. He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  upon  such  petition, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the 
Secretary.  After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such 
petition  which  shall  be  final,  if  in  accordance 
with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  In  any  district  In  which  such  person 
Is  an  Inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  such  ruling,  provided  a  com- 
plaint for  that  purpose  Is  Sled  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such  rul- 
ing. Service  of  process  In  such  proceedings 
may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by  deliver- 
ing to  him  a  copy  of  the  complr.lnt.  If  the 
court  determines  that  such  ruling  is  not  In 
accordance  with  law.  It  shall  remiind  such 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  directions 
either  (1)  to  make  such  ruling  as  the  court 
shall  determine  to  be  in  accordance  with  law, 
or  (2)  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as, 
in  Its  opinion,  the  law  requires.  The  pend- 
ency of  proceedings  Instituted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  Section  shall  not  Im- 
pede, hinder,  or  delay  the  United  States  or 
the  Secretary  from  obtaining  relief  pursu- 
ant to  Section  15(b). 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec  15.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdiction 
specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and 
restrain  any  person  from  violating,  any  plan 
or  regulation  made  or  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Any  civil  action  authorized  to  be 
brought  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  for  appro- 
priate action :  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary to  refer  to  the  Attorney  General  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  whenever  he  believes  that 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
program  would  be  adequately  served  by  ad- 
ministrative action  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(b)  of  this  Section  or  suitable  written  notice 
or  warning  to  any  person  committing  such 
violations. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
visions of  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  by 


the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  who 
falls  or  refuses  to  pay.  collect,  or  remit  any 
assessment  or  fee  duly  required  of  him  there- 
under, may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by 
the  Secretary  of  not  less  than  $500  or  more 
than  95.000  for  each  such  violation.  Each 
violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense.  In  ad- 
dition to  or  In  lieu  of  such  civil  penalty  the 
Secretary  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  continuing 
such  violation  or  violations.  No  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  or  cease  and  desist  order  Issued 
unless  such  person  Is  given  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  violation,  and  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  assessing  a  penalty  or  Im- 
posing a  cease  and  desist  order  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  unless  the  affected  person 
flies  an  appeal  from  the  Secretary's  order 
with  the  appropriate  United  States  court  of 
appeals. 

(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  viola- 
tion Is  found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed 
or  cease  and  desist  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (b)(1)  of  this  Section  may  obtain  re- 
view In  the  court  of  ^peais  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  place  of  business  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  oi  Columbia  Circuit  by  filing  a  no- 
tice of  appeal  In  such  court  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  order  and  by 
simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of  such  no- 
tice by  certified  mall  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  promptly  file  In  such  court 
a  certified  copy  of  the  record  upon  which 
such  violation  was  found.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  only  If  found 
to  be  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  Any  person  who  fails  to  obey  a  cease 
and  desist  order  after  It  has  become  final 
and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals  has  entered  final  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary, 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  for 
judicial  review  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
specified  In  paragraphs  (b)(1)  and  (2)  of 
this  Section,  of  not  more  than  9500  for  each 
offense,  and  each  day  during  which  such 
failure  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

(4)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  It  has  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  to  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General  who  shall  recover  the 
amount  a.ssessed  In  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  action, 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
order  imposing  the  civil  penalty  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review. 

CERTIFICATION   OF   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  eligibility  of  any  organiza- 
tion to  represent  (I)  commercial  producers 
of  flowers  and  plants  of  any  producing  area 
of  the  United  States  or  (II)  Importers  of 
fiowers  and  plants  as  defined  in  Section  3(n) 
of  this  Act.  for  purposes  of  requesting  the 
Issuance  of  an  order  under  Section  5  or  mak- 
ing nominations  under  Section  8(b).  shall 
be  certified  by  the  Secretary.  Certification 
shall  be  based.  In  addition  to  other  avail- 
able Information,  upon  a  factual  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  organization  which  shall  con- 
tain Information  deemed  relevant  and 
specified  by  the  Secretary  for  the  making 
of  such  determination.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  following: 

(a)  Geographic  territory  covered  by  the 
organization's  active  membership. 

(b)  Nature  and  size  of  the  organization's 
active  membership,  the  firoportlon  of  such 
active  membership  accoimted  for  by  pro- 


ducers and/or  importers,  and  information 
as  to  the  volume  of  production  by  state  or 
the  volume  of  importation  by  country  ac- 
counted for  by  the  organization's  producer 
and,'or  importer  members. 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  producer 
and/or  importer  membership  of  such  orga- 
nization is  represented  In  setting  the  orga- 
nization's policies. 

(d)  Evidence  of  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  organization, 

(e)  Sources  from  which  the  organization's 
operating  funds  are  derived. 

(f)  Functions  of  the  organization. 

(g)  Whether  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  organization  is  composed 
of  producer  and/or  importers,  and 

(h)  The  organization's  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  further  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
this  Act;  Provided,  that  the  primary  con- 
sideration m  determining  the  eligibility  of 
any  organization  shall  be  whether  Its  pro- 
ducer and  Importer  membership  consists  of 
a  substantial  number  of  producers  and  im- 
porters who  produce  and/or  import  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  fiowers  and  plants.  The 
Secretary  shall  certify  any  organization 
which  he  finds  to  be  eligible  under  this  Sec- 
tion and  his  determination  as  to  eligibility 
shall  be  final.  Where  more  than  one  orga- 
nization is  certified  in  any  geographic  area, 
such  organizations  may  caucus  to  determine 
the  area's  nominations  under  Section  7(b). 

BECULATIONS 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  with  force  and  effect  of 
law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  this  Act. 

INVESTICATIONS:    POWER  TO  SUBPOENA  AND  TAKE 
OATHS   AND    AFFIRMATIONS;    AID    OF    COURTS 

Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  in- 
vestigations as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  or  to  determine  whether  a 
producer,  importer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  or 
other  seller  of  fiowers  and  plants,  or  any 
other  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  en- 
gage In  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  order,  or 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act.  For 
the  purpose  of  such  Investigation,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  subpoena  witnesses,  compel 
their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  and 
documents  which  are  relevant  to  the  in- 
quiry. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  any  such  records  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena  to.  any  person,  Including  a  pro- 
ducer of  flowers  and  plants,  the  Secretary 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  investigation  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on.  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents: 
and  such  court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary, 
there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  processes  in  any 
such  cases  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial 
district  whereof  such  person  Is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

separabilitt 
Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application    thereof   to   any   person   or   cir- 
cumstances is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
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tb«  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Skc.  20.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  funds  so  appropriated  shall 
not  be  available  for  payment  of  the  expense.s 
or  expenditures  of  the  Ploraboard  in  admin- 
istering any  provisions  of  any  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

ErrZCTIVE   DATZ 

Skc.  ai.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  floral  in- 
dustry to  establish  a  promotion,  re- 
search, consumer  education,  and  mar- 
keting program.  I  do  this  with  the  hope 
that  American  growers  will  be  allowed 
to  decide  if  they  wish  to  follow  in  the 
direction  of  other  agricultural  groups 
which  have  successfully  utilized  similar 
research  and  promotion  programs. 

Known  as  the  "Floral  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act,"  or  "Flora- 
board,"  my  amendment  comes  from  the 
need  of  the  industry  to  stimulate  con- 
sumer demand  for  floral  products.  While 
floricultural  production  capability  and 
product  quality  have  both  steadily  in- 
creased, our  domestic  flower  and  plant 
industry  continues  to  fall  short  of  its 
potential  in  the  marketplace.  In  fact,  de- 
mand for  flowers  has  remainder  constant 
for  the  past  6  years. 

Yet  other  agricultural  commodity 
groups  have  had  similar  problems.  The 
egg,  wheat,  wool,  cotton,  and  potato  in- 
dustries all  faced  trends  of  declining  de- 
mand for  their  products.  For  these  indus- 
tries, research  and  promotion  programs 
have  been  instrumental  in  reversing 
these  trends. 

I  believe  that  niy  amendment  will  like- 
wise provide  the 'necessary  assistance  to 
the  many  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses that  make  up  our  domestic  flower 
Industry — at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  think  this  has 
been  agreed  upon  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  accept  this.  I  have  not  yet 
checked  with  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky on  this  amendment.  I  understand 
there  may  be  no  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment but  there  is  some  concern  because 
hearings  have  not  been  held  on  the  Sen- 
ate side.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
hearings  were  held  on  the  House  side,  but 
I  suggest  to  those  who  have  concerns, 
they  may  be  expressed  between  now  and 
the  time  this  bill  goes  to  conference. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  has 
no  objection  to  taking  the  amendment 
on  that  basis.  Has  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia cleared  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  have  not,  Mr. 
President.  I  understand  that  there  has 
been  one  question  raised,  why  this  does 


not  include  retail  florists  as  well  as  flower 
growers.  The  reason  is  very  simple: 
Flower  growers  pay  an  assessment;  the 
retail  florist  shops  do  not.  This  is  an  as- 
sociation of  growers  to  promote  the 
flower  industry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas, 
among  others,  was  contacted  by  the  PTD. 
I  have  indicated  their  concern  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  understand  if 
there  is  a  real  problem  that  should  be 
addressed,  it  can  be  addressed  between 
now  and  the  time  this  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
form the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  the  PTD  testified  today  in 
the  House  that  they  have  reservations 
but  they  seemed  to  support  floraboard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  while  we  check 
with  Senator  Huddleston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order   for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we  lay 
this  amendment  aside  while  we  talk  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  has  been 
cleared  with  him  by  a  member  of  my 
staff. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME     LIMITATION     AGRCXMENT — AMENDMENT 

NO.     5S0 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  principals  now  are  in 
agreement  on  the  time  limitation  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  amendment  No.  550. 1 
ask  unanimous  consent,  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  previous 
request  in  respect  to  other  matters,  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes 
equally  divided  on  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  numbered  550. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  whether  he  would  like  to  set  aside 
the  amendment  temporarily  and  take  up 
a  couple  of  amendments  previously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  of  all,  it  has  been 
agreed  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  There  may  be  a  couple  of  non- 
controversial  amendments,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  anything  like  that.  (Laughter.] 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  other  amendments  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  an  expeditious  way,  that  Is 
acceptable. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  advise  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  these  are  not  con- 
troversial. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  the  Senator  can 
offer  them  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  like  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  370 

(Purpose:  To  memorialize  the  International 
Trade  Commission) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  set  aside. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  . 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Durenbercer,  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  379. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  136.  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  section  107: 

"CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1446)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  support  the  price  of  milk  so  as  to 
assure  the  domestic  production  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  production,  and  assure  a  level  of  farm 
Income  adequate  to  maintain  productive 
capacity  sufficient  to  meet  future  anticipated 
needs. 

"(b)  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  634)  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason 
to  believe  that  Imports  of  any  product  render 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  effective  operation  of  a  price 
support  or  similar  program  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  that 
such  Imports  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  In  the 
United  States  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity for  which  such  price  support  or  simi- 
lar program  is  in  effect,  he  shall  so  advise  the 
President  who  shall,  if  he  agrees  there  Is  rea- 
son for  such  belief,  cause  an  Immediate  In- 
vestigation by  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  to  determine  the 
facts,  he  shall  Impose  fees  not  to  exceed  SO 
percent  ad  valorem  or  quantitative  limita- 


tions of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
quantity  entered  during  a  representative  pe- 
riod on  such  Imported  products. 

"(c)  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Investigations  have  documented  the  fact 
that  Imports  of  milk  protein  products  In- 
creased the  cost  of  the  Dairy  Support  Pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  $300  million  during  1980  and  that 
such  added  costs  under  the  program  will  rise 
in  the  future. 

"(d)  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  Import  of  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States  causes  material 
Interference  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's price  support  program  for  milk  and  the 
President  has  directed  an  investigation  by 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission as  provided  for  under  Section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

"(e)  Congress  finds  that  the  $300  million 
added  cost  of  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram resulting  from  these  Imports  does 
represent  material  interference  with  the 
Dairy  Price  Support  Program  and  that  the 
prospect  of  additional  future  costs  wUl 
further  Interfere  with  achievement  of  the 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  program. 

"(f)  To  relieve  such  Interference,  the  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  limitations  on  the 
import  of  milk  protein  products.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  casein,  mixtures  of  casein, 
latalbumln,  and  whey  protein  concentrates 
or  mixtures  containing  5  percent  or  more  of 
these  products  that  may  enter  the  customs 
territory  of  tlie  United  States  In  any  calendar 
year  should  be  established  in  accordance 
with  Section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act.  Such  annual  limitation  should  be 
no  more  than  the  average  of  such  Imports 
Into  the  United  States  during  the  five-year 
period  preceding  1981. 

"(g)  It  Is  directed  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  transmit  these  findings  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  with  the  request 
that  It  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  In- 
vestigation now  being  conducted  by  the  said 
Commission  on  the  Import  of  such  milk 
protein  products." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr,  President,  this  is 
a  measure  with  recpect  to  imported 
casein.  It  has  been  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  with 
others.  It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  look  at  whether  or  not 
the  policy  we  have  on  imported  casein  is 
good.  We  are  looking  at  it  right  now. 
The  President  is  doing  that  under  section 
22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act, 
directing  an  international  trade  commis- 
sion investigation. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  President  has 
acted  under  the  terms  of  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  direct- 
ing an  International  Trade  Commission 
investigation  into  the  impact  of  the  im- 
port of  milk  protein  products  on  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  discussed 
this  issue  in  some  detail.  Concern  was 
expressed  at  that  time  that  action  to 
limit  imports  of  milk  protein  products 
might  be  premature. 

The  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  study  aimed  at  determin- 
ing the  impact  of  these  imports  on  the 
dairy  price  support  program. 

Concerns  were  expressed  that  legisla- 
tive actions  dictating  such  import  re- 
straints might  be  construed  as  a  viola- 


tion of  U.S.  international  trade  agree- 
ments. It  was  also  argued  that  the  law 
itself,  section  22,  set  forth  specific  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  such  limita- 
tions. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  where  these 
concerns  are  answered  or  can  be 
answered. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  its  examination  of  the  issue. 
In  its  report,  "U.S.  Casein  and  Lactal- 
bumin  Imports :  An  Economic  and  Policy 
Perspective,"  USDA  has  concluded  that 
imports  of  these  products  reduced  the 
use  of  domestic  milk  solids  by  the  equiv- 
alent of  333  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  in  1980. 

Noting  this,  the  report  states: 

Thus.  Government  purchases  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  would  be  333  million  pounds  lower, 
saving  about  $300  million  In  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  outlays. 

The  further  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
if  nothing  is  done  to  restrain  imports, 
the  added  cos.ts  to  the  price  support  pro- 
gram will  continue  and  increase. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration has  made  a  thorough  review  of 
it. 

Acting  on  this  information,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  did,  in  late  June, 
advise  the  President  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  unrestrained  imports  of 
these  products  are  interfering  with  the 
effective  operation  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  President  di- 
rect the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission to  undertake  an  investigation 
of  the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  report  to  the  President  as  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  section  22. 
That  investigation  has  now  been 
ordered. 

Thus,  the  concerns  of  early  spring  are 
behind  us.  The  procedures  have  been  set 
in  motion  that  will  lead  to  establish- 
ment of  the  needed  import  restraints. 

Or  does  that  prejudge  the  Lssue? 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  specific  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  means  of  preventing  unneeded  and 
unnecessary  imports  of  products  from 
interfering  with  the  effective  operation 
of  a  domestic  price  support  or  similar 
program. 

The  $300  milhon  added  program  costs 
as  the  result  of  imports  represents  in- 
terference on  a  massive  scale. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  we  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  actions  to  reduce 
Federal  spending.  The  budget  resolution 
and  the  reconciliation  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  have  brought  the  reality  of 
the  effort  to  each  of  us. 

In  the  development  of  other  legisla- 
tion, the  legislative  committees  have 
labored  under  the  most  rigorous  type 
of  restraint  as  the  result  of  this  budget 
process. 

The  bill  before  us  at  this  time,  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981,  is  a 
shadow  of  what  is  actually  needed  by 
the  American  farmers.  It  is  purely  a 
product  of  the  budget  process.  In  the 


Agriculture  Committee,  we  took  two 
.sets  of  actions.  First,  the  committee  de- 
veloped a  bUl  that  it  felt  would  meet  the 
needs  of  producers  and  consumers.  Then, 
when  that  set  of  programs  failed  to  fit 
within  the  constraints  of  the  budget 
process,  we  rewrote  the  programs. 

We  have  done  much  in  the  name 
of  budget  cutting.  But  there  are  other 
steps  that  can  be  taken.  The  amendment 
I  have  proposed  expresses  the  view  of  the 
Congress  that  the  $300  million  added 
cost  to  the  dairy  price  support  program 
determined  to  be  a  result  of  these  im- 
ports, and  the  prospect  of  increased  ad- 
ditional costs  in  the  future  does  repre- 
sent material  interference  with  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

Further,  as  a  means  of  relieving  this 
interference,  the  amendment  expresses 
the  view  that  import  restraints,  imder 
the  authority  provided  in  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  should 
be  established  on  the  import  of  milk  pro- 
tein products,  including  but  not  limited 
to  casein,  mixtures  of  casein,  lactal- 
bumin  and  whey  protein  concentrates  or 
mixtures  containing  5  percent  or  more 
of  these  products  at  a  level  of  no  more 
than  the  average  of  such  imports  into 
the  United  States  during  the  past  5 
years. 

Frankly,  import  restraints  of  that 
magnitude  are  very  mild.  For  casein,  for 
example,  this  would  mean  an  annual 
limitation  of  139.3  million  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  USDA  study,  imports  of 
casein  in  1980  totaled  152.2  million 
pounds.  However,  only  128.1  pounds  of 
that  total  was  used  for  products  con- 
sumed last  year.  The  balance  was  used  in 
products  that  were  later  exported  from 
the  United  States — 1  million  pounds — 
or  went  into  inventory — 23.1  million 
pounds. 

Thus,  a  limitation  of  this  magnitude 
would  be  applying  a  brake  to  the  proces.s 
that  is  now  piling  up  added  Government 
costs,  eroding  the  market  for  domestic 
milk,  and  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program. 

The  dairj'  price  support  program  does 
face  serious  challenges.  The  expansion 
of  milk  production  over  the  past  2  years 
and  reduced  consumption  due  to  a  lower 
level  of  general  economic  activity  have 
resulted  in  greatly  increased  purchases 
of  dairy  products  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Dairy  farmers  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  have  initiated  programs  seeking 
to  reduce  milk  production.  They  have 
recognized  it  in  their  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  in  connection  with  tliis 
legislation. 

The  program  has  been  the  target  of 
major  effort  by  the  administration  in 
its  budget  cutting  operations.  The  first 
piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  budget 
reduction  to  come  before  the  Congress 
was  a  measure  to  set  aside  the  scheduled 
April  1,  1981  semiannual  adjustment  of 
the  dairy  price  support  level. 

It  was  argued  that  such  action  would 
reduce  Government  costs  by  $149  mil- 
lion. Passage  of  that  legislation  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  5  indicated  the  depth  of  support 
for  budget  reduction  in  the  Senate. 
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In  the  legislation  before  us  at  this 
time,  further  major  reductions  are  pro- 
posed for  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. We  have  told  and  are  telling  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  country  that  the 
level  of  price  assurance  afforded  under 
the  program  will  be  lower  than  it  has 
been.  It  is  said  that  this  is  necessary  to 
restore  soundness  to  the  price-support 
program.  It  is  said  this  is  necessary  to 
restore  a  more  normal  supply-demand 
balance  to  the  dairy  industry. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  stat°d  that  action  must  be 
taken  to  cut  back  the  dairy  price  support 
program  or  the  farm  bill  will  face  a  Pres- 
idential veto.  In  S.  884,  we  have  cut  the 
program  back  substantially. 

But  other  steps  can  be  taken  that  will 
help  to  achieve  these  goals. 

According  to  USDA,  333  million  pounds 
of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  purchased  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  pro- 
duced from  skim  milk  that  had  been  dis- 
placed by  imported  milk  protein,  $300 
million  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram outlays  were  forced  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  this  displacement. 

This  represents  interference  with  the 
dairy  price  support  program  on  a  massive 
scale. 

It  represents  lost  commercial  markets 
for  domestic  dairy  products. 

It  represents  an  added  burden  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  process  to  bring  this  drain  under 
control  has  now  been  put  in  motion.  In 
keeping  with  the  thrust  of  congressional 
efforts  to  reduce  and  control  Government 
expenditures  and  as  an  expression  of 
support  for  the  actions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Pi-esident,  this 
amendment  will  provide  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission in  their  investigation. 

I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  spo- 
ken to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  this  amendment.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  controversial,  and  he 
will  accept  It.  I  understand  that  there  is 
no  objection  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (DP  No.  379)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  again  ask 
that  that  amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside,  so  that  we  may  consider  "noncon- 
troversial"  amendments. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

AMENDMKNT    NO.    S39 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
draw  auentlon  to  the  benefits  of,  and  con- 
duct additional  research  on,  conservation 
tUlage) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  539,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  0>a8slxt), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Pressler,  prc^oees 
amendment  numbered  639. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  afik 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wtihout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  235.  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

CONSERVATIOK    TIIXACK 

8«c.  112.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  domestic  and  International  demand  for 
agricultural  products  from  the  United  States 
Is  great  and  Is  expected  to  significantly  in- 
crease over  the  next  twenty  veara; 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide agricultural  products  to  meet  that  de- 
mand Is  seriously  Impaired  by  the  annual 
loss  of  five  billion  tons  of  soil  due  to  wind 
and  water  erosion; 

(3)  the  battle  against  soil  erosion  Is  being 
lost  despite  the  annual  expenditure  of  mll- 
Uoas  of  dollars  by  the  Federal  CJovemment 
on  research,  technical  assistance,  and  con- 
servation incentives  to  control  soil  erosion; 

(4)  conservation  tillage  practices  are  esti- 
mated to  reduce  soil  erosion  by  50  to  90  per 
centimi  over  conventional  farming  practices; 
and 

(5)  conservation  tillage  may  result  In  bet- 
ter yields,  greater  land  use  flexibility,  de- 
creased fuel  use,  decreased  labor  and  equip- 
ment costs.  Increased  retention  of  soil  mois- 
ture, and  more  productive  land  than  that 
provided  by  conventional  farming  practices 
and  may  be  adaptable  to  a  broad  range  of 
sou  types  and  slopes  throughout  the  country. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should,  and  la  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to — 

(1)  direct  the  attention  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  to  the  costs  and  benefits  of  conserva- 
tion tillage  as  a  means  of  controlling  soil 
erosion  and  Improving  profitability;  and 

(2)  conduct  a  program  of  research  designed 
to  resolve  any  unanswered  questions  regard- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
conservation  tUlage  over  other  soil  conserva- 
tion practices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  there  are  30  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  Nation's  farmers  to 
conservation  tillage — an  available,  yet 
underutilized  conservation  practice  that 
can  significantly  curb  soil  erosion,  as 


well  as  enhance  our  farmers'  incomes. 
Despite  the  amendments  simplicity,  its 
potential  benefit  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

The  resolution  requests  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  to  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  conservation  tillage  as  a 
means  of  controlling  soil  erosion  and  im- 
proving profitability.  It  also  requests 
that  the  Secretary  conduct  a  program 
of  research  designed  to  resolve  any  un- 
answered questions  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  conser- 
vation tillage  over  other  soil  conserva- 
tion practices. 

It  is  clear  that  soil  erosion  has  become 
a  major  national  problem.  Consequently, 
it  should  be  the  role  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide help  and  exhibit  leadership  in 
fighting  soil  erosion.  One  way  Congress 
can  help  out  is  by  passing  laws  author- 
izing soil  conservation  programs  and  of- 
fering Incentives. 

In  this  light,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  wisely 
chose  to  include,  for  the  first  time,  soil 
conservation  provisions  in  the  farm  bill. 
Moreover.  I  beheve  additional  soil  con- 
servation legislation  should  be  passed 
once  the  administration  completes  its 
Resource  Conservation  Act  study  and 
once  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
completes  work  on  conservation  tax  In- 
centive proposals. 

But  beyond  this,  there  Is  another  role 
Congress  can  play  in  this  fight— and  that 
is  by  simply  exhibiting  leadership  by 
drawing  attention  to  conservation  prac- 
tices that  have  built-in  incentives  and 
benefits.  Conservation  tillage  is  one  of 
these  practices. 

Conservation  tillage  may  be  a  new 
term  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  but  as  a 
practice,  it  has  been  around  for  several 
years.  During  the  early  1960's,  about  4 
million  acres  were  under  conservation 
tUlage;  by  1980,  about  60  million  acres 
benefited  frMn  this  practice. 

Briefly,  conservation  tillage  is  a  com- 
prehensive system  for  planting  and  cul- 
tivating crops  which  is  aimed  at:  Mini- 
mizing the  cost  and  time  required  to 
plant  a  crop,  thus  increasing  net  farm 
income  and  reducing  soil  erosion  and 
preserving  soil  moisture  in  order  to  main- 
tain or  increase  crop  yields.  Other  names 
for  this  practice  include  reduced  tillage, 
minimum  tillage,  and  no-till  farming. 

Instead  ot  going  into  a  lot  of  detail.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  a  report  on  conservation  till- 
age that  was  recently  completed  for  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  report 
analyzes  the  costs  and  benefits  of  using 
conservation  tillage  as  opposed  to  con- 
ventional farming  practices.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  this  report  and  relay 
its  contents  to  the  farmers  from  their 
home  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
request  for  this  report,  and  my  subse- 
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quent  offer  of  this  resolution,  was 
prompted  by  increasing  interest  exhib- 
ited by  my  constituents  for  the  promo- 
tion of  conservation  tillage.  They  pointed 
out  to  me  that,  despite  the  benefits  of 
this  practice,  far  too  few  farmers  have 
converted  to  this  system  of  farming. 

This  fact  could  not  be  better  Illustrated 
than  by  the  present  situation  in  my  home 
State  of  Iowa.  Iowa  has  the  misfortune 
of  leading  the  Nation  in  soil  erosion.  Dur- 
ing 1980.  only  9  million  acres  out  of 
Iowa's  approximately  26  million  acres 
of  cropland,  received  6u£Bcient  conserva- 
tion treatment. 

In  fact,  during  this  same  year,  4.3  mil- 
lion acres  suffered  erosion  levels  higher 
than  10  tons  of  soil  lost  per  acre  during 
the  month  of  June  alone. 

In  no  way  can  this  dismal  record  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  effort — Iowa  has 
available  to  it  over  30  Federal  programs 
that  assist  soil  conservation  efforts  by 
providing  loans,  cost-sharing  funds,  re- 
search, and  educational  and  technical 
assistance,  which  were  utilized  by  over 
170,000  land  users.  Furthermore,  over 
$14  million  from  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate contributions  were  directed  toward 
conservation  work — an  effort  exceeded 
by  no  other  State  in  the  country. 

What  very  well  may  have  been  the 
missing  ingredient  in  this  effort,  was  the 
failure  to  more  widely  utilize  conserva- 
tion tillage.  The  report  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  reveals  that  con- 
servation tillage  could  reduce  soil  ero- 
sion by  50  to  90  percent  over  conven- 
tional farming. 

During  1980,  fewer  than  half  of  Iowa's 
farmland  was  conventionally  plowed; 
however,  only  a  little  over  111,000  acres 
received  strictly  no-till  farming.  It  was 
recently  reported  that  almost  every  acre 
of  row  and  small-grain  crops  in  Iowa 
could  be  placed  under  conservation  till- 
age. I  believe  the  implications  are  clear. 

Consequently,  I  believe  it  Is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  do  all  we  can  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  this  prac- 
tice. I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
by  doing  so,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  this  mat- 
ter with  the  minority  manager  of  the  bill 
as  well  as  the  majority  manager,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  questions. 
Exhibit  1 
Abstract 

Conservation  tillage  Is  a  concept  or  set  of 
criteria  for  farm  production  practices,  rather 
than  a  particular  set  of  tillage  practices. 

Conservation  tillage  practices  are  urder- 
Uken  primarily  lor  two  reasons:  (1)  to 
minimize  cost  and  time  required  to  plant 
a  crop,  thereby  Increasing  net  farm  Income; 
and  (2)  to  reduce  soil  erosion  and  preserve 
soil  moisture  in  order  to  maintain  or  In- 
crease crop  yield.  These  objectives  are  gen- 
erally accomplished  by  shifting  from  con- 
ventional plowing  and  cultivating  to  pro- 
duction practices  that  Involve  reducing  or 
minimizing  soil  tillage.  In  turn,  reduced 
tillage  farms  become  Increasingly  reliant 
on  chemicals  to  control  weeds  and  Insects. 

The  crops  that  offer  the  greatest  potential 
for  conversion  to  conservation  tillage  are 
corn,  sorghum,  soybeans,  and  other  small 
grains.  It  is  estimated  that  In  1979  between 
56  and  80  million  acres,  or  one-fourth  of 
all  cropland  harvested  In  the  United  States 
was  In  conservatlDn  tlUage.  Scientists  and 
researchers  predict  that  by  the  year  2000 
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an  additional  50  to  100  million  acres  of 
cropland,  or  almost  60  percent  of  U.S.  crop- 
land harvested,  will  be  In  conservation  till- 
age. Much  of  the  gain  Is  expected  to  be  in 
com  and  soybean  acreage  In  the  southern 
com  belt. 

Presently,  data  conflict  or  are  not  pre- 
cise enough  to  compare  costs  of  alternative 
tillage  practices.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate research  analysts  suggest  that  labor, 
fuel,  and  possibly  equipment  costs  can  be 
reduced  with  conservation  tillage.  However, 
chemical  costs  Increase  because  of  extra 
pesticides  needed  to  control  weeds.  Insects, 
and  plant  diseases.  Conservation  tillage 
would  also  Increase  the  use  of  fertilizer. 

CONSERVATION    TILLAGE 

Introduction 
Conservation  tillage  Is  a  concept  or  set  of 
criteria  for  farm  production  practices,  rather 
than  a  particular  set  of  tUlage  practices.' 
Conservation  tillage  Is  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem for  planting  and  cultivating  crops  to 
achieve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  minimize  the 
cost  and  time  required  to  plant  a  crop,  there- 
by increasing  net  farm  income;  and  (2)  to 
reduce  soil  erosion  and  preserve  soil  moisture 
in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  crop  yield. 
This  Involves  reducing  or  eliminating  tillage, 
or  leaving  crop  residues  on  the  soil  surface; 
it  may  include  crop  rotation,  alternate-row 
planting,  double  cropping,  or  multlcropplng. 

Conventional  and  conservation  tillage  farm- 
ing defined 
In  conventional  farming  operations,  typ- 
ically 100  percent  of  the  soil  surface  Is 
plowed,  mixed,  or  Inverted,  to  Incorporate 
crop  residue  and  control  weeds.  Conservation 
tillage  does  not  include  the  use  of  a  mold- 
board  plow,  but  rather  uses  Implements  that 
leave  enough  residue  on  the  surface  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  erosion,  relying  more  on 
herbicides  and  less  on  cultivation  to  control 
weeds.  The  term  "conservation  tillage"  is 
often  used  synonymously  with  reduced  til- 
lage, minimum  tillage,  and  no-till  farming. 
Reduced  tillage  implies  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  times  the  field  is  tilled.^  Minimum 
tillage  is  the  least  amount  of  tillage  required 
to  germinate  the  seed,  provide  an  adequate 
stand,  and  produce  a  satisfactory  yield. 
Often  the  entire  surface  area  Is  worked,  but 
top  soil  is  not  necessarily  Inverted  or  mixed 
by  plows  or  other  equipment.  In  no-tillage 
farming,  the  Immediate  seed  zone  Is  pre- 
pared without  tillage,  or  with  only  sufficient 
tillage  (generally  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
surface  area),  to  plant  and  cover  the  seed. 
Usually  no  further  cultivation  is  done  before 
harvesting. 

Land  in  conservation  tillage 

Crops  offertng  greatest  potential  for  con- 
version to  conservation  tillage  are  com.  sor- 
ghum, soybeans,  and  other  small  grains.  Esti- 
mates of  land  under  conservation  tillage  In 
the  United  States  vary.  (See  table  below.) 

TABLE  I.-ESTI MATES  OF  LAND  IN  CONSERVATION  TILLAGE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1973-79 


No-till   Farmer 

Magazine 

USDA  estimates  of 

estimates  of 

conserva- 

consefvation  tillate 

tion  tlllace 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Millions 

cropland 

Millions 

cropland 

Year 

of  acfes 

harvested 

of  acres 

harvested 

1973.... 

29.5 

9.3 

44.0 

13.9 

1975.... 

35.8 

10.8 

56.2 

17.0 

1976.... 

39.2 

U.8 

59.6 

18.0 

1977.... 

47.5 

14.1 

70.0 

20.7 

1978.... 

'51.7 

IS.  6 

74.8 

22.6 

1979.... 

'55.0 

16.1 

79.2 

23.2 

'  Estimates.  Since  1977,  data  have  not  been  collected  by  SOS 
on  specific  conservation  practices,  includint  conservation  filiate. 

Source:  Pierre  Crosson,   senior  fellow,    Resources  for  the 
Future,  prepublication  draft  on  conservation  filiate,  1981. 
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Why  farmers  convert  from  conventional  to 
conservation   tillage 

A  farmer's  decision  to  convert  to  a  reduced, 
minimum,  or  no-tlllagc  farming  operation 
depends  on  a  variety  of  factors.  Some  of  the 
considerations  most  frequently  mentioned  In 
the  literature  Include:  (1)  the  given  avail- 
ability of  resources  at  band — land,  water, 
machinery,  capital,  and  labor;  (2)  expecta- 
tions about  commodity  prices,  production 
Input  prices,  and  yields;  (3)  and  managerial 
attitudes  toward  risk  and  the  stability  of  In- 
come desired.  In  addition,  the  type  of  farm- 
ing practice  selected  depends  highly  on  a 
aeries  of  environmental  considerations,  in- 
cluding previous  land  use,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  land,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
sou,  climate,  and  the  physiological  proper- 
ties and  biological  needs  of  the  crop  being 
produced.  The  degree  to  which  each  of  these 
factors  Influences  a  farmer's  decision  to  crop 
a  particular  way  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
short-  and  long-term  needs  of  the  Individual 
farmer. 

The  costs  of  convertirig  from  conventional 
to  conservation   tillage 

Presently,  most  data  conflict  or  are  not 
precise  enough  to  compare  costs  of  alterna- 
tive tillage  practices.  The  USDA,  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  private  research  analysts 
Indicate  that  labor,  fuel,  and  possibly  equip- 
ment costs  would  be  reduced  if  a  farmer 
adopted  conservation  tillage  practices.  How- 
ever, chemical  costs  would  increase  because 
of  the  Increased  amount  of  herbicides,  insec- 
ticides, nematlcides.  and  fungicides  needed 
to  control  weeds,  Insects,  and  other  pests. 
Fertilizer  costs  would  also  Increase  because 
a  large  amount  Is  needed  to  promote  plant 
growth. 

Labor 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence,  but  most 
analysts  agree  that  labor  costs  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  If  a  farmer  uses  conserva- 
tion tillage  practices  rather  than  conven- 
tional practices.  Less  labor  is  required  In  re- 
duced tiUage  or  minimum  tillage  (^>eratlons 
because  the  farmer  makes  fewer  passes  over 
the  field.  Thus,  the  majority  of  the  labor 
saved  Is  post-harvest  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  paid  labor,  but  rather  that  of  the  farm 
operator. 

Additionally,  If  the  farmer  double  crops 
(plants  a  second  crop  immediately  or  at  the 
same  time  that  the  previous  crop  Is  har- 
vested, within  the  same  season ) .  or  multi- 
crops  (plants  more  than  two  crops  at  the 
same  time,  within  the  same  season  i .  or  prac- 
tices no-tlU  farming,  labor  is  reduced 
further.  Time  between  plantings  is  reduced 
because  the  second  crop  is  planted  immedi- 
ately after  (up  to  several  days),  or  jointly 
with  the  harvest,  depending  on  the  farmer's 
equipment.  Reduced  time  between  plant- 
ings also  means  that  soU  moisture  is  re- 
tained because  the  land  remains  under  con- 
tinuous crop  cover.  The  soil  structure  Is 
maintained,  thereby  enhancing  production 
of  second  and  third  crops.  Reduced  time  be- 
tween plantings  also  means  that  the  farmer 
win  more  quickly  receive  a  monetary  return 
on  the  crop  produced.  The  development  of 
new  machines  to  simultaneously  plant  and 
harvest  wUl  also  reduce  labor  requirements. 
Fuel 

Agricultural  production  uses  1  percent  of 
total  U.S.  energy  demand.  Energy  use  would 
be  reduced  if  farmers  converted  from  con- 
ventional to  conservation  tillage  farming 
operations.  Most  of  this  anticipated  reduc- 
tion would  be  i>etroleum  used  in  farm 
tractors. 

The  amount  of  fuel  used  In  farming  de- 
pends on  the  size,  shape,  and  topography  of 
the  land;  soil  type;  equipment  used  and  how 
well  this  equipment  matches  up  with  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  field;  what  is  gro«-n; 
and  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  soil  (the  more 
clay,  the  more  energy  required) . 
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In  an  article  In  Science  magazine,  the  au- 
thors provide  an  estimate  of  the  possible  re- 
ductions In  fuel  for  com  production  If  farm- 
ers convert  from  conventional  to  no-tlllage 
farming.'  The  elimination  of  plowing  and 
disking,  a  reduction  In  trips  over  the  field 
with  machinery,  and  a  reduction  In  machin- 
ery manufacture  brought  about  by  the  no- 
ttUage  system  result  In  an  annual  energy 
saving  equivalent  to  about  36.6  liters  of  dlesel 
fuel  per  hectare.  The  extra  pesticides  needed 
for  the  no-tUIage  system  offset  this  savings 
by  about  2.65  liters.  Additional  seed,  which  Is 
usually  recommended  for  no-tlllage  agricul- 
ture, offsets  It  by  another  1  liter  per  hectare. 
Thus,  the  energy  saved  Is  equivalent  to  about 
33  liters,  or  7  percent  of  the  dlesel  fuel  used 
In  conventional  tillage  farming  operations. 
For  soybean  production,  there  Is  an  energy 
saving  of  about  18  percent. 

Energy  savings  on  an  Individual  scale  will 
vary  and  may  seem  small  when  expressed  on 
a  per-hectare  basis.  However,  If  66  percent 
(the  authors'  projection)  of  corn  and  soy- 
beans Is  grown  under  the  no-tlllage  system 
by  the  year  2O0O.  this  will  equal  a  saving  of 
1.5  billion  liters  of  dlesel  fuel  annually. 

The  USDA  Is  less  definite  about  fuel  sav- 
ings. Its  estimates  Indicate  a  general  saving 
of  9.5  to  42.56  liters  of  dlesel  fuel  per  hec- 
tare. 

Equipment 

If  a  farmer  converts  from  conventional  to 
conservation  tillage  farming,  equipment 
maintenance  costs  may  decrease,  since  the 
farmer  will  make  fewer  trips  across  the  Held, 
thereby  decreasing  equipment  use.  la  a  re- 
cent study  on  conservation  tillage,  Pierre 
Crosson  suggests  that  the  Investment  cost 
difference  between  conventional  and  conser- 
vation tillage  is  "meager."  •  Crosson  adds  that 
the  farmer  may  save  money  t}ecause  less  use 
of  the  tractor  may  result  In  less  frequent 
repair. 

Additionally,  it  is  often  suggested  that 
farmers  plow  their  fields  every  4  to  5  years  if 
they  engage  in  conservation  tillage.  This  is 
needed  to  work  up  the  soil  and  add  drainage, 
particularly  in  poorly  drained  fields.  Plowln;< 
at  intervals  also  releases  herbicide  buildup 
which  otherwise  can  eventually  lead  to  per- 
manent soil  damage.  Thus,  every  4  to  5  years 
farmers  will  have  to  rent,  cost-share  with 
other  farmers,  or  purchase  a  moldboard  or 
other  plow  to  accomplish  this  task.  Such  an 
expense  will  somewhat  offset  the  ?ost  sav- 
ings achieved  by  any  reduction  in  equipment 
use. 

In  a  1-year  study  of  the  economic  costs  of 
conservation  versus  conventional  tillage,  re- 
cently completed  by  USDA  and  Iowa  State 
University,  it  was  found  that  conserva- 
Uon  tillage — in  particular.  no-tlU — required 
somewhat  lower  fixed  costs  than  conven- 
tional tillage.^  ToUl  tractor  and  Implement 
costs  per  acre  for  com  and  soybeans  equaled 
•47.64  for  conventional  tillage,  $27.68  for  re- 
duced tillage,  and  $17.05  for  no-tlU.  Because 
of  an  overall  cost  reduction  in  most  areas, 
no-tlll  farming  showed  a  $15  greater  net  re- 
txirn  per  acre  over  conventional  tillage. 
Chemical 

Land  is  plowed  in  conventional  farming 
operations  to  reduce  and  control  weeds,  and 
thereby  reduce  disease  and  Insect  buildup 
which  can  occur  when  crop  residues  are  left 
on  the  ground.  A  reduction  in  tillage  or  the 
elimination  of  tillage  means  that  chemicals 
will  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  plowing 
action  to  control  weeds,  disease,  and  insects. 

Weeds  are  controlled  primarily  through  the 
application  of  herbicides.  Crop  residues  are 
left  on  the  ground  to  helo  control  erosion 
and  retain  soil  moisture.  However,  this  in- 
creaae  in  soli  moisture  Improves  conditions 

Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


for  weed  germination  and  growth.  Thus, 
when  a  particular  area  of  land  is  in  conser- 
vation tillage  for  a  period  of  time,  the  soil  be- 
comes more  moist  and  weed  growth  Increases. 
Herbicide  applications  over  time  will  need  to 
be  more  frequent  and  more  concentrated  to 
remain  effective  in  reducing  weed  growth: 
therefore,  herbicide  costs  will  rise. 

In  addition,  herbicides  cling  to  soil  par- 
ticles. Crop  residues  have  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  particles  in  place,  which  con- 
trols erosion.  However,  this  creates  a  build- 
up of  herbicides  on  soil  particles,  which  in 
the  long  run  may  become  toxic,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  cropland  unproductive  for  certain 
crops. 

Pest  populations  may  also  increase  because 
soil  compaction  Is  reduced.  Some  analysts 
suggest  this  reduction  in  soil  compaction  can 
lead  to  healthier  plants  that  may  be  able 
to  withstand  more  disease  and  Insect  pres- 
sures. Advances  in  genetic  engineering  could 
produce  new  crop  strains  that  are  even 
stronger  and  better  able  to  sustain  repeated 
exposure  to  herbicides. 

Insects,  disease,  and  other  pests  are  con- 
trolled primarily  through  the  application  of 
insecticides,  fungicides,  nematlcides,  and 
rodenttcldes.  Some  analysts  suggest  that  en- 
vironmental laws  currently  regulating  the 
application  of  these  chemicals  may  have  to 
be  relaxed  to  facilitate  conservation  tillage. 

There  are  other  chemical  costs  associated 
with  an  increase  in  fertilizer  application.  The 
increased  soil  moisture  caused  by  crop  resi- 
dues that  cover  the  soil  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
soil  temperature,  which  slows  down  the  min- 
eralization of  nitrogen,  and  promotes  denitrl- 
flcatlon.  This  means  that  to  achieve  optimum 
yields,  farmers  will  have  to  apply  more  nitro- 
gen fertilizers  to  the  soil. 

Costs  associated  with  Increased  pesticide 
application  can  be  environmental  as  well  as 
economic.  Environmental  costs  Include  dam- 
age to  air  and  water  from  concentrated 
chemical  applications.  For  example,  many 
pesticides  are  not  water  soluble,  and  are 
strongly  attached  to  soil  particles.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  conservation  tillage  reduces  erosion 
and  chemical  runoff.  It  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  pesticides  in  water.  However,  over 
95  percent  of  the  Nation's  river  basins  are 
now  affected  by  nonpoint-source  pollution 
from  agricultural  runoff.  Because  nonpoint- 
source  pollution  is  not  easily  controlled,  it  is 
possible  that  Improper  conservation  tillage 
practices.  In  combination  with  a  heavier 
pesticide  and  fertilizer  load,  could  lead  to 
even  more  serious  pollution.  But  the  opposite 
is  expected :  As  conservation  tillage  increases, 
soil  erosion  will  be  reduced  and  moisture  re- 
tention improved,  keening  both  oesticldes 
and  fertilizer  in  place  where  they  blodegrade 
or  are  used  by  growing  plants. 
Soil  ProducUvlty 

There  Is  a  general  consensus  that  conser- 
vation tillage  farming  practices  reduce  soil 
erosion  from  50  to  90  percent  over  conven- 
tional farming  practices.  There  Is  also  a 
consensus,  however,  that  a  farmer's  decision 
to  convert  from  conventional  to  conserva- 
tion tillage  is  not  necessarily  based  on  the 
erosion  factor.  Instead,  the  overriding  fac- 
tors are  economic,  generally  based  on  expec- 
tations of  production  costs  and  yields.  How- 
ever, the  relationship  between  soil  produc- 
tivity and  erosion  Is  not  well  defined.  Until 
there  is  better  understanding,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  farmers  to  give  up  tradi- 
tional and  proven  tillage  methods  for  a 
system  of  conservation  tillage.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  clear  short-term  yield  advantage 
between  conservation  tillage  and  conven- 
tional farming.  Conservation  tillage  results 
In  less  erosion  than  conventional  tillage: 
however,  where  erosion  Is  not  a  problem,  the 


erosion  factor  will  not  affect  a  farmer's  de- 
cision to  convert  to  conservation  tillage 
methods.  Moreover,  as  worldwide  export  de- 
mand Increases,  and  the  incentive  for  farmers 
to  produce  more  increases,  farmers  will  in- 
creasingly crop  marginal  lands.  Erosion  Is 
difficult  to  control  on  marginal  lands,  even 
with  conservation  tillage. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  soil 
productivity  gains  of  conservation  tillage, 
some  researchers  have  completed  prelimi- 
nary analyses."  McGregor,  et  al..  found  that 
on  highly  erodable  soils  In  Mississippi,  ero- 
sion was  reduced  to  17.5  metric  tons  p« 
hectare  to  about  1.8  metric  tons  per  hec- 
tare when  no-till  farming  was  used.  Trlplett, 
et  al.,  found  that  no-till  farming  reduced 
erosion  by  60  percent.  Langdale,  et  al.,  found 
in  Georgia,  on  land  with  a  6  percent  slope, 
that  no-tlllage  system  reduced  soil  loss  from 
about  40  tons  to  about  0.2  tons  per  hectare, 
in  a  simulated  rain  experiment. 
Regional  adaptation  of  conservation  tillage 
practices 

Conservation  tillage  can  be  and  has  been 
adapted  to  a  broad  range  of  soil  types  and 
slopes  over  much  of  the  coiintry.  The  table 
below,  showing  the  extent  of  conservation 
tillage  by  region,  is  followed  by  a  region-by- 
reglon  discussion  of  current  oonservatlon 
tillage  application,  and  of  the  research  need« 
that  must  be  met  to  achieve  broader  accept- 
ance and  success  of  conservation  tillage. 

Table  2. — Conservation  Tillage  by  Region, 
1979 

Percent 
of  crop- 
land 
Millions      har- 
Reglon  of  acres   vested 

Northeast 2.40  18.2 

Lake    States 6.93  17.9 

Corn  Belt 21.73  28.7 

Northern   Plains ..25.01  33.3 

Appalachla  6.83  30.7 

Southeast   5.09  33.5 

Delta 1.36  7.0 

Southern  Plains 1.08  6.1 

Mountain  States 6.43  24.8 

Pacific    2.36  13.5 

U.S.  total. 79.11         23.1 

Source:  Pierre  Crosson,  Senior  Fellow,  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  pre-publication  draft 
on  conservation  tillage,  1981. 
Northeast ' 

Row  crops  in  the  Northeast  are  tradition- 
ally produced  under  clean  cultivation :  mold- 
board  plowing  and  disking  for  seedbed  prep- 
aration, with  several  tillage  operations  after 
planting.  Since  row  crop  production  is  easily 
adaptable  to  conservation  tillage  farming,  it 
Is  not  surprising  that  northeastern  farmers 
have  been  experimenting  with  conservation 
tillage  methods  since  the  1940s. 

Among  the  more  common  conservation 
tillage  planting  practices  for  corn  in  the 
Northeast  are:  planting  corn  after  com  with 
no-till;  planting  com  in  sod  and  no-tlll  corn 
planting  in  legumes;  and  double  cropping 
with  no-tlll  soybeans  after  barley  or  wheat. 

Research  and  development  needs  for  con- 
servation tillage  In  the  Northeast  Include: 
information  on  the  effect  of  fertilizer  in  no- 
tlll  crop  production;  development  of  crop 
strains  resistant  to  repeated  applications  of 
herbicides;  development  of  herbicides  that 
are  more  effective  against  resistant  weeds: 
and  information  on  soil  moisture  and  its 
effect  on  plant  growth,  particularly  as  new 
crop  strains  are  developed. 
Southeast  • 

Although  the  concept  is  relatively  new  to 
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the  area,  conservation  tillage  systems  may 
contribute  more  to  cultivated  production  In 
the  Southeast  than  in  any  other  region  in  the 
United  States.  Conservation  tillage  practices 
are  particularly  attractive  for  controlling  ero- 
sion In  the  upper  Coastal  Plain  and  in  the 
Piedmont  and  Appalachian  uplands.  Such 
practices  also  conserve  soil  moisture,  which 
Is  crucial  because  the  area  suffers  from  occa- 
sional periods  of  drought. 

Conservation  tillage  practices  have  been 
widely  accepted  In  corn  and  soybean  produc- 
tion throughout  the  areas.  No-tlll  production 
of  soybeans,  and  double  cropping  small  grains 
with  soybeans  have  escalated  in  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  and  In  the  Piedmont 
and  lower  Coastal  Plains  of  South  Carolina. 

Research  and  development  needed  to  pro- 
mote conservation  tillage  in  the  Southeast 
include:  establishment  of  a  quantitative 
relationship  of  soil  and  climate  properties  to 
crop  responses:  development  of  herbicides  for 
double-cropping  systems  that  Involve  soy- 
beans; Improvement  in  disease  and  Insect 
control,  particularly  the  long-term  effective- 
ness of  pesticides  for  use  in  no-tlU  soybeans, 
corn,  and  cotton  production. 

Eastern  Corn  Belt " 

Conservation  tillage  offers  great  potential 
for  reducing  severe  erosion  problMiis  In  the 
eastern  Corn  Belt  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  In  addition, 
the  use  of  conservation  tillage  in  double 
cropping  is  especially  Important,  since  much 
of  the  wheat  acreage  In  the  eastern  Com 
Belt  Is  on  highly  erosive  land.  The  no-tlll 
yield  potential  for  double  cropping  Is  at  least 
as  good  as  with  conventional  tillage,  and  bet- 
ter in  dry  seasons.  And,  no-tlll  planting  Is 
well  adapted  to  the  rolling  soils  In  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  and  to  the 
well-drained  loams  and  coarser-texture  soils 
In  the  northern  half  of  the  region,  If  pests 
are  controlled. 

A  survey  of  available  research  information 
and  farmer  experience  with  conservation  till- 
age systems  Indicates  that  the  following 
Items  clearly  need  further  study  If  conserva- 
tion tillage  Is  to  be  more  extensively  adopted 
throughout  the  area:  better  methods  of  con- 
trolling perennial  and  herbicide-resistant 
weeds  with  no-tlll  practices;  effects  of  soil 
oompaction  on  crop  yields,  and  the  remedial 
effects  of  conservation  tillage;  rodent  control 
in  sod-planted  corn;  and  toxic  effects  (If 
any)  of  decaying  com  residues  on  com  root 
growth. 

Western  Corn  Belt '» 

Prudent  land  resource  use  is  essential  If 
the  western  Corn  Belt  States — Iowa.  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  South  Da- 
kota— are  expected  to  continue  to  meet 
domestic  and  world  agricultural  needs.  For 
more  than  40  years,  researchers  in  the  west- 
ern Corn  Belt  States  have  been  studying  the 
relationship  between  tillage  practices  and 
soil  and  water  conservation.  Conservation 
tillage  has  been  adapted  to  a  broad  range  of 
soil  types  and  slopes  over  much  of  the  area, 
and  is  viewed  by  many  as  possibly  the  most 
effective  and  least  costly  means  of  reducing 
severe  erosion  problems  in  the  area.  However, 
despite  their  many  advantages,  conservation 
tillage  practices  have  not  been  adopted  on 
a  wide  scale. 

Scientists  Include  the  following  among  the 
most  Important  conservation  tillage  research 
needs  for  the  area:  refinement  of  cropping 
and  management  coefficients  In  the  universal 
soil  loss  equation  that  are  more  representa- 
tive of  various  conservation  alternatives; 
determination  of  critical  soil  and  topo- 
graphic limits  of  various  conservation  tillage 
systems;   development  of  pest  management 

Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


systems  compatible  with  conservation  till- 
age; determination  of  conservation  tillage 
systems  appropriate  to  different  farm  sizes; 
and  calculation  of  threshold  levels  of  weed 
infestation  relative  to  economic  and  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  herbicide  use. 
Southern  Plains  " 

Wind  and  water  erosion  and  low  soil  mois- 
ture caused  by  erratic  rainfall  and  diminish- 
ing ground  water  supplies  are  dominant 
problems  in  the  southern  Great  Plains 
States — Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  Conservation  tillage  practices  can  help 
alleviate  these  conditions.  Among  the  sys- 
tems that  show  promise  are:  wheat- 
sorgbum-fallow  rotations  in  Kansas  and 
Texas  under  dry-land  and  irrigated  condi- 
tions; alternate  reduced  tillage  and  no-till 
for  irrigated  continuous  winter  wheat;  and 
no-tlll  grain  sorghum  double  cropped  after 
winter  wheat. 

Areas  in  need  of  immediate  research  atten- 
tion to  make  conservation  tillage  practices 
more  applicable  In  the  Southern  Plains 
States  are:  development  of  more  effective 
and  specific  herbicides  that  are  compatible 
with  subsequent  crops;  development  of  im- 
proved application  techniques  for  controlling 
weeds  In  close-grown  crops;  determination 
of  fertilizer  rates  and  application  techniques 
for  most  efficient  use;  and  equipment  which 
can  be  operated  without  difficulty  in  an- 
chored and  loosened  surface  residues. 
Northern  Plains  '- 

Conservation  tillage  practices  oan  aid  In 
controlling  water  and  wind  eroalon  In  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  States — Montana,  Wy- 
oming, South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska.  One  of  the  most  common  practices 
in  the  area  Is  stubble-mulch  farming,  with 
a  2-year-cycle  system  of  small  grain  and 
fallow.  However,  increased  weed  problems 
and  the  difficulty  of  operating  tillage  and 
plant  equipment  In  crop  residues  has  slowed 
the  progress  of  conservation  tillage  practices 
In  the  Northern  Plains  area. 

Some  suggested  research  needs  for  con- 
servation tillage  are:  Improved  methods  of 
weed  control;  information  concerning  the 
effects  of  plant  residues  on  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  properties  of  the 
soil;  and  guidelines  on  conservation  tillage 
methods,  and  on  planting  dates  and  rates  by 
crop. 

Pacific  Northwest  '■' 

Despite  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, tillage  practices  to  conserve  soil  and 
water  have  not  completely  achieved  the 
goals  of  efficient  water  use  and  soil  protec- 
tion In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Precipitation 
and  irrigation  water  nmoff,  and  soil  losses 
remain  among  the  highest  In  the  country, 
particularly  In  the  Palouse  region.  Farmers 
have  had  problems  with  weed  control  and 
with  Inadequate  equipment  for  tillage  and 
for  planting  In  surface  resld'-es:  and  as  a 
result,  have  suffered  low  crop  yields.  In  ad- 
dition, the  highly  diverse  environment  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  limits  the  transferability 
of  tillage  and  planting  methods  from  one 
location  to  another. 

Areas  in  which  research  can  aid  In  the 
development  of  more  promising  approaches 
to  conservation  tillage  are:  Improved  herbi- 
cide-tillage combinations  and  development 
of  no-tlll  planting  for  crop  rotation;  for 
the  higher  elevation  areas,  winter  wheat 
planting  In  surface  residue,  followed  by  a 
spring  crop;  and  for  the  Intermediate  and 
lower-precipitation  zones.  Intensified  spring 
cropping.  Improved  residue  management,  and 
early  fall  planting. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  in  conserva- 
tion tillage  as  compared  tpith  conventional 
farming 
Conservation  tillage  can  be  adopted  to  a 


broad  range  of  soil  types  and  slopes  over 
much  of  the  country.  The  preceding  section 
refiected  on  some  of  the  problems  in  need  of 
further  study  for  specific  regions  of  the 
country.  However,  some  generalizations  about 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  con- 
servation tillage  In  comparison  with  con- 
ventional farming  practices  can  be  drawn. 
Advantages  of  Conservation  Tillage 

( 1 )  Conservation  tillage  helps  reduce  wind 
and  water  erosion  because  crop  residues  are 
left  on  the  soil  to  provide  a  vegetative  cover 
that  reduces  soil  shifts.  Studies  by  the  USDA 
and  others  indicate  that  the  Nation  is  losing 
5  billion  tons  of  soil  each  year  because  of 
wind  and  water  erosion.  This  is  continuing 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  millions  of  dollars  annually 
In  research,  technical  assistance,  and  con- 
servation incentives  to  control  erosion.  Con- 
servation tillage  practices  are  estimated  to 
reduce  erosion  ansrwhere  from  50  to  90  per- 
cent over  conventional  farming  practices. 
Crop  residues  on  the  field  form  a  natural  bar- 
rier that  controls  erosion  without  additional 
money  or  the  need  to  construct  physical  bar- 
riers. 

(2)  Yields  usually  equal  and  sometimes 
surpass  those  of  conventional  farming  prac- 
tices. Moreover,  the  time  saved  between 
planting,  and  the  increasing  popularity  of 
double  and  multlcropping  operations  facil- 
itate the  farmer's  efforts  to  earn  more  In  one 
season. 

(3)  Soil  moisture  Is  retained  because  the 
crop  residues  prevent  rapid  evaporation. 
Preserving  soil  moisture  means  that  farms  in 
the  West  would  require  less  Irrigation  water; 
and  farms  in  the  Midwest,  the  Great  Plains, 
the  Northeast,  and  the  Southern  Coastal 
Plains  would  produce  higher  and  possibly 
better  yields  than  they  ordinarily  would  dur- 
ing periods  of  drought. 

(4)  Greater  flexibility  in  land  use  Is  pos- 
sible with  conservation  tillage  practices  be- 
cause steep  lands  can  be  cropped  without 
severe  erosion  problems.  Because  domestic 
and  worldwide  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  is  expected  to  rise  significantly 
within  the  next  20  years,  cropping  steep 
lands  could  help  farmers  meet  this  antici- 
pated challenge. 

(6)  Conservation  tillage  may  be  more 
economical  than  conventional  farming 
practices.  Increasing  energy  costs  alone 
may  force  farmers  to  reduce  fuel  use.  which 
is  higher  under  conventional  farming  opera- 
tions. In  addition,  the  decrease  in  labor  and 
equipment  costs  may  make  conservation 
tillage  methods  more  practical,  particularly 
in  the  lone;  run.  Moreover,  because  the 
quality  of  the  land  base  is  maintained  and 
even  Improved,  farmers  can  crop  more  Inten- 
sively, on  a  continuous  basis,  and  hence, 
earn  more. 

Disadvantages  of  Conservation  Tillage 

Most  of  the  disadvantages  associated  with 
conservation  tillage  operations  are  environ- 
mental. 

( 1 )  Chemical  use  Increases  because  con- 
centrated amounts  of  pesticides  are  needed 
to  control  weeds,  disease,  and  Insects,  which 
multiply  when  crop  residues  are  left  in  the 
field.  In  addition,  chemical  costs  increase 
because  of  the  additional  amounts  needed. 

(2)  Air  and  water  pollution  could  In- 
crease because  of  this  Increase  in  chemical 
use.  Since  nonpoint  source  pollution  from 
agricultural  runoff  affects  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  river  basins,  an  Increase  in  pesticide 
use  could  exacerbate  this  situation.  How- 
ever, proper  application  of  conservation 
tillage  systems  should  reduce  erosion  and 
thereby  prevent  the  chemicals  from  reach- 
ing waterways. 

(3)  Concentrated   use   of  herbicides   and 
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tbe  reduction  in  particulate  movement  In* 
crease  amounts  of  herbicides  left  in  place 
on  tbe  soli  surface.  The  effect  of  this  Is  two- 
fold: Weeds  become  herbicide  resistant,  and 
a  residual  buildup  of  herbicides  In  the  soil 
would  permanently  damage  soil  chemistry 
and  the  ability  to  produce  subsequent  crops. 

(4)  When  marginal  lands  are  brought  Into 
production,  land  In  forest,  range,  pasture, 
and  wetlands  Is  reduced.  An  Increase  In  con- 
servation tillage  and  shifts  in  land  use  have 
several  effects:  Timber  supplies  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  on  these  lands  are 
reduced;  fish  and  wildlife  may  be  displaced: 
recreational  uses  of  woodlots  and  wetlands 
may  be  eliminated:  and  soil  quality  may 
diminish,  and  erosion  may  be  exacerbated 
by  cropping  marginal  lands. 

(5)  Greater  management  ability  Is  re- 
quired for  success  of  conservation  tillage  be- 
cause there  are  fewer  alternatives  for  cor- 
recting management  errors.  Conservation 
tillage  methods  are  often  tailored  to  the  in- 
dividual farm  because  of  the  differences  in 
soil  structure  and  type,  and  other  topo- 
graphical and  geological  characteristics 
that  are  unique  to  the  farming  area. 

Incentives  for  conservation  tillage 
It  Is  evident  from  the  discussion  on  re- 
gional adaptations  of  conservation  tillage 
that  additional  research  Is  needed:  reliable 
data  must  b«  collected  on  the  success  rate 
of  different  tillage  methods:  new  crop  strains 
should  be  developed:  and  data  on  biological 
and  toxic  effects  of  increased  chemical  use 
must  b«  gathered.  In  addition,  because  con- 
servation tillage  as  a  farming  system  in- 
volves a  variety  of  practices,  data  is  needed 
on  which  methods  work  best  on  particular 
soil  types  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
country.  Furthermore,  farmers  may  need  as- 
sistance in  iwloptlng  this  alternative  tech- 
nology because  cxinservatlon  tillage  systems 
are  often  complex  and  difficult  to  Implement. 
However,  it  Is  possible  that  increasing  en- 
ergy costs  alone  could  induce  farmers  to 
convert  to  some  form  of  conservation  tillage. 
Thus,  the  economic  marleetabiUty  of  the 
technology  may  prompt  farmers  to  substi- 
tute conservation  tUlage  practices  for  con- 
ventional farming  operations — a  change  that 
might  give  farmers  an  advantage  anyway, 
with  or  without  Federal  assistance. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  for  re- 
search. Federal  assistance  options  Include: 
Developing  pilot  programs  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  various  practices, 
particularly  in  areas  of  the  country  where 
erosion  Is  most  severe; 

Providing  cost-sharing  asslsUnce  through 
the  Rural  Clean  Water  Program  to  farmers 
who  experiment  with  various  practices; 

Increasing  the  technical  assisUnce  pro- 
vided by  the  808  to  include  planning  for 
and  applying  conservation  tillage  technol- 
ogy: 

Providing  additional  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance for  conservation  tillage  through  exist- 
ing conservation  programs,  and  targeting  It 
only  to  areas  that  have  severe  erosion  prob- 
lems; and 

Providing  Incentives  to  farm  equipment 
manufacturers  to  research  and  design  the 
appropriate  tools  and  equipment  necessary 
for  conservation  tillage  farming. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Iowa  has  raised  an  important  Issue 
with  this  proposed  amendment  on  con- 
servation tillage.  Every  Senator  here,  I 
sun  sure,  realizes  that  this  Nation  is  faced 
with  increasing  problems  in  the  area  of 
soil  conservation.  Particularly  in  difQcult 
economic  times,  as  these  are,  farmers  are 
less  able  to  Institute  more  traditional 
conservation  measures,  often  requiring 
capital  expenditures  that  do  not  realize 
any  short-term  gains. 

However,  the  benefits  of  conservation 
tillage  bring  immediate  results  and  can. 
given  the  right  conditions,  actually  mean 
a  decrease  in  costs  for  many  farmers. 

There  are  two  major  forces  preventing 
the  successful  utilization  of  conservation 
tillage  methods.  One,  is  the  economic  dis- 
incentive. Farmers  who  practice  other 
tillage  methods,  usually  have  a  sizable 
investment  in  farm  equipment  that  is 
designed  to  perform  those  methods. 
Making  the  switch  to  conservation  tillage 
methods  requires  the  use  of  different 
equipment,  which  is  expensive.  As  in  any 
business,  existing  equipment  must  usu- 
ally serve  out  its  useful  economic  life  be- 
fore new  equipment  can  be  Justified. 
Economics  alone  dictates  that  there  will 
not  be  an  overnight  adoption  of  conser- 
vation tillsige. 

But  the  other  major  force  resisting  the 
use  of  conservation  tillage  has  nothing  to 
do  with  economics.  It  has  everything  to 
do  with  education  and  demonstration 
that  conservation  tillage  methods  work. 
Everyone  knows  that  each  and  everyone 
of  us  is  resistant  to  change.  We  all  know 
this,  and  accept  it — in  ourselves  and  in 
others.  History  is  full  of  examples  where 
someone  found  a  better  way  to  do  some- 
thing, but  the  resulting  change  to  the  new 
method  took  many  years.  The  concept  of 
conservation  tillage  is  one  such  idea. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  asked  that 
the  Senate  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
practice  of  conservation  tillage  where 
applicable.  I  would  support  that  idea  and 
believe  th&t  this  amendment  would  ac- 
complish that  result. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QRASSLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
good  tmiendment.  I  have  made  a  radio 
spot  about  the  progress  made  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  with  this  technique,  so  far 
as  conservation  is  concerned. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  sup- 
ports this  amendment,  and  I  understand 
there  is  no  objection  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentudo^. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  539)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   378 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  been  advised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  floral  checkoff  amend- 
ment, the  pending  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  378)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ELDERLY  CSFF  PILOT  PBOGRAM 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  an  amendment.  I 
would  have  offered  it  if  I  thought  the 
Senate  would  accept  it  and  not  engage  in 
extended  debate. 

I  have  had  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  regarding  extend- 
ing the  commodity  supplemental  feed- 
ing program  to  low-income  elderly  who 
are  nutritional  risks.  The  commodity 
supplemental  feeding  program  is  not 
new,  but  it  now  serves  only  pregnant  and 
breast-feeding  women  and  children  up 
to  the  age  of  6. 

The  amendment  I  would  have  offered 
would  have  extended  the  commodity 
supplemental  feeding  program  to  the 
low-income  elderly  who  are  at  nutri- 
tional risk. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  say  I  realize  a 
few  eyebrows  may  be  raised  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  expanding  a  program  in  these 
days  of  budget  cutting.  As  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  I  have  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  this  administration's 
goal  of  reduced  Federal  deficits. 

But,  as  the  Government  reduces  the 
growth  of  some  of  its  programs,  we  must 
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be  looking  for  alternative,  cost-effective 
means  to  help  those  who  are  truly  needy. 

Again,  the  CSPP  is  a  program  already 
in  place,  but  it  does  not  include  elderly 
Americans.  Of  particular  interest  is  this 
program's  extensive  reliance  on  volun- 
teers. Public  service  organizations  oper- 
ate the  programs  on  a  largely  volunteer 
basis.  There  are  few  paid  staff  in  the 
programs;  rather  the  majority  of  the 
work  is  done  by  volunteers— -<loctors, 
drivers,  dock  loaders,  et  cetera.  This  pro- 
gram depends  for  its  livelihood  upon  the 
commitment  and  Involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Public  service  organizations  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
receive  commodities — juice,  canned  vege- 
tables and  meat,  cheese,  dried  milk,  and 
so  forth — and  set  up  an  establishment 
like  a  grocery  store  in  a  warehouse  or 
similar  building.  The  CSPP  then  pro- 
vides packages  of  USDA  commodities  to 
pregnant  mothers  and  their  children 
tmder  the  age  of  6  who  are  food  stamp 
eligible — 130  percent  of  poverty  and 
asset  test — and  at  a  nutritional  risk. 
Those  pregnant  mothers  in  the  area  who 
meet  the  food  stamp  income  test  and 
who  have  been  examined  by  a  health 
professional  who  has  documented  that 
they  are  at  nutritional  risk  can  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Doctors  who  volim- 
teer  their  time  for  these  examinations, 
prepare  a  food  prescription.  The  par- 
ticipant takes  this  prescription  to  a  food 
center  and  receives  a  food  package  based 
upon  the  participant's  nutritional  needs. 

The  commodity  supplemental  feeding 
program  has  been  one  of  the  most  cost 
effective  nutrition  programs  because  of 
the  involvement  of  volunteers  and  the 
private  sector  and  because  administra- 
tive costs  are  limited,  by  law,  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  commodities. 
Compare  this  program  with  the  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC)  nutrition 
program.  The  WIC  program  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  effective 
nutrition  programs  and  that  program 
costs  the  Government  about  $27.49  per 
food  package,  according  to  the  USDA.  A 
similar  package  in  the  commodity 
supplemental  feeding  program  costs  the 
Government  $17.50.  Compare  this  also 
with  the  food  stamp  program,  which  in 
1980  had  an  average  monthly  cost  of 
$34.35  per  person  and  in  June  1981  was 
over  $41. 

In  my  estimation,  the  two  most  deter- 
minative factors  in  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  commodity  supplemental 
feeding  program  are  the  use  of  commodi- 
ties rather  than  retail  goods  as  in  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  heavy  re- 
liance of  this  program  on  volunteers  and 
the  private  sector. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the  elderly 
do  not  participate  in  existing  programs 
nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  rest  of  the 
population.  In  November  of  1979  there 
were  19.1  million  people  eligible  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  of  those  eligible 
17.2  million  participated  and  90  percent 
of  the  total  population  participated. 
During  that  same  month,  according  to 
the  USDA,  however,  only  1.8  million  of 


the  3.6  million  eligible  elderly  partici- 
pated in  the  food  stamp  program.  Only 
50  percent  of  the  eligible  elderly  partici- 
pated as  compared  with  90  percent  of 
the  eligible  total  population. 

What  causes  so  little  representation? 
According  to  the  USDA,  the  two  principal 
reasons  for  lack  of  participation  by  the 
elderly  are  welfare  stigma  and  lack  of 
transportation.  The  commodity  supple- 
mental feeding  program  would  alleviate 
these  problems.  The  visit  to  the  doctor 
and  the  food  prescription  help  eliminate 
the  welfare  stigma.  The  transportation 
problem  is  solved  through  the  use  of 
volunteers  to  deliver  the  commodities  to 
the  homes  of  the  participants  and  take 
the  participants  to  their  semiannual 
doctor  visits. 

The  one  feature  that  distinguishes 
this  program  from  any  other  elderly  nu- 
trition program  is  that  it  will  specifically 
serve  those  elderly  people  who  have  nu- 
tritional need.  It  will  serve  these  elderly 
people  through  a  program  that  is  already 
in  place,  and  operating  most  effectively. 

Finally,  I  stress  that  this  program, 
unlike  any  other,  would  serve  only  those 
elderly  people  who  are  found  to  be  at 
nutritional  risk.  There  is  a  population 
of  low-income  elderly  that  is  not  being 
reached  through  existing  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  and  these  people 
need,  and  certainly  deserve,  a  program 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  acting  majority  manager  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Dole,  I  have  agreed 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  that  we  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  extension  of  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental feeding  program,  to  include 
low-income  elderly  as  a  nutritional  risk. 

While  the  matter  is  to  be  included  in 
the  House  bill,  and  perhaps  we  can  in- 
clude it  by  conference,  I  hope  our  con- 
ferees will  do  so.  In  the  event  that  does 
not  happen,  I  have  agreed  that  hearings 
should  be  held. 

If  I  went  into  greater  detail  on  this 
matter,  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  manager  of  the  bill 
would  make  a  radio  spot  on  this  matter 
as  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  it  has  merit.  I  would. 
We  are  fairly  selective. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  I  understand  the 
chairman's  position,  and  he  has  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  having  appropriate 
hearings. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  a  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota;  and  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wants  a  minute  or 
two,  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  to  consider  the  Durenberger 
amendment,  and  that  my  amendment 
then  be  in  order,  on  the  completion  of 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  not  been  called  up  yet. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  been  very  patient.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  be  recognized  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  a  brief  amendment. 
it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  it  will  take  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  majority  leader  would  include  my 
amendment  in  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be 
recognized  after  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Soiator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    380 

(Purpose:   To  equalize  access  to  credit  for 
widows,  and  other  single  parents) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will   be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dueen- 
BERGEB)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  380: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing language:  "The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 303(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.SC.  1923(a))  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'are  married  or"." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment — which  is  based  on  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act 
(S.  888) — reforms  a  section  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  that  has  proven  to  be  an  unintended 
barrier  to  widows  and  widowers  seeking 
to  preserve  their  stakehold  in  family 
farms. 

That  law  contains  a  two-pronged  credit 
preference  test.  Preference  is  based  on 
the  number  of  dependents,  and  on 
whether  the  applicant  is  married  or  un- 
married. It  is  certainly  rational  to  grant 
a  credit  preference  btased  on  the  number 
of  dependents  in  a  family  unit.  But  when 
the  number  of  dependents  is  equal,  pres- 
ent law  gives  a  preference  to  those  who 
are  married  over  those  who  are  widowed 
or  divorced.  This  provision  has  had  a 
particularly  bitter  impact  on  farm  wid- 
ows, as  well  as  separated  or  divorced 
women  and  men  seeking  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  their  farm  investment. 

The  amendment  I  offer  this  evening 
retains  the  preference  based  on  the 
number  of  dependents,  but  eliminates 
the  distinction  between  dependents  of 
a  married  couple  and  dependents  of  a 
widow  or  other  single  parent.  It  does 
not  compel  the  program's  administra- 
tors to  grant  preference  to  either  group. 
It  gives  the  administrators  the  ability 
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to  weigh  the  equities  of  each  case,  and 
make  their  own  judgment  on  which 
party  has  the  best  claim  on  the  pro- 
gram's limited  resources.  It  recognizes 
the  fact  a  widow  with  the  same  number 
of  dependents  as  a  married  couple  can 
have  at  least  as  strong,  if  not  a  stronger 
claim.  And  it  leaves  the  administrator 
free  to  exercise  his  or  her  discretion  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  administration  has  no  opposition 
to  this  amendment  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Prank  W.  Nay  lor.  Jr. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ths 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agwccltuiie, 
Washington.  D.C..  Aug.  19,  1981. 
Hon.  David  Dusenbebcer 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  DimENBERCER:  Secretary 
Block  has  asked  mc  to  respond  to  your  re- 
cent letter  regarding  an  amendment  you 
Intend  to  propose  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1981  when  that  legislation  Is  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

I  understand  that  you  propose  to  elimi- 
nate from  Section  303(a)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(U.S.C.  1923).  the  preference  to  persons  who 
"are  married"  In  receiving  preference  for 
farm  ownership  loans  made  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (PmHA). 
The  expressed  intent  of  your  amendment 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  distinction  be- 
tween dependents  of  married  [>er8ons  and 
dependents  of  a  single  parent,  such  as  a 
widow  or  widower. 

The  Department  and  PmHA  would  not 
oppose  such  an  amendment  as  long  as  It 
would  leave  Intact  the  established  prefer- 
ence for  persons  who  have  dependent  fami- 
lies. In  other  words.  If  your  amendment  pro- 
posed only  to  strike  the  words,  "are  mar- 
ried or."  from  Section  303(a),  this  condition 
would  be  met.  In  our  opinion. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  prove  useful 
to  you,  and  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me  should  you  have  further  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Prank  W.  Natlor,  Jr.. 

Under  Secretary  for 
Small  Community  and  Rural  Development. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  is  to  end  the  pref- 
erence in  granting  farm  ownership  loans 
to  "persons  who  are  married"  while  re- 
taining the  preference  for  persons  with 
dependent  children,  regardles  of  marital 
status. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pres- 
ent statute  gives  equal  preference  to 
both  married  couples  and  persons  with 
dependent  children.  This  amendment 
would  simply  end  the  special  considera- 
tion of  marital  status  while  reserving 
this  preference  for  applicants  who  have 
dependent  children. 

Although  I  feel  that  S.  884  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  a  multitude  of 
amendments  which  would  hinder  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  language.  I  imderstand 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
no  problem  with  this  amendment  and 


therefore  I  will  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  to  drop  the 
preference  given  to  FmHA  borrowers 
who  are  married. 

Priority  will  still  be  given  to  indi- 
viduals who  have  dependent  families — 
that  accomplishes  the  objective  of  assist- 
ing family  farmers.  The  amendment 
recognizes  that  many  farm  families  to- 
day are  headed  by  one  adult. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remaining  time  on  behalf  of  the 
floor  managers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  380)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  aunendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  recognized. 

Xjr    AMENDMENT    NO.    381 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  adjustments  In  the 
price  support  levels  for  different  kinds  of 
tobacco  In  order  to  make  such  kinds  more 
competitive  in  the  world  markets) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leirislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagljeton) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 381. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  235,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

AUTHORTTT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  AGRtCTTLTORE  TO 
ADJUST  THE  PRICE  SUPPORT  OF  CERTAIN  KINDS 
AND  TYPES  OF  TOBACCO 

Sec.  1112.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  106  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  106A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  kind  of  tobacco  or  a  grade 
of  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  market- 
ing quotas  are  In  effect  or  have  not  been 
disapproved  by  producers  will  be  In  excess 
domestic  supply  or  will  be  noncompetitive  In 
the  world  market,  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish the  price  support  level  for  such  kind  of 
tobacco  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  encourage  the  exportation  of  such 
kind  or  grades  of  such  kind  of  tobacco  and 
not  encourage  excessive  domestic  supplies 
after  taking  Into  consideration  the  cost  of 
production,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  establish  an  average  price  support 
level  under  this  section  for  any  crop  of  any 


kind  of  tobacco  below  the  level  of  the  ad- 
justed cost  of  production.  The  adjusted  cost 
of  production  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose and  shall  not  Include  ( 1 )  costs  of  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  land,  (2)  costs  of  leasing 
marketing  quotas,  or  (3)  management  costs.' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  tonight  does  not  elim- 
inate the  tobacco  price  support  program. 
It  is  quite  modest.  It  is  a  middle  ground, 
which  I  believe  those  who  want  to  end 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  can 
accept  in  order  to  avoid  the  economic 
hardship  such  action  would  bring  the 
tobacco-producing  States,  and  which  I 
hope  those  who  defend  the  program  can 
support  in  order  to  bring  about  needed 
reform  without  which  the  program  will 
increase  in  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  to 
the  tobacco  producers.  This  amendment 
will  simply  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  authority  to  adjust  price 
supports  on  kinds,  types,  or  grades  of 
tobacco  that  are  noncompetitive  In  the 
world  market. 

Farmers  must  bear  the  burden  in  the 
status  quo  because  of  the  way  the  pro- 
gram is  structured.  Unfortunately,  the 
authors  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938, 
the  basic  authorizing  statute  for  the  price 
support  program,  did  not  envision  the 
circumstances  that  exist  today.  The  New 
Deal  liberals  that  wrote  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram believed  that  production  and  ex- 
ports would  increase  over  the  years  to  the 
benefit  of  all  American  people.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  program  that  was  social 
and  economic  in  orientation,  a  program 
that  kept  supply  in  line  with  demand  and 
families  on  the  farm. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  world  has 
changed  a  great  deal  in  the  past  43  years. 

First,  tobacco  consumed  domestically 
has  dropped  sharply,  especially  since  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  was  Issued  In 
1964. 

Second,  our  share  of  the  world  market 
is  declining  sharply.  In  1960.  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  world  market  was  60  per- 
cent. Today,  the  market  share  is  some- 
where in  the  magnitude  of  28  percent  and 
dropping.  This  development  is  particu- 
larly astonishing  in  view  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  market  share  of  commodi- 
ties such  as  com.  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
cotton. 

Third,  Imports  of  foreign  tobacco  have 
continued  to  accelerate.  In  1969,  we  Im- 
ported 159.1  million  pounds  of  tobacco. 
In  1979,  that  figure  had  grown  to  313.6 
million  pounds — nearly  double  in  just 
one  decade.  The  result  is  that  domestic 
manufacturers  have  increased  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  tob{u;co  in  U.S.  cig- 
arettes from  11  percent  in  1965  to  30  per- 
cent in  1980. 

Fourth,  our  stocks  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  are  growing.  In  1975.  we  had 
136.3  million  pounds  of  tobacco  on  hand. 
By  the  end  of  1980,  that  had  grown  to 
595.1  million  poimds.  Since  then,  our 
stocks  have  been  depleted  by  over  100 
million  pounds,  largely  because  of  a 
drought  in  tobacco-producing  areas  of 
China,  the  world's  leading  producer  of 
leaf  tobacco.  However,  stocks  are  still 
triple  the  level  of  just  5  years  ago. 
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Mr.  President,  these  facts  reflect  seri- 
ous structural  problems  with  the  tobacco 
price  support  program,  problems  that  we 
must  address  if  the  Members  of  this  body 
believe  in  serious  public  policymaking.  If 
we  choose  to  ignore  these  facts,  both 
producers  and  the  American  people  will 
suffer. 

The  problems  that  we  have  today  with 
tobacco  come  as  a  consequence  of  what 
clearly  is  the  least  discretionary  of  the 
price  support  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Current  law  has  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  tied.  He  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  price  support  level 
for  tobacco  based  upon  a  speciflc  formu- 
la. His  only  option  is  to  reduce  produc- 
tion to  keep  supply  and  demand  in  line. 
Let  me  quote  what  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  had  to  say 
about  this  matter.  This  clearly  illustrates 
what  the  problem  is : 

Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  support 
prices  for  flue-cured  tobacco  are  based  on  a 
formula  which  I  have  no  discretion  to  alter. 
These  support  levels  are  relatively  high  com- 
pared to  prices  of  foreign  produced  tobacco. 
As  the  support  price  of  flue -cured  tobacco 
has  risen  in  line  with  the  legislated  formula. 
Imports  have  risen,  stocks  under  loan  have 
risen,  and  reductions  In  the  national  market- 
ing quota  have  been  necessary  to  bring  sup- 
plies more  In  line  with  demand. 

Let  me  quote  as  well  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Everett  Rank,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service: 

U.S.  prices  to  a  large  extent  are  determined 
by  the  legislated  suppwrt  formula.  So  long  as 
U.S.  tobacco  remains  out  of  line  price-wise 
with  foreign  tobacco  of  comparable  quality, 
our  share  of  world  exports  can  be  expected  to 


continue    to    decline    and    pressure    from 
Imports  to  Increase. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  my  amend- 
ment would  change.  My  amendment 
would  simply  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  authority  to  adjust 
price  support  for  grades  or  kinds  of 
tobacco  that  are  in  excess  supply. 

This  amendment  would  not  provide 
total  discretion  to  the  Secretary.  Rather, 
it  would  not  permit  the  Secretary  to  re- 
duce the  price  support  below  the  ad- 
justed cost  of  production. 

The  intent  of  this  approach  is  clear — 
we  need  to  discourage  the  production  of 
grades  or  kinds  of  tobacco  that  are  in 
surplus.  By  doing  so.  the  producers  of 
tobacco  would  receive  a  number  of  cor- 
responding benefits — stocks  would  be 
reduced,  imports  would  decline,  exports 
would  increase,  and  supply  would  fall  in 
line  with  demand. 

It  may  be  that  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  was  the  first  of  tiie  so- 
called  indexed  programs.  Sinco  1938, 
farmers  of  tobacco  have  had  a  good 
deal — their  prices  have  been  guaranteed 
to  rise  in  line  with  inflation.  And,  it  is 
clear  that  the  average  farmer  has  been 
guaranteed  a  profit,  an  equally  good  deal. 
This  is  especially  generous  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  actual  market  prices  generally 
have  been  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  over  the 
support  levels  in  recent  years,  assuring 
still  further  profits. 

This  arrangement  would  not  be  bad 
except  that  it  no  longer  accommodates 
changing  world  realities.  We  are  no 
longer  holding  our  share  of  the  world  or 
domestic  markets.  The  result  is  that  the 
producer  and  the  taxpayer  suffer,  the 
producer  because  his  quota  is  reduced 


and  the  taxpayer  because  more  money  is 
committed  to  the  stocks  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  tables 
that  I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  exploring  the  situation  regard- 
ing loan  stocks,  exports,  imports,  and 
market  share.  These  tables  graphically 
illustrate  the  problems  that  I  have  artic- 
ulated here  today.  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  as  a  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  program  with  the  hope  that 
constructive  change  will  result  in  a  bet- 
ter program  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner  ) .  Does  the  Senator  make  inquiry 
to  have  those  tables  included  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  the  Senator's  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  tables  previously  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TABLE  l.-FEDERAL  EXPOSURE  FOR  fLUt-CURED  TOBACCO 
STABILIZATION  CORPORATION  ' 


Year       Dry  weiKhl  ■ 


Inlerestand 
PriiKiple      insurance 


ToUl 


1975 

1976. 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


136, 276. 098 
111,684.  ?65 
142.186.028 
33,  476.  985 
50.  676,  516 
120.769.118 


1153,259,470  $72,485,665 


118,132,352 

181.071,234 

45,116,543 

83,023,674 

205, 446. 829 


53. 995,  309 
40.081,098 
11.148,099 
12,066,381 
^6,066,514 


1225.745,135 

172.127,659 

221.152,332 

56.  264,  742 

95,  030,  055 

211,513.343 


ToUl    595,069,010    786,050,200  191,783.066    981,833,266 


<  Data  as  of  Dec.  31.  1980. 

>  In  pounds. 

>  Interest  as  of  Dec,  31.  1980 


TABLE  4.— U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  AND  GENERAL,  PRINCIPAL  CATEGORIES 

|ln  millions  of  pounds) 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Ci|iret1etaliaccc: 

Flue  Cured 

S.2 
18.5 

5.2 
13.7 

I 

Burley 

I 

Flue  Cured  and  Burley. 

4.5 

7.8 

4.4 

6.7 

6.2 

22.1 

36.4 

30.2 

Other.. 

4.9  ... 

Subtotal 

4.5 

7.8 

4.4 

6.7 

6.2 

22.1 

36.4 

30.2 

23.7 

23.8 

2 

Subtotal  (includlni  OrientiO 

1*7.8 

149.6 
14.9 

168.3 
18.2 

164.0 
12.9 

174.1 
24.2 

188.0 
34.9 

211.9 

23.8 

204.8 
25.1 

194.1 
'54.5 

197.2 
88.3 

19 

Scrap 

11.4 

12 

Total 

159.1 

164.4 

185.6 

177.0 

198.3 

222.9 

235.7 

229.9 

248.6 

285.5 

31 

■  Revised;  classification  change  in  January  1977  shitted  most  imports  from  cijar  tobacco  to 
other  tobacco  cateiory  affectini  scrap  catetory. 


Source:  "TobKco  Situation."  March  1970  through  March  1980. 


TABLE  5.— EXPORTS  AND  U.S.  MARKET  SHARE  OF 
UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO,  FLUE  CURED 

|ln  million  of  pounds) 


United 

States  ai 

World 

United 

percent  of 

total 

Slates 

total 

Average: 

1955-59. 

1960-«4 

1966.... 

1967.... 

1968.... 

1969.... 

1970.... 

1971.... 

1972.... 

1973.... 

1974.... 

1975.... 

1976.... 

1977.... 

1978.... 

1979.... 


683 

413 

772 

397 

710 

423 

750 

427 

800 

444 

845 

430 

797 

368 

831 

342 

1,046 

425 

1,088 

418 

1,232 

441 

1,199 

391 

1,198 

379 

1,229 

412 

1,399 

455 

1,306 

371 

60 
52 
60 
57 
56 
51 
46 
41 
41 
38 
36 
33 
32 
34 
35 
28 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  already  been  spoken  on  this 
floor  tonight  a  substantial  volume  about 
the  tobacco  program,  its  value,  its  need, 
and  the  desirability  of  continuing  it  sub- 
stantially in  effect  as  it  is. 

I  mentioned  during  my  remarks  earlier 
that  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  tobacco 
program  has  been  throughout  the  years 
the  flexibility  of  it,  the  ability  to  adjust 
it  to  meet  conditions  that  occur  because 
of  unusual  marketing  years  or  unusual 
growing  years  or  any  other  changes  that 
may  occur,  and  this  has,  in  essence,  kept 
the  program  in  balance  as  far  as  supply 
and  demand  are  concerned,  and  as  far 


as  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
concerned. 

But  the  way  to  bring  about  those  kinds 
of  changes,  to  adjust  it  to  meet  the  needs, 
is  through  the  usual  process,  in  my  judg- 
ment and  not  to  try  to  rewrite  a  com- 
plicated program  here  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Looking  over  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri — he  does  detail 
some  statistics  that  indicate  some  prob- 
lems that  may  be  developing  as  far  as  the 
program  is  concerned — and  they  should 
be  addressed  in  the  proper  way  tmd  at 
the  proper  time. 

But  I  find  in  the  amendment  such 
things  as  "will  be  in  excess  of  domestic 
supoly  or  will  be  noncompetitive  in  the 
world  market." 

These  are  pretty  vague  terms  not  eas- 
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ily  defined.  It  says:  "The  Secretary  then 
may  establish  a  price  support  level  for 
such  kinds  of  tobacco  at  such  a  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage 
the  exportation  of  such  kinds  or  grades." 

It  seems  pretty  vague  language  to  me 
to  be  able  to  develop  a  sound  policy  and 
one  that  provides  a  certain  amount  of,  a 
certain  degree  of,  stability  and  certain- 
ty as  to  just  what  the  policy  will  be. 

So  I  think  for  these  reasons  and  oth- 
ers this  amendment  should  be  rejected 
tonight. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  any  kind,  type,  or  grade  of 
tobacco  at  his  discretion  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  tobacco  will  be  in 
excess  in  domestic  supply  or  will  be  non- 
competitive in  the  world  trade.  He  will 
not  be  permitted  to  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port level  below  a  formula  for  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  crop. 

The  amendment  is  offered  as  a  remedy 
for  a  problem  that  it  cannot  solve.  The 
price  support  for  tobacco  has  very  little 
relationship  either  to  domestic  supply  or 
to  the  world  trade. 

The  domestic  supply  is  a  function  of 
the  poundage  quota  established  each 
year  by  USDA  in  accordance  with  the 
allotment  aspects  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

These  production  control  mechanisms 
are  the  result  of  tobacco  farmers  agree- 
ing in  referendimi  to  accept  annual  ad- 
justments in  the  poundage  quota.  To- 
bacco farmers  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
their  program  is  operated  at  virtually  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  and  they  have 
accepted  the  controls  on  production  as  a 
means  to  assure  that  their  program  will 
never  likely  be  a  burden  on  the  taxpay- 
ers. The  domestic  supply  is  controlled  in 
this  fashion  so  as  to  be  independent  of 
the  price  fluctuations  which  would 
otherwise  result. 

There  is  no  question  that  U.S.  produced 
tobacco  is  now  and  will  probably  always 
remain  competitive  in  the  world  trade. 
The  unique  characteristics  of  U.S. -pro- 
duced tobacco  make  it  highly  desirable  in 
quality  cigarette  blends.  It  is  so  highly 
desirable,  in  fact,  that  most  observers 
readily  agree  that  price  is  not  as  sig- 
nificant a  competitive  factor  as  con- 
tinued high  quality. 

The  price  support  formula  now  In  ef- 
fect assures  farmers  of  the  ability  to 
continue  to  produce  the  highest  qual- 
ity— and  therefore  most  highly  competi- 
tive— tobcu:co  grown  anywhere. 

Now,  U.8.  tobacco  farmers  have  been 
plagued  with  competition  for  certain 
grades  of  tobacco,  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  Impact  has  been  adverse  has 
been  more  of  a  function  of  improper  and 
unfair  application  of  U.S.  tariff  laws 
than  price. 

As  regards  the  tariff  issue  as  it  relates 
to  tobacco,  the  first  problem  our  farm- 
ers face  is  that  U.S.  tariffs  have  tradi- 
tionally been  levied  on  a  "specific" 
basis — that  is,  a  certain  dollar  amount. 
The  tariff  schedules  of  our  competition 
and  our  trading  partners  generally  have 
been  based  on  an  "ad  valorem" — to  the 
value— valuation.  That  means  that  as 


inflation  increases  worldwide,  U.S. 
tariffs  actually  decrease,  while  those  of 
our  trading  partners  remain  constant  in 
real  terms. 

Then,  in  1976  and  1977  very  large 
quantities  of  foreign  tobacco  began  to 
enter  the  United  States  under  the  Cus- 
toms Service  classification  of  "scrap," 
paying  a  duty  of  I6V2  cents  per  poimd 
rather  than  the  then  45  cents  per  pound 
required  by  law. 

In  1979  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
found  that  the  Customs  Service  was  im- 
properly misclassifying  these  so-called 
scrap  tobaccos.  When  the  previous  ad- 
ministration refused  to  take  action  to 
rectify  the  problem,  tobacco  fanner  in- 
terests pressed  for  an  investigation  of 
the  matter  by  the  International  Trade 
Commission. 

At  the  subsequent  ITC  hearings  a 
number  of  tobacco  representatives — In- 
cluding myself — contended  that  these 
imports  were  causing  harm  to  the  to- 
bacco price  support  program. 

Those  interests  who  favored  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  importation  of  foreign 
tobaccos  at  the  improper  and  lowest 
duty  rate  argued  that  our  problems  with 
foreign  tobacco  do  not  stem  from  im- 
proper tariffs,  but  with  price. 

On  August  4,  1981,  the  ITC  ruled  that 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  is 
not  harmed  by  tobacco  imports  at  this 
time,  and  that  any  action  to  impose 
quotas  or  to  impose  higher  tariffs  is  not 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

No  doubt,  part  of  the  reason  for  that 
ruling  is  the  fact  that  the  domestic  sup- 
plies of  tobacco  previously  thought  to  be 
in  dangerous  surplus  have  been  reduced 
significantly  in  recent  months. 

First  of  all,  U.S.  tobacco  farmers 
agreed  to  a  7 '/z -percent  reduction  in 
their  poundage  quota  for  the  1981  crop 
year.  This  is  the  kind  of  action  taken  to 
keep  the  potential  taxpayer  exposure  to 
a  minimum.  It  demonstrates  how  effec- 
tive the  tobacco  program  is. 

Second,  the  Flue-Cxired  Tobacco  Sta- 
bilization Cooperative  has  had  tremen- 
dous success  in  reducing  its  stocks — 
stocks  for  which  the  CCC  has  extended 
price  support  loans  to  farmers. 

At  this  time  last  year  stabilization  held 
some  $800  million  in  tobacco ;  today  that 
figure  is  about  $600  million.  A  year  ago 
stocks  were  some  515  million  pounds; 
now  they  are  about  400  million  pounds. 
Stabilization  has  sold  192  million  pounds 
in  9  months  this  year,  compared  to  just 
88  million  pounds  for  all  of  calendar 
year  1980. 

So,  any  purported  purpose  in  this 
amendment  is  significantly  brought  into 
question.  It  would  be  extremely  imwise 
for  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

U.S.  tobacco  farmers  produce  a  crop 
worth  some  $2.5  billion  in  foreign  ex- 
change to  the  United  States — with  a  net 
favorable  balance  of  trade  in  tobacco  at 
just  a  little  over  $2  billion.  That  repre- 
sents fully  10  percent  of  our  entire  agri- 
cultural balance  of  trade. 

In  addition,  tobacco  farming  provides 
a  livelihood  to  more  than  276,000  farm 


families  and  to  some  80,000  tobacco  man- 
ufacturing employees. 

There  is  just  too  much  at  stake  here 
for  the  Senate  to  decide  to  alter  the  price 
support  formula  on  a  crop  that  mearut 
so  much  to  so  many  people  and  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment contemplated  here  would  create 
more  problems  than  it  would  resolve.  If 
the  price  support  levels  are  reduced  sub- 
stantially, there  is  no  question  that  we 
could  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
the  stabilization  cooperative  would  have 
to  compete  for  its  sales  of  tobacco  against 
tobacco  not  under  loan.  That  is,  stabili- 
zation could  find  itself  encumbered  with 
stocks  of  tobacco  for  which  it  made  loans 
to  farmers  at  .a  rate  greater  than  the 
new  support  price.  Stabilization  would  be 
e^tremely  hard  pressed  to  ever  dispose 
of  tho&e  stocks  without  a  loss — a  loss 
which  would  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  tobacco 
specialists  who  are  concerned  that  some 
grades  of  tobacco  may  be  canying  price 
support  levels  which  are  too  high  to  be 
competitive.  Most  often  these  grades  are 
identified  as  the  "four-letter"  grades, 
which  represent  unripe  or  improperly 
cured  tobacco.  The  problem  Is  not  seri- 
ous, but  there  is  some  thinking  that  some 
limited  authority  to  adjust  those  rates 
may  be  desirable. 

But  those  same  specialists  are  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  extensive  revision 
of  the  price  support  levels  contemplated 
by  this  amendment. 

Tills  is  such  a  delicate  and  complicated 
issue  that  the  Senate  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  take  carefully  considered  testi- 
mony from  specialists  and  experts  in  to- 
bacco trading  and  marketing. 

Frankly,  it  would  be  irresponsible  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion without  such  an  opportunity.  It  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  reason  for  Senators 
to  really  think  otherwise.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  conscientious  legislators,  we  simply 
must  adhere  to  sound  legislative  practice 
which  includes  a  thorough  hearing  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  I  think  for  all  the  argu- 
ments made  earlier,  this  amendment 
ought  to  meet  the  same  fate  as  the  last 
tobacco  amendment  not  because  it  may 
not  have  some  merit  but  because,  as  this 
Senator  views  it  from  a  nontobacco 
State,  we  are  in  the  process  of  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  the  end  of  a  success- 
ful piece  of  farm  legislation. 

This  Senator  is  also  convinced  that  if 
such  amendment  is  adopted,  it  could 
threaten  the  entire  package  of  commodi- 
ties, whether  they  be  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
wheat,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope — I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  in  mind — but  not 
knowing  that  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few 
remarks  I  would  like  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  had  earlier 
made  a  floor  statement  regarding  Sena- 
tor Hatfield's  amendment.  I  have  a 
statement  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  just 
to  make  a  brief  comment  or  two  on  his 
proposed  amendment  and  why  we  find, 
those  of  us  who  are  intimately  involved 
in  this  matter,  why  we  find  it  is  simply 
an  unacceptable  approach  to  this 
problem. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston>  has  pointed 
out  just  a  moment  ago,  this  commodity 
program  has  been  a  part  of  the  economic 
fabric  of  our  areas  for  a  long  time.  Peo- 
ple have  bought  and  acted  in  reliance 
upon  it.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
economy.  It  is  complex:  it  is  delicate. 
This  simply  is  just  not  the  forum  for 
sorting  out  through  whatever  problems 
one  might  perceive  in  it. 

This  is  not  to  say,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  already  indicated,  that  we 
cannot  and  should  not — indeed,  we 
must — keep  abreast  of  the  weaknesses 
In  It,  as  we  must  in  any  commodity  pro- 
gram. We  are  willing  to  do  that  and  ex- 
pect to  do  that  and.  indeed,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  t(^acco  people  in  my 
State  are  fully  aware  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  Senator  raises. 

For  example,  if  too  much  tobacco  goes 
into  stabilization,  the  excess  builds  up, 
and  that  is  a  negative  thing.  It  is  nega- 
tive economically  and  it  is  negative 
poUtlcally. 

There  is  not  a  lack  of  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  tobacco  farmers  of  this 
country  that  their  job  is  to  raise  a  high 
quality  leaf  nt  a  mmpetitive  price  for 
the  domestic  and  foreign  market.  They 
understand  that.  Their  task  is  not  to 
raise  tobacco  to  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  loan  and  to  be  held  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time. 

Whatever  changes,  then,  that  would 
be  made  in  this  program,  I  respectfully 
ask  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
because  this  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  are  to 
be  made,  those  changes  must  be  made 
after  hearings  and  reflection,  lest  we  do 
something  dramatic  and  cannot  see 
through  its  implications. 

This  amendment,  with  all  due  respect 
to  it,  would  strike  at  the  very  essence  of 
the  program  and  the  amount  of  damage 
it  would  do  economically  and,  quite 
candidly,  politically,  in  all  areas  is  in- 
calculable at  this  point. 

I  appeal,  as  I  did  earlier,  to  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  of  this  body  to  appreciate 
that  this  is  one  of  the  vital  commodity 
programs  of  our  farm  community.  The 
farm  commimity  is  one  of  the  great  pro- 
ductive sectors  of  our  economy,  one  we 
look  at  with  great  pride.  They  have  many 
pressing  problems,  including  inflation 
and  interest  rates.  Fortunately,  we  have 
removed  the  embargo.  They  are  going  to 
have  a  continuing  series  of  problems  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  help  with 
within  the  limitations  that  we  have. 
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But  we  would  do  a  great  disservice 
to  them  and  their  economic  well-being 
and,  thereby,  do  a  great  disservice  to 
the  farm  economy  of  this  coimtry  if  we 
casually  come  in  with  amendments, 
without  hearings,  without  understanding 
their  far-reaching  implications  and 
begin  dismantling  a  program  that  has 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  half  of  a 
century. 

I  am  simply  counseling,  ultimately, 
Mr.  President,  prudence  and  restraint 
and  appreciation  of  what  this  sort  of 
thing  would  do  in  the  areas  that  are 
affected. 

I  repeat,  the  impact,  economically  and 
politically,  would  be  tremendous  and  far- 
reaching.  I  only  ask  that  people  consider 
the  impact  of  what  this  would  be  and 
join  with  us  in  defeating  this  amend- 
ment. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  points  that  he  raises,  I  am  contend- 
ing, along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  that 
these  matters  are  more  appropriately 
addressed  in  other  forums  and  we  are 
happy  to  address  them  and  consider 
them  and  weigh  them.  Every  program, 
including  this  one,  can  undergo  exami- 
nation. Our  farmers  are  willing  to  do 
that.  But  we  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
knowing  the  realities  of  our  situation 
economically,  accept  this  amendment  as 
it  is  presented. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  tobacco 
price  support  system  and  the  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  small  farm  families  who 
depend  on  this  program  for  their  very 
existence. 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation 
abounds  concerning  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. Discussions  center  on  the  vayXh 
of  a  tobacco  subsidy  and  other  mis- 
conceptions. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  set 
the  record  straight,  and  hopefully  lay  to 
rest  these  misconceptions  about  the  to- 
bacco program,  which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive and  least  expensive  of  all  our  com- 
modity loan  programs. 

I  will  begin  by  attempting  to  enlighten 
you  as  to  how  the  tobacco  program  works. 
There  are  many  different  major  classifi- 
cations of  tobacco.  Among  these  are  flue- 
ciu-ed,  hurley,  Maryland,  and  others.  For 
the  purpose  of  my  discussion,  I  will  group 
all  these  types  under  the  general  heading 
of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  grown  all  over  the  world, 
with  the  United  States  producing  about 
15.5  percent  of  the  total.  We  are  cur- 
rently the  leading  producer,  but  other 
countries,  notably  China,  India,  and  Bra- 
zil, are  gaining  rapidly  in  production. 

Tobacco  is  a  principal  cash  crop  on 
276,000  farms  in  22  States.  The  1980  farm 
value  of  tobacco  grown  in  this  <x)untry 
was  $2.7  billion  with  17  States  producing 
more  than  $1  million  worth  of  tobacco 
each.  This  points  out  the  fact  that  to- 
bacco production  is  not  confined  to  just 
three  or  four  States.  North  (Carolina  does 
share    favorably     in    this    production 


though,  with  a  1981  crop  income  pre- 
dicted to  exceed  $1.1  billion.  Now  you 
see  why  I  am  so  vitally  interested  in  a 
healthy  tobacco  program. 

But  tobacco  not  only  enhances  North 
Carolina's  income — it  adds  greatly  to  the 
overall  economy  of  the  Nation.  Almost 
$21  billion  annually  is  spent  on  tobacco 
products,  which  is  equal  to  at^roxi- 
mately  10  percent  of  all  food  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period. 

A  survey  of  direct  and  indirect  con- 
tributions to  the  national  economy  was 
conducted  by  the  Wharton  A|>plied  Re- 
search Center  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

They  determined  that  tobacco  con- 
tributd  to  all  50  States  in  1979  the  t<A- 
lowing;  2  million  jobs  of  all  kinds;  $30 
billion  in  wages  and  earnings;  $15.5  bil- 
lion in  capital  investment;  $22  billion  in 
taxes;  and  $58  billion,  or  2.4  percent,  to 
America's  gross  national  product. 

In  short,  of  every  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  and  services  rendered  to,  and  by 
Americans  in  1979,  roughly  2^2  pennies 
were  generated  by  tobacco. 

Governments  also  receive  in  the  tona 
of  direct  excise  taxes  three  times  the  rev- 
enue received  by  farmers.  In  1980,  the 
Federal  Government  received  $2.4  billion 
in  direct  excise  taxes,  and  State,  county, 
and  local  governments  collectecl  almost 
$4  billion  more.  U.S.  farmers  received 
about  $2  billion  on  this  same  crop. 

So,  the  government  is  not  supporting 
tobacco  farmers — tobacco  farmers  are 
supporting  the  Government. 

Tobacco  also  contributes  favorably 
nearly  $2  billion  annually  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments.  Net  tobacco  exports 
account  for  slightly  more  than  8  percent 
of  our  total  net  agriculture  exports. 

These  economic  facts  alone  make  it 
inconceivable  to  me  that  there  are  those 
who  would  like  to  devastate  this  com- 
mcxlity  loan  program. 

This  tobacco  program  has  worked  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  more  than  four  dec- 
ades. Tobacco  was  first  included  in  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
Then  in  1949,  the  program  was  struc- 
tured as  we  know  it  today — based  on 
price  support  and  supply  control.  "Hiifi 
is  the  same  foundation  used  for  many 
of  our  c(Mnmodity  programs.  And  it  has 
proven  highly  effective  in  the  orderly 
production  and  marketing  of  this  crop. 

The  supply  control  mechanism  uses 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments. Marketing  quotas  limit  the 
amount  of  pounds  a  farmer  can  sell  un- 
der the  program.  And  the  acreage  aUot- 
ment  system  limits  the  number  of  acres 
on  which  tobacco  can  be  grown. 

Incidentally,  an  HEW  report  some  time 
back  said  that  if  the  tobacco  program 
has  any  effect  on  the  health  issue,  it  is 
probably  a  positive  one — because  it  lim- 
its the  amount  of  tobacco  that  can  be 
grown  and  keeps  the  price  relatively 
high. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  also,  that  since 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  older  than  this 
country,  doing  away  with  a  highly  effec- 
tive tobacco  commodity  loan  program  is 
not  going  to  mean  people  will  stop  smok- 
ing tobacco  or  growing  it. 

In  return  for  limiting  production — and 
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I  might  add  that  farmers  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  referendum  for  these 
self-imposed  limitations — ^the  Govern- 
ment has  offered  price  supports  In  the 
form  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
nonrecourse  loans. 

These  loans  come  about  this  way: 

When  a  farmer  brings  his  tobacco  to 
an  auction  warehouse  for  sale,  if  his  crop 
does  not  brtng  a  bid  of  at  least  1  cent  per 
pound  above  the  support  price,  the 
tobacco  goes  under  government  loan. 

These  loans  are  made  from  CCC  funds 
to  producer  cooperatives.  And  these  pro- 
ducer cooperatives  pay  interest  on  the 
loans.  The  current  interest  rate  is  14.5 
percent — and  will  now  be  adjusted  semi- 
annually to  keep  the  interest  rate  In  line 
with  the  cost  of  money. 

This  past  year,  new  loans  totaling  $172 
mllllcm  were  made  through  CCC  to  the 
tobacco  cooperative.  Repayments  from 
the  sale  of  past  crops  under  loan  last  year 
totaled  $260.1  million.  The  net  result  was 
a  plus  factor  for  the  Federal  Government 
of  $88  million. 

At  the  end  of  1980,  the  value  of  tobacco 
under  loan  was  $815  million,  representing 
647  million  pounds.  Tobacco  companies 
have  purchfised  sizeable  amounts  of  this 
tobacco,  and  stocks  have  dropped  to  406 
million  pounds.  This  reduces  outstand- 
ing loon  volume — which  has  been  subject 
to  criticism  from  some  of  the  enemies  of 
tobacco. 

Over  the  45-year  life  of  the  tobacco 
[H-ogram,  the  cumulative  net  loss  realized 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  only 
$56.7  million — and  much  of  this  loss  can 
be  attributed  to  a  devastating  warehouse 
fire  and  two  bad  growing  seasons. 

These  losses  repres«it  less  than  one 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  all  losses  on  the  13 
commodities  covered  under  CCC  loan 
progrsuns.  No  other  commodity  program 
can  even  approach  tobcu;co's  record. 

If  you  add  the  annual  administrative 
costs  of  the  program,  you  are  only  talking 
about  another  $29.3  million,  and  more 
than  $8  million  of  this  projected  cost  for 
upcoming  seasons  will  be  eliminated  un- 
der new  provisions  that  call  for  producers 
to  pay  for  the  inspection  and  grading. 

I  think  these  figures  demon^rate 
dramatically  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
Government's  Investment  In  a  com- 
modity that  adds  substantially  to  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  small  family 
farmers. 

The  program  has  resulted  in  price 
stability — higher  return  on  the  farmers' 
investment — and  has  helped  maintain 
the  small  family  farm  at  a  competitive 
level  with  the  larger  corporate  farm.  I 
point  out  that  while  the  average  tobacco 
farmer  may  grow  other  crops  on  his  land, 
he  only  cultivates  6.5  acres  of  tobacco. 
From  the  small  acreage,  though,  he 
derives  a  substantial  portion  of  his  an- 
nual income. 

Tobacco  is  a  very  labor-intensive 
crop.  It  takes  approximately  250  hours  of 
labor  to  grow  and  harvest  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco, compared  to  21  hours  for  cotton 
and  3  hours  for  food  and  feed  grains. 
This  need  for  labor  had  provided  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  the  tobacco-growing 
States,  and  has  reduced  outmigration. 

If  this  program  were  eliminated,  there 
would  be  wide  fluctuations  in  produc- 


tion— and  price.  This  would  make  it 
difiBcult  for  farmers  to  make  long-range 
plans,  and  even  to  stay  in  business. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  introduced  legislation  that  he 
claims  will  make  American  tobacco  more 
competitive  on  the  world  market  and  get 
the  allotmenits  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducers. This  probably  sounds  good  on  the 
radio  and  television,  and  m  the  news- 
papers. "Die  general  intent  of  these 
amendments  may  be  appealing  to  the 
nonf  armer,  to  the  outsider,  or  to  the  mis- 
informed. 

But  for  the  tobacco  farmer  and  the 
tobacco  program,  these  amendments  are 
a  "trojan  horse."  If  you  let  this  legis- 
lation in,  it  will  wind  up  actually  killing 
any  program  you  have  left  by  creating 
gross  inequities  and  an  administrative 
nightmare. 

Senator  Eagleton's  first  amendment 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  authority  to  adjust  price 
supports  on  grades  of  tobacco  that  are 
noncompetitive  in  the  world  market. 
This  move  could,  and  probably  would, 
subject  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram to  a  game  of  partisan  politics.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  given  this 
much  power  or  free  hand  in  determining 
the  price  support  levels  on  other  com- 
modities. It  would  create  an  air  of  un- 
certainty and  unpredictability  for  the 
farmers,  warehousemen,  and  buying 
companies.  The  amendment  also  falls  to 
give  specific  enough  guidelines  for  de- 
termining the  cost  of  production. 

The  second  amendment  seeks  to  re- 
turn the  allotments  now  controlled  by 
the  nonf  armer  to  the  tobficco  producers 
who  are  currraitly  leasing  the  land  from 
nonfarmers. 

One  argument  behind  the  need  for 
this  Eunendment  is  that  major  corpora- 
tions own  6,  substantial  amount  of  farm- 
land with  tobacco  allotments  on  them. 
This  is  hardly  the  case,  since  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  tobacco  acreage  in  North 
Carolina  is  owned  by  nonfarm  corpora- 
tions. Serious  damage  would  be  inflicted 
upon  the  small  family  farmer,  while  the 
newspaper  headlines  would  read  "Allot- 
ment Taken  Prom  Corporations." 

There  would  be  complicated  problems 
resulting  out  of  the  reassignment  of 
these  allotments  from  the  nonproducers 
to  the  producers.  This  legislation  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  property 
rights  of  the  current  allotment  holders. 
The  great  majority  of  these  people  have 
either  purchased  this  land  at  a  much 
higher  price  because  an  allotment  was 
included ;  or  they  have  inherited  the  land 
and  allotment,  and  have  paid  greater 
estate  and  property  taxes  on  land  valued 
higher  due  to  allotments.  Why  should 
these  owners  have  to  give  their  property 
to  another  party  without  Just  compensa- 
tion? 

Some  of  the  producers  receiving  allot- 
ments under  this  provision  have  a  his- 
tory of  growing  leased  allotment  on 
rented  land,  and  own  no  land  themselves. 
Where  would  they  plant  this  new  allot- 
ment? In  the  past  the  allotment  has 
always  been  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  land. 

This  amendment  would  assign  the  al- 
lotment to  the  last  producer  who  leased 


it.  No  consideration  would  be  given  to 
the  other  producer  who  had  leased  it  for 
10  years  In  a  row,  but  did  not  lease  It 
this  past  year.  This  windfall  allocation 
of  allotments  would  also  be  unfair  to  the 
producer  who  was  unlucky  enough  to 
lease  from  quota  owners  who  did  not 
lose  their  allotments. 

The  planting  requirement  for  nonfar- 
mers is  retroactive.  The  amendment 
states  that  they  must  plant  such  allot- 
ment in  two  of  any  three  consecutive 
crop  years  beginning  with  the  1980  crop 
year.  The  1980  and  1981  crop  years  are 
over,  and  there  Is  no  way  a  nonfarmer 
can  protect  his  allotment  if  he  did  not 
plant  during  one  of  those  2  years.  If  a 
planting  requirement  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, it  should  at  least  be  applied  to  fu- 
ture crop  years.  Then  some  allotment 
owners  might  choose  to  resume  planting 
their  tobacco  to  protect  their  allotments. 

The  administrative  nightmare  I  men- 
tioned earlier  would  best  be  created  by 
the  income  test.  The  provision  requiring 
allotment  owners  to  derive  at  least  one- 
half  of  their  income  from  farming  In 
order  to  keep  the  allotment  would  be 
very  difiScult  to  administer  properly,  and 
would  also  do  a  great  injustice  to  the 
small  family  farmer.  Many  of  these  such 
people  find  it  necessary  to  supplement 
their  farm  Income  by  finding  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  and  they  should  be 
awarded — not  penalized. 

I  hold  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Eagleton,  In  the  highest  per- 
sonal regard,  for  he  has  served  his  State 
and  country  with  such  grace  and  distinc- 
tion. We  seem  to  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  his  proposal, 
but  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  the  future. 

We  have  today  a  program  that  has 
proven  its  effectiveness,  its  worthiness, 
and  its  efiQciency  over  more  than  four 
decades.  Let  us  not  destroy  something 
that  works  so  well  for  so  many. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  these 
amendments  and  any  other  attempts  to 
end  this  successful  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MISS  AMERICA— ARKANSAS" 
ELIZABETH  WARD 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  poet 
Keats  once  declared  that  "A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  and  seldom  has 
the  State  of  Arkansas  produced  greater 
beauty  and  poise  and  talent  than  Eliza- 
beth Ward  of  Russellville. 

Miss  Ward  was  crowned,  last  weekend. 
in  Atlantic  City,  as  the  55th  Miss  Amer- 
ica. 

Pictures  of  the  much  photographed  Liz 
Ward  show  a  classic  bnmette,  a  gracious 
stature,  a  dazzling  smile.  And  those  In 


my  home  State  who  know  her,  who 
helped  raise  her  from  childhood,  who 
taught  her  in  public  schools,  and  who 
nourished  her  talent  and  ability,  claim 
that  she  is  a  natural  and  spiritual  beau- 
ty as  well.  She  brings  to  the  reign  of 
Miss  America  a  dimension  of  concern 
for  people,  for  State,  and  cotmtry,  and 
for  self-reliance  as  an  American  adult. 
She  commented,  shortly  after  receiving 
her  honor,  that  her  goal  is  "to  be  the 
best  Miss  America  I  can,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  young  people  of  this  country." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ward,  and  I  know  that  I  siieak 
for  all  Arkansans  in  expressing  both  my 
congratulations  to  a  fine  young  lady 
and  my  encouragement  that  she  con- 
tinue to  set  an  example  for  others  In  this 
country.  Certainly  she  has  maintained 
not  only  her  looks,  but  her  wits  as  well. 
And  she  demonstrates  for  us  all  another 
basic  point  of  fact  from  the  poet  Keats : 
That  beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  beauty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arkansan    Heads    for    NYC — Miss    America 
Vows  To  Do  Her  Best 

Elizabeth  Ward  of  Russellville  took  off 
from  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  bound  for  New 
York  City  on  Sunday  to  begin  her  reign  as 
Miss  America  1982,  vowing  to  be  "the  best 
Miss  America  I  can." 

Miss  Ward.  5-foot,  9-lDch  brunette,  was 
crowned  the  SSth  Miss  America  Saturday 
night  during  ceremonies  In  the  Atlantic  City 
Convention  Hall.  Asked  what  she  would  be 
doing  In  New  York  City,  she  said.  "I  don't 
know,  they  haven't  told  me  yet." 

In  a  telephone  interview  Sunday,  Miss 
Ward  said  the  position  of  Miss  America, 
'"means  a  lot  to  me  ...  so  much  more  than 
the  ($20,000)  scholarship.  I  will  have  the 
chance  to  meet  people.  Including  those  who 
can  help  me  in  my  future  career." 

Miss  Ward  said  she  would  not  return  to 
Arkansas  until  sometime  In  October.  She 
added  that  "there  Is  no  way"  she  can  i-eturn 
to  her  junior-level  accounting  studies  at 
Arkansas  Tech  University  In  Russellville  dur- 
ing the  next  year.  She  said  she  does  Intend 
to  pursue  her  goal  of  becoming  a  corporate 
lawyer  once  her  reign  ends. 

She  said  her  goal  as  the  reigning  queen 
will  be  "to  be  the  best  Miss  America  I  can 
and  represent  the  young  people  of  this 
country." 

The  new  Miss  America  Is  a  teetotallng, 
born-again  Christian  who  doesn't  smoke  or 
curse  and  who  will  make  her  nation  proud 
of  her,  her  friends  and  relatives  said. 

Jim  Ward  of  Russellville  said  his  phone 
was  "ringing  off  the  wall"  since  his  daughter 
won  the  title.  "We're  all  very  elated  and  very 
proud  of  her."  he  said  during  a  telephone  In- 
terview Sunday.  "She's  a  beautiful  girl  and 
she's  done  a  wonderful  Job."  he  said. 

Ward  said  he  and  about  40  neighborhood 
guests  watched  the  pageant  on  television  at 
his  home.  When  Miss  Ward  was  proclaimed 
the  winner,  "the  top  of  the  house  blew  off," 
he  said.  "The  excitement  was  so  great  around 
the  area,  he  said,  his  family  fell  into  bed 
about  4  a.m.  and  arose  around  6  a.m.  when 
the  phone  congratulations  began  pouring  In 
again. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ward  of  Booneville.  Miss  Ward's 
grandmother,  said  Sunday  she  "hadn't  done 
anything   but   answer   the   phones." 

"Everyone  Is  real  proud  and  happy."  Mrs. 
Ward  said.  "Everyone  has  been  so  nice." 


Miss  Ward's  mother,  Patricia  Hampe,  trav- 
eled to  Atlantic  City  for  the  event. 

Mrs.  Hampe  said  later  Sunday  that  her 
daughter  would  appear  this  morning  on 
NBC's  "Today"  from  New  York  City. 

Miss  Ward's  parents  divorced  when  Eliza- 
beth was  in  about  the  fifth  grade.  Mrs.  Hampe 
said  Sunday  that  she  thought  her  daughter 
had  coped  with  the  divorce  as  well  as  any 
child  could  have. 

"We  all  went  through  a  terrible  time,  but 
that's  normal.  You  have  to  go  through  the 
normal  pain,"  Mrs.  Hampe  said. 

Mrs.  Hampe  described  her  daughter  as  a 
conscientious  student  who's  never  cneated 
on  a  test  to  Mrs.  Hampe's  knowledge. 

"She  believes  in  doing  things  honest  and 
right."  Mrs.  Hampe  said. 

Miss  Ward  was  the  runner-up  during  tlie 
1980  Miss  Arkansas  contest.  She  worker!  in 
Dallas  as  a  model  In  addition,  she  was  voted 
Miss  National  Sweetheart  in  1981. 

A  cheerleader  and  honor  student,  Miss 
Ward  studied  piano  for  nine  years. 

Runners-up  in  the  Miss  America  pageant 
were  Miss  Illinois.  Sandra  Truitt.  25.  of 
Evanston;  Miss  Georgia,  Krtstl  Anne  Evans, 
21.  of  Atlanta;  Miss  Indiana.  Pamela  Carl- 
berg,  21,  of  Bourbon:  and  Miss  Texas,  Sherl 
Ryman.  20.  of  Texas  City. 

Miss  Ward  is  the  second  Miss  Arkansas  to 
win  the  Miss  America  title.  Donna  Axum  won 
the  pageant  in  1964. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Ward's  boyfriend.  Jon 
Birmingham,  23.  of  Russellville,  said  she 
called  him  about  2  a.m.  Sunday.  The  two  have 
dated  about  three  years,  said  Birmingham, 
who's  about  to  begin  work  on  a  master's  de- 
gree in  business  at  Arkansas  Tech  University. 

Birmingham  said  he  first  met  the  new 
beauty  queen  when  he  wsis  running  a  sound 
system  while  she  sang  in  a  high  school  talent 
show. 

"It  was  her  voice.  That  was  the  first  thing 
I  heard,"  he  said. 

Miss  Ward's  voice  played  a  part  in  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  pageant  Juc'ges. 
too.  Her  talent  competition  was  a  bouncy 
rendition  of  the  19208  ballad.  "After  You'vt 
Gone." 

Daniel  Raines.  Miss  Ward's  speech  and 
drama  teacher  at  Russellville  High  School, 
said  Saturday  night  that  the  beauty  queen 
had  roles  in  a  school  play,  "Arsenic  and  Old 
Lace"  as  well  as  in  a  musical,  "Hello  Dolly." 

But  Raines  said  Miss  Ward's  talent  wasn't 
that  outstanding.  "She  was  very  pretty,  and 
I  thought  she  had  some  potential,"  he  said. 

When  she  began  entering  beauty  pageants 
several  years  ago.  Raines  said,  her  personality 
didn't  change.  "She  seemed  to  achieve  more 
poise.  But  whenever  we  meet  her  out  In 
town,  she  Is  unfailingly  pleasant.  She's  still 
Liz- 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  very  elo- 
quent, but  he  might  have  done  us  a  much 
greater  favor  if  he  had  just  sent  Miss 
Ward  and  spared  us  the  oration.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

(The  following  occurred  earlier:) 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  permitting  me  to  com- 
ment on  another  subject  and  to  have  my 
remarks  in  an  appropriate  place  in  to- 
day's proceedings. 


THE    194TH    BIRTHDAY    ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
our  attention  to  the  194th  birthday  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


It  was  on  this  date  almost  2  centuries 
ago,  when  those  who  were  active  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  formulated 
this  document  which  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  It  has  been  expanded  and 
contracted,  but  the  body  of  that  docu- 
ment is  intact.  Twenty-six  amendments 
have  been  added  to  the  basic  Constitu- 
tion. 

Often  we  fail  to  pause,  as  we  should, 
to  express  our  thanks  and  admiration  for 
the  Pounders,  both  men  and  women,  who 
worked  in  that  early  period  of  the  begin- 
ning, the  awakening,  of  this  Republic. 

This  morning  a  very  unique  and  mem- 
orable breakfast,  on  CaiMtol  Hill,  was 
held,  194  candles  were  lighted  in  the  Cau- 
cus Room  of  the  Russell  OflBce  Building 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  and  to  express  tribute  to  the 
Pounders  of  our  Nation. 

There  were  remarks  by  young  men  and 
young  women  from  the  college  campuses 
of  America  who  expressed  their  deep  feel- 
ing and  the  hoped-for  part  they  will  have 
in  a  reawakening  of  the  commitment  of 
Americans  of  all  ages  to  the  giants  of  this 
country  who  wrought  so  beautifully  and 
well  for  us,  as  emphasized  in  the  langu- 
age, the  heritage,  and  the  vision  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  Senator 
Hatch  in  hosting  this  event.  Several  of 
our  colleagues  participated:  Senators 
Thukhond,  Busdick,  Mathias,  and 
Grassley. 

The  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
Robert  Warner,  was  also  present. 

Mr.  Boris  Peinman,  chairman  and 
founder  of  Convention  n,  the  sponsoring 
organization  for  this  anniversary  cere- 
mony, chaired  the  program  and  wel- 
comed the  125  participants. 

Timothy  Leighton,  president  and  chief 
executive  oflacer  of  Convention  II,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  understand- 
ing our  heritage  and  charged  the  young 
students  present  to  become  more  involved 
in  the  political  process. 

He  stressed: 

Citizenship  education  in  school  has  tended 
to  focus  on  government  and  voting,  which  are 
very  Important  but  are  not  the  totality  of 
citizenship.  Our  educational  Institutions 
need  to  Include  the  joys  and  challenges  of 
real  political  activity,  of  the  give-and-take 
vital  process  which  are  also  citizenship. 

We  need  to  appreciate  where  we've  come 
from  to  be  able  to  proceed  intelligently.  Con- 
vention n,  the  national  model  constitutional 
convention  of  high  school  students,  for  whom 
I  serve  as  president,  believes  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  in  the  history  of  man. 
Our  program  fosters  an  understanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  much  of  the  process  and 
politics  underglrding  our  system  by  inviting 
challenges  to  that  very  system  in  a  recognized 
forum.  Let  history  Inspire  fierce  appreciation 
for  our  heritage  while  tmderstandlng  Its 
problems. 

After  talking  with  the  Convention  II  dele- 
gates and  some  100.000  other  young  Ameri- 
cans, I  leave  with  you  the  following  thoughts. 
Ultimately  the  responslbUity  for  our  future 
rests  on  our  shoulders  and  requires  our  work- 
ing to  insure  our  abilities.  We  shall  progress 
farther  than  you  simply  because  we  shall 
stand  upon  your  shoulders  and  your  accom- 
plishments while  attempting  to  avoid  your 
mistakes.  Yet  there  is  not  and  should  not  be 
a  dramatic  line  of  demarcation  between  your 
turn  and  ours.  Although  we  may  lack  the 
experience  which  years  might  provide,  we  are 
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colncldentally  not  burdened  with  prejudices. 
Though  our  Idealism  may  need  to  be  tem- 
pered, through  experience  and  through  an 
enhanced  citizenship  education,  our  vitality 
is  a  key  resource  for  this  Nation  to  tap.  Let 
the  leaders  of  today  and  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow merge  our  energies. 

Bernard  Friedman,  president.  College 
Democrats  of  America,  and  Jack  Ab- 
ramoff,  chairman,  College  Republican 
National  Committee,  assessed  the  failure 
of  young  people  to  participate  and  vote 
in  elections  at  all  levels  of  government. 
They  imderscored  the  need  for  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population  to  exercise  our 
"franchise  of  freedom" — the  ballot. 

Mr.  Friedman  declared : 

The  hum&n  deprivation  that  I  witneaeed 
behind  the  iron  curtain  that  year  has  had 
a  lasting  impact  on  me — and  has  served  as 
an  Impetus  for  my  political  involvement. 
I  know  that  we  truly  live  in  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  for  no  other  country  can 
offer  so  much  freedom  and  so  many  oppor- 
tunities to  its  clti2«ns. 

But,  unfortunately,  most  young  people  In 
this  nation  do  not  appreciate  their  freedom, 
and,  even  worse,  chooee  not  to  participate 
In  our  democracy.  This  morning  I  would  like 
to  address  the  major  problem  Which  college 
Democrats  face  throughout  the  entire  na- 
tion, the  indifferent  and  non-voting  young 
American.  In  1980,  the  voter  turnout  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  years  was 
below  30  percent.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves 
not  only  why  so  few  young  people  vote,  but 
more  Important,  why  the  youth  of  this  na- 
tion feel  alienated  from  the  political  8yst«n. 

College  Democrats  today  face  the  same 
"trials  and  tribulatlona"  that  our  founders 
did  twenty-two  years  ago.  Whether  due  to 
Ignorance  or  Indifference  the  fact  remains 
that  today,  as  in  1950,  the  vast  majority  of 
young  people  In  this  nation  chose  not  to 
vote.  Whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  lib- 
eral or  conservative,  we  must  all  seek  to  com- 
bat the  embarrassingly  low  level  of  poUtlcal 
participation   amongst  America's  youth. 

This  is  why  what  we  are  doing  today  Is 
so  Important.  College  Republicans  and  col- 
lege Democrats  may  not  agree  on  every  is- 
sue, such  as  cuts  in  student  loans,  but  we 
do  agree  that  it  Is  essential  that  our  two 
organizations  reach  out  and  support  non- 
partisan groups  such  as  "Conrventlon  II," 
which  educate  young  people  on  the  reall- 
Ues  of  our  political  system.  College  Repub- 
licans and  college  Democrats  are  determined 
to  Join  ConvenUon  n's  efforts  to  combat 
the  apathy  and  indifference  among  Ameri- 
can students. 

Yet  despite  the  good  programs  and  high 
enthusiasm  of  convention  11,  college  Demo- 
crats and  college  Republicans  have  a  difficult 
road  ahead  of  us.  We  need  the  support  of 
every  Senator  and  Representative  m  Con- 
gress, and  all  officials  within  each  party  if  we 
are  to  activate  America's  youth.  We  must  at- 
tract millions  of  young  people  If  we  are  to»- 
Increase  participation  within  our  democracy. 
After  all,  the  first  three  words  of  our  beloved 
Constitution,  the  foundation  of  our  great 
Nation,  are  "we  the  people."  These  three 
words  best  explain  the  goals  of  our  three  or- 
ganizations. We  each  seek  to  have  America's 
youth  Join  the  mainstream  of  the  Nation  In 
using  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  their  edu- 
cation to  revitalize  the  ideals  of  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers.  If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we 
need  your  help.  I  hope  that  you  will  Join  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  Abramoff  pleaded : 

I  talk  about  voter  apathy,  why  It  occurs, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  counter  It.  As  chair- 
man of  the  college  Republicans  I  feel  I  have 
a  different  perspective  on  the  low  voter  turn- 
out of  recent  elections. 


When  18-year-oIds  were  granted  the  right 
to  vote  In  1972,  the  world's  most  basic  right 
became  a  possession  of  a  new  segment  of 
America  and  everyone  thought  that  the  vote 
of  the  college  age  group  would  be  substantial. 

Well,  It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way.  In  the 
three  Federal  elections  In  which  they  have 
participated,  the  18  to  20  year  age  group  has 
proved,  as  Senator  Randolph  has  indicated, 
to  be  the  worst  in  voter  turnout. 

What  happened?  Why  did  young  people, 
brimming  with  ideals  and  energy  abandon 
the  citizen's  most  cherished  right  and  duty? 

I  think  the  answer  lies  hidden  somewhere 
In  the  pile  of  Government  red  tape.  I  think 
that  college  students  feel  that,  like  the  in- 
flated economy  which  weakens  a  student's 
dollar,  the  runaway  Government  bureauc- 
racy has  weakened  the  student's  vote.  It  has 
eroded  the  power  of  the  officials  the  voter 
seeks  to  elect. 

One  in  every  14  Americans  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  telling  the  rest  of  us  what  we  can  and 
cannot  do.  And  percentagewise,  very,  very 
few  of  these  are  elected  officials. 

Unfortunately,  we  can't  vote  bureaucrats 
out  of  office.  Often,  the  courts  have  given 
them  as  much  power  in  some  areas  as  elected 
officials.  And  until  you.  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, dismantle  the  bureaucracy,  there's  not 
much  a  voter  can  do  with  his  one  vote. 

Now,  I'm  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
students  ot*  others  consider  the  reasons  why 
they  fail  to  register  and  vote.  All  they  know 
Is  that  their  one  vote  doesn't  matter.  They 
often  don't  care  about  which  candidate  wins, 
because  they  feel  that,  quote,  one  man  can't 
make  a  difference,  end  quo>te.  And  by  not  vot- 
ing for  Senators,  Congressmen,  State  and 
local  officials,  the  message  they  send  us  is 
that  in  general  elected  officials  collectively 
can't  make  a  difference,  Is  that  what  you, 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  be- 
lieve? 

I  know  people  still  care.  Students  care. 
They'll  vote  and  participate  more  often,  but 
only  If  the  Government  gives  their  vote  the 
value  it  was  meant  to  have  by  Madison.  Jef- 
ferson, and  our  other  Constitutional  fore- 
fathers. We  can  defeat  voter  apathy  by 
guaranteeing  the  voter  the  rights  he/she 
were  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussions  at  our 
ceremony  on  the  197th  anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  focused  attention  on 
the  vital  issue  of  voter  participation 
which  should  be  a  concern  of  all  citizens. 
Government  will  only  be  as  good  as  "we 
the  people"  work  to  make  it  so.  Voting  is 
the  basic  decision  process  through  which 
this  objective  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  for  the  194th 
birthday  of  the  Constitution  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Partial  GrrrsT  List  fob  194th  Birtroat 

OP  THE  CONSTTTXTTION 

Senatorial  Hosts:  Orrin  Hatch  and  Jen- 
nings Randolph. 

Breakfast  Hosts:  Convention  n — ^Boris 
Felnman,  Chairman,  Timothy  Lelghton, 
President.  Co-hosts:  College  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee — Jack  Abramoff,  Chair- 
man; College  Democrats  of  America — Ber- 
nard Friedman,  President. 

Senators:  Orrin  Hatch,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Quentln  Burdlck,  Charles  Mc  Mathias, 
John  Warner,  Strom  Thurmon,  Charles  E. 
Qrassley. 

Senator  Historian:  Richard  Baker. 
Senate    Rules    Conmilttee:    Mrs.    William 
Oberle,  Helen  Kane. 

United   Sttes  Supreme  Court:   Dr.  Mark 


Cannon.  Administrative   Assistant   to   Chief 
Justice;  Ron  Collins,  John  Yoder. 

The  President's  Assistant  for  Legislative 
Liaison :  Powell  Moore. 

Bicentennial  Council  of  the  Original  13 
States:  Board  of  Directors — A.  K.  Johnson, 
Chairman;  W.  Robert  Higgins. 

Project  '87:  Prof.  Richard  Morris,  Chair- 
man. 

American  Bar  Association:  Marna  Tucker. 

Hudson  Leftwlch  and  Davenport:  Ronald 
Jessamy,  Partner. 

And  Guests : 

Bicentennial  Council  of  the  Original  Thir- 
teen States:  The  Members  of  the  Board,  ADA 
Youth  Caucus,  Oraydon  Forrer. 

Center  for  Citizenship  Education:  Mary 
Ann  Kirk,  Harry  Hogan,  Dr.  James  Addy. 

College  Democrats  of  America:  Jonathan 
Slade. 

College  Republican  National  Committee: 
Grover  Norqulst.  Paul  Errlcson. 

American  Association  of  School  Admlnls- 
tratora:  Garry  Marks. 

American  Bar  Association:  Lillian  Oaskln. 

Baltimore  City  Public  Schools:  Dr.  Samuel 
Banks. 

Baltimore  County  Public  Schools:  Dr.  Paul 
Rivera. 

Maryland  Council  on  Ec<momlc  Education : 
Dr.  Saul  Barr. 

Convention  II:  Debra  Boyle,  Adam  Roth- 
man,  Tim  MuUaney,  Peter  Deschamps.  Rob- 
ert Prlant,  Jaki  Brown. 

Charles  County  (Md)  Board  of  Education: 
James  Forcum. 

Calvert  County  Board  of  Education:  Eu- 
gene Uhlan. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America:  Mildred 
Reel. 

Girl  Scouts  Council:  Paul  Poffenbcrger. 

Kettering/ Fairmont  West  High  School, 
Ohio :  Kathaleen  Herdman. 

Georgia  University,  College  of  Education: 
Dr.  Mary  Hepburn. 

Institute  for  Political  and  Legal  Education : 
John  Khanllan. 

League  of  Women  Voters:  Marilyn  Cohen. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Dr.  Margaret 
Murphy. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women:  Doro- 
thy Height. 

National  Governors  Association:  Jim 
Martin. 

National  PTA:  Patricia  Morris. 

National  School  Volunteer  Program:  Terry 
Nagle. 

National  Council  for  Social  Studies:  Eliza- 
beth Scott. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals:  Scott  Thomson. 

YWCA:  Jo  Mlssler,  Esther  Van  Waggener 
Tufty,  Lt.  Col.  Dorothy  Manning,  Evelyn 
Foley,  Jenlffer  Edson. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  his  remarks.  I  concur  in  them. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
CERTAIN  VOTES 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  was  absent  from  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  of  three  roUcall 
votes. 

Although  my  vote  would  not  have  been 
determinative  of  the  outcome,  I  would 
like  to  state  my  position  for  the  record. 

On  the  Helms  motion  to  table  the 
Quayle-Tsongas  amendment,  I  would 
have  voted  aye. 

On  the  Helms  motion  to  table  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  I  would  have  voted 
no. 

On  the  Inouye  motion  to  table  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  I  would  have 
voted  aye.* 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  S.  884. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideratiim  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
pending  amendment  is  imprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  381.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  would  inquire  if  any  other 
Senator  has  any  comments  he  would  like 
to  make. 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
debated  at  length  today  just  how  the 
tobacco  program  is  one  of  the  few  Fed- 
eral programs  which  pays  its  own  way, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  those  explaiuitions. 
That  is  a  fact  that  is  accepted  by  even 
its  most  severe  critics. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  loan  repay- 
moits  have  come  within  $24  million  of 
equaling  new  loans  that  were  made. 
There  were  large  differences  from  year 
to  year,  but  over  the  long  nm,  repay- 
ments and  loan  outlays  have  approxi- 
mately balanced. 

It  is  the  loan  program  that  absorbs 
some  of  the  shock  of  production  varia- 
tions due  to  weather.  Without  stocks  of 
tobacco  under  loan,  the  supply  shocks 
would  produce  greater  maricet  price  vari- 
ations. The  loan  program  works  to 
stabilize  the  tobacco  market.  In  fact  the 
Government  has  lost  only  $166,000  a 
year  over  the  last  decade  because  of  the 
program. 

Tobacco  is  the  principal  cash  crop  on 
276.000  farms  in  22  States  and  the  pro- 
gram assists  those  farmers.  The  average 
tobacco  allotment  is  4.4  acres — so  we're 
talking  about  relatively  small  farmers 
benefitting  most  from  the  program. 

There  are  adjustments  that  need  to  be 
made  to  assist  farmers  and  help  to  reduce 
Government  cost  even  further,  but  those 
adjustments  can't  be  done  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  as  amendments  to  the  farm 
bill.  These  adjustments  need  studying 
and  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
all  Senators  to  reject  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
as  I  did  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon.* 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  take  1  minute? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

May  I  Just  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  amendment  now  being  presented  to 
us  is  almost  identicaUy  the  same  thing  as 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  This  amendment  will  complicate 
the  procedure  of  a  stable  industry  so 
much,  attempting  to  try  to  get  so  many 
people  to  cooperate,  that  it  will  be  devas- 
tating to  try  to  figure  it  out. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  will 
have  one  individual  make  decisions.  Now 
the  farmers  of  this  great  country  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  what  is  good 
for  them.  I  think  this  procedure  has 


worked  well  in  the  past.  We  do  not  have 
to  complicate  a  program  and  extinguish 
a  program  by  virtue  of  this  amendment. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  with  the  previous  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  see  no 
Senators  arriving  to  continue  this  de- 
bate. On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  and  my- 
self, I  move  to  table  the  amendment  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiOcient  second?  There  is  a  sulBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstkong)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  263  Leg.] 
■YEAS— 48 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Anda«ws 

Orasaley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Beotsen 

Hayakaws 

Randolph 

Boren 

Heflin 

Sarbenes 

Burdtck 

Helms 

Sasser 

Byrd, 

Ho'.llngs 

Schmltt 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Jepsea 

Symms 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Denton 

lAvalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Lan« 

WaUop 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Waroer 

East 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

MattJine-ly 

Ford 

McCIure 
NAYS— 45 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Nlckles 

Blden 

Garten 

PEK:kwood 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Pell 

BumpecB 

Hatch 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hatfield 

Pressler 

Cannon 

Heinz 

Provmlre 

Chftfee 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Danforth 

Kaaaebaum 

Roth 

DeConclnl 

Kasten 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Slmpaon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Teon^gas 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

Gam 

Moynlban 

WUUams 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

AnnstJTong 

Kennedy 

MurkowsU 

Bradley 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Cranston 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Eagleton's  amendment  (UP  No.  381) 
was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  able  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  is  unable  to  determine  who  is 
speaking. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

AltENDMENT    NO.    SSO 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  price  support  pro- 
visions  applicable   to  sugar) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  amendment  550  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (tax. 
HuMPHBET)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 650. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  901  of  the  bill,  relating  to  sugar, 
strike  out  all  of  the  new  subsection  (b) 
added  by  clause  (2)  of  such  section  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(h)(1)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane,  respectively,  shall  be  supported 
through  loans  or  purchases  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  processed  products  thereof. 

(2)  The  level  of  the  loans  or  purchases 
which  shall  be  made  available  with  respect 
to  the  processed  products  of  sugar  cane  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  18.S 
cents  per  pound  of  raw  sugar. 

(3)  Loans  or  purchases  shall  be  made 
available  with  respect  to  the  processed  prod- 
ucts of  sugar  beets  under  this  subsection  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level  of  the 
loans  or  purchases  made  available  with  re- 
spect to  the  processed  products  of  sugar  cane. 

(4)  Loans  made  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  mature  no  later  than 
September  15  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
loans  are  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflScient  second?  There  is  a  su£Bcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  aware  that 
under  the  previous  order,  there  are  20 
minutes  on  this  amendment,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Will  the  Chair  restore  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
well  taken.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the 
Senator  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  stress  that  there  is  a  distinct 
difference  between  this  amendment 
which  is  being  offered  to  the  sugar  pro- 
vision and  that  which  was  tabled  earlier 
in  the  day.  The  earlier  smiendment  was 
an  all  or  nothing  proposition  to  eliminate 
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completely  the  sugar  loan  program.  This 
amendment  would  not  do  that  at  all.  It 
would  make  a  modest  reduction  in  the 
loan  rate. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  I  believe  the  arguments  have  been 
made  on  both  sides. 

The  amendment  explicitly  reduces  the 
loan  rate  from  the  18  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  presently  in  the  bill,  which  of 
course  increases  over  the  years  to  19'/2 
cents.  It  reduces  that  language  to  16 1/2 
cents  for  all  the  years  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. So  it  is  a  modest  reduction. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to 
the  16'/2-cent  rate,  several  weeks  ago  the 
administration  was  proposing  this  very 
rate.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  administra- 
tion for  changing  its  position.  I  realize 
that  some  give  and  take  is  necessary  in 
this  process.  But  it  was  a  figure  very 
carefully  arrived  at  by  some  experts  in 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  hours,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  asked  me  to 
offer  this  amendment.  Apparently,  a 
number  wish  to  make  some  modest  re- 
duction in  this  program,  even  though 
they  voted  earlier  in  the  day  to  table 
the  amendment  which  would  have  elim- 
inated the  program  altogether.  So  I  am 
happy  to  offer  a  chance  to  my  colleagues 
to  embrace  this  modest  reduction,  to 
take  a  position  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  they  took  earlier  In  the  day  and 
one  which  is  very  reasonable.  In  my 
opinion. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  debate  the  issue 
fully,  but  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  pending  the  option  of  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
20  minutes  on  this  amendment,  equally 
divided,  and  the  Chair  is  trying  to  deter- 
mine who  yields  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
jrleld  to  me?  I  assmne  he  is  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  yields  from  the  time 
under  his  control. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  two  or  three  things. 

The  18-cent  price  that  was  arrived  at 
was  very  carefully  thought  through.  We 
held  rather  exhaustive  hearings  on  this 
matter  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  chair. 

During  those  hearings,  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  producers  and  from  consum- 
ers. 

The  price  of  18  cents,  as  set  in  this 
measure,  is  44  percent  of  parity.  That 
compares  with  the  price  that  is  set  in 
this  bill,  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  at  50 
percent  of  parity  and  the  lower  price 
arrived  at  for  milk  of  70  percent  of 
parity. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  suggest 
that  the  Senate  go  along  with  the  price 
of  18  cents,  which,  at  that  level,  is  even 


a  little  below  the  price  set  for  other 
commodities. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  is  not  Just 
for  the  producers  of  sugar.  It  is  also  for 
the  consumers  of  sugar. 

Between  the  earlier  debate  this  morn- 
ing and  this  evening,  I  went  back  to  my 
oflflce  and  picked  up  the  transcriot  of 
those  public  hearings,  and  I  should  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  com- 
ments of  the  Sugar  Users  Group,  as  ex- 
pressed bv  their  individual,  Mr.  Tipton. 
He  said  this: 

The  Sugar  Umfs  Oroup  has  consistently 
favored  a  free  and  unfettered  sugar  and 
sweetener  market.  In  principle.  However,  we 
recognize  that  the  world  market  situation  Is 
such  that  It  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  sustain 
the  domestic  Industry.  In  the  past,  the  com- 
bined effects  of  national  policies  and  pro- 
gram around  the  world  and  the  Internal 
dynamics  of  the  world  sugar  production  sys- 
tem have  resulted  In  occasional  periods  of 
substantial  over-supply.  Therefore,  we  favor 
a  domestic  program  designed  to  protect  U.S. 
growers  and  processors  from  unreallstlcally 
low  prices  at  such  times. 

Mr.  President,  during  that  testimony 
it  was  developed  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
cane  areas  in  the  South,  and  the  beet 
areas  In  the  Midwest,  averaged  in  the 
neighborhood  of  22  to  23  cents.  Some 
areas  were  higher  than  that. 

I  suggest  that  the  18-cent  figure  is  a 
minimally  low  figure,  and  to  lower  it 
beyond  that  would  destroy  the  program 
totaUy. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
it  will  put  sugar  at  42.1  percent  of  parity. 
That  is  not  fair.  We  are  giving  com  50 
percent.  We  are  giving  wheat  50  percent. 
We  are  giving  dairy  70  percent.  It  is 
below  the  cost  of  production.  It  will  put 
a  sick  industry  out  of  business. 

In  my  State,  we  have  only  24  sugar 
mills  remaining.  That  is  down  from  36 
mills  in  1975.  In  1973.  we  had  1,300  farm- 
ers. Today,  we  have  about  half  that 
many,  only  853  farmers. 

We  have  25  percent  less  production 
than  we  had  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  thLs  is  a  very  person- 
nel-intensive business.  There  are  about 
five  times  as  many  employees  per  dol- 
lar of  production  than  for  other  kinds  of 
crops.  That  means,  if  we  put  the  sugar 
mills  out  of  business,  the  farms  go  out 
of  business,  and  the  employees  are  un- 
employed. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  business. 
These  are  small  farms.  In  my  State  they 
average  200  acres.  Two  hundred  acres  is 
the  minimal  size  considering  the  invest- 
ment in  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues. This  amendment  will  be  the 
death  knell  of  sugar  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  is  just  not 
there.  It  is  not  good  economics  to  kill 
an  industry  that  is  greatly  needed  by  this 
country. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  lesson  of  OPEC. 
Let  us  not  destroy  a  domestic  indus- 
try while  we  still  have  a  chance  to  save 
It. 


I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  just  a  modest  reduc- 
tion. It  will  literally  gut  the  program. 

This  program  is  not  to  reward  inefiQ- 
ciency.  In  fact,  the  sugir  producers  in 
the  United  States  are  the  most  efficient 
in  the  world. 

This  program  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  our  industry  to  be  competitive 
with  the  international  sugar  market. 

I  am  certain  all  of  us  know  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  place  where 
sugar  is  not  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. All  other  sugar  in  the  world  has 
some  sort  of  subsidy. 

This  most  importantly  will  provide  our 
consumers  with  a  stable  price  schedule. 

If  we  want  to  gut  the  industry  and  as 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana 
suggests  to  repeat  an  OPEC-type  situa- 
tion here  then  vote  for  tiie  amendment. 

But  if  we  want  to  be  at  least  halfway 
independent  in  sugar,  then  I  will  say  we 
have  to  vote  down  this  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  this 
down  with  a  resounding  vote. 

I  thank  the  Chair  very  much. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  4  minutes  and  4 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
offeror  of  the  amendment  has  stated 
that  his  is  a  moderate  amendment,  that 
his  is  different  from  the  amendment 
which  was  earlier  defeated  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  61  to  33. 

But  his  amendment  will  have  the  same 
effect.  It  would  simply  destroy  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  mean  the  loss  of  100,000  Jobs  in 
America,  30.000  of  which  would  be  in 
Hawaii. 

As  responsible  and  responsive  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  create  new  jobs  even  by  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  yet 
we  are  being  asked  by  the  Humphrey 
amendment  to  bankrupt  a  viable  sugar 
industry  and  add  100.000  American 
workers  to  the  unemployment  rolls,  by 
eliminating  a  program  which  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  a  penny. 

How  foolish  can  the  Senate  be  by  vot- 
ing for  an  amendment  such  as  this?  So 
I  ask  for  the  same  vote  which  was  cast 
to  defeat  the  earlier  amendment,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

(Mr.  QUAYLE). 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  a  number  of  points  that 
have  been  raised. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  point  just 
made  by  my  friend  from  Hawaii  that  the 
program  as  it  now  stands  will  not  cost 
the  consumer  anything.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. That  is  the  whole  point.  It  is  going 
to  cost  the  consumer  a  good  deal  more 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  For 
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each  1-cent  Increase  in  the  loan  rate  an 
additional  $300  million  would  be  borne  by 
the  consumers  whom  we  represent. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  this  pro- 
gram as  it  now  stands  will  result  in  sta- 
ble prices.  That  may  be  true,  but  they 
will  be  stable  at  a  level  higher  than 
would  normally  be  justified. 

It  has  been  stated  that  all  sorts  of 
tragedies  will  result  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try. I  wish  to  point  out  that  all  kinds  of 
tragedies  are  resulting  in  oither  indus- 
tries which  do  not  enjoy  the  protection 
of  progrEims  such  as  this,  industries  such 
as  automobile  dealerships  and  home- 
builders  who  are  suffering  terribly  today. 
Yet  they  have  no  similar  socialistic  un- 
derpinning offered  them  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  question  of  fairness  has  come  up. 
Is  it  fair  to  sugar  processors?  I  suggest 
we  consider  the  fairness  to  consumers.  It 
is  patently  unfair  to  them. 

It  has  been  asserted  further  or  implied 
that  the  sugar  processors  are  unanimous 
in  their  support  for  this  sugar  provision 
in  this  bill  as  it  now  stands.  That  is  not 
true  at  all. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Cane 
Sugar  Refiners  Association,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Kominus,  testified  before  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  among  other 
things  respectfully  urged  that  the  com- 
mittee not  include  the  sugar  provision 
In  the  farm  bill. 

So  there  is  disagreement  even  within 
the  association  of  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  5  min- 
utes and  45  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  argument  has  been  well  ma!de. 
The  Senate  is  anxious  to  get  on  with 
other  business.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  m,y  time  if  the  mana- 
ger on  the  other  side  is  also  willing. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Let  us  vote  and  yield 
back  the  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  raised  by  this  amendment  is  a 
slmole  one:  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  the  same  price  protec- 
tion for  domestic  sugar  beet  and  sugar 
cane  producers  that  it  provides  for  every 
other  agricultural  commodity?  I  believe 
the  only  response  to  the  question  is 
"Yes." 

This  country  Imports  approximately 
50  percent  of  Its  domestic  sugar  needs,  a 
distressingly  high  figure.  These  Imports, 
primarily  from  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  countries,  have  had  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  Minnesota's  sugar  beet 
growers  in  the  past,  and  without  the 
price  protection  of  the  sugar  program  in 
this  farm  bill,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  large  segment  of  our  domes- 
tic sugar  producers  will  cease  to  exist. 
Should  this  be  allowed  to  occur,  this 
country  will  be  held  hostage  to  develop- 
ments in  the  world's  other  sugar  produc- 
ing countries,  a  development  feared  by 
consumers  and  commercial  users  alike. 

Most  sugar  moving  in  world  trade  is 
covered  xmder  contracts  between  import- 
ing and  exporting  countries.  When  a 


sugar-exporting  country's  annual  pro- 
duction exceeds  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions it  seeks  to  dump  its  surplus  on  other 
sugar-deficit  countries.  Unfortunately 
for  U.S.  sugar  producers,  this  country  is 
virtually  the  only  one  in  the  world  which 
welcomes  these  imports  with  open  arms. 
While  I  know  sugar  exports  are  key  to 
the  economic  health  of  many  LDC's,  it 
would  be  sheer  folly  to  allow  foreign  im- 
ports to  displace  our  domestic  producers. 

The  most  equitable  position  this  body 
can  take  is  to  offer  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers the  same  price  supports  as  are 
offered  to  every  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducer. The  18-cent  loan  rate  contained 
in  this  bill  is  approximately  40  percent 
of  parity.  Given  the  loan  rates  provided 
for  other  commodities  in  this  bill,  this 
figure  is  relatively  low.  The  amendment 
before  us  would  strike  even  this  meager 
assistance. 

Every  Senator  considering  this  amend- 
ment shouild  remember  these  simple 
facts : 

Tlie  U.S.  sugar-producing  industry  is 
important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  makes  substantial  economic 
contributions  to  the  several  States  and 
many  communities  in  which  it  operates; 

Sugar  is  a  major  crop.  It  ranks  10th  in 
terms  of  acreage  and  will  rank  6th  or  7th 
in  dollars  to  the  farmer  for  the  1980 
sugar -producing  year; 

Nearly  100,000  Americans  are  directly 
dependent  on  the  domestic  sugar  In- 
dustry for  their  livelihood.  In  many  rural 
areas  or  small  towns  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  industry  operates,  alternative  job 
opportunities  are  just  not  available;  and 

When  fiuctuations  in  world  sugar 
prices  force  cutbacks  in  American  pro- 
duction, they  also  force  the  closure  of 
American  refineries.  Refineries  are  cap- 
ital intensive,  and  cannot  be  easily  re- 
opened. A  price  support  level  sufficient  to 
protect  our  refining  capacity  is  essential 
to  protect  the  existence  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

Minnesota  is  second  only  to  North  Da- 
kota in  sugar  beet  production,  and  sugar 
is  the  key  to  the  economic  livelihood  to 
cities  such  as  Renville,  Crookston,  Orton- 
ville.  East  Grand  Forks,  and  dozens  like 
them.  The  Renville  sugar  beet  processing 
plant  is  among  the  most  sophisticated  in 
the  Nation,  and  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  facility  can  understand  its  eccmomic 
importance  to  the  region.  In  short,  these 
plants  represent  a  tremendous  invest- 
ment, both  in  human  and  econcMnic 
terms,  and  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  mean  the  end  to  its  operations  and 
similar  ones  along  the  Red  River  Valley. 
That  result  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Min- 
nesota or  the  Nation,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yields  back 
all  time 

Does  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  all  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  amendment  on  the  table. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  i  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Ebadlky),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
rny  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64. 
nays  30,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  264  Leg.] 

YEAS— 64 

.\bdnor 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Baker 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Grassley 

MltcheU 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Presaler 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hayakawe 

Handolph 

Bimllck 

Heflln 

Riegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Helms 

Sasser 

Caninnn 

HolUngs 

Simpson 

ChUes 

Huddles  ton 

St«nnla 

Oochran 

Inouye 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Symms 

DeConclni 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Dole 

K&ssebaum 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Wamer 

East 

Leahy 

Welcker 

E\»n 

Levin 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Long 

Gam 

Mathlas 
NAYS— 30 

Bldon 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Quayie 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Kasten 

Roth 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Mattingly 

Sarbaxies 

Dan  forth 

Metzenbaum 

Schmitt 

Dixon 

Moynjhan 

Specter 

Dodd 

Kickles 

Taongas 

Domenicl 

Pack  wood 

WUUams 

Eagleton 

Pell 

Hatfield 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING — 6 
Armstrong  Cranston  Murkowskl 


Bradley 


Kennedy 


Stafford 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  550  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
moment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
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for  a  moment,  I  think  we  have  an  ar- 
rangement on  an  amendment  that  will 
expedite  the  progress  of  the  Senate. 

I  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  we  intend 
to  continue  for  a  while  tonight.  We  are 
not  finished.  I  would  expect  another 
hour  or  perhaps  longer,  before  we  can 
call  it  a  night. 

I  must  confess  now  that  I  do  not  see 
any  realistic  prospect  that  we  are  going 
to  finish  this  evening,  which  means  we 
will  be  in  tomorrow.  I  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  to  stay  in  longer,  but  we  still 
have  a  great  number  of  amendments  to 
deal  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  deal- 
ing with  target  pricing  there  is  an 
agreement  on  both  sides  that  here  will 
be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours.  Might  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if 
that  is  correct? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  There  was  no  agree- 
ment for  time  as  of  yet. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  misinformed  or  I 
misunderstood.  Would  the  Senator  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limit  of  2  hours, 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  want  to  get  a  par- 
liamentary question  answered  before  I 
respond. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mi.  President,  let  me 
say,  before  I  yield,  that  what  I  thought 
we  had  arranged  was  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  call  up  his  target 
pricing  amendment,  that  there  would  be 
a  2 -hour  time  limitation  on  the  same 
arrangement  that  we  had  on  other 
amendments,  that  the  amendment 
would  be  laid  down  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  and  then  temporarily  set 
aside  to  become  the  amendment  to  be 
dealt  with  when  we  resume  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  tomorrow.  That  would 
permit  the  Senate,  then,  to  go  on  to 
other  amendments  tonight  on  a  shorter 
time  limitaticm  and  Senators  would  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  this  amendment 
when  we  resume  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  on  Friday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  does  not  have  any  problem 
with  the  time  agreement.  It  may  not  take 
2  hours. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  structure  the  time  agreement  on  a 
second-degree  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  the  agreements 
that  we  have  so  far,  with  the  2-hour  limi- 
tation, it  automatically  would  be  a  1-hour 
limitation  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment, with  the  requirement  that  the 
second-degree  amendment  be  germane 
to  the  first-degree  amendment.  There 
would  also  be  a  10-minute  limitation  on 
any  point  of  order  or  appeal,  if  the  same 
Is  submitted  to  the  Senate.  That  Is  the 
boilerplate  language  that  we  have  used 
on  amendments  so  far  and  I  would  pro- 
pose for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader,  if  I  were  to  add  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment, would  the  time  agreement  pertain 


to  the  perfecting  amendment  or  the 
original  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  he  cannot  offer  an  amendment 
to  his  amendment  imless  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  intend 
to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  He  may  do  that,  of  course, 
at  any  time  before  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  simply  on  application. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  if  there 
has  been  a  time  agreement  entered  on  his 
amendment,  without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  was  desirous  of 
amending  my  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  not  modifying  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader,  of 
course,  is  right,  that  if  we  have  agreed 
to  this  time  limitation,  it  would  require 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment.  But  as  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  now  intends  to 
offer  a  second-degree  amendment  to  his 
first-degree  amendment? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  additional  time.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  time  allotment  is  for  the 
proper  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  the  time  agree- 
ment that  has  been  offered,  any  Senator 
would  have  the  right  to  offer  a  second- 
degree  amendment  if  it  is  germane  to  the 
first  amendment,  as  I  understand  it.  Does 
that  answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  one 
of  the  very  substantial  amendments. 
There  are  two  or  three  left  which  will 
take  considerable  time.  It  may  not  take 

2  hours.  I  hate  to  object  to  a  time  agree- 
ment except  that  it  takes  away  certain 
options  we  have  in  the  event  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frran  Nebraska 
would  carry.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amendment  contains  precisely,  but  it  is 
to  go  back  to  the  origlned  package,  the 
original  Senate  bill,  which  would  raise 
the  cost  of  the  program  $1  billion  or 
more.  I  doubt  that  it  would  prevail. 
But  even  if  it  did,  it  would  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  revise  whatever  strategy 
we  might  be  able  to  develop  by  that  time. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  We  do  not  have  any 
problem  moving  very  quickly  on  the 
amendment,  unless  there  is  just  some 
deep  desire  to  lock  us  Into  an  agree- 
ment. I  think  we  can  probably  dispose  of 
it  in  less  time  than  that  and  still  not 
lose  our  options.  Of  course,  if  he  prevails, 
it  might  take  a  little  longer,  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  I  have  done  is  to  make  matters 
more  complicated  rather  than  simpler. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  one  additional  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  This  does  not  require 
the  time  that  we  are  requesting.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  have  an 
understanding.  If  we  do  not  have  a  time 


agreement,  I  can  assure  this  body  that  It 
will  not  take  in  excess  of  the  time  I 
originally  offered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Sometimes  a  time  agree- 
ment would  hurt  and  sometimes  it  would 
not.  I  will  withdraw  my  suggestion.  Be- 
fore I  do  that,  could  I  inquire,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
still  wish  to  call  up  his  amendment  this 
evening? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  If  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  debate  the  matter  this  evening  or  put 
it  over,  as  originally  contemplated? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  will  leave  that  to 
the  option  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Chair  will  indulge  us  for  just  a  moment. 
I  will  have  an  answer  for  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  The  majority  leader 
has  indicated  on  numerous  occasions 
that  he  intends  to  be  in  until  midnight 
this  evening.  I  can  either  lay  it  down  and 
withhold  it  until  tomorrow,  at  his  di- 
rection, or  debate  it  this  evening.  What- 
ever suit*!  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  very  con- 
siderate and  cooperative.  Perhaps  he 
can  give  us  a  few  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  we  go  ahead  and 
dispose  of  the  amendment,  if  we  can. 
We  can  go  ahead  and  debate  it.  We  are 
not  precluded  from  offering  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  right.  I  think 
if  we  try  to  pin  this  in  at  this  hour,  we 
will  be  in  trouble.  I  will  recommend.  If 
I  may  be  privileged  to  do  so.  that  the 
Senator  seek  recognition  and  offer  his 
amendment  and  we  will  just  proceed  to 
debate  it.  "Riere  will  be  no  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  wUl  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Is  there  a  possibility 
that  we  might  come  back  at  a  more  sane 
hour  and  finish  this,  like  Monday  or 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  when  we  come  back  it  will 
be  tomorrow,  not  Monday.  I  regret  to  say 
that. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  But  it  is  after  10:30. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator,  but  I  feel  that  after 
so  many  Senators  have  invested  so  much 
time  in  this  matter,  we  ought  to  stay 
and  do  as  much  as  we  reasonably  can. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  am  not  in  a  position  to  agree  with 
his  request.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    383 

(Purpose:   To  revise  the  provisions  relating 
to   commodity    programs) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  requested  that 
order  be  restored  to  the  Chamber.  Until 
such  time  as  order  has  been  restored, 
the  clerk  will  refrain  from  reading  the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraslca  (Mr.  Zorin- 
8KY)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  No. 
382. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  139,  lines  13  through  15,  of  the 
Committee  amendment,  as  modified,  strike 
out  "$4.10",  "$4.30",  "$4.50",  and  "$4.70".  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4.20",  "$4.40". 
"$4.60",  and  "$4.80",  respectively. 

On  page  163,  lines  6  through  7.  of  the 
Committee  amendment,  as  modified,  strike 
out  "$2.76".  "$2.90",  "$3.06".  and  "$3.20",  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2.80",  "$2.95", 
"$3.10",  and  "$3.26",  respectively. 

On  page  170,  line  5.  of  the  Committee 
amendment,  as  mxKllfied.  sitrlke  out  "$0.83" 
and  "$0.89".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$0.86"  and  "$0.93".  re^ectlvely. 

On  page  183.  lines  22  throu^  25.  strike 
out  "$10.98".  "$11.63".  "$12.28".  and  "$12.93". 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$11.23".  "$12.14". 
"$12.70".  smd  "$13.50".  respectively. 

On  pages  134  and  135  of  the  Committee 
amendment,  as  modified,  srt^rlke  out  section 
103,  and  Insert  In  lieu: 

"ilXlX.  PRICI:  SUPPORT 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  Is  ainended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  effective  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  during  the  period  beginning  October  2, 
1981,  and  ending  October  1.  1986,  whenever 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  net  cost  of 
Government  price  support  purchases  of  milk 
or  the  products  of  milk  will  exceed  $600,000- 
000  or  that  net  Government  price  support 
purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of  milk 
will  exceed  3.52  billion  pounds  (milk  equiva- 
lent) during  any  fiscal  year,  the  price  of 
milk  beginning  on  October  2  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  supported  at  such  level,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  not  leas  than  70 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  support  price  shall  Ln  no  case 
be  less  than  $13.10  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  containing  3.67  per  centum  butterfat: 
Provided  further,  That  the  level  of  support 
for  milk  for  the  remainder  of  the  marketing 
year  beginning  October  2,  1981,  may  be  ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  if 
the  level  of  support  for  such  year  has  been 
established  prior  to  the  effective  date  here- 
of.' ". 

Notwithstanding  any  other  section  in  this 
bill,  the  provisions  in  this  amendment  shall 
become  effective  October  2,  1981. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

TTP    AMENDMENT     NO.   383 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  provisions  relating 
to  commodity  programs) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  perfecting  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt) 
proposes  an  unprtnted  amendment  No.  383  as 
a  substitute  for  UP  amendment  No.  382. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike   out  the   text   of   amendment 

No. ,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

following: 

On  page  139,  lines  13  through  15,  of  the 
Committee  amendment,  as  modified,  strike 
out  "$4.10".  "$4.30",  "$4.50",  and  "$4.70",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$450",  $4.40",  $4.60", 
and  "$4.80",  respectively. 

On  page  153.  lines  5  through  7,  of  the  Com- 
mittee amendment,  as  modified,  strike  out 
"$2.76".  "$2.90".  "$3.05".  and  "$3.20".  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.80",  "$2.96",  "$3.I0", 
and  "$3.25",  respectively. 

On  page  170,  line  5,  of  the  Committee 
amendment,  as  modified,  strike  out  "$033" 
and  "$0.89",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$036" 
and  "$0.93",  respectively. 

On  page  183.  lines  22  through  25.  strike 
out  "$10.98",  "$11.63  ",  "$12.28",  and  "$12.93", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$11.23",  "$12.14", 
'■$12.70 ',  and  "$13.50  ".  respectively. 

On  pages  134  and  136  of  the  committee 
amendments,  as  modified,  strike  out  section 
103  and  insert  In  lieu : 

"MILK    PRICE    SUPPORT 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  effective  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
during  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1981. 
and  ending  September  30,  1986,  whenever  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  the  net  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment price  support  purchases  of  milk  or 
the  products  of  milk  will  exceed  $600,000,000 
or  that  net  Government  price  support  pur- 
chases of  milk  or  the  products  of  milk  will 
exceed  3.52  billion  pounds  (milk  equivalent) 
during  any  fiscal  yeas  the  price  of  milk  be- 
ginning on  October  1  tf  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  supported  at  such  revel,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  not  less  than  70  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor:  Provided,  That 
the  support  price  shall  in  no  case  be  leas  than 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  of  milk  containing 
3.67  per  centum  butterfat:  Provided  further. 
That  the  level  of  support  for  milk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1,  1981,  may  be  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing  if  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  such  year  has  been  established  prior 
to  the  effective  date  hereof.'.". 

Notwithstanding  any  other  section  in  this 
bill,  the  provisions  In  this  amendment  shall 
become  effective  October  1,   1981. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently supported  S.  884  as  reported  out 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  felt  that 
even  though  it  compromised  sound  farm 
policy  for  the  next  4  years,  it  was  the 
best  we  could  do  under  the  extreme 
budget  constraints  we  faced. 

However,  late  last  we^  I  was  appalled 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  11th 
hour  attempt  to  submit  a  substitute  agri- 
cultural farm  bill  to  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

It  was  inconceivable  to  me  that  3  days 
before  the  farm  bill  was  to  be  taken  up 


on  the  Senate  floor  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  come  in  with  a  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  reaffirm  my  support 
of  the  committee's  report  on  S.  884.  "Hie 
bill  proposes  farm  programs  at  funding 
levels  that  are  realistic  in  terms  of  spend- 
ing restraints  and  the  needs  of  America's 
agricultural  producers.  The  bill  is  a  com- 
promise which  to<*  we*s  of  committee 
hearings  and  hours  of  painstaking  dis- 
cussion to  develop. 

I  reluctantly  agreed  with  the  1981 
farm  bill  as  reported.  While  the  biU  does 
not  contain  all  of  the  provisions  and 
levels  of  income  support  measures  that 
US.  farmers  need,  I  was  convinced  that 
it  was  the  best  package  of  price  support 
legislation  possible  under  the  budget 
constraints  initially  imposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  For  the  admin- 
istration to  come  back  for  even  more 
cuts  to  be  felt  directly  by  our  Nation's 
farmers  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  sell  our 
Nation's  farmers  out  back  there,  regard- 
less of  what  songs  the  sirens  of  the 
Reagan  administration  sing.  They  have 
come  to  the  agricultural  well  Mie  time 
too  often,  at  a  time  when  there  may  not 
be  any  people  left  to  save  in  that  well. 
That  farm  bill  took  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee  5%  months  to  ccHnplete. 
It  is  a  bipartisan  bill  in  nature.  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  evolved  it,  and  Mr. 
Stockman  once  again  missed  his  target 
on  balanced  budgets  and  now  is  attempt- 
ing to  have  agriculture  be  the  one  carry- 
ing the  bailout  pail. 

During  the  Agriculture  Committee  dis- 
cussions last  spring,  the  committee's 
final  action  on  target  prices  was  lower 
than  I  had  fought  for.  Now  to  com- 
promise at  an  even  lower  level  is 
unconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
set  the  1982  target  price  for  wheat  at 
the  original  level  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee — $4.20  with 
minimum  increments  of  20  cents  per  year 
for  crop  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985. 
Farmers  would  thus  have  the  assurance 
that  their  incomes  for  each  of  these  years 
would  be  10  cents  per  bushel  above  the 
compromise  package. 

My  amendment  would  also  set  the  1982 
target  price  for  feed  grains  at  the  origi- 
nal level  agreed  to  by  the  committee — 
$2.80,  with  minimum  increments  of  15 
cents  per  year  for  crop  years  1983,  1984, 
and  1985. 

My  amendment  makes  similar  adjust- 
ments for  the  target  prices  of  upland 
cotton  and  rice  to  restore  the  target 
price  levels  contained  in  the  original 
committee  reported  bill. 

This  assurance  can  be  made  without 
additional  cost  to  the  Government.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee's  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  the  programs  he  needs  and 
the  discretion  he  sought  to  use  them  to 
manage  grain  inventories  to  keep  a  stock 
buildup  from  depressing  market  prices. 
He  can  stimulate  exports,  implement 
acreage  reduction  programs,  and  conduct 
effective  loan  and  grain  reserve  programs 
to  achieve  market  prices  which  are  hope- 
fully well  above  the  target  price  levels  In 
this  proposal.  Higher  prices  mean  no 
prospects  for  payments.  It  is  that  simple. 
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Mr.  President,  we  should  also  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  conduct  an  ac- 
reage reduction  program  for  wheat  in 
1982  at  the  same  time  he  is  seelcing  farm 
bill  changes  which  eliminate  the  incen- 
tive for  producers  to  use  this  option  to 
control  acreage  and  reduce  supplies.  A 
target  like  that  contained  in  S.  884  is 
essential  to  an  effective  acreage  reduc- 
tion program,  and  the  effect  of  an  inade- 
quate program  will  be  a  further  buildup 
in  stocks  and  a  continuation  of  market 
prices  averaging  at  bankruptcy  levels. 

I  feel  that  it  is  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  farm  economy  that  this 
Congress  endorse  a  program  that  will 
help  put  a  stop  to  the  downward  spiral 
of  farm  prices,  and  the  target  program 
the  committee  originally  agreed  to  is  the 
minimum  that  can  be  done  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
also  revise  the  provisions  of  the  dairy 
price  support  section  of  S.  884  by  substi- 
tuting the  basic  section  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcutlure  for  the  Jepsen 
amendment.  It  would,  however,  delete 
the  semiannual  adjustment  provision 
originally  contained  in  the  committee 
approved  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  target  retention  in 
the  original  Senate  agriculture  bill  has 
been  said  to  be,  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  an  addition  of  about  $530 
million.  Certainly,  in  the  area  of  the 
dairy  price  support  portion  of  this 
amendment,  taking  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  Block  at  his  word  that  the 
support  price  shall  be  in  no  case  no  less 
than  $13.20  per  hundredweight  of  milk 
containing  3.67  percent  butterfat,  this 
would  merely  lock  in  the  70  percent  of 
the  parity  price  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant that  people  who,  for  a  long,  long 
time,  have  been  looked  at  as  a  mere  4 
percent  of  the  population  of  our  Nation 
who  have  produced  the  food  and  fiber 
which  serves  our  country,  feeds  our 
country  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  have  not  gotten  a  fair  shake  from 
the  Congress  of  this  Nation. 

Bills  that  are  passed  in  this  Hall  work 
adversely  to  the  best  interests  of  agri- 
culture, always  have,  and  continue  to  do 
so.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  with  the 
high  interest  rates  that  exist  today,  we 
must  create  an  economy  on  behalf  of  the 
family  farm  so  the  farmers  can  stay  in 
business.  People  say,  "How  are  fanners 
staying  in  business?"  It  is  pure  and  sim- 
ple^ Mr.  President:  They  all  have  other 
Jobs  or  have,  by  necessity,  to  have  other 
SS"^.  °^„i"««ne  in  order  to  maintain 
their  livelihood  to  pay  for  those  encum- 
brances that  they  have  created 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  at  this  time 

Mr.  BOREN  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  coUeague  from  Nebraska.  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  him,  and  I  commend  him 

thlf^^^^i^l^^T^"^  ^"^  *  ^a™  proposal 

^«JlJ^*",'^w**  ^^*'  a'  the  minimum, 
worthy  of  the  title. 

*r^Jff**^  ""^  ^^  ^^'^  2  days  ago,  we 
wn  S  ^^  Procff  of  watering  down  this 
bin  to  the  point  that  we  should  perhaos 

the  farm  bill"  to  the  "Farm  Liquidation 


Act  of  1981."  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  seriously  consider  the 
situation  that  we  face  in  agriculture  and 
will  ponder  whether  it  Is  wise  to  allow 
the  so-called  farm  bill  to  be  written  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
opposed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  this  body. 

S.  884,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
was  the  product  of  many  hours  of  work, 
over  25  markup  sessions  of  the  Senate 
committee.  It  represents  an  attempt  to 
work  under  budgetary  constraints,  but 
still  to  come  forward  with  a  bill  that 
would  at  least  be  marginally  beneficial  to 
American  agriculture,  to  retain  some 
stability  In  the  agricultural  sector.  Mr. 
President,  we  shoxild  seriously  consider 
what  we  are  on  the  verge  of  allowing 
to  h£^}pen  to  agriculture  in  this  country. 
It  can  be  demonstrated,  if  we  will  but 
pause  to  think  about  one  statistic. 

Thirty  years  ago — that  is  not  a  very 
long  time  ago— total  farm  debt  in  this 
country  and  annual  net  farm  income 
were  roughly  equal.  Annual  net  farm  in- 
come was  $12  billion.  Total  farm  debt 
was  roughly  the  same  amount. 

This  year,  net  farm  income  is  $20  bil- 
lion. By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  when 
adjusted  for  inflation  and  considering 
purchasing  power,  the  net  farm  income 
for  the  farmer  is  lower  than  at  any  other 
time  since  1934.  Today,  net  farm  income 
of  about  $20  billion  is  measured  against 
total  farm  debt  of  $200  billion. 

In  other  words,  30  years  ago  annual 
farm  income  and  total  farm  debt  were 
roughly  equal.  Today,  farm  debt  is  10 
times  as  large  as  annual  farm  Income. 
Commodity  prices  are  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

I  am  told  by  those  in  the  financial 
community  who  are  experts  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  credit  that  there  are  vast 
nimibers  of  farmers  in  this  country  who 
on  the  brink  of  not  being  able  to  make 
payments  on  their  mortgages  of  their 
farmland. 

The  only  thing  that  htis  preserved  in- 
dividual ownership  and  family  owner- 
ship of  farms  in  this  country  has  been 
the  appreciation  of  land  values,  so  that 
the  farmer  could  borrow  against  that  ap- 
preciated value  in  order  to  stay  in  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
people  no  longer  being  able  to  make  those 
interest  payments,  with  interest  rates  at 
20  percent  and  such  a  heavy  burden  of 
debt.  This  will  have  the  effect,  if  we  do 
not  enact  adequate  farm  legislation,  of 
forcing  land  onto  the  market.  It  has  the 
potential  effect  of  forcing  such  amount, 
of  land  onto  the  market  that  the  appreci- 
ation of  land  values  not  only  will  be 
halted,  but  also,  will  sharply  decline. 
When  that  happens,  the  small  margm 
that  has  allowed  the  individual  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  stay  in  business  will  be 
wiped  out. 

Individual  and  famUy  farm  operations 
simply  cannot  stay  in  existence  year  after 
year  with  an  inadequate  cash  flow  and 
going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  Large 
corporations  that  are  diversified  can  af- 
ford such  operations.  A  large,  diversified 
corporation  can  afford  to  engage  in  agri- 
culture if,  over  a  10-  or  20-year  period. 


they  have  a  net  profit  for  the  entire 
period,  even  if  7  or  8  years  in  a  row  they 
lose  money.  Individuals  cannot  do  that. 

We  must  seriously  ponder  what  Is 
going  to  happen  to  the  structure  of  ag- 
riculture in  this  country.  We  are  last 
approaching  the  point  at  which  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  continue  in- 
dividual and  family  ownership  of  agri- 
cultural units  in  this  country. 

I  wonder,  Mr  President,  if  those  of  us 
in  the  so-called  farm  belt  are  the  only 
ones  who  will  be  affected  by  this  massive 
change  in  the  structure  of  agriculture.  I 
wonder  when  those  who  represent  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country 
will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens who  hve  in  those  cities  go  to  the 
supermarket  to  buy  food  and  will  be  fac- 
ing a  very  different  kind  of  pricing  struc- 
ture once  we  lose  individual  and  family 
farm  ownership  and  see  it  supplanted  by 
diversified,  corporate  ownership  of  the 
means  of  agricultural  production  in  this 
country. 

I  wonder  when  they  will  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  American  agriculture,  the 
most  productive  single  segment  of  our 
economy,  at  a  time  when  we  have  been 
harping  on  the  need  for  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, wiU  no  longer  be  able  to  make 
the  contribution  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  our  competitive  economic  sit- 
uation in  the  world,  when  we  lose  the 
individual  and  the  family  farmer  who 
have  made  it  as  productive  as  it  is  now 
because  they  have  personal  management 
and  a  personal  interest  to  see  to  it  that 
they  operate  their  own  farms  in  a  most 
productive  possible  fashion. 

Perhaps,  then,  every  Member  of  this 
body,  from  urban  or  rural  areas,  from 
parts  of  the  country  that  produce  great 
agricultural  commodities  or  form  parts 
of  the  country  where  little  is  produced, 
will  all  stand  up  together  and  say,  "What 
has  happened?  What  has  happened  to 
the  good  old  days,  when  we  could  buy 
food  at  reasonable  prices  in  the  super- 
market? What  has  happened  to  the  good 
old  days,  when  the  American  farmer  set 
the  standard  for  economic  productivity 
unparalleled  in  the  world?" 

I  believe  they  will  trace  it  back  to  this 
particular  period  of  time  when  we— too 
many  of  us  in  this  body  and  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol- 
were  asleep  at  the  switch,  not  realizing 
that  we  were  presiding  over  the  liquida- 
tion of  American  agriculture  as  we  have 
known  It  in  the  past. 

I  am  as  serious  as  I  possibly  can  be 
when  I  say  that  I  beheve  we  are 
approaching  that  point,  and  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  to  return  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  originally  reported 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
That  bill  in  itself  was  Inadequate  to 
really  meet  the  needs,  but  at  least  it  had 
enough  provisions  in  It  that  would  be  of 
help  to  the  farmer,  that  might  give  us  a 
little  more  time  to  deal  with  the  under- 
lying problems  before  the  basic  struc- 
tural change  in  agriculture  takes  place. 
One  of  the  members  of  our  committee, 
as  we  were  deliberating  about  this  bill, 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  discussion 
and  said,  "We  could  write  a  farm  bill 
that  would  not  cost  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  one  penny."  We  could  do 
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that,  Mr.  President.  But  it  also  would 
be  a  farm  bill  that  would  not  be  of  any 
assistance  to  the  farmer. 

As  we  listen  to  these  deliberations,  I 
believe  we  are  approaching  the  point  at 
which  we  are  engaged  In  the  writing  of 
a  piece  of  legislation,  and  we  are  going 
to  call  it  a  farm  bill;  we  are  going  to  label 
It.  I  am  glad  we  are  not  subject  to  actions 
for  false  labeling,  because  I  believe  a  suit 
could  be  brought  by  parties  in  the  coun- 
try who  observe  this  legislation  in  the 
process  of  writing  a  bill  that  will  not  help 
the  farmer,  will  not  help  keep  the  farmer 
in  business,  and,  in  the  long  run,  cer- 
tainly will  not  help  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

So  I  appeal  to  Senators  to  consider 
seriously  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  others  who  have 
joined  him,  not  to  regard  it  as  a  mane- 
uver or  a  symbolic  gesture,  but  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  impact  on  the  struc- 
ture of  American  agriculture  if  we  do 
not  act. 

Again,  I  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  for  drafting  tihe  amendment, 
and  I  am  proud  to  join  him.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  junior  colleague  from  Nebraska, 
Senator  Exon. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Nebraska. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  enumerate  at  this 
time  the  bipartisan  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  that  has 
been  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  No;  it  has  not. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  amendment  are 
Senator  Pressler,  Senator  Boren,  Sen- 
ator Melcher,  Senator  Baucus,  Senator 
Kasten,  Senator  Hart,  and  Senator 
Leaht. 

Mr.  EXON.  Have  they  been  added  al- 
ready as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  They  will  be  added  as 
original  cosponsors. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  my  remarks,  I  inquire  of  the  Chair 
as  to  what  is  planned  for  the  Senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  I  can  talk 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  have  assumed  that 
we  might  want  to  adjourn  and  take  up 
this  bill  in  the  morning. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  managers 
of  this  bill  on  the  Senate  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
Is  not  in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator's request. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  inquired  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  and  I  see  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Kansas  about  to 
take  the  microphone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the  as- 
sistant manager. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  with 
the  assistant  manager  about  It. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  dispose  of  it  in 
the  next  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  that  will  not  be 
possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  that  will  not  be 
possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  did  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  In  mind? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  had  better  continue  with 
my  talk,  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  say  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  certainly  understands  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  as  far  as  the  sponsors  are 
concerned,  and  I  indicated  to  the  major- 
ity leader  that  a  time  agreement  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be 
a  protracted  debate  then  this  Senator 
would  just  as  soon  start  again  in  the 
morning. 

We  might  think  of  something  between 
now  and  then  that  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  is  very  encouraging 
news. 

We  have  what,  45  minutes  on  this 
measure? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  There  is  no  time  agree- 
ment. The  Senator  has  all  night  long  if 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  there  is  no  time  agree- 
ment and  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  am  suggesting  It 
might  be  well  to  accommodate  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue  to  resume  this  de- 
bate in  the  morning.  If  that  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, if  the  Senator  wishes  to  use  up 
time,  then  I  am  prepared  to  talk. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  EIXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
quick  to  try  to  accommodate  any  Sena- 
tor, including  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

But  those  of  us  here,  though,  have 
stayed  around  with  the  hope,  and  we  are 
not  threatening  to  leave  either,  there 
might  be  a  chance  to  flnish  this  bill  to- 
night. That  has  been  held  out  to  us  as  a 
possibility  in  good  faith.  I  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  cling  to  that  hope. 

I  put  nothing  ahead  of  duties  here,  but 
Senators  do  have  conditions  they  have 
to  meet  elsewhere. 

I  understood  one  group  wanted  to  go 
to  a  ceremonial  for  the  morning  hours 
and  another  group  for  t(Mnorrow  after- 
noon. I  did  not  know  whether  anything 
had  been  worked  out  along  that  line. 

But  just  to  accommodate  Members, 
there  are  quite  a  few  in  those  two  groups. 
I  am  not  in  that  group,  but  I  stiU  think 
if  we  could  keep  going  with  the  spirit  of 
things  here  all  day  almost,  if  we  could 
finish  the  bill  tonight,  we  should  try,  try 
hard.  If  we  could  flnish  the  bill  tonight 
in  the  spirit  of  which  today's  debate  has 
gone,  let  us  make  every  effort  along  that 
line  anyway. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding we  probably  cannot  flnish 
the  bill  tonight.  There  are  still  a  dozen 
or  more  amendments  and  a  couple  of 
those  will  take  considerable  time,  but  it 
was  hoped  we  might  dispose  or  complete 
action  on  this  amendment  tonight. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  had  planned 
on  going  to  Grand  Rapids  tomorrow  but 
about  the  time  I  arrive  we  will  be  taking 
up  the  wheat  section,  so  I  think  I  will 
stay  here. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
regain  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  apologize 
to  my  colleagues.  I  had  a  misunderstand- 
ing. I  understood  that  this  bill  was  going 
to  be  laid  down  earlier  and  we  were  go- 
ing to  take  it  up  in  the  morning.  The 


plans  were  changed  without  my  knowl- 
edge. So  let  us  move  ahead. 

I  do  not  intend  to  talk  at  great  length 
on  this.  I  just  wish  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  for  offering  thia 
amendment  because  I  think  it  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  situation  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here. 

I  have  been  listening  with  great  in- 
terest during  the  debate  on  this  farm 
bill,  and  I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  oa 
many,  many  occasions.  I  think  I  have 
made  myself  quite  clear  that  the  be^c 
farm  bill  that  was  reported  out  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  was  a  bill  that 
was  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  or  satis- 
factory bill  to  report  out  as  a  farm  bill 
and  certainly  not  pwiss  in  this  Chamber. 

But  I  agreed  to  accept  that  because 
I  thought  it  was  the  best  that  we  could 
get  under  the  circumstances,  and  then 
suddenly  out  of  the  blue  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  a  bare  major- 
ity of  the  Agriculture  Committee  changes 
horses  on  us  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
They  come  in  with  what  is  called  a 
compromise  bill  that  does  great  injus- 
tice, in  my  opinion,  to  the  family-sized 
farmer  in  Nebraska. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  pleas  that  have  been  made  in  behalf 
of  the  sugar  producers,  the  pleas  that 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  tobacco 
producers,  and  I  say  to  my  friends  from 
the  tobacco-producing  States,  who  just 
won  a  key  vote  in  this  body  by  three 
votes,  that  they  better  take  a  lo(^  around 
and  see  from  whence  came  those  key 
votes  for  their  program  that  they 
thought  was  so  precious  and  so  impor- 
tant to  the  producers  in  their  States. 

I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka basically  does  flve  things,  but  four  of 
those  things  were  done  after  careful 
consideration  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  all  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  is 
doing  is  to  restore  to  the  levels  reported 
out  after  many  months  of  hearings  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  the  target 
prices  on  com,  wheat,  rice,  and  cotton. 

In  addition  thereto,  it  addresses  once 
again  this  problem  that  we  have  had 
two  previous  votes  on  in  this  body  witti 
regard  to  dairy  price  supports. 

The  amendment  that  is  a  part  of  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  basically  estab- 
lishes at  70  percent  of  parity  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

Basically,  it  is  not  much  different  from 
the  last  amendment  in  this  regard  of- 
fered by  Senator  BoscHwrrz,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  except  that  it  spells 
out  once  and  for  all  that  we  will  have 
once  a  year  instead  of  twice  a  year  ad- 
justments on  dairy  price  support  com- 
modities. 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  other  side 
takes  over  and  argues  against  this  they 
are  going  to  start  talking  about  cost.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  no  one  knows 
for  sure  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be  to 
this  or  any  other  bill. 

If  Senators  do  not  believe  that,  look  at 
the  costs  that  were  estimated  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  March  of  this  year  on  the 
cost  of  borrowing  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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In  March,  the  administration  esti- 
mated that  those  costs  would  average  8.9 
percent  for  all  of  fiscal  1981  and  all  of 
fiscal  1982. 

Most  of  us  knew  and  recognized  that 
that  was  an  unreasonable  figure  at  the 
time. 

In  July,  Just  shortly  before  we  left  for 
our  August  recess,  the  administration 
'fessed  up  in  its  costs  and  it  cost  an  addi- 
tional 117.1  billion  just  for  the  false  esti- 
mates of  the  administration  on  the  cost 
of  borrowing. 

If  we  can  make  a  minor  error  of  $17.1 
billion  from  March  until  August  by  the 
administration,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  get  all  hung  up  here  over  $500 
million  or  |1  billion  cost  on  fundamental 
farm  programs. 

I  hope  that  those  who  have  fought  very 
hard  for  what  they  believe  in  in  thi^ 
Chamber,  minimum  price  support  for 
tobacco,  minimum  price  support  for  pea- 
nuts, and  minimum  price  support  for 
sugar,  will  recognize  and  realize  that  to 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
cotton,  rice.  com.  wheat,  and  basic  70 
percent  of  parity,  which  Is  the  lowest 
price  support  that  we  have  ever  had  for 
dairy  farmers  in  this  country,  this  is  all 
that  we  can  accept.  I  hope  that  they  will 
all  recognize  and  realize  that  many  of 
us  who  supported  them  on  what  they 
thought  their  minimum  needs  were  are 
now  asking  for  their  support  in  return 
to  put  back  the  coalition  hopefully  that 
has  historically  put  together  a  workable 
farm  program  for  this  Nation. 

It  has  been  alluded  to  by  others.  I  want 
to  emphasize  once  again  that  about  the 
only  thing  we  do  well  in  the  United 
States  of  America  anymore  from  a  pro- 
duction standpoint  is  to  produce  food, 
and  if  we  do  not  protect  the  basic  integ- 
rity of  our  food  plant  in  these  United 
States  of  America  we  are  going  to  rue 
the  day  when  we  did  not. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  "Let  us  return  to  the  free 
open  market  In  agriculture."  I  have  stood 
on  this  fioor  before  and  talked  about 
that.  It  is  a  folly. 

I  hear  time  and  time  again  people  say 
that  imder  this  administration  we  are 
going  to  turn  to  a  free  and  open  market. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  today 
In  food,  and  you  had  better  all  imder- 
stand  it.  The  Common  Market  countries 
subsidize  their  agricultural  producers  far 
more  than  we  do  ours. 

We  certainly  know  what  .has  happened 
In  the  past  several  years  with  our  trad- 
ing partner,  the  Japanese.  There  is  not 
a  food  product  that  is  produced  by  our 
food  producers  that  is  not  multiplied  two- 
fold or  threefold  before  it  is  pumped  Into 
the  Japanese  economy.  For  what  reason: 
For  the  reason  openly  stated  by  the 
Japanese  Government  that  they  feel 
that  agricultural  production  in  Japan  is 
fundamentally  necessary  to  their  long- 
term  survival.  Yet  I  find  aU  too  often  in 
the  United  States  of  America  that  we 
take  a  shortsighted  approach. 

This  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  This 
is  a  program  that  might,  just  might— 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  wiU— help  to  guar- 
antee our  farmers,  if  they  agree  to  con- 
trol their  production,  and  that  Is  a  key 
matter  that  has  not  been  brought  up  If 


they  agree  to  control  their  production, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  get  somewhere 
near  the  cost  of  production  without  any 
profit  under  this  minuscule  program  we 
are  offering  them. 

So.  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  hope  you  will  join  with  us 
who  are  simply  saying  that  we  think  it  Is 
important  to  treat  these  people  fairly. 

The  bill  that  was  originally  reported 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture might  not  be  a  fair  bill  in  some  peo- 
ple's estimation,  but  certainly  that  biU 
is  far  better  than  the  "compromise"  that 
was  foisted  on  this  body  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  I  hope  we  can  gamer  the 
votes  to  pass  this  modest  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  take  just  a  moment  or  two.  Before 
I  do  that,  are  there  any  other  speakers 
on  that  side? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Are  there  any  other 
speakers  on  this  side  who  wish  to  speak 
on  this?  No. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  any  quarrel  with  those  who  offer 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  reminded 
again  of  Senator  Talmadge  who  used  to 
shepherd  farm  bills  through  this  body, 
who  would  say  to  us  privately  as  well 
as  for  the  record.  "Do  you  want  a  farm 
bill  or  do  you  want  a  veto?" 

I  am  not  threatening  anyone  but  Just 
suggesting  this  is  going  to  add  $2  billl<Ki 
to  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

This  was  a  bill  reported  from  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  This  Senator  is  on  the 
committee  and  voted  for  it.  But  we  now 
understand  that,  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand now  we  are  going  to  understand 
by  next  Tuesday  night  that,  we  have  not 
even  started  to  cut  the  budget  enough 
to  bring  down  inflation  and  interest 
rates  and  the  things  that  really  affect 
farmers. 

There  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
country  to  ball  out  every  farmer  with 
the  farm  program.  What  the  farmer 
wants  are  lower  interest  rates  and  lower 
inflation  and  fewer  regulations  and, 
above  all,  a  sound  economy. 

He  understands,  at  least  most  farmers 
understand,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
make  sacrifices  or  contributions,  call  it 
what  you  will,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  de- 
bate on  farm  bills  over  the  years.  I  cer- 
tainly sympathize  with  those  who  would 
like  to  do  more  for  the  farmer.  What  they 
really  want  to  add  is  about  $600  million 
for  wheat.  $610  million  for  rice,  $740  mil- 
lion for  dairy,  and  about  $60  million  for 
feed  grains. 

Two  billion  dollars  is  not  a  lot  of 
money,  I  guess,  if  we  had  any  in  the 
Treasury.  If  we  were  not  faced  with  a 
big.  big  deficit  next  year.  We  are  trying 
to  keep  it  down  to  $42.5  billion,  and  this 
is  not  a  way  we  should  start. 

This  Senator  would  hope  that  what  we 
are  doing  after  3  or  4  days  of  debate, 
going  back  and  trying  to  put  everything 
back  in  a  package,  days  we  spent  trying 
to  get  out  of  the  package,  trying  to  get 
some  sanity  in  the  bill— farmers  must 
recognize,  and  most  farmers  do  recognize, 
that  they  have  to  make,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, some  contribution  to  this  economic 


problem  we  have,  too.  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  President  is  committed  to 
turning  this  country  around  and  turning 
the  economy  around,  and  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  with  the.  American  farmer  is 
to  stop  inflation,  control  interest  rates. 
I  do  not  care  how  much  we  appropri- 
ate or  how  much  we  authorize.  That  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is 
going  to  worsen  the  problem. 

I  know  some  people  have  different 
views  on  farm  programs.  Some  farmers 
like  farm  payments,  others  like  to  make 
it  in  the  marketplace.  I  believe  we  have 
the  market-oriented  approach.  I  believe 
that  is  the  approach  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber,  regardless  of  which  side  of  the 
aisle  we  are  on.  have.  So  I  hope  that  if. 
in  fact,  we  are  serious  about  a  farm 
bill — some  would  rather  have  an  issue, 
some  of  us  would  rather  have  a  farm 
bill — ^there  would  be  a  strong  bipartisan 
vote  to  table  this  amendment. 

I  certainly  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  everyone  who  has  spoken,  both  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  they  all  come  from  very  im- 
portant farm  States  with  a  farm  econ- 
omy. But  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
divide  up  the  wheat  money.  $600  million, 
among  all  the  producing  States,  and  $600 
million  with  all  the  corn-producing 
States,  it  might  mean  $200  or  $300  for 
all  of  the  families  of  Nebraska  or  Kan- 
sas, and  that  is  not  enough. 

The  answer,  in  my  view.  Is  to  try  to 
do  what  we  can  to  hold  down  spending, 
including  agriculture,  if  we  are  really 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  the  family  farm  and  all 
the  other  things  we  are  talking  about. 

Yes.  we  did  report  this  from  our  com- 
mittee. We  reported  a  lot  of  farm  bills 
out  of  committees  in  the  past.  That  did 
not  mean  the  administration  had  to 
agree  with  it  or  we  did  not  change  those 
bills  when  they  came  to  the  floor  or  in 
conference. 

I  am  willing  to  say  to  the  Senate  if 
we  can  get  this  farm  bill  back  In  the 
bottle,  get  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle, 
within  the  flgures  recommended  by  the 
administration,  that  they  are  going  to 
pledge  to  keep  that  position  through  the 
conference,  and  to  me  that  means  we  are 
going  to  have  a  farm  bill. 

So  without  any  disrespect  to  anyone 
who  has  talked  on  the  floor,  I  move  to 
table  the  flrst-degree  amendment,  the 
so-called  underlying  amendment.  UP 
amendment  No.  382. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  underlying 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  glad  to  with- 
hold that  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  would  just  like  to 
briefly  make  a  comment  to  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Kansas  whom  I  respect 
very  highly. 

He  has  been  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee with  me  when  we  have  many  times 
attempted  to  flnd  what  the  real  cost  of 
production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
bushel  of  com  was.  and  I  do  not  think 
he  or  I  ever  did  receive  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  these 
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people  who  throw  flgures  aroimd  that  it 
is  going  to  cost  $500  million  here  and 
$200  million  there  I  feel  do  not  have  the 
valid  numbers  to  begin  with. 

I  have  a  Congressional  Budget  OIKce 
figure  here  effective  September  17,  and 
it  says  the  cost  will  be  between  what 
came  out  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  what  was  the  compromise  on 
the  compromise  that  was  arrived  at  with 
the  administration  on  wheat  will  cost 
$430  million;  on  feed  grains  it  will  cost 
$11  million;  on  cotton  it  will  cost  noth- 
ing; and  on  rice  it  will  cost  $120  million, 
and  this  is  somewhere  In  the  vicinity  of 
$561  million  on  the  restoration  of  the 
target  prices.  This  is  a  figure  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  0£Qce  on  the  cost 
estimates. 

When  I  read  accounts  in  the  paper 
about  wind  tunnel  facilities  being  built 
In  Arkansas  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  an  error  is  made  in  construc- 
tion where  they  cannot  get  the  compres- 
sors and  piping  Into  the  building,  and 
now  it  is  going  to  cost  $138  million  to 
correct  that  mistake,  it  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  pretty  good  invest- 
ment to  save  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  other  is  an  architectural  or  en- 
gineering error  which  can  be  covered  up 
by  throwing  more  tax  money  at  it,  and 
nothing  else  will  be  said.  No  one  will  go 
to  jail  and  the  taxpayers  by  next  month 
will  not  even  remember  it  happened. 
Many  of  them  today  do  not  even  know 
what  happened.  But  I  guarantee  there 
are  a  lot  of  farmers  out  there  who  know 
what  is  happening  in  this  Chamber  to- 
night. 

So  I  would  say  this  to  my  colleague 
from  Kansas:  I  agree  that  there  is  an 
additional  cost  burden  on  the  budget. 

But  I  think,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  costs  versus  the  benefits — and  that 
is  what  we  talk  about  in  this  Chamber, 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  to  the  taxpayer, 
what  does  the  taxpayer  get  for  their 
dollar — I  think  it  is  well  worth  spending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  told  me  that 
liad  this  gone  to  the  administration  be- 
fore we  went  on  our  August  recess,  this 
would  have  been  a  bill  in  law  right  now. 
But.  unfortunately,  it  did  not;  it  waited 
until  we  came  back  from  the  August  re- 
cess. It  was  discovered  that  we  need  to 
make  deeper  cuts,  a  few  billion  dollars 
additionally,  and  the  farmers,  once 
again,  having  been  caught  in  the  grain 
embargo,  are  now  caught  in  another 
fiasco. 

So  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  my  amendment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  you 
have  not  requested  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  intend  to  do  that. 

I  wanted  to  say.  very  briefly,  again, 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  both  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  do  think  we  are  suf- 
fering from  an  embargo  that  was  not  im- 
posed by  this  President.  President  Rea- 
gan. But.  again,  we  could  argue  that  and 
try  to  point  the  finger  of  blame. 


But  what  we  are  faced  with,  what 
brought  it  to  my  attention,  I  guess,  was 
Uie  statement  on  the  HUD  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  discussed  this  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah.  He  has 
different  flgures — we  all  have  different 
figures,  depending  on  what  our  point  of 
view  is.  He  says  that  maybe  the  bill 
should  not  be  vetoed  because  it  is  only 
$90  million  over  the  budget.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  are  going  to  send  a 
bill  down  that  is  $2  billion  or  a  billion 
dollars  or  $100  million,  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  it.  Maybe  he  should  not,  but 
I  think  he  will,  and  I  think  the  American 
people  will  appreciate  it  if  he  does. 

I  say  to  all  Senators  that  we  have 
taken  care  of  tobacco,  we  have  taken 
care  of  sugar,  we  have  taken  care  of 
peanuts.  They  are  all  in  this  little  thing 
we  are  putting  together  and  this  could 
undo  it  all.  I  would  say  to  all  of  those 
who  have  been  suffering  through  this 
all  week  to  support  our  motion  to  table 
and  we  might  even  finish  this  bill  tomor- 
row or  next  week  sometime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  wishes  to  advise  Senators  that,  in 
view  of  the  resumption  of  debate,  any 
previous  efforts  to  lodge  a  motion  have 
been  curtailed.  The  Chair  will  now  enter- 
tain the  motion  from  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  first-degree  amendment,  un- 
printed  amendment  No.  382.  That  Ls  the 
underlying  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  That  is 
the  underlying  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment  to  bring  the  dairy  price 
support  program  more  in  line  with  what 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Conunittee 
originally  proposed. 

The  word  around  town  is  that  the  dairy 
price  support  program  is  too  high;  that 
the  President  has  threatened  a  veto  of 
the  farm  bill  if  the  Congress  does  not 
pass  his  proposal.  It  doesn't  seem  quite 
fair,  does  it — to  single  out  one  program 
among  the  many  contained  in  this  bill 
to  threaten  a  veto? 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  just  a  few  lines  from  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  his  constituents  who  tes- 
tified before  his  committee  in  March.  I 
quote: 

Recently.  I  have  been  reading  about  the 
price  support  program  costing  the  govern- 
ment quite  a  bit  of  money  because  of  heavy 
purchases  of  surplus  dairy  products.  In  my 
judgment,  these  surpluses  are  not  because 
milk  prices  are  too  high.  First  of  all  if  they 
were  too  high,  dairy  farmers  wouldn't  be 
quitting.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  over 
3.000  dairy  farmers  in  North  Carolina.  Today, 
there  are  only  1,291.  Of  course,  those  of  us 


remaining  are  much  bigger  than  20  ytmn 
ago.  Wi-  have  more  capital  Invested  and  also 
get  more  from  our  cows  per  hour  of  labor. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  dairy  farmer 
speaking.  It  probably  says  it  all.  Farmers 
have  been  getting  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  large  numbers.  There  are  cur- 
rently about  170,000  U.S.  dairy  farms, 
down  35  percent  since  1969. 

The  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  alone 
lost  about  $5,850  a  year  because  of  the 
elimination  of  the  April  1  adjustment. 
Dairy  farmers  were  singled  out  by  the 
administration  early  this  year,  and  now 
it  appears  they  will  "take  their  licks 
again" — I  hope  not. 

Everyone  knows  about  the  price  In- 
creases dairy  farmers  received  this  past 
year.  The  price  farmers  received  in- 
creased 8  percent.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  to  farmers  of  commodities,  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  labor  advanced  by  12 
percenc  between  December  1979  and  1980. 

The  sale  of  milk  from  U.S.  farms  in 
1980  totaled  about  $16  billion  and  nearly 
$:.  billion  of  these  dollars  went  to  Wis- 
consin farmers.  At  retail  prices,  the  Wis- 
consin dairy  industry  will  contribute  ap- 
proximately $6.5  million  to  the  State's 
economy. 

The  level  of  milk  prices  over  the  years 
has  maintained  the  family  farm.  In  Wis- 
consin, 60  percent  of  faimland  is  owned 
by  operators.  In  Illinois  this  figure  is  40 
percent  and  in  Indiana,  operators  own 
only  37  percent.  The  dairy  farmer  has 
the  resilience  to  stay  in  business  because 
his  labor  and  capital  are  principally  the 
operator's.  Thus,  he  could  survive  as  a 
viable  economic  unit  in  an  economic 
recession. 

The  dairy  economy  in  Wisconsin  pro- 
vides a  sound  dollar  base  for  the  State's 
rural  communities.  The  communities 
provide  the  services  for  the  dairy  far- 
mers. The  tax  base  is  sound,  thus  ade- 
quate schools,  roads,  and  public  services. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  the  value  and  wisd^^m  of 
supporting  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
vote  starts,  there  will  be  no  more  roU- 
call  votes  tonight  after  this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  to  ta- 
ble the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskyi.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

|R<rilcall  Vote  No.  265  Leg.| 
TEAS— 60 


Armstrong 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Salter 

Orassley 

Pell 

Blden 

Hatch 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Harr>-  F.,  Jr 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Bjnxl,  Robert  C.  Hay«kaw« 

Rudmen 

Cannon 

Hetnz 

Schmltt 

Cbalee 

Helms 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Huddle  ston 

Specter 

Oochran 

Humphrey 

Steamls 

Oohen 

Jepaen 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kaaeebaum 

Symms 

Danlortb 

LaxaJt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Long 

Tower 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Ts(in«as 

Dole 

MbthlAS 

Wallop 

Domecici 

Mattlngly 

Wapnef 

East 

McClure 

Welcker 

Oam 

Mitchell 

WUllams 

Oleiui 

Moynlhan 

OoJdwater 

Nickles 
NAYS— 35 

Abdnor 

Exoo 

Mel  Cher 

Andrews 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Ben  teen 

Heflln 

I»r«ssler 

Boren 

HoUings 

Ppoxmlre 

Boechwltz 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

DeConclnl 

Kastan 

SajTbanes 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Sasaer 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Zortrisky 

Engltton 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Craneton 

Murkowski 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  382  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  384 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  review  the  procedures  for  de- 
termining quality  differences  In  the  cotton 
loan  program  and  to  revise  such  proce- 
dures to  more  accurately  reflect  actual 
market  value) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
ScHMrrr.  Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr.  Boren,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
384. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  182,  after  the  first  period  In  line 
24.  Insert  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  sentence,  the  Secretary  may. 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  loan  rate  dif- 
ferences on  the  1982  crop  of  upland  cotton, 
review  the  procedures  and  criteria,  including 
those  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
used  for  determining  quality  differences  lor 
the  loan  program  for  upland  cotton  and,  on 
the  basis  of  such  review,  revise  such  proce- 


dures and  criteria  to  accurately  reflect  the 
actual  market  value  of  upland  cotton.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
disturbed  because  the  current  provisions 
contained  in  S.  884  regarding  the  pre- 
miums and  discounts  for  grade,  staple 
and  micronaire  of  upland  cotton  are  un- 
fair to  producers  of  short-staple  cotton. 

Establishing  quaUty  differences  for  the 
loan  program  whereby  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  gives  equal 
weight  to:  First,  loan  differences  for  the 
proceeding  crop  and  second,  the  market 
differences  for  such  crop  in  the  nine  des- 
ignated United  States  spot  markets  does 
not  allow  for  market  fluctuations  as  han- 
dled in  the  past. 

Annual  State-by-State  quality  statis- 
tics published  by  the  USDA  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  an  almost  minuscule  vol- 
ume of  low  micronaire,  short  staple  cot- 
ton is  traded  in  the  Greenville,  Augusta, 
Montgomery,  Memphis,  Greenwood. 
Phoenix,  and  Fresno  markets.  Price  quo- 
tations from  those  markets,  therefore, 
are  nominal  quotations  made  without  the 
factual  trading  information  necessary  to 
the  furnishing  of  legitimate  price  Infor- 
mation. 

Discoimts  quoted  in  non-Texas  mark- 
ets on  the  small  volume  of  cotton  traded 
therein  are  applied  to  longer  staple, 
higher-grade  cottons  being  bought  for 
use  in  combed  yams  for  dress  shirts, 
sheets,  blouses  and  other  fabrics  in  which 
the  neeping  and  dyeing  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  short  staple,  low  micro- 
naire cotton  are  very  serious  if  not  In- 
tolerable. 

Dallas  and  Lubbock  discounts  apply 
almost  exclusively  to  the  shorter  staple 
cottons  grown  on  the  Texas  Plains,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  and  used  in  card- 
ed yams  for  coarser  fabrics  in  which  oc- 
casional neps  and/or  imperfect  dyeablli- 
ty  are  of  much  less  consequence. 

Over  3,800.000  bales  of  the  1979  U.S. 
crop  had  micronaire  reading  below  the 
3.5  minimum  tenderable  level,  while  only 
about  800,000  bales  of  the  1980  crop  fell 
in  the  low  micronaire  category.  Quality 
differences  and  unusual  market  situa- 
tions must  be  considered  In  order  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  year-to-year  fluctua- 
tions in  the  loan  differences  for  upland 
cotton. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  written  to  me  stating  their 
opposition  to  the  provision  offered  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  and  the  committee  because  it 
reduces  the  Department's  flexibility  In 
setting  loan  differentials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  let- 
ter be  made  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  AoRicoLTintE. 

Office  op  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1,  1981. 
Hon.  John  Tower. 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tower  :  This  letter  Is  to  fol- 
low up  the  conversations  between  our  staffs 
concerning  an  amendment  added  to  the  om- 
nibus farm  bill  (S.  884)  by  Senator  Heflln 
relating  to  cotton  loan  program  premiums 
and  discounts  for  grade,  staple  and  micro- 
naire. 


The  Administration  opposed  this  .imend- 
ment  during  the  committee  mark-up  because 
it  would  remove  the  discretionary  authority 
that  the  Department  now  has  In  setting  cot- 
ton loan  program  differentials.  Beginning 
with  the  1982  crop  the  amendment  would 
require  that  equal  weight  be  given  to  loan 
differences  for  the  preceding  crop  and  to  the 
market  differences  for  such  crop  In  the  nine 
designated  U.S.  spot  markets.  This  would 
prevent  taking  unusual  market  situations 
into  account  and  would  result  In  undesir- 
able year-to-year  fluctuations  In  the  loan 
differences.  Also.  It  would  result  In  larger 
discounts  for  short  staple,  low  micronaire 
cotton,  most  of  which  is  produced  in  west 
Texas. 

We  believe  the  Heflin  Amendment  reduces 
the  Department's  flexibility  in  setting  loan 
differentials  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  sup- 
port Its  adoption. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Ltng. 
Deputy  Secretary. 

Mr.  TOT^'ER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  allow  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  make  a  determlnatlc»i 
that  I  consider  equitable  to  all  cotton 
producers  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
short-staple  cotton  producers  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico.  I  am  joined 
in  this  effort  by  Senators  Bentsen, 
Boren.  Nickles.  Domenici.  and  Schhitt. 

Mr.  JEPSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment before  I  do. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  understanding  in  working  out  this 
solution  to  a  most  vexing  problem.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  great  friend 
and  champion  of  the  American  farmer. 
I  know  that  his  true  Interest  lies,  as  does 
mine,  in  assuring  that  our  Government 
farm  program  will  work  as  smoothly  and 
effectively  as  possible  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  products  in 
the  marketplace. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  recog- 
nized, as  I  have,  that  our  current  system 
of  computing  discounts  and  premiums 
for  the  cotton  loan  program  does  not 
work  as  effectively  as  it  should.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  addressed  this  prob- 
lem during  the  committee  markup  of  this 
bill  by  adding  section  507  to  S.  884. 

Unfortunately,  the  cotton  marketing 
system  is  much  different  in  the  short 
staple  cotton  growing  areas  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  than  it  is  In 
the  long  staple  cotton  growing  area  of 
Alabama. 

Because  of  this,  section  507  of  the  bill 
as  currently  written  will  not  work  for  all 
farmers  as  it  was  intended  to  work. 

Because  cotton  farmers  in  the  short- 
staple  growing  areas  of  west  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  New  Mexico  use  a  cotton  mar- 
keting system  which  is  unique  to  that 
area — a  system  In  which  settlement  pro- 
cedures for  both  cash  and  contract  sales 
of  cotton  are  based  upon  the  discounts 
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specified  for  the  Government  loan  pro- 
gram— this  provision,  unmodified,  would 
have  wreaked  havoc  with  the  cotton 
marketing  system  in  these  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  great 
champion  of  the  farmer,  and  I  know  that 
it  was  not  his  Intention  to  do  this  harm 
to  the  farmers  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Section  507  of  the  bill  appears  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  change  toward  a  more 
market-oriented  system,  an  objective 
with  which  I  agree.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  hearings  were  held  on  this  issue 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  point  out  the  hid- 
den pitfall  in  this  proposal  until  after 
it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  been 
a  great  champion  of  the  American 
farmer  throughout  his  time  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  well  known  for  having  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmer  at  heart.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  willingness  to  reach 
this  compromise  In  order  to  keep  the 
cotton  farmers  of  my  home  area  from 
being  subjected  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  cotton  marketing  system  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  windfall  loss 
to  the  farmer  which  could  have  amount- 
ed to  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  objective  of 
the  cotton  farmers  of  Texas,  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  in  this  issue  is  a 
system  of  discounts  and  premiums  for 
the  cotton  loan  program  which  accu- 
rately reflects  the  actual  market  value 
of  the  various  types  and  qualities  of  cot- 
ton. Indeed,  because  of  the  unique  de- 
pendency of  their  marketing  system 
upon  the  accuracy  of  these  discounts  and 
premiums  they  have  a  greater  and  more 
immediate  stake  than  does  anv  other 
cotton  growing  area  in  assuring  that  this 
system  does  accurately  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  these  various  types  and 
qualities  of  cotton. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  and  the 
impact  of  this  issue  1$  well  Illustrated  by 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Calvin  L.  Brints.  a  cot- 
ton merchant  from  Lubbock.  Tex.  Cot- 
ton buyers  in  the  Lubbock  area  recognize 
the  harm  that  could  be  done  to  the  entire 
cotton  marketing  svstem  of  the  region. 
a  system  which  Is  depended  on  by  both 
buyers  and  sellers  of  cotton.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Brint's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Brints  Cotton  Marketing.  Inc., 

tubbocfc,  Tex.,  July  24. 1981. 
Boa.  Llotd  Bentsen. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bentsen:  My  company  sells 
cotton  worldwide.  We  have  handled  cotton 
from  most  all  the  major  growth  areas  In  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  for  this  letter  Is  to  express 
our  opinion  concerning  the  methods  used  in 
calculating  the  CCC  loan  differences  on  cot- 
ton and  how  the  Lubbock  area  Is  effected. 
For  illustration  purposes  the  August  USDA 


published  quotes  from  three  market  areas 
are  listed  below  for  three  of  the  most  heavily 
produced  qualities  of  cotton  in  the  Lubbock 
area. 


Market 


Orade  and  staple 


Price 
discount 


Montgomery.  Ala 41 

Lubbock.    Tex 41 

Dallas.  Tex 41 

Montgomery.  Ala 42 

Lubbock.   Tex 42 

Dallas,  Tex 42 

Montgomery.  Ala 42 

Lubbock.   Tex 42 

Dallas.    Tex 42 


31 

31 
31 
32 
32 
32 
31 
31 
31 


-21»1 
-678 

-1083 

-2058 
-397 
-912 

-2368 
-797 

-1178 


My  point  is  this:  Lubbock  is  the  cotton 
market  In  which  at  least  95  percent  of  the 
above  qualities  are  produced  and  traded. 
Therefore,  to  use  cash  price  quotes  from 
markets  such  as  Memphis,  TN,  Montgomery, 
AL,  or  Dallas,  TX  to  compute  CCC  loan  dif- 
ferences is  obviously  Improper.  This  Is  true 
for  several  reasons : 

1.  The  above  cited  example  qualities  are 
not  produced  or  traded  In  other  than  the 
Lubbock  market  except  In  minute  quantities. 
I  question  whether  price  quotations  on  actual 
trades  of  these  qualities  can  be  found  except 
In  rare  Instances  in  these  other  markets, 
whereas  cash  trades  can  be  quoted  virtually 
dally  In  the  Lubbock  area. 

2.  "nie  Lubbock  market  Is  the  only  market 
where  cash  prices  are  tied  directly  to  the  CCC 
loan  value,  hence  Its  prices  are  effected  more 
by  changes  In  the  CCC  loan  rate  than  any 
other  market. 

3.  If  there  were  indeed  any  of  the  above 
described  cotton  available  in  these  other 
markets,  I  could  gladly  buy  these  qualities 
In  these  other  markets  at  the  quoted  dis- 
count prices,  ship  the  cotton  to  Lubbock  for 
sale  and  ship  It  back  to  the  southeastern 
United  States  and  realize  terrific  profits. 

We  also  strongly  oppose  the  possible  use  of 
the  1  to  1  ratio  in  these  calculations.  The 
shorter  the  time  period  used  in  the  calcula- 
tion, the  more  drastic  will  be  the  fluctua- 
tions In  the  CCC  loan  discounts  and  therefore 
In  Lubbock  area  prices.  This  price  variation 
interrupts  the  orderly  marketing  of  Lubbock 
cotton  by  preventing  sound  business  deci- 
sions on  forward  crop  contracts  until  after 
the  CCC  loan  differences  are  created  and  pub- 
lished. If  any  ratio  Is  to  be  used,  a  5  to  1  or 
longer  period  should  be  used. 

The  above  comments  center  around  the 
CX;C  loan  differences  for  grade  and  staple. 
The  very  same  points  apply  to  cotton  which 
has  micronaire  values  of  less  than  3.2. 

If  I  may  furnish  further  information  to 
assist  in  correcting  this  inequitable  situation, 
please  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Calvik  L.  Brints. 

President. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  farm  bill,  as  amended,  will 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
view and  revise,  as  necessary,  the  proce- 
dures used  to  determine  the  quality 
differences  for  the  cotton  loan  program 
in  time  for  the  announcement  of  the 
1982  cotton  program. 

However,  this  section  does  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
this  matter.  It  merely  highlights  the  need 
for  improvement  in  the  system  and  gives 
the  Secretary  the  discretion  and  flex- 
ibility necessary  to  see  that  any  recom- 
mended changes  are  In  the  best  interest 
of  all  cotton  farmers. 


The  amendment  added  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  set  up  a  10  member 
study  commission  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  this  issue. 
I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  this  sec- 
tion makes  clear  that  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Secretary  are  not  contingent  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  study 
commission. 

The  only  requirement  of  this  section  is 
that  the  Secretary  complete  this  review 
In  time  for  the  1982  program  announce- 
ment. 

I  must  emphasize  the  importance  of 
meeting  this  tight  time  schedule.  Hope- 
fully, the  recommendations  of  this  study 
commission  will  be  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  a  timely  fashion. 

However,  the  Secretary  is  neither  re- 
quired nor  expected  to  wait  for  a  report 
from  this  commission  if  such  a  delay  will 
jeopardize  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary make  any  needed  changes  in  time 
for  the  1982  program  announcement. 

Mr.  President,  this  compromise  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  discre- 
tion he  needs  to  see  that  the  1982  cotton 
loan  program  meets  the  needs  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  I  urge  him  to 
use  this  discretionary  authority  to  make 
a  review  of  the  procedures  and  policies  of 
all  the  cotton  programs  which  bear  on 
this  issue  both  in  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  and  in  the  Agricultural 
StabiUzation  and  Conservation  Service 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  may  be  Involved. 

This  amendment  removes  the  require- 
ment that  would  result  in  great  harm 
being  done  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  west 
Texas  and  leaves  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  come  up  with  an  equitable 
solution  which  will  take  Into  account  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  various  cotton  growing 
areas  of  this  country.  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  will  yield  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  make  an  announcement 
and  then  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  with  respect  to  the  schedule 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  minority  leader  and 
the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m..  tomor- 
row, Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  spe- 
cial orders  in  favors  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  and  the 
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Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that  following 
that,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.,  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  permitted  to  speak  therein. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOER   FOR   CONSIDERATION    OP   S.    884 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  close 
of  morning  business  tomorrow,  as  herein 
provided  for,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill,  S.  884. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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that  we  have  no  missed  a  stitch,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  on  Friday,  it 
stand  in  recess,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  9:30 
a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—ORDER OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
September  21,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  voting  on  the  nominations  ordered 
for  that  day,  the  Senate  return  to  leg- 
islative session  and  thereafter  recess  at 
the  close  of  business;  that  if  S.  884  has 
not  been  disposed  of  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  it  be  set  aside  until 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  September  22,  and 
that  the  Senate  convene  on  Tuesday, 
September  22,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Before  the  Chair  rules.  I  might  say 
that  the  Senate  will  recall  that  on  Mon- 
day, according  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  time  to  convene  is  9:30  a.m. 
There  is  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  go 
into  executive  session  at  10  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day and  for  the  votes  on  certain  nomina- 
tions, including  the  nomination  of  Judge 
O'Connor  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  begin  at  6  p.m. 
on  Monday. 

The  request  I  have  just  made  will  pro- 
vide, in  effect,  that  we  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow,  beginning  at  10  o'clock.  We 
will  be  on  this  bill  at  11  o'clock.  I  expect 
the  Senate  will  continue  In  session,  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  complete  action  on 
this  bill  tomorrow,  and  that  we  will  be  in 
session  for  that  purpose  until  perhaps  6 
o'clock.  If  we  have  not  finished  this  bill 
tomorrow  by  around  6  o'clock,  this  bill 
will  be  temporarily  laid  aside  until  Tues- 
day, so  that  we  can  complete  the  require- 
ments of  the  order  entered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  nominations  on 
Monday. 

I  put  that  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  an  order  for  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  Friday,  at  the 
close  of  business,  until  Monday  at  9:30 
a.m.?  I  believe  there  is  an  order  for  the 
Senate  to  convene  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  advised  that  there  is 
such  an  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Just  to  make  doubly  sure 


AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACT 
OF  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  884. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    38S 

( Purpose :  To  provide  for  a  study  conmuttee 
to  study  alternative  methods  of  estab- 
lishing values  of  premiums  and  discounts 
for  grade,  staple,  and  mlcronalre  for  the 
upland  cotton  loan  program) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  which  was 
joined  in  by  Senator  Bentsen  and  other 
cosponsors. 

My  proposal,  in  essence,  makes  no 
substantive  change  in  the  proposal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
with  one  exception — under  my  proposal 
there  would  be  established  a  study  com- 
mittee whose  mission  sliall  be  to  study 
alternative  methods  of  establishing  the 
cotton  loan  rate  by  fair  and  equitable 
methods  of  computation  and  procedure. 
As  evidenced  by  the  action  of  our  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  in  formulat- 
ing S.  884  it  spoke  with  one  voice  in  op- 
posing a  loan  level  which  creates  in- 
equalities between  various  cotton  pro- 
ducing areas.  As  stated  in  my  proposal 
the  study  committ«e  "shall  study  alter- 
native methods  of  establishing  values  of 
premiums  and  discounts  for  grade, 
staple,  and  micronaire  for  the  upland 
cotton  loan  program  that  will  accurate- 
ly represent  true  relative  market  values 
and  reflect  actual  market  demand  for 
upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States." 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  committee  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  use  by  him 
in  announcing  the  loan  rate  differences 
for  the  1982  crop  of  upland  cotton. 

This  proposal.  Mr.  President,  has  been 
discussed  with  the  various  growers  and 
I  understand  that  there  is  general  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
our  committee  will  monitor  the  actions 
of  the  study  group  closely  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  actions  of  the  Secretary. 
My  Alabama  cotton  producers  strongly 
feel,  and  I  strongly  agree  with  them  that 
the  time  is  now  for  the  permanent 
establishment  ind  administration  of  an 
equitable  and  consistent  market - 
oriented  cotton  loan  program. 

The  establishment  of  more  accurate 
price  support  differentials  for  differences 
in  grade,  staple,  and  micronaire  for  up- 
land cotton  will  provide  better  stability 
to  the  cotton  program  and  will  allow 
these  differentials  to  more  accurately  re- 
flect their  true  relationship  to  actual 
market  value. 

Cotton  is  merchandised  in  the  United 
States  and  world  markets  on  the  basis  of 


quality,  in  the  terms  grade,  staple  length 
and  micronaire.  To  facilitate  orderly 
marketing,  loan  differentials  for  the  vari- 
ous grades,  staples  and  micronaire  groups 
are  established.  In  establishing  the  differ- 
entials, fair  and  objective  criteria  must 
be  utilized  in  placing  unbiased  loan 
values  on  the  more  desirable  types  and 
discounts  on  the  less  desirable  types. 
Properly  established  differentials  wili 
foster  normal  movement  of  cotton  into 
market  clismnels  and  discourage  produc- 
tion of  the  less  desirable  qualities. 

Current  legislation  is  premised  on 
market  principles,  and  if  production  is  to 
properly  respond  to  market  stimuli,  then, 
the  loan  differences  must  reflect  market 
demand.  This  condition  does  not  now 
exist  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  USDA  arbitrarily  discrimi- 
nates against  the  majority  of  cotton 
farmers  who  produce  good  quality  cotton 
and  benefits  those  who  raise  poor  quali- 
ties. 

Second.  The  loan  value  assigned  by 
USDA  bears  no  relationship  to  the  ac- 
tual market  value. 

Third.  When  these  cottons  are  placed 
in  the  loan  with  falsely  inflated  values 
the  CCC  has  insuflQcient  collateral.  If  the 
cotton  is  taken  over  by  CCC  and  sold,  the 
price  reaUzed  will  reflect  actual  market 
values  resulting  in  substantial  losses  to 
CCC. 

Fourth.  Through  artificial  loan  pre- 
miums and  discounts  the  USDA  arbitrar- 
ily establishes  a  false  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  actual  market  value  of  short 
staple  cotton  produced  in  west  Texas, 
thus  rendering  this  cotton  less  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market. 

This  is  the  only  U.S.  market  which  uti- 
lizes as  a  basis  for  price  the  criteria  so 
much  over  the  loan.  By  artificially  inflat- 
ing the  loan  value  the  USDA  is  stepping 
into  the  market  place  and  increasing  the 
price.  Thus  there  is  no  free  market  in 
West  Texas. 

Fifth.  The  cotton  program  is  a  national 
program  and  the  loan  determinations 
should  be  made  utilizing  the  entire  U.S. 
production  and  price  discovery  system. 
As  presently  administered  by  USDA  the 
cotton  program  is  not  based  upon  the 
free  market  principles  inherent  In  the 
1977  act. 

The  table  appended  to  my  remarks 
illustrates  the  USDA  loan  differences  and 
the  actual  spot  market  differences  for 
staple  length  and  micronaire  from  1975 
through  February  1981.  This  data  clearly 
illustrates  that  there  continues  to  be  a 
wider  discrepancy  between  actual  spot 
market  differences  and  the  USDA  loan 
differences  for  the  lower  grade,  shorter 
staple,  and  lower  micronaire  cottons. 

I  say  again,  the  time  Is  now  for  the 
permanent  establishment  and  adminis- 
tration of  an  equitable  and  consistent 
market  oriented  loan  program.  The 
schedule  of  loan  differences  must  apply 
equally  to  all  areas  of  the  cotton  belt. 

Section  507  will  assure  the  establish- 
ment of  accurate  price  support  differen- 
tials for  differences  in  grade,  staple,  and 
micronaire  for  upland  cotton.  This  pol- 
icy will  more  closely  reflect  current  mar- 
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ket  conditions,  and  provide  continuing 
stability  to  the  program  by  giving  the 
identical  weight  to  the  previous  year's 
loan  differentials. 
I  reemphasize  that  such  action  will 


result  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  na- 
tional average  loan  rates  and  allow  the 
differentials  to  accurately  reflect  their 
true  relationship  to  actual  market  value. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
f  oilows : 


TABLE  1.-60VERNMENT  LOAN  DIFFERENCES  AND  ACTUAL  SPOT  MARKET  DIFFERENCES  FOR  STAPLE  LENGTH  AND  MICRONAIRE.  197S-90 


Staple  lenith  (SLM) 

13/16-29/32" 
Market        Loan 

15/16 

•• 

31/32' 

r 

1  1/32" 

1  1/16" 

13/32 

»» 

I  1/8" 

5/32"  and 

up 

Ytars 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

1975 

1976 

19n 

1979 

1979 

19901 

-712 

-600 

-590 

-525 

-485 

-440 

-337 

-345 

-147 

-150 

57.99 

36.12 

+U 

+? 

■fS 

fllO 

-752 

-605 

-633 

-520 

-554 

-435 

-421 

-335 

-154 

-150 

70.88 

38.92 

•t?s 

t5 



ts 

-Jg 

-589 

—635 

-484 

-545 

-433 

-460 

-370 

-355 

-155 

-150 

52.74 

44.63 

-1-19 

-f30 

-.- 

+*? 

--US 

—744 

-620 

-650 

-525 

-571 

-445 

-470 

-345 

-166 

-150 

61.58 

48.00 

-♦-31 

-t-30 



-M» 

+}S 

-1,008 
-1,505 

—640 

-%)) 

-545 

-754 

-465 

-620 

-365 

-195 

-150 

71.48 

50.23 

-f39 

-(-30 



+m 

+'S 

-695 

-1,278 

-600 

-893 

-510 

-748 

-405 

-204 

-165 

85.94 

48.00 

-1-40 

-1-35 

... 

-H'5 

-H65 

Micronaire 

5.3  and  up 

5.0-5.2 

3.5-4.9 

3. 3-3. 4 

3.0-3.2 

2.7-2.9 

2.6andbclow 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

Market 

Loan 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1979 

1979 

1990' 

110 

iin 

-50 

-50 

0 

0 

-184 

-75 

-489 

-200 

-779 

-350 

- 

1.170 

-550 

115 

105 

-51 

-45 

0 

0 

-132 

-85 

-410 

-230 

-711 

-400 

— 

1,046 

630 

—128 

iin 

-59 

-45 

0 

0 

-103 

-65 

-346 

-200 

-578 

-390 

-865 

-600 

179 

iw 

-92 

-60 

0 

0 

-109 

-60 

-363 

-195 

-590 

-360 

-851 

-555 

182 

135 

-77 

-65 

0 

0 

-378 

-65 

-838 

-225 

-1,416 

-400 

— 

1,949 

-605 

-174 

- 

145 

-80 

-70 

0 

0 

-321 

-95 

-783 

-285 

-1,312 

-490 

1.838 

-720 

<  Au|ust  1980  to  February  1981  spot  marktt  averaie. 

Note:  Formula  to  calculate  loan  differences:  Take  precedinf  year  loan  differences  weithted  X 
times  aiainst  1st  6  or  7  mo  of  current  season  actual  market  differences  wei|tited  1  time.  (Example— 


5 :1  ratio  tor  weitlitin|.)  To  brin(  differences  closer  into  line  would  need  to  liave  1 :1  type  of  w(i|M. 
ing  system. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senators  from  Texas  for  their  efforts 
to  reach  an  amicable  settlement  of  this 
matter. 

Senator  Bentsen  came  to  me  first, 
several  months  ago,  after  this  came  out 
of  the  committee,  and  discussed  this  with 
me.  I  indicated  that  we  might  work  it 
out  with  the  staff  of  Senator  Tower. 
Senator  Tower's  conversations  with  me 
have  been  most  cooperative,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  matter  can  be  resolved 
amicably.  I  thank  both  Senators  from 
Texas  for  their  fine  cooperation  in  this 
coimection. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  tliank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Texas  and  Ala- 
bama for  working  out  this  difference 
of  opinion  about  how  these  discounts 
and  premiums  and  schedules  will  be 
calculated. 

Cotton  farmers  in  the  Southeast  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  abo'it  '^he 
schedule  of  premiums  and  discoimts  used 
by  USDA  for  establishing  loan  rates. 

The  premiums  and  discounts  are  deter- 
mined by  using  various  weights  between 
the  market  price  and  the  previous  year's 
loan  rate  differences  for  grade  and 
staple — that  is  color,  trash  and  length  of 
fiberand  micronaire — that  is  fiber 
fineness. 

The  previous  year's  loan  rate  differ- 
ences have  been  weighted  as  high  as  five 
times  greater  than  the  market  price. 

For  the  1981  loan  rates,  USDA  used  1 
to  1  ratio  for  grade  and  staple  but  5  to  1 
for  micronaire,  with  the  weight  of  5  giv- 
en to  the  previous  year's  loan  differen- 
tials. 

The  provision  contained  In  the  bill 


would  require  USDA  to  weigh  the  previ- 
ous year's  loan  rate  differences  equally 
with  market  prices  differences. 

I  support  moving  toward  market  deter- 
mination of  loam  rates.  I  believe  this 
compromise  does  that,  and  I  congratu- 
late Senators  Heflin  and  Tower  for 
working  out  this  very  controversial  pro- 
vision.       

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  two  Sen- 
ators concerning  their  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard. I  believe  it  is  an  excellent  resolu- 
tion of  a  diCBcult  problem,  and  it  requires 
no  additional  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  so  that 
the  substitute  amendment  will  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  on  both  sides, 
the  Chair  will  now  entertain  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefun) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  number- 
ed 385  to  Mr.  Tower's  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  384. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .<:o  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  to  be  Inserted  b; 
TTP-384  Insert  the  following: 

On  page  182,  line  24,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  study  committee  of  ten 
members,  eight  of  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  cotton  producers,  selected  to  equally 
represent  each  of  the  four  major  geographic 
regions  which  produce  and  market  upland 
cotton,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  repre- 


sentative of  cotton  merchants  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  textile  ♦ 
manufacturers.  The  committee  shall  study 
alernatlve  methods  of  establishing  values  of 
premiums  and  discounts  for  grade,  staple, 
and  micronaire  for  the  upland  cotton  loan 
program  that  wlU  accurately  represent  true 
relative  market  values  and  reflect  actual 
market  demand  for  upland  cotton  oroduced 
In  the  United  States.  The  committee  shall 
submit  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
committee  considers  appropriate.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
loan  rate  differences  for  the  1982  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  review  the  procedures  and 
criteria,  including  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  study  committee  and  the  for- 
mula provided  for  In  the  fifth  sentence  of 
this  section,  used  for  determining  quality 
differences,  including  the  loan  differentials 
for  grade  staples,  and  micronaire  for  the  up- 
land cotton  loan  program  and,  on  the  basis 
of  such  review,  revise  such  procedures  and 
criteria  to  accurately  reflect  the  actual  mar- 
ket value  of  upland  cotton  produced  In  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  would,  of  course,  prefer  the  Bentsen- 
Tower  -  Schmitt  -  Domenici  -  Nickles- 
Boren  amendment  in  its  original  form. 
However.  I  recognize  the  facts  of  life. 

Therefore.  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  consideration  in  working  out  a  very 
difficult  problem  among  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  respective  cotton  States.  I 
offer  my  thanks  to  him.  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  substitute. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Senator  Helms.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  compromise  reached  by 
the  parties.  I  have  been  advised  that 
Senator  Huddleston  has  no  objection, 
and  we  are  ready  to  vote. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    all 

time  yielded  back  on  the  second  degree 
amendment? 
Mr.  HEFUN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  second  degree 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  385)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  that  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  and  speaking  for  the  com- 
mittee and  as  the  bill's  manager,  that  I 
am  ready  to  accept  an  amendment  which 
constitutes  a  compromise  between  sec- 
tion 507  of  S.  884,  cotton  loan  calcula- 
tion, and  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 
While  originally  we  thought  that  our 
markup  process  had  addressed  all  the 
outstanding  issues  related  to  the  cotton 
loan  calculation,  new  information 
brought  forward  by  the  Texas  delegation 
contested  that  interpretation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  compromise  reached  by 
the  different  parties  involved  regarding 
this  issue  and  wish  to  state  for  the 
record  that  this  compromise  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  legislative  process  at 
work  and  proof  that  Senate  members 
Are  committed  to  conduct  their  affairs 
within  a  spirit  of  compromise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  384)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    388 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  release  bee  germ  plasm  to  the 
public) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
propoeea  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 384. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIcrER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  235.  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

"AtJTHORlTT    TO    RELEASE    BEE    GERM    PLASM 

"Sec.  1112.  SecUon  103  of  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  tJ.S.C. 


283)  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  'azid  may  release  bee  germ 
plasm  to  the  public'.". 

[The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  12  o'clock  midnight.] 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  bee  germ 
pl&sm  to  the  public. 

Research  has  been  imderway  since  the 
mid-1930's  to  develop  a  strain  of  bees 
that  could  be  used  by  beekeepers  to  in- 
crease honey  production  and  crop  polli- 
nation. The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  preparing  to  release  honey 
bee  germ  plasm — virgin  or  inseminated 
queens  and  sperm — to  the  beekeeping 
public.  TTiese  bees  are  exceptionally 
gentle,  highly  productive,  and  winter 
well  in  northern  climates.  However,  the 
Secretary  must  be  given  the  authority 
to  release  the  germ  plasm  to  the  public. 

Beekeepers  all  around  the  country  are 
anxious  to  use  the  germ  plasm  to  im- 
prove their  crops.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment,  which  has  no  fi- 
nancial impact,  is  simply  an  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Department  to  release  the 
product  of  the  research  by  the  Depart- 
ment over  the  years  and  has  no  budget- 
ary imi>act.  It  is  my  understanding  it 
has  been  cleared  by  the  administration 
and  by  both  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  explicitly  grant  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  release  bee  germ  plasm  to  members 
of  the  public.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  htis  develooed  this 
germ  plasm  and  now  seeks  explicit  au- 
thority for  its  release  to  the  public.  The 
Secretary  has  similar  authority  to  re- 
lease seeds  and  plants  developed  by  the 
Department  to  members  of  the  public  (7 
U.S.C.  2201). 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  amendment 
would  be  beneficial  to  beekeepers  and 
farmers  and  the  general  public.  Conse- 
quently, I  would  be  willing  to  accept  it 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  386)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tn>  amendment  no.  sst 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  development  of 

an  effective  plan  to  deal  with  the  adverse 

Impact  of  suspensions  on  export  sales  of 

agricultural  commodities) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprlnted  amendment  on 
behalf  of  my  self.  Senator  Boschwitz, 
and  Senator  Jepsen,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  ORAasLXT), 
for  himself,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  and  Mr.  Jepsen. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
387. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  245,  between  lines  2  and  3.  lu- 
sert  the  following  new  section : 
development  op  plans  to  alleviate  adverse 

IMPACT    OP    export    EMBARGOES    ON    AGRICUL- 
TURAL commodities 

Sec.  1205.  (a)  In  order  to  alleviate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  adverse  Im- 
pact on  farmers,  elevator  operators,  common 
carriers,  and  exporters  of  agricultural  com- 
modities when  the  President  or  other  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  causes  the  export  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  any  country  or  area 
of  the  world  to  be  suspended  or  restricted, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall — 

( 1 )  develop  a  comprehensive  contingency 
plan  that  Includes — 

(A)  an  assessment  of  existing  farm  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
such  programs  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  the 
Secretary  to  efficiently  and  effectively  offset 
the  adverse  impact  of  such  a  suspension  or 
restriction  on  farmers,  elevator  operators, 
common  carriers,  and  exporters  of  commodi- 
ties provided  for  under  such  programs. 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  kinds  and  avail- 
ability of  Information  needed  to  determine, 
on  an  emergency  basis,  the  extent  and  se- 
verity of  the  Impact  of  such  a  suspension  or 
restriction  on  producers,  elevator  operators, 
common  carriers,  and  exporters;  and 

(C)  the  development  of  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  extent,  If  any,  to  which  the  im- 
pact of  such  a  suspension  or  restriction 
should  be  offset  In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
sectors  referred  to  In  subclause  (B); 

(2)  for  any  embargo  for  which  compensa- 
tion Is  not  provided  under  section  1204  of 
this  bill,  develop  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  for  changes  in 
existing  agricultural  programs,  or  for  new 
programs,  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary to  handle  effectively;  efficiently,  eco- 
nomically, and  fairly  the  Impact  of  any 
such  suspension  or  restriction;  and 

(3)  for  any  embargo  for  which  compen- 
sation Is  provided  under  section  1204  of  this 
bill,  develop  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  Implementing  and  administering 
section  1204; 

(4)  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, before  such  corporation  purchases 
any  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting 
the  Impact  of  a  commodity  suspension  or 
restriction,  to— 

(A)  prepare  an  economic  Justification  for 
each  commodity  Involved  In  the  suspension 
to  deternUne  if  such  a  purchase  Is  neces- 
sary; 

(B)  estimate  any  suspension-related  bene- 
fits and  detrimental  effect  to  the  exporters, 
and  use  both  estimates  In  determining  the 
extent.  If  any.  Federal  assistance  is  needed; 
and 

(C)  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  limit  Its  purchases  to  only  those 
types  and  grades  of  commodities  suspended 
from  shipment  and  to  make  such  purchases 
at  prices  at  or  near  the  current  market 
prices. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  l>een  cleared  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  commend  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee for  its  fine  work  in  developing  its 
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embcu'go  protection  provision.  It  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  the  committee's  in- 
sight and  sensitivity  to  how  terribly 
wrong  selective  embargoes  against  agri- 
culture products  can  be. 

Some  may  argue  that  this  provision  is 
too  restrictive,  that  it  would  cost  too 
much.  TTiese  people  simply  miss  the 
point.  The  principle  reason  for  this  pro- 
vision is  to  make  it  highly  unlikely  that 
another  irresponsible  selective  embargo 
a«ains<t  agriculture  products  will  ever  be 
imposed  again. 

If  at  some  future  date  an  embargo  of 
exports  is  viewed  to  be  necessary  and  is 
in  our  national  interest,  then  there  is 
no  reason  on  Earth  why  it  should  not  be 
imposed  against  all  exports.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  legitimate  reason  to  single 
out  our  fanners  to  carry  the  burden  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

It  may  be  a  politically  easy  decision 
to  single  out  farmers,  since  they  make  up 
only  about  3  percent  of  our  population, 
but  that,  as  you  all  know,  is  a  pretty  poor 
reason. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  agriculture 
products  are  proven  to  be  an  effective 
foreign  policy  tool — a  highly  question- 
able proposition  in  light  of  the  dismal 
failure  of  the  Soviet  embargo — but  if  it 
is  decided  for  some  reason  food  and  fiber 
should  be  utilized  as  a  major  foreign 
policy  tool,  then  all  Americans,  not  just 
farmers,  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  this 
tool. 

In  summary,  I  see  no  evidence  that 
embargo  protection  provision  is  out  of 
line  and  I  urge  defeat  of  any  amend- 
ment that  is  aimed  at  watering  it  down. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment,  however, 
that  I  think  will  nicely  compliment  the 
present  provision.  This  amendment 
adopts  various  recommendations  from  a 
recent  General  Accounting  OflBce  report 
that  I  received  during  the  latter  part 
o'  July.  Thi.'!  report,  which  resulted  from 
a  request  of  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  last  year,  centers  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  efforts  to  offset 
the  impact  of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo. 

It  should  be  an  understatement  to  say 
that  I  am  disturbed  by  what  I  have 
learned  from  this  report.  It  is  clear  that 
the  embargo  was  imposed  in  such  haste 
that  the  USDA  nad  InsufBcient  time  to 
adequately  analyze  the  effects  and  im- 
pact of  the  embargo  on  our  agricultural 
community  and  to  develop  an  effective 
plan  to  mitigate  this  impact.  This  haste 
led  to  mistakes,  very  questionable  pur- 
chase agreements,  with  exporters,  and 
inefficient  administration  that  resulted 
in  unnecessary  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  exasperated  the  already 
tremendous  burden  that  was  forced  upon 
the  American  farmer. 

I  am  submitting  the  digest  of  this  GAO 
report  into  the  Record.  I  urge  everyone 
to  take  a  look  at  it.  This  report  clearly 
points  out  the  need  for  the  USDA  to  de- 
velop a  contingency  plan  to  help  insure 
that  the  effects  of  any  future  suspensions 
are  offset  in  a  more  eflBcient  and  timely 
manner.  This  plan  should  include  an  as- 
sessment of  existing  farm  programs  to 
determine  if  they  are  flexible  enough  to 


effectively  offset  the  impact  of  an  em- 
bargo; an  evaluation  of  the  types  and 
availability  of  necessary  information  to 
determine  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
embargo,  not  only  on  farmers,  but  also 
elevator  operators,  common  carriers,  and 
exporters:  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
impact  of  the  embargo  should  be  offset. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  should  de- 
velop and  submit  to  Congress  recommen- 
dations for  program  changes  or  new  pro- 
grams that  will  help  with  the  mitigation 
of  the  impact  of  embargoes.  My  amend- 
ment requires  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  handle  more  responsibly  fu- 
ture purchases  of  contracts  aimed  at 
mitigating  the  impact  of  embargoes. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  now,  that  in  no 
way  is  it  my  intention  that  this  amend- 
ment in  any  way  to  replace  any  portion 
of  the  present  embargo  protection  pro- 
vision of  the  farm  bill.  On  the  contrary, 
this  amendment  will  help  more  eflflciently 
and  effectively  implement  the  present 
provision.  Furthermore,  my  amendment 
requires  planning  to  cover  all  embargoes, 
whether  they  are  selective  or  across  the 
board. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  for  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  GAO 
report  to  which  I  made  reference  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OAO  Report 

On  January  4,  1980.  the  President  an- 
nounced that  for  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  reasons,  the  Federal  Government  was 
suspending  the  shipment  of  about  18  million 
metric  tons  of  agricultural  commodities — 
primarily  wheat  and  corn — to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  President  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  take  actions  to  offset 
the  suspension's  impact  on  farmers. 

These  offsetting  actions,  most  of  which 
were  concerned  with  stabilizing  market 
prices.  Included: 

Reimovlng  the  suspended  grain  from  the 
market  by  Increasing  the  wheat  and  corn 
price-support  loan  rates,  adjusting  the 
farmer-owned  reserve  program,  and  purchas- 
ing grain  directly  from  farmers  and  country 
grain  elevators,  and 

Purchasing  exporters'  undellverable  grain 
contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  attempted  to  offset  a  sus- 
pension's Impact  on  the  U.S.  agricultural  sec- 
tor. In  April  and  May  1980  eight  Members  of 
Congress  asked  OAO  to  Investigate  and  re- 
port on  various  Federal  actions  concerning 
the  su^ension. 

Lack  of  time  to  adequately  plan  offsetting 
actions: 

Because  of  the  short  time  between  the  de- 
cision to  siispend  shipments  and  the  suspen- 
sion's announcement.  Agriculture  was  not 
able  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  suspension's 
potential  impact  and  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  offsetting  actions. 

The  planning  caused  Agriculture  to  (1) 
erroneously  anticipate  that  the  farmer- 
owned  reserve  would  efficiently  remove  the 
undellverable  grain,  (2)  purchase  the  ex- 
porters' Soviet  contracts  valued  at  about  $2.4 
billion  with  little  documentation  that  such 
purchase  was  necessary,  and  (3)  Inefficiently 
implement  the  offsetting  actions.  It  took 
Agriculture  almost  6  months  to  complete 
these  actions. 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979,  any  administration  may  suspend  the 


export  of  agricultural  commodities.  Such  ac- 
tion may  have  severe  effects  on  the  grain  pro- 
duction and  marketing  industries.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  important  that  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  the  various  actions  or  combination 
of  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  most  effi- 
ciently offset  the  potential  Impact  of  any 
future  suspensions  be  Identified  and  an- 
alyzed. 

Implementation  of  offsetting  actions  In- 
creased costs  and  losses : 

Agriculture's  purchase  and  resale  of  the 
exporters'  Soviet  contracts  and  its  purchase 
of  corn  and  wheat  from  farmers  were  two 
major  actions  taken  to  offset  the  supenslon'* 
Impact.  Agriculture  Implemented  these  ac- 
tions In  a  manner  which  led  to  Federal 
losses  or  Increased  Federal  costs. 

Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion purchased  a  total  of  202  exporters'  con- 
tracts Involving  14.4  million  metric  tons  of 
corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  soybean  products 
valued  at  about  (2.4  billion.  The  Corporation 
and  exporters  agreed  to  deductions  from  the 
contract  prices  for  exporters'  profits  and 
short-Inventory  positions,  if  applicable. 
These  deductions  are  to  be  made  at  final 
settlement. 

The  contracts  called  for  delivery  between 
January  and  August  1980;  however.  Agricul- 
ture negotiated  delayed  delivery  dates  with 
the  exporters  for  most  contracts  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  about  $163  million.  Between 
March  27  and  August  7, 1980.  the  Corporation 
resold  these  contracts,  mostly  to  the  same 
exporters,  for  about  $2.1  bllUon,  resultlni;  In 
a  provisional  loss  to  the  Government  of 
about  $475  million  pending  final  settlement. 

The  Corporation  could  have  decreased  this 
loss  by  about  $75.5  million  If  it  had  not  made 
a  questionable  purchase  of  soybean  and  soy- 
bean product  contracts. 

The  Corporation  required  that  an  amount 
i)e  deducted  from  the  contract  purchase  price 
if  an  exporter  had  not  yet  purchased  grain 
to  fully  cover  its  Soviet  sales.  However,  this 
deduction  does  not  cover  the  exporters'  prs- 
suspenslon  sales  to  countries  other  than  the 
Soviet  Union  for  which  the  exporters  had 
not  yet  purchased  grain.  Because  of  the 
lower  grain  prices  caused  by  the  suspension, 
the  exporters  may  have  realized  greater  prof- 
Its  than  they  anticipated  on  these  sales.  In 
determining  action  to  offset  the  suspension's 
Impact,  the  Corporation  should  have  consid- 
ered all  potential  profits  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension. 

The  Corporation  also  entered  into  43.939 
separate  contracts  with  fanners  and  ;^aln 
elevators  to  purchase  4.1  million  metric  tons 
of  corn  and  4.2  million  metric  tons  of  wheat 
at  a  cost  of  about  $978  million.  If  the  Corpo- 
ration continues  to  own  much  of  this  grain 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981,  It  will  spend 
about  $141  million  to  store,  handle,  and 
transport  the  purchased  grain. 

The  Corporation  purchased  grain  at  prices 
substantially  above  market  prices,  pur- 
chased some  low-quality  grain  at  high 
prices,  and  purchased  wheat  varieties  not 
involved  In  the  suspension.  These  actions 
unduly  increased  Federal  purchase  costs. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  if  the  grain 
purchase  will  result  in  a  net  gain  or  loss 
until  the  Corporation  sells  the  grain. 

Agriculture  also  experienced  problems  in 
administering  the  purchase  program.  For 
example.  Agriculture's  State  and  county  of- 
fices could  not  answer  farmers'  questions 
because  of  the  untimely  dissemination  of 
purchase  Instructions.  C>fflcials  in  most  of 
the  4  State  and  15  county  offices  OAO  visited 
stressed  the  purchase  program's  administra- 
tive problems. 

Recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture : 

To  help  ensure  that  the  effects  of  any  fu- 
ture suspensions  are  offset  in  a  more  orderly, 
systematic,  and  timely  manner,  the  Secre- 
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tary  should  develop  and  keep  current  a  con- 
tingency plan  that  would  Include : 

An  aaseasment  of  existing  farm  programs 
to  determine  If  they  are  flexible  enough  to 
efficiently  and  effectively  offset  the  Impact  of 
a  grain  sales  suspension  on  farmers; 

An  evaluation  of  the  types  and  availabil- 
ity of  data  needed  to  determine  on  short 
notice  the  extent  and  severity  of  a  suspen- 
sion's impact  on  farmers,  grain  elevators, 
grain  transporters,  and  exporters;  and 

An  analysis  of  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which 
the  Impact  on  each  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tors should  be  offset. 

After  assessing  existing  farm  programs, 
the  Secretary  should  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  modifying  the  existing  programs 
or  Instituting  new  programs  that  the  Secre- 
tary finds  are  necessary  in  developing  a  con- 
tingency plan. 

If  the  Corporation  again  considers  pur- 
chasing exporters'  contracts  to  offset  the  Im- 
pact of  future  suspensions,  the  Secretary 
should  direct  It  to: 

Prepare  an  economic  jxistlflcatlon  for  each 
commodity  Involved  In  the  suspension  to 
determine  If  such  purchase  Is  necessary; 
and 

Estimate  any  suspension-related  benefits 
and  detrimental  effects  to  the  exporters, 
and  vise  both  estimates  In  determining  the 
extent  of  Federal  assistance  needed. 

If  the  Corporation  again  considers  open 
market  purchases  as  an  offsetting  action, 
the  Secretary  should  direct  It  to  purchase 
only  the  types  and  grades  of  commodities 
suspended  from  shipment  and  to  make  such 
purchases  at  prices  at  or  near  the  existing 
market  prices. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  In 
short  explanation,  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment complements  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  embargo  protection  that  are  in 
the  bill  and  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  re- 
port by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  suggested  that  in  the  future  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  a  contingency  plan  if  there 
ever  be  a  future  embargo,  and  this 
amendment  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Grassley's  amendment  on  embargo  pro- 
tection which  stems  from  the  recently 
released  GAO  report  titled  "Lessons  to 
be  Learned  Prom  Offsetting  the  Impact 
of  the  Soviet  Grain  Sales  Suspension," 
I  believe  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  The 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop a  contingency  plan  for  remedial 
action  to  be  taken  upon  embargo  promul- 
gation. Such  plan  would  include  an  as- 
sessment of  existing  farm  programs,  an 
evaluation  of  available  information  and 
the  development  of  criteria  in  order  to 
determine  the  extent  of  offset  needed  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  producers,  eleva- 
tor operators,  common  carriers,  and  ex- 
porters. In  addition,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  submit  to  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  existing  agri- 
cultural programs  to  more  effectively 
handle  the  impact  of  an  embargo.  Final- 
ly, the  Department's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  have  to  justify  any 
purchase  of  contracts  prior  to  taking 
the  action. 


Aware  of  the  importance  that  Senator 
Grassley  attaches  to  this  amendment 
and  my  assessment  that  it  provides  a 
useful  complement  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  endorse  its  inclusion  into 
S.  884. 

We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  387)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trP   AMKITDMENT    NO.    388 

(Purpose:  To  provide  assistance  to  a  farmer 
who  removes  his  land  from  production  for 
the  purpose  of  Installing  pernuuient  con- 
servation measures) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  second  unprlnted  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ghasslbt) 
for  himself  and  BJr.  Jepsen  proposes  un- 
prlnted amendment  No.  388. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  344,  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following: 

PATMRfTS  rOR  LAND  KEMOVED  FROM  PRODUCTION 
rOR  CONSERVATION   PURPOSES 

Sec.  1646.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ments to  owners  and  operators  of  cropland 
located  in  counties  where  the  soil  normally 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  at  least  four  Inches 
annually  who  remove  such  land  from  agri- 
cultural production  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year  for  the  purpose  of  Installing 
enduring  conservation  measures  which  In- 
volve excavation  of  the  soil.  The  payments 
under  such  contracts  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  of 
cropland  removed  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  such  purpose  multiplied  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
typical  annual  rent  paid  for  similar  land  in 
the  county.  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  under  this  subtitle  with  respect  to 
any  conservation  measure  without  approval 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  district 
board  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  is 
located,  and  may  not.  In  the  aggregate,  be 
provided  in  any  year  with  respect  to  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  crop- 
land in  any  county. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  also  cosponsored  by  my 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen). 


This  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have  dis- 
cretionary authority. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Is  this  amendment  No. 
532?  What  was  the  number  again? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Since  we  made  the 
changes  this  would  be  an  unprlnted 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
advised  that  tills  is  unprlnted  amend- 
ment No.  388. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Is  this  the  substitute  for 
it?  Did  the  Senator  modify  amendment 
532? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes;  we  did  modify  it. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Is  that  now  UP  amend- 
ment No.  388? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not 
have  the  number  for  it.  We  made  the 
changes. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  We  have  a  printed 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  correct.  Printed 
amendment  532,  I  am  so  advised,  deals 
with  the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  It  is  a  modilied 
amendment  532. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mi-.  President,  for  our 
edification  will  the  clerk  please  read  the 
modification? 

The  only  thing  we  have  in  our  hands 
is  amendment  No.  532. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ask  the  clerk  to  state  the 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  for  a  moment.  The 
amendment  is  momentarily  out  of  the 
Chamber  being  duplicated. 

The  clerk  will  now  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  to  provide  assistance  to 
a  farmer  who  removes  his  land  from 
production  for  the  purpose  of  installing 
permanent  conservation  measures.  Pay- 
ments would  be  made  to  farmers,  up  to, 
but  not  above  one-half  the  average  an- 
nual rental  rate,  for  land  taken  out  of 
production  during  the  year  that  the  con- 
servation structures  are  installed. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  payments  to  farmers, 
in  counties  where  the  soil  normally 
freezes  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  4 
inches  annually,  who  removes  his  land 
from  production  to  construct  permanent 
conservation  measures. 

The  level  of  the  payments  would  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary — ^what- 
ever he  views  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program;  however,  the  payment  can- 
not exceed  one-half  the  average  annual 
rental  rate  for  similar  land  in  the  coun- 
ty. Furthermore,  no  more  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  land  in  any  coimty 
may  be  covered  under  this  program  in 
any  year. 

Assistance  would  require  the  approval 
of  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict board  for  the  district  In  which  the 
land  is  located. 
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In  the  past,  set-aside  or  land  diver- 
sion programs  were  utilized  quite  fre- 
quently. It  was  common  for  farmers  to 
take  land  out  of  production  that  needed 
conservation  structures.  The  structures 
could  be  built  during  the  growing  sea- 
son as  a  result  of  these  programs. 

However,  in  recent  years,  set-asides 
and  land  deversion  programs  have  been 
imiriemented  less  frequently.  Con- 
sequently, the  opportunity  to  do  major 
conservation  work  that  requires  move- 
ment of  soil  is  diminished  in  areas  that 
experience  heavy  freezes  during  the 
winter.  There  are  only  a  few  short  weeks 
following  harvest  and  before  planting 
that  could  be  used  in  these  areas  for  this 
type  of  conservation  work,  therefore, 
these  farmers  will  generally  have  to  re- 
move land  from  production  for  the  en- 
tire year  if  they  construct  these  con- 
servation structures.  This  limitation,  un- 
shared by  Southern  area  farmers,  has 
retarded  the  progress  of  soil  conser\'atioxi 
efforts  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  urge  support  for  this  needed  and  use- 
ful amendment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  feel 
this  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  There  is  no  objection  on 
the  other  side  and  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  388)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT     NO.     389 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  making  of  defi- 
ciency payments  to  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions under  the  programs  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
339. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OTFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  223,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  on  page  224  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(6)  No  payment  (excluding  disaster  pay- 
ments) may  be  made  under  any  of  the  annual 
programs  established  under  the  Agricultural 


Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  uplanrl 
cotton,  and  rice  to  any  State  or  to  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  agency  of  any  State! 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  This  is  a  relatively  simple 
amendment  and  one  which  would  close 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  loophole  in 
the  bill. 

Under  existing  law,  the  States  which 
run  prison  farms  and  county  farms  are 
eligible  to  receive  deficiency  payments. 
Payments  totaling  about  $1.7  million— I 
say  million — were  received  in  1978, 
which  was  the  last  year  that  such  pay- 
ments were  made. 

But  this  program  was  not  intended  to 
benefit  States.  It  is  not  a  revenue-shar- 
ing program. 

The  program  of  deficiency  payments  is 
intended  to  benefit  fanners  and  I,  there- 
fore, in  this  amendment  would  close  that 
loophole  and  make  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions Ineligible  to  receive  these  pay- 
ments. 

Again  the  amoimt  of  money  is  small. 
I  am  even  a  littl.  bit  reluctant  at  this 
hour,  and  having  heard  so  much  about 
billions  today,  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  simply  saves  $1.7  million.  But, 
perhaps,  if  we  put  enough  of  these 
amendments  together,  we  can  get  up  into 
the  billion-dollar  range. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the  aver- 
age loss  to  about  30  States  would  be 
about  $60,000,  and  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  to  the  minority,  ranking 
minority,  member  as  well. 

This  simple  amendment  would  correct 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  loophole  In  the 
farm  bill.  Under  present  law.  State  gov- 
ernments are  eligible  to  receive  defi- 
ciency payments.  S.  884  does  not  change 
the  law  and  therefore  would  allow  States 
and  counties  to  continue  to  receive  these 
payments. 

Deficiency  payments  were  devised  to 
supplement  farm  income  in  bad  years 
without  raising  commodity  prices.  Pre- 
sumably, such  payments  give  farmers  the 
capital  necessary  to  continue  their  op- 
erations, in  hopes  of  better  prices  the 
next  year. 

This  is  not  a  revenue-sharing  measure 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  participating  In 
this  program.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
they  are  and  I  cannot  believe  that  It  was 
intended  that  they  should  qualify  for 
payments. 

Many  of  the  payments  are  going  to 
State  departments  of  corrections  and 
county  governments.  My  amendment 
would  prevent  such  operations  from  re- 
ceiving deficiency  payments. 

My  amendment  is  drafted,  however,  so 
that  if  an  individual  farmer  leases  land 
from  a  State  or  local  unit  of  government 
that  that  farmer  would  be  eligible  for 
deficiency  payments,  so  as  to  not  dis- 
criminate between  owners  and  tenants. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  fairly  noncon- 
troverslal  amendment  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  In  closing  this  small 
loophole  In  S.  884. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  Payments  to  State  Insti- 
tutions have  not  been  large.  No  payments 
were  made  in  1980,  payments  were  only 
$182,000  in  1979  and  no  payments  were 
made  in  1978. 

I  wonder  if  any  payments  were  appro- 
priate. Deficiency  payments  are  a  hand 
extended  by  the  Government  to  help 
farmers  over  a  difficult  year.  I  frankly 
believe  a  State  institution  Is  In  a  better 
position  to  weather  a  poor  year  than  a 
small  farmer.  We  should  not  be  in  a  pxKl- 
tion  of  underwriting  a  State  operation. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment,  "nils  body  accepted  lan- 
guage similiar  to  this  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  it  Is  acceptable  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  <  putting  the 
question). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  389)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

There  is  a  second  amendment  which  I 
am  scheduled  to  offer.  I  am  going  to 
withhold  that  at  this  time.  Whether  I 
offer  it  tomorrow  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  whether  I  am  here  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  extends  special  gratitude  for  with- 
holding the  amendment  tonight. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Should  the  Senator  de- 
cide not  to  offer  It  will  we  be  notified  by 
phone  or  mall  or  what? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  We  will  do  it  the  quick 
way.  We  will  do  It  by  mall.  (Laughter.] 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Iowa  for  sug- 
gesting that.  The  first  thing  in  the  mwn- 
ing  my  office  will  notify  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  am  here  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(The     following     routine     morning 
business  was  transacted  during  the  day : ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 
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cnie  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:50  a.in.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  4241.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  11:21  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJ.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1082,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  read  twice  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4241.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HJ.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-1944.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  In  the  case  of  The  Kez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  v.  The  United  States, 
No.  179A:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-1946.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  SUtes  Metric  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  an 
issue  related  to  the  voluntary  metric  conver- 
sion process;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-194a.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  application  for  repayment 
of  excess  royalty  payments  by  Ocean  Pro- 
duction Company:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1947.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,   transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  an  application  for  repayment 
of  excess  royalty  payments  by  Shell  Oil 
Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1948.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  application  for  repayment 
of  excess  royalty  payments  by  Texaco,  In- 
corporated; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1949.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  application  for  repayment 
of  excess  royalty  payments  by  Sbell  Oil 
Company:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natvu-al  Resources. 

EC-1950.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  September  10,  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1951.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  states, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Qreater  Use  of  Exemplary  Education 
Programs  Could  Improve  Education  For  Dis- 
advanuged  Children";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-417.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Mission.  Texas,  urging  congressional  cooper- 
ation with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  strengthen  the  Nation's  military; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-418.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Deaf,  relating  to 
telephone  equipment  for  persons  who  wear 
hearing  aids;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-419.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources : 

"SCNATC    CONCURRBNT   RiSOLtTTION    NO.    602 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi have  always  been  leaders  In  support- 
ing matters  involving  the  national  interest; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi continue  to  support  well-docu- 
mented matters  of  national  interest;  and 

"Whereas,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  storage  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  from  other  states  at  sites  within  Mis- 
sissippi; and 

"WhereM.  no  one  knows  what  the  long- 
range  effect  of  such  storage  will  be;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mississippi  Legislature  op- 
poses the  use  of  salt  domes  in  Mississippi  for 
storage  of  high-level  radioactive  waste;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mississippi  Energy  and 
Transportation  Board  has  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating,  develop- 
ing, and  reviewing  all  high-level  nuclear 
waste  activities  in  the  State  of  Mlaslsslppl; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Energy  and  Transportation 
Board  has  coordinated  the  efforts  of  other 
agencies  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  state's 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  in  assessing 
previous  program  efforts,  including  studies 
and  subsequent  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  and/or  ite  contractors;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Mississippi's  assess- 
ment of  the  studies  that  have  been  con- 
ducted to  date  has  stated  that  the  studies 


have  not  been  totally  objective,  inadequate 
regard  for  sociological  issues  is  in  evidence 
critical  geotechnlcal  issues  have  not  been 
adequately  addressed,  and  the  published  Site 
Peformance  Criteria  have  not  been  equitably 
applied  at  critical  decision  points  leading  to 
subsequent  plans  of  study;  and 

"Whereas,  the  state,  through  Its  several 
agencies,  has  been  asked  to  concur  in  a  plan 
of  study  which  it  considers  inadequate  to 
properly  address  in  a  technologically  con- 
servative time  frame,  critical  geotechnlcal. 
environmental,  and/or  socio-economic  Is- 
sues: and 

"Whereas,  Mississippi  endorses  develop- 
ment of  an  environmentally  sound,  techno- 
logically conservative,  and  socially  accept- 
able, comprehensive  high-level  nuclear 
waste  management  policy  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Energy  is  investigating  geologic  media 
In  mtny  of  the  contiguous  states  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  their  suitability  as  poten- 
tial high-level  nuclear  waste  repositories: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  .State  of  Mississippi  endorses 
involvement  of  its  technical  community  as 
a  reviewer  of  any  plans  and  as  an  overseer 
of  any  activities  developed  or  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy,  any 
successor  agency  thereto,  or  any  contractors 
thereof  in  the  evaluation  and  tests  of  any 
geologic  media  as  a  potential  high-level  nu- 
clear waste  repository,  temporary  high-level 
radioactive  waste  storage  faculty,  or  faculty 
for  technological  testing  and  evaluation;  and 
"Whereas,  the  atate  of  Mississippi  is  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  its  state  port  facilities, 
highways  and  air  transportation  facilities 
In  the  transportation,  receipt  and  delivery 
of  nuclear  and  high-level  radioactive  waste; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Mississippi,  through 
Its  confititutional  right,  reserves  that  right 
to  reasonable  objection  for  sociological,  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  technological,  or  in- 
stitutional purposes: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  therein,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  being 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  storage  of  higlh- 
level  nuclear  waste  in  this  state  and  the  use 
of  our  air,  land  and  seagoing  transportation 
facUltie.(  for  the  transportation  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste,  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  State?  to : 

"(a)  Develop  and  cause  to  be  Implemented 
a  comprehensive,  technologically  conserva- 
tive, national  high-level  radioactive  waste 
management  policy; 

"(b)  Provide,  through  legislation,  consul- 
tation and  concurrence  processes  to  be  ad- 
hered to  by  Vhe  United  States  Department  of 
Energy,  or  any  successor  agency  thereto,  and 
any  state  in  which  the  federal  government 
is  conducting  or  Intends  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  geologic  media  for  their  suitability  as 
a  potential  high-level  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory or  a  test  and  evaluation  facility; 

"(c)  Authorize  the  Involved  states  and  the 
federal  government  to  enter  into  consulta- 
tion and  concurrence  agreements,  such  agree- 
ments containing  provisions  for  conflict 
resolution; 

"(d)  Allow  any  affected  state  to  voice  rea- 
sonable objection  to  decisions  regarding  so- 
ciological, or  Institutional  issues; 

"(e)  Provide  for  a  two-house  congressional 
override  of  any  reasonable  objection  raised 
by  an  affected  state; 

"(f)  Provide  reasonable  financial  assist- 
ance as  necessary  to  any  state  in  which  area 
characterization  or  subsequent  phases  of 
study  are  initiated;  and 

"(g)  Provide  a  mechanism  whereby  a  state. 
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through  legally  constituted  authority,  can 
oversee  any  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  any  successor  agency  thereof,  or  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  thereto  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  any  plans  re- 
garding the  National  Waste  Terminal  Stor- 
age Program. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Congress 
Is  hereby  memorialized  to  adopt  legislation 
which  will  treat  all  states  equally,  and  if 
any  state  is  granted  veto  power  over  location 
of  a  high  level  nuclear  waste  facility  then  all 
states  should  be  granted  an  equal  privilege. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  Tbat  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
members  of  Mississippi  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, Governor  William  Winter,  and  to 
members  of  the  Capitol  Press  Corps." 

POM-420.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"RESOLtmON    Chaptbi — 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 — Rela- 
tive to  Social  Security  recipients. 

"LEGISLATIVE  COtrNSEL'S  DIGEST 

"AJR  7,  N.  Waters.  Social  security  recipi- 
ents. 

"This  measure  would  memorialize  the 
President  and  Congress  to  Investigate  alter- 
natives to  the  Imposition  of  an  earnings 
ceiling  for  social  security  beneficiaries  65 
years  of  age  and  older. 

"Whereas,  There  are  over  2  million  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  over  In  California; 
and 

"Whereas,  Most  of  these  senior  citizens 
have  paid  Into  the  social  security  system 
during  their  working  lives,  and  axe  now  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits;  and 

"Whereas.  The  existing  Social  Security  Act 
establishes  an  earnings  celling,  which  when 
reached.  Is  deducted  from  the  monthly 
benefit  amount;  and 

"Whereas,  In  this  period  of  high  inflation, 
seniors  often  find  it  necessary  to  continue 
work  or  return  to  work  to  afford  the  bare 
necessities  of  life;  and 

"Whereas,  This  earnings  ceiling  Is  discour- 
aging to  seniors  who  wish  to  continue  work 
or  who  must  work:  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly^  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  -.he 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Investigate 
alternatives  to  the  imposition  of  an  etu-nings 
ceiling  for  all  social  security  beneficiaries 
aged  66  and  older;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-421.  A  Joint  resolution   adopted   by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Resolution  Chapter  — 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  20 — Rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  naval  vessels. 

"LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL'S    DIGEST 

"AJR  20.  Pelando.  Naval  vessels:  destroy- 
ers: sale  to  foreign  countries. 

"This  measure  would  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  discontinue  the 
sale  of  destroyers  to  any  country  which  uses 
its  fleet  to  seize  and  harass  United  Statea 
fishing  boats. 

"Whereas.  During  1980.  the  countries  of 
Costa  Rica.  Ecuador.  Mexico,  and  Peru  seized 


22  United  States  flag  tuna  vessels,  and  the 
cost  of  the  fines  and  other  direct  charges 
paid  by  the  tuna  fishermen  as  a  condition 
for  the  release  of  the  vessels  and  crews  to- 
taled $9.6  million:  and 

"Whereas,  Another  16  vessels  were  harassed 
and  detained,  and  the  cost  of  charges  inci- 
dental to  the  seizures  and  harassment  con- 
nected with  port  charges,  fuel,  travel,  and 
loss  of  fishing  is  estimated  to  exceed  $2.5  mil- 
lion; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  discontinue  the  sale  of 
United  States  destroyers  to  any  country 
which  uses  Its  fieet  to  seize  and  harass 
United  States  fishing  boats;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Callfoi-nla  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-422.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cape 
May,  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urg- 
ing action  to  account  for  and  return  our 
missing  servicemen  and  fellow  Americans  In 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-423.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Episcopal  Urban  Caucus  of  Maryland,  oppos- 
ing the  immediate  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Perot,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
2Sth  Session  of  the  General  Confereice  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency; 
and 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Al- 
ternate Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  the  25th  Session  of  the  (3eneral 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency: 

Richard  T.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Roger  Kirk,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Thomas  M.  Roberts,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
commiUee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 
By    Mr.    THURMOND     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Denton,   Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Specter. 
and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  1630.  A  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 


other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER : 
S.  1631.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Commission    on    the    Bicentennial    of    the 
U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1632.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interna]  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  partner- 
ships and  partners  to  continue  to  report  In- 
come on  the  cash  method:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1633.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Issuance  of 
phosphate  mining  leases  In  Osceola  National 
Forest.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   COCHRAN    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 

S.  1634.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WEICKER    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Durenberger.      Mr.      Stevens,      Mr. 
Cohen.    Mr.    D'Amato.    Mr.    Dixon, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Tsoncas. 
and  Mr.  Warner)  : 
S.    1635.   A   bill   to   delay   the   application 
of  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  until  January  1. 
1983;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.    1636.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hae  Ok 
Chung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.   1637.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  an- 
nuity  program   to  compensate   participants 
In  private  pension  plans  which  terminated 
before  July  1.  1974.  for  nonforfeitable  pen- 
sions benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason  of 
the    termination,    and    for   other    purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on   Labor   and    Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1638.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  me- 
morial to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  109.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate August  30.  1982.  as  "Roy  Wilklns  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOHmONS 

By  Mr.  TEIURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini. Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 
Laxalt) : 
S.  1630.  A  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and 
reform   title   18    of  the  United  States 
Code;    and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  and 
Mr.  BiDEN  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1631.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

presidential  commission  on  the  bicenten- 
nial OF  the  uNirED  states  constitution 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Six 
years  from  now,  America  will  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  framing  of 
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the  U^.  Constitution.  This  remarkable 
document  has  served  us  well ;  it  has  not 
only  defined  the  power  and  authority  of 
Government,  it  has  confined  and  limited 
these  powers.  It  has  protected  our  civil 
rights.  It  has  endured  through  war  and 
peace,  drought  and  flood,  good  times  and 
btui.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
Civil  War.  no  constitutional  crisis  has 
ever  threatened  its  foundation. 

Our  Constitution  has  well  survived  the 
transformation  of  this  remarkable  Na- 
tion from  a  country  of  small  communi- 
ties with  sparse  population  into  a  coun- 
try of  enormous  complexity  and  diversity. 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  nations  and  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  Our  Nation's  Constitu- 
tion has  often  heea.  copied  but  never 
equaled. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  to  create  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  provides 
the  framework  for  orderly  planning,  re- 
search, and  prepsuing  for  an  sM^propriate 
commemoration  of  all  the  people  of  this 
Nati(Hi  in  1987,  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  writing  of  our  great  Constitution.  It 
provides  for  scholarly  studies,  convoca- 
tions, seminars,  and  other  programs  to 
promote  understanding  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Constitution  to  the  American 
political  system  and  our  entire  society. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1831 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  estabUshed  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

IIXMBKXSHIP  OP  THE  COMMIBSIOIf 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed Of  seventeen  members  appointed  by 
the  President.  No  more  than  nine  members 
may  be  IdenUfled  with  the  same  political 
party.  Such  members  shall  be  chosen  to 
represent  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  Nation's 
people,  and  one  member  shall  be  designated 
as  the  Chairman  by  the  President. 

(b)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Six  members  shall 
be  sufficient  to  hold  hearings. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers.  Vacancies  shall  be  flUed 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointments  were  made. 

oums  or  thx  coiufusioN 
Sec.  8.   (a)   The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  Investigate  and  evaluate  ways  of  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea; 

(2)  plan  and  coordinate  observances  and 
activities  commemorating  the  events  cul- 
minating in  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, particularly  in  communities  and  loca- 
tions closely  associated  with  such  events: 

(3)  encourage   and   provide   educational 


programs  to  Increase  public  understanding 
of  the  Issues,  problems,  debates,  and  indi- 
viduals Involved  in  framing  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

(4)  promote  through  scholarly  studies 
and  other  means  understanding  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Constitutional  convention 
and  the  Constitution  to  the  American  po- 
litical system,  both  as  a  source  of  govern- 
mental authority  and  as  a  limit  on  such 
authority,  through  study  of  the  papers  of 
James  Madison.  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
other  persons  Involved  in  the  framing  of 
the  Constitution. 

(b)  In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
consult,  cooperate  with,  and  seek  advice  and 
assistance  from,  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  State  and  local  public 
bodies,  learned  societies,  and  historlcsbl.  pa- 
triotic, philanthropic,  civic,  professional, 
and  related  organizations.  Such  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  In  planning,  encouraging, 
developing,  and  coordinating  appropriate 
commemorative  activities. 

DDIECTOR   AND   PERSONNEL   OF  THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  Conunlsslon  with- 
out regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  Director  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  from  time  to  time  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  appoint,  without 
regard  to  section  6311(b)  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  personnel  the  Commission  deems 
to  be  appropriate.  Such  personnel  may  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  from  time  to  time  for 
grade  GS-IS  of  the  General  Schedule  imder 
section  5332  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
and  subsection  (b) .  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission and  any  personnel  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title, 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary or  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  at  a 
rate  of  pay  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  from  time  to  time  for  grade 
GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Section  311  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  individuals  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

POWEKS     or     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  or.  on  the 
authorisation  of  the  Commlaalon,  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  take  such 
action  as  is  authorized  by  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  accept,  use,  and 
dispose  of  donations  of  property  or  services. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  procure  supplies, 
services,  and  property,  and  make  contracts. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  transmitting  official 
mall,  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  officers  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

■XPOBT  AND  TERMINATION  Or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mlaalon shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 


each  House  of  Congress  a  comprehensive  re- 
port incorporating  a  plan  for  commemorat- 
ing the  framing  of  the  Constitution  and  re- 
lated events.  This  report  may  recommend — 

(1)  the  production,  publication,  and  dis- 
tribution of  books,  pamphlets,  films,  and 
other  educational  materials  focusing  on  the 
history,  culture,  and  political  thought  of  the 
period  of  the  United  States  Constitution; 

(2)  bibliographical  and  documentary  proj- 
ects and  publications; 

(3)  conferences,  convocations,  lectures, 
seminars,  and  other  programs; 

(4)  the  development  of  libraries,  museums, 
historic  sites,  and  exhibits,  including  mobile 
exhlblU; 

(5)  ceremonies  and  celebrations  commem- 
orating specific  events; 

(6)  programs  and  activities  focusing  on 
the  national  and  international  significance 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  ita 
implications  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions; 

(7)  the  Issuance  of  commemorative  coins, 
medals,  certificates  of  recognition,  and 
stamps;  and 

(8)  any  other  programs  and  activities  ap- 
propriate to  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  thirty 
days  after  the  submission  of  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a) . 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limltotions 
$1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 
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By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain 
partnerships  and  partners  to  continue 
to  report  import  on  the  cash  method;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RELIEF    rOR    FARM    PARTNERSHIPS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  provide  relief 
from  some  burdens  unnecessarily  im- 
posed on  citrus-grove  and  other  farm 
partnerships  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  bill  amends  a  section  of  the 
tax  code  which  currently  creates  inequi- 
ties among  individusd  partners  engaged 
in  farming  and  which  may  encourage 
some  partners  who  own  citrus  groves  to 
sell  the  groves  to  condominium  or  other 
developers. 

Most  citrus-grove  and  other  farm  part- 
nerships are  permitted  to  and  do  use  a 
cash  method  of  accounting.  However, 
section  447  provides  that  any  farm  part- 
nership that  happens  to  have  among  its 
partners  a  certain  type  of  corporate 
partner,  must  use  an  accrual  method.  A 
partnership  could  be  forced"  to  convert 
from  a  cash  to  an  accrual  method  if  a 
corporate  partner's  gross  receipts  in- 
crease above  a  certain  level,  if  a  corpo- 
rate partner  loses  its  status  as  a  small 
business  corporation  because  of  the  death 
of  a  shareholder  or  an  internal  dispute, 
or  if  a  corporate  partner  is  no  longer 
owned  by  a  family  because  of  the  death 
of  a  family  member.  These  are  changes 
over  which  individual  farmers  who  are 
also  members  of  the  farm  partnership 
have  no  control,  yet  these  individuals 
suffer  the  consequences  of  a  change  In 
method  of  accounting. 

The  conversion  to  an  accrual  method 


results  in  an  acceleration  of  income  and 
a  deferral  of  deductions.  This  creates  an 
added  tax  burden  for  each  partner,  dis- 
torts cash  flow,  and  may  make  participa- 
tion in  the  farm  partnership  no  longer 
an  economically  worthwhile  venture. 
The  partners  may  force  the  partnership 
to  sell  its  land  to  condominium  or  other 
developers.  This  is  of  great  concern  to 
us  in  Florida. 

Even  if  the  partnership  does  not  sell 
its  land,  its  partners  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  respect  to  partners  in  partner- 
ships that  have  no  corporate  partners. 
That  is  a  form  of  unfair  discrimination. 

The  bill  that  I  propose  today  would 
rectify  these  problems.  First,  this  bill  al- 
lows a  partnership  to  continue  to  use  the 
cash  method,  provided  the  corporate 
partner  disposes  of  its  partnership  inter- 
est within  a  grace  period.  Second,  the 
legislation  does  not  require  individual 
partners  to  convert  to  an  accrual  method 
following  a  change  in  a  corporate  part- 
ner's status;  instead,  the  corporate  part- 
ner reports  its  share  of  income  deter- 
mined on  the  accrual  basis  while  the 
individual  partners  continue  to  report 
their  shares  of  income  determined  on  the 
cash  basis. 

This  legislation  provides  a  fair  solution 
to  a  problem  that  infiation  or  death  may 
bring  upon  citrus-grove  and  other  farm 
partnerships.  Moreover,  the  legislation 
rectifies  the  problem  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  rationale  underlying  the  en- 
actment of  section  447  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

I  invite  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  legislation,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Grace-Period  Role. 

Section  447  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  method  of  accounting  for 
corporations  engaged  in  farming)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(1)  Exception  for  Certain  Partner- 
ships.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
partnership  If — 

~"(1)  on  October  4,  1976.  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  the  partnership  was  engaged  In 
the  trade  or  business  of  farming; 

"(2)  subsection  (a)  did  not  apply  to  the 
partnership  for  its  first  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1976;  and 

"(3)  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  taxable 
year  of  the  partnership  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  end  of  the  first  taxable  year  of  a 
corporate  partner  in  which  such  corporate 
partner  is  no  longer  described  in  subsection 
(c).  the  corporate  partner  transfers  its  full 
partnership  interest  to  one  or  more  persons 
other  than  corporations  (except  for  corpora- 
tions which  are  described  in  subsection  (c) ). 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  such 
transfer  shall  Include  a  transfer  to  a  cor- 
poration whose  stock  is  distributed  in  a 
transaction  qualifying  under  section  356." 
Sec.  2.  Double  Method  op  Accounting. 

Section  447  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964   (relating  to  method  of  accounting 
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for  corporations  engaged  in  farming)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (1)  (as 
added  by  section  1  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(J)  Special  Rule  for  Electing  Partner- 
ships.— 

"(1)  Eligibility  for  election. — A  partner- 
ship shall  be  permitted  to  make  an  election 
under  this  subsection  only  if — 

"(A)  on  October  4.  1976.  and  at  all  times 
thereafter,  the  partnership  was  engaged  in 
the  trade  or  business  of  farming:  and 

"(B)  subsection  (a)  would  apply  (but  for 
this  subsection)  solely  because  a  corporation 
which  was  a  partner  on  October  4.  1976.  and 
at  that  time  was  described  in  subsection  (c) . 
is  no  longer  so  described. 

"(2)  Time  for  election.— a  partnership 
must  make  the  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion on  or  before  the  return  date  for  the 
first  taxable  year  of  the  partnership  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  end  of  the  first  taxable 
year  of  the  corporate  partner  in  which  It  is 
no  longer  described  in  section  (c) . 

"(3)  Method  of  making  election. — A 
partnership  shall  make  an  election  under 
this  subsection  using  a  method  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  in  regulations. 

"(4)  Election.— A  partnership  may  elect  to 
compute  its  Income  under  both  the  method 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  and  the  method 
used  In  the  year  preceding  the  year  when 
subsection  (a)  became  applicable.  An  elect- 
ing partnership  shall  file  returns  reporting 
Income  under  each  method  and  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
If  a  partnership  makes  an  election  under  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  a  partner  which  is  a  corooratlon 
which  is  not  described  in  subsection  (c) 
shall  report  its  distributive  share  of  Income 
and  credits  (Including  the  distributive 
share  of  any  section  481  adjustments  result- 
ing from  a  change  in  accounting  method) 
based  upon  the  partnership  computation  of 
Income  under  the  method  specified  in  sub- 
section (a) .  and 

"(B)  the  remaining  partners  shall  report 
their  distributive  shares  of  income  and 
credits  based  upon  the  partnership  compu- 
tation of  Income  under  the  method  used  In 
the  year  preceding  the  year  when  subsec- 
tion (a)  became  apnllcable." 
Sec.  3.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1980.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1633.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  issuance 
of  phosphate  mining  leases  in  Osceola 
National  Forest.  Florida;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

OSCEOLA   NATIONAL   FOREST 

O  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  settle  a 
controversy  over  mining  activities  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.  It  is  a  contro- 
versy that  has  gone  on  for  over  10  years, 
and  one  that  should  be  settled  now. 
There  is  no  reason  for  it  to  drag  on 
longer. 

At  issue  are  preference  right  lease  ap- 
plications filed  by  four  companies  im- 
der the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.  Although  the 
lease  applications  were  filed  as  far  back 
as  1969.  no  leases  have  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Interior.  The  State  of 
Florida  and  the  Florida  public  expressed 
opposition  to  mining  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  forest,  and  this  has  delayed 
the  issuance  of  the  leases. 


Since  1969.  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  was  enacted;  accordingly, 
the  Department  of  Interior  revised  its 
rules  .for  the  issuance  of  leases.  Although 
the  Department  still  has  the  lease  appli- 
cations under  review,  passage  of  the  act 
has  reduced  tlie  likelihood  that  the  com- 
panies will  get  the  leases  for  which  they 
applied  when  less  extensive  require- 
ments were  in  effect. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  am  not  at  this  time  taking 
a  position  on  the  environmental  issues 
raised  by  this  dispute.  The  companies 
claim  that  the  mineral  deposits,  mostly 
phosphate  and  coal,  can  be  developed 
without  damage  to  the  environment.  En- 
vironmentalist groups  contend  other- 
wise, and  I  do  not  know  that  the  ques- 
tion will  ever  be  settled. 

It  is  legal  to  mine  in  national  forests 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  and  four 
companies  have  invested  considerable 
money  in  locating  the  minerals  and  fil- 
ing lease  applications.  It  is  my  position 
that  their  efforts  have  earned  them 
property  rights  in  the  lease  applications, 
rights  that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  either 
issuing  the  leases,  or  by  compensating 
the  companies  in  some  way.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  my  legislation  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  compensation. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  my  legisla- 
tion does  not  clarify  the  right  of  the  com- 
panies to  the  leases  for  which  they  ap- 
plied. The  answer  is  twofold:  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  resource  is  unique. 
There  are,  I  believe,  other  deposits  of 
phosphate  that  could  be  developed  be- 
fore there  is  any  need  to  consider  the 
question  of  development  of  the  Osceola 
deposits.  The  same  can  be  said  for  coal. 

The  second  part  of  the  answer  is  the 
degree  of  opposition  to  mining  within 
the  forest.  There  is  a  strong  move  afoot 
to  have  the  forest  designated  wilder- 
ness, which  would  prohibit  all  mining. 
Legislation  creating  the  Osceola  wilder- 
ness passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year.  That  legislation  would  not 
extinguish  the  claims  of  the  companies 
with  lease  applications,  but  it  does  in- 
dicate the  intensity  of  the  opposition  to 
mining,  at  least  on  the  part  of  some  in- 
dividuals. 

It  is  evident  that  any  move  to  issue 
the  actual  leases  and  permit  the  start  of 
mineral  development  would  be  met  with 
dogged  resistance  in  the  courts,  costing 
the  public  and  the  companies  millions 
of  dollars,  and  not  resulting  in  any  im- 
mediate action.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  better  to  me  to  seek 
a  mechanism  for  compensation  that  was 
acceptable  on  all  sides.  That  is  what  my 
legislation  would  do. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  provisions  of  my 
bill.  To  begin  with,  my  bill  does  not 
create  a  wilderness  in  the  Osceola.  My 
bill  does  prohibit  mining  in  the  forest. 
It  also  prohibits  any  prospecting  per- 
mits from  being  issued  and  invalidates 
all  permits  issued  after  September  29, 
1967.  These  prohibitions  being  statutory, 
they  can  Ije  changed  by  later  statute,  and 
that  fact  is  stated  in  the  bill. 

The  most  important  provision  deals 
with  the  exchange  of  lands.  The  lease 
applications  in  question  are  specified. 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  given 
3  years  to  exchange  the  lease  applica- 
tions for  leases  covering  other  minerals 
under  the  Min?ral  Leasing  Act.  These 
leases  are  to  be  of  substantially  equal 
value,  and  the  details  of  the  negotiation 
and  exchange  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
relevant  committees  of  Congress  for  120 
days  before  they  become  final. 

In  the  event  that  an  exchange  can- 
not be  negotiated  that  is  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is 
authorized  to  acquire  the  preference 
right  lease  applications  by  purchase  or 
condemnation. 

Two  questions  need  to  be  addressed. 
Mr.  President.  The  first  is  the  use  of  an 
exchange  mechanism  rather  than  direct 
purchase.  There  are  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  the  budget  is  tight  now,  and  we 
do  not  need  any  further  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  The  second  is  that  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  Federal  Government  get 
used  to  using  land  exchange  mecha- 
nisms if  we  are  ever  to  be  able  to  settle 
some  of  the  questions  of  land  use  in  our 
Western  States.  This  Florida  exchange 
can  be  used  to  give  us  practice  and 
smooth  cut  the  procedures. 

It  is  the  second  question,  smoothing 
out  exchange  procedures,  that  is  of  na- 
tional significance.  My  bill  uses  the  word 
"substantially"  to  describe  the  value  of 
exchanged  assets.  The  bill  does  not  say 
that  the  exchange  of  preference  right 
lease  applications  has  to  be  for  leases  of 
"equal  value."  but  for  leases  of  "sub- 
stantially equal  value." 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  this  word, 
Mr.  President,  is  an  effort  to  find  a  way 
to  break  the  impasse  over  Federal  land 
exchanges.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
equal  value,  and  the  inability  to  do  so 
is  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  to  a  com- 
prehensive exchange  of  Federal  lands 
throughout  the  United  States  that 
would  allow  for  the  consolidation  of 
scattered  State  school  sections,  the 
establishment  of  logical  mining  units 
and  a  number  of  other  desirable  devel- 
opments. The  Federal  Land  Planning 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  or 
Pp'MA,  permits  the  equalization  of  ex- 
changes through  money  payments,  but 
It  does  nothing  to  help  us  determine 
when  values  are  equal  or  not  equal. 

In  studying  this  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  noticed  that,  in  early  versions  of 
the  bill  that  eventually  became  FLPMA 
Senator  Jackson  from  Washington,  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, used  the  word  "approximately" 
equal  in  value.  He  apparently  realized  the 
difficulty  in  measuring  values  of  land 
which  has  not  always  been  thoroughly 
explored,  and  sought  a  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe that  then  existed.  The  word  "ap- 
proximately" was  dropped  from  later 
versions  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
present  law.  I  would  like  to  return  to 
his  concept,  using  the  word  "substan- 
tially." 

It  15  important  to  note  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  is  not  left  entirely 
free  to  make  decisions  on  "substantially 
equal  value"  unchecked.  Any  agreement 
he  negotiates  will  have  to  be  submitted 


to  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  It  will  rest  with  those 
committees  for  120  days  before  becoming 
final.  That  will  give  the  committees 
ample  time  to  take  action  overturning 
the  Secretary's  action. 

It  is  possible  that  companies  will  get 
out  of  this  procedure  a  lease  that  is 
slightly  better  than  the  ones  which  they 
had  on  application  in  the  Osceola.  I  say 
"slightly"  because  that  is  what  I  mean. 
I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  that 
somebody  is  going  to  get  an  enormous 
windfall.  I  feel  that  we  have  to  worry 
less  about  the  possibility  that  some  m- 
dividual  will  make  some  money  some- 
where than  we  do  about  where  we  are 
going  to  get  the  mineral  and  energy  base 
upon  which  this  country  depends.  It  is 
not  only  those  companies  that  are  going 
to  benefit. 

The  American  people  will  benefit  bv 
having  a  more  assured  supply  of  needed 
minerals.  The  delays  in  getting  minerals 
out  of  the  ground  while  we  worry  about 
who  is  going  to  make  how  much  have 
contributed  significantly  to  our  unfor- 
tunate dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
strategic  minerals.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  an  interest  in  rational,  orderly, 
and  expeditious  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's mineral  resources.  That  is  what 
an  exchange  provision  geared  to  "sub- 
stantially equal  values"  is  designed  to 
give  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  other 
bills  introduced  dealing  with  mining  in 
the  Osceola,  and  hearings  have  been  re- 
quested. I  urge  the  Energy  Committee 
to  move  ahead  on  this  legislation  and 
stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way  I  can.a 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  1634.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MT7SICfcLUBS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Dole  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  to  grant  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  a  congres- 
sional charter.  This  organization  has 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  development  and  appreciation  of 
American  music  and  to  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  our  citizens,  its  influence  has 
been  felt  not  only  in  this  country  but 
internationally  as  well. 

The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  was  founded  in  1898  and  has 
grown  into  the  largest  philanthroplcal 
musical  organization  in  the  world,  with 
600.000  members.  Approximately  6,000 
organizations,  including  the  Music 
Teachers  National  Association,  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

The  purposes  of  the  federation  in- 
clude the  support  and  encouragement  of 
music  education,  the  promotion  of  Amer- 
ican musicians,  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  public's  knowledge  and  appreciation 


of  the  arts.  The  federation  views  as  its 
primary  objective  the  promotion  of 
American  music — composers  and  per- 
formers. The  federation  awards  scholar- 
ships to  young  artists,  veterans,  and 
blind  musicians. 

Approximately  15.000  awards  have 
been  made  to  member  organizations  and 
the  communications  media  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  efforts  to  promote  Ameri- 
can music.  Through  the  federation,  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers  makes  available 
cash  awards  to  educational  institutions, 
summer  music  festivals  and  centers,  and 
music  clubs. 

In  support  of  symphony  orchestras, 
the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
sponsors  string  groups,  supplies  instru- 
ments, and  awards  scholarships  through 
its  crusade  for  strings  program. 

The  national  federation  is  also  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  international 
music  appreciation  through  its  Interna- 
tional Music  Relations  Department. 
When  the  Athens,  Greece,  symphony 
needed  money  to  replace  strings  which 
had  rusted  on  their  instruments  when 
hidden  in  caves  from  the  Nazis,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs  pur- 
chased and  delivered  $1,500  worth  of  re- 
placement parts  to  the  Greek  Minister  of 
Information. 

Other  projects  include  the  promotion 
of  dance,  the  music  in  hospitals  pro- 
gram, and  the  sacred  music  program. 

Among  advisers  to  the  American  Music 
Department  have  been  such  well  known 
musicians  as  John  Tasker  Howard, 
Douglas  Moore,  and  Samuel  Barber.  In- 
ternationally acclaimed  soprano  Beverly 
Sills  serves  as  the  adviser  to  the  opera 
department.  National  Federation  of 
Music  Club  winners  who  have  achieved 
international  fame  include  Van  Clibum, 
Shirley  Verrett,  Donald  Gramm,  Martha 
Lipton,  and  Carol  Glenn.  Composers  who 
have  won  national  federation  prizes  in- 
clude Deems  Taylor,  Paul  Creston,  Peter 
Mennin,  and  Horatio  Parker. 

For  its  leadership  in  making  music  an 
important  part  of  our  national  and  in- 
ternational life  and  for  encouraging  ex- 
cellence in  all  fields  of  music,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs  should 
be  recognized.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
to  grant  a  congressional  charter  will 
honor  those  many  individuals  who  have 
dedicated  their  time  and  talents  un- 
ceasingly so  that  all  can  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  music. 

Please  join  with  Senator  Dole  and  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  worthy  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1634 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  Influence  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  Is  felt  throughout  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world; 
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(3)  the  National  Federation  at  Music  Clubs 
haa  provided  leadership  in  making  the  fine 
arts  an  Important  part  of  our  national  and 
International  life;  and 

(3)  the  National  Federation  of  Mtislc 
Clubs  Is  devoted  to  encouraging  exceUence 
In  all  fields  of  music. 

Sec.  2.  Mrs.  Jack  C.  Ward.  Mrs.  Dwlght  D. 
Robinson.  Mrs.  ClllTord  Allison,  Mrs.  William 
Millard,  Mrs.  R.  E.  L.  Freeman.  Mrs.  Alan  W. 
Trorey.  Mrs.  Joe  Ince,  Miss  Mary  Heinlnger. 
and  Mrs.  Maurice  Honlgman;  and  their  suc- 
cessors, are  hereby  created  and  declared  to 
be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "corporation"),  and 
by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual successslon,  and  the  powers,  limita- 
tions, and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

SBC.  3.  The  persons  named  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  Incorporators  of  the 
corporation  and  a  majority  of  such  persons 
are  authorized  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of  officers 
and  employees,  the  Adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  This  corporation  Is  formed  for 
fraternal,  patriotic,  historical,  and  educa- 
tional purposes;  to  bring  Into  working  rela- 
tions with  one  another,  music  clubs  and 
other  musical  organizations  and  Individuals 
directly  or  Indirectly  associated  with  musical 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
maintaining  high  musical  standards;  to  aid 
and  encourage  musical  education;  and  to 
promote  American  music  and  American  ar- 
tists throughout  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  nations. 

Sec.  5.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and 
defend  In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  employees,  managers,  and 
agents,  as  Its  business  may  require,  and  de- 
fine their  authority  and  duties; 

(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  !n  which  such  cor- 
poration Is  to  operate,  for  the  management 
of  Its  property  and  the  regulation  of  Its 
affairs; 

(5)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts: 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 
subscription  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  grants  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  Its  purposes; 

(7)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  for  attain- 
ing the  objects  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject,  bow- 
ever,  to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  (A)  govern- 
ing the  amount  or  kind  of  real  and  personal 
property  which  may  be  held  by  or  (B)  other- 
wise limiting  or  controlling  the  ownership  of 
real  and  personal  property  by,  a  oorpooutlon 
operating  in  such  State,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
mortgeige,  encumber,  and  otherwise  alienate 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  the 
corporation.  Issue  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
otherwise,  subject  In  every  case  to  all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
laws  or  of  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  lawful  acta  and 


things  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
be  determined  as  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  for  not  more  than  one  year  thereafter, 
the  membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  those 
persons  named  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  number, 
shall  be  selected  In  such  manner,  and  shall 
serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation,  and  shall 
be  req;>onslble  for  the  general  policies  and 
program  of  the  corporation  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  all  funds  of  the  corporation. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  may  establish 
an  executive  committee  and  other  commit- 
tees to  exercise  such  power  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  bylaws. 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  Its  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shaU  be  elected  In  such  manner,  for  such 
term,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  such  bylaws. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  at  1336  North  Dela- 
ware Street.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46202.  or 
In  such  other  place  as  may  later  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  directors,  but  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  ccm- 
flned  to  that  place  but  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States  and  each  terri- 
tory, possession,  and  dependency  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  staaU  be 
deemed  notice  to,  or  service  upon,  the 
corporation. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  Insure  to  any 
member,  officer,  employee,  or  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  executive  board,  or  com- 
mittees, or  be  distributable  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  the  corporation  or 
upon  Its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  ex- 
penses In  amounts  approved  by  the  corpo- 
ration's board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  members,  officers,  employees,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  executive 
board,  or  conunlttees.  Any  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  wbo  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  such  loan,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  in  the  making  of  a  loan, 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

Se:.  11.  TUe  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers,  agents,  managers,  and 
employees  when  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  or  employment. 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  and  Its  officers 
and  members  of  the  board  of  directors  as 
such  shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  or  assist  any  political  party  or  can- 
didate for  office. 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  accoimt. 
It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 


of  Its  members  and  board  of  directors  and 
executive  board  and  committee  authorized 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  corporation 
shall  keep  at  Its  principal  office  a  record  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  its  members  en- 
titled to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any  mem- 
ber, or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  and  In  compli- 
ance with  this  Act.  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  all  other  Federal  and  State 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  applicable 
thereto. 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  and  allow  or 
refuse  to  others  the  use  of  the  name  "Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs",  and  to 
have  and  to  use  such  distinctive  Insignia, 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges,  descriptive  or 
designating  marks,  and  words  or  phrases  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  corporation.  No  powers  or  privileges 
hereby  granted  shall,  however,  interfere  or 
conflict  with  established  or  vested  rights. 

Sec.  17.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  erf  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  FederaJ  law",  approved  Augst  30,  1964 
(78  Stat.  635;  36  U.S.C.  1101).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(49)  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs". 

Sec  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress.# 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Stevehs, 
Mr.  AmnEws.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
D'Akato,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  and  Mr.  Warner)  : 
S.  1635.  A  bill  to  delay  the  application 
of  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  until  Janu- 
ary 3, 1983 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

APPLICATION    OF   REVENtTE    RULING    8 1-2  IS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  legislation  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216  until  January  1, 1983. 1  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  on  this  bill  by  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Durenberger,  Stevens,  An- 
drews, Cohen,  D'Amato,  Ddcon.  Dodd, 
Pressler,  Prtor,  Tsongas,  and  Warner. 

This  precipitate  ruling  by  the  IRS  has 
eliminated  an  important  source  of  fund- 
ing for  small  businesses  and  farms,  and 
in  so  doing,  has  threatened  their  very 
survival.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
counterproductive,  wrongheaded,  and  ill- 
timed  revenue  rulings  I  have  seen  in  my 
tenure  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

On  August  24,  1981.  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  issued,  and  made  effective 
immediately,  their  decision  on  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216,  which  denies  tax  exemp- 
tion for  multiple  lots  of  bonds  of  $1  mil- 
lion or  less  that  are  pooled  and  issued  as 
one  bond.  This  ruling  reverses  a  long 
standing  practice  and  revokes  three  pre- 
vious revenue  rulings  allowing  States  to 
run  so-called  "umbrella"  bond  programs. 

A  number  of  States  have  established 
agencies  which  issue  "umbrella"  bonds 
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that  have  assisted  farmers  and  owners  of 
small  businesses.  For  example,  my  State, 
through  the  Connecticut  Development 
Authority  (CDA),  has  operated  an  \mi- 
brella  bond  program  specifically  to  help 
healthy  smtdl  businesses  to  expand. 

In  Connecticut,  this  program  has  been 
responsible  for  mailing  loans  totaling 
more  than  $195  million  to  growing  small 
businesses  since  1973.  Those  bonds  went 
to  over  518  companies  and  created  9,400 
new  jobs.  In  addition,  they  allowed  an- 
other 19,500  jobs  to  be  retained.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  program  has  been  very 
important  to  Connecticut's  economy  and 
has  been  an  enormous  source  of  Federal 
tax  revenues. 

Since  the  IRS  issued  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216,  COA  has  had  to  close  its  doors 
to  small  businesses.  And  Connecticut  Is 
not  alone.  Other  State  programs — more 
than  20  of  them — that  used  these  small 
issue,  tax-exempt,  industrial  or  agricul- 
tural bonds  to  run  productive  programs 
must  also  be  closed  down. 

Without  the  State  authority's  assist- 
ance, individual  farmers  and  small  busi- 
ness owners  aided  by  these  programs  will 
be  deprived  of  a  valuable  source  of  af- 
fordable credit.  The  rule  of  thumb  for 
most  small  businesses  today  is  that  they 
are  offered  conventional  financing  at  two 
points  over  prime.  Under  the  umbrella 
bond  program,  CDA  has  been  able  to 
make  losms  to  small  businesses  at  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  prime. 

Mr.  President,  this  ruling  could  not 
have  been  more  iU-tlmed.  Interest  rates 
right  now  are  at  an  all-time  high,  con- 
ventional small  business  and  farm  de- 
velopment assistance  programs  are  being 
cut  back,  and  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility for  local  economic  development  Is 
being  placed  on  State  governments.  Let 
us  make  no  mistake:  Small  businesses 
and  farmers  are  the  frontline  troops  in 
the  anti-inflation  battle.  They  are  al- 
ready bearing  the  brunt  of  our  economic 
programs.  This  ruling  will  only  make 
matters  worse. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  ruling  reverses  a 
9-year  practice  and  revokes  three  previ- 
ous revenue  rulings  allowing  States  to 
Issue  these  agricultural  and  industrial 
bonds.  A  policy  change  of  this  magnitude 
ought  to  be  considered  and  decided  by 
the  Congress. 

Although  they  had  not  specifically  ad- 
dressed this  issue  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  expected 
to  continue  their  consideration  of  the 
use  of  small  industrial  development 
bonds.  This  ruling  completely  prejudges 
congressional  determination,  and  is 
prejudiced  against  small  enterprises. 
Furthermore,  it  preempts  and  may  very 
well  foreclose  Congress'  opportimlty  to 
take  contrary  action. 

Finally,  by  overturning  the  long  stand- 
ing practice,  the  IRS  has  caught  States 
that  relied  on  previous  rulings  with  com- 
mitments in  the  pipeline. 

In  Connecticut,  these  commitments 
amounted  to  $88  million,  due  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  some  222  small  firms.  Recog- 
nizing that  many  of  these  businesses  had 


already  begim  building  in  anticipation  of 
the  money,  the  IRS  this  week  granted  an 
exemption  for  my  State,  in  effect  "grand- 
fathering" these  loans  so  the  expansion 
can  take  place  as  planned. 

This  action  removes  the  very  serious, 
immediate  problem  that  faced  my  State, 
and  I  am  pleased  about  that.  However,  it 
does  nothing  to  address  the  long-term 
consequences  of  this  counterproductive 
ruling. 

In  Connecticut,  and  in  at  least  20  other 
States,  the  very  valuable  and  needed 
programs  that  administered  these  loans 
will  be  closing  their  doors  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  halt  this  IRS  ruling. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  central  themes  of  this 
administration  has  been  the  need  to  re- 
turn decisionmaking  to  the  local  and 
State  level.  This  action  by  the  IRS  takes 
away  an  important  tool  used  by  States  to 
promote  local  economic  development.  In 
so  doing,  it  is  contradictory  to  the  prin- 
ciples espoused  over  the  past  several 
month. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I  to- 
day sent  a  letter  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  lu-ging  him  to  postpone  this  ruling 
on  his  own  initiative. 

Farmers  will  lose,  small  businesses  will 
lose,  and  in  the  end.  we  all  will  lose  if  this 
ruling  is  allowed  to  stand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  leg- 
islation to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
this  ruling  until  January  1,  1983,  to  allow 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  decide  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  issued  after  August  24, 
1981,  and  before  January  1,  1983,  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  shall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  Revenue  Rul- 
ing 81-216  (and  without  regard  to  any  other 
regulation,  ruling,  or  decision  reaching  the 
same  result  as.  or  a  resxilt  similar  to,  the 
result  set  forth  m  such  Revenue  Ruling ).# 


ByMr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1637.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
annuity  program  to  compensate  partici- 
pants in  private  pension  plans  which  ter- 
minated before  July  1,  1974,  for  nonfor- 
feitable pension  benefits  which  were  lost 
by  reason  of  the  terminations,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources. 

TERMINATBD     PENSIONERS'     STTKVIVAL    ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  a  man 
or  woman  who  has  worked  throughout 
an  entire  lifetime  should  retire  with  dig- 
nity. A  man  or  a  woman  who  has  been 
promised  and  may  have  contributed  to  a 
retirement  plan  should  not  spend  his  or 
her  retired  life  unable  to  afford  the  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  those  hardworking  Americans 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have 


retired  or  will  retire  pensionless.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  from  one  "pension 
loser."  Mr.  Michael  Fletutor  of  Hudson, 
N.Y.,  whose  situation  is  by  no  means 
unique: 

I  worked  for  Glfford-Wood  Inc.  from  Oc- 
tober 1,  1940  until  1972.  or  for  32  years.  I  had 
vested  rights,  but  received  nothing  ...  I  be- 
longed to  the  United  Steel  Workers  Union. 
Local  3487  of  Hudson.  New  York. 

The  Glfford-Wood  Company  Inc.  of  Hud- 
son. New  York  was  used  as  an  example  for 
the  United  States  Congress — the  pension  law 
was  passed,  but  we  were  not  included  in  the 
plan. 

If  you  can  help  us.  "God  Bless  You."  Thank 
you.  Please  respond.  Any  help  you  can  offer 
would  be  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Fletutor  is  not  alone.  There  are 
over  60,000  whose  hves  have  been  shat- 
tered by  lost  pensions.  They  built  their 
hopes  and  dreams  for  a  decent  retire- 
ment on  the  promise  of  a  pension — a 
pension  which  they  had  earned.  That 
promise  was  broken.  I  am  shocked  that 
this  situation  has  been  Implicitly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Federal  Government. 

Congress  saw  the  need  to  protect  pen- 
sioners from  the  plight  which  these 
Americans  have  suffered  when  it  enacted 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974  (ERISA).  However,  the 
pension  insurance  program  under  ERISA 
does  not  apply  to  these  people.  It  is  in- 
deed astounding  that  these  same  Ameri- 
cans who  exposed  the  fiagrant  injustices 
of  the  pension  system  as  it  existed  prior 
to  1974  were  not  covered  by  the  act. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  help  these  older  Americans 
make  ends  meet.  This  legislation,  the 
Terminated  Pensioners'  Survival  Act  will 
will  give  these  workers  who  built  Amer- 
ica hope.  It  will  help  them  pay  the  food, 
gas.  and  electric  bills.  In  short,  it  will 
help  them  survive.  This  bill  will  provide 
annually  $75  for  every  year  a  "pension 
loser"  worked  toward  his  or  her  pen- 
sion which  was  later  terminated.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  who  worked  20  years  for 
one  company  would  receive  $1,500  a  year. 
The  payments  which  they  will  receive 
are  small  in  comparison  to  the  Eimounts 
which  these  individuals  contributed  to 
their  plans  and  what  these  plans  would 
have  paid  out  had  they  remained  solvent. 

This  important  piece  of  legislation 
provides  compensation  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  blood  and  sweat  to 
their  employers  and  country,  only  to  be 
told  that  they  could  not  have  what  right- 
fully belonged  to  them.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Wolpe.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  can  support  this  legislation 
knowing  full  well  that  there  are  "pension 
losers"  in  every  State  who  are  leading 
meager  existences. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  es- 
timated that  over  13,000  pension  plans 
terminated  between  the  years  of  1942 
and  1974  without  paying  out  promised 
benefits.  The  companies  associated  with 
these  plans  include  Art  Metal  (New 
York),  Studebaker-Packard  (Michigan 
and  Indiana),  Hazel  Atlas  Glass  (West 
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Virginia  and  Pennsylvania),  Black.  Sl- 
valls,  and  Bryson  Steel  (Oklahoma) ,  and 
SCO  A  Industries  (Wisconsin) .  There  are 
many,  many  more. 

This  proposal  takes  into  account  the 
current  Federal  budget.  Unlike  much 
legislation,  the  Terminated  Pensioners' 
Survival  Act  has  built-in  limitations 
both  as  to  the  number  of  recipients  and 
the  size  of  Federal  expenditures.  The 
qualified  beneficiaries  are  a  finite  group 
which  can  only  decrease  with  time.  The 
annual  cost  of  benefits  paid  out  through 
this  program  will  be.  at  Its  highest  point, 
approximately  $33  million  at  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  shocked  that  these 
older  Americans  have  been  stripped  of 
what  they  had  earned.  I  am  shocked  that 
these  older  American  workers  are  being 
treated  like  second-class  citizens.  I  am 
shocked  that  we  have  allowed  this  situa- 
tion to  continue.  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  take  action  on  this  vital  bill.  Because 
of  the  advanced  age  of  many  of  the  "pen- 
sion losers"  we  must  take  immediate  ac- 
tion. Many  of  these  people  are  desperate. 
Each  day  we  delay  prolongs  their  misery. 
This  legislation  offers  them  the  hope 
that,  at  last  Congress  will  recognize  and 
rectify  this  past  injustice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1637 
Be  it  enacted  i)y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TFTLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Terminated  Pensioners'  Survival  Act." 

DETIMmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  terms  "State"  and  "United  States" 
aave  the  moenings  set  forth  for  such  terms 
In  paragraph  (10)  of  section  3  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002). 

(2)  The  terms  "participant",  "beneflclary". 
"nonforfeitable",  and  "defined  benefit  plan" 
have  the  meanings  set  forth  in  paragraphs 
(7),  (8).  (19),  and  (35),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1002). 

(3)  The  term  "early  terminated  plan" 
means  a  defined  benefit  plan — 

(A)  which  is  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  4  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1003) 
and  Is  not  described  In  subsection  (b)  of  that 
section,  and 

(B)  the  termination  date  of  which  (as  de- 
termined by  Secretary  of  Labor)  was  before 
July  1,  1974. 

(4)  The  term  "qualified  participant" 
means  an  Individual  who — 

(A)  was  a  participant  in  an  early  termi- 
nated plan, 

(B)  had  Inunedlately  before  the  termina- 
tion a  nonforfeitable  t>enefit  under  the  plan, 
and 

(C)  hu  not  received  payment  In  full  of 
such  benefit  by  resison  of  the  termination  of 
the  plan. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  spouse"  means  an 
individual  who  Is  the  widow  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  216(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  416(c) )  or  the  widower 


(within  the  meaning  of  section  216(g)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.8.C.  416(g))  of  a  qualified 
participant. 

ENTm.EMENT  TO  ANNUTTT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A  qualified  participant  who  Is 
alive  on  the  effective  date  set  forth  In  section 
13  Is  entitled,  subject  to  subsection  (d),  and 
upon  approval  under  this  Act  of  a  claim 
therefor,  to  an  annuity  computed  under 
section  4(a). 

(b)  A  qualified  spouse  who  Is  alive  on  the 
effective  date  set  forth  In  section  13  is  en- 
titled, subject  to  subsection  (d).  and  upon 
approval  under  this  Act  of  a  claim  therefor, 
to  an  annuity  computed  under  section  4(b). 

(c)  (1)  (A)  The  annuity  of  a  qualified  par- 
ticipant commences  on  the  day  after  the 
later  of — 

(1)  the  effective  date  set  forth  In  section 
13,  or 

(11)  the  date  on  which  the  qualified  par- 
ticipant attains  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

(B)  The  annuity  of  a  quallfled  participant 
and  the  right  bhereto  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  last  calendar  month  preceding  the 
day  on  which  the  quallfled  participant  dies. 

(2)  (A)  The  annuity  of  a  qualified  spouse 
o:  a  quallfled  participant  commences  on  the 
latest  of — 

(I)  the  effective  date  set  forth  In  section  13. 

(II)  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
the  qualified  participant  dies,  or 

(ill)  if  bhe  quallucd  participant  dies  before 
attaining  65  years  of  age,  the  first  day  of 
the  month  In  which  the  quallfled  participant 
would  have  attained  such  age  but  for  the 
qualified  participant's  decth. 

(B)  The  annuity  of  a  quallfled  spouse  and 
the  right  thereto  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  last  calendar  month  preceding  the  day 
on  which  the  quallfled  spouse  dies. 

(d)  Entitlements  to  annuities  under  this 
section  shall  take  effect  only  to  such  extent 
or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts. 

COMPUTATION   OF   ANNTJITT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  annuity  computed  under 
this  subeeotion  (relating  to  a  qualified  par- 
ticipant) In  coimectlon  with  any  early  ter- 
minated plan  Is  equal  to — 

( 1 )  the  product  of  $75  and  the  number  of 
years  or  service  of  the  qualified  participant 
under  the  plan,  reduced  by 

(2)  the  amount  of  nonforfeitable  pension 
benefits  under  the  plan   (If  any)  — 

(A)  to  which  the  qualified  participant  Is 
entitled,  and 

(B)  which  remain  payable  as  of  the  effec- 
tive date  set  forth  in  section  13  or  any  later 
date. 

(b)  The  annuity  computed  under  this  sub- 
section (relating  ;.o  the  qualified  spouse  of 
a  quallfled  participant)  in  connection  with 
an  early  terminated  plan  Is  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  d)  of  subsection  (a)  in 
connection  with  r.uch  quallfled  participant, 
reduced  by 

(2)  the  amount  of  nonforfeitable  pension 
benefit'i  under  the  plan  (if  any)  — 

(A)  to  which  the  qualified  spouse  is  en- 
titled, and 

(B)  which  remain  payable  as  of  such  date 
or  any  later  date. 

CLAIM    RECUniEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Claims  for  annuities  under  this 
Act  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  Claim  forms  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  by  the  Social  Security  Admln- 
Istratlcr.  in  local  offices  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  completed  claim  forms  may  be 
filed  at  such  local  offices.  The  Administration 
shall  promptly  forward  any  such  completed 
claim  forms  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 


Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  the  Admin- 
istration with  claim  forms  necessary  to  carry 
cut  thl3  subsection. 

(c)(1)  Claims  for  annuities  under  this 
Act  which  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  (A)  A  claim  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  If  the  claim  Includes  evidence 
sufficient  to  establish  that  the  claimant  Is  a 
qualified  participant  or  qualified   spouse. 

(B)  Evidence  which  may  be  relevant  for 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to — 

(1)  employment  and  payroll  records  of  the 
applicable  employer  who,  alone  or  together 
wlch  others,  maintained  the  early  termi- 
nated plan. 

(11)  documents  and  records  of  the  earlj 
terminated  plan, 

( ill )  relevant  correspondence,  and 
(tv)  affidavits. 

(C)  In  considering  claims  for  annuities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
consider,  on  the  request  of  a  claimant  or  the 
claimant's  representative,  in  addition  to  any 
other  relevant  evidence — 

(Da  comparison  of  employment  and  pay- 
roll records  which  were  maintained  under 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Rex-enue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act)  or  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  with  records  main- 
tained by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
lating to  the  qualifications  status  of  trusts 
forming  part  of  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or 
profit-sharing  plan  under  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension, 
profit-sharing,  stock  bonus  plant,  etc.).  and 

(11)  records  maintained  under  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of 
1958. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    APPEALS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  ( 1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
send  any  Individual  whose  claim  under  this 
Act  Is  denied  by  the  Secretary  a  written  no- 
tice of  the  denial.  Such  notice  shall  Include 
the  reason  for  the  denial  and  shall  set  forth 
the  procedures  required  to  be  followed  In 
order  to  obtain  review  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  such  individual  whose  claim  Is  de- 
nied Is  entitled  to — 

(A)  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  written  no- 
tice of  denial  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  to 
request  a  review  and  to  furnish  aflldavlta 
and  other  documentary  evidence  in  support 
of  the  request; 

(B)  be  represented  by  an  attorney  or  other 
representative:  and 

(C)  unless  a  hearing  Is  undertaken  under 
subsection  (b),  a  written  decision  and  the 
specific  reaeons  therefor  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may.  and,  upon  the 
request  (made  within  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)(1))  of  any  Individual  entlUed  to  such 
notice,  shall,  provide  by  regulation  for  a 
hearing  which  shall  be  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  appointed  under  section 
3105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  employee  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
designated  by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "presiding 
official")  and  which  may  be  in  lieu  of  or  In 
addition  to  the  review  requested  under  sub- 
section (a).  Any  such  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  and  sections  654  and  555 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  presiding  official  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing, 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  earlier  i^pli- 
cable  findings  of  fact  and  decision  under 
this  Act. 
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(3)  In  the  course  of  any  such  bearing,  the 
presiding  official  nuiy  administer  oaths  and 
afflrmatlons,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence.  Evidence  voaj  be  received  at  any 
such  hearing  even  though  Inadmissible  un- 
der rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  court 
procedure. 

(4)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  hear- 
ing, the  presiding  official  may  Issue  sub- 
penos  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony at  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any 
evidence  which  relates  to  any  matter  under 
Investigation  or  in  question  before  such  of- 
ficial. 

(B)  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  pro- 
duction of  evidence  at  the  designated  place 
of  the  hearing  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States  or  In  any  territory 
or  possession  thereof. 

(C)  Subpenas  Issued  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cial shall  be  served  by  anyone  authorized  by 
such  official — 

(I)  by  dellvlng  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Indi- 
vidual named  therein,  or 

(II)  by  registered  mall  or  by  certified  mall 
addressed  to  such  Individual  or  at  such  In- 
dividual's last  dwelling  place  or  principal 
place  of  business. 

(D)  A  verified  return  by  the  Individual  so 
serving  the  subpena  setting  forth  the  man- 
ner of  service  or.  In  the  case  of  service  by 
registered  mall  or  by  certified  mall,  the  re- 
turn post  office  receipt  therefor  signed  by 
the  Individual  so  served  shall  be  proof  of 
service. 

(E)  Witnesses  so  subpenaed  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  wit- 
nesses In  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  duly  served  ut>on,  any  per- 
son, any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  person 
charged  with  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  Is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  person 
to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear 
and  produce  evidence,  or  both.  Any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

(c)(1)  The  findings  and  decisions  of  the 
presiding  offlcliU  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
shall  be  binding  upon  all  individuals 
Involved. 
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( c )  As  part  of  any  answer  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  certified 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  record.  Including 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  findings  and 
decision  complained  of  are  based. 

(d)  The  court  shall  enter,  upon  the  plead- 
ing and  transcript  of  the  record  a  Judgment 
affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing  the  deci- 
sion, with  or  without  remanding  the  case  for 
a  rehearing. 

(e)  The  findings  under  section  8(b)  as  to 
any  fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive.  In  any  case  in 
wlilch  a  claim  has  been  denied  because  of 
failure  of  the  claimant  to  submit  proof  In 
conformity  with  any  regulation  prescribed 
under  section  4.  the  court  shall  review  only 
the  question  of  conformity  with  such  regula- 
tions and  the  validity  of  the  regulations. 

(f)(1)  The  court  shall,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Secretary  made  before  the  Secretary  files 
the  Secretary's  answer,  remand  the  case  to 
the  Secretary  for  further  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  court  may,  at  any  time,  on  good 
cause  shown,  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  the  case  Is 
remanded,  and  after  hearing  such  additional 
evidence  If  so  ordered — 

(A)  modify  or  affirm  the  earlier  findings 
of  fact  or  decision,  or  both,  under  section 
6(b),  and 

(B)  file  with  the  court  any  such  addl- 
Uonal  and  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
decision,  and  a  transcript  of  the  additional 
record  and  testimony  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary's action  In  modifying  or  afllrming  was 
based. 

(3)  Any  such  additional  or  modified  find- 
ing of  fact  or  decision  shall  be  reviewable 
only  to  the  extent  provided  for  review  of 
the  original  finding  of  fact  or  decision. 

(g)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
final  except  that  It  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view In  the  same  manner  as  a  Judgment  In 
other  civil  actions. 

(h)  Any  action  Instituted  In  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  survive  notwithstand- 
ing any  change  in  the  person  occupying  the 
office  of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such 
office. 
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(2)  No  finding  of  fact  or  decision  of  the 
presiding  official  shall  be  reviewed  by  any 
person,  tribunal,  or  governmental  agency  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  7. 

(3)  No  action  against  the  United  SUtes. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  brought  under  sec- 
tion 1331  or  1346  of  title  28,  United  States 
Ck)de,  to  recover  on  any  claim  arising  under 
this  Act. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  Individual,  after  any  final 
decision  made  after  a  hearing  under  section 
6(b),  Irrespective  of  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, may  obtain  a  review  of  the  decision 
by  a  civil  action  commenced  within  sixty 
days  after  the  mailing  to  the  Individual  of 
notice  of  such  decision  or  within  such  further 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  allow. 

(b)  Any  action  commenced  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  brought  In — 

( 1 )  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  plain- 
tiff resides,  or  In  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
U  located  the  plaintiff's  principal  place  of 
business,  or 

(2)  If  the  plaintiff  does  not  reside  within 
any  such  Judicial  district  and  the  plaintiff's 
principal  place  of  business  Is  not  located  In 
any  such  district.  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Bach  annuity  la  sUted  as 
an  annual  amount,  one-twelfth  of  which, 
fixed  to  the  nearest  dollar,  constitutes  the 
monthly  rate  payable  during  the  month 
after  the  month  or  other  period  for  which 
It  had  accrued. 

(2)  Any  Individual  whose  claim  for  an 
annuity  under  this  Act  Is  approved  after 
the  date  on  which  the  annuity  commencee 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 3(c)  shall  be  paid  the  total  amount  of 
the  anniUty  paymenU  for  months  before 
the  date  on  which  the  claim  Is  approved  In 
the  form  of  a  lump-sum  payment. 

(b)  Upon  a  final  decision  under  section  6, 
or  upon  the  final  Judgment  of  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  under  section  7, 
that  any  individual  Is  entitled  to  one  or 
more  annuity  payments  under  this  Act 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 

(A)  the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
account  number  of  the  Individual  so  en- 
titled to  receive  such  payments, 

(B)  the  amount  of  such  payments,  and 

(C)  the  time  at  which  such  payments 
should  be  made,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  through 
the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  shall  make  such  pay- 
ments— 

(A)  In  accordance  with  the  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 

(B)  to  the  extent  practicable,  together 
with  any  payments  of  benefiu  made  to  the 


Individual  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
through  such  Division. 

(c)  ( 1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promptly  notify  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  of 
each  annuity  under  this  Act  which  termi- 
nates. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  quarterly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
a  report  setting  forth  the  following  infor- 
mation m  connection  with  the  last  quarter  : 

(A)  the  number  of  annuities  In  pay  status 
as  of  the  end  of  the  last  quarter: 

(B)  the  number  of  annuities  which  ter- 
minated during  the  last  quarter;  and 

(C)  the  total  amount  paid  as  annuity  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  during  the  last  quarter. 

(d)(1)  Payment  due  an  Individual 
mentally  Incompetent  or  under  other  legal 
dlsabUlty  may  be  made  to  the  person  who  Is 
constituted  guardian  or  other  fiduciary  by 
the  law  of  the  SUte  of  residence  of  the 
claimant  or  is  otherwise  legally  vested  with 
the  care  of  the  claimant  or  the  claimant's 
estate.  If  a  guardian  or  other  fiduciary  of 
the  Individual  under  legal  disability  has  not 
been  appointed  under  the  law  of  the  State 
of  residence  of  the  claimant,  payment  may 
be  made  to  any  person  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  claimant,  and  the  pay- 
ment bars  recovery  by  any  other  person. 

(2)  Determinations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

(e)(1)  Payments  under  this  Act  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  a  person  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
to  another  person  If  and  to  the  extent  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  terms  of  any 
court  decree  of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal 
separation,  or  the  terms  of  any  court  order 
or  court-approved  property  settlement  agree- 
ment Incident  to  any  court  decree  of  divorce 
annulment,  or  legal  separation.  Any  payment 
under  this  paragraph  to  a  person  bars  re- 
covery by  any  other  person. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  only  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  this  Act  after  the  date  of  receipt  by 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  written  notice  of  such 
decree,  order,  or  agreement,  and  such  addi- 
tional information  and  documentation  as  the 
SecreUry  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
court"  means  any  court  of  any  State. 

(f)(1)  Amounts  payable  under  this  Act 
are  not  assignable,  either  <n  law  or  equity 
or  subject  to  execution,  .evy,  attachment' 
garnishment,  or  other  legal  process,  except 
as  otherwise  may  be  provided  by  Federal  law 

(2)  Recovery  of  payments  under  this 
Act  may  not  be  made  from  an  Individual 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor determines  that  the  Individual  Is  with- 
out fault  and  recovery  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

INTERACBNCy    COORDINATION    AND    COOPERATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
make  such  arrangements  or  agreements 
with  other  departmenu,  agencies,  or  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States  for  coopera- 
tion or  mutual  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  functions  under 
this  Act  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
avoid  unnecessary  expense  and  duplication 
oi  functions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  use  as 
appropriate,  on  a  reimbursable  or  other 
basis,  the  facilities  or  services  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof.  Including  the  services 
of  any  of  ite  employees,  with  the  lawful 
consent  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
esUbllshment.  •I5«"cy.    or 

(c)(1)  Each  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  SUtes  shall  co- 
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operate  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and. 
to  the  extent  necessary  and  appropriate, 
provide  such  Information  and  facilities  as 
the  Secretary  may  request  for  his  asslsUnce 
In  the  performance  of  the  Secretary's  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor with  such  records,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  request. 

(3)  Section  6103(J)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  statistical 
use  of  returns  and  return  information)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Department  op  uibor. — Returns  and 
return  Information  shall  be  open  to  Inspec- 
tion by  or  disclosure  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Labor  whose  offi- 
cial duties  require  such  Inspection  or  dis- 
closure for  the  purpose  of,  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  In,  considering  such  re- 
turns and  return  Information  pursuant  to 
section  6(c)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Terminated  Em- 
ployee Pension  Restoration  Act  of  1980. 
Such  Inspection  or  dlscloure  shall  be  per- 
mitted only  upon  written  request  which  sets 
forth  the  specific  reason  or  reasons  why 
such  Inspection  or  disclosure  is  necessary 
and  which  is  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
bureau  or  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
requesting  the  Inspection  or  disclosure.". 

DELEGATION    OP   POWERS   AND   DTTTIES 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  designated  by  the  Secretary 
any  of  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  by  this  Act  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  be- 
fore the  effective  date  set  forth  In  section  13, 
prescribe  the  Initial  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  ovt  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Regu- 
lations under  this  Act  shall  be  prescribed  by 
t.*ie  Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultation,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

AUTHORIZA'nON    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober I,  1981,  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act 
(Including  reimbursable  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
menuiity  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  making  annuity  pajrments 
under  this  Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
make  such  payments  beginning  with  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  on  October  1,  1981,  and 
continuing  until  the  last  such  payment  is 
made. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  13.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  sections  11  and  12)  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act.# 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1638.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
memorial  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


FRANKLIN  0.  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  memorial  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. The  memorial  would  be  built  on 
Roosevelt  Island  in  the  city  of  New  York 
according  to  the  plans  for  a  Roosevelt 
Memorial  on  tliat  site  prepared  by  the 
late,  preeminent  American  architect, 
Louis  I.  Kahn. 

January  30,  1982,  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt.  Unless  we  act  this  year, 
by  that  date  this  Nation  will  not  even 
have  begun  work  on  a  fitting  memorial 
to  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents.  Since 
1955,  when  Congress  first  authorized 
study  of  a  memorial  to  F.D.R.,  plans  have 
been  proposed,  critiQized,  and  discarded 
for  a  memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
its  latest  version,  the  WasSiington  memo- 
rial to  F.D.R.  would  cost  about  $23  mil- 
lion and  would  appropriate  several  acres 
of  public  parkland  between  the  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  Memorials. 

This  inordinate  delay  is  an  extreme 
disservice  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
led  this  Nation  decisively  and  steadfastly 
in  his  campaigns  against  destitution  at 
home  and  tyranny  abroad.  In  100  days  he 
carried  through  a  plan  to  rescue  our  so- 
ciety; In  25  years  we  have  been  unable  to 
plan  a  memorial  to  his  achievements. 

A  memorial  in  New  York  is  fitting  and 
proper.  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  great 
New  Yorker  before  he  lent  his  greatness 
to  the  Nation.  He  served  his  State  as 
State  senator  and  Governor.  Many  of  his 
achievements  in  the  State  presaged  his 
accomplishments  in  Washington.  For  ex- 
ample, under  his  administration.  New 
York  established  its  first  programs  pro- 
viding relief  of  the  unemployed  and  pen- 
sions for  the  elderly. 

The  memorial  design  by  Louis  Kahn 
is  focused  on  the  realization  of  one 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  greatest 
dreams — the  dream  of  peaceful  world 
order,  embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  building  in  Manhattan. 
The  memorial  incorporates  a  formal 
garden,  tree-shaded  lanes,  sculpture,  and 
a  columned  court  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Roosevelt  Island,  an  island  transformed 
into  a  residential  cwnmunity.  From  tJie 
court,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  granite 
columns  inscribed  with  statements  by  or 
about  F.  D.  R..  visitors  view  the  nearby 
UJ*.  buildings  or  look  beyond  them  to 
the  open  sea. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  have  ap- 
proved of  this  location  and  design.  It 
reflects  his  concern  for  decent  housing, 
his  love  of  the  sea,  and  his  penchant  for 
great  architecture.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  require  that  the 
memorial  be  made  accessible  to  handi- 
capped persons,  for  whom  the  life  of 
Franldin  Roosevelt  is  an  inspiration. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  execute  the  design  for 
this  memorial  and  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  accept  private  and  public 
contributions.  The  Four  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation in  New  York  City,  a  private  foun- 
dation  established   in   the  memory   of 


P.  D.  R..  is  prepared  to  assist  in  solicit- 
ing contributions  so  that  the  memorial 
may  truly  reflect  the  continuing  devo- 
tion uf  Americans  and  others  to  the 
memory  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation expeditiously  and  decisively,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  man  whose  birth  centenary 
would  go  unmarked  to  our  shame. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt  Memorial   Act." 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares   that — 

Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt,  thirty-second 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  was  one  of 
the  nation's  greatest  presidents; 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  led  the  nation 
with  vision,  forthrlghtness,  courage,  and 
dignity  through  perilous  times  both  of 
economic    depression    and    world    war; 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  stricken  In 
his  adult  years  with  a  crippling  illness  that 
caused  him  to  be  physically  handicapped 
such  that  his  career  serves  as  an  example 
to   handicapped  people  everywhere; 

There  exists  no  national  memorial  appro- 
priately symbolizing  the  gratitude,  devotion, 
and  everlasting  respect  of  the  American 
people  for  the  life  and  memory  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ls  authorized  and  directed  to  acquire  a  site, 
design,  construct,  and  maintain  as  a  Na- 
tional Memorial,  a  memorial  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  on  the  southern  end  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Island  In  the  City  and 
State  of  New  York. 

(b)  The  memorial  designed  and  con- 
structed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, conform  to  the  plan  for  a  memorial  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  prepared  by  the  late 
American  architect  Louis  I.  Kahn;  said 
memorial  shall  include  such  improvements 
to  the  land  and  buildings  surrounding  the 
memorial  as  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior 
may  deem  appropriate  and  shall  be  fully 
accessible  to  handicapped  persons. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  New  York  SUte  Urbtfn 
Development  Corpwratlon,  a  public  benefit 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
York    SUte. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized,  out  of  funds  available  to  him  in 
any  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  fifteen  million 
dollars  to  be  available  until  expended,  to 
acquire  a  site  and  to  design  and  construct 
the  memorial  described  in  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  accept,  and  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  expend  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  gifts,  bequests,  devices  of 
money  and  securitle.'?  or  other  property  from 
any  person  or  non-governmenUl  entity,  and 
contributions  of  money  or  property  from 
state,  local,  and  foreign  governments. 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  maintenance  and  care  of 
the  memorial  authorized  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior. 
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(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  I,  1081,  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
Bectlon.4 


Is  designated  as  "Roy  Wllklns  Day"  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
SJ.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating August  30.  1982,  fis  "Roy  Wilkins 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ROY  WtLKINS  DAY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  to  honor 
Roy  Wilkins  by  designating  August  30, 
1982.  as  "Roy  Wilkins  Day." 

With  the  death  of  Roy  WUkins  last 
week,  America  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
leaders  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  of  the  past  and  the  discrimina- 
tion that  still  blights  our  present  day. 
The  patient,  persistent  prodding  of  our 
national  conscience  by  Roy  Wilkins  led 
us  far  on  the  road  toward  equal  justice 
under  law  for  all  our  people.  President 
Kennedy  looked  to  Roy  WUkins  for 
leadership  during  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle of  the  1960's.  In  my  own  life  Roy  Wil- 
kins has  been  a  trusted  adviser,  a  voice 
of  hope,  and  a  steadfast  colleague  in 
countless  battles  for  equality. 

Those  in  our  society  who  are  poor  or 
disadvantaged  or  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion have  lost  a  strong  advocate  with  the 
death  of  Roy  Wilkins.  But  in  a  larger 
sense,  all  Americans  will  feel  the  loss  of 
his  voice  and  the  stilling  of  this  powerful 
force  for  reason  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
designating  next  August  30  as  'Roy  Wil- 
kins Day"  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  109 

Whereas  Roy  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  Civil  Rlghu  Move- 
ment iB  the  United  States  during  the  I960's. 
serving  as  an  inspiration  to  Black  America  to 
continue  the  struggle  for  equality  as  citi- 
zens; 

Whereas  Roy  Wllklns  was  a  key  supporter 
and  organizer  of  the  March  on  Washington 
on  August  28,  1963,  which  dramatized  the 
responsibility  of  this  country,  by  virtue  of 
the  Constitution,  to  recognize  all  American 
dtlzens  with  equal  status; 

Whereas  Roy  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  po- 
litical forces  behind  the  successful  passage 
of  the  1984  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  made 
voting  rights,  equal  employment,  and  equal 
access  to  public  accommodations  a  matter  of 
Federal  law; 

Whereas  Roy  WUkins  was  Administrator 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  In  1954  when 
that  organization  won  the  historic  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  decision  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine,  which  had  Justified  the 
existence  of  racially  segregated  schools;  and 

Whereas  Roy  Wllklns  was  bom  in  St. 
Louis.  Missouri,  on  August  30,  1901:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Augxist  30,  1983. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    290 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON » .  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  290,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Reye's 
Syndrome  Act  of  1981." 

S.    498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rud- 
J4AN) .  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  498.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  to  homebuilders  for  the 
construction  of  residences  incorporating 
certain  solar  energy  utilization  charac- 
teristics. 

S.    888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  888.  a  bill 
to  provide  effective  programs  to  assure 
equality  of  economic  opportunities  for 
women  and  men,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1025 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1025,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  penalties  for  persons  who 
obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  narcotics  or 
other  controlled  substances  from  any 
pharmacist  by  terror,  force,  or  violence, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    12IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamjjshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products  are 
lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.    1229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1229,  a 
bill  to  continue  through  December  31, 
1982,  the  existing  prohibition  on  the  Issu- 
uance  of  fringe  benefit  regulations. 

S.    1310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1310.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  certain  cwnmunity  de- 
velopment, employment,  and  tax  incen- 
tives for  individuals  and  businesses  in 
depressed  areas. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici) .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1422,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  donation  of  surplus  property  to 
any  State  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  criminal  justice  facilities. 

8.    1491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1451,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  exemption  trma 
tax  of  veterans'  organizations. 

8.   1864 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  .  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1564,  a  bill  entitled  the  "American 
Tuna  Protection  Act." 

S.    1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1607,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  minimum 
interest  and  dividend  exclusion  of  $200 
for  each  individual. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cha«e),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  107,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1981,  as  "National  Guard  Day." 

SENATE    RESOLimON     ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 175.  a  resolution  to  congratulate  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  celebration  of 
its  "Diamond  Jubilee." 

senate    resolution     211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) .  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  211.  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  encourage  banks 
to  make  loans  available  for  productive 
uses  while  eliminating  loans  for  specula- 
tive and  unproductive  uses. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  105  proposed  to  S.  884, 
a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to 
provide  price  support  and  production 
incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Du- 
renberger). and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  534  pro- 
posed to  S.  884,  a  bill  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend programs  to  provide  price  support 
and  production  incentives  for  farmers  to 
assure  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    539 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  539  proposed  to  S.  884, 
a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to 
provide  price  support  and  production 
incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    642 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Pressler  i  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  542  proposed  to  S.  884. 
a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to 
provide  price  support  and  production  in- 
centives for  farmers  to  assure  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


legislative  proposal  which  would  delay  the 
cost  of  living  Increases  for  Social  Security 
recipients;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  in  Its  consideration  of 
any  future  proposals  to  revise  Social  Secu- 
rity financing  not  approve  any  Social  Secu- 
rity legislation  which  provides  lor  delays 
in  cost  of  living  increases  lor  Social  Security 
recipients. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 34— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY COST-OF-LIVING  IN- 
CREASES 

Mr.  SASSER  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  34 

Whereas,  36  million  Americans  depend  on 
a  stable  and  equitable  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem for  their  basic  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity benefits; 

Whereas,  it  is  imperative  that  the  real 
value  of  Social  Security  benefits  not  be 
eroded  by  rising  Inflation; 

Whereas,  present  and  future  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  have  a  solemn  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  equi- 
table Social  Security  benefits  that  are  de- 
rived from  the  Social  Security  taxes  paid  by 
American  workers  and  business;  and 

Whereas,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
repeatedly  indicated  that  it  will  not  alter 
the  basic  benefits  of  Social  Security  recip- 
ients :  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring)  that — 

(1)  The  President  should  refrain  from 
transmitting  to  Congress  any  budgetary  or 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUITON 
35 — CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
DISAPPROVAL  OF  CERTAIN  DE- 
FENSE ARTICLES 

Mr.    PACKWOOD    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Jepsen,    Mr.    Boschwitz,    Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen. Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Mr.    Ford,    Mr.    Gorton,    Mr. 
Hart,   Mr.   Hatch,   Mrs.   Haw- 
kins.  Mr.   Heflin.   Mr.   Heinz, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Levin,     Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Press- 
ler, Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Simpson,     Mr.     Specter,     Mr. 
TsoNGAs,     Mr.     Weicker,     Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky), 
submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations. 
S.  Con.  Res.  36 
Resolved   by    the   Senate    (the   House   of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That,  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,   the   Congress  objects  to  the  proposed 
sale    (the  numbered  certifications  with  re- 
spect   to   which    were    transmitted    by    the 
President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   and   the   chairman   of   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  ,   1981)    to  the  Kingdom 
of   Saudi   Arabia   of   the   following   defense 
articles,  together  with  associated  spare  parts 
and      equipment      and      related      defense 
services : 

( 1 )  Five  E-3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System  (AWACS)  aircraft  (advance  noti- 
fication transmittal  number  81-CU;  certifi- 
cation transmittal  number  81-     ) . 

(2)  101  ship  sets  of  conformal  fuel  tanks 
(advance  notification  transmittal  number 
81-CQ;  certification  transmittal  number 
81-     ). 

(3)  1,177  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr 
missiles  (advance  notification  transmittal 
number  81-CT;  certification  transmittal 
number  81-     ) . 

(4)  Eight  KC-707  aerial  refueling  aircraft 
(advance  notification  transmittal  number 
81-CV;  certification  transmittal  number 
81-     ). 

DISAPPROVAL   OF   ARMS    SALES   TO 
SAUDI   ARABIA 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  disapproval  regarding  the 
sales  of  the  F-15  enhancement/ AWACS 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  purpose  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution is  very  simple.  It  is  my  belief. 


and  that  of  many  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  this  arma- 
ments sale  is  not  in  the  interest  of  this 
country's  national  security. 

In  1978.  after  extensive  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  body,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
President  Carter's  request  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  the  F-15  airplanes.  We  were  told 
this  sale  would  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness to  solidify  oiu  friendship  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  In  exchange,  it  was  my  hope, 
and  that  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  provide  a  moderate 
balance  in  the  Middle  East.  We  hoped 
that  if  we  sold  them  the  planes  we  might 
have  some  leverage  to  encourage  them 
to  further  the  peace  process  and  the  sta- 
biUty  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  now  1981,  some  3  years  later,  and 
v.e  know  now  what  I  felt  deep  in  my  own 
heart  in  1978.  Saudi  Arabia  had  no  in- 
terest in  furthering  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  and,  in  fact,  would  do 
everything  possible  to  undermine  the 
peace  process. 

Since  1978,  Saudi  Arabia  has: 

Condemned  the  Israeli -Egypt  peace 
treaty ; 

Opposed  Israeli  ships  in  the  Suez 
Canal; 

Led  the  Arab  political  and  economic 
boycott  of  Egypt; 

Broken  relations  with  Egpyt; 

Financed  the  PLO ; 

Called  for  a  holy  war  against  Israel; 

Refused  to  negotiate  for  peace  with 
Israel:  and 

Increased  its  price  of  oil  from  $12  to 
$30  a  barrel. 

Even  though  the  Saudis  assured  us  in 
1978  that  all  they  wanted  were  the 
P-15's.  we  are  now  being  told  by  this  ad- 
ministration that  the  Saudis  now  need 
the  F-15  enhancement  package  and, 
more  importantly,  the  AWACS.  our 
most  sophisticated  technology.  But.  I 
emphasize  to  my  colleagues,  the  Saudis 
have  not  said  what  they  are  going  to 
give  the  United  States  in  return.  In  fact, 
the  administration  has  been  unusually 
quiet  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  goes 
beyoid  my  concern  over  the  selling  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  On  April  2. 
1981,  12  F-15  pUots  sent  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Lantos  of  California  express- 
ing their  objection  to  the  sale  of  the 
AIM-9L  sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles. 
Their  objection  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  AIM-9L  missile  thrusts  the  American 
fighter  pilot  a  very  large  step  ahead  in 
air  combat  over  any  other  military  force. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  the  F-15 
pilots  to  Congressman  Lantos  be  printed 
in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  more 
issues  that  I  could  raise,  arguments 
against  this  sale.  Instead,  however.  I  will 
wait  until  the  current  resolution  of  dis- 
approval comes  before  the  Senate  for  a 
vote.  At  that  time.  I  intend  to  present 
further  arguments  that  should  convince 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  imde- 
cided  on  this  issue. 

The  final  point,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
would  like  to  make  is  this:  We  as  Ameri- 
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cans  must  realize  sooner  rather  than 
later,  that  we  cannot  trade  integrity  and 
national  security  for  Arabian  oil.  Amer- 
ica has  the  ability  and  the  resources  to 
develop  alternate  energy  sources,  and  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  pursue  that  path — 
not  the  path  of  Arabian  blackmail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Afmi.  a.  1981. 
Representative  Tom  Lantos, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Representative  Lantos:  Wc  are  writ- 
ing this  letter  to  strongly  object  to  the  sale 
of  the  AIM  9L  Supersidewinder  alr-to-alr 
missile  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  primarily  object 
to  this  sale  because  It  compromises  the  clas- 
slfled  AIM  9L  construction.  The  unstable 
political  situation  In  Iran  and  throughout 
the  Middle  East  led  to  the  compromising  of 
our  P-14  aircraft,  Phoenix  alr-to-alr  missile, 
and  our  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile.  We  do 
not  want  the  technology  of  the  AIM  9L  to 
leak  to  the  Soviets  through  lack  of  security 
In  Saudi  Arabia  or  through  some  closed  door 
bargaining  session.  We  at  the  user  level  can 
attest  that  the  AIM  9L  thrusts  the  American 
Fighter  Pilot  a  very  large  step  ahead  In  air 
combat  over  any  other  military  force.  The 
AIM  9L  Is  superior  because  It  Is  a  point  and 
shoot  weapon  with  excellent  probabilities  of 
success.  The  AIM  9L  Is  so  superior  that  it 
gives  the  American  Fighter  Pilot  a  believable 
chance  of  survival  when  confronted  with  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft  we 
must  face. 

If  we,  as  a  military  force,  are  to  maintain  a 
credible  deterrent  defensive  posture  with  a 
minimum  of  dollars,  why  give  our  techno- 
logical edge  away?  Certainly,  we  as  pilots 
cannot  be  expected  to  fight  against  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  Soviet  aircraft 
equipped  with  a  compromised  version  of  our 
AIM  9L  when  we  know  how  effective  the  mis- 
sile Is.  We  object  to  the  sale  of  the  AIM  9L  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

BXSOLimoN  or  disapproval  fob  arms  sales 

TO    SAUDI   ARABIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  $8.5  billion  arms 
package  for  Saudi  Arabia.  I  strongly  urge 
my  Senate  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
concurrent  resolution,  which  is  in  our 
best  national  interests.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
ous arms  sales  ever  proposed.  It  is  bad  for 
the  United  States,  bad  for  Israel,  and  bad 
for  the  Middle  East. 

In  1978,  I  voted  against  the  sale  of  62 
sophisUcated  P-15  fighter  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia  because  they  would  en- 
danger the  security  of  Israel,  America's 
surest  friend  and  strongest  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  fact,  that  sale  generated 
so  much  concern  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration promised  to  d  iw  the  line 
there— and  never  to  increase  the  offen- 
sive capability  of  the  Saudi  aircraft. 

In  proposing  this  arms  package  for 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  repudiating  the  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
talking  about  some  mere  technical  en- 
hancement of  the  P-15.  We  are  talking 
about  advanced  Sidewinder  missiles 
modern  aircraft  fuel  tankers  and  sophis- 

Sfn^'^A'^^'^^  P^^"«^  *h*t  Will  give 
Saudi  Arabia  an  air  command  platform 
to  guide  attacks  against  the  territory  of 
Israel. 


The  Reagan  administration  claims  to 
America's  allies  that  it  is  a  firm  and 
reliable  partner.  Yet  if  this  adminis- 
tration truly  looked  out  for  the  security 
of  its  friends.  It  would  not  repudiate  the 
obligations  of  its  predecessor,  and  it 
would  never  give  the  Saudis  or  any  other 
nation  the  power  to  overwhelm  Israel's 
air  defenses. 

The  Reagan  administration  claims 
that  this  arms  sale  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  its  Middle  East  policy.  If  the 
administration  wants  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  then  let  them  stop  selling 
offensive  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
considers  Israel  to  be  its  primary  enemy, 
which  has  called  for  a  holy  war  against 
Israel,  and  which  fiercely  opposes  the 
Camp  David  path  to  peace.  Moreover, 
Saudi  Arabia  spends  nearly  $400  million 
a  year  to  finance  the  FLO,  which  remains 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Any  American  policy  directed  to  the 
Middle  East  which  fails  to  recognize 
these  realities  is  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

I  also  fail  to  see  how  providing  a  gov- 
ernment of  questionable  stability  with 
sophisticated  American  technology  is  in 
the  interest  of  either  the  United  States 
or  that  government.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  past  congressional  debate 
about  providing  Iran  with  AW  ACS.  How 
secure  would  the  United  States— and  our 
NATO  allies  who  will  depend  on  AWACS 
to  enhance  their  security — feel  if  we  had 
accepted  the  special  pleading  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  sold  AWACS 
aircraft  to  Iran  only  to  find  them  in  hos- 
tile hands  today?  In  considering  the  Rea- 
gan administration's  proposed  Saudi 
arms  package,  the  Congress  should  take 
a  good  long  look  at  the  great  risks  for 
future  United  States  and  NATO  security 
that  providing  Saudi  Arabia  with 
AWACS  could  raise. 

Even  at  this  late  stage,  I  call  upon  the 
Reagan  administration  to  withdraw  this 
proposed  arms  sale.  A  majority  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  believe  it  is  wrong. 
Instead  of  promoting  an  arms  race  and 
increasing  the  risks  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  United  States  should  be  a  force 
for  lasting  peace  and  true  security  in  this 
strife-torn  region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  earliest  indi- 
cations of  the  proposal  to  sell  AWACS 
planes  and  advanced  military  equipment 
to  the  Saudi  Government,  I  am  proud  to 
have  expressed  my  strongest  opposition 
and  to  have  urged  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  oppose  this  danger- 
ous arms  sale.  Today,  I  reaffirm  my  oppo- 
sition and  my  commitment  to  vote  and 
speak  and  work  against  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  Saudi  arms  package. 
Only  by  defeating  this  shortsighted  and 
dangerous  arms  sale  can  the  American 
people  be  assured  that  our  Nation's  se- 
curity is  guaranteed  and  our  Nation's 
interest  in  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  is  preserved. 

THE  F-15   enhancement/ AWACS 
PACKAGE  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  sponsoring  the  proposed  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  F-15 
enhancement/AWACS  package  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
a  clear  and  pressing  responsibility  to 


reject  this  Ill-advised  arms  sale.  The 
proposed  sale  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  continued  se- 
curity of  Israel,  or  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Congress  has  an 
important  oversight  role  in  the  case  of 
major  arms  sales  and  in  this  instance 
we  must  exercise  that  role  by  turning 
down  the  administratirai  package. 

This  sale  must  be  viewed  from  several 
different  perspectives.  The  initial  ques- 
tion must  be  whether  the  proposal  would 
serve  to  advance  the  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  administration  maintains 
that  this  sale  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  security  of  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East.  I  cannot  agree. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  national  se- 
curity interests  would  be  advanced  by 
the  sale  of  the  sophisticated  AWACS  air- 
craft to  any  nation  and  in  particular 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  introduction  of  this 
highly  advanced  technology  into  the  vol- 
atile Middle  East  threatens  to  jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  vital  technical  data 
associated  with  the  airborne  warning 
and  command  aircraft.  One  only  has  to 
look  at  the  Iranian  experience  to  ap- 
preciate that  this  risk  is  very  real.  It 
would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  our  de- 
fense posture  if  the  AWACS  technology 
were  to  fall  into  unfriendly  hands. 

The  administration  points  out  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  I  fully  agree  that  this  threat 
should  be  a  primary  concern  for  the 
United  States.  I  also  agree  that  we  want 
to  help  friendly  nations  in  their  ability 
to  counter  hostile  moves  in  the  region. 
However,  the  AWACS  planes  with  their 
sensitive  and  secret  equipment  are  not 
essential  to  Saudi  Arabia's  air  defense 
efforts. 

If  anything,  Saudi  oilfields  are  much 
more  vulnerable  to  ground  attack  or 
sabotage  than  an  air  strike.  It  makes 
httle  sense  to  provide  the  Saudis  with 
this  complex  equipment,  which  is  of 
marginal  usefulness  in  terms  of  the  most 
likely  threats  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  nm 
the  very  real  risk  of  compromising 
AWACS  technology  which  is  essential  to 
both  American  security  and  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  U.S.  security  interests,  the  control  and 
protection  of  AWACS  must  remain  In 
U.S.  hands. 

The  P-15  enhancement/AWACS  pack- 
age sale  is  an  equally  wrongheaded  pol- 
icy from  the  perspective  of  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  security  of 
Israel.  Israeli  defense  problems  will  be 
compounded  by  the  sale  of  AWACS  air- 
craft and  aerial  tankers  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  by  the  sale  of  conformal  fuel  tanks 
and  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles  for  the 
Saudi  P-15's.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  Saudi  Arabia  has  entered  into 
a  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  it  is  no  friend  of  Israel 
and  remains  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  United  States  would  in  effect  re- 
nege on  its  commitment  to  Israel  by 
strengthening  the  offensive  military  ca- 
pability of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  introduc- 
tion of  AWACS  alone  in  the  Middle  East 
would  dramatically  alter  the  present  bal- 
ance of  power.  By  giving  the  Saudis  the 
ability  to  monitor  Israeli  defenses  we 
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would  be  laying  naked  the  entire  air  de- 
fense system  of  Israel. 

The  F-15  enhancement  items  must 
also  be  seen  as  posing  a  potential  threat 
to  Israel.  In  1978,  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  the  sale  of  62  P-15 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  These  planes 
were  to  be  equipped  with  the  AIM-7 
Sparrow  missile  and  the  AIM-9P3  Side- 
winder missile,  all  alleged  to  be  defen- 
sive weapons.  At  that  time,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Harold  Brown,  af- 
firmed that  Saudi  Arabia  would  not  seek 
to  upgrade  these  plsmes,  nor  did  the 
United  States  intend  to  sell  them  any- 
thing in  the  future  to  improve  their  range 
or  capabilities.  After  heated  debate  and 
in  the  hope  that  this  action  might  plant 
a  seed  toward  better  United  States- 
Saudi  relations,  and  therefore  a  move  to 
the  peace  table,  the  Senate  approved  the 
sale. 

I  opposed  the  P-15  sale  in  1978.  I  was 
doubtful  they  would  remain  defensive 
weapons.  However,  I  never  expected  that 
it  would  be  the  United  States  proposing 
to  give  the  Saudi  P-15's  an  offensive  ca- 
pability. I  feel  this  represents  the  break- 
ing of  a  solemn  promise,  not  only  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  but  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Israel.  Our  friends  deserve  bet- 
ter treatment. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  often  that  the 
Senate  feels  compelled  to  differ  with  the 
President  in  his  formulation  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  have  the  primary  role  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  our 
relationships  with  other  nations.  If  at 
all  possible,  I  believe  we  should  support 
the  President  in  his  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  this  particular  instance,  it  is 
not  possible. 

The  Congress  itself  has  the  responsi- 
biUty  and  authority  to  review  major  arms 
sides  and  it  would  abrogate  that  respon- 
sibility if  we  agreed  to  a  proposal  that  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  sponsored  this  resolution  of 
disapproval  points  to  the  compelling  na- 
ture of  the  arguments  against  this  sale 
and  the  concern  it  has  engendered  on 
the  part  of  so  many  Senators.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  the  Senate  will  live  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  adopt  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

MtLTTART    SALES    TO    SAUDI    ARABIA 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  consid- 
eration of  the  administration's  decision 
to  sell  the  aircraft  warning  and  control 
system  and  other  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
U.S.  interests. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond,  has  artic- 
ulately expressed  his  support  for  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  text  of  the  Senator's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Thurmond 

My  decision  to  support  the  sale  of  the 
•\WACS  aircraft  Is  based  upon  a  number  of 
reasons,  but  the  bottom  line  Is  that  this 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  vital  to  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  securtly  of  Israel. 


To  properly  evaluate  this  Issue,  It  must 
be  understood  by  the  American  public  that 
AWACS  Is  a  defensive  system.  It  Is  not  an 
offensive  weapon  system.  It  Is  not  a  spy 
plane.  It  cannot  see  anything  on  the  ground. 
It  Is  an  airborne,  early  warning  system  which 
would  detect  an  air  attack  against  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Primary  among  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  sale  are  the  following  three  points: 

1.  The  key  reason  Is  that  If  the  United 
States  does  not  sell  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  Saudis  can  buy  similar  aircraft  else- 
where. In  that  event,  the  U.S.  would  have 
no  control  over  their  use.  If  we  sell  to  them, 
we  can  exercise  some  control  and  thereby 
help  protect  Israel. 

2.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  one  of  the  largest  sup- 
pliers of  oil  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Free  World.  Our  economy  would  be  wrecked 
If  this  and  other  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
would  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  be  subject  to  political  concessions. 
We  must  help  the  Saudis  protect  their  na- 
tion. By  so  doing  we  would  greatly  enhance 
our  ties  of  friendship,  provide  a  United 
States  military  presence  through  Air  Force 
and  contractor  support  of  AWACS.  and  there- 
by create  a  base  to  insure  greater  stability 
In  this  crucial  part  of  the  world. 

3.  Saudi  Arabia  has  Invested  billions  of 
Its  dollars  In  American  securities  and  there 
Is  a  strong  prospect  of  additional  purchases. 
This  support  for  our  financial  system  will 
strengthen  our  economic  recovery  program, 
help  enable  us  to  lower  Interest  rates,  con- 
trol Inflation  and  generally  Improve  the 
health  of  our  economy. 

Over  the  years  I  have  consistently  sap- 
ported  aid  to  Israel.  I  believe  this  sale  will 
enhance  the  security  of  Israel  because  In 
supporting  AWACS  the  U.S.  will  exercise 
some  control  over  Its  use.  In  addition,  we 
win  enhance  Israel's  security  by  maintain- 
ing our  friendship  with  a  key  Arab  nation 
In  the  Middle  East  and  thus  help  prevent  a 
shift  In  the  world  balance  of  power  In  that 
vital  region.  Such  a  shift  would  pose  un- 
acceptable security  risks  to  the  United 
States.  Israel  and  tlie  Free  World.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND      SECURITY      COOPERAIION 
ACT  OF  1981 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSI 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  development  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  to 
provide  authorities  for  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE    BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  hold  2 
days  of  hearings  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 22  and  Thursday,  September  24.  On 
Tuesday,  the  committee  will  meet  in  ex- 
ecutive session  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  to  discuss  the  fiscal 


year  1982-84  defense  budget.  The  ses- 
sion will  convene  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6202 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

On  Thursday,  the  committee  will  meet 
in  open  session  with  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  to  discuss  matters  relating  to 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  meeting  will 
begin  at  2  p.m.  in  room  6202  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact  Lynn 
Pearson  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff  at  224-0544. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  hear- 
ings being  held  by  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  "interest  rates  and 
business  credit  needs"  on  September  23 
and  24,  1981,  have  been  rescheduled  to 
convene  at  9  a.m.  in  room  424  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

For  additional  information  please  con- 
tact Jim  O'Connell  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUPPLY 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Supply  to  consider  the  Department  of 
Interior's  proposed  5-year  plan  for  oil 
and  gas  development  in  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  oversight  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  6.  be- 
ginning at  8:30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Conservation 
and  Supply,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Gary  Barbour  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  224-0613. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY     AND     NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic, I  would  like  to  announce  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  puWic  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Henrj'  E. 
Thomas  IV.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  September  24.  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energj-  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Charles  Trabandt  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-7141. 

COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
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Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nominations  of  Charles 
M.  Olrard  of  Virginia  to  be  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Resource  Management  and 
Administration  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  and  of  Bruce 
Chapman  of  Washington  to  be  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September 
22,  1981.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  3302  of  the 
Diiicsen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Margaret  Hecht  at  224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  1417,  the  Presidential  Protection  Com- 
mission Act  of  1981.  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1981,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302 
of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  contact 
Darryl  Fountain  at  224-4751. 


I  am  a  country  which  holds  respect  for  the 
Ideals  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." My  citizens  have  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  let  me  know  when  they're 
either  dissatisfied  or  supportive. 

My  people  can,  without  fear  of  retribution 
or  harassment,  disagree  or  chastise  their  Oov- 
emment  through  a  free  election  system  or  by 
single  protest.  I  am  a  nation  of  independent 
thought.  Even  through  my  verbal  and  mili- 
tary confrontations,  my  people  have  stood 
together  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  have  demonstrated  the  Nation's  charac- 
ter with  honor,  dignity,  pride,  and  regard  for 
the  basic  rights  of  all  persons,  regardless  of 
their  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

I  am  a  country  to  be  proud  of  and  I  be- 
lieve in  America. 

Linda  E.  Hill  Norway. Q 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTITEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMirXEE   ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  September  17,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  John 
Bohn  to  be  U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  Nyle  Brady  to 
be  Assistant  Administrator  of  Science 
and  Technology  at  AID. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

I  BELIEVE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
It  cannot  be  often  enough  that  we  take 
the  time  to  think  about  why  we  are  so 
special  and  so  privUeged  to  live  in  the 
United  States  of  America;  what  it  is  that 
makes  us  in  this  country  different  and 
more  fortunate  than  so  many  others. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a 
very  special  Minnesotan  who  was  in 
Washington  recently  because  she  won 
a  trip  for  an  essay  she  wrote  for  a  con- 
test. In  her  essay.  "I  Believe  in  America  " 
Linda  Hill  Norway  expressed  so  elo- 
quently the  privUege  and  responsibility 
that  is  ours  as  citizens  of  this  great 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord the  words  of  Miss  Norway  so  that  I 
may  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

Why  I  Beueve  in  America- 
America   Speaks 

1  believe  in  America  because  I  am  America. 
I  am  black,  white,  yellow,  and  red.  I  am  a 
grocery  clerk,  an  accountant,  a  housewife 
and  a  soldier.  I  am  German.  Swedish  Nor- 
wegian, Polish  and  Indian.  I  am  Jewish. 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Muslim.  I'm  liberal 
conservative.  Republican,  Democrat,  and 
Independent. 

Above  all.  I'm  optimistic.  I  have  fought 
wars  of  words  and  might,  in  order  to  keep 
my  people  free,  and  I  have  withstood  Internal 
strife  fierce  enough  to  crush  lesser  nations 

My  people  have  disagreed  with  each  other 
•bout  pout  cs  and  ideals,  but  they  respected 
e*cn  other's  opinions. 


EDITORIAL  REACTION  TO  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S CLEAN  AIR  PRO- 
POSAL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  recent  editor- 
ials from  newspapers  around  the  coun- 
try commenting  on  the  administration's 
position  on  the  upcoming  revision  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

These  18  editorials  demonstrate  con- 
vincingly that  the  American  people  con- 
tinue to  want  strong,  effective  Federal 
clean  air  legislation.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  editorials  point  out,  the  administra- 
tion's position  goes  far  beyond  the  up- 
dating and  moderate  streamlining  of  the 
act  which  is  appropriate.  Instead,  the  11 
principles  approved  by  the  President 
would  undercut  the  decade  of  air  quality 
improvement  which  has  occurred  under 
a  strong  bipartisan  commitment  to  clean, 
healthful  air. 

I  ask  that  the  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  editorials  are  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Austin  American  Statesman, 
Aug.  10.  1981] 
Not-So-Clean  Am 
The  Reagan  administration  has  backed  off 
a  smidgeon  on  Its  proposal  to  change  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  but  the  latest  version  still 
raises  questions. 

For  example,  the  administration  declares 
that  by  easing  the  standards  for  auto  emis- 
sions, American  automakers  will  be  helped. 
Bu*.  Environn.ental  Protection  A'lrenrv  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  Gorsuch  admitted  the  cost 
savings  would  be  a  mere  »100  per  car.  That 
isn't  going  to  help  the  automakers  compete 
against  the  foreign  manufacturers,  as  all 
will  adjust  to  meet  less  strict  standards. 

What  would  suffer  would  be  human  lungs. 
Surely  most  Americans  would  rather  cough 
up  $100  rather  than  cough,  and  cough,  and 
cough. 

The  administration  says  easing  of  auto 
emission  standards  won't  result  in  dirty  air, 
but  when  pressed,  Oorsuch  said  progress  to- 
ward clean  air  would  come  "at  a  more  rea- 
soned pace,"  meaning,  in  plain  American,  it 
will  be  longer  before  the  air  gets  as  clean 
as  It  ought  to  be. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  administration's 
views  on  big  government  to  recommend  giv- 
ing more  responsibility  for  clean  air  to  the 
states.  But  air  moves  around  without  regard 
to  state  borders,  or  national  borders  for  that 
matter.  It's  a  national  problem. 

The  congressional  committees  now  work- 
ing on  bills  to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Air  Act 
have  been  Interested  In  fine-tuning  the  law 
not  drastically  altering  It.  The  Reagan  pro- 
posal should  meet  swift  opposition. 


[Prom  the  Boise  Statesman.  Aug.  10.  1981) 
Better,  Birr  Not  Good 
The  Reagan  administration's  recommenda- 
tions for  renewal  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  have 
gotten  better,  but  they  still  Include  propos- 
als that  would  slow  the  struggle  to  clean  up 
the  nation's  air. 

First  the  good:  In  a  draft  proposal  circu- 
lated In  Washington  earlier  this  summer,  the 
administration  suggested  that  the  states  be 
allowed  to  set  their  own  standards  on  air 
quality.  That's  gone,  and  good  riddance.  The 
country  depended  on  state  standards  before 
the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed  In  1970,  and 
that  experience  showed  most  states  will  not 
set  tough  standards,  particularly  for  Indus- 
try, when  they  cannot  be  assured  that  other 
states  win  do  the  same  thing. 

Also,  the  admlnUtratlon  has  dropped  a 
proposal  pushed  by  presidential  advisers  who 
wanted  to  quit  basing  pollution  standards  on 
their  effect  upon  human  health.  Their  Idea 
was  to  give  more  weight  to  the  argument 
that  achieving  those  health  standards  might 
not  be  worth  the  cost. 

That  stance  may  sound  reasonable,  but  Its 
not.  The  costs  of  cleaning  up  the  air  may  be 
great,  but  studies  have  shown  that  the  costs 
of  unhealthy  air  are  far  greater,  even  If  all 
you  consider  Is  the  price  of  medical  care  and 
not  human  suffering. 

Now  the  bad :  The  administration  wants  to 
lower  the  standard  for  coal-fired  power 
plants.  The  principle  It  espouses  Is  called 
"uniformity"  of  standards.  The  Idea  Is  that 
new  power  plants  ought  to  be  approved  If 
they  could  use  low-sulfur  coal  to  achieve  the 
same  air  quality  that  plants  burning  high- 
sulfur  coal  achieve  through  technology. 

Congress  considered  this  concept  several 
years  ago  and  rejected  It,  reasoning  that  If 
plants  burning  low-sulfur  coal  could  use 
technology  to  make  their  emissions  that 
much  cleaner,  then  so  much  the  better. 

We  agree.  The  country  should  not  settle 
for  second  best,  particularly  when  there  is 
compelling  evidence  that  coal-flred  plants 
are  the  big  contributors  of  not  only  sulfur 
oxides,  but  also  nitrous  oxides  that  create 
acid  rain,  a  severe  problem  to  which  the 
Reagan  administration  is  giving  only  lin 
service. 

The  administration  also  suggests  that  air 
pollution  controls  should  not  be  so  strict  In 
areas  where  the  air  is  already  cleaner  than 
required  by  health  standards.  There  is  legiti- 
mate debate  about  the  complexity  of  regula- 
tions governing  such  areas.  For  that  reason 
the  regulations  should  be  examined  with  an 
eye  toward  more  efficient  administration,  but 
not  toward  weakening  them. 

Finally,  though,  the  most  worrisome  part 
of  the  administration's  clean  air  proposals  is 
the  general  attitude  they  reflect.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Director  Anne  M 
Gorsuch  expressed  that  attitude  when  she 
admitted  to  reporters  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal would  mean  Improvement  of  air  would 
continue  "at  a  more  reasoned  pace."  Trans- 
late that  as  slower. 

Such  an  approach  Is  not  only  wrong,  but 
it  also  goes  against  the  win  of  the  people. 
A  recent  Harris  poll  showed  that  86  percent 
of  those  interviewed  opposed  relaxing  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  We  hope  Congress  gets  that 
message  and  not  Reagan's. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Aug.  9,  19811 
Take   Care   on   Clean   Air   Act 

The  Reagan  administration  is  well  aware 
that  there's  widespread  support  for  the  Clean 
Air  Act  among  the  public  and  in  Congress. 
So  it  has  cloalced  in  positive  terms  Its  "broad 
proposals  "  to  change  the  law.  But  beware. 

The  words  are  reassuring  but  vague:  "The 
air  win  continue  to  improve  under  the  broad 
principles  that  we  have  adopted."  And  be- 
hind them  He  some  worrisome  hard  facts: 
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The  admlnlrtratlon  failed  to  meet  ita  self- 
imposed  June  30  deadline  to  reveal  what 
changee  It  virants  in  the  law  that  expires 
Sept.  30.  Some  environmentalists  fear  a  last- 
minute  blitz  in  Congress  that  would  pre- 
clude a  fuU,  careful  debate  on  revising  the 
act. 

One  major  amendment  to  the  act  being 
pushed  by  a  pro-admlnlstratlon  House  mem- 
ber vrould  drasUcally  weaken  the  law. 

The  administration's  most  specific  "broad 
principle"  would  loosen  clean  air  standards 
for  autos  to  save  consumers  »100  on  each 
new  car.  That's  In  keeping  with  Reagan's 
Interest  in  reducing  federal  regulations  and 
tying  standards  to  oost-beneflt  concepts. 

But  that  won't  do  In  this  Issue. 

Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.) .  chairman  of  the 
National  commission  on  Air  Quality,  Is 
right:  Concern  for  cost  should  be  a  factor 
m  deciding  when  and  how  to  meet  clean  air 
standards,  "but  not  In  setting  the  stand- 
ards." 

In  other  words.  antl-poUutlon  standards 
should  be  set  at  levels  needed  to  protect 
health.  Costs  are  to  be  considered,  as  Hart 
rightly  says.  In  setting  timetables  and  in 
devising  controls  to  meet  those  standards. 

(That  was  done,  for  instance.  In  June 
when  Congress  gave  steelmakers  three  more 
years  to  meet  pollution  cleanup  deadlines.) 

Environmental  Protection  Administrator 
Anne  M.  Gorsuch  said  last  week  that  Rea- 
gan's plans  call  for  keeping  health-based 
standards.  But  there's  no  hard  evidence  so 
tar. 

That's  why  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  Lake  Michigan  Federation,  the  Illinois 
Coalition  Against  Reagan  Economics  and 
others  warned  here  last  week  that  gutting 
the  law  would  sharply  Increase  health  risks. 
Even  the  Illinois  Coal  Association  protested 
an  administration  call  to  drop  a  requirement 
for  "scrubbing"  devices  on  new  coal-fired 
plants. 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  Is  our  oldest  and 
moat  successful  environmental  law.  A  Harris 
poU  found  86  percent  of  the  public  supports 
It.  And  CongresF.  has  regularly  blocked  moves 
to  weaken  It — with  good  reason.  It  works. 

Red  tape  can  and  should  be  cut.  And  other 
shortcomings,  such  as  needless  delays,  can  be 
removed.  But  the  act  Is  basically  sound.  Ex- 
tend It  until  next  year  when  there  can  be 
full  debate.  Then  fine-tune  It,  don't  gut  It. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  11.  1981 1 
MR.  Reagan  vs.  Clean  Air 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the 
changes  In  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  Just  pro- 
posed by  Envlroniiicntal  Protection  Agency 
Director  Anne  Gorsuch  is  that  they  are  not 
as  bad  as  everyone  expected. 

The  Reagan  administration  did  not  ask. 
as  had  been  feared,  that  the  clean  air  stand- 
ards for  allowable  concentrations  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  nitrogen  oxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
pnd  other  nasty  pollutants  be  set  by  the 
states  instead  of  the  federal  government. 

It  did  not,  as  feared,  try  to  remove  the 
cut-off  of  federal  tunds  as  a  weapon  In  con- 
trolling new  sources  of  Industrial  pollution. 
It  did  not  attempt  to  remove  the  special 
margin  of  safety  for  people  with  asthma  and 
other  respiratory  lUments  as  a  factor  In  set- 
ting clean  air  standards.  Hooray. 

Otherwise,  the  Reagan  administration  Is 
proposing  an  assault  on  clean  air. 

Claiming  that  the  phenomenon  of  acid  rain 
Is  Insufficiently  understood  the  administra- 
tion calls  for  intensified  research  instead  of 
Intensified  action.  Our  neighbors  In  Canada, 
where  some  4,000  lakes  can  no  longer  support 
life  because  of  acid  rain  inundation,  under- 
stand the  phenomenon  perfectly,  as  do  people 
In  the  afflicted  areas  of  our  own  country. 
They  want  government  to  reduce  the  levels 
of  acid  In  the  air — most  of  It  coming  from 
auto  exhausts  and  coal  burning.  Yet,  while 
Reagan,  would  accelerate  research,  his  Secre- 


tary ol  the  Interior,  James  Watt,  Is  clamoring 
for  more  and  more  coal  mining  and  burning. 

Under  the  plan  announced  by  Mrs.  Oor- 
such, the  government  would  postpone  the 
deadline  from  1985  to  1987  for  Improved  pol- 
lution control  In  troubled  areas  like  Los 
Angeles.  The  administration  would  weaken 
the  requirements  for  coal  plant  scrubbing 
devices.  It  is  reluctant  to  enforce  standards 
keeping  state  and  national  park  lands  pollu- 
tion free. 

As  regards  automobile  exhaust,  the  admin- 
istration is  being  positively  idiotic. 

Under  its  plan,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
oxide  and  carbon  monoxide  auto  pollution 
now  allowed  under  1981  standards  would  be 
doubled,  for  what  the  Reagan  administration 
claims  would  be  a  $1  billion  savings  to  the 
auto  Industry  or  :>ome  (100  in  the  average 
price  of  a  car. 

Though  the  SI  billion  figure  sounds  nice 
for  propaganda  purposes,  new  car  sales  have 
been  far  below  10  million  a  year.  And,  with 
the  price  of  mld-slze  cars  now  running  at 
$8,000  or  more,  the  $100  savings  Is  not  going 
to  be  a  significant  sales  factor. 

Not  when  there's  another  price  to  pay. 
Nitrogen  oxide  and  carbon  monoxide  from 
auto  exhaust  are  the  principal  causes  of  acid 
rain  and  killer  smog.  The  auto  manufactur- 
ers are  already  meeting  today's  pollution 
control  standards.  Why  on  earth  relax  them? 
Mrs.  Gorsuch  said  the  administration's  plan 
still  seeks  cleaner  air,  but  at  "a  reasoned 
pace." 

The  pace  may  be  reasoned,  but  the  direc- 
tion is  backward. 

Mrs.  Oorsuch  seems  to  have  been  recruited 
for  her  Job  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  stri- 
dency of  her  opposition  to  toxic  waste  control 
legislation  as  a  member  of  the  Colorado 
legislature. 

Her  sponsor  and  mentor,  James  Watt,  has 
been  called  an  archfiend  by  many  environ- 
mentalists, and  Justly  so.  But  the  time  has 
come  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Watt  and  Mrs. 
Gorsuch  are  not  the  true  villains  of  this 
piece:  That  role  is  being  played  by  the  man 
who  sought  them  out  and  hired  them,  and 
hundreds  like  them;  the  man  who  stated 
for  the  record  that  ocean  oil  slicks  are  good 
for  your  health  and  that  trees  cause  more 
pollution  than  man;  the  man  who  never  uses 
the  word  "environmentalist"  without  adding 
"extremist." 

For  an  otherwise  adept  politician.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  missing  a  lot  of  signals 
lately.  Poll  after  post-election  poll  has  shown 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, by  margins  as  large  as  80  per  cent,  do 
not  want  environmental  protection  laws  re- 
laxed or  weakened. 

Similar  polls  show  that  the  largest  post- 
election drop  In  Mr.  Reagan's  popularity  has 
been  In  the  environmentally  sensitive  West. 
The  Republican  chairman  In  California  says 
his  state  party  Is  now  In  serious  trouble  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Reagan's  environmental  poli- 
cies. The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  a 
predominantly  Republican  and  conservative 
organization  composed  mostly  of  hunters, 
has  come  out  strongly  against  Mr.  Watt. 

Mr.  Reagan's  style  has  been  winning,  and 
many  of  the  things  he's  trying  to  do  to  Im- 
prove our  defense  posture  and  restore  fiscal 
and  administrative  sanity  to  federal  govern- 
ment deserve  support.  But  as  far  as  the  en- 
vironment Is  concerned.  Mr.  Reagan  Is  a 
menace. 

[From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

Aug.  14.  1981) 

Let's  Not  Poo  the  Issue  of  Cleaning  Up 

THE  Air 

This  country  Indicated  its  Intent  to  clean 
up  its  air  and  keep  it  clean  when  Congress 
passed  the  Clean  Air  Act  10  years  ago.  Now 
there  Is  a  move  to  dilute  that  intent. 

Last  week  the  Reagan  administration  an- 


nounced plans  to  relax  portions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  that  deal  with  auto  emissions,  coal- 
burning  utilities  and  urban  industries.  The 
proposed  chaoiges  were  carefully  wrapped  in 
a  proLilse  to  clean  the  nation's  air  "at  a 
more  reasoned  pace." 

This  was  met  with  glee  by  the  world  of 
Industry,  but  called  a  "sugar-coated  pre- 
scription for  dirty,  unhealthy  air"  by  th« 
National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  which  repre- 
sents about  a  dozen  environmental  groups. 
Neither  reaction  was  surprising.  Barring 
Innate  divergent  interests  of  the  two  groups, 
it  seems  that  the  country's  official  position 
now  weakens  Its  commitment  on  clean  air. 
That's  not  to  say  that  any  given  act 
shouldn't  be  evaluated  perlodlcadly.  The 
many  obsolete  laws  floating  around  Indicate 
the  wisdom  In  updating  when  necessary. 
Some  people  say  that  certain  provisions  In 
the  Clean  Air  Act  have  contributed  more  to 
paperwork  than  to  improving  the  air. 
Changes  that  would  cut  red  tape,  ease  delays 
in  meeting  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
regulations  and  eliminate  the  confusion 
about  regulations  would  be  welcome.  And 
given  the  present  economic  climate,  cost  re- 
ductions must  be  considered. 

But  nothing  should  interfere  with  retain- 
ing high  standards  for  air  quality. 

Among  general  guidelines  that  President 
Reagan  endorsed  was  that  the  basic  stand- 
ard for  clean  air  should  be  health  and  should 
not  Include  cost-benefit  analysis.  Yet  he  also 
endorsed  raising  allowable  levels  for  nitro- 
gen oxides  and  carbon  monoxides  from  auto 
exhausts  and  making  the  standards  the 
same  for  coal-fired  plants  in  both  the  East 
and  the  West,  which  are  not  comparable 
since  western  coal  Is  much  cleaner  burning 
than  eastern. 

When  and  how  to  meet  clean  air  stand- 
ards, not  the  standards  themselves,  seems 
to  be  the  place  to  attack  cost  factors.  Even  " 
environmental  groups  went  along  with  the 
steel  Industry  on  a  bill  passed  by  Congress 
In  June  and  signed  by  Reagan  July  17  which 
gives  steelmakers  three  more  years  to  meet 
pollution  cleanup  deadlines. 

All  such  reasonable  requests  should  be 
considered.  But  even  this  has  a  hazardous 
pitfall.  It  Is  human  nature  to  need  a  dead- 
line to  get  anything  done. 

Tbe  people  of  Northwest  Indiana,  of  all 
places,  should  value  the  effort  to  clean  up 
the  air.  How  many  Jokes  have  you  heard 
this  week  on  the  "dirty  air"  In  the  area? 
How  many  people  do  you  know  who  ran  first 
chance  they  got  to  find  some  fresh  clean 
air?  Yet  how  many  pec^le  do  you  know 
who  deliberately  sat>otaged  their  car's  anti- 
pollution equipment?  And  how  many  com- 
plaints have  been  made  about  prices  rising 
because  of  pollution  controls? 

It's  obviously  a  Job  that  requires  cooper- 
ation at  all  levels.  That's  why  it's  good  to 
hear  that  the  Northwest  Indiana  Clean  Air 
Coalition  Is  back  In  existence.  The  group 
plans  to  keep  tabs  on  what's  happening 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act,  offering  information 
for  those  Interested,  and  to  lobby  against 
any  proposals  it  feels  would  weaken  the  act. 
Some  people  like  to  point  out  that  the  air 
Is  "cleaner  today  than  it  was  30  years  ago." 
That  lb  well  and  good,  but  not  much  conso- 
lation to  today's  children.  Cleaning  up  the 
air  isn't  something  that  can  stop  when  It 
gets  better:  It  must  be  a  continual  process. 

IProm  the  Hartford  Courant.  Aug.  14,  1981 1 
Keep  Air  Standards  High  .  .  . 

The  specifics  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  not 
yet  known  but  its  general  direction  is  toward 
a  relaxation  of  air  quality  rules  for  business 
and  Industry. 

The  administrations  approach,  outlined 
last  week  by  Anne  M.  Gorsuch.  administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
could  have  been  literally  prepared   by  the 
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U.S.  auto  Industry  or  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers. 

Ms.  Oorsuch.  for  example,  said  the  admin  ■ 
istration  would  probably  recommend  raising 
emission  standards  for  autoe  from  3.4  to  7 
grams  per  mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  from 
1  to  2  grams  per  mile  of  nitrogen  oxlUcs. 

Those  are  precisely  the  levels  recommended 
by  the  Big  Three  automakers  before  a  Senate 
committee  In  June. 

She  said  the  administration  also  would 
give  more  say  to  the  states  In  setting  air  pol- 
lution rules,  ease  the  rules  for  new  coal -fired 
plants  and  weaken  protection  for  clean  air 
outside  national  parklands — all  of  which  are 
In  line  with  recommendations  made  by  the 
manufacturers'  association. 

It  could  have  been  worse.  The  admlnibtra- 
tlon  could  have  pressed  for  application  of  a 
"cost-benefit"  test  to  national  air  quality 
standards,  rather,  than  basing  them  strictly 
on  public  health  considerations.  But  it  wai> 
apparently  deterred  by  expected  congres- 
sional opposition. 

The  administration  has  argued  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  needs  to  be  "simplified"  and 
"streamlined,"  which  It  does  need.  But  why 
does  that  always  translate  to  making  It  easier, 
rather  than  more  difficult,  to  pollute? 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  the  nation's  principal 
means  to  control  air  pollution,  has  had  some 
astounding  successes  over  the  past  decade. 

According  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  air  has  become  increasingly 
clean,  with  the  total  number  of  days  in 
which  the  air  was  unhealthful  or  worse  de- 
creasing each  year.  Further.  93  percent  of  in- 
dustry Is  now  In  compliance  with  air  quality 
regulations. 

But  there  are  still  substantial  problems. 
The  air  quality  levels  In  the  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  areas,  where  about  8  percent  of 
the  nation's  population  lives,  are  unhealthy 
more  than  two- thirds  of  the  year. 

In  Connecticut,  the  air  was  declared  "un- 
healthful" or  "very  unhealthful"  In  at  least 
one  monitoring  site  on  SO  days  between 
April  15  and  Sept.  16  of  last  year.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  air  quality  problems,  such 
as  add  rain  and  many  toxic  air  pollutants 
that  are  not  addressed  at  all  In  the  act. 

By  all  means.  Congress  should  streamline 
and  simplify  the  act,  which  nearly  everyone 
will  admit  Is  sometimes  overly  complicated 
and  onerous. 

But  It  should  not  retard  the  pace  of  clean- 
ing up  the  air,  nor  Ignore  new  and  vexing 
pollution  problems.  Reauthorization  o:  the 
Clean  Air  Act  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
recommit  the  nation  to  make  Itself  a  better 
place  In  which  to  breathe. 

(From  the  Huntington  Beach.  Calif.  Pilot. 

Aug.  9.  1981] 

FEontAL  Clean  Air  Act  Shoitld  Not  Be 

Relaxed 

Orange  County  Supervisor  Bruce  Nestande 
a:surss  us  the  Rsagan  Administration's  pro- 
posed modifications  of  the  1977  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  win  have  no  detrimental  effect  In 
California  because  we'll  still  be  permitted  to 
write  our  own  strict  anU-pollutlon  rules 
without  Interference  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Indeed,  says  Nestande.  the  trend  to  balance 
envronmental  controls  with  needed  eco- 
nomic development  will  be  a  blessing  for  the 
whole  nation. 

The  supervisor,  who  served  In  the  Reagan 
administration  In  Sacramento,  also  Is  a 
director  of  the  South  Coast  Air  Quality  Man- 
agement District  and  In  that  role  appeared 
before  a  Senate  committee  hearing  on  re- 
newal of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Reagan  appointee  Anne  Gorsuch,  new  head 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  In- 
sists the  administration  remains  committed 
to  "steady  prepress  toward  clean  air."  But 
California  Rep.  Henry  Waxman  calls  the  ad- 
ministration's 11 -point  program  to  modify 


the  act  "nothing  less  than  a  blueprint  for  the 
destruction  of  our  clean  air  law." 

The  program  would  greatly  relax  federal 
environmental  controls,  leaving  them  largely 
up  to  the  states  so  that  statutes  could  be 
formed  In  keeping  with  local  needs — stricter 
In  heavily  polluted  urban  centers,  lighter  In 
now-clean  rural  areas. 

Contrary  to  earlier  fears.  It  still  would 
place  health  benefit  considerations  ahead  of 
cost  considerations,  but  with  the  require- 
ment that  solid  scientific  data  be  used  to 
determine  where  air  quality  carries  health 
risks. 

It  would  substantially  relax  auto  emission 
control  standards,  eliminate  requirements 
that  polluted  areas  show  steady  progress  to- 
ward meeting  national  air  quality  standards 
and  eliminate  provisions  designed  to  protect 
air  quality  In  areas  not  yet  polluted. 

The  only  areas  In  which  preventive  re- 
strictions would  be  retained  would  be  In 
the  national  parks  and  wilderness  areas. 
(Could  this  have  something  to  do  with 
Reagan's  campaign  assertion  that  trees  are 
among  the  worst  polluters?) 

Supervisor  Nestande  Is  convinced  Cali- 
fornia will  be  Just  fine  so  long  as  we  keep 
our  own  rules  strict  enough.  How  the  state 
Legislature  could  be  persuaded  to  do  that 
In  the  face  of  substantially  relaxed  national 
rules  Is  open  to  question. 

We  hope  Nestande  Is  right.  But  the  nature 
of  recent  appointments  to  the  federal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  stirs  some 
niggling  doubts.  They  Include,  for  example, 
former  lobbyists  for  the  paper,  auto,  oil  and 
coal  Industries.  In  their  former  posts  their 
task  was  to  lobby  against  environmental 
rules  that  would  Involve  too  much  expense 
for  their  Industries.  Now  they're  using  their 
expertise  to  help  write  the  new  rule  book. 

What's  that  about  setting  the  foxes  to 
watch  the  chicken  coop? 

The  unfortunate  fact  about  cleaning  up 
pollution  and  keeping  It  cleaned  up — as 
many  other  nations  have  discovered — Is  that 
It  takes  so  long  to  get  effective  rules  In  place 
and  see  that  they  are  enforced  so  that  the 
results  are  visible.  In  many  areas  we  haven't 
yet  arrived  at  that  point.  But  once  the  rules 
are  relaxed  It  could  take  still  more  years  to 
undo  the  damage.  Congress  should  not  be 
too  easily  swayed  on  these  proposals. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Aug.  9. 
1981) 

Clearing   the   Air   on    Clean    Air    Act 

With  the  tax  and  budget  bills  out  of  the 
way.  the  Reagan  administration  and  con- 
servative members  of  the  Congress  are  now 
able  to  move  on  to  another  Item  on  their 
agenda:  revisions  In  the  federal  Clean  Air 
Act.  During  the  presidential  campaign  last 
year.  Mr.  Reagan  frequently  cited  the  act 
as  a  major  factor  In  the  nation's  poor  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  growth,  despite  data  to 
the  contrary. 

Last  week,  the  administration  released  Us 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  six  weeks  after  they  had  been 
promised.  Thot  delay,  according  to  knowl- 
edgeable Insiders,  was  due  to  sharp  disagree- 
ments among  administration  officials  about 
the  form  the  changes  should  take.  It's  still 
not  clear  where  the  administration  stands. 

The  package  made  public  by  Anne  M.  Oor- 
such, administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  surprised  some  pe<q)le  In 
Washington.  The  administration  at  the  last 
minute  opted  to  Issue  a  brocu)  list  of  princi- 
ples It  would  like  to  see  Included  In  the  act. 
as  opposed  to  specific  legislative  changes. 
In  the  words  of  Sen.  Robert  Stafford  (R.,  Vt.) . 
the  administration's  tactic  represented  a 
"shrewd  political  move"  which  will  give  the 
White  House  considerable  latitude  in  Its  pub- 
lic and  private  lobbying  efforts. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  expires  on  Sept.  30  unless 


the  Congress  reauthorizes  it.  The  reauthori- 
zation process  Is  expected  to  be  a  bitter  fight, 
pitting  supporters  of  the  environmental  com- 
munity against  thoee  of  the  business  com- 
munity. At  stake  Is  a  law  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  do  not  want  to  see  weak- 
ened, but  which  business  and  Industry  vigor- 
ously oppose. 

Mrs.  Oorsuch  outlined  a  plan  that  called 
for  drastically  relaxing  automobile  emission 
standards,  eliminating  most  of  the  program 
designed  to  prevent  deterioration  of  alr- 
quallty  In  areas  with  little  or  no  pollution 
now  and  extending  clean-air  goal  deadlines 
by  as  much  as  eight  years.  She  declared  that 
the  administration's  proposals  would  con- 
tinue the  national  effort  toward  achieving 
cleaner  air  but  "at  a  more  reasoned  pace." 

It  wasn't  what  the  administration  publicly 
proposed  as  much  as  what  It  didn't  propose 
that  should  worry  those  who  want  a  strong, 
effective  Clean  Air  Act.  Early  versions  of  the 
administration's  position  leaked  out  and 
those  revisions  effectively  gutted  the  act, 
stripping  away  about  70  of  Its  most  crucial 
elements.  That  list  of  changes  still  exists  In 
the  White  House,  and  many  supporters  of  the 
act  express  concern  that  It  wUl  be  this  docu- 
ment, not  the  broad  principles  outlined  by 
Mrs.  Oorsuch,  that  will  be  the  basis  for  the 
EMlmlnlstratlon's  lobbying  campaign  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  "We  really  fear  a  private  and  a  public 
Clean  Air  Act  campaign  from  this  adminis- 
tration." said  one  environmental  lobbyist. 
"And  the  American  people  won't  know  that 
they've  been  sold  out." 

Hearings  are  to  begin  next  month.  Chairing 
them  will  be  Sen.  Stafford,  who  has  promised 
a  "15-round  political  prizefight"  if  the  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  gut  the  act.  and 
Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D..  Calif.),  also  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  act.  At  that  time,  the 
administration  must  make  clear  Its  spedflc 
Intentions. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  News,  Aug.  8.  1981) 
Smoke  Screens 

President  Reagan  Is  careful  how  he  appears 
to  us.  He  Is  an  emperor  wearing  only  the  fin- 
est clothes,  a  master  of  the  smile.  Orace  ra- 
diates from  his  presence. 

Reagan  treats  bad  publicity  like  a  spray- 
ing match  with  a  skunk.  Sometimes  he  makes 
sure  to  perfume  the  air  first — like  the  way 
he's  sending  new  standards  for  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Unlike  the  time  Reagan  came  out  swing- 
ing on  Social  Security  and  wound  up  on  his 
tall,  he  is  playing  this  one  mildly.  After  all. 
granting  a  huge  break  to  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  lungs  Is  not  the  stuff  of 
the  conservative  mandate.  People,  unlike 
barons  of  Industry  don't  relish  the  sight  of 
stacks  belching  smoke. 

So  when  Anne  Oorsuch.  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  ap- 
peared on  Capitol  Hill,  she  brought  "guide- 
lines" for  reform  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Noth- 
ing to  rattle  the  voters:  no  specifics  about 
how  much  more  sulfur  Reagan  wants  in  our 
spacious  skies  or  which  restrictions  will  be 
lifted  from  factories  near  federal  parklands. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  what  Reagan 
Intends.  The  Clean  Air  Act,  while  making  the 
air  a  whole  lot  more  healthy  for  us.  hurts 
businessmen  who  are  forced  to  clean  up  their 
wastes  before  emitting  them.  The  guild  of 
self-made  millionaires  in  which  Reagan  trav- 
els gets  to  breathe  those  ocean  breezes  off  the 
Pacific  anyway. 

Behind  the  sweet-smelling  "framework" 
Reagan  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  the  other  day  is 
a  Hophlstlcated  agenda  for  the  poisoning  of 
our  oxygen. 

Behind  the  sweet  smile  with  which  the 
president  has  won  the  public  is  a  calculat- 
ing, and  cynical,  estimation  of  what  we're 
worth. 
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[From  the  Portsihouth,  (N.H.)  Herald, 

Aug.  10,  19811 

Clean   Air  Attack 

Now  It's  clean  air  that's  under  attack 
by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

The  Reaganltes  want  to  loosen  the  Clear 
Air  Act  for  auto  emissions,  so  we  can  all 
save  HOG  per  car.  or  so  goes  the  sales  pitch. 

That  sounds  wonderful  but  we  can't  help 
being  suspicious,  and  would  bet  a  bottom 
dollar  the  proposal  will  really  benefit  the  car 
manufacturers  far  more  than  us  car  buyers. 

EPA  Administrator  Ann  M.  Oorsuch  intro- 
duced the  administration's  "broad  proposals" 
for  amending  the  law,  and  that.  too.  worries 
us  precisely  because  of  the  word  "broad." 

She  admitted  the  plan  contains  few 
specifics,  so  we  can't  help  feeling  the  en- 
vironmentalists are  right  in  viewing  the 
vague  proposals  as  dangerous. 

One  Republican  politician  said  the  very 
vagueness  of  the  plan  is  a  "shrewd  political 
move. "  Maybe  that  is  true,  but  we  don't 
want  to  wind  up  choking  on  the  emissions. 

The  new  proposals  would  also  give  indi- 
vidual states  more  say  in  setting  pollution 
standards.  That  sounds  all  right  at  first 
glance,  but  really  in  this  mobile  age  are  sute 
boundaries  any  barrier  to  pollution  trans- 
mission? 

Perhaps  there  Is  room  for  some  modifica- 
tion, but  we  hope  the  Congress  studies  the 
proposals  with  utmost  care,  and  makes  sure 
of  the  specifics,  when  and  If  there  are 
specifics. 

Certainly  no  one  Is  against  removing  un- 
necessary restrictions,  but  the  definition  of 
unnecessary  by  the  Reaganltes  may  be  too 
Plastic. 

There  is  also  concern  that  If  the  clean  air 
act  Is  to  be  amended  at  all,  it  shouldn't  be 
done  on  a  piecemeal  basis  and  merely  on 
monetary  considerations,  but  should  be  ac- 
complished after  thorough  review  of  all 
aspects,  because  it  Isn't  a  simple  act  at  all. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  a  number 
ol  people  over  a  proposed  amendment  to  put 
a  one- year  moratorium  on  the  auto  Inspec- 
tion provision  of  the  act.  which  seems  wrong. 

Although  we  love  our  automobiles,  we  all 
of  us  know  that  auto  emissions  contribute 
heavily  to  smog.  One  auto  pollutant,  sulfur 
dioxide,  contributes  to  the  real  problem  of 
acid  rain,  which  Is  hurting  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  and  most  of  the  Northeast. 

There  should  be  a  really  tough  study  of 
this  subject,  and  Congress  should  not  be 
stampeded  into  rash  action  that  could  be 
harmful  to  the  health  of  all  of  us. 

(From  the  Little  Rock  Oazette,  Aug.  14.  1981 1 
Keeping  Clean  Air  Clean 

This  was  supposed  to  be  the  year  that  Con- 
gress would  review  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
and  decide  whether  to  change  some  of  Its 
provisions  In  the  process  of  re-enactment. 
Two  conunittees  have  held  some  hearings  and 
would  like  to  get  along  with  the  assignment. 
but  their  progress  has  been  hampered  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  failure  to  submit  a 
prop>osed  bill. 

Considering  the  quality  of  the  Informal 
proposals  that  were  leaked  in  some  detail 
earlier  this  summer,  the  administration's 
hesitancy  may  have  been  a  hidden  blessing. 
The  outline  of  "principles" — not  a  formal 
bill — that  the  administration  presented  last 
week  indicates  an  attitude  not  quite  as  radi- 
cal OS  that  reflected  in  the  earlier  version, 
but  if  accepted  whole  they  would  seriously 
weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

There  is  no  good  reason,  in  any  case,  why 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  a  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce subcommittee  cannot  push  ahead  on 
their  own  considerable  momentum  when 
Congress  reconvenes  next  month. 

The  impression  persists,  even  after  Anne 
M.  Oorsuch,  administrator  of  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency,  presented  the 
"principles."  that  administration  ideologues 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  If  they 
thought  they  could  get  by  with  the  foul  deed. 
A  spokesman  for  the  National  Clean  Air 
Coalition  calls  the  principles  "a  sugar-coated 
prescription  for  dirty,  unhealthy  air"  and 
his  summation  seems  to  be  squarely  on  the 
mark.  The  administration.  It  should  be  noted, 
already  has  guided  through  to  enactment  an 
amendment  giving  the  steel  industry  three 
more  years  to  meet  clean  air  standards.  Per- 
haps steel  does  present  a  special  case,  but  the 
administration.  In  Its  principles,  reflects  a 
similar  soft  spot  for  the  automobile  industry 
as  well. 

Motor  vehicle  emission  standards  would 
be  substantially  relaxed  under  the  adminis- 
tration's plans,  a  point  that  has  not  been 
missed  by  Representative  Henry  Waxman, 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  review- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act,  who  says :  "I  have  rea- 
son to  disbelieve  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  steady  progress  toward  cleaner 
air  when  it  Is  still  persisting  in  turning  back 
the  clock  on  auto  pollution  standards  by 
actually  allowing  cars  in  the  future  to  poison 
the  air  more  than  many  of  those  today." 

All  of  the  implications  of  the  technical 
principles  presented  by  the  administration 
are  not  Immediately  apparent,  awaiting  full- 
scale  hearings,  but  already  It  Is  fair  enough 
to  reach  several  general  conclusions  about 
the  administration  plan.  It  would  generally 
weaken  public  health  protection,  virtually 
eliminate  air  quality  standards  outside  na- 
tional park  and  wilderness  areas,  relax  pollu- 
tion controls  on  new  coal-fired  power  plants 
and  allow  existing  acid  rain  damage  to  con- 
tinue unabated. 

These  are  general  attacks  on  clean  air  that 
the  American  public  Is  not  likely  to  accept, 
once  the  attacks  are  explained  for  what  they 
are.  It  Is  one  thing  to  "fine-tune"  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  reshaping  some  provisions  requir- 
ing onerous  administration.  Even  environ- 
mental organizations  have  felt  that  some 
revision  In  mechanics  of  the  act  Is  In  order. 
Their  reasonableness,  however.  Is  not 
matched  by  the  attitudes  of  many  In  certain 
basic  industries.  Their  rigidity  is  apparent 
in  the  administration's  principles. 

Those  in  Congress  and  the  administration 
that  feel  in  need  of  guidance  could  well  heed 
the  results  of  a  Harris  Survey  In  June  show- 
ing that  86  per  cent  of  the  American  public 
opposes  weakening  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
American  people  made  a  fundamental  com- 
mitment to  clean  air  in  the  late  '60s  and 
early  '70s  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  changed  their  minds,  regard- 
less of  who  occupies  the  White  House. 

(From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal.  Aug  8. 

19811 
Vague  Clean-Air  "Principles"  Imperil  Pol- 
lution Progress 

The  "principles"  that  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  administrator  Anne  Oorsuch 
announced  Wednesday  as  guidelines  for 
amending  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  were 
about  as  obscure  as  the  view  of  downtown 
Louisville  that  same  day.  But  the  Idea  of 
breathing  as  a  high-risk  activity  loomed 
large  In  the  haze. 

One  major  concession  Is  designed  to  head 
off  congressional  opposition  to  weakening 
the  law.  The  administration  claims  to  have 
abandoned  the  patently  Impossible  notion 
of  applying  rigid  cost-benefit  tests  to  all  pol- 
lution standards.  So  any  new  ones,  at  least 
In  theory,  would  be  based  on  health  con- 
siderations. Instead.  But  at  the  same  time, 
there's  talk  of  a  "risk-assessment"  factor 
that  may  be  used  to  water  down  protection 
for  those  most  vulnerable  to  air  pollution — 
children,  the  elderly,  and  those  with  heart 
and  respiratory  aliments. 

Yet  the  "New  Federalism"  notion  of  di- 


viding the  U.S.  into  50  seml-lndependent 
principalities  may  be  the  most  disturbing 
part  of  the  picture.  The  administration,  says 
Mrs.  Oorsuch.  wont  eliminate  national 
standards  for  poUuUon.  But  she  questions 
the  Idea  of  sanctions  against  non-comply- 
ing states. 

ENFORCEMENT    IS    IMPERATIVE 

With  non-enforcement,  of  course,  all 
states  would  face  powerful  arguments  from 
their  own  industries  against  pollution  rules. 
Companies  would  say  they  couldn't  afford 
to  meet  standards  higher  than  those  for 
competitors  across  the  state  line.  Often, 
they'd  be  right.  The  nation  will  have  na- 
tional standards  or  meaningless  ones. 

The  "principles"  also  indicate  a  weaken- 
ing, rather  than  strengthening,  of  the  fight 
against  acid  rain  produced  by  generating 
plants  and  Industrial  smokestacks.  Acid  rain 
already  has  decimated  aquatic  life  in  hun- 
dreds of  American  and  Canadian  lakes,  and 
has  damaged  water  quality  and  crops  In 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Some  utility  Interests,  defying  most  sd- 
entlflc  opinion,  claim  that  nitrous  oxides 
from  automobiles  contribute  heavily  to  acid 
rain.  But  acid  rain  would  win  there,  too.  The 
administration  proposes  to  double  the 
amount  of  nitrous  oxides  that  cars  may  emit. 
The  proposed  answer  to  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem, it  seems,  will  be  more  research  while 
Irreversible  damage  goes  on. 

(Not  quite  Incidentally,  leniency  toward 
acid  rain  also  threatens  the  Eastern  coal 
Industry.  New  power  plants  wouldn't  have  to 
use  scrubt>ers  to  clean  their  stack  gases  If 
they  used  low-sulfur  coal,  tiany  would  find 
it  cheaper  to  burn  Western  coal  than  to 
burn  higher-sulfur  Eastern  coal  safely.) 

Meantime,  the  administration  proposes  to 
more  than  double  the  allowable  standards 
for  carbon  monoxide  from  auto  tailpipes. 
Future  cars  would  emit  more  pollution  than 
new  ones  now  sold  in  President  Reagan's 
home  state  of  California,  and  more  than 
about  one-third  of  those  sold  elsewhere. 
Mrs.  Oorsuch  is  unlikely  to  find  much  agree- 
ment that  this  wouldn't  affect  alr-quallty 
goals. 

Announcement  of  the  "principles"  seems 
to  be  a  trial  balloon  to  see  how  much  the 
public — and  congressional  partisans  of  clean 
air — will  stand  for.  The  specifics  of  the  ad- 
ministration's long-awaited  package  of 
dirty-air  legislation  aren't  expected  until 
September. 

FEW    WANT    WEAKER    LAWS 

Admittedly,  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  present  Clean  Air  Act  and  how 
Its  Interpreted.  But  the  EPA  has  been  show- 
ing encouraging  flexibility  on  some  Issues. 
There's  really  nothing  urgent  about  amend- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act  right  away. 

The  bottom  line,  as  the  latest  Harris  Sur- 
vey shows,  is  that  only  12  percent  of  the 
public  wants  weaker  pollution  standards. 
That's  not  surprising,  since  more  than  170 
million  Americans  breathe  unhealthful  air 
much  of  the  time.  But  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's "principles"  could  reverse  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  especially  If 
enforcement  is  curtailed. 

I  From  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal. 

Aug.  7.  1981 1 

New  Federalism 's  Boundary 

If  there  were  cheers  from  business  quar- 
ters and  cries  from  environmental  groups 
when  the  Reagan  administration  finally  Is- 
sued Its  "broad  proposals"  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  no  one  should  breathe  much  easier  be- 
cause of  these  suggestions. 

They  are  sufficiently  vague  to  leave  Con- 
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gi«u  considerable  latitude  In  cleaning  up 
the  law.  Where  they  get  specific  Is  where 
they  get  In  trouble. 

Take,  for  example,  the  proposal  to  ease 
federal  auto  emission  standards.  This,  says 
Environmental  Protection  Administrator 
Anne  M.  Oorsuch.  will  save  Americans  as 
much  as  •100  on  each  new  car  purchased 
and  save  the  car  companies,  as  well. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  pro- 
spective car  buyers  will  be  skeptical  of  her 
promise.  Consumers  know  only  too  well  that 
prices  can  be  "sticky"  for  cars  or  anything 
else,  and  they've  seen  Just  how  responsive 
the  car  makers  can  be.  When  the  public 
Isn't  buying  because  the  prices  are  too  high, 
the  auto  manufacturers  respond  by  raising 
the  price  again. 

As  for  the  car  companies,  themselves,  the 
savings  likewise  could  be  elusive  when  an- 
other Reagan  proposal  Is  cranked  In.  The 
administration  wants  to  turn  over  more  re- 
sponsibility to  the  states  by  giving  them 
more  say  in  setting  air  pollution  standards 
and  by  removing  strict  rules  on  clean-air 
areas  outside  the  national  parks. 

What  happens  then?  Will  all  states  do 
what  California  did  and  adopt  their  own 
emission  standards?  If  they  do,  how  will  It 
save  the  car  makers  to  face  60  sets  of  rules 
and  regulations  instead  of  one  nationwide 
test?  How  will  their  foreign  competitors 
react? 

If  the  states  do  nothing  at  all,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  quality  of  their  air,  not  to  men- 
tion their  quality  of  life? 

And  that  is  the  basic  problem.  Air,  like 
water,  doesn't  abide  by  state  lines  or  na- 
tional boundaries,  for  that  matter.  What  one 
neighbor  does  alTects  another,  as  Canada  has 
made  plain  on  controlling  acid  rain,  which 
is  causing  problems  for  the  nation  to  our 
north  and  for  us.  as  well.  The  rain's  damage 
to  laked  and  land  and  buildings  is  also  being 
felt  along  our  East  Coast  and  as  far  south 
as  Tennessee. 

However  much  Washington's  new  conserv- 
atives may  preach  power  to  the  states,  thev 
must  recognize  that  clean  air  Isn't  a  proper 
test  of  faith  for  the  new  federalism.  Clean 
air  Is  a  national  concern,  not  a  matter  of 
states'  rights.  The  states  and  everyone  else 
are  wronged  when  told  otherwise. 

I  FYom  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trlbime. 

Aug.  16,10811 

lMP*xci8K  Clean  Ant  "Principles"  Demands 

Oo-Slow  Approach 

It  has  been  frequently  noted  that  many  of 
life's  pleasures  are  little  ones. 

Evidence  supporting  that  Is  the  chance  to 
stand  almost  anywhere  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  In  the  relatively  earlv 
hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  has  lust 
topped  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  and  look 
toward  the  west  and  the  Oqulrrh  Mountains. 

Today  a  person  can  pick  out  roads  wind- 
Inn  up  the  range's  east  slopes,  easily  locate 
the  television  transmission  towers  and  revel 
In  the  sharply  outlined  rldgellne  of  the 
range's  crest. 

It  hasn't  always  been  that  way.  For  that 
matter,  it  has  been  In  Just  the  past  two  or 
three  years  that  a  person  could  see  the  dis- 
tant details  of  the  Ogulrrhs  so  clearly. 

What  has  made  all  this  possible?  The 
Clean  Air  Act  and  Its  various  amendments. 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  Clean  Air  Act  the 
ma)or  air  polluter  of  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  Kennecott  Corp..  would  still  be  pro- 
ducing the  haze  of  pollutants  that  per- 
petually obscured  the  details  of  the  Oqulrrh 
Mountains. 

Aesthetics  aside,  and  recognlzlntt  the  de- 
finitive "numbers"  aren't  yet  available,  the 
fact  that  East  Bench  viewers  now  have  a 
better  view  of  the  mountain  range  to  the 
west  nevertheless  means  also  that  health 
conditions  In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  are  vastly 


better  than  they  were  a  relatively  short  time 
ago. 

This  Is  the  reason  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's presentation  of  Its  11  "principles" 
for  revising  the  Clean  Air  Act  create  a  cer- 
tain uneasiness,  namely  because  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  Is  still  a  "nonattainment"  area, 
according  to  current  standards.  A  "nonat- 
tainment" area,  essentially.  Is  one  where  the 
level  of  pollutants  exceeds  healthy  mlnl- 
mums. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  "nonattainment" 
status  Is  now  attributable  to  the  automobile. 
And  that  Is  why  the  Reagan  administration's 
"principles"  for  readjustment  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  worrisome. 

Prominent  among  the  "principles"  is  one 
that  would  relax  the  current  standard  for 
automobile  emissions  for  carbon  monoxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  from  1  gram  per  driven 
mile  to  2  grams.  Strictly  on  the  basis  of 
arithmetic  that  would  mean  a  doubling  of 
the  permissible  emissions  of  those  pollutants. 

This  suggests  that  the  air  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  if  the  administration's  "principles" 
are  eventually  written  into  the  statute,  will 
continue  to  be  unhealthy  for  some  indefinite 
time  Into  the  future. 

Many  persons,  particularly  representatives 
of  Industry,  have  argued  with  a  certain  va- 
lidity that  the  current  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  needlessly  restrictive  and  overly 
burdensome;  that  they  are  not  cost-benefl- 
clal,  from  either  the  standpoint  of  the  ledger 
sheet  or  the  health  benefits  they  produce. 
Those  arguments  are,  to  a  degree,  persuasive. 

One  notable  one  Is  the  provision  demand- 
ing "best  available  technology"  be  used  in 
providing  pollution  control  equipment  on 
coal-fired  electrical  generating  plants.  That 
means  the  Installation  of  needlessly  expen- 
sive scrubbers,  even  If  the  plants  are  burning 
very  low  sulfur  coal. 

Under  the  Reagan  "principles"  this  provi- 
sion would  be  modified.  In  a  parochial  sense, 
this  a  potential  boon  to  Utah  and  its  low- 
sulfur  coal  producing  industry.  It  also  bodes 
well  for  electrical  power  consumers  In  the 
state,  which  now  have  to  bear  the  cost  of 
those  scrubbers. 

This  study  m  opposltes  In  the  Reagan 
"principles"  demands  a  very  careful  and  slow 
approach  to  any  revision  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  There  may  be  need  for  a  "mid  course 
correction."  but  It  had  better  be  one  that  is 
going  to  get  the  ship  of  clean  air  Into  port 
with  everyone  on  board  well  and  healthy. 

I  Prom  the  San  Diego  Tribune.  Aug.  8,  1981] 
No  Time  for  Truce  in  Smog  Fight 

The  U.S.  Clean  Air  Act  expires  next  month. 

The  Reagan  administration,  through  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  has  pro- 
posed that  Congress  reauthorize  the  historic 
act  along  11  new  guidelines — one  of  which 
lessens  auto  emission  standards. 

We  commend  the  president's  support  for 
extension  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  but  question 
some  of  the  proposed  guidelines. 

The  administration  pledges  to  make  steady 
progress  toward  cleaner  air.  and  to  main- 
tain the  health-based  standard  of  compli- 
ance. This  commitment  Is  vital  to  America, 
which  has  breathed  better  In  the  19708. 

The  facts  are  clear.  A  study  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  shows  car 
emissions  have  dropped  50  percent  since 
1968.  Unhealthful  days,  as  measured  by  the 
standard  pollution  Index  quoted  In  weather 
reports,  decreased  18  percent  In  33  urban 
areas  over  a  five-year  period.  The  national 
average  concentration  of  carbon  monoxide, 
sulfur  dioxide  and  particulates  dropped  be- 
tween 1973  and  1978.  Fewer  than  5  percent 
of  reporting  counties  had  10  or  more  days 
over  the  standard  pollution  Index. 

But  for  San  Diego,  which  suffered  an  aver- 
age of  62  days  a  year  of  unhealthful  air 
during  the  three  years,  the  facts  reveal  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  has  not  done  enough.  Al- 


though our  air  pollution  is  not  nearly  as 
serious  as  our  northern  neighbor,  Los  An- 
geles, which  suffered  242  bad  air  days  during 
the  same  period.  It  Is  worse  than  more  than 
half  the  U.S.  urban  areas  measured  In  the 
Council  study. 

ITiat  is  why  our  representatives  In  Con- 
grea  must  oppose  any  weakening  of  auto 
smog  standards. 

As  a  plum  to  Detroit,  the  Reagan  proposals 
would  weaken  carbon  dioxide  standards  for 
auto  emissions,  raising  the  allowable  level 
from  2  units  to  7,  on  a  scale  which  reached 
87  In  the  exhaust-polluted  days  before  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  That  would  be  progress  In  the 
wrong  direction.  We  see  no  reason  to  aid 
U.S.  automakers  at  the  expense  of  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  especially  when  De- 
troit's foreign  competitors  would  also  relax 
their  standards. 

The  Reagan  proposals  come  down  hard  on 
administrative  abuses  of  the  Clean  Air  Act — 
construction  delays  lasting  years  because  of 
deferred  air  pollution  rulings,  bureaucratic 
Inconsistencies,  and  technicalities.  To  re- 
verse this  process,  the  president  proposes 
making  uniform  air  pollution  standards  for 
new  Industries  constructed  in  developed 
areas. 

Good,  but  the  generality  of  the  guidelines 
may  leave  room  for  construction  of  pollut- 
ing Industries,  at  the  expense  of  health. 

San  Diego,  like  America,  walks  a  tightrope 
between  pollution  and  economic  stagnation. 
The  Reagan  proposals  for  the  Clean  Air  Act 
add  balance  in  the  direction  of  economic 
development.  We  too  want  a  country  that  is 
forging  ahead  economically.  But  we  ask  for 
more  specific  proposals  to  Insure  that,  In  the 
name  of  progress,  we  don't  suffer  the  un- 
deniable health  hazards  of  dirty  air. 

Time  is  short.  Positive  action  has  been 
posrtponed  too  long.  Now  Congress  must  move 
quickly  to  renew  the  act  and  to  keep  it 
strong. 

(From  the  San  Jose  (Calif  )  Mercury, 

Aug.  7,  1081 1 

A  Breath  of  Fouleo  Ant 

The  Reagan  administration,  after  long 
delay  and  many  premonitory  rumblings,  has 
finally  emitted  Its  proposals  for  revising  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Environmentalists  feel  like  a 
man  who  was  expecting  a  life  prison  sentence 
and  got  99  years  Instead:  Things  could  be 
worse,  but  they're  bad  enough. 

The  11  general  proposals  for  "reforming" 
the  act  which  were  released  by  EPA  Wednes- 
day with  the  administration's  imprimatur 
aren't  as  horrendous  as  the  preliminary  draft 
that  Rep.  Henry  Waxman  of  California  got 
hold  of  and  began  circulating  last  spring. 

There's  no  recommendation  to  scrap  sec- 
ondary air  quality  standards  (those  designed 
to  protect  things  like  agriculture,  wildlife 
and  buildings,  rather  than  human  life)  or  to 
substitute  cost-benefit  analysis  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  health  effects  should  be  the  sole 
criterion  in  determining  primary  standards. 
The  administration  also  wants  to  retain  the 
present  system  for  preventing  significant  de- 
terioration of  air  quality  in  national  parks 
and  wilderness,  and  to  increase  the  regula- 
tory offensive  against  toxic  emissions. 

Still,  there's  plenty  in  the  EPA  package  to 
alarm  and  dismay  the  environmentalists — 
or,  for  that  matter,  all  of  us  who  have  gotten 
Into  the  habit  of  breathing. 

Most  dismaying  is  the  proposal  that  auto- 
mobile emissions  standards  "should  be  ad- 
Justed  to  more  reasonable  levels."  Pressed  to 
exDlaln  what  "more  reasonable"  meant,  EPA 
Administrator  Anne  Gorsuch  said  the  admin- 
istration was.  In  effect,  proposing  to  cut 
emissions  standards  In  half.  It  would  like  to 
see  Congress  roll  back  the  1983  standard  for 
carbon  monoxide  emissions.  3.4  grams  per 
mile,  to  the  1981  level  of  7  grams  a  mile,  and 
relax  the  present  1-gram-per-mlle  limit  on 
nitrogen  oxide  to  2  grams  per  mile. 
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Such  a  change  would  have  no  Immediate 
effect  on  California,  which  has  its  own, 
tougher  emissions  standards.  But  it  would 
widen  the  gap  between  California  and  federal 
requirements,  thereby  making  it  harder  for 
car  makers  to  supply  the  California  market 
and  no  doubt  Increasing  the  pressure  on  this 
state  to  relax  Its  standards. 

The  White  House  also  wants  to  be  more 
"reasonable"  toward  pollution  from  coal-fired 
power  plants.  EPA  proposed  that  all  such 
plants  should  be  subject  to  "uniform  emis- 
sions standards"  regardless  of  the  type  of 
coal  they  use.  This  evidently  means  that 
plants  burning  high-sulfur  coal  would  no 
longer  have  to  Install  costly  special  emis- 
sions control  equipment.  The  effect,  accord- 
ing to  Richard  Ayres  of  the  Clean  Air  Coali- 
tion, would  be  to  pump  3  million  more  tons 
a  year  of  sulfur  compounds  Into  the  air  and 
greatly  exacerbate  the  "acid  rain"  problem 
that  Is  killing  aquatic  life  and  vegetation  In 
the  Northeastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

Reaction  to  the  EPA's  proposals  was  com- 
pletely predictable.  The  Clean  Air  Coalition 
and  other  environmental  types  deplored  while 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  Business  Roundtable.  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  (surprise,  surprise)  General 
Motors  applauded. 

Oorsuch  carefully  emphasized  that  the 
EPA-proposed  changes  would  save  car-buyers 
$1  billion  a  year,  or  a  walloping  $100  on 
the  purchase  price  of  a  new  car.  The  sum 
ti  be  saved  by  the  manufacturers  and  power 
utilities  was  not  specified,  but  the  cheering 
from  the  industrial  sector  indicates  that  it 
1:-  not  inconsiderable. 

Breathing  twice  as  much  air  pollution — 
and  running  the  attendant  risk  of  lung,  cir- 
culatory and  heaven  knows  vrtiat  other  health 
problems — In  order  to  save  »100  on  a  car 
every  few  years  and  maybe  trim  a  couple  of 
cents  off  the  monthly  electric  bill  may  look 
like  a  good  deal  to  the  administration  and 
It?  Big  Business  mentors,  but  to  those  who 
will  have  to  do  the  breathing  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  looks  distinctly  unappetizing.  We  hope 
Congress  will  support  genuine  clean  air  re- 
forms Instead  of  the  administration's  blue- 
print for  clean  air  destruction. 

(From  the  Seattle  Post-IntelUgencer.  Aug.  7. 

1981] 

No  Compromise  on  Clean  Air  Act 

The  notion  that  the  dollar  Is  the  only  way 
to  measure  cost  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  plans  to  gut 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  a  benign  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  emit  Its  last  gasp  Sept.  30. 
If  It  Isn't  renewed  before  then  by  Congress. 

Air  pollution  still  exists  In  the  United 
States  but  significant  Improvements  have 
resulted  because  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Stud- 
ies in  23  urban  areas  show  that  overall  the 
number  of  days  In  violation  of  the  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  decreased  by 
18  percent  between  1974  and  1978.  Even  if 
progress  continued  at  this  pace — which  Isn't 
likely — it  would  take  more  than  20  years  to 
pchlevc  minimum  .lir  quillty  In  this  country 
on  a  fuUtlme  basis. 

Apparently  that's  too  soon  for  the  Reagan 
administration.  Before  Congress  moves  to  re- 
new the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  administration 
V'ould  like  to  make  some  sweeping  changes. 
Specifics  aren't  spelled  out  yet  but  indica- 
tions are  that  the  most  controversial  of  these 
would : 

Eliminate  any  federal  requirement  to  show 
progress  toward  meeting  national  air  quality 
standards  (states  would  Judge  their  own 
progress). 

Relax  auto  pollution  control  standards  by 
Increasing  the  legal  amount  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxide  permitted  In  auto 
exhausts. 

Eliminate  most  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
tect air  quality  In  areas  that  are  not  yet 
polluted  (pollution  in  these  areas  would  be 
allowed  to  Increase  to  national  standards.) 


Allow  the  cost  of  pollution  controls  to  be 
weighed  against  health  risks  in  a  no-contest 
confrontation  between  your  lungs  and  some- 
one else's  factory. 

The  Intent  of  these  changes  Is  clearly  to 
remove  the  teeth  from  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
particularly  those  sections  which  conflict 
with  corporate  profit  statements.  But  If  In- 
dustry Isn't  required  to  pay  for  removing  the 
pollutants  it  broadcasts,  that  doesn't  mean 
the  bill  won't  fall  due. 

And  It  will  be  paid.  The  currency  will  take 
the  form  of  cancers,  respiratory  illnesses, 
acid  rains  and  thus.  Ironically,  long-term 
economic  and  political  damage  compared  to 
which.  Investments  now  in  pollution  control 
might  seem  Inexpensive  Indeed. 

Already  Canada  Is  threatening  severely 
strained  relations  with  the  U.S.  If  the  prob- 
lem Isn't  addressed.  Thanks  to  weather  pat- 
terns and  prevailing  wind  currents,  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  fall  heir  to  much  of 
our  pollution  In  the  form  of  acid  rain.  Dep- 
uty environmental  minister  Blair  Seaborn. 
Canada's  top  environmental  civil  servant, 
recently  spoke  before  the  36th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America.  He  said  more  than  half  the  acid 
rain  In  Eastern  Canada — which  kills  lakes, 
erodes  buildings  and  damages  soils  and 
forests — comes  from  the  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  emissions  of  U.S.  Industry. 

"It  Is  essential,"  he  said,  "that  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  develop  an  effective  mechanism 
to  deal  with  the  long-range  transport  of  .  .  . 
airborne  pollutants.  We  are  moving  on  this 
problem  now  and  we  expect  you  to  do  the 
same.  Failure  to  come  to  grips  with  this' 
problem  will,  I  assure  you,  place  a  (severe 
strain)  on  overall  relations  between  our  two 
countries." 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  health  and  well 
being  of  its  citizens  may  not  be  sufficient 
motivation  for  our  government  to  ensure 
clean  air.  If  It  Isn't,  those  of  us  who  still 
find  breathing  necessary  must  point  to  the 
threat  of  drastic  political  and  economic 
consequences  by  our  closest  neighbor — and 
our  most  prominent  trading  partner — to 
demonstrate  to  the  Reagan  administration 
where  its  best  Interests  truly  He. 

(From    the    St.    Louis    Post -Dispatch.    Aug. 

9.  19811 

Guidelines  For  Dirty  An 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  blunt  criticism  of 
Its  objective  of  weakening  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  Reagan  administration  has  an- 
nounced guidelines  for  revising  the  law 
rather  than  a  set  of  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals. But  the  guidelines  have  already 
prompted  deserved  denunciation  by  clean 
air  supporters,  as  did  some  administration 
draft  proposals  that  were  made  public  in 
June. 

Richard  Ayres.  chairman  of  the  National 
Clean  Air  Coalition — representing  environ- 
mental, health  and  civic  groups — said  the 
guidelines  are  a  "sugar-coated  prescription 
for  dirty,  unhealthy  air."  A  spokesman  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
applauded  the  (guidelines.  The  guidelines 
call  for.  among  other  things,  relaxing  stand- 
ards for  vehicle  emissions,  making  it  easier 
for  utilities  to  burn  more  coal  In  their 
plants,  abolishing  requirements  that  pol- 
luted areas  show  progress  In  meeting  na- 
tional air  quality  standards,  leaving  more 
enforcement  to  the  states. 

The  administration's  support  for  what  It 
calls  "a  more  reasoned  pace"  In  achieving 
cleaner  air  largely  Ignores  the  social  and 
dollar  costs  of  dirty  air  In  order  to  reduce 
costs  for  polluting  Industries.  The  Federal 
Interagency  Toxic  Substances  Strategy  Com- 
mittee reported  last  year  that,  of  "all  urban 
dwellers,  one  In  five — more  than  35  million 
people— are  at  special  risk  from  such  Ill- 
nesses as  emphysema  and   bronchitis  as   a 


result  of  exposure  to  air  pollution."  The 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity said  last  year  that  in  1978  the  benefits— 
in  re-luced  damage  to  health,  crops,  forests 
vegetation  and  pioperty— of  air  pollution 
control  amounted  to  about  $21.4  billion  ts 
billion  more  than  the  cost  of  complvine 
with  the  law. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  shuns  such 
findings.  It  will  be  ignoring  the  wishes  of  the 
Amercan  people,  who  have  shown  repeatedly 
m  polls  that  they  strongly  support  the 
Clean  Air  Act.«  ^*^ 


GEOPOLITICS  OP  OIL- 
ANOTHER  WARNING 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
spotlight  of  the  first  8  months  of  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  focused 
almost  entirely  on  the  budget.  The  head- 
lines and  painful  discussions  of  the  last 
few  months  have  all  but  obscured  other 
problems. 

The  energy  crisis,  which  stared  at  us 
for  weeks  and  months  in  every  news- 
paper, on  every  radio  station,  and  on 
every  television  station,  has  vanished 
from  the  public  eye.  One  might  think 
that  we  have  solved  the  energy  crisis 
simply  because  it  appears  to  have  gone 
away.  The  old  adage.  "Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind,"  is  unfortunately  particularly 
apt  in  this  instance. 

We  read  about  a  world  oil  surplus.  The 
OPEC  nations  are  in  disarray;  they  can- 
not agree  on  a  uniform  price  policy.  It 
is  tempting  to  sit  by  complacently  and  to 
ignore  the  fundamental  problem  lurking 
just  beneath  the  surface. 

There  is.  however,  a  fundamental 
problem  that  is  not  getting  the  attention 
it  so  richly  deserves.  That  problem  was 
aptly  summarized  recently  by  one  of  the 
world's  leading  petroleum  analysts.  Wal- 
ter J.  Levy.  As  he  put  it: 

In  sum.  although  It  now  appears  that  con- 
servation and  alternate  energy  supplies  will 
combine  to  make  oil  demand  a  significantly 
smaller  percentage  of  total  energy  use  than 
It  has  been  In  the  past  two  decades,  the  pro- 
jections still  Indicate  a  malor  oil  require- 
ment and  continued  substantial  dependence 
on  OPEC  oil.  Even  If  the  total  oil  demand 
should  fall  by  1990  substontlally  below  that 
projected  by  Exxon,  there  is  no  realistic  pros- 
pect that  either  the  maior  Industrialized 
countries  or  the  LDCs  can  become  anywhere 
near  self-sufficient  or  reliant  on  non-OPEC 
sources. 

With  this  cautionary  note  in  mind,  the 
author  discusses  some  thought-provok- 
ing ideas  about  the  consequences  of  our 
dependence  on  the  Persian  Gulf  pro- 
ducers, and  what  we  might  do  about  it. 
I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  suggest  it  be  made  mandatory  read- 
ing for  anyone  who  thinks  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  problem  posed  by  the  free 
world's  dependence  on  a  few  nations  for 
this  most  basic  commodity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Levy's 
article  from  the  summer  1981.  issue  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Oil;    An  Agenda  for  the   1980's 
(By  Walter  J.  Levy) 

A  year  ago.  In  reviewing  the  problems  of 
oil  supplies  and  Western  security,  I  focused 
on  the  deplorable  developments  that  had  oc- 
curred during  1973.  and  emphasilzed  the  grave 
dangers  involved  li  most  of  the  oil -consum- 
ing nations  remained  dependent  on  oil  from 
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the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  and  were  unable  to  achieve  effec- 
tive International  coordination  of  their  en- 
ergy policies.'  It  now  appears  appropriate  to 
examine  how  circumstances  have  changed — 
or  remained  unchanged — during  the  inter- 
vening year,  and  to  suggest  lines  of  action, 
for  both  the  short  and  medium  term,  that 
should  be  pursued  vigorously. 

Events  since  the  spring  of  1980  continue 
to  make  apparent  the  Inherent  dangers  for 
the  non-communist  world  of  dei>endence  on 
Insecure  sources  of  oil  supplies.  Despite  gen- 
erally abundant  oil  availability.  OPEC  na- 
tions raised  official  crude  oil  prices  from  an 
average  of  $20  per  barrel  in  September  1979 
to  $32  per  barrel  by  August  1980.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  came  yet  another  major  oil 
supply  disruption,  this  time  the  result  of 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  two  OPEC  na- 
tions, Iraq  and  Iran.  This  war.  which  still 
continues,  brought  about  a  sudden  reduction 
of  approximately  four  million  barrels  daily 
(b/d)  In  available  world  oil  supplies,  and  for 
a  while  threatened  an  upheaval  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  followed  the  1978-79  Iranian 
Revolution. 

However,  this  time  the  major  oil-consum- 
ing nations  and  their  oil  companies  were  In 
a  considerably  stronger  position.  Very  sub- 
stantial oil  inventories  had  been  accumulat- 
ed In  response  to  events  of  the  previous  year. 
Through  the  availability  of  these  stocks, 
weak  oil  demand,  and  the  prompt  Saudi 
Arabian  action  of  increasing  its  production 
to  partially  offset  lost  Iranian  and  Iraqi  oil 
exports,  the  importing  nations  managed  to 
avoid  the  disastrous  spot-market  competition 
which  had  done  so  much  to  cause  the  price 
explosion  of  1979.  Nevertheless.  In  December 
1980  the  OPEC  nations  imposed  stlU  further 
price  increases,  bringing  the  level  of  per- 
mitted "maximum"  official  sales  prices  up  to 
$41  per  barrel.  And.  by  January  1981.  the 
average  of  official  OPEC  sales  prices  had  risen 
to  $36  per  barrel. 

The  ensuing  world  oil  glut  and  accompany- 
ing price  weakness  served  to  highlight  the 
crucial  role  of  Saudi  Arabia  within  OPEC. 
The  Saudi  decision  to  increase  Its  produc- 
tion from  a  "normil"  level  of  8.5  to  10.2  mil- 
lion b/d  and  to  maintain  Its  "marker"  crude 
price  at  $32  per  barrel  represented  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  oersuade  other  OPEC  nations 
to  moderate  their  price  increases.  These 
Saudi  actions  helped  the  malor  oll-consum- 
Ing  countries  to  fare  much  better  than  mlifht 
have  been  expected  In  the  face  of  the  Iraqi 
and  Iranian  supply  reductions. 

Meanwhile,  the  combination  of  three  fac- 
tors— economic  recession  In  the  Industrial- 
ized nations,  the  proRressive  removal  of  price 
controls  on  oil  produced  in  the  United  States. 
and  the  response  of  International  oil  mar- 
kets m  general  to  substantially  higher  oil 
prices— began  to  have  a  malor  Impact  on  oil 
demand.  Oil  consumption  dropped  signifi- 
cantly in  Western  Europe.  Japan  and  espe- 
cially the  United  States— where  the  required 
level  of  oil  Imports  declined  to  6.5  million 
b/d  In  the  first  quarter  of  1981  from  7.9  mll- 
Uon  b/d  over  the  same  period  a  year  earlier 
It  began  to  appear  that  Improved  energy  con- 
servation together  with  the  expansion  of 
non-oil  energy  sources  might  lead  to  a  situa- 
tion where  future  requirements  for  OPEC  oil 
would  be  very  substantially  lower  than  had 
been  generally  forecast  prior  to  1981. 

At  the  same  time,  the  position  of  OPEC 
countries  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
fundamental  change.  The  Iranian  Revolu- 
tion had  brought  home  to  all  of  them  the 
grave  dangers  of  ftorced-draft  economic  de- 
velopment, with  all  Its  difficult  political  and 
social  implications.  Most  of  these  nations 
also  were  concerned  about  the  drastic  Impact 
of  worldwide  Inflation  on  the  value  of  Invest- 
^d?«  J  n^JI^*"*  continuing  to  make  In  the 
industrialized  world.  Thus,  many  OPEC  na- 


tions increasingly  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  limiting  output,  so  as  to  produce  only  the 
amounts  of  revenue  needed  for  their  na- 
tional economic  needs.  Moreover,  they  In- 
creasingly realized  that  If  In  fact  they  lim- 
ited production  and  exports,  they  could  In 
many  circumstances  expect  to  see  substantial 
price  rises  In  the  resulting  tight  oil  market. 
And  they  might  be  able  to  cover  their  reve- 
nue needs  even  with  lower  levels  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  contrast,  other  OPEC  members,  Saudi 
Arabia  in  particular,  demonstrated  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  potential  damage  that 
would  be  inflicted  on  both  major  Industrial- 
ized nations  and  less  developed  countries  by 
a  policy  of  limiting  output  in  order  to  raise 
real  (inflation-discounted)  oil  prices.  The 
Saudis  also  realized  that  such  higher  prices, 
by  accelerating  the  pace  of  conservation  and 
production  of  oil  and  non-oil  energy  substi- 
tutes outside  OPEC  countries,  could  seriously 
restrict  current,  and  even  more  so  future, 
levels  of  demand  for  OPEC  oil.  But,  with  the 
first  group  of  OPEC  countries  strongly  re- 
sisting the  Saudi  policy  of  price  moderation, 
the  Saudis  have  been  unable  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  a  unified  pricing  structure  for  OPEC. 
The  OPEC  meeting  at  Geneva  In  May  1981 
again  failed  to  reach  agreement,  with  both 
sides  maintaining  their  price  positions,  stabi- 
lizing prices  for  the  time  being,  possibly  for 
the  rest  of  1981.  the  majority  of  the  partici- 
pants agreeing  on  a  ten  percent  reduction 
In  output,  but  the  Saudis  adhering  to  their 
present  production  level  of  10.2  million  b/d. 
The  continuing  conflict  within  OI'EC  under- 
scores how  difficult  and  complex  a  task  it 
remains  for  consuming  nations  to  reach  any 
meaningful  accord  with  OPEC  on  long-term 
pricing  and  supply  policies. 

These  latest  developments,  following  the 
major  structural  changes  of  the  interna- 
tional oil  Industry  from  the  early  1970s,  raise 
questions  which  must  be  addressed  from  a 
long-term  perspective.  In  the  following  anal- 
ysis, I  will  review  the  problems  posed  for 
the  world  oil  economy  during  the  1980s — 
a  period  for  which  the  strategic  economic 
and  physical  preconditions  are,  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  already  apparent.  The  main 
thrust  of  this  analysis  will  be  directed  toward 
the  issues  pose!  in  achieving  a  balanced  ac- 
commodation between  the  vital  Interests  of 
oil  importers  and  exporters,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensure  If  such  efforts 
should  unfortunately  fall. 

First  we  must  consider  the  outlook  for  oil 
in  the  non-communlEt  world.  Do  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  oil  glut  indicate  that 
the  world's  oil  importers  will  cease  to  be 
perilously  dependent  on  OPEC  oil  exports? 

Second,  how  can  the  oil-consuming  na- 
tions better  marshal  their  existing  and  po- 
tential energy  resources  in  an  effort  to  ease 
the  extent  and  consequences  of  continued 
dependence  on  Imported  oil?  This  has  to  do 
not  only  with  massive  production  and  con- 
servation efforts  but  with  much  more  effec- 
tive coordination  of  policies  to  deal  with  po- 
tential disruptions  of  oil  supplies. 

Third,  assuming  that  the  oil-Importing 
countries  are  able  to  achieve  comprehensive 
energy  policies,  how  might  such  policies  as- 
sist In  moving  toward  an  essential  accom- 
modation with  the  oll-exportlng  countries, 
and  what  are  the  realistic  prospects  for  such 
an  accommodation? 

And  finally,  what  actions  are  needed  to 
contain  and  possibly  deter  contingencies 
which  could  disrupt  the  vital  flow  of  oil  from 
the  OPEC  countries,  esptclally  those  In  the 
Persian  Gulf?  In  this  regard,  what  must  be 
considered  are  not  only  the  dangers  of  So- 
viet actions,  but  also  Intrareglonal  conflicts, 
political  turbulence  or  changes  of  regime 
In  Individual  producing  countries,  and  the 
threats    that    might    be    posed    by    drastic 
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changes  In  the  oil  policy  of  one  or  more 
producing  countries. 

Ihe  experience  of  the  past  18  months  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  latest  authoritative 
projections  of  world  energy  balances  in  the 
1980s.  Taking  acconut  both  of  the  sharp  de- 
cline of  oil  demand  that  has  already  taken 
place  and  of  the  continued  stimulus  of  high- 
er real  oil  prices  on  energy  conservation  and 
production  of  oil  and  non-oil  energy  re- 
sources outside  OPEC,  most  forecasts  now 
generally  anticipate  only  slight,  if  any,  ex- 
pansion in  non-communist  world  oil  demand 
over  the  decade.  In  contrast,  forecasts  made 
as  recently  as  -the  late  1970s,  although  pro- 
jecting only  a  moderate  rate  of  oil  demand 
growth,  nevertheless  typically  projected  a 
substantial  increase  In  the  volume  of  oil  re- 
quired. 

Thus,  the  latest  comprehensive  projection 
by  Exxon  concludes  that  oil  demand  in  the 
non-communist  world,  excluding  OPEC 
countries,  will  remain  approximately  un- 
changed at  50  million  barrels  per  day 
through  the  decade,  with  the  demand  of 
OPEC  countries  themselves  raising  the  over- 
all total  from  53  to  56  million  b/d  by  1990.-' 

These  Exxon  projections  are  predicated  on 
only  moderate  real  growth  of  the  non-com- 
munist world's  gross  national  product, 
(GNP)- three  percent  per  year  versus  five 
percent  over  the  19608,  but  roughly  compar- 
able to  the  economically  troubled  1970s — 
and  on  very  substantial  further  improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  of  energy  utilization. 
(In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  for  In- 
stance, there  would  be  a  projected  decline 
of  energy  required  per  thousand  dollars  of 
GNP  from  5.9  barrels  per  day  of  oil  equiva- 
lent in  1979  to  4.8  barrels  by  1990— in  terms 
of  constant  1979  dollars.)  On  these  assump- 
tions, but  taking  account  of  substantial  in- 
creases In  consumption  among  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  (LDCS),  total  non-com- 
munist world  energy  consumption  would  in- 
crease from  98  to  125  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  equivalent  (b/doe)  over  this  period,  or 
an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  2  2  per- 
cent. 

Exxon  anticipates  massive  development  of 
non-oil  energy  resources  between  1979  and 
1990.  Total  non-oU  energy  supplies  would 
Increase  from  45  to  69  million  b/doe  and 
their  share  In  meeting  non -communist  world 
energy  demand  would  increase  from  46  per- 
cent In  1979  to  55  percent  by  1990.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Gas  supply  would  rise  from  18  to  33  mil- 
lion b/doe  despite  the  effects  of  sharply  de- 
clining production  from  current  sources  of 
supply. 

Coal  output  would  advance  from  17  to  26 
million  b/doe  even  excluding  expanding 
volumes  of  coal  used  in  the  production  of 
synthetic  oil  and  gas. 

The  combined  contribution  of  nuclear, 
hydro,  geothermal.  solar,  gasohol.  and  other 
miscellaneous  sources  of  commercial  energy 
would  rise  from  ten  to  lust  under  mlllton  b/ 
doe.  acconutlng  for  the  large  part  of  the 
non-communist  world's  incremental  energy 
supply. 

Reflecting  the  Increased  Incentives  pro- 
vided by  higher  real  oil  prices  on  efforts  for 
exoloratlon  and  develooment  of  new  sources 
of  oil  suoply.  total  oil  production  outside 
OPEC  Is  forecast  to  advance  from  21'  million 
b/d  In  1979  to  26  million  In  1990.  This  In- 
crease would  Include  a  rapid  commercial  ex- 
pansion of  synthetic  liquids  production 
(from  such  sources  as  shale  oil.  tar  sands 
and  coal),  which  would  rise  from  current 
fractional  amounts  to  upwards  of  two  million 
b/d.  To  meet  the  non-communist  world's  oil 
needs  of  56  million  b/d,  the  level  of  OPEC 
oroductlon  required  would  still  be  30  million 
b/d,  less  than  the  32  million  b/d  OPEC  pro- 
duced In  1979  but  five  million  b/d  above  the 
currently  depressed  OPEC  production  level 
of  approximately  25  million  b/d. 
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The  Exxon  projections  also  Indicate  that 
during  the  present  decade  annual  non-com- 
munist world  oil  production  will  exceed  new 
discoveries,  and  accordingly,  the  reserves-to- 
productlon  ratio  will  decline  from  29  years  to 
about  24  years  by  1990.  This  Is  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  OPEC  countries  main- 
tain their  oil  output  at  levels  that  accom- 
modate the  future  needs  of  the  oil-importing 
countries  and  do  not  restrict  production  In 
order  to  stretch  the  life  of  their  reserves. 

In  sum,  although  it  now  appears  that  con- 
servation and  alternate  energy  supplies  will 
combine  to  make  oil  demand  a  significantly 
smaller  percentage  of  total  energy  use  than 
It  has  been  in  the  past  two  decades,  the  pro- 
jections still  Indicate  a  major  oil  require- 
ment and  continued  substantial  dependence 
on  OPEC  oil.  Even  If  the  total  oil  demand 
should  fall  by  1990  substantially  below  that 
projected  by  Exxon,  there  is  no  realistic  pros- 
pect that  either  the  major  industrialized 
countries  or  the  LDCS  can  become  anywhere 
near  self-sufficient  or  reliant  on  non-OPEC 
sources. 

Moreover,  as  the  current  world  oil  surplus 
well  Illustrates,  the  world  remains  enormous- 
ly dependent  on  the  production  policies  fol- 
lowed by  one  key  OPEC  country,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. However,  the  Saudi  policy  of  maintaining 
Its  oil  production  well  in  excess  of  market  re- 
qulremente  and  at  prices  well  below  the  gen- 
eral OPEC  level  provides  no  realistic  basis  for 
anticipating  long-term  oil  market  weakness 
In  an  Interview  on  U.S.  television,  Saudi  Oil 
Minister  Yamanl  bluntly  described  the  1981 
oil  situation  as  a  glut  that  "we  engineered 
In  order  to  stabilize  the  price  of  oil."  Sheikh 
Yamanl  also  Indicated  that  the  Saudis  could 
live  happily"  by  reducing  their  production 
from  over  ten  million  b/d  to  as  little  as  six 
million  b/d  If  such  a  reduction  were  required 
to  support  a  unified  OPEC  pricing  policy 

If  world  on  demand  should  remain  de- 
pressed and  If  surplus  production  should 
continue  (reflecting  either  a  continuation  of 
current  Saudi  production  policies  or  the  ef- 
fecte  of  possible  restoration  of  Iranian  and 
Iraqi  production,  or  both),  real  oil  prices 
will  tend  to  decline  as  long  as  such  condi- 
tions prevail.  However,  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  Saudis  would  continue  their 
present  policy  If  oil  prK-es  were  to  tumble 
below  the  current  Saudi  level.  Moreover,  pro- 
tracted  oil  market  weakness  and  declining 
real  oil  prices  would  Inevitably  retard  en- 
ergy conservation,  slow  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment of  non-OPEC  energy  resources  and 
thereby  detract  from  efforts  by  oil  Importers 
to  decrease  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 

Up  to  now  we  have  focused  our  review  of 
prospects  for  world  energy  balances  on  the 
distribution  of  oil  supply  and  demand  for 
oll-lmportlng  countries  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  for  individual  countries.  There  are 
however,  widely  divergent  degrees  of  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  as  between  the 
United  States  (37  percent  of  oil  supply  in 
1980).  Western  Europe  (81  percent)  and 
Japan  (virtually  100  percent).  But  aU  of  us 
have  become  so  Interdependent  In  our  po- 
litical, economic  and  strategic  exposure  that 
there  Is  no  Individual  salvation  for  any  one 
country.  If  the  United  States,  for  Instance, 
were  able  to  achieve  a  substantial  degree  of 
energy  Independence,  It  would  of  course  be 
an  extremely  welcome  development.  How- 
ever, the  less  fortunate  circumstances  of  our 
allies  would,  nevertheless,  etlU  dangerously 
impinge  upon  us. 

Moreover,  even  If  oll-lmportlng  countries 
do  their  utmost  to  reduce  their  import  de- 
pendency, and  OPEC  countries  maintain 
levels  of  oil  production  as  needed  by  oil  im- 
porters and  establish  a  pricing  and  develop- 
ment policy  which  (at  least  from  their  view- 
point) might  be  described  as  moderate,  the 
potential  financial  effects  on  the  overall  well- 
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being  of  the  oU-lmportlng  world  could  still 
be  grievous.  For  the  poorer  Industrialized 
and  less  developed  countries.  It  could  be  even 
crushing. 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  economic 
vulnerability  of  the  Importers,  tiie  events 
of  the  past  18  months  have  again  under- 
scored the  variety  and  depth  of  the  political 
and  strategic  problems  which  affect  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  These  could,  at  practically  any 
time  and  any  place.  Interrupt  oil  produc- 
tion and  thus  supplies  to  Importing  coun- 
tries— as  they  have  now  done  three  separate 
times  In  Vnt  past  eight  years.  Contingencies 
could  arise  from  the  Soviet  threat,  regional 
fighting.  Internal  upheavals,  terrorism,  the 
festering  Arab-Israeli  issue,  or  a  sudden  shift 
In  the  production  and  pricing  policy  of  one 
or  more  OPEC  countries.  It  is  nearly  certain 
that  we  will  have  to  cope  with  one  or  even 
several  of  these  contingencies  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  overriding  conclusion  is  thus  Inevi- 
table. Even  In  ttie  short-to-medlum  term 
no  firm  reliance  can  safely  be  placed  on  the 
future  availability  of  the  required  volumes 
of  Middle  East  oil  at  manageable  prices.  If 
nothing  else,  the  experience  of  the  19708 
should  have  taught  us  this.  In  spite  of  the 
present  world  oil  glut,  the  outlook  for  most 
of  the  1980s  still  looks  to  be  highly  precari- 
ous, and,  accordingly,  it  would  be  extremely 
imprudent  If  oil  Importers  were  to  base  their 
planning  for  ttoe  future  on  current  market 
conditions. 

in 

In  facing  the  prospects  of  long-term  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  and  uncertain  oil 
balances,  the  consumer  nations  must  redou- 
ble their  efforts  toward  instituting  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  energy  policy.  The 
consumer  nations  must  deal  with  two  types 
of  problems  virhlch  require  close  coopera- 
tion— Improving  their  energy  resources  po- 
sition and  coping  with  oil  supply  contin- 
gencies. It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  If 
efforts  to  cope  with  these  problems  were  re- 
laxed because  of  current  easing  of  world  oil 
balances.  These  Issues  should  be  confronted 
now  In  the  calm  of  loose  world  oil  beUances 
rather  than  later  in  the  storm  of  some  fu- 
ture crisis. 

Once  In  place,  a  coordinated  policy  Is  es- 
sential for  an  effective  accommodation  be- 
tween Importers  and  exporters.  Except  during 
the  present  phase  of  a  supply  glut.  Individual 
Importing  countries  and  their  oil  companies 
have  in  the  paA  acquiesced  in  practically 
any  demand  by  OPE9C  countries  regarding 
the  volume  and  price  of  oil  supply  and  even 
certain  political  terms  as  well.  They  have 
been  inclined  to  do  so  out  of  fear  that  re- 
fusal to  submit  to  the  stipulated  terms  and 
conditions  might  Jeopardize  their  ongoing 
oil  supply  position.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
oil  producers  have  acquired  an  unrealistic 
sense  of  their  own  power.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  thus  acted  as  if  they  could  afford 
to  Ignore  the  real  degree  of  interdependence 
between  the  political,  economic  and  stra- 
tegic welfare  of  the  Importing  and  produc- 
ing countries. 

During  the  1970s,  the  essential  failure  of 
oil  importers  to  achieve  effective  cooperation 
among  themselves  can  be  traced,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  the  major  shortcomings 
of  U.S.  energy  policy  and  the  consequent 
Inability  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
world  leadership.  After  the  1973-74  oil  price 
shock,  artifically  low  oil  prices  and  a  rapid 
buildup  of  oil  Imports  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  assume  a 
constructive  role  vls-a-vis  the  rest  of  the  oil- 
importing  world  in  the  coordination  of  In- 
ternational energy  policy  initiatives.  How- 
ever, as  a  result  of  decontrol  of  oil  prices, 
sharply  declining  oil  imports,  and  a  revived 
commitment  to  building  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve,  the  United  States  Is  now 
In  a  much  stronger  position  to  induce.  If  not 
Insist  on,  cooperation  among  consumer 
nations. 


A  comprehensive  resources  policy  on  the 
part  of  consumer  nations  must  deal  with  a 
number  of  complex  issues.  Concerted  en- 
deavors are  vital  on  the  following  fronU: 

An  optimum  energy  conservation  effort 
must  be  pursued  through  the  operation  of 
the  price  mechanism,  tax  Incentives  and 
other  suitable  measures.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  there  are  obvious  limits  to 
how  far  conservation  can  successfully  be 
carried  before  the  cost  of  achieving  addi- 
tional energy  savings  would  exceed  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived.  Equally,  economic  vulner- 
ability to  any  future  supply  shortfall  would 
Increase  as  conservation  progresses  because 
there  would  be  that  much  less  "conservation 
fat"  left. 

A  sustained  program  for  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development  must  be  put  Into 
place,  supported  by  the  necessary  price  and 
tax  incentives.  Wherever  possible,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  surge  productive  capacity  that 
would  only  be  available  during  supply  emer- 
gencies should  be  encouraged.  In  addition, 
technological  and  financial  assistance  for  oil 
projects  of  LDCS  should  be  extended. 

A  policy  to  replace  oil  and  gas  by  coal, 
wherever  feasible,  should  be  pursued 
through  investment,  tax  and  other  Incen- 
tives. But  if  this  should  prove  to  be  insuf- 
ficient, direct  government  involvement  may 
be  required;  mere  market  forces  may  not  In 
all  Instances  be  effective,  as  in  the  case  where 
electric  utilities  are  able  automatically  to 
pass  on  higher  oil  costs  to  their  customers. 
Additionally,  an  Internationally  coordinated 
research  effort  should  be  undertaken  to  cope 
with  the  environmental  hazards  of  expanded 
coal  use  such  as  air  pollution,  acid  rain,  and 
the  problems  that  might  be  posed  by  the 
possible  "greenhouse  effect"  (i.e..  a  warm- 
ing of  the  earth's  atmosphere  with  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  rise  in  the  level  of  ocean 
waters,  bringing  possible  detrimental  con- 
sequences for  coastal  areas  and  also  for  agri- 
culture) . 

The  production  of  synthetic  oil  and  gas 
should  be  established  and  expanded  as  a 
matter  of  highest  priority.  In  addition  to  a 
multinational  cooperative  effort  on  synthetic 
fuels  research.  Joint  efforts  may  also  be  nec- 
essary for  the  commercial  development  of 
new  productive  facilities  because  of  the  con- 
centration of  coal,  shale  oil.  tar  sands  ana 
very  heavy  crude  oil  In  relatively  few  coun- 
tries. In  this  respect,  curtailment  of  the 
operations  of  the  newly  created  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  may  well  prove  to  be 
counterproductive.  Because  of  unresolved 
technological  problems,  the  huge  financial 
cost  involved,  and  the  long-deferred  and  un- 
certain payout  from  investment,  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  private  industry  will 
launch  as  massive  an  effort  in  this  field  as  Is 
required  without  substantial  government 
support. 

International  cooperation  In  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  is  essential,  with 
the  problems  of  waste  disposal,  nuclear 
proliferation  and  plant  safety  deserving  par- 
ticular attention.  In  light  of  the  uncertain 
nature  of  future  energy  balances,  a  large 
contribution  of  nuclear  energy  would  be 
most  helpful,  if  not  essential,  especially  for 
the  many  oll-lmportlng  countries  with  a 
small  or  virtually  non-existent  national 
energy  resource  base.  Accordingly,  the  devel- 
opment  of  atomic  energy  should  only  be  cur- 
tailed if  the  reasons  for  doing  so,  after  the 
most  exhaustive  inquiry,  are  overwhelming. 
And  even  then.  International  efforts  to  cur- 
tall  nuclear  energy  would  probably  fall,  not 
only  because  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
unlikely  to  subscribe  to  such  an  effort,  but 
also  because  many  of  the  energy -starved 
countries  might  not  agree. 

Finally,  a  major  research  effort  on  a  co- 
ordinated international  basis  is  warranted 
for  the  development  of  energy  from  so-called 
exotic  sources  (eg.,  solar,  wind  and  tidal 
water  power)  despite  the  very  limited  early 
contribution  to  energy  supplies  that  can  be 
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expected.  There  Is  always  the  chance  of  a 
technological  breakthrough  that  could 
change  future  prospects. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  mutually  co- 
operative and  progressive  energy  resources 
policy,  consumer  nations  must  move  to  de- 
velop more  effective  means  of  coping  with  oil 
supply  disruptions.  The  absence  of  effective 
oil  importer  coordination  greatly  contributed 
to  the  1073-74  and  1970  oil  price  explosions. 
A  responsible  policy  for  energy  coordination 
among  oil  importers  must  reflect  the  under- 
lying likelihood  of  future  supply  emergen- 
cies. 

First,  the  major  importing  countries  should 
continue  to  pursue  aggressive  stockpiling 
of  substantial  oil  reserves  that  wx>uld  be 
avalla,ble  for  use  during  future  crises.  The 
management  of  oil  stocks  must  be  made  sub- 
ject tc  a  Joint  or  coordinated  policy  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  relevant  oil-importing  countries. 
Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
actions  of  individual  nations  or  companies 
can  easily  run  counter  to  the  common  good. 
For  instance,  the  special  interests  of  coun- 
tries or  companies  In  assuring  their  future 
supply  availability,  or  In  benefiting  from  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  oil  stocks 
as  a  result  of  crisis,  might  induce  them  to 
add  to  rather  than  withdraw  from  their  re- 
serves during  an  emergency.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  increase  the  severity  of  the 
crisis  and  contribute  to  the  upward  pressure 
OP.  prices,  as  occurred  during  the  Iranian 
upheaval  in  1079. 

Second,  the  oil-Importing  countries  and 
their  companies  must  agree  not  to  purchase 
oil  at  above  OPEC  of.clal  sales  prices  during 
a  crisis  period,  or  at  least  be  penalized  If 
they  should  do  so.  This  is  necessary  because 
importing  countries  and  their  companies  are 
tempted  to  purchase  oil  at  excessive  spot- 
markot  prices  during  periods  of  actual  or 
even  feared  future  supply  shortages.  Such 
transactions  do  not  Increase  total  oil  supplies 
but  only  serve  to  redistribute  such  supplies 
among  Importers,  forcing  countries  that  are 
thereby  deprived  of  imports  into  the  spot 
market  at  ever-escalating  prices.  In  due 
course,  such  higher  prices  tend  to  establish 
a  new  official  level  of  prices  as  established  by 
OPEC.  All  of  this  has  occurred  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  there  is  no 
policy  in  place  for  pre-crlsls  and  crisis 
cooperation. 

Third,  there  is  a  need  for  a  policy  of  equita- 
ble sharing  of  oil  supplies  among  the  various 
importing  countries  during  periods  of  actual 
shortages.  As  presently  constituted,  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Agency's  oil  sharing 
mechrnlsm  Is  only  triggered  by  a  seven  per- 
cent shortfall.  This  is  clearly  inadequate  in- 
asmuch a>  an  oil  price  explosion  can  occur 
well  before  the  trigger-level  is  reached.  The 
terms  oi  reference  for  the  lEA  should  thus 
be  revised  to  permit  an  earlier  response  to 
an  oil  supply  crisis.  An  effective  policy  for 
the  International  sharing  of  supplies  would 
also  tend  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  importing 
countries  and  oil  companies  to  obtain  their 
requirements  on  the  spot  market  at  whatever 
cost. 

Since  the  dismal  1079  experience,  which 
pointed  up  the  need  for  further  oil-importer 
coordination,  the  lEA  Secretariat  has  been 
endeavoring  to  obtain  approval  from  mem- 
ber countries  for  more  responsive  crisis  man- 
agement policies.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
important  lEA  countries  have  continued  to 
resist  such  changes.  It  woulti  be  most  unfor- 
tunate for  all  concerend  if  such  disagree- 
ments could  not  be  resolved  before  the  world 
Is  confronted  by  a  new  supply  emergency. 

In  addition  to  the  energy  problems  facing 
oll-imiportlng  countries,  there  are  also  mas- 
sive difficulties  that  confront  oil  exporters. 
OH  Importers  can  ignore  these  only  at  their 
own  peril.  Cooperation,  however,  can  provide 
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a  b3isl3  for  an  effective  reconciliation  of  their 
diverse  interests. 

To  assess  the  main  lines  of  action  for  po- 
tential importer-exporter  accommodation,  I 
win  draw  upon  the  underlying  assumptions, 
pricing  proposals  and  policy  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  thoughtful  report  prepared  by 
OPEC's  Long-Term  Strategy  Committee.  This 
committee  of  OPEC  specialists  (under  the 
chairmanship  of  Saudi  Oil  Minister  Tamani 
since  its  inception  In  1978)  presented  its 
recommendations  at  a  special  conference  of 
OPEC  ministers  in  May  1980.  Although  it  has 
become  Increasingly  uncertain  whether  these 
specific  proposals  will  be  Implemented 
(Sheikh  Yamani  himself  now  indicates  that 
some  of  the  committee's  proposals  may  he 
inappropriate  because  of  changed  oil  market 
conditions),  the  Strategy  Report  still  pro- 
vides an  excellent  basis  for  consideration  of 
issues  which  must  be  addressed  in  order  for 
oil  importers  and  exporters  to  reach  a  realistic 
understanding.' 

In  its  outlook  for  future  world  oil  baJances, 
the  Strategy  Report  cited  the  growing  reluc- 
tance of  producing  countries  to  produce  oil 
at  rates  higher  than  needed  for  internal  de- 
velopment. Fundamentally,  this  reflects 
OPEC's  preference,  if  completely  uninhibited, 
to  produce  only  as  much  oil  as  needed  for  its 
local  demand  plus  a  level  of  exports  that 
would  provide  for  its  revenue  requirements. 
Producing  countries  would,  obviously,  be  very 
much  Interested  in  extending  the  life  of  their 
reserves  and  the  time  span  during  which  they 
could  count  on  substantial  oil  revenues.  With 
the  nagging  doubts  about  the  success  of  ef- 
forts to  build  up  viable  national  economies 
(not  primarily  dependent  on  oil  revenues) 
and  concerns  about  the  many  economic  and 
social  problems  that  rapid  and  forced  indus- 
trial development  pose,  many  OPEC  officials 
would  consider  a  lower  rate  of  oil  production 
and  economic  development  as  more  respon- 
sive to  their  national  welfare  and  interest. 
The  maintenance  by  OPEC  of  higher  levels  of 
output  than  their  national  economies  re- 
quire thus  Imposes  distinct  obligations  on 
the  oil-importing  world  which  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  ijgnore — ^provided  that  Importing 
countries.  In  turn,  are  able  to  secure  ade- 
quate suppliers  of  OPEC  oil  at  prices  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Steps  by  oil  Importers  to  assist  OPEC  in 
achieving  its  long-term  objectives  for  in- 
dustrialization must  cover  a  wider  range  of 
issues.  Oil-importing  countries  must  not 
consider  OPEC  purchases  mainly  sts  a  means 
for  recouping  as  fast  as  possible  their  petro- 
dollar outlays.  While  it  might  be  diJHcult  to 
discourage  some  OPEC  countries  from  en- 
gaging in  uneconomic  or  otherwise  un.sound 
projects.  It  should  at  least  be  tried,  especially 
where  the  ultimate  futility  of  such  expendi- 
tures is  only  too  obvious.  However,  as  long  as 
Importing  countries  and  companies  compete 
among  themselves  for  lucrative  OPEC  con- 
tracts without  any  coordination,  each  one 
would  feel  that  If  it  did  not  get  the  order, 
some  competing  firm  would.  Similar  consid- 
eration should  apply  to  the  sales  of  military 
equipment  which  can  either  not  effectively 
be  used  by  the  oil-exporting  country,  or 
which  might  lead  to  overmllitarization.  and 
provoke  adventurism  and  regional  conflict. 
Such  self-restraint  by  Western  suppliers  can 
obviously  not  be  achieved  easily — If  at  all — 
especially  as  Individual  OPEC  countries  may 
be  determined  to  proceed  with  certain  In- 
dustrial or  military  purchases.  But  a  coor- 
dinated effort  to  establish  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  must  at  least  be  at- 
tempted. 

Importing  countries  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  output  of  new  OPEC  In- 
dustrial facilities  without  dlscrim'natlon. 
Admittedly,  this  might  present  problems 
when  such  output  would  replace  production 
from  existing  facilities  within  the  oil-Import- 
ing world,  or  when,  as  Is  frequently  the  case. 


such  output  is  subsidized  by  non-commer- 
cial local  supply  of  energy  or  feedstock  for, 
say,  petrochemical  production,  or  is  financed 
by  non-commercial  loans.  In  the  latter  type 
of  situation,  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
the  Imposition  of  some  countervailing  duties 
may  have  to  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  to 
reach  a  mutual  accommodation  of  long-term 
economic  interests  for  both  sides,  construc- 
tive and  determined  efforts  must  be  made 
to  deal  with  these  issues. 

Oil  exporters  must  also  be  provided  non- 
discriminatory access  to  investment  oppor- 
tunities for  their  surplus  funds  within  im- 
porter countries.  This  would  lead  to  an  in- 
crease of  OPEC  ownership  in  the  importers' 
domestic  means  of  production,  including 
equity  Interest  in  corporations,  real  estate 
and  so  on.  Where  exclusion  from  such  own- 
ership are  necessary  for  security  or  other 
essential  national  interests,  they  must  be  ap- 
plied only  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 
Moreover,  consideration  might  also  be  given 
by  appropriate  ln'i.ernatlonal  institutions  to 
make  available  to  producing  countries  non- 
transferable, no-  or  low-Interest  bearing 
bonds  that  are  indexed  against  inflation.' 

A  closely  related  area  requiring  exporter- 
Imoorter  cooperation  is  the  establishment  of 
effective  mechanisms  to  provide  financing  for 
oil-related  deficits  of  the  weaker  oil-Import- 
ing countries.  Private  financial  institutions 
which  up  to  now  have  handled  a  substantial 
part  of  this  transfer  may  over  a  period  of 
time  not  be  able  to  continue  at  the  levels 
that  would  be  required.  Also,  there  may  be  a 
need  for  arranging  for  a  lender  of  last  resort 
to  supplement,  or  perhaps  even  to  replace,  a 
sizable  part  of  the  private  recycling  fiows. 
In  dealing  with  the  oU-related  financial 
problems  of  the  less  developed  oil-importing 
na'ions.  the  OPEC  strategy  document  pro- 
posed that  an  international  aid  program  t}e 
set  up  to  provide  LDCS  with  financial  assist- 
ance through  loans  or  grants  for  balance-of- 
payments  and  development  purposes.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective,  OPEC  suggested  that 
a  new  international  organization  be  estab- 
lished Jointly  by  OPEC  and  industrialized 
countries  to  provide  financial  aid  and  tech- 
nical expertise  for  the  development  of  the 
LDCS'  energy  resources.' 

OPEC  countries  with  large  financial  ac- 
cumulations must  be  brought  Increasingly 
into  the  international  financial  support  net- 
work. Since  their  own  prospects  for  economic 
development  depend  on  the  solvency  of  their 
oil  customers,  it  is  obviously  very  much  In 
their  own  Interests  that  OPEC  countries  In- 
creasingly cooperate  with  the  financially 
strong  oll-lmporUng  countries  and  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  In  this  way  a 
financing  and  transfer  program  could  be 
established  that  would  extend  over  a  number 
of  years,  rather  than  operate  on  an  uncoordi- 
nated short-term  or  ad  hoc  basis.  The  im- 
plementation of  such  a  financial  assistance 
program,  however,  would  pose  many  nego- 
tiating problems  such  as  that  of  respective 
OPEC-OECD  financial  contributions.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
World  Bank  last  year  proposed  to  set  up  an 
energy  affiliate,  to  be  Jointly  financed  by 
OPEC,  the  OECD  and  the  Bank.  This  effort, 
it  was  hoped,  would  lead  to  a  doubling  of 
energy  production  by  the  oil-Importing 
LDCS  from  the  current  7.8  million  b/d  oil 
equivalent  to  over  15  million  b/d  by  1990, 
resulting  in  gross  foreign  exchange  savings 
at  present  prices  of  about  $90  billion.  It  Is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  United  States  recently 
announced  that  it  will  neither  support  the 
creation  of  such  an  organization  nor  par- 
ticipate in  it:  I  hope  this  decision  will  be 
reconsidered. 

The  pivotal  issue  of  oil  prl.?lng  must  also 
be  directly  confronted  as  part  of  the  frame- 
work for  eventual  exporter-Importer  accom- 
modation. OPEC's  Strategy  Report  suggested 
that  oil  prices  should  increase  in  line  with 
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the  Impact  of  inflation  on  international  trade 
and  with  changes  in  certain  currencies.  There 
also  would  be  a  gradual  rise  in  real  oil 
prices — related  to  the  real  growth  of  ONP  in 
OECD  countries." 

The  Strategy  Report's  pricing  position, 
however,  does  not  answer  the  key  question 
of  what  oil  price  level  would  provide  a  reason- 
able and  acceptable  base  for  future  escalation 
under  a  long-term  pricing  formula.  During 
the  period  between  1978  and  May  1980,  when 
the  OPEC  committee  prepared  its  strategy 
document,  crude  oil  prices  rose  from  about 
$13  per  barrel  to  some  $30  per  barrel — a  rate 
of  increase  far  in  excess  of  the  committee's 
own  pricing  policy  proposal.  Moreover.  OPEC 
Itself  stated  that  "oil  prices  should  in  the 
long-term  approximate  the  cost  level  of  alter- 
native energy  supply  "  and.  as  Sheikh  Yamani 
explained,  this  ultimate  level  should  be  at- 
tained "gradually,  not  all  at  once." 

Present  OPEC  prices  have  even  as  of  now 
substantially  reached  the  estimated  cost  of 
some  alternative  supplies.'  Moreover,  any 
realistic  approach  to  oil  pricing  must  provide 
for  a  decline  as  well  as  for  an  Increase  of  the 
real  and  also  the  nominal  price  of  OPEC  oil 
when  circumstances  warrant  it.  At  this  time, 
there  is  clearly  no  valid  reason  for  an  ad- 
vance in  tlie  real  price  of  OPEC  oil.  Rather — 
In  line  with  the  Report's  own  stated  policy 
goals — real  oil  prices  should  decline,  as  It  will 
take  many  years  before  substantial  quantities 
of  alternative  energy  can  become  available. 
This  Issue  Is  a  proper  subject  for  review  by 
OPEC  countries  and  the  importing  nations. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  posed  by  oil 
shortages,  the  OPEC  strategy  document  made 
a  number  of  recommendations.  For  the  finan- 
cially weak  less  developed  oil-Importing  na- 
tions, the  Report  advocated,  as  a  general 
policy,  preferential  treatment  for  the  security 
of  oil  supplies  oii  the  basis  of  an  internal 
agreement  among  all  OPEC  members."  The 
Report  also  Fuggested  that  some  price  re- 
straint mav  be  called  for  during  shortages 
because  the  "bulk  of  crude  and  demand  for 
petroleum  products  is  Influenced  more  by  the 
policies  of  producing  and  consuming  govern- 
ments than  by  a  free  market  equilibrium." 
Once  a  shortage  is  over.  It  considerd  the  pos- 
sibility of  two  options— either  freezing  prices 
In  real  terms  until  the  floor  orlce  catches 
up  or.  alternaiively.  establishing  a  new  floor 
price  and  moving  forward  from  there. 

This  suggestion  for  price  restraint  during 
future  supply  disruptions— If  it  could  be 
Implemented— Is  most  constructive.  What 
OPEC  countries  need  for  this  purpose  is  the 
ability  to  draw  on  a  substantial  reserve  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  dampening  price  in- 
creases during  a  period  of  oil  shortage.  Such 
a  reserve  could  also  provide  for  an  unex- 
pected surge  in  demand  so  as  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  can  be  covered  without  discon- 
tinuities. Experience  has  shown  that  a  mere 
supply/demand  balance  Is  not  enough  to 
eliminate  upward  pressure  on  prices.  With  a 
very  uncertain  future,  maximum  availability 
of  oil  should  at  least  exceed  world  demand 
by  several  million  b  d;  otherwise  the  mar- 
kets will  get  nervous.  As  asserted  by  the  Re- 
port, "all  risks  In  supply  forecasts  are  on  the 
downside."  Accordingly,  the  industrialized 
countries  would  require  an  OPBC  assurance 
of  secure  oil  supplies  at  manageable  prices 
Only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  establish  the 
confidence  of  importers  in  future  oil 
availability. 

Finally,  how  then  to  establish  workable 
arrangements  for  future  oil  exporter/im- 
porter dialogues?  The  OPEC  paper  recom- 
mended starting  with  Informal  talks  on 
selected  Issues  with  experts  from  a  few  coun- 
tries on  each  side,  to  be  followed  If  suc- 
cessful, by  formal  OPBC-OECD  discussions 
This  would  appear  to  represent  a  realistic 
approach  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
importing  countries.  It  is  especially  welccwne 
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that  the  strategy  paper  does  not  Insist  that 
oil  discussions  must  also  Include  all  the  out- 
standing Issues  Ijetween  the  industrialized 
world  and  the  LIX^s. 

In  praotice.  Initial  discussions  should  In- 
clude those  countries  in  the  two  groupings 
that  would  in  fact  have  substantial  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  the  decisions  reached,  and 
would  also  possess  sufficient  influence  to  en- 
sure that  such  decisions  would  be  imple- 
mented by  at  least  most  of  the  other  relevant 
members  of  their  group.  This  might  Involve, 
as  lead  nations,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Ven- 
ezuela, and,  perhaps,  Iraq  on  the  side  of 
OPBC;  and  the  United  States,  Oreat  Britain, 
Oermany,  France,  Japan,  and  possibly  Italy 
on  the  side  of  OECD. 

v 

Despite  efforts  to  reach  a  balanced  accom- 
modation with  the  oil  exporters  and  despite 
efforts  to  cope  more  effectively  with  oil  sup- 
ply disruptions,  the  oil-importing  countries 
may  nevertheless  be  confronted  by  contin- 
gencies that  could  endanger  at  any  time  the 
oil  fields  and  transport  routes  to  the  import- 
ing countries.  Even  with  Iraqi  and  Iranian 
production  cut  back  to  a  very  low  level  as  a 
result  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries, 
perhaps  as  much  as  15  million  b/d  or  about 
two-thirds  of  OPEC's  current  exports  would 
potentially  be  at  risk.  The  threat  to  Persian 
Gulf  oil  supplies  can  come,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  not  only  from  Soviet  overt  or  covert 
operations,  but  also  from  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  Intraregional  disputes,  internal  up- 
heavals or  revolutions  in  major  producing 
countries,  and  terrorist  attacks  on  oil  facili- 
ties. 

Indeed,  the  ultimate  political,  economic 
and  strategic  destiny  of  the  importlnij  coun- 
tries is  held  hostage  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
particularly  in  Saudi  Arabia.  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Halg  has  warned  that  a  po- 
tential disruption  of  access  to  Persian  Gulf 
oil  "would  constitute  a  grave  threat  to  the 
vital  national  Interest.  That  must  Ije  dealt 
with,  and  that  does  not  exclude  the  use  of 
force  If  that  is  necessary." 

To  keep  the  threats  to  oil  supply  under 
some  measure  of  control,  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  policies  of  the  major  Importing 
countries  must  be  carefully  balanced  and  co- 
ordinated. It  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
diverse  interests  and  positions  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Western  alliance,  including 
Japan,  but  the  underlying  common  concern 
in  assuring  secure  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil 
on  manageable  terms  is  overwhelming.  What 
Is  at  issue  is  the  survival  of  NATO  and  the 
whole  alliance  as  an  effective  and  cohesive 
world  power  group.  Because  the  stakes  are 
of  cuch  magnitude.  It  should  be  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  coordmated  policy 
aimed  at  containing  potential  threats  to  the 
continued  availability  of  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

Such  a  coordinated  policy  should  Include 
not  only  the  necessary  measures  for  continu- 
ing close  consultation,  but  continijent  agree- 
ment on  a  limited  direct  or  Indirect  military 
contribution  by  U5.  allies.  But  the  major 
responsibility  for  any  potential  response  by 
force  by  oil-importing  nations  falls  on  the 
United  States  because  no  other  Western 
power  can  match  U.S.  military  resources. 
Moreover,  no  other  Western  country  has  the 
means  to  check  Russia,  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  sorely  tempted  to  interfere  In  any 
confrontation  affecting  oil-importing  and 
producing  countries.  It  is  self-evident  that  a 
struggle  over  oil  might  easily  trigger  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  superpowers.  But  if  the 
United  States  is  prepared,  as  it  must  be.  to 
intercede  against  a  Soviet  move  into  the  oil- 
producing  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  must 
eoually  be  prepared  to  respond  to  a  non- 
Soviet  event,  or  one  not  traceable  to  the 
Soviets,  which  threatens  the  essential  flow 
of  oil. 

There  are  many  problems  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  gaining  effective  regional  support 
for  U.S.  efforts  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Even  though  the  Sauds  and  other  producing 
countries  must  Ije  aware  that  they  would 
need  protection  against  hostile  Soviet  moves, 
they  somehow  hope  not  to  l>e  drawn  Into  any 
East-West  conflict.  Nearly  all  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  nations  desire  to  keep  our  military 
power  at  best  at  an  "over  the  horizon  "  dis- 
tance, and  for  It  to  be  at  their  call  only  when 
they  have  become  directly  Involved.  They 
thus  Ignore  that  when  help  Anally  arrives. 
it  may  be  too  late  to  save  them.  They  ap- 
parently fear  that  a  U.S.  military  presence 
in  their  countries  would  threaten  their  in- 
ternal and  external  security  rather  than 
enhance  it. 

The  likelihood  that  Saudi  Arabia  or  other 
relevant  Middle  East  countries  will  give  the 
United  SUtes  substantial  military-related 
facilities  Is  remote.  Such  Western  facilities 
as  Prince  Saud,  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister' 
has  put  it.  would  be  like  ■'lightning  rods'" 
that  would  provoke  the  Soviets  to  ask  for 
the  same  rights.  In  the  meantime,  the  United 
States  Is  confronted  by  the  hostility  of  Iran, 
Syria.  Libya  and  others  In  the  general  area. 
C'o'.onel  Muammar  Qaddafi,  Chief  of  the 
Slate  of  Ubya,  only  recently  advocated  an 
escalation  of  Pan-Arab  activity  m  order  to 
launch  a  strategic  counteroffenslve  agaUisl 
U.S.  imperialism  in  the  Middle  East. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  mllitarv  po- 
tential of  the  United  States  in  the  area  must 
necessarily  depend  on  rapid  deployment 
forces  and  limited  base  or  su{^ly  facilities 
In  Oman.  Bahrain.  Somalia.  Kenya  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  Island  of  Diego  Garcia  Even 
a  limited  military  presence  In  the  area  could 
well  have  the  character  of  a  tripwire. 

In  countries  where  our  supply  facilities  are 
located,  we  would  apparently  be  prepared  to 
strengthen  their  Internal  security  forces 
In  many  instances,  the  entrance  fee  for  ob- 
taining access  to  facilities  would  involve  sup- 
plying military  hardware  to  the  country  con- 
cerned. While  this  can  provide  only  very  lim- 
ited, If  any,  capabilities  for  these  countries 
to  resist  Soviet  Incursion,  it  might  well 
strengthen  their  position  against  Internal 
opposition— but  it  might  also  tempt  them  to 
engage  in  military  adventures  against  their 
neighbors  to  settle  old  debts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  United  States  may  have  to  contend 
with  a  host  of  problems  In  those  nations 
where  it  has  been  able  to  obuin  facility  or 
supply  rights.  These  problems  could  affect 
not  only  the  security  and  dependability  of 
U.S.  tenure,  out  draw  the  United  States  into 
these  nations'  internal  and  external  prob- 
lems—with many  potentially  difficult  and 
unpredictable  consequences. 

The  recently  formed  Oulf  CooperaUon 
Coimctl  may  improve  some  aspects  of  Persian 
Oulf  security,  but  It  certainly  lacks  the  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  Soviet  incursions.  The  Coun- 
cil (whose  members  are  Saudi  Arabia  Ku- 
wait, Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
Bahrain  and  Oman)  alms  to  promote  eco- 
nomic harmonization,  and  perhaps  very 
gradual  political  Integration  and  eventually 
cooperation  on  defense  and  intemal  security. 
Apparently,  as  Indicated  by  the  UAE  Minister 
of  Petroleum,  the  group  also  plans  to  im- 
prove and  coordinate  the  land,  sea  and  air 
defense  of  oil  fields  and  terminals.  However, 
many  of  the  member  states  of  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  lack  critical  elements  of 
the  necessary  political,  military,  educational 
and  human  assets.  None  of  them  possesses 
more  than  a  sjrmbollc  navy  and  small  land 
and  air  forces — which  even  In  the  case  of 
Saudi  Arabia  depend  on  massive  foreign 
assistance. 

In  case  of  a  terrorist  attack  or  of  regional 
fighting  that  would  endanger  oil  Installa- 
tions, an  effective  Joint  oil  defense  aifl  a 
rapid  repair  capacity  for  oil  facilities.  If  and 
when  Implemented,  could  prove  to  be  In- 
valuable. There  remain,  however,  some  nag- 
ging doubts  about  the  staying  power  and 
operating  capability  of  regional  organiza- 
tions. Past  experience  has  not  been  too  com- 
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fortlng  In  the  light  of  national  jMaouslM 
and  fe«n. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  new  organiza- 
tion does  not  include  Iraq.  While  one  of  the 
reasona  tar  this  omission  might  be  Iraq's 
war  with  Iran,  there  probably  is  also  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  distrust  and  fear  about 
potential  Iraqi  ambitions  for  hegemony  over 
Arab  Oulf  states. 

Meanwhile,  the  Iraq-Iran  War  conOnues 
to  pooe  a  wide  array  of  problems  which  could 
severely  endanger  the  security  of  oil  supply. 
The  longer  the  war  lasts,  and  the  more  re- 
mote the  chances  for  a  settlement  that  re- 
stores Iranian  sovereignty  to  the  thalweg 
line  of  the  Shatt  al  Arab,  the  more  likely 
Is  the  risk  of  the  dlstlntegratlon  of  Iran. 
Iran  Is  threatened  by  separatist  efforts  by 
Is  large  Arab,  Kurdish,  Azerbaijani  and 
Baluchi  minorities  and  by  conflicts  between 
moderates  and  radicals  In  the  political  as 
well  as  rell{;lous  arena. 

Clearly,  the  dlsUntegratlon  of  Iran  would 
be  a  disaster  both  for  the  region  and  for 
Western  Interests.  It  could  Involve  a  danger 
of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
breakdown  of  the  country  Into  various 
ethnic  units,  or  a  takover  by  a  radical  fac- 
tion, such  as  the  commimlst  Tudeb  Party. 
Any  Iraqi  takeover  of  or  control  over  the  oil- 
producing  Arab  populated  area  of  Khuzlstan 
would  not  only  strengthen  the  Iraqi  goal  of 
hegemony  over  Persian  Oulf  countries  but 
would  also  leave  the  remaining  parts  of 
Iran  without  oU  production.  They  would  In 
fact  become  International  basket  casee  that 
would  be  up  for  grabs  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  by  other  neighbors.  A  takover  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  Tudeh  Party  would  put  the 
western  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  under  com- 
munist control. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Iraq  should  be  un- 
able to  achieve  the  main  objectives  that 
caused  It  to  enter  the  war.  Its  government 
might  be  In  Jeopardy,  with  an  extremely  un- 
certain outcome  for  Its  own  political  futiire. 
In  any  case,  as  of  now,  Iran  Is  trying  Its  best 
to  unseat  the  present  Iraqi  government  by 
Inciting  Its  Shlta  majority  against  the  ruling 
Sunnl  minority. 

If  the  war  should  continue  Indefinitely 
Into  the  future,  the  possibility  cannot  be 
excluded  that  Iranian  and  Iraqi  oil  facilities 
would  again  become  targets  for  attack.  Worse 
still,  as  a  deqierate  and  last  gesture,  the 
country  threatened  with  defeat  might  also 
try  to  destroy  other  oil  facilities  In  the  region 
or  attempt  to  sabotage  the  flow  of  oU  through 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

In  light  of  these  contingencies,  what  can 
or  should  be  done?  There  are  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  very  few  options  available.  But 
the  deep  concern  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  at>out  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  war  must  be  metde  clear  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  especially  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  particular,  we  should  state  that  we  would 
not  acquiesce  In  any  spreading  of  the  war  to 
other  areas;  nor  would  we  recognize  a  take- 
over of  the  Iranian  government  by  the  mi- 
nority Soviet-Inspired  or  perhaps  even  Soviet- 
directed  Tudeh  Party. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  face 
Soviet  opposition  to  such  a  policy.  This  Is  a 
risk  we  may  have  to  take,  because  the  conse- 
quences of  doing  nothing  might  be  even 
worse.  The  basis  for  any  actions  that  may 
have  to  be  taken  would  be  the  actual  or  im- 
plied prohibition  against  aggression  under 
International  law  or  under  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  present  situation  concerning  Iran  and 
Iraq  illustrates  the  dangers  that  may  arise 
either  from  a  regional  war  or  from  an  inter- 
nal Insurrection.  The  most  obvious  Justlflca- 
tton  for  Western  Intervention  In  either  case 
would  be  a  request  for  assistance  by  an  in- 
volved party.*  In  the  case  of  an  Insurrection, 
it  would  be  easiest  if  the  existing  government 
were  to  ask  for  help.  But  even  without  such 


a  request,  intervention  would  most  likely 
be  considered  if  the  revolutionaries  receive 
military  or  other  support  from  outside  hos- 
tile forces  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
of  Its  proxies.  Such  outside  support  would 
tend  to  transform  the  Internal  struggle  Into 
an  external  one. 

If  the  revolutionaries  do  not  receive  any 
open  foreign  help,  and  the  threatened  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  able  to  ask  for  West- 
ern support,  we  would  still  have  to  consider 
how  best  to  protect  our  vital  Interests  If  rev- 
olutionaries, once  In  power,  cut  off  essential 
oil  exports.  If  we  are  prepared  to  act  in  the 
event  of  an  internal  upheaval  which  Jeopar- 
dizes our  security  and  Is  supported  by  some 
Soviet  assistance,  we  might  equally  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  remain  passive  If  a  link  to 
the  Soviets  is  not  self-evident.  The  basis  for 
action  would  be  the  inherent  right  of  every 
nation  of  self-preservation. 

In  addition,  there  remains  the  possibility 
of  a  nonviolent  event  that  drastically  re- 
duces the  supply  of  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Even  a  peaceful  change  of  government 
or  an  abrupt  shift  In  the  oil  policy  of  major 
producers  could  disastrously  Interfere  with 
the  flow  of  oil  if  this  were  to  result  In  a  sud- 
den substantial  cutback  in  oil  exports  or  a 
massive  price  increase  that  importers  are 
Just  not  able  to  pay.  As  Sheikh  Tamanl  put 
It,  "Saudi  Arabia  .  .  .  alone  Is  in  a  position  to 
Inflict  very  severe  damage  on  the  world 
economy  as  a  whole  or  a  selected  group  of 
nations.  ...  If  the  Saudis  simply  cut  pro- 
duction to  the  level  needed  to  meet  their 
own  development  plans  there  would  be  a 
depression  In  the  United  States  In  which 
the  rate  of  unemployment  would  at  least 
double,  the  price  of  oil  would  double  again 
and  the  Inflation  rate  would  rise." 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  as  of 
now  major  producing  countries  In  general 
and  Saudi  Arabia  in  particular  have  not 
been  pursuing  policies  that  would  confront 
the  Importing  countries  with  such  stark 
issues.  Saudi  Arabia  especially  has,  wherever 
possible,  followed  a  course  of  moderation 
and  has  exercised  Its  Influence  to  tempeir 
the  policies  of  the  more  radical  oil -export- 
ing countries.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that 
this  moderation  will  continue  Inasmuch  as 
oil-producing  countries  must  be  aware  that 
an  unlimited  capacity  to  destroy  caimot  be 
safely  used  without  also  incurring  the  risk 
of  being  destroyed.  Over  the  past  eight  years 
the  major  oil-Importing  nations  have  ac- 
cepted very  great  Increases  in  the  price  of 
oil;  they  have  responded  fully  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  demands  of  OPEC  na- 
tions and  are  now  well  along  on  programs 
for  conservation  and  alternate  energy  pro- 
duction that  are  enabling  the  OPEC  nations 
to  limit  their  production  and  to  stretch  out 
the  period  in  which  their  oil  resources  will 
be  of  enormous  Importance  for  the  long- 
term  development  of  the  OPEC  nations. 
What  they  cannot  accept  Is  any  abrupt 
change  of  policy,  by  one  or  more  major 
OPEC  countries,  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  production  or  increasing  prices 
beyond  bearable  limits. 

Clearly,  forceful  Intervention  can  only  be 
the  absolutely  last  recourse  after  everything 
possible  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  has 
failed,  and  force  should  only  be  used  when 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  importing 
countries  are  in  Jeopardy.  Prom  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  for  any  military  intervention 
to  bo  acceptable  or,  at  least,  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  International  community,  the  case 
for  self-preservation  must  be  obvious  and 
self-evident.  Such  a  response  must  not  give 
the  appearance  of  being  merely  the  brutal  or 
frivolous  application  of  overwhelming  power. 
It  is  also  important  that  any  Intervention 
quickly  succeed,  not  only  to  retain  public 
support,  but  to  ensure  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  Jeopardized  oil  resource. 
Obviously,  any  decision  on  foreign  Inter- 


vention must  take  account  of  all  military 
possibilities,  especially  since  such  interven- 
tion could  trigger  a  preemptive  strike  on  oil 
facilities  by  any  one  of  the  warring  parties 
or  others.  Moreover,  it  Is  quite  possible  that 
during  the  19808  there  might  be  a  cluster  of 
small  nuclear  powers  In  the  volatile  Middle 
East-Indian  Ocean  area,  including  perhaps 
Israel,  Iraq,  Pakistan  and  India.  Contin- 
gency planning  must  certainly  address  itseif 
to  all  of  these  risks.  We  must  also  entertain 
no  Illusions  about  the  difficulties  of  main- 
taining the  flow  of  oil  production  and  ex- 
ports In  war-torn  areas  in  the  face  of  a  pos- 
sible hostile  population,  or  so  to  speak,  of 
producing  oil  while  sitting  on  bayonets. 

The  Issues  posed  here  are  as  serious  In 
their  Implications  for  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility as  are  those  Involved  In  the  ultimate 
nuclear  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
for  the  defense  of  the  Free  World.  But  It  Is 
Important  that  everybody  concerned  be  on 
notice  that  under  extreme  conditions,  and 
after  all  possibilities  to  resolve  a  crisis  peace- 
fully have  been  exhausted,  the  application 
of  power  cannot  be  excluded.  No  nation  can 
be  expected  to  accept  Its  demise  without 
counteractions. 

Whether  or  not  a  military  response  could 
effectively  reestablish  access  to  oil  Is  In 
many  Instances  by  no  means  certain.  How- 
ever, the  willingness.  If  necessary,  to  make 
use  of  one's  deterrent  cj^atoUltles  Is  the 
major  guarantee,  or  at  least  hope,  that  these 
capabilities  will  not  have  to  be  tested.  The 
awareness  that  there  exists  a  risk  of  a  se- 
rious confrontation  Is  an  essential  If  un- 
spoken element  In  establishing  bargaining 
limits  between  oil  exporters  and  importers. 
Tn  this  article  I  have  tried  to  face  up 
frankly  to  Issues  that  are  sometimes  put  to 
one  side,  or  discussed  only  In  the  Internal 
policy  councils  of  the  major  nations  con- 
cerned. I  do  so  In  the  belief  that  an  honest 
presentation  of  positions  that  would  be  vir- 
tually inevitable  In  the  event  of  crisis  can 
help  to  mitigate  the  chances  of  any  such 
crisis  arising.  The  importance  to  the  world 
economy  of  assured  supplies  of  oil  at  bear- 
able prices  Is  so  great — so  essentially 
unique — that  I  believe  it  best  to  discuss  the 
Issues  now,  at  a  time  when  a  supply  emer- 
gency may  not  appear  Imminent. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  article  Is  on 
the  constructive  possibilities  of  the  present 
decade.  The  world  does  remain  heavily  de- 
pendent on  OPEC  oil.  and  especially  on  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  at  least  the  next 
ten  years  that  dependence  will  persist  even 
If  the  Importing  nations  continue — as  they 
must — to  take  massive  action  to  conserve 
energy  and  use  It  more  efficiently  and  to  ex- 
pand the  production  of  oil  outside  OPEC 
and  the  production  of  non-oil  energy  sources. 
What  has  happened  to  oil  prices  In  the  last 
decade  should  be  ample  Incentive  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  these  efforts. 

Given  such  policies,  and  the  other  actions 
outlined  in  this  article,  however,  the  way 
could  be  open  for  a  realistic  long-term  ac- 
commodation between  the  interests  of  oil- 
producing  countries  and  those  of  all  oU-lm- 
porting  countries.  Both  in  terms  of  world 
economic  progress  and  world  peace,  such  a 
goal  Is  worthy  of  the  greatest  possible  effort 
by  all  concerned. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  See  Walter  J.  Levy,  "Oil  and  the  Decline 
of  the  West."  Foreign  Affairs.  Summer  1980, 
pp.  999-1015. 

'Exxon,  "World  Energy  Outlook,"  Decem- 
ber 1980. 

'  Although  the  text  of  the  report  has  not 
been  officially  released,  Its  key  reconunenda- 
tlons  have  been  widelv  summarized  both  In 
trade  and  general  publications.  My  specific 
point  of  reference  Is  the  sununary  contained 
In  a  special  supplement  to  Piatt's  Ollgram. 
May  6,  1980.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  May 
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1981  Geneva  meeting  of  OPEC  directed  the 
Committee  to  conduct  a  "further  review  of 
OPEC's  long-term  strategy  and  present  a  re- 
port to  the  conference  as  soon  as  possible." 
New  York  Times,  May  27,  1981.  page  D13. 

♦For  further  details,  see  my  "Recycling 
Surplus  Petrodollars  via  Internationally  Is- 
sued Indexed  Energy  Bonds,"  Middle  East 
Economic  Survey,  April  7,  1980,  and  The  Insti- 
tutional Investor,  July  1980. 

•According  to  the  strategy  paper,  OPEC's 
contribution  would  be  based  on  the  cost  to 
LDCs  of  future  oil  price  Increases,  put  at  $3.4 
billion  per  year;  and  that  of  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  would  be  related  to  the  rate  of 
Inflation  of  goods  exported  by  them  to  the 
LDCs,  estimated  by  OPEC  at  $9.3  billion 
annually. 

•According  to  OPEC's  tentative  estimates, 
the  Inflation  adjustment  might  be  six  to  nine 
percent  a  year,  and  if  the  ONP  of  OECD 
countries  were  to  advance  on  the  average  by 
three  percent  per  annum,  this  would  result 
In  an  average  floor  price  increase  of  some  ten 
percent  a  year.  In  nominal  terms,  prices 
would  thus  double  every  seven  years.  If  this 
kind  of  adjustment  had  been  applied  between 
1974  and  1980,  OPEC  prices  would  have  risen 
from  $10.84  to  $24.26  per  barrel.  In  fact,  prices 
now  are  some  SO  percent  above  this  level, 
largely  because  during  the  1979  oil  supply 
crisis  spot  prices  Increased  wildly,  followed 
by  a  substantial  Jump  In  OPEC  prices. 

'  For  example,  one  major  oil  company  re- 
cently stated  that  shale  oil  and  Intermediate 
Btu  gas  from  coal  appear  to  be  competItlv<> 
with  oil  at  current  prices. 

"  As  LDC  oil  demand  ( as  also  OPEC's  own 
domestic  requirements)  Is  expanding  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Industrialized 
world,  the  satisfaction  of  LDC  consumption 
would  require  an  ever-Increasing  proportion 
of  total  oil  avails  Dllltles. 

•  See  "Joining  in  Other  People's  Wars."  The 
Economist,  March  7,  1981.« 


RE-USE  OP  ATOM  FUEL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  Priday. 
the  New  York  Times  published  an  article 
describing  a  plan,  under  consideration 
by  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  reproc- 
ess spent  nuclear  fuel  from  commercial 
nuclear  powerplants  to  obtain  plutonlum 
for  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons. 
This  plan,  if  implemented,  would  repre- 
sent a  drastic  departure  from  current 
U.S.  policy  of  strictly  separating  the  com- 
mercial and  military  applications  of  nu- 
clear energy  technology.  Indeed,  the 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Paul  Leven- 
thal  of  the  Nuclear  Club  is  precisely  on 
point:  Such  a  plan  would  break  down 
the  final  barrier  between  atoms  for  peace 
and  atoms  for  war. 

Because  this  plan  raises  such  disturb- 
ing questions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  policy 
and  the  future  of  the  commercial  nuclear 
power  program.  I  submit  for  printing  In 
the  Record  both  the  New  York  Times 
article  and  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  Edwards  in  response  to 
it. 

The  material  follows : 
{From  the  New  York  limes.  Sept.  11,  1981] 

U.S.  SAro  To  Plan  Atom  Fitkl  Rz-Use 
(By  Robert  D.  Hershey,  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  devising  a  plan  under  which  the 
Government  would  reprocess  spent  fuel  from 
nuclear  power  plants  for  Its  own  use.  In- 
cluding making  weapons,  Administration 
sources  and  other  officials  said  today. 


Such  a  move  would  relieve  utilities  of  the 
growing  problem  of  storing  this  material  and 
would  give  the  Government  a  new  source  of 
plutonlum,  which  It  has  said  may  be  in  short 
supply  later  in  the  decade. 

The  plan,  however,  was  portrayed  by  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  official  as  merely  the  re- 
vival of  an  idea  that  has  been  raised  peri- 
odically, and  It  Is  apparently  not  part  of  the 
formal  statement  of  nuclear  policy  that  Is  ex- 
pected In  the  next  several  weeks. 

"What  I  would  call  It  would  be  contin- 
gency planning."  declared  Benard  C.  Rusche. 
special  assistant  to  Energy  Secretary  James 
B.  Edwards. 

"It's  one  of  a  dozen  things  to  consider," 
Mr.  Rusche  added,  but  "it's  not  tomorrow  or 
this  year." 

PLAN  OPPOSED  raov  2  sn>ES 

Nonetheless,  even  tentative  consideration 
of  using  commercial  nuclear  material  for 
military  purposes  brought  a  quick  denun- 
ciation both  from  c-ltlcs  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  from  the  Industry  Itself. 

"Any  move  by  the  Peaeral  Government 
to  usj  commercial  nuclear  power  spent  fuel 
for  making  nuclear  weapons  would  break 
down  the  final  barrier  between  atoms  for 
peace  and  atoms  for  war,"  said  Paul  Leven- 
thal,  president  of  the  Nuclear  Club,  a  new 
organization  opposing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

"It  would  set  a  dangerous  example  for  other 
nation:^  to  follow,  especially  non-weapons 
states  like  India  wto  we're  trying  to  persuade 
against  this  very  type  of  action,"  Mr.  Leven- 
thal  said. 

An  official  of  the  American  Nuclear  Energy 
Council,  a  lobbying  group,  said  that  the  In- 
dustry "would  prefer  that  the  Government 
not  rely,"  on  commercial  fuel. 

Supporters  of  nuclear  power  generally  be- 
lieve In  keeping  ibc  programs  separate  on 
the  tactical  ground  that  combining  them 
Involve?  utilities  in  unnecessary  controver- 
sies. 

REPORTS  OF  PROPOSED  PLAN 

It  Is  understood  that  the  plan  being  de- 
veloped calls  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  take  spent  fuel  directly  from  utility  plants 
and  to  send  It  to  a  Government  plant  for 
reprocessing. 

One  of  these  Is  In  South  Carolina  along 
the  Savannah  River,  where  v/ork  Is  said  to  be 
under  way  on  a  new  device  using  lasers  that 
would  produce  weapons-grade  plutonlum 
from  fuel  used  In  utility  reactors. 

President  Carter  ordered  commercial  re- 
processing halted  r.i  1977  because  he  feared 
the  plutonlum  would  find  Its  way  Into  the 
hands  of  nonnuclear  powers  or  terrorists. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  however,  has 
said  It  wants  to  lift  this  ban  as  part  of  Its 
strategy  to  revive  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

If  the  Energy  Department  put  the  "con- 
tingency" plan  Into  effect  It  would  In  effect 
supersede  the  authority  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  which  along  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  now  governs 
the  shipment  of  nuclear  materials. 

THEY  HAVE  NOT   HEARD  OP  PLAN 

Neither  Victor  Glllnsky  nor  Peter  A.  Brad- 
ford, commissioners  of  the  regulatory  agency, 
were  aware  cf  the  Administration's  proposal, 
they  said. 

It  wa<!  also  believed  that  plutonlum  the 
Government  could  get  from  utility  fuel  would 
be  use'l  for  Initial  loadings  of  the  proposed 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor,  which  is  to 
be  built  In  Tennessee.  Breeders  are  designed 
to  produce  more  fuel  than  they  consume. 

Mr.  Rusche,  In  response  tc  questions,  noted 
that  military  planners  had  recently  told  Con- 
gress of  a  looming  shortage  of  plutonlum. 
essential  for  weapons,  but  said  he  could  not 
specify  when  this  might  come. 

He  also  noted  that  there  are  "rather  well 
defined"  International  agreements  to  control 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  but  t:iat  "our 


national  security"  must  take  priority.  As  for 
the  barrier  between  commtrctal  and  military 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  he  added,  "that  sepa- 
ration may  be  more  psychological  than  real" 

U.S.  Senatx, 
Washington,  DC,  September  17.  I9$t. 
Hon.  James  B.  Edwards, 
James  Forrestal  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrttart:  In  an  article  appear- 
ing Friday.  September  11.  1981.  the  New  York 
nmes  reported  that  the  Administration  is 
devising  a  plan  under  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment would  reprocess  spent  fuel  from 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants  for  Its  own 
use.  Including  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Such  a  proposal  raises  disturbing 
Implications  for  both  the  United  States'  nu- 
clear proliferation  policy  and  the  continued 
viability  of  the  commercial  nuclear  power 
program. 

Ftnt.  the  very  consideration  of  such  a 
plan  undermines  the  historic  basic  assump- 
tion of  the  Atoms  for  Peace  program:  that 
a  clear  distinction  exists  between  the  mUi- 
tary  and  commercial  applications  of  nuclear 
cnergj'  technology. 

Second.  Implementation  of  this  plan 
would  set  an  example  that  could  render  vir- 
tually Ineffective  any  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  discourage  nonweapons  countries 
from  using  their  commercial  nuclear  power 
programs  to  develop  a  nuclear  we^>ons  capa- 
bility. 

Finally,  this  plan.  If  Implemented,  raises 
an  additional  question  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's determination  to  promote  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  alternative  energy  technologies. 

I  would  ^predate  a  clarification  of  the 
Department  of  Energy's  policy  on  the  reproc- 
essing of  spent  nuclear  fuel  as  well  as  avail- 
able Information  on  the  plan  your  depart- 
ment Is  reportedly  preparing.  In  particular. 
I  would  appreciate  your  views  on  the  follow- 
ing Issues: 

(1)  How  will  the  DOE  plan  affect  the 
United  States'  nonproliferatlon  policy  of  dis- 
couraging other  countries  from  using  com- 
mercial nuclear  technology,  particularly 
spent  fuel  reprocessing,  for  weapons  pur- 
poses? 

(2)  Given  the  quantities  and  hazards  to 
public  health  and  safety  of  the  high-level 
liquid  radioactive  wastes  that  will  result 
from  spent  fuel  reprocessing,  how  does  this 
plan  help  solve  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
commercial  nuclear  wastes  in  a  safe,  tech- 
nologically sound  manner? 

(3)  Would  the  plutonlum  separated  under 
this  plan  be  available  for  use  in  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  or  any  other  nuclear 
reactor? 

(4)  How  much  plutonlum  has  "been  set 
aside  or  procured  for  use  in  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor?  Please  specify  the  source(s) 
of  the  plutonlum.  Is  this  plutonlum  still 
designated  for  use  in  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor? 

(5)  What.  If  any.  shortfall  exists  in  the 
amount  of  plutonlum  cxirrently  needed  by 
the  Federal  government  for  producing  new 
nuclear  weapons?  If  a  shortfall  does  exists, 
how  does  the  Department  plan  to  meet  its 
plutonlum  needs? 

(6)  Is  the  Federal  government  currently 
using  Its  plutonlum  production  and  separa- 
tion facilities  to  full  capacity,  particularly  at 
the  Hanford  Reservation?  If  not.  please  ex- 
plain. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Oart  Hart-C 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  head- 
lines in  newspapers  across  America  yes- 
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terday  read  In  a  manner  starkly  similar 
to  the  one  which  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post — "Reagan 
Rules  Out  Social  Security  Cut  To  Reduce 
Deficit." 

But  a  close  reading  of  all  the  stories 
which  appeared  beneath  those  headlines 
indicates  that  the  President  has  only 
said  that  he  will  not  propose  cuts  in 
benefits  greater  than  those  he  has  al- 
ready advocated.  That  is,  Mr.  President, 
greater  than  $280.1  billion.  That  is  the 
level  of  cuts  this  administration  has  pro- 
posed for  the  period  1981-90.  And  that 
is  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  was  made 
brilliantly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  morning  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security,  J.  J. 
Pickle.  No  Member  of  Congress  has 
more  experience  in  this  matter  than 
Chairman  Pickle.  We  can  all  benefit 
from  his  thoughts  and  therefore  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  his  remarks  this  morning 
be  made  part  of  our  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Tm!  PWSIDENT'S  FUHTHM  SOCIAL   SECUIHTT 

Ctrrs 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reaUze  that  the  President 
has  said  he  wlU  not  cut  social  security  bene- 
flts  further  than  what  he  has  already  pro- 
posed. I  think  that  this  ought  to  be  pointed 
out,  because  what  he  has  already  proposed 
are  cuts  In  social  security  amounting  to 
$380.1  billion  between  now  and  1990. 

Through  the  Gramm-Latta  11  budget  rec- 
onciliation, based  almost  entirely  on  the 
President's  recommendations,  we  have  cut 
some  t4  billion  out  of  social  security  In 
1902— and  some  $90  billion  out  of  social  secu- 
rity between  now  and  1990.  But  In  addition, 
the  President  has  already  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress proposals  for  further  cuts  In  social 
security  benefits  amounting  to  an  additional 
$4  8  billion  In  1982— and  at  least  $190  1  bil- 
lion between  now  and  1990.  He  has  not 
backed  off  these  proposals  for  cutbacks, 
which  Include  severe  penalties  for  early  re- 
tirement and  which  eliminate  approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  disability  program 

I  think  It  should  be  clear  that  when  the 
President  says  he  Is  not  proposing  more  cuts 
Iv  '^la  security,  he  means  no  more  than 
«ie  $280.1  billion  he  has  already  proposed 
This  Is  how  he  proposes  to  make  social  secu- 
rity solvent  and  this  Is  how  he  proposes  to 
balance  his  budget. 

I  have  proposed  Instead  that  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  make  these  enor- 
mous cuts  In  social  security  and  that  we  go 
ahead  and  recognize  we  must  guarantee  so- 
cial security  payments  over  the  short-run 

\.  ^I^  general  revenues  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. This  is  not  a  decision  I  came  to  easily 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  that  decision  elthar. 
Our  choices  are  simple.  We  can  hope  that 
the  economy  has  no  downturns  for  the  rest 

hv  wi!k  mff *  ^'^  "^^  ""^  therefore  scrape 
^  with  little  more  than  we  have  done  now 

^fo^  *".**''  "t^P  '^^^^  ^"»'«''  »»  together  or 
piece  by  piece  through  the  budget  process  as 
each  year  the  fund  Is  In  trouble  once  ^in 

^Lu^fl"''  ^°  '^•""*  ■""*  ^^°"'  "P  the  McUl 
•ecurity  reserves  with  general  funds  and  let 

l»ue  "  *"""*  '*'*"  °'  "*"***  °^  ^^^ 

tJ^'^i^^'  '!J'"7^*"  '''"  consider  this  care- 

fn  tL  .^™?  •***=""'  ^^"^  ^  "l"  on  this  Issue 
in  the  coming  months. 

rh^f  J^*^^^"^-  S°'  ^-  President,  as 
h!!^  r"^"  ^'^^"  "°^s-  this  adminlstra- 
t  on  hopes  to  make  social  security  solvent 
by  cutting  $280.1  billion  in  beneflte  But 
today  we  wake  up  only  to  And  that  even 


those  $280.1  billion  In  cuts  will  appar- 
ently not  be  enough  since  the  adminis- 
tration is  now,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
firming the  point  many  of  us  have  argued 
all  along  which  Is  that  this  administra- 
tion now  wishes  to  make  further  cuts  in 
social  security  benefits  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  They  are  desperate  to 
find  some  way  to  pay  for  their  111- 
concelved  endorsement  of  the  enoimous 
tax  cut  and  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  auction 
of  the  Treasury  and  orgy  of  special  in- 
terest concessions  in  which  they  indulged 
as  they  sought  to  get  the  tax  bill  passed. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  carries  a  story  entitled 
"Reagan  Weighing  New  Benefit  Cuts." 
Now  that  alone  is  surprising  given  the 
headlines  from  Wednesday,  but  the  most 
interesting  part  of  today's  tale  is  found 
buried  in  that  paragraph  where  aides  to 
President  Reagan  say  that  the  President 
has  become  convinced  that  he  cannot 
meet  his  new  budget-cutting  goals  with- 
out reducing  benefits  in  the  so-called  en- 
titlement programs.  Later  a  White  House 
official,  unnamed,  is  quoted  directly 
saying : 

It's  hard  for  most  of  us  here  to  figure  out 
how  we  can  find  the  dollars  we  need  without 
looking  at  entitlements. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  article,  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  17. 
1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Reagan  Weighing  New  Benefits  Cuts 
dslay  in  social  securitv  baises  for    1982  is 
reconsidered 
(By  Martin  Tolchln) 

Washington,  Sept.  16. — President  Reagan 
Is  considering  proposals  for  new  cuts  In  Fed- 
eral benefit  programs,  Including  a  one-time, 
three-month  postponement  of  cost-of-living 
raises  for  recipients  of  Social  Security  begin- 
ning Oct.  1,  1982,  Administration  officials 
said  today. 

The  officials  said  Mr.  Reagan  was  also  con- 
sidering a  similar  three-month  deferral  of 
cost-of-living  raises  In  civilian  and  military 
pay,  food  stamps,  pensions  and  some  other 
automatic  benefit  programs.  These  and  other 
steps  would  be  aimed  at  saving  "several  bil- 
lion dollars'  In  the  fiscal  ye«u«  1983  and  1984, 
and  would  also  slightly  reduce  the  surging 
Federal  budget  deficit  In  1982.  an  official 
said. 

Aides  to  Mr.  Reagan  said  the  President 
had  oppoeed  making  changes  now  In  So- 
cial Security  or  other  benefit  programs  for 
fear  of  provoking  new  fights  In  Congress. 
But  the  aides  said  today  that  the  President 
had  become  convinced  that  he  could  not 
meet  his  new  budget-cutting  goals  without 
reducing  benefits  In  the  so-called  entitle- 
ment programs. 

Those  are  programs  In  which  recipients  re- 
ceive benefits,  such  as  Medicare  or  food 
stamps,  on  the  basis  of  meeting  certain 
qualifications,  rather  than  by  virtue  of  a 
specific  authorization  by  the  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Repre8ent«.tlves, 
In  a  holding  action,  today  approved  by  a 
vote  of  281  to  107  a  one-month  extension  In 
Government  funding,  giving  the  Administra- 
tion additional  time  to  press  for  a  new 
round  of  budget  cuts  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 
which  begins  Oct.  1. 

The  action  was  needed  to  keep  the  Oov- 
ernmeut  operating  beyond  Sept.  30,  when 
the  current  fiscal  year  expires,  because  not 
one  of  the  13  individual  appropriations  bills 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  has  been  approved  by 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

"We  ought  to  have  things  kind  of  on  hold 
up  her*  until  we  aee  what  the  White  House 


sends  up,"  said  Representative  Robert  H 
Michel  of  Illinois,  the  Republican  leader,  af- 
ter the  vote.  The  White  House  has  said  It 
would  seek  an  additional  $9  billion  to  $16 
billion  beyond  the  $36  billion  trimmed  by 
Congress  earlier  this  year. 

It  was  a  day  of  Intensive  negotiations  be- 
tween Republican  leaders  In  Congress  and 
Administration  officials,  who  trooped  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  for  meetings.  The  visitors  Included 
David  A.  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  chief  architect 
of  the  budget  cuts;  Treasury  Secretary  Don- 
ald T.  Regan;  James  H.  Baker,  3d.  the  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  and  Max  Priedersdorf, 
the  White  House  assistant  for  Congressional 
liaison. 

Mr.  Stockman  told  a  group  of  Republi- 
can Senators  that  the  White  House  would 
not  object  it  they  took  the  Initiative  In 
proposing  deeper  cuts  In  military  spend- 
ing. The  Administration  has  proposed  a  $3 
billion  reduction  from  the  $188.8  billion  pro- 
posed In  the  1982  budget.  The  Senators  had 
urged  an  additional  $3  billion  to  $3  billion 
In  trims. 

DEFicrr  COULD  rise  sharply 

The  entitlement  programs  are  now  being 
closely  looked  at  by  the  Administration 
because  of  projections  that  the  budget  def- 
icit for  1982,  projected  at  $13.5  billion  by 
Mr.  Reagan  In  July,  could  soar  to  as  high 
as  $80  bUUon  If  additional  cuts  are  not  made. 

"It's  hard  for  most  of  us  here  to  figure 
out  how  we  can  find  the  dollars  we  need 
without  looking  at  entitlements,"  said  a 
White  House  official,  echoing  the  point 
made  In  recent  days  by  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leaders. 

Additional  reductions  la  entitlements 
were  opposed  by  the  Administration  be- 
cause, after  last  summer's  bruising  budget 
battles.  It  was  reluctant  to  return  to  Con- 
gress to  ask  for  additional  changes  In  exist- 
ing laws  to  restrict  eligibility  and  reduce 
benefits. 

One  possible  way  to  circumvent  the  need 
for  such  legislation  would  be  to  postpone  for 
three  months  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
Social  Security  recipients.  This  would  pro- 
duce a  savings  of  $2.8  billion,  according  to 
White  House  officials.  Although  Mr.  Reagan 
has  said  that  he  would  not  propose  new 
cuts  In  Social  Security,  the  proposal  for  a 
three-month  delay  was  one  that  he  had  al- 
ready sent  to  Congress. 

differences  in  voting  approach 

In  addition  to  differing  with  the  White 
House  on  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 
Republican  legislators  also  disagree  on  the 
legislative  vehicle.  The  White  House  had  ac- 
tively considered  placing  the  new  budget 
cuts  In  an  omnibus  appropriations  bill, 
which  would  allow  for  an  all-or-nothing 
vote.  This  strategy,  similar  to  the  one  used 
to  obtain  passage  of  the  budget  and  tax-cut- 
ting packages  earlier  this  year,  would  free 
the  legislators  from  pressures  by  single-Issue 
constituents. 

Republican  leaders  In  Congress,  however, 
regarded  that  strategy  as  a  circumvention 
of  the  appropriations  committees  In  both 
houses  and  a  threat  to  Congress  as  an  In- 
stitution. They  urged  that  the  White  House 
seek  to  make  the  cuts  In  the  13  separate 
appropriations  bills  for  1982.  While  the 
budget  set  spending  ceilings,  the  appropria- 
tions bills  provide  departments  or  agencies 
the  actual  funds. 

Representative  Michel  said  that  yester- 
day's close  vote  on  the  appropriation  bill 
for  Housing  and  Urban  Development  funds 
meant  that  the  Democrats  lacked  the  votes 
to  override  a  threatened  Presidential  veto. 
Mr.  Reagan  has  said  he  would  veto  appropria- 
tions bills  that  he  felt  were  out  of  line  with 
his  Ideas  on  spending. 

"That  vote  yesterday  was  a  pretty  good 
bellwether,"  Mr.  Michel  said.  I  don't  want 
warfare  between  the  White  House  and  In- 
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dividual    members    of    the    Appropriations 
Committee." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  can 
this  veiled  assault  on  entitlement  pro- 
grams be  anything  but  an  attack  on 
social  security?  OCQcials  in  the  adminis- 
tration knew  since  May  12  when  cuts  in 
social  security  were  proposed  what  they 
were  after — a  budget  balanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  elderly.  They  certainly  knew 
that  such  massive  cuts  were  not  designed 
to  save  the  social  security  system.  I  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  on  March  5,  1981, 
the  President's  Budget  Director,  David 
Stockman,  testified  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee  that  the  near-term 
solvency  of  social  security  could  be  &s- 
sured,  Mr.  Stockman  said  at  that  hear- 
ing: 

In  the  short  run,  though,  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  for  the  next  3  or  4  years,  a  com- 
bination of  Improved  real  economic  growth, 
the  kind  of  inflation  reductions  that  are 
radical  but  that  we  foresee,  and  some  inter- 
fund  transfers  of  existing  tax  revenues  that 
can  avert  any  near-term  solvency  prob'em. 


Cuts  of  $280.1  billion  in  social  security 
benefits  are  quite  apart  from  this  mod- 
erate path  toward  near-term  solvency 
for  the  system.  Mr.  Stockman  agreed 
that  a  combination  of  economic  factors 
with  some  Interfund  transfers  of  exist- 
ing tax  revenues  could  avert  the  short- 
run  financial  problem. 

Nothing  about  social  security's  fi- 
nances has  changed  since  Mr.  Stock- 
man's statement  on  March  5.  In  fact,  in 
a  booklet  published  this  week  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  our  esteemed  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  we  find  that  between  1980  and 
1986,  the  reserves  in  the  three  social 
security  funds  from  which  benefits  are 
paid  actually  Increase  by  $75  billion. 
Projected  assets  at  the  beginning  of  each 
of  the  years  between  1980  and  1990  never 
fall  below  the  percentage  needed  to  cover 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  relevant 
portion  of  this  enlightening  document, 
entitled  "Staff  Data  and  Materials  Re- 


lating to  Social  Security  Financing"  and 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

TABIE  10.— ESTIMATED  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OASI.  01. 
AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS  AS  MODIFIED  BY  THE  "OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981. "  CBO  ECONOMIC 
ASSUMPTIONS,  1980-90 


Assets  at  beginnlni  of  yeir  k  t  perccflUie  ol  outfo  durini 
year 

OASI  01  OASDI  HI  Tow 
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18 
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18 
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13 

13 
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29 

60 
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-10 
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60 

-12 

136 

S7 

-20 

190 

57 

-23 

24« 

52 

-27 

300 
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43 

-33 

3U 

8 
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Source:  "SUn  Oati  anl  Mi'.afial^  Relate  1  to  Social  Security 
FinaiKini.  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate.  Septemt>ef 
1981.  Committee  P.int  97-8. 


TABU  7.— ESTIMATED  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  OASI,  Dl,  AND  HI  TRUST  FUNDS  AS  MODIFIED  BY  THE  "OMNIBUS  BUDGH  RECONCIUATION  ACT  OF  1981,"  MID-SESSION  REVIEW  ASSUMPTIONS . 

1980-86 
lAmounti  in  billionil 


Fundi  at  end  of  year 

Aiieti  at  bttiiinini  of  year 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  so.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nothing  has  changed  since  Mr. 
Stockman's  statement  of  March  5  as  far 
as  the  financial  condition  of  the  social 
security  system  is  concerned.  What  has 
changed  Is  that  this  Congress  had  passed 
the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  tax  plan,  loaded 
with  a  vast  array  of  special  interest  give- 
aways, and  as  a  result  of  this  excess  the 
bond  market  has  neared  collapse  and  the 
stock  market  plummeted. 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Dole  has  In- 
formed us  that  he  intends  to  have  the 
Finance  Committee  begin  marking  up  a 
social  security  bill  next  week.  I  know  that 
he  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  keep  In  mind  that  It  would 
be  folly  to  embark  on  a  course  of  financ- 
ing the  tax  cut  by  slashing  the  benefits 
of  social  security  recipients. 

Further.  I  call  on  the  President  to  stop 
telling  us  what  he  wants  to  do  with  so- 
cial security  throu;?h  newspaper  stories 
in  which  policy  decisions  are  attributed 
to  his  aides.  He  should  send  us  a  bill  and 
send  it  to  us  before  we  start  our  markup 
next  week.  And  he  should  do  so  before 
the  discrepancies  between  his  public 
statements  and  his  aides'  off-the-record 
pronouncements  become  something  of  a 
scandal  and  before  the  faith  Amerlcam 
have  In  their  social  security  system,  and. 
Indeed,  Government  Itself  Is  further 
shaken.* 


THE  AW  ACS  SALE 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
AWACS  resolution  of  disapproval  In- 
troduced today  and  signed  by  46  Sena- 


tors underscores  the  burden  the  admin- 
istration now  h?o  to  explain  in  a  more 
precise  and  specific  way  its  arguments  in 
behalf  of  the  sale  and  the  numerous 
contradictions  that  have  emerged  In  the 
administration's  case  so  far.  The 
strength  of  the  opposition  alone  indi- 
cates that  if  the  administration  goes  on 
to  wage  an  all  out  effort  to  gain  con- 
gressional approval  it  will  be  done  only 
at  a  very  high  price. 

The  administration  has  still  not  satis- 
factorily addres.<;ed  the  fundamental 
question  posed  by  those  of  us  who 
strongly  oppose  the  AWACS  sale:  In 
what  specific  ways  does  the  proposed 
arms  package  serve  the  Interests  of 
either  the  United  States,  Saudi  Arabia, 
or  oar  most  important  strategic  ally  in 
the  Middle  East,  Israel? 

The  contradictions  which  have 
emerged  in  the  administration's  argu- 
ments seriously  undermine  its  own  pro- 
posal. For  example,  although  the  State 
Department  argues  that  the  proposed 
sale  would  strengthen  our  hand  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  relative  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  offer  the  Soviets  a  potential 
windfall  In  military  intelligence  through 
the  potential  compromise  of  the  AWACS 
technology  that  we  risk  by  entrusting 
such  sophisticated  equipment  to  a  gov- 
ernment whose  principal  concerns  for 
stability  arise  domestically,  not  from 
across  Transcaucasia. 

The  administration's  intention  of 
preparing  the  Saudi  Government  to  de- 
fend against  external  threats  will  be 
frustrated  by  the  AWACS  sale,  which 
prepares    the    Saudis    for    the    wrong 


threat.  The  most  likely  threats  to  Saudi 
Arabia  are  internal  disorder  or  rebeUion 
and  guerrilla  warfare,  encouraged  and 
supported  by  its  neighbors.  The  Saudis 
do  not  need  AWACS  nearly  as  much  as 
they  need  other  forms  of  military  equip- 
ment and  training. 

The  real  question  now  Is  what  price 
the  administration  is  willing  to  pay  to 
secure  congressional  approval  of 
this  sale.  If  the  proposed  sale  goes 
through  as  originally  described  with 
complete  transfer  to  the  Saudis  of  our 
most  sophisticated  military  equipment 
we  will  clearly  damage  relations  with 
our  most  important  ally  in  the  Middle 
East,  Israel.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
proposed  sale  is  modified  to  reduce  the 
threat  to  Israel  and  the  dangers  of  ex- 
posing American  technology  to  other 
governments,  the  sale  will  become  less 
attractive  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  that 
Government  will  become  Increasingly 
alienated  over  the  maimer  in  which  the 
sale  was  handled. 

In  addition,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
bargaining  engaged  In  and  the  commit- 
ments made  In  exchange  for  the  last 
few  votes  to  secure  approval  will  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  This  is  the  dilon- 
ma  facing  the  administration  If  it  pro- 
ceeds to  lane  this  issue  to  a  vote.* 


PENSION    BENEFITS    IN    DIVORCE 
PROPERTY  SETTLEMENTS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
McCarty  against  McCarty,  that  pension 
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benefits  may  not  become  part  of  a  di- 
vorce property  settlement. 

For  many  military  families  the  service 
member's  pension  is  the  single  largest 
economic  asset.  This  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision places  a  significant  limit  on  the 
financial  rights  of  divorced  spouses  of 
military  personnel — the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whom  are  women. 

But  in  this  decision,  as  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  previous  ruling  in  Hlsquierdo 
against  Hlsquierdo  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  benefits,  the  Court  left  open 
the  topic  for  final  resolution  by  Congress. 

The  Durenberger-Packwood-Hatfleld 
Economic  Equity  Act  (S.  888).  is  one 
piece  of  legislation  which  addresses  this 
Important  issue. 

Congress  began  to  address  the  issue  in 
1977  by  providing  that  a  wife  is  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  her  husband's  social  se- 
curity benefit  if  the  couple  Is  married  10 
years  or  more.  Congress  extended  thi'? 
provision  in  1980  to  Include  spouses  o! 
Foreign  Service  personnel. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  would  ex- 
tend to  courts  the  right  to  view  military 
and  civil  service  pensions  as  a  valid 
property  right  In  divorce  settlements. 
However,  the  courts  would  still  have  the 
final  say  in  settling  divorce  cases. 

In  a  recent  Newsweek  article,  Jane 
Bryant  Quinn  commented  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  what  they 
may  mean  if  Congress  does  not  fake  ac- 
tion. I  believe  her  thoughtful  comments 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows  ■ 

I  Prom  New8we«k,  Sept.  14,  1981 1 

A  Houarwnv's  Lor 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

When  husbanda  and  wives  approach  di- 
vorce, the  thing  they  argue  most  about  Is 
property.  And  the  most  troublesome  property 
before  the  courts  Is  pensions. 

Is  a  divorced  wife  entitled  to  a  piece  of  the 
pension  that  her  husband  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  marriage,  or  Is  she  not? 

Most  state  courts  say  that  she  Is,  and  state 
law  supposedly  rules.  But  In  the  only  pen- 
sion cases  to  reach  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

one  on  railroad  retirement,  one  on  military 
pensions — the  Court  overrode  traditional 
state  supremacy  In  family  law.  It  held  that 
Federal  law  took  precedence,  and  the  main 
body  of  Federal  law  reserves  pensions  solely 
for  the  worker  who  earned  them. 

Cut  Out:  These  two  decisions  cut  only 
military  and  railroad  wives  out  of  their  hus- 
bands' pensions.  States  continue  to  divide 
other,  private-company  pensions  as  they  see 
fit.  and  that's  where  most  of  the  money  Is 
But  for  housewives  demanding  economic  rec- 
ognition, these  rulings  are  a  bad  precedent 
If  the  Supreme  Court  ever  extends  them  to 
private  pensions,  marriage— for  wt>men— will 
become  an  even  rlsker  choice  of  career. 

The  ImporUnce  of  pensions  to  housewives 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Divorce,  In  most 
states.  Is  easy  to  get,  even  If  one  partner  op- 
poses the  split.  Alimony,  when  awarded  at 
all  may  last  only  a  few  years,  until  the  house- 
wife learns  to  support  herself.  All  she  can  ex- 
pect to  take  away  from  her  failed  marriage 
is  a  share  of  the  property  accumulated  while 
she  and  her  husband  were  together. 

In  the  recent  past,  there  was  no  legal  con- 
cept of  mutual  accumulation,  except  In  the 
eight  community-property  states.  But  most 
states  have  evolved  an  economic-partnership 
theory  of  marriage,  under  which  a  wife  who 


cooks,  cleans  and  raises  the  children  Is  "earn- 
ing" a  share  In  the  marital  assets  as  a  matter 
of  right.  And  what  the  law  creates  In  the  way 
of  property  rights,  no  man  shall  put  asunder. 

When  a  marriage  crumbles,  all  the  mari- 
tal property  Is  put  Into  a  kitty  and  divided 
up.  A  few  states,  like  California,  spilt  the 
assets  60-50.  Others  split  them  according  to 
such  guidelines  as  how  long  the  marriage 
lasted  and  how  much  each  partner  contrib- 
uted with  housework  counted  as  a  contri- 
bution. 

To  a  wife  who  works  outside  the  home, 
and  who  has  established  a  pension  of  her 
own,  a  share  in  her  husband's  pension  may 
not  matter  very  much.  But  a  housewife  Is 
moro  vulnerable.  In  many  marriages,  the 
husband's  pension  Is  the  major  asset.  If  It  Is 
taken  out  of  the  marital  kitty,  there  Isn't 
much  property  left  to  divide. 

In  the  view  of  most  state  courts,  dividing 
the  pension  amounts  to  simple  economic 
Justice.  But  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
cast  marital  law  back  to  the  days  when  a 
husband's  money  was  all  his  and  a  house- 
wife's work  wasn't  worth  a  dime. 

A  deciding  clause  In  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  says  that  a  third  pvty  cannot 
normally  be  assigned  any  right  to  the  work- 
er's pension.  Most  state  courts  say  that  that 
clause  applies  only  to  outside  creditors  who 
are  suing  for  a  Judgment.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  It  also  cuts  out  any  property 
rights  claimed  by  a  spouse.  (All  private  pen- 
sions Insured  by  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  are  covered  by  that 
same,  spouse-denying  clause.) 

In  the  military  case,  the  court  said  that 
the  wife  Is  entitled  to  part  of  the  pension 
only  If  Congress  specifically  grants  It. 

Special  Cases:  Howard  Llpsey,  chairman 
of  the  family-law  section  of  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lowyers,  thinks  that  these  two  de- 
cisions will  not  spread  to  private  pensions. 
"Tbese  are  special  cases,"  he  argues.  The 
military-pension  decision,  for  example,  was 
linked  to  Congress'  right  to  regulate  armies. 
But  Doris  Freed,  who  heads  the  research 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
family-law  section,  disagrees,  calling  the  de- 
cisions "a  clear  and  present  danger"  to  the 
equitable  property  division  established  by 
state  law. 

Bills  Introduced  In  Congress  would  guar- 
antee wives  the  pension  rights  called  Into 
question  by  the  Supreme  Court.  (Congress 
permits  clvll-servlce  and  foreign-service 
pensions  to  be  divided  In  divorce.)  But  Rep. 
Pat  Schroeder  says  the  bills  face  tough  go- 
ing, "partly  because  some  opponents  have 
been  through  bitter  divorces  and  can't  look 
at  the  Issue  objectively." 

If  Congress  and  the  courts  deny  a  wife  her 
stake  In  what  was  expected  to  be  the  cou- 
ple's pension,  the  message  Is  clear;  a  house- 
wife Is  not  worthy  of  her  hire.  Olven  the 
high  divorce  rate,  her  only  security  may  lie 
In  quitting  full-time  housework  and  finding 
another  occupation.^ 


FOCUS  ON  PHOTO  VOLT  AICS:  AN 
OPTIMISTIC  VIEW  FROM  MAY- 
CCKTK  AND  STIREWALT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  important 
new  book  entitled  "Photovoltalcs — Sun- 
light to  Electricity  in  One  Step."  The 
book's  writing  is  straightforward  and 
its  theme  is  simple,  well-documented 
and,  to  this  Senator,  persuasive:  Photo- 
voltalcs, which  are  solid-state  solar  cells 
made  from  silicon,  offer  the  promise  of 
clean,  renewable,  efficient,  and  affordable 
electricity.  Implicit  in  that  promise  is 
an  exciting,  and  what  should  be  an  en- 
gaging prospect;  it  is  a  prospect  we  can 
ill-afford  to  Ignore 


The  prospect  to  which  I  refer  Is  no 
panacea  for  any  problem  domestic  or 
foreign,  though  its  implications  are 
potentially  far-reaching.  Its  compelling 
quality  is  to  make  our  inexorably  linked 
problems  of  economic  stagflation,  health- 
and  environmentally-threatening  pollu- 
tion and  national  security  threats  some- 
what more  manageable.  It  is  the  pros- 
pect of  minimizing  the  need  for  so-called 
tradeoffs — fundamentally,  no-win  trade- 
offs— which  some  purveyors  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  would  have  us  make 
all  too  quickly.  In  short,  it  Is  the  prospect 
of  promoting  both  a  stronger  economy 
and  a  safer  environment — which,  after 
all,  are  really  twin  essentials  for  a 
healthy,  stable,  and  secure  society. 

Mr.  President,  photovoltaic  cells  can 
bo  produced  using  a  variety  of  materials 
in  ready  supply,  but  most  often  are  made 
from  cheap,  plentiful  silicon,  a  major 
constituent  of  sand.  As  solid-state  de- 
vices, they  have  no  moving  parts,  are 
silent  in  operation,  can  function  unat- 
tended for  years,  and  produce  only  elec- 
tricity. They  are  not,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, very  glamorous.  Yet,  as  Maycock 
and  Stlrewalt,  the  authors  of  "Photo- 
voltalcs," point  out,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  benefits  they  offer  humanity,  they 
are  elegant. 

Set  forth  in  "Photovoltalcs,"  an  the 
many  benefits  associated  with  this  torn 
of  solar  energy.  Chief  among  these  are 
security  of  supply,  evolving  scale  econ- 
omies of  production,  increasing  effi- 
ciency in  operation,  and  growing  price 
competitiveness  with  electricity  supplied 
by  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Also  notable  are  the  contribu- 
tions an  emerging  photovoltalcs  Industry 
can  make  to  job  creation  and  to  Inter- 
national trade  and  development.  Of 
course,  a  very  significant  benefit  is  that 
photovoltaic  systems  consume  no  fuel — 
other  than  sunlight — and.  as  a  result, 
create  no  pollution. 

To  those  familiar  with  ihe  space  pro- 
gram, photovoltalcs  are  nothing  new. 
having  helped  power  our  space  satellites 
since  the  early  1960's.  Fortunately,  due 
to  rapid  advances  in  the  state  of  the 
art,  photovoltalcs  is  a  technology  on 
the  doorstep  of  widespread  application. 
By  the  latter  part  of  this  decade,  as  May- 
cock  and  Stlrewalt  predict,  photovoltalcs 
will  be  an  affordable  way  for  many 
Americans  to  both  heat  and  cool  their 
homes,  stores,  and  offices. 

Mr.  President,  one  especially  interest- 
ing issue  addressed  In  "Photovoltalcs" 
is  the  potential  for  electric  automobiles. 
We  have  known  for  some  time  that  elec- 
tric cars  are  technically  feasible,  and 
that  the  benefits — both  in  terms  of  re- 
ducing city  smog  and  the  amount  of 
oil  we  consume — would  be  substantial. 
One  factor  inhibiting  their  Introduction 
in  large  numbers  has  been  the  need  to 
conserve  electric  energy.  While  we  would 
do  well  to  Increase  our  energy  efficiency — 
finding  ways  to  do  more  with  less — the 
technology  of  electric  cars,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  photovoltalcs  and  the  renewable 
electricity  they  will  provide,  can  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  free  from  the  strait- 
jacket  of  conservation. 

Herein  lies  the  beauty  of  "Photo- 
voltalcs." The  book  provides  a  rich  ex- 
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amlnatlon  of  this  one  amwig  many  of 
the  options  we  as  a  nation  can  elect  so 
that  related  national  policies— policies 
on  economic  development,  on  resource 
conservation,  mi  energy  production,  on 
enviroimiental  protection — are  recon- 
ciled, rather  than  at  cross-purposes. 
Commonsense  dictates  that  we  give  due 
consideration  to  any  such  alternative; 
"Photovoltalcs"  contains  more  than 
sufficient  Information  to  provide  a  basis 
for  reasoned  conclusions  regsu-ding  the 
uses  and  limitations  of  this  technology. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  book,  and  I  congratulate  Paul 
Maycock  and  Edward  Stlrewalt  for  their 
research  .• 


BUDGET  STATUS  REPORT 

•  Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status  re- 
port on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
pursuant  to  section  311  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act.  Since  my  last  report 
the  Congress  has  cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  H.R.  4416,  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  on 
an  emergency  basis  in  the  eradication  of 
plant  pests.  This  action  Increases  outlay 
estimates  by  $6  million. 
(Report  No.  81-7  to  the  President  of  the  0.8. 
Senate     from     the    Committee    on     the 
Budget] 
Statxts  or  THE  FY  1981  Concbessional  Budg- 
et Adopted  in  House  CoNcoaRiNT  Reso- 
lution US.  Retlecting  CoMPLrrED  Action 
AS  or  Septembes  II.  1981 

|ln  millioni  of  doH«n| 


Budnt 
■utiMHity      Outtayt     R«v*nu«t 


Rivited  Svcond  Bud|«t  Rno- 

lutionlcvH 717.500  S61.350  803,300 

Currtntltvtl 715, 4«1  661,217  610.335 

Amount  remsiiiini 2,039  133  7,035 


BUDGET   AUTHOUTT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In 
the  current  level  estimate  and  which  ex- 
ceeds $2,039  million  for  fiscal  year  1981,  If 
adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  budget  authority  for  that 
year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Bea.  lis  to  be 
exceeded. 

outlatb 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In 
the  current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  In  outlays  exceeding  8133  million  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  out- 
lays for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con. 
Res.  US  to  be  exceeded. 

KEVENUES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  rev- 
enue loss  exceeding  87,035  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropri- 
ate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con. 
Res.  U5.« 


ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  September  14  edition  of  Wash- 
ington Report,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  includes  an  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  entitled  "Defeatist  Atti- 


tude," which  addresses  Itself  to  criticism 
now  being  voiced  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's economic  policies. 

The  editorial  correctly  points  out  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  a  test  of  the 
Reagan  program. 

Not  a  single  tax  reduction  takes  effect 
until  October  1,  and  the  full  measure  of 
tax  cuts  will  not  be  effective  for  33 
months. 

Only  relatively  small  reductions  were 
made  In  the  budget  for  the  turrent  fiscal 
year,  so  we  are  essentially  now  in  an  en- 
vironment created  by  the  policies  of  the 
Carter  administration. 

On  October  1,  a  number  of  significant 
budget  cuts  will  be  Implemented,  but 
their  full  impact  is  many  months  away. 

There  is  widespread  concern  about  the 
continued  high  level  of  Interest  rates, 
and  certainly  this  is  a  matter  of  legiti- 
mate concern.  But  to  pronounce  the 
Reagan  program  a  failure,  and  to  blame 
the  interest  rates  on  that  program,  is  to 
speak  without  any  foundation  In  the 
facts. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  editorial 
"Defeatist  Attitude"  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Report,  Sept.  14, 1981 1 
Defeatist  Attitude 

President  Reagan  signed  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  only  a  month  ago 
yesterday.  But  too  many  people  already  ap- 
pear to  have  forgotten  why  that  historic 
measure  was  passed  and  what  It  Is  Intended 
to  achieve. 

There  are  allegations  that  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  Is  falling  and  that  continuing 
high  Interest  rates  and  the  prospect  of  a 
hlgher-than-antlclpated  deficit  next  fiscal 
year  portend  serious  economic  dlfflcultles.  not 
recovery. 

We  submit  that  much  of  the  hostility  that 
has  flared  up  against  the  Reagan  fiscal  pol- 
icies is  unwarranted  and  even  defeatist. 

This  view  does  not  Ignore  current  Interest 
levels  and  the  havoc  they  have  caused  in  fi- 
nancial, housing  and  other  markets.  Of 
course,  they  are  serious  problems. 

But  they  are  certainly  not  grounds  for 
claiming  that  the  Reagan  economic  program, 
which  won  In  those  grim  battles  on  Capitol 
Hill  this  summer,  has  failed. 

That  program  Is  still  to  be  tested. 

Today's  defeatists  must  remember  that  the 
first  Increment  of  the  Individual  tax  relief 
provided  In  the  Reagan  plan  does  not  take 
effect  until  Oct.  1.  The  full  relief  will  not  be 
felt  for  33  months. 

Those  parts  of  the  plan  designed  to  stimu- 
late savings  and  Investment  will  also  be  felt 
gradually.  In  this  process,  supply-side  econ- 
omists point  out,  the  level  of  Increased  sav- 
ings becomes  a  more  significant  figure  than 
the  federal  deficit. 

Those  savings  will  move  Into  financial 
markets,  providing  the  capital  for  homes,  new 
plants,  new  equipment  and  new  Jobs. 

And  the  administration  Is  moving  ahead 
on  further  budget  cuts  designed  to  hold  down 
the  deficit  and  the  federal  government's 
claim  on  capital  markets. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  highly  welcome 
signs  that  Interest  rates  are  at  or  near  their 
peak  and  that  the  problem  will  soon  be  con- 
tained. The  various  savings  Incentives  pro- 
vided in  the  Reagan  tax  plan  will  begin  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  funds  available  for 
lending,  thereby  sending  Interest  rates  down 
In  a  classic  supply-and-demand  cycle. 

The  problems  that  have  erupted  on  Wall 
Street  and  elsewhere  this  summer  are  a  fur- 
ther demonstration  of  how  badly  the  new 
economic  policies  are  needed.^ 


JUST  LIKE  RICHMOND 


•  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  recent  editorial  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  noted  that  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  primary  electicxis  for 
municipal  officers  were  to  be  held  Sep- 
tember 10.  has  sadly  run  afoul  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Following  a  protest  filed  under  that 
act,  a  special  three-judge  Federal  court 
held  that  no  elections  may  be  held  until 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  has  ap- 
proved a  city  redistricting  plan. 

The  Times-Dispatch  noted  the  under- 
standable outrage  expressed  by  New 
York  officials,  who  contend  that  the 
court-imposed  cancellations  represent  a 
"mass  disenfranchisement"  of  city 
voters. 

And  even  the  New  York  Times,  which 
has  not  been  too  sympathetic  to  com- 
plaints about  the  effects  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  on  certain  other  jurisdictions, 
such  as  Richmond,  joined  the  chorus  of 
complaints. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  Federal 
interference  in  local  elections  is  as  im- 
warranted  and  unfair  in  New  York  as  It 
is  in  Richmond.  I  ask  that  the  Tlmes- 
Dlspatch  editorial,  entitled  "Just  Like 
Richmond."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
Sept.  11.  19811 
Just  Like  Richmond 
There  is  this  community  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  held  primary  elections  for  a 
number  of  municipal  offices.  Including  city 
councU,  on  Thursday.  But  lawyers  represent- 
ing blacks  and  Hlspanlcs  went  Into  federal 
court  to  prevent  the  elections  on  grounds 
that  the  city's  councllmanlc  redistricting 
plan  discriminates  against  minorities  and  is 
therefore  invalid.  They  filed  the  protest  un- 
der the  federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1985. 
which  effectively  gives  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  veto  over  certain  political  Jurisdic- 
tions' actions  that  might  adversely  affect  the 
voting  power  or  rights  of  minorities.  This 
particular  city's  councllmanlc  redistricting 
plan  had  not  been  approved  by  federal 
authorities. 

Well,  a  special  three-Judge  federal  court 
ruled  that  the  primary  elections  could  not 
be  held:  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  supported  that  ruling.  Many  of  the 
city's  officials  were  Incensed.  The  city's  lead- 
ing morning  newspaper  sputtered  its  In- 
dignation In  an  editorial  that  accused  the 
federal  courts  of  interfering  in  the  city's 
electoral  process  to  an  extreme  and  unjusti- 
fied degree. 

Can  you  name  the  city?  Richmond?  Jack- 
son. Mississippi?  Selma.  Alabama?  No,  the 
city  Is  New  York,  a  bastion  of  racial  enllght- 
ment  from  which  has  flowed  In  recent  years 
much  criticism  of  the  wicked  South's  racial 
attitudes.  The  outraged  newspaper  Is  The 
New  York  Times,  a  ploxis  oracle  when  It 
comes  to  advising  the  South  on  the  Proper 
Treatment  of  Mln(»-ltles. 

You  see,  certain  sections  of  New  York  City, 
notably  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan.  Brook- 
lyn and  the  Bronx,  were  brought  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  by  the  formula  that  the 
act's  architects  originally  concocted  to  snare 
mainly  the  South.  This  means  that  the  city's 
new  councllmanlc  redistricting  plan,  a  plan 
that  wa.'i  required  by  population  changes  re- 
vealed by  the  1980  census,  Is  sublect  to  re- 
view and  approval  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice.  But  the  city  proceeded 
with  preparations  for  the  primary  elections 
before  the  Justice  Department  had  com- 
pleted its  examination  of  the  redistricting 
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plan.  Uh-uh,  said  the  three-Judge  court.  Un- 
til the  Justice  Department  has  acted,  there 
can  be  no  primaries.  The  Judges  canceled  not 
only  the  councUmanlc  contests  but  the  elec- 
tions for  mayor,  city  comptroller  and  all 
other  ofBces  as  well. 

The  city's  official  position  Is  that  the 
court's  ruling  constitutes  an  appalling  "mass 
dlsenfrancblsement"  of  city  voters.  The  Times 
complained  that  the  court  went  too  far  In 
canceling  primaries  for  those  offices — such 
as  mayor — that  were  not  Involved  In  the  mi- 
norities' complaint.  And,  moreover,  it  ex- 
pressed deep  resentment  about  New  York 
City's  being  treated  as  If  It  were  "Birming- 
ham 20  years  ago." 

Let  us  try  to  enlighten  the  Times.  New 
York  Is  not  being  treated  as  If  It  were  Bir- 
mingham 20  years  ago:  It  is  being  treated 
as  If  It  were  Richmond  today.  The  Voting 
Right  Act  was  used,  unjustifiably  we  think, 
to  disenfranchise  Richmond  voters  10  years 
ago.  Rlchmonders  can  now  vote  In  municipal 
elections,  but  only  on  terms  the  federal  gov- 
ernment dictates.  Citizens  of  this  city  have 
In  effect  lost  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment that  most  other  cities  In  the  United 
States  enjoy. 

New  York  City,  and  The  New  York  Times, 
now  know  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  can 
be  absurdly  applied.  Will  that  knowledge 
Inspire  them  to  support  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve the  law  should  either  be  repealed  or 
be  made  fairer  and  more  sensible?  We  won't 
hold  our  breath  until  they  do.# 


OUR  UNCONTROLLED  IMMI- 
GRATION POLICY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  176  Haitians  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Florida  bringing  to  19,307  the 
number  who  have  arrived  since  last  Oc- 
tober. The  processing  center  where  Hai- 
tians and  other  aliens  are  sent  to  await 
their  deportation  hearings  is  an  old  mis- 
sile site  on  the  edge  of  the  Everglades 
called  Krome  North.  The  design  capac- 
ity of  the  site  is  524.  and  I  learned  this 
morning  that  there  are  presently  1,068 
at  the  facility. 

The  overcrowding  at  Krome  has  cre- 
ated serious  health  problems.  Malfunc- 
tioning water  and  sewer  systems  have 
resulted  in  extremely  unsanitary  condi- 
tions and  are  a  public  health  hazard  to 
the  Haitian  population,  the  staff,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  south  Florida  commu- 
nity. After  repeated  pleadings  to  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General, 
Governor  Bob  Graham  filed  a  lawsuit  on 
July  17  against  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  water,  sewer,  and  related  infra- 
structures at  Krome  meet  Dade  County 
and  State  of  Florida  health  standards. 
The  lawsuit  is  still  in  court,  and  recom- 
mendations made  to  improve  the  water 
and  sewer  systems  have  not  been 
implemented. 

As  the  overcrowding  continues,  strain 
is  also  placed  on  INS  personnel  and  re- 
sources. There  are  15  detention  officers 
at  Krome  who  have  been  detailed  frcwn 
their  normal  duties  at  the  Miami  INS 
office,  and  an  additional  10  to  12  detailed 
from  other  INS  offices  across  the  coun- 
try. Twenty  security  guards  have  been 
hired  to  assist  the  overworked  INS 
personnel. 

While  Florida  continues  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  Illegal  Immigration  from  the 
Caribbean,  our  imcontroUed  immigration 
policy  affects  every  State  in  the  Union. 
It  has  been  6  weeks  since  the  adminis- 


tration presented  its  proposals  for  cop- 
ing with  our  country's  immigration  crisis, 
yet  Congress  has  yet  to  receive  the  leg- 
islative package  or  request  for  money  to 
back  up  those  proposals.  The  frustration 
among  INS  personnel  is  evidenced  in 
every  INS  office  across  the  country. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
September  16  contains  a  commentary 
from  three  concerned  INS  officials  in 
Boston.  The  article  expresses  very  well 
the  need  for  immediate  action  to  regain 
control  of  our  country's  borders,  and 
what  steps  can  and  should  be  taken  to 
do  that.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  placed 
in  the  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Immigration  Crisis:    An   Inside  Vntw 

(By  Joel  Dorfman,  Gerard  CasaJe,  and 
Charles  Pappas) 

"We  have  loet  control  of  our  borders.  We 
have  pursued  unrealistic  policies.  We  have 
failed  to  enforce  our  law  effectively." — Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's  pre- 
scription for  this  problem  is  a  pauiatlve,  ap- 
parently designed  to  placate  the  91  percent 
of  Americans  wanting  an  all-out  effort  to 
stop  Illegal  Immigration  and  the  80  percent 
favoring  lower  legal  quotas,  without  funda- 
mentally altering  the  status  quo. 

Over  800.000  legal  Immigrants  and  "refu- 
gees" were  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States  In  1880.  a  rate  which  may  exceed  the 
record  decade  1901-10.  In  1979,  1,076.418  de- 
portable aliens  were  located,  yet  the  attor- 
ney general  estimates  that  the  ranks  of  the 
three  nUlUon  to  six  million  still  at  large  are 
Increasing.  Meanwhile,  aliens  submit  over 
two  million  applications  per  year.  Political 
asylum  claims  alone  have  zoomed  from  3,800 
In  1978  to  over  60,000  In  1981. 

Facing  this  onslaught  Is  the  tiny  US  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS). 
The  1980  government  outlay  of  over  $2  bil- 
lion for  refugee  expenses  was  seven  times 
greater  than  the  entire  INS  budget.  The 
service  Is  everywhere  short  of  personnel  and 
logistical  support.  Most  of  Its  offices  lack 
even  detention  facilities  to  hold  Illegals. 

Once  past  the  airports  or  land  borders. 
Illegal  aliens  are  virtually  immune  from  de- 
tection, since  INS  has  only  700  Investigators 
nationwide.  Its  present  cumbersome  appeal 
procedures  guarantee  that  few  Illegals  who 
are  af^rehended  will  be  ultimately  removed. 
Little  wonder  that  last  year  only  150  were 
deported  from  a  district  covering  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

As  working  Immigration  officers,  we  are 
discouraged  because  wo  are  denied  the  re- 
sources to  enforce  the  law  and  are  being 
officially  Induced  to  finesse  it  (admitting 
"refugees"  and  "asylees"  who  do  not  meet 
legal  definitions,  overlooking  visa  fraud  and 
perjury,  gttinting  residence  on  the  basis  of 
dubious  marriages  and  "paper  families," 
etc.)  In  a  cynical  pursuit  of  "approval  sta- 
tistics" to  appease  special  Interests. 

As  concerned  citizens,  we  cannot  fathom 
how.  In  an  era  of  scarcity,  unemployment, 
persistent  domestic  poverty,  and  an  Incipi- 
ent cultural  and  linguistic  crisis  between 
Spanish  and  English  speakers,  such  huge 
legal  and  illegal  immigration  can  be  toler- 
ated. We  believe  the  administration's  pro- 
posals must  be  purged  of  some  major  flaws. 

1.  Presently  the  Reagan  plan  Includes  no 
overall  cap  on  the  total  number  of  legal 
Immigrants  and  refugees.  Immigrant  visas 
are  not  free  goods:  they  have  budgetary  and 
societal  costs  to  be  weighed  against  the  bene- 
fits. We  suggest  that  the  annual  "immigra- 
tion budget"  of  360.000  proposed  in  Sen. 
Walter  Huddleston's  blU  (S-776)   would  re- 


tain America's  position  as  the  world's  most 
generous  receiver  of  immigrants,  while  re- 
turning legal  Immigration  to  manageable 
levels. 

2.  A  complicated  conditional  amnesty 
would  be  unworkable  for  INS,  an  Invltatlo.i 
for  fraud  and  further  Illegal  Influxes,  and  a 
demographic  bombsheU.  If  three  million 
aliens  are  "legalized"  and  each  asserts  his 
right  to  confer  residence  on  only  three  to 
&»e  foreign  relatives,  this  "multiplier  effect  ' 
will  pxxsii  nine  million  to  16  million  extra 
people  into  the  US  Immigration  system. 

We  already  grant  de  facto  amnesty  to  tens- 
of  thousands  within  the  existing  immigra- 
tion act.  Under  Section  346.  for  example, 
contracting  marriage  to  a  lawful  resident  ex- 
punges nearly  aU  Immigration  violations. 

3.  "Guestworkers"  have  been  a  proven  fail- 
ure In  Europe  and  during  the  US  "bracero 
program"  of  1942-64.  The  workers,  who  can- 
not be  effectively  monitored,  tend  to  stay  and 
bring  their  families,  seek  "middle  class"  Jobs, 
and  attract  more  migrants.  The  Importation 
of  such  a  foreign  "underclass"  distorts  the 
economy  by  Inhibiting  modernization,  a  true 
valuation  of  goods  and  services,  and  fair 
wages  to  domsstic  workers.  What  major  In- 
dustrial nation  Is  planning  to  ride  Into  the 
21st  century  on  the  backs  of  unskilled 
laborers?  Is  the  hidden  agenda  merely  to 
"legalize"  illegals  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
employera — the  traditional  exploiters? 

4.  Employer  sanctions  won't  be  effective 
unless  (a)  a  means  of  Identifying  legal  work- 
ers Is  created:  (b)  Investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors are  specifically  assigned:  and  (c)  viola- 
tors are  actually  prosecuted. 

6.  If  the  President  Is  serious  about  reform- 
ing our  immigration  system,  he  must  over- 
come years  of  neglect  by  staffing,  funding 
and  modernizing  the  INS.  It  Is  essential  that 
the  commissioner's  post,  vacant  for  two 
years,  be  filled  by  an  outstanding  nominee, 
dedicated  to  enforcement  and  protected 
from  political  Interference. 

It  Is  time  to  act.  for  a  nation  which  cannot 
control  the  number  or  character  of  aliens 
within  Its  borders  and  has  sacrificed  a  good 
measure  of  its  sovereignty  and  command  of 
Its  future. 


AMERICAN  TUNA  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  (S. 
1564),  introduced  recently  by  Senator 
Weicker,  which  would  bring  "highly  mi- 
gratory species"  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  (MPCMA).  The 
MFCMA,  known  in  Maine  as  the  "Two 
Hundred  Mile  Limit  Act,"  was  peissed  in 
1976  and  went  into  effect  in  early  1977. 
It  established  a  fisheries  management 
and  conservation  structure  which  en- 
ables our  Federal  Government  to  regu- 
late the  harvesting  of  marine  resources 
in  an  exclusively  American  maritime 
economic  zone  which  extends  200  miles 
from  our  coasts. 

When  the  MFCMA  was  enacted,  high- 
ly migratory  species  of  fish,  such  as  At- 
lantic bluefln  tuna,  were  exempt  from  its 
coverage.  The  reason  for  this  exemption 
was  that  fishermen — primarily  on  the 
west  coast — feared  that  coverage  of 
highly  migratory  species  would  Invite 
similar  action  by  nations  off  whose 
shores  American  vessels  have  tradition- 
ally fished. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  concern 
in  drafting  the  MFCMA  and  its  members 
believed  at  the  time  that  other  nations 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  "200 
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mile  limits"  would  write  similar  exemp- 
tions Into  their  enabling  legislation. 

This  occurred  in  a  few  instances  but 
not  in  all.  Now,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  a 
sizable  number  of  Central  and  South 
American  states  have  asserted  their  ju- 
risdiction over  fisheries  resources  for  200 
miles,  and  do  not  exempt  highly  migra- 
tory species. 

This  situation  has  endangered  the 
Atlantic  bluefln  tuna  which  migrate  from 
spawning  grounds  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  North  Atlantic  waters  off  New  England 
and  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  threat  to  bluefln  are  longline  fish- 
ermen from  Japan  who.  between  1973 
and  1978,  each  year  took  over  800  fish. 
Japanese  vessels  operate  off  our  coasts 
because  they  are  strictly  regulated  when 
they  operate  off  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

Despite  promises  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  bluefln  catch,  the  Japanese  long- 
liners  continue  to  deplete  the  stock. 
Recreational  and  commercial  tuna  fish- 
ermen in  northern  New  England  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  this  situation 
because  they  have  witnessed  a  substan- 
tial drop  in  the  number  of  bluefin  reach- 
ing New  England  waters  each  summer. 

The  Weicker  bill,  by  eliminating  the 
exemption  for  highly  migratory  species, 
would  remedy  the  bluefin  tuna  problem. 
Once  enacted,  regional  fishery  manage- 
ment councils  established  under  the 
MFCMA  could  devise  a  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  under  which  the  species  could 
be  preserved  and  its  maximum  potential 
realized  by  American  recreational  and 
commercial  fishermen.* 


GOV.   MICHAEL  V.  DiSALLE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
former  Gov.  Michael  DiSalle  of  Ohio.  He 
died  Tuesday  while  visiting  Italy,  from 
where  his  immigrant  parents  came  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Ohio  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens  and  public  servants. 
From  being  the  energetic  mayor  of  To- 
ledo, to  National  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  in  the  Korean  war,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1958. 

Mike  DISalle  always  mixed  his  hard 
work  and  16-hour  days  with  humor  and 
a  wonderfully  contagious  laugh.  His  po- 
litical opinions  were  proudly  and  firmly 
held,  even  as  his  manner  was  easy  and 
unpretentious. 

My  family  came  to  know  him  diulng 
my  brother's  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, when  he  threw  his  strong  support 
and  that  of  the  Ohio  delegation  behind 
President  Kennedy  at  the  1960  conven- 
tion. Through  the  years  we  have  stayed 
In  close  touch,  and  I  deeply  valued  his 
counsel  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  man  and  a  fine 
Governor  has  passed  from  us,  and  I  ex- 
tend my  deep  sympathy  to  his  family.* 


DEPUTY   ASSISTANT   ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  ROBERT  J.  D'AGOSTINO 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to 
take  a  brief  moment  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  one  of  those  anom- 
alies that  occasionally  arise,  anomalies 


that  In  their  own  curious  way  may  ex- 
plain what  sometimes  seems  inexplicable. 

A  week  ago  today  there  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  an  article  that 
quoted  from  a  memorandum  by  Robert 
J.  D'Agostino,  the  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General  In  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion. Mr.  D'Agostino,  according  to  the 
Post  article,  disputed  a  Government 
claim  that  blacks  had  been  "improperly 
classified  as  emotionally  disturbed."  say- 
ing that  blacks  as  a  group  are  more  dis- 
ruptive on  the  average  and  would  benefit 
from  programs  for  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  there  appeared 
another  article  In  the  Washington  Post. 
Again  I  quote  from  the  Post: 

A  top  Justice  Department  civil  rights  offi- 
cial hit  a  law  school  secretary  In  the  head 
three  years  ago  after  an  argument,  then  paid 
the  woman's  medical  expenses  In  return  for 
her  agreement  not  to  press  criminal  charges, 
according  to  the  woman  and  school  officials. 

The  official.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Robert  J.  D'Agostino.  was  at  the 
time  a  law  professor  at  Delaware  Law  School 
of  Wldener  University  In  Wilmington.  The 
school's  dean  at  the  time,  Arthur  A.  Weeks, 
investigated  the  Incident  and  determined 
that  D'Agostino  had  no  cause  for  hitting  the 
woman,  according  to  a  letter  Weeks  wrote  to 
the  woman. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  articles  re- 
quire no  additional  comment  from  me.  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10.  1981] 
JusTiiK  OmciAL's  Memo  on  Yonkers  Bias 
Suit  Stirs  Controverst 

(By  Charles  R.  Babcock) 

A  top  Justlcs  Department  civil  rights  offi- 
cial has  recommended  that  his  department 
drop  a  landmark  school-housing  discrimina- 
tion suit  against  Yonkers.  N.Y. 

The  Yonkers  suit  was  filed  last  December. 
Ii:  was  the  first  o  combine  challenges  to 
a  city's  school  and  housing  practices. 

In  a  July  31  memo  that  some  department 
lawyers  consider  insensitive,  if  not  racist. 
Robert  J.  D'Agostino,  deputy  assistant  at- 
torney general  In  the  Civil  Rights  Division, 
criticized  previous  department  statements 
about  the  case. 

At  one  point  In  the  memo  to  William  Brad- 
ford, head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  D'Ag- 
ostino disputed  a  government  claim  that 
blacks  had  been  'improperly  classified  as 
emotionally  disturbed." 

"Why  impropei'lv?"  he  asked.  He  went  on 
t'j  say  that  "blacks,  because  of  their  family, 
cultural  and  economic  background,  are  more 
disruptive  in  the  classroom  on  the  average. 
It  seemf  they  would  benefit"  from  programs 
for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

At  another  point  lie  questioned  the  Justice 
contention  that  a  "disproportionate  number" 
Oi"  minority  students  were  steered  to  voca- 
tional programs  ani  then  general  high  school 
programs.  "Disproportionate  to  their  school 
achievement?"  D'Agostino  wrote.  "Dispro- 
portionate to  their  needs?" 

He  attacked  the  case  generally  as  "the  end 
result  of  a  mind-set  in  the  educational  area 
and  one;  of  the  opening  shots  in  a  new  at- 
tempt to  remake  America  through  coerced 
residential  Integration." 

D'Agostino  also  &ald  the  suit  found  segre- 
gative intent  In  vlrtualy  any  act  that  didn't 
lead  "to  the  ultimate  good  as  defined  by  the 
Justice   Department,  racial  mixing." 

The  memo  has  been  circulating  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  In  recent  days,  and  Is 
vlewea  by  several  attorneys  as  the  latest 
sign  of  the  Reagan  administration's  shift  in 
civil  rights  enforcement. 


One  attorney  who  has  read  it  said.  "The 
general  tone  of  the  memo  Is  an  Insult  to 
black  people  worldwide."  Another  called  It 
"outrageous  and  appalling."  A  third  said 
D'Agostlnos  comments  "are  not  appropriate 
characterizations  for  someone  who  does  civil 
rights  work." 

D'Agostino.  38.  a  former  dean  at  the  Del- 
aware law  school  and  a  Reagan  campaign 
aide,  defended  his  memo.  "I  write  a  lot  of 
provocative  memos."  he  said  In  a  telephone 
interview  yesterday.  "It's  one  of  my  Jobs 
around  here  -to  get  people  to  take  fresh  looks 
at  things.  .  .  .  One  of  the  reasons  Ronald 
Reagan  was  elected  was  that  people  wanted 
a  fresh  look  at  things." 

D'Agostino  denied  that  the  memo  was 
racist,  although  he  said  he  understood  how 
some  people  might  consider  It  Insensitive. 
He  said  his  academic  specialty  was  bank- 
ruptcy law.  He  has  found  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion lawyers  competent  but  "committed  to 
a  certain  point  of  view,"  he  said.  "I  think 
they're  wrong  on  some  of  those  views.  I  want 
them  to  stop  and  question  what  they're 
doing." 

The  Yonkers  case  Is  one  of  three  flled  in 
the  final  months  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion that  Reynolds  is  reviewing  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  continued.  No  deci- 
sion has  been  reached  on  the  Yonkers  case. 

Yonkers,  north  of  New  York  City  In  West- 
chester County,  has  a  population  of  about 
300.000.  Its  school  system  has  approximately 
23.000  students.  32  percent  of  whom  are 
black  or  Hispanic. 

The  Justice  suit  said  the  local  school 
board,  city  officials  and  the  local  community 
development  agency  discriminated  against 
minorities  by  a  pattern  of  school  construc- 
tion and  closings,  alteration  of  attendance 
lines,  assignment  of  teachers  and  selection  of 
sites  for  subsidized  housing  In  heavily  minor- 
ity areas. 

D'Agostino  criticized  the  department's 
housing  allegations  by  noting  that  Yonkers 
had  built  subsidized  housing  on  sites  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  "What  Is  the  nature  of 
Yonkers'  violation?  They  were  stupid  enough 
or  altruistic  enough  to  voluntarily  partici- 
pate .  .  .."  he  said. 

D'Agostino  concluded  his  memo  by  saying. 
"I  see  absolutely  no  reason  to  pursue  this 
case  in  its  present  form.  If  it  Is  the  Reagan 
administration's  position  to  attempt  to  cre- 
ate law  that  wUl  mandate  the  building  of 
low-Income  housing  projects  when  commu- 
nities do  not  want  such  projects,  then  we 
should  proceed:  otherwise  we  should  not." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  17,  1981  < 

Justice  Dept.  Ofticial  Hrr  Secretart  in  '78 

(By  Benjamin  Welser) 

A  top  Justice  Department  civil  rights  offi- 
cial hit  a  law  school  secretary  In  the  head 
three  years  ago  after  an  argument,  then  paid 
the  woman's  medical  expenses  in  return  for 
her  agreement  not  to  press  criminal  charges, 
according  to  the  woman  and  school  officials. 

The  official.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Robert  J.  D'Agostino,  was  at  the 
time  a  law  professor  at  Delaware  Law  School 
of  Wldener  University  In  Wilmington.  The 
school's  dean  at  the  time.  Arthur  A.  Weeks, 
investigated  the  incident  and  determined 
that  D'Agostino  had  no  cause  for  hitting  the 
woman,  according  to  a  letter  Weeks  wrote  to 
the  woman. 

"I  have  told  Professor  D'Agostino  that  he 
did  not  have  sufficient  provocation  to  Justify 
even  the  loud  shouting  at  you  much  less 
striking  you."  Weeks  wrote  to  Shirley  M 
Endlcott.  "In  my  reprimand  I  am  empha- 
sizing to  him  that  it  Is  expected  that  the 
faculty  will  set  the  tone  for  high  professional 
conduct  In  this  Institution." 

The  38-year-old  D'Agostino,  whose  duties 
Include  reviewing  civil  rights  laws  Involving 
sex  discrimination,  said  In  an  Interview  yes- 
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tertUy  that  be  hit  Bndlcott  In  self-defense 
kfter  she  attacked  him  "fingernails  first." 

"I  defensively  swung  my  arms,"  D'Agostlno 
said,  striking  Endicott  "below  the  ear"  with 
four  fingers  of  his  open  hand.  "I  Just  don't 
duck.  One  should  duck  obviously  when  you 
have  a  woman  going  after  you.  Tou  should 
duck  I  but  I  your  refiezes  are  not  to  duck. 

"I'm  telling  you  I  don't  know  for  sure 
if  she  meant  to  rip  my  eyes  out.  |her|  finger- 
nails were  in  front  of  my  face.  When  that 
happens  suddenly,  what  do  you  do?  If  my 
reach  were  two  Inches  less.  I  wouldn't  come 
near  her  neck." 

Endicott,  now  a  secretary  at  Drezel  Uni- 
versity. aaJd  D'Agostlno  had  asked  her  to 
type  for  him  while  she  was  typing  for  an- 
other professor.  "I  explained  to  him  that  I 
was  In  the  midst  of  this  Job.  ...  He  con- 
tinued to  shout  at  me.  and  I  said,  "^ith 
that  attitude,'  or  words  to  that  effect,  'I 
do  refuse  to  do  it.'  I  ripped  It  up  and  threw 
It  Into  the  comer.  ...  He  swung  at  me 
from  across  my  desk  .  .  .  hit  me,  and 
knocked  me  against  the  file  cabinet." 

Weeks'  letter  to  Endicott,  who  was  48  years 
old  at  the  time,  was  verified  for  The  Post  by 
the  present  Delaware  Law  School  dean.  J. 
Klrkland  Orant.  who  declined  further  com- 
ment. 

D'Agostlno  later  wrote  Endicott  expressing 
regret  that  the  incident  occurred,  and  paid 
her  about  9150  to  cover  her  medical  and  legal 
expenses.  He  said  yesterday  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  letter  to  be  an  apology,  and 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  reprimanded. 
Weeks.  In  an  interview  yesterday,  said  he 
could  not  recall  whether  he  reprimanded 
D'Agostlno  and  said  he  considered  the  in- 
cident "overblown." 

A  Justice  Department  official  said  yester- 
day that  the  department  was  unaware  of  the 
Incident.  Loren  Smith,  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  transition  team  and  also  a 
Delaware  law  professor,  said  that  he  knew 
of  the  incident  when  be  recommended 
D'Agostlno  for  the  Job  and  considered  It 
Inslgnlflcant.c 


MYRNA  LOY 


•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  not  common  to  find  an  actress  or  actor 
who  Is  a  true  classic — someone  who  ex- 
cels In  each  and  every  role  and  who  Is 
able  to  conquer  the  fickleness  of  the 
movie  fans. 

Myma  Loy.  however.  Is  one  of  those 
classics.  Ms.  Loy.  who  perhaps  is  best 
known  for  her  portrayal  of  the  aristo- 
cratic wife  of  detective  Nick  Charles  in 
"The  Thin  Man"  series,  says  her  method 
of  acting  Is  simple:  "To  be  as  real  as  pos- 
sible." Anyone  who  has  seen  Ms.  Loy  in 
one  of  her  many  roles  knows  she  carries 
that  methodology  to  the  limit.  The  sen- 
sitivity she  injects  into  her  characters  is 
tremendous.  Most  recently.  Ms.  Loy  ap- 
pears with  Henry  Fonda  in  the  made- 
for-TV  movie.  "Summer  Solstice." 

But  beyond  Ms.  Loy's  talent  as  an  ac- 
tress, Mr.  President.  I  believe  she  is  a  re- 
markable woman.  She  is  thoughtful  and 
intelligent:  she  Is  a  woman  who  has  the 
courage  to  stand  up  for  her  convictions, 
and  she  is  a  woman  whose  energy  Is  awe- 
inspiring— she  fights  for  her  political 
causes,  she  continues  her  acting  career. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  your  permission 
to  submit  in  the  Record  the  following 
fitory  that  appeared  in  the  magazine 
"W"  and  which  I  believe  captures  the  es- 
sence of  Ms.  Loy's  unflappable  spirit. 

The  article  follows: 


Mtbna  Lot:   Bctomd  "The  Thin  Man" 
(By  Ron  Cohen) 

New  York. — "I've  led  a  fascinating  life,  In 
case  you  didn't  know  It,"  said  Myrna  Loy 
with  an  Infectiously  teasing  laugh,  explain- 
ing why  abe  decided  to  embark  on  her  mem- 
oirs, "I've  done  something  besides  "The  Thin 
Man.' " 

It  has  been  almost  35  years  since  the  last  of 
the  six  "Thin  Man"  films  was  made,  with 
William  Powell  and  Myma  Loy  playing  ur- 
bane detective  Nick  Charles  and  his  debu- 
tante wife.  Nora.  But  the  image  Is  indelible, 
and  Loy — with  only  some  of  those  years  evi- 
dent under  the  straw  cloche  and  short  red 
hair — seems  ready  to  exchange  again  all  that 
spirited  repartee  with  the  underworld  deni- 
zens and  upper-crust  socialites  who  Inhab- 
ited Nick  and  Nora's  world. 

Marking  her  76th  birthday  this  month,  Loy 
remains  Incredibly  active,  working  on  her 
memoirs,  which  she  expects  will  be  out  In  a 
year:  continuing  her  career  as  an  actress,  af- 
ter more  than  100  films  and  numerous  stage 
and  television  roles,  and  maintaining  her 
long  involvement  with  politics. 

"Montana,  where  I  was  born,  has  a  small 
population,  and  you  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested In  your  government,"  Loy  noted, 
over  a  midsummer  lunch  of  cold  salmon  and 
hot  tea  at  La  Cote  Basque,  as  she  talked 
about  past  and  present  with  equal  vigor. 

Holding  to  her  reputation  as  a  liberal 
Democrat,  Loy  has  little  admiration  for  the 
administration  of  former  actor  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. "He  has  lived  up  to  my  expectations, 
which  were  not  very  great.  He  did  tell  us 
everything  he  was  going  to  do  before  he  got 
elected. 

"Can  you  Imagine  how  all  of  us,  who 
worked  all  those  years  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
for  her  social  programs,  feel  now  to  see  those 
programs  wiped  off  the  map?" 

She  is  reserving  Judgment,  though,  on  Rea- 
gan's nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor.  "I  haven't  heard  what  she's 
really  for."  said  Loy.  who  once  played  a  judge 
in  the  1947  comedy  "The  Bachelor  and  the 
Bobby-Soxer."  "I  think  it's  marvelous  that 
he's  finally  nominated  a  woman.  And  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  her  to  be  Intelligent  enough 
to  be  for  abortion  and  for  ERA." 

Whatever  O'Connor's  feelings  are  on  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  however.  Loy  has 
doubts  that  It  will  ever  make  It  to  the  Con- 
stitution. "When  you  see  people  like  Phyllis 
Schlafly  emerge,  you  begin  to  realize  the  kind 
of  forces  that  are  against  you." 

As  for  the  controversy  surrounding  O'Con- 
nor's stand  on  abortion.  Loy  doubts  whether 
the  conservative  forces  would  have  made  it 
an  issue  at  all  if  O'Connor  weren't  a  woman. 
"They  Just  mxiat  be  shocked  that  Reagan 
actually  nominated  a  wonuin.  So.  they  have 
to  start  making  noise  about  something.  They 
Just  don't  trust  women." 

Loy  also  is  more  than  uneasy  about  the 
Moral  Majority— "I  think  It's  terrifying"— 
and  she  has  Joined  the  counter  group.  "Peo- 
ple for  the  American  Way,"  established  by 
television  producer  Norman  Lear. 

"It's,  not  political,"  Loy  explained.  "He's 
basing  It  on  protecting  otir  liberty,  the 
American  way  of  life." 

Outside  the  political  arena,  Loy  Joined 
those  who  met  with  hotel  developer  John 
Portman  to  oppose  his  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  two  venerable  New  York  theaters,  the 
Morosco  and  the  Helen  Hayee.  Broadway 
needs  these  smaller  theaters,  Loy  pointed 
out.  "The  new  theaters  are  too  big.  You  can't 
play  a  play  In  them.  And  everything  is  miked. 
You  dont  hear  a  human  voice  anymore." 

She  recalled  an  incident  when  she  was  In 
a  1973  revival  on  Broadway  of  "The  Women." 
"I  asked  what  the  noise  was  I  kept  hearing. 
I  was  told:  'That's  your  voice  coming  back  to 
you  from  the  mike.'  Oh,  great." 

Loy's  latest  performance  is  In  a  television 
movie,  "Summer  Solstice,"  In  which  she  co- 
stars  with  Henry  Fonda.  It  was  made  by  the 


ABC  affiliate  television  station  In  Boston  and 
ha3  been  bought  by  ABC  for  the  forth  coming 
season. 

This  marks  the  first  time  she  has  worked 
with  Fonda.  "Politically,  we're  great  friends. 
He's  one  of  the  stalwarts.  Whenever  I  would 
asic  him  to  do  anything,  he  would  do  It. 

"But  never  having  worked  with  him.  I  was 
scared.  I  think  he  was,  too.  But  It  was  as  easy 
as  falling  off  a  log.  I  think  we  both  have  the 
same  e^proach  to  acting  ...  to  be  as  real 
as  possible,  which  he  certainly  is." 

Loy  and  Fonda  portray  a  married  couple, 
celebrating  60  years  together  with  an  annual 
picnic  on  Oi^>e  Cod.  Loy  wears  a  snow  white 
wig.  It's  a  role  in  the  tradition  of  her  long- 
time screen  image  as  the  "perfect  wife,"  fos- 
tered not  only  by  her  many  films  with  Wil- 
liam Powell,  but  also  by  those  with  other 
leading  men.  such  as  Cary  Orant,  Fredrio 
March  and  Clifton  Webb. 

"I  don't  know  how  It  started,"  she  said  of 
the  "perfect  wife"  label,  "but  I  saved  more 
marriages  than  you  can  imagine.  I  was  a 
fantasy,  but  I  was  never  really  around,  never 
a  Teal  threat." 

Off-screen,  Loy  has  had  four  marriages — 
to  film  producer  Arthur  Homblow  Jr.;  John 
Hertz  Jr.  of  the  auto  rental  family;  producer 
Gene  Markey,  and  Howland  Sargeant,  who 
was  a  State  Department  official.  She  dismisses 
any  thought  of  marrying  again.  "I  don't  want 
to  put  up  with  anyone  else.  I  wasn't  very 
good  at  It  when  I  was  younger,  but  now  .  .  . 
No.  I'll  go  to  bed  alone  with  my  hair  In  curl- 
ers and  plugs  in  my  ears." 

Loy  is  working  on  her  memoirs  with  writer 
James  Kotsllibas-Davis.  who,  about  four  years 
ago,  turned  out  a  biography  of  Maurice  Bar- 
rymore,  father  of  John.  Ethel  and  Lionel.  "It 
was  one  of  the  most  marvelous  biographies 
I  evw  read,  because  It  was  so  filled  with  de- 
tails. That's  the  way  I  want  my  book  to  be. 
I  don't  want  one  of  those  bed-to-bed  things, 
thank  you  very  much." 

She  noted  that  while  she  hasn't  been  read- 
ing much  of  the  recent  crop  of  Hollywood 
biographies,  she  has  heard  about  them.  "And 
so  much  of  It  is  lies,  but  there  doesn't  seem 
to  be  much  anyone  can  do  about  It. 

"The  Crawford  book  Is  Just  awful."  she 
added,  referring  to  "Mommle  Dearest."  the 
book  about  Jo«m  Crawford.  "I  read  bits  and 
pieces  of  It.  enough  to  know  it's  really 
scandalous." 

Davis  is  working  with  50  hours  of  tape  ot 
Loy  alone,  and  they  recently  returned  from  a 
six-week  trip  to  the  West  Coast,  where  others 
were  interviewed  for  the  Loy  book. 

"Hollywood's  kind  of  sad  to  me  now."  Loy 
mused,  "but  of  course  I  saw  Bill — Bill  Pow- 
ell "  Powell,  now  B9  years  old.  lives  in  Palm 
Springs  with  his  wife,  former  actress  Diana 
Lewis,  Loy  noted. 

"I  see  him  about  once  a  year,  whenever  I'm 
out  there.  He's  still  a  wonderfully  funny  man. 
I  asked  him:  'How  you  doln',  honey?"  He 
said:  'I'm  doing  pretty  well  for  a  100-year- 
old  man.'  It  was  wonderful,  and  I  knew  he 
still  had  his  sense  of  humor." 

While  on  the  West  Coast,  Loy  was  given 
a  luncheon  at  the  conunlssary  of  MOM, 
where  she  was  one  of  the  reigning  stars  In 
the  Thirties  and  early  Forties.  "I  was  very 
reassured  to  see  MOM.  I  hadn't  wanted  to  go 
back  before,  for  fear  it  would  be  a  mess. 
But  it  looked  pretty  good." 

Recalling  her  parting  with  MOM  In  the 
mid-Forties,  she  related:  "They  released  me. 
I  asked  them  for  it,  because  I  had  a  feeling 
they  were  going  to  start  giving  me  Inferior 
things.  They  were  making  a  fuss  over  that 
English  redhead — Oreer  Oarson.  L.  B.  Mayer 
said  I  shouldn't  leave,  but  I  did  and  made 
'Best  Years  of  Our  Lives.'  and  that  really 
made  them  all  mad." 

That  celebrated  drama  of  World  War  n 
veterans  coming  home — produced  by  Samuel 
Ooldwyn — continues  to  move  Loy  deeply.  She 
told  of  having  seen  it  not  long  ago  at  a 
revival   movie   house.   "I   was  supposed   to 
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speak  after  It.  But  I  cried  so  much  I  was  Just 
a  mess.  All  I  could  do  was  wave  a  wet 
handkerchief." 

Loy  continues  to  live  In  the  New  York 
penthouse — "it's  two  rooms" — that  she  has 
rented  for  about  20  years  and  says  she  has 
no  Inclination  to  live  again  in  Hollywood. 
She  enjoys  a  circle  of  young  friends  here  and 
also  is  close  to  her  stepson  and  his  family. 
He  is  a  neurologist  In  Hartford.  Conn.,  and 
the  son  of  Arthur  Homblow  Jr..  who  was 
Loy's  first  husband. 

As  tor  clothes.  Loy  said  she  is  happy  to  be 
able  to  find  again  what  she  calls  "lady 
clothes."  Her  luncheon  dress  is  a  black-on- 
splce  two-piece  silk  print,  which  carries  the 
Jack  Mulqueen  label.  As  for  shopping.  "I  go 
to  Lord  &  Taylor,  where  I  can  get  lady 
clothes." 

She  also  shops  at  Bloomingdale's  "for  a 
lot  of  things  I  need,  such  as  cosmetics."  And. 
with  the  lunch  over,  she  got  Into  a  cab  alone, 
still  undecided  as  to  whether  she  would  head 
home  or  to  Bloomingdale's. 

And  It's  conceivable,  too.  somewhere  up- 
town. Nick  Charles  awaits  with  a  new  set  of 
clues  and  a  shakerful  of  late-afternoon  cock- 
t.alla.# 


DEATH  OF  HAL  DA  VIES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
a  few  moments  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  passing  of  a  great 
American.  Hal  Davie?,  of  Minot.  N.  Dak. 

Calling  someone  a  "great  American" 
may  be  using  an  overworked  phrase,  but 
Hal  Davies  truly  deserved  the  title.  For 
decades  he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
and  wrote  for  the  Minot  Daily  News. 
His  pen  provided  factual,  interesting, 
and  provocative  news  to  the  people  of 
North  Dakota.  He  was  of  the  tough,  old- 
fashioned  school  of  journalism,  one  who 
sought  the  truth  and  stated  what  he 
found  with  bold  determination.  He  was 
a  community  leader  who  was  proud  to 
serve  and  continued  his  service  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  A  devoted  admirer  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  worked  tireless- 
ly to  develop  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
National  Memorial  Park  in  western 
North  Dakota. 

I  am  sure  the  entire  Senate  will  join 
me  in  expressing  sympathy  to  the  Davies 
family.  Those  who  loved  him  must  take 
comfort  In  knowing  that  although  he 
was  old  in  years,  he  was  always  young 
In  his  outlook,  attitudes,  and  actions. 
Hal  Davies  was  a  great  American,  and 
I  salute  him. 


TENNESSEE  LOSES  A  GREAT  LEADER 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago  the  people  of  Tennessee  lost  a  very 
good  friend  and  citizen— Matt  I^mch. 

Matt  Lynch  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in 
1912.  His  grandfather  came  from  New 
England  where  he  was  an  early  organiz- 
er for  the  shoe  workers.  So  Matt,  from 
his  early  years,  had  a  special  understand- 
ing and  compassion  for  working  men  and 
women.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  In  1932 — when  he  was  19  years 
old.  Although  he  received  an  education 
as  a  lawyer,  he  spent  his  years  right  out 
of  law  school— and  up  until  his  death- 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  Tennessee 
workers. 

He  became  a  symbol  of  organized  labor 


In  Tennessee.  His  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  working  people  and  because  of  his 
dedication,  great  progress  has  been 
achieved.  So  firmly  did  he  hold  his  con- 
victions that  he  withstood  beatings,  as- 
saults, gunshots,  and  jailings.  But  he  re- 
fused to  back  away  from  his  t>eliefs. 

Matt  was  an  active  leader  in  the  prog- 
ress made  by  working  men  and  women. 
He  defended  the  rights  of  all  workers — 
regardless  of  race  or  social  standing.  He 
left  a  legacy  which  will,  I  believe,  provide 
a  strong  foundation  for  continued  growth 
and  progress  in  the  labor  movement.  In 
short.  Matt  Lynch  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  editorials  and  an  article  on  Matt 
Lynch's  passing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tennessean,  Sept.  16.  1981 1 
Mb.  Lynch:  Citizen,  Labob  Leaoeb 

Mr.  Matt  Lynch,  for  many  years  the  driving 
force  of  organized  labor  in  Tennessee,  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  68. 

A  veteran  of  many  a  labor  battle  In  the 
formative  years  of  unionism  In  the  state,  Mr. 
Lynch  was  president  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Labor  Council  from  1946  to  1979  when  he 
becamo  president-emeritus  to  permit  the 
election  of  Mr.  James  Neely  as  president. 

During  his  33  years  at  the  helm  of  the 
council,  Mr.  Lynch  was  highly  popular  with 
the  rank  and  file  union  members  and  with 
most  of  the  state's  political  leaders  of  that 
period.  His  advice  was  widely  sought  by  office 
holders  and  office  seekers  and  his  influence 
was  deeply  felt  on  most  legislative  matters 
which  in  any  way  involved  the  well  being  of 
working  people. 

However,  he  had  not  always  been  so  wel- 
come. As  a  young  union  organizer  in  the 
textile  towns  of  East  Tennessee  during  the 
1930s  he  was  often  subjected  to  ill  treatment. 
He  bad  been  physically  attacked,  shot  at. 
kidnaped.  Jailed  numerous  times  and  threat- 
ened with  death.  But  he  sur\-ived  and  went 
on  to  become  known  as  the  guardian  of 
unionism  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  a  loyal,  devoted  citizen,  as 
well  as  labor  leader.  He  was  interested  in  all 
aspects  of  civic  and  political  life  and  not  Just 
those  that  affected  his  immediate  area  of 
expertise. 

He  trained  as  a  lawyer  but  switched  careers 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  state.  The  state  can  be  thank- 
ful th.at  he  did.  His  gentle,  dignified  manner 
added  class  and  respect  to  the  union  move- 
ment as  he  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
labor  leader  has  done  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers between  employers  and  employees. 

His  service  in  the  cause  of  unionism  and 
Justice  for  the  laboring  person  will  long  be 
remembered  In  Tennessee. 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Sept.  16,  19811 
Matt  Ltnch,  Tbue  Symbol  of  Labob 
Matthew  Lynch,  who  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  68.  was  truly  symbolic  of  organized 
labor  in  Tennessee  throughout  the  almost 
half  a  century  in  which  he  served  as  its  prime 
mover. 

It  could  be  said  that  Matt  Lynch  and  or- 
ganized labor  in  Tennessee  literally  grew  up 
together.  During  the  early  years  there  were 
rough  battles  and  Mr.  Ljmch  was  in  the 
thick  of  them.  As  the  labor  movement  ma- 
tured and  became  more  circumspect,  so  did 
Matt  Lynch. 

Through  It  all.  Mr.  Ljmch  was  a  man  of 
covirage  and  of  honor,  respected  no  less  by 
his  foes  than  by  his  most  loyal  followers. 

When  Mr.  Lynch  retired  as  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Labor  Council  In   1979 — after  33 


years  In  that  position— it  wasn't  because  the 
old  firehorse  was  ready  to  quit.  A  battle  was 
brewing  with  other,  younger  leaders  and  the 
venerable  "Mr.  Labor"  himself,  in  a  tear- 
filled  address,  told  delegates  to  the  council's 
convention  that  he  wm  doing  so  in  the  Inter- 
est of  labor  unity. 

Ironically,  the  election  from  which  he 
withdrew  took  place  Just  two  years  ago  to- 
morrow— Sept.  17,  1979. 

Matt  Lynch  got  his  first  union  card  at  the 
age  of  19.  Joining  the  textile  workers  union 
while  working  In  a  Chattanooga  hosiery  mill. 
It  was  the  Depression  year  of  1932. 

During  the  Intervening  years,  he  saw  the 
character  of  labor  change  from  the  tradi- 
tional hardline  division  that  separated  the 
backshop  from  the  front  office.  And  he  saw 
the  labor  movement  nationally  peak  at  19 
million  members  in  the  early  1950s  and  fall 
to  some  16  million  members  in  later  years. 

But  his  deep  faith  In  the  cause  of  orga- 
nized labor  never  wavered  and  he  saw  the 
future  of  labor  and  the  sometimes  uphill 
nature  of  its  cause  as  iiothlug  more  than  • 
challenge  that  men  and  women  of  his  ability 
and  determination  could  successfully  meet. 

During  his  years  of  leadership  he  champ- 
ioned such  causes  as  repeal  of  the  poll  tax 
and  simplification  of  voter  registration,  and 
he  fought  consistently  for  higher  minimum 
wages  and  elimination  of  the  state's  right- 
to-work  law. 

There  are  many  In  Tennessee  who  differed 
with  Matt  Lynch's  philosophy  but  no  one 
ever  accused  him  of  being  anything  but  a 
fair  fighter,  a  worthy  opponent  and  a  gentle- 
man. The  entire  state  of  Tennessee  will  miss 
Matt  Lynch. 

(Prom  the  Tennessean.  Sept.  16.  1981 1 

Serviczs  Tomorrow  for  Matt  Ltnch 

(By  Frank  Rltter) 

Fly  casting  from  a  boat  on  Center  HIU 
Lake.  Matt  Lynch  used  to  entertain  his  fish- 
ing buddies  for  hours  with  stories  about  the 
early  days  of  the  labor  movement  In  Ten- 
nessee. 

With  a  prodigious  memory  for  names  and 
places  and  dates,  he  would  weave  a  story  by 
building  suspense  and  then  use  his  wry 
Irish  wit  to  break  the  tension  He  often 
would  conclude  with  a  philosophical  com- 
ment from.  say.  Karl  Marx  about  the  end- 
less struggle  between  the  workers  and  the 
boss. 

When  the  conversation  lagged.  Lynch 
would  brinT  out  his  battery-powered  radio 
and  tune  It  to  a  station  playing  classical 
music. 

His  buddies  might  be  drinking  beer  or 
complaining  that  the  fish  weren't  biting.  But 
Lvnch.  his  long,  lanky  legs  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  would  be  silently  planning 
strategy  for  his  newest  politic^  protege,  or 
the  next  step  In  his  latest  labor  campaign. 

Matt  Lynch.  68.  a  symbol  of  organized 
labor  In  "Tennessee  by  virtue  of  more  than 
half  a  century  as  union  organizer,  lobbjnst 
and  potent  political  force  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  died  yesterday  morning  in  St.  Thomas 
Hospital. 

Services  will  be  at  noon  tomorrow  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church  on  Gallatin  Road  In  Madi- 
son. The  Rev.  Michael  Sweeney  will  officiate 
Burial  will  be  in  National  Cemetery.  The 
body  is  at  Philllpe-Robinson  Funeral  Home 
where  a  rosary  will  be  recited  at  7:30  tonight. 

"Matt's  productive  life  has  left  a  legacy 
that  benefits  all."  said  Mayor  Richard  Fulton, 
one  of  those  who  got  their  political  start 
through  Lynch's  efforts.  "His  imderstanding. 
concern  and  compassion  for  people — young 
and  old.  white  and  black,  poor  and  prosper- 
ous— made  him  a  great  person. 

"He  was  my  friend,  my  teacher  and  my 
adviser.  No  one  can  ever  take  his  place." 

Pulton,  who  served  in  Congress  before 
becoming  mayor  of  Nashville,  was  among 
those    fishing    buddies    who    often    accom- 
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panled  L>n:h  to  places  like  Center  Hill  Laice. 
And  the  mayor  said  they  used  to  spend  a  lot 
or  time  remembering  their  rough-and-tumble 
early  days  together — the  days  when  Lynch 
headed  the  most  powerful  labor  organization 
In  Tennessee  and  Fulton  was  an  aspiring 
politician  with  considerable  ambition  and 
little  else. 

"In  those  days,  Matt  wrote  most  of  my 
speeches  for  me,"  Pulton  recalled.  "He  would 
stay  up  all  night  working  and  I  slept  on  the 
floor." 

Others  from  both  sides  of  the  labor-man- 
agement fence,  recall  Lynch  in  equally  fond 
terms. 

"Organized  labor  has  lost  a  friend,"  said 
Jim  Neely,  the  man  who  succeeded  Lynch 
In  1079  as  president  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Labor  Council.  "It  Is  a  sad  day  for  the 
working  man  in  Tennessee." 

Neely,  recalling  the  1930s  when  Lynch 
was  beaten  repeatedly,  shot  at,  jailed  and 
even  kidnapped  by  anti-union  thugs,  said 
things  have  improved  for  organized  labor 
since  then  "primarily  because  of  tho3e  giants 
of  labor  like  Matt  Lynch." 

"The  working  man  has  things  a  little 
easier  today  because  of  the  sacrifices  that 
Matt  Lynch  made."  Neely  said.  "Not  many 
people  would  have  done — not  many  could 
have  done — the  things  he  did.  We  will  miss 
Mm  a  lot." 

Sen.  Jim  Sasser,  who  said  he  first  met 
Lynch  in  1961  at  a  meeting  in  Memphis  on  a 
civil  rights  issue,  said  it  was  typical  of 
Lynch  to  work  for  the  Improvement  of  all 
mankind. 

"His  life  was  dedicated  to  the  working 
people  and  because  of  his  dedication  great 
progress  has  been  achieved.  His  legacy  pro- 
vides a  strong  foundation  for  continued 
progress  in  the  labor  movement. 

"He  was  not  only  a  symbol  of  organized 
labor  in  Tennessee,  but  an  active  leader  in 
the  progress  made  by  working  men  and  wom- 
en in  Tennessee,"  Sasser  said. 

Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  said  Lynch  "under- 
stood Tennessee's  working  men  and  women 
and  worked  hard  to  Improve  their  lives.  He 
was  both  tough  and  kind,  and  we  will  miss 
him." 

Lynch,  president  emeritus  of  the  state  La- 
bor Council,  had  been  in  ill  health  for  sev- 
eral years,  suffering  from  emphysema.  He 
became  criUcally  Ul  Sunday  night  with  res- 
piratory failure  and  had  been  kept  alive 
largely  by  machines  until  his  heart  gave 
out  early  yesterday  morning. 

A  tall  man  with  a  rugged  Irish  face  and 
a  re«Mly  chuckle,  Lynch  devoted  his  life  to 
the  labor  movement.  He  was  Involved  in  a 
lot  of  activities— politics  being  foremost 
among  them — but  his  efforts  always  were 
aimed  at  one  objective;  improving  the  lot 
of  the  working  man. 

"He  fought  all  his  life  for  labor."  his  wife, 
Maude  Lynch,  recalled  yesterday.  "He  did 
so.  many  times,  at  the  expense  of  neglecting 
his  own  affairs." 

A  native  of  Chattanooga,  Lynch  was  born 
Sept.  30.  1912.  the  son  of  Francis  Michael 
and  Pearl  Childress  Lynch.  His  grandfather 
was  an  early  organizer  of  the  shoe  workers  in 
New  England  and  Lynch  grew  up  with  strong 
liberal  beliefs. 

He  graduated  from  Notre  Dame  High 
School  in  Chattanooga  and  earned  a  degree 
from  the  Chattanooga  College  of  Law.  Asked 
why  he  decided  to  become  a  union  organizer 
Instead  of  a  high-priced  attorney,  he  once 
said: 

"Economically,  you  can't  figure  it  The 
wages  didn't  amount  to  much  for  an  orga- 
nizer. And  in  those  days,  there  was  a  pretty 
good  chance  you'd  get  the  hen  knocked  out 
of  you." 

Lynch,  In  the  early  days,  frequently  got 
the  hell  knocked  out  of  him. 

Once,  on  a  deserted  mountain  road  in 
Bowie    County   in    1936,    three    thugs   kid- 


napped him  one  night  and  beat  on  him  for 
hours  In  an  effort — unsuccessful  as  it  turned 
out — to  convince  him  to  change  his  pro- 
union  ways. 

Then.  In  Loudon  County.  Lynch  once  made 
the  mistake  of  stepping  out  of  a  lighted  door- 
way while  on  an  organizing  mission.  Some- 
one shot  at  him  from  the  darkness,  the  bul- 
let passing  between  his  legs  before  rlcho- 
chetlng  into  the  night. 

One  day  he  was  riding  down  a  mountain 
road  when  rifle  bullets  slammed  into  his 
automobile.  He  ducked  his  head,  floor- 
boarded  the  accelerator  and  put  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  rifleman. 

"There  have  been  some  long,  hard  times." 
he  said  recently,  in  an  understatement. 
"There  were  beatings.  Insults,  people  spit- 
ting in  your  face.  I  was  in  Jail  over  60  times. 
But  It's  been  worth  It." 

Lynch  sUrted  his  career  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga textile  factories  In  the  early  1930s 
while  still  in  high  school,  and  Joined  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
union.  Later,  he  Joined  the  hosiery  workers 
union  there. 

He  spent  the  next  decade  organizing  plants 
In  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  the  times  and 
rose  in  the  ranks  to  head  the  Tennessee  State 
Labor  Council  as  the  uncontested  top  labor 
man  In  Tennessee. 

Prom  that  position.  Lynch  worked  tire- 
lessly— publicly  and  behind  the  scenes— to 
advance  the  cause  of  labor  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  A  number  of  people  who  credit 
Lynch  with  helping  them  get  started  in  their 
careers  is  large.  People  like  Nashville  Labor 
lawyer  George  Barrett,  who  said  yesterday: 

"He  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  personally 
because  he  urged  me  to  go  to  law  school  and 
to  practice  labor  law.  To  the  community,  he 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  His  con- 
tributions not  only  to  the  labor  movement 
but  also  to  cMl  rights  and  civil  liberties 
have  made  Nashville  and  Tennessee  a  better 
place  to  live." 

"Matt  was  everybody's  father-confessor," 
said  Joey  Ellis,  a  long-time  friend.  "He  was 
a  friend  to  everybody  who  sought  him  out — 
from  young  people  on  up." 

Since  his  retirement.  Lynch  maintained 
his  Interest  in  several  civic  organizations.  A 
veteran  of  the  Navy  In  World  War  II,  he 
was  honorary  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  having  served  for  many 
years  as  state  adjutant  treasurer. 

He  also  was  on  the  board  of  the  Hank 
Snow  Foundation,  an  organization  which 
combats  child  abuse,  and  he  was  a  volim- 
teer  for  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Telethon  for 
many  years. 

And.  of  course,  he  kept  up  his  friendships 
during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  ready  to 
talk  to  anyone  who  came  by  his  home  at 
1108  Sunnymeade  Drive. 

Survivors  in  addition  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
married  In  1939,  Include  two  daughters. 
Misses  Virginia  and  Mary  Lynch;  four  sons, 
Kendall,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Lynch,  all  of 
Nashville,  and  Patrick  Lynch,  Tullahoma 
and  a  brother,  John  Lynch,  Chattanooga. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Pulton,  Greer 
Wiggins.  Linton  O'Brien.  Charles  Ray.  C.  T. 
Friar.  Barrett.  Victor  Ellis,  and  Mickey 
Krletner. 

Memorial  contributions  in  lieu  of  flowers 
may  be  sent  to  the  Hank  Snow  Foundation 
for  Child  Abuse  in  Madison. 


TAIWAN'S  UNITED  DAILY  NEWS 
CELEBRATES  ITS  30TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  said  by  wiser  men  than  I  that 
a  free  press  Is  an  indispensable  ingredi- 
ent of  a  democratic  society.  It  is  most 
heartening,  therefore,  to  note  that  the 
United  Daily  News,  Taiwan's  largest  in- 


dependent newspaper  is  today  celebrat- 
ing its  30th  anniversary  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that 
I  rise  to  extend  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess to  my  dear  friend.  Mr.  Tih-wu 
Wang,  founder  of  the  newspaper  and 
chairman  of  the  board  f>f  United  Daily 
News,  Ltd.,  and  to  his  dedicated  staff. 

Since  its  first  edition  was  published  on 
September  16,  1951,  the  United  Daily 
News  has  pursued  an  editorial  policy 
which  promotes  democracy,  national 
unity,  and  social  progress.  Its  daily  cir- 
culation now  exceeds  1  million  and  its 
staff  has  increased  from  120  in  1951  to 
1,427  today.  In  1967,  Mr.  Wang  launched 
a  sister  publication,  the  Economic  Daily 
News,  and  in  1976.  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  World  Journal  in  New 
Yorlc  City.  With  a  daily  circulation  of 
50.000.  the  World  Journal  is  the  largest 
Chinese-language  newspaper  in  America. 

The  United  Daily  News  and  its  sister 
publications  are  highly  respected 
throughout  Taiwan  and  abroad  for  ob- 
jective reporting,  progressive  editorial 
policies,  and  service  to  the  community. 
The  incredible  success  which  they  have 
enjoyed  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  pro- 
gressive employment  policies  imple- 
mented from  the  very  beginning  by  Mr. 
Wang. 

One-fourth  of  the  United  Daily  News 
stock  is  owned  by  employees  who  have 
worked  for  the  newspaper  for  4  years  or 
longer.  Employees  have  always  been  re- 
warded for  increases  in  circulation  and 
advertising  and,  in  1976,  this  bonus  pro- 
gram was  expanded  and  improved.  One- 
fourth  of  the  monthly  profits  of  the 
United  Daily  News  are  set  aside  for  em- 
ployee bonuses.  An  employees  welfare 
fund  provides  special  grants  for  wed- 
dings, funerals,  hospitalization,  chU- 
dren's  education,  retirement,  and  other 
special  needs  and,  since  1974,  employees 
of  the  United  Daily  News  have  been 
covered  by  labor  insurance.  Finally,  the 
United  Daily  News  has  responded  vigor- 
ously to  technological  advances.  It  has 
the  best  equipped  teletype  wire  facilities 
in  Taiwan,  receiving  news  on  a  24-hour 
basis  from  the  Associated  Press  (AP). 
United  Press  International  (UPI),  and 
Reuters.  The  installation  of  two  new 
Harris  1660  presses  earlier  this  year 
brought  its  total  printing  capacity  up  to 
7.2  million  pages  per  hour. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
my  coUeagues  will  join  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  an  enlightened  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Wang,  and  his  excellent 
staff  of  journalists  as  they  celebrate  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  United  Daily 
News.  Together  they  have  done  what 
we  wish  we  could  do. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT  OP 
1981   (S.  884) 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  ask  wheth- 
er there  are  other  amendments  that  Sen- 
ators wish  to  bring  up  this  evening?  If 
not,  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
there  are  no  other  amendments  that 
managers  may  wish  to  present  tonight. 
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II. 


Before  we  rec2ss  over  I  think  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  Senators  to  know  that 
so  far  on  this  bill  we  have  disposed  of, 
according  to  my  count,  43  amendments, 
37  of  those  amendments  today.  Twenty- 
nine  hours  have  been  consumed  in  con- 
sideration and  debate  on  this  measure, 
on  this  bill,  and  *^^here  remain  16  amend- 
ments on  which  there  are  time  agree- 
ments that  have  not  yet  been  disposed 

of. 

I  think  it  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  proceed  diligently  and  with  some 
luck  that  this  bill  can  be  finished  tomor- 
row, and  I  really  sincerely  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  dispose  of  this  measure  by  final 
passage  during  the  course  of  the  legisla- 
tive session  on  tomorrow. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  President, 
to  commend  the  distinguished  managers 
of  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
participated  so  diligently. 

I  especially  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  for  their 
unfailing  attention  to  the  management 
of  this  bill  during  a  very  long  day  Indeed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  now  12 :  14  a.m.  on 
Friday,  and  I  am  prepared,  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point,  unless  there  is  other  busi- 
ness to  transact,  to  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  recess.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  believe  he  is 
agreeable  to  that,  and  as  I  see  no  other 
Senator   rising  to  seek   recognition,   I 


move  now,  Mr.  President,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  this  day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:15  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Fri- 
day. September  18,  1981,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  17. 1981 : 
Thx  Jxtdiciart 

William  L.  Garwood,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  95-486  ap- 
proved October  20.  1978. 

Hayden  Wilson  Head.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  tor  the  southern  district 
of  Texas  vice  Owen  D.  Cox.  retired. 

James  R.  NowUn,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
vice  Jack  Roberts,  retired. 

Dbpahtmknt  or  Jusnci 

WUUam  H.  Kennedy,  of  California,  to  be 
n.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Michael  H.  Walsh,  resigned. 

Guy  Gordon  Hurlbutt,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U,S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  M.  Karl  Shurtllff. 
resigned. 

Jim  J.  Marquez.  of  Kansas,  to  be  UJB. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  James  P.  Buchele. 
resigned. 

John  A.  Smletanka,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Mlchlgtm  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  James 
S.  Brady,  resigned. 

Kenneth  W.  McAllUter,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  n.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district 


of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years 
vice  Henry  M.  Michaux.  Jr.,  resigned. 

Samuel  T.  Currin,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
George  M.  Anderson,  resigned. 

Rodney  Scott  Webb,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James 
R.  Briton,  resigned. 

Brent  D.  Ward,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Ronald  L.  Rencher,  resigned. 

George  W.  P.  Cook,  of  Vermont,  to  be  V&. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Vermont  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William  B.  Gray, 
resigned. 

Thomas  C.  Greene,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.8. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ralph  C.  Bishop. 

ttelvln  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ruf us  A.  Lewis, 
resigning. 

P.  A.  Manglnl.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Anthony  G.  Dlrienzo. 
resigned. 

Lynn  H.  Duncan,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ronald  E.  Angel, 
resigned. 

Ralph  D.  Morgan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.8. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Prank  J.  Ander- 
son, resigning. 

In  the  AmifT 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  Conunissloned  Officer  in  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  593 (a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  L.  Gwatney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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NATIONAL  PRO-LIFE  POLITICAL 
ACTION  COMMITTEE— A  STUDY 
IN  INTEGRITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  11,  1981,  Rev.  Charles 
Piore,  O.P.,  testified  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Father  Fiore  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Pro-Life  Political 
Action  Committee  (PAC),  a  role  that 
he  and  his  Washington  representative, 
Peter  Gemma,  have  filled  with  integri- 
ty and  honor. 

I  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
privileged  to  serve  on  that  organiza- 
tion's advisory  board.  It  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  this  organization  faced  a 
storm  of  protest  because  they  had  tar- 
geted proabortion  advocates  for 
defeat,  irregardless  of  political  party 
affiliation.  The  heat  was  on  in  the 
kitchen,  but  this  organization  stuck  to 
its  guns.  My  own  position  with  regard 
to  this  "storm"  could  only  be,  both  as 
a  physician  and  a  Member  of  this 
body,  that  where  the  murder  of  the 
unborn  is  concerned— it  is  just  that— 
murder— and  politics  goes  out  the 
window. 

Although  Judge  O'Connor  wiU  prob- 
ably be  confirmed,  the  National  Pro- 
Life  PAC  once  again  took  the  position 
of  honor  and  integrity.  That  is  why, 
for  all  to  know,  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  Father  Fiore 's  testimo- 
ny with  my  colleagues.  Testimony  fol- 
lows: 
Testimomy   or   thi   Rev.   Crarlks   Piore, 

O.P..  Chairman.  Natiomal  Pro-Life  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  as  founder  and  Chairman 
of  the  National  Pro-Life  Political  Action 
Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  supporters  in  all  states  and 
rlght-to-llfers  everywhere,  who  oppose  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mrs.  O'Connor's  nomination  by  President 
Reagan  has  been  the  occasion  of  virtually 
unanimous  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
rank-and-file  pro-lifers,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  breach  of  the  1980  Republican  Plat- 
form on  which  he  ran  (and  which  he  more 
than  once  privately  and  publicly  affirmed  as 
a  candidate),  and  on  the  basis  of  which  he 
convinced  millions  of  blue-collar,  tradition- 
ally Democratic  voters— ethnic  Catholics 
and  fundamentalist-evangelical  Protes- 
tants—to switch  parties  and  vote  for  him. 

As  a  result,  in  the  first  six  months  of  his 
incumbency.  President  Reagan  may  have  se- 


riously alienated  major  portions  of  the 
"social  issues  conservatives"  who  comprised 
the  pro-life/pro-family  coalition  that  helped 
elect  him  last  November.  Those  same  voters 
are  intently  watching  these  hearings,  and 
will  long  remember  and  note  well  the  final 
"ayes "  and  "nays"  as  the  full  Senate  deter- 
mines Judge  O'Connor's  qualifications  to  sit 
with  the  Court.  As  voters  they  perceive  the 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  not  as 
party  functionaries,  but  as  their  representa- 
tives first  of  all;  just  as  they  also  perceive 
party  platforms  and  election  pledges  not  as 
"litmus  test«,"  but  as  implied  contracts  to  be 
fulfilled  by  those  elected. 

I  say  these  things  at  the  outset,  not  be- 
cause they  have  bearing  on  Mrs.  O'Connor's 
qualifications,  but  because  they  have  very 
much  to  do  with  the  larger  processes  of  rep- 
resentative government,  which  are  also  at 
stake  in  these  hearings. 

The  facts  of  Judge  O'Connor's  legislative 
and  judicial  careers  are  matters  of  public 
record,  even  though  It  appears  that  the  Ad- 
ministration paid  scant  attention  to  them 
when  evaluating  her  qualifications  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  even  as  late  as  the  now-in- 
famous Starr  Justice  Department  memoran- 
dum hurriedly  complied  a  day  or  so  before 
the  nomination  was  made. 

Briefly,  as  they  pertain  to  the  abortion 
issue,  the  facts  are: 

1.  As  a  State  Senator  in  1970,  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor twice  voted  for  HB  20,  to  repeal  Arizo- 
na's existing  abortion  statutes— three  years 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  legalized 
abortion-on-demand,  throughout  the  nine 
months  of  pregnancy,  in  all  50  states. 

2.  In  1973.  Senator  O'Connor  co-sponsored 
a  so-called  "family  planning"  Act  (SB  1190) 
which  would  have  allowed  abortions  for 
minors  without  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians.  The  bill  was  considered  by  all  ob- 
servers in  Arizona  to  be  an  abortion  meas- 
ure, and  the  Arizona  Republic  (3/5/73)  edi- 
torialized. "The  bill  appears  gratuitous— 
unless  energetic  promotion  of  abortion  is 
the  eventual  goal." 

3.  In  1974,  Senator  O'Connor  voted 
against  a  bill  (HCM  2002)  to  "memorialize" 
Congress  on  behalf  of  passage  of  a  Human 
Life  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
tecting the  unborn. 

4.  In  1974,  she  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment to  a  University  of  Arizona  funding  bill 
that  prohibited  use  of  tax-funds  for  abor- 
tions at  University  hospital,  because  Mrs. 
O'Connor  claimed  it  was  "non  germane  " 
and  thus  violated  the  state  constitution. 
However,  the  bill  passed  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  its  constitutionality  was  upheld 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

It  seems  rather  peculiar  to  us  that  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  in  discussing  her  legislative 
record  on  abortion  with  Mr.  Starr  of  the 
Justice  Department,  could  not  remember 
her  position  on  the  first  three  votes,  since 
they  all  represented  dramatic  departures 
from  the  existing  laws  and  aroused  national 
media  attention.  Yet  she  was  apparently 
able  to  recall  the  far  less  significant  fourth 
vote  and  her  precise  reason  for  it.  Stranger 
still,  was  her  attempt  in  the  Starr  memoran- 
dum to  portray  herself  as  a  friend  and  inti- 
mate of  Dr.  Carolyn  Gerster.  M.D..  Phoenix, 
titular  head  of  the  state  rightto-life  organi- 
zation, when  Dr.  Gerster  says  it  was  well- 


know  that  she  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  had  long 
been  in  heated  opposition  on  these  very 
votes. 

The  question  looms  large  over  Mrs. 
O'Connor's  qualifications  to  sit  as  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court:  Did  she  deliberately 
seek  to  mislead  investigators  for  the  Justice 
Department  and/or  the  President  as  to  the 
facts  of  her  legislative  record  on  this  vital 
issue;  did  she  give  false  or  selective  informa- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  portray  her  clearly 
pro-abortion  legislative  record  as  something 
else? 

And  if  she  did,  what  does  that  say  about 
her  ambition  to  accede  to  the  high  Court 
.  .  .  and  her  moral  strengths  once  part  of  It? 

What  price  glory? 

I  raise  these  blunt  and  impolite  questions 
because  the  matter  of  the  right  to  life  of 
the  unborn  is  fundamental  and  critical  to 
the  health  of  our  society.  "The  right  to 
life,"  as  also  the  rights  to  "liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  are  not  "minor"  or  pe- 
ripheral issues  in  our  political  process.  Nor 
are  they  "private"  any  more  than  homicide 
is  a  "private "  act  if  the  unborn  are  human, 
as  indeed  every  medico-scientific  test  af- 
firms. 

Because  of  the  complicated  and  sensklve 
Issues  involved,  at  the  very  least  we  expect 
you  to  fully  explore  her  philosophy  and 
opinions  on  this  issue  of  life  versus  death.  If 
this  judge  be  not  guilty  of  the  pro-abortion 
charge,  let  her  proclaim  her  innocense 
loudly  and  clearly.  Indeed,  if  she  has 
changed  her  views.  National  Pro-Life  PAC 
would  be  first  in  line  to  reconsider  our  oppo- 
sition to  this  nomination. 

As  Professor  William  Bentley  Ball,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association's 
Committee  on  Constitutional  Law,  and  one 
who  has  argued  a  nimiber  of  religious  liber- 
ty cases  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  re- 
cently wrote  apropos  of  Mrs.  O'Connor's 
nomination: 

"Some  zealoiu  supporters  of  the  O'Connor 
nomination  •  •  *  have  made  the  astonishing 
statement  that,  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  ideology  doesn't  count  They 
say  .  .  .  that  it  would  be  of  no  significance 
that  a  candidate  would  have  an  actual  and 
proved  record  of  having  voted  or  acted  on 
behalf  of  racism  or  anti-Semitism  or  any 
other  philosophic  point  of  view  profoundly 
opposed  by  million  of  Americans.  These  con- 
cerns are  not  dispelled  by  a  recital  that  the 
candidate  is  'personally'  opposed  to  such  a 
point  of  view.  Why  the  Qualifying  adverb? 
Does  that  not  imply  that,  while  the  candi- 
date may  /larftor  private  disgust  over  cer- 
tain practices,  he  or  she  does  not  intend  to 
forgo  support  of  those  practices? 

"Philosophy  is  everything  in  dealing  with 
the  spacious  provisions  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, the  due  process  clauses,  equal  protec- 
tion, and  much  else  in  the  Constitution.  It  is 
perfect  nonsense  to  praise  a  candidate  as  a 
'strict  constructionist'  when,  in  these  vital 
areas  of  the  Constitution,  there  is  really  very 
little  language  to  'strictly '  construe  •  •  • 

"It  is  likewise  meaningless  to  advance  a 
given  candidate  as  a  'conservative'  (or  as  a 
libertW).  In  the  matter  of  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
the  Jafte/  'conservative'  has  unfortunately 
been  so  employed  as  to  obfuscate  a  very  real 
issue.  The  scenario  goes  like  this: 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioiu  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


"Comment  'Mrt.  O'Connor  iM  said  to  be 
pro-at>ortion. ' 

Response-  'Really?  But  she  is  a  staunch 
conservative. ' 

"Just  at  meaningful  would  be: 

Comment  'John  Smith  is  said  to  l>e  a 
mathematician.. ' 

Response-  'Really?  But  he  is  from  Chica- 
go.' 

"Whether  Mrs.  O'Connor  is  labeled  a  'con- 
servative' is  irrelevant  to  the  Question  re- 
specting her  views  on  abortion.  So  would  it 
be  on  any  other  sutijecL"  (Emphasis  added. 
Cf.  Appendix  for  complete  text,  "The 
O'Connor  Supreme  Court  Nomination:  A 
Constitutional  Lawyer  Comments,"  from 
THE  WANDERER,  St.  Paul,  MN,  Vol.  114. 
No.  31;  July  30,  1981). 

"Philosophy  is  everytlilng  .  .  ."  says  Pro- 
fessor Ball.  And  we  concur.  With  these  facts 
of  her  record  in  mind,  and  in  the  light  of 
President  Reagan's  pro-life  promises  before, 
during  and  after  the  campaign,  logically 
only  three  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Either  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  has 
changed  her  views,  and  is  no  longer  a  pro- 
abortion  advocate  ("personal  opposition" 
does  not  necessarily  translate  into  "pubUc" 
opposition  to  abortion),  or 

2.  President  Reagan  appointed  Mrs. 
O'Connor  without  full  knowledge  about  her 
public  record,  or 

3.  President  Reagan  was  fully  informed 
about  AJrs.  O'Connor's  public  record  as  pro- 
abortion,  but  chose  to  disregard  it  and  the 
solemn  pro-life  promises  he  had  made. 

If.  as  it  appears.  Judge  O'Connor  and 
some  of  her  supporters  have  attempted  to 
cloud  over  or  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
her  pro- abortion  record  for  the  sake  of 
these  hearings,  what  does  that  say  about 
her  record?  More,  what  does  it  say  about 
her  probity  and  candor? 

Par  from  being  unimportant,  these  ques- 
tions are  absolutely  essential  in  judging  the 
qualifications  of  one  nominated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  our  land. 

Mrs.  O'Cormor,  although  she  has  already 
testified  and  submitted  herself  to  your  que- 
ries, technically  is  still  before  this  Commit- 
tee, and  may  be  recaU^d  for  further  ques- 
tioning by  juuiselves  or  other  Senators. 

She  must  be  asked  directly  if  she  has 
changed  her  views  on  abortion  since  her 
votes  in  the  Arizona  SUte  Senate.  She  must 
be  asked  specifically  about  each  of  those 
votes.  She  must  be  asked  about  Roe  vs. 
Wade  and  Doe  vs.  Bolton,  about  parental 
consent  to  medical  procedures  on  minors, 
and  the  other  excellent  questions  Professor 
Ball  raises  in  his  article  (op.  cit). 

Should  this  Committee  and  the  Senate 
fail  to  raise  these  questions  with  Judge 
O'Connor  now,  as  previous  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees did  not  hesitate  to  question  Judges 
Hanesworth  and  Carswell  on  their  records 
and  philosophies,  her  nomination  if  con- 
firmed wlU  always  be  tainted,  and  history 
win  record  that  the  Senate  rushed  to  con- 
firm her  for  specious  reasons  and  not  her  le- 
gitimate qualifications  for  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  see  no  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart  or  mind  on  the  part  of  Judge  O'Con- 
nor from  the  pro-abortion  stance  that  domi- 
nates her  public  record.  We  do  not  know 
what  questions  President  Reagan  asked 
Mrs.  O'Connor  in  his  private  meeting  with 
her,  and  so  we  do  not  know  the  practical 
value,  if  any,  of  her  newfound  "personal  op- 
position" to  abortion.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  evidence  that  one  week  after  her  con- 
versation with  the  President  (and  before 
her  nomination)  she  gave  partial  and  mls- 
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leading  information  on  these  very  issues  as 
they  arise  in  her  record,  to  an  investigator 
for  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  time  when  she  knew  full  well 
that  she  was  being  considered  among  the  fi- 
nalists for  this  nomination. 

I  understand  Mrs.  O'Connor's  ambition 
and  desire  to  become  the  first  woman  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  find  her  philosophy  as  exemplified  in 
her  record  as  a  legislator  and  leader  in  the 
State  Senate  of  Arizona  clearly  pro-abortion 
and  so,  on  the  basis  of  criteria  set  forth  by 
the  Platform  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate,  and  by  the  President  who  nominat- 
ed her,  she  is  imqualif  led. 

But  all  of  us  in  public  life  must  realize  at 
times  like  these  that  our  Judgments  are  sub- 
ject to  re-examination,  first  of  all  by  the 
public  record  which  follows,  and  ultimately 
by  the  one  Judge  who  alone  is  just,  and  to 
whom  all  of  us  must  finally  submit  our 
thoughts,  hopes,  our  words,  our  deeds,  our 
very  lives— all  of  which  and  each  part  of 
which  will  be  "germane." 

Quite  simply,  gentlemen,  abortion  goes 
beyond  partisan  platforms  and  political 
promises— it  is  morally  unjustifiable.  For 
that  fundamental  reason,  we  urge  all  of 
you— Democrats  and  Republicans  alike— to 
vote  against  the  nomination  of  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 

[From  the  Wanderer,  July  30, 1981] 

The  O'Connor  Siitszme  Cottkt  Nomination: 

A  Constttdtional  Lawtek  Comments 

(By  William  Bentley  BaU) 

As  one  whose  practice  is  in  the  field  of 
constitutional  law.  one  thing  stands  out  su- 
premely when  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  occurs:  the  replacement  should  be  de- 
liberate, not  impulsive.  The  public  interest 
is  not  served  by  a  fait  accompli,  however  po- 
litically brilliant.  The  most  careful  probing 
and  the  most  measured  deliberations  are 
what  are  called  for.  Confirm  in  haste,  and 
we  may  repent  at  leisure. 

UnhappUy,  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to 
the  Supreme  Court  is  one  almost  of  panic. 
Considering  that  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  ride  on  a  single  vote  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  any  politically  or  ideologi- 
cally motivated  impatience  should  be  thrust 
aside  and  time  taken  to  do  the  job  right. 
Plainly,  there  is  no  need  for  instananeous 
confirmation  hearings,  and  the  most  pains- 
taking effort  should  be  made  to  fully  know 
the  qualifications— Including  philosophy— of 
the  candidate.  My  first  plea  would  be,  there- 
fore: Don't  rush  this  nomination  through. 

My  second  relates  indeed  to  the  matter  of 
"philosophy."  Some  zealous  supporters  of 
the  O'Connor  nomination  (who  themselves 
have  notoriety  as  ideologues)  have  made  the 
astonishing  statement  that,  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  ideology  doesn't 
count.  They  say,  in  other  words,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  significance  that  a  candidate 
would  have  an  actual  and  proved  record  of 
tiaving  voted  or  acted  on  behalf  of  racism  or 
anti-Semitism  or  any  other  philosophic 
point  of  view  profoundly  opposed  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  These  concerns  are  not 
dispelled  by  a  recital  that  the  candidate  is 
"personally"  opposed  to  such  a  point  of 
view.  Why  the  qualifying  adverb?  Does  that 
not  Imply  that,  while  the  candidate  may 
harbor  private  disgust  over  certain  prac- 
tices, he  or  she  does  not  Intend  to  forego 
support  of  those  practices? 

Philosophy  is  everything  in  dealing  with 
the  spacious  provisions  of  the  First  Amend- 
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ment,  the  due  process  clauses,  equal  protec- 
tion, and  much  else  in  the  Consititutkm.  It 
Is  perfect  nonsense  to  praise  a  candidate  as 
a  "strict  constructionist"  when,  in  these 
vital  areas  of  the  Constitution,  there  Is 
really  very  little  language  to  "strictly"  con- 
strue. As  to  other  areas  of  the  Constitution 
(e.g..  Article  I,  Sect.  4— "The  Coagnm  shall 
assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year  .  .  ."). 
to  speak  of  "strict  construction"  Is  also 
absurtl,  since  everything  is  already  "con- 
structed." 

It  is  likewise  meaningless  to  advance  a 
given  candidate  as  a  "conservative"  (or  as  a 
"liberal").  In  the  matter  of  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
the  label  "conservative"  has  unfortunately 
been  so  employed  as  to  obfuscate  a  very  real 
issue.  The  scenario  goes  like  this: 

Comment:  "Mrs.  O'Connor  is  said  to  be 
pro-abortion." 

Response:  "Really?  But  she  is  a  staunch 
conservative."  Just  as  meaningful  would  be: 
Comment:  "John  Smith  is  said  to  be  a 
mathematician." 

Response:  "Really?  But  he  is  frran  Cbl- 
cage." 

Whether  Mrs.  O'Connor  U  labeled  a  "con- 
servative" is  irrelevant  to  the  question  re- 
specting her  views  on  abortion.  So  would  it 
be  on  many  another  subject. 

The  New  York  Times  edltorlaUzed  July 
12tb  on  "What  To  Ask  Jud^  O'Connor." 
The  four  questions  it  posed  (all  "philosophi- 
cal." by  the  way)  were  good.  To  these  many 
another  question  need  be  added.  For  exam- 
ple: 
What  are  the  candidate's  views  on: 
The  proper  role  of  administrative  agencies 
and  the  assumption  by  them  of  powers  not 
clearly  delegated? 

The  use  by  IRS  of  the  tax  power  in  order 
to  mold  social  views  and  practices? 

The  allowable  reach  of  governmental  con- 
trol respecting  family  life? 
Busing  for  desegregation? 
The  proper  role  of  government  with  re- 
spect to  non-tax-supported  private  religious 
schools? 

Sex  differentiation  in  private  employ- 
ment? 

Freedom  of  religion  and  church-state  sep- 
aration? 

Broad  and  bland  answers  could  of  course 
by  given  to  each  of  these  questions,  but  lack 
of  knowledge  or  lack  of  specificity  In  an- 
swers would  obviously  be  useful  indices  of 
the  capabilities  or  candor  of  the  candiate. 
Fair,  too— and  important^would  be  ques- 
tions to  the  candidate  calling  for  agreement 
with,  disagreement  with,  and  discussion  of, 
major  prior  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Not  the  slightest  impropriety  would  be  in- 
volved in.  and  much  could  t>e  gained  by, 
public  exposition  of  the  candidate's  fund  of 
information  on  these  cases,  interest  in  the 
problems  they  have  posed,  and  reaction  to 
the  judgments  made. 

Even  these  few  considerations  make  It 
clear  that  the  Senate's  next  job  is  not  to 
confirm  Mrs.  O'Cormor  but  instead  to  find 
out  who  she  reaUy  is— that  is.  what  convic- 
tions she  possesses  on  great  issues.  I  thus 
return  to  my  theme  that  deliberativeness, 
not  haste,  should  be  the  watchword  respect- 
ing the  confirmation  inquiry.  The  fact  tliat 
a  woman  is  the  present  candidate  must  not 
(as  Justice  Stewart  indicated)  be  dispositive 
of  choice.  It  should  certainly  not  jackknife 
basic  and  normal  processes  of  selection.  At 
this  point,  no  prejudgment— either  way— is 
thinkable. 

Other  vacancies  may  soon  arise.  The 
precedent  of  lightning-fast  decisions  in  the 
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matter  of  choosing  our  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices would  be  a  bad  precedent  indeed. 

Responses  of  Mrs.  O'Connor  to  questions 
posed  to  her  very  recently  give  rise  to  addi- 
tional concerns:  (a)  re  Mrs.  O'Connor's 
views  concerning  overruling  of  prior  deci- 
sions, (b)  her  candor. 

As  to  (a):  She  takes  what  appears  like  a 
"conservative"  position  of  saying  that  she 
would  not  vote  to  disturb  prior  decisions  of 
the  court  (including  the  abortion  decisions). 
If  it  is  a  fixed  principle  with  her.  that  prior 
decisions  may  not  be  overruled,  then  she 
should  be  asked  whether  she  would  have 
voted  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  to 
overturn  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine 
of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  (or,  as  far  as  that  goes, 
the  Ored  Scott  decision).  If  her  answer  Is 
"yes."  then  she  does  not  have  the  above 
fixed  principle.  Then  she  should  be  asked: 
"Since  you  do  not,  after  all.  have  any  real 
principle  against  overruling  prior  decisions, 
then  would  you  not  vote  to  overrule  Roe  v. 
Wade  (the  abortion  decision)  since  you  say 
you  are  opposed  to  abortion?" 

If  her  answer  is  "no."  she  is  plainly  not 
qualified  to  go  on  the  court  because  no  one 
should  be  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(as  contrasted  with  lower  courts)  who  would 
declare  himself  absolutely  bound  to  follow 
old  prior  Supreme  Court  decisions  however 
bad  they  may  have  been. 

As  to  (b):  Mrs.  O'Connor  has  seemed  to 
perform,  in  her  Washington  interviews, 
with  somewhat  less  than  the  candor  which 
the  public  deserves  when  it  Is  choosing  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Understandably  she 
should  not  be  asked  to  commit,  in  advance, 
her  vote  on  a  particular  hypothetical  or 
actual  case.  But  where  a  candidate  for  the 
bench  has  already  taken  a  public  position 
on  an  issue  of  great  significance  nationally, 
it  is  plainly  the  public's  right  to  know 
whether  the  candidate  continues  to  hold 
that  view.  If,  for  example,  Mrs.  O'Connor 
had  several  times  voted,  in  Arizona,  in  favor 
of  racial  segregation,  would  it  be  deemed  im- 
proper to  require  her  to  say  whether  she 
does,  or  does  not.  today  repudiate  that  posi- 
tion? (Not  with  quibbling  about  "personal- 
ly" being  opposed  to  segregation.) 

There  should  be  no  sense  of  inevitability 
about  the  O'Connor  nomination.  The  nation 
is  not  bankrupt  in  men— or  women— of 
qualifications  for  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
are  many  candidates  with  unimpeachable 
qualifications  in  the  United  States— with 
better  legal  experience,  far  superior  judicial 
qualifications,  and  with  no  blemish  on  their 
records  of  having  even  remotely  supported 
violations  of  rights  to  liberty  or  to  life.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  we  consider  that 
the  lifetime  appointment  may  mean  that 
the  appointee  will  be  on  the  bench  for  dec- 
ades. 

Finally,  a  note  of  mystery  on  the  O'Con- 
nor matter.  Let  us  suppose  that  President 
Reagan  had  nominated  a  person  who  had 
had  relatively  limited  law  practice  experi- 
ence, had  never  argued  a  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  had  not 
in  fact  ever  handled  a  case  of  significance, 
had  no  heavy  trial  experience,  had  no  high 
scholarly  qualifications,  had  a  few  years  as 
one  of  a  multitude  of  politicians  holding  a 
seat  in  a  state  senate,  and  a  few  years  as  a 
Judge  (not  even  on  a  state  supreme  court 
but  in  a  state  intermediate  appellate  court, 
where  political  hacks  abound)  and  had 
never  written  a  noteworthy  opinion  as  such. 
Would  anyone  venture  to  say  that  here  was 
Supreme  Court  material?  In  this  case,  th° 
media  have  acclaimed  Just  such  a  candi- 
date—and one  must  wonder  why.  Suppose 
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that,  instead  of  having  had  a  record  indicat- 
ing acceptance  of  abortion,  such  a  candidate 
had  a  record  the  other  way  around— was 
luiown  as  a  Moral  Majority  type?  Would  the 
mediocrity— indeed  the  poverty— of  legal 
background  then  have  been  ignored  by  the 
media?9 
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a  street  stand  run  by  a  Korean  immi- 
grant.* 


HONORING  LOS  ANGELES 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  to  honor  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  great 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  city, 
originally  named  "El  Pueblo  de  la 
Reina  de  los  Angeles"— the  pueblo  of 
the  Queen  of  Angels— has  come  a  long 
way  since  it  was  first  settled  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1781,  by  a  band  of  44  travel- 
ers who  spent  over  7  months  in  jour- 
ney from  Mexico.  Originally  a  part  of 
a  Spanish  colony,  and  then  of  Mexico, 
the  city  was  a  Mexican  provincial  cap- 
ital, then  a  frontier  boom  town,  and 
now  the  U.S.  major  commercial  center 
on  the  west  coast. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  truly  an 
international  city  providing  opportuni- 
ty to  Asians,  Hispanics  of  many  na- 
tionalities, and  persons  from  virtually 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Today,  as  we 
concern  ourselves  with  the  future  of 
our  country's  immigration  policy,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  consider  that  many  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Los  Angeles  can 
trace  their  lineage,  as  I  can,  to  a  time 
before  the  West  was  part  of  the 
United  States. 

A  visitor  to  Los  Angeles  cannot 
escape  the  cultural  diversity  of  the 
city  and  its  heritage,  from  the  Spanish 
architecture,  and  red  tile  roofs,  to  the 
many  languages  heard  on  the  streets. 
One  need  only  travel  from  Olvera 
Street,  famous  for  its  Mexican  restau- 
rants and  shops,  to  Century  City,  a 
sparkling  shopping  and  office  complex 
of  glass,  steel,  and  concrete  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  variety. 

Los  Angeles  has  not  only  drawn 
people  from  all  over  the  world,  but 
from  all  over  the  United  States  as 
well,  yet  they  all  share  the  common 
heritage  of  looking  for  greater  oppor- 
tunity. Whether  they  be  actors,  engi- 
neers, businessmen,  electronics  special- 
ists, seeking  political  asylum  due  to 
political  upheavals,  or  simply  looking 
for  a  better  life  for  their  children,  Los 
Angeles  has  offered  opportunity  to  all. 

Two  hundred  years  after  it  was  first 
founded,  it  is  still  a  young  city,  willing 
to  try  new  things  and  new  ways  of 
doing  them.  We  should  all  raise  our 
sombreros  to  the  people  of  Los  Ange- 
les, for  through  them  we  can  leam  to 
prosper  from  cultural  diversity.  Where 
else  can  one  buy  a  kosher  burrito  from 


MARITIME  DRY  BULK  TRADE 
ACT 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OPKENTtKnCY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  be  known  as 
the  Maritime  Dry  Bulk  Trade  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
mote the  U.S.-flag,  dry-bulk  fleet.  Cur- 
rently, U.S.-flag  vessels  carry  only  1.2 
percent  of  this  country's  import- 
export  dry-bulk  commodities.  There 
are  only  19  U.S.-flag,  dry-bulk  vessels 
in  our  fleet.  Most  of  these  vessels  are 
over  30  years  old.  The  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  rely  totally  upon  for- 
eign sources  to  provide  the  transporta- 
tion services  needed  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  such  essential  dry  bulk  imports 
and  exports 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  take  immediate  and 
positive  actions  to  promote  the  orderly 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  U.S.-flag,  dry- 
bulk  fleet  in  order  to  transport  40  per- 
cent of  our  dry-bulk  imports  and  ex- 
ports within  10  years. 

The  attainment  of  this  40-percent 
goal  is  to  be  accomplished  by  directing 
the  Secretary  to  negotiate  bilateral 
shipping  agreements  with  our  trading 
partners.  Included  within  such  agree- 
ments will  be  a  requirement  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  such  cargo,  for  ex- 
ample 40  percent,  must  be  carried  in 
U.S.-built,  U.S.-flag  vessels,  40  percent 
in  vessels  designated  by  the  trading 
partner  and  the  remaining  20  percent 
may  be  carried  by  vessels  registered  in 
any  other  country.  The  Secretary  may 
negotiate  a  percentage  above  or  below 
40  percent,  so  long  as  it  does  not  fall 
below  33  Vi  percent.  The  40-40-20 
cargo  allocation  scheme  envisioned  in 
this  bill  is  the  same  as  the  formula 
currently  being  promoted  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  [UNCTADD.  Wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  the  rest  of  the 
world  practices  cargo  preference.  If 
the  interests  of  this  Nation's  maritime 
fleet  are  to  be  protected,  then  some 
positive  action  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  attempts  to  promote  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
Under  my  proposal,  waivers  may  be 
granted  during  the  first  10  years  of  an 
agreement  so  as  to  allow  cross-traders 
to  carry  a  percentage  in  excess  of  their 
allocated  share  if  the  fleets  of  the 
trading  partners  are  not  yet  able  to 
carry  their  portion  of  the  cargo. 

I  have  also  included  within  this  bill 
the  requirement  that  in  order  to  qual- 
ify  as  a  U.S.-flag  vessel,  the  vessel 
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must  not  be  built  or  operated  with 
Government  subsidy.  Although  such  a 
requirement  may  not  be  popular  with 
some  segments  of  the  industry,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  subsidy  system  has 
clearly  failed  to  adequately  promote 
our  merchant  marine  and  that  Con- 
gress should  not  be  asked  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  this  legislation  without  re- 
quiring that  the  industry  give  some- 
thing up  in  exchange.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  HURT  MOST 
BY  GOVERNMENT  SLOW  PAY 
PRACTICES 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
conunittee  on  ExpKJrt  Opportunities 
and  Special  Small  Business  Problems, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  I 
have  heard  from  small  businessmen  in 
my  district  and  aroimd  the  country  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
pay  its  bills  on  time.  Small  firms  are 
often  forced  to  wait  90  to  120  days  or 
more  for  payment  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices delivered  to  Federal  agencies.  This 
causes  severe  cash  flow  problems  for 
firms  already  struggling  in  our  current 
economic  climate.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  2036,  a 
bill  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  Representa- 
tive Robert  Lagomarsino,  to  correct 
this  important  problem. 

The  basic  goal  of  H.R.  2036  is  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
its  bills  within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
invoice.  If  an  agency  fails  to  do  this, 
interest  charges  would  be  assessed  on 
the  amount  past  due.  For  meat,  gro- 
ceries and  other  perishables,  payment 
would  be  due  in  less  than  30  days  as  is 
common  practice  in  those  industries. 
The  legislation,  therefore,  merely  re- 
quires the  Government  to  do  what  is 
standard  practice  in  the  private  sector. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
firms  are  not  looking  for  additional 
revenue  through  the  payment  of  inter- 
est. They  want  their  invoices  paid  on 
time,  and  the  threat  of  interest 
charges  is  the  "stick"  that  will  force 
Federal  money  managers  to  do  this. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  has 
been  clearly  established.  A  1978  report 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
found  that  the  Government  paid  39 
percent  of  its  bills  late.  The  average 
delay  ran  74  days.  While  large  busi- 
ness firms  may  be  able  to  carry  the 
Government  for  this  length  of  time, 
most  small  firms  cannot.  Stories 
abound  of  small  businessmen  and 
women  forced  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
their  bills  to  meet  their  payrolls  while 
owed  thousands  by  the  Feds.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  many  of  these  firms  ulti- 
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mately  conclude  that  it  is  just  not 
worth  it  to  sell  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  end,  it  is  the  Govenunent 
and  the  taxpayers  who  will  end  up  the 
loser  through  reduced  competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
reverse  this  trend  in  irresponsible  pay- 
ment practices  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  believe  that  H.R.  2036 
and  similar  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate  will  do  this.  It  will 
also  send  a  loud  and  clear  message  to 
.small  businessmen  and  women  across 
the  Nation  that  this  Congress  is  re- 
sponsive to  their  concerns.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not  al- 
ready done  so  to  support  H.R.  2036 
and  work  for  its  speedy  enactment. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  recent  initiative  from  Jim 
Boren.  As  usual,  in  his  own  satiric 
way,  Mr.  Boren  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

[From  Jim  Boren's  Mumblepeg:  The  Voice 

of  the  Bureaucrat] 

Fedsloppp:  A  Federal  Slow-Pathznt 

PkhaltyPlah 

Federal  Float,  the  orbital  movement  of 
past-due  bills  in  the  federal  government,  is  a 
matter  of  major  conc«m  to  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country,  and  Mumblepeg 
has  a  suggestion  for  bringing  an  end  to  the 
problem.  It  is  Fedsloppp,  a  Federal  Slow- 
Payment  Penalty  Plan.  It  could  be  tagged 
with  the  slogan.  "Stop  FedFloat  with  Fed- 
sloppp." 

Agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment now  owe  small  businesses  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
vided in  good  faith  and  in  a  timely  and 
proper  maimer.  According  to  one  study,  39 
percent  of  federal  bills  are  paid  late,  and 
the  average  late  bill  is  74  days  past  due.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  floating 
one  small  company's  bill  for  five  years.  In 
another  case  a  company  faced  a  long  delay 
because  the  federal  agency  had  simply 
changed  its  name  but  would  not  respond  to 
billings  made  out  in  the  agency's  old  name. 

Why  are  the  payments  so  slow?  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  payment  centers— many  of 
whom  can  turn  out  checks  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  receiving  authorization.  It  is 
for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons:  "Our  offices 
were  moved  .  .  .",  "The  computer  was 
down  .  .  .",  "The  clearance  people  were  on 
leave  .  .  .",  "Payment  authority  has  been 
delegated  to  another  office.  .  .  ."  The  file's 
been  lost.  Can  you  resubmit  all  the  docu- 
ments?" 

Mumblepeg  finds  such  a  wide  application 
of  its  principles  of  creative  nonresponsive- 
ness  that  it  is  having  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing who  might  best  merit  the  Inataprobu 
Order  of  the  Bird,  its  not-so-coveted  sculp- 
ture of  a  potbellied  featherless  bird.  While 
Inataprobu's  Twenty-Nine  Coordinating 
Committees  are  studying  the  problem  of 
Federal  Float,  Mumblepeg  is  proposing  the 
immediate  establishment  of  Fedsloppp 
(Federal  Slow-Payment  Penalty  Plan). 

Under  Fedsloppp,  smaU  business  would 
bow  to  sloppy  bill  handling  by  federal  agen- 
cies for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  After  a  bill 
is  past  due  for  thirty  days,  however,  the 
slow-payment  penalty  plan  would  go  into 
effect.  Bills  past  due  for  thirty  to  sixty  days 
would  automatically  be  increased  by  "Ten 
Per  Cent  Plus  Prime".  Prime  would  be 
based  on  the  established  prime  rate  on  the 
day  the  check  was  f  iitally  written.  Bills  sixty 
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to  180  days  past  due  would  be  increased 
each  thirty  days  at  the  same  "Ten  Per  Cent 
Plus  Prime."  When  a  bill  was  past  due  for 
180  days,  a  letter  of  reprimand  would  be 
placed  in  the  personnel  file  of  all  persons  in 
the  chain  of  command  from  the  first  pay- 
ment office  to  and  including  the  head  of  the 
agency.  Upon  receiving  the  third  reprimand, 
the  person  would  be  transferred  to  a  re- 
duced in  grade  and  transferred  to  some 
other  type  of  work  if  such  were  available. 

Mumblepeg  may  wish  to  refine  its  propos- 
al as  more  re'^earch  is  completed,  but  it  be- 
lieves that  f'edsloppp  for  sloppy  bill  han- 
dling is  at  least  a  timid  beginning.* 


OPPOSE  THE  AWACS  SALE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  F-15  enhancement 
and  AWACS  package  to  Saudi  Arabia 
is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  represents  a  danger- 
ous threat  to  the  Middle  East  peace 
process.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the 
arguments  against  the  sale  are  compel- 
ling. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  address  by  Pat- 
rick Cosgrave.  Dr.  Cosgrave  was  the 
former  special  adviser  to  Margaret 
Thatcher.  His  observation  that  "Israel 
cannot  afford  to  lose  a  war"  has  pro- 
found implications,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered during  the  congressional 
review  of  the  proposed  arms  sale  to 
the  Saudis: 

The  West  Confuses  Israel's  Iiitzrxsts 
With  Its  Own  Desires 
(By  Patrick  Cosgrave) 

Before  1967  a  great  many  people  in  this 
country  perceived  Israel  as  a  weak,  small, 
and  very  vulnerable  power.  It  held  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  American  people  because  of 
the  Holocaust  that  led  to  its  creation,  and 
our  admiration  as  well  for  maintaining  a 
fight  as  a  Jewish  David  against  an  Arab  Go- 
liath. American  support  for  Israel,  there- 
fore, was  based  almost  entirely  on  sentimen- 
tal, emotional,  and  even  moral  reasons. 

But  after  Israel's  stunning  victory  in  the 
1967  war,  we  no  longer  felt  toward  Israel  in 
the  same  warm  way,  with  the  same  feelings 
of  paternalism,  this  development,  perhaps 
even  more  so  than  the  later  1973  Arab  oil 
embargo,  marked  the  decline  of  the  West's 
feelings  of  intimacy  with  Israel. 

This  perception  has  significantly  colored 
American  and  European  reactions  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Menachem  Begin  government 
in  recent  months.  But  it  is  my  fear  that  in 
criticizing  Israel,  we  are  often  confusing  two 
entirely  different  things:  The  logic,  or  per- 
haps lack  of  logic,  of  the  policy  Israel  fol- 
lows—from its  own  perspective,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  We  see  this. 
for  example,  when  a  Western  politician 
speaks  out  against  the  Israeli  attack  on 
South  Lebanon  or  on  the  nuclear  reactor  in 
Iraq. 

Israel  has  highly  mobilized,  standing  mili- 
tary forces,  and  the  Arabs  know  Israel  as  a 
country  to  be  a  highly  effective  and  highly 
efficient  fighting  force.  But  as  one  arguing 
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iBrmel's  case,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
■beer  enormity  of  the  fire  power  assembled 
■Cktnst  them,  even  discounting  the  military 
ci^wbUity  of  Egypt. 

In  almost  every  category— manpower,  ar- 
mored divisions,  mechanized  infantry  divi- 
sions, tanks  and  combat  aircraft— the  fire- 
power assembled  on  or  near  Israel's  Extern 
tMrder  Is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  the 
power  that  is  assembled  in  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean theater. 

Israel  cannot  lose  a  war.  If  Britain  had 
lost  World  War  II  to  Germany,  there  would 
stUl  be  a  Britain— Britain  under  German 
domination,  but  a  Britain  whose  citizens 
could  imagine  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  an  uprising  might  restore  their  inde- 
pendence. Moral  and  power  considerations 
aside,  we  cannot  deny  that  after  the  fall  of 
France,  there  remained  a  Prance  of  sorts. 
Even  if  Germany  had  won  the  war.  the 
Vichy  government  miight  have  negotiated 
with  its  conquerors  for  the  restoration  of 
France,  and  Prance  very  much  limited  in 
power  but  still  culturally,  racially,  religious- 
ly and  identif  iably  a  unit. 

But  to  an  Israeli,  the  loss  of  a  single  battle 
would  mean  The  End— the  end  of  the  state, 
with  no  further  possibility  of  resuscitation. 
And  more  than  likely,  it  would  also  mean 
the  death  of  practically  every  one  of  its 
Jewish  inhabitants. 

I  remember  faiung  to  Prime  Minister 
Begin  Just  after  Sadat's  visit  to  Jerusalem  in 
1977,  and  Begin  was  irritated  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  praise  in  the  Western  newspa- 
pers was  for  Sadat.  Begin  said  in  effect  that 
all  Sadat  risked  when  he  came  there  was  his 
life.  "So  what?  Any  man  would  risk  his  life 
for  his  country.  But  in  any  decision  I  make 
about  concessions  with  Sadat,  I  risk  the 
country." 

The  Israelis  have  a  very  different  geopo- 
litical perspective  of  the  world  than  those  of 
us  in  London  or  Washington  because  their 
lives  are  so  much  more  closely  on  the  line. 
That  is  why  I  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
push  Israel  too  far. 

I  think  it's  worth  observing  that  no  single 
one  of  the  Arab-Israeli  wars  materially  af- 
fected the  interests  of  the  West  and  the 
Middle  East.  They  have  in  their  different 
ways  affected  the  balance  of  power  locally, 
and  of  course  that  balance  is  of  considerable 
interest  and  concern  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  none  of  the  wars  altered  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Arab  world  in  the  way  that  the 
fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  did. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look  at 
recent  developments  in  the  Middle  East— 
the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  the  fall  of 
the  Shah,  the  transformation  of  Yemen 
into  a  Soviet  fortress,  and  other  events 
which  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the 
West  Bank— solving  the  Palestinian  problem 
becomes  comparatively  less  important. 
Moreover,  we  see  in  fact  that  the  only  ele- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  which  is  inherently 
stable  is  Israel  Itself. 

Therefore  any  weakening  of  Israel  that 
does  not  produce  a  very  definite  and  tangi- 
ble return  to  the  West  is  dangerous— press- 
ing the  Israelis  to  agree  with  the  Egyptians 
on  the  West  Bank  issue,  for  example. 

We  complain  when  Israel  strikes  pre-emp- 
tively, but  a  country  in  its  strategic  situa- 
tion has  no  chance  of  survival  uiUess  it 
strikes  pre-emptively. 

Take  the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor.  The  urani- 
um the  French  provided  for  that  reactor 
was  93  percent  enriched— the  fissile  materi- 
al for  making  bombs.  The  chemical  facilities 
the  Italians  provided  were  exactly  the  facili- 
ties required  to  turn  that  into  the  Plutoni- 
um required  to  make  bombs. 
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The  United  Nations  and  the  British  For- 
eign Office  both  told  the  Israelis  that  the 
Iraqis  were  not,  as  the  Israelis  thdught  they 
were,  on  the  verge  of  mailing  a  bomb.  They 
said  that  a  United  Nations  inspectorate  had 
been  there  and  studied  it  and  knew  that  it 
was  a  'peaceful"  reactor.  You  simply  cannot 
expect  the  Israelis  to  believe  that,  though. 
This  is  the  same  United  Nations  which  pro- 
vided an  interim  force  in  Lebanon  that  is  a 
front  for  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organi- 
zation. 

Israel  will  always  strike  pre-emptively  be- 
cause it  cannot  risk  the  first  battle.  And 
that  is  even  more  true  now,  since  1973, 
when  Israel  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
first  battle. 

So  when  Israel  attacks  a  nuclear  reactor 
in  Iraq  or  attacks  Beirut,  it  is  simply  illogi- 
cal to  not  take  into  account  the  strategic 
and  tactical  reasoning  behind  it,  before 
making  value  Judgments.  Israel  is  not  the 
United  States,  and  we  should  stop  confusing 
Israel's  best  interest  with  our  own. 

What  I  fear  above  all  is  that  in  attempting 
to  bring  about  solutions  that  are  not  avail- 
able and  not  achievable  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  will  either  weaken  Israel  to  an  extent 
that  is  profoundly  dangerous  for  our  own 
interests,  or  secondly,  that  we  will  foster  ex- 
cessive optimism  in  Arab  states  as  Western 
sympathy  for  Israel  declines.  The  Arabs 
could  either  launch  another  attack  on  Israel 
of  its  own  volition,  or  the  despair  created  in 
Israel  by  a  Western-forced  withdrawal  could 
prompt  her  to  start  a  war  pre-emptively. 
Such  a  war  could  being  down  the  entire 
Middle  East.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  APPEL 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

OF  PENMSYLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Dr. 
James  Ziegler  Appel.  an  international- 
ly esteemed  physician,  past  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  family  doctor  to  many  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Pennsylvania's  16th  Con- 
gressional District.  On  September  7, 
Dr.  Appel  passed  away  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  that  spanned 
nearly  50  years.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  still  maintained  his  medical 
office  at  the  address  where  he  Joined 
his  father's  practice  in  1933. 

His  life  and  career  were  dedicated  to 
the  idea  that  physicians  owe  more  to 
their  community  than  good  medical 
care.  Dr.  Appel's  community  was  the 
world. 

During  his  term  as  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  the 
mid-1960's.  Dr.  Appel  conferred  with 
President  Johnson  about  the  medicare 
program,  which  went  into  effect  a  few 
days  after  his  term  ended.  Dr.  Appel 
was  a  firm  believer  that  medical  treat- 
ment should  not  be  denied  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  it.  In  his  hometown 
he  ministered  to  many  elderly  and  in- 
digent, free  of  charge. 

He  reported  to  President  Johnson  on 
health  care  in  Southeast  Asia  after 
traveling     to     Vietnam     during     the 
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height  of  the  crisis.  While  serving  in  a 
leadership  role  In  the  World  Health 
Organization  he  participated  in  efforts 
to  wipe  out  smallpox  aroimd  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Appel  was  a  leader 
in  his  profession  who  was  respected  by 
his  colleagues  both  locally  and  nation- 
ally. He  will  be  missed,  but  he  will  not 
be  forgotten.  From  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation in  1965  he  left  us  with  these 
words: 

We  cannot  have  happiness  or  a  fruitful 
life,  and  we  cannot  have  freedom  unless  we 
pay  the  price.  The  price  is  the  acceptance  of 
responsibility. 

Sue  joins  me  in  expressing  our  deep- 
est sympathies  to  his  wife  and 
family.* 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET— 
LIBERAL  STYLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  lib- 
erals in  the  Senate  have  for  a  long 
time  played  a  peculiar  form  of  forgive 
and  forget  with  their  constituents. 
Once  they  were  elected  to  the  Senate, 
liberals  would  forget  their  constitu- 
ents for  5V4  years.  They  would  then 
come  home  for  a  6-months'  campaign 
and  persuade  their  constituents  to  for- 
give them.  Then  those  same  liberals 
would  come  back  to  Washington  to 
work  for  the  Washington  liberal  estab- 
lishment for  another  5  Vz  years. 

After  each  election,  each  liberal  Sen- 
ator would  vote  for  more  taxes  on  his 
constituents,  more  regulation  of  their 
lives,  and  more  bureaucrats  to  enforce 
them.  Then  they  would  go  back  to 
their  constituents,  and  spend  6 
months  telling  them  how  much  they 
hated  rising  taxes,  bureaucratic  and 
Judicial  tyranny,  and  all  the  rest. 
Above  all,  they  would  promise  that, 
the  next  6  years,  they  would  stop  sup- 
porting the  establishment,  and  start 
fighting  it.  Once  again,  the  voters 
would  forgive  them  their  past  errors 
and  send  them  back  to  Washington. 

This  year,  a  large  number  of  liberals 
discovered  the  game  was  over:  The 
people  refused  to  forgive,  because  they 
refused  to  be  forgotten  again.  In  1980. 
the  American  people  said  that  they 
will  no  longer  forgive  a  Senator  who 
forgets  them. 

But  some  Senators  are  still  playing 
the  same  old  liberal  game.  The  Cleve- 
land school  system  is  being  ruled  by  a 
Judicial  tyrant.  Judge  Battisti,  who  is 
enforcing  a  busing  program  opposed 
by  every  segment  of  that  city's  popula- 
tion and  this  Congress.  The  Justice 
Department  has  been  using  taxpayers' 
money  to  support  and  extend  Judge 
Battisti 's  tyranny.  But  on  November 
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13.  when  the  Senate  voted  to  deny 
funds  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
push  busing,  the  roll  was  called  and 
many  in  the  other  body  voted  against 
the  people.  They  voted  for  Judge  Bat- 
tisti. and  against  Cleveland.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Senate  witnessed  61  votes 
to  break  the  probusing  filibuster.  The 
people  won  yesterday. 

The  lesson  of  the  1980  landslide  was 
simple:  You  can  no  longer  vote  against 
the  people  while  serving  here  In  Con- 
gress and  expect  them  to  vote  for  you 
at  election  time.  I  was  embarrassed  to 
note  that  it  was  not  only  Democrats 
who  ignored  this  lesson  in  the  Novem- 
ber 13  vote.  The  leader  of  the  probus- 
ing forces  was  a  liberal  Republican, 
who  insisted  that  to  oppose  busing  was 
somehow  a  violation  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  specifically  con- 
demns busing. 

In  every  State  In  the  Union,  the 
overwhelming  majority  opposes 
busing.  These  gentlemen  have  chosen 
to  forget  that.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see,  over  the  next  few  years,  whether 
the  voters  choose  to  forgive  them 
again.* 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  DAN  RURRIOn 

OF  UTAH 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday for  roUcaU  Nos.  206  and  207. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  both  H.J.  Res.  325.  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  H.R.  4241,  military  construction 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982.« 


NATIONAL  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 
WEEK 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 


JMI 


OF  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  along 
with  Representative  Barber  Conable. 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 4,  1981,  as  "National  Home  Health 
Care  Week."  The  home  health  indus- 
try has  become  a  vital  and  important 
element  In  our  Nation's  health  care 
system,  and  I  think  this  resolution  is 
an  appropriate  way  to  recognize  the 
contributions  and  encourage  further 
development  of  home  health  care. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are 
aware  tha^  we  face  a  crisis  with  re- 
spect to  developing  cost-effective, 
humane,  long-term  care  for  our  older 
citizens.  This  need  has  never  been 
greater.  The  65-and-over  population 
continues   to   grow   faster   than   the 
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younger  population,  and  by  the  year 
2000.  there  will  be  almost  32  million 
elderly,  and  from  then  on  the  numbers 
and  proportion  of  the  elderly  will  rise 
sharply  as  the  baby-boom  population 
matures.  In  addressing  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  elderly  population,  home 
health  care  has  been  recognized  far 
and  wide  as  an  effective  and  economi- 
cal alternative  to  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization. At  present,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  or  about  1.2 
million  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
older  that  reside  in  various  types  of  in- 
stitutions. These  statistics  represent 
an  estimated  $10  million  being  spent 
in  each  year  for  institutionalization, 
and  reports  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  have  supported  the  opinions 
of  many  health  care  authorities  that 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  pa- 
tient population  is  treated  in  facilities 
excessive  to  their  need.  The  current 
economic  realities  make  it  imperative 
that  we  maximize  the  utilization  of 
scarce  Federal  resources.  This  situa- 
tion points  to  the  need  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pending of  Federal  resources  for  un- 
necessary institutionalization. 

Oddly  enough,  in  view  of  the  budget 
reductions  that  we  in  Congress  have 
enacted  over  the  past  few  years,  provi- 
sions have  been  enacted  which  expand 
Federal  benefits  for  home  health  care. 
I  think  this  is  a  positive  sign,  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  is  realizing  that  home 
health  care  can  be  a  cost-effective  ap- 
proach in  meeting  the  health  care 
needs  of  older  Americans. 

Since  the  passage  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  allowed  for  patients  to 
receive  health  care  in-home,  home 
health  care  agencies  have  increased 
from  less  than  500  to  more  than  3.000. 
Studies  have  been  initiated  to  try  and 
obtain  data  to  indicate  the  cost  savings 
attributed  to  in-home  care,  but  no 
hard  statistics  are  available.  Surely, 
though,  the  desire  to  remain  at  home 
is  a  choice  that  many  elderly  persons 
in  need  of  health  care  will  choose.  1 
applaud  those  home  health  care  agen- 
cies that  are  making  the  choice  of 
home  health  care  an  available  option. 
I  urge  your  support  of  this  resolution. 
H.J.  Rn.  ssa  — 
Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century: 

Whereas  home  health  care  is  recognized 
as  an  effective  and  economical  alternative  to 
unnecessary  institutionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  Medi- 
care program  including  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy, 
social  services,  occupational  therapy,  and 
home  health  aide  services,  the  number  of 
home  health  agencies  providing  these  serv- 
ices has  increased  from  less  ttian  500  to 
more  than  3,000;  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations provide  these  and  similar  serv- 
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ices  to  millions  of  patients  each  year  pre^ 
venting,  postponing  and  limiting  the  need 
for  institutionalization:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrext  otsenMed,  ThMt  the  week  be- 
ginning October  4,  1981,  hereby  is  designat- 
ed "National  Home  Health  Care  Week",  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


TURKEY  IS  BCAKINO  A 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  PEACE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  «KW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  brief  but  important  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Turkish  Leader 
in  Plea  for  Peace  with  Greece."  In  a 
speech  delivered  last  week  at  a  libera- 
tion Day  celebration  in  Lonir.  Gen. 
Kenan  Evren.  the  chief  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  and  the  head  of 
state,  stated  that  Turkey  "does  not 
claim  an  inch  of  its  neighbors'  land." 
He  stressed  his  desire  for  peace  with 
Greece,  and  expressed  lus  hope  that 
the  Aegean  Sea  "not  •  •  •  be  a  sea  of 
enmity  but  a  sea  of  peace,  which  ap- 
proaches and  binds  us  to  each  other." 

This  conciliatory  statement  is  Just 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  positive  actions 
that  Turkey  has  taken  in  the  past  few 
months  to  promote  stability  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Turkey  agreed 
to  arrangements  that  allowed  Greece 
to  return  to  NATO's  military  com- 
mand. Turkey  has  also  strongly  en- 
couraged the  Turkish  Cypriots  to  be 
forthcoming  in  the  ongoing  intercom- 
munal  talks  in  Cyprus.  Only  last 
month,  the  Turkish  Cypriots  came 
forward  with  an  important  new  pro- 
posal that  could  prove  to  be  the  basis 
for  resolving  the  differences  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities. 

Within  Turkey  itself,  the  Evren  gov- 
ernment has  taken  strong  and  effec- 
tive measures  to  eliminate  the  sense- 
less violence  and  terrorism  that  had 
taken  thousands  of  lives  and  caused 
havoc  in  the  economy.  In  the  more 
stable  climate  that  now  prevails. 
Turkey  has  made  substantial  progress, 
including  reducing  its  inflation  rate 
from  over  100  percent  to  an  estimated 
level  of  40  to  50  percent.  Clearly,  the 
stronger  Turkey  is  economically,  the 
more  able  it  will  be  to  play  its  essen- 
tial role  within  NATO. 

Finally.  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did 
not  point  out  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  democracy. 
General  Evren  and  other  senior  Turtt- 
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Ish  officials  have  repeatedly  indicated 
their  intention  to  return  Turkey  to  ci- 
vilian nile  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  encouraging 
developments,  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  the  administration 
has  requested  a  substantial  increase  in 
aid  to  Turkey.  Whereas  the  United 
States  provided  a  total  of  $450  million 
in  aid  to  Turkey  in  fiscal  year  1981— 
$250  million  in  military  aid  and  $200 
million  in  economic  support  fund  as- 
sistance—the administration  has  pro- 
posed that  this  amount  be  increased  to 
$700  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  includ- 
ing $400  million  in  military  aid  and 
$300  million  in  economic  support  fund 
assistance.  The  United  States  certainly 
has  an  important  interest  in  assisting 
Turkey's  economic  recovery,  and  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port these  higher  aid  levels  when  they 
vote  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  later  this 
month: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Thursday, 
Sept.  10. 1981] 

Turkish  LxAom  nf  Plea  For  Peace  With 
Oreece 

Ankara,  Sept.  9.— Oen.  Kenan  Evren,  the 
chief  of  state,  declared  today  that  Turkey 
"does  not  claim  an  Inch  of  its  neighbors' 
land"  and  wants  to  live  in  peace  with 
Oreece. 

Speaking  at  Izmir,  during  Liberation  Day 
celebrations,  marking  the  59th  anniversary 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  forces  by  Kemal 
Ataturk,  General  Evren  said:  "We  would 
like  this  Aegean  Sea  before  us,  and  where 
the  two  countries  have  common  interests, 
not  to  be  a  sea  of  enmity  but  a  sea  of  peace, 
which  approaches  and  binds  us  to  each 
other." 

His  speech  appeared  to  be  a  signal  of  sup- 
port for  Greece's  governing  New  Democracy 
Party  and  a  warning  to  the  Socialist  opposi- 
tion party,  known  as  Pasok.  in  advance  of 
Greek  general  elections  on  Oct.  18. 

General  Evren  said  that  "foreign  powers" 
and  "some  Internal  forces,  even  some  politi- 
cians acting  parallel,  with  the  foreign 
powers,"  were  responsible  for  actions  aimed 
at  promoting  hostility  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  In  Turkey,  the  term  "foreign 
powers"  is  generally  a  euphemism  for  the 
Communist  bloc  or  the  Soviet  Union  itself.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  VIKTOR  AND 
BATSHEVA  YELISTRATOV 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  viRcnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  today  to  participate  in  the 
Congressional  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews 
this  year  in  an  effort  that  I  hope  will 
assist  families  and  individuals  who 
wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  plight  of  Viktor  and  Batsheva 
Yelistratov.  The  Yelistratovs  first  ap- 
plied for  exist  visas  in  1972  and  were 
denied  by  the  Soviet  Government  on 
the  grounds  that  Viktor  held  a  job 
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with  a  secret  classification.  Viktor, 
consequently,  lost  his  job  as  a  commu- 
nications engineer  and  he  and  Bat- 
sheva have  been  subjected  to  contin- 
ued harassment  because  of  their  desire 
to  emigrate  to  the  free  world. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Jack  Matlock. 
Charg  d'Affaires  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow  and  to  Anatoly  E>o- 
bryrdn,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Soviet  Union  express- 
ing my  deep  concern  about  the  emigra- 
tion and  political  persecution  of  the 
Yelistratovs.  The  State  Department  is 
aware  of  the  Yelistratov's  situation 
and  they  are  on  their  list  of  persons 
who  have  been  denied  emigration  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  am  hopeful  that 
through  these  efforts  and  through  the 
efforts  of  this  Congress  that  families 
such  as  the  Yelistratovs  will  be  able  to 
emigrate  freely  to  the  Western  world. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
participate  in  this  Congressional  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jews  in  the  hope  that  this 
vigil  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union.* 
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Please  use  your  influence  to  prevent  these 
proposed  bills  from  being  adopted. 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs.  Hemrt  W.)  Pramces  S.  Brtam,* 


MONEY  MARKET  FUNDS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  Jr. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  debate  regarding  money 
market  mutual  funds  and  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  restricted.  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Bryan  of  618  Kathleen 
Avenue.  Louisville.  Ky..  has  written  to 
me  expressing  her  opposition  to  two 
bills  which  would  restrict  the  use  of 
these  funds.  With  your  permission.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record. 
Mrs.  Bryan's  remarks  on  this  issue 
now  facing  Members  of  Congress.  The 
letter  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Hubbard: 

Two  bills  which  win  place  restrictions  on 
money  market  funds  have  recently  been  In- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  are  H.R.  1916,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Jim  Leach,  and  H.R.  2591,  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Walter  Pauntroy. 

I  consider  these  two  bills  anti-competitive 
and  contrary  to  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise.  The  funds  make  important  con- 
tributions to  American  investors  and  our 
entire  economy. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  Ameri- 
cans of  diverse  economic  backgrounds  have 
equal  access  to  the  highest  available  money 
market  returns.  Formerly,  only  those  with  a 
minimum  of  $100,000  have  had  that  advan- 
tage. Isn't  this  economic  discrimination? 

The  funds  are  a  great  Incentive  to  save 
money  and  are  inflation  fighters,  especially 
for  widows  with  modest  estates  such  as  I. 
Over  $100  billion  invested  in  money  market 
funds  contributes  to  meeting  America's  cap- 
ital needs.  Why  take  this  away? 

I  do  not  have  a  lobby  as  do  the  banks  and 
saving  and  loan  associations.  But,  I  am  one 
of  the  approximate  6  million  Americans 
who  are  angry  and  frustrated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  powerful  lobbies  in  Washington. 


USDA  KIDDIE  CUISINE 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  budget  reconciliation  process 
forced  us  to  make  some  very  difficult 
choices.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching 
of  those  was  carried  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
slashing  the  authorizations  of  many  of 
the  child  nutrition  programs.  The 
summer  cuts  have  brought  about  ac- 
celerating costs  forcing  local  schools  to 
charge  as  much  as  $1.20  per  lunch. 
Now,  to  bring  about  still  more  "sav- 
ings." the  administration  is  proposing 
a  regulatory  plan  of  reduced  portion 
sizes  and  diminished  dietary  stand- 
ards. While  I  can  support  a  child  nu- 
trition plan  which  gives  local  school 
districts  more  flexibility.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  instituted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  children's  health. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  participat- 
ing in  the  debate  now  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  EHementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education  on  these 
meal  pattern  changes.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  administration  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations on  the  regulations  which 
are  worth  keeping  and  those  which 
would  merely  swap  economic  advan- 
tage for  sound  nutritional  standards. 

Elllen  Goodman  outlines  very  well 
the  dilemma  we  face  in  our  review  of 
these  proposed  standards.  Her  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Tuesday.  September  15.  1981.  and  it 
appears  below. 

Reagan's  Noutells  Cuisine  por  Kids 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston.— The  luncheon  was  arranged 
rather  neatly.  A  discreet  hamburger  sat  on 
half  a  roll.  Six  longish  French  fries  lay 
beside  it.  Nine  green  grapes  lolled  nearby. 
To  the  side  stood  half  a  glass  of  milk. 

It  sounded  to  me  like  some  forlorn  menu 
for  overweight  executives.  But  it  wasn't.  It 
was,  rather,  a  prototype  of  a  school  lunch, 
or  what  may  remain  of  it,  after  the  budget 
cuts. 

We  are  about  to  see  the  full-fledged  Nou- 
velle  Reagan  Cuisine  for  Kiddles.  Higher 
costs  and  smaller  portions.  No  stars,  please. 

As  you  may  have  heard,  dinner  with  the 
Reagans  in  the  White  House  has  definitely 
improved  these  days.  When  the  Reagans 
dine  with  the  Anwar  Sadats  on  the  federal 
tab,  they  eat  smoked  fillet  of  mountain 
trout,  a-roast  supreme  of  duckling  a  I'or- 
ange,  a  touch  of  wild  rice  with  raisins,  a  bit  . 
of  Brie  and  chevre.  followed  by  the  palate- 
cleansing  melon  glac«  and  fresh  raspberries. 

But  under  Reagan,  lunch  in  the  school 
cafeteria  is  quite  another  affair:  an  ounce- 
and-a-half  of  meat  or  meat  alternatives,  a 
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half-cup  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  one  serving 
of  bread,  six  ounces  of  milk.  Yummy  in  the 
empty  tummy. 

FRAC,  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Centers,  cooked  up  the  lean-and-hungry 
lunch  described  above,  by  carefully  follow- 
ing the  new  proposals  that  have  come  out  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  FRAC's  Nancy  Amldel,  the 
Agriculture  people  were  assigned  the  task  of 
cutting  fat  from  the  budget  "without  im- 
pairing the  nutritional  value  of  the  meals." 
But  they  ended  up  cutting  food. 

Under  the  old  requirements,  more  food 
was  served  to  older  grammar-school  kids 
than  younger  ones.  But  under  the  proposed 
new  rules,  the  11-year-olds  will  get  the  same 
amount  of  meat  and  vegetables  as  the  5- 
year-olds.  Even  the  bread  and  milk  are  cut, 
from  eight  pieces  a  week  to  five,  from  eight 
ounces  a  day  to  six. 

The  other  changes  in  rules  are  even  more 
curious.  Ketchup  and  pickles  now  qualify  as 
vegetables:  tofu  (try  that  on  your  second 
grader)  now  qualifies  as  a  meat;  and  any 
school  can  put  its  eggs  in  a  cake  instead  of 
on  a  plate. 

According  to  Amldel.  the  lunches  would 
supply  less  than  one-third  of  the  daily  nu- 
tritional value  and  only  17  percent  of  the 
calories  needed.  "We  feel  this  is  compromis- 
ing children's  health,"  she  says  flatly. 

The  motto  of  the  Nouvelle  Reagan  Cui- 
sine—"Eat  Light  and  Like  It"— would  be 
fine  for  the  statesmen  passing  up  the  Brie. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own 
study  shows  that  poor  kids  get  anywhere 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  their  daily 
nutrients  from  school  lunch. 

Of  the  27  million  children  who  eat  school 
lunches,  12.6  million  get  a  free  or  reduced 
rate.  If  the  meal  shrinks  just  when  food 
stamps  are  being  cut  and  food  prices  are  on 
the  rise,  these  kids  can't  make  up  the  differ- 
ence at  home. 

There  is  also  a  social  effect  of  the  Nou- 
velle Reagan  Cuisine,  Middle-class  parents, 
who  pay  the  full  amount  for  lunch,  are 
going  to  balk  at  paying  more  for  a  snack.  As 
a  10-year-old  visitor  to  FRAC  said  when  she 
spied  the  prototype  meal,  "Yuk!  Where's 
the  rest  of  it?" 

In  our  house,  after  the  price  went  up  last 
week,  the  brown  bags  came  back.  But  if 
these  proposals  are  approved,  there  could  be 
a  national  two-track  lunchroom,  with  only 
the  poorest  students  going  through  a  highly 
stigmatized  free-lunch  line.  The  end  result 
of  that  is  higher  costs,  fewer  schools  in  the 
system,  and  a  program  goes  on  the  skids. 

There  is  the  taste  of  Irony  sprinkled  over 
all  this  food  talk.  The  lunch  program  start- 
ed back  in  1946  because  of  the  military. 
During  World  War  II,  the  draft  board  had 
to  reject  an  enormous  number  of  men  suf- 
fering from  poor  nutrition.  When  the 
School  Lunch  Act  was  passed  In  1946.  they 
wrote:  "It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  as  a  measure  of  national  security 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  nation's  children." 

Today  we  have  another  administration 
that  is  worried  about  the  Army,  worried 
that  an  Army  of  illiterates  will  end  up  oper- 
ating sophisticated  multi-billion  dollar  mili- 
tary equipment.  But  as  Amidei  notes,  "At 
this  rate  we'll  have  an  Army  of  anemic  illit- 
erates." 

If  the  Reagans  will  pass  me  a  glass  of 
their  Domaine  Chandon  Blanc  de  Noir,  I'll 
drink  to  that.* 
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HONORING  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  calling  this  special  order 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  its  residents  as  the  celebration  of 
the  city's  200th  birthday  comes  to  an 
end. 

As  a  native  son  of  the  area.  I  have  a 
great  affection  for  the  city  and  an 
active  interest  in  its  continued  growth 
and  prosperity.  Los  Angeles  is  a  grand 
community  with  a  history  as  festive 
and  colorful  as  the  city  is  today.  No 
metropolis  in  the  Nation  can  boast  of 
the  qualities  that  make  Los  Angeles  so 
special. 

The  city  of  Angels  is  unique  in  its 
people,  in  its  Industry,  in  its  geogra- 
phy, in  its  climate  and  in  Its  lifestyle. 
Throughout  its  life,  this  unique  mix- 
ture of  traits  has  made  it  a  romatic 
and  magic  place. 

I  believe  as  we  look  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  city's  third  century,  we 
should  conunit  again  to  working  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  opti- 
mism for  the  future  well-being  of  the 
city  and  its  residents.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  be  to  abandon  those  virtues  of 
the  past  that  made  the  city  what  it  is 
today. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Dixon,  for 
inviting  me  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial order  honoring  the  Los  Angeles 
Bicentennial.* 


DIABLO  CANYON 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  attempt  to  occupy  Diablo 
Canyon  reflects  the  well-meaning  but 
misguided  concern  of  certain  environ- 
mentalists and  other  antinuclear  resi- 
dents. The  time  has  come  to  distin- 
guish between  emotional  reaction  and 
logical  facts. 

As  the  nuclear  energy  debate  drags 
on— and  the  energy  crunch  contin- 
ues—California faces  a  potential  di- 
lenuna.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  our 
insatiable  energy  needs  which,  if  not 
addressed  in  timely  fashion,  will  affect 
our  economic  weU-being.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  concerns  for  the  environ- 
ment and  human  life  have  led  us  to 
demand  that  every  justifiable  safety 
precaution  be  taken  before  allowing  a 
nuclear  reactor  to  operate.  Have  these 
sometimes  competing  considerations 
been  resolved  correctly  in  the  case  of 
Diablo  Canyon?  I  think  so. 
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As  we  examine  the  issues  responsible 
for  this  dilemma,  let  us  first  address 
the  safety  factor.  The  NRC  has  re- 
viewed almost  every  conceivable  aspect 
of  the  plant  during  its  8-year  review. 
Before  approving  the  plant,  the  Com- 
mission conducted  numerous  studies 
and  public  hearings  on  the  effect  of 
the  nearby  Hosgri  Fault.  Incredibly 
exhaustive  records  and  inquires  have 
been  made  regarding  earthquake  activ- 
ity over  the  past  million  years,  and  the 
plant  has  been  built  to  withstand  the 
greatest  possible  quake.  The  hearing 
record  alone  on  this  plant  is  over 
100.000  pages. 

The  need  for  this  plant  is  apparent 
upon  an  examination  of  the  economic 
issues  involved.  Consumers  in  Califor- 
nia already  pay  electrical  bills  30  per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  average, 
primarily  because  of  our  heavy  de- 
pendence on  oil.  The  operation  of  the 
two  Diablo  Canyon  units  would  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  57.000  barrels  dally 
and  would  reduce  consumers'  electric 
bills  $5  billion  in  the  next  5  years 
alone. 

Further  delays,  as  we  examine  what 
undoubtedly  would  be  a  series  of  un- 
ending questions  raised  by  those  who 
are  opposed  philosophically  to  the  use 
of  nuclear  power,  could  have  serious 
adverse  consequences. 

The  Department  of  Energy  esti- 
mates that  electrical  reserve  margins 
wiU  be  extremely  low  throughout  the 
West  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 
Even  with  Diablo  Canyon,  a  drought 
which  affects  our  hydroelectric  capac- 
ity could  very  well  mean  that  our 
lights  will  not  work.  This  possibility 
already  has  made  industry  extremely 
skittish  about  settling  in  California. 
Those  companies  already  here,  espe- 
cially in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and 
bay  area,  are  expressing  increasing 
concerns  over  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate electrical  supplies  in  the  future. 
If  something  is  not  done  to  alleviate 
these  concerns,  we  could  be  facing  an 
economic  and  social  disaster. 

When  we  recognize  that  the  safety 
issues  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  leading  authorities  and  contem- 
plate, if  we  can.  the  consequences  of 
inadequate  electrical  supplies,  we 
cannot  allow  a  small  group  of  antinu- 
clear activists  to  thwart  illegally  the 
operation  of  a  plant  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  greater  good. 

Diablo  Canyon  is  in  compUance  with 
the  current  rigidly  high  safety  stand- 
ards and  it  can  save  us  huge  sums  each 
year.  Let's  get  on  with  it.* 
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DANGER  OF  OPPOSING  SOUTH 
AFRICA'S  RUGBY  TEAM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundxiy,  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
campaign  of  protest  agaiiist  sporting 
events  that  involve  South  African  ath- 
letes demonstrates  the  depth  to  which 
South  Africa's  enemies  stoop.  Do  we 
really  expect  to  promote  peaceful 
change  and  true  progress  in  a  friendly 
country  by  taking  aim  at  its  rugby 
football  players?  Those  who  support 
the  campaigns  to  isolate  South  Africa 
are  not  supporting  true  progress;  they 
are  supporting  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, the  foreign  policy  goals  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  this  motion  to 
condemn  the  rugby  tour  and  would 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  campaign  against  the  American 
appearances  of  the  Springbok  team  is 
being  coordinated  by  some  of  the  most 
active  support  groups  for  the  Soviet- 
trained  revolutionary  terrorists  in 
South  Africa.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  HAIG'S  TOUGH 
STANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORIIIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Lompoc 
Record,  a  respected  newspaper  in  my 
district,  expresses  its  support  for  the 
tough  stance  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
adopted  for  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. As  the  editorial  points  out.  Sec- 
retary Haig  laid  out  a  specific,  and 
meaningful,  approach  for  improving 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 
As  the  Lompoc  Record  states,  it  is  "A 
policy  of  reason." 

A  POUCT  OP  Rkasor 

Only  supporters  of  the  concept  of  "Soviet 
hegemony"  can  rationally  take  issue  with 
Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  Halg's  pro- 
gram for  improving  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  many 
who  attack  it.  There  is  seldom  much  ration- 
ality these  days  in  foreign  affairs.  Too  often 
such  emotions  as  fear,  greed  and  pride  pre- 
vent rational  thought. 

General  Haig  offered  the  Soviet  Union 
four  "incentives"  which  would  result  from 
changes  in  its  international  wheeling  and 
dealing.  The  incentives  include  a  reduction 
in  world  tensions,  a  benefit  to  all  nations; 
diplomatic  alternatives  to  the  pursuit  of  vio- 
lent change;  fair  and  balanced  agreement  on 
arms  control:  and  the  possibility  of  western 
trade  and  technology. 

Prom  the  Kremlin,  he  said,  the  U.S.  wants 
"greater  Soviet  restraint  on  the  use  of 
force  .  .  .  greater  Soviet  respect  for  the  in- 
dependence of  others  .  .  .  the  Soviets  to 
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abide  by  their  reciprocal  obligations,  such  as 
those  undertaken  in  the  Helsinki  accord." 

"These  are  no  more  than  we  demand  of 
any  sUte."  Gen.  Haig  pointed  out,  "and 
these  are  no  less  than  required  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  international 
law." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  "the  most  per- 
sistent troubles  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  arise 
from  Soviet  intervention  in  regional  con- 
flicts, aggravating  tensions  and  hampering 
the  search  for  peaceful  solutions.  Unless  we 
can  come  to  grips  with  this  dimension  of 
Soviet  behavior,  everything  else  in  our  bilat- 
eral relationship  will  be  undermined  .  .  ." 

Although  our  Secretary  of  State  adopted 
a  tough  stance  in  his  speech,  which  had 
been  reviewed  prior  to  delivery  by  ix)th  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, he  called  no  names  and  made  no  un- 
supported charges.  In  the  long  run  and 
after  finding  face-saving  ways  to  appear  to 
the  world,  the  realists  in  the  Kremlin  can 
live  with  the  foreign  policy  announced  for 
the  U.S.  Let's  hope  that  there  are  still  real- 
ists there.* 
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ROULHAC  HAMILTON 


REVENUE  RULING  81-216 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  delay 
the  implementation  of  IRS  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  which  severally  limits 
the  use  of  multiple  lots  of  small  issue 
revenue  bonds  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 
Issues  structured  in  this  manner  are 
used  in  my  State  and  others  to  provide 
loans  for  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses.  This  translates  to  more 
jobs.  With  interest  rates  as  high  as 
they  are,  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  any 
mechanism  which  may  help  these 
businesses. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  this  bill  is  being  introduced  to 
provide  time  for  wider  discussion  of 
the  issue.  I  want  to  preserve  the  good 
programs  but  I  do  not  want  to  protect 
abusive  ones.  I  know  of  successful  pro- 
grams in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  and  Missouri.  These 
would  be  disallowed  under  the  ruling. 

My  intent  is  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  Members  to  enter  the  debate, 
to  find  out  what  programs  exist  in 
their  States,  and  for  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  further  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  before  valuable 
jobs  programs  are  eliminated. 

The  IRS  has  drawn  the  ruling  too 
widely.  During  the  moratorium  period 
prescribed  by  this  bill,  I  am  sure  we 
will  t)e  able  to  work  out  a  more  equita- 
ble rtile  which  will  protect  public  pur- 
pose issues  and  curb  those  motivated 
only  by  greed  for  they  may  indeed 
exist. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  cospon- 
sors  from  the  many  States  affected  by 
this  unwise  revenue  ruling.* 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Roulhac  Hamilton  was  noted  in  the 
Washington  Post  today,  which  re- 
minded me  that  I  want  to  express  pub- 
licly my  personal  feeling  of  loss  on  the 
passing  of  a  good  friend  and  my 
former,  very  valued  employee. 

Roulhac  Hamilton  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  r\ewspaper  writers  I  have 
ever  known.  He  could  take  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  very  routine  news  story 
and  make  it  seem  exciting,  momen- 
tous, and  informative.  One  such  story 
comes  to  mind  when  our  daughter 
Jackie  represented  Ohio  as  its  Cherry 
Blossom  Princess.  His  colorful  report- 
ing of  the  various  events  including  the 
selection  of  the  Ohio  float  as  the  best 
in  the  parade  that  year  was  creative 
and  meaningful,  especially  to  our 
family. 

After  Roulhac's  retirement  from  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  in  1976,  I  asked 
him  to  come  to  work  for  me  as  my 
press  aide.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to 
work  with  a  man  as  talented  as  Roul- 
hac and  one  who  was  certainly  skilled 
in  his  profession. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1932, 
Roulhac  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  and  Observer  and 
for  the  Charleston.  S.C,  News  and 
Courier.  With  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines  and 
became  a  combat  correspondent,  filing 
stories  from  such  noted  battle  sites  as 
Guam  and  Iwo  Jima  before  being 
transferred  to  Tientsen,  China. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
Roulhac  came  to  Washington,  D.C.. 
where  he  worked  as  a  correspondent 
for  a  number  of  out-of-town  newspa- 
pers and  radio  stations.  In  Washing- 
ton, he  established  Hamilton-Means 
Associates,  an  independent  news  serv- 
ice. When  the  Columbus  Dispatch  set 
up  a  Washington  bureau,  Roulhac  was 
hired  as  bureau  chief  and  chief  corre- 
spondent. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the 
Dispatch  in  1976,  Roulhac  agreed  to 
join  my  staff.  He  displayed  a  remarka- 
ble writing  ability  and  acute  insight 
Into  congressional  affairs.  Roulhac 
worked  for  me  until  deteriorating 
health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  his  duties  in  May  of  this 
year.  He  died  on  Friday,  September  11 
in  the  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

Roulhac  and  his  wife,  Lillian, 
became  good  friends  of  my  wife,  Marjo- 
rie,  and  me.  Roulhac  will  be  missed  by 
us.  We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  condolences  to  his  lovely  wife,  Lil- 
lian, and  to  his  daughter.  Fay  Hamil- 
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ton  Gwynn  of  Decatur,  Ga.;  his  broth- 
er, Dr.  Alfred  T.  Hamilton  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.;  his  grandchildren,  John  H.  and 
Stacy  Ann  Gwynn;  and  his  several 
nieces  and  nephews.* 


CONDOMINIUM  CONVERSION 
FUEi;S  INFLATION 


HON.  BENJAA«IN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion another  example  of  how  the  pro- 
liferation of  condominium  conversion 
contributes  to  the  inflationary  cycle  in 
the  housing  market. 

On  September  16,  1981,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  the  effects  of 
a  Virginia  State  law  which  mandates 
that  real  estate  be  assessed,  for  prop- 
erty tax  purposes,  according  to  its 
highest  and  best  use.  Thus,  under  this 
law  a  rental  apartment  complex  would 
be  assessed  at  its  higher  market  value 
as  a  condominium,  rather  than  as  a 
rental  building. 

This  law.  in  effect,  provides  new  in- 
centive for  building  owners  to  convert 
rental  buildings  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  cost  of  converted  units  and  contin- 
ue the  displacement  of  those  persons 
who  do  not  have  either  the  financial 
means  or  the  inclination  to  purchase  a 
condominium  apartment.  Alternative- 
ly, if  the  owner  refuses  the  temptation 
to  convert  his  building,  his  only  re- 
course is  to  increase  his  tenants'  rents 
to  cover  the  higher  tax  assessments. 
Either  way,  consumers  lose  out  to  es- 
calating inflation. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  this  par- 
ticular State  law  illxistrates  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  Federal  regulation 
of  the  conversion  fever  now  spreading 
throughout  the  country.  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  closely  examine 
the  two  bills  I  recently  introduced  to 
remedy  the  national  crisis  caused  by 
condominium-cooperative  conversions: 
H.R.  3840  and  H.R.  3841. 

The  Washington  Post  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.^6, 19811 
Apartmemt  Taxes  Soar  to  Cohdo  Rates  in 
Aruhgtom 
(By  Celestine  Bohlen) 
Arlington  has  become  the  first  Washing- 
ton area  municipality  to  tax  most  rental 
apartment  complexes  at  higher  condomini- 
um values,  making  it  still  more  costly  for 
landlords  to  resist  the  profits  of  condomini- 
um conversion. 

The  change,  which  is  mandated  by  state 
law,  has  increased  assessments  on  some  Ar- 
lington rental  apartments  between  30  and 
47  percent,  compared  with  an  average  18 
percent  rise  in  county  assessments  this  year. 
Some  landlords  said  they  will  take  the 
county  assessor  to  court,  whUe  county  poli- 
ticians who  said  they  are  powerless  to  stop 
the  trend  are  considering  going  to  the  state 
legislature  for  special  tax  breaks  for  apart- 
ment owners. 
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The  condominium  craze  that  has  swept 
Washington  and  its  suburbs  in  recent  years 
has  created  a  serious  housing  problem  in 
many  communities,  as  elderly  ana  moder- 
ate-income tenants  find  themselves  forced 
out  of  their  apartments.  Maryland.  Mont- 
gomery County  In  particular,  has  enacted 
legislation  to  protect  tenants.  But  in  Virgin- 
ia the  power  of  local  government  is  limited, 
and  relatively  few  restrictions  are  placed  on 
condominium  developers.  In  Arlington, 
which  has  so  far  lost  20  percent  of  its  rental 
stock  to  condos,  the  new  higher  assessments 
come  at  a  particularly  difficult  time. 

"It's  causing  a  serious  problem,"  said 
County  Board  Chairman  Stephen  DetwUer. 
"It  can  only  encourage  landlords  to  sell  to 
condo  converters.  It  may  not  be  the  only 
factor,  but  it  Is  one  more  contributing 
factor." 

"We  feel  that  those  projects  that  wish  to 
continue  renting  are  being  penalized."  said 
Elliott  Burka,  manager  of  the  Fillmore  Gar- 
dens, where  the  assessed  value  Jumped  from 
$7.9  million  to  $11.2  million. 

"They  either  have  to  pass  it  on  to  the  ten- 
ants and  raise  rents  or  convert,"  said  Hugh 
Cregger,  attorney  for  the  Fillmore.  "It's 
Catch-22." 

The  sudden  assessment  increases  came 
about  this  year  after  the  Arlington  assessor 
began  to  appraise  apartment  complexes  on 
the  basis  of  prices  paid  in  recent  years  for 
buildings  bought  for  condominium  conver- 
sion. The  traditional  method  of  valuing 
rental  property  relies  on  the  income  pro- 
duced by  rents. 

By  relying  on  recent  sales  data,  the  asses- 
sor's office  insisted  it  is  conforming  to  a 
state  law  requiring  that  property  be  as- 
sessed according  to  its  "highest  and  best 
use."  And  if  a  market  is  created  that  direct- 
ly tests  the  value  of  a  property— such  as  a 
concentration  of  building  sales  for  condo- 
minium conversions— then  the  assessor  Is 
obligated  to  follow  the  market  trends.  The 
apartment  assessments  are  based  en  the 
market  value  of  a  comparable  building 
about  to  be  sold  to  a  condominium  develop- 
er. 

So  far,  the  phenomenon  of  skyrocketing 
Increases  in  apartment  values  is  limited  to 
Arlington.  Other  assessors  in  Washington 
and  its  suburbs  said  they  still  rely  on  the 
income-producing  method  of  calculating  the 
value  of  rental  apartments.  "It's  our  policy 
to  value  on  current  zoning  and  use,  not 
what  it  could  be."  said  Robert  L.  Rudnik. 
state  supervisor  of  assessments  in  Montgom- 
ery County. 

But  several  assessors  said  they  might  be 
forced  to  appraise  apartments  by  compara- 
ble sales  if  their  communities  experience 
the  same  rush  of  condomlnliup  conversions 
seen  in  Arlington.  "If  apartment  buildings 
in  my  region  are  being  gobbled  up  for  con- 
dominiums, then  that's  going  to  be  my 
market."  said  Pred  Byrne,  senior  appraiser 
in  the  Alexandria  assessor's  office,  where  al- 
ready some  smaller  apartment  buildings  are 
valued  according  to  recent  sales. 

"It's  a  disastrous  course  to  take,"  said 
John  O'Neill,  vice  president  of  the  local 
Apartment  and  Office  Building  Association. 
"What  [the  Arlington  assessor]  has  done  is 
open  the  door,  and  sooner  or  later  all  asses- 
sors are  going  to  pass  through  the  same 
door." 

Attorneys  for  the  landlords  oppose  Arling- 
ton's approach,  arguing  that  rental  proper- 
ties are  not  actually  comparable  to  buildings 
sold  for  condominium  conversion.  They 
point  out  that  not  all  apartments  are  legally 
or  economically  ready  for  conversion. 
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"In  treating  every  apartment  houae  as  a 
condo  [the  aaaeMorl,  is  forgetting  that  if  ev- 
eryone of  these  properties  came  on  the 
market  at  the  same  time  then  you  couldn't 
get  any  price  for  them  at  all,"  said  GUbert 
Hatan,  Jr.,  attorney  for  Charles  E.  Smith,  the 
developer  of  Crystal  City  and  a  major  Ar- 
lington landowner  who  is  appealing  the  new 
■iiiiiimiii  nil  on  seven  large  bulldlnga. 

But  the  more  serious  question— apparent- 
ly out  of  the  hands  of  asMsaon  and  local 
government— is  the  question  of  penal  tihig 
landlords  who  tiave  not  converted  their 
buildings  to  condominiums,  particularly 
those  who  now  provide  the  remaining  mod- 
erate-income apartments. 

"This  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  Just 
the  thing  that  a  government  oughtn't  to  en- 
courage," Hahn  said,  "If  people  have  to  pay 
real  estate  taxes  as  though  they  were  OKido- 
mlnlimis,  then  there's  a  tendency  to  say, 
'Pine,  let's  make  them  condominiums.' " 

For  most  of  the  landlords  hit  by  high  aa- 
sessments,  the  actual  dollar  increaae  in  the 
tax  bUl  this  year  Is  low.  cushioned  In  part  by 
a  drop  this  year  in  the  county  tax  rate  from 
$1.12  to  $.96  per  $100  valuaUon. 

For  tenants,  the  higher  tax  bills  have 
meant  only  small  rent  increases.  For  exam- 
ple, the  higher  taxes  were  responsible  for 
about  $3.10  of  an  average  $50  rent  increaae 
at  the  1,318-unlt  Barcroft  ^jartmenta.  ac- 
cording to  the  tax  assessor's  calculations. 
Although  Barcroft  president  Thomas  De- 
Lashmutt  said  the  added  tax  burden  will 
not  be  the  deciding  factor  on  the  future  of 
the  complex,  it  doesn't  help. 

"I  understand  the  assessor's  position. 
They're  Just  following  the  law, "  said  De- 
Lashmutt,  "but  what  concerns  me  is  what 
happens  next  year— when  they  look  at  the 
prices  apartments  are  going  for  this  year." 

The  dilemma  posed  by  taxing  rental 
apartments  at  condominium  pricea  is  com- 
parable to  the  problem  of  taxing  farmland 
around  high  development  areas.  In  the 
early  1970b,  Virginia  and  other  states  moved 
to  protect  farmland  from  higher  snnras 
ments  by  allowing  farmers  to  pay  lover 
taxes,  provided  they  agreed  not  to  develop 
the  land. 

Arlington  Is  not  looking  at  similar  reme- 
dies for  apartments  that  agree  to  stay  in  the 
rental  market.  "We  all  recognize  that 
garden  apartments  are  facing  a  squeece." 
said  County  board  member  John  Mllliken. 
"We  would  like  to  find  any  way  we  can  to 
encourage  their  retention  as  garden  apart- 
ments." 

"We  have  a  community  goal  of  preserving 
moderate-income  housing,"  said  County 
Board  member  Ellen  Boxman.  "That  has  to 
be  highest  on  our  list."* 


GARY  HTMEL 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  16.  1981 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Congresswoman  Boggs  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  House's 
most  dedicated  and  effective  staff 
members,  Gary  Hymel. 

Keeping  the  wheels  of  Government 
oiled,  and  maintaining  the  steady  and 
predictable  flow  of  legislation  Is  a  task 
virtually  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one 
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single  individual.  Having  said  that,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  Gary  came 
very  close  indeed  to  accomplishing  this 
in  his  many  years  of  service.  As  a  key 
member  of  the  majority  whip's  office, 
the  majority  leader's  office  and  finally 
the  Speaker's  office,  Gary  Hymel  dem- 
onstrated an  uncanny  ability  to  make 
this  institution  run  "relatively" 
smoothly.  It  was  with  regret  that  we 
heard  of  his  decision  to  leave  the  Hill. 
Nevertheless,  I  join  my  many  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Gary  well.« 


IN    MEMORY    OF    FORMER    CON- 
GRESSWOMAN  CATHERINE 

NORRELL 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

or  LOtTISIAIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  join  the  numbers  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  truly  remarkable  life  of 
Catherine  Dorris  Norrell. 

It  was  in  her  capacity  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Cultural 
Affairs  under  President  Kennedy  that 
my  wife,  Cathy,  and  I  first  had  the 
pleasiu-e  of  meeting  Catherine  Norrell. 
It  was  a  privilege  and  a  delight  to 
know  her.  The  gift  for  valuing  others 
nms  in  the  NorreU  family,  and  our 
friendship  with  Catherine's  daughter, 
Judy,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  has 
grown  stronger  over  time. 

What  a  bouquet  of  talents  Catherine 
Norrell  was.  It  is  inspiring  just  to  look 
over  the  long  list  of  her  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  not  only  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas, 
she  was  a  musician,  a  teacher,  a  col- 
lege administrator,  and  a  high-ranking 
official  of  the  State  Department.  She 
was  a  past  Worthy  Grand  Matron  of 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  a  member  of  the  Honolulu 
board  of  directors  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  She  was  active  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  Women's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club,  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club,  the  Foreign 
Service  Officers  Association,  the 
Democratic  Wives  Forum,  the  Former 
Members  of  Congress  Club,  the  Sorop- 
timist  Club,  and  was  president,  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death,  of  the 
Congressional  Club. 

William  Frank  Norrell  was  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas 
from  1939  to  his  death  in  February 
1961.  During  this  22-year  period,  Cath- 
erine served  in  her  husband's  office  as 
his  staff  assistant.  When  a  special 
election  was  called  after  his  death, 
Catherine  NorreU 's  exi>erience,  enthu- 
siasm, and  capabilities  won  her  the 
right  to  sit  in  her  husband's  seat  in 
Congress  by  a  hands-down,  2-to-l 
margin  of  votes. 

Congresswoman  NorreU  put  herself 
soUdly  behind  the  equal  rights  amend- 
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ment  by  becoming  one  of  its  earUest 
cosponsors.  She  also  served  on  the 
House  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Committee. 

She  decided  not  to  seek  reelection  in 
1962.  The  House's  loss  was  President 
Kennedy's  gain,  for  in  1963  he  ap- 
pointed her  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs.  The 
country  she  loved  would  continue  to 
benefit  from  Catherine  NorreU 's 
unique  combination  of  gifts. 

In  1969  she  retired  as  director  of  the 
State  Department  Reception  in  Hono- 
lulu, a  post  she  had  been  appointed  to 
by  President  Johnson.  WhUe  there, 
she  gained  another  distinction  by 
being  elected  the  first  woman  deacon 
in  the  Baptist  Church  in  Hawaii.  The 
last  portion  of  her  rich  working  life 
was  devoted  to  chairing  the  music  de- 
partment at  Arkansas  A.  &  M.  CoUege. 

Catherine  NorreU's  long  and  illustri- 
ous life  could  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
of  us,  men  and  women.  When  someone 
we  love  and  admire  dies,  as  Thornton 
WUder  has  written,  the  highest  tribute 
we  can  by  them  "is  not  grief  but  grati- 
tude."* 


INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OP  WKST  vmcimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, we  witnessed  another  episode  in 
what  seems  to  be  the  never-ending 
game  of  economnic  hot  potato,  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volker  said,  that  high  interest  rates 
have  stayed  at  near  record  levels  be- 
cause the  financial  markets  are  react- 
ing to  the  harsh  reality  of  continuing 
inflation  and  large  Federal  budget 
deficits. 

WhUe  the  wizards  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  Reagan  administration  take 
turns  at  blaming  each  other  for  this 
current  economic  crisis,  every  segment 
of  American  society  is  facing  hard- 
ships due  to  the  pressures  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year, 
over  10,000  businesses  have  failed  and 
closed  their  doors,  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry has  shown  few  signs  of  recov- 
ery, and  activity  in  the  housing  indus- 
try is  far  below  normal. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  business 
community  foresees  problems  for  the 
Reagan  economic  program,  because 
their  share  to  the  Federal  revenue 
base  is  declining. 

In  1950,  30.5  percent  of  Federal  reve- 
nue came  from  corporate  income 
taxes.  It  fell  to  16  percent  in  1970,  and 
12.4  percent  this  year.  By  1986,  it  wiU 
drop  to  8.1  percent,  due  to  the  admin- 
istration's tax  cut  plan. 

The  promises  of  lower  inflation, 
higher  defense  spending,  and  reduced 
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taxes  do  not  equal  economic  prosperi- 
ty, instead  they  equal  high  interest 
rates  and  further  economic  hardship 
for  the  American  people. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  busi- 
ness community  to  stop  this  game  of 
economic  hot  potato.  The  American 
people  will  not  be  fooled  by  this  ploy, 
and  they  are  seeing  proof  that  the 
arithmetic  of  Reaganomics  just  does 
not  add  up.« 


ROLE  OP  GOVERNMENT  IN 
SOCIETY 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OPXLLHIOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  received  the  foUowing  letter 
from  the  Reverend  Jerry  L.  Klug, 
pastor  of  Grace  Lutheran  Church. 
Paris,  111.  At  a  time  of  controversy  over 
budget  cuts  and  the  role  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  society,  his  com- 
ments cut  through  the  rhetoric  and 
express  what  I  have  found  to  be  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Illinois'  22d  Congressional 
District  (and,  I  suspect,  most  Ameri- 
cans). 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  turn  a 
moment  from  the  professional  pres- 
sure groups  and  special  interest  lob- 
bies to  listen  to  a  man  who  speaks  for 
miUions: 

ORACK  LtlTHKRAIf  CHURCH, 

/•am.  m.,  July  13, 1981. 

Dear  CoNGRESsnAif  Crane:  For  a  long  time 
1  have  felt  that  the  debate  over  cutting  the 
budget  versus  a  responsible  social  program 
is  futile.  It  has  become  obvious  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  free  government  programs. 
What  I  mean  is  that  people  quite  naturally 
feel  that  government  grants  to  help  with 
local  projects,  and  government  aid  for  the 
needy  are  funds  which  reduce  the  amount 
we  would  have  to  spend  on  a  local  level.  The 
truth  Is  that  when  our  tax  money  goes  from 
the  local  to  the  federal  through  the  levels 
of  government  and  back  to  the  local  it  costs 
us  more  than  we  can  afford  for  the  free  pro- 
gram. 

May  I  suggest  that  some  thought  be  given 
to  establishing  local  government  units  (per- 
haps by  counties)  to  take  over  whatever  fed- 
eral programs  that  would  be  feasible.  In- 
stead of  a  tax  cut,  allow  us  to  send  a  portion 
of  our  taxes  directly  to  the  local  unit. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  would  be 
the  continuation  of  needed  social  programs 
with  less  framework,  more  flexibility,  and 
less  abuse.  The  result  would  be  less  cost.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  "free"  federal  aid,  but 
we  can  afford  to  do  these  Jobs  ourselves. 
More  responsibility  will  make  better  citi- 
zens. 

Thank  you, 

JntRT  L.  Klvg.* 
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AMERICAN  LIBERALS  CAN  TAKE 
CREDIT  FOR  ELIMINATION  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  NICARA- 
GUA 


JMI 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  weU  remember  the  criticism 
launched  at  the  Somoza  government 
in  Nicaragua  by  some  of  my  liberal 
friends  in  this  body.  Those  critical 
voices  are  strangely  silent  now  that 
the  Marxist  Sandinistas  have  seized 
control  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. Have  aU  of  those  himian  rights 
violations  ceased  since  the  Marxist 
takeover?  Does  freedom  now  reign  in 
Nicaragua?  Hardly. 

My  good  friend,  columnist  M.  Stan- 
ton Evans,  brings  us  up  to  date  on  the 
hujnan  rights  situation  in  Nicaragua 
in  an  exceUent  article  published  last 
week  in  the  national  conservative 
weekly  Human  Events.  He  recalls 
those  days  during  the  administration 
of  President  Carter  when  Uberal  lead- 
ers in  this  Congress  were  fighting  re- 
lentlessly to  hand  over  $75  miUion  in 
American  tax  doUars  to  the  new  Marx- 
ist regime.  I  can  remember  those  days, 
too.  I  was  one  of  those  Members— a 
minority  at  that  time— who  opposed 
that  emergency  aid.  I  did  not  believe, 
nor  do  I  believe  today,  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  should  be  forced  to  sub- 
sidize Marxist  dictatorships.  Mr.  Evans 
writes: 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  we  now  know 
the  Sandinistas  were  systematically  slaugh- 
tering prisoners,  extinguishing  freedom  of 
the  press,  setting  up  brainwashing  centers 
manned  by  Cubans,  and  locking  up  thou- 
sands uf  political  opponents.  That  all  of  this 
occurred  is  now  denied  by  virtually  no  one. 
including  Karen  de  Young  of  the  Post— by 
all  odds  the  Sandinistas'  chief  promoter  in 
the  major  media. 

Mr.  Evans  points  out  that  systematic 
violations  of  human  rights  continue  to 
occur  in  Nicaragua  and  that  Cuban 
Communist  influence  remains  very 
strong.  Since  my  Uberal  colleagues 
were  so  quick  to  point  out  the  faults  of 
the  pro-American  Somoza  government 
which  preceded  the  Sandinista  takeov- 
er, I  think  it  only  appropriate  that 
they  take  the  time  to  read  Mr.  Evans' 
excellent  article. 

The  article  follows: 

(FrtHn  Human  Events,  Sept.  12. 1981] 

Sandimistas  Destroy  "Rights"  in 

Nicaragua 

(By  M.  Stanton  E^rans) 

Whatever  happened  to  "human  rights"  in 
Nicaragua? 

In  the  days  of  Anastasio  Somoza,  there 
was  a  continuing  uproar  in  the  American 
government  and  media  about  his  asserted 
violations  of  basic  liberties.  Because  of  this 
alleged  repression,  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion cut  off  aid  to  the  regime,  making  no 
concessions  for  the  fact  that  it  was  fighting 
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tooth  and  nail  against  a  Castro-supported 
Marxist  revolution. 

Thanks  largely  to  that  cutoff,  the  Marx- 
ists came  to  power,  installing  the  present 
Sandinista  government.  And,  immediately, 
the  subject  of  "human  rights "  in  Nicaragua 
was  no  longer  fashionable.  The  Washington 
Post  and  others  who  had  backed  the  Sandi- 
nista takeover  told  us  "democracy"  was 
being  restored  in  Nicaragua,  while  the 
Carter  Administration  and  its  congressional 
supporters  moved  to  give  the  Sandinistas 
$75  million  of  U.S.  money. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  we  now  know, 
the  Sandinistas  were  systematically  slaugh- 
tering prisoners,  extinguishing  freedom  of 
the  press,  setting  up  brainwashing  centers 
manned  by  Cubans,  and  locking  up  thou- 
sands of  political  opponents.  That  all  of  this 
occurred  is  now  denied  by  virtually  no  one, 
including  Karen  de  Young  of  the  Post— by 
all  odds  the  Sandinistas'  chief  promoter  in 
the  major  media. 

In  a  recent  write-up  of  an  OAS  report  on 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua,  Miss  de  Young 
was  compelled  to  note  the  organization's 
finding  of  "simunary  executions"  by  the 
Sandinistas,  though  burying  this  deep  in 
her  story  and  otherwise  trying  to  downplay 
its  meaning.  Her  lead  managed  to  attribute 
"summary  executions"  not  to  the  incvun- 
bent  Sandinistas  but  to  the  departed 
Somoza,  and  she  hastened  to  alibi  the  San- 
dinistas' killing  with  OAS  assertion  that 
they  occurred  in  a  period  of  turmoU  when 
the  government  wasn't  to  be  held  accounta- 
ble. 

Miss  de  Young  would  have  us  believe  the 
Sandinista  violations  weren't  too  bad  and 
that,  if  they  were,  have  gotten  better.  Other 
authorities,  including  former  officials  of  the 
Sandinista  government,  have  a  different 
version.  One  such  is  Jose  Francisco  Car- 
denal,  former  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Legislative  Council  under  the  revolutionary 
government.  He  escaped  from  Nicaragua 
last  year  because,  he  says,  he  could  no 
longer  stomach  the  openly  communistic 
nature  of  the  regime,  its  suppression  of 
press  freedom,  or  its  denial  of  basic  human 
rights.  (See  Mr.  Cardenal's  comments  in  the 
August  29  Human  Events.) 

Contrary  to  the  view  that  killings  and  re- 
pression were  mere  aberrations  in  the  San- 
dinista past  and  that  things  nowadays  have 
greatly  Improved,  Cardenal  charges  that 
torture,  imprisonment  and  political  lulling 
in  Nicaragua  continue  unabated.  At  a  recent 
seminar  sponsored  on  Capitol  Hill  by  the 
CoimcU  on  Inter- American  Security,  he 
stated  that  more  than  100  political  prison- 
ers were  slaughtered  in  Nicaragua  as  recent- 
ly as  this  June,  and  that  the  killers  were 
publicly  lauded  by  the  commmander  of  the 
army. 

Similar  testimony  has  come  from  Nevardo 
Arguello.  another  former  Sandinista  offical 
who  served  in  the  Nicaraguan  Department 
of  Justice  and  escaped  from  the  country  in 
February.  He  told  the  CIS  publication  West 
Watch  that  torture  is  widely  practiced  in 
Nicaraguan  prisons,  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners,  that  the  coun- 
try has  become  a  Communist  despotism  nm 
by  the  agents  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Asked  if  there  were  torture  under  the 
Sandinistas,  Arguello  answered: 

"Torture?  Yes,  there  is  torture.  The 
Human  Rights  Commission  verified  the 
practice  of  torture  in  Nicaragua,  and  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  it.  Torture  takes 
place  in  camps  and  In  prisons.  I  talked  to 
many  prisoners,  because  one  of  my  duties  at 
the  ministry  was  to  visit  prisons.  I  have  wit- 
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nessed  torture,  but  I  will  not  mention  the 
names  of  persons  who  were  tortured,  be- 
cause it  might  cause  the  authorities  to 
abuse  them  even  more." 

"Repression  and  torture"  have  also  been 
charged  to  the  Sandinista  account  by  Jose 
Esteban  Gonzalez,  who  heads  the  Nicara- 
guan Commission  on  Human  Rights  re- 
ferred to  by  Arguello.  Gonzalez  says  there 
are  8,000  political  prisoners  in  the  country, 
800  people  who  have  disappeared,  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  killing  and  torture.  He  dis- 
putes the  Sandinista  alibi  that  the  execu- 
tions occurred  because  of  postrevolutionary 
turmoil.  "These  executions  were  not  a  prod- 
uct of  popular  fury,"  he  said,  "but  rather 
were  carried  out  In  prisons  whose  chiefs  are 
perfectly  identifiable." 

For  making  these  statements,  Gonzalez 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment and  released  only  after  he  allegedly 
signed  a  letter  retracting  the  charges  and 
"recognizing  his  errors."  (Gonzalez,  howev- 
er, denies  that  he  has  retracted  anything.) 
From  all  of  which  it  would  appear  that 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua  are  a  little  less 
secure  today  under  the  Sandinistas  than 
Miss  de  Young  and  others  of  her  ilk  would 
have  us  think.* 


NEED  FOR  NURSES 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

opkartlaho 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKUL£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  national  indicators  point 
toward  a  critical  nursing  shortage  and 
a  growing  demand  for  adequate  health 
care  services,  nurse  educators,  and 
their  coUeagues  are  striving  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  registered 
nurses  to  meet  anticipated  needs,  to 
maintain  quaUty  in  a  tight  economy, 
and  to  prepare  their  graduates  for  em- 
ployment in  increasingly  complex  and 
professionaUy  rigorous  practice  set- 
tings. 

Associate  degree  nursing  programs 
in  the  Nation's  50  States,  trusts,  and 
territories,  produce  the  largest 
number  of  new  nursing  graduates. 
This  year,  1981.  marks  the  30th  aca- 
demic year  of  associate  degree  nursing 
programs  in  the  United  States.  To  cel- 
ebrate the  event,  the  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and 
the  National  League  for  Nursing's 
CouncU  of  Associate  Degree  Programs 
have  undertaken  a  nationwide  project. 
The  project,  funded  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  W.  K.  KeUogg  Foundation, 
focuses  on  recurring  issues  which  wiU 
have  an  impact  on  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  health  care  deUvery  system.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  project  and  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  aU  associate  degree 
nurses  working  to  improve  the  deUv- 
ery of  bedside  nursing  care.* 
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SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  Saturday  marking  the  advent  of 
APTr-CIO  President  Lane  Klrkland's 
so-called  Solidarity  Day,  this  seems  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  comment  on 
the  issue  of  compulsory  union  dues 
used  for  partisan  political  purposes. 

The  news  media  reports  the  union 
has  monopolized  most  of  the  private 
chartered  buses  in  the  Northeast  to 
bring  rally  goers  into  Washington. 
Once  in  the  city,  the  marchers  will  be 
able  to  ride  free  of  charge  on  Wash- 
ington's Metro  System,  which  was 
leased  for  $65,000  by  the  AFL-CIO.  If 
the  AFL-CIO's  several  months  of 
planning  for  this  1-day  event  is  any  in- 
dication of  the  time  and  resources 
union  officials  use  to  make  their  politi- 
cal statements,  think  of  the  moneys 
they  pour  into  election  campaigns. 

No  doubt  largely  underwritten  by 
forced  union  dues,  the  September  19 
rally  is  supposed  to  demonstrate  wide- 
spread union  member  opposition  to 
the  administration's  budget— despite 
the  fact  union  rank  and  file  were 
almost  evenly  split  in  their  choice  for 
President  last  November.  Lost  amidst 
Mr.  Klrkland's  antiadmlnistration 
rhetoric  is  the  reality  that  millions  of 
the  AFL-CIO's  members  staimchly 
support  this  administration  and  its 
economic  program. 

Every  year  millions  of  American 
workers  are  forced  to  support  political 
candidates  and  causes  which  they 
might  otherwise  oppose.  They  are 
compulsory  union  members— workers 
who  would  be  fired  from  their  Jobs  if 
they  did  not  pay  forced  dues  or  fees. 
Nonetheless,  according  to  a  March 
1980,  survey  by  the  highly  respected 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  71.5  percent 
of  the  American  public,  including  64.7 
percent  of  union  members,  oppose 
forced  dues  politicking. 

Legislation  recently  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Jesse  Helms  (S.  1550) 
and  which  I  introduced  in  the  House 
(H.R.  4351)  would  respond  to  this 
mandate  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
compulsory  union  dues  for  political 
purposes.  These  bills  would  close  the 
current  loophole  In  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  which  allows  union 
officials  to  use  compulsory  dues  for 
"In-kind"  political  services  such  as 
mass  mailings,  phone  banks,  precinct 
visits,  and  get-out-the-vote  drives.  Of 
all  private  organizations  in  our  coun- 
try, only  labor  unions  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  special  privilege.  That  is 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
active  support  to  S.  1550  and  H.R. 
4351  by  cosponsoring  the  bills.  Enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  compulsory  dues  to  subsidize  union 
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officials'  pet  candidates  and  ideologi- 
cal causes  is  a  logical  step  in  respond- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  union  members 
and  the  American  public,  and  Insuring 
the  voluntary  nature  of  each  person's 
participation  in  the  political  process.* 


H.R.  3300— LEGISLA'nON  TO 
REFORM  EXISTING  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  LAWS 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

OP  MISSODRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  year  I  Introduced  H.R.  3300,  a 
bill  Intended  to  reform  some  of  the 
most  abused  aspects  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  Since  that  time  over 
160  Members  of  the  House  have 
chosen  to  join  as  cosponsors;  the 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation, 
S.  1030,  has  been  cosponsored  by  well 
over  half  the  Members  of  that  body. 

Last  week,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois inserted  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks a  memorandum  critical  of  this 
legislation,  drafted  by  two  junior  asso- 
ciates at  the  firm  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering.  The  analysis  showed  little 
comprehension  either  of  the  history  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act,  the  abuses 
which  necessitate  this  bill,  or  the  prac- 
tices at  which  it  is  aimed. 

Before  demonstrating  that  the  mem- 
orandum's criticisms  are  simply  in- 
valid, I  would  briefly  point  out  the  ac- 
tivities which  provide  the  basis.  The 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  hurriedly 
drafted  and  enacted  as  three  pieces  of 
legislation  on  two  different  dates.  It 
contains  no  small  number  of  idiosyn- 
cracies  which  have  let  it  be  used  to  op- 
press honest  and  legitimate  citizens, 
and  which  are  of  no  assistance  against 
the  real  criminal.  For  Instance,  a 
person  can  be  convicted  on  the  most 
technical  charge,  for  an  honest  mis- 
take, and  be  subject  to  5  years'  impris- 
onment, plus  convicted  felon  status.  A 
private  citizen  can  sell  a  firearm  to  a 
criminal,  but  not  to  his  brother,  with  a 
clean  record,  who  lives  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State.  Persons  may  be  prohibited 
possession  of  a  firearm  but  not  be  pro- 
hibited to  buy  it;  while  a  State  convic- 
tion on  a  felony  removes  the  right  to 
own  a  firearm,  a  full  pardon  does  not 
restore  any  such  rights. 

These  legislative  slips  have  harmed 
our  citizens  gravely.  Three  Senate 
hearings  and  one  House  hearing  have 
documented  the  severity  of  the  abuses. 
EInforcing  agents,  empowered  to 
charge  honest,  nonviolent  citizens  for 
technical  violations,  have  done  so  with 
abandon,  ignoring  the  harder  cases 
against  dangerous  felons.  Barely  10 
percent  of  Federal  gun  arrests  are  on 
charges  of  felon  in  illegal  gun  posses- 
sion, or  knowing  sale  to  a  felon.  The 
average  value  of  confiscated  guns  is 
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$116— and  'agents  have  refused  to 
return  seized  collectors'  items  even 
after  the  owner  was  found  not  guilty 
of  all  charges.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
these  abuses,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  my  bill  is  intended  to  do. 

Against  these  very  real  abuses,  so 
carefully  documented,  the  memoran- 
dum repeatedly  poses  what  law  stu- 
dents hear  described  as  "fantasy  hy- 
potheticals."  These  may  be  suited  for 
demonstrations  of  wit  and  sophestry, 
but  hold  little  weight  in  the  real 
world. 

I.  THIS  BILL  WOULD  POCUS  ENPORCEMKUT  EP- 
PORTS  ON  ILLXGAL,  NOT  LEGAL,  PIRXARM 
TRANSPKRS 

The  Gun  Control  Act's  sections  deal- 
ing with  interstate  sales  were  intended 
to  prevent  persons  from  purchasing 
firearms  across  State  lines  in  a  way 
that  circumvented  gun  laws  In  their 
State  of  residence.  All  early  drafts  of 
this  law  would  have  outlawed  such 
transfers  where  the  transfer  would 
have  broken  the  laws  of  the  purchas- 
er's place  to  residence.  All  early  drafts 
of  this  law  would  have  outlawed  such 
transfers  where  the  transfer  would 
have  broken  the  laws  of  the  purchas- 
er's place  of  residence.  This  was  a  ra- 
tional use  of  Federal  power  to  assist 
local  law  enforcement.  Very  late  in  the 
history  of  the  1968  law,  either  in  haste 
or  because  suitable  language  could  not 
be  agreed  upon,  this  was  shifted  to  a 
general  ban  on  all  purchases  from  out 
of  State— even  where  the  sale  would 
violate  no  State  law.  This  made  little 
sense;  at  most,  10  States  had  purchase 
requirements  which  could  be  circum- 
vented, yet  all  50  States  were  put 
under  the  ban.  A  hodgepodge  of  ex- 
ceptions were  provided— some  guns 
could  be  bought,  only  if  the  State  of 
sale  was  physically  contiguous  to  that 
of  purchase,  for  instance.  My  legisla- 
tion replaces  that  with  a  simple  and 
concise  rule:  No  one  may  purchase  a 
gun  from  a  resident  of  another  State 
unless  the  transfer  would  violate  nei- 
ther the  laws  of  the  State  where  the 
sale  occurs  and  those  of  the  State  In 
which  the  purchaser  resides.  If  the 
transfer  would  violate  the  laws  of 
either  the  place  of  sale  or  the  place  to 
which  the  gim  is  to  be  taken.  It  re- 
mains a  Federal  felony. 

The  memorandum  raises  two  objec- 
tions. First,  it  claims  permitting  such 
transfers  Is  unworkable  since  the 
seller  cannot  be  expected  to  know  the 
law  of  the  other  jurisdiction.  The  au- 
thors are  apparently  unaware  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to 
a  mandate  contained  In  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act,  compiles  such  laws  into  a 
volume  entitled  "Your  Guide  to  F'ire- 
arms  Laws,"  a  copy  of  which  is  provid- 
ed every  licensed  dealer  and  updated 
annually. 

Second,  the  memorandum  argues 
that  enforcement  of  bans  on  sales  to 
"prohibited  persons"  will  be  more  dif- 
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ficult.  Its  argument  here  is  not  capa- 
ble of  rational  analysis.  The  authors 
apparently  agree  that  a  dealer  making 
such  sales  could  still  be  prosecuted. 
Indeed,  H.R.  3300  would  retain  cur- 
rent provisions  of  law  here.  But  then 
they  seem  to  argue  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  prosecute  private  persons  who 
make  such  a  sale,  were  my  bill  passed, 
since  they  might  not  know  they  wer«; 
dealing  with  a  prohibited  person.  Per- 
haps the  authors  of  the  memorandum 
are  not  aware  that  it  Is  no  crime  right 
now  for  a  private  person  to  sell  to  a 
prohibited  buyer,  with  the  exception 
of  a  nonresident.  My  bill  will  insert 
such  a  prohibition  into  the  law, 
making  enforcement  of  such  a  ban 
possible  for  the  first  time.  It  cannot 
make  prosecution  of  such  sales  harder 
than  they  would  be  under  current  law, 
since  they  cannot  be  persecuted  imder 
current  law,  period. 

Additionally,  the  memorandum  ob- 
jects that  allowing  loan  of  firearms  to 
nonresidents,  "for  lawful  purposes" 
would  somehow  be  offensive.  Plainly, 
if  the  loan  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  made,  it  is  not  for 
lawful  purposes  and  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  memorandum  raises  the 
strange  image  of  "allowing  an  other- 
wise unlawful  loan  of  a  gim  to  a 
person  who  intends  to  roam  the 
streets  of  New  York  City"  for  the 
"lawful  purpose  of  protecting  himself 
and  his  fellow  citizens."  I  am  tempted 
to  respond  that  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  City,  protecting  oneself  from 
crime  seems  to  be  a  crime  in  itself  and 
thus  no  "lawful  purpose,"  could  exist 
and  that  perpetuating  laws  of  this 
type  seems  quite  agreeable  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  memorandum.  Howev- 
er, on  a  more  serious  level,  as  we  all 
know,  traveling  the  streets  of  New 
York  with  a  firearm  for  self -protection 
is  in  most  cases,  a  crime,  unless  one 
has  political  connections  enough  to 
obtain  the  permit.  Without  a  permit, 
carrying  such  would  not  be  use  "for  a 
lawful  purpose."  This  may,  incidental- 
ly, be  one  reason  New  York  has  the 
highest  robbery  rate  and  the  second 
highest  overall  violent  crime  rate  of 
American  cities  with  a  population  over 
500,000.  (The  only  city  exceeding  It  in 
overall  violence  is  Boston,  home  of  the 
Bartley-Fox  mandatory  sentence  for 
carrying  a  firearm  without  a  permit.) 

II.  THIS  BILL  WOULD  NOT  INTERPERI  WITH  ANY 
LKGITIIIATK  STATE  INTEREST  IN  CONTROLLING 
INTRASTATE  PIREARMS  ACQUISITION  AND  USE 

My  bill  would  amend  current  law  to 
provide  that  State  laws  which  prohibit 
transportation  of  a  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition through  that  State  shall  be  null 
and  void  so  long  as  the  transportation 
is  in  interstate  commerce  through 
such  State,  when  such  firearm  Is  un- 
loaded and  not  readily  accessible.  This 
is  designed  to  protect  legitimate  hun- 
ters and  sportsmen  who  occasionally 
must  pass  through  a  restrictive  gun 
law  State  in  order  to  get  to  another 
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state.  On  occasion  their  vehicles  have 
been  subjected  to  local  law,  even 
though  they  had  carefully  stored  their 
firearms  under  lock  and  key  and  such 
were  unloaded.  Against  these  very  im- 
reallstic  abuses  the  memorandum 
poses  a  horrible  hypothetical  involving 
terrorists  who  are  traveling  about  the 
countryside  with  unloaded  and  inac- 
cessible firearms.  We  might  observe  at 
the  outset  that  no  cases  of  terrorists 
traveling  about  with  unloaded,  inac- 
cessible firearms  have  come  to  light  to 
date,  nor  are  likely  to  in  the  future.  In 
the  event  that  any  such  case  should 
arise,  the  incipient  terrorists  would  be 
prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  neu- 
traUty  acts,  or  of  18  U.S.C.  924(b), 
which  provides  10  years'  imprisonment 
for  anyone  transporting  or  receiving  a 
firearm  in  interstate  commerce  with 
intent  to  commit  a  felony  or  knowl- 
edge that  it  may  be  used  for  such  a 
commission,  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  acts  which  the  group  plans. 
In  brief,  should  this  unlikely  hypo- 
thetical situation  ever  come  to  pass,  a 
State  misdemeanor  gim  charge  would 
be  the  least  worry  that  the  perpetra- 
tors would  have.  The  problem  can  be 
handled  quite  expeditiously  by  con- 
crete legislation  aimed  at  particular 
abuses  or  intent  to  abuse,  rather  than 
by  a  general  dragnet  law  which  ropes 
in  enormous  quantities  of  the  innocent 
in  the  unlikely  hope  that  some  day 
one  of  the  guilty  may  be  caught  also. 

III.  THIS  BILL  WOULD  IMCRKASB.  NOT  RXDUCX. 
PENALTIES  POR  GENUINE  GUN-USING  CRIMINALS 

This  memorandum  next  claims  that 
this  bill  would  reduce  penalties  for 
firearm  law  violators.  This  section 
most  clearly  demonstrates  the  memo- 
randum's failure  to  take  into  account 
practice  in  the  real  world.  When  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  being  de- 
bated, a  true  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  for  use  of  firearms  in  Federal 
felonies  was  at  first  proposed.  This 
would  have  prevented  the  granting  of 
probation  or  parole  to  amy  violator 
who  used  a  firemarm  in  commission  of 
a  Federal  felony.  Before  passage,  how- 
ever, the  provision  was  so  watered 
down  as  to  become  almost  totally  use- 
less. In  theory.  It  now  provides  that 
whoever  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  a 
Federal  felony  or  carries  a  firearm  un- 
lawfully during  this  commission  shall 
receive  Imprisonment  from  1  to  10 
years  on  first  offense  and  2  to  25  on 
second  offense.  But  since  the  1968  act 
only  restricts  of  the  giving  of  proba- 
tion on  second  offense  (and  even  then 
does  not  restrict  the  granting  of 
parole)  it  has  no  real  effect.  A  judge 
who  feels  that  a  serious  offense  should 
be  punished  by  6  months  imprison- 
ment would  simply  give  6-months-plus 
probation  on  the  underlying  charge, 
plus  probation  on  this  second,  sup- 
posedly mandatory,  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Under  my  bill,  whoever  uses  any 
firearm  or  destructive  device  against 
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the  person  of  another  to  commit  a 
felony  over  which  the  Federal  courts 
have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion shall  receive  1  to  10  years  for  a 
first  offense  and  2  to  25  for  a  second, 
and  imder  neither  of  these  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  probation,  suspended  sen- 
tence, parole,  or  furlough  before  com- 
pleting the  minimum.  As  an  additional 
guarantee  that  the  law  will  be  used 
only  against  genuine  hardcore  viola- 
tors who  deserve  the  prison  time  de- 
spite the  sympathy  of  the  judge,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  mandatory  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  if  the  use  of  the 
firearm  was  to  protect  his  person  or 
property  or  that  of  another  from  com- 
mission of  a  felony. 

The  memorandum  complains  initial- 
ly that  existing  law  makes  this  sen- 
tence consecutive  to  the  sentence  on 
the  underlying  charge,  whereas  this 
bill  would  permit  it  to  be  given  concur- 
rently. Presumably  the  conclusion  is 
that  this  bill  would  lessen  the  impact 
on  the  violator.  The  argument  ignores 
the  practical  consequences  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  real  world.  As  discussed 
earlier,  making  the  sentence  theoreti- 
cally consecutive  does  absolutely  noth- 
ing since  a  judge  who  decides  to  give 
probation  can  still  give  it.  Accordingly, 
the  provision  is  meaningless.  We  pro- 
vide a  genuine  mandatory  sentence  for 
firearm  misuse  in  crime,  and  whether 
it  comes  consecutively  or  concurrently 
makes  no  real  difference  in  terms  of 
its  Impact  upon  criminals. 

Next  the  memorandum  complains 
that  this  would  not  apply  to  firearm 
felonies  that  are  "not  within  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts."  This,  we  assume,  would  refer 
to  the  bill's  specification  of  felonies 
over  which  Federal  courts  "have  origi- 
nal and  exclusive  jurisdiction."  The 
writers  of  the  memorandum  apparent- 
ly have  not  examined  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  for  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  original  and  exclusive  ju- 
risdlcUon.  18  U^.C.  83231  provides 
that. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  original  Jurisdiction,  exclu- 
sive of  the  courts  of  the  states,  of  all  of- 
fenses acainst  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  of  all  Federal  offenses.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  bill  makes  no  real 
change  in  the  substance  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  law  but  only  brings  it  into 
accord  with  the  language  of  the  juris- 
dlcUonal  statute.  A  bank  robbery 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  in- 
stance, would  come  within  the  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  both  as  a  robbery  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  (18 
U.S.C.  52111)  and  as  a  robbery  of  a 
bank  (18  U.S.C.§  2113). 

The  memorandum's  final  criticism 
of  the  bill  in  this  area  is  that  the  man- 
datory sentence  would  not  apply  to 
use  of  a  firearm  in  self -protection.  In 
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particular,  the  memorandum's  draft- 
ers seem  worried  about  the  provision 
denying  its  application  to  use  in  de- 
fense of  property.  It  would  seem  that 
use  of  a  firearm  in  defense  of  property 
would  rarely  constitute  a  Federal 
felony,  but  the  drafters  of  the  memo- 
randum, with  their  traditional  ingenu- 
ity, create  the  image  of  a  hypothetical 
situation  in  which  a  person  shoots  at 
someone  stealing  his  mail. 

It  is  apparent  upon  even  a  slight  ex- 
amination that  this  would  not  come 
within  the  mandatory  sentence  in  any 
event.  The  person  stealing  the  mail  is, 
it  Is  true,  committing  a  Federal  crime; 
but  the  individual  who  fires  at  him 
violates  no  Federal  law,  as  there  are 
no  Federal  statutes  giving  special  pro- 
tection to  mail  thieves.  He  could  ac- 
cordingly be  prosecuted  under  State 
and  local  law,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances would  ever  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  mandatory  sentence  in 
any  event.* 


EXPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing,  along  with  sev- 
eral cosponsors,  legislation  requiring 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  make 
loans  available  to  piu-chasers  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products. 

Farmers  throughout  the  coimtry 
face  prospects  of  a  bin-busting  harvest 
leading  to  a  surplus  of  grain  which  is 
severely  depressing  prices.  The  best 
means  of  reducing  that  surplus  is  to 
export  it  at  a  profit  to  our  farmers. 
But,  we  face  fierce  competition  in  the 
agricultural  export  market  from  for- 
eign nations  who  provide  low-interest 
loans  for  buyers  of  the  agricultural 
products. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  in  the 
past  provided  attractive  financing  to 
purchasers  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. But,  during  the  past  administra- 
tion, the  Export-Import  Bank  was  pro- 
hibited from  making  loans  for  agricul- 
tural sales.  Loans,  however,  did  and  do 
continue  for  the  sale  of  manufactured 
products. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  require  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  make  loans  available  for 
agricultural  export  in  the  same  ratio 
that  our  agricultural  exports  bear  to 
our  total  exports.  Exceptions  to  this 
requirement  would  be  made  when  the 
bank  determines  and  reports  to  Con- 
gress that  demand  for  such  loans  is 
not  high  enough  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  ratio  required  or  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that 
the  level  of  agricultural  exports  is  or 
will  be  adequate  without  such  credit. 

Increasing  our  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts will  not  only  help  our  farmers. 
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but  wlU  also  provide  a  significant  im- 
provement in  our  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

Without  an  increased  effort  to 
export  our  farm  products,  the  farm 
economy  faces  a  disastrous  financial 
situation  because  it  has  done  its  Job 
too  well. 

We  must  reduce  the  surplus  and  the 
best  method  is  to  sell  it.  But,  to  do 
that  we  must  provide  attractive  fi- 
nancing to  potential  buyers  who  will 
turn  to  the  competition  if  the  funding 
is  not  available  from  us.  We  provide 
such  financing  to  help  our  industrial 
producers  compete  and  it  seems  only 
reasonable  that  the  same  treatment  be 
accorded  our  agricultural  producers.* 
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WATER:  AN  INCREASINGLY 
IMPORTANT  CONCERN 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  issues  that  is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  dominant  on  the  national  hori- 
zon Is  that  of  water. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  a 
speech  that  was  made  by  our  col- 
league, Wes  Watkins.  about  the  rural 
water  situation  which  I  recommend  to 
our  colleagues. 

I  am  also  inserting  a  column  I  wrote 
for  the  media  in  my  district  which 
touches  on  the  water  situation. 

We  wUl  be  hearing  a  great  deal  more 
about  water  in  the  future  and,  obvi- 
ously, one  of  those  who  is  going  to  be 
leading  the  way  in  such  endeavors  will 
be  our  colleague,  Wes  Watkins,  for 
whom  we  all  have  a  high  regard. 

The  speech  follows: 

Wis  Watkihs'  Opkning  Speech 

Thanks  very  much  Marvin,  I'm  very 
happy  to  be  here.  I  hope  I  am  among 
friends. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  serve  on  the  Agricultural  and 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee  and  also 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water. 
One  of  the  members  from  California  turned 
to  me  the  other  day  and  said,  "Tou  know 
what,  I'm  Just  going  to  give  you  a  new  nick- 
name." My  new  nickname  in  the  United 
States  Congress  Is  "The  Rural  Radical."  I 
think  we've  needed  a  rural  radical  around 
here  for  a  long  time. 

When  I  talk  about  Rural  America.  I'm 
talking  about  more  than  Just  agriculture.  As 
Marvin  knows,  my  roots  are  deep  in  agricul- 
ture. I  served  as  Oklahoma  state  president 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  FPA  is 
probably  one  of  the  big  motivating  factors 
In  my  life.  I  lost  everything  in  the  drought 
of  '56  in  Oklahoma  Including  the  peanut 
crop  I  left  In  the  field  and  some  old 
"banger"  cows  I  ended  up  selling.  But  I  still 
love  the  rural  elements  and  agriculture  so 
much  that  I  was  stupid  enough  to  go  off 
and  major  in  agriculture  in  college.  But  I  do 
love  the  climate,  surroundings  and  environ- 
ment and  I  cherish  my  upbringing  in  the 
rural  community. 


I  grew  up  in  a  little  town  with  about  300 
people.  I  live  in  Ada,  Oklahoma,  a  town  with 
about  15,000  people.  My  district  spreads 
about  300  miles  along  the  Red  River  in 
Southern  Oklahoma  from  the  Texarkana 
area  on  the  east  aU  the  way  Marvin's  house, 
which  is  right  below  Lawton  in  the  Walters- 
Randlett  area.  The  largest  town  has  about 
22,000  [>eople,  so  we  are  considerably  spread 
out  there.  The  Federal  government  consid- 
ers any  city  or  town  below  50,000  rural. 
That  makes  my  district  all  rural  and  I'm 
proud  of  it.  When  the  Legislature  began  re- 
districting  the  Congressional  districts.  I 
only  asked  them  to  do  one  thing— don't  put 
me  in  Tulsa  or  Oklahoma  City.  They  can 
spread  me  out  anywhere  else  In  the  state 
but  don't  get  me  into  those  large  cities. 

I  cherish,  as  I  mentioned,  the  rural  ele- 
ment, and  yes,  I'm  calling  attention  to  the 
cause  for  rural  people.  We've  been  second- 
class  citizens  too  long.  When  Jotui  Stein- 
beck wrote  the  book,  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  he  portrayed  my  family  In  some  re- 
spects because  four  different  times  my 
family  went  to  California  and  back  in  search 
of  Jobs  during  World  War  II.  My  mom 
worked  a  shipyard  there  and  I  cut  grapes, 
picked  cotton  and  everything  else  going  to 
California  and  coming  back.  We  finally 
came  home  and  settled  down  south  of  a 
little  community,  Bennington,  Oklahoma, 
where  I  grew  up. 

That  era  John  Steinbeck  reported  marked 
the  largest  movement  of  people  ever  record- 
ed in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  the  late 
forties  our  country,  and  probably  rightly  so. 
saw  fit  to  write  the  Marshall  Plan  to  rebuild 
the  economic  face  of  Europe.  Twenty  years 
later  our  country  saw  fit  to  write  the  mas- 
sive urban  renewal  program  to  save  the 
inner  cities  of  this  country.  The  sad  and 
tragic  thing  is  ttiat  our  country  has  never 
seen  fit  to  write  a  program  to  rebuild  rural 
America. 

We  iiave  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration today  and  I'm  happy.  I  still  re- 
member setting  the  lamp  aside  and  when  I 
flicked  on  the  first  electric  light  in  our 
house.  I  tell  my  REA  friends  that  I  should 
disown  them.  The  only  Job  I  ever  lost  was 
because  of  Rural  Electrification.  I  was  an 
ice  doodler  on  an  ice  truck  that  went  out 
through  the  country.  I  was  too  little  to 
carry  the  ice.  but  I  could  tip  it  off  and  I 
could  slide  it  to  the  back  of  the  truck. 

Then  Rural  Electric  came  to  town,  no,  not 
to  town,  came  to  the  country.  I  sold  Ice  one 
whole  summer  because  It  made  better  ice 
tea.  Then  the  last  summer  I  tried  to  sell  ice, 
people  had  that  thing  called  a  refrigerator. 
I  kid  the  Rural  Electric  people  but  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  things. 

The  second  greatest  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  rural  America  is  rural  water.  How 
many  times  have  we  seen  new  homes  sprout 
up  in  the  countryside  and  some  family 
wanting  to  live  there  or  some  elderly  couple 
wanting  to  retire  there  because  of  rural 
water.  That's  the  element  of  rural  America 
that  you've  played. 

I  was  a  home  builder  and  land  developer 
before  I  came  to  Congress.  I  buUt  mainly 
through  FmHA.  Not  by  choice,  but  because 
we  didn't  have  much  money  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  have  one  mortgage  banker  in 
my  district.  Out  of  the  25  counties  I  serve, 
we  don't  have  one  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration house  per  county  because  we  do  not 
have  Investment  capital  in  rural  America. 

I'm  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus.  I  hope  you  are  members  of  the 
Caucus.  If  not,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  today  to 
become    members    of    the    Rural    Caucus. 
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There's  less  than  4  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion living  on  farms  today.  That's  a  prob- 
lem, but  that  means  we  are  going  to  have  to 
work  tiarder  to  organize.  That's  our  busi- 
neas  coming  down  here— trying  to  organize 
the  rural  people. 

One  city  mayor  has  more  power  than  we 
do.  That's  our  problem.  We  need  to  orga- 
nize, we  need  to  speak  up  and  we  must  let 
the  people  know  that,  "Hey,  we  are  human 
beings,  too."  Congressional  Rural  Caucus 
has  about  125  members  in  it,  that's  about  20 
more  than  we  had  last  year  so  we  made  a 
tlirust  forward.  But  here's  the  potential. 

There's  around  300  members  of  Congress 
that  have  about  50  percent  of  their  people 
or  more  that  would  be  considered  rural  with 
populations  below  50,000.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  takes  218  votes  to  pass  or  defeat  a 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  House.  If  we  can 
just  make  218  of  these  Congressmen  con- 
scious of  rural  America,  we  could  have  real 
impact  on  legislation. 

I  know  some  of  you  are  wondering  if  we 
have  a  staff.  We  have  one  person  who's 
helping  on  the  staff  right  now.  Many  of  the 
Congressmen  are  chipping  in  trying  to  do  as 
much  as  possible.  We  are  having  a  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus  banquet  on  March  31st 
and  I  understand  that  several  of  you  are 
helping  buy  a  table  to  help  participate,  but 
we  have  got  to  have  more  help.  We've  got  to 
have  shoe  leather  put  down  in  this  town  if 
we  are  going  to  do  the  job  that's  got  to  be 
done. 

Prank  Tsutres  is  our  executive  director. 
He  works  hard,  but  when  you  only  have  one 
person,  ttiat's  nearly  an  impossible  task  to 
try  to  get  the  Job  done  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I'm  devoting  my  staff  as  much  as  I 
possibly  can  to  a  large  rural  segment. 

In  fact,  I'm  building  in  my  legislative  file  a 
legislative  bible,  or  a  Marshall  plan  for  rural 
America.  I  may  mention  that  a  little  later. 

Let  me  indicate  some  of  the  things  that 
we  are  trying  to  piecemeal  In  this  effort  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Rural 
Caucus  and  some  of  the  things  we  are  trying 
to  do.  Number  one  thing:  All  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  to  give  us  fairness  and 
equity.  Fairness  and  equity— that's  not 
asking  too  much.  I'm  willing  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  we  have  to  have  fairness  and 
equity. 

For  example,  take  educational  funds  for 
handlcapp>ed  children.  I  think  our  rural 
children  are  just  as  important  as  urban  chil- 
dren. But  the  rural  schools  get  only  7%  of 
the  handicap  funds  for  education.  We  de- 
serve close  to  one  third  of  it  because  one 
third  of  the  people  of  this  country  live  in 
communities  of  50,000  or  lielow.  Is  that  fair- 
ness and  equity? 

Look  at  FHA  we  mentioned  a  while  ago. 
Section  203  provides  for  single  family  hous- 
ing. We  get  less  than  10%  of  these  funds  in 
rural  America,  and  that's  insured  mortgage 
money.  It's  usually  a  very  limited  amount 
for  a  home.  Unfortunately,  with  little 
money  in  the  budget,  the  funds  in  my  dis- 
trict are  used  up  wittiin  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year. 

Also  HUD  is  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  money,  which  helps  develop 
our  community  areas  and  our  towns.  But 
only  17  percent  of  that  goes  to  cities  and 
communities  of  50,000  and  below.  Again,  we 
should  get  about  one  third  of  it.  Is  that  fair- 
ness and  equity? 

Let's  look  at  UDAG— Urban  Development 
Action  Grants.  Working  through  the  sub- 
committee I  formerly  served  on,  we  are  able 
to  get  25  percent  set  aside  for  rural  commu- 
nities. I  couldn't  get  the  33  percent  we  de- 
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serve.  Only  two  of  us  on  tliat  subcommittee 
crusaded  or  even  talked  about  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  when  we  asked  the  other  members 
to  be  fair  and  equitable,  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  step  across  just  a  little  further. 

We  receive  only  about  20  percent  of  the 
SBA  program  funds  out  in  rural  America. 
Why?  Because  many  times  in  our  communi- 
ty you  have  a  one-loan-officer  bank.  He  may 
have  someone  who  helps  him  a  little  bit  but 
when  he  leaves  the  bank,  it  may  as  well  be 
closed  for  the  day  as  far  as  loan  applications 
are  concerned.  These  loan  officers  are  not 
able  to  go  to  Oklahoma  City  six  times  to  get 
the  T's  crossed  and  the  I's  dotted  on  SBA 
loans  when  they  can  stay  home  and  make  a 
few  cattle  loans  and  a  few  car  loans,  and  put 
the  rest  of  it  in  government  bonds.  Is  that 
equity?  Is  that  fairness? 

The  EDA  program  that  I  support  was 
originally  intended  to  serve  the  rural,  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  country.  They've  re- 
vised the  minimum  standards  until  85  per- 
cent of  the  communities  in  this  country  are 
eligible  for  EDA  assistance.  I  strongly  disap- 
prove of  this  because  I  know  in  Oklahoma 
City  they  are  using  the  money  to  build  a 
Myriad  garden  when  I  can't  even  get  money 
for  a  water  and  sewer  project  in  a  town  tliat 
doesn't  even  tiave  a  manufacturing  job.  Is 
that  fairness  and  equity?  I  don't  ttiink  so. 

I'd  like  to  bring  us  to  where  we  are  today. 
Let's  look  at  the  President's  budget  this 
way.  The  President  said  twice  In  his  speech 
last  week  that  the  budget  cuts  would  be 
evenhanded  and  that's  all  I  ask,  fairness 
and  equity.  But  it's  like  the  hen  and  the  pig 
going  down  the  road  and  all  of  a  sudden 
they  are  confronted  with  a  huge,  angry, 
hungry,  lion.  The  pig  turned  to  the  hen  and 
said,  "Madam  hen,  what  should  we  do?" 
The  hen  said,  "Well,  pig,  I  think  we  should 
feed  him  some  sausage  and  eggs."  The  pig 
said,  "That's  a  good  idea,  but  that  takes  Just 
a  little  effort  from  you  and  that's  a  major 
sacrifice  from  me!"  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
let  me  say  this.  We  are  going  to  make  a 
major  sacrifice  for  rural  America.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  look  at  the  front  page  of 
The  Washington  Post  this  morning.  The 
Administration  is  looking  at  taking  another 
$2  billion  out  of  agriculture.  Most  of  it  wUl 
probably  come  out  of  Farmer's  Home  some- 
place. 

I  just  told  you  about  programs  we  are  get- 
ting in  Rural  America.  As  I  told  them  at  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  the  other  day, 
I'm  willing  to  go  along  with  most  of  the  pro- 
grams we  are  cutting,  but  there  is  virtually 
no  private  industry  in  my  area  and  in  most 
of  the  rural  areas  that  can  put  the  invest- 
ment capital  in  there  that's  necessary  to 
take  up  the  slack. 

We've  got  to  have  Farmer's  Home  type 
loan  programs  to  provide  us  the  investment 
capital.  We've  got  to  have  water  and  sewer 
programs.  Sewer  projects  and  facilities  were 
cut  from  $1.1  billion  down  to  $600  million, 
and  the  water  program  itself  was  cut  over 
half. 

So  what  do  we  do?  I'm  not  talking  about  a 
hockey  stadium  or  anything  like  that  for 
some  big  downtown  city,  I'm  talking  about 
trying  to  get  water  to  some  people  in  my  dis- 
trict who  still  don't  have  ninning  water. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  one  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  know  you  are 
very  interested  in  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, and  I  have  agreed  to  help.  This  would 
expand  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  rural  water  associations.  I  know  you  uti- 
lize these  training  funds  wisely  and  provide 
a  tremendous  assistance.  I've  got  communi- 
ties that  cannot  meet  the  EPA  clean  water 
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requirements.  More  than  50  systems  in 
Oklahoma  are  in  violation  of  the  EPA 
standards.  How  are  we  going  to  resolve 
that?  How  are  we  going  to  meet  those  stand- 
ards in  rural  America?  It's  going  to  be 
tough. 

I  was  tallcing  to  Interior  Secretary  Watt 
concerning  water  programs.  The  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  cut  water  development 
projects  back  in  rural  America,  you  know 
why?  Because  their  priority  is  on  projects 
which  affect  the  most  people— the  urban 
and  suburban  projects. 

Some  of  you  may  know  I'm  sponsoring  a 
bill  called  the  National  Water  Utilities 
Bank.  I  think  we've  got  to  tmve  such  a  pro- 
gram because  we  are  not  going  to  receive 
the  money  from  the  Federal  level.  We  have 
to  go  into  the  secondary  money  market  Just 
as  we  have  done  with  rural  electric.  The 
only  problem  is  that  Dave  Stockman  wants 
to  cut  out  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  at  a 
time  when  we  need  it  most. 

We  are  going  to  push  for  that  bill  because 
I  think  it's  an  absolute  necessity.  It  will  pro- 
vide loans  and  loan  guarantees.  Loan  guar- 
antees are  off  budget.  I  think  we  can't 
afford  to  stop  providing  things  like  electrici- 
ty, sewer  and  water  to  the  people  of  rural 
America.  If  we  are  in  much  trouble  economi- 
cally, then  I  think  we  should  cut  out  every 
program  in  the  major  cities  in  this  country. 

Rural  America  tias  a  big  role  in  America's 
economic  recovery.  People  talk  about  the 
crisis  of  this  country.  The  crisis  of  this 
country  they're  talJdng  alx>ut  is  energy. 
There's  hardly  any  energy  produced  in  the 
cities— it's  produced  in  rural  America. 
They're  talking  about  the  crisis  of  world 
hunger.  There's  no  food  produced  in  the 
cities— it's  produced  in  rural  America. 
They're  talking  about  the  water  crisis  that's 
right  around  the  comer.  There's  no  water 
impounded  in  the  major  cities,  either— the 
dams  are  in  the  country. 

Now  you  look  at  the  three  major  crises  of 
this  world.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to 
solve  them  is  in  rural  America  and  they  are 
exacting  a  big  price- from  us  to  do  it.  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  try  to  meet  those  problems. 
I  think  the  least  the  Administration  could 
give  us  is  evenhandedness,  fairness  and 
equity  in  this  program. 

Yes,  I  may  be  called  a  "Rural  Radical," 
but  I  may  be  called  a  whole  lot  worse  before 
it  is  all  over.  These  programs  are  good  for 
your  people  and  our  people  and  they  are  ab- 
solutely essential.  Marvin,  I  would  like  to 
stop  at  ttiis  point  unless  you  have  some 
questions  or  inquiries  you  would  like  to 
make. 

water:  the  IfEXT  CRISIS 

We  get  so  absorbed  in  today's  crisis  that 
we  sometimes  forget  that  there  are  some 
long-range  things  we  should  be  working  on 
more  aggressively. 

One  of  these,  which  will  bring  tremendous 
changes  for  the  better,  is  the  development 
of  an  inexpensive  process  for  converting  salt 
water  to  fresh  water. 

When  that  happens  the  deserts  of  the 
United  States  will  blossom,  as  they  will  in 
North  Africa  and  elsewhere.  And  in  trouble 
spots  like  the  Middle  East  tem{>ers  can  be 
reduced  at  least  a  little,  for  almost  lost  in  all 
of  the  other  stories  from  the  Middle  East  is 
the  reality  that  part  of  the  tensions  there 
are  caused  by  water  problems. 

We  are  headed  for  some  major  water 
problems,  particularly  in  the  West,  unless 
this  sea  water  source  is  developed.  Today's 
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bemdllnes  are  about  oil;  10  yean  from  now 
the  headlines  are  likely  to  be  about  water. 

Even  In  relatively  water-rich  Southern  D- 
linoia.  we  wiU  see  more  and  more  farms  irri- 
gating. We  have  a  few  doing  it  now.  After 
every  dry  year  we  have,  there  will  be  more 
farms  Joining  the  ranks. 

Tliere  are  four  basic  methods  of  desalting 
water,  and  the  United  States  has  put  a  total 
of  $320  million  into  one  of  these  processes 
called  distillation.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  this  process  is  too  expensive  to  be  prac- 
tical in  most  situations,  and  the  other  three 
processes  are  being  examined. 

This  year  two  demonstration  plants  for 
other  methods  will  start  in  Alamogordo. 
New  Mexico  and  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia. 
Tentatively  a  third  project  is  scheduled  for 
Loulsimnaln  1983. 

Desalting,  however,  is  not  some  vague 
thing  that  might  or  might  not  work  in  the 
future.  It  is  working  now,  but  is  too  expen- 
sive to  be  practical  in  most  situations.  There 
are  over  1500  desalting  plants  in  operation 
around  the  world.  And  that  number  will 
grow  rapidly  if  we  can  improve  the  desalting 
process. 

That  takes  research.  And  research  costs 
money,  unfortunately. 

Within  the  United  States  we  now  produce 
100  million  costly  gallons  of  fresh  water  a 
day  out  of  salt  water.  But  we  consume  many 
billions  of  gallons  of  water  each  day. 

All  nations  have  a  stake  in  making 
progress.  The  United  States  is  working  with 
Mexico  and  with  Israel  on  specific  projects. 
And  many  other  nations  are  doing  research. 

When  the  day  arrives  that  somewhere  a 
breakthrough  is  achieved  and  an  Inexpen- 
sive process  is  developed  for  converting  salt 
water  to  fresh  water,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  stories  of  this  century— yet 
it  will  probably  not  be  on  the  front  page  of 
most  newspapers. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
covered  by  water,  most  of  It  salt  water.  It  is 
a  tremendous  resource  which  some  day  will 
be  appreciated  much  more.  We  should  be 
hastening  that  day.* 


HALF  A  CENTURY 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLIMA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprsscntatives 

Thursday.  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though we  daily  stand  in  awe  of  the 
massive  fourth  estate  operation  which 
exists  in  Washington,  I  tend  to  watch 
more  carefully  and  respond  more  rap- 
idly to  the  news  I  obtain  through  that 
great  network  of  grass  roots  America 
called  the  hometown  newspaper. 

South  Carolina's  Sixth  Congression- 
al District  has  a  journalistic  fraterni- 
ty, while  not  as  massive  and  slick  as 
the  major  metropolitan  press,  com- 
pares with  the  best  when  carrying  the 
banner  of  the  First  Amendment. 

One  of  the  priorities  in  my  Washing- 
ton and  district  offices  is  to  closely 
monitor  the  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers, for  they  guard  the  front  lines  of 
life  in  rural  and  suburban  America. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  my  own 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Marlboro 
Herald-Advocate,  a  true  family-owned, 
operated,     written,     and     distributed 
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Journal.  Recently  celebrating  50  years 
of  reporting  the  news  of  Bennettsville, 
S.C..  and  the  surrounding  Marlboro 
County,  the  William  L.  Kinney  family 
was  the  object  of  an  interesting 
column  written  by  the  State  news 
editor  of  the  Florence  Morning  News, 
Thom  Anderson,  an  astute  member  of 
the  media  who  has  long  observed  life 
in  Journalism  circles  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Anderson's  article  details  the 
history  of  the  Kinney  family,  which 
passed  the  torch  of  Journalism  from 
one  generation  to  another,  while  main- 
taining the  highest  standards  of  the 
profession. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  offer  this  arti- 
cle for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress: 

Half  A  Cbmtuht 
(By  Thom  Anderson) 

It  was  just  over  50  years  ago  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  L.  Kinney  started  a  newspaper 
in  Bennettsville.  one  that  became  the 
present  Marlboro  Herald-Advocate. 

They  turned  the  paper  over  to  their  son, 
William  L.  Kinney  Jr.,  10  years  ago.  but 
they  have  remained  active  around  the 
paper,  and  they  put  out  a  special  section  of 
the  Sept.  3  issue  to  look  back  over  some 
good  years  in  BennettsviUe. 

It  was  sort  of  an  ill-timed  blow  that 
caused  Kinney  and  his  bride  to  launch  the 
Marlboro  County  Herald,  which  published 
for  the  first  time  on  Sept.  1,  1931. 

He  had  graduated  from  college  in  1925, 
and  in  1926  became  bookkeeper  of  the  Pee 
I>ee  Advocate,  a  Bennettsville  weekly.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  editor  left,  and  Kinney  took 
over  that  Job,  too.  serving  in  both  capacities. 

In  1932,  he  was  to  marry  on  June  18  in 
Ninety-Six.  The  paper  was  sold,  but  the  new 
owner  told  Kinney  he  would  be 
retained.  The  day  before  the  wedding.  Just 
before  Kinney  was  to  leave  for  the  wedding 
the  new  owner  hit  town  and  greeted  him 
with  the  news  that  he  would  not  be  needed. 

This  was  quite  a  blow,  but  the  wedding 
went  on  anyway,  and  they  went  on  a  honey- 
moon to  the  mountains  as  scheduled,  re- 
turning to  Bennettsville  on  July  1. 

He  picked  up  a  temporary  Job  helping 
close  an  estate,  and  the  two  decided  to  start 
their  own  paper.  With  $500  "reluctantly" 
loaned  to  Kinney,  they  started  the  Marl- 
boro County  Herald,  a  weekly. 

The  lead  story  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Marlboro  Herald,  dated  Sept.  1,  1931,  car- 
ried as  lead  story  an  item  about  Oov.  Irba 
Blackwood  holding  a  meeting  In  Bennetts- 
ville with  Marlboro  County  farmers  who  fa- 
vored a  possible  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

There  were  no  pictures  on  the  front,  as 
often  was  the  case  then.  Other  items  told  of 
a  team  called  the  Tigers  edging  the  Athlet- 
ics for  the  local  softball  title,  plans  to  pave 
S.C.  9  from  Bennettsville  to  U.S.  1  near 
Cheraw,  election  of  L.  L.  Gaddy  to  the  city 
council.  Tom  Lewis  selling  the  county's  first 
bale  of  cotton  for  the  year  and  F.  Gray 
Craven  being  the  first  subscriber  to  the 
Herald. 

It  was  printed  out  of  town  at  first,  and 
they  had  their  troubles,  including  a  wreck 
in  which  both  were  badly  injured,  but  by 
1937,  they  were  able  to  put  in  their  own 
printing  equipment. 

Among  the  people  who  worked  in  the  back 
shop,  Kinney  recalls,  was  Fletcher  Stubbs, 
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who  went  into  the  Army  when  war  broke 
out  and  became  the  first  Marlboro  Coimty 
serviceman  killed  in  World  War  II. 

In  1948,  the  Herald  went  to  twice  weekly 
publication. 

And  in  1951,  there  must  have  been  deli- 
cious irony  in  it  for  the  Kinneys  as  they 
bought  the  Pee  Dee  Advocate,  the  paper 
that  had  fired  Kinney  at  such  an  inoppor- 
tune time  20  years  earlier. 

They  combined  the  papers  and  continued 
twice-weekly  publication  as  the  Marlboro 
Herald-Advocate.  In  1952  they  bought  the 
McColl  Messenger. 

In  1971,  they  sold  their  interest  to  their 
son  who  still  publishes  the  Herald- Advocate, 
and  supposedly  retired,  something  Mrs. 
Kinney  calls  "the  Joke  of  the  last  10  years." 
They  are  still  around  the  paper  regularly 
doing  what  ever  is  needed. 

Kinney  looks  back  with  a  lot  of  gratitude 
and  justified  pride  at  the  development  of 
his  paper.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Association  and  the 
paper  has  won  a  lot  of  awards  over  the 
years. 

"I  trust  that  I  have  been  able  to  contrib- 
ute something  along  the  way  and  over  the 
years  that  has  made  life  better  for  someone 
who  has  been  a  reader  of  our  publications." 
Kinney  wrote.* 
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AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  HARMS 
THE  DISADVANTAGED 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

or  ramsTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sions in  this  body  of  affirmative  action 
programs,  a  topic  which  is  too  seldom 
addressed  is  the  impact  of  racial 
quotas  and  other  instnmients  of  pref- 
erential treatment  on  those  they  are 
purported  to  aid,  minorities.  I  wish  to 
insert  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Sowell.  black  economist  and 
senior  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institute, 
in  the  Record.  This  is  one  of  several 
recent  articles  by  Dr.  Sowell  in  which 
he  brings  to  bear  his  extensive  re- 
search on  minority  groups  in  America 
in  exposing  the  fallacy  that  affirma- 
tive action  programs  are  capable  of 
bringing  minorities  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  economy. 
The  article  follows: 

ArniufATivx  Action  Harms  the 

DtSAOVANTAGED 

(By  Thomas  Sowell) 

The  supreme  irony  of  "affirmative  action" 
is  that  it  demands  hard  statistical  results 
from  others  but  has  none  to  offer  itself. 
This  is  the  tenth  year  of  numerical  "goals 
and  timetables"  in  employment — quotas,  for 
those  who  prefer  plain  English.  Yet  the 
actual  results  of  a  decade  of  this  controver- 
sial program  are  seldom  mentioned. 

Before  "goals  and  timetables"  were  man- 
dated by  federal  guidelines  In  1971,  Puerto 
Rican  family  income  was  60%  of  the  nation- 
al average.  Today  It  is  50%.  Black  family 
income,  as  a  percentage  of  white  family 
income,  has  never  in  the  past  decade  ex- 


ceeded the  level  reached  in  1969.  Usually,  it 
has  beenlower. 

No  doubt  there  are  m^ny  factors  behind 
these  numbers.  But  imagine  an  employer 
with  similar  statistical  trends  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  EEOC  or  the  courts  that  it  was  all 
due  to  other  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol. Yet  that  Is  what  affirmative  action  pro- 
ponents are  reduced  to.  The  results  simply 
are  not  there  to  justify  this  bitterly  dlvlBive 
program. 

Progress  has  not  stopped  completely  for 
disadvantaged  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  But 
the  rate  of  progress  is  not  as  rapid  as  It  was 
in  the  equal  opportunity  phase  of  the  19608 
that  preceded  affirmative  action  quotas  in 
the  1970b.  Indeed,  some  proponents  of  af- 
firmative action  cite  the  slowing  down  of 
progress  as  a  reason  that  this  program  is 
needed  more  than  ever. 

There  are  economic  as  well  as  statistical 
reasons  for  considering  affirmative  action 
counterproductive.  The  Incentives  created 
by  quota  pressures  seem  to  increase  the 
demand  for  "representatives"  of  the  various 
groups  designated  by  the  government  for 
special  consideration.  But  at  the  very  same 
time,  these  pressures  make  it  more  danger- 
ous to  have  such  people  on  the  payroU. 

Their  future  pay,  promotion,  and  dis- 
charge patterns  can  easily  land  the  employ- 
er in  costly  legal  proceedings,  even  if  he 
ends  up  completely  vindicated.  But  the 
plight  of  employers  Is  not  the  central  Issue. 
The  real  problem  is  that  disadvantaged 
groups  can  be  damaged  by  the  way  employ- 
ers seek  to  protect  themselves. 

One  way  out  of  the  employer's  dilemma  Is 
to  hire  minority  applicants  who  are  suffi- 
ciently above  average  that  their  future  pay, 
promotions  and  discharge  patterns  are  un- 
likely to  be  worse  than  those  of  the  other 
employes.  But  whUe  the  demand  for  these 
unusually  well-qualified  individuals  tends  to 
be  Increased  by  affirmative  action  pressures, 
the  demand  is  decreased  for  minority  or 
female  applicants  who  are  below  average,  or 
who  do  not  have  enough  of  a  track  record 
for  an  employer  to  take  a  chance. 

Some  recently  published  data  on  black 
males  illustrates  the  point.  Between  1967 
and  1978.  the  income  of  college-educated 
black  males  rose  dramatically,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relative  to  the  income  of  college- 
educated  white  males.  In  1967,  college-edu- 
cated black  males  who  were  in  the  labor 
force  a  few  years  earned  74  percent  of  the 
annual  Income  of  their  white  counterparts. 
By  1978,  this  was  98  percent. 

But  over  exactly  the  same  span  of  time, 
black  males  with  less  education  were  falling 
further  behind  white  males  with  less  educa- 
tion. For  example,  black  males  who  were  in 
the  labor  force  a  few  years,  but  who  had 
less  than  12  years  of  schooling,  earned  79 
percent  of  the  annual  Income  of  white 
males  of  the  same  description  in  1967.  By 
1978,  that  was  down  to  89  percent. 

One  may  try  to  explain  over-all  black/ 
white  ratio  changes  by  general  economic 
conditions  in  the  1970s,  rather  than  by  af- 
firmative action.  But  it  is  hard  to  explain 
diametrically  opposite  trends  among  blacks 
this  way. 

A  more  narrowly  focused  study  of  50,000 
academics  showed  a  very  similar  pattern. 
Those  black  faculty  members  who  had  com- 
pleted their  Ph.D.s  In  highly  ranked  depart- 
ments and  who  had  published  were  earning 
more  than  whites  of  the  same  high  qualifi- 
cations. But  those  black  faculty  members 
who  had  not  yet  completed  their  doctorates 
and  had  not  yet  published  earned  less  than 
their     white     counterparts.     Again,     the 
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demand  seems  to  have  been  artificially  In- 
creased for  the  highly  qualified  black  and 
artlfically  decreased  for  the  more  average 
black  or  the  black  who  had  not  yet  made  a 
track  record. 

A  number  of  responsible  people  have  said 
off  the  record  that  they  are  reluctant  to 
take  on  risks,  with  either  minority  or  female 
applicants,  because  of  the  time  and  money 
that  can  be  lost  in  legal  proceedings  if  they 
later  have  to  be  discharged  or  even  promot- 
ed more  slowly.  One  black  woman  in  a  high 
position,  when  informed  of  this  reasoning, 
replied  that  that  was  how  she  herself  oper- 
ated in  considering  applicants.  "I  have  no 
time  to  spend  at  EEOC  or  in  the  courts," 
she  said. 

Affirmative  action  harms  disadvantaged 
groups  in  other  ways.  The  number  of  groups 
covered  by  this  program  has  successively  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  it  now  includes  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  George 
Gilder  In  his  best  seller  "Wealth  and  Pover- 
ty" estimates  the  coverage  at  70  percent  of 
the  population,  controlling  75  percent  of 
the  country's  wealth. 

This  means  that  blacks,  for  example,  are 
lost  in  a  sea  of  other  people.  Moreover  by 
requiring  employment  decisions  to  be  justi- 
fiable to  third  parties,  affirmative  action  in- 
creases the  importance  of  paper  creden- 
tials—which are  disproportionately  lacking 
among  disadvantaged  minority  individuals, 
even  when  they  are  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  the  work. 

Like  many  other  public  policies,  affirma- 
tive action  needs  to  be  judged  by  what  it  ac- 
tually does,  not  by  what  it  intends  or  hopes 
to  accomplish.  The  crucial  question  Is  what 
incentives  and  constraints  it  creates— what 
It  rewards  and  penalizes.  We  all  know  what 
road  is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

Even  the  supporters  of  affirmative  action 
seem  to  sense  Ite  bankruptcy.  They  general- 
ly steer  discussions  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  hard  facts  about  the  actual  results 
achieved.  They  talk  Instead  about  history, 
as  if  this  policy  were  going  to  be  applied  to 
the  past  instead  of  to  the  future.  They 
impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  criticize 
their  efforts.  In  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy.  In  short,  anything  to 
evade  the  grim  facts. 

Quotas  and  preferences  have  been  tried  in 
a  number  of  countries.  Nowhere  has  any 
racial  or  ethnic  group  risen  from  poverty  to 
prosi)erity  by  these  methods,  though  many 
have  done  so  by  all  sorts  of  other  methods. 
The  Chinese  in  Southeast  Asia,  Italians  In 
Argentina,  Germans  In  Brazil,  Japanese  in 
the  United  States,  and  Jews  in  various  Euro- 
pean countries  have  begun  in  poverty  and 
ended  in  affluence,  while  avoiding  politics. 
Where  preferential  treatment  has  been 
tried,  it  has  not  merely  failed  to  achieve  Ite 
object  but  has  torn  countries  apart  with  In- 
ternal strife.  India,  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and 
Guyana  are  just  some  of  the  places  where 
such  efforts  have  led  to  bloodshed  in  the 
streete. 

After  10  years,  it  is  time  to  ask  what  af- 
firmative action  has  achieved  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  what  it  has  done  to  this  coun- 
try.* 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  DECISION 
TO  REFUSE  ENTRANCE  VISAS 
TO  CUBAN  OFFICIALS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

orvntoiinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSOrrATTVIS 

Thursday.  September  17. 1981 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
pleasure  with  the  State  Department's 
decision  to  refuse  entrance  visas  to 
Cuban  officials  who  were  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Center  for  Cuban  Studies 
symposium  "The  U.S.  and  Cuba:  Pros- 
pects for  Dialogue." 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  quoted 
Fidel  Castro  attacking  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration as  "fascist."  "genocldal." 
and  "covered  in  blood."  Today  Cas- 
tro's troops  are  engaging  in  battles  in 
Angola.  Ethiopia,  and  other  countries 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  and  coun- 
terproductive to  admit  these  officials 
to  participate  in  a  pro-Cuba  propagan- 
da session  in  the  U.S.  Capital.  This 
would  have  been  the  wrong  signal  to 
send  to  Havana  and  to  those  allies  we 
expect  to  take  a  tough  stand  against 
Cuban  adventurism.  More  important- 
ly, it  would  have  been  misinterpreted 
by  many  as  a  back-door  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's most  repressive  government. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  wise  decision.* 


THE  TEDDY  GLEASON  NYSA-ILA 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  AND 
AWARDS  CEREMONY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBSEHTATIVES 

TTiursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEliCP.  Mi.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  first 
annual  Teddy  Oleason  scholarship 
program  has  this  month  named  its  re- 
cipients. A  product  of  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  and  the  New  York 
Shipping  Association,  this  program 
has  just  granted  eight  college  scholar- 
ships to  the  children  of  longshoremen 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Sal- 
vatore  AvItabUe.  John  A.  Caputo, 
Christine  Kirwan.  Lina  Liberatore. 
Thomas  A.  Moroney,  Jr.,  Hermond  E. 
Palmer.  Adrlanna  M.  Rubinic.  and 
Robin  Tavares.  My  congratulations  to 
these  outstanding  students  and  their 
families  and  it  was  indeed  an  honor  to 
participate  in  the  luncheon  and  meet 
these  outstanding  young  Americans. 

The  Joint  venture  that  made  these 
scholarships  possible  represents  an  Im- 
portant step  forward  In  labor-manage- 
ment cooperation  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. Above  all.  this  scholarship  pro- 
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gram  is  a  testimony  to  the  leadership, 
vision,  and  Imagination  of  the  man 
after  whom  it  is  named:  my  good 
friend  Teddy  Gleason.  distinguished 
president  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  He  worked 
closely  with  the  New  York  Shipping 
Association,  led  by  James  Dickman.  to 
create  the  NYSA-ILA  scholarship 
fund,  which  provides  the  wherewithal 
for  the  scholarships.  When  fully  im- 
plemented in  1984,  it  will  help  32  stu- 
dents, annually,  to  work  towso-d  their 
college  degrees.  Mr.  Gleason's  achieve- 
ment is  typical  of  his  deep  and  abiding 
commitment  to  creating  new  avenues 
of  opportunity  for  ILA  members  and 
their  children.  I  commend  the  follow- 
ing account  of  these  scholarship 
awards  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  also  want  to  praise  the 
management  association  for  their  pro- 
gressive attitude  toward  this  program. 
Port  Labor  Pchd  Awards  First  Scholar- 
SRnrs  TO  liOHGSHORXiizif  Depxkserts; 
AcTioH  BitARKs  Opkrimg  or  $128,000  Pro- 
gram TO  Aid  32  Stuukhts  AmruALLT 
A  newly  created  labor-management  fund 
that  finances  four-year  college  licholarships 
for  dependents  of  union  longshoremen  in 
the  Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  today 
announced  that  the  first  group  of  eight  stu- 
dents has  been  selected  for  its  $4,000  annual 
awards.  They  include  residents  of  Northern 
New  Jersey,  New  York  City  and  Suffolk 
County  on  Long  Island. 

The  action  by  the  Teddy  Gleason  Scholar- 
ship Program  of  the  NYSA-ILA  Scholarship 
Fund  marks  that  initial  grant  by  the  water- 
front industry  plan.  It  was  developed  under 
the  present  three-year  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  AFL-CIO  and  em- 
ployers represented  here  by  New  York  Ship- 
ping Association,  Inc.  and  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  port  industry. 

When  fully  Implemented  in  1984,  the  fund 
will  annually  assist  a  total  of  32  children  of 
ILA  members  from  the  bi-state  port  region 
in  achieving  a  college  level  education  at  a 
total  outlay  of  (128,000  with  eight  new  high 
school  graduates  becoming  eligible  for  each 
of  the  (4,000  awards  yearly. 

Announco-ment  of  the  winning  student 
candidates  was  made  jointly  by  the  two 
leading  spokesmen  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment who  helped  negotiate  the  program  In 
contract  talks  last  year.  They  are  ILA  Presi- 
dent Thomas  W.  (Teddy)  Gleason,  for 
whom  the  program  was  named,  and  James 
J.  Dickman.  President  of  the  management 
aoociation,  which  represents  ship  industry 
employers  in  the  harbor. 

The  eight  students  selected  for  the  initial 
awards  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
baaed  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  include  the 
followinr. 

Sahratore  AvltabUe.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Felix  AvlUbUe  of  155  Seeley  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. His  father  is  a  member  of  ILA  Local  1 
and  works  as  a  checker  at  the  Red  Hook 
Terminal  In  Brooklyn. 

John  A.  Caputo,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Caputo,  of  162  Hylan  Boulevard. 
Staten  Island.  Frank  Caputo  is  a  member  of 
ILA  Local  1  and  is  employed  as  a  checker  at 
Howland  Hook  Marine  Terminal  on  Staten 
Island. 

Christine  Klrwan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Klrwan  of  70  Signs  Road, 
Staten  Island.  Thomas  Klrwan  is  a  member 
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of  ILA  Local  1804-1  and  is  employed  at  the 
Consolidated  Passenger  Ship  Terminal  on 
the  North  River  in  Mtmhattan. 

Lina  Llberatore,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glacomo  Llberatore  of  2556  East  23  Street, 
Brooldyn.  Her  father  is  a  member  of  ILA 
Local  920  and  worlcs  as  a  longshoreman  at 
Howland  Hook  Marine  Terminal  on  Staten 
Island. 

Thomas  A.  Moroney,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Moroney  of  Rocky  Point, 
N.T.  The  elder  Mr.  Moroney  Is  a  member  of 
ILA  Local  1  and  is  now  retired. 

Hermond  E.  Palmer,  son  of  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Palmer  and  the  late  Herman  Palmer,  of 
1730  Clinton  Place,  Teaneck,  N.J.  His  father 
had  been  a  member  of  ILA  Local  1814  in 
Brooklyn. 

Adrianna  M.  Rublnlc,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Rublnic  of  41-42  Cpl  Kennedy 
Street,  Bayslde,  Queens,  N.Y.  Her  father  is 
a  member  of  ILA  Local  1804-1  and  is  em- 
ployed on  Pier  36,  East  River,  Manhattan. 

Robin  Tavares,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Tavares  of  1508  Vauxhall  Road, 
Union.  N.J.  John  Tavares  is  a  member  of 
ILA  Local  1235  and  is  employed  as  a  long- 
shoreman at  the  Sea-Land  Service  terminal 
in  Elizabeth. 

The  award  of  scholarships  by  a  fund  sup- 
ported by  industry  contributions  and  negoti- 
ated through  a  labor  contract  is  a  pioneer- 
ing event  in  longshore  employer-union  rela- 
tions in  the  port  here.  However,  it's  a  pro- 
gram that  is  a  likely  forerunner  for  similar 
development  in  other  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coast  harbors  in  later  years,  according  to 
labor  and  management  sources. 

Open  to  dependents  of  more  than  10,000 
ILA  members  in  the  New  York  port  area  on 
the  basis  of  academic  performance  and  apti- 
tude tests  among  other  determinations,  it  is 
available  to  qualified  applicants  who  wish  to 
continue  education  In  undergraduate,  ap- 
prentice or  training  programs  in  accredited 
colleges,  universities  and  other  institutions. 

The  union  is  the  largest  waterfront  orga- 
nization in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
members  in  the  Port  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  ILA  represents  some  40,000  long- 
shoremen in  other  ports  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  and  upwards  of  50.000  additional 
waterfront  workers  in  the  U.S.  Great  Lakes, 
eastern  Canada  and  Puerto  Rico. 

New  York  Shipping  Association  is  also  the 
largest  waterfront  management  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  represents  ap- 
proximately 135  companies  including  many 
of  the  largest  ocean  carriers  and  stevedoring 
and  marine  terminal  operating  companies  in 
the  nation. 

The  activities  of  the  union  and  NYSA  in 
the  bi-state  Port  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Involve  liandllng  by  workers  and  em- 
ployers of  more  than  24  million  tons  of  high 
value  general  cargo  yearly  through  compa- 
ny operated  facilities.  The  port  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  harbor  and  the  10.000  active 
longshoremen  in  the  work  force  here  is  the 
largest  such  group  by  far  in  any  American 
port. 

The  bi-state  port  covers  pier  areas  Brook- 
lyn. Manhattan  and  Staten  Island  within 
the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
New  Jersey  waterfront  communities  of 
Newark,  Elizabeth,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
Bayonne,  Weehawken  and  Perth  Amboy.* 
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THE  HONORABLE  MARIO 

BIAGOI  OP  NEW  YORK  RE- 
MARKS DURING  SPECIAL 
ORDER  FOR  GARY  HYMEL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  RKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  September  17. 1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  benefited  from  knowing  Gary 
Hymel.  I  rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  great  man. 
True— Gary  is  leaving  the  House— but 
what  he  leaves  behind  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  records  of  service  ever 
accumulated. 

Por  15  years,  Gary  Hymel  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  House.  He  has  worked  for  the 
office  of  the  majority  whip,  majority 
leader,  and  now  the  Speaker.  Gary  has 
made  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
by  applying  the  same  standards  to  ev- 
eryone—be cordial— be  cooperative  and 
be  fair. 

Gary  knows  this  House  as  well  as 
anyone.  His  advice  was  the  best 
around.  While  we  regret  it— we  do  un- 
derstand his  decision  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life.  However,  his  departure 
leaves  us  with  a  void  that  will  be  hard 
to  fill.  Staff  people  ofttimes  do  not  get 
the  proper  recognition  for  their  work, 
so  today  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  Gary— good  luck- 
good  health— and  thanks  for  every- 
thing.* 


September  17,  1981 


"NATIONAL     AUTO     POUCY— UN- 
PINISHED  BUSINESS"— PART  III 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
VS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
portion  of  UAW  President  Doug  Pra- 
ser's  address  to  the  Sixth  Annual 
Automotive  News  World  Congress  fo- 
cuses upon  one  possible  remedy  for 
equalizing  international  auto  trade 
policies.  E>omestic  content  laws  are  al- 
ready in  effect  in  virtually  all  other 
auto-producing  countries.  The  time 
may  have  arrived  when  we  ought  to  at 
least  air  the  pros  and  cons  of  content 
legislation  as  a  means  of  signaling  our 
resolve  toward  both  free  trade  and  fair 
trade  policies. 

FiHAL  Portion  op  UAW  Doug  Fraskr's 
Adorrss 

A  local  content  requirement  is  needed  to 
preserve  employment  and  shore  up  the  na- 
tion's sagging  Industrial  base. 

Such  content  legislation  should  require 
that,  by  1985,  auto  companies  with  yearly 
sales  in  excess  of  200,000  units  have  at  least 
75  percent  North  American  content  in  their 
fleet;  and  that  companies  with  500.000  units 


or  more  |iave  90  percent  North  American 
content  in  their  fleet. 

Local  content  requirements  tied  to  sales 
volume  should  be  phased  in  beginning  with 
the  1983  model  year.  Credit  would  be  given 
for  exports  of  parts  or  vehicles,  to  allow 
manufacturers  flexibUity  to  rationalize  pro- 
duction. 

A  "manufacturer"  for  this  purpose  should 
be  defined  by  the  locus  of  majority  control. 
For  example.  Chrysler  and  Mitsubishi 
would  be  counted  as  two  separate  compa- 
nies, since  Chrysler  does  not  control  Mitsu- 
bishi Motors. 

The  UAW  believes  that  each  company  has 
an  obligation  to  generate  employment  In 
those  countries  in  which  it  has  substantial 
sales  volume.  Sales  in  North  America  by 
VW.  Toyota.  Nissan,  and  Honda  have  long 
since  reached  a  level  at  which  full-scale  as- 
sembly can  be  efficiently  accomplished 
here. 

Indeed,  by  1980  both  Toyota  and  Nissan 
had  U.S.  sales  that  approached  Chrysler's. 

Substantial  local  content  cannot  be  imple- 
mented overnight.  But  the  timetable  carried 
out  by  Volkswagen  over  the  last  few  years 
can  serve  as  a  clear  example  for  others. 

VW  began  U.S.  production  in  1978.  Now, 
in  addition  to  its  assembly  plant  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  has  a  stamping  plant  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  a  new  multi-plant  complex  in 
Texas.  It  is  about  to  open  a  second  assembly 
plant  in  Sterling  Heights.  Michigan.  Cur- 
rently, the  North  American  contept  of  VW 
Rabbits  is  approaching  70  percent. 

Some  may  object  that  our  content  propos- 
al runs  counter  to  the  principles  of  "free 
trade."  We  have  long  recognized  the  bene- 
fits to  humanity  that  flow  from  expanded 
world  commerce.  The  vital  role  of  world 
trade  in  fueling  postwar  economic  growth  Is 
widely  known. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  tragic  lessons 
of  the  thirties,  when  a  round  robin  of  mis- 
guided beggar-thy-nelghbor  protectionist 
polices  worsened  the  Great  Depression. 

But  the  world  has  changed  a  great  deal 
since  then.  When  it  comes  to  autos,  with  the 
significant  exception,  until  recently,  of  the 
U.S.,  there  is  no  major  nation  of  the  world 
that  practices  "free  trade"  and  there  has 
not  been  for  some  time.  Every  major  nation 
bent  on  industrialization  and  economic 
growth  has  singled  out  auto  as  a  sector  to 
develop. 

Every  multinational  wishing  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  major  markets  of  the  world  has 
found  it  to  be  a  political  necessity  to  set  up 
shop  in  those  markets,  to  contribute  invest- 
ments and  employment  in  return  for  access 
to  those  markets. 

The  U.S.  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  the 
world's  leading  exception,  accepting  what- 
ever others  wish  to  sell  here  without  expect- 
ing any  contribution  to  our  depleted  econo- 
my in  return. 

If  other  nations'  policies  prevent  auto 
trade  from  becoming  a  two-way  street,  our 
country  cannot  afford  a  one-way  traffic  jam 
of  the  unemployed.  The  fact  is,  our  content 
proposal  would  not  be  significantly  disrup- 
tive of  world  commerce;  rather,  it  would 
assure  that  other  nations  trade  responsibly. 
Our  minimum  vehicle  threshold,  before 
application  of  any  content  provision,  would 
permit  foreign  automakers  who  sell  here  in 
moderate  volumes,  such  as  BMW  or  Plat,  to 
continue  to  do  so  without  interference. 

The  phase-in  period  contained  in  our  pro- 
posal would  permit  companies  to  increase 
domestic  content  in  an  orderly  and  achieva- 
ble way,  on  a  timetable  roughly  like  the  one 
VW  has  followed  voluntarily. 
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Moreover,  with  content  set  at  no  more 
than  90  percent  even  for  the  highest  volume 
sellers,  the  automakers  would  still  be  per- 
mitted a  substantial  amount  of  foreign 
sourciiur.  consumers  could  still  derive  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  further  interna- 
tionalization of  production. 

Domestic  content  requirements  are  al- 
ready part  of  two  laws  that  affect  U.S.  auto 
companies.  First,  the  Corporate  Average 
Fuel  Economy  (CAFE)  requirements  of  the 
1975  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  in- 
clude such  a  provision. 

For  CAFE  standards,  models  sold  in  the 
U.S.  with  less  than  75  percent  North  Ameri- 
can value-added  must  be  averaged  separate- 
ly from  those  with  more  than  75  percent 
content. 

This  has  served  in  the  past  to  reduce  the 
incentive  for  U.S.  auto  companies  to  ship 
more  small  cars  and  parts  here  from  their 
overseas  operations,  and  has  brought  about 
faster  domestic  conversion  to  production  of 
more  fuel-efficient  vehicles. 

Second,  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  of  1965  also  contains  a  content  provi- 
sion. It  permits  zero  tariffs  on  vehicles, 
parts,  and  materials  when  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  their  value  is  derived  from  domestic 
production. 

As  a  result  of  this  provision,  products 
merely  assembled  in  Canada  from  non- 
North  American  parts  would  be  charged  a 
tariff  when  they  enter  the  U.S.  Japan  has 
imposed  local  content  requirements  for  its 
aerospace  purchases.  As  a  condition  of  its 
purchase  of  bUlions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fighters  and  patrol  planes  from  Lockheed 
and  McDonnell  Douglas,  Japan  will  produce 
at  least  40  percent  of  their  value. 

The  Boeing  Company  has  also  reported 
that  foreign  production  has  become  widely 
required  to  make  sales  abroad.  To  help 
clinch  major  sales  to  Japanese  airlines, 
Boeing  made  guarantees  to  source  in  Japan 
15  percent  of  the  multi-bUllon  dollar  pro- 
duction value  of  their  new  767  series  sold 
worldwide. 

The  Japanese  government,  according  to 
its  official  sources,  negotiated  arrangements 
for  three  Japanese  companies  to  participate 
with  Boeing  and  provided  a  subsidy  of 
almost  (100  million. 

A  local  content  law  is  clearly  superior  to 
long  term  measures  which  simply  limit  im- 
ports. 

The  competition  among  the  world's  auto 
companies  to  provide  the  American  con- 
sumer with  a  wide  variety  of  iiuiovative 
products  built  with  the  most  efficient  tech- 
nologies available  would  be  retained.  The 
U.S.  producers  would  continue  to  be  pres- 
sured by  the  discipline  of  the  design  and  en- 
gineering innovations  of  foreign-based  man- 
ufacturers. 

Local  content  requirements  would,  howev- 
er, lead  to  increased  Investment  in  our  coun- 
try and  prevent  further  disastrous  loss  of 
jobs.  Such  jobs  would  be  not  only  in  motor 
vehicle  assembly,  but  in  the  many  firms  and 
industries  which  supply  the  auto  industry. 

Many  of  you  in  this  audience  represent 
companies  that  supply  the  auto  industry 
with  parts  and  components.  I'd  like  to  ask 
you  to  set  aside  for  a  moment  the  natural 
tendency  to  see  corporations  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  the  UAW  on  the  other. 

No  doubt  we  have  strong  disagreements 
on  certain  issues,  but  on  the  question  of 
content  legislation  I  think  we  have  a  great 
deal  in  common. 

The  idea  of  content  legislation  does  have 
support  in  both  labor  and  business  circles. 
My  union  advocates  content,  yet  so  does 
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Business  Week— hardly  a  radical  publica- 
tion. Automotive  News,  which  most  of  you 
read,  endorsed  the  idea  of  imposing  a  con- 
tent requirement  as  well. 

Today  I  began  sending  letters  to  more 
than  1.000  parts  and  supplier  companies  in 
the  auto  industry.  In  those  letters,  I'm 
asking  their  officers  to  consider  Joining  with 
us  in  the  legislative  fight  on  behalf  of  con- 
tent legislation. 

On  this  issue,  the  parts  sector  and  trade 
unions  should  liave  common  cause.  When 
General  Motors  threatens  workers  with 
statements  it  intends  to  buy  or  build  more 
components  "offshore,"  your  companies 
may  very  well  be  victims  as  well.  When  Ford 
talks  about  out-sourcing  i>arts  overseas,  it's 
your  firms  as  well  as  our  workers  who  are 
being  blackmailed. 

Content  legislation  not  only  will  address 
the  savaging  of  the  American  economy  by 
the  Japanese.  It  will  also  confront  the  ex- 
porting of  American  Jobs  and  capital  by 
General  Motors  and  Ford.  For  years,  those 
companies— whatever  their  other  sins— did 
do  what  we're  asking  of  the  Japanese. 

After  World  War  II.  Instead  of  building 
cars  in  North  America  and  shipping  them  to 
Europe,  for  example.  GM  and  Ford  pro- 
duced where  their  market  was.  They  buUt 
plants  and  produced  vehicles  in  Europe  for 
the  EHiropean  market.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  today  for  them  to 
reverse  that  policy  and  begin  producing 
more  vehicle  content  overseas  for  the  North 
American  market. 

The  UAW  has  no  intention  of  allowing 
them  to  do  so.  Nor  will  the  American  public 
tolerate  GM  or  Ford  abandoning  our  shores 
at  the  same  time  those  companies  seek  help 
from  taxpayers  and  consumers. 

Last  night  you  heard  Donald  Petersen  of 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Like  Phil  Caldwell. 
Mr.  Petersen  has  repeatedly  threatened  to 
export  our  Jobs  unless  the  UAW  reopens  the 
agreement  Ford  signed  committing  Itself 
through  next  September. 

You've  all  probably  seen  the  long  row  of 
flags  in  front  of  the  Glass  House  at  Ford 
World  Headquarters.  Now  Ford  threatens  to 
lower  the  American  flag  and  raise  the  colors 
of  countries  that  distinguish  themselves  by 
pajring  their  workers  so  little  they  can't 
afford  to  buy  the  products  they  make. 
Roger  Smith  of  GM  can't  seem  to  get 
through  a  speech  without  making  similar 
threats. 

We  have  no  intention  of  reopening  those 
agreements.  Yet.  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  UAW  fully  intends  to  approach  1982 
bargaining  in  a  responsible  manner.  We  are 
realists.  We  understand  that  bargaining 
doesn't  go  on  in  a  vacuum— you  have  to  face 
the  economic  realities  that  exist  when  you 
go  to  the  table. 

I'm  hopeful  we  can  work  out  whatever  dif- 
ferences we  have  with  the  companies,  as  we 
have  in  past  negotiations.  The  UAW  is  com- 
mitted to  new  approaches  at  the  bargaining 
table.  There  is  some  indication  that  may 
well  be  true  of  the  Big  Two  as  well. 

Yet  the  issue  before  us  today  Is  what  can 
be  done  now  to  restore  the  North  American 
industry  to  health.  There  are  a  number  of 
needed  steps,  but  content  legislation  is  most 
important.  It  addresses  both  the  failure  of 
the  Japanese  to  trade  responsibly  and  the 
threat  of  GM  and  Ford  to  out-source  irre- 
sponsibly. 

The  content  legislation  would  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  that  companies  could 
rationalize  production  on  an  international 
basis. 
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We're  not  urging  that  every  single  compo- 
nent that  goea  into  a  car  sold  here  be  built 
here.  OM,  Ford  and  other  multinationals 
could  still  have  some  large  volume  plants  in 
other  countries  which  would  produce  parts 
for  cars  sold  here.  In  fact,  under  the  legisla- 
tion we  advocate,  the  n.S.  companies  cur- 
rently would  meet  the  content  requirements 
even  though  they  currently  Import  some 
parts  and  components  for  the  domestic 
market. 

What  the  law  would  do.  basically,  would 
prevent  domestic  manufacturers  from 
laimching  major  efforts  to  significantly 
lower  domestic  content  by  exporting  North 
American  jobs.  Who  would  benefit  from 
content  legislation?  Just  about  everyone,  in 
our  view. 

Consumers  would  have  a  wide  variety  of 
vehicles  to  choose  from,  rather  than  facing 
limiU  with  restraints  or  tariffs  or  quotas. 
The  consumer  also  would  gain  in  that  Amer- 
ican automakers  would  face  the  discipline 
that  foreign  companies  provide  In  terms  of 
price,  design,  and  product  innovation. 

Obviously,  we  beUeve  workers  would  bene- 
fit. Content  legislation  means  jobs— jobs  In 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  and  Phoenix  and  At- 
lanta and  all  across  this  country. 

Not  only  would  autoworkers  benefit,  but 
so  would  steelworkers.  glass  workers,  electri- 
cal workers,  rubber  workers,  etc. 

Our  towns  and  cities  would  benefit  from 
content  legislation.  Go  to  Westmoreland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  talk  to  the  local  mer- 
chants about  Volkswagen.  The  union  wage 
VW  workers  earn  gets  spent  at  the  local 
A&P  and  the  hardware  store  and  the  coffee 
shops.  The  school  districts  benefit  from  the 
tax  base  as  do  other  units  of  government 
there. 

Parts  suppliers  would  benefit  from  con- 
tent, as  I've  noted.  Their  gains,  and  those  of 
their  workers,  would  not  be  limited  to  new 
vehicle  sales,  but  also  would  accrue  in  the 
replacement  market. 

Finally,  I  believe  OM  and  Ford  would  ben- 
efit as  well  from  content  legislation,  despite 
the  limits  it  would  impose  on  notions  they 
have  about  offshore  production.  They 
would  benefit  because  the  Nissans  and  Toy- 
otas would  have  to  compete  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  design,  efficiency,  price 
and  product  innovation,  but  not  on  who  can 
pay  their  workers  the  least. 

Currently,  Japan  Is  a  country  with  high 
productivity  in  auto,  yet  It  pays  its  auto- 
workers as  if  they  worked  in  an  industry 
with  productivity  well  below  Spain,  or  Italy. 
High  productivity  doesn't  earn  autoworkers 
decent  purchasing  power  in  Japan. 

If  labor  costs  are  the  key  factor  in  Inter- 
national competition,  the  Japanese  will 
probably  experience  in  auto  what  occurred 
In  the  shipbuilding  Industry.  Other  less  de- 
veloped countries  exist  that  are  willing  to 
exploit  their  workers  even  more. 

The  Japanese  shipbuilding  industry  has 
lost  market  share  in  a  shrinking  market  be- 
cause the  low-paying  shipyards  of  Korea 
and  Brazil  took  their  markets.  Unless  a 
work  order  can  develop  that  takes  wages  out 
of  competition  by  paying  workers  based  on 
productivity,  the  unemployment  lines  of 
Toledo  will  have  their  counterpart  in 
Tokyo,  while  they  work  overtime  In  Taipei. 
While  the  UAW  Intends  to  press  the  fight 
for  content  legislation,  we  are  hopeful  that 
representatives  of  all  these  groups  that 
would  benefit  will  join  us.  A  coalition  of 
workers,  consumers,  local  governmental  of- 
ficials, parts  and  supplier  firms,  and  even 
the  auto  companies  would  present  a  power- 
ful political  force  on  this  issue. 
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In  the  past  few  months,  my  union  has  re- 
ceived many  invitations  to  "come  to  the 
party"  from  various  companies  seeking  our 
help.  Where  it  was  justified,  we  did.  Now,  on 
an  issue  which  is  also  justified  and  which 
will  mean  increased  investment  and  job  cre- 
ation here,  we're  asking  them  to  "come  to 
the  party." 

Winning  content  legislation  will  not  be 
easy.  Nor  will  convincing  Washington  that 
we  need  a  coherent  auto  policy  based  in  part 
on  that  legislation. 

Other  elements  of  that  national  economic 
policy  should  Include  the  rejection  of  high 
interest  rates  and  monetarism;  imposition  of 
wage/price  restraints  to  slow  inflation;  tar- 
geted tax  and  capital  formation  programs: 
greater  democratization  from  the  shop  floor 
to  the  corporate  boardroom,  and  expansion 
rather  than  cutbacks  in  job  retraining  and 
relocation  programs  for  workers  and  com- 
munities affected  by  economic  dislocations. 

There  are  numerous  other  initiatives 
which  would  help  get  our  depressed  indus- 
try back  on  track.  I've  outlined  a  program 
for  you  tonight  that,  if  Implemented,  would 
mean  that  when  you  meet  next  summer  at 
this  same  World  Congress  the  auto  outlook 
would  begin  to  be  brighter. 

As  a  realist,  I  know  some  elements  of  the 
auto  policy  I've  outlined  will  not  be  em- 
braced by  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
the  Congress,  let  alone  the  automakers 
themselves. 

Winning  the  content  legislation  I've  pro- 
posed tonight  will  take  a  very  difficult  fight. 
But  it's  one  we  can  and  should  make  togeth- 
er. If  we  do,  and  if  we  succeed,  there  prob- 
ably still  will  be  problems  that  will  keep  the 
champagne  corks  from  popping  in  the  hotel 
suites  at  next  year's  Auto  News  gathering. 

But  at  least  we  all  won't  be  crying  in  our 
beer  over  the  39th  straight  month  of  de- 
pression as  all  but  those  of  you  working  for 
the  Japanese  automakers  probably  will  do 
after  the  session  tonight. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  out  my  proposals 
and  giving  them  your  consideration.* 
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picked  up  by  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  plan— the  "gold  check"  program,  a 
successor  to  the  former  old  age  security 
plan,  which  is  based  on  age  and  need.  881 
funding  comes  from  general  revenues,  not 
from  Social  Security  tax  receipts,  so  the 
strain  on  Social  Security  would  be  eased. 

The  administration's  real  target  is  people 
who  held  government  jobs  not  covered  by 
Social  Security,  and  who  managed  a  bit  of 
moonlighting  in  jobs  that  were  covered  by 
Social  Security.  Some  of  them  now  enjoy 
relatively  good  government  |>ensions  and 
also  get  $122  a  month.  Others  who  enjoy 
the  minimum  payment  are  retired,  weU-to- 
do  people  who  have  a  minimal  earnings 
record  under  Social  Security,  because  their 
Income  has  been  primarily  from  invest- 
ments; to  them,  the  $132  is  plain,  tax- 
exempt  gravy.  The  current  Washington 
slang  for  these  two  classes  is  "double-dip- 
pers and  coupon  clippers,"  and  neither  of 
them  is  a  hardship  case. 

But  for  many  Americans,  a  minimum 
Social  Security  payment  is  a  necessity.  A 
congressional  study  shows  that  some 
300,000  people,  many  of  them  widows,  need 
that  money  for  bare  subsistence.  These  in- 
clude people  who  can't  qualify  for  SSI,  in 
part  because  SSI  has  a  rigid  means  test 
which  would  exclude  a  widow  who  hap- 
pened to  have  more  than  $1,500  in  bank  de- 
posits or  other  liquid  assets.  For  these 
300,000,  who  would  "fall  between  the 
cracks"  if  the  minimum  were  removed,  Mr. 
Reagan  promises  compassionate  attention, 
and  he  should  get  solid  congressional  sup- 
port. 

The  double-dippers  and  coupon  clippers 
may  not  like  it,  but  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram was  designed  from  the  beginnnlng  to 
provide  a  modest,  minimum  amount  for 
those  who  need  it.  Saving  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  by  limiting  minimum  payments  to 
those  in  need,  would  be  one  essential  step 
toward  making  the  whole  Social  Security 
system  a  bit  more  secure.* 


MAKING  IT  MORE  SECURE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OrCALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following 
thoughtfully  written  editorial  from 
the  Ventura  County  Star  Free  Press 
on  the  difficult  minimum  social  securi- 
ty payment  issue. 

Makikg  It  Mork  Skcure 

Now  that  the  budget  and  tax  bills  are  in 
the  corral.  President  Reagan  is  attempting 
to  lasso  a  critter  with  even  more  political 
spunk:  Social  Seciulty. 

The  president's  original  proposal  was  ap- 
parently to  wipe  out  the  minimum  benefit 
of  $122  a  month— which,  being  paid  to  ev- 
eryone who  has  the  required  Social  Security 
work  record  but  did  not  earn  enough  to  be 
entitled  to  that  amount,  is  now  a  sort  of 
"floor"  figure.  The  idea  was  to  save  about  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  by  paying  each  person 
with  a  work  record  exactly  what  past  earn- 
ings entitled— even  if  it  was  less  than  $122  a 
month. 

For  people  to  whom  that  would  be  a  real 
hardship,  Mr.  Reagan  proposed  that  they  be 
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WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
developing  a  China  policy,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Reagan  administration 
take  into  account  Taiwan's  very  strate- 
gic location.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Taiwan  guards  two  of  the  most 
Important  waterways  in  Asia— the 
Taiwan  Straits  and  the  Bashi  Chan- 
nel—and that  whoever  controls 
Taiwan  controls  the  gateways  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  article,  "Taiwan's  Strategic 
Importance"  which  appeared  in  Secu- 
rity, Prof.  Chin  Sheng-pao  states  that 
in  order  to  contain  Soviet  expansion,  it 
is  imperative  that  Taiwan  remain  in 
strong  friendly  hands.  Mr.  Chin  writes 
that: 

Russia,  since  its  estrangement  with  China, 
has  been  trying  to  break  through  U.S.  encir- 
clement and.  In  turn,  encirele  Communist 
China.  The  entrenched  presence  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Pakistan  in  the  Soviet  camp,  Laos' 
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recent  severing  of  treaties  with  Peking,  and 
the  existence  of  large,  vocal  pro-Soviet 
forces  in  India  and  Iran  are  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Russia  is  succeeding  in  its  en- 
deavor. 

The  professor's  arguments  are  sup- 
ported by  such  distinguished  leaders 
as  Leonard  Unger,  the  last  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  China, 
who  wrote  that: 

A  hostile  government  on  Taiwan  could 
threaten  American  friends  and  allies  in 
North,  East,  and  Southeast  Asia.  Over  time, 
this  could  encourage  policy  shifts  In  those 
countries  contrary  to  U.S.  interests  and  di- 
minish American  Influence  in  the  area. 

At    this    time,    I    insert    Professor 
Chin's  article  in  the  Rscoro  for  my 
colleagues  to  peruse  at  their  leisure. 
Taiwan's  Strategic  Importancx 
(By  Chin  Sheng-pao) 
(Chin  Sheng-pao  received  his  LL-B.  and 
LL.M.  from  National  Cheng  CW  University. 
He  was  tdso  awarded  an  M.S.  In  area  studies 
by  the  University  of  London.  Chin,  who  spe- 
cializes in  national  security  issues,  is  pres- 
ently an  associate  professor  of  international 
politics  at  National  Cheng  Chi  University.) 

The  United  States'  decision  to  abrogate  its 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  China  and  recognize  Peking  provokes  the 
asking  of  two  questions.  One,  why  did  the 
U.S.  change  its  China  policy  after  thirty 
years;  has  Taiwan's  strategic  Importance  to 
the  U.S.  changed  so  drastically?  And  two, 
how  does  this  change  in  policy  affect  the  se- 
curity arrangements  and  strategic  balance 
in  the  Western  Pacific? 

These  two  questions  can  perhaps  best  be 
answered  by  examining  U.S.  foreign  policy 
vls-a-vis  Russia  since  WWII  and  Taiwan's 
strategic  Importance  after  the  1949  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  Mainland  China. 

George  Kennan  in  1947  published  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Sources  of  Soviet  Con- 
duct" in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly  stat- 
ing that  Russia  can  maintain  internal  stabil- 
ity only  by  external  expansion.  To  bring 
about  the  internal  collapse  or  at  least 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
the  U.S.  must  prevent  Russia  from  expand- 
ing its  sphere  of  influence. 

This  containment  policy  was  adopted  by 
Washington,  and  a  series  of  alliance  systems 
and  mutual  defense  treaties  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  to  encirele  Russia.  The  result 
was  NATO.  C:ENT0.  SEATO.  and  the 
mutual  defense  pacts  in  the  Western  Pacific 
region  with  Japan.  South  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  U.S.-ROC  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
was  not  signed  until  1954.  The  Korean  War 
brought  the  Americans  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  into  direct  conflict,  and  led  to 
Washington's  decision  to  contain  what  it 
saw  as  Peking's  aggression.  So  instead  of  re- 
vising its  China  policy  after  the  Communist 
takeover  of  the  Mainland,  Washington 
simply  expanded  its  sphere  of  encirclement 
to  include  Communist  China  as  well  as 
Russia.  By  joining  forees  with  the  National- 
ist Chinese  on  Taiwan,  the  U.S.  closed  up  its 
last  gap  In  the  island  defense  chain  in  the 
^JVcstcm  P&clfic. 

The  thinking  in  Washington  at  the  time 
was  that  Communist  Ctilna.  like  Russia, 
must  expand  externally  if  it  were  to  main- 
tain internal  sUbUlty.  Mainland  China, 
however,  was  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
Pacific,  the  west  by  the  Himalayas,  the 
south  by  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  north  by 
Russia. 
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Oeographlcal  elements  alone,  eapedaUy 
with  Taiwan  blocking  Communist  Chinese 
access  to  the  Pacific,  would  make  It  impossi- 
ble for  Peking  to  expand  east  or  westward. 
As  for  the  north  and  south,  if  the  n.8., 
armed  with  SEATO,  could  prevent  Peking 
from  expanding  into  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Communist  Chinese  would  necessarily  have 
to  turn  toward  the  north  where  they  would 
come  in  direct  conflict  with  Russia. 

In  the  1960s,  a  number  of  scholars  includ- 
ing Harvard's  John  Fairfoank  came  up  with 
another  theory.  They  felt  the  strong  nation- 
alistic feelings  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
presence  of  so  many  overseas  Chinese  there 
would  deter  Peking  from  expandng  south- 
ward, especially  If  American  military  pres- 
ence were  removed  from  the  area.  So  if  the 
UJS.  withdrew  its  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia,  Pekbig  might  feel  free  to  move  the 
bulk  of  its  southern  divisions  north  against 
Russia. 

Carrying  this  thinking  one  step  further, 
the  scholars  theorized  that  if  Washington 
joined  forces  with  Peking  in  its  fight  against 
Russia,  it  would  make  containment  of 
Russia  even  more  effective. 

This  theory  gained  much  support  in  the 
United  States,  especially  after  the  Vietnam 
debacle  in  the  late  '60s  when  the  American 
people  began  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  theory 
was  later  adopted  by  President  Nixon  and 
became  the  basis  of  his  Nixon  Doctrine. 

The  change  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  was  also 
influenced  by  the  many  new  developments 
in  weapons  technology.  As  the  U.S.  lost  its 
military  supremacy  over  Russia,  it  chose  to 
substitute  quality  for  quantity  in  its  design 
and  selection  of  wemwns  systems.  The 
belief  was  that  in  the  atomic  age.  genuine 
protection  could  be  achieved  only  by  a 
threat  of  retaliation  on  a  scale  such  that  It 
would  deter  the  enemy  from  initiating  an 
attack. 

The  introduction  of  inter-continental  bal- 
listic missiles,  surface-to-air  missUes.  and 
nuclear  submarines  made  obsolete  the  need 
to  use  Taiwan  as  a  refueling  station  for  VS. 
long-range  bombers  or  as  a  base  from  which 
UJ3.  conventional  armed  forces  could 
launch  military  support  activities. 

Thus  in  view  of  U.S.  rapprochement  with 
Peking,  which  moved  the  frontiers  of  U.S. 
enclrelement  of  Russia  up  to  Mongolia, 
Taiwan  was  no  longer  needed  to  contain 
Communist  China.  The  RCX:  as  a  result  lost 
its  strategic  significance  to  Wastiington. 

But  is  this  really  true?  Is  Taiwan  then 
strategically  unimportant? 

Oeopolltlcally  speaking,  all  one  has  to  do 
Is  look  at  a  map  to  know  this  is  not  so. 
Taiwan  forms  one  of  the  most  vital  links  in 
the  Pacific  chain  of  defense,  which 
stretches  from  South  Korea,  through 
Japan,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  to  the  Philippines. 
But  even  more  Important  is  the  iad  that 
Taiwan  guards  two  of  the  most  important 
waterways  in  Asia— the  Taiwan  Straits  and 
the  Bashi  Channel.  Whoever  controls 
Taiwan  thus  controls  the  gateways  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  extremely  significant  In  that  U.8. 
enclrelement  of  Russia  is  not  the  only  con- 
tainment system  in  Asia.  Russia,  since  its  es- 
trangement with  China  after  the  1950s,  has 
been  trying  to  break  through  U.S.  enclrele- 
ment, and  in  turn  encircle  Communist 
China.  The  entrenched  presence  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Pakistan  in  the  Soviet  camp,  Laos' 
recent  severing  of  treaties  with  Peking,  and 
the  existence  of  large,  vocal  pro-Soviet 
forces  in  India  and  Iran  are  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Russia  is  succeeding  In  its  en- 
deavor. 
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The  friendship  treaty  of  November.  IfTt, 
between  Russia  and  Vietziam  is  also  slsiiifl- 
cant  In  that  it  is  Russia's  first  major  foot- 
hold in  Southeast  Asia.  But  for  Russia  to  be 
an  effective  ally  In  this  region,  it  must  be 
able  to  deploy  its  Pacific  fleet  to  support 
Vietnam  in  the  event  of  a  crisis,  as  was  the 
case  in  February,  1979,  when  Communist 
Chinese  forces  Invaded  Vietnam. 

At  present.  Russian  control  of  the  Kurlle 
Islands  off  Japan  allows  it  to  move  its  Pacif- 
ic fleet  out  of  Vladivostok.  However,  to  get 
to  Southeast  Asia,  Vietnam  spedflcally.  It 
must  pass  through  the  Taiwan  Straits  or 
the  Bashi  Channel.  Without  access  to  these 
two  waterways,  the  Russian  fleet  would 
have  to  circle  around  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  reach  Southeast  Asia.  Russia's 
interest  In  ensuring  that  these  two  water- 
ways remain  opea  and  that  Taiwan  does  not 
fall  Into  hoetUe,  l.e.  Communist  Chinese, 
hands  Is  thus  quite  understandable. 

Taiwan's  so-called  "non-Importance"  Is 
thus  valid  only  in  terms  of  n.S.  assessment. 
And  even  this  is  true  (mly  insofar  as  Taiwan 
remains  in  friendly.  Le.  not  Russian,  banda, 
and  the  X3&.  7th  Fleet  is  allowed  to  patrol 
the  area. 

In  fact,  Washington  would  like  to  see  a  so- 
lution to  the  two-China  problem,  so  that 
the  safety  of  the  Straits  would  be  guaran- 
teed. As  long  as  Taiwan  Is  separated  from 
China,  there  is  always  a  chance  that  some- 
thing might  happen  to  alter  Taiwan's  pro- 
American  policy.  Until  a  unification  takes 
place,  Washington  will  abide  by  the  present 
status  quo. 

The  U.S.  and  Russian  conflict  In  this  area 
can  perhaps  be  explained  as  that  of  a  sea 
power  versus  a  land  power,  with  the  U.S. 
being  the  sea  power  and  Russia  the  land 
power.  For  the  U.S.  to  gain  the  upper  hand, 
it  must  move  sshore  on  to  the  A^an  conti- 
nent, thereby  tightening  the  noose  around 
Russia.  Likewise,  the  Soviets  must  break  out 
of  U.S.  enclrelement  and  move  out  to  sea. 
All  strategic  moves  made  by  these  two 
powers  are  directed  toward  attaining  theae 
ends.  They  are  like  two  go  players  trying  to 
outmaneuver  and  surround  ea^  other. 

The  VS.  in  normalizing  its  relations  with 
Peking  has  pushed  its  sphere  of  Influence 
inland  to  the  Slno-Russian  border.  Ameri- 
ca's coup,  however,  is  countered  by  the 
growing  presence  of  the  Russian  navy  not 
only  in  the  Western  Pacific,  but  also  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  Russian  reconnaissance 
planes  have  also  been  making  regular 
flights  into  the  region  since  February  this 
year.  This  is  the  first  time  In  history  that 
Russian  planes  have  ventured  this  far  south 
In  the  Pacific 

Taiwan's  importance  to  both  the  VS.  and 
Russia  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  is  situated  on 
the  rim  land,  where  the  Asian  continent 
meets  the  ocean.  The  island  is  thus  a  step- 
ping stone  from  which  the  U.S.  can  launch 
its  moves  inland,  and  conversely  where 
Russia  can  expand  out  into  the  ocean.  The 
U.S.  has  succeeded  In  moving  Inland.  Tbls  is 
why  they  consider  Taiwan  strategically  un- 
important. 

As  far  as  Communist  China,  the  third 
major  power  in  the  region.  Is  concerned. 
Taiwan  is  simply  part  of  China,  and  a  unifi- 
cation of  Taiwan  with  the  Mainland  must 
be  effected  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Peking  is  not  likely  to  contemplate  va  Im- 
mediate takeover,  however,  since  It  does  not 
at  present  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

A  successful  Invasion  would  require  a 
blitzkrieg,  which  could  be  concluded  before 
Russia  or  any  other  country  would  have 
time  to  react  or  Interfere.  Tbls  would  mean 
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not  only  a  large  enough  amphibious  force  to 
Implement  the  Invasion,  but  sUr  supremacy 
over  the  Straits  as  well.  Communist  China 
has  neither  capability  at  the  moment. 

So  unle»  they  are  assured  of  a  successful 
invasion,  and  Lf  nothing  happens  to  aggra- 
vate such  an  attack,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  status 
quo.  Taiwan,  though  not  in  their  hands,  is 
at  least  free  from  Russian  domination. 

A  Taiwan  swayed  by  Russia,  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  fear,  would  not  only  allow  the 
Russian  fleet  to  patrol  the  Chinese  Seas, 
but  might  even  close  off  the  Straits  to 
Peking.  This  last  move  would  split  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  navy  in  two— one  trapped  In 
the  South  China  Sasi.  the  other  in  the  East 
China  and  Yellow  Seas. 

The  Taiwan  issue  is  balanced  so  delicately 
now,  any  slight  or  unexpected  change  may 
malte  the  situation  explosive.  This  is  why 
Japan,  South  Korea,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Philippines  are  so  concerned 
that  the  U.S.  make  an  alternative  defense 
arrangement  with  the  ROC  so  as  to  safe- 
guard the  security  and  stability  of  the  area 
after  the  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Is  ter- 
minated. 

This  is  perhaps  also  why  Russia  till  now 
has  made  no  overtures  to  Taiwan,  for  fear 
that  any  action  it  might  take  would  set  off  a 
chain  reaction.  As  stated  by  Ralph  Clough 
in  his  book  Island  China,  one  of  the  three 
things  which  would  provoke  Peking  to  move 
ahead  its  unification  timetable  and  thus 
ignite  the  Taiwan  powder  keg  would  be  a 
move  by  Russia  to  invade  or  ally  itself  with 
the  ROC. 

A  second  possible  provocation,  according 
to  Clough,  would  be  Taiwan's  development 
of  the  nuclear  bomb.  President  Chiang, 
however,  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Na- 
tionalist government  has  no  intention  of 
doing  so. 

The  third  and  potentially  most  volatile 
circtmistance  would  be  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  Taiwan.  Peking  would  never 
abide  any  move  to  separate  Taiwan  from 
China.  As  long  as  the  government  in  Taiwan 
Insists  that  Taiwan  is  part  of  China,  and  as 
long  as  the  Mainland's  military  capabilities 
are  not  fully  developed,  the  Communist 
Chinese  will  do  nothing  to  disturb  the 
status  quo. 

If  something  does  happen  to  upeet  the 
delicate  balance  of  powers,  the  change  will 
most  probably  be  to  Russia's  advantage, 
since  the  Russians  have  the  least  to  lose. 
The  U.S.  and  Communist  China  are  unlikely 
to  make  any  moves  which  will  result  in  such 
an  advantage  for  the  Russians. 

Thus,  at  least  for  the  moment,  Taiwan 
need  not  fear  an  outright  attack.  What  it 
must  guard  against  however  is  internal  sub- 
version Instigated  by  foreign  agents.  Only  in 
this  manner  will  Peking  and  Washington 
achieve  what  they  want  without  risking 
Russian  Interference. 

As  Leonard  Unger,  the  last  American  am- 
bassador to  the  ROC,  wrote  recently  in  the 
Foreign  Policy  Quarterly,  Taiwan,  far  from 
being  strategically  insignficant, 

".  .  .  occupies  a  key  position  in  the  West- 
em  Pacific-East  Asian  security  system.  It 
lies  along  important  shipping  and  air  lanes 
that  link  Japan  and  Korea  to  their  major  oil 
and  commercial  connections  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe.  Taiwan 
in  unfriendly  hands  would  represent  a  po- 
tential threat  to  those  links.  .  .  . 

"So  even  though  U.S.  military  experts 
have  concluded  that  access  to  Taiwan  is  not 
essential  to  immediate  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests in  the  Western  Pacific,  a  hostile  govern- 
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ment  on  Taiwan  could  threaten  American 
friends  and  allies  in  North,  East,  and  South- 
east Asia.  Over  time,  this  could  encourage 
policy  shifts  in  those  countries  contrary  to 
U.S.  interests  and  diminish  American  influ- 
ence In  the  area."* 


HUD-INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OP  NORTH  CABOUMA 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSDrTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  4034,  the  HUD-in- 
dependent  agencies  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  know  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  agree- 
ments are  reached  and,  given  the  eco- 
nomic situation  we  now  face,  the  prob- 
lems of  resolving  differences  on  money 
bills  are  more  complex  than  ever.  Cer- 
tainly, all  of  us  are  happy  that  the 
conference  agreement  is  approximate- 
ly $2  billion  below  the  amount  which 
recently  passed  the  House.  As  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  pointed  out,  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  more  than  $2.5  billion  below 
the  budget  request.  The  bill  is  within 
the  allocation  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
HXJD-Independent  Agencies  based  on 
the  targets  contained  in  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution.  According 
to  the  chairman,  it  meets  the  test  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  In  es- 
sence, Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  have 
done  everything  they  could  possibly 
do  in  keeping  the  biU  within  the 
spending  limits  set  by  the  House  as 
contained  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  I  want  to  conmiend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Bolanb.  and  the  very 
able  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Green  of  New  York,  not  only  for 
doing  such  an  excellent  Job  in  bringing 
to  us  a  reasonable  compromise  with 
the  other  body,  but  for  the  expedi- 
tious way  in  which  they  have  proceed- 
ed to  get  this  appropriation  bill  to  the 
President.  This  is  the  first  appropria- 
tion bill  that  has  gone  all  the  way 
through  conference.  I  hope  it  is  adopt- 
ed so  that  the  Senate  can  move  with  it 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  the  level  of  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  in  this  conference  agreement 
for  our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  on  March  10  of  this  year  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  a  formal  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  that  veterans' 
benefits  and  services  be  reduced  by 
more  than  $800  million  in  outlays 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Drastic 
cuts  were  proposed  for  the  hospital  and 
health  care  programs  for  veterans. 
The  proposed  cuts  in  medical  accounts 
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totaled  more  than  $300  million.  Most 
of  the  cuts  would  have  involved  a  re- 
duction of  some  5,000  personnel  in  the 
hospital  and  health  care  system.  As 
Chairman  Bolano  has  said,  anyone 
who  takes  the  time  to  visit  a  VA  hospi- 
tal knows  fuU  well  the  agency  can  ill 
afford  to  take  such  cuts. 

At  the  time  the  proposed  reductions 
were  submitted  to  Congress,  veterans' 
leaders  throughout  the  country  con- 
tacted me  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  offered  an 
amendment  during  the  consideration 
of  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion to  restore  approximately  $600 
million  of  the  cuts  proposed  by  the 
President  for  veterans'  programs.  I  re- 
ceived overwhelming  support,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  committee  and.  finally,  the 
administration  agreed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  these  fimds  in  the  so-called 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  this  conference  agreement  re- 
flects generally  the  level  of  benefits 
and  services  for  veterans  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Budget  Committee  proposed  to 
the  House.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  funding  levels  contained  in  this 
agreement  will  provide  adequate  mon- 
etary benefits  to  all  veterans  and,  in 
addition,  will  assure  all  veterans,  both 
service-connected  and  nonservice-con- 
nected,  that  their  health  care  needs 
will  be  met  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
agreement  restores  $330  million  and 
5,181  staff-years  proposed  to  be  cut  by 
the  President.  It  will  provide  more 
fimds  for  veterans  to  be  treated  in 
community  nursing  homes,  a  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  very  cost  effec- 
tive. Pour  million  dollars  has  been  in- 
cluded to  implement  the  so-caUed 
Roberts'  scholarship  program,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  bring  more  skilled 
nurses  into  our  VA  hospitals.  There  is 
an  acute  nursing  shortage  throughout 
the  Nation  and  this  program,  when 
implemented,  will  allow  the  VA  to 
begin  to  recruit  more  nurses  who  will 
be  obligated  to  serve  1  year  as  a  VA 
nurse  for  each  year  he  or  she  receives 
a  scholarship  to  attend  nursing  school. 
We  expect  to  recruit  500  nurses  the 
first  year. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
excellent  bill,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
support  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  to  veto  this  bill  because 
some  officials  in  the  administration 
have  advised  him  that  the  bill  is  over 
in  outlays  from  what  the  President 
had  proposed.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
differences  between  the  administra- 
tion's estimates  and  those  given  to  the . 
Appropriations  Committee  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  but  it  is 
obvious  to  me  that  most  of  the  outlays 
we  are  talking  about  are  those  we  are 
enthusiastically  supporting  for  veter- 
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ans.  We  thought  it  had  been  agreed  to 
downtown.  I  understand  the  White 
House  now  has  indicated  that  al- 
though the  President  is  not  opposed  to 
the  amount  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment for  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices, the  restoration  of  these  fimds  for 
veterans  must  come  at  the  expense  of 
a  reduction  in  other  departments  or 
agencies.  This,  in  my  view,  places  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  an  im- 
possible situation.  I  would  agree  with 
Mr.  BoLAND  when  he  stated  that  to 
our  knowledge  neither  Mr.  Stockman 
nor  anyone  else  in  the  administration 
has  asked  us  to  offset  any  amount  for 
veterans'  benefits  and  services.  We 
thought  this  issue  was  resolved  when 
we  passed  the  so-called  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  to  the  budget  resolution, 
and  I  hope  the  administration  will  live 
with  the  agreement  that  was  reached 
at  that  time. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  loss  for  our  vet- 
erans for  the  President  to  veto  this 
bill.  If  he  should  do  so,  I  am  sure  the 
veterans  of  our  Nation  will  be  asldng 
the  administration  some  critical  ques- 
tions as  to  where  it  really  stands  on 
veterans'  programs  for  which  we  are 
told  there  is  a  strong  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  agreement.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  on  it  promptly  so  it  can 
be  submitted  to  the  President  in  order 
that  he  may  sign  it.  If  the  President 
does  veto  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  urge  the  chsurman  to  bring  it 
quickly  before  the  House  so  we  can 
consider  a  vote  to  override  such  veto.* 


BLACK  COLLEGES  PACE  SEVERE 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxmois 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  an  article  on 
the  effect  student  aid  reductions 
would  have  on  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities.  Despite  the 
President's  "safety  net"  assurances  to 
the  presidents  of  these  institutions, 
the  administration's  budget  and  legis- 
lative proposals  have  the  potential  of 
significantly  imdermining  the  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  which 
provide  access  to  college  for  low-  and 
middle-income  students.  As  the 
August  4.  1981  Journal  indicates,  any 
diminution  in  Pell  grant  assistance 
will  have  a  severe  effect  on  low-income 
black  students  attending  historically 
black  institutions  because  the  student 
is  unable  to  make  up  lost  Federal  aid 
from  other  sources,  and  the  colleges 
themselves  are  extremely  dependent 
on  the  aid  their  students  receive. 

Black  colleges  and  universities  play  a 
unique  and  important  role  within  the 
higher    education    community.    That 
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role  can  only  be  maintained  if  Federal 
student  aid,  especially  Pell  grants  and 
the  campus-based  programs,  are  not 
reduced.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  article  and  keep  it  in  mind 
when  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions bill  for  education  reaches  the 
House  floor.  Maintaining  at  least  an 
$1,800  maximum  Pell  grant  and  $2.65 
billion  in  funding  are  important  as 
higher  education  opportunities  for  a 
great  many  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 
Black  Coixkgks  Oiho  for  Cash  Crisis  From 
Rkagah'8  Cuts  m  Studrut  Aid 
(By  Anthony  Ramirez) 

Holly  Spriugs,  Miss.— William  A.  McMil- 
lan is  waiting  for  the  shock  wave  from 
Washington  to  liit.  As  president  of  Rust 
College,  a  small  black  institution  in  this 
quiet  town  near  the  Tennessee  border.  Mr. 
McMUlan  is  wondering  whether  federal  cuts 
in  student  aid  will  mean  fewer  young  blacks 
will  enroll  here  this  fall. 

"We  are  hoping  for  the  best,"  he  says, 
"and  preparing  for  the  worst." 

For  Rust  College,  the  question  is  far  from 
academic:  100%  of  the  student  body  receives 
financial  aid. 

Rust,  which  had  more  tlian  725  students 
last  year,  is  similar  in  its  federal  dependency 
to  many  other  black  schools.  Among  the  41 
member  colleges  of  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund,  the  money-raising  agency  for 
many  black  private  institutions,  28  have  stu- 
dent bodies  in  which  90%  or  more  of  the 
students  receive  aid. 

MEEDT  SCHOOLS 

How  federal  cuts  in  education  programs 
wiU  affect  black  private  colleges,  almost  all 
of  which  are  in  the  South,  has  been  largely 
overlooked  in  the  public  and  congressional 
debate.  These  colleges  already  tiave  been 
hurt  by  years  of  high  inflation,  scant  en- 
dowments, low  faculty  salaries,  critical 
maintenance  long  deferred  and  little  state 
and  local  government  aid. 

"These  places  are  running  on  a  shoe- 
string," says  Humphrey  Doermann,  presi- 
dent of  a  private  foundation  that  has 
helped  raise  funds  for  black  colleges. 
"There  isn't  much  slack  left  in  them,  if  you 
start  taking  dollars  out." 

Black  institutions  larger  than  Rust  Col- 
lege also  will  be  hurt,  says  Ellas  Blake  Jr., 
president  of  Atlanta's  Clark  College,  which 
has  an  enrollment  of  about  1.800.  "We're  all 
crossing  our  fingers,"  he  says. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  approved  re- 
ductions in  several  aid  programs,  the  most 
important  of  which  for  black  private  schools 
is  the  P>ell  grant  program.  It  provides  flat 
annual  awards  to  needy  students.  (Federal 
loans  are  less  important  to  students  at  black 
colleges  because  many  are  from  rural  areas, 
where  banks  usually  don't  participate  in 
federally  subsidized  low-interest  loans.) 
scraping  alohc 

For  the  1981-82  academic  year,  which 
starts  in  the  fall.  Congress  cut  the  maxi- 
mum Pell  grant  to  $1,670  from  $1,750  a 
year.  Although  the  $80  seemingly  could  be 
made  up  elsewhere,  black  educators  fear 
that  summer  Jobs  are  so  scarce  that  many 
students  coming  from  low-income  families 
won't  be  able  to  scrape  up  the  extra  funds. 
"They're  trying  to  hold  together  their  edu- 
cation with  Scotch  tape  and  baling  wire 
now,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  who  says  that  sums  as 
small  as  $50  can  keep  some  students  out  of 
college. 
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Moreover,  Congress  may  be  readying  even 
deeper  cuts  in  future  years,  although  a  rise 
in  total  program  funds  is  slated  for  the 
1982-83  academic  year.  That's  because  an 
increasing  number  of  eligible  students  and 
more  government  money  to  cover  high-in- 
terest costs  for  federal  loan  programs  may 
mean  Congress  will  award  students  steadily 
dwindling  aid  over  their  college  careers. 

Meantime.  Congress  decided  late  last 
month  to  authorize  a  maximum  of  $2.65  bil- 
lion for  1982-83  Pell  grants,  up  about  13% 
from  the  year-earlier  appropriation  of  $2.35 
billion.  Actual  appropriations  for  the  1982- 
83  year  and  the  maximum  Pell  grant  award 
haven't  been  set  yet. 

Certain  tectmical  changes  also  are  likely 
to  hurt.  Congress  eliminated,  for  example, 
the  $10-per-student  administrative  allow- 
ance to  pay  for  clerical  staff  at  colleges. 

At  Rust,  founded  in  1866  and  one  of  the 
oldest  black  schools  in  the  U.S.,  these  cuts 
could  cause  enrollment  to  drop  15%  or 
more,  Mr.  McMillan  says.  That  would  de- 
prive the  school  of  much  Indirect  federal 
money  for  its  $4.7  million  operating  budget. 

Mr.  McMillan  says  he  may  have  to  phase 
out  several  small  academic  departments,  cut 
book-purchase  money  for  the  60,000-voluine 
Ubrary  to  $100,000  from  $150,000,  cloM 
down  "some"  buildings  (out  of  seven  major 
buildings)  to  save  on  winter  heating  bills, 
and  red  'ce  by  as  much  as  a  third  the  col- 
lege's 35  faculty  positions. 

Students  already  enrolled  at  Rust  are 
likely  to  feel  the  effects  of  federal  cuts. 
Jason  Jackson,  a  19-year-old  freshman  from 
Colliervllle,  Tenn.,  who  is  majoring  in 
music,  is  the  son  of  a  Memphis,  Term.,  sani- 
tation worker  and  the  first  in  his  family  of 
10  to  go  to  college.  He  is  on  100%  financial 
aid,  except  for  pocket  money  of  $132  he 
earned  last  summer  packing  eggs  at  a  poul- 
try farm. 

"I  don't  know  what  111  do  if  my  aid  is 
cut,"  he  says. 

About  80  percent  of  the  student  body 
comes  from  families  with  incomes  of  leas 
than  $9,000,  according  to  Fannie  Lampley, 
the  financial  aid  director.  Almost  all  of  the 
students,  she  says,  receive  the  maximum 
$3,609  award  for  tuition,  room  and  board, 
books,  and  miscellaneous  costs— including 
the  Pell  grants.  Pocket  money  and  other 
costs  bring  a  student  budget  to  about  $4,000. 
she  estimates.  (Some  students  say  they  get 
by  with  as  little  as  $100  pocket  money  in  a 
school  year.) 

Like  other  black  schools.  Rust's  faculty 
and  staff  salaries  are  low.  Pay  for  a  full  pro- 
fessor, according  to  the  administration,  is 
about  $19,000  annually,  but  one  faculty 
member,  who  doesn't  want  to  be  identified, 
says  the  actual  top  pay  is  $14,000. 

Faculty  and  staff  are  discouraged  from  at- 
tending too  many  out-of-town  conferences— 
and  banned  from  going  by  airplane.  They 
are  strongly  "encouraged"  to  travel  by  car 
or  bus.  (Staff  automobiles  are  purchased  for 
about  $200  each  from  Army  surplus.)  They 
also  are  encouraged  to  stay  with  friends 
rather  than  at  hotels. 

Rust  College's  120-acre  campus  is  attrac- 
tive; the  McCoy  administrative  building 
overlooks  lawns  with  a  gazebo.  There  is  a 
new  $1.3  million  cafeteria  and  media  com- 
plex, and  a  $180,000  faculty-staff  apartment 
complex.  But  several  dormitories  and  other 
buildings  btdly  need  repairs.  At  Wiff,  a 
women's  dormitory,  one  shower  hasn't 
worked  for  almost  a  year.  Indeed,  bad 
plumbing  has  acquainted  most  students 
with  cold  showers.  In  the  school  auditorium. 
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a  leaky  roof  plops  water  onto  the  first  few 
rows  of  seats. 

The  chemistry  laboratories  often  lack  es- 
sential—but expensive — equipment  and 
chemicals.  In  some  classes,  students  have  to 
triple  up  on  books.  A  freshman  E^nglish  class 
recently  complained  that  many  of  their 
class  materials,  beins  photocopies,  were 
hard  to  read.  And  many  texts  are  paper- 
backs, which  fall  apart  faster  than  hard- 
bound volumes. 

Rust's  endowment  is  small,  about  $3.2  mil- 
lion, and  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  private 
contributions  that  might  replace  federal 
money.  Mr.  Doermann,  who  is  president  of 
the  Bush  Foundation,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  es- 
timates that  for  every  $2  provided  by  corpo- 
rations and  foundations  for  education  and 
other  purposes,  the  federal  government 
spends  $100. 

"We're  outgunned,"  he  says. 

HARO-LUCK  STORIXS 

David  L.  Beckley,  Rust's  chief  fundraiser, 
says  private  giving  has  been  flat  for  the  last 
few  years.  Olving  totaled  $1.6  million  last 
year— including  the  usual  $560,000  or  so  an- 
nually from  the  Methodists,  founders  of  the 
college— and  it  isn't  expected  to  rise  this 
year.  Taking  inflation  into  account,  that 
means  a  drop  in  purchasing  power. 

"A  lot  of  corporations  are  telling  us  that 
their  stock  portfolios  aren't  performing 
well,"  Mr.  Beckley  says.  "I  expect  to  be 
hearing  that  a  lot." 

To  be  sure,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
expressed  support  for  black  colleges.  It 
helped  Increase  technical  assistance  ear- 
marked for  black  colleges  to  about  $120  mil- 
lion in  the  1981-82  academic  year  from  $110 
million  a  year  earlier. 

But  the  Department  of  Education,  which 
implements  federal  policy,  apparently  has 
given  little  thought  to  black  colleges.  "If 
there  is  a  policy,  you  let  me  know,"  sasrs 
AniU  F.  Allen,  a  top  official  in  the  Office  of 
Student  Financlsd  Assistance. 

If  federal  education  cuts  dissuade  young 
blacks  from  black  colleges,  they  may  not  be 
able  to  get  into  white  schools.  Many  black 
freshmen  come  from  inferior  high  schools 
and  are  thus  educational  "salvage  oper- 
ations" requiring  much  remedial  education, 
says  Christopher  F.  Edley,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  Yet 
30  percent  of  the  graduates  of  black  private 
colleges  go  on  to  graduate  school,  he  says. 

White  institutions  probably  wouldn't  give 
so  much  remedial  education  to  blaclcs,  Mr. 
Edley  says.  "After  all,  if  blaclcs  don't  have  a 
strong  regard  for  the  education  of  black 
youth,"  he  asks,  "who  will?"* 


SOVIET- VIETNAMESE  USE  OP  BI- 
OLOGICAL-CHEMICAL WEAP- 
ONS IN  ASIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAM 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  true  nature  of  the 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  regimes  has 
been  revealed  by  this  inhumane  use  of 
biological-chemical  weapons  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  administration's  evi- 
dence that  lethal  toxins  have  been 
savagely  used  against  non-Communist 
resistance  forces  will  no  doubt  be 
elaborated  upon  in  the  coming  days. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  of  us  who  have  followed  the 
Soviet  biological-chemical  buildup 
over  the  last  few  years,  accompanied 
by  the  enhanced  ability  of  Soviet 
troops  to  fight  under  integrated  bat- 
tlefield conditions,  are  nevertheless 
shocked  that  the  Soviets  continue  to 
use  banned  weapons  in  contempt  of 
the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion and  the  1925  Greneva  protocol 
against  their  use. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem  concern- 
ing use  of  biological-chemical  weapons. 
The  United  Nations  has  already  start- 
ed an  investigation  into  Soviet  abuse 
in  this  area.  Prior  Soviet  violations 
have  been  reported  in  Afghanistan 
and  by  either  Soviet  or  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Addi- 
tionally, there  is  the  suspect  Sverd- 
lovsk incident  in  which  it  is  alleged 
that  1,000  Soviet  civilians  were  acci- 
dentally killed  by  an  explosion  at  a 
Soviet  biological-chemical  warfare 
plant.  We  have  heard  many  firsthand 
accounts  of  Soviet  attacks  with  these 
weapons,  although  technical/medical 
analyses  have  been  difficult  to  under- 
take for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Now, 
however,  we  have  preliminary  evi- 
dence which  confirms  our  worst  suspi- 
cions. 

I  recommend  that  this  new  informa- 
tion be  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  assistance  in  their  ongoing 
investigation.  Furthermore,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  hold  hearings  on  the 
Soviet/Vietnamese  use  of  biological- 
chemical  weapons  in  Asia.  These  hear- 
ings would  emphasize  the  new  infor- 
mation developed  since  our  last  hear- 
ing on  the  subject  on  April  24,  1980.« 
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PROPOSED  SALE  OF  FIVE 
AWACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMAKTUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  coming  weeks,  it  is  likely  we 
shall  be  voting  on  the  largest  single 
arms  sale  package  in  U.S.  history— the 
proposed  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  five 
AWACS  and  enhancement  equipment 
for  the  F-15  fighter  costing  $8.5  bil- 
lion. 

I  recently  held  a  hearing  on  this  ill- 
conceived  proposal  in  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations,  and  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  my  opening  state- 
ment from  that  hearing. 
Statehent  by  Chairman  Ciarence  D.  Long 
Good  Morning.  We  are  today  holding  an 
educational  hearing  on  the  largest  single 
arms  sale  package  in  U.S.  history— the  pro- 
posed sale  of  five  AWACS  and  enhancement 
equipment  for  the  F-15  fighter  costing  $8.3 
bUllon— to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  assembled 
some  of  the  most  respected  experts  on  both 
sides  to  inform  the  Subcommittee  on  all  as- 
I>ects  of  this  proposal. 


The  Administration,  invited  to  defend  the 
sale  before  this  Subcommittee  has  declined 
to  state  its  case  publicly  until  prenotifica- 
tion  period  is  over.  Such  reticence  following 
its  own  publicity  damages  the  credibility  of 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress. 

In  an  effort  to  convince  the  Administra- 
tion to  withdraw  the  proposed  sale,  on  April 
27th,  I,  along  with  Representative  Norm 
Lent  (R-N.Y.)  introduced  a  bipartisan  Reso- 
lution of  Disapproval  of  the  sale  because  I 
felt,  as  I  do  today,  that  this  sale  is  contrary 
to  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  Two  hundred  fifty  three  Meml>ers— 
35  more  than  a  majority,  have  cosponsored 
the  Long-Lent  Resolution  of  Disapproval 
(H.  Con.  Res.  118). 

t.  COMPROmSC 

This  proposal  can  neither  ensure  stable 
and  secure  access  to  regional  oU,  prevent 
the  spread  of  Soviet  influence,  insure  the  se- 
curity of  friendly  states  in  the  region  or  in 
any  way  enhance  our  credibility  in  support- 
ing regional  security.  The  sale  would  expose 
our  most  sophisticated  technology  to  cap- 
ture by  the  Soviet  Union  either  through 
bribery,  defection,  or  accident,  as  did  our 
sales  of  F-14S  to  Iran  before  its  downfall. 
Indeed,  this  nation  had  agreed  to  sell  this 
very  AWACS  technology  to  Iran  for  largely 
the  same  reasons  now  cited  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Fortu- 
nately, the  delivery  date  came  after  the  rev- 
olution. This  time  we  may  not  be  so  lucky. 
Just  two  months  ago,  two  707s— the  same 
aircraft  which  carries  the  AWACS  equip- 
ment—were hijacked  from  Iran,  one  carry- 
ing former  President  Ban!  Sadr  to  France. 
Some  of  the  American  weapons  systems 
compromised  in  the  Iranian  Revolution  in- 
clude the  F-14  fighter,  the  Phoenix  missile, 
the  Hawk  surface-to-air  missile,  and  the 
TOW  antitank  missUe. 

II.  COST  TO  TAXPATKSS 

Second,  this  sale  is  against  U.S.  interests 
because  it  represents  a  giant  increase  in  the 
arms  spiral  in  the  Middle  East,  a  spiral 
funded  largely  with  American  dollars.  The 
American  taxpayer  would  ultimately  foot 
the  bUl  as  we  would  be  forced  to  provide  ad- 
ditional aid  to  the  Middle  East  straining  our 
already  overburdened  foreign  aid  budget. 
Foreign  military  sales  credits  to  Egypt  for 
example,  have  already  increased  from  0  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  a  proposed  $900  million 
in  fiscal  year  1082.  Out  of  the  Administra- 
tion's request  of  $4,054  billion  for  foreign 
military  sales  credits  in  fiscal  year  1982,  62.7 
percent  would  go  to  the  Near  East  (Egypt, 
Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Oman,  Yemen,  Mo- 
rocco and  Tunisia). 

III.  ARMS  RACE 

This  sale  will  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  Saudi  offensive  potential,  resulting 
in  a  step  up  in  the  arms  race  all  over  the 
Middle  East.  Saudi  Arabia,  armed  with  the 
AWACS  and  F-15  technology,  will  be  inex- 
orably pulled  into  a  future  Middle  East  war 
with  potentially  devastating  results. 

This  huge  step  up  in  the  smns  race  has 
the  potential  to  kindle  World  War  m. 

rV.  OPPENSIVE  POTENTIAL  Or  AWACS 

The  Administration  has  stated  that  the 
AWACS.  "help  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  itself 
against  regional  threats  but  will  not  measur- 
ably increase  Saudi  offensive  potential."  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  John  Glenn,  however, 
"even  the  introduction  of  a  crude  airborne 
command  center  over  North  Vietnam  multi- 
plied our  aircraft  lull  ratio  by  a  factor  of 
six."  In  a  major  exercise  conducted  at  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  in  Nevada,  two  AWACS  were 
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able  to  coordinate  134  friendly  aircraft  and 
stand  off  274  enemy  planes.  All  attempts  to 
attack  the  AWACS  faUed. 

v.  RECORD  OP  SAITDI  COOPERATION 

The  Saudis  have  been  made  out  to  be  a 
great  friend  of  the  United  SUtes.  yet  Saudi 
Arabia  is  the  major  financial  supporter  of 
the  PLO.  has  condemned  the  Camp  David 
agreements,  and  has  opposed  the  American 
rescue  attempt  of  the  hostages  in  Iran  and 
even  the  American  response  to  the  Libyan 
attack  recently.  The  Saudis  have  refused  us 
basing  facilities.  The  price  of  their  oU  has 
risen  from  $2.50  per  barrel  in  January  1973 
to  $34  per  barrel  In  January  1981,  hardly  a 
moderate  increase. 

With  this  sale  we  are  lighting  matches 
over  the  most  explosive  area  in  the  world 
today.  If  World  War  lU  should  break  out 
with  aU  its  horror,  this  is  the  area  which 
could  set  it  off,  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will 
be  paying  to  induce  his  own  disaster.* 


BEST  WISHES  TO  GARY  HYMEL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


OP 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending my  best  wishes  to  Gary  Hymel 
aA  lie  begins  his  new  career. 

B's  been  a  real  pleasure  working 
with  Gary  over  the  years.  Gary  was  a 
great  asset  to  the  Speaker's  staff  and 
was  also  held  in  high  regard  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  always  found  Gary  fair  and  helpful 
while  at  the  same  time  dedicated  and 
loyal  to  the  Speaker.  Gary  held  a  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  position  and  he 
carried  out  his  duties  with  skill  and 
good  judgment. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Gary  on  his 
fine  service  to  the  House  and  its  Mem- 
bers, and  extend  to  him  my  best 
wishes  for  his  continued  success.* 


ACID  RAIN:  AN  AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  penned  by  Robert  H. 
Boyle  for  the  September  21,  1981. 
issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  In  "An 
American  Tragedy,"  Mr.  Boyle  likens 
acid  rain  to  a  "chemical  leprosy  •  •  * 
eating  away  at  the  face  of  the  U.S." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  is  but  an- 
other source  of  evidence  detailing  for 
all  who  choose  to  read  it  that  acid  rain 
is  not  a  problem  confined  to  the 
Northeast,  that  acid  rain  is  not  the 
new  cause  celebre  aroimd  which  the 
descendants  of  Sun  Day  rally  to  pro- 
tect the  environmental  movement  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  acid  rain  is  not 
a  problem  that  can  only  be  resolved  by 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pitting  no-growth  enthusiasts  against 
economic  revitalization  and  expansion. 
What  acid  rain  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
continually  worsening  problem  that 
threatens  our  environment,  our 
health,  our  economic  health,  and  our 
good  relations  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  We  must  meet  this  threat 
today.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  our  failure  to 
do  so  will  make  tomorrow's  victory 
harder  to  achieve  and  filled  with 
spoils. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  one  small 
part  of  the  article  detailing  on  a  State- 
by-State  basis  the  very  real  costs  that 
we  pay  today.  From  the  Northeast  to 
the  Southwest,  and  from  the  North- 
west to  the  Southeast,  our  rivers, 
streams,  wildlife,  plantlife  water  sup- 
plies, buildings,  industry,  and  our 
health  are  daily  threatened  by  the  poi- 
sons that  fall  from  our  skies. 
The  article  follows: 

A  CONTINENT  Headed  por  Disaster 
Maine:  Native  brook  trout  have  ceased  re- 
producing in  all  small  lakes  over  2,000  feet 
in  altitude.  The  pH  in  these  lakes  is  5  (pHs 
of  less  than  5.6  are  hazardous  to  aquatic 
life).  The  headwater  tributaries  of  at  least 
five  Atlantic  salmon  rivers  are  sufficiently 
acid  to  Jeopardize  the  lives  of  young  fish. 

New  Hampehire:  "The  usual  picture  of 
add-pickled  lakes  is  beginning  to  emerge," 
says  Ronald  Towne,  chief  water  pollution 
biologist  of  the  state's  Water  Supply  and 
Pollution  Control  Commission.  "We  have 
lakes  with  low  pH,  low  alkallnities,  no  fish 
or  missing  year-classes,  high  aluminum."  So 
far,  Towne  has  found  that  seven  high-alti- 
tude lakes  he  has  been  able  to  reach  by  car 
are  "bad,"  but  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get 
fimds  for  a  helicopter  needed  to  sample 
remote  waters. 

Vermont:  Several  lakes  in  the  Brooks  Wil- 
derness Area  of  the  Green  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  have  a  pH  of  4,  and  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  West  River,  Ball  Mountain 
Brook  and  Wardsboro  Brook  have  been 
acidified. 

Massachusetts:  Acid  precipitation  Is  pelt- 
ing the  state— this  summer,  the  pH  of  a 
rainstorm  in  Lawrence  was  2.9— and  Massa- 
chusetts' fisheries  and  drinking-water  sup- 
plies are  both  threatened  by  disaster.  The 
Quabbln  Reservoir,  which  supplies  the 
Boston  area,  often  registers  surface  water 
pH  values  in  the  5s  and  4s,  according  to 
Alan  VanArsdale.  head  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
Engineering's  Acid  Deposition  Assessment 
Program.  Other  bodies  of  water  that  have 
lost  their  buffering  capacity  include  the 
headwaters  of  the  Westfield.  Deerfleld  and 
Swift  rivers:  the  Wachusett  Reservoir, 
Atkins  Reservoir,  North  Watuppa  Pond,  the 
reservoir  for  Fall  River;  a  series  of  high-ele- 
vation (1,200  to  2.000  feet)  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  Berkshires;  and  the  drinking- 
water  ponds  in  Plymouth  County.  VanArs- 
dale isn't  optimistic  about  getting  the  EPA 
funds  needed  to  investigate  or  improve  the 
situation.  "They're  not  going  beyond  step 
one  to  start  funding  activities  in  the  North- 
east." he  says.  "They're  waiting  till  we 
scream  bloody  murder." 

Rhode  Island:  Officials  are  keeping  a 
watch  on  the  Scituate  Reservoir  system, 
which  serves  as  the  drinking-water  supply 
for  nearly  half  of  Rhode  Island.  The  total 
alkalinity  of  the  reservoir  is  low.  ranging 
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from  three  to  seven  parts  per  millkm.  The 
average  pH  of  rain  this  summer  was  3.6. 

Connecticut:  A  dosen  lakes  have  a  total  al- 
kalinity of  leas  than  five  parts  per  mllUon. 
but  Charles  Fredette  of  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  terms 
add  precipitation  a  "lone-range"  amoem. 
"We  don't  have  high-alUtude  lakes  like  New 
York  or  New  Hampshire,"  says  Fredette. 
'and  we  have  relatively  good  buffering  ca- 
pacity." 

New  York:  It  has  been  documented  that 
312  Adlrondacks  lakes  and  ponds  totaling 
some  10.440  acres  are  acidified  and  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  fish  life.  What  is  infre- 
quently pointed  out  is  that  this  figure  Is  de- 
rived from  tests  made  on  only  a  third  of  the 
lakes  and  po?y*s.  From  the  same  limited 
sample,  another  256  lakes  and  ponds  total- 
ing 83.000  acres  were  Judged  to  be  In  danger 
of  losing  their  fish.  The  headwaters  of  the 
Hudson  have  been  acidified  in  part.  Othrer 
sensitive  areas  in  the  state  Include  the  Tug 
Hill  Plateau  to  the  west  of  the  Adlrondacks. 
the  CataklU  Mountains,  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  the  Hudson  Highlands,  the  PaU- 
sades  area  and  Long  Island. 

New  Jersey:  Research  is  Just  getting  under 
way.  but  there  are  "some  waters  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  that  show 
some  signs  of  acidification."  says  I>r.  Dean 
Arnold  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. According  to  A.  H.  Johnscm  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  headwaters  of 
streams  In  the  Pine  Barrens  show  signs  of 
acidification  from  precipitation. 

Pennsylvania:  "At  present  many  of  our 
mountain  steams  can  no  longer  support 
rainbow  trout,  and  some  of  our  first-  and 
seomd-order  streams  can't  even  support  the 
more  tolerant  brown  trout,"  says  Fred  John- 
son, Water  Resources  Coordlnat<»^  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  "There  are 
also  streams  that  we  can't  stock  before  the  ' 
trout  season  begins  because  of  the  acidity  of 
the  snowmelt.  The  situation  is  very  serious." 
A  portion  of  Pennsylvania  eztendini 
through  the  central  and  northern  seetioos 
of  the  state  routinely  has  the  most  addle 
rainfall  of  any  large  area  in  the  country. 
The  average  in  the  summer  is  pH  3.8. 

West  Virginia:  A  datea  trout  streams  are 
too  acid  to  support  fish.  Moreover.  150  miles 
of  the  sUte's  total  of  550  miles  of  native 
brooktrout  streaios  are  considered  "threat- 
ened," says  Don  Gasper  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  "The  average  pH  of 
this  150  mUes  of  streams  is  5.5."  he  says.  "In 
the  springtime  it  dips  down  to  4.8  or  5  and 
then  climbs  up  to  6  in  September.  If  the 
stream  pH  were  to  decline  a  half  a  pH  unit, 
there  would  be  no  more  fish.  West  Virginia 
is  a  stream  state,  and  we're  talking  about 
losing  one-quarter  of  our  heritage,"  con- 
dudes  Gasper.  "What's  coming  down  is 
very,  very  bad.  We're  really  very  worried." 
In  addition,  stocked  streams  are  also  being 
affected.  Gasper  says  that  about  150  mOes 
of  these  are  too  add  in  the  spring  to  be 
stocked. 

Kentucky:  In  Cumberland  State  Park,  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  add 
deposition  is  leaching  heavy  metals  into  wa- 
tersheds. Lake  Nevln  in  the  Bemhelm 
Forest,  which  is  dose  to  the  K«»itucky-Indi- 
ana  border,  has  detectable  levels  of  lead. 

North  Carolina-Tennessee:  The  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Nati(«ial  Park,  whlcta 
covers  509,000  acres  in  both  states,  is  taking 
a  battering.  The  beautiful  blue  haae  that 
comes  from  lacquers  and  oils  liberated  from 
the  forest  canopy  is  rarely  seen.  Instead,  vis- 
ibility has  been  greatly  reduced,  obscured 
by  an  ugly  gray  base  composed  of  man- 
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made  particulates,  mostly  aluminum  sul- 
fates. After  the  Los  Angeles  basin,  the  west- 
em  slope  of  the  southern  Appalachians, 
from  Oeorgia  north  to  Kentucky,  has  the 
highest  frequency  of  air  stagnation  In  the 
UJB. 

The  average  pH  of  precipitation  In  the 
park  has  gone  from  5.3  In  1955  to  4.4  In  1973 
and  4.2  In  1980.  In  the  spring,  stream  pH 
levels  drop  to  as  low  as  4.3,  and  alumintmi 
leaching  is  ongoing.  In  Beech  Flats  Creek 
zinc  and  aluminum  have  reached  nearly 
toxic  levels  for  fish,  and  rainbow  trout  in 
the  park  contained  more  than  the  permissi- 
ble amount  of  mercury  allowed  for  human 
consumption  until  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration raised  the  level  from  0.5  parts 
per  million  to  1  in  1979.  In  lakes  lying  Just 
outside  the  park  boundary  in  North  Caroli- 
na, smaUmouth  bass  have  abnormal  back- 
bones, generaUy  associated  with  aluminum 
toxicity.  Amphibians,  particularly  salaman- 
ders, are  also  threatened.  The  park  contains 
the  greatest  diversity  of  salamanders  in  the 
world,  including  the  Plethodontldae,  the 
lungless  salamanders  that  probably  evolved 
in  the  region. 

Oeorgia:  Northeastern  Georgia,  extending 
from  Raymond  County  to  Pickens  County, 
has  low  buffering  capacity,  according  to 
state  environmental  officials.  There  have 
been  reports  of  skeletal  deformities  In 
smallmouth  bass  in  Lake  Chatuga,  a  north- 
em  reservoir,  and  officials  say  there's  some 
indication  that  these  might  be  the  effects  of 
low  pH. 

Florida:  Acid  precipitation  threatens 
poorly  buffered  lakes  in  the  sandy  central 
highlands  region  that  runs  the  length  of 
the  peninsula.  According  to  Dr.  P.  L.  Bre- 
zonlk,  water  resources  specialist  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Florida  and  now  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  acidity  of  Flor- 
ida rainfall  has  Increased  markedly  in  the 
last  25  years.  The  most  acidic  rains— with  a 
pH  of  less  than  4.7— fall  on  the  northern 
two-thirds  of  the  state. 

Michigan:  Some  16,000  lakes  of  more  than 
10  acres  each  are  considered  susceptible  to 
acid  precipitation.  More  than  half  the  8,000 
lakes  and  ponds  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
have  an  alkalinity  of  only  about  10  parts  per 
million.  The  Keeweenaw  Peninsula  on  Lake 
Superior  receives  one  of  the  heaviest  snow- 
falls In  the  U.S.,  averaging  about  12  to  13 
feet  annually,  and  the  median  pH  for  snow- 
falls in  the  winter  of  1977-78  was  4.5. 

Wisconsin:  Twenty-six  hundred  lakes  of 
more  than  20  acres  in  size  are  considered 
very  susceptible  to  acidification  because 
they  have  a  pH  of  6  or  less  and  little  alkalin- 
ity. 

Minnesota:  The  northern  part  of  the 
state,  partictilarly  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  Wilderness,  is  sxisceptible  to 
acidification.  In  fact,  the  "Transboimdary 
Air  Pollution  Interim  Report."  prepared  last 
February  by  a  group  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian scientists,  noted  that  "Atmosphere 
load  near  the  BWCAW  is  at  levels  associat- 
ed with  the  onset  of  lake  acidification  in 
Scandinavian  countries." 

Colorado:  Acid  precipitation  is  fedlLng  on 
the  Rockies  northwest  of  Denver.  Drs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Lewis  Jr.  and  Michael  C.  Grant,  en- 
vironmental biologists  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  accidentally  discovered  this  in 
1975  while  they  were  working  in  the  univer- 
sity's mountain  research  station,  9,000  feet 
up  at  Como  Creek,  adjacent  to  the  Indian 
Peaks  Wilderness  Area.  In  the  four  years 
from  1974  to  '78  the  pH  of  precipitation 
dropped  at  a  rapid  rate,  from  5.4  to  5.0,  to 
4.8.  to  4.7.  Then,  in  August,  Dr.  John  Harte 
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of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Biological  Laborato- 
ry reported  that  small  lakes  and  streams  in 
the  Elk  Mountains  near  Crested  Butte  in 
western  Colorado  have  very  high  levels  of 
acid.  Harte  said  that  the  pH  of  rain  and 
snow  in  the  area  had  sunk  as  low  as  3.6  in 
some  storms. 

Wyoming:  The  average  pH  of  precipita- 
tion falling  at  Yellowstone  National  Park 
was  5.2  In  1980. 

Montana:  The  pH  average  for  precipita- 
tion In  Glacier  National  Park  was  4.9. 

Idaho:  The  1980-81  pH  average  at  Craters 
of  the  Moon  National  Monument  was  4.8. 
All  these  Rocky  Mountain  averages  are  for 
wet  deposition  only. 

New  Mexico:  Acid  precipitation  with  a  pH 
often  in  the  48  and  occasionally  in  the  3s 
has  been  reported  for  the  Teseque  Water- 
sheds in  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest. 

Arizona:  The  1980  pH  average  for  Tomb- 
stone was  5.2. 

Washington:  Twenty-four  of  68  lakes  sam- 
pled in  the  Olympic  Mountains  and  the  Cas- 
cades by  Drs.  Eugene  B.  Welch  and  William 
H.  Chamberlain,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, had  a  pH  of  less  than  6.  Seven  lakes 
had  a  pH  of  less  than  5.5;  they  all  were  lo- 
cated in  the  Alpine  Lakes  Wilderness,  due 
east  of  Seattle.  In  a  report  submitted  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  Welch  and  Chamber- 
lain noted  that  70%  of  the  rainfall  moni- 
tored in  Seattle  ranged  in  pH  from  5.2  to 
4.2. 

California:  Dr.  Doug  Lawson,  a  researcher 
for  the  state  Air  Resources  Board,  says, 
"The  state  has  levels  of  acid  precipitation  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  any  place  in  the 
country,  and  we  do  have  areas  that  are  very 
susceptible  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  around 
Los  Angeles  where  there  are  exposed 
granitic  surfaces."  The  pH  of  drizzle  meas- 
ured by  Dr.  James  Morgan  of  Cal  Tech  in 
1978  was  2.9.  Recently,  when  scientists  flew 
through  smog  over  Los  Angeles,  they  were 
unable  to  conduct  tests  because  acids  had 
corroded  their  instruments.* 
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THE  IDEA  OP  A  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  nxmois 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  September  1 7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CRANE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  universities  are  disappearing.  The 
noted  scholar  and  teacher.  Prof. 
Thomas  Molnar,  added  to  his  formida- 
ble reputation  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive thinkers  of  our  time  by  observ- 
ing more  than  20  years  ago  that  uni- 
versities were  "becoming  subcultural 
and  mass-cultural  supermarkets  where 
the  citizens  enroll  to  receive  a  docu- 
ment, a  kind  of  identification  card,  au- 
thorizing them  to  circulate  in  a  bu- 
reaucratic society,  or.  If  older,  to  earn 
promotion  and  wage  increases." 

This  prediction  has  become  a  reality. 
Por  all  practical  purposes,  the  univer- 
sity, as  it  has  been  understood  for  over 
700  years,  no  longer  exists.  This  is  of 
profound  importance  to  the  Western 
world,  and  I  highly  recommend  Pro- 
fessor Molnar's  essay  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people.  It  was  published  in  the  spring. 
1981  edition  of  the  University  Book- 
man. 


UmvxRsrnKs:  Amxricah,  Eukopbak,  Third 

World 

(By  Thomas  Molnar) 

The  literature  and  documentation  of  our 
educational  decline  have  grown  enormously 
in  the  last  quarter-century,  but  we  have  now 
reached  the  moment  when  we  may  see  edu- 
cation in  perspective.  Perspective  in  this 
case  means  the  retrospective  and  prospec- 
tive glance— but  also  a  sideways  look— to  see 
what  happens  in  other  countries  and  contl- 
neents  where  the  initial  situation  was  differ- 
ent from  ours. 

I  have  been  helped  in  my  assessment  of 
the  state  of  education  by  two  factors.  One  is 
the  awareness  that  the  Sodom-and-Oomor- 
rah  morality  and  public  spirit  which  perme- 
ate our  existence  are  due  largely  to  what 
has  been  going  on  in  our  schools  and  univer- 
sities. We  always  knew  it,  but  since  1968-70 
the  realization  has  kept  hitting  us  with  a 
particular  force.  The  other  element  of  my 
perspective  on  education  is  derived  from 
various  sojourns  in  other  lands  where.  In  de- 
veloped as  well  as  so-called  underdeveloped 
countries,  I  could  observe  at  first  hand- 
while  teaching  and  lecturing— the  mentali- 
ties, programs,  and  educational  policies. 

Next  to  economic  development  and 
growth,  education  is  the  most  universal 
demand  today,  and  we  may  legitimately 
argue  that  the  two  are  connected.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  the  rise  of  democra- 
cy made  universal  compulsory  schooling 
necessary,  and  vice  versa:  the  schooled  man 
asked  for  well-remunerated  work  and  for 
the  right  to  share  in  the  political  process. 
After  a  country's  economic  and  political 
regime,  education  has  become  the  third 
most  important  measuring  rod  of  progress. 
Thus  it  was  inevitable  for  American  educa- 
tion to  topple  from  the  pedestal  where  Car- 
dinal Newman  had  positioned  it.  In  Amer- 
ica, together  with  industry  and  democracy, 
education  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  secu- 
lar trinity.  It  became  also  inevitable  that 
the  masses  of  candidates  for  schooling 
would  debase  the  high  ideals  of  scholarship 
and  culture,  and  Insist  on  lowering  stand- 
ards until  all  could  reach  them.  To  the  stu- 
dent masses,  masses  of  teachers  and  profes- 
sors were  added,  the  majority  of  them  with 
no  ideals  higher  than  those  of  their  pupils 
and  students:  a  Job  and  a  life  easier  than 
that  of  their  average  fellow  citizens. 

Since  the  damage  done  in  schools— to 
minds,  to  the  moral  sense,  to  the  cultural 
patrimony— is  not  so  easy  and  rapid  to 
detect  as  in  industry,  engineering,  or  medi- 
cine, several  decades  hsid  to  pass  before  we 
could  be  fully  aware  that  education  attained 
its  two-centuries-old  goal,  that  of  educating 
everybody  in  the  name  of  identical  presup- 
positions. The  failure  to  recognize  what  had 
happened  was  hidden  by  the  tumultuous 
character  of  our  democratic  industrial  civili- 
zation: so  many  channels  exist  for  the  edu- 
cation (actually  Informing)  of  the  citizen 
that  the  school  proper  no  longer  seemed  to 
be  the  most  Important  and  privileged  one. 
All  sort  of  silly  things  could  be  required  of 
the  classroom,  from  driver  education  to 
courses  in  dating,  and  for  a  while  the  expla- 
nation was  that  culture  and  knowledge  may 
be  also,  or  better,  communicated  through 
television,  the  press,  field  trips,  discussion 
groups,  or  simple  living.  Those  who  spoke 
thus  obviously  had  a  view  of  culture  dictat- 
ed by  ideology.  Following  Dewey,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  classroom  is  not  a  place  for 
learning  but  a  laboratory  for  reshaping  soci- 
ety, together  with  other  such  "laborato- 
ries." In  modem  times,  the  argument  con- 
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tlnued,  there  is  no^  need  for  culture  which, 
being  a  rehash  of  old  events  and  values,  in- 
stills in  the  recipient's  mind  antidemocratic 
prejudices. 

Roughly  a  dozen  years  ago  it  became  evi- 
dent that  education  for  "living,"  for  the 
"whole  child."  for  "democracy,"  for  a 
"better  world,"  etc.,  had  resulted  not  only  in 
crass  Ignorance  but  also  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  very  values  on  which  this  idea  was 
based.  After  the  teaching  of  history  was  re- 
placed by  "current  events,"  the  students 
lost  all  curiosity  even  in  the  latter.  After 
elective  courses  were  allowed  to  obliterate 
the  "core  curriculum"  students  and  profes- 
sors began  arguing  that  the  liberal  arts  core 
was  not  advantageous  for  the  handicapped 
and  that  it  did  not  leave  enough  room  for 
electlves.  When  students  were  authorized  to 
"evaluate"  their  professor,  they  gave  high- 
est rank  not  to  the  best  teachers  but  to  the 
rabble-rousers  and  third-world  revolutionar- 
ies. When  the  university  opened  its  doors  to 
all  applicants  with  high-school  diplomas 
(themselves  worthless),  the  demand  arose 
for  a  further  lowering  of  standards  to  ac- 
commodate the  illiterate  and  the  idiot. 

I  do  not  think  I  astonish  anybody  by 
citing  a  few  examples  of  the  present  level  of 
students  and  professors.  A  friend  reports 
from  a  respectable  Catholic  university  that 
his  students  do  not  understand  why  B.C. 
dates  decrease  and  A.D.  dates  increase.  At  a 
prestigious  college  I  met  Ph.  D's.  who  had 
never  attended  a  course  in  ancient  history 
(perhaps  TV  serials  were  trusted  to  instill 
the  requisite  knowledge  of  "treat  civiliza- 
tions"). At  the  college  where  I  teach, 
modem  languages  are  no  longer  required, 
although  a  colleague  on  the  highest  curricu- 
\am  committee  said  she  would  vote  for  re- 
quiring them  if  "computer  language"  were 
also  required. 

These  are  some  of  the  antecedents  and 
symptoms.  Let  us  enlarge  now  our  scope  and 
examine  the  relationship  of  education  and 
scholarship.  Here  we  witness  an  enormous 
paradox.  In  the  past,  the  two  hardly  ever 
proceeded  hand  in  hand,  but  their  link  was 
solid  and  unbreakable.  For  example,  when 
late  scholastic  disciplines  and  methods  were 
still  being  taught  in  universities,  even  in 
medical  schools,  between  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  science,  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  law  were  detaching  them- 
selves from  the  official  current  and  experi- 
menting with  new  concepts  and  processes. 
Yet  the  Aristotelians  at  universities  re- 
mained frtres  ennemis  with  the  modems— 
the  Gassendis,  the  Harveys,  the  Mersennes, 
the  Bacons,  and  the  Cartesians.  Their  de- 
bates were  not  only  meaningful;  they  were 
mutually  enriching.  Earlier,  the  Hellenistic- 
Roman  vogue  of  Stoicism  (practically  an  of- 
ficial teaching)  could  enter  into  dialogue 
with  the  emerging  Christian  scholarship; 
the  neo-Platonic  Plotlnus  had  Christian 
masters  aind  co-disciples,  and  he  in  turn  In- 
fluenced Christian  mysticism  for  centuries. 
In  my  own  school  days,  the  highest  scholar- 
ship was  distilled  into  high  school  text- 
books, although  with  some  natural  delay, 
since  the  tasks  of  schools  is  not  to  stand  at 
the  frontline  of  knowledge  but  to  bring  up 
the  rearguard. 

This  relationship,  evident  at  all  periods, 
did  not  go  without  deep  conflicts,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  first  centuries  or  in  the  seven- 
teenth, to  choose  examples  at  random.  Bud- 
ding Christianity  realized  that  it  could  not 
acquire  genuine  respectability  until  it  had 
esUbllshed  contact  (even  if  partly  antago- 
nistic) with  prevailing  versions  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  scholarship.  Justin  and  Ter- 
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tulllan  created  the  links,  St.  Augustine  later 
the  synthesis.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  overly  sensationalized  drama  of  Galileo 
merely  obscures  the  elaboration  of  a  synthe- 
sis in  which  the  academic  doctrine  and  the 
new  science  were  to  be  participants  for 
nearly  two  more  centuries. 

Today,  scholarship,  culture,  and  the 
schools  are  so  fragmented  that  the  expo- 
nents of  each  meet  only  by  chance  and  have 
nothing  to  say  to  one  another.  Education 
has  become  a  frivolous  yet  routine  exercise, 
with  curricula  decided  on  the  grounds  of 
fashion,  economics,  and  political  expedien- 
cy. Courses  in  female  liberation,  various  rac- 
isms, black,  hlspanic.  Judaic,  and  other 
"studies"  resist  successfully  timid  attempts, 
here  and  there,  to  maintain  a  liberal  arts 
core  curriculimi.  (Culture  is  mostly  counter- 
culture, a  series  of  faddish  clouds  floating 
above  the  populace,  serving  the  snobbism  of 
the  jet  set,  of  international  Juries,  and  of 
big  executives  who  need  the  culture  tag  as 
an  apology  for  their  capitalistic  wealth. 

Yet,  all  this  does  not  affect  real  scholar- 
ship, its  stuxdlness  and  originality.  In  all  pe- 
riods there  are  men  with  inquisitive  minds 
loyally  committed  to  the  scholar's  life.  Such 
men  have  always  been  a  very  small  minori- 
ty, and  it  has  never  made  any  difference 
whether  they  were  located  among  the  elite 
or  In  some  other  rank  of  society.  They  col- 
laborated even  if  their  lives  were  spent  in 
relative  isolation.  Only  in  modem  times  has 
their  status  changed  vis-a-vis  society:  there 
arose  a  class  of  educated  people,  aristocratic 
and  bourgeois  mostly,  knowledgeable 
enough  to  serve  as  recipients  of  high  schol- 
arship in  the  form  of  the  reading  public.  Be- 
tween the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centur- 
ies, hundreds  of  scholars,  philosophers,  sci- 
entists, and  artists  were  engaged  In  fruitful 
correspondence  with  "lay"  individuals,  from 
the  middle  and  artisan  classes,  with  whom 
ideas  could  be  exchanged  and  taste  dis- 
cussed simply  because  they  were  cultured, 
educated,  or  self-educated,  and  insatiably 
curious.  When  Diderot  launched  the  Ency- 
clopedia, a  costly  as  well  as  politically  risky 
business,  two  thousand  subscribers  regis- 
tered immediately  and  paid  their  subscrip- 
tion fees  in  advance. 

This  is  how  scholarly  reputations  grew 
and  spread  beyond  small  circles,  and,  inci- 
dentally, this  is  how  the  general  optimism 
grew  that  by  schooling  everybody  would 
become  learned  and  acquire  the  moral 
quasi-asceticism  and  singleness  of  purpose 
needed  for  scholarly  studies  and  interests. 
The  idea  was  to  embrace  the  entire  nine- 
teenth century,  although  by  then  there 
were  a  number  of  lucid  minds,  from  Goethe 
to  Burckhardt  and  Matthew  Arnold,  who  re- 
alized that  the  more  culture  and  scholar- 
ship spread,  the  more  semi-educated  people 
would  crowd  the  corridors  of  academies, 
newspaper  offices,  lecture  halls,  and  pub- 
lishing houses.  Nonetheless,  the  scholar  and 
the  artist  had  by  then  become  accustomed 
to  a  large  public,  the  so-called  "educated 
layman"  listening  to  their  lectures,  discuss- 
ing their  theses,  and  admiring  as  well  as 
buying  their  "products."  When  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  mass-university  appeared 
first  in  the  United  States,  then  planetwlde, 
the  "educated  public"  grew  to  its  broadest 
extension,  becoming  an  "official  public." 
The  millions  in  high  schools  and  universi- 
ties had  to  take  liberal  arts  courses  and  had 
to  read  thousands  of  pages  of  Homer,  Plato, 
Augiistine,  Descartes,  Shakespeare,  and 
Marx.  This  was  the  brief  honeymoon  time 
between  scholars  and  masses,  the  time  when 
the  scholars  and  their  middlemen,  the  pro- 
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fesBors  and  the  publishers,  still  had  enough 
authority  to  impose  their  cultural  and 
scholarly  ideals  on  the  masses  of  students 
and  on  the  so-called  public. 

The  drastic  change  came  in  the  late  Six- 
ties and  early  Seventies.  The  student 
masses,  by  now  a  distinct  sociological  and 
political  category,  with  their  enormous 
weight  as  a  pressure  group,  rebelled  against 
their  leaders  in  culture  and  scholarshipe, 
the  professors  and  the  curriculum  planners, 
whom  they  perceived  now  as  oppressors  in 
the  Marxist  sense  of  the  term.  Education,  in 
their  view,  must  not  be  subordinated  to 
something  as  vague  and  reactionary  as  cul- 
ture and  scholarship,  which  the  students  in- 
terpreted as  the  manipulative  devices  used 
by  the  bourgeoisie  to  control  the  masses  of 
students  through  cultural  selection.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Enlightenment  and  nine- ' 
teenth-century  liberalism,  they  claimed  that 
"education  should  be  for  the  masses,"  but 
this  slogan  no  longer  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  watchword  from  d'Alembert  to 
Trotsky.  D'Alembert,  it  will  be  recalled,  had 
demanded  knowledge  for  all,  and  Trotsky 
believed  that  In  the  Communist  society  the 
average  man  would  have  the  genius  of  Aris- 
totle and  Goethe. 

Since  1968  the  student  masses  have  aban- 
doned even  the  pretense  of  high  culture, 
and  a  decade  later,  now,  we  are  witnessing 
the  consequences:  the  self-liquidation  of  the 
"educated  lay-public,"  mostly  former  stu- 
dents. One  need  only  visit  some  prestigious 
New  York  bookstores  to  become  aware  of 
the  change.  Where  there  used  to  be  long 
shelves  of  philosophy,  religion,  history,  etc., 
in  paperback  editions,  there  is  now  a  smaU 
comer  devoted  to  books  on  the  occult,  on 
gardening,  on  party  fun,  popular  science, 
and  sexual  perversions.  The  unsuspecting 
browser  and  buyer  are  no  longer  exposed  to 
Intellectual  challenge;  they  are  fed  the  kind 
of  mush  that,  in  a  parallel  process,  the  col- 
lege students  are  made  to  ingurgitate  in 
their  classes  under  the  pretext  of  education. 
The  paperback  editions  of  scholarly  works 
are  forced  into  the  background  because 
even  fewer  professors  require,  or  dare  re- 
quire, them  as  compulsory  reading.  The 
publishers  follow  the  trend  and  in  part  an- 
ticipate it.  Years  ago,  on  the  threshold  of 
decline,  they  at  least  insisted  that  the 
manuscript  submitted  to  them  should  be 
written  in  a  clear  style,  for  the  "educated 
public."  Later,  this  label  tended  to  disap- 
pear, and  the  request  by  publishers  was  for 
books  that  colleges  would  order  in  large 
quantities.  Nowadays,  college  courses  re- 
quire no  "large  quantities,"  and  the  publish- 
ers frankly  ask  for  books  for  mass  circtila- 
tion  and  "bestsellers." 

All  this  indicates  the  coming  divorce  be- 
tween education  and  scholarship.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  I  observed  in  The  Future 
of  Education  that  universities  were  becom- 
ing subcultural  and  mass-cultural  supermar- 
kets where  the  citizens  enroll  to  receive  a 
document,  a  kind  of  identification  card,  au- 
thorizing them  to  circulate  in  a  bureaucratic 
society,  or,  if  older,  to  earn  promotion  and 
wage  increases.  I  wrote  further  that  serious 
scholars  will  find  "refuge"  in  hidden  comers 
of  the  academy,  sought  out  by  members  of  a 
future  "clandestine  elite,"  where  they  may 
work  undisturbed.  The  prediction  has 
become  reality,  although  the  scholar, 
spoiled  and  often  corrupted  by  five  centu- 
ries of  social  and  political  prominence  and 
influence,  lionized  by  the  powerful  and  the 
profane,  has  not  yet  understood  how  his 
sUtus  is  changing.  He  will  take  perhaps  dec- 
ades to  realize  that  the  divorce  is  consum- 
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mated  between  him  and  the  public:  then  he 
will  re-leam  to  write  acain  for  his  peers,  a 
kind  of  secret  society,  while  the  public  will 
happily  settle  for  the  mediocrities  to  which 
It  was  traditionally  attracted.  At  fairs  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  much  later,  too,  the  litera- 
ture bought  by  the  curious  consisted  of  al- 
manacs, dream  interpretations,  wondrous 
travels,  famous  love  stories,  great  heroes, 
and  how  to  .  .  .  books  about  anything  from 
agriculture  to  love  potions.  Serious  books 
circulated  only  among  a  small  elite,  the 
clerics,  the  erudite,  the  monks,  the  human- 
ists. How  would  today's  aoid  tomorrow's  Mr. 
Public  know  about  scholarly  books  when  he 
visits  bookstores  or  reads  iKipular  magazines 
that  do  not  inform  him?  Besides,  culturally 
emasculated  during  his  college  years,  he  will 
not  even  be  interested. 

The  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  never  had 
it  so  good.  To  his  beneficial  isolation  from 
the  public  and  political  involvement  are 
added  all  the  modem  conveniences;  superb 
libraries.  Jet  flights  to  international  con- 
gresses, technical  Improvements  in  methods 
of  research  and  production  of  material. 
True,  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  give  up  con- 
tact with  the  public,  the  resldiial  effect  of 
which  will  be  that  his  politics  and  his  ideol- 
ogy will  be  of  no  interest  for  the  idea- 
market.  But  not  hearing  Einstein  on  world 
peace,  Bertrand  Russell  on  communism,  or 
Sartre  on  everything  from  homosexuality  to 
Bach's  music  may  be  quite  a  good  thing  for 
all  concerned. 

It  has  been  argued  in  The  University 
Bookman  and  more  recently  on  French  tele- 
vision that  the  schools  have  ceased  teaching 
history  at  a  time  when  the  general  public's 
interest  in  the  subject  is  on  the  rise.  Two 
observations.  There  is  no  such  rise  of  inter- 
est but  rather  a  retro-induced  nostalgia  for 
old  objects.  I  note  every  day  my  students' 
absolute  lack  of  sense  of  time,  from  lan- 
guage structure  to  historical  dates,  not  be- 
cause they  are  young  but  because  this  civili- 
zation, hedonistic  to  the  core,  is  entirely 
now  oriented.  One  can  ascertain  it  even  in 
the  case  of  institutions  like  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  abandoned  Latin,  large 
segments  of  the  liturgy,  and  traditional 
ways  of  dressing  and  behaving.  Noted  theo- 
logians like  Karl  Rahner  (Catholic)  or 
Rudolf  Bultmann  (Protestant),  and  unclas- 
■ifiable  but  influential  ideologues  like  Tell- 
hard  write  of  the  future  as  the  privileged  di- 
mension, and  engage  in  the  philosophical 
groundwork  of  removing  the  past  from 
man's  scope.  The  vogue  of  such  charlatan- 
lams  as  futurology  and  prospectivism  also 
suggests  the  direction  of  semi-educated  in- 
terest. 

The  second  observation  is  that  whatever 
interest  In  history  might  be  sporadically 
manifested  by  some  sectors  of  the  public  is 
overwhelmed,  neutralized,  and  crushed  by 
the  educational  establishment,  not  only  in 
America  but  also  in  Europe,  which  apes  us 
in  a  grotesquely  servile  fashion.  On  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  television  debate  in  Paris, 
politicians,  writers,  outstanding  historians 
(P.  Ooubert,  Le  Roy  Ladurle,  F.  Braudel) 
argued  that  a)  history  is  the  collective 
memory  of  a  nation;  b)  patriotism  cannot  be 
preserved  without  teaching  history;  and  c) 
the  growing  person  needs  a  knowledge  of 
history  at  all  levels  of  this  development- 
yet  the  ministers  of  education  and  their 
semi-clandestine  staff  of  decisionmakers 
continue  marginalizing  history  (and  geogra- 
phy). Alas,  the  debaters  failed  to  under- 
stand that  an  agent  far  more  more  powerful 
than  any  they  imagined  has  been  at  work 
against  history:  the  ideology  of  Western  so- 
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ciety.  the  naive  but  now  dominant  belief 
that  a  new  man  is  bom  whose  inner  life  will 
respond  to  psychological  manipulation  and 
whose  outer  life  will  be  sociologically  ma- 
nipulated work  and  leisure.  Call  it  the  hedo- 
nistic man,  the  robot  man.  or  any  other 
strange  monster— it  is  the  ideal  figure  of  our 
civilization's  coryphees  who  shape  it  every 
day  with  their  myriad  decisions  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  whether  in  academic,  cul- 
tural, or  business  life. 

Otherwise,  how  could  one  account  for  the 
fact  that  history  (I  choose  this  example,  but 
I  could  have  chosen  philosophy,  religion,  lit- 
erature, etc.)  is  not  marginalized  in  France 
alone,  with  her  centralized  instructional 
system,  but  also  in  America  with  its  pletho- 
ra of  private,  independent,  even  religiously 
orientated  high  schools  and  colleges?  This  is 
what  I  read  in  a  brochure  published  by  the 
New  York  Times  as  an  advertising  supple- 
ment of  'Why  Go  to  College?  "  There  are 
the  following  chapter  heads  in  the  order 
listed:  a)  you'll  be  prepared  for  a  career;  b) 
you'll  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  Job; 
c>  you'll  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  a 
good  Job;  d)  you'll  have  a  better  chance  of 
earning  more;  e)  you'll  be  better  prepared 
for  a  fxilfilling  life.  This  last  rubric  is  subdi- 
vided into  ability  to  learn  on  your  own.  self- 
discovery,  self-confidence,  family  success, 
richer  leisure,  better  health,  ability  to  cope, 
alert  citizenship,  participation  in  culture.  I 
leave  unmentioned  the  details  of  the  sugary, 
publicity-type  language  of  the  whole  repul- 
sive money-catching  device,  the  therapy-ori- 
entation, the  cheap  style. 

Thus  at  all  levels  the  separation  of  educa- 
tion from  scholarship  and  culture  (other 
than  mass  culture  and  counterculture)  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  first  superficial 
hedonistic  civilization  in  history  and  by  the 
educational  bureaucracy  with  its  ideological 
doctrine  that  past  and  permanence  must  be 
banned  from  the  new  man's  purview.  The 
new  man  is  a  work-and-leisure  directed 
robot  whose  existence  is  divided  between 
the  crowded  subway,  the  television  set,  and 
the  sandy  beach  two  weeks  in  August. 

So  far  as  the  scholar  and  the  creator  of 
culture  are  concerned,  we  must  declare  their 
new  fate  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
recent  one.  Nolens  volens,  they  are  being  de- 
tached from  servitude  to  the  public  at  large, 
and  from  the  engagement  in  matters  not 
only  diversionary  but  temptingly  dishonest. 
There  will  be  fewer  occasions  for  la  trahison 
des  clercs.  At  the  same  time,  and  this  should 
be  regretted,  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the  lit- 
terateur will  be  deprived  of  their  hinter- 
land, the  intelligent  reader,  whose  contribu- 
tion was  to  channel  their  ideas  and  forms, 
responding  to  them  in  a  mutually  advanta- 
geous way. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  try 
to  comprehend  the  full  consequences  and 
long-range  effects  of  these  phenomena,  but 
they  doubtless  represent  a  major  turning 
point  in  the  educational  panorama  of  the 
Western  world.  For  the  first  time,  masses  of 
people  will  be  schooled  with  hardly  any  con- 
tact between  them  and  the  true  achieve- 
ments of  the  life  of  the  mind.  This  is  worse 
than  the  mass  illiteracy  of  the  past  because 
that  was  compatible  with  the  lesson  of 
things  and  with  natural  wisdom,  la  sagesse 
des  nations.  Today's  and  tomorrow's  school 
masses  will  float  in  an  urbanized  Utopia,  a 
culturally  homogenized  nihil.  Nobody  can 
tell  me  the  opposite;  my  students  are  ad- 
vanced specimens  of  the  new  race  of  new 
men. 

Can  relief  from  the  educational  process  be 
expected  anywhere?  Since  the  task  of  an- 
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swering  this  question  would  be  too  vast  if  we 
included  lower  grades,  we  shall  concentrate 
on  universities.  In  Europe,  while  curricula 
and  methods  may  vary  from  one  country  to 
another,  phenomena  similar  to  those  in  the 
United  States  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent, even  if  they  are  not  yet  the  rule.  Euro- 
pean man  still  finds  himself  between  two 
civilizations:  the  traditional  and  the  robot- 
ized. He  Is  still  not  overwhelmed  by  the 
media,  perhaps  because  he  sees  through 
technology's  deadly  tricks  and  has  a 
healthy  skepticism  about  official,  or  simply 
public,  proclamations  and  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unified  education- 
al bureaucracy,  now  increasingly  deprived  of 
the  erstwhile  deeply  cultured  educational 
official  (for  example  the  French  inspecteurs 
with  philosophical  dimensions),  is  more 
single-minded  in  Its  ambition  to  enforce  ide- 
ological objectives.  It  also  readily  yields  to 
overseas  Influence:  permissive  methods,  em- 
phasis on  applied  science,  elimination  of 
such  "old"  disciplines  as  Latin,  history,  and 
philosophy.  And  far  more  Intensively  than 
In  this  country,  Marxist  indoctrination,  or 
at  least  Marxist  coloration  of  political,  so- 
ciological, and  literary  matters  is  wide- 
spread. 

Yet  the  separation  of  education  from 
scholarship  and  culture  has  not  been  con- 
siunmated  in  the  Ehiropean  curriculum,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  prestige  surrounding 
the  "great  man"— the  architect  and  writer, 
the  philosopher  and  sage  (Wissenschaftler, 
savant).  In  countries  where  the  government 
or  the  head  of  state  decides  on  major-scale 
urban  planning  or  Important  aspects  of  cul- 
tural poUcy,  the  prestige  of  intellectual 
achievement  remains  high,  even  at  school 
level.  However,  the  traditionally  strong  rela- 
tionship, one  may  even  call  it  a  fusion,  be- 
tween school  and  scholarship  is  slowly  erod- 
ing because  the  high  standard  of  living  per- 
suades the  powers  that  be  that  its  preserva- 
tion depends  on  the  shaping  of  the  con- 
sumer, hence  on  a  new  culture,  on  a  new 
curriculum.  In  Europe,  the  process  that 
began  In  the  general  postwar  moral  weaken- 
ing decisively  accelerated  after  1968  with 
the  creation  of  universities  where  ideology 
and  anarchy  have  reigned  ever  since. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  clearer,  al- 
though not  more  reassuring,  in  the  universi- 
ties of  the  Third  World.  Clearer  because 
large  numbers  of  grade  and  high  schools  are 
maintained  and  directed  by  Christian 
churches  and  missionaries,  who.  In  addition 
to  religious  education,  instill  community 
values  in  the  children,  as  well  as  subjects  at- 
tentive to  Western  and  local  realities.  Their 
graduates  are  generally  more  respectful  of 
the  education  they  have  received  than  are 
their  Western  counterparts.  Third  World 
children,  in  contrast,  are  aware  that  educa- 
tion is  a  great  good  thing  that  happens  to 
them,  and  they  put  teachers  in  the  same 
category  as  ancestral  scribes  and  wisemen, 
as  a  source  of  authority.  The  situation  is 
clearer  also  because  Third  World  universi- 
ties, in  theory  at  least,  teach  and  train  such 
vitaUy  needed  personnel  as  engineers,  doc- 
tors, agronomists,  and  public  servants.  Inso- 
far as  they  do,  they  become,  quite  naturally, 
technical  and  vocational  schools,  nothing 
more.  Insofar  as  they  do  not,  they  are  imita- 
tion-Western:  the  courses  are  heavily  politi- 
cized, with  only  a  minimum  of  scholarly 
content.  This  condition  obtains  because  the 
teaching  staff  consists  of  locals  with  diplo- 
mas from  Western  or  Communist  universi- 
ties—antagonistic to  the  West— and  of  expa- 
triates from  the  West,  mostly  young  enthu- 
siasts who  regard  themselves  as  missionaries 
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of  an  ideological  cause.  The  student  grad- 
uated from  such  universities  acquires  only  a 
■nattering  of  serious  subjects  or  of  techni- 
cal preparation.  What  he  mostly  acquires  is 
a  few  crude  notions  about  recent  Western 
cultural  fads  like  existentialism.  Third 
World  studies,  or  "socialism  with  a  human 
face." 

The  new  elite  thus  prepared  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  most  of  South  America.  Is  then 
hardly  competent  to  carry  out  tasks  in  tech- 
nical and  administrative  fields  and  inad- 
equate as  well  to  deal  In  depth  with  the  tra- 
dition of  his  homeland.  Students  therefore 
are  neither  rooted  in  the  cultural  soil  of 
their  nation  nor  capable  of  helping  bring 
about  the  necessary  modernization.  The  su- 
perficial notions  they  derive  from  question- 
able Western  books  and  other  sources  only 
enervate  them,  supplying  them  with  unreal- 
istic dreams.  They  have  a  choice:  Join  the 
traditional  upper  class,  which  Is  usually  cor- 
rupt and  interested  only  In  preserving  It6 
privileges,  or  become  rebels,  usually  of  some 
Marxist  variety.  The  third  choice  is  to  emi- 
grate; hence  there  are  legions  of  doctors  and 
other  professionals  from  India  and  South 
America  at  Western  institutions. 

The  university  staff  Is  no  help  in  this 
problem.  In  the  course  of  my  last  trip 
through  Africa,  Asia,  and  some  islands  In 
the  Pacific,  I  was  prompted  to  coin  the  term 
"BA  in  Unemployment"  as  I  was  confronted 
with  hordes  of  students  educated  for  noth- 
ing in  particular.  In  a  very  poor  Egypt,  the 
idle  young  study  the  Koran  at  the  Al  Azhar 
mosque  and  law  at  the  national  university, 
both  dead-end  streets  of  achievement.  In 
India,  the  graduates  swell  the  millions  of 
half-employed  and  the  other  millions  of 
petty  functionaries  who  shift  papers  at  min- 
istries and  banks  for  eight  hours  a  day.  The 
more  ambitious  emigrate  and  never  return. 
In  Papua-New  Guinea,  the  teaching  staff  at 
the  national  university  at  Port  Moresby  is 
entirely  Australian,  ultra-leftist.  Inciting  the 
native  students,  who  are  nominally  learning 
civil  administration  or  medicine,  to  turn 
against  their  government,  a  "puppet  of 
multi-national  companies"  and  of  the  "Neo- 
colonialists  in  Canberra." 

Such  Is,  In  rough  outlines,  the  state  of 
what  li^d  bo  be  called  "higher  education." 
Newman's  idea  of  a  university  is  lightyears 
away  in  the  past.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  university  has  ceased  to  exist;  its 
traditional  functions,  performed  from  the 
twelfth  century  until  about  the  first  third 
of  the  twentieth,  are  no  longer  recognizable. 
The  conclusion  I  now  reach  is  not  different 
from  what  it  was  in  IMl  when  The  Future 
.  of  Education  appeared.  Let  me  briefly  reca- 
pitulate it.  Institutions  come  into  existence, 
reach  their  acme,  and  decay.  After  some 
eight  centuries,  the  Western  university, 
later  exported  planetwlde.  has  closed  Its 
doors.  What  survives  is,  amidst  the  rags  of 
glory,  a  melange  of  utilitarian  recipes  and 
ideological  prescriptions;  their  ingurgiution 
is  a  requisite  for  anyone  wishing  to  qualify 
for  Jobs  in  the  huge  work-and-leisure 
market  that  our  societies  have  become. 
Their  cultural  and  scholarly  value  is  nil. 

But  since  scholarship  and  culture  are 
never  extinguished,  they  are  now  migrating 
to  other  as  yet  undefined  comers  of  our  tol- 
erant and  prosperous  society.  Their  adepts, 
not  distinguishable  from  other  graduates  by 
an  external  sign,  are  the  boat-people  of 
scholarship  and  culture,  refugees  held  to- 
gether by  the  invisible  l)onds  of  loyalty  to 
high  things.  It  is  among  them,  and  In  what  I 
called  earlier  "lay  monasteries,"  that  the 
great  achievements  of  truth  and  beauty 
may  again  mature.* 
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ESTATE  TAXES 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 


OF 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  17. 1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  estate  taxes,  more  appropri- 
ately known  as  death  taxes  that  penal- 
ize widows  and  orphans,  have  been  a 
severe  obstacle  to  economic  mobility 
and  family  participation  in  the  small 
business  community. 

Fortunately,  the  recent  passage  of 
the  Conable-Hance  tax  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  this  bur- 
densome tax.  By  1987,  estates  valued 
at  up  to  $600,000  wiU  be  exempt  from 
Federal  estate  tax. 

While  I  am  very  pleased  about  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  I  believe 
that  death  taxes  should  be  abolished. 
For  this  reason.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4238  which  would  phase  out 
death  taxes  by  1984.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 

In  the  following  column  Wilson  S. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
discusses  the  impact  of  present  estate 
tax  law  on  labor-intensive  small  busi- 
nesses. Mr.  Wilson's  eloquent  state- 
ment in  favor  of  repealing  this  tax 
should  be  of  interest  to  everyone  who 
is  concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
the  small  business  community. 

SlfAIX-BnSIlfXSS  AllOLE 

(By  Wilson  8.  Johnson) 

DEATH  KKEU,  POB  DEATH  TAXES 

A  small-business  man  I  know  spends  20 
percent  of  his  profits  for  life  insurance  to  be 
certain  there  will  be  enough  cash  for  his 
survivors  to  pay  estate  taxes  and  still  hold 
on  to  the  family  limiber  mill. 

Another  man  who  owns  a  soap  manufac- 
turing plant  in  a  small,  eastem  city  says  his 
heirs  would  have  to  sell  out  if  he  didn't 
spend  thousands  for  Insurance  now.  The 
soap  plant  Is  the  major  source  of  employ- 
ment for  the  town,  and  If  another  company 
bought  It,  the  plant  would  probably  be 
closed  and  the  business  consolidated  else- 
where. 

One  of  the  dreams  of  any  person  who  ha^ 
built  a  successful  business  during  his  or  her 
lifetime  is  to  pass  that  business  along  to 
other  members  of  the  family— a  spouse  or 
surviving  children  and  grandchildren.  A 
business  is  a  legacy. 

Today  federal  government  policy  is  forc- 
ing the  liquidation  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful, privately-owned  businesses  because  of 
the  negative  impact  of  estate  or  "death " 
taxes.  To  many  people,  estate  taxes  are  per- 
ceived as  a  means  of  forcing  the  redistribu- 
tion of  enormous  amounts  of  money  when 
wealthy  people  die.  But  the  tnily  wealthy 
have  sophisticated  ways  of  estate  plaiming 
which  help  them  avoid  estate  taxes.  The 
law  hits  squarely  the  small,  family  business 
when  government  policy  ought  to  be  to  en- 
courage the  continuation  of  a  strong,  com- 
petitive Independent  business  sector. 

A  recent  survey  of  urban  areas  conducted 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  (NFIB)  revealed  that  a  substantial 
number  of  business  people  responding— par- 
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ticularly  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country— either  inherited  or  purchased  the 
company  from  a  member  of  the  family. 
Urban  areas,  such  as  thoee  in  the  north e—t. 
are  already  facing  severe  drains  on  re- 
sources and  the  negative  Impact  of  death 
taxes  on  small,  independent  buslnesaea  will 
add  to  the  problems  there  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

Analysis  of  the  revenues  raised  by  estate 
taxes  and  the  economic  harm  being  done  to 
the  labor-intensive  small-buslneas  communi- 
ty suggests  that  the  death  tax  should  be 
abolished  and  the  relative  small  number  of 
tax  dollars  lost  be  raised  by  alternate 
means.* 


BELLMAWR.  NJ..  VFW  POST  7410 
CELEBRATES  35TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  JEBSKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

TTiursday,  September  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
special  anniversary  wiU  take  place  in 
my  congressional  district.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  special 
event. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Bell- 
mawr  Post  7410  wUl  be  celebrating 
their  35th  anniversary.  This  poet  is 
one  of  which  their  membership  can  be 
very  proud.  They  have  actively  served 
their  community  in  these  past  years 
and  when  called  upon  have  willingly 
supported  any  civic  activity. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  In  my  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
post  and  its  members,  and  wish  them 
all  a  very  happy  anniversary.* 


•  •  •  AND  SOME  DONT 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OPORIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17, 1981 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  cite  an  example  of  the  type  of 
unnecessary  Pentagon  spending  which 
could  be  cut.  It  is  a  disgusting  contrast 
which  finds  us  in  the  Congress  sup- 
porting spending  like  that  described  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  editorial, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  reduce  otir 
Government-subsidized  school  lunch 
program  to  IVt  ounces  of  meat  per 
day.  While  one  Government  subsidy 
supports  the  expensive  dining  of  gen- 
erals at  the  Pentagon,  another  subsidy 
for  our  children  is  too  small  for  more 
that  a  paltry  snack.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer] 

If  you  belong  to  the  "In"  crowd,  you  can 
get  a  good  steak  dinner  at  the  Pentagon  for 
a  bit  under  $3. 

There  are  five  dining  rooms  at  the  Penta- 
gon, some  more  exclusive  than  others.  II 
you're  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, for  instance,  you're  eligible  for  the 
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stekk  and  you  can  eat  it  In  the  Chairman's 
Dining  Room,  operated  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  secretary's  salary  is  $69,830  a 
year.  Does  he  need  to  eat  subsidized  steak? 

Prices  in  the  Pentagon's  dining  rooms  re- 
flect only  the  price  of  the  food;  enlisted  per- 
sonnel cook  it,  serve  it  and  clean  up  after- 
ward. The  taxpayers  pay  their  salaries. 

High-level  Pentagon  officials  make  a  con- 
vlDcing  case  for  having  a  private  dining 
room  or  two.  They  host  foreign  dignitaries. 
and  private,  secure  facilities  are  necessary. 
But  why  five  dining  rooms?  And  why,  exact- 
ly, does  that  mean  the  food  should  be 
cheap? 

The  very  least  the  Pentagon  should  do  Is 
raise  the  prices  to  the  level  of  other  restau- 
rants. Better  still,  the  officials  could  hire  ci- 
vilian personnel,  freeing  the  soldiers  for 
more  important  (and  less  admiral-pamper- 
ing) work.  Other  civilians  are  employed  at 
the  Pentagon,  many  in  high-security  posi- 
tions. There  is  no  good  reason  why  civilians 
couldn't  also  serve  food. 

The  other  reason  officials  cite  for  using 
military  personnel  is  that  they  are  available 
for  after-hours  duty.  Many  restaurants  are 
open  day  and  night,  too,  so  that's  a  weak  ar- 
gument at  best. 

There's  no  princely  sum  by  Pentagon 
standards  Involved  here— It  only  costs  tax- 
payers $1  million  or  so  a  year  to  feed  gener- 
als and  their  friends  and  associates  so 
cheaply.  But  a  million  is  a  million  is  a  mil- 
lion *  *  *  how  many  more  wasted  millions 
are  hidden  in  the  defense  budget?  It's  time 
to  get  out  the  sharpest  ax  in  Washington, 
and  use  it  Judiciously  but  decisively.  And 
the  first  chop  should  come  down  on  the  gen- 
erals' breadline.* 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 

AMENDMENT:      NEEDED      NOW 
MORE  THAN  EVER 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  edition  of  Dollars  &  Sense, 
the  monthly  periodical  of  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  featured  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled,  "The  Balanced 
Budget  Amendment:  Needed  Now 
More  Than  Ever,"  authored  by  the  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union.  James  Dale  E>avidson.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  and  partictilarly 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  given  their 
support  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  effort. 

As  Mr.  Davidson  indicates,  the  effort 
to  gain  congressional  approval  of  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  apparently  languishing.  There 
are  many  factors  contributing  to  this 
apparent  waning  of  interest  in  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  including 
the  administration's  public  pledge  of  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
which  reduced  projected  Federal 
spending  by  $37.1  billion. 

Now.  however,  is  not  the  time  to 
relax  efforts  to  secure  full  congres- 
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sional  approval  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  The  Federal  deficit  this 
year  will  be  more  than  $60  billion  and 
the  deficit  may  be  more  than  $60  bU- 
lion  next  year  as  well.  The  public  debt 
is  increasing  constantly  and  will  soon 
be  more  than  $1  trillion.  Additionally, 
record  high  real  interest  rates,  the 
result  of  massive  Federal  credit  de- 
mands produced  by  continuing  deficit 
spending  and  restrictive  monetary 
policy,  are  destroying  the  basic  fabric 
of  the  Nation's  economy  and  forcing 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  to  stare  econom- 
ic failure  in  the  face. 

James  Dale  Davidson  is  right.  The 
balanced  budget  amendment  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, "The  Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment: Needed  Now  More  Than  Ever," 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Trx  Balamckd  Budget  AMEXDMEirr  Ncedxd 

Now  MORK  Than  Ever 

(By  James  Dale  Davidson) 

A  few  months  ago,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  attend  an  anniversary  celebration  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Buckley's  "Firing  Line"  program. 

It  wasn't  an  exclusive  party;  every  former 
guest  was  invited.  Among  those  who  turned 
up  was  California  Governor  Jerry  Brown, 
erstwhile  supporter  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  and  sometime  presidential  can- 
didate, (jovemor  Brown  was  in  an  expansive 
mood  and  wanted  to  talk  about  the  current 
status  of  the  amendment  drive.  Although  he 
didn't  say  so  directly,  I  got  the  strong  im- 
pression that  he  had  lost  interest  in  follow- 
ing the  effort  himself.  After  I  spent  a  few 
minutes  detailing  our  frustrations  in  trying 
to  get  additional  states  to  call  for  a  limited 
constitutional  convention.  Brown  said, 
"Well,  Davidson,  you've  got  a  tough  Job.  No- 
body's interested  in  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment." 

Governor  Brown  went  off  to  sample  the 
barbequed  shrimp,  and  I  was  left  to  think 
about  his  comment.  I  didn't  like  it.  But  the 
more  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  the  more  I 
can  understand  why  a  politician  would  feel 
that  way.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  a 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment  Is  something 
which  is  good  for  the  society  as  whole.  And 
not  that  many  people  feel  passionately 
about  what  is  everyone's  business.  As  the 
old  adage  puts  it.  "Everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business." 

At  times  it  has  seemed  as  though  nobody 
outside  a  few  NTU  members  really  cared 
whether  we  achieve  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  or  not.  It  has  proven  gruesome- 
ly  difficult  to  raise  the  relatively  piddling 
sums  required  to  make  our  program  suc- 
ceed. Meanwhile,  vast  amounts  are  being 
raised  and  spent  on  projects  to  install 
second-rate  ballet  companies  in  small  towns, 
or  to  build  another  tier  of  seats  in  a  univer- 
sity stadium— efforts  which  won't  make  one 
iota  of  difference  to  the  long  term  survival 
of  our  economy. 

The  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  does 
make  a  difference.  It  matters  now,  more 
than  ever.  Without  an  amendment,  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  President  Reagan,  with 
all  the  political  prowess  he  brings  to  the 
Job,  will  be  able  to  balance  the  budget  by 
the  end  of  his  term.  And  if  Reagan  can't  do 
it,  who  could?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  left  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
man.  We  need  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  a 
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sound  economy,  no  matter  who  Is  in  the 
White  House.  A  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  not  guarantee  it.  However,  it 
would  make  it  much  more  likely. 

Very  few  people  today  really  believe  that 
the  budget  is  likely  to  be  balanced  in  the 
future.  Just  look  at  the  level  of  current  in- 
terest rates.  If  investors  at  home  and  abroad 
were  convinced  that  federal  borrowing  was 
going  to  be  dramatically  curtailed  in  the 
future,  they  would  be  rushing  to  buy  federal 
securities  now,  and  thus  lock  in  a  high  real 
rate  of  return.  They  are  not.  In  spite  of  sev- 
eral false  rallies  in  the  bond  markets,  we  are 
some  distance  away  from  anything  which 
could  be  considered  "low"  Interest  rates. 
Rates  on  91-day  Treasury  bills  averaged  14.9 
percent  in  July.  They  averaged  15.46  per- 
cent In  the  first  two  August  sales.  The  Ad- 
ministration had  predicted  that  rates  would 
average  12.55  percent. 

Unnecessarily  high  Interest  rates  now 
make  future  budget  balancing  more  diffi- 
cult, for  two  reasons.  High  rates  discourage 
Investment  and  economic  growth.  High  in- 
terest rates  keep  stock  prices  low,  and  shriv- 
el the  capital  value  of  almost  every  produc- 
tive asset.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  busi- 
ness which  is  worth  $1,000,000  when  inter- 
est rates  are  at  10  percent  will  be  worth 
only  $500,000  when  interest  rates  move  to 
20  percent  on  a  longterm  basis.  This  dra- 
matically changes  incentives.  Interest  rates 
which  cut  capital  gains  in  half  are  as  stunt- 
ing in  their  effects  as  tax  rates  which  confis- 
cate half  of  what  investors  would  otherwise 
have  made.  In  other  words,  many  of  the  in- 
centive effects  of  President  Reagan's  much- 
needed  tax  cuts  might  evaporate  if  interest 
rates  remain  high. 

According  to  the  Administration's  projec- 
tions, the  economy  will  grow  by  3.4  percent 
in  real  terms  next  year.  Each  one-percent- 
age point  overstatement  in  this  projection 
will  widen  the  budget  deficit  by  $8  billion. 
The  current  federal  borrowing  requirement 
is  already  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  bil- 
lion—an amount  approximately  equal  to  the 
total  addition  to  private  savings.  Rational 
investors  who  project  even  higher  borrow- 
ing requirements  will  insist  on  high  rates  to 
purchase  long-term  government  obligations. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  reason  why 
high  interest  rates  now  make  future  budget 
balancing  more  difficult.  They  increase  the 
carrying  charge  on  our  massive  national 
debt.  The  explicit  debt  is  now  about  one  tril- 
lion dollars.  Luckily  for  taxpayers,  some  of 
this  debt  bears  long  maturities,  at  low  inter- 
est rates  of  years  ago.  But  most  of  the  debt 
turns  over  every  three  to  four  years.  Every 
one-percentage-point  of  interest  rate  raises 
the  carrying  cost  of  the  national  debt  by  up 
to  $10  billion,  det>ending  on  the  mix  be- 
tween short  and  long-term  obligations.  In 
any  event,  the  difference  between  financing 
a  trillion  dollar  debt  at  IS  percent  and  fi- 
nancing the  same  debt  at  7.5  percent  is 
enormous  and  obvious.  Great  budget  savings 
could  be  achieved  if  interest  rates  fell. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  make  interest 
rates  fall?  Assure  the  world  that  the  budget 
will  be  balanced  in  the  future.  The  best  (and 
perhaps  the  only  way)  to  do  so  is  to  pass  a 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment.  Such  an 
amendment,  if  it  were  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress today,  could  not  be  ratified  for  at  least 
two  years.  Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances 
it  would  take  the  states  that  long  to  act.  But 
markets  would  not  wait  two  years  to  re- 
spond. Shrewd  and  even  not-so-shrewd  in- 
vestors would  react  immediately  to  the  pros- 
pect of  lower  federal  borrowing  in  the 
future  by  purchasing  long-term  federal  debt 
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today.  Bond  prices  would  rise.  Not  only  the 
federal  government,  but  other  borrowers 
would  benefit  from  lower  Interest  rates.  The 
incentive  to  invest  would  spurt  upward  as 
the  cost  of  money  fell,  and  the  capital  value 
of  any  given  income  went  up  (the  $500,000 
business  might  be  worth  $1,000,000  again). 
This  would  Increase  the  prospect  for  meet- 
ing optimistic  growth  targets  for  the  econo- 
my. It  would  .reduce  the  federal  budget- 
automatically— and  at  low  political  cost. 

Such  a  development  would  be  good  for  ev- 
eryone. It's  a  matter  which  I  still  think  is 
worth  getting  excited  about.  I  hope  you  feel 
that  way  too.* 


REBECCA  H.  SINGER.  A  WOMAN 
OP  VISION  AND  VIRTUE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
the  House  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  remarkable  woman.  Reb- 
bitzin  Rebecca  H.  Singer,  who  passed 
away  on  June  29. 

For  30  years.  Rebbitzin  Rebecca  H. 
Singer  had  assisted  her  husband. 
Rabbi  Dr.  Joseph  I.  Singer.  In  serving 
the  congregation  of  the  Manhattan 
Beach  Jewish  Center.  Their  work  to- 
gether, inspired  by  their  strong  faith, 
devotion,  and  love,  bore  rich  fruits  in 
the  community. 

Devoted  to  her  husband  and  family, 
Mrs.  Singer  raised  two  wonderful  chil- 
dren, Alexander  T.  Singer  and  Vivian 
Susan  Singer,  in  our  community.  But 
she  also  foimd  the  time  to  work  tire- 
lessly, not  only  for  her  family,  but  for 
the  good  causes  to  which  she  was  de- 
voted throughout  her  life. 

As  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  renowned  Rabbis  and 
scholars  of  our  era.  Rabbi  Dr.  Chaim 
Heller.  Mrs.  Singer  was  well  versed  in 
the  law  and  tradition  of  Judaism.  She 
was  known  for  her  scholarly  knowl- 
edge and  also  for  her  gentle  wisdom, 
and  her  interest  in  helping  anyone  in 
need.  During  her  three  decades  of 
service  in  Brooklyn,  the  energy,  kind- 
ness, and  devotion  which  marked  aU 
her  activities  gained  her  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  Jewish  community. 

As  the  Rebbitzin  she  served  as  advis- 
er to  the  center's  sisterhood.  Mrs. 
Singer  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  organization  in  providing  the 
women  of  the  congregation  with  reli- 
gious, educational,  and  social  opportu- 
nities that  would  foster  their  sense  of 
belonging  to  a  community  of  shared 
interests  and  mutual  support. 

Mrs.  Singer  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Israel  who  Inspired  others  to  join 
her  and  her  husband  in  their  efforts 
to  insure  the  existence  and  survival  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  to  promote  the 
growth  of  Israel's  philanthropic  and 
educational  institutions. 

During  my  years  representing  Man- 
hattan Beach  in  the  New  York  State 
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Assembly  and  then  in  the  Congress.  I 
had  the  good  fortime  to  come  to  know 
Mrs.  Singer  well.  Being  invited  to 
dinner  in  her  home  was  an  opportuni- 
ty to  experience  the  real  warmth  and 
strength  of  a  model  Jewish  home.  For 
Mrs.  Singer  epitomized,  to  me.  the 
ideal  of  the  Jewish  wife  and  mother. 
She  was  the  "Valiant  Woman"  de- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures: 
"For  her  worth  is  far  above  rubies. 
The    heart    of    her    husband    trusteth    in 

her  .  .  . 
She  will  render  him  good,  and  not  evil  all 

the  days  of  her  life  .  .  . 
She  hath  opened  her  hand  to  the  needy. 

and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  the 

poor.  .  . 
She  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  wisdom,  and 

the    law    of    clemency    is    on    her 

tongue.  .  . 
Her  children  rose  up,  and  called  her  blessed: 

her  husband,  and  he  praised  her.  .  . 
The  woman  that  f  earetb  the  Lord,  she  shall 

be  praised." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Singer.  I  have  lost  a  valued  friend,  a 
woman  of  vision  and  virtue.^ 


THE  POTENTIAL  OF  WIND 
ENERGY 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  more  than  a  year  since  the  Wind 
Energy  Systems  Act  was  enacted  by 
the  96th  Congress.  Though  budget 
cuts  have  forced  a  reassessment  of 
many  of  the  more  ambitious  goals  in 
the  act.  the  wind  program  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  advancing  the  state  of 
the  art.  A  number  of  successful  wind 
turbine  demonstration  projects  are 
now  in  operation  in  Hawaii,  Washing- 
ton State,  and  California,  for  example. 
A  national  wind  resource  assessment 
program  is  collecting  data  and  analyz- 
ing sites  for  future  demonstrations 
and  commercial  wind  farms.  Finally,  a 
growing  number  of  electric  utilities 
throughout  the  Nation  are  making 
plans  to  integrate  wind  energy  into 
their  systems.  I  am  encouraged  by  this 
progress  and  confident  that  wind 
energy  wlU  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  America's  energy  future. 

This  past  week,  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  article  which  assess- 
es the  problems  and  potential  of  wind 
energy  systems  from  a  local  and  na- 
tional perspective.  I  have  had  the  arti- 
cle reprinted  for  our  colleagues  and 
hope  that  they  will  find  it  of  interest. 
I  believe  strongly  in  the  future  of  wind 
power  and  hope  that  continued 
progress  will  be  made  in  developing  its 
enormous  potential  in  the  coming 
months  and  years. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  8, 1981] 

Windmills  amd  Utilitt  Bills 

(By  Phil  McCombs) 

Walter  F.  Szymczewski  proudly  showed 
off  the  windmill  he  recently  built  for  $7,000 
in  the  back  yard  of  his  Maryland  home.  It 
was  a  hot,  muggy  afternoon  and  the  wind- 
mill was  not  turning  because  there  was  no 
wind.  There  had  not  been  any  for  some 
dajrs. 

This  did  not  bother  Szymczewski.  He  built 
the  four-blade,  30-foot-high  machine  for  fim 
as  an  ext>eriment— "took  the  gamble  to  find 
out  what  it  would  actually  do. "  In  fact,  it 
has  shaved  a  UtUe  off  his  electricity  bill  al- 
ready, even  though  simimer  is  the  worst 
possible  season  in  the  Washington  area  for 
wind  and  windmills. 

"This  cloudy,  rainy  weather  is  bad.  AU 
you  get  is  these  up  and  down  drafts,  these 
little  spotty  currents,"  Szymczewski  said. 
"That  won't  drive  a  windmill.  You  need  a 
whole  [weather]  front  movement.  Usually 
that  begins  in  late  September,  and  the  wind 
is  steadier  all  through  the  winter." 

Over  the  course  of  a  year,  Szymczewski 
hopes,  the  wind  will  provide  one-third  to 
one-half  the  electric  power  used  in  his 
modest  house  in  Severn,  Md. 

To  the  west  of  Washington  in  Clarksburg, 
Md.,  Montgomery  County  police  officer 
Karl  W.  Plitt.  34,  instaUed  a  sleek,  white  En- 
ertech  windmill  on  a  50-foot  telephone  pole 
in  his  back  yard.  Results  so  far:  a  $90  saving 
on  his  electricity  bill  in  two  months. 

Small-time  windmill  experimenters  like 
these  are  sprinkled  throughout  the  Wash- 
ington area,  and  some  energy  experts  be- 
lieve they  are  in  the  vanguard  of  what  will 
become  a  significant  national  effort  to  reap 
the  wind. 

A  new  study  by  WorldWatch  Institute,  a 
Washington  think  tank,  estimates  that  wind 
power  could  supply  20-to-30  percent  of  the 
electricity  in  many  countries  by  the  early 
part  of  the  next  century.  The  study  said 
that  there  are  3.8  million  homes  and  370.000 
fairms  in  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
the  wind  is  strong  and  steady  enough  to 
make  wind-powered  electric  generation  fea- 
sible. 

In  some  of  those  areas,  utility  companies 
are  taking  an  early  interest  in  wind  power. 
Southern  California  Edison,  for  example, 
has  set  a  corporate  goal  of  generating  30 
percent  of  its  electricity  from  such  sources 
as  sun  and  wind,  according  to  Douglas  C. 
Bauer,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  which  represents  utility 
companies. 

Bauer  said  other  companies  are  examining 
the  potential  of  wind  power,  but  are  con- 
cerned atwut  its  reliability  as  a  new  technol- 
ogy fueled  by  sometimes  fickle  winds. 

While  man  has  used  windmills  for  grind- 
ing com  and  drawing  water  for  hundreds  of 
years,  electricity-generating  windmills  that 
utility  companies  plan  to  use  in  groups  on 
"windfalls"  are  so  huge  that  they  present 
new  technological  problems. 

Operations  at  a  huge  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  experimental  windmill  in  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  had  to  be  curtailed 
after  nearby  residents  complained  that  the 
200-foot  blades  on  the  2,000-kilowatt  ma- 
chine made  an  annoying  swishing  noise. 

The  winds  in  Washington  generally  are 
not  steady  and  strong  enough  to  justify  in- 
stalling a  windmill,  according  to  Energy  De- 
partment spokesman  Jay  Vivari. 

■The  most  important  thing  is  to  find  an 
area  with  a  high  annual  mean  wind  st>eed." 
he  said.  "Chicago,  the  windy  city,  is  lousy. 
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The  wind  blows  like  mad  but  it's  not  good 
on  an  annual  basis.  All  through  the  Appa- 
lachians \a  good  ...  all  the  way  up  through 
New  England  ...  A  dynamite  area  is  the 
Texas  panhandle,  western  Kanaaa.  central 
Wyoming." 

Vivari  said  that  as  a  rule  of  thumb  you 
need  an  annual  average  wind  dpeed  of  10 
knots  (roughly  11.5  m.p.h.)  for  a  windmill  to 
be  a  good  investment.  The  highest  such 
wind  speed  in  Maryland  listed  in  "The  Wind 
Power  Book, "  by  Jack  Park,  is  9.6  knots  at 
Baltimore-Washington  International  Air- 
port. The  figure  at  Fort  Meade,  which  is 
near  Szymczewsld's  house,  is  only  4.4  knots. 
The  highest  figure  listed  in  Virginia  is  8.8 
knots  at  Norfolk,  and  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 7.5  knots  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources.  Congress  authorized  a 
40  percent  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  and 
installation  of  windmills— in  Szymczewski's 
case,  worth  $2,800,  which  he  is  able  to  take 
over  two  tax  years. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  much  longer 
that  will  last.  Reagan  administration  econo- 
mists are  thinking  of  trying  to  eliminate  the 
credit  in  order  to  Increase  tax  revenues. 
They  are  also  seeking  to  slash  DOE  outlays 
on  wind  energy  promotion  and  develop- 
ment, although  the  Energy  Depsutment  will 
continue  to  do  research  in  the  area,  accord- 
ing to  Vivari. 

The  Reagan  theory  is  that  if  wind  power 
Is  economically  feasible,  the  private  sector 
will  develop  it  with  little  aid  from  govern- 
ment. 

In  another  earlier  effort  to  encourage  the 
development  of  wind  power.  Congress  in 
1978  mandated  that  utility  companies  must 
allow  individual  home  owners  and  other 
small  wind-power  originators  to  hook  into 
their  power  grids  and  must  pay  them  a  fair 
rate  for  any  extra  electricity  generated. 
Public  service  commissions  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  and  most  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  still  deciding  the  terms  under  which 
these  transactions  will  take  place. 

So  far,  four  big  electric  utilities  in  the 
Washington-Baltimore  area  report  only  six 
of  their  millions  of  customers  have  installed 
windmills  and  wired  them  into  the  utUity 
company  power  grids  since  the  1978  con- 
gressional action. 

Potomac  Edison  Co.'s  Donald  Whipp  said: 
"It's  in  the  experimental  stage.  It's  too  early 
to  make  any  assumptions  on  the  ultimate 
impact." 

Szymczewski  is  not  one  of  the  six.  His 
house  is  wired  to  receive  electricity  from 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  or  he  can 
shut  off  that  power  source  and  use  his  own 
windmill-generated  power,  which  he  stores 
in  more  than  200  batteries.  Because  his 
windmill  is  not  wired  into  the  BG<&E  power 
grid,  Szymczewski  cannot  use  the  two 
sources  simultaneously,  nor  can  he  sell  his 
excess  power  to  the  company. 

It  was  the  simultaneous  use  and  buyback 
that  the  1978  congressional  legislation  made 
possible.  The  idea  was  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  expensive  storage  batteries,  which  were 
needed  to  make  home  owner  windmiU  sys- 
tems run  smoothly  but  the  cost  of  which 
was  prohibitive. 

Szymczewski,  66,  a  retired  precision  sheet- 
metal  worker,  was  lucky  and  bought  his  bat- 
teries cheap  when  the  telephone  company 
got  rid  of  them.  New,  they  would  have  cost 
him  more  than  $40,000. 

Plitt.  the  Montgomery  County  police  offi- 
cer, does  have  his  windmill  wired  into  the 
Potomac  Edison  power  grid.  This  means 
that  when  his  windmill  is  working  and  deliv- 
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ering  power  to  the  house,  Plitt 's  Potomac 
Edison  electric  meter  runs  slower.  If  a  storm 
drove  the  windmill  furiously  at  night  when 
putt's  bouse  was  using  little  power,  the  elec- 
tric meter  inight  actually  run  backward,  al- 
though this  has  not  happened  yet. 

Plitt  bought  his  house  in  a  sutKlivlsion  in 
rural  Clarksburg  with  wind  power  in  mind. 
The  modem,  comfortable  house  is  situated 
near  the  top  of  a  high  ridge  at  the  end  of  a 
long  valley— "an  ideal  wind  site." 

The  Plitts  paid  $10,000  for  their  sleek  ma- 
chine, which  is  perched  atop  a  50-foot  tele- 
phone pole  in  their  back  yard,  and  for  a 
solar  hot-water  system  that  complements  it. 
After  the  tax  credit,  the  total  bill  came  to 
only  $6,000  for  the  two  systems,  and  a  study 
of  their  first  electricity  bill  indicates  that 
they  saved  about  $90  already— or  half  what 
the  two-month  bill  would  have  t>een. 

The  house  has  electric  heating,  which  in 
the  past  cost  $300  every  two  months  during 
the  winter.  Now  they  hope  these  bills  will 
be  under  $100  since  winter  is  a  time  when 
the  wind  across  their  ridge  blows  strong  and 
steady. 

The  Plitts'  machine  was  manufactured  by 
Enertech.  a  Vermont  firm  that  has  sold 
more  than  700  windmills  to  become  the 
country's  largest  manufacturer  of  electrici- 
ty-generating windmills. 

Enertech  board  chairman  Ned  Coffin  said 
a  1.8  kUowatt  machine  like  the  Plitts' 
should  provide  200-to-500  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  a  month  at  a  good  wind  site.  The 
average  American  home  uses  about  1.000 
kilowatt  hours  a  month. 

Coffin  said  Bendix  Corp.  recently  bought 
a  30  percent  share  of  the  fledgling  windmill 
company. 

Plitt  discovered  one  disturbing  aspect  of 
his  new  relationship  with  the  power  compa- 
ny: because  of  safety  requirements,  he 
cannot  use  his  windmill  when  the  power 
company  system  fails  in  a  storm  or  for  some 
other  reason.  This  is  to  prevent  the  wind- 
mill from  "backfeedlng"  power  into  the 
company  system  and  electrocuting  line  re- 
pairmen. 

It  is  a  problem  for  Plitt  because  having  a 
backup  system  for  power  outages  was  one 
thought  behind  his  getting  a  windmill  in 
the  first  place.  With  some  expensive  rewir- 
ing that  will  prevent  backfeeding.  Plitt 
thinks  he  can  solve  the  problem  to  the  com- 
pany's satisfaction. 

All  the  big  Washington-area  electric  utili- 
ties—Potomac Electric  Power  Co..  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Co.,  Potomac  Edison  and 
BG&E— have  this  same  safety  requirement. 

The  desire  for  energy  independence  goes 
beyond  windmills  for  both  Plitt  and  Szym- 
czewski. They  both  have  wood  stoves  and 
Szymczewski  has  not  paid  a  cent  for  heating 
oil  in  five  years.  He  gathers  his  firewood  for 
free. 

"This  country  is  in  trouble,  that's  why  I 
had  to  do  this,"  he  said.  "I  was  priced  out  of 
the  heating  market.  There's  nothing  new 
about  wind  generators  .  .  .  You  just  have  to 
have  an  interest  in  wanting  to  better  your 
environment,  living  conditions.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  every  man  had  to  feed  his  family 
off  the  land."* 
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DEFENSE  DOLLARS:  STRAIGHT 
TO  YOUR  WAIST 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger, UTRing  him  to  convert  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Defense 
executive  dining  rooms  from  military 
to  civilian  and  to  more  nearly  reflect 
the  cost  of  the  meals.  By  doing  this, 
American  tax  dollars  would  be  more 
accurately  aimed  at  their  target:  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  a  change  in  personnel 
policy  at  all  restaurant  facilities  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  only 
feasible,  but  necessary.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Hon.  Melvin  Price  said: 

To  provide  the  kind  of  improvements  in 
defense  that  we  both  desire  will  require  a 
sustained  effort  over  an  extended  period  of 
years,  and  we  will  only  be  able  to  retain 
public  support  for  that  sustained  effort  if 
we  can  show  that  the  funds  are  spent  wisely 
and  managed  prudently. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  recently 
editorialized  this  issue  in  the  following 
article: 

And  Somz  Don't 

If  you  belong  to  the  "in"  crowd,  you  can 
get  a  good  steak  dinner  at  the  Pentagon  for 
a  bit  under  $3. 

There  are  five  dining  rooms  at  the  Penta- 
gon, some  more  exclusive  than  others.  If 
you're  Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  Wein- 
berger, for  instance,  you're  eligible  for  the 
steak  and  you  can  eat  it  in  the  Chairman's 
Dining  Room,  operated  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  secretary's  salary  is  $69,630  a 
year.  Does  he  need  to  eat  subsidized  steak? 

Prices  in  the  Pentagon's  dining  rooms  re- 
flect only  the  price  of  the  food;  enlisted  per- 
sonnel cook  it,  serve  it  and  clean  up  after- 
ward. The  taxpayers  pay  their  salaries. 

High-level  Pentagon  officials  make  a  con- 
vincing case  for  having  a  private  dining 
room  or  two.  They  host  foreign  dignitaries, 
and  private,  secure  facilities  are  necess&iy. 
But  why  five  dining  rooms?  And  why,  exact- 
ly, does  that  mean  the  food  should  be 
cheap? 

The  very  least  the  Pentagon  should  do  is 
raise  prices  to  the  level  of  other  restaurants. 
Better  still,  officials  could  hire  civilian  per- 
sonnel, freeing  the  soldiers  for  more  impor- 
tant (and  less  admiral-pampering)  work. 
Other  civilians  are  employed  at  the  Penta- 
gon, many  In  high-security  positions.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  civilians  couldn't  also 
serve  food. 

The  other  reason  officials  cite  for  using 
military  personnel  is  that  they  are  available 
for  after-hours  duty.  Many  restaurants  are 
open  day  and  night,  too,  so  that's  a  weak  ar- 
gument at  best. 

There's  no  princely  simi  by  Pentagon 
standards  involved  here— it  only  costs  tax- 
payers $1  million  or  so  a  year  to  feed  gener- 
als and  their  friends  and  associates  so 
cheaply.  But  a  million  is  a  million  is  a  mil- 
lion .  .  .  how  many  more  wasted  millions  are 
hidden  in  the  defense  budget?  It's  time  to 
get  out  the  sharpest  ax  in  Washington,  and 
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use  it  Judiciously  but  decisively.  And  the 
firat  chop  should  come  down  on  the  gener- 
als' breadline.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GLORIA  AND 
BOB  TAYLOR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcALirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  distinct  privilege  of  representing  a 
district  that  is  not  only  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  is  world  renowned  for  one 
of  its  products— California  wlrie.  Al- 
though I  share  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues many  of  the  larger  vineyards 
and  wineries,  there  are  many  smaller 
ones  of  which  I  am  equally  proud.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  in 
the  next  few  days  to  tell  you  about 
what  is  most  certainly  one  of  the 
oldest  art  forms  in  the  world.  I  think 
the  people  in  my  district  would  agree 
when  I  say  the  making  of  wine  is  a 
work  of  art. 

Probably  one  of  the  smallest  vine- 
yards in  my  district  belongs  to  Gloria 
and  Bob  Taylor  of  Livermore,  Calif. 
Although  they  do  not  operate  a  fxill- 
fledged  winery,  last  year  they  sold  33 
tons  of  Grey  Riesling  to  the  Wente 
Winery,  also  of  Livermore. 

The  Taylors  moved  to  a  farm  outside 
of  Livermore  4  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  they  have  become  the  owners  and 
tenders  of  10  acres  of  grape  vines  that 
produce  the  luscious  white  grape  used 
in  the  Wente  Bros,  superb  Grey  Ries- 
ling wine. 

Although  Bob  Taylor  works  as  a  geo- 
chemist  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  Gloria  is  a  full- 
time  farmer.  Up  at  6  a.m.,  she  tends 
the  grapes  with  the  help  of  their  two 
sons,  Noah  and  Aaron.  The  Taylors 
are  a  recent  addition  to  the  longstand- 
ing tradition  of  California  wine- 
growers and  winemakers. 
An  article  about  the  Taylors  follows: 

(By  Joan  Kinney) 
Gloria  and  Bob  Taylor,  with  their  sons 
Aaron  and  Noah,  moved  from  town  to  an 
old  farmhouse  on  the  outskirts  of  town  in 
June  1977. 

The  property,  the  old  Connally  farm  on 
South  Livermore  Avenue,  a  little  south  of 
the  Livermore  Civic  Center,  consisted  of  13 
acres  with  a  house  and  outbuildings. 

The  house,  which  had  been  built  back 
around  1895,  had  been  a  rental  for  six  years 
prior  to  the  Taylors'  coming  and  was  in  bad 
shape.  They  spent  their  first  years  there  re- 
storing the  house.  They  stripped  it  down  to 
the  studs,  siding  and  floor;  numbered  all  of 
the  woodwork;  then  rearranged  the  plumb- 
ing, installed  insulation,  changed  some 
rooms,  and  put  the  place  back  together. 

Theji  the  Taylors  turned  their  attention 
to  the  land,  to  making  it  a  working  vine- 
yard. Wente  Brothers  Winery  agreed  to  buy 
the  grapes.  The  winery  did  all  of  the  prelim- 
inary work,  the  preparing  of  the  field,  the 
planting,  etc.  Ten  acres  of  Grey  Riesling 
were  planted. 
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Bob's  work  at  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory,  where  he's  a  geochemlst  in 
solar  and  oil  shale  research,  limited  the 
time  he  could  spend  in  the  vineyard,  so 
Gloria  had  to  do  most  of  this  work. 

She  would  rise  at  6  a.m.  and  would  prune 
for  more  than  an  hour,  vine  by  vine.  "It's 
really  a  nice  peaceful  thing  to  do,"  she  says. 
Bob  gave  her  a  Sony,  and  she  would  listen 
to  a  Bach  concerto  or  her  French  lessons 
while  she  pruned.  The  pruning  took  two 
months.  "I  got  good  at  doing  deep  knee 
bends.  I  developed  good  legs." 

Their  first  crop  was  coming  along  in  1980 
when  the  starlings  hit.  The  Taylors  resorted 
to  various  devices  to  fend  off  the  birds,  but 
nothing  worked.  The  starlings  consumed 
the  whole  grape  crop,  so  it  seemed,  and  one 
day  Gloria  gave  up. 

The  next  day  Ernest  and  Philip  Wente 
came  by.  It's  time  to  start  picking,  they  an- 
nounced. Pick  what?  There's  nothing  left, 
Gloria  replied.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  grapes 
left,  the  Wentes  said. 

The  crop  amounted  to  a  ton  and  a  half, 
with  two-thirds  having  been  lost  to  the 
birds.  A  ton  and  a  half  was  far  from  great, 
but  it  was  a  t>eglnnlng. 

This  year,  everything  went  weU.  One  him- 
dred  twenty  friends  helped  the  Taylors  with 
the  picking  on  August  23.  They  harvested 
thirty-three  tons.  According  to  the  Taylors, 
a  vineyard  that  produces  four  to  five  tons 
per  acre  is  considered  excellent.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  only  the  second  year 
of  their  crop,  they  regard  the  thirty-three 
tons  as  an  exceptional  yield. 

They  give  some  of  the  credit  to  the 
Wentes.  "The  Wentes  are  marvelous  to 
work  with,"  Gloria  says.  "Whenever  we 
have  any  question  or  concern,  they  come 
right  over  to  help  us."  She  speaks  of  them 
as  being  not  only  fine  professionals,  but  fine 
people.  "The  Wentes  are  well  liked  by  their 
employees.  You  get  the  impression  that 
things  are  run  very  nicely." 

Gloria  says,  "We  toy  with  the  idea  of 
nnniciny  wine  and  havbig  a  tasting  room. 
Open  only  to  cyclists.  We  have  no  plans  for 
a  paved  parking  lot." 

Like  Bob,  who  holds  a  doctorate,  Gloria  is 
college-educated,  with  a  degree.  The  Taylors 
were  active  in  city  politics  during  the  1960's 
and  early  1970's.  They  participated  in  the 
growth  control  SAVE  Initiative,  Gloria  as  a 
board  member  of  the  organization.  They 
belong  to  the  Sierra  Club.  Gloria  is  a  profes- 
sional artist,  and  she  has  served  on  the 
Livermore  Beautification  Committee  and 
Livermore  Design  Review  Committee. 

"I  consider  myself  now  a  farmer,"  Gloria 
Taylor  says. 

"To  be  a  farmer  was  not  one  of  my 
dreams.  It  Just  happened.  Fortunately,  I 
love  it.  A  day  isn't  c»mplete  that  I  don't  go 
out  to  check  the  vines,  taste  a  grape,  scratch 
around  in  the  soU. 

"One  of  the  things  that  happens  is  you 
become  so  aware  of  the  weather— what  di- 
rection the  wind  is  blowing,  how  warm  it  is, 
how  this  year  compares  to  last.  It  sharpens 
your  senses." 

Noah  Taylor,  who  now  Is  age  18,  has  writ- 
ten a  little  essay  describing  how  he  felt 
about  moving  from  town  to  a  farm: 
TrxFakm 
(By  Noah  Taylor,  June  1980) 
I  always  thought  my  parents  were  crazy, 
or  at  least  a  little  different.  But  the  day 
they  came  home  and  said,  "Now  we're  farm- 
ers," I  didn't  believe  them.  Stunned  momen- 
tarily, 1  regained  my  head  only  to  hear  it 
again,  "We're  farmers!" 
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The  farm  was  four  miles  out  of  town, 
down  an  old  dusty  road,  near  a  vineyard.  My 
parents  said  it  was  beautiful,  but  I  needed  a 
crystal  ball  to  see  through  the  haze. 
"What's  beautiful?"  I  asked.  "The  farm." 
they  both  said  simultaneously.  Farm.  I  cant 
see  it  through  all  the  garbage! 

Well,  all  is  good  on  the  farm.  The  house  is 
great  after  four  months  of  hard  work  and 
slavery.  We  have  a  vineyard,  red  bam. 
chickens,  rabbits,  and  everything  you  could 
ask  (or  to  escape  suburbia  in  a  suburban 
town.  It's  a  real  feeling  of  self-accomplish- 
ment, and  it  brought  our  family  closer  to- 
gether.* 


SECRETARY  WATT'S  ACTIONS 
CONTRADICT  HIS  OATH  OP 
OFFICE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MmmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Thunday,  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  conduct  of  Secre- 
tary James  Watt  this  past  week  at  the 
Governors'  Conference.  Apparently 
Secretary  Watt  realizes  his  policies  are 
faltering  and  his  popularity  is  plum- 
meting. But  rather  than  change  his 
mistaken  policies,  he  is  trying  to 
recoup  by  giving  the  States  everything 
they  ever  wanted  regardless  of  the  ex- 
pense to  our  environment.  His  actions 
crassly  contradict  the  oath  of  office  he 
took  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
changing  complexion  of  our  Nation's 
environmental  policies.  The  degrada- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  envi- 
ronment are  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  implementation  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's development  policies, 
especially  those  affecting  land  use. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior 
should  defend  the  National  Govern- 
ment's water  rights  and  legitimate  en- 
vironmental interests,  not  place  them 
on  the  auction  block.  It  does  not  take 
much  talent  or  fortitude  to  cave  in  to 
"State's  rights"  claims,  as  Mr.  Watt 
has  done.  It  is  time  the  administration 
stepped  back  from  Secretary  Watt's 
policies  and  reviewed  them  dispassion- 
ately. 

I  was  disappointed  to  hear  President 
Reagan  remark  during  a  recent  press 
gathering  that  he  thought  Secretary 
Watt  was  doing  a  good  job  in  the  face 
of  attacks  from  environmental  ex- 
tremists. 

Now  what  bothers  me  about  the 
President's  statement  is  not  the  fact 
that  he  supports  James  Watt.  This  is 
to  be  expected  because  Secretary  Watt 
is  the  ball  carrier  for  the  administra- 
tion's environmental  policies.  What 
really  bothers  me  is  the  fact  that  our 
President  has  fallen  into  the  trap  of 
using  the  loaded  phrase  "environmen- 
tal extremists."  Those  who  oppose  the 
policies  of  Secretary  Watt,  and  I  am 
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one  of  them,  are  now  labeled  environ- 
mental extremists  not  just  by  Secre- 
tary Watt  but  by  the  President  as  well. 

Characterizing  someone  as  an  ex- 
tremist is  a  convenient  way  to  brush 
off  criticism  and  make  it  appear  that 
only  a  few  are  in  opposition,  which  ob- 
viously isn't  the  case. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  vast 
nimibers  of  Americans  oppose  Secre- 
tary Watt's  policies.  To  dismiss  our 
concerns  as  "extremism"  is  both  irre- 
sponsible and  a  disservice  to  many 
concerned  Americans.* 


PHARMACIST  OP  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 


HON.  KENT  HANCE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Lonnie  P.  HoUingsworth,  Sr..  R.Ph.,  of 
my  district  in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for 
having  been  selected  as  the  Texas 
"Pharmacist  of  the  Year"  for  1981. 
Lonnie  is  well  deserving  of  this  pres- 
tigious award  as  evidenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in 
Texas  Pharmacy  (July  1981),  "Meet 
TPA's  1981  Pharmacist  of  the  Year": 

When  one  considers  the  attributes  that 
the  "Pharmacist  of  the  Year"  should  have, 
many  ideas  flash  through  the  mind.  Al- 
though devotion  to  pharmacy  is  of  primary 
importance,  the  person's  willingness  to  serve 
community,  state  and  country  must  also  be 
considered,  along  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
devotion  to  service  of  fellowraan. 

The  1981  Texas  "Pharmacist  of  the  Year" 
began  his  education  in  Wellington,  Texas, 
graduating  with  honors  there  in  1949.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1950-54  in 
Korea  as  Storelceeper  First  Class.  After  his 
honorable  discharge,  he  attended  The  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  College  of  Pharmacy,  grad- 
uating first  in  his  class  with  highest  honors 
in  1957.  During  his  student  days  his  activi- 
ties included  Phi  Delta  Chi,  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
(Freshman  Honor  Society)  and  Rho  Chi.  He 
remains  an  alumni  member  of  Phi  Delta  Chi 
and  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Texas  Ex -Stu- 
dents Association. 

You  do  not  have  to  talk  at  length  with  the 
1981  POY  recipient  before  you  learn  of  his 
love  of  his  community  and  all  of  West 
Texas.  Included  in  the  many  ways  he  has 
served  his  city  are  such  diverse  areas  as 
Lubbock  City  Councilman  1968-72  and  Lub- 
bock Mayor  Pro-Tem  1972-74,  City  Council 
representative  to  the  Lubbock  Drug  Abuse 
Council  1969-70,  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
missioner 1967-68,  director  of  the  Texas 
Municipal  League  1968-69,  and  chairman  of 
the  Lubbock  Power  and  Light  Electric  Utili- 
ty Board.  He  has  also  served  his  community 
by  working  with  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Soci- 
ety, Boy  Scouts,  his  church,  the  Shriners, 
Lions  Club  and  Elks,  Just  to  name  a  few. 

The  recipient  has  served  his  fellow  phar- 
macists by  being  a  tireless,  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipant in  many  phases  of  the  profession. 
He  is  currently  secretary-treasurer  of  West 
Texas  Pharmaceutical  Association,  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Texas 
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Pharmaceutical  Education  and  Research 
Foundation  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Texas 
Pharmaceutical  Association  for  22  years, 
has  chaired  several  committees  and  held 
many  offices  in  his  professional  organiza- 
tions, including  the  presidency  of  TPA, 
WTPA  and  Lubbock  Area  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

The  diversity  of  his  business  interests  and 
his  hobbies  shows  that  he  is  a  well-rounded 
individual.  He  is  president  of  h&H  Pharma- 
cies, Inc.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Lubbock  Security  National  Bank,  owner  of 
rentals  and  investment  businesses,  president 
of  3  Points  Corporation  and  president  of 
UcH  Horseshoe,  Inc.  His  non-business  inter- 
ests include  hunting,  coin  collecting,  gun 
collecting,  private  aviation  and  sports. 

An  extremely  important  part  of  the  Phar- 
macist of  the  Year's  life  revolves  around  his 
lovely  wife,  Nancy,  and  their  two  children. 
Heather  Lea  and  Loimle,  Jr.  Heather  is  now 
an  actress  living  in  New  York  City,  and 
Lonnie,  Jr.,  a  May  graduate  of  The  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  at  Austin,  wUl  soon  be  entering 
law  school.  May  we  present  to  you  Texas 
Pharmaceutical  Association's  1981  "Phar- 
macist of  the  Year"  .  .  .  Lonnie  F.  HoUings- 
worth.* 
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A  CLOUD  IN  THE  ACADEMIC 
SKY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  rather  ominous  sign  on  the  horizon 
of  higher  education.  Policy  statements 
developed  by  the  National  Governors 
Association  staff  and  supported  by  cer- 
tain State  higher  education  executives 
would  establish  a  new  role  in  the  Fed- 
eral-postsecondary  institution  rela- 
tionship for  the  States. 

State  control  and  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral student  aid  allocations,  research 
grants,  and  discretionary  grant  fimds 
is  unacceptable  to  the  colleges  and 
imiversities  and,  I  hope,  to  the  Con- 
gress. My  colleagues  should  look  close- 
ly at  this  issue  and  its  potential  harm 
to  higher  education.  I  urge  them  to 
read  the  July  27,  1981,  Chicago  Trib- 
une editorial,  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record. 

A  Clous  in  the  Academic  Sky 

One  small  but  ominous  cloud  in  the  skies 
of  academia  is  a  policy  statement  drafted  by 
the  staff  of  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation. This  document  recommends  that 
state  agencies  be  empowered  to  review  and 
act  on  all  federal  funds  coming  to  public 
universities  and  colleges,  and  to  review  and 
comment  on  federal  aid  to  private  schools. 
The  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  iU  staff 
in  Springfield  would  pass  on  a  wide  variety 
of  academic  funds:  student  aid,  research 
grants,  health  education  subsidies,  etc. 

The  Reagan  administration  prides  Itself 
on  reducing  controls  In  Washington,  with  Its 
shift  of  emphasis  from  categorical  to  block 
grants.  But  universities  will  find  life  more 
rather  than  less  complicated  if  an  array  of 


elected  and  appointed  state  officials  stand 
between  them  and  any  federal  dollars 
headed  their  way. 

Here  in  Illinois,  neither  executive  nor  lec- 
islative  officials  have  wanted  control  over 
federal  grants  to  higher  education.  The 
General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  rejected 
proposals  that  it  reappropriate  all  federal 
moneys  coming  to  state  schools.  The  Board 
of  Higher  Education  and  its  staff  have  not 
coveted  the  powers  (and  problems)  that  the 
National  Governors'  Association  draft 
would  push  towards  them. 

The  good  practice  here  in  Illinois  has  been 
that  if  a  university  or  college  succeeds  in 
grantmanship  in  Washington,  It  may  collect 
its  money  without  state  intervention— with 
the  understanding,  of  course,  that  state 
funds  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  available  to 
carry  on  after  the  federal  money  is  spent. 
That  practice  avoids  the  temptation  to 
make  federal  grants  into  political  footballs 
at  Springfield. 

It  may  not  be  surprising  that  some  gover- 
nors and  state  higher  education  executives 
want  additional  power  over  federal  grants  to 
universities.  But  it  Is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est that  they  should  have  It.  Higher  educa- 
tion does  best  with  a  minimum  of  political 
interference.* 


EXPORTS  OP  HAZARDOUS 
PRODUCTS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  delicate  moral  and  po- 
litical issue  of  "reverse  dumping"  has 
arisen.  The  Reagan  Commerce  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be  trying  to  eliminate 
the  requirements,  built  up  after  many 
years  of  study  and  negotiation,  that 
foreign  governments  be  notified  before 
U.S.  companies  export  hazardous 
products. 

In  1978.  the  Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  export, 
particularly  to  Third  World  coimtries, 
of  products  such  as  pesticides,  birth 
control  devices,  pharmaceutical  drugs 
and  other  products  determined  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
Americans.  After  careful  study.  Presi- 
dent Carter  issued  Executive  Order 
12264  shortly  before  leaving  office  re- 
quiring that  foreign  governments  be 
informed  that  such  products  were 
being  exported  to  their  country  so 
that  they  could  take  whatever  steps 
they  deemed  appropriate.  President 
Reagan  reversed  the  order  shortly 
after  taking  office  and  called  for  fur- 
ther study.  It  now  seems  the  Com- 
merce Department  wants  to  effective- 
ly eliminate  the  notice  requirement 
still  contained  in  several  statutes.  As 
the  Washington  Post  said  in  an  edito- 
rial in  the  September  12.  1981  issue: 
"An  effective  international  notifica- 
tion system  does  not  now  exist.  Until 
it  does  *  *  *  America's  unilateral  con- 
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trols  should  be  kept  in  place."  I  submit 

for  the  Record  an  article  from  the 

September  9.  1981.  Washington  Post 

and  the  editorial  referred  to. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  9. 1981] 

Easing  op  Hazaboous  Exports  Studied 

MOST  notification  RULES  MAY  BE  CANCELED 

(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 
The   Reagan   administration   is   drafting 
plans  to  ease  the  way  for  U.S.  companies  to 
export   hazardous   goods   that   have   been 
banned  or  restricted  in  this  country. 

In  a  draft  policy  statement  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Post,  high-ranking  offi- 
cials at  the  State  and  Commerce  depart- 
ments are  proposing  the  elimination  of 
almost  all  rules  that  now  require  manufac- 
turers to  notify  foreign  government*  before 
they  ship  goods  abroad  that  have  been 
deemed  too  dangerous  for  widespread  use  in 
the  United  States. 

The  types  of  products  and  materials  that 
may  be  affected  by  the  new  policy  range 
from  such  tightly  regulated  chemicals  as 
PCBs  (polychlorinated  biphenyls)  and 
chlorofluorocarbons  to  banned  pesticides 
such  as  DDT,  lindane  and  endrin.  Consumer 
products  that  also  have  been  banned,  such 
as  children's  sleepwear  treated  with  the 
flame-retardant  chemical  Tris,  may  also  be 
affected. 

According  to  the  draft  statement,  a  policy 
change  is  needed  because  the  current  preex- 
port  notification  rules  "have  placed  U.S.  ex- 
ports at  a  competitive  disadvantage." 

Noting  that  the  United  SUtes  is  "the  only 
country  currently  requiring  notification  of 
the  export  of  hazardous  substances,"  the 
draft  concludes  that  such  rules  should  be 
replaced  by  a  broader  information  and  edu- 
cation campaign. 

Instead  of  notifying  foreign  governments 
at  least  once  a  year  when  a  shipment  of 
banned  or  restricted  goods  Is  to  be  exported, 
the  Reagan  officials  propose  simply  provid- 
ing "brief  summary  information"  to  either 
foreign  governments  or  international  orga- 
nizations when  U.S.  government  agencies 
ban  or  restrict  a  product's  use,  even  though 
that  notice  may  be  years  before  that  prod- 
uct is  exported  to  another  country. 

"In  the  long  run,  international  informa- 
tion sharing  will  have  more  beneficial  re- 
sults for  the  U5.  than  procedures  requiring 
specific  export  notifications.  ...  A  unified, 
international  approach  will  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  basis  for  Importing  nations 
to  make  decisions  without  jeopardizing  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  exporters." 

The  proposed  policy  change  may  require 
some  amendments  to  existing,  laws,  accord- 
ing to  the  draft  report. 

State  and  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cials, upset  that  the  draft  report  had 
become  public,  cautioned  that  the  policy  Is 
only  a  draft  and  could  be  changed  before  It 
is  sent  to  President  Reagan.  Commerce  De- 
partment officials  said  they  hope  to  com- 
plete the  report  within  a  month. 

One  official  Involved  In  writing  the  report 
said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Internal 
debate  in  both  agencies  over  the  proposed 
policy,  with  several  staff  members  arguing 
that  it  does  not  protect  the  public's  health 
and  safety  and  the  environment. 

The  two  departments  themselves  are 
locked  In  a  dispute  over  Just  who  should  be 
notified  about  U.S.  regulatory  actions  to 
ban  a  product. 

State  Department  officials  argue  that 
they  should  notify  individual  governments 
about  each  action,  while  Commerce  officials 
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contend  that  such  Information  should  go 
only  to  International  organizations,  such  as 
the  United  Nations. 

Commerce  argues  that  It  Is  not  the  U.S. 
government's  role  to  keep  all  other  foreign 
governments  Informed  about  hazardous 
products;  Instead,  It  is  up  to  the  United 
States  merely  to  furnish  the  information  to 
an  agency  so  any  interested  government 
would  be  able  to  obtain  It. 

The  policy  recommendations  on  hazard- 
ous exports  was  requested  by  Reagan  last 
February  when  he  struck  down  an  executive 
order  Issued  by  President  Carter  just  five 
days  before  he  left  office.  That  order  sharp- 
ly restricted  the  export  of  products  that 
either  have  been  banned  or  whose  use  has 
been  restricted  In  this  country.  Among 
other  things,  the  order  would  require 
anyone  exporting  such  products  to  obtain 
an  export  license  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment before  such  goods  were  shipped 
abroad. 

Despite  the  revocation,  exporters  are  still 
required  In  many  cases  to  notify  U.S.  gov- 
ernment agencies  before  they  export  tightly 
regulated  chemicals,  banned  products,  pesti- 
cides that  are  not  registered  in  the  United 
States  and  medical  devices  that  do  not 
comply  with  U.S.  standards.  In  turn,  these 
agencies  proceed  to  notify  the  officials  In 
the  foreign  country  for  which  these  prod- 
ucts are  destined,  either  directly  or  through 
the  State  Department. 

"In  no  case  can  it  be  documented  under 
the  existing  shipment  specific  notification 
system  that  a  foreign  government  has  taken 
specific  regulatory  action  In  response  to  no- 
tification of  a  U.S.  export,"  the  draft  report 
says  in  explaining  why  the  current  rules 
should  be  dropped. 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Sept.  12. 19811 
Exports  Are  Also  Imports 

Yet  another  leaked  draft  from  Inside  the 
administration  shows  the  Commerce  and 
State  departments  to  be  at  work  on  a  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  for- 
eign governments  be  notified  before  U.S. 
companies  export  hazardous  products. 
Should  the  plan  be  forwarded  to  the  presi- 
dent and  adopted.  It  would  undo  a  sensible 
compromise  policy  agreed  to  only  a  year 
ago. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  this 
country  should  forbid  the  export  of  sub- 
stances—pesticides, drugs,  consumer  prod- 
ucts, chemicals  for  Instance — harmed  or 
tightly  restricted  In  this  country.  This  ig- 
nores the  reality  that  the  risks  and  benefits 
involved  in  a  regulatory  decision  vary  great- 
ly among  countries.  The  classic  case  Is  De- 
poProvera,  a  cheap,  long  lasting,  effective 
contraceptive  baimed  here  because  of  possi- 
ble long-term  health  risks.  In  many  develop- 
ing countries  where  skyrocketing  population 
growth  has  created  great  hardship,  the  bal- 
ancing of  risks  and  benefits  yields  a  differ- 
ent judgment. 

A  sensible  policy  not  only  must  acconuno- 
date  these  differences:  It  also  must  encom- 
pass a  number  of  economic,  political  and  en- 
vironmental interests  that  point  In  conflict- 
ing directions.  The  policy  must  not  Interfere 
too  greatly  with  trade  by  American  compa- 
nies. But  It  must  recognize  that,  as  the 
world's  dominant  economy,  this  country 
bears  a  measure  of  ethical  responsibility. 
Moreover,  unregulated  hazardous  exports 
can  quickly  generate  a  backlash  of  hostility 
and  resentment  damaging  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  This  happened  a  few  years  ago  when 
American  companies  tried  to  export  toxic 
wastes  to  poor  countries  in  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean. 
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Finally,  a  good  policy  must  recognize  that 
the  earth  Is  much  smaller  than  It  seems: 
banned  substances  that  are  exported  have 
an  uncanny  way  of  coming  home  again— via 
air,  water  and  especially  food.  For  example, 
residues  of  banned  pesticides— some  of  them 
with  severe  health  effects— have  found  their 
way  back  to  American  kitchens  on  bananas, 
sugar,  tea,  tomatoes,  coffee  and  many  other 
Imports. 

The  compromise  eventually  agreed  to  by 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Congress  allows  exports 
of  dangerous  substances  only  after  the  im- 
porting country  is  notified  of  the  risks  in- 
volved. It  Is  not  a  perfect  solution,  but  it  is 
the  best  balancing  of  these  various  Interests 
yet  put  forward.  Businesses  have  com- 
plained because  of  delays  and  paper  work, 
but  these  are  modest  In  comparison  with 
the  benefits.  The  draft  plan's  argument 
that  current  controls  should  be  dropped  be- 
cause a  "unified,  international  approach" 
would  be  better  is  a  fancy  way  of  saying, 
let's  do  nothing.  An  effective  International 
notification  system  does  not  now  exist. 
Until  It  does— and  this  country  should  con- 
tinue to  support  Its  creation— America's  uni- 
lateral controls  should  be  kept  in  place.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LUTHER  FLECK  OF 
BLACKWOOD.  N  J. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Luther  Fleck  of  225  Marshall  Avenue 
in  Blackwood.  N.J..  was  the  recent  re- 
cipient of  the  Silver  Lifesaving  Medal 
for  heroism.  The  medal  was  officially 
presented  to  him  by  Vice  Adm.  R.  I. 
Price  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Fleck's  lifesaving  ac- 
tions are  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

WhUe  strolling  on  the  Steel  Pier  in 
Atlantic  City,  Mr.  Fleck  spotted  a  man 
and  small  child  struggling  for  survival 
in  the  cold  surf  below.  With  no  con- 
cern for  himself  and  without  the  as- 
sistance of  lifesaving  equipment.  Mr. 
Fleck  dove  into  the  water.  50  feet 
below,  and  held  the  two  above  the 
waves  imtil  help  arrived. 

The  results  of  such  valiant  efforts 
were  the  survival  of  the  man  and  his 
son.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Fleck  sus- 
tained internal  injuries  due  to  the 
pounding  of  the  waves  and  the  strain 
of  the  rescue. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  and  publicly  commend 
Mr.  Fleck  for  his  unselfish  and  heroic 
act.  It  is  indeed  the  actions  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Fleck  which  are  exemplary  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man.* 
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INTELLIGENCE  INFORMATION 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Intelligence  In- 
formation Protection  Act.  My  legisla- 
tion, which  is  identical  to  S.  1235  spon- 
sored in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
D'Amato,  would  substantially  ease  the 
deleterious  impact  that  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  requirements  have 
had  on  the  CIA. 

Although  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty remains  our  Nation's  first  line  of 
defense,  the  effectiveness  of  the  CIA 
in  particular  has  been  severely  com- 
promised by  materials  procured  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  CIA 
methods  have  been  publicized;  CIA  op- 
erations have  been  undermined.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  the  perception 
now  exists  among  sdlied  intelligence 
agencies  and  potential  sources  alike 
that  identities  cannot  be  protected 
and  information  kept  secret.  This 
should  perhaps  come  as  no  surprise, 
Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  fact  that, 
under  present  law,  the  CIA  recently 
spent  $300,000  to  comply  with  a  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  request  from 
Philip  Agee,  the  notorious  former  CIA 
officer  whose  admitted  intent  is  to  de- 
stroy the  Agency. 

Specifically,  my  bill  exempts  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  all 
materials  involving  personnel  selec- 
tion, training,  reorientation,  internal 
operations,  office  management,  and 
organization  of  the  CIA.  Additionally, 
all  materials  concerning  special  activi- 
ties, clandestine  collection,  and  covert 
operations  are  exempted.  The  right  of 
Individuals  to  obtain  personnel  files 
would  not  be  affected,  nor  would  the 
application  of  the  Privacy  Act  be  al- 
tered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  issue  of 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  reform  is 
currently  being  debated  both  in  Con- 
gress and  within  the  administration. 
My  bill  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
this  necessary  debate,  and  as  an  effort 
to  restore  to  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity the  ability  to  effectively  carry  out 
its  crucial  responsibilities.  I  would 
therefore  welcome  the  cosponsorship 
of  our  colleagues. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  an  suticle  by  Jack  Valen- 
tl  which  underscores  the  need  for  the 
kind  of  legislation  I  am  proposing: 
[From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  13.  1981] 
Too  Prki  With  odh  IiiroiiMATioN 
(By  Jack  Valenti) 

I  spent  some  time  recently  in  Western 
Europe  chatting  with  key  European  offi- 
cials, including  several  in  the  intelligence 
services  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  They 
seem  persistently  nonplussed  by  peculiar- 
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ities  in  the  American  spirit,  centered  mostly 
on  our  Freedom  of  Information  (FOX)  Act 
and  the  porous  quality  it  confers  on  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA. 

As  one  foreign  official  put  It  to  me,  "I 
daresay  none  of  my  colleagues  today  would 
pass  on  to  the  Americans  sensitive  data 
about  the  work  of  our  operatives  on  the 
Continent— or  even  hint  at  anything  which 
would  Identify  agents  we  have  in  the  field. 
It  would  be  suicide  for  our  people.  It  is  al- 
ready deadly  to  your  own." 

Another  said,  "How  on  earth  can  you  pos- 
sibly collect  and  hold  intelligence  which 
may  slip  Into  foul  hands  simply  because 
someone  you  do  not  know  writes  in  and  asks 
for  information?  How  you  can  have  an  intel- 
ligence organization  that  routinely  gives 
away  its  files  passes  my  understanding." 

It  isn't  enough,  they  complain,  that  mate- 
rial extracted  from  the  FBI  and  CIA  with 
Freedom  of  Information  requests  is  put 
through  a  sifter  that  supposedly  culls  out 
secret  material.  They  point  out  that  people 
are  processing  so  many  requests  that 
human  error  makes  it  literally  impossible  to 
expunge  all  thai  Is  not  designed  to  be  made 
public.  Slippage  is  Inevitable— and  when  it 
happens,  the  irretrievable  occurs. 

The  intent  of  the  FOI  Act  Is  laudable. 
Light  thrown  on  dark  crannies  of  the  gov- 
ernment usually  illuminates  a  good  many 
practices  that  should  be  corrected.  But  a 
balance  Is  required,  say  these  Eiu-opeans. 

CASUAL  MAONBSS 

It  is  one  thing,  they  point  out,  to  probe 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  Transportation 
for  information,  but  to  uncork  the  files  of 
the  FBI  and  the  CIA  is  a  kind  of  casual,  and 
they  ho|}e  momentary,  madness. 

The  FBI  received  some  18,800  requests  for 
information  in  1979,  and  the  CIA  recorded 
some  14.000  n>qucst£  since  1975.  No  one  can 
be  certain  how  many  of  the  CIA  requests 
come  from  foreign  governments  operating 
through  cover  names.  And  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  sending  along  a  file  of  newspa- 
per clippings,  and  parceling  out  documents 
with  lines  blacked  out,  with  no  one  In  the 
Agency  quite  certain  that  all  that  should  be 
excised  has  been. 

Most  people  would  acluiowledge  that 
criminals,  both  organized  and  unorganized, 
are  filing  requests  by  the  long  ton  to  the 
FBI  to  learn  what  the  feds  may  have  on 
them  that  might  be  embarrassing  or  damag- 
ing—and to  act  on  what  they  learn.  Frag- 
ments of  information  are  as  valuable  as  the 
complete  dossier. 

Unhappily,  some  past  events  have  con- 
vinced a  good  many  people  that  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  skulk  alx>ut  doing  rude  acts  not 
countenanced  by  our  own  laws.  Public  suspi- 
cion about  two  enterprises,  without  whose 
vigilance  we  might  be  more  anxious  than  we 
are  now  about  our  future  security,  stirs  our 
unease. 

In  the  war  against  terrorism  in  Europe, 
the  intelligence  services  of  the  West  Eiu-o- 
peans  find  it  necessary  to  foresee  violent  de- 
signs before  they  are  hatched.  The  only 
known  method  to  do  that  is  to  collect  infor- 
mation so  that  if  a  design  Is  forming  It  may 
be  thwarted  before  it  occurs — or  at  the  very 
least  to  pick  up  the  spoor  of  those  sponsor- 
ing the  skulduggery  before  they  kill  some- 
body. 

All  INSTITXrnONALIZKD  LEAK 

What  the  public  doesn't  know,  and  prob- 
ably cannot  know  until  It  is  too  late.  Is  how 
well  our  police  and  intelligence  services  are 
prepared  to  act  before  some  violent  deed  Is 
done.    We    have    so    institutionalized    the 
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"leak"  In  this  country  that  nothing  Is  truly 
safe  from  prying  eyes.  Granted  that  we  may 
too  often  stamp  Top  Secret  on  a  formula  for 
dried  milk;  granted  also  that  much  of  what 
Is  delivered  to  someone  asking  for  Informa- 
tion is  valueless.  But  it  is  nonetheless  true 
that  In  handling  literally  thousands  of  re- 
quests, brief  lapses  In  scrutiny  run  through- 
out the  whole  costly  process. 

It  Is  not  the  cost  of  handling  these  re- 
quests that  should  cause  us  concern.  It  Is 
the  disposition  of  crucial  material,  often  col- 
lected at  great  risk  from  sources  who  believe 
it  Is  sacrosanct,  who  suddenly  discover  to 
their  horror  and  fear  that  it  Is  not.  All  of 
which  causes  our  colleagues  in  Europe  to 
shake  their  heads. 

This  unease  among  our  friends  is  not  evi- 
dence of  paranoia.  As  William  Burroughs 
put  it.  "A  paranoid  is  a  man  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts." 

The  work  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  is  by 
nature  shadowy.  But  they  labor  to  ensure 
the  security  of  the  nation.  Most  Americans 
assume  that  work  Lb  going  forward  with  dis- 
patch, skill  and  dllgence.  But  many  Europe- 
an friends  of  this  country  are  queasy  not  so 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  labor,  but  of 
the  impermanence  of  its  safety. 

One  can  only  pray  that  the  Congress  and 
its  oversight  committees  can  figxire  out 
some  common-sense  balance  which  places 
off-limUts  sensitive  information  which  is  now 
leaked  or  routinely  given  away.  There  is  le- 
gitimacy in  the  phrase  "national  security  in- 
formation."* 


NURSES'  DISCONTENT  MUST  BE 
ADDRESSED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  quality  health  care  in  this 
coimtry  continues  to  plague  us  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  where  ade- 
quate health  care  personnel  are 
needed.  The  problem  of  nurses  is  par- 
ticularly compelling  and  points  direct- 
ly to  the  need  for  greater  cooperation 
between  health  care  advocates  in  an 
era  of  decreasing  Federal  dollars. 

There  are  currently  1.4  million  regis- 
tered nurses  in  the  United  States.  Yet, 
only  400,000  of  them  choose  to  work 
full  time  in  hospitals.  In  my  own  city 
of  New  York,  the  problem  is  even 
more  acute— the  current  levels  of  5,600 
RN's  must  increase  by  1,000  in  order 
to  continue  even  a  minimal  level  of  pa- 
tient care. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  low  level  of 
pay,  grueling  hours,  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate training  programs  to  upgrade 
job  skills  have  prompted  many  women 
to  leave  the  field.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  nursing  graduates  are 
decreasing,  creating  100.000  nursing 
vacancies  in  the  United  States— or  72 
full-time  positions  in  each  hospital. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  I  have 
iieen  actively  involved  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  of  all 
levels  of  nursing  as  well  as  programs 
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to  upgrade  nursing.  In  New  York  City. 
I  have  spearheaded  collective  efforts 
between  vocational  education,  adult 
education,  local  school  officials,  and 
the  Health  and  Hospitals  Corp.  which 
administers  municipal  hospitals  to  de- 
velop programs  to  train  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses. 

Licensed  practical  nurses,  or  LPN's 
as  they  are  known,  provide  essential 
support  services  in  hospitals  which  are 
vital  to  any  effective  health  care 
system.  The  need  for  them  is  well  doc- 
imiented.  A  fall  1980  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  report  notes  a  current  as 
well  as  projected  scarcity  of  LPN's  to 
serve  the  hospitalized.  Providing  up- 
graded training  within  their  present 
employment  framework  is  likely  to  en- 
courage LPN's  to  remain  in  the  field 
and  hopefully,  encourage  training  that 
would  upgrade  their  own  professional 
positions. 

'  The  future  of  our  health  professions 
depends  upon  increased  cooperative 
efforts  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  maximize  resources.  Ade- 
quate funding  for  nurse  training  and 
scholarship  programs  is  essential  and  I 
pledge  to  continue  my  efforts  to 
combat  future  attempts  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  these  vitally  important  pro- 
grams. Nurses  deserve  our  support  as 
much  as  they  do  not  deserve  contin- 
ued discontent.* 


SOLAR  BANK  SAVED 


HON.  N0RA4AN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
changes  this  administration  has  made 
have  been  as  marked,  or  potentially  as 
shortsighted  as  their  energy  policy. 
Choosing  to  rely  exclusively  on  tax 
credits,  they  have  thus  far  refused  to 
issue  regulations  implementing  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank,  and  have,  in  fact,  proposed 
its  elimination.  Despite  the  over- 
whelming congressional  support  for 
the  bank  in  the  96th  Congress  and  re- 
ports from  both  the  GAO  and  OTA  in- 
dicating fully  supporting  its  creation, 
they  have  steadfastly  blocked  it. 

Therefore.  I  am  exceptionally 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4034.  the  HUD-independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill,  contains 
$25  million  for  the  Solar  Energy  anc" 
Energy  Conservation  Bank.  Although 
this  simi  is  very  modest,  it  will  most 
certainly  provide  funding  for  pilot 
projects  which  should  certainly  dem- 
onstrate once  again  the  need  fo'-  the 
bank.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
report  contains  language  directing  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  issue  regtUat'onc 
implementing  the  bank  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Colman  McCarthy,  the  noted  Wash- 
ington Post  columnist,  recently  wrote 
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a  column  very  accurately  depicting  the 
Reagan  administration's  shortsighted 
attitude   toward  solar   energy.   I   ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues.  It   is  especially   appropriate 
today  as  we  consider  legislation  that 
initiates  this  most  important  of  solar 
energy   proposals,   the   Solar   Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank: 
The  Rbagax  Solab  EcLn>8K 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
QuoHOCHOiiTAUG,  R.I.— Along  Oceui  View 
Lane,  from  which  the  view  of  the  Atlantic 
sparkles  with  the  b?ue  waters  and  bluer  sky 
of  Block  Island  sotuid,  those  looking  Inland 
can  enjoy  scenery  of  a  different  but  still 
stirring  beauty.  On  the  roof  of  the  comer 
home  of  Jim  Byrne,  a  retired  insurance 
man,  are  two  solar  collector  plates. 

They  are  modest  In  design  and  purpose. 
Ten  feet  by  five  feet,  their  heat  absorption 
pipes  lead  into  the  house  to  a  water  tank 
tliat  uses  the  stored  energy  when  needed. 

What's  beautiful  about  this  solar  device  is 
not  only  that  It  Is  one  of  many  In  this 
remote  village  and.  nationally,  one  of  about 
350,000  currently  on  American  homes,  but 
that  Jim  Byrne  is  In  his  80s.  He  is  an  old- 
timer  who  has  rejected  the  tired  old  waste- 
ful ways  of  the  oil  conglomerates  and  their 
one-note  opposition  to  renewable  energj- 
like  solar.  Instead,  in  his  80s,  Byrne  is  going 
with  the  future. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  country  appears 
ready  to  Join  him.  A  Gallup  Poll  last  year 
reported  that  solar  development  was  the 
choice  of  31  percent  of  the  public  to  meet 
the  country's  energy  needs.  Oil  and  natural 
gas  were  the  preferred  options  of  only  14 
percent,  and  nuclear  power  sputtered  in  last 
with  8  percent. 

Warmed  by  the  sunlight  in  this  popular 
support.  Congress  last  year  raised  the  resi- 
dential solar  tax  credit  from  15  to  40  per- 
cent. In  many  states,  further  credlte  have 
been  enacted.  Offering  leadership  that  was 
unappreciated  at  the  time.  Jimmy  Carter 
aimounced  in  a  1979  presidential  message— 
the  first  ever  on  solar  energy— a  national 
goal  of  using  solar  and  renewable  resoiut«s 
for  20  percent  of  the  nation's  energy  needs 
by  2000.  The  new  federal  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute  had  a  budget  of  $100  mil- 
lion and  a  director,  Denis  Hayes,  who  was 
both  a  sophisticated  scientist  and  a  sea- 
soned advocate. 

With  this  kind  of  support  and  attention, 
solarlsts  had  reason  to  bask  a  bit.  But  no 
sooner  had  this  sunny  day  begun  than  the 
Reagan  administration  charged  in  with 
plans  for  a  partial  eclipse— and  in  many 
places  a  total  one. 

It  wanted  to  eliminate  the  Solar  Energy 
and  Energy  Conservation  Bank,  one  of  the 
main  parts  of  the  Carter  solar  program.  The 
bank  was  to  have  provided  $1  billion  worth 
of  subsidies  through  1984  to  builders  and 
owners  of  both  residential  and  commercial 
structures.  The  administration  has  yet  to 
kill  the  bank.  Its  fate  Is  now  In  the  hands  of 
House  and  Senate  appropriations  commit- 
tees that  are  about  to  decide  whether  to 
give  It  $150  million  for  the  next  three  years. 
The  Solar  Lobby,  a  Washington  group,  sayc 
the  bank  "Is  the  only  federal  program  to 
help  lower-middle  income  people  In  making 
energy  conservation  improvements  to  their 
homes." 

Falling  \o  break  the  bank.  In  June  the  ad- 
ministration fired  Denis  Hayes  and  cut  the 
Institute's  staff  from  85C  to  580.  On  his  last 
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day,  Hayes  served  the  nation  well  with  hi» 
candor  "The  shifts  in  the  energy  budget 
have  been  described  by  administration 
spokesmen  as  pure  exercises  to  trim  the  fed- 
eral budget.  That  Is  a  manifest  lie."  If 
saving  money  were  the  goal,  Hayes  said, 
"the  nuclear  budget  would  not  be  increased 
by  36  percent  while  the  solar  budget  wv 
slashed  67  percent." 

From  the  evidence.  It  is  hard  not  to  agree 
with  Hayes  that  this  administration  "har 
declared  open  war  on  solar  energy."  If  there 
is  any  comfort  to  be  taken  It  is  that  this  will 
be  a  war  that  the  president's  energy  gener- 
als can  win  only  in  their  suiUess  strategy 
rooms.  They  argue,  with  free  enterprise  slo- 
gans, that  the  future  of  solar  should  be  de- 
cided in  the  marketplace:  as  oil  prices  rise, 
consumers  will  go  to  the  solar  equipment 
companies  that  provide  savings  In  energy. 
Solar  must  compete  on  its  own,  without  sub- 
sidies from  energy  banlu. 

This  is  a  tidy  theory,  except  that  citizens 
and  businesses  are  so  burdened  pajring  this 
month's  gas  and  electric  bills  that  they  have 
little  or  nothing  left  over  for  the  high  cap- 
ital outlay  needed  for  solar.  "You  could 
charge  $100  a  barrel  for  oil."  said  SuzetU 
Tapper  of  the  Solar  Lobby,  "and  that  only 
makes  people  less  able  to  afford  solar. "  The 
theory  also  overlooks  the  Immense  sums  the 
goverrunent  provides  to  subsidize  conven- 
tional fuels— one  study  puts  the  flgvu*  mini- 
mally at  $220  billion  from  1923  to  1978.  This 
is  free-ride  enterprise. 

As  solar  energy  becomes  politicized,  per- 
haps President  Reagan  should  climb  the 
roof  of  the  White  House.  A  solar  hot  water 
system,  like  the  one  on  Jim  Byrne's  house  In 
Quonochont&ug,  was  Installed  there  two 
years  ago.  Last  week,  a  White  House  officiai 
said  it  was  working  just  fine.* 


JEWISH  NEW  YEAR 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
my  fellow  colleagues  that  beginning 
with  sundown  on  September  2F 
through  simset  of  October  8,  the  Jews 
of  the  world  will  begin  the  celebration 
of  the  Jewish  New  Year.  These  10 
high  holy  days  commencing  with  Rosh 
Hashanah  mark  a  period  of  penitence 
culminating  in  Yom  Kippur.  These 
holy  days.  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom 
Kippur,  are  the  most  solemn  days  of 
the  Jewish  calendar. 

These  days  involve  reflection  on  the 
creation  of  the  world,  of  God's  cov- 
enant with  Israel,  and  the  events  of 
our  own  lives  for  the  past  year. 

Rosh  Hashanah  is  the  time  oi  re- 
membrance. It  challenges  one  to  assesr. 
the  past  and  future,  and  the  meaning 
of  all  that  surrounds  us.  But  it  is  also 
a  day  of  hope,  for  it  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  not  on)y  repent  misdeeds  but 
to  renew  one's  commitment  so  that  bj 
Yom  Kippur.  the  Divine  Tribunal  will 
enscribe  one's  name  in  the  book  of  life. 

As  Jews  throughoul  the  world 
gather  in  their  synagogues,  we  will  ex- 
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perience  again  the  strength  of  our 
falth  and  traditions,  and  ponder  the 
ancient  question:  "Who  shall  live  and 
who  shall  die?" 

We  will  recall  the  ancient  and 
modem  persecution  of  our  people,  par- 
ticularly the  holocaust  which  claimed 
6  million  men,  women,  and  children.  It 
will  strengthen  our  determination  that 
never  again  must  such  an  event  be  al- 
lowed to  happen. 

We  will  remember  the  miraculous 
birth  of  the  Jewish  State  in  Israel,  an 
oasis  of  democracy  in  a  sea  of  dictator- 
ships, a  place  where  the  exile  has 
found  a  home,  and  where  the  very 
desert  has  been  made  to  bloom. 

We  will  rejoice  that  thousands  of 
Jews  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  will  worship  for  the  first 
time  in  freedom.  But  we  will  mourn 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who 
remain  lodged  in  the  gulags  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
yearning  for  the  freedom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, while  the  embattled  Jewish  mi- 
nority in  Syria  struggles  to  survive  and 
wrench  from  its  oppressive  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  emigrate. 

As  we  end  the  holy  days  with  the 
solemn  fasting  and  prayers  of  Yom 
Kippur,  let  us  also  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  work  "to  loosen  the  fetters  of 
wickedness,  to  undo  the  bands  of  the 
yoke,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free." 

Mr.  Speakei,  may  I  wish  to  you  and 
to  aU  my  colleagues  a  happy  new  year 
of  peace,  freedom,  and  justice— and 
may  this  be  the  year  of  deliverance  for 
the  people  of  Israel  throughout  the 
world  from  all  their  enemies.* 


THE  REAGAN  POTENTIAL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKOIGU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  in  Washington  has  been  different 
from  any  time  seen  in  Washington 
since  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  term.  For 
the  first  time  since  1932,  the  cutting  of 
taxes  and  the  reduction  of  the  Federal 
budget  are  major  topics  discussed 
every  day  in  Government  rather  than 
just  occasionally.  Dan  Smoot  pointed 
out  recently  that  President  Reagan 
has  this  marvelous  opportimity  to 
bring  our  Government  back  to  being 
the  constitutional  Republic  that  was 
intended  by  our  forefathers.  Passage 
of  appropriate  legislation  to  pare  down 
the  tyranny  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
size  of  our  Govenmient  can  take  place 
under  President  Reagan,  if  he  will  but 
seize  the  opportunity.  Dan  Smoot's  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Review  of  the 
News  for  July  8,  1981.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  a 
very  timely  discussion: 
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Trk  Dan  Shoot  Report  oh  the  Rbacam 
potkmtial 

I  believe  a  majority  of  Americans  fear  and 
dislike  socialism,  but  our  failure  to  utilize 
constitutional  remedies  has  rendered  us 
unable  even  to  slow  down  the  socialist  revo- 
lution that  is  smothering  our  Republic, 
much  less  stop  it  and  roll  it  back. 

The  Constitution  is  not  law  of  the  land  for 
the  people  to  obey.  It  is  law  for  government 
to  obey.  It  specifies  powers  which  the  feder- 
al government  may  and  may  not  exercise, 
and  a  few  powers  denied  the  states— sum- 
ming up  in  the  last  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  by  saying  that  all  powers  not  men- 
tioned are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the 
people. 

Even  If  the  President,  aU  Members  of  Con- 
gress, all  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
every  other  person  living  In  the  United 
States,  want  the  federal  government  to  take 
certain  action,  the  government  cannot  legal- 
ly do  so  unless  the  Constitution  makes  a 
grant  of  power  authorizing  such  action.  The 
only  legal  way  out  of  the  impasse  is  for  Con- 
gress and  the  people  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  due  process,  giving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment whatever  additional  power  the 
people  want  It  to  have. 

Some  raise  doubts  about  the  meaning  of 
key  passages  In  the  Constitution,  but  there 
should  be  few  real  doubts  for  those  who 
have  studied  its  origin.  Inherent  in  our  Con- 
stitution is  the  ancient  principle  that  the 
intent  of  the  original  law-giver  is  the  law.  If 
Judges  or  other  govenmient  agents  can 
cliange  the  Constitution  instead  of  obeying 
it  as  is,  or  can  with  Impunity  Ignore  Its  pro- 
visions, a  written  constitution  is  a  mockery 
of  the  noble  ideal  of  limited  constitutional 
government.  With  regard  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  original  law-giver  was  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention:  with  regard  to  an 
Amendment,  the  Congress  that  proposed  it 
was  the  law-giver.  There  are  records,  made 
by  these  law-givers,  revealing  their  intent; 
and  their  Intent  is  the  law. 

In  any  event,  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  find 
out  wiiat  the  Constitution  means  by  reading 
federal  court  decisions.  The  courts  have  per- 
verted the  Constitution,  burying  its  original 
meanings  In  millions  of  murky  paragraptis 
that  confuse  rather  than  clarify. 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  of  final  arbiter  to 
determine  what  the  Constitution  means. 
That  much  power  given  to  the  Court  would 
have  made  it  constitutionally  what  it  has 
unconstitutionally  become:  a  Judicial  oligar- 
chy that  can  do  to  the  people  and  their  in- 
stitutions anything  a  majority  of  the  Jus- 
tices pleases.  The  original  law-givers,  the 
Founding  Fathers,  were  so  afraid  of  Judicial 
tyranny  that  they  made  the  Supreme  Court 
the  weakest  of  the  three  federal  branches. 
It  was  given  very  limited,  and  relatively  in- 
significant, original  Jurisdiction:  no  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  except  at  the  pleasure  of 
Congress:  and,  no  means  to  enforce  its  deci- 
sions. 

All  this  being  obvious,  is  it  not  strange 
that  Congress  permits  federal  courts  to  vio- 
late not  only  the  Constitution  but  also  spe- 
cific laws  of  Congress? 

SOME  PROBLEMS  AND  REMIXIES 

The  First  Amendment  prohibits  the  feder- 
al government  from  interfering  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  In  1962,  the  Su- 
preme Court  subverted  tliis  provision  and 
used  it  to  outlaw  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gion in  public  schools.  Today,  19  years  later, 
the  decision  still  stands,  serving  as  a  prece- 
dent for  other  decisions.  From  time  to  time, 
some  Memt>ers  of  Congress  suggest  a  Con- 
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stltutional  Amendment  to  permit  prayer  in 
public  schools.  Tet  ttiis  wrongly  Implies 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  right  In  the 
first  place,  and  it  would  give  the  federal 
courts  constitutional  authority  to  supervise 
religious  activity  in  public  schools. 

During  the  past  17  years,  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  whining  about  feder- 
al courts  violating  federal  laws  to  order 
busing  for  racial  balance  In  public  schools. 
Some  Members  have  proposed  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  to  protiiblt  such  forced 
busing.  Again,  the  implications  are  serious! 

There  are,  of  course,  other  remedies.  Con- 
gressman Lawrence  P.  McDonald  (D.-Oeor- 
gia)  tried  to  bring  Impeachment  proceedings 
against  a  federal  Judge  In  Louslana  who, 
overturning  a  state  Judge's  decision,  ordered 
three  white  girls  to  be  bused  miles  away 
from  their  neighborhood  school  to  attend  a 
mostly  Negro  school.  In  Tyler,  Texas,  a  fed- 
eral Judge  has  recently  handed  down  deci- 
sions that  will  require  crustiing  Increases  In 
school  taxes,  and  create  other  monumental 
problems,  while  hurting  rather  than  helping 
children.  Again,  Impeachment  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

But  there  is  a  better  constitutional 
remedy  than  impeachment  to  handle  such 
federal  judges  who  are  more  destructive  of 
our  governmental  system  than  the  Commu- 
nists have  ever  managed  to  be.  There  is 
little  likelihood  of  an  Impeachment  succeed- 
ing. If  it  did  succeed,  it  would  at  best 
remove  one  undesirable  federal  Judge,  and, 
perhaps,  scare  others:  whereas,  there  are  le- 
gions of  federal  Judges  who  need  to  be 
reined  in  sharply  and  abruptly.  With  regard 
to  school  matters,  prayer  or  busing,  all  we 
need  Is  an  Act  of  Congress  saying  that  fed- 
eral courts  have  no  appellate  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  involving  the  operation  of  schools. 
That  would  end  the  matter  and  leave  it  to 
the  states  and  to  the  people. 

Our  failure  to  utilize  proper  constitutional 
remedies  has  rendered  us  unable  even  to 
slow  down  the  socialist  revolution,  much 
less  stop  it  and  roll  It  back.  We  have  now 
reached  a  turning  point:  we  are  at  a  cross- 
roads of  tilstory.  During  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration, we  will  either  make  a  turn  upward 
toward  restoring  America  as  a  prosperous, 
independent,  constitutional  republic,  or  we 
will  accelerate  our  speed  downward  through 
economic  collapse  and  anarchy  toward  the 
degenerate  position  of  servitude  in  an  inter- 
national socialist  dlctatorstiip. 

At  tills  Juncture,  Ronald  Reagan  has  a 
more  glorious  opportunity  to  do  what  is 
right  for  America,  and  is  freer  to  do  it,  than 
any  other  President  in  the  century.  For 
almost  20  years  before  being  elected,  he 
talked  publicly  about  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  do:  and  what  he  said  should 
be  done  is  what  the  people  voted  for  when 
they  elected  him.  Hence,  he  has  the  clearest 
public  mandate  a  President  has  ever  had: 
and  he  does  not  have  to  worry  about  re-elec- 
tion. Reagan  could  go  down  in  history  as 
our  greatest  President:  the  one  who  saved 
our  Republic  from  oblivion.  The  people  are 
ready;  the  time  is  right:  and,  the  President 
has  the  special  qualification  needed:  He  is 
superlative  in  communicating  with  the 
public  on  television.  Since  he  was  shot— be- 
cause of  his  manly  behavior  throughout 
that  experience— he  has  become  a  towering 
personal  hero  of  the  kind  our  nation  has 
needed  for  a  long  time. 

MR.  REAGAN  AND  THE  REP1TBLIC 

Nonetheless,  I  do  not  think  any  of  Rea- 
gan's legislative  proposals  to  date  will  do 
enough  good.  The  President  and  his  men 
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talk  of  trimming  waste  and  dishonesty  out 
of  such  programs  as  federal  Welfare  and 
Food  Stamps,  but  promise  that  the  govern- 
ment will  honor  Its  responsibility  to  help 
the  genuinely  i  eedy  and  deserving.  Argu- 
ment over  who  Is  genuinely  needy  and  de- 
serving has  been  going  on  since  the  days  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  no  answers  have 
ever  been  found.  Moreover,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  responsibility  In  this  prob- 
lem. 

Reagan  has  begun  to  yield  to  the  vicious 
lobbying  combine  which  warns  tiim  not  to 
try  to  take  food  away  from  the  poor  in 
order  to  give  guns  to  the  military.  A  Presi- 
dent who  respects  his  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  should  spurn  such 
dishonest  impertinence,  and  waste  no  time 
on  discussions  about  how  much  of  the  feder- 
al Budget  should  be  spent  on  the  military 
and  how  much  on  aid  to  the  poor.  Raising 
and  supporting  armies  to  defend  the  nation 
is  a  specific  power  and  a  duty  that  the  Con- 
stitution puts  upon  the  federal  government. 
But  all  of  the  federal  income  redistribution 
programs  are  illegal,  because  there  is  no 
grant  of  power  In  the  Constitution  for  them. 
The  awesome  governmental  power  to  take 
property  away  from  some  citizens  for  redis- 
tribution to  others  is  among  the  many 
IMwers  not  specified  in  the  Constitution, 
and,  therefore,  reserved  to  the  states  or  to 
the  people.  Reagan,  In  promising  to  reform 
the  Income  redistribution  programs,  is 
saying,  in  effect,  that  it  is  all  right  for  the 
federal  government  to  operate  unconstitu- 
tional programs  if  it  administers  them  hon- 
estly and  efficiently.  Such  nullifying  of  con- 
stitutional restraints  by  ignoring  them  can 
be  more  damaging  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
than  are  waste  and  malfeasance. 

Reagan  cannot  possibly  cut  enough  fat 
and  corruption  out  of  illegal  federal  pro- 
grams fast  enough  to  have  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  raging  Infemo  that  Is  consum- 
ing our  civilization— the  Infemo  of  inflation, 
together  with  all  of  its  attendant  evils: 
social  disintegration,  growing  anarchy,  and 
a  withering  national  defense  that  makes  us 
every  day  less  capable  of  defending  our 
homeland  against  burgeoning  Soviet  mili- 
tary power. 

We  are  so  near  the  abyss  that  prudent 
pruning,  tactful  trimming,  and  rousing  rhet- 
oric will  do  little  good.  We  must  have  radi- 
cal measures— radical,  in  the  sense  of  get- 
ting to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Our  failure  to 
utilize  constitutional  remedies  has  rendered 
us  unable  even  to  slow  down  the  socialist 
revolution,  much  less  stop  it  and  roll  it  back. 
This  will  l>e  the  essence  of  Reagan's  failure, 
if  he  fails.  If  he  hopes  to  succeed,  he  must 
mount  a  massive  offensive,  geared  not  to 
the  old  pre-Elsenhower  Republican  Party's 
idea  of  frugal  spending,  but  to  the  radical 
ideal  of  restoring  constitutional  government 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  America  of  today,  the  most  radical 
of  all  political  proposals  is  the  proposal  to 
restore  American  constitutional  govern- 
ment. That  would  mean  eliminating  hun- 
dreds, probably  thousands,  of  federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies  which  are  illegal  be- 
cause nothing  in  the  Constitution  author- 
izes their  activities. 

How  and  where  could  Reagan  begin?  If  he 
had  begun  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  It 
would  have  been  easier  for  him:  but  it  is  still 
not  too  late.  He  should  begin  now  where  he 
should  have  begim  in  January— where  the 
problems  are  greatest  and  where  success 
would  be  the  most  stimulating  to  public 
morale.  He  should  ask  Congress  to  abolish 
all  federal  Welfare  programs  (not  including. 
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at  the  outset,  the  O.A.S.I.  and  Medicare  por- 
tions of  Social  Security,  for  which  special 
taxes  were  levied  upon  participants). 

The  Welfare  programs  should  be  abol- 
ished primarily  because  they  are  illegal, 
there  being  no  constitutional  authority  for 
such  federal  programs:  but,  in  explaining 
the  proposal,  the  President  should  Include 
pragmatic  reasons  for  getting  the  federal 
government  out  of  Welfare  activities.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  case  against  federal  Welfare 
programs.  Nixon  did  It  in  1968,  pointing  out 
that  $250  billion  spent  on  federal  Welfare 
since  the  1930s  had  actually  harmed  the 
poor.  Nixon  promised  reforms.  But,  in 
office,  he  proposed  reforms  that  would  have 
tripled  Welfare  rolls.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Nixon's  Democrat  opponent  in  1968,  also 
condemned  federal  Welfare  and  promised 
reforms.  His  propK>sed  reforms  were  worse 
than  Nixon's. 

It  is  easy,  for  Instance,  to  make  a  case 
against  the  Food  Stamp  program,  which 
began  in  1964  as  an  Illegal  program  to  dis- 
pose of  agricultural  surplus,  and  became, 
during  the  first  term  of  Richard  Ntxon,  a 
monstrously  corrupt  and  corrupting  misuse 
of  public  money.  It  seems  apparent  ttiat 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Food  Stamps 
are  used  as  street  money  to  buy  booze,  ille- 
gal drugs,  and  the  services  of  prostitutes 
and  perverts:  that  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  Food  Stamps  are  counterfeited:  that 
thousands  of  Individuals  racketeer  in  Food 
Stamps  by  getting  them  under  a  multiplici- 
ty of  false  identities. 

CONSTITXrnONAL  SOLUTION  FOR  REAGAN 

In  asldng  Congress  to  abolish  the  federal 
Welfare  programs,  the  President  should  ask 
for  a  simultaneous  across-the-board  income- 
tax  reduction  totaling,  per  annum,  the  cost 
of  all  the  federal  programs  l>eing  eliminat- 
ed. That  would  leave  In  the  states  more 
money  than  the  federals  have  been  spend- 
ing in  the  states  on  the  programs,  l>ecause  It 
would  save  what  Is  now  being  wasted 
tlirough  Inefficiency  and  corruption,  and 
what  Is  now  being  spent  in  Washington  on 
federal  administration. 

The  President  should  explain  to  the 
people  that  if  they  want  their  money  spent 
on  Food  Stamps,  or  any  other  kinds  of  Wel- 
fare, they  should  make  arrangements  to  do 
it  the  way  they  want  it  done:  privately,  or 
ttirough  state  or  local  governments— the 
federal  government  having  no  valid  author- 
ity to  make  such  decisions. 

The  President  should  also  ask  Congress  to 
abolish  a  host  of  other  types  of  unconstitu- 
tional operations,  such  as  foreign  aid,  the 
Peace  Corps,  E.P.A.,  O.S.H.A.,  C.E.T.A.,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  farm  price  supports.  As  each  one  of 
these  is  abolished,  the  savings  should  be 
passed  Immediately  to  taxpayers  in  an 
acro8s-the-lx>ard  income-tax  reduction;  or 
should  be  added  to  appropriations  for  na- 
tional defense:  or  should  be  used  for  reduc- 
ing the  National  Debt. 

After  all  of  that  had  been  accomplished, 
the  country  would  be  in  such  fine  shape  and 
the  people  In  such  confident  spirits  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  President  to  take 
the  final  step  toward  restoration  of  consti- 
tutional government,  by  doing  something 
aliout  the  illegal  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care programs.  The  acceptable  way  out  of 
the  Social  Security-Medicare  morass  is  to 
stop  its  expansion  at  once  with  no  one  else 
taken  Into  the  system.  Then  retrench,  by  re- 
moving from  the  system  all  participants  not 
close  to  getting  retirement  benefits:  remove 
them  by  paying  them  back,  with  interest. 
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everything  that  tias  ever  been  paid  into 
their  Social  Security  accounts.  Penons  al- 
ready retired  or  about  eligible  to  retire  on 
Social  Security  should  be  left  as  is  until 
they  die. 

This  would  virtually  end  the  Social  Secu- 
rity operation  in  about  25  years— and  during 
those  25  years  it  could  be  fully  funded  to 
keep  its  promises  to  participants  because  of 
the  hundreds  of  bUlions  of  dollars  saved  by 
elimination  of  all  other  income  redistribu- 
tion activities. 

Though  it  would  not  be  as  quick  and  easy 
as  I  have  made  it  sound,  Ronald  Reagan 
could  save  our  Republic  by  reestablishing 
constitutional  government,  if  he  put  all  of 
his  prestige.  Influence,  power,  and  talent  to 
work  on  the  Job.* 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Beth  FaUon,  a  very  fine  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  wrote  a 
column  on  the  need  to  restore  the 
death  penalty.  I  wish  to  place  this 
column  in  the  Record  for  the  close 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
writer  herself  was  not  an  advocate  of 
the  death  penalty— imtil  she  realized 
that  our  present  criminal  justice 
system  was  not  meting  out  sufficient 
penalities  for  those  committing  hei- 
nous crimes,  criminals  as  she  points 
out,  like  Mark  David  Chapman  and 
Sirhan  Sirhan. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  restore 
the  death  penalty  I  find  myself  in  full 
agreement  with  Ms.  Fallon's  comment 
and  believe  that  we  must  work  for 
speedy  enactment  of  legislation  to  re- 
store capital  punislunent  for  heinous 
crimes.  The  urgency  is  even  greater 
when  one  considers  the  sharp  9.4-per- 
cent increase  in  crime  during  1980  as 
accumulated  by  the  FBI. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  insert  the  column  entitled,  "Murder 
Is  Forever— So  Should  Be  Its  Punish- 
ment": 

Murder  Is  Forever.  So  Should  Be  Its 

Punishment 

(By  Beth  FaUon) 

Mark  David  Chapman  read  his  passage 
from  "The  Catcher  in  the  Rye."  but  I  didn't 
have  to  listen  to  It,  so  I  didn't.  I  watched 
while  the  Son  of  Sam  blew  the  lid  off  a 
courtroom  for  his  own  amusement,  and  I  am 
watching  with  astonishment  as  Sirhan 
Sirhan  announces  his  flight  plans  to  Libya, 
which  he  says  will  follow  his  proposed  re- 
lease by  the  California  parole  board  in  1984. 
Some  instinct  of  revulsion  kept  me  from 
giving  Chapman  one  more  body  at  tils 
moment  in  the  sun,  the  moment  his  sick 
soul  killed  John  Lennon  to  achieve.  So,  Just 
this  once,  I  passed. 

It  probably  should  get  me  thrown  out  of 
the  reporters'  union,  but  I  couldn't  stomach 
another  courtroom  display,  another  "20  to 
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Ufe"  sentence,  another  realization  that  an- 
other killer,  crazed  or  sane,  may  very  well 
walk  these  streets  again  In  our  lifetime.  The 
victim  will  of  course  remain  in  the  ground. 
His  is  a  rcai  death  sentence. 

This  brings  us  to  the  death  penalty.  I 
have  always  been  against  the  death  penalty 
for  one  quite  simple  reason,  and  one  only: 
What  if  you're  wrong,  and  it's  the  wrong 
person?  That  sort  of  injustice,  even  in  rela- 
tively rare  cases,  is  too  appalling.  Think  if  it 
were  your  life,  if  you  were  the  one  they 
made  the  mistake  about.  And  so  life  impris- 
onment, real,  Birdman-of-Alcatraz  life, 
seems  to  me  a  good  solution.  If  you  take  a 
life,  you  give  your  life  on  a  rock  somewhere, 
not  tortured,  but  caged.  Punished.  A  life  for 
a  life. 

But  today,  it  appears,  there  is  no  real  life 
imprisonment.  California  speaks  of  treating 
Slrhan  Sirhan  "like  any  other  murderer."  If 
they  get  out  after  17  years  with  good  behav- 
ior, he  should  get  out  in  the  same  way.  New 
York  may  do  the  same  with  Chapman.  I  see 
their  logic  but  would  like  to  attack  their 
premise.  Why  is  any  first-degree  murderer 
getting  out  after  17  years.  Is  that  the  per- 
manent trade  arrangement?  I  kill  somebody, 
and  give  you  eight  years,  or  12  or  17  in  ex- 
change? 

That  is  not  a  good  arrangement.  John 
Leiinon  will  still  be  dead  20  yearb  from  now. 
and  may  be  quite  forgotten  by  everyone  but 
the  wife,  the  grown  son,  and  the  little  boy 
now  five  years  old.  Some  parole  board  may 
feel  that  their  loss,  and  society's  loss  and 
outrage,  has  been  sufficiently  made  recom- 
pense by  Mark  David  Chapman.  He  may 
have  become  sane  in  the  meantime,  not  Just 
legally  sane  but  really  sane.  He  may  read 
even  better  books  than  "The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye."  But  Johi.  Lennon  will  still  be  dead. 

Bobby  Kennedy  will  stUl  be  dead  in  1984. 
and  the  fate  of  this  nation  was  changed, 
perhaps  materially,  by  one  bullet  to  one 
passionate,  contentious  brain.  And  Sirhan 
Sirhan  has  flight  plans? 

The  underlying  impulse  in  recent  sentenc- 
ing laws  seems  to  be  that  the  death  penalty 
Is  too  cruel.  The  Supreme  Court  attacked  it 
not  as  too  cruel,  but  as  too  infrequently  and 
arbitrarily  applied  in  many  sUtes.  thus  a 
species  of  the  "cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment" forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  Be- 
cause some  states  have  wished  to  show 
mercy  to  some  killers,  but  not  all— and  some 
states  have  executed  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  black  killers,  for  instance,  than 
white  killers  convicted— the  death  penalty 
now  is  applied  quite  rarely,  never  in  some 
states. 

But  if  death  is  Judged  too  cruel,  so  is  real 
life  imprisonment.  Too  cruel,  people  say,  to 
lock  up  a  21 -year-old  for  40  or  50  or  60 
years.  Too  cruel.  Well,  it  is  cruel,  and  there 
!S  little  enough  mercy  in  the  world  for  me  to 
be  suggesting  that  nobody  ever  get  any.  but 
I  would  like  to  suggest  this. 

It  is  also  cruel  to  pump  the  body  of  a  man 
you  don't  know  full  of  bullets,  whether  you 
leave  just  a  family  mourning,  or  a  whole 
nation  mourning,  or  the  entire  world 
mourning.  It  is  the  ultimate  unsocial,  impi- 
ous act— to  enlarge  yourself  by  the  death  of 
another,  whether  for  money  or  fame  or  for 
safety  or  for  "love."  It  is  a  cruelty  that  lasts 
forever. 

So  should  be  the  punishment.  If  society 
has  not  got  the  means  and  the  guts  to  im- 
prison people  for  life  In  appropriate  cases, 
the  death  penalty  should  be  restored.  There 
is  no  possible  doubt  in  Chapman's  case,  or 
Sirhan's.  A  Ufe  for  a  life  is  not  "cruel."  It  U 
justice.* 
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SOLTOARITY  DAY:  A  RECOMMIT- 
MENT TO  HUMAN  VALUES 


September  17,  1981 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
meaning  of  Solidarity  Day  can  best  be 
symbolized  by  saying  it  is  now  time  to 
defend  the  great  strides  in  social 
progress  which  Americans  have  helped 
to  build,  and  to  move  forward  toward  a 
society  which  embraces  the  ideals  of 
fairness  and  compassion.  I  wish  to 
submit  to  my  colleagues  an  excerpt 
from  a  statement  by  APL-CIO  Presi- 
dent Lane  KirUand  for  Labor  Day 
1981,  which  epitomizes  the  aspirations 
of  America's  workers  and  why  Solidar- 
ity Day  is  so  important. 

Labor's  "CnrruHY  or  STRncGLZ"  Yielded 
Oaim  s  POR  All  Socixrr 

"We  want  more  of  the  opportunities  to 
cultivate  our  better  natures." 

This  was  part  of  Samuel  Gompers  answer 
to  the  question,  "what  does  labor  want?" 

That  was  in  1893.  twelve  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  national  labor  center  that 
became  the  APL-CIO.  whose  100th  anniver- 
sary we  celebrate  this  year. 

"More  of  the  opportunities  to  cultivate 
our  better  natures."  This  is  still  what  labor 
wants  on  Labor  Day  1981. 

Looking  back  on  our  century  of  struggle 
and  sacrifice,  we  take  pride  in  the  gains 
American  workers  have  made  through  their 
unions.  Those  gains  have  not  been  restrict- 
ed to  a  narrow  interest  group  in  our  society. 
In  fact,  all  Americans  have  benefitted  from 
the  higher  wages,  expanded  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  and  improved  working  condi- 
tions that  unions  have  fought  for. 

Our  entire  society  is  better  off  because  of 
labor's  victories  in  the  struggle  for  free 
public  education,  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  civil  rights  laws,  voting 
rights,  and  many  other  milestones  in  our 
progress  toward  a  more  humane  and  Just  so- 
ciety. 

Some  people  don't  agree  and  never  have. 
They  think  our  better  natures  are  l>est  culti- 
vated in  the  economic  jungle.  They  believe 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Unfortunately, 
people  who  share  that  view  have  captured 
the  White  House  and  have  cowed  a  compli- 
ant Congress. 

They  are  suspicious  of  government  pro- 
grams to  feed  the  hungry,  educate  the 
young,  secure  dignity  for  the  elderly,  care 
for  the  sick,  safeguard  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties, protect  cofisumers,  and  defend  the  en- 
vironment from  plunder. 

Their  philosophy  has  been  simimed  up  by 
their  budget  director.  David  Stockman:  "No 
one  is  entitled  to  anything  from  the  govern- 
ment." 

This  breathtaking  sUtement  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  candor.  It  joins  the  issue— the 
fundamental  issue  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can people.  What  is  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment? What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
government  and  the  people? 

The  Administration  projects  a  picture  of 
government  as  an  alien  force  sitting  on  the 
backs  of  the  people,  holding  them  down,  re- 
pressing their  productive  energies. 

At  the  APL-CIO.  we  believe  government 
is.  In  Abe  Lincoln's  words,  "by,  for,  and  of 
the  people."  In  a  democracy  the  people  have 


the  right  to  shape  their  government  into  an 
instrument  that  meets  their  needs. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  Administration 
that  the  people's  government  is  the  people's 
enemy. 

We  are  also  told  the  way  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people  is  to 
slash  the  people's  programs  and  give  a  high 
tax  cut  to  big  corporations  and  wealthy  in- 
dividuals. 

We  are  told  that  our  government  will 
become  more  responsive  to  the  people's 
needs  by  transferring  the  people's  resources 
to  the  rich  and  powerful.  They,  in  turn,  will 
invest  these  resources  wisely,  without  gov- 
ernment interference,  and  thereby  create 
new  jobs,  improve  productivity,  and  ulti- 
mately return  more  tax  dollars  to  the  feder- 
al treasury. 

Presumably,  these  wealthy  and  wise  men 
'oear  no  responsibility  for  our  nation's  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  therefore  can  be  trust- 
ed to  make  the  right  economic  decisions  for 
the  rest  of  us— if  only  we  leave  them  alone 
and  allow  the  free  market  to  work  its  magic. 

This  doctrine  has  a  new  name— "supply- 
side  economics."  We  have  always  known  it 
by  another  name— the  "trickle-down 
theory."  But  whUe  the  theory  is  not  really 
new,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  been 
asked  to  gamble  so  much  on  it.  We  are 
asked  to  risk  our  Jobs,  our  mortgages,  our 
children's  education,  our  social  security,  and 
even  our  national  defense. 

This  is  not  a  gamble  the  APL-CIO  is  pre- 
pared to  take.  We  have  too  great  a  stake  in 
the  American  way  of  life— which  we  have 
helped  to  build— to  put  it  in  Jeopardy. 

We  intend  to  make  ourselves  heard.  On 
Sept.  19— which  we  call  Solidarity  Day— tens 
of  thousands  of  trade  unionists  and  our 
allies  will  go  to  Washington  to  express  our 
deep  concern  over  the  direction  in  which 
uur  nation  is  headed. 

We  will  protest  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  dismantle  the  social  programs  that 
reflect  humane  and  compassionate  govern- 
ment. We  wUl  exercise  our  constitutional 
right  of  petition  to  assert  our  demands  for 
Jobs  and  justice.  We  will  march  in  the  spirit 
of  the  great  abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass, 
who  said: 

"If  there  is  no  struggle,  there  is  no 
progress.  Those  who  profess  to  favor  free- 
dom, and  yet  deprecate  agitation,  are  men 
who  want  crops  without  plowing  up  the 
ground.  They  want  the  ocean  without  the 
awful  roar  of  its  many  waves." 

This  Labor  Day  1981  is  a  time  for  all 
Americans  to  reflect  on  the  contributions  of 
working  people  to  the  nation's  progress.  It  is 
also  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  stake  all  of  us 
have  in  preserving  that  progress. 

Despite  the  grave  challenges  we  face,  we 
are  not  discouraged.  Looking  back  on  our 
first  one  hundred  years  of  achievement,  we 
realize  that  we  have  faced  harder  problems 
than  we  face  today.  We  have  faced  worse 
odds.  But  we  have  survived,  and  we  have 
overcome. 

Today,  we  have  a  challenge  not  only  to 
the  nation's  achievement  since  the  New 
Deal,  but  to  the  trade  union  movement 
itself.  We  intend  to  meet  that  challenge, 
confident  that,  in  their  fundamental  decen- 
cy, the  American  people  will  not  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  one  of  their  fundamental 
institutions.* 


September  17,  1981 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  POR 
SOVIET  JEWRY— PINKELSTEIN 
PAMILY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  PUT  THE  PAY 
CAP  ISSUE  ON  THE  PRONT 
BURNER 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  19S1 

m  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  take  part  in  the  congres- 
sional vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Barnes  for  his 
leadership  role  in  this  vigil,  and  I  wel- 
come the  involvement  of  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  this  worthy  effort. 

I  am  deeply  troubled,  in  fact  an- 
gered, by  increasing  reports  that  the 
Jewish  cultural  movement,  and  those 
who  seek  freer  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  are  being  harassed,  arbi- 
trarily imprisoned,  and  their  commu- 
nity forcefully  disbanded.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  House  of 
the  unjust  treatment  of  the  Pink- 
elstein  family  of  Vilnius  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  their  agents.  Eltan  Pln- 
kelstein  first  applied  for  emigration 
status  for  his  family  in  1971.  Since 
then,  Eitan,  his  wife  Alexandra,  and 
their  young  daughter  Miriam,  have 
suffered  greatly  due  to  that  simple, 
legal  request  for  exit  visas. 

Pollowing  Eitan's  application  in 
1971,  he  has  encountered  tremendous 
difficulty  in  gaining  employment.  Due 
to  the  need  to  provide  for  his  family, 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
menial,  low-paying  jobs.  Accounts 
reaching  the  United  States  relate  that 
the  Pinkelstein  family  faces  daily  fi- 
nancial hardship.  To  add  to  such  woes, 
KGB  agents  have  searched  the  fami- 
ly's apartment  on  numerous  occasions 
hoping  to  suppress  the  activities  of  the 
Jewish  Cultiu-al  Symposium  to  which 
Eitan  contributes.  Por  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  recent  letter 
from  Eitan  Pinkelstein  to  a  relative  in 
New  York. 

As  a  first  hand  olMerver  of  the  life  of 
Soviet  Jewry  for  the  last  15  years  and  as  a 
direct  participant  of  many  important  events 
in  this  life,  I  declare  that  a  cultural  geno- 
cide of  the  Jews  is  being  conducted  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  severe  crackdown  on  dissident 
and  refusnik  activities  in  recent  years 
lends  credence  to  Eitan  Pinkelstein's 
tragic  assessment. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  we  in  Congress 
must  commit  ourselves  to  defending 
the  right  of  thes&  brave  people  to  emi- 
grate from  tyranny.  We  must  commit 
ourselves  and  our  Government  to  pro- 
testing, whenever  necessary,  the  Sovi- 
ets' violation  of  the  most  basic  human 
rights.  Truly,  such  action  Is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  best  traditions  of  our 
Nation.* 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  vnCIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pay 
cap  Issue  has  now  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. The  ability  of  government  to 
fimctlon  smoothly  and  effectively  Is 
being  seriously  threatened. 

The  retirement  rate  for  Pederal  ex- 
ecutives in  the  55-  to  59-year-old  age 
group  was  15.5  percent  In  March  1978, 
28.9  percent  in  March  1979,  74.6  per- 
cent in  March  1980,  and  94.7  percent 
in  August  1980.  I  can  Imagine  what 
the  percentage  will  be  next  month 
when  we  have  top  managers  making 
no  more  than  the  GS-14  sut>ordinate. 

According  to  statistical  information 
documented  by  the  General  Accovmt- 
Ing  Office,  the  cost  of  paying  a  salary 
pension  to  a  senior  executive  who  re- 
tires early,  plus  the  salary  of  a  re- 
placement for  the  executive  amounts 
to  $67,573  per  retiree  In  actual  dollar 
losses  for  the  Government  within  a  3- 
year  period.  Raising  executive  salaries 
would  actually  be  cost  effective. 

Several  enlightened  editorials  have 
addressed  this  subject  in  recent  date, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  4, 1981] 
Fairness  and  Pederal  Pat 

Congress,  in  its  July  budget  reconciliation 
battle,  slapped  a  4.8  percent  ceiling  on  pay 
raises  for  1.4  million  Pederal  white-collar 
workers.  President  Reagan,  who  issued  his 
recommendation  at  that  level  this  week, 
could  have  suggested  a  lower  figure,  or  no 
raises  at  all.  In  that  sense  the  recommenda- 
tion illuminated  a  larger  point:  Pederal  pay 
schedules  have  become  awesomely  confused, 
complicated  and  unfair,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  Government  employ- 
ees. 

Por  example,  in  1969  Congress  approved 
the  idea  of  "comparability"— wages  and  ben- 
efits for  Pederal  Jobs  should  match  those 
for  similar  private  Jobs.  One  aim  was  to  es- 
tablish a  survey  of  wages  and  benefits  in  91 
private  jobs  as  a  basis  for  setting  pay,  thus 
diminishing  the  influence  of  politics. 

But  Pederal  pay  has  not  come  up  to  the 
survey  levels  for  a  few  years.  This  year's 
survey  indicated  that  white-collar  employ- 
ees need  an  average  15.1  percent  raise- far 
in  excess  of  the  President's  4.8  percent  rec- 
ommendation, even  taldng  into  consider- 
ation that  Pederal  workers  get  about  4  per- 
cent more  in  fringe  benefits  and  somewhat 
more  job  security  than  private  workers. 

A  ceiling  on  top  salaries  in  the  highest  ex- 
ecutive category.  GS-18.  creates  another 
kind  of  unfairness.  In  addition  to  squeezing 
those  executives  financially,  it  compresses 
the  whole  pay  scale.  As  a  result,  with  the 
proposed  schedule,  there  will  be  about 
45,000  Pederal  employees  in  grade  levels  14, 
15,  16  and  17  whose  pay  will  be  at  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowed,  around  $51,000.  Thus 
a  manager  may  be  making  no  more  than 
subordinates  two  or  three  ranks  below  him. 
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Consider  the  effect  that  would  have  in  a 
police  department,  or  an  electronics  compa- 
ny. 

Congress  could  act  to  raise  pay  levels  and 
make  the  system  fairer,  but  doing  so  would 
require  a  Congressional  pay  raise.  Senior  ex- 
ecutive pay  is  linked  to  that  of  Congress. 
And  for  the  moment  a  Congressional  pay 
raise  is  a  back-burner  item,  since  members 
of  Congress  fear  any  such  move  would  gen- 
erate a  storm  of  public  protest. 

Tet  the  twin  problems  of  too  little  pay 
and  too  much  compression  deserve  atten- 
tion. Government  workers  face  the  same 
food  prices,  interest  rates  and  college  coate 
as  everyone  else,  and  they  are  lodng 
ground.  The  best  of  them,  when  treated  im- 
fairly,  do  what  anyone  else  would  do:  they 
quit. 

[From  The  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16, 1981] 
THAW-TnfE  POR  Top  Federal  Pay 

Most  Federal  white-collar  workers  were 
less  than  giddy  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proposed  an  annual  pay  raise 
for  them  of  4.8  percent.  But  the  news  this 
week  that  he  would  like  the  same  raise  for 
senior  government  executives  must  be  music 
to  the  frozen  little  ears  of  these  employees, 
who  have  not  seen  an  extra  penny— not 
one— in  four  years.  After  all  this  time,  they 
deserve  a  break  today. 

True,  their  current  salaries  may  not  be 
the  stuff  of  which  poverty  is  made.  But 
when  you  freeze  everyone's  pay  at  the  top 
for  four  years,  the  crowd  bumping  against 
the  ceiling  gets  thicker.  Incentives  get  thin- 
ner and  valuable  experience  and  talents 
vanish  into  retirement,  which  at  prevailing 
pension  rates  can  prove  more  lucrative  than 
staying  on  the  Job. 

That's  hardly  the  fonnula  for  top-flight 
management  in  government,  which  is  why 
Congress  should  support  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  end  the  freeM 
and  to  offer  the  same  modest  rate  of  in- 
crease proposed  for  all  other  federal  white- 
coUar  workers.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  "compa- 
rability" with  whatever  a  worker's  supposed 
counterpart  in  private  business  may  be 
earning,  but  with  whatever  others  down 
through  the  federal  ranks  may  be  getting. 

Still  better,  of  course,  would  be  a  federal 
pay  structure  that  took  into  consideration 
1)  regional  differences  in  costs  of  living  and 
pay  scales  and  2  >— would  you  believe?— the 
value  of  the  work  performed  by  each  em- 
ployee. That  may  be  too  much  to  ask,  but 
then,  who  is  footing  the  bill,  and  how  much 
is  too  much  to  pay? 

Pat  Ceiling  Creates  Brain  Drain  at  the 

Top 

senior  executtvk  snvicE 

(By  Douglas  B.  Peaver) 

Top  federal  personnel  officials  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  that  the  ceUing 
on  federal  pay  is  causing  too  many  top 
career  employees  to  retire  and  creating  seri- 
ous morale  problems  for  those  who  stay. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  the  aUrition  rate  is 
higher  than  it  should  be,"  said  George  Ne»- 
terczuk.  "I'm  more  concerned  with  the  loss 
of  quality.  We're  losing  a  lot  of  corporate 
memory."  Nesterczuk.  a  Reagan  appointee, 
is  the  new  chief  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management's  Executive  Personnel  and 
Management  Group. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1980.  the  most 
recent  12-month  period  for  which  OPM  has 
developed  statistics,  95  percent  of  eligible 
federal  employes  receiving  the  maximum 
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federal  salary  had  retired  whether  they 
were  GSlSs  or  in  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice. In  January,  1979.  only  28  percent  of 
people  In  the  same  category  had  retired. 

The  Senior  Executive  Service,  created  by 
the  Carter  administration  to  give  status  and 
bonuses  to  the  top  federal  Jobholders,  has 
6,500  positions.  There  were  930  retirements 
from  SES  from  July.  1979,  to  March.  1981. 

Nesterczuk  said  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics  and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  have  been  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  recent  retirements  of 
specialists  who  have  found  better  pajring 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Pay  for  federal  employes  has  been  frozen 
at  (50.112.50  since  Oct.  1,  1979  and  before 
that  was  capped  at  $47,500  on  Feb.  20,  1977. 
President  Reagan  promised  a  salary  in- 
crease during  the  campaign,  but  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  when  now  seems  tied  t« 
undefined  improvement  in  the  economy. 

Another  factor  In  the  retirements,  accord- 
ing to  several  federal  officials,  is  that  pen- 
sions for  federal  employees  are  being  regu- 
larly boosted  with  cost-of-living  increases. 
Pensions  are  based  on  the  top  salary  earned, 
and  if  that  salary  is  static  there  is  no  reason 
to  delay  retirement. 

When  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978  set  up  the  SES.  up  to  half  its  members 
were  supposed  to  be  eligible  for  annual  bo- 
nuses for  good  work.  Congress  intervened 
after  one  year  and  cut  the  limit  to  25  per- 
cent. Then  OPM  got  into  the  act  and  cut  it 
to  20  percent  and  added  the  requirement 
that  bonuses  be  distributed  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  agencies.  The  amount  of  the 
bonus  was  supposed  to  be  limited  to  20  per- 
cent of  salary,  but  has  averaged  out  to 
about  11  percent. 

Senior  civil  servants  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment complain  about  "the  cap"  during 
interviews  on  any  subject.  "The  feeling  of 
unfairness  grows  and  it's  very  corrosive,"  a 
top  aide  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  said. 

"What  makes  me  angry,"  said  a  top  offi- 
cial at  Treasury,  "is  that  the  guy  I'm  work- 
ing for  and  six  people  working  for  me  are  all 
getting  the  same  salary.  Private  industry 
would  never  tolerate  a  salary  schedule  like 
that." 

The  pay  ceiling  for  federal  employees  is 
tied  to  the  pay  ceiling  for  congressmen  and, 
as  Nesterczuk  pointed  out.  it  doesn't  sell  too 
well  in  Broken  Bow.  Okla..  when  some  one 
making  $50,000  a  year  is  voted  a  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced raise. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYES  AGED  55-59  RETIRING 
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Snvct:  Offici  of  tasnMl 

"There  are  some  OS158  or  SESers  in  the 
field  who  may  be  the  highest  paid  people  in 
the  community."  said  Nesterczuk.  "They 
become  an  issue  just  because  of  that,  and 
members  of  Congress  have  to  be  sensitive  to 
that." 

At  the  same  time.  SES  members  are  learn- 
ing that  the  outside  world  sometimes  values 
them  more  highly  than  the  taxpayers. 

C.  William  Fischer  served  at  OMB,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Energy  De- 
partment before  concluding  his  federal 
career  as  an  assistant  secretary  in  the  Edu- 
cation Department. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  had  the  right  to  remain  in  the  SES.  al- 
though he  conceded  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view that  "because  of  my  close  identifica- 
tion with  the  Carter  administration  it  was 
unrealistic  to  expect  I  would  get  an  assign- 
ment of  equal  responsibility. "  But.  he  said, 
"if  greater  rewards  financially  were  there  I 
probably  would  have  stayed." 

Instead,  he  took  one  of  many  offers  he 
was  made:  a  job  as  vice  president  for  budget 
and  finance  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
that  pays  "about  $60.000. "  He  gets  to  teach, 
which  he  said  he  enjoys,  and  has  good 
fringe  benefits  and  he's  only  49. 

Nesterczuk  said  that  OPM  has  done  some 
polling  of  senior  employes  and  has  learned 
that  almost  80  percent  of  them  regard  their 
Jobs  as  "satisfying."  but  that  about  the 
same  percentage  are  contemplating  retire- 
ment. 

That,  he  said,  "is  an  indication  of  a  severe 
morale  problem.""* 


September  17,  1981 


INSTITUTIONAL  INVESTORS 
SUBJECT  OP  CONCERN 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  watched  with  Interest  and  concern 
this  past  summer  as  various  corporate 
giants  battled  for  control  of  Conoco, 
the  Nation's  ninth  largest  oil  compa- 
ny. On  July  21,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  David  Clanton,  express- 
ing my  concern  over  the  degree  to 
which  certain  institutional  investors 
now  dominate  the  ownership  of  many 
of  our  leading  energy  companies. 

Citing  the  bidding  war  between 
Mobil  and  Du  Pont  for  control  of 
Conoco  as  a  case  in  point,  I  noted  that 
36  institutional  investors  showed  up  in 
the  lists  of  top  shareholders  at  two  or 
more  of  the  three  companies  Involved. 
In  fact.  I  noted  that  20  investors, 
mostly  financial  institutions,  were 
listed  among  the  top  shareholders  of 
all  three  companies. 

The  complete  text  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Clanton  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  23, 1981. 

Now  it  appears  I  was  not  the  only 
one  concerned  about  the  central  role 
played  by  institutional  investors  in  the 
Conoco  takeover.  According  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  September  1981  issue  of 
Dun's  Business  Month  magazine,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Conoco, 
Ralph  E.  Bailey,  also  is  troubled  by 
the  impact  of  large  institutional  inves- 
tors. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  the  complete 
text  of  the  article  from  Dun's. 

Conoco:  Trk  Bitter  aitd  thz  Sweet 

Chairman  Ralph  E.  Bailey  of  hotly  pur- 
sued Conoco.  Inc.  feels  "privileged  and  ex- 
cited about  participating  in  the  creation  of  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  company"— the 
merging  of  his  firm  into  du  Pont,  victor  over 
Seagram  Co.  and  MobU  Corp.  in  a  titanic 
tender  war. 


Nevertheless,  BaUey  blasted  current  take- 
over laws,  which  permit  institutional  shares 
to  be  tendered  "whenever  the  opportunity 
for  a  few  dollars  profit  arises."  He  warned 
that  Washington's  "relaxed  attitude" 
toward  mergers  can  only  lead  to  more  Cono- 
collke  tender  offers,  with  "speculative  inter- 
ests playing  on  margin."" 

Noting  that  70  percent  of  Conoco"s  stock 
was  held  by  institutions,  half  of  it  In  the 
hands  of  the  top  twenty  Institutional 
buyers,  BaUey  asserted:  "We  have  more 
than  70,000  shareholders,  but  not  more 
than  thirty  people  determined  our  fate."' 
Under  the  present  system,  "the  first  51  per- 
cent of  the  stockholders  get  favorably  treat- 
ed, and  the  rest  get  left  holding  the  bag,""  he 
complained.  Moreover,  "majority  control 
can  be  acquired  at  a  price  that  doesn't  rec- 
ognize the  intrinsic  value  of  the  company." 

Indeed,  paying  $7.5  billion  for  55%  of  the 
nation's  ninth-largest  oil  company  and 
second-largest  producer  of  coal,  du  Pont  had 
itself  quite  a  buy.  For  $98  a  share,  about 
twice  what  Conoco  stock  was  selling  at  when 
Seagram  started  the  frenetic  bidding  last 
June,  du  Pont  corralled  Conoco 's  consider- 
able petroleum,  natural  gas  and  coal  assets, 
which  analysts  valued  at  $120-to-$150  a 
share.  Now  those  coveted  assets  will  be 
melded  into  du  Pont  to  create  a  $31 -billion 
oil,  coal  and  chemical  colossus  and  become 
the  country"s  seventh-largest  company.  Just 
behind  Ford  Motor  Co. 

For  du  Pont,  which  has  had  to  pay  high 
prices  for  the  petroleum  that  goes  into  80% 
of  its  products,  Conoco  brings  an  in-house 
supply  around  420  million  barrels  of  domes- 
tic oil  reserves.  Conoco  also  has  a  stake  in 
the  North  Sea,  proven  reserves  of  5.7  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  worldwide  and  14.3 
billion  tons  of  coal. 

Wall  Street  speculated  that  du  Pont 
might  deal  Conoco"s  coal  operations  to  Sea- 
gram in  return  for  the  distiller's  20%  of  du 
Pont  stock,  which  nearly  rivals  that  of  the 
du  Pont  family.  But  Conoco"s  Bailey  called 
the  notion  "utter  nonsense.""  At  a  postmor- 
tem press  conference,  there  was  one  ques- 
tion for  which  Bailey  had  no  appropriate 
answer  "How  does  it  feel  to  be  an  $18-bil- 
lion  [revenues]  subsidiary  of  a  $13-billion 
company?"* 


LET  THEM  EAT  EGGS,  BUTTER, 
AND  CHEESE 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  commented  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  about  this  administration's 
attempt  to  rewrite  the  lunch  program. 
Today  I  cite  another  problem.  In  June, 
20  of  our  colleagues  signed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
urging  him  to  expedite  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  food  bank  demonstration 
projects.  These  projects,  which  were 
signed  into  law  last  December,  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1980. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  learn  that 
Secretary  Block  did  not  choose  to 
maximize  the  potential  of  these  proj- 
ects. The  law  allows  for  up  to  seven 
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food  banks  to  be  selected  for  the  dem- 
onstration projects.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
mounting  surpluses  and  costly  storage. 
Secretary  Block  has  elected  to  choose 
only  two  or  three  food  banks  to  par- 
ticipate. 

In  other  countries  of  the  world, 
people  starve  to  death  while  animals 
roam  the  streets:  But  this  is  due  in 
part  to  religious  beliefs.  In  this  coun- 
try it  seems  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  buy  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk  at  artificially  high  prices, 
pay  millions  upon  millions  to  store  it. 
and  then  sell  it  at  a  discount  to  for- 
eign countries  or  allow  it  to  diminish 
in  quality  until  it  is  no  longer  fit  for 
human  consumption.  Meanwhile,  the 
poor  and  elderly  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  malnourished  and,  in  some 
cases,  literally  starving  to  death. 

This  situation  cannot  be  blamed  on 
religious  beliefs:  The  only  obvious 
reason  here  is  stupidity.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  one  senior  citizen  in  this 
country  to  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  one  child  to  go 
to  school  himgry,  unable  to  learn.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  distrib- 
ute these  surplus  commodities  to  the 
poor  and  the  needy.  Food  banlts  can 
help.  These  organizations  distribute 
food  to  a  wide  variety  of  people  from 
runaways  and  orphans  to  halfway 
houses  and  shelters  for  the  indigent. 

The  "let  them  eat  cake"  attitude 
that  seems  to  be  prevailing  in  this  ad- 
ministration cannot  continue.  In  the 
case  of  food  bank  demonstration 
projects,  let  them  eat  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  recently 
published  the  following  editorial  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
Some  Oo  HuifORT 

Surplus  dairy  products  are  piling  up  in 
government  warehouses.  Some  spoils.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  commonly  sells 
some  to  foreign  countries  for  whatever  it 
can  get— half  what  it  paid  farmers  for  the 
surplus,  or  less.  But  can  the  himgry  in 
American  cities  and  towns  stand  in  the  gov- 
ernment-subsidized food  line?  Not  yet. 

Budget  cutbacks  or  no,  the  government 
has  obligated  itself  to  purchase  many  differ- 
ent types  of  farm  surpluses,  keeping  market 
prices  high  so  farmers  aren't  forced  to  seU 
their  produce  at  a  loss.  Price  supports  are  of 
arguable  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  one  easily  observable  result  is  that  the 
government  winds  up  owning  millions  of 
tons  of  butter,  cheese  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Butter,  for  instance,  is  selling  for  a  little 
more  than  $1  a  pound  wholesale  in  the 
world  market.  The  government  paid  Ameri- 
can farmers  $1.50  a  p>ound  for  220  million 
pounds;  it  froze  and  stored  the  butter  for 
two  years,  then  it  sold  the  butter  to  New 
Zealand  last  month  for  70  cents  a  pound. 
Uncle  Sam  was  out  of  pocket  $160  million 
for  the  butter  and  $8  million  in  storage 
costs. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  no  fig- 
ures on  the  amoimt  of  food  spoilage  in  its 
warehouses;  "spoiled"  is  not  in  its  vocabu- 
lary. When  a  stored  commodity  gets  old— it 
may  or  may  not  be  chemically  "spoiled'"— 
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the  department  "downgrades"  it  and  sells  it 
for  animal  fodder  or,  in  some  instances.  Just 
throws  it  out. 

There  must  be  a  way  to  get  this  food  to 
the  needy  before  it  is  wasted.  Various  char- 
ities would  undoubtedly  be  happy  to  distrib- 
ute it,  assuming  it  weren't  festooned  with 
layers  of  government  red  tape,  and  that  it 
came  in  manageable  sizes.  One  local  food 
distribution  charity  noted  it  came  by  a  60- 
pound  block  of  surplus  butter  not  too  many 
years  ago  in  a  roundabout  way,  and  had  in- 
numerable problems  Just  cutting  it  down  to 
usable  size.  The  Agriculture  Department 
does  handle  smaU  sizes;  it's  more  a  matter 
of  matching  the  need  to  the  commodity. 

Representative  Donald  J.  Pease,  D-13.  of 
Oberlln,  has  pursued  the  problem  of  gross 
waste  of  both  food  and  money  for  months 
now.  He  reports  that,  after  substantial  prod- 
ding, the  department  has  begun  stirring 
itself  to  life  on  the  federal  food  bank  pro- 
gram, which  in  theory  could  begin  to  move 
some  of  the  surplus  commodities  into  the 
stomachs  of  America's  poor.  Pease  should 
continue  the  pressure— his  cause  is  a  good 
one. 

As  the  federal  budget  is  cut,  as  welfare 
benefits  shrink  and  living  costs  expand,  as 
women,  children  and  senior  citizens  fall  off 
the  aid  wagon  and  through  the  holes  in 
President  Reagan's  safety  net,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  for  the  government 
to  use  those  resources  it  has  to  help  those 
who  need  it  most.  The  impractical,  wasteful 
ways  of  the  past  must  be  stopped.  The 
Reagan  administration  must  bum  away  the 
red  tape  and  get  this  food  to  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good— to  those  who  need  it  to  sur- 
vive.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17, 1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
day  240  of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Human  Rights  and  Hiunani- 
tarian  Affairs  remains  vacant.  Two 
months  ago,  Mr.  Stoessel,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations. 

At  that  time,  I  listed  the  numerous 
instances  where  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration had  circumvented  the  intent 
and  the  spirit  of  congressionally  man- 
dated human  rights  laws.  Since  then, 
the  masquerade  has  continued.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  Reagan  administration  with 
great  fanfare  declared  that  quiet  di- 
plomacy will  be  the  hallmark  of  its 
human  rights  policies.  Yet  we  have 
had  the  spectacle  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  telling 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  that:  "We 
love  your  adherence  to  democratic 
principles  and  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess." "This  is  a  statement  that  appalls 
anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
Philippines.  We  have  the  further  spec- 
tacle of  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  traveling  to  Latin  America, 
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visiting  countries  that  are  among  the 
worst  violators  of  human  rights  in  the 
world  and  leaving  the  clear  impression 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
more  interested  in  winning  the  favors 
of  these  repressive  regimes  than  in 
condemning  their  brutal  violations  of 
human  rights. 

On  the  question  of  southern  Africa, 
by  voice  and  vote,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
on  whose  side  it  is  when  it  comes  to 
the  odious  policies  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government. 

Claiming  there  have  been  "improve- 
ments" in  human  rights  conditions, 
the  Reagan  administration  is  seeking 
to  sell  weapons  to  Uruguay— a  country 
that  has  been  universally  condemned 
as  one  of  the  worst  violators  of  human 
rights  in  Latin  America. 

Again.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
follow  the  letter,  intent,  and  spirit  Of 
the  human  rights  laws  and  not  take 
every  opportunity  to  circumvent  those 
laws.* 


LABOR'S  AGENDA  UNDER 
ATTACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  COHHECnctJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
workingmen  and  workingwomen  from 
throughout  Connecticut  wiU  join  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  American 
labor  movement  in  an  historic  march 
on  Washington  this  Saturday.  I  wel- 
come them  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  I  stand  with  them  in  their  efforts 
to  redress  the  costly,  hurtful,  and  in- 
equitable antiworker  attitudes  and 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
labor's  renewed  determination  to 
engage  our  Nation's  workers  in  the 
tough  fights  sure  to  come  over  this 
Government's  social  and  economic 
policies.  I  know  what  is  at  stake;  I  read 
the  signals  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  policy  centers  of 
this  administration,  and  I  know  that 
only  a  united,  informed,  and  assertive 
labor  movement  will  be  able  to  achieve 
success  in  its  inevitable  confrontations 
with  a  White  House  unabashedly  com- 
mitted to  breaking  the  hard-won  co- 
equal status  of  unions,  to  withdrawing 
Government's  assistance  for  the  mem- 
bers of  society  squeezed  by  high  infla- 
tion and  spreading  joblessness,  to 
weakening  protections  against  unsafe 
working  conditions. 

There  is  much  justification  for  the 
"solidarity"  that  will  be  on  display 
here  Saturday,  and  much  promise.  In 
three  areas,  in  particular,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  pledge  to  our  visitors  and  to  all  work- 
ingmen and  workingwomen  a  contin- 
ued battle  against  the  antilabor  poli- 
cies of  this  insensitive  administration: 
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(a)  Tax  and  budget  proposals 
pressed  by  the  President  have  been 
largely  unsympathetic  to  middle- 
income  workers,  burdensome  to  the 
working  poor,  and  slanted  to  give 
unfair  benefit  to  the  wealthy.  Budget 
cuts  in  student  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, energy  assistance, 
health,  housing,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion support  will  weaken  the  working 
family's  ability  to  cope  with  continued 
high  inflation.  Tax  cuts  that  target 
their  greatest  benefits  to  those  in  the 
$SO,000-plus  income  brackets  and  vir- 
tually ignore  the  average  wage  earner 
will  only  deepen  the  economic  divi- 
sions in  our  coimtry.  And  a  locked-in 
tax-cutting  program  that,  combined 
with  a  massive  military  spending 
buildup  over  the  next  4  years,  will 
guarantee  substantial  budget  deficits 
for  the  foreseeable  future  means  con- 
tinued uncertainty  on  Wall  Street, 
continued  upward  pressiure  on  interest 
rates,  and  a  continued  squeeze  on 
workers. 

(b)  Social  security  was  a  victory  for 
labor  in  the  years  after  the  Great  De- 
pression, and  that  victory  is  now  under 
challenge  by  administration  proposals 
that  would  strip  away  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  the  system's  earned  bene- 
fits—far in  excess  of  adjustments 
needed  to  insure  its  long-term  solven- 
cy. Administration  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  system's  $122  "minimum  benefit" 
will,  if  not  stopped  by  Congress,  cut 
deeply  into  the  monthly  payments  to 
at  least  2  million  retired  workers; 
Reagan  plans  to  abruptly  lop  40  per- 
cent off  the  early  retirement  pension 
would  affect  millions  more  men  and 
women  now  in  their  early  sixties  and 
late  fifties.  For  the  majority  of  work- 
ers who  rely  on  social  security  for  the 
greatest  share  of  their  retirement 
income,  the  administration's  propos- 
als were  unnecessarily  severe— and 
plainly  insensitive. 

(c)  Warning  sign^  of  the  widening 
rift  between  Government  and  workers 
have  appeared  in  Reagan  administra- 
tion plans  to  rewrite— or  simply  de- 
cline to  enforce— regulations  affecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  a 
variety  of  occupations.  And  these  sig- 
nals of  imconcem  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time;  Just  as  efforts  have  inten- 
sified to  weaken  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  new  informa- 
tion has  recently  been  published  about 
the  millions  of  workers  exposed  to 
hazardous  industrial  chemicals  over 
the  years,  and  more  and  more  medical 
evidence  has  been  gathered  linking  a 
variety  of  illnesses  to  poor  working 
conditions.  One  study  alone  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  and  a  research  unit 
of  the  APL-CIO  has  just  told  of  the 
exposure  of  1,100  workers  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  9  years  ago  to  known  cancer-caus- 
ing agents— an  exposure  the  workers 
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themselves  are  only  now  being  told 
about. 

There  is  good  sense  in  some  efforts 
to  modify  workplace  regulations— par- 
ticularly in  areas  v.'here  commonsense 
could  more  efficiently  replace  burden- 
some paperwork  and  retain  strong 
guarantees  of  public  safety  and 
health.  But  occupational  safety  rules 
have  saved  countless  lives  of  coal 
miners  and  assembly  line  workers  over 
the  years;  any  attempt  to  streamline 
those  rules  must  be  carried  out  with 
care  and  deliberation,  and  with  cer- 
tainty that  public  and  worker  health 
will  not  be  compromised. 

I  will  be  watching  the  unfolding  of 
this  administration's  labor  record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  Saturday's 
march  and  the  growing  awareness  of 
the  attitudes  this  President  and  his 
advisers  have  displayed  in  recent 
months  will  elicit  a  new  understanding 
in  Washington  of  the  problems— and 
dreams— of  our  Nation's  workers.  I 
share  those  dreams,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  will  continue  to  fight  for  their  real- 
ization in  the  resolutions  of  this  House 
and  the  laws  of  this  great  Nation.* 
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THE  ROLE  OP  THE  SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
II*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  14,  here  in  Washington, 
Count  Hans  Hujm  of  the  West 
German  Bundestag  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  sheds  valuable  light  upon 
the  function  of  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional in  European  and  world  affairs. 
Count  Huyn  has  a  clear  understanding 
based  upon  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
key  individuals  and  key  events.  What 
he  has  to  say  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  the  wake  of  recent  demon- 
strations of  the  strength  of  the  leftist 
threat  in  West  Germany. 
Thx  Rolk  op  thk  Socialist  Ii«TEiuf  atioral— 
Part  I 

A  few  words  first  on  the  origins  and  orga- 
nization of  the  Socialist  International— the 
third  Socialist  International  was  formed  in 
Frankfurt  on  July  3.  1951,  following  on 
from  itA  two  predecessors,  as  a  loose  associa- 
tion of  socialist  and  social  democratic  par- 
ties. 

According  to  the  statute  of  1976,  the  So- 
cialist International  is  supposed  to  strength- 
en the  ties  between  the  member  parties  and 
coordinate  political  ideas  and  actions.  The 
International  Includes  parties  from  47  coun- 
tries with  about  50  million  members.  The 
Congress,  which  is  the  highest  organ  of  the 
SI.  meets  every  two  years.  The  SI  Bureau 
meets  every  two  months  and  calls  a  party 
leader  conference  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
current  president  is  Willy  Brandt. 

To  many  people,  particularly  in  America. 
Willy  Brandt  is  mainly  known  as  a  symbol 
of  free  Berlin.  Others  remember  him  as  the 
German  Chancellor  who  initiated  the  agree- 
ments with  East  Ocrmany  and  he  is  cur- 
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the  German  Social  Democratic  Party,  the 
SPD. 

However,  the  SPD  is  not  Willy  Brandt's 
political  home  ground.  Anyone  who  knows 
his  history  and  has  followed  his  political  de- 
velopment can  say  with  some  certainty  that 
if  Willy  Brandt  were  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  choosing  between  democratic  solidar- 
ity and  socialist  solidarity,  he  would  in  all 
probability  decide  in  favour  of  the  socialists. 
Willy  Brandt  led  the  SPD  to  the  left.  His 
election  as  president  of  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national gave  him  a  new,  easily  controllable 
instrument,  which  can  be  applied  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways  to  efface  the  boundaries  between 
the  social  democrats  and  the  communists. 

The  Karlsbad  conference  of  the  European 
communist  parties  in  April  1967  gave  precise 
instructions  to  its  members  on  how  to  infil- 
trate the  socialist  and  social  democratic  par- 
ties and  use  cooperation  to  gain  their  com- 
pliance. The  priority  objective  is  to  split  the 
Atlantic  alliance  and  to  separate  Europe 
from  the  United  States. 

The  final  communique  from  the  Karlsbad 
communist  conference,  however,  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  for  other  reasons.  The 
communist  parties  were  enlisted  for  a  new 
type  of  popular  front  politics.  This  concerns 
popular  front  cooperation  between  commu- 
nists and  socialists  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
in  Europe  but  not  only  in  the  classical  form 
of  a  popular  front— a  communist/socialist 
government  aUlance  in  one  country.  It 
really  Involves  cooperation  extending 
beyond  frontiers  between  socialist  and  com- 
munist parties  for  the  attainment  of  pre- 
cisely defined  objectives.  The  final  commu- 
nique states:  "The  Karlsbad  conference,  in 
fuU  awareness  of  its  great  responsibility,  ap- 
peals to  the  working  class,  to  the  socialist 
and  social  democratic  parties,  to  the  trade 
unions,  to  the  believers  of  all  persuasions,  to 
the  Intellectuals,  to  the  younger  generation 
and  all  peace  loving  forces.  It  appeals  to 
them  to  unite  and  develop  widespread  cam- 
paigns and  mass  activities  in  every  country 
and  at  the  continental  level  for  collective  se- 
curity in  Europe.  .  .  .  New  and  positive  ten- 
dencies are  appearing  in  the  socialist  and 
social  democratic  movements,  which  in  some 
countries  of  Western  Europe  are  openly  in 
favour  of  international  detente  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  communists.  .  .  .  We  turn  to 
the  socialist  and  social  democratic  parties, 
which  have  a  great  Influence  in  the  Europe- 
an labour  movement  and  have  government 
responslbUities  in  a  large  number  of  E:urope- 
an  states.  The  experience  of  decades  has 
shown  that  Joint  action  between  commu- 
nists and  socialists  gives  the  working  class  a 
decisive  influence  on  political  life  and  gath- 
ers around  it  those  of  the  community  who 
are  Interested  in  maintaining  peace  and  in 
political  and  social  change." 

As  far  as  the  communists  are  concerned, 
the  main  object  of  popular  front  politics  is 
to  use  alliances  with  other  and  related  polit- 
ical groups  to  overcome  their  own  isolation. 
Their  object  is  to  come  to  power  with  the 
help  of  other  socialists.  As  far  back  as  the 
16th  February  1957,  one  of  the  leading  SED 
officials,  Hermann  Matem,  member  of  the 
East  Berlin  Politburo  declared:  "The  efforts 
to  obtain  unity  of  action  serve  the  main 
problem,  the  struggle  for  power.  Unity  of 
action  only  for  unity's  sake  has  no  particu- 
lar Importance." 

The  communist  popular  front  strategy  is 
derived  from  the  Bolshevik  demand  for  a 
united  front,  the  unity  of  action  of  the 
working  class,  which  was  first  comprehen- 
sively defined  in  the  so-called  United  Front 
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ThesiB  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Communist  International  on  the  18th  De- 
cember 1921.  Only  a  few  months  later,  a 
conference  took  place  in  Berlin  in  which  so- 
cialists from  Western  countries  and  commu- 
nists took  part.  The  Belgian  socialist  Van- 
dervelde  declared:  "They  appeal  for  the 
unity  of  all,  they  propose  effecting  a  united 
front  but  they  do  not  disguise  their  back- 
ground intention  of  embracing  us  first  in 
order  to  suffocate  or  poison  us  later." 

The  socialists  and  communists  In  France 
made  an  alliance  in  July  1934.  A  few  months 
later,  the  French  communist  party  chair- 
man, Maurice  Thorez  demanded  the  exten- 
sion of  unity  of  action  from  the  working 
class  into  the  bourgeois  camp  under  the 
concept  "popular  front".  Thorez  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  understood  this  as 
meaning  complete  subjection  to  the  political 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
summer  of  1935.  at  the  seventh  Congress  of 
the  Communist  International  in  Moscow,  he 
declared:  "Our  views  are  only  shared  by  a 
minority  of  the  working  class  at  the 
jnoment.  However,  this  minority  can  and 
must  control  the  majority  of  the  antifascist 
people  and  bring  them  step  by  step  through 
their  own  experience  to  the  point  where 
they  recognize  that  it  is  necessary  to  found 
a  Soviet  Republic." 

At  this  seventh  World  Congress  of  the 
Conununist  International,  the  newly  elected 
Generail  Secretary  of  the  Comintern,  Georgi 
Dimltrov,  expressly  recognized  popular 
front  politics  and  referred  to  it  as  the  tactic 
of  the  "Trojan  horse". 

The  popular  front  in  Spain  was  formed  on 
the  French  model  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Communist  International.  One 
year  later,  in  1936,  the  call  for  a  German 
popular  front  was  signed  in  Paris  by  Wil- 
helm  Pieck,  Walter  Ulbricht,  Herbert 
Wehner  and  Willy  Brandt. 

[It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  Pieck  and  Ulbricht 
became  Soviet  puppet  rulers  of  East  Germa- 
ny, whUe  their  companions  rose  to  positions 
of  leadership  in  West  Germany.] 

Moscow  continued  its  communist  popular 
front  strategy  even  after  1945.  The  objective 
is  always  the  same  and  can  be  read  even 
today  in  the  official  lectures  on  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  published  by 
a  group  of  authors  under  Professor  Afana- 
syev,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet:  "Part 
of  the  tactics  of  the  communist  party  is  to 
deceive  the  social  democratic  forces  in  the 
labour  movement  and  other  bourgeois  ele- 
ments, to  tack  with  the  wind  and  operate 
tactics  which  by  these  means  lead  to  the  vic- 
tory of  communism." 

In  this  way.  Moscow  ensures  its  domi- 
nance In  Eastern  Europe.  The  socialists  and 
social  democrats  always  hold  the  ladder  for 
the  communists.  In  the  Soviet  occupied  zone 
of  Germany,  the  Social  Democratic  and 
Communist  Parties  united  on  the  22nd  April 
1946  to  form  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of 
Germany  (SED).  In  Hungary,  the  socialists 
fused  with  the  communists  in  August  1948 
to  form  the  United  Hungarian  Workers 
Party.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  social  demo- 
crats Joined  with  the  Communist  Party  on 
the  17th  April  1949.  In  Poland,  the  United 
Polish  Workers  Party  was  formed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1947  from  the  two  socialist  par- 
ties. All  other  parties  were  forbidden,  ab- 
sorbed or  remained  only  as  a  facade.  The 
communist  strategy  for  taking  power  was 
also  fixed  for  the  free  states  of  Europe.  The 
Karlsbad  Conference  of  the  European  Com- 
munist Parties  in  April  1967  showed  the  way 
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to  a  new  form  of  popular  front  cooperation 
extending  beyond  frontiers. 

On  the  24th  April  1978  in  Helsinki,  the 
chief  coordinator  of  the  Western  policies  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Boris  Ponomarev,  addressed  the  Socialist 
International  and  in  his  speech  told  the 
"comrades"  quite  bluntly  what  he  wanted 
from  them:  "Our  party  has  supported  and 
continues  to  support  cooperation  with  social 
democrats,  particularly  in  questions  of 
peace  and  detente  .  .  .  The  struggle  against 
militarism  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
traditions  of  the  International  Labour 
Movement.  Communists  and  social  demo- 
crats now  have  sufficient  Influence  to 
permit  them  to  do  a  great  deal  towards  pre- 
serving peace". 

During  the  visit  by  a  delegation  of  the  So- 
cialist International  to  Moscow  in  the 
Autumn  of  197s.  the  Finnish  ex-Prime  Min- 
ister Kalevi  Sorsa  clarified  the  position  of 
the  Western  socialists  relative  to  "comrade" 
Brezhnev  with  these  words:  "We  know  your 
devotion  to  the  politics  of  peace."  They 
agreed  with  Moscow's  proposal  to  undertake 
all  the  steps  necessary  to  supptort  the  "de- 
tente process"  and  to  increase  their  activi- 
ties in  the  struggle  for  disarmament.  One  of 
the  Soviet  demands  was  that  vital  NATO  re- 
equipment  with  American  Long  Range  Tac- 
tical Nuclear  Yorce  missiles  should  be  re- 
jected.* 


REPROGRAMING  OP  PDNDS 
EARMARKED  FOR  CYPRUS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  irdiaha 

HT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  the  Department  of  State  re- 
garding the  proposed  reprograming  of 
economic  support  fund  (ESP)  moneys 
earmarked  for  Cyprus  to  help  fund 
the  creation  of  the  Sinai  Multination- 
al Force  and  Observers  (MFO). 

This  would  have  been  the  second  re- 
programing  of  fimds  from  the  Cyprus 
account  and  would  have  delayed  the 
development  of  a  scholarship  program 
for  Cjrprlot  students.  In  recent  years, 
Cypriot  students  have  had  numerous 
scholarship  opportunities  in  Eastern 
bloc  countries  but  fewer,  and  far  more 
expensive,  opportunities  in  Western 
countries.  The  scholarship  program  is 
to  supplement  important  ongoing  hu- 
manitarian programs  we  support  on 
Cyprus.  It  now  appears,  however,  that 
the  administration  will  be  able  to  fund 
the  MFO  without  reprograming  fimds 
from  Cyprus. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 
Committee  oh  Foreign  Appairs, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  August  12, 1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  concerned 
about  the  recent  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress of  your  intention  to  reprograim  $1.5 
million  from  the  funds  earmarked  for 
Cyprus  to  help  fund  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
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national  peacekeeping  force  for  the  SlnaL 
This  would  be  the  second  reprogrammlng 
from  the  funds  earmarked  for  Cjrpnia  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Earlier,  you  advised  the 
Congress  of  a  reprogrammlng  of  $1  million 
from  Cyprus  for  use  in  Liberia 

Because  of  these  reprogrammlngs,  an  Im- 
portant scholarship  program  for  Cypnots, 
which  both  the  Executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  supported  for  funding  this  year, 
apparently  could  not  be  undertaken.  The 
scholarship  program  in  this  case  could  not 
begin  until  sometime  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
provided  funds  are  available  then. 

The  proposed  reprogrammlng  of  fimds 
raises  some  questions  which  I  would  like  an- 
swered: 

(1)  Given  the  fact  that  the  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund  money  for  Cyprus  over  the  last 
several  years  has  been  earmarked  in  legisla- 
tion, why  were  these  earmarked  funds  used 
for  reprogrammlng  when  other,  unear- 
marked  fiscal  year  1981  funds  were  available 
which  could  not  be  used  for  their  originally 
Intended  uses  in  fiscal  year  1981? 

(2)  Why  was  it  not  possible  to  reprogram 
to  the  Sinai  account  some  of  the  Fiscal  Year 
1981  money  that  was  part  of  the  $28  million 
which  you  announced  earlier  this  month 
would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury? 

(3)  what  positive  impact  do  you  see  this 
action  having  at  a  time  when  Special  Am- 
bassador Bartholomew  and  other  officials 
are  seeking  to  promote  serious  Cyprus  nego- 
tiations? 

(4)  Why  is  it  in  the  national  interest  to 
delay  the  funding  of  a  scholarship  program 
for  Cypriot  students  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  determined  to 
have  as  many  Cypriots  as  possible  receive 
free  education  in  E^ast  Bloc  countries? 

I  fully  realize  the  need  for  some  flexibility 
in  meeting  unforeseen  circumstances  which 
arise  after  programs  are  authorized  for  a 
given  fiscal  year  and  the  need  for  authority 
to  reprogram  from  all  programs,  including 
earmarked  programs.  But  I  believe  aU  avail- 
able unmarked  funds  should  be  considered 
for  reprogrammlng  before  tapping,  for  the 
second  time,  a  program  in  the  sensitive 
Eastern  Mediterranean  region. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of   this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  EUmilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East 


Department  op  Statt. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  2,  1981. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of 
August  12  exprea^ng  concern  over  our  in- 
tention to  reprogram  $1.5  million  from 
funds  earmarked  for  Cyprus  to  help  fund 
the  creation  of  the  Slnal  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO). 

When  we  proposed  the  second  reprogram- 
mlng from  Cyprus  in  July  we  did  so  only  be- 
cause there  appeared  to  be  no  alternative. 
We  were  confronted  with  the  need  to  pro- 
vide funding  during  fiscal  year  1981  to 
assure  the  timely  establishment  of  the 
MFO,  and  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF) 
were  the  only  feasible  source  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  The  amount  of  unobli- 
gated funds  available  this  late  in  the  fiscal 
year  is  extremely  limited. 

In  reviewing  the  potentially  available 
funds  it  appeared  there  was  some  question 
whether  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  for  the  planned  scholarship 
program  could  be  completed  in  time  to  obll- 
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gate  the  remaining  $1.5  million  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  for 
Cyprus,  which  were  designated  for  the 
housing  program,  had  already  been  obligat- 
ed. It  was  decided  that  this  $1.5  million, 
along  with  other  unobligated  funds  desig- 
nated for  other  programs,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Peacekeeping  Operations  ac- 
count and  made  available  for  the  MFO. 

Since  that  decision  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  requested  that  no 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  MFO  until 
hearings  are  held  in  September.  Taking  into 
account  your  strong  interest  in  this  matter, 
we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  time  now 
available  to  review  once  again  the  status  of 
E8F  programs  worldwide  to  see  if  there  are 
changed  circumstances  in  other  coimtries 
which  could  obviate  the  need  to  transfer 
Cyprus  funds.  It  now  appears  that  we  will 
be  able  to  fund  the  MFO  without  repro- 
gramming  from  Cyprus.  The  relevant  com- 
mittees will  be  advised  of  the  final  repro- 
grammlng  actions  through  normal  channels. 

As  you  note,  there  is  a  need  for  some  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  unforeseen  circumstances. 
Moreover,  I  fully  concur  that  all  unmarked 
funds  need  to  be  considered  before  tapping 
Cyprus  a  second  time.  This  was.  and  is, 
being  done.  More  generally  this  issue  well  il- 
lustrates the  problems  created  by  repro- 
gramming.  There  Is  seldom  a  way  that 
emergency  needs  such  as  the  MFC  can  be 
met  without  incurring  problems  In  other 
country  programs.  This  is  one  reason  we 
have  requested  a  special  requirements  fund 
under  the  Economic  Support  Funds  account 
to  provide  for  such  situations.  We  hope  we 
can  count  on  your  support  for  this  proposal. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Richard  FAiRSAincs. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relationa.m 


LUCILLE  BANKS  ROBINSON 
MILLER 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THX  DISTRICT  OF  COLUlfBIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPIUESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  this  Chamber  today  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  achievements  and  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  Capital  ren- 
dered by  my  constituent.  Lucille 
Banks  Robinson  Miller. 

The  achievemets  of  Madam  Miller, 
as  she  is  affectionately  Imown,  are 
worthy  of  recognition  by  this  body 
and.  indeed,  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
as  they  have  been  premised  on  the 
commandment  of  our  Lord  to  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself —this  Madam  Miller 
has  done  all  her  life. 

She  began  her  career  in  the  field  of 
gospel  music  29  years  ago.  and  became 
the  second  female  disc  Jockey  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Her  love  of  life 
and  neighbor  is  exhibited  through  her 
song— exhibited  to  such  a  degree  that 
she  has  moved  hundreds  of  people  to 
Join  with  her  in  an  effort  to  assist 
those  in  need  in  our  city.  The  result 
has  been  the  formation  of  the  Love 
Club  which  is  administered  through 
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WYCB  radio  where  Madam  Miller  is 
director  of  public  relations.  The  only 
requirement  for  membership  in  the 
club  is  that  you  wish  to  devote  time  in 
helping  your  neighbor.  The  Love  Club 
under  the  direction  of  Lucille  Banks 
Robinson  Miller  has  provided  food  for 
the  hungry,  encouragement  for  our 
youth,  and  an  uplifting  of  spirit  for 
those  in  the  throes  of  depression  and 
hopelessness. 

On  Saturday,  September  19, 
Madam  Miller  will  be  officially  hon- 
ored by  the  District's  Shaw  Communi- 
ty Pood  Project  Committee  at  a  prayer 
breakfast  to  be  held  at  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium-Armory  Complex. 
As  she  has  so  many  times  in  the  past— 
the  count  is  now  over  200  such  occa- 
sions, including  receiving  the  key  to 
our  city— she  will  receive  recognition 
for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
miuiity. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  able  to  share 
Madam  Miller's  work  of  love  with 
this  body;  and  let  me  also  express  my 
own  deep  gratitude,  and  that  of  aU 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  her  selfless  devotion  of  time  and 
talent  on  behalf  of  the  betterment  of 
the  lives  of  those  in  need  in  our  com- 
munity. 

So  that  you  and  the  people  of  this 
great  coimtry  may  know  fully  of  Mrs. 
Miller's  untiring  ministry  of  love,  I  am 
furnishing  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
a  newspaper  article  from  the  "District 
Weekly"  section  of  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  for  review. 

The  article  follows: 
Popular  Oospkl  Broadcaster  Is  Still 
Spreading  Her  Love 
(By  Leah  Y.  Latimer) 

For  Madame  Lucille  Btuiks  Robinson 
Miller,  inspiration  comes  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  "God  gives  me  all  of  my  thoughts 
at  night,"  declared  Miller,  the  popular  host- 
ess on  Washington's  "inspirational"  AM 
music  station  WYCB. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  70-year-old 
Miller  decided  to  battle  drugs  and  crime 
around  7th  and  T  Streets  NW.  having 
driven  past  the  drug-riddled  comer  earlier 
in  the  day.  Miller  and  175  listeners  marched 
through  the  Northwest  drug  corridor  in 
July,  singing  and  praying  for  the  sinners' 
salvation.  That  was  several  weeks  before 
District  police  began  their  latest  crackdown 
on  drug  trafficking. 

Another  night,  after  she  heard  that  a 
local  girls'  home  needed  graduation  outfits 
for  five  of  its  studenU,  Miller  recalled, 
"something  told  me  to  bring  those  girls 
down  to  the  station." 

The  next  day  she  told  listeners:  "I'm  not 
begging  cause  I've  got  God  to  help  me.  But  I 
know  there  are  enough  Love  Club  members 
to  get  five  dresses,  five  pairs  of  stockings 
and  five  pairs  of  shoes."  Enough  donations 
were  made  to  buy  each  girl  three  outfits. 

And  it  was  Saturday  night  18  months  ago. 
Miller  said,  when  she  awakened  with  her 
most  fruitful  idea. 

"I'm  organizing  the  Love  Club"  she  an- 
nounced that  Sunday  on  her  morning  pro- 
gram. "There  are  no  dues  and  no  rules.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  you  love  God  and 
your  brother." 
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"The  lines  Ut  up."  said  Miller.  She  esti- 
mates that  10.000  radio  listeners  have  sent 
in  application  forms  to  join  the  radio  club 
whose  goal  is  helping  the  needy. 

"You  can't  imagine  the  hundreds  of  calls  I 
get  from  persons  Who  are  depressed,  or 
lonely  or  hungry."  said  Miller.  "They  have 
confidence  in  me  because  they  know  I'm  for 
real." 

Miller  was  bom  and  raised  in  Washington 
and,  in  her  life  time,  she  has  touched  the 
lives  of  politicians,  ministers,  musicians, 
school  administrators,  community  leaders 
and  youth. 

Many  know  her  from  her  28  years  on 
Washington  airwaves.  She  was  the  second 
female  religious  broadcaster  in  Washington 
when  she  began  her  career  on  WUST.  She 
later  became  a  hostess  on  WOL  before  going 
to  WYCB  in  1978.  She  is  now  on  the  air  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  inspiring  her  listeners 
with  traditional  gospel  music.  Her  trade- 
mark is  a  soft,  slow  drawl  and  perfect  pro- 
nunciation. 

A  tall,  stately  woman  who  often  drapes 
herself  In  chiffon  and  oversized  hats.  Miller 
is  one  of  the  most  visible  people  among  the 
Washington  church-going  and  religious 
music-loving  community.  She  taught  music 
and  performed  with  local  gospel  groups  in 
Washington  churches  for  40  years.  She 
gained  a  reputation  as  Washington's  mis- 
tress of  ceremony,  a  weekend  hostess  for 
church  programs,  community  fundraisers, 
religious  concerts  and  political  prayer 
breakfasts. 

She  gave  the  Invocation  at  Effi  Barry's 
spring  limcheon  for  Nancy  Reagan  and  Bar- 
bara Rush.  She  broadcast  the  dedication 
services  for  Bible  Way's  $3  million  complex 
earlier  this  month.  On  Oct.  3  she'll  host  a 
day-long  concert  fundraiser  for  the  United 
Planning  Organization  at  Howard  Universi- 
ty's Cramton  Auditorium. 

This  Saturday,  an  expected  200  people 
will  pay  $15  a  ticket  to  honor  the  woman  af- 
fectionately called  Madame  Miller  at  the 
Shaw  Community  Center's  fundndstng 
prayer  breakfast  at  the  RFK  Stadium  club- 
house. 

Because  of  her  many  fundraising  efforts 
and  appearances.  Miller  has  worked  closely, 
at  one  time  or  another,  with  almost  every 
black  minister  in  the  city. 

"Mrs.  Miller  has  the  ability  to  pull  people 
together  and  inspire  a  sense  of  unity  in 
them,"  said  City  Councilman  Jerry  Moore, 
pastor  of  the  19th  Street  Baptist  Church 
(NW). 

Two  years  ago,  Miller  was  named  WYCB's 
community  relations  director  and  in  Febru- 
ary, the  station  sponsored  a  birthday  gala 
for  her  at  the  19th  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Guests  included  Moore  and  Del.  Walter 
Pauntroy.  According  to  Andrew  Rowe.  who 
directs  the  D.C.  Choral  Ensemble.  "It  was 
an  extravaganza.  Everybody  who  was  any- 
body was  there." 

Miller's  small  Northwest  apartment  bears 
the  proof  of  appreciation.  Plaques,  awards, 
certificates  and  photos  of  Miller  with  every- 
one from  Mayor  Marion  Barry  to  Nancy 
Reagan  adorn  the  walls'  book  cases,  and  fur- 
niture. Barry  gave  her  the  key  to  the  city  in 
August. 

Miller  grew  up  in  Northwest  Washington 
and  says  she  married  young  against  her  . 
mother's  wishes.  Her  first  marriage  ended 
shortly  after  it  began  and  she  worked  as  a 
domestic  to  support  herself  before  the  birth 
of  a  son.  She  remarried  four  times  over  the 
years  and  has  two  other  sons. 
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During  the  Depression,  she  put  herself 
through  Howard  University's  school  of 
music. 

"I  went  to  school  morning  and  night, 
walked  in  the  rain  and  cold  .  .  .  until  I  fin- 
ished school.  That's  why  I  don't  have  any 
sympathy  for  the  young  people  today." 

However,  the  piano  and  voice  lessons  she 
gave  Washington  youth  taught  more  than 
the  scales.  "Ask  any  of  my  students  what 
they  learned."  she  said  without  modesty. 

Rowe.  a  recording  artist  and  a  popular 
gospel  performer,  was  5  years  old  when 
MiUer  gave  him  his  first  piano  lesson.  "She 
also  taught  morals,  discipline,  charm  and  et- 
iquette." Rowe  said. 

"If  someone  would  come  into  her  class 
and  Just  sit  down,  she  would  make  them  go 
back  out.  They  would  have  to  come  back  in 
and  say.  'Good  afternoon.  Mrs.  Miller  and 
class.' "  recalled  Shirley  Abies  of  the  Joy 
Gospel  Singers,  whose  three  children  were 
taught  by  Miller.  "They  couldn't  Just  slump 
down  either.  They  had  to  sit  with  shoulders 
back." 

Miller  retired  from  teaching  last  year  as 
her  public  appearances  and  WYCB  responsi- 
bilities made  life  too  hectic,  she  said.  But 
former  students  and  their  parents  lament 
the  decision. 

"If  Mrs.  Miller  would  go  back  to  teaching 
today  and  she  charged  $100."  said  Abies, 
who  works  at  a  Southeast  preschool.  "I 
would  borrow  that  and  put  my  daughter 
back  in."« 


TMI:  A  PLAN  THAT  DOESN'T 
WORK 


HON.  ALLEN  L  ERTEL 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
in  Kansas  City,  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute (EEI)  announced  that  it  is  rec- 
ommending to  its  members,  investor- 
owned  electric  utility  companies,  that 
thev  collectively  contribute  $192  mil- 
lion, over  the  next  6  years,  to  the 
cleanup  at  Three  Mile  Island  unit  2.  I 
am  pleased  that  EEI  has  finally  recog- 
nized that  a  resolution  of  the  TMI-^2 
cleanup  funding  problem  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  its  members. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  costs  to  the  entire  utili- 
ty industry  from  failing  to  make  a 
commitment  to  assist  in  the  TMI-2 
cleanup  are  far  greater  than  the 
actual  cost  of  the  cleanup.  Utilities 
will  save  more  money  by  helping  to 
pay  for  the  cleanup  than  by  continu- 
ing to  ignore  it  and  take  the  battering 
of  the  financial  and  investment  com- 
munity. 

These  costs  from  inaction  come  in 
the  form  of  increased  "risk  premiums" 
investors  attach  to  the  interest  rates 
on  the  utilities'  necessary  borrowings. 
Much  of  this  risk  premium  has  been 
attributed  to  TMI;  to  the  prospect 
that  Metropolitan  Edison  may  go  bank- 
rupt, to  the  continuing  lack  of  a  TMI- 
2  cleanup  fimding  solution,  and  to  the 
seriously  underinsured  nature  of  the 
nuclear  utility  industry  as  pointed  out 
by  the  accident. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  costs  are  no  secret  to  utility 
executives.  Economic  analyses  show- 
ing the  costs  of  TMI  have  been  pre- 
pared. Representatives  of  Wall  Street 
investment  houses  have  testified 
before  the  Congress.  The  economic 
self-interest  of  the  utility  industry  has 
led  chief  executive  officers  to  offer  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  TMI-2  clean- 
up. However,  this  fact  does  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
utility  industry's  acknowledgement  of 
this  economic  self-interest.  After  2  Ms 
years  of  waiting,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
welcome  their  participation.  I  will  also 
be  among  the  first  to  state  that  their 
interests  demand  that  they  contribute 
more. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry contributions  is  intimately 
linked  to  the  TMI-2  cleanup  cost-shar- 
ing formula  espoused  by  EEI  in 
Kansas  City.  If  this  overall  cost-shar- 
ing formula  fails  to  work;  that  is, 
other  parts  of  it  are  not  implemented, 
the  industry  will  continue  to  experi- 
ence negative  economic  effects  from 
TMI.  As  such,  EIEI's  recommendation 
to  its  members,  and  it  is  only  a  recom- 
mendation, must  be  viewed  wltWn  the 
broader  context  of  the  plan  EEI  en- 
dorsed. 

This  plan  also  calls  for  participation 
in  the  cleanup  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  ratepayers  of  the 
General  Public  Utility  Corp.  system 
(GPU),  the  owners  of  Three  Mile 
Island.  Just  like  the  tires  on  your  car, 
if  you're  missing  one  of  them,  the 
whole  thing  does  not  go  forward. 
What  are  the  prospects  that  the  parts 
of  the  package  will  come  through? 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMEHT  CONTROTmON 

The  plan  calls  for  $190  million  from 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  next 
6  years  to  help  pay  for  the  cleanup  at 
TMI-2.  This  money  has  been  called 
various  things,  but  it  is  most  often  re- 
ferred to  as  research  and  development 
money  from  the  Department  of 
Energy.  I  agree  that  there  are  R.  &  D. 
opportunities  present  at  TMI-2.  So 
does  DOE  and  OMB.  They  have  put  a 
price  tag  on  it:  $75  million  over  3  years. 
The  administration's  fiscal  year  1982 
request  for  $37.5  million  is  part  of  that 
3-year  plan. 

While  it  Is  obvious  that  there  might 
be  requests  in  the  future  for  greater 
amoxmts  for  TMI  R.  &  D.,  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  the  administration,  at 
a  time  when  it  is  trying  to  make  addi- 
tional budget  cuts  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, will  be  anxious  to  Increase  its 
R.  &  D.  effort  at  TMI  over  150  per- 
cent. 

The  likelihood  of  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  $190  million  is  made  even  more 
dubious  when  it  is  realized  that  every 
dollar  spent  on  TMI  research  and  de- 
velopment only  reduces  the  cost  of  the 
cleanup  by  about  33  cents.  Much  of 
what  has  been  identified  as  R.  &  D. 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cleanup. 
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This  R.  &  D.  program  includes  con- 
ducting waste  vitrification  experi- 
ments, examining  the  damaged  reactor 
core  at  laboratories  across  the  coun- 
try, and  generally  collecting  data.  The 
R.  &,  D.  program,  by  and  large,  is  not 
directly  involved  in  the  TMI-2  clean- 
up. 

If  this  3-to-l  ratio  were  to  hold  up 
for  any  expanded  R.  &  D.  program  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to 
spend  $570  million  over  6  years  to 
make  its  $190  million  cleanup  contri- 
bution under  the  EIEI-backed  clean- 
cost-sharing  plan.  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  would  feel  that  this 
level  of  expenditure  could  be  justified. 
Using  the  analogy  of  a  car's  tires  as 
the  four  parts  of  this  TMI-2  cleanup 
funding  proposal,  I  would  have  to  say 
that  this  tire  has  a  bad  leak. 
GPU  ratepayers 
Another  tire  on  the  program  calls 
for  the  ratepayers  of  the  General 
Public  Utility  system  to  pay  $245  mil- 
lion toward  the  cleanup  over  6  years. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that  for  any  cost- 
sharing  plan  to  work,  it  must  include 
the  GPU  ratepayers.  Even  though 
they  are  the  only  innocent  victims  of 
the  accident  at  TMI,  the  hard  reality 
is  that  If  they  don't  pay  part  of  the 
cleanup  bill,  they  will  be  forced  to  pay 
it  all  one  way  or  another.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  in  its  present  form,  the 
$245  million  ratepayer  tire  of  the  plan 
has  some  broken  glass  in  its  path. 

Since  the  accident  at  TMI  in  March 
1979,  the  undamaged  unit  1  has  not 
been  aillowed  to  restart  pending  a  new 
licensing  hearing  pr(x«ss.  That  proc- 
ess is  now  nearly  complete  and  unit  1 
is  expected  to  be  back  in  operation 
early  next  year.  The  cost  of  purchas- 
ing power  to  replace  that  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  produced  at  unit 
1  has  been  much  more  expensive  than 
unit  1  generated  electricity.  Conse- 
quently, the  restart  of  imlt  1  will  bring 
with  it  less  costly  power.  The  cost- 
sharing  plan  supported  by  EIEI  would 
take  the  energy  savings  from  a  unit  1 
restart  and  divert  it  to  the  unit  2 
cleanup.  Unfortunately,  it's  not  quite 
that  simple. 

First,  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utili- 
ty Commission  (PaPUC)  has  made 
clear  its  intent  to  reduce  rates  to  GPU 
customers  when  unit  1  comes  back  on 
line  to  reflect  the  lower  cost  of  power 
to  the  ratepayer.  Obviously  the 
PaPUC  could  reassess  its  past  position 
that  the  ratepayers  will  not  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  cleanup,  as  I  believe  it 
inevitably  will,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  ignore  the  potential  barrier  to 
this  part  of  the  cost-sharing  formula. 

Second,  and  more  damaging,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  con- 
cluded. 

The  restart  of  TMI-1  in  early  1982  will 
produce  some  relief  to  GPU  but  is  likely  to 
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have   little   effect   on   the   availability   of 
cleanup  funds. 

GAO  points  out  a  number  of  com- 
peting requirements  for  the  funds  gen- 
erated by  a  TMI-1  restart— assuming 
the  rates  are  not  reduced— which  are 
necessary  for  GPU  to  avoid  bankrupt- 
cy. This  GAO  conclusion  flies  right  in 
the  face  of  the  EEI-backed  plan. 
While  I  believe  the  ratepayers  must 
ultimately  be  part  of  the  TMI-2  clean- 
up funding  plan,  backers  of  this  par- 
ticular proposal's  method  of  obtaining 
ratepayer  participation  will  soon  be 
desperately  looking  for  a  tire  patching 
kit. 

PKnHSTLVAinA  AWD  NTW  JERSET  COHTRIBDTION 

As  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  ad 
hoc  TMI  task  force  earlier  pointed 
out,  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  have  been  profiting  from 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
This  profit  has  come  from  a  windfall 
in  the  gross  receipts  taxes  the  States 
collect  in  each  ratepayer's  monthly 
electric  bill.  Essentially,  the  States  col- 
lect the  gross  receipts  tax  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  monthly  electric  bill.  Since 
replacement  power  is  more  expensive 
than  that  previously  generated  at 
TMI,  ratepayers'  monthly  bills  have 
gone  up  appreciably.  Consequently, 
the  fixed  percentage  of  the  electric 
biU  levied  through  the  gross  receipts 
tax  nets  the  States  more  money  than 
they  would  have  received  had  the  acci- 
dent not  occurred. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
■  Pennsylvania  in  past  sessions  to  remit 
these  windfall  profits  to  the  company 
or  its  ratepayers,  but  has  never  passed 
the  State  Legislature.  The  EEI  plan 
calls  on  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
make  a  $5  million  annual  contribution, 
for  6  years,  for  the  cleanup  of  TMI-2. 
In  addition.  New  Jersey  is  to  provide 
a  $2.5  million  contribution  to  the 
cleanup. 

It  is  appropriate  that  these  States  at 
least  divert  to  the  cleanup  the  windfall 
they  have  received  through  the  gross 
receipts  tax.  The  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  committed  to  provide 
help  in  this.  While  this  commitment 
still  requires  positive  legislative  action 
by  both  States'  legislatures,  this  tire 
of  the  EEI-backed  program  may  sur- 
vive. 

UnUTY  INDnSTHT  COimUBUTIGN 

Having  looked  at  the  other  three 
tires  of  this  cost-sharing  package,  we 
need  to  bring  our  attention  back  to 
the  first:  EEI's  recommendation  that 
its  members  contribute  $192  million 
over  6  years  to  the  cleanup.  As  I  earli- 
er pointed  out.  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry has  every  reason  to  want  to 
assist  in  the  TMI-2  cleanup.  But,  can 
the  industry  provide  this  money  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  its  trade  as- 
sociation? On  closer  examination,  in 
its  present  form,  even  this  tire  of  the 
plan  is  missing  some  of  its  tread. 

Apparently,  the  EEI-reconmiended 
contribution     is     totally     volimtary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  a  formula  for  allocating  the  in- 
dustry's contribution  was  part  of  EEI's 
suggestion,  it  is  up  to  each  individual 
utility  to  decide  if  it  wants  to  send  a 
check  to  GPU  or  to  some  interme- 
diary. Utilities  get  their  money  from 
their  ratepayers  with  the  approval  of 
their  State  regulators.  As  such,  if  a 
utility  wants  its  contribution  to  come 
from  its  customers,  it  will  have  to  file 
a  rate  increase  request  with  its  State 
regulatory  body.  It  is  not  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  regulators  in  some 
States  will  not  allow  the  utility's  TMI- 
2  contribution  in  its  rates  to  its  cus- 
tomers. Consequently,  the  utility  will 
have  to  decide  whether  it  wants  to 
make  its  contribution  from  its  earn- 
ings before  dividends.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  diverting  money  from  the 
stockholders  of  these  utilities  to  GPU. 

At  a  time  when  utilities  are  attempt- 
ing to  raise  additional  revenue  for 
their  own  needs  by  selling  millions  of 
new  shares  of  common  stock,  they 
may  perceive  that  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  GPU  with  dividend  money 
might  be  counterproductive  to  their 
effort  to  gain  more  stockholders.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  do  divert  divi- 
dend money  in  this  manner,  they  will 
do  so  with  the  full  understanding  that 
they  may  be  inviting  legislation  from 
their  stockholders  for  giving  away 
assets  of  the  utility.  Given  the  totally 
voluntary  nature  of  the  TMI-2  clean- 
up contributions  from  utilities,  it  is 
possible  that  some  utilities  will  decide 
not  to  foUow  EEI's  suggestion.  If  this 
happens,  the  stockholders  of  contrib- 
uting utilities  will  have  even  stronger 
legal  and  equity  argimients  as  to  the 
disposition  of  their  utilities'  assets. 

A  number  of  utilities  will  no  doubt 
do  as  EEI  has  recommended.  But, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
also  not  be  surprised  if  some  utilities 
do  not.  The  greater  the  number  of 
utilities  which  opt  out  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  TMI-2,  the  less  the  industry  as 
a  whole  will  provide  for  the  cleanup. 
This  tire  of  the  overall  cost-sharing 
formula  is,  therefore,  missing  some 
tread  at  the  outset.  How  long  it  wiU 
run  without  a  problem  cannot  now  be 
predicted. 

If  we  try  to  use  a  spare  tire  on  this 
wheel  by  requiring,  by  legislation,  util- 
ity contributions  without  a  visible  ben- 
efit, like  insurance  for  cleanup  costs  in 
case  of  a  future  accident,  we  might  en- 
counter constitutional  problems  of  a 
taking  of  property  without  due  proc- 
ess. CRS  has  prepared  an  analysis 
which  questions  the  constitutionality 
of  this  approach.  If  any  such  ques- 
tions arise,  this  may  slow  the  vehicle 
down  without  necessarily  puncturing 
the  tire.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  at 
TMI  goes  unresolved. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  condition 
of  any  one  of  the  "tires"  of  the  plan  is 
contingent  upon  each  of  the  others.  If 
one  goes  flat,  the  vehicle  will  not  go 
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forward.  In  looking  at  the  TMI-2  cost- 
sharing  plan  endorsed  by  EEI  last 
week,  I  am  afraid  I  see  one  tire  already 
leaking  air.  one  about  to  go  over  some 
glass,  and  one  with  very  little  tread. 
Consequently.  I  must  conclude  that, 
important  as  the  EEI  recommendation 
is.  I  would  not  bet  on  its  getting  to  its 
destination  as  long  as  it  is  mounted  to 
the  overall  plan  endorsed  by  EEI  in 
Kansas  City.  With  this  plan,  you  can 
not  get  there  from  here.* 


U.S.  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  recess,  my  colleagues  Congress- 
women  LiNDY  BoGGS  and  Virginia 
Smith  circulated  to  the  Members  an 
analysis  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Penn  of  Economic 
Perspectives,  Inc.,  of  the  proposed 
sugar  program  which  was  apparently 
done  for  the  sugar  producer  industry. 
I  note  with  great  interest  a  review  of 
the  Penn  analysis  by  Schnittker  Asso- 
ciates, Washington-based  economic 
consultants,  which  finds  five  major  de- 
fects in  this  analysis.  These  defects 
are: 

First,  it  understates  the  importance 
and  viability  of  the  world  market. 

Second,  it  demonstrates  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  how  a  U.S.  program 
would  affect  the  world  market. 

Third,  it  seriously  underestimates 
the  exposure  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  budget  outlays  under  S.  884. 

Fourth,  the  assessment  of  the 
impact  on  consumers  is  simply  wrong. 

Fifth,  the  analysis  in  this  report  is 
inconsistent  with  EPI's  August  1981 
analysis  of  the  European  Commimity's 
sugar  program. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Schnittker 
review  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  review  follows: 

MEMORAlfDUM  FOR  U.S.  CAWE  SUGAR  ReTINERS 

Association 
review  or  epi  sugar  program  analysis 
You  asked  that  we  review  a  report  pub- 
lished In  June  by  Economic  Perspectives, 
Inc.  The  report  was  titled  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Sugar  Program  Proposal  In  Senate  Bill 
S.  884."  Much  of  the  report  is  descriptive  or 
historical  material  on  the  U.S.  sweetener 
market,  the  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
the  USDA  Draft  Impact  Analysis,  and  S. 
884.  When  the  authors  proceed  beyond  de- 
scription, however,  they  stumble  and  fall. 
We  think  their  analysis  has  5  major  defects: 

1.  It  understates  the  importance  and  via- 
bility of  the  world  market. 

2.  It  demonstrates  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  how  a  U.S.  program  would  affect  the 
world  market. 

3.  It  seriously  underestimates  the  expo- 
sure of  the  U.S.  govermnent  to  budget  out- 
lays under  S.  884. 
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4.  The  assessment  of  the  impact  on  con- 
sumers Is  simply  wrong. 

5.  The  analysis  in  this  report  is  inconsist- 
ent with  EPI's  August  1981  analysis  of  the 
European  Commimity's  Sugar  program. 

THE  WORLD  MARKET 

EPI's  analysis  relies  In  part  on  resurrec- 
tion of  that  tired  old  hobgoblin— the  vola- 
tUe,  unfree.  thinly-traded,  unstable,  world 
sugar  market.  In  fact,  the  similarities 
among  the  world  markets  for  sugar  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  are  more 
striking  than  the  differences.  For  example, 
1980-81  crop  year  statistics  from  P.  O.  Licht 
and  USDA  indicate  that  total  world  exports 
of  sugar  as  a  percent  of  world  production 
are  greater  than  those  of  wheat  or  coarse 
grains  (com,  barley,  etc.): 

World  trade  aa  a  percent  of  world 
production 

Wheat „ 22 

Coarse  grain 16 

Soybeans 31 

Cotton 35 

Sugar 32 

World  sugar  exports  In  1980-81  were  28 
mmt  (million  metric  tons).  Of  that  amount, 
trade  within  the  Eiu-opean  Community  rep- 
resented 1  mmt,  C^ban  exports  to  Comecon 
countries  were  4.5  mmt,  and  trade  under 
various  other  special  arrangements  may 
have  been  as  much  as  4.5  mmt.  That  left  a 
free  market  of  18  mmt,  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  world  production  and  65  percent  of 
world  trade. 

One  should  not  forget  that  much  of  world 
trade  in  wheat  and  coarse  grains  also  occurs 
under  special  arrangements.  World  exports 
of  those  commodities  in  1980-81  were  about 
215  mmt.  The  USSR,  China,  and  Mexico 
alone  have  trade  agreements  with  exporting 
countries  covering  40  mmt  per  year  or 
nearly  20  percent  of  world  trade. 

Finally,  the  true  definition  of  "world 
market"  should  Include  any  sugar,  wheat, 
etc.,  that  is  priced  in  relation  to  the  world 
price.  This  leads  to  our  second  point. 

ETTECT  ON  U.S.  PROGRAM  ON  WORLD  MARKET 

After  incorrectly  arguing  that  the  world 
market  is  chronically  unstable  because  of  its 
small  size  and  residual  nature,  the  EPI  ana- 
lysts proceed  to  argue  that  a  U.S.  program 
that  would  further  reduce  the  size  of  world 
market  would  actually  "be  consistent  with 
efforts  to  stabilize  world  prices"  (p.  12).  Not 
only  is  this  incorrect,  it  also  flies  In  the  face 
of  established  U.S.  trade  poUcy  for  sugar 
and  other  commodities. 

U.S.  posture  In  most  commodity  trade  ne- 
gotiations has  been  to  favor  widening  of 
international  markets.  In  fact,  the  principal 
(l.e.,  first)  objective  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  is  "to  raise  the  level  of 
International  trade  in  sugar",  a  point  con- 
veniently ignored  in  EPI's  discussion  of  the 
ISA 

U.S.  policy  makers,  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  USDA  to  the  CPTC,  have 
consistently  recognized  that  a  large  freely 
traded  market  with  many  participants  is 
more  likely  to  be  "stable"  than  a  market  dis- 
torted by  preferential  trading  arrange- 
ments, domestic  subsidies  to  consumption 
and  production,  and  export  subsidies.  When 
a  sugar  producing  country  holds  down  do- 
mestic prices  during  a  period  of  high  world 
prices,  that  subsidy  to  consumption  is  desta- 
bilizing: supplies  have  been  diverted  from 
the  world  market  and  world  sugar  prices 
have  been  Increased.  Similarly,  when  a 
sugar  importing  country  such  as  the  U.S. 
maintains  domestic  prices  above  the  world 
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market  in  order  to  stimulate  home  produc- 
tion. Imports  fall  and  the  size  of  the  world 
market  is  reduced.  These  are  destabilizing 
actions  that  depress  world  prices. 

E3>I's  curious  conclusion  that  the  domes- 
tic program  proposed  in  S.  884  will  help  sta- 
bilize world  prices  seema  to  arise  from  their 
creative  definition  of  "stabUlty."  Early  on 
they  make  the  point  that  the  effects  of 
"price  swings  In  the  world  market .  .  .  (are) 
a  relatively  new  development"  for  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  Since 
the  1930's  U.S.  sugar  producers  have  rarely 
been  forced  to  adjust  to  declining  world 
prices,  but  they  have  always  benefited  from 
prices  above  domestic  support  levels.  The 
Senate  Committee's  bill  is  little  different 
from  its  predecessors  in  this  regard:  produc- 
ers will  be  protected  from  low  prices  and 
will  reap  substantial  gains  if  world  prices 
rise  above  the  domestic  support  price.  In 
short,  "stability"  means  a  floor  but  no  ceil- 
ing. 

PORPEmrRES  AND  THE  BX7SGET 

Misconceptions  about  how  the  world 
market  operates  are  of  little  moment,  how- 
ever, when  stacked  up  against  EPI's  optimis- 
tic discussion  of  the  likely  budgetary  impact 
of  the  Senate  Committee's  blU.  The  view 
that  the  Administration  could  "use  import 
fees  to  avoid  any  incentive  to  forfeit  sugar 
under  loan"  (p.  12)  leads  to  the  cheery  con- 
clusion that  "no  significant  amount  of  for- 
feitures would  be  expected  during  any  year 
of  the  FY  1982-FY  1986  period "  (p.  12). 

EPI  analysts  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by 
relying  on  USDA  supply,  demand  and  price 
forecasts  that  were  farfetched  when  they 
were  published.  USDA  assumed  that  world 
production  and  consumption  in  1981-82 
would  be  in  rough  balance,  and  that  the 
season  average  price  in  the  world  market 
would  be  over  26  cents  per  pound.  EPI 
should  have  sensed  that  something  was 
amiss  since  the  ISO  price  had  already  fallen 
below  16  cents  before  their  report  was  pub- 
lished. 

This  altogether  too  rosy  view  of  world 
prices  led  EPI  to  the  conclusion  that  loan 
forfeitures  could  be  limited  and  budget  ex- 
posure minimized.  There  is.  however,  no 
guarantee  that  the  Administration  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  market  price  high  enough 
to  prevent  both  large  forfeitures  and  large 
budget  outlays.  As  shown  below,  the  VS. 
market  price  for  raw  sugar  would  have  to  be 
at  least  23.56  cents  per  pound  to  prevent 
loan  forfeiture  under  a  program  that  man- 
dates a  19.6  cent  loan  rate.  Even  loan  rates 
of  18.0  cents  or  16.5  cents  could  result  in 
government  ownership  of  sugar,  imless  crop 
failures  reduce  world  production.  Requiring 
that  processors  pay  Interest  on  forfeiture 
would,  however,  significantly  improve  the 
government's  chances  of  avoiding  budget 
outlays  at  loan  levels  of  16.5  or  18  cents. 

MARKH  PRICE  FOR  RAW  SUGAR  REQUIRED  AT 
ALTERHATTVE  LOAN  RATES 
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ministration  would  be  unable  to  attain  even 
a  20  cent  price  objective  because  Section  32 
import  fees  cannot  exceed  50  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. The  calculation  is  as  follows: 
[Cents  per  pound] 

World  price 10.00 

Section  22  import  fee S.00 

M*T<miiin  duty .__«... —  2.41 

Transportation,     insurance,     and 

handling  (USDA  estimate) 1.77 


Total.. 


[(Ms  per  powd] 
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Any  of  these  price  objectives  could  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  continuously.  The  world 
spot  price  for  raw  sugar  is  now  near  12  cents 
per  pound.  If  values  get  as  low  as  10  cenU 
per  potmd  in  the  next  year  or  two,  the  Ad- 
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This  would  provide  no  margin  of  safety  to 
ensure  redemption  of  the  loan. 

Even  with  a  higher  world  price,  there 
could  easily  be  periods  when  domestic  prices 
were  below  the  objective  if  the  future 
Import  fee  adjustment  mechanism  is  mod- 
eled on  that  in  the  proclamation  currently 
in  effect.  That  mechanism  allows  U.S.  prices 
to  get  as  much  as  one  cent  above  or  below 
the  objective  before  making  a  "within  quar- 
ter adjustment."  This  approach  was  choaen 
because  for  practical  purposes  any  attem|>t 
at  greater  fine-tuning  of  the  domestic  price 
would  disrupt  the  market. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  world  market  prices  were  to  decline 
another  two  cents  from  current  levels  in  the 
next  two  years,  and  if  interest  rates  remain 
high,  a  16.5  cent  loan  program  of  the  type 
we  had  in  the  past  would  probably  result  in 
forfeitures  of  sugar  to  the  govenunent. 
QuanUties  are  difficult  to  predict,  but  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  be  on 
the  same  order  of  maciitude  as  in  the 
past— 200.000-500.000  tons.  The  first  year 
budget  outlay,  should  500.000  tons  be  for- 
feited, would  be  $165  milUcHi— hardly  the  in- 
significant amount  forecast  by  EPI. 

OOmUMEK  0O8T8 

What  does  the  Senate  Committee's  bm 
mean  for  consumers?  EPI  points  once  again 
to  price  stability,  arguing  in  essence  that 
prices  above  world  market  levels  will  keep 
the  CPl  steady  but  ignoring  completely  the 
salutary  impact  on  the  CPl  of  lower  sugar 
prices  (p.  8).  This  leads  them  to  one  last  bi- 
zarre conclusion:  higher  domestic  sugar 
prices  will  "have  a  beneficial  impact  on  con- 
sumer food  and  sweetener  expenditures"  (p. 
12).  Do  those  words  mean  beneficial  for  con- 
sumers, as  implied,  or  for  products? 

HAVING  rr  BOTH  WAYS 

Finally,  in  a  subsequent  report  on  E^uvpe- 
an  Community  sugar  policy.'  EPI  takes  a 
different  analytical  tack.  More  precisely. 
EPI  tacks  in  both  directions  at  the  same 
time: 

High  internal  sugar  prices  are  bad  in  the 
EC  but  good  in  the  U.S.: 

High  internal  sugar  prices  are  bad  for  EC 
consumers,  but  good  for  U.8.  consumers; 

EC  support  policies  destabilize  the  world 
market  while  a  XJ&.  program  would  stabilise 
it;  and 

EC  export  subsidies  are  bad  but  n.8. 
export  subsidies  are  good. 

One  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  The  sugar 
price  support  program  in  S.  884  is  quaUU- 
tlvely  the  same  as  the  EC  sugar  price  sup- 
port program,  except  that  the  latter  actual- 
ly holds  down  Internal  sugar  prices  when 
the  world  market  rises  atwve  the  EC  sup- 
port level  and  the  Xi&.  program  would  not.* 


■  Impact  of  E^ut>pe«n  Eoooomlc  Cocnmunltr 
Susar  Subsldia  on  D.&  and  World  Sugar  MarfceU. 
Auxuit  19.  IMl. 
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THE  MALIGNED  MORAL 
MAJORITY 


,  HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

OP  GEORGIA 
ni  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTAXIVES 

Thursday.  September  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker, 
Newsweek  magazine  recently  permit- 
ted Reverend  Falwell  to  respond  to 
the  allegations  of  the  critics  of  both 
himself  and  the  Moral  Majority,  Inc.. 
in  its  "My  Turn."  page  17  of  the  Sep- 
tember 21,  1981,  issue.  In  this  column. 
Reverend  Falwell  strips  away  all  the 
verbiage  and  smokescreen  that  have 
surrounded  the  statements  of  the 
church  and  political  liberals  who  are 
outraged  that  church  fundamentalists 
and  conservatives  are  now  organized 
and  speaking  out  on  the  issues.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  lot  of  sour 
grapes  going  around.  I  commend  this 
item  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  really  interested  in  learning 
the  truth  about  Reverend  Falwell  and 
the  Moral  Majority. 

"My  Tuiuf"— Jkrhy  Falwxll 
"An  unconditional  right  to  say  what  one 
pleases  about  public  affairs  Is  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  the  minimum  guarantee  of  the  First 
Amendment."  The  author  of  that  remark 
was  not  a  "right-wing,  fundamentalist" 
preacher,  but  the  late  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Hugo  Black. 

When  liberals  first  began  attacking  the 
Moral  Majority,  they  said  we  had  no  right 
to  speak  out.  When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  liberal  agenda  was  well  represented  in 
the  1960s  and  '70s  In  the  government,  in  the 
streets  and  In  liberal  churches,  the  liberals 
conceded  that  while  we  had  the  right  to 
speak.  It  was  wrong  for  us  to  try  to  "impose" 
our  moral  viewpoint  on  everyone  else. 

Of  course,  there  was  nothing  wrong,  so  far 
as  Uberals  were  concerned,  with  "Imposing" 
their  own  views,  whether  those  views  had  to 
do  with  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam  War, 
busing,  the  eradication  of  voluntary  school 
prayer  or  the  extermination  of  unborn 
babies  through  abortion.  Liberals  could 
impose  their  views  because  liberals  were 
right!  And  they  call  us  arrogant! 

Freedom:  The  Moral  Majority  was  found- 
ed In  June  1979  to  address  four  basic  Issues. 
First,  we  are  pro-life.  We  believe  all  human 
life  is  valuable  and  deserving  of  legal  protec- 
tion, whether  It  be  bom  or  unborn,  black  or 
white,  rich  or  poor,  iuuidicapped  or  normal. 
old  or  young.  Second,  we  are  pro-traditlonal- 
family.  While  homosexuals  should  be  free 
to  live  together  If  they  wish,  we  oppose  any 
law  that  would  grant  to  homosexual  couples 
the  status  of  "family"  or  qualify  them  as  a 
legitimate  minority.  They  are  not  a  legiti- 
mate minority  because  theirs  Is  a  chosen 
life-style.  Third,  we  are  pro-morallty,  mean- 
ing that  we  oppose  the  Illegal-drug  traffic 
and  the  spread  of  pornography.  Fourth,  we 
are  pro-American,  and  that  means  we  stand 
for  a  strong  national  defense,  believing  that 
freedom  Is  the  ultimate  moral  Issue.  We  also 
sumwrt  the  nation  of  Israel  and  Jewish 
people  everywhere.  Those  who  spread  the 
myth  that  we  are  anti-Semitic  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

To  suggest  that  I  am  a  modem-day  Pavlov 
who.  upon  ringing  my  bell,  causes  millions 
of  Americans  to  salivate  to  whatever  politi- 
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cal  tune  I  am  playing  is  as  Illogical  as  it  is 
ludicrous. 

The  Moral  Majority  has  touched  a  sensi- 
tive nerve  In  the  American  people.  Many 
Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  way 
their  government  has  been  run.  They  are 
tired  of  being  told  that  their  values  and  be- 
liefs don't  matter  and  that  only  those  values 
held  by  government  bureaucrats  and  liberal 
preachers  are  worthy  of  adoption  in  the 
area  of  public  policy.  Our  people  are  the 
previously  inactive,  tumed-off  voters  who 
believed  that  who  wins  an  election  doesn't 
matter.  The  1980  election  showed  that 
people  can  make  a  difference. 

It  is  not  the  religious  conservatives  in  this 
country  who  have  politicized  the  Gospel.  It 
is  the  liberal  in  the  church  and  In  the  gov- 
ernment who  has  turned  the  basic  moral 
values  that  were  the  foundation  of  this 
country  into  political  Issues.  Until  recently, 
most  people  agreed  that  at>oriion  is  murder, 
that  homosexual  practice  is  perversion  and 
that  pornography  Is  the  exploiUtion  of 
women  and  men.  Now  the  liberals  tell  us 
these  are  political  Issues,  not  moral  ones, 
and  when  we  oppose  their  attempts  to  legis- 
late and  adjudicate  what  they  believe,  we 
are  called  'ayatoUahs"  who  want  to  line 
people  up  against  the  wall  and  shoot  them. 
Our  goal  Is  to  line  people  up,  all  right,  but 
at  the  polls!  This  is  still  a  nation  of  majority 
rule.  Although  we  do  and  should  protect  mi- 
nority rights,  we  should  not  do  so  in  a  way 
that  renders  the  majority  impotent. 

The  Moral  Majority  Is  not  a  Christian  or  a 
religious  organization  (however,  as  a  funda- 
mentalist, I  personally  object  to  categoriz- 
ing fundamentalists  as  bellicose  and  anti-in- 
tellectual). We  are  made  up  of  fundamental- 
ists. evangeUcals,  Roman  Catholics,  conserv- 
ative Jews.  Mormons  and  even  persons  of  no 
religious  belief  who  share  our  concerns 
about  the  issues  we  address. 

We  believe  that  people  can  disagree  with 
us  and  not  be  relegated  to  an  "immoral  mi- 
nority." We  believe  a  person  can  be  Just  as 
good  a  Catholic,  a  fundamentalist,  a  Jew,  a 
Mormon  or  whatever,  and  disagree  with  us 
on  any  or  aU  our  issues. 

We  do  not  endorse  political  candidates, 
nor  do  we  have  a  "hit  list."  We  do  not  judge 
the  quality  of  a  person's  relationship  to  God 
based  on  his  or  her  voting  record. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  contrary  to  what 
our  liberal  friends  believe,  wanted  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  the  church,  not  to  re- 
strict it  or  its  influence.  For  them,  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  was  a  check  on 
the  government,  not  the  church.  The  First 
Amendment  prohibits  the  government  from 
establishing  a  church  (as  had  been  done  in 
England).  It  does  not  prohibit  the  churches 
from  doing  anything,  except  collecting 
taxes.  Any  person  who  suggests  that  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  requires  more  than 
this— that  It  requires  churches  to  remain 
silent  on  "political  Issues"  or  preachers  to 
be  neutral  on  candidates  or  religious  organi- 
zations to  pursue  only  "spiritual  goals"— is 
simply  grinding  tiis  own  ax  rather  than 
reading  the  law. 

Rights.  Let's  remember  that  all  law  is  the 
imposition  of  someone's  morality  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  someone  else's  morality.  We  have 
laws  against  murder,  rape.  Incest,  caimlbal- 
Ism  and  stealing.  No  doubt,  there  are  mur- 
derers, rapists,  practitioners  of  incest,  canni- 
bals and  thieves  who  are  upset  that  their 
"rights"  have  been  denied.  But  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  pass  such  laws. 

New  York  Democratic  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan    lias   said.    "We   are   a   blessed 
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people,  but  we  are  not  invincibly  elect  and 
we  must  shape  our  future  as  we  have  our 
past."  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  state 
the  outlook  and  purpose  of  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority. 

There  is  something  worse  than  war,  and 
worse  even  than  speaking  out.  It  Is  silence! 
The  grossest  immorality  has  been  perpet- 
uated not  by  those  who  carried  it  out,  but 
by  those  who  remained  silent  and  did  noth- 
ing. We  may  not  always  be  right,  but  we  will 
never  stand  accused  of  doing  nothing.* 


CHANGE  IN  COMMAND  BY  THE 
BRITISH  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  122-member  bipartisan  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Committee  on  Irish 
Affairs,  I  wish  to  advise  my  colleagues 
of  a  most  significant  development 
which  occurred  yesterday. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher, 
in  the  course  of  a  major  reshuffling  of 
her  Cabinet,  announced  that  James 
Prior,  formerly  a  key  official  in  the 
Employment  Ministry,  would  assiune 
the  all-important  position  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  Northern  Ireland.  Mr. 
Prior  replaces  Humphrey  Atkins  who 
held  the  position  for  more  than  2 
years. 

While  some  press  accounts  indicate 
that  Mr.  Prior  took  the  assignment 
with  some  reluctance— other  analysts 
believe  that  a  main  reason  why  he 
chose  to  take  it  was  based  on  assur- 
ances that  he  would  be  able  to  exert 
some  degree  of  independence  In  his 
work  as  the  highest  British  official  in 
the  north. 

I  hope  the  British  Government  will 
use  this  (xx»sion  to  begin  some  long- 
needed  modifications  and  reforms  to 
their  archaic  policies  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Central  to  these  modifications 
should  be  a  full  reevaluation  of  their 
policy  of  direct  rule  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. I  have  advocated  as  part  of  an 
overall  political  solution  in  Northern 
Ireland  that  the  British  Government 
declare  its  intention  to  withdraw  their 
entire  presence  from  Northern  Ire- 
land, including  their  12,000  troops— in 
a  phased  and  orderly  manner.  In  addi- 
tion, I  still  hope  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  bring  more  flexibility  to 
their  policy  in  dealing  with  the  hunger 
strike  crisis. 

I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Prior  as  he  assumes  this  difficult  and 
challenging  position.  I  stand  prepared 
to  work  with  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  in  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  peace, 
justice,  and  freedom  for  Northern  Ire- 
land.* 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CAUPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarlus  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

This  weekend  I  will  attend  a  seminar 
in  Los  Angeles,  sponsored  by  Black 
Women's  Forum,  Inc.,  whereby  the 
discussion  will  focus  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  extension  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act.  If  we  are  to  imite 
in  one  enduring  cause  this  year,  cer- 
tainly the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  must  he  one  of  them. 

This  act  does  something  special;  it 
affirms  the  right  of  minorities  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  at  the  election  polls  and 
prevents  the  evidence  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  process. 

Many  blacks  in  this  country  died  to 
uphold  this  special  right  to  vote,  and 
thus  we  must  continue  to  safeguard 
this  constitutional  privilege  for  mi- 
norities—which is  the  cornerstone  of 
all  free  democracies. 

A  great  man  passed  away  this  month 
by  the  name  of  Roy  Wilkins.  Through 
his  tireless  efforts  he  helped  pave  the 
way  for  greater  opportunities  for 
blacks.  He  pushed  for  legislative  reme- 
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dies  offering  blacks  an  opportunity  to 
break  out  of  the  pervasive  circle  of  dis- 
crimination so  evidenced  in  this  time.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  tribute  to  this 
man,  and  other  great  leaders  in  the 
civil  rights  forum,  than  by  supporting 
congressional  approval  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.* 


"CELEBRITY  ROAST"  TO  HONOR 
REV.  JOSEPH  MALIK 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  September  20,  1981,  a 
group  of  my  constituents  are  saluting 
a  man  who  has  served  his  community 
and  his  church  well  for  a  nxmiiber  of 
years.  It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  attend 
a  "celebrity  roast"  for  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Malik  of  Warren.  Ohio,  and  to 
celebrate  with  his  friends  his  full  and 
useful  life. 

Rev.  Joseph  Malik,  op  Warrem.  Ohio, 
Honored 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Malik  was  bom  November 
17,  1926,  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  attended 
St.  Casimir  Grade  School,  Ursuline  High 
School,  Youngstown;  John  CarroU  Universi- 
ty. Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Mary,  Kentucky;  and  St.  BCiiry's  Seminary, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
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late  Bishop  Emmett  Walsh  on  May  30,  1952. 
Father  Malik  had  four  brothers,  two  of 
whom  are  living,  and  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  is  living. 

Father  Malik  came  to  St.  Mary's  Parish  in 
Warren  as  pastor  in  1970  and  in  1974  was 
named  dean  of  TnmnbuU  County  Catholic 
Clergy.  Prior  to  coming  to  Warren,  Father 
Malik  served  as  assistant  at  St.  Joseph,  Ash- 
tabula. Ohio  from  1952-1967.  as  Pastor  of 
St.  Andrew.  Kingsville,  Ohio,  from  1967- 
1970. 

Father  Malik  has  served  in  numerous  ca- 
pacities throughout  the  Youngstown  Dio- 
cese: Chaplain  of  the  Trumbull  N.C.C.W., 
L.C.BA.,  Catholic  Daughters;  Honorary 
Chairman  Catholic  Social  Services  of  Trum- 
bull County;  Catholic  Clergy  Cliairman  of 
the  United  Fund;  Board  of  Managers. 
Y.M.C.A;  Children  Services  Board;  Chil- 
dren Rehabilitation  Board;  Trumbull  Hospi- 
tal Corporation  Board.  Rotary  Internation- 
al, and  moderator  for  the  Trumbull  County 
Naim  Club.  Father  Malik  has  also  served  on 
the  Diocesan  Priest  Senate,  Liturgy  Com- 
mission, Diocesan  School  Board,  and  the 
Tnmibull  County  Task  Force  on  Crime. 

Sir  Knight,  Father  Malik  Joined  the 
Benights  of  Columbus  in  January  1953,  and 
is  a  member  of  Warren  Council  No.  620.  He 
was  exemplified  into  the  Fourth  I>egree  on 
April  28,  1957,  in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Late  Former  Bdaster 
John  E.  Johnston.  He  is  a  member  of 
Bishop  McFadden  Assembly.  Sir  Knight. 
Father  Malii^  lias  served  as  Faithful  Friar 
of  the  E^astem  District  of  Ohio,  Fourth 
Degree,  since  September,  1975,  and  as  Chap- 
lain of  Warren  Council  No.  620  since  Janu- 
ary 1972.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE     r 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washihgton,  D.C, 
SepUmber  16,  1981. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday,  September  18, 1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nnix.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Respreitentatives. 


PRAYER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Our 
guest  chaplain  today  is  our  former  col- 
league, the  very  distingusished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
John  Buchanan,  who  will  lead  in 
prayer. 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr., 
Christian  Life  Commission,  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  and  former  Rep- 
resentative, offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this 
House,  and  for  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  our  country  here.  Grant  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress,  we  pray 
Thee,  the  wisdom  to  know  the  truth, 
and  the  courage  to  live  by  it.  For  it  is 
in  Thy  holy  name  we  ask  it.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  7  calendar  days  beginning  October  4, 
1981.  as  "National  Port  Week." 


THE  SENATE  PASSES  ANTICON- 
SUMER.  AND  ANTITAXPAYER 
SUGAR  BILL 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Senate  did  less  than  cover 
itself  with  glory  when  it  passed  the  an- 
ticonsumer  and  antitaxpayer  sugar 
bUl. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
same  Senate  that  is  now  working  on 
President  Reagan's  program  to  cut 
social  security  benefits  for  the  elderly, 
because  on  the  one  hand  they  are 
handing  out  one  of  the  biggest  give- 
aways to  a  dozen  or  more  major  corpo- 
rations who  grow  sugar,  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  about  to  take 
away  from  the  elderly  a  substantial 
amount  of  social  security  earnings.  It 
just  does  not  make  good  sense  to  me. 

I  hope  the  public  will  equally  recog- 
nize that  it  does  not  make  good  sense 
and  that  this  entire  program  of  paying 
homage  to  special  interests,  such  as 
sugar  and  oil,  while  going  after  chil- 
dren and  the  elderly  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 
CRIPPLING  MIDWEST 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
brief  report  from  Indiana. 

High  interest  rates  are  crippling  the 
housing  industry,  the  auto  industry, 
and  the  steel  industry.  They  are  push- 
ing many  farmers,  small  businessmen 
and  their  savings  and  loan  institutions 
into  the  red. 

A  quotation  from  the  mail  from  a 
small  businessman  from  Chesterton: 

Do  something  about  the  interest  rates 
now.  Six  months  from  now  is  too  late— an- 
other half  of  the  real  estate  and  housing  in- 
dustry will  be  gone  by  that  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  tax  bill  that  we  passed  in  this 
House  at  President  Reagan's  urging 
put  us  in  that  position  to  where  the 
business  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  financial  interests  in  this  country 
look  at  that  deficit  and  realize  that  we 
are  going  to  have  the  deficit  and  real- 
ize that  the  Government  borrowing  is 
going  to  continue  to  push  interest 
rates  up.  It  is  that  that  we  caimot 
afford;  but  neither  can  we  afford  to  do 
what  the  President's  people  are  now 
arguing  that  we  should  do  and  that  is 
to  go  into  the  social  programs  for  an 
additional  round  of  cuts,  rather  than 
to  go  back  and  look  at  the  tax  pro- 


gram for  what  it  was,  a  giveaway  to 
special  interest  in  the  United  States. 

I  said  on  the  day  that  that  tax  cut 
was  on  the  floor  that  we  would  live  to 
regret  that  program. 


ROLLCALLS  LESS  EVIDENT  IN 
1981 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  DANIELJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  I  have  been  making  an 
analysis  of  rollcall  votes  taken  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  the 
past  several  years  so  that  we  can  keep 
in  touch  with  trends  and  recognize 
ways  in  which  we  can  prevent  the  in- 
ordinate waste  of  time  on  unnecessary 
votes  that  has  been  our  lot  in  the  past. 

At  this  time  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  full  report,  but  I  want  to  inform  our 
colleagues  that  we  have  spent  much 
less  time  on  rollcall  votes  in  1981  than 
in  any  year  in  recent  history. 

When  we  adjourned  for  the  August 
district  work  period,  on  August  4.  1981, 
our  106th  legislative  day,  there  had 
been  only  190  rollcalls.  A  comparison 
for  similar  periods,  106  legislative 
days,  in  previous  years  is  as  follows: 

1978,  through  July  27,  612  rollcalls: 

1979,  through  September  6,  447  roll- 
calls: 1980,  through  August  19.  459 
rollcalls;  and  1981,  through  August  4, 
190  rollcalls. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  well,  a 
substantial  reduction  in  quorum  calls. 
10  of  the  190  rollcalls  were  quorums, 
to  5.3  percent  so  far  in  1981  as  com- 
pared with  11.3  percent  being  quorums 
in  1980. 

There  has  been  an  increase,  howev- 
er, in  the  number  of  votes  on  approv- 
ing the  Journal  and  on  resolving  into 
Committee.  Figures  on  those  two 
types  of  votes  combined  are  as  follows: 

Rollcalls  on  approving  the  Journal 
and  on  resolving  into  Committee:  1978, 
74  of  942—7.9  percent;  1979,  60  of 
758—7.9  percent;  1980.  64  of  681—9.4 
percent;  and  1981.  27  of  190—14.2  per- 
cent 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  votes  on 
approving  the  Journal  are  often  used 
in  lieu  of  a  quorum  call  at  the  opening 
of  the  day. 


D  This  symbol  rcprescnu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GONZALEZ  IN- 
TRODUCES BILL  PROVIDING 
FOR  ABOLI-nON  OF  SO-CALLED 
OPEN  MARKET  COMMITTEE  OF 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remtu-ks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  resolution 
and  a  bill.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
the  abolition  of  the  so-called  Open 
Market  Committee  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  is  really  not  open, 
but  I  would  call  for  its  abolition.  It  is 
long  overdue. 

The  resolution  implements  a  resolu- 
tion that  I  introduced  in  July,  before 
the  recess  in  August,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  committee  to  look 
into  the'  impeachment  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  Volcker. 

This  resolution  implements  that  one 
by  extending  the  impeachment  proc- 
ess to  the  Open  Market  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  well  as 
a  companion  bill  that  seeks  to  abolish 
that  Board  in  the  interim. 

We  have  heard  a  litany  of  com- 
plaints both  from  Congress  as  well  as 
from  all  over  the  States  about  high  in- 
terest rates,  their  usurious  and  ruin- 
ous impact  on  business. 

Businesses  are,  as  one  of  my  prede- 
cessor speakers  stated  going  out  like 
popcorn  popping  in  a  machine.  This 
has  been  true  all  along,  and  this  is 
why  the  Congress  needs  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  its  so-called  Open  Market 
Committee 

The  usurpation  by  the  Open  Market 
Committee's  five  private  member 
bankers  of  the  power  to  determine  the 
monetary  policy  of  our  country  de- 
mands its  abolition. 


co8t-of-UviJig  adjustment  from  June 
until  September. 

This  proposal  will  decrease  the  bene- 
fits of  all  those  people  currently  re- 
ceiving social  security  who  would  re- 
ceive it  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  the  President  is  speak- 
ing out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth.  He 
is  misleading  the  American  people  by 
telling  them  he  will  not  cut  social  se- 
curity while  at  the  same  time  propos- 
ing fundamental  reductions.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  this.  I  think  that  the 
President  should  have  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  be  responsible  for 
his  proposals.  I  think  this  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

President  Reagan  is  refusing  to 
accept  public  responsibility  for  his  ac- 
tions and  for  his  intentions.  The  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  able  to  have  his 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.  Mr.  Speaker. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  SOCLAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
"Washington  Week  That  Was"  in 
terms  of  statements  by  the  White 
House  regarding  the  social  security 
system. 

On  Tuesday  the  administration  gave 
the  impression  and  the  appearance 
and  certainly  the  words  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  offer  any  cuts  in  social 
security.  The  media  reported  the 
President's  stated  intention  in  the 
Wednesday  morning  headlines. 

But  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
media  reported  that  the  President, 
indeed  intended  to  stand  by  the  rec- 
ommendations he  made  in  May  to  cut 
social  security  benefits  by  delaying  the 


THE    LATE     E.     MICHAEL    ROLL. 

MAYOR  OP  DISTRICT 

HEIGHTS.  MD. 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  a  sad  week  for  me.  My  dear 
friend  E.  Michael  Roll  succumbed 
after  a  long  and  trying  illness  on 
Friday.  September  11.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  can  stop  and  take  the  time  to 
eulogize  a  private  citizen  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  magnitude  of  the 
man— his  enormous  contributions  to 
the  people  around  him;  his  caring 
nature;  his  thoroughness  in  all 
things-— demands  it. 

E.  Michael  Roll  was  the  longtime 
mayor  of  a  small  city  in  America.  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mike 
Roll  led  the  city  of  District  Heights, 
Md..  and  in  that  endeavor  he  became 
the  guide  and  friend  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  his  community. 

In  our  great  county  of  Prince 
Georges,  municipalities  provide  a  focal 
point  for  the  life  of  the  community, 
giving  each  citizen  who  lives  there  a 
sense  of  identity  and  place.  The  grass- 
roots support  so  necessary  in  main- 
taining effective  government  at  all 
levels  begins  in  places  with  strong 
community  identity.  And  the  person 
most  responsible  for  developing  this 
sense  in  District  Heights  was  Mayor 
Mike  RoU. 

He  represented  the  epitome  of  what 
a  local  official  can  do  for  his  people 
and,  in  turn,  for  all  public  officials 
through  developing  this  strong  citizen 
interest  and  support.  Through  his 
leadership  and  tireless  efforts,  he 
planned,  developed,  and  saw  to  com- 
pletion the  city's  municipal  center, 
which  truly  became  the  heart  of  the 
community  in  District  Heights. 

His  keen  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
his  constitutents  came  at  a  time  when 


our  country  was  expanding,  and  its 
people  becoming  more  transient.  He 
knew  how  important  it  was  to  main- 
tain an  identity  of  place  in  this  ever- 
changing  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Roll  had  a  long 
list  of  accomplishments  in  both  his 
business  and  private  life.  As  a  mayor 
he  was  active  in  municipal  associations 
at  all  levels,  and  his  leadership  in  the 
business  community  and  in  numerous 
religious  and  charitable  organizations 
brought  him  much  acclaim. 

But  his  most  outstanding  character- 
istic was  his  enormous  heart.  Mike 
Roll  was  never  too  busy  for  people, 
never  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  stop 
and  talk  to  you,  to  listen  to  your  prob- 
lems or  to  a  new  idea.  And  although 
Mike  Roll  was  not  a  great  name  in  the 
annals  of  American  politics,  he  repre- 
sented the  best  of  what  true  democrat- 
ic politics  was  all  about. 

As  a  young  man,  I  would  go  to  his 
town  meetings  and  see  his  brand  of 
politics  in  action— frank,  open  discus- 
sions, hours  of  work,  and  in  the  end 
always  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
his  fellow  men.  He  was  always  ready 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  world 
and  how  we.  as  young  people,  could  go 
about  solving  them. 

Mike  Roll  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Nusco,  Avelino,  Italy,  with  the 
wave  of  immigrants  that  sought  out 
America  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  and  his  family  went  to  Lam- 
berton.  Pa.,  in  1912  where  he  spent  his 
formative  years.  A  job  as  sales  repre- 
sentative for  Elxxon  brought  Mayor 
Roll  to  the  Washington  area  in  1934. 
and  he  finally  settled  in  District 
Heights  with  his  beloved  wife  Melinda 
in  1948. 

There  Mike  Roll  became  active  in 
municipal  government  and  was  elected 
mayor  in  District  Heights  in  1957.  His 
interest  and  talent  did  not  stop  there, 
however.  As  an  active  member  of  the 
Maryland  Municipal  League  he  carried 
municipal  issues  to  the  State  and 
county  and  was  elected  president  of 
both  the  State  league  and  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Municipal  League  as 
a  result.  He  further  expanded  his  role 
as  a  12- time  delegate  to  the  National 
League  of  Cities. 

Mike  Roll  also  played  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  the  governmen- 
tal processes  at  the  county  level.  In 
1963  and  1964  he  served  on  the 
County  Charter  Writing  Commission, 
which  was  responsible  for  drawing  up 
a  new  charter  for  Prince  Georges 
County.  He  chaired  both  the  Prince 
Georges  Beautification  Commission 
and  the  Animal  Control  Commission, 
and  for  the  past  12  years  served  on  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Prince  Georges 
Commimity  College. 

Not  only  the  public  arena  felt  his 
concern  and  impact.  Active  in  the 
Holy  Name  Society  of  Mount  Calvary 
and  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Churches. 
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and  the  Saint  Pius  X  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Mayor  Roll's  in- 
volvement and  his  dedication  to  his 
faith  was  always  apparent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  person 
more  loved  or  respected  in  his  commu- 
nity than  was  Mike  Roll.  He  was  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  me  and  to  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  was  much  beloved  by  us  all,  and 
we  shall  miss  him. 


A  VOTE  OP  NO  CONPTOENCE 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  defeated  H.R.  3518, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  International  Communication 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation.  Along  with  the  Defense 
Department,  there  is  no  agency  more 
vital  to  the  security  of  America  than 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  vote  on  final 
passage.  131  Republicans  voted  against 
this  bill.  Only  40  voted  for  it.  That  leg- 
islation was  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Republican 
Party  cannot,  and  will  not  support  its 
own  President  and  Secretary  of  State, 
how  can  we  ask  others  to  do  so? 

Under  a  parliamentary  system  of 
government,  defeat  of  such  a  biU 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  of  no 
confidence. 

Maybe  that  is  the  problem.  Maybe 
the  minority  party  in  the  House  has 
no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country.  That  is  the  only  conclusion  I 
can  draw  after  the  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence yesterday. 


MASSIVE  PROTEST  GATHERINGS 
OP  AMERICANS  AGAINST 
BUDGET  AND  TAX  CUTS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  there  will  be 
a  massive  gathering  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  of  Americans  coming  to  protest 
the  budget  cuts  and  the  tax  cuts 
which  have  created,  and  will  be  creat- 
ing even  more,  chaos  among  our 
people.  That  demonstration  could  not 
be  more  timely.  It  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
demanding  and  getting,  a  tax  cut  of 
some  $746  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  thereby  creating  a  situation 
where  the  budget  caimot  possibly  be 


balanced.  And  now,  because  of  the 
massive  deficit  which  has  been  pro- 
jected because  of  his  action,  he  is 
coming  back  and  demanding,  on  top  of 
the  $35  billion  in  cuts  in  our  domestic 
programs  already  adopted,  an  addi- 
tional $15  to  $17  billion  this  year  and 
$75  billion  more  in  the  next  2  years. 

D  1015 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
will  not  stand  for  that,  and  tomorrow 
will  be  the  first  graphic  demonstration 
of  America's  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-conceived  program. 
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CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS  PUSH 

UP  INTEREST  RATES 
(Mr.    JEFFORDS    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
urges  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors  to  discourage  the  establish- 
ing of  large  lines  of  credit  by  corpora- 
tions for  merger  purposes  while  inter- 
est rates  remain  high.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  13  original  cosponsors, 
and  invite  all  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  want  to  do  something  con- 
structive about  high  interest  rates  to 
join  us. 

The  list  of  recent  corporate  mar- 
riages seems  made  in  Hollywood:  Du 
Pont  and  Conoco,  of  course,  the  most 
highly  publicized.  American  Express 
and  Shearson  Loeb  Rhoades.  Pruden- 
tial and  Bache.  Nabisco  and  Standard 
Brands,  and  Sohio  and  Kennecott. 
among  others.  If  the  present  rate  of 
takeovers  persist,  U.S.  companies 
could  spend  $70  billion  or  more  to 
swallow  up  more  than  2,000  other 
firms  this  year  alone. 

These  mergers  would  not  be  as  dis- 
concerting if  this  country's  economy 
were  vibrant  and  fully  restored  to 
health,  but  it  is  not  yet.  We  are  in  a 
transition  period.  The  President  is  in 
the  process  of  implementing  his  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery,  and  until 
it  is  fully  put  in  place,  I  think  we  have 
to  be  wary  of  the  effect  mergers  have 
on  interest  rates. 

In  the  bidding  war  for  Conoco,  for 
example,  prospective  buyers  lined  up 
more  than  $25  billion  in  standby  bank 
credit.  Although  some  of  this  financ- 
ing came  from  European  banks,  the 
heavy  demand  for  credit  here  contrib- 
uted to  a  tight  money  supply,  making 
it  harder  for.  small  businesses  and 
farmers  to  finance  new  equipment, 
and  for  families  to  borrow  for  new 
homes  and  cars. 

Takeovers  can  also  divert  money 
from  productive  capital  investments. 
Rather  than  build  new  plants  and 
create  jobs  by  turning  out  new  and 
better  products,  companies  are  in- 
creasingly interested  in  acquiring  ex- 
isting factories.  Says  Walter  Adams, 


professor  of  economics  at  Michigan 
State  University,  "Mergers  do  not 
create  new  factories  or  add  new  em- 
ployment. OU  companies  say  they 
need  profits  to  expand  in  gas  and  oil. 
What  they  reaUy  want  is  to  diversify 
through  acquisitions  and  get  into 
other  industries." 

So  if  you  are  concerned  about  these 
show  biz  mergers  and  their  effect  on 
the  economy,  give  my  office  a  call  and 
we  will  sign  you  on  to  the  bill. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


NATIONAL  PARK  MAINTENANCE 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  among  all 
Americans  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
maintenance  problems  now  confront- 
ing the  National  Park  Service.  Recent 
summer  visitors  to  our  parks  have  ex- 
perienced firsthand  the  deterioration 
of  park  facilities  which  was  under- 
scored in  a  1980  General  Accounting 
Office  study. 

In  response  to  that  GAO  study, 
President  Reagan  announced  in  Feb- 
ruary his  intention  of  making  in- 
creased funding  for  national  park 
maintenance  a  major  objective  of  his 
administration.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  solution  in- 
volved using  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  for  park  maintenance, 
a  plan  which  ultimately  proved  unac- 
ceptable tu  Members  of  Congress  who 
feel  that  use  of  the  fimd  should  be  re- 
stricted to  acquisition  of  new  park- 
lands. 

Today,  when  the  need  for  improved 
park  maintenance  is  widely  recog- 
nized, the  question  of  how  to  finance 
new  park  maintenance  efforts  needs  to 
be  addressed.  In  this  context,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which 
would  establish  such  a  funding  mecha- 
nism. 

Before  I  briefly  describe  what  the 
bill  would  do,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Senator  Bumpers  of  Ar- 
kansas, who  introduced  companion 
legislation  in  the  Senate  on  June  10.  I 
am  indebted  to  Senator  Buiipers  for 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  and  hope  that  simul- 
taneous consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  hasten  its  passage. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  remark- 
ably simple  in  concept.  It  would 
simply  establish  a  fund  for  park  main- 
tenance, by  earmarking  for  that  pur- 
pose all  franchise  fees  paid  by  conces- 
sioners for  the  privilege  of  operating 
in  park  units. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  franchise 
fees  paid  by  concessioners  are  distinct 
from  entrance  and  user  fees  paid  by 
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visitors  to  national  parks.  Only  fran- 
chise fees  would  be  included  in  the 
maintenance  fund— not  fees  paid  di- 
rectly by  park  visitors. 

Currently,  franchise  fees  totaling 
$4.7  million  per  year  are  deposited  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  funnel  franchise 
fees  into  a  newly  created  fimd  for  park 
maintenance.  Disbursements  from  the 
fund  would  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations process. 

While  the  money  made  available  to 
the  maintenance  fund  from  franchise 
fees  would  not  be  enough  to  solve  all 
the  problems  in  our  national  parks,  it 
could  have  a  significant  effect.  More- 
over. I  believe  the  bill  I  am  proposing 
will  have  another  advantage,  in  that  it 
will  provide  an  incentive  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  revise  its  meth- 
ods for  calculating  franchise  fees. 

Senate  hearings  in  1979  clearly 
showed  that  the  franchise  fee  formu- 
las which  have  been  used  by  the  Park 
Service  since  the  early  1960's  need  to 
be  changed.  William  J.  Whalen,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
at  that  time,  testified  that  the  meth- 
ods used  to  calculate  the  value  of  fran- 
chises in  parks  was  no  longer  valid. 
Mr.  Whalen's  view  was  supported  by  a 
recent  GAO  study  which  concluded 
that— 

The  Park  Service  should  develop  a  new 
franchise  fee  rate  system  that  best  reflects 
the  value  of  the  privileges  granted  under 
concession  contracts  and  that  can  be  easily 
understood  and  properly  applied  by  the  con- 
cessions management  staff. 

When  concessions  were  first  permit- 
ted in  our  national  parks,  the  majority 
were  operated  as  small  businesses, 
with  few  financial  resources,  and  limit- 
ed prospects  for  return  on  investment. 
The  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  parks  within  the  past  two  decades 
have  had  an  inevitable  effect  on  the 
operation  of  concessions.  Increased 
park  usage  by  Americans  intent  on  ex- 
ploring new  recreation  opportunities 
has  made  park  concessions  more  prof- 
itable. Increased  profitability  has  en- 
couraged larger  corporations  to  com- 
pete for.  and  secure,  concession  fran- 
chises. Competition  for  franchises  has 
therefore  declined,  as  profitability  has 
increased. 

Unfortunately  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, increased  profitability  of  con- 
cessions has  not  been  reflected  in  in- 
creased revenues  to  the  Treasury  in 
the  form  of  higher  franchise  fees.  For 
10  years  the  Park  Service  has  been  in- 
vestigating ways  to  increase  franchise 
fee  rates.  Despite  several  studies  and 
reports,  the  fee  structures  of  the 
1960's  remain  unchanged. 

By  specifically  earmarking  franchise 
fee  revenues  for  a  new  maintenance 
fund,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  will  provide 
the  necessary  incentives  to  the  Park 


Service  for  implementing  franchise  fee 
schedule  changes. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bill. I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
maintenance  problems  in  our  national 
parks.  It  can.  however,  be  a  responsi- 
ble first  step  toward  a  solution.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  taking 
that  first  step  by  agreeing  to  cospon- 
sor  this  legislation. 


CHEBdICAL  WARFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  rec- 
ognized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Laotian  tribespeople  call  it  medicine 
from  the  sky.  Falling  as  yellow  or  red 
or  white  ndn,  it  causes  convulsions, 
nausea.  bleedJbog  from  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  death. 

Lethal  chemical  agents,  sprayed 
from  planes  and  helicopters  or  deliv- 
ered in  rockets  which  explode  above 
ground  releasing  clouds  of  deadly  gas 
or  dust,  have  been  used  since  1975  by 
Vietnamese  forces  against  dissident 
groups  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea. 

These  weapons  of  modem  science 
make  no  distinction  between  civilians 
and  combatants,  between  men  and 
women,  or  between  children  and 
adults.  They  have  been  used  indis- 
criminately against  villages  and  farms, 
killing  civilians  and  resistance  fighters 
alike,  as  well  as  animals  such  as  dogs, 
chickens,  pigs,  cattle,  and  buffalo. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig's  announce- 
ment in  Berlin  this  week  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  conclusively  identi- 
fied the  agents  used  by  Communist 
forces  in  Indochina  demands  immedi- 
ate international  attention. 

The  perversion  of  science  involved  in 
the  development  and  exploitation  of 
chemical  weapons  is  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  the  20th  century.  First  used  by 
the  Germans  at  Ypres,  Belgium,  in 
1914.  poison  gas  caused  an  estimated 
1.3  million  casualties  during  World 
War  I.  Until  recently,  few  instances  of 
the  further  use  in  combat  of  lethal 
chemical  agents  have  been  document- 
ed. Chemical  weapons  were  employed 
sporadically  by  Mussolini's  troops 
against  Ethiopia  in  1935,  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  China  and  Taiwan  in  the  late 
thirties,  and  by  the  Egyptians  in 
Yemen  during  the  midsixties. 

Unconfirmed  reports  also  exist  that 
chemical  weapons  may  briefly  have 
been  employed  by  the  Ethiopians 
against  Eritrean  rebels  and  that  the 
Vietnamese  may  have  warned  the  Chi- 
nese of  their  chemical  weapon  capac- 
ities by  controlled  usage  of  poison 
gases  during  China's  border  incursion 
in  January  1979.  In  addition,  Afghan 
freedom  fighters— Mujahadin— have 
reported  to  me  the  use  of  poisonous— 
zaerdar— bullets  and  "sleeping  sticks" 
by  Soviet  troops  in  their  efforts  to 
subjugate    an    unwilling    population. 


The  former  cause  severe  fever  and 
death  from  even  the  most  minor 
wound,  and  the  latter,  dropped  from 
planes  and  helicopters,  cause  everyone 
in  the  vicinity  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep, 
rendering  them  vulnerable  to  capture 
and  likely  death  in  this  conflict  where 
few  prisoners  are  taken.  The  use  of 
poison  bullets  and  sleep-inducing  gas 
represents  yet  another  dramatic  esca- 
lation in  the  chemical  weapons  race. 

The  effects  of  chemical  warfare 
have  a  tendency  to  be  exaggerated  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  its  use  and, 
paradoxically,  to  be  ignored  by  civil- 
ized people  who  have  difficulty  facing 
up  to  uncivilized  behavior.  But  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  an  ominous  trend 
toward  legitimization  as  well  as  prolif- 
eration of  chemical  weapons  usage. 
Reports,  in  fact,  are  beginning  to  sur- 
face of  chemical  weapons  preparation 
being  made  by  both  sides  in  the  Irani- 
an-Iraqi conflict  and  of  recent  pur- 
chases of  chemical  weapons  by  coim- 
tries  as  disparate  as  Syria.  Libya,  and 
India.  And  of  direct  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  have 
substantial  stockpiles,  as  do  North 
Korea  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  Union  possesses  the 
world's  largest  stockpile  of  chemical 
weapons,  and  Russian  military  doc- 
trine emphasized  chemical  warfare  as 
part  of  a  triad  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. However,  unlike  the  other 
two  arms  of  the  triad— biological  and 
nuclear— chemical  weapons  are  consid- 
ered conventional  in  the  sense  that 
their  usage  implies  a  lower  threshold 
strategic  option. 

It  is  estimated  that  Soviet  forces  in- 
clude 90.000  officers  and  men  trained 
extensively  in  chemical  weaporur 
while,  by  contrast,  the  United  States 
has  perhaps  2,000— and  a  military  doc- 
trine reflecting  a  substantially  lower 
tolerance  for  chemical  weapons  usage. 

Hiunan  evidence  of  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan has  been  readily  available 
but  definitive  analysis  of  the  precise 
substances  involved  has  been  lacking. 
In  this  international  detective  story, 
bodies  have  been  uncovered,  but  until 
now  the  exact  weapon  has  remained  a 
mystery. 

Until  now.  also,  most  governments  of 
the  world,  including  our  own.  have 
given  siuprisingly  little  attention  to 
this  extraordinary  aspect  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man. 

Having  heard  rumors  in  the  refugee 
conununity  of  the  possible  employ- 
ment of  chemical  weapons  in  Laos.  I 
visited  Nong  Khai.  a  refugee  camp  in 
northern  Thailand,  in  January  1979. 
After  personally  interviewing  H'mong 
tribespeople  who  witnessed  chemical 
weapons  attacks,  I  became  convinced 
of  the  validity  of  refugee  claims  and 
requested  that  the  State  Department 
launch  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
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problem  and  raise  the  chemical  weap- 
ons issue  as  a  high  priority  item  in  ap- 
propriate international  bodies. 

Unfortunately,  the  Carter  adminis 
tration  displayed  surprising  reluctance 
to  investigate  systematlcaUy  the  refu- 
gee reports  and  to  apply  appropriate 
historical  perspective  to  the  issue 
itself.  It  refused  publicly  to  confirm 
that  chemical  weapons  were  Indeed 
being  used  by  the  Vietnamese  and  La 
otian  Commimist  forces,  despite  the 
overwhelming  refugee  evidence  and 
the  corroboratory  intelligence  infor- 
mation available  at  the  time. 

While  collection  of  evidence  proceed- 
ed, though  frequently  on  a  happen- 
stantial  basis,  the  State  E>epartment 
took  the  position  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  no  responsibility  under 
International  law  to  determine  the  va 
lldlty  of  the  allegations  concerning 
chemical  weapons  usage.  While  legalis- 
tically  correct,  this  position  could  not 
have  been  more  morally  derelict.  If 
civilized  countries  refuse  to  acluiowl- 
edge  the  evidence  and  marshal  world 
public  opinion  against  the  usage  of 
such  weapons,  the  legal,  moral  and  po- 
litical sanctions  against  their  use  in 
the  future  could  not  help  but  be  weak- 
ened. 

The  reluctance  of  our  Government 
to  confirm  the  irrefutable  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  refusal  of  Western  demo- 
cratic governments  in  the  late  thirties 
and  early  forties  to  accept  the  star- 
tling body  of  evidence  that  pointed  to 
Nazi  concentration  camp  gassing  of 
Europe's  Jewish  population. 

In  an  effort  lo  increase  governmen- 
tal concern  for  the  issue.  I  introduced 
and  Congress  eventually  passed  legis- 
lation to  compel  the  administration  to 
launch  broad  governmental  and  diplo- 
matic initiatives  aimed  at  bringing 
world  attention  to  the  issue  of  poison 
gas  usage  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  in- 
tensify efforts  to  conclude  an  interna- 
tional convention  prohibiting  the  de- 
velopment, production,  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  weapons. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.N.  investigatory  group, 
little  international  headway  has  to 
date  been  made.  Sample  after  sample 
of  chemical  evidence  was  provided  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  our  Intel- 
ligence agencies  and  one  even  in  an  ex- 
change to  the  Defense  Department 
through  my  office,  but  sparse  re- 
sources and  slipshod  attention  was 
given  by  our  Government  to  the  anal- 
ysis process. 

This  June  I  wrot«  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  a  letter  out- 
lining the  .shortcomings  of  our  collec- 
tion and  laboratory  ai^alysis  efforts 
with  recommendations  for  change. 
Perhaps  because  ol  this  prodding,  per- 
haps because  of  the  urging  of  an  ener- 
getic scholar.  Sterling  Seagrave,  who 
has  committed  substantial  personal 
resources  to  investigating  the  issue, 
the  Defense  Department  finally  decid- 


ed to  dedicate  greater  resources  to  the 
scientific  dimension  of  the  probe  and 
turned  over  to  a  sophisticated  private 
laboratory  samples  of  chemical  resi- 
dues from  Kampuchea.  The  laborato- 
ry results  proved  definitive.  Three 
blood,  blister,  and  vomiting  trichothe- 
cene  toxin  were  identified,  the  effects 
of  which  on  human  beings  are  so  re- 
volting that  they  defy  reasonable  de- 
scription. 

The  surprise  aspect  of  the  laborato- 
ry discovery  and  the  clear  reason  Gov- 
ernment scientists  have  been  stumped 
so  long  in  their  efforts  to  identify  the 
agents  involved  is  that  the  chemical 
residues  remaining  on  the  leaf  and 
stem  samples  examined  did  not  have 
the  composition  of  traditional  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Instead,  the  agents  have 
been  identified  as  biologically  derived 
mycotoxins. 

With  Secretary  Haig's  speech  in 
Berlin,  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
first  time  affirmed  that  chemical 
weapons  have  been  employed  in  Indo- 
chiiui.  The  "smoking  gun,"  the  Secre- 
tary indicated  has  been  found— with 
fingerprints. 

Despite  the  reluctance  of  the  State 
Department  to  point  a  direct  finger  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  no  room  for 
question  as  to  whose  fingerprints  they 
are.  While  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
track  the  actual  transfer  of  chemical 
weapons  from  Soviet  stockpiles  to  Vi- 
etnamese combatants,  the  toxins  iden- 
tified to  have  been  used  in  Southeast 
Asia  do  not  occur  there  naturally.  Nei- 
ther the  Vietnamese  nor  other  forces 
under  their  Influence  have  the  capac- 
ity to  produce  them  on  the  scale  that 
has  been  witnessed.  In  addition,  mas- 
sive evidence  exists  of  Soviet  support 
to  and  monitoring  of  chemical  attacks 
in  Indochina  but  this  evidence  is  un- 
fortunately still  classified. 

Without  doubt  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  in  direct  violation  of  both  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the  1972 
Biological  Weapons  Convention,  which 
as  a  junior  Foreign  Service  officer  I 
helped  draft  and  negotiate  in  Geneva. 
The  Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  the  use 
in  war  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  The  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  prohibits  the  manufacture 
or  retention  for  nonpeaceful  purposes 
of  biological  and  toxin  weapons,  as 
well  as  their  transfer  to  any  other 
party.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
Geneva  Protocol  nor  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  contain  provi- 
sions for  onsite  verification  or  appro- 
priate international  sanction  in  the 
event  violations  are  discovered.  They 
are  treaties  which  have  been  helpful 
in  reducing  the  usage  of  these  terrible 
instrxmients  of  war,  but  their  weak- 
nesses are  grave. 

The  use  by  Communist  forces  of 
exotic  mycotoxins  which  dissipate  into 
the  air  within  hours  of  dissemination 
marics  the  commission  of  a  near-per- 
fect crime.  It  has  taken  years  of  effort 
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to  collect  the  evidence  concerning  the 
laboratory-like  experiments  the  Sovi- 
ets have  cjTiically  conducted  on  some 
of  the  poorest  and  most  defenseless 
people  in  the  world.  The  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  by  Soviet-supported 
forces  has  profound  racial  as  well  as 
strategic  implications.  New  modes  of 
weaponry  are  being  battle  tested  in 
remote  and  poverty-stricken  areas  of 
the  globe  with  tribal  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties serving  as  guinea  pigs.  The  Com- 
munist call  for  national  liberation  has 
come  to  mean  national  genocide  for 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  and  tribal 
groups  like  the  H'mong  of  Laos. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  Third 
World  peoples  are  the  current  victims 
of  chemical  weapons,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  great  alarm  in  the  Third 
World  concerning  their  use,  partly  be- 
cause Soviet  brutality  has  come  to  be 
perceived  as  a  norm,  partly  because 
American  credibility  has  been  under- 
cut by  a  foreign  policy  that  appears  In- 
sensitive to  the  concerns  of  developing 
countries.  This  problem  has  been  exac- 
erbated in  recent  months  by  the  ad- 
ministration's stand  on  a  niunber  of 
issues.  Our  opposition  to  the  infant 
formula  marketing  code  and  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty,  our  failure  to  join 
In  the  condemnation  of  South  Africa 
in  the  U.N.  and  our  military  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador  are  seen  by  many 
developing  countries  as  examples  of 
poor  judgment  and  caUous  insensitiv- 
ity.  In  addition,  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  and  introduction  of  virulent 
herbicides  like  agent  orange  to  that 
conflict  has  undercut  significantly  our 
international  stature  on  the  chemical 
weapons  issue. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  era  the 
United  States  played  the  dominant 
role  in  the  U.N.  and  most  other  inter- 
national bodies.  Not  only  did  we  never 
veto  a  Security  Council  measure,  but 
for  20  years  we  never  voted  on  the 
losing  side  of  a  U.N.  resolution.  In 
recent  years,  however,  we  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  isolated  as  we  support 
the  interests  of  pariah  states  like 
South  Africa  and  narrow  corporate  in- 
terests as  in  the  infant  formula  and 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations.  Develop- 
ing nations  perceive  the  United  States, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  as  projecting  a 
policy  of  almost  exclusive  paranoia 
against  the  Soviet  Union  with  no  com- 
plementary concern  for  the  compas- 
sionate needs  of  the  less-advantaged 
people  of  the  world.  Thus  when  Secre- 
tary Haig  points  with  care  at  a  tower- 
ing international  grievance,  his  com- 
ments do  not  carry  the  moral  force 
they  deserve. 

In  strategic  terms  the  renewed  use 
of  biochemical  weapons  underlines  the 
possibility  that  without  new  interna- 
tional sanctions  another  enormously 
expensive  and  awesomely  dangerous 
arms  race  may  be  in  the  making. 
Faced  with  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
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have  not  only  a  capability  but  also  a 
willingness  to  use  mycotoxin  weapons, 
the  United  States  has  only  two  realis- 
tic options.  National  security  requires 
that  we  either  upgrade  significantly 
our  own  chemical  arsenal  or  launch 
negotiations  aimed  at  definitively 
eliminating  biochemical  instruments 
of  warfare.  Given  the  training  and 
technological  advantage  currently  en- 
joyed by  the  Soviets,  strategic  as  well 
as  hiunanltarian  considerations  make 
arms  control  from  the  U.S.  perspective 
vastly  preferable  to  a  costly  new  arms 
race  that  in  the  long  run  no  one  can 
win. 

If  legitimized  through  production, 
stockpUing,  and  use,  chemical  and 
mycotoxin  weapons  could  all  too  easily 
become  the  poor  man's  weapon  of 
mass  destruction.  Nuclear  arms  are 
beyond  the  financial  and  technical  ca- 
pacities of  most  nations,  and  bacterio- 
logical warfare  is  generally  regarded 
as  too  dangerous  and  uncontrollable. 
However,  countries  which  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  produce  nuclear  and 
bacteriological  weapons  can  easily 
produce  or  obtain  some  types  of 
deadly  chemicals.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogates  get  away  with  using 
chemical  weapons  with  impunity,  the 
list  of  other  countries  willing  and  able 
to  do  likewise  will  almost  certainly 
grow. 

In  this  hemisphere,  for  example,  the 
training  of  Castro's  army  in  chemical 
weapons  techniques  and  the  glib  com- 
ment attributed  to  Castro  that  he  has 
the  capacity  to  spread  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  in  the  United  States  does  not 
bode  well  for  future  hemispheric  rela- 
tions. There  is  no  indication  Cuba  has 
anything  but  a  very  modest  stockpile 
of  chemical  weapons,  but  the  fact  that 
Castro  himself  has  referenced  Cuba's 
biochemical  capacities  and  alleged 
U.S.  use  against  Cuba  of  such  weapons 
is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  It  can 
sometimes  be  a  mistake  not  to  take  a 
Communist  leader  at  his  word. 

In  the  final  analysis,  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  perspective,  there  is  real  ques- 
tion whether  the  proliferation  of 
chemical  agents  may  not  carry  more 
long-term  liabilities  than  advantages. 
As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the 
side  of  the  forces  which  exclusively 
have  chemical  weapons  at  their  com- 
mand, the  advantages  are  obvious.  But 
If  smaller  countries  and  insurgency 
groups  unsympathetic  to  Soviet  inter- 
ests obtain  these  weapons,  overwhelm- 
ing Soviet  military  power  may  be 
offset.  In  the  event  of  a  nationalist  re- 
bellion, in  Eastern  Europe  for  in- 
stance, anti-Soviet  forces  possessing 
chemical  weapons  could  provide  a  dev- 
astating disincentive  to  Soviet  inter- 
vention. 

Now  that  the  flagrant  violation  of 
international  law  by  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  incontrovertibly  exposed,  the 
opportunity  exists  to  test  the  much- 
discussed  concept  of  linkage.  A  sym- 


bolic and  meaningful  way  of  reorient- 
ing the  direction  of  arms  control  talks 
might  well  be  to  bring  the  issue  of 
chemical  weapons  to  the  SALT  negoti- 
ating table.  Such  linkage  would  bring 
Soviet  Third  World  adventurism  to 
the  forefront  and  serve  as  well  to 
broaden  arms  control  concerns  away 
from  the  United  States  and  Soviet  pre- 
occupation with  bilateral  nuclear  dis- 
cussions. 

A  chemical  weapons  initiative  of  this 
nature  might  help  break  the  deadlock 
In  current  arms  control  discussions. 
The  Soviets  face  a  choice  that  might 
be  summed  up  as  "pox"  or  "pax."  If 
they  are  not  prepared  to  be  forthcom- 
ing In  negotiating  a  verifiable  ban  on 
chemical  weapons,  they  can  have  little 
expectation  of  meaningful  progress  in 
other  arms  control  areas. 

President  Reagan,  for  his  part,  may 
not  be  as  quick  to  endorse  certain 
arms  control  positions  as  his  predeces- 
sor, but  he  protMibly  has  the  leader- 
ship to  get  any  treaty  that  he  might 
sanction  ratified.  A  reluctant  Reagan 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  more  effec- 
tive arms  controller  than  a  too-willing 
Carter. 


MIKE  MICHAELSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ahnuwzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  to  Mike  Michaelson, 
the  superintendent  of  the  House 
Radio  and  TV  Gallery,  who  will  resign 
his  post  on  October  1  to  become  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Cable 
Satellite  Public  Affairs  Network. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  personally  acquainted  with 
the  fine  ability  of  Mike  during  the  16 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  individuals  now- 
adays who  will  go  that  extra  mile.  and. 
time  and  time  again.  Mike  was  willing 
to  extend  that  special  effort  it  takes 
for  perfection.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  the  efficient  and  dedi- 
cated service  he  has  extended  to  me 
and  my  office,  and  wish  him  the  best 
as  he  continues  his  career  in  devotion 
to  the  highest  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  on  Mike  Mi- 
chaelson from  the  September  17,  1981, 
edition  of  the  publication  Roll  Call 
follows: 

[From  the  RoU  Call.  Sept.  17, 1981] 

MicRAELsoir  LEAvniG  House  Radio-TV 

Oaixert 

(By  Rich  Burkhardt) 

After  a  career  with  the  House  Radio  and 
TV  Gallery  which  has  spanned  nearly  30 
years.  Superintendent  Mike  Michaelson  has 
decided  to  call  it  quit*  Oct.  1.  Michaelson, 
who  has  been  superintendent  since  the  re- 
tirement of  Robert  Menaugh  to  1974,  will 


become  the  Executive  Vtce-Preddent  of  the 
Cable  SateUite  PubUc  Aifaln  Network  (C- 
SPAN).  the  local  cable  firm  which  sends 
televised  coverace  of  dally  House  aeasions 
acroM  the  nation. 

Michaelson,  57.  said  that  he  originally 
hadn't  pUumed  to  leave  the  Radio  and  TV 
Oallery  this  soon,  but  that  the  chance  to 
work  with  C-SPAN  proved  to  be  too  good  to 
pass  up. 

"I  was  thinking  about  retirement  in  an- 
other couple  of  years,  but  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  going  out  to  pasture,"  Michaelson 
said.  "I  thought  (or  a  while  that  I  was  going 
to  try  going  into  consulting. 

"But  then  (C-SPAN  President)  Brian 
Lamb,  approached  me  and  said  that  be  is 
expanding  his  operation  and  wanted  some- 
one to  take  over  the  managerial  dutlea  ao  he 
could  spend  more  time  marketing  C-SPAN 
and  helping  it  grow."  Mike  became  that 
someone. 

Michaelaon's  belief  that  cable  TV  will  be 
the  major  force  in  broadcasting  in  the 
future  and  that  C-SPAN  is  helping  to  "fill  a 
vacuum  that  is  present  in  what  people  can 
know  and  learn  about  government"  were  his 
main  reasons  for  deciding  to  take  on  the 
new  position. 

"Nobody  at  present  but  C-8EAN  is  pre- 
senting an  unfettered  view  of  govemmrat," 
he  said.  "They  have  gavel-to-gavel  coverage 
of  the  House,  and  don't  editorialize— they 
Just  show  what  is  hapi>enlng  as  it  happens." 
"When  you  watch  a  network  news  show, 
or  even  something  on  PBS,  you  only  get 
part  of  the  picture."  he  continued.  "Net- 
work news  has  to  make  value  judgments  on 
what's  news,  there  is  Just  so  much  hap- 
pening around  here  that  you  can't  get  it  all 
into  a  short  time." 

Michaelson  is  also  excited  by  the  direction 
that  the  expansion  of  C-SPAN.  which  has 
recently  moved  its  offices  from  Arlington  to 
the  Amtrak  building  at  400  North  Capitol 
St..  is  taking.  He  believes  that  committee 
coverage  will  increase,  and  forsees  the  poasl- 
bility  that  if  the  Senate  eventually  decides 
to  televise  its  sessions.  C-SPAN  mi^t  be 
able  to  present  coverage  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  the  public 

Such  coverage.  Michaelson  believes,  is  the 
next  step  in  the  media  explosion  that  has 
taken  place  on  The  Hill  in  recent  years. 

"When  I  first  came  up  here  in  late  1951. 
you  had  three  networks.  UPI  film  and 
Hearst  Telenews— the  big  five,  and  occasion- 
ally you'd  get  a  local  station."  he  said. 
"Little  by  little  it  began  to  grow.  Time-Life 
opened  a  bureau,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
stations  began  to  realize  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  have  their  own  people  here,  that  the 
networks  couldn't  alwajrs  give  them  all  that 
they  needed." 

The  growth  of  the  independent  stations 
and  less  reliance  on  networks  to  cover 
evenU  for  its  affiliates  has  skyrocketed  the 
membership  of  the  Radio  and  TV  OaUery 
during  Michaelson's  tenure  there. 

"When  I  first  came  on  board,  we  had 
about  300  to  400  members,"  he  said.  "Now 
we  must  have  about  1,300  members,  and  if 
we're  not  the  largest  gallery,  we  are  sure 
close,  because  the  number  of  newspapers 
has  decreased  since  television  began  to  get 
bigger." 

During  much  of  the  time  Michaelson  was 
here,  however,  television  coverage  of  Con- 
gress was  unheard  of.  Former  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum.  who  was  dissatisfied  with  televi- 
sion coverage  of  hearings  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  1954.  put 
a  ban  on  Congressional  television  coverage 
that  lasted  untU  1970. 
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In  addition  to  the  TV  ban.  1954  was  a 
memorable  year  for  Michaelson  for  another 
reason.  It  was  the  year  that  a  group  of 
Puerto  Rlcans  fired  shots  Into  the  House 
chamber,  and  Michaelson  said  that  the  only 
reason  he  is  here  to  tell  about  it  now  is  be- 
cause he  switched  seats  Just  before  the 
shooting  started. 

"I  was  in  the  line  of  sight,  and  for  some 
reason,  I  decided  to  move  down  closer,"  Mi- 
chaelson said.  "It  wasn't  two  minutes  after  I 
moved  that  they  started  shooting.  If  I  had 
stayed  where  I  was,  I  would  have  been 
dead— there  were  bullet  holes  in  the  seat 
where  I  was  sitting." 

Throughout  his  years  on  The  HIU,  Mi- 
chaelson said  that  he  has  developed  a  great 
respect  for  both  the  media  and  the  institu- 
tion of  Congress. 

"I  love  the  press— these  people  have  been 
absolutely  super  to  me  and  I  respect  the  in- 
stitution of  the  media.  I've  seen  it  go 
through  tremendous  changes  through  the 
years,"  he  said. 

"By  the  same  token,  I  love  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  think  I'm  the  luck- 
iest guy  in  the  world  to  have  worked  here 
for  so  long,"  Michaelson  continued. 

Michaelson,  who  has  served  under  five  dif- 
ferent Speakers,  said  that  tils  major  accom- 
plishment has  been  to  keep  the  gallery  in 
step  with  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  30  years. 

"When  I  first  took  over  this  Job,  I  was 
scared,"  Michaelson  said.  "I  was  only  the 
second  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery  in 
history.  Former  Superintendent  Robert 
Menaugh  started  out  with  the  gallery  (in 
1939);  he  knew  the  Speaker  and  everybody 
and  I  didn't.  But  I  think  I've  kept  the  gal- 
lery moving  forward  throughout  the  years." 

Soon  Michaelson  will  be  turning  the  reins 
over  to  a  new  Superintendent,  Ruth  M. 
"Tina"  Tate,  who  is  currently  first  assistant 
superintendent  and  who  will  soon  be  start- 
ing her  10th  year  with  the  radio  and  TV  gal- 
lery. 

What  will  he  miss  most  about  leaving  The 
Hill?  Like  other  senior  staffers  who  have  re- 
cently departed,  Michaelson  says  that  he'll 
miss  the  people  he  has  known  for  so  many 
years.  In  addition  he  says,  he'll  miss  "the 
everyday  excitement  of  watching  everything 
that's  important  in  the  world  go  through 
here." 

Michaelson,  however,  doesn't  really  see 
his  move  as  one  where  he  is  leaving  The 
Hill. 

"By  bringing  the  House  floor  debates  (to 
the  public)  and  hopefully  the  Senate  in 
time,  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  left  The  Hill, 
but  simply  moved  across  the  street,"  he 

S8ld.« 


SUPPORT  FOR  SOLTOARITY  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Per- 
RARO)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  first  6  months  of  this 
Congress,  as  the  President's  economic 
program  was  moved  through  the 
House  and  Senate,  we  have  been  re- 
peatedly told  by  the  supporters  of 
that  program  that  the  President  had  a 
mandate  from  the  American  people 
for  his  program  and  that  the  program 
would  bring  renewed  prosperity  for  all 
Americans. 


On  Saturday,  September  19,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans,  in- 
cluding upward  of  30,000  from  New 
York  City  alone,  will  be  coming  to 
Washington.  D.C..  to  express  their 
feelings  about  the  President's  econom- 
ic program.  The  message  they  are 
bringing  is  not  a  mandate  or  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  Reaganomics, 
nor  are  they  coming  to  celebrate  a  new 
wave  of  prosperity  that  is  is  sweeping 
the  land. 

The  people  who  are  coming  to  Wash- 
ington September  19.  for  the  Solidari- 
ty Day  march  are  coming  to  protest 
the  President's  budget  cuts.  They  are 
representatives  of  labor  unions, 
women's  groups  consumer  groups, 
church  groups,  and  civil  rights  groups. 
They  are  middle  class,  working  class, 
working  poor,  and  the  elderly— the 
people  who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  Rea- 
gan's budget  cuts. 

They  are  working  people  concerned 
about  the  administration's  callousness 
toward  occupational  safety  and  health 
laws. 

They  are  students  and  parents  con- 
cerned about  the  administration's 
slashing  of  the  student  loan  program. 
They  are  young  people,  potential 
homeowners,  concerned  about  interest 
rates  that  make  homeownership  a  vir- 
tually impossible  dream. 

They  are  senior  citizens  concerned 
about  the  administration's  cuts  in 
social  security  and  in  housing  pro- 
grams that  threaten  their  retirement 
years. 

They  are  Federal  employees  con- 
cerned that  the  new  round  of  budget 
cuts  will  leave  them  and  their  families 
without  a  source  of  income  and  will 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  their 
agencies. 
That  is  who  these  people  are. 
But  let  us  also  consider  who  they  are 
not. 

They  are  not  wealthy  land  specula- 
tors who  will  benefit  from  the  admin- 
stration's  tax  proposals  which  lower 
the  top  rate  on  capital  gains. 

They  are  not  oil  company  executives 
who  will  reap  a  bountiful  windfall  har- 
vest from  the  administration's  tax  cuts 
for  that  industry. 

They  are  not  earners  of  $200,000  a 
year  for  whom  the  administration's 
across-the-board  tax  cut  will  mean 
some  $14,000  in  tax  reductions. 

By  coming  to  Washington  for  this 
march,  these  Americans  hope  to  bring 
to  President  Reagan,  and  to  those  of 
us  in  Congress,  the  message  that  for 
millions  of  Ameri(jans,  opportunity, 
and  compassion,  and  equality  are  still 
important  goals.  The  economic  renew- 
al promised  by  President  Reagan's 
supply-side  approach  is  really  nothing 
more  than  traditional  Republican 
trickle-down  economics.  Reagan's  ver- 
sion of  trickle  down  is  to  give  a  flood 
of  tax  relief  for  the  upper  income 
brackets,  and  a  trickle  for  lower  and 
middle  income  Americans. 


The  kind  of  prosperity  sought  by 
the  participants  in  Solidarity  Day  is 
the  prosperity  brought  by  the  New 
Deal,  and  the  Fair  Deal,  and  the  New 
Frontier,  and  the  Great  Society. 

The  kind  of  prosperity  they  seek  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  growth  and 
wealth  come  from  providing  opportu- 
nity to  the  greatest  number  of  Ameri- 
cans—the kind  of  prosperity  that  has 
made  this  country  great  over  the  past 
half  century. 

President  Reagan's  budget  cutters, 
led  by  Budget  Director  David  Stock- 
man, have  acted  as  though  they  be- 
lieve the  programs  they  are  cutting 
were  created  simply  to  spend  money. 

But  while  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  have  been  inefficiencies  and  ex- 
cesses in  Government,  no  one  should 
lose  sight  of  the  reasons  the  programs 
came  into  being. 

People  needed  assurances  of  Income 
in  their  retirement — and  social  securi- 
ty was  bom. 

We  saw  that  in  this  great  country, 
there  were  some  Americans  living  in 
substandard  housing— and  the  federal- 
ly subsidized  housing  programs  were 
established. 

We  saw  that  Americans— and  espe- 
cially children— were  malnourished, 
and  the  food  stamp  and  school  lunch 
programs  were  passed. 

We  realized  that  education  was  the 
key  to  getting  jobs,  and  the  Ellementa- 
ry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  student  loan  programs  were  en- 
acted. 

The  message  of  Solidarity  Day  is 
that  America  should  not  abandon  its 
commitment  to  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty and  to  a  prosperity  that  includes  all 
our  people.  It  is  a  message  we  all  need 
to  remember.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  40  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Ferraro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  F'RANK,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1981. 


September  18,  1981 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Jeffords  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  7  calendar  days  beginning  October  4, 
1981.  as  "National  Port  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
a.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  value  of  property,  supplies, 
and  commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin 
Magistrate,  and  under  the  CJerman  Offset 
Agreement  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  720  of  Public  Law 
96-52'7;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2208.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  retx>rt  on  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  3679(i)(2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2209.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  of  public  com- 
ments on  the  national  electric  reliability 


study,  pursuant  to  section  209  of  Public  Law 
95-617;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
addenda  to  the  quarterly  report  on  foreign 
military  sales  as  of  June  30,  1980,  pursuant 
to  section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $25,409.23  in  excess  roy- 
alties to  the  Shell  Oil  Co.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $20,897.67  in  excess  roy- 
alties to  the  Shell  Oil  Co..  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  refund  of  $35,444.89  in  excess  roy- 
alties to  the  Texaco  Co.,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  leas- 
ing systems  to  be  used  in  oil  and  gas  lease 
sale  No.  66,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  held  on 
October  20,  1981.  pursuant  to  section  8(aK8) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2215.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner of  Examinations,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  copies  of  orders  entered  in 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens  found  admissible 
to  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
212(a)(28KIKii)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  employ- 
ment of  speciality  qualified  scientific  and 
professional  personnel  for  calendar  year 
1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3104(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  4523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  defer  certain  indi- 
vidual and  windfall  profit  tax  reductions 
until  the  Federal  budget  is  balanced;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 

H.R.  4524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  interest  charged  on  certain  de- 
ferred payments  of  estate  taxes  and  certain 
recapture  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  CK>NZALEZ: 
H.R.  4525.  A  biU  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MATSUI   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Daschle,      Mr.      Stamckland,      Mr. 
GucKMAM,    BCr.    DoKGAii    of    North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Fazio): 
H.R.  4526.  A  bill  to  designate  the  sunflow- 
er as  the  national   flower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NELUGAM: 
H.R.  4527.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 9.  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  delay  the  appUcation 
of  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  until  January  1, 
1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Res.  226.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
impeachment  of  Paul  A.  Volcker,  Anthony 
M.  Solomon.  Edward  G.  Boetine,  Robert  H. 
Boykin,  E.  Gerald  Corrigan,  Lyle  E.  Gram- 
ley,  Silas  Keehn.  J.  Charles  Partee,  Emmett 
J.  Rice,  Frederick  H.  Schultz,  Nancy  H.  Tee- 
ters, and  Henry  C.  Wallich,  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr. 
DeNarsis,  Mr.  Pdrsell,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mrs.    Schneider,    Mr.    Hollcnbbck, 
Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    GucKHAif,    Mr. 
SmoH,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.   Res.   227.  Resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Board  of  (jovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  should  take  prompt  action  to 
discourage  the  establistiment  of  large  lines 
of  credit  which  may  be  used  by  large  corpo- 
rations for  purposes  of  acquiring  other  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.  Res.   228.   Resolution  calling  on   the 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
encourage  banks  to  make  loans  available  for 
productive  uses  while  eliminating  loans  for 
speculative  and  unproductive  uses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  248:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

HJi.  660:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Peyser,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

HJl.  872:  Mr.  Jetpords. 

HJi.  1465:  Mrs.  CThisholm,  Mr.  Derrick, 
and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1663:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Delloms,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Stangeland.  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Mattox. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration ot  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


PRAYKK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL J)..  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  heaven,  I  pray  this  morning 
for  all  who  work  In  the  Senate  and  their 
families.  Our  culture  teaches  us  never 
to  wear  our  feelings  on  our  sleeves.  Wte 
accept  this  as  good  and  proper,  but  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  it  causes  us  to  wear 
masks,  to  pretend  everything  is  OK  when 
the  truth  is  we  feel  lousy  and  things  are 
falling  apart.  In  so  doing  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  caring  love  that  friends  and 
colleagues  are  most  willing  to  give  in 
an  hour  of  need.  Forgive  us  for  thinking 
wc  have  to  be  strong  all  the  time,  for 
fearing  vulnerability. 

Thou  knowest  those  among  us  who  are 
hurting:  Personal  health,  trouble  with 
children,  financial  burden,  unkind  and 
unfounded  publicity,  alienation  from 
spouse,  rejection  by  friends,  thoughtless 
criticism  from  constituents,  discourage- 
ment, disappointment,  a  ns^glng  sense 
of  failure.  Gracious  God,  we  pray  for 
Thy  loving,  healing  touch  on  each  life, 
each  family,  each  ofQce. 

And  Lord,  help  us  to  defer  to  each  oth- 
er, to  respect  and  love  each  other,  so 
that  by  attitude  and  action  we  minister 
to  each  others  need  even  when  not  aware 
of  it.  Help  us  we  pray  in  the  name  of 
Him  whose  love  and  care  for  His  people 
has  never  ceased  from  Abraham  to  this 
present  moment.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTTNO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  to  date  be  approved. 

"Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXODUS  OF  SENIOR  FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously I  have  spoken  of  the  senior  Federal 
executives  our  executive  branch  has  been 
losing  either  to  retirement  or  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  cases  I  mentioned  are 
but  a  few  of  an  incredible  niunber  of 
losses  of  Federal  executives.  I  would  like 
to  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  these 
losses  on  the  individual  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  lost 
approximately  20  percent  of  its  senior 
executives  during  1980  and  again  in  1981. 

The  State  Department  found  that,  in 
any  given  month,  40-60  percent  of  their 
retirees  are  senior  foreign  ofiScers.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  these  ofiQcers 
are  or  will  be  at  the  pay  cap  after  this 
year's  4.8-percent  pay  increase. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  lost  48  percent  at  the  GS-15 
and  Senior  Executive  Ser\ice  levels  since 
October  1978.  This  represents  about  25 
percent  of  the  positions  at  those  levels. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
lost  130  SES  members  since  July  1979 — 
95  through  retirement  and  35  through 
voluntary  resignations.  This  represents 
23  percent  of  their  total  SES  position 
allotment.  Their  concerns  result  from 
the  fact  that  between  September  30, 1981 
and  September  30,  1983,  100  more  of 
their  SES  members  will  become  eligible 
for  voluntary  retirement. 

The  Department  of  Labor  quotes  a  re- 
tirement rate  of  approximately  14  per- 
cent with  the  pay  cap  being  a  definite 
factor. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  an  at- 
trition rate  of  more  than  20  percent  this 
year  with  76  percent  of  its  staff  at  the 
cap.  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Reserve  Board  in  which 
they  illustrate  that  of  10  ofiQcers  who 
have  left  in  1981,  8  listed  pay  as  the 
primary  reasons  for  leaving. 

The  Departmant  of  Transportation 
states  that  since  they  started  recording 
reasons  for  executives  leaving  earlier  this 
year,  every  one  has  indicated  that  the 
executive  pay  cap  was  a  factor  influenc- 
ing their  decision. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  has  lost  20  career  ex- 
ecutives this  fiscal  year  with  over  half  of 
them  accepting  positions  in  the  private 
sector.  The  Department  had  107  losses 
from  their  Senior  Executive  Service  in 
1980. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  lost  20  percent  of  their 
senior  executives  In  1980. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
lest  more  than  a  dozen  executive  level 
managers  in  the  last  18  months. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  lost  one-third  of  its  regional  di- 
rectors in  the  past  2  years.  I  quote  from 
their  letters  to  me: 

Theire  has  never  been  a  mass  exodus  like 
this  In  the  history  of  the  agency. 

Similar  horror  stories  are  heard  from 
other  smaller  agencies  where  the  loss  of 
even  a  few  executives  can  be  critical. 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  allow 
this  mass  exodus  of  talent  which  the 
Government  has  spent  years  and  much 
money  to  develop. 

Lifting  the  pay  cap  will  not  increase 
total  compensation  expenditures  but  will 


likely  help  to  retain  the  people  we  need 
to  run  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Board  or  Oovernors  of  the 

Federal  Reservi  System, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  20, 19B1. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  OtPce  and  General  SerrHces.  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  US 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Stevens:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  on  the  problem  of  senior  execu- 
tives leaving  the  Federal  Government  due  to 
Inadequate  pay.  This  Is  a  serious  concern  for 
the  Federal  Reserve,  as  I  am  sure  It  Is  for 
other  government  agencies,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is 
not  part  of  the  Federal  Government's  Senior 
Executive  Service  (SES);  however,  compen- 
sation of  the  Board's  official  staff  parallels 
very  closely  the  SES  pav  structure.  Including 
the  limitation  on  pay.  Our  inability  to  grant 
salary  increases  to  our  top-level  people  has 
had  a  harmful  effect  on  morale  and  has 
severely  distorted  pay  relationships.  As  a 
result  of  this  problem,  salary  distinctions 
are  Insufficient  to  reflect  accurately  differ- 
ences In  levels  of  responsibility.  Due  to  the 
pay  cap  on  executives  salaries,  the  Board's 
officer  salary  structure  Is  so  severely  com- 
pacted that  the  salaries  of  76  percent  of  the 
Board's  official  staff  are  currently  frozen: 
after  October  1  of  this  year,  assuming  re- 
tention of  the  pay  cap.  that  flgure  will  In- 
crease to  91  percent.  Because  of  the  pay 
compaction  problem,  the  Board  Is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  promoting  employees  to 
higher  levels  of  responsibility  with  little  or 
no  Increase  In  salary. 

Within  the  pa*t  year,  a  number  of  key 
officials  have  resigned  from  the  Board,  partly 
or  largely  for  reasons  dealing  with  Inade- 
quate compensation.  Most  of  these  employees 
have  accepted  employment  offers  which  ex- 
ceeded their  Board  salaries  by  70  percent  and 
more.  (You  may  be  Interested  In  the  en- 
closed listing  of  officers  who  left  the  Board 
In  1981.)  Although  Federal  salarlee  cannot 
match  those  In  the  private  sector,  an  In- 
crease In  salary  levels  of  modest  proportions 
may  have  averted  the  exodus  of  some  of 
these  people.  Thus  far  this  year,  the  annu- 
alized attrition  rate  for  the  Board's  official 
staff  Is  exceeding  20  percent,  almost  double 
the  rate  experienced  In  1980  and  ne«u-ly  triple 
the  rate  experienced  In  1979. 

In  the  past,  when  pay  was  more  competi- 
tive and  the  attrition  rate  for  our  key  senior 
officials  was  fairly  low  and  stable,  most  of 
our  vacancies  were  quickly  filled.  But  with 
the  recent  sharp  Increase  In  resignations 
among  our  key  officials.  It  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  replacements  with 
the  quality  of  experience  necessary  to  cover 
critical  areas.  Unfortunately,  we  can  no 
longer  rely  as  heavily  on  recruiting  compe- 
tent replacements  from  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  due  to  the  Increased  gap  between 
our  salary  levels  and  those  offered  In  the 
private  sector. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  traditionally  been 
staffed  at  senior  levels  by  people  Intent  on 
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niAking  the  Federal  Reserve  their  career. 
However,  to  an  increasing  degree,  we  now 
find  ourselves  training  people  who  after  a 
number  of  years  leave  for  greater  financial 
rewards.  While  many  dedicated  Individuals 
have  made  sacrifices  In  the  past,  today's  sal- 
ary gap  Is  too  great  for  us  to  expect  to  be 
able  to  retain  many  of  these  Individuals.  I 
am  greatly  concerned  that  further  erosion 
of  talent  could  result  In  a  decline  of  overall 
Board  effectiveness.  I  realize  that  In  a  period 
of  severe  budgeting  restraint  It  Is  difficult  to 
argue  for  pay  Increases  for  the  highest  paUd 
government  workers.  However,  I  do  believe 
the  situation  has  become  sufficiently  serious 
that  the  only  responsible  course  Is  to  take 
prompt  action  to  lift  the  pay  cap.  Again, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Volcke*. 
OFFICERS  LEAVING  THE  BOARD  IN  1981  (AS  OF  lULY  2«.  1981) 

,N«w 

ultry    Reason 

1.  Officer         _ Retirement. 

2.  Officer 190,000  Pay. 

3.  Officer 61,000  Pay. 

4.  Officer 110,000  Pay. 

5.  Officer -  62. 000  Greater  opportunity. 

6.  Officer 125.000  Pay. 

7.  Officer 90,000  Pay. 

8.  Officer 90,000  Pay. 

9.  Officer 75.000  Pay. 

10.  Officer 70, 000    Pay  and  jreater  res|>ansibilily. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  our  time  for  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  when 
he  is  out  of  the  chair. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr6m  South  Carolina. 


S.  1639— EXTRADITION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing,  along  with  Sen- 
ators Hatch,  Kennedy.  Denton,  Laxalt, 
and  Specter,  a  bill  developed  over  the 
past  2  years  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  oi"  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  modernize  the  extradi- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  current  extradition  pro- 
visions have  been  on  the  books  for  over  a 


century  without  significant  change.  Ac- 
cording to  those  responsible  for  admin- 
istering extradition  activities  within  the 
United  States,  these  provisions  have 
proven  increasingly  inadequate  in  deal- 
ing with  modem  dlfiBculties  in  the  inter- 
national control  of  crime. 

Moreover,  there  has  b^en  such  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  extra- 
dition requests  received  and  made  by  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  that  de- 
ficiencies that  were  minor  inconven- 
iences in  the  past  have  become  major 
problems. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  ne- 
gotiated new  extradition  treaties  with 
many  foreign  countries  in  the  past  few 
years  that  cannot  be  fully  implemented 
under  the  language  of  present  law, 
thereby  preventing  fulfillment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  international  obli- 
gations. 

I  submit  it  is  time  to  review  and  mod- 
ernize U.S.  extradition  laws  to  comport 
with  the  realities  of  modem  crime  con- 
trol between  nations.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal changes  proposed  by  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  would: 

Require  the  Attorney  General  to  serve 
as  complainant  in  extradition  matters, 
thereby  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a 
foreign  government — or  someone  acting 
for  a  foreign  government — instituting 
unjustified  extradition  proceedings. 

Permit  an  arrest  warrant  to  be  issued 
when  the  location  of  the  fugitive  is  not 
known,  thereby  facilitating  law  enforce- 
ment authorities'  efforts  in  locating 
international  fugitives,  including  terri- 
tories, et  cetera. 

Permit  extradition  proceedings  to  be 
commenced  by  means  of  a  summons 
rather  than  an  arrest  warrant  where  the 
fugitive's  location  is  knovm  and  flight 
is  unlikely. 

Set  standards  and  conditions  for  the 
release  of  the  alleged  fugitive  in  any 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  not  Just  prior 
to  the  extradition  hearing. 

Place  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether    extradition    is    sought   for   a 


"political  offense"  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  thereby  permitting 
this  determination  to  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  asylum  applications. 

Permit  fugitives  to  be  temporarily  ex- 
tradited to  the  United  States  for  trial  or 
sentencing. 

Authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  all  arrangements  to  take  custody 
of  fugitives  foimd  extraditable  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  to  further  assist  my  col- 
leagues in  evaluating  the  merits  of  this 
legislation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks: 

Tables  delineating  the  number  and 
nature  of  extradition  cases; 

Letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  support  of  the  legislation; 

Letter  from  the  Etepartment  of  State 
in  support  of  the  legislation; 

A  35-item  list  of  changes  proposed  by 
the  bill; 

Detailed  memorandum  explaining  pro- 
visions: and 

The  bill  as  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXTRADITION :  NUMBER  OF  FUGITIVES  REQUESTED 

1975  197«:  1977  1978  1979  19(9  •  1981 

Fofeirn    26  41  44  57  75  86  26 

United  Stotes: 

Federal 73  74  72  43  51  76  29 

SUle O  O  (-)  O  (O  56  13 


Total     fucrtives 

requested 99  115  117  100    126  218       U 

NUMBER  OF   FUGITIVES  SURRENDERED'   EACH   YEAR 

Foreiin 16  7  27  20  38  34       15 

United  Stales: 

Federal 16  23  30  19  24  34       18 

SUte P)  P)  P)  P)  P)  14         6 


Total     fuiitives 
surrendered...    32      30     57      39     63     82       40 

<  As  of  Mat.  31,  1981. 

-  Handled  by  lejal  adviser.  Department  ol  State.  No  statisttct 
kept  Best  estimate  is  that  State  requests  nrvn  eiceeded  20 
in  any  year,  and  were  probably  'ess. 

1  Surrender— eitradHed.  waived  eitradition.  deported, 
returned  voluntarily. 


EXTRADITION:  FUGITIVES  REQUESTED  BY  CATEGORIES  OF  CRIMES 


tm 

1980 

1981 

1979  through 

1st     quarter 

1981 

Source    ol    request    and 
catefory  of  crimes 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 
1st 

I 

Nun- 
bef 

ItirMcli 
^uarur 

Source   of    request    and 
cateiory  of  crimes 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Pef- 
ceM 

Foreitn: 

Violent  ■ 

Narcotics 

19 
24 
43 
29 
2 

7 

28 
35 
11 

4 

25.7 
32.4 
58.1 
39.2 
2.7 

14.0 
56.0 
70.0 
22  0 
8.0 

26 
22 
48 
29 
9 

21 
22 
43 
27 
4 

30.2 
25.6 
55.8 
33.7 
10.5 

214 
29.7 
58.1 
36.5 

5.4 

8 
6 
14 
9 
3 

4 
19 
23 

5 
1 

30.8 
23.1 
52.9 
34.6 
11.5 

18.7 
65.5 
79.2 
17.2 
3.4 

53 
52 
105 
67 
14 

32 
69 
101 
43 
9 

28.5 
28.0 
56. 5 
36.0 
7.5 

20.9 
45.1 
66.0 
28.1 
5.9 

State: 

Violent' 



3» 

5 

39 

13 

4 

81 
49 
130 
69 
17 

60.7 

8.9 

69.6 

23.2 

7.1 

37.5 
22.7 
60.2 
31.9 
7.9 

6 
4 

10 
2 
1 

18 
29 
47 
16 
5 

46.2 
50.8 
77.0 
15.4 
7.7 

26.5 
42.6 
69.1 
23.5 
7.3 

40 

9 

49 

15 

5 

125 
130 
255 
125 
28 

58.0 
13.0 

Violent  and  narcotics.. 

While  collar 

Violent  and  narcotics.... 

Whitfl  coUar 

(0 

(«) 

71.0 
21.7 

Other 

other 

73 

United  States: 
Federal: 

Violent' 

Narcotics 

Violent  and  narcotics 

White  collar 

All: 

Violent' 

Narcotics 

Violent  and  narcotio „ 

White  collar 

Other 

26 

52 

n 

40 
6 

21.0 
41.9 
62.9 
32.3 
4.8 

30.6 
31.9 
62.5 
30.6 
6.9 

Other 

■  Vioiant  crimes  include:  homicide,  rape,  kidnappint,  eiplosives 
offenses,  air  piracy,  arson,  destruction  ol  property,  obstruction  cf 

U.S.  Department  op  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  4, 1981. 
Hod.  Strom  Thurmond, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  V,S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CBAntMAM:  This  Is  In  reference 
to  your  letter  of  July  7,  1981,  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  your 
proposed  bill  to  modernize  and  Improve  the 
United  States'  laws  governing  the  Imple- 
mentation of  our  extradition  treaties  with 
other  countries.  As  you  note,  this  bill  was 


and  weapons  offenses,  terrorist 
justice,  eitortion,  robbery,  etc. 


'Handled  by  leial  adviser.  Department  of  SUte.  No  records  or  statistics  kcpL 


originally  Introduced  by  you.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Hatch  In  the  past  session 
of  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed federal  criminal  code.  It  was  developed 
Jointly  by  the  staffs  of  the  Committee,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Department  ot  Justice  strongly 
suDports  this  bin. 

The  present  provisions  of  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  the  Implemen- 
tation of  our  extradition  treaties  were  origi- 
nally enacted  In  the  lB40's  and  isao's.  and 


have  not  been  materially  changed  since  their 
enactment.  They  were  designed  to  deal  with 
transnational  criminal  activity  In  an  era 
when  the  United  States  was  largely  geo- 
grapbloally  Insulated  from  such  activity. 
During  that  era  few  requests  were  ever  made 
by  the  United  States  or  our  treaty  partners 
for  the  extradition  of  fugitives.  The  present 
provisions  are  not  capable  of  adequately 
dealing  with  extradltlMi  problems  In  the 
world  of  Intercontinental  Jet  air  transport 
and  high-speed  telecommunications — a  world 
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In  which  we  are  no  longer  geognphlcally 
protected  from  transnational  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Over  the  paat  decade  we  have  wlt- 
newed  a  more  than  ten-fold  Increase  In  the 
volume  of  extradition  requests  made  by  and 
to  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  bill  also  should  be  helpful 
In  the  United  States'  efforts  to  curb  violent 
crime,  narcotics  trafflclclng  and  terrorism. 
In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  almost 
one- third  of  the  extradition  requests  made 
by  or  to  the  United  States  have  sought  the 
extradition  of  persona  accused  or  convicted 
of  crimes  of  violence.  Another  third  have 
sought  the  extradition  of  persons  accused 
or  convicted  of  narcotics  trafficking.  A  signif- 
icant number  of  such  requests  have  related 
to  persons  accused  of  terrorist-related 
activity. 

The  substantial  Improvements  made  by 
the  proposed  bill  will  greatly  enhance  the 
United  States'  abUlty  to  deal  with  the  sig- 
nificant Increase  In  transnational  criminal 
activity.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  set  forth 
clearly  the  procedural  safeguards  to  be  af- 
forded fugitives  from  foreign  charges  ar- 
rested In  the  United  States.  The  proposed 
bUI  will  convert  our  present  horse-and- 
buggy  era  extradition  laws  into  ones  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  International  fugitives 
In  today's  world. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  believe  that  It 
U  very  important  that  the  propoeed  bill  be 
enacted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXBT  A.  McCoNNnx, 
AuUtant  Attorney  General. 


The  Secxetart  op  State. 
WatMngton.  D.C.  August  25,  1981. 
Hon.  Strom  Tht^imond. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAnMAN:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  7  asking  for  my  views  on  the 
proposed  "ExtradlOon  Act  of  1981." 

Your  letter  notes  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  worked  out  over  the  last  several 
years  by  the  staffs  of  your  Committee,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Department 
of  State.  I  understand  that  these  efforts  to 
modernize  and  Improve  United  States  extra- 
dition law  drew  heavily  on  court  decisions, 
recent  treaty  developments,  and  practical 
experience  with  the  ever-Increasing  number 
of  extradition  cases. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
provide  more  effective  federal  control  over 
filing  of  extradition  requests  In  this  country 
(section  3192);  which  for  the  first  time  per- 
mit appeal  from  a  district  court's  decision 
on  an  extradition  request  (section  3195): 
and  which  place  In  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
the  determination  whether  extradition 
should  be  refused  on  political  offense  grounds 
(section  319a(a)(3)).  Taken  together,  these 
provisions  should  reduce  the  risk  of  adverse 
foreign  policy  consequences  which  flow  from 
extradition  either  Improperly  initiated  or 
Improperly  refused.  At  the  same  time,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  pro- 
tection of  Individual  rights. 

New  legislation  of  this  kind  will  be 
tremendously  Important  In  enabling  the  De- 
partments of  Jiistlce  and  State  to  carry  out 
their  Increasing  treaty  responsibilities  In  this 
area  more  effectively,  and  I  therefore  endorse 
It. 

Sincerely, 

Albzandbb  M.  Haig.  Jr. 


Changes  ErrECTEO  bt  Proposed  ExTRAornoN 
Legislation 
1.  Limits  place  for  filing  complaint  for 
extradition  to  federal  courts. 


Under  present  law  complaint  can  be  filed 
In  state  court  of  general  Jurisdiction.  In 
practice  all  complaints  are  presently  filed 
In  federal  courts. 

a.  Permits  only  Attorney  General  to  file 
extradition   complaint. 

Under  present  law  complaints  can  be  filed 
by  anyone  authorlaed  by  foreign  govern- 
ment. Proposed  change  Is  In  accord  with  the 
laws  of  most  countries  and  can  prevent 
significant  foreign  policy  problems.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  recent  years  has  taken 
over  handling  of  virtually  all  of  foreign  ex- 
tradition requests  pursuant  to  either  treaty 
provisions  or  reciprocal  agreements. 

3.  Empowers  Attorney  Oeneral  to  file  com- 
plaint with  U.S.  District  Court  for  District 
of  Columbia  If  fugitive's  whereabouts  In 
United  States  not  known. 

Under  present  law  complaint  can  be  filed 
only  where  fugitive  may  be  found.  Thus, 
present  law  precludes  use  of  NCIC  for  appre- 
hension of  International  fugitives  in  United 
States  where  whereabouts  not  known. 

4.  Specifically  prescribes  contents  of 
complaint. 

Prescribes  contents  In  line  with  current 
practice.  Present  law  silent  as  to  contents 
of  complaint. 

6.  Specifies  documentation  necessary  to 
support  provisional  arrest. 

Specified  documentation  Is  generally  in 
accord  with  present  practice  and  case  law. 
Present  statute  does  not  deal  with  provi- 
sional arrest. 

6.  Permits  Attorney  Oeneral  to  request 
summons    rather   than   warrant   for   arrest. 

Present  law  does  not  provide  for  fiexibllity 
of  summons  procedure.  It  is  anticipated  that 
summons  procedure  will  be  used  where  there 
Is  no  apparent  flight  risk  thereby  ameliorat- 
ing codified  special  circumstances  rule  appli- 
cable to  prehearing  release  of  subjects  of 
extradition. 

7.  Requires  arrested  person  to  be  taken 
without  unnecessary  delay  before  nearest 
available  federal  court  for  extradition 
hearing. 

Follows  policy  of  Rule  5  PR.  Cr.  P.  in 
assuring  prompt  Judicial  notification  of 
reasons  for  arrest  and  advice  of  rights. 
Present  law  silent. 

8.  Codifies  "special  circumstances"  rule  for 
release  on  ball  pending  extradition  hearing. 

Codifies  rule  for  release  set  forth  in  Su- 
preme Court  rulings.  Use  of  summons  proce- 
dure (#6  above)  will  provide  new  flexibility 
with  respect  to  prehearing  release.  Present 
statute  silent. 

9.  Codifies  conditions  of  release  pending 
extradition  hearing. 

Present  statute  silent. 

10.  Resolves  ambiguity  imder  present  case 
law  for  determining  commencement  and  ter- 
mination of  provisional  arrest  period. 

Present  statute  silent. 

11.  Establishes  procedure  for  waiver  of  ex- 
tradition hearing  and  consent  to  removal. 

Almost  all  modem  treaties  provide  for 
waiver,  but  do  not  specify  procedure.  Pro- 
posed law  draws  upon  present  practice  and 
analogous  prisoner  transfer  verification  pro- 
cedures. Present  law  silent. 

13.  Prohibits  courts  from  asserting  Juris- 
diction to  determine  merits  of  charges  by 
foreign  state. 

In  accord  with  case  law.  Present  statute 
silent. 

13.  Prohibits  courts  from  determining 
whether  foreign  state  is  seeking  extradition 
for  a  political  offense  or  an  offense  of  a  polit- 
ical character  or  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing person  for  his  political  opinions. 

For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  detailed  mem- 
orandum below,  this  decision  should  be  solely 
an  executive  decision  akin  to  the  similar  de- 
cision on  political  asylum.  Presently,  case 
law  has  divided  decision  between  executive 
and  courts  with  executive  determining  moti- 
vation of  foreign  country  and  court  deter- 
mining the  character  of  offense. 

14.  Requires    extradltdon    hearing    to    be 


held  as  soon  as  practicable  after  arrest  or  Is- 
suance of  summons. 
Present  law  silent. 

15.  Establishes  right  of  person  sought  to 
representation  by  counsel. 

Codifies  present  practice.  Present  law 
silent. 

16.  Specifies  right  of  person  sought  to  cross 
examine  witnesses  against  him  and  to  Intro- 
duce evidence  on  own  behalf. 

Codifies  present  practice.  Present  statute 
silent. 

17.  Simplifies  procedures  for  authentication 
Of  documents  for  admission  at  extradition 
hearings. 

Simplification  patterned  after  authentica- 
tion procedures  In  treaties  and  other  statutes 
Revises  present  archaic,  questionable  au- 
thentication rule  in  18  U.S.C.  3190. 

18.  Establishes  admissibility  of  State  De- 
partoent  affidavit  on  existence  of  treaty  and 
its  interpreUtion.  ' 
slle^'^*'    P»"e8ent    practice.     Present    law 

wh-^A**"")*  ^*?*'""  Pi^bable  cause  standard 
^,^m„  **i''  r'^""  *°  ""'^^  evidence  as  would 
Justify  ordering  a  trial  if  the  offense  had 
been  committed  in  the  United  States 

ta^  rnr  •^''"''^  '^'^^  ''^'><^«'«-  ^-t 

20.  Establlahes  that  extradltablllty  may  be 
determined  solely  on  hearsay  and/or  d^u! 
mentery  evidence. 

Codifies  case  law.  Present  sUtute  silent. 

21.  Specifies  findings  which  court  muat 
mane  in  finding  person  extraditable 

Codifies  present  practice  primarily  based 
on  treaty  language.  Present  law  refers  only 
to  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  sustain  charee 
under  applicable  treaty. 

22.  Incorporates  double  criminality  as  nec- 
essary finding  to  extradltablllty. 

Almost  all  treaties  impose  thla  require- 
ment. Present  statute  silent. 

23.  Requires  court  to  state  specific  rea- 
sons for  its  findings  and  to  certify  them  to 
SecreUry  of  State. 

Present  statute  doe«  not  require  specifica- 
tion of  reasons. 

24.  Permits  commencement  of  new  extra- 
dition action  only  with  concurrence  of  Sec- 
retary of  SUte. 

Present  law  permits  Indefinite  number  of 
new  actions  to  be  brought  by  anyone  au- 
thorized by  foreign  state  to  brtng  such 
actions. 

25.  Permits  direct  appeal  by  either  party. 
Under  present  law  there  can  be  no  direct 

appeal  from  a  court's  finding  of  extradlta- 
blllty or  non-extraditobility.  The  person 
souRht  may  challenge  a  flndlne  of  extradlta- 
bUity  only  through  habeas  corptu.  The  for- 
eign state  cannot  appeal  a  finding  of  non- 
extradiubility,  but  can  institute  a  new  ac- 
tion before  a  different  Judge.  Proposed  bill 
permits  direct  appeal  while  greatly  restrict- 
ing habeas  corpus  attacks. 

26.  Establishes  criteria  for  release  of  per- 
son sought  while  appeal  pending. 

Present  law  requires  commitment  of  per- 
son found  extraditable  until  surrendered  to 
requesting  country.  Proposed  statute  would 
permit  release  in  such  cases  upon  showing 
of  special  circumstances.  Such  release,  of 
course,  is  subject  to  specific  conditions. 

27.  Sets  time  Umlta  for  appeal  and  stays 
surrender  pending  appeal. 

Present  statute  silent. 

28.  Provides  for  expedited  appeal. 
Present  statute  silent. 

29.  Permits  Secretary  of  State  to  set  con- 
ditions of  surrender  "to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  treaty  or  the  interest  of  Justice." 

Codifies  present  practice  to  protect  per- 
son sought  beyond  letter  of  treaty.  Present 
statute  silent. 
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30.  Expressly  authorizes  Secretary  of  State 
to  extradite  United  States  nationals  unless 
surrender  is  expressly  prohibited  by  applica- 
ble treaty. 

United  States  policy  Is  to  extradite  United 
States  nationals  to  countries  with  which  we 
have  active  treaties.  Newer  treaties  all  em- 
power Secretary  of  State  to  extradite  United 
States  nationals.  Older  treaties  make  extra- 
dition of  United  States  nationals  merely  dis- 
cretionary. Supreme  Court  held  in  1936  that 
discretionary  language  insufficient  to  permit 
extradition  of  United  States  nationals.  This 
provision  would  reverse  effect  of  that  case 
on  most  pre- 1936  treaties. 

31.  Imposes  notification  requlrementa  on 
Secretary  of  State  of  decision  to  order  sur- 
render or  deny  request  for  extradition. 

Codifies  present  practice.  Present  statute 
silent. 

32.  Sets  time  limits  for  Secretary  of  State 
to  make  decision  and  on  foreign  country  to 
remove  person  found  extraditable. 

Substitutes  specific  45-d8y  period  for  Sec- 
retary to  act  and  30-day  period  for  foreign 
country  to  remove  fugitive  for  ambiguous 
two  calendar  month  period  under  present 
statute. 

33.  Empowsrs  Attorney  Oeneral  to  desig- 
nate agents  to  pick  up  persons  sought  by 
United  States  from  foreign  country. 

Present  statute  gives  this  power  to  Presi- 
dent who  has  delegated  It  to  Secretary  of 
State. 

34.  Permits  temporary  extradition  to  the 
United  States  of  accused  person  who  is  other- 
wise in  custody  in  foreign  country. 

Permits  disposition  of  all  charges  against 
person  in  United  States  and  foreign  country 
without  requiring  parson  to  first  complete 
foreign  sentence  before  being  extradited  to 
United  States.  This  provision  would  only  be 
operative  when  not  barred  by  treaty  or  laws 
of  foreign  country. 

35.  Codifies  payment  of  extradition  ex- 
penses In  accordance  with  present  practice. 

Changes  archaic  present  statute  to  con- 
form to  present  practice  developed  through 
specific  treaty  provisions  and  Informal  re- 
ciprocal agreements. 

Memorandum  on  Extradition  Legislation 

Chapter  209  of  current  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  ( 18  U.S.C.  3181-3195)  en- 
titled "Extradition"  covers  both  Interstate 
rendition  and  international  extradition.  This 
bill  would  retain  chapter  209  for  Interstate 
rendition  provisions  and  create  a  new  chap- 
ter 210  for  International  extradition  laws. 

International  extradition  is  the  process  by 
which  a  person  located  in  one  nation  Is  ar- 
rested and  turned  over  to  another  nation 
for  criminal  trial  or  punishment.  The  new 
chapter  210  conslste  of  eight  sections.  Sec- 
tions 3191  through  3196  deal  primarily  with 
requests  made  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign governments  and  set  forth  the  proce- 
dure for  determining  whether  a  person  lo- 
cated in  this  country  should  be  delivered 
up  to  a  foreign  power.  Section  3197  deals 
with  the  return  of  a  fugitive  extradited  to 
the  United  States  from  a  foreign  nation. 
Section  3198  contains  definitions  and  a  pro- 
vision on  payment  of  the  expenses  incident 
to  extradition.  The  proposed  chapter  replaces 
18  U.S.C.  3181  and  3184-3195.> 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  chapter 
substantially  alter  the  present  statutory  law 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  many  of  the  statutes  on  extradition 
have  been  in  force  without  major  alteration 
since  1882.  Several  have  not  been  signifi- 
cantly changed  since  1848.  These  antiquated 
provisions  have  proven  increasingly  inade- 
quate in  dealing  with  the  modern  problems 
In  the  International  control  of  crime. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  marked  Increase 
In  the  number  of  extradition  requesta  re- 
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ceived  and  made  by  the  United  States  in 
recent  years.  Those  requesta  have  revealed 
problems  In  the  extradition  process.  More- 
over, these  requesta  have  generated  a  num- 
ber of  published  court  decisions  on  consti- 
tution^ and  legal  Issues  Involved  In  Inter- 
national extradition.  The  Judicial  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law  contained  in  these  court 
decisions  fills  important  gaps  In  the  present 
statutory  law,  and  should  be  reflected  In 
any  new  extradition  legislation. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  concluded 
new  extradition  treaties  with  many  foreign 
countries  in  the  past  few  years.  The  language 
of  the  present  law  is  not  adequate  to  fully 
implement  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  treaties,  and  therefore  Impedes  fulfill- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  Ita  Interna- 
tional obligations. 

PROTXsxoMs  OP  the  proposed  bxu. 

Section  3191 — Extradition  Authority  In 
Oeneral: 

1.  Present  Federal  law: 

18  U.S.C.  3181  states  that  the  present  Fed- 
eral laws  authorizing  the  extradition  of  per- 
sons from  the  United  States  shall  continue 
In  force  only  if  there  is  a  treaty  In  force 
with  the  foreign  nation  requesting  extradi- 
tion. 18  U.S.C.  3184  requires  that  an  extra- 
dition treaty  be  in  force  before  any  court 
can  conclude  that  a  person  may  lawfully  be 
extradited  to  the  foreign  country  Involved.* 
These  provisions,  read  together,  permit  the 
United  States  to  surrender  a  person  to  a 
foreign  country  only  In  accordance  with  an 
applicable  treaty  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  country  Involved.* 
This  principle  has  become  a  settled  aspect 
of  United  States  practice  In  International 
extradition. 

a.  Provisions  of  Section  3191: 

Section  3191  of  the  proposed  chapter  on 
extradition  carries  forward  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  present  law.  The  provision  specifies 
that  the  United  States  may  extradite  a  per- 
son In  this  country  pursuant  to  the  chapter 
only  If  there  is  a  treaty  concerning  extra- 
dition in  force  with  the  country  requesting 
extradition,  and  only  If  the  request  falls 
within  the  terms  of  that  treaty.  This  section 
refers  to  a  treaty  "concerning  extradition" 
rather  than  an  "extradition  treaty"  because 
an  obligation  to  extradite  a  particular  class  of 
offenders  is  sometimes  Included  in  inter- 
national agreemente  other  than  extradition 
treaties.'  However,  the  limitation  established 
by  this  section  applies  only  to  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  pursuant  to  the  chapter,  and 
does  not  apply  to  any  other  legal  process 
which  may  result  In  a  person  facing  trial 
or  punishment  In  another  country.  Thus, 
the  surrender  of  a  United  States  serviceman 
to  foreign  authorities  for  trial  in  accordance 
with  the  reciprocal  criminal  Jurisdiction 
provisions  of  a  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,' 
or  the  deportation  of  an  alien  who  happens 
to  face  criminal  charges  abroad,*  remain 
governed  by  the  treaty  provisions  and  stat- 
utes relating  to  those  processes,  and  not  by 
this  chapter. 

Section  3192 — Initial   Procedure: 

This  section  sets  forth  the  steps  to  be 
followed  In  Instituting  court  proceedings 
necessary  for  extradition. 

1.  Present  Federal  Law: 

Extradition  proceedings  under  18  VS.C. 
3184  commence  when  a  complaint  is  filed, 
under  oath,  charging  that  a  person  has  com- 
mitted, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  foreign 
government,  any  of  the  crimes  for  which 
extradition  Is  provided  under  the  treaty  on 
extradition  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  that  foreign  government.  There  Is 
no  requirement  under  present  law  that  a 
formal  diplomatic  request  for  extradition 
be  made  before  the  complaint  Is  filed. 

18  use.  3184  permits  any  federal  Judge 
or  Justice,  or  duly  authorized  federal  magis- 
trate, or  any  Judge  of  a  state  court  of  record 
of    general    Jurisdiction    to    receive    com- 


plalnta  and  Issue  warranta  of  arrest  in  in- 
ternational extradition  matters.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  such  cases  are  almost  Invari- 
ably filed  m  the  federal  courta. 

The  present  statutory  scheme  does  not 
specify  who  may  file  complain  u  In  extradi- 
tion matters.  The  rule  developed  by  the 
courts  appears  to  be  that  any  person  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  demanding  gov- 
ernment may  file  a  complaint  for  extradi- 
tion.' Thus,  International  extradition  cases 
have  been  instituted  by  foreign  diplomatic 
or  consular  representatives,"  foreign  police 
officers,*  and  even  private  citizens  who  claim 
to  be  acting  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment.">  This  situation  has  required  the 
courts  to  determine.  In  each  case,  whether 
the  person  filing  the  complaint  Is  "author- 
ized" to  act  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment." However,  in  recent  years,  the  United 
states  Department  of  Justice  has  become 
the  complainant  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  extradition  cases.  The  Department 
of  Justice  takes  this  action  either  pursuant 
to  provisions  In  the  applicable  extradition 
treaty  requiring  the  government  of  the  re- 
quested state  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
government  seeking  extradition,'-  or  pur- 
suant to  an  Informal  International  agree- 
ment for  reciprocal  legal  representation. 

The  complaint  must  be  filed  In  a  Federal 
or  State  court  in  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
fugitive  may  be  found.  Unfortunately,  In 
many  cases  the  International  fugitive's  lo- 
cation In  the  United  States  is  unknown. 
Therefore,  no  complaint  can  be  filed  and 
no  arrest  warrant  can  be  Isued.  The  ability 
of  United  States  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  locate  and  apprehend  International  fugi- 
tives is  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  an 
outstanding  arrest  warrant  or  other  Judicial 
process  In  such  cases.'* 

The  present  statutory  scheme  contains  no 
provision  for  the  release  of  an  alleged  fugi- 
tive on  ball  pending  the  extradition  hear- 
ing.'* However,  the  courts  have  claimed  the 
Inherent  right  to  release  an  alleged  fugitive 
on  ball  pending  the  extradition  hearing  In 
cases  where  "special  circumstances"  require 
such  release.'*  The  standard  for  release  on 
ball  In  extradition  cases  Is  more  demanding 
than  In  ordinary  cases,  and  a  clear  presump- 
tion against  ball  is  recognized." 

2.  Provisions  of  Section  3192: 

Subsection  (a)  permits  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral to  file  a  complaint  charging  that  a  fugi- 
tive Is  extraditable  In  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  fugi- 
tive may  be  found.  The  subsection  also  per- 
mits a  complaint  to  be  filed  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  If  the  fugitive's  location  is  not 
known.  Under  this  provision,  a  complaint 
could  be  filed,  and  an  arrest  warrant  Issued, 
when  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitive  In  the 
United  States  are  still  being  ascertained,  or 
when  it  is  believed  that  the  fugitive  has  not 
yet  entered  the  United  States  but  may  be 
about  to  do  so.  The  word  "found"  is  intended 
to  have  ita  usual,  non-technical  meaning, 
and  permits  extradition  proceedings  to  be 
Initiated  In  any  district  in  which  the  fugi- 
tive can  be  physically  apprehended,  without 
regard  to  the  manner  In  which  the  fugitive 
entered  the  district.'' 

Subsection  (b)  prescribes  the  contenta  of  a 
complaint  for  extradition.  Since  all  United 
States  extradition  treaties  specify  the  docu- 
ments and  quantum  of  evidence  necessary 
for  surrender,  paragraph  (1)  states  that  an 
extradition  complaint  Is  sufficient  If  It  Is  ac- 
companied by  the  evidence  specified  In  the 
treaty  and  a  copy  of  the  formal  request  for 
extradition.  Paragraph  (2)  deals  with  the 
documentation  necessary  to  support  a  "pro- 
visional arrest."  the  process  by  which  a  fugi- 
tive from  Justice  is  arrested  to  prevent  fur- 
ther filght  while  the  foreign  government 
seeking  extradition  assembles  the  necessary 
documenta  and  evidence."  Subparagraph  (A) 
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of  pangrmph  (3)  proTldes  that  »  complaint 
win  support  an  arrest  under  aubsectton  (c) 
U  It  contains  Information  sufficient  to  Iden- 
tify the  fugitive,  explains  the  circumstances 
necessitating  provisional  arrest,'*  and  either 
Indicates  that  a  warrant  for  the  fugitive's 
arrest  is  outstanding  In  the  foreign  state."' 
or  outlines  the  essential  facts  Indicating  that 
an  extraditable  crime  has  been  committed 
and  that  the  fugitive  committed  it.  Since 
many  of  the  extradition  treaties  contain 
articles  which  expressly  set  out  requirements 
for  obtaining  the  arrest  of  fugitives."  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  also  permits 
the  complaint  to  be  filed  if  It  contains  the 
Information  required  by  the  provisions  of  the 
applicable  treaty. 

Subsection  (c)  obliges  the  court  to  Issue 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  upon 
receipt  of  the  complaint  unless  the  Attorney 
General  requests  that  a  summons  to  appear 
at  the  extradition  hearing  be  Issued  Instead. 
The  subsection  requires  that  the  warrant  of 
arrest  be  executed  In  accordance  with  Rule 
4<d)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. This  means  that  the  warrant  may  be 
executed  anywhere  In  the  nmted  States  In 
the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  Federal 
warrant  of  arrest.  The  subsection  also  re- 
quires that  the  person  arrested  be  taken 
without  unnecessary  delay  before  the  nearest 
available  Federal  court '-  for  an  extradition 
hearing.  The  language  Is  similar  to  that  of 
Rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, and  Is  Intended  to  Insure  that  the 
person  arrested  under  this  section  Is  speedily 
Informed  by  a  Judicial  offlcler  of  the  reason 
for  the  arrest  and  of  his  rights  to  counsel, 
to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  Introduce 
evidence  on  his  behalf.  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
requlra  th3  dismissal  of  extradition  procsed- 
Ings  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  fugitive 
arrested  for  extradition  was  taken  without 
unnecessary  delay  before  a  judge  or  magis- 
trate later  determined  not  to  be  the  "near- 
est" one.  There  Is  no  requirement  that  the 
extradition  hearing  take  place  In  the  State 
In  which  the  fugitive  Is  found,"  so  long  as 
there  has  been  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

Subsection  (d)  (1)  provides  tbwt  a  fugitive 
arrested  for  extradition  may  be  released  on 
ball  pending  the  extradition  hearing  only  If 
he  can  demonstrate  that  "special  circum- 
stances" warrant  his  release.  The  provision 
continues  the  ^proach  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  United  States  courts"  In  setting 
the  standards  for  release  on  ball  pending 
an  extradition  hearing  considerably  higher 
than  the  standards  for  release  on  ball  pend- 
ing trial  on  Federal  charges  In  the  United 
States.  This  approach  Is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  continues  to  carry 
out  Its  treaty  obligation  to  surrender  ex- 
traditable fugitives.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  courts  will  find  the  "special  circum- 
stances" test  satisfied  "only  In  the  most 
pressing  circumstances  and  only  when  the 
requirements  of  Justice  are  absolutely 
peremptory.""  Such  special  circumstances 
might  be  found,  for  Instance,  where  the  In- 
carceration of  the  fugitive  would  seriously 
damage  his  health."  or  would  endanger  the 
welfare  of  a  third  party  who  Is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  fugitive  for  care."  It  Is 
anticipated  that  these  circumstances  would 
rarely  be  encountered. 

Subsection  (d)  (3)  provides  that  even  If 
special  circumstances  are  found,  the  release 
of  the  fugitive  shall  be  permitted  only  upon 
such  conditions  as  will  reasonably  assure  his 
appearance  at  future  proceedings,  and  assure 
the  safety  of  other  persons  and  the  commu- 
nity. Such  conditions  might  Include  sur- 
render by  the  fugitive  of  any  passport  or 
travel  documents,  posting  of  a  substan- 
tial bond,  and  the  requirement  that  the 
fugitive  maintain  contact  with  appropriate 
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Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Unltad  States 
Marshals  Service. 

Subsection  (d)  (3)  gives  the  court  the  dis- 
cretion to  release  the  fugitive  provisionally 
arrested  pursuant  to  this  section  If  the 
evidence  or  documents  required  by  the  ap- 
plicable treaty  are  not  received  within  sixty 
days  of  the  arrest  (unless  a  longer  period 
of  detention  Is  specified  In  the  applicable 
treaty).  The  sutwectlon  resolves  an  am- 
biguity perceived  by  the  courts  with  re^ieot 
to  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
time  period  for  provisional  arrest  by  provid- 
ing that  this  period  should  be  calculated 
from  the  date  on  which  the  fugitive  is  taken 
Into  custody  for  extradition*  to  the  date 
on  which  the  documents  are  received  by 
either  the  court  or  the  Department  of  State." 
If  the  court  Is  notified  that  the  documents 
have  been  received  by  the  D^artment  of 
State  before  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period,  the  court  la  directed  to  defer  release 
of  the  fugitive  for  a  reasonable  time  pend- 
ing the  prompt  transmission  of  the  docu- 
ments to  the  court  by  the  Department  of 
State.  If  a  court  does  release  the  fugitive 
from  custody  due  to  the  non-receipt  of  the 
documents  within  the  applicable  time  period, 
subsection  (d)  (3)  requires  that  the  court 
frame  conditions  of  release  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  assure  that  person's  appearance 
for  future  proceedings  and  the  safety  of 
other  persons  and  the  comoiunlty.  Release 
of  the  fugitive  under  subsection  (d)  does  not 
terminate  the  proceedings,  which  can  resume 
once  appropriate  documentation  arrives." 

This  section  does  not  carry  forward  18 
U.S.C.  318t's  little  used  authorization  for 
extradition  proceedings  to  be  commenced  be- 
fore State  Judges.  The  section  also  specifies 
that  extradition  proceedings  must  be  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Attorney  General,  rather  than 
by  a  foreign  government  or  one  acting  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  government."  These 
changes  reflect  the  fact  that  International 
extradition  Is  strictly  a  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  and  determining  when 
and  how  to  perform  that  function  Is  properly 
the  business  of  Federal  officials  and  Federal 
courts.  The  United  States  Government  has 
a  sufficient  Interest  In  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  (including  the  extradition 
law  and  treaties)  to  Justify  the  participation 
of  Its  legal  counsel,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  all  court  proceedings  aimed  at  deter- 
mining whether  extradition  can  take  place. 
Indeed,  this  Is  the  approach  which  has  been 
adopted  In  most  foreign  countries,  many  of 
which  do  not  permit  the  United  States  to 
argue  In  court  during  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  a  United  SUtes  extradition  re- 
quest. In  addition.  United  States  courts  are 
freed  from  any  need  to  determine  whether 
a  private  person  Is  "authorized"  by  an  "ap- 
propriate"  foreign  authority  to  Initiate  ex- 
tradition proceedings.  It  should  also  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  likelihood  of  extradi- 
tion proceedings  being  used  by  private 
Individuals  as  a  tool  for  harassment,  debt 
collection,  or  other  Improper  purposes. 

Section  3193— Waiver  of  Extradition  Hear- 
ing and  Consent  to  Removal: 

1.  Present  Federal  Law: 

Present  Federal  law  provides  no  specific 
procedure  by  which  a  person  arrested  for 
extradition  may  waive  the  formalities  and 
voluntarily  return  to  the  foreign  country 
requesting  surrender.  This  Is  especially  un- 
fortunate since  a  significant  number  of  the 
fugitives  arrested  under  18  U.S.C.  3184  choose 
not  to  challenge  the  request  for  extradition 
and  wish  to  expedite  removal  to  the  foreign 
country.  Moreover,  many  of  the  newer  ex- 
tradition treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party  conuin  provisions  obliging  the 
request  state  to  expedite  the  return  of  a 
fugitive  who  has  waived  a  hearing  or  other 
procedures." 

3.  ProvUlons  of  Section  3193: 


Section  3193  of  the  proposed  extradition 
chapter  clarifies  the  method  by  which  the 
fugitive  who  does  not  contest  extradition 
can  expedite  his  surrender.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  are  based  on  Federal  statu- 
tory provisions  governing  a  closely  analogotu 
situation:  the  verification  of  a  prisoner's 
voluntary  consent  to  transfer  to  his  coimtry 
of  nationality  under  treaties  on  the  execu- 
tion of  penal  sanctions.^*  The  section  states 
that  the  court  which  would  have  handled 
the  extradition  proceeding  shall  verify  that 
the  fugitive's  consent  to  be  removed  to  a 
foreign  country  has  been  given  voluntarily 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  his  right  to  con- 
sult with  counsel  before  making  a  decision 
In  the  matter. 

Under  some  clrctmistances,  the  foreign 
government  may  not  be  wUllng  to  accept 
custody  of  a  fugitive  who  has  offered  to 
waive  extradition."  There  also  may  be  sit- 
uations In  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment would  consider  waiver  Inappropriate." 
Therefore,  the  provision  does  not  permit  re- 
moval of  the  fugitive  If  the  Attorney  General 
notifies  the  court  that  the  United  States  or 
the  foreign  state  objects  to  the  proposed 
waiver. 

Section  3194 — Extradition  Hearing: 

1.  Present  Federal  Law: 

Under  18  U^.C.  3194.  an  alleged  fugitive 
Is  entitled  to  a  hearing  at  which  a  Judicial 
officer  determines  whether  extradition  Is 
lawful.  18  use.  3189  specifies  that  the  hear- 
ing must  be  held  "on  land,  publicly,  and  In 
a  room  or  office  easily  accessible  to  the 
public". 

At  the  extradition  hearing,  the  judicial 
officer  must  determine  whether  the  offensa 
for  which  extradition  Is  sought  falls  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  must  also  deter- 
mine whether  the  acts  for  which  the  fugitive 
Is  sought  by  the  foreign  country  would  con- 
stitute a  crime  had  they  been  committed  In 
this  country.  This  rule,  known  as  "dual 
criminality"  or  "double  criminality".  Is  gen- 
erally considered  a  basic  principle  of  Inter- 
national extradition  law,"  and  Is  expressly 
required  by  many  of  the  extradition  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party."  The 
courts  have  held  that  the  double  criminality 
requirement  Is  satisfied  whenever  the  acts 
which  the  fugitive  Is  charged  with  havlns 
conunltted  In  the  foreign  country  would  b» 
punishable  under  Federal  law.  the  law  or 
the  State  where  the  fugitive  Is  found,  or  th* 
laws  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  had  thoss 
acts  been  committed  In  this  country." 

A  Judicial  officer  must  also  determine 
whether  there  Is  sufficient  proof  that  an 
extraditable  offense  In  fact  has  been  com- 
mitted. Most  of  the  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  require  that  an 
extradition  request  be  supported  by  "such 
evidence  of  criminality  as.  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  shall  be 
found,  would  Justify  his  commitment  for 
trial  had  the  crime  or  offense  been  there 
committed."  Many  years  ago.  the  courtii 
viewed  the  words  "place  where  the  fugltlv»- 
shall  be  found"  as  requiring  the  Federa 
court  to  determine  If  the  foreign  govern- 
ment's evidence  Is  sufficient  to  justify  a  trial 
under  the  State  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  fugitive  Is  apprehended.*"  TTils  approach 
was  a  reasonable  one  eight  decades  ago.  be- 
cause at  that  time  Federal  courts  had  no 
uniform  rules  of  criminal  procedure  and  rou- 
tinely followed  the  procedural  rules  of  the 
courts  of  the  State  In  which  they  wer»  lo- 
cated. However,  the  adc^tlon  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  has  made  It 
generally  unnecesaary  for  Federal  courts  to 
refer  to  State  law  In  these  matters."  More- 
over, extradition  Is  a  national  act."  and  the 
quantum  of  evidence  necessary  for  extradi- 
tion Is  precisely  the  kind  of  issue  which 
should  be  determined  by  uniform  national 
law.  rather  than  by  various  State  laws.  For 
these  reaaooa.  all  of  the  more  recent  extra- 
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dlUon  treaties  contain  language  esaentlally 
requiring  that  the  Federal  law  standard  ol 
coounltment  for  trial — prooabie  cause — oe 
applied  In  weighing  the  sufficiency  ol  the 
evidence  for  international  extradition .^ 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  ao  not  ap- 
ply in  extradition  proceeolngs,"  where 
unique  rules  of  wide  latitude  govern  the  re- 
ception of  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
government."  It  is  seUled  law  that  hearsay 
la  admissible,  and  the  foreign  government 
usually  presents  Its  case  by  submitting  am- 
davlt«,  depositions,  and  other  written  state- 
menta  In  order  to  satisfy  the  requiremenU 
of  the  applicable  tre*ty.*«  18  U.S.C.  3190  pro- 
vides that  originals  or  copies  of  depositions, 
warrants,  or  other  papers  are  admissible  in 
evidence  at  the  extradition  hearing  if  au- 
thenticated ao  a*  to  be  admissible  for  similar 
purpose*  according  to  the  laws  of  the  re- 
questing country.  The  statute  also  provides 
that  the  certificate  of  the  principal  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
realdent  in  the  requesting  country  shall  be 
proof  that  the  documents  are  authenticated 
in  the  manner  required.  In  essence,  the  docu- 
ments need  only  be  genuine  and  authentic — 
requirements  that  are  deemed  fulfilled  once 
It  Is  abown  that  under  similar  circumstances 
the  requesting  country's  own  courts  would 
accept  them  as  authentic.  The  courts  have 
held  that  extradition  documents  bearing  a 
certificate  which  Is  couched  in  the  lan«:uage 
of  18  U.S.C.  3190,  and  signed  by  one  of  the 
specified  officials,  are  conclusively  ad- 
mlaalble."  As  a  result  of  these  decisions,  for- 
eign governments  routinely  submit  the 
documentation  in  support  of  extradition  re- 
quests to  the  appropriate  United  States  Em- 
bassy abroad  for  certification  and  transmis- 
sion to  the  United  States.  This  practice  Im- 
poses undesirable  burdens  on  the  United 
States  Foreign  Service  officers  who  must  fill 
out  the  certification." 

The  present  statutory  scheme  offers  little 
guidance  with  respect  to  the  evidence  which 
can  be  Introduced  on  behalf  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  In  an  extradition  hearing.  Many 
cases  emphasl7«  that  whether  such  evidence 
should  be  admitted  Is  a  decision  for  the 
court.  In  Its  discretion,  to  make."  The  alleged 
fugitive  Is  ordinarily  permitted  to  testify  on 
bis  own  behalf  'o  or  to  have  witnesses  testify 
for  blm."  However,  It  Is  clear  from  the 
case  law  that  the  alleged  fugitive  may  offer 
to  explain  ambiguities  In  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted against  him,  but  may  not  offer  evi- 
dence which  merely  contradicts  that  submit- 
ted by  the  requesting  country,  or  which  poses 
a  question  of  credibility,  or  which  raises  an 
affirmative  defense  to  conviction  on  the 
charges,  or  which  Is  Incompetent  by  the 
terms  of  the  extradition  treaty  under  which 
surrender  Is  sought. "  This  restrictive  ap- 
proach Is  appropriate  because  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  court  at  an  extradition  hearing  la 
probable  cause,  not  the  ultimate  guilt  or  In- 
nocence of  the  accused. 

Finally,  the  Judicial  officer  must  determine 
whether  the  treaty  contains  a  defense  to  ex- 
tradition which  would  preclude  surrender  In 
the  case  before  him.  Extradition  treaties 
frequently  bar  surrender  If  a  statute  of 
limitations  has  foreclosed  prosecution  or 
punishment  for  the  offense  in  questlon.°*  or 
If  the  fugitive  has  been  tried  or  punished  In 
the  requested  state  for  the  same  offense,^ 
or  If  any  of  several  other  legal  considerations 
are  present. 

Virtually  every  extradition  treaty  con- 
tains a  provision  barring  extradition  for  a 
political  offense,  and  many  treaties  also  pre- 
clude extradition  If  the  requesting  country 
has  political  motives  for  seeking  the  return 
of  the  fugitive.  Under  the  present  case  law, 
the  courts  decide  whether  the  crime  for 
which  extradition  has  been  requested  la  a 
political  offensA  '^  but  traditionally  have  de- 
ellnad  to  consider  whether  the  requesting 
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country's  motives  In  seeking  extradition  are 
political."  Since  these  issues  are  ustially  In- 
tertwined, the  result  under  current  case  law 
baa  been  that  the  court  decides  the  applica- 
bility of  the  "political  offense"  exception  In 
some  cases,  and  the  Executive  branch  decides 
the  applicability  In  other  cases.^'  ihe  pos- 
sibility for  inconsistent  results  Is  obvious. 

If  the  Judicial  officer  is  persuaded  that  the 
crime  charged  falls  within  the  treaty,  that 
the  acta  Involved  would  constitute  an  of- 
fense In  this  country,  that  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted la  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge 
under  the  treaty,  and  that  no  legal  defense  to 
extradition  Is  applicable.  It  Is  his  duty  to 
certify  these  conclusions  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Judicial  officer  also  must  send 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  copy  of  all  the  oral 
testimony  taken  at  the  hearing.  18  U.S.C. 
3184  requires  the  Judicial  officer  to  order  the 
commitment  of  the  accused  to  jail  pending 
surrender,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  re- 
lease on  ball  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
If  the  Judicial  officer  finds  that  the  fugi- 
tive Is  not  extraditable,  the  proceedings  are 
terminated,  and  the  fugitive  Is  released  from 
custody. 

a.  Provisions  of  Section  3194: 

Section  3194(a)  requires  that  a  Judicial 
hearing  be  held  to  determine  whether  the 
person  sought  Is  extraditable  (unless  such 
a  hearing  has  been  waived  under  section 
3193)  and  sets  out  the  procedure  for  the 
hearing. 

Si-ctlon  3194(a)  provides  that  the  court 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  extradition  U  sought  for  a  political 
offense  or  because  of  the  person's  political 
beliefs,  while  section  3196(a)  (3)  specifies 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  authority 
to  order  surrender  of  a  person  if  he  Is  per- 
suaded that  his  extradition  Is  sought  for  one 
of  these  reasons.  The  provisions  together 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  State  alone 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  decide  the  appli- 
cability of  the  "political  offense"  exception 
to  extradition  contained  In  most  extradi- 
tion treaties.  This  approach  la  a  desirable 
one  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  moat  modern  United  States 
extradition  treatl.-s  specUy  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  requested  country  shall 
decide  the  applicability  of  the  political  of- 
fense exception."  Moreover,  under  present 
case  law  the  courts  generally  shun  deciding 
whether  the  foreign  government's  extradi- 
tion request  is  politically  motivated,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  that  decision  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch."  Thus,  the  approach  adopted  In 
this  proposal  Is  not  a  radical  departure  from 
present  law.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
political  offense  decisions  are  made  exclu- 
sively by  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment In  several  foreign  countries,  Including 
Canada. 

Second,  the  decision  to  shield  a  criminal 
from  extradition  on  the  ground  that  his  of- 
fense was  "political"  is  not  the  kind  of  Issue 
which  lends  itself  to  resolution  through  ju- 
dicial process.  There  are  few  truly  objective 
criteria  by  which  a  comprehensive  definition 
of  the  term  "political  offense"  can  be  based." 
and  a  public  court  proceeding  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriate or  desirable  forum  for  careful 
analjrsia  of  a  friendly  foreign  state's  Inten- 
tions or  political  system.  Rather,  a  decision 
on  the  "political  offense"  exception  is  (as 
the  name  suggests)  inescapably  political  In 
nature,  and  inextricably  Intertwined  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  It  Is  an 
issue  best  left  to  the  Executive  branch  to 
decide — much  as  the  decision  to  offer  polit- 
ical asylum  Is  an  executive  dectslon. 

Third,  a  decision  on  the  political  offense 
exception  can  have  a  devastating  Impact  on 
United  States  relations  with  the  requesting 
country.  The  potentially  crippling  effect  of 
such  decisions  on  foreign  affairs  Is  particu- 
larly great  where  It  could  compromise  United 
States  efforts  to  combat  international  ter- 
rorism.*' The  present  law  exacerbates  this 
situation,    because    frequently    the    United 


States  government,  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  must  take  a  po- 
sition on  the  applicability  of  the  political 
o&'ense  exception  while  the  case  is  before 
the  court.  iK^oreover.  the  government  must 
take  this  position  publicly,  before  all  the 
evidence  aud  arguments  are  in,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  court  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  subsequently  decide  against  ex- 
tradition on  other  grounds.  By  contrast,  the 
approach  taken  by  the  proposed  chapter 
permits  a  more  Informed  decision  on  extra- 
dition to  be  made  In  a  manner  less  likely  to 
be  offensive  to  the  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ment In  the  case. 

Subsection  (b)  supplements  present  law 
by  expressly  provldltig  that  the  fugitive  be 
Informed  of  his  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  at  the  extradition  hearing.  Indi- 
gent fugitives  will  be  provided  with  counsel 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3401 
relating  to  court-appointed  counsel.  The  pro- 
vision also  requires  that  the  fugitive  be  In- 
formed of  his  right  to  Introduce  evidence  in 
his  own  behalf  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  The  subsection  thereby 
leaves  Intact  the  extensive  case  law  on  tbls 
point.** 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  evidence  In  an 
extradition  hearing.  Paragraph  (1)  Is  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  documentary  evidence  will  be  admis- 
sible on  behalf  of  either  party  In  an  extradi- 
tion hearing. 

Many  treaties  specifically  set  out  the  man- 
ner In  which  extradition  documents  must  be 
authenticated,"  and  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  provides  that  documents  ao 
authenticated  shall  be  admissible.  It  also 
provides  that  documents  authenticated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  United 
States  law  shall  be  deemed  appropriate.  Thus, 
documents  which  comply  with  the  requlre-> 
ments  of  Article  IX  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence  would  be  admissible  In  extradition 
proceedings.  However,  the  provision  does  not 
require  the  exclusion  from  the  hearing  of 
evidence  which  falls  to  satisfy  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  Rather,  the  subsection 
merely  underscores  the  common  sense  prop- 
osition that  evidence  which  satisfies  the  high 
standards  set  out  In  the  Rules,  and  which 
would  be  adntlsslble  In  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings In  this  country,  should  likewise  be 
acceptable  in  extradition  proceedings. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  is 
based  on  IB  U.S.C.  3190  and  provides  that  a 
document  authenticated  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  laws  of  the  foreign  country  re- 
questing extradition  shall  be  admissible  if  It 
is  accompanied  by  an  attestation  to  this 
effect  from  a  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  ap- 
propriate officer  of  the  foreign  state.  The 
phrase  "other  appropriate  officer"  would  In- 
clude an  official  of  the  foreign  counterpart  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment official  likely  to  be  familiar  with 
legal  matters  in  the  foreign  country.  It  fur- 
ther requires  that  the  signature  and  position 
of  the  person  so  attesting  be  certified  by  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  posted  in  the  foreign  country,  or  by  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  foreign 
state  assigned  to  thla  country."  The  provl- 
alon  thus  brings  the  essential  requirements 
of  18  U.S.C.  3190  more  Into  line  with  Rule 
903(3)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  per- 
mits the  court  handling  an  extradition  mat- 
ter to  accept  as  evidence  any  documents 
which  It  is  perstjaded  are  in  fact  authentic, 
regardless  of  compliance  with  either  of  the 
previous  two  provisions.  This  rule  Is  stnUlar 
to  Rule  901(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, and  is  In  accord  with  established  case 
law  permitting  the  authenticity  of  docu- 
ments presented  In  extradition  proceedings 
to  be  established  by  the  testimony  from  ex- 
pert witnesses  or  by  other  evidence." 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  a  certificate  or  affidavit  by  an  approprl- 
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kt«  State  Department  offlclal  as  to  the  exist- 
ence or  interpretation  of  a  treaty  Is  admissi- 
ble as  evidence  of  that  treaty  or  Its  Interpre- 
tation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  extradition 
treaties  require  that  the  requesting  country 
present  such  evidence  of  criminality  as 
irould  Justify  commitment  for  trial  had  the 
crime  or  offense  been  committed  in  the  place 
where  the  fugitive  has  been  found.  Under 
paragraph  (2)  such  a  treaty  provision  may 
be  satisfied  by  evidence  establishing  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted and  that  the  person  sought  com- 
mitted It.  This  Is  the  usual  standard  for 
commitment  for  trial  In  Federal  criminal 
eases.**  This  approach  permits  the  Federal 
oourta  to  apply  the  standard  for  cosunlt- 
ment  with  which  they  are  most  familiar,  and 
establishes  a  single,  uniform  standarr't  by 
which  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  In  extradi- 
tion proceedings  may  be  measured.  It  Is  also 
consistent  with  the  views  expressed  In  sev- 
eral recent  court  decisions  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  dealing  with  the  quantimi  of 
evidence  for  extradition  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  Federal  law." 

Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(d)  carry  forward  the  requirements  of  18 
U.S.C.  3184  that  Instruct  the  court  to  Hnd 
the  fugitive  extraditable  If  the  evidence  pre- 
sented Is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  complaint 
under  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  treaty 
and  also  requires  that  the  court  find  prob- 
able cause  that  the  person  before  it  la  the 
person  sought  In  the  foreign  state,  and  that 
none  of  the  defenses  to  extradition  which 
the  court  Is  empowered  to  consider  are  ap- 
pUcable.  Paragraph  (4)  bars  extrsulltlon  un- 
less the  acts  for  which  the  fugitive's  sur- 
render Is  requested  would  constitute  a  crime 
punishable  under  State  or  Federal  law  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  the  subsection  states 
that  the  llndlngs  required  for  extradition 
may  be  established  by  hearsay  evidence  or 
certified  documents  alone.  This  rule  Is  simi- 
lar to  Rule  5.1  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  which  permits  a  finding  of 
probable  cause  to  conunit  for  trial  to  be 
based  on  hearsay  evidence.  It  is  also  In  ac- 
cord with  recent  court  decisions  which  point 
out  that  the  kind  of  evidence  necessary  for 
extradition  Is  an  Issue  which  should  be  de- 
termined by  uniform  national  law.** 

Subsection  (e)  details  the  procedures  that 
the  court  must  follow  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  fugi- 
tive la  extraditable.  It  must  state.  In  writing. 
Its  findings  and  rationale  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  offenses  for  which  extradition  is 
sought  *>  These  findings  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  together  with  a  transcript 
of  the  hearing.'"  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
fugitive  Is  not  estraditAble,  the  findings  re- 
quired by  the  subsection  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report  rather  than  a  transcript 
of  the  hearing. 

Section  3195 — Appeal: 

i.  Present  Federal  Law: 

Under  present  Federal  law,  there  is  no 
direct  appeal  from  a  Judicial  officer's  finding 
in  an  extradition  hearing."  A  person  found 
extraditable  may  only  seek  collateral  review 
of  the  finding,  usually  through  an  applica- 
tion for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus."  The  for- 
eign government  that  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  hearing  must  Institute  a  new 
request  for  extradition."  The  lack  of  direct 
appeal  in  extradition  matters  adds  undesir- 
able delay,  expense,  and  complication  to  a 
process  which  should  be  simple  and  expedi- 
tious. 

3.  Provisions  of  Section  3196: 

Section  3195  of  the  proposed  chapter  per- 
mlU  either  party  In  an  extradition  case  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  appropriate  United 
States   court   of   appeals   from   a   Judge   or 
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magistrate's  decision.  It  Is  anticipated  thatprlves  any  court  of  Jiu-lsdictlon  to  review  a 
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review  on  appeal  will  be  very  narrow,  and 
that  any  findings  of  fact  by  the  lower  court 
will  be  affirmed  unless  they  are  clearly 
erroneous. 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  that  the  appeal 
shall  be  filed  within  the  time  limits  set  out 
In  Rules  3  and  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Appellate  Procedure,  I.e.,  10  days  for  the 
person  sought  and  30  days  for  the  govern- 
ment. These  are  the  same  deadlines  for  filing 
a  notice  of  appeal  In  criminal  cases,  and 
while  an  extradition  hearing  Is  not  a  trial." 
or  even  strictly  a  criminal  proceeding."'  these 
deadlines  adequately  balance  the  competing 
Interesu  of  fairness  and  expedition.  It  is 
anticipated  that  other  aspects  of  the  appeal 
process  (such  as  the  preparation  and  sub- 
mission of  the  record,  briefing,  argument, 
and  decision)  will  be  governed  by  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure. 

If  the  fugitive  has  been  found  extradiu- 
ble.  subsection  (a)  requires  that  surrender 
to  the  foreign  government  be  stayed  pending 
determination  of  the  appeal  by  the  court  of 
appeals.'*  This  provision  prevents  the  govern- 
ment from  mooting  the  appeal  by  spiriting 
the  petitioner  out  of  the  country  while  the 
matter  Is  sub  Judlce.  The  provision  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  status  quo  with  re- 
spect to  the  fugitive's  custody  pending  ap- 
peal. It  is  anticipated  that  the  district  court 
will  not  ordinarily  stay  or  delay  any  other 
element  of  the  extradition  process,  such  as 
the  certification  of  Its  findings  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  section  3194(e). 

Subsection  (b>  provides  that  a  person 
found  extraditable  must  remain  in  official 
detention  pending  the  appeal  unless  the 
court  of  appeals  finds  that  special  circum- 
stances require  release.  This  Is  a  slight  ame- 
lioration of  present  law.  which  does  not  per- 
mit the  lease  of  a  fugitive  on  ball  after  he 
has  been  found  extraditable."  The  change 
Is  desirable  because  the  same  kind  of  press- 
ing, unusual  situation  which  might  require 
that  the  person  sought  be  released  from 
custody  on  ball  pending  the  extradition 
hearing"  could  conceivably  arise  after  the 
extradition  hearing.  However,  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  this  authority  to  release  a  fugi- 
tive on  ball  will  be  utilized  even  more  spar- 
ingly than  the  power  to  grant  ball  before 
the  exradltlon  hearing,  and  only  after  the 
most  thorough  and  searching  examination  of 
the  claimed  need  for  release.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  couru  of  appeal  will  keep  In  mind 
that  "no  amount  of  money  could  answer 
the  damage  that  would  be  sustained  by  the 
United  SUtes  If  [the  fugitive]  were  to  be 
released  on  bond,  flee  the  Jurisdiction,  and 
be  unavailable   to  surrender  .  .  ."." 

If  the  person  was  found  not  extraditable, 
subsection  (b)(2)  permits  the  district  court 
to  order  that  the  person  be  released  pend- 
ing an  appeal  by  the  government.  Release 
may  not  be  ordered  If  the  government  satis- 
fies the  district  court  that  the  appellee  Is 
likely  to  flee  before  the  appeal  is  decided,  or 
endanger  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
or  the  community. 

A  major  purpose  of  section  3196  Is  to 
simplify,  and  thereby  expedite,  the  extradi- 
tion process  by  providing  for  a  direct  apoeal 
from  a  contested  decision  on  extradition. 
The  direct  appeal  provided  by  this  section 
largely  eliminates  the  present  need  for 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  In  order  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  review  of  the  initial  finding 
that  a  person  is  extraditable.  This  purpose 
would  be  frustrated  if  a  fugitive  bent  on 
dilatory  tactics  were  permitted  to  pursue 
an  appeal  under  this  section,  a  petition  for 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  then 
begin  one  or  more  rounds  of  habeas  corpus 
proceedings.  Such  a  course  of  action  would 
lengthen  the  extradition  process  rather  than 
shorten   it.   Therefore,   subsection    (c)    de- 


flndlng  that  a  fugitive  Is  extraditable  under 
this  chapter  unless  the  fugitive  has  ex- 
hausted the  appellate  remedies  available  to 
him  by  right  In  this  section.  It  also  fore- 
closes an  appeal,  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus, 
or  declaratory  Judgment  action  If  the  valid- 
ity of  the  fugitive's  commitment  for  extra- 
dition has  been  ruled  upon  In  prior  proceed- 
ings, unless  grounds  are  offered  which  could 
not  have  been  presented  previously. 

The  resolution  of  challenges  to  Judicial 
action  In  International  extradition  cases 
must  be  especially  prompt  for  several  rea- 
sons. Extradition  cases  are  quaslcrlminal  in 
nature.  Moreover,  In  such  cases  our  govern- 
ment's timely  and  ungrudging  execution  of 
Its  solemn  treaty  obligations  to  a  friendly 
nation  Is  in  question."  Therefore,  this  section 
requires  that  courts  of  appeal  decide  cases 
arising  under  this  chapter  expeditiously. 

Section  3196 — Surrender  of  a  Person  to  a 
Foreign  State : 

1.  Present  Federal  Law: 

Under  18  U.S.C.  3186,  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  order  that  any  person  found  extra- 
dlUble  by  a  court  under  18  U.S.C.  3184  be 
delivered  to  an  authorized  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment seeking  extradition.  Although  it  la 
generally  agreed  that  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion In  this  matter  Is  discretionary."  present 
law  provides  no  indication  of  the  parameters 
of  the  Secretary's  discretion. 

IB  US.C.  3188  states  that  if  a  fugitive 
found  extraditable  under  18  UB.C.  3184  Is 
not  removed  from  the  United  States  within 
"two  calendar  months"  of  the  court's  com- 
mitment order,  he  may  be  released  from  cus- 
tody unless  there  Is  "sufficient  cause"  why 
release  should  not  be  ordered.'^  The  coxirts 
have  held  that  if  the  fugitive  Institutes  liti- 
gation challenging  his  extradition,  the  two- 
month  period  commences  when  the  claims 
are  finally  adjudicated  rather  than  wihen  the 
commitment  order  was  Issued." 

2.  Provisions  of  Section  3196: 

Subsection  (a)  carries  forward  the  essence 
of  18  U.S.C.  3186  by  providing  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  make  the  final  decision 
as  to  extradlUon.  The  subsection  requires 
that  the  Secretary's  decision  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  chapter  and  the  applicable 
treaty,  and  lists  the  actions  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  take. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  simply  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  order  the  surrender  of  a  person  the 
court  has  found  to  be  extraditable  to  a  duly 
appointed  agent  of  the  foreign  state. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
condition  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  upon 
the  acceptance  by  the  foreign  state  of  restric- 
tions or  conditions  he  considers  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  Justice  or  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  treaty.  This  provision  under- 
scores tile  Department  of  State's  authority  to 
Impose  such  restrictions  where  humanitarian 
concerns  "■'  or  questions  concerning  trial  pro- 
cedures In  the  requesting  state  exist  '^  It 
would  also  permit  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions expressly  contemplated  In  the  provi- 
sions of  some  newer  treaties."" 

As  noted,  most  extradition  treaties  pre- 
clude extradition  for  an  offense  of  a  politi- 
cal character,  and  many  treaties  also  bar  ex- 
tradition where  the  request  Is  motivated  by 
political  considerations.  Subsection  (a)(3) 
specifies  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
deny  extradition  where  he  concludes  that 
a  treaty  clause  of  this  kind  Is  applicable. 
The  subsection  Is  designed  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  same  broad  discretion  In 
addressing  this  Issue  which  he  possesses  in 
determining  whether  to  extend  political 
asylum  to  refugees.  The  Secretary's  decision 
In  this  matter,  which  frequently  Involves  a 
question  of  foreign  policy.  Is  discretionary 
and  will  not  be  reviewable  by  the  courts. 

The  subsection  also  provides  that  any  evi- 
dence or  arguments  the  fugitive  wishes  to 
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present  shall  be  In  wrlttlng.  The  Secretary 
13  not  obliged  to  provide  a  formal  hearing 
for  a  fugitive  who  claims  the  benefit  of  the 
"political  offense"  exception.''  but  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Secretary  will  utilize  the 
re3ources  of  the  State  Department  for  gath- 
ering evidence  and  assessing  the  fugitive's 
claim. 

Subsection  (a)  expressly  authorizes  sur- 
render of  United  States  nationals  unless  sur- 
render is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  applica- 
ble treaty."'  This  subsection  Is  necessary  in 
light  of  Valentine  ••  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  language  contained  In  many 
of  the  older  extradition  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  does  not  permit  the 
surrender  of  United  States  citizens  absent 
explicit  statutory  authority  for  such  sur- 
render. The  result  of  the  Neidecker  decision 
has  been  to  effectively  Immunize  United 
States  citizens  from  extradition  In  many 
cases — a  result  never  intended  by  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  treaties  Involved.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  treat  Its  citi- 
zens and  aliens  within  Its  borders  equally  In 
extradition  matters,'^  and  this  subsection 
permits  that  policy  to  operate  effectively. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  notify  all  Interested  parties  of 
his  decision  on  extradition. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  provides  that  the  fugi- 
tive shall  be  released  from  custody  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  order,  or  declines 
to  order,  the  person's  surrender  within  forty- 
five  days  after  receiving  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings from  the  court.  Of  course.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  decides  within  forty-five 
days  to  refuse  to  order  extradition,  the  au- 
thority for  holding  the  person  sought  In  cus- 
tody under  section  3214(e)(1)  Immediately 
expires,  and  the  person  should  be  released 
from  detention  at  once. 

Subsection  (c)  (2)  is  based  on  the  provi- 
sions of  18  U.S.C.  3188,  and  provides  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  has  ordered  a 
person  extradited,  the  foreign  country  in- 
volved must  take  custody  of  the  person  and 
remove  him  from  the  United  States  within 
30  days.  This  30-day  time  period  does  not 
begin  until  all  litigation  challenging  extra- 
dition has  been  completed.  The  subsection 
expressly  excludes  from  consideration  the 
time  during  which  surrender  has  been  stayed 
pending  litigation. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  a  person  found 
extraditable  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
reasonable  notice  that  he  will  seek  release 
because  of  expiration  of  a  time  limitation  set 
forth  In  subsection  (c)(1)  or  (c)(2).  and 
forbids  release  If  good  cause  is  shown  for 
the  delay  in  effecting  surrender. 

Section  3197 — Receipt  of  a  Person  Prom  a 
Foreign  State : 

1 .  Present  Federal  Law : 

18  U.8.C.  3192  authorizes  the  President  to 
"take  all  necessary  measures  for  the  trans- 
portation and  safekeeping"  of  a  person  ex- 
tradited to  the  United  States  from  a  foreign 
country.  At  one  time  the  President  relied 
upon  this  statute  to  Issue  a  warrant  desig- 
nating an  agent  to  receive  custody  of  a  fuel- 
tlve  from  a  foreign  government.  18  U.S.C. 
3193  authorizes  such  an  agent  to  convey  the 
fugitive  directly  to  the  place  of  trial,  and 
grants  to  the  agent  "all  the  powers  of  a 
Marshal  of  the  United  States,  in  the  several 
Federal  districts  through  which  it  mav  »^- 
necessary  for  him  to  pass  with  [the]  pris- 
oner .  .  .".  The  authority  to  issue  warrants 
and  appoint  agents  under  these  sections  has 
now  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
State."  However,  the  Department  of  State 
wishes  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  authority  to  appoint  agents  and  Is- 
sue warrants  in  these  matters. 

2.  Provisions  of  Section  3197: 

Section  3217  of  the  proposed  subchapter 
carries  forward  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C. 


3192  and  3193,  with  minor  modification!  re- 
flecting present  United  States  practice. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  designate  an  agent  to  receive 
custody  of  a  fugitive  surrendered  by  a  for- 
eign government,  and  permits  the  agent  to 
convey  the  fugitive  to  the  place  of  trial  In 
the  United  States.  The  final  sentence  of  the 
subsection  permits  the  extradited  fugitive  to 
be  taken  directly  to  the  Federal  district  or 
State  Jurisdiction  In  which  charges  are  out- 
standing, without  removal  proceedings  under 
Rule  40  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  or  interstate  rendition  proceedings. 

Section  3217(b)  Is  new,  and  Is  designed  to 
Implement  provisions  found  In  some  of  the 
most  recent  United  States  extradition  trea- 
ties. The  laws  In  many  foreign  countries 
require  that  extradition  be  postponed  until 
the  person  has  satisfied  any  outstanding 
criminal  charges  In  that  country  ."■-'  Fre- 
quently, a  person  sought  by  the  United 
States  has  already  been  tried  and  convicted 
of  other  charges  in  the  requested  country 
and  has  a  sentence  to  serve  there.  If  the 
sentence  abroad  is  a  long  one,  the  postpone- 
ment of  surrender  could  compromise  the 
possibility  of  a  speedy  and  fair  trial  In  this 
country."  Some  extradition  treaties  contain 
provisions  which  deal  with  this  problem  by 
permitting  "temporary  extradition".  Under 
these  treaty  provisions,  a  fugitive  convicted 
abroad  would  be  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  solely  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and 
sentencing  here,  then  returned  to  the  foreign 
country  Involved  to  finish  the  sentence  pre- 
viously Imposed  there."  This  process  bal- 
ances our  government's  Interest  in  adjudi- 
cating the  charges  while  the  evidence  Is 
fresh  with  the  foreign  country's  desire  to 
fully  enforce  Its  laws.  It  also  works  to  a 
fugitive's  benefit  by  enabling  him  to  answer 
the  charges  in  this  country  while  evidence 
for  his  defense  is  still  available,  and  by  cre- 
ating the  possibility  that  the  sentence  Im- 
posed upon  conviction  In  this  country  could 
run  concurrently  with  that  the  fugitive  must 
serve  abroad. 

Section  3197(b)  provides  Implementing 
legislation  for  treaty  provisions  of  this  type. 
It  provides  that  when  a  foreign  state  has 
delivered  a  person  to  the  United  States  on 
the  condition  that  the  person  be  returned 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  criminal  trial  or 
sentencing,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  keep 
the  person  In  custody  until  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  concluded,  and  thereafter  sur- 
render the  nerson  to  a  duly  appointed  agent, 
of  the  foreign  country.  It  also  provides  that 
the  return  to  the  foreign  state  of  the  per- 
son Is  not  sublect  to  the  requirements  of 
the  subchanter,  such  as  an  extradition  hear- 
ing or  an  order  of  surrender  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Section  3198 — General  Provisions  for  Chap- 
ter 210: 

1 .  In  General : 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  and 
peneral  provisions  applicable  to  the  extra- 
dition chapter. 

2.  Present  Federal  Law: 

18  use.  3198  requires  that  the  foreign 
eovernment  which  soueht  extradition  oav 
all  costs  and  fees  resultlnc;  from  the  rsauest. 
The  costs  resulting  from  extradition  re- 
quests here  frequentlv  are  so  small  triat  It 
Is  uneconomical — and  dIplomatlcaUv  em- 
barrasslnt; — to  attempt  to  enforce  this 
statute.  Moreover,  many  of  the  extradition 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  contain  provisions  which  modify  this 
statutory  rule."  Also,  the  United  States  has 
entered  into  Informal  arrangements  with 
some  countries  whereby  each  counrv  bears 
most  of  the  cost  of  the  other's  extradition 
re^uest.  In  short,  the  present  statute  does 
not  adequately  reflect  government  policy  In 
extradition  matters. 


Present  statutory  law  offers  no  guidatico 
as  to  who  must  pay  the  costs  asioc'ated 
with  United  States  requests  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  The 
Department  of  State  requests  extradition  on 
behalf  of  either  the  SUte  within  the  United 
States  In  which  the  fugitive  Is  charged,  or. 
if  Federal  charges  are  Involved,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  long- 
standing policy  of  the  Department  of  State 
has  been  that  the  State  Jurisdiction  which 
sought  the  fugitive's  return  must  pay  any 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
extradition  request,  and  the  Department  of 
Justlca  must  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  extradition  of  a  fugitive  Fed- 
eral offender. 

2.  Provisions  of  Section  3198: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  3198  sets  forth 
definitions  for  the  terms  "court",  "foreign 
state",  "treaty",  and  "warrant". 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  in  general  a  for* 
elgn  state  which  has  requested  the  extradi- 
tion of  a  fugitive  located  in  the  United 
States  must  bear  all  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred In  connection  with  that  request.  Since 
many  of  the  extradition  treaties  contain  pro- 
visions specifically  dealing  with  costs  in  ex- 
tradition matters,  the  subsection  author- 
l2es  the  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  that  thia 
matter  be  handled  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  the  applicable  treaty  or  agreement.  Sub- 
section (b)  also  requires  that  all  costs  and 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
execution  of  a  request  by  a  State  of  the 
United  States  for  the  return  of  a  fugitive 
located  in  another  country  must  be  paid  by 
that  State.  When  the  request  for  extradition 
is  made  to  secure  the  return  of  a  fugitive 
wanted  for  a  Federal  offense,  the  expenses 
must  be  borne  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
anticipated  that  when  the  fugitive  involved 
is  sought  for  both  Federal  and  State  offenses, 
the  costs  incurred  abroad  will  be  allocated 
accordingly. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Other  Federal  statutes  on  extradition, 
which  Include  IB  U.S.C.  751.  752,  and  1602. 
are  not  affected  by  this  legislation. 

-Moreover,  18  U.S.C.  3188  requires  that  a 
court  find  that  the  jierson  sought  is  extra- 
ditable before  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
order  surrender  to  the  foreign  state. 

'  Valentine  v.  U.S.  ex  rel.  Neidecker.  299 
U.S.  5  (1936):  Argento  v.  Horn,  241,  F.2d  258, 
25a  (6th  Clr.  1957),  cert,  denied  355  U.S.  818 
(1967);  Ivancevic  v.  Arfuitortc.  211  F.2d  566, 
666  (9th  Clr.  1954),  cert,  denied.  348  U.S.  818 
(1954):  Evans,  Legal  Basts  for  Extradition  in 
the  United  States.  16  New  York  Law  Forum 
525.  529-530  (1980):  6  Whlteman.  Digest  of 
International  Law  727  ( 1968) . 

*  See  e.g..  Art.  14.  Amending  Protocol  to  the 
1961  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
done  at  Geneva.  March  24,  1972,  26  U.S.T. 
1439.  T.I.A.S.  8118  (entered  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  August  8.  1975):  Art.  8.  Con- 
vention on  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizures 
of  Aircraft:  done  at  The  Hague.  December  16. 
1970.  22  VS.T.  1641.  T.I.A5.  7192  (entered 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  October  14, 
1971):  Art.  8.  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punlshpient  of  Crimes  Against  Interna- 
tionally Protected  Persons.  Including  Diplo- 
matic Agents,  done  at  New  York.  December 
14,  1973.  28  U.S.T.  1975.  T.I.A  S.  8532  (entered 
into  force  for  the  United  States  February  20. 
1977). 

^See.  e.g..  Holmes  v.  Laird.  459  F.2d  1211. 
148  US.  App.  D.C.  187  (DC.  Clr.  1972),  cert, 
denied.  409  U.S.  869  (1972);  Williams  v.  Rog- 
ers. 449  P.2d  513  {8th  Clr.  1971),  cert,  denied. 
405  US,  926  (1972). 

"See.  e.g.,  Kalatijis  v.  Rosenberg.  305  F.2d 
249  (9th  Clr.  1962). 

'  6  Whlteman.  supra  note  3.  at  935. 

"  United  States  ex  rel.  Caputo  v.  Kelley.  92 
P.  2d  603  (2nd  Clr.  1937).  eerf.  denied,  303 
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vs.  636  (1938);  Ornelas  v.  Ruiz.  161  U.S.  602 
(1886);  CastTO  v.  DeVrierte,  la  Fed.  360  (S.D. 
N.Y.  1883).  See.  genenlly,  6  Whlteman.  supra 
note  3.  at  935;  Note.  United  States  Extradi- 
tion Proceedings,  16  New  York  L»w  Forum 
430.433  (1980). 

» 1  Moore,  A  Treatise  on  Extradition  and 
Interstate  Rendition. 410-415.  (1891). 

■"See.  e.g..  Schoenbrun  v.  Drieband,  368  F. 
Supp.  333  (E.D.  N.Y.  1967) . 

"  Bee.  e.g..  United  States  ex  rel.  Caputo  v. 
Kelley,  supra  note  8. 

"In  re  David,  395  F.  Supp.  803,  807  (BJ3. 
m.  1975);  United  States  ex  rel.  Petrushan- 
sky  V.  Marasco.  215  F.  Supp.  963.  967  (E.D. 
N.Y.  1963)  aff'd  325  F.  2d  663  (3nd  Clr.  1963) . 
cert,  denied,  376  n.S.  953  ( 1964) . 

"For  example,  many  Federal.  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  rely  on  the 
FBI's  National  Crime  Information  Center — 
"NCIC" — In  determining  whether  an  Individ- 
ual is  wanted  for  arrest  In  another  jurisdic- 
tion. Since  no  complaint  for  extradition  can 
be  filed  against  a  fugitive  whose  location  Is 
unknown,  there  can  be  no  Federal  arrest 
warrant  Issued,  and  no  information  on  the 
person  will  appear  in  NCIC.  Thus,  law  en- 
forcement officers  may  have  no  way  to  learn 
that  a  particular  person  la  an  International 
fugitive  sought  for  extradition. 

>«In  Wright  v.  Henkel,  190  n.S.  40  (1903). 
the  Supreme  Court  reviewed  former  section 
696  of  title  18  (now  18  U.S.C.  3141)  in  con- 
Junction  with  former  section  591  (now  18 
U.S.C.  3041).  and  concluded  that  there  was 
no  statute  providing  for  admission  to  bail 
In  cases  of  foreign  extradition.  The  Ball  Re- 
form Act  (which  amended  Sections  3041. 
3141-3143.  and  3568,  and  enacted  18  U.S.C. 
3147-3153)  did  not  alter  this  result.  The  Act 
liberalized  access  to  ball  in  those  cases  to 
which  the  ball  statutes  apply,  but  did  not 
broaden  the  availability  of  bail  generally. 
Both  the  previous  sections  of  the  law  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  apply  only 
to  "person (s)  charged  with  an  offense." 
.  and  the  term  "offense"  Is  expressly  defined  in 
18  U.S.C.  3156  as  "any  federal  criminal  offense 
which  is  In  violation  of  any  act  of  Congress 
and  is  triable  by  a  court  established  by  act 
of  Congress  .  .  .".  Since  fugitives  facing  ex- 
tradition to  a  foreign  country  are  not  ac- 
cused of  any  federal  criminal  offense,  and 
will  not  be  tried  in  any  Federal  court,  the 
ball  statute's  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
them.  Cf.  Kelley  v.  Springette,  527  F.2d  1090. 
1093  (9th  Clr.  1975);  Beaulieu  v.  Comm'r  of 
Massachusetts,  382  F.2d  290  (1st  Clr.  1967). 

'-■United  States  v.  Williams.  611  F.2d  914 
( 1st  Clr.  1979) ;  Beaulieu  v.  Hartigan.  554  P  2d 
1  (1st  Clr.  1977);  Wright  v.  Henkel,  supra 
note  14. 

"Hu  Yan-Leung  v.  Soscia.  —  F.2d  — ,  No. 
80-2356  (3d  Clr.  May  36.  1981) . 

'■See.  In  re  Chan  Kam-Shu,  477  F.3d  333 
(6th  Clr.  1973).  cert,  denied.  414  U.S.  847 
(1973);  Vardy  v.  United  States.  629  F2d  404 
(5th  Clr.  1976),  rehearing  denied.  533  F.2d 
310  (6th  Clr.  1976);  In  re  David.  390  P.  Supp. 
531  and  395  P.  Supp.  903  (E.D.  III.  1975). 

"Provisional  arrest  Is  a  well-recognized 
aspect  of  International  extradition  proce- 
dure, and  Is  specifically  provided  for  in  most 
of  the  extradition  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party.  See,  e.g.  Art.  11,  Ex- 
tradition Treaty.  United  States-Canada, 
signed  Dec.  31.  1971.  27  VS.T.  983.  TJ.A.S. 
8237  (entered  into  force  March  27,  1976).  See 
generally.  Reuschlein.  Provisional  Arrest  and 
Detention  in  International  Extradition,  23 
Georgetown  Law  Journal  37  (1934);  Note.  16 
New  York  Law  Forum  420,  429-430  (1970) . 

'•  E.g..  contains  an  indication  that  the  fugi- 
tive is  likely  to  flee  the  Jurisdiction  and  be 
unavailable  by  the  time  the  extradition 
documents  arrive. 

"See,  6  Whlteman.  supra  note  3.  at  931; 
Whitely  V.  Warden.  Wyoming  State  Peniten- 


tiary. 401  U.S.  560,  668  (1970);  United  States 
V.  McCray,  468  P.  2d  848  (6th  Clr.  1967). 

"  See.  e.g.  Caligerone  v.  Grant,  629  P.  3d 
730  (2d  ar.  1980). 

""Court"  Is  defined  In  section  3198(a)  (1) 
to  mean  a  United  States  district  court  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  132.  or  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  a  United 
States  magistrate  authorized  to  conduct  an 
extradition  proceeding. 

"  Thus,  the  section  eliminates  the  arbi- 
trary rule  created  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Pettit  V.  WaUhe.  194  U.S.  205  ( 1904) .  See  note 
40.  infra,  and  accompanying  text.  This  rule 
is  unnecessary  In  light  of  proposed  section 
3194(c)(3). 

'*  See  notes  16  and  16.  supra. 

'-^/n  re  Mitchell.  171  Fed.  289.  293  (S.D. 
N.Y.  1909). 

»See.  e.g..  In  re  Kaplan,  Civ.  No.  79-3319 
R*'  (CD.  Cal.  July  39.  1979) . 

>'  Sec.  e.g..  In  re  Itoka,  Misc.  No.  79-1536-M 
(D.  N.M.  Dec.  17.  1979). 

=•  Sec.  In  re  Chan  Kam-Shu.  477  P.  3d  333. 
339-340  (6th  Clr.  1973)  cert,  denied.  414  U.S. 
847  (1973). 

»  United  States  y.  Clarke,  470  F.  Supp.  979 
(D.Vermont  1979). 

="E.g..  Art.  13(3).  Extradition  Treaty.  Unit- 
ed States-Norway,  signed  June  9,  1977,  — 
U.S.T.  — ,  T.I. AS.  9679  (entered  Into  force 
March  6.  1980). 

^'It  is  anticipated  that  in  most  cases  the 
Attorney  General  will  act  through  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the 
fugitive  Is  located.  If  the  foreign  government 
involved  feels  the  need  to  participate  In 
the  Judicial  proceedings.  It  can  retain  coun- 
sel and  seek  to  enter  the  case  as  amicus 
curiae. 

^Valentine  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Nei- 
decker.  supra  note  3,  at  6,  8;  United  States  v. 
Rauscher.  119  US.  407,  414   (1886). 

^  See  e.g..  Art.  10.  Extradition  Treaty,  Unit- 
ed States-Japan,  signed  March  3.  1978.  — 
U.S.T.  — .  T.I.A.S.  9635  (entered  into  force 
March  25.  1980) ;  Art.  18.  Extradition  Treaty. 
United  States-Mexico,  signed  May  4,  1978.  — 
US.T.  — .  T.I.A.S.  9656  (entered  Into  force 
January  24.  1980) . 

« See  18  use.  4107-4108. 

"For  example,  a  fugitive  might  wish  to 
waive  extradition  on  only  one  of  many  out- 
standing charges  against  him  In  the  request- 
ing state.  Under  these  circumstances,  that 
foreign  state  might  conceivably  prefer  to 
have  extradltabillty  determined  as  to  all  of 
the  charges. 

'■For  example,  many  extradition  treaties 
permit  the  requested  state  to  postpone  extra- 
dition until  the  person  sought  has  been  tried 
and  punished  for  criminal  charges  outstand- 
ing In  that  state.  A  person  facing  criminal 
charges  or  imprisonment  in  this  country 
might  well  attempt  to  expedite  his  extradi- 
tion to  a  foreign  country  where  less  serious 
charges  are  pending,  in  order  to  avoid  prose- 
cution or  punishment  here.  In  such  circum- 
stances. It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  permit  expedited  surrender, 
at  least  not  until  the  charges  in  this  country 
have  been  resolved  or  the  sentence  served. 

"Shearer,  Extradition  in  International 
Law,  137-141  (1971);  6  Whlteman.  supra  note 
3,  at  773-779;  Freeman  v.  United  States.  437 
P.  Supp.  1352.  1263  (N.D.  Ga.  1977). 

"See.  e.g..  Art.  2(1).  Extradition  Treaty. 
United  States-Japan,  signed  March  3.  1978, 
—U.S.T.  — ,  T.I.A.S.  9625  (entered  Into  force 
March  25,  1980). 

="CuenzeIIa  v.  Keliilaa,  638  F.  2d  106  (9th 
Clr.  1981);  Brauch  v.  Raiche,  618  F.  2d  843 
(1st  Clr.  1980);  (&Iarch  5.  1980);  Freedman  v. 
United  States,  supra  note  37,  at  1352.  1263. 

-Pettit  V.  Walshe,  supra  note  23;  see  e.g., 
U.S.  ex  rel.  LoPizzo  v.  Mathews,  36  P.2d  565 
(3d  Clr.  1929);  U.S.  ex  rel.  Rauch  v.  Stock- 
inger.  170  P.  Supp.  606  (E.D.  N.Y.  1969) ,  aff'd 


263  P.2d  681  (2d  Clr.  1969),  cerf.  denied,  371 
U.S.  913  (1969);  O'Brien  v.  Rozmann,  66» 
F.3d  780  (6th  Clr.  1977) . 

"Greci  v.  Birkness,  637  P.3d  966.  968,  at 
note  3  (Ist  Clr.  1976;  Application  of  D-Amico, 
185  F.  Supp.  925,  930,  at  note  6  (S.D.N.Y. 
1960),  appeal  dismissed,  286  F.2d  320  (3d 
Clr.  1060),  cerf.  denied,  366  U.S.  963  (1962). 

"  6  Whlteman.  supra  note  3. 

"Greci  v.  Birkness,  supra  note  41;  Sin- 
dona  V.  Grant,  461  F.  Supp.  199  (S.D.N.Y 
1978);  Brauch  v.  Raiche,  supra  note  39. 

"Sayne  v.  Shipley,  418  F.3d  679.  685  (6th 
Clr.  1969),  cert,  denied.  390  U.S.  903  (1970) 

"  Rule  1101.  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  Indicated  that 
requiring  the  foreign  state  to  produce  live 
witnesses  In  extradition  hearings  would  tend 
to  "defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  treaty  " 
Bingham  v.  Bradley,  241  VS.  611.  617  (1916); 
see  also.  Collins  v.  Loisel,  359  U.S.  309.  317 
(1932);  Sayne  v.  Shipley,  supra  note  44;  In 
re  David,  supra  note  12;  O'Brien  v.  Rozmann 
supra,  note  40. 

♦'  United  States  v.  Galanis.  429  P.2d  1315 
1335-1229  (D.  Conn.  1977).  reVd  on  other 
grounds.  568  P.2d  234,  240  (2d  Clr.  1977); 
Shapiro  v.  Ferrandina.  478  F.2d  894.  903  (2d 
Clr.  1973);  In  re  Edmonson,  et  al  362  F 
Eupp.  33.  34  (D.  Minn.  1978). 

"Frequently,  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic officer  who  must  sign  the  certificate 
are  not  lawyers,  and  It  U  difficult  for  them  to 
know  whether  the  documents  presented  to 
them  are  In  fact  acceptable  "for  similar  pur- 
poses" in  the  courts  of  the  requesting  state. 

"freedman  v.  United  States,  supra  note 
37;  U.S.  ex  rel.  Petrushansky  v.  Marasco 
supra  note  13. 

"Coppelman.  Extradition  and  Rendition- 
History -Law -Recommendations.  14  Boston 
L.R.  691.  614  (1934). 

"  18  U.S.C.  3191  provides  for  compulsory 
process  to  secure  the  attendance  at  extra- 
dition hearings  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
indigent  fugitives.  However,  the  statute  ap- 
plies only  to  witnesses  who  are  resident  In 
the  United  States.  Merino  v.  United  States 
Marshal,  336  P.3d  6,  11  (9th  Clr.  1964)  cert 
denied.  377  U.S.  997  (1964). 

"itfatter  of  Sindona,  450  P.  Supp  673 
(S.D.N.Y.  1978) ;  Shapiro  v.  Ferrandina,  supra 
note  47;  Freedman  v.  United  States  supra 
note  37;  Sayne  v.  Shipley,  supra  note  44; 
Urst  National  City  Bank  v.  Aristequieta  387 
P.3d  219,  326  (3d  Clr.  1960);  Desmond  v. 
Eggers.  18  P.2d  603,  606-506  (9th  Clr.  1937); 
Collins  V.  Loisel.  supra  note  46;  Charlton  v 
Kelley.  229  U.S.  447,  458  (1913). 

"See.  generally,  6  Whlteman.  supra  note 
3.  at  859-865;  Note.  Statute  of  Limitations  in 
International  Extradition,  48  Yale  LJ  701 
(1939). 

"See.  e.g.  Galanis  v.  Pallanck,  568  P2d 
234  (2d  Clr.  1978).  ^  '  ■>» 

"  In  re  Ezeta  et  al.,  62  Fed.  972  (N  D  Cal 
1894).  Basically,  a  political  offense  U  one 
"committed  In  the  course  of  furthering  cMl 
war,  Insurrection  or  political  commotion." 
Id.;  Karadzole  v.  Artukovic,  343  P.2d  198  (9th 
Clr.  1967),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  344  US 
393  (19S7);  United  States  ex  rel.  Karadzole 
V.  Artukovic.  170  F.  Supp.  383  (S.D.  Cal. 
1969);  Ramos  v.  Diaz,  179  F.  Supp.  459  (SD 
Fla.  1969). 

"  In  re  Lincoln.  328  Fed.  70  (E.DJI.Y. 
1916).  aff'd  per  curiam.  241  U.S.  661  (1917); 
In  re  Gonzalez.  217  F.2d  717.  733  (S.D.N.Y. 
1963);  Garcia-Ouillerin  v.  United  States. 
460  F.3d  1193  (6th  Clr.  1971);  In  re  LocatelU. 
468  F.  Supp.  568.  575  (S.D.N.Y.  1979);  Sin- 
dona V.  Grant,  supra  note  43. 

"Zyad  Abu  Eair  v.  Wilkes,  641  F.3d  604 
(7th  Clr.  1981). 

"See.  e.g..  Art.  5(1).  Extradition  Treaty, 
United  States-Mexico,  signed  May  4,  1978,  — 
U.S.T.  — .  T.I.A.S.  9666  (entered  Into  force 
January  26. 1980) . 
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••  See  note  66.  supra. 

—  htyj.  Contemporary  International  Law: 
A  Concise  introduction,  190  (1979).  The 
courts  In  various  countries  differ  widely  on 
what  kinds  of  offenses  are  covered  by  the 
term,  and  legal  scholars  here  and  abroad 
have  proposed  a  host  of  different— and  fre- 
quenUy  contradictory— propoeaU  on  the 
topic.  See.  generally,  Carbonneau,  The  Po- 
litical Offense  Exception  to  Extradition  and 
Transnational  TerrorUts;  Old  Doctrine  Re- 
formulated and  New  Norms  Created,  I  A8IL8 
International  Law  Journal  1  (19T7). 

"For  Instance,  In  In  re  McMullen.  No.  3- 
78-1099Ma  (N.D.  Cal.  May  11,  1979) .  a  federal 
magtsuate  In  San  Francisco  barred  the  ex- 
tradition to  England  of  an  admitted  IRA 
bomber,  holding  that  the  fuglUve's  action 
(blowing  up  an  army  barracks  In  England) 
was  an  offense  of  a  political  character.  This 
decision  was  a  considerable  setback  for 
United  States  efforts  to  control  International 
terrorism,  and  could  make  the  United  States 
a  more  attractive  refuge  for  members  of  the 
IRA,  the  PLO,  the  Baader-Melnhof  gang,  the 
Italian  Red  Brigade,  and  other  terrorists. 

•'See  supra  note,  62,  and  accompanying 
text. 

"See,  e.g.,  Art.  10(6).  Extradition  Treaty, 
United  States-Mexico,  signed  May  4,  1978, — 
U.S.T. — .  T.I.A.S.  9656  (entered  into  force 
January  36.  1980).  The  United  SUtes  will 
also  be  a  party  to  the  Convention  Abolishing 
the  Requirement  of  Legalization  for  Foreign 
Public  Documents,  done  at  The  Hague,  Octo- 
ber 36,  1960,  527  U.N.T5.  189  (ratified  by 
the  Senate  Nov.  38,  1979).  This  Convention 
win  eliminate  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
authentication  requirement  with  respect  to 
extradition  documents  submitted  by  one 
signatory  country  to  another. 

"It  Is  anticipated  that  in  most  cases  the 
foreign  state's  diplomatic  or  consular  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  United  States  will 
make  the  certification  required  by  the  sec- 
tion, thereby  relieving  Uj3.  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  abroad  of  this  chore. 

•*See,  generally.  United  States  v.  Galanis, 
tupra  note  64. 

••See  Rule  6.1,  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

■'  Greet  V.  Birkness,  supra  note  43;  Brauch 
v.  Jtoich^,  supra  note  39. 

•*  US.  ex  rel.  Sakaguchi  v.  Kaulukukui,  520 
FJd  726.  728  (9th  Clr.  1975);  Shapiro  v. 
Ferrandina.  supra  note  47. 

"•This  requirement  Is  consistent  with  the 
practice  followed  by  the  courts  today.  See 
Kaplan  v.  Vokes.  —  F2<X  —.  No.  79-2662 
(9th  Ctr.  July  6,  1981);  Shapiro  v.  Ferran- 
dina. supra  note  47. 

"Present   law    (18  U.S.C.  3184)    only  re- 
quires that  the  court  send  the  Secretary  a 
transcript   of   the   testimony   taken   at   the 
hearing.  By  providing  the  executive  branch 
with  a  fuller  record  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Secretary  of  State   will   be  more   fully  In- 
formed in  making  his  decision  on  extradition. 
"  Collins  V.  Loisel,  supra  note  46. 
'"  See.  e.g.,  Sindona  v.  Grant,  supra  note  43. 
"  Hooker  v.  Klein.  673  FJd  1360  (9th  Clr. 
1978). 

"Glucksman  v.  Henkel.  321  U.S.  608.  612 
(1911). 

"  United  States  ex  rel.  Oppenheim  v. 
Hecht.  16  F.2d  965,  966  (2nd  Clr.  1927); 
United  States  ex  rel.  Klein  v.  Mulligan,  1  F. 
Supp.  636.  636  (SD.  N.Y.  1932) . 

"The  automatic  stay  of  extradition  ex- 
pires when  the  court  of  appeals  issues  Its 
mandate  In  the  matter.  Thus,  the  automatic 
stay  would  not  ordinarily  protect  a  fugitive 
seeking  further,  discretionary  review,  such 
,  as  an  applicant  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  Of  course,  the  fugitive 
whose  case  merits  further  review  Is  free  to 
request  that  either  the  court  of  appeals  or 
the  Supreme  Court  exercise  Its  discretion  by 


staying  surrender  while  certiorari  or  other 
relief  Is  considered. 

"In  fact.  18  U.S.C.  3184  specifically  pro- 
vides that  a  person  found  extraditable  must 
be  committed  "to  the  proper  Jail,  there  to 
remain  until  .  .  .  surrender  shall  be  made". 
»See  supra  notes  33  and  24,  and  accom- 
panying text. 

-"Jimenez  v.  ArUtequieta.  314  F.3d  649  (6th 
Clr.  1963). 

-MagUano  v.  iMcke.  646  F.3d  1228,  1230 
(9tb  Cir.  1976). 

>■>  See.  generally.  Note,  Executive  Discretion 
in  Extradition.  63  Columbia  Law  Revleir  1313 
(1963). 

■>  In  re  Factor's  Extradition.  76  F.3d  10  (7th 
Clr.  1034);  In  re  Normano,  7  P.  Supp.  339 
(D.  Mass.  1934) ;  6  Whlteman.  supra  note  3, 
at  1064-«0. 

"'Jimenez  v.  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida.  84  S.  Ct. 
14,  11  L.  Ed.  2nd  (1963);  Barrett  v.  United 
States.  590  F.ad  624  (eth  Clr.  1978) . 

"  See.  e.g..  Peroff  v.  Uylton,  642  F.2d  1347. 
1249  (4th  Clr.  1976),  cert,  denied.  429  U.S. 
1062  (1977) ;  Sindona  v.  Grant,  supra  note  43, 
at  199,  207;  see  Note,  Columbia  Law  Review. 
supra  note  81. 

•■^Por  example,  the  Department  of  State 
has  frequently  conditioned  surrender  of  a 
fugitive  convicted  In  absentia  upon  a  prom- 
ise by  the  foreign  country  Involved  to  permit 
a  retrial.  See  6  Whlteman,  supra,  note  3,  at 
1061,  1117-1122. 

"For  example,  some  treaties  permit  the 
requested  state  to  condition  extradition 
upon  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  death 
penalty  will  not  be  Imposed.  See  e.g.,  Art.  6, 
Extradition  Treaty.  Canada-United  States, 
signed  December  31,  1971,  37  U.S.T.  983, 
T.I.A.S.  8237  (entered  Into  force  March  37. 
1976). 

"Peroff  v.  Hylton,  663  F.  2d  1099,  1103- 
1103  (4th  Clr.  1977). 

"  At  present,  no  extradition  treaty  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  expressly 
prohibits  surrender  of  citizens  of  the  re- 
quested state. 

•Sgg  U.S.  6  (1936).  supra  note  33. 
"  Many  foreign  countries  do  not  extradite 
their  citizens  because  those  countries  can 
Instead  prosecute  and  punish  their  citizens 
for  crimes  committed  In  another  country. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  United  States  has  no 
such  ability.  £scobedo  and  Castillo  v.  Forsch, 
623  P.  2d  1098  (6th  Clr.  1980);  6  Whlteman, 
supra  note  3.  at  876-878. 

X'  Executive  Order  11517,  36  Fed.  Reg.  4937 
(1970),  reprinted  In  1970  U.S.  Code  Cong.  & 
Ad.  News,  at  6232. 

"See.  e.g..  Extradition  Act,  R.S.C.  1952,  c. 
322  (Canada);  s.  24,  Ley  de  Extradlclon 
(Dec.  29.  1975).  Art.  11  (Mexico). 

"  United  States  v.  RowX>otham,  430  P.  Supp. 
1264  (D.  Mass.  1977) ;  United  States  v.  Dolack. 
484  P.  2d  (7th  Clr.  1973). 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  both  the  prose- 
cution and  the  defense  suffer  when  a  crimi- 
nal trial  Is  delayed  too  long.  Indeed,  as  the 
Court  of  Appeals  trenchantly  remarked  In 
United  States  v.  Judice.  457  F.2d  418,  418 
(5th  Clr.  1972)  : 

".  .  .  all  practiced  trial  lawyers  are  well 
aware  that  attrition  from  .  .  .  delay  Is  more 
damaging  to  the  prosecutor's  case  than  to 
that  of  the  defense.  This  will  be  so  as  long 
as  the  prosecution  has  the  burden  of  proof." 
•<Cf.  6  Whlteman,  supra  note  3,  at  1053- 
1053. 

••For  example.  Art.  21.  Extradition  Treaty. 
United  SUtes-Mexlco.  signed  May  4.  1978. 
— ^U.8.T. — ,  T.I.AS.  9666  (entered  Into 
force  January  25,  1980)  requires  that  the 
requested  state  bear  all  of  the  expenses  of 
extradition  except  Uiose  Incurred  for  the 
translation  of  the  documents  or  the  trans- 
portation of  the  fugitive. 

Extradition  treaties  are  considered  self- 
executing,  Basalounl.  Intern»tlonal  Extradi- 


tion and  World  Public  Order  30-31  (1976), 
and  supersede  the  provisions  of  prior  incon- 
sistent federal  legislation,  Restatement  (Sec- 
ond) of  Foreign  Relations  Law  o(  the  United 
States,  i  141,  Comment  (b)  at  433  (1966). 
Therefore,  whether  18  U.S.C.  3195  or  a  differ- 
ing treaty  provision  is  applicable  in  a  partic- 
ular extradition  case  depends  on  when  the 
treaty  entered  Into  force. 

S.  1639 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  O/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Extradition  Act  of 
1S8I". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  209  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  3181  Is  deleted. 

(b)  Section  3182  Is  redesignated  as  section 
"3181". 

(c)  Section  3183  is  redesignated  as  section 
"31Bi"  and  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(d)  A  new  section  3183  Is  added  as  follows: 

"I  3183.  Payment  of  fees  and  costs. 

"All  costs  or  expenses  Incurred  in  any  In- 
terstate rendition  proceeding  In  apprehend- 
ing, securing,  and  transmitting  a  fugitive 
shall  be  paid  by  the  demand  authority.". 

(e)  Sections  3184  through  3195  are  deleted. 

(f )  The  chapter  heading  and  section  anal- 
ysis are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  209 — INTERSTATE  RENDITION 

"Sec. 

"3181.  Fugitives  From  State  or  Territory  to 
State,  District,  or  Territory. 

"3183.  Fugitives  from  SMte.  Territory  or 
Possession  into  extraterritorial  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

"3183.  Payment  of  fees  and  costs.". 

Sec.  2.  A  new  chapter  210  of  title  18  of  the 

United  States  Code  is  added  as  follows: 

"Chapter  210— INTERNATIONAL  EXTRADI- 

■noN 

"See. 

"3191.  Extradition  authority  In  general. 

"3193.  Initial  procedure. 

"3193.  Waiver    of    extradition    hearing    ana 

consent  to  removal. 
"3194.  Extradition  hearing. 
"3195.  Appeal. 
"3196.  Surrender  of  a  person   to  a  foreign 

state. 
"3197.  Receipt  of   a  person  from  a  foreign 

state. 
"3198.  General  provisions  for  chapter. 
"i  3191.  Extradition  Authority  In  General 

"The  United  States  may  extradite  a  person 
to  a  foreign  state  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
only  If — 

"(a)  there  Is  a  treaty  concerning  extra- 
dition between  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  state;  and 

"(b)   the  foreign  state  requests  extradition 
within  the  terms  of  the  applicable  treaty. 
"I  3193.  Initial  Procedure 

"(a)  In  Oenerai.. — The  Attorney  General 
may  file  a  complaint  charging  that  a  person 
is  extraditable.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
file  the  complaint  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court — 

"(1)  for  the  district  in  which  the  person 
may  be  found;  or 

"(2)  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  know  where  the 
person  may  be  found. 

"(b)  Complaint. — The  complaint  shall  be 
made  under  oath  or  affirmation,  and  shall 
specify  the  offense  for  which  extradition  is 
sought.  The  complaint — 

"(1)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  request  for  extradition  and  by  the  evi- 
dence and  documents  required  by  the  ap- 
plicable treaty;  or 
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"(3)  U  not  accompanied  by  the  materials 
specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

"(A)  shall  contain — 

"(1)  Information  sufficient  to  Identify  the 
person  sought: 

"(11)  a  statement  of  the  essential  facts 
constituting  the  offense  that  the  person  Is 
believed  to  have  committed,  or  a  statement 
that  an  arrest  warrant  for  the  person  Is 
outstanding  in  the  foreign  state;  and 

"(HI)  a  description  of  the  circumstances 
'that  Justify  the  person's  arrest;  or 

"(B)  shall  contain  such  other  Information 
as  Is  required  by  the  applicable  treaty; 
and  shall  be  supplemented  before  the  extra- 
dition hearing  by  the  materials  specified  In 
paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  Akbkst  OB  Summons. — Upon  receipt 
of  a  complaint,  the  court  shall  Issue  a  war- 
rant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  sought,  or. 
If  the  Attorney  General  so  requests,  a  sum- 
mons to  the  person  to  appear  at  an  extra- 
dition hearing.  The  warrant  or  summons 
shall  be  executed  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  rule  4(d)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  A  person  arrested  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  taken  without  unnec- 
essary delay  before  the  nearest  available 
court  for  an  extradition  hearing. 

"(d)  Dtfention  or  Release  of  Abbested 
Pebson. — 

"(I)  The  court  shall  order  that  a  person 
arrested  under  this  section  be  held  In  official 
detention  pending  the  extradition  hearing 
unless  the  person  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  special  circum- 
stances require  his  release. 

"(2)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
applicable  treaty.  If  a  person  Is  detained 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  in  a  proceeding 
In  which  the  complaint  Is  filed  under  sub- 
section (b)  (3) .  and  if.  within  sixty  days  of 
the  person's  arrest,  the  court  has  not 
received — 

"(A)  the  evidence  or  documents  required 
bv  the  aoDllcable  treaty;  or 

"(B)  notice  that  the  evidence  or  docu- 
ments have  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  will  promptly  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  court; 

the  court  may  order  that  the  person  be 
released  from  official  detention  pending  the 
extradition  hearing. 

"(3)  If  the  court  orders  the  release  of 
the  person  pending  the  extradition  hearing. 
It  shall  Impose  conditions  of  release  that 
will  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community. 
"I  3103.  Waiver  of  Extradition  Hearing  and 
Consent  to  Removal 

"(a)    INTOBMING  THE  COUKT  OP  WaIVER  AKD 

Consent.— A  person  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint Is  filed  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  formal  extradition  pi-oceedlngs.  Including 
an  order  of  surrender,  by  Informing  the  court 
that  he  consents  to  removal  to  the  foreign 
state.  ° 

"(b)     INQCIBT    BT    THE    COtTRT.— The    COUTt 

upon  being  Informed  of  the  person's  con- 
sent to  removal,  shall — 

"(1)  Inform  the  person  that  be  has  a  right 
to  consult  with  counsel  and  that  If  he  Is 
financially  unable  to  obUln  counsel,  counsel 
may  be  appointed  to  represent  him  pursuant 
to  section  3006A;  and 

"(2)  address  the  person  to  determine 
whether  his  consent  Is — 

"(A)  voluntary,  and  not  the  result  of  a 
threat  or  other  improper  Inducement;   and 

"(B)  given  with  fiUl  knowledge  of  its  con- 
sequences. Including  the  fact  that  It  may 
not  b«  revoked  after  the  court  has  accepted 

"(c)  Finding  or  Consent  and  Order  op 
Removal.— If  the  court  finds  that  the  per- 
son's consent  to  removal  Is  voluntary  and 
given  with  full  knowledge  of  its  conse- 
quences. It  shall,  unless  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral notifies  the  court  that  the  foreign  state 


or  the  United  States  objects  to  such  removal, 
order  the  surrender  of  the  person  to  the 
custody  of  a  duly  appointed  agent  of  the 
foreign  state  requesting  extradition.  The 
court  shall  order  that  the  person  be  held  In 
official  detention  until  surrendered. 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Detention  Pending 
Removal. — A  person  whom  the  court  orders 
surrendered  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may. 
upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  petition  the  court  for  release  from 
official  detention  If,  excluding  any  time  dur- 
ing which  removal  Is  delayed  by  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  person  is  not  removed  from 
the  United  States  within  thirty  days  after 
the  court  ordered  the  person's  surrender.  The 
court  may  grant  the  petition  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shows  good  cause  why  the  petition 
should  not  be  granted. 
"i  31B4.  Extradition  hearing 

"(a)  In  Genebal. — The  court  shall  hold  a 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  person 
against  whom  a  complaint  is  filed  Is  extra- 
ditable, unless  the  hearing  Is  waived  pursu- 
ant to  section  3193.  The  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing Is  limited.  The  court  does  not  have  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  merits  of  the  charge 
against  the  person  by  the  foreign  state  or  to 
determine  whether  the  foreign  state  is  seek- 
ing the  extradition  of  the  person  for  a  po- 
litical offense,  for  an  offense  of  a  political 
character,  or  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
or  punishing  the  person  for  his  political 
opinions.  The  hearing  shall  be  held  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  arrest  of  the  person 
or  Issuance  of  the  summons. 

"(b)  Rights  op  the  Person  Soccht. — The 
court  shall  Inform  the  person  of  the  limited 
purpose  of  the  hearing,  and  shall  Inform 
him  that — 

"  ( 1 )  he  has  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  and  that.  If  he  Is  financially  unable 
to  obtain  counsel,  counsel  may  be  appointed 
to  represent  him  pursuant  to  section  3006A; 
and 

"(2)  he  may  cross-examine  witnesses  who 
appear  against  him  and  may  Introduce  evi- 
dence In  his  own  behalf  with  respect  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  subsection  (d) . 

"(c)  Evidence. — 

"(1)  a  deposition,  warrant,  or  other  docu- 
ment, or  a  copy  thereof,  is  admissible  as  evi- 
dence in  the  hearing  If — 

"(A)  It  Is  authenticated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  an  applicable  treaty  or  law 
of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  it  Is  authenticated  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  law  cf  the  foreign  state,  and 
such  authentication  may  be  established  con- 
clusively by  a  showing  that — 

"(1)  a  Judge,  magistrate,  or  other  appro- 
priate officer  of  the  foreign  state  has  signed 
a  certification  to  that  effect;  and 

"(11)  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  assigned  or  ac- 
credited to  the  foreign  state,  or  a  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  foreign  state  who 
Is  assigned  or  accredited  to  the  United 
States,  has  certified  the  signature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Judge,  magistrate,  or  other  offi- 
cer; or 

"(C)  other  evidence  Is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  court  to  conclude  that  the  document  is 
authentic. 

"(2)  A  certificate  or  affidavit  by  an  appro- 
priate official  of  the  Department  of  State  is 
admissible  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
treaty  or  Its  Interpretation. 

"(3)  If  the  applicable  treaty  requires  that 
such  evidence  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  state  as  would  Justify  ordering  a 
trial  of  the  person  if  the  offense  had  been 
committed  in  the  United  States,  the  require- 
ment Is  satisfied  If  the  evidence  establishes 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense  was 
committed  and  that  the  person  sought  com- 
mitted It. 

"(d)  Findings. — The  court  shall  find  that 
the  person  Is  extraditable  If  It  finds  that — 


"(1)  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  arrested  or  summoned  to 
appear  is  the  person  sought  in  the  foreign 
state; 

"(2)  the  evidence  presented  Is  sufficient  to 
support  the  complaint  under  the  provisions 
of  the  applicable  treaty; 

"(3)  no  defense  to  extradition  specified  In 
the  applicable  treaty,  and  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court,  exists;  and 

"(4)  the  act  upon  which  the  request  for 
extradition  is  based  would  constitute  an 
offense  punishable  imder  the  laws  of — 

"(A)  the  United  States; 

"(B)  the  State  where  the  fugitive  is 
found;  or 

"(C)  a  majority  of  the  States. 
The  court  may  base  a  finding  that  a  person 
Is  extraditable  upon  evidence  consisting.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  hearsay  or  of  properly 
certified  documents. 

"(e)  Cebtipication  op  Findings  to  the 
Secbetabt  op  State. — 

"(1)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  person  Is 
extraditable.  It  shall  state  the  reasons  for 
its  findings  as  to  each  charge  or  conviction, 
and  certify  its  findings,  together  with  a 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  court  shall  order  that  the 
person  be  held  in  official  detention  until 
surrendered  to  a  duly  appointed  agent  of 
the  foreign  state,  or  until  the  Secretary  of 
State  declines  to  order  the  person's  sur- 
render. 

"(2)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  person  is 
not  extraditable.  It  shall  state  the  reason* 
for  Its  findings  as  to  each  charge  or  con- 
viction, and  certify  the  findings,  together 
with  such  report  as  the  court  considers  ap- 
propriate, to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Attorney  General  may  commence  a  new  ac- 
tion for  extradition  of  the  person  only  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
"{  3195.  Appeal 

"(a)  In  Genebal. — Either  party  may  ap- 
peal to  the  appropriate  United  States  court 
of  appeals,  the  findings  by  the  district  court 
on  a  complaint  for  extradition.  The  appeal 
shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
Rules  3  and  4(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure,  and  shall  be  heard  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  filing  of  the 
notice  of  appeal.  Pending  determination  of 
the  appeal,  the  district  court  shall  stay  the 
extradition  of  a  person  found  extraditable. 

"(b)  Detention  or  Release  Pending  Ap- 
peal.— If  the  district  court  found  that  the 
person  sought  is — 

"(1)  extraditable,  it  shall  order  that  the 
peraon  be  held  in  official  detention  pending 
determination  of  the  appeal,  or  pending  a 
finding  by  the  court  of  appeals  that  the  per- 
son has  established  that  special  clrumstances 
require  his  releabe; 

"(2)  not  extraditable,  it  may  order  that 
the  person  be  released  pending  determina- 
tion of  an  appeal  unless  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral establishes  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
person  Is  likely  to  fiee  or  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community. 
If  the  court  orders  the  release  of  a  person 
pending  determination  of  an  appeal,  it  shall 
Impose  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son and  the  community. 

"(c)  Subsequent  Review. — No  court  has 
Jurisdiction  to  review  a  finding  that  a  per- 
son Is  extraditable  unless  the  person  has  ex- 
hausted his  remedies  under  subsection  (a). 
If  the  person  files  a  petition  for  habeas  cor- 
pus or  for  other  review,  he  shall  specify 
whether  the  finding  that  he  is  extraditable 
has  been  upheld  by  a  court,  and,  if  so,  shall 
specify  the  court,  the  date,  and  the  nature 
of  each  such  proceeding.  A  court  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  person's 
petition  for  habeas  corpus  or  for  other  review 
if  his  commitment  has  previously  been  up- 
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held,  unless  the  court  finds  that  the  grounds 
for  the  petition  or  appeal  could  not  pre- 
viously have  been  presented. 
"I  3196.  Surrender  of  a  Person  to  a  Foreign 
State 

"(a)  RESPONSiBiLrrY  or  the  Secretabt. — If 
c  person  Is  found  extraditable  pursuant  to 
section  3194,  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  appli- 
cable treaty  and  this  chapter,  may — 

"(1)  order  the  surrender  of  the  person  to 
the  custody  of  a  duly  appointed  agent  of  the 
foreign  state  requesting  extradition; 

"(2)  order  such  surrender  of  the  person 
contingent  on  the  acceptance  by  the  for- 
eign state  of  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  treaty  or  the  Interest  of  Jus- 
tice; or 

"(3)  decline  to  order  the  surrender  of  the 
person  if  the  Secretary  Is  persuaded,  by 
written  evidence  and  argument  submitted 
to  him  by  the  person  sought,  that  the  for- 
eign state  is  seeking  the  person's  extradi- 
tion for  a  political  offense  or  an  offense  of 
a  political  character,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  or  punishing  the  person  for  his 
political  opinions. 

The  Secretary  may  order  the  surrender  of  a 
person  who  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States 
unless  such  surrender  Is  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  applicable  treaty  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Notice  op  Decision. — The  Secretary 
of  State,  upon  ordering  a  person's  surrender 
or  denying  a  request  for  extradition  in 
whole,  or  In  part,  shall  notify  the  person 
sought,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
foreign  state,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
court  that  found  the  person  extraditable.  If 
the  Secretary  orders  the  person's  surrender, 
he  also  shall  notify  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  foreign  state  of  the  time 
limitation  on  the  person's  detention  that  Is 
provided  by  subsection  (c)(2). 

"(c)  Limitation  on  Detention  Pending 
Decision  ob  Removal. — A  person  who  Is 
found  extraditable  pursuant  to  section  3194 
may.  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  petition  the  court  for  release  from 
official  detention  If.  excluding  any  time  dur- 
ing which  leuiovttl  Is  delayed  by  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings— 

"  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  does  not  order  the  per- 
son's surrender,  or  decline  to  order  the  per- 
son's surrender,  within  forty-five  days  after 
bis  receipt  of  the  court's  findings  and  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings;  or 

"(2)  the  person  Is  not  removed  from  the 
United  States  within  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  ordered  the  person's  surrender. 
The  court  may  grant  the  petition  unless  the 
Etecretary  of  State,  through  the  Attorney 
General,  shows  good  cause  why  the  petition 
should  not  be  granted. 

"!  3197.  Receipt  of  a  Person  From  a  Foreign 
State 
"(a)  Appointment  and  Authority  op  Re- 
ceiving Agent. — The  Attorney  General  shall 
appoint  an  agent  to  receive,  from  a  foreign 
state,  custody  of  a  person  accused  of  a  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  offense.  The  agent  shall 
have  the  authority  of  a  United  States  Mar- 
shal. The  agent  shall  convey  the  person  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  or  State  Jurisdiction 
that  sought  his  return. 

"(b)  Temporary  Extradition  to  the 
United  States. — If  a  foreign  state  delivers 
custody  of  a  person  accused  of  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  offense  to  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  on  the  condition  that  the  per- 
son be  returned  to  the  foreign  state  at  the 
conclusion  of  criminal  proceedings  In  the 
United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall 
hold  the  person  In  custody  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  the  proceedings,  and  shall  then 
surrender  the  person  to  a  duly  a-.polnted 
agent  of  the  forel/;n  state.  The  return  of  the 
person  to  the  foreign  state  Is  not  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter. 


"i  3198.  General  Provisions  for  Chapter 

"(a)  Depimitions. — As  used  In  this  chap- 
ter— 

"(1)  'court'  means 

"(A)  a  United  States  district  court  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  132.  the  District 
Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands;  or 

"(B)  a  United  States  magistrate  authorized 
to  conduct  an  extradition  pro;:eeding; 

"(2)  'foreign  state',  when  used  in  other 
than  a  geographic  sense,  means  the  govern- 
ment of  a  foreign  state; 

"(3)  'foreign  state',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphic sense.  Includes  all  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state.  Including 
a  colony,  dependency,  and  constituent  part 
of  the  state;  its  air  space  and  territorial 
waters;  and  vessels  or  aircraft  registered  In 
the  state; 

"(4)  'treaty'  Includes  a  treaty,  convention, 
or  international  agreement,  bilateral  or  mul- 
tilateral, that  Is  In  force  after  advice  and 
consent  by  the  Senate:  and 

"(5)  'warrant',  as  used  with  reference  to  a 
foreign  state,  means  any  Judicial  doctmient 
authorizing  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  per- 
son accused  or  convicted  of  a  crime. 

"(b)  Payment  op  Fees  and  Costs. — Unless 
otherwise  specified  by  treaty,  all  transporta- 
tion costs,  subsistence  expenses,  and  trans- 
lation costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
extradition  or  return  of  a  person  at  the  re- 
quest of — 

"(1)  a  foreign  state,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
foreign  state  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
directs  otherwise; 

"(2)  a  State,  shall  be  borne  by  the  State; 
and 

"(3)  the  United  States,  shall  be  borne  by 
the  United  States.". 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  after  enactment,  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  extradition  and  rendi- 
tion procwBdlngs  commenced  thereafter. 


S.  1640— A  BILL  RELATING  TO  PRO- 
CEDURES FOR  INTERCEPTION  OF 
WIRE  OR  ORAL  (COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  uni- 
form statutory  procedures  for  the  use  of 
surreptitious  entries  to  install  court-au- 
thorized electronic  eavesdropping  devices 
and  to  provide  for  emergency  intercep- 
tions of  wire  and  oral  communications  in 
life-endangering  situations.  These  pro- 
posals are  not  new.  Similar  provisions 
were  considered  and  reported  by  the  Sen-, 
ate  Committee  on  the  Judiraary  last  Con- 
gress as  S.  1717  (S.  Rept.  No.  96-788)  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  Jime  9,  1981,  by 
voice  vote.  However,  the  House  failed  to 
act  by  the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 

This  is  a  bill  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
improve  and  fine  tune  important  legisla- 
tion as  experience  is  acquired  in  its  op- 
eration. The  two  areas  covered  by  the  bill 
remove  Ismguage  ambiguities  in  title  III 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (18  U.S.C.  2510-2520). 
the  first  comprehensive  effort  to  regulate 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance. 
First,  the  measure  would  require  that 
when  a  surreptitious  entry  is  necessary 
for  the  installation  of  a  court-authorized 
electronic  intercept  device,  the  applinant 
for  the  order  must  so  indicate  in  his  ap- 
plication and  specify  why  other  means 
are  not  feasible  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive. The  court  must  then  determine 
whether  such  an  entry  is  reasonably  re- 
quired to  effect  the  surveillance  and,  if 
so,  specifically  authorize  the  entry. 


Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Dalia  v.  United 
States.  441  U.S.  (1979),  upheld  "reason- 
able" surreptitious  entries  under  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  title  III.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  constitutionaUty  of  this 
type  of  law  enforcement  activity.  The 
amendments  to  current  law  provisions  in 
this  bill,  however,  improve  the  eaves- 
dropping situation  by  enhancing  the  In- 
terest of  every  citizen  in  preventing  un- 
reasonable and  unnecessary  violations  of 
individual  privacy  while  promoting  law 
enforcement  interests  in  safeguarding 
expensive  and  important  investigations 
from  subequent  challenge  and  officials 
from  harassing  civil  suit. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  amend  18  U.S.C. 
2518  to  clearly  and  unequivocally  per- 
mit emergency  electronic  surveillance  in 
life-endangering  situations.  InexpUcably, 
the  current  law  does  not  focus  on  im- 
mediate danger  to  a  person  as  a  basis 
for  an  emergency  surveillance.  As  a  re- 
sult, responsible  officials  have  stretched 
to  the  limit  the  sctH)e  of  the  language 
"conspiratorial  activities  characteristic 
of  organized  crime" — an  appropriate 
basis  for  an  emergency  surveillance  to- 
day— to  include  life  threatening  activity. 
This  distortion  is  unnecessary  and  an 
appropriate  change  should  be  made.  This 
bill  would  accomiriish  that  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1640 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2510  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  U 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

"(12)  'surreptltlouB  entry'  means  a  physi- 
cal entry  upon  a  private  place  or  premises 
to  install,  repair,  reposition,  replace,  or  re- 
move any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other 
device,  and  Includes  both  covert  entry  and 
entry  effected  by  means  of  a  ruse  or  sub- 
terfuge ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2518(1)  of  that  title  U 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (e).  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (f).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and":   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  a  statement  whether  surreptitious 
entry  Is  required  to  effect  the  interception, 
and  if  such  surreptitious  entry  Is  required, 
a  statement  as  to  why  means  of  effecting  the 
Interception  other  than  surreptitious  entry 
reasonably  app>ear.  If  tried,  to  be  unlikely 
to  succeed,  to  be  too  dangerous,  or  to  be 
Imoractlcable.". 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  2518(3)  of  that  tlUe  U 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (d).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insertl.  j  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(e)  where  the  order  Is  to  authorize  or 
approve  a  surreptitious  entry,  such  surrepti- 
tious entry  reasonably  appears  to  be  required 
to  effect  the  Interception  because  means  of 
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effecting  the  interception  other  than  surrep- 
titious entry  reasonably  ai>pear,  if  tried,  to 
be  unlikely  to  succeed,  to  be  too  dangerous, 
or  to  b«  Impracticable.". 

Skc.  4.  Section  2618(4)  of  that  tlUe  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (d).  by  striking  out  the 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof 

(3)  In  paragraph  (e),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(f)  whether  surreptitious  entry  Is  au- 
thorized or  approved  to  effect  the  intercep- 
tion; and 

"(g)  In  any  order  which  Includes  author- 
ization of  surreptitious  entry — 

"(1)  the  identity  of  the  agency  authorized 
to  make  the  surreptitious  entry; 

"(11)  in  any  case  In  which  more  than  one 
"atry  Is  necessary  to  install  the  device,  or  In 
which  reentry  is  necessary  to  repair,  reposi- 
tion, replace,  or  remove  the  device,  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  in  charge  of  the 
investigation  shall,  when  practicable,  notify 
in  writing  the  authorizing  Judge  prior  to 
such  reentry  of  the  reasons  which  neces- 
sitate the  reentry,  and  when  prior  notice  is 
not  practicable,  such  notification  is  to  be 
made  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  re- 
entry and  Is  to  describe  the  reasons  which 
necessitated  the  reentry  and  why  prior  noti- 
flcatton  was  not  practicable.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2518(7)  of  that  title  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  in- 
volves— 

"(1)  Immediate  danger  of  death  or  serious 
physical  Injury  to  any  person; 

'  (tl)  conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security  Interests;  or 

"(111)  conspiratorial  actvlties  characteristic 
of  organized  crime; 

that  requires  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
to  be  intercepted  before  an  order  author- 
izing such  Interception  can,  with  due  dili- 
gence, be  obtained,  and";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "and  may 
make  any  surreptitious  entry  required  to 
effect  such  interception,"  immediately  be- 
fore "if  an  application  for  an  order". 

Sec.  6.  Section  2519(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (e)  the  following: 

"(f)  the  fact  that  a  surreptitious  entry  to 
effect  the  Interception  was  authorized  or  ap- 
proved, the  number  of  such  entries  made, 
and  the  purpose,  either  to  Install,  repair,  re- 
position, replace,  or  remove  the  Interception 
device  for  each  such  entry;";   and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (f)  and 
(g)  as  paragraphs  (g)  and  (h) ,  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  Section  2519(2)  of  that  title  is 
amended  In  paragraph  (a)  by  striking  out 
"(g) "  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(h) ". 


RECCXJNinON  OP  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


JMI 


AN  ECONOMIC  PLAN  BASED  ON 
SHIFTING  SANDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  week  ago  last  Thursday  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  released  its  re- 
vised economic  forecast  in  its  report  to 


Congress  entitled  "The  Economic  and 
Budget  Outlook:  An  Update."  We  learned 
some  very  interesting  and  very  upsetting 
things  from  that  CBO  report. 

Although  their  new  economic  assump- 
ticais  are  very  close  to  the  revised  admin- 
istration figures,  the  CBO  is  still  a  great 
distance  away  from  the  administration's 
claim  of  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  The  CBO  estimates  that  even  under 
this  more  optimistic  economic  scenario 
the  budget  will  be  $50  billion  in  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1984--$50  billion  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  balanced  budget  the  ad- 
ministration projects. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  good  for 
the  sake  of  this  country  if  the  President's 
economic  advisers  be  right.  But  they  do 
not  give  us  much,  if  any  reason,  to  be- 
lieve that  their  plan  will  work.  How  can 
we  have  confidence  in  a  plan — so  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  this  country — that  is 
based  on  shifting  sands? 

CBO  essentially  includes  all  of  the 
spending  assumptions  of  the  administra- 
tion and  arrives  at  a  fiscal  year  1982  def- 
icit of  $65  billion,  not  $42.5  billion  as  the 
administration  forecasts,  an  increase  of 
almost  $22  billion. 

The  CBO  report  cautions  that  the  def- 
icits they  are  projecting  could  be  even 
greater  unless  defense  spending  is  scaled 
back,  more  cuts  are  made  in  nondefensc 
programs,  and/or  additional  revenues 
are  generated.  This  is  not  a  very  secure 
base  on  which  our  economic  recovery 
should  depend. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Budst- 
et  Committee  on  September  15,  CBO's 
Director.  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  included  th° 
following  table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  4.-FE0ERAL  BUDGET  OUTLAY  ESTIMATES  FOR 
MAJOR  PROGRAM  CATEGORIES— THE  ADMINISTRATIONS 
JULY  ESTIMATES  ADJUSTED  FOR  CBO  ECONOMIC  ASSUMP- 
TIONS AND  ESTIMATING  METHODS 

|By  fiscil  yeirl 

1981    1982    1983      1984 


In  blillonj  of  dollar j 

National  defens* 161      193     226       261 

Benefit  payments  for  individuals. . .     316      341      367        393 

Net  interest 68       81       87         86 

Other  Federal  operations  and  (rants 
to  State  and  local  lovernments...     120      IDS      103        102 

Unspecified  savings  to  be  proposed 
by  the  administration —30      —44 

Additional  spending  cuts  (of 
revenue  increases)  to  reach  ad- 
ministration deficit  targets  for 
1982  to  1984 -22    -32      -50 

Total... 665      698      721        748 

As  a  percent  of  GNP 

National  defense 5.6     6.1      6.4       6  7 

Benefit  payments  for  individuals....  11.1    10.7    10.4      10.0 

Netinterest 2.4     2.6     2.5       2.2 

Other  Federal  operations  and  grants 

to  Stale  and  local  iovernments...    4.2      3.3     2.9       2.6 
Unspecified  savings  to  be  proposed 

by  the  administration —.J    — I.l 

Additional  spending  cuts  (or 
revenue  increases)  to  raKh  ad- 
ministration deficit  targeb  tor 
1982tol984 -.7    -.9    -1.3 

Total 213    22.0    20.4      19.1 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beUeve  the 
most  interesting  yet  alarming  point  of 
this  table  is  that,  using  CBO's  projected 
fiscal  year  1984  deficit,  $94  billion  would 
have  to  be  cut  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

If.  as  the  President  has  previously 
promised,  there  would  be  no  more  cuts 
in  defense  and  entitlement  programs, 
there  is  only  $102  billion  from  which  to 
cut  $94  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  That 
means  no  more  highways,  no  more  water 
projects,  no  more  agricultural  programs: 
it  means  virtually  no  more  of  the  so- 
called  discretionary  programs. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
were  told  that  if  the  President's  eco- 
nomic plan  was  given  a  chance,  the 
economy  could  be  turned  upric^t.  But 
the  President  had  to  receive  his  entire 
package. 

Well,  the  Congress  enacted  the  entire 
package. 

The  President  asked  for  drastic  cuts 
in  domestic  spending.  In  July  Congress 
passed  an  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
that  gave  the  President  the  amounts  he 
asked  for.  While  all  the  cuts  were  not 
in  the  exact  programs  targeted  by  Mr. 
Stockman,  the  total  dollar  savings  re- 
quested from  the  Congress  was  achieved. 

"ITiese  cuts  were  necessary  to  get  con- 
trol over  the  budget  deficits— to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance.  However,  while 
reconciliation  was  being  considered,  the 
need  for  additional  savings  began  to  sur- 
face from  the  administration.  I  doubt 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  were  aware 
that  the  cuts  would  not  stop  with 
reconciliation. 

Additional  savings  of  $15  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $50  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1984  were  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  first  budget  resolution.  At  that 
time.  $28  billion  of  the  additional  cuts 
in  fiscal  year  1984  was  "unidentified." 
Now  the  administration  has  increased 
"unidentified  cuts"  to  $44  billion.  When 
does  this  stop? 

The  CBO  projections  include  the  as- 
sumed $44  billion  in  unidentified  cuts  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  their  projections 
still  forecast  a  $50  billion  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Also,  CBO  has  included  the 
administration's  assumed  cuts  in  social 
security.  Although  the  President  may  be 
willing  to  cut  social  security.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  will  be  willing  to 
break  faith  with  the  retirees  of  this 
country. 

We  were  told  that  we  had  to  give  the 
President  his  tax  cut  if  his  economic 
plan  was  going  to  work. 

Well.  Congress  did  that.  He  was  given 
his  tax  cuts.  He  was  given  his  budget 
cuts. 

Democrats  cautioned  that  the  tax  cut 
was  too  large.  We  w&med  against  mort- 
gaging 3  years  of  the  Nation's  future 
without  knowing  how  the  economy 
would  respond.  But  we  were  outvoted. 
The  Congress  gave  the  President  his  tax 
cut. 

Now,  less  than  a  month  since  the  Pesi- 
dent  signed  the  bill  into  law,  there  is 
talk  of  tax  increases  because  the  cut  Is 
too  deep  to  be  sustained  and  achieve  a 
balanced   budget.   These  ccmcems   are 
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further  complicated  by  CBO's  revenue 
projections,  which  are  lower  than  the 
administration's  by  about  $7  biUion  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $11  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

A  third  part  of  the  plan  was  increased 
defense  spending.  We  were  told  that  we 
could  have  huge  increases  in  our  defense 
spending  when  we  satisfied  the  spending 
cuts  and  tax  cut  pieces  of  the  plan. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  first  budget  reso- 
lution, which  sets  congressional  spend- 
ing priorities,  provides  for  the  increase 
in  defense  spending  that  we  all  want. 
But  now  the  administration  has  told  us 
we  will  have  to  cut  the  defense  budget. 

In  February  and  March  we  were  told 
one  thing;  in  June  and  July  we  were 
told  something  else;  and  now  in  Septem- 
ber we  are  being  told  something  else 
again.  The  September  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  on  an  almost  daily  basis.  Yes- 
terday, we  learned  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  administration  promises  will  be 
broken  again. 

On  Tuesday,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced there  would  be  no  additional 
cuts  to  social  security.  But  on  Thurs- 
day— only  2  days  later — we  received  re- 
ports that  the  White  House  would 
recommend  that  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  social  security  and  other 
entitlement  programs  be  deferred.  This 
is  a  cut  in  social  security.  And,  it  is  a  cut 
in  entitlement  programs. 

Not  only  is  it  a  social  security  cut,  it 
is  a  change  in  the  COLA.  I  have  a  letter, 
dated  May  6,  1981.  from  Mr.  Stockman 
and  Secretary  Regan  that  explicity  states 
the  President  was  opposed  to  changing 
the  social  security  COLA  as  a  budget 
savings  measure.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

Executive  Office  of  the  Pusi- 
OENT,  Office  of  Management 
AND  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btu>. 
Democratic  leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btro:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  the  Administration's 
position  concerning  changes  In  cost-of-living 
adjustments  (COLA'S)  for  Income  security 
programs  adopted  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  (the  Holllngs  Amendment). 
These  changes  would : 

Make  COLA  adjustments  on  the  basis  of 
the  lower  of  the  CPI  or  average  wage  In- 
creases, and 

Shift  COLA  adjustment  dates  beginning  in 
calendar  year  1982  from  July  to  October  for 
OASDI,  Railroad  Retirement,  SSI  and  Vet- 
erans: from  April  to  October  for  civilian  re- 
tirement; and  March  to  October  for  military 
retirement. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions  we 
would  offer  the  following  guidance: 

(1)  The  President  has  opposed  changing 
the  current  CPI-based  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment formula  In  Social  Security  as  a  budget 
savings  measure.  That  position  has  not 
changed. 

(2)  The  Administration  does  recognize  the 
Impending  solvency  problems  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund.  Significant  savings  are 
needed  and  Secretary  Scbwelker  has  prom- 


ised the  relevant  Congressional  Committees 
a  package  of  reforms  designed  to  maintain 
solvency  of  the  Fund.  As  a  practical  matter, 
these  changes  would  reduce  current  law  out- 
lays in  the  Income  security  function  by  a 
magnitude  sufficient  to  achieve  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  ceilings. 

(3)  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  the  out- 
lay totals  In  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  can  be  achieved. 
We  would  therefore  not  support  amendments 
causing  a  net  increase  in  the  outlay  levels 
provided  In  the  resolution. 
'    Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 
Donald  T.  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Why  is  this 
necessary? 

We  have  given  the  President  all  that 
he  wanted  for  his  economic  recovery 
plan. 

We  gave  him  the  domestic  spending 
cuts; 

We  gave  him  the  tax  cut; 

We  gave  him  the  defense  spending  In- 
crease; 

We  gave  him  a  budget  resolution  that 
was  essentially  based  on  his  economic 
assumptions;  and 

We  gave  him  a  chance  to  identify  the 
cuts  assumed  in  his  fiscal  year  1984 
budget. 

On  several  recent  occasions — Au- 
gust 13  and  September  9 — the  President 
has  said  that  the  increased  Federal  defi- 
cits were  due  in  large  part  to  his  ad- 
ministration not  getting  totally  what  he 
asked  for. 

It  is  time  the  administration  stopped 
trying  to  find  someone  or  something  else 
to  blame.  It  is  now  in  its  eighth  month  in 
power  and  it  is  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  take  a  realistic  look  at  its  eco- 
nomic forecast — and  that  it  reexamine 
its  interest  rate  assumptions.  For  ex- 
ample, CBO's  projected  interest  rate  is 
2  percentage  points  higher  than  the  ad- 
ministration's in  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
more  than  3  percentage  points  higher  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  Interest  assumptions 
alone  could  add  about  $40  billion  to 
spending  estimates  over  the  fiscal  year 
1982-84  period.  These  sorts  of  discrepan- 
cies go  beyond  a  tolerable  forecasting 
range. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  because  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  The  administra- 
tion should  concede  that  it  made  a  mis- 
take with  Kemp-Roth. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
have  remaining  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FCC  PROPOSED  REPEAL  BY  CON- 
GRESS OP  EQUAL  TIME  RULE  AND 
FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE  MAKES  EM- 
INENT SENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Poet  carries  the 


welcome  news  that  the  FCC  has  asked 
Congress  to  repeal  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine  and  equal  time  rule. 

I  think  that  is  good  news.  People  say, 
what  is  wrong  with  fairness,  what  is 
wrong  with  the  equal  time  rule? 

I  applaud  that  decision.  I  do  so  for  a 
host  of  reasons.  Earlier  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced S.  22,  the  First  Amendment  Clari- 
fication Act.  which  would  do  exactly 
what  the  FCC  now  recommends;  namely, 
abolish  the  fairness  doctrine  and  the 
equal  time  rule. 

My  bill  is  similar  to  a  measure  I  first 
introduced  in  1975  and  again  in  1977  and 
1979. 

Mr.  President,  the  preferred  source  of 
news  for  87  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  radio  and  television.  Yet,  because 
of  the  fairness  doctrine,  the  equal  time 
rule,  and  other  governmental  controls, 
broadcasters  are  second-class  citizens 
when  it  comes  to  first  amendment  rights. 

Anybody  who  proposed  that  we  require 
the  newspapers  to  be  subject  to  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  the  equal  time  rule 
would  get  short  shrift  in  this  body  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  country  because  it 
would  be  such  a  clear  abridgment  of 
first  amendment  rights. 

As  I  pointed  out,  radio  and  television 
are  overwhelmingly  the  source  of  news 
for  Americans.  This  means  our  first 
amendment  is  only  about  13-percent  ef- 
fective when  it  ccHnes  to  freedom  of  the 
press.  Obviously,  we  can  and  must  do 
better. 

What  my  bill  would  do  and  what  the 
FCC  now  proposes  is  to  end  both  the 
equal  time  rule  and  the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  equal  time  rule  requires  that  when 
a  candidate  for  public  oflQce  is  given  or 
sold  time,  any  other  candidate  for  that 
same  ofBce  must  be  given  an  equal  op- 
portunity. 

That  sounds  great.  But  the  equal  time 
rule  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. It  is  governmental  control  over  a 
part  of  the  free  press. 

The  fairness  doctrine  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  requires 
that  broadcasters  afford  reasonable  op- 
portunities for  the  presentation  of  con- 
trasting viewpoints  on  controversial 
issues  of  public  importance. 

Unlike  the  equal  time  requirement, 
the  fairness  doctrine  does  not  call  for 
each  viewpoint  to  receive  an  equal 
amoimt  of  air  time,  nor  doss  it  require 
that  the  other  viewpoint  be  given  in  the 
same  program. 

Again,  that  sounds  fine.  But  the  fair- 
ness doctraie.  like  the  equal  time  rule, 
violates  the  first  amendment.  Once 
more,  a  segment  of  the  free  press  is 
being  regulated  by  the  Government. 

Why  is  my  legislation  necessary  and, 
indeed,  crucial?  Why  should  Congress 
move  ahead  promptly  to  repeal  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  equal  time  rule,  as  the 
PCC  yesterday  recommended? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons. 
Let  me  cite  some  of  them. 

First,  these  governmental  controls  on 
the  free  press  are  unconstitutional.  They 
violate  the  first  amendment's  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Second,  this  kind  of  governmental 
regulation  is  unnecessary.  News[»pers, 
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operating  without  governmental  control, 
have  improved  vastly  in  fairness,  objec- 
tivity, accuracy,  and  relevance  over  the 
years.  Broadcasters  deserve  that  same 
opportimity  to  be  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  study  of 
newspapers  for  the  last  30  years  as  part 
of  a  dissertation  I  never  finished  for  my 
doctorate  at  Harvard.  There  is  one  thing 
I  am  absolutely  sure  of  and  that  is  our 
newspapers  are  the  best  in  the  world  and 
have  enormously  improved,  largely,  I 
think,  because  they  have  been  free  to 
do  so. 

Third,  denying  broadcasters  their  first 
amendment  rights  is  self-defeating.  The 
fairness  doctrine,  for  example,  does  not 
stimulate  the  free  expression  of  diverse 
ideas.  Rather,  it  promotes  the  "same- 
ness" of  ideas.  Stations  avoid  the  airing 
of  controversial  issues  because  they  fear 
a  challenge  to  their  license  renewal  or 
expensive  litigation  resulting  from  a 
fairness  complaint. 

Fourth,  governmental  controls  like  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time  rule 
are  dangerous.  Letting  government  be 
the  final  arbiter  of  "fairness,"  for  exam- 
ple, confers  immense  power.  This  is  es- 
pecifdly  true  when  that  same  government 
decides  on  the  granting  of  broadcast 
licenses. 

Finally,  those  who  favor  continuing 
governmental  regulation  of  the  broad- 
casting media  rely  on  an  argument  that 
is  fast  becoming  obsolete — the  so-called 
scarcity  rationale.  In  almost  every 
city  in  America — regardless  of  size — 
there  are  more  television  signals  avail- 
able than  daily  newspapers.  If  radio  sta- 
tions are  counted,  as  they  must  be,  gen- 
eral audience  broadcasting  stations  far 
outnumber  general  circulation  news- 
papers. Moreover,  economic  pressures 
make  it  nearly  impossible  to  establish  a 
dally  newspaper  in  a  community  where 
one  already  exists. 

To  quote  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  article  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
outset  of  my  remark.s,  FCC  Chairman 
Mark  Fowler  "argued  that  with  the 
growth  of  radi_,  the  development  of  cable 
television,  satellites,  tapes,  and  other  new 
media  forms,  there  are  far  more  broad- 
cast outlets  in  communities  around  the 
country  than  newspapers." 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Fowler  is 
right  on  target  in  making  that  observa- 
tion. 

The  Washington  Post  further  reports 
that,  "The  opposition  of  Fowler  and  the 
rest  of  the  Commission  majority  to  the 
laws  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers believe  the  mediiun  is  no  longer  one 
bounded  by  scarce  resources." 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  from 
the  Washington  Post  article  says  it  all. 
The  fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time 
rule  are  outdated  relics  from  an  earlier 
day. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  the 
Congress  should  recognize,  as  the  FCC 
has  done,  that  the  fairness  doctrine  and 
equal  time  rule  should  go. 

I  salute  the  PCC  for  its  action  yester- 
day in  asking  the  Congress  to  repeal  both 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time 
rule. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move  ahead 
quickly  In  acting  on  this  FCC  recom- 


mendation, which  will  benefit  not  just 
broadcasters,  but  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans, 
not  just  broadcasters.  If  television  and 
radio,  the  most  popular  disseminators  of 
news  and  opinion,  continue  to  be  tied 
down  by  governmental  controls  like  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  equal  time  rule, 
the  people  of  this  Nation  will  continue 
to  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  discussing  the  FCC's 
recommendation  that  we  abolish  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  equal  time  rule,  be 
placed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FCC  Proposes  Repeal  bt  Congress  op 

Equal-Time.  Fairness  Provisions 

(By  MerrUl  Brown) 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
reflecting  the  impact  of  Its  new  Reagan  ap- 
pointees, asked  Congress  yesterday  to  repeal 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  equal-time  rules 
that  govern  the  nation's  broadcasting 
Industry. 

The  recommendations  represent  the  first 
time  In  the  47-year  history  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  that  the  FCC  has 
sought  to  end  the  rules  that  are  the  basis  for 
the  agency's  handling  of  political  fairness 
and  campaign  Issues.  The  vote  was  4  to  2. 

It  Is  uncertain  whether  Congress  will  act 
on  the  commission  recommendations.  There 
was  no  Immediate  comment  from  the  Sen- 
ate's Republican  leadership.  However,  Rep. 
Timothy  Wlrth  (D-Colo).  chairman  of  a 
House  telecommunications  subcommittee, 
said  the  FCC  Is  "wrong"  to  consider  these 
Issues  as  "simple  deregulation  measures." 
adding  that  the  equal-time  law  and  Fairness 
Doctrine  are  unlikely  to  be  quickly  abolished 
by  Congress. 

FCC  Chairman  Mark  Fowler,  a  lawyer  for 
Ronald  Reagan's  1976  and  1980  campaign  or- 
ganizations, said  the  two  provisions  were 
based  on  "bankrupt  concepts."  Fowler  said 
the  "time  has  come  to  eliminate  a  large  bur- 
den on  freedom  of  speech." 

The  broadcasting  Industry  has  for  many 
years  argued  that  the  laws  deny  the  free- 
speech  rights  granted  newspapers  under  the 
First  Amendment.  A  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  hailed 
yesterday's  commission  action. 

But  the  action  drew  sharp  criticism  from 
citizen  groups  and  others.  The  two  laws  "en- 
hance the  First  Amendment  by  giving  peo- 
ple holding  dissenting  or  not  widely  held 
viewpoints  an  opportunity  to  express  them," 
said  Andrew  Jay  Schwartzman,  director  of 
the  Media  Access  Project,  and  a  spokesman 
for  a  coalition  fighting  the  proposal.  The 
group  Includes  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadcast- 
ing and  the  Office  of  Communications  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Arthur  Olnsburg,  who  left  his  post  as  chief 
of  the  PCCs  Complaints  and  Compliance 
Division  last  year  after  20  years  with  the 
agency,  called  the  action  a  "sham  and  a 
fraud  that  plays  upon  the  public's 
Ignorance." 

"If  you  wipe  out  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  organizations 
will  have  their  say  and  youll  never  hear  the 
other  side  of  a  particular  Issue."  said  Olns- 
burg, now  a  visiting  professor  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Texas. 

In  essence,  the  Issue  In  the  debate  is  the 
government's  role  In  regulating  the  over-the- 
alr  content  in  radio  and  television.  The  his- 
toric premise  of  the  two  laws  Is  the  notion 
of  "scarcity,"  the  view  that  since  the  broad- 
cast spectrum  Is  limited,  the  government  has 


a  major  role  to  play  in  Insuring  that  the 
electronic  media  carry  multiple  points  of 
view. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  requires  broadcast- 
ers to  air  controversial  topics  and  to  present 
differing  viewpoints,  and  the  equal-time  law 
forces  licensees  who  put  candidates  on  the 
air  to  grant  equal  opportunities  to  other 
candidates  for  the  office. 

In  addition,  the  FOC  voted  to  ask  Congress 
to  repeal  a  provision  of  the  Ccanmunlcatlons 
Aot  that  specifically  guarantees  broadcast 
time  to  candidates  for  federal  office,  a  pro- 
vision certain  to  rankle  congressional  lead- 
ers. Further,  the  commission  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  Justice  Department,  rather 
than  FCC  regulators.  Investigate  obscenity, 
lottery  and  fraud  charges  against  broculcast- 
ers. 

The  actions  are  the  clearest  statement  yet 
by  the  leadership  of  a  newly  revamp«d  FCC 
of  the  Intention  to  combine  free-market  eco- 
nomics with  broadcast  deregulation. 

"It's  right  for  the  country,"  Fowler  said. 
"I'm  proud  of  this  commission  .  .  .  ." 

The  opposition  of  Fowler  and  the  rest  of 
the  commission  majority  to  the  law  Is  baaed 
on  the  fact  that  the  members  believe  the 
medium  Is  no  longer  one  bounded  by  scarce 
resources. 

Fowler  argued  that  with  the  growth  of 
radio,  the  development  of  cable  television, 
satellites,  tapes,  and  other  new  media  forms, 
there  are  tt  r  more  broadcast  outlets  In  com- 
munities around  the  country  than  news- 
papers 

But  Commissioners  Joseph  Fogarty  and  Ab- 
bott Washburn  disagreed.  Fogarty  noted 
that  his  home  does  not  have  access  to  cable 
or  any  of  the  new  distribution  technologies. 


CAMBODIAN  BALLET  TROUPE 
SURVIVES  HORROR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  cultural  en- 
richment added  to  our  Nation's  perform- 
ing arts  this  year  by  the  Royal  Cam- 
bodian Ballet.  Tills  troupe,  which  is 
composed  of  Cambodian  refugees,  has 
brought  a  unique  and  beautiful  art  to 
our  country's  stages — that  of  Cambodian 
classical  ballet.  They  have  given  public 
performances  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park 
and  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to  share 
their  gifts  with  their  new  countrymen. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  thousand-year-old  ethnic  tra- 
dition which  these  refugees  offer  us.  Our 
Nation's  cultural  heritage  has  been  cre- 
ated over  the  centuries  through  the  con- 
tributions of  many  nationalities  and  eth- 
nic groups.  TTie  diversity  of  our  back- 
grounds is  the  source  of  our  cultural 
richness,  and  we  are  happy  to  welcome 
the  art  of  our  newest  Americans  to  our 
wealth  of  ethnic  tradition. 

Yet  these  refugees  were  fortunate  to 
escape  not  only  with  their  art,  but  also 
with  their  lives.  As  Cambodians  educat- 
ed in  their  country's  classical  tradition, 
their  continued  survival  there  was  in 
peril.  Disguising  their  identities,  they 
fled  from  one  of  the  most  horrible  blood- 
baths  mankind  has  witnessed.  Many  of 
the  group  were  executed  or  starved 
along  the  way.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
did  the  survivors  reach  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  this  Cambodian  ballet 
troupe  underscores  the  need  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Just  as 
our  Nation  is  enriched  by  each  of  the 
peoples  it  includes,  so  the  world  com- 
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munlty  is  enhanced  by  the  contribution 
of  every  group  of  people,  regardless  of 
their  ethnic  background  or  religion.  The 
loss  of  any  such  group  deprives  every 
nation  of  part  of  its  heritage  as  a  human 
community. 

That  is  why  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  so  very  vital.  It  addresses  at  an  inter- 
national level  a  human  right  which  has 
international  ramifications — the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  live.  Our  ratification  of 
that  treaty  would  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  not  only  values  all  human 
life,  but  that  it  will  act  to  defend  that 
right. 

We  recognize  that  our  interests  do  not 
end  at  our  national  borders.  We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  our  responsibilities  are 
international  as  well.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  accept  those  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  ratify  the  Oenocide 
Convention. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 


HIGH  INTEREST  MORTGAGE  RATES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  made  a  trip  to  Boston  to 
api>ear  before  the  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders.  I  did  it  because  I  am 
concerned  with  what  is  happening  to 
homeowners  in  this  country.  It  was  just 
a  few  years  ago  when  we  had — it  is  hard 
to  remember  that — a  4-percent  rate  on 
home  mortgages.  Now  we  have  seen  the 
rate  go  up  4  percent  in  a  year.  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  dream  of  homeown- 
ership  Is  just  eluding  the  grasp  of  the 
average  couple  starting  out  today.  Today, 
there  are  only  one  out  of  five  young 
couples  who  can  afford  the  mortgage  on 
a  home. 

We  have  a  situation  where,  I  can  recall, 
when  I  got  out  of  World  War  n,  my  wife 
and  I  wanted  to  build  a  home,  and  we 
had  something  called  the  GI  bill  that 
would  help  you  qualify  for  a  loan.  That 
does  not  work  today.  Except  the  OI  does 
if  you  are  fortunate  enough — that  means, 
generous  in-laws.  If  you  do  not  have 
generous  in-laws,  you  just  caimot  cut 
it  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  incredible 
difference  in  that  monthly  payment  de- 
pending on  what  that  interest  rate  is. 
For  example,  the  average-priced  home 
today  and  take  a  30-year  mortgage 
and  suppose  you  had  an  8-percent  rate 
or  you  had  a  16-percent  rate.  It  means 
about  $350  a  month  difference  in  that 
payment. 

How  do  these  young  people  decide  to 
buy  a  home?  They  do  not  look  so  much 
at  the  price  tag  overall  on  that  home, 
but  they  decide,  "Can  I  take  that  month- 
ly payment  they  are  talking  about  with 
that  mortgage  and  can  I  fit  it  into  this 
paycheck  and  can  I  have  enough  left 
over  to  live  on?"  That  is  how  they  decide 
to  buy  a  home.  Today,  they  Just  cannot 
cut  it.  They  caimot  make  that. 

What  do  we  do  about  it?  We  have  a 
conflicting  problem  here.  When  we  talk 
about  trying  to  get  these  rates  down,  we 


want  to  be  sure  that  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  causing  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  inflation.  It  is  awfully  easy  to 
criticize-  the  Fed,  but  in  this  situation, 
I  think  I  can  do  it  and  offer  a  reasonable 
alternative. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  a  situation  now 
where  one  big  company  is  buying  another 
large  company.  We  see  a  situation  where 
du  Pont  Is  buying  Conoco. 

See  them  tie  up  $7  billion  worth  of 
credit  in  an  afternoon.  See  the  syndica- 
tion put  together  to  do  that.  See  Seagram 
turn  around  and  decide  they  are  going 
to  buy  Conoco,  and  they  get  into  a  bid- 
ding contest,  and  finally  they  end  up 
in  the  catbird  seat  because  they  own 
more  of  du  Pont  than  the  du  Fonts  own 
now.  I  am  not  sure  how  well  alcohol  and 
oil  mix.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  syner- 
gism there  is  in  that.  I  really  doubt  that 
even  one  barrel  of  oil  will  be  added  to 
production  by  that  kind  of  purchase. 

I  am  not  faulting  them  over  it.  If  they 
want  to  have  a  bigger  company  and  get 
some  gratification  from  that,  that  is  up 
to  them.  But  it  is  the  wrong  time  for  that. 
I  believe  the  timing  is  bad. 

Take  a  situation  in  which  small  busi- 
ness cannot  borrow  money  at  22  percent 
or  23  percent  interest,  with  a  compensat- 
ing deposit  and  whatever  else  is  tied  to  it- 

The  true  interest  rate  will  get  up  to 
24  percent  or  25  percent.  Which  small 
business  has  that  kind  of  margin  or  can 
say  to  the  consumer,  "You  have  to  eat 
that?"  They  cannot  do  it.  So  we  are  see- 
ing an  increase  in  bankruptcies  among 
small  businesses. 

We  have  the  problem  of  a  farmer 
who  goes  out  to  buy  a  tractor  which  has 
escalated  in  cost  by  an  incredible 
amount.  He  decides  that  he  has  to  get 
along  with  the  old  one  or  get  out  of  the 
business. 

In  Dalhart,  Tex.,  which  is  not  a  large 
town,  not  really  a  large  farming  com- 
munity, more  than  a  hundred  farms  are 
now  listed  for  auction  this  fall.  People 
are  selling  out.  They  are  getting  out  of 
the  farming  business.  One  of  the  biggest 
problems  they  have  Is  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  the  interest  rates. 

When  large  corporations  can  put  to- 
gether $7  billion  in  an  afternoon  or  al- 
ready have  comn  itments  of  $50  billion 
to  $"70  billion  for  acquisitions  or  to  fend 
off  acquisitions — that  is  what  the  reports 
are  now — we  are  really  looking  at  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

I  have  sat  on  the  boards  of  some  ma- 
jor corporations  in  this  country.  You 
get  into  a  situation  in  which  the  flnan- 
cial  officers  in  all  these  big  companies 
are  looking  at  all  the  balance  sheets 
and  trying  to  decide,  "We  can  buy  this 
one.  This  one  is  selling  below  book  value, 
so  we  can  buy  this  company  cheaper 
than  we  can  buy  the  new  equipment." 

Does  anyone  think  that  really  adds 
to  productivity?  No.  They  are  not  going 
to  buy  the  new  equipment  on  that  basis. 
They  say,  "We  can  borrow  that  money, 
and  we  can  get  the  New  York  banks  to 
put  together  a  syndication  for  us  to  do 
it." 

I  believe  it  is  time  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  called  in  the  New  York 
banks  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  let's  cool 
it.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  competing 


with  the  small  businessman  for  those 
funds.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  com- 
peting with  the  homebuyer  for  those 
fimds.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  compet- 
ing with  the  farmer  and  the  rancher 
who  are  hanging  on  by  their  finger- 
nails." 

Am  I  proposing  something  radical, 
something  never  tried  before?  No.  That 
was  done  back  in  1974,  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  called  in  the  big  banks 
and  said: 

Oentlemen,  here  are  some  guidelines,  and 
you  had  better  comply  with  them.  Were  not 
going  to  have  you  funding  major  speculative 
loans.  We're  not  going  to  have  you  funding 
a  situation  where  a  company  Is  trying  to 
buy  Its  own  stock.  We're  not  going  to  have 
you  funding  something  where,  for  your  own 
gratification,  you  want  to  acquire  another 
company  that  has  no  synergism,  no  Increase 
in  productivity.  This  Is  not  the  time  for  It. 

That  is  just  what  they  did.  They  held 
off.  So,  what  did  the  banks  do?  It  really 
is  not  a  problem  imposed  on  those  banks. 
They  just  call  in  their  top  customers  and 
say,  "Gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  make 
this  kind  of  loan,  but  this  is  not  the  time 
for  it.  You'll  have  to  put  that  off.  If  you 
want  to  buy  some  new  equipment,  if  you 
want  to  increase  productivity,  if  you 
want  to  do  something  to  stimulate  this 
economy,  which  will  increase  productiv- 
ity— and  that  is  one  of  the  ways  you 
stop  inflation — then  we  will  make  you 
those  loans.  Otherwise,  we're  going  to 
have  more  money  available  for  small 
business  and  for  the  farmer  and  the 
homeowner,  and  we're  going  to  try  to 
make  the  dream  come  true  fcM-  these 
young  people  who  want  to  buy  a  home." 

The  people  in  the  Treasury  are  not 
just  those  from  this  administration. 
Some  of  these  people  go  on  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  the  other.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  calls  them 
"the  Lilliputians  over  there."  No  matter 
how  big  a  man  you  put  in  as  head  of  the 
Treasury  or  some  of  the  other  officers, 
they  sort  of  get  their  hands  tied  by  this 
set  way  of  thinking.  TTiere  are  fellows 
over  there  who  think  it  is  not  productive 
to  buy  a  hmne,  that  it  is  not  a  productive 
use  of  capital. 

Well,  I  believe  it  is  a  great  social  ob- 
jective for  our  country.  In  the  last  40 
years,  we  have  increased  homeownership 
in  this  country  from  40  percent  to  65 
percent. 

People  who  own  homes  do  not  bum 
them  down.  People  who  own  hmnes  are 
interested  in  how  the  schools  are  work- 
ing in  that  area.  People  who  own  homes 
have  the  kind  of  stability  which  results 
in  a  c<mcem  about  the  tax  structure  in 
that  area,  and  they  will  try  to  see  that 
there  is  fair  administration  of  it  and 
that  there  is  equity. 

So  I  believe  that  Is  a  great  social  objec- 
tive for  our  country,  and  we  should  try  to 
promote  it  and  ccmtinue  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  differences  we  have  with  respect  to 
many  other  countries  around  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  positive, 
affirmative  proposal  to  try  to  cut  back  on 
some  of  the  competition  for  capital  in 
this  country,  particularly  the  competi- 
tion that  is  not  adding  to  productivity. 

Maybe  it  allows  more  accumulation  of 
jets  for  an  executive  group.  Also,  they 
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now  have  something  called  the  golden 
parachute.  That  Is  when  the  executives 
of  a  major  company  who  think  they  are 
about  to  be  taken  over  by  some  other 
major  company  get  the  board  together 
and  say,  "Fellows,  you  know,  I  may  lose 
my  job  In  this  field.  So  what  I  would  like 
you  to  do  Is  this.  If  somebody  else  gets  as 
much  as  25  percent  of  this  company,  then 
I  want  you  to  vote  me  a  5-year  contract 
or  a  10-year  contract  at  my  present  wage. 
Also,  I'd  better  take  care  of  the  fellows 
around  me,  so  I  want  you  to  do  that  for 
aix  vice  presidents." 

That  Is  a  great  defense  of  the  stock- 
holders. Those  executives  do  not  have 
themselves  in  mind.  They  are  really  try- 
ing to  do  something  that  wlU  help  their 
stockholders.  That  is  part  of  the  parcel 
we  are  seeing  today  in  some  of  these 
acquisitions  and  mergers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  now  Is  the  time  to 
cool  it.  Let  us  back  off  from  that.  We  have 
a  situation  in  which  farmers  do  not  have 
that  golden  parachute.  Farmers  are 
having  trouble  marketing  their  crops, 
getting  a  reasonable  return,  and  interest 
rates  are  adding  to  that  cost. 

If  you  cool  that  kind  of  competition 
for  funds,  there  Is  nothing  inflationary 
about  that.  All  that  means  is  that  capital 
is  going  to  a  more  productive  use.  That  is 
what  I  urge. 

I  have  submitted  a  Senate  resolution 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors.  I  wish  the 
Presiding  OflBcer,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran)  ,  would  take  a  look 
at  it,  and  I  wish  other  Members  of  this 
Senate  would  take  a  look  at  it,  because  it 
deals  with  something  affirmative  and 
does  not  simply  try  to  cast  aspersions  on 
the  operation  of  everything,  without  any 
solution.  It  is  a  positive,  affirmative  ac- 
tion the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  take. 

I  think  it  will  help.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  that  we  use  it  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  the  situation  and  effecting 
the  situation  where  the  people  of  this 
country  will  understand  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  in  a  very  positive 
manner  to  help  with  these  burdensome 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTmcLT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 


into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  nominations  on  the  cal- 
endar commencing  with  Calendar  No. 
460,  Department  of  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  nominations  on 
the  calendar  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  458.  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  nominations 
on  the  calendar  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  458  on  pages  2,  3.  4,  5,  and  6,  down 
to  and  including  all  the  nominations  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider those  nominations  en  bloc  be 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  nominations  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  consideration  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominees  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

iNTra-AMEBlCAN      DEVELOPMZNT      BANK 

Jose  Manuel  Casanova,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Executive  Director. 

Department  or  Enixgy 

Guy  W.  Plske.  of  Missouri,  to  b«  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy. 

William  Addison  Vaughan.  of  Michigan  to 
be  an  assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (En- 
vlronmenUl  Protection.  Safety  and  Emer- 
gency Preparedness). 

Raybum  D.  HanzUk.  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration. 

Department  op  the  Interior 
Dallas  Lynn  Peck,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Dlrec- 

tor  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Robert  Carlton  Horton,  of  Colorado   to  be 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

U.S.  An  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  John  O.  Albert,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
(age  58),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  In- 
dicated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  8962;  to  be 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list. 

The  following  permanent  professor  for  re- 
appointment to  the  Active  Duty  List  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 631,  tlOe  10.  United  States  Code,  in 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  601.  title  VI,  Transition  Provisions. 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
of  1980. 

LINE  or  the  air  force 

Badgett,  Lee  D..  623-5(^-3330,  to  be  colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


U.8.  Armt 


The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  re^onslblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tlon  3066.  m  grade  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Jack  Vincent  BlackmuII.  294- 
23-6931.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  Edward  Rosenblum,  089- 
22-1106,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Stone.  447-32- 
S6S5,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army),  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  Benjamin  Vaught.  449- 
6i-316l.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  WlUlam  Rowland  Richardson.  338- 
38-4817.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army ) ,  to  be  Senior  Army  Mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  711. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3036.  3066.  3284.  and  3307  to  be  as- 
signed as  the  Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Army,  a 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Bernhard  Theodore  Mlttemeyer, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  US.  Army,  Medical  Corps),  to  be 
lieutenant  general.  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  major  general,  U.S.  Army. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Nelson  Brandenburg,  446- 
22-3061.  U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3066.  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  3066.  In 
grade   Indicated,   to   be   lieutenant  general. 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Calvin  Plxley,  541-22-46S3. 
(age  67).  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Oxle,  section  3962,  to  be  lieutenant 
general. 

U.8.  Navt 

The  following  named  reserve  captains  of 
the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  Indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

UN* 

LeRoy  Vincent  Isaacson,  Vincent  Joseph 
AnzUottl.  Jr..  Francis  Neale  Smith,  and 
George  Clark  Sayer,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

John  Peter  Connelly,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

SUPPLT    CORPS 

Delbert  Harry  Beumer,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

International    Atomic    Energy    Agency 

W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  25th  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Richard  T.  Kennedy,  of  the  District  of 
(Columbia.  Roger  Kirk,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Thomas  M.  Roberts,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  an  Alternate  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  26th 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Nominations    Placed    on    the    Secretary's 

Desk    in    the    An    Force,  Army,    Navy 

AND  Marine  Corps 

Air  Force  nominations  be<?lnnlne  Jose  E. 
Calzada.  to  be  major,  and  ending  Bobby  C. 
Springer,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  CongTe88l<»i«I  Record  of  July 
31. 1981. 
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Air  Force  nominations  beginning  George 
W.  Beddlngfleld,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Melvln  B.  Emmons,  to  be  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  11,  1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  9,  1961. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Ray  A.  Straw- 
ser,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Henry  S.  Maer- 
kl,  Jr.,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  31, 1981. 

Army  nominaitions  beginning  Marvin  G. 
Back,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Joe  T.  Skid- 
more,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nocnl- 
natlMis  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1981  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  9,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Iffat  A.  Ab- 
basl,  to  be  lieutenant  conunander,  and  end- 
ing Jerl  M.  RIgoulot.  to  be  lieutenant  com- 
mander, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  August  11,  1981,  and  i^- 
peared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  R.  Agul- 
lar,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Craig  L. 
Majkowskl,  to  be  lieutenant  (j.g.).  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  11,  1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  9, 1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Waugh  Aldlnger.  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
James  Wallace  Moor,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  11,  1981.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  9,  1961. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Steven  C. 
Streck,  to  be  lieutenant  conmi&nder,  and 
ending  Jon  G.  Motter.  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  28,  1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  9. 1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  BUly  J. 
Archer,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Zeln  E. 
Obagl,  to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  August  28, 
1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  September  9,  1981. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beglnlng  George 
L.  Alvarez,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Robert  A.  Zlnk,  to  be  chief  warrant 
officer,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  <the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  July  31,  1981. 

Marine  Ck>rps  nominations  beginning  An- 
thony E.  Agrue,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and 
ending  John  R.  Zimmerman,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  September  4,  1981,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inations were  confirmed  en  bltx:. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
nominations  or  guy  w.  fiskx,  william  a. 

VAnCBAN,      RAYBXntN      HANZUK,      ROBERT      C. 
HOBTON,    AND   DALLAS   L.   PECK 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  favorably  reported  the 
following  nominations  for  positions  In 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior: 

Guy  W.  FIske,  to  be  Under  Secretary,  DOE. 

William  A.  Vaughan,  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Environmental  Protection,  Safety 
and  Emergency  Preparedness,  DOE. 


Raybum  HanzUk.  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Economic  Regulatory  Administration. 
DOB. 

Robert  C.  Horton,  to  be  Director,  U.8.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  DOI. 

Dallas  L.  Peck,  to  be  Director.  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  DOI. 

The  vote  on  each  nominee  was  17  to  0. 
The  committee's  vote  followed  a  nomina- 
tion hearing  held  on  September  14. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  each  of  the  nominees  is  very  well 
qualified  for  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated.  During  the  hearing 
on  their  nominations,  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  nominees  were 
briefly  described,  as  follows: 
Guy  W.  Plske: 

Mr.  Plske  has  been  a  business  executive  for 
over  30  years.  He  has  served  as  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  General  Dynamics 
Corporation  since  1977.  For  nine  years  he  was 
employed  by  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  Mr.  Flske  was  a  Vice 
President  of  ITT,  and  he  also  served  In  a 
number  of  executive  positions  In  ITT's  In- 
ternational operations.  From  1949  to  1968, 
Mr.  Flske  was  employed  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 

William  A.  Vaughan : 

Since  1970,  Mr.  Vaughan  has  been  employed 
by  General  Motors  Corporation.  For  six  years, 
he  served  on  GM's  legal  staff,  and  since  1976 
he  has  held  the  position  of  Director,  En- 
ergy Management,  Manufacturing  Staff.  Prior 
to  joining  GM,  Mr.  Vaughan  served  for  ten 
years  on  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute. 

Raybum  Hanzllk: 

Mr.  HanzUk  Is  an  attorney  wbose  career 
has  been  a  combination  of  private  law  prac- 
tice and  Government  service.  As  an  attorney 
In  private  practice,  he  has  had  extensive 
experience  In  a  variety  of  energy-related 
areas.  For  example,  he  has  served  as  legal 
advisor  for  an  Alaska  oil  refinery  project, 
and  as  counsel  to  the  Japanese  Government 
on  U.S.  nuclear  energy  policy.  Mr.  Hanzllk 
has  also  had  several  positions  on  the  White 
House  staff.  Including  Associate  Director  for 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  White  House 
Domestic  Council  (1976-1977),  and  Director 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Touth. 
Robert  C.  Horton: 

Since  1976,  Mr.  Horton  has  been  employed 
by  Bendix  Field  Engineering  Corporation  as 
the  Director  of  the  Geologic  Division.  For 
ten  years,  Mr.  Horton  has  employed  by  the 
Nevada  Bureau  of  Mines  either  as  Associate 
Director  or  as  a  mining  engineer.  He  has  also 
served  as  an  officer  of  two  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  companies,  and  he  has 
been  self-employed  as  both  a  geologist  and  a 
mining  consultant. 

Dallas  L.  Peck: 

For  virtually  bis  entire  career,  beginning 
m  1961,  Dr.  Peck  has  been  a  geologist  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  He  has  served 
as  Chief  Geologist  since  1977.  Dr.  Peck's 
career  with  the  Geological  Survey  has  con- 
sisted of  an  Impressive  variety  of  duties  and 
special  aslgnments.  He  engaged  In  geologic 
exploration  In  Oregon  In  the  1950's,  In  Hawaii 
In  the  1960's,  and  in  California  In  the  1970's. 
He  has  served  as  a  technical  advisor  to  a 
number  of  science  organizations,  Including 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Research  Council.  Dr.  Peck  has  also 
participated  In  at  least  eight  international 
conferences  on  such  subjecte  as  geothermal 
power  and  volcano  energy. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
I  am  pleased  to  recommend  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Presidential  nominations 


of  Guy  W.  Fiske,  William  A.  Vaughan, 
Raybum  Hanzllk.  Robert  C.  Horton.  and 
Dallas  L.  Peck.* 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  AcnvrnES  in  africa 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  Evans  and  Novak  column  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  newspaper 
entitled  "Moscow's  Designs  on  Africa." 

Mr.  President,  this  column  brings  to 
the  public's  attention  the  increased  So- 
viet effort  to  bring  down  South  Africa 
and  Namibia.  This  effort  is  becoming  a 
major  military  operation  through  supply 
of  heavy  arms  to  Angola  and  the  partic- 
ipation of  an  estimated  6,000  Soviet,  East 
German,  and  Cuban  military  advisers. 
Two  Soviet  advisers  were  killed  in  fight- 
ing there  in  August. 

In  contrast,  little  is  heard  In  the 
United  Nations  or  elsewhere,  including 
the  American  press,  about  this  high- 
powered  drive  to  expand  Commimist  con- 
trol throughout  Africa.  However,  the 
press  seems  to  overflow  with  articles 
when  the  United  States  sends  a  few  ad- 
visers to  El  Salvador  in  an  effort  to 
permit  the  Government  there  to  stabilize 
the  situation  and  to  conduct  free 
elections. 

The  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  press  should  higlilight  the 
dangers  of  Soviet  expansionism  in  Africa. 
This  is  a  mineral  rich  continent,  and  of 
the  37  minerals  regarded  as  essential  In 
a  modem  society,  America  imports  more 
than  50  percent  of  23  kinds,  most  of 
which  come  from  Africa. 

The  importance  of  South  Africa  to  our 
economic  well-being  is  obvious.  A  House 
subcommittee  which  conducted  a  study 
on  this  subject  foimd  that  if  South 
Africa's  mineral  riches  feU  into  Soviet 
hands  "the  Westem  world  could  be 
forced  to  its  knees  in  6  months." 

For  Instance,  South  Africa  produces 
75  percent  of  the  free  world's  manganese. 
There  Is  no  adequate  substitute  for  man- 
ganese in  steelmaking  and  the  United 
States  is  practically  100  percent  import 
dependent  on  South  Africa's  supply. 

This  area's  mineral  wealth  not  only 
supplies  our  economy,  but  many  of  these 
minerals  are  vital  to  our  defense  indus- 
try. If  the  United  States  were  to  be  de- 
nied certain  key  minerals  such  as  South 
Africa's  platinum,  clirome,  or  manganese 
resources  the  impact  on  production  of  de- 
fense weapon  systems  would  be  severe. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have  ample 
supplies  of  most  of  these  minerals.  It  is 
obvious  that  their  onslaught  in  Africa 
is  directed  at  the  deprival  of  precious 
metals  and  minerals  to  the  West.  They 
have  made  significant  Inroads,  as  today 
we  have  Marxist  dominated  governments 
in  Angola,  Libya,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia. 
Zambia,  Zimbabwe— formerly  Rhodesia 
—and  the  Central  African  Republic. 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues read  this  article.  We  must  sup- 
port our  friends  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where against  Soviet  expansionism.  It  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  it  serves  our 
best  interests  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Novak  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  18.  1981 1 
Moscow's  Designs  on  Afbica 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  death  of  two  Russian  officers  In  South 
Africa's  raid  against  SWAPO  military  Instal- 
lations In  southern  Angola  last  month  Is  evi- 
dence that  Moscow  seeks  to  transform  black 
Africa  guerrilla  actions  Into  a  conventional 
war  capability  against  South  African-con- 
troUed  Namibia  and  eventually  South  Africa 
Itaelf. 

Moacow  has  been  an  arms  supplier  for  sev- 
eral years  to  guerrilla  forces  of  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization.  SWAPO 
has  used  these  arms  from  bases  In  southern 
Angola  to  strike  against  South  Africa  In  the 
waning  days  of  Its  rule  In  Namibia  before 
that  former  Oerman  colony  gets  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  forbidding  new  element  in  Soviet 
plans:  conventional  warfare  capability 
against  South  Africa  by  integrating  SWAPO's 
guerrillas  and  forces  of  the  Soviet-backed  re- 
gime In  Angola. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  seek  to 
divert  South  Africa  from  its  problems  in  pre- 
independence  Namibia  by  opening  up  a  sec- 
ond anti-South  Africa  front  from  Mozam- 
bique. Mozambique  borders  South  Africa  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  far  east  of  Namibia. 

The  fact  that  two  Soviet  lieutenant  colo- 
nels— named  Klreev  and  Lamonavicb — ^were 
killed  in  last  month's  South  African  raid 
against  SWAPO  guerrilla  installations  points 
to  Soviet  Integration  of  SWAPO  and  Angolan 
forces.  Soviet,  Cuban  and  East  German  "ad- 
visers" have  long  been  front-stage  actors  in 
the  Angolan  regime's  stalemated  civil  war 
for  control  of  all  Angola;  but  they  have 
never  before  been  physically  discovered  in 
command  posts  of  Namibia's  hit-and-run 
guerrilla  war  against  South  Africa. 

Additional  evidence  made  available  to  us 
includes  photographs  showing  Sam  Nujoma, 
SWAPO's  Soviet-trained  "president."  con- 
sorting with  Angolan  military  leaders  and 
Soviet  or  East  European  advisers  near  the 
Namlblan  border. 

The  Soviet  strategy  began  to  emerge  two 
years  ago.  Confidential  directives  from  Mos- 
cow stated  that  Angola  must  continue  pro- 
viding bases  and  aid  to  SWAPO  despite  the 
certainty  of  destructive  South  African  repri- 
sal raids. 

To  reach  that  objective,  Moscow  promised, 
and  has  now  delivered,  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  conventional  weapons.  Three  ma- 
jor radar  and  air-defense  bases  (destroyed 
in  the  raid)  had  been  completed  near  the 
Namlblan  border  and  armed  with  SAM-3  and 
SAM-6  fixed  anti-aircraft  missiles.  These 
were  under  the  overall  command  of  Soviet 
advisers,  who  employed  East  Oerman  regu- 
lars to  man  the  missiles. 

At  least  two  of  these  SAM  bases  were  close 
enough  to  the  border  to  control  air  traffic 
deep  Into  Namibia  and  threaten  operations 
of  the  South  African  air  force.  They  were  part 
of  the  down  payment  to  Angola's  pro-Marxist 
regime  (not  recognized  by  the  United  States). 
pledged  by  Moscow  to  protect  it  from  South 
African  raids  against  SWAPO  bases. 


The  down  payment  is  escalating.  Ineffec- 
tive Cuban  advisers  are  being  replaced  by 
crack  Soviet  and  East  Oerman  specialists. 
They  direct  SWAPO  strategy  for  Namibia  and 
strengthen  the  Angolan  regime  in  its  long 
civil  war  against  antl -Marxist  forces,  headed 
by  Jonas  Savimbl  and  backed  by  South 
Africa. 

The  objective  is  to  integrate  anti-Western 
Soviet  policies  In  Angola  and  South  Africa- 
Namibia,  building  a  conventional  war  capa- 
bility to  advance  both  objectives. 

The  Russians  are  now  known  to  have 
armed  the  Angolan  regime  with  an  estimated 
267  tanks,  298  armored  cars,  560  artillery 
pieces  and  other  arms.  Weapons  now  going 
to  Mozambique  for  use  on  the  second  front 
against  South  Africa  are  approaching  similar 
quantities. 

The  Soviet  design  U  strikingly  clear:  pro- 
vide a  conventional,  not  Just  guerrilla,  war 
capability  for  its  black  African  allies  against 
white-ruled  South  Africa  in  hopes  of  lock- 
ing up  the  greatest  mineral  storage  house  in 
the  world  and  controlling  oil  traffic  around 
the  Horn. 

Yet,  curiously,  all  this  passes  unnoticed  at 
the  United  Nations,  even  though  Soviet  and 
East  Oerman  manpower  in  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique now  totals  close  to  6,000  military 
and  civilian  specialists. 

It  would  tax  world  diplomacy  to  And  a 
sharper  example  of  that  durable  phenome- 
non known  as  the  double  standard.  The 
United  SUtes  is  excoriated,  even  in  Western 
Europe,  fo.  trying  to  arrange  free  elections 
In  El  Salvador  and  dispatching  two  score 
military  advisers  to  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment there.  The  true  nature  of  the  Soviet 
buildup  In  southern  Africa,  perceived  In  the 
narrow  focus  of  a  righteous  crusade  against 
South  African  racism,  is  ignored.  Yet  its  aim 
Is  to  upset  the  world  balance  of  power  to 
the  grave  detriment  of  the  West. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACT  OF 
1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  produc- 
tion Incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  biU. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   390 

(Purpose:  To  make  minor  changes  in  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  Joint  Council  on 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Sciences  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  better 
carry  out  its  science  and  education 
functions) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
largely  technical  amendment,  which  will 
be  agreed  to.  I  send  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Huodleston, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
390. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  268.  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  258.  line  6.  change  the  period  to 
a  semicolon  and  Immediately  thereafter  In- 
sert the  following:  "and  other  public  and 
private  Institutions,  producers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  who  are  Intereste^l 
In  and  have  a  potential  to  contribute,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  national  policy  in  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences.". 

On  page  258,  line  7.  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "Secretary"  through  the  end  of  line  8. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  260,  line  3,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period 

On  page  260,  >!trike  out  lines  4  and  S. 

On  page  260.  strike  out  lines  6  through  8 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Minority  views, 
if  timely". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  requested  a 
few  minor  changes  in  title  XIV  of  S 
884.  These  changes  will  allow  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  its  science  and  ed- 
ucation functions  more  effectively. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  letter  from  Secretary  Block  be  re- 
printed, in  full,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  AGRtctn.TDRE. 
Washington,  DC,  September  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forettry,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  As  you  are  well  aware, 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Extension  programs  which  are 
authorized  by  Title  XTV  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  You  and  your  com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  recognizing 
the  Importance  of  these  programs  and  for 
preserving  and  strengthening  them  in  the 
revised  Title  XIV,  S.  884. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  much  of  the 
success  of  our  science  and  education  system 
is  dependent  on  a  strong  Federal /State  part- 
nership, and  your  committee  has  recognized 
that  by  adding  language  specifically  reaffirm- 
ing that  partnership. 

Overall,  the  changes  proposed  In  S.  884  for 
Title  XIV  are  In  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  there 
are  a  few  minor  or  technical  changes  that  in 
my  view  will  allow  the  Department  to  carry 
out  Its  science  and  education  functions  more 
effectively. 

First,  I  believe  the  Secretary  should  have 
more  flexibility  in  making  appointments  to 
the  Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences.  The  language  limits  appointment 
to  nominations  made  by  speclflcaDy  listed 
organizations  and  agencies,  and  I  believe  the 
Secretary  should  have  the  flexibility  to  in- 
sure the  makeup  of  the  Joint  Council  is 
such  that  it  can  best  meet  the  advisory  and 
coordination  needs  of  the  Department  and 
the  science  and  education  system.  I  have 
recently  voiced  support  for  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil and  will  insure  that  its  makeup  does 
reflect  the  various  Interests  in  the  science 
and  education  community. 

A  second  minor  change  I  would  suggest  is 
to  delete  the  requirement  tb»t  the  Joint 
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Council  reports  be  simultaneously  submitted 
to  the  enUtles  other  than  the  Secretary. 
That  requirement  is  unnecessary  since  re- 
ports of  the  Joint  CouncU  are  available  to 
all  of  the  public  and,  moreover,  the  Secretary 
Is  required  to  transmit  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Council  to  the  Congress  as  part 
of  the  Secretary's  annual  report. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  the  language 
requiring  the  Joint  Council  m  Its  reports 
to  specify  the  "level  of  financial  and  other 
support  needed"  Is  in  effect  asking  the  Joint 
Council  to  prepare  a  Federal  budget  for 
science  and  education.  This  Is  far  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  Joint  Council  and  would  re- 
quire more  staff  resources  than  would  be 
available  to  accomplish  the  requirement. 
Furthermore,  we  have  a  process  for  develop- 
ing the  Federal  budget,  and  there  Is  ample 
opportunity  for  various  Interest  groups  to 
make  input  and  voice  their  views  before  the 
Congress  finally  settles  on  an  appropriation 
bUl. 

In  closing,  may  I  reaffirm  overall  support 
for  Title  XIV  of  S.  884  and  reemphaslze  that 
the  changes  suggested  are  very  minor  In 
nature. 

Sincerely. 

JOHiT  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  modify  the  provisions 
of  S.  884  relating  to  the  Joint  Council  to 
broaden  the  list  of  organizations  and 
agencies  from  which  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Council  can  be  selected  to  in- 
clude other  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, producers,  and  representatives  of 
the  public  who  the  Secretary  determines 
are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the 
foundation  of  national  policy  in  food 
and  agricultural  sciences. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  de- 
lete the  restriction  in  S.  884  that  nomi- 
nations for  Council  members  can  only 
be  submitted  by  the  organizations  and 
agencies  whose  representatives  are  eli- 
gible to  serve  on  the  Council.  The  effect 
of  these  changes  is  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  ii'icreased  flexibility  in  mak- 
ing appointments  to  the  Joint  Council  to 
allow  for  Council  membership  that  can 
best  meet  the  advisory  and  coordination 
needs  of  the  Department  and  the  science 
and  education  system. 

This  amendment  would  also  provide 
that  the  annual  report  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil is  only  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  effect 
of  this  change  is  to  delete  the  require- 
ment that  the  report  also  be  submitted 
to  Congress  and  to  the  constituent  or- 
ganizations of  the  Joint  Coimcil. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  delete 
the  requirement  that  the  Joint  Council 
specify  the  level  of  financial  and  other 
support  needed  to  carry  out  science  and 
education  programs  as  a  feature  of  Its 
annual  report. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  390)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DP    amendment    no.  301 

(Purpose:  To  delete  the  requirement  that 
actions  under  the  Special  Standby  Export 
Subsidies  Program  be  authorized  by  the 
dispute  settlement  procedures  of  the  sub- 
sidles  code  of  OATT) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  391. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  240,  strike  out  line  18  through 
line  6  on  page  241  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "the  United  States;  and 

(c)  falls  to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable 
resolution  through  consultation  with  the  for- 
eign country  or  Instrumentality  concerned." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
really  a  technical  amendment  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  requested  to 
strike  clause  (d)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  1203,  of  S.  884.  This  provision 
requires  the  President  to  seek  authoriza- 
tion under  the  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedures of  the  general  agreement  on  tar- 
iffs and  trade  <GATT)  before  the  export 
subsidy  authority  could  be  implemented. 

Specifically,  section  1203(b)  (d)  states: 
states : 

The  Secretary  shall  implement  the  special 
standby  export  subsidy  program  formulated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only 
after  the  President  ...  Is  authorized  under 
the  dispute  settlement  procedures  specified 
In  the  Agreement  of  Interpretation  and  Ap- 
plication of  Articles  VI,  XVI.  and  XXIII  of 
the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
to  undertake  an  exp^ort  subsidy  program  to 
counter  the  export  subsidies  on  agricultural 
commodities  employed  by  the  foreign  coun- 
try or  instrumentality  concerned:  Provided, 
that  the  United  States  is  obligated  by  inter- 
national agreement  to  receive  such  author- 
ization before  undertaking  measures  to 
counter  such  export  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  that  clause 
(d)  was  added  to  this  provision  of  title 
xn  of  our  bill  was  to  preclude  any  argu- 
ment that  we  might  be  in  conflict  with 
our  international  obligations  as  a  result 
of  being  a  member  to  the  GATT,  and  sig- 
natory to  the  GATT  subsidies  code. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  clar- 
ify for  the  beneflt  of  the  Senate  that  the 
subsidies  code,  specifically  imder  article 
16,  allows  subsidies  for  primary  prod- 
ucts, and  agricultural  products  are  pri- 
mary products.  It  is  for  this  reason  alone 
that  the  Commission  of  the  10  nation 
European  Economic  Community  signed 
the  subsidies  code.  Had  the  EEC  and 
other  nations  not  been  able  to  insert 
that  language  in  the  subsidies  code,  their 
export  subsidies  program  for  agricultur- 
al products  would  have  been  in  violation. 

Since  the  U.S.  Government  does  not 
have  a  subsidies  program  but  Is  per- 
mitted to  both  establish  and  implement 


one  under  the  GATT  subsidies  code, 
then.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  coimtry  must  seA  authorization 
under  the  GATT.  Indeed  other  countries 
have  not  reduced  or  eliminated  subsidy 
programs  for  agricultural  commodities: 
nor  have  they  been  precluded  from  es- 
tablishing them  under  the  GATT  subsi- 
dies code. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  391)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    3B3 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
392. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  138.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  11  on  page 
197  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE   in— WHEAT 

LOAN     RATES,     LAND     DIVERSION,     AND     PATMXMT 
YIELDS  FOR  THE   IB82  THROUGH   1885  CROPS 

Sec.  301.  Elective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  section  107A  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  107A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  producing  wheat,  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, and  world  prices  for  wheat. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers  of 
wheat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
payments  will  assist  in  obtaining  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If 
a  land  diversion  program  is  in  effect  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  also  author- 
ized to  require  that  producers  participate  in 
such  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans  and  purchases  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  Land  diversion  payments  shall  be 
made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  con- 
servation uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  a  land  diversion  contract 
entered  Into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts 
payable  to  a  producer  under  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
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consldenition  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
b«  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted  based  upon 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  established 
for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements 
In  any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not 
to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

•■(2)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  land  diver- 
sion program  Is  In  effect  shall  be  the  last 
yield  which  had  been  previously  established 
for  the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  wheat  was  previously  estab- 
ished  for  the  farm  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ised to  determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary 
finds  fair  and  equitable.  In  the  detenrlna- 
tlon  of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  pro- 
ducer, and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm 
program  payment  jrield  established  on  the 
basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under 
other  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  It  necessary,  the  Sec- 
retary may  establish  national.  State,  or  coun- 
ty program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of 
historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  In  the  historical  period,  or.  If 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  Involved.  In  the  event  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields  are  estab- 
lished, the  farm  program  payment  yields 
shall  balance  to  the  national.  State,  or  coun- 
ty program  payment  yields. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  ter- 
minate or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  If  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
a  shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  conducted 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  In  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable 
In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

NOWAPPLICABnjTT  09  CWITIFICATE 
■ZQUnXMCNTS 

Sec.  302.  Sections  379d.  379e.  378f.  379g 
379h.  3791.  and  3791  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proc- 
essors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1.  1983  through  May  31    1986 


SUSPBNSION  or  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
PaODtrCER  CERTIFICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  331.  332,  333,  334.  335, 
336.  338,  339.  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  wheat. 

SUSPENSION  or  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203.  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar  years 
1U82  through  1986. 

NONAPPLICABILTTT  OP  SECTION  107  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CtTLTURB  ACT  OF  1S49  TO  THE  1983  THROUGH 
198S    CROP&   OP   WHEAT 

Sec.  306.  Section  107  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  t>e  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 

TITLE  IV— PEED  DRAINS 

LOAN  RATES.  LAND  DtVEBSION,  AND  PATIfENT 
YIELDS  FOR  THE   19S2  THROUGH    1985  CROPS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  Section 
lOeA  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate  taking  Into  consideration  the 
cost  of  producing  com.  supply  and  demand 
conditions,  and  world  market  prices  for 
corn. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  of 
the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level  that 
loans  and  purchases  are  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  Into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to  corn 
and  other  factors  specified  In  section  401(b) 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers  of  one 
or  more  of  the  crops  of  corn,  barley,  oats, 
rye.  and  grain  sorghums  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  payments  will  assist  In 
obtaining  necessary  adjustments  In  the  total 
acreage  of  any  of  these  feed  grains.  If  a  land 
diversion  program  Is  in  effect  for  one  or  more 
of  the  crops  of  com.  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums,  the  Secretary  Is  also  author- 
ized to  require  that  producers  participate  in 
&ny  such  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  loans  and  purchases  authorized  by 
subsection  (a).  Land  diversion  payments 
shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who 
devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
to  conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  a  land  diversion 
contract  entered  Into  with  the  Secretary. 
The  amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a 
land  diversion  contract  shall  be  determined 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  Including  the  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contracts.  In  determining  the 
acceptability  of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
producer  and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted  based  upon  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  In  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  ad- 
versely the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community. 

"(2)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  com.  barley,  oafs,  rye,  and  grain 
sorghums  for  which  a  land  diversion  program 


Is  In  effect  shall  be  the  last  yield  which  had 
been  previously  established  for  the  farm,  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  fair  and 
equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield  for  any 
of  such  feed  grains  was  previously  estab- 
lished for  the  farm,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  determine  such  yields  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  fair  and  equitable.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  un- 
der other  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  It  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretaiy 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such 
yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  If  such  data 
are  not  available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate 
of  actual  yields  for  the  crop  year  involved. 
Tn  the  event  national.  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance  to 
the  national.  State,  or  county  program  pay- 
ment yields. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
SecreUry  in  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  deilring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  M|i..^ar- 
tlclpatlon  no  later  than  such  dat^is  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  ter- 
minate or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  If  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
a  shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  eaultable  In  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(d)  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(T)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  eLssl<mment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OP  SECTION  105  OF  THE  AG- 
RICULTURE ACT  1949  TO  THE  1982  THROUGH 
198S    CROPS    OF    FEED    GRAINS 

Sec.   102.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  anpllcable  to  the 
1982  through  1986  crops  of  feed  grains. 
TITLE  V — UPLAND  COTTON 

BASE      ACREAGE      ALLOTMENTS;      SUSPENSION     OP 
MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  BELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Sections  342.  343,  344,  346.  346  and 
377  of  the  Agricultural  Adiustment  Act  of 
1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1986  crops  of  upland  cotton. 

LOAN  RATES.  LAND  DIVERSION.  AND  PAYMENT 
YIELDS  FOR  THE   1P82  THROUGH  1983  CROPS 

Sec.  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  section  103(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
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"Ssc.  I03.(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presentation 
of  warehouse  recelpu  reflecting  accrued 
storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
make  available  for  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  upland  cotton  to  producers  non- 
recourse loans  for  a  term  of  ten  months  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the  loan 
la  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect  for  Strict 
Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  inch 
upland  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.6  through  4.9) 
at  average  location  In  the  United  States  the 
smaller  of  (I)  86  per  centum  of  the  average 
price  (weighted  by  market  and  month)  of 
such  quality  of  cotton  as  quoted  in  the  desig- 
nated United  States  spot  markets  during  the 
three  years  of  the  five-year  period  ending 
July  31  In  the  year  in  which  the  loan  level 
la  announced,  excluding  the  year  in  which 
the  average  price  was  the  highest  and  the 
year  tn  which  the  average  price  was  the  low- 
est In  such  period,  or  (11)  90  per  centum  of 
the  average,  for  the  fifteen-week  period  be- 
ginning July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  loan 
level  Is  announced,  of  the  five  lowest  priced 
growths  of  the  growths  determined  for  Mid- 
dling one  and  three-thirty  seconds  Inch  cot- 
ton CIJ".  Northern  Europe  (adjusted  down- 
ward by  the  average  difference  during  the 
period  April  15  through  October  16  of  the 
year  In  which  the  loan  Is  announced  t>etween 
such  average  Northern  Europe  price  deter- 
mination of  such  quality  of  cotton  and  the 
market  quotations  In  the  designated  United 
States  spot  markets  for  Strict  Low  Middling 
one  and  one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton  (mlcro- 
nalre 3.5  through  4.9)):  Provided,  That  In 
no  event  shall  such  loan  level  be  less  than 
48  cents  per  pound.  If  for  any  crop  the  aver- 
age Northern  Europe  price  determined  under 
clause  (11)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph Is  less  than  the  average  United  States 
spot  market  price  determined  under  clause 
(1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph,  Increase 
the  loan  level  to  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  ^proprlate  not  In  excess  of  the 
average  United  States  spot  market  price  de- 
termined under  clause  (t)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph.  The  loan  level  for 
any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  determined  and 
announced  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
November  1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  marketing  year  for  which  such  loan  Is  to 
be  effective,  and  such  level  shall  not  there- 
after be  changed.  Nonrecourse  loans  provided 
for  In  this  subsection  shall,  upon  request  of 
the  producer  during  the  tenth  month  of  the 
loan  period  for  the  cotton,  be  made  available 
for  an  additional  term  of  eight  months: 
Provided,  That  such  request  to  extend  the 
loan  period  shall  not  be  approved  in  a  month 
when  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one  and  one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton 
(mlcronalre  3.5  through  4S)  in  \iit  desig- 
nated spot  markets  for  the  preceding  month 
exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
of  such  quality  of  cotton  in  such  markets  for 
the  preceding  thirty-six  month  period :  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  Strict 
Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  Inch 
cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5  through  4.9)  In  the 
designated  United  States  spot  markets  for 
such  cotton  for  a  month  exceeded  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  of  such  quality 
of  cotton  In  such  markets  for  the  preceding 
tblrty-slx  months,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  shall  immedi- 
ately establish  and  proclaim  a  special  limited 
global  Import  quota  for  upland  cotton  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  do- 
mestic mill  conaumptloD  of  uplAxid  cotton 
at  the  seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of  the 


most  recent  three  months  for  which  ilat* 
are  available; 

"(B)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shaU  b« 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  fortli 
in  clause  (A)  of  this  subsection  or  the 
amount  required  to  incraaae  the  supply  to 
130  per  centum  of  the  demand; 

"(C)  As  used  In  clause  (B)  of  this  ftn- 
graph,  the  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of  up- 
land cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year  (adjiuted  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty-pound  bales)  In  which  the  special 
quota  Is  established,  plus  production  of  the 
cturent  crop,  plus  Imports  to  tbe  latest  date 
available  during  the  marketing  year,  and 
the  term  'demand'  means  the  average  aea- 
sonally  adjusted  annual  rate  o(  domestic 
mill  consumption  In  the  most  recent  three 
months  for  which  data  are  available,  plus 
the  larger  of  average  exports  of  upland  cot- 
ton during  the  preceding  six  marketing  years 
or  cumulative  exports  of  upland  cotton,  plus 
outstanding  export  sales  for  the  marketing 
year  In  which  the  special  quota  is  established; 
and 

"(D)  When  a  special  quota  Is  eatabllshed 
undier  tbe  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date 
of  tbe  proclamation  shall  be  aUowed  for 
entering  cotton  under  such  quota. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  tbe  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  a  special  quota 
period  shall  not  be  established  that  overlaps 
an  existing  special  quota  period. 

"(3)  (A)  Tbe  Secretary  U  autborlaed  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers  of 
upland  cotton  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  paymenta  will  assist  In  obtaining 
necessary  adjustments  In  tbe  total  acreage 
of  upland  cotton.  If  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram Is  In  effect  under  this  subsection,  tbe 
Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  require  that 
producers  participate  In  such  program  aa  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  author- 
ized by  subsection  (1).  Land  diversion 
payments  shall  be  made  to  a  producer 
on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  en- 
tered Into  with  the  Secretary.  Tbe  amounts 
payable  to  a  producer  under  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
aa  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  tbe  acceptabUlty  of 
a  contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shaU  take 
into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  diver- 
sion to  be  taken  by  tbe  producer  and 
the  productivity  of  tbe  acreage  diverted 
based  upon  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  for  tbe  farm.  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under 
agreements  In  any  county  or  local  com- 
munity so  as  not  to  affect  adversely  tbe 
economy  of  the  coimty  or  local  community. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  for  which  a  land 
diversion  program  Is  In  effect  shall  be  the 
last  yield  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished for  the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 
If  no  payment  yield  for  upland  cotton  was 
previously  established  for  the  farm,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  determine  such  yield 
as  the  Secretary  finds  fair  and  equitable.  In 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  actual  yields 


proved  by  tbe  producer,  and  neither  sucb 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  sucb  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  it 
neceadar>',  t^e  Secretory  may  eacabltsh  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  ab- 
normal factors  affecting  such  jrlelds  in  tbe 
historical  period,  or,  U  sucb  data  ar«  not 
available,  on  tbe  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  tbe  crop  year  involved.  In 
the  event  national.  State  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  tbe  farm 
program  payment  yields  shall  balance  to  the 
national.  State  or  county  program  payment 
yields. 

"(C)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plou  or  wildlife  habitat  In 
conformity  with  standards  eeUbllshed  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wUdllfe  agen- 
cies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  file  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producers,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the  sup- 
ply of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(4)  In  any  case  In  which  the  faUure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  conducted 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans  and  payments 
in  such  amounu  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  issue 
such  regiUatlons  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsecUon 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) ShaU  apply  to  payments  under  tbU 
subsection.". 

COMMODn-T    CRKOrr    CORPORATION    SALES    PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  603.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1,  1982.  and  ending 
July  31.  1986,  the  tenth  sentence  of  sectlcoi 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  sentence 
through  the  words  "lio  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  (1)  the  Commoi  ty 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as 
It  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  how- 
ever, at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  tbe 
loan  rate  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and 
one-sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  (mlcro- 
nalre 3.6  through  4.9)  adjusted  for  such 
current  market  differentials  reflecting  grade, 
quality,  location,  and  other  value  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges,  and  (3)". 
sKnvow  PRAcncxs 

Sec.  604.  Section  374(a)  of  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  In  tbe  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1985". 
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MUCKLtJ^NBOUS   COITON    PEOVIfllON 

Sec.  506.  Sections  103(a)  and  303  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1M9  (7  US.C.  1444  and 
144«d)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops. 

T.TLE  VI— RICE 

LOAN     BATBS.     LAND     DIVXB8ION,     AMD     PAYMENT 
TtlXDS  rOB  THE   l»8a  TKaOCGH   I98S  C«OP8 

Sec  601.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section 
101(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-Sec.  101(h).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1983  through  1986  crops  of  rice  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate taking  into  consideration  the  cost 
of  producing  rice,  supply  and  demand  con- 
ditions, and  world  market  prices  for  rice. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers  of 
rice  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
payments  will  assist  In  obUlnlng  nect-ssary 
adJustmenU  In  the  total  acreage  of  rice. 
If  a  land  diversion  program  Is  In  effect  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary  Is  also 
authorized  to  require  that  producers  par- 
ticipate In  such  program  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  and  purchases  author- 
ized by  subsection  1 1 ) .  Land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a 
farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses  approved 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  a  land 
diversion  contract  entered  Into  with  the 
Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer under  a  land  diversion  contract  shall 
be  determined  by  such  means  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate.  Including  the 
submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In 
determining  the  acceptability  of  a  contract 
offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  extent  of  the  diversions  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  pixxJucer  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  diverted  based  upon  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  for 
the  farm.  The  SecrcUry  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  dlv9rted  under  agreements  In 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not 
to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
ty or  local  community. 

"(B)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  rice  for  which  a  land  diversion 
program  Is  In  effett  shall  be  the  last  yield 
which  had  been  previously  established  for 
the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  rlco  was  previously  estab- 
lished for  the  farm,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  determine  such  yield  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  fair  and  equitable.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  yields,  the  SecreUry  shall  take 
Into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
imder  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the 
Secretary  may  esubltsh  national.  SUte.  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing such  yields  In  the  historical  period,  or. 
If  such  dau  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved  In  the  event  national,  State. 
or  county  program  payment  yields  are  estab- 
lished, the  farm  program  payment  yields 
shall  balance  to  the  national.  SUte.  or 
county  program  payment  yields. 

"(C)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  de- 
voted to  wildlife  food  ploU  or  wildlife  habl- 
Ut  In  conformity  with  sUndards  established 


by  the  Secretary  In  consultation  with  wild- 
life agencies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  If 
the  Secretary  determines  such  action  neces- 
sary because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disasters  or  to  alleviate  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  pajrments  under  this 
subsection.". 

SUSPENSION   OF   MASKETINC  QUOTAS  AND  OTHEK 
PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  603.  Sections  361.  363.  363,  364.  366, 
366,  and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1986  crops  of  rice. 

Mr.  LUQAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  cov- 
ers target  prices  in  each  of  the  four  areas 
this  legislation  pertains  to.  specifically 
wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  and  cotton. 

I  have  choeen  to  construct  the  amend- 
ment in  this  form  in  order  that  the  gen- 
eral principle  pertaining  to  the  target 
price  situation  might  be  met  en  bloc. 
Likewise  in  the  event  that  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  amendment,  there 
is  further  consideration  of  target  prices, 
that  also  might  be  met  en  bloc,  with 
some  equity  among  the  various  commodi- 
ties to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  the  target  price  debate 
is  an  important  one.  We  have  talked 
throughout  the  debate  on  the  general 
agricultural  legislation  about  the  expense 
of  the  bill.  We  have  also  talked  about 
security  for  American  farmers  and  for 
producers.  Clearly  the  target  price  con- 
cept was  constructed  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  adopted  comprehensively  the 
last  time  around  in  farm  legislation  be- 
cause it  offered  a  safety  net  for  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  and  at  least 
as  a  short  statement  on  the  lay  of  the 
land,  I  want  to  discuss  what  target  prices 
are,  and  why  they  may  impact  under 
some  conditions  upon  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  substantial  outlays. 

Target  prices  were  established  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  upland  cotton  by 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  and  they  were  extended  by 


the  Rice  Protection  Act  of  1975  to  that 
crop. 

The  committee's  revived  bill  on  this  oc- 
casion for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  1984. 
and  1985  establishes  minimum  target 
prices  for  the  commodities  1  have  men- 
tioned. The  prices  that  are  specified  for 
each  year  may  be  adjusted  upward  but 
not  downward  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  that  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction. 

Presently,  the  legislation  in  front  of 
us,  given  the  modified  committee  bill,  es- 
tablishes a  very  specific  set  of  target 
prices.  I  shall  not  review  all  of  those  at 
this  point  except  to  say,  for  example, 
that  in  the  area  of  wheat  a  target  price 
of  $4.10  presently  is  in  the  bill  for  the 
year  1982.  That  would  move  20  cents 
higher  In  1983  to  $4.30;  20  cents  higher 
to  $4.50  In  1984;  and  an  additional  20 
cents  in  1985  to  $4.70. 

The  current  target  price  for  the  crop 
year  we  are  now  in  is  $3.81.  That  Is  a 
very  substantial  change  over  the  course 
of  this  legislation,  and  it  is  not  an  aca- 
demic point,  Mr.  President. 

The  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  range  all  the  way  from 
$250  million  to  $500  million  of  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  in  this  crop  year  on  the 
basis  of  a  very  large  wheat  crop  in  our 
country,  and  sharply  declining  prices  for 
wheat  presently  and,  therefore,  the  $3.81 
appears  to  be  well  above  what  the  aver- 
age prices  received  by  wheat  prices  will 
be  during  the  5-month  period  which  we 
are  now  in.  That  means  payments  are 
going  to  be  made  at  the  $3.81  level. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the 
extent  of  those  payments,  why  there  are 
payments  being  made,  but  I  make  the 
point,  now  that  $3.81  is  not  an  academic 
flgxire.  It  is  a  figure  on  which  real  money 
is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  each  and  every  wheat  farmer  who 
applies,  who  has  eligible  wheat,  and  the 
crop  is  a  very  substantial  one  against 
which  that  deficiency  payment  will  lie. 

The  target  price  mechanism  works  as 
follows:  Whenever  the  national  average 
price  for  a  crop  falls  below  the  target 
price  for  a  specified  period  a  producer  of 
that  crop  biecomes  eligible  for  a  defi- 
ciency payment  equal  to  his  normal  pro- 
duction multiplied  by  the  payment  rate. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  the  example 
of  wheat  in  this  year,  an  actual  one  on 
which  payments  are  going  to  be  made. 
The  target  price  is  $3.81.  If  the  market 
price  in  the  field  for  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try over  a  5-month  period — which  is  the 
average  of  those  sales  around  the  coun- 
try, cash  sales  at  the  mills — if  that  aver- 
age figure  comes  to  something  less  than 
$3.81,  for  example,  let  us  say — and  I 
certainly  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  trying  awfully  hard  by  getting 
announcements  made,  and  appropriately 
so,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  get  the  price  up — if  somehow  or  other 
it  gets  up  over  $3.81  we  are  all  home 
free  literally,  no  payment. 

But.  if,  for  example,  the  average 
should  turn  out  to  be  $3.61  over  this  5- 
month  period  of  time,  then  the  so-called 
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deficiency  payment  is  20  cents  a  bushel; 
$3.81,  the  target,  minus  $3.61,  the  actual 
5-month  average  price,  is  20  cents  a 
bushel.  That  20  cents  a  bushel  would  be 
paid  to  every  eligible  farmer  who  has 
had  wheat  produced  this  year.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
farmer  sold  the  wheat,  makes  no  differ- 
ence what  he  sold  the  wheat  for,  whether 
he  is  storing  it  or  what  he  is  doing  with 
it.  If  he  has  a  certified  field  there  in 
which  his  local  committee  has  said  there 
are  x  acres  of  wheat  in  his  normal  pro- 
duction and  his  normal  yield  is  such,  he 
will  receive  a  payment.  There  is  a  his- 
tory there — let  us  say  on  my  own  farm, 
for  exsmiple,  where  we  have  roughly  22 
acres,  as  I  recall,  that  are  qualified.  And 
let  us  say  the  average  yield  there  had 
been  50  bushels.  Why,  we  have  1,100 
bushels  certified  there.  And  I  could 
apply  and  receive,  if  we  have  a  20-cent 
payment,  20  cents  times  1.100  bushels. 
And  that  is  mine,  regardless  of  what 
happened  to  the  crop.  I  may  have  sold 
it  already.  And  I  may  have  sold  it  for 
more  than  $3.61.  I  may  have  used  the 
futures  market,  if  I  was  thoughtful 
about  that,  and  had  gotten  well  over  $4 
a  long  time  ago  for  that  crop. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  that 
the  payments  then  will  be  made  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  this  year 
and,  unfortunately,  of  course,  they  will 
impact  against  the  fiscal  1982  budget.  So 
we  are  dealing  with  the  fiscal  1981  situ- 
ation. We  already  have  a  wheat  crop  that 
has  been  planted,  that  has  been  har- 
vested, and  payments  are  about  to  go 
after  the  5 -month  period  that  runs  out. 

I  am  tedious  about  the  explanation  of 
this  because  there  are  a  good  number  of 
us  who  have  these  terms  cast  around — 
deficiency  payments,  target  prices,  and 
loan  rates.  And  the  loan  rate  comes  in 
at  this  point  because  there  is  at  least  a 
cap  on  what  the  deficiency  payment 
mijghc  be.  It  cannot  be  larger  than  the 
target  price,  minus  the  loan  rate.  That 
finally  squeezes  it  into  some  shape. 

But,  in  this  particular  case,  the  $3.61 
would  not  be  lower  than  the  loan  rate 
and  that  might  be  very  close  to  where 
we  end  up.  In  fact,  some  farmers  believe 
the  deficiency  payment  would  be  more 
like  10  cents  and  some  would  opt  for  15 
cents.  But  we  are  looking  at  tiie  totality 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  year — and  it 
was  a  very  sizable  crop,  about  2%  billion 
bushels.  So  if.  at  a  10-cent  level,  you 
have  10  cents  times  that  and  at  20  cents 
you  have  20  times  that,  and  you  are  talk- 
ing about  real  money.  And  this  is  how 
the  USDA  worked  it  up  to  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  to  a  half  a  billion  on  one  crop, 
in  one  commodity  that  has  already  hap- 
pened in  America  this  year. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
future  is  not  only  an  unknowable  in  this 
respect,  but  has  all  of  the  unpredictable 
aspects  of  American  agriculture,  leaving 
aside  the  debate  we  are  having.  For  in- 
stance, the  weather.  We  have  no  idea 
what  the  weather  will  be  in  1983.  1984, 
or  1985.  That  probably  has  more  to  do 
with  whether  we  shall  have  deficiency 
payments  or  whether  we  will  have  the 
big  crop  or  not. 


Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  not  totally  defenseless  against  this 
proposition.  If  we  are  going  to  be  very 
frank,  the  Secretary  is  saying  the  trade- 
off, if  you  are  demanding  to  have  target 
prices.  Is  that,  "As  Secretary.  I  am  going 
to  use  the  authority  I  have  under  the  law 
to  bring  about  diversion  of  acreage  from 
wheat."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  already 
has  said  there  will  be  a  set-aside  of  15 
percent  of  each  of  our  farms  which  are 
producing  wheat  and  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  wheat  next  year  on  those  acres 
if  we  still  want  to  qualify  for  the  target 
prices. 

Now,  there  are  many  people  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  who  are  very  thoughtful 
about  the  wheat  situation  alone,  that 
would  say  that  15  percent  set  aside — and 
Just  to  be  practical  about  it,  that  means, 
in  this  actual  of  the  20-acre  field,  more 
or  less,  that  I  have  for  wheat,  3  acres 
must  be  put  on  the  shelf.  I  cannot  grow 
beans  on  that  acreage.  I  cannot  grow 
com  on  that  acreage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  cannot  do  anything  with  it.  It  Is  lit- 
erally put  on  the  shelf. 

And  the  Secretary  would  say,  "Rightly 
so.  We  have  too  many  acres  planted  with 
wheat.  As  a  Congress,  you  have  already 
voted  that  If  you  produce  wheat  in  over- 
abundance and  the  price  goes  down 
under  supply  and  demand  market  condi- 
tions, you  voted  yourself  so  many  cents 
per  bushel  below  a  target  price.  The  only 
way  the  U.S.  Treasury,  or  the  USDA.  or 
the  President  has  a  defense  against  this 
is  to  demand  that  you  not  produce  so 
much." 

Some  economists  would  say  15  percent 
would  not  be  enough  because  many  of  us 
in  the  farm  business  would  be  inclined  to 
take  the  worst  15  percent  that  we  have, 
not  the  most  productive  15  percent. 
Already,  as  I  have  talked  to  people  in  the 
fertilizer  business  around  this  country, 
they  are  receiving  very  substantial  new 
orders  from  farmers  who  suspect  that  if 
we  proceed  with  target  prices,  we  will  not 
only  have  diversion  of  acreage  in  wheat 
but.  very  shortly,  in  feed  grains  also. 
Therefore,  the  prudent  farmer  will  set 
aside  those  acres  that  are  least  produc- 
tive and  put  a  lot  of  fertilizer  on  what  is 
left.  Maybe  prudent  farmers  will  come 
up  with  almost  the  same  production  as 
they  had  before  in  which  they  used  the 
whole  back  40  but  did  not  put  so  much 
nitrogen  on  it  at  that  point. 

In  essence,  we  could  have  the  worst  of 
both  worlds;  that  is,  American  agricul- 
ture tied  up  once  again  in  all  the  measur- 
ing of  the  fields,  the  photographing,  the 
flyovers,  the  haggle  over  one  or  two  rows 
that  must  go  in  order  to  meet  the  local 
committee's  inspection  but,  at  the  same 
time,  have  a  very  large  crop  and  a  very 
large  liability. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  nutshell,  this  is 
what  the  dilemma  is  with  the  so-called 
target  price  concept.  The  dilemma.  I 
suppose,  is  compounded  because,  if  a 
Senator  were  to  ask  me :  "How  do  I  know 
that  any  of  these  target  prices  will  cost 
a  dime?"  Once  again,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  unknowable.  Maybe  there  will  be 
dilemmas  abroad  and  exports  take-off  or 
whether    that    means    we    have    crop 


failures  in  parts  of  this  country,  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  never  ever  discuss  these 
target  prices  again.  They  may  even  be- 
come irrelevant. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  that  con- 
dition, as  I  take  a  look  at  the  ones  in  this 
bill,  unless  my  amendment  is  passed.  If. 
in  fact,  we  are  going  to  be  making  pay- 
ments with  target  prices  for  wheat  at 
$3.81  this  year,  to  the  tune  of  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  to  a  half  billion  dollars, 
try  to  use  our  collective  imagination  to 
assess  what  we  shall  be  doing  when  the 
target  prices  moves  to  $4.10,  $4.30,  $4.50, 
and  $4.70  by  the  time  we  have  come  to 
the  end  of  this  particular  legislative 
route. 

(Mr.  DURENBEROER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  to  me,  if  we  had  a  situation  even 
comparable  in  the  slightest  to  our  cur- 
rent situation  in  which  the  rolling  aver- 
age came  out  to  something  like  $3.60 — 
let  us  round  it  off  to  a  dollar.  Let  us  say 
the  average  this  year  comes  out  to  $3.70. 

By  1985  the  deficiency  payment  would 
be  $1  a  bushel  for  the  whole  crop.  If 
it  turned  out  to  be  2%  million  bushels, 
that  becomes  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
for  one  crop  in  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  have  listened 
to  debate  on  this  floor  in  which  Senators, 
in  its  broadest  general  terms,  have  talked 
about  it  will  not  cost  this  or  it  will  not 
cost  that  or  we  are  nibbling  off  $100  mil- 
lion there  and  trying  for  $1  billion  here. 
As  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  opening 
statement,  we  are  dealing  with  target 
prices  on  uncontrollables :  they  are  as  im- 
controllable  as  anything  in  the  Federal 
budget,  "niey  are  as  imcontroUable  as 
the  weather,  export  demand,  war  and 
peace  They  are  ticking  time  bombs  in 
the  fiscal  dilemma  of  the  total  budget 
of  the  U.S.  budget,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  posed  right  now  in  this  farm 
legislation. 

When  estimates  are  made  about  the 
cost  oi  the  original  administration  bill 
or  S.  884.  the  vehicle  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  sends  to  the  floor,  or  the  mod- 
ified S.  884,  or  the  so-called  compromise, 
or  even  the  figures  that  Secretary  Block 
brought  over  to  the  committee  that  they 
apparently  had  before  the  committee 
compromise,  the  fact  is  that  nobody  has 
any  idea  as  to  what  the  liability  is.  At 
best,  staff  must  try  to  take  a  ball  park 
estimate,  given  the  weather  over  many 
years,  averaging  out  weather  conditions, 
averaging  out  production  conditions,  try- 
ing to  factor  in  if  you  do  divert  acres 
what  that  might  do.  taking  into  consid- 
eration if  the  wheat  crop  becomes  very, 
very  large  that  surely  the  demand  for 
set-aside  will  be  even  more  Intense.  In 
other  words,  all  of  the  byplay  backward 
and  forward  is  lumped  in  and  averaged 
out. 

After  all  of  that  is  concerned,  essen- 
tially the  administration  comes  to  an 
estimate.  I  am  now  advised,  that  if  the 
amendment  I  am  suggesting  were  adopt- 
ed approximately  $1  billion  of  the  cur- 
rent administration  estimate  would  be 
lopped  out  in  this  bill.  I  emphasize  that 
is  not  only  a  rubbery  figure  and  has  all 
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tbe  problems  of  any  other  figure,  but  it 
is  simply  that  no  one  else  can  come  up 
with  a  better  one.  The  administration 
has  sutigested  that  in  its  exposure,  given 
the  normal  cycle  of  weather,  wheat  crops, 
rice  and  cotton  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment, we  are  talking  about  $1  billion, 
more  or  less,  they  would  say.  The  admin- 
istration would  say,  I  believe,  that  if  the 
administration's  tiaal  compromise  offer 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  were 
adopted  that  might  save  $350  million  as 
opposed  to  $1  billion  that  my  amendment 
would  save. 

There  are  some  Senators  who  would 
say.  "Well,  that  is  not  a  whole  lot  of 
money  We  are  dealing  with  a  $4  billion 
bill."  We  started  out  with  one  that  was 
the  $1  billion,  moving  to  the  $2  bUllon 
category.  But  now  a  big  wheat  crop  and 
a  big  corn  crop,  and  other  crops,  have 
intervened. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  tried  to  indicate 
in  my  opening  statement,  we  are  not 
debating  this  farm  bill  in  a  vacuum.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  very  week  we  have  been  on  this  floor 
has  met  with  his  Cabinet  and  has  met 
with  the  congressional  leadership.  There 
are  stories  about  what  they  have  dis- 
cussed which  have  been  spread  over  the 
pages  of  our  Nation's  newspapers  and 
over  the  electronic  media.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  very  difficult  decisions  that 
they  have  made  and  that  they  are  going 
to  ask  us  to  make. 

At  some  point,  the  poignancy  of  what 
I  am  discussing  this  morning  will  be- 
come only  too  clear  when  we  begin  to 
get  into  the  defense  budget,  the  budget 
dealing  with  human  needs,  into  all  of  the 
hypothetical — and  they  will  become  ac- 
tual— cuts  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  adopt 
a  bill  in  which  there  are  at  least  four 
uncontrollable  entitlements  moving  on- 
ward for  a  4-year  period  of  time.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  philosophy  that  is 
highly  dubious,  a  judgment  shared  by 
the  administration  in  the  original  pro- 
posal that  the  administration  submitted 
to  us.  It  eliminated  target  prices. 

It  suggested  that  security  for  farmers 
in  this  country  is  very  Important  and 
could  be  realized  by  the  Secretary  mak- 
ing purchases  and  offering  loans,  given 
the  lay  of  the  land  of  budgetary  and 
economic  conditions  as  he  found  them. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  language  and 
that  is  replete  in  this  bill  in  the  four 
places  with  which  I  am  concerned  today. 

Second,  through  farmer-held  reserves 
there  is  always  the  possibility  for  a 
sophisticated  farmer  to  market  what 
he  has  at  different  times  and  places  that 
are  most  favorable. 

Given  the  floor  of  loans  that  could  be 
obtained  by  any  farmer  on  his  crops. 
Riven  the  futures  markets,  given  farmer- 
held  reserves,  the  .■safety  net  is  sound 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  that  for 
many  farmers  who  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  farmer-held  reserves,  who  may- 
be do  not  imderstand  the  loan  situation 
any  better  than  the  target  price,  who 
have  not  used  the  futures  markets,  the 
argument  will  be  made  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  that  the  target 


prices  paid  this  year  directly  to  the  wheat 
farmers  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
a  mighty  good  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  good  number  of  people  see  security  and 
ready  income  in  this  route.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  wisdom  of  this  body 
will  collect  itself  around  the  proposition 
present,  that  the  Secretary,  given  the 
power  to  offer  loans,  to  make  purchases, 
to  guarantee  the  farmer-held  reserves, 
to  assist  the  farmers  in  their  marketing 
plans,  will  have  a  sound  safety  net  which 
allows  our  market  system  to  work  with- 
out excessive  exposure  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  uncontrollables  that  have 
now  reached  very  substantial  propor- 
tions. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of 
the  record,  I  want  to  review  the  history 
of  the  estimates  of  the  deflciency  pay- 
ments as  we  now  take  a  look  at  this  sub- 
ject. These  estimates  come  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

They  estimate  1982  deflciency  pay- 
ments will  be  in  the  range  of  $615  mil- 
lion to  $980  million.  That  is  for  the  year 
we  have  now  entered  into,  a  range  that 
is  for  the  four  crops  we  are  talking 
about. 

They  add  an  additional  $200  miUion 
that  could  be  Incurred  for  sorghum  and 
barley  if  the  Department  did  not  open  a 
farmer-owned  reserve  for  feed  grains. 
But  they  point  out  that  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  Department  will  open  such  a 
reserve  and  that  would  obviate  that 
situation. 

For  the  moment,  the  Department  is 
optimistic  that  no  expenditiu-es  would  be 
expected  for  com  since  the  target  price, 
$2.40,  is  the  same  as  the  loan  rate.  The 
price  of  com  has  beoi  moving  down 
markedly,  but  mercifully  It  has  not  got- 
ten Into  the  $2.40  range.  There  is  no 
deficiency  payment  until  It  reaches  that 
situation. 

For  cotton,  the  1982  deficiency  pay- 
ments, based  on  August  crrrp  reports, 
are  estimated  at  $300  million  to  $400 
million,  with  $325  million  as  the  most 
likely  estimate. 

For  wheat,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  USDA  now  sharpens  its  pen- 
cils and  says  $275  million  to  $500  mil- 
lion, with  $350  million  as  the  most  likely 
estimate. 

For  rice,  the  range  is  $40  million  to  $80 
million,  but  with  the  lower  part  of  that 
range,  $40  million,  as  the  most  likely. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  substantial 
siuns  in  the  same  1982  budget  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  talking 
about,  that  we  shall  be  talking  about. 
Those  payments  have  to  be  made.  They 
are  no  longer  discretionary.  The  last 
farm  bill  guaranteed  that  those  pay- 
ments must  be  made.  What  I  am  saying 
now,  Mr.  President,  is,  having  made  the 
payments,  which  USDA  now  estimates  at 
$615  miUion  to  $980  miUlon  for  this 
fiscal  year  we  are  coming  into,  we  cannot 
expose  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  those  sorts  of  uncontrollables  for  4 
years  more. 

We  know  what  our  experience  Is  going 
to  be  this  time  and  we  simply  have,  at 
this  point,  to  say  that  there  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  offer  Incentives  to  pro- 


duce where  there  is  oversupply.  There  is 
no  reason  to  offer  a  further  safety  net  In 
target  prices  when  there  are  loans,  piu:- 
chases,  and  farmer-held  reserves  by 
USDA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
Senators  will  consider  this  target  price 
situation  very  carefully.  It  is.  in  my 
judgment,  the  last  material  way  that  we 
can  substantially  improve  this  farm 
bill  and  substantially  Improve  its 
chances  of  being  signed  by  our  President 
and  move  into  an  era  in  which,  clearly, 
market  principles  work,  the  Federal  in- 
trusion is  lessened,  and  the  uncontrol- 
lables, the  ticking  tlmebombs  in  the  sys- 
tem, are  taken  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

WHT    Wl    8HOTTLD    KCEP    THE    TABGET    PRICE 
CONCEPT 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  target 
price  concept  from  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  Is  an  ill-conceived  idea.  TTie 
target  price  concept  is  fundamental  to 
achieving  two  goals :  maintaining  a  mar- 
ket-oriented farm  system  and  preserving 
an  agricultural  production  system  that 
can  feed  U.S.  citizens. 

Ttie  target  price  concept  is  not  a  new 
idea — it  originated  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973, 
which  established  this  support  mecha- 
nism for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  upland 
cotton.  The  Rice  Production  Act  of  1975 
adopted  the  same  mechanism  for  rice. 
The  1977  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  ex- 
tended the  target  price  programs  for  4 
years.  Under  existing  law  qualifying 
farmers  are  provided  deficiency  pay- 
ments when  national  average  market 
prices  fall  below  target  price  levels. 
Target  prices  are  set  at  levels  deter- 
mined by  law  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
average  cost  of  production — the  target 
price  will  not  be  so  high  as  to  guarantee 
profits  for  all  farmers. 

"Hie  target  price  concept  was  estab- 
lished to  accomplish  several  objectives: 

First,  moderate  the  effects  of  short- 
term  price  fiuctuations  on  producers. 
The  market  determines  the  transaction 
prices  for  agricultural  c<Mnmodltles,  but 
producers  are  partially  protected  from 
ruinous,  low  prices  for  their  commodi- 
ties; 

Second,  free  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation's  nonrecourse  loan  program 
from  its  Income  support  role  and  allow 
the  loan  program  to  serve  as  a  market- 
ing tool  for  farmers;  and 

Third,  enhance  the  working  of  set- 
aside  or  diversion  programs. 

Mr.  President,  target  prices  have  been 
effective  in  supporting  and  stabilizing 
farm  income  in  the  face  of  severe  price 
fiuctuations  without  having  a  significant 
detrimental  Impact  on  markets.  The  tar- 
get price  mechanism  has  been  effectively 
substituted  for  less  desirable  alternative 
methods  of  income  support,  such  as  high 
loan  rates,  which  can  become  a  substitute 
for  market  pricing,  excessively  influence 
planting  decisions,  result  in  large  Gov- 
ernment-owned stocks,  and  damage  the 


competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  international  market. 

Target  prices,  when  coupled  with  acre- 
age diversion  during  periods  of  tempo- 
rary surpluses,  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  an  equitable  method  of 
controlling  production  and  preventing 
price-depressing  surplus  stocks.  Addi- 
tionally, because  the  target  price  mech- 
anism allows  the  market  to  operate  with- 
out interference  from  loan  levels,  which 
often  set  a  fioor-to-market  price,  it  csm 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States  in  world 
markets. 

In  order  to  receive  target  price  protec- 
tion, Mr.  President,  farmers  must  comply 
with  requirements  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  control  the  supply  of  farm 
products.  Thus,  the  target  price  concept 
is  an  effective  tool  that  the  Secretary  can 
use  to  balance  commodity  supply  and  de- 
mand within  any  given  budget  con- 
straint. The  Secretary  can,  in  fact,  in- 
sure against  any  deficiency  payments 
through  effective  use  of  supply  manage- 
ment. 

We  should  seriously  question  whether 
the  abolition  of  this  policy  tool  is  wise 
if  we  are  serious  about  controlling  infla- 
tion and  reducing  Federal  deficits.  The 
notion  that  target  prices  "expose  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  extraordinary  and 
completely  unpredictable  costs"  is  sim- 
ply wrong.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  encourage  or  discourage  production 
very  effectively  with  the  discretionary 
tools  he  has. 

Also,  deflciency  payments  are  not  an 
endless  flow  from  the  Treasury.  Farm- 
ers are  limited  in  the  amounts  they  may 
receive.  In  1979.  the  maximum  payment 
per  farm  was  $45,000  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  upland  cotton,  and  $50,000 
for  rice.  In  1980  and  1981,  the  maximum 
is  $50,000  for  all  crops.  In  1979,  the  aver- 
age production  expense  was  $50,844  per 
farm  and,  in  1981,  production  expenses 
per  farm  may  be  over  $60,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment  to  weaken  the 
Secretary's  ability  to  effectively  manage 
the  farm  programs.  And  if  we  should 
eliminate  the  concept  of  target  prices, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  no 
issue  has  been  given  greater  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  in  the  Senate 
than  the  question  of  target  prices.  The 
proposal  was  made  when  the  commit- 
tee flrst  began  to  consider  the  new  farm 
bill,  early  in  the  year.  It  was  made  then 
by  the  administration  on  the  question 
of  eUmlnatlng  target  prices  altogether. 
Through  all  of  the  markup  sessions  that 
the  committee  held,  it  was  given  serious 
consideration  and  the  Idea  was  rejected 
and  target  prices  were  maintained  in 
the  new  bill. 

More  recently,  when  we  came  back 
after  the  August  recess  and  began  to 
revise  the  farm  bill  on  the  basis  of  new 
economic  information  that  was  available 
to  us  and  new  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  land,  when  the  question 
of  reducing  the  target  price  levels  and 
the  loan  levels  and  all  other  costs  of  the 


bill  was  under  consideration,  we  again 
dealt  with  the  question  of  target  prices 
and  whether  or  not  we  should  go  In 
a  different  direction. 

But  even  the  administration,  Mr. 
President,  which  originally  presented  a 
proposal  eliminating  the  target  prices, 
did  not  do  so  in  this  case.  So  the  agree- 
ment that  came  from  the  committee, 
that  was  agreed  to  by  at  least  10  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  participated 
in  the  discussions,  maintains  the  target 
price  concept. 

The  modified  committee  version  that 
is  before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time, 
of  course,  does  maintain  the  target  price 
concept.  So  I  would  say  it  is  an  issue  that 
has  been  given  very  careful  considera- 
tion after  a  series  of  hearings,  a  series 
of  markup  sessions  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  on  two  different  occa- 
sions since  the  farm  bill  was  first  drafted 
and  flrst  evolved  early  in  the  year. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  this  concept  ought 
to  be  maintained,  that  it  is  not  sm  undue 
exposure  of  Federal  expense,  that  It 
does  provide  some  stability,  that  it  does 
give  some  assurance  to  the  agriculture 
producers  of  the  country  that  they  will 
have  some  fallback  position.  Not  that 
they  will  make  a  profit.  There  is  no  guar- 
anteed profit  in  this  proposal  or  any 
other  that  Is  contained  in  this  bill.  There 
is  no  way  to  do  that,  of  which  I  am 
aware.  But  they  will  be  able  perhaps  to 
continue  to  be  a  productive  part  of  the 
agriculture  segment  of  our  economy. 

I  believe  it  would  have  very  drastic 
effects  if  we  should  now  abandon  the 
position  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture In  endorsing  and  supporting  and 
working  for  the  target  price  concept. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuGAR) .  I  do  so  out  of  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  Inclusion  of  the  target  price 
concept  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  effort  that  this 
Government  should  make  to  move  farm- 
ing toward  profitability.  This  concept  is 
necessary  not  simply  to  obligate  the 
Government  to  make  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  farmers  when  market  prices 
fall  below  the  target  prices  set  in  the 
bill,  but  mainly  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  insure  that  the  Government  recog- 
nizes a  responsibiUty  to  sisslst  in  market 
development,  in  the  use  of  tools  that 
have  been  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  reduce  acreage, 
and  in  other  alternative  efforts  that  are 
available  only  to  the  Government  and 
totally  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
to  help  stabilize  supply  and  demand,  and 
to  help  assure  that  market  prices  will 
remain  above  the  target  price  levels  set 
in  the  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  concept  that  has  just  been 
thought  up  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 


Committee.  In  1973.  Congress  enacted 
legislation  with  the  target  price  concept, 
together  with  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram, which  were  designed  to  work  in 
harmony,  to  lessen  the  likelihood  that 
there  would  be  Government  outlays  di- 
rectly to  farmers. 

We  can  look  at  the  history  of  the  tar- 
get price  mechanism,  the  amounts  of 
money  that  have  been  required  to  be 
paid  to  farmers  as  deficiency  payments 
since  that  time,  and  obtain  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  whether  or  not  the  program  has 
been  successful.  I  believe  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  it  has  been  a  good 
concept;  it  has  worked;  it  has  not  re- 
sulted during  that  period  of  time  in  the 
expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money  to 
farmers  In  the  form  of  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

Prior  to  1973.  there  were  fewer  tools 
available  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
Government  to  help  assure  that  market 
prices  were  at  reasonable  levels  that 
guaranteed  adequate  supplies,  prevented 
farmers  from  going  bankrupt  when  they 
had  a  bad  crop  year,  and  assured  stable 
prices  to  consumers. 

The  reason  why  the  target  price  con- 
cept has  been  successful  is  that  target 
prices,  first  of  all.  provide  income  pro- 
tection for  farmers.  This  reduces  the 
pressure  to  increase  loan  rates  to  levels 
where  they  interfere  with  our  export 
markets. 

This  occurred,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  late  1960's.  when  cotton  loans  were 
increased  to  help  improve  farm  income. 
Market  prices  were  elevated,  but  the  re- 
sult was  that  USDA  had  to  take  over 
large  stocks  of  cotton,  which  became  very 
expensive  to  the  Government  and  to  con- 
sumers and  depressed  cotton  prices  for 
several  years  thereafter. 

Second,  target  prices  are  used  as  an  in- 
centive to  farmers  to  participate  in  an 
acreage  reduction  program  when  sup- 
plies become  excessive.  They  are  offered 
target  price  protection  if  they  agree  to 
reduce  production  by  a  specific  percent- 
age from  last  year's  level.  This  is  the  set- 
aside  program.  The  advantage  of  this 
type  of  program  is  that  when  farmers 
participate,  supply  is  reduced  and  prices 
are  thereby  strengthened.  In  most  cases, 
prices  will  increase  above  the  target  price 
level,  so  there  are  no  deflciency  pay- 
ments. Thus,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
IS  minimal. 

If  target  prices  are  removed  com- 
pletely, the  only  acreage  adjustment  pro- 
gram would  be  a  paid  diversion  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  This  is  a  direct  payment  to 
farmers  not  to  produce,  and  it  is  made 
regardless  of  the  improvement  in  market 
prices.  In  other  words,  under  the  acreage 
reduction  program  with  target  price  pro- 
tection. Government  cost  is  reduced 
when  prices  strengthen. 

Third,  target  price  payment  exposure 
puts  pressure  on  the  administration  to 
take  actions  to  help  strengthen  prices 
when  they  fall  below  the  target  levels. 
As  long  as  the  market  prices  average 
above  the  target  price  levels,  there  are 
no  deflciency  payments. 
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When  prices  become  depressed,  as  they 
are  now.  the  Secretary  will  have  at  his 
disposal  provisions  In  this  legislation 
which  will  allow  him  to  expand  demand 
or  reduce  supply.  In  an  effort  to  strength- 
en prices  at  the  market.  Therefore,  a 
properly  administered  program,  under 
the  recommendation  of  our  committee, 
will  reduce  or  eliminate  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

In  fact,  since  target  prices  were  In- 
cluded m  the  farm  bill  in  1973.  there 
never  has  been  a  deficiency  payment  for 
cotton.  In  only  2  years  have  there  been 
deficiency  payments  for  rice  and  wheat, 
and  only  in  3  years  for  feedgrains.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  the  only  times  that  de- 
ficiency payments  were  made  was  when 
inadequate  program  decisions  were  made 
or  when  very  unusual  circumstances  al- 
tered the  impact  of  decisions  made  by 
the  Department. 

From  this  evidence,  it  is  clear  to  this 
Senator  that  target  prices  play  a  very 
Important  and  indisper^able  role  in  the 
farm  program.  If  the  program  is  admin- 
istered properly  and  funds  anticipated 
correctly,  deficiency  payments  will  be 
minimal  or  eliminated  entirely.  Tradi- 
tionally, they  have  been  an  eCBcient  way 
to  encourage  actions  which  strengthen 
market  prices  when  they  become  de- 
pressed. 

The  Senator,  in  his  statement  In  sup- 
port of  his  amendment,  mentioned  some 
shortcomings  of  the  target  price  system, 
such  as  that  it  exposes  the  Government 
to  unlimited  outlays  of  money  to  farmers 
for  deficiency  payments.  The  history  of 
the  program,  however,  has  shown  that  in 
those  few  years  In  which  payments  have 
been  made  in  certain  commodity  pro- 
grams, the  effective  use  of  other  methods 
and  tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment could  have  minimized — and  in  some 
cases  did  minimize— those  payments. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
effective  use  of  an  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram could  have  a  dramatic  impact  to 
lessen  the  obligation  for  the  Government 
to  make  deficiency  payments. 

They  are  only  made  when  the  market 
prices  stay  below  the  target  price  level. 

Another  argument  that  is  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  pending  before 
this  body  is  that  target  prices  are  not  an 
economic  adjustment  program  and  that 
they  distort  the  allocation  of  resources. 
Target  prices  would  distort  allocation  of 
resources  if  they  were  set  at  levels  which 
guaranteed  farmers  a  profit,  but  they 
are  not. 

The  committee  took  great  care  after 
hearing  testimony  from  farm  organiza- 
tions, economists,  and  citizens  who  are 
Interested  in  the  farm  program,  to  set 
these  levels  below  even  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, so  that  a  farmer  is  not.  If  he 
gets  a  deficiency  payment,  guaranteed  a 
profit,  nor  is  he  even  guaranteed  his  cost 
of  production  back.  Only  a  percentage  of 
that  Is  paid. 

What  happens  Is  that  the  farmer  Is 
provided  with  some  price  protection  as  a 
safety  net.  and  the  level  at  which  these 
target  prices  in  the  legislation  are  set  will 
not  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  mar- 
ket to  allocate  resources. 


When  deficiency  payments  are  in  ef- 
fect the  market  Is  simply  telling  farmers 
and  the  Government  that  a  further  ad- 
justment needs  to  be  made  In  production 
patterns  and  in  acreage  reduction 
programs. 

It  also  is  asked,  why  do  we  need  target 
prices?  We  have  a  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram and  with  a  paid  diversion  program 
there  is  no  need  to  have  that  safety  net. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only 
for  feed  grains  and  wheat  is  there  a 
grain  reserve  program  available.  Cotton 
and  rice  commodities  are  not  under  the 
reserve  program.  It  is  not  feasible  to 
have  them  included  in  a  grain  reserve 
program.  Rice  is  a  perishable  commod- 
ity for  one  thing.  We  found  that  It  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  farmers  for  the 
Government  to  accumulate  large  stocks 
which  could  result  if  a  loan  rate  Is  set 
too  high  or  if  the  reserve  prograun  holds 
large  quantities  of  stocks  off  the  market 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

What  is  apparent,  though,  is  that  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  make 
payments  to  farmers  is  sure  and  certain 
with  a  grain  reserve  program. 

There  are  payments  made  every  year, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  wheat  and  feed 
grain  farmers  who  put  their  commodities 
in  the  reserve. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  figures  over  the 
last  few  years  indicates  how  expensive 
that  program  can  become,  but  compared 
with  the  target  price  provision  of  the 
program  it  is  obvious  that  the  reserve 
program  is  more  expensive. 

Some  who  propose  to  do  awuy  with 
target  prices  never  talk  about  these 
direct  payments  associated  with  grain 
reserves  and  the  program  administered 
now  and  included  in  this  bill. 

The  Government  pays  26  cents  per 
bushel  per  year  for  grain  in  the  farmer- 
held  reserves.  In  1978.  $106  million  in  feed 
grain  storage  payments  were  made,  and 
for  wheat  that  same  year  $109  million. 
Payments  are  made  every  year. 

Another  argimient  that  has  been 
brought  out  is  that  commodities  without 
reserves  will  have  adequate  protection 
through  loans  and  an  acreage  reduction 
program.  Of  course,  the  grain  reserve 
program  does  provide  farmers  with  a 
loan  and  paid  storage  until  the  market 
price  reaches  the  cost  of  production. 

But  cotton  and  rice  farmers  do  not 
have  any  such  program.  This  would 
create  a  major  disparity  then  between 
the  level  of  market  protection  provided 
the  major  commodities. 

The  effect  actually  would  be  that  cot- 
ton and  rice  would  be  supported  at  60  to 
65  percent  of  their  production  cost,  and 
com  and  wheat  farmers  could  enter  the 
reserve  program  and  be  assured  that  they 
could  sell  at  their  full  cost  of  production. 

I  agree  that  with  proper  acreage  ad- 
justment programs  prices  would  be  ad- 
equate, but  it  Is  budget  exposure  from 
target  prices  that  forces  the  administra- 
tion to  carry  out  such  programs. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  by  proper  im- 
plementation of  acreage  adjustment  pro- 
grams, market  prices  average  above 
target  price  levels  and  that  there  are  no 
deficiency  payments. 


One  other  aspect  of  this  amendment 
troubles  me  very  deeply,  and  that  is  the 
elimination.  In  effect,  of  the  set-aside 
program  and  the  substitution  In  Its  place, 
as  recommended  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  of  only  a  paid 
diversion  program. 

These  are  just  words  that  describe  an 
alternative  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
help  adjust  the  supply  of  commodities. 
And  one  says.  "What  Is  the  big 
difference?" 

A  paid  diversion  program  is  a  payment 
by  the  Government  to  farmers  not  to 
plant.  It  is  a  sure  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  makes  this  Senator  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  really 
will,  in  the  long  ran,  save  the  Govern- 
ment money. 

There  Is  a  strong  and  compelling  argu- 
ment that  can  be  made  that  this  amend- 
ment. If  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate,  will 
result.  In  the  long  run.  In  more  cost  to 
the  Government  than  will  the  proposal 
that  has  been  put  together  very  care- 
fully by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

One  reason  is  that  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram would  be  available  under  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  and  that  it 
would  not  be  available  under  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  incentive  for  the  farmer  to  set 
aside  some  of  his  production,  his  acreage, 
is  the  opportunity  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  safety  net  provided  by  target  prices. 

There  is  no  direct  payment  on  the 
front  end  made  to  farmers  to  choose  that 
acreage  and  set-aside  from  production  to 
help  hold  down  supplies  or  to  try  to  bring 
supplies  within  the  demand  so  that 
market  prices  are  stable  and  more 
reasonable. 

By  taking  away  this  mechanism  and 
depriving  the  Secretary  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  impose  a  set-aside  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government,  serious  damage  indeed 
would  be  suffered  by  the  farm  programs 
that  we  have. 

For  those  economy  minded  Senators 
who  are  worried  about  whether  this 
amendment  would  be  more  cost  effective 
and  would  result  in  these  direct  costs  to 
the  Government,  it  should  be  observed 
that  there  Is  a  likelihood  that  in  the  long 
run,  with  the  necessity  of  making  paid 
diversion  payments  to  farmers  irrespec- 
tive of  eventual  market  prices,  this 
amount  could  cost  the  Government  a  lot 
more  money. 

There  would  not  be  the  Incentive  for 
the  Government  to  do  anything,  even 
have  a  paid  diversion. 

Imagine  this  scenario,  Mr.  President. 
You  are  down  there  at  the  Cabinet  or 
you  are  in  there  trying  to  get  permission 
or  approval  to  make  a  paid  diversion  in  a 
certain  commodity.  The  budget  deficit  Is 
looming  large.  Some  are  saying  it  may  be 
$60-plus  billion  this  year  instead  of  $47  Va 
billion,  as  has  previously  been  forecast. 
Imagine  the  opposition  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
from  the  White  House  staff  advisers  to 
the  President,  and  from  other  Cabinet 
members,  to  making  a  payment  in  the 
face  of  a  large  deficit  at  a  time  when  a 
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commitment  has  been  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  hold  down  spending. 

The  inclination,  without  the  incentive 
for  the  Government  to  impose  a  set-aside 
or  diversion  program,  would  be  to  do 
nothing. 

The  end  result  could  be  that  what  we 
are  exchanging  here  for  the  committee 
proposal  that  recognizes  we  need  an 
incentive  for  the  Government  to  take 
action  imder  those  circumstances  is  a 
statement  to  American  fanners  "You  are 
on  your  own." 

There  are  large  crops  in  the  forecast 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  prospects 
are  that  with  market  prices  depressed 
there  could  be  deficiency  payments — 
there  could  be.  not  necessarily  will  be. 
but  could  be — in  this  crop  year. 

The  incentive  is  for  the  Government 
to  do  something.  Without  the  target 
price  mechanism  the  incentive  would  be 
to  do  nothing.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
justify  abandoning  this  tried  and  proven 
method  of  helping  move  farming  toward 
profitability,  guaranteeing  farmers  not 
a  profit  but  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
profit,  and  guaranteeing  them  that  the 
Government  will  be  concerned  and  sen- 
sitive and  will  be  obligated  to  use  the 
power  that  is  reposed  only  in  the  Govern- 
ment, that  only  the  Government  can 
use,  to  mandate  a  nationwide  set-aside 
program  or  a  paid  diversion  which  will 
also  be  available  under  the  bill  from  the 
committee  to  help  expand  our  markets 
overseas,  to  help  assure  that  farmers  in 
this  country  have  a  chance  to  make  sales 
overseas,  to  get  rid  of  surpluses  that  are 
caused  by  overproduction  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  evidence 
and  the  arguments  available  to  support 
what  the  committee  is  recommending  are 
overwhelming.  We  began  considering  the 
provisions  proposed  for  this  legislation 
several  months  ago.  It  is  true  the  admin- 
istration started  off  by  saying.  "We  do 
not  want  target  prices  in  the  bill  because 
it  is  abhorrent  to  our  philosophy  to  make 
payments  directly  to  farmers." 

On  the  other  hand,  this  amendment 
provides  for  a  paid  diversion  which  is  a 
direct  payment  to  farmers  to  guarantee 
that  acreage  is  reduced  irrespective  of 
market  prices  and  other  factors.  That 
money  is  gone,  it  is  lost. 

A  look  at  the  history  of  the  program 
we  now  have  and  that  has  been  refined 
and  improved,  in  my  judgment,  by  this 
committee,  shows  that  it  is  an  appropri- 
ate protection  device,  an  Income  pro- 
tection device,  to  guarantee  that  farmers 
are  afforded  the  benefit  of  disaster  as- 
sistance, in  effect,  not  only  for  weather- 
related  losses,  losses  to  crops  caused  by 
disease  or  other  factors  such  as  that,  but 
also  to  protect  the  fanner  from  a  mar- 
keting disaster,  which  can  be  equally 
devastating. 

The  farmer  does  not  have  any  control 
over  what  he  can  sell  his  commodity  for. 
He  does  not  have  any  control  over 
market  factors,  over  the  international 
demand  situation,  but  he  can  be  offered 
some  hope  that  the  Government  will  use 
its  powers  to  enhance  his  ability  to  make 
those  sales  of  surplus  production  to  help 
bring  prices  to  a  more  reasonable  and 
profitable  level. 


Because  of  what  are,  in  this  Senator's 
judgment,  these  compelling  items  of 
evidence,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  this  amendment  and  to 
support  the  mechanism  that  has  been 
crafted  by  the  committee  to  try  to  afford 
income  protection  at  minimum  cost  to 
the  Government. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
drews) .  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  before  us  is  an  effort  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  delete  the 
farmer's  ability  to  have  paid  land  diver- 
sion, if  necessary.  It  is  a  concept  we  have 
discussed  over  and  over.  It  has  been 
during  the  last  dozen  years — I  think  it 
has  been — a  matter  of  debate  on  every 
bill. 

There  is  another  concept,  and  I  think 
they  both  should  be  considered  in  tan- 
dem. If  you  are  not  going  to  have  the 
target  price  because  you  want  to  avoid 
exposure  to  the  Treasury,  then  you  can 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  What 
about  loan  rates?  Why  do  we  not  estab- 
blish  loan  rates  as  a  mechanism  for  a 
floor  price  for  a  conmiodity?  I  think 
they  ought  to  go  together. 

TTP   AMENDMENT   NO.    393 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senatm-  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mclchee) 
proposes  an  unprtnted  amendment  num- 
bered 393  to  unprtnted  amendment  num- 
bered 392: 

On  page  1,  line  10,  of  Lugar  amendment 
UP  392  Insert  Immediately  after  "world 
prices  for  wheat"  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  That  the  level  of  support  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  shall  not  be 
less  than  MOO  per  bushel". 

On  p<ige  6.  line  11.  Insert  Inunedlately 
after  "world  market  prices  for  corn"  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided,  That  the  level 
of  support  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  shall  not  be  less  than  $2.80  per  bushel". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  look  at  this  package  in  these  two 
basic  lights :  One  is  that  there  would  not 
be  any  target  price  and  that  the  ex- 
posure to  the  Treasury  because  of  the 
target  price  mechanism  will  be  elimi- 
nated, as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
suggests. 

The  other  is  a  time-tested  method  we 
have  used  in  the  past  of  having  loan 
rates  at  a  level  that  was  meaningful ;  not 
just  leave  it  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  to  set  whatever  prices  he  hap- 
pened to  think  were  the  best,  but  to  have 
him  take  into  consideration  where  the 
loan  rates  should  be,  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  drafted  in  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  which  reflect  the 
administration's  viewpoint. 

But  then,  having  taken  all  that  into 
consideration.  I  suggest  that  we  set  a 
floor  price  of  $4  per  bushel  for  wheat.  I 
suggest  the  floor  price  for  com,  which 
triggers  the  loan  price  for  all  other  feed 
grains,  should  not  be  less  than  $2.80. 
That  still  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  great  deal  of  discretion. 


I  point  out  that  the  cost  of  production, 
as  the  Departn:ient  flnds,  for  wheat  is 
substantially  above  $5  per  bushel.  I  point 
out  that  the  cost  of  production,  as  found 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  com 
is  substantially  above  $2.80  per  bushel. 
So  what  we  are  doing  in  setting  the  loan 
rates  at  those  levels  is  setting  a  floor 
price.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  that. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  have  a  floor  price  that 
is  a  little  more  meaningful  than  just  re- 
lying on  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

What  is  it  going  to  cost  out  of  ttie 
Treasury?  There  is  always  this  bugaboo 
argument  brought  up,  "WeU,  the  loan 
rates  would  be  too  high  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  accumulate 
too  much  in  surplus." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  happen. 
Our  best  estimates  a  few  months  ago  of 
what  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  for 
1982,  for  the  1982  crop,  and  beyond  were 
substantially  above  $4.  The  same  was 
true  for  com.  The  estimates  a  couple  of 
months  ago  of  what  the  price  in  1982  for 
the  com  crop  and  beyond  that  would  be 
were  substantially  above  $2.80. 

Well,  we  have  been  blessed  this  year 
with  an  abundant  harvest,  a  very  bounti- 
ful harvest,  and  now  the  current  prices 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  including  com, 
have  gone  down. 

But  we  should  not  look  at  that  as  be- 
ing what  is  going  to  be  hmipentng  in 
1982.  There  Is  a  great  world  demand  for 
both  wheat,  com.  and  other  feed  grains. 
It  is  a  demand  that  is  brought  about  by 
the  reverse  of  what  we  have  had  in  the 
United  States.  Some  other  countries,  in- 
cluding Russia,  have  had  very  big  crop 
failures.  If  we  balance  out  what  the 
1981  production  is  for  wheat  tmd  feed 
grains.  I  think  we  will  find  that  the 
world  production  is  not  all  that  much, 
is  not  all  that  bountiful.  So  I  believe  it 
is  realistic  to  think  that  in  1982 — and 
this  is  the  first  year  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  proposed  bill — we  are  going  to  see 
a  substantial  improvement  in  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  If 
that  is  true,  as  has  been  predicted  by  the 
Department  as  short  a  time  ago  as  60 
days  ago.  well  then  there  is  no  exposure 
to  the  Treasury  for  this  amendment 
that  I  offer. 

It  is  true  that  over  the  past  several 
years  12  to  16  percent  of  either  one  of 
these  crops,  wheat  or  com.  has  gone  into 
the  loan  program.  And  people  argue. 
"Well,  that  is  an  exposure  to  the  Treas- 
ury." But  mind  you,  it  is  simply  a  loan, 
a  loan  that  is  repaid  within  9  months.  It 
is  repaid  with  interest.  There  Is  no  ex- 
posure then.  There  is  no  permanent  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  no  real  cost  to  the 
Treasury  when  that  happens. 

Has  it  been  happening  in  recent  years? 
It  certainly  has.  In  the  past  several 
years,  loan  rates  have  been  paid  off. 
Some  will  argue  that  they  have  not  only 
been  paid  off.  but  they  have  been  paid 
off  with  a  little  bit  of  revenue  for  the 
Treasury:  that  they  have  actusJly  made 
a  little  bit  of  money  off  of  it. 

Now  I  want  to  compare  what  the  $4 
wheat  loan  rate  means  to,  say,  $3.50. 
as  is  in  the  suggested  loan  rate  for 
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wheat  In  the  committee's  bill.  The  issues 
facing  our  farmers  and  ranchers  do  not 
change  very  much.  They  either  produce 
too  much  or  produce  too  little. 

Because  our  farmers  produce  in  such 
abundance  for  domestic  consumption, 
the  commodity  supply  situation  has  a 
marginal  effect  on  American  consumers 
and  purchasers  of  our  farm  commodities 
overseas,  but  it  always  has  an  enormoas 
impact  on  the  farm  families  who  keep  us 
the  best  fed  Nation  in  the  world. 

Let  me  point  out  that  of  the  2.7  billion 
bushel  crop  of  wheat  produced  this  year 
in  this  country,  we  have  to  sell  about 
2  billion  bushels  abroad.  Why?  Because 
we  are  only  going  to  use  700  million 
bushels  for  our  domestic  needs.  That  is 
about  where  we  average  year  in  and  year 
out  of  what  we  use  domestically  here  in 
the  United  States  of  the  wheat  crop  that 
we  produce. 

As  long  as  we  sell  abroad  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  we  are  hurting 
the  wheat  producers,  the  wheat  produc- 
ing States  and  the  entire  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Are  we  selling  too  cheaply?  Yes,  we 
are.  Is  it  the  mechanism  to  correct  that? 
Yes.  the  loan  rate  is  a  good  mechanism 
to  correct  that.  Why?  Because  this 
would  become  a  floor  price.  The  market 
Just  will  not  go  below  it. 

Is  that  advantageous  to  everybody?  It 
certainly  Is.  Will  it  hurt  consumers?  It 
certainly  will  not.  You  will  not  find  it 
in  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  You  will  not  find  it  In  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  flour  if  the  market 
Is  $4  as  compared  to  $3.80  «■  $3.60  or 
$3.75.  It  is  simply  this:  that  most  of  the 
cost  for  the  consiuner  is  in  the  distribu- 
tion costs,  which  includes  transportation 
and  the  processing  costs  and  the  retail- 
ing costs. 

So  who  gains  on  this  if  we  have  a 
slightly  higher  floor  price  for  wheat? 
Well,  the  entire  country  gains. 

What  about  our  trading  partners?  Is 
this  going  to  drive  them  off?  No,  it  will 
not;  not  at  all.  Because  in  Japan — and 
we  sell  wheat  to  Japan  every  year — 
whatever  price  they  pay  for  the  wheat, 
they  set  the  price  to  their  millers  which 
then  is  reflected  into  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers in  Japan.  The  price  Japan  sets  on 
Americtm  wheat,  even  thoug-h  it  only 
cost  $4.50  a  bushel  delivered  in  Tokyo, 
and  a  lot  of  it  currently  is  getting  to 
Tokyo  at  less  than  that,  even  so  the  Jap- 
anese then  set  the  cost  to  the  miller  at 
about  $9.50  or  $10  per  bushel.  And  they 
do  that  to  make  it  relative  to  the  cost 
of  other  food  commodities  in  Jai>an  and 
to  protect  a  very  minute  amount  of 
wheat  that  Is  produced  in  that  country. 

Other  countries  do  likewise.  The  price 
they  pay  us  is  one  thing.  The  price  they 
establish  in  their  own  country  is  another 
thing  and  it  is  always  substantially 
higher. 

What  about  the  poor  countries,  the 
ones  that  really  are  hungry?  Will  this 
Interfere  with  Public  Law  480?  No,  it  will 
not  Interfere  with  Public  Law  480,  which 
is  food  for  peace.  They  will  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  that.  We  encourage 
that  and  the  Congress  itself  encour- 
ages it.  The  basic  farm  legislation  en- 


courages it.  We  constantly  remind  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  goals  of  this  country,  to  make  sure 
that  food  for  peace  is  still  operative. 

The  August  index  of  farm  prices  went 
down,  and  that  Is  of  concern.  That  is  of 
concern  to  me  and  it  should  be  to  every 
Senator.  That  means  that  the  basic  econ- 
omy of  this  country  has  slipped  some- 
what. And  because  agriculture  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  basic  economy,  we  better 
pay  attention  to  it. 

The  August  index  of  farm  prices  went 
down  2.1  percent  between  July  and  Au- 
gust, pushing  the  parity  index  down  to 
61  percent.  Parity  for  wheat  is  $7.11  per 
bushel,  yet  the  average  national  price 
in  August  was  $3.63,  only  51  percent  of 
parity.  That  is  very  disturbing.  We  would 
like  to  make  sure  in  this  amendment 
that  that  minimum  price  is  not  at  $3.63, 
as  was  the  case  in  August,  the  average 
price,  but  the  minimum  price  would  be 
$4.  That  is  low  enough. 

Prices  for  feedgrains  and  hay  fell  8.2 
percent  during  that  month,  between 
July  and  August,  and  com  prices 
dropped  32  cents  a  bushel.  Hay,  inciden- 
tally, went  down  $1.98  per  ton.  Soybean 
prices  were  off  47  cents  a  bushel,  and 
cattle  brought  $1.40  less  per  hundred- 
weight than  they  did  in  July. 

Now  there  will  be  those  that  might 
want  to  argue,  "Well,  one  way  to  help 
cattle  or  hog  producers  or  poultry  pro- 
ducers is  to  let  feedgrains  be  low."  Well, 
there  are  a  lot  of  us  around  here  yet,  and 
a  lot  of  people  throughout  the  country 
that  are  in  the  livestock  and  poultry 
business,  that  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  cheap  feed  means  cheap  hogs  or 
cheap  cattle  or  cheap  poultry. 

I  would  remind  all  of  us  that  when  it 
gets  too  cheap,  those  people  go  out  of 
business  because  they  cannot  make  a 
profit;  their  costs  continue  to  rise.  We 
still  have  this  problem  of  high  interest 
rates,  which  add  to  their  costs. 

Prices  for  every  single  agriculture  com- 
modity are  lower  right  now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  In  the  space  of  just  1 
month  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
adjusted  downward  its  estimate  of  farm 
income  by  $2  billion;  that  is.  dropping  it 
from  $24  billion  to  $22  billion.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  farm  income  will  con- 
tinue to/go  down. 

I  thiak  there  is  a  general  assiunption 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  will  continue 
to  produce  no  matter  what  the  Gov- 
emmentyor  the  economy  may  do.  But 
that  could  prove  to  be  a  false  and  a  very 
dang^us  assumption. 
—it  hard-working  people  who  operate 
our  magnificent  agricultural  plant  can- 
not make  a  profit  from  their  labor — ^no 
matter  how  hard  they  try  to  maximize 
production — we  cannot  assume  that 
they  will  continue  to  produce. 

For  the  past  several  years,  inflation 
■has  been  devastating  American  agri- 
culture. Since  1972,  gross  farm  income 
has  risen  by  58  percent,  but  production 
costs  have  risen  115  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult, using  constant  1967  dollars,  net 
farm  income  has  gone  from  $25.1  bil- 
lion in  1971  to  $6.7  billion  in  the  first 
quarter,  what  we  projected  for  the  whole 
year,  based  on  the  first  quarter. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1981,  net 


farm  and  ranch  Income  fell  $4.2  billion 
from  levels  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1980.  In  comparison,  corporate  income, 
because  of  infiatlon,  rose  2  percent,  or 
$4.2  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  inflation  and  the  in- 
creasing costs  are  just  eating  American 
agriculture  alive. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ac- 
knowledges that  1980  was  not  a  good 
year  for  agricultural  prices  but  they 
predicted  a  brighter  day  in  1981.  We  are 
not  seeing  that  sunshine  In  the  numbers 
for  this  year  at  all. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
the  1980's  are  not  the  1920's,  and  that  is 
true.  We  are  entering  into  a  period  in 
which  the  discussion  of  the  world  food 
supplies  will  not  be  on  surpluses  but  in- 
stead we  will  be  focusing  on  whether 
there  is  enough  food  to  feed  the  world. 

Famine  already  exists  in  portions  of 
Africa,  and  there  is  a  great  potential 
for  more  hunger  to  develop  in  some  of 
the  Third  World  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this  coming  shift  In 
world  food  sullies,  in  the  next  2  years 
surpluses  and  depressed  farm  prices  will 
continue  to  be  a  fact  of  life. 

Now  particularly  with  regard  to  wheat, 
1981  and  1982  will  be  dominated  by  sur- 
pluses and  low  prices. 

Are  people  eating  less? 

Of  course  not.  Every  year,  millions 
more  people  are  bom  into  this  world 
than  die.  These  new  people  have  to  eat. 

Using  constant  1967  dollars,  net  farm 
income  is  the  lowest  that  it  has  been  In 
decades. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
us  that  in  1982,  it  will  cost  a  fanner 
$5.32  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

The  loan  rate  for  wheat  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  set  at  $3.50  for  all  4  years 
of  the  bill.  That  is  more  than  $2  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

And  what  is  the  fair,  parity  price 
going  to  be  for  wheat  next  year — the 
price  that  would  assure  producers  of  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  labor  and  in- 
vestment? The  fair  price  for  American 
wheat  next  year  wiU  be  $7.64.         ^^ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  wra 
figures  show  that  for  1982  through  1985, 
a  50-cent  higher  loan  rate  for  wheat 
would  be  translated  in  the  marketplace 
to  a  price  at  least  80  cents  higher,  and 
would  result  in  an  increase  In  the  value 
of  wheat  production  of  up  to  $1  billion. 

The  same  set  of  facts  and  figures 
apply  equally  to  com  and  feed  grains. 

Let  us  look  at  an  argument  that  might 
be  made  against  having  some  sort  of 
floor  prices  for  grains. 

One  might  argue  that,  if  that  Is  going 
to  be  the  case,  even  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  such  huge  crops  this  year  in 
wheat,  com,  and  other  feed  grains,  that 
we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  it.  the 
marketplace  will  take  care  of  it. 

That  is  an  argument  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve is  true.  But  even  if  it  is  true,  we  have 
to  demonstrate  that  for  1982  there  is 
going  to  be  a  floor  price  that  reflects  the 
costs  that  are  alwavs  increasing. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  are  no  different 
than  any  other  business  or  industry  in 
this  country.  They  have  to  have  a  line 
of  credit.  They  have  to  be  able  to  show  to 
their  banker  or  lending  institution,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  that  there  Is  reason  to 
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believe  that  their  business  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  coming  year,  the  year  after, 
and  the  year  after  that. 

What  we  are  doing,  then,  in  estab- 
lishing the  floor  price  for  grains,  if  the 
world  demand  is  so  great  that  the  market 
will  operate  much  above  that,  is  provid- 
ing for  these  producers  some  optimum 
and  providing  for  their  financial  back- 
ers, bankers  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions, that  there  is  going  to  be  a  brighter 
price  structure,  but  that  whatever  hap- 
pens the  floor  price  is  there  as  a  protec- 
tion. It  is  Importsmt,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Notwithstanding  this  coming  shift  in 
world  food  supplies,  if  indeed  the  predic- 
tions are  correct  that  the  number  of 
people  is  Increasing,  that  the  world  pop- 
ulation is  increasing,  with  the  amount  of 
grains  produced  worldwide  being  rather 
static  we  will  be  able  to  show  that  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years  surpluses  and  depressed 
farm  prices  will  be  correcting  themselves. 
To  use  a  term  that  was  used  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  addressing  some  of  the 
basic  social  security  programs  and  other 
social  programs  of  this  country,  this  is, 
in  effect,  a  safety  net. 

I  think  it  is  economically  sound  to  do 
that.  I  think  it  is  particularly  necessary 
to  show  that  there  will  be  a  type  of  floor 
price  in  operation,  though  hopefully  the 
markets  will  be  much  higher.  But  the 
floor  price  will  be  at  a  point  where  the 
markets  will  not  fall  below. 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  current 
administration,  but  the  current  surpluses 
that  we  are  looking  at  right  now  have, 
realistically,  lowered  grain  prices.  Fur- 
thermore, because  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  money,  it  simply  means  that  many 
countries  cannot  or  will  not  buy  from  us. 
We  have  to  address  that  pnrt^lem,  too. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  assure  ourselves 
that  we  will  continue  to  sell  substantial 
quantities  of  grains  abroad.  The  low 
rates  I  suggested  for  the  1982  crops  and 
subsequent  crops  for  the  life  of  this  bill 
after  that,  will  not  interfere  with  world 
trade.  Indeed,  it  will  put  us  in  a  solid 
position.  It  will  establish  thajt  we  have 
done  something  to  protect  the  continu- 
aticm  of  producers,  the  continuation  of 
grain  supplies  that  will  be  available  to 
our  trading  partners,  and  I  think  that 
is  sound  business. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  aunendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  arti- 
flcially  high  prices  encouraged  by  the 
farm  bill  must  be  reduced  and  the  target 
price  provisions  removed.  The  elimina- 
tion of  target  prices  would  prevent  large 
deficiency  payments  and  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  grains  not  demanded  by  the 
marketplace. 

We  have  millions  of  tons  put  away  in 
storage  simply  because  the  Government 
has  had  to  buy  that  grain,  because  of  the 
mandated  loan  program.  That  means 
production  way  beyond  demand. 

As  In  our  previous  deliberations  on 
matters  of  Import  to  our  NatiMi's  eco- 
nomic future,  we  must  be  cautious,  we 
must  be  deliberate  and  we  must  be  ded- 


icated to  seeing  that  our  Nation's  peo- 
ple benefit  from  our  decisions. 

We  have  made  some  difiBcult  decisions 
in  reducing  Federal  outlays.  Reduction 
management  is  a  most  difficult  task,  the 
very  nature  of  which  runs  counter  to 
the  American  nature  of  building  a  great 
country. 

We  must  divorce  the  Innate  drive  to 
build  a  great  nation  from  the  expansion 
of  a  great- big  government.  They  are  not 
synonymous.  Our  reauthorization  of  the 
farm  bill  should  be  viewed  as  a  means 
of  further  reducing  the  size,  the  role  and 
the  cost  of  Government  to  the  American 
taxpayer  so  the  Nation  can  indeed  be- 
come great. 

American  agriculture  is  blessed  with 
a  truly  competitive  marketplace.  Farm- 
ers in  our  country  are  fiercely  independ- 
ent entrepreneurs  who  have  traditicm- 
ally  scorned  the  entrance  of  Govemmait 
into  the  marketplace.  Target  prices, 
which  can  and  do  result  in  farmers  re- 
ceiving checks  from  the  US.  Treasury 
have  no  place  in  American  agriculture. 
Grain  farmers  can  survive  in  a  free 
market  environment  and  they  must  not 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
the  place  of  ttie  free  market. 

Indeed,  the  highly  competitive  market- 
place in  which  farmers  pfirticipate  can 
be,  at  times,  brutal  on  the  individual  pro- 
ducer. A  case  can  be  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  play  a  limited,  and  let  me 
emphasize,  severely  limited  role  in  pro- 
tecting farmers  fnHn  the  vagaries  of  the 
marketplace. 

Remember,  farmers  are  price  takers, 
not  price  setters.  Maintenance  of  the 
fsumer-owned  grain  reserve  program 
represents,  in  my  mind,  the  correct  ex- 
tent to  which  Government  should  involve 
itself  with  the  grain  and  feedgrain 
marketplace. 

The  farm  bill  which  came  out  of  the 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Committee  has  been  criticized  as  exces- 
sive and  as  having  ignored  the  national 
priority  of  economic  recovery. 

We  have  long  ago  recognized  that  we 
must  reduce,  eliminate,  and  trim  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  tmd  stem  the  ex- 
tent of  Government  intrusion  into  our 
lives  and  private  institutions. 

Agriculture  is  not  sacred  and  the  tem- 
porary pains  of  cliange  must  be  felt  here. 

I  would  like  to  praise  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  their  strong 
support  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery plan.  They  have  been  critical  of 
the  committee  bill  based  on  their  convic- 
tions of  reducing  Government  spending 
and  keeping  the  Government  out  of  the 
marketplace.  Robert  Delano,  president  of 
the  Farm  Bureau,  put  our  current  situa- 
tion in  the  proper  light  when  he  said: 

It  is  an  Incongruous  set  of  circumstances 
that  finds  a  Washington  establishment — ob- 
sessed with  economic  recovery  and  deregula- 
tion— yet  willing  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  farm 
economy  by  putting  the  government  back 
into  the  farming  business  In  the  biggest  way 
since  the  1960s. 

As  I  previously  noted,  there  exists  a 
limited  role  for  Government-sanctioned 
activities  which  provide  for  stable  and 
orderly  markets  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor. I  would  like  to  briefly  note  the  exist- 
ence and  operation  of  marketing  orders 
dealing  with  specialty  cr(H)s  in  California 


which  have  exerted  a  positive  and  con- 
structive force  on  fniit  and  nut  markets. 

Federal  marketing  orders  are  author- 
ized by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  were  estab- 
lished to  regulate  the  handling  and  mar- 
keting of  domestically  produced  fresh 
vegetables,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and 
nuts.  Marketing  orders  may  govern  the 
quality  of  commodities,  the  quantity 
marketed,  standardizaticm  of  containers, 
research  and  development  projects,  un- 
fair trade  practices  and  statistical 
programs. 

Their  purpose  is  to  establish  and  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions,  to 
create  greater  stability  in  supply  and 
prices,  and  to  protect  both  the  grower 
and  the  consumer. 

We  must  keep  a  close  eye  on  any  ac- 
tivity of  Government  which  Involves  It- 
self with  the  marketplace  and  see  that 
the  role  of  Government  is  a  positive 
force  from  both  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer perspectives. 

For  the  most  part,  it  can  be  said  that 
marketing  orders  and  volume  control 
provisions  continue  to  be  an  effective 
means  for  fanners  to  solve  their  own 
marketing  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  consumers  gain  the 
benefit  of  a  stable,  orderly  supply  of  pro- 
duce with  fewer  fluctuations  in  price, 
supply,  and  quality. 

The  administration  of  marketing 
orders,  supported  by  handler  assess- 
ments, costs  the  \3S.  Oovemmwit  virtu- 
ally nothing. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  those  specialty 
crops  regulated  by  marketing  orders  have 
not  sought  the  costly  assistance  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  target  prices, 
support  prices,  loan  guarantees  or  other 
such  programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  move  to  lay  the  Melcher  amendment 
on  the  taUe.  Again.  I  do  not  believe  that 
$4  a  bu^el  is  too  much  for  wheat  or 
that  $2.80  is  too  much  for  com  or  feed 
grains.  I  am  not  certain  of  the  cost;  we 
are  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  cost 
would  be.  But  I  am  certain  that  this  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  administration. 

If  we  assume  a  $4  loan  rate  and  even 
interest  at  12  percent,  CCC  interest,  the 
redemption  value  at  maturity  would  be 
$4.36  and  you  add  about  20  cents  for 
storage  costs.  "Hie  break-even  price 
would  be  $4.66  for  wheat. 
.  That  is  what  the  farmer  will  need  to 
obtain  in  order  to  cut  the  CCC  loan  and 
accrued  interest  and  storage  for  9 
months.  If  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  is  below  the  break-even  level,  the 
fanner  would  not  receive  the  loan  and 
CCC  would  take  the  commodity.  So  I 
guess  if  we  want  all  the  wheat  in  the 
country,  this  is  the  way  to  go  about  it. 
and  com,  too. 

The  cash  price  for  com  now  is  about 
$2.65.  I  hope  that  will  increase  as  ex- 
ports increase  and  we  recover  from  the 
embargo  imposed  on  January  4.  1980. 
But  the  problem  is  still  there.  I  think  the 
cash  price  for  wheat  now  is  about  $3.65 
or  $3.67.  s(»newhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

So,  Mr.  President,  though  I  have  no 
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quarrel  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, who  is  an  expert  in  tliis  area,  wants 
to  do,  I  also  believe  it  would  be  in  com- 
idete  conflict  with  what  the  administra- 
tion has  in  mind  and  we  would  end  up 
with  a  lot  of  wheat  in  Government 
hands.  We  have  a  lot  of  wheat  now.  That 
is  not  the  thrust  of  the  program,  to  pro- 
duce for  the  Government.  That  is  our 
problem  with  the  dairy  subsidy.  That  is 
why  they  are  in  deep  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  CBO  indicates  that 
$4.43  would  be  the  break -even  point  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  take  in  about  300  million  bushels 
from  loan  forfeitures  at  lower  prices, 
which  would  cost  about  $1.3  billion.  That 
is  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  price - 
tag  just  on  wheat.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  would  be  for  com. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    withhold    his    motion    for    a 
moment? 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Surely,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.   MELCHER.   The  cost  that   the 

Senator  mentions,  $1.2  billion 

Mr.  DOLE.  Three. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  ITie  cost,  $1.3  billion. 
Is  that  CBO  figures  or  Department 
figures? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Congressional  Budget 
Office  figures. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  Senator  indicated  might 
be  the  case,  in  his  recitation  of  12  per- 
cent interest  and  then  storage  costs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  trying  to  get  cost 
figures  from  the  USD  A.  The  amendment 
was  handwritten  and  there  is  no  printed 
amendment,  so  we  have  not  had  time  to 
put  together  the  USDA  figures.  I  assume 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  ballpark. 

Mr.  MELCHER  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  How  would  that  com- 
pare with  what  has  also  been  proposed, 
with  a  $4.10  target  price,  in  cost  of 
wheat? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  what  the 
comparison  might  be  on  wheat.  The  cost 
of  wheat,  in  the  modified  Senate  pro- 
posal through  1986,  Is  about  $3.4  billion, 
an  average  of  about  $680  million  a  year. 
But  I  am  not  certain — I  do  not  have  the 
figures  on  how  we  would  split  that  off. 
That  would  include  any  loan,  any  for- 
feitures, target  price.  I  am  not  certain 
target  prices  are  assumed. 

I  am  now  informed  that  the  USDA 
indicates  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  cost  about  $1.2  billion  for  wheat 
and  $675  million  for  feed  grains,  or  about 
$1.9  billion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  give  me  about  3 
minutes  before  he  makes  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  what  that 
demonstrates,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
are  talking  about  whether  or  not  we  go 
for  the  loan  rates  at  a  higher  level  or 
have  target  prices  at  some  level.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  target  price  concept 
means  that  perhaps  all  of  the  wheat 


that  is  raised,  or  a  good  portion  of  it, 
would  be  subject  to  Treasury  exposure  to 
pay  whatever  the  deficiency  payment  is. 
The  S€une  is  true  of  feed  grains. 

Does  it  mean  that  we  have  a  higher 
loan  rate,  that  these  costs  are  going  to 
be  higher  than  the  target  price  concept 
espoused  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 
I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  President.  The 
Department  has  a  set  of  figures,  CBO  has 
a  set  of  figures.  It  is  about  a  wash,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

But  there  is  a  big  difference  in  ap- 
proaching it  the  way  I  would  prefer  to 
approach  it,  on  loan  rates.  That  grain 
that  is  sold  abroad  is  sold  at  a  higher 
price.  If  the  result  of  the  loan  rate  being 
higher  means  that  the  grain  sold  abroad, 
say,  sells  for  50  cents  a  bushel  higher, 
that  would  mean  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $1  bUUon. 

One  bilUon  dollars,  Mr.  President,  lliat 
would  do  good  for  the  economy  of  this 
country,  it  would  generate  tax  income,  it 
would  help  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
That  is  just  on  wheat. 

If  the  difference  in  using  the  loan  rate 
as  a  floor  price  rather  than  using  target 
prices — as  has  been,  after  all,  the  basic 
discussion  here — on  com  sales  and  other 
feed  grains  results  in  an  increase  in  the 
floor  price  and,  therefore,  the  price  re- 
ceived by  our  sales  abroad,  we  are  prob- 
ably talking  about  another  billion  doUars 
generated  for  the  U.S.  economy,  still 
holding  our  export  sales  at  rather  modest 
levels — I  mean  prices  for  export  grains 
at  rather  modest  levels.  If  the  market 
works  higher  than  that,  fine,  it  would 
help  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
even  more.  We  shall  not  sell  ourselves  out 
of  the  market,  believe  me,  at  these  kinds 
of  figures.  We  will  still  be  in  the  world 
price  market.  They  will  still  be  asking  for 
U.S.  grain — com,  wheat,  and  other  feed 
grains. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
withholding  his  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  Certainly,  in 
moving  to  table  his  amendment,  I  do  it 
with  respect  for  his  interest,  concern, 
and  knowledge  about  the  farm  programs 
and  his  help  to  all  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Melcher  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Calif omia 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 


necticut (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  266  Leg.] 
YEAS — 65 
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Armstrong 

Oold  water 

Moynlhaa 

Bentsen 

Oorton 

Nlckles 

Biden 

Oiaasley 

Packwood 

Boscbwltz 

Hatch 

peu 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Hairy  P..  Jr. 

Hawklna 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Oaimon 

Hf\-nr. 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

D'AmAtO 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Dan  forth 

Kastem 

Stennis 

DeOonclnl 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domeniicl 

Mathlas 

Taongas 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

East 

McClure 

Warner 

Gam 

MltcheU 
NAYS— 23 

Williams 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hart 

Preesler 

Boron 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Huddleeton 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Bxon 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Baker 

Hollings 

Uurkowskl 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cranston 

KemiMdy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Welcker 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
(UP  amendment  No.  393)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  384 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
394  to  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  392. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  propoeed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Lugar  UP  392,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TnXiE  in — WUKAT 

LOAN  bates,  TAKOKT  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, WHEAT  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH 
198S  CROPS  OF  WHEAT 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  tbe  1983 
through  1986  crops  of  wbeat,  the  Agricul- 


tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107A  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  <3.50  per  bushel,  as  the 
Secretary  deterofilnes  wUl  maintain  the  com- 
petitive relationship  of  wheat  to  other  grains 
In  domestic  and  export  markets  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
world  prices  for  wheat. 

■'(b)(1)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  producers  payments 
for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  In  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  subsection.  Payments  for  any  such 
crop  of  wheat  eball  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (1)  the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (iU)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In 
no  event  may  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  crc^  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wbeat,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $4.00  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop,  $4.20 
per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  $4.40  per  bushel 
for  the  1984  crop,  and  $4.60  per  bushel  for  the 
1985  crop.  Any  such  established  price  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (i)  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  for  the  two  years  ioomediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made  from  (11)  the  average  adjusted 
cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  previ- 
ous to  the  one  for  which  the  determination 
Is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production 
for  each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  en  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  ncesssary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  and  may  include 
variable  costs,  machinery  ownership  costs, 
and  general  arm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to 
the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  total  production  de- 
rived from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intended 
for  wbeat  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserving 
crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  the  producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so 
affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  plant- 
ed to  wheat  for  harvest  (including  any  acre- 
age which  the  producers  were  preveated  from 
planting  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserving 
crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
jducers)  In  the  immediately  preceding  year, 
multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33 '/a 


per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  the 
crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with  respect 
to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
qtjier  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  re- 
duced yield  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the 
deficiency  in  production  below  60  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  producers  on  a  farm 
.■ihall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  if  crop  Insurance  Is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  wheat 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  pay- 
ments to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  fiood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
ttie  control  of  the  producers,  producers  on  a 
farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of  pro- 
duction either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  are  insufficient  to 
alleviate  such  economic  emergency,  or  no 
crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss  because  of 
transitional  problems  attendant  to  the  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program;  and 

"(ill)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  August  1 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  may  revise  the  national  program 
acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  allocation 
factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion If  the  Secretary  determines  It  necessary 
based  upon  the  latest  Information,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised  na- 
tional program  Eu:reage  as  soon  as  It  Is  made. 
The  national  program  acreage  for  wheat  shall 
be  the  number  of  harvested  acres  the  Sec- 
retary determines  (on  the  basis  of  the 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  excessive  or 
an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure 
desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  national  program  acreage  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  will  accomplish  the 


desired    Increase    or    decrease  In    carryover 
stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  vrtll  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
nained  by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm 
program  acreages  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  wheat  acreage  shall  not  be  fur- 
ther reduced  by  application  of  the  alloca- 
tion factor  If  the  producers  reduce  the  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
from  the  previous  year  by  at  least  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  proclamauon  of  the  national  program 
acreage  made  not  later  than  August  1  prior 
to  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equiu- 
ble  treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on 
which  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  har- 
vest Is  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but 
for  which  the  reduction  Is  Insufficient  to 
exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of  the 
allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  aUoca- 
tlon  factor  for  wheat,  the  Secretary  may 
make  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shaU  be  the  yield 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  wheat  was  established  for 
the  farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  such  yield  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  determination  of  yields, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and 
neither  such  jrields  nor  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  on  the  basis  of 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  necessary,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  national,  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  histori- 
cal yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such 
yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  If  such 
data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop  year 
Involved.  If  national.  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  pasrment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  will,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitation,  be  excessive,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate 
carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
to  the  wheat  acreage  base  for  each  wheat- 
producing  farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who 
knowingly  produce  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  shall 
be  ineligible  for  wheat  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  with  respect  to  that  farm.  The 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
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made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limi- 
tation Imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest  (Including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conaervlng  crop  In  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  crop  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  average  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made.  The  Secretary  may  make 
adjustments  to  reflect  established  crop-rota- 
tion practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  in  determining  a  fair  and  equi- 
table base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm 
determined  by  dividing  (1)  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  times  the  number  of  acres 
actually  planted  to  such  commodity,  by  (11) 
the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted 
to  such  commodity  under  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage') 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  which  will  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  wa- 
ter erosion.  However,  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any 
part  of  the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  pro- 
duction of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plan- 
tago  ovato,  flax-seed,  triticale,  oats,  rye,  or 
other  commodity.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  production  Is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  Income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  wheat  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If  a  land  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  also  require  that  producers 
participate  in  such  program  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  section.  Land  di- 
version payments  shall  be  made  to  a  producer 
on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
a  land  diversion  contract  entered  Into  with 
the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  fo  a 
producer  under  a  land  diversion  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  such  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  including 
the  submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts. 
In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a  con- 
tract offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
b«  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
m\mlty. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots 
or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  wUdllfe  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 


ticipation no  later  than  such  date  aa  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  subsection  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  failure.  The  Secretary 
may  authorize  the  county  and  State  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  in  cases  In 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  thlB  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  pajrments 
under  this  section.". 

NONAPPLICABrLrrT    OF    CEBTmCATS 
REQITIXBMENTS 

See.  302.  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g, 
379h.  3791,  and  379]  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  processors 
and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the  pe- 
riod June  1,  1982,  through  May  31,  1986. 

SUSPENSION    op    MAKKETtNG    QTTOTAS    AND    PHO- 
DUCEK    CERTinCATE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  331,  332,  333,  334,  336, 
336,  338,  339,  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops 
of  wheat. 

SUSPENSION    OF    QUOTA    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (56  Stat.  203,  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985. 

NONAPPLICABILITT  OF  SECTION  107  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1949  TO  THE  1982 
TRROUCa    1985   CROPS   OF  WHEAT 

Sec.  306.  Section   107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1986  crops  of  wheat. 
TITLE   IV— PEED   GRAINS 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM, AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982 
THROUGH    198S    CROPS    OF    FEED    GRAINS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1986  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105A  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  105B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law — 


"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avaU- 
able  to  producers  loans  and  purchasers  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  corn 
at  such  level,  not  less  than  «2.60  per  bushel, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage 
the  exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  re- 
sult In  excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains 
after  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
producing  com,  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions, and  world  prices  for  corn. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that 
loans  and  purchases  are  made  available  for 
corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding 
value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to  com 
and  other  factors  q>ectfled  In  section  401(b) 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producers  payments  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  in  an  amount  computed  as 
provided  In  this  subsection.  Payments  for 
any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (i)  the  payment  rate, 
by  (11)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by  (111)  the  farm  program  paj-ment 
yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may  payments 
be  made  under  this  paragraph  for  any  crop 
on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage  actu- 
ally planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  corn  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(I)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first  Ave 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(II)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop, 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
com,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  leas 
than  $2.70  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop,  $2.86 
per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  $3.00  per  bushel 
for  the  1984  crop,  and  $3.15  per  bushel  for 
the  1985  crop.  Any  such  established  price 
may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  in  (1)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made  from  (11)  the  average 
adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the 
two  crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  previous  to  the  one  for  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  each  of  such  years  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  Involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums, 
oats  and.  If  designated  by  the  Secretary,  bar- 
ley, shall  be  at  such  rates  as  the  Secretary 
determines  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation 
to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made 
available  for  com. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  on 
which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to  the 
producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraoh.  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  In- 
tended for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconservlng    crops    because    of    drought. 
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flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dltlou  beyond  the  control  of  the  producers, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented  plant- 
ing disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  for 
harvest  (Including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  in 
lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the 
immediately  preceding  year,  multiplied  by 
75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  times  a 
payment  rate  equal  to  331/3  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  produce  6.  the  total  quantity  of 
feed  grains  which  the  producers  are  able  to 
harvest  on  any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to 
the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop 
for  the  dettclency  In  production  below  60 
per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  feed  grains,  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  If  crop  Insurance  Is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  feed 
grain  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  pay- 
ments to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  producers  on  a 
farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of  pro- 
duction either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng 
crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such 
losses  have  created  an  economic  emergency 
for  the  producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  are  InsuflBclent  to 
alleviate  such  economic  emergency,  or  no 
crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss  because  of 
transitional  problems  attendant  to  the  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  program;  and 

"(ill)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  Indi- 
vidual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitabl« 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  producers 
taking  Into  accoimt  other  forms  of  Federal 
disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  producers 
for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  har- 
vested In  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  may  revise  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop 
year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alio 
cation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary  based  upon  the  latest  Information, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  It  is 


made.  The  national  program  acreage  for  feed 
grains  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
prograim  payment  yields  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  determination  is  made)  will  pro- 
duce the  quantity  (less  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains  are 
excessive  or  an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed 
to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by 
the  sunount  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  Increase  or  decrease 
In  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number 
of  acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop 
of  feed  grains  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  feed  grain  acreage  shall  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  al- 
location factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  on 
the  farm  from  the  previous  year  by  at  least 
the  percentage  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  proclamation  of  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  made  not  later  than  November 
1  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the  crop  Is  har- 
vested. The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  is  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year,  but  for  which  the  reduction  is  insuffi- 
cient to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing 
the  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains,  the 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms  un- 
der the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment 
yield  for  feed  grains  was  established  for  the 
farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary 
finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  It 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  ab- 
normal factors  affecting  such  yields  In  the 
historical  period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  If  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  are  established,  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yields  shall  balance  to  the  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  In  the 
absence  of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate 


carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  precentage  reduction 
(O  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for  each  feed 
grain-producing  farm.  Producers  on  a  farm 
who  knowingly  produce  feed  grains  in  excess 
of  the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  for  the 
farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  feed  grain  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  with  respect  to 
that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduc- 
tion required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  In 
lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  In  the 
crop  year  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  in 
the  two  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments 
to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  In 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (i)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  times  the  number  of  acres  actually 
planted  to  such  commodity,  by  (11)  the 
number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to 
such  commodity  under  the  limitation  Im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage') 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, which  will  assure  protection  of  such 
acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water 
erosion.  However,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  simflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale,  oats,  rye,  or  other 
commodity,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodities.  Is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  one  or  more  of  the 
crops  of  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
paymente  will  assist  in  obtaining  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  total  acreage  of  any  of 
these  feed  grains.  If  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram is  in  effect  for  one  or  more  of  the 
crops  of  com.  barley,  oats,  and  gfaln  sor- 
ghums, the  Secretary  may  also  require  that 
producers  participate  in  such  program  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  by  this 
section.  Land  diversion  payments  shall  be 
made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  con- 
servation uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  a  land  diversion  contract 
entered  Into  with  the  Secretary.  The 
amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a  land 
diversion  contract  shall  be  determined  by 
such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  Including  the  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contracts.  In  determining  the 
acceptability  of  .1  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  producer  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit 
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the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments In  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  economy  ol 
the  county  of  local  community. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots 
or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify  any 
such  agreement  entered  Into  under  this  sub- 
section If  the  .Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
Ol  agricultural  commodities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans. 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  in  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  equluble  in  relation 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure.  The  Secre- 
tary may  authorize  the  county  and  State 
committees  established  under  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  in  cases  In 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 

NONAPPLICABILrrY  OF  SICTION  lOS  OF  THI  AORI- 
CtJLTtJKAI.  ACT  OF  1949  TO  THE  t982  THROUGH 
1985    CROPS    OP    PTED    GRAINS 

Sec.  402.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains. 

TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

BASK     ACREAGE     AIXOTMEMTS;      SUSPENSION      OP 
MARKXTINC  QUOTAS  AND  BELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Sections  342.  343,  344.  345  346 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  use.  1342.  1343.  1344.  1345.  1346 
and  1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 
cotton  of  the  1982  through  1986  crops. 

LOAN  RATES  AND  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAT- 
MENTS.  COTTON  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM. 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH 
1985  CROPS  OF  UPLAND  COTTON 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  upland  cotton,  section  103  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.SC  1444) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presen- 
tation of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  make  available  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooperutors 
nonrecourse  lotins  for  a  term  of  ten  months 


from  the  flrsrt  day  of  the  mcmth  In  which 
the  loan  is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one-slx- 
teenth-lnch  upland  cotton  (micronalre  3.6 
through  4.9)  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  the  smaller  of  (A)  85  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  (weighted  by 
market  and  month)  of  such  quality  of  cot- 
ton as  quoted  In  the  designated  United  States 
spot  markets  during  three  years  of  the  five- 
year  period  ending  July  31  in  the  year  In 
which  the  loan  level  is  announced,  excluding 
the  year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  lowest  in  such  period,  or  (B) 
90  per  centum  of  the  average,  for  the  fifteen- 
week  period  beginning  July  1  of  the  year  In 
which  the  loan  level  Is  announced,  of  the  five 
lowest  priced  growths  of  the  growths  quoted 
for  Middling  one-and-three-thlrty-seconds- 
Inch  cotton  C.I.P.  northern  Europe  (adjusted 
downward  by  the  average  difference  during 
the  period  April  16  through  October  15  of 
the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  announced  be- 
tween such  average  northern  Europe  price 
quotation  of  such  quality  of  cotton  and  the 
market  quota.tlons  In  the  designated  United 
States  spot  markets  for  Strict  Low  Middling 
one-and-one-sixteenth-lnch  cotton  (micron- 
alre 3.5  through  4.9) ) .  In  no  event  shall 
such  loan  level  be  less  than  66  cents  per 
pound.  If  for  any  crop  the  average  northern 
Europe  price  determined  under  clause  (B) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  Is  less 
than  the  average  United  States  spot  market 
price  determined  under  clause  (A)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  Increase  the 
locm  level  to  such  level  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate,  not  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age United  States  spot  market  price  deter- 
mined under  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph.  The  loan  level  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  and  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  marketing 
year  for  which  such  loan  is  to  be  effective, 
and  such  level  shall  not  thereafter  be 
changed.  Nonrecourse  loans  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
cooperator  during  the  tenth  month  of  the 
loan  period  for  the  cotton,  be  made  avail- 
able for  an  additional  term  of  eight  months, 
except  that  such  request  to  extend  the  loan 
period  shall  not  be  approved  in  a  month 
when  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Middling 
one-and-one-sixteenth-lnch  cotton  (micron- 
alre 3.6  through  4.9)  In  the  designated  spot 
markets  for  the  preceding  month  exceeded 
130  per  centum  of  the  average  price  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  In  such  markets  for  the 
preceding  thirty-six-month  period.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one- 
sixteenth-inch  cotton  (micronalre  3.5 
through  4.9)  m  the  designated  spot  markets 
for  a  month  exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the 
average  price  of  such  quality  of  cotton  in 
such  markets  for  the  preceding  thirty-six 
months,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  President  shall  immediately 
establish  and  proclaim  a  special  limited 
global  import  quota  for  upland  cotton  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

"(i)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  do- 
mestic mill  consumption  of  upland  cotton 
at  the  seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of 
the  most  recent  three  months  for  which 
data  are  available. 

"(ii)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  In 
clause  (I)  of  this  subsection  or  the  amount 
required  to  Increase  the  supply  to  130  per 
centum  of  the  demand. 

"(lU)  As  used  in  clause  (U)  of  thU  para- 


graph, the  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of  upland  cot- 
ton at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
(adjusted  to  four-hundred-and-elght-pound 
bales)  In  which  the  special  quota  Is  estab- 
lished, plus  production  of  the  current  crop, 
plus  imports  to  the  latest  date  available 
during  the  marketing  year,  and  the  term 
'demand'  means  the  average  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption In  the  most  recent  three  months 
for  which  data  are  available,  plus  the  larger 
of  average  exports  of  upland  cotton  during 
the  preceding  six  marketing  years  or  cumu- 
lative exports  of  upland  cotton,  plus  out- 
standing export  sales  for  the  marketing  year 
In  which  the  special  quota  Is  established. 

"(Iv)  When  a  special  quota  is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamatlo!!  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing cotton  under  such  quota. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  a  fecial  quota 
period  shall  not  be  established  that  overK^w 
an  existing  special  quota  period. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  upland  cotton  described  in  Items 
955.01  through  955.03  of  part  3  of  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  Imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  a  special  quota  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  Is  In  effect  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  Import  under  such 
special  quota  until  the  special  quota  Is  filled 
and  any  such  cotton  shall  be  free  of  duty. 

"(4)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  upland  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each 
farm  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  Includes  the  first  five  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crops,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  for  such  crop. 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  pound 
times  In  each  case  (i)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  cotton,  determined  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  (but 
In  no  event  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the 
acreage  actually  planted  to  cotton  for  bar- 
vest),  multiplied  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  cotton  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
upland  cotton,  the  established  price  shall 
not  be  less  than  $0.71  per  pound  for  the  1982 
crop,  to. 76  per  pound  for  the  1963  crop,  tO.81 
per  pound  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $0.86  per 
pound  for  the  1986  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate  to  refiect  any  change  in  (1)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made 
from  (11)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  previous  to  the 
one  for  which  the  determination  Is  made. 
The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for  each  of 
such  years  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  purpose  and  may  include  vari- 
able costs,  machinery  ownership  costs,  and 
general  farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the 
crops  involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop.  The  total  quantity  on  which 
payments  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a 
producer  for  any  crop  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  on  which 
any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  the  crop  under  pcu-agraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection. 
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"(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  In- 
tended for  cotton  to  cotton  or  other  noncon- 
servlng  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  prevented  planting  dis- 
aster payment  to  the  producers  on  the  num- 
ber of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  for  harvest  (in- 
cluding any  acreage  which  the  producers 
were  prevented  from  planting  to  cotton  or 
other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  cotton 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers)  In  the  immediately 
preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate 
equal  to  33>/3  per  centum  of  the  established 
price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  up- 
land cotton.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
cotton  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to 
the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  33(4  per 
centum  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop 
for  the  deficiency  In  production  below  75 
per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  If  crop  Insurance  is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  cotton 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  up- 
land cottun,  the  Secretary  may  make  dis- 
aster payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under 
this  paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producers,  producers 
on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of 
production  either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  cotton  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  Insurance  Indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuf- 
ficient to  alleviate  such  economic  emer- 
gency or  no  crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss 
because  of  transitional  problems  attendant 
to  the  Federal  crop  Insurance  program;  and 
"(ill)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  Into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(6)  The  Secretray  shall  establish  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  upland 
cotton  a  national  program  acreage.  Such 
national  program  acreage  shall  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
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of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  acreage  is  established.  The  Sec- 
retary may  revise  the  national  program  acre- 
age first  announced  for  any  crop  year  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  allocation 
factor  under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection 
If  the  Secretary  determines  It  necessary  based 
upon  the  latest  information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made. 
The  national  program  acreage  shall  be  the 
number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made)  will  produce  the  quantity 
(less  imports)  that  the  Secretary  estimates 
will  be  utilized  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  The 
national  program  acreage  shall  be  subject 
to  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  estimated  carryover  supply,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  but  not  excessive  total 
supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  for 
the  crop  for  which  such  national  program 
acreage  Is  established.  In  no  event  shall  the 
national  program  acreage  be  less  than  ten 
million  acres. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
rrram  allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  up- 
land cotton.  The  allocation  factor  (not  to 
exceed  100  per  centum)  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  national  program  acreage  for 
the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvested  for 
such  crop. 

"(8)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreages  are  required  to  be  determined, 
except  that  the  cotton  acreage  on  a  farm 
eligible  for  payments  shall  not  be  further  re- 
duced by  application  of  the  allocation  factor 
if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  cotton 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  In  the  announce- 
ment of  the  national  program  acreage  made 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  acre- 
age Is  established.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  producers 
on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  cotton 
planted  for  harvest  Is  less  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  the  reduction  is  Insufficient 
to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of 
the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  al- 
location factor,  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
adjustment  as  the  Secretary. -deems  neces- 
sary to  take  into  accoupt  the  extent  of  ex- 
emption of  farms  vindt'r  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

"(9)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  pe- 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  preced- 
ing three  years,  except  that  the  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  ab- 
normal yields  in  any  year  caused  by  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers. 
In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one  or  more  years 
are  unavailable  or  there  was  no  production, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  appraisals  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual  yields  and 
program  payment  yields  for  similar  farms  In 
the  area  for  which  data  are  available.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  in  the  determination  of  yields, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  ac- 
tual yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and 
neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  on  the  basis  of 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  It  necessary,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment   yields  on   the  basis  of  historical 


yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such  yields  in 
the  historical  period,  or.  if  such  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  If  na- 
tional.  State,   or  county   program  payment 
yields  are  established,  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yields  shall  balance  to  the  national. 
State,   or   county   program   payment   yields. 
"(10)  (A)   Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supply  of  upland  cotton  will, 
in  the  absence  of  such  limitation,  be  exces- 
sive taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  a«le- 
quate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  upland  cotton  acreage  base 
for  each  cotton  producing  farm.  Producers 
on  a  farm  who  knowingly  produce  cotton  In 
excess  of  the  permitted  cotton  acreage  for 
the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for  cotton  loans 
and  payments  with  respect  to  that  farm.  The 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  the  Secretary  imder  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  the  farm  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest 
(including  any  acreage  which  the  producen 
were  prevented  from  planting  to  cotton  or 
other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  cotton 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers)  in  the  crop  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  In  the  two  crop 
years   Immediately   preceding   the   year   for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  Sec- 
retaiy  may  make  adjustments  to  reflect  es- 
tablished crop  rotation  practices  and  to  re- 
flect such  other  factors  tjt  the   Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A  number 
of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing 
(1)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  upland  cotton  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  such 
commodity,  by  (11)  the  number  of  acres  au- 
thorized to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  wlU 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds 
and  wind  and  water  erosion.  However,  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such  t«noe 
and   conditions  as   the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and 
grazing,  or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safllower,   sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  trltl- 
calc.  oats,  rye,  or  other  commodity,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  production 
Is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
wiU  not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  upland  cotton  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  payments 
will  assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  the  total  acreage  of  upland  cotton. 
If  a  Isold  diversion  program  Is  In  effect  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  also  re- 
quire that  producers  participate  In  such 
program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans  and  payments  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. Land  diversion  payments  shall  be 
made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  con- 
servation uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
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accordance  wltb  a  land  dlvenlon  contract 
entered  Into  with  the  Secretary.  The 
amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a 
land  diversion  contract  shall  be  determined 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  including  the  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contract.  In  determining  the 
acceptability  of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
producer  and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  In 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not 
to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  conununity; 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wUdlUe  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  In 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(11)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may, 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  credited  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  tenants 
&nd  sharecroppers. 

"(14)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans  and  payments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  county  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  B(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  In  cases  in  which  late- 
ness or  failure  to  meet  such  other  require- 
ments does  not  adversely  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program. 

"(16)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(16)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(17)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"  ( 18)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(19)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers in  the  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  such  producers 
on  seed  cotton  in  accordance  with  authority 
vested  In  the  Secretary  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.". 

EXTENSION  OP  COMMOOrrT  CBEDrr  CORPORATION 
SALES     PRICE    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  503.  Section  603  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  939)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  31,  1982  '  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  31,  1986". 


MlaCBLLANEOTTS    COTTON     PROVISIONS 

See.  S04.  (a)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1438(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "And  pro- 
vided further.  That  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  cooperator 
shall  be  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  has 
limited  the  acreage  planted  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (10)  (A)  of  section  103(g).". 

(b)  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1444  and 
I446d)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops. 

SKIPROW     PRACTICES 

Sec  505.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1974) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

preliminary    ALLOTMENTS    FOR     ISSS    CROP    OP 
UPLAND    COTTON 

Sec  506.  Section  606  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1342  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

PRICE    SUPPORT    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec  507.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1423)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Beginning  with  the  1982  crop  of  upland  cot- 
ton, the  quality  differences  (premiums  and 
discounts  for  grade,  staple  and  mlcronalre) 
for  the  loan  program  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  by  giving  equal  weight  to  (1) 
loan  differences  for  the  preceding  crop  and 
(2)  the  market  differences  for  such  crop  in 
the  nine  designated  United  States  spot 
meu'kets.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  study 
committee  of  ten  members,  eight  of  whom 
shall  be  representatives  of  cotton  producers, 
selected  to  equally  represent  each  of  the  four 
major  geographic  regions  which  produce  and 
market  upland  coton,  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  representative  of  cotton  merchants  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  textile  manufacturers.  The  committee 
shall  study  alternative  methods  of  establish- 
ing values  of  premiums  and  discounts  for 
grade,  staple,  and  mlcronalre  for  the  upland 
cotton  loan  program  that  will  accurately 
represent  true  relative  market  values  and 
reflect  actual  market  demand  for  upland 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
committee  shall  submit  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  Secretary  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  committee  considers  appropriate. 
The  Secretary  may,  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  loan  rate  differences  for  the  1982 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  review  the  procedures 
and  criteria,  including  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  study  committee  and  the 
formula  provided  for  in  the  flfth  sentence  of 
this  section,  used  for  determining  quality 
differences,  Including  the  loan  differentials 
for  grade  staples,  and  mlcronalre  for  the  up- 
land cotton  loan  program  and,  on  the  basis 
of  such  review,  revise  such  procedures  and 
criteria  to  accurately  reflect  the  actual 
market  value  of  upland  cotton  produced  In 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  VI — RICE 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS,  ALLOCATIONS,  APPOR- 
TIONMENT, MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  PENAL- 
TIES 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  rice,  sections  352,  353,  354,  355, 
and  356,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1352,  1363,  1354,  1356,  and 
1356,)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  rice,  section  377  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice 
acreage. 


LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PATMENTS, 
RICE  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM,  AND  LAND 
DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH  IBSS 
CROPS    or    RICE 

Sec  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  sub- 
section (1)   as  follows: 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)  For  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
rice,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  910.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1982 
crop,  •11.23  per  hundredweight  for  the  1983 
crop,  $11.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  (12.23  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1965  crop.  Any  such  established  price  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  In  (1)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made  from  (11)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which 
the  determination  is  made.  The  adjusted 
cost  of  production  for  each  of  such  years 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
bELSis  of  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
flnds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose and  may  Include  variable  costs,  ma- 
chinery ownership  costs,  and  general  farm 
overhesMl  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  In- 
volved on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  total  production  derived  from 
each  crop. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available, 
to  cooperators  In  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  a 
level  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  such  crop  bears  to  the 
established  price  for  the  preceding  year's 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  loans 
and  purchases  at  such  a  level  for  any  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  would  substantially 
discourage  the  exportation  of  rice  and  re- 
sult In  excessive  stocks  of  rice  In  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
establish  loans  and  purchases  for  any  such 
crop  at  such  level,  not  less  than  98  per 
hundredweight,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  avoid  such  excessive  stocks.  The 
loan  and  purchase  level  for  each  of  the  1983, 
1984.  and  1985  crops  of  rice  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  the  loan  and  purchase 
level  established  for  the  preceding  crop  year 
before  the  application  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  established  price  and  the  loan 
and  purchase  level  for  each  crop  shall  be  an- 
nounced not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  that 
calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  cooperators  payments  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice  grown  in  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  estab- 
lished price  tot  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the 
higher  of — 

"(A)  the  national  average  market  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  flrsit  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loon  level  determined  imder  par- 
agraph (2)  for  such  crop. 

"(4)  The  payments  for  each  such  crop  of 
rice  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  payment  rate  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  (111)  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm.  In  no  event  shall  pay- 
ments be  made  imder  this  paragraph  for  any 
crc^  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  rice.  The  yield  for  ttie 
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farm  for  any  ytax  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per  harvested 
acre  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The  ac- 
tual yield  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
for  abnormal  yields  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
cooperators. 

•'(5)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(8)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  rice.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intended 
for  rice  to  rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  the  cooperators  on  the  number  of  acres 
so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage 
planted  to  rice  for  harvest  (Including  any 
acreage  which  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  rice  or  other  nonconservlng 
crop  in  lieu  of  rice  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the 
immediately  preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75 
per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  times  a 
payment  rate  equal  to  33  V3  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
rice,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
or  other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  rice  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
76  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
duced yield  dtsast«r  payment  to  cooperators 
at  a  rate  equal  to  33V3  per  centum  of  the 
established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
flclency  in  production  below  75  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice,  cooperators  on  a  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments  under 
this  paragraph  if  crop  insurance  is  available 
to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  with  respect  to  their  rice  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice, 
the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments 
to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producers,  producers 
on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of 
production  either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  or 
from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  Insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to 
alleviate  such  economic  emergency,  or  no 
crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss  because  of 
transitional  problems  attendant  to  the  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program:  and 

"(HI)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  pajonents  made  available 


under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers, taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(7)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1986  crops  of  rice.  The  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  bar- 
vested  In  that  calendar  year.  The  Secretary 
may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  If 
the  Secretary  determines  a  revision  necessary 
based  upon  the  latest  Information,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised  na- 
tional program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
The  national  program  acreage  for  rice  shall 
be  the  number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secre- 
tary determines  (on  the  basis  of  the 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  estab- 
lished yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made)  will  produce  the  quan- 
tity (less  Imports)  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  utilized  domestically  and  for 
export  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  carry- 
over stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an  in- 
crease in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desirable 
carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  na- 
tional program  acreage  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  will  accomplish  the 
desired  increase  or  decrease  In  carryover 
stocks. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvested 
for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be  more  than  100 
per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(C)  The  Individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined,  ex- 
cept that  the  rice  acreage  on  a  farm  eligible 
for  payments  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  if 
the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  rice 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  pnnual 
proclamation  of  the  national  program  acre- 
age. The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  is  less  than  for  the  preceding  year, 
but  the  reduction  Is  insufficient  to  exempt 
the  farm  from  the  application  of  the  alloca- 
tion factor.  In  establishing  the  allocation 
factor  for  rice,  the  Secretary  may  make  such 
adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of  ex- 
emption of  farms  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph. 

"(8)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  rice  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  rice  will.  In  the  absence  of 
such  limitation,  be  excessive,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency. Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by 
applying  a  uniform  ptercentage  reduction  to 
the  rice  acreage  base  for  each  rice-producing 
farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  knowingly 
produce  rice  in  excess  of  the  permitted  rice 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
rice  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any 
reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any  year 


as  the  result  of  a  limitation  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  in  lieu  of 
rice  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producers)  In  the  crop  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made  or,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  rice  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  In  deter- 
mining the  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  any 
previous  year  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Secretary  may  make  adjustmenu 
to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  in 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (I)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  rice  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  rice, 
by  (11)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  rice  under  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'reduced  acre- 
age') shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  which  will  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  wa- 
ter erosion.  However,  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any 
part  of  the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  pro- 
duction of  guar,  sesame,  saffiower,  sunflower, 
caster  beans.  mu.<stard  seed,  crambe,  plantago, 
ovato,  flaxseed,  tritlcale,  oats,  rye,  or  other 
commodity,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodities.  Is  not 
likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  rice  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  payments  will  as- 
sist in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  rice.  If  a  land  diversion 
program  Is  in  effect  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  also  require  that  pro- 
ducers participate  In  such  program  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered  into 
with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to 
a  producer  under  a  land  diversion  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  such  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  ^propriate,  including 
the  submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts. 
In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a  con- 
tract offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary 
shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted 
under  agreements  In  any  county  or  local 
community  so  as  not  to  affect  adversely  the 
economy  of  the  county  or  local  community: 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plote  or  wildlife  habitat  In  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may. 
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by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought  or 
other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  imder  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

'•(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

"(11)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans,  purchases,  end  payments,  the  Sec- 
rotary  may,  nevertheless,  malce  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable 
In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
State  committees  cstablifbed  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  v/aive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  in  cases 
in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such 
other  requirements  does  not  adversely  affect 
the  operation  of  che  program. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Coaimodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(15)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  t/he  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection 

DEFINrriON   OF  COOPCBATOR 

Sec.  603.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  the  third 
proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  408 
(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1428(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  " Pro- 
vided further.  That  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  rice,  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  wlio  has  reduced  the  acreage 
base  planted  to  rice  as  required  under  sec- 
t'onlCl(l)(8)  of  thUAct.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Lugar  amendment  is  an 
effort  that  I  hope  will  succeed  to  make 
certain  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm 
bill  rather  than  passing  something  that 
will  eventually  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  essence,  what  it  does  is  to  reduce  the 
target  prices  for  wheat  and  rice  and  a 
minor  change  in  cotton  and  com. 

We  are  not  tallcing  about  a  great  deal 
of  money.  I  might  add  that  there  are 
some  who  think  it  is  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity to  worry  about  $72  mUlion  a  year  or 
about  $360  million  over  the  next  5  years. 

I  have  been  urged  by  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  to  say.  "Well,  let  us  go  ahead 
and  pass  it."  In  fact,  many  who  have  leg- 
islative experience,  who  have  been  in 
legislative  bodies,  say.  "We  know  some- 
body is  always  talking  about  something 
that  something  is  going  to  be  vetoed  "  i 
do  not  suggest  that  that  is  -this  would 
be  a  substitute  for  the  Lugar  amendment. 
Let  me  say  to  sort  of 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  As  I  gather  this  is  a 
rather  sweeping  amendment  and  includes 
a  lot  of  items.  The  Senator  mentioned 
disaster  payments  and  other  features.  Is 
the  Senator  going  to  give  us  a  full  ex- 
planation of  what  is  contained  in  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Let  me  first  set  the  stage  for  this 
amendment.  We  are  faced  right  now  with 
an  amendment  that  would  knock  out  tar- 
get prices  altogether.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  51  votes,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  are  in  town  today  or  whatever  the 
majority  might  be.  to  knock  out  target 
prices.  Some  have  suggested  we  ought  to 
first  try  to  table  the  Lugar  amendment 
and  then  if  we  fail  we  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  assume  Senator  Lugar.  if  we 
fall,  would  not  be  in  a  position  or  not  be 
too  willing  at  that  point  to  try  to  com- 
promise any  differences. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if.  in  fact, 
we  can  agree  on  this  amendment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  would 
not  be  totally  satisfied,  but  would  feel 
much  better  about  the  target  price  pro- 
gram, and  I  will  ask  him  to  comment  on 
that  later. 

It  is  not  a  complicated  amendment. 
Let  us  Just  take  the  wheat  section.  In 
the  so-called  modified  Senate  proposal 
for  fiscal  1982  the  cost  would  be 
$1,606  billion  and  the  same  is  true  in 
the  amendment  I  just  offered;  in  fiscal 
1983  the  difference  would  be  $366 
million  in  cost,  and  my  amendment  is 
$368  million.  In  the  so-called  modified 
Senate  amendment  the  fiscal  1984  cost 
is  the  same.  The  fiscal  1985  cost  Is  an 
addition  of  $42  million,  the  fiscal  1986 
costs  are  an  additional  $43  mUlion,  so  the 
entire  period  it  is  only  $87  million  for 
wheat. 

Now,  only  $87  million,  on  the  one  hand. 
it  seems  that  we  should  not  be  arguing 
about  $87  million.  On  the  other  hand,  $87 
million  distributed  across  to  all  the  whea't 
producers  in  this  country  would  not 
amount  to  much  assistance  to  any  one 
of  those  wheat  producers. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wishes  to  make  is  I  believe,  we  can  pass 
a  farm  bill,  and  I  believe  the  bill  we  pass 
in  the  Senate  will  be  the  farm  bill,  maybe 
with  some  minor  exceptions,  some  of  the 
amendments,  not  the  basic  amendments, 
but  some  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  added,  so  I  am  willing  to  stand  here 
as  one  of  the  conferees  on  this  farm  bill 
and  say  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
there  is  no  excuse,  there  is  no  reason — 
in  fact  we  have  a  pledge  from  the  admin- 
istration from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  that 
the  bill  is  going  to  be  signed,  even  though 
it  is  in  addition  to  the  original  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  estimates 
of  $1  billion  to  $1.5  billion. 

Having  been  involved  in  farm  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  having  seen  differ- 
ent administrations  trying  to  cope  with 
farm  legislation 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  finish  my  statement? 
I  will  be  around  all  afternoon,  so  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  I  might  just  inquire 
whether  the  amendment  will  be  available 
to  look  at? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  will  be  available  to  look 
at — look  at  It,  but  not  to  read  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] No.  we  will  try  to  get  it.  It  reads 
like  a  novel. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So.  we  are  talking  about 
the  wheat  section,  which  is  rather  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Sen- 
ator might  add,  of  an  average  annual 
reduction  of  $17  million. 

Now,  $17  million  in  the  wheat  section, 
if  it  means  the  difference  between  a  bill 
and  no  bill,  let  us  not  quarrel  about  it. 
Let  us  satisfy  the  administration's  de- 
mands and  lower  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  say  if  it  Is 
only  $17  million  why  worry  about  it? 
Well,  if  we  are  going  to  add  about  $360 
million  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, and  again  I  would  take  the  name 
of  Senator  Garn  in  vain,  who  is  not  pres- 
ent, who  indicated  to  me  how  the  ad- 
ministration feels  about  the  HUD  au- 
thorization bill,  which  he  indicates  is 
maybe  $90  million,  some  say  maybe  $300 
million,  over  the  budget,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  very  clear  less  than  3 
days  ago  that  he  is  going  to  veto  anything 
that  exceeds  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations. 

This  Senator  takes  the  President  at  his 
word.  That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  course  to  follow  is  to  came  to  the 
floor  in  a  responsible  manner,  cut  the 
program  back,  put  the  genie  back  in  the 
bottle,  satisfy  the  budget  requirement, 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
get  a  farm  bill. 

If  it  means  a  loss  to  the  wheat  com- 
munity of  $72  million  or  $87  million  over 
the  next  number  of  years,  through  fiscal 
1986.  that  is  just  the  price  we  pay  for 
getting  a  farm  bill.  It  is  going  to  mean 
a  lot  more  to  farmers  than  if  no  farm  bill 
is  passed. 

Let  me  move  on  to  feed  grains.  In  fiscal 
year  1982  there  is  no  difference  between 
my  amendment  and  the  so-called  modi- 
fied Senate  coalition  bill.  In  fiscal  1983 
the  amenment  I  have  presented  would 
reduce  the  cost  by  $71  million;  in  fiscal 
1984  reduce  the  cost  by  $57  million;  in 
fiscal  1985  by  $12  million;  and  in  fiscal 
1986  by  $1  million. 

So  I  just  suggest  that  in  that  case — in 
fact,  I  think  the  total,  when  you  add  up 
the  pluses  and  minuses  on  feed  grains, 
we  are  only  talking  about  a  $4  million 
difference.  So  I  would  say  to  the  com 
and  feed  grain  producers  that  there  is 
virtually  no  difference  in  the  two  pro- 
posals, because  in  fiscal  1984,  the  $57  mil- 
lion that  my  amendment  would  cost  that 
much  more  and  in  fiscal  1985  it  would 
cost  $12  million  more  and  in  fiscal  1986 
it  would  cost  $1  million  more,  which  is 
$70  milllOTi.  as  opposed  to  a  cost  in  1983 
of  $71  mlUlon.  So  that  is  the  $1  million 
difference  in  the  com  and  feed  grain 
sections.  That  is  not  a  major  sacrifice  for 
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all  the  com  and  feedgrain  producers  in 
this  country.  It  will  not  even  be  noticed. 

What  about  upland  cotton?  There  is 
no  difference  at  all  between  what  I  pro- 
pose and  the  so-called  modified  Senate 
position.  The  only  commodity,  in  addition 
to  wheat,  that  there  really  is  a  difference 
in  is  rice.  There  is  no  difference  in  dairy 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  other 
commodities. 

In  rice,  the  total  difference  between  my 
amendment  and  the  so-called  modified 
Senate  coalition  position  is  $272  million. 
I  am  going  to  let  the  rice  people  address 
that,  because  I  am  not  an  expert  on  rice 
programs.  So  it  is  major  in  the  sense  that 
it  Is  a  reduction.  It  is  a  reduction,  overall, 
of  $360  million  or,  as  I  said  earlier,  an 
average  of  $72  million  a  year. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  to  get  a  farm  bill. 
I  think  I  have  stuck  with  the  so-called 
coalition.  As  I  said,  it  is  so  loose  it  Is  hard 
to  locate.  But  I  have  stuck  with  the  coali- 
tion on  every  vote,  as  far  as  this  Senator 
knows. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  rice,  what  is  the 
percentage  difference? 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  rice,  the  difference  m 
what  I  have  proposed  and  what  they  pro- 
pose in  fiscal  1982.  there  is  no  difference. 
It  would  cost  an  estimated  $90  million  in 
the  so-called  coalition  approach  and  $90 
million  In  my  amendment.  In  fiscal  1983, 
there  is  a  $35  million  difference  and  in 
fiscal  1984.  a  $1  million  difference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  based  on  a 
25-cent  difference? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  25-cent  difference,  the 
target  price. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Twenty-five  cents 
less? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  $10.73  in  my  amend- 
ment versus  $10.98  In  the  so-called  modi- 
fied Senate  proposal,  a  25-cent  difference, 
as  opposed  to  the  reduction  in  wheat, 
which  started  at  $4.10  and  we  dropped  it 
to  $4. 

I  might  say  that  wheat  and  rice  really 
are  the  only  two  commodities  that  are 
affected  by  this  amendment.  But  we  be- 
lieve that,  based  on  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  with  tobacco,  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  with  sugar  and  what  we 
have,  been  able  to  do  with  all  the  other 
programs,  that  everybody  is  fairly  well 
satisfied  now.  except  the  person  who  has 
to  sign  the  bill.  I  guess  we  do  not  have  to 
satisfy  the  President  totally,  but  when  it 
comes  to  budget  matters  and  figures,  then 
I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
try  to  meet  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wishes  to  speak  on  this.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Cochran,  and  perhaps  Senator  Heflin 
and  others  wish  to  speak  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Let  me  inform 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  of  the  predica- 
ment that  this  amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  in  this  fashion  places 


some  of  us  In  who  felt  we  did  the  best 
we  could  possibly  do  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  arriving  at  the  modified  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  S.  884.  We  are  now 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  accepting 
either  the  Dole  substitute  or  the  Lugar 
proposal.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it 
ought  to  be  that  way.  We  ought  to  deal 
with  the  Lugar  question  first,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  will  continue 
the  target  price  concept,  and  then  there 
would  be  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  what  the  actual  target  price 
levels  ought  to  be. 

Now.  I  know  there  is  always  a  lot  of 
concern  about  vetoes  and  who  Is  going 
to  accept  the  legislation  and  who  is  not. 
But  I  think  most  of  us  have  been  around 
here  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
threat  of  veto  is  not  always  carried  out. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in 
my  judgment,  before  a  bill  that  comes  as 
close  as  this  one  does  in  the  present  form 
to  the  budget  objectives,  before  it  would 
be  vetoed. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of 
dairy  price  supports  and  the  escalating 
clause  that  goes  into  effect  in  October. 
And  without  any  bill  at  all  we  go  back 
to  the  1949  legislation.  It  presents  some 
complications  in  administering  It.  So 
there  are  various  considerations  that 
will  have  to  be  brought  into  play,  in  my 
judgment.  So  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  rush  to  tear  up  what  has  been  caie- 
fully  worked  out  at  this  particular  point. 

Now  we  saw  on  this  floor  last  night  a 
very  substantial  effort  by  Members  of 
various  farm  States  to  Increase  the  tar- 
get levels  that  are  In  the  modified  version 
of  the  Senate  bill  now.  It  was  not  suc- 
cessful. But  it  did  Indicate  a  very  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  In- 
crease those  levels,  a  very  strong  con- 
cern about  the  levels  now  prevailing  In 
the  modified  version. 

So  now  to  be  faced  with  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  even  have  to  reduce 
those  further  or  to  be  faced  with  the  de- 
cision of  eliminating  the  target  price 
concept  altogether  Is  a  diflQcult  position 
for  many  of  the  Members  to  be  In. 

So  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  have  allowed 
us  to  proceed  with  the  orderly  disposition 
of  the  Lugar  proposals  and  again  re- 
establish the  Senate's  belief,  as  I  believe 
it  would  be,  that  we  ought  to  continue 
with  the  target  price  concept  and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  address  the  question  of  the 
level  of  those  target  prices. 

Is  there  any  disposition,  I  might  ask 
my  friend  from  Kansas,  to  proceed  in 
that  fashion  rather  than  now  be  con- 
fronted with  the  either/or  proposition  of 
Lugar,  no  target  prices,  or  of  a  greatly 
scaled-down  target  price  schedule? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  determine  which  would  be  the  best 
way  to  proceed.  It  seemed  to  me.  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  gambling — ^let  us  just 
take  wheat,  for  example,  since  I  under- 
stand that  better  than  the  other  com- 
modities— we  are  gambling,  at  least  I 
think  there  is  some  gamble,  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  gamble  the  whole  pro- 


gram for  10  cents  a  bushel  In  target 
prices. 

I  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
.Senator  from  Indiana  and  he  indicated 
that,  though  he  does  not  like  target 
prices  at  all.  that  if.  in  fact,  we  were 
within  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, he  would  be — and  he  has 
not  spoken  to  this  himself,  so  I  should 
not  say  anything  without  Senator  Lugar 
indicating  what  his  intent  would  be — but 
that  might  satisfy  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  25  cents  off  a  target  price  of 
rice,  wtuch  was  $10.73.  and  10  cents  off 
the  target  price  for  wheat,  which  was 
$4.10  to  $4. 

I  might  say  to  those  wheat  producers 
here  that  $4  is  where  we  started  in  the 
committee  in  April.  On  April  28.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  proposed  target 
prices  for  wheat  at  $4,  $4.20,  $4.40.  and 
$4.60. 

Now  we  later  had  to  raise  that  target 
price  by  20  cents  in  order  to  secure 
enough  votes  on  the  committee  to  get 
the  wheat  section  adopted.  So  I  am  not 
so  certain  we  have  really  moved  that  far. 
We  sort  of  moved  back  to  where  some  of 
us  thought  we  should  have  oeen  last 
April. 

If  there  Is  some  better  way  to  approach 
It.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  discuss  It  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  maybe 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like  to 
speak. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  In  truth,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  expressed  It,  I  believe 
that  this  would  be  a  stronger  bill  without 
target  prices  at  all.  I  think  a  large  num- 
ber of  Americans  feel  that  way  and  a 
good  number  of  Senators.  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  reason  why — such  as  the  un- 
controllable features,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  already  under  very  heavy  de- 
ficiency payments  in  fiscal  1982  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  in  the  next  4  years.  I 
have  suggested  $650  million  up  to  $900 
million  already. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  have 
visited  about  this  problem.  We  have 
visited  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
about  the  problem.  As  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  he  has  been  giving 
this  a  great  deal  of  tiiought. 

My  position  is.  simply  stated,  that  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
offered  a  very  constructive  suggestion.  I 
understand  it  will  be  supported  by  other 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
They  believe  it  to  be  a  constructive  stig- 
gestlon.  It  Is  obviously  constructive 
enough  that,  as  I  heard  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  said  correctly.  President  Reagan 
will  sign  the  bill  in  the  event  that  the 
target  price  exposures  are  scaled  down 
to  the  areas  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

In  the  event  that  occurs,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  this  legislation. 

I  would  point  out  that.  In  the  event 
it  does  not  occur,  I  think  the  Senate  has 
the  amendment  which  I  offered,  which 
I  am  certain  will  satisfy  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President. 

The  predicament  Is  a  very  good  one 
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because  the  Senate  is  going  to  win  either 
way.  American  agriculture  is  going  to 
win  either  way.  It  is  not  an  either/or 
proposition. 

My  understanding  is  that  If  the  Dole 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  the  bill  will  get 
signed.  My  understanding  is  that  if  the 
Lugar  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  bill 
will  be  signed.  The  parliamentary  se- 
quence is  that  Dole  Is  a  substitute  for 
Lugar.  If  it  is  agreed  to.  that  is  the  end 
of  the  ball  game  and  we  have  a  bill  that 
is  going  to  get  signed.  I  appreciate  that 
point,  and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  the  words  he  has  brought 
forth  from  the  Secretary.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  at  least  we  appreciate 
that  either  way  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  a  bill  that  will  have  the  approval 
of  the  administration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Members  will  listen 
carefully  to  all  the  details.  Essentially, 
the  proposal  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  malcing  is  precisely  the  proposal 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  about 
2  weeks  ago.  down  to  the  penny.  It  is  a 
proposal  that  the  administration  feels 
to  be  within  the  budgetary  constraints, 
a  very  important  point.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
roy  friend  from  Indiana  that  I  have  been 
a  farmer  all  my  life,  and  I  spent  several 
days  recently  at  the  South  Dakota  State 
Pair  talking  to  farmers.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  similarity  between  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  both 
will  reduce  farm  income  and  I  can  also 
assure  the  Senator  that  thei  farmers  of 
South  Dakota  are  not  a  bit  happy  about 
S.  884  in  the  form  it  is  at  this  time,  and 
they  will  be  extremely  unhappy  if  we 
cut  further  with  amendments. 

The  pending  amendments  leave  us  lit- 
tle choice.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kans&s  is  far  preferable  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  offer  a  crash 
course  in  farm  economics  so  that  more 
people,  including  the  administration, 
honestly  understood  the  real  economic 
bind  that  farmers  are  in  today.  I  can 
assure  everyone  in  this  Chamber  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  inefiflcient  opera- 
tors operating  our  Nation's  farms.  They 
were  weeded  out  long  ago. 

I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues  say  yes- 
terday that  we  have  only  4.5  percent 
of  our  people  in  farming. 

There  is  a  new  figure  that  has  been 
out  for  a  while  now  that  shows  only  2.6 
percent  of  our  population  farm  today, 
and  they  are  presently  receiving  only  1 
percent  of  the  total  income  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Sometimes  I  think  WashinRton.  and  I 
mean  the  administration,  the  House,  and 
this  body  do  not  realize  that  in  America 
a  smaller  portion  of  one's  take-home  pay 
Is  going  for  food  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  We  put  15  percent  of  our  take- 
home  pay  into  our  food  bill.  That  is  a 
bargain.  Little  of  that  actually  gets  to 
the  farmer.  Most  of  it  is  absorbed  In 
processing. 


I  often  wonder  if  the  economists  in 
this  country  recognize  that,  because  peo- 
ple spend  only  15  percent  of  their  take- 
home  pay  for  food,  that  remaining  in- 
come is  invested  in  other  areas  of  the 
economy.  Other  countries  pay  up  to  40 
percent  of  their  take-home  pay,  but  not 
so  in  America  because  of  the  great  pro- 
ductivity our  farmers  are  able  to  give  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  We  are  getting 
a  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try is  at  the  crossroads.  In  the  next  10 
years,  if  our  farm  population  leaves  at 
the  same  rate  they  are  leaving  now, 
farmers  will  represent  possibly  1  percent 
of  this  country's  population.  Prom  1975 
to  1980  we  lost  almost  182.000  farms  in 
this  country.  Two  thousand  fanners  per 
week  have  gone  out  of  business  since 
1960.  Average  farm  size  increased  from 
175  acres  in  1940  to  450  acres  in  1979. 
Nonfarmers  may  own  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  farmland. 

We  used  to  have  a  theory  in  agricul- 
ture that  only  the  bad  operators  go  out 
of  business.  They  have  been  eliminated 
long  ago  and  I  submit  we  have  the  most 
efllclent  industry  in  the  world  today.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  another  operation. 

Of  the  people  who  own  ranch  and 
farmland,  only  25  percent  are  classified 
by  the  £>epartment  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  as  farmers.  The  agriculture  sys- 
tem is  probably  the  Nation's  top  indus- 
try with  over  $999  billion  in  assets.  In 
1979,  the  sale  of  food  and  fiber  products 
amounted  to  $450  billion.  USDA  is  pro- 
jecting that  U.S.  agricultural  exports  will 
reach  $46  billion  this  year,  with  a  pos- 
sible trade  surplus  of  $28  billion — $28  bil- 
lion dollars  that  goes  to  pay  off  our  tre- 
mendous trade  deficit,  primarily  caused 
by  the  import  of  petroleum  products  and 
automobiles.  Agriculture  exports  pay  for 
half  of  the  cost  of  import  oil.  Now  if  you 
want  to  talk  about  agricultural  subsidies 
and  their  cost  to  the  economy,  let  us  ask 
who  is  truly  subsidizing  whom? 

Americans  pay  15  percent  of  their  net 
income  for  food  products — the  lowest 
in  the  world  by  far.  Countries  all  over 
the  world  pay  2  and  3  times  that 
amount.  Again.  let  us  ask  who  is  sub- 
sidizing whom? 

The  agriculture  system  is  probably  the 
country's  largest  employer,  with  10  mil- 
lion people  directly  or  indirectly  involved. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  states 
that  over  the  past  20  years: 

The  rat©  of  increase  In  farm  workers  pro- 
ductivity has  averaged  75  percent  greater 
than  that  of  manufacturing  workers.  Agri- 
cultural production  Itself  accounts  for  only 
3.5  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  gross  national 
product:  however,  when  all  food  and  agri- 
cultural support  Industries  are  Included,  the 
agricultural  system  component  of  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  boosted  to  an  estimated  25 
percent. 

In  fwist  years,  farmer  costs  of  produc- 
tion ran  from  the  upper  60's  to  over  90 
percent  of  their  gross  income:  now  farm- 
ers are  not  even  breaking  even  because 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  costs 
of  production,  particularly  the  increased 
cost  of  petroleum  products. 

In  1979.  farmers  received  $131.5  billion 
for  their  commodities.  They  turned  right 
around  and  paid  back  to  the  economy 


$118.6  billion  in  production  costs  alone. 
According  to  the  Qeneral  Accounting 
OfSce — 

Typically,  from  67  to  90  percent  of  the 
farmer's  gross  receipts  go  for  direct  produc- 
tion costs.  That  means  that  25  to  35  cents 
of  the  farmer's  39  cents  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's retail  food  dollar  is  paid  out  In  costs 
of  production,  leaving  the  farmer  between 
4  to  14  cents  on  the  food  dollar  for  personal 
Items.  Income  taxes,  savings,  and  reinvest- 
ment, as  well  as  retirement  of  the  farm  real 
estate  debt. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  dollar  value 
of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  has  more 
than  quadrupled.  According  to  USDA, 
the  total  domestic  effect  of  agricultural 
exports  on  our  business  activity  is  about 
double  the  value  of  our  export  sales 
themselves. 

Thus,  exports  of  $46  billion  could  gen- 
erate close  to  $92  billion  in  additional 
business  activity  here. 

Por  all  of  this,  how  is  the  agricultural 
industry  rewarded?  With  statements 
like,  "farmers  are  too  heavily  subsi- 
dized" or  "fanners  have  got  it  made." 
People  scoff  when  they  hear  the  words, 
"farmers  are  the  backbone  of  the  coun- 
try," but  they  are  the  backbone  of  the 
country.  Where  would  we  be  without 
them? 

Mr.  President,  being  a  farmer  myself, 
I  realize  just  how  bad  the  situation  is 
on  the  farm  today.  My  farm  State  col- 
leagues also  realize  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  Agriculture  is  at  the  cross 
roads.  Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and 
watch  the  family  farm  system  go  by 
the  wayside? 

In  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee's 
report  on  the  1981  farm  bill,  we  find 
some  interesting  statistics.  In  1979, 
farms  with  gross  receipts  of  $20,000  or 
less — 57  percent  of  all  U.S.  farms — 
obtained  only  7  percent  of  farm  receipts. 
Most  of  their  income  came  from  non- 
farm  sources;  30  percent  of  these  fam.- 
ilies  had  Incwnes  below  the  poverty  line. 
Farms  with  sales  of  $20,000  to  $40.000 — 
14  percent  of  all  farms — received  8  per- 
cent of  farm  cash  receipts  and  received 
50  percent  of  their  income  from  non- 
farm  sources.  Farms  earning  more  thui 
$40,000 — 30  percent  of  all  farms — re- 
ceived 85  percent  of  farm  cash  receipts. 
Of  the  farms  earning  over  $40,000,  those 
earning  over  $100,000,  about  10  percent 
of  all  farms,  received  60  percent  of  the 
farm  receipts  in  that  category. 

The  committee  report  points  out,  "not 
only  has  the  farmer  been  put  in  a  profit 
squeeze,  but  he  is  also  deeper  In  debt." 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  statistics 
show  that  in  1945  agriculture's  taxable 
income  was  under  $4  billion,  with  total 
assets  worth  $50  billion.  Ten  years  later 
assets  had  doubled  while  taxable  income 
remained  under  $4  billion.  By  1977,  farm 
assets  had  grown  to  $550  billion,  yet 
farm  income  was  about  $1  billion  less 
than  it  had  been  22  years  earlier.  In 
1960,  real  estate  debt  was  $12  billion  and 
nonreal  estate  debt  reached  $12.8  billion 
for  a  total  debt  of  $24.8  billion.  January 
1  estimates  show  farm  real  estate  debt 
at  $92.2  billion,  nonreal  estate  debt  at 
$82.6  billion  plus  other  miscellaneous 
debt  at  $5.7  billion  for  a  total  of  $180.5 
billion — a  sixfold  increase  since  1960. 

In  1979,  net  farm  income  was  $31.2 
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bUlioQ.  In  1980,  however,  it  is  estimated 
that  net  farm  income  will  fall  to  $22 
billion  and  probably  further.  The  trend 
seems  to  be  continuing  in  1981  due  to 
bad  weather,  soft  commodity  markets, 
especially  in  cattle  receipts,  and  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar  overseas 
which  impacts  our  agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  "subsidies  and 
protection"  we  are  after,  but  fair  and 
responsible  policies  in  the  best  interests 
of  a  healthy  and  vibrant  agriculture, 
which  can  continue  to  provide  Ameri- 
cans and  the  world  with  the  most  whole- 
some quality  food  supply  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  man. 

The  1981  farm  bill  which  is  before  us 
makes  some  drastic  changes.  It  will  re- 
move the  first-year  interest  waiver  on 
grain  entering  the  farmer-held  grain  re- 
serve, and  the  loan  rates  and  target 
prices  will  be  set  at  levels  that  are 
clearly  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  know  I 
favor  balancing  the  budget,  but  is  this 
bill  an  overreaction  to  the  need  to  limit 
Federal  expenditures?  Everything  is 
being  eliminated  at  once  with  no  chance 
for  adjustment.  The  Congressional 
Budget  OCace  estimates  that  this  farm 
bill  package  will  cost  about  $7  billion 
over  the  4 -year  period.  That  computes 
to  about  $1.75  billion  per  year.  Again, 
may  I  remind  n\y  colleagues  that  last 
year  alone,  agricultural  exports  had  a 
trade  surplus  of  $20  billion. 

Major  cuts  have  been  implemented  in 
certain  int,erest  subsidies  imder  FmHA. 
User  fees  are  being  implemented  for 
Federal  grain  inspection.  All  of  these 
costs  must  be  picked  up  by  the  agricul- 
tural producer.  At  the  same  time  the 
agriculture  commodities  are  taking  a 
beating  at  the  marketplace.  Major  cuts 
are  being  made  in  RE  A  and  RTA,  dairy 
programs,  and  disaster  programs.  We 
are  cutting  all  these  programs  and  heap- 
ing moie  expense  at  the  same  time. 

The  0£Bce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  ad- 
dressing the  urgent  need  for  greater  fis- 
cal responsibility,  so  this  great  country 
of  ours  can  see  its  way  through  these 
tough  economic  times.  However,  I  feel 
it  is  dangerous  for  OMB  to  dictate  agri- 
cultural policy  when  their  expertise  does 
not  lie  in  agriculture.  These  programs 
have  been  nickeled  and  dimed  to  death 
in  a  time  when  we  literally  have  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  this  country  hanging 
on  by  a  thread.  We  cannot  set  agri- 
cultural policy  with  dollars  only  in  mind. 
We  should  understand  the  policies  we 
are  setting  and  the  consequences  of  the 
programs,  so  we  do  not  end  up  with 
unintended  or  undesired  effects. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  paint 
a  picture  of  doom,  but  the  picture  is  not 
bright  and  should  not  be  portrayed  to 
look  bright. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has  done 
an  admirable  job  of  setting  priorities  in 
the  farm  bill  under  the  tough  budgetary 
restraints,  and  there  are  some  bright 
spots  in  the  bill  in  spite  of  the  budget 
constraints. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  bill  seem  particularly 
strong,  including  some  positive  changes. 
In  the  past,  any  small  watershed  proj- 
ect costing  over  $1  million  was  required 


to  have  congressional  approval.  This  bill 
will  make  that  figure  $5  million. 

The  SCS  program  will  continue  to 
offer  technical  and  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance to  encourage  conservation  practices. 
The  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment program  (R.C.  ti  D.)  will  be  ex- 
tended and  USDA  will  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram, with  a  report  back  to  Congress  by 
September  30,  1986.  SCS  will  be  author- 
ized to  recruit  and  train  volunteers,  and 
the  Secretary  will  be  given  discretion  to 
formulate  a  test  program  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  reducing  excessive 
sediment  in  existing  reservoirs. 

Earlier  this  year  Senator  Jepsen  in- 
troduced, with  my  cosponsorship,  S.  569, 
the  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1981,  a  strong  bill  aimed  at 
providing  landowners  a  10-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  the  expenses  they 
incur  in  instituting  and  maintaining 
conservation  measures  on  their  opera- 
tions. I  beUeve  this  follows  along  quite 
well  with  the  administration's  idea  of 
getting  away  from  "direct  subsidies"  and 
I  hope  this  measure  can  be  enacted  to 
assist  farmers  in  dealing  with  our  na- 
tionally serious  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion needs. 

Wheat  loan  rates  for  1982  are  set  at 
$3.50  and  are  to  remain  there  for  the 
duration  of  the  bill.  The  target  price 
is  set  at  $4.20  and  will  go  up  20  cents  per 
year  through  1985.  The  loan  rate  for 
com  is  set  at  $2.65  and  will  stay  at  that 
level  for  the  duration  of  the  farm  bill, 
while  the  target  price  is  set  at  $2.90  for 
1982,  $3.05  for  1983,  $3.20  for  1984,  and 
$3.35  for  1985. 

The  Secretary  will  continue  to  set 
loans  for  feed  grains  in  relation  to  the 
level  set  for  com. 

Disaster  payments  will  continue  to  be 
allowed  for  farmers  who  do  not  have 
access  to  Federal  crop  insurance.  These 
payments  can  also  be  made  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  losses  create  an 
economic  emergency  or  if  Federal  crop 
insurance  payments  are  insufBcient  to 
alleviate  the  economic  hardship. 

The  emergency  feed  program  will  be 
extended,  along  with  authority  for  the 
special  wheat  grazing  and  haying  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  voted  to  recapitalize 
the  rural  telephone  bank  for  another  10 
years  at  $30  million  per  year. 

Export  subsidies  have  been  a  major 
issue  of  late,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  committee  is  recommending  positive 
action  on  a  special  standby  export  sub- 
sidy program.  Iliis  would  counteract 
subsidy  programs  being  used  by  foreign 
countries  in  third  country  markets.  It 
will  help  to  assure  free  and  open  access 
for  our  agricultural  commodities  in  world 
markets  and  is  identical  in  purpose  to 
legislation  I  introduced  in  the  House  in 
the  96th  Congress. 

The  agriculture  embargo  protection 
provision  is  a  strong  measure  that  there 
never  again  should  be  an  embargo  of 
agriculture  products  alone.  In  the  event 
an  embargo  is  placed  on  agriculture 
products  only,  loan  levels  will  be  raised 
to  100  percent  of  parity. 

A  set-aside  program  can  be  put  into 
effect  if  USDA  forecasts  show  that  sig- 
nificant overproduction  is  imminent. 
Two  other  tools  of  production  control 


are  acreage  diversion  and  acreage  allot- 
ments programs  which  the  Secretary  can 
use  at  his  discretion.  At  the  present  time, 
acreage  allotments  are  used  only  in  the 
rice  program  but  can  be  extended  to 
other  commodities  if  the  Secretary  deems 
it  necessary. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
praise  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
their  efforts  in  setting  priorities  in  the 
farm  bill.  No  committee  has  ever  had  to 
work  under  more  stringent  budgetary 
guidelines.  If  I  may  restate  something 
I  said  earlier,  it  is  not  "subsidies"  and 
"protection"  we  are  after,  but  fair  and 
responsible  policies  in  the  best  interests 
of  a  healthy  and  vibrant  agriculture, 
which  can  continue  to  provide  Americans 
and  the  world  with  the  most  wholesome 
quality  food  supply  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
illusicMis  about  what  the  probable  result 
of  this  debate  will  be.  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  contribution  as  a  freshman  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  body  regarding 
what  has  transpired  throughout  this  year 
relative  to  our  work  on  the  farm  bill  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

For  those  Senators  who  have  been 
paying  close  attention  to  what  has  hap- 
pened here,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  work  product  of  all  of  this  year  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  was  S.  884. 

That  is  not  what  is  before  us  here  be- 
cause, in  the  very  closing  moments  before 
S.  884  came  before  us  in  this  body,  the 
administration  came  to  us  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  said.  "S.  884  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  administration." 

As  a  consequence  of  that,  all  of  us  on 
that  committee.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, worked  earnestly  for  several  days 
to  achieve  an  accommodation  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  administration.  By  a 
loose-ltnit  coalition,  we  were  able  to  agree 
upon  an  amendment  to  S.  884.  which  was 
offered  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  here  and  has  been  the  basic  bill, 
as  amended,  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. As  part  of  that.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  things  understood  was  that 
dairy  could  not  be  agreed  to  at  all  by  the 
administraticm.  You  will  recall  that  we 
had  no  provisiMi  in  the  bill  on  dairy  and 
a  number  of  rollcalls  transpired  on  the 
second  day  regarding  the  question  of 
dairy.  That  has  been  resolved  in  the 
favor  of  the  administraticm. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  part  of  the  democratic 
process  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois accepts  that  process  always.  But  one 
of  the  fundamental  things  that  we  did 
was  to  achieve  an  accommodation  on 
our  differences  between  the  administra- 
tion and  S.  884. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine 
that.  What  did  S.  884  say  on  target 
prices?  On  wheat,  it  said  $4.20  in  1982. 
The  administration  wanted  $4.  The 
loose-knit  coalition  came  back  with  an 
agreement  at  $4.10. 

On  feedgrains.  S.  884  said  $2.80.  The 
administration  wanted  $2.70.  The  agreed 
compromise  was  $2.75. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  President :  I  have 
no   quarrel   with   the   administraticm 's 
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right  to  cwne  back  at  this  late  date  and 
suggest  that  we  have  to  have  their  fig- 
ures or  none.  I  do  quarrel  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  has  the  only  solution. 
Let  me  say  this.  Mr.  President:  If  we 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  we  then  revert  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  f  rwn  Indiana 
doing  away  with  target  prices.  If  we  re- 
ject that,  as  we  should,  we  come  back 
to  the  basic  bill. 

The  basic  bill  is  substantially  below 
what  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture did.  It  is  a  fair  compromise.  It  was 
a  compromise  visited  upon  us  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  committee  by  the  admin- 
istration, which  led  us  to  believe  that 
If  we  let  dairy  alone  and  fought  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  rest  of  the  basic 
commodities  would  be  at  least  implicitly 
acceptable  to  the  administration. 

That  is  the  point  I  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the  administration's  purpose 
were  simply  to  have  their  bill,  why  did 
they  not  tell  us  that  in  the  first  instance? 
What  was  the  sense  of  taking  the  time 
of  good  men  and  women  for  days  to 
achieve  an  h(»iorable  compromise  if,  at 
the  last  moment,  they  were  gctog  to 
come  to  us  in  this  body  and  say,  it  Is 
all  or  nothing;  is  it  the  administra- 
tion's or  no  view  with  respect  to  this 
legislation? 

Why  did  this  committee  suffer  all 
those  meetings  for  months  to  achieve  an 
agreement  and  then  compromise  that 
agreement  downward  to  accomplish  an 
accommodation  with  the  administra- 
tion, only  to  come  here  in  the  dying 
hours  of  this  bill  and  be  told  the  bottom 
line  is  the  administration's  view  or 
nothing? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  this :  Is  there  any- 
one here,  really,  who  believes  that  this 
bill  wUl  be  vetoed?  None.  The  bill  wUl 
not  be  vetoed.  We  know  that.  Dairy  has 
been  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Eulminis- 
tration.  The  administration  is  satisfied 
with  peanuts.  The  administration  made 
Its  deal  on  sugar  and  has  to  live  with  it. 

Whom  are  we  kidding,  Mr.  President? 
We  are  kidding  no  one.  There  is  no  one 
here  who  thinks  that  the  administration 
will  veto  this  bill  and  go  back  to  the  1949 
law,  not  one  single,  solitary  person  here 
who  knows  or  beUeves  that.  My  distin- 
guished and  beloved  friend  from  Kansas, 
who  makes  such  a  great  contribution  in 
all  matters,  knows  that. 

This  bill  Is  not  going  to  be  vetoed,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  the  final  question  of 
whether  the  administration  has  every 
single  continental  thing  it  wants  in  this 
bill.  Why  should  it  have  that?  This  is  an 
honorable  compromise,  made  between 
honorable  men  and  women  on  both  sides. 
It  is  acceptable,  it  is  fair. 

I  voted  against  target  prices  in  the 
first  place  when  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mark 
Andrews)  offered  a  higher  loan  rate.  But 
the  compromise  was  target  prices  and 
I  lived  with  that. 

When  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt) 
came  in  here  and  wanted  S.  884, 1  voted 
against  it,  with  my  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  from  Kentucky,  because  we 
had  an  accommodation. 


When  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  came  In  and  wanted  high  loan 
rates,  I  voted  against  that,  though  that 
is  what  I  would  have  wanted,  because  we 
had  an  accommodation. 

But  in  the  end,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
none. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  here,  this  bill 
will  not  be  vetoed.  There  is  not  one  sin- 
gle thing  the  matter  with  this  bill  with 
reference  to  wheat  or  with  reference  to 
com  or  with  reference  to  any  other  com- 
modity. The  administration  can  live  with 
it  and  we  know  it.  I  say,  reject  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  and 
honorable  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. Reject  it. 

I  say  then  reject  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  Indiana.  Reject  it  and 
come  to  the  bill — the  bill  that  we  wrote, 
the  bill  that  is  fair,  the  bill  that  Is  an 
honorable  compromise,  the  bill  that  is  a 
fair  accommodation.  That  is  fair,  that  Is 
justice.  It  is  fair  to  the  farmers.  The  ad- 
ministration will  sign  it  and  It  is  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcxn  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spent  literally  hundreds  of  hours  trying 
to  reach  a  farm  bill  that  is  fair  to  the 
farmer,  yet  in  keeping  with  the  overall 
philosophy  of  budget  restraints  and  our 
quest  for  economic  recovery.  I  might  say 
that  every  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  spent  a  like 
period  of  time.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  go 
back  and  follow  the  sequence  of  events, 
to  follow  the  cooperation  or  lack  of  co- 
operati<»i  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
the  farm  bill. 

Originally,  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture came  out  with  a  program  where- 
in they  stated  they  were  opposed  to  tar- 
get prices,  but  were  for  increased  loan 
rates.  That  was  the  original  announce- 
ment, really,  of  a  position  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  along  with  some 
other  matters  involved  here.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  think,  like  any 
committee,  has  had  leadership  that  has 
been  bipartisan,  with  a  sincere  effort  to 
reach  an  accommodation  within  budg- 
etary restraints  and  yet  to  be  fair  to 
their  constituents,  the  farmers,  as  well 
as  the  food  and  fiber  consumers.  We  con- 
ducted extensive  public  hearings  last 
spring  and,  as  has  been  stated  on  this 
fioor  several  times,  there  were  24  ardu- 
ous markup  sessions — 24  separate  ses-- 
slOTis  by  which  we  were  writing  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  dur- 
ing that  writeup  and  markup,  was  asked 
to  cooperate.  They  basically  took  a 
hands-off  attitude  in  regard  to  working 
out  a  compromise  at  that  stage,  although 
they  did  respond  to  inquiries  propounded 
to  them  during  the  markup  sessions. 

After  those  24  sessions,  about  the  end 
of  April — I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
date,  but  I  would  say  It  was  approxi- 
mately the  25th  of  April — the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  Agriculture  Committee  was 
finished  and  published. 

The  DepartmMit  of  Agriculture  there- 
after had  ample  time  to  consider  and 
comment  upon  the  work  of  the  commit- 


tee. If  they  did  not  want  to  take  what  we 
had  agreed  to  at  that  time,  they  had  full 
opportunity  to  offer  their  suggestions; 
and  Senator  Helms  and  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
seriously  considered  anything  that  was 
stated  to  them  by  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spokesmen. 

Instead  of  doing  something  in  the  3'/^ 
months  after  the  committee  completed 
its  work  on  S.  884,  we  hear  about  the  1st 
of  September,  during  the  recess,  what 
their  position  is  going  to  be.  Again,  luider 
a  cooperative,  bipartisan  leadership  vp- 
proach,  the  administration  position  was 
considered,  as  every  other  matter  was 
considered  that  has  ever  been  asked  to 
be  considered  by  the  committee;  and  I 
believe  there  has  been  outstanding  fair- 
ness and  an  outstanding  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  a  spirit  of  "Let's  work  the 
thing  out  within  the  committee,"  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  I  am  proud 
of  the  way  they  have  worked  together 
and  cooperated  with  each  other  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm  legislation. 

We  returned  here  the  Wednesday  after 
Labor  Day  and  immediately  went  into 
sessi<ms  to  try  to  see  if  we  could  wortc 
out  the  administration's  new  and  sudden 
proposals,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
compr(Mnlse. 

We  found  that  there  was  one  major 
problem.  We  started,  only  3  days  before 
the  farm  bill  was  to  be  brought  up,  to 
attempt  to  work  out  a  compromise.  "The 
dairy  problem  appeared  to  be  the  major 
problem.  We  saw  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  no  compromise  there.  Reix)rts  came 
back  that,  basically,  the  comprcxnlses 
worked  out  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, with  the  exception  of  dairy,  were  go- 
ing to  be  satisfactory  to  the  administra- 
tion. Now,  today,  we  find  something  dif- 
ferent, liiere  has  been  another  shift 
in  position  by  the  administration. 

The  matter  of  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise  is  give  and  take.  There  has 
been  no  give  whatsoever  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
want  to  write  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 
Should  we  do  away  with  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  sub- 
stitute the  executive  branch  to  carry  out 
the  mission  of  the  committee?  That  Is 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this 
instance  and  I  find  this  situation  to  be 
disturbing. 

We  came  to  the  floor  this  past  Mon- 
day, a  coalition  had  been  formed  to  ef- 
fect compromise,  and  as  a  result,  sub- 
stantial reductions  were  made  In  certain 
fields.  We  are  pretty  close  to  being  with- 
in the  new  budgetary  restraints  that 
have  been  thrust  upon  us. 

Now  let  us  take  some  scenario  events. 
Suppose  the  Dole  substitute,  which  rep- 
resents the  administration's  new  posi- 
tion, is  not  adopted  and  we  go  back  to 
the  Lugar  proposal.  What  do  we  And  if 
the  Lugar  proposal  is  adopted,  with  no 
target  prices?  Then  where  is  the  admin- 
istration's commitment  of  higher  loan 
rates?  Are  you  going  to  establish  what 
those  loan  rates  would  be  in  the  waning 
hours  of  this  day  if  Senator  Lugar's  no 
target  price  amendment  is  adopted? 

If  the  Lugar  amendment  is  adopted,  in 
my  judgment,  in  order  to  be  orderly  and 
fair — fair  to  the  administration,  fair  to 
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the  farmers — the  farm  bill  will  have  to 
come  down,  and  we  will  have  to  move 
tov('ard  trying  to  find  out  what  equitable 
loan  rates  should  be. 

In  a  legislative  process,  where  you  ex- 
pect to  have  a  studious  approach,  to 
substantive  matters  if  the  Lugar  ap- 
proach or  the  original  administration 
approach,  to  be  more  precise,  would  be 
that  there  would  be  no  target  prices,  we 
would  have  to  sit  down  and  calculate 
loan  rates  for  the  various  commodities; 
and  we  have  to  calculate  them  in  view 
of  market  changes,  production  figures, 
and  other  estimates  that  will  need  to  be 
made  in  formulating  a  responsible  farm 
bill.  It  cannot  be  done  in  the  snap  of  a 
finger. 

So  I  believe  that  here  we  have  on  one 
hand  a  proposition  from  the  administra- 
tion wherein  there  Is  no  give,  which  I 
hope  will  be  rejected.  I  hope  the  Lugar 
amendment  will  be  rejected  so  that  we 
may  get  back  to  a  real,  conscientious  ef- 
fort that  was  made  not  after  24  sessions 
of  markup  but  was  made  after  27  when 
you  include  the  meetings  of  last  week. 
Those  three  additional  sessions  were  af- 
ter we  came  back  from  recess,  aftor  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  their 
proposal  to  their  bosom  for  many,  many 
months. 

I  believe  that  in  a  spirit  of  letting  the 
legislative  process  work,  letting  the  com- 
mittee process  work,  the  committee's  po- 
sition should  be  supported;  and  it  should 
sound  out  that  in  the  future,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  wants  to  have  a 
part  In  writing  a  bill,  the  committee  is 
always  available  to  them  and  will  always 
work  with  them,  but  they  must  come 
forth  and  do  something  themselves  and 
not  wait  until  the  last  minute.  That,  I 
say  again,  is  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  today. 

I  believe  there  was  an  honest  effort  to 
have  a  workable  coalition  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  a  coalition  of 
farm  States  in  the  future,  the  precedent 
that  is  set  here  today  will  affect  the 
future  of  any  farm  coalition. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  down  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Dole  and  to  vote 
down  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Lugar  and  to  go  back  to  the  stu- 
dious, hardworking  compromise,  the  27- 
sesslon  markup,  by  which  this  bill  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
other  Senators  wish  to  speak. 

I  understand  the  concern  expressed  by 
all  Senators,  but  I  want  a  coalition  for 
success,  not  a  coalition  for  failure.  We 
put  together  coalitions — if  there  is  a 
coalition,  and  tJiere  appears  to  be  one 
now.  This  Senator  has  been  part  of  It  all 
through  the  peanut  coalition,  the  to- 
bacco coalition,  and  the  sugar  coalition. 
We  do  not  raise  tobacco,  we  do  not  raise 
sugar,  we  do  not  raise  peanuts,  but  we 
do  raise  wheat. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try would  rather  sacrifice  $72  million,  or 
whatever  the  estimate  was,  and  get  a 
farm  bill,  than  to  talk  about  a  coalition. 

If  I  were  talking  about  a  crop  that 
affected  somebody  else  more  than  it  did 


the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  certainly 
should  be  criticized.  In  this  particular 
case,  I  probably  will  be  criticized  at 
home,  but  I  understand  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  a  coalition  Is  for. 
We  have  had  farm  coalitions  as  long  as 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

We  generally  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  administration,  whatever  the  ad- 
ministration was,  whether  It  was  the 
Carter  administration,  the  Ford  admin- 
istration, the  John.son  administration, 
the  Kennedy  administration,  the  Nixon 
administration,  or  now  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Coalitions  of  those  who  represent 
farmers  are  like  coalitions  that  repre- 
sent New  England,  the  Southwest,  or  the 
Northwest.  We  have  a  tendency  to  maybe 
help  too  much  and  in  the  process  strain 
the  budget. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  every- 
one who  has  spoken,  and  I  know  they 
have  much  more  legislative  experience 
than  this  Senator.  But  I  have  been  con- 
vinced of  one  thing  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  that  Is  President  Reagan 
means  what  he  says.  If  in  fact  we  want 
to  came  back,  and  I  am  not  even  going 
to  mention  the  word,  but  if  in  fact  he 
means  what  he  says,  we  will  be  back. 

I  am  from  a  wheat-producing  State. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  We  are  planting 
wheat  right  now.  We  have  a  set-aside 
announced  2  weeks  ago,  much  too  late, 
but  an  effort  to  reduce  some  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  market  to  increase  market 
prices. 

It  did  not  do  very  much.  It  Is  only  the 
intention  because  the  Secretary  does  not 
have  the  authority  for  a  set-aside.  He 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  set  out 
the  guidelines  until  we  pass  this  bill. 

And  the  ground  has  been  worked  and 
the  money  hsis  been  spent  on  fertilizer, 
and  the  Kansas  farmers,  as  much  as  they 
probably  would  like  to  hear  this  debate, 
would  like  to  see  a  farm  bill  passed, 
whether  it  is  $72  million  more  or  less. 
Their  real  concern  is  not  what  percent  of 
parity  or  how  much  target  price  but 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  Interest 
rates  and  Inflation. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  much  about 
either  one  of  those  unless  we,  also,  are 
willing  to  live  within  the  budget. 

The  President  does  not  impose  budgets. 
We  have  a  Budget  Committee  in  this 
Congress,  and  they  have  taught  us  all  a 
little  discipline.  We  do  not  like  it.  We 
fuss  at  the  Budget  Committee.  But  we 
know  that  when  they  speak,  we  have 
some  obligation  to  stick  within  the 
budget. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Alabama 
and  my  friend  from  Illinois  as  far  as  com 
and  feed  grains  we  are  talking  about  $1 
million  difference  between  what  I  offer 
and  what  the  administration  would  like 
to  have.  That  would  be  I  do  not  know 
how  much  when  we  divide  that  $1  million 
up  with  all  the  com  producers  or  the  feed 
grain  producers.  As  to  cotton,  there  Is  no 
difference  at  all. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  conferee,  and  I 
pledge  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  change  in  what  we 
have  done  in  this  Chamber  as  far  as  the 


basic  commodities,  whether  it  is  peanuts, 
sugar,  tobacco,  or  whatever.  We  have  not 
made  any  change  in  tobacco. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  Is  concerned,  I 
am  going  to  vote  with  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
Republican,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  have  the  pledge  as  far  as  I  can 
get  the  pledge  that  this  is  going  to  be 
what  the  administration  is  going  to  push. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  arguing 
about,  yes,  $360  million  more  or  less,  but 
we  are  also  arguing  about  a  $10  billion 
farm  bill,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  $10 
billion  farm  bill  than  argue  over  $380 
million. 

Maybe  some  would  rather  just  have 
the  argument,  and  I  do  not  necessarily 
speak  for  the  administration.  I  have  tried 
to  cooperate  with  the  coalition.  But  I 
never  really  found  the  coalition,  to  be 
very  honest  about  it.  I  looked  over  some 
of  the  votes.  I  hope  I  have  been  true  to 
the  coalition  except  up  to  now  and  we 
are  talking  about  crops  that  affect  my 
State  and  affect  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  I  am  going  to  yield 
because  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas wishes  to  make  a  moderate  state- 
ment in  slight  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  wondered  then  why  we 
wrote  a  farm  bill  only  once  every  4  years. 
I  think  after  this  week  of  debate  and  de- 
liberation on  the  farm  bill  of  1981  all  of 
us  now  recognize  why  only  once  In  4 
years  we  deliberate  such  a  controversial 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  fact,  there  may  be  only  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  have  gone  through  the  writing 
of  more  than  two  of  these  bills. 

So  we  can  see  that  after  time  spent, 
tremendous  ntmibers  of  hours,  with  27 
markup  sessions,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
have  so  eloquently  stated,  we  now  find 
ourselves  today  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one  or 
two  comments.  I  have  not  spoken  thus 
far  during  this  week's  debate  on  the  farm 
legislation. 

But  I  wish  to  state  that  I  generally 
subscribe  to  the  viewpoints  as  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  they  have  ba- 
sically tried  to  lay  the  framework  of  his- 
tory, of  progress  of  how  this  bill  has 
come  from  the  administration  to  the 
committee  and  ultimately  to  this  Cham- 
ber. I  was  going  to  go  Into  some  of  that, 
but  because  they  stated  the  point  so 
clearly  I  find  that  unnecessary  at  this 
time. 

I  do  say  that  I  have  attempted  to  be  a 
part  of  that  group  of  individuals,  both  in 
the  committee  and  in  this  Chamber,  who 
have  tried  to  structure  or  to  fashion  a 
farm  bill  that  would  keep  in  mind  the 
economy  of  the  situation,  the  desire  of 
the  President  not  to  have  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  would  have  as  the  Agriculture 
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Department  so  eloquently  states  too 
much  "exposure,"  and  I  have  attempted 
throughout  the  history  of  this  debate 
and  throughout  the  entirety  of  1981  to 
keep  that  one  principle  and  that  one  goal 
in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  It  has  come 
time  for  us  in  the  Senate  to  generally 
accept  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  and 
yet  I  think  a  very  modest  proposal  as  it 
relates  to  the  American  farmer. 

In  fact,  when  I  say  "fair,"  I  am  not 
quite  sure  it  is  fair.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  that.  In  fact,  I  came  over  Mon- 
day to  make  a  speech  on  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  whoever  had  drafted  that 
speech  said,  "I  rise  to  express  my  un- 
reserved and  enthusiastic  support  for 
this  bill."  and  I  scratched  out  "unre- 
served and  enthusiastic"  because,  as  I 
listened  to  the  debate,  I  saw  the  prob- 
lems that  were  involved  in  this  very, 
very  complex  and  controversial  piece  of 
legislation.  I  must  say  that  generally  I 
support  it,  but  I  do  not  support  it  as  It 
now  stands  without  some  reservation. 

I  certainly  do  not  support  this  bill  as 
it  might  be  amended  by  Senator  Dole 
and  also  by  Senator  Lugar.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  our  colleagues  will  not  see 
fit  to  support  the  Dole  amendment  or 
the  Lugar  amendment,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  target  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  rice  State, 
and  I  know  that  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding OfBcer.  Senator  Cohen,  now  pre- 
siding and  in  the  Chair  before  the  Sen- 
ate, is  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  1  acre  of  rice  grown 
in  the  State  of  Maine. 

In  fact,  I  am  not  even  certain  that 
there  Is  an  acre  of  rice  grown  in  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

There  may  be  a  few  acres  grown  In 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  see  my  friend  Senator  Baucus  from 
the  State  of  Montana.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  rice  there. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Senator  Mat- 
sunaga's  State  grows  any  rice  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  I  could  be  wrong. 

Basically,  there  are  five  rice-producing 
States.  They  are  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the 
State  of  California. 

In  this  five-State  area  of  the  United 
States  we  grow  enough  rice  to  more  than 
satisfy  the  consumption  of  the  Ameri- 
can needs  and,  therefore,  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  our  rice  is  exported,  some  of 
it  through  the  Public  Law  480  food  for 
peace  program. 

I  talked  yesterday.  Mr.  President,  by 
phone,  yesterday  morning,  not  neces- 
sarily to  one  of  the  biggest  millers  or  rice 
producers  we  have  throughout  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  but  I  called  a  man  I  thought 
would  be  a  typical  rice  farmer. 

In  my  discussions  with  him  he  told 
me  that  on  Monday  of  this  week  he  was 
forced  to  sell  his  rice  at  $4.60  per  bushel. 

I  said,  "Well,  let  me  ask  this  question 
of  you,  sir:  What  were  you  selling  your 
rice  for  this  time  last  year?"  He  said. 
"Well,  this  time  last  year  after  the 
drought  and  after  this  and  that  I  was 
.selling  my  rice  easily  for  $5.70  a  bushel." 


Well,  Mr.  President,  my  point  is  very 
simple.  We  see  inflation  continuing  to 
rise;  we  see  expenses  continuing  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Yet  we  see  declining 
farm  prices  where  we  must  see  a  coali- 
tion and  a  relationship  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  who  must  at  this  time 
stand  behind  the  farmers  of  America. 

The  average  farmer  in  this  country 
today  is  58  years  of  age.  Today  it  is  al- 
most beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  for 
a  yoimg  man  or  a  young  woman  or  a 
young  farm  family  to  start  out  within  a 
free  enterprise  concept  that  we  have  and 
become  farmers  who  can  grow  food  or 
grow  fiber  for  a  profit.  We  must  have  a 
partnership  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  compromise  that  has  been  fash- 
ioned, and  I  hope  will  be  supported  by 
this  Senate,  will  be  supported  without 
the  Dole  amendment  and  certainly  ab- 
sent the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana.  Sen- 
ator Lugar. 

That  concludes  my  remarks  today.  1 
just  want  all  the  Members  of  Ihis  body 
to  know  that  it  has  been  a  thorough 
pleasure  working  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  North  Carolina,  our 
ranking  member.  Senator  Huddleston 
of  Kentucky,  who  has  not  missed,  I  think, 
one  session  of  any  of  these  markups. 

I  just  hope  we  will  continue  working 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  compromise 
we  have  fashioned. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senate  is  about  ready  to  vote.  I  want 
to  make  one  or  two  points  to  clarify 
what  happened  with  respect  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  administration  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

After  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture reported  S.  884,  the  administra- 
tion came  back  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  say  that  the  projected  out- 
lays were  too  high,  not  consistent  with 
the  economic  recovery  program  of  the 
administration,  and  that  the  President 
would  likely  veto  this  legislation  if  it 
were  adopted  in  that  form. 

A  bottom  line  was  presented  to  the 
committee  members  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  containing  target  prices  and 
loan  rate  figures  which,  it  was  said  to 
the  committee  at  that  time,  would  be  the 
acceptable  level  of  projected  outlays. 

In  response  to  that  presentation  our 
committee  got  together  and  decided  we 
would  try  to  come  toward  those  figures 
and  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
agreement  on  those  figures. 

After  much  deliberation,  discussion, 
and  careful  study,  we  came  up  with  a 
counteroffer,  in  effect,  to  the  administra- 
tion containing  the  figures  that  were 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  the  committee 
amendment  relating  to  these  commodity 
programs. 

Two  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture came  back  and  said.  "Those 
figures  are  not  close  enough,  they  are  not 
consistent  with  what  the  administration 
will  accept  on  projected  outlays." 


The  administration  never  agreed  to  go 
along  with  the  committee  compromise. 
They  did  reiterate  that  the  earlier  bot- 
tom line  which  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  committee  was,  in  fact,  the  bot- 
tom line,  and  that  it  would  be  likely, 
although  not  certain,  that  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Executive,  would  veto  the  bill 
if  it  was  not  consistent  with  those  earlier 
numbers. 

After  that  presentation,  looking  at  the 
bill  and  the  other  provisions  contained  in 
it,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senate  would  really  be  wise  In  playing 
veto  roulette  with  this  legislation,  gam- 
bling the  structure  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  crafted  by  the  committee  for 
$360  million? 

This  Senator  frankly  thinks  it  would 
be  wiser,  it  would  be  more  consistent 
with  reason  and  wisdom,  if  the  commit- 
tee realized  that  we  have  received  con- 
cessions and  compromises  from  the 
administration  on  other  key  provisions 
in  the  structure  of  this  bill,  the  target 
price  concept  being  a  good  example,  even 
though  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is 
asking  us  to  take  that  out  of  the  bill 
and  take  out  the  set-aside  program  pro- 
visions. Those  are  provisions  which  this 
committee  decided  should  be  in  the  bill, 
and  the  administration  h&s  backed  up, 
in  effect,  and  said,  "We  won't  recommend 
a  veto  if  those  provisions  are  in  the  bill." 
That  is  a  triumph  for  the  committee.  It 
is  a  triumph  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  to  risk  losing  that  on  a  veto 
of  this  legislation,  and  have  to  go  back 
to  groxmd  zero,  start  all  over  again,  re- 
arguing those  earlier  differences  of 
opinion,  in  my  judgment,  would  not  be 
justified. 

We  have  a  commitment  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  push  for 
signing  and  approval  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  if  these  projected  outlays 
are  brought  down  by  $360  million. 

I  think  we  ought  to  go  along  with  that. 
I  do  not  want  to,  because  we  worked 
out  what  we  thought  would  be  the  best 
possible  approach,  the  best  and  lowest 
numbers  we  could  accept,  but  that  turns 
out  not  to  be  satisfactory. 

We  want  inflation  to  come  down,  we 
want  interest  rates  to  come  down,  and 
I  think  it  is  more  important  to  the  farm- 
ers who  are  out  there  reallv  trying  to 
make  a  living,  to  do  something  about 
those  problems,  to  keep  target  prices  and 
the  set-aside  program  in  the  bill,  than 
it  is  to  argue  over  $1  million  in  projected 
expenditures  for  a  feed  grains  program. 
In  the  cotton  section  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  projected  outlays.  In  rice,  admit- 
tedly, there  are  substantial  changes,  and 
I  regret  that  those  chsmges  are  in  there. 

The  point  is  if  we  are  successful  in 
helping  the  administration  reduce  in- 
terest rates  and  production  costs,  we  will 
be  doing  more  for  the  farmer  than  by 
providing  high  levels  of  anticipated  sub- 
sidies, and  farmers  know  that. 

For  every  1  percent  reduction  In  the 
inflation  rate  or  the  cost  of  production 
there  will  be  $15  billion  more  in  net 
farm  income  for  American  farmers.  That 
is  what  we  are  really  talking  about  here. 
That  is  what  this  Senate,  I  think,  Is 
committed  to  do,  and  that  is  to  try  to  give 
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the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram a  chance  to  work. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  Dole 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  raises  an  interest- 
ing issue  which  he  terms  veto  roulette. 
\^'hen  do  you  play  veto  roulette?  I  am 
not  an  old  hand,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  get  to  the  point  of  playing  veto 
roulette  it  is  In  conference. 

We  have  had  chiseling  in  connection 
with  the  bill  before  us  as  with  other  leg- 
islative measures.  You  chisel  away,  you 
chisel  away,  you  chisel  away,  and  you 
chisel  away  in  the  Senate. 

Then  you  go  to  the  House  and  you 
play  chlseUng.  Vou  chisel  away,  you  chis- 
el away;  and  then  you  go  to  conference, 
and  you  go  through  the  third  battlefield 
ot  taking  away  or  chiseling  away,  chis- 
eling away. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  time 
for  a  battle  between  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  the  real  prospect  of  a  veto  Is 
after  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  re- 
solved their  differences. 

We  work  under  a  bicameral  system — 
this  is  not  a  unicameral  legislative  body — 
thus,  the  issue  of  veto  roulette  comes 
Into  play,  it  seems,  after  the  two  legisla- 
tive bodies  have  completed  their  tasks 
and  reached  agreement. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Presidential  veto  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  There  is  no  question  that  if  the 
President  vetoes  S.  884,  and  there  is  no 
farm  bill,  you  go  back  to  the  1949  act. 
The  1949  act  at  a  minimum  will  cost  the 
Government  $16  billion  a  year.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  President  will  never  veto 
with  that  type  of  outlay  of  taxpayer 
moneys  as  a  strong  possibility. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  the  oppor- 
tunity or  possibility  of  writing  another 
farm  bill.  At  that  time,  market  prices 
may  have  changed  again,  the  fine-tuned 
Reagan  program  may  not  have  worked, 
and  there  may  be  a  third  or  a  fourth  or 
87th  or  89th  Presidential  request  for  fur- 
ther budget  cuts. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  at  this  time,  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  for  those  that  are 
part  of  a  farm  coalition  and  have  been 
a  part  of  a  farm  coalition  to  stay  in  the 
traces,  do  not  jump  the  traces.  If  you 
are  going  to  get  into  the  issue  of  this 
where  there  could  be  a  possible  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  the  bill  now  before  us,  con- 
sider the  1949  act,  and  consider  the  bat- 
tlefield. The  battlefield,  in  my  judgment, 
we  will  know  a  lot  more  about  it  a  little 
later  on,  we  will  be  fighting  a  much  more 
intelligent  battle  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  In  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference reports  than  we  will  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  want  to  restrict  any  debate  on  this 
particular  Issue  or  preclude  any  other 
Member  from  making  any  statement  that 
he  might  want  to  make  at  this  particular 
time.  But  I  am  preparing  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Why  do  we  not  just 
have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  Senator 
Dole's  amendment?  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
understand  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  correctly.  It  would  be  his 
intention  now  to  offer  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar).  If  such  a  motion  is  offered,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  vote  yea,  in 
view  of  my  Interpretation  that  that  mo- 
tion would  be  directed  clearly  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  this  Senator's 
understanding  that,  if  the  motion  to 
table  is  agreed  to,  it  will  carry  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  with  it.  In  such  an  event,  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  then  reoffer  his  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

With  that  understanding,  and  with 
that  explanation  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  as  this  Senator  imderstands  it, 
Mr.  President,  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
vote  "yea"  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sur- 
prised, to  say  the  least,  by  this  turn  of 
events,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  to 
respond  accordingly. 

I  appreciate  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation stated  by  my  colleague  frbm  Mis- 
sissippi, who  clearly  wants  to  get  to  the 
Dole  amendment  and  prefers  not  to  vote 
on  mine. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood as  to  where  we  are  headed  In 
this  particular  situation.  I  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  because  it  does  come 
within  the  boundaries  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  sign,  I 
think  is  a  very  important  contribution. 
It  Is  being  offered  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  Clearly,  Senators  feel  em- 
barrassed for  a  moment  about  the  prob- 
lem of  voting  on  my  amendment  first,  in 
the  hope  that  somehow  they  will  get  to 
the  Dole  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  a  way 
that  we  can  relieve  Senators  from  that 
predicament:  namely.  If  we  were  to 
vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  In  one  form 
or  another  first,  we  could  have  a  clear 
indication  of  how  we  are  proceeding  with 
regard  to  the  Dole  amendment.  That 
would  not  leave  Senators  in  a  position 
of  confusion  as  to  which  amendment 
they  were  voting  on. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  that  in  mind. 


I  move  to  table  the  Dole  amendment  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  267  Leg.| 
YEAS— 42 


Baker 

POrd 

UltcbeU 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Nlcklw 

Bemtaen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Blden 

Heflin 

Presaler 

Boren 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  JackaoD 

Randolph 

Carnxm 

Johnston 

Riegl* 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Roth 

Dixon 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Saaaer 

E^agleton 

Matsunaga 

Stennls 

East 

Melcher 

TsoneM 

EXOD 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 46 

Zorlnsky 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Moynlhan 

Andiewa 

Oorton 

Packwnod 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

PeU 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Percy 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

ChafM 

Hayakawk 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Slmpsco 

Ooben 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Steveoa 

Dan  forth 

Kassebaum 

Symma 

DeOcmclnl 

Kacten 

Thunnond 

Denton 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Waniar 

Oam 

McClure 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Bradley 

HoUlngs 

Murkowski 

Bumpers 

Iitouye 

Stafford 

Cnmston 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Dodd 

lAxalt 

WlUlama 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Dole's  amendment  (UP  No.  394)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
just  disregard  what  has  happened  here 
on  this  last  vote,  because  we  now  return 
to  the  issue  we  were  debating  Just  before 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  made  the  mo- 
tion. At  that  time,  I  defined  what  the 
issues  are  here:  First,  to  establish  that 
the  Senate  believes  that  we  ought  to  ac- 
cept the  target  price  concept;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  make  a  determination  as  to  what 
level  those  target  prices  ought  to  be. 

Just  before  we  voted,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  very 
clearly  detailed  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion was.  So,  with  that  in  mind,  I  move 
to  lav  upon  the  table  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR) .  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflQcient  second?  There  is  a  suflBclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  vote  is  taken.  I  make  this  motion 
on  behalf  of  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
and  committee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  lay  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lax  alt),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  an  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLLmos) ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotnrE) ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  268  Leg.) 
YEAS— 46 


NAYS— 43 


Alxtnor 

East 

Levin 

Andrews 

Exon 

Long 

Bakv 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Baucus 

Olezm 

Melcher 

B«Dtaeii 

Oreailey 

Metzenbaum 

Bonn 

Hart 

NlcUee 

Boschwltz 

Hawkinn 

N\mn 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Presaler 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Helma 

Pryor 

ChUes 

Huddleerton 

Randolph 

DeOonctait 

JackSDO 

Rlegle 

Denton 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

TCruBwbaum 

Saaser 

Durenberger 

Kasten 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Projtmlre 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

HayakBwa 

Roth 

Hairy  F.. 

Jr.    Heinz 

Rudman 

Canmn 

Humphrey 

SchmlU 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

(Cochran 

Lugar 

Specter 

Oohen 

Mathias 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

MatUngly 

Symma 

Dan  forth 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mitchell 

Tower 

Uomenicl 

Moynlban 

Tsongaa 

Gam 

Packwood 

WaUop 

Oddwater 

Pell 

Warner 

Oorton 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Bradley 

Holllngs 

Murkowski 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Oranston 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

WlUiams 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Lttgar's 
amendment  (UP  No.  392)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

1TP  AMENDMENT  NO.  393 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
395. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  what  is  this? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
having  been  an  objection  lodged,  the 
clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  it  is  the  same  amendment 

1  offered  and  explained  in  detail  about 

2  hours  ago  and  the  Senator  was 
very  pleased  with  my  explanation. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MELCHER.  With  that  full 
explanation,  I  have  no  objection. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection having  been  withdrawn,  without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment is  dispensed  with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  138,  utriklng  line  1  through  line  11 
on  page  197  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

TITLE  in — WHEAT 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PSICES,  DISASTER  PAYMENTS, 
WHEAT  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM,  AND 
LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982  TMROCGH  198B 
CROPS  or  WHEAT 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  107A 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 


the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  $3.50  per  bushel,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the  com- 
petitive relationship  of  wheat  to  other  grain* 
in  domestic  and  export  markets  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions,  and 
world  prices  for  wheat. 

"(b)(1)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  available  to  producers  payments 
for  each  of  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
wheat  In  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
In  this  subsection.  Payments  for  any  such 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (1)  the  payment  rate,  by  (11)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (Ul)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop.  In 
no  event  may  payments  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
wheat,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $4.00  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop.  $4.20 
per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  $4.40  per  bushel 
for  the  1984  crop,  and  $4.60  per  bushel  for 
the  1986  crop.  Any  such  established  price  may 
bo  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  In  (1)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made  from  (U)  the  average 
adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  previous  to  the  one  for  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  each  of  such  years  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may 
Include  variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  al- 
located to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  Intended 
for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  nonconservlng 
crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  pay- 
ment to  the  producers  on  the  number  of 
acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  (including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  In  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  Immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  76  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
33  Vi  per  centum  of  the  established  price 
for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with  respect 
to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  If 
the   Secretary   determines   that   because   of 
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drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a 
rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  established 
price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction below  60  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  wheat,  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  if  crop  Insurance  Is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  wheat 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments  to 
producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  Insuf- 
ficient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency 
or  no  crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  Insurance  programs;    and 

"(HI)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  pro- 
ducers, taking  Into  account  other  forms  of 
Federal  disaster  assistance  provided  to  the 
producers  for  me  crop  Involved. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  Au- 
gust 1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  har- 
vested In  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  may  revise  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop 
year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  al- 
location factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  If  the  Secretary  determines  It 
necessary  based  upon  the  latest  Information, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  re- 
vised national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  It 
Is  made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made)  will  pro- 
duce the  quantity  (less  Imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domes- 
tically and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  ex- 
cessive or  an  Increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to 
assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary  may 
adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  Increase  or  decrease  In 
carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  niunber  of 


acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum  nor 
less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
acreages  as  required  to  be  determined.  The 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
wheat  acreage  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  If  the 
producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  hau-vest  on  the  farm  from  the  pre- 
vious year  by  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  In  the  proclamation 
of  the  national  program  acreage  made  not 
later  than  August  1  prior  to  the  year  In  which 
the  crop  Is  harvested.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  Is  less  than  for  the 
preceding  year,  but  for  which  the  reduction  is 
Insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  allocation  factor.  In  est«b- 
ll3hlng  the  allocation  factor  for  wheat,  the 
Secretary  may  make  suoh  adjustment  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop  year, 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield  for 
wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  In  the 
previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds  fair 
and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsection,  In  the  de- 
termination of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  tihe 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  un- 
der other  provisions  of  this  subsection.  IX  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  suoh 
yields  In  the  historical  period,  or,  If  such  data 
are  not  available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate 
of  actual  yields  for  the  crop  year  Involved.  If 
national.  State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  are  established,  the  fsum  program  pay- 
ment yields  shall  balance  to  the  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  jrlelds. 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  will.  In  the  absence 
of  such  limitation,  be  excessive,  taking  Into 
account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by  apply- 
ing a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to  the 
wheat  acreage  base  for  each  wheat-produc- 
ing farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  know- 
ingly produce  wheat  In  excess  of  the  per- 
mitted wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be 
Ineligible  for  wheat  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  with  respect  to  that  farm.  The 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest  (Including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  In  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  crop  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 


retary, the  average  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made.  The  Secretary  may 
make  adjustments  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  in  determining  a  fair 
and  equitable  base.  A  number  of  acres  on 
the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (1)  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  production  of  wheat  times  the  number 
of  acres  actually  planted  to  such  com- 
modity, by  (11)  the  number  of  acres  author- 
ized to  be  planted  to  such  commodity  under 
the  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secretary 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  'reduced  acreage")  shall  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  will 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay 
and  grazing  or  the  production  of  guar,  see- 
ame,  safllower.  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mus- 
tard seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed, 
triticale.  oats,  rye.  or  other  commodity.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  produc- 
tion is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  such  commodities.  Is  not  likely  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
Income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  wheat  If  the 
Secretary  deternoines  that  such  payments 
will  assist  In  obtaining  necessary  adjust- 
ments In  the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If  a 
land  diversion  program  Is  In  effect  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  also  re- 
quire that  producers  participate  In  such 
program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  authorized 
by  this  section.  Land  diversion  paymenta 
shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who 
devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
to  conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  a  land  dlTeraion 
contract  entered  into  with  the  Secretary. 
The  amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a 
land  diversion  contract  shall  be  determined 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  Including  the  submission  of 
bids  for  such  contracts.  In  determining  the 
acceptability  of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  producer  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments In  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  community. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wUdllfe  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  progreim  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
a  shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities. 
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"(f)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terme 
and  conditions  of  the  program  conducted 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  In  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determine*  to  be  equitable 
In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
SUte  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  In  cases 
In  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such 
other  requirements  does  not  adversely  affect 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thli 
section. 

"(h)  The  SecreUry  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  section 
for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 

"■  KOMAPPLlCABll.m  OF  CBITITICATX 

aXQimiSKKNTS 

8«c.  302.  Sections  379d.  379e.  379f.  379g, 
379h.  3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  processors 
and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the  pe- 
riod June  1.  1982.  through  May  31,  1986. 

StJSPENSION  OF  MAKKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
PRODUCER  CERTIFICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303  Sections  331.  332.  333.  334.  335, 
336,  338.  339,  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops 
of  wheat. 

SXrSPCNSION  OF  QUOTA   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (65  Stat.  203,  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar  years  1982 
through  1985. 

NONAPPUCABILrrT  OF  SECTTON  107  OF  THE  ACRI- 
CULTURAI.  ACT  OF  194S  TO  THE  IS83  THROUGH 
ISSS  CROPS  or  WHEAT 

Sec.  305.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 
TITLE  rv— PEED  GRAIKS 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAYMENTS, 
FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM,  AND 
LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1B82  THROUGH  1B86 
CROPS  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 106A  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  105B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $2  50  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  In 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  pro- 


ducing com,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  com. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively, 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  avail- 
able for  corn,  taking  into  consideration  the 
feeding  value  of  such  commodity  In  rela- 
tion to  com  and  other  factors  specified  In 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  producers  payments  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  oats,  and.  If  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  barley.  In  an  amount  com- 
puted as  provided  In  this  subsection.  Pay- 
ments for  any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  computed  by  mutlplylng  (1)  the  pay- 
ment rate,  by  (11)  the  farm  program  acreage 
for  the  crop,  by  (111)  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may 
payments  be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
com,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  t2.70  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop.  92.86 
per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  93  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  (3.16  per 
bushel  for  the  19S6  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  refiect  any  change  In  (I)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made  from  (11)  tho  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  3rear  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for  each  of 
such  jrears  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  and  may  Include  variable  costs, 
machinery  ownership  costs,  and  general 
farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops 
Involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats  and.  If  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  be  at  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  com. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)   of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  feed  grains.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage 
Intended  for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or 
other  nonconservlng  crops  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but 
not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  (Including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 


planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
lng crop  In  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  Immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  76  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  tlmee  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
33^  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop. 

"(B)  Elzcept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
feed  grains  which  the  producers  are  able  to 
harvest  on  any  farm  \b  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for 
harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  SO  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  defi- 
ciency In  production  below  60  per  centum  for 
the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through  1986 
crops  of  feed  grains,  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  if  crop  Insurance  la 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  feed  grain 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragn^h,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  pay- 
ments to  producers  on  a  farm  under  thl« 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  determine* 
that— 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  producers  on  a 
farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of  pro- 
duction either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng 
crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such 
losses  have  created  an  economic  emergency 
for  the  producers: 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  Indemnity 
payments  and  other  forma  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to 
alleviate  such  econotnic  emergency,  or  no 
crop  insurance  cohered  the  lose  because  of 
transitional  problecns  attendant  to  the  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program;   and 

"(ill)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  reepect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers, taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  national 
program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop 
year  for  the  purpose  of  detemilning  the  allo- 
cation factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  Secretary  determines  It 
necessary  based  upon  the  latest  Information, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  re- 
vised national  program  acreage  as  soon  as 
it  Is  made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  determination  is  made)  will  pro- 
duce the  quantity   (less  imports)    that  the 
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Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains 
are  excessive  or  an  Increase  In  stocks  is 
needed  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  national  program 
acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  accomplish  the  desired  increase 
or  decrease  In  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number 
of  acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop 
of  feed  grains  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  feed  grain  acreage  shall  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the 
allocation  factor  If  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  from  the  previous  year  by  at 
least  the  percentage  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  proclamation  of  the  na- 
tional program  acreage  made  not  later  than 
November  1  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  harvested.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  Is  less  than 
for  the  preceding  year,  but  for  which  the 
reduction  is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm 
from  the  application  of  the  allocation  factor. 
In  establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
take  Into  account  the  extent  of  exemption 
of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(d)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  Uie  yield 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  was  established 
for  the  farm  In  the  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  In  the  determination  of  yields, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the 
actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and 
neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  on  the  basis  of 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  It  necessary,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  national.  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  histori- 
cal yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such 
yields  in  the  historical  period  or,  if  such 
data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop  year 
Involved.  If  national,  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

"(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the 
absence  of  such  limitation,  be  excessive,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate 
carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved 
by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  reduction 
to  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for  each  feed 


grain-producing  farm.  Producers  on  a  farm 
who  knowingly  produce  feed  grains  In  excess 
of  the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  for  the 
farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  feed  grain  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  with  respect  to 
that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduc- 
tion required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
feed  grains  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  In 
lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  fiood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the 
crop  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  or.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acre- 
age planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  In  the 
two  crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to  re- 
fiect established  crop-rotation  practices  and 
to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A  number 
of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing 
( 1 )  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  feed  grains  times  the 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  such 
conunodlty.  by  (II)  the  number  of  acres  au- 
thorized to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  will 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds 
and  wind  and  water  erosion.  However,  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and 
grazing  or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  trltl- 
cale,  oats,  rye.  or  other  conunodlty.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  production 
Is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities.  Is  not  likely  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  incoma. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  one  or  more  of  the 
crops  of  com.  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
payments  will  assist  In  obtaining  necessary 
adjustments  In  the  total  acreage  of  any  of 
these  feed  grains.  If  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram Is  in  effect  for  one  or  more  of  the  crops 
of  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sorghums,  the 
Secretary  may  also  require  that  producers 
participate  In  such  program  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
authorized  by  this  section.  Land  diversion 
payments  shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a 
farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  to  conservation  uses  approved  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  a  land  di- 
version contract  entered  into  with  the  Sec- 
retary. The  amounts  payable  to  a  producer 
under  a  land  diversion  contract  shall  be 
determined  by  such  means  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  including  the  sub- 
mission of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In  deter- 
mining the  acceptability  of  &  contract  offer, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  producer  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments In  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the 
county  of  local  community. 

"  ( 3 )  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots 
or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with  stand- 


ards established  by  the  Secretary  In  consulta- 
tion with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought  or 
other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  tn  whldi  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  conducted 
imder  this  section  precludes  the  making  of 
loans  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable 
in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
deadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
in  cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments') 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 
"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  other  com- 
modity program  may  not  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
or  payments  under  this  section.". 

NONAPPLICABILmr  OP  SECTION  105  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1»49  TO  THE  1982 
THROUGH  198S  CROPS  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec  402.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982   through    1986   crops  of   feed  grains. 
TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

BASE     acreage     ALLOTMENTS;      SUSPENSION      OF 
MARKETING   QUOTAS  AND   RELATED   PROVISIONS 

SEC.  501.  Sections  342.  343.  344,  345.  346.  and 
377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  use.  1342,  1343,  1344,  1345,  1346. 
and  1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 
cott<Mi  of  the  1982  through  1986  crops. 

LOAN  RATES  AND  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, COTTON  ACREAGK  REDUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM, AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982 
THROUGH    198S   CROPS  OP   UPLAND  COTTON 

Sec.  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  section 
103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  US.C. 
1444)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presen- 
tation of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  make  available  for  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooperators 
nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of  ten  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  whichrthk 
loan  is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one-slxteenth- 
Inch  upland  cotton  (mlcronaire  3.5  through 
4.9)  at  average  location  in  the  United  States 
the  smaller  of   (A)    85  per  centum  of  the 
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kvermge  price  (weighted  by  market  and 
month)  of  Buch  quality  of  cotton  u  quoted 
In  the  designated  United  States  spot  markets 
during  three  years  of  the  flve-year  period 
ending  July  31  In  the  year  In  which  the  loan 
level  la  announced,  excluding  the  year  In 
which  the  average  price  was  the  highest  and 
the  year  In  which  the  average  price  was  the 
lowest  In  such  period,  or  (B)  90  per  centimi 
of  the  average,  for  the  fifteen-week  period  be- 
ginning July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  loan 
level  la  announced,  of  the  five  lowest  priced 
growths  of  the  growths  quoted  for  Middling 
one-and-three-thlrty-seconds-lnch  cotton 
C.I.P.  northern  Europe  (adjusted  downward 
by  the  average  difference  during  the  period 
April  15  through  October  16  of  the  year  m 
which  the  loan  Is  announced  between  such 
average  northern  Europe  price  quotation  of 
such  quality  of  cotton  and  the  market  quo- 
tations In  the  designated  United  Statej  spot 
markets  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and- 
one-slxteenth-lnch  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5 
through  4.9 )) .  In  no  event  shall  such  loan 
level  be  less  than  55  cents  per  pound.  If  for 
any  crop  the  average  northern  Europe  price 
determined  under  clause  (B)  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  Is  less  than  the 
average  United  States  spot  market  price  de- 
termined under  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may. 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  increase  the  loan  level  to 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate, not  in  excess  of  the  average  United 
States  spot  market  price  determined  under 
clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. The  loan  level  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
ahall  be  determined  and  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  loan  Is  to  be  effective,  and 
such  level  shall  not  thereafter  be  changed. 
Nonrecourse  loans  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall,  upon  request  of  the  cooperator 
during  the  tenth  month  of  the  loan  period 
for  the  cotton,  be  made  available  for  an 
additional  term  of  eight  months,  except  that 
such  request  to  extend  the  loan  period  shall 
not  be  approved  In  a  month  when  the  aver- 
age price  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and- 
one-slxteenth-lnch  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.6 
through  4.9)  In  the  designated  spot  markets 
for  the  preceding  month  exceeded  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  of  such  quality 
of  cotton  In  such  markets  for  the  preceding 
thlrty-slx-month  period.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  average  price  of 
Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one-slxteenth- 
Inch  cotton  (mlcronalre  3.5  through  4.9)  In 
the  designated  spot  markets  for  a  month  ex- 
ceeded 130  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
of  such  quality  of  cotton  In  such  markets  for 
the  preceding  thlrty-slx  months,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  shall  Immediately  establish  and 
proclaim  a  special  limited  global  Import 
quota  for  upland  cotton  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota  shall 
be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  three  months  for  which  data  are 
available. 

"(11)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  In 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  the  amount 
required  to  Increase  the  supply  to  130  per 
centum  of  the  demand. 

"(Ill)  As  used  In  clause  (11)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of 
upland  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  (adjusted  to  four-hundred- 


and-elght-pound  bales)  In  which  the  special 
quota  Is  established,  plus  production  of  the 
current  crop,  plus  Imports  to  the  latest  date 
available  during  the  marketing  year,  and  the 
term  'demand'  means  the  average  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption In  the  most  recent  three  months 
for  which  data  are  available,  plus  the  larger 
of  average  exports  of  upland  cotton  during 
the  preceding  six  marketing  years  or  cumula- 
tive exporte  of  upland  cotton,  plus  outstand- 
ing export  sales  for  the  marketing  year  In 
which  the  special  quota  Is  established. 

"(Iv)  When  a  special  quota  Is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing cotton  under  such  quota. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  a  special  quota 
period  shall  not  be  established  that  overlaps 
an  existing  special  quota  period. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  upland  cotton  described  In  Items 
955.01  through  955.03  of  part  3  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  Imported  Into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  a  special  quota  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  Is  In  effect  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  Import  under  such 
special  quota  until  the  special  quota  is  filled 
and  any  such  cotton  shall  be  free  of  duty. 

"(4)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  each  crop 
of  upland  cotton  to  the  producers  on  each 
farm  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  Includes  the  first  five  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crops,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  par- 
agraph (I)  of  this  subsection  for  such  crop. 
Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  pound 
times  In  each  case  (1)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  cotton,  determined  In  accordance 
with  pareigraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  (but 
In  no  event  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the 
acreage  actually  planted  to  cotton  for  har- 
vest), multiplied  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  cotton  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  oi 
upland  cotton,  the  established  price  shall 
not  be  less  than  10.71  per  pound  for  the  1982 
crop.  (0.76  per  pound  for  the  1983  crop.  (0.81 
per  pound  for  the  1984  crop,  and  (0.86  per 
pound  for  the  1986  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination 
Is  made  from  (11)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for  each  of 
such  years  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  and  may  include  variable 
costs,  machinery  ownership  costs,  and  gen- 
eral farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the 
crops  Involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop.  The  total  quantity  on  which 
payments  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a 
producer  for  any  crop  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  on  which 
any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to  the  producer 
for  the  crop  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  upland  cotton.  If  the  Secreary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  In- 


tended for  cotton  to  cotton  or  other  non- 
conserving  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented  planting 
disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  for  harvest 
(Including  any  acreage  which  the  producers 
were  prevented  from  planting  to  cotton  or 
other  nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu  of  cotton 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers)  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  year,  multiplied  by  76  per  centum 
of  the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate 
equal  to  33^  per  centum  of  the  eetabllshed 
price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
upland  cotton.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity 
of  cotton  which  the  producers  are  able  to 
harvest  on  any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result 
of  multiplying  76  per  centum  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  crop  by  the  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ment to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to 
33^  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop  tor  the  deficiency  In  production 
below  76  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  producers  on  a 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  pay- 
ments under  this  paragraph  If  crop  insur- 
ance Is  available  to  them  under  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their 
cortton  acreage. 

"(D)  Noitwlthstandlng  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  for  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
upland  cotton,  the  Secretcvy  may  make  dis- 
aster payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  luider 
this  paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that — 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyood  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  cotton  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  Insurance  Indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to 
alleviate  such  economic  emergency  or  no 
cn^  Insurance  covered  the  loss  because  of 
transitional  problems  attendant  to  the  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance  program:  and 

"(111)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amotm/t  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  pro- 
ducers taking  Into  account  other  forms  of 
Federal  disaster  assistance  provided  to  the 
producers  for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland  cot- 
ton a  national  program  acreage.  Such  na- 
tional program  acreage  shall  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  acreage  is  established.  The  Secre- 
tary may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  announced  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  If  the 
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SecreUry  determines  It  necessary  based  upon 
the  latest  information,  and  the  Secretary 
■hall  announce  such  revised  national  pro- 
gram acreage  as  soon  as  It  has  been  made. 
The  national  program  acreage  shall  be  the 
number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (on  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  deter- 
mination Is  made)  wUl  produce  the  quantity 
(less  ImporU)  that  the  Secretary  estimates 
win  be  utUlzed  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  The 
national  program  acreage  shall  be  subject  to 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary,  taking  into  consideration  the  esti- 
mated carryover  supply,  so  as  to  provide  for 
an  adequate  but  not  excessive  total  supply 
of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop 
for  which  such  national  program  acreage  U 
established.  In  no  event  shall  the  national 
program  acreage  be  less  than  ten  million 
acres. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  up- 
land cotton.  The  allocation  factor  (not  to 
exceed  100  per  centum)  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  national  program  acreage  for 
the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  wUl  be  harvested  for  such 
crop. 

"(8)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  allocation  fac- 
tor by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined,  except  that  the  cotton  acreage 
on  a  farm  eligible  for  payments  shall  not  be 
further  reduced  by  application  of  the  alloca- 
tion factor  If  the  producers  reduce  the  acre- 
age of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm 
from  the  previous  year  by  at  least  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  announcement  of  the  national  program 
acreage  made  not  later  than  November  1  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  acreage  Is  established.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  producers  on  farms  on  which  the 
acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  Is  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  reduc- 
tion Is  lusumcient  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  twljustment  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(9)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  except  that  the  actual 
yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yields  In  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one 
or  more  years  are  unavailable  or  there  was 
no  production,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  appraisals  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
actual  yields  and  program  payment  yields 
for  similar  farms  In  the  area  for  which  data 
are  available.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing such  yields  In  the  historical  period,  or. 
if  such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  actual   yields  for  the 


crop  year  Involved.  If  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  are  estab- 
lished, the  farm  program  payment/  yields 
shall  balance  to  the  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields. 

"(10)  (A)   Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supplv  of  upland  cotton  will. 
In  the  absence  of  such  limitation,  be  exces- 
sive taking  Into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable   supplies   and   prices   and   to  meet   a 
national   emergency.   Such   limitation   shall 
be  achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  upland  cotton  acreage  base 
for  each  cotton-producing  farm.  Producers 
on  a  farm  who  knowingly  produce  cotton  In 
excess  of  the  permitted  cotton  acreage  for 
the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for  cotton  loans 
and  payments  with  respect  to  that  farm.  The 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  foi  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion  Imposed   by   the   Secretary   under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  the  average  planted 
on  the  farm  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest 
(Including  any  acreage  which  the  producers 
were  prevented  from  planting  to  cotton  or 
other  nonconservlng  crop  In  lieu  of  cotton 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers)  In  the  crop  year  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made  or,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,   the  average  acreage  planted 
to  uplrnd  cotton  Tor  harvest  in  the  two  crop 
years    Immediately   preceding    the    year   for 
which  the  determination  Is  made.  The  Secre- 
tary may  make  adjustments  to  reflect  estab- 
lished crop-rotation  practices  and  to  reflect 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines should  be  considered  in  determining  a 
fair  and  equitable  base.  A  number  of  acres 
on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (1)  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
ox  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
production  of  upland  cotton  times  the  num- 
ber of  acres  actually  planted  to  such  com- 
modity, by  (11)  the  number  of  acres  author- 
ized to  be  planted  to  such  commodity  under 
the    limitation    Imposed    by   the    Secretary 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to  con- 
struction uses.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions  Issued   by   the   Secretary,   which   will 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds 
and  wind  and  water  erosion.  However,  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions   as  the   Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced  acreage 
to  be  devoted   to  sweet  sorghum,  bay  and 
grazing,  or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame. 
sGfflower,   sunflower,   castor   beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato.  flaxseedi,  trlti- 
cale.  oats.  rye.  or  other  commodity.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  production 
Is   needed   to   provide   an   adequate   supply 
of  such  commodities,  Is  not  likely  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  nffect  farm  Income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
pajmients  to  producers  of  upland  cotton  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pay- 
ments win  assist  In  obtaining  necessary  ad- 
justments In  the  total  acreage  of  upland  cot- 
ton. If  a  land  diversion  program  is  in  effect 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  also 
require  that  producers  participate  In  such 
program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans 
and  pasrments  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation  uses 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
a  land  diversion  contract  entered  Into  with 
the  Secretary.  The  amounts  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer under  a  land  diversion  contract  shall 
be  determined  by  such  means  as  the  Secre- 


tary determines  appropriate.  Including  the 
submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In  de- 
termining the  acceptability  of  a  contract 
offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  producer  and  the  productivity 
of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under 
agreements  In  any  county  or  local  com- 
munity so  as  to  affect  adversely  the  economy 
of  the  county  or  local  community; 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the 
diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wild- 
life food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(11)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  partici- 
pation no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  term- 
inate or  modify  any  such  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
In  the  supply  of  agricultural  conunodltles. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

"(14)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans  and  payments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive 
or  modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements In  cases  in  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

"(15)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
"(16)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
"(17)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(18)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity 
program  may  not  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  tmder 
this  subsection. 

"(19)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers in  the  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  such  producers 
on  seed  cotton  In  accordance  with  authority 
vested  In  the  Secretary  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.". 
EXTENSION  OP  cOMMODrTT  CKEDrr  coapoaA- 

TION    SALES    PRICE    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec  503.  Section  603  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  939)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "July  31.  1982"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "July  31,  1986". 

MISCEUJ^NEOUS    COTTON    PROVISIOKa 

Sec  604.  (a)  Section  40e(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1428(b))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  flrst  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  foUowlng:  "And  pro- 
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vlded  further,  That  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  cooperator 
shall  be  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  has  lim- 
ited the  acreage  planted  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (10)  (A)  of  section  103(g).". 

(b)  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  O.S.C.  1444  and  1446d) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops. 

SKIPROW     PSACnCES 

Sec.  505.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1374)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

PSCLIMINA>r    ALLOTMENTS    FOB     1986    CKOP    OP 
UPLAND    COTTON 

Sec.  506.  Section  606  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  (7  US.C.  1342  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982")  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

PRICE    SUPPORT    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  507.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1423)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Beginning  with  the  1982  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  the  quality  differences  (premiums 
and  discounts  for  grade,  staple  and  mlcron- 
alre)  for  the  loan  program  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  by  giving  equal 
weight  to  ( 1 )  loan  differences  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  and  (2)  the  market  differences 
for  such  crop  in  the  nine  designated  United 
States  spot  markets. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  study  com- 
mittee of  ten  members,  eight  of  whom  shall 
be  representatives  of  cotton  producers, 
selected  to  equally  represent  each  of  the  four 
major  geographic  regions  which  produce  and 
market  upland  cotton,  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  representative  of  cotton  merchants 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  textile  manufacturers.  The  committee 
shall  study  alternative  methods  of  establish- 
ing values  of  premiums  and  discounts  for 
grade,  staple,  and  mlcronalre  for  the  upland 
cotton  loan  program  that  will  accurately 
represent  true  relative  market  values  and 
lefiect  actual  market  demand  for  upland  cot- 
ton produced  In  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee sheai  submit  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  together  with  such  recommendations  as 
the  committee  considers  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  may,  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
loan  rate  differences  for  the  1982  crop  of  up- 
land cotton,  review  the  procedures  and  cri- 
teria, including  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  study  committee  and  the  formula  pro- 
vided for  In  the  fifth  sentence  of  this  section, 
used  for  determining  quality  differences.  In- 
cluding the  loan  differentials  for  grade, 
staples,  and  mlcronalre  for  the  upland  cotton 
loan  program  and,  on  the  basis  of  such 
review,  revise  such  procedures  and  criteria  to 
accurately  reflect  the  actual  market  value  of 
upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  VI — ^RICE 

BSPEAI.  or  PROVISIONS  RXLATTNO  TO  NATIONAL 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS,  ALLOCATIONS,  APPOR- 
TIONMENT, MARKKTINC  QUOTAS,  AND  PENAL- 
TIES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  EffecUve  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  rice,  sections  352,  353,  364,  355, 
and  356,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1352,  1353,  1354,  1355,  and 
1356)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982  crop 
of  rice,  section  377  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C< 
1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice  acreage. 

LOAN  RATES,  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAT- 
MEKTS,  RICE  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM, 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1882  THROUGH 
198S   CROPS  or  RICE 

Sec.  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1986  crops  of  rice,  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1040  (7  U.S.C.  1441)   la 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsec- 
tion (1)  as  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
rice,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1982 
crc^,  $11.23  per  hundredweight  for  the  1983 
crop,  $11.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  $12.23  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1985  crop.  Any  such  established  price  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any 
change  In  (I)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made  from  (II)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of 
production  for  each  of  such  years  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary and  ajjproprlate  for  the  purpose  and 
may  Include  variable  costs,  machinery  own- 
ership costs,  and  general  farm  overhead 
costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  Involved  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
total  production  derived  from  each  crop. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available, 
to  cooperators  In  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  a 
level  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  such  crop  bears  to  the 
established  price  for  the  preceding  year's 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  loans 
and  purchases  at  such  a  level  for  any  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  would  substan- 
tially discourage  the  exportation  of  rice  and 
result  In  excessive  stocks  of  rice  In  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  may,  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  establish  loans  and  purchases  for 
any  such  crop  at  such  level,  not  less  than 
$8  per  hundredweight,  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  avoid  such  exces- 
sive stocks.  The  loan  and  purchase  level  for 
each  of  the  1983,  1984,  and  1985  crops  of  rice 
shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the  loan 
and  purchase  level  established  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  year  before  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence.  The  established 
price  and  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for 
each  crop  shall  be  announced  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  In  that  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  cooperators  payments  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice  grown  In  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the 
higher  of — 

"(A)  the  national  average  market  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under 
parsLgraph  (2)   for  such  crop. 

"(4)  The  payments  for  each  such  crop  of 
rice  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (I) 
the  payment  rate  by  (11)  the  form  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  (111)  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm.  In  no  event  shall  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  aver- 
age actually  planted  to  rice.  The  yield  for  the 
farm  for  any  year  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per  harvested 
acre  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The  ac- 
tual yield  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
for  abnormal  yields  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
cooperators. 

"(5)   The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 


ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(6)    of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops 
of  rice,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  Intended 
for  rice  to  rice  or  other  nonoonservlng  crops 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  prevented  planting  disaster  payment 
to  the  cooperators  on  the  number  of  acres 
so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage 
planted  to  rice  for  harvest  (Including  any 
acreage  which  the  producers  were  prevwited 
from  planting  to  rice  or  other  nonconservlng 
crop  In  lieu  of  rice  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the 
immediately  preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75 
per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  establUhed  by  the  Secretary  times  a 
payment  rate  equal  to  33i^  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagrt^h 
(C)  of  thU  paragraph,  effective  only  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
rice.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
or  other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  rice  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm 
Is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying  76  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaster  payment  to  cooperators  at  a 
rate  equal  to  33%  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
Ished  price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency 
In  production  below  76  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

,n»i^'  ^"'^  reject  to  the  1982  through 
1986  crops  of  rice,  cooperators  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  If  crop  Insurance  Is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  rlM 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective 
only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice, 
the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  payments  to 
producers  on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that—^ 

(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producers,  producers 
**!L^  .i"!™  ***'*  suffered  substantial  losses  of 

^^y.  2  ^'*^*'*'"  ^™™  '^"^  prevented  from 
planting  rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crop  or 
from  reduced  yields,  and  that  su^  7^ 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  Insurance  Indemnltr 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  In- 
sufficient  to  alleviate  such  economic  emer- 
gency, or  no  crop  Insurance  covered  the  loss 
because  of  transitional  problems  attendant 
to  the  Federal  crop  Insurance  program:  and 

"(111)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  pro- 
ducers taking  into  account  other  forms  of 
Federal  disaster  assistance  provided  to  the 
producers  for  the  crop  Involved. 
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"(7)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  In  that  calendar  year.  The  Secre- 
tary may  revise  the  national  program  acre- 
age first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  allocation 
factor  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph If  the  Secretary  determines  a  revision 
necessary  based  upon  the  latest  Information, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  re- 
vised national  program  acreage  as  soon  as 
It  Is  made.  The  national  program  acreage 
for  rice  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
established  yields  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  Imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an 
Increase  In  stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  de- 
sirable carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  national  program  acreage  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  will  accomplish 
the  desired  Increase  or  decrease  In  carry- 
over stocks. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  wUl  be  har- 
vested for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the 
allocation  factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be 
more  than  100  per  centum  nor  less  than  80 
per  centum. 

"(C)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  Individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined,  ex- 
cept that  the  rice  acreage  on  a  farm  eligible 
for  payments  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  if  the 
producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  rice  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  previous 
year  by  at  least  the  percentage  recommended 
by  the  SecreUry  in  the  annual  proclama- 
tion of  the  national  program  acreage.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  wliich 
the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  is  less 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  redac- 
tion Is  Insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  rice, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  Into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(8)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vUlon  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
Impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  rice  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  rice  will,  in  the  absence  of 
such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover 
to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by  apply- 
ing a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to  the 
rice  acreage  base  for  each  rlce-produclng 
farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  knowingly 
produce  rice  In  excess  of  the  permitted  rice 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
rice  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for 
any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  imposed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subparagraph 


shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
rice  for  harvest  (including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  rice  or  other  nonconservlng  crop 
In  lieu  of  rice  because  of  drought,  fiood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the 
crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
for  which  the  determination  Is  made  or.  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  In  the  two 
crop  years  Immedlaely  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made.  In  deter- 
mining the  acreage  planted  to  rice  In  any 
previous  year  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments 
to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  in 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (I)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  rice  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  rice, 
by  (11)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to 
be  planted  to  rice  under  the  limitation  Im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'reduced  acre- 
age') shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  which  will  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water 
erosion.  However,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame.  saOlower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato. 
flaxseed,  trltlcale.  oats.  rye.  or  other  com- 
modity, if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  Is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodities.  Is  not 
likely  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land 
diversion  program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  rice  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  In  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  rice.  Tf  a  land  diversion 
program  Is  In  effect  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  also  require  that  pro- 
ducers participate  In  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to 
a  producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acre- 
age of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
Into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  a  producer  under  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
Eis  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.  In- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of 
a  contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  in  any  county 
or  local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  ad- 
versely the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community : 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may. 
by   mutual    agreement    with   the   producer. 


terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

"(11)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable 
In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county  and 
State  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
and  other  program  requirements  In  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soli  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(15)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro-' 
gram  may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  subsection. 

DEriNrnoK  or  cooperator 

Sec.  603.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  the  third 
proviso  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  408(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  US.C. 
1428(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice,  a  cooperator  shall  be  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  has  reduced  the 
acreage  base  planted  to  rice  as  required  un- 
der section  101(1)  (8)   of  this  Act". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  recog- 
nize the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  Senate  will  remain  in  session  per- 
haps until  6  o'clock  and  it  is  my  distinct 
hope  we  can  still  finish  this  bill  tonight. 
I  think  we  can.  So  I  urge  the  Senators 
to  remain  on  the  floor  and  close  by.  I 
expect  a  number  of  votes  will  still  occur 
between  now  and  6  o'clock^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  pro- 
longed statement  because  I  know  many 
Members  have  many  things  they  would 
rather  do  than  listen  to  those  of  us  who 
have  spoken  on  this  outstanding  amend- 
ment repeat  what  we  said  earlier. 

But  let  me  make  one  point  since  many 
Senators  are  on  the  floor  now  who  were 
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not  here  earlier.  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  us  who  have  been  working  to- 
gether on  legislation  and  I  would  say 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  Senator  is  speaking 
on  a  very  important  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  properly  questions 
the  Chair  as  to  whether  there  is  order 
and  that  the  Chair  should  restore  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  bottom  line  Is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  bill.  I  have 
been  personally  assured  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  administration  that  the 
present  bill  will  be  vetoed  if  we  do  not 
put  the  budget  genie  back  into  the  bottle 
by  cutting  $360  million  out  of  the  wheat 
and  rice  sections.  I  have  coughed  on  the 
tobacco  vote  and  gone  along  with  the 
sugar  vote  and  gone  along  with  the  pea- 
nut vote.  This  is  a  commodity  that  affects 
my  State. 

This  Senator  is  convinced  that  unless 
we  adopt  this  amendment  we  are  putting 
the  bill  in  jeopardy.  It  Is  just  that  sim- 
ple. It  Is  not  that  we  think  we  have  done 
enough  for  the  farmer  or  not  enough  for 
the  farmer.  One  way  not  to  do  enough 
for  the  farmer  is  to  keep  spending  more 
money  than  we  have.  I  hope  we  would 
have  the  support  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  getting  a  farm  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee,  that  they  hope  to  take  this 
bill  up  In  the  House  and  pass  it — this 
blU. 

Again  I  can  pledge  to  all  the  Senators 
in  this  room  that  this  Senator  is  going 
to  be  a  conferee,  I  am  going  to  fight  for 
the  sugar  provisions,  I  am  going  to  fight 
for  the  peanut  provisions,  I  am  going  to 
fight  for  the  cotton  and  rice  provisions, 
and  all  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill. 

I  think  my  word  is  good.  I  am  not 
breaking  faith  with  any  coalition.  As  1 
have  said  a  couple  of  times,  the  coalition 
is  so  loose  you  cannot  locate  it.  You  look 
at  the  voting  record  of  some  in  the  coali- 
tion. If  there  was  a  coalition.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  getting  a  farm  bill 
and  getting  it  passed  hopefully  today. 
This  is  the  last  major  amendment  on  this 
biU.  I  know  some  feel  we  ought  to  do 
more  for  farmers.  We  ought  to  cut  infla- 
tion, we  ought  to  cut  interest  rates,  and 
we  would  do  a  great  deal  more  for  farm- 
ers, as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
pointed  out.  It  is  a  good  figure  that  he 
had  about  $1.5  billion  for  every  point  of 
inflation,  if  we  could  do  something  about 
inflation  or  interest  rates  or  both. 

So  this  Senator  suggests  that  what  we 
are  voting  on  now  is  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  program  by  $360 
million.  It  is  a  $10.5  billion  bill.  So  do  not 
say  we  are  not  doing  anything  for  the 
American  farmer.  We  are  trying  to  get 
the  budget  genie  back  in  the  bottle. 

I  hope  we  might  adopt  this  amendment 
and  then  proceed  to  work  on  the  other 
amendments  that  may  be  pending. 

But  I  say  to  those  from  consuming 
States  this  is  an  opportimity  to  whittle 
$360  million  off  the  farm  bill.  I  would  say 
to  those  from  farm  States  that  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  farm  bill.  I  hope  that 


those  of  us  who  have  spoken  who  are 
from  States  where  this  has  the  greatest 
impact,  that  it  has  no  Impact  on  com  or 
feedgrains,  $1  million  over  the  life  of  the 
bill.  It  has  absolutely  no  dollar  impact  on 
cotton.  It  does  not  affect  sugar,  it  affects 
rice  by  about  $270  million.  But  in  that 
case  we  are  talking  about  a  $10.73  versus 
a  $10.98  loan  target  price  per  hundred- 
weight. 

On  wheat  we  are  going  to  lower  it  from 
$4.10  to  $4. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Senator  that  most 
farmers  in  wheat-producing  States  and 
rice-producing  States  are  hoping  we  are 
going  to  get  a  farm  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  we  have 
had  from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Senator  Helms.  I  hope  we  can 
proceed  to  vote  up  or  down,  if  possible,  on 
this  amendment  and  dispose  of  it  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding. 

I  have  participated  in,  I  think,  it  was, 
four  farm  bills.  I  have  never  voted  to 
lower  price  supports  on  any  commodity 
or  anything  else.  But  let  me  also  add  one 
other  thing.  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my 
life,  so  has  my  father  and  so  has  my 
grandfather.  Every  now  and  then  we  take 
a  look  at  the  crop  that  is  out  in  the  field 
and  we  decide  it  might  be  a  wise  choice 
to  buy  some  hail  insurance.  That  hail 
insurance  costs  us  a  premium  of  5  or  6 
percent. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of  mj' 
colleague  from  Kansas,  if  his  amendment 
passes  we  will  be  dropping  the  target 
price  on  cotton  and  rice  and  wheat  and 
feedgrains  by  about  5  percent,  is  that 
not  essentially  true,  5  or  6  percent? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  5  percent. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Five  percent,  from 
$4.10  to  $4. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Two-and-a-half  percent. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Well,  yours  is  an  even 
better  deal  than  my  insurance  agent 
gives  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  figure  it  that 
way  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  present  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  is  quicker  with 
figiu-es  than  I  am  when  I  use  them  in 
farming. 

The  point  we  should  look  at  and  which 
should  be  understood  by  the  Members  is 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Agriculture  Committee  can  assure  the 
membership  that  the  administration  will 
back  the  farm  bill  in  toto  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

For  that  insurance  policy,  we  are  pay- 
ing a  2  Vi  to  3  percent  premium,  probably 
one  of  the  better  bargains  that  we  might 
get  into  in  these  days  of  budget  cuts  and 
austerity  programs. 

I  would  suggest  that  even  for  those  of 
us  who  have  never,  ever  contemplated 
voting  to  lower  the  price  support  provi- 
sion for  agriculture,  this  might  be  a  wise 
insurtmce  policy  to  take  out,  looking  at 
the  importance  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  rise  to  state  that  I 
found  the  observations  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  persuasive,  and  those  of  his 
colleagues.  But  I  would  also  want  briefly 
to  draw  attention  of  the  Chamber,  while 
Members  are  present,  to  an  amendment 
which  I  will  be  offering  sometime  this 
afternoon  which  takes  off  from  that  pro- 
vision presented  in  the  President's  first 
address  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  February  18,  when  he  said: 

The  taxing  power  of  Oovemment  must  be 
used  to  provide  revenues  for  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental purposes  but  must  not  be  used  to 
regulate  tbe  economy  or  bring  about  social 
change. 

I  shall  offer  a  simple  amendment  that 
says  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  taxing  power  of  Government 
should  not  be  used  to  regulate  the  agri- 
culture economy  or  bring  about  social 
change  in  farming  through  the  use  of  tax 
moneys  to  distort  the  natural  working  of 
the  marketplace  in  agricultural  products 
or  to  provide  the  subsidies  for  the  crea- 
tion of  special  privileges  or  exclusive 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
long  autumn  in  which  matters  of  concern 
in  the  social  agenda  of  our  country  and 
to  the  urban  areas  of  our  country  are  go- 
ing to  come  before  this  body  and  the  rul- 
ing doctrine  will  be  that  which  the  Presi- 
dent announced,  that  the  taxing  power  of 
Oovemment  on  taxes  must  never  be  used 
to  bring  about  social  change. 

Now,  social  change  takes  many  forms. 
Social  change  protects  small  growers.  Is 
there  any  proposition  that  has  been  more 
repeatedly  enunciated  in  these  Halls  than 
the  importance  of  the  family  farm?  I 
expect  not.  I  happen  to  live  on  a  farm.  I 
happen  to  understand  the  problems.  Keep 
the  family  farm;  prevent  its  disappear- 
ance into  corporate  structure.  How?  By 
using  the  taxing  power  of  Government  to 
maintain  prices,  to  provide  acreage  allot- 
ments, to  provide  insurance,  to  provide  a 
wiiole  series  of  Government  interventions 
in  the  economy. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  just  said 
that  this  is  only  a  $10.8  billion  bill.  We 
read  in  this  morning's  paper  that  there 
will  be  no  more  revenue  sharing  for  the 
towns  and  cities  of  America.  But.  to  pre- 
vent the  social  change  that  might  take 
place  if  the  free  market  in  agriculture 
were  allowed  to  continue,  we  must  spend 
$10.8  billion. 

I  do  not  expect  anyone  to  change  his 
vote.  I  do  not  speak  in  any  anger  or  hos- 
tility. But  the  Members,  especially  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  must  surely  recog- 
nize the  inconsistency  of  a  position  that 
says:  Use  tax  money  to  prevent  or  bring 
about  social  change  in  one  sector  of  the 
economy,  in  one  region  of  the  Nation,  but 
not  others.  Now,  either  we  are  all  one 
country  or  we  are  going  to  be  badly 
divided. 
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Is  it  not  the  case  that  those  who  stand 
up  and  vote  for  this  legislation,  as  they 
will  do,  are  voting  to  use  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  intervene  in 
the  economy  in  the  eyes  of  a  desirable 
purpose  as  judged  by  them?  If  that  is 
so,  then  surely  they  ought  not  to  deny 
the  legitimacy  of  that  idea. 

They  can  dispute  the  particulars  of  a 
particular  proposal,  but  let  us,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  not  too  much  hear 
about  the  dread  phenomenon  of  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  economy,  of 
Government  concerned  with  the  jobs  of 
people  who  do  not  own  farms,  of  Oov- 
emment concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
people  who  have  no  crops,  much  less  no 
crop  insurance,  and  of  Government  con- 
cerned, with  sources  of  production  other 
than  in  the  soil. 

There  is  a  principle  at  stake  which 
we  are  asserting  in  this  legislation,  the 
principle  that  Government  has  a  legiti- 
mate role  in  this  society.  If  peanuts 
matter,  people  matter.  If  cotton  must  be 
grown,  so  must  children.  And  if  rice  has 
to  be  protected,  so,  as  the  Chinese  say, 
the  rice  bowl. 

I  must  ask  for  a  moment's  reflection  as 
you  rise  to  vote  for  the  intervention  of 
the  Government  in  your  economy,  that 
you  are  agreeing  with  a  principle  which 
can  be  abused  and  which  can  be  applied 
in  adequate  or  wrong  ways  but  which 
is  not,  per  se,  a  principle  alien  to  the 
deliberations,  much  less  the  actions,  of 
this  body. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  courteous  at- 
tention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  just  for 
one  or  two  moments  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation  or  two  about  the  so-called 
Dole  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  right. 
This  amendment  does  not  affect  peanuts, 
it  does  not  affect  tobacco,  it  does  not  af- 
fect com,  and  it  does  not  affect,  to  a 
very  large  degree,  wheat. 

But,  if  I  may — and  you  may  think  this 
is  a  parochial  interest  and  you  better 
believe  it  is  a  parochial  interest—  it  does 
affect  rice. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  on 
this  floor,  there  are  five  States  that  pro- 
duce rice.  Our  State,  fortunately,  is  that 
State  that  produces  enough  rice  to  lead 
the  other  four  States  in  rice  production. 
In  fact,  our  State — the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas— produces  enough  rice  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  the  consumption  of  the  U.S. 
population  demand. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Dole  amend- 
ment, very  simply,  does  this:  It  takes  the 
savings  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture wants  to  obtain  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  it  does  not  take  it  anywhere  else, 
with  the  exception  of  one  crop — rice.  I 
know  we  may  be  somewhat  defenseless, 
five  little  States  sitting  out  here,  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, California,  and  Texas.  There  are 
only  10  of  us  represented  in  this  body 
that  can  speak  for  those  five  rice-pro- 
ducing States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  rice  is  a  unique 
crop  from  any  other  crop  that  we  have 
voted  on  or  against  during  this  week  of 


discussion  on  the  agriculture  bill.  Rice, 
yes,  has  a  loan  rate;  rice  has  a  target 
price.  But  rice  must  be  grown  under  the 
most  opportune  circumstances,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. And  those  opportune  circum- 
stances to  create  the  production  of  rice 
must  be  had  and  had  only  under  circum- 
stances that  necessitate  a  tremendous, 
absolutely  tremendous  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  rice  farmers  of  those  five 
States. 

The  rice  crop  today  is  already  de- 
pressed. And  here  we  are,  out  of  a  pro- 
jected savings  from  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  a  projected  savings  of  some  $360 
million — I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen 
to  this— of  that  $360  million,  $272  million 
is  going  to  come  from  where?  You 
guessed  it — out  of  rice.  And  it  is  coming 
out  of  rice  because  our  nimibers  are  so 
few. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  I  have  attempted,  dur- 
ing these  27  markup  sessions  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  to  work  with  every 
other  Senator  with  every  regard  and 
every  bit  of  sensitivity  that  I  can  for 
those  crops  and  those  concerns  that  you 
have. 

I  am  asking,  and  I  am  asking  humbly, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon to  consider  what  we  are  about  to 
do  to  one  crop  which  has  meant  not  only 
so  much  to  this  coimtry,  but  also  to  our 
export  markets  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  defeat  of  the  Dole 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  singling 
out  one  particular  crop  and  I  am  very 
proud  about  the  fact  that  my  good  friend 
from  Kansas  has  chosen  this  particular 
crop  to  single  out.  I  certainly  support  the 
colleagues  we  have  today  voting  on  this 
measure,  who  recognize  what  this 
amendment  Is,  what  it  is  all  about,  and 
the  results  that  will  grow  from  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  are  weary  of  having 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  the  floor, 
but  I  am  going  to  be  standing  here 
harassing  every  time  something  like  this 
comes  up  because  I  think  I  have  a  duty 
and  a  responsiiblity  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
five  Senators  in  this  body  who  know 
what  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  all  about. 

If  I  could  have  his  attention,  or  some- 
one else's  attention  who  purports  to  laiow 
something  about  what  he  is  trying  to  do, 
I  would  like  to  set  it  on  the  record  so 
that  we  know  what  is  happening. 

Obviously,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arkansas  is  somewhat  misinformed 
because  other  things  than  rice  are  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  I  suspect  that  wheat 
and  com  are  affected  by  this  bill. 

But  since  we  did  not  hear  the  amend- 
ment read,  and  since  there  were  evi- 
dently a  very  few  who  got  together  and 
heard  what  this  is  all  about,  let  us  set 
it  out  so  that  the  Members  of  the  body 
when  they  vote  after  a  while  at  least 
know  what  they  are  voting  on. 

Is  there  someone  on  the  majority  side 


who  could  answer  some  questions  that  I 
have  about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  respond. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  for  an  answer. 
May  I  pose  the  question? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Please. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  Inquire  first,  what 
commodities  are  affected  by  the  Dole 
amendment? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Wheat,  com,  cotton,  and 
rice. 

Mr.  EXON.  Wheat,  com,  cotton,  and 
rice. 

And  if  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  correctly,  he  said  that  his 
amendment  was  designed  to  save  some 
$360  million. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  Is  correct,  $72  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  EXON.  Now  let  us  go  down  on  at 
least  two  of  these  commodities.  Let  us 
take  wheat,  for  example,  and  try  and  find 
out  where  we  are.  If  I  understand  this 
tight,  and  please  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong  because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully 
understand  it,  the  target  price  for  wheat 
that  came  out  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  1982  was  set,  was  it 
not,  at  $4.20? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  $4.10. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  rephrase  my  ques- 
tion once  again  so  it  will  be  understood. 
After  the  Agriculture  Committee  went 
through  all  of  their  hearings,  ail  of  their 
markups,  and  before  we  adjourned  for 
the  recess,  they  reported  out  what  was 
called  the  bill  from  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  the  Senate  floor.  In 
that  bill,  and  please  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  believe  that  the  target  price  for 
wheat  wsis  set  for  1982 — and  I  am  talking 
about  1982— at  $4.20.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EIXON.  After  we  returned  from  the 
recess  and  after  the  administration  rec- 
ognized that  their  economic  recovery 
program  was  built  on  a  house  of  sand, 
they  started  looking  around  for  addi- 
tional savings,  and,  of  course,  they  looked 
to  agriculture,  where  they  always  look. 
After  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Thiu«- 
day,  and  Friday  of  last  week,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  or  some  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  the  flrst  3  days  that  we 
were  back  from  recess,  there  was  a  "com- 
promise" bill  that  was  reported  out  by  a 
minority  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
as  I  understand  it,  which  reduced  that 
wheat  flgtu-e  from  $4.20  by  10  cents,  to 
$4.10.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct.  Except  it 
wtis  by  a  majority,  not  a  minority. 

Mr.  EXON.  A  bare  majority. 

Then,  as  I  imderstand  it,  this  Dole 
amendment,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
said  on  the  floor,  reduces  the  per-bushel 
price  for  targets  an  additional  10  cents 
so  that  if  the  Dole  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted which  would  be  down  to  a  target 
price  of  $4.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Likewise,  when  we  look  at 
the  loan  rates  for  wheat,  we  find  that  at 
the  present  time  the  loan  rate  that  origi- 
nally came  out  of  the  committee  before 
the  recess  was  $3.50  a  bushel.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 
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I5i.  EXON.  And  the  Dole  amendment 
on  wheat  makes  no  change  in  the  loan 
rate  for  wheat? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  So,  at  the  present  time,  we 
are  at  a  loan  rate  of  $3.50,  which  was  the 
original  position  of  the  committee.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Now  let  us  turn  to  corn. 
Com,  as  it  came  out  of  the  committee 
originally  before  the  recess  was  set  at  a 
target  price  of  $2.80.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  after  the  magic  com- 
promise was  reached,  it  was  reduced  a 
nickel  and  it  came  to  the  floor  in  the  final 
form  at  $2.75. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  the  Dole  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  does  not  reduce  that 
target  price  further.  So  if  the  Dole 
amendment  is  accepted,  we  would  be  at 
$2.75  on  com. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  not  correct.  $2.70. 

Mr.  EXON.  He  is  taking  out  5  cents? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Iowa.  The  information  I  had  received  is 
wrong. 

So  the  net  effect,  then,  is  that  the  $2.80 
on  com  that  originally  came  out  of  com- 
mittee before  the  recess,  with  the  5  cents 
reduction  in  the  "compromise,"  and  the 
additional  5  cent  compromise  suggested 
in  this  Dole  amendment  for  a  total  of  10 
cents,  would  reduce  the  com  target  price 
to  $2.70.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  loan 
rate  on  com. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  To  save  time 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  rather  not  save 
time.  I  would  rather  go  right  down  the 
line  so  there  !s  no  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  am  glad  you  do. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  loan  rate  on  com  as 
set  in  the  original  committee  action  and 
by  the  "compromise,"  magic  or  other- 
wise, would  indeed  be  reduced  by  10  cents 
if  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  accepted.  Therefore.  If  it  is 
accepted,  we  would  have  a  loan  rate  on 
corn  of  $2.50.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Iowa.  I  think  that  I  understand  basically 
what  is  trying  to  be  done  here  now.  Of 
course.  I  staunchly  oppose  it  and  I  hope 
we  can  prevent  the  further  emasculation 
of  the  agriculture  program. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  would  do  Is 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  family 
farmers  of  America,  who,  at  this  very 
time,  are  suffering  the  highest  sustained 
interest  rates  in  their  history.  They  are 
seeing  one  of  the  most  dramatic  plunges 
in  commodity  prices  in  their  history.  Yet. 
we  propose  here  to  make  a  second  weak- 
ening of  the  already  weak  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture before  the  recess.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take and  I  think  we  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  little  weary  and 
think  it  is  somewhat  cowardice  on  our 
part  not  to  take  the  action  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  or  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  or  anyone  else  thinks  is  necessary 
on  the  subject  because  it  may  be  vetoed 
downtown.  I  suggest  to  all  that  there  is  a 


certain  separation  of  powers  which  is 
fundamental  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  our  job  to  pass  legislation 
by  majority  vote  that  we  can  agree  on. 
I  cannot  believe  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  indicated,  if  we  do  not  go 
along  with  this  cut  and  save  an  estimated 
$360  more,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  say,  "I  don't  care  what 
yx>u  think  down  on  the  Hill,  I  am  going  to 
veto  this  bill."  I  think  that  is  a  coward's 
way  out  and  I  do  not  think  that  that 
excuse  should  be  used  in  supporting  the 
Dole  amendment. 

I  think  that  by  a  majority  vote,  we 
should  send  down  to  the  White  House 
what  we,  in  our  collective  wisdom  or 
otherwise,  think  is  proper  and  let  the 
President  of  the  United  States  do  what 
he  thinks  is  proper  in  his  judgment.  That 
is  the  way  it  should  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  talk  about  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  $10.8  billion  bill.  I  suspect  that  there 
are  some  who  immediately  became  con- 
cerned that  that  was  the  cost  of  this  bill 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Just  to  make  the 
record  clear,  that  total  $10.8  billion  cost 
that  my  friend  from  Kansas  referred  to 
is  the  4-year  overall  cost  of  this  bill, 
which  amounts  to  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  between  $2.5  billion  and 
$3  billion  per  year. 

I  agree  with  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas that  rice  should  not  be  picked  out 
and  penalized.  But  all  through  the  con- 
siderations on  this  bill,  we  have  seen  cer- 
tain commodities  shunted  aside,  those 
commodities  that  were  not  in  a  position 
to  have  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  wheel  and  deal  with  the 
President  on  his  success  in  getting  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
budget  and  the  tax  cut  bill.  I  think  we 
shall  rule  the  day,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  seen  the  wheeling  and  dealing  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
individual  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, essentially  from  the  Sun 
Belt  areas  of  this  country. 

Wheeling  and  dealing  with  him  on  get- 
ting the  budget  and  tax  bills  passed — we 
have  seen  that  carried  over  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  agriculture  bill  that  is 
before  us.  I  suspect  that  that  has  not 
been  done  before.  I  hope  it  will  never 
happen  again. 

Once  again,  I  decry  the  fact  that  the 
original  coalition,  which  stood  firmly 
together  to  try  to  get  an  acceptable  agri- 
culture bill  passed,  has  totally  broken 
down  and  been  fractured,  essentially — 
by  accident  or  by  design — by  the  actions 
of  the  administration.  We  all  know  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been 
hovering  around  the  U.S.  Senate  almost 
like  the  101st  Member  of  this  body  in  an 
adjacent  wing,  making  arrangements — 
"arrangements."  I  said  and  that  Is  a 
high-class  word  for  it — to  get  what  the 
administration  wants  out  of  this  bill. 

I  am  saying  that  I  certainly  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
But.  Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  were  prepared  to  accept 
that,  as  bad  as  it  was.  because  we  knew 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 


were  prepared  to  make  their  part  of  the 
sacrifice  to  help  balance  the  family 
budget. 

I  think  it  is  crying  crocodile  tears,  in- 
deed, to  hear  statements  on  this  floor 
that  if  we  will  go  along  with  this  $360 
million  cut.  somehow,  magically,  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  Interest 
rates  for  the  farmer.  At  least  there  are 
some  people  on  this  floor  who  are  finally 
becoming  concerned  about  interest  rates. 
They  were  not  concerned  when  we  passed 
the  tax  and  budget  bills.  They  were  only 
concerned  after  they  came  back  from 
the  August  recess  and  had  heard  from 
the  people  back  home.  They  began  to 
wake  up  to  the  folly  of  their  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that,  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  with  the  Dole  amend- 
ment, the  $360  million  saving  here  is  not 
going  to  make  one  whit  of  difference  on 
the  Interest  rates  that  are  now  killing 
the  farmers  and  the  small  businessmen 
of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  that  we  will  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  think  that  he  would  agree  that 
it  is  the  White  House's  amendment.  I 
have  supported  the  White  House  on 
many  occasions.  I  do  not  support  them 
in  this  Instance.  I  hope  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  still  have 
the  floor.  I  shall  take  just  1  minute. 

Can  I  assimie  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  for  the  bill  in  its  original  state? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  asking  a 
question.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
for  the  bill  in  its  original  state.  I  shall 
clarify  it  once  again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Without  my  amendment, 
he  is  going  to  vote  for  It.  is  that  it? 

Mr.  EXON.  Without  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  shall  make  a  consideration 
of  whether  I  shall  vote  for  it  or  not. 
There  are  some  other  amendments  com- 
ing up.  I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  get  me  on  record 
now.  I  am  not  ready  to  go  on  record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
can  put  the  Senator  down  as  undecided, 
then. 

That  is  the  point.  He  is  not  for  the 
bill  whether  my  amendment  is  adopted 
or  not.  I  think  that  is  the  point  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  consider.  Some  of  us  want 
a  farm  bill.  This  Senator  wants  a  farm 
bUl. 

The  Senator  has  been  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Nebraska  and  he  has  had 
sometimes  to  talk  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture, even  though  they  have  a  strange 
system  in  Nebraska — not  strange,  but 
different.  They  have  a  unicameral  system 
in  Nebraska  and  sometimes  the  Governor 
has  to  lean  on  the  legislature,  just  as 
some  Presidents  have  to  lean  on  us  in 
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Congress.  So  I  am  certain  the  Senator, 
as  former  Governor,  is  aware  that  those 
things  do  happen. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  real  prob- 
lem. I  went  home  to  Kansas  and  I 
talked  to  the  farmers.  They  were  saying 
we  have  to  cut  programs.  They  did  not 
say  exempt  agriculture.  We  have  to  cut 
programs.  We  have  $360  million  today. 
$360  million  tomorrow.  $360  million  for 
the  next  program.  In  a  week,  that  is 
what?  Over  $2  billion.  It  adds  up  pretty 
fast.  If  this  were  the  only  bill  that  Is 
going  to  exceed  the  budget.  I  think  the 
administration  would  say  that  is  flne. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  bill  that  is  going 
to  exceed  the  budget.  We  have  already 
exceeded  the  budget  with  the  HUD  ap- 
propriations and  I  assume  it  is  going  to 
be  vetoed. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  farmers, 
what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the  farmers. 
Let  us  get  off  their  backs.  Let  us  lower 
the  interest  rate,  let  us  stop  inflation. 
Here  we  can  make  one  little  start.  Let 
them  make  a  contribution  to  the  recovery 
of  the  economy  in  this  country. 

I  bet  if  we  took  a  poll  among  Ameri- 
can farmers  now.  in  my  State  or  the 
Senator's  State  or  any  other  State,  we 
would  flnd  they  are  not  quarreling  that 
they  are  going  to  lose  $72  million  In  a 
wheat  program  over  4  years  or  $270  mil- 
lion-some in  a  rice  program  In  4  or  5 
years.  They  want  us  to  stop  spending. 
They  are  willing  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion— not  a  sacrifice,  a  contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  choice  is 
rather  clear.  Call  it  a  White  House 
amendment — I  went  back  to  the  Record 
of  April  28  and  found  that  that  was  the 
amendment  offered  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  wheat  on  April  28 — $4 
target  price.  That  is  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing today,  several  months  later — $4. 
$4.20.  $4.40,  and  $4.60. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  that  is  not 
much  of  a  difference  over  the  period  of 
several  months.  No  one  knows  what  the 
economy  is  going  to  do.  No  one  knows 
whether  we  can  artificially  prop  up 
farm  prices  enough  to  help  our  farmers 
out  of  the  great  difficulty  they  are  hav- 
ing now. 

Again  I  urge  those  whose  programs 
have  been  taken  care  of — the  sugar  pro- 
ducers, the  peanut  producers — you  are 
home  free  now,  if  we  can  tulopt  this 
amendment. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  farm  bill.  If 
we  want  to  do  it  all  over  in  a  couple  of 
months,  we  can  do  it. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derestimate his  knowledge  of  agriculture 
one  bit.  But  I  suggest  and  I  pledge  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  this  Sena- 
tor will  be  a  conferee  and  is  going  to 
stick  to  the  Senate  position.  He  will  flnd 
that  in  every  case  I  have  stuck  with  the 
coalition,  except  this  one,  when  we  are 
discussing  commodities  that  affect  this 
Senator,  with  the  exception  of  rice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  the 
last  major  amendment.  We  can  still  fin- 
ish this  bill  by  6  o'clock  tonight,  and  I 
know  that  is  the  wish  of  most  Senators. 
Again  I  say  to  my  consumer-oriented 
colleagues  that  this  is  $360  million  less. 


To  those  who  are  concerned  about  a 
farm  bill,  I  say  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  farm  bill  if  we  can  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  going  to  be  a  good  farm  bill. 

I  do  not  see  many  people  fussing  too 
much  about  the  farm  bill,  except  per- 
haps the  dairy  producers,  and  they  have 
had  a  pretty  good  program  for  a  long 
time.  We  have  been  shelling  out  about 
$2  billion  a  year  for  dairy.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  $10.8  bil- 
lion over  that  period,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  point  out  that  the  cost  in  1982  is  about 
$4  billion.  It  Is  a  fairly  expensive  pro- 
gram which  protects  farm  income.  It  is 
necessary.  We  should  adopt  it,  and  we 
should  do  it  today. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  the  $10.8  billion 
that  the  Senator  has  mentioned  over  the 
life  of  the  bill?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  the  $10.8  billion  that 
the  Senator  has  mentioned  the  cost  of 
the  bill  over  the  life  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was 
correct  when  he  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  advise  us  how  much  of  that  cost 
is  outlay  in  loans  which  will  be  recovered 
normally? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  try  to  obtain  that  for 
the  Senator,  if  he  will  give  me  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  thank  the 
Senator  if  he  would  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  we  look  at  that  cost 
figure,  they  do  not  take  into  account  pos- 
sible deficiency  payments  in  some  of 
those  outyears.  and  that  figure  could  be 
very  small  if  deficiency  payments  are 
necessary. 

This  year,  for  example,  in  wheat  areas, 
because  of  low  prices,  because  of  the  em- 
bargo imposed  in  January  of  1980,  de- 
ficiency payments  are  going  to  be  made. 
So  this  is  possibly  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  the  $10.8  billion. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Jim  Exon  probably  knows 
as  much,  if  not  more,  about  agriculture 
as  does  anyone  else  in  this  Chamber  at 
present. 

I  have  lived  in  Nebraska  all  my  life.  I 
know  farmers  very  well,  even  though  I 
come  from  a  large  community. 

People  are  people,  and  the  needs  and 
wants  of  people  throughout  this  Nation 
are  very  similar.  One  of  the  needs  and 
wants  is  the  adequate  production  of  food 
at  an  affordable  price. 

It  saddens  me  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  threaten  this  body  with  a 
veto  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  If  he 
already  has  been  informed  that  there 
will  be  one.  But  when  he  refers  to  a  HUD 
bill,  he  says  he  assumes  that  that  bill  will 
be  vetoed.  Evidently,  he  has  more  knowl- 
edge about  the  veto  of  the  agriculture 
bill  than  any  other;  and  if  he  does,  that 
is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  maimer 
in  which  we  base  decisions  in  this  body. 

I  have  talked  to  farmers  starting  at  8 
o'clock  this  morning — our  phones  have 


been  ringing  off  the  hooks  in  our  office — 
and  they  are  very  disturbed.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  are  irate. 

They  do  not  Uke  to  be  blackmailed. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  told  that  they 
cannot  do  this  or  that  because  if  this 
happens,  it  is  going  to  be  vetoed.  They 
accept  vetoes,  but  they  want  to  see  the 
veto  happend  from  the  people  who  are 
in  a  position  to  make  the  veto  happen, 
not  from  spokesmen  in  this  body  who  do 
not  have  the  legislative  authority  or  ca- 
pability to  make  those  vetoes.  There  Is 
only  one  individual,  the  Chief  Executive 
of  our  Nation,  according  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, who  has  the  ability  to  create  that 
veto. 

So  for  anybody  to  stand  in  this  body 
and  intimidate  or  threaten — this  is  what 
the  farmers  are  concerned  about.  They 
are  not  worried  about  taking  their  lumps 
or  being  treated  equitably  in  the  cutting 
of  their  budget.  But  Americans  do  not 
like  blackmail,  and  they  do  not  like  to 
be  threatened,  and  that  is  tantamount  to 
what  is  happening  in  this  body  today — 
that  if  this  does  not  happen,  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  veto.  Fine.  That  is  the 
American  way.  But  let  the  individual  who 
has  the  capability  and  the  capacity  to 
issue  that  veto  make  that  veto,  not 
spokesmen  or  surrogates  on  his  behalf. 

There  is  a  rumor  around  here  right 
now  that  If  this  bill  is  passed,  there  will 
be  a  quid  pro  quo.  possibly,  for  the  re- 
serve being  opened  for  the  farmers  of 
America.  Great.  That  should  have  hap- 
pened with  or  without  this  bill.  That 
should  be  predicated  upon  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  and  how  it  affects  people 
in  agriculture. 

There  are  many  Senators  In  this 
Chamber  today  who  will  vote  as  though 
they  do  not  eat  food,  but  I  say  to  Sena- 
tors that  this  is  a  black  Friday,  if  this 
bill  is  passed— not  that  $360  million  will 
make  or  break  America.  I  have  seen  bil- 
lions fall  through  cracks  between  the 
desks  in  this  Chamber  at  many  oppor- 
tunities. But  I  say  that  at  a  time  when 
agriculture,  which  is  the  backbone  in- 
dustry of  America,  is  in  trouble,  as  are 
many  businesses,  they  want  to  take  their 
lumps  along  with  anybody  else.  They  just 
took  their  lumps  from  a  prior  adminis- 
tration, with  a  grain  embargo;  and  even 
■  that  valve  has  been  opened,  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  economy  corresponds  with 
the  resumption  of  the  shipment  of  grain 
to  other  nations. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  very 
seriously  what  they  do  to  people  and 
that  they  not  say  that  agriculture  is  a 
big  budget.  It  is  a  big  budget,  but  no- 
body says  how  much  of  it  is  food  stamps. 
That  is  a  nonrecoverable  item.  That  Is 
a  dollar  of  outlay  which  will  not  come 
back.  Loan  support  prices  do  come  back, 
and  that  is  also  a  large  percentage  and 
portion  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram that  the  Senator  alluded  to  about 
possibly  being  opened — I  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  the  grain  reserve  pro- 
gram for  wheat  was  opened  up  and  does 
exist.  It  was  opened  in  a  timely  fashion 
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prior  to  our  going  home  during  the  re- 
cess, and  I  believe  that  certainly  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  sensitivity  that  thlB  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  for  the  people  about 
whom  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
most  concerned.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— the  reports  are — that  they  were 
very  appreciative  of  that,  and  it  has 
been  very  helpful. 

So,  to  make  it  clear  for  the  Record, 
with  respect  to  the  allusion  or  the  in- 
nuendo that  this  administration  was  in- 
sensitive to  the  people  about  whom  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  concerned 
most,  the  wheat  farmers,  I  point  out 
that  is  the  only  grain  reserve  program 
that  is  open. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
acknowledge  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  administration  has  not  been 
sensitive  to  agriculture. 

However,  my  comments  today  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  that  agriculture  has 
taken  more  than  its  fair  share  of  cuts 
in  the  budget. 

If  Senator  Dole  would  like  to  get  me  on 
record  as  to  whether  I  would  support  the 
agriculture  bill,  I  certainly  will  go  on 
record.  I  will  support  the  bill  we  had, 
through  the  democratic  process — Sena- 
tor JzpsEN,  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Helms,  and  all  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Senate  Agricultiu-e  Committee — before 
we  went  home  in  August,  a  biU  that  took 
us  SVa  months  to  evolve. 

Farmers  spent  a  great  desd  of  their 
personal  money  to  come  to  Washington 
to  testify  at  hearings. 

We  had  their  input.  Many  of  us  on  the 
committee  had  hearings  back  home  in 
our  home  States.  We  received  the  input. 
Through  the  democratic  process,  we 
voted.  We  evolved  this  farm  bUl.  We  left 
on  the  August  recess  thinking  we  had  a 
bill,  one  which  the  White  House  would 
support  because  it  was  within  their 
budgetary  allotments.  Then  we  come 
back  from  the  August  recess  and  find 
that  we  need  $18  billion  in  additional 
budget  cuts.  That  was  not  the  farmers' 
fault.  That  was  the  fault  of  these 
geniuses  that  came  out  of  college  and 
are  given  bureaucratic  Jobs,  estimate 
interest  rates  for  a  year  hence  and  find 
out  they  are  wrong  during  the  recess  and 
that  the  budget  needs  to  be  cut  addition- 
ally in  order  to  support  the  original  $42 
billion  deficit  in  our  budget  for  next  year. 

So  I  will  go  along  with  our  Senate  bill 
that  came  out.  and  Senator  Andrews 
from  North  Dakota  was  there.  Some 
items  we  agreed  on;  some  we  did  not. 
But  a  bill  did  come  out  of  that  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  certainly  many  of 
us  think  it  is  inadequate,  but  I  go  on 
record  as  supporting  that  as  the  least 
amount  of  support  that  we  could  give  to 
agriculture. 

Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wish  to  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  AITOREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
some  of  the  debate  that  has  just  oc- 
curred I  think  it  Is  important  to  point 
out  that  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, my  support  for  the  Dole  com.pro- 
mlse  is  not  based  on  yielding  to  a  black- 


mall  threat  frcMn  the  White  House.  And 
my  minimum  high  regard  for  Mr.  Dave 
Stockman  would  indicate  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  his  figures  are  always  accurate 
either. 

I  pointed  out  a  little  earlier  that  this 
2 '/a  percent  cut  in  wheat,  feedgrains, 
cotton,  and  rice — yes,  it  is  about  2'/^ 
percent  across  the  board — is  in  fact  a 
pretty  reasonable  insurance  policy  for 
us  to  pay  not  to  get  necessarily  White 
House  support,  although  I  understand 
we  will  get  that  White  House  support.  I 
am  sure  as  a  me^^ber  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Exon,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  is  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  as  well,  and  I  am 
sure  he  remwnbers  the  figure  that  we 
put  out  of  that  Budget  Committee.  This 
is  not  a  White  House  figure.  This  is  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  passing  it 
out  and  we  all  voted  on  it.  Some  of  us 
voted  for  it  and  some  voted  against  it. 
The  majority  of  us  voted  for  that  budget 
figiire. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  As  I  am  looking  at  It 
now.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraslui 
may  have  had  a  little  more  good  judg- 
ment than  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  on  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  Senators  will  listen. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  point  is  that  we 
were  the  ones  who  created  this  budget 
figure.  The  budget  figure  that  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  for  the  next 
year  adopted  by  the  Senate  Is  $2,135 
bUlion. 

Nothing  happened  at  the  White  House 
in  the  interim  while  we  were  at  home. 
What  happened  is  that  the  Sun  shone 
on  the  cornfields  in  Iowa,  and  it  even 
made  the  wheat  fields  in  North  Dakota 
yield  to  the  point  where  we  outyielded 
Kansas.  North  Dakota  this  year  is  the 
biggest  wheat-producing  State  in  this 
Nation.  We  are  proud  of  it. 

But  it  altered  the  figures  of  input  and 
as  a  result  of  that  altered  figures  of  in- 
put, we  come  up  with  a  cost  figure  of  the 
package  that  we  originally  passed  of 
$2,234  billion  average  per  year. 

By  adopting  the  2 '^ -percent  cut  pro- 
posed by  the  Dole  amendment,  we 
come  up  with  a  $2,162  billion  average, 
which  is  just  a  whale  of  a  lot  closet  to 
the  $2,135  billion  figure,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  an  Insurance  policy  that  It 
might  move  through  as  a  completed 
package. 

Again  let  me  sav  that  it  is  not  black- 
mail from  down  the  street  so  much  as 
complying  with  our  own  budget  pack(«e 
that  some  of  us  voted  for,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  insurance 
policy  so  we  can  in  fact  have  a  farm 
bill  this  year  that  complies  with  our 
budget  restraints  and  with  that  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  White  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  this  final  point  when  we  talk  about 
facts. 

When  we  were  In  committee  on  the 
last  three  markups  that  constituted  a 
total  of  27  markups  on  this  bill,  the  ad- 
ministration, my  dear  friend,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture,  who  Is  a  fine  mac. 
and  others,  cams  in  and  talked  about 
cutting  target  prices  and,  of  course,  that 
is  some  of  the  difference  of  opinion  here, 
and  then  they  talked  about  the  loan 
rate. 

I  point  out  to  Senators  that  in  the 
amendment  by  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  loan  rate 
on  wheat  remains  at  $3.50  a  bushel  as  it 
was  in  the  Senate  bill.  As  it  was  in  our 
modified  bill,  so  it  is  in  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

However,  for  corn — now  listen  to 
this— for  com  in  our  Senate  bill  it  was 
$2.60  a  bushel.  The  administration  sug- 
gested $2.50.  We  modified  It  in  commit- 
tee and  kept  it  at  $2.60  and  Senators 
know  why. 

I  hold  here  in  my  hand  the  adminis- 
tration's own  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Do  Senators  know 
how  much  it  costs  under  our  bill,  the 
modified  Senate  agriculture  bill,  for 
$2.60  rate  for  com?  $1,719  billion  for  5 
years.  The  administration's  amendment 
costs  $1,718.'?  billion  for  5  years. 

Do  Senators  know  what  it  saves  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  com  for  4  years,  the  life  of 
this  bill,  to  drop  it  a  dime  a  bushel? 
$800,000. 

This  administration  is  tisking  us  for 
$200,000  a  year  to  insult  the  com  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  by  dropping  the 
loan  rate  a  dime  a  bushel. 

Imagine  that.  I  can  understand  how 
they  have  accommodated  my  colleague 
in  respect  to  the  loan  rate  on  wheat,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  that.  And  I  hear 
my  colleague  when  he  talks  about  the 
problems  of  our  country,  and  I  am  con- 
cemed  about  that. 

But  have  we  come  to  the  place  where 
in  the  4-year  hfe  of  the  bill  we  drop  the 
loan  rate  on  com  a  dime  a  bushel  for 
$200,000  a  year?  This  is  the  administra- 
tion's figures,  not  mine. 

So  I  say  this  is  an  excellent  and  apt 
demonstration  why  the  work  product  of 
the  committee  thoughtfully  done  over  8 
months  in  27  markups  makes  better 
sense. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  will  be  happy 
to  return  to  my  State  to  say  that  I  voted 
against  dropping  the  loan  rate  for  com 
a  dime  a  bushel,  for  $200,000  a  year  for 
the  next  4  years  of  my  service  in  this 
Senate. 

I  think  this  is  an  outrageous  act  with- 
out any  justification.  I  think  a  vote  for 
this  amendment  contrary  to  what  was 
done  in  the  work  product  of  the  com- 
mittee for  27  meetings,  contrary  to  what 
was  done  at  the  entreaty  of  the  admin- 
istration, contrary  to  what  was  done  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  a  final  message  to  the  farmers  of 
our  lack  of  care  as  we  meet  here  in  these 
final  hours  to  write  a  farm  bill  that  the 
administration  will  sign. 

As  we  meet  here  in  these  final  hours 
to  write  a  farm  bill  that  the  administra- 
tion will  sign  whether  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  or  not,  I  yield  my  expertise  to 
the  expertise  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas who  has  served  for  many  years  here 
and  who  is  a  fine  leader.  I  am  a  new  man 
here.  But  I  have  been  in  Qovemment 
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for  31  years  and  in  politics  that  long,  and 
I  do  not  believe  this  administration  will 
reject  this  bill  if  this  amendment  Is  re- 
jected, and  I  h<^>e  we  will  support  the 
motion  to  table.         

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
would  be  in  the  third  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  Eunendment  is  a  first-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  the  Senator  sent  to  the  desk 
is  an  amendment  to  the  bill  not  to  the 
amendment  that  is  pending,  so  it  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Parliamentary  Inquiry, 
Mr.  President — ^I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ur  AioafoioNT  no.  3»6 

(Purpose:    To  Increase  the   loan  level   for 

wheat  for  the  1982  crop  of  wbeat) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 396  to  the  Dole  unprlnted  Amendment 
395: 

On  page  138,  line  13,  strike  out  "«3.60"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3.60". 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  wheat  price  support  levels  has 
centered  on  target  prices  to  this  point. 
At  the  very  heart  of  the  farm  bill  this 


time  around,  is  the  concern  over  the 
budget,  and  impacts  on  Government 
spending.  While  I  share  this  concern  over 
our  budget  deficit,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  most  vital  sector 
shouldering  more  than  its  share  of  Uie 
burden. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
actually  decrease  the  budget  exi>osure  of 
the  wheat  support  program.  Minimizing 
risks  as  they  call  it  in  business  circles. 

My  amendment  would  raise  the  loan 
rate  for  wheat  to  $3.60  per  bushel  from 
the  current  level  of  $3.50.  This  is  still 
only  a  little  over  50  percent  of  parity, 
when  our  wheat  growers  need  75  percent 
of  parity — minimum. 

The  cost  of  Government  loans  to  farm- 
ers for  wheat  are  negligible.  In  fact,  in 
fiscal  year  1979,  $367  million  worth  of 
new  loans  were  made  under  the  program, 
while  $867  million  were  received  by  the 
Government  in  repayment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  containing 
these  figures  from  the  USDA's  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  of  1980  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 


TABU  709.— COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION:  LOAN  TRANSACTIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1979,  BY  COMMODITIES' 
IDoltor  imountt  in  thouiandt,  quinttty  in  Ihouundi  ol  units) 


Loan  otitsUndini 
Sept  30, 1979 


Commodity 


Loani 
outitindini 
Oct  1,  1978  >  Ntw  loins  madi 


Rapayments 


Collaleral 

acquired  in 
settlement 


Loan 
written  oil  > 


(tuantity 

ootlatccal 

remainini 

Value'  pledge 


Basic  commoditiai:  _    ^  , 

Corn Bwlial 

Cotton Bila.. 

Seed  cotton Poond 

Peanuts J"*"v-v---u.V 

Rice Hundredweiint. 

TobaccoI.I Pottjd 

Wheat Buihal 


11,280,363 
1S3,417 


14,294 

27, 249 

751,223 

1,318,305 


Jl,  379, 535 
346,882 
6,177 
115,048 
169,719 
223,714 
367,890 


}1, 192, 990 
419,636 
6,177 
85,531 
171,615 
71,412 
867.328 


(161,988 
398 


}4, 251 
11 


(1,300.670 
80.254 


665.61 
365 


146 
3 


16,947 


1.284 


5,862 
1,525 


26,718 

25.350 

903.168 

816. 109 


144,009 

3,400 

691,070 

361,252 


Total. 


3,544,851 


2,613.965 


2.814,689 


163,769 


23,096 


3. 152, 264 


Desiinated  nonbask  commoditiat 

Barley... 

Barley..: 

Honey 

Oats 

Rye. 


Busiial.. 
do- 
Pound.. 
Bushel., 
.do.. 


Suiar  beet """J- 

Suiar,  cane do.. 


117,148 
278, 173 

4,971 
61,897 

3.513 
51, 754 
131,392 


75,008 

482,008 

11,592 

15,912 

2,822 

471.306 

2K,323 


78,028 
216,800 

13.302 

33,296 

8,171 

867,214  . 

91,633 


2,952 
61,492 


166 
224 


1,326 
594 


201 
(7 


88,318 


110.  OU 
181,665 

3.262 
42,987 

2,828 
165,845 
236.764 


72,417 

99.611 

7,701 

45,295 

1,748 

980.616 

1.591,806 


Total 

Other  nonbask  commodttias: 

Soybeans Bushel. 

Naval  stores  (rosin) Pound.. 


648,848 


993,968 


794,488 


154.892 


626 


609,359 


86,691 


288,744 


284,777 


18 


422 


40,207 


8,9U 


ToUI. 


Other  loans:  Storate  facility  and  equipment  (total). 
Grand  total 


36,681 
799,261 


288,744 
678, 891 


284.777 
158,772 


18 


422 
254 


40.207 
1, 824. 126 


5,029,641 


4,575,568 


4,047,676 


318, 179 


29.400 


5,209,956 


>  Loans  made  directly  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

■  Book  value  of  outstandini  loans;  includes  fKO  amounts  and  any  charias  paid. 

•  Includes  transfers  to  accounts  receivaMa. 


Source:  Africultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Sarvk*. 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
interest  rate  now  set  by  the  Secretary  at 
up  to  a  percentage  point  above  the  cost 
to  the  Govenunent,  there  will  be  abso- 
lutely no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  beyond  administrative  costs. 
There  is  no  subsidy,  merely  the  Govern- 
ment providing  a  capital  market  for 
farmers. 

I  would  like  to  echo  the  sentiments  of 
Senators  Melcher,  Zordtsky,  and  Boren 
regarding  the  cost  of  the  commodity 
price  support  loans : 


The  commodity  price  support  loans  are  a 
recoverable  cost.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  these  loans,  which  will  be  re- 
paid with  Interest,  and  other  federal  pio- 
gram  outlays,  which  once  extended  never 
return  to  the  Treasury.  To  continue  to  cal- 
culate the  cost  of  these  programs  on  the 
basis  of  low  outlays  In  any  given  year,  rather 
than  the  net  cost  of  the  loan  program,  vastly 
overestimates  actual  expenditures.  If  we  con- 
tinue this  practice,  then  we  can  expect  to 
continue  to  be  forced  to  legislate  farm  pro- 
grams which  are  far  from  the  fair,  well- 
reasoned  programs  our  nation's  producers 
deserve. 


Mr.  President,  my  amendment  actually 
reduces  the  risk  of  the  Government  fac- 
ing target  payments,  which  are  direct 
expendituires. 

The  loan  rate  sets  a  fioor  beneath  the 
market  price  of  wheat.  By  raising  this 
fioor,  the  market  price  will  be  closer  to 
the  target  price,  reducing  the  amount  of 
potential  deficiency  payments  the  Gov- 
ernment must  make. 

Remember,  this  is  a  worst  case  sce- 
nario. I  hope  the  market  never  falls  be- 
low the  target  price  as  it  is  now.  And  I 
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certainly  hope  farmers  will  never  need  to 
take  out  a  loan  on  a  crop  because  of  poor 
market  prices. 

If  Secretary  Block  is  doing  his  job  and 
follows  through  with  his  promise  to  de- 
velop our  export  markets,  we  will  never 
need  to  worry  about  the  market  price 
falling  below  target. 

There  can  be  no  argument  against  my 
amendment  based  on  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  only  possible  objection  to  be 
raised  is  the  free  market,  philosophical 
question.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  the 
farm  bill,  I  call  that  argument  hog  wash. 

There  is  no  free  international  market 
today  for  grain.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  I  have  showing  the  rank- 
ing of  producer  prices  by  coimtry  for 
wheat  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RANKING  OF  PRODUCER  PRICES  FOR  WHEAT,  OCTOBER  1980 
|U.S.  dollars  per  metric  lan| 


1980 

1979 

Precent 

producer 

producer 

increase 

Rank    Country 

price 

prKe 

1979-80 

1    Japan.- 

830 

725 

14.5 

2    Switzerland 

S78 

613 

-.6 

3    Nijeria 

407 

343 

18.6 

4    Korea- 

401 

459 

-12.6 

5    Norway 

396 

352 

12.5 

6    Finland 

394 

291 

3.9 

7    Morroco-. 

329 

269 

22.3 

8    South  Africa 

293 

234 

25.2 

9    Ecuador- 

291 

220 

32.2 

JO    Colombia. 

298 

226 

27.4 

U    Poland.. 

277 

237 

17.0 

12    Uruiuay.. 

2S7 

193 

33.1 

13    Guatemala. 

24S 

248 

0 

U    Porlutal 

246 

178 

38  2 

15    Austria 

242 

249 

-2.8 

16    IjraeL. 

242 

241 

170 
242 

42  ^ 

17    West  Germany 

-.4 

18    Denmark 

234 

227 

3.0 

19    United  Kinidom 

234 

209 

12.0 

20    Greece 

232 

219 

6.0 

21    Beliium 

231 

232 

-.4 

22    Ireland 

22S 

198 

15.1 

23    Kenya 

228 

224 

1.7 

24    Peru 

224 

187 

19.7 

25    Spain. 

224 

231 

-3.0 

26    FranceL. 

221 

212 

4.2 

27    Chile 

219 

223 

-2.2 

28    China 

217 

217 

0 

29    Sweden. 

216 

186 

16.1 

30    Areentina 

209 

161 

29.1 

31    Yuioslavia 

197 

145 

35.8 

32    BrajiL 

197 

178 

10.1 

33    Ban»ladosh. 

I9S 

182 

7  1 

34    New  Zealand 

1B3 

140 

30.7 

35    EgypL 

179 

100 

79.0 

36    Syria 

179 

164 

9  1 

37    Turkey- 

169 

174 

-2.8 

38    IMexicOL 

157 

137 

14.5 

39    Australia 

156 

135 

14.8 

40    United  SUtes 

154 

146 

5.4 

41    India 

152 

148 

2  7 

42    Canada 

130 

107 

21.4 

43    Romania 

83 

NA 

0 

Prepared  by  the  Colorado  Department  ol  Agriculture  from 
USDA.  FHS  information. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
43  countries  on  this  table,  the  United 
States  ranks  40th.  Japanese  producers 
receive  over  five  times  the  price  as  that 
of  U.S.  farmers.  This  is  because  the 
Japanese  and  other  foreign  grain  pro- 
ducers are  heavily  subsidized  by  their 
government.  Is  this  the  free  market  we 
want  to  throw  our  wheatgrowers  into? 

I  can  understand  the  administration 
wanting  to  move  to  a  truly  free  market 
for  farm  commodities.  But  they  are  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  As  soon  as 
I  see  serious  negotiations  between  all 
grain  producing  countries  for  multilat- 
eral agreements  on  grain  marketing  and 
prices.  I  will  come  to  Congress  and  ask 


to  abolish  target  prices  and  tile  loan  pro- 
gram. Until  then,  we  need  to  keep  a  floor 
under  the  marketplace  to  protect  the 
American  farmer  and  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole.  Anything  less  is  an 
abandonment  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 

Again,  my  amendment  presents  no 
cost  to  the  Government  and  has  the  po- 
tential to  save  money  from  our  already 
beleaguered  budget. 

The  cost  of  production  for  America's 
wheat  farmers  has  gone  up  15.4  percent 
this  year  and  went  up  15  to  19  percent 
last  year.  Yet  under  my  amendment  we 
are  barely  maintaining  the  price  of 
wheat  at  50  percent  of  parity.  Farmers 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness under  these  circumstances.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  give  them  a 
reasonable  floor  under  the  market  price 
for  wheat.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  support 
my  amendment  and  this  minimal  in- 
crease in  the  loan  rate  for  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussion  in  the 
last  hour  or  so  has  genersdly  revcdved 
around  the  Dole  amendment  and,  to 
some  degree,  around  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment to  totally  eliminate  target  prices. 
The  immediate  discussion  has  been 
around  the  Dole  amendment. 

I  very  strongly  oppose  the  Dole 
amendment  for  the  reasons  many  Sena- 
tors, including  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma, 
have  articulated. 

Basically,  it  is  imfair  and  it  is  a  slap 
at  the  farmers. 

I  think  that  despite  the  well-reasoned 
analysis  and  opposition  to  this  bill  that 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  administration,  may  have 
the  votes  to  pass  the  Dole  amendment. 
For  that  reason  we  offer  a  very,  very 
modest  amendment  to  increase  the  loan 
rate  on  wheat  from  $3.50  to  $3.60.  This 
amendment,  therefore,  wiU  help  those 
Senators  who  know  the  Dole  amendment 
is  not  good  for  agriculture  to  at  least 
do  something  to  help  some  segment  of 
American  agriculture  at  little  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

This  amendment  will  raise  the  floor 
ever  so  slightly  from  $3.50  to  $3.60  for 
wheat.  It  Is  not  going  to  make  that  much 
difference  in  the  costs,  but  it  certainly 
will  make  some  difference  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  America. 

I  reiterate,  it  does  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment one  thin  dime,  the  amount  this 
amendment  will  increase  the  loan  rate. 
In  fact,  for  wheat  alone,  the  loan  pro- 
gram has  cost  our  counrty  only  $600,000 
total  over  a  10-year  period  of  time.  These 
are  largely  administrative  costs  that  will 
not  Increase  with  the  10-cent  change  in 
the  program. 

So  I  strongly  suggest  that  here  is  the 
way  for  Senators  to  show  that  at  least 
they  have  some  sympathy  for  agricul- 
ture. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  show  at 
least  they  are  going  to  help  the  farmers 
cover  some  of  their  increasing  costs. 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  how  much 
the  costs  to  farmers  have  risen  In  past 
years.  A  15-percent  Increased  cost  of 
production  last  year,  15-  to  20-percent 
Increase  in  the  prior  year,  and  yet  we 
are  standing  here  today  by  the  Dole 
amendment,  and  telling  farmers  they 
have  to  get  by  with  less. 


I  strongly  suggest  that  you  support 
this  modest  increase  to  help  a  very  im- 
portant segment  of  agriculture  and  o«p 
Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  senior  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  be  agreeable  to  adding  me  as 
a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  believe 
he  is  on  the  right  track.  This  will  help 
stabilize  the  price  of  wheat  in  our  coun- 
try and  will  do  so  without  direct  cost  to 
the  Government  because,  after  all,  the 
Government  will  have  an  asset  of  value 
for  the  loan  that  is  rendered.  The  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  very  constructive  addi- 
tion to  this  proposal,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
the  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mi.  Murkowski), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stap- 
ford)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAS) .  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  vote  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  269  Leg.] 
TEAS— 59 
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Armstrong 

DeConclnl 

Heinz 

Baker 

Denton 

Helma 

Bentsen 

Dlxom 

Jepsen 

Blden 

Dole 

Johnston 

BOBChWltZ 

Domendcl 

Kast«n 

Byrd, 

Dur«nberger 

Kennedy 

Hairy  F.,  Jr. 

East 

Long 

Bypd,  Robert  C 

Gam 

Lugar 

aunnon 

Ooldwater 

Mathlas 

Charee 

Qraaaley 

Mattlngly 

OjChMA 

Hatch 

McClure 

Ooben 

Hatfleld 

Moynlhan 

D'Amato 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

DanTortb 

Hayakawa 

Packwood 

Fell 

Sarbanes 

Symms 

pell 

Rudman 

Symms 

Percy 
Proxmlr^ 

Schmltt 

Thurmond 

Percy 

Schmltt 

Thuimond 

Simpson 

Tower 

Proxmlre 

Simpson 

Wallop 

Quayle 

Specter 

WaUop 

Quayle 

Specter 

Wiaroer 

Roth 

Steninis 

Warner 

Roth 

SteveDB 

Rudman 

Stevens 

WiUtsms 

NAYS— 39 

NAYS— 28 

Abdnor 

Olenn 

Melcber 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Oraasley 

Metzenbaum 

Heflln 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Mlckles 

BaucxiA 

Huddleston 

Pteaaler 

Boren 

Heflln 

Nunn 

B<<ren 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Boechwltz 

HuddiestoQ 

Presaler 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Eagleton 
Exon 

Kassetiaum 

Rlegla 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Randolph 

Leahy 

ftejmr 

DeOonclnl 

Kflssebaum 

Rlegle 

Ford 

Levin 

Zorlnsky 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Qlenn 

Matsunaga 

Duremberger 

Kenniedy 

Sasser 

Melcber 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Stennls 

EXOQ 

Levin 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-13 

Pord 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnsky 

Bmdley 

HoUinga 

Stafford 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-16 

Bumper* 

Inouye 

Tscneas 

CbUea 

Laxalt 

Weicker 

Bmdley 

Helnz 

Murkowski 

O^r^nn 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

HolUngs 

Stafford 

Dodd 

MurkowBkl 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Tower 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

TsongM 

So  the 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 

Dodd 

Mitchell 

Weicker 

amendment  No.  396  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  ^rom  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  .  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNCAS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


(RoUcall  Vote  No. 

270  Leg.) 

YEAS— 48 

Andrews 

Danforth 

HayvUcawa 

Arm  strong 

Denton 

Helms 

Baker 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Blden 

Domenlcl 

Jepsen 

Byrd, 

Bast 

Lone. 

Harry  P.. 

Jr. 

Oam 

Lugar 

Oannon 

Ooldwater 

Mathlas 

Chafee 

Oorton 

Mattlngly 

(Tochran 

Haitch 

MeClure 

Cohen 

Hatfleld 

Moynlhan 

D'Amato 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (UP  No. 
395)    was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SCHEOrXE   O?    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  hope — and  I  believe — that  we  can 
flnish  this  bill  tonight,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in 
session  past  6  o'clock — until  6:30  or 
perhaps  7. 

Let  me  recite  the  amendments  I  know 
of.  and  then  we  will  see  if  other  Senators 
wish  to  declare  their  intentions. 

There  is  an  Eagleton  amendment  desd- 
ing  with  tobacco.  I  understand  that  will 
be  offered. 

There  is  a  Melcher  amendment  that 
may  be  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the 
bUl.  I  am  told. 

There  Is  a  Levin  amendment.  Does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  in- 
tend to  offer  his  amendment?  I  do  not 
see  the  Senator  in  the  Chamber.  I  have 
It  on  my  list,  with  the  notation  that  It 
may  be  offered  and  withdrawn  after  a 
coll(X]uy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Senator  Simpson  and  I  will 
offer  this  amendment  and  then  withdraw 
it.  We  need  only  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  may  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer.  It  just  goes  to  the  title — 
to  be  called  the  Farm  Banlcruptcy  Act  of 
1981.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
include  that  on  the  list. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  If 
there  are  no  other  amendments  beyond 
those,  if  we  get  on  with  the  business  at 
hand,  we  can  do  it  promptlj'. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  should  not  take  more  than  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  put  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, and  I  hope  Senators  will  listen  to 
this. 

First,  I  urge  all  Members  now  to  stay 
in  the  Chamber.  If  we  are  going  to 
flnish  this  bill  tonight,  we  do  not  have 


time  to  engage  In  delay  and  wait  for 
Members  to  come  to  debate.  So  I  urge 
Members  to  stay  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  done  this 
before.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
rollcall  votes  from  this  point  forward 
be  not  more  than  10  minutes  in  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ctiair  hears  none,  and  tt 
is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  is  not  in  the  Chamber,  and 
I  was  not  able  to  check  with  him  on 
this  subject.  He  Is  usually  very  con- 
cerned about  It.  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
to  vacate  that  later.  I  hope  he  is  within 
hearing  of  this  announcement.  I  believe 
it  Is  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to 
flnish  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

UP  AimtOMENT    NO.    3  ST 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  lue  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  government  to  regulate  or 
control   the   agricultural   economy) 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motmi- 

HAN)    proposes    an    imprinted    amendment 

numbered  397. 
Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  236.  between  lines  17  and  18.  In- 
sert the  foUowlng  new  section: 

SENSE  OP  THE  CONGRESS  RELATDJC  TO  THE  TJBK 
OP  THE  TAXING  POWEE  TO  REGULATE  ACRICtn.- 
TXmE    OR    THE    MARKET    PLACE 

Sec.  1112.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  taxing  power  of  government  should 
not  be  used  to  regulate  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy or  bring  about  social  change  in  fanning 
through  the  use  of  tax  mwiles  to  distort  the 
natural  working  of  the  market  place  in  agri- 
cultural products,  or  to  provide  subaidlee, 
or  for  the  creation  of  special  privileges,  or 
exclusive  rights. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8«l- 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  vrtll  be  brief,  if  I  am 
heard,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  heard. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  taxing  power  of  Government  should 
not  be  used  to  regulate  the  agricultural 
economy  or  to  bring  about  social  change 
in  farming  through  the  use  of  tax 
moneys  to  distort  the  natural  working  of 
the  marketplace  in  agricultural  products, 
or  to  provide  subsidies,  or  for  the  crea- 
tion of  special  privileges,  or  exclusive 
rights.  ,.. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  point  with 
great  seriousness.  This  is  not  a  frivolous 
intervention.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken 
as  such. 

At  the  outset  of  this  Congress,  we  heard 
from  our  President,  whom  we  love  and 
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admire;  we  heard  from  spokesmen  for 
the  administration,  for  whom  we  have 
differing  levels  of  attachment:  and  we 
have  heard  on  this  floor  and  throughout 
the  Nation  that  fundamentally  new  prin- 
ciples of  Government  were  now  in  place. 
Yet,  It  developed — or  so  it  appears  to  me, 
and  it  might  to  others — that  there  was  a 
very  selective  application  of  these  new 
principles. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  this  Senate 
chose  to  abolish  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  provides  an  entitle- 
ment to  assistance  in  maintenance  of  liv- 
ing for  orphans  in  foster  care,  an  occa- 
sion that  evoked  a  most  moving  response 
from  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  in  the  Chamber  today. 

We  have  seen  the  proposition  that  food 
stamps  were  somehow  an  indulgence  of 
the  unworthy.  We  have  seen  education 
cut.  We  have  seen  it  now  proposed  that 
social  security  payments  will  be  post- 
poned. We  hear  that  revenue  sharing  will 
be  abolished.  We  have  learned  that  it  is 
wrong  ever  to  have  done  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  part  of  the  social 
compact  of  our  country  for  a  half 
century. 

Yet,  today,  we  are  concluding  an  exer- 
cise of  the  most  detailed  intervention 
into  the  economy,  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy, of  the  practice  that  originated 
about  the  same  half  century  ago,  of  the 
social  security  system,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  to  protect  individuals  from  a 
market  that  was  often  so  large  and  im- 
personal that  they  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  control  all  the  misfortunes 
that  come  their  way. 

A  generation  of  Americans  that  estab- 
lished insurance  established  feedgrain 
price  supports.  A  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans that  established  social  security  for 
widows  and  children  established  acreage 
allotments  for  peanut  farmers.  A  genera- 
tion of  Americans  said  we  care  about  all 
Americans,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  wrong  now  to  assert  otherwise 
in  this  selective  manner. 

I  only  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  to  the  disparity  in 
our  behavior,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  per- 
sist as  it  has  done  in  the  recent  past. 

Mr.  BroEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment,  those  of 
us  who  believe  that  use  of  the  power  of 
Government  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
people — farmers  and  nonfarmers  alike — 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  tax  code 
is  a  means  by  which  social  change  can 
be  Implemented,  and  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  the  President  is  dead  wrong 
in  his  assertion  to  the  contrary,  I  assimie 
those  of  us  who  hold  that  view  should 
vote  against  the  Senator's  amendment, 
and  those  who  suggest  that  the  President 
is  in  fact  right  should  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  assertion? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  Is  dis- 
cerning and  precisely  correct. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  amendment. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  proposition  that 
is  contained  in  the  address  on  Febru- 
ary 18  that  the  taxing  power  of  Gov- 
ernment must  not  be  used  to  regulate 
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the    economy    or    bring    about    social 
change. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
on  his  amendment,  and  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on,  as  they  say  in  the  southern 
part  of  my  State,  "flushing  these  good  old 
boys  out."  I  like  to  see  us  all  get  out 
there  in  the  open  and  everyone  say  what 
they  mean  and  mean  what  they  say  and 
vote  what  they  think. 

I  hope  we  are  going  to  get  a  chance 
to  do  this  today  because  I  am  anxious 
to  see  how  my  friends  who  share  that 
somewhat  pernicious  philosophy,  in  this 
Senator's  opinion,  of  our  President  that 
somehow  the  Government  need  not  be 
involved  any  longer,  I  am  anxious  to  see 
that  they  stand  up  on  the  farm  bill  and 
let  everyone  know  that  they  are  equally 
as  opposed  to  "subsidizing  farmers,"  who 
I  might  add  need  the  help,  as  they  are 
opposed  to  subsidizing  folks  who  do  not 
have  enough  food  to  eat  in  the  center 
cities,  and  do  not  have  enough  heat  in 
their  homes  because  of  the  price  of  oil, 
and  do  not  have  jobs  because  of  the  de- 
pressed economy,  and  a  whole  range  of 
other  things. 

I  compliment  the  Senator.  As  usual 
he  is  able  to  put  these  issues  in  perspec- 
tive in  a  way  better  th£in  most  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  comments,  but  I 
just  wish  to  remind  my  friend  that  we 
have  helped  bail  out  New  York  City  and 
we  helped  build  a  new  highway  around 
New  York  City,  and  I  think  people  can 
eat  some  of  that  cement  if  we  give  it  to 
them  in  food. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  my  beloved 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Intelligence  that  I  propose  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  simply  to  make 
the  point  that  we  are  all  Americans  and 
they  can  help  each  other,  and  a  person 
who  loses  a  job  in  Etetroit  because  of  the 
price  of  oU  set  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and 
the  farmer  wiped  out  by  a  dust  storm 
or  a  world  market  over  which  he  himself 
has  no  control  are  equally  deserving  of 
a  measure  of  concern. 

We  can  overdo  and  no  doubt  we  have 
overdone  at  times,  but  there  Is  a  princi- 
ple of  Government  serving  people  and 
recognizing  the  inevitability  of  choice  in 
what  we  do  is  at  issue  here. 

I  very  much  acknowledge  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  so  many 
measures.  I  hope  I  have  reciprocated. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  no  longer  save 
to  make  one  remark. 

There  are  persons  abroad  in  this  city 
today  who  are  to  conservatives  as  an- 
sTchists  are  to  liberals. 

We  have  heard  the  most  distinguished 
conservative  in  this  age  speak  on  that 
subject  this  week  and  with  admiration 
we  heard  and  read  his  remarks. 

There  is  a  place  for  conservatives. 
There  is  a  place  for  liberals.  But  we 
unite  in  a  belief  in  Government  and  con- 
cern at  the  seeming  proposition  that  it 
has  no  place  in  our  lives  when  In  fact 


it  is  the  single  most  precious  of  our  hu- 
man Institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  seccMid? 

There  is  a  suflQcient  second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  my  friend  from  Arizona  for  his 
comments.  < 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  indulgence  of  the  body  for  a 
minute  to  make  a  1 -minute  statement 
on  an  extraneous  matter,  it  is  simply 
this: 

I  had  understood  that  we  would  not 
legislate  after  6  p.m.  I  have  an  impor- 
tant matter  that  I  have  to  take  care  of. 
I  understand  that  no  other  amendments 
will  be  proposed,  unless  there  is  one  on 
tobacco.  I  simply  wish  to  announce  that 
I  am  having  to  leave  under  those  cir- 
cumstances but  will  stay  until  very  near 
6  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill 
in  its  form  on  flnal  passage  and  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  great  work 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  proposes  an  intriguing 
amendment.  The  difficulty  is,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  so  broad  that 
it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  it  means,  or 
what  impact  it  might  have  if  adopted. 

"ITie  Moynihan  amendment  purports 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
power  of  the  Government  to  tax  should 
not  be  used  "to  regiilate  the  agricultural 
economy  or  bring  about  social  change  in 
farming."  The  amendment  further  states 
the  sense  that  we  should  not  use  tax 
moneys  to  "distort"  agricultural  markets 
or  grant  subsidies,  special  privileges,  or 
exclusive  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
whether  this  amendment  is  aimed  at  the 
power  to  tax  or  the  power  to  spend.  TTie 
text  speaks  of  the  power  to  tax,  but  it 
really  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  purposes 
for  which  tax  revenues  might  be  used. 
If  the  amendment  does  purport  to  limit 
the  taxing  power,  then  there  are  several 
questions  that  ought  to  be  answered  be- 
fore we  consider  it. 

Etoes  the  Senator  mean  that  no  tax 
law  should  be  adopted  that  has  a  par- 
ticular impact  on  agriculture?  If  so,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  continue  the  special 
valuation  provisions  for  estate  taxes  that 
benefit  farm  property.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  any  kind  of  excise  or  other 
Federal  tax  aimed  at  agricultural  com- 
modities, including,  for  example,  excise 
taxes  on  tobacco. 

I  am  not  sure  those  are  the  results  In- 
tended by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
But  I  am  not  sure  what  his  intention  is, 
and  I  hope  he  will  confide  in  us  what  he 
hopes  to  achieve  with  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  itself  certainly  does  not 
reveal  its  purpose.  The  investment  tax 
credit  for  farm  equipment  certainly  has 
an  impact  on  agriculture:  Does  the 
Moynihan  amendment  purport  to  elimi- 
nate that  credit?  If  we  are  going  to  fence 
off  one  sector  of  the  economy  from  tax 
and  budget  policies  applied  elsewhere, 
we  ought  to  understand  why  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  essence  of 
this  amendment  is  more  properly  found 
in  its  attempt  to  avoid  special  privileges 
in  farming.  The  use  of  tax  moneys  must 
refer  to  any  Federal  spending  at  all  in 
the  area  of  agriculture.  Any  Federal  ag- 
ricultural program,  of  course,  involved 
Federal  moneys,  if  only  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  Are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  believes 
we  should  have  no  farm  programs  or  pol- 
icy at  all?  If  so,  we  should  all  go  home. 
We  would  have  no  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

Every  Government  program  arguably 
creates  subsidies  in  the  brotidest  sense 
of  the  word.  That  is  why  we  should  not 
use  such  careless  language  in  trying  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress.  The  entire 
national  defense  program  does,  in  a 
sense,  subsidize  defense-related  indus- 
tries. That  is  not  a  good  argvunent  for 
having  no  national  defense.  Similarly, 
when  Federal  moneys  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  school  lunch  program — which, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  still  involves 
the  provision  of  agricultural  products — 
arguably  there  is  a  subsidy  to  agricul- 
ture. Does  Senator  Moynihan  want  to 
call  an  absolute  halt  to  the  school  lunch 
program?  It  seems  that  his  resolution  is 
aimed  at  that  goal.  If  not,  I  am  not  sure 
what  meaning  the  amendment  has. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible — just 
barely  possible — that  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  make  a  certain  ironic  point. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
known  to  do  that.  The  Senator  may  be 
suggesting  that  we  should  take  a  hands- 
off  approach  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy. And  he  may  be  further  suggesting 
that  that  is  appropriate  because  the 
President  wants  to  free  the  econcsny 
from  Government  interference. 

If  so,  the  point  is  off  the  mark.  "Rie 
President  has  asked  us  to  minimize  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  economy. 
But  he  knows,  and  we  ought  not  to  for- 
get, that  our  job  as  legislators  is  to  set 
policy  for  the  Nati(m.  That  means  we 
must  reconunend  that  the  Government 
act  in  some  areas,  and  that  those  acticms 
will  have  an  impact,  economic  and  other- 
wise. No  one  is  asking  that  the  Govern- 
ment shut  down.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
limit  the  Government  to  those  actions 
it  can  do  best,  or  most  efficiently,  or 
which  only  the  Government  can  do  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  rest  should 
be  left  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  we  are  here 
to  make  choices,  and  to  try  to  strike  the 
proper  balance.  If  the  Government  has 
had  too  large  a  role  in  the  past,  that  does 
not  mean  It  should  have  no  role  at  all. 
We  were  trying,  with  this  legislation,  to 
strike  a  balance  in  agricultural  policy. 
This  amendm«it.  I  fear,  diverts  us  from 
that  purpose.  Rather  than  spend  time  on 
the  Moynihan  amendment,  we  ought  to 
get  back  to  the  legislation  at  hand.  That 
amendment  purports  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress,  but  it  really  makes  no  sense 
at  all. 

tn>    AMBNDMENT    NO.    397     (MODITIKD) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  Indulge  me  one 
moment,  I  wish  to  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
clarification  and  do  so. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  If  the  Senator 
clarifies  that  one,  I  wish  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  clerk  will  have  a  chance  to 
read  it.  It  is  a  one  sentence  amendment. 
I  so  modify  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  clerk 
has  not  stated  the  modification. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  WUl  the  clerk 
state  the  modification,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  235.  between  lines  17  and  18. 
Insert  the  following  new  section : 

Section  1112: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
taxing  power  of  government  should  not  be 
used  to  regulate  the  agricultural  economy  or 
bring  about  social  change  In  farming. 

ORDER   POR   TIME    LIMITATION    ON    VOTES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sultaticoi  with  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators,  I  modify  my  previous 
unanimous-consent  request  so  that  the 
vote  which  is  about  to  occur  will  be  15 
minutes  in  length  and  each  succeeding 
vote  then  will  be  10  minutes  with  the 
exception  of  final  passage  which  will  be 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    397     (MODIFIED) 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  Present. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  (when  his 
name  was  called ) .  Present. 

Mr.  DENTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  EXON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  NICKLES  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  DAmato), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKowsKi) ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    (Mr.   Dodd),   the   Senator 


from  South  crarolina  (Mr.  Rollings) ,  ttie 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS),  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Johnston)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton)  .  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote  who  have  not 
voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  271  Leg.] 
TEAS— 22 
Baucus  Heflln  Percy 

Bentsen  Helms  Proxmlre 

BjTd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey  Quayle 

Oam  Kasten  Rudman 

Goldwater  Lui»t  Symms 

Graasley  Matiingly  Ttaunnond 


Hart 

Melcher 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 64 

Abdnor 

Eaot 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Ford 

Packwood 

Baker 

GleniD 

Pell 

Blden 

Gorton 

Preasler 

Boren 

Hataeid 

Pry  or 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hayeks  wa 

Roth 

Cannoci 

Huddleston 

Sarfoanes 

Chafee 

Jackacn 

Saaaer 

Oochran 

Jepaen 

Schmllt 

Coheo 

Kennedy 

Slmpsnn 

Dan  forth 

Leaby 

Spectar 

DeOnncliil 

Uevln 

Biennis 

Dixon 

Long 

Stevena 

Dole 

Mathlas 

WaUop 

Domenlcl 

Mateunaga 

Waraar 

Durenberger 

McOlwe 

WUlJams 

E^agleton 

Moynihan 

Zorlnsky 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT"— « 

Armstrong 

Denton 

Rlegle 

Byrd. 

Exon 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Nlcklee 

NOT  VOTING — 18 

Bradley 

Heinz 

UitcheU 

Bumpers 

HcUlngs 

Murkowskl 

ChUes 

Inouj* 

Stafford 

Oranston 

Johnston 

Tower 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Tson^as 

Dodd 

Ijaxalt 

Weicker 

So  Mr.  MoYNiHAN's  amendment  (UP 
No.  397,  as  modified),  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   398 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  adjustments  In  the 
price  support  levels  for  different  kinds  of 
tobacco  in  order  to  make  such  kinds  more 
competitive  in  the  world  markets) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cle* 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
398. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
the  following : 

AtJTHOBITT  OP  SECRETAXY  OF  AORICULTOTU!  TO 
BSTABLtSK  MINIMUM  PRIC2:  SUPPORT  ON  CER- 
TAIN   KINDS   OP   TOBACCO 

Sec.  1112.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  106  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  106A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  kind  of  tobacco  or  a  grade  of 
such  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  In  effect  or  have  not  been  disap- 
proved by  producers  will  be  In  excess  domes- 
tic supply  or  will  be  noncompetitive  In  the 
world  market,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
the  price  support  level  for  such  kind  of  to- 
bacco at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  encourage  the  exportation  of  such 
kind  or  grades  uf  such  kind  of  tobacco  and 
not  encourage  excessive  domestic  supplies  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  not  establish  an 
average  price  support  level  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  be- 
low 75  percent  of  the  price  support  level  es- 
tablished for  the  1982  crop  of  such  kind  of 
tobacco. 

(b)  Provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  to- 
bacco crop  years  1983.  1984,  and  1985." 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is,  to  use  the  nomenclature,  a  tobacco 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  may  hear  the  Senator's 
comments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  that  the  Senator  may 
be  heard.  He  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  debated  and  tabled  two 
amendments  having  to  do  with  the  to- 
bacco price-support  program.  These 
amendments,  which  were  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  a  later  one  by  myself,  were  tabled  by 
rather  narrow  margins.  Virtually  every 
conceivable  argument  that  could  have 
been  offered  against  those  amendments 
were,  in  fact,  offered— ranging  from  the 
need  of  earnings  from  allotments  to  sup- 
port higher  education  in  the  South  to 
the  destruction  of  the  American  family. 

These  amendments  were  not  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  destroying  tobacco  as  a 
farm  commodity  in  the  United  States. 
Neither  the  Senator  from  Oregon  nor  I 
are  Carrie  Nations.  While  we  do  not 
want  to  encourage  the  consumption  of 
this  commoditir,  we  recognize  that  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  smoke,  chew,  and 
sniff  tobacco,  irrespective  of  what  we 
do  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendment,  the  one  that  lost  last 
night,  was  designed  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  some  minimal  freedom  in  es- 
tablishing price  supports  for  tobacco. 
That  amendment,  which  was  tabled  by 
three  votes,  simply  would  have  given  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  reduce  price 
supports — but  not  less  than  the  ad- 
Justed  cost  of  production— if  certain 
grades,  types,  or  kinds  of  tobacco  were 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  exces- 
sive supply  and  noncompetitive  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

In  the  amendment  now  before  us,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  substantially— and  I 
do  not  say  that  tongue  in  check— I  have 
substantially  modified  last  night's 
amendment. 


First  of  all,  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  now  before  us  would  be 
tooacco  crop  year  1983  Instead  of  1982. 
Instead  of  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment last  night  that  caused  the  particu- 
lar trouble,  for  instance,  to  my  colleague, 
Senator  Huddleston  of  Kentucky,  where 
we  said  that  the  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  be  the  floor  for  price  sup- 
ports, we  have  changed  that  in  this 
amendment  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  minimum  price  support  in  this 
amendment  would  be  75  percent  of  the 
1982  price  support  level. 

So  we  varied  it  in  two  very  significant 
respects.  Not  just  minuscule,  little 
changes  but  two  very  significant  respects. 
If  there  be  a  criticism  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  think  the  criticism  would  be  that 
it  is  now  not  nearly  strong  enough,  and 
certainly  not  as  strong  as  that  which 
was  rejected  by  three  votes  last  night. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this:  We  heard  all  day  about  what 
occurred  during  the  August  recess  inso- 
far as  the  revamping  and  restructuring 
of  the  farm  bill.  We  heard  that  during 
the  August  recess  basic  commodity  pro- 
grams that  had  been  agreed  to  after 
some  27  markup  sessions  prior  to  the 
August  recess  were  cut  back,  all  the 
basic  commodity  programs — wheat,  com, 
feed  grains,  dairy,  and  the  like. 

Earlier  in  this  debate  we  made  changes 
in  the  peanut  program.  Now  here  is  to- 
bacco. If  this  amendment  be  defeated, 
we  will  go  on  record  as  saying,  "We  will 
cut  back  on  wheat,  cut  back  on  com. 
cut  back  on  dairy,  cut  back  on  every 
major  commodity  crop  in  this  country, 
cut  back  on  peanuts,  but  not  touch  one 
hair  on  the  head  of  sacred  tobacco." 

If  that  is  consistent  agricultural  pol- 
icy, then  I  think  I  do  not  know  the  use 
of  the  English  language.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  the  kind  of  cuts  that  the  White 
House  is  dictating  with  respect  to  the 
basic  commodities,  why  do  we  have  the 
stunning  silence  from  the  White  House 
with  respect  to  tobacco? 

If  money  can  be  saved  on  wheat,  com, 
dairy,  and  peanuts,  why  are  not  the  dol- 
lars that  can  be  saved  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  just  as  significant  with  respect 
to  tobacco? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  various  cost  estimates  which  were 
presented  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  some  of  which  ha\'e  been 
put  into  the  record,  as  to  how  much  the 
Government  can  save  by  modifying  and 
moderating  the  tobacco  program. 

If  savings  is  the  name  of  the  game  In 
this  era  of  budget  cutting,  why  are  not 
dollar  savings  in  the  millions  just  as  use- 
ful if  we  take  them  out  of  the  antiquated 
tobacco  program  as  they  were  deemed  to 
be  useful  early  this  afternoon  with  re- 
spect to  wheat,  com,  dairy,  and  the  day 
before  with  respect  to  peanuts? 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
time  limitation  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr  President.  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  regrettable  that 
here  at  this  late  hour,  15  minutes  after 


the  time  we  Intended  to  finish  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill,  that  we  are  confronted 
with  yet  another  attempt  to  seriously 
modify  the  tobacco  price-support  pro- 
gram. All  the  arguments  have  been  made, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  already 
indicated. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  for  or 
against  tobacco,  no  matter  whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  tobacco  price-sup- 
port program,  you  can  vote  to  reject 
this  amendment  in  good  conscience  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody 
here,  and  even  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
with  and  supported  and  worked  with  the 
tobacco  program  almost  since  its  incep- 
tion, can  tell  you  what  this  amendment 
will  do  and  what  the  impact  will  be. 

It  is  confusing.  It  would  bring  about 
instability,  to  say  the  least,  in  what  Is 
now  a  stable  marketing  system.  Whatever 
modifications  we  have  to  make  now  and 
in  the  future  in  the  tobacco  program, 
this  is  not  a  very  sound  approach  to 
make. 

Just  to  correct  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  tobacco 
farmers  are  assuming  the  cost  previously 
borne  by  the  Government  of  grading  and 
inspection.  Rates  on  loans  that  go  for 
the  purchase  of  tobacco  are  being  in- 
creased to  eliminate  any  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  that  particular  program. 

Mr.  President,  oefore  we  finish  debate 
on  the  farm  bill,  it  would  be  remiss  of 
me  if  I  did  not  note  that  we  all  must 
recognize  that  this  omnibus  farm  bill 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
tenacious  efforts  and  fair  leadership  of 
Senator  Helms,  my  good  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

Senator  Helms  has  worked  diligently 
with  each  Senator  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  insure  that  all  points  of 
view  of  each  issue  have  been  considered; 
and  he  chaired  two  dozen  legislative 
drafting  sessions  during  April  and  May. 
Senator  Helms  has  been  an  effective 
spokesman  for  responsible  action.  I 
thank  Senator  Helms  for  his  work  on  the 
bill. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  motion, 
all  of  the  reasons  we  talked  about  yester- 
day and  all  of  the  discussion  on  this  pro- 
gram all  still  apply  even  more  so  to  this 
particular  amendment. 

Unless  someone  else  wants  to  speak, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  chairman  and 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  myself.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  this  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  so  that  we 
can  get  on  and  possibly  flnish  this  bill 
tonight. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SPECTER  (after  having  voted  In 
the  negative).  Mr.   President,   on   this 
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vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have  al- 
ready voted  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski)  .  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradlet),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  272  Leg.  I 
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Specter, 

against. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Eagleton's  amendment  (UP  No.  398) 
was  agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    399 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  and  confirm  admin- 
istrative jurisdiction  In  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  over  certain  lands  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 399. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  Title  xm 
as  follows : 

Sec.  1437.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  dual  adminis- 
tration and  jurisdiction  by  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  over  certain 
lands  currently  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  be  avoided. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
to  have  the  sole  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  following  described  lands: 

(1)  The  United  States  Sheep  Experiment 
Station  In  Idaho  and  Summer  Range  in 
Montana.  These  lands,  containing  a  total  of 
45.013  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  were  with- 
drawn by  Executive  Orders  3767,  dated 
December  19.  1922:  2268.  dated  October  30, 
1915:  2491.  dated  November  21,  1916;  3141. 
dated  August  6,  1919:  and  3165  dated  Septem- 
ber 3.  1919.  for  agricultural  experiment 
purpose. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  being  offered  today  by  Sena- 
tors Baucus,  McClure,  Symms.  and  my- 
self will  solve  a  matter  of  longstanding 
confusion  and  recent  urgency  regarding 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  cer- 
tain lands  on  the  Montana-Idaho  border. 

Specifically,  the  area  comprises  26.- 
650  acres  now  used  as  a  sheep  experi- 
ment station  operated  by  the  Science  and 
Education  Administration/ Agricultural 
Research  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  acreage  is  contiguous  to  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  previously  designated  by 
BLM  as  the  centennial  mountains  prim- 
itive area. 

The  BLM  proposes  to  study  this  area — 
including  the  acreage  of  the  sheep  ex- 
periment station — for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  National  WUderaess  Preservation 
System.  This  is  where  the  problem  arises. 

The  sheep  experiment  station  lands 
were  withdrawn  by  Executive  order  of 
President  Harding  in  1922  for  use  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  ex- 


perimental sheep  grazing.  Over  the  in- 
tervening years  that  use  had  provided 
valuable  scientific  information  with 
widespread  benefit  to  American  agricul- 
ture. For  the  most  part,  no  serious  con- 
flicts arose  between  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment and  the  BLM,  who  cooperated 
for  various  reasons  in  the  actual  man- 
agement of  the  lands. 

However,  the  prospect  of  having  these 
lands  designated  as  wilderness  created 
great  differences  between  the  agencies. 
While  any  actual  designation  of  the  lands 
as  wilderness  would  of  course  have  to  be 
done  by  Congress,  the  mere  act  of  cate- 
gorizing the  lands  as  suitable  for  wilder- 
ness study  would  mean  the  BLM  would 
manage  them  in  the  interim  and  until 
Congress  decided  otherwise  according  to 
rules  that  would  preserve  the  wilderness 
character  of  the  area  and  prevent  uses 
that  threatened  those  characteristics. 

Everyone  involved  seems  to  agree  that 
the  sheep  experiment  station  activities 
have  not  degraded  the  quality  of  the 
lands,  nor  are  there  any  new  activities 
plaimed  that  would  do  so. 

But  designation  of  the  lands  as  a  wil- 
derness study  area  would  effectively 
transfer  management  authority  for  the 
lands  to  the  BLM.  who  would  then  have 
the  final  word  on  all  proposed  uses  by 
the  sheep  experiment  station,  sJl  of 
which  would  have  to  be  evaluated  by  the 
necessarily  strict  terms  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  and  the  compatible  Interim  reg- 
ulations. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  the 
cooperation  between  BLM  and  SEA/AR 
could  be  so  excellent  as  to  produce  no 
problems  at  all.  It  seems  fair  to  suspect, 
however,  that  such  an  ideal  situation 
would  more  likely  be  replaced  by  delays, 
redtape.  confiict.  and  in  a  deteriorating 
situation,  paralyzing  acrimony. 

The  work  of  the  sheep  experiment  sta- 
tion is  simply  too  important  to  take  that 
risk. 

Last  year.  Senator  McClttre  and  I  ex- 
plained this  situation  to  the  Senate  and 
won  approval  for  my  amendment  pro- 
viding temporary  relief.  The  Senate  and 
House  agreed  to  deny  BLM  funds  in  last 
year's  appropriation  to  continue  any 
work  toward  including  the  sheep  experi- 
ment station  lands  in  a  wilderness  study 
area. 

Discussions  between  the  two  depart- 
ments have  continued  since  then,  but  no 
permanent  satisfactory  agreement  seems 
likely.  The  BLM  feels  obligated  by  their 
instructions  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  to  proceed  with  the 
study.  The  USDA  continues  to  foresee 
conflicts  and  problems  in  administering 
the  station  imder  wilderness  manage- 
ment. 

Thus  we  come  today  to  offer  a  per- 
manent solution  which  will  believe  the 
BLM  of  their  perceived  responsibility  and 
formalize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
the  administrator  of  sole  jurisdiction 
over  these  lands.  This  amendment  will 
not  affect  any  progress  toward  studying 
the  remaining  68,226  acres  of  the  cen- 
tennial mountains  area  for  possible  wil- 
derness classification.  It  will  Insure  the 
continued  opportunity  for  the  sheep  ex- 
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perlment  station  to  do  its  work  without 
unnecessary  Interference. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  confirm  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  sole  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Sheep  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Idaho  and  Summer 
Range  in  Montana.  This  will  assure  that 
these  lands  will  remain  available  for 
agricultural  experiment  purposes,  as 
they  have  for  nearly  60  years. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  Senator  Melcher  from 
Montana  and  by  Senator  McClxtre  and 
Senator  Stmks  from  Idaho.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
accepted  and  offer  my  full  support. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment,  and 
I  second  everything  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  said. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  399)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

XTP  AMCNOMENT  NO.  400 

(Purpose:  To  Umlt  the  making  of  deficiency 
payments  tinder  the  programs  for  wheat, 
feed  grsdns,  upland  cotton,  and  rice) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lxvnf) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 400. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  va,  line  19.  strike  out  "$60,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$26,000". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  offered  by  Senator  Simf- 
soK  and  me.  lowers  the  maximum  de- 
ficiency payment  for  a  farm  from  the 
present  maximum  of  $50,000  to  $25,000. 

Deficiency  payments  were  devised  In 
1970  as  part  of  the  changes  made  in  our 
farm  programs.  As  my  colleagues  recall, 
our  farm  policy  had  previously  depended 
on  acreage  restrictions,  allotments,  mar- 
keting quotas,  and  other  programs  that 
kept  prices  up  but  which,  unfortunately, 
kept  American  farmers  out  of  interna- 
tional markets.  As  support  prices  were 
lowered  to  make  American  agriculture 
competitive  on  the  world  market,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  create  a  program 
that  would  supplement  farm  Incomes 
without  raising  commodity  prices.  That 
Is  the  deficiency  payment  and  target 
price  program. 

Thds  program  has  been  successful  In 
protecting    farm    Incomes    during    the 


change  from  supplying  domestic  markets 
to  competing  internationally.  We  should 
preserve  this  program  while  we  eliminate 
some  of  the  inefficiencies  in  it.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples. 

This  program  provides  disproportion- 
ate amounts  of  assistance  to  large  farms. 
For  example,  the  smaUest  30  percent  of 
farms  eligible  for  assistance  receive  only 
4  percent  of  the  benefits.  And  while  those 
small  family  farms  were  trying  to  scratch 
out  a  living,  10  percent  of  eligible  farms 
received  46  percent  of  the  money  allo- 
cated through  deficiency  payments. 
Given  all  the  rhetoric  we  have  heard 
about  the  hard-work^g  small  family 
farmer  in  the  past  few  days,  it  seems  that 
no  one  would  want  this  program  to  con- 
tinue in  its  present  form. 

Reducing  the  maximum  deficiency 
payment  to  $25,000  does  not  guarantee 
that  all  the  inefficiencies  and  inequities 
of  the  program  will  be  resolved.  But  it 
does  significantly  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  their  occurring.  By  reducing  the  total 
any  given  farm  can  receive  we  will  at 
least  change  the  pattern  whereby  large 
farms  have  gotten  so  much  While  small 
family  farms  have  gotten  so  little. 

To  be  frank,  I  would  have  preferred 
to  offer  an  amendment  or  supported  the 
proposals  of  my  colleagues  that  went 
further  and  made  more  structural 
changes  in  our  farm  program.  We  have 
focused  all  our  attention  on  budgetary 
outlays  and  have  not  addressed  specif- 
ically which  farmers  benefit  the  most 
from  these  farm  programs.  My  interest  is 
In  making  sure  that  support  goes  to  those 
farms  and  farmers  who  need  it  the 
most — and  this  amendment  Is  a  step  In 
that  direction. 

In  1978,  when  the  deficiency  payments 
were  52  cents,  a  farmer  would  have  had 
to  raise  96,154  bushels  to  qualify  for  the 
top  amount  of  $50,000.  This  year,  when 
the  target  price  is  $3.81  and  the  Agri- 
culture Department  is  estimating  a 
market  price  between  $3.65  and  $3.67,  a 
farmer  would  have  to  raise  357,142 
bushels  to  meet  the  limit  of  $50,000. 
Such  a  farmer  would  have  grossed  more 
than  $1,310,000  to  reach  the  limit  of 
$50,000.  Even  if  a  third  of  his  payments 
were  from  diversion  rather  than  defi- 
ciency payments,  the  farmer  would  still 
have  to  gross  more  than  $374,000  before 
the  limit  would  touch  him.  If  we  assume 
that  the  average  wheat  farm  In  the 
United  States  is  around  300  acres,  my 
amendment  would  affect  very  few  farms 
or  farmers. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  amendment  does  not  modify  any 
other  programs  that  may  be  available  to 
farmers.  It  does  not  modify  the  qualifica- 
tions for  loans  or  Government  pur- 
chases or  disaster  assistance.  It  does  not 
change  target  prices  or  loan  prices.  All 
it  does  is  reduce — reduce,  not  eliminate — 
the  amount  of  money  farmers  can  receive 
in  deficiency  payments. 

I  also  want  to  mention  why  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  While  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  is  primarily  known 
as  a  car  producing  State,  it  has  a  large 
and  important  agricultural  community 
as  well.  Michigan  ranks  first  In  the  pro- 
duction of  dry  beans,  blueberries,  red 
tart  cherries,  pickling  cucumbers  and 


Eastern  soft  white  winter  wheat.  It 
ranks  second  in  rhubarb  and  third  In 
apples,  asparagus,  celery,  and  mush- 
rooms. 

In  addition,  it  ranks  In  the  top  10  In 
30  other  crops  including  sweet  com,  field 
com.  and  tomatoes,  indicating  the  wide 
diversity  of  our  agricultural  base.  In  the 
contacts  that  I  have  had  and  that  my 
staff  has  had  with  Michigan  farmers  they 
have  consistently  indicated  that  they 
very  much  want  an  agricultural  program 
that  provides  for  reasonable  prices  and 
loan  programs,  but  they  are  uncomfort- 
able as  a  matter  of  principle — with  the 
present  system  of  direct  payments  where 
so  few  farmers  get  such  large  Federal 
subsidies. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  structure  In 
our  country,  as  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are.  There  are  indications  that 
programs,  like  deficiency  payments,  have 
lowered  risks  and  therefore  have  encour- 
aged farms  to  grow  larger  than  Is  neces- 
sary to  capture  all  economies  of  scale,  to 
become  more  capital  intensive,  and  to 
produce  less  diversified  mixes  of  crops. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  analyze  the 
effects  of  our  farm  program  and  adjust 
it  where  necessary.  Although  I  cannot 
argue  that  my  amendment  will  solve  all 
these  problems  and  protect  the  ideal  of 
the  yeoman  farmer.  It  can  serve  as  an 
indication  of  our  commitment  to  concen- 
trating farm  programs  on  family  farms. 

In  these  times  of  budget  cutting,  we 
must  target  our  Federal  dollars  more 
carefully.  We  cannot  be  sending  Federal 
checks  of  $50,000  to  a  few  thousand 
people  while  millions  are  struggling  or 
going  under  because  of  cuts  in  farm  pro- 
grams and  other  domestic  programs. 

In  the  last  year  when  there  were  sig- 
nificant deficiency  payments,  1978,  about 
900,000  farms  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. Two  thousand  eight  hundred  of 
those  farms,  or  less  than  1  percent,  re- 
ceived more  than  $25,000.  This  amend- 
ment. In  other  words,  affects  few  but 
says  much  in  terms  of  targeting  Federal 
dollars. 

Senator  Simpson  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  Senator  Cochran.  Sen- 
ator Cochran  has  indicated  that  he  will 
be  wUling  to  hold  hearings  on  it  In  his 
appropriations  subcommittee  in  the  near 
future. 

I,  therefore,  intend  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  after  either  he  or  smyone 
else,  including  Senator  Simpson  if  he  Is 
in  the  Chamber,  might  wish  to  add  a 
word  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
Indicating  to  the  Senate  his  intention 
to  withdraw  this  amendment.  It  is  an 
important  amendment  with  very  serious 
and  meaningful  ramifications  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  or  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

I  make  a  commitment  to  him  to  have 
hearings  on  this  subject  and  to  review 
the  payment  limitation  situation. 

The  attempt  to  reduce  this  limitation 
substantially,  of  course,  would  affect  very 
adversely  the  impact  protection  pro- 
vided to  farmers  by  target  prices. 

Furthermore,  it  could  be  counter  to 
the  changes  that  we  are  seeing  cu-ound 
the  country  In  the  cost  of  productlm. 
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Nonetheless,  whatever  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  may  be,  we  certainly  are 
interested  in  taking  careful  look  at  It 
through  the  hearing  process,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  a  commit- 
ment from  me  that  such  hearings  will 
be  held  promptly  and  we  will  carefully 
review  this  proposal. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Mississippi. 

I  thank  Senator  Simpson  for  strong 
support  of  this  matter. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

UP   amendment   no.    401 

(Purpose:  To  provide  surplus  commodities 
to  nutrition  projects  operating  under  the 
authority  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
to  child  nutrition  programs) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  fissistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  , 
for  himself,  Mr.  Pboxmoie,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr. 
DbConcini,  Mr.  Chh-es.  Mr.  Bradlet,  Mr. 
Pressles,  Mr.  Badcus,  and  Mr.  Eagleton, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
401. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  136,  laetween  lines  9  and  10,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section  107: 
"DisTRiBtrnoN  or  surplus  commodities 
"Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  government  stocks 
of  surplus  commodities  acquired  under  the 
price  support  programs  under  sections  210 
and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  ex- 
ceed amounts  needed  to  fulfill  requirements 
for  distribution  to  domestic  commodity  pro- 
grams and  commitments  for  food  aid  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  amounts  antici- 
pated to  be  purchased  by  the  commercial 
trade  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration's unrestricted  resale  program,  such 
commodities  shall  be  made  avaUaMe  with- 
out charge  or  credit  to  nutrition  projects 
under  the  authority  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.)  and  to 
child  nutrition  programs  providing  food 
service.  Such  distribution  may  Include  bulk 
distribution  to  congregate  nutrition  site* 
and  to  providers  of  home  delivered  meals 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
use  available  funds  to  operate  the  program 
under  this  section  and  to  further  process 
products  to  faclUtate  bonus  commodity 
use." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  simple  amendment  that  will  do  two 
things.  It  will  help  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  eliminate  storage 
costs  on  surplus  commodities,  and  it  will 
provide  more  food  to  school  children  and 
the  elderly  at  a  time  when  other  kinds 
of  Federal  assistance  to  them  Is  being 
cut  back. 
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Our  schools  are  In  a  tight  and  dif- 
ficult position  financially.  In  addition  to 
cutbacks  in  Federal  educational  assist- 
ance, we  have  cut  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram 40  percent  this  year — reducing  per 
meal  assistance  from  21  ■  2  cents  to  11 
cents,  and  cutting  program  costs  by 
about  $1 V2  billion. 

Additional  commodities  will  help  the 
schools  cope  with  these  cuts.  They  will 
allow  many  meal  programs  for  children 
to  remain  open,  while  at  the  same  time 
helping  farmers  and  cutting  Federal 
storage  costs. 

For  the  past  three  years,  USDA  has 
provided  bonus  dairy  commodities  to 
schools,  serving  some  school  lunches  free 
of  charge,  except  for  transportation 
costs. 

My  amendment  requires  USDA  to 
make  bonus  commodities  available  to 
schools,  and  it  extends  the  bonus  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  to  Include  all  416 
price  support  commodities. 

The  bonus  program  will  csUy  operate 
when  there  are  surpluses  of  commodities. 

Commodity  support  for  the  elderly  is 
required  by  title  HI  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  USDA  buys  commodi- 
ties for  the  elderly  feeding  program — 
about  634,000  meals  a  day.  States  have 
the  option  of  receiving  cash,  commodities 
or  a  combination  of  both. 

During  fiscal  1980,  23  State  agencies 
chose  to  receive  a  combination  of  cash 
and  commodities,  28  chose  cash,  and  7 
chose  commodities  only. 

This  amendment  would  provide  bonus 
commodities  no  matter  which  formula  a 
State  chooses  to  follow. 

Generally,  the  same  commodities  avail- 
able through  the  school  lunch  program 
are  provided  to  the  elderly. 

Our  senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes 
with  limited  economic  resources  are  often 
at  a  nutritional  risk.  Even  those  who  are 
served  by  Government  food  assistance 
programs  are  often  financially  pressed  to 
purchase  high  protein,  high  nutrient 
foods  so  important  to  vitality  and  good 
health. 

Managers  of  congregate  meal  sites  are 
finding  themselves  In  the  middle  of  the 
inflationary-dwindling  resources  squeeze. 
As  food  prices  and  labor  and  overhead 
costs  escalate,  all  consumers  find  them- 
selves searching  for  the  best  food  values, 
our  elderly  citizens  and  the  managers  of 
the  elderly  congregate  meal  sites  are 
not  an  exception. 

It  is  most  essential  that  as  pennies  are 
pinched,  that  quality  foods  are  not  sacri- 
ficed. Good  nutrition  must  not  be  eroded 
by  economic  pressures. 

The  bonus  commodity  program  has 
been  working  successfully  and  schools 
are  finding  the  tight  financial  strings 
just  a  little  easier  to  tie  because  of  the 
free  bonus  dairy  products.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  picking  up  the 
costs  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  butter, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  and  the  costs 
are  borne  by  the  State  and /or  school 
food  service  system.  It  boils  down  to  low 
costs  for  the  schools  receiving  the  dairy 
products,  but  it  is  also  low  cost  for  the 
Government  as  well. 

The  dairy  price  support  program 
mandates  Federal  purchases  of  dairy 


products  when  production  is  in  excess  of 
supply.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  owns  the  dariy  stocks, 
and  right  now  owns  more  thsoi  it  can  use 
in  its  normal  distribution  channels  for 
domestic  feeding  programs. 

Considering  the  shelf -life  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  can  range  from  6  months  to 
2  years  for  stable  shelf -life  and  the  costs 
of  cold  storage  for  the  dairy  products, 
the  Government  is  in  much  better  shape 
financially  to  move  these  nutritious  pro- 
ducts into  proper  use  channels  than  to 
watch  the  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  continue  to  mount  in  storage. 

My  amendment  would  include  not  only 
dairy  products  but  all  of  the  commodities 
now  distributed. 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  new  meal  pattern 
regulations  that  will  allow  schools  to  ab- 
sorb some  of  the  huge  cuts  we  made  in 
the  school  lunch  program  by  serving 
poorer  meals,  with  less  milk,  vegetables, 
and  protein. 

Instead  of  providing  one-third  of  a 
child's  daily  nutritional  needs,  a  school 
lunch  must  now  only  provide  25  percent. 

The  regulations  will  save  the  schools 
$350  million  a  year  in  food  costs,  but  in 
areas  where  the  school  lunch  provides 
children  with  their  only  decent  meal  of 
the  day,  these  cuts  will  be  serious. 

This  amendment  will  help  schools  keep 
more  nutritionally  Important  foods  on 
the  lunch  table  even  in  the  face  of  Fed- 
eral budget  cutting. 

Surpluses  could  develop  in  a  number  of 
agricultural  commodities  tliis  year.  It 
only  makes  sense  that  those  commodities 
be  eaten  by  our  schoolchildren  and  the 
elderly,  rather  than  having  the  Govern- 
ment pay  the  high  cost  of  keeping  them 
in  storage. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  rather  im- 
portant amendment,  but  it  is  one  that  I 
believe  is  going  to  be  accepted  without  a 
vote. 

It  deals  with  providing  for  both  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  elderly  any  sur- 
plus commodity  that  we  have  over  and 
above  what  might  be  sold  or  otherwise 
used  such  as  for  food  for  peace. 

It  is  a  desire  to  help  on  these  nutrition 
programs  with  the  surpluses  that  we 
have  that  are  staggering  in  some  re- 
spects, for  instance,  in  dairy,  to  get  the 
food  out  where  it  can  be  used  and  save 
on  storage  cost. 

It  is  an  amendment  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in,  and  I  think  the 
schools  and  the  senior  citizens  through- 
out the  United  States  have  a  great  deal 
of  interest  In. 

I  hope  it  can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  some- 
what apprehensive  about  the  cost  of  this, 
but  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said,  we  get  all  sorts  of  figures  around 
this  place. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  it  on  the  basis 
that  we  will  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Might  I  inquire  to 
hear  what  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  saying? 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  accept  It. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  accept  It  on 
this  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Itie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  401)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Is  there  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
technical  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Tie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.    402 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  to 
S.  884) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HELMS)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  402. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   133.   in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

after  the  Item  "Sec.  1517.  Approval  of  plans." 

Insert  the  following : 

"Sec,  1518.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"Sec.  1519.  Report. 

"Sec.  1520.  Authorization  for  use  of  volun- 
teers. 

"Sec.  1521.  Status  as  Federal  employees. 

"Sec.  1522.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 

"Sec.  1523.  Purpose. 

"Sec.   1524.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1525.  Resource    conservation    and    de- 
velopment program. 

"Sec.  1526.  Selection     of     new     designated 
areas. 

"Sec.  1527.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  1528.  Agreements;    terms    and    condi- 
tions. 

"Sec.   1529.  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Policy  Board. 

"Sec.  1530.  Evaluation  of  the  program. 

"Sec.  1631.  Regulations. 

"Sec.  1532.  Limitation  on  provision  of  assist- 
ance. 

"Sec.  1533.  Supplemental   authority  of   the 
Secretary. 

"Sec.  1534.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 

"Sec.  1535.  Short  title. 

"Sec.  1536.  Findings,    purpose,    and    defini- 
tions. 

"Seo.  1537.  Agricultural       and       protection 
policy. 

"Sec    1538.  Conformation  of  existing  policies 

"Sec.  1539.  Report. 

"Sec.  1540.  Statement  of  limitations. 

"Sec.  1541.  Prohibition. 

"Sec.  1542.  Effective  date." 
On  page  218,  line  9,  strike  out  "ot"  and 

Insert  "to". 
On  page  221.  strike  out  lines  14  through 

19,  renumber  the  remaining  section  of  title 

X,  and  revise  the  Table  of  Contents  accord- 
ingly. 
On    page   224.    line   24.    Insert    quotation 

marks   Immediately  before  the  word   "Pro- 
vided". 


On  page  230,  line  13,  Insert  "(a)"  inunedi- 
ately  after  "Sec.  1108.". 

On  page  230,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
Insert  the  following:  "(b)  The  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  become  effective  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

On  page  230.  line  24,  strike  out  the  words 
"Revised  Statutes,  title  91,  page"  and  In- 
sert "91  Stat.". 

On  page  231,  line  IS,  strike  out  the  conuna 
following  the  word  "term". 

On  page  241.  line  12,  after  "for"  Insert 
"cotton."  and  strike  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

On  page  246,  line  1,  strike  out  "Subsec- 
tion" and  Insert  "Section". 

On  page  200,  line  2,  strike  out  "orgnlza- 
tlons"  and  Insert  "organizations". 

On  page  260,  line  20.  strike  out  the  word 
"operations"  and  insert  "operation". 

On  page  266.  line  17,  strike  out  "Agrlul- 
tura"  and  Insert  "Agricultural". 

On  page  274,  In  the  item  following  line  5, 
Insert  a  period  immediately  after  the  close 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  277,  line  16,  strike  out  "625"  and 
insert  "624". 

On  page  290,  line  16,  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  word  "after"  Insert  "Sec.  1470.  Rules 
and  regulations". 

On  page  290,  following  line  17.  delete 
"Sec.  1470.  Rules  and  regulations." 

On  page  295,  following  line  6,  strike  out 
the  Item  "Sec.  1481.  Rangeland  research  pro- 
gram." and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1481. 
Rangeland  research  grants." 

On  page  302,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"federal"  and  Insert  "Federal". 

On  page  312,  line  2,  strike  out  the  dash 
following  the  word  "Small". 

On  page  312,  line  2,  strike  out  the  dash 
following  the  word  "Medium". 

On  page  312,  line  8,  strike  out  the  dash 
following  the  word  "small". 

On  page  312,  line  8,  strike  out  the  dash 
following  the  word  "medium". 

On  page  315,  line  4,  strike  out  the  word 
"to"  and  insert  "To". 

On  page  327,  line  6,  strike  out  the  conuna 
following  the  word  "volunteers". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  strictly  a  technical  amend- 
ment. It  does  three  things:  First,  it  cor- 
rects a  number  of  technical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  text  of  S.  884  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  Second,  it 
deletes  section  1004  of  the  bill  which  re- 
lates to  farm  storage  facility  loans.  This 
section  is  deleted  since  the  identical  pro- 
vision was  adopted  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Third,  the 
effective  date  of  section  U08  of  S.  884 
is  delayed  from  October  1,  1981,  to  180 
days  after  date  of  enactment.  Section 
1108  would  amend  the  U.S.  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  to  allow  States  which  were  not 
inspecting  export  grain  on  July  1,  1976. 
to  be  delegated  authority  to  inspect  such 
grain.  In  view  of  a  variety  of  changes  in 
the  internal  structure  of  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service,  they  have  re- 
quested the  extension  and  all  interested 
parties  have  agreed. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  side.  Therefore,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  »UP  No.  402)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  Uiank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  staff  have  brought  to  mv 
attention  that  there  are  some  technical 


errors  in  amendment  No.  515  as  modi- 
fled  and  adopted. 

As  the  Chair  will  recall,  this  amend- 
ment was  finalized  following  last-minute 
discussions  and  appwirently  a  few  techni- 
cal corrections  need  to  be  made. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  I  lay  aside  what  would  have 
been  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   3S5 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  staff  that  when  the  amendment 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole).  UP  amendment  No.  395.  was  of- 
fered, it  was  intended  to  include  the  lan- 
guage of  unprinted  amendment  No.  366 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  relat- 
ing to  malting  barley  which  had  already 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  language  of  the  Andrews 
amendment  be  Included  at  the  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  Dole  amendment. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  both  sides. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Heflin  is  endeavoring  to  check  one  item 
in  the  technical  amendment  to  which  I 
alluded  a  moment  ago. 

I  ask  Senators  to  bear  with  us  until  he 
returns  to  the  Chamber.  It  will  not  be 
long. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T7P   AMENDMENT    NO.    4  03 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  with  respect  to  technical 
changes  to  which  I  alluded  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (»Jr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  403: 

On  page  4.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "farm 
to  which  it  was  most  recently  leased."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "person  to  whom  it  was 
most  recently  leased,  provided  such  person 
has  adequate  tillable  cropland  to  produce 
such  poundage.". 

On  page  6,  line  17,  Immediately  following 
"were  less  than"  strike  out  "the"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "such". 

On  page  5.  line  25,  Immediately  following 
"acreage  on  the  farm  to  peanuts  in"  strike 
out  "the"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such". 

On  page  6.  line  2.  strike  out  "would"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "should". 

On  page  15a.  line  numbered  9.  strike  out 
"April  30"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  1". 

On  page  19,  In  the  language  Inserted  be- 
tween line  10  and  line  11.  strike  out  "of 
farm  poundage  quotas  and  In  excess". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 
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The  amendment  (UP  No.  403)  was 
agreed  to. 

STATEMENT   CONCERNING  UP  AMENDMENT 

NO.    400 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  record  that  I  did  join  in 
the  effort  of  my  colleague  frwn  Michi- 
gan (Senator  Levin )  who  offered  an 
amendment  to  lower  the  limitation  on 
deficiency  payments  so  that  no  person 
could  get  more  than  $25,000  in  Federal 
payments  out  of  that  program.  TTiat 
amendment  later  was  withdrawn  under 
the  good  auspices  of  Senator  Thad 
Cochran  who  has  promised  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  that  important  issue. 

I  know  that  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Helms  have  both  expressed  an  Interest 
In  seeing  that  those  hearings  are  held. 
I  think  at  one  time  it  was  a  good  pro- 
gram but  now  it  has  gone  awry  and  is 
misused.  I  do  want  the  record  to  indicate 
that  Senator  Levin  has  my  support  in 
that  proposal.  We  will  give  new  and 
fresh  attention  to  that  issue. 

THE  laSl  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  person- 
ally believe  this  farm  bill  to  be  inadequate 
for  American  agriculture. 

Has  our  economic  situation  changed  so 
rapidly  over  the  past  month  that  we  had 
to  modify  the  already  compromised  ver- 
sion of  the  farm  bill  originally  reported 
out  by  the  Agriculture  Committee?  If  so, 
we  should  have  adopted  a  farm  program 
that  floats — or  sinks — as  our  economy 
worsens  or  improves. 

The  modifications  were  made  to  repre- 
sent changes  in  cost  estimates  over  the 
last  month  or  2  months.  This  is  a  4-year 
farm  bill — or  will  that  be  modified,  too? 

Is  the  administration  admitting  a  no- 
growth  economy? 

What  happens  when  we  adopt  the  farm 
support  levels  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration? Will  economic  factors 
change  a<:  much  in  the  next  4  years  as 
they  supposedly  have  in  the  last  2 
months?  I  hope  not. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  accept  the  bill 
as  modified  by  the  administration.  The 
cuts  in  support  levels  for  our  farm  pro- 
grams are  hard  enough  to  swallow  with- 
out further  weakening  amendments  to 
the  original  committee  bill.  I  plan  to 
vote  against  final  passage  of  this  bill,  as  I 
am  sure  a  number  of  my  farm  State  col- 
leagues will. 

Farmers  are  already  doing  their  part 
to  "tighten  their  belts"  and  help  reduce 
Government  spending.  They  are  only 
asking  for  a  little  consistency  from  the 
administration  and  from  Congress — 
farmers  want  to  know  what  to  expect  for 
farm  programs. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  con- 
sistency in  the  administration's  farm 
proposals.  The  only  consistency  they  can 
claim  is  wanting  to  cut  more  from  sup- 
port levels  and  add  more  costs  to  the 
farmers. 

Almost  every  major  farm  organization 
has  reluctantly  supported  the  reduced 
levels  of  support  contained  in  S.  884,  the 
committee  bill.  They  did  so  only  with  the 
strong  message  that  they  could  not  ac- 
cept any  further  reductions — the  com- 
mittee bill  was  their  bottom  line. 


Now  the  administration  has  seen  all 
of  their  amendments  adopted,  amend- 
ments that  weakens  an  already  mediocre 
set  of  price  support  levels.  I  simply  can- 
not support  any  further  weakening  of 
our  farm  programs. 

Net  farm  income  dropped  from  $31 
billion  in  1979  to  $22  bUlion  in  1980,  a 
decrease  of  29  percent  in  nominal  terms. 
The  first  segment  of  agriculture  to  be 
hit  by  low  income  will  be  our  small 
family  farms.  They  simply  will  not  be 
able  to  stay  in  business. 

Yet  the  path  we  are  heading  down 
does  nothing  to  help  these  small  farmers 
continue  their  operations.  What  happens 
when  these  small  farmers,  who  are  price 
takers  in  the  marketplace,  are  replaced 
by  gigantic  agribusiness  who  will  be 
price  setters  in  a  monopolistic  agricul- 
tural market?  Will  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fibers  at  reasonable 
prices  to  consumers?  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  consequences 
in  this  country  if  our  farmers  were  to  go 
on  strike.  They  will  not  go  on  strike, 
however,  because  they  are  committed  to 
feeding  the  Nation  and  being  the  foun- 
dation of  our  economy.  Farmers  have  to 
put  up  with  increasing  interest  rates  and 
Inflation  just  like  everyone  else  in  this 
country.  However,  when  you  look  at  the 
increase  of  30  cents  in  the  loan  rate  for 
wheat  you  see  the  meager  10-percent 
increase  as  the  floor  price  for  wheat. 

If  an  accurate  cost/benefit  analysis 
could  be  done  on  our  agricultural  sup- 
port programs,  I  think  we  would  see  that 
the  fcK>d  we  receive  from  fanners  is  well 
worth  the  Investment  we  make.  Every- 
one hopes  and  expects  the  market  to  be 
stable  enough  to  keep  Government  ex- 
penditures to  a  minimum.  However,  if 
the  market  does  not  provide  a  reason- 
able return  to  the  producer,  I  think  the 
Government  can  well  justify  the  pittance 
it  takes  to  keep  a  strong  agricultural 
sector  going. 

Farm  price  supports  are  not  costly.  I 
challenge  the  administration  and  any  of 
my  colleagues  to  look  at  the  subsidies 
to  the  nuclear  industry  in  this  coimtry 
and  tell  me  that  support  for  any  one 
commodity  is  exorbitant.  Look  at  our 
foreign  aid  budget.  Look  at  our  military 
budget — what  good  does  a  strong  mili- 
tary do  us  if  we  cannot  feed  the  troops? 
I  wish  someone  would  tell  Secretary  Haig 
that  he  cannot  starve  the  Russians  into 
submission. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  take 
a  close  look  at  the  administration's  pri- 
orities when  it  comes  to  their  budget 
cutting  fervor.  If  all  Government  spend- 
ing must  be  cut,  so  be  it.  But  why  is 
agriculture  being  targeted — agriculture 
that  provides  a  full  20  percent  of  our 
GNP? 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  any  weaken- 
ing amendments  that  were  offered  to  S. 
884.  In  fact,  I  would  have  liked  to  see 
stronger  support  levels  for  some  com- 
modities and  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  raised  the  loan  rate 
for  wheat  to  $3.60  from  the  $3.50  level 
presently  in  the  bill.  A  small  increase, 
but  one  that  would  more  accurately  re- 
flect the  increased  costs  to  fanners  for 
producing  a  bushel  of  wheat.  TTie  parity 


price  for  wheat  is  over  $5  a  bushel,  so  I 
hoped  that  this  small  increase  in  the 
loan  rate  would  have  absolutely  no  ef- 
fect. By  that  I  mean  that  I  hope  the 
price  of  wheat  never  stagnates  around 
the  $3.60  per  bushel  level.  We  needed  to 
give  the  producer  this  stabilizing  price 
so  he  would  be  able  to  stay  in  operation 
through  these  rough  economic  times. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  a 
large  extent,  has  control  over  the  market 
price  of  wheat.  He  has  discretion  over 
set-asides  and  he  can  develop  our  export 
markets  to  stabilize  prices.  I  asked  the 
administration  to  put  confldence  in  Sec- 
retary Block  and  override  the  stagnating 
effects  of  Secretary  Haig  on  export 
market  development.  They  would  have 
no  reason  to  fear  additional  costs  to  the 
Government  for  farm  supports  if  they 
would  do  this. 

I  urged  the  Senate,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, to  return  to  the  original  version  of 
S.  884.  I  saw  anything  less  as  an  aban- 
donment of  the  best  interests  of  our  ag- 
ricultural sector;  an  agricultural  sector 
that  is  the  foundation  of  our  economy 
and  can  lead  us  to  new  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  letters  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana  and 
from  most  of  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions in  my  home  State  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

The  Governor  and  the  farm  leaders 
know  what  the  real  plight  of  the  farmer 
is.  I  had  hoped  my  colleagues  would  be 
as  convinced  by  their  logic  as  I  was. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SZFTXMBXR  9,    1981. 

Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Presioekt:  The  enclosed  letter, 
signed  by  the  leadership  of  several  major 
Montana  farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups,  underscores  the  gravity  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation.  As  a  Northeast  Montana 
grain  producer  myself.  I  understand  and 
support  their  concern. 

American  agriculture  Is  extremely  ci^ittal 
Intensive.  Because  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
must  depend  on  that  "one  big  paycheck" 
from  the  harvest,  they  must  operate  day-to- 
day on  borrowed  ci^ltal.  Current  interest 
rates,  coupled  with  the  Inflationary  prices  of 
fuel,  fertilizer,  machinery,  etc.,  have  left  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  a  precarious  finan- 
cial condition.  Unable  to  pass  on  their  In- 
creased costs,  producers  have  "dug  deeper  in 
their  pockets"  and  continue  to  live  off  their 
equity  and  depreciation  ...  a  shortsighted 
and  dangerous  situation  for  any  business. 

The  proposed  loan  rates  for  wheat  will  not 
begin  to  cover  the  variable  costs  of  produc- 
tion. ELS  evidenced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  own  studies.  The  loan  rate  set 
by  the  United  States  establishes  the  floor  on 
world  wheat  prices.  Developing  countries,  as 
well  as  major  importing  countries,  are  per- 
plexed at  our  continuing  "cheap  food  policy" 
when  revenues  from  our  agriculture  exports 
are  the  single  most  Important  contributor 
on  the  positive  side  of  our  trade  balance 
ledger. 

t  urge  you  to  give  full  consideration  to  an 
increased  wheat  loan  rate  which  adequately 
reflects  the  cost  of  production  today. 

Without  minimum  price  protection,  we 
are  forcing  older  producers  to  "cash  In"  on 
their  equity.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  fore- 
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Ing  a  generation  of  young  farmers  to  leave 
the  land  to  seek  employment  In  our  over- 
crowded cities.  It  Is  Ironic  that  young  farm- 
ers are  being  forced  to  leave  at  a  time  when 
the  productivity  of  American  agriculture  Is 
one  of  the  highest  In  our  economy.  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  praised  and  envied 
M  the  most  efficient  producer  of  foods  in  the 
world. 

If  we  want  to  get  America  back  to  work,  we 
should  support  legislation  that  offers  Incen- 
tives and  rewards  for  extra  efforts.  A  fair 
farm  bill  can  offer  those  Incentive*. 
Sincerely, 

Tkd  Scbwindbn, 

Oovemor. 

hvemt  ao,  1981. 

Hon.    TTD   SCHWINDBN. 

OovernoT  of  Montana.  Helena,  Mont. 

Deak  Oovcrnor  Schwinoen:  The  folic  wing 
members  of  the  Montana  Agricultural  Coali- 
tion, representing  Montana  Women  Involved 
In  Farm  Economics,  Montana  Oraln  Growers 
Association,  Montana  Farmers  Union,  Mon- 
tana National  Farmers  Organization,  and 
Montana  State  Orange,  hereby  agree  that: 

We  cannot  accept  either  the  House,  Senate, 
or  administration's  proposal  for  wheat  In  the 
1981  farm  bill. 

We  further  agree  that:  The  loan  rate  on 
wheat  must  be  at  least  75  percent  of  parity, 
with  an  escalator  clause  to  adjust  the  loan 
on  wheat  yearly,  according  to  the  cost  of 
production. 
Respectfully  submitted  by, 

EsTHSE  D.  Rum. 

President. 
Montana  Women  Involved 
in  FarTn  Economics. 
Tehky  MuapHT, 

President. 
Montana  Farmers  Union. 
Dale  Schnkidt. 
\  President. 

Montarui  Grain  Growers  Association. 
Don  Johannsen, 

President, 
Montana  National  Farmers  Organization. 
Forest  Farris, 

Master. 
Montana  State  Grange. 
meat  imports,  exports,  akd  inspection 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  orlgi- 
nsdly  intended  to  introduce  my  Meat 
Labeling  and  Inspection  Act.  S.  524,  as  an 
amendment  to  tlie  farm  bill.  However,  to 
accommodate  the  administration's  ob- 
jections to  S.  524, 1  withhold  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  my  legislation 
presents  a  reasonable  approach  in  deal- 
ing with  our  persistent  problems  with  the 
quality  of  imported  meat — without  pre- 
senting unfair  trade  barriers.  The  study 
I  am  now  proposing  Is  a  first  step  in  find- 
ing a  worlcable  solution  to  problems  such 
as  the  recent  kangaroo  and  horse  meat 
shipments  we  received  from  Australia 
that  were  labeled  "beef." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
articles  describing  the  recent  kangaroo 
and  horse  meat  shipments  from  Australia 
be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  22,  1981] 

Kangaroo  Meat  Found  in  "Beet"  Destinsd 

Fob  U.S. 

Canberra.  Australia.  Augu.st  21. — "Beef" 
destined  for  American  fast  food  lovers  was 
loaded  with  kangaroo  meat,  endangering 
Australia's  $565-minion  meat  export  trade 
with  the  United  States,  an  Australian  Cabi- 
net minister  said  today. 


Federal  Primary  Industry  Minister  Peter 
Nlzon  said  kangaroo  meat  was  found  In 
samples  from  a  Melbourne  company  already 
under  investigation  for  allegedly  substitut- 
ing horse  meat  for  beef  going  to  the  United 
States. 

Nixon  said  the  findings  clearly  demon- 
strated a  serious  fraud. 

He  Bald  the  scandal  placed  Australia's  beef 
trade  with  the  United  States  In  Jeopardy  and 
be  vowed  to  "throw  the  book"  at  those  found 
guilty  and  review  meat  Inspection  pro- 
cedures. 

Australia  la  the  largest  exporter  of  beef  to 
the  United  States  and  expects  to  sell  300,000 
tons  this  year. 

Much  of  the  boneless  beef  Is  used  for  ham- 
burger by  American   fast  food  restaurants. 

Federal  police  and  Bureau  of  Animal 
Health  Inspectors  began  an  Intensive  Investi- 
gation Into  beef  fraud  after  horse  meat  was 
found  earlier  this  month  In  a  consignment 
of  Australian  beef  In  California. 

The  "beef"  was  traced  to  Profreeze,  a  Mel- 
bourne-based company,  authorities  said. 

Australian  officials  have  Impounded  1.609 
cartons  of  meat  bearing  Profreeze  markings, 
and  exports  by  the  company  have  been  sus- 
pended, Nixon  said. 

He  said  100  cartons  have  been  tested  thus 
far  and  In  one  set  of  samples  taken  from  36 
cartons,  horse  meat  was  found  In  24,  kanga- 
roo meat  In  16  and  beef  In  only  five. 

The  results  Indicated  some  cartons  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  meats,  Nixon  said. 

The  minister  did  not  say  whether  any 
kangaroo  "beef"  had  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States. 

But  he  said  cartons  packed  at  Profreeze 
under  Bureau  of  Animal  Health  supervision 
contained  only  beef,  indicating  the  substi- 
tution had  occurred  after  the  final  export 
Inspection. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 

11,  1981) 
Kancaroo-for-Beef    Scandal    Makes    Aus- 
tralia  Hopping   Mad   at   Exporters 
(By  David  Solomon) 

Canberra. — A  few  weeks  ago  the  "great 
meat  scandal,"  as  It  has  come  to  be  known  in 
Australia,  attracted  little  concern  and  a 
great  deal  of  humorous  comment. 

The  discovery  by  United  States  authorities 
that  some  frozen  beef  sent  by  Australian  ex- 
porters to  the  American  market  in  fact  con- 
tained horsemeat  seemed  unlikely  to  have 
very  great  consequences. 

However,  more  recent  revelations  have  pro- 
duced criticism  of  Australia's  federal  police, 
senior  government  administrators,  and  the 
federal  minister  for  primary  Industry.  Sub- 
stitution of  kangaroo  and  donkey  meat  for 
prime  beef  has  been  acknowledged  as  well. 

The  scandal  has  affected  the  nation's  ex- 
ports of  meat  to  the  Middle  East  and  to 
Singapore,  and  resulted  In  stringent  new  In- 
spection conditions  on  the  continuing  (but 
temporarily  reduced)  Australian  meat  trade 
to  the  U.S.  The  Australian  government  an- 
nounced this  week  It  will  appoint  royal  com- 
mission to  Investigate  the  meat  substitu- 
tions. 

Oovernment  sources  confirm  that  rackets 
involving  meat  substitution  have  been  oper- 
ating for  about  five  years  and  largely  have 
been  Ignored  by  federal  authorities. 

The  government  suspended  the  export  li- 
cense of  one  Melbourne  meat  packer  and  Is 
Investigating  several  others.  Police  expect  to 
launch  prosecutions  soon  for  the  false  label- 
ing 

Federal  Police  Commissioner  Sir  Colin 
Woods  this  week  criticized  previous  Investi- 
gations of  the  meat  Industry,  saying  that  if 
they  had  been  pursued  with  more  vigor  they 
might  have  produced  different  results.  He 
notes  there  has  been  only  one  conviction 
for  such  an  offense  since  1975. 

"The  police  life  Is  all  about  knowing  who 


did  It  and  never  being  able  to  prove  It."  he 
said.  "Maybe  If  more  resources  had  been  ap- 
plied, different  results  would  have  followed." 

Allegations  of  a  meat-subsUtutlon  racket 
have  been  made  over  the  past  three  or  four 
years  In  both  the  Victoria  and  federal  parlia- 
ments. One  senator  alleged  that  a  meat  In- 
spector who  bad  tried  to  Interfere  In  the 
racket  had  been  transferred  from  his  job. 

The  current  meat  substitution  racket  so 
far  has  been  shown  to  Involve  only  one  small 
plant  In  a  Melbourne  suburb,  although  hun- 
dreds of  samples  have  been  taken  around 
Australia  and  In  the  U.S.  of  other  shipments. 

Only  10  containers  of  meat  are  known  to 
be  affected  so  far — worth  some  300,000  dol- 
lars (Australian) — a  minute  proportion  of 
Australia's  700  mllUon-doUar  beef  trade  with 
the  U.S.  However,  the  government  wants  to 
be  viewed  as  acting  to  prevent  future  abuses. 

Soon  the  Cabinet  is  expected  to  consider 
proposals  for  higher  penalties  for  meat  viola- 
tions and  a  more  Intensive  Inspection  process. 
Including  placement  of  official  seals  on  ex- 
port cartons. 

In  Victoria,  where  most  of  the  allegations 
of  meat-substitution  have  occurred,  the 
state  government  has  aimounced  tighter  reg- 
ulations dealing  with  horse  and  kangaroo 
meat  killed  for  the  pet-food  market.  These 
laws  will  require  pet  food  to  be  stained 
with  on  edible  dye. 

Primary  Industry  Minister  Peter  Nixon 
this  week  said  that  small  traces  of  dye  In- 
dicating the  presence  of  horsemeat  had  been 
found  in  export  meat  cartons  in  Victoria. 

Delays  In  shipping  beef  have  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  meat  works  2,000  miles  from 
Melbourne. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  our  Im- 
port/export policies  certainly  need  to  be 
reviewed  in  light  of  the  extreme  restric- 
tions placed  on  our  agricultural  exports, 
while  Australia  is  slapped  on  the  hand 
and  told  not  to  continue  shipments  of 
mislabeled  beef. 

Look  at  the  policy  Japan  took  in  reac- 
tion to  the  recent  medfly  Infestation  in 
California.  They  certainly  did  not  limit 
their  attention  to  the  small  segment  of 
California's  fruit  industry  that  was  trou- 
bled by  the  medfly.  We  must  toughen 
our  negotiating  of  import  and  export  pol- 
icies to  avoid  these  double  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  USDA  to  use 
the  number  of  reports  that  have  already 
been  conducted  on  the  quality  of  foreign 
inspections  to  upgrade  their  inspection 
program.  For  example,  the  report  of  ths 
Comptroller  General  entitled  "Better 
Inspection  and  Improved  Methods  of 
Administration  Need  for  Foreign  Meat 
Imoorts"  and  the  November  1979, 
"USDA-FSQS  Task  Force  Report  on  the 
Inspection  of  Imported  Meat  and  Poul- 
try." I  also  feel  that  USDA  should  pro- 
vide an  update  on  the  progress  they  have 
made  on  improving  inspection  efforts 
since  the  release  of  the  task  force  report. 

The  history  of  reports  done  on  this 
subject  goes  back  several  years.  Coupled 
with  the  recent  incidents  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  I  believe  there  is  adequate 
proof  that  the  need  exists  for  action  to 
protect  American  consumers. 

A  significant  part — 6  percent  or  more — 
of  the  beef  Americans  eat  is  imported. 
But  there  are  serious  questions  about  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  imported 
meat.  Consumers  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  the  meat  they  buy  is  a  safe, 
wholesome  American  product  or  a  foreign 
product  produced  and  slaughtered  under 
questionable  conditions. 
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vs.  livestock  producers  suffer  as  well 
when  unsafe  or  adulterated  meat  prod- 
ucts are  imported.  Foreign  producers  can 
compete  unfairly  when  they  do  not  have 
totomply  with  the  same  stringent  whole- 
someness and  safety  requirements  as 
domestic  producers. 

Inspection  procedures  for  imported 
meat  are  so  shoddy  that  even  the  agency 
doing  the  inspecting  has  said: 

We  have  no  basis  for  determining  the  level 
of  effectiveness  achieved  by  the  present  pro- 
gram. We  know  that  It  provides  some  protec- 
tion against  the  entry  of  adulterated  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States  food  channels, 
but  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  much. 
(USDA-FSQS  In  Task  Force  Report  on  the 
Inspection  of  Imported  Meat  and  Poultry; 
November,  1979.) 

USDA  inspectors  constantly  monitor 
domestic  plants  which  produce  meat  to 
move  In  interstate  commerce. 

Federal  Inspectors  examine  animals 
both  before  and  after  slaughter  to  insure 
that  they  are  free  from  disease  and  con- 
tamination. Samples  taken  from  car- 
casses and  internal  organs  are  tested  for 
the  presence  of  chemical  residue  and 
disease. 

Federal  inspectors  insure  that  clean 
operating  practices  are  used  and  that 
sanitary  conditions  are  maintained  in 
domestic  slaughter  facilities.  Inspectors 
also  assure  that  only  permitted  amounts 
of  acceptable  ingredients  are  used  In 
product  formulation. 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tively haphazard  inspection  of  foreign 
meat  markets.  The  USDA  does  not  con- 
duct continuous  inspection  in  foreign 
plants. 

Rather,  countries  wishing  to  be  eligible 
to  export  meat  request  USDA  and  State 
Department  approval.  Before  granting 
approval,  the  USDA  evaluates  a  countay's 
laws,  regulations,  and  inspection  staff 
and  conducts  onsite  reviews. 

Once  a  cormtry  is  authorized  to  export. 
Its  inspection  procedures  are  not  rou- 
tinely reexamined.  For  example,  the  task 
force  report  points  out  that  although  for- 
eign countries  are  supposed  to  maintain 
laws  and  regulations  to  limit  biological 
residues  to  levels  permitted  in  the  United 
States,  the  USDA  has  only  recently  begun 
to  monitor  compliance  in  this  area.  OflB- 
cials  of  the  U.S.  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service  do  make  periodic  inspec- 
tions of  foreign  plants.  However,  only  20 
Inspectors  are  available  to  monitor  1.159 
certified  foreign  meat  plants.  At  best, 
USDA  inspectors  visit  foreign  plants 
quarterly.  Some  overseas  establishments 
are  visited  only  once  every  2  years. 

These  Infrequent  inspections  cannot 
insure  compliance  with  U.S.  standards. 
The  problem  is  aggravated  because  in- 
spections must  be  announced  in  advance; 
plant  operators  thus  have  ample  warning 
to  prepare  for  inspection. 

During  1978.  only  38  times  did  an  in- 
spection result  In  plants  being  rejected 
for  failure  to  meet  U.S.  standards.  Dur- 
ing 1979  and  1980.  this  number  was  41 
and  34,  respectively. 

Imported  meat  must  undergo  an  ad- 
ditional inspection  when  it  arrives  at  a 
U.S.  port.  But  this  inspection — ^sup- 
posedly a  second  line  of  defense— also 
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Eighty-five  inspectors  examined  the 
2  billion  pounds  of  meat  imported  in 
1978.  With  imports  totaling  2.2  billion 
pounds  of  meat  in  1979.  and  2.1  billion 
pounds  in  1980.  the  thoroughness  of 
U.S.  port  inspection  of  imports  is 
questionable. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  focus  on  trade  barriers  facing 
domestic  livestock  producers  wanting  to 
export  their  products  and  expand  their 
markets.  This  is  a  natural  step  to  take 
to  give  us  an  idea  if  our  action  relating  to 
meat  imports  could  be  viewed  as  a  trade 
barrier  compared  to  policies  encountered 
In  other  importing  countries. 

I  also  expect  USDA  to  determine  if 
additional  inspection  and  labeling  re- 
quirements imposed  on  exporting  coun- 
tries would  violate  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariff  and  Trade  [GATTl  and 
the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1979.  Also, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  leeway  that  exists  to  renego- 
tiate these  agreements. 

In  summary,  the  safety  and  quality 
of  imported  meat  products  are  Issues  of 
great  concern  to  myself,  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  to  consumers,  and  to  domes- 
tic producers. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
support  price  for  wool  to  85  percent  of 
formula,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  my 
support  for  renewal  of  the  Wool  Act — 
at  the  85  percent  level.  I  hope  that  the 
conference  committee  will  consider  my 
support  and  that  of  14  of  my  colleagues 
for  renewal. 

In  a  letter  of  April  24,  15  Senators, 
including  myself,  expressed  support  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Wool  Act  without 
change  or  modification.  Although  the 
administration  quarreled  with  our  prem- 
ise that  the  Wool  Act  is  not  financed 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, the  fact  remains  that  funds  ap- 
propriated from  the  Treasury  to  reim- 
burse OCC  for  expenditures  paid  in  con- 
nection with  wool  price-support  pay- 
ments are  limited  to  70  percent  of  gross 
receipts  from  duties  collected  during  the 
preceding  year's  wool  imports. 

There  is  good  reason  to  support  re- 
newal of  the  Wool  Act  of  1977. 1  quote  a 
paragraph  from  our  April  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Block: 

Like  many  agricultural  programs,  the  Wool 
Act  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
agricultural  Industry,  and  Is  succeeding  In 
facilitating  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  sheep  Industry.  Since  the  Wool  Act  was 
renewed  and  revised  In  1977,  the  domestic 
sheep  Industry  has  made  a  substantial  turn- 
around. Sheep  numbers  have  grown  5.6  per- 
cent In  the  past  two  years — the  only  increase 
recorded  In  the  past  21  years.  The  total  In- 
ventory value  of  the  Industry  has  grown  by 
80  percent,  from  $541  million  In  1977  to  (974 
million  In  1980.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Sheep  Producers  Council  that  our  na- 
tion will  produce  In  excess  of  104  million 
pounds  of  wool  this  year,  an  Increase  of  3 
million  pounds  over  the  1978  output.  So  the 
Wool  Act  Is  doing  Its  Job,  The  sheep  industry 
Is  growing  Impressively,  especially  In  light 
of  tlOO  million  in  predatlon  losses  annually. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
point  about  the  apparent  10  percent  cut 
in  the  price  support  of  wool  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  By  cutting  the  percentage  of  the 


formula  by  10  percent,  we  are  actually 
lowering  the  price  paid  to  producers  by 
41  percent.  I  do  not  think  this  tyiie  of 
cat  will  give  our  sheep  industry  the  sup- 
port they  need  to  continue  their  growth 
and  expansion. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the  re- 
newal of  the  Wool  Act  of  1977  with  an 
incentive  set  at  85  percent  of  formula. 
I  hope  the  conferees  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  provisicm  while  put- 
ting the  final  touches  on  the  1981  farm 
bill. 
agricultural  export  credit  revolving  ruMo 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  what  appears  to  be  a  serious 
shortcoming  in  the  guarantees  provided 
through  the  GSM-102  export  credit 
guarantee  program.  The  export  of  per- 
ishable agricultural  commodities,  such 
citrus,  is  hampered  in  the  program  by 
the  fact  that  the  costs  of  the  transporta- 
tion are  not  included  in  the  guarantees. 
Because  the  export  of  these  products  is 
freight  intensive,  with  transportation 
costs  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  ship- 
ment, the  lack  of  guarantees  for  an  in- 
crement of  the  freight  costs  has  effective- 
ly precluded  such  sales.  For  example,  a 
sale  of  approximately  $9  million  worth 
of  fresh  lemons  to  Poland  failed  last 
year  because  of  the  CCC's  unwillingness 
to  cover  increment  of  the  freight  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  because  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  amend  its  own  regula- 
tions to  provide  guarantees  to  cover  some 
or  all  of  the  freight  costs  for  perishable 
agricultural  commodities.  I  would 
strongly  support  and  encourage  such 
an  action  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  suggestion  made  by  my  col- 
league from  California.  It  is  imperative 
to  our  overall  trade  position  that  our 
Government  encourage  the  export  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  Because  the 
regulations  in  the  export  credit  guaran- 
tee program  do  not  provide  for  the  costs 
of  transportation  for  freight-intensive 
perishable  agricultural  commodities,  such 
as  citrus,  many  sales  to  U.S.  exporters 
of  these  products  are  lost. 

The  situation  is  typical  of  the  discrim- 
ination against  farm  exports  that  all  too 
often  shows  up  in  our  Government's 
programs.  The  Export-Import  Bank  cov- 
ers transportation  costs  for  exports  of 
manufactured  products  under  its  direct 
credit,  export  loan  program,  and  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion (OPIC)  includes  freight  charges  in 
loan  guarantees  made  imder  its  finance 
program  whenever  the  total  projected 
costs  include  such  charges. 

TTie  Ex-Im  asks  that  freight  be  car- 
ried on  U-S.-ovmed  vessels,  but  OPIC 
does  not.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act  does 
not  now  apply  to  CCC  guarantees  and 
the  question  of  whether  it  would  apply 
is  a  different  subject  that  could  be  ex- 
amined after  new  regulations  are  pub- 
lished. The  matter  which  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing is  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  amend  its  regula- 
tions to  insure  that  CCC  guarantees  do 
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Include  transportation  costs  of  freight- 
intensive  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
support  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomia.  The  export  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities,  fresh  or  other- 
wise, must  be  encouraged.  Removing  such 
an  impediment  to  the  export  of  perish- 
able agricultural  commodities  under  the 
CCC  export  credit  guarantee  program  Is 
to  be  supported,  and  I,  too,  urge  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  amend  Its 
regulations  accordingly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  although 
these  comments  do  not  apply  specifically 
to  the  agricultural  export  credit  revolving 
fund  in  our  bill,  they  do  apply  to  one  of 
the  CCC  programs  that  relate  to  those  to 
be  funded  by  this  revolving  fund.  I  thank 
my  able  colleagues  for  their  comments. 
I  support  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
Insure  that  the  export  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities,  perishable  or  other- 
wise. Is  promoted  through  our  govern- 
mental programs.  Thus,  I  encourage  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  look  at 
Its  GSM-102  regulations  and  consider 
whether  some,  or  all,  of  the  transporta- 
tlOTi  costs  for  certain  perishable  com- 
modities should  be  covered  by  the 
guarantees. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
est in  finding  a  remedy  to  problems  that 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram must  be  tempered  with  reality. 

Earlier,  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  hearings  before  the  International 
Trade  Cwnmission  in  which  the  export 
potential  of  U.S.  leaf  tobacco  was  ex- 
plored, and  In  which  possible  damage  to 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  was 
evaluated. 

The  report  of  the  ITC  was  negative. 
That  is,  it  found  that  imports  are  not 
causing  harm  to  the  price  support  pro- 
gram— that  it  is  sound  In  its  financial 
condition  and  in  its  prospects  for  the 
future.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  report 
filed  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1981 : 

Loan  stocks  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  have 
been  steadily  declining  since  1972  and  axe 
now  at  their  lowest  level  since  1977.  The 
amount  of  tobacco  placed  under  loan  each 
year  has  been  significantly  lower  since  1978 
than  during  1974-77. 

We  have  found  that  the  cost  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  operating  the  program  quite 
plainly  has  not  been  Increasing  relative  to 
past  years.  In  light  of  recently  developed  In- 
formation, USDA  estimates  of  financial  losses 
on  the  1975  crop  and  on  subsequent  crops 
appear  to  be  exaggerated. 

The  Plue-cured  stabilization  cooperative 
projects  that  substantial  profits  will  be  made 
on  sales  from  crop  years  1976-80. 

As  regards  burley  tobacco,  the  ITC  re- 
port COTitlnues: 

Loan  stocks  are  practically  nonexistent.  No 
burley  was  placed  under  loan  In  1980.  and  the 
CCC  reports  no  losses  from  sales  or  other  dis- 
posal operations. 

Mr.  President,  this  evidence  is  compel- 
ling proof  that  the  kind  of  tampering 
with  the  program  suggested  by  the 
amendment  I  oppose  will  not  solve  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  tobacco  trade,  re- 
gardless how  it  Is  advertised. 

Obviously,  those  who  have  carefully 
studied  tobacco  issues  come  to  conclu- 
sions different  from  those  who  would  leg- 
islate major  changes  without  the  benefit 


of  hearings  or  the  rest  of  the  normal  leg- 
islative process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  of  the  International  Trade  Cc»n- 
misslon  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  International  Trade  Commission  | 
Certain  Tobacco;  Report  to  the  President 

ON   Investigation   No.   22-43 — August   21, 

1981 

FINDINGS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  developed 
In  the  course  of  the  Investigation,  the  Com- 
mission ■  finds  and  recommends  that  tobacco, 
provided  for  In  Items  170.3210,  170.3500, 
170.6040.  and  170.8045  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  AnnoUted  (TSUSA),  Is 
not  being  and  Is  not  practically  certain  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  mate- 
rially interfere  with,  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
program  or  the  burley  tobacco  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
being  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
such  tobacco. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Commission  instituted  its  investiga- 
tion on  March  5.  1981.  following  the  receipt 
on  January  18.  1981.  of  a  request  from  the 
President.  The  investigation  was  instituted 
pursuant  to  section  22(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  e24(a))  to  deter- 
mine whether  tobacco,  provided  for  In  items 
170.3210.  170.3500.  170.6040.  and  170.8045  of 
the  TSUSA.  is  being  or  is  practically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  axiA  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  or  tena  to  render  Ineffective  or  mate- 
rially interfere  with,  the  tobacco  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
being  processed  in  the  United  States  from 
such  tobacco. 

Notice  of  the  Commission's  Investigation 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  11.  1981  (46  F.R.  16162).  A  public 
hearing  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
June  24  and  25.  1981.  All  Interested  parties 
were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
to  present  information  for  consideration  by 
the  Commission. 

This  report  Is  being  furnished  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  accordance  with  section  22(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  informa- 
tion in  the  report  was  obtained  at  the  public 
hearing,  from  interviews  by  members  of  the 
Commission's  staff,  from  information  pro- 
vided by  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
and  from  the  Commission's  files,  submis- 
sions from  the  interested  parties,  and  other 
sources. 

Statement  of  Chairman  Bill  Albercer.  Vice 
Chairman  Michael  J.  Calhoun,  and  Com- 
missioner  Paula   Stern 

I.  introduction 
Section  22  provides  that  relief  from  import 
competition  shall  be  granted  if  the  President 
finds  that  articles  "are  being  or  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  Imported  ...  in  such 
quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  Interfere  with  ..." 
certain  agricultural  programs.'  The  statute 
thus  requires  that  two  different  events  oc- 
cur Ijefore  relief  is  granted.  First,  with  re- 
gard to  the  imports,  the  article  must  be  im- 
ported or  be  practically  certain  to  be  im- 
ported. The  "practically  certain"  standard 
means  that  the  probability  of  imports  must 
be  highly  likely.  Mere  speculation  as  to  fu- 
ture imports  that  will  cause  harm  to  a  pro- 
gram Is  not  sufficient. 
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Second,  after  the  import  test  has  been 
met,  it  also  must  be  shown  that  harm  to  the 
program  is  occurring  or  is  threatened  by 
those  imports.  The  most  severe  harm  would 
"render  Ineffective"  the  program.  Relief  from 
Imports  may  also  be  provided  if  imports  are 
shown  to  "materially  interfere  with"  a  pro- 
gram. Material  interference  is  more  than 
slight  interference  but  less  than  major  inter- 
ference. A  program  which  has  been  rendered 
Ineffective  has  also  suffered  material  inter- 
ference, although  the  reverse  may  not  be  true. 
Therefore,  material  interference  is  the  less 
stringent  of  these  two  standards.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Commission  should  consider 
both  of  these  standards  In  order  to  provide 
the  fullest  advice  possible  to  the  President. 

Finally,  relief  from  prospective  harm  by 
imports  may  be  provided  if  their  importation 
Is  practically  certain  to  materially  interfere 
with  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  a  pro- 
gram.' Tendency  to  render  ineffective  must, 
of  course,  be  more  than  speculative.  A  real 
and  Imminent  harm  to  the  program  in  ques- 
tion must  be  shown.  In  this  case  we  find 
that  none  of  the  requisite  harms  to  the  pro- 
gram Is  present  and.  therefore,  find  that 
relief  is  not  warranted. 

n.   summary   of   reasons 

Our  determination  in  this  case  is  based 
upon  several  factors  which  Indicate  to  us 
that  the  conditions  for  imposing  import  re- 
strictions under  Section  22  do  not  exist.  In 
reaching  our  conclusions  we  have  considered 
the  impact  of  imports  on  the  purposes  estab- 
lished for  the  programs  and  the  Impact  on 
the   operation  of   the   programs. 

While  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  volume  of  Imports  of  burley  and  flue- 
cured  tobacco  since  1975.  imports  in  prior 
years  characteristically  have  been  very  low 
and.  in  our  view,  the  market  share  enjoyed 
by  imports  is  not  sufficient  to  materially  af- 
fect the  USDA  tobacco  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  Information  presented 
to  us  during  this  investigation  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  programs  are  healthy  and  are 
not  suffering  the  type  of  harm  or  inter- 
ference contemplated  by  the  statute.  USDA 
concedes  this  fact  with  respect  to  the  burley 
program.  With  respect  to  the  flue-cured  pro- 
gram, the  evidence  weighs  against  USDA's 
representations.  For  example,  loan  stocks  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  have  been  steadily  de- 
clining since  1978  and  are  now  at  their  lowest 
level  since  1977.  The  amount  of  tobacco 
placed  under  loan  each  year  has  been  signifi- 
cantly lower  since  1978  than  during  1974-77. 

In  addition,  we  have  found  that  the  cost 
to  the  Oovernment  of  operating  the  program 
quite  plainly  has  not  been  increasing  relative 
to  past  years.  In  light  of  recently  developed 
Information,  USDA  estimates  of  financial 
losses  on  the  1975  crop  and  on  subsequent 
crops  appear  to  be  exaggerated.  While  there 
was  a  slight  loss  of  $5.6  million  on  the  1974 
crop  and  there  may  be  a  loss  of  about  $11 
million  on  the  1975  crop,  these  losses  are  not 
comparable  to  the  average  losses  experienced 
in  the  period  1950-70.  They  simply  are  not  of 
a  magnitude  to  suggest  material  interference 
or  ineffectiveness  of  the  program.  Moreover, 
In  stark  contrast  to  USDA  estimates,  the 
Flue-cured  Stabilization  Cooperative  (PCS) 
projects  that  substantial  profits  will  be  made 
on  sales  from  crop  years  1976-80. 

With  respect  to  the  prospective  Impact  of 
Imports  on  the  programs,  there  Is  no  evidence 
to  demonstrate  that  Imports  are  tending  to 
render  the  program  ineffective  or  that  they 
are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  so  as  to 
cause  future  harm.  While  the  best  estimates 
do  indicate  a  long  term  growth  in  imports, 
such  an  event  is  too  protracted  to  be  a  basis 
for  concluding  Imminent  harm.  Moreover. 
Information  on  the  current  crop  Is  that  be- 
cause of  its  high  quality  auction  prices  are 
high,  loan  placements  are  down  sharply  over 
prior  years,  and  processors  are  dipping  into 
loan  stocks  to  obtain  lower  grade  tobacco. 
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WhUe  USDA  Is  alarmed  by  the  apparent 
long-term  decline  In  U.S.  competitiveness 
vis-a-vis  other  tobacco  producing  countries. 
the  facts  before  us  do  not  suggest  thai  harm 
Is  imminent. 

Finally,  the  purposes  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
grams, including  assuring  adequate  income 
to  farmers  and  fair  prices  to  consumers, 
maintaininij  a  balanced  supply,  and  provid- 
ing a  balanced  flow  of  tobacco  in  interstate 
and  foreign  conunerce,  are  currently  being 
achieved. 

nl.    THE    TOBACCO    PROGRAMS    OF    THE    USDA 

The  purposes  of  USDA  programs  dealing 
with  tobacco,  as  well  as  with  certain  ottaer 
agricultural  commodities,  are  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  continue  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  national  resources, 
preventing  the  wasteful  use  of  soU  fertility. 
and  of  preserving,  maintaining,  and  rebuild- 
ing the  farm  and  ranch  land  resources  in 
the  national  public  Interest;  to  accomplish 
these  purposes  through  the  encouragement 
of  soll-bulldlng  and  soU-conservlng  crops  and 
practices;  fo  assist  in  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  for  export;  and  to  regulate  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat 
corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  orderly,  adequate  and  bal- 
anced flow  of  such  commodities  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  through  storage  of 
reserve-supplies,  loans;  marketing  prices  for 
such  commodities  and  parity  of  income,  and 
assisting  consumers  to  obtain  an  adequate 
and  steady  supply  of  such  commodities  at  fair 
prices.  (Emphasis  added.) 

There  are  no  other  specific  legislative  pur- 
poses articulated  for  the  tobacco  programs. 

With  respect  to  types  of  tobacco  covered  by 
this  investigation,  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
the  1938  Act  are  accomiplished  through  two 
different  programs  administered  by  USDA: 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  program,  and  the  bur- 
ley tobacco  program.'  Section  22  provides  for 
relief  when  the  President  finds  that  "any 
article  or  articles  are  being  or  are  practically 
certain  to  be  Imported  ...  as  to  render  of 
tend  to  r<>nder  ineffective,  or  materially  inter- 
fere with,  any  program  or  operation  under- 
taken under  this  chapter  or  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  .  .  . 
or  any  loan  purchase  or  other  program  or 
operation  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  .  .  ."  We  therefore  have  made 
findings  and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
each  program. 

The  specific  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  are  of  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission In  this  Investigation  are  those  which 
support  the  flue-cured  and  burley  types  of 
tobacco.  Under  these  programs,  the  price 
farmers  receive  for  their  tobacco  Is  supported 
by  a  loan  program  that  establishes  minimum 
prices  Xor  every  grade  of  these  tobaccos.  The 
average  support  price  of  tobacco  Is  set  by 
a  formula  based  on  the  parity  index  (index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers).  A  support  price 
for  each  individual  grade  Is  estB.bllshed  by 
USDA  to  reflect  market  conditions  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  provided  that  the  average  of 
prices  of  all  grades  weighted  by  the  historical 
share  of  each  grade  In  the  overall  crop  must 
equal  the  statutory  support  price.  This  aver- 
age price  is  $1.58  per  pound  for  1981. 

The  support  programs  further  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  establish  an- 
nually a  national  poundage  quota  for  both 
types  of  tobacco  and.  in  the  case  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  also  an  acreage  allotment, 
thereby  limiting  the  amount  of  tobacco 
which  can  be  brought  to  market  by  growers. 
With  the  exception  of  allowing  up  to  10 
percent  overmarketlng  by  a  farmer  ( which  is 
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then  subtracted  from  his  quota  In  the  next 
year) ,  any  tobacco  grown  In  excess  of  a  farm- 
er's prorated  marketing  quota  cannot  t>e 
marketed  except  with  severe  penalties.  The 
purpose  of  these  marketing  limitations  is  es- 
sentially to  assure  that  the  market  will  not 
be  oversuppUed  with  tobacco,  causing  mar- 
ket prices  to  decline  below  the  support  price 
and  causing  increased  quantities  of  tobacco 
to  be  placed  In  the  Government  stocks. 

Producers  may  place  any  or  all  of  their 
tobacco  under  loan  if  auction  of  that  tobacco 
does  not  bring  a  bid  from  prospective  buyers 
at  least  equal  to  the  appropriate  support 
price  for  the  grades  offered.  The  grower, 
whether  he  places  his  tobacco  under  loan  or 
sells  it  to  a  dealer,  receives  payment  immedi- 
ately through  the  auction  management.  The 
tobacco  placed  under  loan  is  generally  proc- 
essed by  agents  of  the  USDA  into  the  strip 
form  and  then  stored  until  after  the  auction 
season  is  complete.  At  that  time  the  tobacco 
Is  made  available  for  sale  at  a  price  no  lower 
than  105  percent  of  the  support  price.  Cer- 
tain fees,  carrying  charges,  and  Interest 
charges  are  added  to  this  price  during  the 
time  tobacco  remains  under  loan.  When  all 
tobacco  under  loan  from  a  particular  crop 
Is  sold  or  otherwise  dlspKJsed  of,  a  financial 
accounting  Is  made.  After  expenses  are  paid 
the  remainder  of  any  proceeds  are  applied 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
against  the  loan  principal  and  then  against 
the  outstanding  Interest.  The  surplus  of  In- 
come over  expenses,  if  any.  is  not  accumu- 
lated by  the  CCC.  These  so-called  profits  are 
distributed  to  the  growers  through  their  as- 
sociations while  losses.  If  any,  are  absorbed  by 
the  CCC. 

IV.  THE  QUESTION  OF  HARM  TO  THE  BURLET 
PROGRAM 

USDA  testified  before  the  Commission  that 
only  the  fiue-cured  tobacco  program  is  being 
adversely  affected  by  Imports.  Imports  of  bur- 
ley and  other  types  of  tobacco  which  are 
entered  into  the  United  States  under  the 
four  TSUSA  numbers  covered  by  this  inves- 
tigation are  not  believed  by  USDA  to  be 
harming  the  USDA  burley  program.  We  con- 
cur with  the  USDA  in  this  assessment. 

The  burley  tobacco  program  is  unques- 
tionably healthy.  Although  imports  of  this 
type  of  tobacco  are  believed  to  have  Increased 
in  recent  years,  this  Increase  is  clearly  in 
response  to  increased  demand  for  burley  to- 
bacco. The  basic  marketing  quota  for  burley 
was  stable  at  about  614  million  pounds  ^  from 
the  1979  crop  year  through  the  1980  crop 
year  and  was  increased  to  660  million  pounds 
In  1981.  The  effective  quota,  that  Is.  the  basic 
quota  adjusted  for  under-  or  over-marketing 
of  the  previous  year,  has  been  Increased  to 
851  million  pounds.  Stocks  both  under  loan 
and  held  by  dealers  and  cigarette  maAufac- 
turers  have  declined.  Loan  stocks  are  prac- 
tically non-existent,  no  burley  was  placed 
under  loan  In  1980,  and  the  CCC  reports  no 
losses  from  sales  or  other  disposal  operations. 

No  testimony  at  the  Commission's  hear- 
ing and  no  other  Information  available  to 
the  Commission  supports  an  argument  that 
imports  are  adversely  affecting  the  burley 
program.  We.  therefore,  determine  that  bur- 
ley tobacco  Is  not  being  imported  and  Is  not 
practically  certain  to  be  Imported  under  such 
conditions  and  In  such  quantities  as  to  ren- 
der or  tend  to  render  Ineffective,  or  mate- 
rially interfere  with,  the  burley  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

v.  THE  QUESTION  OF  HARM  TO  THE  FLUE-CURED 
PROGRAM 

USDA  and  other  participants  testified  that 
Imports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were  materially 
Interfering  with  this  program  and  that  pro- 
jected Increases  in  such  imports  will  mate- 
rially Interfere  in  the  future.  Major  elements 
of  testimony  in  favor  of  relief  included  the 
following: 

(1)   Imports  have  increased  from  an  an- 


nual level  of  30  million  pounds  or  less  be- 
fore 1976  to  as  much  as  85  million  pounds  In 
1979.  USDA  projects  Imports  to  increase  by 
about  8  percent  each  year  until  at  least  1986. 

(2)  Imports  have  displaced  at  least  225 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  from  the  1975-80 
crops  which  would  otherwise  have  been  pur- 
chased by  dealers  or  cigarette  manufacturers, 
causing  the  displaced  domestically  produced 
tobacco  to  be  placed  under  loan.  During  the 
next  five  years  additional  displacement  is 
expected  to  exceed  400  million  pounds. 

(3)  Because  of  the  addition  of  Imports  to 
domestic  inventory,  marketing  quotas  have 
been  reduced  substantially  since  1975. 

(4)  Because  of  the  availability  of  foreign 
tobacco  at  prices  well  below  that  of  domestic 
tobacco  from  either  the  auction  floor  or  from 
loan  stocks,  the  Flue-cured  Stabilization 
Cooperative  which  handles  the  stocks  has 
been  unable  to  sell  and  will  continue  to 
be  unable  to  sell  substantial  quantities 
of  tobacco  otherwise  competitive  with  Im- 
ports, suffering  financial  losses  projected  at 
as  much  as  $123  million  from  the  1975-80 
crops  currently  under  loan,  and  over  $200 
million  from  future  crops. 

In  order  to  halt  the  Interference  with 
the  program  and  to  prevent  future  Inter- 
ference, USDA  suggested  that  a  quota  on 
Imports  be  established  at  the  average  level 
of  such  Imports  from  1978-80,  or  approxi- 
mately 72  million  pounds. 

Of  the  standards  for  finding  harm  to  the 
flue-cured  tobacco  program  under  section  22. 
only  material  Interference  was  claimed.  No 
participant  In  this  Investigation  alleged,  nor 
does  any  Information  before  us  suggest,  that 
the  quantity  of  Imports  Is  such  as  to  render 
the  program  Ineffective.  Regarding  the  as- 
sertion that  Imports  are  materially  Inter- 
fering with  the  program,  we  can  find  no 
such  interference,  nor  do  we  find  indica- 
tions of  imminent  harm.  While  there  are 
troublesome  factors  affecting  the  operation 
of  the  flue-cured  program.  Imports  are  not 
entering  at  such  a  level  or  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  cause  the  requisite  interfer- 
ence; nor  is  the  program  suffering  or  facing 
the  adverse  circumstances  contemplated  by 
section  22. 

Imports.  Imports  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
have  Indeed  Increased  to  record  high  levels 
In  recent  years.  In  1976  Imports  began  to  In- 
crease dramatically,  reaching  54  million 
pounds  In  1977.  74  million  pounds  in  1978, 
and  85  million  pounds  in  1979.  While  Im- 
ports of  flue-cured  tobacco  appear  to  have 
declined  to  76  million  pounds  in  1980,  im- 
port penetration  has  remained  near  the 
record  high  level  of  15  percent  of  domestic 
utilization.  Prom  the  time  the  program  was 
created  by  the  Congress,  until  1975.  Im- 
ports were  at  a  very  low  level,  never  exceed- 
ing 30  million  pounds  In  any  year.  Import 
penetration  during  that  period  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  of  domestic  utilization  of 
U.S.  produced  flue-cured  tobacco.  Therefore 
while  recent  Increases  appear  dramatic.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  from  a 
very  low  level. 

Domestic  utilization  of  tobacco  Is  not  the 
only  yardstick  by  which  the  impact  of  im- 
ports can  be  measured.  Nearly  one-half  of  all 
domestic  tobacco  production  is  destined  for 
export  markets.  ETven  a  large  portion  of  to- 
bacco used  for  domestic  production  of  cigar- 
ettes is  ultimately  exported  in  that  processed 
form.  Although  Imports  are  at  record  high 
levels,  they  remain  at  less  than  one-sixth  of 
the  level  of  flue-cured  tobacco  exports  and 
Import  penetration  relative  to  all  utilization 
01  U.S.  produced  flue-cured  tobacco  is  only  H 
percent. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  major  reason  for 
the  increase  in  Imports  in  recent  years  is  the 
price  differential  which  has  resulted  from  the 
rapid  escalation  of  the  US.  support  prtce. 
Prices  paid  by  cigarette  manufacturers  for 
U.S.    produced    tobacco    are    substantially 
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above  those  for  tobacco  from  other  produc- 
ing nations.  Much  U.S.  produced  tobacco  Is  ot 
higher  quality  than  that  available  abroad. 
This  Is  a  fact  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
targe  volume  of  US.  exports  despite  their 
high  prices.  However,  there  is  also  oignUlcant 
foreign  production  comparable  to  lower 
quality,  neutral  flavored  domestic  tobacco  at 
price*  below  the  support  price.  The  average 
price  of  Imported  flue-cured  tobacco  In  the 
United  States  was  (.60  per  pound  below  that 
of  domestic  tobacco,  even  after  adjusting 
for  quality  differences. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  Imports  will  In- 
crease further  under  these  condiitons  of 
competition,  as  predicted  by  USDA.  However, 
though  these  imports  undoubtedly  will  have 
some  effect  upon  the  program,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  have  reached  or  are  likely  to 
reach  In  the  Immediate  future  a  level  which 
would  constitute  material  interference. 

The  question  of  present  harm.  We  believe 
that  the  program  is  healthy  and  Is  not  suffer- 
ing the  type  of  harm  contemplated  by  the 
statute.  USDA  testified  that  dealers  and  cig- 
arette manufacturers  have  been  purchasing 
and  placing  in  inventory  increased  quanti- 
ties of  imported  tobacco.  It  suggested  that, 
as  a  result,  those  buyers  were  reducing  their 
purchases  from  FCS-held  loan  stocks  caus- 
ing those  stocks  to  Increase.  In  addition, 
buyers  were  purchasing  Imports  rather  than 
domestic  tobacco  from  the  tobacco  auctions 
causing  PCS  to  purchase  the  displaced  to- 
bacco at  the  support  price,  thereby  raising 
the  level  of  loan  stocks  and  causing  uniuual 
expenditures.  In  order  to  balance  supply 
(which  Includes  the  larger  quantities  under 
loan)  with  demand,  USDA  testified  it  had 
reduced  marketing  quotas.  We  have  ex- 
amined all  these  factors  in  detail. 

The  level  of  uncommitted  stocks  (those 
still  available  for  sale)*  as  of  the  beginning 
of  each  crop  year  has  been  declining  steadily 
since  1978  and.  by  July  1.  1981  had  declined 
to  448  million  pounds.  Recent  sales  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  1981  crop  year  have 
caused  uncommitted  stocks  to  decline  even 
further  to  what  may  be  the  lowest  level  since 
at  least  mld-1977.  We  cannot  speculate  as  to 
what  level  these  stocks  might  be  were  im- 
ports not  available  during  recent  years,  but 
the  trend  Is  In  a  positive  direction  despite 
the  lower  quality  of  recent  harvests  and  the 
higher  volume  of  Imports  In  recent  years. 

Another  Indicator  of  material  Interference 
specifically  identified  by  USDA  and  other 
supporters  of  Import  restrictions  Is  the 
amount  of  tobacco  being  placed  under  loan 
each  year.  This  amount  reached  277  million 
pounds  In  1976,  declined  to  about  64  million 
pounds  in  1978  and  Increased  to  138  million 
pounds  in  1980.  However,  an  examination  of 
changes  In  the  amount  of  fiue-cured  tobacco 
placed  under  loan  shows  that  there  Is  no 
discernible  positive  correlation  between  that 
quantity  and  the  level  of  Imports.  In  fact, 
to  the  extent  a  relationship  exists  between 
Import  levels  and  the  amount  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  placed  under  loan.  It  appears  to  be 
a  negative  correlation."  Furthermore,  the 
amount  of  tobacco  placed  under  loan  each 
year  has  been  significantly  lower  since  1978 
than  during  1974-77. 

The  level  of  tobacco  placed  under  loan  Is 
a  function  of  demand  in  the  market  for  the 
tobacco  offered  at  a  price  which  can  be  no 
lower  than  the  support  price.  Since  support 
prices  are  set  In  advance  of  the  harvest,  there 
Is  no  method  by  which  USDA  can  adjust  the 
support  prices  on  the  approximately  150 
grades  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  perfectly  re- 
flect market  conditions.  If  a  croc  Is  of  gen- 
erally low  quality,  it  U  probable  that  the 
support  prices  on  some,  and  possibly  many, 
of  the  various  grades  will  be  higher  than 
prospective  buyers  believe  appropriate.  Such 
tobacco  will  Inevitably  be  placed  under  loan 
Similarly,  it  U  probable  that  In  the  event  of 
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a  low  quality  crop,  and  particularly  If  that 
crop  Is  large,  there  will  be  more  of  some  lower 
quality  grades  than  the  market  can  com- 
fortably ab.°orb  at  support  prices.  Under  such 
conditions  it  would  be  expected  that  farmers 
win  place  larger  than  desirable  quantities 
under  the  loan  program.  Such  tobacco  would 
remain  as  part  of  loan  stocks  until  demand 
for  those  grades  at  the  offered  prices  In- 
creased relative  to  the  supply  at  the  tobacco 
auctions.  This  Is  precisely  one  of  the  means 
by  which  a  commodity  buffer  stock  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  Its  purpose  of  main- 
Mining  stable  prices  and  supplies.  The 
smooth  operation  of  the  flue-cured  stabiliza- 
tion mechanism  points  to  a  system  that  Is 
functioning  as  Intended. 

USDA  has  In  recent  years  made  adjust- 
ments in  the  program  which  will  serve  to 
encourage  lower  loan  stock  levels  in  future 
years.  Among  these  are  incentives  to  farmers 
not  to  harvest  the  lowest  quality  tobacco 
which  is  in  least  demand,  and  the  removal 
of  price  support  for  a  number  of  grades 
covering  this  lower  quality  tobacco.  As  a 
separate  matter,  the  interest  rate  policy  of 
the  CCC  may  have  operated  as  a  cause,  dif- 
ferent from  imports,  of  large  FCS-held  un- 
committed stocks.  The  interest  rate  charged 
by  the  CCC  was  set  for  the  life  of  the  loan 
and,  owing  to  escalating  costs  of  money, 
rapidly  fell  below  conmierclal  Interest  rates. 
For  example,  the  Interest  charged  on  tobacco 
now  under  loan  is  as  low  as  6  percent.  By 
1981,  the  commercial  rates  exceeded  the  loan 
rate  by  as  much  as  14  percentage  points.  So 
long  as  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  commer- 
cial Interest  rates  to  remain  high  or  to  in- 
crease, there  is  clear  incentive  for  flue-cured 
purchasers  to  maintain  a  measure  of  their 
Inventory  under  FCS  control,  thereby  avail- 
ing themselves  of  what  is  essentially  a  subsi- 
dized inventory.  Although  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  Interest  rate  differential  be- 
tween the  CCC  rate  and  commercial  rates, 
recent  changes  In  policy  now  provide  for  a 
higher  variable  Interest  rate  on  CCC  loans. 
The  reduced  differential  between  loan  rates 
and  commercial  rates,  although  still  about  5 
percentage  points  at  this  time,  will  be  less 
likely  to  encourage  a  buUd-up  In  FCS-held 
tobacco  stocks. 

In  addition.  It  is  our  view  that  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  the  loan  program  is  not 
an  Indication  of  harm.  Rather  it  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  proper  operation  of  the  system. 
When  harvests  were  of  good  quality  relative 
to  other  years,  as  in  1978  and  1979,  the  aver- 
age price  paid  to  farmers  exceeded  the  sup- 
port price  by  a  considerable  margin.  In  those 
years  tobacco  placed  under  loan  was  in  rela- 
tively small  quantities,  suggesting  that  de- 
mand was  strong  relative  to  supply  and  sug- 
gesting that  imports  increased  In  those  years 
partially  because  of  this  strong  demand.  In 
other  years,  such  as  1977  and  1980,  when  the 
crop  was  rather  poor  quality,  market  prices 
were  close  to  the  support  price  and  large 
quantities  were  placed  under  support.  In 
1975  the  quantity  offered  was  simply  too 
large  for  the  market  to  clear  at  prevailing 
prices. 

If  the  system  is  working  properly,  tobacco 
which  is  placed  under  loan  Is  ultimately 
sold  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  program. 
USDA  testified  that  the  losses  already  In- 
curred and  likely  to  be  Incurred  in  the  im- 
mediate future  were  the  most  telling  Indica- 
tors of  harm  from  Imports.  A  loss  of  about 
$6  million  had  already  occurred  In  sales  from 
the  1974  crop  and,  on  the  basis  of  some 
sales  at  a  loss  over  the  period  December  1979 
to  March  1981,  USDA  projected  that  losses 
would  continue  into  the  future.  However,  in 
our  view  such  losses  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

The  only  loss  which  has  actually  occurred 
during  the  last  decade  Is  that  on  sales  from 
the  1974  crop.  Production  in  that  year  was 
among  the  highest  In  the  decade  and  all  but 
25  million  pounds  were  sold  at  auction  at 
prices  which  exceeded  the  to.83  support  price 


by  an  average  of  $0.22  per  poimd.  This  was 
nearly  the  smallest  quantity  placed  under 
loan  in  well  over  a  decade,  and  this  tobacco 
was  described  In  testimony  as  the  "leavings 
of  the  leavings."  The  loss  incurred  on  these 
sales  cannot  be  convincingly  laid  at  the  door 
of  imports. 

USDA  states  that,  on  the  basis  of  sales 
prices  obtained  in  recent  bid  sales  of  the 
1975  crop,  losses  likely  to  be  Incurred  on  that 
crop  can  be  estimated  at  $34  million.  How- 
ever, FCS,  which  is  directly  responsible  for 
determining  list  prices  and  conducting  the 
sale  of  stocks,  estimates  losses  at  $11.6  mil- 
lion if  those  stocks  are  sold  at  list  price. 
The  extreme  estimate  made  by  USDA  is 
belied  by  the  most  recent  events  in  sales  by 
PCS. 

Since  the  1981  markets  opened  in  late 
July,  over  40  million  pounds  of  tobacco  have 
been  sold  from  stocks  of  the  1976  crop,  and 
these  sales  included  large  quantities  of  that 
tobacco  which  previously  had  been  made 
available  for  sale  at  bid.  This  tobacco  was 
not  sold  owing  to  lack  of  Interest  among 
potential  buyers  at  a  price  acceptable  to 
FCS.  All  40  million  pounds,  accounting  for 
over  one-third  of  the  remaining  stocks  of 
the  1975  crop,  were  sold  at  list  price. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  tobacco  from  the 
1975  crop  similar  to  that  previously  offered 
in  bid  sales  remains  in  loan  stocks  (approxi- 
mately 6  million  pounds) .  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  tobacco,  or  any  other 
from  the  1975  crop,  will  be  sold  at  a  loss 
approaching  that  projected  by  USDA. 

Moreover,  if  the  remaining  stocks  are  sold 
at  list  prices,  the  loss  would  more  nearly 
approximate  the  lower  FCS  estimate  than 
that  of  the  USDA.  High  auction  prices  for  the 
1981  crop  and  the  removal  of  Interest  rate 
Incentives  are  likely  to  Increase  the  appeal 
of  tobacco  now  held  by  PCS.  The  Increased 
demand  for  the  grades  currently  held  under 
loan  may  allow  FCS  to  revalue  the  tobacco 
upward,  reducing  losses  further.  An  addi- 
tional encouraging  indication  Is  that  this 
crop  has  been  held  by  FCS  for  only  about  6 
years.  The  average  length  of  time  before  com- 
plete disposal  of  crops  from  1955-70  was  over 
eight  years,  and  the  average  for  the  1971-74 
crops  was  over  six  years.  Of  those  crops  after 
1966,  only  the  1974  crop  was  sold  at  a  loss: 
others  were  sold  at  profits  of  up  to  $16 
million. 

USDA  further  suggested  that  If  losses  on 
the  1976  crop  were  $34  million,  other  crops 
held  by  PCS  would  also  be  sold  at  substantial 
losses.  However,  since  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  1975  crop  will  be  sold  at 
a  loss  greater  than  that  estimated  by  PCS, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  PCS  estimates 
on  other  crop  years  as  well.  FCS  estimates 
that  stocks  from  each  of  those  crops  will 
be  sold  at  substantial  profit  and  that  the 
net  profit  for  all  crops  under  loan  through 
1980  will  be  about  $17  million.  It  should  be 
noted  that  FCS  is  not  permitted  by  the  legis- 
lation to  carry  over  any  profit  It  may  make 
from  sales  of  one  year's  crop  to  balance  losses 
Incurred  from  sales  of  another  year's  crop 
and,  technically.  It  cannot  make  a  profit.  All 
gains  must  be  distributed  to  the  farmers 
participating  In  the  program  after  expenses 
have  been  paid.  It  may  be  desirable  that  each 
and  every  crop  be  sold  at  no  loss  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  losses  must  be  expected  on  occa- 
sion. Only  the  size  and  frequency  of  such 
losses  are  in  question.  The  operation  of  the 
program  has  certainly  improved  since  1960- 
70  during  which  the  program  Incurred  fre- 
quent and,  sometimes,  large  losses.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  relatively  small  loss  from 
sales  of  the  1974  crop  and  the  uncertain  loss 
from  other  crops  constitutes  material  Inter- 
ference from  imports. 

USDA  also  argues  that  material  Interfer- 
ence to  the  program  has  manifested  Itself  In 
the  need  to  reduce  the  marketing  quotas 
since  1976.  Marketing  quotas  for  flue-cured 
tobacco  have  decreased  from  the  level  of  the 
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mld-1970's.  In  1975  the  basic  quota  was  1,491 
million  pounds  and.  In  1981,  It  is  only  1.013 
million  pounds.  However,  the  1976  quota  was 
a  record  high  quota  which  exceeded  the  levels 
of  preceding  years  by  nearly  40  percent.  The 
decline  since  that  time  is  in  fact  only  a  re- 
turn from  several  years  of  abnormally  high 
marketing  quotas  to  the  levels  In  effect  be- 
fore 1974. 

As  support  for  its  decision  to  reduce  mar- 
keting quotas,  USDA  noted  that  the  domestic 
utilization  of  flue-cured  tobacco  has  declined 
by  17  percent  since  1972  while  experts  have 
declined  only  slightly  (although  exports  have 
declined  by  18  percent  from  1973  levels). 
Utilization  of  U.S.  produced  flue-cured  to- 
bacco in  1980  was  113  million  pounds  below 
utilization  In  1971  while  Imports  had  in- 
creased by  65  million  pounds.  Thus,  USDA 
argues  that  processors  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  Imports  to  replace  domestic  tobacco. 
However,  in  the  same  period,  cigarette  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  Increased  24 
percent  to  about  714  billion  cigarettes  in 
1980.  It  is  apparent  that  factors  other  than 
imports  are  at  play  here.  In  particular,  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  have  apparently  become 
considerably  more  efficient  In  the  use  of  to- 
bacco In  their  product  or  have  shifted  the 
tobacco  content  of  cigarettes  from  fiue-cured 
to  some  other  type  of  tobacco.  In  1971  manu- 
facturers produced  about  860  cigarettes  from 
a  single  pound  of  flue-cured  tobacco  (blend- 
ing it  with  other  tobaccos,  both  domestic  and 
imported).  In  1980  manufacturers  produced 
1.140  cigarettes  from  each  pound  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  purchased  either  domestically 
or  from  foreign  sources,  an  Increase  of  one- 
third.  We  flnd,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  pri- 
marily '  the  presence  of  imports  which  have 
caused  the  decrease  in  the  marketing  quotas, 
but  rather  a  variety  of  other  factors  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  program  and 
are  also  beyond  the  scope  of  section  22. 

USDA  testified  that  material  interference 
had  already  occurred,  but  their  recommenda- 
tion of  72  minion  pound  quota  on  Imports  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  not  consistent  with  that 
oonclusion.  This  level  Is  the  average  of  Im- 
ports during  the  most  recent  three  years  for 
which  data  are  available.  However,  Imports 
during  those  years  were  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  program,  and  only  in  1979  did 
imports  substantially  exceed  the  recom- 
mended quota.  If  a  level  of  Imports  substan- 
tially lower  than  72  million  pounds  was  Inter- 
fering with  the  program  as  early  as  1976  and 
Imports  are  now  materially  Interfering  with 
the  program,  there  can  be  no  Justification  to 
allow  that  quantity  to  be  entered  in  the 
future. 

The  question  of  future  hai-m  to  the  pro- 
gram. From  the  language  of  the  statute,  there 
are  two  alternative  standards  by  which  the 
prospective  impact  of  imports  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  relief.  The  first  standard  is 
that  articles  are  practically  certain  to  be  Im- 
ported under  such  conditions  and  In  such 
quantities  as  to  materially  Interfere  with  the 
flue-cured  program.  The  second  standard  is 
that  articles  are  being  Imported  or  ore  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  Imported  under  such 
conditions  and  In  such  quantities  as  to  tend 
to  render  ineffective  the  flue-cured  program. 

As  Is  the  case  with  allegatloiiE  of  current 
Injury,  no  representation  has  been  made  nor 
data  collected  by  us  which  suggests  that 
the  program  is  likely  to  be  rendered  Inef- 
fective. The  remaining  statutory  basis  for 
considering  future  harm  to  the  program  Is 
that  there  are  articles  being  Imported  which 
are  practically  certain  to  materially  Interfere 
with  the  program.  Again,  we  can  flnd  no 
data  which  allow  for  a  conclusion  that  there 
Is  a  quantum  of  flue-cured  tobacco  which  is 
"practically  certain  to  be  Imported"  vmder 
conditions  or  in  quantities  which  would  ma- 
terially Interfere  with  the  support  program. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  USDA  forecast  of 
8  percent  yearly  Import  growth  through  1986 
does  not  support  a  conclusion  that  Imports 
are  practically  certain  to  cause  material  In- 


terference. Second,  current  information  on 
the  1981  harvest  indicates  that  the  quality  of 
the  tobacco  being  sold  at  recent  auctions  is 
better  than  that  in  most  recent  years,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  short  supply  of  lower 
grade  tobcu:co  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
prevalent  In  PCS  loan  stocks.  Prices  offered 
at  auction  are  reported  by  the  USiDA  to  be 
significantly  higher  than  the  support  price — 
which  is  Itself  12  percent  higher  than  in 
1980 — (uid  the  quantity  of  tobacco  being 
placed  under  loan  In  the  first  few  weeks  of 
this  auction  season  Is  well  below  the  rate  of 
1980.  As  noted  above,  the  higher  market 
prices  provide  incentive  for  purchases  of 
older  tobacco  from  PCS.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  significant  purchases  from  FCS  stocks, 
at  list  prices,  of  grades  of  tobacco  which 
USiDA  suggested  might  be  sold  only  at  a 
loss. 

We  recognize  that  these  events  do  not 
necessarily  guarantee  a  long  term  positive 
trend  in  all  the  factors  which  we  liave  con- 
sidered. It  is  possible  that,  as  with  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  conditions  in  the  to- 
bacco markets  may  change  very  rapidly.  We 
are,  however,  of  the  view  that  unless  some 
entirely  unforeseen  event  causes  a  rapid 
turn-around  In  the  market,  tha/t  these  im- 
ports cannot  be  said  to  be  practically  certain 
to  harm  the  progr&m  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  purposes  of  the  Program.  Finally,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  purposes  of  the 
programs  are  currently  being  achieved.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  program,  according 
to  USDA,  Is  the  maintenance  of  farmers' 
Incomes  from  growing  and  marketing  flue- 
cured  tobacco.  The  first  factor  which  deter- 
mines Income  is  the  price  at  which  a  farm- 
er's tobacco  is  sold.  The  price  of  tobacco  is 
guaranteed  by  the  price  support  legislation 
to  be  some  percentage  of  parity — that  is,  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  Is  guaranteed  to 
be  able  to  buy  some  percentage  of  what  it 
could  buy  during  the  period  1910-14.  This 
percentage  has  been  changed  during  the  his- 
tory of  the  program,  most  recently  In  1960. 
The  legislation  has  essentially  defined  by 
this  process  what  Congress  considers  to  be  a 
minimum  fair  price  for  tobacco  both  for 
growers  and  for  consumers.  This  price  is  still 
guaranteed  through  the  price  support  sys- 
tem. Provided  the  program  operates  effec- 
tively there  Is  no  manner  In  which  Imports 
can  Interfere  with  a  grower  obtaining  that 
price  for  any  tobacco  he  markets  within  his 
quota. 

The  second  factor  which  determines  grow- 
ers' Incomes  Is  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which 
they  are  allowed  to  place  on  the  market  for 
sale  at  or  above  the  support  price.  As  dis- 
cussed above,  this  quantity  has  varied  con- 
siderably over  time.  However,  we  note  that 
the  gross  returns  from  sale  of  tobacco  has 
Increased.  In  1972,  1,022  million  pounds  were 
marketed  at  an  average  price  of  $0,853  per 
povnd  (13  cents  above  the  support  price) 
for  a  total  crop  value  of  $872  million.  In 
1975,  marketings  reached  an  all-time  record 
of  1.416  million  pounds  at  an  average  price 
of  $0,998  per  pound  (ff.6  cents  above  sup- 
port) for  a  total  value  of  $1,412  million.  In 
1980.  the  support  price  had  risen  to  $1.42 
per  pound  and  farmers  received  an  average  of 
$1.45  per  pound  on  a  total  crop  of  1.086  mil- 
lion pounds  for  a  total  value  of  $1,571  mil- 
lion. In  each  year,  the  value  of  the  crop  has 
Increased  and  the  average  price  has  been 
above  the  support  price  determined  by  the 
statutory  formula.  The  gross  return  on  an 
acre  of  harvested  tobacco  In  1977  was  over 
$2,300.  far  exceeding  most  other  crops  includ- 
ing those  which  have  support  programs  (e.g. 
sugar,  peanuts).  While  tobacco  accounted 
In  1977  for  only  0.3  percent  of  total  acreage 
planted  In  the  United  States,  It  accounted 
for  4.4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  crops. 
Additionally,  from  1972  to  1979  the  average 
return  to  land,  management,  and  allotment 
for  flue-cured  tobacco  In  North  Carolina  In- 
creased from  $8,200  to  $16,400.  or  89  per- 


cent.'* The  Increase  In  the  support  price  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  only  79  percent,  sug- 
gesting that  growers  have  improved  their 
position  relative  to  the  support  price  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 

Without  addressing  the  Issues  implicit  In 
the  Income  distribution  effects  of  the  prac- 
tice of  leasing  tobacco  allotments,  we  note 
that  testimony  at  the  hearing  Indicated 
that  the  average  lease  value  of  an  allotment 
was  about  $0.40  per  pound  In  1980  and  had 
Increased  In  recent  years.  Therefore,  either 
the  actual  growers  (who  often  are  not  the 
same  as  allotment  holders)  are  willing  to 
make  less  money  on  their  tobacco  opera- 
tions, or  the  guaranteed  price  of  tobacco  has 
Increased  more  than  have  the  costs  of  grow- 
ing and  curing  the  tobacco.  We  cannot  under 
these  conditions  find  otherwise  than  that 
the  purpose  of  the  tobacco  program  In  pro- 
viding tobacco  farmers  with  a  fair  Income 
Is  being  accomplished. 

The  program  Is  also  designed  to  provide 
for  balanced  supply-demand  relationships 
In  the  marketplace  for  flue-cured  tobacco. 
This  Is  primarily  accomplished  through  the 
process  of  setting  marketing  quotas.  Such 
quotas  are  largely  determined  by  a  formula 
In  which  the  man  variables  are  the  his- 
torical levels  of  domestic  utilization,  ex- 
ports, existing  Inventory  both  in  private  and 
PCS  stocks,  and  the  expected  crop  size.  The 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  observed  in  its 
post-hearing  brief  that  no  mention  is  made 
In  the  1938  Act  of  the  role  of  Imports  in  the 
determination  of  marketing  quotas  and  that 
all  variables  are  defined  in  terms  of  U.S. 
produced  tobacco  only.  Regardless,  the  leg- 
islation does  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  discretion  to  adjust  the  marketing 
quota  according  to  other  factors,  such  as 
Imports,  which  he  might  deem  relevant.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  term  "adequate  and 
balanced  flow"  In  the  1938  Act  is  necessarily 
to  be  Interpreted  as  an  Increasing  or  even 
stable  market  for  domestic  tobacco,  but  only 
that  there  should  not  be  unexpected  bfll 
otherwise  avoidable  Imbalances  in  the  mar- 
keu  for  tobacco.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
decline  In  marketing  quotas  which  roughly 
parallels  the  decline  In  utilization  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco.  The  similarity  In  these 
changes  indicates  that  the  system  Is  operat- 
ing as  It  should  despite  the  presence  of  im- 
port competition.  We  flnd  no  evidence  that 
there  Is  an  Import-Induced  imbalance  In 
the    marketplace    for    flue-cured    tobacco. 

Another  purpose  of  the  program  is  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  Although 
the  tobacco  legislation  does  not  define  the 
Importance  of  exports  to  the  programs,  they 
are  clearly  a  slgnlflcant  factor  In  their  oper- 
ation. The  formula  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  marketing  quotas  in- 
cludes as  one  of  its  variables  the  average 
level  of  exports.  In  the  determination  of  sup- 
port prices  for  Individual  grades,  USDA  has 
considered  the  possible  effects  of  overpricing 
tobacco  grades  favored  by  foreign  buyers. 
In  recent  years  exports  consistently  have  ac- 
counted for  nearly  one-half  of  total  utiliza- 
tion of  U.S.  produced  flue-cured  tobacco  and, 
despite  the  recent  increases  In  the  level  of 
imports,  currently  exceed  imports  by  a  dx 
to  one  ratio. 

Any  complete  discussion  of  the  tobacco 
program  must  Include  the  positive  contribu- 
tion of  exports  to  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  potential  Impact  upon  thoee 
exports  of  Import  restrictions.  It  Is  our  view 
that  although  the  appeal  of  US.  produced 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  foreign  markets  con- 
tinues to  be  strong.  It  is  experiencing  increas- 
ing competition  on  the  basis  of  both  quality 
and  price.  The  declining  trend  In  U.S.  ex- 
ports, both  absolutely  and  relative  to  other 
countries'  exports,  is  particularly  disturbing 
as  It  may  Indicate  potential  for  tougher  com- 
petition In  the  domestic  market  from  foreign 
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producers.  Close  attention  should  be  given 
to  tbe  causes  and  solutions  for  the  ailing 
export  market  in  any  examination  of  the 
Industry  and  the  piogram. 

VI.   THE   PHOCXSSINC    CLAUSE  , 

Section  22  Includes  a  clause  which  states 
that  If  Imports  "reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  In  the 
United  States  from"  a  commodity  which  Is 
the  subject  of  a  USDA  program,  restrictions 
may  also  be  imposed  by  the  President.  This 
clause  no  longer  appears  to  have  relevance  to 
Investigations  under  section  22.* 

The  processing  clause  was  added  to  section 
22(a)  to  provide  an  avenue  of  relief  of  proces 
sors  of  agricultural  articles  subject  to  a  proc- 
essing tax  that  was  psu-t  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  That  processing  tax 
was  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  In  1036 
In  United  States  v.  Butler.  297  VS.  1  (1936), 
end  the  clause  has  not  formed  the  basis  for 
ft  Commission  determination  since  that  time. 

Nevertheless,  we  note  that  the  products 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  "product  proc- 
essed" from  tobacco  are  cigarettes.  Produc- 
tion of  cigarettes  has  increased  steadily  dur- 
ing any  recent  period  which  might  be  chos- 
en. Since  1972.  production  has  risen  by  about 
24  percent  to  714  billion  cigarettes  In  1980. 
There  Is  likewise  no  Indication  that  Im- 
ports will  reduce  production  of  cigarettes 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  We  therefore  find 
that  tobacco,  either  flue-cured  or  burley.  Is 
not  being  imported  under  such  conditions 
and  In  such  quantities  as  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  amount  of  any  product  processed 
In  the  United  States  from  domestic  flue- 
cured  or  burley  tobacco. 

Statement  of  Commissioner  Catherine  Bedell 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  before 
me  In  this  Invebtlgatlon  I  have  found  that — 

"(1)  Flue-cured  tobacco,  provided  for  In 
Items  170.3210,  170.3600.  170.6040,  and  170.- 
8045  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  Annotated  (TSUSA)  Is  being  or  Is 
practically  certain  to  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  under  such  conditions  and  In 
such  quantities  as  to  materially  interfere 
with  the  flue-cured  tobacco  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  that 

"(2)  Burley  tobacco,  provided  for  In  Items 
170.3500.  170.6040.  and  170.8045  of  the 
TSUSA,  Is  not  being  and  Is  not  practically 
certain  to  be  Imported  Into  the  United  Stetes 
under  such  conditions  and  In  such  quan- 
tities as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffec- 
tive, or  materially  interfere  with,  the  burley 
tobacco  program  of  the  Department  of  ar- 
rlculture.  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  being  processed  In  the 
United  States  from  such  tobacco." 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent proclaim  a  quoU  on  Imports  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  In  order  that  the  entry  of  such 
tobacco  win  not  materially  interfere  with 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  program. 

Before  discussing  the  date  supporting  my 
respective  findings  and  recommendation  I 
wish  to  discuss  four  points  central  to  my 
decision  In  this  case.  The  first  three  points 
are  also  central  to  my  decision  In  section  23 
cases  In  general. 

First,  the  Commission's  task  In  a  section 
22  Investigation  is  to  determine  the  Impact 
If  any.  that  ImporU  are  having  on  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  program  or  on 
a  product  processed  from  a  product  covered 
by  such  a  program.  While  the  Commlaalon 
in  assessing  such  Impact,  must  examine  the 
program  and  Its  method  of  operation  In  order 
to  understand  how  It  works.  It  Is  not  the 
Commission's  responsibility  or  function  to 
question  its  merits  or  the  manner  in  which 
^  o^P*"^™*"'  °'  Agriculture  administers 
It.  The  programs  are  authorized  by  Coneress 
and  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agrt- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


culture.  Thus,  any  criticisms  of  the  programs 
directed  to  the  Commission  during  the  In- 
vestigation are  not  relevant  to  a  Commission 
finding  under  section  22  and  accordingly  are 
not  taken  Into  account. 

Second,  keeping  In  mind  the  purpose  of  the 
particular  program  and  Its  method  of  opera- 
tion, I  have  considered  In  this  and  in  prior 
cases  ">  certain  economic  factors  and  data 
which  I  believe  are  key  In  determining  the 
Impact.  If  any.  of  Imports  on  the  operations 
of  a  program.  For  example,  I  have  considered 
such  factors  as  Import  levels,  domestic  pro- 
duction and  Inventory  levels.  Inventories  held 
by  USDA  under  the  particular  program, 
changes  In  the  cost  to  the  Government  In 
running  the  program,  price  differences  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  imported  products, 
world  stocks  of  the  Imported  product,  and 
whether  various  objectives  of  the  program 
are  being  met.  The  key  test  Is  whether  Im- 
ports are  rendering  or  tending  to  render  a 
program  Ineffective  or  materially  Interfering 
with  It.  Basic  objectives  of  a  program  may  be 
satisfied,  but  a  program  may  nevertheless  be 
materially  Interfered  with  If  Imports  are 
causing  Increases  in  domestic  stocks  under 
loan  and  losses  to  the  program. 

Third,  ofllclals  of  the  USDA  are  the  most 
expert  witnesses  to  testify  and  present  Infor- 
mation during  a  section  22  investigation. 
USDA  has  administered  the  programs  for  al- 
most 50  years.  Is  the  closest  party  to  them, 
and  should  be  In  the  best  position  to  know 
when  a  program  Is  In  difficulty  and  what  Is 
causing  the  difficulty.  Other  parties  may  of 
course  rebut  the  assertions  made  by  USDA 
and  from  time  to  time  have  successfully 
done  so.  However,  when  other  parties  have 
been  unable  to  persuasively  rebut  the  con- 
tentions and  supporting  information  of  the 
Department,  I  have  given  great  weight  to  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  Depattment. 

Fourth,  in  the  present  case  the  scope  of  In- 
vestigation covered  Imports  of  flue-cured  and 
burley  tobacco.  Both  types  are  grown  In  the 
United  States,  and  each  type  is  the  subject 
of  a  different  USDA  program.  Imports  of  both, 
whether  viewed  by  type  or  In  the  aggregate, 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  same  impact  on 
both  programs.  Further,  the  programs,  while 
sharing  many  features  and  objectives,  are  dif- 
ferent. For  example,  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
program  Includes  an  acreage  allotment  sys- 
tem, and  the  burley  tobacco  program  does 
not.  Thus,  I  have  examined  the  impact  of 
Imports  on  each  program  and  have,  in  so 
doing,  made  seoarate  findings  with  respect 
to  the  Impact  of  imports  on  each  program. 

My  findings  with  respect  to  the  Impact  of 
Imnorts  on  each  of  the  two  programs,  to- 
gether with  my  recommendation  of  a  quota 
on  Imports  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  are  dis- 
cussed In  detail  immediately  below. 
Flue-cured  tobacco 
The  program. — The  authority  for  USDA's 
flue-cured  tobacco  program  (as  well  as  that 
for  Its  burley  tobacco  and  other  programs) 
Is  set  forth  In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1949.  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act.  The  objectives  of  the 
programs  are  set  forth  In  the  1938  act  and 
Include  the  stabilizing,  supporting,  and  pro- 
tecting of  farm  Income  and  prices,  assistance 
In  the  maintenance  of  balanced  and  ade- 
quate supplies  of  the  subfect  commodities. 
Including  tobacco,  and  the  facilitation  of  an 
orderly  distribution  of  such  commodities." 
The  flue-cured  tobacco  program  consists  of 
three  parts— marketing  quotas,  an  acreage 
allotment  program,  and  price  supports.  The 
marketing  quota  speclfles  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  that  may  be  sold  without  penalty 
In  a  given  marketing  year  from  a  quallfylne 
farm.  The  acreage  allotment  speclfles  the 
maximum  acreage  that  may  be  nlanted  In 
tobacco  In  a  given  year  on  a  qualifying  farm. 
The  1949  act  provides  that  when  marketing 


quotas  are  in  force,  price  supports  are  avail- 
able to  any  producer  who  Is  unable  to  sell 
his  tcbacco  for  at  least  the  price-support 
rate  (also  known  as  the  loan  level).  Price 
supports  are  made  available  by  means  of 
nonrecourse  loans  made  through  producer 
cooperative  associations,  with  flnanclng  by 
ttie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC).'» 

Material  interference. — Flue-cured  tobacco 
l3  being  or  Is  practically  certain  to  be  im- 
ported under  such  conditions  and  In  such 
quantities  as  to  materially  Interfere  with 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  programs. 

Imports  Increased  steadly  during  the  past 
10  years  from  10  million  pounds,  farm-sales- 
weight  equivalent,  in  marketing  year  1970 
to  84  million  pounds  in  1980."  Imports  are 
projected  to  have  been  76  million  pounds  for 
the  marketing  year  ended  June  1981."  U.8. 
utilization  of  domestically  grown  flue-cured 
tobacco  declined  during  this  period,  and  as 
a  result  imported  flue-cured  tobacco,  which 
in  1970  accounted  for  less  than  2  percent  of 
U.S.  utilization,  accounted  for  13  percent  in 
1980."  Furthermore,  USDA  projects  that  these 
trends  will  continue,  with  Imports  reaching 
118  million  pounds  and  accounting  for  nearly 
19  percent  of  U.S.  utilization  by  marketing 
year  1986.'» 

In  large  part  because  of  Imports,  national 
marketing  quotas  for  flue-cured  tobacco  were 
reduced  in  4  of  the  last  6  crops  years  (1975- 
80)  and  had  to  be  reduced  o  fifth  time  in 
1981.' •  The  marketing  quota  for  the  1981 
crop  year,  the  most  recent,  had  to  be  reduced 
7.5  percent  from  the  1980  level  because  do- 
mestic supplies  v/ere  considered  excessive" 
The  1981  quota  level  is  32  percent  less  than 
the  1975  level.  This  downward  adjustment 
of  annual  marketing  quotas  caused  in  part 
by  Increased  Imports  has  had  a  negative  ef- 
fect on  farm  Income.  While  the  farm  Income 
objective  of  the  program  technically  has  been 
met  through  adjustment  of  the  price-support 
levels,  farm  Income  undoubtedly  is  lower 
than  U  would  otherwise  hav  been  because 
of  the  marketing  quota  reductions." 

Most  of  the  Imported  flue-cured  tobacco 
competes  directly  with  lower  quality,  lower 
stalk  domestic  flue-cured  tobacco,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  mojor  portion  of  the  domestic 
vobacco  currently  under  loan  from  the  1976- 
80  crops."  USDA  estimates  the  quantity  of 
domestic  flue-cured  tobacco  from  the  1975-79 
crops  diverted  into  loan  stocks  because  of  im- 
ports at  169  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight),  with  a  loan  value  of  $198  million." 
It  projects  additional  displacement  from  the 
1980  crop  at  66  million  pounds,  with  a  loan 
value  of  tSO  million,  and  future  displacement 
for  the  next  5  marketing  year?  (1981-85)  at 
414  million  pounds,  with  a  loan  value  of  S833 
million."  As  of  May  I.  1981.  uncommitted 
flue-cured  loan  stocks  from  the  1975-80  crops 
amourted  to  476  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight),  representing  principal  and  Interest 
of  about  $682  million.  "  Although  there  have 
been  several  major  sales  In  recent  weeks  by 
the  CCC  of  lower  -juallty.  lower  stalk  tobacco 
from  1975-76  crop  years  under  loan.  It  Is  too 
larly  to  conclude  that  these  sales  represent 
a  trend  or  basic  change  In  the  market  situa- 
tion." 

Import  penetration  Is  largely  the  result  of 
lower  Import  prices,  which  can  eventually  be 
translated  into  losses  to  the  COC  under  the 
program.  After  adjusting  for  quality  differ- 
ences. Imported  flue-cured  tobacco  is  under- 
selling similar  domestic  tobacco  by  60  cents 
per  pound,  or  by  30  percent.'^'  Because  to- 
bacco Is  perishable  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  tobacco  under  loan 
from  the  1975-80  crops  to  be  sold,  probably 
at  a  substantial  price  discount.  In  order  to 
prevent  deterioration.  USDA  projects  that  the 
CCC  will  lose  $3*  million  from  the  eventual 
sale  of  the  1975  crop  and  $123  million  on  the 
1975-80  crops  (Including  Interest).'*  USDA 
estimates  that  the  protected  displacement  of 
an    additional   414   mUUon   pounds  In   crop 
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years  1981-85  could  cost  the  CCC  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  to  $150  million." 

The  price  advsuitage  of  imports  in  combina- 
tion with  growing  inventories  of  foreign  flue- 
cured    tobacco    stores    both    in    the    United 


program.  A  major  difference,  of  course.  Is 
that  growers  of  burley  tobacco  are  not  sub- 
ject to  an  acreage  allotment  system. 

Market   conditions   relevant    to   the   flue- 
cured  and  burley  tobacco  programs  are  quite 


Virtually  no  burley  tobacco  is  presently  un 
der  loan   (an  estimated  1.3  million  pounds. 


States  and  abroad  make  it  practically  certain  Different.  Burley  tobacco  has  been  in  tight 
that  USDA's  flue-cured  tobacco  program  will  supply  in  world  markets  for  the  past  2  years, 
continue  to  be  interfered  with  for  several  and  the  World  Bank  predicts  that  this  sltu- 
years  to  come  If  no  celling  on  import  levels  atlon  Is  not  likely  to  change  much  In  the 
is  set  During  the  last  decade  domestic  stocks  next  3  to  4  years,'-  Demand  for  U.S.  burley 
of  foreign-grown  flue-cured  tobacco  Increased  tobacco  Is  Increasing  both  here  and  abroad, 
steadily  from  14  million  pounds  in  1971  to  166 
million  pounds  in  1980."  These  stocks  ac- 
counted for  8.3  percent  of  total  stock*  of  do- 
mestic flue-cured  tobacco  on  July  1,  1980, 
compared  with  3.8  percent  on  July  1,  1978.* 
Furthermore,  a  recent  study  on  tobacco  by 
the  World  Bank  shows  that  there  is  presently 
an  abundance  of  low-quality  flller  grade' flue- 
cured  tobacco  In  world  markets  and  that  this 
abundance  will  continue  for  at  least  the  next 
4  to  5  years  due  to  expanded  production  in 
Brazil.  Korea,  and  Malawi.™ 

In  summary.  I  have  found,  on  the  basis  of 
increased  and  projected  Increases  In  imports. 
Import  penetration,  stocks  under  loan  in  the 
program,  and  loan  losses,  that  imports  are 
materially  interfering  with  USDA's  flue-cured 
tobacco  program.  Further,  I  have  found  on 
the  basis  of  the  lower  prices  of  Imported  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  the  abundance  of  such  to- 
bacco in  world  markets,  that  imports  of  flue- 
cured  tobsu^co  are  practically  certain  to  con 


Imports  increased  significantly  while  loan 
placements  decreased  from  the  preceding 
years.  In  1980  Imports  declined  while  place- 
ments nearly  doubled.  See  the  tabulation  on 
p.  A-32  and  table  4. 

•  The  USDA  study  which  presents  this  farm 
Income  data  also  found  that,  while  the  num- 
ber of  growers  had  decreased,  the  size  of  each 
farm  Increased.  The  Income  of  growers  Is  a 
stated  purpose  of  the  program,  but  stability 
In  the  number  of  farmers  is  not.  Therefore,  It 
Is  actually  tbe  income  per  farm  which  Is  most 
relevant  to  an  examination  of  grower  income. 


farm-sales  weight,  was  under  loan  in  1931,     rather  than  the  growth  in  t°^l  ffoP  'f '"f, 
compared  with  600  million  pounds  of  flue-  '        "    * 

cured  tobacco  In  1981),  and  therefore  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  significant  losses  to  the 
CCC  under  that  program  in  the  foreseeable 
future.'"  Finally,  the  USDA.  which  adminis- 
ters the  burley  tobacco  program  and  which 
therefore  Is  the  party  most  knowledgeable 


•  See  memorandum  to  the  Commission  from 
the  General  Coimsel,  aC-E-197,  Appendix  H 
of  the  report. 

'"  See.  for  example,  my  statement  or  state- 
ments in  which  I  Joined  In  investigation  No. 
22-42.  Peanuts,  USITC  Publication  1124, 
January    1981,    pp.    6-9;    investigation    No. 


about  Ito  operations,  is  of  the  view  that  Im-     22-41,  Sugar.  USITC  Publication  881,  April 

1978,  pp.  14-16:  Investigation  No.  22-40.  Dried 
Mitt  Mixtures,  USITC  Publication  783.  July 
1976,  pp.  8-9;  investigation  No.  22-39.  Ched- 
dar Cheese.  TC  Publication  653.  March  1974, 
pp.  6-8:  and  Investigation  No.  22-38.  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Milled  Products,  TC  Publication 
675,  May  1974,  pp.  8-10. 

"  See  sec.  2  of  the  1938  act  and  USDA  testi- 
mony during  the  Conunlsslon  hearing,  tran- 
script, p.  29. 

For  more  information  on  the  program. 


ports     are     not     adversely     affecting     that 
program." 

Issued:  August  21,  1981. 
By  order  of  the  Com.mis8lon : 

Kenneh^  R.  Mason, 

Secretary. 

rOOTNOTES 

<  Commissioner  Bedell  dissents  In  part. 
Commissioner  Bedell  finds  that  flue-cured 
tobacco,  provided  for  In  items  170.3210, 
170.3500.     170.6040.     and     170.8045     Of     the 


be  Imported  into  the  United  States  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or 
materially  interfere  with,  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  to  reduce  substantially  tbe 
amount  of  any  product  being  processed  In 
the  United  States  from  such  tobacco. 

'The  statute  also  Includes  a  clause  re- 
ferring to  products  processed  from  agricul- 
tural commodities.  This  clause  is  more  fully 
discussed  below  and  In  a  memorandum  to 


tlnue   to   materially   Interfere   with   USDA's     TSUSA,  Is  being  or  Is  practlcaUy  certain  to     see  the  report,  pp.  A-5A-10  and  USDA  hearing 
flue-cured  tobacco   program.   I   have   found  ~ 

nothing  in  the  Information  before  me  that 
convincingly  refutes  or  rebuts  the  facts,  fig- 
ures, and  projections  provided  by  tJie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Recommended  relief. — I  have  considered 
the  various  relief  proposals  n^ade  by  In- 
terested parties  In  this  Investigation  and 
have  concluded  that  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  most 
appropriate  In  the  present  situation.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  the  entry  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  will  no  longer  materially  interfere 
with  USDA's  flue-cured  tobacco  program,  I 
recommend  that  the  President  proclaim  a 
quota  restricting  imports  of  flue-cured  to- 
bacco to  an  annual  level  of  72  million 
pounds,  farm-sales  weight  (62  million 
pounds,  declared  weight) .  This  level  is  equal 
to  tbe  average  of  estimated  flue-cured  to- 
bacco Imports  for  the  period  1978-80.  which 
I  consider  to  be  representative.  I  suggest  that 
such  a  quota  be  applied  on  a  global  rather 
than  a  country-by-country  basis. 

I  favor  the  USDA's  proposed  limitation  for 


testimony,  transcript,  pp.  29-40. 

"  Report,  p.  A-27. 

"Id. 

«Id. 

'•  Id.,  and  hearing  transcript,  p.  32. 

"  Hearing  transcript,  p.  174. 

"Id. 

'•Id,  p.  171. 

"Lower  quality,  lower  stalk  stocks  are 
nevertheless  quite  salable.  Cigarettes  are 
made  from  blends  of  tobacco,  and  most 
blends    Include    a    considerable    amount   of 


the  Commission  from  the  General  Counsel  lower  quality,  lower  stalk  tobacco. 

(aC-EJ-197) .  Appendix  H  of  the  report.  Unlike  most  other  agricultural  products, 

» It  Is  the  view  of  Vice  Chairman  Calhoun  tobacco  Is  not  quickly  perishable.  In  fact,  U 

that  relief  from  prospective  harm  from  Im-  ig  ^t  its  best  after  it  has  l)een  aged  for  several 

ports  may  be  provided  if  Imports  are  prac-  years.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  tobacco  to  be 

tlcally  certain  to  be  Imported  under  such  jj^m  by  cigarette  manufacturers  and  other 

conditions  and  In  such  quantities  as  to  ma-  arms  and  by  producer  cooperative  asaocla- 


terially  interfere  with  a  program  or  If  their 
Importation  is  such  as  to  tend  to  render 
ineffective  a  program. 

*  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  distinctions 
between  the  programs  may  be  found  in  Ap- 


tlons  for  several  years  before  being  used. 
However,  after  5  or  more  years  the  tobacco 
begins  to  deteriorate,  and  it  Is  not  generally 
salable  after  10  years.  Thus,  stocks  under 
loan  from  the   1976-76  crop   years  are   the 


Increase  in  flue-cured  tobacco  Imports  and 
reduce  them  slightly  (1980  marketing  year 
Imports  were  84  million  pounds,  farm-sales 
weight,  and  1981  Imports  are  projeoted  to  be 
76  million  pounds) .  At  the  same  time  I  feel 


reaching  the  point  where  they  will  have  to 
be  sold.  See  report,  pp.  A-26-A-28. 

"Report,  p.  A-28.  USDA  considers  diver- 
sion or  displacement  to  occur  when  imports 
exceed  a  penetration  level  of  3  percent.  Thus, 


^._^ pendlx  H  of  the  report  (memorandum  to  the  ^^^^  ^j  mo&t  Immediate  concern  to  USDA  In 

8eve*rai"reason8~pirst,'^lt'wUl  halt  the  rapid      comnUssion  from  the  General  Counsel,  GC-  managing    the    program    because    they    f 

E-196).     Also,     it     is     possible    that    small  -•    - —  ■'- 

amounts  of  other  types  of  tobacco  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  United  States  are  In- 
cluded   In   some   of   the   TSUSA   categories 

__ mentioned   In  our   notice   of   investigation. 

thaTsucha'quota'is  unlikely  to  disrupt  man-      However,  the  best  information  available  In-  8^^^  "showing  displacement"  used  In  this 

ufacturers'  operations,  cause  domestic  short-      dlcates  that  Imports  of  those  tobaccos  are  paragraph  represent  imports  in  exceess  of  3 

ages,  or  adversely  affect  VS.  tobacco  prod-      inslgnlflcant.  Therefore,  this  investlgationls  g^t  penetration.  USDA's  rationale  for  this 

uct  exports.  Second,  I  believe  that  a  quota     on'y  concerned  with  buriey  and  flue-cured  ^^^  ,g  ^^^  j^^ju  q^  pp  ^^iq  of  the  hearing 

in  this  amount  will  reduce  the  likelihood     tobacco.                                                              _^  transcript. 

•This  and  other  references  to  poundage  a^Renort  p  A-28 

In  this  opinion  are  in  terms  of  farm-sales  ajd    p  a-29 

weight,  the  weight  of  tobacco  when  sold  by  ..  ^ta  concerning  these  recent  sales  Is  set 
the  grower  at  auction.  After  processing  and  ^^  ^^  ^  memorandum  from  the  staff  to  the 
packing,  the  weight  of  tobacco  is  somewhat  ^  iss,on  <iated  July  31.  1981.  memo- 
reduced.  One  pound  packed  weight  is  ap-  ,„_rt„_  ^„  tmv_e-ioo 
proximately  equal  to  1.4  pounds  farm-sales  randum  No.  INV-E-lOO 

weight. 

•USDA  has  suggested  that  because  total 
FCS-held  stocks  have  been  higher  since  1977 
than  during  the  period  1973-76.  material 
Interference  Is  occurring.  However,  these  total 
FCS-held  stocks  comprise  two  categories  of 
tobacco.  These  categories  are  1)  uncommitted 
stocks  still  available  for  sale  and  2)  commit 


that  the  CCC  will  be  forced  to  sell  the  to- 
bacco now  under  loan  a<t  a  substantial  loss. 
Third,  such  a  quota  should  have  little,  if  any, 
disrupting  effect  on  world  markets  and 
therefore  cannot  serve  as  a  basis  for  retalia- 
tory action  by  any  of  our  trading  partners 
(the  1955  weaver  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  notwithstanding) . 
Because  marketing  conditions  affecting  an 
agricultural  product  like  tobacco  can  change 
radically  from  year  to  year  due  to  the  weath- 
er and  other  factors,  I  suggest  that  any  lim- 
itation be  reviewed  by  the  Department  an- 
nually and  that  the  Cotnmlsslon  be  asked  to 
reevaluate  the  situation  In  3  to  5  years  In 

order  to  advise  whether  the  quota  should  be     :^^  \^^^  not"  yet  bwn"  removed  from'  FCS 

modifled  or  terminated.  control.  These  latter  stocks  are.  In  effect,  the 

Burley  tobacco  \  game  as  privately  held  stocks,  and  they  should 

As  stated   above.   USDA's   burley   tobacco     not  be  considered  still  under  loan. 

program  Is  similar  to  lU  flue-cured  tobacco        '  For  example,  in  crop  years  1977  and  1978 


» Report,   pp.  A-26-A-27. 

"Hearing  transcript,  pp.  37-38:  and  re- 
port, p.  A-29. 

"Report,  pp.  A-30-A-31. 

"Id.,  p.  A-14. 

»Id. 

"World  Bank.  "Tobacco:  Background 
Note  on  World  Situation  and  Outlook."  un- 


?:rrt<i\li  whicri^e  al^^rdy^-^ldon-^ll^^    published.  Economic   Analysis  Department, 


1981. 

='  Report,   p.   A-aO. 
»Id..  p.  A-26. 
n  Id.,  p.  A-57. 
>•  Hearing  transcript,  p.  81. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  farm  bill.  I  will  not  suiqwrt 
this  bill  because  the  vote  for  this  farm 
bill  as  now  written  is  the  vote  for  an  end 
to  the  American  system  of  family 
fanning. 

American  agriculture  is  in  the  worst  fi- 
nancial condition  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

This  bill  turns  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  discretionary  authority 
to  manage  our  farm  programs  for  the 
next  4  years.  However,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent since  the  first  Cabinet  meeting  of 
this  new  administration  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  did  not  determine 
agricultural  policy. 

Agricultural  policy  for  this  adminis- 
tration is  being  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  is  being  set  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  decisions  made  today  have  in  large 
part  been  detrimental  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  farmer.  The  promise  to 
end  the  grain  embargo  was  finally  hon- 
ored only  after  a  delay  of  over  3  months. 
Since  then,  decisions  on  export  sales  of 
U.S.  farm  products  have  consistently 
been  manipulated  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  foreign  policy  objectives. 

It  is  evident  from  the  recent  sale  of 
butter  to  New  Zealand  that  these  nego- 
tiations, these  attempts  to  use  agriculture 
as  a  tool  of  our  foreign  policy,  have  been 
badly  mishandled.  The  recent  sale  of 
butter  to  New  Zealand  was  made  at  great 
expense  to  this  country.  The  greatest  ex- 
pense was  not  any  differences  in  the  im- 
mediate sale  price,  but  was  the  beating 
which  our  credibility  took  when  the  com- 
plete terms  of  this  sale  were  revealed. 

This  sale  was  made  on  the  condition 
that  this  butter  not  be  resold  to  Russia. 
However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sale 
contract  to  prevent  this  butter  from 
being  converted  into  butter  oil  and  then 
being  sold  to  Russia  through  that  device. 
In  addition,  we  have  given  New  Zealand, 
a  foreign  coxmtry,  complete  control  over 
any  export  sales  of  a  vital  American 
agricultural  cmnmodity  for  the  next  6 
months.  On  top  of  that,  we  have  given 
New  Zealand  a  lesser,  but  still  very  im- 
portant, amount  of  control  over  these 
sales  for  an  additional  6  months.  A  total 
of  1  year  in  which  New  Zealand  will  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  our  export 
sales  policy  for  dairy  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe,  and 
the  farmers  of  this  country  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  willing  and  able  to  administer  the 
farm  program,  a  program  over  which 
they  have  almost  complete  discretion.  In 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner  \mless  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
faced  with  the  threat  of  large  budget  out- 
lays as  the  price  of  failure  to  do  so.  This 
bill  does  not  present  such  a  threat  and 
thus  it  will  not  work. 

In  addition,  this  bill  is  a  slap  at  the 
American  farmer.  The  American  farmer 
has  taken  his  share  of  budget  cuts.  The 
American  farmer  has  taken  tremendous 
cuts  for  the  last  4  years.  Last  year  the 
American  farmer  took  a  cut  In  his  take 
home  pav  that  amounted  to  almost  25 
percent.  This  year,  he  is  under  a  pay 
freeze.  That  cut  will  not  be  reversed  be- 
cause real  net  farm  income  will  probably 
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be  no  higher  this  year  than  it  was  last 
year.  Last  year  was  the  lowest  since 
1934— the  depth  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

Even  though  the  farmer  has  taken  his 
cut  for  4  years  he  has  taken  additional 
cuts  this  year.  The  farm  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  repre- 
sented a  major  cut  for  American  agricul- 
ture. This  cut  was  necessary  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  budget  ceiling,  so  it 
was  made. 

Since  then  some  very  fast  pencils  have 
been  hard  at  work.  The  cost  estimates  on 
this  bill  have  been  revised  upward  and 
the  administration  has  used  this  new 
estimate  to  justify  demanding  further 
major  cuts  in  the  bill.  Last  week  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture agreed  to  make  major  cuts  in  this 
bill.  They  brought  to  the  floor  a  com- 
promise package  which  represented  not 
one  but  two  major  cuts  in  our  farm 
programs. 

The  administration  is  now  telling  us 
that  even  that  is  not  enough.  That  the 
farmers  of  this  country  must  take  a  third 
cut.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  that 
cut.  Unfortunately,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  capitulated  to  this  pressure 
and  has,  so  to  speak,  given  up  the  farm. 
Thousands  of  farmers  will  also  have 
to  "give  up  the  farm"  this  year  and 
next  year  as  a  result. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Tfexas 
will  not  give  up  the  farmers  of  Texas. 
For  this  Senator  realizes  that  if  we  lose 
the  American  family  farmer  then  we  also 
lose  the  agricultural  production  system, 
a  food  supply  which  is  the  most  depend- 
able, economical,  and  highest  quality  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  passage  of  this  bill.  I  will  vote  against 
it  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  are  carts  of  the  bill,  such  as  the 
sugar  section,  that  merit  support,  the 
overall  bill  falls  far  short  of  what  is 
needed  to  provide  subsistence  to  the 
American  farmer.  This  industry  is  vital 
to  the  health  of  the  economy,  and  not 
only  provides  food  and  fiber  for  oiu-  citi- 
zens, but  offsets  much  of  our  dollar 
drain  in  foreign  markets.  Farmers  can- 
not survive,  in  this  day  of  high  interest 
and  inflation  imder  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  American  farmers  are 
in  trouble.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  BoREN,  earlier  pointed  out  that  in 
30  years  time  farmers  have  gone  from 
the  point  where  their  annual  net  income 
approximately  equaled  their  debt  to  the 
point  where  farmers'  debt  exceeds  their 
annual  net  income  by  a  factor  of  10. 
That.  Mr.  President,  is  a  telling  statis- 
tic. Fanners,  and  all  of  rural  America, 
have  had  to  eat  up  their  equity  acquired 
through  inflated  land  values.  According 
to  the  USDA's  own  statistics,  farmers  in 
my  State  will  lose  money  on  nearly 
everything  they  have  produced  this  year. 
Under  this  bill,  farmers  will  be  losing 
money  again  next  year.  We  are  facing  a 
serious  crisis  in  rural  America. 

The  administration  says  farmers  will 
do  well  in  the  free  market  and  that  the 


export  market  will  save  them.  I  am  not 
that  confident.  The  big  boom  in  farm  ex- 
ports that  began  in  the  early  1970's  real- 
ly began  with  the  decision  to  cut  the 
dollar  loose  from  the  $35  per  ounce  gold 
standard.  The  resulting  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  made  our  grain  the 
world  s  best  buy.  Recently,  the  dollar  has 
gained  sharply.  The  USDA  has  already 
revised  downward  its  estimates  of  ex- 
ports because  of  the  strengthening  dol- 
lar. 

Further,  exports  are  not  in  our  hands. 
There  has  to  be  a  buyer  first.  I  have  been 
hearing  for  20  years  that  the  rapidly 
growing  world  population  and  growth 
in  world  food  demand  will  soon  outstrip 
our  ability  to  meet  it.  It  has  not  hap- 
pened yet.  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to 
happen  during  the  life  of  this  bill  unless 
there  is  a  major  disaster  In  some  other 
major  grain  growing  area  of  the  world. 
If  that  happeris.  I  have  the  gnawing  fear 
that  farmers  who  are  asked  to  bear  their 
losses  now  on  the  free  market  will  not  be 
permitted  the  free  market  to  recover 
their  losses  during  a  short  supply.  They 
could  instead  face  all  manner  of  limita- 
tions and  export  control  policies  designed 
to  ration  available  supplies  at  some  low 
price.  What  they  are  asked  to  give  up 
to  the  budget  now,  they  will  be  asked  to 
give  up  to  inflation  then. 

If  no  crop  disaster  occurs  during  the 
next  4  years,  farmers  will  simply  not  be 
able  to  wave  a  magic  wand  and  increase 
exports  enough  to  make  an  adequate  ad- 
justment in  their  incomes.  There  simply 
are  not  enough  buyers  yet. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  are  too  great 
to  pass  a  bill  that  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  basic  industry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  th  s  opportunity  to  commend 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  worked  so 
long  and  with  great  diligence  to  insure 
passage  of  the  1981  farm  bill. 

Reauthorizing  farm  programs  for  4 
years  is  never  an  easy  task.  Farming  is 
an  important  Industry  in  this  country; 
the  farm  programs  included  in  th*s  legis- 
lation will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  American  farmer  as  well  as  other 
segments  of  our  society.  Each  commod- 
ity program  has  a  unique  complexion 
and  yet.  each  program  must  be  consid- 
ered in  light  of  the  overall  impact  on 
farming  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  this  year 
Congress  has  been  faced  with  the  reali- 
zation that  budget  constraints  had  to  be 
applied  to  farm  programs  along  with 
all  other  Federal  programs. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Helms)  and  its  distin- 
guished ranking  member  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  for  the  long  hours  which  they  have 
devoted  to  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee held  approximately  24  days  of 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  worked  for 
over  3  weeks  marking  up  its  original 
recommendations.  Countless  other  hours 
were  spent  fine  tuning  the  committee 
compromise  proposal. 

It  has  taken  the  Senate  5  days  to  com- 
plete consideration  of  this  bill.  I  would 
have  ideally  liked  to  have  had  completed 
passage  earlier,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
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vitally  important  that  the  Senate  spend 
as  much  time  sis  proved  necessary.  With- 
out Senate  action,  the  Department  of 
AgriciUture  and  the  farm  community 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  unfortu- 
nate position  of  returning  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1949.  Such  action  would  have 
been  costly  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
farmer. 

I  trust  that  Senate  passage  will  allow 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  take  up 
this  important  legislation. 

The  farm  bill  entails  consideration  of  a 
number  of  provisions  which  are  uniquely 
fashioned  with  local  and  national  reper- 
cussions. This  legislation,  perhaps  more 
than  many  other  bills  which  the  Senate 
considers,  requires  each  Senator's  con- 
sideration or  particular  needs  in  his  or 
her  State  as  well  as  consideration  of  the 
entire  agricultural  community. 

I  believe  that  the  action  we  have  taken 
to  meet  these  challenges  exemplifies  the 
very  essence  of  the  Senate's  role  as  a 
deliberative  body.  This  year  we  have  had 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  our  farmers 
with  the  additional  constraints  of  budget 
considerations.  We  have  considered 
amendments  during  the  past  week.  There 
have  been  those  Senators  who  have  at- 
tempted to  enhance  various  provisions. 
There  have  been  others,  like  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar).  who 
have  diligently  attempted  to  hold  fast  to 
the  administration's  original  request  for 
major  changes. 

There  were  obviously  some  amend- 
ments which  I  did  not  support  and  which 
would  have  adversely  impacted  fanners 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  particu- 
lar, amendments  to  the  tobacco  program 
would  have  had  a  devastating  impact  on 
tobacco  farmers  in  my  State.  Every  other 
Senator  was  faced  with  the  same  situa- 
tion. I  commend  my  colleagues  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  amendments  have 
been  considered  and  the  particular  needs 
have  been  addressed. 

To  paraphrase  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  whose 
leadership  during  the  past  days  has  been 
invaluable,  the  Senate  has  been  able  to 
move  ahead  with  a  bill  and  forge  a  com- 
promise which  I  believe  is  in  the  best 
interest  for  fanners  smd  the  country. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
for  his  role  in  expediting  Senate  passage 
of  this  bill,  and  staff  director  George 
Dunlop.  minority  staff  director  Carl 
Rose  and  the  entire  committee  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  modified  and  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled  and  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
sec(Hid. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  ivcaa  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Stmms)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49. 
nays  32.  as  follows : 


NOT  VO-nNO— 19 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  273  Leg.  I 

YEAS— 49 

Abdnor 

East 

McCIure 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Olenn 

Packwood 

Baker 

(jortoti 

Percy 

Boscbwltz 

Omaaley 

Preaaler 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Quay'e 

Hairy  P..  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Hawkins 

Rudman 

Oejuion 

Hayakawa 

Saaeer 

Cochi«n 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Oohen 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Dan  forth 

Jepsen 

Specter 

DentoEi 

KaMebaum 

Stevens 

DlXCBl 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

WWlop 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Dupenberger 

Mattlngly 
NAYS— 32 

Baucus 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Bentaen 

Heflln 

Nunsi 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Boren 

Jackaon 

Pro'inire 

BurdJck 

Kasten 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Roth 

EagletoD 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Exom 

Mathiaa 

Wiliuuns 

Oam 

Melcher 

ZcRtnoky 

Ooldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Bradiey 

HoUings 

Stennis 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Symms 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Tower 

CraoBton 

Laxalt 

Taongaa 

D'Amato 

Mitchell 

Weicker 

Dodd 

MurkowsU 

Heinz 

Stafford 

So  the  bill  (S.  884.  as  modified  and 
amended)  was  passed. 

[The    text    of    the   bill    as   modified 
amended,  and  passed  is  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  today's  proceedings.! 
See  pages  21290a  thru  2129011. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  needless  to 
say.  I  am  glad  that  this  hour  has  arrived. 
This  has  been  a  hard  week  for  all  Sen- 
ators, but  I  have  been  so  impressed  with 
the  good  humor  of  Senators  as  they  de- 
bated difficult  issues.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  debate  or  cast  a  vote  who 
did  not  find  some  problem  with  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  bill  certainly  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  everybody,  but  with  so  many 
commodities  involved  and  such  com- 
plicated aspects  in  each  of  the  com- 
modities, plus  the  budgetary  restraints 
which  were  upon  us  for  the  first  time 
that  a  farm  bill  has  ever  been  reported 
out  of  a  committee  or  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  the  Senate  can  be  proud  of 
the  work  that  it  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  able  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Committee.  No 
chairman  ever  had  a  finer  ranking  mem- 
ber with  whom  to  work  than  Dee  Hud- 
dleston. I  want  him  to  know  that  he  has 
my  admiration  and  respect. 

The  consideration  has  been  a  lengthy 
and  arduous  task  for  all  Senators.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
patience  and  their  helpful  attention  to 
the  detail  of  trying  to  handle  this  leg- 
islation covering  the  Nation's  farm  com- 
modity programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  for  the  profes- 
sional manner  in  which  they  handled 
the  myriad  of  details.  If  you  just  pick  up 
the  report  on  this  bill  and  look  through 
it,  you  will  see  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  that  was  done. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  began  its 
work  on  this  bill  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  staff  from  offices  of  all  members 
of  the  committee  began  to  coordinate 
closely  that  process  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  I  could  not  be  more  pleased, 
Mr.  President,  with  the  successful  way 
that  they  offered  their  cooperation  and 
their  dedication  working  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Senate,  the  fanners,  and  the 
consumers. 

I  wish  to  emphas-ze  in  a  very  special 
way  the  bipartisan  nature  of  this  coop- 
eration, both  among  the  Senators  and 
the  staff.  This  has  always  been  a  tradi- 
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tlon  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  one  in  which  Senator  Huddle- 
STON  and  I  are  pledged  to  continue. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  George  Dun- 
lop,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  committee; 
Bob  Franks,  general  counsel,  who  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  most  able  agriculture 
lawyer  anywhere;  Carl  Rose,  my  fellow 
North  Carolinian,  counsel  to  the  mi- 
nority; Bill  Bailey,  committee  econo- 
mist; and  all  the  rest  of  the  fine  young 
people  on  the  committee  staff  who  have, 
each  and  every  one,  devoted  the  longest 
conceivable  hours  in  the  production  of 
this  legislation.  Tom  Clark  is  committee 
deputy  counsel,  and  his  contribution  to 
this  bill  and  its  many  amendments  is 
deeply  appreciated.  Also,  I  thank  Ron 
Wilson  whose  coordination  with  other 
Senators  staffs  and  commodity  orga- 
nization was  most  helpful. 

In  all,  there  are  some  34  committee 
staff — the  smallest  staff  of  any  in  the 
Senate — who  deserve  thanks  and  these  I 
have  named  are  but  a  few. 

Again,  I  offer  my  special  thanks  to 
Senator  Httddleston  and  to  Tom  Little 
of  his  staff. 

Senator  Dole — what  a  magnificent  job 
he  did.  He  took  some  tough  stands.  With- 
out Senator  Dole  and  his  efforts  on  this 
floor,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  would  be 
anywhere  close  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  He  has  been  outstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  Mr. 
John  Gordley  with  Senator  Dole.  I  also 
commend  Senator  Thad  Cochran  and 
Mr.  Wayne  Boutwell,  of  his  staff,  for  his 
outstanding  professional  contribution  to 
the  entire  process. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  Uiank 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  Block, 
for  the  countless  hours  he  has  spent  nefir 
the  Chamber  to  help  work  out  a  myriad 
of  details. 

Two  of  his  most  able  aides.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economics  Bill  Lesher  and 
his  legislative  coordinator,  Randy  Rus- 
sell, are  alumni  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  thank  all  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  after  a  week,  I 
say  "Whoopee,"  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  chairman  for  his  leadership  in  the 
past  several  months,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON,  and  everyone  else  on  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  an  outstanding  staff, 
and  we  have  outstanding  people  on  our 
personal  staffs  who  have  worked  with  the 
chairman's  staff.  I  think  we  have  put 
together  a  pretty  good  product.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  letting  me  participate  be- 
cause it  was  an  opportunity. 

It  is  my  view  now  that  we  have  a  bill 
that  will  be  signed  by  the  President. 
That  is  due  to  the  patience,  I  think,  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  more 
than  anything  else  the  rest  of  us  may 
have  done.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  for  the 


outstanding  leadership  that  he  provided 
in  preparing  a  sound  farm  bill  to  bring 
to  the  Senate  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  handled  that  bill  on  the 
ffoor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  seen  in  past  years  when  agri- 
culture bills  have  been  brought  before 
the  Senate  great  divisions,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  consumed,  and  ill  feel- 
ing incurred.  I  think  this  bill  probably 
has  brought  forth  less  division,  more 
imity,  and  more  satisfaction  than  any 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

I  Just  want  to  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  for  the  great 
job  he  has  done  and  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  handled  this  bill. 

I  would  also  commend  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  Senator  Dee  Hud- 
DLESTON,  for  the  fine  job  he  did  in  work- 
ing with  the  chairman. 

Senator  Huddleston  is  well  versed  on 
agricultural  matters,  and  he  has  proved 
to  be  a  very  competent  person  in  this 
field. 

I  also  commend  Senator  Dole  who  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  last  year, 
for  the  contributions  he  made  ta  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

ITiis  bill  is  not  everything  we  want. 
I  think  today  the  farmers  are  the  for- 
gotten segment  of  the  population  of 
America. 

This  biU  is  as  good  a  bill  as  I  feel  we 
could  have  gotten  from  the  Senate  this 
year. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
others  who  played  such  a  vital  part  in 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I.  too, 
join  in  commending  the  floor  managers 
for  their  leadership  on  this  bill,  even 
though  I  slipped  on  a  few  votes  with 
regard  to  tobacco.  I  greatly  appreciate 
what  these  fine  Senators  have  done. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(The  following  routine  morning  busi- 
ness was  transacted  during  the  day:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  sundry 
nomination  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  78 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-454,  Sec. 
701)  (5  U.S.C.  7104(e) ),  I  hereby  trans- 
mit the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ended  Sept«nber  30. 
1980. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  September  18. 1981. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  mdicated : 

EC-195a.  A  communlca.tlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  foreign  military  sale  to  the  United 
Arab  Emirates;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

BC-1953.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  0,  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Tunisia:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1954.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
sale  to  be  held  on  October  20.  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-1955.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  and 
summary  entitled  •'BlUlons  of  Dollars  Are 
Involved  In  Taxation  of  the  Ufe  Insurance 
Industry— Some  Corrections  In  the  Law  Are 
Needed":  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-195e.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Deoartment  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  case  of  a  certain  alien  found  admis- 
sible to  the  United  States  under  section  212 
(a)  (28)  (I)  (II)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PEnmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-424.  A  resolution  adooted  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  the  Polish  Legion 
American  Veterans,  relating  to  programs  and 
benefits  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD;  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  Imoroved  ad- 
ministration of  the  amateur  radio  service 
and  private  land  mobile  and  fixed  services  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  to 
address  the  problem  of  radlo-freauency  in- 
terference to  certain  electronic  equipment,  to 
permit  volunteer  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon  In  the  area  of 


examinations,  licensing,  and  enforcement  In 
the  amateur  radio  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-191). 

By  Mr.  BOTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute : 

8.  1080.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
analyze  the  effecU  of  rules  to  Improve  their 
effectiveness  and  to  decrease  their  compli- 
ance costs;  to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of 
regulations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


to  extradition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  on 
this  legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  nomination  of 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  C^ourt  of  the  United 
SUtes  (together  with  additional,  supplemen- 
tal, and  separate  views)  (Ex.  Rept.  97-22) . 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1640.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  18.  United  States  C>ode,  re- 
lating to  the  procedures  for  interception 
of  wire  or  oral  communications;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  on 
this  legislaticm  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Kennkdt,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr.  SracnsR) : 

S.  1639.  A  WU  to  amend  chapter  209  of 
title    18.    United    State    Code,    relating    to 
extradition,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1640.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  procedures  for  Interception  of  vrire  or 
oral  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 

S.  1641.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Reed  Act  and 

tD   authorize   the  designation   of   funds   In 

State  accounts  as  Reed  Act  funds  In  certain 

clrvumsuances:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ   (for  hlnaaelf  and  Mr. 

D'Amato)  : 

S.  1642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial  Inter- 
eat  exclusion  for  taxable  years  beginning  in 
1983  or  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  1643.  A  bill  to  provide  mlnlmxmi  stand- 
ards under  which  State  workers'  compensa- 
tion laws  will  provide  prompt,  adequate,  ex- 
clusive, and  equitable  compensation  for  oc- 
cupational diseases  or  death  resulting  from 
exposure  to  asbestos,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

a.  1644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  theatrical  productions;  to  the  CoDunlttee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1645.  A  bin  to  let  funds  In  Individual 
retirement  accounts  be  used  to  purchase 
collectibles;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1646.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


to  pay  beneflts  as  a  conditicm  of  receiving 
Federal  loans  may  no  longer  use  those 
funds  for  administrative  purposes. 

Approximately  $25  million  is  available 
among  the  Reed  Act  accounts  of  33 
States.  Without  objection,  I  request  that 
a  table  showing  Reed  Act  balances  by 
State  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

STATE  REED  AIXOUNT  BALANCES 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

Denton,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr. 

Specter) : 

S.  1639.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  209 

of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 


state 


Baianee  Mar. 
31. 1381 


By  Mr.  ORASSLET: 
S.  1641.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Reed  Act 
and  to  authorize  the  designation  of  f  imds 
in  State  accounts  as  Reed  Act  funds  in 
certain  circumstances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

REED  ACT  extension 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Job  Service  of  Iowa  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  section 
903  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  years. 

Section  903,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Reed  Act,  was  added  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1954.  It  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  Federal  unemployment  tax 
moneys  to  individual  State  accounts 
when  all  other  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act — FUTA — ^accounts  have  reached 
their  statutory  limits,  all  advances  have 
been  repaid,  and  an  excess  is.  available. 
There  have  only  been  excess  funds  three 
times  since  passage  of  the  Reed  Act — in 
1956,  1957,  and  1958.  Deposits  totaling 
$138  million  were  distributed  among  the 
States  on  Jime  30  of  each  of  those  years. 

Reed  Act  funds  may  be  used  by  the 
States  either  to  pay  unemployment  bene- 
fits or,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
legislature,  for  administrative  purposes. 
Many  States  have  used  Reed  Act  funds 
for  major  capital  purchases,  primarily  of 
premises.  These  investments  have  re- 
sulted in  substantial  cost  savings  to  the 
employment  security  system  in  terms  of 
reduced  expenditures  for  leasing  facil- 
ities. 

Originally,  the  use  of  Reed  Act  funds 
for  administrative  expenses  was  limited 
to  5  years  from  the  date  of  distribution. 
Congress  has  extended  the  limit  three 
times.  Until  legislation  is  passed  to  ex- 
tend the  time  3imit  again,  funds  credited 
to  State  Reed  Act  accounts  on  June  30, 
1956,  will  no  longer  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  Extension  of  the 
time  period  is  also  necessary  so  that 
amounts  credited  to  State  accounts  in 
1957  and  1958  will  remain  available  for 
administrative  purposes. 

This  legislation  would  also  allow  States 
to  restore  Reed  Act  funds  expended  as  a 
condition  of  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
Government.  States  that  have  depleted 
their  own  unemployment  funds  may  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
fore qualifying  for  Federal  loans,  how- 
ever, they  must  use  available  Reed  Act 
funds  to  pay  imemployment  beneflts. 
Under  current  practice,  the  only  way  for 
States  to  restore  expended  Reed  Act 
funds  is  through  amortization  of  real 
estate  purchases.  Thus,  those  States  that 
have  been  forced  to  use  Reed  Act  funds 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. . 
California... 
Colorado.... 
ConnecticuL 
Delaware-. . 
District  oi 

Florida 

Gecriia. 
HawaiL. 
Idaho... 
Illin^os. 


187,000 
187,000 
470.  OCO 


3. 703. 000 
1.024.000 


147.000 

87,  on 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michiean 

Minnesota 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska _.. 

Nevada 

New  Ham|»liira 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.., 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina 

Noith  Dakota 

OhkL. 


481,000 

76S,000 

1,114,000 


1. 403, 000 


S27,Q00 


109,000 
329,000 

756,000 

92,000 

Mf,000 


472,000 


572,000 

392,000 

2.S4S.00O 

223.000 


Oklal-oma 

Creeon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tenas 

Utah.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virjin  Islands 

Washinftoo 

West  Virjinia 

Wisconsin „. 

Wyominc 


1. 231. 000 
382,000 


613.000 
209,000 
882,000 
1,518.000 
547.000 


811.000 


813.000 


1.561.000 
207,000 


Tom. 


24, 885,  ffX) 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  records  available  Mar.   31 
1981. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years.  Reed  Act  fimds  have  been  an 
important  source  of  discretionary  fimds 
for  the  States.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing will  make  it  possible  for  the 
States  to  continue  to  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion, but  will  not  affect  Federal 
budget  totals,  since  the  funds  remain  a 
part  of  trust  fund  accounts  whether  they 
are  used  for  administrative  purposes  or 
to  pay  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

8.  1641 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
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section  903(c)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
U  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "twenty-four"  wherever 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"thirty-four":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "twenty-fourth"  and  in- 
serting   In    lieu    thereof    "thirty-fourth". 

lb)  Section  1202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  designating  the  paragraph  currently 
contained  In  this  section  as  subsection  (a): 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)    Upon    repayment    of    all    advances 

made  to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  1201 
of  this  Act.  and  upon  a  request  from  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  designate  as  funds  transferred 
pursuant  to  section  903  of  this  Act  an 
amount  In  the  account  of  the  State  not  to 
exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  pursuant  to  section  903 
and  expended  to  pay  unemployment  bene- 
fits m  order  for  the  State  to  qualify  for 
advances  pursuant  to  section  1201. ".• 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato)  : 
S.  1642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial 
interest  exclusion  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1983  or  1984;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SMALL   SAVEBS    INCENTIVE   ACT 

•  Mr.  HEDiNZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today,  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  Sena 
tor  Alfonse  D'Amato,  called  the  Small 
Savers  Incentive  Act.  This  legislation  is 
important  to  both  small  savers  and  this 
coimtry's  savings  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  the  tax  legislation  re- 
cently passed  there  will  be  a  2-year 
period  from  January  1,  1983,  through 
January  1,  1985,  during  which  there  will 
be  no  incentive  for  new  investments  at 
savings  institutions.  The  all  savers  cer- 
tificates program  will  have  ended  and  no 
new  incentive  will  exist  until  the  onset  of 
a  $450  ( S900  for  joint  returns )  exemption 
for  interest  income  beginning  in  1985. 

The  willingness  of  Americans  to  save 
for  their  own  future  and  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation  has  always  been  an 
engine  of  economic  progress.  Since  Worli 
War  II,  family  savings  have  provided  for 
the  construction  of  57  million  units  of 
housing,  the  creation  of  millions  of  jobs 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  production. 

The  importance  of  family  savings  to 
the  economic  health  of  this  country  was 
a  fundamental  reason  for  the  tax  cuts  we 
enacted.  Major  disincentives  to  savings 
were  removed,  but  there  is  still  more 
work  to  be  done. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  the  Small 
Savers  Incentive  Act  which  provides  for 
an  exclusion  from  taxes  of  $200  ($400  for 
joint  returns)  of  annual  interest  income 
for  that  period  between  January  1,  1983 
and  December  31, 1984.  It  is  vital  that  the 
gap  left  by  the  recent  tax  legislation  be 
filled  and  the  flow  of  new  savings  be 
uninterrupted. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  my  dear  colleague. 
Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato.  for  his  early 
and  devoted  support  of  incentives  for 
small  savers.  Since  his  frst  days  in  oflBce 
he  has  been  ^  champion  of  this  cause  and 
a  staimch  defender  of  "the  httle  guy." 
We  both  look  forward  to  the  support  cf 
our  respected  colleagues.* 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1643.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
standards  under  which  State  workers' 
compensation  laws  will  provide  prompt, 
adequate,  exclusive,  and  equitable  com- 
pensation for  occupational  diseases  or 
death  resulting  from  exposure  to  asbes- 
tos, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ASBE3TOS    HEALTH    HAZARDS   COMPENSATION    ACT 
Cr    1981 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  serve  as  a  starting  point  in  Congress 
effort  to  develop  a  fair  and  adequate 
compensation  system  for  victims  of  oc- 
cupational disease.  Reform  of  our  Na- 
tion's workers  compensation  system  has 
b3€n  studied  and  thoroughly  debated  for 
the  last  decade. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  examined  the 
system  has  agreed  that  it  is  inadequate, 
ineffective,  inequitable,  and  in  serious 
need  of  reform.  In  no  case  is  this  more 
true  than  with  State  and  Federal  work- 
ers' compensation  statutes  for  asbestos- 
related  disease. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  take  only 
the  first  step  toward  developing  a  system 
that  quickly  distributes  compensation 
benefits  to  asbestos  disease  victims  and 
fairly  apportions  the  costs  of  such  bene- 
fits among  all  responsible  parties. 

It  provides  a  mechanism  by  which  as- 
bestos manufacturers,  distributors,  other 
segments  of  the  asbestos  industry,  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  contribute 
substantially  to  the  compensation  of 
workers  disabled  by  an  asbestos-related 
disease. 

The  specific  details  of  the  bill  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  effort  to  solve 
a  real  and  growing  problem.  I  welcome 
any  constructive  contributions  which 
may  be  offered  and  I  intend  to  continue 
to  work  closely  with  Representative 
George  Miller,  chairman  of  the  House 
Labor  Standards  Subcommittee,  on  the 
even  more  important  effort  to  develop  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  inadequate 
compensation  system  for  occupation  di- 
sease in  general. 

I  am  firmly  committed,  however,  to  de- 
veloping some  type  of  legislative  remedy 
that  will  establish  a  more  uniform,  com- 
prehensive and  eo_uitable  means  of  com- 
pensating workers  disabled  by  asbestos- 
related  disease.  I  am  confident  that  work- 
ing together,  with  the  benefit  of  Repre- 
sentative Miller's  leadership,  we  can 
make  substantial  progress  toward  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources held  2  days  of  hearings  on  leg- 
islation to  provide  compensation  bene- 
fits to  asbestos  disease  victims.  During 
those  hearings  and  since  that  time,  a 
broad  consensus  has  emerged  in  favor  of 
developing  a  legislative  remedy  to  insure 
asbestos  workers  disabled  by  an  asbestos - 
related  disease  are  equitably  compen- 
sated. 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  we  estab- 
lished In  those  hearings  that  State  work- 
ers' compensation  laws  are  inadequate. 
It  is  also  clear  that  litigation  is  not  the 
answer.  Let  me  outline  the  clear  and 
compelling  arguments  for  the  legislative 
remedy  we  have  devised  and  then  de- 
scribe It. 


There  are  almost  2  million  workers 
who  are  either  severely  or  partially  dis- 
abled from  an  occupationally  related 
disease.  One-third  of  these  occupational 
disease  victims  suffer  long-term  total 
disability. 

Only  5  percent  of  those  severely  dis- 
abled from  an  occupational  disease  re- 
ceive workers'  compensation  benefits, 
partly  because  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  establishing  the  work  relatedness  of 
disabling  illnesses. 

On  average,  a  disabled  worker  with  an 
occupational  disease  waits  a  year  before 
receiving  the  first  payment  of  compen- 
sation benefits.  By  comparison,  work- 
injury  cases  are  settled  in  an  average  of 
2  months. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  occupational  dis- 
ease awards  are  initially  denied,  while 
only  ten  percent  of  the  injury  awards  re- 
ceive similar  treatment. 

A  worker  who  becomes  totally  disabled 
for  life  from  an  occupational  disease  and 
who  is  able  to  prove  that  the  disability 
is  linked  to  the  workplace  receives,  on 
average,  about  $9,700  in  total  compensa- 
tion benefits  compared  to  expected  fu- 
ture earnings  of  $77,000.  This  implies 
that  workers'  compensation  benefits  re- 
place about  one-eighth  of  lost  wa«es. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  prevalent  and 
often  the  most  debilitating  occupational 
diseases  afflicting  American  workers  to- 
day, and  a  principal  cause  of  the  sky- 
rocketing occupational  disease  rate,  are 
those  produced  by  occupational  exposure 
to  asbestos.  Asbestos-related  diseases  are 
the  most  prevalent  form  of  occupational 
disease  because  asbestos  permeates  our 
environment. 

Over  3.000  products  commonly  found 
in  the  home  and  working  environment 
contain  asbestos,  including  electrical  in- 
sulation, brakedrums.  wall  and  ceiling 
board,  potholders  and  pipes,  just  to  name 
a  few.  One  of  its  most  extensive  uses, 
and  the  source  of  much  of  the  occupa- 
tional disease  today,  is  as  insulation  in 
ships. 

The  full  consequences  of  occupational 
exposure  to  asbestos  in  the  United  States 
have  just  begim  to  be  recognized  in  the 
last  few  years.  According  to  estimates 
made  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  between  8  and  11 
million  workers  have  been  exposed  to 
asbestos  in  the  Uinted  States  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

The  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  believes  more  than 
4  million  of  these  workers  were  exposed 
to  asbestos  in  shipyards  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Because  of  the  long-latency  period  for 
asbestos-related  disease,  between  15  and 
40  years,  it  is  only  now  that  many  of 
these  workers  are  becoming  disabled  'and 
the  incidence  of  occupational  disability  is 
climbing  at  such  an  alarming  rate.  In 
many  ways,  asbestos  disease  is  a  hidden 
cost  of  World  War  n  for  which  many 
American  workers  are  still  paying. 

Of  the  4  million  heavily  exposed 
workers  in  the  United  States,  approxi- 
mately 1.6  million  are  expected  to  die  of 
an  asbestos- related  disease.  Since  most 
of  these  cancers  will  be  manifest  in  the 
next  30  to  35  years,  the  expected  average 
number  of  cancers  attributed  to  asbestos 
per  year  will  average  about  67,000.  Such 
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numbers  would  represent  about  17  per- 
cent of  all  cancers  detected  annually  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  these  frightening 
statistics  make  this  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous health  issues  to  come  before  this 
Congress.  Because  of  the  inadequacies 
and  inequities  of  existing  mechanisms  for 
compensation  of  occupational  disease,  it 
is  essential  that  Congress  develop  a  legis- 
lative remedy. 

Under  current  law,  workers  who  are 
disabled  by  an  asbestos-related  disease 
have  no  adequate  way  of  obtaining  neces- 
sary compensation  for  lost  wages.  Work- 
ers' compensation  levels  vary  from  State 
to  State  due  to  different  statutes,  and  the 
benefits  for  occupational  disease  continue 
to  be  inadequate. 

Most  State  workers'  compensation  stat- 
utes contain  artificial  barriers  to  com- 
pensation, such  as  medically  impractical 
time  periods,  or  other  time-related  re- 
strictions such  as  unrealistic  statutes  of 
limitation  on  occupational  disease  or  as- 
bestos cases  which  prevent  asbestos  vic- 
tims and  their  families  from  obtaining 
the  compensation  they  need  and  deserve. 

Because  workers'  compensation  is  so 
poor,  many  workers  go  to  court  in  an 
effort  to  win  product  liability  lawsuits 
against  asbestos  manufacturers  so  they 
may  obtain  compensation  that  way. 

This  route,  however,  has  also  proved  to 
be  unfair  and  inadequate.  Court  battles 
are  long  and  expensive  and  are  some- 
times decided  on  the  basis  of  legal  tech- 
nicalities. Also,  as  former  U.S.  Repre- 
s«itative  Robert  Sweeney,  now  a  plain- 
tiff's attorney,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards: 

The  level  of  litigation  ...  Is  so  high  that 
the  judicial  system  literally  has  no  means  to 
accommodate  all  the  suits  that  are  antici- 
pated to  be  filed. 

The  experience  of  the  last  5  years  dem- 
onstrates that  with  respect  to  occupa- 
tional disease  claims,  the  product  liability 
lawsuit  is  as  inadequate,  unfair,  and  un- 
satisfactory a  means  of  attempting  to 
compensate  workers  with  asbestos-re- 
lated disease  as  are  the  various  State 
workers'  compensation  programs. 

Even  when  workers  are  willing  to  bear 
the  expense  of  litigating,  thev  have  of- 
ten been  disappointed.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  plaintiffs  and  defendants  have 
prevailed  in  about  an  equal  number  of 
cases. 

Thus,  in  about  one-half  of  the  as- 
bestos cases  that  have  been  tried,  the 
worker  or  the  worker's  family  received 
nothing.  And  even  in  those  cases  in 
wh'.ch  the  workers  win.  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  award  may  go  to  attor- 
neys fees  and  court  costs. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  repre- 
sents an  important  beginning  in  the  ef- 
fort to  develop  the  legislative  remedy 
which  all  parties  who  have  been  involved 
with  asbestos  disease  and  compensation 
have  agreed  we  need. 

Let  me  describe  in  brief  the  major  pro- 
visions of  my  bill. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  Federal  min- 
imum standards  to  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining workers  compensation  for  as- 
bestos-related disease.  These  standards 
are  aeslgned  to  eliminate  the  artificial 


barriers  In  most  States'  statutes  which 
prevent  compensation  for  asbestos  dis- 
ease, and  to  Insure  such  compensation  Is 
meaningful.  The  most  significant  of  these 
otandards  include  provisions  to: 

Provide  that  compensation  for  total 
disability  or  death  <iue  to  an  asbestos- 
related  disease  shall  not  be  less  than 
66^1  percent  of  the  claimant's  average; 
Provide  that  similar  compensation 
shall  exist  for  partial  disability ; 

Provide  that  compensation  shall  be 
Increased  based  on  the  size  of  the  claim- 
ant's family; 

Provide  that  benefits  shall  be  Indexed 
on  the  basis  of  changes  In  the  wage  scale 
of  the  job  which  the  claimant  held ; 

Provide  that  responsible  parties  shall 
ray  for  medical  and  rehabilitation  bene- 
fits; 

Provide  that  benefits  shsdl  be  paid  for 
the  duration  of  the  disability  or  for  the 
life  of  the  claimant  without  limitation 
to  the  dollar  amount  or  the  period  of 
payment;  and 

Provide  that  benefits  shall  not  be  off- 
set by  any  other  benefits  paid  to  claim- 
ants, nor  be  considered  as  Income  for  tax 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  volimtary  for  the 
States  to  follow  these  minimum  stand- 
ards. However,  If  a  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  agency  falls  to 
award  compensation  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  compensation  prescribed  by  this 
bill,  a  claimant  will  be  able  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  agency  award 
with  the  Benefits  Review  Board  estab- 
lished by  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers  Compensation  Act. 

That  board  will  have  the  power  to 
order  an  employer  to  pay  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  compensation  according  to 
the  standards  established  In  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  standards 
established  by  this  legislation,  the  bill 
includes  provisions  which  will  allow  for 
the  employer  who  pays  a  workers'  com- 
pensation award  to  bring  other  responsi- 
ble parties.  Including  the  asbestos  Indus- 
try and  the  Federal  Government,  into 
the  State  workers'  compensation  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  the  amount  they 
should  contribute  to  the  compensation. 

Naturally,  two  vital  concerns  of  every- 
one involved  in  asbestos  disease  compen- 
sation are  responsibility  and  amount. 
In  this  regard,  the  bill  establishes  a  com- 
mission of  Government,  health,  labor, 
and  industry  experts  to  develop  the  cri- 
teria, which  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  approve,  by  which  the  State 
workers'  compensation  board  will  make 
determinations  regarding  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  responsible  parties. 

The  single  strongest  feature  of  this 
legislation  Is  based  on  the  principle  that 
responsible  parties  will  pay  their  respon- 
sible share,  no  more  and  no  Jess.  "ITiis 
bill  insures  that  both  the  asbestos  in- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  will 
play  a  meaningful  role  In  any  compen- 
sation scheme. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
workers'  compensation  scheme  estab- 
lished will  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
remedy  for  those  seeking  compensation 
for  asbestos-related  disease.  This  will 


put  an  end  to  the  massive  litigation  that 
has  served  neither  plaintiff  nor  defend- 
ant well  over  the  last  5  years,  and  which 
would  be  guaranteed  to  continue  on  an 
even  larger  scale  In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  work  with  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  and  any 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  develop  a  solu- 
tion to  the  complex  problem  of  provid- 
ing compensation  for  asbestos-related 
disease. 

Working  together.  I  am  confident  we 
can  develop  a  solution  which  will  Insure 
prompt,  equitable,  and  comprehensive 
compensation  for  workers  who  have  no- 
where else  to  turn.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1643 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Asbestos  Health 
Hazards  Compensation  Act  of  1981." 

FINDINGS    AND    PT7KPOSE 

SECTION  I.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1 )  a  significant  number  of  people  suffer 
disability  or  death  or  both  from  occupa- 
tional diseases  caused  by  the  inhalation  or 
in-estlon  of  asbestos; 

( 2 )  members  of  households  of  persons  who 
are  occupationally  exposed  to  asbestos  may 
suffer  from  asbestos-related  disease: 

(3)  asbestos-related  diseases  occur  among 
individuals  employed  In  both  the  private 
sector  and   public   sector; 

(4)  diseases  arising  from  exposure  to 
asbestos  constitute  a  substantial  burden 
upon  interstate  commerce  and  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  public  welfare: 

(5)  diseased  and  disabled  workers  and 
their  survivors  deserve,  and  the  public 
interest  will  be  best  served  by  prompt,  ade- 
quate, exclusive,  and  equitable  compensa- 
tion: 

(6)  the  primary  method  for  providing  such 
compensation.  State  laws  governing  occupa- 
tional disease  and  disability,  do  not  in  many 
cases  provide  prompt,  adequate,  exclusive, 
and  equitable  compensation; 

(7)  all  parties  responsible  directly  or  In- 
directly for  the  occurrence  of  occupational 
asbestos  disease,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  asbestos 
Industry,  should  participate  In  the  compen- 
sation of  individuals  who  suffer  as  a  result  of 
exposure  from  such  disease: 

(8)  such  participation  should  be  in  an 
equitable  manner  and  should  be  the  exclu- 
sive remedy  for  those  suffering  from  an 
occupatlona<  asbestos  disease:  and 

(9)  an  Incremental  approach,  beginning 
with  the  model  program  authorized  by  this 
Act  for  the  compensation  of  asbestos-related 
occupational  disease  and  disability,  may  ad- 
vance an  objective  of  uniform  minimum 
standards  for  State  workers"  compensation 
laws  governing  occupational  disease. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)  to  establish  minimum  standards  by 
which  State  and  Federal  workers"  compensa- 
tion laws  shall  provide  prompt,  adequate, 
exclusive,  and  equitable  compensation  to 
any — 

(A)  person  disabled  by  disease  resulting 
from  occupational  exposure  to  asbestos: 

(B)  person  disabled  by  an  asbestos-related 
disease  resulting  from  the  occupational  ex- 
posure to  asbestos  of  a  member  of  such 
person"s  household; 
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(C)  dependent  of  a  deceaMd  person  whose 
death  from  an  asbestos- related  disease  re- 
sults from  the  occupational  exposure  to 
asbestos  of  the  deceased  person  himself  or 
of  some  member  of  the  deceased  person's 
household. 

(2)  to  provide  a  mechanism  under  which 
all  responsible  parties.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
asbestos  industry,  equitably  share  the  cost 
of  such  compensation. 

OETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "asbestos"  means  chrysotile. 
amoslte.  and  crocldoUte  and  when  they  occur 
lu  ribrous  form,  tremollte.  anthrophylllte, 
f>nd  actlnoUte. 

(2)  The  term  "asbestos-related  diseases" 
means  asbestosls.  mesothelioma  of  the  ploura 
or  peritoneum  causally  related  to  asbestos 
exposure,  bronchogenic  cancer,  causally  re- 
lated to  asbestos  exposure,  cor  pulmonale 
related  to  asbestosls,  or  any  other  disease 
which  the  Secretary  determines  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  medical  and  scientific  evidence 
results  from  exposure  to  asbestos,  and  adds 
to  the  above  list  by  regulation:  Provided. 
That  In  promulgating  any  regulation  adding 
to,  altering,  or  amending  the  list  of  asbestos- 
related  diseases  as  defined  herein  the  Secre- 
tary shall  comply  with  the  rulemaking  re- 
QUlremenU  of  section  663  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  hearing  requirements 
of  sections  556  and  667  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  These  sections  shall  apply  as  If 
the  Secretary  were  the  agency  referred  to 
therein. 

(3)  The  term  "claimant"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  eligible  to  seek  compensation 
under  this  Act.  as  set  forth  In  section  1(b) 
(1). 

(4)  The  term  "affected  person"  means — 
(A)   a  person  disabled  by  an  asbestos-re- 
lated disease  resulting  from  occupational  ex- 
ptosure  to  asbestos: 

(B>  a  person  disabled  by  an  asbestos-re- 
late'J  disease  Resulting  from  the  occupational 
exposure  to  asbestos  of  a  member  of  such 
person's  household:  and 

(C)  a  deceased  person  whose  death  from 
an  asbestos-related  disease  results  from  oc- 
cupational exposure  of  the  deceased  person 
himself  or  of  some  member  of  the  deceased 
person's  household. 

(5)  The  term  "child"  means  a  natural  or 
adopted  child  or  a  stepchild  who — 

(A)  is  unmarried:  and 

(B)  (1)  has  not  attained  eighteen  years  of 
age:  or 

(11)  is  under  a  disability  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2a3(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
began  before  the  age  specified  In  section  202 
(d)  (i)  (B)  (11)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or. 
In  the  cam  of  a  student,  before  he  ceased  to 
be  a  student:  or 

nil)  Is  a  student. 

(6)  The  term  "compensation"  means 
money  or  services  made  available  under  any 
appiic&ble  State  or  Federal  workers'  compen- 
sation law  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  a 
claimant.  Including  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  designed  by  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral agency  carrying  out  the  applicable  State 
or  Federal  workers'  compensation  law. 

(7)  The  term  "dependent'"  means — 

(A)  a  child  of  an  affected  person:  and 

(B)  a  wife  who  Is  a  member  of  the  same 
household  as  the  affected  person  or  Is  receiv- 
ing regular  contributions  from  the  affected 
person  for  her  support  or  whose  husband  is 
an  affected  person  who  has  been  ordered  by  a 
court  to  contribute  to  her  support  or  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  218(b) 
(1)  o'  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  a  wife  of  a 
minor,  the  determination  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  section  216(h)(1)  of  the 
Soclnl  Security  Act  as  if  the  affected  person 
were  an  insured  individual  referred  to  in 
that  Act.  and  such  term  also  Includes  a  di- 


vorced wife  as  defined  in  section  2ie(b)(l) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  who  is  receiving 
at  least  one-half  of  her  support  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  from  the  affected 
person  or  U  receiving  substantial  contribu- 
tions from  the  affected  person  (pursuant  to 
a  written  agreement),  or  there  Is  In  effect  a 
court  order  for  substantial  contribution  to 
h?r  support  from  such  affected  persons. 

(8)  The  term  "total  disability  "  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  the  regulation  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulation  shall  provide  that 
an  affected  person  shall  be  considered  totally 
disabled  when  by  reason  of  an  asbestos-re- 
lated disease  his  prior  level  of  earnings  had 
decreased  60  per  centum. 

For  purposes  of  this  definition,  an  affected 
person's  prior  level  of  earnings  shall  be  his 
average  annual  earnings  over  the  highest 
three  of  the  last  five  years  preceding  his  ap- 
plication for  benefits  under  this  Act.  The 
level  of  earnings  of  an  affected  person  who 
has  not  been  employed  within  that  period 
shall  be  measured  by  his  earning  capacity  as 
if  he  were  not  disabled. 

(9)  The  term  "partial  disability  "  means  a 
condition  that  results  In  less  than  total  dis- 
ability as  defined  In  this  Act. 

(10)  The  term  "responsible  party"  in  each 
case  shall  include  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, individual.  Joint  venture  or  any  other 
entity  which  with  regard  to  the  specific  af- 
fected person  involved — 

(A)  (1)  employs  or  employed  the  claimant 
or  claimant's  decedent  filing  a  claim  under 
this  Act  who  has  been  occupatlonally  ex- 
posed to  asbestos  during  such  employment, 
or  employs  or  employed  a  member  of  the 
affected  person's  household  who  has  been 
occupatlonally  exposed  to  asbestos  during 
such  employment;  or 

( 11 )  engages  or  has  engaged  in  the  mining, 
or  manufacture  or  sale,  excluding  sales 
wherein  the  seller  supplies  an  asbestos-con- 
taining product  to  a  buyer  who  then  brands 
or  re-brands  the  product  and  subsequently 
sell  or  otherwise  Introduces  the  product  Into 
the  stream  of  commerce,  or  Import  for  sale 
or  distribution  of  asbestos  fiber  or  any  prod- 
uct or  substance  containing  sisbestos  which, 
by  weight  of  reasonable  scientific  evidence. 
Is  determined  to  contribute  to  the  Incidence 
of  asbestos-related  disease,  disability,  or 
death:  and 

(B)  Is  determined  by  a  State  or  Federal 
workers"  compensation  agency  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  occupatlonally  related  asbes- 
tos-related disease  nr  death  or  whose  prod- 
ucts so  contributed  to  asbestos-related  dis- 
ease or  death  for  which  compensation  may 
be  paid  under  this  Act. 

The  term  "responsible  party"  may  include  the 
Federal  Government,  any  State,  or  any  public 
agency  or  a  political  subdivision  of  such  Fed- 
eral or  State  government  regardless  of 
whether  such  Oovernment  or  agency  quali- 
fies under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  section. 

( 1 1 )  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
(Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Ouam,  and  American  Samoa. 

(12)  The  term  "State  workers'  compensa- 
tion agency""  means  an  agency,  court,  or  offi- 
cial designated  In  each  State  as  responsible 
for  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
the  workers"  compensation  laws  of  that 
State. 

(13)  The  term  "Federal  workers'  compen- 
sation agency""  means  an  agency,  court,  or 
official  designated  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment as  responsible  for  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  the  Federal  workers"  com- 
pensation laws. 

(14)  The  term  "employee"  means  any  In- 
dividual employed  by  his  or  her  employer 
or  any  Individual  who  Is  treated  as  an  em- 
ployee tor  purposes  of  the  workers'  com- 
pensation law  of  any  State  or  any  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law,  and  for  purposes 
of  tbla  Act  shall  Include  members  of  the 


household  of  employees  occupatlonally  ex- 
posed to  asbestos. 

(16)  The  term  "State  workers'  compensa- 
tion laws'  means  the  laws  of  each  State 
which  provide  compensation  for  death  and 
dlsabUity  resiUUng  from  occupaUonal  dls- 


(16)  The  term  "Federal  workers'  compen- 
sation laws'"  means  the  laws  of  the  federal 
Oovernment  which  provide  compensation 
for  death  and  disability  resulting  from  occu- 
pational diseases. 

(17)  The  term  "student"  means  a  full-time 
student  as  defined  in  section  202(d)  (7)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  or  a  student  as  de- 
fined in  section  8101(17)  of  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code. 

(18)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(19)  The  term  "widow"  includes  the  wife 
living  with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
affected  person  at  the  time  of  his  death  or 
living  apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because 
of  his  desertion,  or  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  216(c)  (1).  (2),  (3)  (4) 
or  (6)  and  section  216(k)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  who  is  not  married.  The  determi- 
nation of  an  Indlvldiuil's  status  as  the  widow 
of  an  affected  person  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  216(h)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  U  such  affected  person 
were  the  insured  individual  referred  to  there- 
in. Such  term  also  Includes  a  surviving  di- 
vorced wife  as  defined  In  section  216(d)  (2) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  who.  for  the 
month  preceding  the  month  In  which  the 
affected  person  died,  was  entitled  to  or  re- 
ceiving from  the  affected  person  at  least 
one-half  of  her  support  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or  was  receiving  substantial  con- 
tributions from  the  affected  person  (pursu- 
ant to  written  agreement) .  or  there  was  In 
effect  a  court  order  for  substantial  contri- 
butions to  her  support  from  the  affected  per- 
son at  the  time  of  his  death. 

(20)  The  term  "employer"'  means  any  per- 
son employing  individuals  and  engaged  In 
commerce  or  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
and  shall  Include  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

(21)  In  the  case  of  a  claimant  who  Is  a 
woman,  references  In  this  Act  to  the  wife  or 
widow  of  such  affected  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  husband  or  widower. 

APPncABn.rrY 
Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  disability  or  death  of  an  af- 
fected person  resulting  from  such  person's 
ojcupatlonal  exposure  to  asbestos,  or  result- 
ing from  the  occupaUonal  exposure  to 
asbestos  of  a  member  of  such  person's  house- 
hold. 

STANDARDS  FOR  BENETrrS  FOR  DISABILrTY  OR 
DEATH  RESULTING  FROM  EXPOSURE  TO  AS- 
BESTOS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  minimum  standards  for 
State  and  Federal  workers"  compensation  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1 )  Compensation  for  total  disability  shall 
be  paid  in  any  case  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
an  asbestos-related  disease,  the  affected  per- 
son is  totally  disabled  as  defined  in  section 
*(  o) . 

(2)  Compensation  for  partial  disability 
Shall  be  paid  in  any  case  m  which  the  af- 
fected person  Is  partially  disabled  as  a  result 
°1  *",»8bestos-related  disease  and  the  post 
disability  wage  earning  capacity  of  the 
affected  person  does  not  equal  that  person"8 
gross  weekly  wage  prior  to  the  disability 
taking  Into  consideration  age,  training,  and 
local  conditions. 

(3)  Compensation  for  total  disability  or 
death,  due  to  an  asbestos-related  disease 
shall  not  be  less  than  66V3  per  centum  of 
the  average  gross  weekly  wage  of  the  affected 
person  for  the  highest  three  of  the  five  years 
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immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of 
total  disability  or  prior  to  death:  Provided. 
However,  That  no  compensation  payable 
under  this  Act  shall  be  less  than  10  per 
centum  In  excess  of  the  weekly  compensa- 
tion benefit  which  would  have  been  payable 
to  the  employee,  as  defined  In  this  Act,  pur- 
suant to  the  workers'  compensation  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  claim  Is  filed  and 
allowed  or  pursuant  to  an  applicable  Fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  law,  but  for  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Compensation  for  partial  disability 
shall  be  not  less  than  66%  per  centtim  of 
the  difference  between  the  average  gross 
weekly  wage  of  the  affected  person  for  the 
highest  three  of  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  determination  of  partial  disability 
and  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  af- 
fected person  after  the  disability  taking  into 
consideration  age.  training,  and  local  em- 
ployment conditions:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  compensation  payable  under  this 
Act  shall  be  less  than  10  per  centum  In  ex- 
cess of  the  weekly  compensation  benefit 
which  would  have  been  payable  to  the  em- 
ployee, as  defined  In  this  Act,  pursuant  to 
the  workers'  compensation  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  the  claim  Is  filed  and  allowed  or 
pursuant  to  an  applicable  Federal  workers' 
compensation  law,  but  for  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  Compensation  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (3)  and  (4)  of  this  section  shall  be  In- 
creased by  50  per  centum  of  the  difference 
between  the  compensation  provided  under 
section  4(a)  (3)  and  4(a)  (4)  and  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  gross  weekly  wage  of  the 
affected  person  for  the  highest  three  of  the 
five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  total  disability  or  prior  to  death  If 
the  claimant  has  one  deoendent,  and  by  100 
per  centum  of  the  difference  If  the  claimant 
has  two  or  more  dependents,  but  compensa- 
tion shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  80  per 
centum  of  the  affected  person's  average 
weekly  wage  for  the  highest  three  of  the  five 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of 
total  disability  or  prior  to  death.  "The  com- 
pensation provided  by  this  Act  shall  not  be 
reduced  because  of  any  provision  In  State  or 
Federal  workers"  compensation  laws  relating 
to  maximum  benefits. 

(6)  Beiiefiu  shall  be  Indexed  on  the  basis 
of  any  change  in  the  wage  scale  of  the  Job 
which  the  affected  person  held  and  which 
the  affected  person  would  still  hold  If  the  af- 
fected person  had  not  been  disabled  or  had 
not  died,  except  that  benefits  may  be  recom- 
puted once  the  affected  person  attains  the 
normal  age  of  retirement  or  otherwise  would 
have  experienced  a  change  in  income  if  the 
claimant  had  remained  on  that  Job. 

(7)  There  shall  be  no  exemption  from  or  a 
waiver  of  liability  for  a  responsible  party  and 
the  standards  and  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  uniformly  to  all  responsible  parties. 

(8)  Benefits  shall  t>e  paid  for  the  duration 
of  the  disability,  or  for  the  life  of  the  claim- 
ant whichever  Is  less  without  limitation  as 
to  the  dollar  amount  or  the  period  of  pay- 
ment. 

(9)  In  addition  to  compansation  for  wage 
replacement,  responsible  parties  shall  pay  for 
medical  and  rehabilitation  benefits  which 
are  necessary  and  reasonable  and  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  without  limitation  as 
to  dollar  amount  or  the  period  for  providing 
such  benefits. 

(10)  Barriers  to  compensation  for  occupa- 
tional disease,  disability,  or  death  to  which 
this  Act  apoltes  shall  be  void,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  provisions  relating  to  the  time 
since  the  last  exposure  to  asbestos  or  the 
time  period  from  the  last  date  of  employment 
by  any  responsible  party. 

(11)  Benefits  shall  be  paid  to  the  widow  or 
widower  of  a  claimant  for  life  or  until  re- 
marriage. If  a  widow  or  widower  remarries, 
two  years'  benefits  shall  be  paid  by  respon- 
sible parties  In  a  lump  sum  to  such  widow 


or  widower.  If  additional  dependents  exist 
after  the  death  or  remarlage  of  the  widow  or 
widower,  SO  per  centum  of  the  benefits  shall 
be  paid  to  such  dependents  in  equal  shares 
until  the  dependents  cease  to  be  dependents. 

(12)  No  responsible  party  may  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  age,  sex,  handicapped  condi- 
tion, prior  employment  in  the  asbestos  in- 
dustry, or  past  exposure  to  asbestos,  against 
a  claimant  or  any  other  person  directly  in- 
volved In  making  a  claim  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  No  responslole  party  may  discriminate 
against  a  claimant  for  exercising  any  rights 
under  this  Act  or  exercising  any  right  under 
applicable  State  or  Federal  workers'  compen- 
sation laws. 

(13)  Any  claimant  who  believes  that  he 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated against  by  any  responsible  party  cov- 
ered by  this  Act  In  violation  of  section  4, 
subsection  12  of  this  Act  may,  within  ninety 
days  after  such  violation  occurs,  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  review  of  such  alleged 
discharge  or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the 
application  shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who 
shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  such 
Investigation  to  be  made  sis  he  deems  appro- 
priate. Such  Investigation  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  party  to  enable  the  parties  to 
present  information  relating  to  such  viola- 
tion. The  parties  shall  be  given  written  no- 
tice of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at 
least  five  days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  554  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  CX>de.  Each  hearing  examiner  presid- 
ing under  this  section  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  prescribed 
for  aS-I6  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  re- 
port of  such  Investigation,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that 
such  violation  did  occur,  be  shall  Issue  a 
decision,  incorporating  an  order  therein,  re- 
quiring the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion to  take  such  affirmative  action  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the 
claimant  to  his  former  position  with  back 
pay.  If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  such  vio- 
lation, he  shall  issue  an  order  denying  the 
application.  Such  order  shall  Incorporate  the 
Secretarv's  findings  therein. 

(14)  Each  emoloyer  shall  make  a  reason- 
able effort  to  reemploy  a  rehabilitated  af- 
fected person  In  a  position  commensurate 
with  his  age.  training,  and  medical  condition. 

(15)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (10)  of 
this  section  any  claim  for  benefits  \inder  this 
Act  must  be  filed  within  three  years  after 
death  or  an  initial  medical  determination  of 
total  disability  due  to  the  asbestos-related 
disease,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Provided,  however,  that  every  claimant 
shall  have  three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  within  which  to  fUe  a 
claim  for  benefits  hereunder. 

(16)  Any  claimant  or  responsible  party  may 
reapply  for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
level  of  benefits  previously  awarded  under 
this  Act  based  upon  an  Increase  or  decrease 
in  disability  of  the  affected  person. 

(17)  "The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe minimum  standards  for  determining 
whether  an  affected  person  is  disabled  due  to 
asbestos-related  disease:  or  whether  the 
death  of  an  affected  person  was  due  to  asbes- 
tos-related disease.  Regulations  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  promulgated  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  but  In  no  event  later 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  this 
Act  is  enacted.  In  promulgating  such  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  comply  with  the 
rulemaking  requirements  of  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  hearing 
requirements  of  sections  556  and  557  of  title 


5,  United  States  Code.  These  sections  shall 
apply  as  If  the  Secretary  were  the  agency 
referred  to  therein.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  that  claimants  seeking  benefits  under 
this  Act  must  demonstrate  that  such  affected 
person  has,  in  fact,  contracted  a  disabling 
asbestos-related  disease.  In  making  the  de- 
termination that  an  affected  person  has  con- 
tracted a  disabling  ast>estos-related  disease, 
all  relevant  evidence  shall  l>e  considered.  In- 
cluding the  history  of  such  person's  exposure 
to  asbestos  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
physical  examination.  X-ray  examinations, 
medical  tests  such  as  pulmonary  function 
studies,  including  blood  gas  studies  and 
studies  of  ventilatory  capacity  at  rest  and 
during  exercise  (physical  i>erformance  tests) 
and  pathology  studies.  Medical  histories,  hos- 
pital records,  physician's  reports,  and  his 
spouse's  affidavit,  and  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
ceased affected  person,  other  appropriate 
material  shall  be  considered.  The  Secretary 
shall  accept  the  interpretation  by  a  physician 
who  is  board  certified  or  board  eligible  In  the 
fields  of  preventive  medicine/ occupational 
health,  pulmonary  medicine,  or  radiology  of 
a  chest  roentgenogram  which  is  of  accept- 
able quality  submitted  In  support  of  a  claim 
for  benefits  under  this  title,  if  such  roent- 
genogram has  been  taken  by  a  radiologist  or 
qualified  radiologic  technologist  or  techni- 
cian, except  when  the  claim  has  been  fraudu- 
lently represented. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  deter- 
mination that  an  affected  person  has  not 
contracted  an  asbestos-related  disease  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a  negative  chest  roentgeno- 
gram. In  no  event  shall  there  be  any  pre- 
sumption of  asbestos-related  disease  based 
solely  on  the  length  or  degree  of  exposure  to 
asbestos. 

(18)  No  compromise  or  release  of  any  com- 
pensation or  medical  or  rehabilitation  bene- 
fits shall  be  effective  unless  approved  by  the 
State  workers'  compensation  agency,  based 
on  a  determination  by  such  agency  that  such 
compromise  or  release  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  claimant,  and  will  not  adversely  af- 
fect any  program  of  rehabilitation. 

(19)  Compensation  paid  pursuant  to  this 
Act  will  not  offset  or  be  offset  by  any  other 
benefits  paid  to  claimants  nor  be  considered 
as  Income  for  tax  purposes. 

CEBTtnCATION  AND  Stn>PLrMENTAL 
COMPENSATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  labor  shall  re- 
view the  workers'  compensation  law  of  each 
State  and  of  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
termine whether  such  law  meets  the  appli- 
cable standards  for  worker's  compepsation 
programs  for  ast>estos-related  disease  or  disa- 
bility contained  in  section  4  of  this  Act.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  State  law 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  section  4. 
the  Secretary  shall  so  certify  and  the  State 
law  shall  be  deemed  fully  certified  during  the 
period  covered  by  such  certification.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  do  likewise  with  the  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  law  of 
any  State  or  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  falls 
to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  standards  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  cer- 
tify the  law  only  to  the  extent  that  it  meets 
such  standards,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
specify  those  standards  which  the  law  falls 
to  meet.  During  any  period  In  which  the 
State  or  Federal  law  has  not  been  fully  cer- 
tified, any  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive from  his  or  her  employer,  with  regard 
to  any  asbestos-related  dsease  or  disability 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  emplov- 
ment  with  such  employer,  compensation  in 
accordance  virtth  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  which  the  State  or  Federal  law  Is  not  in 
compliance  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "sup- 
plemental compensation"). 

(Ci  After  Initial  review  nrovided  by  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
view all  state  and  federal  workers'  compensa- 
tion statutes  and  regulations  relating  to  as- 
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oestos-reiaMd  alMase  or  disability,  includ- 
ing the  Judicial  and  adnUnlstrMivc  inter- 
pretations of  such  statutes  and  regulations, 
and  determine  whether  it  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  4  of  this  Act.  Pursuant  to 
such  reviews,  the  Secretary  shall  modify  the 
certifications  previously  Issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  as  ap- 
propriate. 

UffOBCKMENT  OT  BUPPtJIMCNTAL 
COMPENSATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Any  claimant  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  or  award  of  a  State  or 
Federal  workers'  compensation  agency.  Inso- 
far as  it  fails  to  award  compensation  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  compensation  prescribed 
by  this  Act  may  within  ninety  days  after 
■uch  order  or  award  becomes  final  file  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  the  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  agency's  order  or 
award.  Insofar  as  It  falls  to  award  such 
compensation,  with  the  Benefits  Review 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Board")  established  In  section 
31  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Longshore 
Act"). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
order  or  award  of  a  State  or  Federal  workers' 
compensation  agency  shall  become  final  for 
the  purpose  of  section  6(a)  (1)  above  on  the 
date  on  which  no  administrative  appeal  or 
review  of  such  order  or  award  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  party  subject  to  such  order. 

(b)  State  law  shall  govern  the  determina- 
tion of  the  status  of  any  individual  as  an 
employee  or  an  Independent  contractor. 

(c)(1)  In  review  proceedings  under  this 
section,  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
based  upon  the  evidence  in  the  record  before 
the  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
agency  except  that  the  Board,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, may  (1)  in  any  case  In  which  the  work- 
ers' compensation  agency  has  refused  to  as- 
sert jurisdiction  over  the  claim,  refer  the 
case  to  the  Office  of  Workers  Comoensatlon 
Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
processing  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Loneshore  Act,  or  (11)  In  any  case 
where  the  State  agency  has  refused  to  assert 
Jurisdiction  over  the  claim  or  has  otherwise 
precluded  the  introduction  of  evidence  per- 
mit the  parties  to  submit  additional  relevant 
evidence  in  a  hearing  before  an  administra- 
tive law  ludge  in  accordance  with  sections  19 
and  21  of  the  Longshore  Act. 

(2)  Where  new  evidence  Is  not  submitted, 
the  findings  of  fact  by  the  State  workers' 
compensation  agency.  Insofar  as  they  Involve 
eligibility  for  supplemental  compensation 
shall  be  conclusive  If  supnorted  by  substan- 
tial evidence  on  the  record  as  a  whole  Plnd- 
Insfs  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  In  the 
determination  of  the  State  workers'  compen- 
sation agency  on  issues  covered  solely  by 
State  law  shall  be  conclusive,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  review  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
section. 

(3)  Where  the  Board  finds  that  the  em- 
ployer has  failed  to  provide  supplemental 
comoensatlon  to  which  the  petitioner  Is  en- 
titled, the  Board  shall  direct  the  employer 
to  award  the  petitioner  such  compensation 
tofrether  with  the  reasonable  coets  and  ex- 
penses of  litigation,  including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees. 

(4)  Anv  order  Issued  bv  the  Board  shall  be 
enforceable  and  reviewable  in  accordance 
with  section  2'  of  t>'e  Longshore  Act. 

(5)  Anv  award  of  the  Board  shall  be  modi- 
fied to  take  Into  a.'icount  subseouent  orders 
or  award.s  of  the  St't*  or  Federal  workers' 
comoensatlon  agencies  with  resoect  to  issues 
solely  covered  by  State  or  Federal  law.  With 
respect  to  lssue«  not  soleW  covered  bv  State 
law,  procedure?  for  the  modification  of  Board 
awards  or  o'ders  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
section  22  of  the  LonRshore  Act.  except  that 
references   in   that  section   to  "the  deputy 


commissioner"  shall  mean  "the  Board"  and 
the  word  "his"  In  the  first  sentence  of  that 
section  shall  be  read  "Its"  and  shall  refer  to 
the  Board. 

(6)  Sections  14,  17,  18,  19,  21,  21a,  23,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  31,  34.  35.  38,  and  39  (a)  and  (c) 
of  the  Longshore  Act  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  claims  for  supplemental 
compensation  payable  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing any  period  in  which  the  workers'  com- 
pensation law  of  that  State  is  not  fully  cer- 
tified. The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
modify  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the 
Longshore  Act  to  conform  the  payment  of 
supplemental  compensation  to  the  payment 
schedule  of  the  applicable  State's  law,  and 
may  by  regulation  modify  the  applicability 
of  any  other  of  the  foregoing  provisions  as 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  7(1)  The  employer  or  any  other  re- 
sponsible party,  or  on  Its  own  behalf  the 
State  or  Federal  Worker's  compensation 
agency  may  petition  within  180  days  of  the 
initiation  of  a  claim  hereunder  to  have  one 
or  more  responsible  parties  named  as  addi- 
tional defendants  in  the  proceeding  to  ad- 
judicate a  claim  under  this  Act  and  to  have 
the  supplemental  compensation  adjudicated 
against  and  apportioned  between  responsible 
parties. 

The  State  or  Federal  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation agency  shall  adopt  the  percentage 
ranges  of  contribution  established  by  the 
Commission  under  Section  8(c),  and  In  the 
event  that  the  Federal  or  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  agency  determines  that  more 
than  one  party  is  responsible  for  any  factor 
considered  or  specified  under  Section  8(c), 
then  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  or  Federal  Workmen's  Compensation 
agency  to  apportion  the  percentage  of  liabil- 
ity among  such  parties,  unless  such  parties 
have  previously  agreed  to  an  apportionment 
formula,  in  which  event  such  agreement 
shall  be  binding  on  the  State  or  Federal 
Workmen's  Compensation  Agency. 

In  apportioning  liability  among  responsi- 
ble ptartles  included  under  8(c)  (1)  the  State 
or  Federal  Worker's  Compensation  Agency 
shall  consider  all  the  relevant  factors. 

Except  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  7(2) 
(c)  no  payment  shall  be  required  of  a  re- 
sponsible party  as  defined  in  Section  2(10) 
(A)  (II)  of  this  Act  in  any  proceeding  unless 
the  affected  person  who  is  subject  of  that 
proceeding  has  been  exposed  to  said  party's 
fiber  or  products;  Provided  however,  that 
such  failure  to  Identify  any  particular  re- 
sponsible party  shall  not  effect  the  applica- 
bility of  any  other  section  of  this  Act. 

In  no  event  shall  payment  be  required  of 
a  responsible  party  as  defined  in  Section 
a(2)(l)(A)(ll)  of  this  Act  in  any  proceed- 
ing unless  the  affected  person  who  Is  subject 
of  that  proceeding  has  been  exposed  to  said 
party's  fiber  or  products:  Provided  however. 
that  such  failure  of  an  affected  person  to 
identify  any  particular  responsible  party 
shall  not  effect  the  applicability  of  any  other 
section  of  this  Act. 

(2)  (a)  In  any  proceeding  to  which  this 
section  applies,  the  worker's  compensation 
agency  shall  designate  the  last  private  or 
public  employer  who  exposed  the  affected 
person  to  asbestos  to  pay  compensation  to 
the  claimant  end  shall  require  other  respon- 
sible parties,  subje'-t  to  the  order  or  award, 
to  reimburse  such  employer.  When  the 
agency  is  unable  to  locate  or  designate  the 
employer,  the  agency  shall  designate  a  single 
responsible  party,  to  pay  compensation  to 
the  claimant  and  shall  reoulre  other  respon- 
sible parties,  subject  to  the  order  or  award, 
to  reimburse  the  designated  party.  The 
claimant  shall  be  paid  promptly  and  such 
payment  shall  not  be  affected  by  or  be  de- 
pendent on  other  responsible  parties  reim- 


bursing such   last  employer  or  designated 
party. 

(b)  The  contribution  of  the  employer  to 
the  compensation  paid  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  the  employee  as  defined  in  this 
Act,  pursuant  to  the  worker's  compensation 
laws  of  the  State  In  which  the  claim  is  filed 
and  allowed  or  pursiiant  to  an  applicable 
Federal  worker's  compensation  law,  but  for 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  with  no  rights  to 
subrogation.  Where  there  is  no  employer 
designated,  this  contribution  shall  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  provisions  of 
7(2)(a). 

(c)  Responsible  parties  shall  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  compensation  paid  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
employer's  contribution  as  computed  pur- 
suant to  thU  section  and  the  full  compensa- 
tion paid  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Where  the 
employer  is  unable  to  locate  and  designate 
anyone  as  a  responsible  party,  the  agency 
shall  designate  one  or  more  parties  to  serve 
as  the  responsible  party  or  responsible  par- 
ties. 

COMMISSION     TO     ESTABLISH     OrTERU     PO« 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Apportionment  Olterla  Commission  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  com- 
posed  of  the  following  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act : 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  designee; 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  or  hU  designee- 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education' 
and  Welfare  or  his  designee: 

(4)  Two  appointees  of  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce,  one  to  be  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  his  designee  of  the  largest  company 
m  the  asbestos  Industry  as  determined  by 
market  share,  and  the  other  to  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  or  his  designee  of  a  second 
company  In  the  asbestos  Industry,  irresoec- 
tlve  of  market  share; 

(6)  The  directors  of  two  State  workers- 
compensation  agencies,  one  to  be  chosen  by 
the  two  chief  executive  officers  above  and 
one  to  be  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor- 

(6)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  special 
expertise,  one  to  represent  the  labor  commu- 
nity, one  to  represent  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  one  to  represent  the  insurance 
Industry; 

(7)  A  chairman  of  the  Commission  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  at  least  seven  members 
listed  above. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  develop  the 
criteria  and  factors  which  shall  be  used  by 
SUte  and  Federal  workers'  compensaUon 
agencies  in  apportionment  proceedings  un- 
der this  Act,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
conduct  hearings  and  obtain  all  relevant 
Information. 

(c)  The  crlterta  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Include  the  establishment  of  per- 
centage ranges  of  liability  for  a  variety  of 
factors  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for 
the  manufacture,  design,  formula,  prepara- 
tion, assembly,  testing,  warning,  instruction, 
marketing,  packaging,  distribution,  or  label- 
ing of  any  asbestos  product; 

(2)  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for 
control  of  the  workplace  environment  and 
for  publishing  safe  exposure  limits  for  the 
workplace  environment;  and 

(3)  the  party  or  parties  responsible  for 
establishing  the  criteria  to  which  product 
specifications  were  designed  and  products 
manufactured. 

(d»  The  criteria  developed  by  the  Com- 
mission must  be  approved  by  at  least  eight 
of  the  eleven  members.  The  Commission 
shall  report  to  Congress  within  six  months 
of  the  date  the  Conunlsalon'a  laat  member 
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la  appointed,  and  the  Commlselon's  report 
will  be  final  and  will  go  Into  effect  sixty 
days  thereafter,  unless  Congress  shall  dis- 
approve It.  If  Congress  disapproves  the  Com- 
mission will  have  three  months  to  submit 
a  revised  report  which  will  go  Into  effect 
sixty  days  thereafter  unless  (ingress  shall 
disapprove  It. 

(e)  The  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  Including  those  of  an  executive 
secretary  and  legal  counsel  and  such  other 
personnel  and  services  deemed  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  Its  business  shall  be  paid 
from  the  authorized  appropriations  of  sec- 
tion 11. 

APPEALS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  order  Issued  by  the  Board 
shall  be  enforceable  and  reviewable  by  a 
United  States  court  of  i^peals  In  accordance 
with  section  21  of  the  Longshore  Act. 

(b)(1)  Any  responsible  party  aggrieved 
by  an  apportionment  order  or  award  of  a 
State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
agency  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the  State 
or  Federal  workers'  compensation  agency  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  State  law  for  appeal  by  responsible 
parties  under  section  9  of  this  Act  with  the 
consent  of  all  responsible  parties  subject  to 
an  order  or  an  award  of  a  State  workers' 
compensation  agency,  the  agency  may  submit 
the  issues  contained  In  the  appeal  to  binding 
arbitration.  Any  order  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion or  any  agreement  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
State  law. 

(c)(1)  In  any  proceeding  subject  to  sub- 
cectlon  (a)  of  this  section  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  respon- 
sible parties,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply. 

(2)  In  any  such  prcceedlng  whenever  there 
Is  contribution  by  more  than  one  respon-slble 
party  in  an  order  or  an  award  of  p  State  or 
Federal  workers'  compensation  agency  and 
one  of  the  responsible  parties  Is  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  or  Federal  workers' 
compensation  agency  may  order  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  contributions  in  pro- 
portion to  l*x.  share  of  responsibility. 
ExcLusivrrv  and  third  party  liabilitt 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  compensation  to  which  a 
claimant  is  entitled  under  the  applicable 
State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation  laws 
or  otherwise  under  this  Act  shall  constitute 
the  claimant's  exclusive  remedy  against  any 
employer  or  the  parent  or  subsidiary  or  sub- 
sidiaries or  predecessors  or  affiliates  or  suc- 
cessors thereto  of  such  entitles  or  past  or 
present  officers  or  directors  or  employees  or 
shareholders  thereof,  the  employer's  Insurer 
or  collective  bargaining  agent  of  the  em- 
ployer's employees,  or  any  employee,  officer, 
director,  or  agent  of  such  employer.  Insurer, 
or  collective  bargaining  agent  (while  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  or  her  employment) 
for  any  Illness.  Injury,  or  death  compensable 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  No  person  or  persons  entitled  to  file 
a  claim  for  benefits  pursuant  to  applicabie 
State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation  laws 
and/or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  file  such  a  claim  but 
for  the  expiration  of  limitation  of  action 
periods  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  or  such  other 
persons  whose  claim  would  be  derivative 
therefrom  shall  be  allowed  to  recover  against 
a  present  or  former  (1)  miner,  manufacturer, 
distributor,  seller,  contractor,  or  applicator 
of  asbestos  fibers,  or  materials,  or  the  parent 
or  subsidiary  or  subsidiaries  or  predecessors 
or  affiliates  or  successors  thereto  of  such  -jn- 
tltles  or  past  or  present  officers  or  directors 
or  employees  or  shareholders  thereof,  (ii) 
any  other  responsible  party  as  defined  in  this 
Act,  (111)  the  United  States  of  America,  dv) 


the  Insurers  of  these  entitles  in  (1) ,  (11) ,  and 
(Hi),  or  (v)  a  union  which  has  represented 
such  persons  for  collective  bargaining  or  the 
parent  organization  of  such  union,  for  dam- 
ages. Including  but  not  limited!  to  actuaj, 
consequential,  or  survivorship,  for  bodily  in- 
jury or  death  caused  by  an  asbestos-.-elaied 
disease,  loss  of  consortium,  or  for  exemplary 
or  punitive  damages  relating  to  such  expo- 
sure. 

(c)  No  responsible  party  may  maintain 
any  action  for  indemnity,  contribution  or 
other  monetary  damages  based  upon  such 
responsible  party's  payment  or  payments 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
against  any  party  Immune  from  suit  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  No  employer  may  maintain  any  ac- 
tion for  Indemnity,  contribution  or  other 
monetary  damages  based  upon  such  em- 
ployer's payment  or  payments  of  worker's 
compensation  benefits  for  an  occupational 
disease  covered  by  this  Act  nor  for  any  pay- 
ment or  payments  made  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  against  any  party  im- 
mune from  suit  under  subsections  10(a) 
and  10(b)  for  any  sums  paid  to  the  employee 
as  workers'  compensation  benefits  pursuant 
to  applicable  State  or  Federal  workers'  com- 
pensation laws  or  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  whether  substantive,  jurisdictional  or 
procedural,  in  any  civil  action  arising  out 
of  or  having  Its  basis  in  any  acts  to  which 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  exclusively 
govern  the  rights  of  the  claimant  and  of 
each  responsible  party. 

responsibilitt  and  insttrance  fob 
responsible  parties 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  responsible  party  shall 
comply  with  orders  or  awards  of  the  appro- 
priate State  workers'  compensation  agency 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Every  employer  who  has  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  responsible  party  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  finan- 
cially responsible  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits prescribed  by  this  Act,  and  shall  assure 
such  financial  responsibility  by  contracts  of 
Insurance,  approved  self-Insurance  pro- 
grams or  participation  in  a  State  fund  in- 
surance program  pursuant  to  applicable 
State  or  Federal  law. 

(c)  Each  contractor  of  Insurance  under 
which  compensation  benefits  are  provided  to 
or  for  employees  of  any  responsible  party 
made  to  cover  occupational  diseases,  disabil- 
ities, or  deaths  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
asbestos  shall  be  deemed  to  provide  bene- 
fits In  accordance  with  the  minimum  stand- 
ards contained  in  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  policies  or  contracts  of  insurance 
Issued  by  a  carrier  to  indemnify  and/or 
defend  a  responsible  party  which  policies  or 
contracts  of  insurance  would  be  applicable 
to  claims  against  any  responsible  party  for 
damage  due  to  an  asbestos-related  disease 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  contribution  re- 
quired or  otherwise  determined  to  be  due 
from  a  responsible  party  under  this  Act. 

miscellaneous 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  All  such  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  their  effective  date. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, and  make  such  payments,  install- 
ments, and  advance  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  make  necessary  ad- 


justments in  payments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  by  coop- 
erative agreement,  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  a  responsible  party  under  thU  Act  for  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

annuai.  report 

Sec.  13.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  this  Act,  the  progress 
toward  achievement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  and  the  needs  and  requirements  In  the 
field  of  workers'  compensation. 

authorization  op  appropriations 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILrrT 

Sec.  16.  If  the  provisions  of  sections  1(a) 
(7);  2  (2),  (8)  and  (10);  4(a)  (3).  (4). 
(5),  (6).  (15).  and  (16)  5;  6;  7;  10;  or  11 
(c)  or  (d)  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
any  such  section  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  be  held  invalid  in  any  substan- 
tive or  material  fashion,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act,  with  the  exception  of  section  16 
(c),  shall  be  null  and  void.  If  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstance 
other  than  these  as  to  which  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE   OATS 

Sec  16.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment. 
No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  to  any 
claimant,  however,  prior  to  the  time  the  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Commission  estab- 
lished  in   section  8  becomes  effective. 

(b)  Any  claimant  who.  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  has  pending  in  any  Federal 
court  or  any  court  In  any  of  the  several 
States  an  action  at  common  law  to  recover 
damages  on  account  of  any  asbestos-related 
disease,  as  defined  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 
may.  upon  first  moving  to  dismiss  with  prej- 
udice such  action  at  common  law  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  elect  to  proceed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  after  such  suit  is  dis- 
missed. Any  claimant  not  so  electing  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act. 

(c)  A  lawsuit  which  a  claimant  pursued  to 
settlement  or  final  determination  before  the 
e.Tective  date  of  this  Act  shall  not  bar  a 
claimant  from  filing  a  claim  or  receiving  a 
benefit  under  this  Act.  The  benefit  awarded 
to  any  claimant  who,  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  pursued  an  action  at  com- 
mon law  to  settlement  or  final  determina- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  actually 
received  as  a  result  of  that  law.  If  a  weekly 
or  monthly  benefit  is  awarded  under  this 
Act,  any  amount  received  as  a  result  of  that 
prior  lawsuit  shall  be  divided  by  the  number 
of  weeks  or  months  which  a  person  of  the 
claimant's  age  or  sex  is  expected  to  live  and 
subtracted  from  the  monthly  or  weekly  ben- 
efit. 

(d)  Should  the  remainder  of  this  Act  be 
declared  null  and  void,  the  claimant  elect- 
ing to  proceed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  final  order  declar- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  Act  null  and  void, 
be  permitted  to  relnstltute  his  or  her  action 
to  recover  damages  with  respect  to  asbestos- 
related  disease.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNraAN: 
S.  1644.  A  bill  to  amend  th°  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  an  investment 
tax   credit   for   theatrical   productions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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THEATRICAL   PSODOCTIOK   INVX8TMENT   TAX 
CREDIT    ACT    OF    I»81 

•  Mr.  MOYNfflAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  would  pro- 
vide private  citizens  an  incentive  to  put 
up  money  for  commercial  productions  of 
plays,  ballets,  and  operas. 

Fewer  and  fewer  new  plays  are  being 
produced  each  season  in  commercial 
theaters  in  New  York  and  other  big 
cities.  During  the  1920's  and  1930's,  161 
new  plays  opened  on  average  each  sea- 
son on  Broadway.  According  to  Variety, 
that  number  fell  to  65  a  year  in  the 
1940's,  to  50  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
and  to  only  38  a  year  diu-ing  the  last 
decade. 

Economics  are  to  blame.  The  theater 
cannot  compete  with  television  and  film 
for  talented  writers.  Theater  does  not 
pay  as  well.  A  good  playwright  can  earn 
more  writing  30-second  television  com- 
mercials than  he  can  turning  out  full- 
length  plays. 

In  addition,  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  was 
before  to  find  individuals  willing  to  put 
money  into  shows.  Production  costs 
have  skyrocketed,  requiring  that  a  play 
nm  for  months — if  not  a  year — before 
just  the  cost  of  staging  it  can  be  repaid. 

Investing  in  the  theater  "is  an  area 
fraught  with  hazard,"  Warren  Hoge 
wrote  3  years  ago  in  the  New  York 
Times.  "Four  out  of  five  shows  lose 
money  •  •  ♦.  Of  the  profitable  ones,  half 
produce  only  m'jager  returns." 

Hoge  said: 

A  small  number  of  shows  make  colossal 
profits  and  that  it  Is  the  possibility  of  such 
profits  that  keeps  moneymen  rolling  aeainst 
the  odds.  (But)  now  even  those  odds  are 
getting  loneer.  "The  opportunity  for  sub- 
stantial oroflts  to  justify  the  Hsks  Is  bscom- 
Ing  leas"  (aald  one  lon^-tUne  Inventor). 
"Due  to  the  higher  cost  of  operating,  you 
can  have  a  show  that  will  run  for  a  year  and 
keep  paying  everyone  except  the  investor. 
The  profit  Is  so  small  that  recouping  is  Im- 
possible, let  alone  making  any  money." 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  should 
helo  to  eliminate  the  investment  short- 
fall. It  would  do  this  bv  making  investors 
in  theatrical  productions  eligible  for  a 
6% -percent  investment  tax  credit.  A 
theatrical  production  is  "a  presentation 
of  a  dramatic  work,  including  a  play, 
musical,  opera,  or  ballet  performed  In  a 
theater  before  a  live  audience." 

All  I  ask  is  that  individuals  be  given 
the  same  incentive  to  invest  in  theatrical 
productions  that  they  have  to  invest  in 
movies.  Movie  investors  have  been  able 
to  claim  the  investment  tax  credit  since 
1976.  Theater  investors  may  not  claim  it. 

My  bill  is  oattemed  after  section 
48fk)  of  the  Tax  Code,  the  section  au- 
thorizing the  investment  credit  for  in- 
vestors in  films. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  recent 
article  on  theaters  from  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 


S.  1644 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 
SEmoN  1.  Short  Titu:. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Theatrical 
Production  Investment  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1981". 

Sec.  2.  Investment  Tax  CREorr  for  Theatri- 
cal Productions. 

(a)  Theatrical  Productions  Treated  as 
Section  38  Propextt. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 48  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  section  38  property)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(11)  Theatrical  productions. — 
"(A)    In   general. — The   term   'section   38 
property'  includes  theatrical  productions. 

"(B)  Theatrical  production  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  a  'theatrical 
production'  Is  a  presentation  of  a  dramatic 
work,  like  a  play,  musical,  opera  or  ballet, 
In  a  theater  before  a  live  audience.  It  Is  noit, 
however,  a  presentation  primarily  for  use  on 
television  or  radio,  or  In  a  night  club  or  film." 

(b)  Special  Rules  for  Theatrical  Pro- 
ductions.— Section  48  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (q)  as 
subsection  (r)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (p)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Theatrical  Productions. — 

"(1)  Entitlement  to  credit. — 

"(A)  In  general. — A  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  section  38  to  a  taxpayer  for  the 
costs  of  a  theatrical  production,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  has  an  owner- 
ship interest  In  It. 

"(B)  Ownership  interest  defined. — A  tax- 
payer's 'ownership  Interest'  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  his  proportionate  share 
of  any  loss  that  may  be  Incurred  with  respect 
to  the  theatrical  production. 

"(2)  Proportion  of  investment  qualiftinc 
for  the  credit. — 

"  ( A)  In  Oenesal. — In  the  case  of  theatrical 
productions,  the  term  'qualified  investment' 
In  section  46(a)(2)  means,  for  each  theat- 
rical production  placed  in  service  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  66%  percent  of  the  qualified  United 
States  production  costs. 

"(B)  Placed  in  service  defined. — A  theatri- 
cal production  shall  be  treated  as  placed  In 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable 
year  when  it  is  first  publicly  presented,  In- 
cludlni^  a  public  presentation  preceding  an 
opening  before  the  ultimate  audience  for 
which  It  was  intended,  but  not  including  a 
presentation  before  a  select  audience,  such  as 
prospective  contributors. 

"(3)   Qualifies  united  states  production 

COSTS. — 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified  United  States 
production  costs'  means  production  costs  In- 
curred— 

"(1)  In  producing  a  theatrical  production 
for  presentation  In  the  United  States,  and 

"(11)  prior  to  the  time  a  theatrical  produc- 
tion opens  before  the  ultimate  audience  for 
which  It  was  Intended. 

"(B)  Production  costs  defined. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'production 
costs'  includes — 

"(I)  costs  directly  associated  with  the  the- 
atrical production,  like  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  compensation  (other  than 
participations  described  In  clause  (v))  for 
services  performed  by  actors,  production  per- 
sonnel, directors,  and  producers, 

"(11)  a  reasonable  allocation  of  general 
overhead  costs. 


"(ill)  the  cost  of  the  rights  to  present  a 
theatrical  production  (but  not  including 
ancillary  rights  such  as  rights  for  television, 
films,  radio,  or  night  club  presentations), 

"(Iv)  'residuals'  payable  under  contracts 
with  labor  organizations,  and 

"(V)  participations  payable  as  compensa- 
tion to  actors,  production  personnel,  direc- 
tors, and  producers. 

But  participations  In  all  theatrical  produc- 
tions produced  by  a  taxpayer  during  a  taxable 
year  shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  lesser  of  25  percent  of  each  such 
participation  or  12 'Z,  percent  of  the  aggregate 
qualified  United  States  production  costs  (ex- 
cluding costs  described  in  clauses  (iv)  and 
(V)  of  this  subparagraph)  for  such  theatrical 
productions,  taking  into  account,  however, 
for  both  the  25  percent  limit  and  the  12 Vi 
percent  limit  no  more  than  $1.000.(X)0  in  par- 
ticipations for  any  one  individual  for  any 
one  theatrical  production.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  (other  than  clauses  (iv)  and 
(V)  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  preceding 
sentence),  costs  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  If  they  are  capitalized.  Production  costs 
do  not  Include  advertising  and  promotional 
expenses. 

"(4)  United  states. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'United  States'  includes 
possessions  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1981. 

The    Sound    of    Music — or    or    Doom? 

The  tills  are  alive  with  "The  Sound  of 
Music."  Rodgers  and  Hammersteln's  legend- 
ary musical  is  21  years  old,  and  it  has  set- 
tled in  at  the  Apollo  Victoria  with  all  the 
confidence  of  a  much-loved  governess  who 
knows  she  has  been  missed.  But  behind  its 
sedate  charm  there  lurks  a  baleful  warning 
for  the  future  of  British  theatre. 

The  show  cost  £750,000  to  put  on,  and  It 
has  already  more  than  repaid  the  Invest- 
ment: £1  mllllon-worth  of  tickets  had  been 
sold  even  before  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
first  performance.  The  Apollo  seats  2.400 
people  and  It  Is  nearly  sold  out  until  Christ- 
mas. 

There  Is  nothing  In  London  to  match  this. 
In  fact  the  commercial  theatre  is  having  an 
extremely  difficult  time.  If  you  are  a  produc- 
er and  want  to  put  on  a  play  In  the  West 
End  with  one  set,  a  small  cast  and  one  star 
actor,  you  need  a  capital  of  £60,000  to 
£80,000.  The  play  vrill  then  have  to  run  for 
about  six  months  to  break  even.  A  couple 
of  decades  ago  a  producer  could  still  take 
risks:  if  he  had  one  successful  play  run- 
ning he  could  subsidise  another  or  two  that 
Just  broke  even  and  one  or  two  that  had 
fiopped.  Today  one  success  will  Just  about 
pay  for  one  disaster.  Two  failures  In  a  row 
are  unthinkable. 

Things  are  made  worse  by  the  mulish  re- 
fusal of  successslve  governments  to  take 
VAT  off  theatre  tickets,  or  at  least  to  re- 
duce it.  If  this  were  done  (most  unlikely) 
some  managements  might  possibly  cut  the 
price  of  their  tickets.  Others  could  operate 
with  a  slightly  larger  financial  margin :  they 
could  afford  to  keep  a  play  going  when  it 
was  doing  only  moderately  well  and  hope 
for  Improvement.  As  it  is,  confidence  is  brit- 
tle. Lame  ducks,  In  the  West  End.  are  killed. 

All  this  has,  in  the  past  five  to  six  years, 
ohanged  the  face  of  the  London  theatre.  This 
week  five  theatres  (the  Globe,  the  Duke  of 
York's,  the  Fortune,  the  Phoenix  and  Drury 
Lane)  will  be  dark.  The  Apollo  in  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue  goes  dark  the  following  week. 
That  sort  of  thing  makes  people  extremely 
cautious.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  London 
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managements  have  turned  a  beady  eye  on 
the  activities  of  the  subsidised  theatre.  Nine 
London  houses  are  currently  showing  plays 
that  had  first  been  successful  on  subsidised 
stages  ranging  from  the  National  Theatre 
to  a  disused  East  End  music  hall  and  an 
Islington  pub. 

Like  most  things,  this  is  both  good  and 
bad.  Transfer  a  play  to  the  West  End  and 
you  prolong  its  life;  and  you  often  give  little- 
known  actors  or  directors  a  chance  to  shine 
before  a  wider  public.  You  also  bring  a  new 
audience  into  the  theatre.  Anyone  who  goes 
to  see  "Accidental  Death  of  an  Anarchist" 
(Wyndham'B,  originally  the  Half  Moon  In 
the  East  End)  or  "Educating  Rita"  (Picca- 
dilly, originally  the  Warehouse)  wUl  step 
into  a  different  world.  These  plays  attract 
not  only  the  theatre  lover  but  also  the  com- 
mitted, radical  young:  people  who  did  not 
think  that  the  live  drama  had  anything  much 
to  say  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand  this  sort  of  thing  could 
greatly  harm  the  fringe  theatre.  It  has  al- 
ready lost  much  of  the  abrasive,  radical  drive 
it  used  to  have  10  to  15  years  ago.  If  it  were 
to  start  putting  on  plays  with  an  eye  on  the 
West  End  it  could  prove  fatal:  the  fringe 
could  end  up  doped  by  the  sweet  smell  of 
success. 

At  the  same  time  commercial  manage- 
ments could  become  even  less  enterprising. 
Without  new  writers  the  theatre  is  nothing; 
but  when  the  risks  are  so  enormous  who  can 
blame  a  West  End  producer  for  not  Invest- 
ing In  new  talent?  That  task  has  now  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  subsidised  theatre 
both  in  and  out  of  London,  and  the  West 
End  feeds  on  It  like  an  accommodating  para- 
site. 

Look  at  this  week's  theatre  programmes. 
Apart  from  the  subsidised  houses,  only  nine 
theatres  in  London  will  be  showing  a  sertoxis 
play,  that  i.<;  to  say,  not  musicals,  thrillers 
or  boulevard  comedies;  and  only  three  of 
these  were  originated  by  an  Independent 
management.  One  of  these  Is  a  Thirties  re- 
vival. Priestley's  "Dangerous  Comer"  (Am- 
bassadors); another  Is  by  an  established 
dramatist.  Simon  Gray's  "Quartermalne's 
Terms"  (Queen's).  The  third  Is  "Can't  Pay? 
Won't  Pav!"  (Criterion)  by  Darlo  Poland 
he  is  author  of  "Accidental  Death",  which  Is 
still  running  at  Wyndham'B  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  and  has  already  been  seen  by 
330.000  people. 

Other  things,  too.  contribute  to  the  timid- 
ity of  the  West  End.  The  world  recession  and 
the  strong  pound  have  hit  tourism  and 
therefore  the  box  office.  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  become  an  un- 
savoury, sometimes  dangerous  area,  which 
means  that  what  the  profession  calls  the 
"passing  trade"  has  greatly  declined.  Take 
all  these  things  together,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  managements  turn  to  those 
grand  grand  old  battleships  of  the  theatre: 
the  big  musicals  that  have  ctood  the  test  of 
time.  Apart  from  "Pal  Joey"  (1940),  which 
Is  not  strictly  speaking  family  entertain- 
ment, London  also  has  "My  Fair  Lady" 
(1956),  and  "Oklahoma!"  (1943).  "The  King 
and  I"  (1951)  has  only  Just  gone,  along  with 
"Show  Boat"  (1927). 

Of  course  there  Is  no  reason  why  new  gen- 
erations should  not  see  these  musicals:  the 
best  of  them  are  part  of  the  cultural  history 
of  their  time  and  have  a  stubborn  durability 
which  is  quite  beyond  all  but  a  few  of  their 
successors.  The  fact  is  that  we  produce  no 
musicals  which  would  be  to  us  what  "Okla- 
homa!" or  "West  Side  Story,"  in  their  differ- 
ent ways,  were  to  their  contemporaries.  They 
spoke  of  and  to  their  age;  whereas  the  best 
British  musicals  of  recent  years  have  escaped 
Into  the  past  ("Evlta"),  the  imagination 
("Cats")  or  both  ("Jesus  Christ  Superstar") . 
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We   are   stUl   waiting   for   the   "West   Side 
Story"  of  our  own  time. 

Meanwhile  the  trouble  Is  that  the  British 
theatre  seems  to  rely  on  old  musicals  more 
and  more,  not  merely  as  entertainment  but 
as  an  insurance  policy.  These  shows  have 
always  pulled  'em  In.  There  is  safety  in  sta- 
tistics. We  may  yet  see  the  rise  of  a  new, 
timid,  unenterprising  audience  whose  ap- 
plause could  sound  the  death-knell  of  the 
living  theatre.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  "The 
Sound  of  Music"  may  be  the  sound  <rf 
doom.9 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1645.  A  bill  to  let  funds  in  individual 
retirement  accounts  be  used  to  purchase 
coUectables;     to     the     Committee     on 
Finance. 

USE   OF   INDIVmUAL   RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would  let 
Americans  use  their  individual  retire- 
ment accounts  to  invest  in  coUectables, 
CoUectables  are  gold,  diamonds,  an- 
tiques, stamps,  paintings,  and  other  tan- 
gible assets.  A  provision  in  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  prohibits  such  invest- 
ments aiter  December  31. 

I  do  not  think  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress knew  of  the  provision.  Congress- 
man James  Shannon  proposed  it  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
it  appeared  later  in  both  the  cMnmittee's 
tax  bill  and  in  the  Conable-Hance  alter- 
native. But  the  version  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  that  the  Senate 
passed  would  not  have  barred  invest- 
ments in  coUectables.  I  first  learned  the 
provision  the  day  the  Senate  and  House 
went  to  conference.  By  then,  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. 

There  were  three  policy  reasons  for 
the  provision.  The  first  was  economic. 
There  was  a  desire  to  chaimel  savmgs 
into  productive  investments:  That  is 
productive  in  the  Keynesian  sense  that 
the  investments  bear  interest. 

Another  aim  was  to  prevent  individuals 
from  using  savings  that  are  supposed  to 
be  set  aside  until  retirement  for  current 
consumption.  An  example  often  cited  is 
the  man  who  uses  his  retirement  account 
to  buy  pyaintings  for  liis  living  room  walls. 
The  1974  pension  act,  ERISA,  forbids 
one  from  using  assets  purchased  through 
an  individual  retirement  account  before 
one  retires.  But  the  provision  is  unen- 
forceable. 

Finally,  there  was  a  fear  that  same 
dealers  in  coUectables  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  investors  by  not  telling  them  that 
coUectables  purchased  with  retirement 
funds  vsrUl  be  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
rates,  upon  distribution,  and  not  at  the 
rates  for  long-term  capital  gain. 

None  of  these  reasons  persuades  me 
that  the  provision  is  needed.  Congress 
created  individual  retirement  accounts  to 
encourage  Americans  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans  at  work  to  save  for 
retirement.  The  concept  was  changed 
slightly  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act.  Starting  next  year,  everyone  wiU  be 
able  to  open  an  IRA,  whether  or  not  he 
is  covered  by  a  pension  plan  at  work. 

But  the  ban  on  coUectibles  wiU  reduce 
saving  by  people  who  feel  holding  col- 
lectibles is  the  only  way  to  protect  a  re- 


tirement fund  from  inflation.  And  there 
are  many  such  people. 

So  one  should  ask :  Does  Congress  want 
to  encourage  everyone  to  save  for  retire- 
ment, or  just  people  who  are  satisfied 
with  stocks,  bonds,  savings  accounts  and 
other  traditional  investments.  That  is  the 
issue. 

I  beUeve  people  should  be  free  to  buy 
whatever  assets  they  think  wiU  appre- 
ciate most  rapidly  before  retirement. 

If  the  IRS  cannot  prevent  people  from 
using  their  assets  before  age  65,  then  we 
ought  to  consider  imposing  strict  penal- 
ties on  individuals  who  disobey  the  law. 
This  would  help. 

And  if  the  fear  is  that  coUectibles  deal- 
ers are  misleading  the  public,  then  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be 
caUed  in.  There  are  already  laws  against 
misleading  and  deceptive  advertismg. 
But  there  is  no  law  that  merchants 
should  help  their  customers  with  their 
income  tax  planning.  That  is  too  much  to 
expect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

S.  1645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (re- 
lating to  individual  retirement  accounte)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (n)  and 
by  redesignating  .lubsertlon  (o)  as  the  new 
subsection  (n). 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  p'operty  acquired  after 
December  31.  1981,  in  taxable  years  ending 
!:fter  such  date.a 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1646.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

RECONSTRUCTION    n.-fANCE    CORPORATIOM 
ACT    OF    1S81 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bUl  today  that  would  cre- 
ate a  new  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. 

The  new  RFC  would  serve  as  a  lender 
of  last  resort  to  financially  troubled 
businesses  and  mimicipalities,  provid- 
ing a  safety  net  for  them  in  times  of 
fiscal  crisis.  The  need  for  this  was  elo- 
c  uently  argued  by  Felix  Rohatyn  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  20,  1980,  where 
he  wrote  that — 

Both  of  these  national  problems — large 
business  failures  and  major  municipal  dif- 
ficulties— require  national  initiatives. 

The  new  entity  embodiea  in  my  biU 
would  retain  the  essential  features  of 
its  namesakes,  the  Depression-era  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
of  the  antecedent  War  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. But  it  would  have  a  somewhat 
narrower  and  more  clearly  defined  pur- 
pose. 

That  purpose  is  simply  stated :  It  is  to 
help  businesses  that  are  about  to  become 
insolvent — and  whose  loss  woiUd  have 
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"an  aaverse  ana  severe  effect"  on  the 
general  economy — either  to  become  prof- 
itable again  or  to  shut  down  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible  without  destabilizing 
the  economy.  For  municipalities,  the 
RFC  would  extend  credit  on  condition 
that  they  straighten  out  their  finances. 
The  agency  would  start  with  $3  billion 
in  capital,  and  have  the  authority  to  bor- 
row another  $30  billion  by  selling  bonds. 
It  would  be  limited  to  lending  money  and 
issuing  loan  guarantees  to  borrowers 
who  meet  its  stringent  conditions. 

The  old  RFC  had  a  broader  charter. 
It  was  a  product  of  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration, and  lasted  from  1932  to  1954. 
It  is  probably  best  remembered  for  sav- 
ing thousands  of  banks,  railroads  and 
businesses  through  massive  loans  and 
investments.  During  its  heyday,  from 
1932  to  1945,  the  agency  loaned  or  gave 
away  more  than  $35  billion  and,  in  the 
words  of  its  administrator,  Jesse  Jones, 
it  "grew  to  be  America's  largest  corpora- 
tion and  the  world's  largest  and  most 
varied  banking  organization." 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Con- 
gress gave  the  RFC  still  broader  powers, 
directing  it  to  do  whatever  it  could  to 
advance  the  Nation's  preparations  for 
battle.  The  RFC  set  up  a  defense  plant 
corporation  to  buy  factories  and  mills 
and  lease  them  to  private  companies  to 
operate.  It  had  a  defense  supplies  cor- 
poration that  purchased  various  stra- 
tegic materials  and  stockpiled  them.  Its 
rubber  reserve  company  was  respon- 
sible for  creating  the  domestic  synthetic 
rubber  industry.  And  there  were  literally 
hundreds  of  other  such  corporations,  as 
well. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  we  now 
need  a  contemporary  coimterpart.  First, 
the  1980's  will  be  a  period  of  difiBcult  eco- 
nomic adjustment,  as  we  wean  ourselve  > 
from  dependence  on  OPEC  and  strive  to 
restore  our  international  competitive- 
ness as  a  producer  and  exporter  of  man- 
ufactured goods.  The  transition  will  al- 
most certainly  be  painful.  But  if  it  is  too 
painful  to  too  many  people  and  com- 
muniities  it  may  be  slowed  down  con- 
siderably or  not  occur  at  all. 

The  RFC  served  us  well  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Of  the  more  than  $35  bil- 
lion that  it  loaned  or  spent,  only  $9.3  bil- 
lion was  unrecoverable,  and  the  loss  was 
foreseen  and  specifically  authorized  bv 
Congress  as  a  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  President  Hoover  remembered  the 
agency  as  one  of  his  most  important  ac- 
complishments, writing  in  his  memoirs  "I 
summarize  here  the  highlights  of  our 
successes  .  .  .  First.  We  created  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation."  I  see 
the  need  for  such  an  adjustment  mech- 
anism today. 

Second,  we  must  do  a  better  job  of 
spelling  out  precisely  how,  and  under 
what  conditions,  we  will  help  failing  busi- 
nesses and  fiscally  distressed  municinal- 
ities  in  the  future.  Setting  up  an  RFC 
forces  us  to  do  so.  Indeed,  that  is  a  ma- 
jor function  of  the  bill. 

Four  times  during  the  past  10  years, 
we  have  voted  loan  guarantees  or  other 
aid  from  private  companies.  In  1970 
Congress  approved  up  to  $125  million  in 
guarantees  for  the  Penn  Central  Ra  1- 


road.  The  following  year,  it  passed  a  bill 
offering  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  of  $250 
million  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
The  vote  on  that  bill  was  49  to  48  in  the 
Senate  and  192  to  189  in  the  House,  and 
the  debate  lasted  almost  6  months. 

In  1974,  Congress  rejected  a  request  by 
Pan  American  for  an  emergency  subsidy 
of  $10.2  million  a  month,  but  voted  in- 
stead to  raise  the  air  mail  rates  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  airlines  that 
carry  U.S.  mail  overseas. 

Then  late  in  1979,  we  voted  a  complex 
and  arduously  negotiated  program  to 
shore  up  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  involving  up 
to  $1.5  billion  in  Federal  loan  guarantees. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
are  times  when  one  needs  to  assist  such 
corporations.  We  cannot  permit  the 
financial  distress  of  individual  enter- 
prises to  spread  and  cause  severe  dislo- 
cation to  the  general  economy.  But  we 
need  a  far  better  process  for  defining  how 
and  under  what  conditions  the  Federal 
Government  will  help  businesses.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  a  set  of  general  principles, 
and  an  independent  body  to  implement 
them,  rather  than  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  handling  requests  by  in- 
dividual companies  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
as  crises  arise. 

But  some  caution  is  required.  One 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  repeating  the 
mlsUkes  of  the  British  with  their  Na- 
tional Enterprise  Board.  The  NEB,  which 
was  set  up  in  1975,  to  "promote  industrial 
eflSciency"  and  "safeguard  productive 
employment,"  not  only  lends  money  to 
ailing  businesses, .  but  also  buys  them 
when  all  else  has  failed.  Tliis  approach 
has  resulted  in  British  Shipbuilding. 
British  Steel,  and  British  Leyland.  None 
of  these  companies  shows  any  sign  of 
ever  becoming  profitable.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  need  to  subsidize  them  has 
forced  Britain  to  divert  a  growing  share 
of  her  liquid  capital  to  inefficient  and 
unproductive  uses. 

The  btU  I  am  introducing  today  has 
twelve  sections,  described  in  the  accom- 
panying fact  sheet.  I  want  to  highlight 
the  key  provisions. 

The  RFC  would  be  managed  by  a 
seven-member  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Treasury  Secretary,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  would 
be  Board  members,  by  virtue  of  their 
IXJsitions.  and  then  the  President  would 
name  four  additional  Directors  whose 
appointments  would  require  Senate  con- 
firmation. No  more  than  two  could  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
general  powers  of  the  corporation  are 
spelled  out  in  section  4. 

Sections  5  and  6  are  the  heart  of  the 
bill.  Under  section  5,  the  RFC  would  be 
empowered  to  lend  money  or  issue  loan 
guarantees  to  businesses  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  RFC  Board,  are  about  to 
become  insolvent  and  that,  were  they  to 
fail,  would  cause  a  severe  disruption  of 
the  national  economy,  or  of  the  economy 
of  a  multi-State  region.  In  addition,  the 
businesses  must  be  unable  to  find  credit 
elsewhere.  The  intention,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, is  not  to  interfere  with  the  dynamics 
of  capitalism,  a  process  that  Joseph 
Schumpeter  called  one  of  "creative  de- 


struction."  but  rather  to  provide  an  ad- 
justment mechanism  that  would  ease  the 
path  from  that  process. 

Businesses  that  the  RFC  has  reason  to 
believe  can  be  made  profitable  again 
woiJd  be  treated  differently  from  those 
that  should  simply  to  be  shut  down  F^r 
the  potentially  profitable,  the  com- 
pany—or. possibly,  the  RFC— would 
draw  up  a  plan  of  reorganization  and 
recovery.  Once  it  has  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  the  RFC  Board  considers  real- 
istic and  feasible,  it  would  be  eligible 
for  loans  and  guarantees.  The  RFC 
could  not  provide  more  than  half  the  aid 
required  under  the  plan.  And  there  is  a 
general  limit  on  aid  to  any  one  business 
or  municipality  of  $1.65  billion. 

For  a  company  about  to  fail  and  un- 
able to  draw  up  a  plan  that  the  Board  Is 
"reasonably  certain"  will  restore  it  to 
profitability,  the  RFC  would  only  be  able 
to  lend  money  or  guarantee  loans  on 
condition  that  the  company  has  a  plan 
of  gradual  liquidation  that  would  shut 
it  down  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
while  minimizing  the  disruption  to  the 
economy. 

In  addition,  the  RFC  would  have  lim- 
ited authority  to  buy  the  assets  of  a 
falling  company,  or  to  lend  money  to 
another,  healthy  concern  in  situations 
where,  by  doing  so,  the  RFC  would  re- 
duce its  losses  and  make  the  falling 
company  sufficiently  attractive  that  an- 
other concern  would  take  it  on.  This 
provision  resembles  one  in  the  charter 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration which  can  take  such  extraordi- 
nary steps  to  get  a  healthy  bank  to 
merge  with  a  failing  or  failed  one. 

Aid  to  municipalities  may  be  required 
for  somewhat  different  reasons.  The 
New  York  Times  said  It  well  In  a  July  27 
180  editorial.  "Turmoil  in  the  national 
economy  is  forcing  a  (new)  phase  in  the 
enduring  urban  crisis,"  the  Times 
noted: 

Even  older  cities  that  were  getting  by  five 
years  ago  are  In  crisis  today  as  their  service 
economies,  drained  of  much  Industrial  em- 
ployment, hit  the  rocky  bottom  of  Inflation 
and  recession.  This  developing  (new)  phase 
of  the  urban  crisis  may  be  the  toughest  of 
all,  requiring  unprecedented  national  help. 

Indeed,  the  new  phase  is  not  really  an 
"urban"  crisis  at  all — it  is  a  problem  of 
national  dimensions.  The  cities  have 
not  the  means  to  solve  it  by  themselves. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  crisis 
are  well  known.  Many  cities  have  lost 
Industries  and  workers  to  the  suburbs. 
Left  behind  is  a  population  and  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  that  generates  too 
little  wealth  to  pav  for  the  welfare, 
medical,  educational,  and  other  social 
.services  that  a  humane  society  must 
provide.  Consequents,  many  cities  are 
strained  to  the  breaking  point.  Add  a 
major  recession  and,  for  many  cities, 
the  strain  becomes  unmanageable.  The 
urban  poor  are  the  first  to  be  laid  off 
and  the  last  to  get  back  their  jobs. 

There  is  little.  In  the  short  run  at 
least,  that  a  city  can  do.  It  may  increase 
its  taxes,  or  lay  off  sanitation  workers 
and  teachers,  but  the  higher  taxes,  or 
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dirty  streets  and  crowded  classrooms 
make  it  a  less  desirable  place  to  live. 
This  causes  remaining  businesses  and 
people  to  flee,  and  leaves  the  city  in  an 
even  worse  position  than  it  was  before. 

It  is  up  to  the  national  government  to 
Improve  the  economy  so  that  the  urban 
poor  will  be  employed.  But  until  this  has 
been  done,  tha  Government  should  stand 
ready  to  serve  as  a  lender  of  last  resort 
to  cities  in  need. 

A  municipality  would  be  eligible  for 
aid,  under  our  bill,  if  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, it  can  neither  balance  its  budget  nor 
borrow  what  it  requires  at  fair  rates  in 
the  credit  markets  or  from  banks.  Again, 
the  RFC  would  be  limited  to  lending 
money  and  guaranteeing  loans  or  bonds. 
But  before  it  could  help  a  city,  the  State 
would  have  to  set  up  an  independent 
watchdog  agency,  with  control  over  the 
city's  finances,  and  it  would  have  to  form 
an  entity  similar  to  New  York's  Munici- 
pal Assistance  Corporation  to  borrow  for 
the  city  until  it  is  able  to  meet  its  credit 
needs  on  its  own.  In  addition,  the  city 
and  its  watchdog  State  agencv  together 
would  have  to  present  the  RFC  with  a 
recovery  plan  that  would  give  the  city  a 
balanced  budget  and  renewed  access  to 
the  credit  markets  in  no  more  than  5 
years,  or  in  less  time  if  the  RFC  feels  it 
appropriate. 

The  RFC  could  have  no  more  than 
$1.65  billion  in  credit  to  any  one  city  out- 
standing at  one  time,  and  in  no  event 
could  it  pay  more  than  half  of  the  deficit 
during  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the 
city's  recovery  plan. 

Section  7  outlines  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  RFC  aid.  In  general,  any  loans 
would  have  to  be  fully  and  adequately 
secured.  The  Government  would  have  a 
first  lien  on  any  property  in  case  of  de- 
fault. And  the  agency  would  charge  its 
clients  whatever  it  cost  the  Government 
to  borrow. 

The  corporation  would  start  with  $3 
billion  in  capital  stock  and  would  be 
owned  entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. During  hearings  and  subsequent 
deliberations,  we  will  consider  where  this 
money  would  come  from.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  a  50-cent-per-gallon  tax  on 
gasoline,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
pay  for  the  RFC.  I  have  also  heard  It 
suggested  that  the  necessary  capital 
might  be  raised  through  a  soeclal  surtax 
•  on  large  corporations.  That  is  an  Issue 
that  must  be  considered  and  debated. 
For  the  present,  the  bill  simply  author- 
izes the  entire  $3  billion. 

Finally,  the  RFC  would  have  authority 
to  borrow  up  to  10  times  its  subscribed 
capital  stock,  that  ii,  up  to  $30  billion. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  bill 
is  a  necessary  step  dovm  the  road  to 
economic  recovery.  It  Is  a  large  step.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  It  Is  the  only  step 
that  must  be  taken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
a  fact  sheet  summarizing  Its  provisions 
and  Mr.  Rohatyn's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  fact- 
sheet,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1646 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Short  Titlt. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  Crbation  of  Corporation. 

There  Is  created  a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"RFC"). 
Sec.  3.  Board  of  Directors. 

(a)  Composition  of  the  Board. — The 
management  of  the  RFC  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers, three  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (or,  in  bis  absence,  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Treasury),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who  shall  be 
members  ex  officio.  Four  other  Individuals 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Directors  Appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.— The  term  of  each  Director  appointed 
by  the  President  shall  be  three  years,  but  a 
Director  may  continue  In  office  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  until  a  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  confirmed.  Whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs  among  the  Directors  so  ap- 
pointed, the  Individual  appointed  to  fill  such 
vacancy  shall  hold  office  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  the  Director  whose 
place  he  is  selected  to  fill.  No  more  than  two 
of  the  Directors  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
Each  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(c)  Conflicts  or  Interest. — No  Director, 
officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
RFC  shall  In  any  manner,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, participate  to  the  deliberation  upon 
or  in  the  determination  of  any  question  af- 
fecting his  personal  interests,  or  the  Interests 
of  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion In  which  he  Is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested. 

Sec.  4.  Oekeral  Powers. 

Cpon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  RFC  shaU 
become  a  body  corporate  and  as  such  shall 
have  the  power — 

( 1 )  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

(2)  to  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
an  Act  of  Congress; 

(3)  to  make  contracts; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  complain  and 
defend,  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion. State  or  Federal; 

(5)  to  appoint  by  Its  Board  of  Directors 
(subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  title 
6)  such  officers  and  employees  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  RFC,  to  define  their  duties,  to  fix 
their  compensation,  and  to  require  bonds  of 
them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof; 

(6)  to  prescribe,  amend  and  repeal,  by  Its 
Board  of  Directors,  bylaws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  manner  in  which  its 
general  business  may  be  conducted  and  the 
powers  granted  to  It  by  law  may  be  exercised 
and  enjoyed,  including  the  selection  of  Its 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  together  with 
provision  for  such  committees  and  the  func- 
tions thereof  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
deem  necessary  for  facilitating  Its  business 
under  this  Act; 

(7)  to  make  use  of  the  tJnlted  States  malls 
in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 


(8)  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  as  may 
be  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
Its  business  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights 
and  powers  granted  to  it. 
Sec.  6.  Special  Powers;  Financial  Aid  to 
Eligible  Business  Entities. 

(a)  General  AirrHORrrT.— The  RFC  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance.  In  the  forms 
and  under  the  terms  and  conditions  described 
herein  and  in  section  7,  to  any  eligible  busi- 
ness entity.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
Term  "business  entity"  means  any  individual, 
corporation,  company,  association,  firm,  part- 
nership, society  or  other  concern  that  is  en- 
gaged to  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Eligibility.— A  business  entity  Is  eli- 
gible for  assistance  if  the  Board  has  certified 
that  the  entity  is  certain  to  become  insolvent, 
that  Its  closure  would  adversely  and  severely 
affect  the  economy  of  the  United  States  or 
any  sizable  region  thereof,  and  that  credit 
is  not  otherwise  available  to  the  entity  on 
terms  and  conditions  that  are  conducive  to 
Its  survival. 

(c)  Forms  op  Aid. — 

(1)  The  RFC  may.  in  the  discretion  of  Its 
Board  of  Directors,  make  loans  to  any  eligible 
business  entity,  or  guarantee  the  payment, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  interest,  prtoclpal.  or 
both,  on  loans  made  by  non -Federal  lenders 
to  any  such  entity  only  if — 

(A)  the  Board  has  obtained  or  developed  a 
Plan  of  Reorganization  and  Recovery  which. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  Is  reasonably 
certain  to  restore  such  entity  to  profitability 
within  the  period  for  which  credit  or  other 
assistance  Is  extended.  The  Plan  must  specify 
all  actions  to  be  taken,  including  reductions 
and  other  economies,  sources  of  revenue  and 
other  credit,  and  the  contributions  to  be 
made  by  all  interested  parties.  The  Board 
shall  review  such  Plan  periodically,  and  from 
time  to  time  make  such  revisions  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Plan  realistic  and 
feasible:  or 

( B )  where  no  such  Plan  of  Reorganization 
and  Recovery  can  be  obtained  or  developed, 
the  Board  has  obtained  or  developed  a  Plan 
of  Gradual  Liquidation  which.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board,  will  lead  to  the  closing  of 
the  entity  in  as  brief  a  period  as  possible 
without  having  an  adverse  and  severe  effect 
on  the  economy,  but  in  no  case  longer  than 
thr'je  years. 

(2)  Whenever,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  such  action  would  reduce  the  risk  or 
avert  a  threatened  loss  to  the  RFC  and  would 
facilitate  a  merger  or  consolidation  of  an 
eligible  business  entity  with  another  business 
entity,  or  facilitate  the  sale  of  assets  and  the 
assumption  of  liabilities  of  an  eligible  busi- 
ness entity  by  another  business  entity,  the 
RFC  may  purchase  any  such  assets,  or  lend 
money  or  guarantee  the  payment,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  interest,  principal,  or  both,  on- 
a  loan  by  a  non -Federal  lender  to  another 
business  entttv.  Any  assets  acquired  bv  the 
RFC  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sold  by 
t^e  RFC  as  soon  as  practical,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  two  years  after  acquisition. 

Ssc.  6.  Special    Powers;    Financial    Aid   to 
Eligible  McNiciPALiriES. 

(a)  General  AtrrHORirY. — The  RFC  is  au- 
thorized to  extend  aid.  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  described  herein  and  in  section  7. 
to  any  eligible  municipality.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  t«rm  "municipality"  means 
a  cltv.  township,  or  anv  other  pcdltlcal  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  Is  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral government.  Including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  EticxBTLiTY. — A  municlpalltv  is  eligible 
for  aid  if  the  Board  has  certified  that  the 
municlpalltv  Is  effectively  unable  to  bring  all 
of  Its  expenditure^,  other  than  capital  Items, 
Into  balance  with  Its  revenues  and  to  obtato 
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credit  In  tbe  public  credit  markets  or  else- 
where In  amounts  and  terms  sufficient  to 
mset  the  municipality's  financing  needs. 

(c)  FoBMB  or  Am. — The  RPC  may,  In  the 
discretion  of  Its  Board,  lend  money  to  any 
eligible  municipality,  or  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Interest,  princi- 
pal, or  both,  on  loans  made  by  non-Federal 
lenders  to  such  municipality  only  if — 

(1)  the  State  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbla)  has  created  an  agency, 
board,  or  other  entity  authorized  by  tbe  law 
of  the  State  to  control  the  fiscal  affairs  ol 
such  municipality  during  the  entire  period 
for  which  assistance  under  this  section  wl'l 
be  outstanding  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Independent  fiscal  monitor"); 

(2)  the  State  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  has  created  an  agenc7, 
board  or  other  entity  authorized  by  the  law 
of  the  State  to  act  on  behalf  of  or  In  the 
interest  of  the  mimicipality  as  its  financing 
agent;   and 

(3)  the  municipality  has  submitted,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Independent  fiscal  moni- 
tor, a  recovery  plan  which,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Board,  will  enable  tbe  municipality  to 
bring  all  of  its  expenditures  other  than  capi- 
tal items  into  balance  with  Its  revenues,  in  a 
budget  reported  in  accordance  with  account- 
ing principles  established  under  State  law, 
and  to  resume  borrowing  for  Itself  to  tbe  full 
extent  required,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  but  In  no  case  more  than  five  years 

(d)  INTCBEST  ON  CESTAIN  OUABANTEED  OBLI- 
GATIONS To  Be  Taxed. — Section  103(f)  of  title 
26,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  or  under  section  6  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Act  of  1981." 
Immediately  after  "New  York  City  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  of  1978". 
Sic.    7.    Specul   Powebs;    Limttations   and 

CONDmONS. 

(a)  LiMrrs  on  the  Amount  or  Am. — 

( 1 )  In  no  case  shall  the  aggregate  amount 
of  assistance  given  under  section  5  or  6  of 
this  Act  to,  or  In  connection  with,  any  one 
business  entity  and  its  subsidiary  or  affiliated 
business  entitles,  or  any  one  municipality — 

(A)  exceed  at  any  one  time  5  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  (1)  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  the  RFC,  plus  (11)  the  aggregate 
amount  of  bonds  of  the  RFC  authorized  to  be 
outstanding  when  the  capital  stock  is  fully 
subscribed; 

(B)  exceed.  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  busi- 
ness entity  with  a  Plan  of  Reorganization 
and  Recovery.  50  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  aid  required  by  such  Plan,  (without  regard 
to  any  subsequent  revisions  to  it);  and 

(C)  exceed.  In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
municipality,  60  per  centum  of  the  deficit  lu 
the  operating  budget  of  such  municipality 
during  the  period  covered  by  its  recovery 
plan. 

(2)  The  aggregate  or  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
made  und  of  the  loans  that  the  RFC  has 
made  directly  shall  not  exceed  10  times  the 
sum  of  the  suhpcrlbed  capital  stock  of  the 
RFC. 

(b)  Tebms  and  CoNDrrtONs  roB  Loans  and 

lOAN   OUABANTEES. — 

(1)  Each  loan  or  loan  guarantee  made 
under  section  5  or  6  or  this  Act  may  be  made 
for  a  period  net  exceeding  20  years,  though 
In  no  case  shall  the  period  exceed  the  usefxil 
lives  of  any  physical  assets  purchased  with 
such  loan. 

(2;  (A)  Each  direct  loan  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  (as  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury-  to  the  RPC)  on  out- 
standing martetable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maiurity  comparable  to  the  maturity  of 
such  loan,  ad  lusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum. 


(B)  Each  loan  to  be  guaranteed  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  reasonable  taking  into  account  tbe 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  ma- 
turity of  such  loan. 

(3)  Each  such  loan  shall  be  fully  and  ade- 
quately secured,  except  that  the  require- 
msnt  of  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  by 
the  Board  for  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  a 
Plan  of  Gradual  Liquidation.  The  RFC. 
under  such  conditions  as  It  shall  prescribe, 
may  take  over  or  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  liquidation  of  any  collateral  ac- 
cepted by  It  as  security  for  such  loan.  Each 
such  loan  may  be  made  directly  upon  prom- 
issory notes  or  by  way  of  discount  or  re- 
discount of  obligations  tendered  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  otherwise  In  such  form  and  In  ".uch 
amount  and  at  such  Interest  or  discoiunt 
rates  as  the  RPC  may  approve,  except  that 
no  loan  or  advance  shall  be  made  upon  for- 
eign securities  or  foreign  acceptances  as 
collateral  or  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  carrying  or  the  liquidation  of  such  for- 
eign securities  and  foreign  acceptances. 

(4)  The  RPC  may  not  guarantee  a  loan 
unless  It  determines  that  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  security  (if  any),  and  the  sched- 
ule and  amount  of  repayments  with  respect 
to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  fi- 
nancial interest  of  the  RFC  and  are  other- 
wise reasonable.  Including  a  determination 
that  the  rate  of  Interest  on  such  loan  does 
not  exceed  such  rate  as  the  RFt:  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  loans. 

(5)  The  RFC  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  an  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee  un- 
der section  5  the  amount  of  any  payment 
made  the  RPC  pursuant  to  such  guarantee 
upon  the  failure  of  the  applicant  to  pay 
when  due  the  principal  of  and  Interest  on 
the  loan  with  respect  to  which  the  guaran- 
tee was  made,  unless  the  RPC  for  good  caviae 
waives  the  right  of  recovery;  and  the  RPC 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  under 
such  loan  of  the  recipient  of  such  payment. 

(6)  Any  loan  guaranteed  by  the  RFC  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  Incontestable  (A)  in 
the  hands  of  an  applicant  on  whose  behalf 
such  guarantee  is  made  unless  the  applicant 
engaged  In  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in 
securing  such  guarantee,  and  (B)  as  to  any 
person  (or  his  successor  In  Interest)  engaged 
In  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  making  or 
contracting  to  make  such  loan. 

(7)  The  RPC  may  guarantee  short-term 
obligations  Incurred  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining itvaponry  funds  with  a  view  to  re- 
financing from  time  to  time  so  long  as  the 
entire  term  does  not  exceed  that  q>ecified 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  borrower  con- 
tinues to  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

(8)  Loans  and  guarantees  of  loans  and  of 
municipal  debt  shall  be  subject  to  such  fur- 
ther terms  and  conditions  as  the  RPC  may 
prescribe  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  PBORiBrnoN  Against  Fees. — No  fee  or 
commission  shall  be  paid  by  any  applicant 
for  a  loan  or  a  guarantee  under  this  Act  in 
connection  with  any  such  application  or  any 
loan  or  a  guarantee  made  under  this  Act, 
and  the  agreement  to  pay  or  the  payment  of 
any  such  fee  or  commission  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful. 

(d)  PcDCBAi.  PiNANCiNe  BANK. — Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  none  of  the  loans 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall  be  eligible 
for  purchase  by  sale  or  issuance  to,  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  department  or  entity  owned  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  United  SUtes. 


Sbc.  8.  Capitalization  or  thi  RPC;   Otbkb 

Financial  PaoviBtONS. 

(a)  Authobized  Capital  Stock. — 

(1)  The  RPC  shall  have  capital  stock  of 
$3,000,000,000,  subscribed  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  payment  for  which  shall 
be  subject  to  call  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  RPC. 

(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  93,000,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  upon  such  lubacrlptlon 
when  called. 

(b)  Funds  on  Depostt  Wtth  Tbeasubt  ob 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.— All  moneys  of  the 
RPC  not  otherwise  employed  may  be  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  check  by  authority  of  the 
RPC  or  In  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  or  may, 
by  authorization  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  RPC,  be  used  in  the  purchase  for 
redemption  and  retirement  of  any  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obligations  is- 
sued by  the  RFC,  and  the  RPC  may  re- 
imburse such  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  tiieir 
services  in  the  manner  as  may  be  a^eed 
upon.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  act 
as  depoaltortes,  custodians,  and  fiscal  agents 
for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporution 
In  the  general  performance  of  its  powers 
conferred  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Issuance  or  Notes,  Debentures,  and 
Bonos. — 

(1)  The  RFC  is  authorized,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
to  issue,  and  to  have  out«tandlng  at  any  one 
time  in  an  amount  aggregating  not  more 
than  the  sum  of  ten  times  its  subscribed 
capital  stock  Its  own  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  or  other  such  obligations  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "obllgaUons") .  ObllgaUons  of 
the  RPC  shall  mature  not  more  than  twelve 
years  from  their  respective  dates  of  Issue, 
shall  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  RFC 
before  maturity  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  in  such  obligations,  and  shall  bear 
such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  RPC. 

(2)  The  RPC,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  sell  on  a  discount  basis  short- 
term  obligations  payable  at  matvirity  with- 
out interest. 

(3)  The  obligations  of  the  RFC  may  be 
secured  by  assets  of  tbe  RFC  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Obligations  of  the  RPC  may  be  Issued 
in  payment  of  any  loan  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  the  RPC  may  determine  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(4)  ObllgaUons  of  the  RPC  shall  be  fully 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed  both  as  to 
Interest  and  principal  by  the  United  States 
and  such  guaranty  shall  be  expressed  on  the 
face  thereof.  In  the  event  that  the  RFC  shall 
be  unable  to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due, 
the  principal  of  or  Interest  on  obligations 
Issued  by  it,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  such  principal  or  interest,  which 
amount  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  To  the  extent  of  the 
amounts  so  paid,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
holders  of  such  obligations. 

(d)  Sales  or  RFC  Obugationb  to  thb 
Tbcasubt;    Public-Debt  Transactions. — 

( 1 )  The  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  any  obligations  of  the 
RPC  to  be  Issued  under  this  section,  and  for 
such  purpose  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public-debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  sectirltles  hereafter  is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  or 
under  any  oth<jr  general  bond-Issuing  au- 
thority granted. 

(2)  The  purposes  for  which  securities  may 
be   Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
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Act  or  under  any  other  general  bond-issuing 
authority  granted  are  extended  to  include 
any  purchases  of  the  RPC's  obligations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may,  at  any  time,  sell 
any  of  the  obligations  of  the  RFC  acquired 
by  him  under  this  section. 

(4)  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  obligations  of  the 
RPC  shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Obligations  of  the  RPC  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  discount  or  purchase  by  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank. 

(e)  Exemption  Pbom  Taxation. — 

(1)  Any  and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the 
RFC  shall  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  from  all  taxation  (except  sur- 
taxes, estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes) 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  tbe  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  pos- 
session thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  local  taxing  authority. 

(2)  The  RFC,  Including  its  franchise,  its 
capital,  reserves,  and  surplus,  and  its  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States,  by 
any  territory,  dependency,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county,  municipal- 
ity, or  local  taxing  authority;  except  that 
any  real  property  of  tbe  RFC  shall  be  subject 
to  State,  territorial,  county,  municipal,  or 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  its  value  that  other  real  property  is  taxed. 

(f)  FOBMs  OP  Obligations;  Pbepabation  BT 
THE  Secbetabt  OP  THE  Tbeasxtbt. — In  order 
that  the  RFC  may  be  supplied  with  such 
forms  of  obligations  as  it  may  need  for  is- 
suance under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  prepare  such  forms  as  shall  be 
suitable  and  approved  by  the  RFC  to  be  held 
In  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery,  upon  or- 
der of  the  RPC.  The  engraved  plates,  dies, 
bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  In  con- 
nection therewith,  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary.  The  RPC  shall  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  for  any  expenses  Incur- 
red in  the  preparation,  custody,  and  delivery 
of  such  obligations. 

(g)  RFC  AS  A  Depositary  of  Public 
Mo  net;  Obligations  Considebed  Lawpul 
Investments. — 

(1)  When  designated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Secretary,  the  RFC — 

(A)  shall  he  a  depositary  of  public  money, 
except  receipts  from  customs,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tbe 
Secretary; 

(B)  may  be  employed  as  a  financial  agent 
of  the  Oovernment;  and 

(C)  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable 
duties,  as  depositary  of  public  money  and 
financial  agent  of  the  Government,  as  may  be 
required  of  it. 

(2)  Obligations  of  the  RPC  shall  be  lawful 
Investments,  and  may  be  accepted  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds  the 
Investment  or  deposit  of  which  shall  be  under 
the  authority  or  control  of  the  United  States 
or  any  officer  or  officers  thereof. 

Sec  9.  Admin istbative  Provisions. 

(a)     Coopbbation    Wfth    Otheb    Fedebal 

Agencies. — 

(1)  In  order  to  enable  the  RPC  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  all  other  executive  departments, 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  and  inde- 
pendent establishments  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment, are  hereby  authorized,  under  such 
conditions  as  they  may  prescribe,  to  make 
available  to  the  RFC.  in  confidence,  such 
reports,  records,  or  other  information  as  they 
may  have  available  relating  to  the  condition 
of  business  entitles  or  municipalities  with 
respect  to  which  the  RFC  has  had  or  con- 
templates having  transactions  under  this 
Act.  or  relating  to  individuals,  associations. 


partnerships,  or  corporations  whose  obliga- 
tions are  offered  to  or  held  by  the  RPC  as 
security  for  loans  to  business  entitles  or 
municipalities  under  this  Act,  and  to  make 
through  their  examiners  or  other  employees 
for  tbe  confidential  use  of  tbe  RFC,  exami- 
nations of  such  business  entities  and 
municipalities. 

(2)  Every  applicant  for  a  loan  or  a  guaran- 
tee under  this  Act  shall,  as  a  condition 
precedent  thereto,  consent  to  such  examina- 
tions as  the  RPC  may  require  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  that,  upon  request, 
reports  of  examinations  by  constituted 
authorities  may  be  fumisbed  by  such 
authorities  to  the  RFC. 

(b)'  Reports  bt  the  RFC. — The  RPC  shall 
make  and  publish  a  quarterly  report,  the  first 
of  which  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
January  1,  1982,  of  its  operations  to  Oongreaa. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  statement 
of— 

(1)  the  aggregate  loans  and  guarantees 
made  to  each  borrower; 

(2)  the  number  of  borrowers  and  amount 
borrowed  segregated  by  States; 

(3)  the  asaeta  and  lUblUUes  of  the  RFC; 
and 

(4)  the  names  and  compensation  of  all 
individuals  employed  by  the  RFC  whose 
compensation  exceeds  1 1,500  a  month. 

(c)  AtTorr  or  Financial  Transactiomb; 
Rxpobt  on  Audit. — 

(1)  Tbe  accounts  of  the  RFC  shall  be 
audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  Tbe  audits  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  tbe 
accounts  of  the  RFC  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  RFC  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audits  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  peraons 
conducting  the  audits,  and  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

(2)  A  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  shall  be  Included  in  the  appropriate 
quarterly  report  submitted  to  Congress 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
report  of  each  such  Independent  audit  shall 
set  forth  tbe  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
Include — 

(A)  such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  RFC's  assets  and  liabilities 
anrt  surplus  or  deficit; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein 
during  the  year; 

(C)  a  statement  in  reasonable  detail  of 
the  RFC's  Income  and  expenses  during  tbe 
previous  year; 

(D)  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  appli- 
cations of  funds;  and 

(E)  the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of 
such  statements. 

Sec.  10.  Cbiminal  Pbovisions. 

(a)  WnxruL  Misbkpbesentattons  to  the 
RFC. — Whoever  makes  any  statement  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  or  for  any  i^iplicant  any 
loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal,  de- 
ferment of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
in  any  way  the  action  of  the  RFC,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property, 
or  anything  of  value,  iinder  this  Act,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Counterfeiting  and  Other  Mishan- 
dling or  RPC  Obligations. — Whoever — 


(1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  or  counterfeiU 
any  obligation  or  coupon  in  imitation  of  or 
purporting  to  be  an  obligation  or  coupon 
Issued  by  the  RFC; 

(2)  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  at- 
tempts to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  any  false, 
forged,  or  counterfeited  obligation  or  coupon 
purporting  to  have  been  Issued  by  the  RPC, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited; 

(3)  falsely  alteiB  any  obligation  or  coupon 
Issued  or  purporting  to  have  teen  issued  by 
the  RFC; 

(4)  passes,  utters,  or  publishes,  or  attempts 
to  pass,  utter,  or  publish,  as  true  any  falsely 
altered  or  spurious  obligation  or  coupon  is- 
sued or  purporting  to  have  been  Issued  by 
the  RPC,  knowing  the  same  to  be  falaely 
altered  or  spurious;  or 

(5)  willfully  violates  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act; 

shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Defrauding  the  RFC,  Its  Auoitobs,  or 
THE  Public— Whoever,  being  connected  in 
any  capacity  with  the  RFC — 

( 1 )  embezzles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or  will- 
fully misapplies  any  moneys,  funds,  securi- 
ties, or  other  things  of  value,  whether  be- 
longing to  tbe  RPC  or  pledged  or  otherwise 
entrusted  to  it; 

(2)  with  intent  to  defraud  the  RFC  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or 
examiner  of  the  RFC,  makes  any  false  entry 
In  any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  or  to 
tbe  RFC,  or.  without  being  duly  authorized, 
draws  any  order  or  issues,  puts  forth,  or  as- 
signs any  obligation,  or  draft,  bUl  of  ex- 
change, mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree 
thereof; 

(3)  with  intent  to  defraud,  participates, 
shares,  receives  directly  or  indirectly  any 
money,  profit,  property  or  benefit  through 
any  transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract, 
or  any  other  act  of  the  RFC;  or 

(4)  gives  any  unauthorized  Information 
concerning  any  future  action  or  plan  of  the 
RFC  which  might  affect  the  value  of  secu- 
rities, or.  having  such  knowledge.  Invests 
or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
securities  or  property  of  any  company,  bank 
or  corporation  receiving  loans  or  other  as- 
sistance from  the  RPC; 

shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Use  op  Words  "Reconstruction  Fi- 
N.*NCE  Corporation  "  bt  Others.— No  indi- 
vidual, association,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion shall  use  the  words  "Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation"  or  a  combination  of 
these  three  words,  as  the  name  or  a  part 
thereof  under  which  he  or  It  does  business 
Every  Individual,  partnership,  association  or 
corporation  violating  this  prohibition  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $l.000  or  Im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year   or  both 

(e)  Section  433  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  1981"  im- 
mediately after  "the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act." 

Sbc  11.  Authorization  or  APPBOPBunoN. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  au- 
thortty  to  make  payments,  loans,  or  guaran- 
tees under  thU  Act  shaU  be  effective  except 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 
Sec.  12.  Sbpababilitt  op  Provisions. 

The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
Act  U  hereby  expressly  reserved.  If  any  part 
of  this  Act  shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to 
be  invalid,  such  Judgment  shall  not  affect 
impair,  or  Invalidate  the  remainder  of  the 
Act. 
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RaCOMSTBUCnON   FINAMCZ   COSFOR&TION    FACT 
SHER 

Section  1.  States  the  name  of  the  proposed 
legislation:  "The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  of  1981". 
Section  2.  Creates  the  Corporation. 
Section  3.  Describes  the  composition  of  the 
teven  member  Board  of  Directors  (the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  ex  officio,  plus  four  addi- 
tional members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  may  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party)  and 
prohibits  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Section  4.  Sets  forth  the  general  powers  of 
the  Corporation. 

Section  6.  Sets  forth  special  powers  with 
respect  to  aiding  eligible  business  entitles.  A 
business  would  be  eligible  If  it  is  "certain  to 
become  Insolvent",  If  "Its  closure  would 
adversely  and  severely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  or  any  sizable  region 
thereof"  and  if  private  credit  Is  not  avail- 
able to  it.  The  RFC  is  empowered  to  make 
or  guarantee  loans,  but  only  if  it  has  a 
"Plan  of  Reorganization  and  Recovery" 
describing  steps  to  be  taken  to  restore  the 
financial  health  of  the  business  or  a  gradual 
liquidation  plan  for  the  business.  The  RFC 
Is  also  empowered,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  purchase  assets  and  hold  tbem 
for  short  periods. 

Section  6.  Sets  forth  special  powers  with 
respect  to  aiding  eligible  municipalities. 
Loans  m»y  be  made  or  guaranteed  to  mu- 
nicipalities that  are  unable  to  balance  their 
expense  budgets  and  imable  to  obtain  credit 
elsewhere,  provided  that  certain  require- 
ments are  satisfied.  These  include  the  crea- 
tion by  the  state  of  a  fiscal  "watchdog" 
agency  for  the  municipality,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  a  "recovery  plan"  for  the 
municipality. 

Section  7.  Sete  forth  the  limits  and  con- 
ditions on  RFC  aid,  which  may  not  exceed 
half  of  the  aid  required  by  a  buslneea'  Plan 
of  Reorganization  and  Recovery  or  of  the 
deficit  described  in  a  municipality's  Recov- 
ery Plan,  nor  may  the  aid  to  any  business  or 
municipality  exceed  $1.66  billion. 

Section  8.  Capitalizes  the  RFC  at  (3  bil- 
lion, to  be  subscribed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  RFC  is  also  authorized  to  issue 
notes,  bands  and  other  obligations,  guar- 
anteed by  the  federal  Treastiry,  up  to  tSO 
bllUon. 

Section  9.  Sets  forth  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  arrangements. 

Section  10.  Provides  criminal  p>enalltles  for 
wUlful  misrepresentations  to  the  RFC,  mis- 
handling of  RFC  obligations  and  defraudlne 
the  RFC. 

Section  11.  Authorizes  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  12.  Provides  for  the  seoarabtllty  of 
the  Act's  various  provisions  should  any  of 
them  be  invalidated  by  a  court. 

RKCOirSTBUCTTNC  THK  RFC 

(By  Felix  Rohatyn) 

Recent  economic  developments  suggests 
the  need  for  a  new  version  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  of  the  1930s.  In 
the  private  sector,  there  now  exists  the  pros- 
pect of  major  business  failures.  We  need  only 
examine  the  present  conditions  In  the  auto, 
airline  and  steel  Industries  to  foresee  the 
possibility  of  future  petitions,  similar  to 
Chrysler's,  for  federal  assistance  to  avert 
massive  bankruptcy.  Certain  of  our  large 
financial  Institutions  are  also  considerably 
more  fragile  than  they  seem. 

A  comparable  condition  besets  major 
American  cities.  New  York  City  Is  unlikely 
to  regain  full  access  to  public  markets  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982,  as  anticipated  when 


Congress  authorized  loan  guarantees  in  1978. 
The  combination  of  economic  decline  and 
reduction  in  anticipated  federal  aid  has 
caused  repeated  modification  in  the  city's 
financial  plan,  showing  potentially  large 
budget  gaps  for  1982. 

With  some  variation,  the  same  picture  may 
be  drawn  for  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Newark  and  other  cities.  Local  action 
to  raise  revenues  or  cut  expenses  beyond 
a  reasonable  point  only  deepens  the  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Both  of  these  national  problems — large 
business  failures  and  major  municipal  difll- 
cultles — require  national  Initiatives.  Over  the 
long  term,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  for- 
mula revisions,  federal  aid  and  other  changes 
in  the  fiscal  relationships  among  levels  of 
government  will  no  doubt  be  debated.  These 
are  surely  needed.  But  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, some  action  is  needed  now  to 
provide  a  safety  net  for  both  businesses  and 
municipalities   in  crisis. 

A  new  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion could  supply  the  capital  assistance  and 
serve  as  the  catalyst  needed  to  avert  even 
larger  problems.  The  RFC  would  be  created 
by  the  federal  government  and  authorized 
to  assist  businesses  and  municipal  govern- 
ments whose  failure  would  have  a  material 
Impact  on  the  country  or  a  significant  region. 
This  assistance  would  take  the  form  of  loans 
or.  In  the  case  of  businesses,  loans  as  well  as 
equity  investments. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  support  the 
creation,  through  federal  legislation,  of  a  new 
RFC: 

First,  the  threshold  determination  of 
whether  the  public  interest  supports  federal 
intervention  has  essentially  been  made.  In 
the  case  of  Lockheed,  Chrysler  and  New 
York  City,  Congress  did  commit  large  sums 
to  take  the  company  or  city  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy. The  philosophical  line  has  been 
crossed  with  the  argument  that  the  social 
consequences  of  both  btisiness  and  munici- 
pal failures,  of  the  scope  Indicated,  are  vast, 
and  largely  uncharted. 

Second,  applying  the  appropriate  remedy 
requires  a  professional  nonpolltlcal  approach 
as  well  as  a  broader  set  of  options.  Providing 
guaranteed  loans  at  high  interest  rates  to  a 
falling  company,  overburdened  with  debt 
and  with  Inadequate  permanent  capital,  may 
buy  time  but  will  clearly  not  cure.  The  ability 
to  make  equity  investments,  as  part  of  an 
overall,  multilateral  rescue  package,  can 
come  only  from  an  RFC. 

Third,  It  should  be  evident  that  the  legis- 
lature is  a  poor  forum  to  determine  specific 
cases.  Under  the  pressures  of  the  emergency, 
delicate  negotiations  with  unions,  banks, 
stockholders  and  suppliers  are  Impossible. 
Congress  is  besieged  with  simple  but  urgent 
demands  for  action.  Negotiations  would  bene- 
fit from  the  insulation  provided  by  setting 
up  a  professional  mechanism  that  could 
make  the  decision  to  commit  or  not  to  com- 
mit aid  using  the  leverage  that  often  does 
not  exist  in  the  legislative  process. 

Fourth,  the  problem  of  massive  business 
and  municipal  collapse  Is  a  national  respon- 
sibility simply  because  neither  private  lend- 
ers nor  states  are  able  to  cope  with  needs  of 
this  magnitude.  Each  of  the  participating  in- 
terests must  play  a  part  in  any  rescue  plan, 
but  it  requires  a  coordinating  agency  with 
sufficient  authority  and  capacity  to  bring 
about  a  solution. 

Fifth,  the  RFC  would  have  the  advantage 
of  providing  continuity  as  well  as  profes- 
sionalism In  the  design  of  a  fiscal  strategy 
for  each  particular  case.  The  RFC  should  be 
managed  by  paid  professionals  with  its  own 
board  of  directors,  the  majority  of  whom 
would  be  private  citizens  and  would  include 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  chairman  of  the 
Securities    and    Exchange    Commission    and 


the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Aavlsers. 

l"inally,  the  RFC  should  only  be  a  tempo- 
rary investor,  it  should  remain  an  Investor 
oniy  imtil  it  can  divest  Itself  of  its  commit- 
ments tbrouga  the  marketplace  and  should 
ne.er  pro  viae  more  than  M  percent  of  the 
capital  required  by  any  type  of  rescue.  It 
should  be  a  revolving  luna — profitable,  one 
hopes — stepping  in  where  uo  alternatives  are 
available  and  stepping  out  when  the  public 
interest  has  been  served  and  market  forces 
operate. 

Certain  risks  and  objections  to  the  RFC 
have  to  oe  acknowledged:  the  risks  to  fed- 
eralism and  to  private  entrepreneurial  deci- 
blons;  the  contention  that  it  might  reduce 
incentives  for  efficiency  and  for  good  man- 
agement: that  it  amounts  to  discrimination 
against  small  companies  and  cities  that  may 
not  be  eligible  for  aid;  that  its  intervention 
in  credit  allocation  will  politicize  competi- 
tive markets:  that  the  government  will  be 
left  in  a  confilct  of  roles,  as  lender-investor 
and  as  regulator. 

Each  of  these  objections  and  others  should 
be  explored  in  detaU.  Some  may  be  mlUgated 
by  the  procedures  for  accountability  and  the 
standards  for  Intervention  that  are  built  into 
the  RFC  leglslaUon.  Others  are  more  funda- 
mental and  require  a  basic  judgment  about 
the  need  for  some  institutions  and  a  compar- 
ative analysis  of  the  alternatives.  Since  part 
of  the  RFC's  activities  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  private  business,  part  of  the  capital 
should  come  from  the  business  sector.  The 
management,  as  in  the  original  RFC,  should 
be  professional  and  non-political. 

On  balance,  I  believe  that  the  RFC  Is 
needed  and  Is  preferred  to  the  kind  of  ad  hoc 
legislative  response  that  has  characterized 
the  Lockheed,  Chrysler  and  New  York  City 
petitions.  This  does  not  lead  to  state  capital- 
ism. If  Chrysler  ultimately  faUs,  It  will  not 
Drove  that  government  should  not  have  tried 
the  cure.  It  will  prove  that  the  wrong  medi- 
cine was  aoplled  too  late.  The  right  medicine 
should  be  available  in  the  future.  It  wUl  quit« 
probably  be  needed.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.   4  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch - 
wiTz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol 
S.  473.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  al- 
lowable for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  motor  vehicle  will  be  deter- 
mined In  the  same  manner  Government 
employees  determine  reimbursement  for 
the  use  of  their  vehicles  on  Government 
business. 

s.  ei3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lax.^lt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1951  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1086,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  revise  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1163.  a  bill  to 
increase  the  oenalties  for  violations  of 
the  Taft-HarUey  Act.  To  prohibit  per- 
sons, upon  their  convictions  of  certain 
crimes,  from  holding  offices  in  or  certain 
positions  related  to  labor  orgunizations 


and  employee  benefit  plans,  and  to 
clarify  certain  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

8.    I34S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  the 
Senator  from  ConnecUcut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1348.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
certain  requirements  which  apply  to 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 

S.    1402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8,  1402.  a  bill 
to  establish  uniform  nationsd  standards 
for  the  continued  regulation,  by  the 
several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  and  length  on  interstate 
highways. 

S.  142T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1427,  a 
bill  to  reduce  financing  costs  to  cities, 
counties,  and  States  by  amending  sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  per- 
mit national  banks  to  underwrite  and 
deal  in  revenue  bonds  issued  by  State 
and  local  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1450,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continued 
deregulation  of  the  Nation's  airlines, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1S38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1528, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  improved  management  of  the 
social  security  trust  funds  and  increase 
the  return  on  investments  to  these  funds. 

8.  1598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1589,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Interest  Rates. 

8.  1807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1607.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  minimum  Interest 
and  dividend  exclusion  of  $200  for  each 
Individual. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  with  the  first  Sun- 
day in  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Garden  Week," 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTIOSf    58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  BYR^, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  . 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
59,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Boschwitz)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67.  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  "National  Nurse-Mld- 
wlfery  Week." 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 107.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  7th  day  of  October  1981  as  "Na- 
tional Guard  Day." 

SENATE   CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
the  Senator  Irom  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN).  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr,  DeConcini)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huo- 
dleston)  ,  the  Senator  Irom  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 33,  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Trade  Regulation  Rule  relating  to  the 
sale  of  used  motor  vehicles. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nxtnn.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 199,  a  resolution  to  authorize  "Na- 
tional Productivity  Improvement  Week." 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  . 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  211.  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Grovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  encourage  banks  to 
make  loans  available  for  productive  uses 
while  eliminating  loans  for  speculative 
and  unproductive  uses. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol  UP  amend- 
ment No.  378  proposed  to  S.  884,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  extend  programs  to  provide 
price  support  and  production  incentives 
for  farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   552 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  development  and  security 
assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  to 
provide  authorities  for  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AID    TO    STRIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  appropriate  referral.  This  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which 
would  prohibit  aid  to  Syria. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   SS3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LUGAR  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill,  S.  1196,  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAISS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 22.  1981.  beginning  at  10  ajn..  In 
room  5302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  S.  503,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  lands 
by  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  North 
Dakota. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mary 
Jane  Wrenn  of  the  committee  staff  on 
224-2251. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  announce 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public,  the  scheduling  of  a  public 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 28.  1981,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  S.  874,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
additional  protection  of  steelhead  trout 
as  a  game  fish. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  John 
Chaves  of  the  committee  staff  on  224- 
2251. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON   COVEENMENTAL    ETFICIENCT 
AND  THE   DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  EfiBciency  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  will  be  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  Senate  Resolution  207,  a  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Act  4-69,  relating  to  the  reform  of 
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the  sexual  assault  laws  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  23  at  9:30  ajn. 
In  room  357  of  the  Russell  Senate  OfBce 
Building. 

For  further  information,  contact  Ei- 
leen Mayer  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
224-4161. 

■UBCOMMrrm    on    wrrmooviF.NMENTAL 

BCLATIONS 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  a  hearing  to  con- 
sider and  review  standard,  "boilerplate" 
language  to  be  included  in  all  future 
block  grant  legislation.  The  language 
was  prepared  in  consultation  with  public 
interest  groups  representing  entities  and 
persons  impacted  by  Federal  assistance 
provided  through  the  block  grant  mech- 
anism. Included  in  the  language  are  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  areas  of  appli- 
cation and  planning,  nondiscrimination, 
transition,  reporting,  and  auditing. 

The  hearing  will  be  in  room  3302.  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wednesday, 
September  23,  1981,  starting  at  9:30  a.m. 
Iliose  wishing  to  submit  written  state- 
ments to  be  included  in  the  printed  rec- 
ord of  the  hearing  should  send  five  copies 
to  Ruth  M.  Doerflein,  clerk.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
room  507,  Carroll  Arms  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20510. 

For  further  information  on  the  hear- 
ing, you  may  contact  Pam  Hess  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  at  224-6702. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

comfrrm  on  ths  jxtoiciabt 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
September  22,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
annual  refugee  consultation  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  Criminal  Code. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STTBCoifmTTBx  ON  jTTmrxLZ  Twncz 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Justice  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  at  1  pjn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
media  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BtTBCoif  wrrrxE  on  cuminal  law 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  at  2  pjn..  to  hold  hearings  on 
S.  904  and  S.  907,  bills  dealing  with 
assassination  attempts. 


ACID  RAIN 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  acid 
rain  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  in 
many  diverse  forums  during  the  past 
months.  Perhaps  the  longest  rimning 
dialog  on  this  issue  has  occurred  in  the 
scientific  community.  Scientists 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world  have  devoted  years  to  their  search 
for  more  complete  knowledge  about  the 
causes  of  acid  precipitation,  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  its  effects  on  aquatic  re- 
sources, fish  life,  and  vegetation  such  as 
forests  and  other  crops. 

While  our  knowledge  is  far  from  com- 
plete, it  represents  a  solid  basis  for  a 
policy  to  deal  with  the  situation.  An  im- 
portant addition  to  our  analysis  of  the 
acid  rain  issue  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  body  noted  for  its  objectivity, 
and  highly  respected  within  the  scien- 
tific community. 

The  conclusion  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy is  clear  and  unequivocal.  They 
state: 

Although  clalma  have  been  made  that  di- 
rect evidence  Unking  power-plant  emissions 
to  the  production  of  acid  rain  U  Inconclu- 
sive, we  find  the  circumstantial  evidence  for 
their  role  overwhelming. 

The  Committee  believes  that  continued 
emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  at 
current  or  accelerated  rates,  in  the  face  of 
clear  evidence  of  serious  hazard  to  human 
health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will  be  ex- 
tremely risky  from  a  long-term  economic 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  biosphere  protection. 

Of  the  options  presently  available  only  the 
control  of  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  can  significantly  reduce  the  rate  of 
deterioration  of  sensitive  freshwater  ecosys- 
tems ...  In  the  most  seriously  affected 
area  .  .  .  this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  60 
percent  In  deposited  hydrogen  Ions.  Control 
of  SO]  from  new  electrical  generating  plants 
alone  would  be  Insufficient  to  accomplish 
this,  and  thus  restrictions  on  older  plants 
must  be  considered. 

I  ask  to  include  additional  excerpts  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
these  conclusions.  I  will  introduce  legis- 
lation to  implement  these  recommenda- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

This  report  is  particularly  timely,  as 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  on  which  I  serve,  begins  its 
deliberations  on  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  commend  the  report  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

EXCEXPTS    FSOM    "ATMOePHIXK-BlOSPHZU    IN- 

TXXAcnoNs:  Towaxd  a  Bbtttb  Undixstand- 

iNG  OP  THX  Ecological  Consequxnces  or 

Fossil  PnxL  Combitstion" 

Ecologlsts,  geochemlsts,  and  climatologlsts 
are  beginning  to  discover  that  in  many  re- 
spects man  Is  now  operating  on  nature's  own 
scale,  particularly  through  the  heavy  use  of 
fossil  fuels  to  supply  the  energy  that  runs 
our  Industrial  civilization.  Because  the  un- 
certainties associated  with  such  large-scale 
operations  are  very  great — for  good  or  111 — It 
behooves  us  to  exercise  restraint  In  our  pres- 
ent Intensive  use  of  energy,  and  to  mitigate 
where  possible  the  Ul  effects  that  air  poUu- 


tlon  Imposes  not  only  on  us  but  also  on  the 
ecosystems  that  make  up  our  life  support 
system.  In  this  connection  numerous  studies 
have  reported  on  the  substontlal  opportun- 
ities for  energy  conservation  and  shifts  to 
alternative  energy  sources. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Perhaps  the  first  well -demonstrated  wide- 
spread effect  of  burning  fossil  fuel  Is  tht 
destruction  of  soft-water  ecosystems  by  "acid 
rain."  which  has  been  caused  by  anthro- 
pogenic emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  that  are  further  oxidized  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Major  effects  include  destruction  of 
many  species  of  fish  and  their  prey  and  acid- 
ification of  surface  and  ground  waters  to  the 
point  where  toxic  trace  metals  reach  concen- 
trations undesirable  for  human  consumption 
and  for  aquatic  animal  habiuts  (see  Chap- 
ter 8) .  Severe  degradation  of  many  aquatic 
ecosystems  has  been  recorded  in  Norway 
Sweden,  the  United  SUtes.  Scotland  and 
Canada  (Drabltts  and  Trollan  1980).  SurprU- 
ingly.  significant  effects  have  also  been  re- 
corded for  aquatic  syMems  In  countries  once 
thought  to  be  geologically  resistant  to  acidi- 
fication. Including  the  Netherlands,  Denmark 
and  Belgium  (Vangenechten  and  Vander- 
borght  1980.  Van  Dam  et  al.  1980.  RebMlorf 

• 

Although  claims  have  been  made  that 
direct  evidence  Unking  power-plant  emls- 
slons  to  the  production  of  acid  rain  Is  in- 
conclusive (Poundstone  1980.  Curtis  un- 
dated) we  find  the  circumstantial  evidence 
for  their  role  overwhelming.  Many  thousands 
of  lakes  have  already  been  affected,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  European  and  North 
American  scientists  (Drabias  and  ToUan 
1980).  Acidified  lakes  have  been  found  In 
areas  where  geological  factors,  such  as  vol- 
^nlam  and  the  weathering  of  pyrites,  or 
biological  factors,  such  as  acid  bog  drain- 
age, cannot  be  Implicated.  At  current  rates 
of  emission  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
the  number  of  affected  lakes  can  be  expected 
to  more  than  double  by  1990,  and  to  Include 
larger  and  deeper  lakes  (Henrlksen  1980) 
There  is  little  probability  that  some  factor 
other  than  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  Is  responsible  for  acid  rain.  Although 
the  deposited  nitrogen  and  sulfur  may  be 
slightly  beneficial  In  terrestrial  soils  defi- 
cient in  these  elements,  the  stimulus  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  short-lived  (Abrahamson  1980) 
and  over  the  long  term  acid  precipitation  is 
likely  to  accelerate  natural  processes  of  soil 
leaching  that  lead  to  impoverishment  in 
pUnt  nutrients  (Overreln  et  al..  1980) .  When 
freshwater  effects  are  considered,  the  positive 
effects  are  greatly  outweighed  by  the  nega- 
tive. " 

• 

The  same  gaseous  oxides  are  known  to  af- 
fect human  health  directly  in  urban  areas 
(Lave  and  Seskln  1977.  NRC  1977b  NRC 
19T7C,  NRC  1978a.  Mendelsohn  and  Orcutt 
1979)  and  to  cause  decreases  in  crop  yields 
In  some  areas.  Acid  deposition  Is  also  known 
to  cause  large  economic  losses  by  corroding 
metals  and  eroding  buildings  and  statuary 
made  of  calcareous  rock  (Bolln  1971,  Nrlagu 
1978).  The  Committee  believes  that  contin- 
ued emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
at  current  or  accelerated  rates,  in  the  face 
of  clear  evidence  of  sertous  hazard  to  human 
health  and  to  the  biosphere,  will  be  ex- 
tremely risky  from  a  long-term  economic 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  biosphere  protection. 

•  •  •  .  • 

Tn  Chapter  8.  we  give  an  up-to-date  case 
history  of  acid  deposition,  one  example  of 
the  severe  blospheric  effects  resulting  from 
anthropogenic  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
that  appears  already  to  have  eliminated  or 
substantially  reduced  the  populations  of 
some  organisms.  Including  fishes.  In  parts  of 
their  natural  ranges.  Owing  to  the  concen- 
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trated  efforts  of  scientists  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  most  notably  in  Scandinavia 
during  the  past  decade,  we  have  a  much 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  acid  deposition  than  we 
have  for  other  pollutants  discussed  here.  Yet 
even  for  acid  deposition,  many  mechanisms 
and  effects  are  poorly  known.  Throughout 
the  above-mentioned  chapters  we  have  at- 
tempted to  indicate  how  widespread  and 
complicated  the  atmospheric  pollution  prob- 
lem is.  and  how  intertwined  the  biogeochem- 
Ical  cycles  of  pollutanu  are  with  the  cycles 
of  naturally  Important  elements.  As  a  con- 
sequence, second-  and  third-order  effects 
may  be  of  great  importance,  but  they  are  far 
more  difficult  to  predict  than  the  first-order 
effects  upon  which  most  attention  is  focused. 
Though  necessarily  incomplete  in  many  re- 
spects, the  Information  synthesized  by  the 
Conunlttee  renders  a  rather  unfavorable  pic- 
ture of  the  consequences  of  current  fossil 
fuel  burning  practices.  Along  with  the  prob- 
able large-scale  effects  described  above,  slow, 
nearly  undetectable  Increases  in  a  multitude 
of  extremely  toxic  substances  are  taking 
place.  It  Is  the  Committee's  opinion,  based  on 
the  evidence  we  have  examined,  that  the  pic- 
ture Is  disturbing  enough  to  merit  prompt 
tightening  of  restrictions  on  atmospheric 
emissions  from  fossil  fuels  and  other  large 
sources  such  as  metal  smelters  and  cement 
manufacture.  Strong  measures  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  prevent  further  degradation  of 
natural  ecosystems,  which  together  support 
life  on  this  planet. 

Some  pollutants,  such  as  sulfur  and  nitro- 
gen oxides,  particulate  pollutants,  and  lead, 
are  readily  amenable  to  control  by  appropri- 
ate engineering  technologies.  Others,  such  as 
mercury  and  CO.  are  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  control  by  available  technologies. 
In  the  long  run.  only  decreased  reliance  on 
fossil  fuel  or  Improved  control  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  pollutants  can  reduce  the  risk 
that  our  descendants  will  suffer  food  short- 
ages. lm[>alred  health,  and  a  damaged 
environment. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Acid  deposillon.  due  to  the  further  oxida- 
tion of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  released 
to  the  atmosphere  by  anthropogenic  sources, 
Is  causing  widesTireeui  damage  to  aquatic  eco- 
systems including  loss  of  bicarbonate.  In- 
creased acidity,  and  higher  concentrations  of 
toxic  metals.  As  a  result,  several  important 
species  of  fish  and  invertebrates  have  been 
eliminated  over  substantial  parts  of  their 
natural  ranges. 

Effects  on  terrestrial  ecosystems  are  less 
pronounced.  Increased  leaching  of  both  nu- 
trients and  toxic  elements  is  evident  In  poorly 
buffered  soils  sensitive  to  acidification.  There 
is  some  evidence  for  damage  to  crop  plants, 
and  many  soil  microbial  processes  are  nega- 
tively affected  at  low  pH.  Trees  appear  to  be 
slizhtly  stimulated  by  acid  precipitation, 
although  this  effect  Is  expected  to  bs  short- 
lived, because  of  increased  leaching  of 
catlonlc  nutrients  and  the  buildup  of  t.oxlc 
concentrations  of  metals  in  soil  water. 

Better  long-term  studies  of  deposition 
processes  and  of  effects  on  ecosystems  are 
required  to  Illuminate  the  complex  ecological 
effects  of  acid  precipitation  and  associated 
nutrients  and  toxicants.  The  control  of  emis- 
sions of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  from  fos- 
sil fuels  is  necessary  to  halt  the  acidification 
of  sensitive  aquatic  ecosystems. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  the  options  presently  available  only  the 
control  of  emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  can  significantly  reduce  the  rate  of 
deterioration  of  sensitive  freshwater  eco- 
systems. It  Is  desirable  to  have  precipitation 
with  pH  values  no  lower  than  4.8  to  4.7 
throughout  such  areas,  the  value  at  which 
rates  of  degradation  are  detectable  by  cur- 
rent survey  methods,  as  mentioned  above,  in 
the  most   seriously  affected   areas    (average 


precipitation  pH  of  4.1  to  4.2),  this  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  50  percent  In  deposited 
hydrogen  Ions.  Control  of  SO,  from  new  elec- 
trical generating  plants  alone  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  accomplish  this,  and  thus  re- 
strictions on  older  plants  must  be  considered. 
Furthermore,  there  are  no  proposed  restric- 
tions on  the  emission  of  nitrogen  oxides,  and 
the  amounts  of  these  substances  emitted  are 
expected  to  continue  to  increase. 

The  alkalinity  of  waters  endangered  by 
acidification  can  be  enhanced  by  a  number 
of  means,  most  notably  by  "liming" — adding 
calcium  carbonate  or  oxide — and  by  adding 
phosphorus  to  stimulate  biological  fixation 
of  nitrate  and  CO..  All  of  these  techniques 
are  expensive  (950  and  more  per  hectare  of 
water  surface),  and  treatments  must  be  re- 
peated every  few  years.  Due  to  high  costs 
and  logistic  difficulties,  lime  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  vast  areas  that  are  currently 
endangered  by  acidification.  In  the  areas 
most  susceptible  to  acid  deposition.  It  will 
therefore  be  Impossible  to  maintain  the  alka- 
linity and  pH  of  more  than  a  few  selected 
bodies  of  water.  F^irthermore.  pH  and  alka- 
linity cannot  be  artificially  maintained  with- 
out increasing  the  ionic  concentration  of  the 
receiving  water,  the  consequences  of  which 
have  not  been  Investigated.  The  fate  of  dis- 
solved toxic  metals  after  liming  Is  also  poor- 
ly known. 

The  deposition  of  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere was  recognized  In  President  Carter's 
second  environmental  message  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  August  2,  1979.  as  "one  of  the 
most  serious  global  pollution  problems  as.^o- 
elated  with  fossil  fuel  combustion,"  rivaled 
only  by  the  buildup  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  topic,  generally  known  as 
"acid  rain."  has  been  of  much  international 
concern  because  acids  are  deposited  far  from 
the  sources  of  their  precursors. 

Acid  precipitation  was  the  subject  of  a 
major  international  symposium  In  1975.  when 
research  on  many  aspects  of  the  topic  was  In 
Its  Infancy.  Since  that  time,  many  studies 
have  been  completed.  Including  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  In  Scandinavia.  Recent  sym- 
posia (Drablos  and  Tollan  1980.  Hutchinson 
and  Havas  1980,  Shrlner  et  al.  1980)  treat 
many  aspects  of  the  problem  In  much  more 
detail  than  previously,  and  some  long-term 
studies  of  effects  allow  a  much  more  con- 
clusive summary  of  the  problem.  We  can  thus 
learn  much  from  a  case  study  of  acid  precipi- 
tation about  the  problems  likely  to  be  en- 
countered with  other  atmospheric  pollut- 
ants. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Direct   cause -and-effect  linkages   between 

sources  of  acid  and  effects  on  ecosystems  will 
not  be  possible  In  the  foreseeable  future,  ow- 
ing to  the  remoteness  of  sources  and  the 
complexity  of  the  Interaction  among  emis- 
sions from  different  sources,  atmospheric 
transport,  chemical  transformations,  and 
specific  orographic  and  geological  settings. 
But  the  Increased  emission  of  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  compounds  from  anthropogenic 
sources  Is  the  only  plausible  explanation  for 
acid  deposition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  emissions  of 
acid  precursors  have  taken  place  over  the 
past  few  decades,  which  may  Influence  the 
acidity  of  precipitation.  While  SO.  emis- 
sions have  not  changed  greatly  for  several 
decades,  owing  to  a  switch  from  coal  to 
other  fuels  and  to  Increased  control  of  gas- 
eous sulfur  emissions,  there  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  Increase  in  anthropogenic 
sulfur  emissions  in  the  20th  century,  causing 
increased  sulfate  deposition  In  remote 
regions. 

Despite  the  relative  constancy  of  annual 
SO.  emissions  during  the  past  century, 
three  technological  changes  may  cause  the 
emissions  to  produce  acid  precipitation 
more  efficiently. 


First,  the  height  at  which  gases  are  in- 
jected into  the  atmosphere  has  increased 
nearly  threefold,  causing  SO.  to  be  trans- 
ported farther  and  to  remain  in  the  atmos- 
phere longer,  increasing  the  probability  of 
oxidation  to  sulfuric  acid.  Second,  recent 
controls  of  particulate  emissions  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  alkaline  fiy  ash  dis- 
charged from  smokestacks,  and  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  in  the  past  such  material  partially 
neutralized  acid  emissions.  Third,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  change  from  seasonal  to  year- 
round  emission.  Less  coal  is  used  for  space 
heating  and  more  coal  is  used  for  generating 
electricity.  Also  the  demand  for  electricity 
during  the  summer  months  has  grown  with 
the  Increased  use  of  air  conditioning.  The 
high  temperatures  and  humidities  in  sum- 
mer may  result  In  more  efficient  oxidation  of 
SO,  emissions  to  sulfuric  acid. 

In  addition  to  the  technological  changes 
In  SO.  emission,  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  emission  of  nitrogen  oxides  for  the  past 
few  decades.  Nitrogen  oxides  are  emitted 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  with  some  in- 
jected high  into  the  atmosphere  whUe 
others  are  ejected  and  dispersed  at  ground 
level  through  motor  vehicle  use.  In  the 
absence  of  control  technology  for  nitrogen 
oxides,  their  emissions  will  exceed  emission 
of  sulfur  oxides  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  stress  that  emission  of  nitrogen  and 
sulfur  oxides  and  the  consequent  acid  pre- 
cipitation are  broad  regional  rather  than 
global  problems.  When  natural  and  anthro- 
pogenic emissions  are  compared  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  it  is  clear  that  man's  activities 
completely  overwhelm  natural  sources  of  SO, 
and  NOi.  even  though  the  magnitude  of  an- 
thropogenic emissions  of  these  oxides  may 
seem  unimportant  when  compcu'ed  with  nat- 
ural emissions  on  a  global  scale. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  theory  that  the  acidification  observed 

In  poorly  buffered  fresh  waters  was  due  to 
changing  land-use  patterns  (Rosenqvlst 
1978a. b)  has  now  been  discounted  as  an  ex- 
planation for  the  widespread  effects  ob- 
served, particularly  in  remote  areas.  Detailed 
study  over  several  years  of  watersheds  In 
Norway,  some  with  changing  land-use  pat- 
tern's and  some  vrltbout.  has  shown  that,  on 
the  average,  both  are  acidified  at  equal  rates 
(Drablds  and  Sevaldrud  1980,  Drablds,  et  al. 
1980).  Moreover,  studies  of  lakes  In  North 
America  in  areas  where  land-use  patterns 
have  never  changed  have  also  shown  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  hydrogen  ion  or  losses  tn 
buffering  capacity  (Dillon  et  al.  1978,  Watt 
et  al.  1979). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Large  areas  of  the  eeuth's  surfaces  consist 

of  poorly  buffered  geologic  materials.  Where 
such  areas  occur  within  several  hundred  kil- 
ometers of  sources  of  atmospheric  emissions 
that  are  add  precursors,  detectable  acidifi- 
cation of  at  least  freshwater  ecosystems  may 
bs  expected  to  occur.  In  the  United  States 
such  areas  occur  largely  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  (Cogbill  and  Likens  1974) .  In 
Canada,  there  are  roughly  2  mllUon  square 
kilometers  of  acld-sensltlve  terrain — most  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  Similar  large 
geologic  areas  occur  in  Scandanlvla,  Scot- 
land, and  the  northern  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  high  proportion  of  the  world's 
fresh  waters  occur  In  such  terrain  (between 
50  and  80  percent  dep«idlng  on  estimates) ; 
thus,  large-scale  degT«datl<xi  becomes  an  im- 
portant concern. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Routine  surveys  in  the  past  generally  have 

used  measurement  techniques  too  insensitive 
to  detect  changes  in  lakes  susceptible  to  acid- 
ification. It  follows  from  the  previous  discus- 
sion on  bicarbonate  buffering  that  the  meas- 
urement of  alkalinity  using  modern  methods 
is  a  far  more  sensitive  method  than  Is  pH 
determination  for  measuring  the  degree  of 
lake  acidification.  Where  sufficiently  seiiaitlve 
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techniques  have  been  lued  In  lakes  subjected 
to  acid  preclplatlon,  spectacular  losses  of 
allcallnlty  have  been  recorded.  For  example, 
Dillon  et  al.  ( 197B)  found  that  two  lakes  In 
south  central  Ontario,  a  region  where  the 
average  pH  of  precipitation  is  3.95  to  4.38.  had 
lost  over  50  percent  of  their  alkalinity  in  a 
period  of  5  to  10  years.  Seasonal  data  are 
necessary  in  such  studies  to  separate  long- 
term  trends  from  annual  variation,  because 
alkalinity  In  soft  water  systems  is  also  greatly 
affected  by  seasonal  cycles  of  plant  produc- 
tion. 

More  typically,  long-term  measures  of  alka- 
linity are  not  available  and  the  effects  of  acid 
predpltAtlod  must  b«  interpreted  througb 
changes  In  pH.  Watt  et  al.  (1979),  Thompson 
et  al.  (1980).  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  En 
vironment  (1978).  and  Harvey  (1980)  have 
shown  moderate  to  substantial  decreases  ia 
pH  over  periods  of  a  few  years  to  two  decades. 
;n  the  latter  two  studies,  rates  of  pH  change 
(once  again  in  south  central  Ontario)  were 
often  0.1  pH  units  per  year  or  more,  indicat- 
ing the  total  exhaustion  of  bloarbonate  buf- 
fering In  the  lakes.  Major  damage  to  lakes 
may  occtir  well  before  such  dramatic  reduc- 
tion in  pH  takes  place.  For  example.  In  an  ex- 
perimental acidification  of  a  small  lake, 
Schindler  et  al.  (1980)  found  that  70  percent 
of  tb«  Ikke'a  alkalinity  had  been  depleted  be- 
fore pH  values  decreased  detectably  below 
normal. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Scandinavian  and  North  American  studies 
appear  to  agree  on  one  point:  acidification  of 
sensitive  waters  Is  detectable  within  one  to 
two  decades  where  pH  values  of  precipitation 
are  less  than  4.6 — a  10-fold  Increase  in  acid- 
ity over  the  theoretical  "pure"  rain  pH  value 
of  6.6  (Henrlksen  1979,  1980;  Watt  et  al.  1979; 
Thompson  et  al.  1980).  In  areas  where  pre- 
cipitation has  pH  values  of  4.0  to  4.3.  degra- 
dation is  much  more  rapid  (Dillon  et  al.  1978. 
Keller  et  al.  1980) .  Changes  in  the  pH  or  alka- 
linity of  water  bodies  of  small  areas  of  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark  also 
have  been  recorded  (Vangenechten  and  Van- 
derborght  1980,  Van  Dam  et  al.  1980,  Rebedorf 
1980). 

•  •  •  .  . 

As  a  result  of  acidification  a  number  of 
organisms  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated 
over  significant  parts  of  their  ranges.  A  con- 
siderable change  in  algal  species  results 
from  acidification  and  the  changes  associ- 
ated with  it. 
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lakes.  Promm  (1980)  believes  that  impair- 
ment; of  rsproductlon  occurs  at  any  pH  below 

6.5.  Kennedy  (1981)  found  high  Incidences  of 
embryonic  abnormality  and  high  embryonic 
mortality  rates  of  lake  trout  at  pH  5.8.  The 
reproductive  failure  appears  to  be  due  to 
disruption  of  calcium  metabolism  and  dep- 
osition of  protein  in  the  oocyte  (Promm 
1980). 

Other  stages  of  the  life  cycle  usually  ap- 
pear to  be  less  sensitive.  Adult  fishes  of 
most  species  survive  at  pH  values  of  5.0  to 

5.6.  Changes  in  ionic  balance  appear  to  re- 
sult from  exposure  to  acid.  Effects  seem  to 
b8  mitigated  by  Increased  calcium  concen- 
trations (McDonald  et  al.  1980).  Blood  pH 
also  decreases,  resulting  in  less  capacity  to 
carry  oxygen.  The  fathead  minnow,  Pime- 
phalea  promelaa,  disappeared  from  an  ex- 
perimentally acidified  lake  at  pH  6.8 
(Schindler  1980a).  Spawning  and  egg  pro- 
duction are  known  to  be  affected  at  such 
pH  values  (Spry  et  al.  1981). 

At  slightly  lower  pH  values,  other  fish 
populaUons  begin  to  decline.  At  pH  values 
less  than  5.0.  most  of  the  species  of  value 
to  sport  or  commercial  fisheries  have  dis- 
appeared. 


found  that  simulated  rain  at  pH  4  and 
below  caused  the  number  of  seed  pods  per 
plant  to  be  reduced  and  thus  the  seed  mass 
of  soybeans  produced  was  significantly  de- 
creased. In  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
subject,  Jacobson  (1980)  concluded  that 
there  was  experimental  evidence  for  dam- 
age to  agricultural  crops  by  strongly  acid 
precipitation.  Rains  with  a  pH  below  3  0 
have  been  noted  in  many  experimento  to 
cause  foliar  lesions.  Differences  among  stud- 
ies may  refiect  differences  in  soil  type  or 
treatment  technique.* 
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*#„  fiT*t  nnint  Is  simole  enoxigh.  The    "nils  mechanism  is  simple,  responsible. 
.^.-*^'„^J^Jv,.  o^^Jri^  mike  the    and  direct.  It  would  put  the  onus  where 


H« 


Effects  are  severe  on  animals  as  well  as 
plants.  Studies  of  distribution  show  that 
numerous  lacustrine  molluscs  and  crus- 
taceans are  not  found  even  at  weakly  acid 
pH  values  of  5.8  to  6.0  (Figure  8.16-  J  Ok- 
land  1980.  K.  Okland  1980.  Okland  and  Ok- 
land  1980).  Experimental,  whole-lake  acidi- 
fication studies  have  revealed  similar  toler- 
ances for  benthlc  Crustacea  (Schindler 
1980a).  The  crayfish  Orconectea  virilia 
rapidly  loses  its  ability  to  recalcify  after 
moulting  as  the  pH  drops  from  6.0  to  5  5 
(Malley  1980)  and  is  probably  thus  rendered 
more  vulnerable  to  predation  and  protozoan 
Infection.  In  Scandinavia,  the  once-common 
crayfish  AitaciLa  aatacua  has  become  rare 
in  lakes  where  the  pH  is  below  6.  The  phyl- 
lopod  Lepiduma  arcticua  is  not  found  in 
water  below  pH  6.1  (Aimer  et  al.  1978). 
Other  planktonic  crustaceans  such  as 
Daphnia  species  and  the  fairy  shrimp, 
Branchintcta  paludoaa  are  also  very  sensi- 
tive to  small  declines  in  pH  below  5  5 
Daphnia  magna  and  D.  rniddendortlana  are 
susceptible  to  fungal  intfeotlons  at  low  pH 
(Havas  1980).  The  effects  of  heavy  metals 
are  negligible  at  such  high  pH  values,  and 
thus  the  direct  toxicity  of  hydrogen  ion  is 
implicated. 

•  •  •  •  , 

Fish  have  been  more  extensively  studied 
than  other   aquatic   organisms  ia  acidified 


The  combination  of  aluminum  and  hy- 
drogen ion  is  highly  toxic  to  fish  at  con- 
centrations where  neither  is  toxic  alone.  The 
fish  kills  observed  at  spring  melt  In  Scandi- 
navia and  the  Adirondacks  appear  to  be  due 
to  a  combination  of  high  acidity  from  melt- 
ing snow  plus  high  levels  of  aluminum 
leached  from  terrestrial  soils  (Cronan  and 
Schofield  1979,  Drlscoll  1980,  Baker  and  Scho- 
field  1980,  Orahn  1980,  Mxmiz  and  Lelvestad 
1980) .  The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  a  clog- 
ging of  the  gUl  by  irritation-Induced  mucus 
discharges,  causing  severe  respiratory  stress. 
The  loss  of  plasma  sodium  and  chloride  also 
occurs  (Muniz  and  Lelvestad  1980.  Rosseland 
1980). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Adverse  effects  of  acid  precipitation   on 
forests  have  not  been  proven.  It  is  difficult 
to  assess  the  effect  of  acid  precipitation  on 
forest  yield  against  a  background  of  yield 
differences  caused  by  annual  climatic  varia- 
tion.  In   addition,   over  much   of  the  area 
subjected  to  acid  precipitation,  the  soils  are 
naturally  acidic  podzols  with   a  vegetation 
adapted  to  these  acidic  conditions.  Indeed, 
some  experimental  studies  of  Scandinavian 
forested  areas  show  the  additional  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  supplied  by  acid  precipitation  to 
have  a  slight  fertilizing  effect  in  the  short 
term,  particularly  in  mature  podzolic  soils. 
which  are  capable  of  adsorbing  large  amounts 
of   sulfate    (Abrahamsen    1980.    Tamm   and 
Wlklander  1980,  Tvelte  1980).  Long-term  ef- 
fects are  uncertain,  but  the  Initial  stimula- 
tion caused  by  adding  nitrogen  to  a  nitro- 
gen-deficient  forest   may  give   way   to   de- 
ficiencies of  other  elements,  such  as  Ca,  K. 
Mg,  P  that  are  more  rapidly  leached  away.  As 
magnesium  and  other  elements  are  mobilized 
at  low  pH  and  leached  from  the  soil,  long- 
term  permanent  damage  to  the  ecosystem 
may  result,  caxislng  chronic  deficiencies  of 
the  elements  in  plants.  Also  Increased  mo- 
bilization of  ions  could  result  in  toxic  con- 
centrations  of   aluminum   and   manganese. 
Seedling    establishment    may    be    affected. 
There  Is  a  paucity  of  studies  of  understory 
vegetation,  although  Homtvedt  et  al.  (1980) 
mention  reduced  moss  cover  under  forests 
artificially  subjected  to  precipitation  of  pH  3, 
and    Evans   and   Curry    (1979)    found    that 
gametophyte   fertilization    in   bracken   fern 
was  highly  sensitive  to  precipitation  of  pH 
3.4. 

•  •  •  a  ■ 

Effects  on  crops  as  a  result  of  direct  foliar 
damage  have  been  reported,  though  effects 
are  species  specific  and  depend  on  environ- 
mental and  physiological  conditions.  Some 
positive  effects  of  acid  precipitation  on  soy- 
>>ean  yield  have  been  observed  (Irving  anr* 
Miller  1980).  However,  Evans  et  al.  (1980) 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  comment  briefly  on  the  adminis- 
tration's talk  about  impoundment  leg- 
islation. 

The  administration  has  been  talking 
lately  about  introducing  a  bill  to  give 
the  President  special  authority  to  im- 
pound funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 
What  does  the  administration  mean 
by  Impoundment?  The  administration 
means  letting  the  President,  alone,  de- 
cide which  appropriations  to  spend  and 
which  not  to  spend.  It  means  a  massive 
transfer  to  the  executive  branch  of  Con- 
gress constitutional  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  spending  prior- 
ities. 

Nearly  10  years  ago  President  Nixon 
asserted  a  constitutional  right  not  to 
spend  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Mr.  Nixon  severely  abused  a  right  he  did 
not  possess.  He  used  this  right  to  pun- 
ish recalcitrant  legislators  and  to  alter 
policies  enacted  by  Congress.  For  exam- 
ple, without  warning  and  without  con- 
sultation with  Congress,  President  Nixon 
terminated  the  emergency  disaster  loan 
program,  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, and  the  water  and  sewer  grant 

program— all  in  1  day.  These  programs 

vital  to  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  Amer- 
ica— had  been  authorized  and  funded  by 
Congress  after  extensive  hearings  and 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  talk  about  impound- 
ment legislation  has  a  tendency  to  gen- 
erate more  heat  than  light,  and  more 
fiction  than  fact.  Before  this  talk  esca- 
lates further,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
points  about  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. 

First,  the  administration's  impound- 
ment talk  implies  that  the  President  has 
no  impoundment  authority.  That  simply 
is  not  true.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  have  stat- 
utory authority  to  impound  fimds.  But 
Mr.  Reagan  does:  It  is  authority  that 
he  must  share  with  Congress;  it  is  au- 
thority that  must  be  used  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  participation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

In  1974,  Congress  passed  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration and  to  assert  more  effective 
control  over  spending  activities.  The  act 
provides  procedures — deferrals  and  re- 
scissions—whereby the  President  can 
propose  not  to  spend  funds  already  ap- 
propriated. Congress  must  then  approve 
or  disapprove  the  Presidents  request. 
Just  this  past  spring,  acting  upon  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  request,  the  Congress 
approved  over  $12  billion  in  rescissions 
in  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations 


President  and  the  Congress  make  the 
budget  together.  Under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, they  must  continue  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  administration's  talk 
about  impoundment  legislation  assumes 
that  Congress  is  going  to  appropriate  and 
spend  more  than  is  needed.  History  be- 
lies this  assumption.  Exactly  the  opposite 
is  true.  In  36  of  the  last  37  years,  during 
Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, the  appropriations  en- 
acted into  law  by  Congress  have  been 
under  the  President's  budget.  Thus  far, 
this  year  Is  no  different.  The  Senate- 
passed  HUD  appropriations  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, is  nearly  $2.7  billion  less  than 
the  administration  requested. 

Third,  the  President  can  veto  any  ap- 
propriation bill  with  which  he  disagrees. 
He  does  not  need  to  have  new  Impound- 
ment powers.  He  already  has  the  author- 
ity, and  the  responsibility,  to  veto  bills 
he  regards  as  excessive. 

Mr.  President,  the  impoundment  pro- 
posal laimched  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  place  imprecedented  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive.  As 
the  impoundment  debate  continues,  if 
indeed  It  does,  we  would  do  well  to  recall 
what  the  late  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
said  about  President  Nixon's  impound- 
ment grab.  He  said: 

In  effect,  it  tells  Congress :  There  is  no  need 
to  scrutinize  the  budget,  there  Is  no  need  to 
^propriate  funds,  indeed,  there  is  little  or 
no  need  for  Congress.  .  .  .  The  President  asks 
ua  for  a  domestic  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

The  administration's  talk  about  im- 
poundment legislation  should  be  seen  for 
what  it  really  is.  It  is  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  an  audacious  ploy  by 
an  administration  whose  economic  pro- 
gram is  not  working  and  may  not  work. 
For  the  past  month,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  figures  have  resembled  but- 
terflies in  a  wind — fluttering  here,  there, 
and  evenrwhere  without  landing.  The  ad- 
ministration's economic  projections — 
upon  which  the  credibility  of  its  program 
rests — daily  looks  more  and  more  like  a 
budgetary  shell  game.  No  wonder  Wall 
Street  is  skeptical. 

Now.  with  interest  rates  at  record 
levels  and  with  budget  deficits  looming 
larger  and  larger,  the  administration  Is 
asking  Congress  to  let  it  slash  another 
$15  billion  without  telling  anyone  where 
the  cuts  are  to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  adminis- 
tration's objective  of  bringing  Federal 
spending  and  revenues  into  balance. 
With  the  administration — openly,  not 
blindly — I  am  prepared  to  look  hard  at 
additional  spending  cuts,  to  reexamine 
Its  tax  policies,  and,  above  all,  to  work  to 
end  the  devastating  interest  rates  that 
are  wrecking  havoc  on  our  economy. 

But  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  support 
impoundment  legislation. 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Mathias  and 
I  suggested  another  approach  to  the 
budget  dilemma.  We  introduced  S.  526 
which  would  insure  that  Congress  re- 
ceives better  balanced  budget  informa- 
tion early  in  the  budget  process.  This  bill 
would  require  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget  for  our  consideration — 
whether  or  not  he  favors  such  a  budget. 
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it   belongs — on   Congress   and   on   the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  lay  aside  its  talk  about  im- 
poundment legislation  and  get  on  with 
the  job  of  getting  our  economy  moving 
again.  Impoundment  legislation  will  not 
make  the  President's  program  work.  It 
will  not  balance  the  btidget.  Blanket  au- 
thority to  cut  spending  is  no  substitute 
for  the  hard,  sweaty,  difBcult  process  of 
forming  public  policy  and  getting  major- 
ity support  for  it.  Whatever  the  issue- 
be  it  taxes  or  spending- we  are  better  off 
with  tough,  open  debate  about  who  gets 
how  much  and  who  pays.* 


ELERSON  P.  HARDY— MAINE  WORLD 
WAR  I  VETERAN 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  Maine  World  War  I 
veteran  who  passed  away  recently,  El- 
erson  P.  Hardy  of  Portland.  Mr.  Hardy's 
life  exemplified  the  kind  of  devotion  and 
service  to  his  country  that  Is  so  commcm 
among  the  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War.  It  is  often  too  easy  to  ignore  the 
service  of  these  great  men  and  women 
who  fought  to  preserve  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  remembered  at  a 
memorial  service  attended  by  his  fdlow 
World  War  I  veterans.  I  ask  that  the  de- 
scription of  that  service  as  reported  in 
the  Portland  Evening  Express  be  printed 
in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  story  contained  in  this  article  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  sacrifices 
these  men  and  women  made  for  the 
greatness  of  our  Nation. 
"Rie  article  follows: 

VcnxAirs  to  tbk  Em 
(By  Kim  Muiphy) 
Elerson   P.   Hardy  of   Portland   attended 
many  memorial  services  for  fellow  veterans 
during  his  life. 

Last  month,  be  died  at  82  and  the  service 
was  for  him. 

His  friends,  several  dressed  in  imlform  and 
parading  the  American  flag,  saluted  him. 
And  wept. 

Hardy  was  a  popular  and  active  member 
of  their  organization — Cumberland  Barracks 
489,  Veterans  of  World  Wiar  I.  A  past  com- 
mander and  chaplain  of  Cumberland  Bv- 
racke,  he  had  participated  In  the  same 
memorial  service  for  his  friends.  He  wanted 
it  for  himself  when  he  died. 

The  service  was  held  at  Hay  and  Peabody. 
The  participants  were  20  men  In  their  80b 
and  908  who  gave  a  fitting  goodbye  to  a  man 
proud  all  his  life  he  had  been  a  soldier. 

Each  year,  the  ranks  of  Cumberland  Bar- 
racks dwindle. 

"Seven  years  ago.''  said  Its  chaplain,  Clin- 
ton WaUace,  "there  were  700  members.  We 
have  176  now." 

Of  175,  there  are  only  20  or  so  who  go  to 
the  service.  Many  of  the  others  are  handi- 
capped or  confiined  by  age. 
Death  is  a  natural  topic  among  them 
"Every  time  I  hear  the  back  door  rattle," 
said  Wallace.  "I  think  it's  the  angels  and  I 
don't  want  to  miss  them."  He'U  be  85  next 
May. 

"My  wife  says  not  to  worry  about  it."  said 
former    Cumberland    Barracks    Commander 
Earl  Bean  of  Portland.  "We  wont  die  until 
our  time  comes.  Isn't  that  right?" 
"So  you  don't  worry  about  it? 
asked. 


he  was 


"I  bavent  got  much  time  to  worry.' 
chuckled  at  his  Joke. 

Elerson  Hardy's  memorial  service  was  the 
316th  In  seven  years  conducted  by  Chaplain 
Clinton  WaUace. 

A  widower  for  eight  years,  Wallace  is  the 
quintessential  veteran.  The  patriotism  and 
service  of  his  past  are  what  fills  his  present 
and  binds  blm  to  bis  assoclationi.  in  Cumber^ 
land  Barracks.  While  their  bodies  may  be 
aging,  their  pride  in  being  soldiers  for  a 
country  they  lore  with  all  their  hearts  Is 
strengthened  every  time  they  are  together. 
And  it  Is  death  in  their  ranks  that  brings 
them  all  together  most  often. 

At  Hardy's  serrlce,  the  organist  played 
"My  Buddy"  as  the  old  veterans  walked 
slowly  into  the  room  behind  the  American 
flag.  Members  of  Cumberland  Barracks  call 
themselves  buddies. 

A  folded  flag  lay  beside  Elerson  Hardy's 
body. 

Some  of  the  veterans  were  In  suits,  some  in 
Ught  summer  Jackets.  Some  used  canes. 
It  was  a  solemn  parade. 
They  took  their  places  In  a  semicircle  at 
the  front  of  the  room.  Commander  Ralph 
Price  stepped  to  the  podium. 

"We  the  veterans  of  Cumberland  Barracks 
469,  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  are  here  to 
pay  our  respects  to  Elerson  P.  Hardy  who  has 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  .  .  ." 

He  told  of  Hardy's  devotion  to  duty,  how 
he  served  on  the  UBS  Delaware  and  the  U88 
New  York.  Hardy  left  high  school  three 
months  before  graduation  to  sign  up  to  fight 
in  World  War  I.  He  left  figuring  he'd  never 
finish  schopl.  compelled  by  the  more  Impor- 
tant cause  of  serving  his  country.  Later,  he 
did  go  back  to  school. 

"He  was  a  past  commander  of  this  post 
and  one  we'll  all  remember,"  continued  Price, 
his  voice  beginning  to  tremble. 

"As  time  slips  rapidly  by  and  the  seasons 
fade  one  Into  another,  our  life  Is  soon  end- 
ed  " 

As  he  spoke,  each  man  there  miist  have  had 
at  least  a  fleeting  thought  of  his  own  me- 
morial service  to  come.  Behind  them.  I 
thought,  how  strongly  they  believed  in  what 
they  fought  for  so  many  years  ago.  when 
they  were  yo\ing.  And  still,  through  all  the 
ugly  passages  America  has  seen,  they  still 
possess  their  soldiers'  devotion  to  country. 

Price  wiped  his  eye.  "Generation  alter 
generation."  he  said,  "all  the  shadowy  peo- 
ples of  the  past  have  lived  as  we  Uve.  per- 
plexed and  mystified  by  death. 

"Surely  there  is  an  afterlife  and  true,  a 
life  to  which  light  and  peace  shall  come, 
where  the  burden  shall  be  lifted  and  the 
heartache  shall  cease,  where  the  love,  the 
hope  and  fulfiUment  that  escape  us  here  on 
earth  sbaU  be  given  to  us,  to  be  ours,  for- 
ever. 
"We  do  not  glorify  war,"  he  said. 
"We  abhor  it.  those  ot  us  who  have  borne 
the  batUe.  for  aU  its  terror  and  pain." 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  brotherhood  created 
l>y  war,  an  unqxAen  sentiment  that  has 
lasted  years. 

"There  are  bonds  bom  in  military  s«Tice 
that  are  never  broken.  I  think  that  they  an 
not  even  broken  by  death.  They  are  bonds  ot 
Intimacy  and  fellowship.  They  give  us 
strength." 
It  was  Clinton  Wallace's  turn  to  speak. 
"Buddies,  we  are  here  today  to  honor  one 
of  our  best  members. "  He,  too.  had  trouble 
with  his  votce. 

"The  commander's  voice  was  breaking."  he 
said  of  Price.  "Toull  notice  mine  is.  too.  I 
feel  like  crying  today  more  than  I  do  pray- 
ing. To  say  that  well  miss  (Hardy)  is  the 
very  leart." 

"ElMson  Hardy,"  he  said  "Elerson  Hardy. 
Elerson  Hardy. 

"We  call  our  buddy's  name.  Bt  doss  not 
answer.  We  the  members  of  Cumberland  Bar- 
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racks  469,  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  bid  you 
a  last  goodbye  and  fond  farewell." 

Commander  Price  placed  a  poppy  In 
Hardy's  bands. 

As  Wallace  gave  the  benediction,  the  vet- 
erans saluted. 

The  organist  played  t^s. 

Then  Wallace  gave  the  flag  to  Hardy's 
family  and  the  veterans  walked  sadly  and 
with  dignity,  two  by  two,  from  the  rooin.« 


DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCDS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  recent 
article  on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  that  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Journal.  The  ar- 
ticle reviews  the  ongoing  controversy 
over  how  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  affects 
the  woricers  it  protects,  their  local  econ- 
omies, and  the  national  economy. 

I  found  the  article  informative,  be- 
cause it  describes  the  results  of  recent 
Government  studies  and  also  examines 
the  reliability  of  those  results.  It  is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  no  results  based  on 
these  studies  should  be  accepted  as  con- 
clusive. The  article  points  out  the  need 
for  careful  scrutiny  of  issues  related  to 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  National  Journal,  Sept.  6,  1981] 

PoEs  Mat  Ubi  Salami  Tactics  To  Wipe  the 

Davis-Bacon  Act  orr  the  Books 

(By  William  J.  Lanovette) 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  was  grilling  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Prank  C.  Carluccl  at  an 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  hearing  earlier 
this  summer  when  he  set  a  trap  for  the  sec- 
ond-ranking Pentagon  official. 

"Mr.  Carluccl,"  the  South  Carolina  Repub- 
lican asked,  "suppose  I  offered  you  a  pro- 
posal where  you  could  save  $400  million  a 
year  In  your  budget  and  not  cut  back  a 
single  program?  Not  only  that,  but  my  pro- 
posal would  not  discriminate  against  anyone, 
It  would  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  end 
product.  Would  such  a  proposal  be  of  In- 
terest to  you?" 

"It  would  be  of  Interest,"  the  cautious 
Carluccl  replied,  "but  when  somebody  ap- 
proaches like  that.  Sen.  Thurmond,  I  zip  up 
my  pockets." 

Thurmond  persisted.  "There  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  Just  such  a  proposal  in  your 
military  construction  program,  he  said.  "In 
fact,  the  Armed  Servlcee  Oommltte?  has 
added  a  provision  to  waive  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  as  It  applies  to  military  construction. 
This  waiver  provision  Is  estimated  to  save 
about  $400  million  each  year.  .  .  .  Does  [the 
Defense  Department]  support  this  waiver 
provision?" 

"Yes.  sir.  we  do,"  Carcluccl  answered.  "We 
think  that  would  be  very  Important." 

With  this  colloquy,  Thurmond  neatly — If 
only  temporarily — managed  to  split  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Its  commitment  to  preserve 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  a  labor  law  that  has 
sparked  controversy  since  Its  enactment  50 
years  ago. 

Carluccl  subsequently  amended  his  re- 
sponse and  opposed  the  waiver.  That  puts 
him  In  line  with  the  Administration's  official 
opposition  to  Davis-Bacon  repeal. 

Foes  of  the  act,  which  determines  the 
minimum  wages  that  must  be  paid  to  work- 
ers on  federally  aided  construction  projects, 
have  been  lobbying  hard  since  this  spring, 
hoping  to  win  Its  repeal  on  the  wave  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  cost-cutting  campaign.  The 
first  showdown  could  come  this  month,  when 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  fiscal  1983  military 


construction  authorlzatloa  bill  (S.  1408) 
that  Thurmond  asked  Carluccl  about  on 
JiUy  38. 

The  bUl,  aa  reported  by  the  committee.  In- 
cludes the  Davis-Bacon  waiver.  The  act's 
supporters  have  threatened  a  filibuster.  If 
the  waiver  succeeds,  Davis-Bacon  opponents 
can  be  expected  to  turn  to  some  of  the  70- 
odd  other  laws  that  Include  similar  provi- 
sions whUe  continuing  to  seek  over-all  re- 
peal. 

"The  fight  could  be  hairy."  predicted  a 
Senate  aide.  Labor  strongly  oppoaes  the 
waiver,  and  the  Administration  ^>parently 
won't  support  it. 

To  attract  union  and  blue-collar  support 
during  his  presidential  campaign,  Reagan 
promised  to  retain  the  law.  a  promise  Labor 
Secretary  Raymond  J.  Donovan  reaffirmed 
this  spring.  "The  President  Is  against  repeal 
of  Davis-Bacon,  and  so  am  I,"  Donovan  de- 
clared at  the  National  Press  Club  In  April. 

Reagan  and  Donovan  are  on  record,  how- 
ever. In  favor  of  "tightening  up  the  adminis- 
tration" of  the  act.  In  January,  they  sus- 
pended revised  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Carter  Administration,  and  on  Aug,  14.  Dono- 
van announced  reforms  that  could  "signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  cost  of  government  con- 
struction." Although  Intended  as  a  compro- 
mise, Donovan's  reforms  have  angered  ba<th 
labor  and  business  and  Intensified  the  fight 
over  repeal. 

JOINING   TBX   debar 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires  that  when- 
ever more  than  $3,000  In  federal  funds  are 
used  to  construct,  alter  or  repair  public 
buildings  or  public  works,  the  wages  paid  to 
laborers  and  mechanics,  Including  fringe 
benefits,  must  be  at  least  those  determined 
by  the  Labor  Secretary  to  be  "prevaUing"  on 
similar  projects  In  the  area. 

Beyond  the  question  of  whother  such  mini- 
mum wages  should  be  set  at  all.  dissent  and 
debate  surround  the  way  they  are  deter- 
mined and  the  way  they  affeot  the  local  and 
national  economies. 

The  debate  Is  already  acrimonious  and 
promises  to  become  even  more  so.  The  act 
has  been  a  focal  point  for  long-standing 
labor-management  disputes,  but  much  of  the 
data  being  used  In  the  debates  are  Inconclu- 
sive. 

"This  Is  a  very  complicated  area  with  no 
comprehensive  studies  available  t«  answer 
many  of  the  basic  questions."  said  Robert 
J.  Flanlgan,  an  associate  professor  of  labor 
economics  at  the  Stanford  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  who  worked  at  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (CEA)  during 
the  Carter  Administration. 

"Every  labor  economist  at  the  CEA  in  the 
past  10  years  has  looked  at  the  labor  costs 
and  Inflation  impact  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
While  evidence  shows  that  there  Is  a  positive 
effect  on  Inflation,  there  Is  uncertainty  about 
the  exact  size  of  the  effect,  given  limitations 
In  the  underlying  data.  The  data  available 
are  really  very  meager." 

That  hasn't  stopped  participants  In  the 
debate  from  citing  the  studies  that  seem  to 
prove  their  points.  Often  they  cite  the  same 
studies  to  support  opposite  views. 

A  popular  source  Is  the  1979  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (QAO)  study  that  Is  notable 
for  Its  unambiguous  title:  "The  Davis-Bacon 
Act  Should  Be  Repealed."  Understandably, 
opponents  of  the  act  use  many  examples 
from  the  study  to  illustrate  administrative 
folly  and  needless  costs  In  the  program.  And 
they  recite  Its  main  conclusions;  that  the 
act  Is  outdated,  impractical  to  administer 
and  Inflationary. 

But  supporters  of  the  act.  while  rejecting 
the  GAO's  conclusions,  nevertheless  find 
points  In  the  study  to  support  their  own 
views.  Robert  A.  Georglne.  president  of  the 
AFL-ClO's  building  and  construction  trades 
department,  for  example,  said  at  a  hearing 


of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resource* 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  that  "this  report  is 
so  flawed  as  to  render  it  useless  as  the  basis 
for  any  sort  of  informed  policy  Judgment." 

Two  minutes  later,  however,  he  countered 
the  charge  that  the  act  is  inflationary  by 
noting  that  in  18  of  30  cases  examined  "tie 
OAO  concluded  that  the  Labor  Departm£t 
wage  determlnaUons  were  too  low  rather 
than  too  high." 

Conteetanu  Ui  the  Davis-Bacon  debate 
don't  even  agree  why  the  act  was  passed  in 
the  first  place.  Critics  such  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  SUtes  repeatedly 
call  it  a  "Depression-era  law  "  that  today's 
economic  conditions  have  made  obsolete 

Christopher  Luis,  a  labor  lawyer  at  the 
chamber,  argued  that  "in  1931,  federal  con- 
struction accounted  for  over  half  of  the  con- 
struction in  this  country.  But  today,  federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  amount  to 
a  fifth  of  all  the  nationwide  construcUon 
Yet,  because  the  totaU  are  so  high— about 
$42  biUlon  in  Davis-Bacon  proJecU  out  of 
$228  blUlon  nationwide — the  InflaUonarr 
Impact  is  greater." 

But  supporters  note  that  the  1931  act's 
co-sponsor.  Rep.  Robert  L.  Bacon.  R-NY 
had  introduced  similar  legislation  as  early 
as  1937  to  protect  local  wage  standards  for 
government  construction  from  erosion  by 
cheap  labor  Imported  from  outalde  the  com- 
munity.  His  impetus  was  a  lO-year  federal 
construction  program  begun  the  previous 
year.  By  1927,  the  bUl's  supporters  point  out 
six  states  had  passed  slmUar  wage-protection 
laws;  the  first  was  Kansas.  In  1891.  Today 
39  states  have  "little  Davis-Bacon"  laws  on 
their  books,  the  most  recent  passed  bv  Min- 
nesota in  1973.  ^^ 

Although  the  act  was  passed  to  discourage 
contractors  from  importing  cheap  labor  and 
disrupting  the  local  wage  structure,  lu 
criUcs  today  contend  that  the  act  itself  often 
produces  a  similar  effect  by  toflatlng  wa«es 
often  above  what  local,  non-union  oonuic- 
tocs  usually  pay. 

•Three  quarters  of  our  members  won't 
even  bid  on  federal  construction  projecte " 
said  Hubert  L.  Harris,  executive  vice  presl- 
dent  of  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors 
inc  It's  too  dlsrupuve  to  their  work  force 
^ey  hove  problems  vTith  their  laborers  when 
they  raise  wages  for  a  government  Job  and 
then  lower  them  for  other  work."  About  95 
per  cent  of  the  12,500  contractori!  who  are 
assoclauon  members  run  non-union  shops. 
James  Sohlicht,  the  group's  assistant  direc- 
tor for  government  relations,  says  the  Davl*. 
Bacon  Act  has  Ironic  consequences  The  law 
he  said,  was  "esUbllshed  to  protect  local 
contractors  from  'tlnerant  contract  labor" 
But  In  fact.  It  "prevents  non-union  contrac- 
tors from  bidding  on  local  federal  work  so 
union  people  from  outside  some  in  and  take 
over  that  work.  Our  people  are  Irate  over 
this. 

The  contractors'  grorup  has  raised  a  $500  - 
000  war  chest  to  lobby  against  ttoe  act  In 
Congress  and  has  drawn  up  a  "battle  plan" 
to  se  lis  point  of  view.  It  has  also  formed 
a  coalition  of  groups  opposing  tlie  act. 

Their  main  argument  U  that  It  Is  Infla- 
.  ♦°»,1''7  J  '''^*'°"*  Davis-Bacon."  Hams  said 
this  federal  money  could  buy  food  for  the 
poor,  extend  sodal  security  payments,  pay 
for  welfare  services  and  health  research 
We  re  trying  to  tell  liberals  and  people  orl-' 
anted  towards  labor  that  they  should  look 
at  what  Davis-Bacon  does  to  the  budget  and 
spending  and  society  as  a  whole." 

Coalition  members  meet  monthly  to  plan 
their  lobbying  strategy,  with  the  builders' 
group  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  taklna 
the  lead  in  planning  and  coordination.  TThe 
American  Farm  Federation  Is  urging  Its  mem- 
bers  to  attack  the  act  as  irate  taxpayers 
T^^l?  *•*'  coalition  include  the  National 
Assoclsuon    of    Manufacturers.    Associated 
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General  Contractors  of  America,  the  National 
Limestone  Institute,  the  Air  Conditioning 
Contractors  of  America,  the  National  Sand 
snd  Gravel  Association  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders. 
cao  studies 
The  report  cited  most  often  In  the  debate 
is  the  1979  study  by  the  GAO  concluding  that 
the  act  should  be  repealed.  ThU  was  the 
ninth  OAO  study  of  Davis-Bacon  since  19«2 
and  Is,  to  date,  the  most  comprehensive. 

The  report  coacU'ded  that  the  act  is  no 
longer  needed  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment's share  of  nationwide  construction  has 
diminished,  the  economy  is  not  in  a  depres- 
sion ana  other  fed";ral  laws  such  as  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  minimum  wage 
guarantees  protect  workers'  earnings. 

"After  nearly  50  years  of  administering 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act."  the  OAO  concluded, 
"the  Department  of  Labor  has  not  developed 
an  effective  system  to  plan,  control  or 
manage  the  data  coUectlon.  compUation 
and  wage  determination  functions."  In  fact, 
said  the  GAO.  "It  may  be  impractical  to 
ever  do  so."  based  on  investigations  In  f- 
of  the  10  federal  regions. 

The  OAO  examined  In  detail  30  wage 
determinations  selected  randomly  from  about 
10,000  made  during  the  first  half  of  1976. 
While  admitting  "the  absence  of  statistical 
certainty."  It  concluded  that  "if  these  proj- 
ects are  representative  .  .  ..  the  act  results 
in  unnecessary  construction  costs  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars  annually." 

The  GAO  estimated  that  In  1977.  $189  mil- 
lion In  "unnecessary  contractor  costs"  re- 
sulted from  Davis-Bacon  and  Anti-Kickback 
Acts  paperwork.  Another  $12  million  in  1977 
was  spent  by  federal  agencies  "to  attempt  to 
administer  and  enforce  the  act." 

The  GAO  found  that  in  12  of  the  30  cases 
studied,  "prevailing  wages"  were  set  at  a 
level  higher  than  private-sector  wages;  on 
that  basis.  It  concluded  that  the  act  Inflated 
wases  by  an  average  of  3.4  per  cent. 

"The  total  cost  of  all  construction  covered 
by  the  act  in  1977  was  an  estimated  $37.8 
blUlon.  The  OAO  assumed  that  40  per  cent 
of  construction  costs  are  for  labor.  That 
meant  labor  costs  of  about  $15.1  billion,  and 
costs  attributable  to  the  act  of  about  $513 
million  (3.4  per  cent) . 

The  report  cited  a  1971  GAO  study  that 
concluded  that  Davis-Bacon  inflated  con- 
struction costs  by  5  to  15  per  cent.  These 
figures  are  frequently  cited  by  the  act's  critics 
today  and  were  used  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  reach  its  estimate  that  $400 
million  a  year  would  be  saved  by  waiving 
Davis-Bacon  in  the  military  construction 
bill. 

When  the  GAO  report  was  published.  La- 
bor Secretary  Ray  Marshall  said  its  "asser- 
tions" were  "unsupported"  and  asked  for  de- 
tails of  the  12  cases  that  the  GAO  used  to 
derive  Its  3.4  per  cent  inflationary  average. 
But.  according  to  current  Labor  Department 
offlclats.  the  data  were  never  provided. 

The  GAO  further  angered  the  department 
last  Oct.  2  when  It  released  a  preview  of  a 
"Review  to  Determine  Whether  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  Has  an  Inflationary  Impact  and 
Increases  Costs  on  Metro  Construction."  a 
reference  to  Washington's  new  regional  sub- 
way system. 

The  GAO  found  "that  setting  prevailing 
wages  for  Metro  construction  .  .  .  may  In- 
crease the  construction  costs  by  about  6.8 
per  cent"  and  that  total  construction  costs 
"could  be  Increased  by  about  $149  million" 
of  a  total  $2.1  billion  cost  for  the  system. 
The  OAO  surveyed  13  crafts  on  private 
building  construction  projects  In  suburban 
Montgomery  County.  Md..  and  concluded  that 
In  11  of  them,  the  Davis-Bacon  wage  was.  on 
average.  33.9  per  cent  above  the  actual  pre- 
vailing wage. 
The  Labor  Department  has  asked  for  but 


not  received  details  on  these  calculations; 
In  the  meantime,  It  has  dismissed  the  OAO 
findings  on  the  ground  that  the  private- 
sector  wages  were  paid  not  for  heavy  con- 
struction but  for  residential  construction, 
which  traditionally  draws  lower-paid  workers. 
To  the  chagrin  of  Davis-Bacon  defenders. 
the  Inflation  rates  from  the  GAO's  1971. 
1979  and  1980  reports  are  being  widely  used 
by  the  act's  critics  to  project  savings  In 
federal  construction  that  might  be  realized 
by  repeal. 

"At  this  point,  we  don't  have  any  way  of 
determining  how  cheaply  federal  construc- 
tion would  have  been  done  in  the  private 
sector."  complained  William  M.  Otter,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Labor  Department's  wage 
and  hour  division.  "We  can  only  obtain  that 
Information  from  voluntary  submissions  we 
receive  from  contractors,  and  the  non-un- 
ion people  don't  submit  their  pay  records 
very  often." 

Contractore  respond  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  time  to  department  surveys,  Otter 
said.  "Those  who  are  the  loudest  to  com- 
plain about  our  wage  determinations — the 
non-union  contractors — are  the  wont  of- 
fenders and  have  the  most  to  lose  by  not 
participating." 

OTHEB  srrmiEs 
Also  being  cited  In  the  Davis-Bacon  de- 
bate are  a  1975  analysis  of  the  act  by 
Armond  J.  Thleblot  Jr.  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School,  a  1976 
Investigation  by  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  StabUlty  and  a  1978  comparison  of 
union  and  non-union  wages  by  Clinton  C. 
Bourdon  and  Raymond  E.  Levitt  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  that 
was  prepared  for  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development   Department    (HUD). 

The  Wharton  study  estimated  the  infla- 
tionary effect  of  the  act  at  between  $240 
million  and  $567  mlUlon  annually. 

The  Coimcll  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
compared  Davis-Bacon  wage  levels  with 
those  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics for  19  cities.  It  concluded  that  Davis- 
Bacon  rates  were  2.7  per  cent  below  pre- 
vailing rates  for  commercial  construction 
and  3.1  per  cent  above  rates  for  residential 
construction. 

The  study  for  HUD  reported  on  eight 
metropolitan  areas  and  concluded  that  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  has  never  been  "effectively 
established"  as  Inflationary.  The  law.  It  said. 
Is  not  simply  "an  Idiosyncratic  response  to 
Depression -era  problems"  but  "represents 
one  particular  philosophy  of  government." 
In  1979.  the  CEA  conducted  a  confiden- 
tial staff  review  of  the  act's  effects,  sharing 
Its  findings  with  meml)er8  of  an  Interagency 
review  group  on  wage  laws.  When  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  this  year.  Dave  Stock- 
man released  the  group's  review  of  wage 
law  policy  options  to  four  Republican  op- 
ponents of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Sens.  Orrln 
G.  Hatch  of  Utah  and  Don  Nlckles  of  Okla- 
homa and  Reps.  John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio 
and  John  N.  Erlenborn  of  Illinois. 

Using  this  options  paper,  opponents  of 
the  act  have  gleaned  conclusions  from  the 
CEA  staff  review.  Including  a  finding  that 
In  13  cities  surveyed.  Davis-Bacon  wages 
were  significantly  above  those  In  the  local 
labor  market. 

The  CEA  staff  reportedly  reviewed  several 
oDtlons  for  administrative  changes  In  the 
law  and  concluded  that  if  these  reduced  pre- 
vailing rates  by  10  percent,  the  total  federal 
savings  would  be  $1  billion.  That  assumes 
the  waiges  account  for  a  quarter  of  total  con- 
struction costs  of  $40  billion. 

SPREADING  THE  WORD 

Armed  with  the  calculations  from  the 
interagency  paper,  opponents  of  the  act  have 


added  to  the  statistical  free-for-all.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  often  cites  the  CEA 
staff's  eitlmate  of  $1  billion  a  year  in  sav- 
ings through  administrative  changes  and 
the  5  to  15  percent  inflation  estimate  from 
tne  1971  GAO  study  to  calculate  savings 
through  outright  repeal.  The  Associated 
Builders  and  Contractors  estimates  savings 
from  repeal  at  10  to  15  percent  of  the  fed- 
eral construction  bill. 

In  addition.  OMB,  using  the  1979  CEA 
study  as  a  basis,  estimated  in  Its  AprU  1981 
budget  revisions  that  the  Davis-Bacon  act 
Infiates  wages  by  5.6  to  11  percent. 

In  the  face  of  this  opposition,  the  AFL- 
C.O's  Georglne  contends  that  the  act  Isn't 
Inflationary  If  properly  administered.  "This 
whole  fight  has  taken  on  the  same  kind  of 
emotional  hysteria  that  existed  for  other 
labor  Issues."  he  said,  "such  as  common  situs 
picketing  and  labor  law  reform.  They're  ar- 
guing principles  rather  than  practical 
reality." 

He  added  that  "it's  really  not  a  question 
of  technical  arguments  but  a  det>ate  deter- 
mined by  the  positions  parties  have  tradi- 
tionally and  historically  taken  on  these 
issues." 

The  act's  critics,  not  surprisingly,  make 
the  same  argument.  "To  have  the  Labor  De- 
partment Intruding  In  the  free  marketplace 
Is.  In  my  view,  unreasonable,"  said  Harris  of 
the  contractors'  group.  "This  is  labor's  sacred 
cow.  which  has  escaped  real  detaUed  review 
or  Justification  these  past  50  years." 

In  fact,  the  debate  over  repeal  or  reform 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  will  probably  never 
be  resolved  conclusively  by  studies  because 
no  one  has  made  a  comprehensive  compari- 
son of  prevailing  wages. 

"The  only  way  to  really  put  some  of  these 
questions  to  rest,"  said  Flanlgan  of  the  Stan- 
ford business  school,  "Is  to  produce  Inde- 
pendent data  for  union  and  nonunion  work- 
ers nationwide,  across  various  skills.  There's 
no  such  body  of  data  for  that  now,  so  people 
will  have  to  look  at  pieces  of  the  story  for  cer- 
tain cities  and  certain  crafts." 

Labor  Department  officials  say  they  want 
to  commission  an  Independent  study  of  this 
sort  but  can't  convince  OMB  that  the  results 
would  Justify  the  sizable  cost.  "We  started 
the  process  of  conducting  a  comprehensive 
economic  analysis  at  the  end  of  the  last  Ad- 
ministration." said  Donald  E.  Ellsburg,  for- 
mer Assistant  Labor  Secretary  for  Employ- 
ment Standards  and  now  a  lawyer  represent- 
ing Davis-Bacon  supporters,  "but  we  could 
never  get  It  funded." 

RULfS   CHANGES 

Labor  Secretary  Donovan's  proposals  In 
August  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  were  seen  as  going  too  far 
by  labor  and  not  far  enough  by  contractors. 
To  Georglne.  the  reforms  would  "cut  the 
guts  out"  of  the  unions'  apprenticeship 
training  programs.  In  the  view  of  Schllcht 
of  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
the  reforms  are  "useless  and  worthless." 
But  Hubert  Beatty.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America,  takes  a  mori-  moderate  view:  "This 
makes  me  confidant  the  department  Is  lis- 
tening to  the  concerns  of  business  and  will 
continue  to  respond  favorably  to  sugges- 
tions.  .   .   ." 

The  most  controversial  proposal  Involves 
eliminating  the  so-called  30  percent  rule. 
Currently,  If  the  Labor  Department  cannot 
determine  the  prevailing  wage  as  a  rate  paid 
to  a  majority  of  workers  within  a  craft, 
it  tries  to  find  a  rate  that  is  paid  to  the  larg- 
est number  of  such  workers,  but  no  less 
than  30  percent  of  them.  Only  If  there  Is  no 
group  at  least  as  large  as  30  percent  at  the 
Identical  wage  does  the  department  adopt 
the  workers'  average  pay  rate  as  the  official 
prevailing  wage. 

The  Administration  proposal  wou:d  man- 
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date  use  of  the  average  rate  If  there  Is  no     after  the  summer  recess,  lobbying  for  and     A  survey   of   soft-floor  layers   revefti«d   nn« 

majority    rate.    The   estimated    annual   sav-     against  repeal  has  become  Intense.  eirnlng  $11.36  an   hour    one  earn^V^  as  ok 

Ings:  %i%  mllUon  to  »173  million.                           Both  labor  and  management  expect  a  close  and  four  earning  t5  00  The  maloritv  Lrn^ 

The  30  percent  rule  Is  assumed  to  favor     vote    when    the   military    construction    blU  $5.00.  and  that  became  the  prevalllL  waee 

union  over  non-union  workers  because  more     comes  to  the  Senate  floor.  The  average  wage  would  have  been  ««^o 

of  them  arc  likely  to  earn  the  Identical  wage         Foes  of  Davis-Bacon  tried  to  attach  similar  Amonu  bricklayers  in  aMlrM,                  , 

under     collective     bargaining     agreements,     waivers  to  housing  construction  bills  In  the  lo    Geortrla    countiM     th.    ™Yr„  .*      '*^ 

This    assumption    Is    seriously    challenged,     last  Congress,  but  the  Democratic  majority  dure  raised  thP  ri.n;,.».H     ™*J°':"y    P';oce- 

howev^r.  by  an  .analysis  of  fiscal   1980  wage     kept  them  bottled  up  In  committee.  few  work?™  XhP  ^?,™??^  T^L.^^''°f^   * 

classifications   made   by   the   Labor  Depart-         Thurmonds    estimate    that    the     Davis-  Atktn««r   B-^Lf-l^    ^.      iV,  ^  *•**"  *''°™ 

ment.                                                                          Bacon  waiver  would  cut  the  military  con-  c^l^^;„^!T   '.     "f '"'•  S""*'''-  Colquitt. 

"This  isrt  a  survey.  Its  more  a  look  at     structlon  budget  by  10  percent  seems  to  have  counties           ^^^"'  ^-owndes  and  Thomas 
the  luck  of  the  draw."  said   Otter.   "These     been  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  by  the 

are  soft  figures,  but  absent  something  bet-     Armed   Services   Committee;    this   figure   Is  Workers                                            Wage 

ter.  they  are  Interesting."  also  being  quoted  widely  by  those  lobbying     ^    $8.70 

The  department  looked  at  all  84.984  wape     for  the  waiver,  which  would  require  defense     3    IIIII    a!  00 

classifications  made  In  the  2.310  surveys  It     construction  contractors  to  pay  only  the  fed-      '    . I""    7!eo 

conducted  during  the  year.  A  majority  wage     eral  minimum  wage  In  the  future.  5    — IIIII"     760 

rate  was  set  In  36.2  percent  of  the  cases.        But  Perry  J.  Fllakas,  deputy  assistant  De-     2    """""I"*"    7  25 

and  of  these,   19  1   percent  were  the  union     fenae  secretary  for  Installations  and  housing,     38    211  700 

wage  and  80.9  percent  the  non-union  wage,     said  the  estimate  was  "rather  arbitrarily  de-    *   "I  gos 

The  30  percent  rule  was  applied  fii  21.8     veloped,"  He  told  the  committee  that  admin-     1    ...S.  j  oo 

percent  of  the  cases.  Here  the  results  were     tatratlve  reforms  would  reduce  construction  in  this  ra«P    ■»«  nf  tKlVi"        V" 

unexpected.  Its  use  resulted  In  adoption  of     costs  by  $70  mllUon.  but  said  the  department  »7  00  an  hn,.r   .^h  ♦h-»  k         "o/**™  made 

the  union  wage  only  3.7  percent  of  the  time,     has  made  no  estimate  of  a  waiver's  effect.  fnewwe   evl;  thnn.h  t^  ^"^  ***'  P"*'*"" 

where  as  It  produced  a  non-union  wage  96.3         Brig.  Gen.  Donald  M.  O'Shel.  director  of  ,7  34  ^              though  the  average  rate  was 

percent  of  the  time.  the  Pentagon's  construction  operations  and        simllariv    a  «..rv«„  ir,  * xt  .^.w  «  , 

■Were  doing  the  same  breakfast  for  fiscal     facility  management  office.  Is  also  puzzled  by  rnnntipTZ't  .  ^   .  Li                 *"^*'  Dakota 

1981."  said  Anthony  J.  Ponturl.ro.  head  of     Thurmond's   prediction.   "Conceivably,   with  nf  «■;  •«  «t   t  ^'^^'^^  ^'^^  '<""  Plumbers 

the  Labor  Department's  division  of  govern-     a  20  percent  higher  wage  rate,  and  wages  have  l4en^7  2r  ^"            ''efage  'ate  would 

ment  contract  wage  determinations.  "If  the     representing  half  the  cost  of  construction,  Th-   eT^-n^i   on 

accuracy  of  these  data  holds   up.  this      Is     you  could  get  that  result,"  he  said.  "But  I  rr\tVn^,^,            2  ^^^  *^*'**   '"'^   *'  °^**'^ 

really  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of  people."                   think  they  Just  extrapolated  from  the  QAO  ^kim,  f     1   ''  P''°°"<="*K   *•»«   highest  wage. 

For   the   other  42   percent   of   the  deter-     reports  and  a  couple  of  other  places"  wnicn  is  also  assumed  to  be  the  local  union 

mlnatlons.   when   ndther  the  majority  nor        O'Shel  said  he  knows  of  no  analysis  within  L,l '      :        ,      *^*°  recent  Georgia  surveys, 

the  30  percent  rule  were  applied,  an  average     the  Defense   Department,   and  thinks  there  "'^""^ht  results  were  apparent, 

of  the  wages  was  made  to  select  the  nre-     Is  "nothing  peculiar"  about  the  Pentagon's  „     "*  ^''anaple.  among  mason  tenders  In  the 

vailing  rate.                                                                   projects  to  expect  a  higher  degree  of  labor  i?  h°"^*''    survey,    the    rule    produced    the 

Another  proposed  reform,  which  angered     Intensity.  "Our  work  Is  done  by  private  con-  "Ighest  rate, 

both  labor  and  management,  would  establish     tractors,  doing  a  cross  section  of  types  of  Workers                                             Wage 

a    "helper"    classification    on    construction      construction."  n   _ 

Joba.  PermltUng  one   helper  for  every  five         ^^^"   without  sizable  savings,  the  waiver       4 ...'.'.'. "'"     375 

Journeymen,     the     department     estimated,     holds  some  appeal  philosophically,  and  It  is       5 "111.  3  60 

would   reduce   wages   paid  on   federal   con-     ^^^  factor  that  Davis-Bacons  foes  hope  to       2 _._  _ " 3  g. 

structlon  contracts  by  $460  million  a  year.      "^*  during  the  Senate  debate.  3 .IIIIII" '     300 

But  Schllcht  guesses  that  It  might  save  onlv         Falling  enactment  of  the  waiver— if  passed  since  11  of  the  9<!  mVrtW>,"r"r.".Z,V 

$300  minion   because,  he  «.ys*  about  half     ^y  the  Senate.  It  still  must  get  through  the  i,^r^J,'°[  ?«"  p^vTmnVm  ^\X 

the  contracts  for  Davis-Bacon  construction     House-Nickles  and  other  Senators  plan  to  compared  with  an  average  rate  of  «■! «« 

tZ.'V'  ^I  '=°"«="'«  bargaining  agreements     ^o;,"  ^f  P«^age  of  legUlatlon  repealing  the  Likewise,  among  carpe^terl  in  Ne'^  Haven 

that  don't  recognize  a  helper  classification.          «""'«  Ifw-  County.   Conn,,   where   thr^   percent   rule 

The  contractors'  groups  were  disappointed     ..f^^'  "  *  ^^^^}  «'^°'"*  ^^^-  ^^"^  ^°P^  ^  resulted   In    a    $13.60   prevailing   waee    the 

that  a  ratio  of  one  helper  to  one  Journey-      f"ack  the  provisions  In  more  than  70  other  average  would  have  been  $8  61             ^ 

man  had  not  been  proposed,  since  this  ^     '**^  ^****  'PP'^  the  Davis-Bacon  wage  deter-  ron„.r«i„     th-    ,  1 

mentioned    In    Labor   DeDartmen?  brlefl^     mlnatlons  to  federal  programs.  „,»^«  7*     ,^-.  ^^^   f"^"    y**'*****    **^«    lo**«t 

When   the   regula^nsTe^^TSg   dlaned^         But  that  would  keep  the  Administration  surfey      ^'"'''""  *"  '^"^  '°-*=°""*^  °*^^'» 

Luis  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimated     °"  *  collUlon  course  with  opponents  of  the  „, 

that  such  a  ratio  would  save  $500  million  a      '*"'  wovKers                                               y/age 

year,  whereas  with  the  proposed  ratio,  "the  ^ — •8.26 

savings  will  be  nowhere  near  $460  million."        "Pmvailihg  Waobs"  Dom't  Alwats  Mkah       3 «'>° 

"These  proposals  are  not  at  all  a  solution "  Highee  Wages  g  '■°<' 

c^dihi.T^                '^"'^    *^**     ***'*     "°         ^°  "»hy  cases.  In  fact,  the  wage  set  by  »h             ^'^f  »'«''*««  "•**«  has  to  be  used  as 

credibility.                                                                 ^^^  ^^^^  Department  Is  less  than  it  would  ^^     P'"«'**"hf  ''age-  "  can  be  higher  than 

Oeorglne   complained   that   another  pro-      have  been  if  the  department  merely  averaged  **^^  P****  *°  "^^^  workers, 

posal,  to  eliminate  weekly  payroll  reporting     the   wages  paid  all   similar  workers  In   the  Among  sheet  metal  workers  In  the  Georgia 

requirements   by   contractors,    would    "lead     geographic  area.  five-county  survey,  the  minimum  was  set  at 

^iH  "^,!!If  •  '=»>**""K"  by  contractors.   He         Under   the   act.   wage   determinations  are  *^ !?  **  ^""^^  °'  **>*  ^4  workers  surveyed.  13 

^^J^Tf^.^^°°I  °^  "**  '"^  ^°^  P»y™"     '""I*   »°'   individual  projec"  and   for  geo!  ""'*'•'  """*  "^"^  ^^"^  ««*»  21  made  less. 

KlL/t^r  •■                   *  contractors  are     graphic    areas.    Last    year,    the   department  «'<«■*«»                                             Wage 

Th-    t    K-     T,  made  13.311  project  determinations  and  1,421      1 $1017 

flJii  loiiw   o    ""Partment   reports    that   In     geographic   ones.   Both   kinds   are   based  on     2 '  goo 

nw^J  1980.  31  contractors  were  disqualified     responses  by  contractors  to  questionnaires.     1 - 860 

wages   That  v«[7  9  *S«  r^Jl.t^  7?       ?"'^°"     partment  first  looks  for  a  wage  paid  to  the     f  " " 8,00 

22^mimon'rwi^oweTlf«2°"^^^^^^^^         rnajority  of  workers  In  a  pa^cufar  craft.  If         - - r75 

For  the  first  nine  monThs  of  thl  ^,Jl!^.     there  is  no  majority  wage,  it  identifies  the      |   - 7.70 

ascal   year.  2,712   mr«^«latlona?o«^.«'5     l^'"  '^'**  '°  '**'  ^"**^  """^^  *"  ^°"^"»-     2 " - l^ 

million  in  wages  oT.TS^ol^e^    ,*^l     ""^'^^  '*T  f^"''  '°  P*""  '='''^*  °'  »"  *»"'     3 " " ' --      2~ 

department  hL  no  Information  on  ti^n,^       'workers.  Om^  if  no  slnele  rate  Is  shared  bv     3 — " i^ 

ber   Of   contractors   thT  we«   Involved^^     h'  'T  '".''"  "*'**  °'  '""^  ^°"'''"'  "'^  *»>•     3  III:::: - " l^. 

the   number  Of   invesugatlon"  thit   ltd   ^     department  compute  the  average  of  all  wages     5..  " —      111 

disqualification.)  "K»tions   that   led   to     m    the    craft     Results    can    vary   markedly     «  522 

„„__  under  all  three  methods.  ,   - *•*' 

COKGRESaiONAL    SHOWDOWK  .  .,     .  *     - -         3.60 

^pt^.^^-.TirZ^r.T.ts^^z  !;SHH!%rf  ?"£"  --rerrhTrdrnrad^^ihrmijoX 

Changes.  an<Kwlth  Congress  back  in^JXn     Ihe^J^^  ^"^"Jllh^Vma^^rt-h^^  ^ect^  t^h^'  ^Zf^'^^^^-^-^i^ 
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Administration  hasn't  gone  that  far,  but  It 
has  proposed  that  the  30  percent  rule  be 
eliminated  and  that  the  average  rate  be 
adopted  if  there  Is  no  majority  rate.# 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
the  national  news  media  have  concen- 
trated on  what  they  claim  is  a  lack  of 
support  from  the  American  business 
community  for  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program.  Although  this  claim  is 
patently  false,  a  small  number  of  "nay- 
sayers"  have  indeed  been  particularly 
vocal  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  who  strongly  support 
the  current  economic  policies,  have  been 
unfortunately  silent.  It  is  easy  to  imder- 
stand  how  the  mistaken  news  stories  of 
the  past  month  got  started. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  pleased  to  see  an 
advertisendent  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  the  Washington  Post  voicing 
confidence  in  the  administration  and 
admonishing  others  for  not  doing  so.  The 
remarks  of  the  bank's  CEO  were  not  just 
idle  rhetoric.  Chase  Manhattan  was  one 
of  only  two  major  commercial  banks  in 
the  country  to  lower  its  prime  rate  last 
week.  Bill  Butcher  practices  what  he 
preaches. 

His  initiative  is  to  be  applauded  and  I 
hope  other  American  leaders  will  follow 
his  lead.  It  is  a  shame  when  the  voices 
of  a  very  few  drown  out  the  deep  set 
feelings  of  the  large  majority.  There  is  a 
"time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to 
speak."  It  could  not  be  plainer  that  now 
is  a  time  to  speak  and  to  do  so  loudly. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Butcher's  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  remarks  follow : 
Lrr's  Give  Reagan  Economic  Package  a 
Chance 
(By  Wlllard  C   Butcher) 
Someone     once    said     that     the    modern 
American's  prayer  Is: 

"Dear  God,  I  pray  for  patience,  and  I  want 
It  right  now!" 

The  latest  examples  of  this  Instant-grati- 
fication syndrome  are  the  supoosed  sages  of 
Wall  Street,  who.  according  to  the  other  day's 
newspapers,  are  "concerned  that  the  Reagan 
administration's  economic  program  Is  not 
working." 

"The  question."  intoned  one  such  market 
analyst.  "Is  no  ionger  whether  the  adminis- 
tration can  balance  the  budget,  but  whether 
the  whole  supply-side  concept  will  ultimately 
work." 

Come  on,  fellahs.  Let's  give  the  President 
and  his  economic  program  time  to  at  least 
become  operative  before  we  start  to  bury  it. 
Indeed.  It's  appalling  when  supposedly  so- 
phisticated observers  denounce  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  and  budget  cuts,  literally  before 
they  take  effect  on  Oct,  1.  That's  not  unlike 
ordering  a  new  air  conditioner  and  wonder- 
ing, before  it's  delivered,  why  the  house  Isn't 
cool  yet. 

In  my  view,  little  public  purpose  Is  served 
by  sniping  at  the  administration's  economic 
package  while  IgnorinR  the  real  facts,  which. 
I  believe,  are  the  following: 

First,  President  Reagan  has  begun— and  I 
underscore  begun — to  orchestrate  a  massive 
change  in  economic  direction  in  this  country 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  decades,  attempts 
to  reduce  the  role  of  eovernment  and  increase 
the  role  of  private  citizens  to  forge  their  own 
economic  future. 


This  philosophy,  not  unimportantly,  paral- 
lels that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers,  who  believed  the  greater 
defense  of  capitalism  was  the  encouragement 
of  individual  liberty. 

So  the  President's  economic  direction  for 
the  country  should  be  indisputable — even  on 
Wall  Street.  Stated  another  way.  the  issue  Is 
not  where  we  are  going,  but  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there.  And  getting  from  here  to  there 
requires  that  we  leap  a  huge  chasm  and.  on 
the  way.  endure  a  good  deal  of  short-term, 
economic  pain — unbalanced  budgets,  high 
interest  rates,  reduced  social  programs,  tight 
money  markets,  and  all  the  rest. 

In  business  terms,  what  the  President  is 
trying  to  do  Is  Invest  in  long-term  strategies 
which,  in  the  short  run,  may  prove  to  be 
somewhat  costly.  They  are  designed,  how- 
ever, to  Improve  the  long-term  "profltablllty" 
of  our  nation  and  the  overall  standard  of 
living  of  our  people.  And  I  personally  believe 
they  are  well  worth  the  pain. 

And  "pain"  is  exactly  what  we  are  in  store 
for — a  painful  period  of  economic  readjust- 
ment, I  also  would  expect  a  few  missteps 
along  the  way.  as  we  attempt  first  to  rein 
in  and  then  to  turn  around  an  economy 
running  amok.  To  think  that  everything  will 
go  smoothly  Is,  to  me.  the  height  of  naivete. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  remember  that,  as 
the  President  himself  has  acknow^ledged.  this 
economic  program  is  merely  a  first  step. 
Clearly,  much  more  must  be  done  to  get  us 
back  on  the  track  to  economic  growth  and 
prosperity.  For  example: 

Further  significant  budget  cuts  are  Impera- 
tive to  continue  to  reduce  the  government's 
drain  on  the  private,  productive  economy. 

We  must  continue  to  hack  away  at  coun- 
terproductive, government  overregiUation,  an 
area  where  we  have  barely  begun  to  scratch 
the  surface. 

Anti-trust  policies  must  be  reexamined  in 
light  of  increased  competition  from  foreign- 
owned  competitors  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Social  Security  and  other  similar  programs 
must  be  revamped  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  citizenry 
for  health  and  welfare  and  the  long-term 
needs  of  the  nation  for  growth  and  proe- 
[jerity. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  must  be 
addressed,  and  I  believe  President  Reagan 
and  his  administration  will  address  them. 

But  all  will  take  time.  And  counting  out 
the  President's  program  before  the  bell  rings 
strikes  me  as  being  very  unfair.  I'm  sur- 
prised, frankly,  that  the  critics,  presumably 
because  of  the  pain  Involved  In  Jumping  our 
economic  chasm,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  objective  is  to  get  to  the  other  side.  In 
trying  to  eliminate  the  pain  of  adjustment, 
they've  obviously  also  forgotten  Uoyd 
George's  warning  that  "the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  the  world  Is  trying  to  leap  a  chasm 
in  two  Jtimps." 

In  the  view  of  this  Wall  Streeter,  then. 
President  Reagan  already  has  taken  bold  and 
dramatic  Initial  steps  to  soundly  redirect  the 
economic  policy  of  our  nation.  I  believe  he 
deserves  not  our  blind  loyalty,  but  at  least 
our  patience  and.  more  important,  an  honest 
effort  by  each  of  us  to  differentiate  between 
short-term  problems  of  economic  readjust- 
ment and  long-term  prospects  for  economic 
re-emergence.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 

•  Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
and  justice  under  American  law  is  a 
never  ending  one.  Last  week  this  strug- 
gle lost  one  of  its  most  efifective  leaders, 
Roy  Wilkins.  America  lost  one  of  its 
great  citizens. 


Roy  Wilkins  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  for  22  years.  From  his 
position  of  leadership  he  helped  to  guide 
our  Nation  and  its  public  policy  toward 
minority  citizens,  in  some  of  America's 
darkest  days  of  racial  discrimination. 
Distasteful  of  violence  as  a  means  of 
change  and  impatient  with  merely  al- 
lowing an  evolution  of  attitudes  toward 
blacks,  Wilkins  used  legislation,  litiga- 
tion, negotiation,  and  persuasion  to 
change  life  circumstances  for  blacks  in 
this  country. 

His  effective  litigation  strategies  are 
marked  by  the  landmark  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation which  overturned  the  separate 
but  equal  education  practice  as  in- 
herently not  equal  and  therefore  unlaw- 
ful. That  decision  has  profoundly 
changed  American  education  today  and 
resulted  in  black  and  white  children 
going  to  school  side  by  side,  as  Roy 
Wilkins  did  years  before  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  Roy  Wilkins  was  bom  in  1901  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  son  of  a  Methodist  min- 
ister forced  to  do  back  breaking  work 
to  earn  a  living.  His  mother  died  4  years 
later  and  Wilkins  was  raised  by  an  uncle 
and  aunt  in  St.  Paul. 

After  leaving  Minnesota  and  learning 
of  the  pervasive  and  deep  discrimination 
of  blacks  all  over  the  country.  Wilkins 
devoted  his  entire  public  life  to  address- 
ing discrimination.  His  first  job  was 
with  the  Kansas  City  Call,  a  prominent 
black  newspaper.  He  used  journalism  to 
persuade  and  influence  blacks  to  vote, 
using  the  American  system  to  protest 
their  grievances  and  hostility  against 
discrimination.  From  journalism  to  liti- 
gation, to  his  w(Hic  as  president  of  the 
largest  civil  rights  organization,  Wilkins 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  combating 
racism.  His  dedication  and  commitment 
won  the  respect  of  public  officials  and 
Presidents. 

Roy  Wilkins  was  equally  concerned 
with  equal  access  to  employment  for 
blacks.  His  first  assignment  with  NAACP 
was  to  investigate  the  working  condi- 
tions of  blacks  on  a  levee  project  in  Mis- 
sissippi. He  foimd  the  conditions  de- 
plorable and  wrote  the  book.  "Mississippi 
Slave  Labor. "  as  an  account  of  his  in- 
vestigations. Congress  responded  with 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the  work- 
ing conditions  in  levee  labor  camps. 

Referring  to  the  employment  discrim- 
ination and  the  Jim  Crow  laws.  Wilkins 
said: 

We  condemn  the  propaganda  that  Negro 
citizens  must  "earn"  their  rights  through 
good  behavior.  Good  behavior  wins  the  re- 
spect of  our  fellow  citizens,  which  we  value 
and  seek,  but  no  American  is  required  to 
earn  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  His  human  rights 
come  from  God  and  his  citizenship  rights 
come  from  the  Constitution, 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
NAACP  imder  Roy  Wilkins'  leadership 
throughout  his  term  as  president.  The 
Civil  Rights  Amendments  of  1972  and 
title  Vn  are  two  Important  legislative  re- 
sponses to  racial  discrimination  that  I 
was  proud  to  work  closely  on  developing 
with  the  NAACP. 

Wilkins  was  often  criticized  by  other 
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blacks  during  the  1960's  for  working 
within  the  system  to  produce  social 
change.  He  defended  his  tactics  as  sound, 
resisting  the  black  power  leaders  advo- 
cating separatism.  He  knew  they  were 
asking  for  nothing  more  than  the  sepa- 
ratism of  the  white  racists  who  blacks 
should  be  working  against  in  their  fight 
for  equality.  When  asked  why  he  did  not 
change  the  name  of  the  organization  to 
eliminate  the  word  "colored,"  Wilkins 
responded  that  it  was  his  hope  that  the 
organization  would  work  toward  equal- 
ity for  all  people  of  color. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  reflect 
on  Mr.  Wilkins  work  today  when  our  Na- 
tion is  battling  the  problem  of  deterior- 
ated working  conditions,  segregated 
schools,  discrimination  in  housing  dis- 
enfranchisement.  and  other  institutional 
barriers  to  equality.  Severe  budget  cuts 
in  programs  designed  to  balance  many 
of  the  economic  and  other  inequities  as 
well  as  the  administration's  proposals  to 
eliminate  important  regulations  and 
limit  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  human  services  does  not  project  favor- 
ably on  the  hopes  for  improvement  of 
the  status  of  blacks  and  other  minorities 
in  the  next  few  years. 

I  am  concerned  for  the  American  peo- 
ple when  time  after  time  the  administra- 
tion proposes  additional  cuts  in  social 
services  and  other  programs  designed 
to  assist  powerless  and  discriminated- 
against  Americans  and  when  the  admin- 
istration hopes  to  slow  down  the  enforce- 
ment of  educational  equaUty  and  civil 
rights.  In  this  time  when  important 
gains  like  the  Voting  Rights  Act  are  being 
viewed  with  distaste,  when  a  Federal 
presence  in  insuring  civil  rights  is  called 
burdensome  and  when  programs  like 
legal  services  and  CETA  are  eliminated 
from  the  President's  budget,  the  strong 
voice  of  Roy  Wilkins  will  be  missed. 

He  told  his  NAACP  membership,  which 
grew  to  over  400,000  under  his  strong 
leadership,  that  blacks  could  make  gains 
by  using  the  system.  Many  of  even  the 
most  skeptical  were  beginning  to  believe 
him.  Now  the  system  that  Wilkins  in- 
fluenced to  become  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  all  Americans,  is  retreating 
on  its  commitment.  Those  of  us  who  feel 
the  direction  is  a  wrong  one  could  use 
the  wisdom  of  Roy  WUkins.  "nie  loss  of 
such  a  leader  and  friend  is  deeply 
mourned.* 


September  18,  1981 


SAUDI  ARABIA 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
conduct  of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy 
there  should  be  no  more  important  task 
than  to  ascertain  as  precisely  as  possible 
what  another  government  has  said. 
Words  are  important.  They  are  the  dip- 
lomat's currency.  He  is  not  careless  with 
them. 

I  speak.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of 
some  experience  in  these  matters.  While 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  India,  and  later  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  spent  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  of  my  time  reading, 
and  rereading,  the  texts  of  speeches  and 
statements  by  ofHcials  of  other  nations' 
governments,  because  I  had  discovered 
early  on  that  one  could  not  always  rely 


on  summaries  or  analysis  prepared  by 
others. 

Knowing  as  I  do  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  feel  a  similar  obligation 
to  be  as  well  informed  as  possible  about 
the  views  of  foreign  governments,  and 
mindful  of  the  debate  that  will  soon  be 
conducted  in  this  Chamber  about  Amer- 
ican relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  in- 
formation that  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  Senators. 

On  the  evening  of  August  24,  the  day 
the  Reagan  administration  officially  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  provide  Saudi 
Arabia  with  an  $8.5  billion  air  defense 
package  which  would  include  flve 
AW  ACS,  the  sophisticated  airborne  sur- 
veillance and  command  centers,  I  was 
invited  to  appear  on  public  televisions 
"McNeil-Lehrer  Report"  to  discuss  the 
proposal. 

Speaking  for  the  administration  was 
our  distinguished  former  colleague  in 
this  body,  and  my  good  friend,  James  L. 
Buckley,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology.  I  argued  against  the  pro- 
posal, as  I  shall  continue  to  do  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  this  body 
considers  a  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
sale. 

During  the  broadcast  I  made  mention 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  reaction  to  the  August 
18  incident  above  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
when  American  aircraft  shot  down  two 
Libyan  fighter  planes.  I  said  that  the 
Saudis  had  "joined  a  group  called  the 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council  to  declare  our 
action  to  be  medieval  piracy  on  the  high 
seas."  And  I  suggested  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  provide  military  equipment 
as  sensitive  and  as  powerful  as  the 
AW  ACS  to  a  country  that  apparently 
has  so  little  regard  for  American  inter- 
ests that  it  could  join  in  an  international 
condemnation  of  an  American  action  as 
clearly  justified  as  was  the  downing  of 
the  Libyan  fighter  planes. 

On  September  1,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  State  Department  official  which 
said: 

Saudi  Arabia  did  not  Join  In  stating  that 
the  downing  of  two  Libyan  planes  was  an 
act  of  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  statement  to  which  you  re- 
ferred was  Issued  by  a  functionary  of  the 
Arab  League  In  TunU.  It  Is  as  accurate  to 
attribute  It  to  the  various  member  states 
of  the  Arab  League  as  a  statement  by  a 
United  Nations  functionary  to  lu  members. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Arab  League  issued  such  a  statement. 
And  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  that 
Saudi  Arabia  should  not  necessarily  be 
held  to  account  for  every  utterance  of 
an  Arab  League  official.  This  is  not.  how- 
ever, the  statement  to  which  I  referred 
during  the  August  24  broadcast. 

On  August  22.  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council,  which  is  comprised  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait.  Bahrain,  Qatar,  Oman, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  has 
established  its  headquarters  in  Riyadh, 
issued  a  condemnation  of  the  U.S.  ac- 
tion. It  described  the  American  action 
as  "U.S.  aggression"  and  called  it  a  "pro- 
vocative trap  and  an  exercise  of  medi- 
eval piracy  at  high  seas." 

The  statement  also  said: 


The  action  is  more  dangerous  than  we 
imagine  because  with  this  act  the  United 
States  Is  encouraging  the  policy  of  the  cow- 
boys. 

A  Statement  which  I  find  particularly 
offensive  because  I  take  it  to  be  a  person- 
al, and  wholly  inappropriate,  reference  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  Saudis  have  not  endorsed 
the  statement  exphcitly,  they  have  not 
tried  to  distance  themselves  from  it 
either.  I  believe  this  failure  is  signifi- 
cant. It  can  be  compared  to  the  response 
of  the  Government  of  Oman,  which  has 
felt  obliged  to  disassociate  Itself  from 
the  hostile  Council  statement. 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  by 
the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  and  the 
Government  of  Oman  are  a  matter  of 
public  record.  They  have  been  reported 
in  the  "Daily  Report:  Middle  East  and 
Africa."  published  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service.  This  information  should  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  relevant  officials 
at  the  State  Etepartment.  One  can  only 
wonder  why  this  has  not  been  done. 

In  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy, 
and  for  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
ask  that  the  FBIS  reports  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  reports  follow: 
1  ■Daily   Report"   on    the   Middle   East   and 

Africa     Foreign     Broadcast     InformaUon 

Service.  August  24.  1981) 

GuLT  Council  Condemns  "U.S.  AocmEssiON" 

ON    LiBTA 

(OP231913  Manama  GULF  NEWS  AGENCY  In 
Arabic  uas  OMT  22  Aug  81) 

KowAiT.  Aug.  22. — The  Oull  Cooperation 
Council,  which  includes  six  Arab  Gulf  coun- 
tries, today  condemned  the  downing  of  two 
Libyan  aircraft  by  U.S.  aircraft  over  Libya's 
Gulf  of  Sidra  on  18  August.  In  a  press  state- 
ment here  today.  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
secretary  General  'Abdallah  Blsharah  said 
that  what  the  United  States  did  Is  considered 
political  aggression  which  the  councU  strong- 
ly condemns. 

Blsharah  described  the  "U.S.  aggression"  as 
a  trap  the  Americans  laid  for  Libya.  It  Is  a 
provocative  trap  and  an  exercise  of  medieval 
piracy  on  the  seas.  He  crltlclaed  the  United 
States  for  carrying  out  maneuvers  along  the 
Libyan  coast  and  said:  "What  does  the 
United  SUtes  want  from  maneuvers  near  the 
Libyan  coast?" 

He  said  that  the  aggression  was  a  poltUcal 
decision  and  has  no  other  InterpreUtion  but 
political  aggression  which  the  Arab  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  strongly  condemns  He 
added:  "The  action  Is  more  dangerous  than 
we  Imagine  because  with  this  act  the  United 
States  is  encouraging  the  policy  of  the  cow- 
boys." 

I  "Dally   Report"   on    the    Middle   East   and 

Africa     Foreign     Broadcast     InformaUon 

Service.  August  26.  1981 1 
Pap«r  Cites  BisHAaAH  on  U.S.  "Agoeession" 

ON  Libya 

(GP251918  Kuwait  Arab  Times  in  English  23 

Aug  81  p  1) 

Kuwait.  Aug.  22.— The  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  today  strongly  denounced  the  down- 
iflLf .  ^7"  "'''"^  *"*="^*  "y  »»>»  American 
ll^7wwk  °''""  ^"'^'"'  territorial  waters 

"What  America  did  is  a  political  ageres- 
sion  Which  the  Gulf  Corporation  Council 
IGCCi  strongly  condemns."  the  secreUrv 
general  of  the  council.  Abdallah  Ya'qub  Bl- 
sharah said  today.  He  described  the  downing 
operation  of  the  Libyan  fighters  as  a  tr^ 
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which  the  Americans  set  for  the  Ubyans.  "It 
Is  a  provocative  trap  and  an  exercise  of  me- 
dieval piracy  at  high  seas.'    he  said. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  American  weekly 
n-agazlne  Newsweek  which  appeared  before 
the  operation  and  said  that  measures  to  de- 
ter the  rwglme  of  Col.  al-Qaddhafl  were  ^- 
proved,  Blsharah  said  before  posing  a  ques- 
tion "or  else  what  v/ould  America  want  by 
mounting     maneuvers     near     the     Libyan 

The  secretary  general  of  the  GCC  said  that 
whether  Libya  had  the  right  to  Intercept  the 
American  Jet  fighters  or  not  Is  pure  academic 
talk  subject  to  International  law  interpreta- 
tions. The  aggression  is  "but  a  political  de- 
cision and  has  no  other  interpretation  but 
a  political  aggression  which  the  Gulf  Coop- 
eration Council  strongly  condemns. "  he  af- 
firmed. 

The  situation  Is  much  worse  than  we  im- 
agine, because  by  mounting  such  operations. 
America  is  encouraging  "the  policy  of  the 
cowboys,"  Blsharah  said. 

Blsbar»h's  sUtement  was  the  first  official 
comment  on  the  incident  by  the  conservative 
oil  states. 

(Dally  Report"  on  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Service.  Au- 
gust 29,  1981] 
OmciAL  Rejects  Gulf  Council  Posttion  on 
DocncHT 
(OF2P1257  Ash-Sharlqah  AL-KHALIJ  in 

Arabic  28  Aug  81  p.  1 ) 
Muscat.— The  Sultanate  of  Oman  has  re- 
jected the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  |GCC1 
stand  in  condemning  the  U.S.  aggression 
against  Libya  as  stated  by  the  council's  secre- 
tary. "Abdallah  Blsharah  earlier  this  week. 
In  a  press-interview  published  in  Muscat 
yesterday.  Omani  Foreign  Ministry  Under 
Secretary  Tusus  al-'Alawi  said:  The  council's 
secretary  general  did  not  consult  with  councU 
members  before  i&.suing  Ms  statement.  The 
council  members  t'l-l  not  authorize  the  sec- 
retary general  to  make  political  statements 
representing  their  views  because  these  coun- 
tries should  express  their  owt.  vlew8.# 


ON  HUMAN  WORK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  yesterday 
issued  "Laborem  Exercens,"  the  third  en- 
cyclical of  his  historic  pontificate.  The 
title  in  English  is  "On  Human  Work."  As 
it  is  a  treatise  of  fundamental  and  en- 
during significance,  which  will  surely  be 
cited  in  future  as  a  landmark  docu- 
ment, I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

In  "Laborem  Exercens,"  John  Paul  ad- 
dresses in  wise  and  patient  fashion  the 
vitsd  concerns  of  workers  in  this  cotmtry 
and  around  the  world.  He  speaks  of  the 
tragic,  destructive  effect  that  unemploy- 
ment has  on  the  family  structure,  and 
counsels  fair  treatment  of  handicapped 
and  migrant  workers. 


His  Holiness  applauds  the  positive  role 
trade  unionism  has  played  in  the  promul- 
gation and  protection  of  basic  human 
rights,  and  he  encourages  solidarity 
among  workers  in  pursiiit  of  social 
justice. 

John  Paul  n  writes  in  favor  of  greater 
worker  participation  in  the  management 
of  businesses  and  the  economy,  while  re- 
minding us  that  Marxist  collectivism 
offers  only  false  promises  to  do  so.  In  his 
words: 

Merely  converting  the  means  of  production 
Into  state  property  in  the  coUectlvist  system 
Is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  "socializing" 
that  property. 


For  working  women,  the  Pope  advo- 
cates "just  remuneration,"  even  while 
advocating  "social  measures  such  as  fam- 
ily allowances  or  grants  to  mothers" 
who  wish  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  this  encyclical  could  not 
have  come  at  a  more  propitious  time. 
Two  hundred  thousand  workers  will  as- 
semble in  Washington  this  week  in  a 
demonstration  of  solidarity  with  the  poor 
and  the  disabled  who  suffer  most  in  a 
time  of  governmental  austerity,  such  as 
that  in  which  we  in  the  United  States 
now  find  ourselves. 

The  working  people  of  Poland,  orga- 
nized finally  into  the  first  genuinely  free 
trade  union  in  the  Communist  world, 
today  find  themselves  subject  to  even 
greater  threats  of  increased  repression 
precisely  because  the  rights  of  workers, 
properly  stated  and  effectively  defended, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  a 
totalitarian  state.  John  Paul,  having 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Communist 
Poland,  knows  this  better  than  we. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  "Laborem 
Exercens"  shall  be  as  widely  read  as  such 
a  powerful  and  important  work  deserves. 
In  order  that  it  might  be  made  more 
generally  available,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete  text   of  "Laborem   Exercens"   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 
Encyclical  of  the  Supbeme  Pontiff 
(By  John  Paul  11) 
Venerable    Brothers    and    dear   sons   and 
daughters,     greetings     and     the     Apostolic 
Blessing: 

Through  work  man  must  earn  his  dally 
bread '  and  contribute  to  the  continual  ad- 
vance of  science  and  technology  and.  above 
all.  to  elevating  unceasingly  the  cultural  and 
moral  level  of  the  society  within  which  he 
lives  in  community  with  those  who  belong 
to  the  same  famUy.  And  work  means  any 
activity  by  man.  whether  manual  or  intel- 
lectual, whatever  Its  nature  or  circumstances; 
it  means  any  human  activity  that  can  and 
must  \x  recognized  as  work.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  many  activities  of  which  man  is 
capable  and  to  which  he  is  predlEposed  by  his 
very  nature,  by  virtue  of  humanity  Itself. 
Man  Is  made  to  be  to  the  visible  universe  an 
image  and  likeness  of  God  himself.-  and  he 
is  placed  In  it  In  order  to  subdue  the  earth.- 
From  the  beginning  therefore  he  is  oiUed  to 
work.  Work  is  one  of  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  man  from  the  rest  of  creatures, 
whose  activity  for  sustaining  their  lives  can- 
not be  called  work.  Only  man  is  capable  of 
work,  and  only  man  works,  at  the  same  time 
by  work  occupying  hte  existence  on  earth. 
Thus  work  bears  a  particular  mark  of  man 
and  of  humanity,  the  mark  of  a  person  op- 
erating within  a  community  of  persons.  And 
this  mark  decides  its  interior  characteristic;; 
In  a  sense  it  constitutes  Its  very  nature. 

I.    INTaODUCnON 

1.  Human  work  on  the  ninetieth  anniver- 
sary of  Rerum  Novarum : 

Since  15  May  of  the  pressnt  year  was  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  by 
the  great  Pope  of  the  "social  question."  Leo 
xni.  of  th?  decisively  important  Encyclical 
which  begins  with  the  words  Rerum  Nova- 
rum.  I  wl^h  to  devote  this  document  to 
human  work  and.  even  more,  to  man  in  the 
vast  context  of  the  reality  of  work.  As  I  said 
in  the  Encyclical  Redemptor  Homlnls.  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  my  service  in  the 
See  of  Saint  Peter  In  Rome,  man  '"is  the 
primary  and  fundamental  way  for  the 
Church." «  precisely  because  of  the  Inscruta- 
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ble  mystery  of  Redemption  In  Christ;  and  so 
It  Is  necessary  to  rstum  constantly  to  this 
way  and  to  follow  it  ever  anew  In  the  various 
£sp3cts  In  which  It  shows  us  all  the  wealth 
sxii  at  the  same  time  all  the  toll  of  human 
existence  on  earth. 

Work  is  one  of  these  aspects,  a  perennial 
and  fundamental  one.  one  that  is  always 
relevant  and  constantly  demands  renewed 
attention  and  decisive  witness.  Because  fresh 
questions  and  problems  are  always  arising, 
there  are  always  fresh  hopes,  but  also  fresh 
fears  and  threats,  connected  with  this  basic 
dimension  of  human  existence:  man's  life 
Is  built  up  every  day  from  work,  from  work 
it  derives  its  specific  dignity,  but  at  the 
same  time  work  contains  the  unceasing 
measure  of  human  toll  and  suffering,  and 
also  of  the  harm  and  injustice  which  pene- 
trate deeply  Into  social  life  within  indi- 
vidual nations  and  on  the  International 
level.  While  It  is  true  that  man  eats  the 
bread  produced  by  the  work  of  his  bands  * — 
and  this  means  not  only  the  dally  bread 
by  which  his  body  keeps  alive  but  also  the 
bread  of  science  and  progress,  civilization 
and  culture — it  is  also  a  perennial  truth 
that  he  eats  this  bread  by  "the  sweat  of  his 
face".*  that  is  to  say,  not  only  by  personal 
effort  and  toll  but  also  In  the  midst  of  many 
tensions,  conflicts  and  crises,  which.  In  re- 
lationship with  the  reality  of  work,  disturb 
the  life  of  Individual  societies  and  also  of 
all  humanity. 

We  are  celebrating  the  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum 
on  the  eve  of  new  developments  In  tech- 
nological, economic  and  political  conditions 
which,  according  to  many  experts.  wlU  In- 
fluence the  world  of  work  and  production 
no  less  than  the  industrial  revolution  of  the 
last  century.  There  are  many  factors  of  a 
general  nature:  the  widespread  Introduc- 
tion of  automation  Into  many  spheres  of 
production,  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  en- 
ergy and  raw  materials,  the  growing  realiza- 
tion that  the  heritage  of  nature  Is  limited 
and  that  it  Is  being  Intolerably  poUuted, 
and  the  emergence  on  the  political  scene 
of  peoples  who.  after  centtirtes  of  subjection, 
are  demanding  their  rightful  place  among 
the  nations  and  In  international  decision- 
making. These  new  conditions  and  demands 
will  require  a  reordering  and  adjustment  of 
the  structures  of  the  modem  economy  and 
of  the  distribution  of  work.  Unfortunately, 
for  millions  of  skilled  workers  these  changes 
may  perhaps  mean  unemployment,  at  least 
for  a  time,  or  the  need  for  retraining.  "They 
will  very  probably  involve  a  reduction  or  a 
less  rapid  increase  in  material  well-being 
for  the  more  developed  countries.  But  they 
can  also  bring  relief  and  hope  to  the  mil- 
lions who  today  live  in  conditions  of  shame- 
ful and  unworthy  poverty. 

It  is  not  for  the  Church  to  analyze  scien- 
tifically the  consequences  that  these  changes 
may  have  on  human  society.  But  the  Church 
considers  it  her  task  always  to  call  attention 
to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  those  who  work, 
to  condemn  situations  in  which  that  dignity 
and  those  rights  are  violated,  and  to  help  to 
guide  the  above-mentioned  changes  so  as  to 
ensure  authentic  progress  by  man  and 
society. 

2.  In  the  organic  development  of  the 
Church's  social  action  and  teaching: 

It  is  certainly  true  that  work,  as  a  human 
issue.  IS  at  the  very  centre  of  the  '"social 
question"  to  which,  for  almost  a  hundred 
years,  since  the  publication  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Encyclical,  the  Church's  teach- 
ing and  the  many  undertakings  connected 
with  her  apostolic  mission  have  been  espe- 
cially directed.  The  present  reflections  on 
work  are  not  Intended  to  follow  a  different 
line,  but  rather  to  be  in  organic  connection 
with  the  whole  tradition  of  this  teaching 
and  activity.  At  the  same  time,  however.  I  am 
making  them,  according  to  the  indication  in 
the  Gospel,  in  order  to  bring  out  from  the 
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berttage  of  the  Gospel  "what  is  new  and 
what  Is  old".'  Certainly,  work  Is  part  ot  "what 
Is  old" — as  old  as  man  and  his  life  on  earth. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  situation  of  man 
In  the  modern  world,  studied  and  analyzed 
In  Its  various  aspects  of  geography,  culture 
and  civilization,  calls  for  the  discovery  of 
the  new  meanings  of  human  work.  It  like- 
wise calls  for  the  formulation  of  the  new 
tasks  that  In  this  sector  face  each  Individual, 
the  family,  each  country,  the  whole  human 
race,  and,  finally,  the  Church  herself. 

During   the  years  that  separate  us  from 
the   publication    of    the    Encyclical    Rerum 
Novarum,  the  social  question  has  not  ceased 
to  engage  the  Church's  attention.  Evidence 
of  this  are  the  many  documents  of  tbe  Mag- 
iBterlum   issued  by  the  Popes  and   by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  pronouncements  by 
Individual  Episcopates,  and  the  activity  of 
the  various  centres  of  thought  and  ol  prac- 
tical apostolic  Initiatives,  both  on  the  inter- 
national level  and  at  tbe  level  of  the  local 
Churches.  It  is  difficult  to  list  here  in  detail 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  commitment  of 
tbe  Church  and  of  Christians  in  the  social 
question,  for  they  are  too  numerous.  As  a 
result  of  the  Council,  the  main  coordinating 
centre  in  this  field  is  the  Pontifical  Com- 
mission Justice  and  Peace,  which  has  corre- 
sponding bodies  within  tbe  individual  Bish- 
ops' Conferences.  The  name  of  this  institu- 
tion is  very  significant.  It  Indicates  that  the 
social   question   must  be  dealt  with  In  its 
whole  complex  dimension.  Commitment  to 
Justice  must  be  closely  linked  with  commit- 
ment to  peace  in  the  modem  world.  This 
twofold  commitment  Is  certainly  supported 
by  the  painful  experience  of  the  two  great 
world  wars  which  In  the  course  of  the  last 
ninety  years  have  convulsed  many  European 
covmtrles  and.  at  least  partially,  countries  in 
other  continents.  It  is  supoorted.  especially 
since  the  Second  World  War.  by  the  perma- 
nent threat  of  a  nuclear  war  and  the  pros- 
pect  of    the    terrible   self-destruction    that 
emerges  from  it. 

If  we  follow  the  main  line  of  develooment 
of  the  documents  of  the  suoreme  Maolste- 
rlum  of  the  Church,  we  find  In  them  an  ex- 
plicit confirmation  of  precisely  such  a  state- 
ment of  the  question.  The  key  rositlon.  as 
regards  the  ouestlon  of  world  peace,  is  that 
of  John  XXni's  Encyclical  Pacem  in  Terris. 
However,  if  one  studies  the  development  of 
the  question  of  social  Justice,  one  cannot  fall 
to  note  that,  whereas  during  the  period  be- 
tween Rerum  Novarum  and  Pius  XT's  Quad- 
rageslmo  Anno  the  Church's  teaching  con- 
centrates mainly  on  the  Just  solution  of  the 
"labour  question"  within  individual  nations, 
in  the  next  period  the  Church's  teaching 
widens  Its  horizon  to  take  In  the  whole 
world.  The  disproportionate  distribution  of 
wealth  and  poverty  and  the  existence  of 
some  countries  and  continents  that  are  de- 
T(»lope(l  and  of  others  that  are  not,  call  for 
a  leveling  out  and  for  a  search  for  wavs  to 
ensure  Just  development  for  aU.  This  is  the 
direction  of  the  teaching  In  John  XXril's 
Encyclical  Mater  et  Maglstra.  in  the  Pastoral 
Constitution  Oaudlum  et  Spes  of  the  Second 
Vatican  CouncU.  and  in  Paul  Vl's  Encyclical 
Populorum  Progresslo. 

This  trend  of  development  of  the  Church's 
teaching  and  commitment  in  the  social 
question  exactly  corresponds  to  the  objective 
recognition  of  the  state  of  affairs.  While  in 
the  past  the  "class"  question  was  especially 
highlighted  as  the  centre  of  this  Issue,  in 
more  recent  times  It  is  the  "world"  question 
that  is  emphasized.  Thus,  not  only  the 
sphere  of  class  is  taken  into  consideration 
but  also  the  world  sphere  of  Inequality  and 
Injustice,  and  as  a  consequence,  not  only  the 
class  dimension  but  also  the  world  dimension 
of  the  tasks  involved  in  the  path  towards 
the  achievement  of  justice  In  the  modern 
world.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  situation 
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of  the  world  today  shows  in  an  even  deeper 
and  fuller  way  the  meaning  of  the  previous 
analysis  of  social  injustices;  and  it  is  the 
meaning  that  must  be  given  today  to  efforts 
to  build  Justice  on  earth,  not  concealing 
thereby  unjust  structures  but  demanding 
that  they  be  examined  and  transformed  on 
a  more  universal  scale. 

3.  The  question  of  work,   the  key  to  the 
social  question: 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  processes— those 
of  the  diagnosis  of  objective  social  reality 
and  also  those  of  the  Church's  teaching  in 
the  sphere  of  the  complex  and  many-sided 
social  question — the  question  of  human  work 
naturally  appears  many  times.  This  issue  U. 
in  a  way,  a  constant  factor  both  of  social  life 
and  of  the  Church's  teaching.  Furthermore, 
in  this  teaching  attention  to  the  question 
goes  back  much  further  than  the  last  ninety 
years.  In  fact  the  Church's  social  teaching 
finds  Its  source  in  Sacred  Scripture,  begin- 
ning with  the  Book  of  Oenesis  and  especially 
In  the  Gospel  and  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
tles. From  the  beginning  it  was  part  of  the 
Church's  teacher,  her  concept  of  man  and 
life    in    society,    and,    especially,    the   social 
morality  which  she  worked  out  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  different  ages.  This  tradi- 
tional patrimony  was  then  inherited  and  de- 
veloped by  the  teaching  of  tbe  Pooes  on  the 
modern    "social    queaUon",    beginning   with 
the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum.  In  this  con- 
text, study  of  the  question  of  work,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  continuaUy  been  brought  up 
to   date   while    maintaining   that   Christian 
basis  of  truth  which  can  be  called  ageless. 
While  in  the  present  document  we  return 
to  this  question  once  more— without  however 
any  Intention  of  touching  on  all  the  topics 
that  concern  it — this  Is  not  merely  In  order 
to  gather  together  and  repeat  what  is  already 
contained   In   the   Church's  teaching    It   is 
rather  in  order  to  highlight— perhaps  more 
than  has  been  done  before— the  fact  that 
human  work  is  a  key,  probably  the  essential 
key.  to  the  whole  social  question.  If  we  try  to 
see  that  question  really  from  the  point  of 
view  of  man's  good.  And  if  the  solution— or 
rather   the   gradual   soluUon — of  the  social 
question,  which  keeps  coming  up  and  be- 
comes ever  more  complex,  must  be  sought  in 
the  direction  of  "making  life  more  human". " 
then  the  key,  namely  human  work,  acquires 
fundamental  and  decisive  importance. 

n.    WORK    AND    MAN 

4.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis: 

The  Church  is  convinced  that  work  Is  a 
fundamental  dimension  of  man's  existence 
on  earth.  She  is  confirmed  In  this  conviction 
by  considering  the  whole  heritage  of  the 
many  sciences  devoted  to  man :  anthropology, 
palaeontology,  history,  sociology,  psychology 
and  so  on:  they  all  seem  to  bear  witness  to 
this  reality  in  an  Irrefutable  way.  But  the 
source  of  the  Church's  conviction  Is  above  all 
the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  therefore  what 
Is  a  conviction  of  the  intellect  Is  also  a  con- 
viction of  faith.  The  reason  Is  that  the 
Church — and  it  Is  worthwhile  stating  it  at 
thU  point— believes  in  man:  she  thinks  of 
man  and  addresses  herself  to  him  not  only 
In  the  light  of  historical  experience,  not  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  many  methods  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  but  in  the  first  place  In  the 
light  of  the  revealed  word  of  the  living  God. 
Relating  herself  to  man,  she  seeks  to  express 
the  eternal  designs  and  transcendent  destiny 
which  the  living  God,  the  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, has  linked  with  him. 

The  Church  finds  in  the  very  first  pages  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  the  source  of  her  con- 
viction that  work  is  a  fundamental  dimen- 
sion of  human  existence  on  earth.  An 
analysis  of  these  texts  makes  us  aware  that 
they  express — sometimes  in  an  archaic  way 
of  manifesting  thought— tbe  fundamental 
truths  about  man.  In  the  context  of  the 
mystery  of  creation  itself.  These  truths  are 
decisive  for  man  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  trace  out  the  main 
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lines  of  his  earthly  existence,  both  In  the 
state  Of  original  Justice  and  atoo^ter  the 
breaking,  caused  by  sin.  of  TS^  Crilto?! 
wiglnal  covenant  with  creation  Tn  ir^n 
Kte  TaJ''^  »«1  been  created  "InTbe 
image  of  God        .  male  and  female"  •  hears 

fill  the  earth  and  subdue  if.-o  even  iSo^h 

S.vT'^  "t  ''°'  '*'•"  dlrecU^'^and  T- 
pUcltly  to  work,  beyond  any  douht  th»t  7^ 

directly  indicate  it  L  an  activity  ^for^^ 

carry  out  in  the  world.  Indeed,  toey  sS^i^ 

(^  n!^r\f**'^"  '^^  is  the^lXV^f 
pod  partly  through  the  mandate  TeSiv^i 
from  his  Creator  to  subdue^do^aate  I^ 

evrr^h^m.*^'?*  °"*  '^^  mandate,  iTn 
oJn^-  Ji?^  *  *'**''^'  '*''*<=*«  t^e  very  action 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe 

thl^^y"  "'"*^"*«>«1  «  »  "tranaltlve"  activity 
that  is  to  say  an  activity  beginning  in  the 
human  subject  and  directed  Lwa.^1  1^  ex! 

on  by  man  over  "the  earth",  and  In  its^ 
it  confirms  and  develops  thu  domlnioa.  It  la 

bi^rlV".  ^'l'  **'"  "'•^^  ••^"  °'  Which  th. 
m     h,  «  f  *  ."P'**'    '»*<'»>•    understood 
lu.l^    ^    P'**'*  "  **'**  fragment  of  the 
visible  universe  that  man  inhabito.  By  ex- 
tension, however,  it  can  be  understood  as 
the  whole  of  the  visible  world  Insofar  as  It 
comes  within  the  range  of  man's  Influence 
and  of  his  striving  to  satisfy  his  needs  The 
expression  "subdue  the  earth"  has  an  im- 
mense range.  It  means  all  the  resources  that 
the  earth  (and  indirectly  the  visible  world) 
contains  and  which,  through  the  conscious 
activity  of  man,  can  be  discovered  and  used 
for  his  ends.  And  so  these  words,  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  never  cease  to 
be  relevant.  They  embrace  equally  the  past 
ages   of   civilization   and   economy,   as   also 
the   whole   of   modem   reality   and   future 
phases  of  development,  which  are  perhaps 
already   to  some  extent  beginning  to  take 
shape,  though  for  the  most  part  they  are 
still  almost  unknown  to  man  and  hidden. 
While  people  sometimes  speak  of  periods 
of  "acceleration"  In  the  economic  life  and 
civilization  of  humanity  or  of  individual  na- 
tions. Unking  these  periods  to  the  progress 
of  science  and  technology  and  especally  to 
discoveries  which  are  decisive  for  social  and 
economic  life,  at  the  same  time  It  can  be 
said  that  none  of  these  phenomena  of  "ac- 
celeration" exceeds  the  essential  content  of 
what  was  said  In  that  most  ancient  of  bibli- 
cal texts.  As  man,  through  his  work,  becomes 
more   and   more   the  master   of  the  earth, 
and  as  he  confirms  his  dominion  over  tbe 
visible   world,  again   through  his  work,  he 
nevertheless  remains  in  every  case  and  at 
every  phase  of  this  process  within  the  Cre- 
ator's original  ordering.   And   this  ordering 
remains  necessarily  and  indlssolubly  linked 
with  the  fact  that  man  was  created,  as  male 
and  female,   "in  the  Image  of  God".   This 
process  Is.  at  the  same  time,  universal:   It 
embraces  all  human  beings,  every  genera- 
tion, every  phase  of  economic  and  cultural 
development,  and  at  the  same  time  it  Is  a 
process  that  takes  place  within  each  human 
being,   in   each   conscious   human   subject. 
Each  and  every  Individual  Is  at  the  same 
time  embraced  by  it.  Each  and  every  In- 
dividual, to  the  proper  extent  and  In  an 
Incalculable   numbers   of   ways,   takes   part 
in  the  giant  process  whereby  man  "subdues 
the  earth"  through  his  work. 
6.  Work  in  the  objective  sense:  Technol- 

ozy 

This  universality  and.  at  the  same  time, 
this  multiplicity  of  the  process  of  "subdu- 
ing the  earth"  throw  light  upon  human 
work,  because  man's  dominion  over  the  earth 
is  achieved  in  and  by  means  of  work.  There 
thus  emerges  the  meaning  of  work  In  an 
objective  sense,  which  finds  expression  In 
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the  vartoxis  epochs  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Man  dominates  the  earth  by  the  very 
fact  of  domesticating  animals,  rearing  them 
and  obtaining  from  them  the  food  and 
clothing  he  needs,  and  by  the  fact  of  being 
able  to  extract  various  natural  resources 
from  the  earth  and  the  seas.  But  man  "sub- 
dues the  earth  "  much  more  when  he  begins 
to  cultivate  It  and  then  to  transform  Its 
products,  adapting  them  to  his  own  use. 
Thus  agriculture  constitutes  through  hu- 
man work  a  primary  field  of  economic  ac- 
tivity and  an  Indispensable  factor  of  pro- 
duction. Industry  In  Its  turn  will  always  con- 
sist In  linking  the  earth's  riches— whether 
natiire'B  living  resources,  or  the  producU  of 
agriculture,  or  the  mineral  or  chenUcal  re- 
soxirces— with  man's  work,  whether  physical 
or  Intellectual.  This  Is  also  In  a  sense  true 
in  the  sphere  of  what  are  called  service 
Industries,  and  also  in  the  sphere  of  re- 
search, pure  or  appltad. 

In  industry  and  agriculture  mans  work 
has  today  in  many  cases  ceased  to  be  mainly 
manual,  for  the  toll  of  human  hands  and 
muscles  is  aided  by  more  and  more  highly 
perfected  machinery.  Not  only  in  industry 
but  also  in  agriculture  we  are  witnessing 
the  transformations  made  possible  by  the 
gradual  development  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Historically  speaking,  this,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  caused  great  changes  in  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  beginning  of  the  "industrial 
era  "  to  the  successive  phases  of  development 
through  new  technologies,  such  as  the  elec- 
tronics and  the  microprocessor  technology  In 
recent  years. 

While  It  may  seem  that  In  the  industrial 
process  it  is  the  machine  that  "works"  and 
man  merely  supervises  It,  making  it  function 
and  keeping  It  going  In  various  ways,  it  is 
also  true  that  for  this  very  reason  Industrial 
development  provides  grounds  for  repro- 
poslng  In  new  ways  the  question  of  human 
work.  Both  the  original  industrtallzation 
that  gave  rise  to  what  is  called  the  worker 
question  and  the  subsequent  industrial 
and  post-Industrial  changes  show  in  an  elo- 
quent manner  that,  even  in  the  age  of  ever 
more  mechanized  "work  ".  the  proper  subject 
cr  work  continues  to  be  man. 

The  development  of  industry  and  of  the 
various  sectors  connected  with  it,  even  the 
most  modern  electronics  technology,  especi- 
ally in  the  fields  of  miniaturization,  com- 
munications and  telecommunications  and  so 
forth,  shows  how  vast  Is  the  role  of  tech- 
nology, that  ally  of  work  that  human 
thought  has  produced.  In  the  Interaction 
between  the  subject  and  object  of  work  (la 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word).  Understood 
In  this  case  not  as  a  capacity  or  aptitude  for 
work,  but  rather  as  a  whole  set  of  Instru- 
ments which  man  uses  in  his  work,  tech- 
nology is  undoubtedly  man's  ally.  It  facili- 
tates his  work,  perfects,  accelerates  and 
augments  It.  It  leads  to  an  Increase  In  the 
quantity  of  things  produced  by  work,  and 
in  many  cases  improves  their  quality.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  a  fact  that,  in  some  instances, 
technology  can  cease  to  be  man's  ally  and 
become  almost  his  enemy,  as  when  the 
mechanization  of  work  "supplants"  him. 
taking  away  all  personal  satisfaction  and  the 
incentive  to  creativity  and  responsibility, 
when  it  deprives  many  workers  of  their  prev- 
ious employment,  or  when,  through  exalting 
the  machine.  It  reduces  man  to  tbe  status  of 
Its  slave. 

If  the  biblical  words  "subdue  the  earth" 
addressed  to  man  from  the  very  beginning 
are  understood  In  the  context  of  the  whole 
modern  age,  industrial  and  post-industrial, 
then  they  undoubtedly  include  also  a  rela- 
tionship with  technology,  with  the  world  of 
machinery  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  work  of 
human  Intellect  and  a  historical  confirma- 
tion of  man's  dominion  over  nature. 


The  recent  stage  of  human  history,  especi- 
ally that  of  certain  societies,  brings  a  correct 
afilrmalon  of  technology  as  a  basic  coefficient 
of  economic  progress;  but  at  the  same  time, 
this  affirmation  has  been  accompanied  by 
and  continues  to  be  accompanied  by  the  rais- 
ing of  essential  questions  concerning  human 
work  in  relationship  to  Its  subject,  which  is 
man.  These  questions  are  particularly 
charged  with  content  and  tension  of  an 
ethical  and  an  ethical  and  social  character. 
They  therefore  constitute  a  continual  chal- 
lenge for  institutions  of  many  kinds,  for 
States  and  governments,  for  systems  and 
international  organizations;  they  also  con- 
stitute a  challenge  for  the  Church. 

6.  Work  in  the  subjective  sense:  Man  as 
the  subject  of  work: 

In  order  to  continue  our  analysis  of  work, 
an  analysis  linked  with  tbe  word  of  the 
Bible  telling  man  that  he  is  to  subdue  the 
earth,  we  must  concentrate  our  attention  on 
work  in  the  subjective  sense,  much  more 
than  we  did  on  the  objective  significance, 
barely  touching  upon  the  vast  range  of 
problems  known  Intimately  and  in  detail  to 
scholars  In  various  fields  and  also,  according 
to  their  specializations,  to  those  who  work. 
If  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  which 
we  refer  in  this  analysis  of  our  speak  of  work 
In  the  objective  sense  tn  an  Indirect  way, 
they  also  speak  only  indirectly  of  the  sub- 
ject of  work;  but  what  they  say  Is  very 
eloquent  and  Is  full  of  great  significance. 

Man  has  to  subdue  the  earth  and  dominate 
it,  because  as  the  "image  of  God"  he  is  a 
person,  that  Is  to  say,  a  subjective  betn^ 
capable  of  acting  in  a  planned  and  rational 
way,  capable  of  deciding  about  himself,  and 
with  a  tendency  to  self-realization.  As  a 
person,  man  Is  therefore  the  subject  of  work. 
As  a  person  he  works,  he  performs  various 
actions  belonging  to  tbe  work  process;  Inde- 
pendently of  their  objective  content,  these 
actions  must  all  serve  to  realize  his  human- 
ity, to  fulfill  the  calling  to  be  a  person  that 
Is  his  by  reason  of  his  very  humanity.  The 
principal  truths  concerning  this  theme  were 
recently  recalled  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  in  the  Constitution  Oaudlum  et 
Spes,  especially  In  Chapter  One,  which  Is 
devoted  to  man's  calling. 

And  so  this  "dominion"  spoken  of  In  the 
biblical  text  being  meditated  upon  here  refers 
not  only  to  the  objective  dimension  of  work 
but  at  the  same  time  Introduces  us  to  an 
understanding  of  its  subjective  dimension. 
Understood  as  a  process  whereby  man  and 
the  human  race  subdue  the  earth,  work 
corresponds  to  this  basic  biblical  concept 
only  when  throughout  the  process  man  man- 
ifests himself  and  confirms  himself  as  the 
one  who  "dominates."  The  dominion.  In  a 
certain  sense,  refers  to  the  subjective  di- 
mension even  more  than  to  the  objective 
one :  this  dimension  conditions  the  very  eth- 
ical nature  of  work.  In  fact  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  human  work  has  an  ethical  value  of 
its  own,  which  clearly  and  directly  remain 
linked  to  the  fact  that  the  one  who  carries 
it  out  Is  a  person,  a  conscious  and  free  sub- 
ject, that  is  to  say  a  subject  that  decides 
about  himself. 

This  truth,  which  in  a  sense  constitutes 
the  fundamental  and  perennial  heart  of 
Christian  teaching  on  human  work,  has  bad 
and  continues  to  have  primary  significance 
for  the  formulation  of  the  important  social 
problems  characterizing  whole  ages. 

The  ancient  world  introduced  Its  own  typi- 
cal differentiation  of  people  Into  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  work  done.  Work  which 
demanded  from  the  worker  the  e.xerclse  of 
physical  strength,  the  work  of  muscles  and 
hands,  was  considered  unworthy  of  free  men, 
and  W8tf  therefore  given  to  slaves.  By  broad- 
ening certain  aspects  that  already  belonged 
to  the  Old  TesUment,  Christianity  brought 
about  a  fundamental  change  of  Ideas  in  this 


field,  taking  the  whole  content  of  the  Ooapel 
message  as  its  point  of  departure,  especially 
the  fact  that  the  one  who,  while  being  Ood. 
became  like  us  In  all  things  "  devoted  most 
of  tbe  years  of  his  life  on  earth  to  manual 
work  at  the  carpenter's  bench.  This  circum- 
stance constitutes  in  itself  tbe  most  eloquent 
"Gospel  of  work",  showing  that  the  basis  for 
determining  tbe  value  of  human  work  is  not 
primarily  the  kind  of  work  being  done  but 
the  fact  that  the  one  who  is  doing  It  la  a 
person.  Tbe  sources  of  the  dignity  of  work  are 
to  be  sought  primarily  in  the  subjective  di- 
mension, not  In  the  objective  one. 

Such  a  concept  practically  does  away  with 
the  very  basis  of  the  ancient  differentiation 
of  people  Into  classes  according  to  the  kind 
of  work  done.  This  does  not  mean  that,  from 
the  objective  point  of  view,  human  work  can- 
not and  must  not  bs  rated  and  qualified  in 
any  way.  It  only  means  that  the  primary 
basis  ol  the  value  of  work  Is  man  hlmMlf. 
who  Is  Its  subject.  This  leads  Immediately 
to  a  very  Important  conclusion  of  an  ethical 
nature :  bowever  true  it  may  be  that  man  U 
destined  for  work  and  called  to  it.  In  the  first 
place  work  Is  "for  man"  and  not  man  "for 
work".  Through  this  conclusion  one  rightly 
comes  to  recognize  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
subjective  meaning  of  work  over  tbe  objective 
one.  Given  this  way  of  understandin;  things, 
and  presupposing  that  different  sorts  of  work 
that  people  do  can  have  greater  or  lesser  ob- 
jective value,  let  us  try  nevertheless  to  show 
that  each  sort  is  judged  above  all  by  the 
measure  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject  of  work. 
that  Is  to  say  the  person,  the  Individual  who 
carries  It  out.  On  tbe  other  hand :  independ- 
ently of  the  work  that  every  man  does,  and 
presupposing  that  this  work  constitutes  a 
purpose — at  times  a  very  demanding  one — 
of  his  activity,  this  purpose  does  not  possess 
a  definitive  meaning  in  itself.  In  fact,  in  the 
final  analysis  it  is  alwajrs  man  who  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  tbe  work,  whatever  work  It  is  that  Is 
done  by  man — even  if  the  common  scale  of 
values  rates  it  as  the  merest  "service",  as  the 
most  monotonous,  even  the  most  alienating 
work. 

7.  A  threat  to  the  right  order  of  values: 
It  is  precisely  these  fundamental  affirma- 
tions about  work  that  always  emerged  from 
the  wealth  of  Christian  truth,  especially  from 
the  very  message  of  the  "Gospel  of  work", 
thus  creating  the  basis  for  a  new  way  of 
thinking.  Judging  and  acting.  Tn  the  modem 
period,  from  the  beginning  of  the  industrial 
age.  the  Christian  truth  about  work  had  to 
oppose  the  various  trends  of  materialistic  and 
economistlc  thought. 

For  certain  supporters  of  such  Jdeas.  work 
was  understood  and  treated  as  a  sort  of 
"merchandise"  that  the  worker — especially 
tbe  industrial  worker — sells  to  the  employer, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  the  possessor  of  the 
capital,  that  is  to  say.  of  all  tbe  working  tools 
and  means  that  make  production  possible. 
This  way  of  looking  at  work  was  widespread 
especially  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  nineteenth 
century.  Since  then,  explicit  expressions  o' 
this  sort  have  almost  disappeared,  and  have 
given  way  to  more  human  ways  of  thinking 
about  work  and  evaluating  It.  The  Interaction 
between  the  worker  and  the  tools  and  means 
of  production  has  given  rise  to  the  develop- 
ment of  various  forms  of  capitalism — parallel 
with  various  forms  of  collectivism — into 
which  other  socioeconomic  elements  have 
entered  as  a  consequence  of  new  concrete 
circumstances,  of  the  activity  of  workers' 
associations  and  public  authorities,  and  of 
the  emergence  of  large  transnational  enter- 
prises. Nevertheless,  the  danger  of  treating 
work  as  a  special  kind  of  "merchandise",  or 
as  an  impersonal  "force"  needed  for  produc- 
tion (tbe  expression  "workforce"  Is  in  fact  in 
common  use)  always  exists,  especially  when 
the  whole  way  of  looking  at  the  question  of 
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economics  Is  marked  by  tbe  premises  of  ma- 
terialistic economlsm. 

A  systematic  opportunity  for  thinking  and 
evaluating  in  this  way.  and  In  a  certain  sense 
a  stimulus  for  doing  so,  la  provided  by  the 
quickening  process  of  the  development  of  a 
onesldedly  matertalistlc  civilization,  which 
gives  prime  Importance  to  tlie  objective  di- 
mension of  work,  while  the  subjective  dlrjen- 
slon — everything  In  direct  or  Indirect  rela- 
tionship with  the  subject  of  work — remains 
on  a  secondary  level.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort. 
In  every  social  sltuatlcnx  of  this  type,  there  Is 
a  confusion  or  even  a  reversal  of  the  order 
laid  down  from  the  beginning  by  the  words 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis:  man  is  treated  as 
an  Instrument  of  production,'-  whereas  he — 
he  alone,  Independently  of  the  work  he  does — 
ought  to  be  treated  as  the  effective  subject  of 
work  and  Its  true  maker  and  creator.  Pre- 
cisely this  reversal  of  order,  whatever  the 
programme  or  name  under  which  It  occurs, 
should  rightly  be  called  "capitalism" — In  the 
sense  more  fully  explained  below.  Everybody 
knows  that  capitalism  has  a  definite  histori- 
cal meaning  as  a  system,  an  economic  and 
social  system,  opposed  to  "socialism"  or  "com- 
munism". But  In  the  light  of  the  analysis  of 
the  fundamental  reality  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomic process — first  and  foremost  of  the  pro- 
duction structure  that  work  Is — It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  error  of  early  capitalism 
can  be  repeated  wherever  man  Is  in  a  way 
treated  on  the  same  level  as  the  whole  com- 
plex of  the  material  means  of  production,  as 
an  Instrument  and  not  In  accordance  with 
the  true  dignity  of  his  work — that  Is  to  say. 
where  he  Is  not  treated  as  subject  and  maker, 
and  for  this  very  reason  as  the  true  purpose 
of  the  whole  process  of  production. 

This  explains  why  the  analysis  of  human 
work  In  the  light  of  the  words  concerning 
man's  "donxlnlon"  over  the  earth  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  ethical  and  social  question. 
This  concept  should  also  find  a  central  place 
In  the  whole  sphere  of  social  and  economic 
policy,  both  within  Individual  countries  and 
In  the  wider  field  of  International  and  inter- 
continental relationships,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  tensions  making  themselves 
felt  In  the  world  not  only  between  East  and 
West  but  also  between  North  and  South. 
Both  John  XXin  in  the  Encyclical  Mater  et 
Maglstra  and  Paul  VI  In  the  Encyclical  Pop- 
ulorum  Progresslo  gave  special  attention  to 
these  dimensions  of  the  modem  ethical  and 
social  question. 

8.  Worker  solidarity. 

When  dealing  with  human  work  in  tbe 
fundamental  dimension  of  Its  subject,  that 
Is  to  say,  the  human  person  doing  the  work, 
one  must  make  at  least  a  sununary  evalua- 
tion of  developments  during  the  ninety  years 
since  Rerum  Novarum  In  relation  to  the  sub- 
jective dimension  of  work.  Although  the 
subject  of  work  Is  always  the  same,  that  is 
to  say  man,  nevertheless  wide-ranging 
changes  take  place  in  the  objective  aspect. 
While  one  can  say  that,  by  reason  of  its  sub- 
ject, work  is  one  single  thing  (one  and  unre- 
peatable every  time ) .  yet  when  one  takes 
Into  consideration  its  objective  directions 
one  is  forced  to  admit  that  there  exist  many 
works,  many  different  sorts  of  work.  The  de- 
velopment of  human  civilization  brings  con- 
tinual enrichment  In  this  field.  But  at  the 
same  time,  one  cannot  fall  to  note  that  in 
tbe  process  of  this  development  not  only  do 
n«w  forms  of  work  appear  but  also  otbers  dis- 
appear. Even  if  one  accepts  that  on  the 
whole  this  Is  a  normal  phenomenon.  It  must 
still  be  seen  whether  certain  ethically  and 
socially  dangeorus  lrreg\ilarlttes  creep  In, 
and  to  what  extent. 

It  was  precisely  one  such  wide-ranging 
anomaly  that  gave  rise  in  the  last  century  to 
what  has  been  called  "the  worker  question", 
sometimes  described  as  "the  proletariat 
question".  This  question  and  the  problems 
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connected  with  it  gave  rise  to  a  just  social 
reaction  and  caused  the  impetuous  emer- 
gence of  a  great  burst  of  solidarity  between 
workers,  first  and  foremost  Industrial  work- 
ers. The  call  to  solidarity  and  common  ac- 
tion addressed  to  the  workers— especially  to 
those  engaged  In  narrowly  specialized,  mo- 
notonous and  depersonalized  work  In  Indus- 
trial plants,  when  the  machine  tends  to 
dominate  man — was  Important  and  eloquent 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  ethics.  It 
was  the  reaction  against  the  degradation  of 
man  as  the  subject  of  work,  and  against  tbe 
unheard-of  accompanying  exploitation  In 
thd  field  of  wages,  working  conditions  and 
social  security  for  the  worker.  This  reaction 
united  tbe  working  world  In  a  community 
marked  by  great  solidarity. 

Following  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  En- 
cyclical Rerum  Novarum  and  many  later 
documents  of  the  Church's  Maglsterlum,  it 
must  be  frankly  recognized  that  the  reaction 
against  the  system  of  Injustice  and  harm 
that:  cried  to  heivsn  for  v;:n?eano3  and  that 
weighed  heavily  upon  workers  In  that  period 
of  rapid  industrialization  was  Justified  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  morality.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  favoured  by  the  liberal 
socio-political  system,  which,  in  accordance 
with  its  "economlstic"  premises,  strength- 
ened and  safeguarded  economic  initiative  by 
the  poaaess<M?  of  capital  alone,  but  did  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  tbe  rights  of  tbe 
workers,  on  the  grounds  that  human  work  Is 
solely  an  instrument  of  production,  and  that 
capital  Is  the  basis,  efficient  factor  and  pur- 
pose of  production. 

From  that  time,  worker  solidarity,  together 
with  a  clearer  and  more  coomiitted  realiza- 
tion by  others  of  workers'  rights,  has  in  many 
cases  brought  about  profound  changes.  Vari- 
ous forms  of  neo-capltalism  or  collectivism 
have  developed.  Various  new  systems  have 
been  thought  out.  Workers  can  often  share 
in  running  businesses  and  in  controlling 
their  productivity,  and  in  fact  do  so. 
Through  appropriate  associations,  they  exer- 
cise Influence  over  conditions  of  work  and 
pay,  and  also  over  social  legislation.  But  at 
the  same  time  various  Ideological  or  power 
systems,  and  new  relationships  which  have 
arisen  at  various  levels  of  society,  have  al- 
lowed flagrant  Injustices  to  persist  or  have 
created  new  ones.  On  the  world  level,  the 
development  of  civilization  and  of  commu- 
nications has  made  possible  a  more  complete 
diagnosis  of  the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  man  globally,  but  It  has  also  re- 
vealed other  forms  of  Injustice,  much  more 
extensive  than  those  which  in  the  last  cen- 
tury stimulated  unity  between  workers  for 
particular  solidarity  in  the  working  world. 
This  Is  true  In  countries  which  have  com- 
pleted a  certain  process  of  industrial  revolu- 
tion. It  is  also  true  In  countries  where  the 
main  working  milieu  continues  to  be  agri- 
culture or  other  similar  occupations. 

Movements  of  solidarity  in  the  sphere  of 
work — a  solidarity  that  must  never  mean  be- 
ing closed  to  dialogue  and  collaboration  with 
others — can  be  necessary  also  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  social  groups  that  were 
not  previously  included  In  such  movements 
but  which.  In  changing  social  systems  and 
conditions  of  living,  are  undergoing  what  is 
In  effect  "proletarianization"  or  which  ac- 
tually already  find  themselves  In  a  "prole- 
tariat" situation,  one  which,  even  if  not  yet 
given  that  name.  In  fact  deserves  It.  This  can 
be  true  of  certain  categories  or  groups  of  the 
working  "Intelligentsia",  especially  when 
ever  wider  access  to  education  and  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  people  with  degrees  or 
diplomas  In  the  fields  of  their  cultural  prepa- 
ration are  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  demand 
for  their  labour.  This  unemployment  of  in- 
tellectuals occurs  or  Increases  when  the  edu- 
cation available  is  not  oriented  towards  the 
tjrpes  of  employment  or  service  required  by 
the  true  needs  of  society,  or  when  there  Is 


less  demand  for  work  which  requires  educa- 
tion, at  least  professional  education,  than 
for  manual  labour,  or  when  it  Is  less  well 
paid.  Of  course,  education  In  Itself  is  always 
valuable  and  an  important  enrichment  of 
the  human  person;  but  In  spite  of  that, 
"proletarianization"  processes  remain  dos- 
slble. 

For  this  reason,  there  must  be  continued 
study  of  the  subject  of  work  and  of  the 
subject's  living  conditions.  In  order  to 
achieve  social  Justice  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  various  countries,  and 
In  the  relationships  between  them,  there  Is 
a  need  for  ever  new  movements  of  solidarity 
of  the  workers  and  with  the  workers.  This 
solidarity  must  be  present  whenever  it  U 
called  for  by  the  social  degrading  of  the 
subject  of  work,  by  exploitation  of  the  work- 
era,  and  by  the  growing  areas  of  poverty  and 
even  hunger.  The  Church  Is  firmly  committed 
to  this  cause,  for  she  considers  it  her  mission, 
her  service,  a  proof  of  her  fidelity  to  Christ, 
so  that  she  can  truly  be  the  "Church  of  the 
poor".  And  the  "poor"  appear  under  various 
forms;  they  appear  in  various  places  and  at 
various  times;  in  many  cases  they  appear  as 
a  result  of  the  violation  of  the  dignity  of 
human  work:  either  because  the  opportu- 
nities for  human  work  are  limited  as  a  result 
of  the  scourge  of  unemployment,  or  because 
a  low  value  Is  put  on  work  and  the  rights 
that  flow  from  It,  especUlly  the  right  to  a 
Just  wage  and  to  the  personal  security  of  the 
worker  and  his  or  her  family. 

9.  Work  and  personal  dignity: 

Remaining  within  the  context  of  man  as 
the  subject  of  work,  it  is  now  appropriate 
to  touch  upon,  at  least  In  a  summary  way, 
certain  problems  that  more  closely  define  the 
dignity  of  human  work.  In  that  they  make 
It  possible  to  characterize  more  fully  Its  spe- 
cific moral  value.  In  doing  this  we  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  biblical  calling  to 
"subdue  the  earth","  in  which  is  expressed 
the  win  of  the  Creator  that  work  should  en- 
able man  to  achieve  that  "dominion"  In  tbe 
visible  world  that  Is  proper  to  him. 

Clod's  fundamental  and  original  intention 
with  regard  to  man,  whom  he  created  in  hU 
Image  and  after  his  likeness."  was  not  with- 
drawn or  cancelled  out  even  when  man,  hav- 
ing broken  the  original  covenant  with  Ood, 
heard  the  words:  "In  the  sweat  of  your  face 
you  shall  eat  bread"."  These  words  refer  to 
the  sometimes  heavy  toll  that  from  then  on- 
wards has  accompanied  human  work-  but 
they  do  not  alter  the  fact  that  work  Is  the 
means  whereby  man  achieves  that  "domin- 
ion" which  U  proper  to  him  over  the  visible 
world,  by  "subjecting"  the  earth.  Toll  u 
something  that  is  universally  known,  for  It 
Is  universally  experienced.  It  is  familiar  to 
those  doing  physical  work  under  sometimes 
exceptionally  laborloxis  conditions.  It  U  fa- 
miliar not  only  to  agricultural  workers,  who 
spend  long  days  working  the  land,  which 
sometimes  "beats  thorns  and  thistles",'-  but 
also  to  those  who  work  In  mines  and  quarries 
to  steel-workers  at  their  blast-furnaces,  to 
those  who  work  In  builders'  yards  and  in 
construction  work,  often  In  danger  of  injury 
or  death.  It  Is  likewise  familiar  to  those  at 
an  intellectual  workbench;  to  scientists-  to 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  grave  respon- 
sibility for  decUlons  that  will  have  a  vast 
Impact  on  society.  It  is  familiar  to  doctors 
and  nurses,  who  spend  days  and  nights  at 
their  paUents'  bedside.  It  Is  familiar  to 
women,  who.  sometimes  without  proper  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  society  and  even  of 
their  own  families,  bear  the  dally  burden  and 
responslbUlty  for  their  homes  and  the  up- 
bringing of  their  children.  It  is  familiar  to  all 
workers  and.  since  work  is  a  universal  calUne 
It  is  familiar  to  everyone. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  all  this  toll— perhaps 
In  a  sense,  because  of  It— work  Is  a  good 
thing  for  man.  Even  though  It  bears  the 
mark  of  a  bonum  arduum,  in  the  terminology 
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of  Saint  Thomas,"  this  does  not  take  away 
tbe  fact  that,  as  such.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
man.  It  Is  not  only  good  in  the  sense  that 
It  is  useful  or  something  to  enjoy;  it  is  also 
good  as  being  something  worthy,  that  la  to 
say,  something  that  corresponds  to  man's 
dignity,  that  expresses  this  dignity  and  in- 
creases it.  If  one  wishes  to  define  more  clearly 
the  ethical  meaning  of  work.  It  Is  this  truth 
that  one  must  particularly  keep  in  mind. 
Work  iB  a  good  thing  for  man — a  good  thing 
for  his  humanity — because  through  work 
man  not  only  transforms  nature,  adapting  It 
to  his  own  needs,  but  be  also  achieves  ful- 
flUment  •■  a  bunmn  being  and  indeed.  In  a 
sense,  becomes  "more  a  human  being''. 

Without  this  consideration  It  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  virtue  of 
industriousness,  and  more  particularly  It  Is 
impossible  to  understand  why  industrious- 
ness should  be  a  virtue :  for  virtue,  as  a  moral 
habit.  Is  something  whereby  man  becomes 
good  as  man."  This  fact  in  no  way  alters  our 
Justifiable  anxiety  that  in  work,  whereby 
matter  gains  In  nobility,  man  himself  should 
not  experience  a  lowering  of  his  own  dlg- 
ntty.x'  Again.  It  is  well  known  that  It  is  pos- 
sible to  use  work  in  various  wajrs  against 
man,  that  it  Is  possible  to  punish  man  with 
the  system  of  forced  labour  in  concentration 
camps,  that  work  can  be  made  Into  a  means 
for  oppressing  man,  and  that  In  various  ways 
It  Is  possible  to  exploit  human  labour,  that 
Is  to  say  the  worker.  All  this  pleads  in  favour 
of  the  moral  obligation  to  link  industrious- 
ness as  a  virtue  with  the  social  order  of  work, 
which  will  enable  man  to  become,  in  work, 
"more  a  human  being"  and  not  be  degraded 
by  it  not  only  because  of  the  wearing  out  of 
his  physical  strength  (which,  at  least  up  tu 
a  certain  point,  is  inevitable) .  but  especially 
through  damage  to  the  dignity  and  subjec- 
tivity that  are  proper  to  him. 

10.  Work  and  society:  Family  and  nation: 

Having  thus  confirmed  the  personal  di- 
mension of  human  work,  we  must  go  on  to 
the  second  sphere  of  values  which  is  neces- 
sarily linked  to  work.  Work  constitutes  a 
foundation  for  the  formation  of  family  life, 
which  Is  a  natural  right  and  somethlni<  that 
man  is  called  to.  These  two  spheres  of 
values— one  linked  to  work  and  the  other 
consequent  on  the  family  nature  of  human 
life — must  be  properly  united  and  must 
properly  permeate  each  other.  In  a  way, 
work  is  a  condition  for  making  It  possible 
to  found  a  family,  since  the  family  requires 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  man  nor- 
mally gains  through  work.  Work  and  Indus- 
triousness also  influence  the  whole  process 
of  education  in  the  family,  for  the  very  rea- 
son thait  ereryone  "becomes  a  human  being" 
through,  among  other  things,  work,  and  be- 
coming a  human  being  is  precisely  the  main 
purpose  of  the  whole  process  of  education. 
Obviously,  two  aspects  of  work  in  a  sense 
come  into  play  here:  the  one  m^Mng  family 
life  and  Its  upkeep  p>osslble,  and  the  other 
making  possible  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  family,  especially  education. 
Nevertheless,  these  two  aspects  of  work  are 
linked  to  one  another  and  are  mutually  com- 
plementary in  various  points. 

It  must  be  remembered  and  affirmed  that 
the  family  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant terms  of  reference  for  shaping  the 
social  and  ethical  order  of  human  work. 
The  teaching  of  the  Church  has  always  de- 
voted special  attention  to  this  question,  and 
In  the  present  document  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  it.  In  fact,  the  family  is  simul- 
taneously a  community  made  possible  by 
work  and  the  flrst  school  of  work,  within 
the  home,  for  every  person. 

Tbe  third  sphere  of  values  that  emerges 
from  thU  point  of  view— that  of  the  subject 
of  work — concerns  the  great  society  to  which 
man  belongs  on  the  basis  of  particular  cul- 
tural   and   historical   links.   This   society 
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even  when  It  has  not  yet  taken  on  the  mature 
form  of  a  nation — Is  not  only  tbe  great 
"educator"  of  every  man,  even  though  an 
indirect  one  (because  each  individual 
absorbs  within  the  family  the  contents  and 
values  that  go  to  make  up  the  culture  of  a 
given  nation);  it  is  also  a  great  historical 
and  social  incarnation  of  the  work  of  all 
generations.  All  of  this  brings  it  about  that 
man  combines  his  deepest  human  Identity 
with  membership  of  a  nation,  and  intends 
his  work  also  to  Increase  the  common  good 
developed  together  with  his  compatriots,  thus 
realizing  that  in  this  way  work  serves  to  add 
to  the  heritage  of  the  whole  human  family, 
of  all  the  people  living  in  the  world. 

These  three  spheres  are  always  important 
for  human  work  in  its  subjective  dimension. 
And  this  dimension,  that  is  to  say,  the  con- 
crete reality  of  the  worker,  takes  precedence 
over  the  objective  dimension.  In  the  sub- 
jective dimension  there  is  realized,  flrst  of 
all,  that  "dominion"  over  the  world  of  nature 
to  which  man  is  called  from  the  beginning 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis. The  very  process  of  "subduing  the  earth", 
that  is  to  say  work.  Is  marked  In  the  course 
of  history,  and  especially  In  recent  centuries, 
by  an  Immense  development  of  technological 
means.  This  Is  an  advantageous  and  posi- 
tive phenomenon,  on  condition  that  the 
objective  dimension  of  work  does  not  gain 
the  upper  hand  over  the  subjective  dlmen- 
,slon,  depriving  man  of  his  dignity  and 
Inalienable  rights  or  reducing  them. 

m.    COMTUCT  BTTWEEN  LABOUK  AND  CAPTTAL  IN 
TBB  PKXSXNT  PHASE  OF  HISTOaT 

II.  Dimensions  of  the  conflict: 

The  sketch  of  the  basic  problems  of  work 
outlined  above  draws  inspiration  from  the 
texts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bible  and  in 
a  sense  forms  the  very  framework  of  the 
Church's  teaching,  which  has  remained  un- 
changed throughout  the  centuries  within 
the  context  of  different  historical  experiences. 
However,  the  experiences  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  tbe  Encyclical  Re- 
rum Novarum  form  a  background  that  en- 
dows that  teaching  with  particular  expres- 
siveness and  the  eloquence  of  living  rele- 
vance. In  this  analysis,  work  Is  seen  as  a 
great  reality  with  a  fundamental  Influence 
on  the  shaping  In  a  human  way  of  the  world 
that  the  Creator  has  entrusted  to  man;  It 
is  a  reality  closely  linked  with  man  as  tbe 
subject  of  work  and  with  man's  rational  ac- 
tivity. In  the  normal  course  of  events  this 
reality  flUs  hviman  life  and  strongly  affects 
its  value  and  meaning.  Even  when  It  Is  ac- 
companied by  toll  and  effort,  work  is  atlll 
something  good,  and  so  man  develops 
through  love  for  work.  This  entirely  posi- 
tive and  creative,  educational  and  meritori- 
ous character  of  man's  work  must  be  the 
basis  for  the  judgments  and  decisions  be- 
ing made  today  In  its  regard  in  spheres  that 
Include  human  rights,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
international  declarations  on  work  and  the 
many  labour  codes  prepared  either  by  the 
competent  legislative  institutions  in  the 
various  countries  or  by  organizations  devot- 
ing their  social,  or  scientific  and  social,  ac- 
tivity to  tbe  problems  of  work.  One  orga- 
nization fostering  such  Initiatives  on  the  in- 
ternational level  is  the  International  Labour 
Organization,  the  oldest  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  Organizations. 

In  the  following  part  of  these  considera- 
tions I  intend  to  return  in  greater  detail 
to  theae  important  questions,  recalling  at 
least  the  baalc  elements  of  the  Church's 
teaching  on  the  matter.  I  must  however  flrst 
touch  on  a  very  Important  field  of  questions 
in  which  her  teaching  has  taken  shape  in 
this  latest  period,  the  one  marked  and  In 
a  sense  symbolized  by  the  publication  of  tbe 
Ebcyclic  Rerum  Novarum. 

Throughout  this  period,  which  Is  by  no 
means  yet  over,  the  issue  of  work  has  of 
course  been  (Kwed  on  the  baala  of  tbe  great 


conflict  that  In  tbe  age  of,  and  together  with, 
industrial  development  emerged  between 
"capital"  and  "labour",  that  la  to  say  between 
the  small  but  highly  Influential  group  of 
entrepreneurs,  owners  or  holders  of  tbe 
means  of  production,  and  tbe  broader  mul- 
titude of  people  who  lacked  these  means 
and  who  shared  in  the  process  of  production 
solely  by  their  labour.  Tbe  conflict  origi- 
nated In  the  fact  that  the  workers  put  their 
powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  entrepreneurs, 
and  these,  following  the  principle  of  maxi- 
mum proflt,  tried  to  establish  the  iowect 
possible  wages  for  the  work  done  by  the 
employees.  In  addition  there  were  other 
elements  of  exploitation,  connected  with  the 
lack  of  safety  at  work  and  of  safeguards  re- 
garding the  health  and  living  conditions  of 
the  workers  and  their  families. 

This  conflict.  Interpreted  by  some  as  a 
socioeconomic  class  conflict,  found  expres- 
sion in  the  Ideological  conflict  between  lib- 
eralism, understood  as  the  Ideology  of  capi- 
talism, and  Marxism,  understood  as  the 
ideology  of  scientific  socialism  and  com- 
munism, which  professes  to  act  as  tbe 
spokesman  for  the  working  class  and  tbe 
worldwide  proletariat.  Thus  the  real  conflict 
between  labour  and  capital  was  transformed 
into  a  systematic  class  struggle.  conduct«d 
not  only  by  Ideological  means  but  also  and 
chiefly  by  political  means.  We  are  famllar 
with  tbe  history  of  this  conflict  and  with  tbe 
demands  of  both  sides.  The  Marxist  pro- 
gramme, baaed  on  the  philosophy  of  Marx 
and  Engeia,  sees  in  elaae  struggle  the  only 
way  to  eliminate  class  Injustices  in  society 
and  to  elln^nate  the  classes  themselves.  Put- 
ting this  programme  Into  practice  pre- 
supposes the  collectivization  of  the  means  of 
production  so  that,  throtigb  the  transfer  of 
these  means  from  private  hands  to  the  col- 
lectivity, human  labour  will  be  preserved 
from  exploitation. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  struggle  carried  aa 
by  political  as  well  as  ideological  means.  In 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  "the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat",  the  groups 
that  as  political  parties  follow  the  guidance 
of  Marxist  Ideology  aim  by  the  use  of  various 
kinds  of  Influence,  including  revolutionary 
pressure,  to  win  a  monopoly  of  power  In  each 
society,  in  order  to  Introduce  the  collectivlst 
system  into  it  by  eliminating  private  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production.  According 
to  the  principal  ideologists  and  leaders  of 
this  broad  international  movement,  the 
purpose  of  this  programme  of  action  is  to 
achieve  tte  aodal  revolution  and  to  intro- 
duce socialism  and,  flnally,  the  communist 
system  throughout  tbe  world. 

As  we  touch  on  this  extremely  important 
fleld  of  issues,  which  constitute  not  only  a 
theory  but  a  whole  fabric  of  socioeconomic, 
political,  and  international  life  in  our  age,  we 
cannot  go  into  the  details,  nor  is  this  neces- 
sary, for  they  are  known  both  from  the  vast 
literature  on  the  subject  and  by  experience. 
Instead,  we  m\ist  leave  the  context  of  these 
Issues  and  go  back  to  the  fundamental  Issue 
of  human  work,  which  Is  the  main  subject 
of  the  considerations  In  this  document.  It  is 
clear.  Indeed,  that  this  issue,  which  is  oS 
such  Importance  for  man — it  constitutes  one 
of  tbe  fundamental  dimensions  of  his 
earthly  existence  and  of  his  vocation — ctm 
also  be  explained  only  by  taking  into  account 
tbe  full  context  of  the  contemporary  situa- 
tion. 

la.  The  priority  of  labour: 

The  structure  of  the  present-day  situation 
is  deeply  marked  by  many  conflicts  caused 
by  man.  and  tbe  technological  means  pro- 
duced by  human  work  play  a  primary  role 
in  it.  We  should  also  consider  here  the  pros- 
pect of  worldwide  catastrophe  In  the  case  of 
a  nuclear  war.  which  would  have  almost  un- 
imaginable possibilities  of  destruction.  In 
view  of  this  situation  we  must  flrst  of  all 
recall  a  principle  that  has  alwavs  been 
taught  by  the  Church:  the  principle  of  tbe 
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prtorlty  of  labour  over  capital.  ThU  principle 
<llrectly  concerns  the  process  of  production: 
In  this  process  labour  Is  always  a  primary 
•(Bclent  cause,  while  capital,  the  whole  col- 
lection of  means  of  production,  remains  a 
mere  instrument  or  instrumental  cause.  This 
principle  is  an  evident  truth  that  emerges 
from  the  whole  of  man's  historical  experi- 
ence. 

When  we  read  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Bible  that  man  Is  to  subdue  the  earth,  we 
know  that  these  words  refer  to  all  the  re- 
sources contained  In  the  visible  world  and 
placed  at  man's  disposal.  However,  these  re- 
sources can  serve  man  only  through  work. 
Prom  the  beginning  there  Is  also  linked  with 
work  the  question  of  ownership,  for  the  only 
means  that  man  has  for  causing  the  re- 
sources hidden  In  nature  to  serve  himself 
and  others  Is  his  work.  And  to  be  able 
through  his  work  to  make  these  resources 
bear  fruit,  man  takes  over  ownership  of 
small  parts  of  the  various  riches  of  nature: 
those  beneath  the  ground,  those  In  the  sea. 
on  land,  or  In  space.  He  takes  all  these  things 
over  by  making  them  his  workbench.  He 
takes  them  over  through  work  and  tor  work. 

The  same  principle  applies  In  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  this  process.  In  which  the  first 
phase  always  remains  the  relationship  of 
man  with  the  resources  and  riches  of  nature. 
The  whole  of  the  effort  to  acquire  knowledge 
with  the  aim  of  discovering  these  riches  and 
specifying  the  various  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  used  by  man  and  for  man  teaches  us 
that  everything  that  comes  from  man 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  economic 
production,  whether  labour  or  the  whole 
collection  of  means  of  production  and  the 
technology  connected  with  these  means 
(meaning  the  capability  to  use  them  In 
work),  presupposes  these  riches  and  re- 
sources of  the  visible  world,  riches  and  re- 
sources that  man  finds  and  does  not  create. 
In  a  sense  man  finds  them  already  prepared, 
ready  for  him  to  discover  them  and  to  use 
them  correctly  In  the  productive  process.  In 
every  phase  of  the  development  of  his  work 
man  comes  up  against  the  leading  role  of 
the  gift  made  by  "nature",  that  is  to  say.  In 
the  final  analysis,  by  the  Creator.  At  the 
beginning  of  man's  work  Is  the  mystery  of 
creation.  This  affirmation,  already  indicated 
as  my  starting  point,  is  the  guiding  thread 
of  this  document,  and  will  be  further  de- 
veloped In  the  last  part  of  these  reflections. 

Further  consideration  of  this  question 
should  confirm  our  conviction  of  the  priority 
of  human  labour  over  what  In  the  course 
of  time  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  calling 
capital.  Since  the  concept  of  capital  Includes 
not  only  the  natural  resources  placed  at 
man's  disposal  but  also  the  whole  collection 
of  means  by  which  man  appropriates  natural 
resources  and  transforms  them  In  accordance 
with  his  needs  (and  thus  In  a  sense  hu- 
manizes them).  It  must  Immediately  be 
noted  that  all  these  means  are  the  result 
of  the  historical  heritage  of  human  labour. 
All  the  means  of  production,  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  ultramodern  ones — it  Is  man 
that  has  gradually  developed  them:  man's 
experience  and  Intellect.  In  this  way  there 
have  appeared  not  only  the  slmolest  instru- 
ments for  cultivating  the  earth  but  also, 
through  adequate  progress  In  science  and 
technology,  the  more  modem  and  complex 
ones:  machines,  factories,  laboratories,  and 
computers.  Thus  everything  that  Is  at  the 
service  of  work,  everything  that  In  the 
present  state  of  technology  constitutes  its 
ever  more  highly  perfected  "Instrument," 
Is  the  result  of  work. 

This  gigantic  and  powerful  Instrument — 
the  whole  collection  of  meins  of  production 
that  In  a  sens;  are  consldsred  synonymous 
with  "caiplf*!" — ^Is  the  result  of  work  and 
bears  the  signs  of  human  labour.  At  the 
present  stage  of  technological  advance,  when 
man.  who  Is  the  subject  of  work,  wishes  to 
make  use  of  this  collection  of  modem  Instru- 


ments, the  means  of  production,  he  must 
first  assimilate  cognltlvely  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  people  who  Invented  those 
Instruments,  who  planned  them,  built  them 
and  perfected  them,  and  who  continue  to 
do  so.  Capacity  for  work — that  is  to  say, 
for  sharing  efficiently  In  the  modem  pro- 
duction process— demands  greater  and 
greater  prepaxatlon  and,  before  all  else, 
proper  training.  Obviously,  It  remains  clear 
that  every  human  being  sharing  in  the  pro- 
duction process,  even  If  he  or  she  Is  only 
doing  the  kind  of  work  for  which  no  special 
training  or  qualifications  are  required,  is 
the  real  efficient  subject  in  this  production 
process,  while  the  whole  collection  of  Instru- 
ments, no  matter  how  perfect  they  may  be 
In  themselves,  are  only  a  mere  Instrument 
subordinate  to  human  labour. 

This  truth,  which  is  part  of  the  abiding 
heritage  of  the  Church's  teaching,  must  al- 
ways be  emphasized  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  labour  system  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  socioeconomic  system. 
We  must  emphasize  and  give  prominence 
to  the  primacy  of  noan  in  the  production 
process,  the  primacy  of  man  over  things. 
Everything  contained  In  the  concept  of  cap- 
ital in  the  strict  sense  is  only  a  collection  of 
things.  Man,  as  the  subject  of  work,  and 
Independently  of  the  work  that  he  does — 
man  alone  is  a  person.  This  truth  has  im- 
portant and  decisive  consequences. 

13.  Economlsm  and  materialism: 

In  the  light  of  the  above  truth  we  see 
clearly,  first  of  all.  that  capital  cannot  be 
separated  from  labour:  in  no  way  can  labour 
be  opposed  to  capital  or  capital  to  labour, 
and  still  less  can  the  actual  people  behind 
these  concepts  be  opposed  to  each  other. 
as  will  be  explained  later.  A  labour  sys- 
tem can  be  right,  in  the  sense  of  being  in 
conformity  with  the  very  essence  of  the  Issue, 
and  In  the  sense  of  being  intrinsically  true 
and  also  morally  legitimate,  if  in  its  very 
basis  it  overcomes  the  opposition  between 
labour  and  capital  through  an  effort  at  be- 
ing shaped  In  accordance  with  the  principle 
put  forward  above:  the  principle  of  the 
substantial  and  real  priority  of  labour,  of 
the  subjectivity  of  human  labour  and  its  ef- 
fective participation  In  the  whole  production 
process,  Inderendently  of  the  nature  of  the 
services  provided  by  the  worker. 

Opposition  between  labour  and  capital 
does  not  spring  from  the  structure  of  the 
production  process  or  from  the  structure  of 
the  economic  process.  In  general  the  latter 
process  demonstrates  that  labour  and  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  capital  are  inter- 
mingled: it  shows  that  they  are  Inseparably 
linked.  Working  at  any  workbench,  whether 
a  relatively  primitive  or  an  ultra-modem 
one,  a  num  can  easily  see  that  through  his 
work  he  enters  Into  two  Inheritances:  the  in- 
heritance of  what  Is  given  to  the  whole  of 
humanity  In  the  resources  of  nature,  and  the 
Inheritance  of  what  others  have  already  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  those  resources,  pri- 
marily by  developing  technology,  that  is  to 
say.  by  producing  a  whole  collection  of  in- 
creasingly perfect  Instruments  for  work.  In 
working,  man  also  "enters  into  the  labour  of 
others".*'  Ouided  both  by  our  intelligence 
and  by  the  faith  that  draws  light  from  the 
word  of  Ood,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting this  Image  of  the  sphere  and  process 
of  man's  labour.  It  is  a  consistent  Image,  one 
that  Is  humanistic  as  well  as  theological.  In 
it  man  Is  the  master  of  the  creatures  placed 
at  his  disposal  In  the  visible  world.  If  some 
dependence  Is  discovered  In  the  work  process, 
it  Is  dependence  on  the  Olver  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  creation,  and  also  on  other  human 
beings,  those  to  whose  work  and  initiative 
we  owe  the  perfected  and  Increased  possi- 
bilities of  our  own  work.  All  that  we  can  say 
of  everything  in  the  production  process 
which    constitutes    a    whole    collection    of 
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"things",  the  instruments,  the  capital,  is 
that  it  conditions  man's  work;  we  cannot  as- 
sert that  it  constitutes  as  It  were  an  Imper- 
sonal "subject"  putting  man  and  man's  work 
Into  a  position  of  dependence. 

This  consistent  image.  In  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  primacy  of  person  over  things 
1»  strictly  preserved,  was  broken  up  in 
human  thought,  sometimes  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  Incubation  in  practical  living.  The 
break  occurred  in  such  a  way  that  labour 
was  separated  from  capital  and  set  in  op- 
position to  it,  and  capital  was  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  labour,  as  though  they  were  two 
Impersonal  forces,  two  production  factors 
Juxtaposed  In  the  same  "economiatlc"  per- 
spective. ThU  way  of  stating  the  issue  con- 
tained a  fundamental  error,  what  we  can 
call  the  error  of  economlsm,  that  of  consid- 
ering human  labour  solely  according  to  its 
economic  purpose.  This  fundamental  error 
of  thought  can  and  must  be  called  an  error 
of  materialism.  In  that  economlsm  directly 
or  Indirectly  '.ncludes  a  conviction  of  the 
primacy  and  superiority  of  the  material,  and 
directly  or  indirectly  places  the  spiritual  and 
the  personal  (man's  activity,  moral  values 
and  such  matters)  in  a  position  of  subordi- 
nation to  material  reality.  This  is  still  not 
theoretical  materialism  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  but  it  Is  certainly  practical  mate- 
rialism, a  materialism  Judged  capable  of 
satisfying  man's  needs,  not  so  much  on  the 
grounds  of  premises  derived  from  materialist 
theory,  as  on  the  grounds  of  a  particular  way 
of  evaluating  things,  and  so  on  the  grounds 
of  a  certain  hierarchy  of  goods  based  on  the 
greater  immediate  attractiveness  of  what  is 
material. 

The  error  of  thinking  in  the  categories  of 
economlsm  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  materialist  philosophy,  as  this 
philosophy  developed  from  the  most  elemen- 
tary and  common  phase  (also  called  common 
materialism,  because  It  professes  to  reduce 
spiritual  reality  to  a  superfluous  phenom- 
enon) to  the  phase  of  what  Is  called  dialec- 
tical materialism.  However,  within  the 
framework  of  the  present  consideration,  it 
seems  that  economlsm  had  a  decisive  Impor- 
tance for  the  fundamental  Issue  of  human 
work.  In  particular  for  the  separation  of 
labour  and  capital  and  for  setting  them  up 
in  opposition  as  two  production  factors 
viewed  In  the  above-mentioned  economlstlc 
perspective;  and  it  seems  that  economlsm 
Influenced  this  non-humanistic  way  of  stat- 
ing the  issue  before  the  materialist  philo- 
sophical system  did.  Nevertheless  it  is  ob- 
vious that  materialism.  Including  its  dialec- 
tical form.  Is  Incapable  of  providing  sufficient 
and  definitive  bases  for  thinking  about  hu- 
man work,  in  order  that  the  primacy  of  man 
over  the  capital  instrument,  the  primacy  of 
the  person  over  things,  may  find  In  it  ade- 
quate and  Irrefutable  confirmation  and  sup- 
port. In  dialectical  materialism  too  man  is 
not  first  foremost  the  subject  of  work  and 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  production  process, 
but  continues  to  be  understood  and  treated, 
in  dependence  on  what  is  material,  as  a  kind 
of  "resultant"  of  the  economic  or  produc- 
tion relations  prevailing  at  a  given  period. 

Obviously,  the  antinomy  between  labour 
and  capital  under  consideration  here — the 
antinomy  in  which  labour  was  separated 
from  capital  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  it. 
In  a  certain  sense  on  the  ontic  level,  as  if 
it  were  Just  an  element  like  any  other  in 
the  economic  process — did  not  originate 
merely  in  the  philosophy  and  economic 
theories  of  the  eighteenth  century:  rather 
It  originated  in  the  whole  of  the  economic 
and  social  practice  of  that  time,  the  time  of 
the  birth  and  rapid  development  of  Indus- 
trlallzatlon,  in  which  what  was  mainly  seen 
was  the  possibility  of  vastly  increasing  ma- 
terial wealth,  means,  while  the  end.  that  13 
to  say,  man,  who  should  be  served  by  the 
means,  was  ignored.  It  was  this  practical 
error  that  struck  a  blow  first  and  foremost 
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against  human  labour,  against  the  working 
man.  and  caused  the  ethically  Just  social  re- 
action already  spoken  of  above.  The  same 
error,  which  is  now  part  of  history,  and 
which  was  connected  with  the  period  of 
primitive  capitalism  and  liberalism,  can  nev- 
ertheless be  repeated  In  other  circumstances 
of  time  and  place.  If  people's  thinking  starts 
from  the  same  theoretical  or  practical  prem- 
ises. The  only  chance  there  seems  to  be  for 
radically  overcoming  this  error  is  tlirougb 
adequate  changes  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  changes  In  line  with  the  definite 
conviction  of  the  primacy  of  the  person  over 
things,  and  of  human  labour  over  capital 
as  a  whole  coUectlon  of  means  of  produc- 
tion. 
14.  Work  and  ownersblp: 
The  historical  process  briefly  presented 
here  ht»  certainly  gone  beyond  its  Initial 
phase,  but  It  is  still  taking  place  and  indeed 
Is  spreading  in  the  relationships  between 
nations  and  continents.  It  needs  to  be  speci- 
fied further  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is 
obvious  that,  when  we  speak  of  opposition 
between  labour  and  capital,  we  are  not  deal- 
ing only  with  abstract  concepts  or  "imper- 
sonal forces"  operating  in  economic  produc- 
tion. Behind  both  concepts  there  are  people, 
living,  actual  people:  on  the  one  side  are 
those  who  do  the  work  without  being  the 
owners  of  the  means  of  production,  and  on 
the  other  aide  those  who  act  as  entrepre- 
neurs and  who  own  these  means  or  repre- 
sent the  owners.  Thus  the  issue  of  owner- 
ship or  property  enters  from  the  beginning 
Into  the  whole  of  this  difficult  historical 
process.  The  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum. 
which  has  the  social  question  as  its  theme, 
stresses  this  issue  also,  recalling  and  con- 
firming the  Church's  teaching  on  owner- 
ship, on  the  right  to  private  property  even 
when  it  is  a  question  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. The  Encyclical  Mater  et  Magistra 
did  the  same. 

The  above  principle,  as  It  was  then  stated 
and  as  it  is  still  taught  by  the  Church, 
diverges  radically  from  the  programme  of 
cpUectlvism  as  proclaimed  by  Marxism  and 
put  into  pratlce  in  various  countries  in  the 
decades  following  the  time  of  Leo  XIU's 
Encyclical.  At  the  sams  time  It  differs  from 
the  programme  oi  capitalism  practised  by 
liberalism  and  by  the  political  systems  In- 
spired by  It.  In  the  latter  case,  the  difference 
•  consists  in  the  way  the  right  to  ownership 
or  property  is  understood.  Christian  tradi- 
tion hAG  never  upiield  this  right  as 
absolute  and  untouchable.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  always  understood  this  right  within 
the  broader  context  of  the  light  common  to 
all  to  use  the  goods  of  the  whole  of  creation : 
the  right  to  private  property  is  subordinated 
to  the  right  to  common  use,  to  the  fact  that 
goods  are  meant  for  everyone. 

Furthermore,  In  the  Church's  teaching, 
ownership  has  never  been  understood  in  a 
way  that  could  constitute  grounds  for  social 
conflict  In  labour.  As  mentioned  above,  prop- 
erty Is  acquired  first  of  all  through  work  In 
order  that  it  may  serve  work.  This  concerns 
in  a  special  way  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production.  Isolating  these  means  as  a  sepa- 
rate property  in  order  to  set  it  up  in  the 
form  of  "capital"  in  opposition  to  "labour" — 
and  even  to  practise  exploitation  of  labour — 
is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  these  means 
and  thatr  possession.  They  cannot  bs  possessed 
against  labour,  they  cannot  even  be  possessed 
for  possession's  sake,  because  the  only  legiti- 
mate title  to  their  possession — whether  In  the 
form  of  private  ownership  or  in  the  form  of 
public  or  collective  ownership — Is  that  they 
should  serve  labour,  and  thus,  by  serving 
labour,  that  they  should  make  possible  the 
achievement  of  the  first  principle  of  this  or- 
der, namely,  the  universal  destination  of 
goods  and  the  right  to  common  use  of  them. 
From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  in  con- 


sideration of  human  labour  and  of  common 
access  to  the  goods  meant  for  man.  one  can- 
not exclude  ths  socialization.  In  suitable  con- 
ditions, of  certain  means  of  production.  In 
the  course  of  the  decades  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum,  the 
Church's  teaching  has  always  recalled  all 
these  principles,  going  back  to  the  arguments 
formulated  In  a  much  older  tradition,  for  ex- 
ample, the  well-known  arguments  of  the 
8\imma  Theologlac  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas." 

In  the  present  document,  which  has  hu- 
man work  as  Its  main  theme,  it  is  right  to 
confirm  all  the  effort  with  which  the 
Church's  teaching  has  striven  and  continues 
to  strive  always  to  enswe  the  priority  of 
work  and.  thereby,  man's  character  as  a 
subject  in  social  life  and,  especially,  in  the 
dynamic  structure  of  the  whole  economic 
process.  From  this  point  of  view  the  position 
of  "rigid"  capitalism  continues  to  remain 
unacceptable,  namely  the  position  that  de- 
fends the  exclusive  right  to  private  owner- 
ship of  the-  means  of  production  as  an  un- 
touchable "dogma"  of  economic  life.  The 
principle  of  respect  for  work  demands  that 
this  right  should  undergo  a  constructive  re- 
vision, both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  If  it 
is  true  that  capital,  as  the  whole  of  the 
means  of  production,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
product  of  the  work  of  generations.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  capital  is  being  unceas- 
ingly created  through  the  work  done  with 
the  help  of  all  these  means  of  production, 
and  these  means  can  be  seen  as  a  great  work- 
bench at  which  the  present  generation  of 
workers  is  working  day  after  day.  Obviously 
we  are  dealing  here  with  different  kinds  of 
work,  not  only  so-called  manual  labour  but 
also  the  many  forms  of  Intellectual  work.  In- 
cluding white-collar  work  and  management. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  many  pro- 
posals put  forward  by  experts  in  Catholic 
social  teaching  and  by  the  highest  Magis- 
terlum  of  the  Church  take  on  sp>eclal  sig- 
nificance: "  proposals  for  Joint  ownership  of 
the  means  of  work,  sharing  by  the  workers  in 
the  management  and/or  profits  of  businesses, 
so-called  shareholding  by  labour,  etc. 
Whether  these  various  proposals  can  or  can- 
not be  applied  concretely.  It  is  clear  that 
recognition  of  the  proper  position  of  labour 
and  the  worker  In  the  production  process  de- 
mands various  adaptations  In  the  sphere  of 
the  right  to  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. This  is  so  not  only  in  view  of  older 
situations  but  also,  first  and  foremost,  in 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  situation  and  the 
problems  in  the  second  balf  of  the  present 
century  with  regard  to  the  so-called  Third 
World  and  the  various  new  independent 
countries  that  have  arisen,  especially  in 
Africa  but  elsewhere  as  well,  in  place  of  the 
colonial  territories  of  the  past. 

Therefore,  while  the  position  of  "rigid" 
capitalism  must  undergo  continual  revision. 
In  order  to  be  reformed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  human  rights,  both  human  rights  in 
the  widest  sense  and  those  linked  with  man's 
work.  It  must  be  stated  that,  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  these  many  deeply  desired 
reforms  cannot  be  achieved  by  an  priori 
elimination  of  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  For  it  must  be  noted 
that  merely  taking  these  means  of  production 
(capital)  out  of  the  hands  of  their  private 
owners  is  not  enough  to  ensure  their  satis- 
factory socialization.  They  cease  to  be  the 
property  of  a  certain  social  group,  namely  the 
private  owners,  and  become  the  property  of 
organized  society,  coming  under  the  admin- 
istration and  direct  control  of  another  group 
of  people,  namely  those  who.  though  not 
owning  them,  from  the  fact  of  exercising 
power  In  society  manage  them  on  the  level  of 
the  whole  national  or  the  local  economy. 

This  group  In  authority  may  carry  out  its 
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task  satisfactorily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  priority  of  labour:  but  it  may  also  carry 
It  out  badly  by  claiming  for  Itself  a  monop- 
oly of  the  administration  ai.d  dlspoeal  of  the 
means  of  production  and  not  refraining  even 
from  offending  basic  human  rights.  Thus, 
merely  converting  the  means  of  production 
Into  State  property  in  the  collectlvlst  system 
Is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  "socializing" 
that  property.  We  can  speak  of  socializing 
only  when  the  subject  character  of  society 
is  ensured,  that  is  to  say,  when  on  the  basis 
of  his  work  each  person  is  fully  entitled  to 
consider  himself  a  part-owner  of  the  great 
workbench  at  which  he  is  working  with 
every  one  else.  A  way  towards  that  goal  could 
be  foimd  by  associating  labour  with  the 
ownership  of  capital,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
by  producing  a  wide  range  of  Intermediate 
bodies  with  economic,  social  and  cultural 
purposes:  they  would  be  bodies  enjoying  real 
autonomy  with  regard  to  the  public  powers,  ' 
pursuing  their  specific  alms  In  honest  col- 
laboration with  each  other  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  demands  of  the  common  good, 
and  they  would  be  living  communities  both 
in  form  and  in  substance,  in  the  sense  that 
the  members  of  each  body  would  be  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  persons  and  encouraged 
to  take  an  active  part  In  the  life  of  ttt« 
body.=* 

15.  The  "personalist"  argument; 

Thus,  the  principle  of  the  priority  of 
labour  over  capital  is  a  postulate  of  the  order 
of  social  morality.  It  has  key  importance 
both  In  the  system  built  on  the  principle  of 
private  ownership  cA  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  also  in  the  system  in  which  private 
ownership  of  these  means  has  been  limited 
even  in  a  radical  way.  Labour  is  in  a  sense 
Inseparable  from  capital;  in  no  way  does  it 
accept  the  antinomy,  that  la  to  say.  the 
separation  and  opposition  with  regard  to 
the  means  of  production  that  has  weighed 
upon  human  life  In  recent  centuries  as  a 
result  of  merely  economic  premises.  When 
man  works,  using  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, he  also  wishes  the  frtilt  of  this  work 
to  be  used  by  himself  and  others,  and  he 
wishes  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  very 
work  process  as  a  sharer  in  responsibility 
and  creativity  at  the  workbench  to  which  be 
applies  himself. 

From  this  spring  certain  specific  rights  ot 
workers,  corresponding  to  the  obligation  of 
work.  They  will  be  discussed  later.  But  here 
U  must  be  emphasized.  In  general  terms,  that 
the  person  who  works  desires  not  only  due 
remuneration  for  hU  work;  he  also  wishes 
that,  within  the  production  process,  provision 
be  made  for  him  to  be  able  to  know  that  in 
his  work,  even  on  something  that  Is  owned 
In  coDunon.  he  Isworklng  "for  himself".  This 
awareness  Is  extinguished  within  him  in  a 
system  of  excessive  bureaucratic  centraliza- 
tion, which  makes  the  worker  feel  that  he  Is 
Just  a  cog  in  a  huge  machine  moved  from 
above,  that  he  is  for  more  reasons  than  one 
a  mere  production  instrument  rather  than  a 
true  subject  of  work  with  an  Initiative  of  his 
own.  The  Church's  teaching  has  always  ex- 
pressed the  strong  and  deep  conviction  that 
man's  work  concerns  not  only  the  eoonomy 
but  also,  and  e^eclally,  personal  values.  The 
economic  system  Itself  and  the  production 
process  benefit  precisely  when  these  personal 
values  are  fully  respected.  In  the  mind  of 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas.*'  tlils  is  the  principal 
reason  In  favour  of  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  While  we  accept  that 
for  certain  well  founded  reasons  exceptions 
can  be  made  to  the  principle  of  private  own- 
ership— In  our  own  time  we  even  see  that  the 
system  of  "socialized  ownership"  has  been  In- 
troduced— nevertheless  the  personalist  argu- 
ment still  holds  good  both  on  the  level  of 
principles  and  on  the  practical  level.  If  It  Is 
to  be  rational  and  fruitful,  any  socialization 
of  the  means  of  production  must  take  this 
argument    Into   consideration.   Xrery  effort 
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must  be  made  to  ensure  that  In  this  kind  of 
sjrstem  also  tlie  humAa  person  can  preserve 
his  awareness  of  working  "for  himself".  If 
Ibis  Is  not  done,  incalculable  damage  Is  in- 
evitably done  throughout  the  economic  proc- 
ess, not  only  economic  damage  but  first  and 
foremost  damage  to  man. 

IV.  KXGHTs  or  woKKxas 

16.  Within  the  broad  context  of  human 
rights: 

While  work,  in  all  its  many  senses,  is  an 
obligation,  that  is  to  say  a  duty,  it  Is  aJao  a 
source  of  rights  on  the  part  of  the  workOT. 
These  rights  must  be  examined  In  the  broad 
context  of  human  rights  as  a  whole,  which 
are  connatural  with  man,  and  many  of  which 
are  proclaimed  by  various  IntematlonsU  orga- 
nizations and  Increasingly  guaranteed  by  the 
individual  States  for  their  citizens.  Respect 
for  this  broad  range  of  human  rights  con- 
stitutes the  fundamental  condition  for  peace 
In  the  modem  world:  peace  both  within  In- 
dividual countries  and  societies  and  in  Inter- 
national relations,  as  the  Church^  Maglster- 
itxra.  has  several  times  noted,  especially  since 
the  Encyclical  I>acem  In  Terrls.  The  human 
rights  that  flow  from  work  are  part  of  the 
broader  context  of  those  fundamental  rights 
of  the  person. 

However,  within  this  context  they  have  a 
^eclflc  character  corresponding  to  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  hun^an  work  as  outlined  above. 
It  is  In  keeping  with  this  character  that  we 
must  v!iw  them.  Work  1::,  as  has  been  said, 
an  obligation,  that  Is  to  say,  a  duty,  on  the 
part  of  man.  This  Is  truo  in  all  the  many 
meanings  of  the  word.  Man  mtist  work,  botfli 
because  the  Creator  hat  ccn-manded  it  and 
because  of  his  own  humanity,  which  requires 
work  in  order  to  be  maintained  and  devel- 
oped. Man  must  work  out  of  regard  for  oth- 
ers, especially  his  own  family,  but  also  for 
tbe  society  he  bekxngs  to.  the  coiintry  of 
which  he  is  a  child,  and  fbe  whole  human 
family  of  which  he  is  a  member,  since  he  is 
the  heir  to  the  work  of  generations  and  at 
the  sair.e  time  a  sharer  in  building  the  fu- 
ture of  those  who  will  come  after  him  in 
the  succession  of  history.  A'.l  this  constitutes 
the  moral  obligation  of  work,  imderstood 
in  its  wide  sense.  When  we  have  to  consider 
the  moral  rights,  corresponding  to  this  obli- 
gation, of  every  person  with  regard  to  work, 
we  must  always  keep  before  our  eyes  the 
whole  vast  range  of  points  of  reference  In 
which  the  labour  of  every  working  subject  is 
manifested. 

For  when  we  speak  of  the  obligation  of 
work  and  of  the  rights  of  the  worker  that 
correspond  to  this  obligation,  we  think  in 
the  first  place  of  the  relationship  between 
the  employer,  direct,  or  indirect,  and  the 
worker. 

The  distinction  between  the  direct  and  the 
Indirect  employer  ts  seen  to  be  very  impor- 
tant when  one  considers  both  the  way  In 
which  labour  la  actually  organized  and  the 
poaaibllity  of  the  formation  of  just  or  unjiist 
relationships  In  the  field  of  labour. 

Since  the  direct  employer  Is  the  person  or 
Institution  with  whom  the  worker  enters 
directly  into  a  work  contract  In  accordance 
with  definite  conditions,  we  must  understand 
aa  the  Indirect  employer  many  different  fac- 
tors, other  than  the  direct  employer,  that 
exercise  a  determining  influence  on  the  shap- 
ing both  of  the  work  contract  and,  conse- 
quently, of  Just  or  unjust  relationships  In 
Vb»  field  of  human  labour. 

17.  Direct  and  Indirect  employer: 

The  concept  of  indirect  employer  includes 
both  persons  and  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  and  also  collective  labour  contracts 
and  the  principles  of  conduct  which  are  laid 
down  by  these  persons  and  institutions  and 
which  determine  the  whole  socioeconomic 
system  or  are  its  result.  The  concept  of  "In- 
direct employer"  thus  refers  to  many  differ- 
ent elements.  The  responsibility  of  the  in- 
direct  employer  differs   from   that  of  the 


direct  employer — the  term  itself  indicates 
that  the  responsibility  is  less  direct — but  it 
remains  a  true  responslbUity:  the  indirect 
employer  substantially  determines  one  or 
other  facet  of  the  labour  relationship,  thus 
conditioning  the  conduct  of  the  direct  em- 
ployer when  the  latter  determines  In  concrete 
tenas  the  actual  work  contract  and  labour 
relations.  This  is  not  to  absolve  the  direct 
employer  from  his  own  responsibility,  but 
only  to  draw  attention  to  the  whole  network 
of  influences  that  condition  his  conduct. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  establishing  an 
ethically  correct  labour  policy,  all  these  in- 
fluences must  be  kept  in  mind.  A  policy  Is 
correct  when  the  objective  righta  of  the 
worker  are  fully  respected. 

The  concept  of  indirect  employer  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  society,  and  in  the  first 
place  to  the  State.  For  It  Is  the  State  that 
must  conduct  a  just  labour  policy.  How- 
ever, it  ts  common  knowledge  that  in  the 
present  system  of  economic  relations  in 
the  world  there  are  numerous  links  be- 
tween Individual  States,  links  that  find  ex- 
pression, for  Instance,  in  the  Import  and 
export  process,  that  Is  to  say,  in  the  mutual 
exchange  of  economic  goods,  whether  raw 
materials,  semi-manufactured  goods,  or 
finished  Industrial  prodvKts.  These  links 
also  create  mutual  dependence,  and  as  a 
result  it  would  be  dilflcult  to  speak,  in  the 
case  of  any  State,  even  the  economically 
most  powerful,  of  complete  self-sufficiency 
or  autarky. 

Such  a  system  of  mutual  dependence  Is 
In  Itself  normal.  However,  it  can  easily  be- 
come an  occasion  for  various  forms  of 
exploitation  or  injustice  and  as  a  result 
Influence  the  labour  policy  of  individual 
States:  and  finally  It  can  influence  the  in- 
dividual worker,  who  Is  the  proper  subject  of 
labour.  For  Instance  the  highly  industrial- 
ized countries,  and  even  more  the  busi- 
nesses that  direct  on  a  large  scale  the 
means  of  Industrial  production  (the  com- 
panies referred  to  as  multinational  or  trans- 
national), fix  the  highest  possible  prices  for 
their  products,  while  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  fix  the  lowest  possible  prices  for 
raw  materials  or  seml-manufactiired  goods. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  an  ever  In- 
creasing disproportion  between  national  in- 
comes. The  gap  between  most  of  the  richest 
countries  and  the  poorest  ones  is  not  di- 
minishing or  being  stabilized  but  is  in- 
creasing more  and  more,  to  the  detriment, 
obviously,  of  the  poor  countries.  Evidently 
this  must  have  an  effect  on  local  labour  pol- 
icy and  on  the  worker's  situation  In  the 
economically  disadvantaged  societies.  Find- 
ing himself  in  a  system  thus  conditioned, 
the  direct  employer  fixes  working  conditions 
below  the  objective  requirements  of  the 
workers,  especially  if  he  himself  wishes  to 
obtain  the  highest  poaslble  profits  from 
the  business  which  he  r\ms  (or  from  the 
businesses  which  he  runs,  in  the  ease  of 
a  situation  of  "socialized"  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production) . 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  framework  of 
forms  of  dependence  linked  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  Indirect  employer  is  enormously 
extensive  and  complicated.  It  is  determined. 
In  a  sense,  by  all  the  elements  that  are  deci- 
sive for  economic  life  within  a  given  society 
and  state,  but  also  by  much  wider  links  and 
forms  of  dependence.  The  attainment  of 
the  worker's  rights  cannot  however  be 
doomed  to  be  merely  a  result  of  economic 
systems  which  on  a  larger  or  smalled  scale 
are  guided  chlefiy  by  the  criterion  of  maxi- 
mum profit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  respect 
for  the  objective  rights  of  the  worker — 
every  kind  of  worker:  manual  or  intellec- 
tual. Industrial  or  agricultural,  etc. — that 
must  constitute  the  adequate  and  funda- 
mental criterion  for  shaping  the  whole 
economy,  both  on  the  level  of  the  individual 
society  and  State  and  within  the  whole  of 


the  world  economic  poUcy  and  at  the  sys- 
tems of  internaUonal  relaUonahlpa  that  de- 
rive from  it. 

Influence  in  thu  direction  should  be  exer- 
cised by  aU  the  International  OrganlzaOons 
whose  concern  It  Is,  beginning  with  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  It  appears  that 
the  International  Labour  Organization  and 
the  Pood  and  AgricvUtiu*  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  bodies  too  have 
fresh  contributions  to  offer  on  this  point  In 
particular.  Within  the  individual  states 
there  are  ministries  or  pubUc  departments 
and  also  various  social  insUtutions  set  up 
for  this  purpose.  All  of  this  effectively  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  the  indirect  em- 
ployer—as has  been  said  above— in  achieving 
full  respect  for  the  workers  righu,  since  the 
rights  of  the  human  person  are  the  key  ele- 
ment in  the  whole  of  the  social  moral  order. 

18.  The  employment  issue: 

When  we  consider  the  righU  of  worken  In 
relation  to  the  "indirect  employer",  that  Is 
to  say,  aU  the  agents  at  the  naUonal  and 
international  level  that  are  responsible  for 
the  whole  orienUtlon  of  labour  policy,  we 
must  flrst  direct  our  attention  to  a  funda- 
mental issue:  the  question  of  finding  work, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  issue  of  siutable  em- 
ployment for  all  who  are  capable  of  it.  The 
opposite  of  a  just  and  right  situation  in  this 
field  is  unemployment,  that  is  to  say  the 
lack  of  work  for  those  who  are  capable  of  It. 
It  can  be  a  question  of  general  unemploy- 
ment or  of  unemployment  in  certain  aecton 
of  work.  The  role  of  the  agents  included  un- 
der the  title  of  indirect  employer  Is  to  act 
against  unemployment,  which  in  all  cases  Is 
an  evil,  and  which,  when  It  reaches  a  certain 
level,  can  become  a  real  social  disaster.  It  Is 
particularly  painful  when  It  especially  affects 
young  people,  who  after  appropriate  cultural, 
technical  and  professional  preparation  fall 
to  find  work,  and  see  their  sincere  wish  to 
work  and  their  readiness  to  Uke  on  their 
own  responsibility  for  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  community  sadly 
frustrated.  The  obligation  to  provide  unem- 
ployment benefits,  that  is  to  say.  the  duty 
to  make  suitable  grants  indispensable  for 
the  subsistence  of  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families,  U  a  duty  springing  from  the 
fundamenui  principle  of  the  moral  order  In 
this  sphere,  namely  the  principle  of  the  com- 
mon use  of  goods  or,  to  put  it  in  another  and 
stiU  simpler  way,  the  right  to  life  and  sub- 
sistence. 

In  order  to  meet  the  danger  of  unemploy- 
ment and  to  ensure  employment  for  all,  the 
agents  defined  here  as  "indirect  employer" 
must  make  provision  for  overall  planning 
with  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  work  by 
which  not  only  the  economic  life  but  also 
the  cultural  life  of  a  given  society  is  shaped: 
they  must  also  give  attention  to  organizing 
that  work  in  a  correct  and  rational  way. 
In  the  final  analysis  this  overall  concern 
weighs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  State,  but  It 
cannot  mean  onesided  centralization  by  the 
public  authorities.  Instead,  what  is  in  ques- 
tion Is  a  Just  and  rational  coordination, 
within  the  framework  of  which  the  initiative 
of  individuals,  free  groups  cmd  local  work 
centres  and  complexes  must  be  safeguarded, 
keeping  in  mind  what  has  been  said  above 
with  regard  to  the  subject  character  of  hu- 
man labotir. 

The  fact  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
societies  and  States  and  the  need  to  ccd- 
laborate  In  various  areas  mean  that,  while 
preserving  the  sovereign  rights  of  each  so- 
ciety and  State  In  the  field  of  planning  and 
organizing  labour  in  its  own  acxiiety,  action 
In  this  lmport«Lnt  area  must  also  be  taken 
In  the  dimension  of  international  coUabom- 
tion  by  means  of  the  necessary  treaties  and 
agreetnents.  Here  too  the  criterion  for  theae 
pacts  and  agreements  must  more  and  more 
be  the  criterion  of  human  work  oonslderwl 
as  a  fundamental  right  of  all  human  betngi. 


work  which  gives  similar  righta  to  aU  those 
who  work.  In  such  a  way  that  the  living 
standard  of  the  workers  In  the  different 
societies  will  less  and  lees  show  those  dis- 
turbing differences  which  are  unjust  and  are 
apt  to  provoke  even  violent  reactions.  The 
InternaUonal  Orgaxilzatlons  have  an  enor- 
mous part  to  play  In  this  area.  They  must 
let  themselves  be  guided  by  an  exact  diag- 
nosis of  the  oon4>lex  situations  and  of  the 
Influence  exerdaed  by  natural,  historical, 
civil  and  other  suoh  circumstances.  They 
must  also  be  more  highly  operative  wlUi  re- 
gard to  plans  for  action  Jointly  decided  on, 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  more  effective 
in  carrying  them  out. 

In  this  direction  it  Is  possible  to  actuate 
a  plan  for  universal  and  proportionate 
progress  by  all.  in  accordance  with  the  guide- 
lines of  Paul  VI's  Bncycllcal  Populorum 
Progresalo.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  oon- 
BtltuUve  element  In  thU  progress  and  also 
the  most  adequate  way  to  verify  it  In  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  peace,  which  the  Church 
proclaims  and  for  which  she  does  not  cease 
to  pray  to  the  Father  of  all  individuals  and 
of  all  peoples,  is  the  continual  reappraisal 
of  man's  work,  both  in  the  aq>ect  of  its 
objeotive  finality  and  In  the  aspect  of  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  of  all  work,  that  Is  to 
say.  man.  The  progress  in  question  must  be 
made  through  man  and  for  man  and  it  must 
produce  its  fnilt  in  man.  A  test  of  this 
progress  will  be  the  Increasingly  mature  rec- 
ognition of  the  purpose  of  work  and  increas- 
ingly universal  respeot  for  the  rights  in- 
herent In  work  In  conformity  with  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  the  subject  of  work. 

Rational  planning  and  the  proper  orga- 
nlaattoa  of  human  labour  in  keeping  with 
individual  societies  and  States  should  also 
facllltato  the  discovery  of  the  right  pKupot- 
tlona  between  the  different  kinds  of  employ- 
ment: work  on  the  land.  In  Industry,  In  the 
various  services,  white-collar  work  and  scien- 
tific or  artistic  work.  In  accordance  with  the 
oapadtlee  of  individuals  and  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  each  society  and  of  the  whole 
of  mankind.  The  organization  oif  human  life 
In  aooordanoe  with  the  many  possibilities  of 
labour  should  be  matched  by  a  suitable  sys- 
tem of  Instruction  and  education,  aaned 
flnt  of  all  at  developing  mature  human 
beings,  out  also  aimed  at  preparing  people 
spedfloally  for  assuming  to  gcKxl  advantage 
an  approprlato  place  In  the  vast  and  socially 
dlSerentlated  world  of  work. 

As  we  view  the  whole  human  family 
throughout  the  world,  we  cannot  fall  to  be 
struck  by  a  disconcerting  fact  of  Immense 
proportions:  the  fact  that,  while  conspicuous 
natural  resources  remain  unused,  there  are 
huge  numbers  of  people  who  are  unemployed 
or  under-employed  and  countless  multitudes 
of  people  suffering  from  hunger.  This  Is  a 
fact  that  without  any  doubt  demonstrates 
that  both  within  the  individual  political 
communities  and  in  their  relationships  on 
the  continental  and  world  level  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  organization  of 
work  and  employment,  precisely  at  the  most 
critical  and  socially  most  Important  points. 

19.  Wages  and  other  social  benefits: 

After  outlining  the  Important  role  that 
concern  for  providing  employment  for  adl 
workers  plays  in  safeguarding  respect  for  the 
Inalienable  right  of  man  In  view  of  his  work. 
It  is  worthwhile  taking  a  closer  look  at  these 
rights,  which  In  the  final  analysis  are  formed 
within  the  relationship  between  worker  and 
direct  employer.  All  that  has  been  said  above 
on  the  subject  of  the  Indirect  employer  is 
aimed  at  defining  these  relationships  more 
exactly,  by  showing  the  many  forms  of  con- 
ditioning within  which  these  relationships 
are  indirectly  formed.  Tb\i  consideration 
does  not  however  have  a  purely  descriptive 
purpose:  It  is  not  a  brief  treatise  on  eco- 
nomics or  polities.  It  is  a  matter  of  high- 
lighting the  deontological  and  moral  aspect. 
The  key  problem  of  social  ethics  in  this  case 


Is  that  of  Just  remuneration  for  work  done. 
In  the  context  of  the  present  there  Is  no 
more  Important  way  for  securing  a  Just  re- 
lationship between  the  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer than  that  constituted  by  remunera- 
tion for  work.  Whether  the  work  is  done  in 
a  system  of  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  or  in  a  system  where  owner- 
ship has  undergone  a  certain  "socialization", 
the  relationship  between  the  employer  (first 
and  foremost  the  direct  employer)  and  the 
worker  Is  resolved  on  the  basis  of  the  wage, 
that  Is  through  Just  remuneration  for  work 
done. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  justice  of 
a  socioeconomic  system  and,  in  each  case, 
its  Just  functioning,  deserve  In  the  final 
analysis  to  be  evaluated  by  the  way  in  which 
man's  work  is  properly  remunerated  in  the 
system.  Here  we  return  once  more  to  the 
first  principle  of  the  whole  ethical  and  social 
order,  namely,  the  principle  of  the  common 
use  of  goods.  In  every  system,  regardless  of 
the  fundamental  relationships  within  It  be- 
tween capital  and  labour,  wages,  that  Is  to 
say  remuneration  for  work,  are  still  a  prac- 
tical means  whereby  the  vast  majority  of 
people  can  have  access  to  those  goods  which 
are  Intended  for  common  use:  both  the 
goods  of  nature  and  manufactured  goods. 
Both  kinds  of  goods  become  accessible  to  the 
worker  through  the  wage  which  he  receives 
as  remuneration  for  his  work.  Hence,  In  every 
case,  a  just  wage  is  the  concrete  means  of 
verifying  the  justice  of  the  whole  socioeco- 
nomic system  and,  in  any  case,  of  checking 
that  it  Is  functioning  Justly.  It  is  not  the 
only  means  of  checking,  but  It  is  a  particu- 
larly Important  one  and.  In  a  sense,  the  key 
means. 

This  means  of  checking  concerns  above  all 
the  family.  Just  remuneration  for  the  work 
of  an  adult  who  Is  responsible  for  a  family 
means  remuneration  which  will  suffice  for 
establishing  and  properly  maintaining  a  fam- 
ily and  for  providing  security  for  Its  future. 
Such  remuneration  can  be  given  either 
through  what  is  called  a  family  wage — ^that 
is,  a  single  salary  given  to  the  head  of  the 
family  for  his  work,  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  family  without  the  other  spouse  hav- 
ing to  take  up  gainful  employment  outside 
the  home — or  through  other  social  measures 
such  as  family  allowances  or  grants  to 
mothers  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to 
their  families.  These  grants  should  corre- 
spond to  the  actual  needs,  that  is,  to  the 
number  of  dependents  for  as  long  as  they 
are  not  In  a  position  to  assume  proper  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  lives. 

Experience  confirms  that  there  must  be  a 
social  re-evaluatlon  of  the  mother's  role,  of 
the  toil  connected  with  it,  and  of  the  need 
that  children  have  for  care,  love  and  affection 
In  order  that  they  may  develop  Into  respon- 
sible, morally  and  religiously  mature  and 
psychologically  stable  persons.  It  will  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  society  to  make  It 
possible  for  a  mother — without  inhibiting 
her  freedom,  without  psychological  or  prac- 
tical discrimination,  and  without  penalizing 
her  as  compared  with  other  women — to  de- 
vote herself  to  taking  care  of  her  children 
and  educating  them  In  accordance  with  their 
needs,  which  vary  with  age.  Having  to  aban- 
don these  tasks  In  order  to  take  up  paid  work 
outside  the  home  is  wrong  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  good  of  society  and  of  the  family 
when  It  contradicts  or  hinders  these  primary 
goals  of  the  mission  of  a  mother.*" 

In  this  context  It  should  be  emphasized 
that,  on  a  more  general  level,  the  whole 
labour  process  must  be  organized  and 
adapted  in  such  a  way  as  to  respect  the  re- 
quirements of  the  person  and  his  or  her 
forms  of  life,  above  all  life  In  the  home,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  individual's  age  and  sex. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  societies  women 
work  in  nearly  eveo^  sector  of  life.  But  it  is 
fitting  that  they  should  be  able  to  fulfill  their 


tasks  in  accordance  with  their  own  nature, 
without  being  discriminated  against  and 
without  being  excluded  from  jobs  for  which 
they  are  capable,  but  also  without  lack  of 
respect  for  their  family  aspirations  and  for 
their  specific  role  In  contributing,  together 
with  men,  to  the  good  of  society.  The  true 
advancement  of  women  requires  that  labour 
should  be  structured  in  such  a  way  that 
women  do  not  have  to  pay  for  their  advance- 
ment by  abandoning  what  is  specific  to  them 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  family.  In  which 
women  as  mothers  have  an  irreplaceable 
role. 

Besides  wages,  various  social  benefits  In- 
tended to  ensure  the  life  and  health  of  work- 
ers and  their  families  play  a  part  here.  The 
expenses  involved  in  health  care,  especially 
In  the  case  of  accidents  at  work,  demand 
that  medical  assistance  should  be  easily 
available  for  workers,  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  It  should  be  cheap  or  even  free  at 
charge.  Another  sector  regarding  benefits  Is 
the  sector  associated  with  the  right  to  rest. 
In  the  first  place  this  involves  a  regular 
weekly  rest  comprising  at  least  Sunday,  and 
also  a  longer  period  of  rest,  namely  the  holi- 
day or  vacation  taken  once  a  year  or  possibly 
in  several  shorter  periods  during  the  year. 
A  third  sector  concerns  the  right  to  a  pen- 
sion and  to  insurance  for  old  age  and  In 
case  of  accidents  at  work.  Within  the  sphere 
of  these  principal  rights,  there  develops  a 
whole  system  of  particular  rights  which,  to- 
gether with  remuneration  for  work,  deter- 
mine the  correct  relationship  between  work- 
er and  employer.  Among  these  rights  there 
should  never  be  overlooked  the  right  to  a 
working  environment  and  to  manufacturing 
processes  which  are  not  harmful  to  the 
workers'  physical  health  or  to  their  moral 
Integrity. 

20.  Importance  of  unions: 

All  these  rights,  together  with  the  need 
for  the  workers  themstives  to  secure  them, 
give  rise  to  yet  another  right:  the  right  of 
association,  that  is  to  form  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  vital  Interests 
of  those  employed  in  the  various  professions. 
These  associations  are  called  labour  or  trade 
unions.  The  vital  interests  of  the  workers 
are  to  a  certain  extent  common  fw  all  of 
them;  at  the  same  time  however  each  type 
of  work,  each  profession,  has  its  own  specific 
character  which  should  find  a  particular 
reflection  in  these  organizations. 

In  a  sense,  unions  go  back  to  the  mediaeval 
guilds  of  artisans,  insofar  as  those  organisa- 
tions brought  together  people  belonging  to 
the  same  craft  and  thus  on  the  basis  ot  their 
work.  However,  unions  differ  from  the  guilds 
on  this  essential  point:  the  modem  iin<nT>» 
grew  up  from  the  struggle  of  the  workers — 
workers  in  general  but  especially  the  Indus- 
trial workers — to  protect  their  just  rights 
vls-a-vls  the  entrepreneurs  and  the  owners 
of  the  means  of  production.  Their  task  ts  to 
defend  the  existential  Interests  of  workers  In 
all  sectors  in  which  their  righta  are  con- 
cerned. TtM  experience  of  history  teaches 
that  organizations  of  this  type  are  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  social  life,  especially  In 
modem  Industrialized  societies.  Obviously, 
this  does  not  mean  that  only  Indtistrlal 
workers  can  set  up  associations  of  this  type. 
Representatives  of  every  profession  can  use 
them  to  ensure  their  own  rights.  Thus  there 
are  unions  of  agricultural  workers  and  of 
whlte-odlar  workers;  there  are  also  employ- 
ers' associations.  All,  as  has  been  said  above, 
are  further  divided  into  groups  or  sub- 
groups according  to  ptartleular  professional 
specializations. 

Catholic  social  teaching  does  not  hold 
that  unions  are  no  more  than  a  reflection 
of  the  "class"  structure  of  society  and  that 
they  are  a  mouthpiece  for  a  class  struggle 
which  inevitably  povems  social  life.  They 
are  Indeed  a  moutholece  for  the  struggle 
for  social  Justice,  for  the  Just  rights  of 
working  people  in  accordance  with  their  In- 
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dltvldual  profeoalona.  However,  tbU  struggle 
should  be  seen  ta  a  normal  endeavour  "for" 
the  just  good:  In  the  present  case,  for  the 
good  which  corresponds  to  the  needs  and 
merits  of  working  people  associated  by  pro- 
fession; but  It  Is  not  a  struggle  "against" 
others.  Even  If  m  controversial  questions 
the  struggle  takes  on  a  character  of  oppo- 
sition towards  others,  this  is  because  it  alms 
at  the  good  of  social  Justice,  not  for  the 
sake  of  "struggle"  or  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  opponent.  It  U  characteristic  of  work 
that  It  first  and  foremost  unites  people.  In 
this  consists  Its  social  power:  the  power  to 
build  a  community.  In  the  final  analysis, 
both  those  who  work  and  those  who  manage 
the  means  of  production  or  who  own  them 
must  in  some  way  be  united  In  this  com- 
munity. In  the  light  of  this  fundamental 
structure  of  all  work — In  the  light  ol  the 
fact  that.  In  the  final  analysis,  labour  and 
OKpital  are  ImUapeiiflable  components  of  the 
process  of  production  in  any  social  system — 
It  is  clear  that,  even  If  It  Is  because  of  their 
work  needs  that  people  unite  to  secure  their 
rights,  their  union  remains  a  constructive 
factor  of  social  order  and  solidarity,  and  it 
is  Impossible  to  Ignore  it. 

Just  efforts  to  secure  the  rights  of  work- 
ers who  are  united  by  the  same  profession 
should  always  take  into  account  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  general  economic  sit- 
uation of  the  country.  Union  demands  can- 
not be  turned  into  a  kind  of  group  or  class 
"egotam",  although  they  can  and  should 
also  aim  at  correcting— with  a  view  to  the 
common  good  of  the  whole  society — every- 
thing defective  in  the  system  of  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  or  In  the  way 
these  are  managed.  Social  and  socioeco- 
nomic life  is  certainly  like  a  system  of  "con- 
nected vessels",  and  every  social  activity 
directed  towards  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
particular  groups  should  adapt  Itself  to  this 
system. 

In  this  sense,  union  activity  undoubtedly 
enters  the  field  of  politics,  understood  as 
prudent  concern  for  the  common  good.  How 
ever,  the  role  of  unions  Is  not  to  "play  pol- 
itics" in  the  sense  that  the  expression  is 
commonly  understood  today.  Unions  do  not 
have  the  character  of  political  parties  strug- 
gling for  power;  they  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  decision  of  political  parties  or 
have  too  close  links  with  them.  In  fact,  in 
rach  a  situation  they  easily  lost  contact 
with  their  specific  role,  which  is  to  secure 
the  just  rights  of  workers  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  common  good  of  the  whole  of 
society:  instead  they  become  an  instrviment 
used  for  other  purposes. 

Speaking  of  the  protection  of  the  just 
rights  of  workers  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual professions,  we  must  of  course  always 
keep  m  mind  that  which  determines  the 
subjective  character  of  work  in  each  profes- 
■lOD.  but  at  the  same  time.  Indeed  before 
all  else,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  which 
conditions  the  specific  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work.  The  activity  of  union  or- 
ganizations opens  up  many  possibilities  in 
this  respect,  including  their  efforts  to  in- 
struct and  educate  the  workers  and  to  foster 
their  self-education.  Praise  is  due  to  the  work 
of  the  schools,  what  are  known  as  woikers' 
or  people's  universities  and  the  training  pro- 
grammes and  courses  which  have  developed 
and  are  still  developing  this  field  of  ac- 
tivity. It  Is  always  to  be  hoped  that,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  their  unions,  workers  will 
not  only  have  more,  but  above  all  be  more: 
In  other  words,  that  they  will  realize  their 
humanity  more  fully  in  every  respect. 

One  method  used  by  unions  in  pursuing 
the  just  rights  of  their  members  is  the 
strike  or  work  stoppage,  as  a  kind  of  ulti- 
matum to  the  competent  bodies,  especially 
the  employen.  tbXt  method  is  recognised 


by  Catholic  social  teaching  as  legitimate  in 
the  proper  conditions  and  within  just  limits. 
In  this  connection  workers  should  be  assured 
the  right  to  strike,  without  being  subjected 
to  personal  penal  sanctions  for  taking  part 
in  a  strike.  While  admitting  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  means,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  that  a  strike  remains.  In  a  sense, 
an  extreme  means.  It  must  not  be  abuaad; 
It  must  not  be  abused  especially  for  "po- 
litical" purposes.  Furthermore  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that,  when  essential  commimlty 
services  are  In  question,  they  must  In  every 
case  be  ensured,  If  necessary  by  means  of 
appropriate  legislation.  Abuse  of  the  strike 
we^>on  can  lead  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
whole  of  socioeconomic  life,  and  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  requirements  of  the  common 
good  of  society,  which  also  corresponds  to  the 
properly  understood  nature  of  work  itself. 

21.  Dignity  of  agricultural  work: 

All  that  has  been  said  thus  far  on  the 
dignity  of  work,  on  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective dimension  of  human  work,  can  be 
directly  applied  to  the  question  of  agricul- 
tiiral  work  and  to  the  situation  of  the  per- 
son who  cxUtivates  the  earth  by  tolling  in 
the  fields.  This  is  a  vast  sector  of  work  on 
ova  planet,  a  sector  not  restricted  to  one  or 
other  continent,  nor  limited  to  the  societies 
which  have  already  attained  a  certain  level 
of  development  and  progress.  The  world  of 
agriculture,  which  provides  society  with  the 
goods  It  needs  for  its  dally  sustenance,  is  of 
fundamental  Importance.  The  conditions  of 
the  rural  population  and  of  agricultural 
work  vary  from  place  to  place,  and  the  so- 
cial position  of  agricultural  workers  differs 
from  country  to  country.  This  depends  not 
only  on  the  level  of  development  of  agricul- 
tural technology  but  also,  and  perhaps  more, 
on  the  recognition  of  the  just  rights  of  agri- 
cultural workers  and,  finally,  on  the  level  of 
awareness  regarding  the  social  ethics  of 
work. 

Agricultural  work  Involves  considerable 
difficulties.  Including  unremitting  and  some- 
times exhausting  physical  effort  and  a  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  society,  to 
the  point  of  making  agricultural  people  feel 
that  they  are  social  outcasts  and  of  speed- 
ing up  the  phenomenon  of  their  mass  exodus 
from  the  countryside  to  the  cities  and  un- 
fortimately  to  still  more  dehumanizing  living 
conditions.  Added  to  this  are  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate professional  training  and  of  proper 
equipment,  the  spread  of  a  certain  individ- 
ualism, and  also  objectively  imjust  situa- 
tions. In  certain  developing  countries,  mil- 
lions of  people  are  forced  to  cultivate  the 
land  belonging  to  others  and  are  exploited 
by  the  big  landowners,  without  any  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  gain  possession  of  even  a 
small  piece  of  land  of  their  own.  There  Is  a 
lack  of  forms  of  legal  protection  for  the  agri- 
cultural workers  themselves  and  for  their 
families  In  case  of  old  age,  sickness  or  un- 
employment. Long  days  of  hard  physical 
work  are  paid  miserably.  Land  which  could 
be  cultivated  Is  left  abandoned  by  the  own- 
era.  Legal  titles  to  possession  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  land  that  someone  has  personally 
cultivated  for  years  are  disregarded  or  left 
defenceless  against  the  "land  hunger"  of 
more  powerful  Individuals  or  groups.  But 
even  in  the  economically  developed  coun- 
tries, where  scientific  research,  technological 
achievements  and  State  policy  have  brought 
agriculture  to  a  very  advanced  level,  the  right 
to  work  can  be  infringed  when  the  farm 
workers  are  denied  the  possibility  of  sharing 
In  decisions  concerning  their  services,  or 
when  they  are  denied  the  right  to  free  asso- 
ciation with  a  view  to  their  Just  advancement 
socially,  culturally  and  economically. 

In  many  situations  radical  and  urgent 
changes  are  therefore  needed  in  order  to  re- 


store to  agriculture — and  to  rural  people — 
their  just  value  as  the  basis  for  a  healthy 
economy,  within  the  social  communltys  de- 
velopment as  a  whole.  Thus  It  Is  necessary 
to  proclaim  and  promote  the  dignity  of  work, 
of  all  work  but  especially  of  agriculturai 
work,  In  which  man  so  eloquently  "subdues" 
the  earth  he  has  received  as  a  gift  from  Ood 
and  affirms  his  "dominion"  in  the  visible 
world. 

33.  The  disabled  p^von  and  work: 
Recently,  national  communities  and  in 
tematlonal  organiziatlons  have  turned  thelJ- 
attention  to  another  question  connected  wltl 
work,  one  full  of  implications:  the  question 
of  disabled  people.  They  too  are  fully  human 
subjects  with  corresponding  innate,  sacred 
and  Inviolable  rlghte,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
limitations  and  sufferings  affecting  their 
bodies  and  faculties,  they  point  up  more 
clearly  the  dignity  and  greatness  of  man. 
Since  disabled  peopie  are  subjects  with  all 
their  rights,  they  should  be  helped  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  life  of  society  in  all  its  aspects 
and  at  all  the  levels  accessible  to  their  capac- 
ities. The  disabled  person  is  one  at  us  and 
participates  fully  in  the  same  hxunanlty  that 
we  possess.  It  would  be  radically  unworthy 
of  man,  and  a  denial  of  our  common  human- 
ity, to  admit  to  the  life  of  the  community, 
and  thus  admit  to  work,  only  those  who  are 
fully  functional.  To  do  so  would  be  to  prac- 
tice a  serious  form  of  discrimination,  that  of 
the  strong  and  healthy  against  the  weak  and 
sick.  Work  In  the  objective  sense  should  be 
subordinated.  In  this  circumstance  too,  to 
the  dignity  of  man,  to  the  subject  of  work 
and  not  to  economic  advantage. 

The  various  bodies  Involved  In  the  world 
of  labour,  both  the  direct  and  the  Indirect 
employer,  should  therefore  by  means  of  ef- 
fective and  appropriate  measures  foster  the 
right  of  disabled  people  to  professional  train- 
ing and  work,  so  that  they  can  be  given  a 
productive  activity  suited  to  them,  liiany 
practical  problems  arise  at  this  point,  as  well 
as  legal  and  economic  ones:  but  the  com- 
munity, that  is  to  say.  the  public  authorities, 
associations  and  Intermediate  groups,  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  the  disabled  themselves 
should  pocA  their  ideas  and  resources  so  as  to 
attain  this  goal  that  must  not  be  shirked: 
that  disabled  people  may  be  offered  work  ac- 
cording to  their  capabilities,  for  this  Is  de- 
manded by  their  dignity  as  persons  and  as 
subjects  of  work.  Each  community  will  be 
able  to  set  up  suitable  structures  for  finding 
or  creating  jobs  for  such  people  both  In  the 
usual  public  or  private  enterprises,  by  offer- 
ing them  ordinary  or  suitably  adapted  Jobs, 
and  in  what  are  called  "protected"  enter- 
prises and  surroundings. 

Careful  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the 
physical  and  psychological  working  condi- 
tions of  disabled  people — as  for  all  workers — 
to  their  Just  remimeratton,  to  the  poesiblllty 
of  their  promotion,  and  to  the  elimination  of 
various  obstacles.  Without  hiding  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  complex  and  difficult  task,  it  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  correct  concept  of  labour 
In  the  subjective  sense  will  produce  a  situa- 
tion which  will  make  It  poeslble  for  disabled 
people  to  feel  that  they  are  not  cut  off  from 
the  working  world  or  dependent  upon  society, 
but  that  they  are  full-scale  subjects  of  work, 
useful,  respected  for  their  human  dignity  and 
called  to  contribute  to  the  progresc-  and  wel- 
fare of  their  families  and  of  the  community 
according  to  their  particular  capacities. 
23.  Work  and  the  emigration  question : 
Finally,  we  muat  say  at  leaart  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  emigration  in  searoh  of 
work.  This  is  an  age-old  phenomenon  which 
nevertheless  continues  to  be  repeated  and 
is  stUl  today  very  widespread  as  a  result  of 
the  complexities  of  modem  life.  Man  has 
the  right  to  leave  his  native  land  for  various 
motives — and  also  the  right  to  return — in 
order  to  seek  better  conditlooa  of  Ufe  In 


anottiw  country.  This  fact  is  certainly  not 
without  dlfflculUes  of  various  kinds.  Above 
all  it  generally  constitutes  a  loss  for  the 
country  which  is  left  behind.  It  Is  the  depar- 
ture of  a  person  who  U  also  a  member  of  a 
great  community  united  by  history,  tradi- 
tion and  culture;  and  that  person  mufi.t 
begin  life  in  the  midst  of  another  society 
united  by  a  different  culture  and  very  often 
by  a  different  language.  In  this  case.  It  Isi  the 
loes  of  a  subject  of  work,  whose  efforts  of 
mind  and  body  ooiuld  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good  of  his  own  country,  but  these 
efforts,  this  contribution,  axe  instead  offered 
to  another  society  which  In  a  sense  has  less 
right  to  them  than  the  person's  country  of 

origin.  

Nevertheless,    even    if    emigration    is    in 
some   aspects    an   evil,   in   certain   circum- 
stances it  U,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  necessary 
evil.  Everything  should  be  done— and  cer- 
tainly much  is  being  done  to  this  end— to 
prevenit    this    material    evU    from    causing 
greater  moral   harm;    Indeed  every  poeslble 
effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  It  may 
bring    benefit   to    the   emigrant's   personal, 
family  and  social  life,  both  for  the  country 
to  which  he  goes  and  the  country  which  he 
leaves.  In  this  area  much  depends  on  just 
legislation.  In  particular  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of   workers.   It   is  obvious   that   the 
question  of  juat  legislation  enters  into  the 
context  of  the  present  considerations,  espe- 
cially from  the  point  of  view  of  these  rights. 
The  most  important  thing  Is  that  the  per- 
son  working    away    from    hU   native    land, 
whether  as  a  permanent  emigrant  or  as  a 
seasonal  worker,  shoiUd  not  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  other 
workers   In   that  society  In  the   matter   of 
working  rights.  Emigration  in  search  of  work 
must  in  no  way  become  an  opportunity  for 
financial  or  social  exploltatton.  As  regards 
ttie    work    relationship,    the    same    criteria 
should  be  applied  to  Immigrant  workers  as 
to   all    other   workers   in   the   society   con- 
cerned. Tba  value  of  work  should  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  standard  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  in  nationality,  religion 
or  race.  For  even  greater  reason  the  situation 
of  constraint   in  which   the  emigrant  may 
find  himself   should  not   be   exploited.   All 
these  clrcuinstAnces  should  categorically  give 
way,    after    special    qualifications    have    of 
course  been  taken  into  consideration,  to  the 
fundamental  value  of  work,  which  is  boimd 
up  with  the  dignity  of  the  human  person. 
Once  more  the  fundamental  principle  must 
be  repeated:  the  hierarchy  of  values  and  the 
profound  meaning  of  work  Itself  require  that 
capital  should  be  at  the  service  of  laboxir  and 
not  labour  at  the  service  of  coital. 

v.    EIXMENTS    FOR   A    SPlBrTUAUTT    OF    WORK 

24.  A  particular  task  for  the  Chiuwh : 
It  Is  right  to  devote  the  last  part  of  these 
reflections  about  human  work,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  En- 
cyclical Berum  Novarum,  to  the  spirltxiallty 
of  work  In  the  Christian  sense.  Since  work  In 
Its   subjective   aspect   Is   always   a   personal 
action,  an  actus  personae.  It  follows  that  the 
whole  person,  body  and  spirit,  participates  in 
It,  whether  It  is  manual  or  intellectual  work. 
It  is  also  to  the  whole  person  that  the  word 
of  the  living  God  Is  directed,  the  evangelical 
message  of  salvation,  In  which  we  find  many 
polnto  which  concern  hiunan  work  and  which 
throw  particular  light  on  It.  These  points 
need  to  be  properly  assimilated:   an  inner 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  human  spirit,  guided 
by  faith,  hope  and  charity.  Is  needed  in  order 
that  through  these  points  the  work  of  the 
Individual  hxunan  being  may  be  given  the 
meaning  which  it  has  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
by  means  of  which  work  enters  Into  the  sal- 
vation process  on  a  par  with  the  other  ordi- 
nary yet  particularly  important  components 
of  Its  texture. 

The  Church  considers  it  her  duty  to  speak 
out  on  work  from  the  viewpoint  of  Ita  human 


value  and  of  the  moral  order  to  which  It 
belongs,  and  she  sees  this  as  one  of  her  Im- 
portant tasks  within  the  service  that  she 
renders  to  the  evangelical  message  as  a  whole. 
At  the  same  time  she  sees  It  as  her  particular 
duty  to  form  a  spirituality  of  work  which  will 
help  al'.  people  to  come  closer,  through  work, 
to  God,  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  to  partici- 
pate In  his  salvlflc  plan  for  man  and  the 
world  and  to  deepen  their  friendship  with 
Christ  in  their  lives  by  accepting,  through 
faith,  a  living  participation  In  his  threefold 
mission  as  Priest.  Prophet  and  King,  as  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  so  eloquently 
teaches.  ^  ^ 

26.  Work  as  a  sharing  in  the  activity  of  the 
Creattw: 


As  the  Second  Vatican  Council  says, 
"throughout  the  course  of  the  centuries,  men 
have  laboured  to  better  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  through  a  monumental  amount  ol 
Individual  and  collective  effort.  To  believers, 
this  point  is  settled:  considered  In  Itself,  such 
human  activity  accords  with  God's  will.  For 
man,  created  to  God's  image,  received  a  man- 
date to  subject  to  himself  the  earth  and  aU 
that  It  contains,  and  to  govern  the  world  with 
Justice  and  holiness;  a  mandate  to  relate 
himself  and  the  totality  of  things  to  him  who 
was  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Lord  and  Cre- 
ator of  all.  Thtis.  by  the  subjection  of  all 
things  to  man,  the  name  of  God  would  be 
wonderful  in  all  the  earth"." 

The  word  of  God's  revelation  Is  profoundly 
marked  by  the  fundamental  truth  that  man, 
created  in  the  Image  of  God.  shares  by  his 
work  In  the  activity  of  the  Creator  and  that, 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  human  capabili- 
ties man  In  a  sense  continues  to  develop 
that  activity,  and  perfects  it  as  he  advances 
further  and  further  In  the  discovery  of  the 
resources  and  values  contained  In  the  whole 
of  creation.  We  find  this  truth  at  the  very 
beginning  of  Sacred  Scripture,  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  where  the  creation  activity  itself 
is  presented  In  the  form  of  "work"  done  by 
God  during  "six  days","  "resting"  on  the 
seventh  day."  Besides,  the  last  book  of  Sacred 
Scripture  echoes  the  same  respect  for  what 
God  has  done  through  his  creative  "work" 
when  It  proclaims:  "Great  and  wonderful  are 
your  deeds.  O  Lord  God  the  Almighty";  »  this 
Is  similar  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  con- 
cludes the  description  of  each  day  of  creation 
with  the  statement:  "And  God  saw  tLat  It 
was  good"." 

This  description  of  creation,  which  we  find 
In  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  is  also  in  a  sense  the  first  "gospel  of 
work".  For  it  shows  what  the  dignity  of  work 
consists  of:  It  teaches  that  man  ought  to 
Imitate  God,  his  Creator,  in  working,  because 
man  alone  has  the  unique  characteristic  of 
likeness  to  God.  Man  ought  to  Imitate  God 
both  In  working  and  also  in  resting,  since 
God  himself  wished  to  present  his  own  crea- 
tive activity  under  the  form  of  work  and  rest. 
This  activity  by  God  in  the  world  always 
continues,  as  the  words  of  Christ  attest:  "My 
Father  Is  working  still  .  .  .":  ••  he  works  with 
creative  power  by  sustaining  In  existence  the 
world  that  he  called  Into  being  from  nothing, 
and  he  works  with  salvlfic  power  In  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  from  the  beginning  he 
has  destined  for  "rest"  »  in  union  with  him- 
self in  his  "Father's  house".**  Therefore 
man's  work  too  not  only  requires  a  rest  every 
"seventh  day"."  but  also  cannot  consist  in 
the  mere  exercise  of  human  strength  In  ex- 
ternal action:  It  must  leave  room  for  man  to 
prepare  himself,  by  becoming  more  and  more 
what  In  the  will  of  God  he  ought  to  be,  for 
the  "rest"  that  the  Lord  reserves  for  his 
servants  and  friends." 

Awareness  that  man's  work  is  a  participa- 
tion m  God's  activity  ought  to  permeate,  as 
the  Council  teaches,  even  "the  most  ordinary 
everyday  activities.  For,  while  providing  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


substance  of  Ufe  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  men  and  women  are  performing 
their  activities  In  a  way  which  appropriately 
benefits  society.  They  can  Justly  consider 
that  by  their  labour  they  are  unfolding  the 
Creator's  work,  consulting  the  advantages  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  contributing 
by  their  personal  industry  to  the  realization 
In  history  of  the  divine  plan"." 

This  Christian  spirituality  of  work  should 
be  a  heritage  shared  by  all.  Especially  in  the 
modem  age.  the  spirituality  of  work  should 
show  the  maturity  called  for  by  the  tensions 
and  restlessness  of  mind  and  heart.  "Far 
from  thinking  that  works  produced  by  man's 
own  talent  and  energy  are  in  opposition  to 
God's  power,  and  that  the  rational  creatine 
exists  as  a  kind  of  rival  to  the  Creator, 
Christians  are  convinced  that  the  triumphs 
of  the  human  race  are  a  sign  of  God's  great- 
ness and  the  flowering  of  his  own  mysteri- 
ous design.  For  the  greater  man's  power 
becomes,  the  farther  his  Individual  ard  com- 
munity responsibility  extends.  .  .  .  People 
are  not  deterred  by  the  Christian  message 
from  building  up  the  world,  or  Impelled  to 
neglect  the  welfare  of  their  fellows.  They  are, 
rather,  more  stringently  boimd  to  do  these 
very  things"." 

The  knowledge  that  by  means  of  work  man 
shares  In  the  work  of  creation  constitutes 
the  most  profound  motive  for  undertaking 
it  In  various  sectors:  "The  faithful,  there- 
fore," we  read  in  the  Constitution  Lumen 
Gentium,  "must  learn  the  deepest  meaning 
and  the  vsilue  of  all  creation,  and  Its  orienta- 
tion to  the  praise  of  God.  Even  by  their 
secular  activity  they  must  assist  one  an- 
other to  live  holler  lives.  In  this  way  the 
world  will  be  permeated  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  more  effectively  achieve  its  pur- 
pose In  justice,  charity  and  peace  .  .  . 
Therefore,  by  their  competence  In  secular 
fields  and  by  their  personal  activity,  ele- 
vated from  within  by  the  grace  of  Christ. 
let  them  work  vigorously  so  that  by  human 
labour,  technical  skill,  and  civil  culture  cre- 
ated goods  may  be  perfected  according  to 
the  design  of  the  Creator  and  the  light  of 
his  Word"." 


26.  Christ,  the  man  of  work: 

The  truth  that  by  means  of  work  man 
participates  in  the  activity  of  God  himself, 
his  Creator,  was  given  particular  prominence 
by  Jesus  Christ — the  Jesus  at  whom  many 
of  his  first  listeners  in  Nazareth  "were  as- 
tonished, saying.  'Where  did  this  man  get 
all  this?  What  Is  the  vrisdom  given  to  him? 

.  .  Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  ".•"  For  Jesus 
not  only  proclaimed  but  first  and  foremost 
fulfilled  by  his  deeds  the  "gospel",  the  word 
of  eternal  Wlsdbm.  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  him.  Therefore  this  was  also  "the  gospel 
of  work",  because  he  who  proclaimed  It  was 
himself  a  man  of  work,  a  craftsman  Uke 
Joseph  of  Nazareth.*'  And  if  we  do  not  find 
in  his  words  a  special  command  to  work — 
but  rather  on  one  occasion  a  prohibition 
against  too  much  anxiety  about  work  and 
life  *- — at  the  same  time  the  eloquence  of  the 
life  of  Christ  is  unequivocal:  he  belongs  to 
the  "working  world",  he  has  appreciation 
and  respect  for  human  work.  It  can  indeed 
be  said  that  he  looks  with  love  upon  human 
work  and  the  different  forms  that  it  takes, 
seeing  in  each  one  of  these  forms  a  par- 
ticular facet  of  man's  likeness  with  God, 
the  Creator  and  Father.  Is  it  not  he  who 
says:  "My  Father  is  the  vinedresser",**  and 
in  various  ways  puts  into  his  teaching  the 
fundamental  truth  about  work  which  is  al- 
ready expressed  in  the  whole  tradition  of  the 
Old  Testament,  beginning  with  the  Book  of 
Genesis? 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain 

many  references  to  human  work  and  to  the 
individual  professions  exercised  by  man:  for 

example,  the  doctor.**  the  pharmadst,**  the 
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cral tsman  or  artist."  the  blacksmith  '' — we 
could  apply  these  words  to  today's  foundry- 
workers — the    potter,**     the     farmer,"     the 
scholar,'"    the    saUor,'>    the    builder,"    the 
musician,''  the  shepherd,^  and  the  fisher- 
man.'^ The  words  of  praise  for  the  work  of 
woman  are  well  known."  In  his  parables  on 
the  Kingdom  of  God  Jesus  Christ  constantly 
refers  to  human  works:   that  of  the  shep- 
herd," the  farmer,^  the  doctor,"  the  sower,"" 
the  householder,"'  the  servant,'^  the  steward,*^ 
the  fisherman,'"  the  merchant,"^  the  labour- 
er," He  also  ^>eaks  of  the  various  form  of 
women's  work.<"  He  compares  the  apostolate 
to  the  manual  work  of  harvesters  or  fisher- 
men.'" He  refers  to  the  work  of  scholars  too.^ 
This  teaching  of  Christ  on  work,  based  on 
the  example  of  his  life  during  his  years  in 
Nazareth,  finds  a  particularly  lively  echo  In 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  Paul  boriste 
of  working  at  his  trade  (he  was  probably  a 
tent-maker),''  and  thanks  to  that  work  he 
was  able  even  as  an  Apostle  to  earn  his  own 
bread.^   "With   toll   and   labour  we   worked 
night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  burden  any 
of  you"."  Hence  his  Instructions,  In  the  form 
of  exhortation  and  command,  on  the  subject 
of  work:   "Now  such  persons  we  command 
and  exhort  In  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  do 
their  work  In  quietness  and  to  earn  their  own 
living",  he  writes  to  the  Thessalonlans.'*  In 
fact,  noting  that  some  "are  living  In  idle- 
ness .  .  .  not  doing  any  work",'^  the  Apostle 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  In  the  same  context : 
"If  any  one  will  not  work,  let  him  not  eat"." 
In  another  passage  he  encourages  his  readers : 
"Whatever  your  task,  work  beartly,  as  serv- 
ing the  Lord  and  not  men.  knowing  that 
from  the  Lord  you  will  receive  the  inherit- 
ance as  your  reward"." 

The  teachings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Oen- 
tlles  obviously  have  key  Importance  for  the 
morality  and  spirituality  of  human  work. 
They  are  an  Important  complement  to  the 
great  though  discreet  gospel  of  work  that  we 
find  In  the  life  and  parables  of  Christ,  In 
what  Jesus  "did  and  taught"." 

On  the  basis  of  these  Illuminations  ema- 
nating from  the  Source  himself,  the  Church 
has  always  proclaimed  what  we  find  ex- 
pressed In  modem  terms  In  the  teaching  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council :  "Just  as  human 
activity  proceeds  from  man,  so  It  is  ordered 
towards  man.  For  when  a  man  works  he  not 
only  alters  things  and  society,  he  develoos 
himself  as  well.  He  learns  much,  he  cultivates 
his  resources,  he  goes  outside  of  himself 
and  beyond  himself.  Rightly  understood, 
this  kind  of  growth  Is  of  greater  value  than 
any  external  riches  which  can  be  garnered  .  .  . 
Hence,  the  norm  of  human  activity  Is  this: 
that  in  accord  with  the  divine  plan  and  wUI, 
it  should  harmonize  with  the  genuine  good 
of  the  human  race,  and  allow  people  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  members  of  society  to  pur- 
sue their  total  vocation  and  fulfill  it".™ 

Such  a  vision  of  the  values  of  human  work. 
or  In  other  words  such  a  spirituality  of  work, 
fully  explains  what  we  read  In  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  Council's  Pastoral  Constitution 
with  regard  to  the  right  meaning  of  prog- 
ress: "A  person  Is  more  precious  for  what  he 
la  than  for  what  he  has.  Similarly,  all  that 
peoDle  do  to  obtain  greater  lustlce.  wider 
brotherhood,  and  a  more  humane  ordering 
of  social  relationships  has  greater  worth 
than  technical  advances.  For  these  advances 
can  supply  the  material  for  human  progress, 
but  of  themselves  alone  Uiey  can  never  ac- 
tually bring  It  about".* 

This  teaching  on  the  question  of  progress 
and  development— a  subject  that  dominates 
present-day  thought— can  be  understood 
only  as  the  fruit  of  a  tested  spirituality  of 
human  work;  and  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  sDirituallty  that  it  can  be  real'/ed 
and  put  Into  practice.  This  is  the  teaching 
and  also  the  programme,  that  has  its  roots 
in   the  gospel  of  work". 

27.  Human  work  In  the  light  of  the  Cross 
and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ: 


There  Is  yet  another  a^iect  of  human  work, 
an  essential  dimension  of  It,  that  is  pro- 
foundly Imbued  with  the  spirituality  based 
on  the  Ooepel.  All  work,  whether  manual  or 
Intellectual,  is  IneviUbly  linked  with  toll. 
The  Book  of  Oenesls  expresses  it  In  a  truly 
penetrating  manner:  the  original  blessing 
of  work  contained  In  the  very  mystery  of 
creation  and  connected  with  man's  elevation 
as  the  image  of  Ood  is  contrasted  with  the 
curse  that  aln  brought  with  It:  "Cursed  Is 
the  ground  because  of  you;  in  toil  you  shall 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  your  life".""  This  toll 
connected  with  work  marks  the  way  of  hu- 
man life  on  earth  and  constitutes  an  an- 
nounc«nent  of  death:  "In  the  sweat  of  your 
face  you  shall  eat  bread  till  you  return  to 
the  ground,  for  out  of  It  you  were  taken"."' 
Almost  as  an  echo  of  these  words,  t^e  author 
of  one  of  the  Wisdom  books  says:  "Then  I 
considered  all  that  my  hands  had  done  and 
the  toll  I  had  spent  In  doing  It".*"  There  Is 
no  one  on  earth  who  could  not  apply  these 
words  to  himself. 

In  a  sense,  the  final  word  of  the  Gospel 
on  this  matter  as  on  others  Is  foimd  In  the 
Paschal  Mystery  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  here 
that  we  must  seek  an  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems so  Important  for  the  spirituality  of  hu- 
man work.  The  Paschal  Mystery  contains  the 
Cross  of  Christ  and  his  obedience  unto  death, 
which  the  Apostle  contrasts  with  the  dis- 
obedience which  from  the  beginning  has 
burdened  man's  history  on  earth.**  It  also 
contains  the  elevation  of  Christ,  who  by 
means  of  death  on  a  Cross  returns  to  his  dis- 
ciples In  the  Resurrection  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sweat  and  toll,  which  work  necessarily 
Involves  In  the  present  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race,  present  the  Christian  and  every- 
one who  is  called  to  follow  Christ  with  the 
possibility  of  sharing  lovingly  In  the  work 
that  Christ  came  to  do.'»  This  work  of  sal- 
vation came  about  through  suffering  and 
death  on  a  Cross.  By  enduring  the  toU  of 
work  in  union  with  Christ  crucified  for  us, 
man  in  a  way  collaborates  with  the  Son  of 
Ood  for  the  redemption  of  humanity.  He 
shows  himself  a  true  disciple  of  Christ  by 
carrying  the  cross  In  his  turn  every  day  "  in 
the  activity  that  he  Is  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

Christ,  "undergoing  death  Itaelf  for  aU  of 
us  sinners,  taught  ua  by  example  that  we 
too  must  shoulder  that  cross  which  the 
world  and  the  flesh  Infilct  upon  these  who 
pursue  peace  and  Justice";  but  also,  at  the 
same  time,  "appointed  Lord  by  his  Resur- 
rection and  given  all  authority  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  Christ  Is  now  at  work  In  peo- 
ple's hearts  through  the  power  of  his 
Spirit.  ...  He  animates,  purifies,  and 
strengthens  those  noble  longings  too  by 
which  the  hiunan  family  strives  to  make  Its 
life  more  human  and  to  render  the  whole 
earth  submissive  to  this  goal"." 

The  Christian  finds  in  human  work  a  small 
part  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  accepta  It 
In  the  same  spirit  of  redemption  In  which 
Christ  accepted  his  Cross  for  us.  In  work, 
thanks  to  the  light  that  penetrates  us  from 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  we  always  find  a 
glimmer  of  new  life,  of  the  new  good,  as  if 
It  were  an  announcement  of  "the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth""  in  which  man 
and  the  world  participate  precisely  through 
the  toil  that  goes  with  work.  Through  toU— 
and  never  without  It.  On  the  one  hand  this 
confirms  the  indispensabUlty  of  the  Cross 
in  the  spirituality  of  human  work;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Cross  which  this  toll  con- 
stitutes reveals  a  new  good  springing  from 
work  Itself,  from  work  understood  in  depth 
and  in  all  its  aspects  and  never  apart  from 
work. 

Is  this  new  good— the  fruit  of  human 
work— already  a  small  part  of  that  "now 
earth"  where  Justice  dwells?"  If  it  is  true 
that  the  many  forms  of  toil  that  go  with 
man's  work  are  a  smaU  part  of  the  CroM  of 


Christ,  what  is  the  relattonahip  of  this  new 
good  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ?  The 
Council  seeks  to  reply  to  this  question  also, 
drawing  light  from  the  very  sources  of  the 
revealed  word:  "Therefore,  whUe  we  ar« 
warned  that  it  proflto  a  man  nothing  If  he 
gains  the  whole  world  and  loses  himself 
(cf.  Lk  9:26),  the  expectaUon  of  a  new 
earth  must  not  weaken  but  rather  stimulate 
our  concern  for  cultivating  this  one.  For 
here  grows  the  body  of  a  new  human  family, 
a  body  wtilch  even  now  is  able  to  give  some 
■tind  of  foreshadowing  of  the  new  age. 
Earthly  progress  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  growth  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  the 
former  can  contribute  to  the  better  order- 
ing of  human  society,  it  Is  of  vital  concern 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood"." 

In  these  present  reflections  devoted  to 
human  work  we  have  tried  to  emphasize 
everything  that  seemed  essential  to  It,  since 
It  Is  through  man's  labour  that  not  only  "the 
fruits  of  our  activity"  but  also  "human  dig- 
nity, brotherhood  and  freedom"  must  in- 
crease on  earth."  Let  the  Christian  who 
listens  to  the  word  of  the  living  Ood,  uniting 
work  with  prayer,  know  the  place  that  hia 
work  has  not  only  In  earthly  progress  but 
also  in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood,  to  which  we  are  all  called  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  through  the 
word  of  the  Gospel. 

In  concluding  these  reflections,  i  gladly 
Impart  the  Apostolic  Blessing  to  all  of  you, 
venerable  Brothers  and  beloved  sons  and 
daughters. 

I  prepared  this  document  for  publication 
on  16  May  last,  on  the  ninetieth  anniversary 
of  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novanmj,  but  it  la 
oiUy  after  my  stay  In  hospital  that  I  have 
been  able  to  revise  it  definitively. 

Given  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  September,  the  Peast  of  the 
Tritanph  of  the  Cross,  In  the  year  1981  the 
third  of  the  Pontificate. 

JOAHNB  Paulttb  pp.  TL% 
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SUPPORT  FOR  S.  1564,  THE  UjS. 
TUNA  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Weicker  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1564.  the  VS.  Tuna  Protection 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Fishery 
ConservaticMi  and  ManagemMit — the 
PCMA — was  enacted  in  1976,  it  excluded 
"highly  migratory  species"  of  fish  frwn 
its  protection.  These  species  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  act  because  it  was  felt  at 
the  time  that  they  would  be  better  man- 
aged by  Uiternational  cooperation.  In  the 
years  that  have  followed  the  passage  of 
the  200 -mile  limit  bill,  the  international 
management  of  these  stocks  has  failed  to 
work.  In  fact,  during  this  same  period, 
many  nations  have  unilaterally  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  fishery  conserva- 
tion zones  to  such  species  as  tuna. 

I  would  note  that  one  of  the  important 
species  of  fish  that  falls  within  the 
present  exemption  for  highly  migratory 
species  is  the  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  valuable  fish  which  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  harvested  by  for- 
eign nations  within  our  200-mile  limit. 
The  most  recent  biological  data  that  has 
been  collected  on  this  fish  strongly  sug- 
gests that,  for  most  of  its  life,  it  migrates 
within  the  fishery  conservation  zone  of 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  By 
bringing  this  fish  within  the  protection 
of  the  FCMA,  as  this  bill  would  do,  the 
United  States  will  afford  its  fishermen  a 
real  opportunity  to  harvest  it  which  may, 
in  turn,  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
strong  domestic  processing  industry  for 
bluefin  tuna. 

In  my  view,  S.  1564  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  fishery  conservation  and 
managemmt  and  I  urge  its  prompt  con- 
sideration and  passage. 


SOVIET  EMIGRATION   POLICY 
Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    the 


drama  of  the  clash  of  nations  and  the 
conflict  of  ideologies  often  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  human  tragedies  played 
out  in  obscurity  in  the  shadows  of  great 
events.  But  occasionally,  if  we  peer  into 
the  quiet  places  where  people  seek  refuge, 
we  can  witness  the  painful  experience  of 
men  and  women  caught  in  the  trap  of 
tyranny. 

So  It  was  whea  Alan  Cranston  and  I 
visited  a  band  of  "relusniks"  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nothing  that  I  could  say 
would  add  to  their  own  stark  description 
of  their  plight  in  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Crai- 
gress  and  Jewish  Organizations  in  the 
U.SJV.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston  and 
for  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  United  Statea  Congreaa  and  Jewiah 
organizations  in  the  U.S.A. 

It  Is  absolutely  evident  now  that  for  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  radical  switch 
In  the  emigration  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  following  roundup  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  an  obvious  trend  not  only  to  sharply  di- 
minish Jewish  emigration  to  Israel:  it  looks 
very  much  as  If  an  attempt  or  even  a  deci- 
sion has  been  taken  to  close,  to  stop  emigra- 
tion altogether. 


We  see  a  sharp  upturn  in  the  number  of 
refusals.  Many  hundreds  of  famlUee  were 
refused  on  the  pretext  that  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  emigration.  Most  widespread 
has  been  the  motive  of  so-caUed  "insuihcient 
kinship,"  a  dangerous  phenomenon,  showing 
an  abrupt  change  in  the  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
authorities.  This  motive  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  as  an  attempt  to  stop  emigration, 
as  the  majority  of  applicants  can  easUy  be 
refused  on  this  basis  without  ever  hoping 
to  get  permission. 

Emigration  has  been  dropping  drastlcaUy, 
In  the  last  two  years.  The  figures  for  Jxily 
and  August  are  Indicative.  In  July  it  was  600, 
In  August  400.  In  previous  years  monthly  fig- 
ures were  as  much  as  1,200  to  1,600. 

The  waiting  period  of  consideration  of 
applications  Is  unreasonably  and  deliberately 
prolonged,  and  In  most  cases  has  been 
stretched  to  as  much  as  two  years  and  more. 
In  previous  years  It  usually  took  two  to  tlu«e 
months.  Things  being  as  they  are,  the  life  of 
the  applicants  dur}ng  this  unjustified  long 
waiting  period  Is  very  hard  and  demoralizing 
as  most  applicants  leave  their  Job  and  have 
no  means  of  a  livelihood.  Besides,  to  watt 
for  such  a  long  time  In  full  vagueness  of  the 
situation,  when  the  fate  of  your  family  is  at 
stake,  is  very  hard  psychologically  and  henoe 
has  quite  a  negative  effect  on  those  who  are 
potentlaUy  ready  to  apply. 

Such  a  situation  is  in  direct  contraven- 
tion to  the  corresponding  clause  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act. 

Other  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  stop 
emigration  Is  the  fact  that  In  most  cases. 
Invitational  affidavits  are  not  delivered  at  all, 
though  Jewish  famUles  waiting  for  them  are 
informed  by  their  relatives  in  Israel  that  In- 
vitations have  been  sent.  They  point  out  the 
registry  number  and  the  date  of  posting. 
Many  of  those  who  are  waiting  for  invita- 
tions have  postal  receipts,  but  stiU  cannot 
receive  them  from  the  Soviet  International 
post  office.  Many  families  thus  have  been 
seeking  to  receive  their  Invitations  for  a  year 
and  more.  Prevloxisly  it  was  done  very  easily 
without  any  obstacles.  In  addition,  local 
OVIR  offices  throughout  the  country  stopped 
accepting  prolonged  invitations.  Prolonga- 
tion Is  easUy  avaUable  In  the  Dutch  Bm- 
bassy  in  Moscow. 

Furthermore,  those  who  happen  to  get  an 
invitational  affidavit  are  very  often  sum- 
moned to  different  offices — local  city  hall. 
KOB,  the  security  office  at  their  place  of 
work — for  a  special  talk  in  which  the  author- 
ities try  to  Induce  them  to  change  their  mind. 
to  drop  their  Intention  to  emigrate  as  their 
chances  are  very  few  and  they  are  even 
oromlsed  improvement  In  their  situation 
here. 

Finally,  the  situation  with  veteran  refuse- 
nlks,  especially  activists.  The  persecution, 
ptmlshment.  and  total  8upi>resslon  of  any 
kind  of  activity  have  betsoine  much  mot* 
acute,  strong,  and  tragic.  We  are  now  facing 
many  new  arrests  among  refuseniks.  There 
are  Klsllk,  Friedman,  and  Zubko  In  Kiev, 
Parttsker  In  Kbarrov,  and  Chemobylsky  in 
Moscow.  All  forms  of  Jewish  life  are  com- 
pletely forbidden  by  now.  All  seminars  on 
Jewish  humanities,  mathematics,  physios, 
and  religion,  and  Hebrew  studies  are  strictly 
forbidden.  Their  leaders  and  participants 
are  summoned  to  the  KOB  and  warned  very 
roughly  that  if  they  try  to  go  on  leading 
and  participating  in  seminars,  they  will  Im- 
mediately be  arrested  and  exiled.  Seminar 
gatherings  are  disnersed  by  crude  force  by 
the  p<dlce  and  those  attending  are  ptin- 
Ished.  Even  the  celebration  of  our  Jewish 
holidays  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow  are  de- 
clared Zionist  roundups  and  as  such  are  se- 
verely punished. 

We  want  to  point  out  once  more  that  the 
present  situation  with  Jewish  emigration  is 
terribly  dangerous  and  even  tragical,  and  our 
only  hope  is  Immediate  help  from  abroad, 
namely  yoiir  and  oftber  oountzles.  We  ad- 
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draas  an  xirgent  request  to  you  to  settle  all 
tlMae  problems  with  the  Soviet  authorities 
M  quickly  as  possible  In  order  to  prevent 
■ittemptfi  to  stop  emigration  complertely.  We 
ask  you  earnestly  to  settle  with  the  Soviet 
authorities  the  immediate  release  of  all 
Prisoners  of  Conscience,  letting  them  and 
their  families  leave  this  country  for  Israel. 

The  next  most  urgent  problem  Is  the  du- 
ration of  refusal,  which  by  no  means  shoxild 
exceed  five  years.  Even  five  years  Is  more 
than  enough  to  destroy  any  human  person- 
ality. There  are  now  dozens  of  Jewish  fami- 
lies waiting  and  struggling  for  exit  visas  8. 
10,  and  more  years:  In  the  present  atmos- 
phere of  severe  punishment  for  all  forms 
of  achieving  permission  the  fate  of  such 
families  is  simply  tragic,  and  with  the  cur- 
rent approach  of  the  Soviet  authorities  chey 
may  become  permanent  refuseniks.  If  no  real 
help  will  oome  soon  from  the  Weet  and  your 
ooun/try,  in  particular,  these  people  face 
the  danger  of  eternal  refusal. 

Thanking  you  In  advance, 


ISi.  MATEHAS.  This  {^veal  to  the 
Omgress  comes  to  us  on  the  eve  of  an 
anniversary  year,  although  hardly  a  joy- 
ful centennial  observation.  It  was  in 
April  1882,  that  Secretary  of  State  Pre- 
Ilnghuysen  first  protested  to  the  Czarist 
government  over  the  treatment  of  Rus- 
sian Jewry.  Almost  100  years  later  the 
conscience  of  the  world  is  still  plagued 
by  this  problem.  It  is  an  anniversary  to 
remember  so  that  we  do  not  forget  the 
people  still  deprived  of  their  fundamen- 
tal human  rights. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  MUST  COME 
DOWN  FOR  ECXJNOMIC  GROWTH 
TO  OCCUR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
March  1980  when  Paul  Volcker  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  he 
and  I  discussed  the  subject  of  interest 
rates  and  their  effect  on  the  economy. 
He  maintained  that  high  interest  rates 
and  his  tight  money  policy  would  drive 
down  inflation — ^in  his  own  words — 
"•  •  •  and  I  am  perfectly  confident  that 
as  that  happens  interest  rates  will  come 
down." 

Well,  I  am  afraid  that  Chairman 
Volcker's  forecasting  is  on  a  par  with 
most  other  economists  in  this  town — ^it 
simply  has  not  happened. 

We  have  seen  moderation  in  the 
rate  of  inflation  but  largely  because  the 
lid  has  been  kept  on  food  and  energy 
prices  over  the  last  few  months. 

We  have  Just  passed  a  truly  historic 
program  of  cutting  taxing  and  spending 
designed  to  encourage  business  growth 
and  investment,  but  the  stock  market 
and  the  bond  market  are  in  shambles. 
Key  sectors  of  our  economy — automo- 
biles, housing,  farming,  and  small  busi- 
ness— are  facing  economic  disaster. 

And  not  only  that.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  tight  money  policy  is  rob- 
bing the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  robbing  the  people  of  the  right  to  own 
their  own  homes — to  have  a  decent  car — 
to  operate  a  profitable  business — to  run 
a  productive  farm. 

It  is  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  with  the  horrendous  inter- 
est rates  that  a  tight  money  policy  in- 
sures. 

The  only  booming  trend  in  the  econ- 
omy now  is  business  failure. 


In  short,  high  Interest  rate  and  tight 
money  policies  have  not  worked.  They 
are  a  major  obstacle  to  our  renewed 
economic  growth. 

And  I  believe  that  high  interest  rate 
policies  are  flawed  in  three  fundamental 
respects. 

First,  they  have  damaged  key  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Housing  production  is 
reaching  its  lowest  level  in  about  two 
decades.  Average  mortgage  interest  rates 
are  approaching  18  percent,  and  perhaps 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  American 
homebuying  public  can  afford  to  buy  a 
home.  And  my  friends  at  the  National 
Homebuilders  have  told  me  that  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  homebuilders  have 
simply  left  the  field. 

Automobile  sales  stood  at  a  level  of 
some  8  million  units  in  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1981  while  they  were  11.5  million 
units  in  the  first  quarter  of  1979,  and 
some  2,600  automobile  dealers  have  left 
business  permanently. 

Farm  interest  rates  have  skyrocketed, 
farm  debt  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
interest  rate  costs  account  for  about  10 
percent  of  farm  production  costs  in  1980 
alone. 

For  these  sectors  of  the  economy,  high 
interest  rates  have  been  a  death  blow. 

Second,  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  have  seriously  undermined  Amer- 
ican business  confidence.  On  Septem- 
ber 13,  1981  Dun  and  Bradstreet  re- 
ported that  through  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  business  failures  stood  at  more 
than  11,000,  up  42  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Tniey  expect  that  by  year's  end 
as  many  as  13,000  businesses  will  close 
their  doors,  bringing  us  the  highest  busi- 
ness failure  rate  since  1965. 

Ilie  stock  market  has  slipped  drasti- 
cally, and  economic  activity  has  all  but 
ceased  on  the  bond  maiicet,  and  though 
the  demand  for  business  credit  remains 
strong,  little  of  our  Nation's  capital  is 
being  put  into  long-term  investment. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
high  interest  rates  are  not  pr(Mnoting 
the  economic  growth  this  country  so 
badly  needs.  ITie  Fed's  interest  rate  poli- 
cies have  received  a  vote  of  no  confldence 
from  American  business. 

Finally,  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  policies  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

Recently,  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfBce  reported  that  they  expect  interest 
rate  outlays  to  be  $40  billion  more  than 
administration  projections  due  to  the 
administration's  own  imrealistic  projec- 
tions of  interest  rates  through  1984. 

And  we  know  from  other  CBO  eco- 
nomic projections  that  if  GNP  growth 
falters  because  of  high  interest  rates  by 
just  1  point  below  administration  projec- 
tions we  wiU  have  about  $38  billion  less 
in  Federal  revenue  between  now  and 
1984. 

Adding  the  two  together  we  face  a 
situation  where  the  cumulative  budget 
deficits  win  be  increased  by  $78  billion 
between  now  and  1984. 

When  I  see  that,  I  find  it  little  wonder 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
in  balancing  the  budget  by  1984  unless 
and  until  interest  rates  come  down. 

In  conclusion,  high  interest  rate  pol- 
icies are  causing  serious  damage  to  our 


ecOTiomy.  We  simply  can  not  have  an 
economic  policy  which  seeks  to  bolster 
American  business  and  consumers  by 
cutting  spending  and  taxes  while  we 
have  a  monetary  poUcy  which  holds 
down  economic  growth  by  tight  money. 
American  business  stands  ready  to  re- 
build our  economy  and  make  it  grow 
again.  American  consumers  stand  ready 
to  buy  in  a  stronger  economy. 

But  that  will  not  occur  unless  and  un- 
til the  Federal  Reserve  Board  turns 
away  from  its  present  poUcies  of  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COST-OF-LIVINO 
INCREASES  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
DELAYED 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  34)  indicating  the  unequivocal  op- 
position of  the  Congress  to  any  delay  In 
regularly  scheduled  cost-of-living  In- 
creases in  social  security  benefits. 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  I  never 
thought  that  such  an  action  would  be 
necessary.  But  the  administration  is  per- 
sisting in  its  attempts  to  reduce  social 
security  benefits  in  one  form  or  another. 
For  the  second  time  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration has  contravened  its  pledge 
not  to  reduce  social  security  benefits. 

First,  there  was  the  wholesale,  13- 
point  assault  on  the  system.  Justified  by 
stacked  figures  that  echoed  gloom  and 
doom,  the  administration  wanted  to  lop 
off  billions  and  billions  over  a  matter  of 
a  few  years.  In  so  doing,  they  would 
have  punished  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  a  social  contract  with  the  U.S. 
Government  named  social  security. 

Only  a  solid  chorus  of  opposition  from 
the  American  people  and  from  the  Con- 
gress stopped  this  assault.  I  was  among 
those  who  believed  that  caution  and 
commonsense  would  prevail,  that  we 
would  work  in  harmony  to  find  a  just 
and  equitable  long-term  solution  to  the 
obvious  problems  that  confront  social 
security. 

But  now  the  administration  is  rec- 
ommending that  the  regularly  scheduled 
increase  in  social  security  cost-of-living 
benefits  should  be  delayed.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  just  how  harsh  and  unthink- 
ing such  a  delay  in  benefits  would  be  for 
those  whose  sole  or  primary  Income  is 
from  their  social  security  checks. 

In  1982,  the  administration's  cost-of- 
living  delay  proposals  will  cost  social 
security  beneficiaries  some  $3.3  bllUon. 
Most  beneficiaries  will  lose  $100  in  bene- 
fits while  others  who  have  worked  hard 
and  not  retired  until  65  may  lose  up  to 
$345  in  benefits  just  in  1982  alone. 

But  if  we  adopt  this  proposal  and  re- 
nege on  giving  social  security  benefici- 
aries their  cost  of  living  what  will  be 
next?  What  other  benefits  wUl  we  cut? 

Public  confldence  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  at  stake.  There  are  other 
ways  to  keep  the  social  security  system 
solvent  without  delaying  cost-of-living 
increases. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
cosDonsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 34  and  send  a  message  to  the 
administration  not  to  proceed  with  their 
proposal  to  delay  cost-of-living  In- 
creases. 


September  18,  1981 

THE  ECONOMIC  MESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  Con- 
gress, in  its  first  8  months  of  work  ap- 
proved with  only  minor  changes  the 
basic  elements  of  the  administration's 
dramatic  economic  programs.  The  Con- 
gress enacted  the  largest  cut  in  Federal 
Government  spending  in  history,  the 
largest  tax  reduction  in  our  history,  and 
the  largest  peacetime  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  in  our  history 

Now,  even  before  the  full  impact  of 
these  massive  changes  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policy  have  been  felt  by  Ameri- 
can families  and  business,  we  face  the 
prospect  of  demands  by  the  administra- 
ti-^n  for  additional  deep  cuts  in  Federal 
Government  spending.  We  also  are  told 
that  the  administration  is  considering 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  previous  in- 
creases in  military  spending. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  admin- 
istration may  seek  new  and  additional 
powers  permitting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  disregard  the  spending 
programs  that  are  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  withhold  the  spending  of  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  funds  the  Congress  has 
approved  for  any  program. 

Before  we  are  rushed  headlong  down 
this  economic  path.  I  suggest  that  the 
Congress  pause  and  consider  carefully 
where  that  path  is  leading. 

In  my  view,  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, if  pursued  to  its  ultimate  end 
would  lead  to  the  abdication  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  its  basic  responsibilities  to 
the  American  people  for  the  economic 
and  social  health  of  our  Nation. 

It  would  mean  an  inevitable  retreat 
from  the  commitment  Americans  have 
made  to  each  other  through  their  Gov- 
ernment to  give  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  less  fortunate— to  help  the  young 
get  an  education,  to  help  the  handi- 
capped reach  their  full  potential,  to  help 
the  unemployed  through  the  agony  of 
workless  months,  to  assure  medical  care 
for  the  sick,  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  the  elderly  and  retired. 

Those  commitments  of  the  heart  are 
a  source  of  pride  to  all  Americans.  And 
the  fulfillment  of  those  commitments  to 
the  less  fortunate  are  the  mark  of  a 
moral  and  compassionate  civilization. 

In  modern  societies  throughout  the 
world,  the  fulfillment  of  those  commit- 
ments is  an  accepted  responsibility  of 
government.  But  the  administration's 
program,  put  forward  as  a  formula  for 
revitalizing  the  American  economy,  re- 
quires as  its  price  a  retreat  and  a  with- 
drawal from  many  of  these  basic  respon- 
billties  and  commitments. 

In  addition,  further  budget  cuts  will 
postpone  public  investments  that  are  es- 
sential to  our  future  econ<Mny— Govern- 
ment investments  in  highways,  bridges, 
water  supplies,  and  new  energy  sources, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

Let  us  consider  the  scope  of  the  actions 
we  have  already  taken : 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act,  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  Federal  spending  cuts  totaling 
$145  billion  over  the  next  3  years— with 
virtually  all  of  those  reductions  imposed 
on  nondefense  spending.  For  the  coming 
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fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1982.  ttie  cut  in 
spending  for  nondefense  programs  is  $35 
blUion. 

The  Congress  then  s^proved  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  provid- 
ing for  $750  billion  in  tax  cuts  over  the 
next  5  years,  with  $37  billion  of  the  re- 
duction on  1982. 

And,  in  addition,  hi  the  first  concur- 
rent bucket  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  the  Congress  projected  a  mammoth 
multiyear  increase  in  military  spending 
with  an  increase  of  $27  billion  in  1982 
alone. 

The  Eidministration,  despite  criticism 
and  skepticism  on  the  part  of  a  broad 
range  of  economists,  insisted  that  his 
program  would  revitalize  the  American 
economy,  and  lead  to  sharply  reduced 
Federad  Government  deficits  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  promised  for  1984.  The  ad- 
ministration promised  rapid  economic 
growth,  a  sharp  drop  on  the  infiation 
rate,  and  lower  interest  rates. 

The  administration  now  admits  that 
economic  growth  will  not  be  as  fast  as  it 
thought,  and  that  interest  rates  are  going 
to  stay  too  high  too  long. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  on 
September  10  announced  its  discouraging 
forecast  of  the  Federal  budget  deficits 
under  the  administration's  program.  In- 
stead of  a  1982  deflcit  of  $27  billion  as 
estimated  by  President  Carter,  or  $42 
billion  as  estimated  by  President  Reagan, 
there  would  be  a  deflcit  of  $60  to  $70 
billion. 

For  1983,  the  deflcit  has  grown  from  a 
projected  $23  billion  deflcit  to  $45  to  $64 
billion,  and  for  1984,  instead  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  a  deficit  of  $35  to  $65  bil- 
lion is  foreseen. 

These  projections,  if  accurate.  Indicate 
basic  and  troubling  miscalculations  In 
the  administration's  economic  program. 
Equally  troubling  to  me.  however,  is 
the  administration's  respwise  to  the  indi- 
cations that  its  program  is  not  working. 
The  response  of  the  administration  is  to 
propose  more  of  the  same  medicine — 
more  and  deeper  budget  cuts — $10  to  $15 
billion  more  in  cuts  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  in  just  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
$75  billion  more  in  budget  cuts  during 
the  following  2  years. 

I  applaud  the  administration's  recog- 
nition that  its  program  as  presented  will 
not  balance  the  budget.  I  applaud  also 
the  administration's  apparent  wiUing- 
ness  to  make  at  least  some  modest  cuts 
in  the  huge  increase  projected  for  mili- 
tary spending. 

But  I  will  oppose  proposals  to  cut  even 
more  deeply  into  such  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  as  education,  health, 
housing,  low -income  energy  assistance, 
and  unemployment  compensation.  These 
are  programs  that  embrace  basic  com- 
mitments and  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  also  programs  that  suf- 
fered deep  budget  cuts  already.  The  Ccm- 
gress  earlier  this  year  went  through  each 
and  every  one  of  these  programs  with  a 
fine-toothed  comb,  eliminating  or  reduc- 
ing beneflts  and  payments. 

Congress  has  made  decisions  on  each 
of  these  programs  after  careful  and  pain- 
ful consideration  and  debate.  To  seek 
additional  cuts  in  these  same  programs  a 


few  scant  months  after  Congress  has 
acted  would  constitute  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  Congress  and  with  the  American 
people. 

And  reductions  in  other  programs 
would  constitute  a  breach  in  our  eco- 
nomic safety  net,  in  the  floor  of  economic 
security  upon  which  the  citizens  of  any 
modem,  compassionate  nation  should  be 
able  to  rely. 

The  outlook  for  these  nonmihtary  pro- 
grams in  future  years  is  grim.  With  addi- 
tional budget  cuts  of  $35  to  $40  billion 
proposed  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  19M. 
there  appears  to  be  little  alternative  but 
.decimation  of  most  nonmilitary  pro- 
grams if  the  administration  continues 
on  its  present  course.  There  is  Just  no  al- 
ternative unless  the  administration  in- 
tends to  seek  cuts  in  social  security  or  to 
significantly  cut  its  proposed  buildup  of 
military  forces. 

In  1982  for  example,  of  total  Govern- 
ment spending  of  about  $700  bllUon,  $225 
biUion  will  go  to  defense,  $250  billion  for 
social  security,  and  retirement  programs, 
about  $100  billion  for  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  about  $25  biUion  for  vet- 
erans benefits,  leaving  just  $100  billicm 
for  all  other  Government  programs. 

Budget  cuts  totaling  $75  billion  In 
those  programs  obviously  will  require  the 
total  elimination  of  good,  effective  pro- 
grams that  are  essential  if  Government 
is  to  fulfill  its  basic  responsibility. 

There  are  only  three  courses  we  can 
follow  to  get  our  economic  ship  of  state 
on  a  seaworthy  course,  and  each  of  these 
courses  is  unpleasant.  We  can  reduce  the 
military  spending  increases,  we  can  defer 
the  tax  reduction,  or  we  can  reduce  our 
social  and  human  services  even  further. 
Frankly  I  would  prefer  a  combination  of 
the  first  and  second  to  the  third,  dis- 
agreeable and  unpleasant  as  thooe 
courses  may  be. 

Regrettably,  there  are  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration who  believe  that  nearly  all 
Government  activity  is  bad.  In  their  view. 
Government,  except  for  its  military  de- 
fense function,  simply  is  a  burden  on  oar 
economic  system  and  on  the  average 
American. 

I  disagree  with  that  view.  Government, 
properly  conceived  and  administered, 
makes  our  free  economic  system  possible. 
Government  programs  properly  oaa- 
ceived  and  administered,  are  not  a  bar- 
den  depressing  the  economy,  but  sup- 
port the  private  economy  and  provide 
services  without  which  the  economy 
could  not  prosper. 

Our  economy  cannot  grow  and  thrive 
without  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities, water  .supplies,  and  sewage  and 
waste  treatment  facilities.  In  addition, 
our  economy  cannot  grow  and  prosper 
without  an  educated,  well-trained  and 
healthy  population.  Government  has  a 
basic,  proper,  and  essential  role  to  fulfill 
in  assuring  Uiat  these  basic  elements  oi 
growth  and  prosperity  are  available. 

The  slashing  or  eliminating  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  in  these  areas  will 
imdermine  instead  of  strengthen  our 
national  econrany. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  said 
that  further  budget  cuts  are  necessary 
to  prove  to  the  flnancial  markets  in  New 
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York  that  the  administration  is  Indeed 
serious  about  balancing  the  budget  and 
combatting  inflation.  New  budget  cuts 
are  necessary,  we  are  told,  to  convince 
the  banks  that  they  can  lower  the  ex- 
traordinarily high  Interest  rates  that  are 
undermining  efforts  to  restore  econranlc 
growth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  way  to  reduce 
interest  rates  is  by  cutting  financial  as- 
sistance to  college  students,  or  by  slash- 
ing programs  that  permit  the  poor  and 
elderly  to  heat  their  homes.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  the  administration  is  said 
to  be  considering. 

It  is  strange,  indeed  that  this  admin- 
istration should  now  be  complaining 
about  high  interest  rates.  High  interest 
rates  are  a  basic  and  integral  part  of 
the  administration's  program.  The  ad- 
ministration has  said  from  the  outset 
that  tight  restrictions  on  growth  of  the 
money  supply  would  be  necessary  as  a 
part  of  the  program  to  combat  inflation. 
Tight  money  means  high  interest  rates. 
For  this  administration  now  to  complain 
about  high  interest  rates  is  much  like  a 
proud,  strutting  peacock  who  com- 
plained that  his  tail  was  too  heavy. 

In  February,  after  the  administration 
presented  its  program  to  the  Congress, 
I  suggested  several  ways  in  which  the 
program  could  and  should  be  improved. 
I  suggested  that  the  budget  cuts  In 
domestic  programs  were  too  deep,  the 
increases  in  defense  spending  were  too 
large,  and  the  proposed  tax  cut  was  too 
large,  potentially  inflationary  and  would 
lead  to  continued  budget  deficits. 

Because  of  these  concerns  I  voted 
against  the  budget  resolution  and  the 
Reconciliation  Act  which  slashed  spend- 
ing and  projected  huge  military  spend- 
ing increases.  I  voted  with  reluctance  for 
the  tax  reduction  bill  and  said  at  the 
time,  that  it  provided  tax  reductions  that 
were  too  large,  and  too  heavily  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  well-off. 

I  voted  for  the  substitute  tax  proposal, 
offered  by  Senator  Hollings,  that  would 
have  given  a  smaller  tax  reduction,  but 
assured  a  balanced  budget,  and  given  our 
Government  the  revenue  it  needs  to  ful- 
fill its  basic  responsibilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

With  greater  moderation,  as  I  rec- 
ommended in  February,  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration's program  could  succeed. 
Moderate  budget  cuts  combined  with 
moderate  tax  cuts  and  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  would  pre- 
serve the  basic  responsibilities  and  com- 
mitments of  government,  encourage  solid 
economic  growth,  reduce  inflation  and 
move  steadily  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

The  excesses  in  the  administration's 
program  are  the  cause  of  the  program's 
current  problems.  The  administration 
apparently  now  recognizes  this  as  true 
in  the  case  of  military  spending.  But  to 
offset  the  excessive  tax  cut,  the  admin- 
istration intends  to  seek  even  deeper  and 
more  excessive  budget  reductions.  If  the 
administration  continues  down  that 
path,  the  result,  as  I  have  noted  will  be 
the  destruction  of  Government  programs 
that  are  essential  to  the  economy  and 


the  well-being  of  the  American  people. 
I  intend  to  oppose  such  proposals  for  ex- 
cessive reductions  in  essential  Federal 
Government  programs. 
Enough  is  enough. 


THE  NEUTRON  BOMB 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sues surrounding  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  "neutron  bomb"  are  extremely 
complex,  especially  for  those  who  want 
to  be  informed,  but  cannot  devote  the 
extensive  time  8uid  effort  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  many  vsu^ing  analyses. 

Today  in  the  Washington  Post,  an  ex- 
perienced Journalist,  using  clear  and 
imderstandable  facts  and  analogies,  sets 
forth  his  perspective.  This  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  done  with  objec- 
tivity and  absence  of  emotion  that  is 
required. 

This  debate  will — and  should — em- 
brace diplomatic,  military,  and  arms  con- 
trol considerations. 

However,  conscientious  Americans  who 
should  involve  themselves  in  this  vital 
decision,  must  answer  these  questions: 
Does  this  new  weapons  system  add  to  our 
ability  to  deter  aggression,  and,  without 
it  or  an  equivalent  substitute,  how  much 
longer  can  we  as  a  nation  send  beyond 
the  safety  of  our  shores  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  servicemen — and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women — to  duty  sta- 
ti(His  in  Europe,  not  providing  them  with 
adequate  weapons  to  defend  themselves 
individually,  much  less  win  the  battles  to 
preserve  the  peace  for  ourselves?  Study 
Philip  Geyelin's  analysis  with  care  as  we 
proceed  to  reach  a  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "A  Bum  Rap  on  the 
•Neutron  Bomb'  "  by  Philip  Geyelln.  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  18,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Wasblugtou  Post,  Sept.  18,  1981 1 

A  Bum  Bap  on  the  "Netjtbon  Bomb" 

(By  PhUlpOeyelln) 

Make  this  simple  test:  ask  almost  anybody 
at  random  to  describe  a  "neutron   bomb." 

The  answer  you  get  will  almost  certainly 
be  that  It's  the  one  that  "kills  people 
without  damaging  property." 

And  why  not?  That  was  the  definition  used 
on  NBC's  "Today  Show"  the  other  morning 
in  a  news  report  on  how  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration decision  to  produce  and  stockpile 
"neutron  bombs"  In  the  United  States  had 
been  confounding  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Halg's  fence-mending  mission  to  West 
Germany  this  week. 

It's  been  the  popular  shorthand,  in  fact, 
since  existence  of  the  "neutron  bomb"  was 
brought  to  public  attention  In  a  series  of 
articles  by  Washington  Post  reporter  Walter 
Plncus  In  early  June  1977.  The  first 
accounts  were  straightforward  enough:  the 
United  States  was  about  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  "Its  first  nuclear  battlefield  weapon 
specifically  designed  to  kill  people  through 
the  release  of  neutrons  rather  than  to  destroy 
military  installations  through  heat  and 
blast." 

But  given  the  apparent  secrecy  and  the 
emotions  stirred  by  nuclear  weapons  of  any 


sort,  nobody  should  have  been  surprised  by 
the  awfiil  Image  this  conjured  up  of  some 
uniquely  inhumane  and  fiendishly  clever  de- 
vice designed  to  kill  "people"  by  making 
them  terminally  Ul— while  preserving  prop- 
erty values.  It  was  Instant  raw  meat  for 
pacifists  and — satirists. 

It  also  made  big  trouble  for  the  Carter 
administration  in  its  efforts  to  work  out 
larger  problems  bearing  on  the  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  And  now  It 
is  making  big  trouble  for  the  Reagan  crowd 
as  well. 

So  it  is  worth  explaining  how  the  "neutron 
bomb,"  which  Is  quite  grisly  enough,  still 
managed  (as  these  things  go)  to  get  a  bum 
rap. 

Consider  first,  that  "neutron  bombs"  are 
essentially  upgraded  shells  and  warheads  for 
8-inch  howitzers  and  Lance  mlaaUes  already 
in  Europe.  The  upgrading  is  In  tbe  "enhance- 
ment" of  an  element — radiation— that  is  a 
product  of  any  nuclear  explosive  (including 
the  20-year-old  warheads  the  "neutron"  w*r- 
heads  would  replace). 

But  "neutron  bombs"  produce  only  frac- 
tion of  the  other  elements  in  the  American 
warheads  already  deployed  in  Europe:  beat, 
blast  and  fallout,  all  of  it  widespread.  And 
while  the  "enhanced"  radiation  effect  is  more 
concentrated,  it  is  also  confined  to  a  much 
smaller  space. 

"Enhanced"  radiation,  in  short,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  limited  largely  to  a  battle- 
field and  to  the  target  for  which  it  is  q>eclfl- 
cally  designed:  the  crews  of  tanks  tightly 
bunched  In  overwhelming  numbers  for  a 
lightning-quick  punch  through  Allied  de- 
fenses. It  Is  the  ideal  equalizer  in  the  eyes  of 
American  defense  planners  confronted  by  an 
alarming  four-to-one  Warsaw  Pact  advan- 
tage over  NATO  forces  in  tanks,  and  a  com- 
fortable numerical  edge  in  infantry. 

To  the  Carter  administration,  the  logic 
was  inescapable.  Early  in  1977  it  was  going 
qiUetly  ahead,  naUing  down  the  acquiescence 
of  allied  authorities  in  the  deployment  of 
neutron  warheads,  paying  no  mind  to  public 
sensitivltiee. 

"Without  the  PlnCTis  articles,  they  would 
have  been  deployed  and  nobody  would  have 
noticed,"  says  Harold  Brown,  defense  secre- 
tary at  the  time.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
sulting public  uproar  in  E^irope  and  at  home, 
Jimmy  Carter  tried  to  muddle  through  with- 
out any  real  effort  to  make  his  case.  Brown 
now  freely  admits  "we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blama"  for  letting  the  nUsperceotlons  set  in. 

And  so  the  misperceptlons  linger  on  and 
the  Reagan  administration  continues  in  its 
own  way  to  duck  the  deployment  Issue.  It'a  a 
close  question  as  to  how  much  comfort  the 
Europeans  will  take  from  the  Reagan  deci- 
sion to  stockpile  the  enhanced  radiation 
shells  and  warheads  in  tbe  United  States 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  claim  that  de- 
ployment to  Europe  would  take  only  "Mveral 
hours."  That's  not  much  time  for  consulta- 
tion in  a  crunch. 

But  the  Reagan  team,  at  least,  is  focusing 
on  the  real  issue,  which  is  whether  the  very 
qualities  that  make  the  "neutron  bomb"  less 
of  a  threat  to  population  centers  wouldn't 
make  Its  use  more  acceptable.  Would  lower- 
ing the  nuclear  "threshold"  open  the  way 
more  easily  to  escalating  nuclear  war? 

On  this  score — assuming  the  Europeans 
are  unwUllng  to  do  more  to  redress  the  cur- 
rent imbalance  in  conventional  forces — 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger's  argument: 

"If  you  have  a  weapon  that  matches  the 
Soviet  capability  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  tanks  and  Infan- 
try ..  .  then  I  think  you've  added  to  the 
deterrence."  By  this  reasoning,  the  Soviets 
will  be  less  likely  to  push  their  luck  to  begin 
with — and  the  nuclear  "threshold"  wUl,  In 
effect,  have  been  raised. 


September  22,  1981 

GERALD  R.  FORD  PRESIDENTIAL 
MUSEUM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
jet-lag-filied  moment  to  remark  on 
the  gracious  and  fltting  tribute  which 
was  accorded  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 
today  at  the  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  Gerald  Ford  Presidential  Museum. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  dedica- 
tion ;  it  was  a  ceremony  filled  with  mov- 
ing tributes  and  recollections  of  our  38th 
President  and  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship which  was  emblematic  throughout 
his  over  26  years  of  public  service. 

President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  joined  in 
the  tribute,  along  with  Canadian  Prime 
Mmister  Trudeau,  Speaker  O'Neili,, 
Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  and  Mexico 
President  Lopez  Portillo.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  join  in 
congratulating  President  Ford  and  his 
family  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  given  by  President 
Reagan  at  the  dedication  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarlts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RXMAEKS  BT  TBE  PRESmENT  AT  THE  DEDICA- 
TION or  THE  OESALD  R.  PORD  PKESmENTIAL 
MUSKUlf 

Millions  of  Americans  will  follow  us  to  this 
place.  Like  us.  they  will  find  history  here; 
they  will  relive — in  their  own  minds  and 
through  their  chUdren's  eyes — dramatic  and 
critically  important  moments  in  our  Nation's 
life.  Here  they  will  refiect  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  38th  President  of  the  United 
States — they  will  dweU  cm  what  Oerald  Ford 
brought  to  this  Nation — and  what  he  gave  to 
tUs  coiiatry  and  bis  people. 

Some  of  those  who  oocne  here  wUl  bring, 
just  as  many  of  us  do  today,  personal 
memories. 

I  have  my  own.  I  could  not  help  but  recall 
as  we  prepared  for  this  trip,  that  the  first 
time  we  encountered  ecudi  other  was  here  in 
Mlchlgari.  Well,  ii  waan't  exactly  an  en- 
cotinter  and  we  had  no  awareneai  of  each 
other.  I  was  a  young  sports  announcer  for 
Station  WHO  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  was 
broadcasting  an  lowa-Michlgan  game.  The 
center  on  that  Michigan  team  was  a  feUow 
named  Jerry  Ford.  And,  candor  and  a  decent 
regard  for  history  force  me  to  admit:  that 
was  about  47  years  ago — and  Michigan  won. 

I  have  some  other  \mlque  memories,  one 
in  particular  is  more  recent  but  serves  to 
bighlight  our  mutual  interest  in  sports  and 
politics.  In  1976,  we  were  engaged  in  another 
kind  of  game — you  won  that  one,  too.  But 
you  observed  one  day  that  we  had  some- 
thing in  common.  You  said,  "We  both  played 
football.  I  played  for  Bdichlgan  He  played 
for  Warner  Brothers."  Well  let  me  add  that 
playing  the  "Olpper"  did  get  more  atten- 
tion than  my  3  years  in  the  line  for  Eureka 
College.  I  was  a  guard — right  guard  that  is. 

Mr.  President,  other  less  humorous  simi- 
larities  between  us  have  occurred  recently. 
This  came  home  to  me  when  I  ran  acroos 
this  description  of  tbe  American  economy: 

"The  worst  inflation  in  the  country's 
peacetime  history,  the  highest  interest  rates 
in  a  century,  the  consequent  severe  slump 
in  housing,  sinking  and  utterly  demoralized 
sectirltles  markets,  a  stagnant  economy  w<th 
large-scale  unemployment  in  prospect,  and 
a  worsening  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments position. " 

That  description  comes  from  the  New  York 
Times  and — I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know — tbe  date  is  summer  1974.  Oerald  Ford 
bad  Just  become  President  of  tbe  United 
States. 
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During  his  first  few  months  in  office,  Oer- 
ald Ford  made  the  battle  against  inflation, 
growing  unemployment  and  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy his  flrst  priority. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  point  to  tbe  causes 
of  this  economic  crisis.  He  noted  that  in  a 
10-year  period  Federal  spending  bad  in- 
creased from  over  9100  biUion  to  over  $300 
billion.  In  a  15-year  period  direct  and  in- 
direct Federal  payments  to  individuals  bad 
gone  from  24  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
to  46  percent  whUe  spending  for  defense 
fell  from  49  percent  of  the  budget  to  26 
percent. 

President  Ford  asked  his  countrymen  to 
choose: 

"To  put  it  simply,"  be  said,  "we  must  de- 
cide whether  we  shall  continue  In  the  du«c- 
tlon  of  recent  years — the  path  toward  big- 
ger government,  higher  taxes  and  higher  in- 
flation— or  whether  we  shall  now  take  a 
new  direction,  bringing  to  a  halt  tbe  mo- 
mentous growth  of  government,  restoring  our 
prosperity  and  allowing  each  of  you  a  great- 
er voice  in  your  own  future." 

As  President,  Oerald  Ford  made  his  choice — 
and  when  he  left  office  the  economy  was 
again  moving  in  the  right  direction  with 
inflation  shrunk  to  a  yearly  rate  of  4.8  per- 
cent. And  his  decision  to  carefully  rebuUd 
America's  defense  and  his  willingness  to  pro- 
tect American  Interests  and  lives  abroad  be- 
gan to  reestablish  our  International  prestige. 
He  showed  the  way — and  he  showed  that  It 
can  be  done. 

These  are  the  facta,  tbe  objective  criteria 
by  which  the  success  of  the  Ford  Presidency 
can  be  Judged.  Yet  the  legacy  left  bis  coun- 
trymen by  Gerald  Ford  is  something  deeper, 
something  more  profound. 

In  1787,  shortly  after  tbe  Constitutional 
Convention  concluded  its  work,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  asked  what  bad  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  have  given  you  a  Republic,  he  replied, 
If  you  can  keep  it. 

For  two  centuries  this  has  been  the 
challenge  before  all  Americans — a  challenge 
that  has  always  been  met  but  not  without 
uncertainty,  moments  of  doubt  and  danger. 
During  the  flrst  transition  of  Federal  power 
from  one  party  to  the  other  in  1800.  flerce 
acrimony,  vows  of  retribution  and  even  talk 
of  secession  fllled  tbe  Nation's  Capital.  And 
in  1861,  amother  great  internal  crisis  shook 
our  Nation — and  this  time  the  dissolution  ot 
the  union  was  not  only  threatened;  it  waa — 
for  a  time — a  reality. 

In  both  cases,  tbe  steadiness,  the  fortitude, 
the  personal  ease  and  quiet  confidence  of 
our  Presidents  saw  us  through. 

On  August  9,  1974,  when  tbe  Nation  was 
experiencing  another  traumatic  test  of  its 
institutions.  Oerald  Ford  took  tbe  oath  of 
office  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  Hotise 
and  spoke  of  the  "extraordinary  clrcimi- 
stancee  never  befc»«  experienced  by  Ameri- 
cans." 

He  spoke  of  a  time  of  "trouble"  and  "hurt" 
and  he  told  us  "our  long  national  nightmare 
is  over." 

Oerall  Ford  woke  tis  from  that  night- 
mare— there  was  no  voate  dramatic  reminder 
of  this  than  President  Carter's  wcM'ds  at  his 
own  inaugural — words  that  instantly  drew 
from  bis  listeners  a  vigorous  and  warm  re- 
action: 

"For  myself  and  for  our  nation."  President 
Carter  said,  "I  want  to  tbank  my  predecessor 
for  all  be  has  done  to  heal  our  land." 

Oerald  Ford  healed  America  l)ecause  he  so 
thoroughly  understood  America.  His  was  and 
is  an  unquestioning  belief  In  the  soundness 
of  our  way  of  governing  and  in  the  reeUlency 
of  our  people. 

When  he  was  about  to  step  down  from  the 
Presidency,  he  took  note  of  our  remarkable 
tradition  of  peaceful  transitions  of  power. 
He  said: 

"There  are  no  soldiers  marching  in  the 
streets  except  in  tbe  inaugtiral  parade;  no 


public  demonstrations  except  for  some  of  tbe 
dancers  at  tbe  inaugural  ball;  the  opposition 
party  doesn't  go  underground  but  goes  on 
fimctlonlng;  and  a  vigilant  press  goes  right 
on  probing  and  publishing  our  fault*  and 
foilles." 

And  during  our  Bicentennial  he  reminded 
the  American  people  of  the  collective  wisdom 
of  their  ways  and  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  their  past. 

"In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  right  every  wrong,  to  correct 
every  Injustice,  to  reach  every  worthy  goal. 
But  for  two  hundred  years  we  have  tried  and 
we  will  continue  to  strive  to  make  the  lives 
of  individual  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  this  earth  better  lives — more 
hopeful  and  happy,  more  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  more  fulfilling  and  more  free.  This 
13  our  common  dedication  and  it  will  be  our 
conunon  glory  as  we  enter  tbe  third  century 
of  the  American  adventure." 

Gerald  Ford  healed  America  because  he 
understood  the  adventure  of  America:  her 
way  of  governing,  her  people,  and  the  source 
of  her  strength  as  a  Nation.  On  the  night  he 
learned  that  he  was  likely  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  and  Betty 
recited  a  favorite  prayer  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs : 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding. 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  blm,  and  be 
shall  direct  thy  paths." 

Today  many  of  us  in  public  life — from  this 
country  and  others — have  come  here  to  speak 
words  of  tribute  to  Oerald  Ford.  The  millions 
of  Americans  who  will  soon  hear  or  read 
these  words  will  not  long  remember  tbem 
but  can  be  sture  that  In  their  minds  and 
hearts  there  will  be  a  flash  of  recognition 
and  a  swell  of  gratitude — feelings  that  .if 
put  into  words  would  result  in  a  simple 
statement  by  his  countrymen  about  Oerald 
Ford:  "He  was  a  good  President  who  led  us 
well :  a  good  man  who  sought  to  serve  others." 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  recently  that  your 
confidence  In  our  Nation's  future  Is  not  at  all 
diminished.  You  have  said  that  the  Nation 
again  faces  difficult  moments  but  that  "tlMre 
is  a  good  feeling  in  the  country  despite  the 
problems." 

You  said  ova  plans  for  economic  recovery 
will  work  because  the  American  people  will 
make  them  work.  You  noted  that  the  will  of 
the  people  "Is  more  important  than  all  tbe 
technical  things,  aU  the  micro-  and  macro- 
economics. There  is  just  no  way  to  equate 
that,"  you  said  "with  tbe  will  of  226  mllUon 
Americans." 

I  am,  (if  cimrse.  graUiful  for  your  support 
and  counsel  on  this  matter  but  T  would  re- 
mind you  that  If  today  229  million  Ameri- 
cans can  look  forward  to  that  future  you 
speak  of.  It  Is  because  you  brought  us  through 
difficult  and  trying  times  and  helped  us  to 
lielieve  again  In  ourselves. 

Not  too  long  ago,  on  the  200tb  annlvetssry 
of  Paul  Revere's  famous  ride,  you  offered  a 
prayer,  Mr.  President,  in  tbe  Old  North 
Church  In  Boston — you  said  you  hoped  that 
th3se  who  follow  us  might  say  of  our  gener- 
ation: "we  kept  the  faith,  freedom  flourished, 
liberty  lived." 

That  is  a  worthy  prayer,  Mr.  President. 
And  we  offer  it  again  today  in  a  spirit  of 
gratitude  for  your  Presidency  and  lUIection 
for  you. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  It  is  now  my  honor 
to  introduce  to  you  the  38th  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  a  man  of  decency,  b  man  of 
honor,  a  man  of  healing,  Oerald  R.  Ford. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WALLOP  ON  MONDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 21,  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate reconvenes  on  Monday  next,  after  the 
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time  allotted  to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Wallop)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  S  minutes. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  1«  so  ordered. 


RECESS   UNTIL   MONDAY,   SEPTEM- 
BER 21.  1981.  AT  9:30  A.M. 

■  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
ajn.,  Monday,  September  21,  1981. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7: 16 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  M<Hiday, 
September  21. 1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  18, 1981 : 

Mississippi  Rnm  Commission 

Rickey  Dale  James,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
for  a  term  of  9  years,  vice  WUmer  Richard 
Hall,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  18,  1981: 

I1*TE«-AmMICAN    DxVEI.OPMEIfT   BaNK 

Jose  Manuel  Casanova,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Executive    Director   of    the    Inter-Amertcan 
Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years,  vice 
Ralph   Anthony  Dungan,  resigned. 
Departmwtt  or  Enkkgt 

William  Addison  Vaughan,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (En- 
vironmental Protection,  Safety  and  Emer- 
gency Preparedness),  vice  Ruth  C.  Clusen 
resigned. 

Rayburn  D.  Hanzllk,  of  Californta,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration,  vice  Hazel  Reid  Rollins. 
Department  op  the  Intcsiob 

Dallas  Lynn  Peck,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Geological  Survey,  vice  H  WU- 
Uam  Menard. 

Robert  Carlton  Horton,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  vice 
Llndsey  D.  Norman.  Jr. 

Depabtment  op  Enebgt 
Ouy  W.  Piske.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy,  vice  John  Mark  Deutch 
resigned. 

International  Atomic  Enerot  Acenct 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
26th  session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agencv- 
Representative:  »'    •»       j'- 

W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California. 
Alternate  RepresentaOves  • 

Co^mSi?  ^-  ^"^•^'^'  °'  *^«  ^"'*^«=t  «' 
Roger  Kirk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Thomas  M.  Roberts,  of  Tennessee. 

«ilii!.t 'f^fK  °°"*""'«"  "^^  approved 
^^^A  ^  ****  nominees'  commltiient  to 
Sl?^  .«  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
toe  SenSJ  constituted  committee  of 

In  the  Asmt 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  oro- 

tion  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
iS^^^S*  *f"^  '^sponslbUlty  des^a^  g 
f?  ^i******  "«1"  subsection  (»)  <rfiec- 
tlon  3066.  in  grade  as  foUow.: 


■  "y  ■■  •■       To  be  lieutenant  general  ';~-  •' 

'  liCaJ.  Oen.  Jack  Vincent  Mackmull,  n<-33- 
6931,  U.S.  Army. 

The  foUowing-n&med  officer  under  tbe  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieuteTuint  yeneral 

Ma].  Gen.  Donald  Edward  Roaenblum, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poeltion  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma].  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Stone,  447-32- 
56S6,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (al  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Ma].  Gen.  James  Ben]amin  Vaught,  44^ 
64-3161,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Ant  FoacE 
Lt.  Oen.  John  O.  Albert,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(age  58).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  8962. 

In  the  Abmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711.  as  follows: 

To  be  senior  Army  member  o/  the  military 
staff  of  the  United  Nations 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Rowland  Richardson. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(ma]or  general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sections  3036,  3066,  3284.  and  3307  to  be  as- 
signed as  The  Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Army, 
a  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3060.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general.  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  major  general,  U.S.  Army 
Ma).  Oen.  Bemhard  Theodore  Mittemeyer. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the    United    States, 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army,  Medical  Corps). 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  reserve  captains  of 
the  line  and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 

hiSoy  Vincent  Isaacson 
Vincent  Joseph  Anzilottl.  Jr. 
Francis  Neale  Smith 
George  Clark  Sayer 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

John  Peter  ConneUy 

StTPPLT   CORPS 

Delbert  Harry  Beumer 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma].  Gen.  John  Nelson  Brandenburg.  446- 
22-3061.  U.S.  Army. 


The  foUovlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Charles   Calvin    Plxley,    S4I-22- 
4653,   (age  87),  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (ma]or  general,  U.S.  Army) . 
IN  the  An  Force 
Air  Force  nomination  of  Lee  D.  Badgett, 
permanent  professor,  for  reappointment  to 
the  active  duty  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force 
in  the  grade  of  colonel,  which  nomination 
was  received  by  the  Senate  on  September  4. 
1981,   and   appeared   In    the   Congressional 
Record  of  September  9,  1081. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jose  E. 
Calzada,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Bobby 
C.  Springer,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congresbional  RaocRo 
of  July  31,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  George 
W.  Beddlngfleld,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Melvln  B.  Emmons,  to  be  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  11,  1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  9,  1981. 
In  the  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  Ray  A. 
Strawser,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Henry 
S.  Maerki,  Jr.,  to  be  major  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNGRRsaioNAL  Record  of 
July  31,  1981. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Marvin  O. 
Back,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Joe  T.  Skid- 
more,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  II,  1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  9,  1981. 
In  the  Navt 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Iffat  A. 
Abbasi,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Jeri  M.  Rlgoulot,  to  be  Ueutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  August  11,  1981. 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  9,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  R. 
Agullar,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Craig 
L.  Majkowskl,  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
on  August  11,  1081,  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  9 
1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Waugh  Aldinger,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
James  Wallace  Moor,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  11,  1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Ooir- 
qressional  Record  of  September  9,  1081. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Steven  C. 
Streck,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Jon  O.  Motter,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
August  28,  1981,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  9,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Bill  J.  Ar- 
cher, to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Zeln  E.  Obagl, 
to  be  commander,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  August  28,  1981, 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  9, 1981. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Oeorge  L.  Alvarez,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Robert  A.  Zink,  to  be  chief  war- 
rant officer,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  31.  1981. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  An- 
thony E.  Agrue.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and 
ending  John  R.  Zimmerman,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  September  4,  1981,  •^f^ 
peared  in  the  Concresstonal  Rk»r»  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1981. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT  OF 
1981 

(The  text  of  the  bill  (S.  884),  ks  modified. 

amended,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  today, 

follows:) 

8. 884 

An  act  to  revtae  and  extend  prognuna  to 
provide  price  rapport  and  produetion  in- 
centives for  farmen  to  Msure  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  bti  the  Senate  find  Houee  tif 
BepmentaUvet  of  the  United  JStatet  ttf 
'  America  in  Congnu  auembled.  That  thlc 
Act,  with  the  following  table  of  contenta. 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Agriculture  and  Food 
Aotof  1981". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
TTTU:  I— DAIRY 

Bee.  Ml.  Dairy  base  plans. 

Sec  102.  Legal  status  of  producer  handler*. 

See.  103.  Milk  price  support. 

Sec.  104.  Transfer  of  dairy  products  to  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  the  military. 

See.  106.  Dairy  indemnity  program. 

See.  106.  Reduction  of  dairy  product  inven- 
tories. 

Sec.  lOT.  Congreassional  findlnga. 

Sec.  108.  Distribution  of  surplus  oommod- 
Ities. 

TITLE  n-WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

Sec  201.  Declaration  fo  policy. 

Sec  20X  Extension  of  support  program; 

support  price. 
Sec  203-  Payments. 
Sec  204.  Relnbursement. 

TITLE  ni— WHEAT 

Sec  301.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disasto' 
payments,  wheat  acreage  reduction 
program,  and  land  dlversioo  fw  the 
1982  through  1085  crops  of  wheat. 

Sec  SOX  NoBappUcabillty  of  certificate  re- 
quirements. 

Sec  303.  Suspension  of  marketing  quotas 
and  producer  certificate  provlslaaa 

Sec  304. 8usp«islon  of  quota  provlsiona. 

Sec  305.  KOnappUcablUty  of  section  107  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 

Tl'lUB  IV— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec  401.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  feed  grain  acreage  reduc- 
tion program,  and  land  diversion  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains. 

Sec  402.  NonappUcablllty  of  section  105  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains. 

TTTU:  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

Sec  501.  Base  acreage  allotments;  aospen* 
slon  of  marketing  quotas  and  related 
provisions. 

Sec  502.  Loan  rates  and  target  prices,  disas- 
ter payments,  cotton  acreage  reduc- 
tion program,  and  land  diversion  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland 
cotton. 

Sec  603.  Extension  of  Commodity  Credit 
Cori>oratlon  sales  price  restrictions. 

Sec  504.  Miscellaneous  cotton  provisions. 

Sec  505.  Sklprow  practices. 

Sec  508.  Preliminary  aUotments  for  1986 
crop  of  upland  cotton. 

Sec.  507.  Price  support  adjustments. 
TITLE  VI— RICE 

Sec  601.  Repeal  of  provisions  relating  tp  na- 
tional acreage  aUotraents,  allocations, 
apportionment,  marketing  quotas,  and 
penalties. 

Sec  602.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  rice  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram, and  land  diversion  foe  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice. 


Sec  603.  Definition  of  cooperator. 

TITLE  Vn—PEANXTTS 

Sec  701.  Suspension  of  maiketiog  quotas 
.  and  acreage  aOotments. 

Sec  703.  National  poundage  quota  and  farm 

poundage  quota. 
Sec  703.  Sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  Cam  base 

prodiMJili'n  pA^riwtflgf 
Sec  704.  Marttetlng  penalties;  dispositloo  of 

additional  peanuts. 
Sec  705.  Price  support  program. 
Sec  706.  Reports  and  records. 
Sec  707.  Suspension  of  certain  prloe  support 

provisions. 

TITLE  Vm— SOYBEANS 

Sec  801.  Soybean  price  support. 

TITIf  DC— SUGAR 

Sec  OOL  Sugar  price  support. 

TITLE  X— GRAIN  RESERVES 

Sec.  1001.  Producer  storage  program. 
Sec  1002.  International  emergency  food  re- 
serve. 
Sec  1008.  Disaster  reserve. 
Sec  1004.  Conforming  amendment 

TTTLB  XI-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec  1101.  Payment  limitations  for  wheat, 
feed  graina,  uiriand  cotton,  and  rice. 

Sec  1102.  FInaUty  of  determlnattoiw. 

Sec  1103.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  price  restrlctloas  for  wheat  and 
ftoedgralns. 

Sec  1104.  AppUcatkm  of  terms  in  the  Agrl- 
cutturalActof  1949. 

Sec  1105.  Special  gxailog  and  hay  program. 

Sec  1106.  Bmergencir  feed  program. 

Sec  1107.  Farm  Inoome  proteetlan  tnsur- 
anoe  program  study. 

Sec  1106.  State  agency  authority  for  grain 
inspectlotis  at  eaport  port  locations. 

Sec  1100.  Departaient  td  Agriculture  advl- 
soty  commltteea. 

Sec  1110.  Rural  telephone  bank  amend- 
ment. 

Sec  1111.  Oansultation  on  grain  marketinc. 

Sec  1112.  Reaffirmation  of  Uhlted  States 
policy  on  funny  farms. 

Sec  1113.  Expansion  of  intematioiud  mar- 
kets for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereot 

Sec  1114.  Perishable  agricultural  commod- 
lUes. 

Sec  1115.  Special  ahelterbett  program. 

Sec  1116.  Definitions. 

Sec  1117.  Who  may  be  a  debtor. 

Sec  1118.  Allowance  of  claims  or  interests. 

Sec  1119.  Allowance  of  administrative  ex- 


respect  to  United  States  agricultural 

commodltlea. 
Sec  1206.  Development  of  plans  to  alleviat* 

adverse  impact  of  ezpocC  embargosi 

on  agricultural  comaodittea. 

TRIC  Xm-PUBUC  LAW  480 
Sees.  1301-1314.  Mlnellaneoas  amendments. 
Sec  1318.  PubUe  Uw  480  extensloo. 


Sec  1120.  Prioritlea. 

Sec  112L  Expedited  abandonment  of  fum 
produce. 

Sec  1132.  Deposits  of  agricultural  products 
for  storage. 

Sec  1123.  Contents  of  plan. 

Sec  1124.  Confirmation  of  plan. 

Sec  1125.  Statutory  liens. 

Sec  1126.  Unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  or  ad- 
vertise protected  seed  when  not  certt- 
fled  by  a  SUte  agency. 

Sec  1127.  Conservation  tillage. 

Sec  1128.  Protection  against  the  Introdue- 
tion  and  dissemination  of  plant  pests. 

Sec  1129.  Equalise  access  to  credit  for 
widows  and  other  single  parents. 

Sec  1130.  Authority  to  release  bee  germ 
plasm. 

Sec  1131.  Cost  of  production  study. 

TITLE  Xn— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

Sec  1201.  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Fund. 

Sec  120X  CongresslouQ  ooiuultation  on  bi- 
lateral commodity  supply  agreements. 

Sec  1203.  Special  standby  export  subsidy 
program. 

Sec  1204.  Agricultural  embargo  protection. 

Sec  1205.  Study  of  the  trade  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  govenunents  with 


TITLE  XIV-RISBARCH.  EATEHBICMT. 
AND  TEACHING  IN  THE  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCBB 

Sec  140L  Revised  flndtncs. 

Sec  140X  Amended  purposes. 

Sec  1403.  Amended  definitional 

Sec  1404.  ResponslbOlties  of  the  Secretary 
and  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec  1405.  Subcommittee  on  Ftod.  Agricul- 
tural, and  Forestry  Researdi. 

Sec  1406.  Joint  Oouncfl  en  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Sdenoes. 

Sec  1407.  NatloruU  Agricultural  Researdi 
and  Fxtension  Users  Advisory  Board. 

Sec  1408.  Federal-State  partnership  and  co- 
ordination. 

Sec  1409.  Secretary^  report 

Sec  1410.  libraries  and  Informatlan  net- 
work. 

Sec  1411.  Support  for  the  Joint  Councfl  and 
the  Advisory  Board. 

Sec  1412.  General  provisions;  addltlanal  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec  1413.  Program  for  oompetitlve.  special, 
and  facilities  grants  for  agricultonl 
research. 

Sec  1414.  Amendments  to  the  Researdi 
FwOltles  Act  of  1963. 

Sec  1415.  Federal  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  food  and  agricultural  sel- 


Sec  1416.  Transfer  of  functions. 

Sec  1417.  National  Agricultural  Sdenoe 
Award. 

Sec  1418.  Alcohol  and  Industrie  hydrocar^ 
bons. 

Sec  1419.  Nutrition  education  program. 

Sec  1420.  Repeal  of  section  1426  of  the  Na- 
tkmal  Agricultural  Researdi,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Pcdicy  Act  of  1977. 

Sec  142L  EUgOde  insUtatlosn  for  animal 
health  and  disease  researdi  funds. 

Sec  1422.  Antanal  Health  Sdenoe  Research 
Advisory  Board. 

Sec  1423.  Appropriations  for  research  on 
natlMial  or  regional  problems. 

Sec  1424.  Extension  at  1890  laml-grant  col- 
leges, inchidlng  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Sec  1425.  Agricultursl  researdi  at  1890 
land-grant  colleges,  Inrliiding  Tudie- 
gee  Institute. 

Sec  1426.  Authority  to  award  grants  to  up- 
grade 1890  land-grant  college  researdi 

Sec  1427.  Authorisation  tat  appropriations 
for  scdsr  energy  model  farms  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Sec  1428.  International  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension. 

Sec  1429.  Authorteatlon  for  appromlatlons 
for  existing  and  certain  new  agricul- 
tural research  programs. 

Sec  1430.  Authorisation  for  appropriations 
for  extension  inograms. 

Sec  1431.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec  1432.  Rangeland  research. 

Sec  1433.  CooperaUve  State  forestry. 

Sec  1434.  Additional  agricultural  researdi 
support 

Sec  1435.  Excess  Federal  property. 

Sec  1436.  Rural  development  and  small 
farm  researdi  and  extenskm. 

Sec  1437.  Increased  emphasis  on  marketing 
education  i»ograms  for  small  and 
medium  sise  family  farming  oper- 
ations. 

Sec  1438.  Soybean  Researdi  Advlaocy  Insti- 
tute. 

Sec  1439.  Inspection  and  other  standards 
for  imported  meat  products. 

Sec  1440.  Administrative  Jurisdiction  over 
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TnU  ZV— RESOURCE 
CONSERVATION 

See.  ISIO.  Policy  and  report. 

Sec.  ISOX  nndtna. 

Sec  1603.  Fonaulation  and  implementation 
of  special  areaa  couaeivatlwt  program. 

Sec.  1504.  Procram  to  be  directed  at  ipecifie 
problems. 

Sec.  1S05.  Cootract  limitations. 

See.   1S06.  Notification  of  commltteea  of 
Congress. 

See.  ISOT.  UtOlaition  of  services  and  facili- 
ties. 

See.  1508.  Improvement  of  tecbnology. 

See.  1600.  Regulatltms. 

Sec  1610.  Autborlsatiim  for  apprt^riations. 

Sec  1511.  Report  to  Congress. 

Sec  1513.  Protecticm  of  participants. 

Sec  151S.  Amendments  to  small  watershed 
program. 

Sec  1514.  Amendment  to  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 

Sec  1515.  Formulation  of  program. 

Sec  1510.  Plans. 

Sec  1517.  Approval  of  plans. 

Sec  1518.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec  1510.  Report 

Sec  1530.  Authorizatl<m  for  use  of  volun- 
teers. 

Sec  1531.  Status  as  Federal  employees. 

Sec  1533.  Authorisation  for  appropriations. 

Sec  1533.  Purpose 

Sec  1534.  Definitions. 

Sec  1535.  Resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment pmgram 

Sec  1530.  Seleotion  of  new  designated  areas. 

Sec  1537.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec  1538.  Agreements;  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

Sec  1530.  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Policy  Board. 

Sec  1530.  Evaluation  of  the  program. 

Sec  1531.  Regulations. 

Sec  153X  limitation  m  provision  of  assist- 
ance. 

Sec  1533.  Supplemental  authority  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec  1534.  Authortaatioo  for  appropriations. 

Sec  1535.  Short  Utie. 

Sec  1538.  Findings,  purpose,  and  defini- 
tions. 

Sec  1537.  Farmland  protectltm  policy 

Sec  1538.  Conformation  of  existing  policies 
and  moeedures. 

Sec  1530.  Report 

Sec  1540.  Statemmt  of  limitation. 

Sec  1541.  Prohibition. 

Sec  154X  EffeeUve  date 

Sec  1543.  Local  search  and  rescue  oper- 
atloaa. 

Sec  1544.  Reclamation. 

Sec  1545.  Payments  for  land  removed  from 
prodiiction  for  conservation  purposes. 

Tnu:  ZVI-NATIONAL  AGRICDLTOR- 
AL  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  STAND- 
ARDS REVIEW  BOARD 

Sec  1001. 

Sec  1008. 

Sec  1603. 

Sec  1804. 

Sec  1605. 

Sec  1608. 

Sec  1607. 

Sec  1608. 

Sec  1608. 

Sec  1810. 


Ertablishment  of  board. 

Membership  of  board. 

Functions  of  board. 

Board  meetings. 

Recommendations  to  Secretary. 

Reports. 

Support  services. 

Compensation. 

Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Termination. 
TTTIJ:  ZVn-FLORAL  RESEARCH  AND 

CONSUMER  INFORMATION 
Sec  1701.  Short  tttle. 
Sec  1703.  Congresskmal  findings  and  decla- 

rattan  of  policy. 
Sec  1703.  DeflnlUons. 
Sec  1704.  noral  research  and  promotion 

orders. 
Sec  1706.  Notice  and  hearing. 


Sec  1708.  Finding  and  Issuance  of  an  Oder. 
Sec  1707.  Required  terms  in  orders. 
Sec  1708.  Permissive  terms  in  orders. 
Sec  1700.  Requirement  of  referendum. 
Sec  1710.  Suspension  and  termination  of 

orders. 
Sec  1711.  Provisions  sppllcable  to  amend- 
ments. 
Sec  171X  Exemptions. 
Sec  1713.  Producer  or  importer  refund. 
Sec  1714.  Petition  and  review. 
Sec  1715.  Enforcement  of  this  title. 
Sec  1718.  Certification  of  organizations. 
Sec  1717.  Regulations. 
Sec  1718.  Investigations;  power  to  subpoe- 
na and  take  ocAhs  and  affirmations; 
aid  of  courts. 
Sec  1710.  Separability. 
Sec  1730.  Authorisation. 
Sec  1731.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  ZVm-EFFECnVE  DATE 
Sec  1801.  Effective  date. 

TTTIf  I— DAIRY 
saut  lAsi  Fuun 
Sac  101.  Effective  on  January  1. 1083.  sec- 
tion 8c(5KB)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1033.  as  reenaeted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1037.  (7  UJS.C  608o(5XB)).  is  further 
amended  by  striking  an  that  follows  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  the  clause  (c)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing  "(d)  a 
further  adjustment  to  encourage  seasonal 
adjustments  in  the  moductlon  of  milk 
through  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any 
handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  produ» 
ers  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk 
during  a  representative  period  of  time,  and 
(e)  a  provision  providing  for  the  »««»iit«iiii». 
tlon  and  disbursement  ol  a  fimd  to  encour- 
age seasonal  adjustments  in  the  production 
of  milk  may  be  Included  In  an  order.". 

UOAL  STATUS  OF  nKWUCOl  BAJntLBS 

Sac  103.  The  l^Q  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  mOk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1033.  as  reen- 
scted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1837.  shall  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  made  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1881  as  It  was  prior  thoetoi 
WLK  raics  suproKT 

SBC.  103.  Sectkn  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1040  (7  UJS.C.  1448)  as  amended  by 
section  160  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reooo- 
eillation  Act  of  1081.  is  amended  by— 

<1)  deleting  everything  after  the  first  sen- 
tence in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  f oUowlnr  'IVotwtthstandlng  the 
foregoing,  for  the  period  beginning  October 
1. 1081.  and  ending  September  30. 1088,  the 
mtntm<mi  level  of  price  support  f«r  milk 
shall  be  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.  PrwMed,  That  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  that  the  net  cost  of  Gov- 
emment  price  support  purdiases  of  mUk  or 
the  products  of  mOk  wiU  exceed 
8750.000.000  if  the  support  price  for  tnllk  Is 
established  at  the  levd  required  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subsectloa.  such 
level  of  support  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  deems  appromlate  but 
not  to  a  level  less  than  the  support  level  for 
the  prior  marketing  year  ProvMed  fnaHur, 
That  the  support  price  shaD  in  no  case  be 
less  than  813.10  per  hundredweight  of  mOk 
containing  3.87  per  centum  butterfat:  Pro- 
vided fuTtKtr,  That  the  level  of  support  for 
milk  for  the  remainder  of  the  1081-83  mar- 
keting year  may  be  adjusted  In  aoomdance 
with  the  foregoing  although  a  level  of  sup- 
port for  such  year  has  been  establlsbed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  hereof.  Such 
price  support  shall  be  provided  through  the 


purchase  of  mUk  and  the  products  of  mOk.": 
and 
(3)  repealing  subsection  (d). 

TiAiism  or  asar  nomwrs  to 
BOsriTALS  tarn  tbs  iiilita«t 


Sbc.  104.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1048  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1081"  in  subsections  <a)  and  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1085". 


Sic  108.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1088  (83  Stat  750.  as  amended:  7  VJR.C 
4501)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1081"  and 
insotlng  In  lieu  thereof  "1886". 

BIDUCTIOII  OP  SAIXT  rKODUCT  OIVXIITOaiXS 

Sic  108.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  practica- 
ble, the  authorities  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (including 
exportation  of  dairy  products  at  not  less 
than  prevalliag  world  market  tvices),  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
anoe  Act  of  1054  (Public  Law  480).  and  other 
authorities  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  Inventories  of  dairy  products  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so  ss  to 
reduce  net  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
expenditures  to  the  estimated  outlays  for 
the  milk  price  support  program  used  in  de- 
veloping budget  outlays  underathe  Congree- 
sl<mal  Budget  Act  of  1874  for  the  appropri- 
ate fiscal  year. 

oomaussioMAL  fuibuius 

Sw.  107.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1040 
(7  UJB.C.  1448)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  support  the  price  of  mUk  so  as  to 
assure  the  domestic  production  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  mOk  to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  in  the 
eost  of  production.  aiMl  assure  a  level  of 
farm  income  adequate  to  m*fait»iT»  produc- 
tive capacity  suffldoit  to  meet  future  an- 
ticipated needs. 

(b)  Section  33  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (7  VAC.  634)  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reasoo 
to  bdleve  that  Imports  of  any  product 
render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  at  mate- 
rially Interfere  with  the  effective  operation 
of  a  price  support  or  similar  program  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  «■ 
that  such  Imports  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  In  the 
united  States  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity for  which  such  price  support  or  simi- 
lar program  Is  In  effect  he  shall  so  advise 
the  President  who  shall,  if  he  agrees  there 
Is  fttuaa  tot  such  belief,  cause  an  immedi- 
ate Investlgatfcm  by  the  United  Statea  Inter- 
national Ttade  Commission  to  determine 
the  facta,  he  shall  Impose  fees  not  to  exceed 
80  per  eentum  ad  valorem  or  quantitative 
limitations  of  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  quantity  entered  during  a  representa- 
tive period  on  such  imported  products. 

(c)  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture invesligatlons  have  documented  the 
tact  that  Imports  of  mOk  iwotein  products 
Increased  the  eost  of  the  dairy  price  support 
program  eondueted  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture by  8800.000.000  during  1080  and 
that  such  added  costs  under  the  program 
win  rise  In  the  future. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  See- 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  import  of  mUk  protein  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States  causes  material 
Interferenoe  with  the  Department  of  Apl- 
culture's  price  support  program  for  milk 
and  the  President  has  directed  an  Investiga- 
tion  by  the  United  States  International 
Ttade  Commission  ss  provided  for  under 
section  33  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act 


(e)  Congress  finds  that  the  8S88j888,806 
added  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram resulting  fhxn  these  imports  doss  rep- 
resent material  interference  with  the  dairy 
price  support  program  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  future  costs  will  further 
Interfere  with  achievement  of  the  purpoee 
and  Intent  of  the  program. 

(f)  To  relieve  such  Interferenoe.  the  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  limitations  on  the 
Import  of  milk  protein  iiroducts.  IndutUng 
but  not  limited  to  casein,  mixtures  of  casein. 
Utalbumln.  and  whey  protein  concentrates 
or  mixtures  containing  8  per  centum  or 
more  of  these  products  that  may  enter  the 
ciutoms  territory  of  the  United  States  in 
any  calendar  year  should  be  estsMlshed  in 
accordance  with  section  33  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Adjustment  Act.  Such  annual  limita- 
tion should  be  no  more  than  the  average  of 
such  imports  into  the  United  States  during 
the  five-year  period  preceding  1881. 

(g)  It  is  directed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  these  findings  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commlsdon  with  the  request  that  It 
be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  Investiga- 
tion now  being  conducted  by  the  said  eom- 
mlsslon  on  the  import  of  such  mUk  protein 
products. 

DISTKIBUTIOH  OP  SUXTLtlS  OOmfOMTaS 

Sac  108.  jf  otwlthstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  Oovemmsnt  stocks 
of  surplus  commodities  acquired  under  the 
price  support  programs  under  sections  310 
and  416  of  the  Agricuttural  Act  of  1040 
exceed  amounts  needed  to  fulfill  require- 
ments for  distribution  to  domestic  oonmod- 
Ity  programs  and  commitments  for  food  aid 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Oevelopesent 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1084.  and  amounts  an- 
ticipated to  be  purchased  by  the  eoeuneRlal 
trade  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Oocpora- 
tion's  imrestricted  resale  program,  such 
eonuBodlties  shall  be  made  avaUaUe  wtth- 
out  charge  or  credit  to  nutittlan  projects 
under  the  authority  of  the  OMsr  Asserioans 
Act  of  1086  (43  VS.C.  3001  et  at^.)  snd  to 
child  nutritkm  programs  providing  food 
servioe.  Such  distribution  naay  Include  bulk 
distribution  tn  congregate  nutrition  sites 
and  to  previders  of  home  delivered  mrals 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  The  Com- 
modity Oedit  Corporation  Is  authorised  to 
use  available  funds  to  operate  the  program 
under  this  section  and  to  further  proeess 
products  to  facUitate  bonus  commodity  use. 
TITLE  n-WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

DKCUUtATIOll  OP  POUCT 

Sic.  301.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  10S4  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  703.  It  Is  hereby  recognised  that 
wool  is  an  essential,  strategic  and  energy-ef- 
fldent  commodity  which  is  not  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes  In  sufficient  quantities 
and  grades  to  meet  the  domestic  needs;  and 
that  the  desired  domestic  production  of 
wool  is  impaired  by  predatory  ■"'"■U  and 
by  the  depressing  effects  of  wide  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  wool  In  the  world  mar- 
kets. It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress,  ss  a  measure  of  national  secu- 
rity and  to  promote  the  general  economic 
welfare,  a  positive  balance  of  trade,  and  the 
efficient  use  of  the  Nation's  resources,  to 
encourage  the  continued  domestic  produc- 
tion of  wool  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers 
and  consumers  in  a  manner  which  will 
assure  a  viable  domestic  wool  Industry  In 
the  future.". 

■XRHsioH  or  SUPPORT  psooiam:  suppokt 

PRICS 

8k.  302.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1054  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1081"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1085":  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  all  that 
comma  in  subsection  (b)  after  the 
"ProvMed"  and  inserting  In  Ilea 
f oUowinr  "That  for  the  marketli 

ginning  January  1, 1883,  and  ( 

ber  31,  1085,  Uie  support  prloe  for  shorn 
wool  ShaD  be  76  per  centum  (rounded  t«  the 
nearest  full  cent)  of  the  amount  *»*^pfftfit 
according  to  the  foregoing  formula.". 

rATMBrTS 

Sk.  303.  The  first  sentence  of  section  T84 
of  the  National  WwA  Act  of  1854  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  oolon  after  tte  word 
"therefor".  Inserting  a  period  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  striking  out  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 


Sk.  304.  Section  705  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1054  Is  hereby  repealed. 
TITLE  m— WHEAT 


LOAM  KATia.  TAIOIT  PtlCn.  BtSASIBt  FAT- 
IIIIIT8.  WBSAT  ACUAOS  KDUCTIOII  PaOOaAM. 
Am  LAMB  BIVnSIOH  POB  TBI  ItIS  THaOOOB 
tSSS  CSOPS  or  WHIAT 

Sk.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1883 
through  1085  crops  of  wheat  the  Agi«eul- 
tiiral  Act  of  1040  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107A  the  foOowInc  new  section: 

"Sac  107a  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provislan  of  law— "(a)  The  Secretary  ateU 
make  available  to  produeen  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  each  of  the  1883  through  1888 
-craps  of  wheat  at  such  levd.  not  less  than 
88J0  per  bushel  as  the  Secretai 
mines  will  mahitain  the  eompetlttv* 
tlonshlp  of  wheat  to  other  grains  In 
tie  and  export  markets  after  taking  into 
eonslderation  the  eost  of  producing  wheat, 
supply  and  demand  conditicns.  and  world 
prieas  for  wheat 

"(bXlKA)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shhU 
make  avaUaUe  to  producers  payments  Cor 
each  of  the  1883  through  1888  crops  «t 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
In  this  subsection.  Payments  for  any  such 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (I)  the  payment  rate,  by  (II)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (U)  the 
farm  program  payment  yMd  for  the  crop. 
In  no  event  may  payments  be  made  imder 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  tiian  the  acreage  actually  planted 
to  wheat 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shaU  be 
the  aasount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  iMrket 
price  reoelved  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determtaied  by  the  Sectetary.  or 

"(U)  the  loan  level  determined  under  aub- 
aectlon  (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 

is  less  than  the  estaUlshed  price  per  bushsL 
"(C)  For  the  1083  throu^  1888  crops  of 
wheat  the  established  price  shaU  not  be  leas 
than  84i>0  per  bushd  for  the  1883  crap. 
84.80  per  bushel  for  the  1883  crop.  84.40  per 
bushel  for  tbe~~l«84  crop,  and  84.88  per 
bushd  for  the  1086  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Seoetary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  In  (1)  the 
average  adjusted  oost  of  production  per  acre 
fbr  the  two  crop  yean  Immediately  preeed- 
ing  the  year  for  which  the  determhiatlon  is 
made  frcn  (11)  the  average  adjusted  east  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  yean 
Immediately  ixecedlng  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  oost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  yean  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  infonna- 
tlon  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpoee  and  may  In- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
eosta,  and  geiieral  farm  overhead  cofts.  all»- 
eated  to  the  crops  Involved  on  the  basis  of 


the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction dsHeed  from  eadi  crop. 

'^D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quanttty 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  ] 
(8)ofthlssuba6ctlon. 

"(3XA)  Exo^t  as  provided  In 
graph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with 
respect  to  the  1883  through  1888  crops  of 
wheat  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
produeen  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  i 
ed  for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  i 
Ing  crops  because  of  draught  flood,  or  4 
lutural  disaster,  or  other  eondlttcn 
the  oontrcd  of  the  prodneets,  the  < 
ShaU  make  a  prevented  piantln 
payment  to  the  produeen  on  the  nomber  of 
acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  aere- 
age  planted  to  wheat  for  haiwet  (Inetadliw 
any  acreage  which  the  pri 
vented  from  planting  to  wheat  or  i 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
thought  flood,  or  other  natural  i 
other  condition  beyond  the  eontiol  of  the 
produeers)  In  the  Immediately  preoedliw 
year,  multiplied  by  78  per  centoas  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yidd  ertabUahei  by 
the  Seeretaiy  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
33H  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop. 

'XB)  Except  as  provided  In  aobparagnvh 
(C>  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with  respect 
to  the  1883  through  1888  crops  of  wheat  If 
the  Secretary  determtam  that  because  of 
drought  flood,  or  other  natural  dlsaatcr.  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  oontrol  of  the 
produeera,  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
whldi  the  produeen  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of  madtMy- 
Ing  80  per  eentum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
Bsent  yMd  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  fer  bar- 
vest  fOr  such  crop,  the  Secretary  ahaO  make 
a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
dueen at  a  rate  equal  to  88  per  centum  ef 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
fletoncy  tai  productlan  bdow80  pereeatoaa 
for  the  crop.  ^ 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1883  throogh 
1886  crops  of  wheat  produeen  on  a  hvm 
ShaU  not  be  dlglble  for  disaster  paymenta 
under  this  paragraph  If  crop  Insonnee  Is 
available  to  them  under  the  TWeral  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  wheat 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  proriskim  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  etfeo- 
tive  only  for  the  1883  throu^  1888  crops  of 
wheat  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster 
payments  to  produeen  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
that- 


"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  otho'  iwidHleB 
beyond  the  oontrol  of  the  produtars.  pro- 
dueen on  a  farm  have  suffered  substaallal 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  {^anting  wheat  or  other 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  i 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  f 6r  the  producers; 

"(U)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Oovtiummt 
to  such  produeen  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  eoMrgeney. 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transiticmal  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

"(iH)  adrtltlnnal  assistance  must  be  nrnde 
available  to  such  produeen  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 
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Tht  SwreUiy  may  mate  meta  adliiaUMnU 
In  the  uaount  of  paymenta  made  avaUable 
under  tbto  sabpanNpapb  with  raepeet  to  in- 
dtrMual  fanna  ao  aa  to  aaniie  the  equitable 
aflotiafnt  of  aueh  paymenta  aoaonc  produc- 
era  taUnc  into  account  other  (onns  of  Fed- 
eral diaaater  aertitence  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(eXl)  The  Sedretary  ahaD  proclaim  a  na- 
tional pracram  acreace  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  IMA  erope  of  wheat.  The  prodanta- 
tion  aball  be  made  not  later  than  Aucnst  1 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  the  next  socceedint  calender  year.  The 
Seovtary  may  revise  the  national  program 
acreage  first  prodalmed  for  any  crop  year 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alloca- 
tion factor  under  paragraph  (S>  of  this  sub- 
section If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  infomation.  and 
the  Secretary  dian  proCIalra  tadti  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  Ilie  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  Shan  be  the  number  ot  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  detemlnes  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  crop 
fbr  which  the  determination  Is  made)  wQl 
produce  the  quantity  (leas  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimatea  wHl  be  utilised  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  aueh  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines tliat  carryover  stodcs  of  wheat  are  ex- 
cesshw  or  an  inerease  in  stocks  la  needed  to 
assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  national  program  acreage  t^ 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  increase  or  deereaae 
in  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  sliall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  deteimined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  (tf 
acrea  that  the  Secretary  estimatea  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  that  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  fann  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harveat  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined.  The 
wheat  acreage  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  if  the 
producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  national  program  acreage 
made  not  later  than  August  1  prior  to  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  Is  harvested.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  wheat  idanted  for  harveat  la 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  for 
wlileh  the  reduction  Is  insufheient  to 
exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of 
the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  al- 
location factor  for  wheat,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  take  Into  account  the 
extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(d>  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previoua  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  estahllahed  for  the  farm  In 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  aa  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reaaooaUe.  Notwithataoding  the 
foregoing  proviaionB  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  detemtnatioii  of  ylakia,  the  Secretary 
ahall  take  Into  awio"**^  **»f  actual  yialda 


proved  by  tlie  produear.  and  neither  aueh 
yields  nor  the  farm  prograaa  payment  yield 
established  on  the  baaia  of  sueh  yields  dudl 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  detenninea  it 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  baaia  of  hlstwlal  yields,  as  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factores  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or,  If  such  data  are  not  availa- 
ble, on  the  Seeretary'a  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  tavolved.  If  nation- 
al. State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(eXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
aion  of  thia  section,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  oo  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  will.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  car- 
ryover to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Sudi  limltathm  Shan  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  wheat  acreage  base  for 
each  wheat-imiducing  farm.  Producers  on  a 
farm  who  knowingly  produce  wheat  In 
excess  of  the  premitted  wheat  acreage  for 
the  farm  shaU  be  Ineligible  for  wheat  loana. 
purchasea.  .and  paymenta  with  respect  to 
that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  redue- 
tlon  required  to  be  made  for  any  year  aa  the 
result  of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  thia  paragraph  shaU  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat  for  har- 
veat (including  any  acreage  which  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonoonaervlng  crop  In  lieu  of 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  crop 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
whid)  the  determination  is  made  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the 
two  crop  years  immediate  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to  re- 
flect established  crop-rotation  practices  and 
to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determinea  should  be  considered  in  de- 
termining a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dhrlding  (U  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
Idylng  the  number  of  acrea  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  wheat 
timea  the  number  of  acrea  actually  planted 
to  such  oonmodlty,  by  (11)  the  number  of 
aerea  authorised  to  be  planted  to  such  com- 
modity under  the  Hmltatlnn  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  (herein  after  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  aa  'reduced  acreage')  shaU  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
which  wiU  assure  protection  of  such  acreage 
from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  eroalon. 
However,  the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  eondltiona  aa  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  aU  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
duced acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sor- 
ghtun.  hay  and  graaing  or  the  production  ot 
guar,  sesame,  saf flower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  cramlie,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  trltkale.  oata,  rye.  or  other 
eommodity,  if  the  Secretary  determinea 
that  audi  production  la  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  aupply  of  such  commodities,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  eost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  wiU  not  adversely 
affect  farm  Income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  dlveralon 
paymenta  to  produeers  of  wheat  If  the  See- 


retary  determinea  that  such  payments  wUl 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If  a  land  diver- 
sion program  Is  in  effect  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  also  require  that 
producers  participate  In  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
Into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  a  producer  under  a  land  dlveralon 
contract  shan  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shaU  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary ahall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secrotary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- . 
tldpate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
thia  subsection  shaU  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
tldpatton  no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Seoctary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produe- 
er,  terminate  or  modify  any  such  atreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 
aneviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  temu  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loana. 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitatde  In 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  Soil  (^nservation  and  Do- 
mestic Anotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
deadlinea  and  other  program  requirements 
in  cases  In  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Seeretury  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provlsi(»is  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  AUotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
ShaU  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  omdltlon  of 
eliglbiUty  for  loana,  purchases,  or  paymenta 
under  thia  section.". 
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Sh:.  302.  Sections  370d.  37»e,  37M.  S70g. 
37»h.  3701.  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proees- 
sofs  and  exporter*)  shall  not  be  appUoable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1,  1982.  through  May  31.  1988. 

SUSraraiOH  op  MAKKKnifG  QUOTAS  AM* 

raoDTTcn  certtficatx  raovistoMS 
Sac.  303.  Sections  331,  332,  333,  334,  3SS. 
838,  338.  339.  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shaU  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1880  crops  of 
wheat. 

susmnioif  or  qooxA  raovxaiosra 
Sac.  304.  Public  Iaw  T4,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (65  SUt  303.  as  amended)  shaU 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1082  through  1985. 

HONAPFLICABIUTT  OT  SBCTIOIf  lOT  OT  TBI  SO- 
aiCULTDXAI,  ACT  OP  IMS  TO  TBE  ItSS 
IBKOCCB  ItSS  CHOPS  OP  WHBAT 

Sec.  SOS.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  ShaU  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1085  crops  of  wheat. 
TTTLiE  rv— FEED  ORADfS 

LOAH  XARS.  TAKCrr  PSIOB,  DISASTBI  PAT- 
MXlfTS,  POD  CRAIH  ACKXAGK  ■KIIt7Cn0H  PSD-- 
GRAM,  AlfD  LAND  OmSSroiT  POK  THX  ItSS 
THKOUCH  l»8t  CKOPS  OP  POCD  CRAtirS 

•  Sac  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
ctiltural  Act  of  1049  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105A  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sw.  105B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(axi)  The  Secrotary  diaU  make  avaUabla 
to  produoera  loana  and  purchasea  for  eadi 
of  the  1982  through  1985  cropa  of  com  at 
aueh  level,  not  less  than  82.S0  per  bushel,  aa 
the  Secretary  determines  wiU  encourage  the 
exportatkm  of  feed  grain*  and  not  result  In 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing com.  supply  and  demand  cmuUtlons. 
and  world  t»1oes  for  com. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  avaOaUe  to 
producers  loans  and  purdiases  for  each  of 
the  1962  through  1985  cropa  of  grain  sorgh- 
ums, bariey.  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  ss  the  Secretary  deteraiinea  la 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  levd 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com.  takiitg  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  In  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(bKlXA)  the  Secretary  shaU  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  tta  each  of  the 
1082  through  1985  crops  of  com,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  in  an  amount  oooaputed 
as  provided  In  this  subsectimi.  Payments  for 
any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shaU  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (1)  th^  piayment  rate, 
by  (U)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by  (iU)  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  grater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shaU  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of — 

"(i)  the  natiotud  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop, 
is  less  that  the  established  price  per  busheL 

"(C)  For  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
com.  the  established  price  shaU  not  be  less 


than  82.70  per  bushel  for  the  1888  crop. 
82.85  per  bushel  for  the  1968  crop.  88  JO  per 
bushel  for  the  1964  crop,  and  8S.U  per 
bushel  for  the  1965  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the 
avwage  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  whldi  the  determination  is 
naade  from  (11)  the  average  adjusted  oost  of 
productlan  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  yean 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  prevleus  to 
the  one  for  whleh  the  determinatian  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  audi  years  may  be  detenstned  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  neoeasary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  aaay  in- 
dude  variable  oosta,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overiiead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  at 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  aor- 
gfanma.  oata  and.  If  dfaignat<wl  by  the  Seo- 
retary,  barley.  shaU  be  at  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determinea  fair  and  raasonaMe  in 
relation  to  the  rate  at  which  paysaents  are 
made  available  for  ooni. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  wbldi  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  ahaU  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  whleh  any  disaster  payment  la  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(IXA)  Except  as  provided  in  aubpara- 
graph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1968  tluough  1088  crops 
of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determinea 
that  the  produceta  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  In- 
tended for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or 
other  nonoonaervlng  crops  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  diaaater.  or 
other  condition  beyoikl  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  mmiber  of  acrea  80  affaet- 
ed  but  not  to  eioeed  the  acreape  irianted  to 
feed  gralna  fbr  harvest  (Indudlng  any  acre- 
age whldi  the  produeera  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  feed  gralna  or  othar  non- 
oonaervlng crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  oontrel 
<tf  the  producers)  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year.  muUtplled  by  75  per  oentom  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a 
rate  equal  to  38H  per  centum  of  the 
llshed  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  aa  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1962  through  1988  crops  of  teed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  feed 
grains  whldi  the  ixoduoers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  estaMlshed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  idanted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  a  reduced  yield  dissster  paynMnt 
to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  60  per 
centun^  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop 
tat  the  deficiency  in  production  below  60 
per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1962  through 
1965  crops  of  feed  grains,  produoen  on  a 
farm  shaU  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  pay- 
ments under  this  paragrairii  if  crop  Insur- 
ance is  available  to  them  under  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their 
feed  grain  acreage. 


"(D>  Mbtwtthstandliw  the  provisloM  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  thto  parMraph.  effee- 
thre  oidy  for  the  1862  through  1865  cropa  of 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  disas- 
ter payments  to  produoers  on  a  farm  under 
this  paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that— 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condltlan 
beyond  the  centred  of  the  predaeetB,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
lOBses  of  production  either  troas  betaig  pre- 
vented from  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconservlng  crop  or  from  reduced  yMda. 
and  that  such  looses  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(H)  Federal  crop  insurance  Indeamlty 
payments  and  other  forms  of  aasManoe 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  sudi  producers  for  such  loaaes  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  eoonomlc  emergency, 
or  iM>  crop  Insurance  eovered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  proUeoM  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

'^Ul>  additional  assistanoe  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustmenta 
In  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  ss  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  aueh  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  proclaim  a  na- 
tkmal  program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1962 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proe- 
lamatlon  shaU  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  calendar  year  fbr  the  crop 
barveated  in  the  next  SHrofwilng  **'«««'*»- 
year.  The  Secretary  may  reviae  the  national 
program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpoae  of  detesmlnlng 
the  allncattai  factor  under  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
it  necessary  based  upon  the  latest  Info 
tkm.  and  the  Secretary  ahaU  proclaim  aueh 
revised  national  program  I 
It  la  made.  The  national 
for  feed  grains  ahaU  be  the  ni— Iwa  of  har- 
vested acres  the  Secretary  detennlnes  <on 
the  basis  of  the  weighted  national  averape 
of  the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determinatian  Is  made) 
wtU  produoe  the  quantity  (leas  taporta)  that 
the  Secretary  eatimates  wfll  be  utiltaed  do- 
mestically and  for  expert  during  the  esar^ 
keting  year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  carryover  stocks  of  feed 
grains  are  exoesslve  or  an  increase  in  stocka 
is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  nsHonal  piogiam 
acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  aooorapllsh  the  desired  InrrMst 
or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  detemlne  a  pro- 
gram aUoeatlon  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
gralna.  The  allocation  tector  for  feed  gralna 
ShaU  be  determined  by  divldtaw  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  Seeretair  esti- 
mates WiU  be  harvested  for  such  crop, 
except  that  tai  no  event  ahaU  the  aUocatlon 
factor  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  be  more 
than  100  per  coitum  nor  leas  than  88  per 
Centura. 

"(3)  llie  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grahis  diaU  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  tk  feed  grains  planted  for 
-harveat  en  the  farms  for  which  Individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined.  The  fted  grain  arresge  shaQ 
not  be  ftether  reduced  by  appMeatlan  of  the 
aUocatlon  factor  If  the  pieducers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  tat  harveat 
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OB  the  turn  from  the  preiloiis  ycfer  by  at 
lout  Um  peroentace  recammended  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  prodamatkn  of  the  nation- 
al procram  acreage  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  prior  to  the  year  tn  which  the  crop 
la  harreated.  The  Secretary  ahall  provide 
fair  and  equitable  treatmoit  for  produoen 
on  farma  on  whkh  the  acreaie  of  feed 
graina  planted  for  harvest  Is  lem  than  for 
the  precedinc  year,  but  for  which  the  reduc- 
tion la  inauf ffdent  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
eetabllahlnc  the  allocation  factor  for  feed 
graina,  the  Secretary  may  make  auch  adjust- 
ment -as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  extent  of  exemption 
of  fkima  under  the  foregoing  ivovlslons  of 
thla-paragraph.  .  _.  ,^  . 

"(d)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
eadi  crop  of  feed  graina  shall  be  the  yield 
established  for  the  fann  for  the  prerloua 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  was  established 
for  the  farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  detennine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reaaonable.  Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  detanJnatlon  of 
ylelda,  the  Secretary  ahaU  take  into  account 
the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer, 
and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  eatablisbed  on  the  basis 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisiona  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determinea  it  necessary,  the  Secretary 
may  f<taK?««*'  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical ylelda.  aa  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  conect  for  atanotnal  factors  affecting 
such  yields  In  the  historical  period,  or,  if 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary^ estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  invtdved.  If  national.  State,  at  county 
program  paymmt  yields  are  establiahed.  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yielda. 

"<eXl)  Notwithstanding  dby  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
tmpoae  a  1«»"'*«»«'«"  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  if  the  Secretary  determinea 
that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  wHl.  In 
the  abaence  of  such  UmiUtion.  be  excessive 
taking  Into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  snd  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduetlan  to  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for 
each  feed  grain-producing  farm.  Producers 
on  a  farm  who  knowingly  produce  feed 
grains  in.excess  of  the  permitted  feed  grain 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for 
feed  grain  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
with  respect  to  that  farm:  PrxtvUei,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer 
of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  feed  grain  loans,  pur- 
chases and  payments  to  comply  with  an 
acreage  limitation  established  under  this 
subsection  if  such  producer  has  previously 
produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  planta 
barl^  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  and  meets  such  other  oondi- 
ttona  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The 
acreage  baae  for  any  fann  for  the  purpose 
of  detennlnlng  any  reduction  required  to  be 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on 
the  farm  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  (includ- 
ing any  acreage  which  the  producers  were 
prevented  from  planting  to  feed  grains  or 
other  nonconaerving  crop  in  lieu  of  feed 
gratais  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  cnH> 


year  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  deteimination  is  made  or,  at  the 
discretion, of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  plantM  to  feed  graina  for  harvest  In 
the  two  crop  yean  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  detemination  is 
made.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practicea  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determinea  should  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base.  A  number  of  aerea  on  the  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  (i)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acrea  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  producUan  of 
feed  grains  timea  the  number  of  acrea  actu- 
ally planted  to  such  commodity,  by  <il)  the 
number  of  acres  authoclaed  to  be  planted  to 
such  commodity  under  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in  thia 
subsectioo  referred  to  as  Teduoed  acreage') 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  usee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  lasued  by  the  Seo- 
reta^,  which  wHl  aasure  protection  of  sudi 
acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion. However,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  aa  the 
Secretary  may  preacrfbe,  aU  or  any  part  of 
the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay  and  graitng  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beana.  mustard  aeed.  erambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed.  tritkaOe.  oats,  rye.  or  other 
commodity,  if  the  Secretary  determinea 
that  such  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  commortitiw.  Is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  wiU  not  adversely 
affect  farm  Income. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
paymente  to  the  producers  of  one  or  more 
of  the  cropa  of  com.  bariey,  oata.  and  grain 
■orghums  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  paymente  will  assist  in  obtaining  necea- 
sary  adjustmente  In  the  total  acreage  of  any 
of  these  feed  grains.  If  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram ia  In  effect  for  one  or  more  of  the 
crops  of  com.  barley,  oata.  and  grain  sor- 
^ums.  the  Secretary  may  also  require  that 
producers  participate  in  such  program  as  a 
conditton  of  eligibaity  for  loana.  purchases, 
and  paymente  authortod  by  this  section. 
Land  (Uversion  paymente  shan  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotea  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  control  entered 
into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounte  pay- 
able to  a  producer  under  a  land  divenlao 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracte  In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shaU  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Seere- 
Ury  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreemente  In  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  of  local  com- 
munity. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plote  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agendea. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  imder 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  at  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  taito  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determinea  such  action 


because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  at  other  disaster  or  to,  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agrteul- 
tund  conmodltlea. 

"(f)  In  any  ease  In  which  the  faflure  of  a 
proiducer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  msklng  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
ctuuiea.  and  paymente  In  such  smounte  aa 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  aertousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorise  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  SoQ  Conservation  azKl  Do- 
mestic ADotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
^t^^imm.  snd  other  program  requiremente 
in  cases  in  which  lateness  or  faOure  to  meet 
such  other  requiremente  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tloaa  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlsians  of  this  section. 

'^h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorised  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  section  Kg)  of  the 
SoQ  Conservatkin  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  paymente) 
ahall  apply  to  paymente  under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Seqvtary  shall  provide  for  the 
shaitag  of  paymente  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

~(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  ffTwIitV*^  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  b^  required  as  a  condition  of 
ellglbtllty  for  loans,  purchasea.  or  paymente 
under  this  section.". 

■OIUrFUCABIUTT  OF  SBCTIOH  IDS  OT  TBS  AO- 
aiCULTmAL  ACT  OP  lt4S  TO  TBS  tSSS 
THSOOGH  ItSS  CaOPS  OF  FBD  GXAIITS 

Sac.  40L  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  IM»  shaU  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  IMS  cropa  of  feed  graina. 
TTTU:  V-DPLAND  COTTON 

BSSX  ftfffli»«?T  AIXOniKIRS;  SUSPSMSIOM  OP 

HAaxRnra  quoTAS  ahs  bxlatkd  pbovisioks 
Sac.  Ml.  Sections  342.  343,  M4,  346.  346, 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  IMS  (7  UJB.C.  1342,  1343,  1344.  1348, 
1340.  snd  1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
upland  cotton  of  the  1M3  through  1M5 
cropa. 

UMa  lAtn  AMD  TAMST  psica.  BisASTia  pat- 
Mxns.  coTToa   acsiabs  bxddctioii  pao- 

OaAM.  AMO  LAMS  DIVXXSIOM  POS  THS  ItSS 
THaOUOH  Ittt  CROPS  OP  UPLAND  OOTTOH 

Sac  MX  BffecUve  oily  for  the  1M2 
through  1M5  crops  of  upland  cotton,  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1M9  (7 
n.S.C.  1444)  is  smended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  The  Secretary  shall.  up<»  presen- 
tation of  warehouse  reoeipU  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  make  available  for  the  1M3 
through  1M5  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  co- 
operators  nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of 
ten  months  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  loan  Is  made  at  such  level  as 
will  reflect  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and- 
one-sixteenth-inch  upland  cotton  (micron- 
aire  3.8  through  4J)  at  average  location  in 
the  United  Statea  the  smaUer  of  (A)  M  pa- 
centum  of  the  average  price  (weighted  by 
market  and  month)  of  such  qtiality  of 
cotton  as  quoted  in  the  designated  United 
States  spot  marfcete  during  three  years  of 
the  five-year  period  ending  July  31  in  the 
year  In  which  the  loan  level  Is  announned. 
excluding  the  year  In  which  the  average 
price  was  the  hltfwst  and  the  year  In  which 
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tlw  vmtm  Vftkm  «m  tiM  tovsrt  In 
period,  or  (B)  M  per  osntoi  of  Um 
for  tha  flItaciHMek  period  bcgtaniiw  JUy  1 
of  the  year  Id  whidi  tha  tosn  kwl  Is  an- 
WNmesd  of  the  Hva  kNrast  ptlosd  growths  of 
the  growtha  quoted  for  USOOOm  onaand- 
threa4hlrty-aseond»«idi  eotton  OLF. 
Botthera  Suropa  (adjoatad  downward  by 
the  average  dttferenee  during  ttaa  period 
April  18  through  October  18  of  the  year  In 
which  the  loan  ia  aanouneed  betaum  aoch 
average  northern  Burope  pclea  qaotatlaa  of 
audi  quality  of  cotton  and  tha  maitot  quo- 
tatkm  in  the  dsalgnatad  United  Statea  90t 
markete  for  Strict  Low  lOddUiw  onaand- 
one^ixteenth-lneh  cotton  (mlerooalro  tA 
through  4J)).  In  no  event  ahaD  audi  loan 
levd  be  less  than  88  een^  par  pound.  If  for 
any  crop  the  average  northern  Suropa  priea 
determining  under  dauae  CB)  of  tha  flrat 
aentenee  of  thia  paragraph  la  leas  than  the 
avoage  United  Statea  spot  market  priea  de- 
termined under  clause  (A)  of  tha  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may. 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  prtwrislcns  ci 
this  paragraph.  Inereaae  the  loan  levd  to 
audi  level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, not  in  exoeas  of  the  average 
united  Statea  spot  market  price  determined 
under  dauae  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  Hie  loan  levd  for  any  crop  of 
cotton  ShaU  be  determined  and  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  auch  loan  la  to  be  etfee- 
ttve.  and  audi  levd  shaU  not  thereafter  be 
changed.  Nonrecourae  loans  provided  for  In 
this  subsection  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
eooperator  during  the  tenth  month  of  the 
loan  period  for  the  cotton,  be  made  availa- 
ble for  an  addttkmal  term  of  eight  months, 
except  that  such  request  to  extend  the  loan 
period  shall  not  be  approved  In  a  month 
when  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one-and-on»«ixteenth-lDch  cotton  (ml- 
cronain  3J  through  4.9)  In  the  rtwlgnstwi 
spot  markete  for  the  preceding  month  ex- 
ceeded IM  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
of  audi  quality  of  cotton  in  such  markete 
for  the  ineceding  thlrty-alx-manth  period. 
Whenever  the  Seerotary  determinea  that 
the  average  prioe  of  Strict  Low  Middling 
ooe-and-one4lxteenth-4nch  cotton  (mleroo- 
alro 3.8  through  4.9)  In  the  dedgnated  spot 
markete  for  a  month  exceeded  180  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  of  such  quality 
of  cotton  In  such  markete  for  the  preceding 
thirty-six  montha,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Prealdent  shaU 
immediately  establish  and  proclaim  a  spe- 
cial limited  global  Import  quote  for  upland 
cotton  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"(i)  Hie  smount  of  the  special  quote  shaU 
be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domestic  miU 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the  season- 
ally adjiisted  average  rate-  of  the  most 
recent  three  months  for  which  date  an 
avaOahle. 

"(11)  If  a  special  quote  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quote  next  established  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaUer  of  twenty-one  days  of  dnnestlc 
mill  oonsumptiao  calculated  as  set  forth  In 
clause  (i)  of  this  subsection  or  the  amount 
required  to  inereaae  the  supply  to  IM  per 
centum  of  the  demand. 

"(iU)  As  used  In  dause  (U)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  date  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  D^Mrtment  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treuury,  the  carryover  of 
upland  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  (adjusted  to  four-hundred-and- 
elght-pound  bales)  in  which  the  special 
quota  is  established,  plus  production  of  the 
current  crop,  plus  imports  to  the  latest  date 
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"(It)  Whan  a  vadal  4aote  is  astaWishwd 
tmdar  tha  prBriahiPs  of  this  subsacttei.  a 
ninaty-day  period  troaa  the  effective  date  of 
tha  pmrtamathm  ahaU  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing eotton  under  such  qoot^ 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provl- 
alooa  of  thia  aubaactloo,  a  utr^al  quote 
pertodihan  DoCto  eatahl^ed  that  overtapa 
an  existing  medal  quote  period. 

"(8)  Notwtthstandtaig  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  upland  eottoo  daecribed  In  Itema 
9684)1  through  968.M  of  part  8  <tf  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Itelff  Sdiedulea  II  the 
United  Statea  haportad  Into  the  United 
Statea  during  the  period  of  ttane  a  vedal 
quote  estahliahed  under  thia  aubaactloo  la  in 
effect  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  an  Import 
under  audi  spedal  quote  untO  the  spedal 
quote  la  flUed  and  any  audi  eottoo  dmU  be 
free  of  duty. 

"(4)  Paymente  diaU  be  made  for  eadi  crop 
of  upland  eottoo  to  the  produoers  oo  each 
term  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  higher  of- 

"(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
Csrmeta  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  whldi  Indudea  the  first  five 
montha  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crops,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  levd  determined  under 
paragrvh  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  sudi 
crop. 

Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  pound 
times  In  each  case  (1)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  cotton,  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection 
(but  In  no  event  on  a  greater  acreage  than 
the  acreage  actually  planted  to  eotton  for 
harvest),  multiplied  (11)  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  for  eottoo  determined  tn  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (9)  of  this  subaeo- 
tion.  For  the  1982  throi«9i  1968  cropa  of 
upland  cotton,  the  established  price  shaU 
not  be  less  than  80.71  per  pound  for  the 
1982  crop.  80.76  per  pound  for  the  1968 
eropt  80 Jl  per  pound  for  the  1984  crop,  and 
mUM  vtr  pound  for  the  1968  txo0.  Any  audi 
established  price  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  as  the  Secretary  determinea  to  be 
apimHnlate  to  reflect  any  diange  in  (1)  the 
average  adjusted  coat  of  production  per  acn 
for  the  two  crop  years  '««""*«**'r  preced- 
ing the  year  for  whkh  the  determination  is 
made  from  (U)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  aero  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preoeding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  fwoductlon  for 
each  of  auch  yeara  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  oo  the  basis  of  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpoae  and  may  in- 
dude  variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
oosta.  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  cropa  Involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  i»o- 
duction  derived  from  each  crop.  The  total 
quality  of  which  paymente  would  otherwise 
be  payable  to  a  producer  for  any  crop  under 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  reduced  by  the 
quanUty  <m  which  any  disaster  payment  is 
made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop  imder 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection. 

"(SKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 


tf  the 

that  tha  ptodaears  on  a  fam  an  pra- 

planWng  any  porilao  of  tha 

for  eottoo  to  eottoo  or 

drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dlsaatar.  or 
other  wwdltion  beyond  the  control  of  the 
prodneers.  tha  Secretary  ahaU  make  a  pra- 
vanted  planting  iMaadir  payment  to  the 
produoers  oo  tha  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
eottoo  for  harvest  (Indudlng  any  acreage 
which  the  prodocBs  wen  prevented  tram 
planting  to  eottoo  or  other  noocooaefvlug 
crop  In  Ueu  of  eottoo  beeann  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  cootrd  of  the  produe- 
en)  In  the  Immediately  preceding  year,  anil- 
tlpUed  by  78  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yldd  eatabhshed  by  the  Sec- 
retary tImea  a  payment  rate  eqiml  to  S8H 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  the 
crop. 

"(B)  Bxeept  aa  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1962  throught  1968  crops  of 
upland  eottoo.  If  the  Secretary  determinea 
that  becauae  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural diaastcr.  or  other  condltloo  beyond  the 
control  of  the  produeera.  the  total  quantity 
of  eottoo  whldi  the  producen  are  able  to 
harveat  oo  any  fkrm  la  less  than  the  reault 
of  multiplying  78  per  oentum  of  the  fsrm 
program  payment  yield  eatabllshed  by  the 
Secretary  for  audi  crop  by  the  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  for  sudi  crop,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  make  a  reduced  yldd  diaaster 
payment  to  the  producen  at  a  rate  equal  to 
MH  per  centum  of  the  eatabllahed  price  for 
the  crop  for  the  deficiency  In  production 
below  78  per  eentum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  revect  to  the  1962  through 
1986  cropa  of  upland  cotton,  producen  oo  a 
farm  shaU  not  be  diglble  for  disaster  pay- 
mente under  thia  paragracrti  if  crop  Insur- 
ance is  available  to  them  under  the  FMeral 
Crop  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their 
eottoo  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  thia  paragraph,  effee- 
thre  only  for  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  may  make  dis- 
aster paymente  to  produoen  on  a  farm 
under  thia  paragraph  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determinea  that 

"(1)  aa  the  resott  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  otho-  condition 
beyond  the  cootnl  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducen aa  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  dther  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  cotton  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yldds.  and 
that  such  lossn  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers! 

"(U)  Federal  crop  insurance  Indemnity 
paymente  and  other  tattoM  at  ssiritrtsn<y 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producen  for  such  losses  are  insuffl- 
dent  to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loas  be- 
cause of  trandtlonal  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

"(iU)  artdltinnal  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producen  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustmente 
In  the  amount  of  paymente  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assuro  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  paymente  among  produc- 
en taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  sssistsnre  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducen for  the  crop  involved. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  for  each 
of  the  1M2  through  1985  crops  of  upland 
cotton  a  national  program  acreage.  Such  na- 
tional program  acreage  shall  be  announced 
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by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
ef  the  calendar  year  preoedlnc  the  year  far 
which  nieh  acreaae  la  eatabUihed.  The  See- 
letary  may  revise  the  national  program  of 
detenntntag  the  aOccatlon  factor  under 
paracraph  (7)  of  this  sobaectkNi  If  the  Sec- 
retary detomhMS  it  necessary  based  upon 
the  latest  Inf armattao.  and  the  Secretary 
shall  ymmwtm*  such  revised  national  pro- 
gram acreage  as  soon  as  It  has  been  made. 
The  national  program  acreage  shall  be  the 
number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (on  the  baste  of  the  estimated 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram jdelds  for  the  crop  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made)  will  produce  the  quan- 
tity <le«  tanporU)  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  utiUied  dotnestlcally  and  for 
export  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
erop.  The  national  program  acreage  shall  be 
subject  to  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary.  taUng  Into  considera- 
tion the  estimated  carryover  supply,  so  as  to 
provide  tat  an  adequate  but  not  excessive 
total  supply  of  cotton  fw  the  marketing 
year  for  the  crop  for  which  such  national 
program  acreage  Is  established.  In  no  event 
shall  the  national  program  acreage  be  less 
than  ten  ■wtntftn  acrea^- 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton.  The  allocation  factor  (not  to 
exceed  100  per  centum)  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  national  program  acreage 
for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that 
the  Secretary  estlmatea  will  be  harvested 
for  such  crop. 

"(8)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  aDocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined,  except  that  the  cotton  acreage 
on  a  farm  eligible  for  payments  shall  not  be 
further  reduced  by  application  of  the  alloca- 
tion factor  If  the  producers  reduce  the  acre- 
age of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  from  the  previous  year  by  at  least  the 
percentage  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
In  the  announcement  of  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  made  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  acreage  la  established. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equita- 
ble treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on 
which  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  har- 
vest Is  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but 
the  reduction  is  iiuuf fident  to  exempt  the 
farm  from  the  application  of  the  allocation 
factor.  In  esUbllshlng  the  allocation  factor, 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  Into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(9)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  preced- 
ing three  years,  except  that  the  actual 
yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for 
abnormal  yields  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one  or 
more  years  are  unavailable  or  there  was  no 
production,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
apiwalsals  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
yields  and  program  payment  yields  for  simi- 
lar farms  In  the  area  for  which  data  are 
available.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provtalons  of  this  paragraph.  In  the  determi- 
nation of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 


under  other  pvovlaions  of  this  paragraph.  If 
the  Secretary  detenalnea  tt  nacessary.  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national.  State,  or 
eonnty  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  ylelda.  as  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary (a  correct  for  abnormal  faetora  af- 
fecting audi  yIeldB  la  the  hlsterleal  period 
or.  if  sudi  date  are  not  available,  on  the 
Secretary'a  estimate  of  actual  yields  tat  the 
crop  year  involved.  If  natiooal.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  are  eatab- 
Ushed.  the  farm  program  payment  yields 
shaU  balance  to  the  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yielda. 

"(lOMA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
Impose  a  llmltotlon  oa  the  acreage  idanted 
to  upland  cotton  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  upland 
cotton  will.  In  the  absence  of  such  Umlta- 
ticoi.  be  excessive  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adeqiute  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
and  to  meet  a  national  emwgency.  Such 
llmlta*'^n  shall  be  achieved  by  applying  a 
uniform  percentage  reduction  to  the  upland 
cotton  acreage  base  for  each  cotton-produc- 
ing farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  know- 
ingly produce  cotton  in  excess  of  the  per- 
mitted cotton  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be 
ineligible  for  cotton  loans  and  payments 
with  respect  to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base 
for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  m  the  result  of  a  limitation  Imposed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
uidand  cotton  for  harvest  (Including  any 
acreage  which  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  cotton  or  other  nonoon- 
servlng  erop  in  lieu  of  cotton  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  In  the  crop  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  wUch  the  determina- 
tion is  made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  average  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop 
years  tanmedlately  preceding  the  jrear  for 
which  the  determinatlMi  Is  made.  The  See- 
n^ary  nuiy  make  adjustments  to  reflect  ea- 
tabllshed  crop-rotation  practices  and  to  re- 
flect such  other  fact<»s  as  the  Secretary  de- 
tennines  should  be  cmisidered  In  determin- 
ing a  fair  and  equitable  base  A  number  of 
acres  on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (1) 
the  product  obtained  by  inultiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  upland  cotton  timea 
the  number  of  aerea  actually  idanted  to 
such  commodity,  by  (tt)  the  number  of  aerea 
authoriaed  to  be  planted  to  such  commodity 
under  the  limitation  Imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  win 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  fn^n 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  However, 
the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  condltiona  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum, 
hay  and  grazing,  or  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago  ovato,  flax- 
seed, triticale,  oats,  rye,  or  other  commod- 
ity. If  the  Secretary  determinea  that  such 
production  Is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
Income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  produeers  of  upland  cotton  if 
the  Seovtary  determines  that  such  pay- 
ments will  assist  In  obtaining  necessary  ad- 


Jurtmenta  In  tha  total  aereaga  of  upland 
eotton.  If  •  land  divenlon  program  ia  In 
effect  under  this  •obseetlon.  tlie  Secretary 
■ay  also  requhre  that  produoefs  participate 
In  such  program  aa  a  condition  of  eUglblUty 
for  loans  and  paymenta  authorlwd  by  this . 
subsection.  Land  diveralan  paymenta  ahaU 
be  aaade  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  de- 
votes an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  to 
conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  a  land  diversion 
contract  entered  into  with  the  Secretary. 
The  amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a 
land  diversion  eontraet  shall  be  determined 
by  such  meana  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  including  the  submission  of 
bids  tot  such  contracts.  In  deteiminlng  the 
aeceptabOtty  of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  taito  eonslderatioa  the  extent 
of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
producer  and  the  productivity  of  the  acre- 
age diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments In  any  county  of  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adverse  the  economy  of 
the  county  or  local  community; 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wUdlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  tn 
eoosultatioa  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(11)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
parUdpate  tn  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation oo  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  m  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determinea  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  ttie  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

"(14)  In  any  case  tn  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans  and  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  faUure.  The  Secretary 
may  authorise  the  county  and  State  com- 
mittees established  under  section  Mb)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  waiver  or  modify  deadlines  and  other 
program  requirements  in  cases  in  which 
lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other  re- 
quirements does  not  adversely  affect  the  op- 
eration of  the  program. 

"(15)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(16)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorised  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(17)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil,  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  paymenta  under  thla 
subsection. 

"(18)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
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eligibility  for  loans  or  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

"(19)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  mo- 
ducers  in  the  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  loans  available  to  such  producers 
on  seed  cotton  in  accordance  with  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  under  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.". 
izTBiisioa  or  commoditt  caxoir 
coBFOBATioa  eALB  patci  anraicTioin 

Sac.  508.  SecUon  608  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat  989)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "July  81,  1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  81, 1986". 
mscDXAiraons  oomii  paoviaioiia 

Sk.  504.  (a)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1428(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  f  ollowtnr  ''•'Mf 
jmwided  further.  That  for  the  1982  through 
1985  eropa  of  upland  cotton  a  oooperator 
shall  be  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  has  limit- 
ed the  acreage  planted  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (lOXA)  of  section  103(g).". 

(b)  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  D.aC.  1444  and  1446d) 
ahall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops. 

SKmOW  PBACnCB 

Sac.  505.  SecUon  374(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.ac.  1874)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  insett- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

nxLDcixAaT  AixonoDfTs  roa  itss  onr  or 

UPIAITD  COTTOII 

Sk.  506.  Section  606  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  (7  UJB.C.  1343  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1982"  and  Insert- 
ing tn  Ueu  thereof  "1986". 

PKICS  SUPPOKT  AOJUSniBITS 

Sac.  507.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.8.C.  1423)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 
"Beginning  with  the  1982  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  the  quality  difference  (premiums 
and  discounts  for  grade,  staple  and  mlcron- 
alre)  for  the  loan  program  shaU  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  by  givtaig  equal 
weight  to  (1)  loan  dlfferencea  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  and  (2)  the  market  dlfferencea 
for  such  crop  in  the  nine  designated  United 
Stetes  spot  markets.  The  Secretary  shaO  ea- 
tabllsh  a  study  ocnnmittee  of  ten  members, 
eight  of  whom  shall  be  representativea  of 
eotton  producers,  selected  te  equally  repre- 
sent each  of  the  four  major  geographic  re- 
gions which  produce  and  market  upland 
eotton.  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  rq>re- 
■antetlve  of  eotton  merchants  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  representetlve  of  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers.  The  committee  shaH 
study  altertuktlve  methods  of  establishing 
values  of  premiums  and  discounts  for  grade, 
staple,  and  micronalre  for  the  upland  cotton 
loan  program  that  will  accurately  rei»eaent 
true  relative  market  values  and  reflect 
actual  market  demand  for  upland  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  Stetee.  The  commit- 
tee shall  submit  the  results  of  such  study  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  committee  considers  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  may,  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  loan  rate  differences  for  the  1982  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  review  the  procedures  and 
criteria.  Including  the  recommendations 
msde  by  the  study  committee  and  the  for- 
mula provided  for  in  the  fifth  sentence  of 
this  section,  used  for  determining  quality 
deferences.  Including  the  loan  differentials 
for  grade  staples,  and  micronalre  for  the 
upland  cotton  loan  program  and,  on  the 
basis  of  such  review,  revise  such  procedures 
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and  criteria  to  accuratdy  reflect  the  actual 
market  value  of  upland  cotton  produced  In 
the  United  Statea.". 

TTTUEVI— RICE 
or  novxaion  uuniNi  to  asnowu 
AtLoniBRa.  ALLOcanoiia.  arroa- 
MAasmvo  QDOtaa,  un  rwui^ 


Stc  601.  (a)  EffeeUve  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  rice,  sections  852,  353.  854.  855. 
and  856.  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1988  (7  UJ&C.  1351 1353,  1354. 1355.  and 
1356.)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  begtimtng  with  the  1982  crop 
of  rice,  aeetlon  877  of  such  Act  (7  U.&C. 
1377)  ShaU  not  be  applicable  to  rice  acreage. 
lOAM  aassa.  uaoB  vaicn.  buastbi  pat- 

mma.  aics  acaisoi  BDUcnoa  paoaaaii. 

AMB  turn  nvnaioH  roa  thb  isss  XBaoooi 

isss  caops  OP  axes 

SK.  603.  Effective  only  for  the  1962 
throuaAi  1985  cropa  of  rice,  aeetlon  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VJB.C.  1441) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  as  follows: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uw- 

"(1)  For  the  1982  through  1985  eropa  of 
rice,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  810.78  per  hundredweight  for  the  1968 
crop.  811.83  pw  hundredweight  for  the  1968 
OOP.  811.78  per  hundredweight  for  the  1964 
crop,  and  812.23  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1965  erop.  Any  audi  established  price  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  dumge  tn  (t)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  tanmedlately  precedtag  the  year  for 
whldi  the  determtaiatton  Is  made  from  (It) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  tanmedlately  pre- 
ceding the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
wlilch  the  determination  Is  made.  The  ad- 
Justed  cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  such  tnf  ormatltm  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  neoesnry  and  approiHiate  for 
the  purpose  and  may  taichide  varlaUe  eosts. 
machinery  ofwnership  costs,  and  general 
farm  overhead  costa.  allocated  to  the  eropa 
tnvohred  on  the  basis  of  the  proportkm  of 
the  value  of  tha  total  production  derived 

frOtB  €ftCIl  CFOPa 

"18)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available, 
to  eooperatocs  In  the  several  States  of  the 
United  Statea.  loans  and  purchaaea  for  each 
of  the  1962  through  1985  cropa  of  rice  at  a 
level  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  precedtaig  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  such  crop  bears  to  the  es- 
tablished price  for  the  preceding  year's 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determtaieB  that  loana 
and  purchases  at  audi  a  level  for  any  of  the 
1982  through  1985  cropa  would  substantially 
discourage  the  exportation  of  rice  and 
result  tai  excessive  stoda  of  rice  In  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  may.  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  establish  loans  and  purchases 
for  any  such  crop  at  such  level,  not  less 
than  88  per  hundredweight,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  avoid  such  ex- 
cessive stocks.  Tlie  loan  and  purchase  levd 
for  each  of  the  1983. 1984.  and  1985  crops  of 
rice  shall  be  established  on  the  basU  of  the 
loan  and  purchase  levd  established  for  the 
preceding  crop  year  before  the  application 
of  the  preceding  sentence.  The  established 
mice  and  the  loan  and  purchase  levd  for 
each  crop  shall  be  announced  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  that  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  available  to 
cooperators  paymenta  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  cropa  of  rice  grown  in  the  sev- 


eral Statea  of  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  amount  by  whldi  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  of  rlea  eneedi  the 
higher  of- 

"(A)  the  national  amrsge  maiket  prloa  re- 
ceived by  ftfmeia  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  anch  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  levd  idetermtaMd  ondar 
paragraph  (2)  tat  such  crop. 

"(4)  The  payments  for  each  such  crop  of 
lice  shall  be  computed  by  multii^ytaig  (D 
the  payment  rate  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  (ill)  the  yidd  estab- 
lished for  the  farm.  In  no  event  ahaU  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age acUially  planted  to  rice.  The  yIdd  fbr 
the  farm  for  any  year  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per  harvest- 
ed acre  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The 
actual  yield  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  abnormal  yields  tai  any  year  caused 
by  drought,  flood,  other  natural  dissster.  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  oontrd  of  the 
cooperators. 

"(5)  Tb^  total  quantity  on  whidi  pay- 
menta  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  etap  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6XA)  Except  as  provided  tai  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  thla  paragraph,  effeethrs  only 
with  reapect  to  the  1962  through  1968  cropa 
of  rice.  If  the  Secretary  detetmtaiea  that  the 
producers  on  a  turn  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  Intend- 
ed for  rice  to  rice  or  other  nuuuuusei  ring 
crops  because  of  drou^t.  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  Other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  plantlbg  diaaster 
payment  to  the  cooperators  on  the  number 
of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the 
acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  (Indud- 
Ing  any  acreage  which  the  produeen  were 
prevented  from  phmting  to  rice  or  other 
nouconservlng  crop  tn  lieu  of  rice  because  of 
droutfit.  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  pffndttf<w  b^fond  the  oontrd  of  the 
producers)  In  the  tanmedtattdy  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  eetaMlshfd  by 
the  Secretary  ttanee  a  paymoit  rate  equal  to 
83Vt  per  centum  of  the  established  ptiee  ter 
the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  aa  provided  tai  subparagraph 
(C)  of  thla  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1982  through  1965  crops  of  rice. 
If  the  Secretary  detetmtaies  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condttlon  beyond  the  control  of  the 
produeen.  the  total  quantity  of  rice  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  yidd  disaster  payment  to  coopera- 
tors at  a  rate  equal  to  33%  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
fldency  tai  production  below  75  per  centum 
tattbeeroQ. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice,  cooperators  <m  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  if  crop  insurance  Is 
available  tc  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  rice 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparamph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  tat  the  19^  through  1985  crops  of 
rice,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  pay- 
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menu  to  producers  on  %  turn  under  thia 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter 
mines  that— 

"(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  rice  or  other  noncon- 
serving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(11)  Federal  crop  insurance  Indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  Insuffl- 
cient  to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

"(ill)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taldng  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involvel 

"<7KA)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1988  crops  of  rice.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  har- 
vested in  that  calendar  year.  The  Seoetary 
may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  Secretary  determines  a  revision  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  It  ia 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
rice  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres 
the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of 
the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
esUblished  yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
determination  la  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an 
increase  in  stocks  la  needed  to  assure  desir- 
able carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  national  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  increase  or  decrease  in 
carryover  stocks. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  detei^ 
mined  by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvest- 
ed for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  allo- 
cation factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be  more 
than  100  per  centum  nor  leas  than  80  per 
centum. 

"(C)  The  individual  fann  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  by 
mulUplylng  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined, 
except  that  the  rice  acreage  on  a  farm  eligi- 
ble for  payments  shall  not  be  further  re- 
duced by  application  of  the  allocation  factor 
if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  rice 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  anntuU 
proclamation  of  the  national  program  acre- 
age. The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 


equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  is  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
but  the  reduction  is  insufficient  to  exempt 
the  farm  from  the  application  of  Qie  alloca- 
tion factor.  In  estaUishing  the  allocation 
factor  for  rice,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  farms  under  the  foregoing 
provisiona  of  thla  paragraph. 

"(8XA)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  llmitatkm  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  rice  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  rice  irtll.  In  the  absence  of 
such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adeqiutc  carryover  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by  ap^y- 
Ing  a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to  the 
rice  acreage  base  for  each  rice-producting 
farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  knowingly 
produce  rice  in  excess  of  the  permitted  rice 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
rice  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  re- 
duction required  to  be  nuule  for  any  year  as 
the  result  of  a  limiUtion  Imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
rice  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
rice  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producers)  In  the  crop  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made  or.  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  rice  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  detemdnation  la  made,  in  deter- 
mining the  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  any 
previous  year  for  purpoaea  of  thia  aubpara- 
graph.  the  Secretary  may  make  adjuatmenta 
to  reflect  established  crop  rotation  pracUoea 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  aa  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  In 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (I)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  rice 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  rice,  by  (ii)  the  number  of  acres  author- 
ised to  be  planted  to  rice  under  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  're- 
duced acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to  conser- 
vation uses.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  will  assure 
protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and 
wind  and  water  erosion.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
aU  or  any  part  of  the  reduced  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er.  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale. 
cats,  rye.  or  other  commodity.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  production  Is 
needed  to  provide  an  adquate  supply  of  such 
commodities,  is  not  likely  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  Income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
paymenU  to  producers  of  rice  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  In 
the  total  acreage  of  rice.  If  a  land  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  also  require  that  ivoduo- 
ers  participate  in  such  program  as  a  condi- 


tion of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorised  by  this  subsection. 
Land  diversion  paymenU  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
Into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  a  producer  luider  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
eluding  the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  addl- 
tloiul  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wUdllfe  food  plots  or  wildlife  hablUt  in  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  sul>section  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreement  vrith  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

"(11)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
ocmditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  mailing  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans. 
purchases,  and  paymenu  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equltaole 
In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  establi&hed  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Coiiservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
deadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
In  cases  In  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  C^redit  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
aubsection. 

"(IS)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibillty  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  aubaectlon. 
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BmsmoM  or  coonaaxoB 

Sac  803.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
IMS  thitMigb  I98S  crops  of  rioe.  the  third 
provlao  in  the  flrat  aentence  of  section 
408(b>  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1B40  (T 
UAC.  1438(b))  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowK  ^Provided  further.  That  for  the  198S 
through  1985  crops  of  rice,  a  cooperator 
shall  be  a  producer  on  a  fann  who  has  re- 
duced the  acreage  baae  planted  to  rice  aa  re- 
quired under  aection  101(1X8)  of  thla  Act". 
TITIiE  Vn— PEANUTS 
susmiaio*  or  MAKKKToro  quotas  aas 
ACXKAOS  AixomxiiTa 

Sic.  701.  Effective  only  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuta.  aecttona  3M, 
3ft8a.  35ft.  and  371  and  part  I  of  subtitle  C  of 
title  in  of  the  Agricultural  Adjuatmeot  Act 
of  1838  are  amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (J)  of  section 
358  ahall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuta. 

(3>  SubsecUons  (a)  throu^  (h)  of  section 
358a  ahall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1883 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(3)  SubaecUons  (a).  (b>.  (d),  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 359  ahall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts. 

(4)  Part  I  of  subUUe  C  of  title  m  Shan  not 
be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1984 
crops  of  peanuta. 

■ATIOIIAL  rOUmtAOB  QUOTA  AIIB  rSUI 
POUHDAOX  QUOTA 

Sk.  702.  Effective  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1988  la  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subaeo- 
tlona  (k)  through  (q)  aa  tollowa: 

"(k)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  ahall  annotmce  a  mini- 
mum national  poimdage  quota  for  peanuts 
for  the  next  marketing  year.  The  minimum 
national  iwundage  quota  for  each  of  the 
1983  through  1985  cropa  of  peanuts  ahaU 
net  be  leaa  than  one  milUon  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  tons  reduced  in  each 
auch  OOP  year,  as  provided  la  subsection 
(m)  of  this  section,  by  the  amount  of  aoT 
forfeited  poundage  quotas. 

"(1)  The  "«»"«»""»««  national  poundage 
quota  established  under  iubaectlon  (k)  of 
thla  aection  ahall  be  apporttoned  anoos  the 
Statea  on  the  following  baalK  The  poundage 
quoU  allocated  to  each  State  shall  be  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  the  national  poun^«e 
QuoU  allocated  to  farms  In  the  State  for 
1981,  and  waOi  State  poundage  quote  shall 
be  allocated  among  the  counties  within  suA 
State  In  accordance  with  regulatloos  estah- 
Uahed  by  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (o>  of  this 
section,  taking  Into  conslderatk»  each  coun- 
ty's historical  production  of  peanuts. 

"(m)  A  farm  base  production  poundage 
»h^ii  be  established  for  each  farm  which 
had  an  acreage  allotment  for  the  1981  crop 
year.  The  farm  base  production  poundage 
tor  any  such  farm  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
(arm  base  production  poundage  for  such 
farm  for  the  1981  marketing  year.  Such 
farm  base  production  poundage  shall  be  the 
same  for  such  farm  for  the  1982  through 
1985  marketing  years,  except  that  If  the 
(arm  base  production  poundage,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Is  permanently  transferred  In  ac- 
cordance with  aecUon  358a  of  thla  Act.  the 
receiving  farm  shall  be  considered  as  pos- 
aeaaing  the  farm  base  production  poundage 
(or  portion  thereof)  of  the  transferring 
farm  for  all  subsequent  marketing  years.  If 
any  part  of  the  farm  baae  production 
poundage  Is  allocated  to  a  farm  on  which 
there  is  Inadequate  cropland  available  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  produce  the 
amount  of  the  farm  base  production  pound- 


age on  such  farm,  or  In  the  evoit  that  — 
nute  are  not  aetiully  produced  on  audi  fsrm 
in  M  least  one  of  any  three  consecutive  crop 
years,  the  pcotlon  of  such  farm  baae  produc- 
tion poundage  that  cannot  be  produced  or 
which  ia  not  produced  on  auch  farm  ahaU  be 
forfeited  and.  to  the  extent  auch  fann  baae 
production  poimdage  is  comprised  of  quota 
poundage,  auch  quote  ahall  be  auMraeted 
from  the  national  poundage  quote  for  til 
auboequent  years,  except  that  In  any  caae  ta 
which  the  farm  baae  produetloD  poundage 
(or  any  portion  thereof)  was  leaaed  for  pro- 
duction in  1980  or  1981.  or  any  aubsequent 
year,  the  farm  base  production  poundage 
(or  portion  thereof)  ahan  be  allocated  to  the 
peraon  to  whom  it  waa  moat  recently  leaaed. 
provided  such  person  has  adequate  tillable 
cropland  to  produce  audi  poundage. 

"(n)  For  cskch  farm  for  which  a  Harm  base 
production  poundage  was  established  for 
the  1981  crop  of  peanuta.  and  when  necea- 
aary  for  puiposea  of  thla  Act,  a  farm  yield  of 
peanute  ahall  be  determined  for  each  farm. 
Such  yield  ahall  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  actual  yidd  per  acre  on  the  farm  for 
each  of  the  three  crop  years  in  whidi  yields 
were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five 
crop  years  1973  through  1977.  In  the  event 
that  peanute  were  not  produced  on  the  farm 
In  at  least  three  years  during  such  five-year 
period  or  there  was  a  substantial  change  in 
the  opoation  of  the  (arm  during  such 
period  (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
change  In  operator,  lessee  who  is  an  oper«p 
tor,  or  irrigation  practices),  the  Secretary 
ftt^ti  have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm. 
The  appraised  yield  shsll  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
baste  of  yleUk  eatablislied  for  similar  (anaa 
which  are  located  in  the  area  o(  the  (arm 
and  on  which  peanute  were  produced, 
taking  Into  conaldCTation  land,  labor,  and 
equipmoit  available  tot  the  production  o( 
peanuta.  crop  rotetion  practices.  aoD  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  (actors. 

"(0X1)  A  (am  poimdage  quote  ahall  be  es- 
tabllahed  by  the  Secretary  (or  each  raaitet- 
ing  year  (or  each  (arm  (or  which  a  (arm 
baae  pnxhidSan  poundage  waa  eatabMshed 
(or  the  1981  crop  til  peanuta,  and  auch  (arm 
poundage  quote  ahall  be  equal  to  the  (arm 
baae  piwhietlon  poundage  multiplied  by  the 
(Mtor  detemtaied  by  dividing  the  Stete 
poundage  qaote  established  in  subsection  CD 
o(  this  section  by  the  sum  total  of  all  farm 
base  pioduettan  poundages  in  effect  in  such 
State  (or  the  1981  marketing  year. 

"(3)  The  poundage  quota  so  determbied 
shall  be  tnereased  by  the  number  of  pounds 
by  which  marketings  of  quote  peanute  from 
the  (Srm  during  previous  marketing  years 
(exchidtng  any  marketing  year  before  the 
marfeeUng  year  for  thie  1980  crop)  were  less 
than  such  turn  poundage  quota. 

"(3)  For  any  crop  o(  peanuta,  a  quantity  o( 
peanute  equal  to  the  quantity  of  peanute 
undermarketed  during  such  previous  years 
may  be  produced  and  marketed  in  subse- 
jiuent  yeara,  and  such  quantity  of  peanute 
fundermarketing  carry  f<»ward)  shall  be 
ooMidered  quote  peanuts,  except  that  in 
order  to  qualify  for  such  undeimarketing 
carry  forward  in  any  year,  a  producer  must 
have  planted  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  pea- 
nute In  such  previous  jrear  which,  when 
multiplied  by  the  farm  yield  of  peanute  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(n)  of  this  section  should  have  yielded  75 
per  centum  of  the  quote  poundage  for  the 
farm  for  peanute  for  such  previous  year. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.  If  the  total  of  all  In- 
ereaaea  under  paragn4>h  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion In  Individual  farm  poundage  quotas  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quote  for  the  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
'  tary  ahall  adjust  such  Increases  so  that  the 


total  of  all  such  Increases  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centim  of  the  national  poundage 
quota. 

"(p)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
rtf  erendum  of  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  quote  peanute  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held  to  de- 
termine whether  such  farmers  are  In  favor 
of  or  opposed  to  poundage  quotas  with  re- 
spect to  the  crops  of  peanute  produced  In 
the  four  calendar  yean  Immediately  ttXUnm- 
ing  the  year  In  which  the  referendum  is 
held,  except  that.  If  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  farmers  voting  tai  sny  referendum 
vote  In  favor  of  poundage  quotas,  no  refer- 
endum shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  yean  of 
the  period.  The  Secretary  shsll  prodalm 
the  resulte  of  the  referendum  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  It  Is  held.  and. 
If  more  than  one-third  of  the  f  armen  voting 
In  the  referendum  vote  agataist  quotaa,  the 
Secretary  also  shall  prodalm  that  poundage 
quotas  will  not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  crop  of  peanute  produced  In  the  calen- 
dar year  Immediately  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  referendum  is  held. 

"(q)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agrindtural  Act  of  1949- 

"(1)  'quote  peanuts'  means  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanute  produced  on  a 
farm  having  a  farm  base  production  pound- 
age, as  dietermlned  in  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section,  which  are  eligible  for  douMstie 
edible  use  as  determined  by  the  Seeretary. 
which  are  marketed  or  considered  sssiteted 
from  a  (arm,  and  which  do  not  exceed  the 
farm  poundage  quote  of  audi  (arm  (or  auch 
year. 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  (or  any 
marketing  year  (A)  any  peanute  which  are 
maHwted  (ram  a  (arm  (or  which  a  (srm 
base  production  poundage  has  been  ertab- 
Ushed  and  whteh  are  tai  excess  o(  the  mar- 
ketings o(  quote  peanute  (ran  such  (arm  for 
such  year,  and  (B)  all  peanute  marketed 
(ram  a  (aim  (or  whidi  no  (arm  base  produc- 
tion poundage  has  been  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  aubseetlan  (o)  o(  this  section: 
"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  inweaulng  o(- 
peanute  to  extract  oil  (or  (ood  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  pea- 
nute by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  author- 
ised by  the  Seeretarr.  snd    . 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
pinitng  to  produce  domestic  food  peanute 
and  seed  and  use  cm  a  farm,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  tram  this  definition 
seeds  of  peanute  that  are  used  to  produce 
peanute  exduded  under  section  3S9(e)  of 
this  Act  are  unique  strains,  and  an  not 
commercially  available.". 


SALE,  tIASI.  Oa  TIAIISRB  OP  PAXlt  BASS 
raOBUCTXOIl  POUmMCE 

Sac  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
sutaaectioos  (1)  and  (J)  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  farm  base  production  poundage 
has  been  established  under  this  Act  may. 
subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  or  Umlte- 
tions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  aeU  or 
lease  any  part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any  part 
of  such  farm  base  production  poundage  to 
any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
within  the  same  State  for  transfer  to  such 
farm.  The  owner  of  a  farm  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  farm's 
farm  base  production  poundage  to  any 
other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him. 

"(J)  Transfers  (Including  transfer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  farm  base  production  poundage 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
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toOamtat  eoadtttooi  (1)  no  tnatttt  of  tena 
btM  prodbetloa  poundMe  tnm  a  turn  tab- 
Ject  to  a  mortcace  or  oUwr  Uen  ahaU  be  per- 
mitted unleM  the  traaafer  la  agreed  to  by 
the  Uenbolden;  (S)  no  tranafer  of  farm  baee 
produetioii  poondace  abaU  be  permitted  If 
the  eounty  committee  detennlnea  that  the 
reeetvlnc  fans  doee  not  have  adequate  crop- 
land  to  produee  the  farm  poundace  quota; 
(3)  no  tranafer  of  farm  baae  productioQ 
poundage  ahall  be  etf  eetlre  untO  a  record 
thereof  li  filed  with  the  county  fwnmlttee 
of  the  county  to  which  eudi  tranafer  la 
made  and  euch  committee  determlnee  that 
the  tranafer  rotnpllee  with  the  provtatona  of 
thle  eeetlon:  and  <4)  mieh  other  terma  and 
ecodltlona  which  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulatlone  pneerfbe.". 

luasiTiira  pnuLTiaK  Bupoemow  dv 
AODinoiiAL  muiuTa 

Sac.  704.  Effective  only  for  the  1989 
through  19es  crope  of  peanuta,  eeetlon  U9 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193« 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  eubeectlona; 

"(fXl)  The  marfceUng  of  any  peanuta  for 
domeetlc  edllde  uae  in  exceee  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  euch 
peanuta  are  produced  ahaU  be  aub)eet  to 
penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  centum  of 
the  aupport  price  for  quota  peanuta  for  the 
marketing  year  (August  1  throutfi  July  SI) 
in  which  aneh  Bsarketlng  occurs.  The  mar- 
ketlng  of  any  additional  peanuta  from  a 
farm  ahall  be  aubjeet  to  the  aame  penalty 
unleea  auch  peanuta.  in  accordance  with  leg- 
ulatlona  establiahed  by  the  Seovtary.  are 
either  (A)  placed  under  loan  at  the  addition- 
al loan  rate  in  effect  for  auch  peanuta  under 
section  108  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1049 
and  not  redeemed  by  the  producera.  (B) 
marketed  through  an  area  mailutlng  aaaod- 
atlon  designated  pursuant  to  eeetlon  108(4) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  or  (C)  mai^ 
keted  under  contraeta  between  handlers  and 
producers,  pursuant  to  the  provl^aoe  of 
subsection  (J)  of  this  sectloa  Such  penalty 
shall  be  paid  by  the  persoi  who  buys  or  oth- 
erwise aoqulrea  the  peanuts  from  the  pro- 
ducer, or  If  the  peanute  are  marketed  by  the 
producer  through  an  agent,  the  penalty 
shaQ  be  paid  by  such  agent,  and  such  person 
or  agent  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  penalty  tnm  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer.  If  the  person  required  to  collect 
the  penalty  fails  to  coUect  such  penalty, 
such  penon  and  all  peraooa  entitled  to 
ahare  In  the  peanuta  marketed  from  the 
farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof  ahall  be  Jointly 
and  aeverally  liable  for  the  amount  of  the 
penalty.  Peanuta  produced  In  a  «^ifu<«»- 
year  In  which  farm  poundage  quotaa  are  in 
effect  for  the  marketing  year  t««>g«nniny 
thoein  shall  be  subject  to  such  quotas  even 
though  the  peanuts  are  marketed  prior  to 
the  date  on  wlikh  such  marketing  year 
begins.  If  any  producer  falsely  identifies  or 
falls  to  certify  planted  acrea  or  falls  to  ac- 
count for  the  diapoeition  of  any  peanuta 
produced  on  auch  planted  acrea.  an  amount 
of  peanuts  equal  to  the  farm'a  average  yield, 
aa  detennlned  under  aectloo  S88(n)  of  thia 
Act,  tlmee  the  planted  acrea.  ahaU  be 
deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in  vitdation 
of  permiaalble  uses  of  quoU  and  »^*^t««*ial 
peanuu  and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof 
shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  authorlM.  under 
such  regulatione  as  he  shaU  prescribe,  the 
county  commltteee  established  under  seo- 
Uon  8(b)  of  the  SoQ  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  reduce 
marketing  penalties  provided  for  under  this 
subsection  In  cases  In  which  such  commit- 
tees determine  that  the  violations  which 
were  the  baala  of  the  penaltlea  were  unin- 
tenUonal  or  without  knowledge  en  the  part 


of  the  parties  coneemed.  Srrors  in  weight 
whleb  da  not  eieeed  eoe-taotb  of  1  per 
centum  in  the  eaae  of  any  one  mariwtlng 
document  shall  not  be  considered  marketing 
vioUtlooa  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  con- 
spiracy. 

"(8)  The  person  Uahle  for  payment  or  eol- 
lectloo  of  any  penalty  provided  for  In  thia 
section  shall  be  UaUe  also  for  interest  there- 
on at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the  rate  of 
Intereet  which  was  charged  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treamry  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  such  penalty 
hfcainf  due. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaD 
not  apply  to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  la 
one  acre  or  leaa  if  the  producera  who  ahare 
in  the  peanuta  produced  on  auch  farm  do 
not  ahare  in  the  peanuta  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

"(S)  Unto  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  thia  aectlon  la  paid,  a  lien  on  the 
crop  of  peanuta  with  reapect  to  which  auch 
penalty  la  Incurred,  and  on  any  aubaequent 
crop  of  peanuta  aubJect  to  marketing  quotaa 
in  which  the  peraon  liable  for  payment  of 
the  penalty  haa  an  intereet  ahall  be  in  effect 
in  favor  of  the  United  Statee. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaion 
<rf  law.  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  aaswasfd  under  thia  aectlon 
ahaU  be  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
proceduree  ss  the  Secretary  by  regulations 
may  preecribe.  The  facts  constituting  the 
baala  for  deteimlnlng  the  liability  for  or 
amount  of  any  penalty  aaaeased  under  this 
sectloiv  when  offldally  determined  in  coo- 
f  ormlty  with  the  applicable  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  by 
any  other  office  or  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  or  any  court  of  law.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  prohlbtting 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  ftom  re- 
viewing any  determination  made  by  the  See- 
retary  with  respect  to  whether  such  deter- 
mination was  made  in  conformity  with  the 
applicable  Uw  and  regulatlona.  All  penaltlea 
tanpoeed  under  thle  section  shaU  for  all  pur- 
poeee  be  considered  dvil  penalties. 

"(g)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  usee  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  exempt  troa  considera- 
tion as  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds  of 
peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts 
excluded  under  section  8ft9(c).  are  unique 
stralna.  and  are  not  commerdaUy  available. 
Additional  peanuu  shall  not  be  retained  for 
uae  on  a  farm  and  ahall  not  be  marketed  for 
domeetlc  edible  uee.  Seed  for  planting  (tf 
any  peanut  acreage  in  the  United  Statea 
ahall  be  obtained  aolely  from  quota  peanuta 
marketed  or  considered  marketed  for  do- 
mestic edible  use. 

"(h)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  tnm  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuta  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuta  acquired  by  auch  handler 
from  auch  crop  for  auch  marketing,  auch 
handler  ahall  be  aubjeet  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  130  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuta  <m  the  quantity  of  peanuta 
which  the  Secretary  .determlnee  are  In 
exceaa  of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of 
the  peanuta  that  could  reaaonabiy  have 
been  produced  fram  the  peanuta  ao  ac- 
quired. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  ahall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agenU  of  the  Searetary  or 
by  area  marketing  sssodatlons  '«—«g"f»t^ 


pursuant  to  section  108(4)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1940.  QuoU  and  addltioaal  pm- 
nuts  of  like  type  and  segregation  or  qaiutf 
may.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Seovtary.  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  fMUltate  warehous- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing. 

"(J)  Handlers  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchsse  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  cmahlng.  export,  or  both.  AD  auch 
contraeta  ahall  be  completed  and  aubmltted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  If  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  marketing  aaaodation) 
for  approval  prior  to  April  18  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  la  proclueed.  except  that  If 
any  handler  contraeta  with  a  producer  for 
additiooal  peanuta  produced  tm  a  farm  for 
which  a  farm  baae  production  poundage  haa 
been  established  at  a  price  equal  to  or  mors 
than  108  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  not  in  excess  of  the  farm 
base  production  poundage,  such  peanuts 
may  be  utilised  as  quota  peanuts  If  (1)  such 
cmtract  Is  approved  before  April  18  of  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  Is  produced,  and  (S) 
all  of  the  producer's  quota  peanuts  have 
been  contracted  for  before  or  at  the  same 
time  that  the  producer's  additional  peanuts 
are  contracted  tat. 

"(k)  Subject  to  the  proviaiona  of  aectlon 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  In  accordance  with 
regulatlona  established  by  the  Secretary. 
Additional  peanuts  received  under  loan 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible 
uae  at  prtceanot  toaa  than  thoee  required  to 
cover  all  coata  Incurred  with  reapect  to  auch 
peanuta  for  auch  Itema  aa  Inapectlon.  ware- 
bouaing.  ahrinkage.  and  other  expenaea, 
ploa  (1)  not  leaa  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
loan  value  of  quota  peanuta  if  the  additional 
peanuta  are  aold  and  paid  for  during  the 
harveat  aeason  upon  delivery  by  and  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  producer,  (8)  not 
less  than  100  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  peanuts 
are  sold  after  delivery  by  the  producer  by 
not  later  than  Deoonber  81  of  the  market- 
ing year,  or  (8)  not  lees  than  107  per  centum 
of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  If  the  ad- 
ditional peanuts  are  sold  later  than  Decem- 
ber 81  of  the  marketing  year  PmvUed, 
however.  That  additional  peanuts  produced 
outside  the  farm  base  production  poundage 
ShaU  not  be  sold  into  domestic  and  related 
channels  until  all  quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts produced  within  the  farm  base  produo- 
Uon  poundage  under  loan  have -been  con- 
tracted for  sale.  For  the  period  from  the 
date  additional  peanuts  are  delivered  for 
loan  to  April  1  of  the  calendar  year  follow- 
ing the  year  in  which  such  additional  pea- 
nuts were  harvested,  the  area  marketing  as- 
sociation designated  pursuant  to  sectkm 
108(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall 
have  sole  authority  to  accept  or  reject  lot 
list  bids  when  the  sales  price  as  determined 
under  this  section  equals  or  exceeds  the 
minimum  price  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  its  sto^s  of  ad- 
ditional peanuts,  except  that  the  area  mar- 
keting association  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  agree  to  modify  the 
authority  granted  by  this  sentence  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  marketing  of  addi- 
tional peanuts.". 

PBICS  STTTPORT  PtOOBAM 

Sac.  708.  EffecUve  only  for  the  18tl 
through  1988  crop  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  107  a  new  section  108  as 
follows: 
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CROPS  or  PBAinrrs 
"Sac.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(I)  The  Secretary  shaD  make  price  sup- 
port avaflable  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota 
peenuU  for  each  of  the  1988  through  1985 
crops.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  (or  the  1983  crop  of  quoU  peanuts 
■hall  be  the  national  average  cost  of  produe- 
tlon,  including  the  cost  of  land  on  a  current 
value  basis,  for  such  crop,  as  estimated  l>y 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $598 
per  ton.  The  naUonal  average  quota  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  1988.  1984.  and  1988 
crops  of  quoU  peanuU  shaU  be  the  naUonal 
average  quota  support  rate  tor  such  peanuta 
for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  change,  during  the  period  January  1 
and  ending  December  31  of  the  calendar 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  mariceting 
year  for  which  a  level  of  support  is  being  de- 
termined, tn  the  national  average  eost  of 
peanut  production,  excluding  the  cost  of 
lend.  The  levels  of  support  so  announced 
ShaU  not  be  reduced  by  any  deductions  for 
impecUon.  handling,  or  storage:  Provided 
That  the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments 
for  location  of  peanuU  and  such  other  ad- 
justments ss  are  authorised  by  section  408 
ofthlsAct. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
puichsses.  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  which  are  produced  on  a  farm  for 
which  a  farm  base  production  poundage  has 
been  determined  in  accordance  with  section 
358(m>^  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  and  which  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
farm  base  production  poundage,  at  such 
levels  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate, 
tMn^  into  consideration  the  demand  for 
peanut  oQ  and  peanut  meal,  expected  prices 
of  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein  meals, 
and  the  demand  (or  peanuts  In  foreign  mar- 
kets: Pnviied,  That  the  Secretary  shaD  set 
the  support  rate  on  additional  peanuts  at  a 
level  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  Insure 
that  there  are  no  losses  to  the  Ck>mmodlty 
Credit  Corporation  on  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  such  peanuts.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce the  level  of  support  (or  additional 
peanuts  o(  each  crop  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  Is  being  deter- 
mined. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  which  are  in  excess  of  a  farm's  base 
production  poundage,  or  which  are  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  with  no  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage.  In  determining  the  support 
level  for  such  additional  peanuts,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the 
demand  (or  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  o(  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  marltets.  but  In  no  case  may  the 
level  o(  price  support  (or  such  additional 
peanuts  be  set  at  a  level  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  would  result  In  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  incurring  a  loss  on 
the  price  support  program  (or  such  addi- 
tional peanuts  (or  the  marketing  year  con- 
cerned. The  Secretary  shall  aimounce  the 
level  o(  price  support.  \i  any,  (or  such  addi- 
tional peanuts  of  each  crop  not  later  than 
February  15  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  level  of  price  support,  so  an- 
nounced, is  to  be  in  e((ect. 

"(4KA)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1),  (8). 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  avalliU>le  in 
each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (described 
In  7  CFR  1446.10  (1980))  to  a  designated 


area  marketing  aasociatioo  of  peanut  pro- 
ducers which  is  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and^whteh  is  operated  prtssar- 
Oy  for  the  porpoae  of  conducting  such  loan 
activities.  The  Secretary  may  not  make 
warehouse  storage  loazu  available  to  any  co- 
operative which  Is  engaged  hi  operaUoos  or 
activities  concerning  peanuts  other  than 
those  operations  and  acthriUes  specified  in 
this  section  and  in  section  350  o(  the  Agri- 
cultund  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such  area 
markeUng  associations  shall  be  used  In  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  activities  relat- 
ing to  price  support  and  marketing  acttvttiea 
under  this  se^stion  and  section  859  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Loans 
made  imder  this  subparagraph  shall  in- 
clude. In  addition  to  the  price  support  value 
of  the  peaznits.  such  costs  as  the  area  mar- 
keting association  reasonably  may  incur  tn 
carrying  out  iU  responsibilities,  operations, 
and  activities  under  this  section  and  section 
859  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  requh«  that  each 
area  marlKtlng  assoclatioa  establish  pools 
and  mahi^ii*"  comiriete  and  accurate  recorda 
by  type  for  quota  peanuta  handled  under 
loans,  for  additional  peanuts  ^aced*  under 
loan  and  for  additional  peanuU  produced 
without  a  contract  between  handler  and 
producer  described  \n  section  359(J)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  and 
for  audi  adiBtlonal  peanuU  separate  pools 
shall  be  established  for  (1)  such  peannU 
marketed    hi    excess    of    farm    poundage 
quotas,  but  not  in  excess  of  farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage,  and  for  (11)  su(^  peanuU 
marketed  in  excess  of  the  (arm  base  produc- 
tion poundage,  or  from  farms  having  no 
farm  base  production  poundage.  Net  gains 
on  peanuU  in  each  pool,  unless  otherwise 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  pea- 
nuU placed  In  the  pool  by  each  grower.  Net 
gains  for  peanuU  in  each  pool  shaU  consist 
of  (A)  for  quote  peanuts,  the  net  gains  over 
and  above  the  loan  indebtedness  and  other 
cosU  or  losses  taicurred  on  peanuUDlaoed  In 
such  pool  plus  an  amount  from  the  pool  for 
additional  peanuU  to  the  extent  o(  the  net 
gains  from  the  sale  for  domestic  food  and 
related  uses  of  additional  peanuU  In  the 
pool  for  additional  peanuU  equal  to  any  loss 
on  dlapositlon  of  all  peanuU  in  the  pool  for 
quote  peanuU  and  (B)  for  additional  pea- 
nuts, the  net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan 
indebtedness  and  other  coeU  or  losses  In- 
curred on  peanuU  placed  in  the  pool  for  ad- 
ditional i>eanuU  less  any  amount  allocated 
to  offset  any  loss  on  the  pool  for  quote  pea- 
nuU as  provided  In  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  distribution  of  net  gains 
on  additional  peanuts  o(  any  type  to  any 
producer  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  o( 
any  loss  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  quote  peanuU  o(  a  dlffemt  type 
placed  under  loan  by  such  grower. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions o(  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
o(  law,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  (or  any  crop  o(  pea- 
nuU with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas 
have  been  disapproved  by  producers,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  secUon  S58(p)  o(  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  o(  1938.". 
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RXPORTS  Ain>  BXCOROS       - 

Sec.  706.  Section  805  o(  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  o(  1977  (91  Stet.  947)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereo(  "1985". 

SUSPKIf  SlOa  OP  CXXTAIH  PRICB  SdPPOKT 
PROVUIONS 

Sac.  707.  Section  101  o(  the  Agricultural 
Act  o(  1949  shall  not  be  appUcable  to  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  peanuta. 


Sac.  801.  EffecUve  cmly  with  reject  to  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  soybeans,  see- 
tl<»  801  «f  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U^-C.  1446)  to  amended— 

(1)  hi  the  nrst  sentence,  by  Inserting  "soy- 
beans," after  "tung  nuts.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(gXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
price  support  to  produOeis  (or  soybeans 
through  loans  and  purchases  during  each  of 
the  four  marlcetlng  years  beginning  with 
the  1983  marketing  year  at  a  level  equal  to 
78  per  centum  of  the  simple  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  for  eat*  of 
the  preceding  five  marketing  years,  exclud- 
ing the  high  and  low  valued  years:  Provided 
however.  That  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre- 
tary establish  a  support  price  of  less  than 
85.03  per  busheL  For  the  purposes  of  thto 
aectfcm,  the  soybean  maricetlng  year  shaD  be 
the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 1  and  ending  August  31.  The  Secre- 
tary f*'*"  make  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  the  level  of  price  support  no  earlier 
than  thtoty  days  in  advance  of  the  begln- 
lUng  of  the  markeUng  year  based  upon  the 
Utest  taiformation  and  statisUcs  available 
when  such  level  of  price  support  is  an- 
nounced, and  shall  make  a  final  announce- 
ment of  sw*  level  as  soon  as  fun  informa- 
tion and  stetlatics  are  available  on  piicea  for 
the  fhre  years  preceding  the  beglnntaig  of 
the  marketing  year.  In  no  event  shall  su(* 
final  level  of  support  be  announced  later 
than  October  1  of  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  announcement  applies:  nor  shall 
the  final  level  of  support  be  less  than  the 
level  of  support  set  forth  in  the  prehmhiary 
announcement. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
oflaw- 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation In  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  soytieans  or  any  com- 
modity as  a  condition  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  soybeans:  and 

"(B)  Soybesns  shall  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
menU  to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing soybeana.". 

TTTU:  IX— SUGAR 

■uoaa  paics  STTPPORT 

Sac.  901.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 

1083  through  1965  crops  o(  sugar  beets  aitd 

sugar  cane,  section  301  o(  the  Agricultural 

Act  o(  1949  (7  V&.C.  1448)  to  amended- 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"honey,  and  milk"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sugar 
cane":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo(  a  new 
subsection  (h)  as  (oUows: 

"(h)  The  price  o(  each  o(  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beeU  and  sugar 
cane,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  in  the 
manner  specified  below: 

"(1)  EffecUve  with  respect  to  sugar  proc- 
essed from  domestlcaUy  grown  sugar  beeU 
and  sugar  cane  beginning  with  the  effecUve 
date  of  thto  subsection  through  March  31, 
1983,  the  Secretsiy  shaU  support  the  price 
of  sugar  beeU  and  sugar  cane  through  pur- 
chases of  the  processed  producU  thereof  or 
through  other  operatloiw  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  ap- 
proximate a  raw  sugar  price  o(  19.6  cenU 
per  pound.  _ 

"(3)  EffecUve  October  I.  1963,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  the  price  o(  domestically 
grown  sugar  cane  through  nonrecourse 
loans  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines approcoiate  but  not  less  than  18  cente 
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per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugttr  for  the  1982 
crop.  18.5  oenta  per  pound  for  the  1963  crop, 
19  cent«  per  pound  for  the  19M  crop,  and 
19.5  centa  per  pound  for  the  1989  crop.  Ef- 
fective October  1.  1983.  the  flecretary  thall 
rapport  the  price  of  domestically  gnywn 
■utar  beets  through  nonrecourse  loana  at 
rach  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level 
of  loans  for  raw  cane  sucar.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  the  loan  rate  to  be  ap^ca- 
ble  during  any  fiscal  year  as  far  in  adranoe 
of  the  bednning  of  that  fiscal  year  as  prac- 
ticable consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Loans  during  any  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  available  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  shall 
mature  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.". 
TITLE  X— GRAIN  RESERVES 

PtODUCER  STORAGI  PSOGRAlt 

Sac.  1001.  Section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  110.  (a)  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  administer  a  program 
under  which  producen  of  wheat  and  pro- 
ducers of  feed  grains  will  be  able  to  store 
wheat  and  feed  grains  when  such  oomraod- 
ities  are  In  abundant  rapply  and  extend  the 
time  period  for  their  orderly  marketfaig. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  safeguards  to 
assure  that  wheat  and  feed  grains  held 
under  the  program  shall  not  be  utlllaed  in 
any  manner  to  unduly  depress,  manipulate, 
or  curtaU  the  free  market  The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  In  addition 
to  other  authorities  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  carrying  out  producer  loan  and 
storage  operations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  may  provide  ortidnal 
or  extended  price  support  loans  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  under  terms  and  oonditlona 
designed  to  encourage  producers  to  store 
wheat  and  feed  grains  for  extended  periods 
of  time  In  order  to  promote  orderly  market- 
ing when  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  In  abun- 
dant supply.  Loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  the  same  level  of  support 
as  provided  for  by  this  Act  or  at  such  higher 
level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Among  such  other  tons  and  ooodltioDS 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, the  program  may  provide  for  (1)  repay- 
ment of  such  loans  in  not  less  than  three 
years  nor  more  than  five  years;  (3)  pay- 
ments to  producers  for  storage  in  such 
amounts  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  eneonr- 
age  producen  to  participate  in  the  program; 
(3)  a  rate  of  taiterest  as  detemlned  under 
rabsection  (c>  of  this  section;  (4)  recovery  ot 
amounts  paid  for  storage,  and  for  the  p«y- 
men*^  of  additional  interest  or  other  charges 
In  the  event  such  loans  are  repaid  by  pro- 
ducers before  the  market  price  for  wheat  or 
feed  grains  has  reached  the  price  levels 
specified  in  cUuse  (9)  of  this  subsectkm;  and 
(6)  conditions  designed  to  induce  producers 
to  redeem  and  market  the  wheat  or  teed 
grains  securing  rach  loans  without  r^rard  to 
the  maturity  dates  thereof  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  maAet  price 
for  the  commodity  has  attained  a  spedfled 
level  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  paitld- 
pants  in  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  not  less  than  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est charged  the  Commodity  Credit  Cocpora- 
Uon  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  adjust  such 
interest  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  Increase  the  applicable 
rate  of  interest  In  such  amounts  and  at  such 
intervals  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  ap- 
propriate to  encourage  the  orderly  market- 


ing of  wheat  and  feed  grains  securing  loans 
made  under  this  section  after  the  market 
price  for  the  commodity  has  attained  the 
level  determined  under  clause  (6)  of  subsec- 
Uon  (b). 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  require  producers 
to  repay  loans  under  this  section  plus  ac- 
crued Interest  and  such  other  charges  as 
may  be  required  by  regulation  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  thereof  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  emergency  eonditlCHis  exist 
which  require  that  such  commodity  be 
made  available  in  the  market  to  meet 
urgent  domestic  or  international  needs  and 
the  Secretary  reports  such  determinatiim 
and  the  reasons  therefor  to  the  President, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Fy>restry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  least  fourteen  days  before 
taking  such  action. 

".(e)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  producer  stor- 
age vngnm  as  far  in  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable.  In  such  announcement, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  the  quantity  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  to  be  stored  under  the 
program  which  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  promote  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  such  oomraodttlea.  The  Secretary  may 
place  an  upper  Umlt  on  the  amount  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  placed  In  the  reserve, 
bat  such  upper  Umlt  may  not  be  less  than 
seven  hundred  mOlloa  bushels  (or  wtieat 
and  one  bQllon  bushels  for  feed  gratna. 

"(f)  Notwltfastandfaig  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
secUoo  303  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  308  of  the  Ag- 
rleultural  Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980.  whenever  the  original  or  extended 
loan  program  authorised  by  this  section  Is 
In  effect,  the  Commodity  Credit  Coiporm- 
tlon  may  not  sen  any  of  iU  stocks  of  wheat 
ix  feed  grains  at  less  than  110  per  c«itum  of 
the  then  current  price  level  at  which  the 
Secretary  may  encourage  repayment  of  pro- 
ducer storage  loans  with  respect  to  the  com- 
modity prior  to  the  mattuity  dates  on  such 
loans,  as  determined  under  clauM  (S)  of  the 
third  sentence  of  rabsection  (b)  of  this  see- 
tlon.  The  foregoing  restriction  tfiall  not 
■PPlyto- 

"(1)  sales  of  soch  eommodiUes  which  have 
substantially  deteriorated  in  quaUty  or  as  to 
which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  qxrflage:  and 

^3)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such  com- 
modities under  the  Act  of  September  31. 
1959  (73  SUt  574.  as  amended;  7  VB.C.  1437 
note). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  eoncur- 
rence  of  the  owner  of  grain  stored  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  sectkm.  reoon- 
oentrate  all  rach  grain  stored  In  oommncial 
warehouses  at  such  poinU  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  talcing 
into  account  snch  facton  as  tranqxtrtation 
and  normal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  roUtion  of  stocks  and  fa- 
cilitate maintenance  of  quality  under  regu- 
lations which  assure  that  the  holding  pro- 
ducer at  warehouseman  shall,  at  all  times, 
have  available  for  delivery  at  the  designated 
place  of  storage  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  covered  by  his  commitment 

"(h)  Whenever  grain  is  stored  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
buy  and  seU  at  an  equhralent  price,  altowfaig 
for  the  customary  location  and  grade  differ- 
entials. rabstantlaUy  equivalent  quantitica 
of  grain  in  different  locations  or  warehouses 
to  the  extent  needed  to  properly  handle, 
rotate,  dlstritmte,  and  locate  such  commod- 
ities which  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  controls.  Such  purchases  to 
offset   sales   shall    be   made   within   two 


market  days  following  the  sales.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  daily  list  available  show- 
ing the  price,  location,  and  quantity  of  the 
Iransactions. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  (Corporation,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  consist- 
ent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  utiltee  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce.". 

nfRXBAnORAI.  nfXBGKNCT  POOD  HXSiaVK 

Sk.  1003.  SecUon  111  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  XS&C  144Sf )  is  repealed. 
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DiSASim  anxavB 
Sk.  1003.  Section  813  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  (7  n.8.C.  1427a)  is  repealed. 

COHPORldllO  AMXNDMKKT 

Sk.  1004.  SecUon  20e(cK3KE)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  by  amending  clause  (1) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  there  Is  a  producer  storage  program 
In  effect  for  the  commodity,  at  not  less  than 
105  per  centum  of  the  then  current  price 
level  at  which  the  Secretary  may  encourage 
repayment  of  producer  storage  loans  on  the 
commodity  prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of 
the  loans,  as  determined  under  clause  (5)  of 
the  second  sentence  of  secttoo  110(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or". 

TTTLB  ZI-lCISCOljiNEOnS 

Subtitle  A— Provisions  Applicable  To  More 

Than  One  Commodity 

PATMIBT  UmTATIOITB  PCX  WHEAT,  PBS 
OXAIHS,  CPLAMD  COTTOH,  AMD  BIGS 

Sk.  1101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law>- 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  (exclud- 
ing disaster  payments)  that  a  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  at  more  of 
the  annual  programs  established  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  wheat  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  for  each  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crops. 

(3)  The  total  amount  of  disaster  payments 
that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
established  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice  ahtf  not  exceed  $100,000  for  each 
of  the  1983  through  1985  crops. 

(3)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  not  include  loans  or  purchases. 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  compensation  for  resource  adjust- 
ment (excluding  land  diversion  payments). 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under 
this  section,  any  acreage  reduction  for  the 
farm  or  farms  on  which  such  person  will  be 
sharing  In  payments  earned  under  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  in 
rach  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  tYii  payment  reduction. 

(5)  The  Secretai7  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appli- 
cation of  such  limitation.  The  rales  for  de- 
termining whether  corporations  and  their 
stocklMdden  may  be  considered  as  separate 
persons  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1970.  under  section  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 


(6)  No  payment  (ezdudtng  disaster  pay- 
ments) may  be  made  under  any  of  the 
annual  programs  established  under  the  Ag- 
rieultuial  Act  of  1949  for  wheat  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rtoe  to  any  State  or  to 
any  political  mbdhrlslon  or  agency  of  any 
Stat*. 

miAUTT  or  BRBtmiiATioin 

Sk.  1103.  The  first  sentence  of  sectkm  388 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  UAC  1385)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  (aeU  eonsUtutlnc  the  basis  for 
any  Soil  Conservation  Act  payment  »ny 
payment  under  the  wheat  feed  grain, 
upland  cotton,  and  riee  programs  authorised 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  this  Act 
any  loan,  or  price  support  operation,  or  the 
amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined 
in  eonformtty  with  the  appUcabto  regular 
tlons  presofbed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  re- 
riewable  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Qovemment". 

COmiOBITT  caiDiT  OOtKMUnOIIUUi  PUCI 

antaicnoiis  poa  whbat  am  pbd  oAiim 

Sk.  1103.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  marketing  years  (or  the  1983  throu^ 
1985  crops,  section  407  o(  the  Agricultural 
Act  ta  1949  (7  UJB.C  1437)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  amending  the  third  proviso  at  tha 
third  sentence  to  read  as  (ollows:  "Prwiiei, 
That  the  Corporation  shaQ  not  sell  any  at 
its  stocks  o(  wheat  oom,  grain  sorahum. 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at  less 
than  115  per  centum  o(  the  current  national 
avera«e  loan  rate  (or  the  conmodlty.  ad- 
justed (or  such  current  maiket  dl((erentials 
reflecting  grade,  quaUty,  location,  and  other 
value  factors  as  the  Secretary  detenntoes 
approinrlate,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  seventh  sen- 
tence, "but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase 
price  exceed  the  then  current  support  price 
for  rach  oommodtUes"  and  tnaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowtng:  "bat  In  no  event  shall 
the  purchase  price  exceed  the  Cnporation's 
ffi|p<miim  sales  price  (or  su^  commodities 
for  unrestricted  use". 

ArpLTCAnoM  OP  nuts  n  tri  Mucoutnuu. 
ACT  or  is4e 

Sk.  1104.  Effective  only  (or  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  o(  wheat  (eed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  section  408(k)  o( 
the  Agricultural  Act  o(  1949  (7  UJB.C. 
1428(k))  U  amended  to  read  as  (oUows: 

"IZmXRCn  TO  TBMS  MAM  APPUCABU  TO 
WHIAT.  PBD  OIAIIIS.  OPLAm  OOVTOH,  AHB  UCl 

"(k>  Reference  made  in  sections  403,  403, 
406,  407,  and  416  to  the  terms  'support 
price',  'level  of  wavfiOtV.  and  level  o(  price 
rapport'  shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  wdl 
as  to  the  level  o(  loans  and  purchases  (or 
wheat  (eed  gralna,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 
under  this  Act  and  re(erenoes  made  to  the 
terms  'price  rapport',  'price  support  oper- 
ations', and  'price  rapport  program'  In  such 
sections  and  In  section  401(a)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  as  weD  to  the  loan  and 
purchase  operations  (or  wheat  (eed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act". 
Subtitle  B-Other  Miscellaneous  Provistons 

SPKtAL  OBAZniO  AMD  HAT  PaOOBAM 

Sk.  1105.  Section  109  o(  the  Agricultural 
Act  o(  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1445d)  Is  amended- 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  o(  rabsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1985": 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  rabsection 
(a),  by  striking  out  "Under  the  special  pro- 
gram" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  * 
special  program  is  Implemented":  and 

(3)  in  rabsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "acre- 
age set-aside"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"reduced  acreage  or  land  diversion". 


8k.  1106.  (a)  SecUon  407  o(  the  Acrieol- 
tural  Act  Gl  1949  (7  VB.C.  1437)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  senteness 
thereo(. 

(bXl)  The  first  sentence  td  section  1108(a) 
o(  the  TooA  and  Agriculture  Act  o(  1977  a 
U3.C  3387(a))  is  amended  by  Inaerting 
a(ter  the  words  "maintenance  o(  llvesto^" 
the  words  "and  poultry". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  o(  section 
1105(b>  o(  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  (7  UJB.C.  2367(b))  are  amended  by  to- 
sertJng  the  words  "or  poultry"  hnmediatiely 
a(ter  the  word  "livestock"  each  time  that 
wordappeara. 

PAUI  mOOMB  PBOIBCnOB  nSOBAHCB  PBOOBAlt 


Sac.  1107.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  o( 
that  the  concept  o(  (arm  income  protection 
insurance  should  be  studied  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  concept  might  pro- 
vide the  basis  (or  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  commodity  price  support  tncoma 
maintenance,  and  disister  assistanre  pro- 
grams currently  administered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (or  the 
benefit  o(  United  Statea  (armeia.  Toward 
this  objective,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  aivolnt  a  special  task  (oroe  to  study 
and  report  on  audi  concept 

(b)  The  special  task  (oree  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  composed  o(  the  (d- 
lowlng:  a  total  at  three  representatives  o( 
acrtcultural  cwnmodlty  organiwtlnos  and 
gmeral  (arm  organintiooa.  three  ragm- 
sentattves  o(  the  private  Insuranoe  industry 
(Indudlnf  stock  companiea.  mutual  eompap 
nles,  agents,  or  brokers),  two  (uU-ttane  (Um- 
ers,  one  official  o(  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  one  o(ficlal  o(  the  Agri- 
cultural BtaMmatfcm  and  Conservatian 
Service,  two  Individuals  (rom  anvoprlate 
academic  fields,  and  the  designated  tvcKO- 
sentative  o(  the  Secretary  at  Agrleultora. 
The  i«tT«g"»**^  representative  o(  the  Secre- 
tary ahall  serve  as  the  chairman  o(  the  spe- 
cial task  (oroe. 

(c)  The  study  conducted  by  the  special 
task  (oree  shall  Indude,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  an  analysis  o(  the  (oDowinr 

(1)  the  charactoMlos  at  a  turn  iaeaa» 
proteetlon  insurance  program: 

(8)  tlie  (easnuuty  at  such  a  program  as  a 
substitute  (or  the  commodity  price  support. 
lnoff«»«#  n«ft«*^nmiw<i>,  tnd  disaster  asslstanoe 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
or  Agriculture  (or  United  States  (armers: 

(3)  the  appropriate  roles  o(  the  private  in- 
surance industry  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  development  implementation, 
and  administration  o(  such  a  program; 

(4)  alternate  mechanisms  (or  administer- 
ing such  a  program; 

(5)  the  aocntaUlity  o(  such  a  program  to 
(fermers:and 

(6)  the  costs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  fol- 
lowing enactment  o(  thia  Act  the  special 
task  (oroe  shall  traiwmlt  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  at 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  o(  the  United  Statea 
House  at  Representatives  copies  o(  the 
report  on  (arm  ltx»me  protection  insurance 
and  any  legislative  changes  that  the  «>ecial 
task  (oree  recommends  for  purposes  of  es- 
tablishing a  farm  income  protection  insui^ 
ance  program.  Minority  vlewa,  if  rabmltted 
in  a  timely  manner,  shaD  be  included  in  the 
report  pr^Mred  and  transmitted  by  the  spe- 
cial task  force. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaO  pro- 
vide such  staff  personnel,  clerical  aMlstanre. 
servlcea,  materials,  and  office  space  as  may 


be  required  to  assist  the  special  task  (oree  In 
cairylng  out  ita  duties. 

(()  In  conducting  lU  study  and  preparing 
tto  report  and  recommendationa,  the  special 
task  (oroe  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employees,  and.  to 
the  maidmum  extent  practicable,  the  assist- 
ance of  employees  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  who  may  have  relevant 
expotise  in  the  areas  of  Insuranoe.  income 
miUntenance.  disaster  sssistance.  agricul- 
ture, program  management  and  program 
evaluation. 

(g)  Memben  of  the  special  task  force  shaD 
serve  without  compeiuation.  if  not  other- 
wise offlcen  or  employees  at  the  United 
Statea.  except  that  they  shall,  white  away 
tram  their  homes  or  regular  places  o(  busi- 
ness in  the  per(ormance  at  services  under 
this  section,  be  allowed  travd  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inters 
mittcntly  In  the  Oovernmoit  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  sections  5701  through 
1707  of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  special  task  force  shaU  be  dia- 
Mlved  forty-five  days  after  rabmlsslon  of 
the  report  required  in  rabsection  (d)  of  thk 
section. 

•lATB  AOnCT  AUTBOaiTT  POB  aBAIH 
anPBCTIOHS  AT  KZPOBI  POBT  UXrATIOHS 

Sac  1108.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
7(eX3)  of  the  United  States  Oraln  Stand- 
aitta  Act  (7  VJB.C.  79(eX3))  is  amended  by 
tfM»*ttng  "(Ar  hetart  "whidi  was  vatarm- 
fa«",  and  by  insCTtlng  after  "1976,"  the  (ol- 
lowinr  "or  (B)  which  per(ofmed  o(fielal  in- 
vectlon  at  an  export  port  locaticm  at  any 
time  prior  to  such  date  and  was  designated 
under  subsection  (()  at  this  section  on  the 
date  at  the  enactment  at  thia  dause  to  per- 
(orm  ataOMl  Inspections  at  locations  other 
than  export  port  locations.". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaD 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eight 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

OP  AGBICULTUBB  ADVISOBT 


Sac  1109.  (a)  llUe  ZVm  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  91  Stat  1041,  ii 
yiwiwwi  to  read  as  f trilows: 
"TITLE  XVra— DEPARTMENT  OF  AORI- 

CULTURE  ADVISORY  COMMTTTEBB 

"POBPOSBS 

"Sac.  1801.  The  purposes  of  this  tltte  are 
to- 

"(1)  require  strict  financial  and  program 
accounting  by  advisory  committees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

"(3)  assure  balabce  and  objectivity  in  the 
membership  of  such  advisory  commlttewt 
and 

"(3)  prevent  the  formation  or  continu- 
ation of  unnecessary  advlacnr  committees 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"DxnmTioiis 

"Sac.  1803.  When  used  in  this  Utle~ 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary*  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  term  "Department  of  Agriculture' 
means  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; and 

"(3)  the  term  'advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  eoundl, 
conference,  panel.  taA  force,  w  other  simi- 
lar group,  or  any  subcommittee  or  other 
rabgroup  thereof  that  is  established  or  used 
by  the  Deputment  of  Agriculture  in  the  in- 
terest of  obtaining  advice  or  recommenda- 
tions for  the  President  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  except  that  such  term  ex- 
cludes any  committee  which  (A)  is  op- 
posed wholly  of  full-time  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Oovernment  (B)  Is  estab- 
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"Bac  isn.  (a)  No  penon  oUmt  thui  Uk 
officer  or  ampkqree  of  Um  Oepoitnant  of 
Acrieultuf*  ahall  ttm  on  nor*  than  one 
advtoory  oommlttee.  onleai  authoriaed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  one  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  any  corporation  or  other  non-Vederal 
enUty.  InrJudlng  aU  aubddlarlea  and  afflll- 
atee  thereof,  shall  Knre  on  the  aame  adrlao- 
ry  committee  at  any  one  time,  imi—t  m|. 
thortaed  by  the  Secretary. 

'^e)  No  perMO  other  than  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Acrlculture 
•ball  aenre  for  more  than  itz  oonaeeutlve 
yean  on  an  advisory  committee,  unlets  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary. 

"AinrUAL  BIPOBT 

"Sac.  1804.  The  Secretary  shaO  annuaUy 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  commltteea  of 
Oongreas  having  leglsUUve  Jurisdiction  or 
oversisfat  with  respect  to  the  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  pro- 
vides support  services  to  an  advisory  eom- 
Blttee.  and  to  the  Library  of  Congreas- 

"^D  a  copy  of  the  report  concerning  that 
advisory  committee  prepared  In  compliance 
with  section  «(c)  of  the  FMeral  Advisory 
Oommlttee  Act  <8  D3.C.  appendix  lY. 

"(»  a  list  of  the  members  of  that  advisory 
eommltt^^  which  shaU  specify  the  principal 
place  of  residence,  persons  or  companies  by 
whom  they  are  employed  and  other  major 
.  aources  of  Income,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  each  member  and 

"(S)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  advisory 
committee  meetings  by  any  member  of  an 
advisory  committee  for  which  reimburse- 
ment was  received  from  any  source  other 
than  the  United  States  or  (he  member's  em- 
ployer. 

"BUSCXr  PROBIBmOIf  8 

"Sk.  1805.  No  advisory  committee  shall 
expend  funds  in  excess  of  its  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  by  more  than  10  per 
eentum  or  $900.  whichever  Is  greater.  untO 
It  provides  the*  Secretary  with  an  explana- 
ttoo  of  the  need  for  the  additional  expendi- 
ture and  ttie  Secretary  approves  such  addi- 
tional expenditure. 

"naioHAnoii  or  aovisokt  ooiaaTTm 

"Saa  1808.  The  Secretary  shall  terminate 
any  advisory  committee  upon  a  finding  that 
any  such  advisory  committee— 

"(1)  has  expended  funds  In  excess  of  Its 
fstlmalind  annual  operating  costs  by  more 
Uun  10  per  centum  or  $500,  whichever  is 
greater,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1805  of  this  UUe: 

"(2)  has  fafled  to  fUe  all  reports  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Adviso- 
ry Committee  Act  or  this  UUe: 

"(3)  has  failed  to  meet  for  two  consecutive 
years: 

"«)  l«  responsible  for  functions  that  oth- 
erwise would  be  or  should  be  performed  by 
Federal  employees:  or 

"(5)  does  not  serve  or  has  ceased  to  serve 
an  essential  public  funrUon.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Fbod  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  items  relating  to  sections  1801 
through  1800  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  items: 
"Sec  1801.  Purposes. 
"Sec  180X  DefiniUons. 
"Sec  1803.  Membership  on  advisory  com- 
mittees. 
'Sec  1804.  Annual  report 
"Sec  1805.  Budget  prohibiUona. 
"Sec.  1806.  TerminaUon  of  advisory  commit- 


tees.". 

avBAL  TiLxrHoin  BAm 

Sac  1110.  The  Rural  ClectrlficaUon  Act  of 
lf3«  (T  U.8.C.  001-»80b)  Is  amended— 

<1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  seetiOQ 
400(a).  by  Inserting  after  "thereafter"  the 
words  "but  not  later  than  fiscal  year  IMl", 
and  by  atilktng  out  "$800,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lien  thereof  "$800,000,000":  and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  seetioa  406(c). 
by  striking  "September  80. 1988"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "September  80.  19*5". 
and  by  striking  "and  after  the  amount  of 
daas  A  and  class  B  stock  Issued  totals 
$400,000,000.". 

COHSULXATIOll  OH  OXAIJI  MAKKXTUrO 

Sac  111.  Congress  encourages  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  coordination  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  to  continue  to  consult  with  repre» 
sentaUvea  of  other  major  grain  exporting 
naUons  toward  the  goal  of  establishing 
more  orderly  marketing  of  grain  and  achiev- 
ing higher  farm  Income  for  producers  of 
grain. 

axAmaMATioii  or  o.a.  kuct  oa  raioLT 

fOMM 

Sac  1111  Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1077  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

rAiOLTrAaia 

"Sac  102.  (a)  Congress  hereby  speeir.cally 
reaffirms  the  historical  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  and  encourage  the  f  aailly 
farm  system  of  agriculture  In  this  country. 
Congress  firmly  believes  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  iamlly  farm  system  of  agricul- 
ture is  essential  to  the  social  weUbeing  of 
the  NaUon  and  the  oompeUUve  producUon 
of  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber.  Con- 
gress further  believes  that  any  slgnlfleant 
expansion  of  nonfaraOy  owned  large-scale 
corporate  farming  enterprises  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  naUonal  welfare.  It  Is  neither 
the  policy  nor  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
agricultural  and  agriculture-related  pit>- 
grams  be  administered  exclusively  for 
family  farm  cqwraUons.  but  It  Is  the  policy 
and  the  express  Intent  of  Congress  that  no 
such  program  be  administered  in  a  manner 
that  wm  place  the  family  farm  operation  at 
an  unfair  economic  disadvantage. 

"(b)  In  order  that  Congress  may  be  better 
Informed  regarding  the  status  of  the  fazolly 
farm  system  of  agriculture  In  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ■!<■« 
submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  July  1  of 
each  year,  a  written  report  containing  cur- 
rent InformaUon  on  trends  In  family  farm 
operaUons  and  comprehmslve  national  and 
SUte-by-SUte  daU  on  nonfamlly  fam  op- 
erations In  the  United  Statea.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  Include  in  each  such  report  (1)  In- 
formation on  how  existing  a^tcultural  and 
agriculture-related  programs  are  being  ad- 
ministered to  enhance  and  strengthen  the 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  (3)  an  assessment  of  how  tax. 
credit,  and  other  Federal  laws  may  encour- 
age the  growth  of  nonfasiOy  farm  oper- 
ations and  investment  in  agriculture  by  non- 
family  farm  Interests,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  (3)  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  or  deter- 
mines would  aid  Congress  in  protecting,  pre- 
sei-vlng.  and  strengthening  the  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture  in  the  United  SUtes.". 

XXPANSIOIt    or    IirrXaHATIOHAL    MABKKTS    FOB 
UMITKU  STATES  ACXICULTUXAL  OOKMODRIXS 

un  TRx  PRODUCTS  TRxaxor 

Sac  1113.  (a)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  order  to  further  assist  in  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  IntemaUonal  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodlUes  and  the  products 


thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should,  aitd  Is  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to— 

(1)  use  the  Intermediate  credit  program 
authoriaed  under  secUon  4  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1068  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  to  Im- 
prove the  capability  of  Importing  naUons  to 
purchase  and  use  ITnlted  SUtea  agricultural 
oommoditlea  and  the  producU  thereof  on  a 
long-torn  basis: 

(2)  ask  the  Congress,  at  the  earliest  pracU- 
eable  date,  for  funds  for  the  agricultural 
export  credit  revolving  fund  tai  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  ahort- 
term  credit  authorised  to  be  made  available 
under  section  4  Of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
loeo: 

(3)  establish,  insofar  aa  practicable,  the 
maximum  number  of  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Offices  in  other  naUons  author- 
ised by  secUon  805A  of  the  Act  of  August 
28, 1954  (7  UAC.  Vt9Ur. 

(4)  use,  to  the  maximmn  extent  practica- 
ble, existing  authority  to  ensure  full  utlliza- 
Uon  of  the  levy-free  quota,  established 
during  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiaUons.  for  the  export  sale  of 
United  States  high  quality  beef  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community: 

(5)  expand,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  market  development  acUviUes  of  the 
Foreign  Agrictdtural  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  developed,  develop- 
ing, market,  and  nonmarket  foreign  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  (A)  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperator  programs  at  the 
same  funding  level  (adjusted  for  lnflatl<m) 
provided  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
10S4  (7  U.S.C.  1891  et  seq.)  during  fiscal 
year  1970:  (B)  a  more  acUve  export  market 
development  program  for  value  added  farm 
products  and  processed  foods:  and  (C)  the 
ImplementaUon  of  a  full  scale  program  for 
forestry  products.  Including  commodity  in- 
formation, trade  policy,  and  market  devel- 
opment for  such  products: 

(8)  Insure  that  the  European  EconcMuic 
Community  observes  Its  commitments 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (OATT)  regarding  the  tariff-free 
blixllng  on  imports  of  soybeans  and  com 
glutoi  feed: 

(7)  consult  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  with  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  the  export  sales  of  citrus 
frtdU  and  high  quality  beef  to  Japan:  and 

(8)  use  the  authority  under  secUon  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (49  SUt.  774;  7 
UwS.C  812c)  to  establish  a  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  for  United  SUtes 
agricultural  commodlUes  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  export  of  which  has  been  re- 
stricted by  foreign  government  subsidies. 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  any  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  esUblished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subeec- 
Uon  (aX8)  should  (1)  be  consistent  with 
United  States  IntemaUonal  obligations,  and 
(2)  be  designed  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
those  foreign  agricultural  commodity  subsi- 
dy programs  which— 

(A)  the  President  has  determined,  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U3.C.  2411),  are  acts.  poUcies,  or  prac- 
tices described  in  section  301(a)  of  such  Act 
that  should  be  eliminated  by  appropriate 
action  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(B)  have,  as  the  result  of  the  appropriate 
dispute  setUement  procedures,  been  found 
to  be  in  vlolaUon  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or  the  Agree- 
ment on  InterpretaUon  and  i^pllcaUon  of 
Articles  VI.  ZVI.  and  XXni  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (relating  to 
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subsidies  and  countervailing  measures),  if 
applicable. 

PBisHABU  AoaicnuuaAt  comioBnin 
Sac  1114.  (a)  Paragrmhs  (6)  and  (7)  of 
section  1  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  VAC  499a  (6) 
and  (7)).  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$200,000"  and  Insertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"$280,000". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commoditiea  Act.  1980  (7  UJB.C. 
4990(b)).  ta  amended  by  striking  out  "$150". 
"$50".  and  "$1,000".  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$300."  "$160."  and  "$8,000."  remeo- 
tlvely. 

(c)  Sections  8(c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Periaha^ 
bie  Agricultural  Commoditiea  Act.  1930  (7 
U.S.C.  490f  (c)  and  (d)).  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000".  wherever  it  appears, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 


anciAL  aaiLRaasLT  nuMasii 

Sac  1115.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  It  is 
in  the  public  Interest  to  esUbllsh  and  main- 
tain where  necessary  shelterbelU  through- 
out the  NaUon.  and.  thereby,  reduce  soQ 
blowing;  control  snow  deposition;  conserve 
moisture:  protect  crops,  orchards,  and  live- 
stock; provide  food  and  oover  for  wildlife: 
provide  energy  oonservaUon;  and  Increase 
the  i>atural  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after in  this  secUon  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") iB  authorized  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  establish  and  main- 
tain shelterbelts.  Such  program  shall  begin 
on  October  1. 1981. 

(cXl)  In  effectuating  the  shelterbelt  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  secUon.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreemenU 
with  landowners  and  operators  to  esUbllsh 
and  maintain  shelterbelU  identified  te  a 
conservaUon  plan  of  the  entire  operating 
unit,  developed  In  oooperaUon  with  the  soU 
and  water  conservaUon  district  In  which  the 
lands  are  located,  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulaUons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Such  agreemenU  shall  be  entered  Into  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  secUon.  the  term  "shel- 
terbelt" means  a  vegetaUve  barrier  with  a 
linear  eonflguraUon  composed  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  other  approved  perennial  vege- 
taUon. 

(d)  In  the  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tuy  and  landowner  or  operator,  the  land- 
owner or  operator  shall  agree— 

(1)  to  conservaUon  plan  covering  the 
entire  operating  unit  developed  In  coopera- 
tion with  and  approved  by  the  soQ  and 
water  oonservaUon  district  and  to  carry  out 
the  plan  or  an  approved  modlflcaUon  there- 
of for  the  period  of  the  agreement: 

(2)  to  place  in  the  shelterbelt  program  for 
the  period  of  the  agreement  an  land  subject 
to  wind  erosion.  Other  land  may  be  Included 
that  would  benefit  from  esUbllshlng  and 
maintaining  shelterbelts: 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  q>e01fled  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  agreement  as  a  practice 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  agreement; 

(4)  to  forfeit  all  rlghU  to  further  pay- 
menu  or  granU  under  the  agreement  and 
refund  to  the  United  Statea  all  paymenU  or 
granU  received  thereunder  upon  his  vlola- 
Uon of  the  agreement  at  any  stage  during 
the  Ume  he  has  control  of  the  land  subject 
to  the  agreement  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  agreement, 
or  to  make  refunds  or  accept  such  payment 
adJustmenU  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate if  be  determines  that  the  vioUUon 
by  the  owner  or  operator  does  not  warrant 
termination  of  the  agreement: 

(5)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  interest 
in  the  land  subject  to  the  agreement  during 


the  agreement  period,  to  forfeit  all  rlghU  to 
further  paymenU  or  granU  under  the  agree- 
ment and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
paymenU  or  granU  received  thereunder 
during  the  year  of  the  transfer  unless  the 
transferee  of  any  such  land  agreea  with  the 
Secrrtary  to  assume  All  obligations  of  the 
agreement;  and 

(6)  to  such  addiUonal  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes In  the  agreement  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  iU 
aitmlnWritiiwi 

(e)  In  return  for  the  agreement  of  the 
landowner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
(1)  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  land- 
owner or  operator  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
in  consideration  of  the  obligations  under- 
taken by  the  owner  or  <n>erator,  and  (2)  bear 
such  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
ff^^ititAitiimg  ShelterbelU  as  the  Secretary 
determlnea  to  be  appropriate.  The  Secretary 
shaU  f»«»«"»iiy  reexamine  the  compensation 
provided  In  light  of  current  land  and  crop 
values.  In  making  his  determinaUon.  the 
Secretary  shall  also  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  rate  of  compensaUon  necessary 
to  encourage  owners  or  operators  to  partici- 
pate In  the  shelterbelt  program. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
owner  or  operator  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  termlnaUon  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  and  may  agree  to  such 
modif  icaUon  of  agreemenU  aa  be  may  deter^ 
mine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  or  facilitate  lU  admln- 
istraUon. 

(g)  This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
several  SUtes.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands, 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulaUons  as  he  determines  necessary  and 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
secUon. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  secUoiL 
DxnmnoMs 

Sac.  1116.  SecUon  101  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18).  the 
followlnr 

"(19)  'farm  produce'  means  the  product  of 
a  person  mgaged  In  a  farming  operation,  in- 
cluding eropa.  poultry,  livestock,  or  dairy 
producU  In  an  unmanufactured  state; 

"(20)  'farm  produce  storage  facQlty* 
meana  any  business  enterprise  operated  by 
any  person  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
fadllUes  for  the  temporary  storage  of  farm 
produce;  or  (B)  purchasing  farm  produce 
from  persons  engaged  in  farming  operaUona 
In  bulk  quanUties;  however,  such  term  shall 
not  lie  construed  to  Include  any  retaO  gro- 
cery business  operation;"; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (19) 
through  (40)  as  paragrapha  (21)  through 
(42),  respecUvelr.  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (42)  as  re- 
nxunbned.  by  this  secUon.  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(43)  'storage  facility  receipt'  means  any 
document  of  the  type  routinely  Issued  by  a 
debtor  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility for  the  puri>ose  of  esUbllshlng  a 
record  of  ownership  of  a  quanUty  of  farm 
produce  which  Is  stored  with  such  facility 
by  any  person  upon  a  contract  of  bailment 
Such  term  shall  include  a  warehouse  receipt 
or  a  scale  Ucket  provided  identification  of 
the  owner  of  the  produce  represented  there- 
by is  clearly  noted  upon  the  face  of  such 
document". 


MAT  BE  A  1 

'Sac  1117.  Section  109  of  Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  In  suboeeUon  (e)  by 
inserting  after  "commodity  broker."  the  fo- 
lowlnr  "or  a  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  facility 
(with  respect  to  the  debU  of  that  busi- 
ness).". 

AIXOWAIKS  or  CLAIMS  OB  tiniBXSTS 

Sac  1118.  SecUon  502  <i)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(aX7r. 

ALLOWAirCS  or  ASlOinsntATIVB  BXPKMSn 

Sac  1119.  SecUon  503(bKlKB)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(aX6)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"607(aX7r. 

PBioRinxs 

Sac  1120.  SecUon  507  (a)  of  Utle  11. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowbig: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing operations  arising  from  the  sale  or  con- 
version of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility— 

"(A)  where  such  sale  or  conversion  oo- 
^rred  within  180  days  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  or  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  debtor's  business,  whichever 
occurs  first:  but  only 

"(B)  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  such 
Individual."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)  Fifth"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh". 

KXrKDnZD  ABAMDOimXIlT  OP  PABM  PBOmKX 

Sec  1121.  TlUe  11,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  554  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1 555.  Expedited  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Utle,  in  a  case  fUed  under  such  tiUe 
by.  or  with  respect  to.  a  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  fadUty.  the  court  shall  foUow  the 
procedures  herein  sUted.  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

"(1)  Within  ten  days  after  the  fUlng  of  the 
peUtion.  the  court  shaU  direct  the  trustee 
who  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  Uqul- 
daUon  and  management  of  the  esUte  to 
conduct  an  examination  of  the  debtor,  and 
of  the  debtor's  books,  records,  and  accounte 
to  determine  the  identity  of  persons— 

"(A)  who  either  have  or  may  claim  to  have 
an  owner^ilp  Interest  in  farm  produce  deUv- 
ered  over  to  the  tnistee  by  the  debtor  by 
virtue  of  having- 

"(1)  retained  UUe  to  farm  produce  stored 
with  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment; 

"(11)  purchased  produce  from  the  debtor 
which  was  then,  in  tum,  balled  to  the 
debtor  for  storage  purposes; 

"(Ui)  taken  assignment  of.  or  UUe  by  Judg- 
ment to.  the  debtor's  ownership  interests  in 
produce  owned  by  the  debtor;  or 

"(iv)  taken  assigiunent  of  the  ownership 
Interest  of  any  such  parUes;  and 

"(B)  who  claim  sUtus  as  secured  creditors 
of  the  debtor  arising  out  of  a  security  inter- 
est in  any  farm  produce  which  is  delivered 
over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor,  which 
farm  produce  is  property  of  the  debtor's 
esUte. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  fUing  of 
the  peUUon.  the  trustee  shaU  conduct  an 
examinaUon  of  the  debtor  and  his  records 
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and.  If  Decenary.  ttuOl  conduct  an  audit  of 
the  physical  anets  of  aU  farm  produce  stor- 
aie  fadlltlM  operated  by  the  debtor  for  the 
purpoae  of  determinlnc  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity.  and  type  of  farm  produce,  if  any.  wlilch 
haa  been  delivered  over  to  the  tniatoe  Iqr 
the  debtor.  The  trustee  shaU  then  aeU  such 
farm  produce  for  its  then  current  fair 
market  value,  and  place  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  on  deposit  in  an  interest-bearlnc 
account  of  a  type  which  will  obtain  the 
maximum  return  on  such  proceeds  as  nay 
bepracticaL 

"(IXA)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  flllnc 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall,  after  notice 
to  Interested  parties  (including  those  per- 
sons identified  by  the  trustee  as  havlnc  or 
claiming  a  direct  ownership  Interest  In  farm 
produce  delivered  to  the  trustee,  or  a  se- 
cured interest  therein)  conduct  a  hearing,  at 
which  all  requests  for  abandonment  of  the 
proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trust- 
ee ttrought  pursuant  to  the  provisloaa  of 
section  584  of  this  UUe  shaU  be  beard  and 
determined.  No  request  for  abandonment  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  shall  be  considered 
which  Is  not  filed  by  a  claimant  with  the 
court  at  least  five  days  before  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  hfarlnr  ProvUed,  That 
the  court  may  grant  leave  for  the  fUtag  of  a 
request  after  such  time  period  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  court  of  excusable  neglect  Just^ 
fying  delay.  No  such  request  may  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  after  the  dlstributloo  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  by  the  trustee  which 
Is  provided  for  herein  conunences.  except  in 
cases  where  notice  or  actual  knowledge  of 
the  pendency  of  the  proceedings  was  not 
provided  to  a  claimant  due  to  fraud,  negli- 
gence of  the  trustee,  or  other  cause  beycmd 
the  control  of  the  claimant.  The  court  shall 
order  abandonment  of  the  proceeds  of  farm 
produce  held  by  the  trustee,  in  the  manner 
specified  below,  with  respect  to  ea^  dalm 
of  an  affected  creditor  or  other  party  in  in- 
terest who  establislMs.  to  the  court's  satto- 
faction,  that— 

"(1)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  was  held  by  the  debtor  as  bailee 
only,  without  benefit  of  legal  or  equitable 
title,  and  that  title  to  such  produce  was 
vested  in  the  claimant:  or 

"(U)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  which  was  determined  to  be  part 
of  the  debtor's  esUte  Is  (at  the  time  of  the 
hearing)  of  inconsequential  value  or  Is  bur- 
densome to  the  estate  In  consideratkm  of  a 
valid  security  interest  existing  therela  In 
favor  of  the  claimant 

"(B)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  storage  facility  receipt  held 
by  that  claimant  s.«  evidence  of  ownwship 
of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by  tho 
trustee  shaU  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
right  to  possession  in  such  claimant  of  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  equal  in  value  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce 
specified  tai  such  document.  In  any  case 
where  a  claimant  has  placed  the  original  of 
such  document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as 
collateral  for  a  loan,  without  frrlgrilng  own- 
ership interests  in  the  farm  produce  over  to 
such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  party 
verifying  ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the 
claimant  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
prima  fa^  claim  of  right  to  possession  of 
proceeds  in  such  claimant 

"(4)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the  trust- 
ee to  effect  atwndonment  of  the  farm  pro- 
duce proceeds  found  to  be  subject  thereto  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (aK3)  of  this 
section,  in  the  following  manner  ' 

"(A)  With  respect  to  dalmanU  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  trustee  sold  farm  produce  as  to  yhich 
title  Ues  In  the  claimant  the  trustee  shall 
apportion  to  each  claimant  out  of  the  whole 


sum  of  farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the 
trustee  that  claimant's  pro  rata  ahare  (in 
comparison  to  the  shares  of  like  claimants) 
of  the  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee  which 
are  equivalent  In  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  commodities  which 
were  originally  delivered  by  such  claimant, 
or  the  claimant's  predecessor  in  title,  to  the 
debtor  upon  the  contract  of  baOment  The 
value  of  such  produce  shall  be  calculated  by 
reference  to  the  price  obtained  for  it  at  the 
time  of  sale.  Distribution  shall  take  place 
with  respect  to  each  of  such  claimants  only 
after  the  deduction  from  such  claimant's 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  any  commercially 
reasonable  storage  charge  then  due  the 
debtor's  estate  from  the  particular  claimant 
plus  any  commercially  reasonable  charge 
for  the  expense  of  removing  the  particular 
claimant's  farm  produce  from  the  storage 
facility. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  estate's  interest  in  quantities  of  farm 
produce  which  (1)  are  part  of  the  debtor's 
estate,  and  (11)  are  subject  to  a.seeurity  In- 
terest existing  in  favor  of  such  claimants,  is 
of  inconsequential  value  or  is  burdensome 
to  the  estate  by  virtue  of  such  security  In- 
terest the  trustee  shall  next  distribute  from 
the  remaining  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of 
farm  produce  required  by  subsection  (aXS) 
of  this  section,  a  share  of  such  proceeds  to 
each  of  such  claimants  according  to  the 
value  of  their  secured  interests  In  the  farm 
produce  sold,  as  the  same  may  be  entitled  to 
under  law.  Distribution  shall  take  place 
with  respect  to  each  of  such  claimants  only 
after  the  deduction  from  such  claimant's 
share  of  any  commercially  reasonable 
charge  for  the  expense  of  removing  tlw 
farm  produce  represented  by  the  proceeds 
distributed  to  that  claimant 

"(C)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  pro- 
eeeds  which  are  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
eourt  shall  commence  within  twenty  days 
of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  abandonment 

"(D)  Expenses  and  compensation  of  the 
eourt  or  trustee  incurred  pursuant  to  the 
liquidation  and  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce and  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid,  in 
conformity  to  the  {novlsions  of  section  330 
of  this  title,  tat  the  following  manner 

"(1)  first  out  of  the  funds  retataied  by  the 
trustee  for  storage  charges  and  produce  de- 
livery charges,  to  the  extent  feasible: 

"(11)  second,  out  of  accrued  taiterest  on 
farm  produce  proceeds,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble: and 

"(Ui)  third,  out  of  the  whole  quanUty  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee 
prior  to  distribution  of  such  proceeds. 
No  other  expenses  of  the  court  or  trustees 
shall  be  deducted  from  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds. 

"(E)  (i)  If.  after  satisfaction  of  the  datans 
of  those  persoiu  entitled  to  abandonment  of 
the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the 
trustee,  there  be  any  remaining  proceeds  of 
farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee,  such  un- 
claimed proceeds  shall  be  retained  by  the 
court  in  an  interest  bearing  account  for  the 
benefit  of  any  persons  who  may  present  an 
untimely  claim  of  right  to  abandonment  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (aXSXA)  of  this 
section,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  abandon- 
ment At  the  expiration  of  such  period,  such 
funds  shall  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  secUon  726  of  this  tlUe. 

"(11)  The  trustee  may  conduct  such  exami- 
nation of  the  debtor  or  other  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining ttte  identity  of  any  persons  to  whom 
have  been  assigned  the  rights  of  ownership 
to  farm  produce,  legal  or  equitable  UUe  to 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  debtor,  as  re- 


flected by  the  books  and  records  of  such 
debtor  and  for  which  no  claim  has  been 
made:  and  shall  provide  notice  of  the  pend- 
ency of  the  action  to  any  person  who  Is  so 
identified. 

"(b)  This  secUon  shaU  be  appUed  by  the 
eourt  solely  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
abandonment  of  farm  produce  which  Is  not 
property  of  the  estate,  or  Is  of  Inconsequen- 
tial value  to  the  estate,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  right  of  any  party  to  seek 
abandonment  of  any  other  property  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  trustee  in  socordance  with 
section  554  of  this  UUe. 

"(c)  DistrilNition  of  farm  produce  ordered 
abandoned  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  delayed  due  to  the 
pendency  of  any  appeal  from  the  orders  of 
abandonment  except  that  a  stay  of  orders 
entered  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  en- 
tered liy  the  bankruptcy  court  under  the 
following  circumstances: 

"(1)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  sUy. 
except  for  the  United  SUtes.  shaU  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  farm  produce  proceeds. 
distrlbuUon  of  which  Is  affected  by  the  re- 
quested stay:  and 

"(3)  the  parUes  enUUed  to  distribution  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  under  the  terms  of 
the  abandonment  orders  affected  by  the 
stay  shall,  if  successful  in  defending  the 
appeal,  be  awarded  their  pro  rata  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  liquidaUon:  plus  a  sum 
equal  to  the  difference  hi  value  between  the 
awarded  share  and  the  highest  intermediate 
value  (between  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the 
order  of  stay  and  the  date  of  final  dlstribu- 
Uon)  of  the  produce  sold  which  was  owned 
by,  or  secured  to.  such  parties:  plus  interest 
on  the  amount  of  the  original  award  at  the 
prevailing  rate  allowed  by  law  upon  Judg- 
ments, with  taiterest  to  accrue  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  order  of  stay.  The  taiter- 
est payment  and  differential  payment,  pro- 
vided for  herebi  shall  both  be  satisfied  out 
of  the  bond  posted  by  the  party  requesting 
the  stay,  to  the  extent  feasible.  In  the  case 
of  an  appeal  by  the  United  SUtes.  it  shaU 
be  satisfied  out  of  accrued  Interest  on  the 
proceeds  on  deposit  to  the  extent  feasible. 
The  party  of  parties  requesting  such  stay 
and  prosecuting  such  appeal  shall,  if  suc- 
cessful on  appeal,  be  enUUed  to  interest  at 
the  prevailing  rate  allowed  by  law  upon 
Judgments  upon  any  sum  which  the  court 
may  ultimately  awutl.  such  interest  to  be 
calculated  from  the  date  of  the  enti7  of  the 
original  order  of  abandonment  appealed 
from. 

"(d)  Any  order  of  stay  entered  by  the 
bankruptcy  court  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  tanmediately  appeala- 
ble as  of  right  by  any  aggrieved  party,  to 
the  district  court  for  the  division  and  dis- 
trict wherein  the  banluiiptcy  court  exercises 
its  JurisdicUon:  or,  to  a  panel  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  as  provided  by  secUon  405(cKl)  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  if  the  same  has 
been  ordered  by  the  circuit  council  pursuant 
to  such  secUon.  The  appeal  shall  be  perfect- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  rules  applicable 
to  the  prosecution  of  appeals  under  this 
tiUe.  The  district  court  (or  bankruptcy 
panel)  shall  rule  upon  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  the  order  of  stay  so  entered  is  appro- 
priate. In  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
rule  63  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Proce- 
dure and  the  law  applicable  thereunder. 
wiUUn  thirty  days  after  the  dockeUng  of 
theappeaL 

"(e)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  govern  the  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or 
debtor  in  possession  of  a  farm  produce  stor- 
age facility  business  for  which  reorganisa- 
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tlon  Is  sought  which  farm  produce  is  not 
property  of  the  debtor's  estate  but  Is  held 
by  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bailment 
only.  The  abandonment  of  any  quanUty  of 
fuch  produce  stiall  take  place  only  upon  the 
request  of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be 
done  regardleas  of  its  effect  upon  any  exist- 
ing or  proposed  plan  of  reorganisatkm. 

"(f)  The  Ume  UmiU  set  forth  tai  this  sec- 
tion may  be  extended  by  tlie  eourt  for  good 
cause  shown:  however,  the  distribution  of 
farm  produce  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
eourt  ShaU  not  be  deferred  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
flUng  of  the  peUtion.  unless  the  court  finds 
that- 

"(1)  the  taiteresU  of  Justice  so  require  tai 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  ease:  and 

"(2)  the  taiteresU  of  those  datananU  enU- 
Ued to  distribution  upon  their  datans  will 
not  be  materially  taUured  by  such  addlti(mal 
delay. 

"(g)  In  acUons  filed  under  this  Utle  in  any 
State  wheretai  an  agency  exists  which  oper- 
ates under  the  supervision  of  that  State's 
exists  which  operates  under  the  supervision 
of  that  State's  government  and  which  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  presid- 
ing over  the  liquidation  of  an  insolvent  farm 
produce  storage  facility  licensed  under  the 
laws  of  such  State,  the  bankruptcy  court 
shall  appotait  the  director  of  such  State 
agency  to  act  as  co-trustee  together  with 
the  private  trustee,  if  any.  appotaited  under 
this  UUe:  and  such  party  shall  perform  the 
duUes  required  of  the  trustee  under  this 
secUon  until  the  compleUon  of  the  distrlbu- 
Uon of  the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  re- 
quired by  this  section:  Provided.  That  such 
co-trustee  shall  not  be  relieved  of  its  respon- 
sibillUes  before  the  orders  of  abandptunent 
required  to  be  entered  under  this  secUon  are 
made.  Said  co-trustee  shall  perform  aU 
duties  required  of  the  trustee  under  this 
section,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  perform 
any  duUes  of  the  trustee  mandated  by  any 
other  provisions  of  this  UUe.  Said  co-trustee 
Shall  not  recover  any  compensation  out  of 
the  assets  of  the  estste  for  the  services  per- 
formed under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  actions  fUe  under  this  UUe  by  a 
debtor  In  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  licensed  under  the 
United  SUties  Warehouse  Act  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  shall  appoint  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  United  States  Depaitment  of  Agricul- 
ture to  act  as  co-trustee  together  with  the 
private  trustee,  U  any,  appointed  under  this 
UUe:  and  such  party  shall  i>erform  the 
duties  required  of  the  tr\istee  under  this 
section  until  the  completion  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  re- 
quired by  this  section:  Providei,  That  such 
co-trustee  shall  not  be  relieved  of  its  respon- 
sibilities before  the  orders  of  abandonment 
required  to  be  entered  under  this  section  are 
made.  Said  co-trustee  shall  perform  aU 
duUes  required  of  the  trustee  under  this 
section,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  perform 
any  duties  of  the  trustee  mandated  by  any 
other  provisions  of  this  tiUe.  Such  co-trust- 
ee shall  not  recover  any  compensaUon  out 
of  the  assets  of  the  esUte  for  the  services 
performed  under  this  secUon. 

OXPOSITS  or  AGHICDLTUaAL  niODUCIS  roB 
STOIAOB 

"Sic.  1122.  (a)  Chapter  10  of  Utle  7,  sec- 
tion 2S5,  of  the  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  "storage",  and  by  taiserUng  the  follow- 
ing language  between  the  words  "storage" 
and  "in"  thereof:  "maiteting.  handling, 
shipping,  or  other  disposltkn":  sudi  that 
the  section,  as  amended,  ahall  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Any  person  who  deposits  agricultural 
products  for  storage,  marketing,  handling. 


shipping,  or  other  disposition  in  a 
house  licensed  under  tills  chapter  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  deposited  the  same  subject 
to  the  terms  of  this  chapter  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  thereunder.". 

(b)  Chapter  10  of  UUe  7,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  addtaig  after  section 
362  thereof  the  f  ollowtair 
"1 363a.  SUtutory  lien,  pending  payment  for 
agricultural  products  sold  to  a  ware- 
houseman 
"Any  farmer  (as  deftaied  tai  UUe  11.  UJB.C. 
101)  who.  have  delhrered  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  a  warehouseman  licensed  under  this 
chapter  upon  a  contract  for  sale,  or  having 
sold  to  such  warehouseman  products  previ- 
ously delivered  upon  a  contract  for  storage, 
and  who  has  not  received  the  consideration 
s«reed  upon  for  the  sale  of  said  products 
from  the  warehouseman,  shall  have  a  lien 
against  like  products  tai  the  licensed  facility 
In  excess  of  that  required  to  satisfy  receipt- 
ed or  other  storage  obligaUons;  agataist  like 
products  in  transit  for  which  payment  has 
not  been  made  to  Uie  warehouseman:  and 
agataist  unencumbered  products  held  in 
other  locations  for  the  account  of  the  ware- 
houseman, or  the  proceeds  from  any  of  the 
forcgotau,  to  the  extent  of  the  consideration 
atreed  upon  for  the  purchase  of  the  product 
sold.  Such  lien  shall  attach  at  the  Ume  of 
the  formaUon  of  the  contract  for  sale  and 
shall  continue  until  the  obligaUons  of  the 
warehouseman  to  the  seller  of  the  products 
are  satisfied,  or  the  expta«tlon  of  sixty  daya. 
wtiichever  is  earlier,". 

coRims  or  njui 
Sac.  1123.  SecU<m  1123(aXl)  of  UUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(aX6)"  and  taiserttaig  tai  lieu 
thereof  "507(aX5)  or  507(aK7)". 

COHnUtATIOH  OP  FLAM 

Sec.  1124.  (a)  Section  1129(aK9XB)  of  title 
11,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
faig  out  "or  607(aXS)"  and  taiserUng  tai  lieu 
thereof  "607(aX6),  or  607(aX6)". 

(b)  SecUon  1129(aX9XC)  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striUng 
out  "S67(aX6)"  and  taiserUng  tai  lieu  thereof 
"607(aX7)". 

SXATUTOXT  UXRS 

Sec.  1125.  Section  545(3)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
semicolon  following  the  word  "exists"  and 
adding  the  following:  ",except  that  this  sec- 
Uon shall  not  apply  to  a  lien  interest  arising 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  262a  of 
UUe  7.  United  States  Code;". 

UNLAWrUL  TO  OITKR  rOI  SALX  Or  AOVEHTISX 
PaOraCTSD  SEED  WHEN  MOT  CZKTmXD  BT  A 
STATE  AGENCT 

"Sac  501.  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  the 
United  SUtes  or  in  InterisUte  or  foreign 
commerce,  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  adver- 
tise by  variety  name,  seed  not  certified  by 
an  offictaJ  seed  certifying  agency,  when  it  is 
a  variety  for  which  a  certificate  of  plant  va- 
riety protection,  under  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  specifies  sale  only  as  a  class 
of  certified  seed:  Provided.  That  seed  from  a 
certified  lot  may  be  labeled  as  to  variety 
name  when  used  In  a  mixture  by.  or  with 
the  approval  of,  the  owners  of  the  variety.". 

CONSEBVATIOB  TOXAGE 

Sec.  1127.  (a)  The  Congress  ftaids  that— 

(1)  domestic  and  International  demand  for 
agricultural  products  from  the  United 
SUtes  is  great  and  Is  expected  to  slgnlfi- 
canUy  increase  over  the  next  twenty  yearsf 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  pro- 
vide agricultural  producU  to  meet  that 
demand  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  annual 
loss  of  five  billion  tons  of  soU  due  to  wtaid 
and  water  erosion; 


(3)  the  battle  agataist  soil  erosion  U  being 
lost  dnpite  the  annual  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  research,  technical  assistance,  and  con- 
servation incentives  to  control  soil  erosion; 

(4)  conservation  tillage  practices  are  esti- 
mated to  reduce  soil  erosion  by  50  to  90  i>er 
centum  over  conventional  farming  practices; 
and 

(5)  conservation  tillage  may  result  in 
better  yields,  greater  land  use  flexibility,  de- 
creased fuel  use.  decreased  labor  and  equip- 
ment costs,  increased  retention  of  soil  mois- 
ture, and  more  productive  land  than  that 
provided  by  conventional  farming  practices 
and  may  be  adaptable  to  a  broad  range  of 
soil  types  and  slopes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ttie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should,  and  Is 
hereby  urged  and  requested  to— 

(1)  direct  the  attention  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  to  the  cosU  and  benefits  of  conser- 
vation tillage  as  a  means  of  controlling  soU 
erosion  and  Improving  profitability:  and 

(2)  conduct  a  program  of  research  de- 
signed to  resolve  any  unanswered  questions 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  conservation  tillage  over  other  soil  con- 
servation practices. 

rBOTXcnoii  against  the  intboductiom  and 

DISSEMINATION  OF  PLANT  PESTS 

Sec.  1128.  The  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  (71 
SUt.  31;  7  U.S.C.  ISOaa)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  secUon  105  by  renumbering  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  (c),  (d).  and  <e)  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whereas  the  existence  of  a  plant  pest 
new  to  or  not  therefore  known  to  lie  widely 
prevalent  of  distributed  within  and 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  on  any  prem- 
ises in  the  United  SUtes  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  crops,  other  plant  life  and  plant 
products  of  the  Nation  and  thereby  serious- 
ly burden  IntersUte  or  foreign  commerce, 
whenever  the  SecreUry  determines  that  an 
extraordinary  emergency  exisU  because  of 
the  presence  of  such  plant  pesU  on  any 
premises  ir.  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
presence  of  such  plant  pest  anywhere  in  the 
United  SUtes  tlireatens  the  crops,  other 
plant  life  or  plant  products  of  the  United 
SUtes,  he  may  (1)  seize,  quarantine,  treat 
apply  other  remedial  measures  to  destroy, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  such  manner  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  any  product  or  arti- 
cle of  any  character  whatsoever,  or  means 
of  conveyance  which  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  Infested  or  infected  by  or  contains 
such  plant  pest;  (2)  quarantine,  treat,  or 
apply  other  remedial  measures  to.  in  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate,  any  prem- 
ises, includtaig  articles  on  such  premises 
which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  infested  or 
bifected  by  any  such  plant  pest:  Provided, 
That  such  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
section  only  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  ade- 
quate measures  are  not  being  taken  by  the 
SUte  or  other  Jurisdiction.  The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
SUte  or  other  Jurisdiction  before  any  action 
is  taken  in  any  such  SUte  or  other  Jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section.";  and 

(b)  In  section  107  by  adding  after  the 
second  semicolon  the  following:  "to  stop  and 
inspect  without  a  warrant  any  person  or 
means  of  conveyai^  moving  intrasUte 
upon  probable  causfe  to  believe  that  the 
person  or  conveyance  Is  carrying  any  prod- 
uct or  artide  subject  to  treatment  or  dispos- 
,  al  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder,". 

EQUALIZE  ACCESS  TO  CBEDIT  POB  WIDOWS  AMD 
OTHEB  SINGLE  PABXNTS 

Sec.  1129.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
S03(a)  of  the  ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural 
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Dnelopment    Act    (T    VS.C    IMMft))   to 
■mended  by  ■trtldnc  out  "are  Durried  or". 


AOTBOUTT  TO  ULBASS  BBt 

Sk.  IIM.  Section  lOt  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U3.a 
383)  to  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
before  the  period  "and  may  releaae  bee 
germ  plasm  to  the  public". 

con  or  PitoDDcnoR  truor 

Sac.  IISI.  Section  808  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Connuner  Protection  Act  of  1978  (7 
DJB.a  f  1441a)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  the  phrase  "all  typical 
variable  costs."  the  foUowlnr  "including  in- 
terest costs.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "equal  to  the  existing 
interest  rates  charged  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  and  return  for  management  compara- 
ble to  the  normal  management  fees  charged 
by  other  comparable  Industries.  These  stud- 
ies shall  be  based  upon  the  size  unit  that  re- 
quires one  man  to  farm  on  a  full-time 
basis."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and  a 
return  for  management". 

TITLE  Zn-AORICDLTDRAL  EXPORTS 
Aoaicm.TnBAL  export  camiT  uvoLvnfo  rum 
8k.  1201.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1»«0  (7  VS.C.  1707a)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowing  new 
subsection  (d): 

"(dHl)  There  to  hereby  esUbltohed  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 
Fund,  which  shaU  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  thto  subsection  as  the  'Corpora- 
tion') for  financing  In  accordance  with  thto 
section  and  section  5<f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  Charter  Act  (15  VS.C. 
714c)- 

"(A>  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commoditlea  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years: 

"(B)  export  sales  of  United  SUtes  breed- 
ing anlmato  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry).  Including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  points  of  entry  in  other  na- 
tions; and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  facilities  In  im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  commodities  produced  In  and 
exported  from  the  United  States  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shaU  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  only  where 
there  to  substantial  potential  for  developing 
regular  commercial  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  to  used  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  equitable  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries.  In  carrying 
out  thto  objective,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
Itoh  procedures  under  which- 

"(A)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  f tocal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  In  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  thto  subsection;  and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  In  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  Hscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  thto  subsecUon. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 


volving Ftod  audi  tunia  as  Congrea  shaU 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thto  subsection.  All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  In  payment  for  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revoMng  fund 
in  financing  export  sales  of  the  type  sped- 
fled  in  paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection  shall 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  sudi  re- 
volving fund. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  In  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  the 
names  of  the  countries  extended  credit 
under  such  programs,  the  total  amount  of 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  each  such  country 
in  such  fiscal  year,  and  a  discussion  and 
evaliution  of  the  market  development  activ- 
ities of  the  Corporation  under  thto  subsec- 
tion during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not 
later  than  December  1, 198X 

"(8)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  thto 
subsection  to  abolished  effective  October  1, 
1985,  and  all  unobligated  money  In  such 
fund  on  September  30,  1985,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscella- 
neous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  thto 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(8)  The  authority  provided  by  thto  sub- 
section to  incur  obligations  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual  limi- 
tations on  new  direct  loan  obligations  which 
shall  be  provided  in  annual  appropriations 
Acts.". 

CORCRXSSIONAL  CORSULTATIOW  OH  SILATXaAL 

coMM  ODrrr  sufplt  Aoaiamms 

Sic.  1202.  At  least  thirty  days  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  enters 
Into  any  bilateral  international  agreement, 
other  than  a  treaty.  Involving  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
assure  access  by  a  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof  to  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  products  thereof  on  a 
commercial  basto.  the  President  shall  notify 
and  consult  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  in  detaU  the  terms 
of  and  reasons  for  negoUatIng  such  agree- 
ment and  receiving  recommendatlona,  if 
any.  with  respect  thereto. 

SPKCIAL  STAHDBT  EXPORT  SUBSIST  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1303.  (a)  In  order  to  discourage  for- 
eign countries  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
from  using  subsidies  to  promote  the  expor- 
UUon  of  agricultural  commodities,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  formulate  a  spe- 
cial standby  export  subsidy  program  for  ag- 
ricultural coounoditles  or  products  thereof 
produced  In  the  United  States.  Such  pro- 
gram ShaU  be  designed  to  neutralise  the  ef- 
fects of  export  subsidy  programs  Instituted 
by  foreign  countries  or  instrumentalities 
thereof  to  encourage  exports  of  their  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  foreign  markets 
other  than  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  implement  the 
special  standby  export  subsidy  program  for- 
mulated under  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section 
only  after  the  President— 

(A)  makes  a  determination  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC. 
2411)  that  action  by  the  United  SUtes  to  ap- 
propriate to  obtain  the  elimination  of  an 
act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  country 
or  instnmientality  that  resulU  In— 


(I)  substantial  displacement  of  United 
States  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  foreign  markets,  or 

(II)  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  in 
foreivi  marketo  materially  below  prices 
which  suppliers  of  the  same  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  SUtes 
must  charge  In  order  to  supply  such  com- 
modities to  the  same  market; 

(B)  makes  a  determination  that  such  act. 
policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign  country  or 
Instrumentality  concerned  Involves  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  to  encourage  exports  of 
such  country's  or  Instrrmientallty's  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  foreign  markeU  other 
than  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(C)  fans  to  reach  a  mutually  aocepUble 
resolution  through  consulUtlon  with  the 
foreign  country  or  instriunentality  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  use 
the  C^ommodlty  Credit  Corporation  In  carry- 
ing out  the  special  standby  export  subsidy 
program  authorized  by  thto  section. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thto  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  implement  the  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  for  cotton. 

(e)  The  Congress  finds  that  Canadian  do- 
mestic production  subsidies  and  European 
Economic  Community  subsidies  are  causing 
substantial  displacement  in  the  export  sales 
of  fresh  and  processed  poUtoes  produced  in 
the  United  SUtes.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, therefore,  to  strongly  urged  to  exercise 
the  authority  provided  In  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  thto  section  to  implement  a  special 
standby  export  subsidy  program  for  the 
purpose  of  neutralizing  the  ef  f  ecu  of  such 
subsidies  programs  instituted  by  Canada 
and  the  European  Economic  Community 
countries. 

AORICULTURAL  nOAROO  PROTECnON 

Sec.    1304.   Notwithstanding   any 
Other  provtolon  of  law— 

(a)  If  the  President  or  other  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment causes  the  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  any  country  or  area  of 
the  world  to  be  suspended  or  restricted  for 
reasons  of  national  security  or  foreign 
policy  under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  if 
such  suspension  or  restriction  of  the  export 
of  such  agricultural  commodity  to  Imposed 
other  than  in  ccmnection  with  a  suspension 
or  restriction  of  all  exporU  from  the  United 
SUtes  to  such  country  or  area  of  the  world, 
and  if  export  sales  of  such  agricultural  com- 
modity by  the  United  SUtes  to  such  coun- 
try or  area  of  the  world  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  the  suspension  or 
restriction  to  Imposed  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  total  export  sales  of  such  commodity 
by  the  United  SUtes  to  all  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  suq>ension  or  restriction  to  In  effect,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  thto 
section  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  shall 
compensate  producers  of  the  commodity  in- 
volved by  either- 

(1)  making  paymenU  available  to  such 
producers,  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
thto  section;  or 

(3)  on  the  date  on  which  the  suspension  or 
restriction  to  imposed,  establishing  the  loan 
level  for  such  commodity  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  if  a  loan  program  to  in 
effect  for  the  commodity,  at  100  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  date  of 
the  imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restric- 
tion; or 

(3)  undertaking  any  combination  of  the 
measures  described  in  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of 
thto  subsection. 
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(b)  If  the  Secretary  makes  paymenU  avaU- 
able  to  producers  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  thto  section,  the  amount  of 
such  payment  shall  be  determined  by— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  agricultural  commod- 
ity for  which  paymente  are  authorized  to  be 
made  to  producers  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1040.  multiplying  (1)  the  pro- 
ducer's farm  program  payment  yield  or  the 
yield  esUbltohed  for  the  farm  for  the  com- 
modity involved,  times  (11)  the  farm  pro- 
gram acreage  estabitehed  for  the  commod- 
ity, times  (111)  the  amount  by  which  the 
average  market  price  per  unit  of  such  com- 
modity received  by  producers  during  the 
sixty-day  period  immedUtely  following  the 
date  of  the  imposition  of  the  suspension  or 
restriction  to  less  than  100  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  such  commodity,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  date  of 
the  imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restric- 
tion; or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  other  agrlctiltural  com- 
modities for  which  price  support  to  author^ 
toed  for  producers  under  titles  L  U.  uid  in 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  multiplying 
the  amount  by  which  the  average  market 
price  per  unit  of  such  commodity  received 
by  the  producers  during  the  sixty-day 
period  immediately  following  the  date  of 
the  imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restrie- 
tion  to  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  such  commodity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  date  of  the 
Imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restriction, 
by  the  quantity  of  such  commodity  sold  by 
the  producer  dtirlng  the  period  that  the  sus- 
pension or  restriction  to  in  effect 

(c)  The  paymente  made  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  subsecUon  (b)  of  thto  section  shall  be 
made  for  each  marketing  year  or  part  there- 
of during  which  the  suspension  or  restric- 
tion to  in  effect  and  shall  be  made  in  equal 
amounU  at  ninety-day  Intervals,  beginning 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  imposition 
of  the  suspension  or  restriction. 

(d)(1)  Any  loan  level  established  pursuant 
to  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section 
shall  remain  In  effect  as  long  as  the  suspen- 
sion or  restriction  described  in  subsection 
(a)  remains  In  effect 

(2)  Any  commodity  loan  the  level  of  which 
to  Increased  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  of  the 
commodity  without  interest 

(e)  The  Secretary  to  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisiona  of  thto  section. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  In  carrying  out  the 
provtoions  of  thto  section. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  thto  section  shall 
become  effective  with  respect  to  any  suspen- 
sion or  restriction  of  the  export  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  thto  section,  implemented  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act 

ITUVT  or  THE  TRADE  POUCIES  AHB  PRAOTCES 
or  PORDOH  OOVlRIOfEHTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
UHiTEM  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  COIUODITIES 

Sec.  1205.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  foreign  governments,  including 
govemmenU  of  the  Eiut>pean  Economic 
Community,  which  adversely  and  unfairly 
affect  export  sales  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  producU  thereof. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  Congress,  within  one-hundred  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act  on  the  resulU  of  such  study  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  other  actions  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  protect  and  increase  the  export  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
producte  thereof  and  to  otherwise  protect 


the   agricultural    trade    intereste   of   the 
United  States. 

SEVELOPMBTT  OP  PLANS  TO  ALLEVIATE  ADVERSE 
IMPACT  OP  EXPORT  EMBARGOES  OH  AGRICUL- 
TURAL OOMMODrriES 

Sec.  1206  (a)  In  order  to  aUevlate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  adverse 
Impact  on  farmers,  elevator  operators, 
common  carriers,  and  exporters  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  when  the  President  or 
other  member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  causes  the  export 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  any  coun- 
try or  area  of  the  world  to  be  suspended  or 
restricted,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall- 

(1)  develop  a  comprehensive  contingency 
plan  that  Includes— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  extoting  farm  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
such  programs  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
the  Secretary  to  efficiently  and  effecUvely 
offset  the  adverse  impact  of  such  a  suQwn- 
sion  or  restriction  on  farmers,  elevator  oper- 
ators, common  carriers,  and  exporters  of 
commodities  provided  for  under  such  pro- 
grams; 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  kinds  and  avau- 
ability  of  Information  needed  to  determine, 
on  an  emergency  basis,  the  extent  and  se- 
verity of  the  impact  of  such  a  suspension  or 
restriction  on  producers,  elevator  operators, 
common  carriers,  and  exporters;  and 

(C)  the  development  of  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  if  any,  to  which  the 
Impact  of  such  a  siispension  or  restriction 
should  be  offset  hi  the  case  of  each  of  the 
sectors  referred  to  in  subclause  (B): 

(2)  Vot  any  embargo  for  which  compensa- 
tion to  not  provided  under  section  1204  of 
thto  Act.  develop  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  for  ctianges  in 
extoting  agricultural  programs,  or  for  new 
programs,  as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary to  handle  effectively,  efficiently,  eco- 
nomically, and  fairly  the  impact  of  any  such 
suspension  or  restriction; 

(4)  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, before  such  corporation  purchases 
any  contracU  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting 
the  impact  of  a  commodity  suQ>enslon  or  re- 
striction, to— 

(A)  prepare  an  economic  Justification  for 
each  commodity  involved  in  the  suspension 
to  determine  if  such  a  purchase  to  necessary; 

(B)  estimate  any  suspension-related  bene- 
fits and  detrimental  effect  to  the  exporters, 
and  use  both  estimates  in  determining  the 
extent,  if  any,  Federal  assistance  to  needed; 
and 

(C)  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  limit  iU  purchases  to  only  those 
types  and  grades  of  commodities  suspended 
from  shipment  and  to  make  such  purchases 
at  prices  at  or  near  the  current  market 
prices.  \ 

(3)  for  any  embargo  for  which  compensa- 
tion to  provided  under  section  1204  of  thto 
Act  develop  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  Implementing  and  administering 
section  1204;  and 
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MISCEIXAireOUS  AMEHDMEIfTS 

Sec.  1301.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  amended  by  striking  out  "for  foreign 
currencies"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars  under 
the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are  not 
possible,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  which  permit  conver- 
sion to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applica- 
ble to  the  sales  agreement".  ^  _^    , 

Sec.  130X  SecUon  103(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  except  where  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  thto  Act  determine  the 
amount  of  foreign  currencies  needed  for  the 
uses  specified  in  subsections  (a),  (b).  (e).  and 
(h)  of  section  104  and  In  UUe  m,  and  the 
agreemente  for  credit  sales  shaU  provide  for 
payment  of  such  amounte  in  dollaia  or  In 
foreign  currencies  upon  delivery  of  the  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Such  payment  may  be 
considered  as  a  advance  payment  of  the  ear- 
liest Installment:". 

Sec.  1303.  Section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  to  amended  by  amending  the 
first  full  sentence  to  read  as  foUows:  "As 
used  in  thto  Act,  'friendly  country'  shall  not 
include  any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or  orga- 
nization controlling  a  world  Communist 
thovement". 

Sec.  1304.  Section  103(1)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
beginning  with  "obtain  commitments  from 
friendly  purchasing  countries"  through 
"United  SUtes  of  America,  and". 

Sac  1305.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"under  thto  title"  and  inserting  in  Ilea 
thereof  "under  agreements  for  such  sales 
entered  tato  prior  to  January  1. 1972"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d) 
"85.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"810.000,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  the  pro- 
viso following  subsecUon  (k)  "(except  as 
provided  in  subsecUon  (c)  of  thto  section).". 

Sec.  1306.  Section  106(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistanoe 
Act  of  1954  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  sentence:  "Payment 
by  any  friendly  country  for  commodities 
purchased  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  which  permit  conver- 
sion to  dollars  shall  be  upon  terms  no  less 
favorable  to  the  United  States  than  those 
for  development  loans  made  under  section 
122  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061.  as 
amended.". 

Sec.  1307.  SecUon  108  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  repealed. 

Sec.  1308.  SecUon  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  UAC.  1709)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsecUon  (a)  as  foQowc 

(A)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  ".  and  reducing 
illiteracy  among  the  rural  poor": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  new  partr 
graph  iiumedtotely  after  paragraph  (10); 

"(11)  cahying  out  programs  to  Improve 
the  health  of  the  rural  poor."; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  adding'  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  In  each  agreement  entered  Into 
imder  thto  UUe  and  In  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shaU  be 
described  (A)  to  tlie  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble. In  q>eciflc  and  measurable  terms,  and 
(B)  In  a  manner  which  ensures  that  the 
needy  people  In  the  recipient  country  wiU 
be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  self-help 
measures  pursuant  to  each  agreement. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
assure  that  in  each  agreement  entered  Into 
under  thto  UUe  and  in  each  amendment  to 
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such  in  agraement,  the  lelf-help  meuum 
agreed  to  are  additional  to  the  meaaurea 
which  (he  recipient  country  otherwise  ia  un- 
dertaking without  the  new  resouroea. 

"(3)  The  President  shaU  take  aU  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  econom- 
ic development  and  self-help  proviaiona  of 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out" 

Sac.  1300.  SecUon  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  repealed. 

Sec.  1310.  Section  115(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  In  tha 
first  sentence  after  the  words  "food  oom- 
modltles"  the  words  "from  private  stocks". 

Sac.  1311.  SecUon  304  of -the  AgrlaJtural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1750.000,000"  in  the  flnt  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "11.000,000.000". 

Sbc.  1312.  Section  402  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
second  sentence  "or  beer"  after  "vtne"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  beer,  or  distilled 
spirits". 

Sec.  1313.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  19M  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"April  1"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
1". 

Sac.  1314.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  19S4  to  amended  by  Inserting  "a  prtee 
not  greater  than"  before  "the  export 
market  price". 

PUBUC  LAW  4S0  KXRHSIOH 

Sac.  1315.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Asaiatance  Act  of 
1964  to  amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1986". 
TITLE    XrV— RESEARCH.    EXTENSION. 

AND  TEACHmO  IN  THE  FOOD  AND 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 
RSYisKD  riMDuroa 

Sac  1401.  Section  1402  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (T  U.8.C  SlOl)  Is 
amended  to  read  ak  follows: 

"Sac.  1403.  Congress  finds  that- 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  provided  funding  support 
for  agricultural  research,  extenalon.  and 
teaching  for  many  years  in  order  to  promote 
and  protect  the  general  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea,  and  thto 
support  has  significantly  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
system; 

"(2)  a  unique  partnership  arrangement 
exUts  In  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  several 
States  and  this  partnership  should  be  pre- 
served; 

"(3)  the  extoting  agricultural  research 
system  constotlng  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, other  colleges  and  universities  engaged 
in  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching,  and  the  private  sector  constitute 
an  essential  national  resource  which  must 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  any  further 
strengthening  of  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  in  the  United  States; 

"(4)  of  major  concern  is  the  security  of 
the  future  food  supply  and  its  costs  due  to 
declinging  rates  of  increase  In  productivity, 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  petroleum  and 
petrochemlcato,  declining  water  tables,  nat- 
ural resource  depletion,  deterioration  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  and  the  ability  of 
world  agriculture  to  provide  and  m»in»^in 


adequate  diets  for  an  ever  Inrrnaslng  popu- 
lation with  rather  fixed  areas  of  cropland: 

"(6)  advanoea  in  food  and  agricultural  ad- 
encea  and  tecfanolocy  have  become  Increas- 
ingly limited  by  the  concentration  upon 
thorough  development  and  exploitation  of 
currently  known  scientific  principlea  and 
technological  approaches  at  the  expense  of 
more  fimdamental  research  effort  in  the 
basic  sciences  to  necessary  to  achieve  break- 
throughs in  knowledge  that  can  support 
new  and  innovative  tooA  and  agrfcultunl 
technologies; 

"(8)  available  date  and  research  based  eco- 
nomic information  are  no  longer  aufflcient 
to  deal  with  the  increasingly  complex  puMic 
and  private  decisiona  needed  to  reapond  t« 
the  rapidly  changing  eventa  in  domestic 
world  agriculture; 

"(7)  the  land-grant  colleges  and  unlvetil- 
ties.  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ahouM  have  Im- 
proved linkages  with  the  Inteniatlonal  re- 
search centers  and  ooimterpart  institutions 
and  agencies  in  developed.  tranatttaaaL  and 
developing  countrlea;  thto  would  mm  tha 
purpose  of  United  Statea  agricultiin  and 
the  United  SUtea  and  the  world  acoaomr. 
and 

"(8)  long-range  planning  for  reaearch,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  to  a  key  cleaaeat  In 
meeting  the  objeetivea  of  thto  Utle.  and  aU 
of  the  elements  In  the  food  and  agricultural 
senrice  and  education  aystem  are  eneour- 
aged  to  expand  their  suooeaaful 
and  coordination  effocta.". 


Ski  140X  Section  1403  of  the  National  Af> 
rlcultural  Research.  Extenalon.  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  X3&.C.  3103)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(3)  undertake  the  spedal  meaaurea  aeC 
forth  In  thto  title  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion and  planning  of  agricultural  leseareh. 
extension,  and  teaching  programa.  identify 
needa  and  eatabliah  prioritiee  for  tbaae  pro- 
grams, assure  that  national  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  objectivea 
are  fully  achieved,  and  assure  that  the  re- 
sults of  agricultural  reaearch  are  effectively 
communicated  and  demonstrated  to  Iknn- 
ers.  processors,  handlers,  consumers,  and  all 
other  uaera  who  can  benefit  therefnim;"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  ttw 
comma  after  the  word  "progiams"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  by  striking  out  "Includ- 
ing the  Initiatives  apeeified  In  aeetlon 
1402(8)  of  this  title.": 

(3)  in  paragraph  <6)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "scientific":  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  atrilting  out  the 
words  "training  and  research"  and  inaerting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  worda  "research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching". 

AMxinwD  DBmnnom 

Sec.  1403.  Section  1404  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(8)  the  term  'food  and  agricultural  aci- 
ences'  means  basic,  applied,  and  develop- 
mental research,  and  extension  and  teach- 
ing activities.  In  the  food,  agricultural,  re- 
newable natural  resources,  forestry,  and 
social  sciences.  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
these  terms,  including  but  not  limited  to.  ac- 
tivities relating  to— 

"(A)  domestic  and  export  market  expan- 
aion  for  United  SUtes  agricultural  products; 

"(B)  production  Inputs,  such  as  energy,  to 
improve  productivity; 


•^C)  aniaial  health  to  protect  man  and  the 
animal  production  base  of  the  United 
States: 

"(D>  human  nutrition: 

"(K)  home  economicB  and  family  life: 

"(F)  rangeiaad  management; 

"(G)  aquaculture;  and 

"(H)  energy  production,  use  and  conserva- 
Uon;"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (13)  to  read: 

"(13)  except  aa  provided  in  aubtitle  H  of 
thto  Utle,  the  term  'State'  means  any  one  of 
the  fifty  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rloo.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Comm<mwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianaa, 
the  Truat  Territory  of  the  Padflc  lalands. 
the  Virgin  Islanda  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia;";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (14)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(14)  the  term  'teaching*  meaiM  formal 
claasroom  Instruction,  laboratory  instruc- 
ttoo.  and  pcactlctun  experience  in  the  food 
and  agxtoultural  adenoea  and  matters  relat- 
ing thereto  <suoh  aa  faculty  development. 
student  racmltment  and  aerrieea.  curricu- 
lum development,  instruetiooal  materiata 
and  equipaaent.  and  InnovaUve  teaching 
methodologlea)  conducted  by  eoUepea  and 
unlventtiCB  otf ettag  baccalaureate  or  higher 
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anvommunaB  or  ma  aacanasT  aim 

D^AmmiT  or  aouculiubb 
Sac.  1404.  Section  1405  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1877  (7  UJB.C.  3131)  to 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragtanh  (1)  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Fiducatlon.  and  Welfare" 
and  lnaert,lng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloes"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
words  "teaching,  and  manpower  develop- 
ment" and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
^words  "and  teaching"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  atriklng  out  the 
word  "other": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inaerting  the  words 
"or  proposed"  after  the  vorda  "actions 
taken": 

(8)  In  paragraph  M)  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(0)  In  paragraph  <0)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inaeiting  in  Ueu  tliereof  a  aeml- 
oolon  followed  by  the  word  "and";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  pafkgraph: 

"(10)  coordinate  all  agricultural  research, 
extenalon.  and  teaching  acUviUes  conducted 
or  finaneed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  periodic  renewable  reaource 
aBSf— iiMit  and  program  provided  for  in  aec- 
tloDS  3  and  4  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Reaourcea  Planning  Act  of  1974 
and  the  appraisal  and  program  provided  for 
in  sections  5  and  8  of  the  SoU  and  Water 
Resources  ConaervaUon  Act  of  1977.". 

SUaOOmOTTEX  OM  food.  AOaiCULTDKAI,  AHB 
POBK8TBT  aXSXAaCH 

Sec.  1405.  (a)  Section  401(h>  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Science  and  Technology  PoUcy.  Orga- 
nisation, and  Priorities  Aa  of  1978  (43 
U,S.C.  eeSKh))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Subconunit- 
tee  on  Food  and  Renewable  Resources"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Sub- 
comnUttee  on  Food.  Agricultural,  and  For- 
estry Reaearch": 

(2)  by  strildng  out  the  words  "Department 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servicea":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  worda  "Btiergy  Re- 
search and  Development  Admintotration" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  worda  "De- 
partment of  Energy". 


(b)  Seetloa  18T(b)  of  the  Cnernr  Seeurity 
Act  (43  UJac.  8863)  to  amended  In  para- 
graph (1)  by  striking  "Subcommittee  on 
Food  and  Renewable  Reaoureea"  and  Inaert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Ftood, 
Agricultural,  and  Forestry  Research". 

jom  oooncn.  OH  rooD  am  aaticomnuii 

Sk.  1408.  SeetloD  140T  of  the  national  Af 
ricidtural  Reaeareh  Bxtcnakm  and  Teachhn 
PoUcy  Act  ollfn  (7  UAC  SltUlaaand- 
ed- 

(1)  In  aubaeetlon  (a)  by  atriUat  out  "of 
five  yearr*  and  taiaertinf  in  Ueu  thereof 
"that  exptowa  December  81. 18M": 

(3)  by  amending  aubaectkm  (b)  to  read  ■■ 
follows: 

(b)  The  Joint  OouneO  shall  be  compneed 
of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  repreaenta- 
Uvea  of  onanlMtlnna  or  agencies  whidi  coo- 
duct  or  aaalat  In  conducting  programa  of  r»- 
search,  extension,  or  teaching  In  the  food 
and  agricultural  adencea.  Including  land- 
grant  coUegea  and  unlverslUea;  other  col- 
legea  and  unlverdtlea  having  a  demonstra- 
ble capadty  to  carry  out  food  and  agricul- 
tural reaearch.  extension,  or  teaching;  State 
agricultural  experiment  atatlona;  State  eo- 
operaUve  extension  servicea;  agendea  within 
the  Department  of  Agrleidture  which  have 
significant  research,  extension,  or  teaching 
responsibOltles:  the  Office  of  Sdenoe  and 
Technology  Policy:  other  Federal  agendea 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  amwopri- 
ate:  and  other  public  and  private  insUtu- 
Uona.  producera  tjid  repreaentaUvea  of  the 
public  who  are  interested  In  and  have  a  po- 
tential to  eontribute.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  foundation  of  naUonal 
poU(9  in  the  food  and  agricultural  adencea. 
Membera  ahaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years  by  the  Secretary.  The  terms  of 
membera  ahaU  be  staggeretL  At  least  one- 
half  of  the  membera  of  the  Joint  CouncQ 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  (ensur- 
ing that  regional  dlffereneea  are  properly 
conaidered)  from  among  dtotlngutohed  per- 
sons engaged  In  agricultural  reaearch.  ex- 
tenaiim.  or  teaching  programa  at  land-grant 
coUeges  and  universiUea  and  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  atatlona.  TO  ensure  that 
other  agricultural  bnUtutlonal  viewa  are 
conaidered  by  the  Joint  Coundl.  two  of  the 
memboa  of  the  Joint  Coundl  ahall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  distinguished  repreaentaUvea 
of  other  coUegea  and  univeialtiea  having  a 
demonstrable  capadty  to  carry  out  food  and 
agriculttual  reaearch.  exteniton.  or  teadi- 
ing.  The  Joint  Coundl  ahall  be  Jointly 
chaired  by  the  senior  policy  official  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  renionalble  for 
research,  extenalon.  and  teaching,  and  a 
person  to  be  elected  from  among  the  non- 
Federal  memberahlp  of  the  Joint  CoundL"; 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  aubseo- 
tion  (d)  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(1)  The  primary  reaponsibiUty  of  the 
Joint  CouncU  shaU  be  to  bring  about  more 
effecUve  research,  extension,  and  teaching 
In  the  food  and  agricultural  adencea  in  the 
United  Statea  by  Improving  planning  and 
coordinaUon  of  publidy  and  privately  aup- 
ported  food  and  agricultural  adence  aeUvl- 
Uea  and  by  relating  Federal  budget  devel<H>- 
ment  and  program  management  to  these 
processes."; 

(4)  in  subsecUon  (dX3XE)  by  striking  out 
"efforts"  and  aU  that  foUowa  through 
"planning."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "of 
the  food  and  agricultural  adencea.  by  using, 
wherever  possible,  the  existing  regional  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  organiza- 
tiona  of  State  cooperaUve  InsUtuUons  to 
provide  regional  planning  and  coordina- 
tion,"; 

(6)  by  amending  aubaecUon  (dX3XG)  to 
read  as  foUowa: 


"f  O)  submit  a  report,  not  later  than  June 
SO  of  each  year— 

"<i)  apedfying  the  JMnt  CouncQ'a  recom- 
mendattona  on  prlorttlea  for  food  and  agri- 
eultural  reaearch.  artentlop.  and  teachhn 
programa:  and 

"(U)  delineating  suggested  areas  of  respon- 
sibiUty  among  VMeral,  Stata.  and  private 
IB  eutytaif  oat  such  pr^ 


"yBaiAi<«pTi  ramnxRir  aa» 
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mdi  report  diall  be  sutaaltted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  ICInortty  views.  If 
timely  sulmltted.  sbaU  be  Induded  tai  such 
report.":  sad 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sub- 
sectlMis  (e),  U).  and  (g)  as  foUows: 

"(e)  The  meetings  of  the  Jotait  Ooaaea 
shaU  be  pubUdy  annouaeed  In  sdiwios  and 
ShaU  be  open  to  the  pubUe.  Appropriate  ree- 
ords  of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  CouneO 
ShaU  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the 
public  on  request. 

"(f)  Thto  title  ShaU  consUtute  the  diarter 
under  wiiidi  the  Joint  Oounctt  wiU  operate 
and  no  further  charter  shaU  be  neoeaaary. 
The  Joint  Coundl  may  develop  bylawa  or 
operating  procedurea  If  auch  are  determined 
to  be  neeeaaary  for  effective  operation.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provlaion  of  law,  the 
Joint  OouneO  ahaU  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
viaiona of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

"(g)  The  Joint  CouncQ  to  authorised  to  ea- 
tabliah such  paneto  as  It  deems  apprtvriate 
to  develop  information.  rei>orta,  advice,  and 
reoommendationa  for  the  uae  of  the  Joint 
CoimcQ  In  meeting  Ita  responstbUttiea.  Mem- 
bers of  such  paneto  may  indude  members  of 
the  Joint  CouncQ.  takUvlduato  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  depart- 
menta  and  agendea  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  repreaentaUvea  of  State  agendea. 
land-grant  coUeges  and  unlveraltlea.  other 
coUegea  and  unlveraiUea.  State  agricultural 
experiment  atatlona,  and  indlviduato  from 
the  private  aector.  Such  paneto  shaU  be 
exempt  from  the  provtalona  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  and  UUe  XVlll  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.". 

'  aanoHAL  AoaicTTLToaAL  aassAacB  am 
kxtkhsioh  usxrs  advisost  aoaxo 

Sac.  1407.  SecUon  1408  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1077  (7  \JB.C.  8133)  la 
amended— 

(1)  tai  aubaeetlon  (a)  by  striking  out  "of 
five  years"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"that  expires  December  31. 1988 "; 

(3)  In  subaecUon  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  in- 
ser^ag  In  Ueu  thereof  "twenty-five"; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  aa 
foUowc 

"(1)  eight  producer  membera  representing 
varloua  geographiod  regions  and  producUon 
Intereata.  induding  forestry  and  aquacul- 
ture,"; and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Such  members  shaU  be  appointed  to  serve 
staggered  terms.";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (fX3XE).  by  striking  out 
"October  81"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1":  an4 

(4)  In  subsection  (fX3KF).  by  striking  out 
"March  1  of  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"February  20  of". 

rXDEBAt-STATI  FAaTHXBSHir  AIIO 
COOROUfAnON 

Sac.  1408.  (a)  SecUon  1409  of  ttie  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UJS.C  3134) 
to  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 


"Sac.  1409.  A  unique  partnership  arrange- 
ment exisU  in  food  and  agrleoltural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  governmenta  of 
the  aeveral  Statea  whereby  the  Statea  have 
accepted  and  have  aupported.  through  legia- 
latloD  and  approprtatloaa— 

"(1)  reaeareh  programa  under— 

"(A)  the  Act  of  March  3.  1887  (7  V&.C. 
S81a  et  aeq.).  commonly  known  aa  the  Hatch 
Act  0(1887: 

"(B)  the  Act  of  October  10. 1863  (18  U.S.C. 
68Sa  et  aeq.).  «*»«"»«"»'y  known  aa  the  Mcln- 
tire«tenato  Act  of  1883:  and 

"(C)  subtitle  B  of  thto  title: 

"(8)  eKtenstoD  programa  under  the  Act  of 
May  S,  1814  (7  UJB.C.  841  et  aeq.).  commonly 
known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act:  and 

"(3)  teaching  programs  under— 

"(A)  the  Act  of  July  2.  1882  (7  UJ3.C.  301 
et  aeq.),  commonly  known  as  the  First  Mor- 
rQl  AcUand 

"(B)  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
831  et  aeq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
MorrfU  Act:  and 

"(C)  the  Act  of  June  20, 1936  (7  U.B.C.  437 
et  aeq.).  commonly  known  as  the  Bankhead- 
JoneaAct. 

Thto  partnership  In  publicly  supported  agri- 
cultural reaearch.  extenalon,  and  teaching 
Involving  the  programs  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  programa  of  the  States  has  played  a 
major  role  In  the  outstanding  successes 
.achieved  in  meeting  the  varied,  dispersed, 
and  In  many  cases,  slte-speclfic  needs  of 
American  agriculture.  Thto  partnership 
must  be  preserved  and  enhanced." 

"(b)  The  table  of  oontenU  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  aection  1409  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  ftrtloaing  new 
Item: 

See.  1409.  Federal  State  partnerahip  and  co- 
ordination.". 

aacBKTAaT's  axroar 

Sac.  1408.  Section  1410  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  UJ3.C.  3125)  to 
amended  by  atriklng  out  "February  1"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "January  1". 
UBBAans  Ain>  ufroRMATioif  mrwoax 

Sac  1410.  SecUon  1411  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3128)  to 
amended— 

( 1)  in  BubseeU(m  (a>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  etui  thereof: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  aeml- 
col(m  and  the  word  "and"; 

(C)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to  read 
as  foUowc 

"(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lish mutuaUy  valuable  working  relation- 
Bhips  with  IntemaUonal  and  foreign  infor- 
maUon  and  data  programs.";  and 

(3)  In  aubaecUmi  (b)  by  amending  para- 
graph (3)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  providing  noUficaUon  about  these  col- 
lections on  a  regular  basto  to  the  State  coop- 
erative extension  services.  State  educaUcnal 
agendes,  and  other  interested  persons.". 

suproBT  roB  the  jonrr  couMcn,  ajq  thi 

ADVISOBY  BOARD 

Sec.  1411.  SecUon  1412(a)  of  the  National 
AiTicultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.a.C 
3127(a))  to  amended  to  read  as  foUowc 

"(a)  To  assist  the  Joint  Coundl  and  the 
Advisory  Board  In  the  performance  of  their 
dutiea.  the  Secretary  may  appoint,  after 
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eeoniiutkm  with  Um  oo-ctelnnaii  of  the 
Joint  Coimen  ud  the  t^mirmmn  of  the  Advl- 


"(1)  »  fuU-Ume  executive  (Ureetor  who 
ilttll  peifonn  ni^  duttea  m  the  co-chmir> 
men  of  the  Joint  Oouncfl  end  the  chainnan 
of  the  Advtoonr  Boerd  nikjr  direet  and  who 
■han  receive  oompenntkn  at  a  rate  not  to 
eseeed  the  rate  payable  for  OS-It  of  the 
Oeaetal  Schedule  ftabiiehed  in  aectlOQ 
sm  of  title  S.  United  State*  Code:  and 

"XD  a  pmeaiional  ataff  of  not  more  than 
the  fuU-ttaae  employeee  qualified  in  the 
food  and  acrtcultural  wicncea.  of  which  one 
■hall  aafve  ■■  the  ezecuUve  aaeretary  to  the 
Joint  CMmcn  and  one  ahall  aerve  ae  the  ea- 
ocuti**  aeeretary  to  the  AdTtaory  Board.". 
•onuL  novuioira;  AOomoRAi,  AaaisTMn 

■BCBBAaT  or  AOaiCOLTVBB 

8k.  1411  (a)  Section  1411  of  the  National 
Acricultural  Reaearch.  Extension,  and 
Teaehtaig  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  \JB.C.  3138) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fidlowtnc  new  aubaectionc 

"(c)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated aomially  auch  auma  aa  Oongreaa  ooay 
determine  wfceaiary  to  carry  out  the  pcovl- 
aioaa  of  aeetlon  14U  of  thia  title  and  aubaeo- 
tlonODofthlaaeetian. 

~(d>  In  the  perfotmanee  of  the  dutlee  a»> 
algned  to  them  under  thia  title,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ftod.  Acrtcultural.  and  Formtiy 
Reaearch  of  the  Federal  Coordlnatlnc  Coun- 
cfl  for  Sdenee.  Engineerinc  and  Tecfanol- 
onr.  the  Joint  Council,  and  the  Adriaory 
hall,  to  the  extent  practicable.  (1) 
Joint  meethiga  and  *«*««§-  re- 

. .  (3)  eoowiinate  auch  ainnrinii  with. 

and  diatrtbute  auch  reporta  to.  othflfs  tai  the 
national  acrtcultural  reeearch.  eztcMloo. 
and  teaehlnc  ayatem.  and  (3)  appoint  per- 
■ana  to  aerre  aa  liaiaona  with  each  other  and 
other  aMmbera  of  auch  ayatCBL 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  Aaaiatant  Seeretar- 
laa  of  Acriculture  now  provided  for  by  law. 
there  ahall  be  one  «a<ui^»«i  Aaaiatant  See- 
retary  of  Acriculture,  who  ahall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  cenaent  of  the  Senate,  who  ahaU  receive 
compeaaatlon  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
P«'Mg<bed  by  tow  for  Aaiiatant  SecreCartea 
Of  Acriculture.  and  who  ahall  carry  out  auch 
dutlaaaamay  be  preacrlbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Acriculture.". 

(b)  Section  S31S  of  Utle  S.  Doited  States 
Code,  la  amended  In  the  Item  rclaUnc  to  Aa- 
aiatant Secretarlea  of  Acrtculture  by  strikliw 
out  "(Sr  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "(0r. 


POa     CDMPRITIVI,      ,     

rtctuim  oiAirTa  roa  MBioommAL  as- 


Sk.  1413.  (a)  Section  3(b>  of  the  Act  of 
Aucuat  4.  t9M  (7  VJB.C.  4501}.  to  amended- 

(1)  in  the  aecood  aentenoe  by  luertiiw 
after  the  worda  "on  Food  and  Acrtcultural 
Sdenoaa"  the  foUowinc:  "and  the  National 
Acrtcultural  Reaeaxch  and  Exteoaion  Uaets 
Adviaory  Board":  and 

(3)  In  the  last  aentenoe  by  atrlklnc  out 
"for  the  flacal  year  endinc  September  30. 
Un."  and  Inaertlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  flacal  yeara  endinc  «*r**'n!mr 
30,  IMS.  September  30.  1083.  September  30, 
1M4.  September  30.  1985.  September  30. 
ina.  and  September  30. 1987.". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  1 
1906  a  T7JB.C.  4501(c))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paracraph  (1)  by  Inaertlnc  "reaearch 
foundaUona  eaUbllshed  by  land-grant  col- 
lecea  and  universities."  after  "tond-grant 
coBeges  and  unhrerslties.": 

<8)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 

(OBOWK 

"(8)  to  State  acrtcultural  experiment  sta- 
ttooa.  land-grant  oollegea  and  unhrersitlea. 
wwefc  f oundationa  eatabliahed  by  tond- 
cnmt  ooUeges  and  univeraitiea.  oollegea  and 


universities  receiving  funda  under  the  Act  of 
October  10.  1963  (16  VS.C.  582a  et  aeq.). 
and  accredited  oollegea  of  veteitaary  medi- 
cine, to  facilitate  or  expand  ongoing  State- 
Federal  food  and  sgrtcuttural  reaearch  pro- 
grama  that  (A)  promote  excellence  in  re- 
aearch. (B)  promote  the  development  of  re- 
gional research  centers,  (C)  promote  the  re- 
aearch partnership  between  the  Department 
of  Agrtculture  and  auch  colleges  and  univer- 
aitiea, reaearch  f  oundationa  or  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stationa,  or  (D)  *r>qttatt 
coordination  and  cooperation  of  reaeareh 

mtnivHg  Rtatfia  " 

(c)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  Auguat  4, 
1965  (7  n.S.C.  450i(d)),  ia  amended- 

(1)  by  atrlking  out  "the  purehaae  of  equip- 
ment" and  all  that  follows  through  the  daah 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  renova- 
tion and  refurbiahment  (including  energy 
retrofitting)  of  reaearch  apaoea  In  buildings 
or  apaoea  to  be  used  for  reaearch.  and  the 
purchase  and  instaUation  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  such  spaoea.  Such  granto  may  be 
used  for  new  conatruction  only  for  auxiliary 
fadlltiea.  and  fixed  equipment  uaed  for  i«- 
aaareh  In  auch  fadUUes.  such  as  green- 
houses, insectaries.  and  research  farm  struo- 
turaa  and  inatallationa.  Such  granto  ahall  be 
made  to-": 

<3)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  atriUng  out  "avail- 
able: and"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"available:". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  atrlUng  out  the 
period  and  taiaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  a  aeml- 
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(4)  by  inaerting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  each  foreatry  achool  not  deacribed  in 
paragraph  (1),  in  an  amount  which  ia  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  funda  received  by 
auch  achool  under  the  Act  of  October  10. 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  S82a  et  aeq.).  commonly 
known  aa  the  Mdntlre-Stennia  Act  of  1962: 
and 

"(4)  each  college  eligible  to  receive  funda 
under  the  Act  of  Auguat  30,  1890  (T  VJOJC. 
331  et  aeq.).  Including  Tuakegee  Institute,  in 
an  amount  that  U  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  received  by  such  college  under 
section  1445  of  the  NaUonal  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977.". 

AMBfOMxirra  to  tbs  aaaaAkcH  rtcojm  act 

or  less 
Sac.  1414.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July 
81  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390c(a)>,  to  amended  by 
atrlking  out  "for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  of  the  flacal  years  ending 
September  30,  1981  September  30.  1983. 
September  30.  1084.  September  30,  1985, 
September  30,  1986,  and  September  30. 
1987.". 


anrroRT  or  moHXB  iducatumi  oi  ' 

rooo  Aif  D  ACRicuLnnuL  acnwco 
Sac.  1415.  Section  1417  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1077  (7  VS.C.  3153)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  promote  and 
develop  higher  education  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sdenoes  by  formulating  and  ad- 
ministering higher  education  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  del- 
egate to  the  Secretuy  the  authority  to 
carry  out  all  functions  and  duties  under  the 
Act  of  June  39.  1935  (7  U.8.C.  437  et  seq.). 
applicable  to  the  activities  and  programs  for 
which  funds  under  section  22  of  such  Act 
are  avaitoble  to  the  Secretary."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c). 
and  (d)  as  (c).  (d).  and  (e).  respectively,  and 
insetting  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


"(bXl)  The  Secretary  may  make  granto  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  and  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  having  a  de- 
monstrable capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  teaching,  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  five  years— 

"(A)  to  strengthen  institutional  capacities 
to  respond  to  SUte.  national,  or  Internation- 
al educational  needs  In  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences: 

"(B)  to  attract  students  and  educate  them 
as  needed  In  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences, and  to  attract  needed  professlonato  to 
provide  for  their  professional  improvement 
in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences: 

"(C)  to  design  and  Implement  innovative 
food  and  agricultural  educational  programs: 
and 

"(D)  to  facilitate  cooperative  agreemento 
between  two  or  more  eligible  institutions  to 
maxlmtase  the  use  of  faculty  and  fadlltiea  to 
improve  their  food  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing programs. 

Such  granto  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds,  but  each  recipient  insU- 
tution  shall  have  a  significant  ongoing  oom- 
mitment  to  the  food  and  agrictiltural  sd- 
enoes generally  and  to  the  spedfle  subject 
area  for  which  such  grant  Is  to  be  used. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  competitive 
granto  to  colleges  and  universities  for  peri- 
ods not  to  exceed  five  years— 

"(A)  to  develop  or  administer  programs  to 
meet  unique  food  and  agricultural  educa- 
tional problems:  and 

"(B)  to  administer  and  conduct  spedaliaed 
prog^^ns  to  attract  Indlviduato  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  and  to  ad- 
minister and  conduct  graduate  fellowship 
programs  to  meet  regional  and  national  ob- 
Jectlvea  in  the  food  and  agricultural  ad- 
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(S)  by  redeaignattaig  aubaectiima  (e)  and 
(d)  aa  aubeectlona  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 


Such  granto  shaU  be  made  without  regard 
to  matching  funds  provided  by  redpients."; 
and 

(3)  In  subsection  (e).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemer  30, 
1982."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30. 1981  September  30.  1983.  September  30, 
1984,  September  30.  1085.  September  30. 
1986,  and  September  30. 1987,". 

TBAHsria  or  nnrcnoira 
Sac  1418.  (a)  There  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Agrtculture  all 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  of  the  Department  of  Education  under 
the  Act  of  Auguat  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C.  331  et 
aeq.). 

<b>  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Education  established 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.). 

MATIOIIAL  AOaiCULTDKAL  SCIXRCK  AWAXB 

Sac  1417.  (a)  Section  1418  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U-8.C.  3153) 
toamended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows:  "rational  AcaicuLTuiuL  wet- 
BKa  AWAao"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
foUowa: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  estabUsh  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Sdenee  Award  for  re- 
aearch or  advanced  studies  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  sdences.  Including  the  sodal 
sdencea.  Two  such  awards,  one  for  each  of 
the  categories  described  in  subsection  (d)  of 
thto  aecUon.  ahall  be  made  in  each  fiscal 
year."; 


(4)  by  inserting  immedtotely  after  subeee- 
Hon  (b)  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  awards  will  be  open  to  persons  in 
agricultural  research,  extension,  teaching. 
or  any  combination  thereof.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contento  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  ia  amended  by  atrlk- 
ing out  the  following: 
"Sec  1418.  National  agricultural  reaearch 

award." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec   1418.  National  agricultural  science 
award.". 

ALCOHOL  AMD  imUaTaiAL  MmtOCAXBORa 

Sac.  1418.  SecUon  1419(a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  T3S.C 
3154(a))  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"coUeges  and  universities,  and  Government 
corporations"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"coUeges,  unlvenltles.  Oovemment  corpora- 
tions, and  Federal  lahontories"  and  by 
striking  out  In  the  third  sentence  "coUeges, 
universtltles  and  Oovemment  corporations" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "coUeges,  uni- 
versities, Oovemment  corporations,  and 
Federal  laboratories": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "four"  ia  the  sixth  sen- 
tence; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  September  30, 
i982"  in  the  sixth  sentence  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"September  30.  1082,  September  30,  1083. 
September  30.  1984,  September  30.  1985. 
September  30, 1986.  and  September  30, 1987: 
Provided,  That  the  total  amount  of  such  ap- 
propriations shall  not  exceed  $40,000,000 
during  the  ten-year  period  t>eglnnlng  Octo- 
ber 1.  1977,  and  shaU  not  exceed  such  sums 
as  may  be  authorised  by  tow  for  any  fiscal 
year  subsequent  to  such  period:  Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  a  total  of 
$5,000,000  may  be  awarded  to  the  coUeges 
and  universities  of  any  one  SUte.". 

mrnunoii  isncATioH  paooxAH 
Sbc  1419.  SecUon  1425  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  D.8.C.  3175)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsecUon  (b)  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(b)  In  order  to  enable  low-lnoome  indlvid- 
uato and  f  amlUes  to  engage  in  nutritionally 
sound  food  purchgaing  and  preparation 
practicea.  the  expanded  food  and  nutriUon 
educaUon  program  conducted  under  aeetlon 
S(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.aC. 
S43<d)),  ShaU  provide  for  the  employment 
and  training  of  professicmal  and^araprofea- 
aional  aides  to  engage  ins  direct  nutriUon 
education  of  low-income  famiUea  and  in 
other  appropriate  nutriUon  educaUon  pro- 
grams. To  the  maTlmum  extent  practicable, 
such  program  aides  shaU  be  hired  from  the 
Indigenous  target  populaUon.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsecUon  (c)  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"(c)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1983— 

"(1)  Any  funds  annually  appropriated 
under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8, 1914. 
for  the  conduct  of  the  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  education  program,  up  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  such  section  for 
such  program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  ShaU  be  aUocated  to  each 
SUte  in  the  same  proportlcm  as  funds  ap- 
propriated under  such  section  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981,  are  aUocated 
among  the  States;  with  the  exception  that 


the  Secretary  may  retain  up  to  S  per 
eentum  of  auch  amount  for  the  eondud  of 
auch  program  in  Statea  that  did  not  partici- 
pate in  auch  program  in  the  flacal  year 
ending  September  30. 1981. 

"(3)  Any  funda  appropriated  annually 
under  aecUon  S(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8, 1914. 
for  the  eondud  of  the  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  educaUon  program  in  exceaa  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  auch  aec- 
Uon for  the  eondud  of  the  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1981.  shaU 
be  allocated  aafollowa: 

"(A)  4  per  centum  ahall  be  availahte  to  the 
Secretary  for  admlnistraUve,  technical,  and 
other  services  necessary  for  the  administra- 
Uon  of  the  program. 

"(B)  The  remainder  shaU  be  allocated 
among  the  States  as  f  oUowk 

"(1)  10  per  centum  shaU  be  distributed 
equally  among  aU  States:  and 

"(U)  The  remainder  shaU  be  aUocated  to 
each  SUte  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  raUo  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allo- 
cated under  thto  subparagraph  as  the  popu- 
totion  of  the  SUte  Uving  at  or  below  125  per 
centum  of  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (adjusted  pursuant  to  section 
624  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ad  of 
1964  (86  SUt  697.  as  amended:  42  VJ&.C 
2971d)).  bears  to  the  total  population  of  aU 
the  States  Uving  at  or  below  125  per  centum 
of  the  income  poverty  giildeUnes,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  last  preceding  decennial 
census  at  the  time  each  such  additional 
amount  is  first  appropriated.  The  provisions 
of  thto  subparagraph  shaU  not  predude  the 
Secretary  from  developing  educational  ma- 
terials and  programs  for  persons  in  income 
ranges  above  the  level  designated  in  thto 
aubparagraph.". 
axPEAL  or  aacTion  i4as  or  tbs  ratiokal  ao- 

RICULTDKAL      aESKAaCH,      aZTKHSIOR.      AHB 
TBACEORO  POLICT  ACT  OF  1S7T 

Sac.  1420.  (a)  Section  1426  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Ad  of  1977  (7  VB.C.  3176) 
Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contento  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Ad  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"Sec.  1426.  NutriUon  education  materials." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Sec  1426.  Repealed.". 

»it«TM»  iRSTiTnnoRS  roa  arimal  hbaltb 
ARs  DisBAa  axsiAacH  ruRDa 

Sac  1421.  Section  1430  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Reaeareh,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1077  (7  U.&C.  3192)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(1)  the  term  'eligible  institutiim'  means 
accredited  coUeges  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  SUte  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions:"; and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read: 
"(2)  the  term  'dean'  means  the  dean  of  an 

accredited  coUege  of  veterinary  medldne:". 

ARIMAL  BXALTB  BCISRCS  SKSaABCH  AOVISOBT 
BOA«0 

eac  1422.  Section  1432(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  V&.C 
3194(a))  to  amended  by  striking  "of  Ave 
yean"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "that 
expires  December  31. 1086". 

APPaOPaiATIORS  POR  RBXAaCH  OR  RATIOHAL 
OR  RROIORAL  PaOBLUS 

Sic.  1423.  Section  1434  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultiiral  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Ad  of  1977  (7  VA.C.  3196)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  aubeection  (b)  to  read  ■■ 
follows: 


"(b)  Ftmds  appropriated  under  thto  ■•» 
tion  ahaU  be  awarded  In  the  f  onn  of  graata; 
for  perloda  not  to  exceed  five  yeara,  to  tfiai^ 
Ue  Inatltutlona.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  miI^ 
aectiona  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  aa  foUowa: 

"(c)  In  order  to  eatabUah  a  rational  alloca> 
tion  of  funda  appropriated  under  thto  ae^ 
tion.  the  Secretary  ahaU  eataUiah  anmrnlly 
priority  listo  of  animal  health  and  dlseaaa 
problema  of  national  or  regional  atgnlA- 
canoe.  Such  liato  shsn  be  prepared  after 
eonsultation  with  the  Joint  Council,  the  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  the  Board.  Any  reoam- 
mendatlons  made  In  connection  with  such 
eonsultation  shaU  not  be  controlling  on  the 
Secretary's  determination  of  priwitles.  In 
establishing  such  priorities,  the  Secretary, 
the  J(rfnt  Council,  the  Advtoory  Bowd.  and 
the  Board  ahall  oonaider  the  foUowlng  fao- 
tora: 

"(1)  any  health  or  diaesse  proUem  which 
causes  or  may  cause  significant  economic 
losses  to  any  part  of  the  Uvestock  prodii^ 
tion  Industry; 

"(2)  whether  current  sdentlflc  knowledge 
necessary  to  prevent,  cure,  or  abate  auch  a 
health  or  disease  problem  Is  adequate:  and 

"(3)  whether  the  sUtus  of  scientific  re- 
search is  such  that  accompllshmento  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  application  of  sci- 
entific effort  to  such  health  or  disease  prob- 
lem. 

"(d)  Without  regard  to  any  consultation 
under  subsection  (c).  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  award  granto  to  ellgibto 
insUtuUons  on  the  basis  of  the  prtorttles  a» 
signed  through  a  peer  review  system.  Orant- 
ees  ShaU  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basto 
In  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Secretary  may  esUblish. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  mulUyear  grants,  the 
Secretary  shaU  distribute  funds  to  grant  re- 
dpiento  on  a  schedule  which  to  reasonably 
retoted  to  the  timetable  required  for  the  (»^ 
derly  eondud  of  the  research  project  In- 
volved.". 

KZTKRSIOR  AT  ISSO  LARO-GRART  OOLLRCn, 
IRCLUSIRC  TUSKBCKI  DfSIllUia 

Sac  1434.  Section  1444  of  the  National  A«> 
riculttiral  Reaeareh.  Extension,  and  Teaeh- 
taig PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U&C  3321)  ii 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  endtaig  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981."  im- 
medtotely after  "Be^nnlng  with  the  flacal 
year  ending  September  30.  1979."  la  the 
aecond  aentence:  and 

(B)  by  taiaertJng  immedtotely  after  the 
aecond  aentence  a  new  aentence  aa  follows: 
"Beginning  with  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1981  there  ahaU  be  appropriated 
under  thto  aection  for  each  flacal  year  an 
amount  not  less  that  5%  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  such  year  under  the 
Ad  of  May  8, 1914  (7  VB.C.  341-349)."; 

(2)  tn  subsecUon  (bM2XB)  by  taisetting 
"current  at  the  time  each  such  additional 
sum  to  first  appropriated"  after  "the  last 
preceding  decennial  census"  both  times  It 
appears: 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "a^ 
minlstraUve  head  for  extension"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "extension  admlnistra- 
tor",  and  by  tauerting  "and  each  Ave  yean 
thereafter"  before  the  period;  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "suN 
mitted  by  the  proper  offlciato  of  each  insti- 
tution" in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "coordinated  with  and 
become  part  of  the  overall  SUte  plan  for  ex* 
tension  work  and  shaU  be  submitted,  as  part 
of  auch  overaU  plan,  by  the  State  directed  ol 
the  cooperative  extenaion  aervlce". 
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potxnn.  mcLUDwo  TusKnix  ntrtrun 

Sac.  143S.  Section  144S  of  the  National  At- 

rtcultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 

tag  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  VJB.C.  3322)  la 

amended— 

<1>  in  subsection  (bHl)  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "These  administrative  funds  may  be 
used  for  transporUtion  of  scientists  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  to  research  meetings  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  research  opportuni- 
ties or  resc-arch  planning.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (bX2XB)  by  Inserting 
"current  at  the  time  each  such  additional 
sum  is  first  appropriated"  after  "the  last 
preceding  decennial  census"  both  timet  It 
appears:  and 

(3)  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  by  striking 
out  the  words  "chief  administrative  officer" 
each  time  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "research  director". 

aUTHOaiTT  TO  AWAIS  QHAirrS  TO  OPGRAOB  18*0 
LAMIHJaAlIT  COLLICI  RXSXAICH  rACXUTm 

Sec.  1436.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  tatent  of  the  Congress  to  assist  the  ta- 
stltutlons  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
Act  of  August  30. 1890  (7  U.S.C.  331-336  and 
338).  including  Tuskegee  InsUtute  (herein- 
after referred  to  ta  this  section  as  "eligible 
Institutions"),  ta  the  acquisition  and  Im- 
provement of  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment so  that  eligible  institutions  may  par- 
tldpate  folly  with  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  ta  a  balanced  attack  on 
the  research  needs  of  the  people  of  their 
States. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  810,000.000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986.  such 
sums  to  remata  available  untU  expended. 

(c)  4  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  administration  of  this 
grants  program.  The  remaining  funds  «ti*il 
be  available  for  granU  to  the  eligible  insU- 
tutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  ta 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  land,  and 
the  planning,  construction,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  buUdings  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  conduct  research  ta  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences. 

(d)  OranU  awarded  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  ta  such  amounts  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determtae  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  Federal  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of 
any  overhead  cosU  of  the  eligible  insUtu- 
tions. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regiilations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 


"<1)  expend  the  operational  coordination 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  insti- 
tutions and  other  persons  throughout  the 
world  performing  agricultural  and  related 
research  and  extension  acUvities  by  ex- 
changing research  materials  and  resulu 
with  such  institutions  or  persons  and  by 
conducting  with  such  instltuUons  or  persons 
jotat  or  coordinated  research  and  extension 
on  problems  of  significance  to  food  and  agri- 
culture ta  the  United  Sutes: 

"<3)  assist  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  with  agricultural  research  and 
extension  programs  ta  developing  countries; 
"(3)  work  with  developed  and  transitional 
countries  on  agricultural  and  related  re- 
search and  extension.  Including  the  training 
of  persons  from  such  countries  engaged  ta 
such  activities  and  the  stationing  of  sden- 
tlsts  at  national  and  tatematlonal  institu- 
tions ta  such  countries: 

"<4)  assist  United  Stotes  ooUeges  and  unl- 
venrities  ta  strengthening  their  eapabilitlea 
for  agricultural  and  related  research  and  ex- 
tension relevant  to  agricultural  develop- 
vaait  activities  ta  other  countries:  and 

"(S)  further  develop  withta  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  highly  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced scientists  who  specialize  ta  tater- 
national  programs,  to  be  avaiUble  for  the 
acUvlUes  described  ta  this  aecUmi. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  draw  upon  and 
enhance  the  resources  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  unlverslUes.  and  other  coUegea 
and  universities,  for  developing  linkages 
amrag  these  InsUtutlons.  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  tatematlonal  research  centers, 
and  counterpart  agencies  and  institutions  ta 
both  the  developed  and  lessKleveloped  coun- 
tries to  serve  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
and  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  improved  food  and  agricultural 
progress  throughout  the  world. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  special- 
ised or  technical  services,  on  an  advance  of 
funds  or  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  United 
States  colleges  and  universities  carrying  out 
tatematlonal  agricultural  and  related  re- 
■earch.  extension,  and  teaching  develop- 
ment projecta  and  activUties.  All  funds  re- 
ceived ta  payment  for  furnishing  such  spe- 
cialised or  technical  services  shall  be  depoa- 
Ited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriaUon  from 
which  the  cost  of  providing  such  services 
has  been  paid  or  is  to  be  charged.". 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
ta  any  Act  enacted  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection,  not  less  than  35  per 
centum  of  the  total  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  ta  any  fiscal  year  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  cooperative  research  program 
provided  for  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 1887 
(7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seq.):  the  cooperative  for- 
estry research  program  provided  for  under 
the  Act  of  October  10.  1963  (16  U3.C.  583a 
et  seq.):  the  special  and  competitive  grants 
programs  provided  for  ta  sections  3(b)  and 
2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1965  (7  UAC. 
4501):  the  animal  health  research  program 
provided  for  under  sections  1433  and  1434  of 
this  Utle;  the  native  latex  research  program 
provided  for  ta  the  NaUve  Latex  Commer- 
cialization and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  178  et  seq.):  and  the  re- 
search provided  for  under  various  statutes 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated  under  the 
Agricultural  Research  beading  or  a  succes- 
sor heading.  shaU  be  appropriated  for  agri- 
cultural research  at  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  pursuant  to  the  provision 
of  the  Act  of  March  3. 1887  (7  U.S.C.  361a  et 
seq.).". 

APTHOanATIOM  POa  AmOPBUTXOHS  foa 
nCTBISIOII  PBOOXAMS 

Sic.  1430.  Section  1464  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  3313)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $350,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983."  and  inserting  ta  lieu  thereof 
"$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  $360,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983. 
$370,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  1984.  $380,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
$390,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1987.". 
KtscBXAinous  raovtsioRs 

Sic.  1431.  (a)  The  National  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  UwS.C.  3101  et  sJeq.)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  ta  subUUe  K  the  following  new 
sections: 

"nOOKAM  IVALQATIOlf  STtTDin 
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AtJTROBIZATIOIf      POX      APPROPRIATIONS      POR 
SOLAR  BUROT  MODEL  PARMS  AMD  DEMONSTRA- 

noMPRoncrs 

Sic.  1437.  SecUon  1454  of  the  NaUonal  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3263)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "September  30,  1981" 
and  inserting  ta  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1986". 

IIRERMATIORAL  ACRICDLTURAL  RESEARCH  AMD 
KXTEHSION  V 

Sic.  1428.  Section  1458  of  the  NaUonal  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3391)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic  1458.  (a)  The  Secretary,  subject  to 
such  coordination  with  other  Federal  offi- 
cials, departments,  and  agencies  as  the 
President  may  direct,  is  authorized  i 


AUTHOanATIOII  POR  APPROPaunOIIS  POR  KZ- 
Umo  AMD  CSRTAIM  nW  AaRICin.TDRAL  RX- 
•lAICH  PROGRAMS 

Bmc.  1429.  Section  1463  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311)  is 
amended— 

(1)  ta  subsection  (a)  by  striktag  out  "and 
$780,000,000  for  th6  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982."  and  inserting  ta  lieu 
thereof  "$780,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  $780,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 
$835,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  $890,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985. 
$945,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1987.": 

(3)  ta  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "and 
$330,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  198^"  and  inserting  ta  Ueu 
thereof  "$320,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  $230,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1085. 
$360,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  and  $370,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1987.":  and 


"Sic.  1471.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  regu- 
larly conduct  program  evaluations  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  Utle  and  the  responsi- 
biUtles  assigned  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ta  this  tlUe. 
Such  evaluations  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide information  that  may  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  administration  and  effectiveness 
of  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  ta  achieving  their  stated 
objectives. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  regular  evaluation  of 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing programs  withta  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  cooperative  extension 
services,  and  colleges  and  universities, 
through  the  development  and  support  of  co- 
operative evaluation  programs  and  program 
evaluation  centers  and  Institutes. 

"OXHIRAL  AUTHORTTT  TO  AWARD  CORTRACn. 
GRAirrS  AHD  COOriRATIVI  AORBMEMTS 

"Sic.  1473.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  general  au- 
thority to  award  contracts,  grants  or  cooper- 
aUve  agreemento  to  further  the  research, 
extension,  or  teaching  programs  ta  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  authority  supplemenu 
aU  other  laws  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as 


Hmlting  or  repealing  any  existing  authmi- 
tlca. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  enter 
tato  contracts  with,  or  make  eooperattve 
agreements  with,  or  make  grants  to.  State 
agricultural  experiment  statlona,  State  co- 
operative extension  servteea,  all  colleges  and 
unhrersitles.  other  reeearch  or  education  in- 
stitutions and  organlsatlaiia.  Federal  and 
private  agencies  and  organhaHona,  Indhrfcl- 
uali.  aod  any  other  contractor  or  recipient 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  to  fur- 
ther the  research,  extenakm  or  teaching 
programs  ta  the  food  and  agricultural  sd- 
enoes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  vest  title  to  ex- 
pendable and  nonexpendable  equlimient 
and  supplies  and  other  tangible  personal 
property  ta  tbfc  contractor  or  recipient  when 
the  eontraetor  or  recipient  purchases  such 
equipment,  suppllea.  and  property  with  con- 
tract, grant,  or  cooperative  agreemeqt  funds 
and  the  Secretary  deems  such  verting  of 
title  a  furtherance  of  the  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  or  teaching  Otajectlvea  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  tato  con- 
tracts, grants,  or  cooperative  agreements,  as 
authorized  by  this  section,  without  regard 
to  any  requiremenU  for  oompetttion.  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  UJ&C.  5).  and  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
UJ8.C.  529).". 

"UMRATioii  OH  nsi  OP  Poms 

"Sw.  1473.  Funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  sections  1433.  1434. 
1444.  and  1445  of  this  Utle  and  funds  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  March  2. 1887  (7  U&a  361a  et  seq.). 
the  Act  of  May  «.  1914  (7  U3.C.  341  et  seq.). 
and  the  Act  of  October  10.  1962  (16  U.&C 
583a  et  seq.),  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  indirect  costs  or  tuition  ranis- 
sion.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after 
"Sec  1470.  Rules  and  regulaUons. 
the  following: 

"Sec  1471.  Program  evaluation  studies. 
"Sec  1472.  General  authority  to  award  con- 
tracts, grants,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments. 
"Sec  1473.  UmltaUon  on  use  of  funds.". 

lAHGELAHD  RESEARCH 

Sac  1432.  (a)  The  NaUonal  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  VAC.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subUUe  U' 

"SubtiUe  Ir-Rangeland  Research 
"puRPoa 

"Sec.  1479.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subU- 
Ue to  promote  the  general  welfare  through 
Improved  productivity  of  the  Nation's  range- 
lands,  which  comprise  60  per  centum  of 
the  land  area  of  the  United  Statea.  Most  of 
these  rangelands  are  unsuited  for  culUva- 
Uon.  but  produce  a  great  volume  of  forage 
that  is  taedible  by  humans  but  readily  con- 
verted, through  an  energy  efficient  process, 
to  high  quality  food  proteta  by  gra^ng  ani- 
mals. These  naUve  grazing  lands  are  located 
thitnighout  the  United  States  and  are  im- 
portant resources  for  major  segmenU  of  the 
NaUon's  Uvestock  industry.  In  addiUon  to 
the  many  livestock  producers  directly  de- 
pendent on  rangelands.  other  segmenU  of 
agriculture  are  tadirectly  dependent  on 
range-fed  livestock  and  on  range-produced 
forage  that  can  be  substituted  for  grata  ta 
times  of  grata  scarcity.  Recent  resource  as- 
sessments tadlcate  that  forage  production  of 
rangeland  can  be  increased  at  least  100  per 


centum  through  development  and  appllea- 
Uon  of  Improved  range  management  prao- 
tloes  while  slmoltansoasly  enhancing  wild- 
life, watershed.  recreaUooal.  and  esthetic 
values  and  reducing  haaards  of  croskm  and 
flooding. 

"RAROELAIfD  RMSARTH  PSOORAM 

"Sac  1480.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
develop  and  Implement  a  cooperative  range- 
land  research  program  to  Improve  the  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  dtalrable  naturally 
grown  forage  or  tatrodueed  forage  species 
which  sie  mamged  ta  a  simflar  manner  to 
naturally  grown  forage  for  Uvestock  and 
wildlife.  The  program  shaU  Indude  studies 
of  i\y  management  of  rangelands  and  agri- 
cultural land  as  tategrated  systems  for  more 
efficient  use  of  crops  and  waste  products  In 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber:  (3)  meth- 
ods of  managing  rangeland  watersheds  to 
maximise  efficient  use  of  water  and  Improve 
wiXa  yield,  water  quality,  and  water  conser- 
vation, to  protect  against  damage  of  range- 
land  resources  from  floods,  eroslaa.  and 
other  detrimental  InfloencwB.  and  to  remedy 
unsatisfactory  and  imstaWe  rangeland  con- 
ditions: (3)  revegetation  and  rehabilitation 
of  rangelands  Including  the  control  of  n6x- 
lous  species:  and  (4)  such  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appromrlate.  The 
development  and  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  programs  carried  out  under  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  the  SoO  and  Water 
Resources  OonservatlOD  Act  of  1977.  and 
the  Renewable  Resources  Exteoilon  Act  of 
1978. 


"XAmsLun] 
"Sic  148L  The  Secretary  Is  auUunlsed  to 
make  granta  to  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  to  collegea.  unhrersltiea,  and  Fed- 
eral laboratoriea  having  a  dteoonstrable  fr 
pad^  ta  rangeland  research,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  to  carry  out  rangeland  re- 
aeareh  under  this  subtitle.  This  grant  pro- 
gram shall  be  baaed  oo  a  matichtag  formula 
of  50  per  centum  Federal  and  60  per  centum 
State  funding. 


"Sic.  148X  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  subtitle,  and  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  suooesshw  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  House  Ooomlttee  on  Agriculture, 
the  House  Committee  on  Approprlatlona. 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriatloos.  Sndi  repmt  shall 
oontata  an  evaluation  of  the  operaticm  of 
the  program  authorized  under  this  subtiUe. 

"■AMOBJUm  RISIAICH  ABVUORT  SOARS 

"Sac  1483.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  estab- 
lish a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Rangeland 
Research  Advisory  Board,  which  shall  have 
a  term  that  expires  December  31. 1986.  and 
which  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  members 
appotated  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(1)  four  representatives  of  the  Science 
and  Education  Admlnlstratloo  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 

"(2)  four  persons  representing  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations;  and 

"(3)  four  persons  representing  national 
rangeland  and  range  Uvestodc  organizations. 
The  members  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, if  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  exoepi  that  they  shall, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  bustaess  ta  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Board,  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, taduding  per  diem  ta  Ueu  of  subsist- 
ence, ta  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed tatermlttently  ta  the  Oovemment 
service  are  aUowed  expenses  under  sections 


6701  through  8707  of  title  B  of  the  United 
States  Code 

"(b)  The  Board  shaO  meet  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  who  shaU  eaU  at  least  one 
meeting,  each  year,  to  ooosult  with  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
ptamentatlon  of  this  subtitle  and  to  recom- 
mend priorities  for  the  conduct  of  research 
activities  authorized  under  this  subtitle, 
under  such  rules  and  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  inescribe. 

"APPIOPRIATIOIIS 

"Sac  1484.  (a)  There  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  approt>rlated  such  suma,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  annually,  as  Congress 
may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provlslans  of  this  subtiUe. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tiOD  ShaU  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to 
eligible  Institutions  for  work  to  be  done  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  dlgtble  institutlcm  or  institu- 
tlona.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble. c(n>sult  the  Board  ta  developing  plana 
for  the  use  of  these  funds.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  titie  ZIV  the  following 
newltemc 

"SubtiUe  I/-Rangeland  Research 

"Sec  1479.  Purpose 

"Sec  1480.  Rangeland  research  program. 

"Sec  1481.  Rangeland  research  granta 

"Sec  1483.  Reports. 

"Sec  1483.  Rangeland  Research  Advisory 

Board. 
"Sec  1484.  Appropriations.". 

COOPBATIVS  SIATI POKBXST 

Sac  1433.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1963  (16  UJB.C  562a),  oommonly 
known  as  the  Mclntlre-Stennls  Act  of  1962. 
Is  atiMwi^oH  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowinr  "It  Is  slao  recognised  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  essential  to  assist 
ta  providing  the  research  background  that 
undeigirds  the  Forest  snd  Rangeland  Re- 
newaUe  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
the  Renewalde  Resoureea  Extension  Act  of 
1078.  and  the  SoU  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act  of  1977.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  October  10. 
1962  (16  UJB.C  582a-l).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr  "If 
more  than  one  Institutloo  withta  a  State  are 
certified  as  qualifying  for  awrtstanrf.  then  It 
ahaU  be  the  responsibiUty  of  such  Instito- 
tlons  ta  agreement  with  the  Secretary,  to 
devdop  complementary  programs  of  forest- 
ry researdi  for  the  State.". 

(c)  Sections  8  and  6  of  the  Act  of  October 
10.  1062  (16  UJS.C.  582a-4.  582ar«).  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac  8.  (a)  llie  Secretary  of  Agrlcottore 
BhaU  presofbe  sudi  regulrtlons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and  to  fur- 
nish such  advloe  and  asiJitanrr  through  a 
cooperative  State  forestry  researdi  unit  ta 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  wIU  best 
IKomote  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  appotat  a.ooanefl 
of  not  fewer  than  sixteen  members  which 
ShaU  be  constituted  to  give  representation 
to  Federal  and  State  agencies  conconed 
with  developing  and  utUizing  the  Nation's 
forest  resources,  the  forest  Industrtes.  the 
forestry  schools  of  the  State-certified  dlgl- 
ble  Institutions.  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  and  volunteer  putdlc  groups 
concerned  with  f  oresta  and  related  natural 
resources.  The  councU  shaU  meet  at  least 
»nfin«iiy  gnd  ghaU  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  regional  and  national  planning 
and  ooordlnaUon  of  forestry  research  withta 
the  Federal  and  State  agmciea.  forestry 
schools,  and  the  forest  industries,  and  shaU 
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•dvise  the  Secretary  on  the  apporttonraent 
of  funds.  The  Secretary  aball  aeek.  at  leait 
once  each  year,  the  advice  of  the  councO  to 
accomplish  efficiently 

"Sac  0.  Apportionments  amonc  partld- 
patlnc  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Acriculture  after  consultation 
with  the  oouneil  appointed  under  section  5. 
In  maklnc  such  apportionments,  eonsldera- 
tlon  shall  be  given  to  pertinent  factors  In- 
cluding non-Federal  expenditures  for  forest- 
ry research  by  SUte-certlfied  eligible  insti- 
tutions, areas  of  non-Federal  oommendal 
forest  land,  and  the  volume  of  Umber  cut 
annually.  Three  per  centum  of  such  funds 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  for  administration  of 
this  Act.  These  administrative  funds  may  be 
used  for  transportation  of  scientists  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  to  research  meetings  convened  for 
purposes  of  assessing  research  opportunities 
or  research  planning.". 

ASDinOHAL  AOaiCULTUBAL  KlSlAaCH  StTPFOIT 

Sic.  1434.  The  second  sentence  of  sectkm 
S3  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (T  UJB.C. 
612c),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)":  and 

(2)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  semicolon  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (4)  support  food  and  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching  in 
order  to  meet  the  chaUenge  of  providing 
adequate  food  and  fiber  production  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world.". 

EXCESS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
Sac.  1435.  Section  202(dX2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  UJ3.C.  483<dX3))  U  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C>; 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D>  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or":  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph immediately  after  subparagraph  (D): 

"(E)  property  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  any  State  or  county  exten- 
sion service  engaged  in  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
May  8. 1914  (7  UJ3.C.  341  et  seq.);  any  SUte 
experiment  station  engaged  in  cooperative 
agricultural  research  work  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  March  3. 1887  (7  U.8.C.  S<la  et  seq.). 
and  any  Institution  engaged  In  cooperative 
agricultrual  research  or  extension  work  pur- 
suant to  secUons  1433. 1434. 1444.  or  1445  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Resevth.  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
UJB.C.  3195.  3198.  3331.  and  3332)  or  the 
Mclntlre-  Stennis  Act  of  1983  (18  UJS.C. 
583a  et  seq.).  where  tlUe  is  retained  in  the 
United  States.". 

inaAL  BCVKLOnOMT  AHD  SMALL  WUM. 
aiSIABCH  AHS  KZTKMSIOII 

Sh:.  1438.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  3881-3870)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  501 
through  508  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  f ollowlnr 

"Sic.  501.  Pnarosa  amb  Goals.— (a)  The 
overall  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  foster  a 
balanced  national  development  that  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  increased  numbers  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  work  and 
enjoy  a  high  quality  of  life  dispersed 
throughout  our  Nation  by  providing  the  es- 
sential knowledge  necessary  for  suooeasful 
programs  of  rural  development  It  la  further 
the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to- 

"(1)  provide  multlsUte  regional  agencies. 
States,  counties.  dUes.  multicounty  plan- 
ning and  development  districts,  buslnoaes. 
industries,  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  and 
State  reservations  or  other  federally  recog- 


nised Indian  tribal  groups,  and  others  hi- 
volved  with  public  servioes  and  Investments 
In  rural  areas  or  that  provide  or  may  pro- 
vide employment  In  these  areas  the  best 
available  sdentifie.  technical,  economic,  or- 
ganisational, environmental,  and  manage- 
ment Information  and  knowledge  useful  to 
them,  and  to  assist  and  encourage  them  In 
the  Interpretation  and  application  of  this 
information  to  practical  problems  and  needs 
In  rural  development; 

"(3)  provide  research  and  investigations  In 
all  fields  that  have  as  their  purpose  the  de- 
velopment of  useful  knowledge  and  Infor- 
mation to  assist  those  planning,  carrying 
out.  managing,  or  investing  in  facilities, 
servloea,  businesses,  or  other  enterprises, 
public  and  private,  that  may  contribute  to 
rural  devek^naent: 

"(3)  Increase  the  capabilities  of,  and  en- 
courage, colleges  and  universities  to  perform 
the  vital  public  service  roles  of  research, 
and  the  transfer  and  practical  application  of 
knowledge.  In  support  of  rural  development: 

"(4)  expand  small  farm  research  and 
extend  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  farm  families  In  assessing  their  needs 
and  (vportimitles  and  in  using  the  best 
available  knowledge  on  sound  economic  ap- 
proaches to  small  farm  operations  and  on 
existing  services  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organisations  to  improve  their 
Income  and  to  gain  access  to  essential  facili- 
ties and  services;  and 

"(5)  support  activities  to  supplement  and 
extend  programs  that  address  special  re- 
search and  education  needs  in  States  experi- 
encing rapid  sodal  and  economic  adjust- 
ments or  unique  problems  caused  by  rural 
isolation  and  that  address  national  and  re- 
gional rural  development  policies,  strategies. 
Issues,  and  programs. 

"(b)  The  goals  of  this  UUe  are  to- 

"(1)  encourage  and  support  rural  United 
States.  In  order  to  help  make  it  a  better 
place  to  live.  work,  and  enjoy  life; 

"(3)  increase  Income  and  Improve  employ- 
ment for  persons  in  rural  areas,  inrfurting 
the  owners  or  operators  of  small  farms, 
small  businesses,  and  rural  youth; 

"(3)  lmi»ove  the  quality  and  availabUity 
of  essential  community  servioes  and  facili- 
ties in  rural  areas; 

"(4)  Improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
rural  housing; 

"(5)  Improve  the  rural  management  of 
natural  resources  so  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  rural  communities  needed 
to  support  the  family  farm  may  be  accom- 
modated with  mtniiwiim  effect  On  the  natu- 
ral environment  and  the  agricultural  land 
base; 

"(8)  improve  the  data  base  for  rural  devel- 
opment decisionmaking  at  loinl.  State,  and 
national  levels; 

"(7)  improve  the  problem  solving  and  de- 
velopment capacities  and  effectiveness  of 
numl  governments,  officials,  institutions, 
communities,  community  leaders,  and  dti- 
sen  groups  in— 

"(A)  improving  access  to  Federal  pro- 
grams; 

"(B)  Improving  targeting  and  delivery  of 
technical  assistance: 

"(C)  improving  coordination  among  Feder- 
al agencies,  other  levels  of  government,  and 
Institutions  and  private  organisations  in 
rural  areas;  and 

"(D)  developing  and  disseminating  better 
Information  about  rural  conditions. 

"Sk.  503.  PaooaAMS  Adthobixio.— The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  conduct,  in  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  colleges 
and  universities,  the  following  programs  to 
carry  out  the  purpossa  and  achieve  the 
goals  of  this  Utle. 


"(a)  RouL  DiviLonaBiT  ExmrsiOM  Pw>- 
OKAHs.— Rural  development  extentlon  pro- 
grams shall  consist  of  the  collection.  Inter- 
pretation, and  dissemination  of  useful  Infor- 
mation and  knowledge  from  research  and 
other  sources  to  unlU  of  multistate  regional 
agendea,  SUte.  county,  municipal,  and 
other  units  of  government,  multicounty. 
planning  and  development  districts,  organi- 
sations of  dtiaens  contributing  to  communi- 
ty and  rural  development,  businesses. 
Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reserva- 
tions or  other  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribal  groups,  and  Industries  that  employ  or 
may  employ  people  in  rural  areas.  These 
programs  also  shall  Indude  technical  serv- 
ices  and  educational  activities.  Including  in- 
struction for  persons  not  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents in  colleges  or  universities,  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  use  and  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  Information.  These  programs 
may  also  Include  feasibility  studies  and 
pUnnlng  assistance. 

"(b)  RuxAL  DBVXLorMBrr  Risxaxcr.— 
Rural  development  research  shall  consist  of 
research,  investigations,  and  basic  feasibility 
studies  In  any  field  or  discipline  that  may 
develop  prlndplea,  facts,  sdentifie  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  new  technology,  and  other 
Information  that  may  be  useful  to  agendes 
of  Federal  State,  and  local  government,  in- 
dustries in  rural  areas.  Indian  tribes  oa  Fed- 
eral and  State  reservations  or  other  federal- 
ly recognized  Indian  tribal  groups,  and 
other  organisations  Involved  In  community 
and  rural  development  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  planning  and  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams and  activities  or  otherwise  be  practi- 
cal and  useful  In  achieving  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  this  UUe. 

"(c)  Small  Faim  Rwhth  Pbooiams.— 
Small  farm  research  programs  shall  consist 
of  programs  of  research  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches for  initiating  and  upgrading  small 
farm  operations  through  management  tech- 
nlquea,  agricultural  production  techniques, 
farm  machinery  technology,  new  products, 
new  marketing  techniques,  and  small  farm 
finance;  to  develop  new  enterprises  that  can 
use  labor,  skills,  or  natural  resources  availa- 
ble to  the  small  farm  family;  or  that  will 
help  to  Increase  the  quality  and  availability 
of  servioes  and  faciUUes  needed  by  the  small 
farm  family. 

"(d)  Small  Fa«m  Exrofsioir  Pkooxams.— 
Small  farm  extenslcm  programs  shall  consist 
of  extension  programs  to  improve  small 
farm  operations,  Indudlng  management 
techniques,  agricultural  production  tech- 
niques, farm  machinery  technology,  market- 
ing techniques,  and  small  farm  finance;  to 
Increase  use  by  small  farm  families  of  exist- 
ing services  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  public  and  private 
agendes  and  organizations;  to  assist  small 
fann  families  In  establishing  and  operating 
cooperaUves  for  the  purpose  of  iioproving 
their  family  Income  from  farming  or  other 
economic  acUvlUes;  to  Increase  the  quality 
and  availability  of  services  and  fadllUes 
needed  by  small  farm  families;  and  to  devel- 
op new  enterprises  that  can  use  labor,  skills, 
or  natural  resources  available  to  the  small 
farm  family. 

"(e)  SraciAL  Obahts  PaoaaAMS.— Special 
grants  programs  shall  consist  of  extensioln 
and  research  programs  to  strengthen  re- 
search and  education  on  naUonal  and  re- 
gional Issues  in  rural  development,  indud- 
lng the  assessment  of  altemaUve  polldes 
and  strategies  for  rural  development  and 
balanced  growth;  to  develop  alteinaUve 
strategies  for  naUonal  and  regional  invest- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  employement,  tat 
rural  areas;  to  develop  altemaUve  energy 
polldes  to  meet  rural  development  needs; 
and  to  strengthen  rural  development  pro- 
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grams  of  agendes  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  those  In  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agendes. 

"Sac.  503.  ArraoraiATioa  ams  Allocatioii 
or  Foims.— (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  kre  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  UUe. 

"(b)  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  secUons  503(a) 
and  503(b)  of  this  Utle  shaU  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

"(1)  4  per  centum  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  for  program  admlnlstraUon  and 
naUonal  coordlnaUon  of  State  programs, 
«nd  program  assistance  to  the  States; 

"(3)  10  per  centum  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance work  serving  two  or  more  States  in 
which  colleges  or  universiUes  in  two  or  more 
States  cooperate  or  that  is  conducted  by  one 
college  or  university  to  serve  two  or  more 
States; 

"(3)  20  per  centum  shaU  be  allocated 
equally  among  the  States;  and 

"(4)  66  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  as  follows:  One-half  in  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  bean  to  the  total  rural 
population  of  all  the  Statea.  as  determined 
by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census  cur- 
rent at  that  time;  and  one-half  in  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  raUo  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  farm 
population  of  all  the  Statea,  as  determined 
by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census  cur- 
rent at  that  time:  Providtd.  That,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  no  State  may  receive  more  than 
$75,000  until  aU  SUtes  have  been  allotted  a 

minltniim  of  $75,000. 

"(c)  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  503(e)  of 
this  tiUe  ShaU  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
XMTf  to  colleges  and  universities,  on  a  com- 
petitive or  matching  fund  basis,  according 
to  the  Secretary's  determlnaUon  of  the 
projects  and  manner  of  funding  that  show 
the  most  promise  of  fulfilling  the  objectives 
of  section  503(e)  of  this  tiUe. 

"(d)  Funds  appr(«>riated  under  this  tiUe 
may^be  used  to  pay  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses of  personnel  employed  to  carry  out 
the  functions  authorized  by  this  titie;  to 
obtain  necessary  supplies,  equipment,  and 
services:  and  to  rent,  repair,  and  maintain 
facilities  needed,  but  not  to  purchase  or  con- 
struct buildings. 

"(e)  Payment  of  funds  to  any  State  for 
programs  authorized  under  sections  503(a), 
503(b).  502(c).  and  503(d)  of  this  title  shaU 
be  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  plan  of  work  and  budget  for  such 
programs  and  compliance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  issue  under  this 
titie.  Plans  for  work  shall  be  Jointly  devel- 
oped in  each  State  by  the  land-grant  col- 
lies and  universities  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  the  Act  of  July  3. 1862  (7  U.8.C. 
301  et  seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890 
(7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.).  indudlng  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. In  States  in  which  there  is  no  land- 
grant  Institution  eligible  to  redeve  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890.  the  land- 
grant  Institution  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  July  8.  1883,  shall  be  re- 
spcmslble  for  developing  plans  of  work  and 
budgets.  In  the  development  of  the  plans  of 
work  and  budgets,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  involvement  of  the  resources  and 
expertise  of  the  colleges  and  univeisiUes 
serving  the  region  in  which  the  plans  and 
budgets  are  to  be  applied. 

"(f)  Funds  ShaU  be  avaOable  for  use  by 
each  State  tai  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated and  the  next  fiscal  year  f  oUow- 
ing  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 
Funds  ShaU  be  budgeted  and  accounted  tta 


on  such  f  Mms  and  at  such  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  |M  escribe. 

"(g)  Funds  provided  to  each  State  under 
this  titie  may  be  used  to  finance  programs 
through  or  at  private  and  publicly  support- 
ed ooUeges  and  universities  other  than  the 
institutions  responsible  for  administering 
the  programs,  as  provided  under  section  504 
of  this  title. 

"Sic.  504.  CooPBunm  CoLiaon  Aire  Um- 
vxasmn.— (a)  To  ensure  national  coordina- 
tion with  other  federally  suivorted  agricul- 
tural research  and  extension  programs,  ad- 
ministration of  each  State  imigram  ahaU  be 
the  responsibUity  of  the  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act 
of  Ju^  3,  1883,  and  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890.  indudlng  Tuskegee  Institute.  In 
States  that  contain  more  than  one  such  in- 
stitution, such  admlnlstraUon  shaU  be  the 
responsibUity  of  the  institution  designated 
by  mutual  agreement  of  aU  such  institu- 
tions, subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  shaU  pay 
funds  available  to  each  State  to  such  insti- 
tution or  university.  Such  administration 
ShaU  be  coordinated  with  other  federally 
supported  agricultural  research  and  exten- 
sion programs  conducted  in  the  State. 

"(b)  AU  private  and  publicly  supported 
coUeges  and  unlversltieB  in  a  State  shaU  be 
eligible  to  partldpate  In  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title.  Officials  at  universities 
or  coUeges  other  than  those  responsible  for 
administering  the  programs  that  wish  to 
partidp^  tai  these  vngnioM  shaU  submit 
program  proposals  to  the  college  or  univer- 
sity officials  responsible  tat  administering 
the  programs  iriio  shaU  consider  such  pro- 
posals in  the  process  of  developing  the  bud- 
gets and  plans  of  work. 

"(c)  The  Institution  of  each  State  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  titie  shaU  designate  an 
official  who  ShaU  be  responsible  for  the 
overaU  coordination  of  the  programs. 

"(d)  The  institution  in  each  State  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  titie  shaU  name  an  advi- 
sory councU  to  review  and  approve  budgets 
and  plans  of  work  conducted  undCT  this  titie 
and  to  advise  the  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer of  the  institution  administering  the  pro- 
grams on  matters  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
grams. An  existing  State  rural  development 
committee  or  councU  may  be  named  to  pei^ 
form  this  funcUcm,  or  a  new  oouncU  may  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer or  officers.  The  committee  or  oouneU 
named  or  appointed  shaU  consist  of  at  least 
twelve  members  and  shaU  Indude  persons 
representing  farmers,  business,  labor,  bank- 
ing, local  government,  multi-county  plan- 
ning and  development  districts,  pubUc  and 
private  ooUeges  and  universities  In  the 
State,  and  Federal  and  State  agenlces  in- 
volved in  rural  development. 

"Sic.  505.  WiTHHOLDiira  Foins.— If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  detennines  that  a 
State  is  not  eligible  to  receive  part  or  aU  of 
the  funds  to  which  it  Is  otherwise  entiUed 
for  programs  under  sections  503(a)  and 
503(b)  of  this  UUe  because  of  a  faUure  to 
comply  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Seo- 
retaiy  under  this  tiUe,  the  facts  and  reasons 
therefor  shaU  be  reported  to  the  President, 
and  the  amount  Involved  shaU  be  kept  sepa- 
rate In  the  Treasury  untU  the  expiration  of 
the  Congress  next  succeeding  the  session  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  from  which 
funds  have  been  withheld  in  order  that  the 
State  may,  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to 
Congress  from  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary.  If  the  next  Omgress  shaU  not 
direct  such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shaU  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury.  If  any  portion  of  the 
moneys  that  are  received  by  the  designatwl 
officers  of  any  State  for  the  support  and 


maintenance  of  progianis  authorized  under 
this  title  ShaU  by  any  action  or  contingency 
be  diminished  or  lost,  or  be  mlsappUed.  It 
ShaU  be  replaced  by  the  State. 

"Sic.  506.  DmnnoKS.— For  the  purposes 
of  this  title— 

"(a)  'rural  development'  means  the  plan- 
ning, financing,  and  development  of  facul- 
ties and  servioes  in  rural  areas  that  contrib- 
ute to  making  those  areas  desirable  places 
tai  whldi  to  live  and  make  private  and  busi- 
ness investments;  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  expansion  of  business  and  indus- 
try in  rural  areas  to  provide  increased  em- 
ployment and  income;  the  planning,  oevel- 
opment.  conservation,  and  use  of  land, 
water,  and  other  natural  resources  of  rural 
sreac  to  maintain  or  improve  the  quaUty  of 
the  environment  for  people  and  business  In 
rural  areas;  and  the  building  or  improve- 
ment of  institutional,  organisational,  and 
leadership  capadties  of  rural  dtisens  and 
leaders  to  define  and  resolve  their  own  com- 
munity problems; 

"(b)  'State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  ^Hrgln  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

"(c)  'smaU  farm'  means  any  farm  (1)  pro- 
dodng  family  net  income  fram  aU  sources 
(farm  and  nonfarm)  below  the  median  non- 
metropoUtan  income  of  the  State;  (2)  oper- 
ated by  a  family  dependent  on  farming  for  a 
significant  though  not  necessarily  a  major- 
ity of  its  taicome;  and  (3)  on  irtilch  family 
members  provide  most  of  the  labor  and 

"Sic  507.  RnuLAiiom.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  issue  such  regulatioos  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  tttle." 

(b)  Section  509  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1973  (7  U.&C.  2889)  is  redesignated 
as  section  508,  and  sectltm  510  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1973  (7  U3.C  3870)  Is 
hereby  repeated. 


nwTtiABin  iMrwsafs  ow 
Tlon  FaorauMS  roa  small  amb  mzbtom  i 

FAMILT  FAXMnre  (»BATIOin 

Sic.  1437.  In  carrying  out  marketing  re- 
search and  education  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shaU  take  such  steps  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tai  provkUng 
marketing  education  i»ograms  for  persona 
engaged  In  smaU  and  medium  size  fsmUy 
farm  operations. 

SOTBIAII  SMIAaCH  ASVISOaT  USlllUU 

Sk.  1438.  (aXl)  There  is  established 
itithln  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
temporary  advisory  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Soybean  Research  Advtoory  Institute  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Advlflory  Institute"). 

(3)  The  Advisory  Institute  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"X . 
Members  appotaited  to  the  Advisory  Insti- 
tute ShaU  be  individuals  who  are  recognised 
soybean  research  experts  and  shaU  repie- 
sent  the  Interest  of  soybean  producers,  soy- 
bean processors,  land  grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Federal  research  agendes.  and  pri- 
vate Industry.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  balance  the 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Institute  geo- 
graphically on  the  basis  of  the  soybean  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  Statea. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  dfslgnat.e  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  soyliean  producers  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Institute. 

(b).It  ShaU  be  the  funetioa  of  (toe  Advi- 
sory Institute  1 
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<1)  MMH  the  effeettvenea  of  the  onsolng 
■oybean  research  prograou  in  the  United 
States: 

(2)  aasen  the  Impedimenta  to  Increaaed 
United  States  soybean  production,  including 
the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  and  consider 
the  most  effective  means  of  remoTing  such 
impediments: 

(S)  evaluate  the  available  means  and  the 
potential  for  increasing  soybean  production 
tnlbe  United  State*: 

(4)  estimate  the  amoqpt  of  funds  required 
to  cany  out  a  coordinated  program  of  na- 
tional soybean  research  to  develop  ineans  of 
effectively  increasing  the  overall  United 
States  soybean  production  and  profltabill^. 
and 

(5)  develop  plans  for  and  sponsor  an  inter- 
national  conference  on  soybean  research  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  and  sharing  cur- 
rent Information  on  the  production  and  uti- 
lization of  soybeans. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Institute  shaD  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrlti(ni. 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee CO  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  later  than  BCarch  1. 1883.  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  flndlnga  of  the . 
Advisory  Institute  regarding  research  on' 
soybean  production  and  utilteatlon.  The  Ad- 
visory Institute  shall  also  Include  in  such 
report  its  recommendations  of  the  actions 
that  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  an  ef- 
fective soybean  research  program  is  carried 
out  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  Members  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  service  on  the  Advisory  Institute 
but  may  be  paid.  whOe  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorised  by  seeUon  5703  of  UUe  8.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  Government  service. 

<e)  The  Advisory  Institute  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  day  on  which  it  submits  its 
report  to  the  committees  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c). 

nraracnoH  ahb  othxi  stamsakm  roi 

mPOKTD  lOAT  PaODUCTS 

Sk.  1439.  SecUon  30  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (7  VS.C.  620)  in  amended  by 
adcUng  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(f )  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  all  meat  products  imporUd  Into  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  subject  to  the  Inspec- 
tion,'sanitary,  quality,  species  verification 
and  residue  standards  applied  to  products 
produced  in  the  United  SUtea.  Any  such  im- 
ported meat  products  that  do  not  meet  such 
standards  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into 
the  United  States.  Neither  shall  such  prod- 
ucts be  imported  which  have  been  produced 
using  agricultural  chemicals,  animal  drugs 
or  medicated  feeds  which  are  not  currently 
approved  for  the  same  use  In  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
enforce  this  provision  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  random  inspections  for  such  residues 
and  species  verification.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
permit  the  imposition  of  standards  with  re- 
spect to  Imported  meat  that  are  leas  strin- 
gent than  standards  Unposed  under  the 
other  subsections  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary may  issue  such  regulatiims  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
subsection.". 

ADMiinsTaAnvi  jimisoiCTiOR  ovn  lakim 

Sic.  1440.  That  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  dual  administration  and  Jurisdiction  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior over  certain  lands  currently  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  avoided.  Therefore,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  have  the  sole  adminis- 


trative jurisdiction  of  the  foOowlng  de- 
scribed lands:  The  United  States  Sheep  Ex- 
periment Station  In  Idaho  and  Summer 
Range  in  Montana.  These  lands,  containing 
a  total  of  48,013  acres  of  land,  more  or  less, 
were  withdrawn  by  Executive  Orders  3767. 
dated  December  19.  1932:  3368.  dated  Octo- 
ber 30, 1915:  3491.  dated  November  31. 1918: 
3141.  dated  August  8.  1919:  and  3165  dated 
September  3,  1919.  for  agricultural  experi- 
ment puijMaea. 

TITLE  XV— RESOURCE 

CONSERVATION 

Subtitle  A— SoQ  and  Water  Conservation 


rOUCt  AND  aXPOKT 

Sac  1501.  (a)  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
its  policy  to  promote  soil  and  water  oonser- 
vatloD.  improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
waters,  and  preserve  and  protect  natural  re- 
sources through  the  use  of  effective  conaer- 
vati<m  and  poUutlon  abatement  programa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.  1981.  aettlng  forth  a  compre- 
hensive soO  and  water  conservation  policy. 
Including  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
various  son  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams that  are  administered  by  acendes 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
be  strengthened  and  imiMvved. 

Subtitle  B— Special  Areas  Conservation 
Program 
fiRumos 

Sk.  1503.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  studies  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  billicms  of  tons  of  soil  are 
eroded  annaully  fran  non-Federal  lands  in 
the  United  Statea.  much  of  which  repre- 
sents soQ  eroded  from  cropland; 

(3)  nearly  one-half  of  the  four  hundred 
and  thirteen  million  acres  of  cropland  have 
soils  with  moderate,  high,  or  very  high  risk 
of  damage  by  sheet  and  rill  erosion: 

(3)  the  severity  of  erosion-related  prob- 
lems varlea  widely  from  one  geographic  area 
to  the  next: 

(4)  some  of  the  most  productive  acrictt^ 
tural  areas  of  the  United  States  are  also 
thoae  having  the  most  serious  and  chronic 
erosion-related  problems: 

<5)  solutions  to  such  chronic  erosion-relat- 
ed problems  should  be  designed  to  address 
the  local  social,  economic,  environmental. 
and  other  conditions  unique  to  the  area  In- 
volved to  ensure  that  the  gosJs  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  effectively 
integrated  with  the  ooncema  of  the  local 
community; 

(6)  certain  range  and  pasturelands  in  the 
United  States  are  producing  leas  than  their 
potential  and  therefore  their  productive  ca- 
pacity could  be  substantially  improved  by 
application  of  intensified  range  and  pasture 
management  practices:  the  protection  of 
these  lands  is  essential  to  controlling  ero- 
sion, improving  ecological  conditions,  en- 
hancing wildlife  and  riparian  habitats,  im- 
proving water  quality  and  yield,  and  meet- 
ing the  need  to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  a 
manner  that  Is  more  energy  efficient;  and 

(7)  there  is  a  need  for— 

<A)  reducing  seepage  from  on-farm  and 
off  farm  irrigation  ditches  and  conveyance 
systems; 

(B)  improving  water  conservation  and  uti- 
lization; and 

(C)  installing  measures  to  capture  on-farm 
irrigation  return  flows. 

rORlCULATION  AHB  ZMnXIfXIfTATIOH  OP 
SPBCIAI.  ARXAS  COItSIBVATIOH  PKOGRAM 

Sec.  1503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  in  this  subtlUe  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shaU  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  of  soil,  water,  and 
related  resources  in  special  areas  designated 


pursuant  to  section  1504  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "designated  special  areas")  by 
providing  technical  and  financial  assistanoe 
to  owners  and  operators  or  groups  of  owners 
and  operators  of  fann.  ranch,  and  certain 
other  lands  at  their  request.  Such  assistance 
with  respect  to  State,  county,  and  other 
public  land  shall  be  limited  to  those  lands 
that  are  an  Integral  part  of  a  private  farm 
operating  unit  and  under  the  control  of  the 
private  land  owner  or  operator. 

(b)  TO  carry  out  the  program  established 
.under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  owners  and  operators  of 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  in  a  designated 
special  area  having  such  control  over  the 
land  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Any 
such  contract  may  be  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  land  in  a  designated  special  area 
which  is  not  farm  or  ranch  land  only  If  the 
erosion-related  problems  of  such  land  are  so 
severe  as  to  make  such  contracts  with  re- 
spect to  such  land  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive protection  of  farm  or  ranch  land  In  that 
designated  special  area.  Contracts  under 
this  subtitle  shall  be  designed  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  owners  or  operators  of  such 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  to  make  volun- 
tary changes  in  their  cropping  systons 
which  are  needed  to  conserve  or  protect  the 
son,  water,  and  related  resources  of  such 
lands,  and  to  carry  out  the  soU  and  water 
ccmservation  measures  needed  under  such 
changed  systems  and  uses. 

(c)  The  basis  for  such  contracts  shall  be  a 
conservation  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  soO  and  water  conservation  dia- 
trict  in  which  the  land  on  which  the  plan  is 
to  be  carried  out  is  situated.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  the  land  owner  or  operator, 
upon  request,  such  technical  assltance  as 
may  be  needed  to  prei>are  and  submit  to  the 
Sepetary  a  conservation  plan— 

fl)  which  Incorporates  such  soil  and  other 
conservation  practices  and  measures  ss  may 
be  determined  to  be  practicable  to  protect 
such  land  from  eroeion  or  water-related 
problems; 

(2)  which  outlines  a  schedule  for  the  im- 
plementation of  changes  in  cropping  sys- 
tems or  use  of  land  or  of  water  and  of  con- 
aervatl<m  measures  proposed  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  durbig 
the  contract  period; 

(3)  which  is  designed  to  take  into  account 
the  local  eodal.  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal conditions,  which  will  help  solve  the  par- 
ticular erosion  or  water-related  problems  of 
the  designated  area; 

(4)  which  may  aUow  for  such  varying 
levels  of  conservation  application  aa  are  ap- 
propriate to  address  the  problems  and  may 
be  developed  to  cover  all  or  part  of  a  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  conservation  prob- 
lems: 

(5)  which  may  include  practices  and  meas- 
ures for  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  and  rec- 
reation resources  and  for  reducing  or  con- 
trolling agricultural-related  pollution;  and 

(6)  which  identifies  those  conservation 
systems  and  measures,  includbtg  planned 
grazing  systems,  needed  to  Improve  vegeta- 
tive conditions,  reduce  eroeion.  and  conserve 
water  on  range  and  pasturelands. 

(d)  Under  any  contraa  entered  Into  under 
this  subtitle,  the  land  owner  or  operator 
shall  agree— 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  plan  lor  the  owner's  or 
operator's  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein  unless  any  requirement 
thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (f ); 

(2)  to  forfeit  further  payments  under  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder,  indudtaig  iii> 
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terest.  upon  vtolatioo  by  the  owner  or  oper^ 
ator  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  the  owner  or  operator  has  control  of 
the  land  if  the  Secretary,  after  oonsiderinc 
the  recommendations  of  the  soQ  and  water 
coiMervation  district  board  for  the  district 
In  which  the  lands  are  located,  determines 
that  such  violatton  Is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  or  to 
make  refimds.  Including  interest,  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Sectetaiy 
may  deem  appropriate  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or 
operator  does  not  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract; 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  spedfled  by 
the  Se<»etary  in  the  contract  as  a  practlee 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract;  and 

(4)  upon  tranafer.  during  the  oontraci 
period,  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the 
owner  or  operator  in  the  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  land  on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  ear- 
ned out,  to  forfeit  all  righU  to  further  pay- 
ments imder  the  contract  and  refund  to  the 
United  States  all  paymenU  received  there- 
under, including  interest,  unless  the  trans- 
feree of  any  such  land  agrees  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  assume  all  obligatioos  of  the  ooo- 
tract 

(e)  In  return  for  an  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator  under  this  sectton. 
the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  share  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  oonaervatloa  measures 
set  forth  in  the  contract  for  whi^  the  Seo- 
retary  determines  that  cost  sharing  Is  ap- 
propriate and  in  the  pubUe  Interest  The 
portion  of  the  costs  to  be  shared  shall  be 
that  part  which  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
Installation  and.  If  applicable,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  conservation  treatment  under 
the  contract,  lixduding  the  cost  of  labor. 
The  Secretary  ahall  determine  the  amouA 
of  the  shared  cosU  to  l>e  borne  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  Into  consideration  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  unique  to  each  des- 
ignated geographic  area  and  the  degree  of 
conservation  to  be  achieved.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  maximum  amount  (xf 
coet4hare  assistance  that  may  be  provided 
to  any  single  recipient.  If  adjustments  from 
cultivated  crops  to  permanent  vegetative 
cover  or  changes  in  crop  varieties  are  under- 
taken as  conservaticm  treatment,  financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  with  regard  to 
the  income  lost  as  a  result  of  such  land  use 
or  crop  adjustments. 

(f )  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  con- 
tracts previously  entered  into  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facili- 
tate the  practical  administration  thereof  or 
to  accomplish  equitable  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  similar  conservation  or  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  taito  con- 
tracts with  landowners  or  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  any  conservation 
treatment  established  under  this  subtitle  or 
other  conservation  treatment  which  has 
been  adequately  established,  and  to  provide 
such  assistance  a*' is  necessary  to  retain  the 
treatment  on  the  land.  The  provisicms  and 
administration  of  such  contracts  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsections  (b>  through  (f ). 

pRooaAii  TO  as  Duacno  at  sracmc 

PBOBLXMS 

Sac.  1504.  (a)  The  program  established 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  directed  toward 
identif^ng  and  correcting  such  erosion-re- 


lated or  water  management-related  prob- 
lems as  may  exist  within  eadi  deslgnsted 
special  area.  Assistance  under  this  subtitle 
may  be  provided  to  any  geographic  area  of 
Um  United  States  caly  U  such  area  Is  first 
dwignated  by  the  Secretary  aa  having 
severe  and  chronic  erosloii-related  or  water 
management-rdated  probtems. 

(b>  In  designating  a  geographic  area  as  a 
special  area  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary ahan  prepare  and  publish  a  report  set- 
ting forth  an  assessment  of  the  probleoia. 
Ob  jectlvea,  and  priorities  in  such  area,  and  a 
schedule  for  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  subtitle.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  indicate  in  such  report  how  the  pro- 
fram  as  developed  with  respect  to  aueh 
takea  into  consideration  oogotaig 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agendea.  Indud- 
Ing  soQ  conservation  districts,  relating  to 
soil  and  water  conservation,  pollutioa  abate- 
ment, or  the  improvement  or  protection  of 
forest  land.  The  Secretary  shaU.  within  ex- 
isting authorltlea.  assure  that  an  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  programs  operating  in  a 
designat.ed  special  area  coaaplement  the  cop- 
servatlon  objectivea  outlined  for  such  area. 
oowiaAcr  umitatiows 

Sac.  1505.  Spedal  areas  may  be  deslgnat,ed 
pursuant  to  section  1504  of  this  subtitle  at 
any  time  within  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  OoDtraets  authorlied 
by  subsecUons  (b)  and  (g)  of  section  1603  of 
this  subUUe  may  be  entered  into  at  any 
time  within  ten  years  after  the  deslgnattoa 
of  the  special  area  to  which  they  relate. 
Such  contracts  may  not  exceed  ten  years  in 
duration,  and  the  "mw"!  of  oontracta  that 
may  be  entered  Into  In  any  one  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may  be 
provided  for  in  advance  In  appropriations 
Acts. 

■OTmcAnoK  OP  oomaTTBS  op  oowoaisa 

Sk.  1508.  The  Secretary  ahall  submit  a 
copy  of  each  special  area  report  developed 
and  published  pursuant  to  section  1504(b) 
of  this  subtitle  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  SUtea  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House 
of  RepresenUtlves. 

onLOATioii  OP  savicn  am  PAcmrns 

Sk.  1507.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subtlUe.  the  Secretary  may  utillie 
the  servioes  of  local,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
SoQ  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  UAC.  590h(b))  and  the  technical 
services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
aoO  and  water  conservation  districts,  and 
other  State  or  local  agencies.  The  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  carrying 
out  this  subtitle. 

mPaOVIKIlIT  OP  TKBHOLOOT 

Sk.  1508.  The  Secretary  may  expend 
fimds  directly  or  through  granU  for  such 
research  as  Is  needed  to  assist  in  developing 
new  or  improving  existing  technologies  for 
omtrolllng  erosion  or  water-related  prob- 
lems in  designated  special  areas. 

anULATIOHS 

Sk.  1509.  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

AUTHOKIXATIOII  POX  ATPBOPBIATIOIf  8 

Sk.  1510.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually,  to  be  available  untQ 
expoided.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtlUe. 

■xpoar  TO  oomnns 

Sk.  1511.  The  Secretary  ahaU  submit  a 
report  to  Cengreaa  by  January  1. 1988,  and 


at  each  five-year  Interval  thereafter,  eon- 
oeming  ttie  operation  of  the  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subUtle.  Such  report  shaU 
contain  an  evaluation  of  the  operation  of 
such  program  and  shall  Include  reeommen- 
datlons  for  such  additional  Irgislaflon  as 
may  be  necessary  to  solve  identified  soil, 
water,  and  related  resourees  problems  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subtitle  and  to  utillae  new  technology 
and  research  related  to  such  problems. 

ptoiKTioii  or  PAinciPAaTS 

8k.  151X  No  petaoo  shaU  be  disqualified 
from  participating  in.  or  suffer  any  forfeit- 
ure or  reduction  In  beneflU  under,  any 
other  program  admlnisteted  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  virtue  of  partlcipatlaa  In  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  In  this  subtitle. 
Bubtttle  C-AmendmenU  to  the  Small  Wa- 
tershed Program  and  to  the  Bankheart- 
Jones  Fum  Tenant  Act 

AMMUsmra  to  nuix  watbubzb  pbocbam 

Sk.  1513.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Preventloo  Act  (16 
U3.C.  1003)  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thererf  to  a  semlcokin  and 
liMerttng  the  foUowtng:  "or  any  Indian  tribe 
or  tribal  organhatlnn,  as  defined  in  section 
4  of  the  Indian  SeU-Determtnatlon  and  Edu- 
catloa  Assistance  Act  (38  U&C  450b>, 
having  authority  under  Federal,  State,  or 
Indian  tribal  law  to  carry  out,  maintain  and 
opeimte  the  works  of  Improvement.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Watershed  Protectloo 
and  Flood  Preventlan  Act  (18  XJMJC  1003)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out 
"11.000.000"  and  Ineerttnc  tai  lien  thereof 
"85,000.000". 

(c)  Section  3(8)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (18  U.8.C. 
1003(8))  Is  amended  by  insertinf  after  the 
word  "wOdUfe,"  the  word  "energyT. 

(d)  SecUon  4(1)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (18  U.S.C 
1004(1))  Is  amended  by  d>anglng  the  aeml- 
oolon  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  in- 
serting the  foDowinr  "Provided  /ter«ker. 
That  the  Secretary  shaU  be  authorind  to 
bear  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
the  eosU  of  the  land,  easementa.  or  rights- 
of-way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the 
local  organisation  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  loases,  and  that  watb.  acqui- 
sition Is  not  limited  to  the  confines  of  the 
watershed  iMoject  boundaries:". 

(e)  Section  5(3)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
Uon  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (18  UJac. 
1005(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"81.000.000"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"85,000,000". 

(f)  SecUon  5(4)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U&C. 
1005(4))  is  amended  -by  striking  out 
"81.000.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"85.000,000". 

AMXROMXirT  ro  TBI  BAmCHEAD-JOmS  PAXM 
TSHAHTAiCT 

Sk.  1514.  SecUon  31  of  Utle  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  UJS.C. 
1010)  la  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "dams  and  reservoirs."  the  words  "de- 
veloping energy  resources.". 

SubUUe  D-Reservolr  SedlmentaUon 
ReducUon  Program 

POKiniLATIOa  OP  PBOGXAM 

Sk.  1515.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  formulate  and  implement  a 
program  for  determining  the  feasibility  of 
reducing  excessive  sedimentation  in  exlirtlng 
reservoirs.  Such  an  assistance  program  may 
be  Implemented  on  the  watershed  drainage  ^ 
areas  of  no  more  than  five  publicly  owned 
reservoiim.  The  Secretary  may  select  for  the 
program    reservoirs    in    which    excessive 
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tmounto  of  aedinient  are  betnc  deposited  be- 
eauae  of  critical  soil  erosion  problems  in  the 
waterahed  drainage  area. 


PLAHS 

Sk.  1516.  For  each  reservoir  and  drainage 
area  selected  under  section  1515  of  this  sub- 
title, a  plan  shall  be  prepared  that  Includes 
an  aaaeasment  of  the  problems,  a  listing  of 
objectives  and  priorities,  and  an  implemen- 
tation plan  for  achieving  the  objectives.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  containing  land  within  the  res- 
ervoir or  drainage  area,  an  agency  of  state 
government  designated  by  the  Oovemer, 
and  units  of  local  government  that  have  rec- 
ognized iateresta  in  the  reservoir,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  plan.  The  plan 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  and  the  other  parUes  to 
the  agreement 

APPHOVAL  or  PLANS 

Sic.  1517.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
each  plan  developed  under  section  1510  of 
this  subtiUe  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrltioa  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives.  The  Secretary 
may  implement  any  such  plan  only  after 
each  such  committee  adopts  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  plan. 

AUTBOUZATIOH  OP  APPKOPUATIORS 

Sk.  1518.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1987.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  such  sums  to  remain  available 
untU  expended. 

HXPORT 

8k.  1519.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultuiv 
shaU  silbmlt  a  report  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  subtitle  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1.  1987.  The  report  shall 
Incltide  a  recommendation  as  to  whether 
the  program  should  be  extended  and.  If  so, 
how  it  could  be  strengthened. 

Subtitle  E— Volunteers  for  Conservation 

AnTBOKIZAnOR  POK  USK  OP  VOLUHTXnS 

8k.  1520.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorised  to  recruit,  train,  and  accept  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  and  dasslflca- 
tton  laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  the  services 
of  individuals  without  compensation  as  vol- 
unteers for,  and  in  aid  of.  interpretive  func- 
tions, visitor  services,  conservation  measures 
and  development,  or  other  aettvltles  related 
to  matters  administered  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  Inci- 
dental expenses  of  such  volunteers  for  items 
such  as  transportation,  uniforms,  lodging, 
and  subsistence. 

STATTTS  AS  RDBUL  XHPLOTZES 

Sk.  1531.  (a)  Except  as  provided  tn  sub- 
secUon  (b>  of  this  secUon,  such  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  tort  claim  pro- 
visions of  sections  3671  through  3680  of  title 
38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  81  of  tlUe  5  of  the 
Uhlted  States  Code  relating  to  compensa- 
UoD  to  Fedwal  employees  for  woik-reUted 
Injuries,  volunteers  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  XTnlted  SUto. 

AUTBOUZATIOR  lOI  APPIOniATKMn  ' 

Sk.  153a.  There  are  autboilnd  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  urns  as  nay  bt  aeeaMar* 
to  carry  out  tha  provWaas  of  this  aobCttla. 


Subtitle  F— Resource  Conservation  and 

Development  Program 

ptntposB 

Sk.  1523.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
to  encourage  and  improve  the  capability  of 
State  and  local  imlts  of  government  and 
local  nonprofit  organizations  in  rural  areas 
to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  a  program 
for  resource  conservation  and  development. 
DEranrioirs 
Sk.  1524.  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 
(IKA)  The  term  "area  plan"  means  a  re- 
-  source  conservation  and   utlllaatlon  plan 
which  is  developed  for  a  designated  area,  of 
a  State  or  States  through  a  planning  proc- 
ess and  which  includes -the  following  pri- 
mary elements: 

(I)  a  land  oonwrvation  element,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  to  eontrol  erosion 
and  sedimentation;  and 

(II)  a  water  management  element,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  utilization,  and  quall^  of 
water.  Including  irrigation  and  rural  water 
suppUes.  the  mitigation  of  floods  and  high 
water  tables,  omstruetion.  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  dams  and  reservoirs,  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  water  management, 
and  Improvement  of  water  quality  through 
control  of  nonpolnt  sources  of  pollution. 

(B)  Such  term  also  means  an  area  plan  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph which  also  Includes  one  or  more  of 
the  following  seooodary  elements: 

(I)  a  community  develoiHBent  element,  the 
purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  development 
of  natiual  resources  baaed  Induatriea.  pro- 
tection of  rural  Industries  from  natural  re- 
source hazards,  development  of  aquaeulture. 
development  of  adequate  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems,  improvement  of  rec- 
reation facilltiea.  Improvement  In  the  qual- 
ity of  rural  housing,  provision  of  adequate 
health  and  education  facilities,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  essential  transportatioo  and  commu- 
nication needs;  or 

(II)  other  elements,  the  purpose  of  which 
shall  Include  energy  conservation,  proteo- 
tion  of  agricultural  land,  as  approinlate. 
from  conversion  to  other  uses,  or  protection 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  habitats. 

(3)  The  term  "designated  area"  means  a 
geographic  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  subtitle. 

(3)  The  term  "pli^nnlng  process"  means 
the  continuous  enort  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  develop  and  carry  out  effective 
resource  conservation  and  utilization  plans 
for  a  designated  area,  including  develop- 
ment of  an  area  plan,  goals,  objectives,  poli- 
cies, implementation  activities,  evaluations 
and  reviews,  and  the  opportunity  for  public 
participation  in  such  efforts. 

(4)  The  term  "fiiumcial  assistance"  means 
the  cost-sharing  arrangements  that  are 
available  under  this  subtitle  through  FMer- 
al  contracts,  grants,  or  loans. 

(5)  The  term  "local  unit  of  government" 
means  any  county,  city.  town,  towmhlp, 
parish.  vUlage.  or  other  general-purpose 
subdivision  of  a  State,  any  local  or  regional 
special  district  or  other  limited  political  sub- 
division of  a  State.  IndiKling  any  soU  conser- 
vaUon  district,  school  district,  park  authori- 
ty, and  water  or  sanitary  dl^rict,  or  any 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  estab- 
lished under  Federal.  State,  or  Indian  tribal 
law. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  organisation" 
means  any  community  association,  wildlife 
group,  resource  eooservatlon  organization.' 
or  other  organization  that  Is  inoorporated 
for  the  pwpoae  of  provldinc  a  rural  are* 
with  those  public  fadlltlea  or  aenrleea  that 
are  taKiuaed  In  the  area  plan  fte  aaeb 
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which  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Secr»> 
tary. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States,  Ouam.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  MftH^na  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa. 

(9)  The  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
any  service  provided  by  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  non-Federal  per- 
wnnel  working  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
Inventorying,  evaluating,  planning,  design- 
ing. sui>ervising.  lajring  out  and  inspecting 
works  of  improvement,  and  the  providing  of 
maps,  reports,  and  other  documents  associ- 
ated with  the  services  provided. 

(10)  The  term  "works  of  improvement" 
means  the  faculties  instaUed  or  being  in- 
stalled In  accord  with  an  area  plan. 

USOVTCI  CORSXaVATIOIl  AMD  DBVZLOPIIBIT 
PHOGRAII 

Sk.  1535.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
resource  conservation  and  development  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  States,  local  unlU  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary 
to  permit  such  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations  to 
operate  and  maintain  a  plaiming  and  imple- 
mentation process  needed  to  conserve  and 
Improve  the  use  of  land,  develop  natural  re- 
sources, and  improve  and  enhance  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  condi- 
tions in  rural  areas  of  the  United  Statea. 

SKLBCnOR  OP  NKW  DESIQlf  ATKD  AXIAZ 

Sk.  1536.  The  Secretary  shall  select  desig- 
nated areas  for  assistance  under  this  subti- 
tle on  the  basis  of  the  primary  elements 
specified  in  section  1524(1  x A). 

AUTBOaiTT  OP  THZ  SZCRnAKT 

Sk.  1537.  In  carrying  out  the  provision* 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local 
nonprofit  organization  within  a  designated 
area  to  assist  in  developtaig  and  implement- 
ing an  area  plan  for  that  area; 

(3)  cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  local  nonprofit 
organizations  in  conducting  surveys  and  in- 
ventories, disseminating  information,  and 
developing  area  plans; 

(3)  assist  In  carrying  out  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  any  designated 
area  by  providing  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  SUte  and  local  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  designated  to 
receive  such  assistance  by  the  Governor  or 
legislature  of  the  SUte  concerned;  and 

(4)  alter  into  agreements  with  SUte  agen- 
cies, local  vnlU  of  government,  and  local 
nonprofit  organizations,  as  provided  in  sec- 
Uon 1538. 
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ARS  CORDmORS 

Sk.  1538.  (a)  Technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance. Including  loans,  may  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  to  any  State  agency,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
Pizatlop  to  assist  in  eairylng  out  works  of 
Improvement  specified  In  an  area  plan  a|H 
proved  by  the  Secretary  only  If — 

(1)  such  State  agency,  local  unit  of  gov- 
ornment,  or  local  nonprofit  organization 
agrees  In  writing  to  carry  out  such  works  of 
tanprevfiuMnt  and  to  finance  or  arrange  for 
ftaandng  of  any  porttoD  of  the  eoat  of  car- 
rylnt  out  such  works  of  impnnreneni  lor 


which  financial  assistance  Is  not  provided  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle; 

<3)  the  works  of  improvement  for  which 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  under  this  subti- 
tle are  litcluded  in  an  area  plan  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  SUte  agency,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  be  assisted; 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  assist- 
ance to  finance  the  tjrpe  of  works  of  Im- 
provement concerned  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  such  SUte  agency,  local  unit  of 
government,  or  local  nonprofit  organization 
under  any  other  Federal  program; 

(4)  the  works  of  improvement  provided  for 
In  the  area  plan  are  consistent  with  any  car- 
rent  comprehensive  plan  for  such  area; 

(5)  the  cost  of  the  land  or  an  interest  in 
the  land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  under 
such  plan  by  any  SUte.  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  Is 
borne  by  such  SUte.  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization;  and 

(6)  the  SUte.  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  participating  in 
an  area  plan  agrees  to  maintain  and  operate 
all  works  of  improvement  Installed  under 
such  plan. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  subtitle  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that 
such  loans  shall  have  a  repayment  period  of 
not  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  work  of  Improvement  for 
which  the  loan  is  made  and  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  the  average  rate  of  Interest  paid  by 
the  United  SUtes  on  Ite  obligations  of  a 
comparable  term,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  nuule  available 
to  any  JSUte  agency.  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  to 
carry  out  any  area  plan  unless  such  plan 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  technical 
and  financial  assistance  with  respect  to  any 
area  plan  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  no  longer  needed  or  that 
sufficient  progress  hss  not  been  made 
toward  developing  or  implementing  the  pri- 
mary elemente  of  such  plan. 

nsooacB  oorsixvatior  ard  oKvxLOPimn 
poucrr  BOABS 

Sk.  1529.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  esUb- 
Ush  withlii  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Policy  Board. 

(b)  Such  board  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  employees  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. One  member  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  chairman. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  such  board 
to  advise  the  Secretary  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  subti- 
tle. Including  the  formulation  of  policies  for 
carrying  out  the  program  provided  for  by 
thissubtlUe. 

EVALUATIOR  OP  THS  PROORAM 

Sk.  1530.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  program  provided  for  In  this  subtitle  to 
determine  if  such  program  Is  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  and  objectives  Identified 
by  the  States,  local  unite  of  government, 
and  local  nonprofit  organizations  partldpat- 
tng  in  such  program.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  such  evaluation  by 
September  30.  1986.  together  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  for  continuing, 
terminating,  redirecting,  or  modifying  the 
program. 


■nULATIOMS 

Bk.  1531.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

UMITATIOH  OR  PROVISIOR  OP  ASSISTARCB 

Sk.  1532.  The  program  provided  for  in 
this  subtlUe  shaU  be  limited  to  providing 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  not 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
active  designated  areas. 

BUPPLnORTAL  AOTHORITT  OP  THK  SBCaZTART 

Sk.  1533.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle  to  assist  SUtes.  local 
unite  of  government,  and  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  area  plans  shall  be  supplemen- 
tal to.  and  not  in  lieu  of.  any  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  provision  of 
Uw. 

AOTROUZATIOH  POk  APPHOPRIATIORS 

Sk.  1534.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
beginning  October  1,  1982.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1987,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 
Subtitle  O— Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act 

SBMtTTIXLS 

Sk.  1535.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  aa 
the  "Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act". 

PniDIRGS.  PDBPOSE.  ARS  OEPIRITIORS 

Sk.  1536.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Nation's  farmland  is  a  unique  nat- 
ural resource  and  provides  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(3)  each  year,  a  large  amount  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmland  Is  irrevocably  converted 
from  actual  or  potential  agricultural  use  to 
nonagricultural  use; 

(3)  continued  decrease  In  the  Nation's 
farmland  base  may  threaten  the  ability  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
In  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  domestic 
needs  and  the  demands  of  our  export  mar- 
kets; 

(4)  the  extensive  use  of  farmland  for  non- 
acrleultural  purjxwes  undermines  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  many  rural  areas; 

(5)  Federal  actions.  In  many  cases,  result 
In  the  conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses  where  alternative  actions  would 
be  preferred; 

(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
United  SUtes  farmland,  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agricultural  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  per- 
s(Hmel  and  other  resources  needed  to  Imple- 
ment national  farmland  protection  policy; 
and 

(7)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Federal  agencies  should  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  cause  United  SUtes  farm- 
land to  be  irreversibly  converted  to  ncmagri- 
cultural  uses  in  cases  in  which  other  nation- 
al Intereste  do  not  override  the  Importance 
of  the  protection  of  farmland  nor  otherwise 
outweigh  the  benef Ito  of  maintaining  farm- 
land resources. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  mini- 
mize the  extent  to  which  Federal  programs 
contribute  to  the  unnecessary  and  irrevers- 
ible conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses,  and  to  assure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  administered  in  a  manner  that,  to 
Che  extent  practicable,  will  be  compatible 
with  State,  unit  of  local  govenmicnt.  and 
private  programs  and  policies  to  protect 
farmland. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 


(1)  the  term  "farmland"  Includes  all  land 
defined  as  foUowr. 

(I)  prime  farmland  is  land  that  has  the 
best  combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics  for  producing  food.  feed, 
fiber,  forage,  oilseed,  and  other  agricultural 
crops  with  minimum  inpute  of  fueL  fertiliz- 
er, pesticides,  and  labor,  and  without  Intol- 
erable soil  erosion,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Prime  farmland 
includes  land  that  possesses  the  above  char- 
acteristics but  is  being  used  currently  to 
produce  livestock  and  timber.  It  does  not  in- 
clude land  already  in  or  committed  to  urban 
development  or  water  storage; 

(II)  unique  farmland  is  land  other  Uian 
prime  farmland  that  is  used  for  production 
of  specific  high-value  food  and  fiber  crops, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  has  the  q>eclal  combination  of  soil 
quality,  location,  growing  season,  and  mois- 
ture supply  needed  to  economically  produce 
sustained  high  quality  or  high  yields  of  spe- 
cific crops  when  treated  and  managed  ac- 
cording to  accepUble  farming  methods.  Ex- 
amples of  such  crops  include  citrus,  tree 
nuts,  olives,  cranberries,  fruits,  ana  vegeta- 
bles; and 

(III)  farmland,  other  than  prime  or  unique 
farmland,  that  is  of  sUtewlde  or  local  im- 
portance for  the  production  of  food.  feed, 
fiber,  forage,  or  oilseed  crops,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  SUte  or  unit  of  local 
government  agency  or  ageitcies.  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determiiies 
should  be  considered  as  farmland  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle; 

(2)  the  term  "SUte"  means  any  of  the 
fifty  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padfie  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  county,  munici- 
pality, town,  township,  village,  or  other  imlt 
of  general  government  below  the  State 
level,  or  a  combination  of  unite  of  local  gov- 
ernment acUng  throu^  an  areawlde  agency 
under  State  law  or  an  agreement  for  the 
formulation  of  regional  development  poli- 
cies and  plan*,  and 

(4)  the  tena  "Federal  program"  means 
those  activities  or  responsibilities  of  a  de- 
partment, agency,  independent  commission, 
or  other  unit  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  involve  (1)  undertaking,  financing,  or 
assisting  construction  or  improvement  pro- 
jects; or  (11)  acquiring,  managing,  or  dispos- 
ing of  Federal  lands  and  facilities.  The  term 
"Federal  program"  does  not  include  con- 
struction or  improvement  projecte  that  on 
the  ef f ecUve  date  of  this  subUtle  are  beyond 
Uie  planning  stage  and  are  in  either  the 
active  design  or  construction  stage. 

PAUaJUfB  PKOTECnOR  POUCT 

Sk.  1537.  (a)  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  independent  commissions, 
and  other  unite  of  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  develop  criteria  for  Identifying  the  ef- 
fecte  of  Federal  programs  on  the  conversion 
of  farmland  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

(b)  Departments,  agencies,  independent 
commissions,  and  other  unite  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  use  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
identify  and  take  into  account  the  adverse 
ef  f  ecte  of  Federal  programs  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  farmland;  consider  alternative  ac- 
tions, as  appropriate,  that  could  lessen  such 
adverse  effects;  and  assure  that  such  Feder- 
al programs,  to  the  extent  practicable,  are 
comixatlble  with  SUte.  unit  of  local  govern- 
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ment.  snd  prtv»t«  mocrmma  and  polldet  to 
protect  fannUnd. 

(c)  The  Department  of  A«rtculture  may 
make  available  to  SUtec.  unlU  of  local  gov- 
ernment. Inolvtduala.  onanlzaUons.  and 
other  unit*  of  the  Federal  Government  In- 
formation  uaeful  In  restoring,  maintaining, 
and  Improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
farmland. 

coMroBMATioii  OF  BasmTO  roucm  Aire 
PROCDuan 

Sic.  1S38.  (a)  Each  department,  agency. 
Independent  commisalon.  or  other  unit  of 
the  FVderal  Oovemment,  with  the  anlit- 
ance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shall  review  current  provisions  of  law.  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies and  procedures  applicable  to  it  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  provision  thereof  will 
prevent  such  unit  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment from  taking  appropriate  action  to 
comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency.  Independent 
commission,  or  other  unit  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shall,  as  appropri- 
ate, develop  proposals  for  action  to  bring  its 
programs,  authorities,  and  administrative 
activities  into  conformity  with  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  this  subtitle. 

■KPORT 

Sic.  1539.  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
progress  made  in  Implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude Information  on— 

(1)  the  effects,  if  any.  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, authorities,  and  adminstratlve  activi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  protection  of  United 
States  farmland:  and 

(2)  results  of  the  reviews  of  existing  poli- 
cies and  procedures  required  under  section 
1S38(R)  of  this  subUUe. 

iTATiimT  or  UMRATIOa 

Sic.  1540.  <a)  This  subtitle  does  not  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Oovemment  in  any  way 
to  regulate  the  use  of  private  or  non-Fedend 
land  or  to  affect  the  property  rights  of 
owners  of  such  land. 

(b)  None  of  the  provisions  or  other  re- 
quirements of  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to 
the  acquisition  or  use  of  farmland  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

PROHUUTIOn 

Sw.  1541.  ThU  subUUe  shaU  not  be 
deemed  to  provide  a  basis  for  any  action, 
either  legal  or  equitable,  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  challenging  a  Federal  project, 
program,  or  other  activity  that  may  affect 
farmland. 


KrracnvKOATi 
Sk.  1543.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  become  effective  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  H— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

LOCAL  SXAKCH  AND  RISC17K  OPERATIONS 

Sic.  1543.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  assist,  through  the  use  of  Soil 
Conservation  Service  personnel,  vehicles, 
communication  equipment,  and  other  equip- 
meiit  or  materials  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  local  search  and  rescue  operations 
when  requested  by  responsible  local  public 
authorities.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided in  emergencies  caused  by  tornadoes, 
fires,  floods,  snowstorms,  earthquakes,  and 
•lihilar  disasters. 


UCLAMATIOII 

Sw.  1544.  Section  40«(d)  of  the  Surfadng 
Mining.  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (SO  U.aC.  1236(d))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  carry  out.  without  regard  to  the  acre- 
age limitations  set  forth  In  this  section,  ex- 
perimental reclamation  treatment  projects 
on  all  lands  within  a  hydrologle  unit  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  treatment  of 
such  lands  as  a  hydrologle  unit  will  achieve 
greater  redueti(m  In  the  adverse  effects  of 
past  surface  mining  practices  than  would  be 
achieved  If  reclamation  was  done  on  Individ- 
ual parcels  of  land.". 

PATMDITS  F(»  LAMS  UIIOVD  PROM 

PRODUcnoii  poa  ooiisatvAnoii  poiposn 
Sic.  1545.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(referred  to  In  this  section  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the  form 
of  payments  to  owners  and  operators  of 
cropland  located  In  counties  where  the  soil 
normally  freeaes  to  a  depth  of  at  least  four 
inches  annually  who  remove  such  land  from 
agricultural  production  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  liistall- 
Ing  enduring  conservation  measures  which 
Involve  excavation  of  the  soil.  The  pay- 
ments under  such  contracts  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  of 
cropland  removed  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  such  purpose  multiplied  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
typical  azmual  rent  paid  tta  similar  land  in 
the  county.  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  under  this  subtitle  with  respect  to 
any  conservation  measure  without  approval 
of  the  sofl  and  water  conservation  district 
board  for  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  lo- 
cated, and  may  not.  In  the  aggregate,  be 
provided  In  any  year  with  respect  to  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  crop- 
land In  any  county. 

TITLE  ZVl-NATIONAL  AORICXTLTDR- 
AL  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  STAND- 
ARDS REVIEW  BOARD 

BTABLUHMBIT  OP  BOAXO 

Sic.  1601.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  board  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Agricultural  Cost  of  Production  Standards 
Review  Board  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board"). 

MnaHSHIP  OP  BOABD 

Sic.  1602.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary").  The 
composition  of  the  Board  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  A  total  of  seven  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed who  are  engaged  in  the  commercial 
production  of  one  or  more  of  the  various 
major  agricultural  commodities  produced  In 
the  United  Sutes.  The  Secretary  shall 
assure  tiiat  the  major  geographical  produc- 
tion areas  of  the  major  agricultural  com- 
modities are  represented. 

(2)  A  total  of  three  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed who,  by  virtue  of  their  education, 
training  or  experience,  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  costs  associated  with  the 
production  of  the  major  agricultural  com- 
modities. These  members  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fields  of  agricultural  economics, 
banking,  finance,  accounting  or  related 
areas. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  who 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  the  "Department").  This  member 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary 
and  shall  advise  and  inform  the  Board  as  to 
the  methodology  used  by  the  Department  in 
making  its  cost  of  production  calculations. 


(b)  The  terms  of  the  tailtial  Board  mem- 
bers shall  expire  (as  deaignated  by  the  See- 
retary  at  the  time  of  appointment)  as  fol- 
lows: Two  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  two 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  three  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  and  three  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year.  Thereafter,  the  terms  of 
all  members,  with  the  exception  of  the 
member  provided  for  in  kut>section  (aX3). 
ahall  be  four  years,  except  that  any  person 
appointed  to  f iU  a  vacancy  on  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  person's  predecessor. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  the  member  pro- 
vided for  In  subsecton  (aK3),  no  person  may 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  more 
than  two  terms. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman 
and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman, 
respectively,  each  of  which  shall  serve  as 
such  until  his  or  her  respective  term  ex- 
pires. The  Board  member  provided  for  In 
subsection  (a)(3)  may  not  serve  as  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman. 

Ptmcnoifs  OP  soakb 

Sic.  1603.  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the 
Board  to: 

(1)  review  the  adequacy,  accuracy,  and 
timeliness  of  the  cost^f -production  method- 
ology used  by  the  Department  in  determin- 
ing specific  cost  of  production  estimates; 

(3)  advise  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  the 
cost  of  production  methodology  used  by  the 
Department  In  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  price  support  program  accu- 
rately and  fairly  represents  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction incurred  by  producers; 

(3)  review  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  for- 
mulae; 

(4)  advise  the  Secretary  on  such  other 
matters  dealing  with  the  cost  of  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  price  sup- 
port operations  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest: and 

(5)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  Board  deems  appropriate, 
Including  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion methodology  and  parity  formulae  can 
be  improved. 

BOARS  MBRnnM 

Sec.  1604.  The  Board  shall  meet  twice  an- 
nually, or  more  frequently,  if  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions. 

UCOUaRSATIOHS  TO  SICRKTART 

Sac.  1605.  From  time  to  time,  as  necessary, 
the  Board  shall  make  written  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Board  on  the  dis- 
position of  these  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing the  Secretary's  reasons  for  declining  to 
accept  the  Board's  recommendations,  if 
such  declinations  are  made.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  such  reports  no  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  written 
submission  of  said  recommendations. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  1606.  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year  and  immediately 
prior  to  the  Board's  expiration,  the  Board 
shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  This  report  shall  out- 
line the  activities  undertaken  by  the  Board 
since  Its  inception  or  last  annual  report  and 
shall  include  any  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Secretary  during  the  re- 
porting period. 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

Sec.  1607.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
such  staff  personnel,  clerical  assistance, 
services,  materials  and  office  space  as  are  es- 
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■ntlal  to  aarist  the  Board  In  canylDg  out  its 
tfuUes. 

COMPDrSATIOir 

Sec.  1606.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  if  not 
otherwise  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  they  shall,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  in  the  performance  of  sei  vices  for 
the  Board,  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently in  the  Oovemment  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  6701  through 
5707  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

ADTBORIZATIOII  OP  APPROPRUnOn 

B*c  1609.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  Congress  may  de- 
termine necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  UUe. 

TIRMIHATIOII 

Sic.  1610.  The  Board  established  in  this 
title  shall  cease  to  exist  on  September  30, 
1986. 

TITLE  XVn-FLORAL  RESEARCH  AND 
CONSUMER  INFORMA'nON 

SHORT  TRLB 

Sic.  1701.  That  this  tiUe  shall  be  known 
as  the  "Floral  Research  and  Consumer  In- 
formation Act". 

OOMGRBSIORAL  PIRDniGS  ASS  OKLARATIOS  OP 
POLICT 

Sic.  1702.  Flowers  and  plants  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  American  life,  contributing  a 
natural  and  beautiful  element,  especially  In 
urban  areas,  to  what  is  increasingly  a  man- 
made,  artificial  environment  for  this  coun- 
try's citizens.  Providing  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure for  many  special  occasions  as  well  as  for 
everyday  living,  flowers  and  plants  work 
against  "visual  pollution"  and.  In  the  case  of 
green  plants,  generate  oxygen  within  their 
indoor  environment.  The  flowers  and  plants 
to  which  this  title  refers  are  cut  flowers, 
potted  flowering  plants  and  foliage  plants. 
These  flowers  and  plants  are  produced  by 
many  individual  producers 'througbout  the 
United  States  and.  in  some  cases.  In  foreUpi 
countries.  These  products  move  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  those  which  do 
not  move  in  such  channels  of  oommeroe  di- 
rectly burden  or  affect  Interstate  commerce 
of  these  products.  The  maintenance  and  ex- 
pansion of  existing  markets  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  or  improved  markets  and 
uses  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  flower  and 
plant  producers,  brokers,  wholesaler!,  and 
retailers  throughout  the  nation.  Because 
the  floral  industry  within  the  United  States 
Is  comprised  mainly  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  businesses,  and  because  the  producers 
are  primarily  agriculturally  oriented  compa- 
nies rather  than  promotion-oriented  compa- 
nies, the  development  and  Implementation 
of  adequate  and  coordinated  programs  of  re- 
search and  promotion  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  markets  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  have  been  prevented. 
Without  an  effective  and  coordinated 
method  for  assuring  cooperative  and  colleo- 
tive  action  in  providing  for  and  financing 
such  programs,  individual  flower  and  plant 
producers,  wholesalers,  and  retaUers  are 
unable  to  provide,  obtain,  or  implement  pro- 
grams of  research,  consumer  and  producer 
Information,  and  promotion  necessary  to 
maintain  and  Improve  markets  for  any  or  all 
of  these  moducts. 

It  te  widely  recognized  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  provide  an  adequate, 
steady  supply  of  fresh  flowers  and  plants  to 
the  coosumers  of  the  nation.  The  American 
f«na»im«ir  requires  a  continuing  supply  oi 
quaUty  and  affordable  Howsn  and  (riaots  as 


an  Important  contributory  element  to  bis 
quality  of  life. 

It  li  therefore  declared  to  be  the  poUey  of 
the  congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  title 
that  It  is  essential  and  in  the  pobUc  interest, 
through  the  exercise  of  powers  provided 
herein,  to  authorize  and  enable  t^e  estab- 
lishment of  an  orderiy  procedure  for  the  de- 
velopment and  the  financing  through  an 
adequate  assessment  of  an  effective  and 
continuous  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, consumer  and  producer  education, 
and  promotion  designed  to  strengthen  the 
floral  industry's  position  tn  the  maitet- 
plaoe.  and  maintain  and  expand  existing 
markets,  and  develop  new  onea,  for  flowers, 
plants,  and  flowering  plants.  Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  mean,  or  provide 
for.  control  of  production  or  otherwise  Umit 
the  tight  of  Individual  flower  and  plant  pro- 
ducers to  produce  oommereial  flowers  and 
plants  or  dictate  quality  standards.  Notblnc 
in  this  Utle  shaU  be  construed  to  erect  a 
trade  barrier  to  flowers  and  plants  produced 
tai  foreign  countries.  The  title  seeks  to  treat 
foreign  producers  equitably  in  very  remsct. 


uarmiTioss 
Sic.  1703.  As  used  in  this  UUe: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  whom  there  has  heretofore  been  dcdegai- 
ed.  or  to  whom  there  may  hereafter  be  drie- 
gated.  the  authority  to  act  in  his  stead. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indivM- 
ual.  group  of  individuals,  partnership,  oor- 
poratton.  aasodaUcMi.  cooperaUve.  or  any 
other  enUty. 

(c)  The  term  "cut  flowers"  means  all  flow- 
ers and  deooraUve  foliage  used  as  fresh  cut 
flowers,  fresh  cut  decorative  foliage,  dried, 
preserved,  and  processed  flowers  or  dried 
and  preserved  decoraUve  foliage,  produced 
either  under  cover  or  in  field  operations. 

(d>  The  term  "potted  flowering  plants" 
means  those  plants  that  normally  produce 
flowers,  primarily  produced  in  pots  or  simi- 
lar containers,  that  are  primarily  baed  for 
interior  decoraUon.  whether  grown  under 
cover  or  in  field  operaUons. 

(e)  The  term  "foliage  plants"  means  those 
plants,  normally  without  flowers,  primarily 
produced  in  pots  or  similar  containers,  that 
are  primarily  used  for  interior  decora{lons, 
whether  grown  under  cover  or  in  fleld  oper- 
aUons. 

(f)  The  torn  "propagatlonal  material" 
means  any  plant  material  used  in  the  propa- 
gaUon  of  the  three  categories  included  in 
subsecUons  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  this  section. 
Including  cuttings,  bulbs,  and  corms.  seed- 
lings, canes,  liners,  plants,  cells  or  tissue  cul- 
tures, air  layers  and  bublets.  rhizomes,  and 
root  stocks.  This  term  does  not  include 
seeds. 

(g>  The  term  "flowers  and  plants"  means 
all  of  the  items  included  In  subsections  (c>. 
(«>.  and  (f )  of  this  secUon. 

(h)  The  tmn  "United  Stotes"  means  the 
fifty  States  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  territorief  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(1)  The  term  "promoUon"  means  any 
acUoa  including  paid  advertising,  to  ad- 
vance the  image  or  desirability  of  cut  flow- 
ets;  potted  flowering  plants,  and/or  foliage 
plNnta. 

(j)  The  term  "research"  means  any  type 
of  research  to  advance  the  image,  deairabU- 
ity.  or  marketability  of  cut  flowers,  potted 
flowering  plants,  and/or  foliage  plants. 

(k)  The  term  "consumer  educatton" 
means  any  action  to  provide  Inf  oimaUoo  oo 
the  care  and  handling  of  cut  flowera.  potted 
flowering  plants,  and/or  foliage  planta. 

(1)  The  term  "marketing"  means  tbs  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  commercial  cut  flov- 


en.  potted  flowering  plants,  and/or  f oUage 
plants. 

(m)  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  term 
"producer"  means  any  person  who  produces 
domestically,  for  sale  in  commerce,  cut  flow- 
ers,  potted  flowering  plants,  and/or  foliage 
plants. 

(n)  The  term  "noraboard"  means  the 
board  that  shall  be  established  pursuant  to 
section  1707  of  this  title. 

(o)  The  term  "importer"  means  any 
person  who  either  imports  cut  flowers, 
potted  flowering  planta.  and/or  foUsge 
plants  from  outside  of  the  United  States  or 
who  acts  ss  an  agent,  broker,  or  nnnslgnfut 
of  any  persim  or  nation  that  mtxhioes  flow- 
ers snd  plsnts  outside  of  the  United  States 
for  sale  In  the  United  Statea. 

(p)  Hie  term  "oommodilv  group"  Beaos 
that  porttoo  of  the  flower  snd  idsnt  taidiis- 
tiT  devoted  to  the  production  snd/or  tanpor- 
tatkn  of  sny  one  of  the  followtnr  (i)  cot 
flowers;  (11)  patted  flowering  plants;  or  (ill) 
foliage  planta. 

(q)  The  term  "cost  of  plant  material" 
Dseaas  the  actual  price  paid  by  a  producer 
of  any  propagatlonal  material  or  any  other 
flowers  and  plants  used  In  the  productloa  of 
flowers  and  plants.  This  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  I 


PUNUU,  RMIASCH  ASS  PROlCOnOS  I 

Sic.  1704.  To  effectuste  the  dedsred 
policy  of  this  UUe,  the  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  o(  this  title,  issue  snd. 
from  time  to  Ume.  may  amend  ordeis  apirtl- 
eable  to  petaoos  engaged  In  production,  sale. 
Impoctation.  and/or  handling  of  flowers  sad 
plants.  Such  orders  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
production  or  marketing  areas,  or  both,  in 
the  United  States. 

SOTICI  Aire  RBARmo 
Sic  1706.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
reascm  to  believe  that  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  UUe.  he  shall  give  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  upon  a  pro- 
posed order.  Such  hearing  may  be  requested 
and  proposal  for  an  order  submitted  by  an 
organization  certified  pursuant  to  section 
1716  of  this  UUe.  or  by  any  interested 
person  affected  by  the  provisioas  of  this 
Utle.  including  the  Secretary. 


piirenre  ass  issaAscs  or  as  ( 
Sec.  1706.  After  notice  and  opportunity 
for  bearing  as  provided  in  secUon  1706.  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  if  he  flnds. 
and  seU  forth  in  kuch  order,  upon  the  evt- 
denoe  introduced  at  such  hearing,  that  the 
issuance  of  such  order  and  all  the  terms  sad 
condiU(His  thereof  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  poUcy  of  this  Utle. 


UQtnRD 


nORBOS 


Ssc  1707.  Orders  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions  and  except  as  provided  in  section 
1T08,  no  otherc 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  and 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  a  board  to 
be  named  "Floraboard".  whkh  shall  consist 
of  not  more  than  seventy-flve  voting  mem- 
bers, and  defining  Ite  powers  and  duties, 
which  shall  Include  only  the  powers  (1)  to 
administer  such  order  in  accordance  with  ite 
terms  and  provisions.  (2)  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  effectuate  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  such  order.  (3)  to  receive,  investi- 
gate, and  report  to  the  Secretary  oomplainte 
of  riolatlons  of  such  order,  and  (4)  to  reoom- 
meod  to  the  Secretary  asMndmente  of  such 
order.  Tbe  term  of  sn  appointment  to  tlie 
Floraboard  shall  be  for  three  years  with  no 
member  serving  vaim  thsn  two  ronsMiitlie 
three-year  terms:  PrmUxd,  That  of  the  ini- 
tial appointmenta.  oos-thlrd  shall  bs  for  a 
term  of  one  year  and  one-third  shall  be  for 
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•  term  of  two  yeon:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Flontboard  shall  appoint  ftom  lt«  mem- 
ben  an  executive  committee,  consistinc  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  memben.  whose 
membership  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  reflect  the  membership  compo- 
siton  of  the  Ploraboard.  and  whose  commod- 
ity group  representation  shall  be  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  Ploraboard.  Such  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  have  the  autorlty  to 
employ  a  staff  and  conduct  routine  buslitess 
within  the  policies  determined  by  the  Flora- 
board. 

(b)  Provldinc  that  the  Floraboa«d  shall  be 
composed  of  producers  and  importers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
submitted  by  organizations  certified  pursu- 
ant to  section  1716.  or  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  substantial  number  of  pro- 
ducers and/or  importers  are  not  members  of 
or  their  Interests  are  not  represented  by  any 
such  certified  organizations,  then  from 
nominations  made  by  such  producers  and/ 
or  importers  In  a  manner  authorized  by  the 
Secretary.  Certified  organizations  shall 
submit  one  nomination  for  each  positon  of 
the  Ploraboard.  Initially,  the  Ploraboard 
shall  be  divided  into  thirds,  each  of  which 
shall  be  composed  of  producers  and  import- 
ers from  each  commodity  group:  ProvULed, 
That  two  years  after  assessment  of  funds 
commences  pursuant  to  an  order,  and  peri- 
odically thereafter,  the  Ploraboard  shall 
adjust  the  commodity  group  representation 
on  the  board  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
assessments,  less  refunds,  collected  from 
each  commodity  group;  Provided  further. 
That  there  shall  at  all  times  be  more  pro- 
ducers representing  a  particular  commodity 
group  on  the  Ploraboard  than  Importers 
representing  that  commodity  group.  Ip  ad- 
dition to  commodity  group  representaion. 
the  periodic  adjustment  of  the  membership 
of  the  Ploraboard  shall  reflect,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  proportionate 
share  of  assessments,  less  refunds  collected 
from  producers  of  flowers  and  plants  pro- 
duced in  each  of  several  geographic  areas  of 
the  United  States  to  be  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  proportionate  share  of  as- 
sessments, less  refunds  collected  from  im- 
porters of  flowers  and  plants  Imported  into 
the  United  States  from  each  country. 

(c)  Providing  that  the  Ploraboard  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the  Seo 
retary  for  his  approval  any  advertising, 
salsa  promotion,  consumer  education,  re- 
search and  development  plans  or  projects, 
and  that  any  such  plan  or  project  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  before  becoming 
effective. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  Ploraboard  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section,  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  b«<dgets  on  a  fiscal  period  basis  of 
Its  anticipated  expenses  and  disbursements 
in  the  administration  of  the  order,  including 
probable  costs  of  advertising,  promotion, 
consumer  education,  research,  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

(e>  Providing  that  each  producer  shall  pay 
for  each  sale  pursuant  to  procedures  to  be 
set  forth  In  the  order,  an  assessment  to  the 
Ploraboard  on  any  flowers  and  plants  sold 
In  the  United  SUtea.  The  assessment  shaU 
be  based  on  the  dollar  value  of  such  sales 
transaction  minus  the  cost  of  the  plant  ma- 
terial in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
order.  The  assessment  shall  be  used  for  such 
expenses  and  expenditures— including  provi- 
sion for  a  reasonable  reserve  and  those  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment-of  Agriculture  after  an  order  has  been 
promulgated  under  this  title— as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  are  reasonable  and  likely  to  be  In- 
curred by  the  Ploraboard  under  the  order 
during  any  period  qwdfled  by  blm.  Pbr  any 


Imported  flowers  and  plants,  the  Importer 
will  pay  an  assessment  on  the  first  statewide 
sale.  The  cost  of  plant  material  shaU  not  be 
deducted  from  the  value  of  imported  flow- 
ers. If  the  importer  is  a  retaUer.  the  sssrss 
ment  will  be  made  on  the  lald-in  cost  (pur- 
chase price).  Regarding  sales  by  producers- 
retailers,  the  assessment  wiU  be  based  on 
the  then  current  wholesale  value  of  the 
flowers  and  plants  less  the  cost  of  plant  ma- 
teriaL  In  the  case  of  consigimient  sales,  the 
assessment  shall  be  based  on  the  value  of 
the  sale  less  the  sales  commission,  stateside 
freight,  and  the  cost  of  plant  material. 

(f)  Providing  that  the  initial  rate  of  as- 
sessment prescribed  by  the  order,  which 
rate  shall  remain  in  effect  for  the  first  two 
years  after  such  order  shall  be  approved  in 
referendum,  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of 
one  per  centum  of  the  value  of  flowers  and 
plants:  Provided,  That  the  Ploraboard  may 
thereafter  Increase  or  decrease  the  rate  of 
assessment  prescribed  by  the  order  by  no 
more  than  one  quarter,  on  1  per  centum  per 
year.  Provided  further.  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  rate  of  assessment  exceed  IH  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  flowers  and  plants. 

(g>  Providing  that  the  Ploraboard  shall 
maintain  such  books  and  records  and  shall 
prepare  and  submit  such  rqwrts  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, and  for  appropriate  aocoimtlng  by 
the  Ploraboard  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  all  funds  entrusted  to 
It 

(h)  Providing  that  the  Roraboard.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreements  for  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  the  activities  au- 
thorised under  the  order  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1708  (a)  and  (b)  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  cost  thereof  with  funds  collected  pursu- 
ant to  the  order.  The  Ploraboard  may  con- 
tract with  industry  groups,  profit  or  non- 
profit companies,  private  and  State  colleges 
and  universities,  and  governmental  groupa. 
Any  such  contract  or  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  contractor  shall  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Ploraboard  a  plan  or  project 
together  with  a  budget  or  budgets  whldi 
shall  show  estimated  costs  to  l>e  incurred 
for  such  plan  or  project,  and  that  any  such 
plan  or  project  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and.  further, 
shall  provide  that  the  contracting  party 
shall  keep  accurate  records  of  aU  of  its 
transactions  and  make  periodic  reports  to 
the  Ploraboard  of  activities  carried  out  and 
accounting  for  funds  recehred  and  expend- 
ed, and  such  other  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(i)  Providing  that  the  Ploraboard  may 
convene  from  time  to  time  advisory  panels 
drawn  from  the  production.  Importation, 
wholesale,  and  retail  segments  of  the  flower 
and  plant  industry  to  assist  In  the  (develop- 
ment of  marketing  and  research  programs. 

(J)  Providing  that  no  funds  collected  by 
the  Ploraboard  under  the  order  shall  in  any 
manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing governmental  policy  or  action,  except  as 
provided  by  subsection  (aX4)  of  this  section. 

(k)  Providing  the  Ploraboard  members 
and  members  of  any  advisory  panels  con- 
vened shall  serve  without  compensation  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  performing  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Ploraboard  or  advisory 
paneL 

PDuassrvi  ruis  ni  okocm 

Sic.  1708.  Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  conditions: 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment.  Issu- 
ance, effectuation,  and  administration  of  ap- 
propriate plans  or  projects  for  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  urban  beautlfkation.  and 


conwimer  education  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  flowers  and  plants,  and  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  necessary  fimds  for  such  purposes: 
Provided,  That  any  such  plan  or  project 
shall  be  directed  toward  Increasing  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  flowers  and  plants  and 
shall  make  no  reference  to  a  private  brand 
or  trade  name:  Provided  furiher.  That  no 
such  advertising,  consumer  education, 
urban  beautification,  or  sales  promotion 
programs  shall  make  use  of  unfair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  with  respect  to  quality, 
value,  or  use  of  any  competing  product. 

(b)  Providing  for,  establishing,  and  carry- 
ing on  research,  marketing,  and  develop- 
ment projects,  and  studies  with  respect  to 
sale,  distribution,  marketing,  or  utilization 
of  flowers  and  plante,  to  the  end  that  the 
marketing  and  utilization  of  flowers  and 
plants  may  be  encouraged,  expanded,  im- 
proved or  made  more  acceptable,  and  the 
data  collected  by  such  activities  may  be  dis- 
seminated and  providing  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  necessary  funds  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  Providing  that  producers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  importers  of  flowers  and 
plants  maintain  and  make  avaUable  for  In- 
spection such  books  and  records  as  are  spec- 
ified in  the  order  and  that  such  persons  file 
reports  at  the  time,  in  the  maimer,  and 
having  the  content  prescribed  by  the  order, 
to  the  end  that  information  and  data  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Ploraboard  and  to 
the  Secretary  which  Is  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary to  the  effectuation,  administration,  or 
enforcement  of  this  title,  or  any  order  or 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  all  information  so  obtained 
shall  be  kept  confidential  by  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Ploraboard,  and  only  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  relevant  shall  be  dis- 
closed by  them,  and  then  only  in  a  suit  or 
admininstraUve  hearing  brought  at  the  di- 
rection, or  upon  the  request,  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  in  a  suit  or  administrative  hearing 
to  which  he  or  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  and  Involving  the  order 
with  reference  to  which  the  information  to 
be  disclosed  was  furnished  or  acquired. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
prohibit  (1)  the  Issuance  of  general  state* 
ments  based  upon  the  reports  of  the 
number  of  persons  subject  to  an  order,  or 
statistical  data  collected  therefrom,  which 
statements  do  not  identify  ihe  Informatimi 
furnished  by  aiiy  person,  (3)  the  publication 
by  the  Ploraboard  of  general  statements  re- 
Uiting  to  refunds  made  by  the  Ploraboard 
during  any  specific  period,  including  region- 
al Information  on  refunds.  (3)  the  publica- 
tion by  the  Ploraboard  of  information  on 
the  amount  of  assessments  collected  from 
each  commodity  group  and  the  rate  of 
refund  in  each  commodity  group,  or  (4)  the 
publication  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  name  of  any  person  violating  any  order, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  order  violated  by  such 
person.  Any  such  person  violating  the  provi- 
sion of  this  sutMectlon  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  to  both,  and  if  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Ploraboard  or  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  be  removed 
from  office:  Provided  further.  That  no  infor- 
mation obtained  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  this  title  3hall  be  made  available  to  any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  purpose  other  than  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  title  and  any  investigatory 
or  enforcement  actions  necessary  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  title. 

(d)  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  to  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  in  this  title  and  necessary  to 
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effectuate   the  other   provisions  of  such 
order. 

RSQuntDizNT  or  aimxmnii 
Sbc.  1709.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  referendiun  among  domestic  producers 
and  importers  not  exempt  hereunder  who. 
during  a  representative  period  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  tiave  been  engaged  In  the 
production  or  importation  of  flowers  and 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Issuance  of  an  order  is  ap- 
proved or  favored  by  such  domestic  produc- 
ers and  importers.  No  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  t>e  effective  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  issuance  of  such 
order  is  approved  or  favored  by  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  producers  and  im- 
porters voting  in  such  referendum,  or  by  a 
majority  of  the  producers  and  importers 
voting  in  such  referendum  if  such  majority 
produced  and  Imported  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  value  of  the  flowers  and 
plants  produced  and  imported  by  those  pro- 
ducers and  imtMfters  voting  in  such  referen- 
dum during  a  representative  period  defined 
by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  assessments  for  any  expenses  ii>curred 
for  the  conduct  of  the  referendum.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "ex- 
penses Incurred  for  the  conduct  of  the  refer- 
endum" shall  include  all  costs  incurred  by 
the  Government  in  connection  therewith, 
except  for  the  salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployees. 

(c)  The  Ploraboard  may  reimburse  from 
assessments  organizations  which  sought  the 
adoption  of  an  order  In  referendum  for  rea- 
sonable and  properply-dociunented  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  therewith. 
For  the  puriKtses  of  this  subsection,  "rea- 
sonable and  properly-documented  expenses" 
shall  Include  legal  fees,  travel  expenses,  and 
educational  expenses  incurred  in  securing 
industry  agreement  on  the  terms  of  the 
order  that  is  approved  in  a  referendum  of 
producers  and  importers. 

•UBPKiraioii  AJiD  TKRicniAnoii  or  oaoKBS 
8k.  1710.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  any  order  Issued  under 
this  title,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  ob- 
structs or  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  title,  terminate  or 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  order  or  such 
proirisions  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  referen- 
dum at  any  time,  and  shall  hold  a  referen- 
dum oo  request  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  number  of  producers  and  Importers 
voting  in  the  referendum  approving  the 
order,  to  determine  whether  such  producers 
and  importers  favor  the  termtaiatloo  or  sus- 
pension of  the  order,  and  be  shall  — "r«~* 
or  terminate  such  order  six  months  after  be 
determines  that  suspension  or  termination 
of  the  order  is  approved  or  favored  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  produoera  and  importers  voting 
In  such  referendum  who.  during  a  repre- 
sentative period  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, have  been  engaged  in  the  productioo 
or  importation  of  flowers  and  plants. 

(c)  The  termination  or  susprasloo  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  th««of ,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  the  "«*«»"*"g  of 
tbisUUe. 


raovxsiORS  Appucasu  to  i 
Sk.  1711.*The  provisions  of  this  title  ap- 
plicable to  orders  shall  be  appUeaMe  to 
amendments  to  orders. 


ncmpnoin 
Sic.  171Z  Any  producer  or  Importer 
whose  total  sales  of  flowers  and  plants  do 
not  exceed  $100,000  during  a  twelve  coo- 
secutive  month  period  prior  to  the  date  an 
assessment  Is  due  and  payable  ahall  be 
exempt  from  assessments  under  thla  title 


under  such  conditions  and  procedures  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  order  or  rules  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  and  shall  not 
vote  In  any  referendum  under  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Ploraboard  shall  have  the 
discretion  to  make  annual  adjustments  in 
the  level  of  exemption  to  account  for  infla- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  pro- 
ducer's or  importer's  total  sales  shall  in- 
clude, in  those  cases  where  the  producer  or 
importer  is  an  Individual,  s&les  attributalrie 
to  his  spouse,  children,  grandchildren  and 
parents;  in  those  cases  where  the  producer 
or  importer  is  a  partnership  or  a  member  of 
a  partnership,  sales  attributable  to  the 
other  partners;  and,  in  those  cases  where 
the  producer  or  importer  is  a  corporation, 
sales  attributable  to  any  corporate  subsid- 
iaries of  which  such  corporation  owns  SO  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  if  such  sub- 
sidiaries are  not  corporations,  subsidiaries 
which  are  controlled  by  such  corporation. 
In  addition,  in  determining  a  producer's  or 
importer's  total  sales,  the  sales  of  any  cor- 
poration iq  which  such  producer  or  import- 
er owns  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  stock 
shall  be  attributed  to  such  producer  or  Im- 
porter. For  these  purposes  stock  in  the  same 
corporation  which  is  owned  by  such  produc- 
er's or  Importer's  spouse,  children,  grand- 
chUdren,  parents,  partners  and  any  corpora- 
tion 50  per  centum  or  more  of  whose  stock 
is  owned  by  the  producer  or  importer  shall 
be  treated  as  owned  by  the  producer  or  Im- 
porter. 

PKODOCOt  OK  mpoRTxa  RKnmD 

Sic.  1713.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  any  producer  or  import- 
er who  pays  an  assessment  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Flora- 
board  a  refund  of  such  assessment:  Pro- 
vided.  That  such  demand  shall  be  made  by 
such  producer  or  importer  in  accordance 
with  regulations  and  on  a  form  and  within  a 
time  period  prescribed  by  the  Ploraboard 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no 
event  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  assessment  was 
paid.  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  submis- 
sion of  proof  satisfactory  to  the  Ploraboard 
that  the  producer  or  importer  paid  the  as- 
sessment for  which  refund  is  sought  such 
refund  shall  be  made. 

rennoii  am  sxvuw 

Sac  1714.  (a)  Any  person  subject  to  any 
order  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary,  stating  that  any  such  order  or 
any  provisions  of  such  order  or  any  obliga- 
tions imposed  in  connection  therewith  Is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  praying  for 
a  modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted 
therefrom.  He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  such  peti- 
tion. In  accordance  with  regulatiooa  made 
by  the  Secretary.  After  such  hearing,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  ruling  upon  the 
prayer  of  such  petition  which  shall  be  final, 
if  in  aocordanoe  with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courU  of  the  United 
States  In  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  Inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  plaee 
of  busintes,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jutlsdle- 
tion  to  review  such  ruling,  provided  a  com- 
plaint for  that  purpose  is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
■ucfa  nilinik.  Service  of  process  in  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  in 
delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint.  If 
the  court  determines  that  such  rulhig  Is  not 
In  aocordanoe  with  law.  It  shall  remand  such 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  directions 
either  (1)  to  make  such  ruling  as  the  court 
Shan  determine  to  be  in  accordance  with 
law.  or  (2)  to  take  such  further  proceedings 
•a.  In  Its  opinion,  the  law  requires.  Tlie 
poidency  of  proceedings  instituted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  sliall 


not  impede,  hinder,  or  delay  the  United 
States  or  the  Secretary  from  obtaining 
relief  pursuant  to  section  171S(a). 


OPTHUTITU 

Sbc.  1715.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  SUtes  are  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating,  any 
plan  or  regulation  made  or  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Any  civil  action  authorized  to 
be  brought  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  appro- 
priate action:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  refer  to  the  Attorney  General 
violations  of  this  title  whenever  he  t>elieve8 
that  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  program  would  be  adequately  served  by 
administrative  action  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section  or  suitable  written 
notice  or  warning  to  any  person  committing 
such  violations. 

(bXDAny  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sions of  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  pay,  collect,  or  remit  any 
assessment  or  fee  duly  required  of  him 
thereunder,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty 
by  the  Secretary  of  not  less  than  $500  or 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  violation. 
Each  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  such  civil  penalty 
the  Secretary  may  Issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  cease  and  desist  from  con- 
tinuing such  violation  or  violations.  No 
peanlty  shall  be  assessed  or  cease  sAd  desist 
order  issued  unless  such  person  is  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  violation. 
»od  the  order  of  the  Secretary  smrsslng  a 
penaky  or  imposing  a  cease  and  desist  order 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected person  files  an  appeal  from  the  Sec- 
retary's order  with  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals. 

(3)  Any  person  against  whom  a  vicrfation  is 
found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed  or  wast 
and  desist  order  issued  under  paragraph 
(bXl)  of  this  section  may  obtain  review  in 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  tor 
the  circuit  In  which  such  pereoo  resides  or 
has  his  plaoe  of  business  or  m  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  by  fUing  a  notice  of  appeal 
in  such  court  within  thrity  days  from  the 
date  of  such  order  and  by  simultaneously 
sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  certified 
maO  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
prompUy  file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  upon  which  such  violation  was 
found.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  sK  aside  only  if  found  to  be  unsupported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  Any  person  who  fails  to  obey  a  oease 
and  desist  order  after  it  has  become  final 
and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals  has  entered  final  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  chrll  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary, 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  for  Judi- 
cial review  pursuant  to  the  procedures  sped- 
fled  In  paragraphs  (b)(1)  and  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  of- 
fense, and  each  day  during  which  such  faO- 
ure  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  of- 
fense. 

(4)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Secretazy. 
the  Secretary  shall  refer  to  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General  who  shaD  recover  the 
amount  assessed  In  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  action, 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
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order  imposing  the  dvU  penalty  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review. 

cxRTmcAnoii  or  orcamizatioiis 
Sec.  1716.  The  ellffiblllty  of  any  organiza- 
tion to  represent  (1)  commercial  producers 
of  flowes  and  plants  of  any  producing  area 
of  the  United  States  or  (U)  importers  of 
flowers  and  plants  as  defined  in  section 
1703(n)  of  this  title,  for  purposes  of  request- 
ing the  issuance  of  an  order  under  section 
1705  or  making  nominations  under  section 
1708(b>.  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary. 
Certification  shall  be  based,  in  addition  to 
other  available  information,  upon  a  factual 
report  submitted  by  the  organization  which 
shaU  contain  information  deemed  relevant 
and  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
making  of  such  determination,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(a)  Oeographlc  territory  covered  by  the 
organization's  active  membership, 

(b)  Nature  and  size  of  the  organization's 
active  membership,  the  proportion  of  such 
active  membership  accounted  for  by  produc- 
ers and/or  importers,  and  information  as  to 
the  volume  of  production  by  state  or  the 
volume  of  importation  by  country  account- 
ed for  by  the  organization's  producer  and/ 
or  importer  members. 

(c)  the  extent  to  which  the  producer  and/ 
or  importer  membership  of  such  organiza- 
tion Is  represented  in  setting  the  organiza- 
tion's policies. 

(d)  Evidence  of  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  organization. 

(e)  Sources  from  which  the  organization's 
operating  funds  are  derived. 

(f )  Functions  of  the  organization, 

(g)  Whether  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  organization  is  composed  of 
producer  and/or  importers,  and 

(h)  The  organization's  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  further  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
this  Act;  Providtd,  That  the  primary  consid- 
eration in  determining  the  eligibility  of  any 


organization  shall  be  whether  its  producer 
and  importer  membership  consists  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  producers  and  importers 
who  produce  and/or  import  a  substantial 
volume  of  flowers  and  plants.  The  Secretary 
shall  certify  any  organization  which  he 
finds  to  be  eligible  under  this  section  and 
his  determination  as  to  eligibility  shall  ht 
finaL  Where  more  than  one  organization  is 
certified  in  any  geographic  area,  such  orga- 
nizations may  caucus  to  determine  the 
area's  nominations  under  section  1707(b). 

RSGULATIORS 

Sec.  1717.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  regulations  with  force  and  effect  of 
law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  the  powers 
vested  in  him  by  this  title. 

INVISTICATIONS:  POWSR  TO  SUBPOENA  AND 
TAKE  OATHS  AKD  AmUtATIOIf  S;  AID  OP  COtTRTS 

Sec.  1718.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
Investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  or  to  determine  whether  a 
producer,  importer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  or 
other  seller  of  flowers  and  plants,  or  any 
other  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  consti- 
tute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  or  of  any  order,  or  rule 
or  regulation  Issued  under  this  title.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary 
is  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affir- 
mations, subpoena  witnesses,  compel  their 
attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require  the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments which  are  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  ol>ey  a  sub- 
poena to,  any  person,  including  a  producer 
of  flowers  and  plants,  the  Secretary  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 


investigation  or  proceeding  is  carried  on.  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
boolu,  papers,  and  docimients;  and  such 
court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary,  there 
to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  lie  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  All  processes  in  any 
such  cases  may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict whereof  such  person  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  be  may  be  f  oimd. 

SIPAKABIUTT 

Sk.  1719.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cimistances  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AUTHOMZATIOII 

Sec.  1720.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
lie  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  The  funds  so  appropri- 
ated shall  not  be  available  for  payment  of 
the  expenses  or  expenditures  of  the  Flora- 
board  in  administering  any  provisions  of 
any  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
this  title. 

DTBCTTVK  DATS 

Sec.  1721.  This  title  shall  take  effect  upon 
enactment. 

TITLE  XVni— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1801.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  October  1, 1981. 


September  18,  1981 
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CONGRESSMAN  McGRATH  PRO- 
VIDES INSIGHT  INTO  MIDDLE 
EAST  PROGRAM 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
August  work  period,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Ray 
McGrath,  who  ably  represents  a  Long 
Island  district  adjacent  to  my  own, 
traveled  to  Israel  to  learn  about  that 
nation's  needs  and  problems.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  is  now 
considering  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  sell  the  AWACS  plane  and  Jet 
fighter  enhancement  equipment  to  Is- 
rael's foe  Saudi  Arabia,  I  think  Con- 
gressman McGrath's  views  on  Israeli 
security  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
every  Member  of  this  House.  In  my 
Judgment,  Congressman  McGrath's 
remarks  show  great  insight  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  faced  by 
our  ally,  Israel.  The  views  appeared  in 
an  article  in  the  September  11-17  issue 
of  Long  Island  Jewish  World  and  are 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Long  Island  Jewish  World, 
September  11-17,  19811 

McGrath:  Israel  Takes  Risks  por  Peace 
(By  Stewart  Aln) 

A  one-week  trip  to  Israel  has  impressed 
Rep.  Raymond  McGrath  (R-Valley  Stream) 
both  with  Israel's  vulnerability  amidst  a  sea 
of  enemies  and  its  yearning  fcr  peace  at  vir- 
tually any  price. 

"They  want  peace  more  than  I  suspected 
before  I  went,"  McGrath  said.  "Not  only  do 
they  want  peace,  but  they  are  willing  to 
take  immense  rislcs  to  achieve  It." 

During  his  trip.  McGrath  said  he  visited 
the  Sinai  and  took  note  of  the  fact  that  by 
next  April  Israel  will  return  to  Egypt  the 
portion  of  that  area  it  still  controls.  More 
than  half  of  the  Sinai  already  has  been  re- 
turned, including  seven  airstrips  and  one  air 
force  base  that  the  Israelis  constructed.  And 
when  the  rest  of  the  land  is  given  back  to 
Egypt,  along  with  It  will  go  two  large  mili- 
tary bases  and  an  airstrip. 

"They  already  gave  back  an  oil  field  that 
produced  15%  of  Israel's  needs. "  he  pointed 
out.  "The  only  accommodation  that  was 
made  is  that  Egypt  will  let  Israel  have  the 
first  crack  at  buying  that  oil— but  It  will  be 
at  the  going  rate.  And  this  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  speak  of  the  rislis  Israel  is  taking  for 
peace.  They  have  returned  a  huge  land  area 
that  would  have  given  them  time  to  react  (If 
an  enemy  struck  from  the  west)." 

McGrath  noted  that  the  United  States  is 
going  to  build  two  air  bases  for  Israel  in  the 
Negev  to  compensate  for  the  air  bases  that 
were  given  up.  He  said  that  military  experts 
in  Israel  told  him  that  these  two  new  bases 
will  bring  to  eight  the  numt>er  of  air  bases 
in  Israel,  a  country  that  has  a  small  amount 


of  air  space  in  which  to  permit  its  pilots  to 
practice  their  sUlls. 

ISRAELIS  SHOWED  SELP-CORPIDENCE 

But  that  didn't  seem  to  faze  the  Israelis, 
McGrath  noted.  He  said  that  when  they 
were  'confronted  with  a  problem  that 
seemed  enormous  in  scope,  they  simply  said. 
We'll  find  a  way.'  They  had  complete  confi- 
dence in  themselves.  And  that  confidence 
seemed  universal  over  there." 

Although  it  was  not  an  official  visit  paid 
for  with  taxpayer  funds,  McGrath  said  he 
still  received  the  red  carpet  treatment  from 
the  Israeli  Government.  Government  offi- 
cials accompanied  him  on  his  tour  and  he 
had  private  audiences  with  the  top  members 
of  the  Israeli  Government,  including  an 
hour  and  a  half  meeting  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Menachem  Begin.  In  addition,  he  was  es- 
corted around  Jerusalem  by  the  city's 
mayor.  Teddy  Kollek.  Accompanying  him 
on  the  trip  was  Rep.  Guy  Mollnari  (R-S.I.). 

"The  sites  and  the  holy  places  brought  my 
Bible  study  into  reality,"  McGrath  said.  "I 
couldn't  believe  it.  It  was  Just  a  thrill  to  be 
there." 

Throughout  the  country,  he  noted,  there 
were  men  in  military  uniforms  and  each  one 
carried  an  automatic  rifle.  He  said  he 
learned  that  at  the  age  of  18  men  are  called 
for  military  duty  and  they  serve  three-and- 
a-half  years,  and  women  serve  for  two-and- 
a-half  years.  Israelis  are  in  the  reserves 
until  they  are  55  years  old  and  they  serve 
reserve  duty  for  about  one  month  each  year, 
he  added. 

"That  is  all  imderstandable,"  McGrath 
said,  noting  the  "topogr^hy  of  the  land 
and  how  close  their  enemies  are.  Libya  is 
the  arms  depot  for  the  entire  Arab  world  in 
the  Middle  East.  Russia  arms  Syria  and 
Syria  arms  the  PLC  (Palestine  Liberation 
Organization).  All  around  Israel  there  are 
hostile  countries  t>eing  equipped  with  so- 
phisticated weapons  and  planes. 

"In  spite  of  all  of  that,  Israel  is  still  will- 
ing to  give  back  strategic  land  that  it  would 
be  in  their  best  interest  to  keep.  Everyone  I 
spoke  to  in  Israel  said  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  I  knew  they  wanted  peace,  but  not 
as  badly  as  that." 

VISITED  LEBANESE  BORDER 

His  trip  took  him  to  the  Lebanese  border 
and  a  meeting  with  Major  Saad  Hadad  of 
the  Christian  Lebanese  Army,  who  is  pro- 
viding a  buffer  force  along  the  border. 
McGrath  said  the  Israelis  are  "arming  him 
for  a  good  reason." 

While  on  the  Golan  Heights,  McGrath 
said  he  visited  a  kibbutz  inhabited  by  150 
families.  He  termed  it  a  "precarious  place- 
ment" and  noted  that  while  there  he  had  a 
chance  to  enter  one  of  the  bomb  shelters  in 
tne  kibbutz. 

Although  he  never  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  shelling,  McGrath  said  that  just 
a  week  before  his  visit  to  a  Idbbutz  at  Kiryat 
Shimona,  the  settlement  had  been  shelled. 

"V/hen  the  shelling  started,  the  people  in 
the  kibbut'?  evacuated  instead  of  seeking  the 
safety  of  the  shelters, '  McGrath  said.  "I  got 
the  impression  that  the  government  did  not 
like  this  because  it  may  eventually  mean 
that  one  day  they  might  not  return." 

In  the  hills  of  the  Golan  Heights, 
McGrath  said  he  saw  the  sensing!  devices 


implanted  in  the  ground  to  detect  troop 
movements  or  the  flight  of  Syrian  aircraft 
as  they  leave  the  ground. 

"That  is  necessary  because  it  is  only  a  five 
minute  plane  ride  from  Damascus  to  the  Is- 
raeli border,"  he  pointed  out. 

Another  impression  McGrath  said  he  is 
left  with  is  the  "manner  in  which  the  Israe- 
lis treat  the  people  who  live  In  the  disputed 
areas,  like  Jerusalem,"  he  said,  noting  that 
they  have  a  lot  more  freedom  under  Israeli 
control  than  they  had  under  Jordanian  rule. 

"I  now  have  a  tremendous  understanding 
of  the  country,"  McGrath  said.  "I  never  re- 
alized it  was  so  small." 

mPRESSKD  WITH  ACCOMPLISRlfEirrS 

Despite  its  size,  Israel  has  accomplished 
monumental  tasks.  McGrath  pointed  out. 
He  said  they  have  taken  1.500  underprivi- 
leged youngsters,  who  come  primarily  from 
immigrant  families,  and  they  house  and 
feed  them  in  Jerusalem  and  give  them  a 
junior  high  and  high  school  education.  In 
addition,  he  said,  they  are  given  vocational 
training.  All  of  this  costs  $2,000  a  year  per 
child,  a  figure  McGrath  said  is  "extremely 
low.  Here,  it  costs  $3,000  to  (4.000  just  to 
educate  a  student  and  that  does  not  include 
food." 

"They  are  a  very  resourceful  people,"  he 
continued.  "In  a  coimtry  that  is  arid,  they 
have  enough  water  supply  to  produce  one  of 
the  biggest  citrus  and  cotton  crops  in  the 
world." 

McGrath  said  he  also  had  a  chance  to 
tour  a  desalination  plant  and  learned  that 
the  Israelis  are  planning  to  connect  the 
Dead  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  and  har- 
ness that  water  to  create  hydro-electrical 
power.  He  said  he  also  studied  Israel's  nucle- 
ar power  plants  and  was  stuck  by  the  fact 
that  virtually  every  home  had  solar  panels 
on  their  roof  to  supplement  a  hot  water 
heater.  . 

One  of  the  most  memorable  moments  of 
the  trip  occurred  during  his  meeting  with 
Begin  in  the  Knesset,  McGrath  recalled.  He 
said  that  Begin  pointed  outside  his  window 
to  a  place  where,  he  said,  Jordanian  guns 
were  located  in  1967.  He  said  that  Begin 
tolu  him  that  when  the  Six  Day  War  erupt- 
ed, "They  began  shelling  the  room  we  are 
sitting  in.  And  now  they  want  us  to  give  it 
back."* 


THE  EXEMPLARY  CAREER  OF 
FRED  M.  ARNOLD 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  H0T;SE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  night,  Septem- 
ber 24,  the  citizens  of  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  will  gather  at  the  Blue  Moon 
Saloon  to  honor  a  man  who  has  given 
the  major  part  of  his  professional  life 
in  service  to  their  city. 

After  32  years  in  office,  City  Clerk 
Fred  M.  Arnold  recently  retired,  and 
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his  friends  and  neighbors,  including 
myself,  feel  that  his  exemplary  career 
should  be  brought  to  public  attention 
as  a  model  for  those  who  are  inspired 
by  dedication  to  duty. 

Fred  moved  to  Redondo  Beach  in 
1930,  attending  local  grade  school  and 
Redondo  Union  High  School.  His 
father  served  on  the  city  council  for  6 
years  just  prior  to  World  War  II. 

During  the  war,  Fred  served  in  the 
infantry.  He  was  commissioned  as  an 
officer  in  1943. 

After  the  war,  Fred  returned  to  Re- 
dondo Beach.  In  1949,  he  was  appoint- 
ed city  clerk  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  in  a  multicandidate  race  2  years 
later.  Fred  has  done  such  a  great  Job 
for  the  city  he  has  been  unopposed  in 
every  election  since  1951. 

In  addition  to  belonging  to  several 
professional  organizations  for  munici- 
pal officials.  Fred  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  civic  groups  and  patriotic  as- 
sociations. Fred  has  held  memberships 
in  the  Optimists,  YMCA,  De  Molay, 
and  the  Redondo  Beach  20-30  Club.  In 
1957,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Re- 
dondo Beach  Coordinating  Council. 
Additionally,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
establishing  committee  of  South  Bay 
Hospital,  was  chairman  of  the  1951 
cancer  drive,  and  for  10  years  chaired 
the  Redondo  Beach  March  of  Dimes. 

Currently,  Fred  is  a  member  of  Elks 
Lodge  No.  1378,  the  American  Legion, 
Eagles,  and  the  Redondo  Beach 
Rotary  Club.  He  served  as  the  Rotary 
Club's  president  in  1953,  and  was 
Rotary  district  committee  chairman  in 
1964. 

Fred  and  his  wife  Evelyn  have  raised 
four  children  in  Redondo  Beach,  of 
whom  they  are  justly  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  Arnold  is  the  kind 
of  man  who  makes  America  work.  The 
qualities  of  a  good  public  servant- 
dedication,  trustworthiness,  diligence, 
and  loyalty,  are  all  abundant  in  Fred's 
character.  On  his  retirement,  we  wish 
him  well,  and  say  thanlcs  for  a  Job  well 
done.* 


SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  IIZW  JERSEY 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
roads  lead  to  Washington  this  Satur- 
day morning.  Solidarity  Day,  spon- 
sored by  the  AFL-CIO  and  over  150 
labor,  civil  rights,  religious,  consumer, 
women's  ethnic,  environmental  and 
other  groups,  will  be  a  representation 
of  all  America.  Americans  young  and 
old,  male  and  female,  black,  white,  and 
brown  will  arrive  here  from  every 
region  of  the  country  to  proclaim  the 
principles  that  have  guided  us  through 
207  years  of  progress. 

Solidarity    Day,    named    after    the 
Polish  workers  movement  for  freedom 
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and  justice,  will  be  a  magnificent  event 
where  the  people  of  America  will 
renew  our  common  goals  as  a  nation— 
and  remind  our  leaders  that  Govern- 
ment must  Invest  in  people  to  insure  a 
prosperous  and  productive  future  for 
our  country. 

The  members  of  the  media  have 
tried  to  speculate  on  the  numbers  ex- 
pected to  turn  out  on  Saturday,  but  it 
is  not  possible.  I  can  tell  you,  however, 
that  there  is  not  one  available  bus  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  or  in 
our  neighbor.  New  York.  There  is  not 
one  seat  left  on  the  trains  between  my 
home  city  of  Newark  and  Washington, 
D.C.  All  told,  over  1.000  chartered 
buses  will  roll  out  of  our  metropolitan 
area  shortly  after  dawn  on  Saturday 
morning  headed  for  the  Capital. 

The  untold  numbers  who  want  to 
come  but  cannot  find  transportation 
will  be  showing  their  support  for  Soli- 
darity Day  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  my 
home  city  of  Newark,  hundreds  of 
people  gathered  last  night  at  a  rally 
protesting  the  reductions  in  the  Feder- 
al budget  aimed  at  the  helpless  in  our 
society.  Mayors  Kenneth  Gibson  of 
Newark.  Thomas  Cooke  of  East 
Orange,  and  Frank  Rodgers  of  Harri- 
son have  all  pronounced  their  support 
for  Solidarity  Day. 

They  will  be  joining  millions  of 
other  Americans  in  sending  a  common 
message  to  our  Government:  That  the 
American  people  gave  no  mandate  last 
November  for  dismantling  the  pro- 
grams that  have  brought  progress  and 
prosperity  to  millions  of  our  citizens 
over  the  last  40  years.  That  they  do 
not  want  their  tax  dollars  spent  for  a 
military  buildup  over  the  next  3  years 
that  dwarfs  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  That  America  has  become  a 
great  Nation  by  believing  in  and  de- 
pending on  the  potential  of  its  citi- 
zens. That  we  do  not  begrudge  basic 
assistance  to  our  elderly,  our  poor  and 
our  disadvantaged  citizens. 

We  hear  this  urgent  message  in  re- 
sponse to  a  drastic  turn  in  our  Govern- 
ment policy  that  is  setttoig  back  oppor- 
tunities for  Americans  to  work  and 
produce.  For  example: 

There  are  7.6  million  people  in 
America  who  cannot  find  Jobs.  This  is 
an  unemployment  rate  of  7.2  percent 
at  a  time  when  the  Reagan  budget 
eliminated  300,000  CETA  jobs  and 
trimmed  job  training  programs. 

Joblessness  among  black  Americans 
has  reached  15  percent,  and  among 
black  teenagers  it's  an  unbelievable  50 
percent. 

The  3  million  Americans  who  receive 
minimum  social  security  benefits  each 
month  will  have  to  get  along  without 
them,  as  it  now  stands.  While  some 
will  be  able  to  survive,  at  least 
500.000— mostly  elderly  women  living 
alone— will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
exist. 

College  will  become  an  impossible 
dream  for  over  1  million  children  in 
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middle-income  families  denied  guaran- 
teed student  loans. 

About  100.000  families  living  in  sub- 
standard housing  will  have  to  wait  in- 
definitely for  public  housing  they 
were  promised  because  the  Federal 
budget  reduces  the  amount  of  subsi- 
dized housing  modernization  program 
by  $12  billion. 

About  1  million  Americans  living  on 
the  edge  of  poverty  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps  so  that  the 
Government  can  save  $1.5  billion. 

Roughly  3  million  schoolchildren  may 
have  to  drop  out  of  school  lunch  pro- 
grams because  the  Federal  Government 
will  reduce  its  support  by  $1.6  billion. 

Despite  these  cruel  attempts  at  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget,  the 
Reagan  administration  will  bring  in  a 
budget  this  year  thai  is  larger  than 
last  year's.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  the  deficit  may 
reach  $80  billion.  The  real  reasons  for 
the  deficit  lie  in  the  defense  increases 
and  the  gigantic  tax  bill  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signed  giving  benefits  to 
the  most  wealthy  of  society,  providing 
a  $12  billion  tax  break  for  oil  compa- 
nies and  a  $15.6  billion  tax  break  for 
owners  of  estates  valued  at  $650,000  or 
less.  The  total  cost  of  this  tax  package 
will  be  $754  billion  over  the  next  5 
yesa^. 

So.  in  fact,  the  administration  is  not 
cutting  spending  as  it  promised.  It  is 
shifting  spending  from  human  pro- 
grams to  nonproductive  ones.  The  cuts 
in  food  stamps,  subsidized  housing, 
health  and  nutrition,  jobs  programs, 
and  education  will  be  sacrificed  to  pay 
for  the  tax  bill  and  the  defense  in- 
creases. 

Solidarity  Day  will  show  that  the 
people  of  America  cannot  be  hood- 
winked into  believing  that  the  invisi- 
ble hand  of  supply-side  economics  will 
bring  back  to  them  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  away. 

Solidarity  Day  will  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  social  programs  that 
have  provided  jobs,  brought  millions 
of  Americans  out  of  poverty,  expanded 
the  middle  class,  provided  education 
for  the  disadvantaged,  and  care  for 
the  elderly,  and  brought  a  greater 
measure  of  social  justice  to  our  minori- 
ties. This  march  for  Jobs,  justice, 
human  rights,  and  social  progress  will 
indeed  show  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  people.  I  hope  that  our  lead- 
ers have  the  wisdom  to  listen  to  the 
message  and  act  according  to  the  will 
of  the  people.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK  BECKER 


HON.  CLEB4ENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our  former 
Members.  Representative  Frank  J. 
Becker  of  New  York,  who  passed  away 
on  September  4. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  honor  to  serve 
with  Frank  Becker  back  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  Frank  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant,  one  who  was  deeply  re- 
spected on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His 
unrelenting  hard  work  and  drive  will 
be  remembered  by  all  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Congressman  Becker  made  significant 
contributions.  He  courageously  fought 
for  the  betterment  of  our  servicemen 
and  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of 
trials  by  U.S.  courts  for  servicemen  ac- 
cused of  crimes.  He  consistently 
worked  to  protect  the  right  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces,  utilizing  his 
legislative  skills  wisely. 

While  Congressman  Becker  and  I 
did  not  always  agree  on  all  issues,  he 
maintained  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues and  fought  hard  for  his  posi- 
tions. I  remember  one  issue— volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools— that 
Representative  Becker  and  I  did  agree 
on.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
Congress  to  speak  out  on  this  issue 
after  the  historic  Court  decision. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  commitment 
and  deep  moral  conviction  that  Con- 
gressman Frank  Becker  took  the  lead- 
ership on  this  controversial  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prank  Becker  served 
well  his  constituents  in  the  Third, 
later  Fifth  District  of  New  York,  from 
1953  through  1964.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  extend  my  deepest  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies to  his  family  and  friends.* 


WHAT  CETA  CAN  DO:  ONE  NEW 
YORK  WORKER'S  STORY 
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provided  valuable  services  for  their 
community.  A  recent  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  by  a  CETA  beneficiary 
presented  a  good  picture  of  what  the 
CETA  program  is  all  about. 

One  or  CETA's  Many  Success  Stories 
To  THE  Editor: 

Five  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  The 
Times  In  which  I  expressed  my  feelings  of 
apprehension  and  sadness  about  the  then- 
proposed  termination  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  program. 
The  letter  was  published. 

A  year  earlier,  as  an  unemployed  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  with  no  real  skills,  I  had  been 
hired  by  the  City  of  New  York  and  assigned 
to  the  Housing  Department  as  a  neighbor- 
hood aide.  I  had  kept  my  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  I  had  learned  from  those  who 
were  willing  to  teach  me.  When  I  wrote  the 
letter.  I  was  not  apprehensive  about  being 
out  of  work.  I  was  sad  because  I  would  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  continue  to  learn  the 
skills  I  had  so  desperately  sought  and 
needed  in  order  to  provide  for  myself  and 
those  who  depend  on  me. 

Collectively,  we  were  lucky  to  be  granted  a 
stay  until  a  new  Administration  stepped 
into  the  picture  and  extended  the  program. 
But  even  after  this  occurred,  the  controver- 
sy surrounding  the  CETA  program  contin- 
ued. There  were  those  who  called  CETA  a 
no-show,  no-good  program;  others  said  It 
just  kept  people  off  the  official  dole,  and 
still  others  called  it  a  neo-welfare  program. 
In  my  letter,  I  said  that  CETA  provided  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  realistic  on-the-job 
training  that  would  come  in  handy  in  the 
future. 

Today,  I  am  still  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  Preservation  and  Develop- 
ment, where  I  hold  a  position  of  consider- 
able responsibility.  I  have  acquired  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  knowledge  in  my  area  of 
professional  interest  and.  just  as  important, 
I  earn  a  decent  living.  I  am  now  waiting  to 
be  appointed  from  a  Civil  Service  list  as  a 
result  of  having  taken  a  professional  experi- 
ence and  training  exam. 

My  greatest  feeling  is  one  of  pride,  of 
having  been  able  to  serve  my  people  more 
than  once:  as  a  Vista  volunteer,  in  the  mili- 
tary and  again  with  CETA.  where  I  was  paid 
for  my  work  in  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens 
while  I  gained  experience  that  has  paid  off 
for  me. 

I  feel  that  the  dollars  that  were  spent  on 
CETA  were  not  wasted,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  all  those  CETA  workers  who  are  sched- 
uled to  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  August 
(just  days  before  Labor  E>ay)  have  a  better 
answer  to  my  question  of  five  years  ago: 
Where  to  now? 

Peter  Antonio  Aviles.* 
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in  business,  sportsmanship,  and  service 
to  the  community. 

Mr.  Nordskog  set  the  direction  of  his 
career  as  a  13-year-old  aviator  when 
he  completed  his  first  solo  flight.  His 
first  business  venture  was  as  a  racing 
car  mechanic.  This  eventually  led  him 
to  Lockheed  Aviation  where  he 
worked  on  many  famous  aircraft,  in- 
cluding Howard  Hughes'  around-the- 
world  Lockheed  model  14  aircraft. 

The  Nordskog  Co.  was  founded  in 
1951,  beginning  operations  out  of  a 
small  Quonset  hut  with  a  few  small 
machines  and  handtools.  In  just  4 
short  years,  Mr.  Nordskog  made  the 
company  a  world  leader  in  the  air- 
borne galley  field.  As  Nordskog  Indus- 
tries celebrates  its  30th  anniversary 
this  year,  it  is  the  leading  manufactur- 
er of  airline  galleys  and  ahead  of  the 
competition  in  many  other  fields. 

Robert  Nordskog's  excellence  as  a 
businessman  is  also  exhibited  in  his 
personal  life  as  a  sportsman.  At  the 
age  of  68,  he  holds  more  victories  and 
championships  in  boat  racing  than 
any  other  competitor.  He  currently 
holds  24  national  and  international 
speed  and  endurance  records. 

Directing  his  sports  interests  into 
the  community.  Robert  recently 
formed  the  Nordskog  Soccer  Founda- 
tion to  promote  soccer  for  American 
youth.  He  began  his  community  in- 
volvement with  the  support  and  spon- 
sorship of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind. 
Today,  the  company  maintains  active 
involvement  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
the  United  Way.  and  the  March  of 
Dimes. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Nordskog  is  a  living 
example  of  what  can  be  achieved  in 
the  system  of  free  enterprise.  His 
achievements  are  truly  remarkable 
and  deserve  note  as  an  encouragement 
to  all  Americans.* 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

*  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  enact- 
ment of  the  reconciliation  legislation 
slashed  the  CETA  program  by  more 
than  half,  and  eliminated  public  serv- 
ice employment.  Lost  in  the  unde- 
served controversy  surrounding  this 
program  has  been  the  recognition  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
who  participated  in  CETA  have 
learned  a  new  skill,  found  work,  and 


ROBERT  A.  NORDSKOG 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 
*  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Nordskog,  a  man  who 
has  achieved  a  level  of  excellence  in 
the  business  community  that  exempli- 
fies many  of  the  greatest  of  American 
ideals.  Beginning  his  career  from 
humble  circumstances,  he  has  excelled 


FEDERAL  SLOW  PAY 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

*  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2036. 
the  Federal  slow  pay  bill.  According  to 
a  GAO  report.  39  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  bills  are  paid  late. 
Small  businesses  and  individuals 
cannot  pay  their  bills  to  the  Govern- 
ment late  but  Government  can  delay 
payments  owed  to  them.  In  addition, 
when  these  businesses  try  to  collect  in- 
terest on  the  Government's  overdue 
debts  the  Government  responds  by 
saying  that  it  does  not  pay  interest. 
Again,  these  same  small  businesses 
and  individuals  have  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  any  overdue  bills  owed  to  the 
Government.  Where  is  the  equity? 
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How  can  we  in  the  Congress  hope  to 
expect  business  to  reflect  the  highest 
standards  of  professionalism  when  the 
Federal  Government  does  not?  How 
can  we  in  the  Congress  work  so  hard 
to  provide  targeted  tax  incentives  for 
business  to  grow  when  they  do  not 
have  the  capital  to  invest  because  they 
are  being  held  up  by  the  Government? 
Penally,  how  can  we  in  the  Congress 
hope  for  interest  rates  to  take  dramat- 
ic turns  for  the  better  when  the  Gov- 
ernment creates  such  a  demand  for 
funds  through  its  repayment  practices 
toward  small  business? 

The  problem  of  Government  delin- 
quency in  payment  of  debt  to  small 
businesses  is  a  very  real  one.  Small 
business  in  particular  is  hurt  as  it  is 
the  small  firms  who  sell  90  percent  of 
the  off-the-shelf  goods  purchased  by 
Federal  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions spending  Federal  dollars.  The 
Government  cannot  continue  to 
borrow  this  $11  billion  per  year  from 
our  small  businesses. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  legislation 
like  H.R.  2036.  a  requirement  that 
business  transacted  with  Federal 
moneys  be  treated  like  any  business  in 
the  private  sector,  that  interest  is  paid 
for  overdue  bills,  and  early  payment 
discounts  are  sought  when  payments 
are  timely.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  I 
endorse  it  fully  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise.* 


DEATH  OP  MIKE  DiSALLE 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  and  the  Democratic  Party  lost 
one  of  their  elder  statesmen  upon  the 
recent  death  of  Mike  DiSalle. 
Through  a  lifetime  of  public  service 
and  private  law  practice.  Mike  DiSalle 
maintained  an  equilibrium  and  sense 
of  humanity  which  this  Nation  will 
sorely  miss. 

Mike  DiSalle  was  Ohio's  first  Gover- 
nor to  serve  a  4-year  term.  After  his 
election  in  1959.  he  resolutely  forced 
Ohio's  leaders  to  recognize  the  State 
government's  responsibility  to  assist 
its  citizens.  His  detractors  claimed  he 
was  a  free  spender,  but  his  programs 
of  increased  educational  support  and 
more  services  moved  Ohio  in  the  direc- 
tion which  made  Ohio  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  States  of  the 
Nation. 

Mike  DiSalle  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Legislature  in  1936.  After  service 
there,  he  returned  home  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  served  successively  as  assist- 
ant law  director,  a  city  councilman,  as 
vice  mayor,  and  as  mayor. 

In  addition  to  his  term  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  Mike  DiSalle  found  the  na- 
tional limelight  on  other  occasions.  In 
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I960,  he  led  the  Ohio  delegation  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  to 
endorse  John  F.  Kennedy  for  Presi- 
dent. Ohio  was  the  first  major  State  to 
go  into  the  Kennedy  Column,  and 
thus  Mike  DiSalle  led  the  way  for 
John  Kennedy's  election  to  the  White 
House. 

Earlier  in  his  career.  Mike  DiSalle 
became  known  to  all  Americans  as 
President  Harry  Truman's  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
DiSalles  management  of  his  office, 
with  its  thousands  of  orders  and  direc- 
tors, proved  to  be  effective  and  useful 
in  the  effort  to  hold  down  inflation 
during  the  Korean  war. 

The  Nation's  newspapers  and  edito- 
rial writers  dubbed  him  'Mr.  Plve-by- 
Five."  a  reference  to  his  stature  and 
girth.  He  understood  the  Nation's 
need  to  laugh  at  its  economic  prob- 
lems and  once  called  a  press  confer- 
ence to  announce  he  would  no  longer 
require  price  controls  on  french  fried 
fishing  worms. 

While  Governor,  he  revealed  an- 
other facet  of  his  human  side.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  authorize 
the  execution  of  several  prisoners  on 
Ohio's  death  row.  and  as  a  last  act  of 
office,  commuted  their  sentences  to 
life  imprisonment.  He  later  wrote  a 
book  about  that  struggle  with  his  con- 
victions, entitling  it.  "Power  of  Life 
and  Death." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mike  DiSalle  continued 
to  be  a  leader  after  his  departure  from 
public  office.  Since  1963.  he  had 
worked  as  an  attorney  in  Washington. 
Members  of  his  party,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadership,  sought  his 
advice  often  on  party  matters.  He  was 
woven  deeply  into  the  fabric  of  the 
party  here  and  in  Ohio. 

Despite  his  life  of  public  service,  he 
successfully  made  time  to  marry  and 
raise  a  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mike  DiSalle  stood  tall 
among  America's  leaders,  and  he  will 
be  missed.* 
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what  he  thought  was  best  for  our 
country,  yoii  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  are  going  to 
miss  Gary;  in  fact,  all  of  us  will,  and  I 
for  one  wish  him  continuing  success  in 
his  new  endeavor.* 


GARY  HYMEL 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gary 
Hymel  is  a  fine  person  and  I  certainly 
hate  to  see  him  leave  the  public  serv- 
ice. I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Gary  when  he  worked  with  our  former 
colleague.  Hale  Boggs.  His  work  for 
Hale  was  outstanding.  He  always  han- 
dled himself  in  a  quiet  and  dignified 
manner  and  with  great  understanding 
for  his  responsibility. 

After  Hale's  death  and  after  Gary 
joined  your  staff.  I  had  an  even  great- 
er opportunity  to  observe  his  work.  He 
always  impressed  me  as  a  very  fine 
person  who  capably  and  seriously  did 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL-PART  II 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18.  1981 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
portion  of  the  address  by  Count  Hans 
Huyn  of  the  West  German  Bundestag 
details  the  role  of  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national in  pressing  upon  the  Western 
World  what  amounts  to  unilateral  dis- 
armament. That  the  Socialists  do  this 
in  collaboration  with  Moscow  is  openly 
admitted  by  both  Socialist  and  Com- 
munist sources.  The  public  is.  of 
course,  ill-served  by  information  media 
which  overlook  or  suppress  these 
facts. 

Remarks  by  Count  Hans  Huyn 
follow: 

The  final  report  of  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional Study-Group  on  Disarmament  was 
adopted  unanimously  at  the  Sl-Congress  in 
Madrid  in  November  1980.  I  here  quote  the 
directives  given  in  "Bureau-Circular  no. 
B13/80  of  November  11th,  1980"  to  the 
"Dear  comrades": 

"3.  The  role  of  the  SI  and  its  member  par- 
ties. 

3.1  The  Socialist  International  and  inter- 
party  relations.  The  SI  Bureau  and  Party 
Leaders'  Conferences  should  keep  disarma- 
ment on  their  agenda  as  one  of  the  nMiin 
items.  The  SI  Bureau  will  on  a  continuous 
basis  follow  up  and  enhance  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  of  the  Study 
Group  and  other  decisions  of  the  SI  as  well 
as  all  worlc  for  disarmament  done  by  the 
member  parties. 

In  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Study 
Group,  an  advisory  group  on  disarmament 
and  arms  control  will  be  established  by  the 
SI  Bureau  to  monitor  the  developments  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  and  to  provide 
expert  advice  and  other  services  to  the 
Bureau.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
member  parties  cooperate  with  each  other 
also  on  a  regional  basis  or  in  other  limited 
framework. 

The  SI  will  participate  to  a  larger  extent 
in  existing  international  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  fora  and  initiate,  when 
appropriate,  new  fora  for  the  work  for  disarm- 
ament, detente  and  peace." 
3.2.  concerns  the  national  level  activities. 
The  most  interesting  directive  concerns 
point:  3.3  The  organizational  activities  of 
the  member  parties.  "Member  parties 
should  establish  their  own  bodies  on  disarm- 
ament policies.  These  bodies  could  for  ex- 
ample plan  and  programme  Information, 
training  and  educational  activities  In  the 
field  of  disarmament.  They  could  work  out 
an  action  programme  for  disarmament  ac- 
tivities both  at  party  and  national  levels, 
and  make  initiatives  for  International 
action. 

The   member  parties  should  create   the 
necessary  organisational  and  financial  con- 
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ditions  for  efficient  and  continuous  work  for 
disarmament. 

Member  parties  should  cooperate  with  ap- 
propriate organisations  such  as  the  trade 
unions  and  fraternal  organisations  especial- 
ly In  the  fields  of  training  and  education  as 
well  as  mobilisation  of  public  opinion. 

Member  parties  should  be  active  in  the 
work  for  disarmament  also  at  the  national 
level  by  cooperating  In  suitable  forms  with 
other  non-govemmental  organisations  in 
their  own  countries." 

The  implementations  of  the  program  by 
the  member  parties  of  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional all  over  Europe  Is  already  providing  a 
major  t>oost  to  the  multiple  "peace  and  dis- 
armament" offensive  conduct«d  by  Boris 
Ponomarev's  International  Department  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  By  Imple- 
menting this  program  the  Socialist  Parties 
of  Western  Europe  have  virtually  become 
tools  In  the  hands  of  Soviet  propaganda. 

The  so-called  "Scandilux'  meetings  (Nor- 
wegian. Danish.  Benelux  member  parties  of 
the  SI.  with  the  SPD  in  the  person  of  Egon 
Bahr  and  the  British  Labour  Party  now 
joint  to  them)  which  began  last  January  are 
an  outgrowth  of  this  action  program. 

During  the  SI  praesidium  meeting  in 
Bonn  on  15/16  July  1981  It  was  decided  to 
reactivate  the  Study  Group,  renamed  since 
the  Madrid  Congress  as  the  Advisory  Group 
on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  but  still 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Kalevi  Sorsa. 
Finnish  Social  Democrat  Party  Chairman. 
Walter  Hacker  of  the  Austrian  Socialists  is 
still  secretary  of  the  Group  and  has  close 
contacts  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Vienna. 
As  a  result  of  the  SI  praesidium  decision, 
the  Group  is  now  preparing  to  visit  Wash- 
ington in  early  November  1981.  then  New 
York  for  talks  with  the  UN.  then  Moscow 
for  a  continuation  of  the  dialogue  with  the 
CPSU  as  desired  by  the  SovieU.  The  Group 
hopes  to  be  received  In  Washington  by 
President  Reagan  or  Vice-President  Bush 
and  by  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  as 
well  as  by  several  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  socialists  are  spreading  informations 
everywhere  in  Europe  and  in  Washington 
that  if  the  Sorsa-Group  is  not  received  in 
Washineton  at  the  desired  level,  this  will 
drive  them  into  the  arms  of  Moscow— as  if 
they  were  not  already  in  Moscow's  arms. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Socialist  International.  Bemt 
Carlsson,  outlined  suggestions  and  argu- 
ments for  supporting  a  socialist  peace  policy 
on  the  Moscow  line.  This  policy  is  particu- 
larly directed  towards  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  the  anxiety  of  its  people.  It 
is  a  means  of  escape  from  the  hardships  of 
economic  and  financial  policies.  Carlsson 
held  a  so-called  "strategy  speech"  in  the  SI 
secretariat.  A  socialist  campaign  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  is  to  be  undertaken  after  this 
year's  summer  recess  and  will  oppose  the 
"perverse  confrontation  course  of  Washing- 
ton with  respect  to  Moscow".  Carlsson's 
final  comment  was:  "The  struggle  of  all  the 
socialists  In  Europe  for  peace  must  be  dra- 
matically strengthened.  We  reject  the  de- 
ceptive suggestion  of  the  Americans  that 
Western  rearmament  guarantees  peace, 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  leading  directly  to  the 
Third  World  War.  We  want  the  zero  solu- 
tion, the  people  will  understand  that.  It  is 
not  the  allegedly  excessive  social  benefits 
which  threaten  our  free  society  but  the  re- 
armament billions  demanded  by  the  profit 
requirements  of  the  American  multis  and 
the  imperialistic  desires  of  the  political  lead- 
ership in  Washington' . 

After  the  double  track  decision  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  in  December  1979    29  com- 
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munist  parties  had  a  secret  conference  in 
Tihany  on  Lake  Balaton  on  the  subject  of 
the  further  development  of  cooperation 
with  the  social  democrats.  The  leader  of  the 
i:>epartment  for  International  Relations  of 
the  Hungarian  communists,  Janos  Berecz, 
stated  on  the  13th  December  1979  that  a 
temporary  alliance  between  the  communists 
and  the  social  democrats  was  the  pre-condi- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. It  is  agreed  that  achieving  this  "will 
alter  the  political  features  of  Europe  com- 
pletely". 

In  1931.  ManuUski.  for  many  years  a  col- 
league of  Lenin  and  chief  of  the  Comintern, 
declared  at  the  Moscow  School  for  Political 
Warfare:  "The  struggle  to  the  death  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism  is  un- 
avoidable. At  the  present  time,  we  are  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  attack.  Our  hour  will 
come  in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  order  to 
be  victorious,  we  need  an  element  of  sur- 
prise. The  bourgeoisie  must  be  lulled  to 
sleep.  We  shall  therefore  begin  by  staging 
the  most  thearetical  peace  movement  that 
has  ever  existed.  There  will  be  electrifying 
proposals  and  extraordinary  concessions. 
The  capitalist  countries,  stupid  and  deca 
dent,  will  take  pleasure  in  working  for  their 
own  destruction.  They  will  creep  into  a  trap 
baited  with  friendship.  And  as  soon  as  they 
have  broken  cover,  we  will  smash  them  by 
force"! 

The  Soviet  international  law  lecturer  M. 
Rapoport  writes  in  his  article  "The  Nature 
of  Modem  International  Law"  in  "Soviet 
SUte  and  Law"  1941  (Moscow):  "The  strug- 
gle for  peace  in  the  socialist  state  is  basical- 
ly different  from  bourgeois  pacifism.  Our 
struggle  for  peace  is  subordinate  to  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  for  socialism  and  is 
therefore  a  revolutionary. peace  policy.  The 
struggle  of  the  USSR  for  peace  Is  not  a 
struggle  for  peace  itaelf.  It  is  organically 
connected  with  •  •  •  the  struggle  to  increase 
our  power,  the  power  of  the  socialist  state, 
the  fatherland,  the  world  proletariat  and 
for  the  removal  of  any  threat  to  Its  safety". 
If  we  consider  what  a  gigantic  pacifist 
movement  Is  now  going  on  In  EXirope  and 
particularly  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, it  becomes  clear  who  the  opponent  is. 
Something  is  passing  through  Europe  once 
again,  like  a  ghost  from  the  past  and  just  as 
seductive  and  diabolically  false  as  ever 
"obtain  peace  without  weapons!" 

In  the  thirties,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  and  the  French  Premier  Dala- 
dier  tried  to  ensure  peace  with  Hitler  by  a 
one  sided  policy  of  appeasement.  But  Hitler 
took  no  notice  and  continued  with  rearma- 
ment: eventually,  there  was  no  alternative 
to  war. 

Considering  the  unilateral  Soviet  rearma- 
ment, it  is  a  psychological  masterbtroke  of 
the  peace  campaign  in  Western  Europe  di- 
rected from  Moscow  that  practically  every- 
one Is  talking  about  NATO  rearmament— al- 
though this  does  not  exist  and  will  only 
come  into  force  at  the  end  of  1983— but  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  unilateral  Soviet  re- 
armament in  all  sectors— particularly  with 
respect  to  the  medium  range  missUes  direct- 
ed against  Western  Europe.  We  also  want 
disarmament,  the  sooner  the  better.  But  not 
disarmament  without  security,  disarmament 
with  security,  i.e.  the  achievement  of  an  ap- 
proximate balance  between  East  and  West. 

The  objective  of  the  NATO  double  track 
decision  is  to  ensure  peace  by  a  balance  of 
forces.  The  common  resolution  to  modernize 
the  Long  Range  Tactical  Nuclear  Force. 

In  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  to  press 
for  armament  control  negotiations  on  the 
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other  Is  clear  evidence  from  the  members  of 
the  Alliance  that  their  objective  is  to  obtain 
a  balance  of  forces  at  the  lowest  possible 
level.  We  will  not  be  prevented  from  this  ob- 
jective by  any  peoples'  movement,  no 
matter  how  impressively  staged. 

The  German  Federal  Government  has,  of 
course,  exphasized  the  maintenance  of  the 
NATO  double  resolution  on  many  occasions. 
However,  more  and  more  organs  of  the  SPD 
pnss  resolutions  against  rearmament.  The 
SE2)  chief  Erich  Honecker  could  therefore 
note  with  satisfaction  in  the  spring  of  1981: 
"In  the  meantime,  two-thirds  of  the  SPD  re- 
gional associations  have  taken  up  a  position 
against  the  so-called  double  track  decision 
of  NATO  because  its  main  emphasis  lies  on 
rearmament  and  not  on  negotiation." 

The  SPD.  in  particular,  suffers  from  the 
dilemma  that  they  have  heard  for  the  last 
decade  that  "peace  has  become  more 
secure"  due  to  "d*tente."  A  decade  of  cos- 
metics has  produced  deceptive  Illusions 
which  are  suddenly  no  longer  true  because 
of  the  actual  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Helmut  Schmidt  produced  the  moratorium 
proposal  as  a  way  out  and  Brezhnev  took  it 
up  gratefully.  Only  when  the  Federal  For- 
eign Minister  Genacher  described  a  renewed 
declaration  of  Soviet  hegemony  as  unac- 
ceptable did  Helmut  Schmidt  find  himself 
forced  to  say  "no."  It  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  Chancellor  Schmidt 
to  Impose  his  will  in  his  own  party— the 
SPD— against  his  party-chairman  Willy 
Brandt.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  ARE 
KILLING  US 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
high  interest  rates  are  killing  us,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  moments 
today  to  talk  about  a  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing aimed  at  bringing  credit 
back  to  Earth. 

As  some  of  you  may  know.  Senator 
Bentsen  this  week  introduced  a  reso- 
lution aimed  at  getting  interest  rates 
in  this  country  back  where  they 
belong— down.  Senator  Bentsen  feels 
that  a  major  reason  for  the  dangerous- 
ly high  interest  rates  afflicting  us 
today  is  the  great  amount  of  available 
credit  which  is  sopped  up  by  huge  cor- 
porate mergers  and  market  specula- 
tion. 

I  applaud  Senator  Bentsen's  noble 
efforts  in  this  matter.  He  is  a  brilliant 
and  successful  businessman,  and  for  a 
smaU-town  boy  from  Mission.  Tex.,  he 
is  not  a  bad  "shade  tree  economist." 
either. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
him  on  this.  Now.  when  giant  compa- 
nies absorb  every  drop  of  credit  in 
sight,  it  only  serves  to  worsen  the 
hardship  on  people  who  really  need 
loans.  When  DuPont  bought  Conoco 
recently,  the  merger  did  not  create 
any  new  jobs,  it  did  not  invest  the 
economy  with  new  vigor,  it  did  not 
even  create  a  more  efficient  business 
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operation.  But  it  did  dry  up  a  lot  of 
capital,  perhaps  $4  billion  worth,  that 
could  have  gone  to  more  productive 
purposes— to  farmers,  or  homebuild- 
ers.  to  home  buyers,  or  small  business. 
These  people,  who  would  put  the 
money  back  into  the  economy  and 
meanwhile  expand  the  Job  market  and 
create  usable  services,  cannot  get  loans 
because  the  money  is  not  there,  or  is 
too  expensive  to  borrow— driven  up  by 
the  unwise  lending  practices  of  a  few 
mammoth  banks. 

My  resolution  seeks  to  complement 
Senator  Bentsen's  efforts  to  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  pull  a  tighter  rein  on 
lending  banks,  to  undertake  a  "jaw- 
boning exercise"  aimed  at  convincing 
its  members  not  to  contribute  to  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  tell  this  or 
that  company  they  should  not  own 
this  or  that  other  company.  But  now, 
at  a  time  when  thousands  of  small 
businesses  are  going  under  for  lack  of 
simple  loans— now  is  not  the  time  for 
us  to  be  financing  huge,  unproductive 
corporate  takeovers.  You  do  not  use 
your  eggs  for  baking  cakes  when  the 
family's  got  nothing  for  breakfast. 

I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
lend  their  help  in  this  by  publicly  or 
privately  expressing  their  support.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  AIRPORT 
MARINA  COUNSELING  SERVICE 
ON  ITS  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUl>OIUf  lA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  budget  de- 
bates, we  heard  many  people  say  that 
without  Government  funding,  essen- 
tial social  services  would  be  nonexist- 
ent. According  to  this  school  of 
thought,  no  one  cares  about  people 
but  the  Federal  Government. 

Well.  I  have  evidence  that  people 
who  think  that  way  are  wrong.  In  the 
heart  of  my  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, within  sight  of  the  huge  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport,  a  group  of 
public  spirited  citizens  have  banded  to- 
gether in  support  of  a  nonprofit  ven- 
ture that  illustrates  the  tremendous 
capacity  for  good  that  abides  within 
each  one  of  us:  The  Airport  Marina 
Counseling  Service. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Counseling  Service,  a  com- 
munity mental  health  clinic  funded 
primarily  by  voluntary  donations  from 
corporations  and  private  individuals. 

Airport  Marina  Counseling  offers  a 
large  array  of  counseling  services  to 
area  residents  on  an  abUlty-to-pay 
basis.  Though  the  clinic  receives  no 
Federal,  State,  or  local  funds,  and  is 
not  a  United  Way  agency,  it  provides 
superior  counseling  to  anyone  who 
needs  help. 
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No  one  is  ever  turned  away  from  the 
Airport  Marina  clinic.  If  the  problem 
is  one  which  the  center's  capable  staff 
Is  uinable  to  solve,  the  individual  is  re- 
ferred to  someone  who  can  help. 

The  key  to  the  center's  success  is 
that  85  percent  of  its  clinical  and  cleri- 
cal staff  are  volunteers.  They  have  a 
part  time  clinical  staff  of  60,  including 
4  psychiatrists,  4  psychologists,  15  li- 
censed clinical  social  workers,  and  7 
marriage,  family,  and  child  counselors. 
In  addition,  the  staff  is  augmented  by 
8  Interns  from  local  universities  and  30 
men  and  women  who  have  completed 
their  professional  education  in  a 
mental  health  field  and  are  accumu- 
lating supervised  training  hours  for  li- 
censing. 

The  quality  of  this  dedicated  staff  is 
rated  outstanding  by  local  mental 
health  professionals.  The  clinic  pro- 
vides not  only  superior  service  to  its 
clients,  but  also  serves  as  an  excellent 
training  facility  for  tomorrow's  vitally 
needed  mental  health  specialists. 

The  clerical  staff  exhibits  the  degree 
to  which  the  community  is  actively  in- 
volved in  the  daily  operation  of  the 
clinic.  Over  30  people  volunteer  to 
answer  the  telephones,  do  the  book- 
keeping, and  other  related  tasks  In 
order  to  keep  the  price  of  the  clinic's 
services  at  a  minimum.  An  active  guild 
association  also  helps  to  raise  money 
for  the  clinic  with  the  same  goal  by 
operating  a  gift  shop  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Airport  Marina  Counseling  serves  as 
an  example  of  a  private  organization 
which  provides  better  service  with 
greater  cost  efficiency  than  compara- 
ble public  facilities.  The  clinic  provides 
quality  mental  health  care  at  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  any  other  medical 
model,  licensed  community  mental 
health  clinic  In  the  county. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  AMCS  has  In- 
creased its  caseload  84  percent.  Cur- 
rently, the  clinic  has  an  average  open 
caseload  of  367  for  any  given  period. 
In  1981,  they  have  averaged  1,187 
client  therapy  sessions  every  month. 
The  clinic's  aim  Is  to  offer  preventive 
care  by  treating  small  problems  before 
they  grow  Into  major  forms  of  malad- 
justment. In  this  way,  the  clinic  saves 
taxpayer  money  by  keeping  people 
healthy  and  on  the  job. 

The  clinic's  competent  staff,  led  by 
board  of  directors  president,  John 
Brlerly;  administrative  assistant 
Myma  Kayton;  and  executive  director 
Mary  Ellen  Cassman.  Is  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  In  managing  an  expand- 
ing community  resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  community  organi- 
zations like  the  Airport  Marina  Coun- 
seling Service,  supported,  staffed,  and 
funded  by  enthusiastic  volunteers  at 
the  local  level  who  believe  In  what 
they  are  doing,  which  provide  the 
backbone  of  our  social  services. 

While  an  ever-growing  Government 
may  be  able  to  provide  larger  budgets 
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for  such  activities  as  community 
mental  health  clinics,  a  cold.  Imper- 
sonal Government  will  never  be  able 
to  provide  the  kind  and  compassionate 
treatment  offered  by  a  private  associa- 
tion of  committed  individuals. 

On  their  20th  anniversary,  the  Air- 
port Marina  Counseling  Service  Is 
pointing  the  way  toward  effective  help 
for  those  In  need— commimlty  based 
and  funded  organizations  providing 
excellent  services  In  a  cost-effective 
way.  I  am  proud  that  the  Airport 
Marina  Counseling  Service  has  made 
the  Westchester  area  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  a  community  with  a  heart.* 


NATURAL  GAS  DEREGULATION- 
EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  iixmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  Increasing  Interest  In  the 
issue  of  natural  gas  deregulation,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  several 
1981  editorial  comments  on  this  Issue. 
These  editorials  from  around  the 
country  generally  favor  accelerating 
natural  gas  deregulation.  Because  of 
space  limitations,  I  am  not  Including 
several  other  editorial  statements  In 
support  of  accelerating  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas.  Such  statements 
were  published  last  month  by  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News  of  Denver. 
The  editorial  comments  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  31.  1981] 

Natural  Oas,  UNMArnitAL  Cost 
Natural  gas  regulation:  Just  mentioning 
the  subject  makes  Congressmen  uneasy. 
The  last  time  Congress  rewrote  the  laws 
that  limit  natural  gas  prices  it  took  more 
than  a  year  of  bitter  struggle.  And  the 
result,  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  is 
badly  flawed.  Unless  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  can  clean  it  up, 
there  might  well  be  significant  losses  to  the 
economy  and  an  even  nastier  political  battle 
in  1984. 

President  Carter  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  reforms  he  finally  squeezed  out  of 
Congress.  The  act  greatly  reduced  the 
chance  of  another  regional  gas  shortage, 
like  that  of  1977.  by  eliminating  distinctions 
between  "interstate"  gas  and  gas  used  In  the 
sUte  where  it  was  produced.  The  act  stimu- 
lated exploration  by  raising  price  ceilings  on 
newly  discovered  gas.  And  it  provided  for 
gradual  price  increases,  to  be  followed  In 
1985  by  total  decontrol  of  all  natural  gas 
discovered  since  1977. 

What,  then,  needs  to  be  cleaned  up?  The 
problems  arise  from  the  price  of  oil.  The 
gradual  gas  price  increases  sounded  gener- 
ous enough  when  the  act  was  passed— but 
no  one  anticipated  how  fast  oil  prices  would 
run  up  after  the  revolution  in  Iran.  In  fact, 
controlled  natural  gas  now  costs  less  than 
half  the  price  of  oU. 

That  creates  obvious  incentives  to  waste 
this  precious  domestic  fuel.  And  there  is  a 
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reverse  problem.  On  the  day  of  full  decon- 
trol in  1985.  natural  gas  will  Jump  suddenly 
to  the  market  price. 

"The  Reagan  Administration  solution 
seems  to  be  to  phase  in  decontrol  over  the 
next  three  years.  It  would  allow  newly  dis- 
covered gas  to  rise  gradually  to  the  price  of 
competing  fuel  oil.  That  is  a  fair  solution- 
provided  Congress  also  allows  the  price  of 
"old"  gas  to  rise  and  then  taxes  away  most 
of  the  resulting  windfall  profits. 

Phased  decontrol,  with  a  windfall  tax. 
might  have  a  far  leas  painful  effect  on  con- 
sumers than  first  appears.  Higher  natural 
gas  costs  would  be  at  least  somewhat  offset 
by  conservation,  and  by  decreased  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil.  According  to  the 
Energy  Department,  phased  decontrol  of 
new  gas  would  raise  the  real  price  to  resi- 
dential users  by  about  13  percent  a  year;  de- 
controlling "old"  gas  as  well  might  double 
that. 

In  return,  says  Michigan  economist  Olenn 
Lowry,  higher  prices  would  stimulate  an  in- 
crease of  perhaps  15  percent  in  domestic 
production.  This  extra  gas,  combined  with 
the  incentive  to  conserve,  could  reduce  the 
demand  for  imported  oil  by  two  million  bar- 
rels a  day,  or  more  than  a  third. 

If  America  has  to  buy  less  oil  from  OPEC, 
we'll  pay  less  for  the  oil  we  do  import.  Just 
how  much  less  depends  upon  how  much 
OPEC  lowers  production  in  response.  But  a 
two-mllllon-barrel  reduction  In  imports 
would  give  us  immense  bargaining  room. 
That  is  roughly  the  difference  between  last 
year's  tight  oil  market,  when  prices  soared, 
and  today's  oil  "glut." 

The  case  for  decontrolling  gas  discovered 
before  1977  is  quite  different.  Decontrol  of 
such  "old"  gas  would  obviously  bring  no 
bonus  in  production,  and  by  1985,  it  would 
raise  the  nation's  gas  bill  by  perhaps  $20  bil- 
lion a  year.  But  this  decontrol  would  avert  a 
crap  game  in  which  some  lucky  consumers 
get  "old"  gas  for  as  little  as  $1  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  while  others  pay  five  or  six  times 
that  for  new  gas.  And  complete  decontrol 
would  encourage  all  to  conserve.  Yes,  there 
would  be  a  windfall  profit:  most  of  it  can 
and  should  be  taxed  away. 

Natural  gas  deregulation  is  widely  viewed 
as  an  ideological  issue.  Liberals  side  with 
consumers,  conservatives  with  the  produc- 
ers. But  in  the  long-run  phased  decontrol  is 
in  everyone's  interest.  By  pricing  natural 
gas  at  the  true  cost  of  alternative  fuels  we 
can  cut  waste  and  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  producers,  and  may  even  pay  less 
for  foreign  oil.  From  that  perspective,  the 
choice  is  easy. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joimial,  Aug  21, 

1981] 

Stkp  om  the  Gas 

When  he's  finished  snoozing  and  chop- 
ping wood  at  the  ranch,  President  Reagan 
will  come  back  to  Washington  to  juggle  a 
large,  very  hot  potato:  Decontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices. 

This  little  number  bounced  toward  the 
top  of  the  agenda  by  growing  recognition  of 
the  foolishness  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pricing 
Act  of  1978.  After  a  long  and  mean  battle. 
Congress  settled  on  the  notion  of  decontrol 
by  1985.  So  it  whomped  up  a  bunch  of  cate- 
gories of  different  types  of  gas,  kept  about 
half  of  them  under  price  controls  indefinite- 
ly, deregulated  deep  gas  and  other  pets,  and 
escalated  the  price  of  the  rest  toward  parity 
with  what  it  thought  oil  would  sell  for  in 
1985,  namely  $15  a  barrel.  So  we  don't  have 
deregulation  and  consumers  don't  have  the 
protection    their    advocates    sought,    what 


with  gas  prices  ready  to  fly  up  when  the 
controls  on  a  lot  of  gas  expire  in  1985. 

In  keeping  with  the  administration's  devo- 
tion to  the  free  market,  it  wants  real  decon- 
trol. You  let  the  market  decide  the  price  of 
gas  relative  to  the  price  of  oil.  You  provide 
incentives  for  new  production.  And  you  let 
high  prices  promote  conservation.  This  is 
where  the  administration  wants  to  go.  but  it 
Is  divided  on  the  question  of  how  fast. 

The  problem  is  that  no  one  really  knows 
what  would  happen  with  deregulation.  Nat- 
ural gas  has  been  under  price  controls  for 
four  decades,  perhaps  longer  than  any  other 
major  commodity.  A  vast  and  expensive  in- 
frastructure—from pipelines  to  residential 
furnaces— has  grown  up  on  the  basis  of  low 
price  and  might  become  obsolete  quickly  if 
prices  soar  suddenly.  There  is  a  substantial 
economic  likelihood  that  prices  would  soar 
even  above  the  price  of  oil  for  a  time  while 
new  supplies  were  brought  on  line,  and  a 
substantial  political  risk  that  this  price 
spike  would  arrive  just  in  time  for  the  1982 
elections. 

Whether  this  would  happen  depends  on 
how  fast  new  gas  comes  on  line,  and  also  on 
the  contract  structure  of  the  gas  industry, 
which  is  as  compUcated  as  a  Rubik  cube  and 
as  difficult  to  figure.  Gas  is  sold  on  long- 
term  contracts,  but  in  addition  to  those 
which  routinely  expire  and  have  to  be  re- 
negotiated, others  have  escalator  clauses 
pegged  to  a  variety  of  prices,  with  some 
clauses  setting  prices  above  market,  some 
below.  There  would  be  incentives  for  pro- 
ducers to  share  their  new-found  gains  with, 
say,  pipelines  about  to  go  bankrupt  and 
leave  wells  imconnected.  But  no  one  knows 
how  quickly  all  this  could  be  sorted  out. 

So  even  in  this  admini£tration,  gradual  de- 
control has  its  advocates.  It  is  considering  a 
plan  to  immediately  decontrol  the  price  of 
newly  discovered  gas,  and  to  allow  the  price 
of  already  discovered  gas  to  rise  every 
month  by  Vae  of  the  difference  between  the 
controlled  price  and  the  equivalent  market 
price  of  oil.  This  would  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  NGPA.  by  letting  the  price  of  gas  go 
up  smoothly  over  three  years  to  minimize 
economic  shocks,  and  by  Insuring  that  the 
price  of  gas  would  have  parity  with  oil  by 
1985  and  be  free  to  find  its  market  price. 

There  are  also,  however,  advocates  of 
cold-turkey  decontrol.  They  abhor  the  very 
idea  of  different  "categories"  of  the  same 
commodity,  which  provide  incentives  for 
changing  categories  and  only  secondarily  in- 
centives for  production.  But  more  impor- 
tantly they  offer  a  political  argiunent-the 
delay  in  decontrol  gives  its  opponents  more 
opportunity  to  find  ways  to  thwart  it  be- 
tween now  and  1985. 

The  political  problem  Is  that  decontrol 
does  involve  an  enormous  transfer  of 
income— about  $40  billion  a  year  from  con- 
sumer to  producer  and,  more  to  the  political 
point,  from  many  consuming  states  to  a  few 
producing  states.  This  creates  incentives  for 
blocking  decontrol,  regardless  of  its  econom- 
ic efficiency,  (It  also  creates  an  inducement 
for  the  federal  hand  to  dip  into  those  funds 
via  a  windfall  profits  tax.)  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent probably  does  not  have  the  votes  for 
immediate  decontrol,  and  with  major  battles 
shaping  up  on  the  budget  and  mUitary 
spending,  he  has  to  juggle  along  with  the 
rest  how  much  political  capital  he  should 
spend. 

What  is  clear  is  that  something  must  be 
done.  Gas  belongs  on  our  energy  menu;  it 
doesn't  require  costly  pollution  equipment; 
it  won't  scare  anybody  by  threatening  a 
meltdown;     and— best     of     all— it'll     keep 
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coming  through  the  pipelines  regardless  of 
the  world's  ayatollahs  and  sheiks.  Whether 
cold  turkey  now  or  gradually  by  1985.  we 
have  to  get  to  market  pricing  to  restore  in- 
centives for  producers  to  produce  more  and 
consumers  to  consimie  less,  so  that  the 
country  can  use  this  premium  energy  re- 
source most  efficiently. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  24, 19811 
UNMATtTKAi.  Gas  Laws 

President  Reagan  had  hardly  learned  his 
way  to  the  White  House  water  cooler  when 
he  liberated  oil  and  gasoline  from  the  bonds 
of  federal  price  controls.  This  was  wise  but 
largely  symbolic,  since  the  chains  were  due 
to  be  lifted  in  October  anyway.  So  far,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Reagan  has  averted  his  gaze  from 
the  shackles  the  federal  government  has 
placed  on  the  production  and  use  of  natural 
gas.  These,  much  more  than  the  controls  on 
oil  and  gasoline,  threaten  to  make  the  yoke 
of  the  foreign  oil  cartel  heavier  on  all  of  us. 
Natural  gas  Is  the  closest  thing  we  have  to 
a  perfect  fuel.  It  is  clean,  versatile,  and 
abundant.  And  unlike  oil.  its  price  and 
supply  are  not  controlled  by  OPEC.  In  fact 
we  have  plenty  of  it  right  here  at  home.  But 
so  far  we  have  not  exploited  the  numerous 
advantages  of  gas. 

Why  not?  There  are  two  main  obstacles. 
The  first  is  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
which  established  a  Byzantine  maze  of  price 
controls  on  more  than  two  dozen  categories 
of  gas.  The  uncontrolled  price  of  a  barrel  of 
oil  is  now  about  $36.  But  the  equivalent 
amount  of  gas  sells  for  less  than  $16.  Since 
gas  has  several  advantages  over  oil.  this  is 
like  pricing  French  wine  below  beer.  The 
result  is  that  energy  firms  are  putting  most 
of  their  money  into  the  search  for  oil  in- 
stead of  gas,  even  though  most  experts  esti- 
mate our  gas  resources  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  oil.  Last  year,  the 
drilling  rate  for  natural  gas  was  up  only  7 
per  cent;  for  oil  it  was  up  39  per  cent. 

The  federal  government  has  even  taken 
measures  to  discourage  the  use  of  natural 
gas.  The  chief  culprit  is  the  Fuel  Use  Act, 
which  forbids  the  construction  of  new  gas 
txjilers  by  utilities  or  industrial  companies 
and  requires  existing  ones  to  be  switched  to 
coal  by  1990.  This  has  limited  the  use  of  gas 
in  favor  of  coal  (and,  perversely,  oil),  which 
is  dirtier  and  less  versatile  than  gas.  That 
policy  might  make  sense  if  we  were  indeed 
exhausting  our  reserves  of  gas,  as  was  com- 
monly believed  when  the  law  was  passed 
three  years  ago.  But  the  evidence  now  sug- 
gests potential  reserves  are  enough  to  last 
beyond  the  foreseeable  future.  Those  re- 
serves, however,  won't  be  of  much  use  if  the 
government  continues  to  outlaw  some  uses 
of  gas.  Besides  this  law,  there  are  govern- 
ment regiilations  which  place  the  burden  of 
any  gas  shortages  directly  on  industrial 
users.  Thanks  to  the  price  controls,  there 
have  been  several  shortages  in  the  last 
decade.  Industrial  users  understandably 
prefer  fuels  whose  supplies  are  more  reli- 
able. 

If  the  President  and  Congress  want  to 
make  natural  gas  a  weapon  in  the  fight  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  imported  oil, 
they  should  discard  both  of  these  policies. 
Decontrol  of  prices  will  increase  supplies, 
but  they  will  be  useless  as  long  as  demand  is 
artificially  depressed.  Removing  the  impedi- 
ments to  greater  use  of  gas  likewise  will  be 
pointless  unless  coupled  with  steps  to  in- 
crease gas  supplies.  Taken  together,  these 
measures  would  do  much  to  subvert  OPEC's 
tyranny  without  sacrificing  public  health  or 
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the  environment.  Freeing  gas  would  help  to 
free  ua  all. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  13, 1981] 

UlfSHACKLMG  NATURAL  OAS 

Natural  gas  is  an  excellent  energy 
source— clean,  versatile,  safe,  and,  perhaps 
most  Important,  abundant  here  at  home.  It 
has  the  potential  to  displace  millions  of  bar- 
rels of  foreign  oil  every  day.  But  gas'  poten- 
tial hasn't  been  realized  because  of  a  rigid 
system  of  federal  price  controls  that  dis- 
courages production  and  federal  laws  that 
inhibit  the  use  of  gas  by  factories  and  utili- 
ties. 

Now  a  group  of  President  Reagan's  Cabi- 
net officers  has  urged  the  removal  of  all 
natural  gas  price  controls  by  1985.  They  rec- 
ommend two  changes  in  the  1978  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act.  which  provided  for  a  phased 
decontrol  of  new  gas  prices:  a  speeded-up 
schedule  for  this  decontrol  and  extending  It 
to  all  gas.  These  are  wise  reconunendatlons. 
which  the  president  should  make  a  top  pri- 
ority. 

The  NOPA  obviously  needs  fixing.  It 
holds  gas  prices  far  too  low— about  half  the 
coat  of  the  energy  equivalent  in  oil.  This  en- 
courages waste  and  discourages  production. 
Last  year,  thanks  to  the  decontrol  of  new  oil 
prices,  oil  drilling  increased  by  41  per  cent 
over  1979.  But  gas  drilling  rose  only  6  per 
cent— even  though  the  U.S.  has  much  great- 
er reserves  of  gas  than  of  oil. 

The  NGPAs  formula  for  phasing  out  con- 
trols also  failed  to  provide  for  the  big  Jump 
in  oil  prices  that  occurred  in  1979,  which 
means  that  gas  prices  will  climb  sharply 
when  the  controls  expire  in  1985.  And  its 
continuation  of  controls  on  already-discov- 
ered gas  will  make  It  unprofitable  for  gas 
producers  to  use  expensive  methods  to  ex- 
tract gas  from  old  fields. 

The  Cabinet  officers  didn't  examine  the 
other  side  of  the  natural  gas  coin,  namely 
the  federal  government's  restrictions  on  use 
Under  the  1978  Fuel  Use  Act.  industrial 
firms  and  utilities  are  barred  from  installing 
any  new  gas  boilers,  and  are  required  to  con- 
vert existing  ones  to  coal.  That  makes  sense 
only  if  you  assume,  as  Congress  and  the 
Carter  administration  did  in  1978.  that  we 
have  nearly  exhausted  our  gas  supplies.  But 
now  everyone  acknowledges  that  vast  sup- 
plies remain.  Unless  restrictions  on  prices 
and  demand  are  removed,  though,  that  gas 
will  stay  In  the  ground. 

Mr.  Reagan  no  doubt  understands  all  this. 
The  administration's  excuse  for  not  raising 
the  gas  issue  has  been  that  it  didn't  want  to 
Jeopardize  its  tax  and  budget  cuts.  Now  that 
those  have  been  enacted,  the  President 
should  move  quickly  to  free  the  gas  market. 
Next  year  is  an  election  year,  and  the  closer 
Congress  gets  to  election  day.  the  more  re- 
luctant it  will  be  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  here.  The  President  has  accumulated 
an  impressive  store  of  political  capital  on 
the  Hill.  Now  is  the  time  to  spend  some. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Aug.  12,  1981] 
Gas  Deregulation  Should  Go  Slowly 

President  Reagan  has  been  handed  a  po- 
litical and  economic  time  bomb:  a  recom- 
mendation by  his  top  energy  advisers  that 
he  push  for  an  end  to  all  price  controls  on 
natural  gas  by  1985. 

In  principle,  the  advice  from  his  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resources  is  sound.  De- 
control would  spur  natural  gas  exploration 
and  production.  It  would  force  consumers  to 
conserve  that  fuel.  And  increased  supplies 
would  replace  a  sizeable  amount  of  import- 
ed oil. 
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Reagan  faces  the  tough  decision  because 
the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  Is  not 
working  well.  It  was  supposed  to  bring  the 
prices  of  natural  gas  and  oil  in  line  by  1985. 
But  Congress  thought  the  price  of  oil  would 
be  $15  a  barrel  then,  and  It  already  has  hit 
$35. 

If  nothing  Is  done  to  the  act.  natural  gas 
prices  abruptly  will  more  than  double  in 
1985.  Jolting  consumers  and  the  economy. 
This  argues  in  favor  of  Reagan  and  Con- 
gress agreeing  on  a  creeping  decontrol  over 
the  next  three  years,  spreading  out  and 
ctishioning  the  price  shock. 

There  Is  no  good  alternative  to  decontrol. 
Natural  gas  Is  the  only  energy  source  whose 
price  is  fixed  by  the  government,  and  this  Is 
unfair  to  producers  who  have  to  pay  market 
rates  for  goods  and  services. 

Reagan  should  be  impelled  toward  decon- 
trol by  the  success  of  his  move  last  winter  to 
free  crude  oil  prices.  It  has  touched  off  a 
boom  in  drilling  and  exploration,  production 
Is  up  a  bit.  Imports  have  dropped  and.  de- 
spite doomsayers.  gasoline  costs  only  rose  a 
few  cents. 

There  Is  a  final  reason  the  president 
should  take  the  risk  of  ending  price  con- 
trols. This  country  probably  contains  vast 
undiscovered  supplies  of  natural  gas. 
enough  in  fact  to  move  It  toward  energy  In- 
dependence. The  best  way  of  getting  from 
here  to  there  is  letting  the  free  market 
work. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Aug 

12.  1981] 

Phase  Out  Natural  Gas  Controls 

The  myth  that  the  government  can  some- 
how spare  consumers  from  paying  the  full 
cost  of  energy  still  is  widely  held  by  many 
Americans. 

Thus  when  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
top  energy  advisers  are  reported  to  have  rec- 
ommended unanimously  a  plan  to  phase  out 
all  controls  on  natural  gas  produced  in  the 
United  States,  the  claim  Is  quickly  made 
that  this  could  double  natural  gas  prices  by 
1985. 

Under  present  law  only  40  percent  of  nat- 
ural gas  price  controls  would  be  phased  out 
by  Jan.  1.  1985.  Reagan's  advisers  are  said  to 
favor  phasing  out  100  percent  of  natural  gas 
controls  by  that  date. 

The  government  never  should  have  gotten 
into  the  energy  price-fixing  business  in  the 
first  place.  Virtually  all  of  the  shortages  and 
distortions  began  when  Washington  began 
imposing  price  ceilings  on  natural  gas,  and 
then  repeated  all  of  Its  mistakes  In  applying 
oil  price  controls. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  President 
Reagan  advanced  the  date  for  total  decon- 
trol of  oil,  the  critics  claimed  that  the  price 
of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  would  skyrocket  and 
keep  on  climbing.  It  did  rise  for  a  brief  time 
but  then  leveled  off  and  actually  has  been 
declining  in  recent  months  as  supplies  have 
caught  up  with  demand. 

The  same  thing  can  be  expected  If  natural 
gas  controls  are  phased  out.  Initially  there 
will  be  a  fairly  sharp  rise,  but  then  produc- 
tion should  rise  to  meet  the  demand  and 
prices  will  begin  to  level  off,  perhaps  within 
a  year  after  the  decontrol  program  begins. 

No  one  yet  has  invented  a  way  for  provid- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  energy  that 
doesn't  require  those  who  use  It  to  pay  the 
going  (market)  price.  About  all  that  govern- 
ment controls  do  Is  provide  Jobs  for  energy 
bureaucrats  to  juggle  prices  and  think  up 
unnecessary  regulations  and  paperwork. 
Sooner  or  later  the  prices  have  to  be  raised 
to  induce  the  needed  production,  but  the 
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consumers  also  get  struck  with  paying  the 
bill  for  the  huge  energy  bureaucracy  as  well 
as  the  energy.* 


GARY  HYMEL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO  TR, 

OP  IfEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  dedicated  service  that  Gary  Hymel 
has  given  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1965.  For  15  years  he  has 
been  a  professional  to  be  emiUated  by 
all  staffers  on  Capitol  Hill.  Whenever 
Members  of  the  House  needed  infor- 
mation, Gary  did  his  best  to  provide  It. 
His  handling  of  the  legislative  issues 
and  his  responsiveness  to  the  press 
earned  him  high  marks  with  everyone 
who  worked  here. 

Throughout  his  16  years  working 
first  in  the  majority  whip's  office, 
then  in  the  majority  leader's  office 
and  then  finally  in  the  speaker's 
office.  Gary  took  on  all  the  tough 
issues  for  Speaker  O'Neill,  and  he 
always  kept  his  cool.  I  greatly  appreci- 
ated Gary's  professionalism,  good 
judgment  and  friendliness  when  I 
served  as  a  whip  and  I  know  that 
many  other  Members  have  said  the 
same.  In  short.  Gary  was  more  than 
an  aide  to  Speaker  O'Neill— he  was  a 
man  truly  dedicated  to  the  swift  and 
effective  functioning  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  will  miss  him,  but  I 
wish  him  all  the  best  as  he  joins  the 
private  sector.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  HISPANIC 
HERITAGE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proclaimed  the  third 
week  in  September  as  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week.  Washington  has 
witnessed  in  the  past  few  days  the 
gathering  of  national  figures  to  com- 
memorate the  Hispanic  tradition  and 
achievements  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity throughout  the  United  States.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  as  Repre- 
sentative of  a  district  with  a  signifi- 
cant and  active  Hispanic  community,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  personal 
tribute  to  those  Hispanics  that  have 
contributed  the  development  of  our 
Nation.  This  is  a  imique  opportuntiy 
for  all  of  us  who  follow  issues  affect- 
ing the  Hispanic  community  to  pause 
and  reconsider  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  this  prominent 
group  and  to  learn  more  about  the 
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needs  and  problems  affecting  Hispanic 
Americans. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
Hispanic  population  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent in  the  last  decade  to  nearly  15 
million.  The  Hispanic  community  In 
itself  is  a  melting  pot  of  cultures  and 
traditions.  Composed  of  Cubans, 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Chicanos,  aaid  other 
groups  from  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,  the  Hispanic 
identity  has  surfaced  to  represent  the 
common  interests  and  traditions  of 
this  mosaic  of  people. 

The  result  of  this  imique  mixture  of 
talents  is  that  in  all  spheres  of  govern- 
ment and  private  life  we  can  see  exam- 
ples of  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  gains  of  Hispanic  Americans. 

In  the  politicial  arena,  more  Hispan- 
ic figures  are  surfacing  each  day. 
Having  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
vited to  become  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Hispanic  Caucus,  I  would  like  to 
praise  the  work  of  our  Hispanic  col- 
leagues here  in  Congress.  I  am  talking 
about     my     good     friends     Edward 

ROTBAL,     BaLTASAR     CORRADA,     ROBERT 

Garcia,  Kika  de  la  Garza,  Henry 
Gonzalez,  and  Manuel  Lujan.  Other 
Hispanic  figures  that  are  receiving  na- 
tional recognition  are  Maurice  Ferre. 
mayor  of  Miami,  and  Henry  Cisneros. 
mayor  of  San  Antonio.  The  hard-work- 
ing Hispanic  community  is  also  becom- 
ing more  prominent  in  organizing 
labor  unions,  participating  in  sports 
events,  contributing  personalities  to 
the  media  and  show  business,  and 
making  inroads  among  the  leaders  of 
the  business  world. 

Hispanics  have  proven  that  integra- 
tion into  the  American  mainstream 
can  be  achieved  in  conjunction  with 
the  preservation  of  a  group's  ethnic- 
ity. The  rest  of  the  population  is  also 
profiting  from  this  unique  mixture. 
Many  of  us  have  learned  to  enjoy  the 
Hispanics'  delightful  and  varied  cui- 
sine, their  colorful  arts,  and  their 
ively  music. 

But  aside  from  the  festivities,  I  feel 
that  this  occasion  should  also  serve  to 
create  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  Hispanic  Amer- 
icans. I  strongly  believe  that  all  of  us. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

especially  as  Members  of  Congress, 
should  make  it  our  duty  to  learn  more 
about  and  be  more  responsive  to  the 
important  issues  facing  the  Hispanic 
community.  Some  of  the  areas  that  I 
follow  very  closely  include:  Programs 
to  deal  with  poverty;  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  educational  opportunities; 
equal  employment  opportunities;  the 
impact  of  Federal  budget  cuts  on 
social  programs;  immigration  policies; 
social  seciirity;  and  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

During  this  time  of  celebration  and 
reflection  I  would  like  to  commend  es- 
pecially the  Hispanic  Americans  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  who  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
my  district.  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  closely  with  Hispanic 
Americans  in  the  realization  of  all  of 
our  goals  and  objectives.* 
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strators.  It  is  my  hope  that  tomorrow's 
effort  will  remind  legislators  and  all  of 
our  Nation's  citizens  that  America's 
fimdamental  goals  are  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  American 
people.* 


MICHAEL  V.  DiSALLE 


SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
AFL-CIO/NAACP  "SoUdarity  Day" 
demonstration  to  take  place  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1981.  The  grassroots,  rank- 
and-file  demonstration  will  bring  to- 
gether labor,  civil  rights  organizations, 
senior  citizens  groups,  and  numerous 
public  interest  groups  to  protest  in  one 
voice  the  Reagan  administration's 
attack  on  vital  social  programs.  The 
alliance  of  labor  and  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations was  responsible  in  recent 
past  for  the  historic  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, and  tomorrow  they  will  join 
again  to  reaffirm  their  historic  com- 
mitment to  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice, and  to  make  demands  for  jobs, 
food,  and  housing. 

The  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress which  has  recently  passed  a 
budget  denying  Government  responsi- 
bility to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
aged,  disabled,  and  working  people  of 
this  country  should  be  prepared  to 
hear  the  voice  of  tomorrow's  demon- 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  HKW  JXKSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  18,  1981 

•  Mr.     RODINO.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 

learned  yesterday  with  great  sadness 
that  Michael  V.  DiSalle,  a  valued 
friend  of  many  of  us  in  this  body,  died 
in  his  sleep  while  on  a  visit  to  his  be- 
loved Italy. 

Mike  DiSalle  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  serving  not  only  the  citizens  of 
his  home  State  of  Ohio  but  also  of  the 
Nation.  In  Ohio  he  was  a  State  legisla- 
tor, the  mayor  of  Toledo  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. He  understood  well  the  prob- 
lems of  people  and  he  was  determined 
throughout  his  career  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  his  constituents. 

And,  not  the  least  of  the  many  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  his  career,  he  served  for  3 
years  in  the  Truman  administration  in 
the  thankless  job  of  Director  of  Price 
Stablization  and  then  Administrator 
of  Economic  Stabilization. 

For  the  last  decade  and  a  half  BUke 
DiSaUe  had  practiced  law  here  In 
Washington,  and  to  his  death  he  re- 
mained a  compassionate,  concerned 
and  extremely  astute  politician  to 
whom  others  constantly  looked  for 
counsel. 

In  his  lifetime,  Mike  DiSaUe  re- 
ceived many  honors  for  the  qualities 
that  earned  him  so  many  friends  and 
admirers:  For  his  innovative  ways,  for 
his  dedication  to  his  principles,  for  his 
courage  auid  for  his  decency. 

He  shall  always  be  remembered  for 
these  virtues  that  guided  his  life.  He 
was  a  brilliant  and  principled  pollti- 
can,  a  wise  counselor,  a  fine  lawyer. 
Above  all  else,  he  was  a  good  and 
decent  man.* 
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SENATE— Monday,  September  21, 1981 

(LnMaUce  in  01  Wtdnadm,  Sevtenier  »,  ««) 

»"«*"«  individuals,  I  am  sure,  but.  neverthS  *  °,f !!!if  ^"l^"  '^"^''^t  Submarine.) 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard  "»ose  of  caretakers.  This  type  of  void  ance  mti^o;  ^i^^""*"'  ^°*""  *  ^i'""- 

C    Halverson,  LL.D..  DX>.,  offered  the  comes  at  a  time  when  some  very  impor-  cur^iwnt    con?roi    i^d  "^tr'"*"  ^""'l'."  P'°- 

foUowing  prayer:  Sii^^*"^  ^°"^*^  '^  ""^^  i"  tie  which '?nciudTL'^^i,^r'T,^  ^V?JS? 

^t  us  pray.  departments  and  agencies.  Oroup  and  the  Ships  anddfne?^  cont^ 

Praise  the  Lord.  oO  nations/  Extol  ^^I  was  most  fortunate  in  my  hearing  on  ^"'"P   ^^  J""  i«  the  fo^rSmt  m^l 

HJm  aU  peoples/  For  great  is  His  stead-  ^  ^"e  last  week  to  have  appear  as  a  ^^P   '°'   bringing    together   procuremMt 

fast  love  toward  us;  and  the  faithfulness  witness.  Congressman  Vic  Fazio    Con-  P°"*=y  **>«*  practices. 

of  the  Lord  endures  forever.  Praise  the  B^essman  Fazio  included  in  his  tesU-  OD-rat^c    »°'  "°*««-  central  European 

Lord.— Psalms   117.  ™ony  statistics  from  the  Hay  Associates  aeencv  r£„„^^K,*'^,   Financial    advisor    to 

Ogive  thank,  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is  °»,t  ot  the  leading  manageiS  Sn-'  Sn'ai^tro   umX'rne'^^^^^^^ 

good:   His  steadfast  love  endures  for-  fPi^^,}?  ^^  Aeld  of  compensation  in  trai  portions  of  we^sterf  l,^one    LtLv'l; 

eperZ-Psalms  118:  1.  ^be  world,  comparing  the  civil  service  *i^°  ««Ponsibie  to  NATOforThi'^  system  Ld 

We  thank  raee  O  God  for  Thy  gra-  if  ^  °'  "»«  ^.S.  Government  to  other  na-  **>!  elector  participates  m  sensitive^n^r^ 

clous  providence  in  our  lives.  We  thank  ^°^^  governments.  national  negotiations  concerning  the  system 

Thee  for  our  families,  for  our  homes,  our  "^^  Associates  reported  that  in  each  Jr^  ^ T^V*'  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 

nelghbors,  and  friends.  We  thank  Thee  country  pay  in  the  private  sector  exceeds  2  pLSti^  to  Pxio^fH^^f"**  Oversight) .  No. 

for  the  high  privilege  of  working  in  the  ?f ^.^ ^^^  Public  sector.  However,  in  the  7^^°?^ w ^^         »*«•  '  ^''^  above. 

Senate,  for  the  faithful  service  of  those  H."^*^  states,  this  difference  was  by  far  Dilarm^enf  "I il^  DirMtor,  Arms  control  & 

who  enable  the  Senators  to  fulfill  their  the  largest,  especially  at  the  senior  ex-  "{^p^l^'^'^itrS!"^'"''  ""  '**'"- 

awesome  responsibUitles  to  the  people.  ecutive  level  ror  the  ^^y.  dS  a^^n?'^*"'* 

Help  us  dear  God  never  to  take  these  ,  "^^  ^°"»d  that  the  median  pay  as  of  Pioye«-                                       *"  ^  '^^ 

Sii^!5f  'orgranted  or  to  presume  upon  JS^J,;^^"'  ^O""  Pf^^^te  sector  jobs  com-  8.  Deputy  chief.  National  Security  Divi..n„ 

the  dedicated  support  of  the  staffs.  Pro-  ??ft"^to    SES    positions     averaged  omb.  no.  2  m  division  overj^  the  m^^ioS^s 

tect  us  against  the  seductive  influences  fn^'^^^r-^''   °^®'   ^^l.OOO  a   year   more  """'^  program,  reviews  agency  request  ?or 

Of  privilege,  position,  prestige  and  power  than  the  pay  cap  for  SES  positions  aPP«>Prtations.  etc.          "     "^     ^"*^"  '*" 

Keep  us  mindful  of  our  frailties,  our  need  ^"***  ^  $50,112.50.                                    '  ^  Assistant  Director  for  T*iecommunlca- 

for  each  other,  and  especially  our  need  ^-  President,  I  would  like  to  list  some  eisuc/A^n'^^l"'^*"?''  Systems.  Defense  Lo- 

demonstrate     qualities     of     leadership     Head  of  computer  operaOo'M::."—    74C     and  «iat^  Jues"  "'**'°*"°'^' *'»'~*'°«t» 
wnich  inspire  confidence  and  trust.  For     "ead  of  engineering. :    gi  q^        2.    Director.    National    Heart    Lun.,    -«h 

Thy  glory  and  the  benefit  Of  all,  we  pray     Sor'"^"' -    '6-'^    ^'°°<i  ^'^"^"te.  Provides  SshiHor  ^^ 

Amen.  ^'^^-     jj**^  °5  P«^n°el 70100      ""j?"/ P'-°8'-am  »n  the  aeld;  fosters  re^aSJ^ 

— __^^^__^^  Head  of  purchasing 77  400     *'*'*  Investigations  rosearcn 

J^l  "*ESroENT  pro   tempore.   The  *^t^  ^^^"i««,  «'■«  capped  at  $50,122.50.  f^^^  P°»cy.  Treasu^s  partSt*onn  tS" 

acting  majority  leader  is  recognized.  ,,}f^  ™«  ^^t  for  you  some  of  the  execu-  iTl''''''J't'  """^^  """"^'^  m  inteSjat^oiSi' 

__^^^_^^^  tive  vacancies  which  we  are  in  the  labor  *°**  bilateral  relations. 

-««,  ll^^'j^^fc^*^'^®  competing  to  fill  while  fac-  „,  *„  °^!«/;  Analysis  and  Computation  Dlvl- 

THE  JOURNAL  "?^  this  discrepancy  in  salary.  I  shall  tl^l  ^*^.  ?*'•«=*»  »  staff  of  125  in  appii«i 

Mr.  STEVENS    Mr   PrP,M«f    r      u  ^°  ^t  the  important  defense  and  non-  e™SZf  * ''°*"'*"°'"' *^««««ca?^ 

unanimous  consPntl^awlf^^T''*'  ^  ^^  1^^^"^^  functions  these  officials  oversee  "f '*'"''°**'  aerospace  research. 

THE  FEDERAL  EXECTTIVE  PAY  CAP     i.-SfS'.Spa-i  "LrSS.-C'S.rl'S     D,™?„'5  Jf£»'«'?°"  "»  ■»»  =»««-. 

caused  m  the  recruitment  of  qualified  s»ble  for  Air  Porce  sateliit!'  ..n^^.;  Kespon-  point  of  contact  with  NRC  staff  contractor 
Sd^S*  ^'ISP^tives  for  the^  iSS  -unlcatlons  systeL'.X'Sic'^^^'^,'^:^'^",^^  ^^  "*'  ^"''*  °"'^-  '<>'•*'««  '«^^cl' 
S^y^^*"*-,^^^^«™™ent  is  finding     r'^^ "°""**'»«-  "The  ScuSb^nt  is  the       T^,^..      „ 
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and  conducts  supporting  research  In  wide 
range  of  related  areas. 

I  would  sum  up  my  statement  by  re- 
peating from  Congressman  Fazio's  testi- 
mony a  quote  made  by  the  Honorable 
Otto  Regenspurger  of  the  West  German 
Parliament  when  discussing  our  Govern- 
ment's executive  pay  cap : 

A  Nation  that  cannot  afford  to  pay  Its 
top  executives  what  they  deserve  should  not 
expect  to  go  forward  economically. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  the  list  is  a  series  of 
vacant  executive  positions  that  are  go- 
ing to  have  substantial  impact  upon  our 
ability  to  carry  out  the  President's 
program. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WALLOP 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
has  a  special  order  for  later. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 


REVIEW  OF  TAPES  AND  RECORD- 
INGS IN  THE  MATTER  OF  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  acting  majority  leader.  Each  day 
this  week,  it  is  my  intention  to  remind 
Senators  of  the  twice-a-day  viewings. 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  of 
the  television  tapes  and  wire  recordings 
In  the  matter  of  Senator  Williabis.  It 
can  be  only  fair,  both  to  Senator  Wn.- 
liabis  and  to  the  Senate  itself.  In  its 
ultimate  reputation  as  the  body  of  all 
Senators,  that  we  treat  this  matter  with 
the  care,  concern,  and  respect  that  it  de- 
serves. We  are  going  to  meet  twice  to- 
day at  0:15  and  2:15.  ITie  presentation 
will  take  some  3  hours  20  minutes  of 
Senators'  time.  It  is  critical  that  these 
tapes  be  viewed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
Senators  view  first  the  tapes  and  th«i 
commit  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  report  of  the  Ethics 
Committee.  Again,  I  say  that  any  Sen- 
ators who  have  questions  may  refer  them 
to  the  committee  staff,  which  will  be 
present  at  the  viewings,  or  we  shall  make 
available  to  any  Senators  who  want  them 
the  wisdom  and  advice  of  the  special 
counsel  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings, or  as  to  any  other  questions  that 
Senators  may  have. 

This  is  going  to  take  more  than  a 
small  amount  of  time  of  Senators  and 
the  judgment  that  we  have  to  make,  at 
the  time  when  that  comes  before  us  as 
an  issue,  is  a  serious  judgment.  It  affects 
the  life  and  professional  career  of  Sen- 
ator Williams.  It  affects  the  life  and 
professional  character  of  each  and  every 
Senator  because,  as  the  Senate  judges, 
so  shall  it  be  judged  by  the  public.  I  urge 
Senators  to  take  advantage  of  these 
viewings.  They  are  expensive  and  can- 
not be,  in  all  probability,  scheduled  at 
whim  beyond  the  six  showings  that  we 
have  now  put  together. 


If  Members  will  look  in  the  Record  of 
September  15,  they  will  see  the  schedule 
that  takes  place  within  those  3  hours.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  to  commit  the  full 
3  hours  at  any  one  time.  One  can  take  an 
hour  and  a  half,  2  hours,  an  hour,  and 
stop  at  one  point  and  then  go  back  in 
and  enter  them  at  another  point.  We 
have  tried  to  find  as  many  hours  as  pos- 
sible to  make  it  achievable  for  Senators 
to  view  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  to  take  the 
time.  The  room  is  457  in  the  Russell 
Building  every  showing  day.  It  has  been 
setup  for  the  convenience  of  Members. 
I  urge  that  the  Senators  take  advantage 
of  it  because  the  issue  before,  us  is  seri- 
ous and  in  every  respect  demahds  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


Why  is  this  majority  complacent?  I 
think  it  may  be  that  they  consider  the 
need  for  the  Genocide  Convention  to  be 
self-evident,  and  thus  they  have  often 
failed  to  sufficiently  express  their  views. 

Therefore,  the  convention  has  not 
been  ratified,  even  though  most  Ameri- 
cans, if  they  are  aware  of  the  treaty, 
are  in  favor  of  it.  We  must  overcome  our 
own  apathy  and  firmly  establish  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  around  the 
world.  We  must  drown  out  the  shouts 
of  the  tiny  minority  with  the  voice  of 
the  great  majority.  We  must  ratify  th» 
Genocide  Convention. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
manage  the  minority  leader's  time  at 
this  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Arustrong)  .  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  long  been  a 
target  of  those  groups  which  specialize  in 
alarmism  and  scare  tactics. 

I  constantly  receive  phone  caUs  from 
people  raging  about  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. They  claim  it  will  usurp  our 
constitutional  protections,  allow  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  be  tried  by  international 
courts,  subject  our  soldiers  to  trial  for 
grnocide.  and  even  lead  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  in  this  country. 

Any  reasoned  reading  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  clearly  demonstrates  that 
these  charges  are  light-years  from  the 
truth.  Legal  and  constitutional  scholars 
from  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds  and 
ideological  orientations  have  lined  up 
behind  the  convention.  In  addition, 
numerous  professional,  civic,  and  reli- 
gious organizations  support  it. 

Unfortunately,  vocal,  though  unfoimd- 
ed,  opposition  expressed  by  those  who  are 
paranoid  about  the  notion  of  interna- 
tional law  itself  has  so  far  prevailed. 
Why  has  this  been  the  case?  I  think  it 
has  to  do  with  one  of  the  basic  charac- 
teristics of  our  democratic  system.  A 
highly  vocal  minority  can  sometimes 
prevail  over  a  relatively  complacent 
majority. 


BRIBERY,  RAINMAKERS.  AND 
THE  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  the  New  York  Times  In  an 
editorial,  made  the  case  for  prohibiting 
bribery  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  for 
not  softening  the  bribery  law  on  the 
books. 

In  1977.  in  the  wake  of  scandals  which 
rocked  our  foreign  policy  in  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy,  Congress  passed 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  bribery  of  foreign  officials 
by  American  companies  and  placing  rea- 
sonable accounting  requirements  on 
companies  to  stop  slush  fund  book- 
keeping. 

Mr.  President,  no  case  has  been  made 
for  amending  the  foreign  bribery  law. 
Exports  have  not  been  hurt  and  our  for- 
eign relations  have  not  been  sullied  by 
bribery. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  read  and  re- 
flect upon  this  New  York  Times  editorial. 
Amending  the  bribery  law  is  serious  busi- 
ness. In  the  words  of  the  Times: 

The  bribery  statute  has  proved  to  be 
strong  and  useful  soap.  There's  no  need  for 
more  water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BsiBEKT,  Rainmakers,  and  the  Law 

The  1977  law  forbidding  American  busi- 
ness to  bribe  foreign  officials  has  probably 
saved  the  United  States  untold  embarrsM- 
ment. 

Since  the  law  was  passed,  there  have  been 
none  of  the  once-common  revelations  of 
American  companies  using  mllllon-doUar 
slush  funds  to  pay  off  foreign  officials  and 
win  sales.  By  mafcing  such  bribery  a  criminal 
offense,  threatening  executives  with  jail  and 
establishing  tough  new  accounting  require- 
ments, the  law  has  changed  the  way  Ameri- 
cans do  business  abroad  and  for  the  better. 

Then  why  is  there  such  a  rush  to  dUute  it? 

This  week,  BepubUcans  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  cheered  on  by  the  Be»- 
gan  Admlnisti^tlon.  will  try  to  finish  a  bill  to 
do  just  that.  The  changes  they  want  would 
again  allow  businessmen  to  bribe  officials 
abroad,  as  long  as  they  were  careful  to  laun- 
der the  payments  through  agents.  Account- 
ing standards  would  be  changed,  too,  to  maJce 
It  easy  again  for  companies  to  hide  question- 
able payments  abroad. 
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AU  of  this  woiild  be  done,  aooordlng  to 
BlU  Brock,  the  President's  specl&l  trade  rep- 
reeentatlve.  to  clean  up  ambiguities  In  the 
statute  that  have  needlessly  hindered 
exports. 

Concerns  about  the  effect  on  exports  were 
voiced  speculatively  when  the  act  was  flrst 
Introduced.  And  the  statute  has  probably 
dflpressed  overseas  sales  to  some  extent — but 
that  Is  by  no  means  obvious.  For  all  Its  r»- 
cent  strength,  the  dollar  has  been  wealc  rel- 
ative to  other  currencies  In  the  last  few 
years,  and  thus  total  exports  have  increased 
enormously  since  the  foreign  bribery  S8t  was 
passed  In  1977.  Exports  might  well  have  gone 
up  more  If  the  law  contained  fewer  ambigu- 
ities. But  If  so.  that's  an  argument  for  mak- 
ing It  clear,  not  weaker.  Those  who  favor 
dilution  have  failed  to  make  their  case. 

A  serious  e^jpralsal  of  the  bribery  law 
might  have  sensibly  begun  by  examining 
whether  any  such  law  makes  sense  in  the 
flrst  place  But  that  is  a  question  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  friends  In  the  Senate 
have  chosen  not  to  face. 

What  Is  the  difference,  say.  between  the 
payment  of  Illegal  bribes  to  top  foreign  offi- 
cials and  the  payment  of  legal  fees  to  Wash- 
ington "rainmakers" — those  sophisticated 
lawyers  and  lobbyists  who  oan  produce  re- 
sults for  their  clients  in  Washington,  or  at 
least  seem  to.  In  the  form  of  lucrative  Fed- 
eral contracts? 

If  one  kind  of  influence  peddling  is  legal 
at  home,  isn't  it  hypocritical  to  declare  an- 
other kind  Illegal  abroad?  Theoretically,  there 
may  not  be  much  difference.  But  the  fact  that 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  distasteful  and  the  illegal  is  a  poor  reason 
to  abcmdon  the  effort.  Otherwise,  not  even 
domestic  bribery  laws  would  stand. 

And  there  Is  a  fairly  clear  test  to  apply.  The 
evU  to  look  for  is  whether  money  has  been 
passed  to  Ooveriunent  officials  so  they  will 
favor  the  giver,  if  so.  that  is  bribery,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad  Americans  ought  to  op- 
pose the  one  as  surely  as  the  other.  That 
some  fo<«lgn  governments  do  not  enforce 
their  own  laws  against  bribery,  or  do  so  un- 
evenly. Is  hardly  a  validation  of  crime. 

If  there  are  costs  deriving  from  the  foreign 
bribery  law — if  it  means  lost  export  poten- 
tial— let  that  be  demonstrated  If  the  law  is 
needlessly  vague,  let  it  be  adjusted.  But  the 
foreign  bribery  statute  has  proved  to  be 
strong  and  useful  so^.  There's  no  need  for 
more  water 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  U  the  Chair  will  with- 
hold that,  I  have  a  request.  Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  a  period  now  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  in 
which  Senators  may  speak? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
during  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  and  that  the  period 
not  last  beyond  10  a.m.,  at  which  time 
the  Senate  will  commence  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
O'Connor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  RATES  MUST  BE 
REDUCED 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104,  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana,  Senator  Melcher.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  jointly  sponsoring  this  important 
measure 

Interest  rates  continue  to  soar  in  the 
20 -percent  range,  causing  severe  damage 
to  the  economy  and  to  the  economic 
recovery  program  that  the  Senate  has 
adopted. 

The  problem  of  high  interest  rates  is 
the  most  serious  problem  facing  the 
American  economy  today.  Because  of 
current  high  interest  rates,  housing 
starts  are  at  record  lows,  business  bank- 
ruptcies are  at  record  highs,  and  unem- 
ployment is  on  the  rise. 

Because  of  high  interest  rates,  we  may 
lose  an  entire  generation  of  farmers. 
Many  farmers  are  being  forced  to  leave 
their  land  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  borrow  enough  money  to  plant  their 
crops.  Young,  aspiring  farmers  are 
barred  from  getting  a  start  in  their 
chosen  career  because  the  price  of 
borrowing  money  is  simply  too  dear. 

Because  of  high  interest  rates,  mil- 
lions of  young  couples  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  their  own  homes  and  the  re- 
sulting slump  in  the  housing  Industrj' 
is  forcing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers  into  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  high  interest  rates  are 
seriously  threatening  any  chance  for 
economic  recovery.  As  did  most  Sena- 
tors, I  strongly  supported  the  economic 
revitalization  program,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  it  will  be  successful.  But  If 
interest  rates  are  not  reduced — and  re- 
duced quickly  and  significantly — this 
plan  that  we  all  worked  so  hard  for 
simply  cannot  work. 

I  fully  well  realize  that  no  one— not 
Congress,  not  the  President,  nor  even 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  itself — can 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  cause  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest  rates.  However,  there  are 
steps  that  can  and  must  be  taken  that 
will  reduce  interest  rates. 

This  Senate  joint  resolution  instructs 
President  Reagan  to  begin  immediate 
consultations  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  tight  money  policy  that  Is 
the  primary  cause  of  high  interest  rates. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  before — 
in  fact.  I  have  said  it  on  a  number  of 
occasions  myself — that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's tight  money  policy  is  not  work- 
ing. Instead  of  dampening  inflation.  It  Is 
literally  breaking  the  back  of  the  Amer- 


ican economy  and  is  effectively  blocking 
any  economic  recovery. 

The  consultations  called  for  In  this  res- 
olution will  include  modifications  con- 
cerning easing  reserve  requirements  and 
lowering  the  discount  rate  for  member 
banks.  Further,  the  consultations  should 
include  controlling  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee's  activities  which  re- 
duce the  money  supply  and  push  inter- 
est rates  up. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  bring  interest  rates  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  resolution, 
which  calls  upon  President  Reagan  to 
take  immediate  action  to  bring  about  a 
dramatic  lowering  of  interest  rates.  Is 
an  important  flrst  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  leadership  on  this  cru- 
cial issue,  and  I  urge  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104  be  passed  rapidly. 


SOUNDS  OF  SILENCE 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
many  thousands  of  persons  who  came  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  Saturday  for  a 
"Solidarity  Day"  demonstration  against 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, came.  I  am  sure,  with  a 
dedicated  purpose.  While  I  personally 
do  not  agree  with  that  purpose,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  freedom  of  assem- 
bly and  freedom  of  speech  that  makes 
peaceful  disagreement  the  symbol  of 
our  great  Nation. 

We  all  must  continue  to  examine 
any  unanticipated  impacts  of  economic 
change  and  take  specific  informaticm  on 
such  impacts  into  account  as  we  con- 
sider the  various  measures  before  us. 
Such  information  will  always  be  wel- 
comed and  useful. 

However.  I  am  afraid  the  stated  ob- 
jective of  Saturday's  assemblage  has 
been  lost  in  the  rhetoric  of  certain  lead- 
ers of  that  assemblage  and  certainly  dis- 
torted by  others. 

The  supposed  labor  solidarity  day 
turned  into  an  outpouring  of  the  same, 
tired  rhetoric  of  the  past.  It  warrants 
mentioning  that  last  November  4,  the 
American  electorate  repudiated,  in  a 
landslide  election,  the  policies  of  the 
past;  the  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and 
spend  policies  of  past  leadership  got  us 
into  the  economic  mess  we  are  currently 
in.  Porty-four  States  out  of  50  swept 
Ronald  Reagan  into  the  'White  House 
and  sent  former  President  Carter  back 
to  Georgia.  The  voters  also  changed  the 
leadership  and  control  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  gave  the  Republican  Party  and 
conservative  philosophies  and  principles 
strong  gains  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

This  new  leadership  has  cut  taxes,  has 
reduced  the  growth  of  Federal  spending 
and  borrowing,  has  made  Important 
strides  toward  cutting  the  fat  and  fraud 
and  abuse  from  various  Federal  pro- 
grams and  agencies  and  Intends  to  do 


more.  The  American  people  know  how  to 
economize  and  stUl  keep  essentials  go- 
ing, and  so  does  this  leadership. 
Last  February,  President  Reagan  said: 
1  regret  to  say  that  we're  In  the  worst  eco- 
nomic mesa  since  the  Great  Depression. 

Little  has  changed  as  yet  to  change  the 
truth  of  his  remarks.  Since  that  time, 
President  Reagan  has  taken  steps,  with 
the  assistance  and  support  of  Congress, 
to  start  getting  us  out  of  that  mess.  The 
speakers  last  Saturday  were  strangely 
silent  on  the  fact  that  the  inflation  rate 
in  1980  was  13  percent  and  today  it  is  7 
percent.  The  speakers  last  Saturday  were 
strangely  silent  on  the  fact  that  the  un- 
employment rate  is  lower  today  than  at 
this  same  time  last  year.  Even  interest 
rates  remain  high  largely  because  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to  have 
to  borrow  to  finance  the  excesses  of  past 
administrations  and  Congresses.  The 
American  people  have  rejected  run- 
away spending,  runaway  taxation,  run- 
away regulation  and  the  recltless  eco- 
nomic policies  of  decades  of  Democratic 
leadership. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  included  labor  rank 
and  file,  realize  that  the  solution  to  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  and  our  other 
economic  problems  do  not  lie  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  past  heard  on  a  sunny 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Uie  American  people  know 
the  cure.  Less  Government,  not  more,  is 
part  of  the  cure.  More  enterprise,  not 
less.  Is  part  of  the  cure.  Growth,  not  stag- 
nation, is  the  whole  cure. 

The  New  York  Times  noted  today,  in 
commenting  on  the  Saturday  demon- 
stration: 

None  of  the  speakers  who  addressed  the 
throngs  listed  speclflc  steps.  They  turned 
more  to  the  past,  the  days  of  civil  rights  and 
anti-war  protests,  than  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Pretsident.  also  on  Saturday,  an 
estimated  three  quarters  of  a  million 
people  filled  New  York  City's  Central 
Park  to  listen  to  a  concert  by  Simon  and 
Garfunkel — three  times  the  estimated 
number  who  filled  Washington's  Mall  to 
listen  to  the  tired  old  rhetoric  of  the  past. 

The  New  York  audience  listened  to  a 
beautiful  and  haunting  song  entitled 
"Sounds  of  Silence."  The  Washington 
audience  also  heard  not  so  beautiful 
"Soimds  of  Silence"  about  the  future 
from  leaders  of  the  demonstration. 

These  "Sounds  of  Silence"  do  not  rep- 
resent the  thinking  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people.  These  "Sounds 
of  Silence"  do  not  represent  the  courage, 
the  actions,  and  the  programs  of  the  new 
leadership  in  Washington.  These  "Sounds 
of  Silence"  do  not  represent  New  Mexi- 
cans or  the  American  people. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiuther  morning  business?  If  not,  under 
the  order  of  the  Senate  the  time  for  the 
conduct  of  morning  business  has  been 
completed. 


NOMINATION  OP  SANDRA  DAY 
O'CONNOR  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  ajn.  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go  Into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  of  Ari- 
zona to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Time  for  debate  on  this  nomination  Is 
limited  to  4  hours  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber or  their  designees,  with  30  minutes 
of  the  majority's  time  to  t>e  xmder  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helics). 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Is  truly  an  historic  occasion — the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  consider- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation  the  nomination  of  a  woman 
to  serve  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  my  privilege 
as  its  chairman,  to  meet  frequently  with 
Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  to  con- 
sider and  examine  in  detail  her  qualifica- 
tions for  the  high  post  to  which  she  has 
been  named.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  undertook  a  solemn  duty  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country  when  it 
began  its  inquiry.  The  committee  has 
discharged  that  responsibility.  Now,  the 
entire  Senate  will  participate  in  the 
ultimate  decision. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  today 
will  be  guided  by  our  highly  favorable 
recommendetlOTi . 

After  careful  deliberation,  the  com- 
mittee determined  and  has  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  Judge  O'Connor  is 
extraordinary  well  quallfed  to  serve  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Our  decision  was 
reached  after  3  days  of  intense  examina- 
tion, both  of  the  nominee  and  of  a  broad 
cross  section  of  witnesses. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  notable  that 
Judge  O'Connor  enjoyed  the  full  support 
of  the  entire  congressional  delegation  of 
her  home  State  of  Arizona,  the  support 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
the  support  of  a  large  delegation  of  Ari- 
zonans  from  the  Arizona  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  support  of  many  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bench  and  the 
bar.  That  support  bore  witness  to  her 
outstanding  career  and  to  bipartisan  and 
wide-based  respect  for  her  ability.  Yet, 
much  more  was  required. 

'When  the  ccmmiittee  began  its  delib- 
erations, we  were  keenly  aware  that  any 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
unique  because  It  grants  life  tenure  and 
because  it  vests  great  power  in  an  in- 
dividual not  held  accountable  by  popu- 
lar election.  Accordingly,  we  reflected 
carefully  upon  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  one  to  be  an  outstanding  Jurist 


and  those  essential  to  the  prudent  exer- 
cise of  power  by  one  relatively  un- 
checked in  Its  use.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  sought  to  satisfy  himself  that 
this  nominee  possessed  those  qualifica- 
tions. Collectively,  we  then  determlr.ed 
that  this  nominee  does,  indeed,  meet 
those  high  standards. 

We  sought,  flrst,  a  person  of  unques- 
tioned integrity — honest,  incorruptible, 
and  fair. 

We  sought  a  person  of  courage — one 
who  has  the  fortitude  to  stand  firm  and 
render  decisions  based  not  -n  personal 
beUefs  but.  instead,  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  'scill  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

We  sought  a  person  "3amed  in  the 
law — for  law  in  an  advai.ced  civilization 
is  the  most  expansive  oroduct  of  the 
human  mind  and  is,  of  necessity,  exten- 
sive and  complex. 

We  sought  a  person  of  compassion — 
compassion  which  tempers  with  mercy 
the  judgment  of  the  criminal,  yet  recog- 
nizes the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  vic- 
tim; compassion  for  the  individual  but, 
also,  compassicHi  for  society  in  its  quest 
for  the  overriding  goal  of  equal  justice 
under  law. 

We  sought  a  person  of  proper  judicial 
temperament — one  who  will  never  allow 
the  pressures  of  the  moment  to  oveircome 
the  composure  and  self-discipline  of  a 
well-ordered  mind;  one  who  will  never 
permit  temper  or  temperament  to  im- 
pair judgment  or  demeanor. 

We  sought  a  person  who  understands 
and  appreciates  the  majesty  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government — a  person  who  un- 
derstands that  Federal  law  is  changed 
by  Congress,  not  by  the  Court;  who  un- 
derstands that  the  Constitution  is 
changed  by  amendment,  not  by  the 
Court;  and  who  understands  that  pow- 
ers not  expressly  given  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Constitution  are  re- 
sen'ed  to  the  States  and  to  the  people, 
not  to  the  Court. 

In  Judge  O'Connnor,  we  believe  we 
found  such  a  person. 

During  the  course  of  extensive  ques- 
tioning by  the  committee.  Judge  O'Con- 
nor displayed  great  intellectual  honesty 
and  a  degree  of  fairness  that  reflected 
her  balanced  approach  to  difficult  Is- 
sues. 

She  was  firm  in  her  insistence  that 
personal  belief  could  not  outweigh  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  or  of  the 
law. 

She  demonstrated  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  constitutional  law  and  of  the 
judicial  process. 

She  displayed  consistently  an  under- 
standing of  the  measured  and  compas- 
sionate use  of  Judicisd  power. 

She  never  allowed  the  intense  scrutiny 
by  the  committee  or  the  pressure  of  news 
media  attention  to  overcome  her  com- 
posure and' her  calm  demeanor. 

In  every  instance,  she  established 
clearly  that  she  understands  and  appre- 
ciates the  carefully  balanced  division  of 
authority  envisioned  by  our  forefathers 
when  they  created  our  federal  system  of 
government. 
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Judge  O'Connor  is  tiie  flrst  nominee 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  42  years  who 
has  served  in  a  legislative  body.  Her  ex- 
perience as  majority  leader  in  the  Ari- 
zona State  Senate  will  help  her,  and 
through  her  the  other  members  of  the 
Court.  In  recognizing  and  observing  the 
separation  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  mandated  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Judge  O'Connor  is  also  the  flrst  nomi- 
nee to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  past  24 
years  who  has  served  previously  on  a 
State  court.  That  experience  gives  great 
hope  that  she  will  bring  to  the  Court  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  division  of 
powers  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  governments  of  the  respective 
States. 

I  must  add,  finally,  that  I  found  Judge 
O'Connor  to  be  a  lady  of  great  personal 
warmth  and  a  person  who  is  possessed 
of  a  friendly  and  open  character  in  the 
best  tradition  of  our  country. 

She  has  the  talents  and  qualities  to 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
work  of  our  highest  Court  and  to  the  vi- 
tality and  history  of  our  great  Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Judge  O'Connor 
will  fulfill  well  the  trust  reposed  in  her 
by  those  who  recommended  her,  by  the 
Ptesldent  who  nominated  her,  and  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  which  approved 
her. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  fine 
choice  and  urge  the  Senate  to  consent 
to  her  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  questionnaire  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  mainly  constitutes  a 
r&um6,  follow  my  remarks  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Sandra  J.  O'Connor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tioimalre  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.  BlOGRAPRICAI,  INTORMATIOK    (PCBUC) 

1.  Pull  name  (inclu<le  any  former  names 
used) .  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

2.  Address:  List  current  place  of  residence 
and  office  addpess(e8) .  List  all  office  and  home 
telephone  nvunbcrs  where  you  may  be 
reached.  Office:  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals. 
State  Ce4>ltol,  Phoenix,  Arizona  86007,  (602) 
265-4828:  Home;  3661  East  Denton  Lane 
Paradise  Valley,  Arizona  85263,  (602)  964-^ 
6356. 

3.  Date  and  place  of  birth.  March  26,  1930— 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

4.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen?  No. 

5.  Marital  statue  (Include  maiden  name  of 
wife  or  husband's  name) .  List  spouse's  occu- 
pation, employer's  name  and  business  ad- 
ress(e8). 

Married.  John  Jay  O'Connor  HI.  Attorney. 
Pennemore.  Craig,  von  Ammon  &  TJdall  lOO 
West  V(rashlngton  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

85003. 

6.  Education:  List  each  college  and  law 
school  you  have  attended,  including  dates  of 
attendance,  degrees  received,  and  dates  de- 
grees were  granted.  Stanford  University, 
1946-1962:  A.B.  1950:  LL3.  1962. 

7.  List  (by  year)  all  business  or  profes- 
sional corporations,  companies,  firms  or  other 
enterprises,  partnerships,  Inatltutlons  and 
or^nizatlons.  nonprofit  or  otherwise.  In- 
cluding farms,   with  which  you  wen  con- 


nected as  an  officer,  director,  partner,  pro- 
prtetor  or  employee  since  graduation  from 
college. 

Professional.  Legislative  and  Judicial  Ac- 
tivities: 1952-53  Deputy  County  Attorney, 
San  Mateo  County,  California.  General  Civil 
Work  for  County  agencies  and  schools. 

1954-57  Civilian  Attorney  for  Quarter- 
master Market  Center.  Frankfurt/Main,  W. 
Germany,  handling  contracts  and^  bids  pro- 
cedures for  acquisition  and  disposal  of  goods 
for  the  armed  forces  in  Ehirope. 

1958-60  Private  practice  of  law  In  Mary- 
vale,  Arizona,  handling  wide  variety  of  mat- 
ters Including  contracts,  leases,  divorces,  and 
criminal  matters. 

19P1-64  Primarily  engaged  in  care  of  my 
three  small  children.  Handled  some  bank- 
ruptcies as  a  receiver,  and  served  as  a  Juve- 
nile court  referee. 

1965-69  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Ari- 
zona, representing  various  state  officers  and 
agencies  writing  opinions  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; handling  some  litigation.  Approxi- 
mately three  months  were  spent  on  assign- 
ment as  administrative  assistant  at  Arizona 
State  Hospital. 

1969-75  State  Senator,  Arizona  State  Sen- 
ate. 

1976-79  Judge,  Maricopa  County  Superior 
Court. 

1979  to  date  Judge,  Arizona  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 
Business  Affiliations: 

c.  1957  to  date  Member,  Board  of  Directors. 
Lazy  B  Cattle  Co.,  an  Arizona  Corporation.  It 
Is  a  closely  held  corporation,  owned  by  mem- 
bers of  my  family.  I  served  for  several  years 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's  as  secretary. 

1971-74  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  First 
National  Bank  of  Arizona. 

1975-79  Member.  Board  of  Directors.  Blue 
Cross/Blue   Shield   of   Arizona,   a   non-pro- 
fit corporation. 
Partnerships: 

My  husband  Is  a  partner  In  Pennemore. 
Craig,  von  Ammon  and  Udal).  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  present  professional  corporation 
which  Is  now  engaged  In  the  practice  of  law. 
My  husband  Is  a  general  partner  In  West- 
side  Apartmenta  Co.  and  Westslde  invest- 
ments, which  are  essentially  now  passive  In- 
vestments. 

My  husband  and  I  presently  have  limited 
partnership  Interest  In  Alvernon  Center  One, 
Fourth  Oeostatlc  Energy.  Orchid  Leaslne  As- 
sociates and  Vlrtlen  Valley  Investments.  Ltd. 
By  virtue  of  the  community  property  laws 
of  Arizona,  I  have  an  undivided  one-half 
Interest  In  all  of  the  partnerships  Hated. 
Clvlo  Activities: 

Member.  National  Board  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Associates,  1981. 

President,  Member,  Board  of  Trustees,  The 
Heard  Museum,  1968-74,  1976  to  date. 

Member.  Salvation  Army  Advisory  Board — 
1975  to  date. 

Member,  Board  of  Dtrect(»«,  TMCA  (Mari- 
copa County) ,  1978. 

Member,  Vice  President,  Soroptlmlat  Club 
of  Phoenix,  1978. 

Member,  Board  of  Visitors,  Arizona  State 
University  Law  School,  1981. 

Member,  Ualson  Committee  on  Medical 
Education,  1981. 

Advisory  Board  and  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Maricopa  County,  C.  1977,  to  date. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Stanford  Club 
of  Phoenix,  various  times  since  1960. 

Member.  Board  of  Trustees  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 1976  to  1980. 
Member,  Stanford  Aasodatea. 
Former  member.  Board  of  Directors,  Phoe- 
nix Community  Council. 

Former  1st  and  2nd  Vice  President,  Fboe- 
nlx  Oommimlty  OouncU. 


Former  member.  Board  of  Directors  and 
Secretary,  Arizona  Academy,  1969-76 

Former  member.  Board  of  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Arizona,  1976-79. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Directors  of 
Friends  of  Channel  8,  1975-79. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Directors,  Phoe- 
nix Historical  Society.  1974-78. 

Former  member.  Citizens  Advisory  Board 
on  Blood  Services,  1975-77. 

Past  President,  Junior  League  of  Phoenix, 
Inc  c.  1966.  and  member  since  c.  1960,  Mem- 
bar.  Board  of  Directors  during  I960'e 

Former  member.  Board  of  Directors,  Golden 
Gate  Settlement,  1960-62. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Trustees  Pboe- 
nU  County  Day  School,  1960-70. 

Former  member,  Maricopa  County  Juvenile 
Court  Study  Conmilttee. 

Former  member,  Board  of  Directors  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Arizona,  1976-79 

Memberships  In  Professional  Oreanlza- 
tlons:  * 

American  Bar  Association. 

State  Bar  of  Arizona. 

State  Bar  of  California. 

Maricopa  County  Bar  Association. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Lawyer  Refer- 
ral Service. 

Arizona  Judges'  Association. 

National    Association   of    Women   Judges 

Arizona  Women  Lawyers  Association 

Chairmanships  of  Professional  Commit- 
tees and  Memberships  on  Significant  Pro- 
fessional Committees: 

1980*™*'*'^'  *"K"'-*™«'"'c»n  Legal  Exchange 

Chairman,  Arizona  Supreme  Court  Com- 
mittee to  Reorganize  Lower  Courts,  1974- 
75. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion Lawyer  Referral  Service,  1960-62 

Member,  State  Bar  of  Arizona  Commit- 
tees on  Legal  Aid,  Public  Relations,  Lower 
Court  Reorganization.  Continuing  Leeal 
Education.  *     ^ 

Juvenile  Court  Referee,   1962-64. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Juvenile  De- 
tention Home  Visiting  Board,  1963-64. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Superior 
Court  Judges'  Training  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, 1977-79. 

Government  Activities: 

State  Senator,  State  of  Arizona  1969-78 
Initially  appointed  and  then  elected  to  two 
two-year  terms;  Republican  Precinct  Com- 
mitteeman c.  1960-70. 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Arizona,  1966- 
69.  Appointed. 

Deputy  County  Attorney.  San  Mateo 
County.    California,    1962-63.    Appointed 

Member,  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  In  the  Services,  1974-76 

Member,  Arizona  State  Personnel  Com- 
mission, 1968-69. 

Vice  Chairman,  Select  Law  Enforcement 
Review  Conmilsslon,   1979-80. 

Member,  Maricopa  County  Board  of  Ad- 
justments and  Appeals,   1963-64. 

Member  and  on  Faculty,  Arizona  Commit- 
tee Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Government. 

As  a  State  Senator  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee,  on  the  Legislative  Council,  on 
the  Probate  Code  Commission,  and  the 
Arizona  Advisory  Council  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Co-Chalrman,  Arizona  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President,   1972. 

Former  Republican  Precinct  Commlttse- 
man,  District-Chairman  &  member  County 
&  State  Committees,  1961-68. 

Member,  County  Board  of  Adjustments 
and  Appeals,  1963-64. 

Member,  Governor  Fannin's  Committee 
on  Blarrlage  and  Family  Problems  c.  1862 


and  his  Committee  on  Mental  Health  c. 
1964. 

Juvenile  Court  Referee  c.  1962-65. 

Member,  Judicial  FeUows  Commission, 
August  1981. 

Member,  Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Review 
Commission,  1979-80. 

Member,  Arizona  Criminal  Code  Com- 
mission,  1974-76. 

Member,   Mayor's  Committee,   1980. 

8.  Military  Service :  Have  you  had  any  mili- 
tary service?  If  so,  give  particulars,  including 
the  dates,  branch  of  service,  rank  or  rsM, 

serial  number  and  present  status. 
No  military  service. 

9.  Honors  and  Awards:  List  any  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  honorary  degrees,  and 
honorary  society  memberships  that  you  be- 
lieve woud  be  of  Interest  to  the  Committee. 

Phoenix  Advertising  Club  "Woman  of  tbe 
Year",  1972. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  Annual  Award,  1975. 

Commencement  Speaker,  Arizona  State 
University,  1974. 

Participant  and  Speaker.  American  Assem- 
bly. Arden  House.  1976. 

Distinguished  Achievement  Award,  Arizona 
State  UiUverslty.  1980. 

10.  Bar  Asoclatlons:  List  all  bar  aasocla- 
tlons.  legal  or  Judicial  related  committees  or 
conference  of  which  you  are  or  have  been  a 
member  and  give  the  titles  and  dates  of  any 
offices  which  you  have  held  In  such  groups. 

See  Exhibit  A. 

11.  Other  Memberships:  List  all  organiza- 
tions to  which  you  belong  that  are  active  in 
lobbying  before  public  bodies.  Please  list  any 
other   organizations   to   which   you   belong, 

(e.g.  civic,  education,  "public  Interest"  law, 
etc.)  which  you  feel  should  be  considered  In 
connection  vrlth  your  nomination. 

Organizations  to  which  I  formerly  belonged 
or  to  which  I  now  belong  are  listed  In  Ex- 
hibit A. 

12.  Court  Admission:  List  all  courts  In 
which  you  have  been  admitted  to  practice, 
with  dates  of  admission.  Give  the  same  In- 
formation for  administrative  bodies  wlil(di 
require  special  admission  to  practice. 

Supreme  Court  of  California,  1952. 
Supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  October,  1967. 
U.S.  District  Court,  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. 1953. 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  1962. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  1967. 

13.  Published  Writings:  List  the  titles, 
publishers  and  dates  of  books,  articles,  re- 
ports, or  other  published  material  you  have 
written.  You  may  also  list  any  significant 
speeches  which  you  feel  m».y  be  of  Initerest 
to  this  Commltae. 

My  published  writings  Include  tiie  opin- 
ions I  have  written  as  a  member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Court  of  Appeals. 

"Trends  In  the  Relationship  Between  the 
Federal  and  State  Courts  From  the  Perspec- 
tive of  a  State  Court  Judge,"  Volume  22, 
William  &  Mary  Law  Review  Number  4,  Sum- 
mer 1981. 

In  1969,  I  wrote  a  booklet  for  the  Arizona 
Attorney  General  outlining  the  powers  and 
duties  of  public  officers  and  employees  In 
Arizona.  I  have  written  several  articles  for 
the  "Arizona  Weekly  Gazette",  such  as 
"Lower  Court  Reorganization  Can  Provide 
Single  Unified  Trial  Court"  on  April  29,  1976, 
and  I  also  wrote  a  comment  In  the  Stanford 
Law  Review  In  1952. 

14.  Health:  What  Is  the  present  state  of 
your  health?  List  the  date  of  your  last  physi- 
cal examination.  Excellent.  June  1981. 

15.  Judicial  Office  (If  applicable)  :  State 
(chronologically)  any  Judicial  offices  you 
have  held,  whether  such  p>osltlon  was  elected 
or  appointed,  tmd  a  description  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  each  such  court. 

1975-79  Judge,  Maricopa  County  Superior 
Court.  Elected.  The  Superior  Court  Is  the 
trial  court  of  general  jurisdiction. 


1979  to  date  Judge,  Court  of  Appeals,  State 
of  Arizona.  Appointed.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
Is  the  intermediate  court  of  appeals  in 
Arizona. 

16.  State  (chronologically)  any  public  of- 
fices you  have  held,  other  than  Judicial 
offices,  including  the  terms  of  service  and 
whether  such  positions  were  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. State  (Chronologically)  any  unsuc- 
cessful candidacies  for  elective  public  office. 

See  E.xhlblt  A. 

I  have  never  been  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  elective  public  office. 

ExHiBrr  A 

Memberships  In  Professional  Organiza- 
tions: 

American  Bar  Association. 

State  Bar  of  Arizona. 

State  Bar  of  California. 

Maricopa  County  Bar  Association. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Lawyer  Re- 
ferral Service. 

Arizona  Judges'  Association. 

National  Association  of  Woman  Judges. 

Arizona  Women  Lawyers  Association. 

Chairmanships  of  Professional  Conunittees 
and  Memberships  on  Significant  Professional 
Committees : 

Member,  Anglo-American  Legal  Exchange, 
1980. 

Chairman,  Arizona  Supreme  Court  Com- 
mittee to  Reorganize  Lower  Courte,  1974-75. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion Lawyer  Referral  Service,  1960-62. 

Member,  State  Bar  of  Arizona  Committees 
on  Legal  Aid,  Public  Relations,  Lower  Court 
Reorganization,  Continuing  Legal  Education. 

Juvenile  Court  Iteferee,  1962-64. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Juvenile  De- 
tention Home  Visiting  Board,  1963-64. 

Chairman,  Maricopa  County  Superior 
Court  Judges'  Training  and  Education  Com- 
mittee, 1977-79. 

Governmental  Activities: 

State  Senator,  State  of  Arizona  1969-1976. 
Initially  appointed  and  then  selected  to  two 
two-year  terms;  Republican  Precinct  Com- 
mitteeman c.  1960-70. 

Assistant  Attorney  General.  Arizona,  1965- 
69.  Appointed. 

Deputy  County  Attorney,  San  Mateo 
County,  California,  1952-53.  Appointed. 

Member,  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  the  Services,  1974-76. 

Member,  Arizona  State  Personnel  Commis- 
sion, 1968-69. 

Vice  Chairman.  Select  Law  Enforcement 
Review  Commission,  1979-80. 

Member,  Maricopa  County  Board  of  Ad- 
justments and  Appeals,  1963-64. 

Member  and  on  Faculty,  Arizona  Conamlt- 
tee  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Government. 

As  a  State  Senator  I  served  as  chairman 
of  the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee,  on  the  Legislative  CotmcU,  on 
the  Probate  Code  Commission,  and  the  Ari- 
zona Advisory  Council  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

Co-Chalrman,  Arizona  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President,  1972. 

Former  Republican  Precinct  Committee. 
District-Chairman  &  member  County  &  State 
Committees,  1961-68. 

Member,  County  Board  of  Adjustmente 
and  Appeals.  1963-64. 

Member,  Governor  Fannin's  Committee  on 
Marriage  and  Family  Problons  c.  1962  and 
his  Committee  on  Mental  Health  c.  1964. 

Juvenile  Court  Referee  c.  1962-65. 

Member,  Judicial  Fellows  Commission,  Au- 
gust 1981. 

Member,  Arizona  Law  Enforcement  Review 
Commission,  1979-80. 

Member,  Arizona  Criminal  Code  Commis- 
sion. 1974-76. 

Member.  Mayor's  Committee.  1980. 

Civic  ActlvlUes: 

Member.  National  Board  of  tbe  Smithson- 
ian Associates,  1981. 


President,  Member,  Board  of  Tnutees.  Tbe 
Heard  Museum,  1968-74,  1976  to  date. 

Member,  Salvation  Army  Advisory  Board, 
1975  to  date. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors.  YMCA  (Mari- 
copa County).  1978. 

Member,  Vice  President,  Soroptlmlst  Club 
of  Phoenix,  1978. 

Member.  Board  of  Visitors.  Arizona  State 
University  Law  School.  1981. 

Member.  Liaison  Committee  on  Medical 
Education.  1981. 

Advisory  Board  and  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Maricopa  County,  C.  1977,  to  date. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Standard  Club 
of  Phoemx,  various  times  since  1960. 

Member,  Board  of  Trustees  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 1976  to  1980. 

Member,  Stanford  Associates. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Directors,  Phoe- 
nix Community  Council. 

Former  1st  and  2nd  Vice  President,  Phoe- 
nix Conununlty  Council. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Directors  and 
Secretary,  Arizona  Academy,  1960-75. 

Former  member.  Board  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Arizona.  1975-79. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Directors  of 
Friends  of  Channel  8,  1975-79. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Directors,  Phoe- 
nU  Historical  Society,  1974-78. 

Former  member.  Citizens  Advisory  Board 
on  Blood  Services.  1975-77. 

Past  President.  Junior  League  of  Phoenix. 
Inc.  c.  1966,  and  member  since  c.  1960,  Mem- 
ber, Board  of  Director  during  1960'b. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Dlrectois, 
Golden  Gate  Settlement.  1960-62. 

Former  member.  Board  of  Trustees,  Pboa- 
nix  County  Day  School,  1960-70. 

Former  member,  Maricopa  County  Juvenlls 
Court  Study  Committee. 

Former  Member,  Board  of  Directors  Blus 
Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Arizona,  1976-79. 

III.  Qenerai.  (Pdbuc) 

1.  Please  discuss  your  views  on  tbe  follow- 
ing criticism  involving  "Judicial  activism." 

The  role  of  the  Federal  judiciary  within 
the  Federal  government,  and  within  society 
generally,  has  become  the  subject  of  Increas- 
ing controversy  In  recent  years.  It  has  be- 
come the  target  of  both  popular  and  aca- 
demic criticism  that  alleges  that  the  judicial 
branch  has  usurped  many  of  the  prerogatives 
of  other  branches  and  levels  of  government. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  "judicial 
activism"  have  been  said  to  Include: 

a.  A  tendecy  by  the  Judiciary  toward  pro- 
blem-solution rather  than  grievance-resolu- 
tion; 

b.  A  tendency  by  the  Judiciary  to  employ 
the  Individual  plaintiff  as  a  vehicle  for  tbe 
imposition  of  far  reaching  orders  extending 
to  broad  classes  of  Individuals; 

c.  A  tendency  by  the  Judiciary  to  impose 
broad,  affirmative  duties  upon  governments 
and  society; 

d.  A  tendency  by  tbe  Judiciary  toward 
loosening  Jurisdictional  requirements  sucti 
as  standing  and  ripeness;  and 

e.  A  tendency  by  tbe  Judiciary  to  Impose 
Itself  upon  other  institutions  In  the  manner 
of  an  administrator  with  continuing  over- 
sight responsibilities. 

The  Constitution  Itself  establishes  the 
guiding  principle  of  separation  of  powers  In 
Its  assignment  of  legislative  power  to  Con- 
gress In  Article  I,  executive  power  to  the 
President  In  Article  11,  and  Judicial  power  to 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Article  HI.  This  prin- 
ciple requires  the  federal  courts  scrupulously 
to  avoid  making  law  or  engaging  in  general 
supervision  of  executive  functions.  As  Jus- 
tice Prankfurther  wrote  In  FCC  v.  PottsvlUB 
Broadcasting  Co..  309  U.S.  134,  146  (1940), 
"courts  are  not  charged  with  general  guard- 
ianship against  all  potential  mischief  In  tbe 
compUcated  tasks  of  government." 
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The  function  of  the  federal  courts  is 
rftther  to  resolve  particular  disputes  prop- 
erly presented  to  them  for  decision.  In  this 
i«gard,  the  jurisdictional  requirements  that 
a  true  'case  or  controversy"  exist  and  that 
the  plantlff  have  "standing"  help  guarantee 
that  the  court  does  not  transgress  the  limits 
of  Its  authority.  The  separation  of  powers 
principle  also  requires  judges  to  avoid  sub- 
stituting their  own  views  of  what  is  desirable 
in  a  particular  case  for  those  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  branch  of  government  appropriately 
charged  with  making  decisions  of  public 
policy.  To  quote  Justice  Frankiurter  again. 
Justices  must  have  "due  regard  to  the  fact 
that  I  the  I  Court  is  not  exercising  a  primary 
judgment  but  is  sitting  In  Judgment  upon 
those  who  also  have  taken  the  oath  to  observe 
the  Constitution  and  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  on  government."  Joint 
Anti-Fasciat  Refugee  Committee  v.  McGrath. 
341  U.S.  123,  164  (1951)  i concurring  opinion) . 

The  fact  that  federal  judges  are  restricted 
to  deciding  only  the  particular  case  before 
them  and  are  not  given  a  broad  license  to 
reform  society  does  not  mean  that  general 
wrongs  go  unrighted.  As  Justice  Holmes  re- 
marked, "It  must  be  remembered  that  legis- 
latures are  ultimate  guardians  of  the  liber- 
ties and  welfare  of  the  people  in  quite  as 
great  a  degree  as  the  courts."  Missouri.  Kan- 
sas tSc  Texas  Railway  Co.  v.  May,  194  U.S. 
267,  270  (1904). 

In  the  case  Just  cited.  Justice  Holmes  was 
referred  to  a  state  legislature,  and  our  fed- 
eral system  requires  the  federal  courts  to 
avoid  instruslon  not  only  on  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  but  the  states  as  well. 

Judges  are  not  only  not  authorized  to 
engage  in  executive  or  legislative  functions, 
they  are  also  ill-equipped  to  do  so.  Serious 
difficulties  arise  when  a  judge  undertakes 
to  act  as  an  administrator  or  supervisor  In 
an  area  requiring  expertise,  and  judges  who 
purport  to  decide  matters  of  public  policy 
are  certainly  not  as  attuned  to  the  public 
will  as  are  the  members  of  the  politically 
accountable  branches.  In  sum.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  problem.s  associated  with  "ju- 
dicial activism"  as  described  in  the  preced- 
ing question,  and  believe  that  ludges  have 
an  obligation  to  avoid  these  difficulties  by 
recognizing  and  abiding  by  the  limits  of 
their  ludlclal  commissions. 

2.  What  actions  In  your  professional  and 
personal  life  evidence  your  concern  for  equal 
justice  under  the  law? 

In  my  Judgment,  the  record  of  a  Judge 
win  reflect  a  commitment  to  equal  justice 
under  the  law  If  the  judge  applies  the  law 
even  handedly  to  those  who  come  before  the 
court  The  essence  of  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  In  my  view.  !s  that  neutral  laws 
be  applied  In  a  neutral  fashion.  I  believe 
that  my  judicial  record  as  a  trial  of  appellate 
judge  attests  to  this  commitment. 

As  a  legislator  I  worked  to  equalize  the 
treatment  of  women  under  state  law  by 
seeking  repeal  of  a  number  of  outmoded 
Arizona  statutes.  I  developed  model  legis- 
lation to  let  women  manage  property  they 
own  !n  common  with  their  husbands  I  also 
successfully  soueht  i-epeal  of  an  Arizona 
statute  that  limited  women  to  working  el^ht 
hours  per  dav  and  backed  legislation  equal- 
izing treatment  of  men  and  women  with 
regard  to  child  custody. 

As  an  attorney,  T  feel  a  professional  obliga- 
tion to  help  provide  the  poor  with  access  to 
lepal  assistance  and  to  the  courts  I  have 
worked  toward  this  goal  through  my  assocla- 
t  on  with  the  Maricopa  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion Lawyer  Referral  Service,  of  which  I  was 
Chairman  from  1960  through  1962  and 
throueh  service  on  the  Arizona  State  Bar 
Association  Committee  on  Legal  Aid. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  cared  for  by  the  sute.  Prom 
1963  to  1964  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Maricopa 
County  Juvenile   Detrition   Home   Visiting 


Board  and  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Maricopa  County  Juvenile  Court  Study  Com- 
mittee. I  acted  a«  a  Juvenile  Court  Referee 
in  various  cases  between  1962  and  1964. 1  par- 
ticipated as  a  panel  member  in  an  Arizona 
Humanities  Commission  Seminar  on  law  as  it 
relates  to  mental  health  problems. 

My  concern  for  fostering  understanding 
among  disparate  groups  within  my  commu- 
nity led  to  work  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Arizona  Chapter  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  In  1975  I  received  an 
award  for  services  in  human  relations  from 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

I  have  served  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Salvation  Army  In  Maricopa  County,  and  as 
chairman  of  its  Senior  Citizen's  Council.  The 
Senior  Citizen's  Council  operates  a  very  suc- 
cessful center  for  low  income  elderly  persons, 
and  provides  meals  as  part  of  the  program. 
It  is  also  constructing  a  residential  facility 
for  the  low  income  elderly. 

Through  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix,  as 
a  Trustee  and  Its  President,  I  have  worked  to 
foster  and  encoiirage  understanding  and 
communication  with  the  several  Indian  tribes 
and  the  native  Americans  in  Arizona  through 
various  programs  and  projects. 

As  a  legislator  I  helped  develop  amend- 
ments to  the  mental  heailth  commitment  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  mentally 
ill. 

I  also  worked  successfully  to  obtain  state 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  In  Mari- 
copa County,  and  to  Improve  Arizona's  laws 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  I  succeeded  In  ob- 
taining legislation  to  convert  a  relatively  un- 
used state  tuberculosis  hospital  to  a  hospital 
for  crippled  children. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina, 

(Mr.  QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  happy,  long  years  of  my  life,  I 
have  known  many  moments  of  great 
pride,  moments  that  I  will  not  relate 
here,  but  they  are  imbedded  deep  in  the 
recesses  of  my  mind.  Today  we  are  voting 
on  Judge  Sandra  O'Connor,  bom  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  raised  on  a  cattle  ranch 
and  now  being  admitted  as  the  first 
woman  to  ever  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  our  land. 

Judge  O'Connor  is  not  just  a  good 
lawyer,  not  just  a  good  judge,  nor  is  the 
fact  that  she  wtis  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator entered  into  this.  She  was  bom  on 
the  land  of  the  West,  she  grew  up  on  that 
land,  on  a  cattle  ranch,  and  her  feeling 
for  the  land  of  what  we  call  the  South- 
west, and  particularly  Arizona,  has  grown 
with  her  and  influenced  her  through  her 
life. 

When  a  westerner  sees  that  land,  it  is 
not  just  a  temporary  vision  of  something 
beautiful.  It  Is  a  permanent  beauty  that 
he  or  she  has  lived  with  all  of  his  or  her 
life.  So  it  Is  natural  that  the  land  has  its 
effect  on  all  of  us  who  were  born  out  in 
that  part  of  our  country. 

I  have  worked  with  her  for  many  years 
on  matters  affecting  the  beauty  of  our 
land,  the  culture  of  our  people,  particu- 
larly the  Indians,  in  anthropological 
fields  because,  frankly,  not  being  a  law- 
yer, the  only  other  times  I  had  to  be  near 
her  were  in  times  involving  political  or 
legislative  work. 


So.  as  I  stand  here  today,  on  this 
historic  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  par- 
ticipating in  a  great  landmark  of  our 
history,  the  admittance  of  a  woman  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  I  think  my  col- 
leagues, yes,  not  just  my  colleagues  on 
this  floor,  but  my  colleagues  who  live  at 
home  in  our  native  State,  can  under- 
stand my  pride,  because  they  share  this, 
too,  and  every  person  who  calls  Arizona 
his  home,  looks  on  this  day  as  one  of 
the  great  days,  not  just  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  history  of 
our  own  State. 

My  very  best  wishes  and  most  sincere 
prayers  are  hers  for  the  great  success  I 
know  she  will  have  sitting  on  our  Su- 
preme Bench.  And,  once  again,  for  hav- 
ing had  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom, 
first,  to  name  a  woman,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, to  name  this  particular  one,  I 
congratulate  President  Reagan. 

Judge  O'Connor's  brilliant  appearance 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  offers 
complete  assurance  that  she  is  fully 
qualified  for  a  seat  on  the  Nation's  high- 
est court.  Throughout  her  testimony. 
Judge  O'Coxmor  revealed  an  impressive 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law  and  le- 
gal principles.  She  ticked  off  case  cita- 
tions and  the  dates  of  important  court 
rulings  as  easily  as  most  people  would 
recite  their  birthdates. 

Her  testimony  was  calm,  reasoned, 
open,  and  informed.  She  displayed  great 
strength  of  personal  character  and  stood 
firm  to  her  principles  of  judicial  re- 
straint and  strict  construction. 

In  my  opinion,  she  was  as  forthcoming 
as  any  nominee  could  be  in  responding 
to  any  questions,  including  her  position 
on  abortion.  She  declared  positively  that 
she  finds  abortion  personally  abhorrent. 

Now,  I  realize  that  some  dedicated 
opponents  of  abortion  feel  they  have 
been  burned  with  this  kind  of  answer 
from  candidates  for  political  office,  who 
have  evaded  taking  a  stand  on  public 
policy  by  hiding  behind  their  personal 
beliefs. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  position 
of  Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  is 
not  an  elective  office.  It  is  not  a  policy- 
making office,  or  at  least  it  should  not  be. 
Therefore,  the  same  standards  cannot 
be  applied  to  a  court  nominee  that  apply 
to  a  candidate  for  legislative  office. 

I  might  add  that  right  to  life  wit- 
nesses, who  appeared  at  the  hearings  on 
Sandra  O'Connor's  nomination,  com- 
mented that  abortion  was  not  the  issue 
in  1973  or  1975  that  it  is  today.  Dr.  Wilke 
and  Dr.  Gerster  both  explained  that  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee  did  not 
raise  the  abortion  issue  during  the  con- 
firmation hearings  on  Justice  Paul  Ste- 
vens in  1975  because  abortion  "was  not 
such  a  major  issue  previously"  and  was 
"much  less  discussed," 

This  being  so,  I  would  ask  how  they, 
or  anyone  else,  can  reasonably  fault 
Sandra  O'Connor  for  any  positions  she 
may  have  taken  as  a  State  legislator  in 
the  period  from  1970  to  1974,  when  anti- 
abortion  leaders  admit  it  was  not  such 
a  prominent  issue.  Like  most  of  the 
public,  Sandra  O'Connor's  perceptions  of 
the  problems  with  abortion  have  in- 
creased over  the  last  10  years,  which  Is 
what  she  said  in  her  testimony. 
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Judge  O'Connor  repeatedly  told  the 
committee  of  her  strong  opposition  to 
abortion.  She  stated  that  she  would  draw 
the  line  of  any  exceptions  very  strictly. 
She  said  her  rejection  of  abortion  is  not 
a  sudden  development  to  win  support, 
but  is  the  result  and  the  outgrowth  of 
what  she  is.  Her  position  stems  from  her 
sense  of  family  values  and  her  religious 
training. 

Moreover,  Judge  O'Connor  reminded 
the  committee  of  her  vote  in  1974,  as  an 
Arizona  legislator,  for  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  public  medicaid  funds  for 
abortions.  The  sole  exceptions  allowed 
were  medical  procedures  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother  or  to  prevent  pregnancy 
after  rape  or  incest.  Judge  O'Connor  said 
this  bill  still  reflects  her  views. 

Frankly,  if  she  had  gone  any  further 
in  commenting  on  the  subject,  she  likely 
would  have  disqualified  herself  from  ever 
participating  in  any  cases  before  the 
Court  relating  to  the  subject.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  if  the  right  to  life  sup- 
porters had  succeeded  in  pressing  Judge 
O'Connor  to  state  specifically  whether 
she  believes  the  Supreme  Court's  past 
abortion  cases  are  wrong,  they  would 
have  denied  themselves  the  vote  of  a  po- 
tential friend  on  the  Court  in  the  future. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  far  more  impressed 
with  Sandra  O'Connor's  statement  re- 
garding her  general  judicial  philosophy 
and  her  obvious  legal  competence,  than  I 
can  be  whatever  her  answers  are  on  a 
single-issue  subject. 

Judge  O'Connor  plainly  stated  that  she 
would  approach  cases  with  a  view  to  de- 
ciding them  on  narrow  grounds  and  with 
proper  judicial  restraint.  This  should 
assure  anyone  concerned  that  she  will 
not  be  going  out  of  her  way  to  make  rul- 
ings, such  as  the  abortion  decisions,  that 
create  sweeping  changes  in  social  policy. 
Also,  Judge  O'Connor  was  persistent  in 
expressing  her  concern  for  preserving 
the  power  and  rights  of  States  and  their 
ability  to  function  as  important  parts  of 
our  Federal  system  of  Government.  Her 
testimony  disclosed  that  her  philosophi- 
cal attachment  to  local  government 
comes  not  only  from  personal  service  in 
all  three  branches  of  State  government, 
but  from  her  view  of  the  nature  of  our 
form  of  government  and  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

Next,  I  am  pleased  at  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  concern  about  violent  crime 
that  filled  Judge  O'Connor's  testimony. 
She  testified  that  crime  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  in  the  Nation  and  that  we 
have  an  unacceptably  high  crime  rate  in 
this  Nation. 

Judge  O'Connor  mentioned  that  she 
was  personally  involved  in  drafting  and 
voting  for  legislation  in  the  Arizona  Sen- 
ate reinstating  the  death  penalty  as  a 
deterrent  to  vicious  crime.  She  openly 
stated  her  concern  about  court-written 
rules  of  procedures,  such  as  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  that  allow  obviously  guilty 
criminals  to  escape  punishment. 

She  explained  the  problems  she  had  as 
a  trial  judge  with  certain  rules  mandated 
in  criminal  cases  by  Congress.  She  sug- 
gested Congress  consider  changing  these 
requirements.  Also,  she  proposed  that 
courts  must  resolve  criminal  cases  quick- 
ly. She  testified  there  must  be  some  way 


the  courts  can  more  effectively  say  a  case 
is  at  an  end.  She  said  it  would  be  wise 
for  legislatures  to  give  discretion  to  trial 
judges  to  impose  life  sentences  on  career 
offenders  and  she  recommended  that  leg- 
islatures find  a  way  to  compel  restitu- 
tion by  the  criminal. 

She  stated  her  view  that  rampant 
crime  is  also  the  result  of  a  general 
breakdown  of  standards  we  apply  in  so- 
ciety that  discourage  criminal  behavior. 
On  other  issues.  Judge  O'Connor  ex- 
pressed her  belief  that  the  religious  pre- 
cepts on  which  our  coimtry  was  founded 
are  interwoven  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. She  said  Internal  Revenue 
Service  activities  affecting  church 
schools  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  IRS  should  be  a  tax 
collector  and  the  extent  it  should  im- 
plement social  pohcies.  She  also  in- 
fotmed  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
she  had  prepared  legislation  in  the  Ari- 
zona Senate  to  prohibit  obscenity  in 
compliance  with  Supreme  Court  riolings 
on  tiie  subject,  particularly  with  respect 
to  protecting  minors  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  smut  material. 

Mr.  President,  from  these  and  other 
clear  statements  by  Judge  O'Connor  on 
the  record.  I  am  convinced  she  is  a  very 
decent,  moral  and  religious  person.  She  is 
a  qualified  jurist  of  the  highest  rank  and 
a  woman  who  possesses  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  of  any  lawyer  or  legal 
scholar  in  the  country,  man  or  woman. 

Sandra  O'Connor  will  enhance  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  believe  she  will  be  among 
the  constellation  of  judicial  geniuses  who 
have  sat  on  that  Court  in  the  past.  And 
I  know  she  will  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  our  unique  American  contributions 
to  rule  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
confirm  Sandra  O'Connor's  nomination 
by  unanimous  vote. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  having  yielded  to  me.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Goldwater, 
who  has  been  involved  in  this  process  of 
nominations  and  who  has  been  actual- 
ly involved  in  nominees  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  am  pleased  that  we  could  join 
in  our  effort  to  promote  this  particular 
nominee  from  our  State. 

Judge  O'Connor  will  not  be  an  Arizona 
judge  by  any  means.  She  will  be  a  judge 
for  all  citizens.  I  think  the  statement 
that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  just  put  into  the 
Record  spells  out  exactly  why  this 
nominee  was  chosen  and  how  she  per- 
formed. When  I  say  that.  I  u.se  that  in 
the  sense  of  her  demeanor  and  presenta- 
tion before  the  Senate  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee, being  as  explicit  as  she  could 
be  in  answering  very  difficult  questions 
for  some  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, including  myself,  and  stating  her 
beliefs,  why  her  beliefs  were  what  they 
were,  how  they  happened  to  come  about, 
and  the  reasoning  behind  each  one  of 
those  decisions,  both  in  the  legislative 
body  and  in  her  own  personal  life. 
I  think  those  hearings  were  scone  of  the 


finest  hearings  that  I  have  seen  institut- 
ed and  carried  out  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  conducted 
those  hearings  in  the  most  equitable  and 
fair  manner  that  I  have  seen  since  I  have 
been  here.  That  includes  modestly  a  few 
hearings  that  I  have  conducted  in  be- 
half of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
chairman  bent  over  backward  to  make 
clear  that  this  was  an  open  hearing :  that 
there  were  no  questions  that  could  not 
be  brought  forward  to  be  presented  to 
Judge  O'Connor  for  her  respcKise:  that 
there  was  going  to  be  ample  time  for  ev- 
eryone to  ask  zs  many  questions  as  the>' 
wished. 

One  member  of  the  committee  com- 
plained during  the  process  that  there  was 
not  enough  time.  The  chairmaji  indi- 
cated that  that  person  could  have  an- 
other turn  and.  indeed,  a  turn  after  that. 
Where  most  Senators  only  had  two  op- 
5X)rtimities  to  question  the  nominee,  tnis 
particular  Senator  was  granted  four  op- 
portunities.  I  daresay  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  sit  there  today  if  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  and  there  were 
requests  for  additional  questioning. 

As  the  record  will  show,  the  question- 
ing ol  Judge  O'Connor  went  the  pro- 
verbial menu  of  soup  to  nuts.  Indeed. 
there  was  hardly  anything  that  was  not 
covered  in  great  detail.  As  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  myself  knew  from  the  very 
beginning  when  the  President  made  this 
nominaticm.  she  would  acquit  herself 
with  the  greatest  of  professional  exper- 
tise and  with  human  value  and  person- 
ality that  she  has  within  her  to  dem- 
onstrate to  everj'one  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  indeed  this  was  one  of 
the  finest  moments  for  this  admimstra- 
tion  having  this  nominee  approved  by 
the  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote,  with 
one  abstention. 

I  am  hopeful  that  today  on  this  floor, 
at  6  p.m.,  when  the  final  vote  is  cast, 
we  will  see  just  that,  realizing  the  right 
of  any  individual  in  this  body  to  cast  a 
dissenting  opinion  and  vote  the  other 
way.  But  I  think  there  has  been  enough 
time  and  enough  effort  put  forward  anc 
enough  opportunity  to  scrutinize  this 
nominee  that  regardless  of  where  a 
Member  of  this  body  may  come  down  on 
a  particular  issue,  whether  it  be  gun 
control,  capital  punishment,  abortion, 
prayer  in  school,  busing,  et  cetera,  they 
can  be  satisfied  that  Judge  O'Connor 
possesses  the  qualities  that  will  reaUy 
bring  about  the  type  of  individual  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  who  can  do 
it  with  a  blindfold  over  her  eyes,  looking 
at  the  law.  interpreting  the  law,  and  not 
with  a  desire  to  change  this  country  in  a 
social  manner  or  economic  manner,  in- 
terpreting what  is  brought  before  the 
Court,  which  I  think  most  of  us  agree  is 
what  it  is  all  a'oout  across  the  street  at 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Many  of  us  have  been  critical  of  vari- 
ous decisions  that  we  felt  have  gone  far 
astray  of  what  was  intended  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  by  that  Court. 

The  attitude  in  Arizona  is  one  of 
thanksgiving.  The  great  pride  of  the 
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people  of  Arizona  having  a  native 
daughter  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  course,  Is  one  for  which  we  are 
very  pleased  and  happy.  We  thank  so 
many  Members  of  this  body,  so  many 
Arizona  citizens,  and  so  many  citizens 
around  the  country  who  have  come  for- 
ward in  support  of  Judge  O'Connor  and 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  learn  some- 
thing about  her.  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  mall  which  is  of  interest  to  me 
pointing  out  how  much  they  have 
learned  about  her.  In  fact,  they  were 
ranchers  or  had  visited  Arizona  and  even 
had  gone  to  the  small  town,  unbe- 
knownst at  the  time  that  there  would 
be  a  nominee  from  Duncan,  Ariz.,  and 
having  professional  relationship  with 
Judge  O'Connor  and  her  distinguished 
husband.  This  goes  on  and  on. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  ex- 
tremely well  satisfied  and  elated  with 
this  fine  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  statements.  I  may  care 
to  make  further  remarks  before  time 
has  elapsed  on  this  debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 

quonmi  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  be  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  hearings,  which  were  held  for  3  days 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
were  characterized  as  tndy  historic  and, 
as  they  unfolded,  they  lived  up  to  that 
representation  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  President,  the  presence  of  the  first 
woman  nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  an  occasion  to 
make  the  proceedings  historic  in  smd  of 
themselves.  As  the  nominee's  judicial 
views  unfolded  and  as  she  faced  some  18 
members  of  the  committee  who  had  a 
broad  range  of  questions— some  of  which 
were  very  pointed,  some  of  which  were 
very  controversial— she  acquitted  herself 
with  distinction.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
about  to  have  an  addition  in  tlie  person- 
age of  a  young,  vibrant,  well-equipped 
woman,  who  has  the  potential  to  be  on 
that  Court  for  a  generation  or  beyond 


Judge  O'CiHinor  brings  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  a  remarkable 
background.  She  grew  up  on  a  ranch  in 
Arizona.  She  had  a  top-flight  academic 
career.  She  graduated  from  Stanford 
Law  School  in  1951,  at  the  age  of  21. 
She  ranked  high  in  her  class— reported- 
ly, third  among  a  very  distingxilshed 
group  of  legal  scholars. 

She  has  been  active  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  a  two-man  partnership.  She  has 
held  the  position  of  assistant  attorney 
general.  She  has  served  as  a  State  court 
trial  judge.  She  has  served  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Arizona,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
majority  leader  of  the  Arizona  Senate. 
She  currently  occupies  a  position  on  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 
With  this  background,  I  feel  that 
Judge  O'Connor  has  extraordinary  cre- 
dentials and  extraordinary  qualifications 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

For  one  thing,  her  extensive  back- 
ground on  the  bench  and  in  the  legisla- 
ture puts  her  in  a  imlque  position  to  say, 
as  she  did,  that  she  knows  the  diflference 
between  being  a  judge  and  a  legislator, 
and  she  understands  the  judicial  func- 
tion to  Interpret  the  law,  as  opposed  to 
the  legislative  function  to  make  new  law. 
This  has  been  a  question  of  consider- 
able controversy  In  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  going  back  for  dec- 
ades, and  I  believe  It  will  continue  to 
be  an  area  of  controversy.  I  believe  that 
Judge  O'Connor's  position  on  the  Court 
will  bring  insight  and  real  balance,  and 
that  her  legislative  experience  will  stand 
her  in  very  good  stead. 

One  point  of  minor  disagreement  in 
the  questioning  by  some  of  us  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Court  to  examine 
social  policy  In  situations  where  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  had 
failed  to  act.  The  case  which  was  cited 
for  discussion  involved  school  segrega- 
tion, with  Judpe  O'Connor's  statement 
that  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  only  reinterpreted  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
After  some  extensive  discussion  on  that 
point.  I  believe  It  accurate  to  say  that 
there  was  more  than  simply  a  reevalua- 
t'on  of  the  interpretation  of  the  14th 
amendment  between  Plessy.  some  50 
years  before,  and  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education:  that,  in  fact,  the  Supremfe 
Court  had  considered  social  policy,  as  I 
believe  it  must  in  some  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

In  her  testimony,  Judge  O'Connor,  in 
effect,  threw  the  gauntlet,  albeit  in  a 
verv  polite  way,  to  the  other  branches  of 
Government.  She  said  in  effect,  let  the 
legislature  accept  its  responsibility,  let 
the  executive  accept  Its  responsibility, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Federal  courts  need 
not  consider  social  legislation  or  social 
policy  but  need  only  Interpret  the  laws. 
I  believe  that  Is  a  good  lesson  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Congress  generally  and 
the  State  legislatures,  it  Is  their  respon- 
sibility to  correct  glaring  inequities,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  consider 


social  policy  and  perhaps  to  move  to- 
ward, if  not  to  cross,  the  line  between 
legislating  and  the  traditional  Judicial 
function. 

In  Judge  O'Connor's  background  there 
Is  also  a  strong  credential  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  of  State  law,  as  con- 
trasted with  Federal  law.  Often,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  raise  the 
question  as  to  what  Is  appropriate  for 
a  State  court  to  consider,  in  contrast 
with  what  the  Federal  courts  ought  to 
decide.  Given  her  background  as  a  State 
court  appellate  judge,  she  will  have  a  fine 
and  unique  perspective,  from  years  of 
experience  on  a  State  appellate  court,  to 
share  with  her  colleagues  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  who  have 
not  had  that  experience,  at  least  not 
very  recently. 

Her  experience  as  a  State  court  trial 
Judge  is  also  a  unique  asset,  because  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  are  far  removed  from  the 
trial  courts,  far  removed  from  the  evi- 
dentiary rulings,  far  removed  from  the 
Issues  of  search  and  seizure  and  coerced 
confession  and  a  variety  of  matters 
which  a  trial  judge  has  to  consider  and 
take  into  account.  Her  experience  there, 
which,  again,  she  can  share  with  her 
brethren  (I  believe  that  is  an  appropri- 
ate term,  notwithstanding  that  she  is 
the  first  woman  on  the  Court)  will 
greatly  enhance  the  perspective  and  van- 
tage point  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally- and  I  beUeve  most  impor- 
tant—she brings  to  the  High  Court  the 
perspective  of  a  woman.  It  Is  unneces- 
sary to  elaborate  upon  the  differences 
in  viewpoints  and  experiences  she  will 
have  in  being  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Beyond  those  extraordinary  talents. 
Judge  O'Connor  also  brings  to  the  court 
an  attitude  of  dignity,  an  attitude  of 
grace,  and  a  remarkable  temperament. 
Of  all  the  characteristics  she  displayed 
during  the  course  or  some  2y2  days  of 
questioning,  her  composure  and  her  good 
humor  perhaps  topped  the  list.  Judicial 
temperament  is  a  matter  of  tremendous 
importance,  and  she  has  it  in  abundance. 
The  other  quality  which  she  displayed, 
by  implication,  was  her  good  health  as 
well  as  her  good  cheer.  She  showed 
stamina  in  responding  to  questions  dur- 
ing 2  full  days  of  hearings  and  another 
half  day  of  questioning. 

Beyond  that,  I  saw  her  at  a  formal 
luncheon  arranged  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  On  Friday 
afternoon,  I  saw  her  in  the  Senate  caucus 
room  in  the  Russell  Building  at  a  large 
party,  where  she  was  carrying  forth 
in  a  social  way  and  was  being  available 
to  people  who  wanted  to  see  her  and 
wanted  to  meet  her — again,  in  a  great 
attestation  of  stamina  and  good  health 
which  marie  her  general  appearance  as 
a  young  woman  at  the  age  of  51. 

I  believe  all  of  this  bodes  very  well 
for  the  future  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  consider  it  a  rare 
opportunity,  in  my  first  year  in  this 
august  body,  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
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to  participate  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  to  participate  in  these  delibera- 
tions and  to  speak  and,  later,  to  vote 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Judge 
O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
privileged  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Others  will  point  out  her  distinguished 
record.  I  might  say  that  I  know  of  that 
record,  because  my  wife's  uncle  had 
served  with  her  in  the  Arizona  State 
Senate.  I  know  two  of  her  very  close 
classmates  from  her  days  in  law  school, 
but  I  did  not  know  Judge  O'Connor  per- 
sonally until  she  was  nominated.  I  was 
pleased  to  meet  with  her,  as  was  my  wife. 
Catherine.  We  find  her  to  be  a  very 
strong  woman,  with  a  quiet  calm  that 
comes  iToca  the  confidence  of  knowing 
she  can  do  the  job  for  which  she  has 
been  selected.  To  me,  that  means  more 
than  anything  else.  Mrs.  O'Connor  knows 
she  is  qiialified,  has  proven  she  is  quaU- 
fled,  and  I  am  confident  she  will  be  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

So,  I  join  those  in  the  Senate  today 
who  commend  the  President  for  select- 
ing her  to  be  the  first  woman  to  serve  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and,  above  all, 
for  keeping  the  commitment  he  made 
during  the  campaign  of  1980  to  select  a 
woman  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.     

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  all 
quorum  calls  made  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  O'Connor  nomination  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Courts  Subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
cases  when  we  have  a  nomination  before 
the  Senate  for  a  very  prominent  position 
in  the  administration  we  have  our  state- 
ments inserted,  but  I  think  this  is  such 
an  historic  occasion  that  no  one  wishes 
to  pass  up  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Those  of  us  who  wished  to  be  present 
for  the  vote  on  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  in 
our  committee,  feel  the  same  responsibil- 
ity in  a  way  to  be  here  today  to  express 
our  support  for  that  nomination. 

I  am  very  pletised  to  join  my  col- 
leagues, first,  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  expeditious  handling  of  the  O'Connor 
nomination  and,  second,  to  commend  all 
members  of  that  committee  for  their  co- 
operation regardless  of  some  differences 
in  point  of  view. 

It  seems  to  me  that  after  lengthy  ex- 
amination of  this  nominee  and  her  qual- 
ification during  3  days  of  rather  exten- 
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sive  questioning  by  learned  members— 
that  does  not  include  this  Senator — but 
learned  members  of  the  committee,  the 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ariz(Hia,  and  others,  that  she  again 
demonstrated  her  ability  to  cope  with 
the  questions  candidly  and  revealed  her 
outstanding  qualifications,  and  I  cer- 
tainly understand  why  she  was  selected 
for  this  position  by  the  President. 

So,  Mr.  President,  although  this  is  the 
first  opportunity  I  hope  it  is  not  the  last 
that  we  shall  have  to  stand  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  support  the  nominations  of  out- 
standing women  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  positions  in  the  judicial  system 
and  all  other  branches  of  Government. 

For  a  long  period  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, women  had  great  difBculty  in  enter- 
ing the  professions,  in  attaining  execu- 
tive status  in  business,  and  in  loecoming 
an  effective  part  of  the  governing  process. 
In  recent  years,  women  have  joined  the 
professional,  executive,  and  governing 
ranks  in  ever  greater  numbers.  They  have 
reached  the  highest  levels  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  have  reached  the  level  of  cabinet 
officer  in  the  executive  branch.  However, 
in  the  190  years  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
existence,  no  woman  has  served  on  our 
highest  tribunal. 

I  wish  to  conunend  President  Reagan 
for  so  quickly  fulfilling  his  campaign 
promise  to  nominate  a  qualified  woman 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  women  of  our 
Nation  represent  a  vast  reservoir  of  tal- 
ent which  should  not  go  untapped.  In 
choosing  a  person  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  must  diligently  search  for  the 
most  qualified  candidates  that  are  avail- 
able— we  must  choose  someone  with  a 
high  level  of  integrity,  leadership,  char- 
acter, judicial  competence  and  tempera- 
ment, and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Senator,  that 
President  Reagan  found  such  a  person. 
Of  the  potential  nominees,  male  or  fe- 
male, for  the  Supreme  Court  seat  vacated 
by  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  President 
Reagan  could  not  have  made  a  better 
selection  than  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

Last  week,  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  in  accordance  with 
their  responsibility  to  advise  and  consent 
to  presidential  nominations,  conducted  a 
thorough  examination  of  Judge  O'Con- 
nor's background,  abiUties,  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  her 
credentials  and  her  qualifications  again 
were  demonstrated  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing.  Her  credentials  are  excel- 
lent and  she  conducted  herself  superbly 
during  the  hearings.  Her  knowledge  of 
Ijoth  constitutional  and  Federal  case  law, 
and  her  knowledge  of  issues  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Congress,  were 
very  impressive.  During  the  hearings  my 
colleagues  and  I  inquired  into  Judge 
O'Connor's  judicial  philosophy,  her  posi- 
tion on  problems  affecting  our  judicial 
system,  her  views  regarding  the  Consti- 
tution, and  her  position  on  a  number 
of  social  issues,  including  gun  control 
and  abortion.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
appreciated  the  candor  of  her  responses 
and  respects  the  fact  ttiat  she  avoided 


answering  some  questions  as  completely 
as  the  committee  members  would  have 
liked  in  order  to  avoid  prejudging  issues 
which  could  come  before  the  Court.  He 
is  satisfied  that  Judge  O'Connor's  views 
are  prolif  e  and  not  proabortion,  and  that 
she  views  the  role  of  the  Court  as  Inter- 
preting the  law  and  not  making  the  law. 

Judge  O'COTuior's  lack  of  experience 
as  a  Federal  court  judge  is  perhaps  a 
small  flaw  in  her  otherwise  excellent  rec- 
ord— but  experience  on  the  Federal 
bench  is  not  essential  to  laecoming  a  good 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  In  addition. 
Judge  O'Connor  has  a  great  wealth  of 
prior  experience  which  should  serve  her 
well  on  the  Court  and  provide  an  excel- 
lent complement  to  the  prior  experience 
of  the  eight  Justices  who  are  already 
there.  She  achieved  academic  hcmors  as 
a  law  student,  she  has  been  a  practicing 
attorney,  she  has  been  a  majority  leader 
in  the  Arizona  State  Legislature,  and  she 
has  served  as  a  State  court  judge  at  both 
the  trial  and  appellate  levels. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  pleased 
to  be  able  to  recommend  Judge  O'Con- 
nor to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  today. 
This  Senator  hopes  that  he  will  be  joined 
by  his  colleagues  in  setting  aside  an  un- 
availing precedent  of  190  years'  stand- 
ing in  voting  for  this  highly  qualified 
person  to  be  the  first  woman  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

This  Senator  hopes  that  we  will  be 
joined  by  everyone  else  in  this  Chamber 
at  6  p.m.  this  evening  to  pass  a  unani- 
mous vote  for  this  nomination. 

So,  it  is  time  that  this  is  occurring, 
time  long  past  due.  Again  I  commend 
the  distinguished  nominee  for  the  way 
she  has  presented  herself  and  responded 
to  questions.  Despite  some  of  the  ac- 
counts I  have  read,  I  believe  she  has 
tackled  some  of  the  very  difficult  ques- 
tions, whether  it  is  busing,  the  death 
penaJty,  abortion,  or  a  number  of  the 
other  controversial  issues  that  seem  to 
find  their  way  to  the  Chamber  from 
time  to  time. 

In  my  view  she  responded  as  directly 
as  she  could  without  staking  out  in  ad- 
vance what  her  position  might  be  in  the 
event  such  a  case  or  some  question  in- 
volving one  of  these  issues  or  a  host  of 
other  issues  might  come  before  her  as 
a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  at  the  apprcnirl- 
ate  time  later  today  there  will  be  a  iman- 
imous  vote  for  this  nomination. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Ksmsas.  He  always  makes  worthwhile 
remarks  and  on  this  occasion  he  k^it  his 
reputation  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  sJoeeafX 
of  a  quorum  on  the  basis  that  we  have 
previously  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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OuRXNBERGER) .  ^^thout  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted today  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  for  the  historic 
nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  my  view,  Mrs.  O'Connor  is  superb- 
ly qualified  to  serve  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  She  will  bring  to  the  Court  a 
unique  blend  of  experience  and  talent. 
Mrs.  O'Connor's  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  began  at  Stanford  Law 
School  where  she  was  admitted  to  the 
law  review  and  graduated  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  her  class.  One  of  her  former 
classmates  at  Stanford.  Justice  Rehn- 
quist,  gave  her  a  glowing  recommenda- 
tion when  President  Reagan  sought  his 
advice  on  her  nomination.  Similarly, 
lawyers  who  argued  cases  before  her  have 
testified  to  her  thoroughness  and  profes- 
sionalism. During  her  6  years  on  the 
bench.  Mrs.  O'Connor  consistently 
earned  very  high  marics  for  her  perform- 
ance. In  1976,  the  Phoenix  bar  rated  her 
at  90  percent.  In  1978,  she  earned  an  85 
percent  approval  rate.  In  1980,  after  a 
year  on  the  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals. 
Mrs.  O'Connor  once  again  earned  a  90 
percent  overall  approval  from  the  bar. 

Just  as  important,  her  personal  in- 
tegrity is  unquestioned.  Throughout  her 
6  years  as  initially  a  trial,  and  then  an 
appellate,  judge.  Mrs.  O'Connor  never 
received  lower  than  a  97-percent  rating 
for  integrity  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
her  ofiBce. 

In  addition  to  her  high  level  of  judicial 
performance,  Mrs.  O'Connor  has  also 
been  an  effective  State  legislator,  quick- 
ly attaining  the  post  of  majority  leader 
of  the  Arizona  State  Senate.  Those  who 
served  with  her  in  the  legislature  have 
said  that  she  was  chosen  for  the  leader- 
ship post  as  a  result  of  admiration  for 
her  intelligence  and  ability  to  clarify  the 
issues. 

The  combination  of  legislative  and 
judicial  experience  will  make  Mrs. 
O'Connor  unique  among  the  sitting 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  a  for- 
mer State  legislator,  trial  court  judge, 
and  State  appeals  court  judge,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Mrs.  O'Connor  will  bring 
to  the  Court  a  badly  needed  sensitivity 
to  local  concerns.  Those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  have  warned  against  the  dan- 
gers of  an  "imperial  judiciar>'  should 
take  great  satisfaction  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  person  who  has  a  strong  sense 
of  judicial  restraint  and  balanced  Fed- 
eral-State relations  as  does  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor. Read  Mrs.  O'Connor's  statements  in 
this  regard  and  there  is  no  question 
where  she  stands.  In  her  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  she 
said  it  clearly,  "the  proper  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  law,  not  make  it." 

Of  course,  the  line  between  "legislat- 
ing" and  "adjudicating"  is  sometimes 
very  fine,  and  a  judge's  political  prefer- 
ences will,  at  times,  affect  judicial  con- 
siderations. Nonetheless,  a  person's  basic 
scheme  of  values  and  personal  traits 
must  remain  paramount  in  our  evalua- 
tion of  fitness  for  the  Supreme  Court. 


These  traits  include  integrity,  intelli- 
gence, fairness  and  commonsense.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mrs.  O'Connor  possesses  a  full 
measure  of  these  qualities  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent choice  for  the  highest  court  in  the 
land. 

As  a  personal  aside,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  proud  moment  for  me  to  vote  this  fine 
lady  who  has  spent  many  summers  at 
Iron  Springs,  Ariz. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  many  Sen- 
ators have  privately  expressed  a  measure 
of  concern  about  their  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  of  San- 
dra Day  O'Connor  to  become  the  first 
woman  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Mrs.  O'Connor 
that  a  substantial  national  dialog  has 
occurred  in  recent  weeks.  The  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  Senators.  And  it  may  very  well 
be  that  the  distinguished  nominee  her- 
self may  hereafter  face  concerns  far  ex- 
ceeding any  that  Senators  have  felt. 

Mrs.  OConnor — Madam  Justice  O'- 
Connor as  she  shortly  will  become — ^has 
been  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  both  the  symbol  and 
the  reality  of  an  important  milestone  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Needless  to  say, 
President  Reagan  himself  is  likewise  a 
part  of  it. 

I  have  noted,  as  have  others,  the  na- 
tional dialog  that  has  occurred  since 
the  President  announced  his  selection  of 
Mrs.  O'Connor.  Legiiimate  concerns  have 
been  expressed  in  the  absence  of  any 
precise  knowledge  of  where  the  nominee 
stands  on  an  issue  to  which  President 
Reagan  has  made  repeated  and  frequent 
commitments  for  years. 

The  issue,  of  course,  is  the  abortion 
issue.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  unequiv- 
ocal in  his  position  on  that  issue.  He  is 
unequivocal  today.  In  his  public  state- 
ments on  the  O'Connor  nomination,  and 
in  private  conversation  with  me.  the 
President  has  made  clear  that  he  is  not 
merely  satisfied  but  delighted  with  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  O'Connor.  It  is  fair 
to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  President 
is  convinced  that  Mrs.  O'Connor  agrees 
with  his  pKjsition  on  abortion — which  is 
to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Roe  against  Wade. 

If  such  an  assumption  is  not  correct. 
Mr.  President,  then  any  burden  felt  by 
Senators  pales  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  burden  upon  both 
the  President  and  Mrs.  O'Connor. 

If  the  President  is  mistaken,  then  he 
must  confront  the  fact  that  his  judg- 
ment in  this  nomination  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  all  that  he  has  said  on  countless 
occasions  in  connection  with  the  abor- 
tion issue.  In  that  event,  which  I  have 
instinctively  decided  is  hlgtily  unlikely, 


Mrs.  O'Connor  would  bear  the  burden  of 
having  failed  to  make  clear  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  ambivalence  she  mey  have  re- 
garding the  issue. 

The  circumstances  have  been  such 
that  uncertainty  yet  exists  to  some  de- 
gree. But  such  uncertainty  notwith- 
standing. I  find  no  suitable  option  for 
myself  as  a  Senator.  I  will  vote  for  th>» 
confirmation  of  Mrs.  O'Cormor  because 
I  have  faith  in  the  President,  and  be- 
cause I  have  no  valid  reason  to  believe 
that  Mrs.  O'Connor  would  deliberately 
allow  the  President  to  be  misled. 

So,  with  her  confirmation  a  certainty 
later  today,  I  wish  both  Mrs.  O'Connor 
and  the  President  well,  and  assure  them 
that  I  am  convinced  that  both  of  them 
have  acted  in  good  faith,  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  the  record  be 
made  clear  that  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed concerns  have  done  so  in  sin- 
cerity and  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
Churlish  criticism  of  those  who  have 
raised  questions  has  been  undeserved. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the 
record,  beginning  with  the  1980  Republi- 
can Party  platform  adopted  at  Detroit  in 
August  of  last  year.  The  platform,  which 
Ronald  Reagan  pledged  to  support  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  included 
the  following : 

We  will  work  for  the  appointment  of 
Judges  at  all  levels  of  the  Judiciary  who  re- 
spect traditional  family  values  and  the 
sanctity  of  Innocent  human  life. 

The  inclusion  of  this  statement  in  the 
platform  immediately  raised  a  debate 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  judiciary 
and  even  the  nature  of  law.  Some  critics 
charged  that  this  promise  was  a  litmus 
test  that  violated  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary,  and  suggested  that  legal 
issues  be  decided  by  the  personal  whims 
of  judges,  rather  than  by  the  intrinsic 
legal  or  constitutional  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. Indeed,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  plank  seemed  to  set  aside  the 
law,  and  substitute  a  pohtical  judgment. 

It  is  true  that  the  platform  did  raise 
profound  issues  about  the  nature  of  the 
judiciary,  but  it  raised  them  precisely  be- 
cause of  a  public  perception  that  some- 
thing has  been  happening  to  law  and  the 
judiciary  in  this  country  that  is  pro- 
foundly disturbing  to  the  national  inter- 
est. According  to  a  Lou  Harris  Poll,  in 
1966  51  percent  of  the  American  public 
had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  1980.  only  27  percent 
of  the  American  people  said  they  had  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  court. 
Thus  in  14  years.  pubUc  confidence 
evaporated  to  an  alarming  degree. 

In  my  opinion,  public  confidence  has 
evaporated  because  the  judiciary  is  too 
often  seen  as  tearing  down  the  funda- 
mental social  values  of  our  civilization, 
instead  of  reinforcing  and  supporting 
them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  judges  im- 
posing their  personal  views  on  their  in- 
terpretations of  the  law,  or  of  following 
public  opinion.  Rather,  the  law  gets  its 
sanction  from  the  underlying  natural 
law,  reflecting  the  divine  order,  in  our 
social  order.  The  values  and  ethics  of 
our  civilization  have  developed  over  the 
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course  of  2,000  years.  There  is  a  common 
consensus  on  what  these  values  are; 
neither  an  ordinary  citizen,  nor  a  judge, 
is  free  to  disregard  the  moral  absolutes 
of  that  consensus. 

Too  often  both  lawmakers  and  judges 
have  deviated  from  those  principles  for 
the  sake  of  presumed  social  utility,  or  in 
pursuit  of  equity  and  justice.  Some  judges 
have  acted  from  a  desire  to  institute  or 
promote  social  change;  others  have  acted 
as  though  the  law  were  unrelated  to  ac- 
tual life,  or  to  fundamental  values.  For 
them,  the  law  is  a  closed  system  that 
is  not  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  ex- 
ternal considerations. 

The  American  people  are  not  legal 
philosophers,  but  they  are  appalled  by 
the  results.  They  want  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  society  supported  by  the 
law.  not  torn  down.  That  grassroots  feel- 
ing was  reflected  in  the  Republican  Plat- 
form of  1980. 

In  that  platform.  Republicans  prom- 
ised to  appoint  judges  who  would  respect 
traditional  family  values  and  the  sanctity 
of  human  life.  Those  two  aspects  were 
not  chosen  at  random;  they  go  to  the 
heart  of  our  society.  The  basic  unit  of 
our  society  is  not  the  individual,  but  the 
family.  The  God-given  hierarchy  of  par- 
ents and  children  is  a  mystery  that  sums 
up  in  an  ineffable  way  the  situation  of 
mankind. 

The  seventh -century  English  histor- 
ian. Bede.  once  described  man  as  a  swal- 
low flying  through  a  shaft  of  sunlight  in 
a  bam;  no  one  could  know  where  the 
bird  came  from,  or  where  it  went,  but 
while  it  flew  through  the  beam  of  light 
it  was  illuminated  in  our  sight.  So  too. 
human  beings  arrive  on  this  earth 
through  the  medium  of  the  family.  It  is 
in  the  family  that  the  individual  is  nur- 
tured and  developed,  and  it  is  through  a 
new  family  that,  interlinked  with  the 
old.  the  stream  of  life  flows  on.  Human 
beinga.  as  tne  carriers  of  life  and  de- 
velopers of  civilization,  depend  upon  the 
institution  of  the  family  to  survive. 

But  the  hierarchy  of  family  life  in  no 
way  destroys  the  individuality  and  hu- 
mamty  of  the  person.  Each  person  has 
his  own  unique  existence  and  dignity. 
The  dipnity  of  the  person  surpasses  the 
value  of  material  things  precisely  because 
the  person  possesses  life.  He  partici- 
pates in  life  in  a  way  that  most  Ameri- 
cans believe  reflects  the  life  of  an  infinite 
God.  This  goes  beyond  mere  religious  be- 
lief; it  is  a  deeply  rooted  awareness  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Even  our  public 
opinion  polls  show  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  believe  in  God;  but  it  is  not 
just  opinion.  It  is  an  instinctive  prin- 
ciple of  action  to  accept  the  existence  of 
transcendental  reality. 

Without  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and 
the  protective  framework  of  the  family, 
our  civilization  and  Its  values  could  not 
long  survive.  The  Republican  platform 
summed  up  that  sentiment  eloquently 
when  it  pinpointed  the  judiciary  as  a 
center  of  attention.  Laws  cannot  make 
people  good,  but  they  can  remove  ob- 
stacles to  personal  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  set  up  ssmctions  for  those  who 
transgress  the  traditional  ethicsd  system. 
In  promising  to  woiic  for  the  appoint- 


ment of  judges  who  respect  traditional 
family  vaJues  and  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  to  reward  individuals 
for  their  personal  accomplishments  as 
upholders  of  family  values  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  life.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  get  at  the  problem  of  the 
deterioration  of  legal  interpretation  by 
appointing  interpreters  who  would  use 
traditional  values  as  a  standard  of  in- 
terpretation. In  other  words,  the  plat- 
form plank  was  a  promise  of  judicial  re- 
form. 

Some  critics  of  that  plank  asserted 
that  it  set  up  an  illegitimate  standard  for 
the  interpretation  of  law  by  introducing 
personal  whim  or  popular  opinion  as  a 
guide.  Of  course,  whims,  or  public  opin- 
ion, have  no  place  in  legal  Interpretation. 
No  judge  has  the  right  to  submit  a  per- 
sonal view  for  the  view  of  the  law.  But 
the  body  of  our  law  already  reflects  the 
values  of  our  civilization.  Where  the  law 
is  cleai-,  no  outside  standard  of  interpre- 
tation is  needed.  But  where  the  law  or 
its  intention  Is  unclear,  it  ought  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  settled  val- 
ues of  our  society.  It  Is  only  in  recent 
years  that  alien  interpretations  have 
been  introduced  that  contradict  our  so- 
cial standards — with  results  that  have 
devastated  our  society. 

The  Republican  platform,  therefore, 
promised  a  significant  judicial  reform 
to  reverse  the  deterioration  of  law  in 
our  Nation. 

Of  all  the  courts  in  the  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  is  obviously  the  most 
important  one  for  far-reaching  effects  of 
constltutlonal  policy.  It  was  inevitable. 
therefore,  that  the  platform  should  be- 
come a  standard  for  measuring  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Sandra  D.  O  Connor  for 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of 
Justice  Potter  Stewart.  In  the  scrutiny 
that  immediately  began,  it  was  discov- 
ered to  be  tiJflQcuit  ;o  ascertain  Judge 
O'Connor's  views  and  legal  philosophy 
A  lawyer  with  a  somewhat  limited  law 
practice  experience.  Judge  O'Connor  had 
never  argued  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  had  no  heavj- 
trial  experience,  had  published  but  a  sin- 
gle law  review  article  of  note,  and  while 
serving  6  years  as  a  judge  on  an  inter- 
mediate appellate  court  in  Arizona,  had 
never  written  what  careful  jurists  would 
call  a  noteworthy  opinion. 

Her  judicial  record  was  too  meager  to 
reveal  any  real  clues  as  to  her  philoso- 
phy; and  indeed  in  3  days  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  there 
was  scarcely  any  allusion  to  that  record. 
On  the  other  hand,  Judge  O'Connor, 
previous  to  her  election  as  judge,  had 
served  in  the  Arizona  State  Senate,  and 
Indeed,  served  also  as  the  majority  leader 
in  that  body.  Thus  her  legislative  record 
became  the  focus  of  attention. 

The  issue  of  abortion  is  at  the  center 
of  the  family  issues.  No  other  problem 
raises  in  such  a  unique  way  the  Integrity 
of  the  family  unit.  The  relationship  of 
trust  and  responsibility  of  mother, 
father,  and  child  is  destroyed  by  abor- 
tion. When  the  father  is  not  the  husband 
of  the  mother,  the  so-called  solution 
which  abortion  offers  simply  paves  the 


way  for  the  dissolution  of  family  rela- 
tionships. The  rights  of  all  children,  bom 
or  unborn,  are  called  into  question.  And 
of  course,  the  very  meaning  of  life,  the 
meaning  of  humanity  and  personhood, 
and  the  rights  of  all  persons  die  with 
the  aborted  child. 

Mrs.  O'Connor's  legislative  record 
shows  that  whenever  she  had  an  oppor- 
txmlty  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
proabortionists.  she  did  so;  conversely, 
whenever  actions  were  under  considera- 
tion which  would  have  strengthened  the 
cause  of  the  traditional  legal  view  of 
abortion,  she  found  a  way  to  avoid  sup- 
porting those  Initiatives. 

First.  On  April  30.  1970.  Senator 
O'Connor  voted  in  the  Arizona  State 
Senate  Judiciary  committee  for  H.B.  20. 
a  bill  which  would  have  removed  aU  re- 
strictions from  abortions  done  by 
licensed  physicians  without  regard  to  in- 
dication or  duration  of  pregnancy.  This 
would  have  allowed  abortion  on  demand 
throughout  the  whole  term  of  pregnancy, 
a  radical  departure  from  the  laws  of 
other  Stales,  more  radical  even  than  the 
then  existing  statutes  in  New  Yoric.  This 
anticipated  Roe  against  Wade  by  3  years. 
Yet  Judge  O'Connor  had  no  recollection 
of  how  she  voted  until  the  opponents  of 
her  nomination  began  to  circulate  news 
accuunts  of  the  period  which  recorded 
her  vote. 

During  the  'nearings.  Judge  O'Connw 
indicated  that  she  supported  the  legisla- 
tion because  .\rizona  abortion  law  pro- 
vided only  an  exception  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother  and  did  not  Include  a  rape 
exception,  but  at  the  present  time  she  re- 
grets tnat  ■ote  She  stated: 

Z  would  jay  that  my  own  knowledge  and 
.awareness  .:  the  issues  and  concerns  that 
naany  people  ^.ave  about  the  question  ot 
abortion  has  Increased  stnca  those  days.  It 
was  not  '.he  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention  or  ccncem  at  the  time  It  came  be- 
:ore  the  committee  in  1970. 1  would  not  have 
voted.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  simple 
-epeaier  thereafter. 

At  another  pomt,  she  suggested  that 
she  was  aware  of  how  sweeping  the  bill 
was  even  then,  but  felt  there  was  no 
alternative: 

At  that  time  I  believed  that  some  change 
;n  .Arizona  statutes  was  appropriate,  and 
had  a  bill  been  oresented  to  me  that  was  less 
sweeping  than  House  BtU  20.  I  would  have 
supported  that.  It  was  not.  and  the  news  ac- 
counts reflect  that  I  supported  the  commit- 
tee action  m  putting  the  bUl  out  of  com- 
mittee, where  it  died  In  the  cauctis. 

But  in  fact,  there  was  a  bill  less  sweep- 
ing than  H.B.  20,  the  so-called  McNulty 
bill,  S.B.  216,  which  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1970.  The 
McNulty  bill  was  a  less  sweeping  bill, 
limiting  abortion  to  the  first  41^2  months 
in  cases  Involving  rape,  incest,  or  the  life 
of  the  mother.  It  required  that  the  em- 
bryology of  pregnancy  be  explained  to 
the  mother,  so  that  she  would  have  in- 
formed consent,  and  that  parental  con- 
sent be  required  for  a  girl  15  years  or 
vounger.  When  Senator  Denton  pointed 
out  the  conflict  in  her  testimony,  she 
replied : 

Senator  Denton,  as  I  recall  that  bill.  It  pro- 
vided for  an  elaborate  mechanism  of  counsel- 
ing services  and  other  mechanisms  for  de*l- 
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Ing  with  the  question,  and  I  was  not  aatlsfled 
that  the  complicated  mechanism  and  struc- 
ture of  that  bin  was  a  workable  one. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Judge 
O'Connor  was  less  than  candid  In  ex- 
plaining her  awareness  of  the  probable 
impact  of  H.B.  20,  and  of  the  alternatives 
available.  While  it  is  reassuring  that  her 
understanding  of  the  problem  has  in- 
creased with  time — the  same  kind  of  de- 
velopment which  many  of  us,  including 
this  Senator  frcxn  North  Carolina,  would 
readily  admit  to — the  fact  ronains  that 
in  1970  she  was  supporting  the  more  radi- 
cal of  two  alternatives  for  liberalizing 
abortion  in  Arizona. 

Second.  On  May  1,  1970,  Senator 
O'Connor  voted  in  the  Republican  J^Ia- 
jority  Caucus  to  send  H.B.  20  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  siding  with  the  10  to  6  majcnity. 
But  the  caucus  rules  required  a  two- 
thirds  afiBrmative  vote  to  send  the  bill  to 
the  floor.  Thus,  indeed,  it  died  as  she 
testified,  but  not  because  of  the  lack  of 
her  support. 

Third.  During  1971.  two  bills  liberaliz- 
ing abortion  were  introduced  in  the  Ari- 
zona Senate,  but  they  went  to  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  O'Connor  was  not  a  member. 
The  bills  died  in  committee. 

Fourth.  Ehiring  1972,  the  proabortion 
lobby  did  not  seek  to  have  legislation 
introduced  in  the  legislature,  but  con- 
centrated on  legal  action.  However,  the 
statute  which  Senator  O'Connor  had 
sought  to  repeal  with  H.B.  20  was  upheld 
in  its  constitutionality  by  the  State  court. 

Fifth.  In  1973,  after  Roe  against  Wade 
caused  the  State  statutes  to  fall,  a  con- 
troversy arose  in  Arizona  when  nurses 
were  flred  for  refusing  to  participate  in 
abortion  procedures.  Senator  O'Connor, 
in  her  role  as  majority  leader,  had  a 
freedom-of-conscience  bill  drafted  to 
protect  the  rights  of  medical  personnel 
who  refused  to  participate  in  abortions. 
But  there  was  no  element  of  the  abortion 
controversy  in  this  bill  whatsoever;  it 
went  to  the  rights  of  the  medical  techni- 
cians, not  the  rights  of  the  mother  or  the 
unborn  child.  It  was  passed  unanimously 
30  to  0.  with  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  supporting  it.  Therefore,  it 
tells  us  nothing  of  Senator  O'Connor's 
then  sentiments  on  the  matter. 

SlxUi.  On  February  8,  1973,  Senator 
O'Connor  cosponsored  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Act  (S.B.  1190).  This  act  provided 
that  "all  medically  acceptable  family 
planning  methods  and  information  shall 
be  readily  and  practicably  available  to 
any  person  in  this  State  who  requests 
such  service  or  information,  regardless 
of  sex,  race,  age,  income,  number  of  chil- 
dren, marital  status,  citizenship  or  mo- 
tive." This  act  immediately  generated  a 
large  controversy  in  Arizona  because  of 
the  phrase  "aU  medically  acceptable  fam- 
ily planning  methods,"  a  phrase  which 
in  radical  population  control  organiza- 
tions was  a  euphemism  for  abortion.  In- 
deed, after  Roe  against  Wade,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  abortion  was  a  legal 
means  of  family  planning.  On  March  5, 
1973,  the  Arizona  Republic  commented 
in  an  editorial: 

Only  a  decade  ago,  family  planning  was 
ooDunonly  accepted  as  referring  to  contia- 
ceptlon,  but  oontraoeptlon  was  obarply  dU- 


ferentlated  from  abortion  even  by  family 
plannlng's  faithful  boosters. 

But  now  the  abortion  front  had  developed 
dishonest  terminology  in  which  abortion 
Isn't  even  described  as  "Interruption  of  preg- 
nancy" but  "post-conceptlve  famUy  plan- 
ning." 

Planned  Parenthood  used  to  be  dlstreeeed 
by  people  who  believed  contraception  was 
murder.  Just  like  abortion.  Yet  now  PP  often 
blurs  the  distinction  even  more  terribly. 

Rather  than  Inhibiting  abortion,  as  some 
unwise  supporters  of  the  bill  contend.  It 
might  make  It  more  widespread. 

Why,  Indeed,  Is  this  bill  proposed?  The 
state  certainly  has  no  policy  of  discouraging 
contraception.  The  bUl  appears  gratuitous — 
unless  energetic  state  promotion  of  abortion 
is  the  eventual  goal. 

The  bill  was  also  denounced  by  re- 
ligious leaders,  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  committee  re- 
flect the  bitter  division  which  it  caused. 
In  addition  to  the  abortion  question,  the 
bill  also  i»ovided  that  the  information 
and  procedures  authorized  in  the  bill  be 
given  to  minors  without  parental  con- 
sent; in  fact,  the  bill's  sponsor,  as  re- 
ported in  the  committee  minutes,  indi- 
cated that  the  evasion  of  parentaJ  con- 
sent was  the  imderpinning  of  the  whole 
bill.  Indeed,  it  was  on  that  point  that  the 
bill  died  in  committee. 

The  memorandum  of  Kenneth  W. 
Starr,  counselor  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, reported  on  July  7,  1981,  that  "she 
recalls  no  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
bill,  and  is  unaware  of  any  hearings  on 
the  proposed  measure." 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  a  con- 
troversy. Judge  O'Connor  testified  that— 

I  viewed  the  bill  as  a  bill  which  did  not 
deal  with  abortion  but  which  would  have 
established  as  a  State  policy  in  Arizona,  a 
policy  of  encouraging  the  avaUabUlty  of  con- 
traceptives information  to  people  generally. 
The  bill  at  the  time.  I  think,  was  rather 
loosely  drafted,  and  I  can  understand  why 
some  might  read  It  and  say.  "What  does  this 
mean?" 

That  did  not  particularly  concern  me  at 
the  time  because  I  knew  that  the  bill  would 
go  through  the  committee  process  and  be 
amended  substantially  before  we  would  see 
it  again.  That  was  a  rather  typical  pracUce, 
at  least  in  the  Arizona  legislature. 

Whatever  the  actual  impact  of  the  bill 
might  have  been,  it  is  nevertheless  plain 
that  today  Judge  O'Connor  does  not 
support  the  use  of  abortion  in  family 
planning.  She  testified  clearly  on  this 
point  at  the  evening  session  of  her  hear- 
ings : 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  own  view  In 
the  area  of  abortion  is  that  I  am  opposed  to 
It  as  a  matter  of  birth  control  or  otherwise. 
The  subject  of  abortion  is  a  valid  one.  In  my 
view,  for  legislative  action  subject  to  any 
constitutional  restraints  or  limitations. 

A."  for  the  issue  of  parental  consent, 
Judge  O'Connor's  view  today  is  at  con- 
siderable odds  with  the  approach  taken 
in  the  bill  she  cosponsored  8  years  ago. 
In  reply  to  a  question  from  Senator  Den- 
ton, she  said: 

I  would  simply  say  that  it  is  my  pwrsonal 
view  that  I  would  want  to  have  the  child 
consult  the  parents  and  have  the  parents 
work  with  the  chUd  on  the  issue. 

While  both  of  her  present  positions 
contradict  the  main  features  of  S.B.  1190. 
we  must  allow  for  growth  and  maturity 


of  one's  views.  All  of  us  today  have  a 
much  clearer  understanding  of  the  im- 
plications of  abortion  and  of  the  great 
legal  ramifications  which  are  sometimes 
drawn  from  seemingly  innocuous  words. 
Indeed,  that  is  precisely  why  the  issue  of 
abortion  dmninated  her  nomination 
hearings. 

Seventh.  On  May  9.  1974.  Senator 
O'Connor  was  one  of  nine  Senators  who 
voted  against  S.B.  1245,  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  University  of  Arizona  to  issue 
bonds  to  construct  sports  facilities,  after 
the  bill  had  been  amended  by  the  House 
to  prohibit  abortions  at  any  facility  op- 
erated by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Senator 
O'Connor  had  supported  the  bill  when  It 
had  originally  passed  the  Senate.  She 
stated: 

In  the  House  It  was  amended  to  add  a  non- 
germane  rider  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  performance  of  abortions  in  any  facUity 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Arizona  Board 
of  Regents.  When  the  measure  returned  to 
the  Senate,  at  that  time  I  was  the  Senate 
majority  leader  and  I  was  very  concerned 
because  the  whole  subject  had  become  one 
that  was  controversial  within  our  own  mem- 
bership. 

I  was  concerned  as  majority  leader  that  we 
not  encourage  a  practice  of  the  addition  of 
nongermane  riders  to  Senate  bills  which  we 
had  passed  without  that  kind  of  a  provision. 
Indeed,  Arizona's  constitution  has  a  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  the  putting  together 
of  bUls  or  measures  or  riders  dealing  with 
more  than  one  subject.  I  did  oppose  the  ad- 
dition by  the  House  of  the  nongermane  rider 
when  It  came  back. 

In  adopting  the  view  that  the  abortion 
provision  was  nongermane.  Senator 
O'Connor  was  construing  the  Arizona 
Constitution  narrowly.  The  constitution 
says,  in  article  4.  part  2.  section  13: 

Every  Act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject 
and  matters  properly  connected  there- 
with.  .  . 

Since  the  issuing  of  stadium  bonds  and 
the  performance  of  abortions  were  both 
actions  under  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Regents,  it  could  easily  be  argued  that 
the  act  embraced  but  one  subject,  and 
the  prohibition  on  abortion  was  properly 
connected  therewith.  Indeed,  only  one 
smator,  and  it  was  not  Senator  O'Con- 
nor, registered  opposition  to  the  bill  on 
constitutional  grounds.  Despite  the  op- 
position, the  bill  passed,  and  it  was  never 
declared  unconstitutional.  Each  one 
must  draw  one's  own  conclusions  as  to 
whether  opposition  to  the  bill  in  those 
circumstances  sprang  from  a  desire  for 
purifying  the  legislative  process  or  an 
aversion  to  prohibiting  abortion. 

Eighth.  On  January  22.  1974,  10,000 
Arizona  citizens  gathered  at  the  State 
Capitol  to  protest  the  Roe  against  Wade 
decision.  They  submitted  petitions 
signed  by  over  35,000  registered  voters 
asking  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  pass  the  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Arizonans  are  not  given  to 
large  political  demonstrations;  the 
crowd  at  the  State  capitol  was  the  larg- 
est in  Arizona's  history.  House  Memorial 
2002  passed  the  Arizona  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  41 -to- 18  vote.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  a  personal  interest  in  this 
matter  since  the  language  of  the  con- 
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stitutional  amendment  sought  by  the 
memorial  was  the  language  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  introducing  in  the  U.S. 

On  April  23,  1974,  H.B.  2002  passed  the 
Senate  Judiciary  by  a  4-to-2  vote,  with 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  reporting  that  Sen- 
ator O'Connor  voted  against  it  even  after 
it  was  amended  to  include  exceptions  for 
rape  and  incest  in  addition  to  an  excep- 
tion for  the  life  of  the  mother.  On  May  7. 
1974.  a  Phoenix  Gazette  article  quoted 
Sandra  O'Connor  as  follows: 

I'm  working  hard  to  see  to  it  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  personal  views  of  people  are. 
the  measure  doesn't  get  held  up  in  our 
caucus. 

On  May  15,  1974,  H.B.  2002  failed  to 
pass  the  majority  caucus  by  one  vote. 
At  least  one  senator  who  was  in  the 
caucus  has  stated  that  Senator  O'Connor 
voted  against  the  memorial.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  these  votes  were  tak- 
ing place  at  exactly  the  same  time  as 
Senator  O'Connor's  vote  against  the 
stadium  bill. 

Judge  O'Connor  testified  on  this  point 

as  follows: 

I  did  not  support  the  memorial  at  that 
time,  either  In  committee  or  in  the  caucus. 
I  voted  against  It.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  vras  not  sure  at  that  time  we  had  given 
the  proper  amount  of  reflection  or  considera- 
tion to  what  action,  if  any.  was  appropriate 
by  way  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
connection  with  the  Bowe  v.  Wade  decision. 

It  seems  to  me.  at  least,  that  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  are  very  serious  matters 
and  should  be  undertaken  after  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  thought,  not  hastily.  I  think  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  needs  to  go  Into 
the  text  and  the  concept  being  expressed  in 
any  proposed  amendment.  I  did  not  feel  that 
that  kind  of  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  measxtre. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  rationale  she 
gives  for  not  supporting  the  memorial  is 
just  exactly  ttie  opposite  of  the  rationale 
she  gave  for  cosponsoring  the  family 
planning  bill,  despite  its  obvious  fiaws. 
In  that  case,  she  told  the  committee  that 
she  was  not  concerned  about  the  bill's 
shoitcomings  because  she  was  certain 
that  the  bill  would  be  amended  in  com- 
mittee; but  in  the  case  of  the  memorial, 
she  could  not  support  it  because  the  text 
was  not  yet  perfect. 

Ironically,  a  memorial  has  no  legal 
impact  whatsoever;  the  exact  text  of 
such  a  constitutional  proposal  is  irrele- 
vant since  the  constitutional  amendment 
itself  will  be  shaped  in  the  Congress,  not 
the  State  legislature.  Supporting  or  not 
supporting  the  memorial  was  therefore 
merely  a  political  statement,  but  one  of 
keen  interest  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Whatever  concerns  Senator  O'Connor 
may  have  had  about  the  text  as  sup- 
ported by  35,000  Arizonans,  the  practical 
effect  of  her  withholding  support  was  to 
aline  herself  with  the  proponents  of 
£^x>rUon. 

Ninth.  In  1974,  S.B.  1165.  the  State 
medicaid  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Among  other  provisions,  it  said  that 
no  benefits  would  be  provided  for  abor- 
tions except  when  deemed  medically 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 
or  where  the  pregnancy  had  resulted 


from  rape,  incest,  or  criminal  action.  At- 
tention was  called  to  this  measure  by 
Judge  O'Connor  herself  during  the  hear- 
ings, since  it  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
public  debate.  She  said:  "I  supported 
that  bill,  together  with  that  provision." 
Later  Senator  Dole  asked  whether  it  was 
fair  to  conclude  that  that  bill  repre- 
sented her  views  on  that  issue.  She  re- 
plied: "Yes.  Senator,  it  reflected  my 
views  on  that  subject  when  I  voted  for 
that  measure."  When  Senator  Dole 
pressed  her  as  to  whether  it  represented 
her  views  today,  she  answered:  "Yes — in 
general  substance,  yes." 

Yet  her  support  of  this  bill  tells  us 
little  about  her  attitude  on  abortion. 
Antlabortionists  would  have  been  dis- 
pleased with  any  bill  that  provided  State 
funding  of  abortion,  although  they  would 
have  been  pleased  that  some  restrictions 
were  included.  Proabortionists  would 
have  been  pleased  with  any  bill  that  es- 
tablished the  principle  of  State  funding 
of  abortions,  hoping  to  ease  the  restric- 
tions at  a  later  date.  We  can  conclude 
only  that  she  believes  abortion  to  be  a 
proper  object  of  State  legislation;  and 
that,  in  a  legislative  framework,  she  sup- 
ports restriction  of  abortion  to  cases  in- 
volving rape,  incest,  or  the  life  of  the 
mother. 

Nor  was  the  abortion  issue  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  As  is  well  known,  abortion 
is  only  one  element  in  a  panoply  of  is- 
sues whose  partisans  describe  them  as 
women's  issues.  Yet.  in  fact,  they  are 
not  women's  issues  as  such,  but  only  the 
issues  of  a  partisan  group  of  women  who 
are  promoting  a  particular  view  of  fe- 
maleness  that  is  at  odds  with  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  dignity  of  women.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  argue  that  justice  of 
those  views,  or  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  actually  held  among  women  at  large, 
but  merely  to  point  out  that,  by  and 
large,  those  views  are  intolerant  of  the 
traditional  family  values  supported  by 
the  Republican  platform. 

Senator  O'Connor  was  perceived  as  a 
supporter  of  that  group  of  issues.  In 

1970.  for  example,  she  sponsored  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  ratification  in 
the  Arizona  Senate,  showing  none  of  the 
reticence  she  later  displayed  over  memo- 
rializing Congress  about  the  human 
life  amendment.  When  the  ERA  was 
killed  in  the  Arizona  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  1973.  she  immediately  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  an  advisory  referren- 
dum  on  ERA.  in  a  strategy  that  was  in- 
terpreted as  attempting  to  put  pressure 
on  her  colleagues. 

As  already  noted,  she  was  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  giving  information  on  sex 
education,  abortion  counseling,  and  even 
abortion  procedures  to  minors  without 
notification  or  consent  of  the  parents. 
In  1970,  she  was  described  in  Phoenix 
magazine  as  almost  alone  in  opposing 
publicly  State  aid  to  private  schools.  In 

1971.  she  succeeded  in  weakening  anti- 
pornography  bills  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  public  display  of  explicit  sex- 
ual material  near  schools  and  parks.  In 

1972.  she  supported  legislation  giving  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages,  legislation  that  was  defeated. 
In  1973.  she  supported  H.R.  1107,  a  so- 


called  no-fault  divorce  bill.  In  1974,  she 
was  the  only  Senator  to  cosponsor  US. 
2190.  a  State-level  version  of  the  Child 
Development  Act  vetoed  on  the  national 
level  by  President  Nixon  in  1971  as  too 
great  an  intrusion  into  the  family. 

In  1974,  Senator  O'Connor  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mittee   on    WcMnen    in    the    Services, 
DACOWITS,  a  group  of  30  civilians  ap- 
pointed  by   the   Secretary   of  Defense. 
DACOWITS  became  the  center  of  agita- 
tion to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  com- 
bat roles  for  women,  specifically,  the  two 
.laws  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
June  25,  1981  as  the  basis  for  excluding 
women  from  the  draft.  By  1975,  then 
Judge  O'Connor  spearheaded  efforts  in 
DACOWITS  to  allow  women  to  enter  the 
military  academies  and  to  be  assigned  to 
ships  and  aircraft  other  ttian  hospital 
or  transport  vessels.  For  example,  the 
minutes  of  the  DACOWITS  Subcommit- 
tee (HI  Utilization  for  April  7,  1975  state: 
At  this  point.  Judge  O'Connor  moved  the 
foUowlng  recommendation,  which  was  sec- 
onded by  Dean  Heyse:  That  careful  analysis 
and  definition  of  what  Is  meant  by  "combat 
duty"  and  "combat  assignment"  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  order 
to  clarify  many  questions  which  arise  within 
the  services  relating  to  this  question  and  in 
order  to  set  forth  a  more  uniform  policy  for 
the   several   branches   of  the  services  with 
respect  to  both  enlisted  and  officer  status. 

Judge  O'Connor  then  moved  the  following 
recommendation,  which  was  adopted:  That 
admission  to  the  service  academies  be  open 
to  all  qualified  candidates  to  prepare  mili- 
tary leaders  for  service  in  peace  and  war. 
That  the  Department  of  Defense  alter  its 
present  position  and  take  a  positive  position 
favoring  admission  of  women  to  the  service 
academies  and  Implement  it  forthwith. 

Judge  O'Connor  initiated  discussion  of 
Title  10.  use  Sec.  6015  relating  to  the  Navy's 
prohibition  against  assignment  of  women  to 
vessels  other  than  hospital  or  transport  ves- 
sels. .  .  .  This  resulted  In  the  following  mo- 
tion by  Judge  O'Connor,  seconded  by  Dean 
Heyse:  and  agreed  upon  by  all  present:  ThtA 
the  Department  of  Defense  Initiate  amend- 
ment of  Title  10,  use.  Sec.  6061  so  as  to  re- 
move the  total  prohibition  against  assign- 
ment of  persons  (male  and  female)  to  ves- 
sels and  aircraft  in  accordance  wltti  the 
qualifications  of  the  person  to  be  assignad 
and  the  particular  mission  to  be  performed. 

It  was  not  for  nothing,  then,  that 
Judge  O'Connor  was  endorsed  for  the 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
women's  liberation  activists  such  as 
Eleanor  Smeal.  president  of  the  National 
OrRanization  for  Women. 

Throughout  the  hearings  on  her  nomi- 
nation, Judge  O'Connor  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  comment  on  Roe  against  Wade, 
taking  the  position  the  issues  in  that 
case  would  likely  come  before  the  Court, 
and  she  would  have  to  disqualify  herself 
under  the  law  if  she  discussed  the  Roe 
holding.  This  was  a  clever  position,  but 
one  that  was  less  than  candid.  The  stat- 
ute governing  disqualification  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  is  28  n.S.C.  455. 
which  provides: 

Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a  substantial  Interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  is  or  has  been  a  material  witness, 
or  is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any 
party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render  It  Im- 
proper, in  his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit  on  the 
trial,  or  ^peal,  or  other  proceeding  therein. 
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Obviously,  nothing  in  the  statute  ex- 
cludes public  statements  on  the  issues, 
so  long  as  no  case  is  actually  pending. 
In  the  case  of  Laird  against  Tatum,  409 
U.S.  824  (1972).  the  respondents  had 
urged  Justice  Rehnquist  to  disqualify 
himself  because  prior  to  his  nomination 
as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  he  had  pub- 
licly spoken  about  the  constitutional  is- 
sues that  were  raised  in  the  case.  But 
Justice  Rehnquist  refused  to  disqualify 
himself,  sharply  distinguishing  between 
public  statements  about  the  case  it- 
self— which  might  constitute  a  discre- 
tionary ground  for  disqualification — 
and  public  statements  about  what  the 
Constitution  provides,  outside  of  the 
specific  case  involved. 

After  Judge  O'Connor  was  nomi- 
nated, I  wrote  her  a  letter  asking  for  her 
comment  on  Roe  against  Wade.  In  her 
reply,  she  declined  to  do  so.  citing  a  dis- 
tinction that  Rehnquist  had  made  be- 
tween statements  made  before  nomina- 
tions to  the  Court,  and  statements  made 
after  nomination,  but  before  confirma- 
tion. Judge  O'Connor  wrote:  "He  rec- 
ognized that  statements  about  specfUc 
issues  made  by  a  nominee  to  the  bench 
risk  the  appearance  of  being  an  im- 
proper commitment  to  vote  in  a  par- 
ticular way." 

Thus  the  question  turns  not  on  the  is- 
sue of  disqualification,  but  of  propriety. 
There  are  no  grounds  whatsoever  for  a 
Justice  to  fear  the  need  to  disqualify 
himself  or  herself,  and  indeed  no  Justice 
has  ever  done  so  in  the  history  of  the 
Court.  Yet  many  have  commented  on 
past  decisions  of  the  Court  in  their 
nomination  hearings.  Including  Justice 
Portas,  Justice  Marshall,  Justice  Powell, 
and  Justice  Rehnquist  himself. 

As  for  the  supposed  impropriety,  the 
question  turns  upon  whether  a  comment 
on  a  past  decision  is  Indeed  a  promise 
to  vote  a  certain  way  in  the  future.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  not.  No  one  can  pre- 
dict what  might  be  done  in  the  future, 
and  no  prospective  Justice  is  going  to 
promise  to  bind  himself  or  herself  be- 
fore the  facts  of  a  case  are  known,  or 
even  before  it  is  known  how  a  case 
might  be  presented.  Comment  on  a  past 
decision  merely  explains  the  judicial 
philosophy  of  the  nominee  at  the  present 
time.  Justices  often  shift,  or  grow  in 
their  thinking,  or  new  facts  may  be 
presented.  If  there  were  any  doubt  about 
impropriety,  a  nominee  could  simply  dis- 
claim that  present  comment  constitutes 
a  future  promise. 

The  lack  of  substantive  comment  on 
judicial  philosophy  throughout  three 
days  of  hearings  poses  a  unique  problem 
with  regard  to  Judge  O'Connor.  The  ad- 
vise and  consent  duty  which  the  Consti- 
tution imposes  upon  the  Senate  is  ob- 
viously a  substantive  one.  The  Senate 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  rubber  stamp 
for  an  executive  nomination,  particu- 
larly for  the  Judiciary.  A  Justice  Is  not 
the  President's  agent,  unlike  appoint- 
ments in  the  executive  branch.  Yet  un- 
less the  nominee's  judicial  philosophy  is 
known,  it  is  difficult  for  a  Senator  to  ful- 
fill his  constitutional  fimotlon  of  advise 
and  consent. 

Most  other  nominees  to  the  Supreme 
Court  have  had  a  substantial  public  rec- 


ord from  which  their  judicial  philosophy 
could  be  deduced.  Judge  O'Connor  has 
no  such  substantial  record,  aside  from 
her  legislative  activities.  By  adopting  the 
same  position  as  a  Harlan,  or  a  Frank- 
furter, whose  positions  were  well  known 
before  nomination,  Judge  O'Connor  has 
all  but  shut  out  the  Senate  from  its  Con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  what  she  de- 
scribed in  the  hearings  as  her  personal 
views,  repeatedly  pointing  out  that  she 
thought  it  improper  to  impose  personal 
views  in  deciding  a  case.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  every  judge  and  justice  imposes 
personal  views  in  making  decisions. 
Nearly  every  Justice  who  has  appeared 
before  the  Senate  for  hearings  has  stead- 
fastly affirmed  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  function  of  the  judiciary  to  interpret 
the  Constitution,  not  to  make  new  laws 
based  upon  his  personal  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample. Justice  Blackmim,  at  his  hearing, 
said: 

I  personally  feel  tliat  tbe  Constituttoa  la 
a  document  of  specified  words  and  construc- 
tion. I  would  do  my  best  not  to  have  my 
decision  affected  by  my  personal  Ideas  and 
philosophy,  but  would  attempt  to  construe 
that  Instrument  in  the  light  of  what  I  feel 
Is  lt«  definite  and  determined  meaning. 

Yet  it  was  Justice  Blackmun  who  wrote 
the  Court's  opinion  in  Roe  against  Wade, 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  among 
the  most  extreme  examples  of  judicial 
preference  for  personsd  ideas  and  phi- 
losophy over  textual  and  historical 
sources  of  constitutional  law. 

Throughout  the  hearings,  Judge 
O'Connor  repeated  several  times  that  she 
is  personally  opposed  to  abortion.  Per- 
haps the  clearest  and  most  definite 
statements  on  this  matter  came  in  an 
exchange  with  Senator  Kennedy: 

Senator  Kennedy.  In  some  earlier  ques- 
tions— I  think  by  the  Chairman — you  were 
asked  your  position  on  birth  control  and 
abortion.  Have  your  positions  changed  at  all 
over  the  years  or  are  they  the  same  as  indi- 
cated In  your  votes  and  statements  or 
comments? 

Judge  O'Connor.  I  have  never  personally 
favored  abortion  as  a  means  of  birth  control 
or  other  remedy,  although  I  think  that  my 
perceptions  and  my  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  developing  medical  knowledge. 
If  you  will,  has  Increased  with  the  general 
explosion  of  knowledge  over  the  past  10 
years.  I  would  say  that  I  believe  public  per- 
ceptions generally  about  this  particular  area 
and  problem  have  Increased  greatly  over  the 
past  10  years.  I  would  say  that  I  think  my 
own  perceptions  and  awareness  have  in- 
creased likewise  in  that  interval  of  time. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Does  that  mean  your 
position  has  altered  or  changed  or  Just  that 
you  have  developed  a  greater  understanding 
and  awareness  of  the  problem? 

Judge  O'Connor.  The  latter,  I  think.  Sena- 
tor, is  what  I  was  trying  to  express. 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is 
difficult.  Judge  O'Connor  says  that  she 
never  favored  abortion  as  a  means  of 
birth  control  or  other  remedy.  Yet  her 
legislative  record  implies  just  the  op- 
posite. At  the  same  time  that  she  was 
supporting  abortion  legislation  that  pro- 
vided on  demand  until  term,  that  would 
provide  abortion  counseling  and  abor- 
tions to  minors  without  parental  con- 
sent, and  that  would  allow  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  to  provide  abortions  to 
students  at  taxpayers'  expense,  she  was 


personally  opposed  to  abortion.  And 
while  she  was  personaUy  opposed  to 
abortion,  she  also  opposed  efforts  by  the 
pro-life  movement  to  restore  the  tradi- 
tional legal  status  for  abortion. 

Yet  there  are  suggestions  in  the  tran- 
script that  Judge  O'Connor,  as  a  State 
senator,  tended  to  view  the  legislative 
process  as  separate  from  her  personal 
views,  that  she  was  trying  to  make  al- 
lowances for  the  views  of  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  her.  In  my  own  view.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  legislative  process  in- 
volves many  compromises,  but  I  would 
not  want  ever  to  compromise  on  basic 
principles.  In  my  opinion,  I  believe  that 
Judge  O'Connor  now  looks  upon  the 
legislative  problem  with  more  maturity. 

In  an  exchange  with  Senator  Denton, 
Judge  O'Connor  in  response  to  a  question 
as  to  where  abortion  was  offensive,  spoke 
as  follows: 

It  remains  offensive  at  all  levels.  The  queo- 
tlon  Is,  what  exceptions  will  be  recognized  tn 
the  public  sector?  That  really  is  the  ques- 
tion ...  I  find  that  it  is  a  problem  at  any 
level.  Where  you  draw  the  line  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  is  really  the  task  of  the  leg- 
islator to  determine.  Would  I  personally  ob- 
ject to  drawing  the  line  to  saving  the  life  of 
the  mother?  No,  I  would  not.  These  are 
things  that  the  legislator  must  decide. 

In  my  view,  her  comments  on  abortion 
are  certainly  more  perceptive  today  than 
her  record  as  a  legislator  would  indicate. 
But  of  course,  even  Ronald  Reagan 
learned  from  experience  while  Governor 
of  California  when  he  approved  ill- 
drafted  legislation  on  abortion  without 
fully  understanding  the  consequences.  In 
her  exchange  with  Senator  Denton, 
Judge  O'Connor  took  note  of  the  process 
of  interior  growth: 

Senator  Denton,  I  cannot  answer  what  I 
will  feel  in  the  future.  I  hope  that  non»  of 
us  are  beyond  the  capacity  to  learn  and  to 
understand  and  to  appreciate  things.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  that  kind  of  a  person.  I  want  to 
be  a  person  who  is  open-minded  and  who  is 
responsive  to  the  reception  of  knowledge. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  expect  that  in  this 
particular  area  we  will  know  a  great  deal 
more  10  years  from  now  about  the  processes 
In  the  development  of  the  fettjs  than  we 
know  today.  I  think  we  know  a  great  deal 
more  today  than  we  knew  10  years  ago.  and  I 
hope  that  all  of  us  are  receptive  and  respon- 
sive to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  to 
change  based  upon  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  suggestion  in 
that  statement  that  Judge  O'Connor  is 
moving  away  from  the  positions  which 
she  supported  as  a  legislator,  and  is  fo- 
cusing more  clearly  on  her  own  personal 
convictions.  In  her  exchange  with  Sena- 
tor DeConcini,  she  said : 

I  have  indicated  to  you  the  position  that  I 
have  held  for  a  long  time— my  own  abhor- 
rence of  abortion  as  a  remedy.  It  Is  a  prac- 
tice In  which  I  would  not  have  engaged,  and 
I  am  not  trying  to  criticize  others  m  that 
process  .  But  my  view  Is  the  product  I 
suppose,  merely  of  my  own  upbringing  and 
my  religious  training,  my  background  my 
sense  of  family  values,  and  my  sense  of"  how 
I  should  lead  my  own  life.  I  have  had  my 
own  personal  views  on  the  subject  for  many 
years.  It  is  Just  an  outgrowth  of  what  I  am 
if  you  will. 

When  the  President  nominated  Judge 
O'Connor  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  visited 
him  on  that  morning  at  his  invitation, 
and  he  assured  me  personally  that  the 
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nominee  shared  his  own  views  on  the 
question  of  abortion.  This  is  not  hearsay. 
I  sat  with  the  President  for  the  better 
part  of  a  half  hour  in  which  he  de- 
scribed Mrs.  O'Connor  as  he  perceived 
her. 

Under  extensive  questioning  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  nominee  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  under  oath,  that 
she  shares  those  views.  In  that  sense, 
the  President  has  fulfilled  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Republican  platform. 

Nevertheless,  troubling  questions  re- 
main. With  all  due  respect  to  Judge 
O'Connor,  I  find  it  disturbing  that  her 
legislative  record  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  personal  views  which  she  has 
expressed,  and  to  which  she  testified 
as  being  of  long  standing.  It  suggests 
a  dichotomy  between  thought  and  ac- 
tion that  I,  as  a  legislator,  cannot  com- 
prehend. Yet  there  are  also  indications 
that  she  regrets  the  role  she  played  in 
the  Arizona  State  senate. 

I  think  that  the  hearing  process  has 
focused  her  attention  on  these  problems 
In  a  way  which  had  not  previously  oc- 
curred. I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that, 
over  and  over  again,  she  emphasized  her 
awareness  of  the  criticisms  of  Roe 
against  Wade,  as  an  extreme  example  of 
judicial  activism.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  she  emphasized  that,  in 
her  opinion.  Roe  against  Wade  was  far 
from  being  a  settled  doctrine,  and  that 
she  expected  it  to  come  before  the  Court 
for  further  review. 

On  that  hope— that  I  have  judged  her 
accurately,  and  I  am  instinctively  per- 
suaded that  I  have — I  intend  to  cast 
my  vote  for  approval.  Her  testimony  is 
that  she  is  personally  deeply  opposed 
to  abortion.  We  are  left  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  her  personal  views  win, 
in  fact,  influence  her  decisions  in  those 
areas  where  the  Constitution  Itself  is 
vague  or  nondeterminative.  My  instincts. 
my  faith  in  President  Reagan's  word, 
and  my  respect  for  Mrs.  O'Connor  as  a 
person  provide  the  grounds  for  my  sup- 
porting her  nomination.  I  wish  her  well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  fine  statement 
he  has  made.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great 
contribution  to  this  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEIR.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  be  charged 
against  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  charged  to  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  may  pro- 
ceed.     

Mr.  HEFTiIN.  Mr.  President,  the  task 
which  we  are  now  considering  is  a  most 
important  one.  It  is  the  process  by  which 


a  branch  of  government  renews  itself — 
a  regeneration,  a  pumping  of  new  blood 
into  the  life  of  a  great  and  vital  insti- 
tution. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  say  this,  Mr. 
Presidoit,  only  after  careful  reflection, 
there  are  only  two  institutions  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  independence, 
health,  and  maintenance  of  our  Repub- 
lic— a  free,  fair,  and  vigorous  press,  and 
a  strong  and  independent  judiciary. 
While  Presidents  may  ccrnie  and  go,  their 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  is  subject 
to  an  ultimate  check.  While  great  men 
and  women  may  deliberate  and  legislate 
in  these  very  Halls,  the  laws  they  pass 
do  not  interpret  themselves. 

The  Federal  judiciary — ^the  high  Court 
in  particular — not  only  has  the  last  word 
as  to  what  our  laws  say,  but  also  as  to 
whether  they  may  permissibly  say  it.  The 
Court  to  which  this  capable  jurist  has 
been  nominated  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
our  most  sacred  freedoms,  guardian  of 
our  most  cherished  liberties. 

In  fulfilling  our  constitutional  duty  to 
advise  and  consent,  the  men  and  women 
of  ttiis  body  will  cast  no  more  important 
vote  in  this  session  of  Congress.  For  we 
are  voting  not  so  much  to  cMifirm  San- 
dra Day  O'Connor,  but  to  reaffirm  our 
beUef  in  the  very  concept  of  justice,  and 
its  preeminence  among  values  in  a  free 
and  thriving  republic.  As  our  first  Presi- 
dent told  his  Attorney  General,  Edmund 
Randolph,  some  two  centuries  ago,  "The 
administration  of  justice  is  the  firmest 
pillar  of  government." 

If  justice  is  both  the  ultimate  goal  and 
indispensable  for  the  survival  of  a  free 
republic,  we  best  insure  it  by  the  people 
we  select  as  its  custodians.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  about  today— selecting  a 
custodian  for  our  most  precious  com- 
modity, a  trustee  for  our  most  valuable 
resource. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  nowhere  is 
there  to  be  found  a  set  of  standards  for 
selecting  these  custodians  of  justice. 
Since  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  1789.  101  Justices  have 
sat  on  the  Supreme  Court.  While  this 
record  should  provide  some  guidance  for 
us.  it  is  of  limited  assistance,  for  they 
have  differed  as  much  in  their  judicial 
philosophies  as  in  their  passion  for  the 
law. 

Greatness  on  the  Court  is  neither 
measurable  nor  clearly  definable  It  may 
derive  from  a  coherent  philosophy  ex- 
pressed with  unequaled  brilliance,  as  was 
the  case  with  Justice  Holmes,  or  from  a 
vast  currency  of  experience  by  the  crea- 
tive mind  of  a  Justice  Brandeis.  It  may 
stem  from  an  unrelenting  effort  to  re- 
strain judicial  activism  by  a  Justice 
Rehnquist.  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
liberty,  as  with  Justice  Douglas,  or  the 
passionate  love  of  free  expression  of  my 
fellow  Alabazaian,  Hugo  Black. 

When  asked  to  catalog  the  criteria 
for  judicial  selection,  we  normally — and 
somewhat  automatically — list  legal  abil- 
ity, character,  and  judicial  tempera- 
ment. To  these  qualities,  I  would  respect- 
fully add  three  perhaps  more  funda- 
mental: First,  an  understanding  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  judiciary  in  our  con- 
stitutional and  Federal  scheme;  second, 
a  deep  belief  in,  and  unfaltering  support 


of,  an  independent  judiciary;  and  third, 
an  abiding  love  of  justice. 
If  I  might  elaborate  ever  so  briefly: 
First.  Regarding  the  proper  role  of  the 
judiciary,  it  is  the  constant  struggle  of 
all  Federal  judges  and  the  ultimate  issue 
they  must  confront  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance between  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  of  the  States 
while,  at  the  same  time,  protecting  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  the  supreme  test  of  judicial 
acumen  to  preserve  that  balance,  to 
which  an  understanding  ol  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  indispen- 
sable. 

Second.  The  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  painfully  aware  of  encroach- 
ments on  judicial  independence.  Indeed, 
denial  to  the  colonies  of  the  benefits  of 
an  independent  judiciary  was  one  of  the 
grievances  against  King  George  ni  enu- 
merated in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. If  the  judgment  of  our  highest 
custodians  of  justice  is  at  all  compro- 
mised, if  it  is  based  on  timidity  or  hesita- 
tion arising  from  public  or  political  pres- 
sure, our  legacy  of  judicial  independence 
will  be  undermined.  Justice  compromised 
is  justice  aborted. 

Third.  There  must  be  a  passionate  lore 
of  justice,  the  great  cement  of  a  clvlllied 
society,  the  guardian  of  all  life  and  lib- 
erty. If  injustice  can  divide  us — pitting 
black  against  white,  old  against  young, 
have-nots  against  haves — justice  can 
bring  us  together  as  a  pe<H>le,  and  as  a 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  against  these  highest 
and  noblest  of  standards.  I  have  exam- 
ined this  nominee,  and  find  that  she 
meets  them,  every  one.  Judge  O'CcMinor's 
record  of  accomplishment,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  is  exemplary — a  sea- 
soned private  practitioner;  a  vigorous 
prosecutor;  skillful  legislator;  respected 
jurist;  legal  scholar;  bar,  civic  and  polit- 
ical leader;  faithful  wife;  and  devoted 
mother.  The  breadth  of  her  service  Is 
surpassed  only  by  the  excellence  with 
which  it  was  rendered.  More  important, 
it  enables  Judge  O'Ccmnor  to  bring 
unique  qualities  to  the  Court:  sm  abid- 
ing respect  for  the  law;  a  deep  under- 
standing of  our  economic  and  political 
institutions;  a  clear  view  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  judiciary;  and  a  rare  ^pre- 
elation  of  the  values  of  Americans  as  a 
people.  I  dare  say  these  qualities,  and 
her  record  to  date,  are  a  harbinger  of 
judicial  greatness. 

When  President  Reagan  nominated 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  for  the  position 
of  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  I  was  one  of  the  few  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  had  the  privilege  of  prior 
personal  and  professional  knowledge  of 
Judge  O'Connor.  I  was  delighted  with 
the  President's  selection  and  was  hope- 
ful that  the  U.S.  Senate  would  confirm 
this  ncMnination. 

Having  participated  with  Judge 
O'Connor,  xmder  the  leadership  of  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  in  the  recent  Anglo- 
American  Legal  Exchange  on  Criminal 
Justice.  I  learned  first-hand  of  her  ex- 
ceptional intelligence,  her  hard-working 
preparation  of  the  issues  at  hand,  and 
her  unswerving  adherence  to  integri^. 
Based  upon  my  previous  experience  with 
Judge  O'Connor,  I  was  confident  of  her 
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abilities  to  assume  the  most  crucial  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

During  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearing  process,  Judge  O'Connor 
demonstrated  outstanding  legal  abilities, 
judicial  temperament,  a  quick  and  de- 
cisive intellect,  and  a  firm  understanding 
of  American  jurisprudence  and  our  judi- 
cial system.  After  3  days  of  extensive 
hearings  by  the  committee,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  initial  impressions  of 
her  legal  and  judicial  ability  were  con- 
firmed to  the  highest  extent,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee recognized  her  outstanding  attri- 
butes in  support  of  this  nomination,  with 
17  afilrmative  votes. 

I  began  by  saying  we  are  involved  in 
the  process  of  institutional  renewal.  As 
Justice  Cardoza  put  it — 

The  process  of  Justice  Is  never  finished. 
(It)  reproduces  Itself',  generation  after  gen- 
eration. In  ever-changing  forms.  Today,  as 
In  the  past.  It  calls  for  the  bravest  and  the 
best. 

I  believe  his  words  ring  just  as  true 
today,  and  in  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  I 
believe  we  have  "the  bravest  and  the 
best."  I  counseled  Judge  O'Connor  dur- 
ing the  confirmation  hearing  to  carry  in- 
delibly etched  in  her  conscience,  and  fol- 
low as  religiously  as  is  humanly  possible, 
the  admonition  of  one  of  our  greatest 
jurists.  Learned  Hand,  who  wrote: 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou  abalt  not 
ration  justice. 

I  am  confident  that  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  will  follow  this  command- 
ment religiously. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  Court  will  re- 
flect great  credit  on  his  administration, 
the  Court  itself  and,  indeed,  the  Nation 
at  large.  I  am  delighted  to  vigorously 
support  this  nomination,  and  I  encour- 
age each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  enthusiastically  support  the 
nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  for 
the  position  of  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alsibama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
an  extremely  eloquent  statement. 

Too  often  in  this  Chamber,  we  debate 
the  merits  of  nominations  or  fundamen- 
tal legislative  Issues  and  miss  the  more 
overriding  point.  The  point  here  is 
justice,  which  we  do  not  hear  about  too 
much  these  days.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  to  be  congratulated  for  bring- 
ing the  debate  back  to  where  it  belongs. 

The  Issue  on  this  nomination,  to  some 
degree,  and  in  our  society  at  large  is 
Justice. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  made  a  remarkable  record  in 
his  own  right  in  pursuing  the  cause  of 
justice  throughout  his  career  on  the 
highest  court  of  his  sovereign  State.  I 
wish  to  add  a  word  here  of  support  and 
congratulation  for  him  and  that  dis- 
tinguished career  and  his  efforts  in 
bringing  the  focus  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  other 


issues  of  the  day.  back  to  the  funda- 
mental point — that  a  society  without 
justice,  without  justice  for  all,  is  not  a 
democracy  and  certainly  is  not  what  the 
United  States  of  America  started  out  to 
be. 

So  I  want  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  know  that  his  colleague  has  the  high- 
est regard  for  him  and  for  his  pursuit  of 
that  principle. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  kind  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
floor  manager  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  as  much  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  require. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  support  Judge  Sandra  O'Con- 
nor's conflrmation  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  hearing  on 
her  nomination  established  beyond  any 
doubt  her  quallflcatlons  to  sit  on  the 
Nation's  highest  court.  At  the  hearing, 
she  demonstrated  the  qualities  of  judi- 
cial temperament,  excellence  in  the  law, 
and  the  personal  and  Intellectual  integ- 
rity essential  in  a  nominee  to  this  high 
position.  She  also  demonstrated  her  com- 
mitment to  the  enforcement  of  individ- 
ual rights  under  the  Constitution.  Other 
witnesses  at  the  hearing  testifled  to  the 
respect  she  has  earned  In  Arizona  as  a 
jurist  and  as  a  concerned  member  of  her 
community.  I  am  convinced  that  Judge 
O'Connor  has  the  potential  to  be  an  out- 
sttmding  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  O'Connor's  nomination  is  a  sig- 
nificant victory  for  the  cause  of  equal 
rights.  It  is  a  signiflcant  new  step  on  the 
road  toward  equal  justice  in  America. 
The  small  number  of  women  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  and,  until  now,  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been 
a  particularly  troubling  reflection  of  the 
discrimination  that  women  and  minori- 
ties still  face  in  our  society. 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  this  day, 
as  we  put  one  more  "men  only"  sigm 
behind  us. 

Americans  can  also  take  pride  in  this 
nomination  for  another  reason.  By  this 
vote,  the  Senate  rejects  the  would-be 
tyranny  of  the  new  right  and  reaffirms 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Independence 
of  the  judiciary.  Single-issue  politics  has 
no  place  in  the  solemn  responsibility  to 
advise  and  consent  to  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  0>urt  or  any  other  Federal 
court. 


As  the  hearings  revealed,  no  member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  com- 
pletely agrees  with  Judge  O'Connor's 
views  on  every  major  issue  which  will 
come  before  the  Court.  I  do  not  agree 
with  her  present  views  on  the  proper 
balance  in  the  relationship  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  State  judiciary  in 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  rights.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  her  intellectual  integ- 
rity and  her  concern  for  those  whose 
rights  have  been  denied  will  lead  her  to 
a  fair  evaluation  of  that  balance  from 
the  unique  perspective  of  the  Supreme 
C!ourt. 

I  congratulate  Judge  O'Connor  and  I 
wish  her  well  in  the  new  responsibility 
she  now  begins. 

Her  place  is  ah-eady  secure  as  the  first 
woman  in  the  200-year  history  of  Amer- 
ican law  to  be  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  she  has  the  ability  and  the 
character  to  be  remembered  for  even 
more — as  a  wise  justice  who  understood 
and  advanced  the  historic  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  preserving  our  coun- 
try as  a  nation  of  equal  justice  under 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
may  require. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  to  indicate  my  support  for  Uie 
confirmation  of  Sandra  O'Connor  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  doing  so,  I  have  a  special  kind  of 
good  feeling,  a  good  feeling  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  body — 
and  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  vote 
were  unanimous — will  indicate  that  they 
will  not  yield  to  the  pressures  of  the  new 
right  and  they  will  not  be  distracted  to 
oppose  her  nomination  on  the  basis  of 
any  one  single  issue. 

My  view  is  that,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  the  issue.  American  politics 
have  had  enough  of  single-issue  opposi- 
tion or  support  and  that  it  is  time  that 
those  persons  up  for  confirmation  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  persons  up  for  elec- 
tion to  public  office  should  not  be  judged 
on  the  basis  of  any  one  issue — and  there 
are  many  of  them  that  are  used  as  the 
sole  determinant  in  this  country. 

I  believe  there  is  something  basically 
un-American  about  saying  that  a  person 
should  or  should  not  be  confirmed  for 
the  Supreme  Court  or  should  or  should 
not  be  elected  to  public  office  based  upon 
somebody's  view  that  they  are  wrong  on 
one  issue. 

This  judge,  who  has  served  her  State 
well  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  legislator,  has  a 
mind  of  her  own.  Her  views  are  not  my 
views.  If  I  were  doing  the  appointing,  I 
doubt  very  much  that  I  would  appoint 
Judge  O'Connor  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
question  is:  On  the  basis  of  her  legal 
ability,  on  the  basis  of  her  character,  on 
the  basis  of  her  integrity,  on  the  basis 
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of  her  judicial  temperament,  and  on  an 
overall  basis,  is  she  or  is  she  not  qualified 
to  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States?  I  know  that  tills 
body  today  will  give  a  resounding  af- 
firmative answer  to  that  question. 

There  are  many  issues  on  which  I  dis- 
agree with  the  judge.  On  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  access  to  the  Federal  courts  for 
the  poor.  I  do  not  agree  with  her  attitude 
or  some  things  that  she  has  written 
about  in  a  magsizine  article.  She  believes 
that  the  jurisdictional  amount  on  Fed- 
eral question  cases  should  be  a  specific 
amount  and  I  believe  that  the  courts 
ought  to  be  open  regardless  of  the 
amount  in  question.  This  Congress  has 
already  passed  on  that  issue  and  has  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

She  indicated  her  opposition  to  at- 
torneys' fees  being  paid  in  section  1983 
cases,  the  original  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
anti-Ku  Klux  Klan  Act.  I  take  strong 
issue  with  that  point  of  view.  I  do  not 
happen  to  think  that  she  is  right  on  that 
score.  But  would  that  be  a  sufficient  basis 
for  me  to  vote  against  her  confirmation? 
I  think  not. 

She  and  I  disagree  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  standing  requirements  in  a 
case.  Would  that  be  a  sufficient  basis 
for  me  to  vote  against  her?  I  think  not. 

I  believe  that  the  role  of  the  court  in 
issues  having  to  do  with  social  justice 
is,  indeed,  an  important  role.  This  ques- 
tion of  judicial  activism — what  does 
that  really  mean?  When  is  a  court  ju- 
dicially active?  When  it  is  making  laws 
or  when  it  is  not  making  laws?  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  perspective  and  all  a  matter 
of  perception.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
you  interpret  the  action  of  the  court.  I 
do  not  think  she  and  I  would  agree  on 
all  matters  in  that  connection,  but  I 
still  believe  she  belongs  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  she  and  I 
would  agree  on  the  issue  of  capital  pim- 
ishment.  I  would  guess  that  we  might 
disagree  on  many  issues  having  to  do 
with  criminal  procedures. 

But  her  appointment  is  an  appoint- 
ment that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  make  \mder  the 
constitution  and  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  an  obligation  to  confirm  or  refuse 
to  confirm.  It  pleases  me  greatly  that — 
after  days  of  hearings,  very  full  hear- 
ings, very  fair  hearings,  conducted  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, in  which  everybody  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  in  which  Sen- 
ators who  felt  that  they  needed  an  ex- 
tended opportunity  for  questioning  were 
given  that  opportunity — she  came  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  a  vote  of 
17  to  0, 1  present. 

I  hope  that  today  there  will  not  be  a 
single  vote  cast  against  her  confirma- 
tion. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  about  the 
fact  that  she  will  become  the  first  wom- 
an Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am 
pleased  that  I  liad  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  that  confirmation  process 
in  connection  with  such  an  appoint- 
ment. 


But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  basis  alone  for 
me  to  vote  for  her  conflrmation.  I  will 
vote  for  her  conflrmation  because  I  think 
that  she  will  serve  the  Court  well,  I  think 
she  will  serve  the  American  people  well, 
and  I  think  she  will  serve  the  cause  of 
justice  well.  I  am  glad  t^at  we  will  have 
the  privilege  to  vote  on  her  conflrmation 
today. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
once  again  today  to  discuss  for  a  short 
period  of  time  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
O'Connor  as  an  Associate  Justice  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

This  is  a  monumental  time  for  all  of 
us — ^the  first  woman  Justice — but,  obvi- 
ously, as  many  Members  have  pointed 
out.  she  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  her 
qualifications  and  her  merits. 

When  Justice  Potter  Stewart  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  I  submitted 
Judge  O'Connor's  name  to  President 
Reagan  for  consideration.  Along  with 
other  people,  some  in  this  body  and  some 
other  distinguished  jurists  and  scholtu^. 
I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  Judge 
O'Connor,  along  with  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  Senator  Goldwater.  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  begin- 
ning of  her  confirmation  hearings.  I  am 
once  again  here  before  the  entire  Senate 
to  proclaim  my  clear,  imequivocal  sup- 
port for  this  fine  jurist,  for  this  fine  per- 
son, this  fine  woman,  who  will  be  the 
first  woman  on  the  Supreme  Coiui;. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  vote  a 
unanimous  vote  today  in  her  behalf. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  set  aside  a 
moment  to  say  that  though  Judge 
O'Connor  will  be,  in  my  judgment,  the 
first  woman  to  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  her  conflrmation  today  and 
her  swearing  in  later  this  week,  that  this 
should  not  be  the  last,  by  any  means, 
and,  hopefully,  it  will  just  be  the  begin- 
ning. I  urge  the  President,  if  he  has 
another  opportunity,  that  he  fulfill  that 
promise  once  agtiin  to  bring  into  our 
judicial  system  the  fine,  qualified  women 
that  have  demonstrated  the  absolute 
ability  to  be  competent  on  the  court  and 
competent  in  the  legal  profession. 

This  should  be  just  the  begiiming  of 
a  new  era  and  not  200  years  or  300  years 
before  we  have  another  wcmian  on  ttie 
Supreme  Court.  There  are  indeed  many 
women  qualified  to  serve  in  this  position. 
Sandra  O'Connor  demonstrated  that  as 
well  as  demonstrating  her  own  credibil- 
ity for  this  position. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
we  all  know,  held  3  days  of  hearings 
which  were  conducted  in  an  outstand- 
ing manner  by  the  chairman.  Senator 
Thurmond,  which  comprdiensively  cov- 
ered Judge  O'Connor's  technical  quali- 
fications as  well  as  her  personal  and  judi- 
cial philosophy.  These  hearings  reveal  an 
Individual  who  is  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  Intricate,  complex  issues  that  will 
face  her  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  years  to  come. 

Judge  O'Connor  will  bring  to  the  court 
a  unique  cmnbination  of  experience  as  a 
legislator,   a   Government   lawyer  who 


served  as  assistant  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  Arizona,  a  trial  judge  and 
an  appellate  judge.  The  quality  and 
breadth  of  her  legal  background  evidence 
her  outstanding  credentials  for  this  ap- 
pointment. As  an  honor  graduate  from 
Stanford  University  Law  School  her  en- 
tire legal  career  has  been  a  progression 
of  distinguished  records  of  achievements 
and  accomplishments,  which  I  think  set 
very  well  and  will  hold  her  in  great  stead 
to  serve  on  the  Court. 

As  a  legislator.  Judge  O'Connor  served 
as  majority  leader  of  the  Arizona  State 
Senate  and  as  chairman  of  one  of  the 
major  committees  of  that  body.  She  has 
received  niunerous  awards  and  honors  for 
her  work  as  an  active,  private  citizen, 
and  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  by 
members  of  the  Arizona  State  bar  who 
have  tried  cases  before  her  while  she  was 
serving  as  a  judge. 

The  mix  of  these  experiences  has 
created  in  Judge  O'Connor  a  special 
sensitivity,  a  sensitivity  demonstrated 
in  her  thoughtful  responses  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  question,  the 
nature  of  American  CSovemment  to  the 
deUcate  interrelationship  between  its 
separate  branches  constitute  the  hall- 
mark of  democracy. 

Judge  O'Connor  throughout  the  gruel- 
ing conflrmation  hearings  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  woman  of  great  depth 
and  inteUigence.  She  acted  as  a  true 
professional.  Questions  presented  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  were  intricate  and 
comprehensive.  They  involved  issues  of 
law  and  of  her  own  knowledge  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  and  her  studies 
of  the  Constitution.  She  answered  these 
questions  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
show  her  depth  of  thought  and  com- 
prehension of  the  issues.  She  answered 
the  questions  fully  and  completely.  Judge 
O'Connor  told  the  Judiciary  Committee 
her  full  views  on  judicial  activism,  stare 
decisis,  and  her  personal  views  oti  many 
current  issues.  Questions  pertaining  to 
speciflc  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
were  beyond  the  scope.  In  my  opinion, 
of  permissible  questions,  or  at  least  the 
questions  that  should  be  answered  spe- 
cifically. To  ask  a  potential  Supreme 
Court  Justice  how  he  or  she  would  vote 
on  a  particular  issue  which  may  come 
before  the  Court  is  the  equivalent  of 
asking  that  individual  to  prejudge  the 
matter  or  to  morally  commit  oneself  to 
a  particular  position. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  pertaining  to 
reversal  of  a  previously  decided  case  by 
the  Court  or  a  hypothetical  set  of  cir- 
cumstances or  facts  that  would  very 
likely  present  Itself  to  a  court  in  the 
future  I  think  is  imquestionably  the 
wrong  type  of  questions  to  expect  a 
nominee,  anyone — Judge  O'Connor  or 
otherwise — to  answer. 

Such  a  statement,  if  the  nominee  were 
to  give  a  definite  opinion,  might  dis- 
qualify the  nominee  for  sitting  and  hear- 
ing such  cases  in  the  future.  This  end 
result  is  contrary  to  the  sworn  duty  of  a 
Justice  to  decide  cases  that  cwne  before 
the  Court.  In  light  of  this  basic  duty,  I 
feel  that  I  must  state  mv  view  that  Judge 
O'Connor's  statements  and  answers 
were  full  and  complete  responses  to 
questions  posed  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  chainnan  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  that  of  the  members, 
both  Repubhcans  and  Democrats,  who 
did  indeed  pose  hard  questions  to  Judge 
O'Connor  but  treated  her  with  respect. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  today  is  not  a 
question  of  an  individual's  political  ideol- 
ogy, but  the  question  of  an  individual's 
cwnpetence  and  professionalism,  integ- 
rity, judicial  temperament,  and  commit- 
ment to  have  equal  justice  under  the  law, 
words  that  are  said  often  but  do  we  really 
think  about  equal  justice  under  the  law? 
That  is  what  we  as  a  country,  that  is 
what  we  as  the  Senate,  that  is  what  the 
President  as  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  this  land,  are  asking  from  Judge 
O'Connor,  equal  justice  under  the  law. 

I  submit  that  we  will  get  just  that.  The 
hearings  and  the  statements  made  today 
by  our  colleagues  demonstrate  the  confi- 
dence that  Members  of  this  body  have  in 
Judge  O'Connor. 

Our  Constitution  provides  the  frame- 
work of  Government  spanning  years, 
decades,  centuries.  The  retention  of  this 
framework  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  quality  of  judicial  construction.  As 
highly  emotional  and  important  as  the 
issues  of  today  are,  and  there  are  many 
that  fit  that  particular  description,  there 
will  be  totally  unpredictable  matters  that 
could  confront  the  Supreme  Court  in 
future  years.  It  takes  maturity,  it  takes 
real  competence  to  address  those  with 
that  equal  justice  under  the  law  always 
in  the  forefront. 

It  is  oui"  role  to  confirm  a  Justice  who 
has  the  intelligence,  training,  and  judg- 
ment to  span  through  this  period  of  time. 
I  am  confident  that  Judge  Sandra 
O'Connor  will  win  full  Senate  confirma- 
tion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  a 
unanimous  vote.  I  am  equally  confident 
that  this  Nation's  first  woman  Justice,  an 
Arizonan,  will  have  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  on  the  Bench. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
pleasure.  I  take  the  fioor  today  as  the 
Senate  prepares  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional fimction  of  giving  its  consent  to 
President  Reagan's  appointment  of  Judge 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  fill  the  Supreme 
Court  vacancy  created  by  the  retirement 
of  Justice  Potter  Stewart.  As  we  under- 
take this  vital  task,  therefore,  we  should 
pause  to  recall  the  reasons  that  the 
"framers"  split  the  nomination  process 
for  Supreme  Court  judges  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  The 
framers  understood  the  importance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  new  Republic. 
Standing  before  the  First  Congress  to 
propose  that  a  bill  of  rights  be  added  to 
the  Constitution,  James  Madison  stated 
beautifully  the  purpose  of  the  Nation's 
Highest  Court: 

[The  Court]  is  to  be  an  impenetrable  bul- 
wark against  every  sissiunptlon  oi  power  in 
the  legislative  or  executive  ...  to  resist  every 
encroachment  upon  rights  expressly  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  constitution  by  the  declara- 
tion of  rights.  1  Annals  of  Cong.  467. 

The  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  holds 
the  lofty  responsibility  of  policing  the 
boimds  drawn  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  But  the  framers  also  im- 
derstood  that  even  the  words  of  the  Con- 


stitution could  be  slippery.  They  had 
suffered  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the 
King's  magistrates  who  often  changed 
the  meaning  of  the  law  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances rather  than  upholding  an  un- 
changing legal  standard.  Recognizing 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self was  at  stake,  therefore,  the  framers 
specifically  provided  for  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  to  participate  in 
selecting  Supreme  Court  judges.  If  the 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  hands  of  justices, 
the  framers  wanted  to  be  sure,  in  the 
words  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  they 
designed  "the  plan  best  calculated  •  •  • 
to  promote  a  judicious  choice  of  men  for 
filling  such  offices."  Federalist  No.  76. 
Their  "advice  and  consent"  plan  thus 
provided  a  double  check  on  nominations 
to  insure  that  the  Constitution  and  such 
words  as  "due  process'  or  "necessary  and 
proper"  means  what  the  authors  in- 
tended and  the  people  ratified  not  simply 
what  five  appointees  might  cumulatively 
concoct. 

In  light  of  this  background,  the  most 
important  qualities  for  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  keen  comprehension 
of  the  limits  drawn  by  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  and  an  unshakable  resolve 
to  those  limits  honored.  With  full  aware- 
ness of  the  significance  of  this  recom- 
mendation for  the  future  of  American 
jurisprudence,  I  can  confidently  say  that 
these  are  qualities  possessed  by  Judge 
Sandara  O'Connor. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  grueling 
inquiry  into  her  judicial  philosophy  and 
personal  background.  Judge  O'Connor 
consistently  displayed  a  remarkable  poise 
under  pressure  and  a  deep  grasp  of  the 
intent  of  the  authors  of  our  Nation's 
foundational  document.  She  brings  to  the 
Court  an  ideal  set  of  credentials  to  car- 
ry out  the  mission  described  by  Madison. 
Having  served  in  all  three  branches — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — of 
State  government.  Judge  O'Connor  un- 
derstands the  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween them  that  prevents  any  single 
function  of  Government  from  overpow- 
ering the  others.  Moreover,  her  extensive 
experience  with  State  government  gives 
her  an  acute  appreciation  for  the  tradi- 
tional principles  of  duaJ  federalism 
which  protect  our  individual  rights 
against  centralized  governance. 

In  her  excellent  article  in  tiie  William 
and  Mary  Law  Review  (vol.  22:801), 
Judge  O'Connor  constructed  a  cogent 
case  for  the  principle  of  federalism  with- 
in the  judiciary: 

state  courts  will  undoubtedly  continue 
in  the  future  to  litigate  federal  constitu- 
tional questions.  State  judges  in  assuming 
office  take  an  oath  to  support  the  federal  as 
well  as  the  state  constitution.  State  judges 
do  In  fact  rise  to  the  occasion  when  given 
the  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  do  so. 
It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  defer  to 
state  courts  and  give  finality  to  their  judg- 
ments on  federal  constitutional  questions 
where  a  full  and  fair  adjudication  has  been 
given  in  state  cotirt.  (At  page  814.) 

During  the  hearing,  Judge  O'Connor 
was  often  questioned  about  her  high  re- 
gard for  the  ability  of  State  courts  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  and  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws.  Several  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  tried  tirelessly  to  In- 


duce her  to  assign  to  the  Federal  courts 
a  preeminent  role  in  adjudication  of  FW- 
eral  or  constitutional  rights.  She  would 
not  retreat  from  her  full  omfidence  in 
our  Nation's  bifurcated  judicial  system 
and  thrs  ability  of  State  courts.  Indeed, 
her  defense  of  this  principle  reminded 
me  of  a  similar  defense  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  the  objections  of  the  anti- 
Federalists  : 

There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  plan  (the 
Constitution )  luider  consideration  which  di- 
rectly empowers  the  national  courts  to  con- 
strue the  laws  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  or  which  gives  them  any 
greater  latitude  in  this  respect  than  may  be 
claimed  by  the  courts  of  every  state.  Federal- 
ist No.  81. 

Judge  O'CcHinor's  adherence  to  this 
principle  is  just  one  example  of  her  te- 
nacity in  defense  of  the  Constitution  as 
it  was  drafted  by  the  framers. 

On  another  occasion  during  the  hear- 
ing. Judge  O'Connor  was  assailed  for 
stating  that  the  exclusionary  rule  is  a 
judge-made  rule  of  evidence  that  could 
be  altered  without  doing  violence  to  the 
Constitution.  Several  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  questioned  Judge 
O'Connor  extensively,  seeking  to  induce 
her  to  waver  on  this  principle.  Again  she 
held  her  ground.  To  learn  the  soundness 
of  Judge  O'Connor's  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution, we  can  look  at  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  has  said.  Justice  Black 
stated  in  Wol}  v.  Colorado,  388  U.S.  26 
(1969).  that: 

The  Federal  exclusionary  rule  is  not  a 
command  of  the  fourth  amendment  but  is  a 
judicially  created  rule  of  evidence  which 
Congress  might  negate. 

Again,  in  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  381  U.S. 
618  (1965).  Justice  Black  iterated: 

The  rule  is  not  a  right  or  privilege  accorded 
to  defendants  charged  with  crime  but  Is  a 
sort  of  punishment  against  officers  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  depriving  people  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  In  passing  I  would  say 
that  If  that  is  the  sole  purpose,  reason,  ob- 
ject, and  effect  of  the  rule,  the  court's  action 
in  adopting  it  sounds  more  like  law-making 
than  construing  the  Constitution. 

Indeed,  more  recently,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  said: 

Reasonable  and  effective  substitutes  can 
be  formulated  if  Congress  would  take  the 
lead,  as  it  did  for  example  in  1946  in  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  I  see  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  elimination  of 
the  Suppression  Doctrine  if  Congress  would 
provide  some  meaningful  and  effective  rem- 
edy against  unlawful  conduct  by  government 
officials.  Bivens  403  U.S.  388  (1971). 

Mr.  President.  Judge  O'Connor  was  on 
sound  footing  when  she  assessed  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  More  important  than  her 
effective  defense  of  proper  constitutional 
principles,  however,  was  her  courage  to 
defend  those  principles  with  her  own 
nomination  on  the  line.  This  is  the  brand 
of  bravery  we  need  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  could  cite  a  good  many  more  in- 
stances of  Judge  O'Connor  lx>th  under- 
standing sound  constitutional  doctrines 
and  resisting  the  contentions  of  those 
who  would  have  driven  her  away  from 
those  doctrines.  For  example.  Judge 
O'Connor  articulated  well  the  reasons 
Congress  must  restructure  Federal  civil 
relief  under  42  UJ3.C.  1983: 
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In  view  of  the  great  caseload  Increase  In 
the  Federal  courts  and  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  Reagan  administration  to  hold  down 
the  Federal  budget,  one  woiUd  think  that 
congressional  action  might  be  taken  to  limit 
the  use  of  1983.  It  could  be  accomplished 
either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  limiting  or 
disallowing  recovery  of  attorney's  fees.  22 
William  and  Mary  801,810. 

She  also  enunciated  well  the  powers 
conferred  by  article  ni  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  regulate  Federal  court  jurisdic- 
tion: 

The  Jurisdiction  of  state  courts  to  de- 
cide federal  constitutional  questions  cannot 
be  removed  by  congressional  action,  whereas 
the  federal  court  jurisdiction  can  be  shaped 
or  removed  by  Congress.  Id.  at  816. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  O'Connor's  per- 
formance before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  her  rich  experience  in  govern- 
ment both  assure  me  that  she  under- 
stands the  Constitution  and  possesses 
sufBcient  courage  to  carry  out  its  man- 
date. At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I 
noted  that  James  Madison  characterized 
the  Court  as  a  "bulwark  against  everj- 
assumption  of  power  •  •  •  resisting 
every  encroachment  upon  rights."  The 
strength  of  the  Court  as  a  bulwark  de- 
pends on  the  strength  of  the  nine  in- 
dividuals who  comprise  it.  Judge  O'Con- 
nor, in  my  opinion  should  prove  to  be  not 
simply  a  "bulwark"  but  the  "impene- 
trable bulwark"  described  by  Madison. 
She  will  be  the  kind  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  in  mind  when  they  drafted  article 
m.  I  am  honored  to  exercise  my  con- 
stitutional duty  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  giving  my  wholehearted  consent  to 
President  Reagan's  appointment  of 
Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to  add 
that  I  personally  am  highly  pleased  that 
President  Reagan,  in  his  first  Supreme 
Court  nomination,  knowing  that  he  may 
have  some  more  in  the  future,  has  opted 
to  choose  a  woman  to  go  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
decision  that  I  think  is  long  overdue.  I 
think  that  we  should  have  had  a  woman 
on  the  Court  much  before  now.  There 
are  many  great  women  jurists,  women 
legislators,  women  attorneys,  and  women 
throughout  other  walks  of  life,  with  legal 
backgrounds,  who  could  serve  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  who  would  add 
balance  to  the  Court.  That  balance 
would  give  at  least  some  solace  and  some 
comfort  to  women  all  over  this  country, 
who  feel  as  though  their  needs,  their 
feelings,  their  rights  have  not  been  ade- 
quately spoken  for,  debated,  or  even 
cared  for. 

I  believe  that  Judge  O'Connor  wiU 
represent  women's  rights  well.  I  think 
that  her  writings  reflect  that,  her  ex- 
perience as  a  legislator  reflects  that.  I 
think  her  experiences  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Arizona  government  re- 
flect that  well. 

I  also  suspect  that  she  is  going  to  ir- 
ritate all  of  us  from  time  to  time,  as  all 
Supreme  Court  Justices  do.  There  is  no 
way  that  anybody  nominated  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 


going  to  please  everybody  all  the  time, 
and  there  is  no  way  that  Judge  O'Con- 
nor, as  Justice  O'Connor,  will  please 
everybody  all  the  time. 

All  I  can  say  is  that,  from  her  testi- 
mony before  us.  I  was  really  pleased 
that  she  is  motivated  in  the  ways  she  is, 
that  she  is  a  student  of  the  Constitution, 
that  she  is  a  strict  constructionist,  and 
that  she  is  going  to  stand  for  the  princi- 
ples that  I  believe  have  made  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  great  institution  it 
really  is  in  our  lives. 

I  hope  that  20  or  30  years  from  now. 
perhaps  longer,  when  Justice  O'Connor 
steps  down  from  the  bench,  the  good 
things  we  have  said  about  her  this  day 
will  have  been  fulfilled  and  will  have 
been  principles  of  history  and  matters 
of  history  that  all  of  us  can  look  back 
upon  with  a  great  deal  of  happiness  and 
with  gratitude  that  she  was  chosen  by 
this  great  President,  who  has  lived  up  to 
another  of  his  campaign  promises. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  her,  as  I 
have  from  the  beginning.  I  look  for- 
ward to  reading  her  decisions,  and  I  ex- 
pect them  to  be  articulate  and  well-writ- 
ten and  well  thought  out,  as  I  beheve  her 
answers  were  when  she  appeared  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  her  own 
behalf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  quorum  calls 
from  now  on  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  from  that  standpoint  liave  been  very 
much  involved  in  owisidering  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sandra  O'Connor  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  started  with  my  an- 
swers to  press  questions  about  how  I 
considered  her  n<Kninatian  at  the  time 
the  President  announced  it,  through  the 
time  that  we  eventually  considered  the 
nomination  and  voted  on  it  last  week. 

During  that  period  I  had  an  owx)r- 
tunity  to  visit  with  Judge  O'Connor  in 
my  office  for  about  40  or  45  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  meeting  with  her  I  had 
a  press  conference  in  wliich  I  was  asked 
by  members  of  the  media  how  I  would 


vote  (HI  Judge  Sandra  O'OoniMW's  nomi- 
nation. 

At  that  time  I  said  I  was  not  going 
to  annoimce  my  vote  because,  in  fact,  I 
did  not  have  my  mind  completely  made 
up  as  to  how  I  would  vote,  and  that  I 
would  make  that  judgment  based  on  the 
hearing  record. 

Throughout  the  August  recess  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  questioned  many 
times  by  my  c<»istituents  as  I  traveled 
the  State  of  Iowa  on  how  I  was  going 
to  vote  (Ml  this  nomination.  I  gave  the 
same  answers  to  my  ccmstituents  who 
asked  the  question  as  I  did  to  the  media 
in  my  press  conference  back  in  July,  that 
I  would  make  my  final  decision  based 
upon  the  record. 

We  then  liad  3  days  of  hearings  and  a 
record  of  those  3  days  to  review,  and 
ev«i  at  that  point,  even  though  I  prob- 
ably was  more  sure  than  ever  before  as 
to  how  I  would  vote  as  a  result  of  our 
personal  conversations  back  and  forth 
on  the  record  not  only  between  Judge 
O'Connor  and  myself,  but  as  I  listened  to 
every  other  member  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  ask  her  questions  and 
get  her  answers,  and  as  I  listened  to  her 
resjx>nses  to  all  of  us,  I  said  at  the  end 
of  those  3  days  of  hearings,  when  asked 
by  the  media  how  I  would  vote  on  this 
nomination,  that  I  was  going  to  wait  and 
review  the  record  in  the  same  way  that 
I  did  as  I  answered  the  same  question  in 
July. 

The  weekend  before  last  I  had  occasion 
to  review  that  record.  As  you  all  know, 
I  cast  my  affirmative  vote  in  support  of 
Judge  O'Connor  during  last  week's 
meeting. 

During  that  review  of  the  record.  I 
have  undergone  an  evolutionary  process 
since  the  middle  of  July  when  I  first 
visited  with  her,  and  it  has  been  such  a 
process  by  which  the  end  result  is  that 
it  has  been  very  easy  for  me  to  cast  this 
positive  vote  for  Judge  O'Connor. 

I  do  it  enthusiastically  and  without 
reservation.  If  there  is  reservation  in 
anybody's  mind  it  is  probably  only  be- 
cause of  how  the  confirmation  process  is 
used  in  the  Senate.  As  I  understand  it, 
it  is  traditional  and  historical  that  nomi- 
nees for  the  various  courts  do  not  answer 
specific  questions  to  any  great  extent, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  cases  that 
might  come  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  had  some  feelings,  and  still  do,  that 
part  of  the  hearing  process  could  involve 
how  nominees  might  react  to  cases  that 
have  previously  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  not  expect  any 
nominee  to  state  how  that  nominee 
would  decide  a  case  that  would  come  be- 
fore the  Court  in  the  future. 

However  if  nominees  would  comment 
on  previous  cases,  it  might  be  helpful 
in  obtaining  more  thorough  knowledge 
about  how  they  feel.  Even  though  she 
did  not  go  to  the  depth  that  some  of 
us,  particularly  the  new  members  of  the 
committee,  would  have  liked  her  to  have 
gone  in  expressing  opinions  on  previous 
cases,  I  can  say  this:  everything  I  heard 
in  her  answers  regardless  of  the  subject, 
and  I  include  abortion,  and  I  would  add 
that  I  liked  the  answers  she  gave.  That  I 
basically  agree  with  those  answers  and 
it  was  on  this  record,  made  by  all  the 
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members  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
other  parties  who  testified  in  support 
of  her.  that  I  made  a  final  decision  to 
support  Judge  O'Connor. 

In  the  process  of  making  this  decision, 
three  of  us,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
I,  put  in  the  record  our  feelings  of  how 
we  felt  that  the  nomination  procedure 
ought  to  be  looked  at  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  Senate  to  see  if  there  is  some 
way,  to  find  out  if  there  is  some  way. 
we  can  legitimately  expect  more  defini- 
tive answers  to  our  questions,  again  not 
on  cases  that  might  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  but  on  cases  that  have 
already  been  adjudicated  by  the  coiu^s 
and  an  opinion  rendered. 

We  say  that  only  in  the  sense  that  we 
think  it  is  legitimate  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  have  as  much  knowledge 
as  we  can  about  nominees  to  the  Court 
and,  particularly,  in  the  case  of  nominees 
like  Judge  O'Connor  who  move  up  from 
the  State  courts,  where  they  have  not 
had  a  record  of  their  feelings  on  Federal 
constitutional  issues.  I  think  it  is  all  the 
more  important  in  those  situations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  that 
to  this  point  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  my  support  for  Judge  O'Connor 
as  I  think  in  many  respects  though  we 
do  not  have  an  extensive  record  on  this 
to  judge  her  as  compared  to  nominees 
who  have  moved  up  from  lower  Federal 
courts,  she  does  have  much  to  offer  the 
Supreme  Court  that  other  nominees  have 
not  had. 

One  of  those  we  dwelt  upon  to  a  c<m- 
siderable  extent  is  the  fact  that  she 
previously  was  a  member  of  a  legislative 
body,  the  State  legislature  of  Arizona. 
I  ttdnk  it  is  great  that  the  President  has 
picked  someone  who  can  bring  the  per- 
spective of  a  legislator  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and.  hopefully,  this  will  enhance 
respect  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  legis- 
lative intent,  particularly  the  intent  of 
State  legislative  bodies,  both  to  enhance 
the  division  of  powers,  the  States  and 
their  legitimate  role  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  Government,  smd  also  to  enhance 
the  separation  of  powers  so  that  the  leg- 
islative activity  of  this  Congress  will  be 
respected  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

She  brings  that  background  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  She  also  brings  the  back- 
groimd  of  a  State  judge  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  think  again  this  will  en- 
hance respect  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
previous  work  done  by  the  State  courts 
and.  hopefully,  will  enhance  the  State 
courts  rule  In  interpreting  the  law. 

I  support  Judge  O'Connor  because  I 
believe  she  has  basic  ccwiservative  phi- 
losophies, both  judicial  and  political. 

During  the  extensive  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings  she  stated  her  opposi- 
tion to  forced  busing  and  support  of  the 
death  penalty.  Those  positions  are  very 
satisfying  to  those  of  us  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  in  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  who  are  looking  to  President 
Reagan  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  so  that  we  will  have  a  Court 
that  will  exercise  judicial  self-restraint. 
It  is  this  sort  of  person  who  is  going 


to  bring  judicial  restraint  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  an  example  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  the  President  might  appoint 
to  the  Federal  judiciary  in  future  years. 
And  if  it  is — and  I  hope  it  is — then.  I 
am  all  the  more  satisfied  that  President 
Reagan  is  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  because  Judge  O'Connor  basically 
has  conservative  views,  that  I  support 
her.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  much 
about  her  basic  philosophy  that  I  found 
to  disagree  with  in  the  2  months  since 
she  has  been  nominated.  I  feel  more 
satisfied  now  as  time  has  passed  and  I 
believe  that  every  favorable  thought  that 
I  had  about  her  conservative  philosophy 
has  been  reinforced  as  a  result  of  the 
hearing  process. 

I  would  say  that  the  reinforcement  of 
my  preconceptions  about  her  came  from 
those  who  have  known  her  during  her 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  Arizona  State 
Legislature.  I  was  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Republican  and  Democrat  State 
legislators  who  have  known  her.  who 
said  that  she  was  a  good  person,  an  ac- 
tive person,  a  person  who  worked  hard. 
I  think  these  are  qualities  that  we  want 
in  a  judge. 

Also,  in  regard  to  the  abortion  issue, 
there  was  a  State  representative  by  the 
name  of  Tony  West,  who  was  present 
and  testified,  who  admitted,  even  though 
he  did  not  specifically  ask  her  how  she 
might  vote  upon  that  issue  before  the 
courts,  he  said  very  specifically  tha*  he 
would  not  have  been  here  in  Washing- 
ton that  day  supporting  her  unless  he 
thought  that  she  was  ripht  on  that  issue. 
Implicitly.  I  read  that  to  mean  that  she 
was  pro-life  on  the  subject  of  abortion. 
In  fact.  I  have  been  considering  my 
years  in  the  Iowa  Legislature,  a  small 
State  legislature — and  I  assume  that 
Arizona  can  be  classified  as  a  small 
State  legislature — and  I  have  been  con- 
sidering, too,  as  I  remember  my  time 
there,  the  camaraderie  that  grows  up 
among  legislators,  and  that  camaraderie 
transcends  party  lines  more  in  State  leg- 
islatures than  even  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  as  you  get  to 
know  your  colleagues  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, that  is  a  better  record  of  b€isic 
instincts  of  a  person  than  anvthing  we 
can  get  out  of  the  hearing  process  we 
had  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

So  I  want  to  be  supportive  of  her  nom- 
ination because  I  feel  that  we  had  at 
least  three  members  of  the  legislature 
there  who,  on  many  issues,  maybe  would 
not  agree  with  her  but  on  some  basic 
ones  that  concerned  us,  they  expressed 
their  approval  of  her. 

Finally,  let  me  say  to  the  Senate  as 
a  body  that  I  want  to  be  supportive  of 
the  President  in  this  nomination — and 
let  me  say  not  blindly  supportive,  but  I 
am  supportive.  I  had  some  doubts  about 
that,  as  I  said  previously  in  my  com- 
ments today.  I  pursued,  in  my  question- 
ing of  Judge  O'Connor,  how  her  conver- 
sations with  the  President  went  when 
she  visited  vnth  him.  I  askpd  if  thev  had 
dlscu5sed  policy  questions.  She  refused  to 
answer  that,  and  I  can  understand  that. 
A  conversation  with  the  President  ought 
to  be  just  between  the  two  people  In- 
volved. 


However,  I  had  an  opportunity  last 
week  at  the  White  House  to  talk  to  the 
President  about  this  nomination.  I  did 
not  go  there  with  the  purpose  of  talk- 
ing about  this;  it  was  on  another  issue.  I, 
too,  do  not  think  that  I  should  divulge 
anything  that  the  President  has  said  to 
me  privately. 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  consider  the  very  same  weighty 
issues  that  we  as  committee  members 
considered  and  he  feels  that  she  is  going 
to  respond  the  way  he  would  want  his 
nominee  to  respond  on  these  issues,  but, 
more  importantly,  the  President  finished 
his  statement  to  me,  not  about  just 
Judge  O'Connor,  but  about  his  own  feel- 
ings on  the  subject  of  abortion. 

That  was  the  first  conversation  I  ever 
had  with  the  President  specifically  on 
that  subject,  and  I  have  discussed  many 
policy  questions  with  him  both  before 
and  after  the  election,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied for  the  first  time  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  President  feels  as  I  do  on  the 
subject  of  abortion. 

I  only  say  these  things,  in  closing,  to 
whatever  extent  they  might  satisfy 
some  doubts  the  leaders  of  the  prolife 
forces  in  this  country  may  have  that 
the  President  is  not  honoring  statements 
he  made  in  the  election  by  his  perform- 
ance as  President.  I  want  to  satisfy 
those  people — at  least  I  am  satisfied — 
that  his  performance  on  this  question, 
specifically  as  it  regards  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  O'Connor,  is  commensu- 
rate with  his  rhetoric. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  time? 

Mr.   THURMOND.   How   much   time 
does  the  Senator  desire? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  One  minute. 
Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa, .  for  his  very 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  in  the  House  and  have 
known  him  to  be  a  very  careful  and 
thorough  member  of  committees,  having 
served  on  ccHnmittees  with  him. 

I  am  not  a  member  nf  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment Senator  Thurmond  and  his  entire 
committee  for  the  very  careful  approach 
that  they  took  in  working  through 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  important 
and  responsible  part  of  our  responsibil- 
ities as  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  advise 
and  consent  to  the  President's  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  supporting  President  Reagan's 
nominee  for  the  Supreme  Court,  Sandra 
O'Connor. 

During  Judge  O'Connor's  confirmation 
hearings  she  proved  herself  to  be  a  very 
capable,  articulate,  intelligent  individ- 
U8d  with  a  precise  legal  mind.  With  her 
political  b{u:kground  as  a  former  legis- 
lator In  Arizona  and  her  substantial 


knowledge  of  law  she  will  bring  to  the 
highest  court  in  this  country  a  good  bal- 
ance of  experience. 

Judge  O'Connor  was  questioned  ex- 
tensively by  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 
For  the  most  part  she  was  forthright  in 
her  answers  although  she  avoided  some 
lines  of  questioning  expressing  a  desire 
not  to  specifically  commit  herself  on  le- 
gal questions  she  might  in  the  future  be 
called  to  rule  upon  as  a  member  of  the 
Court. 

I  was,  however,  very  pleased  that  she 
confirmed  a  belief  that  the  Federal  judi- 
cial system  should  have  a  limited  role  In 
American  life.  It  appears  that  Mrs. 
O'Connor  will  help  steer  the  Court  to- 
ward its  traditional  role  of  Interpreting 
the  laws,  rather  than  making  them. 

President  Reagan  made  a  commitment 
a  long  time  ago  to  choose  Supreme  Court 
justices  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  broad 
philosophy  they  would  bring  to  the  bench 
and  appoint  men  and  women  to  the 
Court  who  respect  the  values  and  morals 
of  the  American  majority.  I  believe  the 
President  met  that  commitment  by 
choosing  Judge  O'Connor  for  this  very 
important  post  in  the  judicial  branch  of 
our  Government. 

On  balance  it  appears  she  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  very  fine  associate  justice 
and  I  am  confident  that  at  some  future 
time  we  will  be  able  to  look  back  on  this 
appointment  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
proud  history  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
abundance  of  time  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would 
like  more  time,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  have  completed  my 
statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
on  our  time.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  running  low  on  his 
time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor's 
confirmation  as  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
•The  President  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  for  our  highest  court.  As  someone 
personaUy  acquainted  with  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor, let  me  assure  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  that  she  wUl  grace  the 
Court  with  her  intelligence  and  Integrity. 

I>urlng  her  years  in  the  legislature  and 
on  the  bench,  she  has  exhibited  an  astute 
legal  mind  and  a  rigorous  conscience 
And  if  anyone  had  any  doubts  about  her 
political  savvy,  those  were  put  to  rest 
during  her  recent  appearances  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

In  one-on-one  meetings  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  long,  searching  sessions 
before  a  Senate  committee.  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor remained  unflappably  calm  and 
forthcoming  in  her  responses. 


Some  complained  that  Mrs.  O'Connor 
should  not  have  to  be  subjected  to  such 
grueling  interrogation.  But  I  disagree. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  poke  and 
pry  into  Judge  O'Connor's  politics.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to  address 
the  proper  role  of  the  courts  as  weU  as 
the  improper  role.  Now  and  not  next 
month  or  next  year  when  Mrs.  O'Connor 
takes  a  stand  on  an  Issue  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  disagree  with. 

Once  this  nominee  is  confirmed  and 
takes  her  seat  on  this  Nation's  highest 
court,  those  kinds  of  questions  will  be  out 
of  order.  Once  she  is  confirmed,  she  must 
be  Independent,  completely  and  utterly 
free  of  interference  from  anybody,  and 
that  Includes  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  our  Constitution 
calls  for.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
checks  and  balances  of  a  tripartite  sjrs- 
tem  of  government. 

We  in  the  Senate  will  not  have  the 
right  to  look  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
writes  an  opinion  and  tell  her.  "No,  Jus- 
tice O'Connor,  you  can't  reach  that  con- 
clusion or  prescribe  that  remedy.  You 
must  support  school  prayer  but  not 
school  busing.  You  must  ban  abortion 
but  allow  capital  punishment."  We  can- 
not decide  that  for  her.  From  here  on 
she  is  on  her  own. 

Is  there  anyone  here  who  really  wants 
100  politicians  to  decide  the  ouality  of 
justice  he  or  she  will  receive  when  their 
day  in  court  comes  around?  Do  any  of 
us  want  our  Supreme  Court  counting 
votes  on  the  Senate  fiocr  when  it  decides 
an  issue  affecting  our  civil  rights?  The 
answer  is  no.  We  all  deserve  better  than 
that. 

In  Mrs.  O'Connor  we  have  a  top-notch 
nominee.  Let  us  confirm  her  and  then 
stay  out  of  the  way  and  let  her  do  her 
job.  She  will  do  it  exceedingly  well. 

Today  marks  our  swing  at  the  pitch. 
And  that  is  proper.  What  will  always  be 
inappropriate  is  to  use  the  legislative  bat 
as  a  subsequent  club  over  the  heads  of 
the  judicial  and  executive  branches. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  nominated  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  When  confirmed 
she  will  be  the  first  woman  to  serve  on 
the  Court  in  its  history. 

I  have  followed  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding  her   nomination    with   great 


Interest,  a  controversy  centering  on 
Judge  O'Connor's  views  about  abortion. 
Her  record  as  a  legislator  in  the  State 
Senate  of  Arizona  has  been  looked  at 
in  the  minutest  detail,  and  indeed  much 
of  Judge  O'Connor's  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  last  week  was 
devoted  to  yet  another  reexamination 
of  her  record  and  her  present  opinions 
on  that  subject. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  abortion  for 
a  long  time.  Throughout  the  debate  on 
Federal  funding  for  abortion,  I  have 
continually  supported  the  strictest  lan- 
guage possible,  language  that  would  re- 
strict the  use  of  Federal  funds  only  to 
cases  where  the  mother's  life  is  endan- 
gered. My  own  commitment  to  human 
life  and  my  opposition  to  abortion  are 
fundamental. 

Nonetheless,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
preoccupation  with  her  personal  views 
displayed  by  opponents  of  Judge  O'Con- 
nor's confirmation  is  misplaced.  They 
are  asking  the  wrong  question.  In  my 
opinion,  one's  personal  views  on  matters 
of  public  policy  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  how  one  comprehends  the  duties  of 
the  judiciary  under  the  Constitution. 

We  are  not  electing  a  legislator  when 
the  Senate  confirms  a  man  or  woman  for 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court.  We  are 
naming  a  justice.  The  true  question  to 
be  addressed  and  answered  regards 
Judge  O'Connor's  view  of  the  Court  and 
the  role  of  the  judiciary  In  the  govern- 
mental system.  Does  she  view  a  justice 
as  a  legislator  and  the  Supreme  Court 
as  an  institution  that  creates  public  pol- 
icy? Or  is  the  Court  charged  with  deter- 
mining what  the  law  is  and  with  enforc- 
ing the  law  enacted  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

Judge  O'Connor  left  the  Senate  in  no 
doubt  about  her  answer  to  this  question. 
After  remarking  on  her  experience  as  a 
State  legislator  and  State  court  judge, 
she  said: 

Those  experiences  have  strengthened  my 
view  that  the  proper  role  of  the  Judiciary  Is 
one  of  Interpreting  and  applying  the  law, 
not  making  It. 

She  repeated  this  basic  belief  time  and 
again  over  3  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

President  Reagan  was  outspoken  In 
his  campaign  for  the  Presidency  about 
his  desire  to  stop  overreaching  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  him.  And  yet  the  position  of  Judge 
O'Connor's  opponents  seems  to  be  that 
a  nominee's  personal  preferences  on  is- 
sues such  as  abortion  are  not  only  rele- 
vant, but  that  those  preferences  should 
be  pressed  on  the  Court. 

My  view  and  the  President's  view,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  the  Court  is  not 
the  philosophical  arbiter  of  Government 
poUcy.  Our  view  is  that  the  legislatures, 
both  State  and  Federal,  properly  make 
pohcy  decisions.  The  Court  is  to  Interpret 
the  law  and  to  apply  it  to  different  sets 
of  facts. 

Its  task  Is  to  do  justice,  to  fill  In,  as 
Justice  Cswdozo  said,  the  interstices  of 
the  law.  President  Reagsm  and  I  are 
against  judicial  activism,  whether  It  Is 
activism  of  the  right  or  the  left.  This  Is 
a  conservative  view  of  the  Court  and  Its 
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function  that  I  em  commending  to  my 
colleagues.  The  opponents  of  Judge 
O'Connor  are  not  judicial  conservatives, 
they  are  judicial  swjtivists.  They  seek  to 
work  their  own  will  on  the  coimtry 
through  imelected  judges. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  unhappi- 
ness  felt  by  the  opponents  of  abortion, 
of  whom  I  am  one,  with  recent  Supreme 
Court  rulings.  In  many  cases,  most  nota- 
bly Roe  against  Wade  in  1973,  the  Court 
has  substituted  its  judgment  on  ques- 
tions of  domestic  relations  and  public 
health  for  the  judgment  of  State  legis- 
latures. 

It  is  this  practice  of  the  Supreme  Coi:rt 
and  the  lower  Federal  courts  that  we  in 
the  Senate  ought  to  be  working  to  stop. 
I  believe  we  will  be  taking  an  important 
step  in  that  direction  by  confirming 
Sandra  O'Connor. 

Judge  O'Connor  was  asked  her  opinion 
of  Roe  against  Wade  during  her  confir- 
mation hearings.  She  properly  declined 
to  comment  directly  on  what  she  would 
do  in  any  future  abortion  decision.  But 
I  conclude  from  what  she  did  say  about 
the  role  of  the  Court  that  she  would  have 
dissented  in  tliat  decision. 

Roe  against  Wade,  as  is  well  known, 
held  that  a  woman's  freedom  to  decide  to 
have  an  abortion  is  a  "fundamental 
right"  protected  by  the  Constitution 
against  State  interference.  A  State's 
right  to  proscribe  or  at  least  regulate 
abortions  for  the  health  of  the  mother 
or  because  of  its  interest  in  protecting 
the  unborn  child  was  judged  secondar>' 
to  a  woman's  right  of  privacy. 

This  right  of  privacy  was  expounded 
by  the  Court  in  Griswold  against  Con- 
necticut in  1965. 

While  it  is  not  clear  from  the  various 
opinions  in  that  case  precisely  what  the 
constitutional  basis  of  this  right  to  priv- 
acy Is,  the  effect  of  its  creation  and  sub- 
sequent application  in  Roe  against  Wade 
was  to  remove  from  the  State  legislators 
decisions  previously  made  by  elected 
representatives. 

In  Planned  Parenthood  against  Dan- 
forth  I  sought  to  uphold  Missouri's  abil- 
ity to  pass  legislation  preserving  and 
strengthening  marriage,  an  institution 
which  an  earlier  court  called  "the  foun- 
dation of  the  family  and  society,  without 
which  there  would  be  neither  civilization 
nor  progress." 

Missouri  and  I  lost  our  battle,  and  the 
unhappiness  over  this  and  other  abor- 
tion decisions  explains  why  Judge  O'Con- 
nor's nomination  faces  such  an  outcry 
from  opponents  to  abortion. 

And  yet,  to  repeat,  I  think  the  outcry 
in  this  instance  is  misplaced.  Judge 
O'Connor  not  only  can.  but  should  be 
part  of  the  solution  to  a  problem  that 
includes  the  abortion  decisions  but  goes 
beyond  them. 

That  problem  is  a  Federal  judiciary 
that  too  often  is  willing  to  substitute  its 
will  for  that  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  State  and  Federal  governments. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  judi- 
ciary that  sometimes  acts  as  though  it  is 
superior  to  the  legislative  power.  This  is 
the  abuse  that  we  need  to  stop,  one  which 
reaches  to  the  heart  of  our  entire  system 
of  government,  one  that  challenges  the 


very  operation  of  a  limited  government 
such  as  ours. 

The  three  branches  of  our  Grovemment 
are  bounded  by  the  Constitution,  that 
document  that  at  once  makes  possible 
and  protects  our  liberty  and  prosperity. 
The  three  branches  were  designed  as  co- 
equals  and  as  coequals  should  not  seek 
to  control  or  undermine  each  other. 

This  difficulty  with  the  judiciary  is  a 
perennial  one.  As  long  ago  as  the  1830  s, 
de  Tocqueville,  that  astute  French  ob- 
server of  our  national  life,  remarked 
that: 

Hardly  any  question  arises  in  the  United 
States  that  is  not  resolved  sooner  or  later 
into  a  judicial  question. 

But,  to  borrow  from  the  clear  eye  of 
Alexander  Bickel,  to  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  touches  many  aspects  of 
American  life  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  govern  all  that  it  touches.  The 
work  of  interpeting  the  law,  and  ulti- 
mately the  power  to  declare  unconstitu- 
tional a  statute  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  independence  of  life 
tenure  is  granted  to  the  Court's  mem- 
bers. 

With  this  freedom  from  the  ordinary 
demands  of  political  life  in  this  republic, 
the  Court  has  the  responsibility  to  exer- 
cise its  power  with  the  utmost  discretion 
and  respect  for  its  coequal  representa- 
tive body.  To  do  otherwise  the  Court 
risks  losing  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  this 
Congress. 

A  substantial  loss  of  faith  will  in- 
evitably result  in  an  attempt  perma- 
nently to  shackle  the  Court,  either  by 
stripping  it  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  a  wide 
range  of  cases  or  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  forever  change 
its  nature.  There  are  already  such  efforts 
afoot  in  the  97th  Congress. 

I  have  faith  after  reviewing  what  Judge 
O'Connor  has  said  and  done  in  her  ca- 
reer that  she  understands  these  things. 
She  will  not  don  her  robes  in  order  to 
legislate  for  partisans  of  any  cause,  left 
or  right. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  this  Senator 
that  Judge  O'Connor  will  join  the  High- 
e.st  Court  of  this  land  dedicated  to  the 
final  responsibility  of  insuring  that  our 
constitutional  doctrines  will  be  continu- 
ou.^ly  honored. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
that.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  withhold  it,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
taken  the  occasion  this  morning  to  speak 
about  this  nomination.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  my  colleagues  are  on  the 
floor  seeking  to  be  heard  at  this  time,  I 
shall  now  speak  about  the  nomination,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  President,  I,  as  did  my  colleague 
and  chairman  'Mr.  Thurmond),  sat 
through  the  hearings  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor's  nomina- 
tion. I  listened  to  Judge  O'Connor  ex- 
pound on  a  series  of  issues  and  subjects; 
she  described  her  perspective  on  the  Con- 


stitution, the  role  of  the  Court  gener- 
ally, and  her  role,  as  she  saw  it,  were 
she  to  be  confirmed  on  that  Court. 

I  was  personally  very  satisfied  with 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  answers  that  Judge 
O'Connor  gave.  Ilie  strange  thing,  Mr. 
President,  was  that  I  noticed  all  of  my 
colleagues  were  basically  satisfied;  this 
worried  me. 

I  looked  around  on  that  committee  and 
I  found  people  with  whom  I  have  basic 
philosophic  disagreements  apparently 
being  as  satisfied  as  I  was  with  Judge 
O'Connor's  answers.  And  just  as,  as  I  am 
sure,  that  gave  them  cause  to  be  con- 
cerned, it  gave  me  cause  to  be  concerned. 
I  am  not  being  facetious  when  I  say 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  if  Senator 
East,  for  example,  and  Senator  Biden 
could  agree  on  what  the  qualifications  of 
a  judge  could  be,  then  either  we  did  not 
understand  one  another's  position  or  one 
of  the  two  of  us  was  misreading  what  the 
judge  had  to  say.  As  I  began  to  contem- 
plate what  that  meant,  all  of  a  sudden 
a  thought  occurred  to  me.  That  same 
thought  was  prompted  by  the  speeches 
made  here  this  morning. 

What  dawned  on  me  was  that  no  one, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  approximately  200- 
year  history  of  the  Court,  has  been  accu- 
rately able  to  predict  what  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  would  be  like  prior  to 
that  justices  being  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  futile 
exercise  for  us  to  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
assure  our  fellow  Senators  what  this 
judge  is  going  to  be  like. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  a  kid  walk- 
ing through  a  graveyard.  When  I  walked 
tlirough  a  graveyard  to  make  a  shortcut 
through  to  get  up  to  my  house,  I  used 
always  to  whistle.  I  used  to  whistle  in  the 
graveyard.  It  was  more  to  assure  myself 
that  everything  was  all  right  than  any- 
thing else.  I  was  not  whistling  for  the 
dead.  I  knew  I  did  not  believe  in  gho6ts, 
I  knew  I  was  not  frightened,  but  I  wanted 
to  let  myself  know  aloud  that  I  was  not. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  whistling  in  the 
graveyard  going  on  here  on  the  floor  ol 
the  Senate  today.  There  is  a  huge  amount 
of  whistling  in  the  graveyard  about  what 
kind  of  justice  Judge  O'Connor  will  be. 
It  would  be  my  guess,  if  I  had  to  guess, 
that  she  will  be  a  fairly  moderate  justice. 
I  do  not  think  she  will  be  significantly 
different  from  the  man  she  is  replacing. 
I  think,  in  fact,  she  will  probably  be  what 
my  friends  on  the  right  like  to  think  of 
as  a  strict  constructionist.  But  every  time 
we  asked  her  that,  she  told  us  how  im- 
portant stare  decisis  is.  She  said,  "Yes,  I 
do  not  think  judges  should  make  the  law, 
I  think  they  should  interpret  it.  Stare 
decisis  is  important."  But  everybody 
heard  the  first  part  of  her  comment,  not 
the  second  part. 

Mr.  President,  what  my  friends  on  the 
right  are  looking  for  these  days  is  not  a 
judge  who  believes  strongly  in  stare  de- 
cisis— because,  a  judge  who  does  that 
relies  on  precedents,  the  cases  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  already  decided. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided,  in  my 
humble  opinion  as  a  laym.an,  incorrectly 
in  the  Roe  case,  but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
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ter  is  that  the  Court  has  made  a  decision 
with  regard  to  abortion.  The  Court  has 
made  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  women.  The  Court  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  decisions  with  regard  to  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  first  amendment.  And  here 
we  have  a  judge  who  says,  "I  am  a  con- 
servative; ergo,  I  will  follow  precedent." 

■What  is  happening  on  this  floor  is  a 
strange  juxtaposition  of  what  the  tradi- 
tional roles  have  been  and  what  you  seek 
in  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Really,  what 
the  liberals  like  Howard  Metzenbaum 
are  looking  for  is  a  strict  constructionist. 
He  does  not  even  know  it,  I  think.  He 
wants  somebody  who  is  going  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  overturn  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Warren  Court.  That  is  a 
strict  constructionist  today,  in  the  way 
Judge  O'Connor  would  always  use  the 
phrase. 

Really,  what  my  friend.  Senator 
Helms,  and  my  other  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle — and  .some  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle — are  looking  for  is  an 
activist  on  the  Court.  If  Judge  O'Connor 
is  not  an  activist,  she  has  problems,  be- 
cause she  is  not  going  to  be  overturning 
the  decisions  that  they — and  I,  on  occa- 
sion— sometimes  find  odious,  obnoxious, 
or  totally  reprehensible. 

I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  I  solved  the  dilemma 
for  myself  of  why  I  could  sit  there  with 
Senator  East  or  Senator  Denton  and 
others  with  whom  I  have  basic  philo- 
sophic differences  and  we  could  both 
think  this  judge  was  going  to  be  the  kind 
of  Justice  we  would  appoint  or  we  would 
be  happy  with  if  we  had  the  right  to  de- 
termine who  is  going  to  be  on  the  Court. 
It  is  because  we  have  all  confused,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  what  we  are  looking  for. 
Strict  construction  today,  adherence 
to  precedent  today,  may  be  the  opposite 
of  what  intellectusd  conservatives  would 
want. 

Conversely,  p.n  activist  justice  may  be 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  people  like  me 
would  want,  because  I  believe  that  the 
Court  was  right  heretofore  on  civil  liber- 
ties, has  been  correct  on  civil  rights. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  caution  my  col- 
leagues not  to  tie  themselves  in  too 
tightly  or  weave  such  a  closely  knit  web 
for  the  electorate  in  deflning  what  this 
Judge  is  going  to  be  like.  We  are  not 
seers;  it  is  not  our  role  to  determine 
what  she  is  going  to  be  like.  And  this  gets 
me  to  the  basic  thrust  of  what  I  think  we 
should  consider  in  nominees  and  why  I 
am  so  ardently  in  support  of  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor.  That  is  that  she  possesses  the 
qualifications  to  be  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Those  qualifications,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are,  in  fact,  not  what  her  philosophy 
is  and  not  what  we  think  she  will  be,  but, 
first  of  all,  whether  or  not  she  possesses 
the  legal  skills  and  capabilities,  training, 
and  background  to  understand,  and,  in 
fact,  have  some  possibility  of  interpret- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  short,  does  she  have  a  lot  of  gray 
matter?  Is  she  very  bright?  Notwith- 
standing the  now  notorious  comment  of 
a  former  colleague  of  ours,  mediocrity 
on  the  bench  is  not  something  we  need. 
We  need  superior  Intellects,  "niis  Is  the 


most  superior  of  courts,  Mr.  President, 
and  she  has  a  superior  Intellect. 

The  next  thing  I  think  we  should  look 
for  in  nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  tell, 
in  a  predictable  circumstance — that  is, 
whether  or  not  she  is  someone  of  moral 
character.  There  is  only  one  way  that  I 
know  of  to  determine  whether  or  not 
someone  has  a  good  moral  character. 
Either  you  know  the  person  personally 
for  a  long  time  and  can  attest  to  it-— 
and  I  suspect  99  or  98  of  us  in  this  body 
do  not  know  about  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor— or  you  look  at  the  person's  back- 
ground and  all  phases  of  the  record.  In- 
vestigators on  the  minority  side,  as  on  the 
majority  side,  went  into  great  detail  in 
investigating  Sandra  Day  O'Coimor's 
background. 

We  not  only  had  the  FBI  checking, 
which  they  would  have  done  anyway ;  we 
had  our  own  people.  We  interviewed 
everyone,  from  people  with  whom  she 
went  to  school  to  those  with  whom  she 
practiced  law  and  those  with  whom  she 
served  in  the  legislature,  those  who  knew 
her  family,  those  who  knew  her  as  a 
child.  Across  the  board,  unequivocally, 
even  those  who  did  not  like  her  person- 
ally— and  there  were  not  many  of 
those — said  the  woman  has  a  lot  of  char- 
acter; she  is  honest:  she  is  straight;  she 
is  an  outstanding  person. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  get  by 
those  first  two  tests,  there  is  only  one, 
last  test  we  should  be  looking  at,  and 
that  is  whether  or  not  the  person  has  ju- 
dicial temperament  to  be  on  the  Court. 
That  is  almost  a  term  of  art,  but  it  is  not 
something  that  is  unimportant.  You  can 
be  brilliant,  you  can  have  great  moral 
character,  you  can  be  honest  as  the  day 
is  long  and  know  the  Constitution  and 
American  jurisprudence  better  than  any- 
one else  and  still  be  a  poor  judge  because 
you  do  not  have  a  good  judicial  tempera- 
ment— you  tend  to  lose  your  temper,  you 
tend  to  lose  your  objectivity,  you  are  not 
open-minded  enough  to  see  all  sides  of  a 
question.  That  is  judicial  temperament. 

Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  from  observa- 
tion and  from  looking  at  her  record,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  has  not 
had  a  long  record  on  the  bench,  has  had 
a  long  record  of  being  openminded,  will- 
ing to  listen  to  all  sides  of  an  issue,  and 
able  to  make,  in  a  judicious  nature,  if 
you  will,  a  decision  based  on  the  facts  as 
she  knows  them. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
more  we  can  ask  of  a  Justice  of  the  T7.S. 
Supreme  Court.  We  had  a  President,  a 
great  one,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  who 
appointed  a  man  named  Earl  Warren 
because  he  thought  Mr.  Warren  was  a 
mainstream  Republican,  and  President 
Eisenhower  wanted  to  have  a  conserva- 
tive on  the  Court.  Earl  Warren  turned 
out  to  be  not  the  most  liberal  justfce  on 
the  Supreme  Court — Justice  Douglas  and 
others  were  more  liberal — but  the  most 
liberal  leader  of  the  Court  that  the  Court 
has  known  in  its  196-vear  history.  Earl 
Warren  revolutionized  his  court — civil 
riehts.  civil  liberties,  and  a  hiiee  ranee  of 
other  issues  in  the  U.S.  legal  spectrum. 

At  that  time,  we  had  a  President  who 
appointed  a  man  he  thought  was  of  a 
different  philosophy. 


We  have  had  Presidents  who  decided 
they  wanted  to  appoint  very  liberal  Jus- 
tices to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  is  going  to  accuse  Justice 
Wliite  of  being  the  most  liberal  member 
of  the  Court,  but  we  had  a  famous  and 
known  conservative  President  of  the 
United  States  appoint  him  to  the  Court. 

At  the  risk  of  overstating  the  case,  I 
beheve  these  examples  from  our  history 
should  be  enough  caution  to  those  of  us 
on  the  floor  who  are  willing,  for  our  own 
political  needs  and/ or  because  we  think 
we  know,  to  stop  predicting  what  she  is 
going  to  be  and  to  underscore  the  need 
for  us  to  have  more  objective  criteria  to 
determine  whether  or  not  someone 
should  or  should  not  be  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States— that  is.  their 
intellectual  capacity,  their  background 
and  training,  their  normal  character, 
and  their  judicial  temperament. 

We  cannot  be  asked  to  effectively  do 
much  beyond  that;  for.  if  it  were  oiu:  task 
to  apply  a  philosophic  litmus  test  beyond 
that — which  is  not  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body,  in  my  opinion — 
it  would  be  a  task  at  which  we  would 
consistently  fail,  because  there  is  no  good 
way  in  which  we  can  know. 

So  I  believe  we  should  caution  the 
electorate  that  even  if  they  want  us  to 
apply  a  litmus  test,  even  if  they  think 
that  is  our  role,  it  is  not  something  we 
can  do  very  well;  because  once  a  Justice 
dons  that  robe  and  walks  into  that 
sanctum  across  the  way,  we  have  no  con- 
trol, and  tha^  is  how  it  should  be — we 
have  no  control.  They  are  a  separate, 
independent,  and  equal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  bets  are  off. 

It  is  imlike  the  situation  with  respect 
to  Senators  and  Presidents,  in  which  the 
electorate  can  demand  of  us  what  our 
philosophic  background  is  or  what  we 
think  about  a  particular  issue:  and  if  we 
turn  out  to  be  different  from  that  which 
they  perceive,  as  many  of  us  have  in  the 
past,  they  do  to  us  very  rapidly  what 
they  have  a  right  to  do — take  back  the 
seat  that  they  own,  not  we,  and  say,  "We 
made  a  mistake.  We  thought  we  elected 
a  liberal,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  con- 
servative. Goodby."  Or,  "We  thought 
we  elected  a  conservative,  and  he  turned 
out  to  be  liberal.  Goodby." 

You  caimot  do  that  with  a  Justice.  So 
we  should  not  kid  our  electorate;  we 
should  not  tell  them  we  know.  We  can 
tell  them  what  our  hopes  are.  We  can 
tell  them  what  are  desires  are. 

I  hope  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  under- 
stands the  futility  of  busing  and  under- 
stands that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  logical, 
constitutional  argument  for  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  remedy  package.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that.  But  I  have  to  tell  my 
constituency  the  truth  when  they  ask 
me,  as  they  did  during  the  August  recess, 
"Joe,  are  you  for  this  woman?  Are  you 
sure  she  is  against  busing,  as  you  are?" 
They  look  you  straight  in  the  eye.  I  say, 
"I  don't  know.  I  hope  so."  It  is  the  same 
with  an  entire  range  of  other  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  I  am  sure 
of  today,  as  I  prepare  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor, 
is  that  she  is  a  woman  of  competence. 
Intellect,  and  high  moral  standing,  and 
has  a  record  of  25  or  more  years  of  public 
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service  that  reflects  a  judicial  bearing, 
a  judicial  temperament. 

That  is  all  I  can  be  expected  to  know. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  that  is  all  I  have 
a  right  to  ask.  Consequently,  when  that 
test  is  met,  I  not  only  feel  compelled  but 
also  feel  very  good  about  exercising  my 
role,  my  duty  in  the  advice  and  consent 
process,  and  saying,  "Yes,  Mr.  President, 
the  woman  you  picked  should  be  on  the 
Court;  she  meets  the  test,  and  I  enthu- 
siastically support  her." 

The  reason  I  bothered  to  take  this 
much  time  is  not  merely  that  no  one  else 
wanted  to  speak  and  that  I  had  a  lot 
of  time  remaining.  Another  reason  why 
I  have  taken  this  much  time  is  that  this 
is  not  the  first  test  we  are  going  to  have. 
We  are  going  to  be  back  up  here  again, 
I  am  sure — perhaps  not  in  the  next  3 
years,  but  in  the  near  future,  if  Father 
Time  has  his  way,  as  he  does  with  all 
of  us,  and  we  will  be  making  a  similar 
decision  on  one.  two,  three,  or  four  more 
Justices — soon,  in  the  near  term.  It  will 
be  at  least  in  this  decade. 

So  I  hope  we  do  not  lock  ourselves  into 
boxes  which,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  our  duties  as  Senators,  we  will  have 
to  climb  out  of,  to  our  embarrassment, 
when  the  next  nominee  comes  before  us. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that  some  of 
my  liberal  friends  say  that  my  conserva- 
tive friends  had  no  right  to  ask  about 
abortion.  Yet,  if  the  President  were  to 
send  up  the  name  of  somebody  who  was 
against  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  who  had 
a  background  of  having  been  associated 
with  the  Klan  or  some  other  group 
whose  ideas  were  anathema  to  civil 
rights,  all  of  a  sudden  the  litmus  test 
would  start  to  be  applied. 

I  have  that  litmus  paper  out  on  this 
side,  and  it  will  be  turning  pink  quickly. 

Everyone  will  be  saying.  "Oh.  no."  My 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will 
be  saying  it  should  not  be  one  issue. 

So  if  we  have  a  sense  of  what  obliga- 
tion is,  I  think  we  will  do  the  country  a 
better  service,  we  will  do  ourselves  a 
serious  political  service,  a  good  service, 
and  that  is  not  make  fools  of  ourselves, 
and  we  will  be  honest  with  the  public 
and  hope  that  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
continues  to  display  her  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, her  moral  standing,  and  her 
judicial  temperament,  and  even  with 
that  we  cannot  guarantee  but  we  can 
hope. 

With  a  little  bit  of  help  and  prayer, 
and  it  is  likely  that  past  is  prologue  and 
her  past  is  exemplary,  she  is  a  fine 
woman,  she  deserves  to  sit  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  if  the 
President  wants  her  there.  He  has  a 
right  to  make  that  choice,  and  we  do 
not  have  a  right  to  turn  it  down  unless 
she  does  not  meet  one  of  those  stand- 
ards, in  my  humble  opinion. 

Unless  one  of  my  colleagues  wishes  me 
to  yield  time  to  him.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  on  our  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  State. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  nomina- 
tion, but  I  should  wish  to  have  the  rec- 
ord show  that  I  find  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  have  been 
thoughtful,    to    have    been    very    well 


thought  out,  to  state  the  duty  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  dealing 
with  nominations  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  fair,  appropri- 
ate, and  effective  fashion. 

I  should  wish  to  thank  him  for  that 
statement  which  will  grace  this  record 
and  simply  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
everything  which  I  have  heard  him  say 
during  the  course  of  this  talk. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Had  I  known  he  was  going  to  say  that 
I  would  have  yielded  to  him  much  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississinpi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  yielding  to  me. 

This  is  indeed  an  Important  day  in  the 
life  of  our  Renublic.  The  Senate  will  con- 
firm todav  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
O'Connor  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Not  only  has  President  Reagan  chosen 
a  woman  to  sit  on  the  highest  court  in 
our  Government,  he  has  selected  a  per- 
son with  o'ltstanding  aiiali^'cations.  She 
has  served  with  distinction  as  a  State 
court  judge,  as  an  able  and  diligent  leg- 
islator, and  throughout  her  life  she  has 
been  a  concerned,  caring,  active  citizen, 
partlcipatint?  in  community  and  civic  ac- 
tivities, helping  make  her  area  of  the 
United  States  a  much  better  place  for  all 
of  its  residents. 

She  obviously  is  a  person  with  a  keen 
intellect,  whose  respect  for  knowledge 
and  reason  will  help  make  her  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  Court.  Her  allegi- 
ance to  the  law  and  its  importance  to 
our  society  will  serve  as  a  firm  basis  for 
making  the  hard  decisions  that  will  be 
hers  to  make. 

There  are  many  competing  and  some- 
times conflicting  interests  in  our  Nation. 
One  of  the  most  Imoortant  functions  of 
the  law.  and  resoonsibilities  of  our  courts, 
is  to  balance  fairly  and  equitably  those 
legitimate  interests  that  are  pressing  for 
recognition.  In  many  cases  the  law  is  not 
well  settled.  Precedents  may  not  be 
clearly  defined.  That  is  whv  we  have  a 
Supreme  Court  It  is  to  this  tribunal  that 
the  hardest  questions  are  put. 

In  my  mind,  the  quality  and  correct- 
ness of  opinions  and  decisions  and  hence 
the  compatibility  of  the  people  with  their 
government  will  depend  on  the  conscien- 
tious application  of  reason  and  the  rule 
of  law  by  the  justices  of  our  highest 
Court. 

I  am  comfortable  in  the  expectation 
that  Mrs.  Justice  O'Connor  will  discharge 
the  important  duties  of  this  oflQce  in  a 
manner  that  will  make  us  all  proud  of 
the  Court  and  of  our  system  of  justice. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  delighted  the  President 
has  chosen  a  woman  to  fill  this  vacancy. 
There  has  been  a  long  wait. 

I  remember  when  women  were  first 
permitted  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
jury  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  in  our 
courts.  A  dramatic  impact  on  trials  oc- 
curred, as  I  remember,  because  of  their 
dedication  to  their  duties  and  sense  of 
fairness  and  the  seriousness  with  which 
most  women  jurors  attempted  to  comply 
with  the  courts'  instructions  as  to  the 
law  governing  the  case.  The  quality  of 
justice  improved  greatly  in  my  State  as 
a  result  of  that  long  overdue  change. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  future  compe- 
tence of  the  Supreme  Court  is  assured  by 
the  excellent  decision  of  our  President  to 
nominate  Sandra  O'Coimor.  It  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  vote  in  favor  of  her  confirma- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  historic  day  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Today  we.  in  the  U.S  Senate,  will  exer- 
cise our  authority  under  article  II,  sec- 
tion II  of  the  Constitution  and  grant  our 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  the  first 
woman  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  ic 
also  an  historic  day  in  our  Nation's  con  - 
tinuing  effort  to  insure  women  full  citi  - 
zenship  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  savor 
this  moment,  because  it  is  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  the  Court  itself,  and 
there  have  been  only  a  few  of  these  mo- 
ments. We  should  pause  and  realize  that 
we  are  at  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another.  Sixteen  years  ago. 
President  Johnson  nominated  Thurgood 
Marshall  to  the  Court.  We  celebrated 
that  appointment  too  as  one  of  historic 
dimension.  President  Johnson  said  on 
that  occasion: 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
the  right  time  to  do  It.  the  right  man  and 
the  right  place. 

By  changing  one  word.  I  think  that 
those  words  of  President  Johnson  would 
be  just  as  appropriate  today. 

I  think  President  Reagsoi  has  demon- 
strated great  vision  and  a  fine  sense  of 
history  in  nominating  Judge  O'Connor 
for  the  seat  that  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
has  held  with  such  distinction  for  such  a 
long  time.  Much  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  Judge  O'Connor  comes 
from  the  State  courts.  This  may  indeed 
turn  out  to  be  an  asset  by  bringing  that 
State  perspective  into  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  so  doing,  she  will  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  some  of  her  most  distinguished 
predecessors — Justice  Cardozo,  Justice 
Holmes,  Justice  Brennan — and  she  will 
serve  in  good  tradition. 

Shortly  before  Judge  O'Connor  was 
nominated,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  her  and  to  discuss  at  length  a  vari- 
ety of  legal  issues.  During  that  con- 
versation, I  got  a  clear  sense  that  when 
she  is  confirmed  she  will  come  to  the 
Court  as  an  interpreter  of  the  law  rather 
than  as  one  who  originates  law.  This  Is 
a  view  with  which  I  wholeheartedly  con- 
cur. We  continued  our  dialog  on  this 
issue — and  many  other  relevant  con- 
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stitutional  issues,  such  as  freedom  of  the 
press — when  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  and  I  had  the 
opportunity  2  weeks  ago  to  query  her  on 
the  whole  gamut  of  legal  and  constitu- 
tional issues  of  concern  to  us  today,  we 
put  her  through  a  rigorous  and  grueling 
examination.  She  passed  that  test  with 
distinction.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Judge 
O'Connor's  nomination  will  receive  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  this  historic  occasion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Sandra  O'Cormor  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  met  privately  with  Mrs.  O'Connor  and 
also  observed  her  hour  after  hour  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  concluded 
that  she  is  highly  qualified  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  intend  to  vote 
in  her  favor. 

Let  me  share  with  you  my  observations 
of  Sandra  O'Connor  wihch  led  to  my  de- 
cision to  vote  for  her  confirmation  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  I 
met  in  my  office  privately  with  Mrs. 
O'Connor  we  discussed  judicial  philos- 
ophy. There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Mrs.  O'Connor  will  be  a  conserva- 
tive Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
the  Constitution  is  only  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  it  is,  she  quickly 
interjected  saying.  "No.  I  don't  agree. 
The  Constitution  is  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says  it  is."  In  the  committee  hear- 
ings, her  responses  along  this  line  were 
much  the  same.  She  further  indicated 
her  understanding  of  the  difference  be- 
tween legislating  and  judging.  She 
stated  quite  simply  that.  "As  a  judge, 
it  is  not  my  function  to  develop  public 
policy." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  most  of  my 
colleagues  would  agree  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  member  of  the  Court  to  put 
aside  personal  preferences  and  reach 
decisions  based  purely  on  the  facts,  the 
law  and  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that 
Mrs.  O'Connor's  clearly  apparent  con- 
servative judicial  temperament,  that  is. 
her  conservative  view  of  the  role  of  the 
courts,  and  her  clear  understanding  of 
the  separation  of  powers,  especially  be- 
tween the  judiciary  and  the  legislature, 
indicate  that  she  will  make  an  excellent 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

MRS.    SANDRA    O'CONNOR    WILL    SERVE    WELL    ON 
THE  TJ.S.   ST7PSKME   COtmT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  testify  in  support  of 
Mrs.  Sandra  O'Connor  at  her  hearing 
before  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Wednesday.  September  9. 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  my  state- 
ment before  the  committee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  cwn- 
mittee,  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  this  historic 
occasion. 

I  am  not  overstating  the  case  when 
I  refer  to  this  hearing  as  historic.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  205  years  of  our 
Republic's  existence  the  Senate  is  called 
on  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  a  nomi- 
nee to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  who  is  a 
woman.  I  regret  very  much  that  it  has 
taken  more  than  two  centuries  to  ac- 
knowledge through  this  nomination  that 
just  as  justice  should  be  symbolically 
blindfolded  when  determining  the  facts, 


we  should  be  oblivious  to  sex  when  se- 
lecting those  who  administer  justice. 

Mrs.  Sandra  O'Connor  will  appear  be- 
fore this  committee  today  as  the  choice 
of  our  President,  not  solely  because  she 
is  a  woman,  but  because  her  record  ap- 
pears to  quaUfy  her  to  serve  on  our  Na- 
tion's highest  tribunal. 

I  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  if 
Mrs.  O'Cormor  is  confirmed  as  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  her 
sex  will  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  her  deci- 
sions. She  will  be  urged  to  make  feminist 
rulings ;  she  will  be  criticized  if  she  makes 
them  or  if  she  resists  this  pressure. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  se- 
lected and  evaluated  solrfy  on  their  ex- 
perience, their  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
their  dedication  to  the  United  States  &s 
a  nation  governed  by  the  laws  the  people 
impose  on  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Mrs.  O'Connor 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  will  have  succeeded  at  long 
last  in  having  a  woman  occupy  virtuaUy 
every  high  office  our  coimtry  has  to  offer. 
The  most  notable  exception  is  the  White 
House,  and  I  anticipate  the  day  when 
the  highest  oCBce  in  our  land  is  not 
exclusively  a  male  preserve. 

A  breakthrough  occurred  during  the 
we^  in  March  of  1933  in  which  I  first 
became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  was  on  March  4  of  that 
year  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt— the  day  he  took  office — broke  an- 
other precedent  by  appointing  Frances 
Perkins  as  the  first  female  cabinet  mem- 
ber. During  the  12  years  that  Mrs.  Per- 
kins served  as  Secretary  of  Labor  she 
repeatedly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
President  Roosevelt's  action.  Her  distin- 
guished career  made  it  easier  for  the 
other  women  who  have  subsequently 
served  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mrs.  O'Connor.  I  wish  you  well,  not 
only  during  these  hearings,  pnd  the  Sen- 
ate confirmation  vote,  but  during  the 
challenging  years  ahead.  You  will  be 
called  on  to  make  many  difficult  deci- 
sions, but  I  am  confident  you  will  ap- 
proach them  with  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
justice,  and  equity. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  join  the  myriad  of  Senators 
who  have  risen  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Throughout  the  confirmation  process. 
Judge  O'Connor  has  impressed  me  as  a 
thoroughly  qualified,  even  brilliantly 
prepared,  candidate  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  Her  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  showed  her  knowl- 
edge of  previous  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, even  those  most  recent  ones.  She 
declined,  and  quite  properly  so.  to  state 
her  own  personal  views  on  matters  that 
may  come  before  the  Court. 

I  am  convinced  that  Judge  O'Connor 
is  a  strict  constructionist,  both  of  case 
law  and  statutory  interpretation.  She  is 
deeply  concerned  about  crime  in  this 
country  and  has  been  strict  in  punishing 
criminals.  She  is  a  strong  defender  of 
private  property  rights  and  believes  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

During  her  confirmation  hearings. 
Judge  O'Connor  showed  great  strength 


of  character,  a  calm  and  reasonable 
maimer,  and  a  remarkable  intelligence. 
Judge  O'Coimor  said  that  she  would  ap- 
proach cases  with  a  view  toward  deciding 
them  on  narrow  grounds  and  with  proper 
judicial  restraint.  This  should  assure 
anyone  concerned  that  she  will  not  be 
going  out  of  her  way  to  make  rulings  that 
create  sweeping  changes  in  social  policy. 
I  beheve  Judge  O'Connor  will  be  an 
excellent  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
that  she  is  an  outstanding  choice  as  the 
first  woman  to  serve  on  that  great  body. 
I  predict  that  we  will  look  back  on  this 
appointment  as  one  of  the  major  suc- 
cesses of  the  Presidency  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  I  congratulate  him  on  this  su- 
perior appointment  and  I  will  join  with 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  this  Senate 
to  confirm  her  as  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  has.  without 
dissent,  recommended  the  confirmation 
of  Mrs.  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Although  I  am  new  to  the  Senate, 
I  am  quite  uncomfortable  with  the  point 
of  view  so  prevalent  in  the  O'Connor 
hearings  regarding  the  proper  role  of  the 
committee  in  the  confirmation  process. 

Primarily.  I  am  troubled  by  the  con- 
tention that  a  nominee  need  not  discuss, 
endorse,  or  criticize  specific  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The  basis  for  this  coti- 
tention  is  that  such  discussion  would  lead 
to  later  disqualification  when  cases  arise 
that  are  similar  to  those  that  led  to  the 
estabUshment  of  a  particular  doctrine. 

In  my  view,  acceptance  of  this  argu- 
ment by  the  committee  has  created  a 
particularly  unfortunate  situation  in 
light  of  this  nominee's  past  actions  with 
regard  to  legislation  on  aborti<Mi  and  the 
limited  number  of  judicial  decisions  upon 
which  to  determine  her  views  on  this  and 
other  issues.  I  had  regarded  as  relatively 
unimportant  the  nominee's  previous 
voting  record  on  the  abortion  issue  be- 
cause Judge  O'Connor  had  indicated  that 
she  had  had  a  personal  change  of  heart 
on  the  subject  of  abortion.  Thus  I  had 
hoped  to  make  a  decision  about  her  fit- 
ness for  office  on  the  basis  of  answers 
given  to  questions  posed  in  the  commit- 
tee hearing. 

However,  the  nominee  repeatedly  de- 
clined to  answer  questions  about  her  view 
of  the  legal  issues  presented  in  the  case 
of  Roe  against  Wade.  Relying  upon  the 
argument  advanced  earlier,  she  stated 
that,  in  her  opinion,  any  criticism  of  that 
decision  would  prejudice  her  with  regard 
to  the  abortion  question. 

Others  have  reasoned  that  neither  tWs 
nor  any  other  "single  issue"  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominee.  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  notion  that  the  rights  of  unborn 
human  beings  represent  a  single  divisive 
issue  that  should  not  overshadow  the 
otherwise  excellent  credentials  of  Judge 
O'Connor.  Abortion — the  wrongful  tak- 
ing of  a  human  life — is  not  simply  a  po- 
litical issue:  the  question  of  when  life 
begins  and  of  how  it  should  be  protected 
at  all  stages  is  essentially  a  civil  rights 
question,  and  one  which  I  believe  is  of 
immense  importance. 

The  denigration  of  human  life  by  in- 
creasingly relying  on  subjective  meas- 
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ures  of  ite  "quality"  or  "meaningfulness" 
rather  than  an.  the  principle  that  all  life 
is  God-given  is  f righteningly  reminiscent 
of  Hitlerian  ideology.  If  government  by 
judicial  fiat  removes  the  protection  of 
the  right  to  life  from  a  class  of  individ- 
uals— in  this  case  the  unborn  human 
being — then,  the  protection  guaranteed 
others-^the  handicapped,  the  aged  and 
the  terminally  ill — might  also  be  lost  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Moreover,  bicxnedical  research  is 
quicldy  producing  a  whole  series  of  new 
ethical  questions  about  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  life.  The  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Roe  against  Wade  indicated 
a  judicial  willingness  to  alter  funda- 
mental historic  protections  by  defining 
the  concept  of  "person"  so  as  to  permit 
the  elimination  of  the  fetus,  even  as  sci- 
ence was  widening  the  concept  of  life. 

This  Nation  is  currently  involved  in  a 
dialog  that  must  not  cease  until  it  re- 
solves this  fundamental  question  of 
human  rights.  The  terrible  reality  of  the 
debate  over  abortion  is  that  it  has  di- 
vided households,  it  has  divided  friends, 
and  it  has  divided  this  body.  We  cannot 
dismiss  the  abortion  issue  when  consid- 
ering judicial  nominees  simply  because 
the  Nation  has  not  reached  a  consensus. 
Every  public  official,  and  indeed,  most 
citizens  should  exercise  their  right  to 
speak  out  on  this  issue.  It  seems  that 
once  in  every  century  a  nation  faces 
such  a  pivotal  question,  and  I  and  mil- 
lions of  others  cannot  divorce  the  con- 
cept of  the  right  to  life  from  the  con- 
cept of  equal  justice  under  the  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  its  holding  in 
Roe  against  Wade  asserted  final  author- 
ity over  the  rights  of  the  imbom  fetus. 
Many  argue  that  the  Congress  and  the 
States  have,  in  the  course  of  a  decsule. 
reached  a  point  at  which  further  legisla- 
tive remedy  of  abortion  excesses  is  im- 
possible without  the  approval  of  the 
Court.  Prospective  Justices  cannot  argue 
convincingly  that  the  widespread  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  issue  makes 
their  public  pronouncements  any  more 
subject  to  criticism  than  the  statements 
of  the  elected  officials  who  must  give  sid- 
vice  and  consent  concerning  judicial  ap- 
pointments. Prospective  Justices  might 
find  that  their  criticism  of  a  particular 
doctrine  could  make  confirmatiwi  a 
more  difficult  process,  but  it  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  or  should  find  them- 
selves in  violation  of  the  statutes,  ethi- 
cal canons  and  other  judicial  renderings 
governing  disqualificaticm  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

However.  I  recognize  that  others  for 
whom  I  have  enormous  respect,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
agree  with  Judge  O'Connor  In  her  cau- 
tion in  replying  to  questions  that  at- 
tempt to  elicit  her  views  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  prior  decisions  of  the  Court. 
Many  of  those  same  people  are  highly 
respected  opponents  of  the  abortion  pro- 
cure. AU  the  same,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  committee  can  properly  ful- 
fiU  its  duty  to  the  rest  of  the  Senate  re- 
^rdlng  any  judicial  nomination  when 
It  lacks  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
nominee's  position  respecting  an  Issue 
of  overriding  Importance  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States 


In  this  context,  I  personally  view  the 
committee's  role  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct function  from  the  decision  which 
must  now  be  made  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  I  respectfully  contend  that  the 
committee  should  serve  as  an  investiga- 
torial  body  with  respect  to  these  nomina- 
tions— eliciting  as  thorough  and  precise 
responses  to  specific  questions  as  it  pos- 
sibly can — in  order  that  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  can  make  a  fully  informed  deci- 
sion on  the  nomination.  The  role  of  the 
full  Senate  I  would  liken  to  that  of 
judge — assessing  the  committee  proceed- 
ings and  judging  the  nominee  on  qualifi- 
cations, experience,  integrity,  and  opin- 
ions on  basic  legal  questions. 

This  investigatorial  responsibility  of 
the  committee  is  even  more  awesome 
when  considered  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
this  appointment  is  one  of  life  tenure. 
This  is  not  a  4-year,  assistant  secretary 
appointment.  If  confirmed,  the  nominee 
will  have  continuous  potential  for  in- 
fluencing a  critically  important  issue  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Given  my  own  position  on  this  most 
basic  question  of  human  life,  and  given 
the  reluctance  of  Judge  O'Connor  to  ad- 
dress the  legal  question  of  abortion  in  a 
forthright  manner,  I  could  not,  in  my 
perceived  role  as  investigator,  assent  on 
hope  nor  dissent  on  uncertainty,  with 
respect  to  my  vote  in  the  committee. 

My  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  may 
well  be  different  because  of  the  way  I 
view  my  role  as  committee  member 
specifically  and  Senator  generally— and 
for  some  other  reasons.  As  a  Senator  on 
the  floor.  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  re- 
strict my  judgment  on  the  nominee  to 
what  was  revealed  within  the  committee 
hearings. 

But  in  the  final  analysis.  I  believe  the 
Judiciary  Committee  may  have  abro- 
gated, in  large  measure,  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional role  with  respect  to  this  most  im- 
portant nomination.* 
•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  enthusiastically  supporting  the  nom- 
ination of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  for 
the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  it  was  with  great 
interest  that  I  followed  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  its  deliberations  of  her 
nomination.  At  times.  Judge  O'Connor 
was  subjected  to  difficult  and  controver- 
sial questioning  by  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  ptmel.  However,  not  once 
during  her  2V2  days  of  testimony  did 
Judge  O'Connor  lose  her  composure, 
dignity,  or  sense  of  humor.  In  fact,  her 
inteUigent  and  thoughtful  responses 
clearly  demonstrated  that  she  is  highly 
qualified  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Additionally,  Judge  O'Connor  brings 
very  high  academic  credoitlals,  very  high 
intellectual  credentials,  and  a  record  of 
clear,  concise,  and  interpretive  decisions 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  By  Interpretive 
decisions,  I  mean  decisions  not  to  make 
new  law  but  to  intemret  the  law  as  It  Is 
In  the  Constitution  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  pax- 
ticlpant  in  this  historic  occasion;  to  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  first  woman  nom- 
inee to  the  Supreme  Court.* 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  this  historic  day  as  we  vote  to 
confirm  the  first  woman  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 
The  women  of  our  Nation  have  struggled 
to  gain  recognition  of  their  abilities  and 
competence,  making  great  strides  in  re- 
cent years  to  overcome  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  against  their  gender.  Our  ac- 
tions today  provide  long  overdue  recog- 
nition of  the  qualities  of  women,  as  well 
as  recognition  of  the  qualities  of  wie  par- 
ticular woman. 

However,  we  must  not  let  the  struggle 
of  women  overshadow  the  primary  ques- 
tion before  us:  the  confirmation  of  a 
highly  qualified  nominee  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  the  role  of  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine  that  a  Presidential  nominee  to 
the  Court  Is  indeed  qualified,  without 
regard  to  sex. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  must  not  be 
swayed  by  the  demands  of  any  single  in- 
terest group  during  the  confirmation 
process.  The  opinions  of  any  group  must 
be  carefully  weighed  against  the  require- 
ments for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
have  not  allowed  their  responsibilities  of 
advice  and  consent  to  be  clouded  by  sec- 
ondary considerations. 

Sandra  O'Connor  finished  among  the 
top  10  graduates  in  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Law  School  class  of  1952.  In  additi<m 
to  becoming  a  wife  and  mother,  she  prac- 
ticed law,  served  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general,  and  was  elected  to  the  Arizona 
State  Senate — serving  as  weU  in  the  role 
of  majority  leader.  She  was  then  elected 
as  a  trial  judge  for  Phoenix  and  later 
appointed  to  the  Arizona  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Her  multtfaceted  career  has  given  her 
experience  with  the  law  from  several  dif- 
ferent perspectives — as  a  private  citizen, 
and  from  within  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  government.  Such  a  career 
provides  the  opportimity  to  clearly  un- 
derstand the  limits  and  responsibilities 
of  the  various  roles  she  accepted  and.  In 
particular,  the  responsibility  of  a  judge. 

After  President  Reagan  announced 
his  nomination  of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  loud 
objections  were  heard  from  several  anti- 
abortion  groups.  During  the  confirmation 
hearings,  she  carefully  stated  her  feel- 
ings of  personal  repugnance  toward 
abortion.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  by 
her  statements  of  personal  opinion  on 
this  subject.  I  am  also  confident  that  she 
will  carefully  address  this  issue,  if  it 
comes  before  the  Court,  to  insure  proper 
interpretation  of  current  law  and  our 
Constitution. 

An  important  point  about  the  nominee 
was  brought  out  during  the  considera- 
tion of  her  qualifications:  Mrs.  O'Cmi- 
nor  favors  greater  reliance  on  our  State 
courts  to  decide  important  issues.  At  a 
time  when  the  Supreme  Court  Is  re- 
quested to  review  thousands  of  cases — 
an  impossible  task  in  terms  of  time  and 
manpower — the  competence  of  our  State 
courts  cannot  be  overlooked.  When  Fed- 
eral constitutional  questicms  have  been 
fully  hetird  and  considered  In  the  State 
court  system,  surely  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  provide  a  cosftly  review  on  the  Federal 
leveL 
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She  has  also  proven  herself  to  be 
tough  on  criminals.  At  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  is  rising  dramati- 
cidly,  we  must  give  notice  to  the  criminal 
element  that  they  wiU  not  be  dealt  with 
lightly.  The  confirmation  of  Mrs.  O'Con- 
nor is  a  signal  to  those  who  ignore  our 
laws  that  they  will  pay  for  their  actions. 
Most  importantly,  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  allowed 
us  to  see  that  Mrs.  O'Connor  will  be  a 
.lustice  who  will  stick  to  the  business  of 
interpreting  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  personally  feel  assured  that  die 
will  not  attempt  to  legislate  frran  the 
bench,  but  leave  that  responsibility  with 
the  Congress.  It  is  essential  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government  that  the  different 
branches  of  government  respect  the  lim- 
itations of  their  authority. 

We  cannot  fully  predict  the  direction 
of  the  career  of  any  Supreme  Court  nom- 
inee; nor  can  we  predict  the  opinions 
that  may  be  handed  down  by  any  poten- 
tial Justice  on  future  questions  that  may 
tome  before  our  highest  court.  We  can, 
however,  explore  the  questions  of  per- 
.sonal  integrity  and  oompetoice.  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  without  doubt,  deserves  the 
liighest  marks  for  her  record  of  integrity 
and  competence.  I  have  no  reservaticms 
about  predicting  tiiat  her  career  on  the 
Supreme  Court  will  c<Hitinue  to  prove 
that  record. 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Sandra  O'Connor  has  the  Intelll- 
gence,  the  experience,  and  the  ability  to 
tie  one  of  the  great  Justices  of  the  Su- 
lireme  Court.  She  has  excelled  as  a  law- 
.ver,  a  legislator,  and  as  a  judge  on  the 
Arizona  Court  of  Appeals. 

Beyond  her  obvious  qualifications  for 
(he  position,  I  believe  all  Senators  were 
impressed  by  Judge  O'Connor's  appear- 
iince  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Her  answers  to  the  questions  were 
clear,  straightforward,  and  well  rea- 
soned. I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  will 
greatly  benefit  from  this  type  of 
reasoning. 

It  Is  so  very  tempting  for  some  to  focus 
(m  one  current  issue.  But  that  should  not 
be  of  paramount  concern  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  making  a  nomination  nor  to  the 
Senate  confirming  it.  What  is  important 
is  judicial  philosophy. 

There  is  no  way  any  of  us  can  predict 
what  the  burning  issues  of  the  year  2000 
will  be.  "niose  issues  might  very  well  be 
part  of  a  process  that  will  not  begin  to 
occur  for  another  10  years.  Yet  Judge 
O'Connor  will  very  possibly  be  hearing 
cases  and  rendering  decisions  In  the  year 
2000  and  beyond. 

She  has  a  firm  imderstandlng  of  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  and  limi- 
tations of  the  Supreme  Court  and  we  wIU 
all  be  proud  of  the  votes  we  cast  today. 
As  a  former  legislator  herself,  I  believe 
she  will  maintain  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers In  our  Constitution.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve this  appointment  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  the  activist  court. 

A  word  should  also  be  said  in  praise  of 
President  Reagan  for  nominating  the 
first  woman  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
has  fulfilled  a  campaign  promise.  But 
this  nomination  should  be  the  beginning, 
not  the  end.  I  hope  we  will  not  see  de-^ 
velop  a  "woman's  seat"  on  the  Court 


with  little  hope  for  other  women  as  long 
as  Judge  O'Connor  is  serving. 

If  the  President  had  to  make  another 
nomination  next  week,  I  would  hope  he 
would  feel  confident  in  sending  us  an- 
other woman  nominee.  If  she  had  the 
qualifications  of  Judge  O'Connor,  she  too 
would  receive  speedy  confirmation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  proudly  cast 
my  vote  for  Judge  O'Connor  and  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  her  well  as 
she  assumes  this  most  important 
position.* 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had 
to  choose  one  moment  that  explained 
the  most  about  the  way  the  American 
system  of  government  worked,  it  would 
probably  be  the  moment  when  we 
choose  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  succeeded  as 
the  interpreter  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  arbiter  of  great  confilcts  not  onl£ 
because  of  the  Court's  wisdom  and  sense 
of  history,  but  because  even  in  the  most 
divided  of  times,  the  Court  has  earned 
and  kept  the  respect  of  all  Americans. 
Above  all,  this  has  been  a  Court  of  fair- 
ness and  competence.  It  Is  these  quali- 
ties that  must  characterize  any  nominee 
to  the  Court. 

Judge  O'Cotmor  has  amply  demon- 
strated these  qualities.  She  appeared 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  an- 
swered some  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions put  to  a  Supreme  Court  nominee 
in  a  long  time.  I  think  that  she  answered 
candidly  and  thoroughly,  within  the 
customary  limitations  imposed  on  any 
nominee,  namely  the  avoidance  of  ccm- 
flict  regarding  matters  that  might  come 
before  the  Court.  The  overwhelming  im- 
pression of  fitness  and  competence  was 
clear  to  all  and  was  reflected  in  the 
committee  vote. 

If  I  were  to  stop  here,  I  would  invite 
the  conclusion  that  this  hearing  proc- 
ess was  an  ideal  example  of  separation 
of  powers  at  work,  the  President  and 
the  legislative  branch  each  contributing 
to  the  strength  of  the  judicial  branch. 
But  the  attempt  to  condlticm  Judge 
O'Ccmnor's  confirmation  upon  her  com- 
mitment to  vote  in  a  given  way  on  given 
issues  should  sound  a  danger  signal  for 
all  of  us.  A  commitment  on  a  future  vote 
must  never  be  the  price  of  nomination 
or  confirmation.  No  Justice  on  the 
Nation's  Highest  Court  should  be  held 
hostage  to  any  commitment,  except  the 
one  to  devote  every  moment  on  the 
Court  to  upholding  the  Constitution  and 
the  cause  of  justice. 

The  President  had  the  right  to  make 
an  appointment  reflecting  a  philosophy 
that  he  agrees  with,  and  he  did  so.  To 
have  asked  more  of  his  nominee  than 
this  would  have  been  an  intrusion  by 
the  executive  on  the  independence  of 
the  Court.  For  us  to  have  asked  more 
would  have  been  an  equal  intrusion. 

I  do  not  care  if  Judge  O'Connor  Is  a 
Democrat  or  Republican,  liberal  or  con- 
servative. She  is  a  very  able  nominee, 
and  this  Senate  should  send  her  to  join 
her  colleagues  on  the  Court  with  our 
strong  support  and  our  hopes  for  a  fruit- 
ful and  rewarding  term  on  the  Court. 
Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  again  for 
yielding  me  this  time  and  assisting  me 
In  this  matter. 
In  thinking  about  any  nomination  for 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  Is  more 
important  under  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment— and  I  do  not  know  of  any  small 
group  of  people  anywhere  In  the  free 
world  who  are  granted  anything  com- 
parable to  the  power  that  these  persons 
are  granted  under  our  Constitution.  The 
exercise  of  that  power  has  been  a  patent 
force  for  200  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  things  I  know  in  public  life 
that  generates  faith  and  confidence  In 
humanity  when  appealed  to  properly, 
when  humans  are  appealed  to  do  their 
best. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  about  the 
Court  or  any  member  thereof,  it  has  an 
amazing  record,  and  it  gave  me  great 
strength  and  encouragement  as  a  young 
man  studying  law  and  In  public  life — 
and  I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular 
Justice:  I  am  talking  about  the  Court 
as  an  institution. 

So  I  had  some  concern  when  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  media 
reports  about  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  this  appointment  of  a  lady  to 
the  Supreme  Court?"  I  had  absolutely 
no  reservations  about  a  lady  being  ap- 
pointed, being  capable  and  all,  but  I 
frankly  was  concerned  that  It  might  be 
kicked  around  as  a  political  football  by 
some.  When  this  nomination  came  in  I 
was  pleased  with  the  idea,  if  the  lady 
was  suitable,  but  I  did  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  her,  and  I  was  highly 
flattered  that  she  came  by  the  office  for 
a  visit. 

I  have  never  been  more  abundantly 
rewarded  in  pubUc  Ufe  than  I  was  by 
the  impression  I  had  of  Mrs.  O'Connor. 
In  the  first  place  I  judge  her  to  be  a  lady 
of  very  fine  and  balanced  judgment.  I 
have  previously  stated  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  must  have  an  uncommon 
amount  of  commonsense.  In  addition  to 
character  that  is  really  the  major  re- 
quirement of  membership  on  that  Court. 
A  Justice  cannot  make  much  of  a  con- 
tribution as  a  member  of  the  Court  on 
sheer  book  learning  or  other  admirable 
qualities  imless  they  are  possessed  with 
a  generous  amoimt  of  commonsense  that 
runs  through  their  thought  processes 
and  their  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  government  and  the  problems  of 
human  life. 

To  me  there  wtis  in  great  abundance 
of  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  lady's 
great  competence  in  this  field. 

Another  thing  that  pleased  me — and 
I  do  not  want  to  make  a  personal  re- 
mark— but  for  several  years  I  had  the 
responsibility  of  being  a  trial  judge  In  a 
coiirt  of  unlimited  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction.  It  was  unlimited  in  that 
there  was  no  ceiling  all  the  way  through 
to  the  gravest  crimes  or  the  most  im- 
portant civil  suits  where  a  great  deal 
hung  In  the  balance.  The  gravity  of  that 
experience  in  niling  on  testimony,  and 
the  admissibility  of  it.  that  might  be  the 
deciding  factor,  on  through  to  passing 
soitence  on  prisoners  in  serious  cases  In- 
volvinp  human  life  wsis  a  very  serious  re- 
six)nsibility.  There  is  nothing  more 
searching  than  a  judicial  officer.  I  think 
nothing  more  searching  of  his  qualities 
of  character,  of  concept  of  responslblll^. 
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and  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  regardless  of 
person. 

So  I  was  pleased  with  the  concept, 
with  the  idea,  that  Mrs.  O  Connor  had 
been  a  trial  judge  and  had  had  experi- 
ence in  the  courtroom,  in  that  way  car- 
rying those  heavy  responsibilities. 

I  notice  by  the  reference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  with  all  deference 
to  them,  I  think  her  Qualifications  in  the 
courtroom,  of  administering  justice, 
would  far  outweigh  some  academic  at- 
tainment that  is  measured  often  by  some 
artificial  rule. 

So  I  was  highly  pleased  with  her  eoc- 
perlence  and  her  uncommon  amount  of 
commonsense  and,  more  particularly — 
in  a  day  when  the  family  is  being  tested 
and  called  into  question  by  some  of  thase 
habits  and  customs  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  strength  of  the  family, 
challenged  in  legislative  halls  and  every- 
where else — that  Mrs.  O'Connor  is  a 
mother  and  has  reared  a  family.  That  is 
no  reflection  on  anyone  who  has  not, 
but  she  is  one  who  \mderstands  some 
fimdamentals  of  our  Constitution.  But, 
more  important  than  that,  she  under- 
stands the  fundamentals  of  life  itself 
and  civilization  itself  and.  more  than  all 
of  that,  the  holy  concept  of  having 
reared  a  family  and,  more  particularly, 
having  that  greatest  of  all  attainments 
of  being  a  mother. 

So  I  am  really  happy  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  she  is 
willing  to  imdertake  this  very  difBcult 
task,  filled  with  hard  work,  at  best. 

There  is  nothing  personal  about  this. 
I  have  said  these  words  with  great  sat- 
isfaction and  feel  that  she  will  have  a 
splendid  record  in  the  Court  which  will 
be  for  the  benefit  and  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  system,  the  common  law 
of  England  and  the  constitutional  law 
of  the  United  States,  based  upon  the 
family  as  we  know  it,  and  self-govern- 
ment as  we  try  to  make  it.  So  the  ship 
of  state,  for  her  pwt,  will  be  in  good 
hands.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  vote 
in  favor  of  her  confirmation. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor, 
a  number  of  allegations  were  made  with 
respect  to  statements  she  was  reported 
to  have  made  privately  to  various  indi- 
viduals relative  to  her  position  on  sub- 
stantive issues  that  might  come  before 
the  Court.  We  read  reports  that,  on  one 
issue  or  another,  she  had  assured  one 
party  or  another,  privately,  as  to  what 
her  position  Is. 

I  was  verv  much  intrigued  by  that,  and 
I  wrote  her  the  following  question: 

During  your  private  meetings  with  public 
officials  since  your  appointment,  did  you 
make  any  sUtements  relative  to  your  posi- 
tion on  the  substantive  Issues  which  may 
come  before  the  court?  If  so.  please  describe 
those  statements. 

Her  answer  was  as  follows: 

Since  my  nomination  I  have  not  made  any 
statements  concerning  my  position  on  sub- 
stantive Issues  which  may  come  before  the 
court,  either  In  private  meetings  with  public 
offlrlals  or  pu>'Ilc  testlmonv.  Nor  did  I  do  so 
during  the  selection  process  leading  up  to 
the  nomination  b     f    « 
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the  oath  of  office,  presented  with  a  partic- 
ular case  or  controversy,  and  aided  by 
briefs,  arguments,  and  consultation  with. 
other  members  of  the  panel.  I  also  believe 
it  would  be  quite  Improper  for  a  nominee 
to  take  a  position  on  an  issue  which  may 
come  before  the  Court  In  order  to  obtain 
favorable  consideration  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  soon-to-be  Justice  O'Connor's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Carl  Levin, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  I  have  received  from 
your  office  the  following  question:  "During 
your  private  meetings  with  public  officials 
since  your  appointment,  did  you  make  any 
statements  relative  to  your  position  on  the 
substantive  issues  which  may  come  before 
the  Court?  If  so,  please  describe  those  state- 
ments." 

Since  my  nomination  I  have  not  made  any 
statements  concerning  my  position  on  sub- 
stantive issues  which  may  come  before  the 
Court,  either  in  private  meetings  with  public 
officials  or  public  testimony.  Nor  did  I  do  so 
during  the  selection  process  leading  up  to  the 
nomination. 

I  believe  judges  must  decide  legal  issues 
within  the  Judicial  process,  constrained  by 
the  oath  of  office,  presented  with  a  ^^articuiar 
case  or  controversy,  and  aided  by  briefs,  argu- 
ments, and  consultation  with  other  members 
of  the  panel.  I  also  believe  it  would  be  quite 
Improper  for  a  nominee  to  take  a  position  on 
an  issue  which  may  come  before  the  Court 
in  order  to  obtain  favorable  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  set  forth 
my  views  In  response  to  your  question. 
Sincerely, 

Sandra  D.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  an 
Associate  Justice  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  is  a  momentous  occasion. 
The  nine  persons  who  form  this  Court 
are  the  guardians  of  the  precious  guar- 
antees provided  by  the  document  that 
holds  our  Republic  together,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

James  Madison.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  the  other  primary  framers  of  this 
solemn  document  must  have  been  di- 
vinely inspired,  because  they  managed  to 
forge  an  agreement  which,  along  with 
our  Bill  of  Rights,  has  kept  this  Nation 
free  for  two  centuries.  In  framing  our 
delicate  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
they  had  an  uncanny  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  power  and  the  need  to  as- 
sure that  it  not  be  used  tyranically.  For 
all  these  years,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
amend  the  basic  text  only  26  times. 

Mr.  President,  article  1,  section  1  places 
the  full  legislative  power  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Article  n,  section  1, 
vests  the  executive  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  also 
charged  with  the  respons'bUitv  under 
section  3  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  Article  m,  section 
1,  makes  clear  that  the  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  such 
inferior  Federal  courts  are  as  established 
by  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  our 
con<;titutional  scheme,  is  the  final  arbiter 
of  what  the  law  is  and  what  the  Constitu- 
tion means. 


It  is  true,  as  Justice  Rehnquist  recently 
pointed  out  in  Rostker  against  Goldberg, 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  take  the 
same  oath  as  do  Supreme  Court  Justices 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  us  take  that  respon- 
sibility seriously. 

Sometimes,  however,  especially  on 
emotionally  charged  issues,  we  allow 
political  or  other  considerations  to  cloud 
our  constitutional  judgment,  and  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that 
this  would  happen.  I,  for  one,  am  glad 
that  the  Supreme  Court  exists  as  the 
final  arbiter  on  constitutional  issues. 
Over  the  years,  members  of  that  body 
have  ususdly  managed  to  take  a  dis- 
passionate view  of  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says  and  means.  They  are  above  the 
fray.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
their  decisions. 

In  fact.  I  strongly  disagree  with  many 
of  them,  but  the  po  nt  is  that  it  simply 
makes  sense  that  the  final  word  about 
what  the  Constitution  means  should 
come  from  a  body  which  is  above  the 
day-to-day  political  pressures  that  guide 
many  of  our  decisions. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  Justices  are  not  immune  from 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  A 
potential  Justice  must  be  nom  nated  by 
the  President,  and  all  of  us  know  that 
the  process  of  nomination  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  an  elaborate,  if  informal, 
screening  process.  An  appointee  must 
be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  this 
body,  and  confirmation  follows  an  ex- 
haustive and,  as  Judge  O'Connor  can 
attest,  grueling  hearing  process. 

Once  confirmed,  a  Justice  w'll  find 
that  the  wisdom  of  her  opinions  Is  de- 
bated ad  infinitum  in  the  press,  in  law 
reviews  and  other  scholarly  publications, 
and  in  Congress,  and  that  kind  of 
searching  criticism  has  value  to  the 
Justice  in  providing  a  sounding  board 
of  thoughtful  public  opinion.  Finally, 
Justices  hold  office  only  "during  good 
behavior"  under  article  HI,  section  1  of 
the  Const  tution,  and  of  course  may  be 
impeached  if  they  engage  in  conduct 
that  renders  them  unfit  for  office. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  com- 
ment briefiy  about  the  candidacy  of 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  I 
follov/ed  the  hearings  closely.  Judge 
O'Connor  was  an  impressive  witness. 
She  is  obviously  a  person  of  honesty  and 
integrity.  She  responded  to  questions 
with  confidence  and  sincerity,  and  she 
was  generally  unfiappable.  She  im- 
pressed me  as  a  woman  of  intellect  and 
good  commonsense.  I  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  all  of  her  opinions,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  she  will  strive  to  dis- 
charge her  duties  with  a  high  degree  of 
competence  and  compassion.  The  office 
to  which  she  is  about  to  enter  is  one  of 
awesome  responsibility,  and  I  wish  her 
Godspeed. 

Mr.  COHE:n.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
flrn^ation  today  of  Fandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  is.  as  we  all  recog- 
nize, an  historic  event.  It  is  one  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  take  a  part  In  by 
casting  my  vote  in  support  of  Judge 
O'Connor's  nomination. 
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The  debate  surrounding  Sandra 
O'Connor's  nomination  has  focused  al- 
most exclusively  ou  the  fact  that  she 
will  be  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court.  Some  view  the  ap- 
pointment as  significant  primarUy  as 
providint  women  with  representation  on 
our  highest  judicial  body.  In  voting  on 
this  nomination,  I  believe  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Supreme  Court,  unlike 
the  legislative  branch,  is  not  a  represent- 
ative body.  We  cannot  attempt  to  make 
it  so  without  endangering  the  perception 
and  reality  ol  the  Court  as  the  preemi- 
nent symbol  .'Uid  protector  of  justice  in 
this  country.  As  George  WiU  expressed  it 
in  a  recent  column: 

The  Court,  more  than  any  other  American 
institution,  depends  for  its  authority  on  the 
perception  of  It  as  a  place  where  principle 
reigns.  Judicial  review  is  somewhat  anoma- 
lous in  a  system  of  po-jular  government,  and 
its  legltlriacy  depends  on  the  belief  that 
those  wbo  exercise  it  do  so  only  as  construers 
of  the  text  and  structure  of  a  document  that 
allocates  powers  primarily  to  other  Institu- 
tions. That  belief  cannot  withstand  a  selec- 
tion process  that  suggests  that  Justices  some- 
how represent  this  or  that  group  or  interest 

The  duty  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
is  not  to  advocate  a  particular  view  or 
philosophy,  but  it  is  to  act  as  an  unbiased 
and  detached  arbiter  of  the  law.  To  quote 
the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter: 

The  highest  exercise  of  Judicial  duty  is  to 
subordinate  one's  personal  pulls  and  one's 
private  views  to  the  law  of  which  we  are  all 
guardians — those  Impersonal  convictions 
that  make  a  society  a  civilized  community, 
and  not  the  victims  of  personal  rule. 

Neither,  however,  should  the  Supreme 
Court  be  the  exclusive  domain  of  men — 
not  ijecause  it  would  be  unrepresentative 
of  our  society  but  because  sex  should  not 
be.  any  more  than  race,  religion  or  age, 
a  criterion  for  either  choosing  or  reject- 
ing a  candidate  for  a  position  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Rather,  it  is  those  quali- 
ties of  judicial  temperament,  ability,  and 
commitment  to  equal  justice  upon  which 
we  must  select  the  individuals  who  will 
serve  on  our  Nation's  highest  Court. 

Sandra  Day  O'Connor  Is  well  qualified 
for  the  position  of  Associate  Supreme 
Court  Justice  and  she  will  bring  to  the 
bench  those  qualities  which  are  sought 
after  in  all  members  of  the  judiciary — 
integrity,  fairness,  and  legal  ability.  She 
has  excelled  both  academically  and 
professionally,  and  has  had  a  successful 
and  distinguished  career  in  nubile  serv- 
ice and  as  a  community  leader. 

Judge  O'Connor  will  also  bring  to  the 
Court  a  wide  range  of  experience,  hav- 
ing served  in  both  the  legislative  branch, 
as  a  member  of  the  Arizona  State  Sen- 
ate, and  in  the  Judicial  branch,  as  both 
a  State  trial  and  appellate  court  judge. 
In  addition  to  spending  several  years  in 
private  practice,  she  also  served  as  an 
assistant  State  attorney  general. 

Judge  O'Connor's  record  shows  her  to 
be  a  temperate  jurist.  During  her  con- 
firmation hearings,  she  displayed  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  law  and  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  respective  roles  of  our 
branches  of  Government,  and  of  the 
State  and  Federal  courts.  Characterised 
by  those  who  have  known,  worked  with, 
and  appeared  before  her  as  intelligent. 


conscientious,  objective,  and  open- 
minded,  Judge  O'Connor  possesses  the 
qualities  which  will  make  her  a  skillful 
and  highly  respected  member  of  the 
Court. 

Judge  O'Connor's  nomination  has  been 
highly  praised  by  many  across  the  coun- 
try. She  has  received  resounding  endorse- 
ments from  individuals  with  divergent 
political  philosophies  and  views  on  the 
role  of  the  judiciary.  I  am  confident  that 
the  expectations  of  her  many  supporters 
will  be  realized,  and  that  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  Court. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  con- 
firmation of  Judge  O'Connor  historic  in 
that  she  happens  to  be  the  first  woman 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  is 
equally  important  as  a  symbol  of  the 
advances  women  have  made  in  recent 
years  in  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  have  traditionally  restricted  their 
participation  in  many  segments  of  our 
society.  Judge  O'Connor  is  only  the  first 
of  many  highly  qualified  and  comoetent 
women  which  this  country  can  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Senator  Baucus  is  unable 
to  be  here  this  afternoon.  He  is  partici- 
pating in  an  investment  conference  in 
Montana.  However,  he  d'd  want  his  state- 
ment in  support  of  Judge  O'Connor's 
confirmation  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  made  part  of  the 
record,  and  for  it  to  be  noted  that  he  did 
vote  in  favor  of  confirmation  last  week  at 
the  executive  session  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Senator  Baucus' 
statement  follows: 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  weeK 
before  last  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee spent  3  full  days  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  as  Assoc  ate  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Today  we  are  asked  to 
cast  our  vote  on  that  nomination. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  we  want  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  highest  integrity  and  the  ut- 
most competence. 

The  issue  raised  by  this  nomination  is 
the  degree  to  which  personal  views  and 
judicial  philosophy  are  relevant  factors 
in  deciding  whether  to  vote  to  confirm  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee.  I  personally  be- 
lieve such  factors  are  relevant. 

In  my  view,  a  Senator  must  be  con- 
vinced that  a  nominee's  conception  of 
our  form  of  Government,  conception  of 
the  Constitution,  and  conception  of  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. The  advise  and  consent  power  of  the 
Senate  under  article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  little  meaning  if  Senators  are 
not  willing  to  assess  whether  or  not  the 
nominee  is  dedicated  to  uphold  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

This  is  an  appropriate  test.  "Rie  nomi- 
nee, as  a  Justice,  is  likely  to  make  many 
far-reaching  decisions  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues  during  hLs  or  her  life  tenure  on  the 
Court.  A  Senator  should  be  satisfied  that 
the  nominee  will  have  the  prerequisite 
sense  of  fairness  and  a  principled  imder- 

standing  of  the  Constitution  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  that  decisionmaking. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  I  have  decided  to 

support  the  confirmation  of  Sandra  Day 


O'Connor  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 

U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  disagree 
with  her  views  on  specific  subjects.  I,  too, 
have  foimd  myself  in  disagreement  with 
her  in  several  areas. 

However.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  to  make  a  de- 
cision on  her  overall  philosophy  and  her 
overall  approach  to  CJovemment  and  our 
Constitution. 

No  one  knows  just  what  decisions 
Justice  Sandra  O'Connor  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  over  the  decades  to  come. 

Based  on  her  performance  at  her 
confirmation  hearing.  I  think  we  can 
say  that  she  will  bring  to  that  decision- 
malung  a  sensitivity  and  a  commitment 
to  fairness. 

As  I  sat  at  the  hearings  I  became  con- 
vinced that  if  issues  concerning  my  per- 
sonal property  or  liberty  were  before 
Justice  O'Connor,  my  case  would  be  given 
a  fair  and  thoughtful  hearing. 

/would  not  be  able  to  predict  what  de- 
cision she  would  render,  but  I  do  know  I 
wduld  walk  away  from  the  process  with 
a  sense  that  the  interests  of  justice  had 
been  served  with  her  participation. 

Ihis  is  the  kind  of  Associate  Justice  to 
the  Supreme  Court  I  want  to  vote  for.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  vote  which  all  of  us 
today  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon,  not 
only  with  a  sense  of  history,  but  more 
importantly,  with  a  sense  of  pride. 

Thank  you.» 
e  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  O'Connor  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  welcome  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of 
this  historic  action  by  the  Senate.  Judge 
O'Connor  has  proven  herself  to  be  an 
able  candidate  for  a  position  on  the 
Court,  and  I  think  that  all  Americans  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  will  have 
a  person  of  her  caliber  serving  on  our 
Nation's  highest  court. 

Judge  O'Connor  is  an  accomplished 
legal  scholar,  as  her  educational  and  pro- 
fessional career  demonstrate.  She  grad- 
uated from  Stanford  University  Law 
School  magna  cum  laude,  and  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  member  of  the  Law 
Review.  Judge  O'Connor  also  became  the 
first  woman  to  serve  as  majority  leader 
of  the  Arizona  State  Legislature,  a  meas- 
ure of  her  leadership  ability  and  her 
breadth  of  experience. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  fact  that  Judge 
O'Connor  will  be  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  the  Court.  I  find  it  incredible  that  it 
has  taken  until  1981  for  a  woman  to  be- 
come a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  I 
commend  this  important  and  historic 
breakthrough.  Judge  O'Connor  has  met 
the  highest  standards  that  we  exnect 
from  an  Associate  Justice,  and  I  think 
that  all  citizens  can  be  proud  of  her  nom- 
ination and  confirmation.* 
e  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate  Just  ce 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate  should 
seek  the  answers  to  three  questions:  Is 

her  integrity  above  reproach,  is  she  qual- 
ified, and  does  she  have  the  judicial  de- 
meanor and  knowledge  to  apply  the  law 

obiectively  in  the  cases  that  will  come 
before  the  Court. 
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I  will  deal  first  with  the  simplest  ques- 
tion to  answer,  that  pertaining  to  her  in- 
tegrity. Who  would  know  better  than  her 
neighbors  in  Paradise  VaUey,  Ariz?  The 
town  council  there  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution,  and  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  for  placing  that  resolution  in 
the  Record.  It  said: 

Judge  O'Connor  is  possessed  of  an  un- 
common Intellect,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
ability,  Integrity,  and  dignity. 

Senator  Goldwatcr  advises  that  this 
resolution  reflects  the  views  of  all  the 
citizens  of  Paradise  Valley.  The  resolu- 
tion also  urged  Judge  O'Connor's  unan- 
imous confirmation. 

Likewise,  no  serious  case  has  been 
raised  against  Judge  O'Connor's  ability. 
The  words  that  have  been  used  to  de- 
scribe her — perfectionist,  meticulous, 
hardworking,  intelligent — accurately 
mirror  her  record  of  achievement.  She 
entered  Stanford  University  at  17  and 
left  5  years  later  with  undergraduate  and 
law  degrees  magna  cum  laude.  She  spent 
20  years  in  Arizona  politics  as  a  member 
of  her  precinct  committee,  legislative  dis- 
trict chairman,  assistant  attomev  gen- 
eral, and  as  the  State  of  Arizona's  Sen- 
ate majority  leader.  She  spent  6 '/a  years 
serving  in  the  State  judicial  system,  first 
on  the  superior  court,  and  then  as  a  jus- 
tice on  the  court  of  appeals.  She  received 
high  ratings  each  time  the  Arizona  Bar 
Association  has  reviewed  the  perform- 
ance of  the  members  of  its  bench.  In 
their  private  conversations  with  the 
nominee.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  were 
as  impressed  as  I  was  with  her  extremely 
bright  mind  and  judicial  perfectionism. 
She  has  been  an  insightful  judge  with  a 
razor-sharp  abilitv  for  equal  and  fair 
application  of  the  law. 

Her  judicial  record  shows  her  commit- 
ment to  interpret  rather  than  expand 
the  law.  Although  given  amp'e  opportu- 
nity to  broaden  statutory  applications, 
she  has  not  expanded  statutes  to  situa- 
tions never  contemplated  bv  its  drafters. 
I  am  confident  that  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  O'Connor  will  re- 
spect the  historic  constitutional  bound- 
aries between  the  judiciary  and  the 
Congress. 

Her  criminal  decisions  reflect  a  fair 
but  tough  approach  in  balancing  the 
rights  of  the  accused  and  the  compen- 
satory duty  of  enforcing  the  criminal 
laws  of  this  Nation.  Her  record  is  one 
of  defending  private  property  rights, 
preserving  State  sovereignty,  and  strict 
judicial  restraint.  Her  phl'osophy  and 
temperament  are  well  suited  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  she  has  the  poten- 
tial of  becoming  a  Justice  of  superior 
distinction. 

I  want  to  deal  quickly  with  an  Issue 
that  some  have  raised  relative  to  Judge 
O  Connor's  morality.  I  find  it  very  difH- 
cult  to  believe  that  a  woman  with  three 
sons  can  be  called  antifamlly.  Everything 
that  I  have  read  about  her  personal  life 
indicates  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  her 
family. 

I  ani  sure  that  I  am  not  the  first  to 
quote  her  remarks  at  a  wedding  of  two 
gople  she  introduced,  in  which  she  said 


Marriage  U  the  aingle  moat  Important 
event  in  the  lives  of  two  people  In  love  .  .  . 
marriage  Is  the  foundation  of  the  family, 
mankind's  basic  unit  of  society,  the  hope  of 
the  world,  and  the  strength  of  the  country. 

The  issue  of  Judge  O'Connor's  moral- 
ity is  a  false  one;  above  ail,  she  is  an 
individual  of  very  high  moral  principles. 
Mr.  President,  our  debate  toiday  about 
Judge  O  Connor's  nomination  is  an  his- 
toric one.  I  want  to  Join  the  chorus  in 
sounding  my  pleasure  with  President 
Regan's  fulfillment  of  his  campaign 
pledge  to  nominate  the  first  woman  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  saying  that,  I  do 
not  want  to  demean  her  ability,  integrity 
or  knowledge. 

She  enjoys  my  support  for  one  reason, 
and  one  reason  only,  because  she  will  be 
a  great  asset  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
I  join  with  the  good  citizens  of  Paradise 
Valley  in  uraring  the  Senate  to  confirm 
Judge  O'Connor's  nomination  unani- 
mously.© 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  first 
to  express  deep  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary, 
to  its  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Biden)  .  In  an  expeditious 
manner,  consistent  with  thoroughness, 
thsy  have  conducted  hearings  and  proc- 
essed the  no.-nination  of  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  and  are  now  placing  it  before 
this  body  for  our  decision.  The  commit- 
tee has  performed,  once  again,  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  today  on  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  whose  name  is  before  this  body 
for  consideration  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  considering  her  nomination,  we  as 
Senators  will  be  fulfilling  one  of  our  im- 
portant constitutional  responsibilities  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  consent  to  this 
nomination.  The  individual  we  confirm 
will  participate  in  and  render  decisions 
on  some  of  the  most  complex  and  criticsil 
issues  in  the  history  of  the  Court.  There- 
fore it  ,is  important  that  this  individual 
is  of  the  highest  caliber — one  who  com- 
bines intellect,  decency,  and  experience 
with  judicial  temperament,  scholarship 
and  integrity. 

As  her  distinguished  record  clearly  in- 
dicates, Sandra  Day  O'Connor  is  such  an 
individual.  She  graduated  from  Stan- 
ford University  in  1950  and  received  her 
law  degree  from  the  same  Institution  in 
1952.  It  was  also  in  1952  that  she  became 
deputy  county  attorney  for  San  Mateo 
County  in  California. 

In  1954  she  traveled  to  Frankfurt. 
West  Germany,  where  she  served  as  civ- 
ilian attorney.  She  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1958  to  engage  in  private  prac- 
tice in  Arizona.  As  a  wife  and  mother  of 
three  children,  she  devoted  the  years 
from  1961  to  1964  solely  to  her  family. 
She  returned  to  the  law  in  1965,  this  time 
as  assistant  attomev  general  for  the 
State  of  Arizona.  In  1969  she  became  an 
Arizona  state  senator,  serving  until  1975 
as  senate  majority  leader.  In  1975  she 
became  a  trial  judge  on  the  Maricopa 
Superior  Court  of  Arizona.  From  1979 
until  the  present  she  has  served  as  a 
Judge  on  the  Arizona  Coiut  of  Appeals. 


In  reviewing  her  outstanding  legal 
career,  it  should  be  noted  that  she  has 
served  with  distinction  in  all  three 
branches  of  government— legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  As  it  is  one  of 
the  three  coequal  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, the  Judiciary  has  the  crucial 
role  of  applying  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  interpreting  the  Constitution.  With 
experience  in  all  three  branches.  Judge 
O'Connor  promises  to  bring  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  thorough  understanding 
of  how  the  Constitution  divides  author- 
ity among  them. 

In  her  exercise  of  Judicial  authorlt.v. 
Justice  O'Cormor  is  neither  doctrinaire 
nor  adventurous.  She  is  a  Judge.  Her  rec- 
ord on  the  bench  indicates  that  she  sees 
it  as  her  duty  to  apply  the  law.  and  not 
to  make  it. 

In  response  to  anyone  who  may  ques- 
tion her  views  concerning  certain  issues, 
let  me  strongly  emphasize  that  assessmg 
a  candidate  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
views  on  specific  issues  should  play  no 
part  in  the  process  of  selecting  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  It  would  be  inap- 
propriate for  a  Judge  or  a  prospective 
judge  to  have  a  preconceived  position  on 
something  that  might  be  an  element  in 
a  case  which  should  be  decided  on  its 
legal  merits  alone.  We  must  strive  for  an 
independent  judiciary,  one  that  decides 
issues  solely  on  their  legal  merits  and  not 
upon  some  extra  constitutional  litmus 
test.  I  commend  Judge  O'Connor  for 
taking  this  position  herself  during  the 
recent  Judiciary  Committee  hearings. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  Judge 
O'Connor's  record  is  an  outstanding  one. 
Her  experiences  as  an  attorney,  legisla- 
tor, and  Judge  indicate  that  she  is 
eminently  qualified  for  the  position  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  She  has  also 
demonstrated  that  she  possesses  the  in- 
tegrity, intellect,  and  the  temperament 
so  necessary  for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  is  exceptionally  well  prepared 
to  serve  with  distinction  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  A  large,  emp- 
ty space  exists  in  the  Court.  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  can  fill  it.  She  deserves  not 
only  my  personal  support,  but  the  sup- 
port of  this  Senate  as  well. 

My  daughter  served  as  a  fellow  trustee 
with  Sandra  O'Connor  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity for  a  number  of  years,  and  as  a 
result  of  her  outstanding  work  there 
has  long  held  her  in  the  highest  possible 
regard  from  every  standpoint. 

I  hope  and  fully  expect  that  our  vote 
today  will  be  a  unanimous  one. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  sunport  of  the  nominee,  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  say,  with 
all  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  to  the  high  court  is 
long  overdue.  In  Judge  O'Connor,  we 
have  a  very  bright,  articulate,  and  ac- 
complished judge.  I  am  sure  that  as  an 
Associate  Justice  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Judge  O'Connor  will  be  an  example  of 
tremendous  commitment  and  achieve- 
ment not  only  to  all  women,  but  to 
everyone  who  works  in  the  field  of  law 
and  strives  for  excellence. 

This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  Senate  in  the  conflima- 
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tion  of  a  Justice  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  I  understand  it,  our  role  is  one  of 
advice  and  consent  on  the  President's 
nomination.  We  are  asked  to  examine 
the  nominee's  background,  character, 
academic  achievement  and  judicial  phi- 
losophy based  upon  his  or  her  past  rec- 
ord of  activity.  We  are  then  asked  to 
decide  if  the  nominee  is  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  lifetime  position  of  Justice 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  and  far 
reaching  influence  that  a  Justice  may 
have  on  the  Supreme  Court,  the  advice 
and  consent  function  of  the  Senate  is 
indeed  a  very  serious  and  Important  one. 
I,  for  one,  have  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  this  matter.  And  in  the  end, 
I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  even  despite 
the  obvious  Integrity  and  intelligence  of 
the  President's  nominee.  Judge  O'Con- 
nor, I  do  not  stand  in  support  of  this 
nomination  without  some  unanswered 
questions. 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
1973  decision  in  Roe  against  Wade, 
which  legalized  abortion  by  declaring 
that  the  unborn  is  not  a  person,  was 
not  only  a  moral  fiasco,  but  a  thoroughly 
unconstitutional  court  decision,  in  hiS 
dissenting  remarks,  Justice  Byron  White 
stated: 

I  find  nothing  In  the  language  or  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  the  Court's 
Judgement.  The  Coxirt  simply  fashions  and 
announces  a  new  constitutional  right  for 
pregnant  mothers  and,  with  scarcely  any 
reason  or  authority  for  Us  action,  invests 
the  right  with  sufficient  substance  to  over- 
ride most  existing  State  abortion  statutes. 


I  stand  in  total  agreement  with  Jus- 
tice White's  words. 

During  the  confirmation  hearings. 
Judge  OCoruior  was  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  abortion.  From  her  testi- 
mony, I  know  that  she  is  personally  op- 
posed to  il.  For  this  I  am  glad,  but.  as  .she 
pointed  out,  this  should  in  no  way  influ- 
ence her  opinion  as  a  Judge. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Arizona  State 
Senate,  Judge  O'Connor  had  five  votes 
that  related  to  abortion.  The  first— House 
bill  20 — which  came  prior  to  Roe  agaliist 
Wade,  sought  to  totally  decriminalize 
abortion.  In  her  explanation.  Judge 
O'Connor  states  that  her  knowledge  and 
perception  of  this  issue  has  increased 
greatly  in  the  years  following  that  vote 
and  that  if  she  were  a  State  senator  to- 
day and  this  issue  were  to  come  before 
her  framed  in  the  exact  same  way,  she 
would  not  vote  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Arizona  laws  prohibiting  abortion.  How- 
ever, nowhere  could  I  find,  even  in  a  per- 
sonal visit  with  the  nominee  last  week, 
an  explanation  of  what  she  would  suo- 
port  as  appropriate  public  policy  in  this 
area.  So,  what  I  am  left  with  is  some 
indication  that  Judge  O'Connor  has 
modified  her  position  as  to  appropriate 
public  policy  in  regard  to  abortion,  but  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  this  new  position 
might  be. 

Thus,  from  the  information  available, 
I  can  conclude  that  first,  as  a  person, 
Jud^e  O'COTinor  is  personally  opposed  to 
abortion.  Second,  as  a  legislator,  Judge 
O'Connor  is  against  abortion  on  demand. 
But,  the  final  and  most  important  area — 


in  fact,  the  only  truly  important  area — 
is  what  Judge  O  Connor's  position  as  a 
judge  is  concerning  the  constitutionality 
of  Roe  against  Wade.  And,  it  is  precisely 
in  this  area  that  I  know  the  least  about 
Judge  O'Connor's  position. 

I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  improper  for  a  nominee  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  speculate  on  cases  that 
miglii  come  before  the  Court  during  his 
or  her  tenure  on  the  Court.  However,  I 
do  not  understand  why  a  nominee  carmot 
respond  to  questions  ccmceming  the  con- 
stitutionality of  cases  already  decided  by 
the  Court,  such  as  Roe  against  Wade.  If 
the  Senate  is  to  perform  its  advice  and 
consent  function,  we  must  be  able  to 
determine  the  judicial  philosophy  of  the 
nominee.  As  a  Senator,  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  represent  the  concerns  and 
wishes  of  my  constituents.  As  a  human 
being,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  live  within 
the  confines  of  my  conscience.  However, 
to  fulfill  either  of  these  becomes  virtu- 
ally impossible  without  the  necessary  in- 
formation from  Judge  O'Connor  as  to 
how  she  will  stand  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  her  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  this  refusal 
to  answer  questions  on  past  Supreme 
Court  cases  will  set  in  stone  the  prece- 
dent for  future  nominees  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  Senates  confirmational 
inquiries.  If  this  becomes  the  precedent, 
the  Senate  would  then  be  asked  to  con- 
firm nominees  to  the  High  Court  with- 
out having  any  idea  as  to  what  their 
judicial  philosophy  is  and  how  their  r.p- 
Fointment  will  influence  generations  to 
come. 

I  have  labored  long  and  hard  .iver 
whether,  in  the  midst  of  such  unan- 
swered questions,  I  could  vote  for  the 
nominee,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  final  analysis.  I  have  to 
say  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  a 
strong  enough  bas-s  from  which  to  vote 
asainit  Judge  O'Connor's  confirmation. 
I  simply  have  unknowns.  Therefore,  I 
feel  forced  to  resolve  this  issue  based  on 
outside  considerations,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  trust,  faith,  and  confidence 
that  I  have  in  the  ideals  and  judgment  of 
our  President.  I  also  have  confidence  in 
Judge  O'Connor's  overall  judicial  re- 
straint and  her  claim  to  be  a  strict  con- 
structionist in  her  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

So,  I  stand  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  Judge  O'Cormor,  with  much  hope 
in  my  heart  that  hT  a^po'T-tment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  will  herald  a  new  era 
in  the  Court's  h'story— one  that  will  be 
characterized  by  restraint,  wisdom,  and 
devotion  to  God  and  to  the  Constitution 
which  have  preserved  our  freedoms  for 
so  many  years. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
todav  to  speak  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er Judge  Sandra  D.  O'Cormor  should  be 
aprroved  by  this  body  to  serve  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

I  Intend  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor.  I 
have  no  doubts  about  the  capability,  in- 
telligence, or  judicial  temperament  of 
Judge  O'Connor.  She  brings  to  the  Su- 


preme Court  the  qualities  necessary  to 
be  a  competent  jurist. 

•  rat  or  from  Iowa,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  the  Senate  that  it  was  the  great 
Slate  of  lowa  tnat  produced  the  first 
woman  attorney  in  the  United  States, 
Arabelle  Mansfield,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa.  It  was  the  Iowa  education  system 
that  trained  her.  Finally,  it  was  the  Iowa 
Bar  Association,  one  of  the  oldest  bar 
associations  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  admitted  Miss  Mansfield  to  tb' 
bar. 

Mr.  President,  history  and  time  have 
afforded  me  the  opcortunity  to  represent 
Iowa  and  vote  today  for  the  first  woman 
to  be  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  I  shaU  vote  "aye"  for  her  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  concluded  that 
Sandra  Day  O'Cormor  is  extraordinarily 
well-qualified  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  She  is  emi- 
nently qualified.  I  support  her  nomina- 
tion. 

Judge  O'Connor's  direct  experience 
with  both  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
process  augurs  well  for  an  outstanding 
term  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

As  a  Califomian,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  by  the  prospect  of  having  a 
southwestemer  on  the  bench.  As  a  life- 
long resident  of  California  and  Arizona, 
our  sister  State  to  the  east.  Judge 
O'Connor  is  familiar  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  Southwest  such  as  water, 
land  resources  and  their  uses.  These  will 
be  important  issues  before  the  court  in 
coming  years  and  her  knowledge  in  this 
area  should  be  most  helpful. 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  especially 
commended  for  naming  a  woman  to  the 
Supreme  Courts— the  first  such  nominee 
in  our  Nation's  history  and  one  that  is 
very  long  overdue. 

Judge  O'Connor's  nomination  is  a 
major  step  in  the  battle  to  eliminate  sex 
di-^crimination  in  our  society  and  a 
major  step  toward  achieving  full  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  women.  Further- 
more judge  O'Connor  has  displayed 
sound  judicial  temperament,  brilliant 
legal  scholarship,  personal  integrity,  ^- 
sitivity  to  individual  rights  and  a  firm 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  equal 
justice  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  this  history 
making  nomination. 

Mr  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  with  its 
action  today,  the  Senate  has  taken  a  his- 
toric step.  Sandra  Day  O  Connor  is  the 
first  woman  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court — 61  years  after  wwnen  were  given 
the  right  to  vote.  My  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee was  the  36th  State  to  ratify  the 
19th  amendment,  thereby  making  it  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  vote  today 
to  confirm  Judge  O'Connor's  nomination. 
However,  as  significant  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  to  the  Court  may  be,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  once  confirmed 
Judge  O'Connor  becomes  one  oi  nme 
justices  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Therefore,  the  most  important  question 
in  voting  on  this  nomination  is  whether 
the  person  has  the  Judicial  temperament 
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and  legal  qualifications  which  are  re- 
quired of  a  member  of  the  Nation's 
highest  court. 

In  the  3  days  of  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mrs. 
O'Connor's  legal  philosophy  and  record 
were  subjected  to  a  searching  examina- 
tion. Her  responses  showed  a  proper  ap- 
preciation for  the  proper  role  of  the  ju- 
diciary—to adjudicate,  not  to  legislate. 
The  whole  thrust  of  her  responses  on 
whatever  topic,  demonstrated  a  clear 
and  well-defined  philosophy,  consistently 
applied.  In  addition,  the  nominee's  ex- 
perience in  private  practice,  the  Arizona 
State  Senate,  as  well  as  on  the  bench  give 
her  a  breadth  of  perspective  which  qual- 
ifies her  for  this  position. 

I  congratulate  Judge  O'Connor,  soon 
to  be  Madam  Justice  O'Connor,  as  she 
undertakes  her  new  respon-.ibilities. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  day  that  we  are  congratulating 
Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  on  her  nom- 
ination and  confirmation  as  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice — and  for  Presi- 
dent Rona'd  Reagan  for  nominating 
her— I  direct  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
serious  problem  facing  our  courts  of 
which  we  are  the  authors,  you  might  say. 
Yesterday's  New  Yorlc  Times  maga- 
zine carried  a  brilliant  essay  by  Judge 
Kaufman  of  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  Judge  Kaufman  ad- 
dresses an  issue  that  has  been  central  to 
our  debates  over  the  past  few  months- 
legislation  designed  to  strip  the  courts  of 
their  jurisdiction. 

Judge  Kaufman,  whose  career  on  the 
bench  has  spanned  35  years,  has  written 
an  article  that  contains  lessons  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  value  to  all  Members  of 
this  body.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoNuzss  Versus  the  Couxt 
(By  Irving  R.  Kaufmui) 
The  first  Monday  In  October,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  Supreme  Court  term. 
Is  normally  one  of  the  more  exciting  dates  on 
Washliyjton's  calendar.  The  Ion?  summer  re- 
cess over,  the  nine  Justices  don  their  black 
robes  and  enter  the  marble  and  oak  court- 
room where  they  will  ponder  questions  of 
truth  and  justice.  This  year,  however,  Oct.  6 
will  also  be  a  time  of  no  little  concern  for 
these  esteemed  Jurists— as  It  should  be  for  us 
all.  The  reason:  The  role  of  the  High  Court  as 
a  counterbalance  to  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  government — a  fundamen- 
tal pillar  of  the  American  system— Is  under 
attack.  Congress  currently  has  before  It  more 
than  30  bills  designed  to  sharply  restrict  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  limit 
Its  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution. 

These  bills  have  been  Introduced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  new  conservative  coalition 
Individuals  who  have  been  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  many  of  the  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  over  the  last  two  decades 
For  example,  the  Court  has  forbidden  man- 
datory prayer  in  public  schools,  upheld  a 
woman's  right  to  abortion  during  the  first 
three  months  of  prerrnancy.  and  character- 
ized busing  as  the  only  constitutionally  ade- 
quate remedy  In  some  Instances  of  racial 
Imbalance  In  public  schools.  These  decisions 
an  formed  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
principle— and  constitutional  principle 
alone-undoubtedly  appear  as  obstacles  to 
the  social  changes  the  new  legislative  coali- 
tion Intends  to  make  m  this  country  now 


a  number  of  Individual  liberties,  but  also  the 
that  the  political  pendulum  is  swinging  In  Its 
direction.  The  way  the  coalition  pro  oses  to 
overcome  these  otstacles  threatens  not  only 
very  Independent  of  the  Federal  courts,  an 
Independence  that  has  safeguarded  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  for  nearly  200  years. 

The  current  legislative  outlook  Is  ominous. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  already  aproved  a  bill  that 
would  forbid  the  lower  Federal  courts  to  en- 
tertain challenges  to  state  antlabortlon  leg- 
islation (even  legislation  that  defined  abor- 
tion as  murder).  In  the  last  Congress,  the 
Senate  easily  passed  a  proposal  to  withdraw 
lower  Federal  court  jurisdiction  In  school 
prayer  cases.  A  discharge  petition  to  mo  e 
the  bUl  from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  the  floor  failed  by  only  32  votes.  The  bUl 
has  been  reintroduced  and  Its  chances  for 
passage  are  rated  better  In  this  year's  Con- 
gress. Other  bills  which  would  take  from  the 
Supreme  Court  the  power  to  revise  state  and 
lower  Federal  court  decisions  In  school 
prayer,  abortion  and  busing  cases,  are  now 
wending  their  way  through  the  Senate- 
House  Judiciary  Committees. 

Legal  experts  from  all  sections  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum  have  begun  stepping  for- 
ward to  denounce  these  proposals  The 
American  Bar  Association  calls  them  a  dan- 
ger to  the  fi:ndamenui  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  And  Prof.  Laurence  H.  Tribe,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
characterize  one  of  the  bills  as  "too  palpably 
unconstitutional  to  permit  reasonable  per- 
sons to  argue  the  contrary."  Still,  the  possi- 
bility that  some  of  thsse  bills  may  be  enacted 
Into  law  cannot  be  dismissed.  If  that  should 
happen,  the  Supreme  Court  would  either 
have  to  accept  the  Congress's  mandate  or  ad- 
judicate the  consUtutlonallty  of  the  laws.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  then  decided  that  the 
laws  were.  Indeed,  imconstltutlonal.  It  would 
be  up  to  Congress  either  to  back  down  or  to 
permanently  reduce  the  Court's  power 
through  constitutional  amendment. 

Such  dilemmas  have  come  close  to  occur- 
ring in  the  past.  Today,  it  is  the  conservative 
wing  that  Is  attempting  to  circumscribe  the 
Court's  historical  role.  At  other  times  in  the 
past,  the  attack  against  the  Court  has  been 
led  by  liberal  reformers — while  conservatives 
stood  as  sentinels  guarding  the  sanctity  of 
the  Constitution.  In  the  early  20th  century, 
the  Court  struck  down  many  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  sought  to  promote  social  change 
including  laws  regulating  child  labor,  setting 
m.nimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  injunctions  In  labor  dis- 
putes, and  providing  compensation  for  acci- 
dent and  illness,  in  response,  liberals,  and 
progressive  led  by  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  at- 
tacked not  only  the  concept  of  judicial  review 
but  the  judges  themselves.  Statutes  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  require  the  votes  of 
at  lea3t  six  tustices  to  Invalidate  legislation, 
and  some  Congressmen  supported  constitu- 
tional amendments  that  would  have  man- 
dated the  popular  election  and  recall  of  Fed- 
eral judges. 

Some  years  later,  after  the  Suoreme  Court 
Invalidated  much  New  Deal  legls'latlon  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  proposed  a  bill  that  would 
have  allowed  him  to  increase  the  Court's 
membership.  Had  that  bill  passed,  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  able  to  "pack"  the  Court 
with  political  allies,  insuring  that  It  would 
always  decide  as  he  saw  flt.  Fortunately  that 
plan  died  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Efforts  to  curb  the  courts  have.  If  anything 
become  more  frequent  In  recent  years,  and 
they  have  been  proposed  by  politicians  of  al- 
most all  pout  cal  stripes.  After  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  decUlon  In  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  which  declared  an  end  to  the 
purposeful  segregation  of  public  schools,  a 
number  of  bllU  were  introduced  in  Congress 
proposing  to  remove  all  Federal  court  jurls- 
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diction  in  desegregation  cases.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  call  for  popular  elecUon  of 
Federal  Judges  was  renewed.  Later,  in  1958,  at 
the  height  of  the  cold  war,  serious  and  wide- 
spread support  gathered  for  a  bill  that  would 
have  overturned  Supreme  Court  decisions 
guaranteeing  First  Amendment  freedoms  to 
political  dissidents  by  removing  appellate 
jurisdiction  In  cases  involving  alleged  sub- 
versive activity.  And  in  1964.  the  House  of 
Representatives  (but  not  the  Senate)  passed 
a  bill  that  would  have  deprived  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  lower  Federal  courts  of  the 
power  to  hear  cases  regarding  enforcement  of 
the  Court's  new  rule  of  one-man,  one-vote 
for  apportionment  of  state  legislatures,  a  rule 
that  was  intended  to  redress  inequities  in 
voting  strength  caused  by  racial  animus.  The 
reapportionment  decisions  sourred  a  furious 
attack  on  the  Court  led  by  proponents  of 
states'  rights,  some  of  whom  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  a  "Court  of  the  Union,"  com- 
poied  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  all  the  states, 
be  establiihed  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

All  the  bills  under  consideration  this  year 
Invoke  the  concept  of  jurisdiction,  the  basic 
authority  of  a  tribunal  to  decide  a  case 
Sponsors  of  the  bills  cite  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  which  assigns  to  Congress  the 
power  to  define  and  regulate  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  Federal  courts  including  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Using  this  power,  the  Congress 
has,  for  example,  denied  Federal  Judicial 
authority  in  some  cases  Involving  lawsuits 
for  less  than  •10,000.  No  one  questions  the 
legitimacy  of  that  restriction.  So  why,  the 
sponsors  ask  can  Congress  not  also  declare, 
as  one  bill  does,  that  "the  Supreme  Court 
shall  not  have  jurisdiction  to  review 
any  case  arising  out  of  any  State  statute! 
ordinance,  rule  or  regulation  .  .  .  which 
relates  to  abortion?"  The  answer  is  not  sim- 
ple. It  rests  on  an  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  Congress  authority  over  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts,  which.  In  turn, 
depends  on  an  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  role  the  Constitution  man- 
dates that  the  Federal  courts  play  in  the 
American  system. 

The  framers  and  early  expositors  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  fear  the  power  of  the 
courts.  With  no  Innate  authority  either  to 
enforce  Ita  own  Judgments  or  to  control  the 
purse  strings,  the  Judiciary  was  expected  to 
be  the  weakest  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  rather  the  legislative  branch 
that  the  framers  felt  a  need  to  restrain. 
Steeped  in  English  parliamentary  history, 
they  knew  the  dangers  of  legislative  tyranny. 
James  Madison,  the  principal  architect  of 
the  Constitution,  observed:  "The  legislative 
department  is  everywhere  extending  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  and  drawing  all  power 
into  its  impetuous  vortex." 

The  framers  set  up  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem as  one  means  of  checking  the  Congress. 
Using  the  power  of  Judicial  review,  the 
courts  would  Invalidate  any  lezlslatlve  acts 
that  were  inconsistent  with  the  strictures 
of  the  Constitution.  The  theory  was,  and 
still  Is,  that  Congress  should  exercise  only 
a  delegated  authority,  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  Constitution,  In  contrast,  was  In- 
tended to  represent  the  actual  embodiment 
of  the  people's  fundamental  and  supreme 
will.  Thus,  when  presented  with  a  case  in 
which  a  legislative  act  contravenes  the  con- 
stitutional mandate,  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
courts  to  uphold  the  latter.  "To  deny  this," 
said  Alexander  Hamilton,  "would  be  to  af- 
firm that  the  deputy  Is  greater  than  his 
principal;  that  the  servant  is  above  his 
master;  that  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  superior  to  the  people  themselves." 
The  Supreme  Court  has  therefore  struck 
down  laws  passed  by  Congress  that  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  ever  since  the  land- 
mark 1803  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.  For 
almost  as  long,  the  Court  has  invalidated 
constitutionally  offensive  state  statutes  as 
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well.  That  duty,  scholars  insist,  is  grounded 
In  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  which  coip- 
mands:  "This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  In 
pursuance  thereof  .  .  .  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  Judiciary,  of  the 
three  branches  of  government,  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assessing 
the  constitutional  validity  of  legislation.  To 
Insure  the  judiciary's  ability  to  perform  this 
sensitive  duty  faithfully  and  neutrally,  the 
farmers  deliberately  shielded  the  judges  from 
political  pressures  by  guaranteeing  them, 
within  the  Constitution  Itself,  life  tenure, 
and  by  further  providing  that  their  salaries 
could  not  be  diminished  through  legislative 
act.  Their  independence,  to  quote  Hamilton 
again,  would  Insure  "that  Inflexible  and  uni- 
form adherence  to  the  rights  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  we  perceive  to  be  indispensable 
In  the.  coiu-ts  of  justice." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Federal  courts' 
judgments  relating  to  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation — Including  legislation  on  such 
Issues  as  abortion,  school  prayer  and  bus- 
ing— cannot  be  overridden.  An  unpopular 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  a  constitutional 
Issue  can  be  overturned  through  a  constitu- 
tionally prescribed  means:  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  three  times 
amendments  have  been  proposed  and  ratified 
as  a  way  of  nullifying  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  (The  llth  Amenc'.ment, 
which  forbids  a  suit  In  Federal  court  against 
a  state  without  Its  consent,  was  adopted  to 
overrule  a  1793  holding  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  Jurisdiction  over  a  case  brought 
by  two  South  Carolinians  against  the  State 
of  Oeorgla.  In  1838,  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  following  the  Civil  War,  the  14th 
Amendment  was  enacted.  This  amendment, 
which  proclaims  that  all  persons  born  In  the 
United  States  are  full  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  "rights  and  Immunities"  of 
citizens,  overruled  the  Infamous  Dred  Scott 
decision  of  1857,  which  had  declared  that 
black  slaves,  as  no  more  than  pieces  of  prop- 
erty, lacked  the  rights  of  citizens.  Finally,  In 
1913  the  16th  Amendment  was  adopted  to 
overturn  a  Supreme  Court  decision  holding 
that  the  Federal  Income  tax  was  unconstitu- 
tional.) 

Constitutional  amendments,  however,  are 
not  a  means  most  critics  of  the  Court  are 
eager  to  employ  to  bring  about  the  changes 
they  seek.  Their  passage  requires  a  cumber- 
some procedure  of  ratification — as  support- 
ers of  the  proposed  equal  rights  amendment 
well  know.  The  framers  deliberately  made 
the  amendment  process  ctunbersome  because 
they  did  not  want  expediency  to  prevail  over 
constitutional  rights.  They  believed  that  any 
alteration  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  should  enjoy  the  overwhelming  and 
sustained  support  of  the  citizenry.  A  simple 
majority  In  both  Houses  of  Congress,  suffi- 
cient to  pass  the  ordinary  statute,  should 
not  be  enough  to  lustlfy  permanent  changes 
in  the  nation's  charter  of  basic  freedoms. 

Herein  lies  the  tactical  aopeal  of  the  wlth- 
drawal-of -Jurisdiction  stratsigem.  Many  sup- 
porters of  the  30  or  so  divestiture  bills  now 
before  Congress  freely  admit  that  they  are 
attempting  to  bypass  the  amendment  proc- 
ess. Their  rationale  is  simple:  Since  the 
popular  support  to  override  Court  decisions 
by  amending  the  Constitution  Is  dlfBcult  to 
gamer,  why  not  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult with  a  simple  statute  restricting  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  consider  the  constitu- 
tional principles  they  dislike?  Tn  1964.  fol- 
lowing the  Supreme  Court's  landmark  deci- 
sion on  leilMstive  reaptKirtlonment.  Senator 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen  Introduced  a  bill  to  with- 
draw Federal  court  Jurisdiction  in  apportion- 
ment cases.  When  asked  whether  he  was  at- 
tempting to  enact  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment In  the  form  of  a  statute,  he  responded: 
"(There  ls|  no  time  In  the  present  (legisla- 
tive] session  to  do  anything  witb  a  consti- 


tutional amendment.  ...  We  ars  d?allng 
with  a  condition,  not  a  theory."  A  candid 
and  revealing  response,  then  as  now. 

The  rationale  of  our  Constitution  Is  not 
to  be  lightly  ignored.  It  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect indlvldvial  rights  by  vesting  the  Federal 
courts  with  the  final,  binding  authority  to 
interpret  the  fundamental  law.  The  only  way 
to  override  the  Constitution  as  so  Inter- 
preted is  to  amend  It.  The  backdoor  mecha- 
nism of  withdrawing  the  Court's  Jurisdiction 
is  clearly  antithetical  to  the  Judiciary's  role 
In  the  constitutional  scheme.  If  the  bills  de- 
priving the  Court  of  the  authority  to  hear 
cases  on  such  topics  as  abortion,  school 
prayer  and  busing  are  considered  constitu- 
tional, Congress  might  Just  as  well  pass  laws 
depriving  the  Court  of  the  authority  to  hear 
constitutional  claims  bsised  on  such  free- 
doms as  speech  and  religion.  The  potential 
consequences  are  astonlshlne. 

There  Is  another  contention  being  put  for- 
ward by  the  proponents  of  the  wlthdrawal- 
of-]urlsdlctlon  bills  that  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed. These  legislators  note  that  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  "the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  un- 
der such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  The  "exceptlons-and-regulatlons" 
clause,  they  argue,  grants  Congress  wlde- 
ran?lng  authority  to  restrict  the  substantive 
categories  of  cases  that  mav  be  ap''ealed 
from  the  state  and  lower  Federal  courts  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  to  assert  that  the 
framers,  who  clearly  Intended  the  Supreme 
Court  to  exercise  the  power  of  jrdlclal  re- 
view, also  Intended  to  grant  Congress  ple- 
nary authority  to  nullify  that  power  is  to 
charge  the  framers  with  baffllnj  self-contra- 
diction. Indeed,  the  history  of  the  ex-:ep- 
tlons-and-regulatlons  clause  suggests  that  it 
was  never  Intended  to  carry  the  heavy  con- 
r.*;ru*'.ona'.  baggi-xe  with  which  the  bill's  sup- 
porters are  now  loading  It. 

The  clause  originated  in  the  fears  of  some 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  Supreme  Court  review  of  factual  deter- 
minations (appellate  review  was  to  be  "both 
as  to  law  and  fact")  would  impair  the  rlght- 
of-Jury  trial  In  the  spates  T^amllton  s^'ated: 
"The  propriety  of  this  appellate  Jurisdiction 
has  scarcely  been  called  In  question  In  re- 
gard to  matters  of  law;  but  the  clamors  have 
been  loud  against  It  as  applied  to  matters 
of  fact."  Since  the  practices  vrith  respect  to 
appellate  review  of  factual  determinations 
varied  so  widely  from  state  to  state,  the  fram- 
ers decided  to  leave  to  Congress,  in  the  ex- 
ceptlons-and-regulatlons clause,  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  s:ope  of  Supreme  Court 
review  of  facts. 

The  clause  was  never  meant  to  confer  a 
broad  control  over  appellate  review  of  sub- 
stantive legal  Issues,  Including  Issues  of  Fed- 
eral constitutional  law.  Indeed,  the  Conven- 
tion considered  and  relectei  prooosed  con- 
stitutional language  that  "the  judicial  power 
shall  be  exercised  In  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  shaU  direct."  far  from  a  mandate 
to  effectively  abrogate  the  vindication  of 
constitutional  rights,  the  clause  was  in- 
tended merely  as  a  way  to  give  Congress  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  Su-^reme  Court's 
docket  with  reasonable  housekeeping  meas- 
ures. Thus,  in  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  Con- 
gress restricted  the  Court's  appellate  lurts- 
dlctlon  over  cases  coming  from  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  to  those  In  which  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeded  a  prescribed 
minimum. 

On  only  two  or  three  occasions  In  its  his- 
tory, has  the  Supreme  Court  passed  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  leelslation  seeking  to 
limit  its  appellate  Jurisdiction.  Both  cases 
occurred  over  a  century  ago  and  both  reveal 
constitutional  defects  In  the  current  pro- 
posals relatln-'  to  lurlsdlctlon.  ^n  the  first 
case.  Ex  parte  tIcCardle,  decided  In  1869.  the 
Cotirt  upheld  a  restriction  on  Its  appellate 
Jurisdiction.  Although  relegated  to  »  smaU 


niche  In  history,  this  case  was  enormously 
Important  In  Its  day,  for  It  Involved  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  poet-Clvll  War  Reconstruction 
program.  In  which  Congress  had  placed  10 
of  the  former  Co  :federate  states  under  mili- 
tary rule.  McCardle  had  been  Imprisoned  by 
the  military  government  of  Mississippi  for 
the  publication  of  allegedly  libelous  material. 
Pursuant  to  a  Federal  statute  passed  In  1867, 
he  applied  to  a  lower  Federal  court  for  a  writ 
of  haheai  corpus  ordering  his  release.  He  as- 
serted that  the  Reconstruction  Acts  were 
unco:!stltutlonal.  The  court  denied  his  ap- 
plication, and  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  basis  of  that  same  Federal 
statute.  Before  the  case  was  decided  by  the 
Court,  however.  Congress  repealed  that  part 
of  the  1867  statute  which  authorized  ap- 
peals to  the  High  Court.  "We  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  Inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  'egls- 
lature,"  the  Court  held.  "We  can  only  exam- 
ine Into  Its  power  under  the  Constitution; 
and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  ^- 
pellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  given  by 
express  words." 

Despite  this  pronouncement,  the  McCardl* 
case  Is  not  ordinarily  read  as  authority  for  a 
broad  Congressional  power  to  restrict  the 
enforcement  of  constitutional  rights  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  Under  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
178'3.  McCardle  could  still  apply  for  an  origi- 
nal writ  of  habeas  corprus  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  Therefore,  the  repealing  act  actually 
cut  off  only  one  avenue  of  habeas  relief.  The 
Court  concluded  as  much  in  the  1889  case  of 
Ex  parte  Yerger.  a  case  that  was  In  many 
ways  strlklnrly  similar  to  McCardle.  Yerger 
held  that  the  repealing  statute  did  not  affect 
the  petitioner's  right  to  aptply  for  an  original 
writ  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1789.  In  contrast 
with  the  statute  under  consideration  in  Mc- 
Cardle. the  bills  that  would  forbid  any  Su- 
preme Court  review  of  busing,  school  prayer 
and  abortion  decisions  would  totally  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  a  Supreme  Court 
hearing  on  a  claim  of  Federal  constitutional 
right.  Surely.  McCardle  cannot  be  considered 
a  precedent  for  that. 

This  view  Is  confirmed  by  United  States  v. 
Klein,  decided  m  1872,  In  which  the  Court 
struck  down  a  limitation  on  Its  powers  of 
appellate  review.  Klein  administered  the 
estate  of  a  cotton  plantation  owner  whose 
property  was  seized  and  sold  by  Union  agents 
during  the  Civil  War.  Under  legislation  pro- 
viding for  recovery  of  seized  property  of  non- 
combatant  rebels  upon  proof  of  loyalty, 
Klein  sued  and  won  In  the  Court  of  Claims, 
proffering  a  Presidential  pardon  as  proof  of 
loyalty.  The  Court  had  previously  interpreted 
a  Presidential  pardon  as  carrying  with  It  a 
proof  of  loyalty.  But  pending  the  Govern- 
ment's appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  which  legislated  that 
acceptance  of  a  pardon  was.  on  the  contrary, 
conclusive  proof  of  disloyalty  and  one  which, 
in  addition,  required  the  Supreme  Ootirt  to 
dismiss  for  want  of  Jurisdiction  any  a^ieftl 
In  whlcl^  the  claim  for  recovery  was  b«sed 
on  a  partlen. 

Invalidating  that  legtelation,  the  Court 
concluded  that  Congress  had  unconstitution- 
ally attempted  to  interfere  with  the  Covufs 
duty  to  Interpret  and  give  effect  to  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution:  "The  language 
of  the  proviso  shows  plainly  that  It  does  not 
Intend  to  withhold  appellate  Jurisdiction  ex- 
cept as  a  means  to  an  end.  Its  great  and 
controlling  purpose  Is  to  deny  pardons 
granted  by  the  President  the  effect  which 
this  Court  had  adjudged  them  to  have.  The 
proviso  declares  that  pardons  shall  not  be 
considered  by  this  Court  on  appeal.  We  had 
already  decided  It  was  our  constitutional 
duty  to  consider  them  and  give  them  effect, 
in  cases  like  the  present,  as  equivalent  proof 
of  loyalty." 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  current  wlth- 
drawal-of -Jurisdiction  proposals  do  "not  in- 
tend to  withhold  appellate  Jurisdiction  ex- 
cept as  a  means  to  an  end."  And  the  end,  in 
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thU  Instance,  Is  precisely  the  ssme  as  It  was 
In  Klein,  the  circumvention  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  autharUatlve  interpretation  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision.  As  Klein  demonstrates 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to  sub- 
vert established  constitutional  principles  un- 
der the  guise  of  regulating  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 

Those  who  would  read  the  exceptlons-and- 
regulatlons  clause  broadly  also  argue  that 
state  courts,  which  frequently  rely  on  the 
Federal  Constitution  In  striking  down  state 
legislation,  could  adequately  protect  consti- 
tutional rights  without  review  In  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  short  answer  to  this  con- 
tention Is  that  a  Federal  constitutional  right 
Is  of  dubious  value  If  It  means  one  thing 
In  Mississippi  and  another  In  Minnesota. 
State  courts  have  at  times  differed  profound- 
ly on  the  meaning  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions. To  cite  but  one  Illustration,  in  1965. 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
concluded  that  the  book  "Fanny  HUl"  was 
unprotected  by  the  First  Amendment.  At 
about  the  same  time,  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  found  that  It  was.  Obviously  the 
need  for  uniformity  In  matters  of  Federul 
constitutional  Interpretation  Is  essential,  and 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  designed  to  meet  that  Important 
need.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said  In 
Cohens  V.  Virginia:  "The  necessity  of  uni- 
formity as  well  as  correctness  In  expounding 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  would  Itself  suggest  the  propriety  of 
decldlne.  In  the  last  resort,  all  cases  in 
which  they  are  Involved.  .  .  .  [The  framers 
of  the  Constitution!  declare  that,  in  such 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  exercise  ap- 
pellate  Jurisdiction." 

In  connection  with  this  uniformity  func- 
tion, there  Is  an  Interestlnft  tale  concerning 
one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  In  American 
history.  Judge  Learned  Hand  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit. In  1958,  at  the  ripe  age  of  86,  Hand, 
still  nimble  of  mind  and  capacious  of  solrlt. 
was  asked  by  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs, 
Jr.  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  to  comment  upon  a  then-current 
bill  to  remove  Supr?m?  Court  appellate  Ju- 
rlsdlcMon  In  cases  re?ardlng  intemil  serurlty. 
Hand  promptly  responded:  "It  seems  to  me 
desirable  that  the  Court  should  have  the  last 
word  on  questions  of  the  character  Involved. 
Of  course  there  Is  always  the  chance  of  abuse 
of  power  wherever  It  Is  lodged,  but  at  long 
last  the  least  contentious  organ  of  govern- 
ment generally  Is  the  Court.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  I  think  It  Is  always  right, 
but  some  final  authority  Is  better  than  un- 
settled conflict." 

It  should  also  be  self-evident  that  the 
framers  saw  Independent,  tenured  Federal 
Judges — knowledgeable  In  Federal  law,  drawn 
from  all  over  the  country  and.  as  prescribed 
In  the  Constitution  Itself,  apoolnted  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — as 
more  appropriate  arbiters  of  conflicts  between 
constitutional  and  state  law  than  electpd 
state  judges,  many  of  whom  are  popularly 
elected  and  who  might  be  partial  to  state  law. 
The  framers  realized  that  only  the  Federal 
Judges  could  insure  the  supremacy  of  Fed- 
eral law.  As  James  Madison  said:  "Tn  con- 
troversies relating  to  the  boundary  between 
the  two  Jurisdictions  (Federal  and  state),  the 
tribunal  which  Is  ultimately  to  decide  Is  to 
be  established  under  the  general  Oovem- 
ment.  .  .  .  Some  such  tribunal  is  clearly  es- 
sential to  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  sword 
and  a  dissolution  of  the  compact." 

The  argument  for  giving  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  kinds  of  cases  and 
the  types  of  remedies  that  the  Inferior  Fed- 
eral courts  may  hear  is  a  bit  more  compli- 
cated— If  equally  unoersuaslve.  It  too  is  based 
on  Article  in  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
Congress  the  right  to  establish  "such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 


time  ordain  and  establish."  Since  this  provi- 
sion has  bs;n  interpreted  by  many  legal  ex- 
perts as  gWlng  Congress  the  right  to  establish 
or  abolish  the  lower  courts,  does  it  not  follow 
that  it  also  gives  Congress  the  authority  to 
reg-late  the  subject  matter  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tion? The  fallacy  of  this  argument  Is  that  the 
framers  predicated  Congressional  discretion 
on  the  assumption  that  litigants  would  in  all 
cases  be  able  to  presjnt  their  Feceral  claims 
or  defenses  to  some  Federal  court,  either  in 
the  district  court  or  on  appeal.  And  It  was 
further  assumed  that,  even  If  no  lesser  Fed- 
eral courts  were  created,  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  would  serve  as  the  requisite  forum  by 
hearing  all  constitutional  cases  appealed 
from  the  state  courts. 

Throughout  most  of  the  19th  century, 
thU  was  possible.  The  Court's  docket  was 
almost  empty  by  today's  standards  and  It 
could  ordinarily  hear  a  constitutional  case 
any  lime  one  of  the  parties  so  desired.  But 
beginning  about  1876.  the  Supreme  Courts 
case  load  began  to  grow  enormously,  giving 
rls3  to  a  series  of  acts,  culminating  In  the 
Judges  Bill  of  1925,  which  gave  the  Court 
the  discretion  to  decide  which  cases,  within 
certain  categories.  It  would  hear.  In  the 
process,  the  Supreme  Court  was  transformed 
from  a  general  court  of  appeal  Into  a  court 
which  would  decide  only  cases  of  great  con- 
stitutional moment  or  high  precedential 
value. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  Itself  ("e- 
cldlng  a  progressively  smaller  percentage  of 
the  cases  Involving  Federal,  constitutional 
and  statutory  law,  the  role  of  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  In  protecting  constitutional 
rights  has  expanded  to  the  point  of  practi- 
cal and  effective  primacy.  And  over  the  last 
two  decades,  a  period  during  which  there 
has  been  an  explosive  growth  of  litigation, 
the  Inferior  Federal  courts  have  be:ome. 
In  most  Instances,  the  only  forums  in 
which  a  liUgant  ci^ulc".  secure  a  decision  on 
his  constitutional  claims  by  a  Judge  life 
tenured  under  Article  'I'  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  Congress  were  now  to  abolish  the 
lower  Federal  courts.  It  would  effectively 
cut  off  almost  all  opportunity  for  Fed'Jral 
adJudlcaMon  of  Federal  rights.  And  clear- 
ly, the  framers  (ild  not  wish  to  lea"e  to  the 
states  final  authority  to  decide  matters  of 
Federal  ccnstltutlonal  law.  For  this  rascn, 
the  argument  that  Con'jress  can  wlt*-d-aw 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  Federal 
cases  or  rights  becau-e  It  has  dls-iretlcn  to 
abolish  the  lower  courts  does  not  hold  up 
under  examination. 

Authorltatl"e  pr'icedent  also  strongly  sug- 
gests that  even  if  Congress  had  the  power  to 
abolish  some  or  all  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts.  It  may  not  use  Its  power  over  lower 
court  Jurisdiction  to  thwart  the  vindication 
of  constitutional  rights.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  said  In  Bat- 
taslia  V.  General  Motors  Corporation,  decided 
in  19*8,  that,  "while  Congress  bas  the  un- 
doubted power  to  give,  withhold  and  restrict 
the  Jurl-d'ctlon  of  courts  ...  It  must  n-^t  so 
exe-'-'-'s  tiiit  nower  as  ♦o  deprive  "ny  pnrson 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law." 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  all 
of  t.'io'.o  arguments  is  thi-?:  Congr?-s  cIo?s  in- 
deed have  broad  discretion  to  withdraw  Jur- 
isdiction from  lower  Federal  courts — where 
no  substantive  constitutional  rights  are  at 
Issue.  The  statutory  rights  that  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  Congress,  as  distinguished  from 
constitutional  rights,  may  be  taVen  away  ei- 
ther by  a  repealing  statute  or  by  a  provision 
withdrawing  Federal  court  Jurisdiction. 
Where  rights  embodied  In  the  Constitution 
are  concerned,  however,  the  discretion  of 
Coneress  Is  limited.  When  Congres  deprives  a 
Federal  court  of  the  authority  to  hear  a  liti- 
gant's constitutional  claims  or  defenses,  it 
must  provide  that  litigant  with  another  Fed- 
eral forum  In  which  to  seek  an  adequate 
remedy.    The    distinguished    legal    scholar 


Henry  Hart  once  decried  the  use  of  statutes 
^.itaurawlng  lower  court  Jurisdiction  to  un- 
dermine constitutional  rights:  "Vvhy.  what 
monstrous  lllo^lc!  To  build  up  a  mere  power 
to  regulate  jurisdiction  into  a  power  to  af- 
fect rights  having  nothing  to  do  with  Juris- 
diction! And  Into  a  power  to  do  it  In  contra- 
diction to  all  the  other  terms  of  the  very 
document  which  confers  the  power  to  regu- 
late Jurisdiction!" 

Applying  these  lessons  to  the  divestiture 
bills  now  before  Congress,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  of  them  trench  upon  estab- 
lished constitutional  rights.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  determined  that  busing  may  be  a 
constitutionally  required  remedy  in  an  ap- 
propriate case  for  violations  of  scboolchll- 
dren's  equal-protection  rights  to  an  educa- 
tion In  a  desegregated  public  school.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  has  written  for  the  Court: 
"Bus  transportation  has  long  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  all  public  educational  systems, 
and  It  is  unlikely  that  a  truly  effective  rem- 
edy could  be  devised  without  continued  reli- 
ance upon  It."  In  the  landmark  case  of  Roe  v. 
Wade,  the  Court  firmly  established  a  wom- 
an's constitutional  right  to  an  abortion.  And 
for  nealy  two  decades,  the  Court  has  found 
mandatory  prayer  In  the  public  schools  to 
violate  the  constitutional  principal  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

One  may  disagree  with  these  decisions; 
they  may  even  transgress  one's  deepest  moral 
convictions.  But  one  cannot  doubt  that  they 
were  based  upon  informed  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution — and  not  on  the  basis  of 
political  or  ideological  expediency.  It  is 
worth  recalling  the  pungent  words  of  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes:  "We  are  un- 
der a  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  is 
what  the  Judges  say  it  is,  and  the  Judiciary 
Is  the  safeguard  of  our  liberty  and  of  our 
property  vnder  the  Constitution."  Depriving 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  power  to  adjudicate 
cases  relating  to  such  Issues  as  desegrega- 
tion, abortion  and  school  prayer  effectively 
precludes  Federal  protection — the  constitu- 
tionally envisaged  and  most  reliable  form  of 
protection — of  our  cherished  constitutional 
rights. 

The  result  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  deny  citizens  the  protection  of 
constitutional  rights  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  they  possess.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  If  Congress  could  accom- 
plish through  a  Jurisdictional  bill  what  it 
clearly  must  not  accomplish  directly:  a  re- 
versal of  constitutional  principle  by  an  act 
of  Congress  The  law  is  clear,  for  example, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  declare  racial 
discrimination  in  Federal  Government  em- 
ploy.-nent  legal.  The  "logic"  of  the  argu- 
ments raised  by  the  proponents  of  the  di- 
vestiture bills  would,  however,  permit  Con- 
gress to  remove  from  the  Federal  courts  all 
jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  involving  racial 
discrimination  against  Government  employ- 
ees. The  motive,  discrimination,  would  be 
equally  patent  in  either  instance. 

If  one  needs  to  find  language  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  source  for  these  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  Congress  to  control  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal  courts.  It  Is 
in  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. The  overarching  guarantee  of  due 
process  is  the  sacred  assurance  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  govern  fairly,  impar- 
tially and  compassionately.  All  the  powers 
of  Congress — to  tax,  to  make  war,  to  regu- 
late commerce — are  constrained  by  Its  con- 
stitutional Inability  to  deprive  us  of  our 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  prooerty  without 
due  process  of  law.  As  a  power  of  Congress, 
the  authority  to  control  Jurisdiction  Is  there- 
fore restricted  by  the  right  of  due  process. 
That  is  the  wonder  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution as  it  lives  and  breathes. 

Should  Congress  Insist  upon  restricting 
the  judiciary  In  ways  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may  view  as  unconstitutional,  the 
Sunreme  Court  might  well  strike  down  the 
withdrawal-of-jtirisdictlon  legislation,  leav- 
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Ing  Congress  and  the  Judiciary  in  conflict. 
This  institutional  dissension  would  con- 
tinue, until  Congress  either  accepted  the 
Court's  determination  or  passed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  restructuring  the  basic 
relationship  between  the  Judicial  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government. 

It  Is  understandable  that  politically  vul- 
nerable legislators  would  react  adversely  to 
Judicial  nullification  of  their  enactments. 
Tet  those  who  criticize  the  courts  for  their 
unresponsiveness  to  the  present  national 
mood  tend  to  forget  that  the  Judicial  branch 
was  not  designed  as  just  another  barometer 
of  current  public  opinion.  Congress  is  su- 
perbly adequate  for  that  function,  and  we 
ought  not  to  presume  that  the  framers  in- 
tended the  judiciary  as  an  Institutional 
redundancy.  In  exercising  their  power  of 
judicial  review,  the  courts  have  represented 
the  long-term,  slowly  evolving  values  of  the 
American  people,  as  enshrined  In  the  Con- 
stitution. And  when  the  people  have  recog- 
nized Congressional  court-curbing  efforts 
for  what  they  are — assaults  on  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself — they  have  in  every  instance  re- 
jected  them. 

It  Is  of  no  small  Interest  that  even  some 
of  the  supporters  of  the  divestiture  bills 
have  begun  to  question  the  constitution- 
ality of  these  proposals.  And.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  these  doubts  will 
eventually  permeate  Congress.  The  long  his- 
tory of  Congressional  court-curbing  meas- 
ures reveals  that  the  legislative  branch  has 
in  every  Instance  ultimately  yielded  to  the 
Judiciary's  duty  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion and  has  not  (at  least  since  passing  the 
statue  Involved  In  the  Klein  case  more 
than  a  century  ago)  challenged  the  courts 
with  a  Jurisdictional  bill  that  would  im- 
pinge upon  the  fulfillment  of  that  duty. 
Robert  McKay,  former  dean  of  the  New 
York  University  Law  School,  wrote  of  bills 
to  withdraw  jurisdiction  over  apportionment 
cases:  "Once  again,  as  so  often  in  the  past, 
when  the  implications  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation were  made  clear,  the  Congress 
would  not  quite  cross  the  threshold  of  no 
return." 

The  political  risks  attending  bills  to  with- 
draw Federal  Jurisdiction  create  another 
check  oa  the  legislative  goal  of  certain 
Congressmen.  Groups  of  all  persuasions  have 
attempted  to  achieve  their  polltclal  alms 
through  attacks  on  the  Court's  authority 
to  decide  constitutional  cases.  While  It  Is  true 
that  political  conservatives  are  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  current  efforts  to  with- 
draw Jurisdiction,  liberal  reformers  have 
also  utilized  this  strategy  In  the  past.  Em- 
ployed successfully  by  today's  political 
majority,  it  could  easily  be  manipulated 
tomorrow  by  a  different  majority — and  to 
other  ends. 

In  the  final  analysis  then,  while  the  cur- 
rent divestiture  bills  should  be  a  cause  for 
concern  about  the  ability  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  restrictive  legislation,  there  Is  also  room 
for  hope.  In  the  long  history  of  court-curb- 
ing efforts,  the  majority  has  always.  In  the 
end,  acknowledged  the  clear  Intention  of  the 
framers.  To  preserve  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Federal  judiciary  must  Interpret 
and  apply  the  Constitution  unfettered  by 
unseemly  limitations  on  Its  jurisdiction. 
The  current  Congress  Is  a  body  of  distin- 
guished and  wise  legislators  who  are  un- 
likely to  sacrifice  the  long-term  good  of  the 
Republic  for  speculative  and  short-term  po- 
litical gain.  As  the  New  England  poet  James 
Russell  Lowell  once  said,  "Such  power  there 
is  In  cleareyed  self-restraint."  As  the  first 
Monday  In  October  draws  near,  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Congress  will  be  In- 
structed by  the  lessons  of  history  and  see 
that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  high- 
est court  In  the  land — and  of  other  Federal 
courts — should  remain  Inviolate. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
5  months  ago  I  prefaced  the  introduction 
of  the  Economic  Equity  Act  by  noting 
that  in  the  first  209  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience  only  two  women  had  been 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  their  own  right; 
only  14  women  had  served  on  the  Federal 
bench;  and  that  no  woman  had  ever 
served  on  the  Nation's  highest  court. 

I  must  confess  a  special  satisfaction  in 
the  realization  that  just  9  months  into 
the  new  beginning  we  proclaimed  for  this 
country  in  January,  the  most  significant 
of  those  barriers  is  about  to  fall. 

The  nomination  and  confirmation  of 
Sandra  O'Connor  is  an  affirmation  of  the 
President's  and  the  Senate's  faith  in  a 
remarkable  woman.  Her  intellectual 
abOity  has  been  evident  in  every  phase 
of  her  life,  from  law  school — where  she 
was  third  in  a  class  that  included 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Rehn- 
quist — to  her  years  of  service  on  the 
Arizona  bench.  She  is  an  extremely  in- 
telligent woman  and  a  very  capable 
jurist.  Her  command  of  the  law  was  evi- 
dent throughout  the  confirmation  hear- 
ings. Her  ethical  background  is  spotless 
and  her  integrity  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned even  by  her  most  critical  foes.  Her 
life's  record  is  impressive  evidence  of  the 
competence,  intellect,  and  leadership 
she  will  bring  to  the  Nation's  highest 
court. 

The  nomination  of  Sandra  O'Connor  is 
also  an  affirmation  of  faith  in  every 
American  woman.  It  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  every  person  in  this  Nation 
feels  the  loss  when  society  fails  to  utilize 
the  talents,  judgment,  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  half  its  people.  "ITie  decisions 
reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  touch  the 
lives  of  every  woman,  just  as  they  touch 
the  lives  of  every  man.  It  is  a  paradox 
that  a  nation  bom  in  reaction  to  legisla- 
tion without  representation  should  have 
allowed  the  same  inequity  to  remain  for 
so  long  in  its  judicial  system.  When  Mrs. 
O'Connor  takes  her  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  stakehold  of  every  American 
in  that  Court  will  be  more  real  and 
visible  than  ever  before. 

The  O'Connor  nomination,  and  the 
Senate's  vote  to  con^rm  that  nomination, 
are  also  rsaffirmations  of  the  unique 
balance  of  power  that  underlies  our 
system  of  government.  As  I  listened  to 
her  testimony  durfng  last  week's  hear- 
ings, I  became  convinced  that  Mrs. 
O'Connor's  greatest  qualification  for  the 
Court  is  her  perspective  on  the  role  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice — or  any  justice 
for  that  matter — plays  in  the  formula- 
tion to  policy.  Mrs.  O'Connor  has  served 
both  on  th"  bench  and  in  the  legislature. 
She  understands  the  difference  between 
the  judicial  and  legislative  role.  Her 
testimony — like  her  judicial  record — em- 
phasize the  primacy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  50  States  in  de- 
fining legislative  policy.  She  well  under- 
stands that  while  the  courts  play  an  es- 
sential role  in  aoplving  these  policies  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  they  cannot  pre- 
empt the  role  of  poMcymaker  without 
disrupting  the  constitutional  balance 
that  has  supported  the  federal  system 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

There  are  areas  where  I  agree  with 
Mrs.  O'Connor  and  areas  where  we  take 


different  views.  But  as  we  prepare  to  vote 
this  evenjig,  it  U  equally  essential  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  bear  in  mind 
the  limits  as  well  as  the  responsibilities 
01  the  Senate's  power  to  advise  and  con- 
sent on  Presidential  nominations.  That 
power  was  never  intended  as  authority  for 
any  Senator  to  substitute  his  or  her  judg- 
ment for  the  Presidents  on  judicial  nom- 
inations. The  issue  is  not  whether  I  or 
any  other  Senator  would  have  chosen 
Sandra  O'Connor  from  the  field  of  men 
and  women  qualified  to  fill  the  Stewart 
vacancy.  The  responsibility  of  advise  and 
consent  is  the  limited  but  essential  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  Presidents 
choice  does  fall  within  that  field,  that 
she  meets  the  ethical  and  intellectual  re- 
quirements to  serve  on  the  highest  court. 
The  intellectual  and  ethi';al  capabilities 
of  this  nominee  are  beyond  question,  and 
by  making  that  judgment  the  Senate  has 
fulfilled  its  role.  The  nomination  of  Mrs. 
O'Connor  should  be  confirmed. 

The  vote  we  are  about  to  cast  is  truly 
an  historic  vote.  It  is  an  affirmation  of 
faith  in  this  nominee,  and  :n  the  millions 
of  American  women  she  represents.  It  is 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Court  to 
accept  the  limits  as  well  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  constitutional  roles.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  nomination  is  not 
the  culmination  of  a  200-year  effort  by 
American  women  to  add  their  wisdom  to 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  Court.  It 
is  just  the  beginning  of  that  process,  and 
it  is  a  privUege  to  play  a  role  by  casting 
my  vote  for  Sandra  O'Connor  this 
evening. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  was  sworn  in  as  a  U.S.  Senator  last 
year,  I  have  missed  only  a  handful  of 
Senate  votes.  I  consider  each  vote  I  have 
cast  significant  and  im^-ortant.  But  there 
are  occasions  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders a  matter  which  is  of  utmost  signifl- 
cT""e  aT"d  of  t>e  hishest  inoortance. 

The  approval  of  a  nomination  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  such  a  matter. 
The  vote  each  of  us  is  about  to  cast  will 
have  an  indirect  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  American  law  which  is  far 
greater  than  the  direct  effect  of  most 
legislation  considered  by  this  body.  The 
confirmation  of  Judge  O'Connor  to  the 
Supreme  Court  is  a  responsibility  which 
we  should  not,  and  do  not,  take  lightly. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove the  appointment  of  Judge  O'Con- 
nor. I  have  carefully  reviewed  her  record 
as  a  judge  and  have  read  with  great 
interest  her  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive discussions  of  the  law  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  was  extremely  impressed  with  her 
knowledge  of  Federal  law  and  Supreme 
Court  precedents.  She  has  already  estab- 
lished her  scholarly  qualification  for  her 
appointment. 

In  addition.  Judpe  O'Connor  has  dem- 
onstrated a  demeanor  and  temperament 
appror>riate  for  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. I  am  especially  pleased  that  a  jurist 
of  this  caliber  is  being  elevated  to  the 
Sunreme  Court, 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  Emer- 
son once  wrote  that  "integrity  is  better 
than  a  career."  Fortunately  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nominee  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice  we  do  not  have  to  make  a 
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choice  between  the  two.  For  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  combines  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer with  great  personal  integrity. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in  this  nomi- 
nation I  have  found  a  common  ground 
on  which  to  stand  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
m  nistratien.  As  House  Speaker  O'Neill 
stated  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  9, 
1981,  "It's  the  best  thing  he's  (Reagan) 
done  since  he  was  inauiurated."  I  extend 
my  support  to  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

As  we  consider  this  nomination,  I  know 
It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  my  fellow 
Senators  that  not  only  is  Mrs.  O'Connor 
highly  capable,  highly  skilled  and  highly 
educated,  but  she  will  be  the  first  woman 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  nation 
where  women  comprise  52  percent  of  the 
population.  Clearly  her  qualifications, 
which  are  impressive,  are  more  impor- 
tant than  her  gender.  The  important 
point  is  that  it  is  noteworthy  whenever 
our  soc'etv  becomes  more  inclusive  and 
truly  inteerated. 

The  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
American  societv  is  an  extraordinary  one 
for  a  grouo  of  nine  oeonle.  The  Justices 
must  balance  conflicting  societal  In- 
terests to  determine  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  Court's  Impact  is  not  always  easy 
to  predict,  especiallv  in  ereas  such  as  the 
status  of  minorities  and  labor  manage- 
ment relations.  It  is  also  more  limited 
than  one  mi^ht  imagine.  For  instsnce. 
criminal  renalties  are  designed  to  deter 
people  from  committing  crimes.  Civil 
rights  policies  are  intended  to  prevent 
discriminatory  behavior.  But  the  be- 
havior of  people  is  not  changed  that 
easllv.  A  variety  of  influences  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  government. 

The  Suoreme  Court  Is  one  of  manv 
public  and  private  institutions  that 
shape  American  society.  However,  it  Is 
clearlv  a  strong  for~e  In  defining  a  di- 
rection for  our  society.  It  is  the  final 
assurance  that  we  are  a  Nation  of  laws, 
not  men — and  women.  For  this  reason, 
its  members  have  significant  resnonsibll- 
Ity.  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  is  able  to  ful- 
fill this  responsibility. 

To  elaborate  on  her  credentials,  she 
graduated  among  the  top  10  of  the  1952 
class  of  Stanford  Law  School.  For  3 
years  she  was  a  civilian  lawyer  for  the 
Army  in  Germany.  When  she  returned 
to  Arizona  she  practiced  law  for  2  years. 
When  her  youngest  son  entered  into 
school  she  returned  to  her  legal  practice, 
then  became  Assistant  Attorney  G-^i^en.' 
of  Arizona  and  entered  Republican 
Party  politics. 

She  was  elected  to  the  Arizona  State 
Senate  and  later  became  the  majority 
leader  In  1973.  Arizona  politicians  de- 
scribe her  as  a  conservative  which  Is 
supported  by  her  record  on  the  abortion 
issue.  But  on  some  issues  concerning 
women  she  often  took  the  liberal  posi- 
tion and  led  fights  to  remove  sex-based 
references  from  State  laws.  In  addition 
she  led  the  way  toward  the  elimination 
of  job  restrictions  in  order  to  oaen  more 
positions  for  women.  Mrs.  O'Connor  left 
the  Senate  and  won  election  as  a  Phoenix 
trial  Judge  in  1975.  In  1979  she  accepted 


an  appointment  to  the  Arizona  Court  of 
Appeals  from  Governor  Babbitt,  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

Naturally,  there  are  those  who  differ 
with  Mrs.  O'Connor  because  of  polit'.cal 
afSliaticn  or  opinions.  I  say  that  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  is  an  exceUent  choice  be- 
cause she  has  the  ability  needed  to  do 
the  job.  I  have  every  hope  that  she 
will  consider  and  decide  the  issues  be- 
fore her — not  as  a  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, not  as  a  woman,  not  as  a  Republi- 
can— but  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  Constitution,  which  we  are  all 
sworn  to  uphold. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  cast  an  affirmative 
vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Sandra  Day 
O'Cormor.  While  I  have  my  differences 
with  many  aspects  of  the  President's 
program,  his  fulfillment  of  his  campaign 
pledge  to  nominate  a  qualified  woman 
jurist  to  our  Nation's  highest  legal  fonun 
deserves  tlie  praise  of  every  American 
devoted  to  equality. 

Judge  O'Connor  has,  I  feel,  impressed 
every  Member  of  this  body  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  with 
her  cool  and  reasoned  demeanor  through 
an  exhaustive  hearing  examination.  She 
forthrightly  outlined  her  view  of  the 
role  of  the  courts  ant^  the  nature  of  our 
federal  system,  while  respectfully  de- 
muring  when  asked  to  comment  on 
issues  which  may  come  before  her  as  an 
Associate  Justice.  It  is  clear  that  Sandra 
O'Connor  will  not  let  her  own  personal 
views  interfere  with  reaching  opinions 
based  solely  on  the  facts  before  the  Court 
and  on  the  law  as  it  presents  itself  to 
tho  Court. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  mean  that 
I  agree  with  all  of  Judge  O'Connors  per- 
sonal views,  or  that  I  will  necessarily 
concur  with  the  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  which  emerges  in  her  opin- 
ions as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  But 
that,  in  my  view,  is  not  the  prop?r  role 
of  the  Senate  when  presented  with  an 
occasion  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nominations  of  a  President.  I  believe 
that  the  President  is  entitled  to  those 
individuals  who  he,  or  perhaps  someday 
she,  feels  is  best  suited  to  the  position 
at  issue.  Our  duty  as  Senators  is  not  to 
decide  whether  that  nominee  aorec;  with 
us  on  any  single  issue  or  is  in  substantial 
agreement  on  a  wide  range  of  Issues. 
Rather,  our  job  is  to  ascertain  that  the 
individual  is  qualified  by  training,  ex- 
perience, and  temperament  for  the  post 
in  question,  and  will  abide  by  the  para- 
mount duty  to  uphold  our  laws  and  our 
great  Constitution.  The  17-to-O  vote  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  favor  of  re- 
porting this  nomination  to  the  Senate 
tells  me  that  Sandra  O'Connor  meets 
and  exceeds  that  criteria  of  judgment. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  a  personal  note  wh'ch  underlines 
the  historic  importance  of  this  occasion. 
Last  night  I  spoke  on  the  telephone  with 
my  mother.  She  is  92  years  old,  and  has 
personally  lived  through  nearly  half  of 
our  Nation's  history.  When  I  noted  that 
this  vote  was  to  occur  today  on  the  first 
woman  to  be  confirmed  as  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  she 
commented.  "You  know.  I'm  so  elad  that 
I  was  able  to  live  to  see  this  day." 


Mr.  President,  when  Sandra  O'Connor 
ascends  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  the 
words  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law"  which 

f..„,»,^    tV,o    ori'i-f's    nrc'^als   w'll    take    OH 

new  meaning  for  our  Nation  whi"h  b^s 
.^^.   waived  its  whole  life  for  this 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  under 
the  same  conditions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  such  time 
as  he  wishes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  next  order 
of  business  under  the  order  previously 
entered?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  James  C.  Miller  m,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the  time 
for  the  control  of  debate  for  the  pro- 
ponents assigned  to  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  assign 
that  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 


FEDERAL  TRADE   COMMISSION 

nomination  of  james  c.  miller  m  to  be  a 
m<:mbek  of  the   fedesai,  trade  commission 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  call 
up  the  nomination  of  James  C.  Miller  in 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  C.  Miller  in,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  time  limit  on  this  nomination  of  2 
hours  of  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  maiority  and  minority 
leaders,  or  the'r  designees,  and  1  hour 
will  be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  . 

Is  that  the  Chair's  understanding? 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
Dav  O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  chairman  of  the 


Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  whether  or  not  they  have 
yielded  back  their  time  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  at  this  point  has  not 
yielded  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 
I  wish  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  on  the  O'Connor  nomination 
to  yield  whatever  time  I  have  remaining 
to  the  last  person  on  our  side  who  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  speaking,  and  that 
is  the  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me  just  for  a  moment, 
there  are  Members  on  this  side,  includ- 
ing the  majority  leader,  who  wish  to 
speak.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that 
whenever  it  is  most  convenient,  but  when 
I  was  brought  to  the  floor  I  was  under 
the  Impression  we  were  prepared  now  to 
proceed  to  the  Miller  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  v.rill  advise  the  majority  leader 
that  presently  2  minutes  and  26  seconds 
remain  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  22  minutes  and  31  sec- 
onds remain  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  it  e.ther  way  the  Senator 
wishes  or  the  minority  leader  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Miller  nomination  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  that  the  Senate 
may  resume  consideration  of  the  O'Con- 
nor nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  majority  leader 
desires,  and  if  he  desires,  if  we  have 
time,  I  have  been  promised  time  by  the 
ranking  member,  Senator  Bn>EN. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  the  time  I  have  left  beyond  what 
the  Democratic  leader  will  use,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  only  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  22  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDFN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There 
is  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroira  give  me  a 
minute  and  a  half  and  the  minority 
leader  whatever  t'me  he  wishes? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  We  have  plenty  of  time 
for  us  all.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  permitting  me  to 
proceed  at  this  point,  and  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and.  of  course,  to 
the  distinenilshed  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  truly  a  historic 
day,  a  rare  historic  day,  that  embraces 
all  three  branches  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  executive  branch,  for 
Prerident  Reagan's  coura'^eous  decision 
to  nominate  Jud^e  O'Connor  to  the 
Supreme  Court:  The  legislative  branch, 


for  supporting  and  confirming  Judje 
O'Connor;  and  for  the  judicial  branch, 
the  new  home  of  the  first  woman  to  serve 
on  our  highest  court  and  only  constitu- 
tional court. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  Judge  O'Connor  for  her  coop- 
eration with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  seems  that  the  more  we  get  to 
know  her,  and  the  more  we  come  to 
recognize  her  judicial  prowess,  the  more 
honored  we  become  to  have  her  serve  on 
our  Nation's  Highest  Court. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Thurmond,  and  his  en- 
tire committee  should  be  commended  for 
their  swift  and  responsible  action  on 
this  nomination. 

I  express  my  appreciation  as  well  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member,  and 
all  of  the  members  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  han- 
dled this  nomination,  in  my  judgment, 
in  a  most  responsible  and  most  non- 
partisan way. 

I  expect  that  Mrs.  O'Connor  will  be 
confirmed.  I  hope  she  is  confirmed  over- 
whelmingly, even  unanimously,  for  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  milestone  in  the  further 
evolution  and  development  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  this  great  Republic. 

My  thanks  to  Judge  O'Connor  for  per- 
mitting her  nomin^ition  to  be  submit- 
ted, mv  congratulations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  making  it,  and  my  hope  that 
she  will  serve  with  the  distinction  I  feel 
confident  she  will  bring  to  our  highest 

court.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Who  vields  t'mie? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  time  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, first  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  for  his  courtesy,  and  also  to 
thank  him  for  the  fine  way  in  which  he 
has  gone  about  the  consideration  of  this 
nomination. 

I  congratulate  the  entire  Committee 
on  the  Judic  ary  for  the  hearings  that 
have  been  held,  for  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  and.  most  of  all.  I  com- 
mend Mrs.  Sandra  O'Connor  for  the  way 
in  which  she  succinctly  and  cogently  re- 
sponded to  those  questions. 

I  marveled  at  her  equanimity.  I  ad- 
mired her  judicious  responses  to  ques- 
tions, and  I  think  she  came  through  those 
hearings  with  flying  colors. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  meeting  Judge  O'Connor  shortly 
after  she  had  been  nominated  by  the 
President  to  F?rve  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  told  her 
then  that  I  intended  to  vote  for  her  con- 
firmation imless  something  of  an  adverse 
nature  that  was  then  unforeseen  should 
come  to  light. 

I  followed  the  hearings  carefully,  and 
I  observed  her  day-to-day  conduct  at 
those  hearings,  her  demeanor  and  her 
bearing,  and  I  was  Impressed.  Today,  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  her 
nomination. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  the  time  on 
this  occasion  to  commend  President  Rea- 


gan for  this  outstanding  nomination. 
1  nave  oeen  persuaaea,  bo^h  in  ner  testi- 
mony at  the  Judiciary  Comm-ttee  hear- 
ings and  from  the  record  of  her  distin- 
guished career  in  public  life,  of  her  com- 
mitment to  the  fundamental  values  that 
made  this  country  great. 

I  believe  that  her  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  the  proper  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  evolved  from  her  own  experi- 
ence in  State  government,  as  a  State's 
attorney,  as  a  State  legislator,  and,  most 
recently,  as  a  State  Appellate  Court 
judge,  and  I  would  expect,  of  course,  that 
what  she  has  learned  from  all  of  these 
various  perspectives  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  shaping  of  her  present 
attitude  concerning  the  scope  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  trust  that  she  will  always  be  mind- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
proper  balance  between  national  and 
local  responsibilities. 

I  also  commend  her  on  taking  a  posi- 
tion w  th  regard  to  her  very  own  per- 
sonal views  on  given  matters.  She  should 
not  in  advance  attempt  to  state  what  her 
position  will  be  with  regard  to  any  given 
subject  area  that  might  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  a  future  time,  and 
she  did  not  so  state. 

I  commend  her  on  taking  a  position 
with  regard  to  one's  own  personal  views. 
One's  responsibility  In  a  position  such 
as  serving  on  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
interpret  and  to  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  not  according 
to  one's  own  personal  opinion  or  view- 
point, not  according  to  one's  own  per- 
sonal biases  and  prejudices — we  all  have 
them  at  one  time  or  another — but  only 
in  light  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  a 
living  document  for  all  time. 

I  congratulate  the  Senators  who  asked 
her  difiBcult  Questions,  and  I  find  no 
fault  in  those  who  sought  to  satisfy  their 
own  personal  views  in  asking  some  ques- 
tions, hoping  the  responses  would  be 
similar  to  their  own  feelings  about  a 
given  matter. 

I  congratulate  Judge  O'Connor  on 
maintaining  throughout  those  days  of 
cuestloning  that  •^h"  "ohih  <-o--» —  »v,o 
Constitution  on  all  fours  and  apply  that 

Const  tution    to    lac   c» — -   -^ 

they  came  before  the  Court  on  future 
matters. 

She  also  stated  that  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis — let  the  decision  stand — 
would  be  a  very  compelling  one  with  her, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  there  come  t^nes 
when  new  precedents  have  to  be  set  and 
occasionally,  in  the  light  of  changing 
circumstances,  old  precedents  have  to 
give  way.  However,  she  maintains  that 
precedents  will  have  a  very  persuasive 
and  heavy  weight  in  her  deliberations, 
and  that  Is  the  way  I  tlilnk  it  ought  to 
be. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  she  goes  to 
tend  to  cases  that  come  before  the  Court, 
she  will  attempt  to  see  beyond  her  own 
personal  viewpoint,  and  view  cases  in 
the  light  of  what  the  Constitut  on  says, 
what  the  Constitution  forefathers 
thought  as  they  wrote,  and  what  the 
precedents  are  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  in 
the  various  constructions  and  interpre- 
tations of  that  Constitution. 
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So,  Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  sense  of  pride  in  my 
country  suid  in  our  elected  officials  as 
we  have  finally  reached  a  moment  in 
our  history  when  gender  is  not  a  factor 
to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  As- 
sociate Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  By  force  of  her  in- 
tellect, character,  integrity,  and  tem- 
perament. Judge  O'Connor  has  brought 
dist  nction  and  honor,  not  only  to  the 
women  of  this  country,  but  to  all  of  us. 
And  she  will  continue  to  do  that,  I  am 
confident,  as  she  sits  on  the  highest 
Court  of  the  land. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  to  confirm  Judge 
O'CoTor  as  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  n.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  again  thank  my  ranking  member. 
Mr.  BiDEN,  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  was  about  to  yield  back  the  time,  but 
there  has  been  a  request  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  She 
asked  whether  I  would  yield  her  some 
time.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  time 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

Madam  President,  it  is  great  pleasure 
to  participate  in  this  historic  event,  the 
conPrmation  proceedings  of  the  first 
woman  to  be  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  pleasure  is  the  sweeter  in  that 
the  nomination  was  submitted  bv  a  Re- 
publican President,  who  is  perceived  by 
some  as  a  hidebound  conservative.  This 
nomination  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  conservatism  does  not  imply  deni- 
gration of  women,  or  less  than  a  fuU 
commitment  to  equal  rights  for  all. 

John  Ruskin  said  that  there  is  not  a 
war  in  this  world,  nor  an  injustice,  but 
that  women  are  responsible:  not  that 
thev  provoke  them,  but  that  they  do  not 
stop  them.  I  have  felt  the  accuracy  of 
that  charge  all  my  life,  and  it  is  part  of 
the  reason  I  have  been  active  in  politics. 
It  Is  evident  to  me  that  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor  is  moved  by  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  welcome  her  to  Wash- 
ington, and  will  be  happy  to  vote  to  con- 
firm her  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  was  concern  about  this  nominee, 
given  the  intensity  of  feeling  surround- 
ing certain  social  issues,  and  her  record 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  But  there  was  never 
the  slightest  hint,  that  I  ever  detected, 
that  opposition  to  her  was  based  on  her 
sex.  All  of  the  debate  has  taken  place 
over  policy  issues  and  technical  qualifi- 
cations, and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  debate  has  shown  that  Judge 
O'Connor  is  well  qualified  for  this  posi- 
tion. Her  record  as  a  law  student  was 
excellent,  leading  to  academic  honors 
and  a  spot  on  the  staff  of  the  Stanford 
Law  Review.  She  practiced  law.  in  both 
public  and  private  practice,  and  then 
held  elective  office  for  5  years,  one  of  the 
verv  few  judicial  nominees  to  have  that 
kind  of  important  experience.  If  her 
Judicial  experience  has  not  given  her  the 
opportunity  to  break  new  ground  on  con- 


stitutional issues,  it  hao  demonstrated 
that  sh3  has  a  remarkable  degree  of  legal 
competence  and.  commonsenre. 

In  general,  the  hearings  disclosed  that 
Judge  O'Connor  is  sensitive  to  ths  social 
issues  that  are  of  so  much  concern  to 
millions  of  families  today.  She  showed  a 
reluctance  to  justify  the  intrusion  of 
government  power  into  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  family  life,  and  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  delicate  nature  of  our 
complex  civilization.  She  will  have,  of 
course,  a  responsibility  to  carry  out  the 
promise  she  showed  in  the  hearings,  by 
adhering  closely  to  a  doctrine  of  judicial 
restraint  and  true  constitutionalism.  Our 
social  fabric  has  been  strained  in  recent 
decades  by  an  unwarranted  judicial  ac- 
tivism, and  in  my  view  Jud'^e  O'Connor 
has  the  appropriate  view  of  the  proper 
role  of  the  courts.  In  many  ways,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Justice  O'Connor  will 
continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  recent  tend- 
ency of  the  High  Court  to  defer  to  the 
political  branch  of  government,  and  to 
permit  many  more  decisions  to  be  made 
at  local  levels.  If  she  does  fulfill  that 
promise,  she  will  be  welcome  news  to 
those  who  now  oppo?e  her,  and  a  far 
better  justice  than  they  now  appear  to 
think  she  will  be. 

There  is  no  reason  to  th'nk  that  San- 
dra O'Connor  will  be  a  doctrinaire  femi- 
nist or  other  sort  of  judicial  activist. 
During  the  hearing  she  was  asked  if  she 
had  experienced  sex  discrimination  her- 
self. Her  response  was  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  her  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexity of  society  and  human  emotions, 
and  attuned  to  the  differences  in  attitude 
that  come  with  the  passage  of  time.  Her 
views  appear  to  coincide  with  my  own  on 
this  issue:  That  it  is  needlessly  divisive 
and  inaccurate  to  talk  about  "women's 
issues."  when  there  are  so  many  "peo- 
ple's issues"  that  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
We  do  not  have  surplus  time  and  energy 
to  waste  on  breaking  people  up  into  sep- 
arate blocks. 

As  a  strong  opponent  of  abortion  my- 
self. I  was  concerned  about  the  charges 
that  Sandra  O'Connor  had  a  proabortion 
record  as  a  State  legislator.  In  evalu- 
ating Judge  O'Connor  on  this  issue,  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  aspects  of  the 
hearing  was  the  appearance  of  numer- 
ous Arizona  legislators  who  know  Judge 
O'Connor  well  as  a  fellow  legislator. 
Many  of  these  legislators  are  strongly 
antiabortion.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  Tony 
West,  is  a  leader  in  the  Arizona  prollfe 
movement.  These  legislators  endorsed 
the  nomination  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  that  endorsement  has  to  carry  a 
great  deal  of  weight. 

In  addition,  of  course,  we  have  the  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, a  strongly  prolife  President, 
who  has  assured  us  that  we  will  not 
be  unhappy  with  this  nom'nation.  These 
endorsements  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  anyone  attempting  to  evaluate 
this  nomination.  Certainly  they  should 
be  considered  at  least  as  important  as  a 
legislative  voting  record  almost  in  years 
old,  10  years  during  which  much  more 
has  been  learned  about  abortion  and  the 
unborn  child. 

The  Court  has  recently  shown  some 
disposition  to  withdraw  from  its  mode  of 


judicial  activism.  In  several  decisions 
last  term  there  were  clear  indications 
that  the  present  membership  of  the 
Court  feels  uncomfortable  with  the  legis- 
lative role,  and  that  restraint  is  likely  to 
te  more  the  order  of  new  terui  a^  well. 
Judge  O'Connor,  it  appears  to  me,  will  fit 
very  well  with  that  more  restrained  atti- 
tude. Her  opinions  and  her  writings  show 
that  she  understands  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  judicial  activism,  and  her  experi- 
ence as  a  State  legislator  certauily  gives 
her  the  practical  exposure  to  dictation 
from  above  that  should  lead  her  to  shim 
it. 

I  expect,  then,  that  in  confirming 
Judge  O'Connor  as  the  first  woman  jiis- 
tice  on  the  Supreme  Court,  we  will  be 
setting  the  stage  for  many  long  years  of 
decisions  which  will  be  truly  satisfying 
to  those  of  U3  interested  m  defending 
the  family,  neighborhood,  work,  pros- 
perity, and  peace.  These  are  the  values 
of  our  President,  wid  the  Republican 
Party  who  campaigned  on  them,  smd  of 
our  constituents.  I  expect  history  to  show 
that  Justice  O'Connor  effectively  cham- 
pioned these  causes,  too.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Senator  Biden  for  allowing  several  of 
those  on  our  side  extra  time.  I  appreciate 
his  agreeing  to  give  extra  time,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  doing  it. 

I  am  so  glad  that  Senator  Hawkins  got 
here  to  make  her  speech,  because  we  cer- 
tainly wanted  her  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Madam  President.  I  also  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  ranking  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Senator  Biden  of  Dela- 
ware, for  the  fine  cooperation  he  has 
given  throughout  these  hearings. 

No  one  could  have  cooperated  more 
than  he  did.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him 
and  those  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  for 
every  cooperation  extended  in  expedit- 
ing these  hearings  and  completing  them 
on  time.  I  just  want  him  to  know  how 
much  we  appreciate  it  on  this  side  of  the 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
are  always  delighted  to  expedite  excel- 
lence, and  that  is  what  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  today. 

I  notice  at  ons  point  in  the  record 
when  the  managers  of  a  bill  were  about 
to  yield  back  their  time  any  student  of 
the  record,  as  they  read  it.  would  assume 
it  is  an  automatic,  mutual  admiration 
society,  but  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing, and  I  mean  this  sincerely. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  judicial  de- 
meanor. Quite  frankly,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  I  was  not  sure  how  the 
young  fellow  from  Delaware  would  be 
able  to  get  along  with  that  older  fellow 
from  South  Carolina  because  he  had  a 
reputation  for  being  a  hardbitten,  tough 
old  boy  you  did  not  want  to  get  in  the 
way  of.  and  our  views  are  not  always 
compatible. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  this 
body;  there  probably  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  time  but  I  may  not  have  it, 
and  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  for  re- 
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peating  a  conversation  we  had  in  private 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  made  public. 

About  a  month  ago  I  said: 

You  Vnow.  Strom.  It  has  only  been  8  or 
9  months  that  we  have  been  working  togeth- 
er. You  have  been  as  good  as  I  can  ask  lor. 
You  have  been  a  raal  chairman.  Ycu  have 
even  sometimes  submerged  your  own  views 
for  the  good  of  the  committee  In  order  to 
expedite  movement  In  the  committee,  which 
any  leader  In  this  body  must  do.  I  am  Im- 
pressed. 

We  got  off  the  elevator  and  he  turned 
around  as  he  is  wont  to  do  and  he  put 
his  hand  on  my  arm. 

When  you  talk  to  Strom,  he  is  not 
quite  like  Russell  Long,  he  does  not 
pull  you  closely  and  whisper  in  your  ear. 
But  he  put  his  hand  on  my  arm  and 
said: 

Joe.  the  only  thing  I  want  to  be  known 
as  Is  the  fairest  chairman  that  the  Judiciary 
Conunlttee  has  ever  had. 

I  must  tell  all  Senators  that  based  on 
his  track  record  so  far  he  will  meet  that 
goal  that  he  has,  being  known  as  the 
fairest  chairman  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  ever  had. 

I  wish  I  could  change  his  views  on 
many  issues.  I  wish  he  was  as  amenable 
to  those  changes  as  he  is  to  being  fair. 
But  I  guess  you  cannot  have  everything. 

This  really  does  not  have  much  to  do 
with  the  nomination,  but  I  wanted  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  the  gentlemanly 
way  in  which  he  conducts  his  committee 
business. 

Madam  President.  I  am  not  prepared 
at  this  point  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time. 

With  the  permiss'on  of  the  chairman, 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  t'me  not  have  to  be 
yielded  back  at  this  point  but  that  we 
proceed  to  the  Miller  nomination  so  that 
the  few  minutes  left  would  be  available 
to  anjone  who  might  want  to  speak 
about  tht"?  nomiration  prior  to  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield.  I 
first  want  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
remarks.  I  deeply  appreciate  what  he 
had  to  say.  Also.  I  presume  by  now  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  found  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
younger  than  he  thought. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  precisely  true.  I 
never  doubted  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
since  we  are  now  ready  to  go  to  another 
matter.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  O'Connor  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Madam  President.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  this  nomination? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  4  minutes  and 
12  seconds. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  time  be  made  available  just 
prior  to  the  vote  at  6  o'clock. 

The  PRFSTOING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NOMINATION    OP    JAMES    C.    Mn.l.ER    m,    TO    BE 
A    FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSIONER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nom.na- 
tion  of  James  C.  Miller  HI,  of  the 
District  of  Clumbia,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner.  Time  for  debate  on  this 
nomination  is  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  between  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees,  with 
1  hour  imder  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaxjm). 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly 
to  confirm  Dr.  James  C.  Miller  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Jim  Miller  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
Chair  this  important  agency.  As  you 
know.  Madam  President,  Dr.  Miller  re- 
ceived a  Ph.  D.  in  Economics  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1969.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  since  that  time 
both  in  the  academic  world  and  working 
for  several  Government  agencies  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  regulation,  and 
antitru-t  policy. 

Most  recently,  of  course,  Dr.  Miller  has 
served  as  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs  at 
th3  Oijica  of  Management  and  Buc'get 
and  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief. 
In  that  capacity.  Dr.  Miller  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  President  Reagan's 
regulatory  reform  initiatives.  Under  Dr. 
Miller's  leadership,  more  than  180  po- 
tent'ally  unnecessary  or  burdensome  reg- 
ulations have  been  withdrawn,  modified, 
or  reviewed  by  the  ta~>k  force,  generat'n^ 
a  possible  one-time  savings  of  .$15  to  $18 
billion  and  an  annual  savings  of  up  to 
$6  billion. 

Madam  President,  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  my  colleagues  both 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  that  the 
antitrust  laws  should  be  vigorously 
enforced. 

The  Government  must  activelv  police 
competition  to  preserve  its  eTectiveness. 
It  is  with  good  reason,  therefore,  that 
maintaining  a  vigorous  antitrust  en- 
forcement effort  has  been  a  traditional 
Republican  concern. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  counterproduc- 
tive to  rely  only  on  a  limited  niunber  of 
judicial  decisions  or  a  certain  body  of 
economic  thought.  To  do  so  would  estab- 
lish an  inflexible  basis  for  our  Nation's 
antitrust  policy.  Economic  research  con- 
stantly adds  to  our  understanding  of 
market  operation  and  competition.  Fur- 
thermore, American  industries  is  con- 
stantly evolving.  For  example,  many 
American  industries  are  facing  increased 
competition  from  abroad.  Antitrust 
policy  must  be  reviewed  periodically  to 
account  for  new  economic  developments, 
to  insure  that  law  enforcement  continues 
to  serve  consumers  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  way. 

This  process  of  review  is  imderway 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Assistant  Attorney  G«ieral  Wil- 


liam Baxter  has  announced  that  the 
Justice  Department  merger  guidelines 
are  being  revised.  On  August  26,  the 
House  Judiciary  Cfxnmittee  held  a  hear- 
ing on  merger  policy.  Legislative  propo- 
sals would  provide  lor  the  creation  of  a 
Picsidentiai  Commission  to  study  the  in- 
ternational application  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  In  addition,  we  can  expect  appro- 
priate Senate  committees  to  continue  to 
insure  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  applied 
in  a  manner  than  is  consistent  with  the 
national  interest.  This  kind  of  review, 
the  debate  that  has  been  initiated,  and 
the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
are  extremely  important. 

At  his  confirmation  hearing.  Dr.  Miller 
committed  himself  to  a  vigorous  anti- 
trust enforcement  effort.  He  indicated 
that  if  confirmed  as  cliairman,  he  would 
enforce  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Commission,  including  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  He  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  there  is  no  understanding  of  any 
kind  with  the  administration  to  "gut" 
the  FTC  or  phase  out  the  agency's  anti- 
trust mission.  Rather,  he  made  perfectly 
clear  that  he  would  work  through  and 
consult  with  Congress  to  achieve  any 
proposed  reforms  suggested  by  a  broed 
review  of  antitrust  policy. 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  merits  of  our 
antitrust  laws,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
as  chairman  oi  our  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee that  it  is  the  responsib.hty  of 
Congress  to  determine  whether  and  when 
these  laws  should  be  amended.  It  is  not 
a  determinat.on  to  be  made  by  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  it  is  not  a  determina- 
tion to  be  made  through  the  budget 
process.  If  a  change  is  to  be  made  in  the 
substance  of  the  antitrust  laws,  it  should 
be  made  by  the  comm.ttees  with  author- 
izing jurisdiction,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittees and  the  Judiciary  committees. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  his 
personal  qualifications.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  Dr.  Miller  is  uniQuely 
qualified  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 
this  important  enforcement  agency.  His 
commitment  to  reheve  unnecessary  reg- 
ulatory burdens  at  the  BTC  and  to  mod- 
ernize antitrust  policy  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  closemlnded  on  broad  policy 
issues,  such  as  dual  enforcement,  that 
must  be  studied  in  consultation  with 
Congress.  Madam  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  Dr.  Miller,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  promptly  to  confirm  his 
nomination. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Madam  President. 

I  understand  that,  at  this  time,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  may  wish  to 
make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcrai- 
mittee  for  his  fine  remarks.  Let  me  say 
that  I  find  myself  in  the  same  positiMi 
as  some  of  my  colleagues — wanting  to 
support  the  view  that  a  President  should 
have  those  people  in  the  administration 
that  he  desires.  Some  differences  of  opin- 
ion, I  guess,  as  to  Mr.  Miller's  views  have 
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developed  In  the  committee.  Hopefully, 
as  my  distingu  shed  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin has  stated,  there  will  be  vigorous 
leadership  from  this  body. 

I  might  say,  Madam  President,  thai  I 
was  insistent  last  year  that  we  place  in 
PTC  legislation  that  the  Consuirer  Sub- 
committee would  hold  oversight  hearings 
of  the  FTC  once  every  6  months.  I  was 
told  at  that  time  that  I  was  somewhat 
foolish  about  putting  that  into  the  law, 
because  I  would  be  compelled,  then,  to 
have  overs' ght  hearlnrs.  I  was  a  little 
bit  smarter  than  some  of  those  who 
fussed  at  me,  because  there  is  another 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  he 
now  is  coirpelled  to  hold  those  hearings. 
I  shall  encourage  him  and  call  that  to 
his  attention — that  we  do  look  at  the 
FTC  at  least  every  6  months,  find  out 
where  they  are  going,  how  they  are  going 
to  spend  their  money,  their  attitude,  the 
regulations  they  are  about  to  promul- 
gate and  put  into  the  record,  and  so 
forth.  At  the  end  of  that  6-month  pe- 
riod, we  shall  find  out  If  they  have  ac- 
complished those  things  they  presented 
to  the  committee  and  where  they  will  be 
going  in  th9  next  6  months. 

Madam  President,  I  think  It  is  a 
proper  approach,  because  oversteht  has 
not  been  used  as  much  as  it  should  have 
been  used,  as  Coneress  has  the  ability  to 
do.  Hearings  on  the  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion are  needed.  I  think  we  ought  to  get 
into  that  arena.  I  look  forward  to  the 
discussion  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  by 
my  colleagues  as  it  relates  to  this  nomi- 
nation and  to  the  vote  later  on. 

Madam  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  express  mv  strong  sunnort 
for  the  ron'inee  whom  we  are  consider- 
ing today  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Jim  Miller's  past 
record,  particularly  in  his  most  recent 
position  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief,  demonstrates  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  preserving  free-market  com- 
petition and  to  reducing  excessive  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  His  excellent  cre- 
dentials as  an  economist  and  h's  exten- 
sive work  In  the  field  of  Government 
regulation  will  serve  him  well  as  Chair- 
man of  the  FTC.  Jim  Miller  has  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  problems  that  can 
and  do  result  from  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome regulation,  while  also  appre- 
cip.tir?  the  econom'c.  social,  nnd  other 
beneflts  gained  from  both  well-designed 
and  properly  enforced  regulation. 

Madam  President.  I  share  the  view  ex- 
pressed bv  many  of  mv  colleagues  that 
the  antitrust  laws  should  continue  to  be 
vigorously  enforced.  I  am  confident  that 
under  the  new  leadership  of  Jim  Miller, 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  will  cont'nue.  I  strongly  believe  in 
the  merits  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  w'sh 
to  emT>hnsl7e  that  it  is  Congress  obliga- 
tion to  determ'ne  whether  and  when 
these  laws  shou'd  be  amended  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Comm'ss'on.  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  the  Department  of 


Justice,  as  part  of  the  executive  branch, 
to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  as  Congress 
directs  and  intends. 

I  fully  believe  that  Dr.  Miller  will  bring 
to  the  Commission  not  only  a  true  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  economics,  tut  also  a 
strong  interest  in  redirecting  and  re- 
vitalizing the  agency  so  that  it  more 
effectively  carries  out  its  mission.  There 
are  many  challenges  waiting  to  be 
tackled  down  at  the  Commission.  How- 
ever, I  anticipate  that  Jim  Miller  will 
meet  those  cha' lenses  with  the  same 
thoughtful  leadership,  fairness,  and 
strong  commitment  that  have  character- 
ized his  past  tenure  at  OMB  and  other 
Government  a^erc'es.Q 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  des're  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Gorton).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wash'ngton  is  recornized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  debate  over  Mr.  Miller's  nomina- 
tion has  centered  almost  exclusively  on 
th's  Nation's  antitrust  policies  and  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  enforcing  ih-i  Nation's  antitrust  laws. 
The  distingu'shed  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, ably  seconded  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  has  already  po'nted  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  many  other  duties  as  well.  That  is  an 
appropriate  fact  to  remember  during  the 
discussion  of  this  nomination,  which,  in 
my  case,  will  center  on  concerns  with 
ant'trust  larvs. 

Madam  President,  the  admin'stration, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Congress  has  em- 
marked  on  a  program  to  rid  the  country 
of  excessive,  unwarranted  and  IneflQclent 
regulations.  This  program  is  a  crucial 
part  of  the  President's  program  for  eco- 
nom'c  recovery  which  I  have  vigorously 
supported.  I  am  troubled,  however,  about 
the  administration's  position  on  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  have  the  impression  that 
some  in  the  administration,  indeed,  per- 
haps even  the  nominee  himself,  believe 
that  some  of  our  antitrust  laws  are  ex- 
cessive, unwarranted,  and  inefficient. 

I  am  troubled  by  this  attitude  for  two 
reasons.  First,  I  would  think  that,  if 
deretailat'on  is  to  "'O'-k.  a  competitive 
economy  is  absolutely  essential,  and  the 
antitrust  laws  and  their  strict  enforce- 
ment are  indispensable  in  insuring  that 
condition.  Second,  I  am  troubled  that  the 
administrat'on  would  consider  chan-jinB 
the  law  by  announced  policy  of  selective 
enforcement,  rather  than  pro"os'ng  leg- 
islative changes  to  the  laws  themselves. 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to 
pose  a  few  questions  to  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hope  that  their  answers  will 
eliminate  my  concerns. 

Congress  has  determined  in  enacting 
the  Sherman.  Clayton,  and  FTC  Acts, 
that  price  enhancement  can  best  be  pre- 
vented by  insuring  that  price  and  pro- 
duction levels  be  determined  by  the  un- 
fettered free  play  of  vigorous  competi- 
tive markets,  not  by  the  individual  or 
collective  judgment  of  business  frms 
who  participate  in  those  markets.  S'nce 
it  is  the  natural  and  proper  central  goal 
of  business  firms  in  our  free  enterprise 


system  to  maximize  profits,  which  Is  most 
likely  to  result  from  agreements  which 
limit  the  scope  of  competition,  the  natu- 
ral and  virtually  certain  consequences  of 
any  significant  relaxation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  some  Industries  will  be 
higher  prices  and  less  competition. 

As  I  indicated  at  th2  time  of  the  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittees  consideration  of  the  President's 
nomination  of  Dr.  Miller  to  chair  the 
FTC,  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  adm'nistration's  commitment  to  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  some  portions  of 
these  laws.  The  report  of  the  FTC  transi- 
tion team,  chaired  by  Dr.  Miller,  more 
recent  public  statements  by  Dr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Baxter,  and  other  administration 
spokesmen,  and  the  lack  of  new  f  I'ngs 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  concern.  Although  its  position 
has  remained  rather  vague,  the  adminis- 
tration appears  to  be  sending  signals  to 
the  business  community  that  it  do^s  not 
agree  with  some  elements  of  established 
antitrust  law,  and  that  it  intends  simply 
to  abandon  all  enforcement  activity  in 
those  areas.  There  are  some  indications 
that  these  signals  have  already  reached 
the  business  community  and  have  begun 
to  alter  business  practices.  This  is 
alarming. 

Any  administration  disagreement  with 
the  current  laws  must  be  brought  to  Con- 
gress for  full  consideration  and  approval 
before  longstanding  pollc'es  should  be 
summarily  changed.  In  the  meantime, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  FTC  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  fully  to  enforce  the  laws 
as  they  stand.  Although  executive  discre- 
tion in  the  allocation  of  limited  resources 
for  enforcement  is  certainlv  necessary, 
it  is  improper  for  the  administration  to 
announce  a  tolerance  polic  for  certain 
types  of  law  violations,  and  thus,  in  ef- 
fect, amend  legislation  by  flat. 

Madam  President.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  economic  views  underlying  the 
administration's  apparent  approach  are 
the  subject  of  great  dispute.  There  Is  an 
ongoing  vigorous  debate  in  antitrust  cir- 
cles concerning  the  most  effective  means 
of  antitrust  enforcement.  The  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  ready  to  undertake 
a  significant  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional viewpoints  In  full.  Highly  respected 
authorities  representing  the  other  view- 
po'nt  strenuously  argue  that  such  an  ap- 
proach will  lead  to  serious  anticompeti- 
tive consequences.  I  am  not  particularly 
an  advocate  here  today  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  viewpoints ;  but  I  do  think 
that  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  In- 
sure that  all  points  of  view  and  poten- 
tial economic  conseiuences  are  fully  con- 
sidered before  boldlv  embarking  on  such 
a  new  approach  in  law  enforcement.  In 
anv  case,  again,  any  approach  that 
amounts  to  a  chanse  In  existing  law  must 
first  come  before  Congress. 

The  first  specific  area  where  I  have 
concerns  regarding  the  adminlstratlMi's 
approach  is  sect'on  7  of  the  Cla"ton  Act 
con'-emmg  mergers  and  acquisitions. 

The  transit' on  team's  report  clearly 
imolied  a  significant  change  In  the  en- 
forcpmr-nt  a'^rroach.  It  concluded  that 
previous  efforts  "to  restrain  vertical 
mergers  are  by  and  large  misdirected." 
As  for  conglomerate  mergers,  they  should 
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be  disallowed  only  upon  "weighing  the 

anticompeftivo  consequences  and  the 
expected  efiQciency  gains."  It  was  recom- 
mended that  eniorcemsnt  concerning 
large-scale  horizontal  mergers  should  be 
strengthened;  but  that  with  smaller  hor- 
izontal mergers,  the  concern  should  be 
limited  to  cases  where  the  "elimination 
of  a  competitor  may  facihtate  collusion 
among  the  remaining  firms."  Mr.  Bax- 
ter has  stated  unequivocally  that — 

Vertical  mergers  are  never  antl-competltlve 
and  that  conglomerate  mergers  can  lessen 
competition  only  through  horizontal  efifects. 
(U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Aug.  3,  1981, 
p.  51. 

It  has  been  reported  that  such  state- 
ments have  had  a  significant  impact 
upon  the  business  community — 

Wall  Strest  financiers  are  being  told  by 
their  lawyers  that  almost  any  merger  Is  ap- 
parently worth  a  try.  "Things  are  being  pro- 
posed that  never  would  have  been  proposed" 
by  companies  before  the  Reagin  administra- 
tion took  office.  (Washington  Post,  August  23. 
1981.) 

This  is  undoubtedly  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  merger  wave  we  seem 
now  to  be  experiencing. 

Our  economy  today  is  rather  highly 
concentrated.  Merger  has  been  the  major 
means  of  achievement  of  that  concentra- 
tion. It  is  unquestionably  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  deconcentrate  an  already  con- 
centrated market  using  the  antitrust 
laws.  In  enacting  the  Celler-Kefauver 
amendments  to  section  7,  Clas^ton  Act  in 
1950,  Congress  clearly  Intended  to  stop 
the  trend  toward  concentration,  using  a 
more  vigorous  attack  on  mergers  as  a 
major  tool.  These  amendments  made  it 
clear  tlmt  section  7  now  prohibits  all 
mergers — horizontal,  vertical,  and  rrob- 
ably  conglomerate — that  may  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce. 
Congress  was  concerned  with  the  con- 
centration trend  in  a  very  broad  sense; 
the  commitment  was  not  solely  to  com- 
petition as  a  self -regulatory  process,  but 
also  for  the  desire  to  preserve  local  con- 
trol of  business  and  to  protect  small 
business.  See  Brown  Shoe  Co.  v.  U.S.,  370 
U.S.  294,  312-23  (1962)  for  review  of  leg- 
islative history. 

This  congressional  policy,  as  refiected 
by  the  courts  since  1950,  has  been  quite 
strict  about  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
mergers,  although  admittedly  somewhat 
less  so  about  conglomerate  mergers.  Pos- 
sible economies  have  not  been  a  recog- 
nized defense  where  the  proscribed  anti- 
competitive effects  are  present.  (See  FTC 
V.  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co..  386  U.S.  568, 
580  (1967.)  I  am  concerned  that  the 
administration  is  saving  that  It  Is  Its  in- 
tent unilaterallv  to  retreat  from  this 
congressional  policy  without  bothering 
to  amend  the  current  laws  or  to  consult 
with  the  Congress;  that  Its  statements 
amount  to  a  signal  to  the  business  com- 
munity that  violations  of  current  law  will 
be  tolerated  In  certain  areas — a  signal 
that  may  have  already  been  received  and 
acted  upon. 

A  relaxation  of  the  antitrust  laws  In 
the  merger  field  could  have  serious  con- 
sequences beyond  those  strlctlv  relating 
to  antitrust.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
current  merger  wave.  Involving  some 
large  individual  merger  drives,  has  al- 


ready tied  up  substantial  amoimts  of 
credit,  making  it  even  more  imavailable 
to  small  businesses  which  seek  to  expand, 
and  contributing  further  to  the  continu- 
ing intolerably  high  levels  of  interest 
rates.  Certainly,  the  acquisition  of  ex- 
isting facilities  rather  than  investing  In 
new  plants  and  equipment  does  not  lead 
to  economic  growth. 

Most  of  the  individual  statements  by 
spokesmen  of  the  administration,  taken 
in  isolation,  may  not  provide  cause  to  be- 
come overly  concerned.  They  may  simply 
be  setting  an  appropriate  order  of  pri- 
orities. But  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
statements  are  vague,  and  collectively 
they  appear  to  show  a  pattern  of  indiffer- 
ence to  enforcement  of  the  antitnist  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  areas. 
Nonetheless  I  believe  it  would  be  useful 
to  set  out  some  of  my  specific  questions. 

In  the  area  of  horizontal  mergers,  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  there  have  been 
strong  statements  concerning  policing 
large-scale  horizontal  mergers,  at  least 
where  monopoly  power  wou'd  be  created. 
The  transition  team  report  Implies,  how- 
ever, that  the  sole  concern  regarding 
smaller  horizontal  mergers  will  be  cases 
where  the  elimination  of  a  competitor 
may  facilitate  industry  collusion.  My 
question  is :  Does  this  mean  that  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  tolerate  horizon- 
tal mergers  even  if  they  may  create  new 
oligopolies,  so  long  as  the  administra- 
tion is  convinced  that  no  one  firm  will 
obtain  monopoly  power  and  that  the 
likelihood  of  direct  collusion  among  the 
remaining  competitors  will  not  be  en- 
hanced? Such  a  narrow  approach  would 
seem  to  be  an  example  of  a  significant 
unilateral  departure  from  existing  law 
and  policy,  and  could  lead  to  rebirth  of 
the  pre- 1950  trend  toward  concentration 
that  alarmed  Congress,  and  resulted  in 
the  Celler-Kefauver  amendments. 

As  I  noted  previcuslv.  Dr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Baxter  have  each  left  a  rather 
strong  impression  that  enforcement  ef- 
forts concem'ng  vertical  mergers  will  be 
abandoned  totally.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port, however,  that  in  his  responses  to 
questions  which  I  have  previously  raised 
with  Dr.  Miller,  he  indicated  that  he 
believed  that  the  FTC,  in  coordination 
with  the  Antitrust  Division,  should  care- 
fully review  vertical  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions for  anticompetitive  effects.  I 
hope  this  indicates  that  the  nominee  has 
rethought  some  of  his  previous  positions. 
He  qualified  his  remark,  however,  by 
saying  his  emphasis  would  be  on — 
cases  against  vertical  acquisitions  which  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  competition  among 
direct  competitors. 

This  latter  statement  may  simply  repre- 
sent a  very  appropriate  indication  of  Mr. 
Miller's  priorities  in  this  area.  It  Is 
vague,  however,  and  may  also  indicate 
an  overly  narrow  interpretation  of  exist- 
ing law,  which  has  treated  vertical 
mergers  rather  severely. 

For  instance,  I  assume  Dr.  Miller  in- 
tends to  include  within  the  FTC's  review 
of  vertical  mergers,  cases  where  the  ef- 
fect may  be  to  foreclose  customers  and 
potential  customers  of  un  integrated 
firms  which  might,  therefore,  be  driven 
from  the  market,  and  even  cases  where 


the  vertical  merger  may  create  a  severe 
supply  squeeze  for  competitor  firms.  My 
question  is,  as  a  result  will  the  scrutiny 
also  apply  to  other  areas  of  concern  such 
as:  Where  the  verticad  merger  may  raise 
barriers  to  entry  by  reducing  the  unin- 
tegrated  portion  of  the  customer  market 
such  that  integration  becomes  a  practi- 
cal necessity  for  entry  at  the  manufac- 
turer level;  and  where  the  vertical  merg- 
er co-opts  the  most  likely  potential  new 
entrants,  especially  in  an  already  highly 
concentrated  industry? 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  con- 
gressional intent  in  passing  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  amendments  included  a  con- 
cern tliat  small  locally  controlled  firms 
should  not  be  permitted  to  disappear 
from  the  market.  In  answering  one  of  my 
questions  to  him.  Dr.  Miller  stated, 
that— 

Non-economic  reasons  for  concmn  with 
market  concentration  are  more  appropriately 
addressed  by  Congress  than  by  the  PTC. 

Congress  has  spoken  on  this  issue.  I 
have  been  imable  to  determine  whether 
Dr.  Miller  means  to  imply  that  ttiis  par- 
ticular concern  of  Congress,  reflected  in 
the  legislative  history,  but  often  termed 
"a  political — or  social"  matter,  is  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  administration  as  a  valid 
consideration  in  decisions  regarding 
merger  enforcement.  Including  in  the 
areas  of  vertical  and  conglomerate 
mergers. 

Concerning  conglomerate  mergers,  the 
administration  has  implied  that  enforce- 
ment will  occur  only  when  horizontal  ef- 
fects become  apparent.  I  can  again  agree 
that  as  a  matter  of  priorities,  this  is  a 
proper  emphasis.  But  does  it  mean  to 
limit  enforcement  strictly  in  this  regard? 
Other  concerns  have  been  Identified,  in- 
cluding the  social  and  political  issue 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  I  am 
bothered  that  conglomerate  mergers  can 
also  lead  to  enhanced  opportunities  for 
predatory  pricing.  I  will  address  my  con- 
cern for  the  administration's  position  on 
this  subject  in  a  moment. 

It  is  settled  law  that  resale  price  main- 
tenance— v&rtical  price  fixing — Is  a  per 
se  violation  of  section  1,  Sherman  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  first  spoke  in  this 
regard  in  1911,  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v. 
John  D.  Park  &  Sons  Co.  (220  T7.S.  373) 
and  most  recently  reiterated  this  posi- 
tion in  1980,  California  Retail  Liquor 
Dealers  Assn.  v.  Midcal  Aluminum,  Inc. 
(lOOS.Ct.  937). 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
says  that  it  intends  to  continue,  and 
even  to  expand,  enforcement  in  the  area 
of  horizontal  price  fixing.  Its  statements 
on  this  subject  have  been  strong  Indeed. 
But.  I  am  alarmed  by  its  statements  re- 
garding resale  price  maintenance.  The 
transition  team  report  said: 

In  the  absence  of  cartellzatlon  of  either 
the  manufacturer  or  dealer  levels,  there  Is 
nothini?  anti-constimer  about  this  use  of 
retail  price  maintenance.  (PTC  Watch  No. 
117,  P.4(AprU3,  1981)). 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Baxter  recently 
announced  that  the  Denartment  of  Jus- 
tice might  seek  the  vacation  of  judg- 
ments that  ban  resale  price  mainte- 
nance, contending  that  such  arrange- 
ments "almost  never  hamper  competi- 
tion and  can  Increase  efficiency"  (Wall 
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street  Journal,  September  2,  1981).  One 
lawsuit  filed  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration involving  alleged  resale  price 
maintenance  has  been  dismissed  by  the 
Department  (Mack  Trucks,  Inc.  case). 
In  this  regard,  Mr.  Baxter  was  reported 
to  say  that  resale  price  maintenance  is 
anticompetitive  only  where  it  facilitates 
collusion  either  at  the  manufacturing  or 
distribution  level. 

It   would  be  difBcult  to   imagine  a 
stronger  case  of  the  administration  uni- 
laterally annoimcing  an  intention  to  tol- 
erate violations  of  clearly  and  undisput- 
edly  established  antitrust  laws.  This  con- 
duct by  the  chief  antitrust  law  enforce- 
ment ofQcials  is  of  serious  concern,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  economic  theo- 
ries underlying  their  approach  are  sound. 
Moreover.  I  question  the  soundness  of 
these  theories.  Has  the  administration 
considered  the  effect  of  product  differen- 
tiation on  the  competitive  picture?  If 
consumer  loyalty  has  tieen  created  by  this 
process,  interbrand  competition  would 
not  seem  fully  to  protect  some  consumers. 
In  such  case,  will  not  resale  price  main- 
tenance deprive  these  buyers  of  the  ben- 
efits of  intrabrand  competition  among 
retailers,  their  only  remaining  protection 
against  price  enhancement?  Why  should 
not  independent  distributors  remain  free 
to  resell  at  prices  established  by  their 
own  individual  responses  to  the  competi- 
tive conditions  which  they  face  in  the 
resale  market?  In  setting  a  price  floor 
the   manufacturer   may   preclude   dis- 
counters in  order  to  protect  full  service 
outlets.  In  setting  a  price  ceiling,  it  may 
preclude  promotion  and  service  competi- 
tion at  the  retail  level  or  squeeze  out 
smaller  neighborhood  distributors.  Why 
should  we  assume  that  the  manufacturer 
can  make  better  judgments  about  con- 
sumer desires  at  the  retail  level  in  these 
regards,  than  a  free  market  could  make 
unfettered?  Why  should  we  permit  this 
tampering   with    the   sensitive   central 
nervous  system  of  the  free  market,  when 
we  depend  so  heavily  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system  on  competit  on  as  a  self- 
regulatory  process?  I  would  be  interested 
in  the  administration  s  response  to  these 
questions.  But  again,  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned that  it  is  Chang  ng  policies  estab- 
lUhed  by  Congress,  and  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  without  due  process 
Finally,  the  transition  team  report  ap- 
pears to  recommend  abandonment  of 
enforcement  in  the  area  of  predatory 
pricing.  This  seems  to  be  based  upon  a 
doubt  that  it  really  occurs,  at  least  very 
often,  because  in  theory  it  is  likely  to 
cost  the  firm  using  it  more  than  can  be 
gained  from  it.   (PTC:  Watch  No    117 
p.  3  (April  3,  1981).)  It  mav  not  occur 
frequently,  but  there  is  a  sufficient  body 
of  reported  cases  to  ind  cate  that  it  does, 
in  fact,  occur.  During  the  last  year   in 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  first  cases 
to  my  own  State  to  go  to  a  jury  under 
the  Washtagton  State  equivalent  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  jury  found 
that  a  form  of  predatory  pricing  oc- 
curred, driving  a  small  business  bank- 
rupt. Evidence  showed  that  this  ulti- 
mately cost  consumers  a  considerable 
amount  in  enhanced  prices.   (Consoli- 
dated Dairy  Products  v.  Bar  T  Ranch 
Dairy.  Spokane  Co.  Sup.  Ct.  No.  235205 
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(1980) .)  Even  if  it  is  rare,  when  this  con- 
duct does  occur,  it  is  pernicious  and  with- 
out redeeming  social  value.  It  is  also  il- 
legal to  most  CTCumstances  to  which  it 
occurs.  It  may  be  wise  to  allocate  it  a 
low  priority,  but  how  could  it  possibly  be 
wise  to  announce  a  policy  of  non-en- 
forcement to  this  area? 

These  are  my  questions  and  concerns. 
They  are  extremely  serious  ones.  I  hope 
that  answers  which  will  relieve  my  fears 
that  to  its  apparent  todifference  to  anti- 
trust enforcement,  the  administration  is 
worktog  against  its  own  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  I  strongly  support 
will  nevertheless  be  forthcomtog.  I  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  working  with  Dr. 
Miller  toward  this  end. 

As  I  have  stated,  confUcttog  views  on 
antitrust  policies  are  held  by  equally 
thoughtful  persons  on  both  sides.  Dr. 
Miller  and  I  differ  on  a  number  of  these 
issues.  There  seems  to  me  to  have  been, 
however,  disttoct  movement,  though  not 
nearly  the  movement  I  would  have 
preferred. 

I  believe  that  his  actions  now  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  reflect  the  vital 
importance  of  antitrust  laws  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  free  marketing 
economy  than  they  would  have  had  these 
questions  not  been  raised  during  the 
course  of  this  confirmation  process. 

I  am  frustrated  that  they  were  not 
raised  durtog  the  confirmation  process 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  Ets  it  is  the  antitrust  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  is  more  central  to  many  of  these 
concerns  than  is  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  do  wish  to  do  all  that  I  can  at  this 
point  to  facilitate  Dr.  MiUers  ability  to 
move  aggressively  to  the  direction  of 
a  more  activist  antienforcement  policy 
than  his  origtoal  views  todicated  would 
be  the  case. 

In  this  spirit,  I  have  decided,  with 
some  reservations,  to  vote  to  favor  of 
confirmmg  this  nomtoation.  Dr.  Miller 
is  tm  exceptionally  able  person  who  has 
done  a  solid  job  to  leadtog  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  reduce  regulation  as 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion and  Regulatory  Affairs  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  During 
the  Commerce  Committee  headtogs.  and 
to  his  responses  to  my  later  questions 
he  repeatedly  promised  to  conttoually 
consult  with  the  Committee  before  un- 
dertaking signiflctint  changes  to  the 
PTC  enforcement  policy. 

We  can,  I  believe,  hold  him  to  that 
promise,  and  I  am  convtoced  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsto  in  his  oversight 
responsibilities  will  do  exactly  that,  I 
look  forward  to  participate  to  that  con- 
sultative process. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President,  I 
support  the  nomination  of  James  C. 
Miller  HI,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Durtog  this  year  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  worktog  with 
Jim  Miller  to  his  efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  Government  paper- 
work. He  is  a  person  of  ability  and  imag- 
ination. I  am  confident  he  will  prove 
to  be  a  strong  Chairman  of  the  FTC,  and 
I  wish  him  well  to  his  new  job. 

My  purpose  in  speaktog  today  is  not 
simply  to  praise  Jim  Miller,  however,  but 


also  to  express  my  hope  that  during  his 
tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  FTC,  he  uses 
his  considerable  talents  to  assure  the 
conttoued,  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  my  concern.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Reagan  administration 
was  to  propose  an  end  to  antitrust  pros- 
ecutions by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. And  while  that  toitiatlve  was  later 
withdrawn,  the  proposal  proved  to  be 
only  the  first  sign  of  what  I  can  only  call 
a  lack  of  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
mtoistration  to  uphold  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. I  am  not  talking  about  particular 
cases  or  prosecutions,  but  the  general 
tone  the  administration  has  taken  to  its 
statements. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  of  pros- 
ecuting price-fixing  cases  and  bid- 
riggtog  cases,  as  the  Attorney  General 
has  done  to  response  to  criticism,  but  I 
should  not  need  to  remtod  the  admto- 
istration  that  vigorous  antitrust  enforce- 
ment tovolves  more  than  gotog  after 
cases  that  reach  out  and  bite  you  on  the 
ankle.  It  means  continued  vigilance. 

Let  me  explato  why  I  care  so  much 
about  this.  First,  as  a  Republican,  I  be- 
lieve that  antitrust  law  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Republican  commitment  to  a  free 
and  open  marketplace.  If  we  are  to  con- 
ttoue  efforts  toward  deregulation — and  I 
hope  that  we  do— we  should,  if  anything, 
step  up  antitrust  enforcement  efforts,  not 
tone  them  down,  to  order  to  assure  that 
the  marketplace  is  competitive.  Yet,  the 
rhetoric  of  the  administration  has  been 
less  than  sympathetic  to  antitrust  en- 
forcement— and  when  it  comes  to  en. 
forcement  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, downright  hostile.  As  a  Repub- 
lican, I  think  it  is  iU-advised  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  short  shrift  to  anti- 
trust law.  The  anticompetitive  effects  of 
corporate  decisions  are  often  not  felt  for 
years— and  are  not  easily  undone.  The 
admtolstration  would  do  well  to  keep 
this  to  mtod. 

Second,  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
find  it  necessary  to  state,  as  clearly  as  I 
know  how.  that  whatever  the  views  of  the 
admtolstration  may  be  respecting  the 
antitrust  function  of  the  FTC,  and  what- 
ever the  admmistration's  expectations 
may  be  for  antitrust  enforcement  imder 
Dr.  Miller's  leadership,  I  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  conttoue  to 
fulfill  its  mandate  to  enforce  antitrust 
law — and  to  enforce  it  vigorously — unless 
and  until  Congress  decides  otherwise.  I 
questioned  Dr.  Miller  closelv  on  this  score 
during  his  confirmation  hearmes.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  that  exchange  be  prtoted  at  this 
potot  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Rasten.  Senator  Oanfortb. 

Senator  Danporth.  Mr.  Miller,  last  winter 
the  Administration  announced  a  plan  to 
bsgln  phasln?  out  the  antitrust  functions  of 
the  PTC.  I8  it  my  understanding  then  that 
the  Administration  intends,  at  least  as  of 
now,  to  continue  the  antitrust  functions  of 
the  PTC? 

Dr.  MiLLo.  Sir,  let  me  emphasize  that  my 
answer  to  Senator  Pord  was  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion. 


The  Administration's  formal  position  I 
beUeve,  as  Implied  in  Its  formal  budget  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  was  that  the  anti- 
trust mission  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  continue  perhaps  at  reduced 
funding.  ^  ^  ^ 

It  was  my  understanding,  last  February 
I  think,  that  they  made  the  decision  to  phase 
It  out  over  a  period  of  years.  That  Is  not  your 
position? 

Dr.  MnxEB.  Senator,  my  recollection  is 
that  the  original  budget  that  was  trans- 
mitted from  OMB  to  the  PTC  for  their  re- 
view and  for  their  conunent  contained  a 
phaseout,  but  they  commented— the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  commented  adverse- 
ly to  that  proposition. 

And  based  upon  those  comments  and  com- 
ments of  others,  the  Administration  chose 
not  to  Initiate  a  complete  phaseout  of  the 
Bureau  of  Competition,  but  Instead  to  ask 
for  a  lower  level  of  funding. 

Senator  Daiwobth.  What  la  your  view?  Is 
It  your  view  that  you  should  be  an  advocate 
for  continued  antitrust  responsibility  In  the 
PTC?  Or  Is  It  your  position  that  we  should 
reduce  the  funding  and,  In  effect,  reduce  the 
PTC  or  the  antitrust  effort  within  the  PTC? 
Dr.  MU.LEK.  I  believe  that  the  PTC  can  ac- 
complish Its  mission  on  lees  funding,  as  was 
envisioned  under  President  Carter's  budget. 

The  second  point  Is  that,  with  respect  to 
my  advocacy  of  a  continuing  substantial  mis- 
sion for  antitrust  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  am  a  careful  observer  of  additional 
data  that  I  would  need  In  order  to  make  a 
strong  decision  or  to  have  a  strong  <^lnlon. 
I  would  expect  to  arrive  at  a  preliminary 
opinion  after  subsequent  study  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  (Commission  Itself. 

But  as  for  now,  as  I  Indicated  to  Senator 
Pord,  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  thorough 
going  review  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  their 
enforcement  to  decide  whether  they  are  mod- 
em In  today's  society,  whether  they  accom- 
plish what  Consress  orlelnally  Intended,  and 
what  perhaps  would  be  the  goals  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  Just  what  kind  of  institu- 
tional arrangements  make  most  sense  for 
public  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Senator  Danfobth.  Mr.  Miller,  last  winter 
the  Administration  proposed  phasing  out  the 
antitrust  fuucUon  of  the  FTC.  You  believe 
that  the  antltru">t  function  can  be  pursued  at 
a  lower  level  of  funding. 

And  you  also  believe  that  the  whole  matter 
of  antitrust  enforcement,  the  antitrust  laws. 
should  be  studied.  I  must  say  that  that  does 
not  give  me  great  encouragement  that  either 
you  arc  going  to  be  vigorous  enforcer  of  the 
antitrust  laws  or  that  the  Administration  Is 
conunltted  to  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Some  feel  that  the  tone  of  the  Administra- 
tion is  to  a  much  looser  view  cf  antitrust  en- 
forcement than  hM  historically  been  the  case. 
My  own  view  is  that  If  the  Administration  is 
going  to  take  the  position  that  It  wants  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  regulation — and  I  cer- 
tainly support  It.  as  you  know,  In  that 
elTort — then  we  have  to  relv  to  even  a  greater 
extent  on  competition  within  the  market- 
place beintr  the  self-rcu'ator. 

And  so  I  have  to  tell  you  that  T  am  not  en- 
couraged by  what  you  are  telling  me.  be- 
cause it  seems  as  though  we  are  headed  in 
the  direction  of  not  only  less  regulation  but 
perhaps  lees  competition  as  well  or  at  least 
less  policing  of  the  competition  by  Uila  Ad- 
ministration. 
Have  I  read  the  situation  wrong? 
Dr.  Miller.  I  think  you  bavp  sir.  My  Dosl- 
tlan  la  that  I'm  very  strongly  in  favor  of  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws.  However,  I 
think  my  reading  Is  that  the  best  enforce- 
ment Is  that  which  attacks  the  kinds  of  re- 
lationships that  are  not  only  anticompetitive 
but  have  substantial  economic  efflclency 
costs,  that  I  and  tbe  consumers  pay  in  high- 
er prices. 


Now  those  are  the  kinds  of  antitrust  vio- 
lations that  I  would  strongly  prosecute.  The 
Administration — I  share  the  goal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration In  firm  and  actl  e  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Where  I  was  demur- 
ring, sir,  was  on  the  question  of  whether  I 
am  personally,  as  a  scholar,  sure,  absolutely 
confident  that  the  most  impropriate  ar- 
rangement for  the  public  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  Is  the  current  one  with  shared 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  ConuAlaslon. 

Sir,  I  realize  this  Is  a  very  sensitive  Issue, 
but  I  am  giving  you  my  honest  Judgment. 
Senator  Dantobth.  I  know  you  are.  I  Just 
want  to  find  out  what  your  honest  Judg- 
ment Is. 

Dr.  MiLiHi.  Let  me  go  on  to  say  that  the 
reason  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's mission  in  the  antitrust  area  can 
be  accomplished  at  lower  funding  has  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  cases  that  in  recent  years 
they  have  been  pursuing.  I  would  give  less 
emphasis  to  so-called  shared  monopoly  cases, 
less  emphasis  to  pursuing  things  on  a  "big- 
ness Is  bad"  thesis — not  that  "bigness  Is 
bad",  but  "bigness  Is  not  pood  elt^her."  One 
should  be  neutral,  it  seems  to  me.  on  this 
question  of  bigness.  Or  If  bigness  Itself  Is 
bad,  that  Is  something  that  the  (Congress 
should  decide.  I  don't  think  It  should  be  for 
the  Fe:"eral  Ttade  Commission  to  decide. 

And  I  would  also — ^I  believe  that  many  of 
the  Commission's  activities  In  the  vertical 
area  have  been  misdirected.  So  I  think  that 
a  number  of  the  things — in  summary,  I  think 
a  number  of  the  antitrust,  the  Bureau  of 
Competition's  efforts  have  been  misdirected. 
I  would  put  more  resources  in  the  horizontal 
areas.  And  for  that  reason,  I  think  it  could 
accomplish  its  mission  at  a  lower  level  of 
funding. 

But  I  win  surely  come  back  to  you.  sir, 
when  I  have  more  knowledge  of  t^e  funding 
needs  for  the  Commission  and  recommend 
to  you  those  views. 

Senator  Danforth.  Now  the  PTC  Act  was 
enacted  in.  1  think,  1914;  isn't  that  correct? 
Dr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Danforth.  That  was  67  years  ago. 
One  of  the  questions  we  faced  when  we  went 
through  the  FTC  authorization  last  year  was 
the  role  of  Conpress  in  determining  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  PTC  and  the  whole  question  of 
does  Congress  set  forth  the  mission  before  the 
fact  or  second-guess  the  Commission  after 
the  fact — was.  I  think,  the  essence  of  the 
argument  a  year  ago. 

But   In   the  field  of  antitrust.   Congress 
spoke  67  years  ago.  And  I  would  think  that 
until   Congress   decides  or   unless   Congress 
decides  that  the  antitrust  mission  of  the  FTC 
should  be  in  any  way  diminished,  then  the 
role  of  the  Commission  and  the  role  of  the 
(Chairman  should  not  be  on  Its  own  motion, 
so  to  speak,  to  diminish  that  antitrust  role. 
Would  you  agree  with  that? 
Dr.  Miller.  I  do  agree  with  that. 
Senator    Danforth.    Will    you    keep    us 
abreast  on  a  continuing  basis  of  what  your 
Intentions  are  In  antitrust? 
Dr.  MiLLEB.  Alwolutely. 
Senator  Danfobth.  >nd  It  seemed  to  me  as 
you  were  going  through  the  list  of  what  the 
FTC  was  doing  in  the  antitrust  field,  in  most 
cases  you  think  It  Is  doing  too  much  right 
now;  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  MnxEB.  Well,  It's  not  so  much  It  Is 
doing  too  much.  aUhough  I  ttolnk  In  tanns 
of — let  me  put  It  another  way. 

I  think  the  American  public  Is  not  getting 
a  good  bang  for  Its  buck,  and  I  think  trim- 
ming away  some  of  the  kinds  of  cases  that 
don't  make  a  lot  of  sense  and  transferring 
some  resources  from  those  areca  to  areas  that 
make  a  lot  more  sense  will  not  only  give  more 
bang  for  the  buck,  but  I  think  It  would  give 
a  larger  bang  for  smaller  bucks. 

Senator  Danforth.  Could  you  give  us  a 
list  of  what  areas  you  think  we  should  be 


doing  less  In  and  what  areas  we  should  be 
doing  more  In  before  we  vote  on  your  oon- 
firmaiion? 

Dr.  MTiTira  Yes,  sir.  I  would  respond  to  any 
questions  you  have. 

Senator  Danforth.  Are  you  wearing  your 
Adam  Smith  tie  today? 

(Laughter.) 

Dr.  MnxER.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Senator  Danforth.  How  does  that  tie  fit 
into  your  own  views  on  antitrust  enforce- 
ment? 

Dr.  Miller.  Well,  sir,  as  I  read  Ui  my  open- 
ing statement,  Adam  Smith  was  a  firm  be- 
liever In  competitive  enterprise,  and  I  think 
the  maintenance  of  competition  is  ertraor- 
dlnanly  important  In  this  economy  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  and  services  at  low  prices 
to  consumers.  And  I  plan  to  pursue  tbat. 

But  could  I  Just  amplify  by  saying,  you 
know.  Adam  Smith  had  some  wonderful  mes- 
sages in  his  txiok  of  200  years  ago.  It  Is 
an  extraordinary  book  t>ecause  It  has  so  many 
good  Ideas  in  It.  But  If  you  recall,  the  setting 
of  Adam  Smith  was  really  a  criticism  of  the 
proposition  that  was  in  vogue  then  that  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  really  the  amount 
of  gold  and  sUver  that  they  were  able  to 
accumulate,  and  be  was  saying.  "No.  it  Is 
the  productivity  of  Its  citizens  and  the  re- 
sources that  it  brings  to  bear  In  satisfying 
consumer  wants."  And  one  conclusion  he 
drew  is  simuned  up  in  the  acronym, 
TANSTAAPL;  that  Is,  there  alnt  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  limch.  And  what  he's  pointing 
out  there  Is.  govenxment  intervention  reaUy 
has  many  ramifications  beyond  what  was 
originally  thought  to  be  the  case. 

And  one  thing  I  will  insist  upon.  If  con- 
firmed, is  that  the  analysts  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  trace  through  very  thor- 
oughly the  full  ramifications  of  their  pro- 
posed remedies  and  trace  through  very  thor- 
oughly the  ramifications  of  market  inqier- 
fectlons. 

Senator  Dantoith.  Well,  analysis  and 
thinking  before  vou  act  is  always  laudable. 
My  concern  is  that  the  drift  of  this  Admin- 
istration and  perhaps  the  drift  of  this  coun- 
try is  perhaps  to  turn  the  clock  back,  if  not 
to  the  day  of  Ad!im  Smith,  then  at  least  to 
the  day  of  pre-1914.  and  that  one  of  the 
hallmarirs  of  Reoubllcan  doctrine  has  been 
a  competitive  marketplace,  that  competition 
has  been  a  necessity  in  the  marVetplace.  and 
that  government  does  have  a  role  in  assuring 
that  competition  exists. 

Back  In  1914  and  prior  to  1914.  In  the  early 
20th  Century  and  the  late  19th  Century, 
with  the  development  of  the  trusts  and  of 
predatory  practices,  the  need  was  felt  by 
Republican  leaders  and  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  for  effective  Federal  Oov- 
emment  tools  to  assure  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. And  while  big  U  not  necessarily 
bad.  bl?  can  be  bad  if  it  Is  monopolistic  and 
If  It  Is  predatory. 

And  I  ha'-e  to  sav,  as  I  understand  it.  our 
own  Judiciary  (Committee  has,  T  think — ^I 
might  be  wrone  to  this,  but  I  believe  it  Is 
true — terminated  its  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee. And  ^"m  not  on  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee, but  some  say  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  is  not  as  aggres- 
sive as  it  should  be.  And  now  there  Is  a 
proposal  by  the  Administration  last  winter 
to  phase  out  the  antitrust  enforcement  of 
the  FTC.  And  you  sav  that  the  role  should 
at  least  be  under  study. 

And  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  say  to  you  that 
Prst  of  all.  I  hope  that  Oonereas  is  continu- 
ally consulted  on  this  and  that  any  decision 
that  is  made  is  made  very  publicly  and  very 
openly,  because  if  the  decision  is  that  com- 
petition isnt  so  important  or  if  the  govern- 
ment no  lon^rer  has  the  role  that  we  consld- 
e-ed  "7  ve^'-s  am)  that  It  did  have  and  If 
th«  FTC  Is  ooln"  to  start  wlndlnr'  down  Its 
antitrust  enforcement,  this  Senator  wants 
to  know  about  and  talk  about  and  perhaps 
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Introduce  some  legislation  dealing  with  It — 
the  question. 

Dr.  MnxR.  Sent^tor,  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  me  to  take  a  precipitous  action 
like  that  without  close  consultation  with 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  anticipate  taking  such 
a  precipitous  action. 

As  I  Indicated,  r  have  strong  reservations 
about  some  of  the  kinds  of  antitrust  sMitlvlty 
the  Commission  is  engaged  In,  has  engaged 
In,  In  the  past  few  years.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  other  kinds  of  antitrust  activity  has 
been  neglected.  So  I  would  see  a  shifting  of 
resources  from  one  type  of  antitrust  activity 
to  another. 

Senator  Dantobts.  That  Is  the  list  I  would 
like. 

Or.  MxLLn.  I  shall  provide  that  to  you,  sir. 

Akswers  or  Jambs  C.  MnxEB  m  to  Qubstions 

OF  SENATOB  JORH    C.   DANFORTH   PRESENTia) 

IN  CoNrntMATioN  Hearings  Jttlt  24,  1981 
Q.  What  areas  of  antitrust  enforcement 
would  you  emphasize  and  which  would  you 
de-emphasize? 

A.  Sound  antitrust  enforcement  facilitates 
competition,  increases  economic  efficiency, 
creates  opportunities  for  entrepreneurs,  and 
enhances  consumer  welfare.  In  general,  I 
would  emphasize  cases  that  meet  these  goals 
and  de- emphasize  cases  that  are  wide  of  the 
mark,  or  where  the  ultimate  effects  are  high- 
ly uncertain.  I  should  stress,  of  course,  two 
things:  (a)  the  Commission  Is  a  colleglal 
agency,  and  decisions  about  which  kinds  of 
cases  to  bring  are  reflective  of  a  majority 
view,  and  (b)  each  case  that  comes  before 
the  Commission  must  be  judged  on  the 
merits. 

Among  the  types  of  cases  I  would  empha- 
size are:  (a)  acquisitions  by  one  competi- 
tor of  another,  where  the  result  would  likely 
be  a  substantial  diminution  m  the  competi- 
tive performance  of  the  industry;  and  (b) 
agreements  among  competitors  to  limit  com- 
petition with  respect  to  price,  quality  of 
product  or  service,  or  markets  In  which  out- 
put Is  sold.  I  would  also  be  especially  inter- 
ested In  caaes  In  which  government  policy 
tends  to  lessen  competition. 

Types  of  cases  I  would  de-emphaslze  In- 
clude: (a)  those  based  solely  on  attacking 
concentration  without  regard  to  evidence 
concerning  industry  performance;  (b)  con- 
glomerate mergers,  where  It  is  not  li'ely  that 
the  competitive  performance  of  direct  com- 
petitors would  be  impaired;  and  (c)  vertical 
practices,  except  those  diminishing  compe- 
tition among  direct  competitors. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  commitment  to 
enforcing  the  nation's  antltrtiat  laws.  My 
criticisms  are  directed  not  to  antitrust  en- 
forcement per  se,  but  to  the  relative  empha- 
sis the  Commission  has  recently  given  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  cases. 

My  answers  to  policy  questions  1.  3,  4.  and 
7  previously  submitted  to  the  Committee  pro- 
vide further  elaboration  of  my  views  con- 
cerning antitrust  enforcement. 

Q.  What  do  you  perceive  to  be  the  major 
shortcomings,  if  any.  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  today?  Please  be  specific. 

A.  In  its  antltnist  and  consumer  protec- 
*•««  wortt,  th»  Oommlaslon's  n»jor  go&i 
shouM  b-?  to  increase  economic  efficiency 
and  thereby  improve  the  well-being  of  con- 
sumers. Tn  recent  years,  the  Commission  has 
not  served  this  poal  well  (although  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Clanton  the 
Commission's  performance  has  been  Im- 
proving) . 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  antitrust  en- 
forcement, I  iMsileve  that  the  Commission 
has  placed  too  little  emphasis  on  attacking 
horizontal  restraints  and  too  much  emphasis 
on  attacking  bigness  for  its  own  sake.  With 
rMpect  to  consumer  protection,  I  believe 
that  the  Commission  has  placed  too  little 
em^asls  on  cases  and  rules  that  reinforce 
market  forces  and  too  much  emphasU  on 


cases  and  rules  that  merely  add  a  layer  of 
costly  regulation. 

Finally,  I  would  point  to  two  other  major 
shortcomings.  First,  the  agency  has  adopted 
an  overly  adversarial  posture  with  respect 
to  the  private  community,  especially  those 
directly  affected  by  its  actions.  Second,  the 
Commission  has  too  often  inadequately  su- 
pervised the  staff's  work,  resulting  in  many 
iU-concelved  proposals.  Even  when  the  Com- 
mission has  eventually  declined  to  follow  the 
staff's  recommendation,  the  costs  of  many 
such  efforts  have  been  substantial  and  have 
been  passed  on  to  taxpayers,  businesses,  and 
consumers. 

Q.  What  areas  of  present  FTC  activity  do 
you  believe  should  be  given  the  highest 
priority?  Please  specify  the  reasons  for  your 
choice. 

A.  As  noted  in  my  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, I  feel  that  the  focus  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  on  economic  efficiency  and 
the  improved  economic  well-being  of  con- 
sumers. With  this  goal  in  mind,  basic  anti- 
trust and  consumer  protection  enforcement 
against  horizontal  restraints  and  against 
fraudulent  practices  deserve  high  priority. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  can  serve  a  very 
useful  function  in  intervening  before  other 
government  agencies  to  present  the  case  for 
competition,  economic  efficiency,  and  the 
consumer's  Interest  in  receiving  the  benefits 
of  a  free  market.  Also  as  indicated  above, 
other  priorities  Include  reducing  the  overly 
adversarial  nature  of  the  Commission's  re- 
lations with  Congress  and  with  the  business 
community,  and  Increasing  staff  suoervision. 
Q.  Are  there  particular  FTC  activities  that 
you  believe  should  be  redirected  or  discon- 
tinued? Please  specify. 

In  addition  to  those  items  previously  men- 
tioned, I  wotUd  emphasize  my  view  that  the 
Commission  has  too  often  strayed  beyond  its 
goal  of  buttressing  market  forces  into  the 
realm  of  regulatory  actions  that  generate 
more  costs  to  consumers  than  benefits.  For 
example,  in  Its  case  selection,  the  FTC  has 
over-emphasized  the  Importance  of  market 
structure.  As  I  discuss  In  my  answer  to  ques- 
tion 7,  concentration  is  but  one  of  several 
variables  that  explain  market  performance. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  more  competitive 
market  structure  Is  always  beneficial  to  the 
consumer?  If  not.  would  you  please  provide 
the  Committee  with  specific  examples  of 
Industries  in  which  oligopolistic  or  monop- 
olistic structure,  due  to  economies  in  scale 
or  for  other  reasons,  have  provided  benefits 
to  the  consumer  in  terms  of  price  and  in- 
creased quality  that  should  allow  such  struc- 
ttire  to  continue  without  antitrust  action 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the 
Justice  Department? 

Under  one  definition,  competition  Is  a 
process  through  which  producers  seek  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  consumers.  That,  ob- 
viously. Is  of  benefit  to  consumers.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  one  adopts  a  structural  defi- 
nition of  competition — many  producers  and 
many  sellers— I  disagree.  In  determining 
whether  an  Industry  is  performing  well  (In 
an  economic  efficiency  sense),  one  should 
address  several  variables.  Including  condi- 
tions of  entry,  the  overall  level  of  concentra- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  government 
regulation  or  private  action  has  limited  the 
coa«)etltlve  process.  Therefore,  In  analyzing 
any  specific  industry,  I  would  have  to  address 
many  facts  regarding  Its  particular  situation 
before  concluding  whether  the  law  was  vio- 
lated. Because  I  lack  sufficient  data  and  be- 
cause. If  confirmed.  I  will  be  called  upon  to 
evaluate  many  Industries  for  possible  anti- 
trust violations.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
It  would  be  premature  for  me  to  comment  on 
the  economic  performance  of  any  given  In- 
dustry and  whether  Its  conduct  violates  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Senator  Danpobtb.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Senator  Kasten.  The  PTC  transition  re- 
port recommended  that  the  new  Chairman 
critically  evaluate  the  status  of  certain  Ini- 
tiatives and  develop  guidelines  for  the  staff 
concerning  future  proposals.  And  on  the 
same  basic  Hue  of  ques.lonlng  that  Senator 
Danforth  was  talking  about  with  respect  to 
the  shared  monopoly  cases,  the  report  states 
the  following.  It  said  that  "these  cases  have 
dragged  on  far  longer  than  would  appear 
warranted.  More  Importantly  the  economic 
rationale  for  such  cases  is  extraordinarily 
weak  and  does  not  command  widespread 
support."  "^ 

What  ts  the  meaning  of  the  sUtement 
"The  economic  rationale  for  such  cases  is 
extraordinarily  weak  and  does  not  command 
widespread  support"? 

Dr.  Miller.  Sir,  of  course  let  me  emphasize 
that  perhaps  I  need  to  emphasize  initially 
that  I  can't,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
team,  I  am  really  not  authorized  to  discuss 
anything  about  the  report  Itself  except  to 
stress  that  It  was  more  or  less  a  consensus 
document. 

I  will  Just  take  what  vou  read  and  with 
your  permission  just  comment  on  that 

I  believe  that  the  case— the  shared  mo- 
nopoly case — the  economic  case  Is  w«ak  The 
argument  is  whether  so-called  shared  mo- 
nopoly exists  and  whether  It  has  adverse  •  •  • 
The  on'v  ouestion  that  elves  me  pause  Is 
the  question  of  whether  the  firm— there  are 
some  acenarloa  that  one  could  Imagine 
where  a  co.iglomerate  merger  would  have 
substantial  anticompetitive  effects  and  I 
would  of  course  stress  that.  But  the  residual 
question,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  bigness  Issue 
I  Just  don't  think  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  appropriately  equipped  to  answer 
that  question.  It  might  study  It  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress.  But  Just  to 

^^~^r^l\  t  ?'■'"  '"  **>°  large-Is  Just  too 
lar  e— I  think  Is  an  Issue  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  Congress. 

Senator  Kasten.  Senator  Danforth? 

Senator  Danforth.  Just  one  other  ques- 
tion and  I  don't  want  to  beat  a  dead  horse, 
but  I  do  want  to  sav  this.  You  now  are— you 
s''u°perlor?**'  ^^'"^'^'  <»°='t  yo":  he  is  your 

Dr.  Miller,  "yes,  sir. 

t«^!^^?'■  °'~':°«^«-  And  he,  I  believe,  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  antitrust  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
be  terminated?  »uuu»a 

Dr.  Mat  FR.  Yes.  sir. 

f^S?"*  «"■  °*'^o"«-  And  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  m  charve  of  antitrust    It  la 

J^I  T^^^'^'^^'^^  *^'*  *>*  »'»«  »"«  «W  that 
temmlt^    "Pect  of  the  FTC  should  be 

Dr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  that  for  a  fact 

Senator  Dan-orth.  That  is  what  I'm  told- 
I  don  t  know  if  that  Is  so  or  not. 

Is  there  a  concerted  Administration  posi- 
tion, to  your  knowled-«.  to  terminate  the 
antitrust  function  of  the  FTC? 

Is  there  any  understanding  that  you  have 
with  the  AdmimstraUon  that  you  win  be  the 
peiaon  who  sets  in  motion  the  termination 
of  the  atnl-trust  function  of  the  PTC? 

Dr.  Miller.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Danforth.  Has  It  ever  been  ex- 
pressed to  you  by  the  Administration  that 
selecting  you  and  In  talking  to  you  about 
this  Job  that  the  antitrust  function  of  the 
PTC  Is  a  mlsUVe  or  that  It  should  be  for 
any  reason  ended? 

Dr.  MiLLEB.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Danforth.  There  Is  no  under- 
standing of  any  sort  thift  vou  are  to  ttrrstde 
over  the  demise  of  the  antitrust  function 
of  the  PTC? 

Dr.  Miller.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Danfobth.  And  It  Is  not  your  la- 
tentlon  to  do  so? 

Dr.  MnxKB.  That  la  comet. 
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man. 

Senator  Kasten.  Thank  you.  Senator  Dan- 
forth. 

I  know  that  there  are  questions  that  wUl 
be  submitted  by  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  they  wlU  be  submitted  to  you. 
We  win  try  to  hold  the  record  open  for 
roughly  one  week.  And  If  you  could  get 
back  to  us  with  answers  to  those  questions, 
including  Senator  Danforth's  lUt.  we  wlU 
then  proceed  to  vote  out  your  nomination. 

(Committee  insert.) 

•  • 

It  U  simply  my  hope,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  questions,  that  his  abUlty  will  be  one 
that  18  used  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
effective  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  e«p- 
clally  one  which  fulflUs  its  longstanding 
antitrust  mission— rather  than  one  which 
presides  over  the  demise  of  that  mission. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Kasten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Dr.  Miller  has  given 
me  his  word  that  he  is  not  going  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  preside 
over  the  demise  of  the  antitrust  func- 
tion of  the  FTC,  that  he  has  no  under- 
standing with  the  administration  to  that 
effect,  and  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
attempting  to  unilaterally  disarm  the 
PTC  of  its  antitrust  activities.  He  has 
assured  me  that  he  recognizes  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Congress  in  determining  the 
future  of  the  FTC's  antitrust  efforts,  and 
he  has  promised  to  keep  the  Congress, 
and  in  particular  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, abreast,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
of  his  intentions  respecting  antitrust 
matters.  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and 
I  look  forward  to  a  close  and  coopera- 
tive working  relationship  with  him  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  his  support  for  this 
nominee  and  also  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  while 
Dr.  Miller  has  frankly  acknowledged  a 
desire,  shared  by  many  antitrust  schol- 
ars, I  might  add,  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  FTC  antitrust  enforcement  efforts 
toward  horizontal  acquisitions  and 
agreements  and  away  from  conglomerate 
measures  and  vertical  restraints,  he 
could  not  have  more  clearly  emphasized 
his  commitment  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws  in  his  appearance  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

He  said  that  the  current  merger  wave 
is  cause  for  concern  and  that  the  PTC 
should  scrutinize  mergers  and  increas- 
ing concentration  carefully. 

He  stated  that  he  will  enforce  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  and  monitor  in- 
dustry self-regulation.  He  favors  the 
continuation  of  PTC  antitrust  author- 
ity, and  he  has  promised  to  consult  with 
Congress  on  any  proposed  changes. 

He  made  clear  that  he  .has  no  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  to  gut 
the  Commission. 

I  believe  that  Jim  Miller  will  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws  responsibly,  carefully, 
and  diligently.  I  believe  that  on  that 
basis  he  should  be  confirmed. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  Dr.  Jim 
Miller's  nomination  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissicm. 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  Dr.  Miller  during  the  transition  and 
during  this  session  of  Congress  relative 
to  regulatory  reform.  I  know  that  his 
expertise  in  the  area  of  Government  reg- 
ulation and  his  outstanding  background 
in  economics  will  serve  Americans  well 
at  the  FTC. 

Though  I  am  glad  that  we  will  have 
Dr.  Miller  at  the  PTC,  I  must  say  I  am 
sorry  to  see  him  leave  OMB,  where  he 
has  played  a  lead  role  in  the  President's 
regulatory  relief  effort.  He  has  done  an 
excellent  job. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  voting  for  Dr.  Miller's  nomination.* 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Madam  President,  I  stand 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  James  C 
Miller  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

In  almost  9  short  months  at  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Dr.  Miller 
has  established  his  qualifications  for  an 
important  post  involving  leadership  in 
regulation  and  government-business  re- 
lations. His  extensive  economic  training 
and  knowledge  of  economic  analytical 
tools,  such  as  benefit-cost  tests,  will  in- 
sure that  taxpayer  dollars  are  spent  sen- 
sibly at  the  FTC,  where  they  can  do  the 
most  to  help  the  consumer. 

Madam  President  and  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  I  am  proud  to  cast  my 
vote  to  confirm  Dr.  Miller's  nomination 
to  the  Federal  Trade  CommissiMi.* 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
James  Miller  to  be  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Trswle  Commission.  Over  the 
years,  the  Commission  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  pursuing  its  investigations 
with  an  inadequate  appreciation  for 
fundamental  economic  principles.  While 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Commission's 
employees  have  always  meant  well,  Mr. 
Miller's  appointment  will  mean  a  better 
day  is  ahead  for  both  consumers  and 
producers  because  Mr.  Miller's  qualifica- 
tions as  an  economist  are  first  rate. 

In  1969,  James  Miller  earned  his  Ph.  D. 
in  econom'cs  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  institution  whose  excellence 
in  economics  is  recognized  nationwide. 
In  the  intervening  years,  he  has  used  his 
analytical  skills  to  improve  the  quality 
of  public  decisionmaking  in  a  number  of 
different  and  impressive  fora.  He  was  a 
senior  staff  economist  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  And  a  senior 
staff  economii:t  for  the  U.S.  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, he  spent  4  years  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  Center  for  the  study 
cf  government  regulation  as  codirector 
until  he  became  executive  director  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief  earlier  this  year. 

This  background  means  that  Jim 
Miller  will  have  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  serve  in  his  difficult  posi- 
tion, at  a  controversial  Commission, 
with  distinction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  rhet- 
oric heard  today  reflects  more  on  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  is  controver- 
sial rather  than  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  nominee  before  us.  If  Senators  will 
acquaint  themselves  with  his  back- 
ground, they  will  rightfully  conclude 
that  James  Miller  is  qualified  and  that 
is  the  only  question  which  should  con- 


cern us  today.  I  yield  back  the  floor 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  is  the  parliamentary 
situation  at  this  time?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  56  minutes 
and  42  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  appropriate  then  to 
yield  to  the  dist  nguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  has  an  order  for  an  hour,  if 
he  is  ready?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  It 
would  be  appropriate.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  an  hour. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  Presidoit,  before  I 
do  that,  let  me  say  that  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
This  discussion  points  out  the  lack  of 
clear  direction  in  the  administration's 
antitrust  policy.  This  concerns  me  as  I 
believe  t^iat  clear  direction  in  the  en- 
forcement of  our  antitrust  laws  should 
be  as  important  as,  and  indeed  a  part  of, 
any  long-term  strategy  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pursue  anti-inflationary 
policies,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit,  and  to  bring  interest  rates  down. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  high  interest  rates 
that  continue  to  linger  around  20  per- 
cent and  play  havoc  with  the  Nation's 
economy.  My  office  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  people  across  Ken- 
tucky pleading  that  something  be  done 
about  high  interest  rates.  Every  weekend 
I  go  back  to  my  home  State  and  am  be- 
seiged  by  farmers,  realtors,  car  dealers, 
and  a  host  of  small  businessmen  who  are 
searching  for  an  answer.  They  want  to 
know  when  high  interest  rates  will  be 
brought  down  and  what  we,  in  Washing- 
ton, are  doing  to  bring  them  down. 

While  there  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions made,  most  people  realize  that  we 
are  not  going  to  bring  interest  rates 
down  immediately.  The  major  reason  we 
have  high  interest  rates  is  the  deliber- 
ately tight  monetary  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  trying  to  control  inflation  by  control- 
ling the  growth  of  the  money  supply.  We 
have  a  slowly  growing  supply  of  money 
that  is  going  smack  up  against  a  high 
demand  for  money.  As  we  all  know,  when 
there  is  a  high  demand  for  any  com- 
modity and  a  small  supply  of  that  com- 
modity, you  are  going  to  see  the  price  go 
up.  One  way  to  confront  this  problem  is 
by  increasing  the  supply  of  money,  hut 
econcwnists  now  say  that  would  only  en- 
courage inflation  and  send  interest  rates 
up  even  higher.  In  any  event,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  remained  steadfast  in 
its  stringent  monetary  policy.  So  we 
have  to  look  at  another  approach;  we 
have  to  look  at  the  demand  side  of  the 
equation. 

One  realistic  soluticm  is  a  Senate  res- 
olution, introduced  by  Senator  BENTsnt, 
which  I  have  cosptmsored,  directing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  discourage 
bank  lending  for  speculative  and  impro- 
ductive  purposes  such  as  giant  business 
mergers.  The  intent  is  to  ease  demand 
for  bank  credit  and  permit  interest  rates 
to  fall. 

I  am  concerned  that  banks  should  re- 
duce the  volume  of  credit  made  avail- 
able for  speculation  or  for  mergers  by 
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large  business  concerns.  These  activities 
add  to  credit  demand  while  contributing 
little  to  productivity  growth  or  invest- 
ment in  new  plants  and  eqviipment.  A 
reduction  in  such  lending  activity  would 
definitely  ease  pressure  on  interest  rates. 
An  analysis  of  the  necessity  for  such 
measures  to  be  taken  to  discourage  use  of 
credit  for  unproductive  mergers  by  large 
business  concerns  also  points  out  the 
necessity  for  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  discourage  those  mergers 
which  would  have  anticompetitive  re- 
sults. And.  I  think  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  play  a  role  in  this 
arena  by  virtue  of  its  antitrust  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  last  few  months,  we  have 
seen  a  wave  of  corporate  takeovers — not 
just  of  small  companies,  but  of  some  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  to  take  a  "hands-off "  ap- 
proach to  antitrust  is.rues. 

Recently,  my  colleague,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Packwood,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  which  he 
indicated  intent  to  hold  thorough  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Competition  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  want  to  stress  that 
I  am  not  now  making  a  judgment  on 
current  antitrust  policy— whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong;  whether  we  need  to 
modify  Government  antitrust  policy.  I 
too  think  we  need  to  have  comprehen- 
sive hearings  on  the  subject  later  in  the 
year. 

However,  I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Miller 
Is  well  aware  of  congressional  concern 
for  the  antitrust  policy  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  not  only  because  of 
the  historical  policy  behind  antitrust 
law,  but  also  because  of  the  tight  money 
supply  situation  we  find  our  economy  in 
today. 

Madam  President,  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  over 
the  FTC's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection during  the  agency's  reauthoriza- 
tion which  resulted  in  enactment  of  the 
FTC  Improvement  Act  of  1980. 

During  Mr.  MUler's  nomination  hear- 
ing, I  was  pleased  to  note  his  concern 
about  the  FTC's  future  actions  in  this 
area — for  example,  he  suggested  a  re- 
turn to  case-by-case  adjudication, 
rather  than  Initiation  of  broad  rule- 
making's which  contained  an  unbounded 
definition  of  "unfairness." 

I  hope  that  future  congressional  over- 
sight in  this  area  will  find  the  PTC  re- 
sponding to  the  new  law  and  to  strict 
congressional  intent  rather  than  to  its 
own  view  of  public  policy — which  may 
not  be  the  view  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives. 

I  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  verv  erudtte 
and  accurate  statement  concerning  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Miller's  lack  of  concern 
for  adequate  antitrust  enforcement,  ade- 
quate enforcement  by  the  FTC  of  appro- 
priate measures  in  this  area. 


Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
again  an  instance  of  this  administra- 
tion's appointing  people  to  head  up  an 
agency  who  do  not  believe  in  the  agency. 
They  appointed  Mr.  Watts  to  head  up 
the  Interior  Department,  preside  over 
the  lands,  forests,  rivers,  and  waters  of 
this  Nation,  and  Mr.  Watts  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  people  have  any  rights  in 
those  areas,  but  would  like  to  industrial- 
ize all  of  America. 

The  administration  appointed  an 
orthodontist  to  run  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  first  thing  out  of  his 
mouth  was  that  he  wanted  to  eliminate 
the  Department  of  ESiergy.  Of  course, 
that  was  up  until  he  came  before  Con- 
gress and  then  switched  his  tune.  Now 
the  President  may  be  reversing  signals 
on  him,  and  doing  exactly  that  which 
was  talked  about  originally,  and  that  is 
closing  down  the  Department,  and  it 
might  be  helpful  If  he  started  right  at 
the  top. 

As  you  look  across  this  whole  galaxy 
of  appointments  by  this  administration 
you  find  that  where  they  could  not 
change  the  laws  or  had  concerns  about 
coming  to  Congress  to  ask  to  change  the 
laws  that  they  put  somebody  in  whose 
views  are  180  degrees  opposite  from  that 
which  the  laws  were  originally  intended 
to  do,  scnnebody  who  wants  to  turn  the 
clock  back  totally. 

One  after  the  other  this  administra- 
tion has  been  sending  appointments  of 
that  kind  to  the  Senate  to  confirm,  and 
because  we  all  recognize  tiie  right  in  the 
President  to  have  his  appointees  in  posi- 
tion we  go  along  with  those  appoint- 
ments. We  say,  "OK,  you  have  the  right 
to  make  the  appointments."  And  we 
abandon  our  responsibility  in  the  con- 
firmation process  because  we  are  some- 
how afraid  to  speak  up  and  carry  out 
our  own  responsibility  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

We  talk  about  what  is  wrong  with  the 
appointments  and  then  we  wind  up  vot- 
ing "Aye."  and  I  can  count,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  there  were  a 
vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today  for 
this  man,  which  there  will  be,  a  rollcall 
vote,  there  will  be  an  overwhelming 
"Aye."  Do  not  speak  up  against  the  Pres- 
ident, do  not  challenge  his  appointments. 
Yet  I  wonder  to  myself  whether  or  not 
we  are  meeting  our  own  responsibilities 
as  Members  of  this  body  who  have  a  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  be  a  part  of  the 
confirmation  process  when  we  sit  and  we 
rublaerstamp  the  President's  appointees? 
There  is  only  one  agency  in  Govern- 
ment today  which  speaks  for  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  and  it  is  not 
doing  too  much  of  that  any  more.  Under 
Mr.  Miller  it  is  going  to  do  a  whole  lot 
less.  Mr.  Miller  really  does  not  believe  in 
what  the  FTC  was  created  to  do,  and  he 
has  made  it  very  clear  in  his  statements 
time  and  time  again  that  he  does  not 
believe  In  it. 

And,  of  course,  maybe  it  is  logical.  He 
probably  would  not  have  gotten  the  ap- 
pointment if  it  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
to  be  a  tough  leader  of  the  FTC  and  pre- 
pared to  provide  strong  enforcement  of 
the  mandates  that  Congress  had  given 
to  the  PTC  over  the  years. 


It  Is  a  rather  shameful  fact  of  life  that 
there  is  not,  or  will  not  be  after  Mr. 
Miller's  confirmation,  there  will  not  be 
any  agency  in  this  entire  Grovemment 
that  is  reaJly  concerned  about  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country.  The  FTC  tried, 
and  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
ganged  up  on  the  FTC.  The  lobbyists  did 
their  work.  They  were  well  paid.  They 
presented  their  arguments  and  they  had 
the  political  muscle  to  prevail,  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

But,  at  least,  there  was  some  sem- 
blance of  h(Hiesty  in  that  effort,  because 
it  was  going  after  the  law,  it  was  at- 
tempting to  change  the  law.  This  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  to  change 
the  law,  it  wants  to  change  the  players 
and  let  the  players,  by  their  lack  of 
action,  inaction,  or  contrary  action, 
change  the  law  in  that  manner. 

Well,  you  find  a  situation  in  this  coun- 
try where  consumers  and  small  business 
people  are  in  trouble.  They  have  never 
had  it  worse.  And  what  are  we  saying 
today?  We  are  saying,  "The  Government 
has  already  abandoned  you  but  we  want 
to  be  certain  that  you  understand  full 
well  that  we  are  appointing  Mr.  Miller 
to  head  up  the  one  agency  that  might 
have  been  out  there  speaking  for  you." 
There  is  somebody  now  heading  the 
Antitrust  Division  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  antitrust  laws.  If  he  does  not,  why 
does  he  not  go  back  to  the  world  of  aca- 
demia?  Why  does  he  want  to  head  up  the 
antitrust  department  if  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  enforcing  the  law? 

Now  we  are  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  someone  who 
absolutely,  by  word  and  mouth  and  ac- 
tion, has  indicated  time  and  again  that 
they  are  not  for  the  FTC;  they  are  not 
for  the  consumer;  and  they  are  not  for 
the  small  business  person. 

At  his  confirmation  hearings  and  as 
head  of  the  FTC  transition  team,  Mr. 
Miller  made  it  absolutely  clear  that,  as 
head  of  the  FTC,  he  would  rewrite  the 
antitrust  laws;  he  would  ignore  vertical 
mergers  and  agreements;  he  would  ig- 
nore conglomerate  mergers;  he  will  ig- 
nore predatory  pricing  and  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  cases:  and  he  will  not  even 
stand  four  square  in  support  of  the  FTC's 
antitrust  mission  itself. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  made  these  points  very 
clearly  when  he  enunciated  them  so  well. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  may  there 
no  longer  be  dual  enforcement  of  the  an- 
titrust laws  in  this  administration,  there 
may  not  be  any  meaningful  enforcement 
if  Messrs.  Miller  and  Baxter  have  their 
way. 

Mr.  Miller  has  also  made  it  clear  that 
he  thinks  the  FTC's  past  consumer  pro- 
tection efforts  have  been  misguided.  Sad 
is  the  day;  woe  to  the  consumers  of 
America,  the  forgotten  people  of  Amer- 
ica. Who  cares  about  the  consumers? 
They  do  not  have  any  high-priced  lobby- 
ist down  here.  Let  us  all  move  in  on 
them,  regardless  of  what  the  issue  is. 

If  a  pract'ce  prevails  in  the  market- 
place, according  to  Mr.  Miller,  it  must  be 
because  that  pract'ce  is  efficient  and 
Government  should  not  intervene  to  pro- 
tect  these   consumers.    Wake   up,    Mr. 


Coolidge;  come  back  from  the  grave,  Mr. 
Coolidge,  and  listen  to  Mr.  Miller  tell  it 
the  way  it  is. 

As  Mr.  Miller  sees  it,  if  defective  prod- 
ucts are  being  sold,  then  consumers  will 
be  aware  of  the  defects  and  will  simply 
pay  less  for  the  products.  If  members  of 
an  industry  force  consumers  to  contract 
for  services  they  do  not  need,  then  it  is 
simply  not  efficient  for  the  industry  to 
conduct  their  businesses  otherwise  and 
the  Government  should  not  intervene. 

How  absurd  can  the  man  possibly  be  to 
advocate  such  points  of  view?  He,  obvi- 
ously, is  an  intelligent  man.  He  has  to 
know  better.  Efficiencies  of  the  market- 
place, he  talks  about,  and  people  would 
not  buy  if  they  are  getting  rooked.  What 
fantasy  land  is  Mr.  Miller  living  in?  I  am 
not  sure.  I  hope  that  he  knows.  It  is  sad. 
It  is  enough  to  bemoan  more  than  in 
a  Senate  speech. 

Let  us  make  hay  with  the  FTC;  let  us 
zero  in  on  antitrust.  Is  it  not  amazing 
that  antitrust,  which  was  the  creature 
of  members  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
days  of  yore,  which  had  some  of  the 
strongest  advocates  coming  from  the 
Republican  Party,  that  now  it  is  that 
very  same  party  that  is  prepared  to  dis- 
mantle everything  that  stands  for  com- 
petition in  the  free  enterprise  system? 
The  free  enterprise  system  was  based 
upon  competitive  forces  being  able  to 
work.  "This  administration  does  not  seem 
to  accept  that  reality. 

John  Sherman,  the  Senator  who  in- 
troduced and  caused  to  come  into  being 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  was  an  ex- 
tremely able  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  from  my  own  State  of  Ohio.  My 
guess  is  he  is  turning  over  in  his  grave 
at  this  very  moment,  as  he  sees  the 
dismantling  of  everything  that  he  fought 
for  during  his  period  of  time.  And  so 
many  other  members  of  the  majority 
party  who  have  stood  up  and  fought  for 
effective  antitrust  enforcement  over  the 
years,  all  of  them  have  to  find  this  a 
rather  dismal  day. 

Mr.  Miller  is  prepared  to  gut  a  major 
portion  of  the  FTC's  antitrust  enforce- 
ment mission.  On  conglomerate  mergers, 
Mr.  Miller  said  at  his  hearing: 

I  really  do  not  perceive  It  to  be  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Coimnlaslon  to  decide 
that  that  so-called  concentration  or  wealth 
or  power  Is  excessive  ...  So  there  are  effl- 
clencles  that  can  be  gained  from  conglom- 
erate mergers.  That  Is  the  focus — the  eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

On  vertical  mergers  and  agreements, 
Mr.  Miller's  transition  team  report  says: 

The  foreclosure  argument  erroneously  as- 
sumes that  the  merger  would  not  result  In 
Increased  efficiencies  ...  It  would  seem  that 
agency  efforts  to  restrain  vertical  mergers 
are  by  and  large  misdirected. 

"Siu-e,"  says  Mr.  Miller,  "let  the  o*! 
companies  own  everything  from  top  to 
bottom;  let  them  own  the  producing  ef- 
forts, let  them  own  the  refineries,  let 
them  own  the  pipelines,  let  them  own 
the  marketing  facillt'es,  let  them  own 
everything  across  the  board.  What  do 
we  care  about  the  small  business  per- 
son? Drive  them  right  out  of  business. 
What  rieht  has  he  or  she  to  stand  up 
for  their  rights?"  "Forget  about  it."  says 
Mr.  Miller.  "It  would  seem  that  agency 
efforts  to  restrain  vertical  mergers  are. 


by  and  large,  misdirected."  says  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. Well,  I  th.nk  not. 

On  predatory  pricing  and  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  Mr.  Miller's  transition 
team  report  says: 

That  price  cutting  Is  a  serious  problem  Is 
dubious  on  both  theoretical  and  empirical 
grounds. 

What  wonderland  does  this  man  live 
in?  Does  ne  believe  anything  that  busi- 
ness does  must  be  efficient  because,  other- 
wise, business  would  not  do  it?  A  busi- 
ness person  would  never  cut  prices  in 
order  to  drive  his  competitors  out,  be- 
cause that  would  not  be  efficient.  Who 
IS  he  kidding?  And  if  the  consumer  gets 
hurt  in  the  process  because  these  effi- 
cient business  acts  lead  to  greater  and 
greater  concentration  of  wealth  and 
power,  that  is  not  a  concern  of  our  anti- 
tnist  laws? 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  is  simply  not  what 
our  antitrust  laws  are  all  about. 

Justice  Harlan  in  the  Standard  Oil 
case  of  1911,  70  years  ago,  said: 

The  conviction  was  universal  that  the 
country  was  In  danger  from  the  aggregation 
of  capital  In  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
and  corporations. 

Seventy  years  ago,  I  repeat,  "The  con- 
viction was  universal  that  the  country 
was  in  danger  from  the  aggregation  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals 
and  corporations." 

That  is  not  a  quote  from  some  left- 
wing  radical.  That  is  not  a  quote  from  a 
very,  very  liberal  Democrat.  That  is  a 
quote  from  Justice  Harlan  in  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  case  in  1911. 

Mr.  Miller's  supposed  efficiencies  can- 
not be  measured.  Nobody  agrees  on  them. 
These  theories  were  not  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  passed  the  Sherman 
Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Antimerger  Act  of  1950. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  distrust  of 
concentrated  power  gave  rise  to  the  FTC 
Act  itself,  was  not  concerned  about  myths 
about  business  efficiency.  He  was  cwi- 
cemed  about  protecting  consumers  frwn 
the  ravages  of  concentrated  wealth  and 
power.  Let  me  quote  Woodrow  Wilson : 

There  Is  a  power  somewhere  so  organized, 
so  subtle,  so  watchful,  so  Interlocked,  so 
complete,  so  pervasive,  that  they  had  better 
not  speak  above  their  breath  when  they 
speak  in  condemnation  of  It  .  .  .  They  Vnow 
that  somewhere,  by  somebody,  the  develop- 
ment of  Industry  Is  being  controlled. 

Continuing  the  quote  of  former  Presi- 
dent Wilson: 
The   masters  of  the   government  of  the 


run  financiers.  Short-run  thinking,  indi- 
cated the  Harvard  Business  School,  U 
hurting  productivity  improvement. 

Mergers  are  not,  by  nature,  efficient. 
Mergers  are  only  something  that  some- 
body works  out  when  they  flg\ire  out 
what  the  price-earnings  ratio  is  of  one 
company  as  against  the  oUier;  when  they 
figiire  out  how  they  can  use  their  dollars 
and  get  some  leverage.  Nobody  ever  goes 
out  into  the  shop  and  asks  the  people  who 
nm  the  shop,  "Do  you  think  we  can  work 
out  some  efficiencies  if  we  put  these  two 
companies  together?" 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  said  it  well  on 
September  10  when  they  indicated  that 
mergers  do  not  meet  expectations  and 
said  that  all  of  the  fc^owing  involved 
heavy  losses.  Look  at  them,  some  of  the 
biggest  in  the  country:  Pan  American 
acquiring  National  Airlines;  Mobile  ac- 
quired Marcor  and  has  been  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  market  ever  since,  Marcor 
which  operated  Montgomery  Ward  and 
continued  to  do  badly  in  the  hands  of 
Mobil;  Exxon  acquired  Reliance  Electric 
in  my  own  community  and  came  before 
us  with  a  halo  around  their  head  and 
told  us  how  they  would  save  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  You  know  that  1  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  Every  single  proposi- 
tion that  anybody  comes  forward  with 
around  this  Congress  is  going  to  save 
1  million  barrels  a  day.  Exxon  had  a  new 
motor  and  if  they  could  squeeze  it  by  and 
purchase  Reliance  Electric,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  Reliance,  they  would  be  able 
to  market  this  new  motor  of  theirs  which 
was  so  efficient. 

So  they  went  forward  and  made  their 
acquisition  of  Reliance  Electric.  A  year 
later  they  say,  "Oops,  sorry  about  that, 
old  buddy.  That  great  motor  we  had  is 
not  working.  We  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  all  right,  but  it  is  still  a  failure."  They 
still  wound  up  with  Reliance. 

Arco  bought  Anaconda  and  Rockwell 
bought  Westcom  and  oil  companies  have 
gone  into  farming  operations.  According 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  none  of  them 
have  proven  to  be  successful  acquisitions. 
The  reasons  are  understandable.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  acquiring  companies  to 
know  how  to  run  their  acquired  com- 
panies better  than  those  who  built  those 
companies.  They  do  not  have  the  know- 
how.  All  they  have  is  the  financial  genius 
in  order  to  cause  the  acquisition  to  oc- 
cur, but  not  necessarily  to  make  it  work 
once  the  acquisition  is  under  their  belt. 
Now  we  find  that  Mr.  Miller  not  only 
wants  to  rewrite  the  substantive  anti- 
trust laws  but  he  probably  will  not  even 


United  States  are  the  combined  capitalists    support  the  FTC's  traditional  antitrust 

and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
The  government  of  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent Is  a  foster-child  of  the  special  Interests. 

And  with  respect  to  Mr.  Miller's  views 
concerning  the  efficiency  resulting  from 
mergers,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  some 
others  have  said  about  this  very  same 
subject. 

In  the  Harvard  Business  School  stud- 
ies by  Hayes  and  Abemathy,  as  well  as  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  there 
is  a  suggestion  made  that  mergers  do  not 
generally  produce  efficiency.  The  Harvard 
Business  School  indicated  that  mergers 
result  from  the  short-run  profit  horizon 


mission. 

Mr.  Miller  ssud  at  his  confirmation 
hearings: 

I  think  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, perhaps  with  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  should  Initiate 
a  thorough  going  review  of  this  Nation's 
antitrust  laws  and  their  enforcement  And 
the  question  of  so-called  dual  enforcement, 
the  question  of  proposals  to  separate  the 
adjudicatory  and  prosecutorial  roles  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  evalu- 
ated In  that  context. 

With  all  the  pressure  within  the  ad- 
ministration to  eliminate  the  FTC  Bu- 


of  chief  executive  officers  who  are  not    reau  of  Competition,  ^?^^oj^„J*  „*J* 
prtxiuction  men  but  lawyers  and  short-    voice  for  continuing  the  Commissions 
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antitrust  mission  it  the  head  of  the 
Commission  itself  does  not  wholeheart- 
edly support  that  mission? 

Mr.  Miller,  unfortunately,  does  not  feel 
very  strongly  about  many  things  that 
the  FTC  does.  One  of  those  has  to  do 
with  the  whole  issue  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Miller  brings  to  the  con- 
siuner  protection  area  the  same  view 
that  he  brings  to  antitrust  enforcement. 
If  it  is  happening  in  the  marketplace, 
if  business  is  doing  it,  it  must  be  more 
economically  efficient  and,  therefore,  is 
good. 

Living  can  be  beautiful,  according  to 
Mr.  Miller,  if  we  just  have  total  confi- 
dence in  the  business  community. 

This  Senator  does  not  rise  to  chastize 
the  business  community,  and  this  Sena- 
tor does  not  rise  to  blame  the  business 
community  for  Mr.  Miller's  appointment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  over  the 
entire  spectnmi  of  businessmen  and 
businesswomen  in  this  country  you  will 
find  that  by  and  large  they  are  ethical, 
they  are  well  meaning,  and  they  are 
trying  to  do  a  good  job  for  their  com- 
panies. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
those  instances  in  which  someone  has  to 
be  available  and  able  to  speak  up  for  the 
consumer. 

That  does  not  mean,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  not  transgressors;  that 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  some 
bad  apples  in  the  barrel.  What  Mr. 
Miller  is  saying  is  we  do  not  need  any- 
body to  be  the  watchdog;  the  market  will 
take  care  of  itself;  the  consumer  can 
protect  himself  or  herself. 

Consumers  benefit,  according  to  Miller, 
mainly  if  businesses  nm  efficiently. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  PTC  transition 
team  report  which  Mr.  Miller  headed  up  - 
Avoldlnt;  defects  is  not  costless.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  we  have  products  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  reliability  competing  with 
each  other  In  the  same  market  because  con- 
sumers have  different  preferences  for  defect 
avoidance.  Those  who  have  low  aversion  to 
rUk  (relative  to  money)  will  be  most  likely 
to  purchase  cheap,  unreliable  products. 
Those  who  have  a  greater  aversion  to  risk 
will  be  most  likely  to  purchase  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  reliable  products. 

Agency  action  to  Impose  quality  stand- 
ards Intereferes  with  the  efflclent  expres- 
sion of  consumer  preferences  that  will  oc- 
cur as  long  as  consumers  have  adequate  In- 
formation . . . 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  FTC  attempted  to  get  into  one 
area  having  to  do  with  consumer  pref- 
erences, having  to  do  with  TV  advertis- 
ing for  children.  Here  is  Mr.  Miller  tell- 
ing us  that  those  little  kids  who  decide 
which  of  the  cereals  they  want  to  buy 
know  what  they  are  doing  and  they  can 
fend  for  themselves  when  they  go  to 
the  supermarkets  with  their  parents  and 
say,  "I  want  this  one  Instead  of  that 
one." 

Come  on.  Mr.  Miller.  You  cannot  really 
believe  that  yoiu^elf . 

Mr.  President,  how  naive  can  he  ex- 
pect us  to  be?  That  is  not  how  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  conduct  the'r  busi- 
ness in  the  real  world.  If  you  want  ir, 
conduct  your  business  in  the  real  world 
and  convince  the  consumer  what  he  or 
she  should  or  should  not  buy,  get  the 


best  advertising  agency  in  the  country. 
Give  them  the  super  hype.  Give  them  the 
best,  slickest  ads  that  are  available.  They 
will  like  the  advertising. 

Mr.  Miller  presumes  that  prices  are 
set  only  on  quality  and  workmanship 
and  not  whatever  the  market  will  bear. 
That  thinking  is  about  as  fallcu:ious  as 
any  man  or  woman  up  for  confirmation 
could  possibly  suggest.  It  was  just  unreal. 
Nobody  is  saying,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  FTC  Is  trying  to  make  Chevrolets 
meet  the  standards  of  Cadillacs,  What 
they  are  saying  is  that  they  want  to 
see  to  it  that  people  just  do  not  get 
defective  Chevrolets.  What  the  FTC  was 
trying  to  say  when  all  hell  broke  loose 
was  that  when  a  person  bought  a  used 
car,  that  person  ought  to  have  some  idea 
of  what  was  wrong  with  that  used  car. 
What  a  terrible  thing  for  the  FTC  to 
have  advocated.  Did  not  those  men  and 
women  down  there  know  better  than  to 
suggest  that  the  people  were  entitled  to 
know  the  facts?  They  should  have  just 
let  those  people  go  out  and  buy  a  car. 
They  can  find  out  what  is  under  the 
hood. 
Yes?  How? 

The  FTC  tried  to  do  something  about 
it  and  Congress  raised  cain.  They  will 
not  have  to  raise  any  more  cain.  Mr. 
Miller  will  take  care  of  all  those  prob- 
lems for  them. 

Just  because  somebody  can  only  af- 
ford to  pay  a  given  amount  for  a  product 
does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  have 
a  right  to  expect  certain  performance 
from  that  product.  Of  course  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  performance.  The 
question  is  how  are  they  going  to  get  it? 
Who  is  going  to  protect  them  when  they 
get  the  car,  when  they  get  the  furniture, 
when  they  get  an  appliance  or  whatever 
they  buy  it  is  shoddy?  Who  is  going  to 
be  there  to  give  them  assistance?  Mr. 
Miller?  Not  on  your  tintype.  His  door 
wUl  be  slammed  shut  on  the  American 
consumer. 

Again,  on  the  contracting  issue,  Mr. 
Miller  made  the  incredible  assumption 
that  if  it  is  not  happening  natiirally  in 
the  marketplace,  it  is  not  efficient  and 
therefore  does  not  benefit  consumers. 
For  example,  the  FTC  has  ordered  that 
all  contract  provisions  be  designed  to 
insure  that  sellers  make  all  disclosures 
required  under  the  truth-in-lending 
laws — in  other  words,  finance  charges 
and  annual  percentage  rates.  I  remem- 
ber many,  many  years  ago.  better  than 
20  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  in  Ohio,  we  insisted  then, 
back  in  those  historical  times,  that  the 
consumer  had  a  right  to  know  what 
he  or  she  was  paving  and  what  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  was  and 
what  the  annual  percentage  rate  was. 

What  is  wrong  with  consumers  having 
finance  charge  information?  Are  we 
afraid  to  share  the  facts  with  them? 
What  could  possibly  be  wrong  with  let- 
ting them  know  the  truth? 

What  is  wrong  with  consiuners  know- 
ing about  the  actual  credit  costs  they 
will  have  to  pay?  Not  a  thing  is  wrong 
with  that,  but  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Miller 
would  not  agree. 

Tell  us,  Mr.  Miller,  what  Is  so  terrible 
about  that?  Are  we  going  all  the  way 


bcu;k,  all  the  way  back  with  Mr.  Miller, 
to  the  days  of  caveat  emptor?  Caveat 
emptor  did  not  work  in  the  past  and 
caveat  emptor  will  not  work  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  FTC  has  not  done 
as  good  a  job  as  it  should  have  done  in 
the  past,  but  you  can  be  certain  it  will 
do  a  lot  worse  job  in  the  future.  I  am 
afraid  that  Mr.  Miller  just  does  not 
share  the  concerns  that  some  Members 
of  this  body  have  about  effective  anti- 
trust enforcement;  about  consumer  pro- 
tection ;  about  whether  or  not  the  people 
of  this  country  need  some  assistance 
from  their  Government  in  finding  out 
not  what  to  buy  or  what  not  to  buy,  but 
nothing  more  than  just  the  truth — just 
the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  FTC  transition 
report  Mr.  Miller  said  the  agency  some- 
times believes  that  it  can  prevent  con- 
sumers from  giving  away  certain  rights. 
Is  it  not  possible  these  rights  are  being 
taken  away  and  the  consimiers  have  no 
say  in  it? 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that,  some- 
time ago,  when  Mr.  Stockman  appeared 
before  our  committee,  I  said  to  him  that 
the  budget  program,  the  budgetary  cuts 
of  this  administration  were  cruel  and 
inhumane  and  unfair  and  unjust.  In- 
deed, the  facts  are  bearing  that  out.  But 
what  we  are  finding  now  is  that  thlr 
administration  is  appointing  people,  day 
after  day.  who.  themselves,  really  seem 
to  be  indifferent.  There  is  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  cruelty,  a  certain  element  of 
unfairness,  a  certain  element  of  unjust- 
ness.  No  concern  for  people.  No  concern 
for  those  who  cannot  fend  for  them- 
selves. No  concern  for  those  who  do  not 
have  the  able  lobbyists  traversing  the 
halls  of  Congress,  Only  a  concern  for  the 
affluent. 

We  find  articles  now  being  written, 
Mr.  President,  about  the  administration 
and  the  affluent  society.  We  find  spokes- 
persons for  parts  of  this  administration 
talking  publicly  about  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  enjoying  the 
affluence  of  those  who  are  in  office,  liv- 
ing the  better  life. 

We  find  them  trying  to  convince  us 
that,  although  this  administration  is 
budget  minded,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try reallv  enloy  the  fact  that  they  spent 
several  hundred  thousands  fixing  up 
their  new  offices  and  are  spending  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  in  the  new 
White  House. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Miller's  appointment 
is  svmbo'ic.  It  is  the  cap  upon  all  of  the 
other  efforts  that  have  been  made.  It  is 
the  administration's  wav  of  saying  "Mr. 
Consumer  and  Ms.  Consumer,  we  could 
not  care  less  about  you.  We  are  going  to 
change  the  laws;  and  where  we  caiuiot 
change  the  laws,  we  are  going  to  cut 
down  the  budget.  Where  we  cannot  cut 
down  the  budget,  we  are  going  to  change 
the  players." 
That,  indeed,  is  what  they  are  doing. 
I  seriously  question  whether  this  ad- 
ministration is  using  good  judgment  in 
sending  Mr.  Miller  to  head  the  FTC.  I 
believe  the  Nation  will  rue  the  day.  and 
it  is  indeed  a  sad  day  for  the  people  of 
th*s  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the 
FTC  translUon  report. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

FTC  TRANsmoK  Rai>oaT 

I.  nrTRODTTCTIOM 

This  final  report  of  the  Reagan-Buah  Tran- 
sition Team  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (PTC  or  Commission)  sets  forth  our 
nndlngs  regarding  the  PTC's  policies  and 
programs,  personnel,  budget,  and  PTC-re- 
lated  legislation  expected  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress. The  report  concludes  with  a  set  of  rec- 
ommendations as  to  ways  In  which,  through 
Internal  policy  and  procedural  changes  and/ 
or  legislative  Initiatives,  the  Administration 
can  enhance  the  PTC's  abUlty  to  perform 
Its  Intended  consumer  protection  and  anti- 
trust functions  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Because  the  PTC  Is  an  Independent  regu- 
latory agency  and  because  a  vacant  seat  on 
the  Commission  Is  not  scheduled  to  become 
available  until  September  25,  1981,  President 
Reagan's  ability  to  bring  about  Immediate 
change  In  the  PTC  Is  relatively  limited.  The 
President's  major  avenues  appear  to  be:  (a) 
designation  of  one  of  the  incumbent  conmils- 
sloners  to  be  Interim  chairman  (presumably 
one  of  the  two  Republicans),  (b)  discus- 
sions with  the  new  chairman  concerning 
policies  and  personnel,  (c)  review  and  pos- 
sible modification  of  the  PTC's  budget  re- 
quest, and  (d)  consultations  with  Congress 
concerning  oversight  bearings  and  proposals 
for  new  legislation. 

The  President's  most  Important  responsi- 
bility, of  course,  will  be  selecting  a  new 
permanent  chairman,  either  now  (If  a  res- 
ignation occurs  or  If  he  chooses  one  of  the 
Incumbent  comniiRKloners),  or  as  soon  as  a 
seat  on  the  Commission  becomes  available. 

The  members  of  the  Transition  Team  are : 

Harry  Dlffendal,  James  C.  MUler  in  (Cap- 
tain), Jeffrey  A.  Eisenach.  Timothy  J.  Murls. 
Mlcnael  Horowitz,  and  Robert  D.  ToUlson. 

The  Team's  Senior  Congressional  Advisors 
are: 

Senator  Robert  Pack  wood.  Congressman 
James  T.  BroyhlU,  Senator  Lowell  P.  Welcker 
Jr.,  and  Congressman  George  M.  O'Brien. 

The  Team's  other  Senior  Advisors  are: 

Donald  I.  Baker,  Esq.,  Kenneth  A.  Lazarus, 
Esq.,  John  W.  Bamum,  Esq..  Richard  Leigh- 
ton,  Esq.,  Professor  Yale  Brozen,  Wesley  J. 
Llebler,  Esq..  Professor  Kenneth  Clarkson, 
Dr.  Donald  Martin,  Calvin  Collier,  Esq.,  Peter 
K.  Pltsch,  Esq.,  Carol  T.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Posner,  Richard  Davis.  Esq., 
Bert  W.  Rein,  Esq.,  Lewis  Engman,  Esq..  Ed- 
win S.  Rockefeller,  Esq.,  M.  Kendall  Hee- 
harty,  Esq..  Professor  Antonln  Scalla,  Pro- 
fessor Mark  Grady,  Governor  Raymond  Sha- 
fer,  Professor  Clark  C.  Havlghurst,  Joseph 
Sims,  Esq.,  Professor  Joseph  Kalt.  and  Rich- 
ard Williamson,  Esq. 

The  Team's  legal  advisor  is  Marcy  Tif- 
fany, Esq. 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  Team 
solicited  the  views  of  our  Senior  Advisors 
and  received  many  helpful  comments  from 
them.  Second,  we  received  many  useful 
Ideas  from  outside  parties.  Third,  we  had 
fairly  extensive  contact  with  Agency  person- 
nel— both  the  Commissioners  and  a^ncy's 
general  staff.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  our 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  we  received 
from  the  agency  and  the  professional  man- 
ner In  which  our  dealings  were  conducted. 

Finally,  a  word  on  how  this  report  was 
written.  In  the  course  of  our  work  on  the 
project,  various  Team  members  took  prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  individual  chapters 
and  portions  of  the  Appendix.  Drafts  were 
circulated  among  members  of  the  Team,  and 
comments  were  received.  Though  remark- 
ably little  disagreement  existed  among  Team 
members  for  so  sensitive  an  institution  as 
the  FTC,  some  compromises  had  to  be  struck. 


and  in  those  cases  the  Team  Captain  was 
the  final  arbitrator.  Thus,  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  each  Team  member  endorses  the 
report's  overall  thrust,  they  do  not  necessa- 
rily agree  with  each  and  every  point. 

n.    POLICIES   AND   FROGRAMB 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  baa  thiwe 
major  responsibilities.  First,  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  Clayton  Acts, 
the  agency  scrutinizes  business  practices  It 
believes  to  be  violations  of  the  nation's  anti- 
trust laws  (e.g.,  certain  types  of  mergers, 
certain  distributing  and  colltisive  arrange- 
ments, and  certain  discriminatory  acts). 
Second,  primarily  under  the  Federal  Ttade 
Commission  Act  (as  amended  by  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act  of  1938) .  It  scrutinizes  im- 
falr  or  deceptive  advertising  and  other  busi- 
ness practices  concerning  the  relationships 
between  producers  and  consumers.  Much  of 
this  work  Is  pursued  under  the  agency's 
power,  clarified  by  the  PTC  Improvements 
Act  of  1975.  to  promulgate  and  en- 
force broad  trade  regulation  rules  affecting 
entire  Industries.  Third,  the  FTC  prepares 
a  variety  of  economic  and  statistical  rer>orts 
concerning  the  organization  and  perform- 
ance of  U.S.  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  three  maior  responsi- 
bilities Just  described,  the  Commission  en- 
forces a  variety  of  other  statutes,  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  trademarks,  truth-ln- 
lending.  and  equal  access  to  credit.  (For  a 
complete  list  of  the  Commission's  legal  au- 
thority and  duties,  see  Appendix  A.) 

The  Commission  consists  of  a  Chairman 
and  four  members,  all  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.   (For  more  detail,  see  Chapter  HI) 

The  Commission's  organization  structure 
is  summarized  In  Figure  T  on  the  followlne 
page.  Within  this  structure,  the  agency's 
policies  and  programs  may  be  summarized 
and  evaluated  under  three  ma^or  topics:  (a) 
antitrust,  (b)  consumer  protection,  and  (c) 
economic  reporting  and  analysis.  Before  dis- 
cussing each  of  these  areas,  however,  we 
shall  describe  briefly  the  criteria  we  think 
most  relevant  for  evaluating  the  agency'k 
overall  performance. 

There  are  two  strongly-held  views  about 
the  proper  role  of  the  FTC.  First,  that  It 
should  be  a  traditional  law-enforcement 
agency  (I.e.,  the  perennial  "cop  on  the 
beat").  Second,  that  It  should  be  an  eco- 
nomic agency,  out  to  achieve  an  efflclent 
working  of  the  marketplace,  and  thus  Im- 
prove consumer  welfare.  As  between  these 
two  extremes,  we  believe  the  latter  Is  the 
more  apnropriate  role  for  the  Commission, 
although  we  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  V^e 
operational  distinction  between  these  two 
views  is  not  as  great  as  would  appear  at 
first  blush. 

To  anyone  involved  in  law  enforcement, 
the  scarcity  of  resources  has  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant ron'-em.  For  example,  a  city  police 
chief  must  decide  how  various  resources  un- 
der his  or  her  command — foot  patrolmen,  de- 
tectives, research  and  data  processing  facili- 
ties, et  cetera — should  be  allocated.  Simply 
because  crimes  are  being  committed  In  a 
particular  area  Is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
this  police  official  to  devote  all  the  force's 
limited  resources  to  that  area.  Obviously, 
the  police  chief  must  make  trade-offs,  and 
to  do  so  intelligently  must  have  In  mind 
some  objective  he  or  she  is  trying  to  maxi- 
mize. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
reviewed  the  PTC's  legislative  authority  that 
the  agency  has  extraordinarily  broad  powers. 
Depending  on  the  interpretations  it  renders, 
a  plethora  of  business  practices  are  either 
legal  or  Illegal.   Not  only  does  this  create 


substantial  uncertainty  in  the  business  com- 
munity (a  factor  which  increases  costs  and 
adversely  affects  consumers) ,  it  also  means 
that  unless  the  PTC  carefully  hiubands  its 
resources  and  aUocates  them  to  the  apprx>- 
prlate  areas,  the  agency's  Impact  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  will  be  diminished. 

We  believe  that  in  allocating  Its  scarce 
resources  to  various  programs  and  activities, 
the  Commission  should  be  guided  by  the  ef- 
fects of  Us  actions  on  consumers,  or  more 
explicitly  the  effects  on  economic  efficiency. 
Obviously,  this  means  that  a  decision  to  take 
issue  with  a  particular  business  practice 
transcends  the  question  of  legality.  One  muct 
ask  whether  the  probable  effects  of  the 
agency's  actions  would  be  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  the  economy,  bring  about 
greater  efficiencies,  and  Increase  consumer 
welfare.  One  must  also  ask  whether  these 
resources  might  be  better  used  in  other  areas. 
where  the  potential  Impact  might  be  even 
greater. 

Our  understanding  of  the  Commission's 
purported  historic  role  Is  that  of  promoting 
competition  and  fostering  consumer  welfare. 
As  we  shall  see  below,  in  recent  years  the 
Commission  has  deviated  from  this  goal, 
taking  on  "new  theories"  to  Justify  Its  ac- 
tions and  pressing  at  the  "frontiers"  of  anti- 
trust law  and  practice. 

(This  chapter  only  surveys  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  FTC  activities  and  their  effects. 
Appendix  B  provides  more  detailed  support 
for  the  conclusions  and  recommendations.) 
'  AnUtnut 

The  PTC  shares  re^>onsiblUty  for  anUtnut 
enforcement  with  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  n.S.  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ)  and 
with  private  parties  who  bring  antitrust 
cases.  In  recognition  of  this  function  and 
to  administer  Its  antitrust  activities,  the 
Commission  has  created  a  Bureau  of  Com- 
petition and  has  placed  In  it  several  enforce- 
ment programs.  (The  Bureau's  organization, 
a  description  of  the  programs  It  administers, 
and  the  agency's  current  antitrust  Initiatives 
are  all  described  in  Appendix  C.) 

This  section  evaluates  the  FTC's  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  statutes,  according  to 
the  criteria  described  above.  Tn  brief,  we  find 
that  the  Commission  has  aU  too  often  mls- 
characterlzed  certain  business  practices  as 
anticompetitive,  and.  In  making  such  deter- 
minations, has  tended  to  ignore  the  effects 
these  practices  have  in  lowering  costs  or 
otherwise  creating  efficiencies  that  ultimately 
improve  the  well-being  of  consumers. 

Business  practices  that  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws  may  be  discussed  under  four  broad 
headings:  (a)  agreements  among  competing 
firms  concerning  the  prices  they  will  charge 
or  other  limits  on  competition,  (b)  monop- 
oly behavior,  (c)  mergers,  and  (d)  distribu- 
tional restraints  between  sellers  and  buyers. 
We  will  discuss  each  In  turn  and  wUI  also 
separately  discuss  the  FTC's  enforcement  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  problems 
arising  from  "dual  enforcement"  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  both  PTC  and  DOJ. 

Agreements  to  restrain  competition. — The 
antitrust  laws  unambiguously  prohibit  overt 
agreements  among  competitors  to  set  prices 
or  restrain  other  means  of  competing.  Such 
ae-eemenrs  are  per  se  i!leo«l:  that  is  miti- 
gating circumstances  are  irrelevant.  There  is 
widespread  agreement  that  the  application  of 
this  per  se  rule  to  overt  aereements  among 
r'horlsontal"\  competitors  is  sound.  The 
FTC  has  pursued  several  worthwhile  initia- 
tives against  explicit  collusion.  Including  Its 
recent  efforts  to  expose  guildlsm  in  the  pro- 
fessions. We  believe  that  the  agency's  work  in 
this  area  is  In  the  public  Interest  and  should 
be  expanded. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  irulse  of  fer- 
reting out  what  it  believes  to  be  instances 
of  tacit  collusion  and  poor  industry  perform- 
ance, the  FTC  has  embarked  on  a  very  ques- 
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tlonable  course  to  reshape  the  structure  of 
American  Industry.  In  an  apperent  belief  that 
"big  Is  bed"  and  supplying  the  "market  con- 
centration doctrine"  (which  holds  that  the 
extent  of  competition  and  the  number  of 
firms  In  an  industry  are  highly,  positively 
correlated),  the  FTC  has  brought  several 
questionable  cases  In  recent  years,  the  most 
controversial  of  which  are  those  defended  on 
grounds  that  the  Industry  contains  a  "shared 
monopoly." 

We  believe  these  industry-wide  programs 
are  basically  flawed.  Attacks  on  Industry  con- 
centration per  se  do  not  enjoy  widespread 
support  among  thoee  who  have  researched 
the  problem.  At  most,  concentration  Is  an  ex- 
tremely crude  and  preliminary  Indication  of 
the  extent  of  competition  one  Is  likely  to 
find  In  an  Industry.  Moreover,  a  focus  on  the 
level  of  concentration  tends  to  sbllt  the 
agency's  attention  and  resources  away  from 
problems  of  horizontal  collusion,  where  the 
payoffs  are  both  positive  and  substantial. 

Monopoly  behavior. — With  few  exceptions, 
over  the  last  decade  the  FTC  has  been  very 
critical  of  successful  corporations  who  have 
Increased  their  market  shares.  Indeed,  the 
more  successful  a  firm,  the  more  likely  was 
the  PTC  to  look  Into  Us  operations. 

There  are  two  ma<or,  contradicting  theories 
about  how  one  or  more  firms  may  come  to 
dominate  an  industry.  One  is  that  the  firm(s) 
"monopolize"  the  Industry:  by  and  lan^, 
this  has  been  the  FTC's  view.  The  other 
theory  holds  that  firms  come  to  dominate 
Industries  because  of  efficiencies — gains  that 
ultimately  redound  to  the  benefits  of  con- 
sumers. Obviously,  both  theories  should  be 
explored  and  evidence  brought  before  a  de- 
cision Is  rendered.  But  we  have  observed  that. 
In  general,  the  PTC  Is  unduly  skeptical  of 
the  proposition  that  efficient  operations  can 
(and  usually  do)  explain  the  long-standing 
success  of  Individual  firms. 

The  agency  has  also  brought  cases  against 
Anns  for  so-called  prefatory  orlclng.  Many 
at  the  FTC  believe  that  bv  prldne  below  cost 
a  firm  can  easily  drive  its  smaller  competi- 
tors out  of  business  and  thereby  attain  mo- 
nopoly profits.  That  prlce-cuttlne  is  a  !«eri- 
0U3  problem  Is  dubious  on  both  theoretical 
and  empirical  grounds.  The  theory  Is  ques- 
tionable in  part  becaxise  the  predator  will 
likely  Incur  disproportionately  larfe  losses 
relatlTe  to  those  borne  by  its  victims.  (Be- 
sides, it  may  be  less  costly  to  "buv  off"  com- 
petitors through  mereer  or  acquisition.) 
Empirical  studies  of  famous  cases  of  alleged 
predation  corroborate  this  point,  finding 
successful  nredatory  pricing  to  be  rare,  per- 
haps even  non-existent. 

Mergers. — There  are  three  tvnea  of  merg- 
ers: firs*,  meroers  amoni;  comTy»*lng  firms 
(i.e.,  "horizontal  menjers") :  second,  mergers 
among  firms  not  competing  directly  or  not  In 
the  same  chain  of  distribution  (I.e.,  "con- 
glomerate mergers") ;  and  third,  mergers 
amon^  potential  or  actual  producers  and 
suppliers  (I.e.,  "vertical  mergers"). 

The  type  of  mergers  that  should  be  of 
substantial  concern  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  policy  are  horizontal  mergers  that 
create  monopoly  power  or  that  facilitate  in- 
dustry collusion.  Obviously,  any  policy  to  re- 
strain monoDOly  power  should  look  askance 
at  a  proposed  merger  which  would  give  the 
merged  firm  the  vast  majorltv  of  the  market 
esoecially  where  no  rationale  for  such  action 
other  than  securing  monopoly  profits  reems 
to  make  sense.  The  FTC's  work  In  policing 
and  evaluating  large-scale  horizontal  mer- 
gers should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

With  smaller  horizontal  merpers.  the  prob- 
lem Is  that  elimination  of  a  competitor  may 
facilitate  collusion  among  the  remaining 
firms.  Whether  an  Industry  is  In  fact  sus- 
ceptible to  collusion,  however,  depends  upon 
more  factors  than  the  number  of  firms  In  an 
Indvutry  or  the  absolute  level  of  concentra- 
tion. For  example,  ease  of  entry  will  influence 
greatly  tbe  probability  of  succesafiU  collu- 


sion. Nevertheleaa,  the  FTC,  both  In  Its  case- 
selection  criteria  and  In  its  litigated  deci- 
sions, has  consistently  Ignored  these  other 
factors  and  has  attacked  horizontal  mergers 
between  firms  with  small  market  shares  In 
markets  where  successful  collusion  is  highly 
unlikely. 

One  final  matter  with  respect  to  horizontal 
mergers  we  find  particularly  disconcerting  is 
the  FTC's  apparent  perverse  reaction  to  eco- 
nomic efficiencies  created  by  such  mergers.  A 
survey  of  FTC  decisions  between  1970  and 
19T7  found  that  in  eight  out  of  eighteen 
cases  studied,  arguments  that  the  merger 
would  create  efficiencies  counted  against  Its 
legality  or  that  the  apparent  absence  of  such 
efficiency  creation  counted  for  the  merger.  In 
not  one  of  these  18  cases  did  the  Commission 
conclude  that  Increased  efficiency  should 
count  In  favor  of  the  merger. 

The  principal  argument  against  conglom- 
erate mergers  is  that  they  may  eliminate  a 
potential  competitor.  Because  the  number  of 
potential  new  entrants  may  be  quite  large, 
the  factual  burden  of  showing  that  the  ac- 
quiring or  acquired  firms  are  unique  poten- 
tial entrants  Is  usually  quite  substantial. 
Furthermore,  conglomerate  mergers  of  sig- 
nificant concern  are  those  that  actually  In- 
volve substantial  horizontal  problems — that 
is,  the  potentlEd  entrant  acquires  one  firm  in 
an  Industry  susceptible  to  collusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  conglomerate  mergers  tend  to 
create  economic  efficiencies. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  whether  a  con- 
glomerate merger  should  be  disallowed 
should  rest  on  a  weighing  of  the  antl-com- 
petltlve  consequences  and  the  expected  effi- 
ciency gains  rn  occasion,  however,  the  agen- 
cy has  explicitly  abandoned  even  the  pre- 
tense of  basing  Its  decisions  on  a  weighing  of 
this  type  of  evidence.  Instead,  in  recent  years 
the  Commission  seems  to  have  been  preoc- 
cupied with  a  "big  Is  bad"  perspective  and 
has  acted  accordingly.  We  believe  that  ques- 
tions such  as  whether  "big  is  bad"  should 
more  appropriately  be  addressed  by  Congress 
than  by  the  FTC. 

The  principal  argument  against  vertical 
mergers  is  that  they  may  foreclose  competi- 
tors. The  argument  Is  that  the  acquiring 
firm  can  coerce  tbe  acquired  firm  Into  pur- 
chasing from  It  while  the  acquiring  firm 
continues  to  sell  to  al'  of  Its  old  customers. 
But  the  forecloBure  argument  erroneously 
assvmes  that  the  merger  would  not  result  In 
Increased  efficiencies.  If  as  a  result  of  the 
merger  costs  fall,  then  consumers  reap  bene- 
fits. If  the  merger  does  not  result  In  effi- 
ciency gains,  the  cost  conditions  previously 
limiting  the  acquiring  firm's  output  and  the 
price  and  quality  conditions  previously  lim- 
iting the  acquiring  firm's  purchases  will  still 
apply  after  the  merger.  Because  neither  firm 
presumably  has  an  Interest  In  acting  Ineffi- 
ciently, Intrafirm  "sales"  will  only  be  made 
that  would  be  Justified  without  the  rferger. 
Thus.  It  would  seem  that  agency  efforts  to 
restrain  vertical  mergers  are  by  and  large 
misdirected. 

Distribution  restraints. — Contractual  rela- 
tionships between  suppliers  and  purchasers 
have  often  been  the  object  of  PTC  Interest. 
Elxamples  Include  resale  price  maintenance 
(1  e..  the  manufacturer  insists  that  dealers 
sell  its  products  at  or  above  a  certain  price) 
and  vertical  market  division  (i.e.,  the  provi- 
sion of  exclusive  territories  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  Its  distributors) .  The  agency  contin- 
ues to  pursue  vertical  practices  vieorously, 
particularly  resale  price  maintenance. 

In  our  ludgment,  the  PTC's  enforcement 
efforts  with  respect  to  distributional  re- 
straints refiect  a  fundamental  misunder- 
standing of  their  effects.  Moat  resale  price 
maintenance  cases  have  Involved  products 
appearing  to  require  tbe  production  of  at 
least  some  Information  on  the  local  level  to 
aid  consumers  In  making  informed  Judg- 
ment*. Examples  Include  blgb-fldsUty  sound 


equipment,  hearing-aids,  ski  bindings,  flrs- 
arms,  and  cookware  or  kitchen  gadgets.  Man- 
ufacturers of  such  products  appear  to  have 
used  resale  price  maintenance  as  a  means  of 
fostering  the  creation  and  dissemination  of 
such  information  to  consumers.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  cartellzatlon  at  either  the  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  levels,  there  Is  nothing  anti- 
consumer  about  this  use  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance. The  principal  effect  of  PTC  orders 
In  these  cases  was  to  force  manufacturers  to 
use  less  efficient  means  of  providing  Infor- 
mation to  consumers  and  to  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  Information  available. 

Hoblnson-Patman. — Perhaps  no  facet  of 
antitrust  law  has  received  as  much  scholarly 
and  professional  criticism  as  enforcement  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  A  major  problem 
with  cases  brought  \mder  the  act  Is  that 
they  tend  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  temporary 
"discriminations"  occur  in  all  active  mar- 
kets. With  ever-changing  supply-and-de- 
mand  conditions,  new  profit  discrepancies 
are  constantly  being  created  and  destroyed. 
These  temporary  discriminations  provide  im- 
portant signals  leading  to  a  better  allocation 
of  resources. 

Long-term  and  systematic  price  differ- 
ences, on  the  other  hand,  are  either  cost- 
Justified  or  are  a  refiectlon  of  true  monopoly 
power.  In  the  former  case,  consumers  bene- 
fit; in  the  latter,  the  problem  can  be  ad- 
dressed more  effectively  under  other  anti- 
trust statutes.  Tn  enforcing  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act.  the  Commission  has  emascu- 
lated the  cost  Justification  defense  and  has 
assumed  Intury  to  competition  from  the 
existence  of  price  differences.  CX>nsequently, 
Its  enforcement  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
has  tended  to  chill  price  competition  and 
Impede  the  efficient  allocation  of  resources. 
Fortunately,  the  Commission  has  devoted 
few  resources  to  Roblnson-Patman  cases  In 
recent  years,  though  a  reversal  of  that  policy 
seems  evident. 

Dual  enforcement. — Many  have  questioned 
whether  public  antitrust  enforcement  should 
be  shared  by  two  agencies,  or  whether  the 
FTC's  activities  should  be  consolidated  in 
the  DOJ.  The  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  FTC's  antitrust 
activities  start  from  different  premises,  dis- 
agree as  to  the  effects  of  dual  enforcement, 
and  draw  different  conclusions  about  the 
desirability  of  having  an  independent,  ad- 
ministrative agency  with  broad  quasileKls- 
latlve  authority  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  proponents  of  the  change  main- 
tain that  the  transfer  of  antitrust  authority 
would  eliminate  waste  and  reduce  uncer- 
tainty (making  business  planning  easier) , 
and  they  contend  that  the  FTC's  admlnis- 
tratl'-e  role  has  not  produced  the  desired 
expertise,  but  rather  has  created  problems 
of  structural  unfairness.  The  opponents 
counter  that  the  current  system  works,  that 
it  results  in  little  duplication,  that  it  pro- 
vides for  two  separate  views  on  antitrust 
enforcement,  and  that  the  administrative 
process  and  the  agency's  broad  authority 
facilitate  the  testing  and  extending  of  tbe 
frontiers  of  antitrust  law  and  practice.  (Ap- 
pendix D  reviews  these  arguments  In  more 
detail.) 

Consumer  protection 

While  the  FTC's  antitrt'st  efforts  scruti- 
nize relationships  among  businessmen  that 
potentially  affect  consumers,  the  agency's 
consumer  protection  efforts  scrutinize  the 
direct  relationships  between  businessmen 
and  ultimate  consumers.  Under  its  mandate 
to  p'-evont  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tlcer."  'n  recent  years  the  Commission  has 
pursued  cases  on  a  broad  front,  primarily 
thro'ieb  extensive  rule-making  proceedings. 
Currently  the  PTC  has  underway  some  19 
such  proceedings,  the  scope  and  status  of 
which  are  summarized  In  Aopendix  (This 
Appendix  also  describes  the  bureau's  orga- 
nization and  operations. 
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We  shall  discuss  the  agency's  consumer 
protection  efforts  under  six  headings:  (a) 
economic  underpinnings,  (b)  advertising, 
(c)  product  quality,  (d)  rewriting  contracts, 
(e)  occupational  regiulatlon,  and  (f)  con- 
sumer credit  statutes. 

Economic  underpinnings. — Under  a  variety 
of  specific  Initiatives,  many  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed In  the  materials  that  follow  In  this 
chapter,  the  agency  has  tried  to  reshape  vital 
parts  of  the  American  economy  to  promote 
the  theoretical  vision,  policy  preferences,  and 
social  priorities  of  the  Incumbent  commis- 
sioners and  staff.  All  too  often,  the  FTC  has 
failed  to  ground  Its  efforts  upon  sound  eco- 
nomic analysis.  Moreover,  the  FTC  has  mani- 
fested a  willingness  to  prescribe  the  form  and 
content  of  contracts  and  to  impose  other 
miscellaneous  regulations  with  little  Justifi- 
cation, unsupported  by  any  clear  and  con- 
sistent concept  of  what  constitutes  harm  to 
consumers.  In  short,  much  of  the  agency's 
work  in  the  consumer  protection  area  has 
paid  little  attention  to  the  effect  on  ultimate 
consumers. 

Fundamental  inconsistencies  regarding 
economic  analysis  emerge  among  FTC  pro- 
grams. For  example,  some  FTC  actions  refiect 
attempts  to  deregulate  an  Industry  on  the 
theory  that  market  forces  best  protect  con- 
sumers, while  others  embody  an  attempt  to 
impose  regulations  on  Industry  based,  at 
least  In  part,  on  a  basic  distrust  of  market 
forces.  The  agency's  attitude  toward  eco- 
nomic analysis  In  tbe  consumer  protection 
area  usually  takes  one  of  three  forms.  Some- 
times, as  In  Its  efforts  to  deregulate  an  indus- 
try, the  FTC  concurs  with  the  near-unani- 
mous view  of  economists.  In  other  cases,  the 
Commission  enthusiastically  chooses  one  side 
In  a  raging  debate  among  economists,  as  It 
appears  to  be  doing  In  some  of  Its  recent 
Initiatives  regarding  Information.  However, 
in  these  activities  the  Commission  seems  to 
be  contrasting  an  Imperfect  market  with  an 
Idealized  view  of  the  ability  of  government 
regulators  correctly  to  perceive  and  remedy 
the  market  imperfection.  In  still  other  cases, 
the  FTC  runs  against  mainstream  economic 
analysis,  such  as  in  Its  downgrading  of  cost 
considerations  In  rulemaking. 

Advertising.— Consumers  constantly  search 
for  the  goods  and  services  that  best  serve 
their  wants.  Everything  else  equal,  any  device 
that  reduces  this  search  produces  consumer 
benefits.  Advertising's  main  economic  Justifi- 
cation is  that  it  reduces  consumer  search 
costs  and  makes  consumer  search  more  effec- 
tive. 'The  FTC's  three  principal  standards  for 
regulating  advertising  are  Its  deception,  sub- 
stantiation, and  disclosure  doctrines. 

Section  6  of  the  Federal  lYade  Conunlsslon 
Act  does  not  define  "deceptive  advertising"; 
instsad,  it  only  declares  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices"  unlawful.  The  courts  have 
given  the  agency  considerable  fiexibllity  in 
specifying  the  kind  of  advertising  that  ifl 
unlawfully  deceptive.  The  FTC  may  prohibit 
any  advertising  that  has  a  "capacity  and 
tendency"  to  deceive,  by  proving  that  at  least 
a  "significant"  minority  of  consumers  ex- 
posed to  it  were  deceived. 

There  are  major  problems  with  the  FTC's 
deception  test.  For  one,  the  Commission  has 
considered  ads  deceptive  that  would  fool  only 
a  small  number  of  gullible  people,  yet  convey 
meaningful  Information  to  others.  Second, 
the  FTC  does  not  require  proof  of  actual 
harm  to  consumers. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  agency  has  relied 
less  and  less  on  its  doctrine  of  deceptive 
advertising  and  increasingly  on  Its  new  doc- 
trine of  substantiation,  esoecially  in  cases 
challenging  national,  as  opnosed  to  local,  ad- 
vertising practices.  The  new  doctrine  works 
in  the  same  way  as  the  doctrine  of  deceptive 
advertising,  except  that  the  agency  does  not 
have  to  prove  that  the  alleged  interpreta- 
tion is  false,  only  that  the  advertiser  did  not, 
before  the  ad  was  run,  have  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  truth  of  each  interpretation 


that  would  be  placed  on  the  claim  by  a  non- 
trivial  mln<»lty  of  consumers.  As  a  result  of 
tbe  new  substantiation  doctrine,  many  firms 
are  forced  to  prepare  costly  "reasonable 
basis"  reports,  even  for  claims  that  are 
to  be  true  without  prior  substantiation. 
Such  costs,  of  course,  are  ultimately  borne 
by  consumers.  Tht  major  Justification  for 
this  requirement  is  the  administrative  sav- 
ings from  eliminating  the  agency's  obligation 
under  the  deceptive  advertising  doctrine  to 
prove  claims  false.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  these  savings  are  worth  the  cost  of  the 
many  reports  that  must  be  prepared  need- 
lessly. Not  only  are  costs  passed  on  to  con- 
sun.ers,  to  some  extent  the  agency's  doctrine 
must  deter  useful  advertising,  as  firms  seek 
to  avoid  these  costs. 

Disclosure  requirements  account  for  a  sub- 
stantial number,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
the  FTC's  recent  rulemaking  initiatives.  Al- 
though these  might  seem  relatl-.ely  Innocu- 
ous, and  even  occasionally  beneficial  when 
the  information  market  is  shovim  to  have 
failed  and  consumers  are  shown  to  value  the 
Information  disclosed  more  than  the  costs 
of  disclosure,  many  of  the  Commission's  ef- 
forts In  this  area  are  subject  to  question.  For 
one,  the  FTC  has  been  very  lax  in  requiring  a 
demonstration  that  the  benefits  of  its  dis- 
closure rules  exceed  the  respective  costs.  In- 
deed, particularly  in  Its  original  rulemaking 
proposals,  the  agency  seemed  enamored  of 
the  proposals,  the  agency  seemed  enamored 
the  idea  that  If  some  Information  Is  good, 
more  must  always  be  better.  Moreover,  tbe 
agency  has  been  insensitive  to  the  ability  of 
the  market  to  produce  information  that 
consumers  desire. 

Another  problem  is  that  the  FTC  has  ac- 
tually used  disclosure  requirements  to  sup- 
press useful  information.  Occasionally,  the 
FTC  has  required  that  if  certain  inf  ormaition 
is  advertised,  other  Information  must  be  dis- 
closed. The  costs  of  developing  and  provid- 
ing the  FTC  required  Information  can  dis- 
courage provision  of  any  Information.  For 
example,  in  the  vocational  schools'  rule, 
when  reference  to  Jobs  or  earnings  were  made 
In  promotional  material  tbe  FTC  required 
disclosure  of  specific,  costly-to-gather  In- 
formation on  placement  and  salary  data  of 
graduates.  Although  the  courts  overturned 
this  rule,  presumably  many  of  these  firms 
would  have  chosen  to  say  nothing  rather 
than  meet  the  agency's  disclosure  require- 
ments. 

Product  quality. — Closely  related  in  theory 
to  the  problems  underlying  information  dis- 
closure is  the  area  of  product  quality.  In  re- 
cent years  the  FTC  has  expressed  concern 
over  quality  through  such  activities  as  en- 
forcement of  the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty 
Act,  and  its  recent  cases  aimed  at  remedying 
product  "defects." 

The  basic  theory  underlying  FTC  attempts 
to  improve  product  quality  is  that  of  "asym- 
metric information."  However,  the  present 
state  of  this  theory,  and  especially  the  rele- 
vant evidence,  would  not  appear  to  Justify 
extensive  governmental  Intervention  of  the 
type  envisioned  by  the  agency. 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize,  moreover, 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  some  imperfect 
products.  Avoiding  defects  is  not  costless. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  we  have  products 
of  difference  degrees  of  reliability  competing 
with  each  other  in  the  same  market  because 
consumers  have  different  preferences  for  de- 
fect avoidance.  "Those  who  have  low  aversion 
to  risk  (relative  to  money)  will  be  most 
likely  to  purchase  cheap,  unreliable  prod-* 
ucts.  "Those  who  have  a  greater  aversion  to 
risk  will  be  most  likely  to  purchase  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  reliable  products. 

Agency  action  to  impose  quality  standards 
interferes  with  the  efficient  expression  of 
consumer  preferences  that  will  occur  as  long 
as  consumers  have  adequate  information 
about  quality.  If  such  information  is  not 
available,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  dls- 


(Absure  of  product  characteristics  rather 
than  the  imposition  of  quaUty  standards. 

Rewriting  contracts. — Some  FTC  pro- 
grams In  the  area  of  consumer  protection 
are  based  on  a  notion  of  "disparity  In  bar- 
gaining power."  For  example,  the  agency  al- 
leges that  sellers  employ  their  superior  bar- 
gaining power  to  "Impose"  (or  "force")  take- 
It-or-leave-lt  contracts,  containing  "unfair" 
terms,  upon  consumers.  "The  bargaining 
power  thesis  has  no  economic  content  and 
Is,  therefore,  analytically  defective.  It  fails 
to  explain  why  contracts  are  take-lt-or-leave- 
it  and  bow  these  contracts  barm  consumers. 

Tbe  agency  sometimes  believes  that  It  can 
prevent  consumers  from  "giving"  away  cer- 
tain rights.  "This  Is  In  essence  a  restraint  on 
alienation  of  these  rights.  Tiit  agency's 
theory  seems  to  be  that  consumers  are 
forced  to  give  away  these  rights.  But  If  they 
are  so  forced,  they  must  lack  alternatives. 
Alternatives,  however,  will  be  absent  only 
In  the  presence  of  monopoly.  If  lack  of  com- 
petition is  the  problem,  restraining  allena- 
11  on  dees  not  appear  to  be  the  solution. 

Moreover,  the  agency  Is  chagrined  about 
the  lack  of  negotiation.  If  we  do  not  com- 
monly see  negotiation  about  these  rights, 
then  the  costs  of  negotiation  to  either  party 
— the  analysis  holds  for  the  debtor  as  well — 
are  probably  greater  than  the  benefit  from 
negotiation.  Most  take-lt-or-leave-lt  bar- 
gaining comes  from  the  fact  that  transac- 
tion costs  are  too  high  In  relation  to  the 
benefits  from  tailoring  the  contract  to  the 
different  preferences  of  the  bargaining  par- 
ties. Prices  would  probably  rise  If  bargaining 
were  coerced  in  situations  where  It  has  not 
occurred  as  a  result  of  market  forces. 

"This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  can  be  prob- 
lems in  the  contract  formation  process.  Such 
legal  doctrines  as  fraud  and  duress  are  the 
appropriate  tools,  however,  not  the  overbroad 
bargaining  power  approach.  When  the  ad- 
ministrative process  can  more  cheaply 
remedy  these  problems  than  private  litiga- 
tion, the  FTC  would  be  Justified  in  taking 
action.  Such  distinctions,  however,  have  not 
been  fully  appreciated  by  the  Commission  In 
recent  years. 

Occupational  regulation. — Llcenstire  re- 
quirements vary  from  one  occupation  to  tbe 
next.  They  usually  include,  however,  some 
combination  of  the  following:  (a)  education, 
(b)  apprenticeship,  (c)  written  or  practical 
examination,  (d)  good  moral  character,  and 
(e)  citizenship  or  residency.  Under  a  li- 
censure system  the  occupational  board  not 
only  has  Jurls:llctlon  over  entry,  but  also 
over  such  matters  as  accreditation  and  per- 
missible forms  of  competition.  While  li- 
censing Is  a  means  to  control  the  quality  of 
professional  services.  It  has  almost  invariably 
resulted  in  monopolistic  practices.  While 
many  of  these  licensing  schemes  are  sup- 
t>orted  by  national  organizations  of  the 
relevant  occupations,  in  most  Instances  the 
enabling  institution  is  state  law  or  regula- 
tion. 

Numerous  studies  have  fotmd  that  many 
occupational  rules  and  regulations  harm 
consumers.  Building  on  this  evidence,  the 
FTC  has  Invested  considerable  resources 
aimed  at  reducing  the  anticompetitive  Im- 
pact of  occupational  regulation.  In  recent 
years  the  Commission  has  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  rules,  the  impact  of  which  would  be 
to  preempt  certain  state  economic  regula- 
tions, lliese  rules  were  designed  to  mitigate 
or  eliminate  the  Impact  on  consumers  of 
state  laws  which  directly  fostered  monopolis- 
tic privileges.  Although  the  program  has  oc- 
casionally been  sidetracked  by  FTC  efforts 
to  substitute  its  own  rules  for  those  of  the 
states  rather  than  merely  preempt  antlcon- 
sumer  state  laws,  we  feel  that  this  program 
holds  considerable  promise  for  improving  the 
well-being  of  consumers. 

However,  the  FTC's  asserted  power  to  pre- 
empt state  laws,  as  yet  untested  In  the 
courts,  raises  serious  questions  of  federal- 
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sUte  relatlona.  Federalism  and  decentralized 
government  in  general  have  basic  advantages 
worth  preserving,  by  no  means  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  provision  of  alternative  govern- 
ments under  which  citizens  may  choose  to 
live.  The  competition  that  such  citizen 
choice  of  preferred  Jurisdictions  engenders 
improves  the  quality  of  state  and  local 
governmenta. 

Against  theae  fundamental  advantages  of 
federalism,  however,  we  must  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  PTC'8  preemption  rulea.  Cten- 
erally,  there  Is  no  real  conflict  between  the 
underlying  objectives  of  federalism  and  of 
the  FTC  cases.  The  abolition  and  control  of 
monopoly  rights  granted  by  state  legislatures 
can  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  principle* 
of  consumer  sovereignty  that  underlie  feder- 
alism. We  believe,  however,  that  this  (ssue 
should  be  addresaed  by  the  PTC  with  ?reat 
care,  and.  In  fact,  may  most  appropriately  be 
decided  by  the  Congress  rather  than  the 
Commission. 

Consumer  credit  statutes. — The  Commis- 
sion has  exclusive  and.  In  some  cases.  Joint 
Jurladlctlon  (essentially  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  but  also  with  other  bank  regu- 
latory agencies)  over  credit  practices  and  a 
variety  of  credit  statutes  enacted  over  the 
past  decade.  These  statutes  broadly  divide 
ln1»  three  categories.  First,  those  that  deai 
with  disclosure  of  Information  prior  to  the 
obtalnment  of  credit,  of  which  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  Is  the  most  significant.  Second, 
those  that  regulate  the  grant  and  denial  of 
credit  applications,  of  which  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  ("EXTOA")  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant. And  third,  those  that  deal  with 
credit  collection  practices,  of  which  the  Fair 
Debt  Collection  Act  ("VDCK")  is  the  most 
sign  lf<  cant. 

While  moat  of  the  agency's  activities  in 
the  area  of  consumer  credit  are  based  on 
high  ideals,  a  number  of  shortcomings  are 
evident.  First,  the  agency  seems  too  con- 
cerned with  technical  violations.  Independ- 
ent of  their  impact  upon  consimiers.  Sec- 
ond, the  Commission  has  failed  to  integrate 
adequately  the  Bureau  of  Ecoaonucs  and  the 
Office  of  Policy  Planning  In  case  and  project 
selection.  (The  agency  has  a  mandate  to 
spend  its  limited  resources  wisely,  and  the 
expertise  of  these  two  staff  units  appears  to 
be  sorely  needed  in  guiding  the  agency's 
work  In  this  area.)  Finally,  because  the  effect 
of  PTC  actions  is  often  to  raise  the  price 
and  reduce  the  availability  of  credit,  we  feel 
that  the  agency  has  given  Insufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  credit  needs  of  the  poor. 

Economic  analysis  and  reports 
The  PTC's  Bureau  of  Econotnlcs  provides 
economic  support  for  the  Bureaus  of  Com- 
petition and  Consumer  Protection,  engages 
in  long-range  analysis,  and  collects  eccmoinlc 
data:  its  activities  and  organization  are  de- 
scribed further  in  Appendix  C. 

Eoonomio  support. — The  primary  function 
of  the  Bureau  is  to  support  the  Bureau  of 
Competition  and  the  Bureau  of  Constmier 
Protection.  The  emphasis  is  on  providing 
basic  economic  analysis  as  an  input  to  Com- 
mission proceedings.  Some  have  said  that  the 
primary  problem  In  this  area  Is  the  need  for 
more  involvement  of  the  economists  In  Com- 
mission proceedings.  Some  points  that  have 
been  made  in  this  regard  are:  (a)  the  need 
for  more  contact  between  the  Commissioners 
and  their  legal  advisors  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  economists  on  the  other;  (b)  the 
need  for  more  direct  consultation  between 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Bconomlcs  and 
the  Oommissioners;  and  (c)  the  explicit  in- 
troduction of  eoooomlc  analysis  into  the 
msmoraoda  that  go  to  Commissioners  In  ad- 
dition to  bottom-line  recommendations. 

Generally,  there  is  a  need  to  end  the  Iso- 
lation of  the  economists  In  the  agency  and 
to  infuse  economists  and  economic  analysis 
at  aU  levels  of  agency  decision  making.  Some 
oonowttt  suggestions  along  these  lines  are- 


(a)  give  the  economists  a  greater  role  in  de- 
ciding which  proposals  are  brought  before 
the  Commission;  (b)  add  an  economist- 
advisor  to  each  Commissioner's  staff:  and 
(c)  Integrate  the  Bureau  of  Economics  phys- 
ically with  the  rest  of  the  agency.  We  gen- 
erally feel  that  steps  to  end  the  isolation 
of  the  economists  will  significantly  Improve 
the  performance  of  the  agency. 

Liong-range  analysis. — The  long-range  an- 
alytical work  of  the  Bureau  of  Economics 
ranges  from  largely  descriptive  Industry  stud- 
ies to  highly  technical  working  papers.  The 
quality  of  these  long-range  analyses  Is  gen- 
erally very  good,  though  some  have  ques- 
tioned the  relevance  of  this  research  for 
Commission  activities.  In  this  regard  the  fol- 
lowing points  need  to  be  reviewed:  (a)  the 
need  for  a  relevant  long-term  research 
agenda  and  more  explicit  deadline  for  the 
completion  of  projects;  (b)  coverage  of  more 
basic  economic  Issues  related  to  antitrust 
matters:  and  (c)  an  extension  of  the  eco- 
nomic research  agenda  to  Include  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  legal  criteria. 

Most  Importantly,  perhaps,  long-range 
analysis  should  be  expanded  to  cover  the 
study  of  Imnerfectlons  in  government  regu- 
lation and  of  the  effects  of  government  regu- 
lation on  the  marketplace.  This  analysis 
would  supplement  the  work  on  market  Im- 
perfections and  would  recognize  that  govern- 
ment Intervention  is  Justified  only  when 
market  imperfections  exceed  the  imperfec- 
tions associated  with  government  Interven- 
tion. The  real  choice  that  we  face  Is  thus  not 
between  Imperfect  markets  and  perfect  gov- 
ernment, but  between  the  market  and  gov- 
ernment as  two  Imperfect  processes  through 
which  we  seek  to  address  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  This  expansion  in  the  coverage 
of  long-range  analysis  would  be  an  impor- 
tant input  In  the  suggested  expansion  of 
ths  Commission's  program  of  appearing  be- 
fore other  agencies.  (See  below.) 

Finally,  some  emphasis  on  long-range  anal- 
ysis should  be  given  to  the  role  of  small 
businesses  In  the  economy.  These  firms  are 
a  crucial  part  of  the  competitive  order,  and 
their  role  needs  to  be  better  understood  and 
more  appreciated. 

Collection  of  economic  data. — The  bureau's 
principal  responsibility  In  this  area  is  its 
Line-of-Buslness  (LB)  reporting  program, 
under  which  the  Commission  seeks  to  gather 
data  on  the  largest  corporations  by  product 
lines.  Some  274  lines  have  been  separated 
for  monitoring,  and  such  data  are  gathered 
from  over  400  corporations.  The  reporting 
requl-emen^s  are  stiff.  Firms  must  list  all 
subsidiaries,  allocate  costs  and  revenues  to 
product  lines,  and  be  able  to  reconcile  this 
data  with  other  corporate  financial  report?. 
At  this  point  no  rigorous  estimate  of  the 
costs  of  compliance  exists.  A  small  sample 
of  firms  yielded  a  median  compliance  esti- 
mate of  940,000  per  firm.  The  Commission's 
estimate  per  firm  is  934,000.  For  some  large 
firms  compliance  costs  easily  run  into  the 
$lOO,000-plus  range. 

Various  Justifications  have  been  offered 
for  the  program.  Among  the  more  prominent 
of  these  are:  (a)  promotion  of  economic 
research  In  Industrial  organization,  (b)  iden- 
tifying profitable  Industries  for  Investors  and 
potential  entrants,  and  (c)  providing  guid- 
ance for  the  allocation  of  antitrust  resources. 
Commentators  have  Identified  various  ana- 
lytical and  conceptual  dlfflcultles  with  this 
data.  These  Include:  (a)  the  Incompatibility 
of  accounting  profits  and  economic  profits, 
(b)  the  sensitivity  of  the  results  to  the  al- 
location of  Joint  costs  and  Intracompany 
transfer,  (c)  problems  of  market  definition, 
and  (d)  whether  the  data,  even  if  reliable, 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

In  light  of  these  Issues  it  would  seem  best 
at  this  point  to  institute  a  thorough  review 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  this  proeram.  If 
the  program  does  not  show  substantial  bene- 
fits relative  to  costs,  it  should  be  terminated. 


Another  FTC  data-coUectlon  program  is 
the  Quarterly  Financial  Report  (QFR).  The 
agency  collects  and  publishes  quarterly  fi- 
nancial information  from  16,000  corporations 
in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  trade.  A  pri- 
mary use  of  the  QFR  report  is  in  compil- 
ing the  qxiarterly  estimates  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product.  This  program  raises  many 
of  the  same  concerns  as  the  Line-of-Bttslness 
report  program,  particularly  the  reliability 
of  the  Information,  the  cost  of  the  data  col- 
lection, and  the  possibility  of.  transferring 
it  to  other  parts  of  government.  In  ad- 
dition, there  appears  to  be  substantial  over- 
laps between  the  QFR  and  Line-of-Businen 
reporting  programs,  providing  a  potential 
source  of  budget  reduction.  This  program 
should  also  be  evaluated  with  respect  to  Its 
costs  and  benefits  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  transferring  It  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Interventions  before  other  government 
agencies. — Economists  from  the  Bureau  of 
Economics  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  past 
In  assisting  In  preparation  of  comments  filed 
by  the  Commission  before  other  government 
agencies.  (See  Appendix  C  for  a  listing  of 
recent  comments.)  Particularly  noteworthy 
have  been  the  Commission's  recent  Inter- 
ventions before  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (recommending  against  Im- 
posing Import  restraints  on  Japanese  auto- 
mobiles) and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (in  support  of  certain  of  the  ICCs 
pro-competltlon  Initiatives).  The  Bureau  is 
in  many  ways  Ideally  suited  to  such  activities, 
and  the  quality  of  the  FTC's  analyses  bos 
generally  been  quite  high. 

[Pages  31-40  of  the  report  describe  the 
structure  of  the  PTC.  1 

BUDcrr  CUTS  implixd  bt  team's 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Using  rough,  but  conservative  estimates, 
our  reconmiended  programmatic  changes 
would  Justify  a  50  percent  reduction  In  the 
agency's  current  budget.  AssumlnK  that  our 
recommendations  for  Increases  In  certain 
other  activities  are  followed  and  giving  the 
current  programs  the  benefit  of  every  rea- 
sonable doubt,  we  recommend  a  minimum 
reduction  of  25  percent. 

To  obtain  our  recommendation,  we  used 
as  a  base  the  FTC's  FY  1982  estimate  of 
$75.8  million  for  expenses  necessary  to  keep 
the  agency  at  Its  current  size.  Reducing  this 
number  by  25  percent  leaves  956.9  million. 
Although  such  a  budgetary  reduction  does 
not  necessarily  require  an  exacting  matching 
reduction  In  the  niunber  of  employees,  a  25 
percent  employee  cut  would  aopear  to  be  a 
good  working  base  and  would  leave  the 
agency  with  1.338  employees,  roughly  equal 
to  the  staffing  level  prevailing  In  FT  1971. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  such  a  re- 
duction In  the  size  of  the  FTC  staff  would 
not  require  a  massive  dismissal  of  current 
employees.  The  FTC's  professional  staff 
turns  over  at  an  annual  rate  of  IS  to  20  per- 
cent, and  support  employees  also  frequently 
leave,  although  not  at  as  rapid  a  pace,  'nius, 
curtailment  of  new  hiring  could  accomplish 
the  bulk  of  the  recommended  staff  reiduo- 
tlons. 

Because  the  FTC  does  not  report  its 
budget  among  the  functional  lines  discussed 
In  our  policy  chapter,  precise  estimates  of 
the  size  of  our  recommended  cuts  are  im- 
possible. Nevertheless,  a  good  working  esti- 
mate Is  that  our  recommendations  would 
reduce  both  current  antitrust  and  consumer 
nrotectlon  activities  by  about  50  percent. 
Starting  first  with  antitrust,  at  least  20-25 
percent  of  the  current  budget  Involves  verti- 
cal matters.  At  least  a  similar  amount  Is 
ST>ent  on  matters  relying  upon  a  "big  is  bad" 
theory.  Including  the  agency's  misguided 
challenge  to  concentration.  An  additional 
amount  of  roughly  10-13  oercent  is  spent 
on  Roblnson-Patman  and  predatory  pricing 
coses.  (Our  budgetary  adjustments  for  anti- 
trust also  Include  appropriate  reduction  in 
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support  activities  such  as  offices  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  Executive  Director,  rental 
space,  postage,  and  telephone.) 

Because  many  of  the  FTC's  consumer  pro- 
tection activities  involve  more  than  one  of 
the  functional  categories  In  our  policy  chap- 
ter, estimates  of  consumer  protection  cuts 
are  necessarily  even  rougher.  Nevertheless, 
it  appears  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
resources  are  spent  on  proceedings  involving 
overregulatlon  of  advertising  (Including  re- 
quiring of  unnecessary  disclosures) ,  pro- 
ceedings to  Improve  product  quality  more 
than  economic  analysis  would  Justify,  and 
proceedings  concerning  notions  of  disparity 
In  bargaining  power.  (Again,  we  have  in- 
cluded concomitant  reductions  in  support 
services  In  our  flgtures.) 

Rather  than  halve  antitrust  and  consumer 
protection,  we  recommend  in  Chapter  VII 
several  areas  for  Increased  emphasis.  These 
Include  programs  dealing  with  horizontal 
restraints,  with  occupational  regulation,  with 
interventions  before  government  agencies, 
with  Increased  use  of  economic  expertise, 
with  efforts  to  provide  the  business  commu- 
nity with  more  certain  guidance,  and  with  a 
reevaluatlon  of  the  Commission's  current 
rtUes  and  ptollcies.  Our  figures  thus  reflect 
both  reductions  and  Increases  for  these  two 
bureaus. 

We  reconunend  no  change  in  budget  for  the 
agency's  third  mission,  economic  activity. 
Within  the  Commission's  budget,  tihls  in- 
cluded primarily  Industry  studies  and  flnan- 
clal  reporting.  Although  the  latter  function 
Is  a  potential  source  of  budget  cuts,  such  cuts 
must  await  the  results  of  the  studies  that 
we  recommend  concerning  the  financial  data. 
We  do  believe  that  the  role  of  the  FTC 
economists  should  be  significantly  Increased, 
but  we  think  ihls  can  be  accomplished  with- 
in the  current  budget. 

Within  the  context  of  this  26  percent  re- 
duction, we  make  several  specific  organiza- 
tional recommendations.  First,  we  recom- 
mend the  elimination  of  the  Regl(»ial  Offices. 
These  offices,  which  since  1970  have  had  the 
power  to  initiate  investigations,  have  trig- 
gered controversy  both  within  and  without 
the  PTC.  Although  they  spend  about  17  per- 
cent of  the  agency's  resources,  critics  ques- 
tion the  need  for  their  existence,  and  sissert 
that  they  have  a  dlsprc^ortlonate  share  of 
the  problems  that  allegedly  plague  the  FTC, 
such  as  delay  and  lack  of  priority  setting.  It 
is  further  alleged  that  their  role  Is  Inade- 
quately defined,  that  their  activities,  while  in 
some  cases  prodigious,  tend  to  be  misguided, 
and  that  they  are  Inadequately  mranaged. 

In  the  mld-1970'8,  something  of  a  house- 
cleaning  of  the  Regional  Offices  began,  a 
movement  that  was  accelerated,  at  least  at 
the  staff  level,  under  Chairman  Pertschuk. 
Appendix  I  Is  a  memorandum  describing  the 
activities  of  the  Regional  Offices  and  how  the 
current  PTC  Executive  Director  believes  that 
their  jjcrformance  and  role  has  Improved.  Al- 
though some  of  his  points  would  seem  over- 
stated, we  believe  that  these  offices  are  now 
more  fully  integrated  Into  the  Commission 
processes. 

Nevertheless,  t^ese  offices  are  difficult  to 
Justify  on  lo^cal  grounds.  The  concept  of 
Regional  Offices  Is  poor,  given  the  peoeraphlc 
and  psychological  distance  between  them  and 
Washington,  tihe  greater  cost  required  for  ef- 
fective control,  and  their  checkered  history. 
Moreover,  the  cases  listed  In  Apoendlx  I  con- 
tain more  than  their  share  of  the  tvpe  of 
cases  that,  as  Indicated  In  Chapter  n,  seem 
contrary  to  the  nubile  Interest. 

We  estimate  that  elimination  of  these  of- 
fices would  reduce  the  Commission's  budget 
some  10  to  16  percent,  with  a  partially  off- 
setting two  to  three  percent  being  added  to 
the  Washington  office's  budget  to  continue 
worthwhile  cases  and  other  activities.  (A 
discussion  of  procedures  for  eliminating  the 
regional  offices  Is  found  at  Appendix  J.) 


We  propose  the  two  other  specific  budget 
reductions.  First,  we  recommend  Congres- 
sional elimination  of  the  interyenor  fund- 
ing program  appropriation  for  FY  1982 — 
9750,000.  (Chapter  VI  evaluates  this  pro- 
gram in  some  detail.)  Second,  we  note  that 
the  FTC  not  only  has  an  Office  of  Policy 
Planning,  but  a  significant  portion  of  staff  in 
the  two  major  bureaus  is  devoted  to  this 
some  activity.  By  consolidating  and  stream- 
lining these  offices,  significant  savings  could 
be  achieved.  Because  the  agency  does  not 
break  out  the  resources  spent  on  these  vari- 
ous activities,  the  exact  amounts  ore  indeter- 
minate, but  would  seem  to  run  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually. 

Summary  of  budget  recommendation* 

The  table  on  the  next  page  compares  the 
FTC's  expenditure  requests  with  the  Team's 
recommendations.  In  short,  we  believe  that 
the  FTC  can  do  Its  part  in  President  Reagan's 
effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  federal  budget. 

BUDGET  SUMMARY:  FTC  REQUEST  VERSUS  TEAM  RECOM- 
MENDATION, BY  AGENCY  MISSION 

(Dollir  amounts  in  millions,  fiscal  yearsi 


Team 

nc 

recom- 

Mission 

request 

mendation 

Difference 

AntKrust: 

1981 

...       t32.2 

$29.8 

-J2.4 

1982 

3«.7 

25.3 

-9.4 

Consumer  protection: 

1981 

33.3 

31.1 

-2.2 

1982 

34.9 

25.4 

-9.5 

Economic  reportinf: 

1981 

5.5 

5.5 

0 

1982 - 

6.2 

C.2 

0 

Total: 

1981 

71.0 

6&4 

-4.6 

1982 

75.8 

56.9 

-18.9 

v. 

LEGISLATION 

Bolstered  by  support  from  the  consumer 
movement,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  in  the  1970'B  developed  a  more  agres- 
slve  approach  in  Its  regulation  of  unfair  acts, 
practices  and  methods  of  competition.  The 
PTC  adopted  a  particularly  activist  role  In 
Its  consumer  protection  activities,  utilizing 
its  new  rulemaking  authority  to  initiate  in- 
dustry-wide rules  governing  a  wide  array  of 
business  practices  in  Industries  ranging  from 
the  used  car  business  to  funeral  homes, 
optometry,  and  vocational  schools.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Commission  continued  to 
press  far-reaching  investigations  into  farm 
cooperatives  and  tbe  automobile  and  oil 
Industries. 

Growing  concern  in  the  business  com- 
munity over  impacts  of  the  FTC's  new  activ- 
ism focused  on  the  costs  of  and  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  FTC's  niles  and  investi- 
gations. Particular  concern  centered  on  the 
impact  of  FTC  rules  on  small  businesses. 
Affected  industries  were  Joined  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  (NAM),  and  the 
Nat'l.  Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
among  others.  In  seeking  help  from  Congress. 
Additional  support  was  offered  by  several 
economists  from  the  academic  world,  who 
pointed  to  the  adverse  impact  many  FTC 
activities  were  having  on  an  already  sluggish 
economy,  and  the  dangers  of  market  inter- 
vention In  several  areas  of  FTC  activity.  Both 
the  academic  and  the  business  groups  ques- 
tioned whether  the  consumer  benefits  of  vari- 
ous FTC  activities  would  match  the  costs 
which  would  be  added  to  consumer  goods 
to  meet  FTC  requirements. 

Tensions  between  consumer  activists  on 
the  Commission  and  the  business-academic 
community  were  reflected  In  Congress.  Ques- 
tionable potential  of  consumer  benefit,  cou- 
pled with  the  structure  of  many  industries 


chosen  for  regulation  by  the  FTC  (optome- 
trists, funeral  directors  and  used  car  dealers 
are  located  In  virtually  e.ery  Congressional 
District)  created  intense  Congressional  in- 
terest in  the  FTC's  activities.  By  1977  a 
heated  controversy  had  developed  over  the 
FTC's  role  in  the  marketplace,  the  level  of 
discretionary  authority  vested  In  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  staff,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  authority  had  been  used.  Con- 
gressional concern  manifested  Itself  in  Intro- 
duction of  numerous  proposals  to  prohibit 
or  otherwise  restrict  specific  FTC  activities, 
and  eventually,  failure  to  renew  the  FTC 
authorization  after  Its  expiration  at  the  end 
of  1976.  For  the  next  three  years,  the  PTC 
existed  without  a  formal  authorization,  and 
received  funding  through  a  series  of  contin- 
uing appropriations,  resolutions,  and  agency 
transfers.  During  the  ensuing  three-year  con- 
troversy, expiration  of  even  temporary  fund- 
ing forced  the  FTC  to  close  down  for  one  day. 
In  tbe  Interim,  Congress  seized  upon  the 
legislative  veto  as  a  vehicle  to  restrain  FTC 
activities  believed  to  be  beyond  the  scope  erf 
Its  legislative  mandate.  However,  the  legis- 
lative veto  Itself  became  a  stumbling  block, 
with  the  Senate  pressing  for  a  two-House 
veto,  and  the  House  Insisting  upon  a  more 
stringent  one-house  veto.  Compromise  finally 
was  reached  In  the  FTC  Improvements  Act 
of  1980  (the  "Act,"  the  "Improvements  Act") 
which  was  signed  Into  law  on  May  28.  1980. 
(Public  Law  No.  96-262).  The  Improvements 
Act  Is  an  omnibus  measure  which  renewed 
the  FTC's  authorization  through  1982,  In- 
cluded a  two-House  veto  provision  and  sev- 
eral express  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
against  FTC  activities  affecting  certain  spe- 
cific Industries. 

Although  the  Improvements  Act  formally 
restored  the  FTC's  authorization,  it  pre- 
served numerous  highly  controversial  Issues 
for  subsequent  Congressional  consideration. 
Most  specific  restrictions  or  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  of  a  temporary  nature, 
and  industry  pressures  to  extend  or  finalize 
the  restrictions  can  be  expected.  In  addition, 
the  legislative  veto  process  may  function  to 
stimulate  or  at  least  facilitate  Congressional 
Intervention  In  both  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  FTC  rulemaking  In  1980, 
1981  and  1982.  Indtistrles  affected  by  final 
rules  can  be  expected  to  use  the  veto  as  a 
vehicle  to  obtain  relief  from  Implementation 
of  new  trade  regulation  rules.  Some  indus- 
tries already  have  received  commitments  for 
such  assistance  from  key  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Although  the  Intensity  of  tbe  controversy 
may  have  subsided.  Industries  affected  by 
proposed  and  final  rules  promulgated  can  be 
expected  to  marshall  support  from  larger 
business  groups  and  from  the  Congress  to 
keep  the  FTC  and  its  regulatory  activities 
an  active  battleground  In  the  97th  Congress. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980  was  siraed  Into  law  on 
May  28.  1980.  The  Act  authorlree  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  years  1980.  1981.  and  1982.  In  addition  ^~ 
to  authorlzlne  aonroprlatlons  for  the  FTC,  -^ 
the  Act  modifies  FTC  procedures  and  admin- 
istrative ooerations.  and  curtails  speclfle 
rulemaking  activities. 

The  Act  substantially  lncrwa»es  Coneree- 
slonal  involvement  in  the  FTC  decision- 
making process  thro'urh  exnanded  cerslgbt 
functions  and  atithorlratlon  of  a  two-house 
le<^slatlve  veto  of  any  final  trade  r^«rulatlon 
rule  orom'ilpated  bv  the  FTC.  fSee  Appen- 
dix K  for  a  Rummarv  of  the  Act's  provisions, 
and  AT>pendlx  L  for  the  full  text.) 
Current  congressiorwl  sentiment  toward  the 

rrc 

O^ne"'  r»>»«rr»«^<on*'  r^ireros. — Altbotiiilt 
the  1980  Inmro-esnents  Act  has  bMB 
described  as  a  catharsis  for  most  Congres- 
sional concerns  and  hostilities  toward  the 
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TTC,  there  renuUns  a  generalized  aenae  of 
unease  regarding  the  FTC  and  Its  activities. 
This  concern,  generally  not  well  articulated, 
la  perhaps  a  reflection  of  Congressional  frus- 
tration over  Its  apparent  inability  to  make 
FTC  Commissioners  and  staff  responsive  to 
the  will  of  Congress. 

As  Congressional  opposition  to  FTC  ac- 
tivities has  Increased  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  been  Inclined  to  intervene  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  for  example  curtailing  inves- 
tigations or  rulemaking  In  particular  indus- 
tries, rather  than  develop  Institutional 
reforms. 

Elevation  of  Congressman  John  Dlngell  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  may  signal  a  change  In  the  Con- 
gressional approach  to  PTC-related  problems. 
Both  Congressman  Dlngell  and  ranking  Re- 
publican Congressman  James  BroyhlU  have 
expressed  interest  In  addressing  underlying 
regulatory  issues,  including  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  agency.  Congressman  Dln- 
gell already  has  Initiated  a  high-level  task 
force  group  to  study  Issues  surrounding  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business,  and  Con- 
gressman BroyhlU  has  expressed  Interest  In 
examining  structural  and  functional  Issues 
during  oversight  hearings  In  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Congressional  concerns  generally  include  a 
belief  that  the  FTC  is  overreaching  Its  stat- 
utory mandate,  that  It  Is  Imposing  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  requirements  on  business, 
that  Its  goals  often  are  inconsistent  with  or 
otherwise  hinder  other  federal  objectives 
(for  example,  many  rules  add  significantly  to 
costs  of  consumer  goods) ,  and  that  the  roles 
of  investigator,  charger,  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and  enforcer  should  not  reside  in  a  single 
agency. 

There  Is  a  greater  divergence  of  views  as 
to  the  source  of  these  generally  recognized 
problems.  Many  In  Congress  feel  that  the  FTC 
Act  and  other  statutes  within  the  FTC's  Jur- 
isdiction are  either  too  broadly  drawn,  vest- 
ing excessive  authority  in  the  PTC,  or  that 
the  statutory  language  simply  is  not  suffici- 
ently precise  (thereby  permitting  the  exer- 
cise of  excessive  discretion  by  PTC  staff  and 
Commissioners. 

Others  In  Congress  focus  on  the  regulator 
process  as  Interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
Conunisslon,  for  example,  the  use  of  formal 
rulemaking  and  cease  and  desist  powers  into 
areas  not  intended  by  the  Congress. 

Still  others  believe  that  neither  the  stat- 
ute nor  FTC  regulatory  procedures  are  at 
fault,  but  rather  that  the  problems  of  recent 
years  are  a  reflection  of  the  individual  Com- 
missioners and  staff,  their  personal  mlsaions 
and  goals.  According  to  this  view,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  curtail  the  FTC's  broad 
discretionary  authority,  which  Is  seen  as  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  agency  to  conduct  its 
mission  properly.  Attention  Instead  should 
focus  on  eliminating  distortions  of  the  FTC's 
role  through  personnel  changes  at  both  Com- 
missioner and  staff  levels. 

Concerns  regarding  the  PTC's  antitrust 
mission — °neclflc  concerns  expressed  regard - 
lag  the  FTC's  antitrust  mission  generally  In- 
clude a  feeling  that  the  FTC  Is  overreaching 
Its  statutory  authority,  for  example  In  order- 
ing divestitures,  and  in  the  development  of 
new  antitrust  theories.  There  is  a  common 
perception  that  Congress  should  examine  the 
apparent  duplication  of  functions  between 
the  FTC  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Congressional  concerns  focus  on  the  ineffici- 
encies Inherent  in  duplication  and  on  real  or 
potential  conflicts  between  and  Inconsistent 
policies  adopted  by  the  two  different  agen- 
cies. Another  general  concern  relates  to  the 
FTC's  role  as  Investigator,  charger,  prose- 
cutor, judite.  and  enforcer,  a  concern  height- 
ened by  the  sublect  matter  of  recent  Investi- 
gations and  decisions. 


Two  different  approaches  are  suggested  as 
appropriate  means  to  deal  with  these  per- 
ceived problems.  One  view  supports  continu- 
ation of  ad  hoc  legislation  Intervention  in 
specific  FTC  activities.  Another  view  sup- 
ports a  more  generic.  Institutional  approach 
which  generally  focuses  on  a  realignment  of 
the  PTC's  antitrust  Jurisdiction  (most  com- 
monly articulated  as  consolidation  of  anti- 
trust functions  in  the  Justice  Department), 
removal  of  the  FTC's  prosecutorial  function 
to  the  Justice  Department,  adjudication  of 
FTC  cases  in  Federal  district  court,  and/or 
creation  of  an  independent  corps  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges. 

Concerns  regarding  the  FTC's  consumer 
protection  mission. — If  a  consensus  exists  on 
any  aspect  of  PIC  activity.  It  Is  an  apparent 
consensus  that  the  FTC  has  exceeded  the 
reach  of  Its  statutory  authority,  and  that  It 
has  Initiated  rulemaking  activity  In  areas 
felt  to  be  Inappropriate  for  FTC  regulation. 
Criticism  focuses  specifically  on  PTC  regula- 
tion of  Industries  traditionally  regulated  by 
the  States,  regulation  to  an  Inappropriate 
level  of  detail,  and  allocation  of  resources  to 
rulemaking  not  felt  to  be  of  sufficiently  high 
priority  relative  to  protection  of  consumer 
Interests.  (For  example,  the  FTC  reportedly 
Is  developing  a  standard  for  the  manufacture 
of  golf  balls.)  Substantial  concern  also  ex- 
ists regarding  excessive  reporting  and  record- 
keeping burdens  Imposed  on  business,  par- 
ticularly small  business,  and  the  inconsist- 
ency of  such  burdens  with  the  desire  for 
expanded  business  Investment. 

So  little  unqualified  support  exists  for  FTC 
consumer  protection  activities  that  those  who 
generally  believe  that  the  Commission  should 
preemot  Individual  marketplace  decisions 
only  in  those  areas  where  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary Intelligence,  "a  reasonable  man,"  Is  un- 
able to  make  an  Informed  or  rational  judge- 
ment, are  characterized  as  "FTC  supporters." 
Only  those  who  believe  that  the  Commission 
should  either  preempt  no  Individual  market- 
place decisions,  or  should  limit  Its  consumer 
activities  to  cases  of  fraud  or  deception,  are 
viewed  as  "opponents." 

The  two  general  approaches  to  remedying 
perceived  problems  in  FTC  consumer  protec- 
tion activities  parallel  those  proposed  In  the 
antitrust  area.  Some  Members  prefer  ad  hoc 
legislative  Intervention  in  specific  rulemak- 
ings. This  approach  will  be  facilitated 
through  the  legislative  veto  procedures  set 
forth  In  the  Improvements  Act.  Advocates  of 
the  ad  hoc  intervention  approach  have  differ- 
ing views  as  to  the  full  Impact  of  the  legisla- 
tive veto.  Those  Members  who  supported  the 
legislative  veto  generally  feel  that  It  will  pro- 
vide an  orderly  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
specific  rulemaking  Issues,  removing  such 
Issues  from  the  authorizing  and  appropria- 
tions process.  Many  Members  however,  re- 
main skeptical  about  the  Impact  of  the  leg- 
islative veto,  and  are  withholding  judgment 
until  Con<n'ess  has  had  some  experience  with 
the  new  process. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  are  less  In- 
clined to  follow  the  ad  hoc  approach,  and 
prefer  to  examine  possible  statutory  revi- 
sions, for  example  reexamination  and  refine- 
ment of  the  FTC's  consumer  protection  man- 
date. Such  revisions  could  Include  a  classi- 
fication of  the  FTC's  authority  and  more  pre- 
cise definitions  of  conduct  Intended  by  Con- 
gress to  be  deemed  illegal. 
Expectei  congressional  involvement  in  FTC 
activities 

Mandatory  Functions. — Under  the  new  Im- 
provements Act.  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  be  required  to  conduct  at  least 
one  oversight  hearing  on  the  PTC  at  least 
once  during  the  first  six  months,  and  once 
during  the  last  six  months  of  each  calendar 
year.  Subject  of  the  oversight  hearing  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  and 


has  not  yet  been  determined.  One  likely  sub- 
ject is  use  of  the  unfairness  standard.  Hear- 
ings may  focus  on  advertising  or  could  ex- 
amine application  of  the  unfairness  stand- 
ard lor  all  acts  and  practices. 

The  PTC  authorization  expires  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  Thus,  the  House  and/or  Senate 
Commerce  Committees  may  begin  consider- 
ation of  a  new  authorizing  bill  sometime 
during  1981.  Final  action  must  be  taken  by 
the  entire  Congress  no  later  than  1983,  the 
Second  Session  of  the  97th  Congress. 

Discretionary  Functions. — The  FTC  is  re- 
quired under  the  Improvements  Act  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  and  Senate  Commerce 
Committees  two  forms  of  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemakings:  (a)  advance  notice  of 
Intent  to  develop  a  proposed  rule,  and  (b) 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  sub- 
mitted 30  days  prior  to  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Committees  may,  but 
are  not  required  to,  conduct  hearings  on  any 
such  proposed  rulemakings. 

House  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees 
may,  but  are  not  required  to.  conduct  hear- 
ings on  all  final  rules  submitted  pursuant 
to  the  Act's  legislative  veto  provisions,  and 
Congress  may,  but  Is  not  required  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  of  disapproval.  Pinal  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  may  be  Im- 
plemented only  after  a  90  day  period  of  Con- 
gressional review,  during  which  Congress 
may  veto  the  rule. 

The  Act  requires  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  and  Senate  Commerce 
Committees  a  plan  for  revision  of  small  busi- 
ness quarterly  financial  report  forms  and 
procedures  designed  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
small  business.  The  Commission's  report  was 
required  to  be  submitted  no  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1980.  The  Improvements  Act  pro- 
vides no  express  provisions  for  Congressional 
response  to  such  plans,  and  no  Committee 
action  is  required. 

The  Act  prohibits  the  Commission  from 
Initiating  a  study  or  preparing  a  report  on 
the  Insurance  industry,  absent  a  specific  re- 
quest from  Congress.  Should  Congress  desire 
such  a  study  conducted  or  report  prepared, 
a  majority  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  must  submit  a  specific 
request  to  the  FTC.  However,  no  such  action 
Is  required. 

Legislation  and  committee  jurisdiction 

Primary  Jurisdiction  over  the  PTC  resides 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Ancillary  jurisdiction  resides  In  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. Membership  of  these  committees  Is 
listed  In  Appendix  M. 

Expected  Legislative  Activity. — In  the  96th 
Congress,  the  full  Senate  Judlclcu-y  Commit- 
tee was  chaired  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
(D-Mass).  The  Antltnut  Subcommittee  was 
chaired  in  the  96th  Congress  by  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum  (D-Oblo).  Senator 
Charles  "Mac"  Mathlae  (R-Md.)  was  the 
Subcommittee's  ranking  Republican  member. 
In  the  97th  Congress.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond (R-S.C.)  will  chair  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  Senator  Joseph  BIden  (D- 
Del.)  will  serve  as  ranking  Democrat.  (Sena- 
tor Kennedy  will  move  to  become  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Labor  Committee,  but 
would  be  free  to  reassert  bis  rank  on  Judici- 
ary should  Democrats  regain  control  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  97th  Congress,  the  Committee  Is  ex- 
pected to  eliminate  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee, and  vest  Jurisdiction  over  antitrust 
matters  In  the  full  Judiciary  Committees. 

Both  Republican  and  Democrat  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  have  expressed 
concerns  regarding  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tive functions  of  the  PTC  and  the  Justice 
Department.  Antitrust  area*  which  could  be 
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examined  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the 
97th  Congress  include  the  FTC's  exercise  of 
Its  divestiture  authority,  the  PTC's  develop- 
ment of  innovative  monopoly  theories,  and 
the  Impact  of  the  Magnuson-Moss  procedures 
on  FTC  jurisdiction.  In  addition.  Members  of 
the  Committee  have  expressed  interest  in 
studying  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
Independent  corps  of  administrative  law 
judges,  transferring  some  FTC  antitrust 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and/or  transferring  the  PTC's  adjudicatory 
functions  to  the  federal  district  courts.  The 
Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  in  the 
96th  Congress  on  a  proposal  by  Senator  How- 
ell Heflin  (D-Ala.)  to  e3ta.bll3h  an  Independ- 
ent AU  corps,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  which  Senator  Heflin 
also  serves  will  conduct  additional  hearings 
in  the  97th  Congress. 

In  the  House,  both  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Monopolies  Subcommittee  are 
chaired  by  Congressman  Peter  Rodlno.  Rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Monopolies  Subcommittee  is 
Congressman  Robert  McClory  (R-Ill.). 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  seems  less 
Ukely  to  pursue  the  range  of  issues  expected 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, vrith  the  exception  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  may  examine  certain 
issues  associated  with  the  FTC's  dual  func- 
tion as  prosecutor  and  Judge.  Additional  at- 
tention may  focus  on  international  antltnist 
questions,  and  amendments  to  the  Webb- 
Fomereme  export  trede  association  statute, 
cturently  administered  by  the  PTC.  Other- 
wise, the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  not 
expected  to  deal  in  any  substantial  way  with 
the  antitrust  Jurisdiction  of  the  FTC. 

Expected  consumer  protection  activity. — 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
chaired  in  the  96th  Congress  by  Senator 
Howard  Cannon  (D-Nev.) ,  and  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  was  chaired  by  Senator  Wen- 
dell Pord  (D-Ky.).  The  Committee's  ranking 
Republican,  Senator  Bob  Packwood,  will  be- 
come Committee  Chairman  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  the  Consumer  Subcommittee's 
ranking  Republican,  Senator  John  Danforth 
(R-Mo.).  win  take  over  as  Subcommittee 
Chairman.  Senators  Cannon  and  Ford  will 
become  ranking  Democrats  on  the  full  Com- 
mittee and  Subcommittee,  respectively. 

The  retirement  of  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Harley  Staggers  moves  the 
chairmanship  to  Congressman  John  Dlngell 
(D.-Mlch.)  in  the  97th  Congress.  Ranking 
Republican  James  BroyhlU  (R.-N.C.)  will  re- 
main in  that  position.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee may  vote  to  disband  t^e  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  which  in  the  96th  Congress 
was  chaired  by  Congressman  James  Scheuer 
(D.-N.T.).  with  Congressman  Matthew  Rin- 
aldo  (R.-N.J.)  as  ranVlng  Republican.  If  the 
Subcommittee  Is  eliminated,  jurisdiction  over 
consumer  affairs  would  most  likely  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Transnortatlon  Su*jcommlttee, 
chaired  by  James  Florio  (R.-N.J.).  No  final 
decisions  will  be  made  until  after  the  new 
Congress  organizes  Itself  In  January. 

Oversight  activities  are  exnected  to  con- 
sume the  bulk  of  time  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committees  can  be  expected  to 
spend  on  FTC  issues  In  the  97th  Congre-^s. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  reo'ilred 
to  conduct  at  Iea5t  o"e  oversight  heaMng  on 
the  FTC  at  least  two  times  oer  year.  Review  of 
proposed  and  final  rules  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  FTC  are  exnected  to  consume  an 
unknown  amount  of  Committee  time.  Spe- 
cific rules  and  pronosals  emected  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  1981  Include  those  relatlne  to  the 
funeral  Industry,  used  cars,  mobile  homes, 
eye  glasses,  proprietary  drues.  and  FTC  ex 
parte  rules  to  be  developed  nursuant  to  the 
Improvement  Act.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  can  be  expected  to 
honor  Its  commitment  to  address  PTC  ac- 


tivities in  the  cytometric  and  proprietary 
drug  industries. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  will  be  required  to  examine  the 
unfairness  standard  for  acts  and  practices  as 
it  relates  to  children's  and  commercial  ad- 
vertising. In  addition,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  will  ex- 
amine the  unfairness  standard  as  It  applies 
to  all  acts  and  practices.  The  Committee  al- 
ready has  compiled  a  bearing  record  on  the 
unfairness  test,  and  additional  hearings  will 
be  scheduled  in  the  97th  Congress. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committees  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
reviewing  Magnuson-Moss  rulemaking  proce- 
dures to  determine  bow  those  procedures 
have  worked,  what  effect  they  have  had  on 
regulated  industries  and  on  the  FTC's  Juris- 
diction, and  whether  additional  procedural 
safeguards  are  required. 

Criticism  of  the  Intervenor  financing  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  PTC  resulted  In 
restrictive  languaee  In  the  Imorovements 
Act.  However,  some  additional  restriction  on 
Intervenor  fininclng,  or  total  elimination  of 
the  Intervenor  financing  authority,  can  be 
expected  in  the  97th  Congress. 

VI.  MISCB.LANEOt7S 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  discuss  two  topics: 
(a)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Inter- 
venor funding  program  and  (b)  the  percep- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  that  the  acency 
has  been  basically  unfair  In  Its  treatment  of 
those  subject  to  Its  rules  and  re?ulatlons. 
Items  on  the  Teim  Captain's  checklist  are 
found  at  Appendix  N. 

Intervenor  funding 

The  1980  Imprcements  Act  mandated 
changes  In  the  Commission's  con^'overslal 
and  highly  debated  Public  Participation 
Program  In  rule-maklne  proceedtn<rs.  The 
relevant  portion  of  the  Commission's  memo- 
randum to  staff  concerning  this  matter 
states: 

"The  Act  places  limits  of  $76,000  on  the 
amount  any  proun  could  receive  over  the 
course  of  a  rulemaking  and  850.000  on  the 
amount  a  proun  co'Od  receive  in  anv  one  year. 
Moreover,  the  bill  sets  aside  25  percent  of  the 
funds  anoroprlat^d  each  year  for  small  busi- 
ness and.  In  addition,  req'iires  the  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  small  business  outreach 
program." 

The  present  implementation  of  this  policy 
has  two  objectionable  features.  First,  the 
Commission  has  set  a  limit  on  the  actual 
compensation  rate  for  attorneys  of  $50  per 
hour.  The  alternative  would  be  to  set  a  cap 
on  the  subsidization  of  attorney  fees,  but 
not  the  actual  fee  chareed.  The  unreasonably 
low  dollar  limit  forecloses  many  potential 
private  sector  resnondents.  Second,  the 
$50,000  per  year  limitation  is  construed  as 
beln«r  a  llmltatloi  on  aopUcant  groups  ontv. 
thereby  facilitating  the  role  of  sucli  a-ipll- 
cants  as  conduits  for  public  interest  lawyers 
able  to  receive  more  than  $50.00')  a  year  for 
ser-lces  to  more  th-in  one  oro-Ttim  annllcant. 

The  above  modifications  aside,  the  more 
basic  question  is  whether  the  program 
should  be  continued,  except  possibly  as  a 
means  of  assuring  that  the  views  of  small 
business  and  other  respon''ents  directly  af- 
fected by  rule  makings  who  are  unable  to 
bear  the  costs  of  effective  renres«ntatlon  are 
heard.  Lengthy  reviews  of  Intervenor  reim- 
bursement programs  and  the  proeram  Itself 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Senate  and 
House  appropriations  committees  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here. 

Conceptually,  Intervener  funding  would 
seem  warranted  whenever:  (a)  an  agencVs 
staff  Is  captured  by  those  who  are  re?ulated, 
or  (b)  such  funding  is  the  most  efficient  wav 
of  acquiring  information.  Because  the  FTC 
covers  a  broad  ST>ectrum  of  the  e-onomv 
rather  than  o'-e  industry,  l*  is  unUVely  to  be 
captured.  Furthermore,  whl'e  some  informa- 
tion provided  under  this  program  Is  useful. 


there  is  no  Inherent  reason  why  the  staff 
cannot  gather  It  at  less  cost.  Put  differently, 
the  case  has  not  been  made  thit  those 
groups  have  special  insight  into  or  nexus  with 
the  needs  of  consumers  or  the  public  Inter- 
est, or  that  the  Commission  staff  Is  Itself  un- 
able to  marshall  evidence  which  such  "pub- 
lic Interest"  interveners  now  offer. 

With  appropriate  direction  the  FTC 
staff  could  become  more  expert  at  represent- 
ing the  public  Interest.  Of  course,  this  role 
requires  that  they  carefully  analyze  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  any  proposed  action.  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  one  important  component 
of  that  analysis  Is  a  sensitivity  to  whether 
an  action  will  disproportionately  alTect  small 
businesses  and  thereby  lessen  competition. 
For  example,  often  regtilatory  costs  are  rela- 
tively insensitive  to  volume.  me<uiing  that 
larger  firms  can  spread  these  costs  over  more 
sales.  Thus,  in  seeking  to  delineate  the  Im- 
pact of  a  proposed  action  on  the  public  in- 
terest, the  PTC  staff  should  take  special  care 
to  determine  its  effects  on  small  business. 
Institutional  fairness 

A  host  of  Issues  bearing  on  the  lixstltutlonal 
fairness  of  the  FTC  have  been  raised  in  re- 
cent years.  They  Include  Its  ex  parte  policy. 
Its  accessibility  to  potential  respondents,  as 
well  as  events  bearing  on  the  agency's  repu- 
tation. 

Ex-Parte  communications  and  accessibil- 
ity. The  FTC  Improvements  Act  of  1980  man- 
dated changes  In  the  FTC's  rules  concerning 
ex  parte  communications  with  Commissioners 
in  rulemaking  proceedings.  The  relevant  por- 
tion of  the  Commission's  subsequent  staff 
memorandum  states: 

"The  Act  requires  the  CcHnmlsslon  to  pub- 
lish a  proposed  change  to  its  rules  of  prac- 
tice within  60  days  which  will  permit  out- 
siders to  meet  with  Commissioners  and  to 
have  a  transcript  or  summary  of  the  meeting 
placed  on  the  rulemaking  record.  The  Com- 
mission is  also  required  to  amend  Its  rules 
to  preclude  staff  from  communicating  to  the 
Commission  any  relevant  facts  not  on  the 
rulemaking  record  unless  that  communica- 
tion Is  made  public." 

The  Commission  has  recently  adopted  new 
rules  of  practice  which  conform  to  the  letter 
of  the  Act.  The  rxUe  still  remains  controver- 
sial in  that  e.i  parte,  unnoticed  contact  Is  still 
permitted  between  Commissioners  and  Com- 
mission staff  when  those  contacts  do  not  in- 
volve the  communication  of  new  facte  by 
the  staff  members.  In  other  words,  staff  coun- 
sel In  rulemaking  proceedings  may  still  meet 
privately  with  Commissioners  to  summarize 
existing  records  andy'or  to  issue  ex  parte  pleas 
for  rulemaking  decisions — and  may  do  so  on 
an  urmotlced  basis  so  long  as  they  do  not 
assert  the  existence  of  facts  which  do  not 
appear  In  the  rulemaking  record. 

The  above  rule  aside,  a  broader  question 
remains  regarding  the  accessibility  of  Com- 
missioners to  potential  respondents.  Overall 
there  appears  to  be  the  need  for  more  ac- 
cessibility. In  the  case  of  adjudicative  mat- 
ters, the  Commiasion  should  be  open  to  ex 
parte  meetings  with  potential  respondents, 
albeit  on  the  record,  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  complaints.  It  should  also  be  receptive  to 
adversary  argument  prior  to  its  issuance  of 
such  complaints.  In  the  case  of  rulemaking 
proceedings,  the  Commission  should  like- 
wise be  more  rece:>tlve  to  early  respondent 
petitions,  ex  parte  and  otherwise.  Occasions 
when  such  contact  might  be  invited  are  the 
publication  of  potential  Commission  initia- 
tives in  the  Calendar  of  Federal  Reeulations 
and  the  Initiation  of  staff  reouests  to  the 
Commission  for  the  issu«nce  of  subpoenas  in 
order  to  pursue  Intended  InvestlBatlona.  In 
the  most  eeneral  terms,  what  Is  critical  for 
a  new  Commission.  sTinboMcally  and  In 
terms  of  real  r«oll'-le8.  is  to  create  a  oerceo- 
tlon  en  the  part  of  the  private  sector  that 
Iti  input  Is  respected. 
Other  Institutional  falmeas  laniae. — ^It  la  . 
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alao  Important  to  note  briefly  that  a  series 
of  events  In  recent  years  have  cast  a  cloud 
over  the  FTC's  reputation  for  fairness.  Pos- 
sible prejudgment.  Interference  In  Independ- 
ent decisionmaking,  ex  parte  stall  Influ- 
ences, carelessness  with  confidential  business 
documents,  and  blanket  Investigatory  res- 
olutions which  give  broad  authority  to  the 
TTC  staff  to  Issue  subpoenas  have  cumula- 
tively cast  a  pall  on  the  Commission's  repu- 
tation. Exacerbating  this  problem  is  the  per- 
ception that  the  Commission's  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges  (AU's)  are  biased  in  iavor 
of  the  staff.  The  ALJ's  are  selected  for  their 
appointments  by  the  Commission  Itself.  With 
only  rare  exceptions  In  recent  years,  the 
AU's  have  been  appointed  directly  from  the 
PTC  staff  to  the  position  they  now  hold. 
Notably,  every  AU  now  serving  at  the  Com- 
mission has  held  employment  elsewhere  on 
the  FTC  staff. 

[Pages  72-86.  the  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations section,  may  be  found  at  999 
BNA  Antitrust  &  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  at  O-l 
(Jan.  39,  1981).] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  Senator  from  .Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suDport  the  nomination  of  Dr.  James  C. 
Miller  m  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

Dr.  Miller  will  bring  to  the  Commission 
a  strong  academic  background  in  eco- 
nomics. His  economist's  perspective  on 
the  effects  of  Government  resiilatlon  on 
the  free  market  has  been  much  lacking  at 
the  FTC.  Because  of  his  notable  back- 
ground in  regulatory  reform,  I  expect 
that  the  FTC  imder  his  leadership  will 
stop  seeking  regulations  in  knee-jerk 
fashion,  and  will  instead  concentrate  on 
pursuing  regulations  where  they  are  most 
needed,  and  where  they  most  help  the 
American  consumer. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  Dr.  Miller's 
nomination. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Miller  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  secMid?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  occur 
immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcnn  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee.       

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  ylddlng  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  James  C.  Miller  III.  who  has 
been  selected  by  President  Reagan  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Dr.  Miller  is  superbly  qualified  for  this 
position  by  reason  of  his  educational 
background,  his  experience,  and,  most 
importantly,  because  of  his  philosophy. 
Dr.  Miller  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  in  economics  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  and  was  awarded  his  doc- 


torate from  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  has  served  as  a  college  professor  and 
is  the  author  of  numerous  publications 
dealing  with  governmental  regulatory 
practices. 

Dr.  Miller  is  no  stranger  to  Govern- 
ment service.  He  has  served  as  Assistant 
Director  for  Government  Operations  and 
Research  for  the  U.S.  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability,  as  well  as  senior  staff 
economist  with  the  U.S.  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors.  In  addition.  Dr.  Miller 
has  worked  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Currently,  Dr.  Miller  is  Ad- 
ministrator for  Information  and  Regula- 
tory Affairs  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  executive  director  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  <ki  Regulatory 
Relief. 

Mr.  President,  while  Dr.  Miller  is  im- 
questionably  qualified  for  this  appoint- 
ment in  terms  of  ability  and  experience, 
he  is  the  proper  choice  for  this  job  be- 
cause of  his  commitment  to  the  policies 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
Dr.  Miller  consistently  stated  his  support 
for,  and  his  plans  to  implement,  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration. 

Important  principles  which  Dr.  Miller 
has  emphasized  are  a  need  to  riplace  the 
current  adversarial  relationship  between 
the  FTC  and  regulated  industries  with  a 
cooperative  one  and  the  need  to  insure 
that  the  Commission  staff,  like  every 
other  bureaucracy,  is  more  responsive  to 
the  instructions  of  the  American  people, 
as  expressed  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Miller  is  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  his  selection,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  nomina- 
tion.   

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  at  this  time  to 
express  my  concern  about  the  current 
enforcement  of  antitrust  policies,  and  I 
believe  that  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  James  Miller  poses  an  opportune 
time  for  these  comments.  I  am  concerned 
that  antitrust  enforcement  is  not  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  administration  has  dedicated 
itself  to  the  policy  of  deregulation,  and 
it  is  essential  in  order  for  deregulation 
to  operate  in  the  public  interest  to  have 
effective  competition. 

An  essential  element  of  a  competitive 
free  enterprise  system,  in  my  judgment, 
is  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  am  concerned,  frran  the  hearings 
on  Mr.  Miller's  nomination  and  from 
other  things  which  are  happening  in 
antitrust  enforcement,  that  this  en- 
forcement simply  is  not  sufficiently  vig- 
orous at  the  present  time. 

I  was  concerned  to  note  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  earlier  this 
year  had  proposed  a  phasing  out  over  3 
years  of  the  'FTC's  antitust  mission.  I 
was  concerned  to  learn  from  Mr.  Miller's 


testimony  at  his  confirmation  hearing 
that  while  he  would  not  initiate  a  com- 
p.cte  pkia^iin^  oui  of  tne  Bureau  of  Com- 
petition, he  intended  to  ask  for  a  lower 
level  of  funding.  I  am  concerned  that 
such  a  lower  level  of  funding  may  be  an 
indirect  way  of  phasing  out  the  FTC's 
antitnist  fimction.  Such  a  policy,  when 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  what  is  hap- 
pening at  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  raises  very  sub- 
stantial questions  about  antitrust  en- 
forcement in  this  country  at  the  present 
time. 

I,  for  one,  was  very  concerned  about 
the  efforts  of  the  Dei»rtment  of  Justice 
to  delay  the  Government's  suit  against 
A.T.  <c  T.  That  application  had  been 
made  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  was 
based  on  the  contenti(»i  that  delay  was 
necessary  in  order  to  give  Congress  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  pass  pending 
legislation  on  deregulation,  and  included 
a  representation  by  the  D^Mirtment  of 
Justice  that  should  that  legislation  be 
enacted,  the  suit  would  be  abandoned. 

The  trial  judge.  Judge  Greene,  denied 
the  application  for  a  postponement  and 
the  case  has  proceeded.  Judge  Greene 
has  recently  denied  A.T.  &  T.'s  motion 
to  dismiss,  writing — and  I  believe  this  is 
a  verj'  Important  conclusicm: 

The  testimony  and  the  documentary  evi- 
dence adduced  by  the  government  demon- 
strate that  the  Bell  System  has  violated  the 
antitrust  laws  in  a  number  of  ways  over  • 
lengthy  period  of  time.  On  the  three  prin- 
cipal factual  Issues — whether  there  has  been 
proof  of  anticompetitive  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interconnection  of  customer- 
owned  terminal  equipment  (Part  HI),  the 
Bell  System's  treatment  of  competitors  In 
the  intercity  services  area  (Part  IV),  and  lt« 
procurement  of  equipment  ^Part  IX) — the 
evidence  sustains  the  governments  basic 
contention,  and  the  burden  is  on  defendants 
to  refute  the  factual  showings  made  in  the 
government's  case-ln-chlef. 

That  appears  in  Judge  Green's  mem- 
orandum opinion  of  September  11,  1981, 
at  age  73.  There  is,  of  course,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  A.T.  ii  T.  to  refute  those  find- 
ings and  those  conclusions.  In  that  liti- 
gation which  was  commenced  In  1974 
and  had  proceeded  for  some  7  years 
until  1981,  I  thought  it  most  inappro- 
priate for  the  Antitrust  Division  to  ask 
for  postponement  and  to  indicate  its 
intention  to  withdraw  from  that  prose- 
cution, and  I  said  so  in  a  lengthy  state- 
ment some  weeks  ago  in  this  Chamber. 

I  think  that  the  Justice  Department's 
activities  in  the  A.T.  &  T.  case  and  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  William  Baxter,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  on  the  A.T.  &  T. 
case  are  especially  significant  in  view  of 
his  prior  statement.  As  noted  in  News- 
week on  July  6,  1981,  "the  Antitrust 
chief — referring  to  Mr.  Baxter — had 
taken  a  tough  position  on  the  A.T.  k  T. 
antitrust  case."  Newsweek  quoting  Mr. 
Baxter  assaying: 

I  have  taught  the  phone  company  case 
for  twenty  years. 

And  the  article  then  continues: 
Baxter  thinks  that  for  a  regulated  monop- 
oly like  AT&T,  the  temptation  is  nearly  Ir- 
resistible to  undercut  competitors  by  using 
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the  huge  revenues  from  regulated  services 
to  subsidize  divlslona  that  compete  in  un- 
regulated markets.'  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  this,  he  Insists.  U  to  break  Ma  Bell 
up  Into  a  company  whose  only  function  la 
message-transmission  services,  with  any  non- 
regulated  activities  such  as  equipment  man- 
ufacturing and  data  processing  carried  out 
through  a  new  corporate  entity.  With  this 
principle  in  mind,  h*  has  vowed,  he  will  "liti- 
gate the  case  to  the  tyebaUs." 

Given  his  stated  intention  to  "litigate 
the  case  to  the  eyeballs,"  which  is  a 
widely  quoted  statement  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
it  seems  to  me  very  strange  indeed  that 
Mr.  Baxter  should  then  appear  before 
Judge  Greene  in  that  precise  case  and 
ask  that  it  be  postponed,  and  state  the 
Government's  intention  to  abandon  that 
litigation, 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  Mr. 
Baxter's  attitude  in  light  of  testimony 
which  he  provided  in  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when 
I  question  him  about  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
mergers.  Mr.  Baxter  commented,  as 
shown  on  page  17  of  the  hearings  from 
March  19,  1981,  that  he,  in  effect,  had 
less  concern  about  conglomerate  mergers 
and  vertical  mergers  and  was  concerned 
only  if  they  had  direct  horizontal  im- 
pacts, which  I  suggested  then  and  sug- 
gest now  is  an  unduly  restrictive  reading 
of  the  antitrust  laws  of  this  coimtry. 

Responding  to  my  questioning  about 
the  merger  activity,  which  at  that  time 
was  much  less  than  what  we  have  seen 
since  March  19,  1981,  and  which  now 
Includes  the  Dupont-Conoco  merger,  Mr. 
Baxter  replied  that  there  were  two  ef- 
fects, one  relating  to  anticompetitive  im- 
pact and  the  second  relating  to  the 
"massive  capital  msu-ket  transactions." 
He  expressed  concern  only  about  those 
limited  effects  that  are  anticompetitive 
in  the  narrowest  sense,  as  opposed  to 
concern  about  massive  capital  market 
transactions. 

My  own  sense  Is  that  matters  involv- 
ing the  "massive  capital  market  trans- 
actions," as  Mr.  Baxter  put  it,  are  mat- 
ters of  serious  concern  for  the  anti- 
trust laws.  At  a  time  when  we  find  in- 
terest rates  extraordinarily  high,  we  find 
many  companies  moving  into  the  bor- 
rowing markets  and  reserving  some  $5 
billion  of  fimds  for  the  purchase  of  an- 
other company,  as  a  number  of  compa- 
nies apparently  did  recently  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Conoco  takeover  attempts. 
The  heavy  movement  toward  mergers 
which  we  have  at  present,  characterized 
widely  as  merger  mania,  requires  a  much 
more  vigorous  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FTC 
than  we  have  seen  up  until  the  present 
time. 

I  personally  believe  that  there  is  still 
great  wisdom  in  the  dictum  of  Judge 
Learned  Hand  from  1945 : 

Oreat  Industrial  concentrations  are  Inher- 
ently undesirable  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

While  conventional  wisdom  on  anti- 
trust seems  to  shift  and  change  from 
time  to  time,  the  warning  that  was 
handed  down  by  Judge  Learned  Hand 
still  points,  in  my  Judgment,  to  a  major 
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area  of  concern.  I  believe  that  concen- 
tration of  political  power  is  apt  to  follow 
the  concentration  of  economic  power. 
We  are  witnessing  such  concentration 
with  the  extensive  and  massive  merger 
activity  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  seeing  mergers  which  are 
not  based  even  prima  facie  on  efficiency, 
mergers  where  the  captains  of  industry 
are  seeking  profits  from  combination  as 
opposed  to  innovation,  and  mergers 
which  I  believe  should  be  subjected  to 
very  careful  scrutiny  under  the  antitrust 
laws  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  the  confirmation  hearings 
for  Mr.  Miller  pose  an  occasion  and  an 
opportimity  when  we  should  pause  and 
focus  on  the  antitrust  policy  that  our 
Government  is  pursuing  at  the  present 
time,  both  in  the  FTC.  where  Mr.  Miller 
has  Ijeen  proposed  for  chairmanship, 
and  in  the  Department  of  Justice's  Anti- 
trust Division. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
granting  me  the  Hoor,  and  I  relinquish 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  various  sides  for  this 
debate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Kentuclty 
has  53  minutes  remaining;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  25  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  authorized  me  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  52 
minutes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  we  get- 
ting ready  to  close  this  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  am  in  order  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  came  in  the 
Chamber.  I  did  not  know  what  the  par- 
liamentary situation  was.  I  wish  some 
time,  frankly  5  minutes,  anyway,  on  the 
nominee  for  membership  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  I  am  in  order,  I  wish  unanimous 
consent  that  I,  not  having  used  any  time 
today  on  any  of  these  nominees,  may 
have  5  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes  on 
my  time  on  another  nomination,  but 
there  is  some  time  saved  for  the  minor- 
ity side  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  ncwnina- 
tion  by  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  on  the  Supreme 
Court  nominee? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

OBOES   or    PaOCZOUKK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
crhair  will  restate  the  understanding 
with  respect  to  the  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request  a  short 
time  ago  wiiich  was  consistent  with  that 
order,  but  for  purposes  of  clarity  I  should 
wish  to  state  the  order  in  its  entirety. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered,  at 
the  hour  of  6  pjn.  this  evening  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  followed  immediately  there- 
after by  a  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
James  C.  Miller  m  to  be  a  (?ommi&sicHier 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  At 
present  there  are  orders  entered  for  rcdl- 
call  votes  on  both  of  these  nominaticHis. 
However,  on  the  third  nomination  to  be 
voted  on  tonight,  namely  that  of  James 
R.  Richards,  to  be  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  there  has 
been  no  order  mtered  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  thank  the  majority  and  minority 
floor  managers. 

OEOER    FOB    TEAS    AMD    NATS    ON    THE    BICRABDS 
NOIUMATIOM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  there  would  be  an  objection  cm 
this  side  of  the  aisle  if  I  were  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  c^p"*- 
flrmation  of  Mr.  Richards? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  make  that  imao<- 
mous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  Is  ther^ 
a  sufficient  second?  But  flrst,  is  there  ob> 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
iTom  Idaho?  There  being  none,  it  is  v^ 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Richards  to  be  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  wishes  recognition, 
and  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia if  he  wishes  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  yield  to  me,  are  we  talking 
about  the  Inspector  General 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  must  enter  an  ob- 
jection. I  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
briefed  to  vote  on  this  yet. 

Mr.  McCLUllE.  I  am  not  asking  that 
we  vote  now;  I  am  asking  that  when  we 
get  to  the  vote,  that  it  be  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable  to  that.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  restate  his 
request 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  we  had  ob- 
tained consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  objec- 
tion has  been  lodged. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
nomination  of  James  R.  Richards  to  be 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  no  further  statements  to  be  made 
on  his  side.  I  have  no  further  statements 
on  my  side.  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  if  I  may.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  10  minutes  yielded 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  all  time  on  both  sides  be 
yelded  back  and  that  the  next  order  of 
business  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hataxawa).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
stand and  am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  the  motion  says  that  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back  on  both  sides  subject 
to  the  10  minutes  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
what  I  understand. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Stennis  will  be 
found  at  an  appropriate  place  during 
the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Sandra 
O'Connor.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

KOtimtmOtt  OF  JAMES  >.  RICRAXDS  TO  BE 
INSPCCTOE  GENESAI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  R.  Richards,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Inspector  General,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  James  R.  Richards, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspector  General. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCHjURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  James 
R.  Richards  for  the  position  of  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. Mr.  Richards'  nomination,  upon 
receipt  by  the  Senate,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na;tural 
Resources.  After  a  full  review  of  Mr. 
Richards'  background  and  professional 
qualifications,  and  after  a  hearing  held 
on  July  9,  the  committee  unanimously 
reported  the  nomination  on  July  21  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  17  to  0.  Prior  to 
the  committee's  action,  Mr.  Richards 
had  fully  complied  with  all  of  the  com- 
mittee's informational  and  conflict-of- 
interest  requirements,  and  no  Issues  re- 
mained unresolved. 


The  information  that  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  Indicates  that  Mr. 
Richards  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  highly  motivated,  effective  and  ob- 
jective public  servant.  I  would  also  note 
that  at  no  point  during  the  committee's 
review  of  Mr.  Richards'  background  was 
any  question  raised  concerning  Mr. 
Richards'  integrity. 

Mr.  Richards  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  a  public  servant  in  positions  of 
responsibility  which  have  prepared  him 
and  qualified  him  fully  for  the  DOE  In- 
spector General  position.  Early  in  his 
career,  he  was  an  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Colorado.  Later,  from  1969  to 
1973  he  was  employed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
pwirtment  of  Justice  as  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  Denver,  Colo ;  then  as  Chief 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Strike  Force  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  and  later  as  area  coordi- 
nator in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  De- 
partment's Organized  Crime  Section. 

Mr.  Richards  served  from  1974  to 
1977  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  that  position,  he  had  an 
independent  status  similar  to  that  of  an 
Inspector  General.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  successful  resolution  of  many 
difficult  legal  disputes  in  the  areas  of 
energy  and  natural  resources. 

Unfortunately,  as  an  appareot  result 
of:  First,  Mr.  Richards'  most  recent 
employment  with  public  Interest  legal 
foundations;  second,  his  testimony  in 
an  informal  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs:  and  third, 
his  past  professional  association  with 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  Watt, 
Mr.  Richards  has  been  declared  by  some 
to  be  an  "unsuitable  nominee"  for  the 
DOE  Inspector  General  position.  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  with  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Senate  has  confirmed  in  this  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  last  one,  a  num- 
ber of  Individuals  who  had  been 
employed  by  public  interest  legal  founda- 
tions and  organizations.  Some  served  in 
positions  at  the  Justice  Department  with 
responsibility  for  enforcing  Federal  laws. 
Past  employment  by  a  public  Interest 
organization  should  not  bar  confirma- 
tion, particularly  where  an  appropriate 
recusal  has  been  prepared,  as  in  Mr. 
Richards'  case. 

Mr.  Richards'  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  re- 
veals a  man  of  convictions  who  was 
honest  and  forthright  enough  to  express 
them  candidly  to  the  Senate.  That  can- 
dor and  honesty  should  not  render  him 
"unsuitable,"  nor  should  his  personal 
views,  standing  alone,  act  to  disqualify 
him.  Most  importantly,  Mr.  Richards 
in  that  hearing  reiterated  his  statement, 
made  earlier  before  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  that  he 
would  pursue  objectively  and  zealously 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Energy 
Department.  That  should  come  as  no 
surprise,  since  he  has  done  so  throughout 
his  distinguished  career  as  a  public 
servant. 

Finally,  Mr.  Richards'  past  professional 
association  with  Secretary  Watt  should 
not  have  any  bearing  on  this  matter. 
DOE  has  a  budget  of  over  $13  billion  and 
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over  a  hundred  thousand  career  and  con- 
tract employees.  TTie  DOE  Inspector 
General  is  responsible  for  audit  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  direct  DOE  programs 
and  employees.  Secretary  Watt,  of 
the  Interior,  not  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Environment  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  Cabinet-level  responsi- 
bility for  review  of  broad  national  policy 
issues.  It  is  very  difficult  to  demonstrate 
any  arguable  nexus  between  the  respec- 
tive responsibilities  of  these  two  men. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suggest  that  their 
past  professional  association  would  im- 
pact in  any  way  on  Mr.  Richards'  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  as  Inspector 
General. 

I  hope  this  discussion  about  Jim 
Richards'  excellent  qualifications  and 
some  of  the  allegations  will  set  the  record 
straight  on  his  nomination.  Mr.  Richards 
is  weU  qualified  and  will  make  an  excel- 
lent and  effective  Inspector  General  at 
DOE.  I  would  therefore  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  Mr,  Richards' 
nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  close  this  portion 
of  the  discussion  by  reiterating  what  I 
said  earlier:  That  on  July  21.  by  a  re- 
corded vote,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  unanimously  re- 
ported the  nomination  by  a  vote  of  17 
to  0. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  letter  I  have  dis- 
tributed which  discusses  the  Richards' 
nomination.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  review  that  letter  before 
voting. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
concerning  the  allocation  of  time  on  this 
nomination.  While  the  original  consent 
agreement  called  for  3  hours,  2  hours  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  1  hour  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  with  1  hour  and 
35  minutes  remaining  between  now  and 
6  o'clock  I  ask  that  that  time  be  allocated 
1  hour  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
35  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Richards'  nomination  Is  centered  on  one 
fundamental  argument,  which  Is  this: 
Because  he  has  expressed  strong  views 
on  a  number  of  policy  Issues,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  he  would  use  the  author- 
ity and  independence  of  the  Inspector 
General's  office  to  somehow  promote 
those  views.  For  extmiole,  some  have 
questioned  whether  Mr.  Richards,  In  In- 
vestigating DOE  contracts  with  energy - 
producing  comoanles,  would  vigorously 
pursue  those  investigations.  The  sugges- 
tion has  also  been  made  that  he  would 
not  be  fully  responsive  to  complaints  filed 
with  his  office  by  environmental  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  the  no- 
tion that  Mr.  Richards'  policy  views 
would  adversely  affect  his  performance 
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as  Inspector  General.  The  fact  is,  he 
would  not  have  a  policy  position  at  DOE. 
nor  would  he  even  be  an  Ewtlve  partici- 
pant in  the  policymaking  function  at  the 
Department. 

His  role  would  be  to  serve  as  the  in- 
ternal agency  watchdog,  to  make  sure 
that  the  Department  is  run  efficiently, 
and  that  its  operations  are  free  from 
fraud,  abuse,  and  waste.  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  the  concerns  expressed  about 
Mr.  Richards,  in  my  judgment,  are  not 
convincing,  because  there  is  an  insuf- 
ficient connection  between  his  policy 
views  and  his  actual  role  as  DOE  Inspec- 
tor General.  We  are  left  with  no  reason- 
able basis  for  doubting  the  commitment 
he  made  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, of  which  I  am  a  member — and 
I  was  present  at  that  time — and  stated 
unequivocally  that,  if  confirmed,  he  in- 
tended to  vigorously  pursue  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason 
and  the  reason  that,  in  my  judgment, 
he  IS  well  qualified  to  serve  in  this  posi- 
tion, that  I  provide  my  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  Mr.  Richards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter before  us  this  afternoon  in  the 
Chamber  is  really  a  simple  one.  It  re- 
lates to  James  Richards,  who  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  a  nice  guy,  but  he  is 
being  nominated  for  the  wrong  job. 

James  Richards  is  a  policy  person, 
Mr.  President.  He  Is  a  self-described 
ideologue.  He  Is  a  man  who  has  worked 
for  the  last  several  years,  not  only  as  a 
lawyer  on  behalf  of  his  client's  involve- 
ment in  energy  policies,  but  also  as  a 
coliunnist  writing  articles  expressing 
his  strong  ideas  on  energy  issues.  In  my 
opinion,  he  is  a  logical  candidate  for 
a  policy  position  somewhere  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  demonstrably  ill-suited  to 
be  an  Inspector  General. 

An  Inspector  General  should  be  ob- 
jective and  present  an  appearance  of  de- 
tachment from  the  emotional  dimen- 
sions of  an  issue.  Mr.  Richards,  in  his 
approach  and  outlook,  is  inconsistent 
with  this  objectivity.  Here  are  some  of 
the  problems  I  have  with  his  nomina- 
tion: 

First.  He  has  an  Ideological  stake  In 
certain  energy  activit'es  and  does  not 
approach  his  investigative  role  with  a 
record  of  neutrality  and  objectivity  on 
the  subject; 

Second.  He  has  publicly  attacked 
organizations — if  one  can  Imagine  th's — 
like  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
because  of  policy  differences,  but  he 
would  need  to  work  with  them  as  Inspec- 
tor General  and  command  their  con- 
fidence and  respect; 

Third.  He  has  staked  out  a  position  as 
a  "team  player"  with  Secretary  Edwards 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  rather 
than  as  a  watchdog  removed  from  policy- 


makers in  the  administration.  An  Inspec- 
tor General  In  any  agency  should  not  be 
a  team  player. 

Fourth.  He  is  the  choice  to  become  the 
Inspector  General  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  of  James  Watt,  who  Is  now  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  because 
of  his  current  position,  will  be  interested 
in  the  outcome  of  energy-related  pro- 
gram audits  and  Investigations. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Richards  would  begin  his 
job  with  serious  deficiencies  In  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  having  enough  problems 
with  waste  and  mismanagement  without 
the  added  burden  of  Inspector  General. 
Should  he  be  appointed,  we  are  simply 
telling  Uie  taxpayers  that  we  will  cut 
Social  Security  and  national  defense 
spending — but  we  are  giving  waste  In 
DOE  the  propensity  to  continue  because 
we  failed  to  send  effective  troops  into  the 
battle  against  waste. 

Of  all  departments,  the  Department 
of  Energy  needs  a  strong  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. It  needs  one  who  will  look  at  the 
contractors  spending  tax  dollars  and 
making  policy.  Last  vear,  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  looked  at  this 
issue  and,  as  subcommittee  chairman,  I 
found  the  following  significant  facts: 

While  the  DOE  does  not  know  how 
many  employees  work  for  it  under  con- 
tract, the  number  may  well  be  10  times 
the  number  of  civil  servant  employees; 

The  Department's  recordkeeping  Is  so 
poor  that  it  Is  apparently  paying  out 
money  for  contracts  for  which  the  offi- 
cial contract  office  literally  lacks  any 
records; 

The  Department  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce, after  repeated  requests  from  my 
staff,  much  of  the  work  paid  for  by  tax- 
payers on  millions  of  dollars  In  recent 
and  ongoing  contracts;  and 

Contractors  today  are  running  the 
Department  of  Energy.  They  prepare 
basic  plans  and  budget  documents,  re- 
ports to  Ctmgress,  and  congressional 
testimony.  They  answer  mail  from  the 
public  and  from  Congress.  They  are  paid 
to  prepare  basic  components  of  their 
own  contracts,  and  contracts  for  others 
as  well.  They  virtually  run  the  contract 
file  room.  They  prepare  the  DOE  orga- 
nization charts  and  job  descriptions  of 
civil  servants. 

The  contractors  most  heavily  relied  on 
by  the  Department  are  those  who  pub- 
lic'y  boast  of  their  oil  and  utility  clien- 
tele. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  need  an  Inspector 
C3eneral  who  might  be  questionable  about 
looking  into  the  oil  and  utility  clientele 
of  these  contractors?  Do  we  need  an  In- 
spector General  who  might  be  question- 
able in  his  or  her  zest  for  finding  what 
the  relationship  of  a  contractor  and  the 
Department  might  be? 

Mr.  President,  in  a  Department  so  rife 
with  mismanagement  and  discredited 
because  it  is  out  of  control,  Mr.  Richards 
fails  to  meet  the  test  of  the  type  of  in- 
dividual we  need.  Here  is  a  man  who 
seeks  to  be  a  prosecutor,  an  investigator 
who  comes  to  the  job  saying  unfavorable 
things  about  people  who  may  bring  in- 
vestigative information  to  him.  His  com- 
ments about  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration— that  it  Is  an  extremist  group — 


were  not  made  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate 
but  as  a  columnist.  And  they  were  made 
not  in  the  ancient  past  but  as  recently 
as  January  1981. 

An  Inspector  General  of  any  agency, 
especially  the  Department  of  Energy, 
should  be  so  fiercely  independent  that  he 
frightens  policymakers.  He  must  be  the 
advocate  for  the  citizen,  the  taxpayer. 
He  should  be  the  one  person  In  a  bu- 
reaucracy who  looks  under  every  rock 
for  hidden  misconduct,  who  encourages 
and  supports  whistleblowers,  and  who 
never  settles  for  the  simple  and  glib  an- 
swer. He  should  be  ready  to  fight  for  the 
taxpayer  against  Cabinet  members. 
Presidents,  and  Congressmen. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  face  the  facts: 
Mr.  Richards  is  being  put  in  this  job  by 
James  Watt,  who  is  in  another  Depart- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
owes  his  appointment  to  Watt  and  he 
knows  it.  He  also  knows  that  Mr.  Watt 
heads  the  CTabinet's  energy  and  natural 
resources  task  force.  And  he  probably 
knows  that  the  administration  is  con- 
sidering moving  some  of  the  DOE  ju- 
risdiction to  Interior.  It  sounds  a  little 
bit  incestuous.  Mr.  President.  Frankly, 
I  wonder  whether  a  whistleblower  on  Jim 
Watt's  staff  could  confide  In  a  Jim  Rich- 
ards, and  whether  an  audit  of  Jim  Watt's 
proposals  could  ever  be  initiated.  It 
raises  a  question,  and  It  is  a  serious 
questicHi. 

But  the  issue  is  not  James  Watt,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Int«1or.  The  issue  is, 
do  we  want  one  of  his  people,  one  of  his 
team  players,  to  be  a  watchdog  over  the 
Department  of  Energv?  The  same  would 
have  been  true  of  a  friend  of  Cecil  An- 
drus  as  his  watchdog.  It  is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  everyone,  including  Secretary 
Watt,  to  have  a  watchdog  who  Is  no- 
bodv's  pet. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  committee. 
Mr.  Richards  seemed  to  downplay  the 
Issue  of  inspector  general  independence. 
He  made  light  of  it. 

In  fact,  I  went  over  that  day  to  listen 
to  his  testimony,  not  having  any  ques- 
tions prepared,  and  franklv,  not  having 
any  serious  reservations  about  this  man, 
James  Richards.  But  after  I  heard  the 
very  pointed  questions  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the 
very  fine  questioning  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  I  began  to 
have  deep  reservations  about  this  ap- 
pointment. 

He  told  us.  In  fact,  in  that  hearing, 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  team  plaver,  that 
he  wanted  to  join  Secretary  Edwards' 
team  and  work  cooperatively  in  that  job. 
He  even  said  he  wants  to  dig  for  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  But  he  is  not  inde- 
pendent, and  that  is  the  problem.  I 
thought  we  made  verv  clear  that  work 
of  this  kind  is  tough  to  accomplish,  if  not 
Impossible,  except  as  an  Independent  In- 
spector General.  What  we  want  is  some- 
one who  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  team, 
who  will  challenge  that  team,  and  not  be 
a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Richards  worked  for  two  orga- 
nizations with  close  ties  to  oil  and  gas 
interests— the  Capital  Legal  Foundation 
and  the  National  Legal  Center  for  the 
Public  Interest.  Such  associations  could 
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certainly  lessen  the  public's  po-ceptlon 
that  bis  audits  would  be  as  demandin?, 
objective,  and  hard  hitting  as  they 
should  be.  Yet,  Mr.  Richards  himself  has 
put  us  on  notice  that  past  associations 
are  appropriate  criteria  for  judging  in- 
dividuals and  that  officeholders  are  in- 
fluenced by  such  associations. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  ask  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  give  xis  an- 
other name  for  the  Energy  Inspector 
General's  role.  This  job  is  too  crucial  and 
the  tax  dollars  too  great  to  settle  for  a 
bad  or  a  weak  choice  or  for  a  choice  who 
may  not  be  independent. 

I  cannot  help  recalling  the  words  of 
Henry  Clay  in  this  connection: 

Government  Is  %  trust,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Oovemment  are  tnistees:  and  both 
the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  James  Richards  Is  the 
wrong  man  for  the  wron?  job.  and  I  can- 
not think  of  one  reason  why  anv  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  would  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  to  this 
critical  job. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  much  de- 
served praise  of  me  and  Senator  Levin. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  additional  material:  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  a 
recusal  statement  made  by  this  nomi- 
nee at  the  time  of  his  hearing. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Biographical  Sketch  or  James  R.  Ricrakos 

Mr.  Richards  was  bom  In  Klnderpost,  Mls- 
uourl.  on  November  21,  1933,  and  at  an  early 
age,  moved  to  Western  Colorado.  He  attended 
public  schools  there  and  upon  graduation 
from  Delta  High  School  In  1961  entered 
Western  State  College,  a  small  UbertU  arts 
college  located  In  Gunnison,  Colorado.  While 
there,  he  was  twice  all  conference  in  foot- 
ball. President  of  the  Student  Body  and 
elected  to  Who's  Who  In  American  Colleges 
and  Universities.  In  19.'5.  he  received  a  B.A. 
degree  In  Hlstory-PoUtlcal  Science  and  Eng- 
lish. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Richards  spent  the 
summer  as  an  executive  trainee  with  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Company  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
He  returned  to  Colorado  In  the  fall  of  1965 
and  became  Admissions  Counselor  at  West- 
ern State  College. 

In  1957.  he  entered  the  Law  School  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Delta  Phi  and  Vice  President  of 
his  class.  He  received  his  LLB  In  1960. 

After  passing  the  Colorado  bar  examina- 
tion, he  was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  State  and  represented  the 
State  Highway  Department  and  the  State 
Patrol. 

In  lat^  1963,  he  was  sslred  by  U.S.  Senator 
Peter  Domlnlck  (R.  CO)  to  join  his  new 
Senate  staff  as  Legislative  Assistant.  He  ac- 
cepted this  appointment  in  January  of  1963 
and  later  became  E<cecutlve  Assistant  to  the 
Senator,  ssslstlng  the  Senator  in  his  duties 
with  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currencv.  ta- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  Interior  Com- 
mittees. Re  also  handled  various  adminis- 
trative and  political  duties. 

In  1966.  he  returned  to  Colorado  to  open 
a  law  practice.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
was  both  a  sole  practitioner  and  a  partner 
InasmaUflTBL 


He  decided  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
an  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  In  Denver  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1969.  During  his  two  year  tenure 
in  that  capacity  he  tried  a  variety  of  civil 
an:l  criminal  cases,  including  a  grand  Jury 
investigation  and  litigation  involving  acts 
of  sabotage  in  the  Denver  area.  In  late  1970. 
he  left  Denver  to  become  Chief  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Strike  Force  in  Buffalo.  New 
York.  While  in  Buffalo,  he  handled  investi- 
gations and  trials  of  organized  crime  flgures 
and  convicted  two  le'lslators  of  bribery  and 
conspiracy  In  connection  with  a  proposed 
$50  million  domed  sports  stadium.  In  March 
of  1972,  he  became  an  area  coordinator  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Secricn  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  handled  several  major  Investiga- 
tions and  trials  throughout  the  country. 

In  1974,  he  was  appointed  by  then  Interior 
Secretary  Morton  to  be  Director  of  the  De- 
partment's Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 
This  office  handled  all  the  quasl-judlclal 
functions  for  Interior  including  public  lands 
and  energy  resource  matters. 

With  the  change  of  Administrations  in 
early  1977,  Mr.  Richards  joined  the  National 
Legal  Center  for  the  Public  Interest  as  a  con- 
sultant and  authored  research  on  varioiu 
public  interest  issues.  In  early  1978,  he  con- 
tinued his  work  In  public  Interest  law  and 
became  Vice  President  of  the  Capital  Legal 
Foundation,  a  newly  formed  non-profit  liti- 
gating firm  In  Washington.  D.C.  In  the  fall 
of  1980,  he  again  joined  the  National  Legal 
Center,  this  time  as  General  Counsel  and 
Vice  President. 

Mr.  Richards  is.  single  and  Is  a  resident  of 
Arlington.  Va. 

RECUSAL  STATEMBlrr 

If  confirmed  as  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  I  would  recuse  my- 
self from  participation  In.  or  providing  any 
advice  with  regard  to,  (a)  any  litigation  in 
Federal  or  State  court,  and  any  administra- 
tive proceedings  (other  than  the  formulation 
or  promulgation  of  a  rule  of  izeneral  appli- 
cation) involving  the  adjudication  of  a  spe- 
cific matter,  in  which  the  Capitol  Legal 
Foundation  was  or  Is  a  party,  or  represents 
a  party,  and  (b)  any  llUgatlon  In  which  I 
participated  as  local  counsel  for  the  Moun- 
tain States  Legal  Foundation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  In 
endorsing  James  R.  Richards  as  being 
fully  qualified  for  the  pos'tion  of  In- 
spector General  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Richards 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  by  a  vote  of 
17  to  0.  which  should  indicate  great 
support  from  those  of  us  having  the  most 
direct  information  on  his  qualifications. 

We  know  of  his  extensive  experience 
with  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the  In- 
terior Department,  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  he  had 
an  independent  status  much  like  that 
required  by  the  Inspector  General's  po- 
sition in  the  Department  of  Energy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attacks  on 
Mr.  Richards  are  primarily  associated 
with  his  recent  employment  by  public 
interest  legal  foundations  and  his  con- 
tacts with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Jim  Watt.  To  me,  both  arguments  are 
without  merit. 

I  bel'eve  we  should  emphasize  that 
employment  in  public  Interest  law  firms 
has  served  as  experience  for  numerous 


individuals  appointed  by  thla  adminis- 
tration and  prior  administrations.  The 
issue  seems  to  be  what  type  of  public 
interest  firm  is  involved. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Richards  has  been 
accused  of  taking  a  biased  view  of  energy 
and  environmental  Issues.  Those  who 
oppose  Mr.  Richards'  nomination  have 
claimed  that  he  Is  strongly  committed 
to  a  doctrinaire  set  of  views  on  a  range 
of  energy,  environmental,  and  regula- 
tory issues.  Various  examples  of  his 
views  have  been  provided,  Including  his 
use  of  the  term  "environmental  extrem- 
ist groups"  in  referring  to  several  major 
environmental  organizations. 

Before  we  draw  any  conclusions  about 
his  use  of  that  phrase,  we  should  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story.  In  testimony  before 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  he 
was  asked  to  define  that  phrase  as  he 
had  used  it.  His  response  was  most  In- 
formative. He  defined  the  phrase  "envi- 
ronmental extremist  groups"  very  pre- 
cisely. He  said  they  were  groups  that 
take  a  position  that  their  position  is 
right,  that  there  is  no  compromise,  and 
that  no  other  position  can  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Richards'  definition  did  not  relate 
to  the  merits  of  the  positions  taken  by 
the  environmental  groups.  He  did  not 
suggest  that  they  have  extreme  positions 
on  issues.  Rather,  he  did  nothing  more 
than  provide  his  view  of  the  method  of 
advocacy  used  by  certain  environmental 
groups. 

Many  would  agree  with  that  view.  I 
know  that  I  do.  I  know  that,  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  used  the 
same  phrase,  "environmental  extremist 
groups,"  In  precisely  the  same  way. 

Does  Mr.  Richards'  use  of  that  par- 
ticular term  render  him  an  ideologue 
who  Is  unsuitable  for  the  position  of 
Inspector  General?  I  hope  not.  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination.  I  know  that 
I  shall. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the 
appointment  of  James  Richards  to  be  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
that  the  President  should  be  able  to  ap- 
point those  whom  he  believes  can  best 
meet  the  goals  of  his  administration,  for 
policy  positions  within  the  administra- 
tion. Most  of  the  positions  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  confirm  are  policy  positions,  and 
the  President's  judgment  of  a  particular 
individual's  qualifications  should  be  of 
great  weight  on  the  confirmation  scale. 
It  Is  our  role  to  assure  that  the  nominee 
has  the  integrity  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment with  honor  and  has  a  basic  fami- 
liarity sufficient  to  adequately  fill  the 
assigned  post. 

The  position  of  Inspector  General  is  in 
somewhat  a  different  category.  In  Eng- 
land, for  example,  such  a  position  would 
be  filled  by  a  civil  servant  who  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics.  The  office  of  In- 
spector General  was  established  because 
policymakers  throughout  the  Federal 
Government  were  not  Judiciously  monl- 
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torlng  the  operation  of  their  agencies 
activities.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  lor 
this  was  a  lack  oi  independence  of  inves- 
tigatory and  audltmg  responsibilities 
from  the  general  administration  of  Fed- 
eral departments. 

To  do  the  job  properly,  an  Inspector 
General  must  be  Independent  of  the 
agency  In  which  he  or  she  serves,  not 
sympathetic  to  or  antagonistic  toward 
the  agency  or  Its  head,  but  almost  Indif- 
ferent to  Its  policy  goals.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Richards  does  not  meet  this  stand- 
ard. This  is  not  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Richards'  talents  or  his  character,  sim- 
ply an  analysis  of  his  Inability  to  meet 
this  high  standard  that  must  be  required 
for  all  inspectors  General. 

During  the  Senate  consideration  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  four  of 
the  eight  amendments  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  were  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  Independence  of  the 
Inspectors  General.  All  of  these  amend- 
ments are  now  part  of  the  statute  creat- 
ing Inspectors  General.  The  four  do  the 
following : 

First,  assure  that  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral cannot  be  prohibited  from  investi- 
gating certain  areas  by  the  head  of  the 
agency;  ^^     ^ 

Second.  Require  that  the  President 
must  explain  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress If  he  or  she  removes  any  inspector 
general  from  office; 

Third.  Require  inspectors  general  to 
review  legislation  and  regulations  to 
judge  if  they  are  enforcible;  and 

Fourth.  Give  inspectors  general  pow- 
er to  protect  confidentiality  of  those 
within  the  Department  who  provide  in- 
formation to  inspectors  general. 

These  amendments  were  accepted  to 
emphasize  the  Lniportsmce  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  inspector  general.  The 
amendment?  were  deemed  necessary  be- 
cause of  testimony  like  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  stressing  the 
need,  "to  Insure  that  auditors  are  In- 
sulated against  Internal  agency  pressure 
so  that  they  can  conduct  their  auditing 
objectively  and  report  their  conclusions 
completely  without  fear  of  censure  or 
reprisal." 

As  the  Government  Affairs  Committee 
stated  In  their  report — 

The  alternative  is  an  exercise  In  futility 
where  auditors  and  Investigators  report  to. 
and  are  under  the  supervision  of,  the  very 
ofReials  whose  programs  they  are  supposed- 
ly auditing  and  investigating. 

Prom  that  same  committee  report: 
In  most  of  the  aeencles  covered  by  this  leg- 
islation, this  cardinal  principle  is  being  vio- 
lated. In  many  cases,  the  audit  and  in-estlga- 
tlve  units  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  the  person  whose  broad 
policy  responsibilities  are  often  likely  to  be 
questioned  and  Investigated.  In  gen<>ral.  the 
lack  of  independence  of  many  audit  and 
investigative  operations  In  the  executive 
branch  is  striking. 

In  that  same  Governmental  Affairs 
CommHtee  report  of  1978,  the  commit- 
tee wrote: 

The  committee  wants  Inspector  and  Audi- 
tors General  of  high  ability,  stature  and  an 
unusual  degree  of  independence — outsiders. 


at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  wUl  have  no 
vested  Interest  In  the  programs  and  policies 
whose  economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
they  are  evaluating. 

Finally,  from  the  same  report,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  wrote, 
in  1978: 

Above  all,  the  Inspector  and  Auditors 
General  created  in  this  legislation  would 
have  the  requisite  Independence  to  do  an 
effective  job. 

How  does  this  ntMnlnee  measure  up  to 
the  standard  of  independence  and  ob- 
jectivity? 

First,  he  describes  himself  as  an  ideo- 
logical zealot,  and  it  was  clear  from  the 
testimony  that  this  self -analysis  was  not 
limited  to  the  zealous  pursuit  of  waste 
and  fraud. 

On  page  52  of  the  Record  Senator 
Eagleton  asked  the  following  about  a 
column  that  the  nominee  wrote: 

Senator  Eacletom.  Isn't  the  tone  of  that 
column  from  which  I  quote,  "zealous, 
sweetheart  disposition;  overly  favorable 
terms  to  zealots,  stocked  key  government 
offices,  et  cetera,"  isn't  the  tone  of  that 
column  a  little  bit  like  the  tone  of  this 
Reagan  victory  newsletter  from  Capital 
Legal  Foundation? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  don't  think  so.  Senator. 
I  am  a  zealot. 

Senator  Eagleton.  You  are? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  I  am.  I  pursued  the 
things  I  was  doing  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Would  you  consider 
yourself  to  be  an  Ideological  zealot? 

Mr.  Richards.  In  certain  matters,  yes. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Would  you  consider 
yourself  to  be  an  ideologue? 

Mr.  Richards.  Sometimes  on  certain  mat- 
ters, yes. 

On  page  57  of  that  same  transcript 
after  Mr.  Richards  said  that  he  a  zealot 
against  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  I  asked 
him: 

Senator  Levin.  You  are  also  a  zealot  on 
lots  of  things,  lots  of  Ideological  issues,  even 
a  zealot  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

And  I  asked  him: 

You  are  a  zealot,  aren't  you.  policy-wise? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  guess  it  depends  on  yotir 
point  of  view,  but  I  am  a  zealot,  and  I  admit 
to  it.  I  pursue  my  philosophies  with  a  great 
deal  of  zeal.  Senator. 

As  an  Inspector  General,  as  you  know,  the 
Inspector  General  is  not  generally  Involved 
in  making  policy.  That  belongs  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  line  of  assistant  secretaries. 

Senator  Levin.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  you  would  be  able  to  keep  your  zealous — 
In  your  words — Ideological  beliefs  away  from 
that  office  any  more  than  the  people  that 
you  accused  the  Carter  administration  of 
aopolntlng  were  able  to  keep  away  from  their 
office. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  would  probably  succumb 
to  those  same  human  failings.  Senator. 

Webster's  Thesaurus'  definition  of 
"zealot"  is  basically  the  same  as  that  of 
other  dictionaries,  and  give  the  defini- 
tion of  fanatic  as  the  rrlnclpai  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "zealot." 

For  this  nominee  for  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, whose  Independence  and  objectivity 
is  the  most  critical  hallmark,  to  describe 
himself  as  an  Ideological  zea'ct  it  seems 
to  me  in  and  of  itself  reflects  an  insensl- 
tlvlty  to  the  needs  of  th's  Job  and  shows  a 
lack  of  qualification  for  this  particular 
job. 


Mr.  President,  his  objectivity,  his  ap- 
pearance of  objectivity,  has  been,  ta- 
fiuenced  by  the  doctrinaire  ideological 
zealousness  that  he  has  shown. 

Ihe  senator  from  Alaska  a  moment 
ago  said  that  he  does  not  see  any  prob- 
lem in  the  definition  that  the  nominee 
has  given  in  terms  of  groups  that  he  calls 
environmental  extremists,  that  his  def- 
inition of  environmental  extremists  In 
those  groups  sounds  pretty  good. 

It  Is  the  application  of  that  definition 
that  I  challenge.  It  is  the  conclusion  that 
this  nominee  reaches,  the  group  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  National  WUdlife 
Federation  are  envir<Mimental  extremist 
groups. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Richards  says  about 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the 
Sierra  Club  as  follows  in  the  transcript. 
We  asked: 

Do  you  consider  those  two  organizations 
environmental  extremist  organizations? 

And  he  said: 

I  think  they  take  some  extreme  positions 
on  environmental  matters. 

Senator  Levin.  You  described  them  as  en- 
vironmental extremist  organizations.  Do  you 
stick  by  that  description? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes. 

First  of  all.  the  NaUonal  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration Is  known  to  all  of  us.  and  I  do 
not  think  that  federation  would  be  de- 
scribed by  any  Member  In  this  Chamber 
as  being  an  environmental  extremist 
organization. 

The  fact  that  he,  from  his  ideology, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
says  something  about  the  obJecUvity  of 
this  particular  nominee. 

As  a  matter  of  interest.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  WUdlife  Federation  asso- 
ciate members,  according  to  their  own 
poll,  voted  2  to  1  for  President  Reagan 
over  President  Carter  in  the  1980  elec- 
tion. har(Uy  an  Indication  of  an  environ- 
mentally extreme  organization  as  de- 
scribed by  this  nominee. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  there  is  other 
evidence  that  the  nominee  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  Independ- 
ence we  should  require  of  Inspectors 
General. 

He  first  appUed  to  be  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
However,  that  was  stopped  by  the  White 
House.  The  White  House  rejected  this 
proposal— and  these  are  Mr.  Richard's 
words  on  page  56  of  this  transcript : 

.  .  .  Because  they  felt  that  the  relationship 
between  Jim  Watt  and  I  was  too  close  and  I 
coi'l''  not  maintain  the  lnde->endeit  rela- 
tionship required  of  an  Inspector  General. 

Then  Senator  Eagleton  asked  him  the 
following  o.uest1on : 

Is  It  not  true  that  Secretary  Watt  has  been 
named  by  the  President  to  be  the  Cabinet 
coordinator   for  energy   policy   matters? 

Mr.  Richards  said  yes.  he  had  heard 
that. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  he  was 
disqualified  by  the  White  House  for  not 
having  the  apoearance  of  independence 
which  would  be  required  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  because  of  his  close  personal 
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relationship  with  Mr.  Watt,  and  yet  here 
it  is  that  he  is  being  nominated  to  be 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  same  Secretary  Watt 
has  been  named  by  the  President  to  be 
Cabinet  coordinator  of  energy  policy 
matters. 

The  White  House  logic  was  good  in 
the  first  instance  in  saying  that  they 
would  not  nominate  Mr.  Richards  for  in- 
spector Creneral  of  the  Department  of 
the  interior  because  of  his  close  rela- 
tionship with  Secretary  Watt.  That  logic 
should  carry  forward  and  disQualify  Mr. 
Richards  for  the  same  inspector  gen- 
eralship in  the  Department  of  Energy 
when  Secretary  Watt  has  been  named 
Cabinet  coordinator  for  energy  policy 
matters. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Richard's 
view  of  the  Inspector  General's  job  does 
not  give  us  much  assurance  that  he 
understands  the  independent  nature  of 
the  job. 

On  pages  60.  61.  and  62  of  this  tran- 
script over  and  over  again  Mr.  Richard 
said  that  he  hoped  to  be  part  of  a  man- 
agement team  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, a  management  team. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Inspector 
General  is  supposed  to  be  independent  of 
the  management,  not  antagonistic  to- 
ward the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  but  independent  of  that 
management. 

Mr.  President,  doctrinaire  zealots, 
partisan  ideologues  and  management 
team  members  are  not  the  stuff  that  In- 
spectors General  shou'd  be  made  of.  This 
is  not  a  personal  matter.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  character  or  integrity  of 
the  nominee.  I  have  no  doubt  of  either. 
I  think  he  Is  well  oualiflpri  for  a  policy 
position  in  this  administration. 

It  has  to  do  with  what  we  believe  the 
Inspector  General  should  do.  So  while  It 
is  not  pers(»ial.  and  while  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  character  and  integrity.  It 
has  everything  to  do  with  independence 
and  the  appearance  of  obfectivity  that 
Inspectors  General  should  have. 

I  thank  the  Cha'r  and  T  thank  my 
friend  from  Missouri  for  yielding 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Chiles). 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  nomination  of 
James  Richard.-?  In  do'no'  so.  T  wart  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Inspectors 
General  were  intended  to  be  different 
from  executive  branch  policy  positions 
which  require  advice  and  consent  from 
the  Senate. 

The  Congress  established  different 
standards  for  Inspectors  General  when 
it  passed  the  Inspectors  Generals  Act  in 
1978. 

Thev  w»>r«»  to  be  tndfvldual«!  of  demon- 
strated ability  in  the  areas  of  audit  and 
Investigations— we  wanted  professionals. 
They  were  to  be  individuals  cbn«;pn 
"•  •  •  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion •  •  •."  And  most  imoortantlv  thev 
-were  to  be  ind'vfduals  canable  of  exer- 
cising indeoendent  judement. 

This  qualltv  of  "Tnfie'>pndpnt  iiidg- 
ment"  is  crucial  if  the  balance  struck  In 


the  act  between  the  head  of  departments 
and  the  Congress  is  to  be  msdntained. 

While  the  act  states  that  an  Inspect<M' 
General  shall  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  an  agency  head,  it  explicitly 
notes  that  an  agency  head  shall  not  pre- 
vent or  prohibit  the  Inspector  General 
from  initiating,  carrying  out.  or  com- 
pleting any  audit  or  investigation.  More- 
over, the  Inspectors  General  are  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  every  6  months  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 

Recall  the  reasons  behind  why  we 
created  Inspectors  General.  We  wanted 
to  put  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  agencies.  We 
wanted  an  irritant  in  the  agency  which 
would  point  out  fraud  and  waste. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
Cabinet  Secretary  to  tell  on  himself. 
That  is  a  natural  human  problem.  We 
wanted  the  Inspectors  General  to  be 
there  unconstrained  and  free  to  point 
out  the  problems. 

The  administration  itself  has  pointed 
to  the  importance  of  this  independent 
character  for  IG's  by  declaring  the  Presi- 
dent's intent  to  name  people  "meaner 
than  a  junkyard  dog"  to  these  positions. 
I  know  a  little  something  about  jimk- 
yard  dogs.  What  makes  them  mean  is 
that  they  are  always  hungry.  And  they 
fight.  I  agree  that  is  kind  of  what  we 
should  have  as  Inspectors  Creneral. 

But  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Richards'  tem- 
perament can  be  described  as  hungry  or 
combative.  This  nominee  could  be  better 
characterized  as  a  poodle  than  a  junk- 
yard dog.  That  IS  not  what  the  Congress 
intended  for  this  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Inspectors  General,  creatures  created  by 
the  Congress,  are  important  actors  in  the 
fight  against  fraud  and  waste. 

I  personally  conducted  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  all  the  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral nominated  after  the  1978  act  was 
passed.  Some  were  better  than  others. 
But  all  of  them,  including  those  that  have 
been  selected  by  this  administration  to 
date,  met  a  basic  standard  of  independ- 
ent character. 

I  believe  Mr.  Richards'  selecticm  is  a 
departure  from  this  standard.  He  might 
t)e  a  fine  candidate  for  this  administra- 
tion in  some  other  capacity.  But  not  as 
an  Inspector  General. 

During  confirmation  hearings  Mr. 
Richards  stated  how  the  White  House 
believed  his  potential  nomination  as 
Inspector  General  for  Interior  was  "out 
of  the  question."  As  Mr.  Richards  put  it: 
Because  they  felt  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween Jim  Watt  and  I  was  too  cloee  and  I 
could  not  maintain  the  Independent  rela- 
tionship required  of  an  Inspector  General. 

Changing  the  position  from  Interior  to 
Energy  does  not.  In  my  mind,  change 
the  essence  of  this  judgment.  Given 
Mr.  Watt's  role  in  energy  policy  as  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Cabinet  Council 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 
Mr.  Richards'  background,  and  the  lack 
of  any  real  expression  by  Mr.  Richards 
on  the  independent  character  of  the 
Inspector  General's  Office  is  just  not 
there,  and  I  will  vote  against  Mr.  Rich- 
ards for  this  particular  post. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 


the  Senate  considers  the  nomination  of 
James  Richards  to  be  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Energy.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Senate  has  debated  an 
inspector  general  nomination,  and  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  such  a  nomination 
comes  to  a  rollcall  vote. 

But  if  we  are  breaking  new  ground  in 
debating  this  nomination,  it  is  because 
President  Reagan  has  broken  new  ground 
by  nominating  Mr.  Richards. 

In  enacting  the  Inspector  General  leg- 
islation, Congress  stated  its  clear  inten- 
tion that  the  IG's  must  be  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  professional  accom- 
plishment. But  Congress  also  intended 
that  the  IG's  bring  other  qualities  to 
their  jobs;  that  they  be  nonpartisan,  im- 
partial, objective,  nonideologlcal.  One 
concept  runs  through  the  statute  and  the 
legislative  history:  Independence — the 
independence  needed  to  objectively  audit 
and  investigate  departmental  programs 
and  the  performance  of  departmental 
officials  running  those  programs. 

Against  this  backdrop,  President  Rea- 
gan has  appointed  an  ideologue,  a  self- 
acknowledged  "ideological  zealot,"  a  man 
with  deeply  held,  doctrinaire  views — on 
the  whole  range  of  energy  and  environ- 
mental issues.  Unsurprisingly,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' passionately  he'd  views  in  the  en- 
ergy and  environment  area  mirror  the 
views  held  and  policies  pursued  bv  key 
Reagan  administration  officials.  And  if 
Mr.  Richards'  doctrinaire  views  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  policy  goals  of  the  Reagan 
administration  were  not  disturbing 
enough  for  an  lO,  Mr.  Richards'  long- 
standing friendship  and  working  rela- 
tionship with  Secretary  Watt  compounds 
the  danger  of  this  nomination  and  erases 
any  hope  that  he  can  perform  with  the 
independence  that  Congress  expected  of 
the  IG's. 

As  the  chief  Senate  sponsor  of  the  1978 
Ins'Dector  General  Act,  I  strongly  oppose 
this  nomination.  It  sets  a  terrible  prec- 
edent and  threatens  to  do  lasting  dam- 
age to  the  effectiveness  and  credibility 
of  the  Inspector  General  Offices. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Inspector  General  Act  helps 
make  clear  just  how  inappropriate  this 
nomination  is.  Congress  adopted  the  In- 
spector General  Act  because  the  execu- 
tive branch's  anproach  to  audit  and  In- 
vestigation activities  was  not  working  to 
combat  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanasre- 
ment.  In  passing  the  Inspector  General 
legislation.  Congress  opted  for  strong 
medicine,  a  substantial  departure  from 
"business  as  usual."  The  act  centralized 
audit  and  investigative  responsibilities 
in  a  slne'e  hl<^h-lpvel  official  reporting 
only  to  the  head  of  the  department  and 
to  Congress.  By  doing  so.  the  act  elimi- 
nated the  common  practice  followed  by 
the  agencies  of  having  auditors  and  in- 
vestigators reporting  to  the  officials  who 
ran  the  programs  suoposedly  being  au- 
dited and  Investigated. 

But  Congress  also  made  It  clear  that 
the  IG's  were  to  have  unique  independ- 
ence even  from  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Section  3  of  the  act  provided  that 
the  agency  head  could  not — 
prevent  or  prohibit  the  Inspector  general 
from  Initiating,  carrying  out  or  completlni; 
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any  audit  or  Investigation^  or  from  Issuing 
any  subpoena  during  the  course  of  any  audit 
or  investigation.  > 

Section  5  insured  that  t^e  reports  re- 
quired of  the  IG's— both  the  routine 
semiannual  reports  summarizing  the 
office's  activities  and  the  reports  on  "par- 
ticularly serious  or  flagrant  problems, 
abuses  or  deficiencies"  would  go  to  the 
agency  head,  then  to  Congress,  but  that 
the  agency  head  must  send  the  report 
along  to  Congress  wiUiout  chsuige,  al- 
though the  agency  head  could  add  such 
comments  deemed  appropriate. 

The  legislation  also  establishes  that 
the  IG's  occupy  a  unique  position  In  the 
executive  branch,  even  vis-a-vis  the 
President.  The  legislation  takes  the  un- 
usual step  of  stating  that  while  an  In- 
spector General — 

may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  President  shall  communicate  the 
reasons  for  such  removal  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  (Section  3(d).) 

Congress  included  these  provisions  so 
that  the  inspectors  general  would  have 
unique  independence.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee report  on  the  legislation  makes 
these  significant  observations : 

The  Inspector  general's  authority  to  Ini- 
tiate whatever  audits  and  investigations  he 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  cannot  be 
compromised.  If  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment asks  the  inspector  general  not  to  un- 
dertake a  certain  audit  or  Investigation,  or 
to  discontinue  a  certain  audit  or  Investiga- 
tion, the  tnspeoux'  general  would  have  the 
authority  to  refuse  the  request  and  to  cany 
out  his  work.  Obvloualy.  If  an  Inspector  gen- 
eral believed  that  an  aerency  head  was  Inun- 
dating him  with  requests  In  certain  agencies 
to  divert  him  from  looking  at  others,  this 
would  be  the  kind  of  concern  that  should 
be  shared  with  Congress.  (Page  9.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Even  If  the  requirement  [for  the  President 
to  communicate  his  reasons  for  removal  to 
Congress]  places  some  constraints  on  bis  re- 
movBi  power,  the  Committee  believes  that 
tiie  requirement  Is  Justified  and  permissible. 
(Supreme  Court  cases]  have  made  It  clear 
that  limitations  on  the  removal  power  are 
permissible  with  respect  to  those  ofBces 
whose  duties  require  a  degree  of  Independ- 
ence from  the  executive.  The  Conunlttee  in- 
tends for  the  Inspector  general  to  have  that 
measure  of  Independence.  (Page  36.) 

The  provisions  already  discussed  illus- 
trate the  institutional  relationships  and 
Independence  that  Congress  envisioned 
for  the  IG.  The  legislation  also  includes 
provisions  dealing  directly  with  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  IG's. 

lO's  are  to  be  appointed  "without  regard 
to  political  afBllatlon  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  Integrity  and  demonstrated  abUlty  In  ac- 
counting, auditing,  financial  analysis,  law. 
management  analysis,  public  administration, 
or  investigations". 

Unlike  most  orther  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, they  were  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  partisan  political  activities. 

The  overall  intent  of  the  legislation  is 
clear  beyond  dilute.  As  the  committee 
report  Indicates,  Congress 
wantfed]  Inspectors  general  of  high  ability, 
stature  and  an  unusual  degree  of  Indepen- 
dence— outsiders,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
they  wUl  have  no  vested  interest  In  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  whose  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  they  are  evaluating  (Page 
8). 


The  evident  congressional  concern 
about  the  kind  of  people  who  would  be- 
come IG's  is  understandable.  Congress 
was  making  the  IG's  the  cutting  edge  in 
the  effort  to  combat  fraud,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment given  their  extraordJiary  inde- 
pendcHice  and  power.  Congress  recognized 
that,  given  relatively  limited  resources 
and  a  broad  array  of  programs  to  oversee, 
the  IG's  would  inevitably  have  enormous 
discretion  in  setting  their  priorities  and 
using  their  powers.  Those  powers  should 
be  exercised  by  people  whose  indepen- 
dence and  objectivity  was  beyond  ques- 
tion, people  who  had  no  personal  or  ideo- 
logical axe  to  grind. 

Tills  review  of  the  IG  statute  and  the 
legislative  history  should  remind  the 
Senate  of  the  full  scope  of  Its  responsi- 
bility today.  The  IG's  occupy  a  unique 
place  in  the  executive  branch:  They  are 
not  policymaking  officials,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  they  are  Congress  men  and  women 
as  vrell  as  the  President's.  What  may  be 
completely  adequate  for  a  policymaking 
official  may  not  suffice  for  an  IG.  More- 
over, the  President  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same  wide  latitude  which  the  Senate 
grants  him  in  nominations  to  policymak- 
ing posts.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
idea  that  the  President  is  entitled  to 
policymakers  who  reflect  his  ideological 
orientation.  But  the  Inspectors  General 
are  not  policymakers,  and  these  impor- 
tant positions  are  not  appropriate  for 
"ideological  zealots." 
Which  brings  us  to  Mr.  Richards. 


prising,  given  the  purposes  for  which  the 
foundations  were  created.  A  1975  NLCPI 
statement  notes  that: 

Extremists  In  the  environmental  move- 
ment must  be  effectively  opposed  in  the 
courts.  Government  bureaucrats  who  per- 
sist In  their  bias  against  the  private  sector 
must  be  taught  the  rule  of  law  in  the  courts 
if  private  institutions  are  to  survive. 

The  positions  advocated  by  the  foun- 
dations are  also  not  surprising  given 
who  fimds  them.  A.  O.  Sulzberger  of  the 
New  York  Times  observed  in  1979  that 
Dow  Chemical  Company  was  NLCPI's 
largest  contributor  ($25,000)  and  that 
60  percent  of  the  NLCPI  budget  comes 
from  330  large  and  small  companies,  in- 
cluding the  three  automakers,  such  oil 
companies  as  Texaco,  Exxon,  Gulf,  and 
Mobil  and  a  spread  of  other  companies 
in  fields  as  varied  as  steel  and  potatoes. 

Capitol  Legal  Foundation  has  appar- 
ently not  had  as  diversified  a  funding 
base.  According  to  a  Washington  Star 
report,  Capitol  received  44  percent  of 
its  1980  funds,  or  $135,000  from  the 
Scaife  Family  Charitable  Trust,  (this 
trust  is  the  principal  stockholder  of  Gulf 
Oil),  and  13.5  percent  or  $40,000  from 
Fluor  Corp..  a  diversified  energy  holding 
company,  whose  vice  president  has  been 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Capitol. 

A  series  of  statements  by  representa- 
tives of  the  foundation  provide  some  in- 
sight into  the  ideological  zeal  of  the  or- 
ganizations and  their  principal  players 
Richards) . 


(including  Mr. . 

Let  me  read  an  illustration  from  ine 
For  the  3  years  prior  to  his  nomination.    ^  -if-i  Legal  Foundation's  November  12. 
>  T>i.u„~,.K„,K_„,H„„^~„.^«.„*„„^     ^^^^   newsletter  entitled.  "Reagan  Vic- 
tory' Effect    on    PubUc    Interest    Law 
Groups  "  Capitol,  of  course,  is  the  foun- 
tional  Legal  Center  for  the  Public  In-    ^..^Z^  that  Mr   Richards  was  the  vice 
. *  -.TT^«T.  ....  „.  xTT^T-«    p^ijjejjt    and   legal    director    for   2^ 


Mr.  Richards  has  l>een  vice  president  and 
legal  director  of  two  legal  foundations: 
Capitol  Legal  Foundation  and  the  Na- 


terest  (NLCPI).  Capitol  and  NLCPI  are 
a  part  of  a  recently  established  network 
of  affiliated  legal  foundations.  James 
Wait,  the  cxirrent  Interior  Secretary, 
is  ths  best-knovra  alumnus  of  this  net- 
work of  legal  foundations.  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation,  which  Watt 
directed,  is  the  best  known  link  in  the 
chain. 

According  to  a  June  2,  1980,  press 
release: 

NLCPI  and  Its  affiliated  foundations  seek 
a  balanced  perspective  In  the  tradition  of 
American  free  enterprise  principles  on  broad 
public-Interest  issues  in  the  courts  and  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  The  Centers  undertake 
legal  actions  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  sound  economic  growth,  equal  opportu- 
nity, private  property  rights,  and  provide  re- 
sponsible and  balanced  spokesmanshlp  based 
on  traditional  American  values. 

The  legal  battles  fought  by  the  cen- 
ters included  trying  to  stop  efforts  of 
environmental  groups  to  impose  envir- 
onmental impact  statements  for  the 
United  States  exports  to  foreign  nations; 
affirming  the  use  of  Puget  Sound  for  un- 
loading Alaskan  oil  tankers;  easing  re- 
strictions on  nuclear  plants  and  affirm- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act,  which  limits  liability  for 
nuclear  accidents.  There  Is  no  question 
that  the  foundations  have  uniformlv  ad- 
vocated the  probuslness,  prodevelop- 
ment,  antienvlronment,  antiregulation 
side  of  legal  disputes.  This  is  not  sur- 


years: 

Reagan's  victory,  reflecting  In  part  a  sub- 
stantial shift  in  public  oolnlon  toward  VM 
center  or  right  of  our  political  spectrum,  will 
substantially  Increase  attacks  by  movement 
of  the  left  public  Interest  law  groups  on 
American  political,  social  and  economic  In- 
stitutions. This  Is  because : 

1  These  groups  originated  In  opposition  to 
Republicans  In  1970  and  flourished  better 
under  Republicans  than  Democrats. 

a  Individuals  who  joined  the  Carter  Aa- 
mlnlstratlon  wUl  return  to  their  public  in- 
terest folds  as  the  new  administration  takes 

3  The  Republican  victory  In  the  Senate 
has  or  will  release  from  Senate  staff  positions 
many  highly-trained  dedicated,  even  zewous 
members  of  movement  of  the  left,  who  wUI 
return  to  the  groups  that  bred  them,  and/or 

housed  them.  ._,.•- 

4  Funding  for  movement  of  the  lerii 
groups  decreased  under  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, but  will  Increase  with  the  new 
administration  as  individual  and  foundation 
supporters  prepare  to  oppose  the  new  admin- 
istration's policies. 

6.  Energies  of  many  of  these  groups 
naturally  Increase  when  they  are  In  opposi- 
tion, rooted  as  some  of  them  are  In  self- 
hatred  and/or  contempt  of  the  system  that 
created  them.  The  effeotlvenees  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  left  groups  U  likely  to  increase 
because  of  the  Influx  of  experienced  Senate 
and  administration's  staff. 

An  administration  in  power  Is  alwayii 
vulnerable  to  attack  from  outside,  through 
the  courts,  the  media  and  passive  cooperation 
between  second  and  third-rank  member*  or 
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the  flftb  estate,  i.e.,  the  buremucncy.  Accord- 
ingly, we  anticipate  that  centrlata  and  rlght- 
of -center  public  Interest  groups  will  have  to 
play  a  much  more  active  role  In  the  next  four 
years  In  order  ror  them  to  represent  their 
oonstltuency  adequately. 

Let  me  read  from  Capitol  Legal  Toan- 
datlon's  year  end  report,  January  14, 
1981.  After  reviewing  their  litigation  (at 
lea«t  some  of  which  seems  to  be  quite 
uaeful) .  the  report  goes  on  In  a  section 
entitled,  Nader  Network  Report: 

We  completed  our  reimrt  on  Nader's  net- 
work at  the  end  of  the  year.  Several  publish- 
ing groups  and  columnists  are  Interested  in 
It.  After  It  has  been  reviewed  by  outside 
counsel,  we  will  endeavor  to  see  that  It  la 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible.  We  be- 
lieve It  will  change  somewhat  the  pubUc's 
perception  of  Mr.  Nader  and  his  nwrmldons. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  foundation 
Is  quite  preoccupied  with  Mr.  Nader.  In 
another  letter,  the  foundation's  presi- 
dent writes: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Nader 
study  will  be  completed  In  draft  form  by 
the  nrst  week  in  October.  Portions  of  the 
report  have  already  proved  useful.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  of  Standard  Oil  will 
debate  Nader  on  the  Donahue  show.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  complete  dossier 
we  supplied  them  on  his  organization's  fi- 
nances and  compliance  with  the  law.  At 
least  two  pubilshlne  houses  have  shown  some 
Interest  In  publishing  It  and  I  expect  It  will 
create  more  than  a  UtUe  stir  when  It  U 
published. 

niese  are  the  organizations  where 
Mr.  Richards  worked  for  the  past  3 
years,  and  it  Is  fair  to  attribute  to  him 
the  views  and  attitudes  that  these  state- 
ments reflect.  Mr.  Richards  was  not  one 
lawyer  working  in  a  200-man  law  firm 
or  a  large  corporation  where  he  can 
convincingly  disassociate  himself  from 
statements  made  by  the  top  people.  Both 
Capitol  Legal  Poundatlwi  and  NLCPI 
were  very  smaU  organlzaUons.  Capitol, 
in  1980.  grew  from  one  lawyer— that  was 
Mr.  Richards— to  three  full-time  law- 
yers. NIXTPI  also  had  a  very  smaU  staff, 
numbering  eight— four  professional  and 
four  support,  as  of  1979. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Richards  Is  no  recent 
law  graduate  who  gravitated  to  the  only 
job  he  could  find.  He  was  an  accom- 
gtehed  lawyer  with  experience  in  both 
Government  and  private  practice  who 
chose  to  go  to  work  for  two  new  right- 
wing  legal  foundations  at  salaries  of 
roughly  $30,000  a  year,  when  he  un- 
doubtedly could  have  earned  a  great 
deal  more  money,  because  he  believed 
fervently  In  their  causes.  Deep  convic- 
tions are  to  be  admired— I  hold  some 
myself— but  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
Richards  Is  an  Ideologue  who  strongly 
espouses  the  same  kind  of  views  that 
we  have  heard  so  far. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  derive  Mr. 
Richards'  views  from  those  of  the  groups 
with  which  he  was  afBliated.  We  have 
his  own  words  in  testimony  before  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee:  in  a 
column  entitled.  "Legal  Jargon"  that  he 
contributed  regularly  to  Oil  and  Gas  Re- 
porter, a  trade  publication  for  the  oil 
and  gas  industry;  and  in  other  written 
work. 

For  examiSe.  In  a  January  1981  col- 
umn Mr.  Richards  describes  litigation 


which  delayed  the  cwnpletlon  of  a  re- 
finery near  Portsmouth,  Va.  He  writes: 
The  end  result  Is  that  the  first  oil  refinery 
on  the  East  Coast  In  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Is  still  far  from  being  completed  •  •  • 
If  this  pattern  continues  and  a  few  environ- 
mental zealots  are  allowed  to  continually 
obstruct  any  real  progress,  we  are  In  for  more 
long  gasoline  lines  and  more  energy  short- 
ages. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

One  last  problem  bears  mention.  The  cur- 
rent administration  (the  Carter  administra- 
tion) stocked  key  government  offices  with 
members  of  these  environmental  extremist 
organizations.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice •  •  •  which  U  staffed  by  lawyers  from  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  the  National  Wildlife  liberation, 
and  slmUar  groups.  As  a  result.  In  the  past 
four  years,  we  have  seen  some  "sweetheart" 
setUements  of  law  suits  brought  by  former 
associates  of  these  Justice  lawyers  against 
government  agencies  •  •  •  Hopefully,  with  a 
change  of  administration,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  for  this  foundation  to  intervene  in 
order  to  assure  that  issues  are  fairly  litigated, 
but  It  appears  that  new  life  may  be  breathed 
Into  the  litigation  strategy  when  these  gov- 
ernment lawyers  go  back  to  their  former  posi- 
tions In  the  environmental  community. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  the 
resemblance  in  theme  and  tone  between 
Mr.  Richards'  column  and  the  Capitol 
Legal  Foundation's  victory  letter. 

In  1977,  working  as  a  consultant  to  the 
NLCPI,  Mr.  Richards  wrote  a  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  of  "Legal  Priori- 
ties Affecting  Development  of  Energy 
Resources  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West." 
This  memo  helped  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  creation  of  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation,  headed  by  Mr.  Watt.  The 
memo,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  It  in  the  Record,  includes  these 
comments: 

Reviewing  HIU  against  TVA,  the  snaU 
darter  case,  before  it  reached  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mr.  Richards  commented: 

If  both  the  Court's  opinion  and  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  allowed  to  stand  •  •  • 
this  will  mean  that  the  now  infamous  fur- 
bish louse  wort  (a  snapdragon)  may  kill  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  in  Maine.  Honorable 
mention  should  go  to  Clokey's  thutle  in  Ne- 
vada (a  tumbleweed)  and  unnamed  chick- 
weed  in  Colorado.  One  only  needs  to  take  a 
look  at  the  current  endangered  species  list, 
and  Imagine  trying  to  cope  with  the  Utah 
Prairie  Dog  or  the  Salt  Marsh  Harvest  Mouse. 
•  •  •  •  » 

Other  Congressional  enactments  and  their 
regulatory  implementation  tend  to  strangle 
operators  like  the  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers. 
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Much  of  the  low-sulphur  coal  in  the  West 
lies  beneath  Indian  Reservations  or  ceded 
lands.  Many  coal  developers  have  learned 
that  dealing  with  Indian  tribes  makes  for  a 
very  uncertain  world.  •  •  • 

It  is  particularly  frustrating  to  be  told 
about  the  evils  of  strtpmlnlng.  If  the  cover 
on  the  land  U  sparse.  It  cannot  be  revege- 
tated.  If  the  cover  on  the  land  Is  adequate, 
It  will  be  destroyed.  In  the  final  analysis, 
stripmining  may  tie  acceptable  to  the  Indian 
tribes  if  the  price  U  right,  whereas  It  will 
never  be  acceptable  to  environmental  ex- 
tremists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


LxcAL  PwoRrms  ArrEcmfo  DtT«i,op»fKifT  of 
Enebot  Rksources  in  thx  Rocky  Mouif- 
TAiN  West 

.urraooiTcnoir 
The  National  Legal  Center  for  the  Public 
interest  has  commissioned  this  study  to  de- 
termine, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  legal  pn- 
ortties  affecting  the  development  of  enerer 
resources  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  Con- 
siderable attention  was  given  to  meetings 
Md  discussions  with  industry  executive 
Federal  and  State  Ck>vemment  officials  at- 
torneys prominent  In  the  energy  law  field 
and  public  interest  groups.  Based  on  sug- 
gestions and  leads  gathered  in  the  discus- 
sions and  independent  research,  certain  gen- 
eral problems  and  some  rather  significant 
legal  issues  have  surfaced. 

OENXKAL  OBSEBVATIONS 

If  we  should  have  learned  any  lesson  from 
the  oil  embargo  of  1973-74  and  the  natural 
gas  shortage  this  past  winter.  It  Is  that  our 
traditional  sources  of  energy  are  finite  and 
rapidly  dwindling.  These  crises  have  tended 
to  focus  national  attention  on  energy  and.  as 
Emerson  once  observed:  "Bad  times  have  a 
scientific  value.  They  are  occasions  a  good 
learner  would  not  miss."  Tet  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  ctirrent  rhetoric,  one  doubto  that 
we  have  learned  very  much.  There  still  seems 
to  be  a  rather  widely  held  view  that  energy 
fuel  shortages  are  being  engineered  by  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  major  oil  companies.  Some 
of  these  people  tell  us  that  we  have  to  break 
up  the  major  oil  companies  and  replace  them 
with  a  Government  owned  energy  develop- 
ment agency. 

Others  contend  that  we  must  fight  a  hold- 
ing action,  utilizing  conservation  methods 
and  fossU  fuels  while  we  accelerate  efforts 
toward  the  development  of  solar  and  fusion 
energy.  A  vocal  few  oppose  all  traditional 
means  of  energy  development  and  promote 
zero  growth/population  as  the  answer.  The 
direct  personal  use  of  energy  to  electrify  and 
heat  homes  or  for  gasoline  for  the  private 
automobile,  constitutes  only  about  one-third 
of  national  energy  use.  The  other  two-thirds 
Is  less  visible  and  underestimated  and  mis- 
understood by  the  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion. It  Is  little  wonder  then  that  we  have  no 
national  consensus  of  what  our  energy  policy 
should  be.  Given  this  atmoephere,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  policy  (If  it  Is  a  policy) 
Is  to  allow  the  Court  to  fashion  ad  hoc  solu- 
tions on  an  uncoordinated  and  seemingly 
confilotlng  case-by-case  basis. 

AiTlTUUBS  AKD  PBOBLEMS 

One  of  the  most  frequent  opinions  voiced 
by  those  surveyed  was  that  even  environ- 
mentally sound  energy  resource  development 
Is  frustrated  because  of  the  myriad  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  authorities  and  laws 
that  must  be  dealt  with.  The  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  42 
U.S.C.  Section  4321  et  aeq.,  and  particularly 
Section  102(2)  (C)  thereof,  was  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  In  this  regard. 

The  required  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (E'S)  often  contains  a  wealth  of  ir- 
relevant information,  sometimes  takes  years 
to  complete  and  is  oftentimes  the  beginning 
of  endless  litigation.  Government  agencies 
think  they  now  have  the  "hang  of  It"  and 
tend  to  overkill  the  ETO  process.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  many  Industry  representatives  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  fully  partici- 
pate In  the  process,  absorb  the  additional 
costa  and  delays,  and  use  the  final  document 
as  a  planning  tool.  Some  Federal  Courta  are 
beginning  to  hold  that  a  relatively  brief 
ETS  will  pass  Judicial  muster.  See.-  Save  Our 
Invaluable  tand  v.  Needham,  —  P.2d  — 
( 10th  Cir.  1976)  (57  page  E'S  held  adequate) ; 
Upper  West  Forks  River  Watershed  Assoc,  v. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  414  P.  Supp.  908  (NX>.W. 
Va.  1976)  (16  page  BIS  held  adequate); 
Beaucatcher  Mountain  De/enae  Assoc,  et  al. 
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V.  Coleman,  et  al.,  —  P.  Su;^.  —  (W.D.N.C. 
1976)  (MS  briefly  but  adequately  covered 
the  alternatives. 

Finally,  If  the  Congress  gets  impatient 
with  obstructive  tactics.  It  has  demonstrated 
an  inclination  to  step  In  and  exempt  a  proi- 
ect  from  the  provisions  of  NEPA.  See:  PX. 
93-163,  87  Stat.  676  exempting  the  Trans- 
Alaaka  OH  Pipeline,  and  P.L.  94-207  (Feb.  4. 
1976)  exem.ptlng  the  control  of  starlings  and 
blackbirds  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky. 

Given  the  seemingly  self-cancelling  aq>ect 
of  many  Congressional  actions,  some  pundits 
are  suggesting  that  "the  Congress  make 
love — not  laws."  The  series  of  Court  decisions 
Involving  the  snail  darter  and  the  Telllco 
Project  In  Tennessee  lends  compelling  evi- 
dence to  this  theory.  When  the  third  case  In 
five  years  finally  reached  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Ootirt  enjoined  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  all  ac- 
tivities Incident  to  the  Telllco  Project 
which  might  destroy  or  modify  the  crit- 
ical habitat  of  the  snaU  darter.  Hill  v. 
TVA.  —  F.2d  —  (6th  Clr.  Jan.  31.  1977). 
As  a  result,  some  tan  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand three-Inch  fish  have  permanently 
halted  a  project  that  is  80  percent  completa 
at  a  cost  of  almost  90  million  dollars.  The 
project  was  initially  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1966  and  construction  commenced 
in  1967.  One  of  the  key  aspecta  of  the  project 
waa  a  dam  which  would  augment  flood  con- 
tr(ri.  provide  recreaitlon  and  hydro-electric 
power  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

In  1971,  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
filed  suit  In  U.S.  District  Court  alleging  that 
the  EIS  was  not  adequate.  In  EDF  v.  TVA.  339 
F.  Supp.  806  (E.D.  Tenn.  1972) ,  they  obtained 
an  injunction  delaying  the  project  for  more 
than  a  year-and-one-half.  This  injunction 
was  affirmed  In  EDF  v.  TVA.  468  F.2d  1164 
(6th  Clr.  1972).  The  EIS  was  then  supple- 
mented and  the  District  Court  found  it  to  be 
adequate.  371  P.  Supp.  1004,  and  the  Sixth 
Circuit  affirmed,  492  P.2d  466  (6th  Cir.  1974) . 
In  the  meantime,  a  University  of  Tennessee 
Ichthyologist  discovered  the  snail  darter's 
presence  in  the  river  above  the  proposed  dam. 
During  this  same  time  period,  the  Congress 
psssed  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  16  VJR.C. 
Section  16!tl  et  seq.  They  conveniently  added 
a  provision  permitting  the  bringing  of  cltl- 
sen  suite.  In  early  1975,  after  NEPA  had  been 
oompUed  with,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  current 
suit  petitioned  the  Interior  Department  to 
add  the  snail  darter  to  the  endangered  spe- 
cies list.  TVA  protested  this  move  but  they 
were  overruled  by  Interior  and  In  late  1976 
the  snail  darter  was  added  to  the  list. 

In  early  1976,  Hill  and  others  then  filed 
the  present  suit  to  enjoin  the  project  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  destroy  the  critical 
habitat  of  the  snail  darter.  The  District 
Ootut  refused  to  issue  the  Injunction  but 
the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  In  Hill  v.  TVA.  supra, 
reversed  and  Issued  the  Injunction.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  It 
would  have  Issued  the  Injunction  even  If  the 
project  had  been  100  percent  completed  and 
the  snail  darter  had  been  discovered  the  day 
before  impoundment  of  water  was  to  begin. 
Section  7  of  the  Act.  which  the  Court  held 
dictated  the  result,  had  virtually  no  legis- 
lative history.  Ironically,  the  Congress  con- 
tinued to  appropriate  money  for  the  project 
during  all  of  the  Court  proceedings. 

The  Court  also  refused  to  find  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  ongoing  project.  The  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  now  proposed  regu- 
lations to  implement  Section  7  and  these 
proposed  regulations  do  not  provide  any  ex- 
en^>tlon  for  an  oni;olng  project.  42  Fed.  R. 
4898.  (Jan.  26.  1977).  If  both  the  Court's 
opinion  and  the  proposed  regulations  are 
allowed  to  stand,  anyone  finding  an  en- 
dangered species  can  stop  a  project  at 
any  stage.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  also  announced  Ite  intention  to  add 
approximately   170O  pianta  to  the  endan- 


gered species  list.  This  will  mean  that  the 
infamous  Furbish  lousewort  (a  snapdragon) 
may  kill  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Project  in  Maine. 
Honorable  mention  should  go  to  Clokey's 
thistle  In  Nevada  (a  tumbleweed)  and  an 
unnamed  chlckweed  In  Colorado.  One  only 
needs  to  take  a  look  at  the  current  endan- 
gered species  list,  41  Fed.  R.  47180-98  (Oct. 
27.  1976),  and  Imagine  trying  to  cope  with 
the  Utah  Prairie  Dog  or  the  Salt  Marsh 
Harvest  Mouse. 

Other  Congressional  enactmente  and  the^r 
regulatory  Implementations  tend  to  strangle 
operators  like  the  independent  oil  and  gas 
producers.  Their  rather  simple  operations 
are  getting  terribly  compUcated.  They  are 
regulated  primarily  by  two  arms  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (BLM)  has  responsibility  fof  man- 
agement of  the  surface  and  reclamation  on 
Federal  leases  while  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey (OS)  has  responsibility  for  approval  of 
drilling  operations  and  compliance.  New  no- 
tices to  lessees  (NTL)  by  GS  have  dramati- 
cally increased  the  paperwork  and  reporting 
by  lessees.  For  example,  NTL-4  requires  roy- 
^ty  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  for  any 
vented  gas  on  a  Federal  lease.  One  lessee 
had  to  take  the  following  steps  to  remit  a 
check  for  66  centa  on  one  of  his  leases: 

1.  Determine  exact  volume  of  gas  vented; 

2.  Prepared  statement  of  volume; 

3.  Enter  volume  on  two  monthly  reports; 

4.  Prepare  Invoice  for  accoimting  purposes; 

5.  Alk>cate  proportionate  share  of  the  65 
cents  among  his  partners  on  the  lease; 

6.  Mail  all  items; 

7.  OS  acknowledge  checks  and  send  state- 
ment of  account. 

This  simple  process  took  approximately  90 
days.  Another  lessee  wanted  to  drill  on  his 
lease  during  the  winter  months.  However,  he 
was  Informed  that  he  could  not  do  so  until 
archeological  clearance  was  granted.  BLM 
notified  him  that  an  archeological  survey 
would  not  be  acceptable  while  snow  w€ks  on 
the  ground.  This  meant  he  could  not  drill 
until  summer.  Becatise  the  price  of  inter- 
state gas  is  rigidly  controlled,  these  producers 
are  unable  to  recover  the  extra  coste  incurred 
by  delays  and  the  hiring  of  more  employees 
to  handle  the  paperwork.  Many  of  these 
regulatory  burdens  come  at  a  time  when  op- 
erators are  being  urged  to  produce  more 
from  their  leases  and  being  threatened  vrith 
cancellation  if  they  do  not.  At  the  same  time 
Interior  Department  has  doubled  lease  rent- 
al fees  as  of  Feb.  1, 1977. 

Most  observers  are  fcvecastlng  that  the 
Con-ress  M!!  pass  a  strip-mine  bill  this  year 
and  the  President  has  Indicated  that  he  will 
sign  it.  Issues  such  as  restoration  to  original 
contour,  dl^>osal  of  waste  material  and  sur- 
face owner  consent  are  among  the  most  trou- 
blesome from  a  development  point  of  view. 
How  these  provisions  are  finally  hammered 
out  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  low  sulphur  coal  In  the  West.  Ironi- 
cally, there  Is  stUl  abundant  coal  In  the  East 
which  can  be  mined  by  traditional  under- 
ground methods.  However,  because  of  Ita 
higher  sxUphur  content,  it  Is  difficult  to  burn 
under  current  air  quality  standards.  Utili- 
ties have  been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  switch  from  oil  or  gas  to 
coal.  EPA  air  quality  restrictions  and  the  di- 
rection to  install  expensive  scrubbers  are  de- 
laying the  conversion. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  that  all  new  Federal  leases 
must  have  his  personal  approval  has  left 
Western  coal  development  In  a  confused 
state.  Some  states  have  enacted  new  sever- 
ance taxes  which  raise  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Montana's  30  percent  severance  tax 
Is  exhorbltant  but  coal  continues  to  be 
mined  there.  These  Increased  costa  are 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  and,  if  a  high- 
ly restrictive  strip-mine  bill  Is  passed,  costs 
wiU  escalate  even  further. 


Proposed  oil  shale  development  is  now  In 
limbo.  The  development  plans  on  tracta  Ca 
and  Cb  In  Colorado  and  Ua  and  Ub  In  Utah 
were  recently  granted  a  suspension  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  Interior.  Environmental 
organizations  have  challenged  the  suspen- 
sion In  U.S.  District  Court  In  Colorado.  De- 
velopers privately  concede  that  If  the  aus- 
penslone  are  lifted  or  found  Ulegal.  they  wUl 
not  make  any  more  bonus  payntenta  and 
probably  will  turn  their  leases  back  to  the 
Government.  In  any  event,  any  meaningful 
development  will  require  variances  from  air 
and  water  quality  standards.  A  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  new  Administration 
will  ask  Congress  for  a  publicly  ftinded  oU 
shale  project  may  prove  to  be  a  mixed  bless- 
in/;.  Meanwhile,  the  Interior  Department  Is 
working  on  an  EIS  for  an  in  situ  sale  on 
public  lands.  So  far,  the  in  situ  technology 
seems  to  be  the  most  promising. 

Some  of  the  significant  legal  Issues  were 
readily  apparent  while  other  complalnta  re- 
lated mainly  to  conflicting  and  burdensome 
controls  which  are  difficult  to  reach  with 
traditional  legal  process.  The  Issues  dis- 
cussed b?low  are  listed  according  to  general 
categories  which  are  determinative  or  closely 
related  to  energy  resource  development.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  author,  the  resolution 
of  these  issues  wUl  have  national  signifi- 
cance. 

WATEa 

Many  traditional  mining  methods  for  the 
extraction  of  energy  fuels  and  the  related 
preparation  or  refining  methods  require  sub- 
stantial amounta  of  water.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  with  respect  to  oU  shale  and  coal. 
Watei  Is  a  scarce  and  hotly  contested  com- 
modity in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West.  The 
recent  drought  In  that  part  of  the  country 
has  highlighted  this  factor. 

Some  energy  developers  have  purchased 
considerable  surface  and  storage  water  rlghta 
from  traditional  agricultural  users.  The  con- 
version of  these  rlGhta  to  industrial  uses  Is 
causing  thorny  legal  problems  under  the 
water  appropriation  doctrines  of  the  Western 
States.  Agricultural  uses  provide  a  substan- 
tial recharge  of  the  ground  vrater  table  while 
Industrial  uses,  being  more  consumptive,  do 
not.  Adjudications  for  the  conversion  of 
these  righta  are  in  various  stages.  Generally, 
Junior  approprlators  have  vested  righta  in  the 
return  fiow  to  the  extent  their  righta  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  a  change  In  use.  See: 
Farmers  Highline  Canal  v.  Golden.  129  Colo. 
575,  272  P.  2d  629  (1954) :  East  Bench  Irr.  Co. 
V.  State.  6  Utah  2d  235,  300  P.  2d  603  (1956); 
Spencer  v.  Bliss.  60  N.M.  18,  287,  P.  2d  221 
(1955);  Quigley  v.  Mcintosh,  110  Mont.  495. 
103  P.  2d  1067  (1940):  However,  waste  water 
(that  water  that  does  not  seep  into  the 
ground  from  irrigation  and  runs  off  In  a 
waste  ditch)  is  not  subject  to  appropriation 
and  one  who  has  come  to  ex-^ect  It  acQulres 
no  rights  to  it.  Boulder  v.  Boulder  and  L«ft 

Hand  Ditch  Co.  et  al.. Colo. (1976) 

and  Application  of  Boyer,  73  Idaho  162  348 
P.  2d  540  (1952). 

It  has  been  reported  that  one  major  oU 
company  has  already  adjudicated  and  con- 
verted ite  water  rights  In  the  Water  Court  In 
Western  Colorado.  ESivironmental  organiza- 
tions have  made  attempte  to  Intervene  In 
such  proceedings  and  have  tried  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  local  water  users,  city  and  coimty 
planners,  himtlng  and  fishing  groups,  or  any 
offers  who  may  assist  in  blocking  any  energy 
development.  These  adjudications  are  much 
more  complex  than  the  simple  explanations 
outlined  herein.  Nevertheless,  these  proceed- 
ings are  critical  to  energy  resource  develop- 
ment and  such  decisions  vrtll  be  critical. 

The  application  of  Section  404  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  amend- 
mente  of  1972  (33  VJS.C.  Section  1374)  Is  raU- 
Ing  great  fears  in  the  West.  That. Section 
grants  authority  to  the  US.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  regxilate  the  disposal  of  dredged 
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or  All  matertala  In  all  the  waten  of  the 
United  States.  The  Corpa  was  at  first  reluc- 
tant to  extend  Its  regulatory  Jurisdiction  but 
was  Instructed  by  the  Court  to  do  so  In  NRDC 
V.  Calloway.  392  P.  Supp.  685  (D.CD.C.  1875). 
The  Oovemment  did  not  appeal  this  decision 
and  It  la  now  thought  that  a  Federal  net  has 
been  cast  over  every  pond  and  puddle  In  the 
country. 

As  early  as  1866  the  Supreme  Court  equated 
navigation  with  commerce  In  Oilman  v.  Phil- 
adelphia. 70  U.S.  713  (1866).  This  view  was 
expanded  upon  In  US.  v.  Appalachian  Power 
Co..  311  U.S.  377  (1941),  where  the  Court  said 
that  the  power  to  protect  navigability  ex- 
tends to  any  activity  that  has  an  effect  on 
navigability.  Environmentalists  are  pressing 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  apply  their  permit 
systems  to  swamps  and  marshes  located  on 
private  and  public  lands  in  the  West  In  con- 
nection with  various  wetlands  programs.  It 
this  Is  done,  litigation  Is  bouna  to  follow. 

Another  round  of  controversial  water  de- 
cisions will  be  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  U.S.  v. 
Akin.  434  U.S.  800  (1976).  holding  that  In- 
dian reserved  water  rights  may  be  adjudi- 
cated In  State  courts.  In  Winters  v.  U.S.. 
207  US.  604  (1008).  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  United  States  Impliedly  re- 
served water  for  the  Indians  when  the  Indian 
reservations  were  created.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment, throui;h  the  Secretary  of  Interlo'. 
owns  these  rights  as  trustee  for  Its  Indian 
wards,  but  until  Arizona  v.  California.  373 
U.S.  646  (1993),  It  was  unclear  as  to  what 
standard  would  be  used  to  measure  these 
rights.  In  that  case  the  Court  held : 

"We  have  concluded,  as  did  the  Master, 
that  the  only  feasible  and  fair  way  by  which 
reserved  water  for  the  reservations  can  be 
measured  Is  Irrlglble  acreage."  Id.  at  600. 

The  Court  later  decided  that  other  Federal 
reserved  rights  could  be  8Ml]iidlcated  In 
States  like  Colorado  In  U.S.  v.  District  Court 
for  Eagle  County,  401  U.S.  520  (1971)  and 
U.S.  V.  District  Court  for  Water  Division  No. 
S.  401  U.S.  627  (1971).  Many  Indian  Tribes 
are  now  planning  Industrial,  recreation  or 
other  economic  developments  and  are  con- 
tending that  "Irrlglble  acreage"  is  broad 
enough  to  Include  water  for  such  activities. 
Many  Western  States  want  a  strict  Interpre- 
tation of  this  phrase  t>ecause  otherwise  their 
adjudicated  priorities  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected. Yet  to  be  decided  is  whether  an  energy 
developer  with  a  lease  for  Indian  mineral  re- 
sources can  rely  on  the  Indian  reserved  water 
rtght. 

As  if  to  further  complicate  matters,  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Cappaert  v.  U.S.  —  U.S.  — 
(1976),  decided  that  the  Federal  creation  of 
Devil's  Hole  as  a  detached  portion  of  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  In  1952.  Impliedly 
reserved  enough  unappropriated  ground 
water  to  maintain  the  pool  sustaining  the 
desert  pupflsh.  The  Cappaerts  were  en- 
joined from  pumping  ground  water  for  agri- 
cultural development  on  their  ranch  In 
nearby  Nevada.  Even  more  sl-Tilflcantly,  the 
Court  held  that  the  United  States  could  es- 
tablish a  valid  reserved  water  right  without 
complying  with  State  water  laws.  Indians 
will  surely  attempt  to  equate  their  reserved 
rights  with  those  of  the  pupflsh. 

Since  most  streams  in  the  West  are  a!- 
rsAdv  overaopropriated.  much  lltl<ra,tlon  Is 
anticipated.  Many  cases  Involved  Indian  Res- 
ervations, since  much  of  the  mineable  coal 
lies  beneath  such  lands. 

In  an  attemot  to  block  enersy  development, 
environmentalists  have  contended  that  wa^er 
from  Federal  projects  cannot  be  used  for  In- 
dustrial purposes.  Water  from  these  orojects     «*'^« 


Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  701-1  et  aeq.),  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  (43  U.S.C.  4S5h(c) ) 
and  later  Congressional  language  were  broad 
enough  to  Include  the  use  of  water  for  Indus- 
trial purposes  from  such  projects. 

The  case  Involved  water  option  contracts 
from  the  Boysen  and  Yellowtall  Reservoirs  In 
Montana  and  was  of  great  concern  to  Kerr 
McOee  Corp.  and  American  Metals  Climax, 
Inc.,  who  Intervened.  The  Court  rejected  as 
premature  the  contention  that  each  water 
option  contract  required  a  separate  EIS.  cit- 
ing Kleppe  V.  Sierra  Club.  96  S.  Ct.  2718 
(1976). 

However,  it  has  been  reported  that  agree- 
ments have  been  signed  which  would  pre- 
vent Industrial  use  of  water  on  the  Savory- 
Pot  Hook  and  Dolores  Projects  In  Colorado 
unless  expressly  approved  by  local  water 
users,  the  Qovernor  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  These  agree- 
ments are  considered  dangerous  precedent, 
for  they  could  be  the  basis  for  considerable 
leverage  as  to  what  kind  of  energy  develop- 
ment might  be  permitted. 

If  the  water  projects  suspended  by  the 
Administration  are  funded  by  the  Congress, 
some  Interesting  legal  action  might  result 
If  impoundment  of  the  funds  Is  attempted. 

on.  AND  CAS/on.  SHALE 

One  of  the  most  frequent  protests  by  In- 
dependent oil  and  gas  producers  was  the 
doubling  of  the  rental  rate  on  non-competl- 
tlve  oil  and  gas  leases  from  $.50  to  $1.00  per 
acre.  This  Increase  was  first  proposed  by  the 
Interior  Department  on  Mar.  18,  1976.  to  be 
effective  on  July  1.  1976.  The  effective  date 
was  later  determined  to  be  Feb.  1.  1977.  (42 
P.  Reg.  1032  (Jan.  5,  1977) ) .  The  Department 
cited  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq.)  and  TlUe  V  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Act  (31  U.S.C.  4836). 

In  1960,  the  Congress  amended  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  Increasing  the  rental  on 
non-competltlve  oU  and  gas  leases  from  $.25 
to  $.60  per  acre.  The  amendment  was  ap- 
proved on  Sept.  2,  1960,  and  those  who  had 
filed  applications  for  such  leases  prior  to 
that  date  but  had  not  yet  been  granted 
leases  filed  suit  to  void  such  Increases  as  to 
their  apillcatlons.  The  Court  In  Miller  v. 
Udall.  115  US.  App.  D.C.,  317  P.2d  673  (1963), 
held  that  the  Increases  applied  to  only  those 
whose  leases  had  been  granted  before  Sept. 
2,  1960,  were  exempt.  The  current  Increase 
Imposed  by  Interior  apoears  to  be  oattemed 
after  the  1960  amendment,  except  It  la  by 
regulation  rather  than  by  Congressional  Act. 
The  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  (who 
decided  finally  for  the  Secretary)  recently 
hrtd  In  Raymond  N.  Joeckel,  29  ^LA  170 
(March  14,  1977).  that  the  Increase  now  In 
question  has  the  same  validity  as  a  Congres- 
sional Act. 

The  Board  cited  Hannifin  v.  Morton  444 
P.2d  200  (10th  Clr.  1971),  where  a  rental  fee 
for  sulphur  prospecting  permits  Imroeed  by 
Departmental  regulation  was  upheld.  Mr. 
Joeckel  made  his  offer  In  November  of  1976 
and  In  response  to  a  notice  of  rental  due, 
dated  Dec.  17,  1976,  he  tendered  the  Indi- 
cated rental  computed  at  $.50  rer  acre.  The 
Department  then  published  the  final  regu- 
lations on  Jan.  5,  1977.  On  Jan.  18,  1977, 
the  Department  notified  Joeckel  that  he 
would  have  to  tender  $1.00  per  acre  rental 
fee.  Joeckel  refused  to  do  this  and  did  not 
have  a  lease  on  the  effective  date.  Feb 


competitive  bids  on  the  Outer  Continent*! 
Shelf  are  reviewable  under  6  U.S.C.  701  et  seq. 
and  are  not  conunitted  by  law  to  agency 
discretion.  Kerr  McGee  v.  Morton,  627  F.ad 
838  (D.C.  Clr.  1976).  If  an  appUcant  could 
produce  evidence  that  everything  was  In  or- 
der but  that  the  Department  Issued  other 
leaaes  applied  for  later  than  his,  he  might  be 
able  to  show  that  the  failure  to  act  waa 
arbitrary  and  capricious.  Even  broad  discre- 
tion has  Its  limits.  See  e.g.  James  A.  Krum- 
hausl,  19  IBLA  56  (1975)  and  O.  W.  Anderton, 
21  IBLA  328  (1975). 

A  significant  decision  involving  oil  shale 
placer  mining  claims  has  recently  been  la- 
sued  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Colorado. 
In  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  D.  A.  Shale.  Inc.  v. 
Kleppe,  CivU  Action  No.  74-F-739.  Jan.  17. 
1977,  Judge  Flnesilver  ruled  that  Interior 
had  erred  by  Invalidating  six  oil  shale  placer 
mining  claims  filed  before  1930.  The  effect 
of  the  decision  potentially  extends  to  about 
50.000  old  placer  mining  claims  covering  at 
least  500.000  acrea  of  Federal  land  in  Colo- 
rado. Utah  and  Wyoming  according  to  the 
opinion. 

Under  the  mining  laws,  a  locator  who  dis- 
covers a  valuable  mineral  deposit  Is  entitled 
to  work  his  claim  and  proceed  to  a  patent.  In 
order  to  do  so,  he  must  meet  the  "prudent 
man"  test,  i.e.  .  .  where  minerals  have 
been  found  and  the  evidence  is  of  such  char- 
acter that  a  person  or  ordinary  prudence 
would  be  justified  in  the  further  expendi- 
ture of  his  labor  and  means,  with  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  success,  in  developing  a 
valuable  mine  .  .  ."  Castle  v.  Womble.  19 
LD.  455,  457,  (1894).  This  test  has  been  ap- 
proved several  times  by  the  VB.  Supreme 
Court.  The  test  was  later  refined  to  Include 
the  "marketability  test".  I.e.,  that  the  min- 
eral can  be  removed  and  extracted  at  a  profit. 
United  States  v.  Coleman,  390  U.S.  599.  602- 
603  ( 1968) .  But  the  Interior  Department  bad 
ruled  in  freeman  v.  Summ^s,  62  L.D.  201 
(1927)  that  the  test  for  oil  shale  was  essen- 
tially whether  It  constituted  a  valuable  re- 
source for  a  future  profitable  market.  Oil 
shale  had  been  withdrawn  from  location  by 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930  (30  U.S.C. 
Section  181  et  seq.)  but  literally  thousands  of 
claims  located  prior  to. Feb.  25.  1930,  had 
b?en  validated  and  patented  by  the  Interior 
Department  under  the  Freeman  test  until 
1964,  when  Interior  began  contesting  the 
claims.  It  was  as  a  result  of  such  a  contest 
that  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals 
finally  ruled  in  United  States  v.  Frank  W. 
Winegar,  et  al.,  16  IBLA  112,  81  I.D.  S70. 
( 1974) .  that  the  sneclal  oil  shale  test  In  Free- 
man would  be  overruled. 

It  was  this  decision  rWlneear)  that  Judge 
Flnesilver  reversed  In  Shell  Oil  Company  and 
D.  A.  Shale.  Inc.  v.  Klepve,  supra,  judpe 
Flnesilver  revalidated  the  six  claims  Involved 
he-e  on  several  frrounds: 

a.  ContT^ss  sneclflcally  eTnlored  the  spe- 
cial test  for  o'l  shale  after  Freeman  v.  Sum- 
mers, suvra.  hMd  be<>n  decided  and  declined 
to  change  the  test  and  thus  approved  or  rat- 
ified such  a  te^. 

b.  The  Interior  Deot.  was  es^opoed  from 
overrullne  Freeman  on  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  "equitable  estoppel". 

c.  The  Interior  Dept.  did  not  establish  a 
prima  facte  showlrifr  of  the  inval'dlty  of  the 
claims.  The  Government  will  undoubtedly 
nnpeal  this  case  to  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court 


19. 

1977.  The  Courts  have  held  that  the  filing  ,  .         ,     ,^        „       ,.  »,,..- 

of  an  offer,  although  a  prerequisite  to  thi  °'  APPe«^»^  Th«  rullns  has  natlona    slgnlfl- 

lasuance  of  a  lease,  does  not  live  an  aopll-  <="'"  ^^  ****  '^'^  »°''  "*°'°K  ***'<* 


cant  a  valid  existing  rleht  to  a  lease.  Miller 
V.    Udall,  supra,   and   Hannifin  v.   Morton 


Is  oftentimes  necessary  for  any  energy  ex- 
traction In  water-scarce  areas  of  the  West 
and  normally  a  suro'us  s'loolv  Is  available. 
The  test  case  for  this  theorv  viras  EnF  v. 
Morton.  420  P.  Suop.  1037  (D.  Mo-^t.  lfl76) 
which  was  de'-lded  late  last  year  The  Co'irt 
ruled  on  summary  Judgment  that  the  Flood 


It  would  seem  that  innocent  offerors  who 
had  their  applications  pending  and  had  ten- 
dered  the  rental  fee  should  not  be  penal- 
ized simply  because  the  Department  had 
not  acted  upon  their  applications  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  In  rental  fees. 
In  an  analogous  sittiation.  the  rejection  of 


An   QUAUTT 

Environmental  orranlzatlons  have  been 
u»ln<?  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  f42  U.S.C. 
S'ct'on  l'«R7.  e'  neq.)  tn  bine*-  derelopment 
of  e'lergy  resources.  The  Initial  attempt  by 
the  FjivlrohTnen*ftl  P-xji^e-'ion  A<ren'-v  (TVA) 
to  'm-^'enent  the  "slenlficant  deterioration" 
provision^  of  th«  An*  was  imTT>e'"a*?ly  chal- 
len'-ed  in  Sierra  Club  v.  Ruckelshaus.  S44  P. 
Supp.  253  (D.CD.C.  1972).  aff'd.  per  curiam 
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in  an  unreported  opinion  41  ^^^■\^. 
(DO.  Clr.  1973),  afTd.  by  an  equaUy  divided 
court,  sub  nom.  Fri.  v.  Sierra  Club,  412  VS. 
641  (1973)  The  narrow  and  confusing  Dis- 
trict Court  opinion  is  stlU  being  debated 
and  interpreted.  The  Court  spoke  of  thels- 
sue  as  being  "non-degradation"  but  ordered 
BPA  to  issue  regulations  to  prevent  "signifi- 
cant deterioration"  of  air  quality.  Obviously 
these  two  terms  are  not  synonymous.  EPA  U- 
Bued  the  final  regulations  (40  CFR  Section 
62  1974)  which  were  immedUtely  challenged 
by  the  Sierra  Club  and  affected  industries  in 
several  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal.  After  these 
new  challenges  were  consolidated  in  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  that  Court  upheld  the  regula- 
tions in  Sierra  Club  v.  tPA.  540  P.2d  1114 
(D.C.  Clr.  1976) .  U.S.  App.  pending. 

However,  that  Court  contributed  to  the 
confusion  by  refusing  to  overrule  the  earlier 
decision  of  Sierra  Club  v.  Ruckelshaus.  supra. 
Environmentalists  are  Insisting  that  West- 
em  states,  where  industrial  development  is 
at  present  basically  confined  to  the  metropol- 
itan areas,  classify  virtually  all  areas  as  CTass 

I the  most  restrictive  designation.  The  Act 

provides  that  each  State  may  enact  air  qual- 
ity standards  that  are  more  restrictive  than 
the  national  standard  which  Is  initially  Class 
II  under  the  EPA  regulations.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful In  accomplishing  this  goal  In  SUtes 
like  Colorado,  Montana,  or  Wyoming,  most 
future  development  of  energy  resources 
would  require  variances  from  State  authori- 
ties. It  Is  of  little  consolation  that  most 
litigation  would  be  In  State  rather  than  Fed- 
eral Courts.  Congress  Is  currently  consider- 
ing proposed  amendments  to  the  Act  with 
the  focus  on  automobile  emissions. 

Another  dlfllcalt  set  of  issues  Is  posed  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Union  Electric  v.  EPA,  96  S.  Ct.  2618  (1978), 
holding  that  economic  or  technological  In- 
feaslblllty  may  not  be  considered  by  BPA  In 
evaluating  a  state  requirement  that  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards  be  met 
In  the  mandatory  three  years.  The  Court  did 
Indicate  that  there  will  be  opportunities  to 
consider  such  factors  In  hearings  on  the 
State  Implementation  Plans,  EPA's  drafting 
of  compliance  orders  or  State  applications 
for  variances.  It  Is  anticipated  that  consider- 
able litigation  will  ensue  regarding  many  of 
these  actions. 

CBOniCRMAL  RXSOtnCES 

One  of  the  Important  interpretations  of 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C. 
Section  1001  et  seq.)  was  recently  handed 
down  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  U.S.  V.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  et  al., 
—  F.  2d.  —  No.  74-1674,  Jan.  31,  1977.  Un- 
der that  Act  the  Congress  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  mineral  reservations  in 
patents  previously  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Stock-Ralslng  Homestead  Act  of  1916  (43 
use.  Section  291  et  seq.)  reserved  to  the 
United  States  the  geothermal  resources  un- 
der such  lands.  The  District  Court  granted 
the  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss,  309  F. 
Supp.  1289  (N.D.  Cal.  1973),  but  the  Ninth 
Circuit  reversed,  holding  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  the  mineral  reservations  In  such  patents 
included  geothermal  resources. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Act  In  1970 
it  realized  the  geothermal  steam  was  an  en- 
vironmentally clean  and  promising  method 
of  producing  electricity.  It  was  also  aware 
that  much  of  the  resource  vres  beneath  the 
surface  of  lands  that  had  been  patented  to 
private  parties  with  a  reservation  of  coal  and 
other  minerals  to  the  United  States.  Since 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  geo- 
thermal resources  are  minerals,  the  Congress 
simply  provided  that  they  shall  be  considered 
minerals  In  the  future  but  whether  t^ey 
were  minerals  under  earlier  acts  such  as  the 
Stock-Ralslng  Homestead  Act  of  1916  was  for 
the  Courts  to  decide. 

The  Court  candldir  admitted  that  there 
was  nothing  In  the  language  or  legislative 
history  of  that  earlier  Act  to  Indicate  that 


the  Congress  in  1916  had  ever  beard  of  geo- 
thermal resoTirces.  In  fact,  the  Court  candid- 
ly observed: 

"Congress  was  not  aware  of  geothermal 
power  when  It  enacted  the  Stock-Ralslng 
Homestead  Act  in  1916:  it  had  no  specific 
Intention  either  to  remove  geothermal  re- 
sources or  pass  title  to  them."  Id.  at  3. 

As  recently  as  1966,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment bad  taken  the  position  that  geothermal 
resources  were  not  minerals  because  they 
were  basically  steam  or  water.  Nevertheless, 
the  Court  found  that  such  resources  are 
minerals  and  were  intended  to  be  reserved 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Court  reasoned  that  the  Stock-Ralslng 
Homestead  Act  was  designed  to  provide  pat- 
ents for  large  tracks  of  semi-arid  land  for 
agricultural  and  livestock  purposes;  that 
mineral  fuels  were  Intended  to  be  reserved; 
and  that  geothermal  steam  did  not  contrib- 
ute In  any  way  to  the  agricultural  use.  Car- 
ried to  its  logical  extreme,  this  might  mean 
that  water  Is  a  locatable  mineral  I 

This  decision,  tmless  reversed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  will  subject  any  further  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  resources  beneath 
lands  originally  patented  by  the  Government 
to  extensive  Government  regulation.  This 
particular  litigation  arose  in  areas  known 
as  the  geysers  In  Northern  California,  but 
will  have  an  effect  on  geothermal  resources 
beneath  lands  In  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah  and  other  Western  States. 

The  question  of  llabUlty  for  damages  to 
the  surface  was  left  open  by  the  Court  on 
remand.  Thus,  Union  OU  will  be  liable  for 
damages  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  and 
must  comply  with  Government  regulations 
In  exploration  and  production  and  will  have 
to  pay  a  royalty  to  the  Government. 

COAI. 

Much  of  the  low  sulphur  coal  In  the  West 
lies  beneath  Indian  Reservations  or  ceded 
lands.  Many  coal  developers  have  learned 
that  dealing  with  Indian  tribes  makes  for  a 
very  uncertain  world. 

In  Croto  Tribe  v.  Kleppe,  CV-78-10.  filed 
Feb  3.  1976.  In  VS.  District  Court  In  BllUngs, 
Montana,  the  Crow  Tribe  is  challenging  coal 
prospecting  permits  and  surface  mining 
leases  previously  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior.  The  Tribe  alleges  that: 

1.  The  Secretary  violated  his  own  regula- 
tions in  approving  the  leaaes;  ^^ 

2.  There  was  no  compliance  with  NEPA; 

3.  The  Secretary  violated  his  trust  respon- 
sibility toward  the  Tribe  In  allowing  strip 
mining  which  would  disturb  the  surface  of 
much  of  the  Reservation  and  change  the 
Tribe's  culture. 

Ironically,  most  of  the  development  was 
sought  by  the  Tribe  In  the  late  I960's  In  order 
to  Increase  the  Income  yield  on  reservation 
lands.  Much  Indian  land  and  ceded  land  In 
Montana  Is  leased  to  non-Indian  agricultural 
and  Uvestock  Interest,  which  provides  a  much 
lower  Income  yield  than  would  coal  and  min- 
eral development.  Some  of  the  prospecting 
permits  were  Issued  before  the  passage  of 
NEPA  and  some  leases  were  approved  at  a 
modest  royalty  rate  before  the  oil  embargo 
of  1973-74.  During  and  after  the  oil  embargo. 
Interest  In  and  the  price  of  Western  coal  in- 
creased due  to  it's  ready  accessabUity  and  low 
sulphur  content. 

In  Cody  v.  Morton.  bV7  F.3d  786  (9tb  Clr. 
1976),  the  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  some 
own?r«  of  ceded  lands  sued  the  Crow  Tribe 
and  the  Secretary  to  Invalidate  surface  min- 
ing leases  granted  to  Westmoreland  on  the 
grounds  that  NEPA  had  not  been  compiled 
with.  The  Tribe  and  the  United  States  con- 
tended that  the  plaintiffs  lacked  standing  to 
challenge  NEPA  because  of  the  unique  status 
of  Indians.  In  Its  decision,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
held  that  there  was  standing  and  NEPA  did 
apply.  Actually,  the  Crows  had  a'reedy  rene- 
gotiated their  leases  with  Westmoreland  to 
reflect  a  much  higher  post-oil  embargo  price 


and  wanted  to  go  through  with  the  deal.  A 
new  EIS  has  now  been  completed  on  tbe 
Westmoreland  leases  and  presumably  surface 
will  now  proceed.  However,  the  Tribal  Federal 
Jurisdiction  Act  (28  VS.C.  SecUon  1362)  al- 
lows the  Tribe  to  file  suit  in  UJB.  District 
Court  In  Its  own  right  when  the  Federal 
Government  refuses  to  do  so. 

Thus  the  Tribe  is  now  suing  the  Secretary 
to  void  the  other  low  royally  leasa^,  in  Crow 
Tribe  v.  Kleppe,  supra,  whereas  it  had  taken 
the  opposite  position  In  Cady  v.  Morton, 
supra.  The  real  diflerence  between  the  two 
situations,  one  suspects.  Is  that  the  West- 
moreland leases  reflect  post-oil  embargo  coal 
prices  whereas  the  other  leases  now  being 
challenged  do  not.  The  coal  developers,  who 
were  encouraged  by  the  Tribe  and  tbe  BIA 
to  submit  high  bonus  bids  for  the  right  to 
prospect,  are  caught  In  a  none  too  subtle 
squeeze.  Tbe  Tribe  has  suggested  that  they 
might  be  Interested  In  renegotiating  some  of 
the  challenged  leases  at  mrch  higher  prices 
and  with  more  control  over  production.  They 
have  not  suggested  anything  about  return- 
ing any  of  the  tonus  bids. 

It  now  seems  pretty  well  settled  that  NEPA 
does  apply  to  significant  developments  on 
Indians  lands.  At  the  urging  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  Tesuque  In  New  Mexico,  the  Sec- 
retary took  the  position  that  NEPA  did  not 
apply  because  of  tbe  unique  status  of  In- 
dians. In  Davis  v.  Morton,  469  FAl  593  ( lOtb 
Clr.  1973),  the  Court  swept  aside  this  argu- 
ment and  applied  NEPA. 

Tbe  Crows  and  other  Tribes  have  also  been 
urging  the  Secretary  to  approve  Indian  ordi- 
nances i>ermlttlng  tbe  Imposition  of  their 
own  severance  taxes  on  coal  and  other  min- 
eral development  conducted  on  Tribal  lands. 
Considering  that  the  Secretary  of  Montana 
already  has  a  30  percent  severance  tax  which 
it  imposes  upon  companies  working  on  In- 
dian Reservations  there,  another  tax  by  tbe 
Tribes  in  addition  could  drive  the  price  of 
Montana  coal  right  into  the  clouds.  Such 
ordinances,  if  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
would  undoubtedly  be  challenged  In  Court. 
Recently,  a  Tribe  in  Montana  filed  and  then 
withdrew  a  suit  to  force  this  issue.  Most  as- 
suredly they  will  be  back  for  another  try  If 
the  Secretary  refuses  to  approve  the  proposed 
ordinance. 

It  is  particularly  frustrating  to  be  told 
about  the  evils  of  strlp-mlnlng.  If  the  cover 
on  tbe  land  is  sparce.  It  cannot  be  revege- 
tated.  If  tbe  cover  on  the  land  Is  adequate. 
It  will  be  destroyed.  In  the  final  analysis, 
strip  mining  may  be  acceptable  to  the  In- 
dian Tribes  if  the  price  Is  right  whereas  It 
will  never  he  accepUble  to  environmental 
extremists. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  could  go  on,  but 
the  point  should  be  clear.  Mr.  Richards 
has  strongly  held  views  on  virtually 
every  issue  in  the  energy  smd  environ- 
ment area.  He  has  studied,  litigated, 
opined  at  great  length.  Like  them  or  dis- 
like them,  vou  know  where  he  stands — 
on  everything.  For  most  positions,  that 
is  a  real  asset.  For  the  Energy  Inspector 
General,  it  Is  not. 

Given  his  passionately  held  Views,  I 
see  no  possibUlty  that  Mr.  Richards  can 
approach  this  job  with  the  obiectivlty 
Congress  envisioned.  But  for  tho«!e  not 
yet  convinced,  there  Is  the  additional 
problem  of  the  nominee's  lone-standing 
friendship  and  association  with  Secre- 
tary Watt.  Testifying  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Richards 
acknowledged  that  Secretary  Watt 
wanted  him  to  be  Inspector  General  at 
Interior,  and  that  he  wanted  the  job.  He 
and  Mr.  Watt  have  been  friends  for 
years  hav'n'r  worked  together  as  Senate 
staffers,  at  Interior,  and  In  the  network 
of    legal    foundations    which    Included 
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capital  and  Mountain  States.  However, 
according  to  Mr.  Richards,  the  White 
House  said  it  was  "out  of  the  question 
•  •  •  because  they  felt  that  the  relation- 
ship between  us  was  too  close  and  I  could 
not  maintain  the  independent  relation- 
ship required  of  an  Inspector  Oeneral." 
I  think  that  the  White  House  was  com- 
pletely right  in  its  concern.  And  I  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Richards'  wiUlngness  to  ad- 
vise the  committee  of  how  the  selection 
process  proceeded.  But  obviously,  the  in- 
dependence problem  is  not  solved  by 
placing  Mr.  Richards  at  Energy.  There  is 
a  significant  Jurisdictional  overlap  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Energy,  and  Mr.  Watt  plays  a  leadership 
role  in  the  whole  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources area. 

The  White  House  went  halfway  to  a 
good  solution;  they  should  have  gone  all 
the  way. 

These  concerns  about  an  ideological 
Inspector  general,  passionately  commit- 
ted to  pursuing  policy  objectives,  without 
the  independence  and  impartiality  which 
Congress  envisioned — are  these  just  aca- 
demic issues,  of  interest  only  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  for  Public  Administra- 
tion or  Common  Cause?  In  fact  I  believe 
that  these  concoms  are  very  practical 
and  serious. 

Testifying  before  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  in  response  to  my 
questions,  Mr.  Richards  stated  that  he 
believes  that  the  energy-producing  com- 
panies have  been  "unduly  burdened," 
even  "harassed"  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (p.  53)  and  that  this  overregula- 
tlon  and  harassment  was  certainly  a 
contributing  reason  for  our  energy  short- 
age. This  is  certainly  a  defensible  posi- 
tion, although  it  is  one  that  I  personally 
reject.  Most  students  of  our  energy  pol'cy 
over  the  past  20  years  have  concluded 
that  the  Ccmgress  and  the  White  House 
have  been  unwisely  deferential  to  the 
wishes  of  the  oil  companies,  sometimes, 
as  in  1957  when  we  placed  import  quotas 
to  limit  cheap  foreign  o'l  so  as  to  hold  up 
the  price  of  domestic  oil,  the  results  have 
been  tragic.  But  I  recognize  that  this  is 
arguable.  But  should  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral have  passionate,  doctrinaire  views 
on  these  issues? 

As  Inspector  General,  Mr.  Richards 
would  have  responsibility  for  auditing 
and  investigating  the  performance  of 
the  energy  companies  on  multimillion- 
dollar  contracts  awarded  by  DOE.  Would 
he  do  a  hard-nosed  job  of  detecting  pos- 
sible cases  of  fraud,  waste,  and  misman- 
agement, or  would  he  regard  auditing 
and  investigating  these  contracts  as  an- 
other example  of  the  Government  har- 
assing energy  producers? 

Congress  envisioned  that  the  Inspector 
General  would  be  the  focal  point  for 
receiving  "whistleblower"  complaints 
about  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement 
In  the  Department.  Would  any  mldlevel 
Energy  Deoartment  employee  feel  com- 
fortable going  to  Mr.  Richards  with  evi- 
dence of  wrongdoing  by  a  high  Depart- 
ment official,  given  his  allegiance  to  the 
goals  of  the  Reagan  administration  and 
his  close  relationship  to  Mr.  Watt? 
Would  you.  Mr.  Prealdent? 


Mr.  Richards  is  a  devoted  adversary  of 
environmental  extremist  groups.  Could 
he  be  responsive  to  their  complaints 
about  fraud,  waste,  or  misconduct  at  the 
DOE  that  they  may  discover  during  their 
service  on  advisory  boards  to  the  De- 
partment? 

Another  deadly  serious  practical  prob- 
lem arises  from  another  Mr.  Richards' 
columns.  As  Inspector  Oeneral,  Mr. 
Richards  would  have  access  to  all  the 
papers,  documents,  records,  et  cetera 
of  DOE.  regardless  of  sensitivity  or  con- 
fidentiality. He  would  also  have  sub- 
pena  power  to  seek  all  material  needed 
from  third  parties,  like  DOE's  contrac- 
tors, to  perform  the  audit  and  investiga- 
tive functions  of  his  office.  These  are 
substantial  parts  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's power,  and  of  course  his  exercise  of 
discretion. 

How  would  Mr.  Richards  handle  them? 
He  has  written  a  column  disturbingly  on 
point,  dated  April  1980. 

In  this  column.  Mr.  Richards  expressed 
concerns  about  two  cases  involving  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  disclosure  and  protec- 
tion of  business  information.  In  discuss- 
ing the  first  case,  Mr.  Richards  said 
that  the  Department  of  Enegry  had  been 
overly  restrictive  in  refusing  to  grant 
companies  access  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  memoranda  from  a 
DOE  regional  counsel  and  DOE  auditors. 
One  of  the  reasons  cited  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  failing  to  disclose  the  material 
was  that  it  related  to  an  active  investiga- 
tive file.  The  second  case  concerned  the 
Department  of  Energy's  exercise  of  sub- 
pena  power,  which  was  contested  by 
private  oil  companies  but  later  upheld  by 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  With  regard  to  that 
case.  Mr.  Richards  took  the  position  that 
DOE'S  exercise  of  subpena  authority  was 
beyond  the  construction  of  statutes  and 
failed  to  protect  the  confidentiality  o( 
sensitive  business  Information. 

In  other  words,  despite  the  fact  that 
DOE  has  frequently  resembled  a  sieve 
in  the  past,  with  internal  memoranda 
finding  their  way  to  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity, Mr.  Richards  favors  more  dis- 
closure of  internal  DOE  memoranda.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  DOE  has  been  gen- 
erally ineffective  in  monitoring  contrac- 
tors' performance.  Mr.  Richards  advo- 
cates a  more  restrained  use  of  sub- 
pena power  by  DOE.  In  his  mind,  it  is 
just  another  part  of  the  harassment  that 
the  Government  continually  inflicts  on 
the  beleaguered  energy  producers.  Is  this 
an  attitude  we  feel  comfortable  with  in 
the  Inspector  General  at.the  Department 
of  Energy? 

Since  we  can  assume  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, If  confirmed,  will  not  oigage  In 
audit  or  investigative  work  which 
might  constitute  "harassment"  in  the 
eyes  of  the  energy  producers  or  the  Rea- 
gan administration,  what  will  he  focus 
his  efforts  on  at  DOE?  One  possibility  Is 
that  he  might  channel  the  limited  re- 
sources of  his  office  toward  ferreting  out 
fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement  in 
programs  which  a  person  of  his  philo- 
sophical bent  dlsllkee.  Through  DOE,  the 


Federal  Government  has  made  some  ef- 
forts—not enough— in  the  area  of  ener- 
gy conservation.  DOE  has  responsibility 
for  the  Federal  Government's  under- 
funded efforts  in  the  developing  solar 
energy  and  other  renewable  energy 
sources.  DOE  has  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  Government's  efforts  to 
provide  low-income  energy  assistance 
and  for  the  weatherization  program. 

Obviously,  these  programs  are  not 
fiawless.  A  diligent.  Impartial  Inspector 
General  might  well  uncover  problems  of 
fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement.  But 
these  are  nickel  and  dime  programs 
compared  to  the  big  research  contracts 
at  DOE,  particularly  in  the  nuclear  area 
Given  Mr.  Richards  "Ideological  zeal- 
otry." can  Congress — and  the  public 

possibly  be  confident  that  Mr.  Richards 
will  set  priorities  and  allocate  resources 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  maximizing  the 
effort  against  fraud,  waste,  and  mis- 
management? Or  would  Congress  and 
the  public  fear— with  good  reason— that 
Mr.  Richards  was  going  easy  on  matters 
involving  big  bucks  and  big  companies, 
and  coming  down  hard  on  penny  ante 
programs  which  he  Ideologically  dis- 
liked? 

These  concerns  are  not  academic  «r 
theoretical.  Mr.  President.  TTiey  are  as 
real  as  the  front-page  story  In  Friday's 
Washington  Post  about  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's proposed  new  round  of 
budget  cuts.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
those  proposals  include  an  accelerated 
Plan  for  eliminating  the  Department  of 
Energy— as  weU  as  the  Department  of 
Education. 

I  should  digress  to  say  that  I  have 
been  very  critical  of  DOE  in  the  past, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  wedded  to  its  current 
structure.  In  1980. 1  was  successful  in  the 
Senate  in  cutting  1,000  slots  at  DOE. 
based  on  the  argument  that  a  reductkm 
in  DOE'S  regulatory  activities  should  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  the  bodies  needed 
in  the  Department. 

But  the  Post  story  goes  on  to  say: 

Shutdown  of  the  Bnenfv  and  Education 
departments  would  be  largely  symbolic  in 
budget-cutting  terms,  /uinillng  Reagan's 
promise  to  wipe  them  out.  Their  functlona 
would  be  scattered  among  other  agendea. 
But  real  cuts  appear  to  be  planned  within 
programs  under  the  two  departments. 

The  proposed  cuts  In  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's budget  hit  virtually  everything  but 
nuclear  programs,  reflecting  Secretary  James 
B.  Edwards'  strong  support  for  these. 

Department  offlclala  said  privately  they  ex- 
pect a  45  percent  reduction  for  solar  energy, 
34  percent  for  coal  and  other  fossil  fuel  pro- 
grams and  63  percent  for  conservation. 

But  budget  Instructions  from  OMB  also 
direct  energy  officials  as  a  possible  alternate 
to  "prepare  a  shutdown  case"  for  conser- 
vation, fossil  and  solar  programs  that  would 
eliminate  them  In  198S. 

Mr.  President,  as  Inspector  General, 
Mr.  Richards'  statutory  responsibility 
would  be  to  supervise  audit  and  investi- 
gative efforts  at  DOE,  Impartially,  in 
all  the  programs  established  bv  Con- 
gress. But  the  Reagan  administration — 
this  year  and  next  year — ^wlll  be  making 
the  arguments  for  deep  cuts — even  shut- 
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down — In  conservation,  solar,  and  other 
fossil  fuel  programs.  Mr.  Richards  Is  a 
committed  supporter  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
and  a  philosophical  believer  in  letting 
the  oil  and  gas  companies  produce  us 
out  of  our  fix.  He  does  not  really  believe 
that  the  Government  has  a  significant 
role  to  play  In  conservation  or  solar.  The 
possibUity  exists— make  that  the  prob- 
ability—that Mr.  Richards  would  work 
to  further  the  goals  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration by  helping  to  discredit  those 
programs  which  the  administration 
wants  to  gut. 

Mr.  President,  the  Inspector  General's 
reports  can  have  the  effect  of  discredit- 
ing programs  or  undermining  their  sup- 
port in  Congress.  My  colleagues  may  re- 
member in  early  1978  when  the  first  In- 
spector General  Tom  Morris  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare released  his  stunning  report  esti- 
mating that  between  $6.3  and  $7.4  bil- 
lion was  misspent  suinually  at  the  De- 
partment as  a  result  of  fraud,  waste,  and 
mismanagement.  My  colleague  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.),  came  to  the  fioor 
with  that  report  in  hand  arguing  that 
the  Senate  should  cut  HEW's  budget  at 
least  that  much,  and  others  agreed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  revelation 
did  much  to  undermine  support  for  some 
of  HEW's  programs,  both  among  Cor 
gress  and  the  public. 

By  enacting  the  Inspector  General  Act. 
Congress  has  made  the  judgment  that 
we  want  to  know  the  bad  news.  That  is 
how  this  form  of  Government  operates. 
We  believe  that  "business  as  usual"  has 
failed  and  that  we  must  focus  and  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  deal  with  fraud 
and  waste  in  Government  programs.  The 
adverse  publicity  takes  a  toll,  but  in  the 
long  run,  we  believe  that  the  congres- 
sional, press  and  public  attention  fast- 
ened on  the  Inspector  General's  work 
will  result  in  stepped-up  efforts  by  the 
executive  branch  to  prevent  and  detect 
fraud  and  waste — ^with  eventual  grati- 
fying results. 

But  the  Inspector  General's  resources 
can  be  channeled  selectively,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Office  can  be  abused.  That 
Is  my  real  fear  about  Mr.  Richards.  I 
see  him  as  a  true  believer,  deeply  com- 
mitted to  his  doctrinaire  views  on  energy 
and  environment,  passionately  attached 
to  the  goals  of  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Watt.  Depth  of  ideological 
conviction  is  an  admirable  trait;  I  have 
some  deep  ideological  convictions  myself, 
as  do  other  Members  of  this  body.  But 
It  is  not  a  proper  calling  card  for  an 
Inspector  General. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  certain  clearcut  goals  in  the 
energy  and  environment  area.  An  ad- 
ministration in  power  should  have  policy 
goals,  and  as  politicians,  we  Democrats 
can  grudgingly  admire  the  harmony  with 
which  the  Reagan  administration  policy- 
makers go  forward  in  pursuit  of  these 
goals.  But  the  Inspector  General  is  not 
a  foot  soldier  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion army. 

Quite  the  contrary.  In  fact,  not  only  is 
he  not  a  foot  soldier  for  the  administra- 
tion in  power;  if  he  does  the  job  Congress 


envisioned,  he  may  prove  to  be  a  pain  in 
the  neck  for  the  administration.  He  may 
find  that  programs  or  policies  that  the 
administration  likes  are  in  chaos,  while 
those  the  administration  dislikes  are 
serving  useful  purposes  and  running  well. 
He  may  have  to  tell  the  Secretary  and 
the  Congress  that  there  has  been  illegal 
or  improper  conduct  by  a  high-ranking 
departmental  official.  He  may  have  tf 
find  that  some  of  the  policymakers.  Ir. 
their  ideological  zeal,  are  overstepping 
themselves.  He  will  be  hard-pressed  to 
play  that  role  if  he  is  an  "ideological 
zealot"  himself. 

The  Inspector  General  is  not  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  DOE  management 
team,  deciding  along  with  Edwards, 
Stockman,  Watt,  et  cetera,  how  best  to 
swing  the  wreclting  ball.  He  has  his  own 
responsibilities.  They  may  be  less  glam- 
orous; they  may  not  appeal  to  a  true  be- 
liever like  Mr.  Richards,  who  wants  to 
be  a  frontline  player  in  the  Reagan 
revolution.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  Mr. 
Richards  should  wait  for  another  job.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  Inspector  General  as 
Congress  envisioned  the  position  when  it 
established  it  in  1978. 

President  Reagan  may  have  his  reasons 
for  departing  from  the  high  standards 
which  both  he  and  President  Carter  have 
followed  in  malting  Inspector  General 
nominations.  But  the  Senate  has  no  rea- 
son to  acquiesce  in  his  decision.  We 
passed  the  Inspector  General  legislation; 
we  have  told  the  public  that  the  Inspec- 
tor General  program  represents  our  most 
significant  effort  to  combat  fraud,  waste, 
and  mismanagement.  We  should  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  program,  and  reject 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Richards  for  DOE 
Inspector  General.  He  is  obviously  a  com- 
petent person,  and  his  professional 
background  makes  him  well  qualified  for 
the  job. 

I  have  also  concluded  that  this  partic- 
ular nominee  has  another  attribute  that 
is  worthy  of  special  mention  during  this 
debate.  Mr.  Richards  is  exceptionally 
articulate.  He  has  publicly  expressed  his 
personal  views  on  a  number  of  funda- 
mental issues  in  the  areas  of  energy,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government. 

As  a  direct  result  of  some  articles  he 
has  written  and  public  statements  he  has 
made.  Mr.  Richards'  nomination  is  now 
faced  with  some  opposition.  To  those  who 
oppose  him,  or  are  undecided,  I  pose  the 
following  question:  To  qualify  as  an  In- 
spector General,  must  a  person  have  re- 
frained, during  h'.s  entire  professional 
career,  from  openly  and  articulately  ex- 
pressing his  personal  views  on  the  public 
issues  of  the  day?  We  all  have  strong 
views  on  various  issues.  Undoubtedly, 
every  single  Inspector  General  in  the  U.S. 
Government  has  very  strong  views  on 
certain  subjects.  So  the  issue  comes  down 
to  the  choice  of  what  to  do  with  one's 
personal  views.  Are  they  expressed  pub- 
licly, or  are  they  locked  up  or  at  least 
limited  to  strictly  private  conversations? 


Mr.  Richards  chose  to  write  articles  in 
the  American  Oil  and  Gas  Reporter.  He 
also  chose  to  provide  very  direct  and 
straightforward  answers  to  the  questions 
posed  to  him  by  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee.  In  making 
those  choices,  Mr.  Richards  displayed 
an  ample  supply  of  initiative  and  self- 
confidence,  quaUties  that  are  vitally 
important  for  an  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  we  can 
reasonably  presume  that  Mr.  Richards 
will  carry  out  his  duties  as  Inspector 
General  with  the  same  degree  of  vigor 
he  has  displayed  in  advocating  his  per- 
sonal views  on  various  issues.  If  he  does, 
then  he  will  do  his  job  very  well. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  concerns  that  have  been 
stated  by  those  who  have  spoken  in  op- 
position to  the  nomination,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  belabor  that  subject. 

However,  I  cannot  help  noting,  in 
passing.  In  fairness  to  the  nominee  as 
well  as  to  the  organizations  he  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  named  by  those 
who  have  argued  here  against  the  nomi- 
nation as  having  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  Mr.  Richards  on  policy  matters, 
that  apparently  at  one  point  it  was 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Richards  were  in 
opposition  to  several  different  groups.  In 
each  instance  he  was  then  an  extremist 
in  opposition.  I  assume,  then,  that  the 
corollary  is  that  those  groups  are  ex- 
tremists on  the  opposite  side,  which  may 
make  the  point  that  Mr.  Richards  was 
trying  to  make,  that  it  is  a  difference  of 
opinion;  and  if  the  difference  of  opinion 
is  held  consistently  by  people  on  oppo- 
site sides,  then  people  on  opposite  sides 
may  be  described  by  some  as  extremists 
or  zealots  on  an  ideologic  basis. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  look  at  not  just 
the  record  of  a  specific  hearing  or  just 
at  a  single  facet  of  Mr.  Richards'  career, 
but  to  look  at  the  totality  of  his  back- 
ground. Certainly,  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Office  is  to  be  an  independent 
Office,  to  be  exercised  with  dUigence  and 
I  hope  with  some  obstinacy  at  times.  We 
look  back  at  a  man's  record  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  will  be  diligent. 
Will  he.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stick  to  a 
task  that  he  has  undertaken  and  pursue 
it  to  the  end?  Will  he  be  deterred  by 
pressures  wh*ch  may  be  brought  upon 
him  in  opposition  to  what  he  is  saying? 
Let  us  look  back  at  his  record  for  a 
moment. 

After  passing  the  Colorado  bar  ex- 
amination, he  was  appointed  assistant 
attorney  general  for  the  State  and  repre- 
sented the  State  highway  department 
and  the  State  patrol. 

In  late  1962,  he  was  asked  by  \JB. 
Senator  Peter  Dominlck  to  join  h*s  new 
Senate  staff  as  legislative  assistant.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  year  that  Senator 
Dominick  was  elected  and  came  to  the 
Senate.  He  accepted  this  appointment  In 
January  1963  and  later  became  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Senator,  assisting 
the  Senator  in  his  duties  with  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency.  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  Interior  Committees.  He 
also  handled  various  administrative  and 
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political  duties  as  an  executive  assistant 
to  the  Senator. 

In  1966,  he  returned  to  Colorado  to 
open  a  law  practice.  For  the  next  3  years 
he  was  both  a  sole  practitioner  and  a 
partner  in  a  small  firm. 

He  decided  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Denver 
in  February  1969.  During  his  2-year 
tenure  in  that  capacity,  he  tried  a  variety 
of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  including  a 
grand  jury  investigation  and  litigation 
Involving  acts  of  sabotage  in  the  Denver 
area.  In  late  1970,  he  left  Denver  to  be- 
come chief  of  the  organized  crime  strike 
force  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  While  in  Buffalo, 
he  handled  investigations  and  trials  of 
organized  crime  figures  and  convicted 
two  legislators  of  bribery  and  conspiracy 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  $50  mil- 
lion domed  sports  stadium.  In  March 
1972,  he  became  an  area  coordinator  of 
the  organized  crime  section  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  handled  several  major  in- 
vestigations and  trials  throughout  the 
country. 

That  does  not  sound  to  me  like  the 
record  of  a  man  who  is  so  bound  by  ideo- 
logical philosophy  that  he  cannot  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  an  oCBce  to 
which  he  is  appointed.  It  is  a  record  to 
which  no  one  has  pointed  with  anything 
less  than  extreme  satisfaction  and  with 
the  most  laudatory  comments  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  those  re- 
sponsibilities. 

To  continue,  in  1974  Mr.  Richards  was 
appointed  by  then  Interior  Secretary 
Morton  to  be  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 
This  Office  handled  all  of  the  quasijudi- 
clal  functions  for  Interior  including  pub- 
lic lands  and  energy  resource  matters. 

With  the  change  of  administrations  in 
early  1977,  Mr.  Richards  joined  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Center  for  the  Public  Inter- 
est as  a  consultant  and  authored  research 
on  various  public  interest  issues. 

TTie  debate  has  centered  aroimd  Mr. 
Richards'  employment  by  public  inter- 
est law  firms,  desTibed  as  an  interlock- 
ing web  of  such  organizations.  I  po<nt  out 
that  an  interlocking  web  of  similar  orga- 
nizations has  provided  a  great  number  of 
officials  for  the  past  administration.  I  do 
not  recall  that  at  any  point  it  was  seri- 
ously argued  here  that  members  of  such 
public  interest  law  firms  should  not  be- 
come members  of  that  administration. 

I  believe  that  in  one  instance,  it  seemed 
a  little  strange  that  an  attorney  repre- 
senting such  a  Dubllc  interest  law  firm, 
handling  litigation  against  the  Govern- 
ment, would  then  join  the  Govemmoit 
and  be  the  Government's  attorney  de- 
fending against  the  lawsuit  he  had 
brought  on  the  other  side,  when  he  was 
outside.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  some 
such  discussion,  there  was  a  recusal  In 
which  that  attorney  then  did  withdraw 
from  consideration  of  the  case  which  he 
had  been  prosecuting  on  the  other  side, 
only  after  there  were  threats  of  disbar- 
ment if  he  continued. 

So.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  look  back 
Just  a  short  4  years,  we  will  find  a  great 
deal  more  of  substance  to  complain  about 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
particular  appointment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  would 


be  unfortunate  if  we  became  so  con- 
cerned tUtMUt  the  policy  decisions  and 
policy  positions  of  individuals  that  we 
would  undertake  to  cast  some  aspersions 
upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Richards;  be- 
cause I  believe  the  record  is  complete,  the 
record  is  without  any  refutation  at  all, 
that  his  past  performances  in  his  various 
positions  have  been  ones  that  reflected 
only  with  favor  upon  the  issue  of  his 
integrity  and  his  diligence  in  carrying 
out  the  tasks  assigned  to  him. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
interest  expressed  at  various  times  about 
those  who  support  public  interest  law 
firms  or  pubUc  Interest  groups.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  by  certain  pub- 
lic figures  and  public  bodies  to  get  at  the 
contributors'  lists  of  Common  Cause  or 
to  get  at  the  lists  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  or  to  get  at  the 
lists  of  the  Sierra  Club  or  to  get  at  the 
lists  of  others  who,  by  their  own  defini- 
tion, are  public  interest  groups. 

My  point  is  not  to  suggest  that  Ralph 
Nader  at  times  does  not  reflect  public 
interest,  but  to  indicate  that  if  somebody 
has  had  an  affiliation  with  some  group 
and  has  been  an  employee  of  such  group, 
and  if  that  disqualifies  him  from  public 
service,  we  would  have  disqualified  much 
of  the  last  administration  from  such 
public  service. 

As  I  recall,  the  point  was  made  several 
times  that  there  was  an  apparent  con- 
flict of  interest,  but  that  never  deterred 
President  Carter,  and  I  suggest  that  in 
this  instance  perhaps  what  we  are  seeing 
is  a  replay  rather  than  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  malign  Mr.  Richards'  character. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  indeed  con- 
firm Mr.  Richards  in  this  job,  and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  a  continuing  look  at 
his  performance  in  his  duties  as  Inspec- 
tor General.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
such  conflict  should  arise,  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  those  who  will  very  quickly 
point  it  out  and  raise  that  issue  with  re- 
spect to  his  continued  qualification  to 
serve  in  that  job. 

Until  such  time  as  It  occurs,  that  his 
actions  wiU  indeed  reveal  such  conflict. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  record  that 
has  been  developed  thus  far  indicates 
that  it  is  likely  to  happen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  record 
up  to  this  point  indicates  quite  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  quaUfled  to  hold 
this  job. 

Moreover,  I  suspect  that  there  are 
those  of  us  on  boMi  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
last  year  and  this  year  will  be  looking  at 
the  Department  of  Energv  and  Its  vari- 
ous contracting  and  administrative  au- 
thorities and  wondering  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  kind  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est between  the  issues  of  public  pohcy 
and  tha  administration  of  that  Depart- 
ment. 

If  a  man  with  the  experience  and 
background  of  Mr.  Richards  is  not  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  that  problem  then 
I  suggest  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
difficult  time  finding  someone  who  is. 

I  do  not  know  about  organized  crime 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  I  suspect  it  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  is  in  my  home  State  of 
Idaho.  I  trust  that  it  is  because  we  have 
not  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
that.  Although  as  a  former  prosecutor. 


I  know  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  with  his  backgTX)und  In 
law  enforcement  knows,  the  difficulty  In 
dealing  with  the  investigations  into  the 
area  of  organized  crime  and  that  the 
task  forces  under  the  direction  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  must  indeed  be  very 
diligent  and  very  capable  if  they  are  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Richards  would  not  have  been  se- 
lected for  such  a  role  had  he  not  demon- 
strated competence  in  his  previous  ex- 
perience in  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  as 
well  as  the  attorney  general's  office  in 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLFTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  various  organizations  includ- 
ing the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
et  cetera,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  WiLDurc  PSOnUTION. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18, 1981. 

DcAS  Senator:  Mr.  James  Richards  has 
been  nominated  to  become  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Energy.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' prior  employment  demonstrates  a 
strong  background  In  law  and  the  Investiga- 
tion of  fraud  and  abuse  while  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  com- 
petence to  manage  an  oflSce  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral's. 

The  Congress  has  in  the  past  indicated 
that  candidates  for  the  poet  of  Inspector 
General  were  to  possess  unique  qualifica- 
tions. The  Senate  Report  accompanying  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  provides  an 
important  review  of  the  purposes  for  an  In- 
dependent office  within  the  agencies  and  De- 
partments, and  the  abuses  which  led  to 
their  creation.  That  Report  states  that  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  "without  regard 
to  ptolitic&l  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  Integrity  and  demonstrated  ability  In  ac- 
counting, auditing,  financial  analysis,  law, 
management  analysis,  public  administration 
or  Investigations."  On  these  grounds.  Mr. 
Richards  is  a  qualified  candidate. 

However,  the  Senate  went  beyond  a  test 
of  competence  in  its  explanation  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  post  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. The  Senate  Report  states  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  establishing  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral was  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  agency 
administrators  to  report  waste,  mismanage- 
ment, or  wrongdoing.  It  notes  two  reasons 
why  this  occurred.  First,  such  revelations 
often  "reflect  on  him  personally."  Secondly, 
"even  If  he  Is  not  personally  implicated, 
revelations  of  wrongdoing  or  waste  may  re- 
flect adversely  on  his  programs  and  under- 
cut public  and  congressional  support  for 
them."  The  Report  goes  on  to  state.  "F^x 
that  reason,  the  audit  and  Investigative  func- 
tions should  be  assigned  to  an  individual 
whose  Independence  Is  clear.  .  .  ." 

The  Senate  Report  elaborates  upon  tbla 
point  when  It  states.  "The  Committee  wants 
Inspectors  and  Auditors  General  of  high 
ability,  stature,  and  an  unusual  degree  of 
Independence — outsiders,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  will  have  no  vested  interest  in 
the  programs  and  policies  whose  economy, 
efficiency,  and  elTectlveness  they  are  evaluat- 
ing." 

By  his  own  words,  Mr.  Richards  disquali- 
fies himself  from  consideration  for  the  post 
of  Inspector  General.  He  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Affairs 
that  he  is  em  "Ideologue"  and  an  "Ideological 
sealot"  who  feels  that  In  the  post  of  Inspec- 
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tor  Oenena  he  wUl  be  part  of  the    manage- 
ment team"  at  DOE. 

It  15  dimcult  to  accept  that  Mr.  Richard* 
could  carry  out  his  duues  in  an  unoiac/ed 
manner.  He  had  worked  In  the  past  for  orga- 
nlzauons  which  were  supported  oy  the 
financial  contributions  of  large  energy- 
related  corporations.  He  was  not  a  mere  6u»ff 
member  oi  tnebe  organizations,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times.  General  Coonsel,  Legal  Direc- 
tor, and  most  recently  Vice  President.  He 
acknowledges  taking  part  in  fund-raising 
actlvlUes  lor  these  organlzaUons,  and  that 
his  moilvaUon  for  working  In  these  poslUons 
was  to  further  the  goals  of  these  Idealogue 
groups.  ^     , 

Mr.  Richards  noted  that  he  baa  had  a  long- 
standing personal  friendship  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidents  Cabinet  CouncU  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  which 
establishes  the  Administration's  energy  pol- 
icy. In  fact,  he  was  recommended  for  the  Job 
as  inspector  General  by  the  person  in  charge 
of  defining  the  Administration's  energy 
poUcy. 

Finally,  given  the  close  connecUon  Mr. 
Richards  has  bad  In  the  past  to  large 
energy-related  businesses,  it  is  disturbing  to 
realize  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  audit- 
ing and  conducting  Investigative  activities 
respecting  the  multi-million  dollar  contracts 
which  such  firms  have  with  the  Department 
of  Energy.  In  questioning  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards rejected  the  notion  that  he  should 
withdraw  himself  from  matters  before  his 
office  regarding  firms  which  had  contributed 
to  his  former  organizations.  While  Mr. 
Richards  may  feel  that  he  can  maintain  ob- 
jectivity In  dealings  with  his  former  finan- 
cial supporters,  we  can  find  no  compelling 
reason  for  the  public  to  extend  that  trust  to 
him  when  large  amounts  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  are  at  stake. 

These  aspects  of  Mr.  Richards'  background 
make  him  an  unsuitable  candidate  for  the 
sensitive  position  of  Inpector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  They  clearly  run 
counter  to  the  qualifications  set  forth  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Affairs, 
when  it  passed  the  Inspector  General  Act 
after  a  long  period  of  careful  investigation 
and  deliberations  over  waste,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management in  federal  agencies.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Richards  is  an  Individual  with 
close  personal  and  ideological  relations  with 
the  Administration  and  its  policies,  which 
Mr.  Richards  would  be  asked  to  objectively 
audit  and  Investigate  should  he  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

We  urge  you  to  reject  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  James  Richards  for  this  position,  and 
request  the  Administration  propose  a  can- 
didate with  the  strong  professional  creden- 
Uals  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  clear  Inde- 
pendence to  carry  out  the  duties  of  this 
position  effectively. 
Sincerely, 

Chris  Palmck, 
IHreetOT,  Energy  and  Environment. 

National  Audubon  Society. 
Dr.  Jat  D.  Hair. 
Executive  Vice  Pre^dent, 
National  WiMU'e  Federation. 
Brooks  'TZacr, 
Waahington  Represen^ntive. 

Sierra  Club. 

PUB<-IC  Cll'W-RW, 

Sevtemher  7.5.  1981. 

DCAR  SwfATon:  lAter  this  weev  the  Senate 
will  cons'der  t^e  nomination  of  Jsmes  Rich- 
ards for  the  oosltlon  of  Tnsr^''*or  General  for 
the  Department  of  KneTWV  (DOE> .  We  believe 
that  neither  the  fe»ieral  (rovemment  nor  the 
pub'lf!  Interest  will  be  wel'  serve'i  bv  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Rlc>^ards  to  this  nost  and 
we  ur<»e  vou  to  onnose  his  nomlnstlon. 

The  Inspector  General  Act  passed  bv  the 
Congress  In  1978  astablUhed  a  serlea  of  poats 


within  the  federal  government  from  which 
the  battle  against  WttSi.e.  fr<tua,  mi.^maiiuge- 
ment  and  other  abuses  of  government  could 
be  waged.  In  order  to  pursue  this  aim  most 
effectively,  the  Inspectors  General  were 
given  unique  independence  from  the  leaders, 
policymakers,  auditors  and  investigators  of 
the  agencies  subject  to  each  Inspector  Oen- 
eral's Jurisdiction. 

To  ensure  the  highest  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism among  the  Inspectors  General. 
Congress  was  quite  specific  about  appoint- 
ments to  the  position.  The  Act  specifies  that 
Inspectors  General  shall  be  nominated 
"without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  demon- 
strated ability  in  accounting,  auditing,  and 
financial  analysis,  law.  management  analysis, 
public  administration,  or  investigation." » 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Richards  does  not 
comport  with  the  spirit  and  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Inspector  General  Act. 

Prom  July  1977  to  May  of  this  year.  Mr. 
Richards  held  a  number  of  increasingly  im- 
portant positions  within  the  Capital  Legal 
Foundation  and  Its  parent  organization,  the 
Nationai  Legal  Center  for  the  Public  Interest, 
so-called  "public  Interest"  groups  funded  by 
wealthy  conservatives  and  large  corporations. 
Secretary  of  the  interior  James  Watt.  Instru- 
mental in  securing  Mr.  Richards'  nomina- 
tion, according  to  congressional  testimony, 
is  an  alumnus  of  this  conglomerate  of  ad- 
vocacy organizations. 

During  his  tenure  with  thesa  groups — a 
chronology  of  Mr.  Richards'  rise  In  their 
ranks  Is  attached — the  nominee  acted  aa  a 
determined  adversary  of  what  he  has  de- 
scribed as  "extremist  groups",  environmental 
and  otherwise.  In  c61»imns  he  wrote  for  an 
energy  trade  periodical,  The  Anje^'can  OU  & 
Gas  Reporter.  Mr.  Richards  advocated  greatly 
Increased  development  of  energy  resources, 
urged  that  oil  companies  be  given  greater 
access  to  DOE  Internal  documents,  suggested 
that  DOE  authority  to  obtain  information 
from  energy  firms  be  restricted,  and  raUed 
constantly  against  Judicial  enforcement  of 
procedures  governing  energy  and  environ- 
ment*! m*tters.* 

In  testimony  before  Jenate  panels  con- 
sidering his  nomination.  Mr.  Rlcharrts  re- 
peatedly referred  to  himself  as  a  "zealot"  and 
"Idealogue."  and  blamed  hto^ssment  of  the 
oil  and  nuclear  industries  by  government 
regulation  and  the  press  for  aggravating 
Amerlca'a  energy  crisis.* 

WMle  Mr.  Richards'  credentials  mlcht  be 
suitable  for  other  types  of  public  servloe,  his 
highly  political  and  Ideological  attitudes  to- 
ward key  energy  Issues  render  him  unsuitable 
for  a  position  which  requires  Independent, 
objective  and  Impartial  assessments  of  activ- 
ities and  programs  ooerated  by  political  ap- 
pointees and  Implemented  in  many  cases  by 
members  of  the  energy  industry. 

Indeed,  the  nomination  of  James  Richards 
guarantees  the  development  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  the  duties  he  would  assume 
as  Inspector  General  of  DOE  and  his  orevlous 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  Capital  Legal 
Foundation  and  the  Nationai  Legal  Center 
for  the  Public  Interest,  since  a  number  of 
energy  firms  which  were  major  contributors 
to  these  organizations  do  business  with  or 
are  regulated  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Under  sharp  questlonlne  during  his  con- 
firmation hearings.  Mr.  Richards  reluctantly 
divulged  the  names  of  some  major  contribu- 
tors to  the  organizations  with  which  he  was 
recently  associated  (these  groups  have  con- 
sistently refused  to  make  public  their  sources 
of    support).    They    are:    Fluor,    Southern 


>  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978.  PL  05-462. 
92  Stat.  1101.  sec.  3(a). 

2  See  The  American  Oil  and  Gas  Reporter. 
January,  March  &  Acril.  1981  April  1980. 

•  Senate  oonflnnation  bearings,  transcript 
p.  63-64. 


California  Gas  Co.,  Peters  Fuel  Corp..  aa  well 
as  AT&r  and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  When 
asked  whether  as  Inspector  General  he  would 
disqualify  himself  from  matters  before  DOE 
In  wliich  some  of  these  contributors  were 
Involved.  Richards  said  he  "wouldn't  feel  any 
compunction  to  remove"  bimaeU  from  suoti 
proceedings.* 

The  DOE  acutely  requires  an  independent, 
politically  neutral  Inspector  General 

With  allegations  of  massive  noncompli- 
ance by  energy  companies  with  DOE  regula- 
tions, abuse  of  contracting  practices  the 
budget  for  which  runs  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  at  DOE,  and  constant  criticism  of 
waste  and  Ine.Tlclency  In  Its  programs,  tbe 
Department  of  Energy  urgently  requires  an 
Inspector  General  with  no  prejudicial  or 
preconceived  attitudes  toward  any  of  the 
parties  frequently  involved  In  DOE  matters: 
Citizen  watchdog  group*,  CDcrgy  flrms,  en- 
vlronmental  organizations,  the  press.  The 
DOE  Inspector  General  must  be  prepared 
and  willing  to  seATch  for  and  criticize  im- 
proper departmental  activities  or  miscon- 
duct or  abuse  by  political  appointees.  Mr. 
Richards'  background  raises  serious  doubts 
about  whether  he  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities. 

The  last  Inspector  General  of  the  Energy 
Department,  Kenneth  Mansfield,  was  a 
scrupulously  Impartial  career  clvU  servant 
who  was  nominated  to  be  the  first  Inspector 
General  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance of  the  State  Department  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  In  1962. 

A  major  blow  to  the  Independent  and  non- 
partisan nature  of  the  office  of  Inspector 
General  was  struck  by  President  Reagan 
shortly  after  his  Inauguration  when  he  re- 
quested the  resignations  of  Mr.  Manafield 
and  every  other  Inspector  General  In  the 
federal  government.  Confirmation  of  Mr. 
Richards  wiU  complete  the  process  of  con- 
verting the  office  of  Inspector  General  to  a 
political  appointment.  The  result  can  only 
be  a  reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  a  loss  of  confidence  in  it  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens.  We  tirge  you  to  op- 
pose this  nomination. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours.  

Haxvet  Ro6EMnxu>. 

Staff  Attorney. 

CHROKOLOCT  OF  JAMZS  RICHARDS'  EKPLOY- 
MCIfT  BT  COKBERVATIVX  "PtTBUC  INTEREST" 
FOTTNDATIONS 

(From  Senate  confirmation  hearings) 
Early  1977 — part-time  consultant.  Nation- 
al   Lexal    Center   for    the    PubUc   Interest 
(NLCPI) 
July  1977— ifuU-tlme  consultant 
Early     1978 — Capital     Legal     Foundation 
formed:  appointed  Vice  President  and  Legal 
Director 

September  1980— Appointed  General  Coun- 
sel and  Vice  President.  NLCPI 
May      1981 — Resigned      affilta,tlon      with 

June  1981 — Became  consultant  to  DOB 
Secretary  Edwards  in  anticipation  of  con- 
firmation as  Inspector  General 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  had  5  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  yielded  me  5  min- 
utes; I  used  2  minutes  and  40  seconds  of 
the  5  minutes.  I  therefore  have  2  minutes 
and  20  seconds  remaining. 

He  yielded  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  any  doubt  c(»iceming  that,  I  yield  the 
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Senator  3  minutes,  not  in  addition  to  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Not  in  addition. 
Three  minutes  In  lieu  of  the  2  minutes 
and  40  seconds.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  a  very  skilled  and 
able  debater  and  he  is  that,  but  I  think 
he  misses  the  point  of  this  debate. 

In  fact,  if  one  is  a  skilled  debater  and 
the  facts  are  not  on  one's  side.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  miss  the  point  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Richards  is  not  only 
a  clone  but  the  clone  of  James  Watt. 
When  his  name  was  submitted  to  the 
White  House  to  join  Watt  as  the  Inspec- 
tor General  at  Interior,  even  the  White 
House  personnel  office,  which  has  a 
pretty  strong  stomach,  said  no,  they  will 
not  fly.  One  guy  like  Watt  in  Interior  is 
enough,  and,  as  the  country  knows,  more 
than  enough.  So  we  will  shunt  Richards 
over  to  Energy  and  hide  him  away  over 
there.  Of  course,  Watt  Is  now  running 
Energy  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  James  Richards  could 
probably  pass  the  Senate  as  the  nominee 
for  Secretary  of  Energy.  The  fact  that 
James  Edwards  holds  that  office  proves 
one  does  not  have  to  be  qualified  for 
anything  to  be  Secretary  of  Energy.  But 
James  Richards  is  not  nominated  for 
Secretary  of  Energy.  He  is  nominated  to 
be  the  impartial  policeman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  look  under  rocks, 
to  see  what  Is  buried  in  the  closet,  to 
see  if  there  are  any  skeletons  hanging 
around,  to  oversee  the  large  contracts 
handed  out  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

I  submit  a  man  with  his  ideological 
bias,  a  man  who  says  "I  am  an  ideological 
zealot" — those  are  his  words — cannot  be 
confirmed  by  this  body  to  be  the  impar- 
tial. Investigative,  auditing,  operating 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  That  is  what  it  boils  down  to. 

Stripped  of  all  the  rhetoric,  stripped  of 
all  the  language,  that  is  the  issue  before 
this  body  and  that  Is  the  issue  upon 
which  we  will  have  to  and  must  cast  our 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  In 
supporting  the  nomination  of  James  R 
Richards. 

As  we  consider  this  nomination,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  two  very  significant 
points.  First,  not  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources voted  against  Mr.  Richards  when 
the  committee  reported  his  nomination 
Second.  Mr.  Richards  Is  well  ouallfled  to 
be  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  He  is  weU  qualified  not 
only  In  the  general  sense,  but  also  In 
terms  of  his  professional  experience  and 
the  application  of  that  experience  to  the 
responsibilities  that  he  would  have  as 
Inspector  General. 
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Mr.  Richards  is  an  attorney  with  sub- 
stantial experience  as  both  a  Federal 
prosecutor  and  administrator.  Prom  1969 
to  1974  he  was  employed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, as  chief  of  an  organized  crime 
strike  force,  and  as  an  area  coordinator 
for  the  organized  crime  section  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  has  also  served  as 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  as  a  legislative  aid  to 
former  Senator  Peter  Domlnlck  of 
C<dorado. 

Mr.  Richards'  background  enables 
him  to  more  than  handle  the  primary 
duties  of  the  Inspector  General.  The  In- 
spector General  supervises  and  coordi- 
nates audit  and  investigative  activities, 
and  he  also  recommends  policies  and 
procedures  for  promoting  economy  and 
efficiency  In  the  Department.  The  In- 
spector General  is  also  charged  with  pre- 
venting and  detecting  fraud  and  abuse 
in  the  Department's  programs  and  with 
the  identification  and  prosecution  of  any 
persons  participating  in  fraud  and  abuse. 
In  light  of  such  duties,  Mr.  Richards 
becomes  an  ideal  candidate.  He  has  the 
technical  training  as  an  attorney  and 
Federal  prosecutor,  and  he  has  the  ad- 
ministrative experience  as  the  Director 
of  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  Senate 
approval  of  Mr.  Richards'  nomination. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  James  R.  Richards  to 
be  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

Mr.  Richards,  a  native  of  Colorado,  has 
held  many  positions  which  make  him 
well-qualified  for  the  position  of  Inspec- 
tor General.  As  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
in  Denver,  and  later  as  chief  of  the  or- 
ganized crime  strike  force  in  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  his  duties  Included  handling  grand 
jury  investigations  and  trials  Involving 
Federal  fraud  statutes  and  corruption. 

Mr.  President,  James  Richards  has  liad 
experience  in  the  executive  branch  dur- 
ing his  tenure  at  the  Department  of  In- 
terior as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals.  He  also  has  ex- 
perience In  the  legislative  branch,  where 
he  served  as  legislative  assistant  and  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  late  Senator 
Peter  Dominick. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  record  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Richards  demonstrates 
that  he  is  able,  competent,  and  well- 
qualified  for  the  position  of  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  his  nomina- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  begin  by  commending  Senators 
Eagleton.  Levin.  Chiles,  and  Pryor  for 
their  outstanding  work  in  brinslng  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  very  serious 
issues  surrounding  the  nominat'.on  of 
James  Richards  to  be  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  consider 
this  nomination  highly  inappropriate 
and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  calling  upon 
the  Senate  to  reject  It. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  single 
agency  of  this  Government  that  most 
needs  a  "junkyard  dog"  in  the  role  of  In- 


spector General,  It  has  to  be  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Energy. 

The  GAO  has  Issued  dozens  of  reports 
criticizing  DOE's  management  and  pro- 
curement practices.  Time  and  again,  the 
GAO  has  pointed  to  noncompetitive  pro- 
curement, large  costs  ovemms  in  DOE- 
operated  facilities  and  major  irregular- 
ities in  the  use  of  outside  contractors 
Those  irregularities,  as  Senator  Pryor 
ably  pointed  out  in  hearings  held  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  Included  the 
use  of  contractors  and  consultants  to 
perform  work  that  should  have  been 
carried  out  by  civil  servants  at  the  De- 
partment. 

In  1980.  75  percent  of  DOE's  budget— 
a  total  of  $9  billion— went  to  outside 
contractors. 

"The  Department's  reliance  on  con- 
tractors is  so  extreme,"  a  recent  report 
by  the  staff  of  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  concluded,  •••  •  •  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand,  what.  If  anything. 
Is  left  for  officials  to  do.  Reliance  on  con- 
tractors is  not  limited  to  a  portion  of 
the  Department's  activities,  or  to  dis- 
crete components  of  DOE.  It  permeates 
virtually  all  of  the  Department's  basic 
activities — regulation,  spending,  and  in- 
ternal management — at  virtually  all 
levels  of  the  organization  chart." 

That  staff  report  goes  on  to  point  out 
a  number  of  other  problems — problems 
that  constitute  an  open  invitation  to 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  on  a  massive 
scale. 

DOE  regulations,  for  example,  state 
that  consultants  may  only  be  hired  tem- 
porarily and  only  when  a  shortage  of 
personnel  exists.  But,  in  fact,  consultants 
have  become  permanent  fixtures  at  the 
DOE. 

What  do  these  consultants  do?  The 
report  says  that  senior  DOE  officials 
were  unaware  that  many  of  them  were, 
in  fact,  illegally  performing  essential 
Government  functions,  and  where  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  other  consultants 
were  concerned,  the  Department  was  un- 
able to  produce  the  work  product  for 
which  taxpayer  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended. 

And  flnaUy.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  the  re- 
port points  out  that  DOE  relies  heavily 
on  contractors  who  also  work  for  major 
oil  companies— and  even  for  the  OPEC 
cartel.  Once  again,  the  potential  for 
abuse  Is  truly  extraordinary. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Inspector  General  at  DOE  is  very 
important. 

DOE  must  have  an  Inspector  General 
who  can  and  will  aggressively  investi- 
gate waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  In  every 
sector  of  the  Department.  The  Inspector 
General  must  not  come  to  the  job  with 
preconceived  notions  about  which  proj- 
ects and  technologies  are  good  and 
which  are  bad.  There  can  be  no  sacred 
cows  In  a  Department  In  which  waste 
has  permeated  every  comer. 

The  question  before  us  Is  whether  or 
not  James  Richards  is  the  appropriate 
person  to  fill  that  position. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  a  clear  and  uneouivocal  "no." 

I  have  no  intention  of  questioning  Mr. 
Richard's  sincerity  when  he  says  that.  If 
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confirmed,  he  will  do  his  best  to  carry  out 
his  full  responsibilities  under  the  law. 
But  the  fact  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Richards  brings  with  him  a  set  of  past 
associations  that  raise  the  most  serious 
doubts  about  his  suitability  for  this  sen- 
sitive position. 

The  Inspector  General  of  DOE  must  be 
beyond  reproach. 

To  be  effective,  he  or  she  must  be  with- 
out potential  confilcts  of  interest. 

But,  imfortunately,  Mr.  Richards  does 
not  meet  those  minimal  criteria — and  I 
believe  that  his  confirmation  would  dam- 
age in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  the  credibility  of  this  adminis- 
tration's determination  to  eliminate 
waste  and  fraud  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Let  us  look  at  Mr.  Richards'  back- 
ground. For  the  past  3  years,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards has  been  associated  with  an 
organization  called  the  National  Legal 
Center  in  the  Public  Interest.  He  served 
first  as  vice  president  of  its  Washington 
subsldary,  the  Capital  Legal  Foundation, 
and  later  as  general  counsel  for  NLCPI 
as  a  whole. 

NLCPI  and  Capital  are  public  interest 
law  firms  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Legal  Foundation,  for- 
merly headed  by  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt.  Is  a  public  interest  law  firm. 
In  fact,  Mountain  States  is  a  subsidiary 
of  NLCPI,  just  like  Capital — and  Its  ac- 
tivities can  be  described  as  "In  the  inter- 
est" only  If  one  assumes  that  the  activ- 
ities of  the  large  corporations  which 
provide  all  of  its  funding  are  also  in  the 
public  interest. 

What  organizations  have  provided 
funds  for  NLCPI  and  Capital?  I  had  a 
difficult  time  getting  the  answer  to  that 
question  from  Mr.  Richards. 

When  I  first  asked  who  the  contribu- 
tors were,  he  said  that  to  disclose  that 
Information  would  be  illegal.  He  errone- 
ously cited  a  provision  in  the  United 
States  Code  prohibiting  employees  or 
certain  Government  officials  from  di- 
vulging this  information.  After  I  re- 
peated the  question,  Mr.  Richards  stated 
he  did  not  know  who  any  of  the  contrib- 
utors were.  Finally,  after  I  read  a  por- 
tion of  Capital's  1980  annual  report 
thanking  the  Fluor  Corp.  for  Its  "gener- 
ous contribution,"  Mr.  Richards  said  he 
might  know,  but  he  was  not  going  to  tell 
me  because  his  former  raiployers  had 
not  authorized  him  to  do  so. 

Did  Mr.  Richards  have  something  to 
hide?  Well,  It  turns  out  that  In  1980.  Cap- 
ital Legal  Foundation  received  $115,000 — 
almost  half  of  Its  budget — from  the 
Scalfe  Foundation  Charitable  Trust.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
July  12,  1981,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  trust  is  controlled  by  Richard 
Mellon  Scalfe,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
In  America.  The  article  states  that  Mr. 
Scalfe  Is  the  second  largest  individual 
shareholder  In  Gulf  Oil  Co..  and  that  the 
Scaife  Foundation  Trust  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  Gulf  Oil  Co.  stock.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  1980  Corporate 
Data  Exchange  Stock  Ownership  Direc- 
tory, the  Scalfe  Foundation  alone  owns 
more  than  1.6  million  shares  of  Gulf. 
What  is  the  problem  with  all  of  this? 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Capital  Le- 


gal Foundation  was  receiving  these  hefty 
contributions  from  the  Scaife  Founda- 
tion. Capital  also  was  fighting  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel  at  the  Department  of 
Energy,  where  Gulf  had  been  charged 
with  more  than  $500  million  in  pricing 
overcharge  violations.  In  19  i(9,  when  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  began  lodging 
the  overcharge  allegations,  the  oil  com- 
psuiles  attempted  to  present  a  united 
front  against  settling  any  of  the  cases. 
Yet,  when  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel 
finally  obtained  a  $25  million  settlement 
with  Getty  Oil,  Capital  Legal  Foundation 
and  Mr.  Richards  jumped  In  to  fight  the 
settlement,  and  to  this  day  Coital  has 
continued  Its  attacks  upon  this  Offi  e. 

Mr.  Richards  claims  that  these  corpo- 
rate contributions  would  not  Influence 
his  judgment  or  his  activities  as  Inspec- 
tor General.  But  according  to  DOE  pro- 
curement records.  Gulf  has  at  least  six 
contracts  with  the  Department,  totaling 
more  than  $25  million.  Could  Mr.  Rich- 
ards credibly  investigate  allegations  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  these  con- 
tracts In  light  of  his  association  with 
Capital  Legal  Foundation? 

But  it  is  not  just  Gulf.  Capital's  second 
largest  contributor  has  been  Fluor 
Corp.,  a  multinational  energy  com- 
pany with  sales  of  more  than  $4  billion 
last  year.  Fluor  is  Involved  in  every  as- 
pect of  petroleum  exploration  and  devel- 
opment, and  also  owns  one  of  the  largest 
nuclear  construction  firms  in  the  world. 
Its  chairman,  Robert  J.  Fluor,  is  the 
founder  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  NLCPI.  Fluor's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Leslie  Burgess,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Capital.  Could  Mr.  Richards 
credibly  pursue  any  allegations  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  with  regard  to  Fluor's 
contracts  with  DOE?  There  are  six  of 
them  for  a  total  of  $67  million. 
And  how  about  nuclear  programs? 
Because  of  the  large  spending  increases 
requested  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
nuclear  programs  now  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  DOE'S  budget.  Mr.  Richards, 
who  described  himself  to  the  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee  as  an  "Ideologi- 
cal zealot,"  has  very  strong  feelings  about 
nuclear  power.  In  1979,  Mr.  Richards,  on 
behalf  of  Capital  Legal  Foundation,  sued 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  In 
an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  place  a  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing. 
Joining  Mr.  Richards'  suit  was  almost 
every  major  nuclear  fuel  company  in 
the  United  States. 

Closing  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  by  re- 
processing spent  fuel  rods  is  a  paramount 
priority  for  supporters  of  breeder  tech- 
nology. In  light  of  his  strong  advocacy  of 
fuel  reprocessing,  could  Mr.  Richards 
credibly  serve  as  a  watchdog  with  re- 
gard to  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor? What  kinds  of  questions  would  a 
self-described  "Ideological  zealot"  ask 
about  the  450  percent  In  cost  overruns 
that  a  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Sub- 
committee has  identified  at  Clinch 
River? 

There  are  more  examples  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ards lack  of  independence  and  impar- 
tiality. 

Mr.  Rt'^hards  has  testified  that  groups 
such  as  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 


tion and  the  Sierra  Club  are  "environ- 
mental extremists."  Would  he  be  sensi- 
tive to  any  allegations  of  waste  or  fraud 
these  groups  might  make  regarding  DOE 
programs? 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  oo 
with  examples  of  why  Mr.  Richards  sim- 
ply is  the  wrong  person  for  this  impor- 
tant position  at  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. Had  the  administration  nominated 
him  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary,  I  would 
not  have  opposed  the  nomination.  He 
has  a  long  background  in  energy,  and 
while  I  might  disagree  with  him  philo- 
sophically, I  would  not  have  objected 
to  placing  him  In  a  policymaking  posi- 
tion. 

The  Inspector  General,  however,  is  not 
a  policymaker.  His  office  Is  supposed  to 
be  nonpartisan,  charged  with  assuring 
tliat  the  taxpayer  gets  a  maximum  return 
on  each  and  every  dollar  expended  by 
the  DOE. 

That  job.  Mr.  President,  is  not  one 
for  a  partisan. 

It  Is  not  one  for  a  person  with  con- 
filcts of  interest,  current  or  potential. 

And  it  Is  not.  Mr.  President,  an  appro- 
priate position  for  James  Richards. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  Ill- 
considered  nomlnatlon.# 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  objecting  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  Richards  for  the  poet  of 
Inspector  General  at  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  post  of  Inspector  General  is  a 
very  sensitive  (me.  An  Inspector  General 
is  the  main  investigator  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  misrepresentation  within  an  agen- 
cy's operations,  and.  in  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Inspector 
General  backs  up  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  in  monitor- 
ing and  prosecuting  violations  of  price 
regiilations,  and  In  checking  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  fine  collection.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  post  that  I 
must  oppose  Mr.  Richards'  nomination. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  objectivity 
with  which  Mr.  Richards  would  execute 
his  duties  as  a  monitor  of  oil  and  energy 
company  relations  with  the  Government 
and  with  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Richards  former  choice  of  em- 
ployment, as  legal  director  with  the  Cap- 
ital Legal  Foundation  (CLF).  does  not 
show  him  to  be  a  man  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  appropriate  for  the  position  of 
Inspector  General.  CLP  receives  funds 
from  a  number  of  energy  Interests.  In- 
cluding Gulf  Oil.  Gulf  OU  is  now  being 
investigated  for  gross  price  violations  of 
$1.1  billion,  of  which  more  than  half 
stems  from  overcharging  the  consumer. 
Would  Mr.  Richards  show  due  diligence 
in  investigating  these  interests? 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Richards'  back- 
ground recommends  him  for  a  policy  po- 
sition, but  not  for  a  position  of  public 
trust  in  matters  that  may  Involve  the 
investigation  of  those  energy  interests 
he  once  used  to  serve. 

Congress  envisioned  that  the  Inspec- 
tor General  would  be  the  focal  point  of 
receiving  "whisUeblower"  complaints 
from  employees  aware  of  cases  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  mismanagement.  Would  a 
WhisUeblower  who  discovered  some  mis- 
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conduct  of  misrepresentation  be  given 
an  objective  hearing  by  Mr.  Richards? 
I  am  skeptical  that  he  would,  considering 
Mr.  Richards'  own  testimony  at  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee. 

By  his  own  words,  Mr.  Richards  dls- 
qualifled  himself  from  consideration  for 
the  post  of  Inspector  General  at  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  hear;ng 
on  his  nomination.  He  testified  that  he 
is  an  "ideologue"  and  an  "ideological 
zealot"  who  feels  that,  in  the  post  of 
Inspector  General,  he  would  be  part  of 
the  "management  team"  at  DOE. 

This  view  of  his  role  as  Inspector  Gen- 
eral flies  In  the  face  of  why  the  job  was 
created  in  the  first  place.  The  Senate 
report  describing  the  rationale  for  creat- 
ing the  post  of  Inspector  General  states 
that  this  po6t  was  aimed  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  agency  administrators  to 
report  mismanagement  that  might  re- 
flect on  either  themselves  or  their  agen- 
cy's programs.  The  report  goes  on  to 
state  that,  "for  that  reason,  the  audit 
and  investigative  functions  should  be 
assigned  to  an  individual  whose  inde- 
pendence is  clear  •  •  •" 

Mr.  Richards  wants  to  be  ixrt  of  the 
management  team,  not  an  independent 
auditor  and  objective  prosecutor  of  mis- 
management. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  next  prob- 
lem. Although  Mr.  Richards  is  a  capable 
lawyer,  he  does  not  have  a  backgroimd 
as  an  auditor,  nor  is  he  a  career  civil 
servant.  In  the  past,  virtually  ail  In- 
spectors General  have  been  dlsting\ilshed 
auditors.  They  have  largely  been  audi- 
tors working  within  the  civil  service. 

As  a  result,  I  am  not  confident  that 
Mr.  Richards  will  carrv  out  the  duties  of 
Inspector  General  with  the  oblectivity 
and  neutrality  required  of  the  post. 

There  is  still  a  p'ace  for  a  strong  In- 
spector General.  Of  all  the  oil  companv 
overcharges  alleged  to  have  occurred 
while  oil  prices  were  controlled,  $8.6  bil- 
lion has  yet  to  be  settled  on.  That  in- 
volves a  substantial  interest  for  the  U  S. 
Treasury  and  the  American  consumer. 
Let  us  not  turn  away  from  this  history, 
just  because  the  administration  is  sym- 
pathetic enough  with  big  oil  to  appoint 
a  man  who  worked  for  those  Interests 
which  the  Inspector  General  must  police. 

It  is  always  unfortunate  when  the  Sen- 
ate finds  a  nominee  exceptionally  in- 
appropriate for  the  post  to  which  he  is 
nominated.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  such 
a  case.  I  urge  the  President  to  look  again 
for  a  man  whose  qualifications  can  win 
overwhelming  support  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Senators  Eagleton.  Pryor,  and  Levto 
each  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Senate 
for  bringing  the  case  of  Mr.  Richards 
more  fully  to  the  Senate's  attention.  I 
hope  that  their  concerns  are  shared  by 
my  colleagues.  The  Inspector  General 
must  protect  the  public  treasury.  The 
Inspector  General  is  the  final  overseer 
of  energy  price  regulation  violations  and 
consultant  abuse.  I  believe  we  could  do 
better  for  the  Integrity  of  this  post  than 
to  confirm  Mr.  Richards  today. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  nomination  of  James  R.  Rich- 
ards to  be  Inspector  General  of  ttie  De- 


partment of  Energy.  I  am  not  question- 
ing Mr.  Rlch£u-ds  integrity  or  legal  quali- 
fications. He  is  obviously  an  experienced 
lawyer.  However,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ards' comments  of  July  29,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Gtovemmental  Affairs 
Committee,  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  he  possesses  the  necessary  tem- 
perament and  detachment  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE) . 

As  envisioned  by  Congress  when  we  es- 
tablished the  post  in  1978,  the  Inspector 
General  must  conduct  and  supervise 
audits  and  Investigations  relating  to  DOE 
programs,  provide  leadership  and  coor- 
dination for  activities  designed  to  pro- 
mote economy  and  efRciency  within  the 
Department,  and  prevent  and  detect 
fraud  and  abuse. 

It  is  not  a  policymaking  position.  Yet 
Mr.  Richards,  in  his  testimony.  Indicated 
his  desire  to  be  part  of  a  "management 
team"  at  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
Inspector  General  is  expected  to  be 
fiercely  Independent,  yet  In  his  remarks 
before  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Richards  agreed  that,  in  cer- 
tain matters,  he  Is  an  "Ideological  zeailot" 
who  believes  that  oil  and  gas  companies 
have  been  "unfairly  burdened,  even  har- 
assed by  Government  regulations."  These 
beliefs  might  be  acceptable  were  the  In- 
spector General  a  policymaking  position. 
Indeed  they  seem  to  reflect  this  admin- 
istration's energy  policies,  policies  with 
which  I  do  not  always  agree.  But  the  In- 
srector  General  does  not  make  policy. 
The  position  calls  not  for  an  Ideologue 
but  rather  for  a  nonpolitical  person  who 
will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  as 
set  forth  in  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  Mr.  Richards 
has  indicated  his  unwillingness  to  dis- 
qualify himself  from  cases  involving 
flrmi  or  Individuals  who  had  contributed 
to  tho  law  firm  with  which  he  was  for- 
mally associated.  Again,  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  his  associations.  Mr.  Richards 
has  a  right  to  work  for  whomever  he 
pleases.  But  when  he  refuses  to  disqualify 
himself  from  cases  involving  former  cli- 
ents, his  judgment  must  be  seriously 
questioned. 

I  will  be  voting  against  the  nomination 
of  James  R.  Richards  as  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Energy  because 
I  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  he 
is  not  the  right  man  for  the  job. 

OKDn   or   PKOCEDUKE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me,  I  inquire  about  the 
order  for  the  length  and  duration  of  the 
rollcall  votes  about  to  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
two  votes  are  15  minutes  and  the  remain- 
ing vote  on  this  nomination  is  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
have  misspoke  myself  when  I  made  that 
request  or  it  got  garbled  in  the  transmis- 
sion. What  I  Intended  to  say  and  what 
I  now  put,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  not  ob- 
ject to  this,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  first  vote  be  15  minutes  and 
each  succeeding  vote  10  minutes  in 
length  as  those  votes  are  back-to-back. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objertlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  observe 
the  minority  leader  is  in  the  Chamber. 

I  asked  the  Senate  to  agree  that  the 
first  vote  would  be  15  minutes  and  the 
subsequent  votes  back  to  back  would  be 
10  minutes  each,  explaining  that  while 
that  was  not  the  way  that  the  order  now 
appears,  that  is  the  way  I  intended  to 
put  it,  and  it  may  have  been  garbled  in 
the  transmission.  I  hope  the  Senator  has 
no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  have 
any  objection. 

NOMINATION  OF  JAMBS  B.  SICHABD8  TO  BE 
IM8PBCTOB   OENEBAL 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  21  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
0,  reported  the  nomination  of  James 
R.  Richards  to  be  Inspector  General.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Mr.  Richards'  nom- 
ination hearing  was  held  on  July  9.  He 
has  fully  compiled  with  the  committee's 
rules  requiring  submittal  of  a  financial 
disclosure  report  and  a  detailed  Informa- 
tion statement.  I  am  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Richards'  confirmation. 

Mr.  Richards  is  well  Qualified  to  be 
DOE  Inspector  General.  He  is  an  attor- 
ney with  considerable  professional  ex- 
perience as  both  a  Federal  prosecutor 
and  administrator. 

The  duties  of  the  Inspector  General  are 
set  forth  in  detail  m  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  During  his 
nomination  hearing.  Mr.  Richards  de- 
scribed those  responsibilities  as  follows: 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  In- 
jector Oeneiral  of  the  Department  are  quite 
specific  and  somewhat  unique.  Not  only  does 
he  supervise  and  coordinate  audit  and  inves- 
tieatlve  activities,  but  he  also  recommends 
policies  and  procedures  for  promotlni;  econ- 
omy and  efBclency  In  the  Deoartment.  TTie 
inspector  Oeneral  Is  charged  with  preventing 
and  detecting  fraud  and  abu«e  In  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  and  In  the  Identification  and 
prosecution  of  any  persons  participating  In 
fraud  and  abuse.  He  reports  a  summary  of 
hl5  activities  annually  to  the  Congress,  tlie 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  CommiMlon. 

The  Inspector  General  also  Immediately 
reports  particularly  serious  or  flaerant  prob- 
lems, abu'es  or  deficiencies  relating  to  the 
prosrams  and  operations  of  tbe  Department, 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Federal  Energy  Retrula- 
tory  (Commission,  as  appropriate,  and  within 
30  days  thereafter,  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Richards  also  toM  the  Committee : 
Obviously,  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Is  not  an 
active  participant  In  the  policy  maiclng  team 
at  the  Department.  His  role  Is  to  serve  as  the 
Internal  aeency  watchdog,  making  sure  that 
policies  are  cajrled  out  efBclently  and  eco- 
nomically and  that  they  are  free  from  fraud, 
abuse  and  waste.  If  confirmed.  I  Intend  to 
vigorously  pursue  my  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties in  that  role. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend Senate  aporoval  of  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  James  R.  Richards  for  the 
position  of  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 
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ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON  NOMINATIONS 

NOMINATION  OF  8ANDBA  DAT  O'CONNOR  TO  BE 
AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  ST7PBEME  COUKT 
OF  THE   trNTTED   STATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus).  would  vote  "yea." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there  any 
other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  Chair  would  remind  the  galleries 
that  there  will  be  no  expressions  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

The  result  was  announced — yecs  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No.  274  Ex.] 
YEAS— 99 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Moynlban 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nictes 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Packwcx>d 

Blden 

Hatch 

PeU 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

HeflLn 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Rietcle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

ChUss 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

BrhmiU 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Deoonclnl 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symins 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Domenlcl 

Msthlas 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Eagieton 

Mattlngly 

Welcker 

East 

McClure 

Williams 

Exon 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Gam 

Mitcbe.l 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  majority  leader  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  minority,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  FTC 
nominee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  could  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if 
there  is  any  desire  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  FTC  nominee  on  this  side?  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
indicate  whether  he  wants  to  have  a  roll- 
call vote? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  A  number  of  Senators 
have  indicated  they  would  prefer  a  roll- 
call vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  two 
succeeding  rollcall  votes  be  back-to-back 
and  be  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 
each 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION    OF    JAMES   C.    MTLLEB    HI   TO    BE   A 
FEDERAL   TRADE   COMMISSIONER 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  James 
C.  Miller  in,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

(Mr.  DANFORTH  assumed  the  Chair.) 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  .  would  vote  "vea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  97. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  276  Ex.] 
YEAS— 97 


So 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Baucus 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  Its  consent  to  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I  In- 
quire, are  rollcall  votes  ordered  on  the 
next  two  nominations  to  be  considered  at 
this  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  have  just  a  mo- 
ment, could  I  inquire  of  the  managers  of 
the  remaining  nominations  If  they  wish 
to  have  their  rollcalls  at  this  time? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate be  in  order?  The  Senator  Is  recog- 
nized. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harrv  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cbafee 
Ch'les 
Cochran 
Crhen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dlvon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Dcmenld 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Fast 
Exon 
Ford 


Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Han 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Havakawa 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hol'lngs 

Huddleston 

Hi'mphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johni'on 

Kassebaum 

Ka«ten 

Kennedy 

Laalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lu(;»r 

Msthlas 

Mats'-na^ 

Mattlngly 

McC'ure 

Melcher 

NAYS— 2 


Mitchell 

Movn'han 

Murkowskl 

N'oWes 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rleele 

Roth 

Rudman 

Farbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Foe-ter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

S'lnms 

Thurmond 

Tcwer 

Tsongas 

Wa  lop 

Warner 

We'cker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominp^'.on. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  R.  RICHARDS  TO  BE 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  the  last  rollcall  vote  tonight. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  questiwi 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  James  R.  Richards,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  ?  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  frcxn  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth  > .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  276  Ex.] 
YEAS— 71 


Metzenbaum      Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Baucus 
So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 


Jr. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P., 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Cochran 
C;-hen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Diron 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
East 
Ford 
Gam 


Blden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Ch'les 

Cianston 

DeConcinl 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Exon 


Glenn 

Go.dwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Reflln 

Helns 

Helms 

HoUtngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jtpsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Matblaa 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

NAYS— 28 

Hart 

Huddleston 

:■  nouye 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

MoynlhAn 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING — 1 


McCIure 

Melcher 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

hoth 

Rudman 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Ttiurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Welcker 

Zorlnsky 


Proxmlre 

Prior 

Randolph 

Rlegls 

8f<'-b9ne8 

Sasser 

isuQgas 

WUIlams 


Baucus 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  all  these  nominations 
en  bloc  that  have  been  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recons'der  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OP  S.  884 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  884.  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Food  Act  of  1981.  be 
printed  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  legislative  day  September  9. 
1981. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  W'.thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
vene tomorrow  at  the  hour  of  11  a.m.; 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  5-minute  special  order  entered  in 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  :  and  that  thereafter  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  the  malorlty  leader  be  au- 
thorized to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  any  and  all  of  the  following  four  bills, 
although  not  necessarily  in  the  seouer^e 
stated:  Caiendar  Order  No.  233.  S.  1385, 
the  BankruDtcv  Act:  Calendar  Order  No. 
237.  S.  1475,  the  International  Energy 
Agency  bill:  Calendar  Order  No.  85, 
8.  306.  the  hydroelectric  biU:  and  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  117,  S.  1135,  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

I  further  ask  imanimoiis  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  bus'ness 
tomorrow.  It  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Wednesdav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiim.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  TO  WALTER  J 
STEWAPT  FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated  bv  the  clerk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res  214)  commending 
Walter  J.  Stewart  for  his  lone,  faithful  and 
exemplary  service  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unantmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oblectlon  to  the  reouest  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  our 
former  secretary  for  the  minority,  Walter 
"Joe"  Stewart  recently  left  the  Senate  to 
accept  a  position  in  private  industry. 
While  I  will  miss  Joe,  who  has  been  pro- 
fessionally associated  with  me  by  work- 
ing on  my  personal  staff — or  working 
with  me  in  a  leadership  position,  for  the 
past  10  years.  I  know  that  we  all  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  endeavor. 

Joe  Stewart  started  and.  for  that  mat- 
ter, has  spent  his  entire  governmental  ca- 
reer in  the  Senate.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1951  as  a  page  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Senator  Spessard  Holland  of 
Florida.  He  graduated  from  the  Capitol 
Page  School  in  1953  as  president  of  his 
class. 

In  1954.  Joe  was  appointed  to  head  the 
staff  of  the  Democratic  cloakroom.  Sev- 
eral years  later,  he  attained  a  further 
promotion  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  secretary  for  the  majorttv,  with 
duties  which  included  supervising  the 
secretary's  staff  connected  wtlh  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  being  on  the  floor  when  the 
Senate  was  in  session  to  advise  Members 
on  pending  legislation,  as  well  as  per- 
forming administrative  duties  within  the 
secretary's  oflBce. 

Following  graduation  from  law  school 
and  shortly  after  becoming  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  Joe  was 
appointed  to  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
He  remained  in  that  position  until  1971 
when  he  became  my  legislative  assistant. 
He  served  me  ably  in  that  position  for 
6  years. 

In  1977,  when  I  was  elected  majority 
leader,  I  named  Joe  Stewart  as  assist- 
ant to  the  majority  leader  for  the  floor 
operations.  In  1979,  it  was  my  pleasure 
later  to  nominate  him  as  secretary  for 
the  majority  of  the  Senate.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  that  position  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  January  1981,  at  which 
time  he  was  elected  secretary  for  the 
minority.  In  June  of  1981,  he  completed 
a  total  of  30  years  with  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  secretary  for  the  majority  and  later 
as  secretary  for  the  minority.  Joe's  duties 
included  acting  as  executive  secretary  for 
the  Democratic  Steering  Committee 
which  make  Democratic  committee  ap- 
pointments and  acting  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity for  the  Democratic  Caucus  of  all 
Senators.  Earlier  this  year  during  the 
transition  from  the  majoritvship  to  the 
minority.  Joe  placed  a  key  role  in  the 
reallnement  of  our  committee  positions. 
In  add'tion  to  his  regular  duties,  Joe 
Stewart  has  accompanied  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  several  sen- 
atorial and  Presidential  delegations 
which  have  traveled  to  China,  Russia, 
the  Middle  East,  Europe,  and  to  Panama 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Stewart  has  alwavs 
performed  his  duties  here  in  the  Senate 
with  dedication,  efficiency,  and  loyalty, 
and  we  shall  miss  him  and  his  able  as- 
sistant, Ms.  Jeanne  Drysdale-Lowe.  who 
will  also  be  leaving  the  S»nate  to  work 
with  Joe  in  his  new  position. 
Joe's  departure  Is  a  real  loss  for  the 


Senate,  but  we  wl.eh  him  the  very  best 
in  his  new  undertaking. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  good  friend,  the  minority  leader.  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  services  of  Joe 
Stewart.  He  has  been  a  good  friend  to  all 
of  us.  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle.  He  has  been  a  man  who  Is 
easy  to  work  with,  and  has  always 
shown  consideration  for  the  problems 
that  exist  here  In  the  Senate  in  trying 
to  work  our  will  on  pending  matters. 

I  know  we  all  join  in  wishing  him  well 
and  hoping  he  will  have  a  successful 
career  as  he  vovaues  on  to  other  things. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  of  the  tributes  con- 
cerning the  service  of  Walter  J.  Stewart 
may  be  printed  as  a  bound  volume  and  as 
a  Senate  document.  I  further  ask  that 
the  Record  remain  open  for  a  period  of 
10  days  in  order  that  additional  state- 
ments may  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  majority  whip  and  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  for  his  kind  com- 
ments, and  I  know  Mr.  St»wart  will 
likewise  aopreclate  them  deeply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  214 

Whereas  Walter  J.  Stewart  has  faithfully 
served  the  Senate  as  an  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  wlshen  to  express  Its  appre- 
ciation for  his  dedicated  service  as  an  officer 
of  the  Senate;  and. 

Whereas  the  sild  Walter  J.  Stewart  at  all 
times  has  discharged  the  Important  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  office  with  great 
efficiency,  and  diligence;  and, 

Whereas  prior  to  his  service  as  Secretary 
for  the  Minority  and  as  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  he  served  the  Senate  In  other  Im- 
portant capacities  for  a  period  of  thirty  years; 
and. 

Whereas  his  loyalty,  his  exceptional  serv- 
ice and  continuing  dedication  have  earned 
for  him  esteem  and  affection:  so  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  Walter  J.  Stewart  Is  here- 
by conunended  for  his  lengthy,  falthfxU  and 
outstanding  service  to  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Resolu- 
tion to  Walter  J.  Stewart. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
wh'ch  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RULES  COMMITTEE  APPROVES  AIR 
TRAVEL  DISCOUNT  PLAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  mv  valued  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  M/>thias.  chairman  of 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee, for  his  efforts  In  approving  and  im- 
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plementlng  a  plan  that  will  significantly 
reduce  Senate  travel  expenses. 

On  July  8.  1981,  he  officially  notified 
the  Senate  that  we  had  been  included 
in  the  General  Services  Administration's 
air  travel  contract  discount  program. 
This  executive  agency  program,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  July  1.  1980.  has 
already  saved  taxpayers  between  $17  to 
$19  million.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
cost  savings  to  the  Senate,  but  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  a  significant  cost-contain- 
ing measure.  For  my  personal  staff  alone, 
I  have  been  told  that  savings  could  total 
more  than  $4,000. 

I  urge  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Senator  Pell,  in  an 
October  1.  1980,  letter,  cosigned  by  the 
highly  respected  former  Governmental 
Affairs  Chairman  Rlbicoff ,  to  consider  in- 
cluding the  Senate  in  this  cost-saving 
program  and  a  study  was  then  Initiated. 
Under  the  new  contract  awarded  for  the 
12-month  period  beginning  this  July, 
19  airlines  have  been  awarded  routes 
covering  160  direct  routes.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  executive  branch  will 
save  $35  million  in  travel  costs  for  the 
new  contract.  The  airlines  Include  some 
of  the  newest,  such  as  Midway  Airlines, 
some  of  the  oldest,  such  as  Western  Air- 
lines, and  Air  Illinois,  a  growing  com- 
muter based  in  southern  Illinois. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  non- 
Govemment  travelers  are  not  cross-sub- 
sidizing these  Government  travelers. 
The  contracting  airlines  view  these  lower 
fares  as  profitable  because  of  the  assur- 
ance of  a  guaranteed  revenue  from  re- 
ceiving all  of  the  Federal  Government's 
air  travel  patronage  over  the  routes  they 
were  awarded. 

In  addition,  these  contract  fares  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  airline 
deregulation,  which  I  vigorously  sup- 
ported. The  airlines  are  now  able  to  bid 
for  volume  business,  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Interagency 
travel  management  improvement  proj- 
ect has  now  reported  its  ambitious  pro- 
gram that  could  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  $200  million  annually.  The 
program  emphasizes  streamlined  pro- 
cedures, tightened  pretravel  clearances, 
and  the  use  of  contract  fares.  This  policy 
has  my  full  support  and  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  who  want  reduced  waste 
in  Government. 

I  would  like  to  commend  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  landmark  cost-saving 
program,  including  from  the  General 
Services  Administration:  Gerald  P.  Car- 
men, Administrator;  Allan  W.  Beres, 
Commissioner  for  Transport  and  Public 
Utilities  Services:  Sean  Allan,  Director, 
Transportation  and  Travel  Management 
Division ;  Ivan  Michael  Schaeffer,  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  for  Transportation 
and  Travel  Management:  and  Albert  Vlc- 
chloUa,  Assistant  General  Counsel.  From 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee, I  would  like  to  commend  John  B. 
Chllders.  Deputy  Staff  Director,  who  ably 
served  me  for  many  years  as  my  own  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  and  Dennis  Do- 
hery. 

Senators  wishing  to  participate  should 
contact  the  Rules  Committee. 


THE  1981  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  S.  884. 
the  1981  farm  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  on  Friday.  September  18.  1981. 
This  bill  will  be  our  basic  agricultural 
legislation  for  the  next  4  years  and  is 
extremely  important  to  all  Americans, 
both  farmers  and  consumers. 

The  farmers  of  this  country,  while 
comprising  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
population,  are  world  leaders  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  Through  their  efforts  not 
only  are  the  citizens  of  this  country  fed, 
but  so  are  the  people  of  manv  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Farm  productivity  in 
this  country  has  increased  bv  almost  70 
percent  since  1950,  even  though  agricul- 
tural inputs  have  gone  up  by  only  2  per- 
cent. Obviously,  our  farmers  are  some  of 
the  most  productive  persons  in  this  coun- 
try and  contribute  a  great  deal  to  our 
quality  of  life. 

Even  though  our  farmers  have  been 
so  productive  they  are  being  devastated 
by  soaring  costs  and  extraordinarily  low 
prices.  Their  very  survival  is  at  stake. 
Given  these  bleak  conditions.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  farmers  of  this  country  were 
looking  to  the  Congress  to  develop 
strong,  effective  farm  legislation.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  after  they  review 
the  provisions  of  S.  884  as  passed  by  the 
Penate.  they  will  be  sorely  d'sapf^ointed. 
The  bill  falls  far  short  of  providing  ade- 
quate price  protection  for  our  farmers 
and  I  hope  the  bill  can  be  strengthened 
when  it  is  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  are  cur- 
rently experiencing  one  of  the  worst 
price  declines  in  memory,  while  at  the 
same  t'me  be'ng  h't  with  higher  costs, 
particularly  soaring  interest  rates.  I 
know  that  manv  in  this  body  believe  that 
once  Interest  rates  come  down  and  In- 
flation subsides,  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems our  farmers  are  experiencing  will 
go  away.  Th's  might  be  correct,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
get  interest  rates  down.  However,  I  think 
this  body  could  have  written  a  farm  bill 
which  would  have  a'so  imoroved  the  In- 
come picture  for  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation. 

Their  problem  Is  vlvld'y  demonstrated 
in  a  recent  study  conducted  by  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.  The  study  fovmd  that  net 
farm  income  in  1980  was  $20  b'lllon.  a 
decline  of  39  percent  from  1979  and 
down  27  percent  from  1978.  Further, 
when  that  flgure  is  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, net  farm  income  was  below  $10 
billion,  the  lowest  level  since  1934.  The 
report  concluded: 

The  outlook  for  farm  Income  profitability 
has  gone  beyond  dismal  and  would  have  to 
be  termed  catastrophic. 

This  Is  a  fair  statement  of  the  situ- 
ation our  farmers  are  <n  todav,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  S.  884  will  do  very  Uttle  to 
improve  their  economic  plight. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  S.  884  in  its  present  form.  The 
bill,  as  orla:ina11y  rerorted  bv  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  was  a  fair  com- 
promise. However,  once  the  b*ll  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  amendments 


were  added  which  further  eroded  the 
minimal  price  protection  in  the  bill  and  I 
think  it  is  too  weak  to  support. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  ncHnlnations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

PRESroENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  1981.  he  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  joint  resolution : 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  20  through  26.  1981.  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1957.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  violation  of  law 
involving  the  expenditure  of  funds  In  excess 
of  appropriated  amounts  by  the  VS.  Customs 
Service,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1958.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  impact  of  remote  land 
claims:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Rea.  213.  Resolution  authorizing  sup- 
nlemental  exoendltures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  lotot  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EAST: 
S.  1647.  A  bUl  to  insure  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  as  truaranteed  bv  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  deny  the  Jurisdletlcn  of  the 
Inferior  Federal  courts  to  order  the  assign- 
ment or  tran^>orUtion  of  students,  and  for 
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other  purposes;   to  tAte  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATPIELD: 

S.  1648.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Military  Spouse 
Retirement  Equity  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  legislative  authority 
in  Congress  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1648.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "MUitary 
Spouse  Retirement  Equity  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

MILITARY    SPOUSE  RETIREMENT   EQUTTY   ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  has  made 
congressional  action  in  the  area  of  pen- 
sion rights  for  former  spouses  of  military 
employees  even  more  imperative. 

On  June  26.  in  McCarty  against  Mc- 
carty, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  over- 
turning the  California  Court  of  Appeals, 
ruled  that  Federal  law  precludes  a  State 
court  from  dividing  military  retired  pay. 
This  ruling  has  thrown  traditional  State 
domestic  relations  law  into  chaos,  and 
has  effectively  deprived  States  of  a  tool 
to  provide  economic  protection  to  di- 
vorced spouses  of  military  personnel. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  recognized 
that  the  plight  of  an  ex-spouse  of  a  re- 
tired service  member  is  often  a  serious 
one,  it  concluded  that  Congress,  not  the 
courts,  should  decide  whether  more  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded  to  military 
former  spouses. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  made 
legislative  action  on  this  issue  critical.  In 
some  cases,  court-ordered  payments  that 
are  presently  being  made  may  be  cut  off, 
leaving  these  divorced  military  spouses 
In  financial  distress. 

The  plight  of  the  so-called  displaced 
homemalcer  is  becoming  well  recognized 
In  a  society  where  nearly  one  of  every  two 
marriages  ends  in  divorce.  These  divorced 
or  widowed  women  who  have  devoted 
many  years  to  maintaining  the  home  and 
family  often  suffer  serious  consequences 
when  they  attempt  to  gain  outside  em- 
ployment, or  receive  their  rightful  pen- 
sion or  retirement  benefits. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  myth  of  the 
merry  divorcee,  only  a  few  are  wealthy. 
Alimony  is  received  by  just  4  percent  of 
divorced  women.  Furthermore,  statistics 
indicate  that  while  89  percent  of  single- 
parent  families  are  headed  by  mothers, 
three-quarters  of  these  women  received 
no  child  support  from  fathers.  For  even 
this  minority  of  women,  alimony  and 
child  support  are  no  substitute  for  a 
vested  pension  interest.  Both  cease  with 
the  death  of  the  employed  or  retired 
spouse. 

Congress  began  to  address  this  issue  by 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1977,  providing  pension  benefits  to  di- 
vorced wives  married  10  years  or  more. 
However,  even  these  basic  protections  are 
not  afforded  a  significant  number  of 
women  married  to  civil  service  or  mili- 


tary employees  or  employees  enrolled  In 
many  private  pension  plans.  For  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  employees,  their 
spouses  do  not  automatically  receive 
social  security.  Thus,  they  discover  once 
they  are  divorced,  the  wives  lose  all  claim 
to  retirement  pay  and  survivor's  benefits, 
as  well  as  any  right  to  health  insurance 
benefits. 

Obviously,  this  causes  tremendous 
hardships,  particularly  for  older  women 
who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  family,  working  inside  the  home. 
Many  of  these  women  find  that  the  re- 
tiree walks  away  from  the  divorce  with 
a  full  retirement  plan  and  health  Insur- 
ance, while  the  spouse  walks  away  with 
nothing.  If  the  employee  in  the  military 
or  civil  service  remarries,  the  new  spouse 
automatically  becomes  eligible  for  medi- 
cal and  survivor  benefits,  even  if  she  has 
put  no  time  into  the  spouse's  military/ 
civil  service  career. 

If  indeed  we  are  to  strengthen  Incen- 
tives for  participation  in  the  military,  we 
cannot  continue  such  economic  disincen- 
tives for  the  wife  of  the  military 
employee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Military  Spouse  Re- 
tirement Equity  Income  Act,  which  I 
reintroduce  today,  redresses  these  in- 
equities in  current  law.  This  legislation 
is  already  a  part  of  the  Economic  Equity 
Act,  a  bill  which  my  colleagues  Senator 
DuRENBERGER  and  Senator  Packwood,  as 
well  as  20  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
introduced  on  April  8.  I  introduce  this 
provision  as  a  separate  bill  to  accommo- 
date hearings  which  are  scheduled  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Military  Retirement  Equity  In- 
come Act  was  developed  by  my  able  col- 
league in  the  House,  Congresswoman  Pat 
ScHROEDER.  It  was  through  her  leadership 
that  a  similar  provision  affecting  former 
spouses  of  Foreign  Service  OfiQcers  was 
enacted  in  1978. 

The  legislation  would  do  the  following: 

Entitle  women  who  were  married  to 
civil  service  or  military  employees  for  at 
least  10  years  the  right  to  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  benefits  earned  during  mar- 
riage. This  provision  is  subject  to  court 
review  and  modification,  depending  wi 
the  divorce  settlement.  However,  the  leg- 
islation demands  that  courts  must  view 
pensions  as  a  valid  property  right.  Many 
have  not  done  so  in  the  past.  As  a  result, 
many  of  these  women  find  that  the  re- 
tiree walks  away  from  the  divorce  with 
a  full  retirement  plan  and  health  insur- 
ance, while  the  spouse  walks  away  with 
nothing.  Furthermore,  even  In  cases 
where  the  courts  have  awarded  partial 
retirement  benefits,  no  court  has  ccxisid- 
ered  the  survivor's  benefit  as  property  to 
which  the  former  spouse  is  entitled. 

Mandate  survivor's  benefit  unless  the 
spouse  and  former  spouse  choose  to  waive 
receipt  of  such.  Currently,  an  employee 
may  opt  out  of  survivor's  benefits  already 
agreed  to,  without  notification  of  the 
spouse  or  former  spouse.  This  legislation 
would  require  that  employee  and  spouse 
or  former  spouse,  if  any,  agree  in  writing 
to  forgo  the  survivor's  benefit  plan. 

These  proposals  will  not  cost  the  tax- 


payer additional  ftmds.  Rather,  they 
will  allow  a  fair  redistribution  of  retire- 
ment and  survivor's  benefits  between  the 
partners  In  marriage. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  these  outdated  laws 
have  been  hardest  on  the  woman  who  de- 
votes herself  entirely  to  the  role  of 
mother  and  homemaker.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  they  should  be  "rewarded" 
In  this  manner.  Certainly,  it  is  time  we 
viewed  marriage  as  an  economic  partner- 
ship. 

Morale,  motivation,  and  reenllstment 
of  our  Armed  Forces  depend  on  more 
than  take-home  pay.  Long-range  bene- 
fits which  Insure  ttie  future  financial  se- 
curity of  both  partners  in  a  military 
marriage  will  improve  morsde  and  In- 
crease reenllstment. 

The  current  situation  devalues  the 
contribution  of  military  spouses,  espe- 
cially the  role  of  most  military  women 
as  wife  and  homemaker,  and  tells  her 
that  all  the  years  of  moving,  volunteer 
work,  child  raising,  and  emotional  sup- 
port for  her  husband  and  family  do  not 
merit  any  recompense.  The  McCarty 
decision  reinforces  this  devaluation. 

I  believe  the  following  articles  Illus- 
trate well  the  critical  problems  facing 
a  small  segment  of  America's  fastest 
growing  poverty — the  older  woman,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ar- 
ticles, along  with  a  section -by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Military  Spouse  Retirement  Equity  Act— ^ 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  Title,  Military  Spouse  Re- 
tirement Ea.ulty  Act. 

Section  2.  Former  Spouse  Share  or  Retire 
or  Retainer  Pay. — 

Pro  rata  Share.  Unless  modified  by  a 
spousal  agreement  or  court  order,  a  former 
spouse  of  a  military  member,  married  10 
years  or  more,  is  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  retirement  annuity.  The  amount 
would  depend  upon  the  number  of  years  of 
marriage  that  overlap  with  the  creditable 
years  of  service  toward  retirement. 

Formula : 

Number  of  years  of  marriage  during  credi- 
table service  divided  by  number  of  years  of 
annuity  eouals  former  spouse  retirement 
employment  times  .60  times  total  retirement 
annuity. 

For  example:  If  a  couple  Is  married  for 
10  years  of  30  years  of  creditable  service,  the 
former  spouse  wo"ld  be  entitled  to  10/30 
X  60%  or  one-sixth  of  the  retirement 
annuity. 

If  the  couDle  was  married  for  30  years,  the 
entire  period  of  creditable  service,  the  former 
spouse  would  be  entitled  to  30/30  x  60% 
or  a  maximum  of  one-half  the  retirement 
annuity. 

Remarriage  Before  Age  60.  A  former  spouse 
shall  not  be  qualified  for  an  annuity  if  the 
former  spouse  remarries  before  becoming  60 
years  of  age. 

Savings  Clause. — The  10  year  marriage  re- 
quirement in  the  bill  should  not  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  right  of  a  state  court  to  divide 
the  retirement  annuity  or  Include  It  as  mari- 
tal property  for  those  married  less  than  10 
years. 

Commencement  and  Termination  of  For- 
mer   ^>ouse  I  Annuity. — The   former   spouse 
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annuity  commences  on  the  day  the  member 
retires  or  the  day  the  divorce  becomes  final, 
whichever  Is  later. 

The  former  spouae  annuity  terminates  the 
day  when  the  former  spouse  dies  or  remarries 
before  becoming  60  years  of  ape. 

Section  3.  Former  Spouae  Share  of  Sur- 
vivor Annuity. — 

Joint  Employee-Spouse  Elections. — The 
spouse  or  former  spouse.  If  any,  mtist  sign  a 
notarized  waiver  agreeing  to  the  retiree's 
election  to  opt  out  of  the  survivor's  benefits 
or  to  take  a  reduced  survivor's  benefit. 

Recalculation  of  the  Retirement  Annuity. — 
If  the  former  spouse  predeceases  the  retiree 
or  remarries  before  attaining  age  60  or  a 
spouse  does  not  qualify  as  a  former  spouse 
upon  dissolution  of  the  marriage  (having 
been  married  leae  than  10  years) ,  the  reduced 
annuity  shall  be  restored  and  shall  be  paid  as 
If  It  had  not  been  reduced. 

Section  4.  Survivors  Benefits  In  Case  of 
Divorces  before  Effective  Date. — 

Election  of  Survivors  Benefits  for  Former 
Spouse. — A  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  has  a 
former  spouse  shall  receive  retired  pay  at  a 
reduced  rate  and  provide  a  survivor  annuity 
for  the  former  spouse  If  the  member  elects 
by  means  of  a  spousal  agreement  or  a  court 
so  orders. 

If  the  member  has  been  married  for  more 
than  one  year,  an  election  of  a  survivor  an- 
nuity for  a  former  spouse  may  be  made  only 
with  the  written  concurrence  of  the  spouse. 

Survivors  Benefits  When  Member  Dies  be- 
fore Effective  Date.— If  a  member  who  died 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  was  en- 
titled to  retired  pay,  had  the  retired  pay  re- 
duced to  pay  for  a  survivors  benefit,  and  died 
without  a  lieneflclary  to  the  survivors  bene- 
fits, the  former  spouse  would  be  entitled  to 
the  survivors  annuity. 

Section  6.  Effective  Date. — 

Effective  Date. — ^Thls  Act  becomes  effective 
120  days  after  enactment. 

Entitlement  to  a  Pro  rata  Share  of  Retired 
Pay.— The  provisions  in  Section  2  shall  apply 
to  those  who  divorce  or  retire  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act. 

Entitlement  to  Survivors  Benefits. — Except 
to  the  extent  provided  In  Section  4,  a  farmer 
spouse  Is  entitled  to  receive  survivors  benefits 
If  divorced  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(From  tlie  Wall   Street  Journal,   Aug.  21, 
1981] 

Bills  Coming  Due:  Milrart  Ex-Wivcs 

Present  Thxiss 

(By  Suzanne  Garment) 

"This  has  been  a  crusade  more  than  three 
years  In  the  making."  announced  the  con- 
gressional aide,  one  staffer  who  had  not  de- 
serted Washington  for  the  month  of  August. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  hard  at  work  and 
happy  to  talk  about  the  push  her  office  is 
going  to  make  In  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Issue  of  better  retirement  and 
survivors'  benefits  for  military  ex-wlves. 
Military  wives'  and  ex-wlves"  organizations 
report  that  they  too.  are  getting  readv  for 
action  in  the  fall.  Thus  do  the  building 
blocks  of  most  of  the  year's  national  agenda 
get  hauled  Into  place  while  the  headline 
makers  are  out  of  town. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  cluster  of  women's 
groups  has  rallied  around  the  Idea  that 
women  married  to  servicemen  for  many  years 
and  then  divorced  should  not  lose  all  their 
rights  to  their  ex-husbands'  retirement  bene- 
fits. The  grouos  have  a  champion  In  House 
Democrat  Patricia  Schroeder  of  Colorado, 
who  has  introduced  a  bill  greatly  extending 
the  divorcees'  pension  rights.  They  have 
friends  like  Rep.  Kent  Hance  (D.,  Texas), 
wtw  Is  sponsoring  a  more  limited  bill  to 


make  it  possible  for  the  ex-spouses  to  collect 
on  any  military  retirement  benefits  that  a 
divorce  court  has  awarded  them.  At  least 
some  of  this  legislation  looks  like  It  will 
make  progress  this  year. 

The  idea  of  coUectlve  entitlement  to  re- 
tirement benefits  has  been  establishing  foot- 
holds in  federal  law  for  well  over  a  decade. 
In  1365,  ex-spouses  were  given  a  right  to  So- 
cial Security  retirement  and  survivors'  pay- 
ments based  on  the  benefits  due  to  their 
former  mates.  In  1978  a  new  law  made  It 
possible  for  a  court  to  hand  over  a  portion  of 
civil  service  retirement  benefits  to  an  ex- 
spouse  as  part  of  a  divorce.  In  1980  Congress 
said  that  foreign  service  ex-wlves  are  en- 
titled to  similar  treatment  for  both  retire- 
ment and  survivors'  benefits  unless  a  court 
orders  otherwise  In  a  particular  case. 

Current  law  does  not  allow  military  retire- 
ment pay  to  become  subject  to  court  division 
in  a  divorce  settlement.  Therefore,  say  the 
military  ex-wlves.  the  law  needs  changing. 
Some  of  the  ex-wives'  arguments  call  atten- 
tion to  the  specially  needy  situation  of  the 
military  divorce.  She  spends  her  career  years 
trudging  after  her  husband  from  one  post  to 
another,  and  thus  can  not  build  up  vested 
economic  benefits  of  her  own.  Then  comes 
the  divorce — and  she  finds  herself  cut  off 
from  the  retirement  benefits  that  often  con- 
stitute a  military  family's  biggest  piece  of 
property. 

But  the  divorced  wives  do  not  rest  their 
case  on  need  alone.  They  also  want  this 
money  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  was  they,  after 
all.  who  maintained  the  homes  and  com- 
munity Institutions  that  freed  their  hus- 
bands for  work.  They  did  so  at  the  explicit 
behest  of  military  authorities.  And  now  they 
not  only  get  no  thanks  for  their  service  but 
have  to  bear  a  bitter  Insult:  "The  new  wife." 
as  one  organizer  put  It.  "who  hasn't  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  military,  gets  aU 
the  benefits." 

It  Is  Impossible  not  to  sympathise  wltti 
the  women  making  these  arguments.  Some 
of  them  have  Indeed  gotten  one  of  life's  taw 
deals.  Furthermore,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  compelling  reason  In  principle  why 
the  military  retirement  benefits  shouldn't 
be  as  much  up  for  grabs  In  a  divorce  as  other 
similar  pieces  of  property  are. 

It  Is  just  as  easy.  It  must  be  said,  to  see 
why  you  would  not  want  to  ma^e  extensive 
presumptions  of  entitlement  Into  our  ''er- 
manent  public  policy  on  the  subject.  There 
are  ex-wlves.  especially  older  ones,  who  in 
spite  of  the  Social  Security  payments  are 
unable  to  maintain  even  a  mortest  living: 
they  need  a  public  policy  based  on  some 
compassion.  But  no  one  really  knows  how 
many  of  them  there  are.  or  what  propor- 
tion thev  form  of  the  divorced,  or  what  ef- 
fect a  new  dlwylng-un  of  the  retirement 
benefits  wo"ld  have  on  the  military's  re- 
cruitment and  retention  nroblems.  And  the 
way  some  of  the-wlves  taiv  about  wanting 
to  cut  their  dl'-o-'-ed  hii8>iftnd«'  n<"v  'ar^llles 
out  of  the  benefits  nlc^ure  smarVs  less  of 
need  or  Justice  than  I*-  does  of  vlndlcMveness. 
But  perhaps  most  Interesting  of  all  is  that 
there  seems  something  Inexorable  about  the 
force  still  driving  such  social  Issues  to  the 
top  of  the  legislative  heap.  First  you  eet  the 
general  erosion  of  traditional  values  on 
which  military  marriages  used  to  rest.  Di- 
vorce rates  soar.  Individual  fulfillment 
acquires  a  higher  moral  stanrtlng  than  com- 
mtmal  obligations,  sacred  bonds  become 
secular  contracts.  Next  the  victims  of  such 
changes  respond  bv  adopting  the  now-con- 
ventional language  of  the  new  order  They 
too.  t>>ey  say  a^e  to  he  understood  as  having 
performed  services  in  the  world  of  work. 
They  too  have  rights  publicly  enforceable  by 
the  government. 


Then  finally  the  apparatus  of  modem 
American  issue  politics  moves  In  to  make 
the  new  argument  Into  law:  pressure  groups, 
politicians  delighted  to  be  pressed.  Jour- 
nalists hungry  for  fodder,  Interviews  with 
Phil  Donahue.  The  opposition  may  be  left 
with  large  powers  to  obstruct,  but  finds  ItseU 
without  publicly  persuasive  arguments. 
Sooner  or  later.  It  folds. 

The  pattern  seems  to  persUt  despite  the 
disarray  of  the  general  liberal  Ideology  that 
gave  rise  to  It.  And  it  persists  In  contrast  to 
the  social  conservatism  that  has  so  far  bad 
a  hard  time  establishing  Itself  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  agenda.  It  Is  going  to  take 
the  next  couple  of  congressional  sessions  to 
let  us  know  which  set  of  arguments  and  pre- 
sumpUons  will  wield  political  power,  which 
Is  the  piece  of  nostalgia  and  which  the  wave 
of  the  future. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  16.  1981) 

Formes  Mn-rxAaY  Wives  Fight  ro«  Thdb 

BENErrrs 

(By  Janet  Cawley) 

During  the  28  years  of  her  marriage  to  a 
Naval  officer.  Pat  Flccl  moved  more  than  a 
dozen  times  while  raising  two  children  and 
trying  to  hold  together  some  semblance  of 
family  life. 

Mrs.  Flccl.  49,  of  Waukegan.  Is  divorced 
now  and  the  whole  world  of  military  benefits 
that  sustained  her  has  vanished. 

"I  lost  all  my  Navy  Identification,"  she  said, 
"all  my  medical  benefits,  all  my  PX  privi- 
leges, and  all  my  commissary  privileges."  She 
said  she  lost  40  pounds  In  three  months  and 
her  blood  pressure  climbed  to  stroke  level. 

All  she  has  managed  to  retain — after  a 
lawsuit— Is  half  of  her  husband's  retirement 
pension  and  she  Is  angry. 

"I  was  with  my  husband  overseas."  she 
said.  "I  went  with  him:  I  kept  his  chUdren. 
I  raised  them,  with  hopes  In  Ome  for  retire- 
ment benefits  for  both  of  us.  I  was  with  him 
tc  protect  the  fiag  and  all  that  sentlmenUl 
Jazz,  and  now  I  feel  like  the  United  States 
has  turned  around  and  cut  my  throat." 

Mrs.  Flccl  Is  not  alone.  There  are  so  many 
former  wives  of  servicemen  left  without 
benefits  that  they  have  formed  their  own 
organization  to  lobby  Congress  for  changes 
in  the  laws  on  the  benefits. 

Ex -Partners  of  Servicemen  (Women)  for 
Equality,  known  by  the  acronym  expose,  was 
founded  14  months  ago  and  already  claims 
2.000  members,  only  two  of  whom  are  men 
(both  happily  married  and  simply  support- 
ers of  the  cause,  explains  cofounder  Nancy 
Abell) . 

According  to  a  survey  compiled  by  expose. 
the  average  age  of  members  is  64:  of  years 
married.  26:  of  moves  during  the  marriage, 
13    and  of  years  In  the  military.  20. 

About  73  percent  said  their  husbands  had 
remarried,  raising  one  issue  that  troubles 
the  women  the  most:  On  remarriage,  all 
military  benefits  are  Immediately  reassigned 
to  the  second  wife. 

Their  reasoning  Is  that  they  traveled  the 
world  with  their  husbsnf's.  con»ln"allv  un- 
rooting themselves  so  thev  couldn't  oursue 
careers  that  would  allow  them  to  bnlld  their 
own  pensions.  They  counted  on  financial 
anf!  medical  security  from  their  husbands' 
ml'ltary  retirement  plans.  Insteed.  thev  are 
divorced  and  ha-'e  discovered  that  all  bene- 
fits and  pensions  belong  only  to  their  former 
husbands. 

"Really."  said  Mrs.  AbeU,  a  47-year-old 
mother  of  threo  from  Falls  rhnrch.  Vs., 
whoso  dirorre  from  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel 
should  be  final  next  month  "these  women 
are  In  desperate  straits.  They  don't  deserve 
to  be  treated  thU  way. 
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"If  we  don't  start  getting  these  women 
some  protection  with  legislation,  they're  all 
potential  welfare  cases." 

Bipoae  said  Its  files  are  bulging  with  case 
histories  of  women  "reduced  to  a  nobody 
after  giving  years  to  her  husband,  children  . . . 
and  to  serving  her  country."  In  all,  they  said, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  500,000  ex-mlUtary 
wives  In  the  country. 

But,  not  everyone  thinks  the  laws  should 
be  changed  to  help  these  women. 

John  Sheffey,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  nnlform  Serv- 
ices, which  claims  26,000  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  all  the  armed  services,  said 
his  group  Is  actively  lobbying  against  pro- 
posed legislation. 

"Basically,  the  Expose  people  are  a  narrow 
group  of  truly  deserving,  mistreated  older 
wmnen."  Sheffey  said.  "But,  the  proposals 
before  Congress  would  apply  stcross  the  board 
to  all  (military)  divorces  and  that  would 
create  terrible  Inequities  for  those  divorced 
early  in  life.  Our  position  is  not  that  dlvorecd 
spouses  should  not  be  taken  care  of,  but  that 
the  obligation  belongs  to  the  husband,  not 
the  military. 

"These  women  say  they  helped  earn  their 
husband's  pay.  but  that's  nonsense.  Both 
married  and  unmarried  members  of  the  mili- 
tary earn  the  same  pay  so  I  don't  see  how 
they  can  argue  the  wife  earned  It. 

"The  basic  idea  of  having  the  government 
assume  the  obligation  for  the  divorced  spouse 
Is  Just  bad  policy.  It  would  be  unique  to  the 
whole  economy.  General  Motors  doesn't  do  It. 
IBM  doesnt  do  It." 

But  Mrs.  Abell — who  said  her  husband  has 
been  "quite  fair"  In  support  payments — said: 
"If  we're  not  entitled,  if  we  haven't  earned 
thoM  benefits,  how  can  they  lustlfy  giving 
them  to  the  second  wife?  We  feel  we've 
earned  them,  not  the  second  wife. 

"We  have  women  with  cancer  and  heart 
problems  and  kidney  ailments  who  now  have 
no  medical  coverage  and  no  way  to  obtain  It. 
It's  heartbreaking  the  way  these  women  are 
treated. 

"We  treat  otir  refugees  better  than  we  do 
theae  women." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  7.  1981) 

DtVOaCE  AlTD  lOUTAtT  PKNBIOlrS 

WASRDroTON.  August  a— In  1945.  Elizabeth 
D.  Crandall  married  a  lieutenant  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  Twenty-four  years  and 
some  17  cross-country  moves  later,  her  hus- 
band left  her.  Today,  seven  years  after  a 
no-fault  divorce,  her  former  husband,  now 
retired.  Is  refusing  to  pay  the  alimony  stipu- 
lated In  the  divorce  settlement,  his  wife 
says.  She  savs  his  stand  Is  bss'd  on  the  re- 
cent Suoreme  Court  ruling  that  military 
pension  benefits  may  not  become  a  part  of  a 
property  settlement  In  a  divorce. 

Other  women  are  In  similar  circumstances 
In  Bfay  1980  an  organization  made  up  of 
the  former  wives  of  retired  military  person- 
nel. ExPartners  of  Servicemen  for  Eouality 
(Expose),  was  formed  to  lobby  Congress  on 
the  members'  behalf.  They  felt,  even  at  that 
time,  that  they  were  treated  unfairly  regard- 
ing the  pension,  medical  care  and  commis- 
sary benefits  available  to  their  former  hus- 
bands. 

Btpose  says  It  has  3.000  members  nation- 
wide and  Is  growing.  The  organization  iden- 
tified its  typical  member  as  64  year  old  fe- 
male and  divorced  after  26  years  of  marriage 
(The  two  male  members  are  sympathetic  to 
the  organization's  cause.)  Most  of  the  di- 
vorces occurred  immediately  before  the  hus- 
band's retirement,  according  to  the  organi- 
zation, which  said  that  73  percent  of  the  men 
had  remarried. 


DKVASTATIKG  RKSm:.TS 

Mrs.  Crandall  said  the  effects  of  the  pen- 
sion loss  to  her  had  been  devastating.  "My 
prospects  for  permanent,  gainful  employment 
at  age  59  are  not  positive,"  she  said.  "Be- 
cause of  the  frequent  moves,  there  was  never 
an  opportunity  for  me  to  develop  a  career 
or  accrue  any  personal  savings  or  pension 
benefits  of  my  own.  I  have  honorably  and 
devotedly  served  my  country  by  promoting, 
supporting,  and  encouraging  my  husband's 
career  as  a  Naval  ofllcer.  For  these  many 
years,  I  receive  no  recognition,  benefits  or 
compensations.  I  now  face  loss  of  my  home 
and  economic  disaster." 

The  president  of  Expose.  Nancy  L.  Abell, 
a  47-year-old  mother  of  three  who  is  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  a  retired  Air  Force 
colonel,  said:  "There's  been  a  gross  miscar- 
riage of  justice  here.  I  want  to  see  It  cor- 
rected. We  have  women  who  have  been 
threatened  with  physical  harm  by  their  hus- 
bands if  they  make  waves  about  getting  legal 
retribution." 

The  organization's  vice  president.  Winnie 
Cowan,  whose  former  husband  is  a  retired 
brigadier  general,  said:  "I  gave  30  years  to 
the  military.  We  feel  betrayed,  shortchanged, 
to  have  the  Supreme  Court  tell  us  we're  not 
worth  a  penny." 

ANOTHXa  CaOITP'S  VIEWS 

A  different  view  was  given  by  John  Sheffey, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Uniform  Services,  a  2e.000-mem- 
ber  group  of  veterans.  "The  concept  that  the 
wife  earns  part  of  the  pay  of  the  husband 
is  anathema  to  us."  Mr.  Sheffey  said.  "He 
has  a  tremendous  obligation  to  the  wife,  but 
It  is  a  personal  one.  It's  Just  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  Married  and  unmarried  military 
personnel  earn  the  same  pay." 

Mr.  Shelley  said  there  had  been  cases  In 
which  wives  planning  to  divorce  their  hus- 
bands had  "shopped  around"  and  moved  to 
states  with  divorce  laws  favorable  to  women 
while  their  husbands  were  assigned  overseas. 
"You've  got  a  man  In  Korea  with  a  wife  In 
the  states  deserting  him,"  he  asserted. 

The  Expose  officials  feel,  however,  that  they 
and  other  long-time  wives  of  military  men 
were  working  for  their  country,  too.  "We  feel 
we've  contributed  to  the  military  and  our 
country."  Mrs.  Abell  said.  "The  men  couldn't 
have  gone  off  if  we  had  not  been  home  to 
take  care  of  the  children.  I  don't  see  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  offering  24-hour-a-day 
child  care.  We  also  acted  as  ambassadors  over- 
seas." 

Mrs.  Cowan  recalled.  "When  the  husbands 
went  to  air  training,  the  wives  were  lectured 
by  filght  surgeons.  "Don't  disturb  them  the 
night  before.  Don't  bother  them.  Always  keep 
their  morale  up."  And  that's  where  we  feel 
we  contributed.' 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  6-to-3  ruling  on 
June  26.  found  that  a  division  of  military 
retirement  pay  had  the  "potential  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Congressional  goals  of  having 
the  military  retirement  system  serve  as  an 
Inducement  for  enlistment;  and  as  an  en- 
couragement to  orderly  promotion  and  a 
youthful  military."  Rather,  said  Associate 
Justice  Barry  A.  Blackmum,  the  retirement 
pay  should  "be  the  personal  entitlement  of 
the  retiree." 

"AN    ECONOMIC   PARTNEXSHIP" 

The  Court  also  said  that  it  was  up  to  Con- 
gress to  provide  more  protection  for  former 
spouses  of  military  personnel,  if  It  wanted. 
A  H^use  bill,  sponsored  chiefly  by  Represen- 
tative Patricia  Schroeder.  Democrat  of  Colo- 
rado, would  allow  former  spouses  who  had 
been  married  to  military  personnel  for  at 
least  10  years  to  receive  prorated  retirement 
pay  based  on  length  of  marriage. 


Senators  Mark  C.  Hatfield.  Republican  of 
Oregon.  David  F.  Dureniberger,  Republican  of 
Minnesota,  and  Bob  Packwood.  Republican 
of  Oregon,  are  co-sponsoring  what  they  call 
"the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981,"  which  In- 
corporates Representative  Schroeder's  pro- 
posal, saying  that  "it  Is  time  we  viewed  mar- 
riage as  an  economic  partnership." 

And  Senator  Dennis  DeConclnl.  Democrat 
of  Arizona,  is  sponsoring  a  bill  that  'imply 
would  return  the  legal  situation  to  the  way 
It  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  That 
would  leave  Jurisdiction  in  family  and  prop- 
erty matters  to  the  state  courts. 

Under  all  of  these  proposals,  a  spovmt 
would  pay  a  former  mate  what  the  court 
settlements  called  for.  However.  Representa- 
tive Kent  Hance,  Democrat  of  Texas,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  under  which  money  paid  a 
former  spouse  from  a  military  pension  would 
go  directly  to  the  ^ouse  from  the  pay  source. 

I  From  Newsweek,  Sept.  14.  1981) 

A    HoTTSEWxra's    Lot 

(By  Jane  Bryant   Qulnn) 

When    husbands    and    wives    approach 

divorce,  the  thing  they  argue  most  about 

Is    property.    And    the    most    troublesome 

property  before  the  courts  Is  pensions. 

Is  a  divorced  wife  entitled  to  a  piece  of 
the  pension  that  her  husband  accumulated 
during  the   marriage,  or  is  she  not? 

Most  state  courts  say  that  she  is,  and  state 
law  supposedly  rules.  But  in  the  only  pen- 
sion cases  to  reach  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — 
one  on  railroad  retirement,  one  on  military 
pensions — the  Court  overrode  traditional 
state  supremacy  in  family  law.  It  held  that 
Federal  law  took  precedence,  and  the  main 
body  of  Federal  law  reserves  pensions  solely 
for  the  worker  who  earned  them. 

Cut  Out:  These  two  decisions  cut  only 
military  and  railroad  wives  out  of  their  hus- 
bands' pensions.  States  continue  to  divide 
other.  priv«te-company  pensions  as  they 
see  fit.  and  that's  where  most  of  the  money 
is.  But  for  housewives  demanding  economic 
recognition,  these  rulings  are  a  bad  preced- 
ent. If  the  Supreme  Court  ever  extends  them 
to  private  pensions,  marriage — for  women — 
will  become  an  even  riskier  choice  of  career. 

The  importance  of  pensions  to  housewives 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Divorce,  in  most 
states,  is  easy  to  get.  even  if  one  partner 
opposes  the  split.  Alimony,  when  awarded  at 
all.  may  last  only  a  few  years,  until  the 
housewife  learns  to  support  herself.  All  she 
can  expect  to  take  away  from  her  failed  mar- 
riage is  a  share  of  the  property  accumulated 
while  she  and  her  husband  were  together. 

In  the  recent  past,  there  was  no  legal  con- 
cept of  mutual  accumulation,  except  m  the 
eight  community-property  states.  But  most 
states  have  evolved  an  economic-partner- 
ship theory  of  marriage,  under  which  a 
wife  who  cooks,  cleans  and  raises  the  chil- 
dren is  "earning"  a  share  in  the  marital 
assets  as  a  matter  of  right.  And  what  the  law 
creates  In  the  way  of  property  rights,  no 
man  shall  put  asunder. 

When  a  marriage  crumbles,  all  the  mari- 
tal property  is  put  into  a  kitty  and  divided 
up.  A  few  states,  like  California,  split  the 
assets  SO-SO.  Others  split  them  according  to 
such  guidelines  as  how  long  the  marriage 
lasted  and  how  much  each  partner  con- 
tributed, with  housework  counted  as  a 
contribution. 

To  a  wife  who  works  outside  the  home, 
and  who  has  established  a  pension  of  her 
own.  a  share  in  her  husband's  pension  may 
not  matter  very  much.  But  a  housewife  is 
more  vulnerable.  In  many  marriages,  the 
husband's  pension  Is  the  major  asset.  If  It 
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Is  taken  out  of  the  marital  kitty,  there  Isn't 
much  property  left  to  divide. 

In  the  view  of  most  state  courts,  dividing 
the  pension  amounts  to  simple  economic 
Justice.  But  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
cast  mariUl  law  back  to  the  days  when  a 
husband's  money  was  all  his  and  a  house- 
wife's work  wasn't  worth  a  dime. 

A  deciding  clause  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  says  that  a  third  party  cannot 
normally  be  assigned  any  right  to  the  work- 
er's pension.  Most  state  courts  say  that  that 
clause  applies  only  to  outside  creditors  who 
are  suing  for  a  Judgment.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  It  also  cuts  out  any  property 
rights  claimed  by  a  spcse.  (All  private  pen- 
sions insured  by  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Securitv  Act  are  cohered  by  that 
same,  spouse-denying  clause.) 

In  the  military  case,  the  court  said  that 
the  wife  Is  entitled  to  part  of  the  pension 
only  if  Congress  soeciflcally  grants  it. 

Special  Cases:  Howard  Llpsey.  chairman 
of  the  family-law  section  of  the  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers,  thinks  that  these  two  de- 
cisions will  not  soread  to  private  pensions. 
•"These  are  special  cases,"  he  argues.  The 
military-pension  decision,  for  example,  was 
linked  to  Coneress'  right  to  regulate  armies. 
But  Doris  Freed,  who  heads  the  research 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation's family-lay  section,  dlsaBrees.  calling 
the  decisions  "a  clear  and  present  danger"  to 
the  equitable  property  division  established 
by  state  law. 

Bills  Introduced  in  Congress  would  guar- 
antee wives  the  pension  rights  called  into 
question  by  the  Supreme  Court.  (Congress 
permits  clvll-servlce  and  foreign-service 
pensions  to  be  divided  in  divorce.)  But  Rep. 
Pat  Schroeder  says  the  bUls  face  tough  go- 
ing, "partly  because  some  opponents  have 
been  through  bitter  divorces  and  can't  look 
at  the  issue  objectively." 

If  Congress  and  the  courts  deny  a  wife  her 
steke  In  what  was  expected  to  be  the  cou- 
ple's pension,  the  message  is  clear:  a  house- 
wife Is  not  worthy  of  her  hire.  Given  the 
high  divorce  rate,  her  only  security  may  He 
In  quitting  full-time  housework  and  finding 
another  occupation. 

MiUTAHT  WrvEs  Set  To  Do  Battle  Oves 
Torpedoed  Pensions 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Qulnn) 

New  Yobk. — The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
scorned  military  wives  last  June  in  a  deci- 
sion that  wiped  out  all  their  pension  rights 
after  divorce.  This  week,  those  wives  will 
carry  their  grievances  to  a  Senate  Armed 
Services  subcommittee.  In  what  is  shaping 
up  as  the  hottest  marital  battle  In  town. 

The  military  wives  are  carrying  the  ball, 
but  their  success  or  failure  could  affect  the 
pension  rights  of  every  housewife. 

Badly  but,  the  issue  is  this:  Is  a  house- 
wife a  full,  economic  partner  In  her  mar- 
riage? Or  Is  she  a  charity  case  whose  sup- 
port in  old  age  depends  solely  on  keeping 
her  husband's  goodwill? 

If  she's  a  full  economic  partner,  she 
should  be  entitled — as  a  matter  of  right — 
to  share  in  the  property  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  marriage.  At  divorce,  her  share 
should  be  hers  to  keep. 

Most  state  court  now  accent  the  eco- 
nomic partnership  view  of  marriage  and 
include  pension  assets  as  part  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Housewives  are  not  generally  treated  as 
50-^0  partners.  Except  for  California  and  a 
few  other  states,  most  courts  award  wives 
something  less  than  half.  For  example,  if  a 
marriage  lasted  20  years  and  her  property 
rights  are  determined  to  be.  say,  40  percent 
she  gets  40  percent  of  the  value  of  the  pen- 
■loQ  accumulated  during  the  years  of  the 


marriage  (or  its  equivalent  in  other  prop- 
erty) . 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  rejected 
.pension  division  in  the  only  two  cases  to 
come  before  it  so  far  (one  on  military  pen- 
sions, one  on  rall.-oad  retirement).  It  said 
these  particular  pensions  belong  solely  to 
the  worker,  as  a  personal  entitlement. 

The  husband,  in  short.  Is  working  for  his 
own  retirement  security  and  the  housewife 
Is  working  for  the  husband.  If  the  marrlaie 
falls,  her  retirement  is  her  own  problem, 
not  his. 

That  Supreme  Court  decision  created 
two  categories  of  housewives:  one  with  some 
measure  of  old-age  protection  in  divorce 
and  one  without.  At  present,  military  and 
railroad-retirement  wives  are  the  ones  with- 
out. 

Military  wives  are  trying  to  persuade 
Congress  to  pass  a  psnnon-protec.lon  law 
that  would  undo  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. Three  main  proposals  are  under 
consideration. 

If  any  of  them  is  passed.  It  will  be  an  im- 
portant measure  of  congrcslonal  intent  on 
the  property  rights  of  women.  It  will  stand 
as  a  precedent  in  future  cases. 

If  they  fail,  the  Supreme  Court  might  read 
It  to  mean  that  Congress  does  not  want  wives 
to  have  proparty  rights  to  their  husbands' 
psnsions.  That  could  result  in  taking  hard- 
won  rights  away  from  other  women,  too. 

Women  who  have  careers  and  pensions  of 
their  own  may  not  much  worry  about  the 
status  of  their  husbands'  pensions.  But  for 
older  housewives,  pension  rights  can  make 
the  difference  between  getting  by  and  getting 
welfare.  Military  wives  find  it  particularly 
hard  to  earn  their  own  pensions  be:ause  they 
must  move  around  too  much  to  stick  with 
any  one  Job. 

The  simple-Tt  pension-rights  bill  comes 
from  Sen.  Dennis  DeConclnl  (D-Arlz.).  who 
wants  to  return  the  issue  to  state  jurisdic- 
tion. His  view  is  that  a  military  wife,  like 
other  v;lves.  should  be  entitled  to  whatever 
property.  Including  pensions,  is  awarded  her 
under  state  divorce  law. 

A  bill  from  Rep.  Kent  Hance  (D-Tex.i 
carries  that  principle  one  step  further  by 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  collecting  state- 
ordered  pension  distributions  as  well  as 
alimony  and  child  support  awarded  against 
retirement  pay.  "We  need  a  law  providing  for 
a  workable  payment  system  for  the  court 
orders  many  of  us  already  have."  Vivian 
Pilemvr.  national  president  of  Action  for  For- 
mer Military  Wives,  told  my  associate.  Vir- 
ginia Wilson. 

If  a  military  man  moves  and  quits  paying 
his  ex-wlfe  and  children,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  tell  the  ex-wlfe  where  he  is. 
The  Hance  bill  would  guarantee  her  court- 
ordered  payments  by  sending  her  checks 
directly. 

A  more  sweeping  bill  from  Rep.  Patricia 
Schroedor  (D-Colo.)  would  guarantee  mili- 
tary wives  married  10  years  or  more  a  pro 
rata  share  in  t>>elr  husbands'  pensions,  along 
with  other  rights.  Such  a  law  would  actually 
put  military  wives  in  a  more  favorable  posi- 
tion than  other  wives. 

So  far.  the  military-pension  debate  has 
been  capturing  the  attention  of  only  the  men 
and  women  directly  affected.  Ma' e -dominated 
military  organizations  uniformly  oppose  the 
propo-als  now  in  Congress.  The  Defense  De- 
partment ha"5  ^et  to  be  besri^  from,  but  the 
outcome  of  this  narrow  battle  could  affect 
marital  rights  everywhere.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  110  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  establ'sh  legislative 
authority  in  Congress  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  abortion;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


BT71CAN    LIFE    rOJERALISM    AKENDMENT 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion today— the  human  life  federalism 
amendment — that  would  overturn  the 
infamous  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  410  VS.  113  (1973) . 
This  amendment  would  restore  to  the 
representative  branches  of  Government 
the  authority  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
the  practice  of  abortion. 

EOS    ACAIlfST    WADE 

In  Roe  against  Wade,  the  Court  found 
that  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  contained  a  guarantee  of  a 
"right  to  privacy*  that  was  broad 
enough  to  encompass  a  woman's  decision 
"whether  or  not  to  terminate  pregnan- 
cy." Id.  at  153.  Because  the  right  to  per- 
sonal privacy  was  a  "fimdamental 
right,"  it  could  be  limited  only  by  some 
"compelling  State  interest."  Id.  at  153. 
While  such  an  interest  could  not  be  based 
upon  the  inclusion  of  unborn  human  life 
in  the  term  "person"  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment— with  respect  to  'vhich  there  may 
lie  no  deprivation  of  life  without  due 
process  of  law— the  Court  nevertheless 
found  scKne  measure  of  State  interest  in 
protecting  maternal  health  and  in 
preserving  the  "potential  life"  of  the 
fetus.  Id.  at  148. 

In  seeking  to  give  expression  to  these 
interests,  as  well  as  protecting  the  newly 
discovered  right  to  terminate  one's  preg- 
nancy, the  Court  summarized  its  holding 
in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  For  the  staee  prior  to  approximately 
the  end  of  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy, 
the  abortion  decision  and  its  effectuation 
must  be  left  to  the  medical  judgment  of  the 
pregnant  woman's  attending  physician. 

(b)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the 
S'ate,  In  promoting  Its  Interest  In  the  health 
of  the  mother,  may.  If  it  chooses.  regiUate 
the  abortion  procedure  in  ways  that  are  rea- 
sonably related  to  maternal  health. 

(c)  Ptor  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability, 
the  State  In  promoting  Its  Interest  In  the 
potentiality  of  human  life  may.  if  It  chooses, 
regulate  and  even  proscribe,  abortion  except 
where  It  Is  necessary,  in  appropriate  medi- 
cal Judgment,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
life  or  health  of  the  mother.  410  U5.  at  184- 
165. 

The  scope  of  the  abortion  right  set 
forth  by  the  Court  in  Roe  against  Wad« 
on  January  22.  1973,  was  broader  than 
that  existing  at  the  time  in  every  one  of 
the  50  States  in  the  Union. 

Prior  to  Roe  against  Wade,  31  States 
had  statutes  on  their  books  that  totally 
protected  life  from  conception.  Of  the  19 
that  perm'tted  abortion  under  certain 
circumstances,  all  19  permitted  abortions 
where  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother,  6  permitted  abortions  in  cases 
of  rape.  5  in  cases  of  incest,  and  4  in 
cases  where  there  was  likelihood  that  a 
child  would  be  bom  with  a  substantial 
deformity.  In  only  four  States  was  abor- 
tion on  demand  permitted  and.  in  each 
of  these,  there  were  temporal  limits  to 
such  a  right.  The  most  Uberal  provision 
existed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
which  permitted  abortions  without  re- 
strictions untU  the  sixth  month  of  preg- 

Whatever    one's    perceptions    ahout 
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abortion,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
proposition  that  Roe  against  Wade  has 
created  a  regime  of  abortion  on  demand, 
a  national  policy  of  abortion  without  re- 
strictions of  any  significant  kind.  It  Is 
this  status  quo  that  would  be  overturned 
by  the  proposed  human  life  federalism 
amendment. 

During  the  first  trimester  of  the  preg- 
nancy, the  plenary  right  to  abortion  is 
express.  During  that  period,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  governmental  authority  to 
Intervene  in  the  woman's  decision  to 
abort.  During  the  second  trimester,  a 
Government  interest  in  abortion  does 
arise — the  interest  in  protecting  and  pre- 
serving maternal  health.  This  interest 
may  be  expressed  through  governmental 
requirements  that  such  abortions  be  per- 
formed within  hospitals,  clinics,  or  other 
facilities  licensed  to  perform  abortions. 

There  remains  an  absence  of  govern- 
mental authority,  however,  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  insure  the  safeness  of 
the  procedures  of  abortion.  There  are  no 
protectigns  whatsoever  for  the  unborn 
fetus  mamg  this  stage  of  the  pregnancy. 

During  the  final  trimester  of  abor- 
tion— or  approximately  at  that  point  at 
which  the  fetus  reaches  "viability" — a 
potential  interest  arises  in  protecting  the 
fetus.  The  Government,  finally,  was  In  a 
position  to  protect  the  life  of  the  fetus. 

The  Court,  however,  limited  even  this 
authority  with  an  exception — and  it  was 
an  exception  that  consumed  the  rule. 
During  even  the  third  trimester  of  the 
pregnancy,  the  right  to  abortion  existed 
where  necessary  to  protect  the  life  or 
health  of  the  mother.  The  critical  ele- 
ment here  was  the  health  of  the  mother. 

According  to  the  Court  in  the  com- 
panion case  of  Doe  v.  Bolton  410  U.S.  179 
(1973) .  whether  or  not  the  health  of  the 
mother  necessitated  an  abortion  was  a 
medical  Judgment  to  be  made  "in  the 
light  of  all  factors — physical,  emotional, 
psychological,  and  the  woman's  age — rel- 
evant to  her  well-being."  Id.  at  192. 

In  other  words,  to  quote  Prof.  John 
Noonan  of  the  University  of  California 
Law  School,  the  absolute  right  to  abor- 
tion was  curbed  during  the  final  tri- 
mester only  by  "the  necessity  of  a  physi- 
cian's finding  that  she  needed  an  abor- 
tion." Noonan,  "A  Private  Choice"  (New 
York:  MacMUlan,  1979> ,  12.  It  would  be  a 
rare  physician  who  would  be  incapable 
of  defending  an  abortion  decision  on  the 
grounds  that,  in  his  best  medical  judg- 
ment, the  "well-being"  of  the  mother  de- 
manded it. 

The  abortion  right  then  is  a  virtually 
unrestricted  right  under  Roe  and  Doe. 
Any  significant  restrictions  on  this 
right  are  illusory.  To  quote  Professor 
Noonan  again : 

For  the  nine  months  of  life  within  the 
womb  the  child  was  at  the  gravida's  (preg- 
nant woman's)  disposal— with  two  restric- 
tions: She  must  find  a  licensed  clinic  after 
month  three:  and  after  her  child  was  via- 
ble, she  must  find  an  abortionist  who  be- 
Ueved  she  needed  an  abortion.  Id.  at  12. 

No  substantial  barriers  of  anv  kind  ex- 
ist today  in  the  United  States  for  a 
woman  to  obtain  an  abortion  for  any  rea- 
son during  any  stage  of  her  pregnancy. 

JUaiSPRUDENCE  OF  ROE 

Apart  from  the  national  policy  of 
abortion  that  it  spawned,  the  Roe  deci- 


sion has  been  criticized  broadly  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  jurisprudence  by  observers  of 
varying  political  persuasions  and  vary- 
ing perspectives  on  abortion.  In  dissent 
in  tlie  Roe  and  Doe  cases,  Justice  White 
observed: 

I  find  nothing  In  the  language  or  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  the  Court's 
judgment.  The  Court  simply  fashions  and 
announces  a  new  constitutional  right  for 
pregnant,  mothers  and,  with  scarcely  any 
reason  or  authority  for  its  action.  Invests 
that  right  with  sufficient  su'sstance  to  over- 
ride most  existing  State  abortion  statutes. 
410  U.S.  at  221. 

Justice  Rehnquist  added  In  an  accom- 
panying dissent: 

The  decision  here  to  break  the  term  of 
pregnancy  into  three  distinct  terms  and  to 
outline  the  permissible  restrictions  the  State 
may  impose  in  each  one,  for  example,  par- 
takes more  of  Judicial  legislation  than  it  does 
of  a  determination  of  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  . 
To  reach  Its  result  the  Court  necessarily  has 
had  to  find  within  the  scope  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  a  right  that  was  appar- 
ently completely  un(:nown  to  the  drafters  of 
tho  Amendment.  410  U.S.  at  174. 

Prof.  Archibald  Cox.  the  former  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States,  re- 
marked of  the  Roe  decision : 

The  failure  to  confront  the  issue  in  prin- 
cipled terms  leaves  the  opinion  to  read  lilte 
a  set  of  hospital  rules  and  regulations.  .  .  . 
Neither  historian,  nor  laymin,  nor  lawyer 
win  be  persuaded  that  all  the  prescriptions 
of  Justice  Blackmun  are  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Cox.  The  Role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  American  Government  (New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press.   1976).  113-114. 

Prof.  John  Hart  Ely  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Schoo".  while  taking  care  to  divorce 
himself  from  critics  of  the  substantive 
policy  expressed  in  Roe,  concluded: 

It  is.  reverthele's.  a  very  bad  decision  .  .  . 
It  Is  bad  because  It  Is  bad  ccnstitutlonal  law. 
or  rather  because  It  Is  not  constitutional  law 
and  gives  almost  no  sen'e  of  an  obligation  to 
try  to  be.  Ely,  The  Wages  of  Crying  Wolf:  A 
Comment  on  Roe  v.  Wade  82,  Yale  Law  Jour- 
nal 920,  947   (1973). 

Alexander  Bickel,  professor  at  the  Yale 
Law  School,  described  the  decision  as 
akin  to  a  "model  statute"  and  expressed 
bewilderment  at  how  such  a  responsibil- 
ity had  come  to  be  vested  in  the  Court: 

One  Is  left  to  ask  why.  The  Court  never 
said.  It  refused  the  discipline  to  which  Its 
fu.^ction  is  properly  subject  .  .  .  Roe  is  de- 
rived not  from  Her'oert  Spencer's  Social 
Statics,  but  from  fashionable  notions  of  prog- 
ress .  .  .  this  will  not  do.  Bickel,  The  Moral- 
ity of  Consent  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1976),  28. 

Prof.  Charles  Rice  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Law  School  described  the  decision  as  "the 
most  outrageous  decision  ever  handed 
down  by  the  Court  in  its  entire  history"; 
Prof.  Richard  Epstein  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School  referred  to  Roe 
as  "comprehensive  legislation,"  without 
"princi'-led  grounds":  Prof.  Robert  Bym 
of  the  Fordham  Law  School  attacked  the 
decision  as  resting  upon  "multiple  and 
profound  misapprehension  of  law  and 
history";  Dean  Harry  Wellington  of  the 
Yale  Law  School  viewed  Roe  as  "Pick- 
wickian" and  "without  mandate";  and 
Prof.  Joseph  Witherspoon  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Law  School  described  the 
decision  as  "unquestionably  the  most  er- 
roneous decision  in  the  history  of  consti- 


tutional adjudication  by  the  Supreme 
Court."  Professor  Noonan  concluded  his 
analysis  of  the  abortion  cases  by  stating: 
The  liberty  esta'Dllfhad  has  no  fouidatlon 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  established  by  an  act  of  raw  judicial 
po'.ver.  Its  establishment  was  Illegitimate  and 
unprincipled,  the  Imposition  of  the  personal 
beliefs  of  seven  justices  on  the  men  and 
women  of  fifty  States.  The  continuation  of 
the  liberty  Is  a  continuing  affront  to  constl- 
tlonal  government  in  this  country.  Noonan 
at  189. 

OVERTUENINC  SUPREME  COURT 

Justice  Wh  te  in  his  Roe  dissent  aptly 
characterized  the  majority  decision 
when  he  observed: 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  people  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  fifty  States  are  constitu- 
tionally disentitled  to  weigh  the  relative 
Importance  of  the  continued  existence  and 
development  of  the  fetus  on  the  one  hand 
against  the  spectrum  of  possible  Impacts  on 
the  mother  on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  this  result  that  the  proposed  hu- 
man life  Federalism  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  overcome.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  restore  to  the  States — 
as  well  as  invest  in  Congress — the  au- 
thority to  legislate  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion. While  I  would  personally  favor  an 
amendment  that  would  impose  a  duty 
upon  the  States  to  proh'bit  virtually  all 
abortions,  I  must  stress  that  this  is  not 
the  objective  of  the  present  amendment. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  this 
duty  in  order  to  overcome  the  Roe  and 
Doe  decisions.  It  is  necessary  only  that 
the  representative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment no  longer  be  totally  limited  in 
their  ability  to  act  in  restricting  or  regu- 
lating or  prohibiting  abortion  because  of 
some  presumed  constitutional  right  to 
abortion. 

There  is  no  such  constitutional  right 
to  abortion,  in  my  view.  It  has  never  ex- 
isted and  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed 
measure  that  would  concede  that  such  a 
right  has  ever  existed.  I  recognize,  how- 
ever, that,  under  our  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
"say  what  the  law  is,"  Marbury  v.  Madi- 
son 1  Cranch  137  (1803).  For  better  or 
worse,  the  Court  has  spoken  on  the  issue 
of  abort'on  in  Roe  and  Doe;  it  has  artic- 
ulated a  constitutional  right  to  abortion 
emanating  from  the  14th  amendment. 
There  is  no  alternat.ve  now  that  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  overcome  this 
result — exceot  to  wait  for  the  slim  possi- 
bility that  the  Court  may  some  day  ad- 
mit its  error  and  overturn  on  its  own  the 
abortion  cases. 

There  is  certainly  ample  precedent  for 
such  a  response  to  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. The  11th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, prohibiting  the  Federal  judicial 
power  to  be  exercised  in  suits  by  citizens 
of  a  State  against  another  State,  came  in 
direct  response  to  an  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  accepting  jurisdiction 
over  such  a  case.  Chisholm  v.  Georgia, 
2  U.S.  419  (1793). 

The  14th  Eunendment,  in  circumstances 
not  dissimilar  from  the  present  case,  was 
proposed  to  the  Constitution  following 
the  infamous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  finding  that 
black  individuals  were  nonpersons  under 
the  Constitution.  60  U.S.  393  (1857). 

The  16th  amendment,  permitting  the 
imposition  of  a  Federal  income  tax.  was 
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later  enacted  in  response  to  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  finding  an  imappor- 
tioned — by  State — tax  to  be  in  violation 
of  article  I  of  th3  Const'tution.  Pollock  v. 
Farmer's  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  157  U.S. 
429  (1895) ;  158  U.S.  601  (1895). 

Finally,  the  2Sth  amendment,  accord- 
ing 18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  elections,  was  proposed 
following  the  Court's  decision  that  the 
Congress  lacked  authority  to  impose  such 
an  obligation  statutorily  upon  the  States. 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  US.  112  (1970). 

In  add  tion.  serious  efforts  at  constitu- 
tional amendment  were  made  in  response 
to  Court  decisions  on  the  subjects  of  child 
labor  laws.  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  247 
U.S.  251  (1918) .  later  overruled  in  United 
States  v.  Darby,  312  US.  100  (1941) ;  and 
State  legislative  apportionment  require- 
ments. Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186  (1962) . 

PROGENT     OP    BOE 

It  is  not  simply  the  abortion  right  that 
was  created  in  Ro3  and  Doe  that  is  the 
object  of  my  proposed  amendment.  How- 
ever indefensible  these  decisions  as  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  jurisprudence,  they 
have  been  distorted  further  by  a  series  of 
subsequent  decisions  clarifying  the  scope 
of  this  right.  Each  of  them  have  come  in 
response  to  post-Roe  efforts  by  the  States 
to  accord  some  measure  of  protection  to 
unborn  human  life,  or  to  establish  some 
procedure  to  insure  that  the  abortion 
decision  was  a  deliberate,  carefully  con- 
sidered one.  In  virtually  every  instance, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  struck  down  these 
exercises. 

In  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Danforth 
428  U.S.  52  (1976),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  spousal  consent  statutes,  which 
required  tlie  consent  to  an  abortion  by 
the  father  of  a  fetus,  were  unconstitu- 
tional. See  also  Coe  v.  Gerstein  376  F. 
Suop.  695  (S.D.  Fla.  1974).  affirmed  428 
U.S.  901  (1976).  The  Court  in  Danforth 
also  held  that  so-called  informed  con- 
sent statutes,  which  required  a  physician 
to  obtain  the  written  consent  of  a  woman 
after  apprising  her  of  the  dangers  of 
abortion  and  possible  alternatives,  were 
constitutional  only  if  the  requirements 
were  closely  related  to  maternal  health 
and  not  unnecessarilv  burdensome  upon 
the  abortion  right.  See  also  Freman  v. 
Ashcroft  584  F.  2d  247,  affirmed  99  S.  Ct. 
1416  (1979). 

In  Belotti  v.  Baird  443  U.S.  622  (1979) . 
the  Court  held  that,  while  parental  con- 
sent statutes  requiring  minors  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  their  parents  prior  to 
having  an  abortion  were  not  imconsti- 
tutional  per  se,  the  State  must  also  pro- 
vide alternative  procedures  for  obtaining 
an  abortion  in  the  event  that  parental 
consent  is  not  forthcoming  or  if  the 
minor  does  not  want  to  request  such 
consent. 

See  also  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Dan- 
forth 428  U.S.  52  (1976).  In  H.L.  v. 
Matheson  Docket  No.  79-5903  (1981). 
however,  the  Court  upheld  a  Utah  State 
statute  prohibiting  phvsicians.  under 
narrowly  defined  circumstances,  from 
performing  an  abortion  on  unemanci- 
pated  minors  without  parental  notifica- 
tion. The  statute  was  drawn  extremely 
narrowly  to  require  such  notification  "if 
possible"  and  to  apply  if  the  minor  is 
living  with  and   dependent  upon  her 


parents  and  has  made  no  showing  or 
claim  of  unusual  matur  ty. 

Tn  Colautti  v.  Franklin,  439  U.S.  379 
( 1979) ,  the  Court  ruled  that  fetal  protec- 
tion statutes  were  generally  imconstitu- 
t  onal  by  reason  of  being  vague  and 
overly  broad.  Such  statutes,  in  o^e  man- 
ner or  another,  impose  an  obligation 
upon  a  performing  doctoi'  to  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  save  th2  life  of  an 
aborted  fetus.  In  Colautti.  the  Court 
found  that  such  statutes  were  permis- 
sible only  with  respect  to  viaMe  fe- 
tuses— who  by  definition  were  least  in 
need  of  such  protection — and  that  they 
must  contain  precise  standards  for  de- 
termining such  viability.  See  also 
Planned  Parenthood  v.  Danforth.  428 
U.S.  52  (1976). 

Thus,  even  at  the  latest  stages  of 
pregnancy,  the  Court  refused  to  find  a 
significant  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
fetus  that  could  be  balanced  against  the 
apparently  unrestricted  right  of  the 
woman  to  terminate  her  pregnancy  at 
w'll.  It  is  the  progeny  of  Roe  and  Doe, 
as  much  as  Roe  and  Dos  themselves,  to- 
ward which  my  proposed  amendment  is 
directed.  It  is  these  cases  which  make 
clear  the  lengths  to  which  some  on  the 
Court  are  prepared  to  go  in  defense  of 
the  abortion  right. 

FEDER.'kLISM    AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  amendment  would  read 
in  its  entirety : 

The  right  to  abortion  Is  not  secured  by 
this  Constitution.  The  Congress  and  the 
several  States  shall  have  the  concurrent 
power  to  restrict  and  prohibit  abortions; 
Provided,  That  a  law  of  a  State  more  re- 
restrictive  than  a  law  of  Congress  shall 
govern. 

It  is  language  that  I  hope  will  be 
scrutinized  by  my  colleagues,  by  the 
public,  and  by  participants  in  the  hear- 
ing process  that  will  begin  next  month 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  removing  the  abortion  controversy 
from  the  Federal  judicial  branch,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  place  the 
debate  within  those  institutions  of  Gov- 
ernment far  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  issue.  By  its  very  nature,  the  judici- 
ary is  the  wrong  forum  to  resolve  the 
enormously  difficult  problem  of  abortion. 
Because  they  carmot  control  the  specific 
types  of  cases  that  come  before  them, 
and  because  they  are  limited  in  their 
ability  to  fashion  compromise  solutions 
to  difficult  issue,  the  courts  are  entirely 
the  wrong  place  within  which  to  argue 
about  abortion. 

The  "all  or  nothing"  legalization  of 
abortion-on-demand  of  Roe  and  Doe  has 
done  nothing  but  exacerbate  the  tensions 
already  created  by  the  abortion  contro- 
versy. Unlike  most  legislative  solutions 
in  which  some  element  of  deference  is 
paid  to  major  political  or  social  or  oc- 
cupational groupings,  the  abortion  de- 
cisions involved  a  small  group  of  seven 
individuals  who  totally  ignored  the  pas- 
sionately held  views  of  a  large  number  of 
the  American  people.  They  did  this  not 
in  response  to  the  unequivocal  demands 
of  the  operative  document  of  our  Na- 
tion, but  in  the  course  of  a  decision  whose 
jurisorudence  and  whose  textual  and 
historical  foimdation  in  the  Constitution 


is  at  least  as  stispect  as  the  policies  that 
it  fostered. 

Let  me  be  clear  ebout  what  I  am  say- 
ing. I  perconallv  bel'eve  that  abortion  is 
an  "all  or  nothing"  irsu°.  I  am  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  abortion.  I  believe  that 
a'-ort'on  involves  the  takmg  of  a  human 
life.  It  is  mora'ly,  eth'cally,  and — I  be- 
lieve— constitutionally  wrong.  Should  my 
amendment  become  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  would  be  among  tho-e  seeking 
the  most  restrictive  State  and  Federal 
laws  with  respect  to  abortion.  When  a 
greater  consensus  exists  in  this  country 
on  the  repugnance  of  abortion — which 
consensus  I  believe  will  be  promoted  by 
th's  amendment — I  will  be  among  those 
seeking  a  d'rect  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion on  abortion. 

That  consensus,  unfortunately,  does 
not  exist  yet  today.  The  abortion  issue,  if 
it  is  to  be  elevated  into  an  issue  of  consti- 
tutional proportions,  should  be  elevated 
only  through  the  normal  consensus- 
building  procedure  of  the  article  V 
amendment  proce.":s  rather  than  through 
the  process  of  judic'al  reinterrretation. 
For  the  present,  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  reenfranchise  all  the  people 
in  fashioning  a  solution  to  the  alwrtion 
controversy.  That  can  only  be  done  by 
placing  this  issue  back  within  the  repre- 
sentative branches  of  Government  where 
it  should  have  remained  all  along. 
I  would  expect  that  the  result  would  be 
difficult  legislative  compromises,  bitter 
sessions  of  negotiation  and  give-and- 
take,  and  solutions  not  entirely  satis- 
factory to  any  s'ngle  group"or  individual, 
including  myself. 

Although  I  would  expect  to  continue 
personal  efforts  to  secure  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  abortion  In  this  coimtry,  I  know 
that  I  would  be  able  to  tolerate  a  regime 
that  permitted  some  abortions  much 
better  if  it  were  the  result  of  the  clear 
will  of  the  citizenry  speaking  through 
their  representatives  than  where  it  has 
been  the  result  of  a  small  elite  imposing 
their  own  personal  views  through  the 
pretext  of  constitutional  interpretation. 

LECISLA'nVE    OPTIONS 

Because  the  proposed  amendment 
would  only  provide  authority  to  the  State 
legislatures  and  Congress  to  act  on  the 
issue  of  abortion— without  dictating  par- 
ticular legislative  outcomes  or  policies— 
I  would  hooe  that  aU  of  my  coUeagues 
v;ho  can  distingu'sh  between  abortion 
and  run-of-the-mill  medical  operations 
wouM  cons'der  supporting  it.  Nothing  is 
mandated  bv  this  amendment.  It  does 
not  get  involved  with  anv  issues  relatjng 
to  "when  human  life  begins."  It  does 
not  read  in  "rape"  or  "incest"  or  "med- 
ical necess'tv"  exceptions  into  the  Con- 
st'tut'on.  It  does  not  reauire  anv  par- 
t'cu'ar  treatment  of  contraceptives— 
wh'ch  wou'd  not  be  covered  by  the 
amendment-or  abortifacients  or  lUDs. 
No  questions  of  tort  law  or  crim-nal  law 
or  insurance  law  are  inadvertenUy 
raised. 

All  that  the  proposed  amendmrat 
would  do  is  to  "deconstitut'onalize  the 
issue  of  a^^ort'on.  There  wou'd  no  longer 
be  a  constitutional  right  or  guarantee  of 
abortion.  Congress  and  the  States,  it  is 
true,  could  act  under  the  proposed 
amendment  to  totally  prohibit  aborUon. 
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They  could  prohibit  abortions  in  all  but 
narrowly  limited  or  defined  circum- 
stances. I  would  personally  support  this. 
But.  if  they  chose,  they  could  under- 
take far  less  extensive  reforms.  They 
could,  for  example — 

First.  Choose  only  to  limit  the  circum- 
stances of  late  pregnancies  alone; 

Second.  Choose  only  to  impose  obliga- 
tions upon  physicians  to  save  the  lives 
of  fetuses  capable  of  surviving  an  abor- 
tion; 

Third.  Place  limitations  upon  the  ex- 
perimental and  medical  research  use  of 
fetuses; 

Fourth.  Require  that  women  contem- 
plating abortion  be  fully  appraised  of  the 
risks  of  abortion  and  alternatives  to 
abortion; 

Fifth.  Require  some  form  of  parental 
.consent  to  abortions  performed  upon 
minors; 

Sixth.  Require  some  form  of  spoasal 
consent  to  abortions  performed  upon  a 
woman; 

Seventh.  Establish  some  minimum 
waiting  period  before  an  abortion  could 
occur  or  require  some  form  of  profession- 
al consultation  prior  to  an  abortion: 

Eighth.  Establish  rights  of  refusal  to 
perform  abortions  in  physicians  or 
nurses,  or  in  ent're  hospitals; 

Ninth.  Limit  the  commerce  in  aborti- 
faclent  devices; 

Tenth.  Limit  public  advertising  by 
abortion  clinics  and  by  abortion  services. 

The  Congress  and  the  States,  if  they 
chose,  could  further  decide  to  do  noth- 
ing about  abortion.  That,  too.  would  be 
within  their  discretion  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

laSCKLLANZOUS  ASPECTS 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  some  of  the 
technical  asoects  of  the  nrooos'd  amend- 
ment that  I  have  tried  to  consider  care- 
fully. I  will,  of  course,  look  forward  to 
hearing  testimony  on  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  amendment  during  the 
upcoming  Subcommittee  on  the  Consti- 
tut< on  hearings: 

The  "right  to  abortion"  referred  to  in 
the  first  sentence  is  a  right  that  aopar- 
ently  was  derived  in  Roe  from  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
There  is  some  suggestion  even  In  Roe, 
though,  that  the  right  may  be  derived 
from  the  ninth  amendment.  Poe  at  153. 
There  Is  some  confusion  on  this  point. 
The  purpose  of  the  rroposed  amendment 
is  to  abrogate  this  "right"  whatever  its 
alleged  constitutional  basis. 

There  is  some  disagreement  as  far  as 
whether  or  not  each  of  the  individual 
sentences  of  the  amendment  standing 
alone  would  effectively  overturn  Roe.  I 
believe  that  thev  rrobably  would,  but 
have  chosen  to  clarify  this  issue  by  pro- 
posing that  each  te  placed  into  the  Con- 
stitution. Together,  it  should  be  exclicit 
that  there  is  no  constHut'onaliy  based 
right  to  abortion  emanating  from  any 
provision  of  the  Constitut'oi  that  mi-^ht 
potentially  restrict  the  abliny  of  Con- 
gress or  the  States  to  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  the  sublect. 

The  right  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
abortion  would,  of  course.  b'>  res^r'cted 
by  other  provisions  o^  the  Corstnutlon 
not  relating  to  a  ripht  to  abortion.  It 
would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  equal 


protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
for  example,  for  a  State  to  distinguish 
between  women  on  the  basis  of  race  in 
permitting  or  restricting  abortions. 

The  concept  of  "concurrent"  power  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  abortions  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  concept  of  "concurrent" 
power  given  Congress  and  the  Ctates  to 
enforce  the  18th  amendment  relating  to 
th3  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation 
of  intoxicating  beverages.  There  would  be 
separate  and  independent — not  joint — 
power  in  Congress  and  the  States  to  exer- 
cise their  territorial  limits.  National  Pro- 
hibition Cases  253  U.S.  350  (1920). 

The  question  of  whether  a  Federal  law 
enacted  under  the  proposed  amendment 
would  conflict  with  a  State  law  is  largely 
one  of  statutory  construction  that  can- 
not be  approached  mechanically.  Simi- 
larly, what  is  more  or  less  "restrictive" 
in  the  way  of  placing  limits  upon  abor- 
tion is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  sum- 
marized through  formulas. 

The  basic  prem  se  of  the  amendment, 
however,  is  this.  The  Congress  would  be 
empowered  to  establish  minimum  na- 
tional standards  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, if  it  chose.  Under  the  supremacy 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  a  Federal  en- 
actment would  take  precedence  over  a 
State  enactment  in.  the  case  of  irrecon- 
cilatle  conflict.  See  for  example.  State 
V.  Gauthier  118  A.  380  (1922);  State  v. 
Ligaarden  230  N.W.  729  (1930) ;  State  v. 
Lucia  157  A.  61  (1931). 

The  latter  clause  of  the  second  sen- 
tence. hov;ever.  would  alter  this  general 
rule  of  preemption  to  the  extent  that  a 
State  enactment  was  more  restrictive 
of  abortion  than  a  congressional  enact- 
ment. 

In  some  respects,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  more  traditional  constitu- 
tional amendments  relating  to  abortion 
and  the  immediate  amendment  are  not 
as  great  as  appears  at  first  glance.  Even 
a  proposed  amendment  that  directly 
prohibited  abortion  would  not  be  self- 
enforcing.  It  would  require  Federal  and 
State  enabling  legislation.  Given  that 
the  judiciary  would — properly — be  re- 
luctant to  force  a  coequal  legislative 
branch  of  government  to  pass  legisla- 
tion, there  would  likely  be  a  major  ele- 
ment of  discretion  deposed  in  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government  under 
even  a  direct  human  life  amendment. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that,  because  it 
is  a  Constitution  that  we  are  amending, 
not  a  legal  code.  I  have  placed  a  priority 
on  making  clear  the  principle  that  is 
being  pursued,  not  on  insuring  that  each 
and  every  opportunity  for  possible  cir- 
cumvention Ls  forestalled.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  possible.  In  this  respect,  I 
quote  again  from  Professor  Noonan: 

Tbe  Constitution  Is  not  addressed  to  per- 
sons of  bad  win,  but  to  parsons— judges, 
legislators,  officeholders,  citizens — who  want 
to  abide  by  Its  provisions.  Therefore,  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  draft  with 
an  eye  to  silly,  sophistical,  or  evasive  Inter- 
pretations. No  language  can  be  made  fool- 
proof. There  Is  no  language  that  cannot  be 
distorted  by  evil  men  or  inverted  by  clever 
men.  It  Is  not  hard  to  show  the  vulnerability 
of  any  form  of  words  to  Ingenious  and  In- 
sympathetic  interpretation,  fs  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  addressed  to  the  wicked  or  the 
foolish,  so  it  Is  not  addrfssed  to  the  sophisti- 
cal. The  Constitution,  and  any  amendment 


to  tt,  Boeak  to  the  understanding  of  those 
who  with  good  will  seek  to  comprehend  the 
purposes  of  its  framers.  Noonan  at  183. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  to  those  who 
would  argue  that  this  amendment  rep- 
resents a  concession  to.  or  a  compromise 
with,  a  morally  indefensible  policy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  true.  Not  only 
would  the  proposed  amendment  overturn 
Roe  against  Wade,  but  it  would,  argu- 
ably, go  further  by  clarifying  that  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  States,  possesses 
authority  with  respect  to  abortion.  It 
would  restore  the  status  quo  prior  to  the 
Roe  decision — and  then  some. 

While  I  would  personally  prefer  that 
we  go  further,  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  m'nd  that  there  is  not 
currently  the  kind  of  consensus  for  this 
action — either  in  the  country  or  in  Con- 
gress— that  would  permit  this  to  be  done. 
Nor  is  such  a  consensus  imminent.  The 
longer  that  abortion  on  demand  con- 
tinues, the  more  acceptable  that  It  be- 
comes, the  more  that  it  becomes  institu- 
tionalized. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
permit  this  to  happen. 

Once,  however,  we  can  establish  in  the 
Constitution  the  principle  that  abortion 
is  not  an  ordinary,  routine  medical  oper- 
ation. I  believe  that  we  can  begin  to  re- 
educate all  the  American  people  to  the 
cruel  realities  of  abortion.  Acceptance  of 
this  principle  in  the  organic  law  of  our 
land  will  better  enabie  us  to  carry  on 
education  and  information  efforts. 

The  longer  that  the  status  quo — un- 
restricted abortion — continues  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  greater  the  number 
of  citizens  who  will  grow  up  in  this  coun- 
try oblivious  to  any  other  reality,  the 
greater  the  number  of  citizens  who  will 
forget  that  there  was  a  time  at  which 
abortion  was  condemned  unanimously  by 
the  States.  Not  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
not  during  the  era  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, not  during  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, but  during  the  entirety  of  our 
Nation's  history  through  the  1950's  and 
the  1960's  and  up  imtil  January  22, 1973. 

The  law  is,  in  fact,  a  teacher.  We  must 
give  it  that  opportunity  before  it  is  too 
late,  before  the  lesson  goes  permanently 
unlearned. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  proposed  amendment — ^not  only 
those  who  share  the  full  extent  of  my 
concern  about  abortion,  but  those  as  well 
who  are  uneasy  at  any  aspect  of  the 
structure  that  has  been  erected  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  those  who  are  hesitant 
at  the  process  by  which  the  abortion 
revolution  has  been  wrought,  and  those 
who  recognize  the  social  divisions  that 
have  been  caused  this  country  by  a  Court 
that  ignored  the  strengths  of  the  demo- 
cratic, representative  processes  of  gov- 
ernment in  resolving  differences  among 
citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  obiectlon.  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  110 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revre-entativea  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress    assembled,    (two-thirds    of    each 
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House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  propoied  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"A11TICIJ6 

"A  right  to  abortion  is  not  secured  by 
this  Constitution.  The  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral States  shall  have  the  concurrent  power 
to  restrict  and  prohibit  abortions:  Provided, 
That  a  law  of  a' State  which  is  more  restric- 
tive than  a  law  of  Congress  shall  govern.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grass- 
ley)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  517. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
provide  for  further  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  theory  concerning  de- 
pletion of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  by 
halocarbon  compounds  before  proceed- 
ing with  any  further  regulation  of  such 
compounds,  to  provide  for  periodic  re- 
view of  the  status  of  the  theory  of  ozone 
depletion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    895 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an  ad- 
ditional 10  years,  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   »S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflih,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  953,  a  bill  to  create  a  program,  to 
combat  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    954 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  954.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1974  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1142,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  require  tire  dealers  or  distributors 
to  provide  first  purchasers  with  a  form 
to  assist  manufacturers  in  compiling 
tire  defects  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  notice  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  motor  vehicle  safety. 

S.    1158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1158,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Christina  Boltz  Sldders. 

S.    1235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1235.  a 
bill  to  exempt  certain  matters  relating 
to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  from 
the  disclosure  requirements  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

S.    1323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  B^ucus)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1323.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
residential  energy  and  investment  tax 
energy  credits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1378,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  American  family  and  to 
promote  the  virtues  of  family  life 
through  education,  tax  assistance,  and 
related  measures. 

S.    1532 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Buvpers).  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtzen- 
BAUM)  were  added  as  cosoonsors  of 
S.  1532,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with 
respect  to  examination  of  prospective 
jurors. 

S.    1589 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1589,  a 
bill  to  improve  the  security  of  the  elec- 
tric power  generation  and  transmission 
system  in  the  United  States. 

SENATE    JOINT   EESOLUTION    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MrrcHELL.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Jo'nt  Resolution  97.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  second  full  week 
in  October  as  "National  Legal  Secre- 
taries' Court  Observance  Week." 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I.axalt.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MATHI^s). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CR'tNSTON).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105. 
a  joint  resolution  to  des'gnate  October 
1981  as  "National  PTA  Membership 
Month." 

SENATE  CONCUKRENT  RESOLUTION  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32.  a  concurr-'nt  resolu- 
tion authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  te  placed  in 
the  Capitol. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion  77,   a  resolution  relating   to  the 


granting  of  exit  visas  for  Irina  and  Boris 
Ghlnis  and  their  children.  Julia  and  Allis 
Ghinis,  for  departure  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION    199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  fnnn 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ddrenberger),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  fr<Mn 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  the  Senatiw 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helbis),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Weicker  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Washingtcoi 
<Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  frcwn  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zortnsky)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell  ) .  the 
Senator  fro.-n  Wect  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph*, the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOTJYE) .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  ABDNon ) .  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 199.  a  resolution  to  authorize  "Na- 
tional Productivity  Improvement  Week." 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  211.  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  encourage  banks  to  make 
loans  available  for  productive  uses  while 
eliminating  loans  for  speculative  and 
unproductive  uses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  213— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDI'HTRES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiDEN)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  213 

Resolved.  That  section  2  of  the  Senate 
Resolution  f  53.  Ninety-seventh  CongresB, 
agrejd  to  March  31  (legislative  day,  Febru- 
ary 16),  1961,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  amounts  ••84.272,722"  and  ■•$172,490"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$4,425,590"  and 
••$179.990'' ,  respectively. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      ENEBGT      RECULATIOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that 
tJie  oversight  hearings  previously  sched- 
uled before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  for  Monday,  November  2  and 
Tuesday,  November  3  to  ccHisider  the 
implementation  of  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  have  been 
canceled. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMmTE   ON    LABOR    AND    HITMAN    RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  September  22,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  nomination  hearings  on  the 
f crowing  nominees:  Gary  Jones,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Budget  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; Jean  Tufts  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Special  Education  and  Rehabil- 
itative Services.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; and  Edward  Curran,  to  be  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ArFAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  permitted 
to  meet  twice  on  Tuesday,  September  22 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  at  10 
a.m.  to  discuss  S.  1417.  the  Presidential 
Protection  Commission  Act,  and  again  at 
2  p.m.  to  discuss  the  nominations  of 
Bruce  Chapman  for  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  Charles  Girard  to 
be  Associate  Director  for  Resource  Man- 
agement and  Administration  at  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  September  22,  at  3  p.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  John 
Gunther  Dean  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Thailand  and  M.  Virginia  Schafer  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Papua,  New  Guinea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  September  22,  to  hold  a  busi- 
ness meeting  to  vote  on  nominations  and 
to  mark  up  the  Sinai  Agreement,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  September  24,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
hearings  on  10  tax  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day. September  21,  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  the  Department  of  Energy's 
photovoltaic  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  ^.e-f^ri^  ar^  npv'  - 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  oe  autiiorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  tlie  Senate  on  ir.- 
day,  September  25,  at  10  a.m.,  to  held  a 
hearing  to  consider  the  viability  of  the 
domestic  mining  and  milling  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON     ENERGY     AND     NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  September  22,  at 
9:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  business  meeting  on 
pending  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  September  23,  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  on  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  September  24, 
to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  E.  Thomas  IV,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  International  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 23.  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  standard  language  to 
be  included  in  all  future  block-grant 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    INVESTIGATIONS    AND 
GENERAL    OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  and  General  Over- 
sight of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  September  23,  to  hold  a 
hearing  pertaining  to  oversight  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health,  at  10  in  the 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FARM  BILL 

9  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  farm  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. S.  884.  In  particular,  the  dairy  price 


suDDort  program  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  week  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  basic 
nceus  Oa  the  aairy  iarmer  and  his  family, 
'ihe  pain  inilicted  upon  the  dairy  farm- 
er ifi  even  more  cutting  when  he  sees 
the  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  peanut 
grower,  the  tobacco  harvester,  and  the 
..d^ar  cropper. 

I  have  oc^ij  a  consistent  supporter  of 
the  President's  program  lor  econom  c  re- 
covery. In  so  doing,  however,  I  have 
maintained  that  tne  buOstt  icauctions 
and  tax  cuts  must  be  fair  and  equitably 
shared.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
the  equity  and  fairness  in  this  farm  bill. 
It  is  just  not  there. 

The  dairy  title  of  this  farm  bill  may 
very  well  be  a  disaster  for  this  Nation's 
dairy  farmers.  S.  884  sets  a  70-percent 
parity  dairy  price  support  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  with  no  semiannual  adjust- 
ment. The  $13.10  per  hundredweight 
support  price  will  carry  over  for  an- 
other year  until  October  1,  1982,  because 
70  percent  of  parity  on  October  1,  1981, 
will  probably  be  no  more  than  $13.10.  As 
a  result  of  these  provisions,  the  dairy 
farmer  will  have  to  absorb  on  his  own  the 
burden  of  inflation  and  devastating  in- 
terest rates. 

The  small,  family  owned  and  run  dairy 
farm  may  soon  become  an  endangered 
species.  New  York  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
leading  dairy  States.  The  dairy  farmer 
is  one  of  this  country's  hardest  workers. 
He  rises  before  the  sun  to  milk  his  cows 
each  morning.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  th  s  is  not  an  easy  task.  I  for  one 
still  adhere  to  the  Jeffersonian  ideal  that 
the  farmer  has  a  special  and  chosen  way 
of  life. 

Where  would  this  Nation  be  without 
the  agricultural  abundance  he  provides? 
In  what  position  would  our  country  be 
put  it  we  had  to  imoort  our  food  stuff? 
Is  it  fair  to  say  that  our  national  secu- 
rity would  be  threatened?  Should  a  pol- 
icy that  we  have  adopted  toward  the 
dairy  farmers  be  continued  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  should  it  be  applied 
to  the  other  sectors  of  the  agricultural 
community,  our  productivity  will  be 
threatened  and  with  it  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  also  add  that  I 
am  even  more  concerned  with  this  Sen- 
ate action  because  the  dairy  industry 
was  the  first  to  come  forward  last  March 
to  do  its  part  for  the  success  of  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  program.  I  voted  to  suo- 
port  the  President  at  that  time  and  the 
dairy  farmer  went  without  the  increase 
in  the  support  level  he  had  expected  on 
April  1,  1981.  At  that  time  I  commended 
the  dairy  industry  for  taking  the  first 
step  on  the  long  and  difficult  road  of  fis- 
cal restraint. 

However,  now  the  dairy  fanner  is  still 
being  sent  down  that  road,  and  it  is  a 
lonely  road  in  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. It  is  a  road  paved  with  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates,  and  we  are  not 
giving  rroper  d'rect'on  to  the  dairy 
farmer  to  help  him  along  his  travels.  At 
the  same  time  the  Senate  has  seen  flt  to 
sugar-coat  subsidies  for  other  crops.  I 
believe  what  is  fair  for  one  crop  is  fair 
for  all.  and  if  the  dairy  farmer  is  to  sac- 
riflce  for  the  goal  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  then  so  too  should  the  peanut 
and  sugar  producers. 
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Dropping  the  support  level  to  70  per- 
cent ox  parity  is  a  serious  blow  to  dairy 
farmers  and  will  create  problems  for  con- 
simiers  and  farmers  alike.  I  remain  com- 
mitted to  a  reasonable  and  fair  dairy 
price  support  level  to  insure  stable  prices 
and  supplies  for  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
nutritious  and  healthful  products.* 


SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
a  critical  shortage  of  science  and  engi- 
neering manpower  in  the  next  decade. 
With  the  increased  emphasis  on  defense, 
the  shortage  of  civilian  R.  &  D.  man- 
power will  be  even  more  acute.  Yet  our 
ability  to  produce  such  trained  man- 
power appears  to  be  decreasing.  U.S. 
graduate  enrollments  in  engineering, 
physics,  and  chemistry  have  declined  by 
anywhere  from  20  to  40  percent  from 
levels  a  decade  ago — and  nearly  a  th-rd 
of  those  enrolled  are  now  foreign  stu- 
dents. International  comparisons  are 
also  telling.  Between  1963  and  1977,  Ja- 
pan awarded  approximatelv  as  mar"  de- 
grees to  engineers  as  did  the  United 
States,  even  though  Japan's  population 
is  only  about  half  the  size  of  our  own. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  an  estimated  5 
million  of  this  year's  graduates  from  sec- 
ondary schools  will  have  studied  2  years 
of  calculus,  compared  to  only  105,000 
US.  high  school  graduates  who  will  have 
taken  only  1  year  of  calculus.  The  dis- 
parity is  just  as  marked  in  the  rest  of 
the  mathematics  and  science  curricula. 


To  remain  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace  and  maintain  our 
national  security,  we  must  be  able  to 
draw  on  a  large  pool  of  trained  scien- 
tiflc  manpower. 

A  recent  study  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  Societies  entitled 
"Data  Related  to  the  Crisis  in  Engineer- 
ing Education,"  clearly  identifies  the 
need  for  additional  support  for  science 
education.  I  would  hope  that  when  the 
Senate  considers  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  in  the  future,  that 
these  important  points  will  be  included 
in  the  debate. 

I  ask  that  the  executive  summary  and 
three  tables  from  the  AAES  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Summary 

There  is  a  serious  problem  In  en^laserlng 
education  and  research  which  relates  directly 
to  the  pres?nt  pasltlo  i  of  the  United  States 
In  the  world  Industrial  market.  The  critical 
shortage  of  qualified  faculty,  the  lack  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  prepare  future  faculty, 
and  the  absence  of  modern  equipment  and 
facilities,  if  not  correc'ed  -apldly.  will  result 
In  further  erosion  of  the  United  States  prsl- 
lion  among  th3  Industrial  powers  of  the 
world.  A  favorable  resolution  of  this  problem 
would  strengthen  the  world  posltlcn  of  the 
United  States. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  faculty  for  en- 
gineering colleges  Is  extremely  serious.  Fac- 
ulty salaries  have  not  been  reponslve  to  the 
normal  rules  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in 
many  Instances  the  Industrial  salaries  for 
bachelor  graduates  are  sl^nlficaitly  higher 
than  those  paid  experienced  faculty.  Thus, 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  faculty  is 
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extremely  difficult.  Indications  are  that  this 
situation  win  get  worse. 

Although  engineering  colleges  have  In- 
creased their  production  of  baccalaureate 
de^jrees  by  almost  54  percent  In  the  past  live 
years,  the  production  of  doctorate  degrees  has 
decreased  by  13  percent  over  the  same  time 
period.  However,  the  number  of  engineering 
degr:es  produced  In  the  United  States  Is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  degrees  than 
for  West  Germany.  Japan,  and  several  other 
major  nations. 

Becau-e  of  the  Importance  of  engineering 
In  our  tech'.'.ological  society,  engineering  en- 
rollment Is  at  an  all-time  high.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  engineering  enrallments  wUl  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  the  United  States  endeavors 
to  strengthen  Its  position  in  the  industrial 
world.  As  a  co.isecuence.  Engineering  Colleges 
are  becomi-ig  saturated  with  students  while 
lacking  the  resources  to  handle  them,  caus- 
ing a  real  crisis. 

Engineering  laboratories  have  deteriorated 
due  to  minimal  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment budgets,  and  ccntlnuous  use  by  greatly 
Increasing  numbers  of  students.  In  many 
cases,  engineering  laboratory  faculties  are 
one  or  more  generations  out  of  date,  which 
affects  the  quality  of  engineering  education, 
'mmedlate  capital  as-lnance  is  essential  for 
the  modernization  and  expansion  of  these 
faculties. 

Current  needs  for  engineering  faculty 
members  outstrip  the  total  new  Ph.  D.  pro- 
duction, yet  only  thirty-seven  percent  of  the 
engineering  Ph.  D.'s  are  currently  engineering 
faculty  members  and  new  Ph.  D.'s  are  highly 
sought  after  by  industry  and  government. 
More  engineering  doctorates  are  neec'ed  by 
bath  Industry  and  university  to  meet  na- 
tional needs  for  productivity  and  Innovation 
In  the  United  States.  It  Is  essential  that 
prompt  actions  be  ta^en  to  resolve  the  crisis 
In  engineering  education. 
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38,002 
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2.813 
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>  Not  available. 

Source:  Data  from  1926-52  taken  trom  "Faciiities  and  Opportunities  for  Graduate  Study  in  Enti- 
neering,"  Amer.  Sac.  lor  Engrg.  Educ,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1958.  Data  from  1953-76  supplied 


by  Engine..rint  Manpower  Comr:ii$Mon.  Mew  York,  M.Y.  Dsta  for  l»9-79 ''«»  ^^l""''"'  "j". 
power  Bulletin  No.  50".  November  1979,  Engineers  Joint  Council,  New  York,  N.Y.  IslWfrom  Engl 
neering  Manpower  Commission  data. 


ENGINEERING  DEGREES,  ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  1962-87 


Year 


B.S.  in 
engineering 


B.S.  in 
technology 


M.S.  in 
engineering 


Doctorate  in 
engineering 


1961-62 „  34,551  1,519 

1962-63 „ 33,285  1,687 

1963-64 _ 35,013  2,001 

1964-65 36,586  1,928 

1965-66 35,615  2,357 

1966-67 35,952  2,741 

19(;7-68 37,368  3,173 

1968-69 41.248  4,269 

196l»  70 44,479  5,199 

1970-71 44,898  M48 

1971-72 45,392  5,772 

1972-73..... 46,411  4,854 

1973-74 42,840  7,446 

lii74  75 39.388  7,464 

1975-76 38,388  7,943 


8,953 

1,216 

9,666 

1,385 

10,857 

1,705 

12,093 

2,133 

13,717 

2,315 

13,986 

2,619 

15,247 

2,933 

15,372 

3,391 

15, 723 

3,691 

16,443 

3,638 

16,960 

3,671 

16,619 

3,492 

15, 379 

3,312 

15,348 

3,108 

16,342 

2,821 

Year 


B.S.  in 
engineering 


B.S. in 
technoloty 


IM.S.  in 

engineering 


Doctorate  in 
engineering 


PROJECTED 

1976-77 M.^ 

1977-78 - 53.9W 

1978-79 H'SJ 

1979-80 M.;» 

1980  81 f}.*>S 

1981-82 Sl.aO 

1982-83 - fO.«0 

1983-84 60.  J» 

1984  85 -  59.5J0 

1985-86 58.210 

1986-87 56,660 


8,690 
8,580 
9,350 
9,870 
10, 310 
10,700 
11,040 
11,380 
11,690 
11.750 
11,900 


16,250 

16,230 
16,280 
16,290 
16, 410 
16,400 
16,430 
16,440 
16. 410 
16,350 
16,260 


2.810 

2,800 
2,770 
2,750 
2,740 
2,690 
2,650 
2,620 
2,580 
2,550 
2,500 


Note:  NOES  estimates  exceed  the  actual  count  of  awarded  degrees  made  by  EMC  by  10  percent 
or  more. 


Source:  NCES. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ENGlNEEriNG  GRADUATES  TO  TOTAL 
BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 


Country 


Totil 
(raduites 


Enii-  Pircent  enti- 
necrini  netrint 

decrees  deirees 


Bulnria M.661 

Ciachoslovikli. 22,306 

£ast  Gacminy.. 43. 205 

Hunjary 11,765 

Poland.. 26,578 

Romania 30,839 

Wast  Germany 60,436 

Japan- 315.122 

United  Statu 949,000 


s.sto 

40.4 

7,212 

32.3 

17,356 

40.1 

5,535 

47.0 

10,933 

41.1 

12,260 

39.7 

22,400 

37.1 

65,422 

20.7 

54,600 

5.8 

Sourca:  Latest  yiar  available  from  UNESCO.  • 


THE  FAMILY  PROTECTION  ACT 
(S.  1378) 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
state  my  support  for  S.  1378,  the  Family 
Protection  Act,  Introduced  by  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa,  Senator  Roger  Jepsen.  In  in- 
troducing the  Family  Protection  Act  Sen- 
ator Jepsen  has  exercised  outstanding 
leadership  in  bringing  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  focus  on  what  is  our  greatsst 
source  of  national  strength,  the  family. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  Family  Protection 
Act  which  are: 

To  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
family,  to  foster  and  protect  the  viability  of 
American  family  life  by  emphasizing  family 
responsibilities  In  education,  tax  assistance, 
religion,  and  other  areas  related  to  the  family, 
and  to  promote  the  virtues  of  the  family. 

Too  fre?ruently  in  the  past  when  we 
have  developed  public  policy  we  have 
failed  to  take  into  account  that  when  we 
are  dealing  with  individuals,  we  are  also 
dealing  with  families.  At  times  we  have 
adopted  policies  which,  in  their  attempts 
to  help  individuals,  have  been  destructive 
of  families.  It  is,  therefore,  verv  appro- 
priate to  begin  to  reverse  our  thinking, 
and  once  again  to  bring  families  to  the 
forefront  of  our  national  awareness,  and 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  as  we  ex- 
amine human  service  issues. 

The  Family  Protection  Act  looks  at  a 
very  broad  range  of  issues.  Quite  cor- 
rectly it  emphasizes  that  family  related 
concerns  sran  a  wide  field  of  congres- 
sional activity.  Congress  is  organized  into 
committees  that  deal  with  substantive 
issues.  Many  of  these  issues  can  impact 
upon  a  single  family.  While  it  is  appro- 
priate for  the  Family  Protection  Act  to 
address  a  wide  range  of  issues,  I  believe 
we  will  enact  portions  of  the  act  as  we 
consider  leRislat'on  in  a  wide  range  of 
committee  iurlsdictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hooe  we  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  in  considering  families  and  in 
strengthening  families,  as  we  debate  and 
work  on  legislative  concerns.  We  need  to 
ask: 

First,  will  this  leg'slatlon  strengthen 
the  role  of  narents  as  they  work  to  fulfil 
their  responsibility  as  the  primary  source 
of  guidance  and  support  in  raising  their 
children. 

Second,  will  th's  have  a  nos'tlve  'm- 
pact  on  couples  and  help  to  strengthen 
their  marriage. 

Third,  does  this  approach  recognize 
and   strengthen   the   role   that   family 


members  can  bring  in  solving  problems 
or  finding  solutions  to  social  needs. 

I  believe  the  Family  Protection  Act  ad- 
dresses social  concerns  with  exactly  this 
kind  of  approach.  Rather  than  trying  to 
put  big  government  between  couples,  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  or  setting 
big  government  up  as  the  director  of 
social  welfare,  the  Family  Protection 
Act  seeks  to  put  the  fam'ly  in  its  rightful 
place  as  the  center  of  concern. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
Jepsen  in  offering  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  S.  1378.  I  hope  we  are  moving 
into  an  era  that  will  see  families  pro- 
tected from  unnecessary  Government 
intrusion,  and  hurtful  Government  pol- 
icy. I  trust  we  are  moving  into  an  era 
which  will  see  families,  and  family  life, 
promoted  and  strengthened ;  because  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  if  families  are 
fully  functioning  and  healthy  most  of 
thD  rest  of  society's  problems  will  be 
easier  to  handle — in  fact  many  Will 
disappear.* 


HOUSING  COOPERATIVES 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article  from  the  July 
1981  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Housing  by 
Scott  B.  Franklin,  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity cf  Connecticut  School  of  Law. 
This  analysis  considers  the  substantial 
potential  for  utilizing  the  limited  equity 
cccpcrative  concept  as  a  viable  means  of 
providing  homeownership  opportunities 
for  lower  income  families. 

At  a  time  when  90  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  new 
home  and  the  assisted  housing  budget 
for  lower  and  moderate  income  families 
is  absorbing  the  single  largest  budget  re- 
duction, I  believe  we  must  explore  and 
encourage  innovative  techniques  to  pro- 
vide hous'ng  and  encourage  ownership. 

In  addition  to  outlining  the  benefits  of 
cooperative  housing  and  the  limited 
equity  approach,  Mr.  Franklin  presents 
two  case  studies  in  which  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations in  Connecticut  have  success- 
fully tapped  a  variety  of  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  to  better  the  housing  con- 
ditions in  their  respective  areas.  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  Legal  Services 
Foimdation  of  Middletown  and  El  Hogar 
Del  Futuro  in  Hartford  which  sponsors 
the  Bethel  Street  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  Their  progress  can  serve  as  pos- 
itive examples  to  other  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  both  case  studies,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  various  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance were  required  in  order  to  lever- 
age private  and  other  commitments  in 
order  to  bring  the  ownership  opportuni- 
ties within  the  means  of  lower-infome 
families.  On  April  30,  I  introduced 
S.  1069,  a  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  modest,  multifamily  rental 
housing  through  the  use  of  second  mort- 
gage loans.  When  th's  legislation  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  in  the  near 
future,  I  intend  to  amend  this  proposal 
to  allow  these  loans  to  be  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  the  rehabilitation  or  devel- 
opment of  lower  income,  limited  equity 
cooperatives. 


I  believe  the  addition  of  this  concept 
is  consistent  with  my  initial  intent  in 
advancing  this  proposal  and  will  improve 
the  range  of  options  available  for  ad- 
dressing local  housing  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Franklin's  very  insightful  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Housing  Cooperatives:  A  Viable  Means  of 
Home  Ownership  for  Low-Income  Fam- 
ilies 

(By  Scott  B.  Franklin) 
The  National  Housing  Act  of  1949  an- 
nounced a  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  ervery  American 
family."  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  however,  this  country  Is  experiencing 
a  nationwide  crisis  In  the  low-income  hous- 
ing market.  In  cities  all  over  the  country, 
the  rental  horsing  supply  for  low-income 
families  Is  falling  into  disrepair  and  ruin  as 
landlords  abandon  their  unprofitable,  fully 
depreciated  buildings  (or  convert  them  into 
"profitable"  condominiums)  rather  than 
bring  them  up  to  code  standards.  Single- 
family  dwellings  will  not  sur^ply  the  solution 
to  the  problem.  Skyrocketing  costs  of  single- 
family  dwellings  have  made  home  owner- 
ship prohibitive  to  most  low-income  fam- 
ilies. Cooreratlve  conversions  coupled  with 
various  forms  of  public  subsidies,  state  aid, 
and  private  nonprofit  sponsorship,  howv;er, 
com-3rise  an  alternate  aoproach  to  providing 
housing  for  low-income  families. 

THE    cooperative    CONCEPT 

In  a  housing  cooperative,  a  corporation 
owns  the  housing  development  in  which  the 
resident/members  live.  Different  from  con- 
dominium ownership  where  individuals  own 
their  units  in  fee  simple,  members  of  cooper- 
atives own  the  entire  prolect.  Each  resident 
owns  a  share  In  a  nonorofit  corporation,  and 
holds  an  exclusive  right  to  occupy  his  or 
her  particular  unit.  In  addition,  each  resi- 
dent has  an  equal  vote  In  electing  the  board 
of  directors  that  manages  the  "co-op"  and 
makes  all  policy  decisions. 

The  interests  and  rl7hts.  as  well  as  the 
duties  and  liabilities,  of  each  occupant  In 
the  cooperative  corcoratlon  are  defined  In 
the  articles  of  Incorporation,  the  corporate 
bylaws,  and  the  proprietary  lease.  tJnder  the 
proprietary  lease,  which  Is  normally  long- 
term,  the  member  pays  a  monthly  fee  that 
i=i  his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of  the  corpora- 
tion's total  financing,  orerating,  and  owner- 
ship costs.  Most  co-op  charges  also  include 
monthly  payments  to  emergency  funds  that 
may  be  needed  for  future  ma'.or  repairs,  or 
to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  the  remain- 
ing members  if  an  individual  member  de- 
faults on  his  or  her  monthly  payment. 

Moit  housing  co-ops  follow  the  Rochdale 
prlnci-les.  a  co-operative  formula  developed 
In  England  in  1944: 

1.  Democratic  control  by  residents.  Each 
member  family  has  one  vote  reitardless  of 
Investment  or  number  of  shares  held. 

2.  Open  membership.  Cooperatives  have 
open  membership  without  discrimination. 

3.  Limited  return  on  membership  invest- 
ment. The  cooperative's  purpose  is  to  provide 
suitable  housing  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as 
possible.  Co-ops  do  not  e:-:i8t  to  make  a  profit. 
Becau?«  In  co-ops  people  are  the  ".oncern.  re- 
turn on  capital  is  limited  Intentionally. 

4.  Education.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
members  to  understand  the  essentials  of  co- 
operation and  to  insist  upon  their  use. 
Soundly  managed  co-ops  provide  for  either 
staiT  or  volunteers  to  tell  members,  employ- 
ees, and  the  general  public  about  the  prin- 
ciples, problems,  and  goals  of  consumer  co- 
operation. This  includes  Informing  people 
about  local  co-op  policies  and  services,  and 
about  the  regional,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional groups  to  which  the  co-op  belongs.  It 
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also   Includes  consumer  education  and  In- 
formation. ^,.  ^. 

6.  Expansion  of  services.  By  establishing 
cooperative  procedures  and  working  together, 
people  are  able  to  provide  services  for  them- 
selves that  otharwise  would  be  impossible. 

6.  Cooperation  among  cooperatives.  Co- 
operative acspciatlons  are  strengthened  by 
sharing  of  experience,  and  by  mutual  support 
of  each  other. 

Cooperative  housing  got  its  official  start  In 
the  United  States  in  1909  when  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  Union  In  New  York 
City  followed  the  model  of  German  and 
Scandinavian  workers  and  concluded  that 
they  too  could  become  their  own  landlords. 
This  first  e.Tort  was  followed  by  approximate- 
ly a  dozen  new  cooperatives  in  the  19208. 
Since  then.  New  York  City  has  continued  to 
be  the  leader  in  cooperative  conversions.  The 
central  reason  for  this  Is  that  New  York  law 
views  co-op  membership  shares  as  stock  and 
not  real  property,  so  that  co-ops  In  New  York 
are  not  su'oject  to  the  2  percent  conveyance 
tax  that  attaches  to  sales  of  all  other  dwell- 
ings. (The  conveyance  tax  does  attach  to 
condominiums,  which  further  explains  why 
co-ops  have  been  more  popular  In  New  York 
than  condominiums.)  A  further  reason  is 
that  co-ops  are  not  subject  to  the  consumer 
protection  restrictions  of  the  Uniform  Con- 
dominium Act.  This  fact  makes  co-ops  more 
appealing  than  condominiums. 

A  1974  law.  however,  restricts  warehousing 
and  evictions  and  raises  the  percentage  of 
tenants  that  must  agree  to  purchase  their 
apartments  before  the  plan  is  declared  effec- 
tive. This  legislation  has  limited  co-op  con- 
version. 

By  1976,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  150.000 
New  Yorkers  lived  In  moderate-Income  co- 
ops, 45,000  of  them  In  the  "Co-op  City"  proj- 
ect In  the  Bronx.  Today,  throughout  the 
country,  there  are  more  than  300.0CO  units 
of  low-  and  moderate-Income  cooperative 
housing. 

BENEFITS    OP    CO-OPS 

Co-ops  require  the  correct  combination  of 
sponsorship,  subsidy  programs,  and  state  and 
private  aid  to  become  operational.  Once  they 
are  operating,  they  require  wise  and  careful 
management,  a  high  level  of  democracy  and 
member  participation,  accountabUlty  of 
leaders,  and  adeauate  financial  r^ser^'es. 

If  organized  and  managed  successfully,  a 
co-op  wl'l  nrovlde  many  benefits  to  Its  mem- 
bers. Including: 

Protection  against  rising  costs.  Since  co-op 
projects  are  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
the  owners  pay  monthly  only  their  share  of 
the  actual  operating  costs.  Thus,  increases  In 
monthly  payments  are  limited  to  actual  In- 
creases In  operating  costs. 

Home  ownership.  Since  prices  of  single- 
family  dwellings  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
low-Income  families,  co-ops  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  home  ownership  at  an  afford- 
able price. 

Tax  advantages.  Under  Section  216  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  co-op  owner,  simi- 
lar to  the  owner  of  a  conventional  home,  may 
deduct  Interest  and  taxes  paid  (pro  rata)  on 
his  or  her  unit. 

Community  of  interest.  Many  commen- 
tors  feel  that  the  most  Important  aspect  of 
the  cooperative  concept  Is  the  high  level  of 
democracy  and  community  spirit  that  de- 
velops; members  take  pride  in  their  prop- 
erty, and  join  together  to  make  needeid  re- 
pairs and  protect  their  buildings. 

Absence  of  landlord  profit.  The  owners  are 
their  own  landlords  and  operate  on  a  non- 
profit basis. 

Reduced  maintenance  expenses.  Coopera- 
tive employees  handle  all  maintenance  ex- 
cept for  redecorating.  These  expenses  nor- 
mally are  paid  for  on  a  pro-rata  basis  rather 
than  by  each  individual  shareholder.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  owners  maintain  their  units 
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better  than  tenants,  their  maintenance  ex- 
penses usually  are  less  In  a  cooperative. 

Reductlo.i  in  mo7e-outs.  Owned  units  tend 
to  turn  over  less  than  rental  units;  this  can 
lead  to  greater  stabilization  of  neighbor- 
hoods. 

No  fear  of  being  forced  out.  Unlike  renters, 
whom  landlords  can  force  out  when  their 
leases  expire,  co-op  members  are  guaranteed 
their  units  as  lo.ig  as  they  pay  their  month- 
ly expenses  and  abide  by  the  bylaws. 

Equity  accrual.  The  amount  of  equity  ac- 
crual that  will  be  permitted  depends  on  the 
pro  Islons  of  the  bylaws.  Normally.  If  a  co- 
op Is  operated  successfully,  and  the  bylaws 
permit  accumulation  of  equity,  equity 
should  accrue  upon  resale. 

Right  to  approve  Incoming  members.  This 
helps  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  re- 
maining tenants,  and  stems  from  the  need 
for  selecting  as  incoming  members  those 
v;ho  are  willing  to  participate  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cooperative. 

Along  with  the  advantages  of  co-ops, 
however,  there  are  notable  disadvantages: 
Defaults.  Because  of  the  corporate  struc- 
ture of  the  cooperative,  all  members  are 
liable  under  the  underlying  mortgage.  Thus, 
if  one  member  defaults  on  his  or  her  month- 
ly payments,  the  remaining  members  must 
pay  the  delinquent  shara.  or  run  the  risk 
of  the  lender  foreclosing  on  the  entire 
copperative.  This  remains  the  most  serious 
disadvantage  of   the  cooperative  concept. 

Effects  of  mismanagement.  A  co-op  must 
be  managed  properly  and  effectively  to  work 
well.  This  means,  as  mentioned,  that  the 
members  chosen  for  a  cooperative  must  be 
screaned  well  so  that  only  those  who  are 
wUUng  to  put  In  the  time  and  effort  to  make 
the  corporation  work  will  be  chosen  to  live 
there.  A  further  task  of  management.  In  ad- 
dition to  screening,  is  to  make  sure  that 
members  chosen  thoroughly  understand  the 
cooperative  concept  and  their  own  individ- 
ual responsitilitles.  If  the  screening  process 
Is  not  effective,  and  If  the  members  do  not 
understand  their  responsibilities,  the  coop- 
erative project  will  have  a  lesser  chance  of 
succeeding. 

Difficulty  of  financing.  A  further  disad- 
vantage is  the  difficulty  of  financing  the 
purchase.  Most  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions do  not  accept  stock  in  a  cooperative 
corporation   as   collateral  for  a  loan. 

Restricted  sovereignty.  A  final  disadvan- 
tage Is  that  the  cooperator  does  not  enjoy 
the  same  degree  of  sovereignty  that  a  fee 
simple  owner  enjoys. 

"CONDOMANIA" 

Throughout  the  1970s  and  Into  the  1980s, 
as  rental  housing  has  become  less  profitable 
for  landlords,  this  country  has  been  ex- 
periencing "condomanla."  According  to  a 
HUD  study,  by  April  1975,  there  were  al- 
ready 1.26  mliuon  condominium  units  In 
the  country,  compared  with  439.000  co-op 
units.  One  reason  for  the  current  increase 
in  condominiums.  Instead  of  cooperatives. 
is  that  banks  and  mortgage  loan  companies 
are  more  willing  to  loan  to  condominium 
projects.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  condo- 
minium structure,  each  tenant  has  a  fee 
simple  Interest  In  his  or  her  unit.  The  unit 
owner  can  negotiate  his  or  her  financing 
arrangements  independently,  using  the  fee 
as  security  for  the  mortgage.  Thus,  the  con- 
dominium is  a  way  of  avoiding  the  finan- 
cial interdependence  of  the  cooperative.  In 
addition  to  his  or  her  unit,  the  condo- 
minium purchaser  acquires  a  proportionate 
Individual  interest  In  the  common  parts 
of  the  land  and  building,  with  no  right  of 
partition. 

Generally,  the  price  of  a  condominium  Is 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  lower-Income  fami- 
lies. Thus,  wide-spread  condominium  con- 
version, by  taking  affordable  rental  tmlts  off 


the  market,  has  decreased  the  housing  stock 
available  for  those  families. 

Although  condominiums  and  cooperatives 
are  similar  In  many  respects,  there  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  co-ops  are  a  more  affordable 
and  better  means  of  providing  home  owner- 
ship for  low-income  families.  The  initial  fi- 
nancing of  only  the  equity  portion  of  a  blan- 
ket mortgage  can  reduce  subsuntlally  the 
mortgage  price  below  that  which  an  individ- 
ual must  pay  on  a  conciomlnlum.  For  ex- 
ample. If  a  unit  Is  worth  $30,000  and  the  co- 
operative mortgage  covers  40  percent  of  the 
total  sales  price,  then  the  unit  could  be 
offered  for  a  sales  price  of  $36,000.  Even 
though  the  monthly  unit  charge  would  in- 
clude a  payment  toward  an  underlying  mort- 
gage, such  a  payment  would  be  only  a  pro 
rata  share.  Also.  It  Is  much  easier  to  finance 
a  $36,000  loan  than  a  $60,000  mortgage.  More 
important,  lenders  may  be  more  willing  to 
extend  the  cooperative  loan  In  this  Instanc* 
since  It  Is  for  a  lower  amount,  and  generally 
at  a  higher  rate  of  Interest. 

In  a  co-op,  members  pay  only  their  pro- 
rata share  of  the  actual  costs  based  on  non- 
profit operation  of  the  entire  corporation.  In 
a  condominium,  each  ovraer  Is  responsible 
for  his  or  her  own  repairs,  often  at  higher 
retail  costs.  Because  there  Is  an  existing 
blanVet  morteaee  that  remains  intact  as  co- 
operative membership  changes,  financing 
and  transferring  of  mortgage  obligations  are 
less  complicated  and  more  easily  accomplish- 
ed in  the  co-op  form. 

Because  there  Is  only  a  single  mortgage, 
prospectus,  and  title  policy  Involved,  the 
resident  saves  the  additional  fees  normally 
charged  by  real  estate  brokers,  title  com- 
panies, mortgage  firms,  and  attorneys  with 
each  settlement.  Under  a  single  mortgage. 
Interest  rates  can  remain  fixed  for  all  owners, 
whether  new  or  old.  Unlike  condominium 
owners,  new  co-op  owners  do  not  have  to  pay 
prevailing  Interest  rates.  Under  the  cooper»- 
tlve  form,  it  Is  much  easier  for  the  single 
mortgagor  (of  the  underlying  blanket  mort- 
gage)  to  raise  money  than  under  the  condo- 
minium form  where  there  are  numerous  out- 
standing mortgages.  Many  owners  feel  l^ss 
encumbered  owning  a  co-op  than  they  would 
with  an  outstanding  mortgage  over  their 
heads. 

An  underlying  reason  why  co-ops  are  po- 
tentially less  expensive  than  condomlnltuns 
Involves  the  conceot  of  limited,  or  structured, 
equity.  The  National  Association  of  Housing 
Cooperatives  points  out  three  basic  ap 
proache.<;  to  this  concept: 

1.  In  the  first  approach,  the  value  of  the 
membership  shsj-e  does  not  increase  over 
time.  An  incoming  member  purchases  a 
small  membership  share,  usually  less  than 
$500.  This  amount  has  no  real  relation  to  the 
"value"  of  the  homes  the  cooperative  owns. 
Upon  making  payment,  the  member  Is 
granted  right  of  occupancy  and  a  vote  In  the 
cooperative  corporation.  When  a  member 
moves  out,  the  membership  share  or  loan  is 
refunded  (less  any  amounts  due  for 
charges).  An  Important  advantage  of  this 
method  Is  that  the  cost  of  b2comlng  a  mem- 
ber remains  the  same  over  the  years,  so  that 
membership  stays  within  the  reach  of  most 
peoole.  For  this  reason,  co-ops  In  this  cate- 
gory often  have  long  waiting  lists. 

2.  The  seconl  type  Is  a  limited  value  in- 
crease membership  plan.  Under  this  method, 
the  member's  initial  payment,  which  can  be 
as  low  as  several  hundred  dollars,  grows  over 
time  according  to  a  formula.  Organizers  of 
these  cooperatives  fe?l  that  the  potential  of 
future  gam  must  be  included  as  a  part  of 
their  marketing  program  In  order  to  attract 
people  who  are  familiar  with  the  concept  of 
rising  home  investment  values. 

3.  The  third  type  allows  the  resale  value  of 
the  membership  share  to  be  determined  by 
n-arket  conditions,  that  is.  how  much  pros- 
pective residents  will  pay  for  the  prlvUege 
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of  becoming  a  member  of  that  particular 
community. 

The  "equity"  question  has  plagued  co- 
operative orjanlrers  for  many  years  and  re- 
mains an  area  of  considerable  discussion. 
The  question  is  relatively  simple:  Does  a  co- 
op allow  the  resale  of  memberships  on  the 
aptn  market,  allow  the  resile  value  to  rise  at 
the  controlled  rate,  or  eJectlvely  "free-e"  the 
resale  value  of  a  membership?  In  determin- 
ing how  this  will  be  structured.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  determine  the  goals  of  the  co-op. 
If  the  primary  goal  Is  to  provide  good  hous- 
ing that  win  always  be  available  to  low-, 
moderate-,  and  middle-Income  families,  some 
way  of  limiting  return  is  a  must.  Even  in 
controlled  rising  value  co-ops.  members  have 
found  that  after  a  few  years,  low-  to  middle- 
Income  families  can  no  longer  aiford  the  cost 
of  housing.  A  limit  on  equity  Is  the  sacrifice 
that  must  be  made  in  order  to  provide  af- 
fordable home  ownership  for  low-income 
families. 

PINANCINC  THE  COOPERATIVE 

The  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Act  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Carter 
on  August  20.  1978.  While  many  consumer 
cooperatives  expected  great  things  from  It, 
others  realized  Its  limited  potential  effect. 

Th3  stated  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  make 
available  "necessary  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  cooperative  self-help  endeavors 
as  a  msans  of  strengthening  the  economy." 
Under  the  act.  the  bank  Is  mandated  to  make 
at  least  35  percent  of  its  loans  ou'standlng 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  to  cooperatives 
with  low-income  members  or  cooperatives 
serving  low-Income  people.  The  act  also  sets 
up  the  Office  of  Self-Helo  Development  and 
Technical  Assistance,  which  administers  a 
$75-mllllon  self-help  development  fun-l  over 
three  years.  The  fund  can  be  used  to  advance 
capital  to  co-ops  that  are  Just  starting  up 
and  to  help  low-income  co-oos  meet  their 
Interest  payments  on  loans  from  the  new 
bank. 

Those  who  do  not  expect  much  from  the 
act  point  to  the  fact  that  the  bank  loans 
money  at  the  market  interest  rate,  with  no 
adequate  interest  reductions  program  for 
low-income  families. 

In  any  event,  Reagan  economics  may  make 
th«»  argimients  moot.  As  part  of  its  eco- 
nomic plan,  the  Administration  recently 
called  for  the  termination  of  the  co-op  bank. 
Thus,  cooperative  sponsors  most  likely  will 
have  to  search  for  other  means  of  financing 
In  the  near  future. 

Several  savines  banks.  Including  Citicorp 
of  New  York,  have  begun  making  loans  to 
cooperatives.  Bank  loans  to  cooperatives  can 
be  profitable,  since  they  may  be  at  hieher 
interest  rates,  with  shorter  terms  and  lower 
amounts.  While  historically  banks  have  been 
unwi'ling  to  make  loans  to  housing  coonera- 
tlves  because  of  lack  of  security  for  the  loan, 
they  have  overcome  the  nroblem  by  requiring 
as  security  a  pledge  of  the  corporation  stock 
and  an  assignment  of  the  lease.  The  risk 
factor,  however,  enters  in  here.  A  mortgagee, 
particularly  a  second  mortgaee.  may  find 
himself  or  herself  lined  uo  behind  other 
creditors  if  the  co-oo  falls  to  meet  its  ex- 
penses and  foreclosure  oroceef^lngs  com- 
mence. Conventional  banVs.  however,  still 
are  unwiUin?  to  make  hieh  risk  lo-ins  to 
co-ops.  and  thus  do  not  provide  an  adequate 
source  of  funds  for  low-income  borrowers. 

Privately  donated  money  frequently  is 
available  to  nroduce  or  siinport  housing  co- 
ooerp.»ive8  Recently,  private  organizations 
have  beeun  forming  mutual  housing  associ- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  revitalizing  or  sta- 
bllizine  neighborhoods. 

Tn  the  past,  co-oos  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain funding  through  federal  and  state  grant 
and  subsidy  prosrams.  The  federal  money 
generally  oomes  directly  through  the  Depart- 


m:nt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
while  uiucii  o>  tae  owu.c  inj^  y  cj.a.^  lU..- 
rectly  from  HUD  through  commxinlty  de- 

Ihere  are  four  main  HUD  programs  that 
may  oe  UoCd  to  pro.ide  cooperuti.e  bou&iug 
io>'  low-lnoouie  la^iilUeo.  l^abicaUy,  the.e  pro- 
griaiu  include  mortgage  in.>u:aucj,  mortbab^ 
uobi^tauce,  uiid/or  low-lntereoC  renabiUta- 
tlon  loand.  bectlon  21J,  which  provides  fed- 
cr<U  itijr.t^ge  insurance  to  finance  co-op 
hou:^ng  projects,  insures  mortgages  (up  to 
UJ  (.er^cni  of  cost)  maae  by  pnvuie  lenulng 
inotitutions  on  cooperative  housing  projects 
of  five  or  more  dwelling  units  to  be  occupied 
by  memoers  of  nonprofit  cocperatlvc  owner- 
ship housing  corporations.  These  loans,  ac- 
cording to  the  HUD  publlcition,  Depart- 
mental Programs,  "finance  new  construction. 
rehaolUtation,  acquisition,  improvement,  or 
repair  of  a  project  already  owned,  and  resale 
of  Individual  memberships;  construction  of 
projects  composed  of  Individual  family 
dwellings  to  be  bought  by  individual  mem- 
bers with  separate  insured  mortgages;  and 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  proje:ts 
that  the  owners  intend  to  sell  to  nonprofit 
cooperatives." 

Section  221(d)(3),  the  below-market  in- 
terest rate  program,  provides  mortgage  in- 
surance to  finance  cooperative  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  households.  It 
helps  finance  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  multifamlly  cooperative 
housing  for  low-income  families.  This  pro- 
gram insures  100  percent  of  project  mort- 
gages at  their  PHA  celling  interest  rate  for 
nonprofit  and  cooperative  mortgagors.  Proj- 
ects may  consist  of  detached,  semi-detached, 
row,  walk  up,  or  elevator  structures,  t'nlts 
may  qualify  for  Section  8  assistance  if  occu- 
pied by  eligible  low-income  families. 

Section  235.  mortgage  insurance  and  sub- 
sidies for  low-  and  moderate-income  home 
buyers,  enables  eligible  families  to  purchase 
new  homes  that  meet  HUD  standards.  (Sec- 
tion 235  recently  was  revised  to  incorporate 
the  old  Section  236  into  Its  provisions.  Old 
Section  236.  which  terminated  in  ]«>73,  pro- 
vided mortgage  assistance  by  subsidizing 
rental  interest  payments  on  low-Income 
co-op  housing.)  HUD  Insures  mortgages  and 
makes  monthly  payments  to  lenders  to  re- 
duce interest  to  as  low  as  4  percent.  The 
home  owner  must  contribute  20  percent  of 
adjusted  Income  to  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment-, and  must  make  a  down  payment  of  3 
percent  of  the  cost  of  acouisition.  Mortgage 
limits  are  832.000  ($38  0fo  In  high  cost 
areas) .  The  Income  limit  for  Initial  eligibility 
is  P5  percent  of  the  area  median  incon^e  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  the  sale  price  may  not 
exceed  125  percent  of  the  mortea^e  limit. 
While  this  assistance  generally  is  limited  to 
new  or  substantially  rehabilitated  units,  ex- 
isting dwellings  ars  eMg'b'e  wi'b'n  specified 
limits,  or  in  certain  exr-epted  cases. 

Section  312  loans  finance,  via  direct  fed- 
eral loans,  the  rehabilitation  of  re-ld»ntlal, 
mixed  use,  and  nonresidential  properties.  By 
financing  rehabilitation  to  bring  properties 
up  to  applicable  code,  project,  or  plan  stand- 
ar-'s.  t^'e  'o-Jn  "re-en*s  unnecessary  demoli- 
tion Of  basically  sound  structures.  Loans 
may  not  exceed  $27,000  per  dwelling  unit. 
Applicants  must  show  evidence  of  capacity 
to  repay  the  loan  and  be  unable  to  secure 
necessary  financing  from  other  sources  on 
comparable  terms  and  conditions.  Priority  is 
given  to  low-  and  moderate-income  appli- 
cants and  cities  have  review  authority  over 
the  Section  312  loans. 

While  these  programs  still  appear  on  the 
books.  HTID  spoV-espersons  indicate  that  the 
future  is  not  promising.  Many  programs, 
while  technically  remaining  active,  may  not 
receive  additional  funding,  thus  reducing 
their  potential  benefit.  It  la  likely  that  the 


Reagan  budget-cutting  process  will  further 
limit  these  programs. 

Nevertheless,  HUD  programs,  even  If  read- 
ily available,  are  not  enough — by  them- 
selves— to  bring  the  cost  of  co-ops  within 
the  reach  of  low-Income  families.  It  Is  only 
when  combined  with  other  available  mecha- 
nisms that  they  become  affordable. 

aEBUONG   CO-OP  COSTS 

Several  other  strategies  can  help  bring 
down  the  cost  of  co-ops.  Homesteading  pro- 
grams, which  involve  the  transfer  of  aban- 
doned homes  by  local  governments  to  home- 
steaders who  agree  to  rehabilitate  th?m  and 
occuny  them  for  a  minimum  of  three  con- 
secutive years,  allow  the  acquisition  of  po- 
tential co-op  buildings  at  a  negligible  price. 
This  reduces  by  a  significant  amount  the  ini- 
tial coat  of  a  coooeratlve. 

A  large  percentage  of  future  federal  hous- 
ing money  presumably  will  come  to  the  state 
in  the  form  of  community  development  block 
grants.  The  CDBO  program  is  a  flexible  pur- 
pose program  with  a  goal  of  providing  hous- 
ing for  low-lnccme  persons.  It  can  be  used  to 
finance  soft  costs,  such  as  planning  and 
architectural  fees,  financial  strategies,  tech- 
nical assistance  maintenance  skills,  down- 
payment  assistance,  and  legal  costs  Involved 
in  setting  up  a  particular  low-income  co-op 
project 

Potential  cooperative  members  can  save 
money  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  building  by 
doing  some  of  the  work  themselves  (sweat 
equity),  thus  reducing  outside  labor  costs. 
Government  subsidized  employees  can  be 
used  bv  co-ops  to  perform  most  of  the  reha- 
bilitation work  (except  work  that  must  b« 
performed  by  subcontractors)  and  further 
reduce  co-op  costs.  Many  cities  give  tax 
breaks  to  upstart  community  housing 
groups.  These  tax  breaks,  which  often  take 
the  form  of  delayed  assessment,  such  as  tax 
deferrals,  can  help  keep  monthly  payments 
low. 

The  Section  8  existing  programs,  common- 
ly called  "finders-keepers."  are  available  for 
low-Income  co-op  owners  because  of  the 
technical  classification  of  co-op  ownership 
as  a  leasehold  Interest.  Section  8  Is  of  obvi- 
ous benefit  to  the  low-income  co-op  member 
who  canot  aiford  the  monthly  payments.  For 
various  reasons.  Section  8  is  permitted  only 
on  a  limited  equity  co-op. 

Several  methods  can  be  used  by  cities  to 
finance  or  guarantee  financing  for  rehabilita- 
tion, and  inner-city  buildin?:  of  co-ops.  These 
methods,  which  include  direct  financing 
through  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  establishment 
of  Joint  mortgage  pools  and  revolving  loan 
funds,  tax  increment  financing  techniques, 
mortgage  guarantees,  and  seed  loans  and 
grants,  are  iikelv  to  become  lncreasln?lv  Im- 
portant in  the  future  as  the  availability  of 
HUD  program  money  decreases. 

Thus.  HUD  subsidies,  piggybacked  with 
other  costreducing  m>>chanisms  under  a 
realistic  nian  snon«ored  bv  a  noniroflt  group, 
can  provide  affordable  home  ownership  for 
low-income  people.  In  the  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut, area,  two  groups  in  particular  have 
been  able  to  nut  too'ether  innovative  and 
interesting  packages  of  this  type, 

CASE    STTTDIES 

The  Leeal  Services  Foundation  of  Middle- 
town.  Connecticut,  has  develooed  a  way  of 
providing  coooeratlve  home  ownership  for 
low-income  families  with  no  down  pavment 
necessary  and  with  units  marketed  at  «220 
per  month  plus  utilities.  The  cooperative 
pro'ect  comirises  19  scattered-site  units, 
mostly  (but  not  exclusively)  in  the  north 
end  of  town. 

The  nrogram.  called  Eouity  in  Housing,  Is 
subsldli'ed  through  a  combination  of  pro- 
grams. Including  (375.000  in  CDBO  funds — 
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used  to  subsidize  purchase  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  units — and  Section  8  existing  program 
funds  to  subsidize  the  rents  of  the  individual 
tenant  owners.  In  addition,  the  project  re- 
ceived a  9  percent  Connecticut  Housing  Fi- 
nance Authority  mortgase  and  planning  aid 
from  the  city  of  Middletown.  Equity  In  Hous- 
ing has  been  able  to  successfully  keep  prices 
down  by  placing  a  ceiling  on  equity  accumu- 
lation. Owner/tenants  can  recoup  only  that 
amount  of  appreciation  on  their  monthly 
payments  that  goes  directly  to  amortize  the 
mortgage — but  only  up  to  a  limit  of  $2,000 
over  the  term  of  the  ownership.  This  limita- 
tion keeps  units  out  of  the  speculative 
market. 

Equity  In  Housing  also  has  been  able  to 
keep  maintenance  costs  to  a  minimum.  The 
bylaws  provide  that  all  maintenance  costs 
not  the  direct  fault  of  the  individual  tenant/ 
owners  are  to  be  shared  pro-rata  by  all  the 
cooperative  members.  Thus,  the  repair  ex- 
penses come  out  of  the  contingency  funds 
and  no  one  tenant  shoulders  the  entire  cost. 
Most  of  the  maintenance  and  management 
Is  performed  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  The  repair- 
man, superintendent,  and  booVkeeper  all  are 
members  of  the  co-op  community  and  work 
for  nominal  monthly  salaries. 

Finally,  the  project  Is  kept  together  by  Its 
nonprofit  sponsor,  the  Legal  Services  Foun- 
dation, which  performs  an  inordinate  num- 
ber of  tasks  for  a  negligible  amount  of 
money.  Equity  In  Housing  has  become  a 
model  program.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Legal  Services  Foundation  Is  looking  for 
other  buildings  in  the  area  to  purchase  and 
integrate  Into  Its  coojjeratlve  conununlty.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Legal 
Services  Foundation  Is  another  program  In 
the  path  of  the  Reagan  budget  cutting  axe. 

The  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Bethel  Street 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc..  a  pilot  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  El  Ho?ar  del  Future,  a 
local  Hispanic  nonprofit  comoration,  has 
used  an  innovative  combination  of  subsi- 
dies to  provide  low-cost,  limited  eauitv  co- 
operative housing  for  low-Income  famUl<?s. 
Different  from  the  Equity  In  Housing  pro- 
gram, the  Bethel  Street  Corporation  boucht 
an  abandoned  six-family  building  from  the 
city  for  one  dollar  under  the  city's  home- 
steading  program.  It  then  apolied  1o  HUD 
and  received,  under  Section  312,  a  S118P00. 
20-year,  3  percent  rehabilitation  loan  to  ren- 
ovate the  building.  The  loan  paid  for  build- 
ing materials  and  subcontracted  work.  A  sig- 
nificant amount  of  the  manual  labor  was 
performed  by  the  co-op  members  tbemselve.s 
in  the  form  of  sweat  equity,  and  federal 
CETA  money  was  provided  to  pay  carpen- 
ters and  remaining  laborers. 

In  addition,  the  project  received  CDBO 
money  to  pay  for  architectural,  planning, 
and  legal  fees,  and  received  a  lO-vear  tax  de- 
ferral from  the  city  of  Hartford. 

The  result  was  a  functioning  low-cost 
cooperative  project  with  four-  and  five- 
room  apartments  priced  at  $185  and  $195 
respectively.  Those  figures  include  main- 
tenance and  debt  service,  but  not  heating 
costs. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

The  case  studies  Indicate  that,  des-iite 
HUD'S  unea'^lness  about  low-income  coopera- 
tive housing  protects  and  the  general  public's 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  coooerati-e 
concept,  co-ops  may  indeed  provide  a  viable 
means  of  home  ownership  for  low-lneome 
families. 

Cooperatives  do  not  work  without  the  dili- 
gent efforts  of  both  sponsorins  agencies  and 
co-op  members  themselves.  They  can,  how- 
ever, provide  affordable  home  ownership. 
and  external  benefits  svch  sis  neighborhood 
revltallzatlon  and  stabilization.  As  mention- 


ed, there  are  indications  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  will  support  housing  coop- 
eratives as  a  general  concept,  despite  its  call 
for  the  end  of  the  co-op  bank  system. 

It  has  become  evident,  however,  that  with 
double  digit  Inflation  and  the  nature  of  the 
speculative  m.avket.  co-0"8  for  low-income 
families  are  not  possible  without  some  form 
of  subsidy.  Of  the  various  forms  of  subsidies 
available.  HUD  should  not  be  relied  on  di- 
rectly to  satisfy  the  needs  of  osplrlng  co-op 
developers  or  members.  One  central  reason  Is 
because  of  the  current  funding  freeze  on 
major  HUD  subsidy  programs,  such  as  Sec- 
tion 312  and  Section  235.  The  future  of  the^.e 
programs  is  not  promising. 

Indirect  HUD  money,  however.  In  the  form 
of  CDBG  funds,  alon'?  with  private  aid,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  way  of  the  future.  Among  the 
programs,  that  are  particularly  promising 
are  city  down  payment  assistance,  CHPA- 
type  low-interest  mortgages,  tax  deferrals, 
and  soft  cost  grants. 

It  Is  best  to  use  existing  structures  for 
cooperative  projects.  Buildings  acquired  for 
a  nominal  cost  through  homesteading  pro- 
grama  help  keep  down  initial  purchase  and 
start-up  expenses,  both  of  which  are  cr  cial 
during  the  early  life  of  a  housing  coopera- 
tive Furthermore,  homesteading  progriras 
can  help  revitalize  neighborhoods  by  Increas- 
ing the  housing  stock  and  creating  a  sense  of 
community. 

Sweat  equity  also  should  be  used  to  keep 
down  rehabilitation  costs  and  provide  a 
means  of  future  equity,  albeit  limited,  for 
the  low-Income  member. 

Nonprofit  sponsorship  and  good  manage- 
ment are  musts  In  any  low-income  co-op 
housing  project.  Sponsors  are  needed  to 
organize  and  coordinate  the  co-op  funding 
packaze  and  to  oversee  the  dally  operation. 
Good  management  is  crucial.  A  co-op  cannot 
function  successfully  unless  the  members 
chosen  fully  understand  both  the  co-op  con- 
cept and  their  role  In  the  particular  project. 
It  Is  the  manager's  role  to  screen  prospective 
members  carefully,  make  sure  members  per- 
form their  delegated  tasks,  and  to  develop 
the  sense  of  community  and  democracy 
necessary  to  keep  the  project  functioning 
successfully.  A  high  level  of  member  partici- 
pation and  a  full  understanding  of  member- 
ship responsibilities  are  especially  important 
in  a  co-op  project  where  all  are  liable  imder 
the  mortgage  In  the  event  of  default  and 
possible  foreclosure. 

A  further  necessary  Ingredient  of  a  success- 
ful low-income  housing  project  Is  the  use  of 
the  limited  equity  concept.  If  a  goal  of  co- 
operative housing  Is  to  provide  continued 
low-price  housing,  then  gain  on  re-sale  is 
contradictory  to  that  goal.  Low-Income 
housing  co-o-is  should  not  be  In  the  specu- 
lative market.  The  limited  equity  concept 
helps  keep  future  costs  from  snowballing  out 
of  the  affordable  range  of  most  low-Income 
families. 

Finally,  co-ops  must  have  adequate  re- 
serve funds  to  meet  future  emergency  re- 
pairs that  may  become  nece-sary.  particu- 
larly In  older  buildings.  These  funds,  a  for^n 
of  forced  savings,  can  be  Invested  at  a  high 
rate  of  inte-est  to  provide  additional  capital 
for  the  corporation  In  conjunction  with  this, 
maintenance  costs  can  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum if  necessary  repairs  are  performed  by 
co-op  members  themselves. 

Cooperative  housing  projects  generally 
have  not  been  understood  by  the  public  and 
traditionally  have  been  treated  as  "orphan 
chil-fren"  by  HUD.  It  Is  time  to  adopt  this 
misunderstood  orphan  and  recognize  the  co- 
operative concept  as  a  viable  means  of  pro- 
viding home  ownership  for  low-Income 
people.9 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL'S  REPORT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  17 
years  ago.  Lyndon  Johnson  announced 
his  war  on  poverty.  Congress  passed  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  In  an  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  burdens  of  poverty 
borne  by  millions  of  Americans  and  to 
help  these  Americans  help  themselves. 
Three  vears  later,  we  created  a  15-mem- 
ber  TTational  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commimlty  Services  Admin- 
istration on  policy,  to  review  the  eflec- 
tiveness  of  the  programs  created  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  to 
report  annually  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  the  Nation's  progress  in 
eliminating  poverty.  Provisions  in  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  passed  early 
last  month,  repealed  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  abolished  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  and  the 
Advisory  Council. 

In  its  13th  and  final  report  issued  to- 
day, the  Advisory  Council  takes  excep- 
tion with  the  budget  proposals  and  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. The  Council's  report  echoes  the 
concerns  that  I  and  many  others  have 
raised  over  the  last  few  months.  Already 
the  initial  euphoria  with  the  Reagan 
administration's  budget  and  tax  victories 
has  begun  to  fade.  The  economy  con- 
tinues to  be  stagnant  and  devastatingly 
high  interest  rates  persist.  The  Council's 
conclusions  are  sobering. 

The  effect  of  the  administration's  cut- 
backs, some  already  adopted  and  others 
merely  proposed,  will  be  to  severely  deep- 
en the  crisis  o!  poverty  in  the  future  and 
to  drive  whole  segments  of  our  society 
toward  hopelessness  and  despair.  The 
Council's  report  cogently  undercuts  the 
basic  assumptions  underlying  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget  proposals— what  the  Coun- 
cU  refers  to  as  "persistent  myths  about 
poverty." 

The  f  rst  myth  is  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
grams do  not  unfairly  burden  the  poor 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  council  rotes 
that  the  Reagan  cuttiacks  in  AFDC  would 
reduce  the  incomes  of  families  headed 
by  women.  Moreover,  the  program  cut- 
backs wUl  eliminate  one  and  three-quar- 
ters m-llion  jobs  currently  occupied  by 
those  at  or  near  the  poverty  level.  The 
Council's  report  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
groups  bein?  asked  to  bear  the  greatest 
burden  for  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  are 
the  most  vulnerable  segments  of  our  so- 
c-ety— the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  young, 
minorities  and  women. 

The  second  myth  is  that  the  current 
system  has  not  and  will  not  succeed  in 
aVevating  the  burdens  of  poverty.  How- 
ever, testimony  given  to  the  Council  over 
the  past  several  years  contradicts  this 
conclusion.  According  to  th's  testimony, 
the  Ped»rol  proTr?Tis  do  work;  t>iey  do 
help  people  eet  out  of  ooverty:  the  de- 
rv=ry  systems  are  providing  the  neces- 
sT.ry  basic  human  and  social  services. 
Programs  suf'h  as  Head  Start,  legal  serv- 
ices. Foster  Grandparents,  VISTA,  Job 
Corps,  community  action  agencies  and 
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community  economic  development  cor- 
porations have  successfully  delivered 
services  to  the  people  who  need  help.  By 
1980,  the  number  of  poor  had  been  re- 
duceid  by  11  million  and  11  million  more 
had  been  kept  above  the  poverty  line. 

The  third  myth  is  that  State  and  local 
governments  through  block  grants  are 
better  able  to  administer  the  human  and 
social  service  programs.  In  fact,  this  new 
system  has  a  track  record  of  being  more 
bureaucratic,  less  cccoiuitable,  and  more 
subject  to  political  pressures.  It  is  likely 
to  be  less  responsive  to  the  need  of  dis- 
advantaged groups.  Even  more  important 
is  the  realization  that  issues  of  povorty 
and  deprivation  are  national  issues, 
which  require  national  policy  and  pro- 
grams and  are  a  part  of  our  national 
purpose.  In  the  words  of  the  Council : 

The  Issue  is  not  federal  versus  state  re- 
sponstt  Uty;  rather,  It  Is  the  dlmuntlon 
or  avoidance  of  any  national  standards  of 
responsibility    and    accountability. 

The  final  and  most  seductive  myth  is 
the  claim  by  the  administration  that  the 
poor  will  be  benefitted  by  an  overall 
growth  in  the  economy.  The  Council  con- 
cludes that  this  is  simply  not  true.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Council,  the  "new"  poor 
are  increasingly  a  population  of  those 
whom  the  private  economy  has  passed  by. 

Even  in  good  times,  these  people — the 
aged,  the  disabled,  the  disadvantaged 
youth,  women  heading  families  with 
small  children — are  rarely  hired  by  the 
private  sector.  Because  few  of  these  peo- 
ple can  be  absorbed  into  the  private 
economy  without  special  assistance  and 
support,  the  "massive  sulTering"  these 
program  cutbacks  will  bring  "cannot  be 
balanced  by  any  credible  long-range 
benefits  from  the  administration's  pro- 
gram— even  imder  the  most  optimistic 
economic  assumptions." 

There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  ad- 
ministration's so-called  "economic  re- 
newal." That  price  will  be  an  increase  in 
crime,  in  the  use  of  drugs,  in  alcoholism 
and  physical  and  mental  illness,  in  de- 
stabilizing the  family  and  in  weakening 
respect  for  the  law. 

Like  the  Council,  I  hope  that — 

After  reading  tMs  report.  Americans  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  nation  we 
cannot  afford  to  renege  on  a  commitment 
that  Is  both  symbolic  and  real.  To  do  so 
would  put  an  inordinate  burden  on  the  more 
than  25  million  poor  Americans  who  are  al- 
ready suffering  from  inflation,  unemploy- 
m»nt  and  Inadequate  social  support  services. 
The  dire  consequences  of  our  nation's  in- 
ability to  put  forth  and  sustain  policies  and 
programs  are.  for  the  poor,  unthlnlcable  and 
for  our  policy  makers,  unknowable. 

I  believe  that  the  research  and  con- 
clusions embodied  in  this  report  will  be 
especially  Instructive  in  the  months 
ahead  as  we  consider  further  admin- 
istration proposals  for  budget  cuts. 

The  first  chapter,  "Women  in  Pov- 
erty," discusses  the  growing  "femination 
of  poverty"  and  the  causes  of  this  new 
trend.  The  Council's  report  places  the 
blame  squarely  on  both  a  dual  welfare 
system  and  a  dual  labor  market.  To- 


gether, they  ignore  the  growing  number 
of  women  who  are  now  in  charge  of 
households  and  are  t.he  sole  supporters 
of  their  children.  The  Council  concludes 
that  our  social  welfare  and  labor  policies 
must  be  changed  to  end  this  continuing 
pauperization  of  women.* 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDING 
OFFICER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dynforth).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  96-114,  an- 
nounces the  following  appointment  to 
the  Congressional  Award  Board,  vice  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV, 
resigned:  Hon.  John  Y.  Brown.  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  that  th3  Senate  stand 
in  recess  in  accordance  with  the  previ- 
ous order  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  7:04 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
September  22.  1981.  at  il  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  21.  1981: 

Department   op   5tats 

Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambasra^or  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 

Mark  Goods,  of  California,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting for  a  term  expiring  April  28,   1983, 
vice  Rita  E.  Hauser,  resigned. 
Overseas   Private   Investment  Corporation 

Carlos  Salman,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  for  a 
term  expiring  December  17,  1982,  vice  James 
M.  Friedman,  term  expired. 

Department  of  Justice 

Beverly  E  Ledbetter,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  95-598.  ap- 
proved November  6,  1978. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
OF  the  United  States 

Joseph  WentUng  Brown,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commls3lon  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1983,  vice  Fran- 
cis Leon  Jung,  term  expired. 

Department   of  Labor 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 
vice  John  N.  Gentry. 

John  F.  Cogan,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Lai>or.  vice  Arnold  H. 
Packer. 

Lenora  Cole-Alexander,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau.  Department  of  Labor,  vice  Alexis 
M.  Herman. 


Public  Health  Sxrvics 
C.   Everett  Koop,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Medlcil  Director  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the 
Public  Healtn  Service,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Julius  Benjamin  Richmond,  term  expired. 
Federal  Mine   Safety   and  Health   Review 
Commission 
Rosemary  M.  Collyer,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  term  of 
6  yecrs  expiring  August  30.  1983,  vice  Jerome 
R.  Waldle. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Untted  States 
James  Ernest  Yonge,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board   of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
vice  Thlbaut  de  Saint  Phalle.  resigned. 
National  CaEDrr  Union  Administration 
Eigar  P.  Callahan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board  for  the  term  expiring  August  2, 
1987,  vice  Harold  Alonza  Black,  term  expired. 
Department  of  State 
The  following-named  persons  in  the  De- 
partment, of  Agriculture  for  appointment  as 
Foreign  Service  officers  as  Indicated,  In  ac- 
cordance  with   section   2105  of  Public  Law 
96-165,  approved  October  17,  1980: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  cias3  1.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 
Richard  L.  Barnes,  of  Virginia. 
Alexander  Bernltz,  of  New  York. 
John  M.  Beshoar,  of  Maryland. 
James  W.  Brock,  of  California. 

G.  Stanley  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

Harry  C.  Bryan,  of  Texas. 
Anthony  N.  Crult.  of  Maryland. 
William  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas. 

Harlan  J.  Dirks,  of  South  Dakota. 

Roger  S.  Euler.  of  Virginia. 

Paul  J.  Ferree,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  S.  PltzSlmmonds  II.  of  Maryland. 

James  K.  Freckmann,  of  Wisconsin. 

Guy  L.  Havlland,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

James  R.  Hickman,  of  Texas. 

Lloyd  I.  Holmes,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  E.  Howland,  of  Maryland. 

Norman  R.  Kallemeyn,  of  Maryland. 

Verle  E.  Lanier,  of  Maryland. 

James  F.  Lankford.  of  Florida. 

Gordon  H.  Lloyd,  of  Maryland. 

Roger  S.  Lowen,  of  New  York. 

Fred  A.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolir  ;. 

Robert  M.  McConnell.  of  Virginia. 

John  C.  McDonald,  of  Virginia. 

Leon  G.  Mears.  of  Virginia. 

Ly'.e  Moe,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  J.  O'Mara.  of  Maryland. 

Prank  A.  Padovano.  of  Virginia. 

James  V.  Parker,  of  North  Carolina. 

Norman  J.  Pettlpaw.  of  Maryland. 

Wllferd  L  Phlllipsen.  of  Florida. 

George  J.  Pope,  of  Virginia. 

John  E.  Riesz.  of  F'orida. 

James  E.  Ross  of  Florida. 

James  P  Rudbeck  of  Virginia. 

Omero  Sabatlnl.  of  Virginia. 

Harold  T.  Sanden.  of  Vir~lnia. 

William  L  Scholz.  of  Virginia. 

Gerald  W.  Shelden  of  Michigan. 

Po'Jert  J.  Svec.  of  Virginia. 

\7.  Garth  Thorbum,  of  Florida. 

Nicholas  M.  Thurocy.  of  California. 

Fred  W.  Traeger,  of  Wyoming. 

Bryant  H.  Wadsworth.  of  Virginia. 

Cline  J.  Warren,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  S.  Welton.  of  Maryland. 

For  aopolntment  as  Porel-n  Service  officers 
of  daas  2.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
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m   the  Diplomatic   Service  of   the  United 
States  of  America: 
W.  Lynn  Abbott,  of  New  York. 
C.  Milton  Anderson,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  R.  Anlauf.  of  Texas. 
Edwin  A.  Bauer,  of  Vlrgiiia. 
James  M.  Benson,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  J.  Blabey.  of  Virginia. 
Max  F.  Bowser,  of  Virginia. 
Evans  Browne,  of  Colorado. 
Charles  M.  Clendenen,  of  Virginia. 
John  H  Davenport,  of  Virginia. 
Abner  E.  Deatherage.  of  Virginia. 
John  S.  DeCourcy,  of  Virginia. 
Pltamber  Devgon.  of  Virginia. 
Paul  A.  Drazek,  of  Maryland. 
Jon  E.  Falck.  of  Virginia. 
Oldrlch  Pejfar,  of  Virginia. 
Lawrence  R.  Fouchs,  of  Virginia. 
Forrest  K.  Geerken.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Alvln  E.  Gilbert,  of  Maine. 
John  A.  Glew,  of  Virginia. 
Lawrence  E.  Hall,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Robert  E.  Haresnape.  of  Virginia. 
Alan  K.  Hemphill,  of  Virplnla. 
Phillip  Craig  Holloway.  of  Oklahoma. 
John  T.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia. 
Theodore  Horoschak.  of  Virginia. 
William  P.  Huth.  of  Virginia. 
Mollle  J.  Her,  of  Virginia. 
James  Y.  Iso.  of  California. 
John  D.  Jacobs,  of  Tennessee. 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  of  Virginia. 
Franklin  D.  Lee,  of  Louisiana. 
Richard  T.  McDonnell,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  L.  Murray,  of  Virginia. 

Gordon  S.  Nicks,  of  Virginia. 

Harold  L.  Norton,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  B.  OConnell.  of  Virginia. 

Carlos  J.  Ortega,  of  Virginia. 

Larry  L.  Panasuk,  of  Virginia. 

Alfred  R.  Persl,  of  Virginia. 

Frank  J.  Piason,  of  New  Jersey. 

Shackford  Pitcher,  of  Virginia. 

Roger  F.  Puterbaugh.  of  Maryland. 

Harold  Rablnowltz.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Abdullah  Ahmad  Saleh,  of  Connecticut. 

Lyle  James  Sebranek,  of  Virginia. 

Mattle  R.  Sharpless,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Walter  A.  Stem,  of  California. 

James  B.  Swain,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Charles  Tetro,  of  Virginia. 

Dale  K.  Vlning.  of  Arizona. 

Prank  L.  Waddle,  of  Maryland. 

Homer  F.  Walters,  of  Florida. 

Steve  Washenko,  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Williams,  of  Maryland. 

Dalton  L.  Wilson,  of  Virginia. 

Steven  D.  Yoder,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  3.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  D.  Bagley.  of  Washington. 

James  R.  Brow,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  R.  Butler,  of  Texas. 

W.  John  Child,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  B.  Conabie.  of  New  York. 

Frank  A.  Coolldge,  of  Virginia. 

Andrew  A.  Duymovic.  of  Maryland. 

Leonldas  P.  Bill  Emerson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

N.  E.  Francis.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Christopher  E.  Goldthwalt.  of  New  York. 

Dale  L.  Good,  of  Virginia. 

Clyde  E.  Oumbmann.  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  A.  Hamby.  of  Tennessee. 

George  E.  Heslop.  Jr..  of  Kansas. 

Michael  L.  Humphrey,  of  Virginia. 

Marvin  Lehrer.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Philip  Albert  Letarte.  of  New  Hamp.shlre. 

Margaret  Mason,  of  Illinois. 

John  E.  Patrick,  of  Vermont. 

John  J.  Reddington.  of  Virginia. 

David  W.  Riggs.  of  Maryland. 

David  I.  Rosenbloom.  of  New  Jersey. 


Herbert  Plnley  Rudd  H,  of  Oregon. 
Hilton  P.  Settle,  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  Frank  Somers.  of  Massachusetts. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America: 
Suzanne  Hale  of  Virginia. 
Paul  R.  Hoffman,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  K.  Petges.  of  Tlllnols. 
John  H.  Wilson,  of  Virginia. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  5.  Consural  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
In    the   Diplomatic   Service   of    the   United 
States  of  America: 

Daniel  K.  Berman.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumibla. 

Larry  M.  Senger.  of  Washington. 
Natalie  A.  Solar,  of  Colorado. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following -named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  ♦he  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  and 
various  staff  corns,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5780. 
5782,  and  5791.  or  section  611(a)  of  the  De- 
fense   Officer    Personnel    Management    Act 
(Public   Law  96-513)    and  title   10.   United 
States  Code,  section  624  as  added  by  the  same 
act.  as  applicable  sub.^ect  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
line 
Abel.  Lloyd  Vermillion 
Atsercromble.  Austin  Gray 
Abrams,  Michael  Dane 
Ackerbauer.  Kris  Tlmerman 
Adams,  Robert  Allison 
Adams,  Robin  Lee 
Addison.  Stoy  Wade 
Adklns.  Philip  Sayre 
Aheam.  James  Vincent.  Jr. 
Ahlberg.  Steven  James 
Ahlwardt.  Elmer  Louis,  Jr. 
Ainsley.  William  towther.  m 
Aklns.  Joseph  Lawrence 
Alcorn.  Marlon  Everet 
Aldridge.  James  Arthur 
Alexander.  John  Lee 
Alexander,  John  Vinson 
Alexander,  Ronald  Keith 
Allen.  Harry  Eugene 
Allen.  John  Bruce 
Allen,  Paul  Stewart 
Alley.  James  Ray 
Allln.  Robert  Wesley 
Allison.  John  Simmons.  Jr 
AlrrqUst.  Thomas  Victor 
Alsbrooks.  Ronald  Lee 
Alston.  Robert  William 
Amlrault.  Plchard  Bradford 
Ammann.  Clement  Joseph.  Jr. 
^n'l^'^en  lorin  Em»rson 
Anderson.  Darl  Richard 
Anderson,  Eric  Blair 
Anderson,  Harry  Reynold,  m 
Anderson.  Michael  Thomas 
Anderson,  Timothy  J. 
Anderson.  William  Harvey.  Jr. 
Andrews.  Kenton  Grant 
Arce.  Armand  Omar 
Archibald.  Garv  Thomas 
Archltzel.  David 
Armlstead.  Rei^nald  Gray,  Jr. 
Arnold.  Berthold  Klaus 
Arnold.  Robert  Bruce 
Arnold.  William  Glenn 
Arrants.  Charles  Samuel 
Arsena'ilt.  Arthur  John.  Jr. 
Ash  bridge.  Georsre.  IV 
Aten.  John  Josenh 
Aube.  Leonard  Conrad 
Aukland.  Bruce  MIcbaAl 
Ault.  Jon  Franklin 
Auskaps.  Andrejs  Julljs 
Averlll.  Robert  Cameron 


Axelrod,  William  Harold 
Bbas,  Daniel  Louis 
Babbitt.  James  Charleton.  Jr. 
Babcock,  Rowland  Alvln.  Jr. 
Bagley.  Edward  Garland,  m 
Balles,  Michael  Scott 
Bailey.  Robert  Carroll.  Jr. 
Bailey.  Steven  Everett 
Bailey.  Richard  Maroel 
Baker.  Joe  Allen,  III 
Baker,  Rush  Emmons,  m 
Ballard,  James  Claude,  m 
Ballard.  William  Garnet 
Banek,  Edward  Adam.  Jr. 
Bangs.  George  Henry 
Bankester,  Michael  Lee 
Bannat,  Steven  John 
Barber,  Arthur  Houghton,  ni 
Barber,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Barbor.  Kenneth  Elcher 
Barela,  Maximo  Avllucea 
Barkdull.  Curtis  Raymond 
Barkell,  Richard  Colin 
Barnes.  David  John 
Barnes.  Harry  Charles.  Jr. 
Barnes.  Leslie  William 
Barnes,  Robert  Carroll 
Barnes,  Timothy  John 
Barnett.  Peter  Graham 
Barnhart,  Randall  Oay 
Barnhlll.  Arizona  Wendell 
Barthold,  Lee  Girard.  m 
Bartlett,  Ralph  Cimton.  Jr. 
Bartron.  Robert  Patrick 
Bassett,  Charles  William,  m 
Batog.  John  Stanley 
Ba-'gh.  Dale  Eric 
Baumstark,  Michael  Wayne 
Bayer,  Karl  Gustav 
Beach,  Edwin  Franklin 
Beal.  Stephen  Dennis 
Bean.  Jerry  Wayne 
Beasley.  Lawrence  George 
Beaver,  Robert  James 
Beazle.  John  Pennlmore.  IV 
Bechtold,  Donald  William,  n 
Becker,  Gregory  Harold 
Behr.  Michael  Ray 
Behre.  Christopher  Peter 
Behrlnger.  Stephen  Edward 
Belcher.  John  Charles 
Belden,  Bruce  Edward 
Belote,  Richard  Hoyt 
Bender.  Michael  Robert 
Benedict.  William  Lance 
Benkert.  Joseph  Albert 
Benson.  Stephen  Eric 
Bensur,  Roaert  William 
Bentley,  Alan  Charles 
Benzlgier,  PhlUp  Ennes 
Beprlstls.  Donald  Joseph 
Berg,  Delano  Robert 
BergazzI,  Wesley  Allen 
Bergersen,  Leonard  L. 
Bergren.  Richard  James 
Bernasconl.  Stephen  Joseph 
Bemltt.  Thomas  Richard 
Berry,  Gale  Vernon 
Berry,  George  Hamilton 
Berry,  George  Zellner 
Berry.  Reginald  Lamarr 
Bertm.  Michael  Stephen 
Besal,  Robert  Eugene 
Besaiicon.  Michael  David 
Beukema.  Paul 
BevlU,  Michael  Henry 
Biby,  Dennis  Keith 
Bienhoff,  Paul  Arthur 
Bingham,  Kenneth  Allen 
Blsceglia,  Stephen  Vincent 
Bishop.  Harold  Ralph 
Bishop.  Stephen  Clark 
Bixler.  Charles  Harley 
Blackman,  Richard  Allen 
BlacKwell,  Theodore  I,  Jr. 
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Blake.  William  Robert.  Jr. 
Blakey.  Blake  Victor.  Jr. 
Blanchard.  Robert  Kevin 
Blanton,  Gerald  Bertram 
Blocher,  Ayers  Haden,  III 
Block.  Newell  Frederick 
Blonieke.  Hugh  Douglas 
Blunt,  James  Michael 
Bohannan.  Gary  William 
Bohannan,  James  Guy 
Bolan.  Gregory  Edward 
Boland.  James  Francla,  Jr. 
Bonewald,  Jack  Dale 
Bonvouloir.  Raoul.  Jr. 
Booker,  Robert  William 
Boone.  William  Thomas 
Booth.  Michael  Noah 
Boroff.  Jeffrey  Lee 
Bosslo.  Prank  Teobaldo 
Bough  ton.  Bruce  Edward 
Boutte,  Andre  Legras 
Bower.  Michael  Joseph 
Bowlin.  James  Allen 
Bowman,  Ronald  Eugene 
Boyd.  Sheldon  Alexander 
Boyer,  Pelham  Grant 
Boyes,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Boyington.  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Bozeman.  Virgil.  Ill 
Braddy.  Raymond  Francis 
Brady.  Bernard  Galin 
Brady.  Edward  Daniel 
Brady.  Roger  William,  Jr. 
Brandhuber.  Robert  Lee 
Brannan.  Tandy  Thomas,  n 
Branson.  James  Lee 
Brasfleld.  Randolph  Benn 
Bray.  James  David 
Breitenbach.  Karl  Warren 
Brendmoen,  Jack  Vernon 
Brengel.  Dexter  Theodore 
Brennan.  Michael  Eugene 
Brennock.  Daniel  Joseph 
Bret.  Robert  Eugene 
Brewer.  Craig  Walter 
Bridges.  James  Donald 
Bridges.  Robert  Thomas 
Brlmson.  Richard  Thomas 
Broadley.  Tlmothv  Shaw 
Broadus.  Jimmy  Wayne 
Broadway.  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Brod,  Herbert  L. 
Brodengeyer.  James  Robert 
Brooks.  PVederlck  Martin 
Brower,  Michael  Randolph 
Brown.  Carradean  Lynn 
Brown.  David  Kearney 
Brown.  Frank  Hyatt 
Brown.  Gary  Wilson 
Brown.  Karl  Sanford.  Jr. 
Brown.  Larry  Warren 
Brown.  Martin  Richard.  Jr. 
Brown.  Rabon  Dempsey.  Jr. 
Brownsberger,  Nicholas  Mason 
Brucker,  Blaine  Robert 
Bruckman.  David  Earl 
Bruner.  Todd  Thornton  Whitney 
Brunstad.  William  Joseph 
Brust.  Stephen  R'lv 
Bryant.  Franklin  David.  Jr. 
Bryce.  Dexter  Scott 
Buchanan.  Bobby  Allan 
Buchsplcs.  Kenneth  Lewis,  Jr. 
Buck.  Bruce  Edward 
Buck.  Larry  Wavne 
Buckley.  Bruce  William 
Buckner.  Jansen  Wooldridge 
Bueker.  Charles  Dennis 
Bulai.  Dennis  Michael 
Bulflnch.  Scott  Robert 
Bullard  Donald  Kenneth 
Bullough.  Bruce  Lynn 
Bunevltch.  Gary  Joseph 
Bunn.  Warren  Lester 
Burdett,  Peter  Scott 
Burdette,  Allen  Leamon,  n 
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Buresh,  Jon  Alex 
Burfening,  Stuart  John 
Burgamy.  Kirk  Steven 
Burkhart.  Larry  William 
Burnett.  Joseph  Lawrence 
Bumette.  David  Parker 
Burroughs.  Bruce  David 
Burton.  Fred  Ernest 
Burtt.  Chester  Arthur 
Bury.  Stephen  Joseph 
Busch.  Daniel  Edward 
Buschmann.  Roger  Louis 
Butler.  James  Paul 
Butler.  Lester  Edison,  Jr. 
Butler,  William  Thomas,  Jr. 
Butt.  Duncan  Marshall 
Byrd.  John  Thomas 
Byrnes.  John  T.ouis 
Cady,  William  Douglas 
Cahoon.  David  Clinton 
Calcaterra.  Prank  Sal 
Caldwell.  Warren  Lee.  Jr. 
Calhoun.  Brian  Murray 
Callaghan.  Terrence  Alan 
Callahan.  Alexander  Joseph,  Jr. 
Campbell.  Clifford  Bruce 
Campbell.  Gordon  Thomas 
Campbell.  James  Anthony 
Campbell.  John  Francis 
Campbell.  Richard  Pryor 
Canavan.  Michael  Patrick 
Candalor.  Michael  Bruno 
Cannon.  Miles  Joseph.  Jr. 
Cano.  Jose  Rolando 
Cantfll.  Scott  Thomas 
Capello.  Leonard  William 
Carlno.  Freddie  Fry 
Carle.  Mark  Vearll 
Carlile.  Gary  Loftln 
Carlson.  Dennis  John 
Carmichael.  John  Scott 
Carney.  Gene  Gordon 
Carota.  Leonard  Nicholas.  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Jack  Royal,  Jr. 
Carpenter.  John  Howard 
Carpenter.  John  Ross 
Carrier,  Guy  Joseph 
Carrlgan,  Michael  Andrew 
Carrlngton.  David  Richard 
Carro.  Anthony 
Carroll,  Charles  Earl 
Carroll,  Daniel  Marion 
Carson.  Michael  Harold 
Carstens.  Paul  David 
Carter.  Earl  Frederick,  Jr. 
Carter,  James  Robert 
Carter,  Leslie  Roy 
Carter,  Thomas  Beeman,  Jr. 
Carter.  Thomas  Michael 
Carter,  William  Lee 
Casalegno.  Lorenzo  Peter 
Casmer.  Dennis  Ronald 
Casper.  David  Carl 
Cassada.  William  Paul 
Cassldy,  Kevin  Gary 
Cassidy.  Patrick  Thomas 
Castan,  William  Charles,  Jr. 
Castaneda.  Ruben.  Jr. 
Caster.  Gary  Don 
Castleman,  Bruce  Allen 
Castleman.  Lexie  Charles 
Cather.  Philio  Edward 
Causey,  Lewis  Aubry 
Cerda.  Joe  Dale 
Cerveny,  Alvin  Earl 
Chambers,  Regan  Scott 
Chanik.  Evan  Martin.  Jr. 
Chapman.  James  Haselden.  Jr. 
Chapman.  Robert  Gene 
Chapman.  Ronald  Lee 
Chase.  Michael  Robert 
Chellras.  Richard  Mark 
Cheney.  Robert  Andrew 
Cheshire.  Lehman  Franklin,  III 
Chesser.  Steven  Bruce 
Chin,  Francis  Wai  Liang 
Chisholm,  Peter  Carroll 


Christensen,  Robert  Kragh 
Christensen,  Steven  Donald 
Ciarula.  Thomas  Alan 
ClUo  Richard  Charles 
Cincotta.  Paul  Edward 
Clrone.  Robert 
Clilr,  William  Charles 
Clarify,  Robert  James 
Clarkson,  Danny  Leroy 
Clawson,  Stephen  Harvey 
Clay,  Michael  Barrett 
Clayman.  William  Dennis 
Clayton.  Irving  Brodrlbb,  m 
Clytie.  William  Walter 
Cochran,  Samuel  Steve 
Cockrell.  Kenneth  Dale 
Coffeen.  Robert  Curtis 
Coggine.  Andrew  Oscar.  Jr. 
Coghill.  Cortlandt  Cassler,  III 
Cohn.  Lewis  Michael 
Cole.  Claude  Elbert 
Cole.  Lonnle  William 
Collins.  James  Vincent 
Collins.  Richard  Wayne 
Collins.  Robert  Frank 
Collon.  Arthur,  n 
Compltello.  Thomas  Charles 
Ccndon.  Robert  W. 
Condon,  Thomas  John 
Connell,  Guy  Louis 
Connelly,  Joseph  Bernard 
Connolly  Paul  Michael 
Connor,  Charles  Dean.  Jr. 
Connor.  John  Henry.  Jr. 
Conrad.  Allen  Stanley 
Conway.  Robert  Thomas,  Jr. 
Cook.  James  Dean 
Cook.  Larry  Earl 
Cook.  Norman  Rhode,  III 
Cook,  Robert  Eartlett,  Jr. 
Cook.  William  Eckford,  Jr. 
Cooke.  Wilbur  Orlean,  Jr. 
Coombs,  Barry  Leland 
Cocme,  Barry  Allan 
Coonan.  Robert  Paul 
Cooper.  Charles  Grafton.  Ill 
Cooper.  Michael  Robert 
Cooper.  Ronald  Stephen 
CorkiU.  Christopher  James 
Cornell.  David  William 
Corteville.  Douglas  Floyd 
Cosgrove.  Patrick  Eugene 
Coste,  Peter  Frederick 
Costigan.  Kenneth  Michael 
Cottrell.  William  Russell 
Coupland.  Steve  Joel 
Covert.  Harold  Duane 
Covington.  Richard  Benjamin 
Cox.  Patrick  George 
Cox.  Richard  Loren 
Coyle.  Gary  Leonard 
Crabtree.  Charles  Scott 
Crabtree.  Thomas  Edward.  Jr. 
Craig.  Michael  Christopher 
Craig.  Peter  Allen 
Crall.  Max  Richard 
Crandall.  Kenneth  Duane 
Crane.  Larry  Wayne 
Crane.  Norman  Hitchcock 
Cranshaw.  William  Raymond 
Crawford.  Bruce  Wayne 
Crenshaw.  Lewis  Womack.  Jr. 
Crews.  Jeffrey  Wiley 
Cross.  Raymond  Steihen 
Crossland.  Edward  Ernest 
Crouch.  Marion  Leslie 
Crouch.  Orren  Rayburn 
Crouse.  David  Lee 
CFOwell,  Charles  Davis 
Crowell.  Philip  Holmes.  Ill 
Crowley.  Thomas  Noble 
Crumley.  Glenn  Doyle 
Cullinan.  John  Francis 
Cumings.  Kenneth  Wilfred.  Jr. 
CummlHi^s.  Darryl  Pittmon 
Cummln<js.  John  Alexander 
Currey,  Gary  Allen 
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Curtln.  Bruce  Emmet 
Curtsinger.  Delbert  Anthony 
Cutter,  David  Michael 
Cutter,  Duane  Starr 
Dacey.  Leo  Francis 
Dahlquist.  Paul  William 
Dahmen,  David  Atherton 
Dalley,  John  Coughlan 
DaUey,  John  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Daley,  Michael  John 
Dallng,  Michael  Ernest 
Dalton.  Merrill  Albert 
Daly,  Joseph  Thomas,  in 
Damln.  David  Earl 
Danco.  Thomas  Richard 
Danforth.  Lawrence  Wayne 
Daniel.  Addison  Garland,  III 
Darling,  Ralph  Edward 
Darton.  Terry  Heber 
Darwin.  George  Robert 
Daugherty.  Terry  Lee 
Davidson.  James  Edward 
Davldsson.  Jeffrey  John 
Davis.  John  Michael 
Davis,  Lavem  Alone 
Davis,  Mark  Charles 
Davis.  Richard  Earle,  Jr. 
Davis.  Steven  Earl 
Day.  Edward  William,  Jr. 
Day.  James  Coaeland 
Dean,  Dennis  Ross 
Dean.  Harold  Lee 
Dean.  Robert  Murrell 
Decker.  Geoffrev  Foster 
Decker,  Wilson  Banks 
Dedom.  John  Edward 
Deemer.  Richard  Eugene 
Delaney.  Richard  Freeman 
Delauder,  Roy  Allen,  Jr. 
Deleon.  Victor  Manuel 
Delong.  Richard  Clair 
Demain.  William  Robert 
Demasi.  Francis  Domlnick 
Demo.  WlUard  Joe.  Jr. 
Dempsey.  Wavne  Raymond 
Denari.  Mark  Edward 
Dengler.  Robert  Joseph 
Denham.  Stanley  Alvin 
Denkler.  John  Michael 
Denny.  Patrick  Leo 
Dentlco,  John  Paul 
Dentier.  John  Campbell 
Destafney.  James  Joseph,  Jr. 
Pecue.  Anthony 
Deuley,  Thomas  Paul 
Deulley,  Gary  Wayne 
Deveer,  Stephen  Anthony 
Dever,  John  Arthur 
Devlin.  John  Charles 
Devrles.  Robert  Donald 
Dewald.  Ted  Edward 
Deweese.  Joe  Dale 
Dick.  Richard  L. 
Dickie.  John  Albert 
Dietz,  Clyde  Praetorlus 
Digan.  Thomas  Edward 
DUgren.  Glen  Alarlc 
Dillon.  David  Ray 
Dlmambro.  Ronald  Edward 
Dlsy.  Edward  George.  Jr. 
Dltzler.  Donald  Frederick,  II 
Divine.  Michael  Dennis 
Dodenhoff.  Andrew  Chandler 
Dohse.  James  TTieodore 
Dole,  Stephen  Mark 
Dom.  Stuart  Nevln 
Donahue.  Conrad  James,  Jr. 
Donihi,  Burleson  Mills 
Donlan.  Joseph  Anthony 
Donovan,  Michael  Douglass 
Doran.  Milton  Dean.  Jr. 
Dorsett.  Charles  Edward 
Doswell.  Joseph  William.  Jr. 
Dougherty.  Michael  John 
Downing.  Mark  Stephen 
Doyle.  Patrick  Robert 
Doyle,  Stephen  Douglas 
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Drake.  Patrick  Robert 
Drake.  Stephen  Lee 
Drelling,  David  L«€ 
Drews,  Robert  Adam 
Drlscoll,  Joseph  Francis 
DrlscoU.  Raymond  Michael,  Jr. 
Droz,  Charles  Albert,  in 
Drummond,  Thomas  Frank 
DubroulUet.  Michael 
Dudasb.  Terrence  Mark 
Duddy,  Daniel  Francis 
Dudek,  David  Paul 
Dufek,  David  Frank 
Duggan.  Michael  John 
Dull.  Timothy  Jefferson 
Dunaway.  William  Michael 
Duncan.  Richard  Earl  HI 
bundas.  Geoffrey  Winn 
Dunn.  James  Patrick,  Jr. 
Dunn.  William  Howard 
Dunscombe.  Bruce  E. 
Durfee.  David  Webster 
Durmick.  William  Kenneth.  Jr. 
Dussman.  Thomas  Raymond,  Jr. 
Duvall.  Michael  John 
Dwyer,  Dennis  Michael 
Easton.  William  R..  Jr. 
Edmonson.  Ronnie  Eugene 
Edmunds.  Charles  Allen 
Edwards.  Charles  Terrell 
Edwards.  Mark  Jackson 
Efralmson.  Allen  Arvo 
Egeberg.  Gerald  Wayne 
Egolf.  Roy  Terrance 
Elchel.  Laurence  Alan 
Elland.  Garland  Bowers,  Jr. 
Einsldler.  Barry  David 
Eisensteln.  Donald  Allen 
Eklof .  Sven  Peter 
Eiam.  Harry  Bailey 
Elder.  Alfred 
Elllker.  John  Samuel.  Jr. 
Elliott.  Kenne+h  McKeller,  Jr. 
Elliott,  Richard  Markley 
E'llott,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Ellis.  Jimmy  I  ee 
Ellis,  Robert  Bo'^ce 
Emmert.  Mark  Albert 
Endicott.  David  Carlisle 
Enewold.  Steven  Lee 
Englehardt.  Bruce  Bidwell 
Enrich  t.  Thomas  Francis 
Enslev.  Lee  Mlc'hael 
Enwrlght.  Leo  Francis,  Jr. 
Epley.  Lawrence  Ernest 
Erazo.  Luis  Rlcardo 
Erickson.  David  Paul 
Erman.  Reelnald  Josenh.  Jr. 
Esplnosa.  William  Michael 
Espitia.  Marcus  Louis 
Essery.  James  Evans 
Esterlund.  Richard  Carlton 
Estes,  William  L«onard 
Etro,  James  Francis 
Etter.  Alan  Yancy 
Evans.  Gary  Glen 
Evans.  Monty  Jay 
Evans.  William  Oaylord 
Everstf'e.  Henry  Bud 
Everett.  Hobart  Ray.  Jr. 
Evers.  William  Barton 
Eyerly.  Louis  Gardiner 
Ezzell.  Stephen  Michael 
Pallmazger.  Victor.  Jr. 
Palcona.  Samuel  Frank,  Jr. 
Palkey.  Mark  Steven 
Fargo.  Dennis  Kenneth 
Parmer.  Unwood  E^l,  Jr. 
Pee.  John  Francis 
Peeks.  Thomas  Michael 
Pel  Shaw.  Richard  Frederick 
Peltz.  Gsrard  Cletus 
Penner.  James  Henry 
Pennessey.  Donald  Brian 
Ferguson.  Jerry  Francis 
Ferguson.  Kevin  James 
Ferguson.  Michael  Allen 
Perrell,  Curtis  Lamar  m 


Ferrlter,  Edward  Chadwlck 
Fife,  Richard  Wayne 
Filanowicz.  Robert  Walker 
Filbert,  Eugene  Anton 
Plnkelstein.  Mark  Arnold 
Flnley.  Charles  Crothers 
Finn.  Richard  Francis,  Jr. 
Firth.  Barry  Edward 
Plschbeck.  Jeffrey  Allen 
Fisher.  Calvin 
Fisher,  John  Walker 
Plsher,  Rand  Hilton 
Fisher.  Richard  John 
Plsher.  Rory  Hilton 
Fitzgerald.  James  Patrick 
Fitzgerald.  Mark  Paul 
Fitzgerald,  William  Robert 
Pitzhugh,  Gary  Lowell 
Pltzpatrlck,  Rob;rt  Bruce 
Planigan.  Richard  Joseph 
Fleming,  Daniel  Eugene 
Fleming.  James  William.  Jr. 
Fleming.  John  Leroy 
Plennlken.  Robert  James 
Flood.  John  Thomas.  Jr. 
Plynn.  Edward  Camot 
Pondren.  Steven  Verne 
Ford.  Robert  Dale 
Ford,  Thom  Woodward 
Porgy.  James  Milton 
Poster.  Thomas  Hume  n 
Foster.  William  Keith 
Potl,  Stephen  Gino 
Pournier.  Dean  Norman 
Fowler.  John  Darwin 
Fowler,  Larry  Richard 
Pox.  Donald  Clyde 
Pox.  Martin 
Pox.  Tally  Bernard 
Prabotta,  Prank  Joel 
Fr&hler,  Donald  Andrew 
Pralllng.  Richard  William 
Frame,  Danny  Robert 
Francisco.  Roger  Benton 
Frank.  Richard  Roger 
Franken,  Daniel  Joe 
Franklin.  Richard  Arman 
Franklin.  Roland  Michael 
Franz.  Lomle  Anthony 
Prazler.  Robert  Edward.  Jr. 
Frederick.  Stephen  Edmund 
Freeland.  Newton  Forest,  Jr. 
Prenchl,  Paul  James 
Freund,  Bruce  Richard 
Prevert,  Terry  Wayne 
Prleden,  Charles  Oscar 
Proman.  James  Clere 
Proneberger.  James  PhUUp 
Frump.  David  Arthur 
Pry.  Norman  Joseph 
Fulcher.  David  Otis 
Pulham.  Thomas  Anthony,  Jr. 
Puller.  Paul  Jeffery 
Pullerton.  John  Alan 
Punk.  Duane  Hadley 
Punk.  Glen  Allen 
Gabrynowlcz.  Mark  Peter 
Gagnon.  Donald  Robert 
Gahnstrom.  William  Edward 
Oa'an.  Raymond  Joset)h.  Jr. 
Gallagher.  Thomas  Paul,  m 
Gallic.  Frank  Michael 
Gallup.  Frederick  Sherer.  m 
Gammage.  Patrick  Odell 
Gangewere.  Robert  Russell,  Jr. 
Garden.  George  Carrlngton,  Jr. 
Garrett.  Patrick  Martin 
Garrlsh.  James  Wlllard 
Garrison.  Paul  Carmichael.  H 
Gastrock.  Martin  Deckard,  Jr. 
Gavett.  Wal'a-e  Leonard,  ^T- 
Gav.  James  Franklin 
Gaylor  Steven  Charles 
Gear,  Bud  Stanwood 
Qebbla.  Frsnk.  Jr. 
Gedeon  John  Allen 
Geel.  Richard  Alan 
Oeiger.  Edward  Charles 
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OeUt.  Gregory  David 
0«opfarth,  Robert  Neldon 
a«orge.  Joseph  James,  Jr. 
Oerken,  William  John 
Oershon,  Joseph  Stephen 
Oescbke,  Mark  Joseph 
Oesell.  Ernest  Emll,  m 
Oettys,  James  Oliver  John,  Jr. 
Oetzfred.  Lawrence  Daniel 
OUnnottl,  Bruce  Bennett 
Olarra,  Paul  Severln 
Olbbs,  Donald  McBuel 
Olbson.  John  Benjamin 
Olbson.  Robert  John 
OlUespie,  Dennis  Michael 
OlUesple,  Michael  Roy 
Olllesple.  Roger  Allen 
Olvens,  Joel  Dennis 
Olaser.  Thomas  Len 
Glass,  Joseph  William 
Glenn.  Michael 
Gllck,  Dean  F. 
Gllck,  Robert  Charles 
Gloor,  Louis  Ortmann 
Glover,  Grey  Allen 
Glover.  Ronald  Burton 
Goad,  Steven  Robert 
Goddard.  James  Reed,  Jr. 
Godwin.  James  Basil,  HI 
GpessUng.  James  R. 
Goetz.  Michael  L. 
GogoUn.  James  Henry 
Oolay,  Mark  Allen 
Goldberg,  Marc  David 
Golden.  Kenneth  Eugene 
Gelding.  Robert  Alfred,  Jr. 
Goldman.  Michael  Jeffrey 
Ooldsby,  Richard  Earl 
Goldstein.  Robert  Jay 
GoUsch,  James  Anthony,  Jr. 
Golubovs,  Paul 
Gomez,  Daniel  Samuel 
Gonsalves,  John  Henry,  III 
Good,  Mark  Ivan 
Goode.  Randall  Louis 
Goodell.  Michael  Stephen 
Gooding.  Brent  Baker 
Goodwin.  Thomas  John 
Goodwin.  William  Vernon 
Gordon,  Douglas  Thomas 
Gorman.  James  Francis 
Gorman.  John  Paul 
Gorman.  Michael  Anthony 
Gorman.  Thomas  Francis.  Jr. 
Gorris,  Frederick  David 
Gossett,  Jeffrey  Lynn 
Gottschalk.  John  L. 
Ooulding.  William  Albert 
Graber.  Dale  Bruce 
Orabskl,  Timothy  Martin 
Grafton,  Thomas  Albert,  III 
Graham,  Bryce  Lowell 
Graham,  Richard  Morris 
Graham.  William  Lambert 
Grant.  Geoffrey  Edmund 
Grant,  Jeffery  Wayne 
Grant.  Roderick  Campbell 
Grassl.  Thomas  Anthony 
Orau.  David  George 
Graven.  William 
Graves,  Marshall  Warren.  Jr. 
Gray.  Gary  John 
Greanlas.  George  Hampson 
Greaser,  Donald  Charles 
Green,  David  Kell 
Green.  John  Michael 
Greene,  Gary  Lee 
Gregor,  John  Bradley 
Gregory,  Erik  Stuart 
Gregory,  William  Harvey 
Grlflln,  Dana  Norton 
Grlfflth,  Carl  Dean.  Jr. 
Grlpp,  Jan  William 
Grlssom,  Mark  Patterson 
Gritzke,  Arnold  Richard 
Groefsema,  Gary  Gordon 
Groenert,  Frederick  Earl.  Jr. 
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Groff,  George  Thomas 
Groff,  Lawrence  Lafayett* 
Grosel,  Joseph  Jeffery 
Groves,  Gary  Otis 
Gruber,  James  Powell 
Guiles.  Richard  Howland 
Gut,  Raymond  Joseph 
Guzauskls,  Steven  Augustine 
Haagensen,  Brian  Christian 
Haberlandt.  Frederick  Robert 
Hacunda,  Michael  Richard 
Haddock,  James  Max 
Hagan,  James 
Hager,  George  Wbately 
Haggart,  James  Alan 
Haines,  James  William 
Haizllp,  John  Threlkeld 
Hale,  Christopher  Dyer 
Haley.  Robert  Michael 
Hall,  James  Christian 
Halsted,  David  Patrick 
Halwachs,  James  Edward 
Hamelin.  Gregory  Raymond 
Hamlin,  James  Sherrill,  Jr. 
Hammond.  Gary  Richard 
Hammond,  John  Thomas     ■ 
Hampson,  Gary  Wayne 
Hampton,  John  Joseph 
Hampton,  John  Philip 
Hance,  Carl  Edward 
Hancock,  William  Allen 
Handforth,  Dwtght  Warner 
Hans,  William  Francis 
Hansen,  Dennis  Richard 
Hansen,  Mark  Albert 
Hanson,  Paul  Edward 
Hardaway.  James  Hallowell 
Harding,  Richard  Warren 
Harding,  Ross  Miller 
Hardman.  Andrew  Hale 
Hare,  Robert  Lee 
Harger,  Tommy  Charles 
Hargrave,  Douglas  Francis,  Jr. 
Harman,  Howard  Milton 
Harper,  Allen  Douglas,  III 
Harrell,  John  Brinkley,  m 
Harris,  Craig  Hale 
Harris,  James  Daniel 
Harris.  Jeffrey  Bruce 
Harris,  Russell  Eric 
Harris,  Stephen  Andrew 
Harrison,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Harrison,  John  Joseph 
Hart,  Robert  Sheppard 
Hartllng,  Robert  Michael 
Hartrlck.  Thomas  Frederick 
Harvey,  Gerald  Alan 
Harvey,  John  Collins,  Jr. 
Hastings,  David  Canfleld,  Jr. 
Hatcher.  Thomas  Allan 
Hatfield,  Douglas  Philip 
Ha*^haway,  Carmrld  Olaston.  II 
Hai...'^way,  Dennis  Alan 
Hathaway.  Clifford  Newton.  Jr. 
Hatton,  Peter  Leo 
Hawkins,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Hayes.  David  Lloyd 
Hearding.  David  Warren 
Hebdon,  David  Eugene 
Hedden,  Charles  Robert 
Hedderlch,  Conrad  Peter 
Hedrick,  Michael  Keith 
Heifner.  Robert  Jack 
Heimgartner.  Kenneth  Floyd 
Helsey,  Philip  Michael 
Hellner,  Robert  Joseph,  Jr, 
Helmer,  Dale  Paul 
Helms,  Chester  Ethane 
Hemer,  Glenn  Alan 
Henderson.  Craig  Brooks 
Hendrlckson,  Scott  Lara 
Hennessy.  Paul  Barrett 
Henry,  Christopher  Ryan 
Henry,  Douglas  Gordon 
Henry,  Michael  DeWltte 
Herbert,  George  Arthur,  Jr. 
Herlln.  Peter  D«vldaon 


Herman,  Richard  John 
Herr,  David  Lawrence 
Herret,  Thomas  Roger 
Herring,  David  Lawrence 
Hess,  Lawrence  Edward 
Hess,  Randall  James 
Hess.  William  Curtis 
Hessdoerf  er,  Ronald  Carl 
Hesser,  Neal  Patrick 
Hessler,  Dennis  John 
Hester,  Samuel  Gaston 
Heuer,  Edward  David 
Hewitt,  Robert  Alvln,  Jr. 
Hicks,  Gregory  Paul 
Hicks,  Rodney  Lee 
Hierholzer,  Danny  Boyd 
Hleronymus,  Dennis  James 
Hlggins,  Kevin  Daniel 
Hlggins,  Paul  Michael 
Hllfer,  Roger  Terrlll 
Hill,  Clarence  Ebbert 
Hill,  James  Allan 
Hill,  Martin  Ray 
Hill,  Steven  Curtis 
mil.  William  John 
HlUenniayer,  James  Donald 
HlUey,  Howard  Stevens,  III 
Hlnson,  Steven  Roy 
Hlnton.  Robert  Michael 
Hlrsch.  Gerald  Richard 
Hirst,  William  Clarence,  Jr. 
Hlxson,  Roy  Lester,  III 
Hlavka,  Stanford  Harold 
Hobble,  Richard  James 
Hobbs.  Dennis  Albert 
Hobbs,  Philip  Gary 
Hobby,  Gray  Deveaux 
Hodgins,  Bart  Dallas 
Hodson,  Brian  Jay 
Hoffmann,  Philip  Paul 
Hogen,  David  John 
Holden,  Timothy  Aloyslus 
Holder.  Thomas  Vincent 
Holdredge,  Robert  Leslie 
Hoik,  George  Bertwell 
Holland,  Howard  Michael 
Hollands.  Christopher  Charle 
Hollis,  Stephen  Joe 
Holloway,  James  Curtis 
Holmqutst.  Derek  Ervin 
Holt,  Thomas  Hugh 
Homan,  Billy  Bert 
Honey,  Ronald  Dudley 
Hoover,  James  Dwight 
Hopkins,  James  Pennock,  IV 
Hopkins,  Robert  Larry 
Hopper,  James  Harris,  III 
Hopper,  William  Prank 
Horn,  Robert  Gary 
Horner,  John  Spencer 
Horner,  Richard  Lee 
Horstmanu,  Richard  Frederick 
Horvath,  Joseph  John,  Jr. 
Houde,  Paul  Leo 
Howard,  George  Raymond 
Howard,  John  Finley 
Howard,  Waller  Gregory,  Jr. 
Hrenko.  John,  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Robert  Leroy 
Hudspeth,  Gary  Benton 
Huegerlch,  Thomas  Paul 
Hughes.  Louis  Allan 
Hughes,  Roger  Allen 
Hughes,  Ronald  Alan 
Hughes,  William  Robert 
HugiU.  Joseph  Ray 
Hull,  Roger  Leroy 
Humble,  Alan  Dee 
Kumes,  Ellsworth  oDnald,  Jr. 
Humphries,  Mark  Edward 
Humphries,  Wofford  F..  Ill 
Hunter,  Stuart  McKlveen,  III 
Hutchison,  Jeffrey  Alexander 
Her.  Robert  Walter 
Indorf,  John  William,  Jr. 
Ingalsbe,  Stephen  Ramage 
Ingram,  Alfred  Lovered  Vemo 
Ingram,  Steven  Rodney 
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Israel,  John  Ernest 
Ivary,  Kenneth  Richard 
Ivy,  Samuel  Speer 
Jack.  Gary  Michael 
Jackson,  Andrew  Hugh 
Jackson,  Frank  Donald 
Jackson,  James  Gall 
Jackson,  Jlmmie  Ray 
Jackson,  William  Pierce,  Jr. 
Jacobs,  Thomas  Edward 
Jacobson,  Jim  Harold 
Jacobson,  Robert  Allen 
James,  Brent  Snyder 
James,  Robert  Boe 
Jamison.  Christopher  Prlgel 
Jankura,  Edwin  Stephen.  Jr. 
Jannuzzl,  John  Leo 
Janora,  Thomas  Edward 
Jaroslnskl.  John  Michael 
Jarrad,  Raymond  Maynard,  Jr. 
Jarrell,  Richard  Patrick 
Jarrett  Stephen  McAllister 
Jaskunas,  Thomas  Michael 
Jauemig,  Robert  Russell 
Jenkins,  Jerry  McKinley 
Jenness,  William  Allan 
Jerome.  Reed  WUlla 
Jeter.  James  Doyle 
Jewell,  Keith  Alan 
Jewett,  Charles  Edward 
Jobe,  Terry  Lynn 
Jochmans,  Steve  Wayne 
Johns.  Stephen  Bunnell 
Johnson.  Arthur  Lee 
Johnson,  Charles  Scott 
Johnson,  Dennis  Gregory 
Johnson.  Jacob  Lee,  Jr. 
Johnson,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Johnson,  John  Lynn 
Johnson,  Robert  Lowell 
Johnson,  Walter  Reece,  Jr. 
Johnston,  John.  Jr. 
Johnston,  WUllam  Richard 
Jones.  Christopher  Stephen 
Jones.  Edward  Lee 
Jones,  Larry  Edward 
Jones,  Mack  Allison 
Jones.  Norman  Robert 
Jones,  Robert  Paul 
Jones.  Stanley  Lloyd 
Jones.  Thomas  Alan 
J»ue>.  Wayne  Michael 
Jordan.  James  Tolbert 
Jordan.  Timothy  Oalus 
Jorge nsen,  Paul  C. 
Jorvig.  Daniel  Alden 
Joseph.  Alfred  Michael 
JosUn,  William  Daniel.  Jr. 
Kaelln.  Charles  Martin 
Kagy.  Rodney  Earl 
Kallln,  Peter  Undel 
Kalstad,  Ken<?ell  William 
Kane.  James  Christopher 
Kannapell,  Joseph  Henry 
Karas,  John  George 
Keefe,  Daniel  Stanton 
Keegan,  Joseph  Wolfe 
Keenan,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Keepper.  Robert  Harcdd 
Keho,  Jeffrey  Donald 
Kelfer.  Orion  Paul 
Keith,  Douglaa  Wayne 
Keith,  James  Stephen 
Keith.  Michael  Glen 
Ketthly,  Thomas  Morken 
Kellar,  Gerald  Robert 
Keller,  Stephen  Haddleiton 
Kelley,  Kevin  John 
Kelley.  Michael  Charles 
Kelley.  William  Douglas 
Kelly.  Barry  Lee 
Kelly.  James  Dean 
Kelly,  John  Michael 
Kelly,  Patrick  Wayne 
Kelso,  Jesse  Johnston 
Kemp,  Dieter  Karl 
Kennedy,  Clarence 
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Kennedy,  John  Francis 
Kennedy,  Krlstopher  Morris 
Kenny,  John  Michael 
Koogh,  Ronald  Jay 
Kessler,  Paul  Henderson,  Jr. 
Kester,  Lawrence  Verne 
Key,  William  Tigner 
Keys,  James  E. 
Keys,  Ronald  Edward 
Kibler,  Adrian  Earl,  Jr. 
Kldrick,  James  Grant 
KllcUne,  Thomas  John,  Jr. 
Kllgore,  Brian  Joseph 
Killoren,  Kevin  Michael 
Klllough,  Robert  Craig 
Kim,  Theodore  Seenoh 
Klndel,  George  Finley 
King,  Manton  Ambrose 
King,  Martin  Ross 
King,  Robert  Dennis 
Kinzer,  John  Francis 
Kirk,  Bruce  Reed 
Kirkpatrick,  James  Reld 
Klrkpatrick,  William  Robert 
Klaas,  Adrian  Leverne 
Klaus,  Robert  Franz 
Klein,  Glenn  Edward,  Jr. 
Klein,  James  Michael 
Klein,  John  Weston  K. 
Klein,  Steven  Allen 
Kllngsels,  Francis  Joseph 
Klinker,  Patrick  Joseph 
Kluever,  Patrick  Robert 
Knapp,  Glen  William 
Knight,  John  Ross 
Knight,  Robert  James 
Knolhoff,  Larry  Edward 
Knox,  Alvln  Francis 
Koch,  Raymond  WUllam 
Kodzls.  Richard  Francis 
Koehler,  John  Adam,  III 
Koelemay,  Maurice  Martin 
KohlnVe,  Edward  George 
Kohlenberg,  Clarence  Michael 
Kohler,  David  Ryan 
Kohler,  Gary  Anthony 
Kohls,  Charles  Edward,  HI 
Kohne,  John  Edward 
Kohring,  Mark  WUllam 
Konopa,  Steven  Jeffrey 
Konya,  Bruce  Richard 
Koorey,  Alfred  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kordis,  William  Stephen 
Korejwo,  Henry  Allan 
Kosakoskl,  Edward  Dwight 
Koslek.  Martin  Stanley 
Koss,  Andrew  James 
Kovacevlch,  Gary  Douglas 
Kovach,  George  Eugene 
Kraft,  Edward  Stephen.  Jr. 
Krajnik,  Joseph  Scott 
Kraus.  John  Scott 
Kreeger,  Theodore  Wilbur 
Kren.  John  Joseph 
Krenzel,  Joseph 

Kretzmann,  David  Frederick  T. 
Krlslak.  Joseph  Allan 
Krohn.  Raymond  Lynn 
Krupskl,  Thomas  Leon 
Kryske,  Lawrence  Michael 
Kuehne,  Arthur  Perry 
Kuehne,  Kenneth  Wesley 
Kujat.  Edward  Joseph 
KuUg.  Daniel  Adam 
Kunkle,  Steven  Alan 
Kupfer.  Michael  Joseph,  Jr. 
Kwake,  William  Eugene 
Kyle,  Thomas  George 
Kysar,  Billy  Dean 
Labarge,  William  Howard 
Labrecque,  Terence  PaiU 
Lacoss,  Terry  Lee 
Ladd,  Ronald  Rye 
Laedlein,  Paul  Arthur 
LaForce,  Don  Christian 
LaLonde.  Larry  Warren 
Lammers.  Carl  Henry,  Jr. 
Lancaster,  John  Angus,  Jr, 


Landers,  Coleman  Arthur 
Landers,  Paul  Kennedy 
Laae,  Gregory  Ben 
Lang.  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Lan^ley,  William  Louie,  Jr. 
Langston,  Marvin  J. 
LanKford,  WUllam  Robert 
Lannlng,  Roger  Brian 
Lannou,  Gordon  Calvert,  Jr. 
Lantta,  Kenneth  David 
Larimer.  Stephen  Walker 
Larsen.  Thomas  Carl 
Larson,  Larry  Edward 
Lash,  James  Harley 
Lauderdale.  Donnle  Aubrey 
Lavigns.  Roger  John 
Law.  Douglas  Jay 
Lawson.  James  Wood 
Leahy,  Kevin  Bernard 
Leather,  David  Michael 
Lecroy,  Carl  Lynn 
Ledbetter,  James  Vann 
Lee,  Richard  Patrick 
Lee,  Thomas  Jenkins 
Lees,  David  Gordon 
Leeson,  David  Webster 
Lelo.  Robert  Co^irad 
Lennon,  Michael  Alan 
Lento,  Peter 

Leonard,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Leonard,  Raymond  Earle,  m 

Leverage.  Thomas  Orason 

Lewandowskl.  Lawrence  Anthony 

Lewis.  David  R. 

Lewis,  Paul  Scott 

Libera,  Daniel  Clark 

Liechty,  John  Dale 

Lien,  Jon  Michael 

Llgon,  Thomas  Michael 

Llnd,  David  Jeffrey 

Lindner,  Carl  Max,  m 

Linn,  Claud  Omer 

Lion,  Raymond  Albert.  Jr. 

Lipscomb.  Gary  Edwin 

Llpsey.  Mark  DiUman 

Llsner.  Charles  David 

Llttke,  Richard  Henry 

Lloyd,  Gregory  Francis 

Loadwlck,  James  WUllsmi 

Lobs,  Warren  Mercer 

Lobue,  James  Joseph 

Lochausen,  Vernoa  C. 

Logue,  Stephen  John 

Lombard,  Peter  Naegele 

Long,  James  Donald 

Long,  Robert  Henry 

Long,  Stephen  Thornton 

Long,  William  Henry.  Jr. 

Lorberg,  Martin  Gustav,  HI 

Loser.  David  A. 

Love,  John  Barrett 

Love,  Patrick  Stephen 

Lowell,  Robert  Owen 

Luby,  Robert  Emmett,  Jr. 

Lucas,  David  Wayne 

Luczak,  Michael  Arthur 

Lunning,  Robert  MarshaU 

Lupton.  Stephen  Charles 

Lussier,  Christopher  Bernard 

Luther.  Steven  Phillips 

Lyman,  Rod  Quy 

Lynch,  Vincent  Joseph 

Lyons,  Melvln  Charles 

Lyons,  Scott  Kenneth 

Maahs,  Carl  Ernest,  Jr. 

Mabry,  John  Paul 

MacDonald,  Gordon  Scott 

Mace,  Robert  Lee 

Mack,  Stanley  John 

MacKinnon,  David  Robert 

MacClaren,  Donald  Ross,  Jr. 

Macluskle,  John  Robert 

Macon,  Richard  Thomas 

MacPherson,  Steven  Michael 

Madison,  Patrick  Timothy 

Maher,  John  Dennis 
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Mahle,  Gary  George 
Major,  John  Grant 
Malay,  Jonathan  Thomas 
Mallon,  Paul  Joseph 
Malcne,  William  Thomas 
Manganaro.  William  Francis 
MansHeld,  Philip  Smith 
Manvel.  John  Talbot,  Jr. 
Marcado.  David  Michael 
Mardula,  Walter  James 
Maresh,  David  Joseph 
MarlnelU.  Jay  William 
Markevlcz,  John  Walter 
Marklewlcz.  Thomas  Robert 
Marlin.  Robert  Dan 
Marra.  Kenneth  Joseph 
Marsh,  WlUle  Clyde 
Marshall,  David  Warren 
Marshall.  Robert  Eiwm.  Jr. 
Marshall,  William  James 
Marshall.  William  Jordan.  Ill 
Martello,  Keith  Wallace 
Martin,  Christopher  Bruce 
Martin,  Colin  Leslie 
Martlno.  Nathan  Peter 
Marvin,  George  Rowe 
Marzlufr,  Peter  Wade 
MarzDla.  David  Samuel 
Mashburn.  Robert  Lindbergh,  Jr. 
Ma<:kell,  Robert  Emmett 
Maslowsky,  Robert  David 
Mason.  James  Robert 
Mason,  Lee  Charles,  n 
t.'B.rsey.  Patrick  Lee 
Mathews.  Kirk  Alan 
Mat  his,  Don  Wade 
Mathls,  Stanley  William 
Mathwlck,  James  Elliot 
Matyas.  Gary  Mitchell 
Maxwell.  Walter  Raymond,  in 
May.  Gary  DeLoch 
Mayes.  Larry  Leroy 
Mayhan,  Terence  W 
McAffee,  William  Taylor 
McArthur,  James  Drake,  Jr. 
McAvlnla,  Thomas  Francis 
McCallum,  Keith  Eugene 
McCartney.  Patrick  Loren 
McCarvUle,  Patrick  Anthony 
McC'ellan.  Mark  Shelly 
McCloskey.  John  Dennis 
McConchie.  Robert  William 
McConkey.  David  Luther 
McCord,  Raymond  Scott 
McCoy,  Kenneth  William 
McCoy,  Roger  Hlnton 
McCrory,  Ralph  CuUln 
McCurdy.  Russell  Alan 
McCutchen.  John  Michael 
McDonald,  Randal  Scott 
McDonald.  William  Philip 
McElroy.  Daniel  Wallace 
McFarland.  Thomas  William 
McFetrldge,  Riley  James 
McOlnn.  Leo  Francis,  Jr. 
McGlnty,  Louis  Leon 
McGraw,  William  Lloyd 
Mchenry.  John  Stewart 
McKeamey.  Terrance  James 
McKenzle.  Alan  Bruce 
McLane.  Robert  Lewis 
McLouehlln.  Winiam  Raymond 
McMann.  Jeffrey  Lynn 
Mri>*lli<»n.  Oeorce  McKsmle.  Jr. 
McMillan.  Gibson  Emerv.  Jr. 
McMorrow  Horace  Malloy,  Jr. 
McNab.  Otto  wrank 
McNally,  William  John 
AfcNees.  Charlton  J 
McWIlllsms.  Huch  Newton 
Mead,  Greeorv  Oower 
Mears.  George  Henry 
Measel.  Richard  Allen 
Mcdvert.  Richard  Carl 
Mee'c.  Terry  Lvnn 
Meeley.  William  Anthony,  Jr 
Meenen,  Douglas  Ernst 
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Mehnert,  Arthur  Fred 

Meie.',  uuvla  Kirk 

Meliu.',  Mariln  Warren 

Merckei',  Eric  Edward 

Meixurio,  Stephen  Francis 

Merlc.e,  Davlu  Dean 

Messervy,  James  Louis 

Meye/,  Daniel  Harry 

A-eje.*,  John  Gregory 

Meyer,  Thomas  Lee 

Meyer,  Thomas  Leslie 

Meyer,  Timothy  Hugh 

Meyers,  Jo.-n  Earl 

Meyett,  Robert  Stephen 

Mlars,  Tl-omis  Eugene 

Mlchell,  William  Robert 

Midgett,  John  Richard 

Midland,  Phil  Lawrence 

Mihoclk,  Robert  Andrev/ 

Mikhalevsky.  Peter  Nicholas 

Mlkolal,  George  Anthony 

Miller,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 

Miller,  David  Ross 

Miller,  Dennis  Wayne,  Jr. 

Miller,  Guy  Steven 

Miller,  John  Richard 

Miller,  Michael  Harold 

Miller,  Michael  James 

Miller,  Paul  Franklin 

Miller,  Robert  Burton,  II 

Miller.  Terry  Robert 

Mills,  Donald  Max 

Mills,  Jack  B. 

Mlmms,  David  Terry 

Mitchell,  Alfred  Warren 

Mitchell,  David  Erwin 

Mitchell.  Joseph  Anthony,  II 

Moclnl,  Vincent  Peter 

Molloy.  William  Earl,  Jr. 

Monson,  Steven  Donald 

Montgomery,  William  Morgan.  Jr. 

Moody,  William  Vincent 

Moon,  Eugene  Lamar 

Moon,  Robert  Lee 

Mooney,  James  Edward 

Moore,  Alphonso  William 

Moore.  Bruce  Ray 

Moore.  Charles  David,  Jr. 

Moore,  Gary  Edward 

Moore,  John  Dennis 

Moore,  Paul  Andrew,  Jr. 

Moore,  Richard  Bruce 
Moore.  William  Thomas,  III 

Morandl.  Theodore  Raymond 
Moranvllle,  Mark  Sheridan 

Morfeld.  James  Louis 

Morgan,  Jo>n  Gabe,  Jr. 
Morganthall,  Gerald  Owen,  Jr. 

Morin.  James  Brendon,  Jr. 
Morral.  Dennis  Gilbert 
Morreale.  Bruce  Vincent 
Morris,  William  Denton 
Morrison.  David  Michael 
Morrison,  Thomas  Robert 
Morrison,  William  Marcus 
Morrlssette.  Thomas  William 
Mortlson.  William  Eugene,  III 
Morton.  James  Daniel,  III 
Moseman,  James  August 
Moss,  Brian  William 
Moss,  Charles  Michael 
Mountcastle.  David  Gerald 
Mueller.  Robert  Ralph 
Mulcahey.  Kevin  Edward 
Muldoon,  Edward  James,  Jr. 
Mulhall,  Daniel  Glenn 
Mullarky,  John  Walter 
MulUcan,  James  Neal 
Mullls.  William  Ashley,  Jr. 
Muncle.  John  Clifton 
Munns.  Charles  Lyndsey 
Murphy,  Allen  Matthew 
Murphy.  Charles  Duncan 
Murphy.  George  Joseph.  Ill 
Murphy.  Richard  Eugene 
Murphy,  Robert  Thomas 


Murray,  George  Michael 
Murray,  John  Joseph 
Murray,  Michael  Kevin 
Musgrave  C  r^'e 
Myers,  David  Edward 
Myers,  Law.c.i.D-^_..oll,  III 
Myers.  Michael  SLephen 
Myers,  Philip  Alan 
Myers,  Richard  Christian 
Myers.  Ronald  Louis 
Myers,  Step'non  Elliot 
Myette.  Kevin  Milton 
Nadeau,  Thomas  Richard 
Nance,  James  Keith 
Naughton.  Michael  Joseph 
Nauiiiann,  Keith  Carlton 
Nava,  David 
Na.-.'ack,  John  Charles 
Need^am.  William  Donald 
Nelhar:.  Charles  William,  Jr. 
Nelmeyer.  David  Ernest 
Nelson.  David  Eiic 
Nelson.  David  James 
Nelson,  Duane  Lee 
Nelson.  Edward  Jerome 
Nelson.  Hugh  Douglas 
Nelson.  James  Arthur 
Nelson,  Jeffrey  Robert 
Nelson.  Patrick  Andrew 
Nelson,  Stanley  William,  Jr. 
Nesbltt,  Allan  Preston,  III 
Ness,  Christian  Quarles 
Nestlerode,  Robert  Norman 
Nestor,  Don  Alan 
Newland,  Charles  Robin 
Newport.  Paul  Thomas 
Newton.  Danny  Ray 
Neyer,  Ronald  Charles 
Nl.  Randolph 
Nlbbs.  Alan  Mcleod.  Jr. 
Nichols.  David  Charles,  Jr. 
Nichols.  Steven  Ray 
NIckerl,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Nlckodem,  Peter  Webb 
Nielsen,  Jack  Svend 
Nlgro,  Vincent  John 
Nltsche,  Wayne  Harold 
NItschke,  Roy  Hugo 
Nofzlger,  Charles  Levi 
Nolte,  Thomas  Edward 
Norman,  James  Harvey 
Norman,  Richard  Michael 
Norman,  Robert  Michael 
Norrbom,  Timothy  John 
Norrls,  Donald  Owen,  Jr. 
Norton,  Donald  Gordon 
Norwood.  James  Douglas 
Obermanns.  Peter  Ernst 
Obrlen.  James  Edward 
Oconnor.  Michael  Patrick 
Odonohoe.  Joseph  Patrick.  II 
Ogden.  Stephen  Eugene 
Ogrady,  Arthur  John 
Ohanlon,  Jeremiah 
Okamoto,  Eugene  Yasumltsu 
Okeefe.  James  George 
Olechnovlch,  Paul  Jerome,  V 
Oleszko.  Lawrence  Anthony 
Olsen.  Alfred  James 
Olson.  David  John 
Olson.  Donald  Theodore.  Jr. 
O'son.  ErIcThor 
Omeara,  Dennis  Jerome 
Onell,  Patrick  David 
Onelll,  Robert  Gregory 
Orbann.  Carl  Theodore,  HI 
Orchard.  Fred  Gregg 
Orcutt.  Robert  Edgar,  Jr. 
Orlando,  Theodore  Anthony 
OrourV-e.  Thomas  Quigley 
Orr.  Paul  Larov.  Jr. 
Ortega.  Louis  Edward 
Oshorn.  Colin  Camobell 
Osulllvan.  Michael  Patrick 
Oswald.  Stephen  Scot 
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Ott,  Andrew  Anthony 
Otto,  David  Thomas 
Over.  Nlcholaas 
Owens,  Ronald  Lynn 
Ozehoskl.  Edward  Mark 
Palanca,  Rodney  Alton 
Palmatier,  Philip  Frank.  Jr. 
Palmatler,  Robert  James 
Palmer,  George  William 
Palmer,  Henry  Boberg 
Panos,  Christopher  William 
Papln,  Gregory  Alan 
Papineau,  Larry  Regan 
Papworth,  Richard  Nlcholans 
Parish,  George  Rod,  III 
Parker,  Robin  M. 
Parks,  Ralph  Frederick 
Parrlsh.  Robert  Todd 
Parus.  John  Joseph  Eugene 
Paferson.  Wayne  L>nn 
Patton.  James  Wesley 
Patullo,  Kenneth  Emll 
Pazik.  Joseph  John.  Jr. 
Pearson,  Thomas  Wayne 
Pease.  Andrew  John 
Pease.  Michael  Wayne 
Pebley.  James  Walter 
Peck.  Richard  Paul 
Pence,  Derry  Thomas 
Pence,  Donald  MUton 
Pendleton.  Jackie  Don 
Penn.  William  Thomas 
Pennington.  Charles  Fllmore 
Perez,  Anthony  Herman 
Perez.  Mark  Richard 
Pemell.  Larry  Eugene 
Perrlch,  David  Wayne 
Perry,  Craig  Cameron 
Perry,  Francis  Anthony 
Perry,  James  Walter 
Perry,  John  Marcus,  Jr. 
Perry,  Joseph  Leland.  Jr. 
Perry.  Robert  Paul 
Peters.  Donald  Eugene 
Peters.  Jon  Christopher 
Peters,  Kenneth  Mlzell 
Peters,  Kenneth  Wlrren' 
Peterson,  Theodore  William.  Jr. 
Petlcolas.  John  Richard 
Petltmermet.  Donald  Henri 
Pettlt.  Hubert  Cleveland 
Petty.  William  Milton 
Pfelffer.  Prank  Gaines 
PfloLer,  Kusseli  James 
Peflueger.  Michael  Patrick 
Phaup.  Andrew  Lesueur.  Jr. 
Phelps.  Norman  John 
Phillips.  Charles  Washington 
Phillips,  David  Shelby.  HI 
Phillips,  Harry  Cullum,  m 
Phillips.  James  Glenn,  in 
Phillips.  J<(mes  William 
Phillips.  John  Lynch 
Phlpps,  Donald  Maynard 
Pickett,  Russell  Ames 
Plecuch,  John  Leon 
Pierce,  Craig  Anderson 
Plerson,  Carl  Robert 
Pllcher.  Ray  C  ,  Jr. 
Plstochlnl.  Mark  David 
Flappert.  Russell  Frederick 
Pledger,  James  Edgar 
Ploeger,  David  Charles 
Poe.  Deen  Owen 
Pohtos,  Robert  Nicholas 
Polrler,  Robert  Wilfred 
Poland.  Marc  Maler 
Poling.  Thomas  Clinton 
Polk,  Harding  Scott 
Posey,  Kelley  Gene 
Potter,  Gary  Glen 
Powell,  Donald  Eugene 
Powell,  James  Richard 
Powers,  Glenn  Curtis 
Powers,  Thomas  John 
Pozlnsky.  Gregory 
Prebul,  John  Michael 
Prelsel,  John  Henry,  Jr, 
Prell,  Richard  Eklwln 
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Presson,  Geoffrey  Franklin 

Preston,  Randall  IMlls 

Prewitt,  Ronnie  H. 

Prince.  William  Hardy 

Prothero.  Dennis  William 

Provencher.  Ronald  Henri 

Ptacek,  John  Wayne 

Puccini,  Bruce  Anthony  Joseph 

Purclarello,  Gerard  Joseph 

Purdy.  Q.  James.  Jr. 

Purington.  'David  Arthur 

Quick.  Gary  Wayne 

Quinn,  James  Joseph 

Quinn,  Paul  Francis 

Quist,  Gregory  Alton 

Rable.  William  John 

Rader.  Michael  Thomas 

Radner,  Richard 

Radney.  James  Carlton 

Ramage,  Donald  Brewster 

Rambo,  Martin  Brian 

Ramirez.  Gary  Wayne 

Ramsey.  Michael  Arthur 

Randall,  Donald  William 

Randall,  James  Dimcan 

Ransbotham,  James  Irvine,  Jr. 

Ranum,  Gary  Donn 

Raspet,  Michael  Owen 

Ratcllff,  Ronald  Everett 

Rath.  Bradford  Russell 

Rauscher.  Douglass  Alan 

Rayhons,  George  Allen 

Raysln,  Kent  Lee 

Recker.  Paul  Robert 

Reece.  Jerrald  Douglas 

Reed.  Thomas  Wood 

Rees.  Douglas  William 

Reese.  Raoul  Buryle 

Reeves.  Jerry  David 

Reeves.  Terry  Dale 

Reid.  Thomas  John 

Relghtler,  Kenneth  Stanley,  Jr. 

Relmann.  Otto  George 
Reinhardt,  Peter  Joseph 
Reise  Je.lrey  Alan 
Relslnger,  Allen  Eugene 
Reluc,  Richard  Basil 
Remshak.  Christopher  Jon 
Renninger,  James  Bruce 
Renton,  Irvine  Andrew,  III 
Repsholdt.  Kal  Thorvald 
Ress.  Charles  Michael 
Resser,  Stephen  Francis 
Reuter.  David  George 
Reynolds.  William  Wayne 
Rhoades,  William  Andrew 
Rlcclardl.  Robert  Nicholas 
Rice,  Michael  Lynn 
Richards,  James  Joseph 
Richardson,  Jerry  Keith 
Richardson.  Larry  Don 
Rlckgauer,  Charles  William 
RIess.  Robert  Eugene 
Rlgas,  Trlfon 
Riggs,  Bernard  Allan 
Rigot,  William  Laswell,  Jr. 
Riley,  Richard  Preston 
Rlmpau.  James  William 
RIppel.  David  Allen 
Roark.  Louis  Keith 
Robb,  James  Andrews 
Robb,  Randolph  Roland 
Robbins.  Frederick  Henry 
Roberts,  Gregory  Lee 
Roberts,  Warren  Leigh 
Roberts,  William  Howard 
Robertson,  Michael  David 
Robinson,  Evan  Dahlstrom 
Robinson,  Frederick  Thomas.  II 
Robinson,  Steven  Nourse 
Robinson.  Thomas  Reeder 
Rockwell,  Richard  Thornton 
Roddahl.  Jeffrey  Lee 
Rode,  Alexander  Michael 
Rodman.  William  Blount,  V 
Roehrlch,  Steven  Gary 
Rogalskl.  Wayne  Joseph 
Rogers,  Georee  Carra.  Jr. 
Rogers,  Matthew  Joseph 
Rogers.  Thomas  Foster 


Rogers.  William  Armstard,  Jr. 

Rolfes,  Robert  William 

Roman,  Theodore  Robert,  Jr. 

Romeo,  Martin 

Romine,  Steven  Lee 

Rondastvedt,  Christian  Robert 

Rood,  Homer  John 

Rose,  Gregory  Joseph 

Ro^e.  James  Wesley 

Rosenthal,  Mark  Louis 

Ross,  Nlcklous  James 

Ross.  Thomas  Joseph 

Rotondo,  Michael  Jay 

Roughead,  Gary 

Roulstone,  Douglas  Robert 

Rowe,  Daniel  John 

Rowe,  Wayne  James 

Rowland,  Michael  Lyndon 

Rowley,  James  William 

Rub;l,  William  Richard 

Ruberg,  Ernest  Mark 

Rucker,  Harry  Joseph 

Rucker,  Steven  Warren 

Rudolph,  Earle  Lelghton,  Jr. 

Ruehe.  Frederic  Richard 

Ruhl.  Philip  Calvin 

Runyon,  Gary  Eugene 

Rupnik,  John  Stanley,  III 

Ruputz,  Philip 

Rusch,  Preston  Godfred 

Rush,  Robert  Jacque 

Russell,  James  Emmltt 

Riisseli,  Roy  William 

Russell,  Thomas  Beckwlth,  m 

Russell,  William  David 
Ruthazer,  Robert  Pearson 

Rutherford.  Lindell  Gene 

Ruybal.  George  Nlfl 
Ryan,  Francis  Perdue,  Jr. 
Ryan,  Paul  John 
Ryan,  Stephen  Ignatius,  Jr. 
Ryder.  Curtis  Myles 
Rygg.  Ronald  Fred 
Ryskamp.  Robert  Henry 
Sadler,  David  Anthony 
Salamon.  James  Anton 
Sailer.  WUllam 
Sammon.  Stephen  Michael 
Sample.  Gregory  Lee 
Samples.  David  Olin 
Samuels.  Richard  Gall,  Jr. 
Sanders,  Robert  Jesse,  Jr. 
Sanderson.  William  Curtis 
Sands.  Robert  Waters 
Sanford.  Gregory  Benson 
Sanford.  Henry  James 
Santapaola.  Donald  Jack 
Sare.  Michael  Joseph 
Sarraino.  Michael 
Satterwhlte.  Bernard  Mason 
Scala.  Peter  Anthony 
Scarpelll.  Thomas  James 
Schaaf.  Dean  Omen 
Schaeffer,  George,  m 
Schaffer.  Van  Anthony 
Schamp.  Douglas  Arthur 
Schaufelberger.  Albert  Arthur 
Scheetz.  William  Arthur 
Schelb.  Timothy  Edward 
Schlde.  Alan  Patrick 
Schlesser.  William  Andrew 
Schlossberg.  Edwin 
Schmidt.  Jonathan  Blake 
Schmidt.  Wesley  Henry.  Jr. 
Schneegas.  David  Alan 
Schneider.  Harvey  Lee 
Schneider.  Mark  Joseph 
Schreckengast.  Stewart  Wayne 
Schubert.  Jerry  Lee 
Schultz.  George  Walter 
Schultz.  Paul  Stewart 
Schumaker.  Larry  Charles 
Schwab.  Richard  Frederick 
Sch waller.  Charles  Dale,  n 
Schwartz,  Michael  Norman 
Schwartzel,  Joseph  Henry 
Schwlerlng.  David  Alan 
Scott,  Bruce  Bob 
Scott,  James  Robert 
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Scott,  Robert  John 
Scott.  Robert  Peter 
Scott,  Winston  Elliott 
Scudder,  Stephen  Vincent 
Scully.  Kirk  Raymond 
Seaberg,  John  Roger 
Sedlvy,  Dean  Gordon 
Seeley,  James  Robert 
Selgel,  Thomas  Oary 
Selwald,  Michael  Joseph 
Selman,  William  Wlnsyl 
Sensat,  Robert  James 
Severlnghaus.  Richard  Jordan 
Shafer.  David  Devon 
Shallea,  Siegfried  Lee 
Shallles,  Kenneth  Howard 
Shankles.  Jackie  Wayne 
Shaw,  John  Damon 
Shay,  Jon  Vincent 
Shayda,  Paul  Mark 
Sheehsm,  Kevin  Patrick 
Sheehy,  Patrick  Thomas 
Sheleheda.  Prank  Richard,  Jr. 
Shemella.  Paul 
Shepherd,  William  Stinson 
Sherk.  Olen  Eric 
Sherland.  Paul  Oarfleld 
Sherman,  John  Raymond 
Sherman,  Vlnlng  Alden,  Jr. 
Sherwln,  John  Stephen 
Sherwood,  Roger  Raymond 
Shields,  Robert  Bishop 
Shlrah.  Reuben  Howell 
Shiver.  Wayne  Stuart 
Shoemaker.  James  Edward 
Shoemaker.  Terry  Lee 
Shon.  Michael  David 
Shooo,  Darreld  Russell,  11 
Short,  William  Edward.  Jr. 
S*>owalter.  Robert  Cox 
Shurtleff.  William  Hall,  IV 

Sldman.  Howard  Blauvelt 

Sieve,  Olennon  Lambert 

Sllverlo.  Stephen  Ralph 

SUvestrl.  Michael  Julio 

Slmcoe.  Ronald  Brian 

Slmeral.  Robert  Lee 

Simmons.  Nathaniel  Preston 

Slmoson.  Jeffrey  Phillip 

Simpson.  Michael  Doyle 

Simpson.  William  Lee,  Jr. 

Slsa.  Steven  Andrew 

Skjoldager.  Jack  Owen 

Slagle.  Brian  Allen 

Slagle,  Luclan  Erie,  Jr. 

Slaven.  George  Edward,  Jr. 

Slaybaugh.  Ernest  Ray 

Slelchter.  William  Thomas 

Slighter,  William  Jan 

Slocumb.  Dennis  Alexander,  Jr. 

Sluys,  Richard  Wesley 

Smallwood.  James  Victor 

Smanla.  David  John 

Smith.  Bradley  Phillip 

Smith,  Charles  Derek 

Smith,  Charles  Edward 

Smith.  Daniel  Leon.  Jr. 

Smith.  David  James 

Smith.  Edward  Samuel,  Jr. 

Smith,  Frederic  D. 

Smieh,  George  Randall 

Smith.  Janvier  King 

Smith.  John  Paul 

Smith.  Kenneth  Melvln,  Jr. 

Smith.  Kurt  William 

Smith,  Philip  Wayne 

Smith,  Richard  ThoniM 

Smith,  Robert  Dale 

Smith,  Robirt  Edward 

Smith,  Russell  Lewis 

Smith,  Scott  Temole 

Smith,  Wavne  Edward 

Smith,  William  Dunoon 

Smith,  William  Jackson 

Smoot,  Marc  Lee 

Snead,  James  Clayton 

Sne!<d  leono'd  *'ex»n(ler  HI 

SnodKraas,  Dale  Oglesby 

Snook,  Richard  Erlo 

Snow,  Terry  Dean 


Snyder,  Stephen  Prank 
Snyder,  Thomas  Edward 
Snyder,  William  Lester 
Sooleclc,  'I'ho.ubo  oeorge 
Sobray,  William  Oarrett 
Somerj.  James  Wllford 
Sonn,  Bruc  Krlc 
Sonntat',  Steven  Jay 
Sonthelmer,  Richard  Francis 
Sorek,  Michael  Joseph 
Sparaco,  John  Richard 
Spearman,  Walter  Cuthbertson 
Spence,  Maurice  Frederick 
Spencer,  Sterling  Roger 
Spencer,  William  Edward 
Spires,  Wayne  Allen 
Sprlngman,  Robert  Eugene 
Stack,  John  Jacob 
Stack,  Robert  Bryan 
Staebler,  Prancla 
Stabler,  William  Donald 
Stalnaker,  Steven  Dickenson 
Standrldge,  Elmer  Lawrence 
Stanlewlcz,  Matthew  Joseph 
Stanley,  Marc  Thomas 
Stanton,  Donald  Clifford 
Stapleford,  James  Randall 
Starling,  Harold  Denby.  II 
Staton,  Ronald  Bruce 
Steele,  James  Frederick 
Steele,  Scott  Leslie 
Steffen,  Norman  William 
Stein,  Kenneth  Merrltt 
Stelnestel,  Richard  Roy 
Stella.  John  Robert 
Stencil,  John  Craig 
Stenroos.  Joseph  Richard 
Stephenson,  Walter  Wade 
Sternberger.  Alan  Louis 
Sterner,  Robert  Charles 
Stettler.  Gerald  Allen 
Stevens,  Gene  Allen 
Stevens,  William  Ray 
Stevenson,  John  Raymond,  Jr. 
Stewart,  George  David,  II 
Stewart,  James  Robert 
Stewart,  Joseph  David 
Stewart.  Melvln  Llndell 

Stickler.  Christopher  Allen 
Stlegelmeyer,  Blaine  Warren 

Stlffler,  Mark  Alan 

Stiles.  Joseph  Ellsworth 

StlUwell.  John  Wayne 

Stllwell.  Joe  Ross.  Jr. 

Stlne,  Jeffrey  Lawson 

Sting,  John  Thomas 

Stjohn,  Lawrence  0«oiige 

Stocko,  Robert  Edwin 

Stoehr,  Dale  Erwln 

Stone,  David  Lee 

Stone,  David  Malcolm 

Stone,  Jeffrey  Morris 

Stonum,  Robert  Hale,  Jr. 

Storm.  Bradley  Douglas 

Strawbrldi;e.  Carl  Nellson 

Strelff.  Edward  James 

Strlckler,  Richard  Wayne 

Strlcklln.  Ted  Alan 

Strlffler,  Paul  Christian 

Stringer,  Richard  Howard 

Strout.  Dennis  Ray 

Stuart.  Gary  Leland 

Stupfer  Bruce  William 

Sturgls.  David  Herman 

Stutzman.  Galen  D 

Sudkamp.  Stephen  Donald 

Suelrro.  Allen  Michael 

Sullivan,  William  Daniel 

Summerall,  Daniel  Bush 

Supllckl,  Edward  Peter 

Sutherlln.  Charles  Thomas 

Swalles,  John  Hamlin 

Swendsen,  Gordon  Raymond 

Swift,  Lloyd  Francis  Knapp 

Szoka,  Michael  Allen 

Taber,  Jamee  Charles 

Talbot.  Gerald  Llovd,  Jr. 

Tallent,  Hamlin  Bruce 

Tamburello,  Charles 

Tanguay,  David  Reheat 


TanVer-'xv.  James  Deen 
Tasch,  Erie 
Tash,  uavld  Louis 
Tavemltl,  Joseph 
Taylor,  Charles  David 
Taylor,  James  Wallace 
Taylor.  Paul  Edwin 
Taylor,  Peter  Walter 
Taylor,  Timothy  Barlow 
Temple,  Ralph  Douglas 
Templer,  Robert  James,  Jr. 
Teply,  John  Frederick 
Thaeler,  Leigh  MacQueen,  Jr. 
Theurer,  Roger  Fredrick 
Thlel,  Kurt 

Thlesse,  Thomas  William 
Thlgpen,  Dan  Irvln 
Thomas,  Gerry  Steven 
Thomas,  Henry  D 
Thomas,  Michael  Glenn 
Thomas,  Ronald  Milton 
Thompson,  Clark  Frederick 
Thompson,  Peter  Michael 
Thompson,  Richard  Lennon 
Thompson,  Thomas  Allen 
Thomson,  Alan  Douglas 
Thomson.  Robert  John 
Thomson.  Timothy 
Thome.  Silas  Owens,  VO. 
Thomhlll,  David  Tracy 
Thorpe,  James  William,  Jr. 
Thralls,  Edmund  Lee 
Tlbbs,  David  Tillman 
Tlemay,  Terry  Wayne 
Tllley,  John  Alvin.  Jr. 
Tllley.  Patrick  James 
Tllton.  Terry  Warren 
Tlndle  John  Richard 
Toalson.  Vance  Lee 
Toblason,  Erik  Arnold 
ToUver,  Lynden  Kojert 
Tomaszeskl,  Steven  John 
Toms,  Terry  Jack 
Tornatore.  Garv  T*aul 
Torrey,  Martin  Edward 
Trabona,  Robert  Joseph 
Trahan,  Charles  Ray,  Jr. 
Traverse,  Timothy  Joseph 
Trayner.  Richard  Elwood 
Treeman,  Michael  Wade 
Trent,  Michael  Henry 
Trenta,  Richard  Francis 
Trice,  Jesse  Matthew,  ill 
Troxell.  Richard  Kent 
Tuddenham.  Read  Stapley 
Turnblacer,  Theodore  Charles 
Turner,  Gary  Woodrow 
Turner.  Geoffrev  Whitney 
Turner,  James  Richard 
Turner,  Terry  Allen 
Turpln,  Dwayne  Milton 
Tussey.  David  Alan 
Tyler.  David  Malcolm 
Tyson.  William  Jeanes,  III 
Tzavellas.  Theodore  Elefther 
Uebelherr,  Michael  Frederick 
Ulrlch,  Edward  Dewayne 
Ulvestad,  Robert  E^igene 
Ungvarsky.  William  Joseph 
Updegraff.  William  Donald,  XI 
UrlcoU.  Eugene  Francis 
Ustlck.  Robert  Woodbrldge,  11 
Valdes.  James  Franklin 
Vance.  Scott  Wallace 
Vanhook.  Robert  Joseph 
Varakln.  Walter  Alexander,  Jr. 
Vaughn.  David  Roy 
Veatch.  James  Marshall 
Venteen,  pohe-t  ■''>«-•> 
Vervoorn,*Robert  William 
Veesely,  Robert  Paul 
Vlckers,  Sammy  Lee 
VUlarreal.  John  Mark 
Vlnlng.  Pierre  Grlgsby 
VlrglUo.  Richard  Louis 
Visage,  Samuel  Jackson,  Jr. 
Vlsscher.  Pleter  Arend 
Vlelker,  George  Edmund 
Vogan,  Charles  Scott,  Jr. 
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Vogel,  Edward  William 
Vogt,  Michael  Carl 
Volpe.  Joseph  Michael,  Jr. 
Voros.  Charles  Douglas 
Voas,  Cary  Van 
Voter,  James  Conant 
Vrabel,  George  Thomas 
Vugteveen,  Dana  Lyle 
Walnlonpaa,  John  William 
Wakefield,  Robert  Dean 
Walker,  Rickey  Ray 
Wallace,  George  Allen 
Walmsley,  Stephen  Robert 
Walsh,  Daniel  Patrick 
Walsh,  William  Aloyslus 
Walther.  Clarence  William,  Jr. 
Ward,  David  Arthur 
Ward,  Glenn  Howard 
Ward,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Ward,  William  Howard 
Wardlaw,  William  Eddie 
Wardrobe,  James  Eugene 
Ware,  Jerry  Steven 
Wameford,  Gregory  Mitchell 
Warner,  Stephen  Roger 
Warr,  P*ul  Melbourne 
Warren,  James  Marlon 
Warren,  Thomas  Early 
Watllng,  John  Matthew,  Jr. 
Watson,  Joseph,  Adrian 
Watterson.  Kent  Braden 
Watts,  Robert  Darryl 
Watwood.  William  Brltt 
Waylett,  Don  Harry 
Weatherspoon,  Stephen  Salve 
Webb,  T.  Ladson,  Jr. 
Weber,  Carl  Frederick 
Weber,  Joel  Nathan 
Weddel,  David  Ward 
Weldeman,  Craig  Francis 
Welgand,  Charles  John 
Wels,  Timothy  James 
Weltz,  Charles  Arthur.  Jr. 
Welch,  Bryant  Earl 
Weller,  Joseph  Dickson,  Jr. 
Welles.  Franklin  Grlswold 
Welsh,  Joseph  Leo 
Werson,  Jan  Paul 
Wessel,  Kenneth  James 
Wessman.  Lynn  Oanmion 
West,  William  Edward 
Westover,  Steven  Bruce 
Wetterlln,  Harold  Jan 
Whaley,  Jauies  Thonjaa 
Wheatley.  Charles  Dimmer 
Wheeler,  Christopher  Everett 
Wheeler,  Dennis  Ralph 
Wheeler,  William  Gary 
Whltaker,  Clayton  Edmund 
Whitaker,  Kent  Pldge 
White,  Carroll  Leroy 
White.  James  William 
White.  Joseph  Wheeler 
White.  Richard  Oliver,  Jr. 
White.  William  Sutton 
Whitehead.  Oliver  Wlndell 
Whltford.  Dennis  James 
Whltworth.  Larry  Joe 
Whitworth,  laurel  Woodrow,  Jr. 
Wlgge,  Conrad  James,  ni 
Wight,  Randy  Lee 
Wllfong,  Dallas  George,  III 
Wllhelmy.  Mark  Desloge 
Wilkes,  Edward  Blrks 
Wilkinson.  Joseph  Brooks,  Jr. 
Wlllard,  Robert  Frederick 
Wlllbum,  Alan  Bruce 
Williams.  Claven 
Williams,  John  Montgomery 
Williams,  Michael  Wayne 
Williams,  Peter  Andrew 
Williams,  Robbie  Lyn  . 
Williams,  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Williams.  Russell  Lee 
Williams,  Thomas  Richard,  Jr. 
WUUs,  Leland  Stanford.  HI 
WUImann,  David  William 
Wilson,  Craig  Wlllard 
Wilson,  Donald  Frederick 
Wilson,  Eugene  Kennon.  Jr. 
Wilson,  Gerald  E. 
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Wilson.  Richard  Allen 
Wllus.  Michael  Stephen 
Wlnberry.  Paul  Stephen 
Wlngo,  Theodore  Oscar 
Winner,  Stanley  Harry 
Wlnney,  Justin  William,  Jr. 
Wlnstead,  Tony  Eden 
Wiseman,  Michael  David 
Withers,  Thomas  Roy 
Witte,  Thomas  Michael 
Woerman,  William  Joseph,  II 
Wolff,  Conrad  Earle 
Wolfsen,  Terrence  Harold 
Wo'.l,  Jeffrey  Raymond 
Womer,  Rodney  Keith 
Wood,  Charles  Andrew 
Wood,  David  Richard 
Wood,  James  Walton 
Wood.  Marcelle  Elton.  Jr. 
Woodall,  James  Mead 
Woodhouse,  John  Hartland,  Jr. 
Worley.  Dennis  Lee 
Worthing,  Lewis  Kendell,  in 
Worthlngton,  John  Reld 
Wright,  Dale  Gibson 
Wright,  David  Keith 
Wright.  Oliver  Lee,  in 
Wright,  Richard  Lee 
Wuethrlch,  Chris  Allen 
Wynkoop,  Peter 
Wyse,  Frederick  Calhoim 
Tackus,  John  Stanley 
Yarrows,  Edward  Peter 
Yates,  Ronald  Edward 
Yeats,  Raymond  Rltch 
Yee,  Anthony  David 
Yelverton,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Yepsen,  John  David 
Yerkes,  William  Mark,  Jr. 
yirak.  John  Lester 
Yoe,  Louis  Edward 
York,  James  Kent 
Young,  Brian  Keith 
Young.  Charles  Selden  Backus 
Young,  Ernest  Charles 
Young,  Gordon  Allen 
Zanon,  Richard  John,  Jr. 
ZavagUa,  Ronald  Francis 
Zelgler,  Howell  Conway 
Zelle.  Fred  Carl.  Til 
Zeller,  Chester  Arthur,  Jr. 
Zlmm,  Alan  Douglas 
Zimmerman,  Kenneth  Ronald 
Zlnk,  Thomas  Andrew 
Zlto,  Hugh  John 
ZUne,  Terrance  William 
Zortman.  James  Milton 
Zuber.  James  Daniel,  Jr. 
Zuorro,  Kenneth  Joseph  Peter 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Adams,  Clinton  E. 

Atwell,  George  W. 

Aymrr.  Albert  Louis 

Bamebee.  James  Hosea,  in 

Bourgeois.  Robert  S. 

Brlce.  David  Alan 

Broshears.  John  R. 

Burkhard.  Thomas  E^nsman 

Byrd.  Jack  P. 

Campbell.  David  C. 

Capeccl.  Louis  P.  J. 

Cassady.  Michael  A. 

Cattau.  Edward  Leroy.  Jr. 

Cecil.  James  A.,  n 

Con  will.  David  E. 

Counselman.  Kenneth  Herbert 

Croslln,  ArtlB  R. 

Cunnlngbam.  Glenn  Donald,  Jr. 

Depolx.  Chrlstoper  Paul 

Diaz.  Alberto,  Jr. 

Dutka.  Andrew  J. 

Field.  David  R. 

Fleming,  John  C,  Jr. 

Foster.  Robert  M..  Jr. 

Grantham.  Herbert  O. 

Grey,  Carllle  Robert,  HI 

Hanna,  James  M. 

Harries.  Thomas  Joseph 

Hawlev,  Thomas  A. 

Hetz,  Robert  K. 

Hooper,  Jon  HoUowell 


Jones.  John  P. 
Jones,  Nancy  Elinor 
KaniewsKi.  Wayne  Ross 
Kendrlck,  Robert  R. 
Keyes,  Booker  T.,  Jr. 
KUngelberger,  Carl  Ervln 
Knight,  Melvto  J. 
Kolakovlch,  Thomas  M, 
Kurttl,  Daniel  R. 
Lazorltz,  Stephen 
Lea,  Gary  H. 
Medbery,  Clinton  A.,  m 
Mellon,  Monte  Tim 
Mlnteer,  William  E.,  in 
O'Grady,  Terence  Charles 
Oldfleld,  Balrd  Dewes 
Paden.  Lindsay  Bernard 
Page.  Caleb  Wesley.  Jr. 
Parker.  Gregg  S. 
Pedrotty.  John  Richard,  Jr. 
Peterson.  Noel  Rae 
Petrocbko.  Nicholas,  Jr. 
zRoberts,  Jerry  M. 
Sargeant,  William  Osgood 
Schvaneveldt,  John  A. 
Shipton.  William  E. 
Singer.  Olen  D. 
Slse.  Michael  Joseph 
Sladek.  Gary  O. 
Smith,  Oary  Wayne 
Smith,  Robert  W. 
Somervllle.  Stephen  P.     ^ 
Strominger.  Richard  D. 
Sweeney,  John  R. 
Tallaksen,  Robert  James 
Taylor.  Robert  Elmore 
Vincent.  Michael  Paul 
Warren.  Eddie  B. 
Wllkerson,  Leonard  A. 

StTPPLT   COEPS 

Adams,  Mark  Mathew 
Alexander,  Oran  Tyrone 
Anderson,  James  Samuel 
Anderson,  Stephen  P.,  m 
Argue.  Arthur  Clarke,  m 
Awtrey,  Warren 
Ballnt,  David  Lee 
Bell,  William  Ronald 
Benson,  Edwin  Roswell,  m 
Benson,  Unwood  Earl 
Bock,  John  Henry.  Ill 
Boyer,  James  Charles 
Boyle,  John  Earl 
Bullock,  David  Richard 
Bunker,  Thomas  Allen 
Cassano,  Anthony  John,  Jr. 
Cavanaugh,  John  Harold 
Coon.  Wynn  Lewis 
Courter.  David  Earle 
Cronauer.  Harold  Thomas.  Jr. 
Crowley.  Indv  Charles 
Cummings.  Patrick  William 
Davis.  James  Clifton,  in 
Delaurentls.  Michael  Joseph 
Dennis.  David  Arthur 
Douglas.  David  Bruce 
Eastlund.  Lon  E. 
Eller.  Jeffrey  Michael 
English.  Robert  Lemuel 
Feltes.  Dale  Joseoh 
Pinley.  Michael  Edward 
Flanagan.  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Polev,  Georse  B. 
Poster.  Robert  Leslie 
Fredericks,  Kenneth  David 
Priedel.  John  Michael 
Garot.  Otto  Leon 
Gift,  Wendell  Jay,  n 
Grimes,  Gary  Charles 
Hammond,  Richard  Coleman,  Jr. 
Hauser,  Christopher  George 
Hayes,  Bryan  Francis 
Henderson,  Harold  Ernest 
Herbert,  Rajrmond  John 
Hesch,  Gerald  Prank 
Hoffer,  Jayme  Warren 
Hoffman,  Lee  David 
Holy,  Theodore  Steve 
Htigbes,  Oary  Jack 
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Hunt,  Stephen  Randolph 
Hurley,  Joseph  Francis,  Jr. 
Jacobs.  George  Ross,  III 
Jamrlsko,  Steven  Francis 
Johnson,  Johnnie,  III 
Johnson,  Mitchell  Charles 
Kellam,  Steven  Lloyd 
Kern,  Thomas  Marshall 
Kirk,  John  Robert 
Koehler,  Jay  Barry 
Larue,  Stephen  Lee 
Leather,  John  Edward 
Leclalr,  Daniel  Vincent 
Lehman,  Ralph  N 
Leroy,  Osborn 
Lindsay,  David  A. 
Lowndes,  Rawlins 
Mallon,  Patrick  Joseph 
Marczynskl,  Alfons  Carl 
McDevltt,  Harry  J.,  Ill 
McMican,  William  James 
MUUgan,  Robert  Lee 
Morrison,  Richard  E.  Paul,  Jr. 
Neilsen.  Gerald  Thomas 
Orr,  William  David 
Oshler.  Daniel  Raymond 
Peart.  Douglas  Thomas 
Poston,  Gary  David 
Powell,  Jeffrey  Philip 
Relly,  James  Donald,  Jr. 
Roesky,  Robert  John,  Jr. 
Rountree,  James  Sumner 
Schaffer,  John  Edward 
Schmidt,  Colman  Arthur 
Schrader,  Thomas  Deidrlch 
Schwartz,  Allen  Barry 
Seebeck.  Robert  Niels 
Selby,  Theodore  Joseph 
Sheppard,  Theodore  James 
Soils,  Armando  Raul 
Sparks,  George  Francis 
Strunk,  Lawrence  William 
Swanson.  Graydon  Neil 
Teipel,  Mark  Allen 
Tynan,  Edward  Patrick 
Vedder.  Hellmuth 
Wads  worth,  David  Barry 
Waits,  Clifford  Holloway,  Jr. 
Walker,  Allan  Warren 
Ward,  John  David 
Wells.  Randolph  Robert 
Wenzel,  Kenneth  Edmund 
West,  Paul  Kenton 
Wilson,  George  Wayne 
Wlngfleld.  George  Russia 
Wltham,  Michael  Joseph 
Wortman.  David  Carl 
Toung.  Mark  Alan 
Zlmmermann.  Bruce  Edward 

CHAPLAIN   COBPS 

Atwater,  Jefferson  D. 
Benner.  August  William,  Jr. 
Clements.  Don  Keith 
Darcy,  William  John 
Hamilton,  Loy  Blana 
Kublslak,  Robert  P. 
May,  Charles  Henry 
Miller,  Christine  E. 
Oddo.  Peter  Andrew 
Peters,  Michael 
Pyrch,  Paul 
Rowland,  Robert  Qene 
Woodruff,  Mark  E. 

cim.  xminrEER  cokfb 
Anderson,  Lee  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Augustln,  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Barrows.  William  Carey 
Berriman,  John  Wallace 
Berry,  Michael  Gerald 
Blttle.  James  Earle 
Blanton,  Guy  Ivan,  Jr. 
Boothe,  Thomas  Mattlson 
Breltzke,  Thomas  Carl 
Burgoyne,  Richard  Everett,  Jr. 
Casey,  Michael  Francis 
Chamberlln,  Paul  Douglas 
Checkovlch,  James  Keith 
Clements,  Neal  Woodson.  Jr. 
Cornell,  Wayne  Lester 
CosteUo.  Donald  Haryford,  Jr. 
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Dalke,  Gregory  Allen 
Dalgnault,  Stephen  WllUam 
Doyle,  John  Raymond 
Eckels,  Robert  Tvimer 
EUklns,  James  Ernest 
Prltchen,  David  Rex 
George,  David  Russell 
Goddard,  Nelson  Qeorga 
Oorden,  David  Wllllun 
HUler,  Paul  Warren 
Horn,  Larry  Stewart 
Hugglns,  Howard  Heath 
Hutcblns,  Donald  Bruce 
Interholzlnger,  Jared  Frank 
Kendall,  James  Bruce 
Kennedy,  Michael  Gray 
Kolster,  William  George 
Kornegay,  Edward  Louia 
Kraal.  Bernard  WlUard,  Jr. 
E^rocballs,  Richard  Francis 
Kublc,  Charles  Richard 
Leldholt,  Deane  Edward 
Leonard,  E>onBld  Burgess 
Macfarquhar,  James  David 
Miller,  Steven  Rldgely 
Olszewski,  Paul  John 
Prasklevlcz,  Michael  Wallace 
Roach,  David  Gerard 
Rodriguez,  Glenn  Robert 
Schlehr,  Christopher  George 
Smith,  Loren  Woodrow 
Sollenburger,  Lee  Andrew 
Stelnbrugge,  Richard  Leonard 
Strelcher,  Burton  Loyal 
Stryker,  Harry  Ford 
Tomatore,  William  Paul 
Uzarski,  Donald  Ray 
Vandyk,  Peter  Martin 
Veselenak,  John  Cyril 
Wegener,  Gary  Raymond 
Weyrauch,  Edwin  Frederick 
White.  Judson  Henry.  Jr. 
Wlsehart.  Thomas  Charles 
Ybanez.  Robert  Enrique 

JUDGE   ADVOCATE   GENERAL'S   CORPS 

Bridge,  Jonathan  Joseph 
Burnett,  Weston  D. 
Connelly,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Declcco,  William  A. 
Deschauer,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Fayle,  Patrick  Anthony 
Friedman,  Leonard 
Genzler,  Patrick  Alan 
Hardy,  David  Murff 
Hayden,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr. 
Henebery.  John  K. 
Holcombe,  David  Patrick 
Holt,  John  Beadle 
Hunt,  Charles  Ronald 
Jacobsen,  Walter  Lindgren 
Jakublak,  Thomas  F. 
McCabe.  Sally  Jean 
McGuire.  Michael  R. 
Monahan.  Robert  Patrick 
Park,  James  Douglas 
Plza,  Rand  Redd 
Rae,  Robert  Bruce 
Smltherman,  William  Tennlson 
Swanson,  Ronald  Victor 
Swltzer,  David  Roe 
Tlelens,  Thomas  P. 
Weber.  Donald  Bruce 
Winfrey,  Ronald  Ray 
Young,  Timothy  Clmy 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Altman,  William  E. 
Anderson,  Maxwell  H. 
Arendt,  Douglas  M. 
Austin,  Gordon  Trent 
Barrtck,  Carl  L. 
Bookwalter,  Charles  A. 
Bennett,  Gerald  E. 
Bramwell.  John  D. 
Conlon.  E)ennls  John 
Dern.  William  M. 
Diehl.  Mark  C 
Durkowski,  Jerry  S. 
Durm.  William  B.,  IV 
Falvre,  Scott  R. 
Fehllng,  Alfred  W.,  Jr. 
Flaaigan.  Timothy  J. 


Gloria,  Joseph  A. 
Goodwin,  David  A. 
Hammond,  Frederick  W. 
Hutto,  Robert  E. 
Jackson,  Larry  W. 
Janes,  David  C,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Gregory  K. 
Jones,  Gordon  K. 
Kratocbvil,  Frank  James 
Kredich.  George  W. 
Lessmann,  Ronald  Paul 
Mason.  Craig  A. 
McLeod,  Eric  S. 
Meiers,  Jonathan  C. 
Mooueyham,  Thomas  P. 
Mcrk  Thomas  O. 
Moss,  Stanley  D. 
Patch,  Stanley  J.,  Jr. 
Paul,  John  S. 
Pope.  Bruce  Michael 
Ramsey,  Harry  C. 
Reder,  Daniel  Grant 
Robblns,  James  S. 
Robinson.  Boyd  E. 
Rundbaken,  Roger  P. 
Sadorl,  Peter  Stephen 
Schuetz,  Thomas  J. 
Smith,  Roy  D. 
Welsenseel,  John  A. 
Whltt,  Joseph  C. 
Wiley,  Paul  Marshall 
Williams,  Nathan  V. 
Wyman,  Barry  M. 
Yorty,  Jack  S. 

MEDICAL   SEKVICE   CORPS 

Anderson.  Charles  Lawson 
Anderson,  Jerry  Thomas 
Ayers.  Robert  Ransome 
Benny.  Judith  Ann 
Black,  Ronald  Wayne 
Bolster,  Hugh  Trout 
Bourgeois,  August  Louis,  Jr. 
Brent,  William  Herman 
Brickeen,  Jerry  Wayne 
Brlere,  Gerald  Paul 
Brocker,  Fred  Lee 
Brodsky,  Stephen  Michael 
Brooks.  David  Dean 
Brown.  William  Glenn 
Caldwell.  Craig  Robert 
Calvin.  James  Barnard 
Carter.  Robert  Charles,  Jr. 
Caton,  Gene  Allen 
Cllne.  Ferdinand  Charles 
Connors.  Charles  Vincent 
Cox.  Tommy  Wayne 
Crank.  Harold  Lane 
Daniel,  David  G. 
Davidson,  Dennis  Martin 
Davis,  Joe  Ed 
Day,  Charles  Stattman 
Decslpkes.  Robert  Allan 
Derr.  John  David 
Dlllard.  James  Burkett,  Jr. 
Dillingham,  Joe  Glenn 
Duncan,  Carl  Franklin 
Edgmon,  Bobby  Ray 
Slchelberg,  Wallace  Christian 
Elmers,  Orln  Kenneth 
EpUng.  Stephen  Roger 
Estey.  Melvyn  Adams.  Jr. 
Evans.  William  Hector.  Jr. 
Eyre.  Jay  Morris 
Gammarano.  Peter  Vincent,  Jr. 
Garms.  Peter  Paul 
Garrlgues.  Roy  McEndree,  m 
Gervals.  David  Royal 
Ghent.  Ernest  Richard 
Gibson.  George  E.,  Jr. 
Glans.  Dale  Carl,  Jr. 
Glowackl,  David  Andrew 
Goodloe,  Murrlel  Edward 
Hargett,  David  Allen 
Harmon,  Layton  Oscar 
Harris.  Steven  Dell 
Hayes.  Betty  Lou  Wright 
Hazzard.  Charles  Alan 
Helsler.  Robert  Paul 
Heltsley,  John  Richard 
Henry.  Frederic  Hybert 
Hughes,  Haywood  Nance 
Jay,  George  Walter 
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Johnson,  Ronald  Allen 
Jones,  Rudolph 
Jose,  Lynn  Thomas 
KIsh,  Robert  J. 
Kmet,  Joseph  Paul 
Knight,  Michael  Graham 
Kramer,  Jeffrey  Allan 
Kremser,  Gray  Lamont 
Kunerth,  Marshall  Grant 
Lamb,  Martha  Jane 
Langston,  Carl  Coleman,  Jr. 
Llndstrom,  Lorel  Linden 
Littlejohn,  Harold  Pressley 
Lockhart,  Ralph  Alvls 
McCarthy,  Judith  Anne 
McClerklln,  Aaron 
McCoy,  Wendel  Thomas 
McGann,  Dennis  Michael 
McGinn.  Charles  Franklin 
McNamara,  Patrick  Francis 
Mell,  Leroy  Dayton,  Jr. 
Mesklll,  Gerard  Vincent 
Meyer.  Michael 
Mlkkelsen,  Donald  John 
Miller,  Robert  Martin 
Mitts.  Estill  D..  Jr. 
Moran.  William  Joseph 
Murphree.  Garry  Wayne 
Murphy.  Harry  Burton 
Murphy,  Patrick  Edmond 
Newton,  Gary 
Norris  Henry  Hampden,  Jr. 
Nunn,  Thomas  Dalton,  Jr. 
O'Brien,  Harriet  lone 
Olson,  Steven  Duane 
Parrlsh,  Gerald  E. 
Pate,  George 
Peksens,  Richard  Karl 
Peters,  Vernon  Melvln 
Peterson,  John  Charles 
Radmore,  Kenneth  J^mes,  Jr. 
Handle,  Kenneth  Robert 
Rendin,  Robert  Winter 
Rosclam,  Charles  Joseph 
Rose,  Donald  Craig 
Sampson,  Raymond  Norman 
Slmas,  Amance  Rezendes 
Slobodnlk,  Bruce  Allen 
Smedley.  Pulton  Joseph 
SoUday,  James  Elvin 
Sparkman,  Thaddeus  Henry 
Spencer,  Charles  Adrian 
Stein,  Carl  WUUam 
Tlttman,  Frederick  Richard 
Todd,  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr. 
Vasquez,  Jesse  Hernandez 
Vaughn,  Charles  Donald 
Wallace,  Gale  Franklin 
Ward,  Ernest  Douglas 
Waterman,  Cheryl  Maris 
Webb.  John  Rhodes,  Jr. 
Weinberg,  Sheila  Ray 
Wheeler,  David  Leo 
Wilder,  Thomas  Wlston  ^ 

Wlllems,  John  Paul 
Williams,  Margaret  Eileen 
Willis,  George  Robert,  Jr. 
Wolfe,  Theodore  Ernest,  IH 
Wright,  Laban  Joseph 
Zimmerman,  John  Harvey 

NX7RSE   CORPS 

Barnes,  Paula 
Beaty,  Debra  MacNamee 
Beeson.  Virginia  Reed 
Berryman.  Mary  Alice 
Bitzer,  Merlin  David 
Boberick,  Barbara  Jeanne 
Bodnar.  Joseph  Alan 
Boneberg.  Cecelia  Maeder 
Boyle,  Carey  Thomas 
Brastad,  Jearmette  Ann 
Brown,  Rebecca  Sue 
Campbell,  Julia  Celeste 
Capplello,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Centko,  Marietta  Jean 
Chapman.  Gayland  John 
Chonka,  Anne  M. 
Comte,  Michele  Ann 
Condon.  Edward  Gale,  m 
Cornell,  Shirley  Richard 
Cornwall,  Thomas  Lynn 
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Ciimmings,  Unda  Mary 
Czabaj,  Malrlene  Bridget 
Daehn,  Linda  Marie 
Davis,  Evelyn  Pearl 
Davis,  William  Michael 
Day,  Lynn  Blair 
Day,  Marilyn  Anita 
Dobbs.  Gwenda  Quails 
Donahue,  Mary  Helen 
Donofrlo,  Robert  Nicholas 
Droz,  Cynthia  Maravlch 
Ellis,  Jo  Carol 
Fitzgerald,  Kathleen  E. 
Forsha,  Anne  Virginia 
Gabet,  Linda  Sue 
Gallino,  Alice  Alberta 
Garvey,  Geraldlne  Ann 
George,  Melissa  Ann 
Gharabaghll,  Sandra  Marie 
Goeden,  Mary  Campbell 
Goff,  Vlckl  Krlstlne 
Outowskl,  Mary  M. 
Hankel,  Elaine  Marie 
Hart,  Dwalne  Kenneth 
Havlland.  Rebecca  Jane 
Hayes.  Claudia  Ann  Bouvler 
Herzler.  Ralph  Edmund,  III 
Hlngcr,  Carol  Ann 
Hoffman,  Mary  Helen 
Hofman,  Linda  Louise 
Hooper,  Janet  Lynn 
Hruby,  Margaret  Jane 
Huber,  Joan  Marie 
Hunter,  Harriet  Zeoh 
Hutchlns,  John  Wayne,  Jr. 
Irvine,  Linda  Jo  Ann 
Iverson,  Halvor  Edward,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Royal  Hudson 
Kamin,  Deborah  Young 
Kanurlck.  Ronald  Gregory 
Kenney,  Patricia  Anne 
Kimberly,  Ruth  Ann 
Kowba,  Maureen  Doc^an 
Kuhnly,  Diane  Beverly 
Kupchlnsky,  Stanley  Joseph 
Law,  Diane  Elizabeth 
Lawman,  Alene  D. 
Ledonne,  Diane  Marie 
Lee,  Amy  L. 
Lescavage.  Nancy 
Lett,  Max  Richard 
Lohman.  Judith  Ann 
Lopez,  John  Dale 
Louscbe.  Kathleen  Mary 
Mangan.  Martha  Young 
Manzitto,  Arthur  Stanley 
Markley,  Margaret  Jan 
McColl,  William  Doster 
McDonald,  Mltchel  Allen 
McKlnzie,  Beth  Ann 
McMahon,  Linda  XTngvarsky 
McMullen,  Suzanne  Theresa 
Meier,  Mardean  Elaine 
Metzler,  Ronald  Lavem 
Moore,  Judith  Carol 
Moran.  Janice  Weaver 
Murphy,  Kathryn  Ruth 
Narbut,  Christine  Ann 
OlSonnell,  Katherlne  Grace 
Oswald,  Gregory  Stephen 
Otlowskl,  Donna  Marie  M. 
Owen,  Nancy  Jo 
Paller,  Patricia  Katherlne 
Patterson,  Maria  Katherlne 
Pentecost,  William  Ronald 
Phillips,  Danny  Roger 
Pletarlla,  Mary  Anne  Ebner 
Plttman,  Alice  Amdean 
Powell,  Robert  Leroy,  Jr. 
Price.  Roberta  Louise 
Qulnn.  Mary  Ellen 
Ramsey.  Lorna  Jean 
Handle.  Dale  Hudgins 
Ratlgan.  Thomas  Robert 
Richburg,  William  Edward 
Ridden,  Carol  Ann 
Robertson,  Rosalyn  Lent 
Robitaille,  Gloria  Jean 
Rocha,  Elizabeth  Densford 
Rodriguez  Fe  Esperanza 
Rychllnskl,  Charlene 


Smiley,  Janice  Starling 
Snell,  Stanley  Pierce 
Stoessel,  Kathleen  Barbara 
Strapp,  Margaret  Anne 
Tamowski,  Laurence  Anthony 
Thompson,  Thomas  Neil 
Trenhalle,  Cherie  miliar 
Tucker,  Judith  Lynn 
Turpln,  Lorl  Ann 
Twarog,  Thomas  Warren 
Vannest,  Ronald  Lawrence 
Vemoskl.  Barbara  Klos 
VervlUe,  Jacqueline  Kay 
Wahl,  Marilyn  Jean 
Warren,  Freda  May 
Wayne.  James  Francis 
Wentiand,  Paul  Daniel 
White  Therese  Ann 
Whlttemore,  Kenneth  Robert,  Jr. 
Williams,  Darryi  Mead 
Williams,  Colleen  Kay 
Wilson,  Nancy  Darlene 
Wolf,  Elaine  Maureen 
Woodworth,  Linda  Carol 
Yarbrough,  Patricia  Kays 
Zukowskl,  Suzanne  M. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line 
and  various  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 5783,  6791.  5911,  and  5912,  or  section 
611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (Public  Law  96-^13)  and 
tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  634  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

LUCK 

Allen,  WlUle  Lee 

Anderson.  Thomas  James 

Ardan,  {Nicholas  Ivan,  m 

Askey,  Charles  Benjaqiln 

Axtell,  Stephen  P. 

Ayers,  Frazier  Ledonn 

Bailey,  Darryi  Bryant 

Beaufort,  Barry  Wayne 

Beaver,  Dennis  Thomas 

Bell,  Robert  Charles 

Bltterwolf ,  Thomas  Edwin 

Bllckle,  Robert  Palmer 

Bonanno,  John  W. 

Boniface,  Lynn  Alan 

Brady,  Patrick  Donald 

Breedlove  Levi,  Jr. 

Brown,  George  Earl,  Jr. 

Brown,  Wayne  Douglas 

Bryant,  Michael  B. 

Bumup,  Russell  Johnston,  n 

Chiaverotti,  Gary  Robert 

Christiansen.  Prank 

Clifford.  John  Daniel 

Coffey.  Jeffrey  Grant 

Cook,  WUUam  Terra 

Corrigan,  Walter  Elliott,  Jr. 

Cox.  Henri  Edwin 

Cox,  Paul  Robert 

Cox,  Paul  Stanley 

Crawford,  Thomas  Carl  f 

Dall,  Robert  Henry 

Darnell,  Kenneth  D. 

Davidson,  Michael  Arthur 

Delbalzo,  Michael  Predrik 

Demlk,  Gregory  W. 

Dugan,  Michael  Francis 

Edwards,  Roger  William 

Fann,  WUUam  Brltton 

Farlow,  Raymond  Franklin,  IV 

Fisher,  Robert  Benjamin 

Oato,  David  Thomas 

Gay,  Frederick  Sydney,  Jr. 

Grant,  Raymond  Joseph 

Gray,  Thomas  C. 

Green,  Mel  via  Curtis 

Guidry,  Mark 

OuUlon.  Joseph  Milton 

Halvorson.  John  Lyle 

Haycock,  Melvln  Scott 

Hellman.  Craig  D. 

Higglns,  John  Wayne 

Hunt,  Jefferson  Mllo 
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Hurley,  Allen  Iiee 
Jordan,  C!are.ice  Eldward 
Kallnskl.  Arthur  Alez::nder 
Kauler,  Robert  D. 
Klrklsh.  Douglas  James 
Koclemba.  Robert  Harry 
Korbak.  Michael.  Jr. 
Lang,  Thomas  Michael 
Letchworth,  Steven  Frederick 
Lindsay.  Michael  Edward 
Lucas,  Bryan  Doran 
Lujg.  Stephen  Craig 
Lumsden.  John  C,  Jr. 
Maughan.  Wesley  Earl 
May,  Bruce  Edward 
McAtee,  Thomas  Lee 
McDonald,  Paul  Frank 
McOulre.  John  K..  Jr. 
McMullln,  Oeoffrey  L. 
Mercer.  Terry  Shelton 
Miles,  Wilson  Ashley,  Jr, 
Mills,  John  Brian 
Mitchell,  Jimmy  Lee 
Monahan,  Dennis  Oerard 
Morrell,  James  Michael 
Morton,  Barry  Vonberg 
Murray,  Billy  Dennis 
Nash,  Charles  Theodore 
Nations.  Leslie  Rex 
Nelms,  Danny  Charles 
Noak,  Robert  Pred 
Obryant,  Kenneth  Michael 
Oelrlch.  Olen  Allen 
Palko,  Thomas  Albert 
Parker,  Charles  O. 
Parker,  Charles  William 
Past  more,  Robert  O. 
Peterson.  Richard  Allen 
Phelps,  Castle  Wright 
Plttman,  John  Charles 
Piatt.  Bruce  Leonard 
Puzon.  Daniel  Isaac 
Rles,  Jerome  Roland 
Rlzy,  David  J. 
Ross,  Larry  Cecil 
Rothwell,  Jeffrey  Alfred 
Ryan,  Jeffrey  Brlce 
Saer,  Donald  McQueen 
Saunders.  Alexander  R..  n 
Schlpperelt.  Stuart  Jonathan 
Scholes.  Robert  Clinton 
SCrade,  Donald  Edward 
Senkowskl.  David  Daniel 
Shaffer.  James  Starr 
Sheehy.  Hugh  Francis 
8h"lton.  Connel  Michael 
Short.  Gerald  Sheffield 
Slffler,  Steven  Joseph 
Skipper.  Donald  Wiggins 
Slarden,  Phillip  Van  Hatton 
Smith.  Guy  M. 
Smith.  Scott  L. 
Smith.  Thomas  Edward 
SnurkowskI,  Charles  Stanley 
a»^"nlev.  Thomas  C. 
Stsnton.  Charles  David 
Stenton.  Ronald  A. 
Streck.  Steven  Clarence 
Swenaon.  Wayne  Frederick 
Tin-'a'l.  wonniin  J. 
Tomlch.  David  B. 
Tune.  John  Ernest 
Un-'i'rwood.  Jonathan  Charels 
Vanbelle.  Bruce  Thomas 
Waag.  John  Qlvnn 
Wp'*-er.  Ivev  Franklin.  Jr. 
WsTsh,  Gilbert  Charles,  Jr. 
Wal^h.  Thomas  M. 
W»'t,r.  Tonn'e  Scott 
Winiams.  .Tohn  Peter 
WUllams.  Scott  Kllbom 
W"«on.  Thomas  j. 
Wttows^l.  Thomas  Stephen 
Wo'rt.  Normsn  Nl^hoU 
Wool.  Jo«»ih  Arthur.  Jr. 
Woo«*n  rh»r'e«<  Arthur.  HI 
Wo'-i.  Fr«inir  Brown 

W'^^kl.  »»1w«ri  .to««Qh 

vo-'n^  st«nh.Ti  flcott 
ZoUa,  a«orge  Allen.  Jr. 
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MXOICAI.   COEPS 

Adams,  Tyrone  Lucaa 

Alcoff,  Joel  Michael 

Amundson,  Dennis  E. 

Anderson,  Cynthia  Tweeton 

Anlerson,  Michael  Jon 

Anderson.  Thomas  Gordon,  Jr. 

Andrada,  Rosalia  Corres  C. 

Andres,  Patricio  M. 

Armstrong,  Richard  A. 

Aronson,  SueUen 

Arthur,  Donald  C,  Jr. 

Asay,  Ronald  W. 

Ault,  Wendy  C. 

Austin.  Robert  Kfarsball 

Baezsanchez,  Jose  Angel 

BagnoU.  Stephen 

Balr,  Donald  O. 

Barde.  Susan  HolUday 

Barot,  Amrutlal  Jethalal 

Bartow,  John  H. 

Bean,  Robert  R. 

Beaty.  Robert  H. 

Berger,  Bruce  C. 

Blermann,  Kerry  C. 

Blacharskl.  Paul  Alexander 

Blankenship.  Charles  L. 

Bllzlotes,  Matthew  M. 

Block,  Julia  Ann  Dlhopolsky 

Block,  Robert 

Boltano,  Marilyn  Ann 

Bond,  Douglas  M. 

Bonner.  Robsrt  Emmett 

Boyd.  John  T. 

Brade.  Christopher  John 

Bradfleld.  James  E. 

Brlggs.  Nancy  Dee 

Brllli.  Richard  J. 

Brooks.  Harry  W.,  Jr. 

Brown,  Edward  W. 

Brown.  William  P. 

Bryan.  Curtis  Russell 

Busch.  Richard  Frederick 

Canada.  Edgar  D. 

Carden.  Dennis  M. 

Carpenter.  Richard  M. 

Casey.  Larry  C. 
Cella.  John  A. 
Chavous,  Donald  C. 

Chlnnery.  Martha  Steele 
Choplln.  Nell  Todd 
Chrlstensen.  Oary  S. 
Chrlstenson.  Paul  J. 
Christiansen.  Lance  Wallace 
Clapp.  William  L. 
Clark.  Charles  Curtis 
Clay.  Gerald  Lamont 
Cleaver.  Iloyd  J. 
Coffey,  John  M. 
Cohen.  Bernard  M. 
Crudale.  Angelo  S. 
Csere,  Robert  Stephen 
Cummlng,  John  O.,  m 
Cunningham,  William  John 
Cusack,  John  Robert 
Dally.  James  M. 
Dalton,  Jon  N. 
Davis,  James  E. 
Defazlo,  John  V..  Jr. 
Deleon,  Elnora  Saqul 
Dellne.  Carol  Compton 
Dennett,  Douglas  E. 
Detert.  David  O. 
Dlcapua,  Lawrence 
Dickie.  Thomas  A. 
Disrby.  Donald  J. 
Dumont.  Arthur,  m 
Edpr.  William  Ruppert 
Elsley.  John  Charles 
Elder,  Paul  T. 
Ellis,  James  V. 
Etter,  Harry  S..  Jr. 
Evans.  Kurt  J. 
Fagan.  Steven  Joseph 
Fagerlund,  Robert  Walno 
Fan.  Ot>orge  Chltze 
Fellenbaum.  Theodore  L. 
Ferguson.  Wilson  J. 


Fetchero,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Flchman,  Kaye  Riith 
Folsom,  Kenneth  J. 
Fcor,  Jeffrey  L. 
Fralm,  Clifford  Jack 
Freeman,  Charles  O. 
Freeman,  Richard  A. 
Friedman,  Aaron  J. 
Fritz.  Rlchaid  T. 
Fuller,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Fulroth,  Richard  F. 
Furlow,  Terraace  Gregory 
Qabler,  Olen  Richard 
Oellman,  Michael  Daniel 
Olbbln,  Candace  Lynn 
Oodboldt,  Anthony 
Ooetz,  Joseph  James 
Goodman,  David  L. 
Gray,  Charles  Glenn 
Grayson,  Howard  A.,  Jr. 
Oreaney,  Richard  B. 
Oros,  Michael  L. 
Grysen,  Bernard  C. 
Ounn,  Dale  W. 
Haden,  Keith  W. 
Haerr,  Robert  W. 
Halbert.  Richard  E..  n 
Halloran,  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton.  William  C. 
Hanser,  James  A. 
Hardage.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Harpold,  Gary  J. 
Harrington.  Tracy  M. 
Harris.  Christopher  J. 
Harris,  Martin  H. 
Harris,  Walter  D. 
Hartman.  John  Richard 
HasVin,  Kenneth  Barry 
Healy,  Grant  F. 
Henbest.  Philip  Michael 
Henderson,  Grover  C.  ''11 
Herddener,  Richard  Sherman 
Herllhy,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Hllaman.  Brai  L 
Hill,  David  Michael 
Hines.  Bill  Cornell 
Hlnz,  Michael  A. 
Hodgens.  David  W. 
Hogan,  Kevin  P. 
HoUaway.  Rodney  Roy 
.Holliman.  Kenneth  B. 
Holston.  John  Seth 
Hold,  Richard  Blaine 
House.  William  Columbus 
Hunt.  Wesley  8. 
Hnn^er.  Billy  Ray 
Hutchinson,  Mlchae'  Irvln 
Iglinsky.  William  L.,  Sr. 
Irwin.  Walter  L. 
Jacobs.  Richard  Douglas 
James,  Lewis  P. 
Jamleson,  Thomas  W. 
Jensen,  Steven  R. 
Julien.  Craig  Kenneth 
Kao,  Yl  H. 
Karr,  Michael  A. 
Keck.  Keith  A. 
Kidd.  Donald  David 
Kilcheskl.  Thomas  Stephen 
Kltagawa.  Selll 
Kizer.  Kenneth  W. 
Klein,  Michael  K. 
Klein,  Robert  Michael 
Kllm,  Philip  Anthony 
Knapp,  Mark  Joseph 
Krafcik,  John  M. 
Kramer,  Steven  Prank 
Kussmaul.  William  Guy 
Kwlatkowskl,  Peter  Frank 
Lachowsky.  John  Edward 
Lancaster.  Danny  Joe 
Lane.  Zeph 

Lehner.  William  Edward 
Lessmann.  Oary  P. 
Levinsky,  Howard 
Lew,  Sam  Wei 
Ley,  Carl  E. 
Llpovan,  Mlroea  B. 
Livingston,  John  M. 


September  21,  1981 

Lynch,  Michael  J. 
Maano,  Rio  Rita  MastrUl 
Maclee,  Michael  Scott 
Maclvor,  Duncan  C. 
Macmlllan.  David  T. 
Maldonado,  Castlllas  Carmen 
Maloney.  Martin  J. 
Mandel,  Lee  Richard 
Mantica.  Robert  P. 
Marshall,  C.  Perry 
Biassa,  David  Anthony 
Mather,  William  Hardeman 
Mayer,  Frederick  W. 
McNamara.  Brian  Joseph 
McNlece.  Donald  Michael 
Meblum,  David  Lee 
Messersmith,  Donald  P. 
Metcalf,  John  H. 
Metlldl.  Carmen  D. 
Miller.  Stephen  A. 
Moore.  Robert  Alan,  Jr. 
Mosley,  Coleman  A.,  Jr. 
Moss,  Richard  L. 
Murphy,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Myer8,.E.  Ann 
Neal,  Oeorge  B. 
Nelson,  David  O. 
Nelson,  Jeffrey  Loren 
Nicholson,  Michael  T. 
OTarrell.  Kathleen  Anne 
Omley,  Timothy  Herbert 
Orcutt.  Margaret  C. 
Orndorff,  George  Robert 
Ortegajlmenee,  Victor  M. 
Parker,  Kim  Ellison 
Parton,  Judy  Munyon 
Perezpoveda,  Jorge  Ramon 
Perlman,  Mark  Lewis 
Perry,  Donna  Ruth 

Peace,  Richard  R. 

Plrlo,  Andrew  P. 

PoUto,  John  F. 

Porter,  Charles  Thomas 
Posey,  Douglas  H.,  Jr. 

Powers,  Bernard  Joseph 

Pratt,  Allan  Thomas 

Preston,  Ted  L. 

Prosser,  Joseph  Stephen 

Puckett,  Ralph  Arthur 

Qulnh,  James  E. 

Raeber,  Kirk  John 

Ramey.  Jack  M. 

Rash,  Francis  C. 

Reams.  Oary  Glenn 

Reed.  Phillip  C. 

Roberts.  Carol  Compton 

Robertson.  Claudia  Sue 

Robinson.  Adam  M..  Jr. 

Rogers.  Douglas  Melvln 

Roland.  Peter  Sargent 

Role,  Philip  Alan 

Ronan,  William  Vincent 

Ropes,  Milton  B. 

Rowley.  Dennis  Alan 

Budlck.  James  Howard 

Ruffer.  James  A. 

Runeth,  Peter  W. 

Rulztorres,  Ramon  Lula 

Sakaklnl.  George  C. 

Sanchez.  Phillip  Lauren 

Savage.  Robert  M. 

Schneider,  Paul  Gerard 

Schneider,  Richard  J. 

Scbiunachar,  Mark  P. 
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Schwartz.  John  O. 
Scott,  Richard  Lee,  II 
Scott,  Robert  Leat«r 
Sears,  Thomas  Delbert 
Segarravldal,  Juan  Bautlat* 
Shaffer,  William  OrUn 
Shapiro,  Alan  L 
Shelley,  William  C, 
Slntek,  Colleen  Flint 
Slomka,  Charles  V. 
Smith,  Dennis  E. 
Smith,  Larry  R. 
Solomon,  William  CurtU 
Soper,  David  B. 
Spurllng,  Timothy  J. 
Stafford,  Perry  W. 
Stagner,  David  Lowell 
Starling,  Jay  Craig 
Stevens,  Jonathan  Craig 
Steward,  John  Robert 
Super,  Mark  Anthony 
Svarcstambolls.  Jasna 
Swlnney,  Tommy  Lewis 
Tauber.  William  B. 
Thompson,  David  J. 
Thomsen.  William  B. 
Tlmpone.  Michael  Jonathan 
Tobias,  Imelda  Victoria 
Truchelut,  Eugene  Anton 
Trusewych,  Timothy  B. 
Tyler,  Robyn  Easton 
Underdown,  William  Edward 
Valery,  Harold  Cardinal 
Vanwagnen,  Lynn  Clark 
Vldmar,  Dennis  Alan 
Vuklch,  David  J. 
Waack,  Timothy  Charles 
Walter,  Richard  D. 
Warden,  Charles  Stratton 
Welser,  Edward  B. 
Wellbron.  Rober  O. 
Werner,  Sheldon  L. 
Wessellus.  Cassle  Lee 
Whalen,  Thomas  V.,  Jr. 
Wickerham,  Donald  L. 
Wllker,  John  Frederic 
Wllkerson.  Stephen  Toung 
Williams,  David  C. 
Williams,  Joseph  James 
Williams,  Robert  Donald 
Wlttgrove,  Alan  C. 
Wong,  Anne  Beatrice 
Woodruff,  Stephen  Odell 
Wurzel,  William  David 
Yantls,  Paul  Lester,  III 
Yotmg,  Jeffrey  Milton 
Yudt,  William  M. 
Zable.  Elizabeth  Helen 
Zahller,  Mary  C. 
Zahller,  Steven  J. 
Zajdowlcz,  Tbaddeus  Richard 

CHAPLAIN    COBPS 

Barker,  Herbert  James 
Belanus,  Donald  O. 
Leavltt,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Pierce,  R.  Bruce 
Register.  John  Dale 

CIVn.   ENGINEER    CORPS 

Currie,  Harold  Dwayne 
Hall,  Neil  Bradley 
Haug,  James  Charles 
Lee,  Dennis  Juen 
Parker.  WilUam  Tboinaa 


rmat  advocate  armwtkVm  oan* 


Bosch,  Gerald  R. 
Casseil,  Martin  P. 
Longstreet,  Lizann  Malleaon 

DENTAI.    CORPa 

Aldrlch.  David  A. 
Amaya.  Juan  A. 
Barry,  Kenneth  Edward 
Boyle,  Jolm  P. 
Casella,  Michael  J. 
Chance,  Leonard  M.,  Jr. 
Cook,  Harold  E. 
Eavls,  Anne  Marie 
Plath,  Robert  K. 
Getty.  Paul  F. 
Glmer,  David  A. 
Harrison,  Kenneth  Michael 
Hill,  Thomas  Marshall 
Huffman,  Thomas  Dean 
Kleman,  Loyd  Julian,  in 
Kozlowskl,  Gregory  George 
Nicholson.  James  Robert 
Perclval.  David  Allen 
Richardson.  Albert  Charles 
Richardson.  William  L. 
Rogers.  Raymond  L..  Jr. 
Sansom.  Byron  Paul 
Santuccl,  Steven  J. 
Steenson.  Loren  Jamea 
Strunk,  William  Milton,  n 
Turner,  Robert  Jeffrey 
Waterman.  Marc  NorrU 
Wheeler.  John  Wayne 

MEDICAL   SERVICE  CORPS 

Mathews,  Richard  J. 

NURSE    COBPS 

Aponte.  Claudia  Jean 
Benton,  Alan*  Marie 
Booher.  Terresa  Olivia  Buzks 
Bregar,  Wendy  Lynn 
Dickson,  Kathryn  Turner 
Krauel,  Barbara  Jean 
Krleger,  Jane  Qlzabeth 
Moreland.  Cathleen  Susan 
Suiter,  Phyllis  Ann 


CXDNFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  21,  1981: 
Depabthent  or  Enerct 

James  R.  Richards,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy, vice  John  Kenneth  Mansfield. 

Federal  Trade  Coiuussion 

James  C.  Miller  va,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Septem- 
ber 26,  1981,  vice  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  term 
expiring. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Supreme  Coitrt  of  the  United  States 

Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  vice  Potter  Stewart, 
retired. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washihotok,  D.C, 
September  16,  1981. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
September  21.  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentativet. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  former  Chaplain,  U.S  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  the  word  of  God  dweU  in  you 
richly  xoith  all  u7i«dom. —Colossians 
3:16. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  in  whose 
presence  our  anxious  minds  become 
quiet  and  our  worried  souls  find  peace, 
we  wait  upon  Thee  in  this  moment  of 
prayer  seeking  a  renewal  of  our 
strength,  a  restoration  of  our  patience 
and  a  reawakening  of  our  faith. 
Through  this  period  of  trial  and  trou- 
ble we  need  the  guidance  of  Thy  Spirit 
and  the  power  of  Thy  presence.  Give 
them  to  us  as  we  pray  and  to  all  who 
work  under  the  dome  of  this  Capitol 
that  together  we  may  continue  to  lead 
our  Nation  in  the  paths  of  peace  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


TOO  LITTLE  CHICKEN 
(Mr.    CK>NZALEZ    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  the  other  day  denounced 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  voodoo  ec- 
onomics as  'Chicken  Littles."  What  he 
does  not  realize  is  that  most  of  us  are 
afraid  that  the  program  is  going  to 
provide  us  with  too  little  chicken  and 
we  prefer  beans— frijoles  if  you  please. 


The  President  might  have  a  hard 
time  imagining  what  is  happening  to 
the  Nation's  poor,  the  unemployed, 
and  the  businesses  that  are  falling  like 
flies  to  the  pressure  of  supersonic  in- 
terest rates. 

To  a  man  who  wears  thousand-dollar 
boots,  there  is  Just  no  way  to  express 
the  pain  of  a  system  that  provides 
penalties  for  working  poor  people- 
penalties  that  will  make  it  better  for 
them  to  stop  working  than  to  continue 
the  struggle.  After  all,  to  him  the  only 
question  is  what  to  put  on  those  $800 
plates  his  rich  friends  have  laid  on  the 
White  House.  To  the  poor,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  there  will  even  be 
beans  for  the  plate,  much  less  chicken. 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

FAILING 
(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  President's  plan  does  not  begin 
until  October,  and  I  do  not  feel  like 
"Chicken  Little"  or  economic  Cassan- 
dra when  I  say  this  plan  has  already 
begtin  to  fail. 

Still  ringing  in  my  ear  are  the  words 
of  Regan,  Stockman,  and  Weidenbaum 
extolling  the  expectational  value  of 
the  Reagan  plan.  Just  by  cutting  the 
budget  and  taxes  and  showing  the 
Government's  dedication  to  fighting 
inflation  will  begin  the  process  of 
eliminating  it.  Add  to  that  the  whole- 
sale weakening  of  regulation,  well  un- 
derway, tight  money  supported  enthu- 
siastically by  this  administration  and 
at  work  for  the  last  8  months,  and 
presto  you  have  runaway  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  this  type  of  track 
record  I  am  not  sure  which  to  worry 
about  first:  The  open  window  of  vul- 
nerability or  the  rising  tides  that  will 
swamp  all  boats. 

We  are  about  to  see  400,000  families 
lose  their  basic  welfare  benefit.  We  are 
about  to  see  another  300,000  families 
have  their  benefits  cut.  Where  will 
their  chicken  come  from? 

We  are  about  to  see  $600  million  cut 
from  the  medicaid  program.  That  is  a 
lot  of  chicken  out  of  the  tiny  pots  of 
the  poorest  people  in  this  country. 

And  we  are  about  to  see  875,000 
people  lose  all  their  food  stamp  bene- 
fits. No  chicken  for  them. 

Chicken  Littles?  Voodoo  generally 
requires  killing  the  chicken.  Voodoo 
economics  is  the  magic  that  makes  the 
chicken  disappear. 


KO-OP  66,  INC.-A  GREAT 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HILER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  trip  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  came  in  contact  with  a  new  or- 
ganization that  is  striving  to  establish 
a  food  bank  for  older  citizens,  to  help 
maintain  their  health  and  standard  of 
living  with  dignity. 

What  is  unique  about  this  program, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  it  receives  not  1 
penny  in  Government  subsidies— 100 
percent  of  the  income  it  derives  is  pro- 
vided in  benefits  to  deserving  older 
Hooslers— that  is  much  better  than 
any  Federal  program  I  know  of. 

The  organization  is  KO-OP  65,  Inc., 
and  already  has  enlisted  160  volun- 
teers to  operate  the  program.  They 
have  signed  up  80  members,  age  59 
and  above,  who  will  be  receiving  sur- 
plus food  donated  by  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers and  private  growers. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  provided  a 
building  rent  free.  In  a  recent  'run  for 
hunger,"  several  sponsors  provided 
shirts  and  paid  for  all  expenses,  allow- 
ing all  the  income  from  this  event  to 
be  used  for  helping  senior  citizens.  Nu- 
merous businesses  also  have  donated 
their  time  and  resources  to  help  insure 
the  success  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long,  this  Con- 
gress has  been  devising  taxpayer-subsi- 
dized assistance  programs  that  fall 
way  short  of  their  well-intended  goals 
while  all  along  failing  to  recognize  the 
great  iratential  and  effectiveness  of 
volunteer  efforts  like  KO-OP  65.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating and  encouraging  organiza- 
tions like  KO-OP  65.  They  are  far 
more  effective  in  eradicating  hunger 
and  preserving  the  dignity  of  our 
senior  citizens  than  any  program  we 
can  create. 


September  21,  1981 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clauses  6  (e)  and  (g)  of  rule  X, 
and  without  objection,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
EvAns)  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This   "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  ttoor. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication   from   the   Clerk   of   the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Waskihgtoh,  D.C, 
September  21, 1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nnu,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at  2:25 
p.m.  on  Friday,  September  18,  1981  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

E^MxmD  L.  Hem  SHAW,  Jr., 
CUrk,  House  of  Representatives. 


map,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  which  refers  to  such  lock  shall  here- 
after be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such 
lock  as  Leland  Bowman  Lock. 


D  1210 


SECOND     ANNUAL     REPORT     OF 
FEDERAL     LABOR     RELATIONS 
AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDED    SEPTEMBER    30,    1980— 
MESSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowlng  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-454,  Sec. 
701)  (5  U.S.C.  7104(e)),  I  hereby  trans- 
mit the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  ended  September  30. 

1980. 

Ronald  Reagah. 
The   White   House,   September  18, 
1981. 


LELAND  BOWMAN  LOCK 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4284)  to 
name  the  lock  authorized  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Vermilion  Lock,  La.,  "Leland 
Bowman  Lock." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 4284 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lock  authorized  by  section  114  of  Public  Law 
94-587  as  a  replacement  for  Vermilion  Ix>ck, 
Louisiana,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as 
Leland  Bowman  Lock.  Any  law,  regulation. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  address  you  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  today  to  re- 
quest support  for  and  passage  of  HJl. 
4284.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  name  a  water  control  structure  in 
my  district,  the  "Vermilion  Lock,"  in 
honor  of  the  late  Capt.  Leland 
Bowman.  Captain  Bowman  who 
passed  away  on  May  21.  was  a  constit- 
uent of  mine.  I  am  proud  to  say.  It  is 
Captain  Bowman  who  was  the  single 
person  responsible  for  securing  the  au- 
thorization and  funding  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Vermilion  Lock. 

Groundbreaking  for  the  Vermilion 
Lock  is  scheduled  for  September  27.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  Captain  Bowman 
will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  these 
ceremonies  for  this  important  water- 
ways structure  on  the  Intracoastal 
Canal  in  south  Louisiana.  Certainly, 
all  those  who  attend  that  day  and  the 
many  who  are  unable  but  who  knew 
Captain  Bowman  will  recall  fondly  his 
great  personal  contributions  and  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  waterways 
and  especially  on  behalf  of  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Vermilion  Lock. 

The  critical  role  he  played  in  urging 
and  obtaining  modernization  of  the 
Vermilion  Lock  is  justification  enough, 
I  feel,  to  name  the  Vermilion  Lock  in 
his  honor.  Many  others  feel  the  same 
way,  I  must  note  to  you.  The  Vermil- 
ion Parish  Police  Jury  adopted  on 
June  15  a  resolution  to  have  the  Lock 
renamed  Leland  Bowman  Lock.  Ver- 
milion Parish  is  the  area  where  the 
lock  is  located.  The  police  jury's  action 
represents  strong  local  support  as  the 
jury  is  the  official  lock  project  spon- 
sor. 

others  who  have  contacted  me 
urging  renaming  of  the  lock  in  honor 
of  Captain  Bowman  include  the  Water 
Resources  Congress  whose  board  on 
June  22  unanimously  adopted  a 
motion  to  do  so  and  who  requested  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  The  Louisiana  Intra- 
coastal Seaway  Association  voted 
unanimotisly  on  June  5  to  request  the 
necessary  action  be  taken  to  name  the 
lock  after  Captain  Bowman.  The 
American  Waterways  Operators  on 
Jime  4  directed  Its  staff  to  seek  intro- 
duction of  appropriate  legislation  to 
rename  the  structure  after  Captain 
Bowman.  Also,  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Canal  Association  has  announced  its 
support  for  renaming  the  lock  on  his 
behalf. 

Captain  Bowman  gave  many  years  of 
service  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  wa- 
terways. He  served  as  licensed  boat 
captain,   port   captain   and   engineer. 


towing  contractor,   and  president  of 
two  shipyards  In  south  Louisiana.  His 
career  spanned  50  years.  During  that 
time  he  served  his  Industry,  his  SUte, 
and  his  Nation   as  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Intracoastal  Seaway  Asso- 
ciation and  was  a  charter  member.  He 
was     vice     chairman     and     charter 
member  of  the  Louisana  Coastal  Com- 
mission, member  of  the  National  Wa- 
terways Conference's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors  and   Advisory   Board,   and   vice 
president  of  region  3  of  the  American 
Waterways  Operators,  to  name  a  few. 
On  July  14.  1972.  the  Jennings.  Lou- 
isiana Association  of  Commerce,  where 
he  lived,  named  Captain  Bowman  'Mr. 
Waterwa3rs,"   for   untiring  efforts  in 
behalf   of   Jennings   and   the   entire 
southwest  Louisiana  waterway  system. 
In    1974,    the    Louisiana   Intracoastal 
Seaway  Association  awarded  him  in 
recognition  of  his  many  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  LISA  and  his  untiring 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  development 
of  south  Louisiana  water  resources.  He 
was  proclaimed  "Maritime  Man  of  the 
Year,  1977-78, "  by  the  Propellor  Club 
of  Port  of  Sabine,  Port  of  Beaimiont, 
Port  of  Lake  Arthur,  Port  of  Lake 
Charles,  and  Port  of  Orange. 

Though  Captain  Bowman  was  an  in- 
strumental figure  in  many  waterways 
projects,  such  as  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  the  Mermentau  basin  proj- 
ect in  Louisiana,  the  Teche- Vermilion 
diversion  project  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
erection  of  high-level  waterways 
bridges  in  Louisiana,  he  must  be  for- 
ever remembered  for  his  imtiring  and 
unending  work  to  modernize  the  Ver- 
mUion  Lock.  This  structure  will  sig- 
nificantly aid  in  the  reduction  of  navi- 
gation costs,  improve  salt  water  intru- 
sion control,  and  facilitate  the  dis- 
charge of  floodwaters.  It  is  only 
proper,  and  certainly  due,  that  the 
Vermilion  Lock  be  renamed  the 
"Leland  Bowman  Lock"  as  a  fitting 
and  lasting  tribute  to  the  person  who 
saw  the  need  for  and  gave  so  much  to 
make  its  construction  possible. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Today 
is  the  day  for  the  caU  of  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4,  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  September  22. 
1981. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  OPPOSING 
SOVIET  TREATMENT  OP  YURIY 
SHUKHEVYCH 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  Ill)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  cease  its  impris- 
onment of  Yuriy  Shulchevych  and 
permit  him  and  his  family  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Res.  Ill 

Whereas  Yuriy  Shukhevych  is  currently 
■ervlng  hte  28th  year  of  imprisonment, 
having  been  free  from  Soviet  Jails  for  an  ag- 
grecmte  of  only  4  years  since  1948,  the  date 
of  his  original  arrest  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  sole  basis  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  Yxiriy  Shukhevych  Is  his  refusal  to 
denounce  the  ideals  of  nkralnlui  national- 
ism and  the  activities  of  his  late  father 
Roman  Shukhevych.  a  Ukrainian  freedom 
fighter: 

Whereas  such  imprisonment  violates  the 
commitments  to  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, expression,  religion,  and  emigration 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union  through  iU  adop- 
tion of,  or  participation  as  a  signatory  to. 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
llUcal  Rights,  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

Whereas  Yuriy  Shukhevych  suffers  from 
various  severe  medical  ailments,  including 
chronic  ulcer,  heart,  vision,  and  dental  prob- 
lems, but  has  not  received  necessary  medical 
attention  while  in  prison;  and 

Whereas  Yuriy  Shukhevych  has  re- 
nounced his  Soviet  citizenship  and  has 
Joined  the  UkraiiUan  Public  Group  To  Pro- 
mote the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concuiring\  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  comply  with  its  commitments  imder 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights,  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  by  providing 
proper  medical  care  to  Yuriy  Shukhevych. 
by  releasing  Yuriy  Shukhevych  from  prison, 
and  by  permitting  Yuriy  Shukhevych  and 


his   family   to   emigrate   from   the   Soviet 
Union  to  a  country  of  their  choice: 

(2)  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  express  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  strong  and  continuing  op- 
position of  the  United  States  to  the  impris- 
onment and  maltreatment  of  Yurity  Shuk- 
hevych; and 

(3)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  reiterate  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States,  In  eval- 
uating Its  relations  with  other  nations,  will 
consider  the  extent  to  which  such  other  na- 
tions honor  their  commitments  under  Inter- 
national law.  particularly  any  such  commit- 
ments concerning  hiunan  rights. 

Sk:.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  United  SUtes  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zabukki)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLCX:KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  HI,  I 
would  like  to  announce  a  small  change 
in  the  program  for  tomorrow.  For  the 
information  of  the  Members  it  is  our 
intention  to  bring  up  one  bill  under 
suspension  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 22.  That  bill  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  220.  providing  for  honor- 
ary citizenship  for  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  111,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  should  cease  its  imprisonment 
of  Yuriy  Shukhevych  and  permit  him 
and  his  family  to  emigTate  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych,  the  son  of  a 
Ukrainian  freedom  fighter,  has  been 
Jailed  29  of  the  past  33  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  so-called  crime  is 
merely  Shukhevych's  refusal  to  de- 
nounce the  ideals  of  Ukrainian  nation- 
alism and  the  deeds  of  his  father,  who 
struggled  for  freedom. 

Shukhevych  has  not  received  essen- 
tial medical  treatment  while  in  prison, 
although  he  suffers  a  series  of  ail- 
ments. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  voice  UJS.  opposition  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych, 
to  remind  the  Soviets  of  their  viola- 
tions of  international  commitments 
such  as  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Himian 
Rights,  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  as 
well  Bfi  the  Soviet  Constitution:  and  to 
urge  that  Shukhevych  and  his  family 
be  permitted  to  emigrate  and  find  a 
new  homeland. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  111. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations and  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  111,  I 
am  pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of  this 
resolution.  It  was  first  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  PRiTCHAia,  and  has  subsequently 
been  endorsed  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
over  60  Members.  The  resolution  was 
reported  favorably  from  the  subcom- 
mittee and  later  from  the  full  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych,  the  son  of  a 
Ukrainian  freedom  fighter  who  resist- 
ed the  Russians  following  the  defeat 
of  the  Germans  in  World  War  II,  was 
first  arrested  in  1948  at  the  yoimg  age 
of  14.  The  cause  of  his  imprisonment 
appeared  to  be  his  refusal  to  yield  to 
Soviet  demands  that  he  renounce  his 
father  and  Ukrainian  nationalism. 
After  a  10-year  term,  he  was  released 
to  identify  his  father's  body  but  rear- 
rested before  the  day  was  out.  A  find- 
ing by  the  Soviet  Supreme  Court  that 
the  form  of  the  tribunal  imder  which 
he  was  originally  sentenced  was  illegal, 
as  were  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal, 
was  not  enough  to  prevent  his  rear- 
rest. After  serving  his  second  10-year 
sentence,  Mr.  Shukhevych  was  re- 
leased for  3V4  years  until  he  was  rear- 
rested in  1972  on  grounds  that  his 
memoirs  constituted  "anti-Soviet  agi- 
tation and  propaganda."  His  third  sen- 
tence, which  is  is  serving  today,  in- 
cludes 5  years  in  prison,  5  in  a  harsh 
labor  camp,  and  5  in  exile.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  continued  imprisonment 
have  led  to  severe  medical  problems. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  a  man 
like  Yuriy  Shukhevych  who  has  had 
the  courage  to  renounce  his  Soviet 
citizenship  and.  while  still  in  prison,  to 
Join  the  Helsinki  monitoring  group  in 
Kiev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case,  like  so  many 
others,  is  a  cardinal  example  of  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up 
to  its  commitments,  not  only  under 
certain  provisions  of  its  own  Constitu- 
tion, but  under  such  international 
agreements  as  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  111  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  should  provide 
proper  medical  treatment  to  Yuriy 
Shukhevych,  release  him  from  prison, 
and  permit  him  and  his  family  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  also  calls  on  the  President  to  ex- 
press the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  Shukhevych's  continued 
imprisonment   and  maltreatment.   In 
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views  received  from  the  administra- 
tion, we  were  told  that— 

Resolution  111  Is  consistent  with  and  sup- 
portive of  our  policy  of  considering  the 
extent  to  which  other  nations  honor  their 
commitments  under  international  law,  par- 
ticularly concerning  hiunan  rights,  in  evalu- 
ating our  relations  with  those  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  Yuriy 
Shukhevych  is  on  the  conacience  of 
this  Nation,  and  his  courage  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  repression  is  an  inspira- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  111  on 
behalf  of  Yuriy  Shukhevych  and  all 
those  like  him  who  languish  in  Soviet 
prisons  and  labor  camps.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  other  speak- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  would 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Bonker),  chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  International  Organizations. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions long  concerned  about  human 
rights  abuses  all  over  the  world  contin- 
ues to  take  up  resolutions  pertaining 
to  various  dissidents,  whose  human 
rights  have  been  violated.  We  are 
about  to  report  out  to  the  Hotise  floor 
three  such  resolutions. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych  is  currently  serv- 
ing his  28th  year  of  imprisonment.  He 
has  been  freed  from  Soviet  Jails  for  a 
total  of  4  years  since  1948,  having  been 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  denounce 
the  ideals  of  Ukrainian  nationalism 
and  the  activities  of  his  late  father, 
who  was  a  Ukrainian  freedom  fighter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was 
passed  favorably  by  the  subcommittee 
and  by  the  fuU  House  committee  and 
has  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  House 
today. 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  111.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  treatment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  Yuriy  Shukhevych. 

As  signatories  to  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  dvil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  and  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
acknowledged  the  right  of  its  citizens 
to  emigrate. 

Yuriy  Shukhevych  is  currently  serv- 
ing his  28th  year  of  imprisonment  for 
refusing  to  denounce  the  Ideals  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  the  activi- 
ties of  his  late  father,  Roman  Shukhe- 
vych. a  Ukrainian  freedom  fighter. 
The  Soviet  Union  should  cease  this 
imprisonment  and  allow  him  and  his 
family  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of 
their  choice. 


Yuriy  Shukhevych  cannot  speak  for 
himself;  we,  in  this  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  speak  for  him  and  others  like 
him.*  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  111). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENXaiAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  concurrent  resolution 
Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGARDING    THE    SAFETY    AND 

FREEDOM   OF  SOVIET  CHTIZEN 

YURI  BADZYO 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  193) 
concerning  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
Soviet  citizen  Yuri  Badzyo. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  193 

Whereas  Yuri  Badzyo  is  currently  serving 
a  seven-year  prison  sentence  in  the  notori- 
ous Mordovian  labor  camps,  to  be  followed 
by  five  years  in  internal  exile,  for  ideas  con- 
tained in  an  unpublished  manuscript  that  is, 
in  fact,  misslnr. 

Whereas  Yuri  Badzyo  desired  greater  po- 
litical, cultural,  and  artistic  freedom  for  the 
Ukrainian  people; 

Whereas,  because  of  these  beliefs,  Yuri 
Badzyo  was  expelled  from  the  Soviet  Cwn- 
mimist  Party  and  was  refused  work  in  his 
profession,  philology;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Constitution  Itself 
guarantees  rights  for  nationalities  as  weU  as 
Individual  rights:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives— 

(1)  expresses  its  concern  for  the  well- 
being,  safety,  and  freedom  of  the  Ukrainian 
patriot  Yuri  Badzyo; 

(2)  asks  the  President  to  express  to  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  the  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  this  prisoner  of  conscience 
and  in  the  fate  of  his  wife  Svitlana  Kyry- 
chenko,  who  has  also  been  dismissed  from 
her  profession  for  her  Impassioned  support 
of  her  husband's  ideas  and  work,  as  well  as 
in  the  welfare  of  their  two  children  Boh- 
dana  and  Serhly  Badzyo;  and 

(3)  requests  that  the  President  remind  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  obligations  to  honor 
human  rights  tmder  the  terms  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 


The  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Bonker  )  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bohker). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second  of 
three  resolutions  that  are  being  re- 
ported to  the  floor  today.  This  resolu- 
tion concerns  Yuri  Badzyo  who  is  a 
Ukrainian  citizen.  He  is  serving  a  7- 
year  prison  sentence  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp  for  ideas  contained  in  an  unpub- 
lished manuscript.  The  prison  sen- 
tence is  to  be  followed  by  5  years  of  in- 
ternal exile.  This  particular  resolution 
expresses  the  concern  of  the  House  for 
the  well  being,  the  safety,  and  the 
freedom  of  this  Ukrainian  patriot,  and 
asks  the  President  to  express  to  the 
Soviet  Government  our  continuing  in- 
terest in  his  case. 

O  1220 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  House  Resolution  193, 
a  resolution  concerning  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  Yuri  Badzyo. 

Yuri  Badzyo.  a  philologist  by  profes- 
sion, is  currently  spending  7  years 
in  a  prison  camp  as  a  result  of  a  schol- 
arly study  he  did  entitled,  "The  Right 
to  Live."  The  mantiscript  is  now  miss- 
ing. Yuri  Badzyo  has  been  a  longtime 
critic  of  the  "ruasification"  policy 
toward  the  Ukraine.  His  defense  of 
others  who  had  Joined  him  in  resisting 
that  policy,  led  to  his  dismissal  from 
his  research  work  at  the  Institute  of 
Literature  in  Kiev  and  his  expulsion  in 
1968  from  the  Communist  Party.  His 
wife,  Svitlana  Kyrychenko,  was  also 
dismissed  from  her  position  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Philosophy  for  her  actions 
on  behalf  of  Ukrainian  dissidents. 

In  December  1979.  Badzyo  was  sen- 
tenced to  7  years  of  corrective  labor  to 
be  followed  by  5  years  in  exile  for  anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda.  How- 
ever, even  from  the  labor  camp, 
Badzyo  continued  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sive policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Last 
year,  Yuri  Badzyo  was  one  of  three 
prisoners  who  smuggled  a  message  out 
of  their  camp,  announcing  that  they 
were  refusing  to  work  during  the 
Olympics  to  protest  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  They  maintain— 
correctly— that  there  is  an  "imbreak- 
able  tie  between  the  external  political 
aggressive  actions  of  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment and  the  internal  policy  of  re- 
pression against  dissidents." 

The  resolution  before  us  today  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  the  House,  for 
the  well-being,  safety,  and  freedom  of 
the  Ukrainian  patriot  and  asks  the 
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President  to  Inform  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities of  U.S.  Interest  in  the  case  of 
Badzyo,  his  wife  and  their  two  chil- 
dren. As  in  other  cases,  the  Soviets 
must  be  reminded  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  accords  and  called 
to  account  for  their  neglect  of  human 
rights  within  their  own  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  not  only  on  behalf  of 
Yuri  Badzyo  and  his  family  but  on 
behalf  of  those  of  his  colleagues  who 
have  resisted  great  pressure  to  main- 
tain their  Ukrainian  heritage  and 
identity. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  193, 
concerning  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
Soviet  citizen  Yuri  Badzyo. 

House  Resolution  193  was  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
last  week,  along  with  two  other  resolu- 
tions regarding  Soviet  dissidents, 
which  we  are  considering  here  today.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Honorable  Don  Bonker, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
these  measures  now  before  the  House, 
and  for  his  continuing  work  toward 
improving  the  human  rights  situation 
around  the  globe. 

At  present,  Yuri  Badzyo  is  impris- 
oned in  a  Soviet  labor  camp  serving  a 
7-year  sentence  aiter  which  he  will  be 
subjected  to  5  years  of  internal  exile. 
Badzyo  was  accused  for  ideas  present- 
ed in  an  unpublished  manuscript.  His 
wife,  for  supporting  her  husband,  was 
dismissed  from  her  employment.  Here 
again  is  another  example  of  a  Soviet 
prisoner  of  conscience,  and  his  family, 
denied  basic  rights  and  freedom  be- 
cause of  personal  beliefs. 

House  Resolution  193  expresses  the 
concern  of  Congress  for  the  freedom 
of  Yuri  Badzyo;  asks  the  President  to 
transmit  that  concern  to  the  Soviets, 
urge  they  comply  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, and  assure  the  safety  and  rights 
of  Yuri  Badzyo,  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of 
House  Resolution  193. 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  my  resolution,  House  Res- 
olution 193,  concerning  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  Yuri  Badzyo,  a  Ukrainian 
prisoner  of  conscience. 

Yuri  Badzyo,  a  45-year-old  philolo- 
gist, is  currently  serving  a  7-year  term 
in  a  Soviet  prison  camp  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  scholarly  study  entitled 
"The  Right  to  Live."  This  1,400-page 
manuscript,  which  has  disappeared 
under  mysterious  circumstances,  is 
critical  of  the  course  and  consequences 


of  the  Soviet  nationalities  policy  in 
the  Ukraine. 

In  1965  Soviet  authorities  began  to 
crack  down  against  those  who  opposed 
the  official  policy  of  "russification," 
and  spoke  out  for  greater  national, 
cultural,  and  artistic  freedom  in  the 
Ukraine. 

When  Badzyo  protested  the  Govern- 
ment arrests,  searches,  and  interroga- 
tions, he  was  subsequently  dismissed 
from  research  work  at  the  Institute  of 
Literature  In  Kiev  and  expelled  from 
the  Communist  Party. 

Unable  to  locate  a  Job  in  his  profes- 
sion, Badzyo  worked  as  a  bread  loader 
in  Kiev  for  the  8  years  prior  to  his 
arrest  in  April  1979. 

It  Is  understood  that  on  December 
21. 1979,  Yuri  Badzyo  was  sentenced  to 
7  years  corrective  labor  followed  by  5 
years  in  internal  exile. 

Badzyo  is  being  held  at  the  notori- 
ous Mordovian  corrective  labor  colony, 
well  known  for  its  conditions  of  chron- 
ic himger,  inadequate  medical  care, 
and  hard  labor.  His  wife,  Zvltlana  Kyr- 
ytschenko,  has  been  active  on  behalf 
of  her  husband,  and  after  a  recent 
visit  reported  of  his  health.  She  indi- 
cated that  he  is  losing  his  eyesight  and 
could  scarcely  see  with  one  eye. 

This  resolution  will  express  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  Yuri  Badzyo,  and 
ask  the  President  to  express  to  the 
Soviet  Government  the  Interest  of  our 
country  on  his  behalf,  and  for  his  wife, 
as  well. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  several  Members  of  Congress, 
including  the  Honorable  Henkt 
Waxman,  Bobbi  Fiedler,  Mervyn 
Dymally,  Jerry  Lewis,  Anthoitt 
Beilenson,  Augustus  Hawkins, 
Carlos  Moorheas,  and  our  esteemed 
colleague  Claude  Pepper. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Los  Angeles  Journal- 
ists Group  of  Amnesty  International, 
and  particularly  Ms.  Ruth  Hlrschman. 
chair  of  the  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
Committee.  This  group  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  attention  to  Mr. 
Badzyo. 

Passage  of  this  measure  is  an  impor- 
tant reminder  that  we  will  not  forget 
those  who  personify  the  continuing 
struggle  for  human  rights. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  today's 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  193, 
and  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  this  body.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Resolution 
193,  a  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  Yuri  Badzyo,  a 
citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Again  we  must  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  of  its  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  accords.  Mr.  Badzyo  is  a 
Ukrainian  patriot  currently  serving  a 
7-year  prison  sentence  in  a  labor  camp 
because  of  his  writings  in  an  unpub- 
lished  document.   We   are   also   con- 
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cemed  about  the  fate  of  his  wife,  Svit- 
lana  Kyrychenko,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  two  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  on  behalf  of  Yuri  Badzyo 
and  his  family.* 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  jrleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  193. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  OPPOSING 
SOVIET  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
ANATOLY  SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  152)  to  urge  the 
President  to  continue  to  express  the 
opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  152 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accord  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  commits  Its  signatories  to  respect 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory 
to  the  accord; 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been 
Imprisoned  In  the  Soviet  Union  in  violation 
of  the  accord; 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  actions  of  Soviet 
authorities,  Mr.  Shcharansky's  health  has 
deteriorated  to  a  point  where  his  life  is 
threatened;  and 

Whereas  humanitarian  Interests  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accord  require 
that  Soviet  authorities  end  the  incarcer- 
ation and  inhumane  treatment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Raolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  that  the  President,  at 
every  suitable  opportunity  and  in  the 
strongest  terms,  should  express  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  SociaJlst  Republics  the  op- 
position of  the  United  States  to  the  impris- 
onment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and 
should  urge  that  Mr.  Shcharansky  be  given 
proper  medical  treatment  and  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  BoNKER)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Leach)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recogniz**  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  BomcER). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  res- 
olution to  come  before  this  Chamber 
and  to  be  passed  out  by  the  full  com- 
mittee regarding  Anatoly  Shcharan- 
sky. This  distinguished  prisoner  of 
conscience  has  been  in  prison  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  and  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 
While  in  prison  his  health  continues 
to  deteriorate. 

We  have  recently  received  a  letter 
from  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Barney 
Frank)  concerning  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
medical  condition,  stating  that  it  con- 
tinues to  worsen,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  effort  within  the  Soviet  Union 
to  provide  proper  medical  treatment 
to  Mr.  Shcharansky. 

So  this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  in 
order,  and  it  is  timely.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President 
should  be  urged  to  continue  to  express 
U.S.  opposition  to  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Shcharansky  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speakei,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  152,  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  continue  to  ex- 
press U.S.  opposition  to  the  Soviet  im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

The  case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a 
courageous  young  Soviet  Jew,  is  well- 
known  in  this  coimtry.  Many  of  us 
have  met  with  Avital  Shcharansky,  his 
wife,  and  know  of  the  despair  she 
must  face  as  she  presses  tirelessly  for 
her  husband's  release. 

As  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  once  again  reneged 
on  its  human  rights  commitments 
under  international  agreements  such 
as  the  Helsinki  accords.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  a  computer  programer 
for  the  Moscow  Research  Institute  for 
Oil  and  Gas,  was  an  active  and  dynam- 
ic leader  in  the  movement  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
Act.  In  1977,  he  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  working  for  the  Ameri- 
can CIA,  and  was  finally  convicted  of 
the  charges  in  July  1978.  Efforts  by 


the  American  Government  during  that 
period  to  prevent  his  sentencing  by  de- 
nying any  validity  to  the  CIA  charges 
placed  aipalnst  Shcharansky,  failed  dis- 
mally. Today,  he  is  serving  a  13-year 
prison  sentence  and  suffering  danger- 
ous health  problems. 

House  Resolution  152  calls  on  the 
President— at  every  suitable  opportu- 
nity and  in  the  strongest  terms— to  ex- 
press to  the  Soviet  authorities  U.S.  op- 
position to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Shcharansky  and  to  urge  that  he  be 
given  proper  medical  treatment  and 
permitted  to  leave  for  Israel. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Reagan 
met  with  Mrs.  Shcharansky  at  the 
White  House  and  assured  her  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  help  her  hus- 
band. Since  then,  the  administration 
has  sent  Congress  written  assurances 
that  it  has  communicated  U.S.  concern 
to  the  Soviets  "via  diplomatic  chan- 
nels" and  that  it  will  continue  those 
efforts.  Thus,  House  Resolution  152  is 
fully  consistent  with  this  administra- 
tion's policy  with  respect  to  American 
policy  in  general  and  Shcharansky's 
case  in  particular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  fnistration  over  the  In- 
justice Mr.  Shcharansky  and  his 
family  suffer  and  the  limits  to  which 
this  Congress  can  go  to  secure  his  re- 
lease. Hopefully,  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  152  will  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  diplomatic  officials  in  ex- 
ercising the  maximum  leverage  possi- 
ble on  Soviet  authorities  on  his  behalf. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  other  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
bsdance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  152,  to 
urge  the  President  to  continue  to  ex- 
press the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Imprisonment  on  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  we  consider,  once  again,  the 
case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  an  in- 
carcerated Soviet  prisoner  of  con- 
science. It  is  most  distressing  that  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  situation  has  not  only 
not  Improved,  but  has  in  fact  deterio- 
rated to  the  point  where  he  hovers 
precariously  close  to  death. 

I  strenuously  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  act  with  compassion  and  provide 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  with  the  vital 
medical  measures  he  requires,  and  to 
permit  his  safe  passage  to  a  new  home 
in  Israel.  Such  a  deed  is  not  a  matter 
of  compassion  alone.  It  is.  as  well,  a 
matter  of  Soviet  adherence  to  interna- 
tional obligations  which  they  agreed 
to  uphold.  Shcharansky's  incarcer- 
ation contravenes  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords,   an   Instnmient   which   under- 


scores respect  for  basic  human  rights 
and  individual  freedom.  House  Resolu- 
tion 152  caUs  on  the  President  to  relay 
the  message  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Soviets  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  152. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  that  re- 
mains I  would  like  to  make  a  conclud- 
ing statement  regarding  the  three  res- 
olutions, two  of  which  have  Just 
passed  the  House. 

This  final  resolution  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  others  that  have  received  our 
action,  and  it  concludes  by  saying: 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President,  at 
every  suitable  opportunity  and  in  the 
strongest  terms,  should  express  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  op- 
position of  the  United  States  to  the  impris- 
onment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and 
should  urge  that  Mr.  Shcharansky  be  given 
proper  medical  treatment  and  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

In  each  of  these  resolutions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  instruct  the  President 
through  his  emissaries  to  make  our 
concerns  known  to  Soviet  authorities. 

This  week  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Bi4in- 
ister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  take 
these  concerns  and  others  expressed 
by  the  Congress  regarding  various  dis- 
sidents and  the  treatment  afforded 
them  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  ex- 
press in  the  strongest  terms  our  con- 
tinuing concern  about  their  health 
and  weU-being  and  in  some  cases  their 
opportunity  to  emigrate  from  that 
country.  It  seems  timely  that  the  reso- 
lutions before  us  instruct  the  Presi- 
dent—and. in  this  case,  through  his 
Secretary  of  State— to  make  these  ex- 
pressions known  to  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. We  need  to  express  in  the  strong- 
est terms  our  continuing  concerns 
about  dissidents  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  again 
demands  that  the  Soviet  Union  end  its 
unjust  and  inhumane  imprisonment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Our  expression 
of  concern  could  not  be  more  urgent 
or  timely.  It  has  been  4  months  since 
Tolya's  family  has  heard  from  him  by 
letter— leading  to  fears  that  Shchar- 
ansky's health,  which  was  already  re- 
ported to  be  rapidly  deteriorating  in 
the  absence  of  an  adequate  diet  and 
proper  medical  attention,  may  be  in 
the  most  serious  Jeopardy.  In  addition, 
the  family's  visits  to  his  prison  camp 
have  been  canceled— another  in  a  long 
string  of  indignities  and  insults  to 
Shcharansky's  brother,  Leonid,  and 
his  mother,  Ida  Milgrom.  The  Soviet 
authorities  seem  to  delight  in  pouring 
salt  into  the  raw  wounds  of  repression 
they  have  inflicted  on  Anatoly  and 
thousands  of  other  Soviet  Jews. 
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The  world  is  all  too  familiar  with 
Anatoly  Shcharansky's  plight,  and  I 
daresay  that  even  he  would  be 
stunned  by  the  worldwide  support  for 
his  freedom.  He  has  become  a  figure 
that  is  larger  than  life,  a  metaphor  for 
the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Our  demand  that  Anatoly  be  freed  is 
especially  timely.  Later  this  week,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Halg  will  meet  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Qromyko  in 
the  most  high  level  exchange  with  a 
Soviet  official  of  this  administration.  I 
deeply  hope  that  Secretary  Halg  will 
fully  adhere  to  President  Reagan's 
commitment  that  the  issue  of  human 
rights  will  always  be  on  the  bargaining 
table  when  we  sit  down  with  the  Sovi- 
ets—and I  trust  our  side.  In  these  dis- 
cussions, will  not  hesitate  to  directly 
raise  this  compelling  matter. 

We  are  also  acting  on  this  resolution 
Just  a  few  days  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  New  Year,  Rosh  Hasha- 
nah,  and  the  Days  of  Awe  that  follow. 
For  Jews  throughout  the  world,  these 
are  days  of  celebration,  renewal,  intro- 
spection, rededlcatlon.  and  the  reaffir- 
mation of  faith— elements  that  &re  es- 
pecially meaningful  for  all  involved  In 
the  fight  for  freedom  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  It  is  entirely  appropriate, 
therefore,  on  the  eve  of  these  holy 
dasrs.  that  the  House  has  chosen  to  re- 
iterate its  commitment  to  freedom  for 
Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  overwhelm- 
ing adoption  of  this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  offering  my  support  for  House  Res- 
olution 152.  which  urges  the  President 
to  express  our  continued  opposition  to 
the  Illegal  and  Immoral  Imprisonment 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and  requests 
that  Soviet  authorities  allow  him  to  be 
given  proper  medical  treatment  and  be 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Since  his  arrest.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky has  become  so  111  that  his  life  is 
now  In  danger.  Soviet  authorities  have 
not  provided  him  with  adequate  medi- 
cal care,  and  as  a  result  his  condition 
is  extremely  perilous. 

We  cannot  forget  these  dissidents 
who  are  continuing  to  be  victimized 
within  the  Soviet  borders  by  repres- 
sive internal  policies  of  that  nation's 
leaders.  The  continued  Incarceration 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Viktor  Bral- 
lovsky.  Vladmlr  Klslik,  and  many 
others  like  them  that  remain  separat- 
ed from  their  families,  are  examples  of 
continuing  repression  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities of  political  prisoners  whose 
sole  crime  Is  a  desire  to  enjoy  their  re- 
ligious freedoms,  political  beliefs,  and 
their  basic  human  rights. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  show  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  Is  deeply  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
other  Soviet  citizens  who  remain  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  by  political 
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boundaries.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 

Resolution  152.« 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 

with  a  sense  of  deep  sadness  but  with 

renewed  vigor  that  we  again  consider  a 

measure  urging  the  release  of  Anatoly 

Shcharansky. 

For  many  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  refused  to  allow  the  emigration  of 
Mr.  Shcharansky  to  Israel  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  he  is  a  very  coura- 
geous. Intelligent,  and  frank  spokes- 
man for  Soviet  Jews.  His  fortitude  is 
remarkable  but  now  his  health  is  im- 
periled to  the  point  that  his  life  is  at 
stake.  For  humanitarian  reasons  the 
Soviet  authorities  should  immediately 
release  Mr.  Shcharansky  and  allow 
him  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  Join  his 
wife  Avltal. 

I  was  fortunate  to  meet  Shchar- 
ansky's mother  during  a  recent  official 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  other 
members  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  efforts  to 
obtain  the  release  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  expressing  our  deep  outrage 
and  concern  over  his  treatment  by 
casting  their  votes  In  favor  of  House 
Resolution  152.« 

•  Mr.  BmOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution 
which  protests  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. Shcharansky  has  now  been  in 
prison  for  over  4  years  for  the  'crime" 
of  seeking  to  live  In  the  State  of  Israel. 
He  has  been  separated  from  his  wife, 
Avltal.  his  mother,  and  other  members 
of  his  family.  The  latest  reports  on 
Shcharansky  are  especiaUy  alarming. 
He  is  gravely  111  and.  In  fact,  may  be 
near  death.  How  long  can  this  unfair 
confinement  continue? 

I  wish  that  there  was  some  way  of 
making  the  Soviet  Government  under- 
stand that  the  concern  of  this  Con- 
gress over  Shcharansky  is  no  fleeting 
interest.  We  shall  not  forget  Shchar- 
ansky. We  shall  continue  to  speak  out 
until  this  good  and  Innocent  man  is 
free.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  In  time 
we  shall  forget  Shcharansky  and  leave 
him  to  his  fate  should  recall  the  case 
of  Alfred  Dreyfus.  Like  Shcharansky, 
Dreyfus  was  Imprisoned  after  a  kanga- 
roo legal  proceeding.  Like  Shchar- 
ansky. Dreyfus  protested  his  Irmo- 
cence.  Agitation  for  Dreyfus'  release 
did  not  end  despite  the  fact  that  Drey- 
fus was  chained  to  his  cell  on  Devil's 
Island.  The  thunder  of  protest  against 
Dreyfus'  imfalr  imprisonment  contin- 
ued to  roar  until  the  day  the  innocent 
Frenchman  was  finally  exonerated.  A 
turning  point  In  that  case  came  when 
the  great  French  writer  Emlle  Zola 
pointed  to  the  Government  of  France 
and  said  "I  accuse."  Today  Members 
of  Congress  Join  as  one  to  say  that  we 
accuse  the  Soviet  Government  of 
knowingly  keeping  an  innocent  man  In 
prison.  We  urge  the  Soviet  Govem- 
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ment  to  immediately  effect  the  release 
of  Shcharansky  and  his  reunification 
with  his  wife  in  Israel.  The  release  of 
Shcharansky  would  benefit  not  only 
the  Shcharansky  family  but  also  the 
cause  of  peaceful  relations  between 
our  two  countries.* 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ordeal  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  one 
that  carries  great  import  for  all  of  us 
who  are  appalled  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's systematic  policy  of  repres- 
sion against  its  own  Jewish  communi- 
ty. Because  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
one  of  the  most  visible  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  refusenlks,  his  Imprisonment 
and  criminal  mistreatment  represent 
not  only  a  profound  human  tragedy, 
but  a  blatant  flouting  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  international  opinion  and 
concern. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  indeed  a 
symbol,  a  man  who  has.  through  his 
suffering  and  his  courage,  come  to  ex- 
emplify the  steadfast  determination  of 
Soviet  Jewry  in  the  face  of  the  most 
malignant  strains  of  anti-Semitism. 
His  ability  to  endure  the  mistreatment 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  have  de- 
vised for  him  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
his  personal  bravery,  but  also  to  the 
deep  desire  for  freedom  that  sustains 
the  entire  ref usenlk  community. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  observers  have 
noted  reports  that  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky is  gravely  ill.  and  that  even  In 
this  extreme  condition  he  is  being 
denied  proper  medical  care  by  his 
Jailers.  Such  gross  insensitivlty  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  is  shocking,  but  not 
surprising. 

The  Soviets'  record,  or  lack  thereof, 
in  the  area  of  human  rights  Is  sadly 
familiar  to  all  of  us  here.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  easy  for  the  United  States 
to  resign  itself  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's imposing  refusal  to  face  up  to 
its  own  constitutional  obligations,  and 
its  responsibilities  under  International 
agreements. 

But  we  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
cannot  stop  calling  the  Soviets  to  face 
their  responsibilities— we  cannot  stop 
reminding  them  of  the  conscience  of 
their  own  nation,  which  they  strive 
not  to  hear. 

The  case  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
goes  far  beyond  Soviet  domestic  poli- 
cies, or  international  political  wran- 
gling. It  strikes  at  the  most  basic  re- 
quirement of  all  who  share  the  human 
condition- respect  for  human  life  and 
liberty,  and  the  obligation  to  preserve 
and  protect  innocent  life. 

Simple  Justice  dictates  clearly  the 
actions  we  are  required  to  take.  We 
must  continue  to  press  for  what  is 
humane  and  Just— for  the  quick  medi- 
cal treatment  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
in  his  Illness,  and  for  his  subsequent 
release  and  free  emigration  to  Israel. 

We  must  do  so  not  only  because  An- 
atoly Shcharansky  is  a  symbol  of  a 
movement  whose  values  we  share,  but 


more  importantly  because  he  is  a 
member  of  the  htmian  family,  whose 
triumph  and  sufferings  we  also  share. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  release  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  would  be  an  important 
humanitarian  statement  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  To  the  extent  that  It  is  in 
our  power  to  bring  such  a  move 
about— and  today's  resolution  was  only 
one  of  the  steps  we  can,  and  should, 
take— I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  to  Join  in  a  redoubled 
effort  to  win  Justice  for  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  rise  and 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  voting  for 
House  Resolution  152,  a  resolution  op- 
posing the  continued  imprisonment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  It  was  4  years 
ago.  March  15.  that  Mr.  Shcharansky 
was  arrested.  As  we  aU  know.  Anatoly 
received  a  severely  Inflated  13-year 
prison  term  in  July  1977.  the  result  of 
trumped-up  espionage  charges.  This 
13-year  sentence  was  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  despite  Presidential 
intervention  attesting  that  Shchar- 
ansky was  not  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Now  over  4  years  later,  I  am  sad  to 
state  that  the  situation  has  worsened. 
Mr.  Shcharansky  not  only  remains  im- 
prisoned but  his  health  has  continued 
to  deteriorate.  Latest  available  infor- 
mation indicates  that  he  is  seriously 
ill,  that  he  is  not  receiving  necessary 
medical  treatment  in  the  Perm  labor 
camp  where  he  is  serving  his  sentence. 

The  Soviets  handling  of  this  case 
has  been  recognized  worldwide  as  a 
blatant  example  of  injustice  and  a  vio- 
lation of  hmnan  rights.  To  Imagine 
that  such  an  imjust  series  of  events,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, can  actually  occur  in  modem 
times  is  indeed  a  depressing  thought. 
As  civilized  people  with  an  Inherent 
re8i>ect  for  human  rights,  we  must  not 
relent  In  our  efforts  to  seciire  the  re- 
lease of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We 
must  continue  to  persevere  as  we  hope 
and  pray  that  Anatoly  is  able  to  perse- 
vere. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
shameful  injustices  in  the  case  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  I  can  only  hope 
that  civilized  people  worldwide  virlll 
not  relax  their  efforts  to  achieve  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  expeditious  release.* 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 152,  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  express  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  Im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  expression 
of  support  for  Soviet  prisoner  of  con- 
science Anatoly  Shcharansky  is  both 
timely  and  Important. 

As  a  symbol  of  all  individuals  serving 
sentences  in  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps  because  of  their  beliefs,  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky  represents  Soviet  Jews 


who  desire  to  emigrate.  His  incarcer- 
ation is  the  result  of  an  unjust  trial 
that  was  condemned  around  the  world. 
His  real  "crime"  was  that  he  was  the 
leader  in  the  movement  of  Jews  who 
wished  to  leave. 

Shcharansky's  health  is  of  immedi- 
ate concern  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  is.  in  part,  the  reason  this 
resolution  is  so  timely.  But  there  is  no 
time  when  the  Shcharansky  case  is 
not  relevant  to  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  long  as  he  and  others  like  him  are 
Incarcerated,  and  as  long  as  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  denied  their  constitutionaUy 
guaranteed  right  to  emigrate  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  in- 
dicate our  strong  objections. 

I  recently  circulated  a  letter  to  our 
colleagues  asking  them  to  Join  me  in 
urging  Secretary  of  State  Halg  to  raise 
the  issue  of  the  Shcharansky  case 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  when  they  meet  in  New 
York  later  this  week. 

I  attach  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  is 
being  sent  today  to  Secretary  of  State 
Halg. 

HOUSI  OP  RKPRKSEIfTATrvCS. 

WathingUm,  D.C.,  September  21, 1981. 
Secretary  Aixxajiser  Haig, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcrxtart:  We  are  concerned 
about  reports  that  Soviet  prisoner  of  eon- 
science  Anatoly  Shcharansky  may  be  seri- 
ously ill  in  the  Perm  labor  camp  where  he  is 
currently  serving  the  remainder  of  his  term 
for  allegedly  contacting  agents  of  the  CIA. 
As  you  know,  his  show  trial  In  July.  1978 
provoked  unprecedented  international  pro- 
tests, particularly  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  your  upcoming  meeting 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
myko is  an  excellent  opportunity  lor  you  to 
express  the  United  SUtes'  strong  objections 
to  his  continued  incarceration  and  to  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  a  team  of  quali- 
fied physicians  to  examine  Shcharansky  to 
determine  his  exact  medical  condition  and 
to  administer  whatever  medical  treatment 
may  be  necessary. 

We  consider  Shcharansky's  condition  to 
be  a  matter  of  serious  U.S.  concern.  We 
trust  that  you  will  respond  favorably  to  our 
request  that  you  forcefully  and  effectively 
convey  the  objections  of  the  United  States 
to  Andrei  Gromyko  at  your  meeting  with 
him  later  this  month. 

Barney  Frank.  Les  Aucoin.  Bdike  Lowry. 
John  J.  LaFalce,  Anthony  Beilenson, 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Charles  E.  Schumer, 
Thomas  M.  Foglietta,  Ray  Kogovsek, 
William  D.  Ford,  Norman  E. 
D' Amours.  Guy  V.  MoUnari,  Marjorle 
S.  Holt,  Martin  Frost,  Tom  Harkin, 
Tom  Lantos.  Gerry  E.  Studds,  Buddy 
Roemer,  Bobbi  Fiedler,  Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo,  WlUiam  H.  Gray.  III.  James  L. 
Oberstar,  Frank  Horton.  Joel  Pritch- 
ard,  George  C.  Wortley.  Joseph  G. 
Minish,  Tony  Coelho,  Frederick  W. 
Richmond,  Harold  E.  Ford,  James  M. 
Jeffords,  Bill  McCollum.  Bob  Edgar, 
James  M.  Shaimon,  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
John  J.  Moakley,  Stephen  J.  Solarz, 
Bernard  J.  Dwyer.  Willis  D.  Oradison. 
Jr.,  Joiuithan  B.  Bingham,  Robert  A. 
Roe,  Toby  Roth,  John  LeBoutillier, 
Bill  Lowery,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Ken 
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Kramer,  Harold  C.  Hollenbeck,  Don 
Ritter,  William  F.  Ooodllng.  Jamea  M. 
ColUns.  Parren  J.  MltcbeU,  WilUam 
Lehman,  Eugene  V.  Atkinson.  David 
R.  Bowen,  Bob  Shamansky,  Edward  P. 
Boland.  Henry  A.  Waxman,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr.,  Don  Edwards.  Bill  Brodhead. 
Millicent  Fenwick.  Dan  Ollckraan. 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman.  Walter  E.  Faunt- 
roy,  Don  Bonker,  and  Toby  Moffett.« 

*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution  to 
express  concern  over  the  imprison- 
ment of  Anatoly  Shcraransky.  This 
resolution  is  particularly  timely,  since 
Shcharansky  has  not  been  heard  from 
in  several  months,  and  there  is  In- 
creased concern  for  his  safety. 

In  light  of  the  intense  International 
concern  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
welfare,  I  recently  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  State  Halg  to  urge  that  he  raise  this 
issue  in  his  forthcoming  meeting  with 
Soviet  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  taken 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  express  our 
concern  over  the  plight  of  different 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience,  and  An- 
atoly Shcharansky  Is  only  the  most 
notable.  His  case  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  callous  disregard 
for  human  rights,  and  particularly  Its 
disregard  for  the  Helsinki  accord  to 
which  it  is  a  signatory. 

My  administrative  assistant  recently 
returned  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  she  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  many  dissidents  and  their 
families.  She  has  reported  to  me  that 
it  is  only  pressure  from  the  Interna- 
tional community,  including  the  U.S. 
Congress,  that  keeps  many  of  these 
people  alive.  It  is  clear  that  our  efforts 
must  continue  unabated  untU  the 
Soviet  Government  recognizes  the 
basic  rights  of  Its  own  citizens. 

I  want  to  commend  the  sponsor  of 
this  resolution,  Mr.  Rikaldo,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  protest  the 
Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  this  truly 
great  Individual,  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.* 

*  BCr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  House  Resolution  152,  re- 
Erarding  the  imprisonment  and  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky, a  Soviet  Jew  who  has  sought  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Since  January  of  this  year.  Mi. 
Shcharansky  has  been  held  in  solitary 
confinement  at  one  of  the  Perm  Labor 
Camps.  His  living  conditions  in  the 
camp  are  deplorable.  He  is  receiving 
half  rations  of  food— about  1,000  calo- 
ries per  day— and  is  allowed  only  30 
minutes  of  exercise  each  day.  As  a 
result,  his  health  is  deteriorating— he 
is  suffering  from  heart  problems, 
memory  loss  and  other  difficulties. 
Furthermore,  because  his  cell  is  poorly 
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lit.  his  attempts  to  pass  the  time  by 
reading  have  impaired  his  vision. 

Mr.  Shcharansky's  mistreatment  by 
Soviet  officials  appears  particularly 
barbaric  in  light  of  the  circimistances 
surrounding  his  imprisonment.  His 
widely  publicized  trial,  which  made  a 
mockery  of  Justice,  demonstrated  to 
the  world  the  Soviet  Union's  disregard 
for  even  the  most  basic  of  human 
rights,  as  outlined  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords signed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1975. 

Soviet  persecution  of  Shcharansky 
began  in  1973.  when  he  first  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Following  the  refusal  of  his  applica- 
tion, he  continued  to  seek  to  emigrate, 
and  worked  on  behalf  of  the  human 
rights  cause  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
became  a  founding  member  of  the 
Group  to  Monitor  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  often  acted 
as  a  spokesman  for  Soviet  "refuse- 
niks."  His  courageous  efforts  on  behalf 
of  htmian  rights  ultimately  led  to  his 
arrest  In  March  1977.  on  charges  of 
spying  for  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  worldwide  outrage  over  his  trial, 
and  President  Cartel's  public  assur- 
ances that  he  had  never  been  affili- 
ated with  the  CIA.  Shcharansky  was 
convicted.  His  cuarent  prison  term  ex- 
tends through  1990. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  yesterday  to  pass 
House  Resolution  152,  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  pressure  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  more  humane  treatment 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Shcharansky  highlights  the 
Soviet  Government's  hjTxxirisy  in  re- 
fusing to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Soviet-signed  Helsinki  accords. 
Perhaps  this  resolution  will  help  to 
persuade  the  Soviets  to  abandon  the 
deplorable  treatment  to  which  Anato- 
ly Shcharansky  is  currently  being  sub- 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportiinity  to  join  my  colleages 
in  full  support  of  this  resolution  ob- 
jecting to  the  further  Imprisonment  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  It  was  2^  years 
ago  last  week  that  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky was  arrested  by  KGB  agents  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  treason  and 
working  for  the  CIA.  The  Soviets  defy- 
ing world  outrage,  including  a  person- 
al appeal  by  President  Carter  in  June, 
1977,  committed  Shcharansky  to  soli- 
tary confinement  for  16  months.  His 
trial  in  June  1978.  took  only  4  days.  It 
was  a  mockery  of  justice,  failing  even 
to  comply  with  Soviet  law  and  result- 
ing in  a  sentence  of  13  years  in  prison 
and  labor  camps. 

As  if  that  gross  violation  of  his 
rights,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki 
accords,  was  not  enough.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  even  deprived  of  the 
right  to  receive  visits  from  his  elderly 
mother.  Ida  Milgrom.  The  Soviet 
prison  authorities  have  recently  re- 
sorted to  a  new  tactic  of  cruelty  to 
Mrs.  Milgrom,  reporting  that  her  son's 


most  recent  letter— which  he  is  per- 
mitted to  send  only  once  every  2 
months— was  lost  in  the  mail. 

Last  year,  shortly  after  I  received  a 
personal  appeal  from  Mrs.  Milgrom.  I 
was  privileged  to  lead  the  House  in  a 
special  order  to  denounce  Shchar- 
ansky's treatment,  a  denunciation 
that.  I  am  pleased  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee, was  joined  by  many  Members 
of  the  House,  including  most  of  those 
now  present.  The  shocking  news  con- 
tained in  Shcharansky's  Just-released 
letter,  in  which  he  reveals  a  serious 
loss  of  weight  and  periodic  bouts  of 
blindness,  is  extremely  distressing  to 
all  who  are  concerned  for  the  safety  of 
this  victimized  man.  His  health  prob- 
lems have  long  been  known,  and  the 
Soviet's  refusal  to  acknowledge  world- 
wide concern  and  remedy  the  situation 
is  further  proof  of  their  failure  to 
abide  by  human  rights  policies  accept- 
ed around  the  globe. 

The  purpose  of  House  Resolution 
152  is  to  state  the  strong  objection  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  Shcharansky's  imprisonment  and 
the  continued  deprivation  of  his 
rights,  which  are  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  We  deplore  the 
inhumane  conditions  under  which 
Shcharansky  is  being  held,  we  object 
to  his  further  incarceration  and  urge 
the  President  to  reflect  this  deep  con- 
cern. I  hope  that  by  continuing  to  illu- 
minate his  tragic  plight,  we  may  im- 
prove the  chances  for  freedom  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky,  and  of  other  Soviet 
dissidents,  persecuted  because  they 
have  had  the  courage  to  speak  out 
against  oppression.* 
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Mr.  BONKER.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  152). 

The  question  was  taken;  and— two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof— 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  aiuiounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  884.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  produc- 
tion incentives  for  fanners  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  High  School  Activities  Week." 


SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  THAT  THE 
NATIONAL     RUGBY     TEAM     OF 
SOUTH    AFRICA    SHOULD    NOT 
PLAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  183)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  national  rugby  team 
of  South  Africa  should  not  play  in  the 
United  States. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Coil.  Ris.  183 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  continues  to  enforce  the 
morally  reprehensible  policy  of  apartheid, 
thereby  oppressing  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation In  South  Africa; 

Whereas  South  Africa  has  been  banned 
from  Olympic  competition  for  the  past  two 
decades  because  of  the  racial  apartheid 
system  practiced  in  the  nation: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee is  opposed  to  the  proposed  United 
States  tour  of  the  Springbok  National 
Rugby  Team;  and 

Whereas  there  are  clear  Indications  that 
the  tour  in  the  United  States  of  the  Spring- 
bok National  Rugby  Team  may  trigger  a 
boycott  of  the  1984  summer  Olympics:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Springbolt  Nation- 
al Rugby  Team  of  South  Africa  should  not 
play  rugby  in  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zabuxxi)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  181  was  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  September  17,  and  reintroduced  as 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  on  that  date. 

During  the  committee's  debate,  it 
was  agreed  to  accept  a  suggestion  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi)  that  the  resolution  should  in- 
clude language  that  the  tour  by  the 
South  African  team  may  trigger  a  boy- 
cott of  the  1984  summer  Olympics 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183  in- 
cludes such  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183.  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  national  rugby  team  of  South 
Africa  should  not  play  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  the  South 
African  team  has  begim  its  tour  and 
played  a  game  this  past  Saturday,  I 
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urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
go  on  record  as  opposing  this  tour.  In 
urging  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
I  ask  the  Members  to  note  that  this 
team  is  the  national  rugby  team  of 
South  Africa. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  Mem- 
bers to  note  that  since  1970,  South 
Africa  has  been  barred  from  Olympic 
competition  because  of  its  racial  poli- 
cies. The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  this  tour. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve U.S.  relations  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Africa  will  suffer  serious  harm 
unless  we  show  clearly  and  forcefully 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  opposed  to  this  tour. 
By  adopting  this  resolution,  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  convey  to  the 
world  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183  is 
uimecessary  since  the  first  rugby  game 
has  already  been  played.  It  mixes 
international  politics  with  private 
sporting  ventures.  Naturally,  I  do  not 
support  the  Government  of  South  Af- 
rica's apartheid  policies.  But  we  must 
distinguish  between  official  govern- 
mental policy  and  private  activities 
which  are  unrelated  to  discriminatory 
policies. 

The  invitation  to  the  Springbok 
rugby  team  was  offered  through  pri- 
vate sporting  chaiuiels  in  the  United 
States;  namely,  the  U.S.  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
South  Africa's  domestic  policies,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  Inappropriate  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  intercede  in  these 
private  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  in  conformity  with  U.S.  law.  If 
Congress  feels  free  to  stop  a  South  Af- 
rican rugby  team's  participation  in 
nonofficial  sporting  activity,  where  do 
we  draw  the  line?  Soviet  hockey  and 
track  teams  play  in  the  United  States. 
Surely  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  totalitar- 
ian government  whose  domestic  and 
international  policies  target  it  for  simi- 
lar treatment.  The  People's  Republic 
of  China  has  played  ping-pong 
matches  throughout  the  United 
States.  Should  we  forbid  future  Chi- 
nese matches  because  democracy  and 
freedom  are  not  present  in  the  PRC? 
And  we  cannot  forget  the  host  of  Afri- 
can countries  where  tribal  nile  dis- 
criminates against  other  tribes  and 
where  freedom  and  economic  opportu- 
nity for  minorities  may  be  even  more 
lacking  than  in  South  Africa. 

At  stake  in  this  resolution  is  not 
whether  we  condone  South  Africa's 
racial  polices,  for  no  one  here  does.  At 
stake  is  whether  governments  have 
the  right  to  intervene  in  private  sport- 
ing  ventures   because   they   disagree 


with  some  other  government's  official 
policies.  Policies.  I  might  add.  which  In 
this  case,  are  outside  the  control  of 
the  rugby  team.  If  we  do  intervene, 
then  where  do  we  draw  the  line?  WIU 
Congress  then  feel  free  to  exclude  par- 
ticipants from  the  1984  Olympics  in 
Los  Angeles?  What  criteria  will  we 
use?  Do  they  have  to  be  from  a  democ- 
racy in  order  to  participate?  Do  they 
have  to  be  only  non-Communist?  Do 
they  have  to  be  free  of  racial  or  na- 
tional discrimination?  Or  do  they  have 
to  be  free  of  only  discrimination 
against  blacks? 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  none  of  us 
approves  of  apartheid.  But  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  South 
African  national  rugby  team  should 
not  play  in  the  United  States  only 
raises  the  nature  of  the  game  to  a 
level  of  politics  that  it  does  not  de- 
serve. The  danger  in  doing  so.  howev- 
er, is  that  we  Jeopardize  certain  pri- 
vate contractual  freedoms  that  are 
basic  to  our  cotmtry. 

The  specter  of  an  African  boycott  of 
the  1984  summer  Olympic  games  has 
been  raised  over  a  sport  that  is  not 
even  a  part  of  the  Olympic  games.  We 
cannot  control  the  policies  of  African 
coimtries  in  regard  to  the  Olympics, 
nor  should  our  own  domestic  policies 
be  modified  to  suit  the  desires  of  for- 
eign coimtries.  Are  we  to  be  jerked  as 
a  puppet  on  a  chain  every  time  a  for- 
eign bloc  insists  that  the  United  States 
take  certain  actions?  What  shall  we 
say  if  the  Arabs  threaten  a  boycott  of 
the  Olympics  unless  we  exclude  the  Is- 
raeli's? What  is  our  response  if  the 
Communist  Extern  Bloc  threatens  to 
withdraw  unless  we  deny  visas  to  West 
German  atliletes  residing  in  West 
Berlin? 

In  short,  let  us  leave  sporting  events 
to  the  athletes.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  do 
in  view  of  the  increasing  politicaliza- 
tion  of  sports  in  the  last  few  decades, 
but  sports  will  be  better  off  if  we  can. 

Mr.  2iABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Grat). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  the  Springbok  Nation- 
al Rugby  Team  of  South  Africa  should 
not  play  in  the  United  States.  An  af- 
firmative vote  is  essential  as  a  declara- 
tion to  the  world  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  endorse  or  sponsor  this 
visit. 

This  declaration,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
necessary  to  address  the  threat  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  use  the 
Springbok  tour  as  a  tool  to  boycott  or 
seek  removal  of  the  1984  Olympics 
from  Los  Angeles. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  that  the  threat  to 
the  Olympics  is  real,  we  should  re- 
member that  this  same  Springbok 
team  precipitated  the  boycott  of  the 
1976  games  in  Montreal  by  playing  in 
New  Zealand  prior  to  the  Olympics.  As 
a  result  of  the  team's  visit  to  New  Zea- 


land. 31  nations  refused  to  compete 
against  New  Zealand  in  the  Olympics 
and  pulled  out  of  the  games. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviets,  already 
threatening  to  seek  removal  of  the 
1984  games  or  to  lead  such  a  boycott, 
can  hardly  be  taken  seriously  when 
they  preach  about  hiunan  rights.  Yet. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat  to  the  1984 
games  is  real  enough  that  the  United 
Olympic  Committee  has  worked  ac- 
tively to  prevent  the  South  Africans 
from  playing  here. 

D  1240 

And  as  we  vote  on  this  resolution  to- 
morrow. I  recognize  that  we  must  ad- 
dress the  question:  Why  must  we  mix 
politics  and  sports? 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  South 
Africans  have  tied  the  two  together 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

The  Springboks  epitomize  the  white 
supremacist  policies  of  South  Africa. 
The  team  members  are  selected  by  an 
officially  segregated  rugby  union;  the 
team  is  designated  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  as  its  national  rugby 
team;  it  is  a  vital  cog  in  a  racist  society 
in  which  sports,  in  spite  of  token  steps 
toward  integration,  remain  not  only  a 
reflection  but  an  expression  of  apart- 
heid. 

I  also  recognize  that  questions  will 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  Congress, 
in  commenting  on  the  Springbok  tour, 
would  set  a  precedent  in  terms  of 
future  tours  by  sports  teams  and  cul- 
tural groups  from  totalitarian  coun- 
tries. 

The  difference  here,  first,  is  that,  in 
this  case,  the  1984  Olympics  in  Los  An- 
geles are  at  stake.  Second.  South 
Africa  is  the  target  of  a  campaign  of 
isolation  endorsed  almost  universally 
by  the  United  States  and  the  world 
commimity— a  campaign  motivated  by 
the  fact  that  South  Africa  has  the 
only  official  government  policy  of 
racism  in  the  world.  Third,  as  part  of 
this  campaign.  South  Africa  has  been 
banned  from  Olympic  competition 
since  1964.  And.  finally,  as  a  fiuther 
manifestation  of  this  campaign,  no 
South  African  national  team  has  vis- 
ited the  United  States  since  1978. 

The  South  African  regime  would 
like  nothing  better  than  for  the 
Springbok's  tour  to  be  a  sporting 
event,  no  more  or  no  less. 

But  given  the  risk  to  the  1984  Olym- 
pics, and  given  that  people  of  con- 
science recognize  the  apartheid  sys- 
tems for  all  of  its  evil,  this  tour  is  a 
showcase  for  far  more  than  rugby,  as 
the  recent  score  would  demonstrate. 
47  to  12.  It  would  be  like  the  Philadel- 
phia Phillies,  the  world  champion 
team  of  my  hometown,  trying  to  play 
the  Chinese  club  baseball  team.  What 
athletic  advantage  is  there  to  it?  We 
are  talking  about  showcasing  not  the 
type  of  segregated  society  which 
scarred     a     bygone     American     era. 
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Rather,  we  are  talking  about  an  offi- 
cial, legal,  systematic  racism  which 
dominates  every  facet  of  South  Afri- 
can life. 

The  majority  of  South  Africans  are 
denied  the  right  to  vote  except  in  mat- 
ters which  have  no  im[>act  on  their  re- 
lations with  the  white  minority.  The 
South  Africans  pass  laws  prohibiting 
travel  by  blacks,  they  prevent  blacks 
from  living  in  cities  unless  they  hold 
jobs,  and  blacks  who  do  not  have  a  job 
cannot  bring  their  families  to  live  with 
them.  The  Government  spends  11 
times  more  for  the  education  of  the 
small  minority  than  for  its  black  ma- 
jority. The  labor  unions  cannot  bar- 
gain collectively. 

What  is  the  issue?  The  issue  is 
simply  this:  Is  it  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  have  the  Springboks  here?  The 
answer  is  clearly  no.  And  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Africa,  Hon. 
Chester  Crocker,  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  testified  last 
Wednesday  that  he  felt  that  an  ex- 
pression in  a  resolution  like  this  would 
"clarify  that  this  Government  is  not 
endorsing  the  Springbok's  tour." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Erdahl),  a  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  sense  of  Congress  Con- 
current Resolution  183.  I  think  we 
need  to  remember  that  is  Just  what  It 
is.  We  In  the  Congress  do  not  issue 
visas,  nor  can  we  reclaim  them.  We 
each  cannot  pretend  to  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  But  I  think  we  do  have 
an  opportunity  and  perhaps  an  obliga- 
tion to  reflect  the  consensus  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  I  think 
this  is  what  we  are  doing  in  approving 
this  resolution.  As  has  already  been 
expressed,  I  think  most  of  us  would 
find  the  discriminatory,  the  racist  poli- 
cies which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  be  ab- 
horrent. 

Our  country  has  not  issued  the  invi- 
tation that  this  team  visit  here.  It  was 
issued  by  a  private  organization,  inci- 
dentally, as  was  reported  in  one  of  our 
sport  pages,  after  this  group  received  a 
$25,000  donation  from  a  patron  of 
rugby  in  South  Africa. 

I  would  venture  that  no  Member  of 
this  body  has  probably  ever  sat 
through  a  whole  rugby  game  or  ever 
played  in  one.  But,  the  sport  is  very 
important  to  the  Government  of 
South  Africa. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
resolution  politicizes  the  issue.  It  is 
not  maybe  politics  in  this  country,  I 
can  assure  you,  because  I  was  recently 
in  Johannesburg,  it  is  a  front  page 
story  there.  It  Is  a  political  issue  to 
them.  As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gray)  said,  this  is  their  na- 
tional team  playing  what  would 
amount  to  a  pickup  team  in  this  coun- 
try. 


I  trust  this  resolution  will  pass.  I 
think  it  does  tell  the  world  and  South 
Africa  that  this — a  nonbinding  sense 
of  Congress  resolution— would  send  a 
message  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment and  all  the  people  of  the  world 
that  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
people  in  this  country  do  not  condone 
the  system  of  apartheid.  Without 
interfering  in  the  Springbok  tour,  be- 
cause it  is  going  on  and  probably  will 
continue,  this  resolution  would  place 
the  Congress  on  record  as  rejecting 
the  South  African  Government's  at- 
tempt to  portray  the  rugby  tour  as  an 
indication  of  rapprochement  between 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  of  clarifjing  a 
broad  consensus  of  American  public 
opinion  and  conveying  that  opinion  to 
the  world  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

Mr.  McDONAIiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
porters of  the  campaign  of  protests 
against  the  South  African  Springbok 
rugby  football  team  may  think  they 
are  doing  something  constructive  in 
support  of  human  rights.  The  truth  is 
that  their  concerns  are  being  callously 
manipulated  by  the  greatest  suppres- 
sor of  human  rights  in  this  century, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  vehemence  of  the  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  tour  of  a  racially  integrated 
South  African  team  suggests  that  once 
again  there  is  a  double  standard  being 
applied  by  the  devotees  of  human 
rights.  The  campaign  against  South 
Africa  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
welcoming  of  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  and  Red  Chineses  dictatorships 
to  this  coimtry. 

Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  cruel  har- 
assment of  Jews,  Christians,  and  polit- 
ical dissidents;  despite  Red  C^hina's 
ruthless  crushing  of  all  internal  dis- 
sent and  its  hard-line  support  for  the 
genocidal  policies  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge,  representatives  of  these  harsh 
dictatorships  who  include  ping-pong 
and  ice  hockey  teams  and  gymnasts 
appear  before  American  crowds  with- 
out nationwide  protests  and  certainly 
without  the  involvement  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  campaign  against  the  South  Af- 
rican rugby  team  is  being  carried  out 
in  coordination  with  terrorist  groups 
that  are  surrogates  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  efforts  to  gain  control  of 
southern  Africa.  The  bloody-handed 
Soviet  dictatorship  has  never  support- 
ed true  progress  and  the  true  human 
rights  of  political,  economic,  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  When  we  see  the 
Soviet  Union's  allies  taking  up  a  cause, 
we  would  do  well  to  stop  and  consider 
carefully  what  they  intend. 

Let  us  look  at  some  facts. 


Before  coming  to  our  country,  the 
Springboks  played  matches  in  New 
Zealand.  Riots  were  staged  by  leftist 
New  Zealand  demonstrators.  New  Zea- 
land Prime  Minister  R.  D.  Muldoon 
stated  in  an  interview  published  by 
the  London  Sunday  Telegraph  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  that  the  riots  in  his  coun- 
try were  part  of  a  campaign  of  "civil 
disorder  that  is  being  fomented  by  the 
left-wing  elements  all  over  the  world." 
Asked  where  the  protesters,  including 
youth  gangs,  had  got  the  money  to 
stage  the  series  of  riots.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Muldoon  said,  "Some  of  it  has 
come  from  the  Workers  Communist 
League.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
WCL  is  funded  by  the  Soviet  Embas- 
sy." He  also  said,  "We  have  authenti- 
cated instances  of  students  being  paid 
to  demonstrate." 

We  may  not  know  the  origins  of  the 
funds  that  brought  buses  loaded  with 
demonstrators  from  Chicago  to  the 
first  Springbok  match.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  U.S.  "Stop  the 
Apartheid  Rugby  Tour"  (SART)  cam- 
paign says  openly  that  this  effort  has 
been  undertaken  "in  cooperation  with 
the  African  National  Congress  of 
South  Africa,  the  Pan-Africanist  Con- 
gress of  Azania.  and  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization." 

All  three  of  these  organizations  are 
revolutionary  terrorist  groups. 

The  African  National  Congress 
(ANC)  and  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO)  are  Soviet 
equipped,  trained,  and  supported  ter- 
rorist organizations. 

The  SWAPO  has  its  bases  in  Angola 
where  its  cadres  are  provided  with  ter- 
rorist training  from  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  officers.  SWAPO's  ter- 
rorism, which  commenced  in  the  mid- 
sixties,  has  included  assassinations  of 
opposition  black  leaders  and  planting 
mines  on  roadways  that  have  killed 
many  black  Namibian  civilians. 

The  African  National  Congress  has 
been  imder  the  control  of  the  South 
African  Communist  Party  since  1947. 
The  ANC  terrorists  and  their  South 
African  Communist  overlords  suffered 
embarrassment  in  the  1960's  when 
dociunents  from  their  archives  were 
made  part  of  public  trial  record  that 
showed  they  had  developed  foreign 
contacts  to  whom  they  looked  for 
training  in  sabotage  and  terrorism, 
arms,  political  and  tactical  advice,  and 
financial  backing,  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  East  Germany,  Yugoslavia. 
(Czechoslovakia,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China— before  the  Sino-Soviet  split 
deepened— and  Cuba,  as  well  as  with 
Soviet  client  states  in  Africa. 

The  much  weaker  Pan-Africanist 
Congress  (PAC),  split  away  from  the 
ANC  20  years  ago  and  formed  its  own 
terrorist  cadre  in  1963.  Although  for  a 
number  of  years  the  PAC  was  alined 
with  Red  China,  a  number  of  South 
African  militants— including  the  late 
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Steve  Biko— have  encouraged  PAC  to 
realine  itself  with  ANC  and  accept 
Soviet  backing. 

Among  the  U.S.  groups  taking  lead- 
ership roles  in  the  SART  campaign  "in 
cooperation  with"  ANC,  SWAPO,  and 
PAC  against  the  Springbok  rugby  tour 
are  the  most  active  support  groups  for 
revolutionary  terrorism.  The  SART 
campaign  endorsers  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

U.S.  Peace  Coimcil— Which  is  a  front 
organization  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  serving  as  the  American  branch 
of  the  World  Peace  Council.  The 
World  Peace  Council  operates  under 
the  Joint  control  of  the  International 
Department  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  KGB.  The  WPC 
has  two  main  functions:  To  influence 
public  opinion  and  governmental  poli- 
cies in  non-Communist  countries  along 
lines  favorable  to  Soviet  policy  goals, 
and  to  provide  logistical  support  to 
Soviet-supported  terrorist  groups. 

The  WPC  has  been  campaigning  in 
support  of  the  ANC  and  SWAPO  for 
many  years,  and  both  ANC  and 
SWAPO  leaders  are  members  of  the 
WPC  presidium.  The  primary  WPC 
tactic  is  to  support  and  help  coordi- 
nate economic  warfare  efforts  against 
South  Africa  and  Namibia. 

American  Committee  on  Africa— An 
influential  U.S.  support  group  for 
Soviet-backed  revolutionary  and  ter- 
rorist groups  in  Africa  which  originat- 
ed from  meetings  in  London  in  1951 
between  members  of  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled ANC  and  a  U.S.  activist.  ACOA 
has  said  that  its  initial  organization 
was  set  up  with  the  agreement  of 
Walter  Sislulu,  then  ANC's  secretary- 
general  v^ho  was  a  member  of  the 
South  African  Communist  Party. 
ACOA  now  is  beating  its  dnmi  for  the 
Marxist  POLISARIO  terrorists  that 
are  based  in  Algeria  and  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  pro-Western  govern- 
ment of  Morocco. 

Communist  Workers  Party— A  vio- 
lent group  that  fought  New  York  City 
police  during  an  attempt  to  crash  into 
the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Bfadison  Square  Garden  last 
summer  and  which  was  involved  in  an 
armed  confrontation  with  neo-Nazi 
and  Klan  members  in  North  Carolina. 

Workers  World  Party— A  violence- 
oriented  Msirxist-Leninlst  group  with  a 
long  record  for  street  fighting  with 
police.  The  fraudulence  of  this  group's 
claims  of  concern  for  human  rights  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  for  its 
international  political  leadership  to  re- 
gimes such  as  North  Korea,  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

May  19th  Communist  Organiza- 
tion—A group  formed  by  New  York 
members  of  the  terrorist  Weather  Un- 
derground Organization  and  its  overt 
arm,  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. It  has  two  front  groups  also  in- 
volved with  the  SART  campaign— the 


John  Brown  Anti-Klan  Committee  and 
the  "Material  Aid  Campaign  for 
ZANU-PF"— the  Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union/Patriotic  Front  Party. 

Socialist  Workers  Party— A  Trotsky- 
ite-Communist  group  closely  alined 
with  Cuba  that  is  the  U.S.  section  of 
the  Fourth  International.  Recent  trial 
testimony  by  radical  SWP  defectors 
has  revealed  that  the  SWP  has  provid- 
ed funds  for  distribution  to  foreign 
terrorist  groups  by  Fourth  Interna- 
tional leaders. 

Washington  Office  on  Africa— A  lob- 
bying group  set  up  by  the  American 
Committee  on  Africa. 

TransAfrica— The  lobbying  group 
headed  by  Randall  Robinson  which 
aims  at  organizing  black  Americans 
into  activities  that  support  the  south- 
em  African  Soviet-backed  terrorists. 

ISx.  Speaker,  those  who  support 
campaigns  to  isolate  South  Africa  are 
not  doing  anything  to  support  true 
progress  and  human  rights.  In  fact, 
they  are  supporting,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  the  foreign  policy  goals 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  promoting 
peaceful  change  and  true  progress  in  a 
country  like  South  Africa  that  has 
good  relations  and  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  America  by  taking  aim  at  its 
rugby  football  players. 

Therefore  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
vote  against  any  resolution  that  con- 
demns the  U.S.  tour  of  the  South  Afri- 
can rugby  football  team. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensehbrennbh). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion and,  in  doing  so,  I  want  to  state 
that  I  oppose  the  doctrine  of  apart- 
heid Just  as  vigorously  as  the  support- 
ers of  the  resolution  do. 

South  African  domestic  racial  poli- 
cies are  a  blight  in  this  world  and  the 
sooner  the  South  African  Government 
can  be  persuaded  to  change  those 
racial  policies  the  better  this  world 
will  be.  But,  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress should  not  be  involved  in  the 
issue  of  whether  the  South  African 
Springbok  rugby  team  should  appear 
in  the  United  States.  The  invitation  to 
the  Springbok  team  was  issued  by  a 
private  nongovernmental  organization. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  not  involved 
in  this  invitation,  nor  is  it  involved  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  in  sponsoring 
the  tour  of  the  Springboks. 

The  supporters  of  this  resolution  say 
that  because  the  United  States  con- 
demns the  apartheid  actions  of  the 
South  African  Government  we  should 
not  have  this  national  team  here  in 
the  United  States  on  a  privately  spon- 
sored tour. 

If  we  accept  this  hyi>othesis  that  a 
team  sponsored  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, the  policies  of  which  we  dis- 


agree with,  should  not  come  into  the 
United  States,  then  why  should  Con- 
gress not  pass  resolutions  condemning 
the  visits  of  Soviet  and  East  German 
and  Czechoslovakian  and  Chinese 
sporting  teams  that  come  here  quite 
regiilarly? 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  approves  of 
the  domestic  or  international  policies 
of  those  governments  and  yet  we  have 
not  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  pass 
similar  resolutions.  It  is  hypocritical 
that  we  are  silent  on  Communist  op- 
pressions during  visits  of  their  nation- 
al teams,  but  we  speak  out  very  vigor- 
ously when  a  South  African  team 
comes  to  this  country. 

That  is  why  this  resolution  should 
be  defeated.  We  can  continue  to 
oppose  s^Mirtheid  the  same  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
mixing  in  sports  with  congressional 
resolutions  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSEIfBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
pointing  out  the  double  standard 
being  invoked  by  this  resolution  and 
Just  say  that  if  this  resolution  is 
passed  it  will  send  a  message  to  the 
world  that  this  Congress  has  no  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  of  another 
nation  who  has  been  friendly  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Bftr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  just  a 
little  over  1  year  ago.  on  January  24, 
1980.  this  distingxiished  body  did  pass 
such  a  resolution  particularly  aimed  at 
the  Soviets— it  was  386  to  12— that  we 
should  boycott  the  1980  Olympics.  So 
there  is  a  precedent  that  has  been  set 
and  certainly  I  would  support  any  res- 
olution, one  at  a  time,  based  on  a  Judg- 
ment, but  tomorrow  in  Baden  Baden, 
West  Germany,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  will  be  discussing 
whether  there  will  be  a  boycott  here 
in  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  SENSENBRKNifER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOI£FIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  very  big  difference  be- 
tween this  resolution  and  the  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  Olympic  boycott 
that  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
year. 

That  difference  is  this:  The  Olympic 
boycott  resolution  related  to  our  na- 
tional Olympic  team  not  participating 
in    the    Moscow    Summer    Olympics. 
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That  was  something  that  did  involve 
the  U.S.  Government  because  it  was 
our  national  team. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  people 
coming  to  the  United  States,  the  home 
of  the  free;  the  place  where  we  have 
welcomed  people  from  all  countries  in 
the  world  in  the  past  with  our  immi- 
gration policies,  and  there  certainly  is 
a  vast  difference  in  where  our  team 
goes  and  what  happens  when  other 
teams  come  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  think  the 
gentleman  missed  an  earlier  statement 
that  I  made.  Our  Olympic  team  is  a 
national  team,  supported  privately  by 
the  donations  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  go  and  represent  us,  but  this 
team  from  South  Africa  is  not  such  a 
team.  It  is  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, selected  by  a  quasi-governmen- 
tal body:  and  so.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  analogy  holds  water. 

I  think  we  are  clearly  talking  about 
where  we  stand  on  our  interests  in 
1984  in  the  Olympics  and  also  where 
we  stand  on  apartheid. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  183. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to 
point  out  that  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  acted  in  collusion  to 
murder  Stephen  Biko,  who  was  a  black 
freedom  fighter  in  South  Africa. 

We  saw  recently  where  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  moved  to  wipe 
out  the  black  squatters  in  Cape  Town, 
forcibly  removing  them. 

These  were  the  women  and  children 
who  merely  wanted  to  be  near  their 
husbands  so  that  they  could  have  a 
family. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gray)  has  alluded  to  the  indigni- 
ty of  the  pass-identity  cards. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Botha  made  a  state- 
ment to  South  Africa  saying  that  all 
South  Africans  have  to  learn  to  live 
together.  He  said  we  have  got  to  start 
diminishing  the  barriers  that  separate 
us  out  on  the  lines  of  color. 
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Since  that  time  the  right  wing  has 
taken  over  and  we  do  not  see  any  di- 
minishing of  the  apartheid  system; 
rather,  we  see  it  becoming  even  more 
stringent  and  more  vicious.  Why? 

I  think  that  it  is  the  posture  of 
America  right  now  which  emboldens 
Mr.  Botha  to  become  more  stringent.  I 
think  America's  vote  in  the  Security 
Council,  where  it  failed  to  vote  against 
South  Africa's  invasion  of  Angola,  en- 
courages apartheid, 

I  think  that  all  the  statements  that 
are  appearing  in  the  press  saying  that 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  clearly 
tilting  toward  South  Africa  encour- 
ages and  emboldens  apartheid. 


I  think  Mr.  Chester  Crocker  of  our 
State  Department  has  made  conflict- 
ing statements.  On  the  one  hand  he 
has  said  that  America  would  seek  a 
more  balanced  policy  in  South  Africa. 
On  the  other  hand,  before  the  com- 
mittee on  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray)  serves,  last 
week  he  said  that  such  a  resolution,  as 
is  before  us  today,  he  felt  would  be  an 
expression  by  the  Congress  that  would 
help  clarify  that  the  Government  is 
not  endorsing  the  Springbok  tour. 

You  know,  my  colleagues  in  this 
House,  it  is  one  thing  for  each  of  us  to 
stand  up  as  individuals  and  say  we  do 
not  like  apartheid;  it  is  wrong;  it  rubs 
against  the  grain;  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  all  of  us  abhor.  I  commend 
you  for  standing  and  saying  that;  but  I 
cannot  commend  you  for  merely 
standing  and  saying  that  when  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  would  like  to  paraphrase  the  state- 
ment that  we  have  heard  so  many 
times.  "The  only  thing  required  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men 
do  nothing." 

Our  statements  here  do  not  mean 
much,  but  when  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something,  merely  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  House 
that  we  are  against  apartheid,  then  I 
think  if  we  fail  to  do  it.  we  are  lesser 
as  a  human  being  and  lesser  as  a  legis- 
lative body. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  is  bothersome  to  me  and  I 
suspect  that  it  is  bothersome  to  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  as  well.  I 
doubt  there  are  any  votes  in  this  body 
in  favor  of  apartheid  and  I  suspect 
that  none  of  us  wants  to  be  described 
as  being  other  than  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  I  know  that  is  the  case  for  me; 
but  the  resolution  opposes  apartheid 
in  a  "whereas"  clause  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  resolution  is  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  want  the  rugby  team  of 
South  Africa  to  play  in  the  United 
States.  The  resolve  clause  is  quite 
clear.  That  is  what  it  says,  too. 

I  am  not  for  a  suppression  of  rights 
In  South  Africa  nor  the  U.S.S.R.  nor 
in  the  dozens  of  other  countries  where 
rights  are  suppressed,  and  we  know 
those  countries  well;  but  I  and  this 
body  have  not  been  asked  to  vote 
against  cultural  exchanges  or  athletic 
exchanges  with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  with 
these  other  countries. 

I  would  vote  for  a  resolution  against 
apartheid  any  day  and  all  day.  It  is  an 
abhorrent  policy;  but  I  do  not  oppose 
cultural  and  athletic  exchanges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other 
countries  with  whom  we  have  normal 
relations.  I  frankly  do  not  know  where 
to  start  drawing  the  line  in  opposing 
these  kinds  of  cultural  and  athletic  re- 
lations. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  frequently 
get  defections  from  some  of  these  rela- 
tions, and  maybe  that  will  occur  in 
this  instance. 

Actually,  I  believe  the  best  way  to 
change  the  apartheid  policy  is 
through  continuing  pressure  and  per- 
suasion from  the  United  States.  This 
resolution  is  a  resolution  of  confronta- 
tion. It  may  not  mean  very  much,  but 
it  is  likely  to  be  counter  productive  to 
the  goal  of  all  of  us,  the  primary  goal, 
which  is  effecting  change  in  the  apart- 
heid policy  of  South  Africa. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  I  opixtse  the  policy  of  apart- 
heid very  strongly,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Strattok). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  2  minutes  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  kindly  yielded 
to  me,  the  3  minutes  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  yielded  me 
may  thereupon  emerge  so  that  I  have 
a  total  of  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
yield  to  the  gentleman  after  his  2  min- 
utes that  he  has  received  from  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  will  expire. 

1  will  withhold  until  the  gentleman 
needs  additional  time;  so  I  will  oppose 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  at  this  point 
for  2  minutes. 

PARLIAMKNTAKY  INQOIRY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  declining  to  yield  me  the 
3  minutes  as  originally  promised? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  made  a  unanimous 
consent  request,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  objected. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  parliamentary  inquiry  should 
be  addressed,  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  indicated  I 
was  still  on  the  list  for  3  minutes  or  he 
had  taken  me  off  or  was  going  to  take 
me  off  if  he  did  not  like  what  I  said  in 
the  first  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  it  is  the  under- 
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standing  of  the  Chair  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  at  this  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
been  yielded  2  minutes  out  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BROOMriELD);  that  in  addition 
to  that,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
requested  that  he  be  recognized  at  this 
time  for  3  additional  minutes  or  for  a 
consecutive  period  of  5  minutes  and 
that  the  subsequent  3  minutes  should 
come  from  that  time  allotted  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi),  to  which  unanimous  consent 
request  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
objected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  had  allo- 
cated me  3  minutes. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Not  as  yet. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  I  could  talk  for  2  minutes  on 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broomfielo)  and  not  have  to 
sit  down  and  then  get  up  a  half  an 
hour  later  and  add  the  additional  3 
minutes. 

I  was  not  clear  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  indicated  that  if  I 
behaved  myself  during  the  first  2  min- 
utes he  would  be  happy  to  give  me  the 
3  minutes  that  the  gentleman  had  pre- 
viously promised  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Under  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  I  will  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  did  not  in- 
dicate any  of  the  types  of  provisions  or 
conditions  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  states.  When  the  gentleman 
asked  for  time,  he  requested  3  minutes 
and  in  listing  the  time  there  were 
other  Members  here  that  wanted  to 
speak.  It  was  my  understanding  it 
would  be  a  total  of  3  minutes  that  the 
gentleman  wanted.  I  have  short- 
changed other  Members  on  our  side 
who  wanted  2  minutes  to  1  minute. 

Therefore.  I  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration after  the  gentleman  fin- 
ishes his  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempofe.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  might  desire  not 
to  have  additional  colloquies  come 
from  his  time  and  might  desire  at  this 
point  to  consume  what  remains  of  his 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  begin  by  saying,  as  other  speakers 
have  said,  that  I,  too,  abhor  apartheid. 
I  think  my  record  on  civil  rights  over 
23  years  in  this  House  demonstrates 
that  this  statement  is  not  being  put  on 
just  for  the  sake  of  this  particular  res- 
olution. 


I  just  happen  to  feel  that  this  reso- 
lution, as  other  speakers  have  also  in- 
dicated, is  not  the  best  way  to  try  to 
change  the  government  policy  of 
South  Africa. 
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I  have  perhaps  a  unique  opportunity 
for  speaking  on  this  question  in  this 
body  today  because  the  Springboks 
are  scheduled  to  play  in  my  city  of 
Albany.  N.Y.,  on  tomorrow.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany  allowed 
them  to  play  in  the  city's  Bleeker  Sta- 
dium although  he  had  had  opposition 
to  that  decision  from  virtually  every 
religious  leader  and  every  leader  in 
the  black  community.  But  Mayor  Cor- 
ning made  his  decision  because,  he 
said,  the  right  to  assemble  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  And  when 
Mayor  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles  brought 
to  his  attention  the  problem  of  the 
1984  Olympics,  the  mayor  of  Albany 
said,  "Which  is  more  important,  a 
Soviet  threat  or  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  that  gives  the 
people  the  right  to  assemble?" 

And  then,  a  few  days  later,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  our 
former  beloved  colleague.  Hugh  Carey, 
decided  that  because  of  the  various 
threats  of  violence  being  posed  by 
some  of  these  opposition  groups  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
McDonald)  has  mentioned,  the  Gover- 
nor overruled  the  mayor  and  directed 
that  the  game  should  be  canceled  in 
Albany.  This  morning  the  ERU,  the 
Eastern  Rugby  Union,  went  into  Fed- 
eral Court  in  Albany  to  get  an  injunc- 
tion against  Governor  Carey's  ban  on 
the  ground  that  the  Governor's  order 
was  in  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  hearing 
was  held,  and  the  judge  is  expected  to 
rule  this  afternoon. 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  com- 
plete my  statement,  with  the  help  of 
whatever  additional  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  available  to 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  not  because  of  what  he  said  but 
in  fairness  to  the  other  Members. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  the  constitutional  provision 
is  the  one  that  is  really  binding  in  this 
case,  as  the  mayor  of  Albany  has 
wisely  and  courageously  demonstrat- 
ed. We  extend  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  to  aliens  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  our 
own  citizens.  And  it  would  be  a  sad  day 
for  the  Constitution  if  threats  of  vio- 
lence or  the  cost  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  were  permitted  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  believe  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  the  effectiveness  of  utiliz- 
ing sport  as  a  means  of  establishing 
better  relations  with  other  countries 


has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  It  was 
the  ping  pong  game  out  at  Cole  Field 
House  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
that  give  us  the  breakthrough  to  Com- 
munist China.  We  abhor  much  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  stand  for,  but 
we  were  willing  to  play  ping  pong  with 
them.  And  when  they  beat  us,  we  de- 
cided perhaps  we  might  do  better  to 
recognize  them  and  find  out  how  to 
play  ping  pong  better.  And  that  deci- 
sion has  been  widely  hailed  as  a  great 
step  forward. 

Equally,  we  oppose  most  virulently 
the  philosophy  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  that  did  not  stop  us 
from  sending  a  swimming  team  over 
there  just  about  3  weeks  ago;  and  the 
American  swimmers  beat  the  pants  off 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Albany 
players  will  beat  the  pants  off  the 
Springboks  when  they  play  them  to- 
morrow; and  that  I  believe  is  the  best 
way  to  show  how  our  system  is  better 
than  theirs. 

I  oppose  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 
Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fihdley).  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  issue  that  is  caught  up  in  emotion. 
I  think  a  year  from  now  we  might  look 
at  the  issue  somewhat  differently  than 
we  do  today,  and  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  long  view  and  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  some  advantage  to 
having  a  team  like  the  one  from  South 
Africa  come  here,  confront  public 
opinion,  recognize  the  protests  that 
have  been  mounted,  sense  the  feeling 
against  apartheid  that  is  so  prevalent 
in  this  country.  For  us  to  reject  the 
team  is  to  deny  its  members  the  expe- 
rience of  that  protest  movement. 

Now.  I  deplore  apartheid  as  much  as 
any  Member  of  this  body.  I  am  stire. 
My  record  in  support  of  civil  rights 
measures,  I^helieve,  is  as  consistent  as 
any  MenriJer  of  this  body.  I  supported 
all  of  the  civil  rights  legislation  during 
the  sixties,  and  I  am  proud  of  that 
record.  And  I  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  South  Africa  will  aboUsh 
apartheid,  but  we  have  standards  to 
recognize  here,  and  one  of  the  stand- 
ards is  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  the 
free  movement  of  people  across  na- 
tional borders.  This  includes  sports 
groups.  I  therefore,  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dymally). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  my 
opposition  to  the  South  ^'-ican  rugby 
team's  tour  of  the  United  States. 
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Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  politics,  in 
this  instance,  cannot  be  separated 
from  athletics.  To  countenance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  South  African  team  in 
the  United  States  would  be  one  more 
symbolic  expression  of  approval  of 
South  African  apartheid. 

We  are  aware  of  the  strong  demon- 
stration protest  in  our  Nation  of  this 
team's  appearance.  Out  of  respect  for 
the  sentiments  of  our  own  citizens 
who  rightly  oppose  South  African 
pdlicies.  and  out  of  compassion  for  the 
victims  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  I 
urge  this  Congress  to  make  known  its 
opposition  to  the  tour. 

The  Soviet  Union,  various  European 
nations,  and  several  Third  Wor*d  and 
nonalined  countries  are  threatening  to 
boycott  the  1984  Olympics,  to  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  because  of  this  tour. 
We  should  take  heed,  not  because  of 
any  perceived  threat,  but  because  the 
position  of  these  nations  is  entirely 
logical  and  Justifiable. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  that  perhaps  the  Olym- 
pics have  already  been  highly  politi- 
cized, when  we  have  denied  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  team  from  Taiwan 
the  opportunity  to  represent  their 
country? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  WeU.  I  believe  it 
was  when  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
participated  in  a  resolution  to  boycott 
the  Olympics  last  year. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  As  I  recall,  at  that 
time,  that  was  an  entirely  separate 
issue.  However,  the  drive  against  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  certainly  has 
thrown  politics  into  the  Olympics,  and 
we  have  seen  teams  coming  from  the 
Eastern  bloc  that  really  have  not  been 
amateur  teams  at  all,  but  really  have 
been  professional  teams  backed  by  the 
Soviet  system. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  WeU,  we  would  be 
fools  not  to  conclude  that  politics  is 
part  of  the  Olympics.  In  fact,  this 
body  here,  this  august  body,  partici- 
pated in  that  political  endeavor  when 
they  passed  a  resolution  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  Members  in  sup- 
port of  boycotting  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  once  further? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  May  I  conclude.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  one-half  minute? 

Only  last  year,  the  United  States 
boycotted  the  Olympics  in  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  acts  of  oppression 
against  Afghanistan.  Let  us  not  be 
fools  and  think  no  one  will  notice  our 
inconsistency  and  hypocrisy.  I  would 
hope  our  country  is  secure  enough, 
and  big  enough  in  heart  and  spirit,  to 
stand  up  for  what  is  morally  correct 
and  to  take  a  position  on  this  vitally 
important  human  rights  issue. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEIdAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  sponsor  of 
the  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  see  several  references 
to  the  Olympic  Committee  and  Olym- 
pic sports,  and  so  forth.  I  wanted  to 
clarify  this. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  rugby 
itself  is  not  an  Olympic  sport;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  the  head  of  the 
Olympic  Committee.  Bill  Simon.  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee,  has  urgently 
pleaded  that  they  not  play  here.  Es- 
sentially what  we  do  in  this  resolution, 
we  do  not  violate  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  A  brief  question.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  at  least  one 
black  player  is  on  this  team;  is  that 
correct?  Is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No.  There  is  not  one 
black  player  on  the  team.  There  is 
what  is  called  one  colored  player.  You 
see,  in  South  Africa  they  have  three 
categories:  Afrikaaners,  who  are  white; 
those  people  of  mixed  parentage— I 
guess  I  would  fall  into  that  category— 
who  are  mulattoes,  and  they  are  called 
colored;  and  then  they  have  blacks, 
who  represent  the  darker  hues.  The 
person  on  the  team  is  a  nonwhite  who 
is  colored. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  The  other  comment 
that  I  might  have,  and  maybe  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  there  have  been 
four  other  South  African  rugby  teams 
that  have  toured  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year,  one  of  which  was.  I  un- 
derstand, all  black.  There  was  no  men- 
tion or  discussion  of  that,  and  I 
wonder  If  we  are  being  totally  fair  in 
the  analyzation  of  what  your  resolu- 
tion does  in  reference  to  what  we 
talked  about  here  today. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Those  teams  were  not 
the  national  team.  This  is  the  national 
team  sponsored  by  the  Government. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  May  I  answer  your  ques- 
tion? 

You  mentioned  the  fact  there  were 
other  South  African  rugby  teams  that 
visited  the  United  States.  Let  me  men- 
tion one  of  them  played  outside  of  my 
own  home  city  of  Philadelphia.  None 
of  those  teams  were  the  national 
rugby  team  of  South  Africa,  put  to- 
gether by  the  National  Federation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  it  does  point  up 
that  there  is  a  little  bit  more  than 
meets  the  eye  here. 

I  would  join  my  colleagues  who  ana- 
lyzed the  resolution  and  say  it  is  not  a 
resolution  against  apartheid.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  saying.  We  are  simply 
saying  keep  a  rugby  team  out  of  the 
United  States. 
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If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  offer 
a  resolution  against  apartheid,  I  would 
imagine  he  would  get  unanimous  sup- 
port from  this  body. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  let  me  just  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  by  voting  for  this 
resolution'  he  does  have  a  chance  to 
make  his  statement  on  apartheid.  It  is 
easy  to  say  one  is  against  apartheid, 
but  duck  the  vote. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  this  matter  is  one  that 
gets  to  the  heart  of  our  Interest  In 
sports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
only  one  remaining  speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomtield)  has  1  minute  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
declared  that  he  has  only  one  remain- 
ing speaker  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  reserve  that  one  until  debate 
has  concluded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  the 
right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  that,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  remaining  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  it  forward. 

My  colleague  from  Maryland  has 
just  referred  to  the  brutal  eviction  of 
Nyangan  squatters. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  I 
was  at  the  squatters'  site  watching  as 
the  white  South  African  police  first 
denied  food  to  the  squatters,  then  tore 
down  and  burned  the  wooden  shelters 
donated  only  days  before  by  church 
and  concerned  citizens  groups.  I  wish 
all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  could 
have  been  there  and  seen  that  human 
tragedy.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have 
been  in  there.  In  my  opinion,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  is  becoming 
more  repressive  all  the  time. 

But,  the  issue  is  not  a  humanitarian 
issue.  The  issue  is,  what  type  of  a  gov- 
ernment we  are  going  to  have  and 
what  we  are  going  to  stand  for  as  a 
nation.  I  have  to  tell  the  Members 
that  even  the  white  leaders  of  South 
Africa  told  us  that  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment could  not  continue.  In  this 
case.  I  submit  that  we  are  getting  on 
the  wrong  side  again,  as  we  have  so 
frequently  done  in  the  past. 

We  are  talking  to  ourselves  here,  but 
the  fact  is,  we  are  dealing  in  percep- 
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tlon.  We  are  dealing  in  perception  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  fail  to  pass 
this  resolution,  it  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  we  are  not  opposing  apartheid  to 
the  extent  that  we  indeed  could.  We 
may  think  we  are.  but  what  matters  Is 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks.  I 
can  tell  the  Members  that  the  South 
African  Government  thinks  we  are 
tilting  toward  them  in  tacitly  accept- 
ing their  policy  of  apartheid. 

I  hope  we  will  realize  what  will 
happen  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
platitudes  saying  that  we  are  opposed 
to  apartheid,  opposed  to  apartheid, 
but  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  show 
our  opposition.  What  the  world  will 
say  Is  that  indeed  if  we  do  not  oppose 
apartheid,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  reso- 
lution, their  impression  will  be  that  we 
do  not  oppose  apartheid  as  strongly  as 
we  should. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  He  has  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head. 

Second,  what  this  resolution  says  is, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  expelled.  It 
simply  says  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  this  Congress  does  not  sup- 
port it. 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  183.  which  would  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  rugby 
team  of  South  Africa  should  not  play 
rugby    in    the    United   States.    As    a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  traveled 
extensively    throughout    the    African 
continent.  I  can  testify  to  the  overrid- 
ing importance  of  opposition  to  South 
Africa  and  its  system  of  apartheid  in 
all   the  states  of  black   Africa.   Any 
action   which    appears    to    aline    our 
country  with  South  Africa  is  abhorred 
by  the  other  African  states  who  are 
determined  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
system  of  democracy  for  whites  and 
colonialism  for  blacks.  For  many  years 
the  extensive  involvement  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations in  the  economy  of  South 
Africa  has  cast  a  cloud  over  our  for- 
eign policy   in  Africa,   and  now  the 
Reagan  administration's  actions  in  the 
U.N.  which  seem  to  condone  military 
action   by   South   Africa   against   its 
neighboring    states    have    made    our 
problems  even  worse.   If  we  add  to 
these  burdens  a  nonchalant  attitude 
toward   South   African   sports   teams 
which  want  to  compete  in  this  coun- 
try,  despite   the  fact  that  they  are 
banned    from    participating    in    the 
Olympics,  we  will  be  delivering  our 
chances  for  a  successful  foreign  policy 
in  Africa,  both  south   and  north,   a 
crushing  blow.  We  will  also  be  handing 
to  the  Soviet  Union  an  excuse  to  argue 
that  the  Olympics,  now  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1984.  should 
be  transferred  to  another  location  out- 
side the  United  States.  This  would  be 


a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  having  a  few 
rugby  games  with  a  team  from  a  coun- 
try that  is  an  international  pariah 
state. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  res- 
olution before  us  today  their  strong 
support,  so  that  this  House  can  send  a 
clear  message  to  any  group  which 
might  be  considering  an  invitation  to 
this  team  to  compete.* 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  183  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Springbok  National  Rugby  Team 
should  not  play  rugby  In  the  United 
States. 

The  game  of  rugby  is  an  exacting 
sport  which  tests  the  physical  and 
mental  mettle  of  an  athlete  like  no 
other  sport.  The  members  of  the 
Springbok  team  have  successfully  met 
those  tests  to  the  point  where  they  are 
probably  one  of  the  finest  teams  in 
the  world  today. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  ath- 
letes come  from  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa— a  nation  which  has  tested  the 
physical  and  mental  mettle  of  its  ma- 
jority black  population  for  many 
years.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
team,  which  Is  totally  white,  has 
become  a  symbol  of  their  nation's 
white,  repressive  regime. 

To  all  freedom-loving  people  around 
the  world,  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  conjures  up  visions  of  repres- 
sion, inequality  and,  worst  of  all, 
apartheid.  Apartheid,  as  we  all  know 
by  now,  is  the  official  policy  of  racial 
segregation  endorsed  by  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing and  maintaining  white  ascendancy. 
As  an  elected  official.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands find  the  policies  of  South  Africa 
repulsive.  As  a  human  being,  I  person- 
ally find  apartheid  reprehensible.  It  is 
a  policy  that  has  no  place  in  a  civilized 
society. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  send  a 
signal  to  the  administration,  which 
has  so  far  refused  to  condemn  apart- 
heid, that  the  Congress  has  a  con- 
science on  such  matters  and  refuses  to 
stand  by  complacently  while  the  injus- 
tices continue  in  South  Africa. 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  183,  and  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Africa  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  WoLPE)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Black  Caucus  foreign  policy  brain 
trust  (Mr.  Gray)  for  bringing  this 
timely  matter  before  the  House. 

As  a  black  representative  from  Los 
Angeles,  site  of  the  1984  Olympic 
games,  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
uncertainty  and  apprehension  the 
South  African  rugby  team's  tour  has 
created  within  both  the  African  and 
Olympic  communities.  Yesterday,  the 
president  of  the  Nigerian  Sports  Coun- 
cil went  so  far  as  to  urge  a  "Third 


World  Alternative  Olympics"  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  decision  to  allow  the 
Springboks  to  play  in  the  United 
States.  While  I  am  hopeful  that  cooler 
heads  will  prevail,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  African 
nations,  who  quite  rightly  view  the 
granting  of  entry  visas  as  Indication  of 
American  insensitivity  to  the  evils  of 
apartheid.  And  it  is  clear  that  imless 
we  nip  this  misguided  tour  in  the  bud, 
we  risk  an  African  boycott  of  the 
1984  games,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
international  condemnation.  Already 
the  Soviet  Union,  In  retaliation  for  the 
U.S.  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics, 
has  urged  the  transfer  of  the  1984 
games,  a  prospect,  however  unlikely, 
which  has  caused  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  to 
state  their  imequivocal  opposition  to 
the  Springbok  tour. 

But  we  should  not  oppose  this  tour 
because  of  Soviet  pressure,  because  of 
African  pressure,  or  because  of  Oljmi- 
pic  pressure.  We  should  oppose  it  as 
Americans  because  we  know  it  is 
wrong.  It  is  wrong  to  allow  this  team, 
as  an  agent  of  a  repugnant  and  repres- 
sive regime,  to  play  here  as  guests  of 
our  country.  This  cannot  be  a  "good- 
will" tour,  for  there  can  be  no  good  wiU 
between  a  nation  such  as  ours,  which 
values  freedom  and  human  dignity, 
and  the  racist  Government  of  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  over  this  country, 
and  particularly  in  those  towns  where 
the  Springboks  have  been  scheduled 
to  play,  Americans  have  rightly  and 
righteously  let  them  know  that  the 
representatives  of  any  government 
which  consigns  the  majority  of  its 
people  to  third-class  citizenship  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin,  are  not 
welcome  in  this  coimtry.  Sports  are  a 
means  of  furthering  human  under- 
standing, not  impeding  it;  of  uplifting 
the  human  spirit,  not  polluting  it.  To 
allow  this  tour  to  continue  would  be  to 
make  a  mockery  of  everything  that 
sports— and  the  Olympic  movement- 
are  all  about. 

In  urging  support  for  this  resolution, 
I  wish  to  enclose  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram I  received  from  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  of  Los  Angeles,  indicating  his 
concern  and  support  for  the  Foreign 
Affairs'  Committee  action: 

Los  Angelxs.  Cauf., 
September  n.  1981. 
Congressman  Juuar  Dixon. 
U.S.  Congresi,  Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
1  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  will  introduce  a  resolution 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  Thursday  Septem- 
ber 17  urging  that  the  South  African  rugby 
team  not  play  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
action  proposed  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  is  clearly  within  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
joining  many  other  public  elected  officials 
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from  acrou  the  country  in  supporting  this 
action  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 

Tom  Brasley,  Mayor.m 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  those  who  think 
it  Lb  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  South  Afri- 
can rugby  team  play  In  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  appreciated  that 
this  is  a  national  team  of  the  country 
of  South  Africa,  the  nation  that  prac- 
tices the  concept  of  separate  develop- 
ment for  its  people  and  relegates  the 
majority  of  them  to  a  life  that  is  not 
fitting  for  animals.  The  team  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  nation  it  comes 
from.  Its  very  composition  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  type  of  racialism  that  is 
practiced  in  South  Africa.  How  can  we 
close  our  eyes  and  say  that  this  is  just 
sports  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
political  and  economic  systems  of 
South  Africa?  This  is  begging  the 
questions. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  are  of- 
fered as  justifications  for  allowing  the 
rugby  team  to  play  in  this  country, 
and  there  are,  I  believe,  many  more  ra- 
tional ones  for  denying  the  team  the 
right  to  play.  The  most  overused  justi- 
fication for  allowing  them  to  play  is 
that  the  games  are  pure  sport  and 
sports  and  politics  should  not  mix. 
This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  in  issuing  the 
members  of  the  team  permits  to  enter 
this  country.  What  a  change  of  mind. 
Did  not  this  Nation  during  the  1980 
Olympics,  decide  to  not  allow  Ameri- 
can athletes  to  participate  because  of 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan.  Surely 
you  can  appreciate  that  we  were 
mixing  politics  and  sports.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  supported 
this  decision. 

Did  not  this  Government  send  the 
professional  boxer.  Muhammad  All,  to 
various  African  nations  to  get  their 
support  for  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
boycott  of  the  1980  Olympics?  Was 
this  not  the  essence  of  mixing  politics 
and  sports?  In  boycotting  the  Olym- 
pics were  we  not  placing  limitations  on 
the  rights  of  America's  young  to  par- 
ticipate in  their  selected  sports?  There 
are  those  who  would  admit  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Olympic  boycott  the 
enemy  was  clear,  but  in  the  instance 
of  the  rugby  team  the  enemy  is  not  so 
clear. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
best  way  to  assist  in  changing  the  situ- 
ation in  southern  Africa  is  to  bring 
South  Africa  into  the  Western  fold 
and  give  it  an  opportunity  to  imder- 
stand  the  wrong  of  its  ways.  The  play 
of  the  rugby  team  in  the  United  States 
is  used  as  an  indication  of  how  this 
process  can  work.  What  is  not  under- 
stood is  that  the  rulers  of  South 
Africa  have  always  been  in  the  main- 
stream of  Western  society  and  culture 
and  have  still  not  understood  the 
wrongs  of  their  ways.  I  do  not  expect 
them  to  start  understanding  now. 
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You  wlU  notice  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned those  in  this  country  who 
would  say  that  the  team  and  the 
system  of  apartheid  are  representa- 
tions of  the  l>est  way  for  blacks  and 
whites  to  develop,  all  things  consid- 
ered. I  hope  we  can  simply  dismiss 
these  people  as  racist  and  out  of  step 
with  the  civilized  and  developed 
human  mind. 

I  think  we  can  dismiss  claims  that 
sports  and  politics  should  not  be 
mixed,  that  the  play  of  the  team  wiu 
assist  in  changing  the  apartheid  sys- 
tems in  South  Africa  and  Namibia, 
and  that  the  current  system  in  South 
Africa,  represented  by  the  rugby  team, 
is  the  best  one  for  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  region.  As  we  know,  there 
are  very  compelling  reasons  for  not  al- 
lowing this  team  to  play  in  this  coun- 
try. Consider  the  following: 

First,  the  team  represents  the  most 
repressive  regime  In  the  world  that 
denies  political  participation  to  the 
vast  majority  of  its  people. 

Second,  if  the  team  is  allowed  to 
play  in  this  country,  the  world  will  in- 
terpret the  act  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  apartheid  system  in  South  Africa. 
Third,  there  is  a  real  posslbUity  that 
if  the  team  plays  in  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  violence  and  destruction 
of  property. 

Fourth,  the  play  of  the  rugby  team 
in  the  United  States  will  be  correctly 
understood  as  an  Indication  of  the 
shift  In  U.S.  policy  toward  the  apart- 
heid practicing  regime  in  South 
Africa.  This  act  will  be  taken  in  the 
context  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  constructive  engagement  with 
South  Africa  and  support  for  its  raids 
into  the  sovereign  nation  of  Angola. 

Fifth,  the  Springboks  were  invited  to 
play  in  the  United  SUtes  by  the  East- 
em  Rugby  Union  after  the  union  ac- 
cepted a  $25,000  contribution  from  a 
well-known  conduit  of  South  African 
Government  funds.  Is  there  not  poli- 
tics in  this  arrangement? 

Sixth,  the  heart  of  the  issue  is  not 
free  speech  but  racial  discrimination. 
It  is  because  of  South  Africa's  legal- 
ized racism  in  sport  and  society  that 
the  team  should  be  refused  permission 
to  play  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Seventh,  the  congressional  delega- 
tion that  just  returned  from  South 
Africa  did  Indicate  that  the  system  of 
apartheid  is  getting  more  repressive. 
We  should  do  nothing  to  encourage 
this  repression. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  support  this  res- 
olution which  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  national  rugby 
team  of  South  Africa  should  not  play 
in  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  we  now  face 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  Reagan 
administration  had  been  farsighted 
enough  to  know  that  it  should  not 
have   granted   entry   permits   to   the 
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team.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  admin- 
istration to  take  action  to  deny  entry 
permits  to  persons  that  might  pose 
danger  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  is  ironic  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  recently  revoke  the 
entry  permits  of  several  Cuban  offi- 
cials who  were  scheduled  to  partici- 
pate with  members  of  this  body  in  a 
conference  on  Cuban/United  SUtes 
relations  in  the  1980's.  We  regularly 
deny  permission  to  members  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to 
enter  the  United  SUtes  because  of 
their  politics.  Why  have  we  granted 
the  members  of  this  team  permission 
to  enter?  What  is  the  substantive  dif- 
ference? 

We  all  are  aware  that  United  SUtes/ 
South  African  relations  have  reached 
a  crucial  point  where  every  act  is  im- 
portant. The  play  of  the  rugby  team  is 
important.  Preedom-loving  Americans 
will  not  sit  by  and  allow  people  to  play 
ball  games  while  oppression  and  bru- 
taUty  are  visited  on  the  majority  of 
people  in  South  Africa.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  oppose  any  activity  that 
will  give  any  degree  of  acceptance  to 
the  system  of  apartheid. 

I  ask  that  you  show  to  the  world 
that  you  do  not  support  the  system  of 
apartheid  by  voting  "yea"  on  the  reso- 
lution before  you.* 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  current  tour  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  the  South  Afri- 
can rugby  team.  Springboks,  and  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  boycott  this 
tour.  The  South  African  Government 
continues  Its  racist  policy  of  apartheid 
and  uses  sophisticated  methods  of  op- 
pression, intimidation,  and  coercion  to 
discriminate  against  black  Africans. 
We  as  Americans  must  not  sanction 
the  participation  of  South  Africa  in 
international  events. 

The  Springboks  tour  is  essentially  a 
public  relations  move  financed  by  the 
South  African  Government  and  pro- 
apartheid  South  African  businessmen 
to  gain  favorable  public  opinion  in  the 
United  SUtes.  In  the  past,  those 
South  African  businessmen  have  been 
Involved  In  efforts  to  buy  Influence 
abroad  for  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. As  Americans,  we  must  stand  up 
against  the  dehumanizing  racist  policy 
of  apartheid  and  resist  succumbing  to 
this  latest  attempt  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  gain  acceptance  by 
the  nations  who  find  their  policies 
alien  to  the  concept  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  liberty. 

By  boycotting  South  Africa  and  its 
official  representatives,  including  the 
Springboks  rugby  team,  the  United 
States  can  clearly  demonstrate  to 
South  Africa  and  to  the  world  our  in- 
tolerance of  apartheid.  A  firm  Ameri- 
can policy  against  apartheid  will 
strengthen  our  position  among  Afri- 
can nations  by  showing  our  commit- 
ment  to   global    human   rights.    We 
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should  deny  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment the  privilege  of  participating 
in  sports  events  In  the  free  world  and 
tell  their  Springboks  rugby  team  to 
stay  home. 

The  South  African  regime  continues 
its  dissident  crackdown,  denying  the 
majority  of  people  their  civil  rights, 
displacing   thousands,   occupying  Na- 
mibia illegally  and  conducting  military 
operations     against     Angola.     These 
events  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
South  African  Government  has  no  in- 
tention   of    changing    its    apartheid 
policy     and     its    aggressive     actions. 
Through   a   total   boycott   of   South 
Africa,  we  as  Americans  can  take  all 
peaceful    measures    to    pressure    the 
South  African  Government  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  racial  equality.  Only  with 
this    acceptance    should    we    accept 
South  Africa  as  a  legitimate  member 
of  the  international  community.  Until 
they  alter  their  abhorrent  racist  poli- 
cies, they  should  be  ostracized  by  the 
world  community  of  nations.* 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  183,  opposing  the  cur- 
rent visit  by  South  Africa's  Sprlnkbok 
National  Rugby  Team,  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms. 

Pew  actions  by  this  body  will  so 
clearly  Indicate  the  humanitarian 
values  and  principles  for  which  our 
Nation  stands.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
will  be  on  us  today  as  we  decide 
whether  to  rebuff  the  South  African 
regime  or  tacitly  accept  their  racist 
policy  of  apartheid.  The  administra- 
tion, I  fear,  has  already  begun  tilting 
toward  a  policy  of  greater  acceptance. 
We  in  the  Congress  must  use  this  and 
every  opportunity  to  make  clear  that  a 
retreat  from  the  condemnation  of 
apartheid  will  not  be  tolerated. 

I  am  confident  that  few  Members 
would  hesiUte  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion If  they  could  have  been  with  me 
and  several  colleagues  last  month  at 
the  Crossroads  squatter  camp  near 
Cape  Town.  Prior  to  our  visit,  400 
black  South  Africans  were  huddled 
under  plastic  sheets  to  protect  them- 
selves from  a  rain  storm.  The  morning 
before  we  tirrlved.  In  a  predawn  raid, 
the  police  tore  down  nearly  60  of  these 
flimsy  shelters,  leaving  the  squatters 
exposed  and  banning  our  entrance 
into  the  area.  I  have  been  to  South 
Africa  three  times,  but  such  brutahty 
and  inhumanity  continues  to  be  shock- 
ing. .. 

By  these  repressive  actions,  the 
South  African  Government  hopes  to 
gain  several  objectives.  First  and  fore- 
most, they  believe  such  forced  remov- 
als will  denationalize  the  blacks,  strip- 
ping them  of  any  claim  to  political 
rights  within  South  Africa.  The  heart 
of  apartheid,  after  all.  Is  dispossession 
and  deliberate  impoverishment.  By  re- 
moving blacks  to  so-called  "tribal 
homelands,"  the  white  minority  is  con- 
vinced that  they  will  not  have  to  share 


political  power  within  the  86  percent 
territory  claimed  for  whites  only.  By 
preventing  the  basic  economic  security 
of  food,  housing,  and  jobs,  they  be- 
lieve that  blacks  will  be  unable  to  or- 
ganize for  political  power. 

These  hopes  can  never  be  perma- 
nent. Even  as  we  visited,  prominent 
white  South  Africans  conceded  to  us 
that  their  system  of  government  could 
not  continue.  I  submit  then  that  once 
again  we  are  joining  the  wrong  side 
morally  and  losing  side  poUtically.  For 
diplomacy  Is  often  perception,  and  we 
are  dealing  here  In  perception  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  we  fall  to  pass  this 
resolution,  few  nations  will  listen  to 
oiu-  platitudes  of  opposition  to  apart- 
heid. The  reality  instead  will  be  a  loss 
of  diplomatic  standing  for  not  having 
opposed  apartheid  as  strongly  as  we 
should.*  ^ 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 183,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Springbok  National 
Rugby  Team  of  South  Africa  should 
not  play  in  the  United  States. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  policy  of 
apartheid  Is  reprehensible  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  not  condone 
the  racial  practices  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  It  Is  appropriate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  prohibiting  the 
South  African  rugby  team  from  play- 
ing exhibition  games  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Traditionally,  international  competi- 
tion in  sports  has  been  a  nonpolltical 
concern.  Every  nation,  regardless  of 
political  ideology,  has  been  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  United  SUtes.  If  the 
Congress  sets  this  unwarranted  prece- 
dent, in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, then,  by  application,  we  should 
prohibit  the  Soviet  Union  from  par- 
ticipating in  any  future  competitive 
sports  activity.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  relentless  in  its  pursuit  to  spread 
world   communism.   The   blatant   op- 
pression of  Soviet  Jews,  the  insurgen- 
cy in  Central  America  and  the  inva- 
sion and  genocide  in  Afghanistan  are 
clear  examples  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
determination  to  subjugate  the  world. 
While  I  support  and  firmly  believe 
in  the  right  to  speak  freely,  I  abhor 
the  blackmail  tactics  some  organiza- 
tions are  practicing.  The  threat  of  vio- 
lence should  not  force  cancellation  of 
the  rugby  matches.  These  threats  res- 
urrect the  basic  insecurity  and  hostili- 
ty that  characterized  the  mass  rioting 
of  the  1960's. 

The  Importance  of  free  speech  and 
the  ability  to  demonstrate  in  a  civil 
and  legal  manner  carmot  be  overem- 
phasized. Instead  of  prohibiting  the 
South  Africans  from  playing  rugby  In 
the  United  States,  we  should  regard 
this  visit  as  a  prime  opportunity  to  en- 
lighten the  South  African  rugby  team. 
and  the  country  it  represents,  of  the 
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value  the  United  SUtes  places  on  a 
free  and  pluralistic  society.* 


•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  183.  Whether 
we  think  it  is  the  right  resolution, 
whether  it  should  have  been  brought 
up  at  this  time,  is  not  a  question  that 
we  are  faced  with  now.  As  I  said  In 
subcommittee  and  full  committee,  if  it 
comes  to  the  floor  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  it  passes,  for  If  it  does  not. 
we  are  going  to  make  It  very  difficult, 
in  my  estimation,  for  the  administra- 
tion in  working  with  some  of  the  other 
countries  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
In  Namibia  that  is  necessary  and 
should  have  taken  place  a  long  time 
ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  resolution  now  that  it  has  gotten 
to  the  floor,  we  are  not  helping  the  ad- 
ministration because  they  will  need 
the  help  of  South  Africa  to  bring 
about  this  change  In  Namibia.  If  we  do 
not  pass  the  resolution,  now  that  it  is 
here  before  us.  we  are  then  sending  a 
message  to  South  Africa  not  to  worry 
and  not  to  support  and  not  to  become 
involved  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
resolution  to  the  Namibian  question.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  183). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  and  the  Chjur-s 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  wUl  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  COMFENSA-nON 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3995)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  in  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  in  the  rates  of  dependency 
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and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJt.  3M5 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
thte  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1981". 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

TITLE  I- VETERANS'  DISABILITY 

COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

KATES  or  DISABILITT  COMPKIISATION 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$54"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$58"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$99"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$109"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$160"  in  subsecUon  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$165"- 

(4)  by  striking  out  ••$20fl'  In  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$229"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$291 '  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$325"- 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$367"  in  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$415"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$434"  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$505'; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$503"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$595"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  ■•$5«6"  In  subsection  (I) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$680"- 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$1,016"  in  subsection 
(J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1 131"- 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$1,262"  and  •$1,768" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,405",  and  "$1,968".  respectively 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$1,262"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1  405 '• 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$1,391"  In  subsecUon 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1  548"- 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$1,581"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1  760"- 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$1,768"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$1,968"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  '$759"  and  "$1,130"  in 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$845"  and  •$1,258",  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,137"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""$1,265"; 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$219"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$244"; 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  tiUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 
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(6)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  clause  (P)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$86"- 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$lll'-  and  "$34"  in 
clause  (G)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$124"  and  "$38".  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$50"  in  clause  (H)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$56"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  •$112"  in  clause  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"$125"-  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$94"  in  clause  (J)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$105". 

CLOTHIHO  ALLOW AHCE  POH  CTOTAIlt  DI8ABLKD 

vrmuMs 
Sec.  103.  Section  362  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$274"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"$305". 

TITLE  IHBURVIVORS'  DEPENDENCY 
AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS 

KATES  or  DEPENDENCT  AHD  IITDElflf  rrv 
COMPENSATION  POR  SITRVIVING  SPOUSES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 
whose  death  entitlement  is  predicated  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following 
table: 

..TV.  J  Monthly 

"Pay  grade  ^ati 

B-2 429 

£j 439 

E-6 480 

E-9 491 

E-7 514 

Cr-9  ................„.„...„..„„„._.„„  K40 

Br-V I  eag 

W-1 1  :  525 

W-2 7   Z       S4R 

548 
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(4)  by  striking  out  '"$350"  and  '"$71"  In 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$390"  and  '"$79",  respectively. 

RATES  or  Stn»PLE»IENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INSEMNmr  COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  203.  Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$112"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$125"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$189"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •$210";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '$96"  in  subsecUon  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$107". 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNTTT 
COMPENSATION  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  413  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a) "  before  "Whenever",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection: 

"'(b)  If  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensaUon  has  been  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  veteran's  chUd  or  children  and  the 
enUUement  of  an  additional  child  of  that 
veteran  to  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation under  this  section  Is  later  esUb- 
lished  effective  retroactively,  the  amount 
payable  retroactively  to  the  additional  child 
is  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  of  the  increased  award  for 
the  retroactive  period  and  the  prior  total 
award  for  that  period.". 

(b)  SecUon  414(c)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence- 
""However,  if  during  the  month  in  whlcli 
such  a  child  atUins  the  age  of  18  the  child 
is  also  being  considered  to  be  a  child  below 
the  age  of  18  for  purposes  of  additional  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  for  a 
surviving  spouse  under  section  4H(b)  of  this 
title,  the  amount  payable  to  the  chUd  for 
that  month  under  this  section  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  payable  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  for  the  same  month  under  such 
section  that  is  attribuUble  to  the  child.". 
TITLE  lU-LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  LIFE 
INSURANCE 


RATES  OF  ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  315(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$62  "  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$69"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$104"  in  clause  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$116"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$13«"  in  clause  (C) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "'$154"- 

(4)  by  striking  out  '$173  "  and  "$34"  in 
clause  (D)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$193"  and  ""$38",  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ""$42"  in  clause  (E)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$47"; 
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••'  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy  chief 
DMrter  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  sergeant  major  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  designated 
by  section  40J  of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse's 
rate  shall  be  Mil.  t~u«c» 

•••If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time 
designated  by  section  403  of  this  UUe.  the  surviving 
spouses  rate  shaU  be  $1.13».". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$43"  and  Uiaertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$48". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$112"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '"$125". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""$56"  and  inserting 
to  Ueu  thereof  "$62". 

RATES  OF  DEPENDENCT  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  202.  Section  413  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$189"  in  clause  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$210"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '$271"  in  clause  (2)  and 
InsertUig  In  Ueu  thereof  '$302"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$350"  in  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$390";  and 


Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  767  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  inserting 
Ui  lieu  thereof  "$35,000";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  •$30,000.  $25,000,  $20,000" 
after  "or  (B)  to  be  insured  in  the  amoimt 
of"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "$30,000,  $25,000,  $?"  000" 
after  "or  to  be  insured  in  the  amo  .it  of'- 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$35,000,  $30,000,  $25,000" 
after  "or  Insured  in  the  amount  of";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  secUon 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  member  who  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection  is  a  member 
of  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (or  who  upon  applicaUon  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  transfer  to  the  RetU-ed  Reserve  of  a 
uniformed  service)  may  obtain  increased  in- 
S^{^5Sf  "'ve™«e  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$35,000  (.til  any  amount  divisible  by  $5,000) 

"( 1 )  the  member— 

'"(A)  is  Insured  under  this  subchapter  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection:  or 

"'(B)  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsecUon,  reinsUtes  insurance 
under  this  subchapter  that  had  lapsed  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums;  and 

"(2)  the  member  submits  a  written  appU- 
cation  for  the  increased  coverage  to  the 
office  established  pursuant  to  section  766(b) 
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of  this  UUe  within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection.", 
(b)  Section  777(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  $20,000"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$20,000.  $25,000,  $30,000,  or  $35,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"$20,000"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$35,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  both  places  it 
appears  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  insert- 
ing til  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000". 

COLLECTION  OF  AMOUNTS  FOR  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  302.  Section  769  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scrit>e  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  mlU- 
tary  departments  under  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  prescribe  such  procedures 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  may  consider 
necessary  to  ensure  that  such  functions  are 
carried  out  in  a  timely  and  complete 
manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Including  speciflcaUy 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section  relating  to  contributions  from  ap- 
propriations made  for  active  duty  pay.". 

BENEFICIARY'S  RIGHT  TO  ELECT  ONE-SUM 
PAYMENT 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 717(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"However,  the  first  beneficiary  may  elect  to 
receive  payment  under  any  option  which 
provides  for  payment  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  the  option  elected  by  the  in- 
sured, or  If  no  option  has  been  elected  by 
the  Insured,  may  elect  to  receive  payment  in 
one  sum  or  under  any  option  which  provides 
for  payment  over  a  period  of  thirty-six 
months  or  any  longer  period.". 

(b)  Section  752(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  one  sum  or"  in  the 
second  sentence  after  "'payment  of  the  in- 
surance"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  provision  to 
the  contrary  in  any  insurance  contract,  the 
beneficiary  may.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
insured  has  not  exercised  the  right  of  elec- 
tion of  the  Insured  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
ctutpter,  elect  to  receive  payment  of  the  in- 
surance In  one  sum.". 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  notify  each  Individual  who  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  insured 
under  a  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
poUcy  or  a  United  SUtes  (jovemment  Life 
Insurance  policy  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  and  shall  provide  each  such 
individual  with  the  forms  necessary  for  elec- 
tion of  a  mode  of  payment  of  the  insurance 
(or  to  change  an  existing  election  of  mode 
of  payment).  Such  notice  and  forms  shaU  be 
sent  by  regular  mall  to  the  Individual's  last 
known  address  as  contained  in  insurance 
records  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  to  insurance  ma- 
turing after  March  31,  1982. 

TITLE  rV— MISC^ELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZATION  AND 

STAFFING  LEVELS 

Sec.  401.  (aKl)  Section  203  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"8  203.  AvaUabUlty  of  appropriations  and  of 
funded  personnel  ceilings 

"(a)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  may,  to  the  extent  pro- 


vided in  this  title  or  an  appropriations  Act, 
remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 

"(bKl)  With  respect  to  each  law  making 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Adminls- 
traUon,  there  shaU  be  provided  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  the  funded  personnel 
ceiling  defined  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  funds  appropriated  there- 
for. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ShaU,  with  respect  to  each  such  law 
(A)  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  such  funded 
personnel  ceUing  and  the  funds  necessary  to 
achieve  such  celling,  and  (B)  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  ComptroUer  (jieneral  of  the  United 
SUtes  certification  that  the  Director  has  so 
provided  such  ceUing.  Not  later  than  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  or,  in  the  event  of  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  more  than  thirty  days  before  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  law  makes  such 
appropriations,  not  later  than  the  tenth  day 
of  such  fiscal  year,  the  certification  re- 
quired in  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph shaU  be  submitted,  together  with  a 
report  containing  complete  information  on 
the  personnel  ceUing  that  the  Director  has 
provided  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  employees  described  in  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  each  such  law,  the 
ComptroUer  General  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a 
report  sUting  the  ComptroUer  General's 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  com- 
pUed  with  the  requirements  of  such  para- 
graph in  providing  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration such  funded  personnel  ceiling. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'funded  personnel  ceUing'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the  authori- 
zation by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  employ  not  less 
than  the  number  of  employees  for  the  em- 
ployment of  which  appropriations  have 
been  made  for  such  fiscal  year.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
ctiapter  3  is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 
"203.  AvaUabiUty  of  appropriations  and  of 
funded  personnel  ceilings.", 
(b)  Section  210(b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  any  exercise  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  authority  granted 
under  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section  shaU  only  be  effective  if  (1)  a 
plan  describing  the  proposed  exercise  of  au- 
thority, including  a  justification  therefor,  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  (U)  before 
the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  submittal  neither  House  of 
Congress  adopts  a  resolution  sUtlng  In  sub- 
stance that  It  disapproves  the  proposed  ex- 
ercise of  authority. 

•'(B)  This  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  (i)  to 
administrative  reorganizations  within  any 
bureau,  agency,  or  office  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  existed  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  or  (U)  to 
any  exercise  of  authority  that  involves  a  re- 
duction of  less  than  10  percent  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  the  number  of  fuU-time  equivalent 
employees  at  any  Veterans'  Administration 
office  or  facility. 

"(C)  There  shaU  be  excluded  from  the 
compuUtion   of   the   sixty-day   period   re- 
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f erred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.". 

(c)  Section  5010(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (4). 


RAR  TO  BENEFITS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  3103  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection. 

•"(f)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  notwithstanding  section  977 
of  title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
person  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Compensation 
AmendmenU  of  1981  and  who  fails  to  com- 
plete at  least  twenty-four  months  of  such 
person's  initial  period  of  enlistment  or  other 
period  of  obligated  service  is  not  eUgible  for 
any  right.  privUege.  or  l)eneflt  under  any 
law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (other  than  loan  guaranty  benefits 
by  virtue  of  ellgiblUty  under  section 
1818(aK2)  of  this  title). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  sulisection  does 
not  apply  to  any  person— 

••(A)  who  is  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  section  1171  of  title  10  or  for 
hardship  under  section  1173  of  Utle  10: 

"(B)  who  is  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  for  a  disablUty  Inctirred  in  line 
of  duty;  or 

'"(C)  who  has  a  disablUty  determined  to  be 
service  connected  to  a  compensable 
degree.". 

(bKl)  Chapter  17  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  secUon  602  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"S  603.  LimiUUons  on  eliglbUity 

"EligibUity  for  care  and  services  under 
this  chapter  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3103  of  tills  title.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  602  the 
foUowing  new  item: 
"603.  LimiUUons  on  eliglbUity.". 

(cKl)  Chapter  23  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"'S  909.  LimiUUons  on  eligibiUty 

"EligibUity  for  benefite  under  this  chapter 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3103 
of  this  UUe.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing  new  Item: 
"909.  LimiUUons  on  eliglbUity.". 

(dKl)  Chapter  24  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"8  1009.  LimiUUons  on  eliglbUity 

•EUglbUity  for  benefits  under  this  chapter 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3103 
of  this  UUe.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowing  new  item: 
'"1009.  LimiUUons  on  eUgibUlty.". 

(e)  Section  1625  Is  amended  by  inserting 
•or  under  conditions  which  under  secUon 
3103  of  this  title  bar  the  use  of  benefits" 
after  "under  dishonorable  conditions" 

(f)  Section  1818  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  requlremente  of 
subsection  (aKl).  the  eliglbUity  of  a  veteran 
who  became  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
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ment  of  the  Veterans'  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1981  and  has  been  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  3103(f)  of 
this  tlUe. ". 

PKKSXRVATION  OF  PKlfSIOR  OF  CKRTAIM  BLIHSD 
VrTKRANS 

Sk.  403.  Section  3203(aKlKB)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "unless 
the  veteran  is  a  blinded  person  and  the  case 
Is  being  furnished  in  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration blind  rehabilitation  center  or 
clinic". 

EPracnVKDATIS 

Sic.  404.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

(bKl)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  767  of  title 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  section 
301(aX3).  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1981.  or  on' the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
beginning  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichev- 
er is  later. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  402  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoirrcoMERT)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Smith)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomert). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  own  remarks,  and  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  on  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  retnarks  will  be  very  brief  because 
I  intend  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance, 
my  good  friend.  Sam  Hall,  to  explain 


the  bUl.  At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  who  has  established 
himself  as  a  most  effective  chsdrman. 
He  is,  by  reputation,  one  of  the  out- 
standing lawyers  in  the  House,  and  we 
all  have  benefited  from  his  keen  legal 
mind  and  total  grasp  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  compensation,  pension,  and 
insurance  programs.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  very 
able  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  my  good  friend. 
Chalmers  Wyue  of  Ohio.  During  the 
many  years  that  I  served  as  chairman 
of  this  particular  subcommittee,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  no  one 
could  ask  for  any  more  than  the  gen- 
tleman gave  during  the  years  we 
worked  together. 

As  the  Chair  aimounced,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Smith)  will 
handle  this  part  of  the  bill  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
before  being  elevated  to  the  full  chair- 
manship, and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  enjoyed  very  much  working 
with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  work 
of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
on  this  bill.  It  is  a  comprehensive  pro- 
posal and  one  that  wiU  benefit  our  Na- 
tion's service  connected  veterans  and 
their  eligible  dependents. 

I  now  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr.  of  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  your  Itlnd  comments  and  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  Sonwy  Mont- 
gomery, and  to  the  able  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  and.  of 
course,  to  my  colleague.  Chalmers 
Wylib  of  Ohio,  and  the  entire  subcom- 
mittee for  their  efforts  to  help  get  the 
reported  bUl  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing a  bill  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  veterans  who 


were  disabled  as  a  result  of  their  mili- 
tary service  and  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  veterans  who  died  of  service- 
connected  causes.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  assist  these  Individuals  and  to  make 
sure  that  their  level  of  benefits  is  not 
eroded  by  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

The  bill  will  provide  an  average  11.3- 
percent  increase  effective  October  1. 
1981.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  it  would  cost  $893.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  would 
not  exceed  the  targets  currently  con- 
tained in  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  not 
inflationary  in  that  it  simply  provides 
a  cost-of-living  Increase  based  on  the 
anticipated  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  between  October  1,  1980,  and 
September  30,  1981.  The  legislation  is 
necessary  since  the  service-connected 
program  for  veterans  and  widows  is 
not  Indexed  by  law. 

Service-connected  compensation  is 
payable  to  veterans  who  suffer  from  a 
disease  or  disability  incurred  during 
service. 

The  percentage  of  disability  for  a 
specific  disability  is  assigned  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  That  agency 
has  established  a  "schedule  for  rating 
disabilities"  which  is  the  guideline  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  disability. 
Compensation  is  paid  for  disabilities  at 
ratings  of  10  percent,  20  percent,  and 
so  forth,  up  to  100  percent.  The  rate 
of  compensation  payable  for  each  per- 
centage of  dlsabUlty  is  established  by 
law.  Additional  compensation  is  pay- 
able for  the  loss  of  a  limb,  blindness, 
and  other  severe  disabilities.  An  addi- 
tional dependency  allowance  is  pay- 
able to  veterans  with  a  rating  of  30 
percent  or  more  for  a  spouse,  minor 
children,  or  dependent  parents. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased compensation  rates  whenever 
there  has  been  an  appreciable  increase 
in  the  cost-of-living  index,  since  the 
rates  are  not  indexed  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  by  law.  This  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  inflation  does  not  erode 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  draw- 
ing compensation  and  DIC  benefits. 

There  follows  a  breakdown  of  the 
percent  of  increase  in  compensation 
rates  over  those  paid  on  July  1, 1933: 
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Widows  and  children  of  veterans 
who  die  of  causes  determined  to  be 
service  connected  are  entitled  to 
monthly  payments  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation. 

The  purpose  of  this  benefit  is  to  pro- 
vide partial  compensation  to  the  desig- 
nated survivors  for  the  loss  in  finan- 
cial support  sustained  as  the  result  of 
the  service-connected  death.  Income 
and  need  are  not  factors  in  determin- 
ing a  surviving  spouse's  or  child's  enti- 
tlement since  the  Nation  assiunes,  in 
part,  the  legal  and  moral  obligation  of 
the  veteran  to  support  the  spotise  and 
children.  .  ^ 

Payments  of  DIC  for  surviving 
spouses  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  veteran's  service  pay  grade  and 
range  from  $373  monthly  for  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  E-1  to  $954  month- 
ly for  the  surviving  spouse  of  an  O-IO. 
Surviving  spouses  are  entitled  to  an 
additional  $43  monthly  for  each  child. 
It  is  well  established  that  the  Con- 
gress has  placed  the  very  highest  pri- 
ority on  the  payment  of  compensation 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation benefits  to  eligible  veterans 
and  survivors. 

The  following  summarizes  the  legis- 
lative initiatives  in  this  program 
during  the  past  7  years. 

nSCAL  YEAR  1988— H.R.  3995— $893.5  MILLION 

The  reported  bill  would  provide  an  aver- 
age 11.3  percent  increase  in  compensation 
and  DIC  rates  (other  than  the  "K"  award) 
effective  October  1.  1981— the  higher  rates 
being  authorized  for  the  more  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  in  an  effort  to  rectify  former 
rounding  off  Inequities  as  well  as  meeting 
the  basic  purpose  of  compensating  for  loss 
of  earning  capacity.  The  rate  changes  which 
would  be  authorized  are  as  follows: 
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The  reported  bill  provides  for  an  11.3  per- 
cent cost-of-living  Increase  in  statutory 
awards  (other  than  "K"  award)  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  and  contains 


further  miscellaneous  provisions  relating  to 
DIC,  insurance  and  pension. 

nSCAL  YEAH  1981— PUBUC  LAW  96-386— 
$1,068.1  MILLIOR 

The  Act  provided  a  13  percent  rate  in- 
crease in  compensation  for  those  disabilities 
rated  10  to  40  percent.  Cases  rated  50  per- 
cent 01  more  disabled  were  Increased  by  14.3 
percent.  Statutory  awards  relating  to  more 
serious  disabilities  (other  than  the  "K" 
award)  and  DIC  rates  were  Increased  by  14.3 
percent.  In  addition.  It  (1)  expanded  the 
specially  adapted  housing  benefit  program 
by  $5,000  to  certain  service-connected  veter- 
ans; (2)  Increased  the  maximum  VA  loan 
guaranty  from  $25,000  to  $27,500  for  a  con- 
ventional home  or  condominium  and  from 
$17,500  to  $20,000  the  guaranty  for  a  mobile 
home,  mobile  home  lot  or  both;  (3)  entitled 
veterans  to  refinance  their  VA  home  loans 
if  mortgage  funds  become  available  at  lower 
Interest  rates;  (4)  provided  for  headstones 
and  markers  for  certain  close  relatives  of 
veterans  buried  in  State  veterans'  cemeter- 
ies and  other  miscellaneous  provisions. 

nSCAL  YEAR  1980— PUBLIC  LAW  9«-ia8— $669.7 
MILLIOH 

The  Act  provided  a  9.9  percent  increase  in 
the  compensation  and  DIC  rates  effective 
October  1,  1979,  except  for  the  "K"  award 
which  became  effective  October  1,  1980.  In 
addition,  a  new  basic  entitlement  was  esUb- 
llshed  permitting  payment  of  aid  and  at- 
tendance benefits  to  a  new  group  of  severely 
disabled  veterans  upon  an  affirmative  show- 
ing of  and  demonstrated  need  for  the  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1979— PUBUC  LAW  95-479— $620.4 
MILLION 

The  Act  provided  a  7.3  percent  Increase  In 
the  compensation  and  DIC  rates  effective 
October  1,  1978.  In  addition,  the  Act:  (1) 
provided  additional  compensation  to  veter- 
ans who  suffered  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
three  extremities;  (2)  established  a  new  stat- 
utory award  of  $175  monthly  to  certain  vet- 
erans suffering  from  the  service-connected 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  an  extremity  ratable  at 
not  less  than  40  percent  and  who  subse- 
quently suffered  the  non-service-connected 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  the  paired  extremity  at 
a  level  ratable  at  no  less  than  40  percent;  (3) 
reduced  from  50  percent  to  30  percent  the 
rate  of  dlsabUlty  required  before  additional 
compensation  for  dependents  is  payable  to 
veterans;  (4)  provided  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  entitlement  to  survi- 
vors if  the  veteran  immediately  before 
death  had  suffered  total  service-connected 
disability  for  10  or  more  years  or  continu- 
ously since  discharge  for  not  less  than  5 
years.  Provided,  for  the  first  time,  addition- 
al dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
to  a  surviving  spouse  who,  because  of  dis- 
ability. Is  permanently  housebound;  (5)  pro- 
vided for  a  second  level  of  aid  and  attend- 
ance benefits  for  certain  catastrophlcaUy 


disabled  veterans  needing  a  higher  level  of 
care;  (6)  clarified  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
to  assure  exemption  from  taxation  of  com- 
pensation paid  In  lieu  of  military  retired 
pay;  (7)  Increased  the  servlce-connect«d 
death  burial  benefit  from  $800  to  $1,100; 
and  (8)  Increased  the  automobile  assistance 
allowance  payable  on  a  one-time  basis  to 
certain  severely  disabled  veterans  from 
$3,300  to  $3,800. 


FISCAL  YEAR  J978— PUBLIC  LAW  96-1 17— $31J.» 
MIIXIOR 

The  Act  provided  a  6.6  percent  increase  in 
compensation  and  DIC  rates  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  and  eligible  de- 
pendents. In  addition,  it  provided  entitle- 
ment to  a  grant,  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  as  as- 
sistance In  purchasing  specially  adapted 
housing  for  certain  veterans  who,  because  of 
the  service-connected  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
one  lower  extremity  and  one  upper  extremi- 
ty which  affects  the  function  of  balance  or 
propulsion,  are  precluded  from  locomotion 
without  aid  of  braces,  crutches,  canes  or  a 
wheelchair. 

FISCAL  YEAH  1977— PUBUC  LAW  94-433— fU* 

MILUOH 

The  Act  provided  for  an  8  percent  increase 
in  the  rates  of  compensation  and  DIC.  In 
addition,  the  Act  provided  that  the  VA 
would  pay  Increased  compensation  to  the 
disabled  veteran  rated  50  percent  to  100  per- 
cent who  has  a  spouse  who  is  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home  or  who  is  so  helpless  as  to 
need  regular  aid  and  attendance.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  an  Increase  in  mortgage  protection 
life  Insurance  available  for  certain  severely 
disabled  veterans  from  $30,000  to  $40,000. 
The  measure  also  authorized  the  VA  to  pay 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  remains  of  de- 
ceased, service-disabled  veterans  to  a  nation- 
al cemeterj'  for  burial  and  extended  eligibU- 
ity  for  VA  assistance  in  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  and  necessary  special  adaptive 
equipment  to  certain  disabled  veterans  who 
served  from  September  16.  1940.  The  bene- 
fit had  been  limited  to  those  with  service  In 
World  War  II  or  thereafter. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1976— PUBUC  LAW  94-71— $490 
KILUOIt 

Increased  by  10  percent  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  rated  10  to  50  percent.  Cases 
rated  60  percent  or  more  disabled  were  In- 
creased by  12  percent.  Statutory  awards,  re- 
lating to  more  serious  disabilities,  were  in- 
creased by  12  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out. 
however,  that  over  the  years,  the  ef- 
fects of  periodic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases have  served  to  distort  the  com- 
pensation rate  structure.  As  you  know. 
totally  disabled  veterans  have  always 
received  our  sympathetic  consider- 
ation. This  Is  shown  by  their  current 
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$1,016  monthly  rate.  A  90-percent  dis- 
ability, however,  at  $566  is  about  half 
of  that  amount. 

On  the  other  hand,  rounding  off  to 
the  next  higher  dollar  has  increased 
rates  for  the  least  disabled  veterans 
(those  at  the  10-  to  30-percent  levels) 
beyond  what  has  been  justified  by 
their  disabilities  or  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  committee  feels  we 
should  utilize  the  funds  earmarked  by 
the  budget  resolution  to  adjust  the 
scale  so  that  veterans  with  greater  dis- 
ability receive  a  greater  proportionate 
share  of  the  Increase.  This  Is  consist- 
ent with  what  we  have  done  in  past 
years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  blU  pro- 
vides an  average  11.3-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  service-connected 
compensation  benefits— with  the  more 
seriously  disabled  (50  to  90  perwnt) 
receiving  a  larger  proportionate  share 
of  the  Increase.  Dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  would  be  in- 
creased across-the-board  by  11.3  per- 
cent. 

The  bill  additionally  ^oes  two  things 
asked  for  by  the  administration.  It 
would  provide  a  more  equitable  system 
for  computation  of  DIG  when  an  over- 
payment is  created  by  the  retroactive 
addition  of  another  child.  It  would 
also  eliminate  duplication  of  DIG  the 
month  in  which  a  child  In  a  widow's 
custody  becomes  18  if  such  child  be- 
comes eligible  to  DIG  benefits  in  his 
own  right  by  his  pursuit  of  higher  edu- 
cation. These  two  minor  provisions 
were  passed  by  the  House  last  year  but 
were  deleted  by  the  Senate.  No  costs 
are  Involved  here. 

The  bill  further  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  three  GI  insurance  pro- 
posals. First,  it  increases  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  and  veterans' 
group  life  insurance  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000.  This  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration. It  represents  the  approx- 
imate increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  since  the  ceiling  was  last  in- 
creased. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  issue  regulations  to 
Insure  timely  collection  of  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  premiums 
for  eligible  ready  reservists.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Identified  this 
as  a  significant  problem  and  this  pro- 
vision will  insure  a  more  timely  pay- 
ment and  collection  procedure. 

Third,  a  provision  would  permit  GI 
insurance  to  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  in 
those  cases  where  the  insured  fails  to 
denote  how  he  wants  his  insurance  to 
be  paid.  It  would  not  cancel  any  desig- 
nation made  by  the  veteran.  This  pro- 
vision will  be  a  great  help  to  many 
widows  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
receive  the  benefits  over  a  period  of 
several  years  at  low  interest  rates. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  provision 
which  would  make  certain  that  any 
plan  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget  to  consolidate  regional  office 
functions  could  not  be  done  without 
seeking  the  approval  of  the  Congress. 
As  you  will  recall,  earlier  this  year  the 
President  had  recommended  that  most 
of  the  adjudicative  and  loan  guaranty 
functions  being  conducted  In  the  58  re- 
gional offices  be  consolidated  into  one 
centralized  location.  This  would  have 
involved  a  transfer  of  some  12,000  per- 
sonnel and  would  also  have  meant  a 
drastic  reduction  in  current  personnel, 
beginning  with  some  1,673  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

This    provision,     therefore,     would 
simply  require  this  administration  or 
any  future  administration,  to  submit 
any  consolidation  plan  to  the  Congress 
for   approval   prior   to   implementing 
such  plan.  The  committee  feels  this  is 
a   proper   oversight   function   of   the 
Congress.    In    addition,    this    section 
would  make  certain  that  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees and  persoimel  ceilings  estab- 
lished by  such  committees  for  all  VA 
budget  accounts  would  be  allocated  by 
the     Office     of     Management     and 
Budget.  You  will  recaU  this  has  been 
accomplished  for  medical  care,  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research  and  medi- 
cal administration  for  the  Department 
of    Medicine    and    Surgery.    It    has 
worked  well  and  this  provision  is  de- 
signed to  make  certain  that  it  would 
be  applicable  to  all  other  VA  accounts. 
In  expanding  the  requirements  of 
Public  Law  96-151  which  assures  the 
availabUity     of     appropriations     and 
funded  personnel  ceilings,  we  are  not 
changing  the  nature  of  the  require- 
ments established  under  Public  Law 
96-151,  but  merely  their  reach.  Indeed, 
H.R.   3995   tracks   verbatim   the   lan- 
guage in  Public  Law  96-151  mandating 
the  availability  of  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  staffing  levels  speci- 
fied   by    Congress.    Accordingly,    Mr. 
Speaker,  today's  action  Is  intended  to 
have  no  effect  on  litigation  pending 
under  Public  Law  96-151  with  respect 
to  medical  care  staffing  except  to  the 
degree  that  by  expanding  the  reach  of 
the  statute,  it  makes  judicial  enforce- 
ment an  interpretation  of  the  statute 
more  important. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  clarify 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  bar  to  payment  of  benefits  when  a 
member  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
does  not  complete  at  least  24  months 
of  his  obligated  period  of  service.  This 
is  designed  to  clean  up  a  provision  of 
law  that  was  enacted  last  year  when 
the  Congress  adopted  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Since  then,  many  in- 
equities surfaced  that  were  called  to 
our  attention  by  several  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  think  that  the  lan- 
guage proposed  in  section  402  of  the 
bill  will  certainly  eliminate  such  in- 
equities and  will  give  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration guidelines  on  how  this 
provision  of  law  is  to  be  Implemented. 
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PlnaUy,  the  bill  would  prevent  a 
small  number  of  blinded  veterans  from 
losing  their  pension  benefits  while  un- 
dergoing mobUity  training  at  VA  blind 
rehabilitation  centers.  This  inequity 
was  called  to  our  attention  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. The  enactment  of  this  provision 
is  certainly  weU  justified  and  would 
not  involve  any  significant  Increase  in 
expenditures. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  bUl  wiU  have  no  in- 
flationary Impact  and  is  well  within 
the  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
contained  in  the  first  congressional 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  vital  to  our 
servlce-cormected  veterans,  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  adopted. 

My  good  friend.  Jim  Santini.  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada,  had  hoped  to 
be  here  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  bUl.  He  is  also  Interested  in  the 
Senate  compensation  bill  which  has  a 
provision  that  would  name  the  Reno 
VA  hospital  as  the  loannls  A.  Lougarls 
VA  Medical  Center. 

I  have  assured  Mr.  Sawtini  that  in 
working  with  the  Senate  on  the  differ- 
ences between  our  bills,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  accept  the  Senate  proposal  on 
the  Reno  hospital  as  well  as  the 
naming  of  another  hospital  we  are  in- 
terested in. 

D  1330 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  distinguished 
and  respected  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Sonny  Mont- 
GOMKRY,  in  support  of  H.R.  3995,  pro- 
viding a  cost-of-living  Increase  in  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors.  Words  of  praise  are 
due  for  the  manner  In  which  this  bill 
was  developed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation,  Pension  and  Insur- 
ance under  the  leadership  of  its  chair- 
man, Sam  Hah.  of  Texas,  and  its  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Chalmers 
Wylie  of  Ohio.  Their  intelligent  work 
has  produced  a  measure  that  provides 
a  sorely  needed  benefit  to  a  most  de- 
serving and  priority  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and,  at  the  same  time  one 
which  remains  within  the  budget  au- 
thority of  the  first  congressional 
budget  resolution. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  an  aver- 
age 11.3-percent  increase  in  the  com- 
pensation and  Die  rates  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.  Higher  rates  are  author- 
ized for  many  of  the  most  seriously 
disabled  veterans  as  a  corrective  to  dis- 
tortions that  have  developed  in  the 
compensation  rate  structure  as  the 
result  of  periodic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases authorized  over  the  years. 

Survivors  of  veterans  who  have  died 
from  service-connected  causes  and  re- 
ceive dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
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pensation  benefits  are  also  provided 
an  11.3-percent  increase  by  this  meas- 
ure. 

A  $15,000  Increase  in  the  celling  for 
servicemen's  group  life  Insurance  and 
veterans  group  life  Insurance  Is  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  3995.  This  brings  it 
up  from  $20,000  to  $35,000  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  by  both 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  permits 
the  proceeds  of  a  GI  insurance  policy 
to  be  paid  in  a  lump  simi  in  those  cases 
where  the  insured  veteran  has  failed 
to  specify  the  manner  in  which  he 
wants  the  insurance  paid  to  his  benefi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  OMB 
recommended  that  the  adjudicative 
and  loan  guaranty  functions  of  the  58 
VA  regional  offices  across  the  country 
be  consolidated  into  three  central  loca- 
tions. This  idea  was  not  well  thought 
out.  It  would  have  meant  the  initial 
transfer  of  some  12,000  VA  employees 
and  severe  cutbacks  in  personnel,  not 
to  speak  of  the  very  costly  administra- 
tive nightmare  such  a  drastic  reorgani- 
zation would  have  brought  about. 
Members  of  the  House  received  vol- 
umes of  adverse  mail  on  this  issue  and 
the  Congress  caused  the  withdrawal  of 
the  proposal.  A  requirement  in  this 
bill  that  the  administration  seek  prior 
congressional  reaction  before  any  such 
move  IS  ordered  in  the  future  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  appropriate  exercise  of 
Congress  oversight  responsibilities. 

These,  with  other  provisions  I  will 
not  detail  here,  make  this  an  essential 
and  meritorious  piece  of  legislation. 
Primarily,  it  provides  benefits  to  the 
most  highly  deserving  segment  of  this 
Nation's  population— those  who  in- 
curred disabilities  while  in  military 
service.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  ranking 
members  of  our  Subconmilttee  on 
Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance, 
the  Hon.  Johh  Paul  Hammerschmidt 
of  Arkansas  and  the  Hon.  Chalmers 
Wylie  of  Ohio,  when  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  H.R. 
3995. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side,  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Smith)  for  his  strong  state- 
ment. He  serves  on  this  subcommittee. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  him  for  fill- 
ing in  for  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt). 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leath)  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
before  us,   H.R.  3996.  the  Veterans' 


Compensation  Amendments  Act.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  continue 
Congress'  commitment  to  our  veterans 
and  their  families.  It  is  my  belief  that 
part  of  the  cost  of  our  military  readi- 
ness is  providing  for  those  who  have 
given  so  unselfishly  in  the  past  for 
their  country.  Our  veterans  answered 
the  call  to  defend  America  and  are 
Indeed  entitled  to  unanimous  approval 
of  this  legislation. 

Title  rv  is  of  utmost  Importance  to 
the  veteran.  This  provision  is  identical 
to  the  legislation  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year  and  provides  for  congression- 
al oversight  of  any  plans  to  consoli- 
date, eliminate,  abolish  or  redistribute 
the  functions  of  any  VA  office  or  facil- 
ity. I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  3995  con- 
tains this  language  because  it  will 
allow  Congress  to  monitor  the  VA  of- 
fices and  hospitals  which  are  of  major 
concern  to  our  veterans. 

Briefly,  title  rv  provides  that  any 
major  reorganization  plans  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  and  our  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  for  review.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  60-day  review  period 
and  a  one  House  veto  of  any  plan  If 
Congress  so  desires. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  leadership  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  bill  forth.  The 
efforts  of  Chairman  Montgomery  and 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  are  deeply 
appreciated.  Certainly  the  efforts  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation,  Pension  and  Insurance, 
Sam  Hall,  should  not  go  unnoticed. 
Chairman  Hall's  efforts,  and  those  of 
the  ranking  minority  member, 
Chalmers  Wylie.  should  be  known  by 
all.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  these 
four  gentlemen  and  all  our  veterans 
owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  who  have  the  n^xt  four 
bills  to  follow  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  They  have  kindly  let  us 
move  ahead  with  this  legislation. 

At  this  time  I  would  yield  7  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  some  remarks  con- 
cerning the  bill  and  the  proposition 
which  Is  before  us  this  afternoon.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  this  bill  is  within  the  budget 
resolution  and  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

But  this  is  big  money.  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  are  talking  about  nearly  $1  billion 
for  the  next  4  years,  and,  after  all,  we 
do  face  new  circumstances.  When  we 
passed  that  budget  resolution,  we  were 
looking  at  a  deficit  of  $42.5  billion,  as 
projected  by  the  administration.  But 
now  that  budget  deficit  Is  beginning  to 
look  bigger  and  the  administration  Is 
looking  for  more  places  to  cut  back. 


As  I  look  at  this  sheet,  they  are  look- 
ing for  places  to  cut  back  in  the  area 
of  entitlements,  in  the  area  of  cost  of 
living  Increases.  Here  we  have  an  11.3 
percent  cost  of  living  increase,  not  an 
outrageous  Increase  to  be  sure,  [given 
the  rate  of  Inflation.  But  the  issue  I 
would  like  to  raise  is  one  of  concern, 
that  here  we  are  dealing  with  this 
issue  before  we  have  heard  where  the 
President  is  going  to  make  his  cuts.  It 
concerns  me  that  perhaps  we  are  going 
to  face  cuts  in  cost-of-living  and  In 
social  security  and  other  areas  after 
we  have  passed  this  bill.  We  have  not 
waited  to  see  whether  the  President 
asks  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost-of- 
living  in  this  particular  bilL  Mayt)e  he 
will  not,  but  maybe  the  Congress 
might  want  to  make  it  consistent  with 
other  cuts  in  the  cost  of  living. 

So  the  concern  I  have,  and  the  con- 
cern I  would  like  to  register  with  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor,  is  that  we 
really  are  treating  this  cost-of-living 
hike  quite  different  from  other  cost- 
of-living  liikes.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  be  bringing  tills  up  imder  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  if  it  were  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost-of-living  allowances 
for  other  programs,  because  the  point 
would  naturally  be  raised:  "Wait  a 
minute;  the  President  might  want  to 
cut  back  on  the  cost  of  living." 

Here  we  are  doing  it  for  the  veter- 
ans, a  very  worthy  group,  to  be  sure; 
but  why  are  we  treating  these  people 
so  differently? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  make 
a  comment  and  then  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  also  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  make  a 
comment. 

This  is  for  the  service-connected  vet- 
erans, and  I  have  always  felt  that  If 
Government  really  had  an  obligation 
to  anybody  It  was  for  the  person  who 
was  wounded  or  hurt  during  service, 
and  that  is  really  the  key  obligation 
for  aU  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  A  person  who 
loses  his  leg.  a  person  who  Is  para- 
lyzed. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  further 
that  we  do  not  look  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  veterans  programs 
as  being  a  sacred  cow. 

We  accepted,  and  the  veterans  orga- 
nizations accepted  in  the  first  budget, 
a  cut  of  over  $440  million.  If  we  have 
to  take  other  cuts,  we  will  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  them.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  right  place. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  I  could  respond  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  before 
yielding  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  agree.  Everyone  has  their 
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own  arguments.  People  say,  well,  we 
should  not  cut  the  cost  of  living  for 
social  security  because  they  are  senior 
citizens,  or  you  do  not  cut  here,  and 
for  every  one  of  these  you  cannot  cut 
entitlements,  the  cost-of-living  In- 
crease, or  you  would  be  hurting  some- 
body. 

I  understand  these  are  disabled  vet- 
erans and  they  are  worthy  folk,  but 
they  are  worthy  on  other  grounds. 
The  Veterans'  Committee  did  accept 
their  cuts  in  the  first  round  of  the 
budget.  The  point  I  am  making  now  is 
that  we  are  about  to  have  a  second 
round  of  budget  cuts  on  the  1982 
budget  and  $16  billion  is  the  numoer 
bandied  about.  Sometime  this  week. 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  sometime  the 
President  is  scheduled  to  make  a 
speech  and  lay  out  his  cuts. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  if  we  pass 
this  bill  here  and  we  give  these  folks 
an  11.3-percent  increase,  maybe  we  are 
going  to  cut  someplEu;e  else  and  we  are 
going  to  be  inconsistent.  We  are  treat- 
ing the  veterans  different  with  this 
biU.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  For  just  one 
moment  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
in  the  Carter  budget.  Mr.  Carter's 
budget  summation  requested  an  in- 
crease of  12.3  percent  in  the  rates  of 
compensation  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity and  compensation.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  was  reduced 
down  to  11.3  percent  in  this  bill. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Montgom- 
KRT  on  April  3,  1981,  from  Rufus 
Wilson,  Acting  Administrator,  it  was 
stated,  and  I  am  reading  from  page  37 
of  the  report: 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  presentation  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be 
any  cuts  made  in  this  entitlement  pro- 
gram for  the  reasons  as  outlined  in 
this  letter,  and  as  indicated  by  Chair- 
man MONTCOMERT. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  did 
move  from  12.3  down  to  11.3.  Of 
course,  that  is  more  consistent.  It  is 
more  consistent  with  the  cost  of  living 
which  really  has  occurred  in  the 
period  that  we  are  covering.  So  it  is  an 
adequate  compensation.  It  is  Just  that 
we  are  treating  the  veterans  different- 
ly and  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  cutting  some  entitlements. 

I  wiU  bet  my  colleagues  we  end  up 
cutting  and  there  are  going  to  be  pro- 
posals to  cut  social  security,  the  cost- 
of-living  increases,  and  to  defer  or 
reduce  those  payments  in  other  enti- 
tlement  programs   that   are   covered 


and  that  are  not  cost  of  living,  and 
that  are  going  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
President's  next  round  of  cuts. 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  these  all  together  and  to 
treat  them  all  together,  to  look  at 
them  as  one  package  and  treat  them 
equally.  If  social  security  is  going  to 
have  to  do  with  a  9-percent  increase, 
perhaps  the  veterans  ought  to  do  with 
a  9-percent  increase,  too. 

All  I  was  arguing  for  was  consisten- 
cy. By  bringing  this  matter  up  now,  by 
bringing  it  up  under  suspension,  we 
are  not  really  treating  the  matter  con- 
sistently. That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make. 

D  1350 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  think  we  have  an  excellent  bill  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  unani- 
mously.      

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Texas  for  the  op- 
portimity  to  express  my  support  for 
his  bill  that  we  are  now  considering.  I 
also  wish  to  mention  my  understand- 
ing that  Congressman  Hall  and  the 
members  of  the  conference  that  will 
eventually  rectify  differences  between 
his  bill  and  the  similar  Senate  bill,  will 
make  the  commitment  to  retain  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bUl  which  re- 
names the  VA  center  in  Reno.  Nev..  to 
the  loannis  A.  Lougaris  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3995.  legislation 
which  provides  cost-of-living  increases 
in  certain  benefits  for  disabled  veter- 
ans and  survivors  of  disabled  veterans. 

The  bill  consists  of  four  titles:  Title  I 
increases  compensation  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans,  depend- 
ing on  the  degree  of  disability,  by  an 
average  of  11.3  percent.  Title  H  in- 
creases dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  veterans 
who  died  from  service-connected 
causes,  by  11.3  percent.  Title  III  in- 
creases servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance and  veterans'  group  life  insur- 
ance coverage  from  $20,000  to  $35,000. 
It  permits  the  beneficiaries  of  Govern- 
ment life  insurance  to  receive  insur- 
ance proceeds  in  a  lump  sum  unless 
the  insured  selected  some  other  mode 
of  payment.  Title  IV  assures  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  and  of 
fimded  personnel  ceilings.  It  intends 
to  insure  that  the  VA  is  staffed  at  the 
level  specified  by  the  Congress,  by  re- 
quiring the  OMB  to  make  available  to 
the  VA  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  such  personnel.  It  also 
prohibits  the  Veterans'  Administration 
from  exercising  any  authority  to  con- 
solidate, eliminate,  abolish,  or  redis- 
tribute the  functions  of  any  regional 
office,  hospital,  outpatient  clinic,  or 
any  other  facility  unless  Congress  ap- 
proves such  actioiL  Other  provisions 
of  title  rv  would  extend  to  officers  the 
bar  on  receipt  of  veterans'   benefits 


when  the  active  service  has  been  for 
less  than  2  years,  which  currently  ap- 
plies to  enlisted  men  only;  revise  rules 
of  eligibility  applicable  to  certain  serv- 
icemen released  with  honorable  dis- 
charges; and  prevent  the  loss  of  pen- 
sion benefits  for  non-service-connected 
disabled  veterans  after  extended  care 
in  a  VA  blind  rehabilitation  center. 

War  is  always  a  horrible  and  harrow- 
ing experience  that  can  be  fully  com- 
prehended only  by  those  who  have 
lived  it.  Having  to  live  with  Just  the 
recollection  of  it  must  be  awful. 
Having  to  live  with  the  scars  left  by  it 
is  heroic. 

It  is  more  than  a  matter  of  lending  a 
hand;  it  is  a  matter  of  compensating 
this.  This  bUI  is  simply  a  way  to  help 
restore  what  inflation  has  taken  away 
from  those  that  gave  us  so  much  of 
themselves  that  we  might  all  have 
what  we  have  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  insure  that  their  com- 
pensation be  maintained  against  the 
erosion  caused  by  inflation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  3996, 
the  Veterans'  Compensation  Act  of 
1981.  I  fully  support  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  which  authorizes  an  11.3  per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  in  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans 
and  in  the  rates  of  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  survivors  of  deceased  veter- 
ans. 

Our  disabled  veterans  have  demon- 
strated a  strong  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation.  These  men,  in  de- 
fending our  Nation,  sacrificed  their 
productive  capacity.  In  recognition  of 
their  service  and  sacrifice  in  the  name 
of  national  defense,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  our  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families  to  insure  their  financial 
security. 

LUISLATIVE  HISTORT 

Traditionally,  Congress  has  in- 
creased compensation  rates  whenever 
there  has  been  an  appreciable  increase 
in  the  cost-of-living  index.  The  last  in- 
crease went  into  effect  October  1. 
1980. 

DI8ABILITT  COMrmaATIOIl 

The  disability  compensation  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  this  measure  pro- 
vides our  disabled  veterans  with  a 
measure  of  relief  from  impaired  earn- 
ing capacity  resulting  from  military 
service.  By  law,  the  degree  of  disability 
is  required  to  represent  the  extent  to 
which  the  veteran's  earning  capacity 
in  civilian  occupations  is  impaired. 
Basic  compensation  varies  according 
to  the  degree  of  disability,  ranging 
from  10  to  100  percent  disabled: 
higher  pajmients  are  made  to  those 
with  more  serious  disabilities. 
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DKPKNDEHCT  AHT  IllDKlDnTY  COMPKHSATIOH 

The  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation (DIC)  program  provides  par- 
tial compensation  to  the  designated 
survivors  (the  spouse  and/or  children) 
of  a  veteran  for  the  loss  of  financial 
support  provided  by  the  veteran 
should  he  die  of  service-connected 
causes.  Payments  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  deceased  veteran's 
military  pay  grade,  with  supplemental 
DIC  payments  awarded  according  to 
the  nimiber  of  dependents. 

PROVISIONS 


personnel  who  fail  to  complete  2  years 
of  service,  except  when  discharged  for 
disability.  H.R.  3995  eliminates  certain 
inequities  regarding  this  bar,  which 
applies  only  to  enlisted  personnel. 

Effective  upon  enactment,  the  bar 
will  apply  equally  to  officers,  enlisted 
personnel,  and  volunteers  and  reserv- 
ists called  to  extended  duty.  The  bar 
will  not  affect  personnel  discharged 
prior  to  completion  of  24  months  of 
duty  as  long  as  they  were  discharged 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


COST-Or-UVIHC  mCRIASM 

H.R.  3995  provides  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  basic  disability  compen- 
sation paid  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities.  WhUe  the  in- 
crease averages  11.3  percent,  it  is  tar- 
geted to  adjust  the  scale  to  correct 
past  inequities.  The  bill  also  author- 
izes an  11.3  percent  across-the-board 
increase  for:  other  disability  compen- 
sation benefits;  annual  clothing  allow- 
ances for  veterans  whose  disabilities 
require  prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appli- 
ances: dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation paid  survivors  of  veterans 
whose  deaths  were  service-connected; 
and  supplemental  DIC  payments  made 
for  dependent  children. 

VA  STAimiG 

H.R.  3995  also  contains  language  in- 
tended to  prevent  funds  appropriated 
for  VA  staff  from  being  used  for  other 
purposes.  The  bill  requires  future  VA 
appropriations  to  specify  a  personnel 
ceiling.  OMB  Is  mandated  to  provide 
the  VA  funds  for  that  personnel  level 
and  certify  to  Congress  and  the  comp- 
troller general  that  it  has  done  so 
within  30  days  of  enactment  of  the  ap- 
propriation or  the  first  10  days  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  comptroller  general 
also  Is  directed  to  submit  a  statement 
to  Congress  certifying  OMB's  compli- 
ance. The  bill  provides  that  VA  appro- 
priations may  remain  available  until 
expended. 

IHSURAHCE 

H.R.  3995  increases  maximum  cover- 
age of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (SGLI)  and  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance  from  $20,000  to  $35,000,  and 
assigns  to  DOD  the  responsibility  of 
collecting,  accounting  for,  and  trans- 
ferring to  the  VA  funds  necessary  to 
operate  SGLI.  The  committee  antici- 
pates this  action  will  eliminate  the 
problems  of  delinquent  premium  pay- 
ments, currently  totaling  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  lump-sum 
payment  of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance and  U.S.  Government  Life  In- 
surance claims.  Instead  of  the  36 
monthly  payments  required  under  cur- 
rent law,  unless  otherwise  specified  by 
the  insured. 

BAR  TO  BKHKFITS 

Because  of  the  high  attrition  rate  in 
the  volunteer  force,  no  benefits  are 
available  under  existing  law  to  enlisted 


OTHZR  FROVISIOHB 

H.R.  3995  also:  Insures  that  the  pen- 
sion of  a  blind  veteran  receiving  care 
in  a  VA  center  operated  exclusively  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  shall 
not  be  reduced;  bars  the  VA  from  con- 
solidating, abolishing,  or  otherwise  re- 
organizing its  offices,  organizations, 
and  agencies  unless  the  plan  Is  submit- 
ted to  and  not  disapproved  by  Con- 
gress (one-House  veto)  within  60  days; 
and  resolves  certain  inequities  and  du- 
plications In  DIC  payments  for  de- 
pendent children. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  3995  serves  as 
an  Important  reminder  to  our  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families  that  our 
Nation  has  not  forgotten  them.  These 
cost-of-living  increases  are  vital  to 
their  families. 

Veterans  have  given  so  unselfishly 
of  themselves  in  the  name  of  their 
coimtry;  in  return,  it  is  our  country's 
highest  obligation  to  insure  that  they 
continue  to  be  compensated  for  their 
service. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
United  States  honor  Its  commitment 
to  those  who  have  given  of  themselves 
for  our  Nation. 

The  Veterans'  Compensation  Act  of 
1981  has  been  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  will  fulfill  that  com- 
mitment, and  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  today  In  favor  of  its  passage.* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  3995. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  blU  (S. 
917)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans; to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  compensation  for 
their  surviving  spouses  and  children; 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans 
with  provisions  for  graduated-payment 
plans;  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  payable  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration specially  adapted  housing  as- 
sistance; to  expand  eligibility  for  me- 
morial markers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Seriate  bill,  as 
follows: 


S.917 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Veterans"  Dis- 
ability Compensation,  Housing,  and  Memo- 
rial BeneflU  Amendments  of  1981 ". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  tc 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

TTTLE  I-VETERANS'  DISABIUTY 

COMFEMSATION  BENEFITS 

RATES  OF  DISABIUTT  COMPniBATlOIl 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$54"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$60"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$99"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$110": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$150"  In  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$167"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$206"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$229"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$291"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$324"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$367"  In  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$408"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$434"  in  subsection  (f ) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$483"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$503"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$559"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$566"  in  subsection  (I) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$629"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$1,016"  in  subsectimi 
(j)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,130"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  ■$1,262"  and  "$1,768" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$1,403"  and  "$1,966",  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  '$1,262"  In  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,403"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "'$1,391""  In  subsection 
(m)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "'$1,547"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  ■*$1.581"  in  subsecUm 
(n)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '"$1,758"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$1,768"  each  place Jt 
appears  in  subsection  (o)  and  (p)  and  iiMert- 
Ing  in  Ueu  thereof  '"$1,966"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  '"$759""  and  ""$1,130"  to 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
"•$844"  and  ""$1,257".  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,137'"  to  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  "$1,164"; 
and  ^    _^, 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$219"  to  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  "$244". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  tocreases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  witlito  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
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Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  In  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  UtAe  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

RATES  or  AODinOHAL  COMPKHSATIOll  POR 
DEfEMUKHTS 

Sk.  102.  Section  315(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$62"  in  clause  (A)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'te9": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$104"  in  clause  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$116"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$138"  in  clause  (C) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$153"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$173"  and  "$34"  In 
clause  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1»2"  and  "$38".  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$42"  in  clause  (E)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$47"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$77"  in  clause  (P)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$88"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  •$111"  and  "$34"  In 
clause  (O)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$123"  and  $38.  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$50"  In  clause  <H)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$56"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$112"  In  clause  (I)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$125"  and; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$94"  In  clause  (J)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$105". 

CLOTHINO  AIXOWAMCE  POR  CERTAIM  DI8ARLKD 
VETIRAlfS 

Sbc.  103.  Section  362  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$274"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$305". 
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INCRKASK  COMPRNSATIOIf  PATARLX  TO  CERTAIN 
SEVnULT  DISABLED  VETSRAJfS 

Sec.  104.  Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "both  hands,  or"  In 
subsection  (1); 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (m)  by  insert- 
ing "of  both  hands,  or  has  suffered  the  ana- 
tomical loss  or  loss  of  use"  after  "use"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (n)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  loss  of  use  of  both 
arms  at  a  level,  or  with  complications,  pre- 
venting natural  elbow  action  with  prosthesis 
In  place,  or  has  suffered  the  anatomical 
loss"  after  "loss"  the  first  place  It  appears; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "appli- 
ance"; and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  the  comma  following 
"less"  in  subsection  (o)  "or  If  the  veteran 
has  suffered  the  anatomical  loss  of  both 
arms  so  near  the  shoulder  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  a  prosthetic  appliance.". 

■nriiE  ii-suRvrvoRS'  dependency 

AND     INDEMKITY      COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS 

RATES  OP  DEPEIfDEIfCT  AKO  HfDEmriTT 
COMPRRSATIOH  POR  SURVTVUfG  SPOUSES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse, 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 
whose  death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  foUowlng 
table: 

Monthly 

"Pay  grade  rate 

E-1 $415 

E-2 428 

E-3 438 

E-4 ......  4M 

E-5 — 479 

E-6  .......™....„..„..............„...,.„„„..  490 

B-7 514 

E-« 542 

E-9 .  567 

W-1 525 

W-2 546 

W-3 s«2 


595 

525 

542 

580 

613 

676 

761 

824 

903 

970 

'1,061 

" '  If  the  vetermn  served  •■  aert euit  major  of  the 
Army,  senior  enllatcd  adviser  of  the  Navy,  chief 
master  serseant  of  the  Air  Poree,  sergeant  major  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of 
the  Coast  Ouard.  at  the  applicable  time  designated 
by  section  403  of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse's 
rate  shaU  be  tSlO. 

"■If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the 
applicable  time  designated  by  section  402  of  this 
title,  the  surviving  spouse's  rate  shall  be  tl.lU.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$43"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$48". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$112"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$125". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$56"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$62". 

RATES  OP  DEPENDERCT  AlfD  UtSEMNITT 
COMPENSATION  POR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  202.  Section  413  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$180"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$210"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$271"  In  clause  (2)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$301"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$350"  in  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$389";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$350"  and  "$71"  In 
clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$389"  and  "79",  respectively. 

RATES  OP  SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITT  COMPENSATION  POR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  203.  Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$112"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$125"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$189"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$210";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$96"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$107". 
TITLE   III-AUTOMOBILE   ASSISTANCE 

AND  ADAPTIVE  EQXnPMENT  AMEND- 
BfENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  1902  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$3,800"  In  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$5,000"; 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "such  person's";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (other 
than  an  eUgible  person)  who  is  entitled  to 
compensation  under  chapter  11  of  this  title 
for  ankylosis  of  one  or  both  knees,  or  one  or 
both  hips,  the  Administrator,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
1903  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  title  and  under 
regulations  which  the  Administrator  shaU 
prescribe,  shall  provide  such  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  overcome  the  disabUity  resulting 
from  such  ankylosis  as  is  (A)  necessary  to 
meet  the  appUcable  standards  of  Ucensure 
estabUshed  by  the  SUte  of  such  veteran's 
residency  or  other  proper  Ucensing  author- 


ity for  the  operation  of  such  veteran's  auto- 
mobUe  or  other  conveyance  by  such  veteran, 
or  (B)  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  such  automobUe  or  other  convey- 
ance by  such  veteran.". 

Sec.  302.  Section  1903(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Administrator"  and  striking  out 
"his"  both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "such  person's". 
TITLE  IV-VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOUSING  BENEFITS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  GRAOUATED-PATMENT  PLANS 
IN  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  LOAN  GUARAN- 
TY PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  Section  1803(dK2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  guarantee 
loans  with  provisions  for  various  rates  of 
amortization  corresponding  to  anticipated 
variations  in  family  income.  With  respect  to 
any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  subpara- 
graph— 

"(1)  the  initial  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  property  as  of  the  time  the  loan  is 
made;  and 

"(U)  the  principal  amoimt  of  the  loan 
thereafter  (Including  the  amount  of  aU  in- 
terest to  be  deferred  and  added  to  principal) 
may  not  at  any  time  be  scheduled  to  exceed 
the  projected  value  of  the  property. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  projected  value  of 
the  property  shall  be  calculated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  increasing  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  time  the 
loan  is  made  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  2.5 
per  centum  per  year,  but  in  no  event  may 
the  projected  value  of  the  property  for  the 
purposes  of  such  subparagraph  exceed  115 
per  centum  of  such  reasonable  value.  A  loan 
made  for  a  purpose  other  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  single-family  dweUlng  unit  may  not 
be  guaranteed  under  such  subparagraph.". 
Sec.  402.  Section  1828  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "constitution 
or  law";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(2)  restricting  the 
manner  of  calculating  such  Interest  (includ- 
ing prohibition  of  the  charging  of  interest 
on  interest),  or  (3)  requiring  a  minimum  am- 
ortization of  principal."  after  "lenders.". 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  OP  VETERANS' 
SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  403.  Section  802  is  amended— 
(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
veteran";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  In  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  veteran's"; 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "'(2)"  In  subsection 
(b). 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONPORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  404.  Section  1826  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  in  its  en- 
tirety; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  In  subsection  (b). 

EXTENSIONS  OP  MAXIMUM  TERMS  OP  VETERANS' 
AOMINIS'TRATION-GUARANTEED  LOANS  POR 
MOBILE-BOMB  PURCHASES 

Sec.  405.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1819(d) 
is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 
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"(dXl)  The  maturity  of  any  loan  gtiaran- 
teed  under  this  section  shall  not  be  more 
than— 

"(A)  fifteen  years  and  thirty-two  days.  In 
the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot; 

"(B)  twenty  years  and  thirty-two  days.  In 
the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of — 

"(I)  a  single-wide  mobUe  home;  or 

"(U)  a  single-wide  mobUe  home  and  a  lot; 

"(C)  twenty-three  years  and  thirty-two 
days.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purctiase 
of  a  double-wide  mobile  home;  or 

"'(D)    twenty-five    years    and    thirty-two 
days,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  a  double-wide  mobUe  home  and  a  lot.". 
TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

CONTINUED  PAYMENT  OP  PENSION  TO  CERTAIN 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS  WHO  ARE  OTfDERGO- 
ING  A  PRESCRIBED  PROGRAM  OP  REHABILITA- 
TION 

Sec.  501.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3203(a) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
lng new  subparagraph: 

"(D>  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  no  period  of 
time  that  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  within  any  twelve-month  period 
shaU  be  counted  as  time  during  which  a  vet- 
eran is  being  furnished  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  primary  purpose  for  the  furnishing 
of  such  care  during  such  period  of  time  is 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
such  veteran  with  a  prescribed  program  of 
rehablUUtion  services,  imder  chapter  17  or 
31  of  this  title,  designed  to  restore  such  vet- 
eran's abUity  to  function  within  such  veter- 
an's family  and  community.". 

HEADSTONES  AND  MARKERS  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Sec.  502.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  906  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUovra: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  furnish, 
when  requested,  an  appropriate  memorial 
headstone  or  marker  to  commemorate  any 
veteran- 

"'(I)  whose  remains  have  not  been  recov- 
ered or  Identified; 

"(2)  Whose  remains  were  buried  at  sea, 
whether  by  the  veteran's  own  choice  or  oth- 
erwise; 

"(3)  whose  remains  were  donated  to  sci- 
ence; or 

"(4)  whose  remains  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered  without  Interment  of  any 
portion  of  the  ashes, 

for  placement  by  the  applicant  In  a  national 
cemetery  area  reserved  for  such  purposes 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1003  of  this 
title,  or  in  any  private  or  local  or  State  cem- 
etery.". 

Sec.  503.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1003  U 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shaU  set  aside, 
when  avaUable,  suitable  areas  In  national 
cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of  veter- 
ans— 

"(1)  who  are  missing  in  action: 

"(U)  whose  remains  have  not  been  recov- 
ered or  Identified; 

"(3)  whose  remains  were  buried  at  sea, 
whether  by  the  member's  own  choice  or 
otherwise: 

"(4)  whose  remains  were  donated  to  sci- 
ence; or 

"(5)  whose  remains  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered  without  interment  of  any 
portion  of  the  ashes.". 

RADIATION  LITERATURi!  REVIEW 

Sac.  504.  (aKl)  The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  studl  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  Ut- 


erature  covering  studies  already  conducted 
or  underway  relating  to  the  long-term  ad- 
verse health  (including  genetic  and  psycho- 
logical) effects  in  humans  of  exposure  to  ra- 
diation. Including  nuclear  device,  medical, 
and  occupational  exposures. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may,  in  carrying 
out  the  review  and  analysis  of  the  Uterature 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (1),  enter  into 
such  contracts  or  agreements  with  private 
or  pubUc  agencies  or  persons  for  such  neces- 
sary services,  including  the  conduct  of.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  such  review  and  analysis, 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
(b)  In  conducting  the  review  and  analysis 
of  the  literature  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Administrator  shaU  provide  for  aU 
appropriate  coordination  and  consultation 
with  other  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentaUties  of  the  Federal  (jovemment 
that  are  conducting  or  have  conducted  sci- 
entific studies  relating  to  the  adverse  health 
effects  in  humans  of  exposure  to  radiation. 
(cKl)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  steps  taken  and 
plans  made  to  assure  the  coordination  and 
consultation  required  under  subsection  (b). 

(2KA)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tills  Act, 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  Uterature  review  and  analysis 
conducted  under  subsection  (a),  together 
with  such  comments  and  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action,  or 
both,  as  the  Administrator  considers  appro- 
priate. Including  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  need  for  the  Administrator  to  car.-y 
out  additional  research  in  any  areas  in 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  report  Indicates  such  research  is  neces- 
sary for  the  resolution  of  questions  as  to 
whether  certain  significant  adverse  long- 
term  health  effects  result  from  exposure  to 
radiation. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shaU  submit  copies 
of  such  report  to  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  shaU  recommend  to  the  appro- 
priate such  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentaUties  that  they  carry  out  any 
such  additional  research. 

(3>(A>(i)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  report  required  by 
paragraph  (2),  the  Administrator  shaU. 
based  on  the  information  described  in  such 
report,  develop  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register,  for  pubUc  review  and  comment, 
proposed  regulations  containing  proposed 
guidelines,  standards,  and  other  criteria  (to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  the  bases  for 
such  proposed  guidelines,  standards,  and  cri- 
teria)  for  resolving  claims  for  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
based  on  exposure  during  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  radi- 
ation from  nuclear  devices. 

(U)  Proposed  regulations  developed  and 
published  pursuant  to  division  (1)  of  this 
subparagraph  shaU  include  specification  of 
any  presumptions  (including  any  presump- 
tions regarding  service  and  exposure)  to  be 
appUed  to  the  resolution  of  the  claims  to 
which  such  proposed  guidelines,  standards, 
and  criteria  In  such  proposed  regulations 
apply. 

(BKI)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  pubUc  review  and  com- 
ment process  provided  for  in  subparagraph 
(AMD,  the  Administrator  shaU  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  final  regulations  con- 


taining the  guidelines,  standards,  and  other 
criteria  (together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  bases  for  such  guidelines,  standards,  and 
criteria)  for  resolving  the  claims  involved. 

(U)  On  the  same  day  as  final  regulations 
are  published  as  required  by  division  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action  that  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  guidelines,  stand- 
ards, and  criteria  contained  In  such  regula- 
tions, the  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  any 
other  available  pertinent  information. 

(C)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
considered  to  limit  in  any  way  the  discretion 
and  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
mulgate or  prescribe  regulations,  guidelines, 
standards,  or  other  criteria  for  resolving  any 
claims  described  in  subparagraph  (AMI)  at 
any  time  earlier  ttian  the  time  prescribed  in 
subparagraph  (A)  for  the  publication  of  the 
proposed  regulations  descrit>ed  in  such  sub- 
paragraph. 

MnmCUM  ACTIVE-DUTY  SERVICE  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Chapter  53  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  3103  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"S3 103 A.  Minimum  active-duty  service  re- 
quirement 

"(a)  Notwittistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  requirements  for  eUgibUity  for  or 
entitlement  to  any  benefit  under  this  title 
or  other  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  based  on  the  duration  of  the 
active  duty  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  a 
person  who  initially  enters  such  active  duty 
after  September  7.  1980.  shall  be  exclusively 
as  prescribed  in  this  title. 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  a  person  who  initially 
enters  active  duty  In  one  of  the  Armed 
Forces  after  September  7.  1980.  shaU  not.  by 
reason  of  such  active  duty,  be  provided  with 
any  benefit  under  this  title  or  other  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— 

"(A)  if  such  person's  initial  period  of  en- 
listment or  other  Initial  period  of  obligated 
service  is  for  twenty-four  or  more  months  of 
active  duty  and  such  person  is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  before  completing 
at  least  twenty-four  months  of  such  per- 
son's obUgated  period  of  active  duty;  or 

"(B)  If  such  person's  initial  period  of  en- 
listment or  other  initial  period  of  obligated 
service  is  for  less  than  twenty-four  months 
of  active  duty  and  such  person  is  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty  before  complet- 
ing the  fuU  period  of  such  enlistment  or 
other  ObUgated  service. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU 
not  vply  to— 

"(A)  any  person  who  Is  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  (1)  under  section 
1171  or  1173  of  title  10.  or  (U)  because  of  a 
service-connected  disabUity; 

"(B)  any  person  who  has  a  disabiUty  that 
the  Administrator  lias  determined  to  be 
compensable  under  ciiapter  11  of  this  title; 

"(C)  a  commissioned  or  warrant  officer 
who  InitlaUy  enters  a  period  of  active  duty 
prior  to  October  1.  1981; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  any  benefit  for  or  on 
account  of  any  service-connected  disabiUty 
or  condition; 

"(EKI)  the  continuation  of  Insurance  pur- 
suant to  section  768(aXlXA)  of  this  Utle;  or 

""(U)  the  right  to  designate  or  change  the 
designation  of  a  l>eneflclary  or  beneficiaries 
pursuant  to  section  770(a)  of  this  title;  or 
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"(F)  any  benefit  provided  under  applica- 
ble law  prior  to  October  1, 1981. 

"(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(bK2)  of  this  section  and  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  no  dependent  or  survivor  of 
a  person  as  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  requires  the 
denial  of  l)enefits  shall,  by  reason  of  such 
person's  period  of  active  duty,  be  provided 
with  any  benefit  under  this  title  or  other 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to— 

"(A)  the  survivors  or  dependents  of  a 
person  to  whom  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  is  made  inapplicable  by 
paragraph  (2XA),  (B).  or  <C)  of  such  subsec- 
tion: 

"(B)  benefits  under  chapter  13,  17,  35,  and 
37  and  sections  907  and  908  of  this  title;  or 

"(C)  the  payment  of  insurance  pursuant 
to  section  768<a)(  1 K  A)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'benefit'  Includes  a  right  or  privilege 
but  does  not  Include  a  refund  or  payment, 
pursuant  to  section  1623,  1624,  or  1625  of 
this  title,  of  a  participant's  contributions  to 
the  educational  benefits  program  provided 
by  chapter  32  of  this  title. ". 

(b)  No  provisions  of  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  (or  as  authorizing 
any  official  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  request)  any  person  to  repay  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  benefit, 
right,  or  privilege  which  was  provided  prior 
to  October  1,  1981. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  3103  the 
following: 

"3103A.   Minimum   active-duty   service   re- 
quirement.". 

DKLIMITUIG  DATX8  FOR  SUBVrVIHG  srODSXS  OF 
COtTAIR  SXRVICX-COinraCTKD  DISABLKD  VTTKR- 
AHS 

Skc.  506.  (a)  Section  1712(b)(1)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A): 

(3)  by  amending  clause  (B)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  the  date  of  death  of  a  veteran  who 
dies  while  a  total  disability  evaluated  as  per- 
manent in  nature  was  in  existence,  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  person  from  whom  eli- 
gibility Is  derived  died  of  a  service-connected 
disability.". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of  Public 
Law  90-631  (82  SUt.  1331)  is  amended— 

(IK A)  by  striking  out  '(f)  In"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(f)(1)  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  in",  (B) 
by  striking  out  "(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(D)",  and  (C)  by  striking  out 
"eight"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Where  the  death  of  the  person  from 
whom  such  eligibility  is  derived  occurred 
before  December  1,  1968,  and  the  date  on 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs determines  that  such  person  died  of  a 
service-connected  disability  Is  later  than  De- 
cember 1,  1968.  the  delimiting  period  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1712(b)  of  such  title 
shall  run  from  the  date  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator makes  such  determination.". 


WAivra  or  PRO  rata  Rzrcnn>  Ri«TnRnfxifT  ni 

THE  CASE  OP  CERTAIK  IWSTITUTlOltS 

Sk.  507.  Section  1776  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)(13)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  which— 

"( 1 )  Is  operated  by  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
of  a  unit  of  local  government, 

"(2)  is  located  within  such  State  or,  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  operated  by  an  agency 
of  a  unit  of  local  government,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  over  which  such  unit 
has  taxing  Jurisdiction,  and 

"(3)  is  a  candidate  for  accreditation  by  a 
regional  accrediting  association. 

if  the  Administrator  determines,  pursuant 
to  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  that  such  requirements 
would  work  an  undue  administrative  hard- 
ship because  the  total  amount  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  other  charges  at  such  Institution  is 
nominal.". 

lOAHIflS  A.  LOUGAKIS  VCTKRAMS' 
ADMIRISTRATION  MZDICAL  CmTER 

Sec.  508.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Reno,  Nevada,  shall  here- 
after be  known  and  designated  as  the  "loan- 
nis  A.  Lougarls  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center".  Any  reference  to  such 
center  in  any  law.  regulation,  map.  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  after  such  date  be  deemed  a  ref- 
erence to  the  loannls  A.  Lougarls  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center. 

TITLE  VI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c>  of  this  section,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II  and 
sections  301.  401.  402.  403.  and  405  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  502 
and  503  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 
and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  veterans 
dying  before,  on.  or  after  such  date. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  MONTGOMERT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Montgomery  moves  to  strike  out  aU 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  917,  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  H.R.  3995,  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  and  in 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  survivors  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3995)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAMS  ON  MILI- 
TARY AND  OTHER  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1952)  to  au- 
thorize approprlatiomt  to  carry  out 
conservation  programs  on  military  res- 
ervations and  public  lands  during 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984.  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  1953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaHvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Act  of  September  15.  1960 
(commonly  known  as  the  Slkes  Act.  16 
U.S.C.  670a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence 
thereof— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ',  and  (4)  specific  habi- 
tat Improvement  projects  and  related  activi- 
ties and  adequate  protection  for  species  of 
fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  considered  threat- 
ened or  endangered":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Cooperative  plans 
agreed  to  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  102  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be.  nor  treated  as.  cooperative  agreements 
to  which  the  Federal  Grant  and  Coopera- 
tive Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41  U.S.C.  501  et 
seq.)  applies.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Slkes  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  670f )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  not  to  exceed  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984."  immediately 
after  "September  30.  1981."  in  each  of  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sutisection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  E>efense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  each  use  any 
authority  available  to  him  under  other  laws 
relating  to  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant  conserva- 
tion or  rehabilitation  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  201 
of  the  Slkes  Act  (16  U.S.C.  670g)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "of  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants" 
immediately  after  "species". 

Sec.  4.  Section  202  of  the  Slkes  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  670h)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Agreements  entered  into  by  State 
agencies  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be.  or  treated  as.  co- 
operative agreements  to  which  the  Federal 
Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of 
1977  (41  U.S.C.  501  et  seq.)  ^pUes.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  209  of  the  Slkes  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  670o)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'and  not  to  exceed  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1982.  1083.  and  1984."  immediately 
after  "September  30.  1981. "  in  each  of  sul>- 
sections  (a)  and  (b):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  each  use  any 
authority  available  to  him  under  other  lawa 
relating  to  fish,  wildlife,  or  plant  conserva- 
tion or  rehabilitation  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  each  make 
purchases  and  contracts  for  property  and 
services  from,  or  provide  assistance  to.  the 
State  agencies  concerned,  if  such  property, 
services  or  assistance  Is  required  to  imple- 
ment those  projects  and  programs  carried 
out  on.  or  of  benefit  to.  Federal  lands  and 
identified  in  the  comprehensive  plans  or  co- 
operative agr?ements  developed  under  sec- 
tion 202.  without  regard  to  title  III  (other 
than  section  304)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41 
U.S.C.  251-260).  Contract  authority  provid- 
ed in  this  Section  is  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  acts." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
"There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Csu-olina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1952  authorizes 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation  and    recreation   programs   on 
military  and  other  Federal  lands  pro- 
vided for  in  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Sikes  Act.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  first,  to  assure  that  fund- 
ing will  be  available  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Defense,  and  Agricul- 
ture over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  im- 
plement these  programs;  second,  to  en- 
courage these  Departments  to  expand 
their  efforts  to  protect  wildlife  and  to 
make    these    lands   available   to    the 
public  for  hunting,  fishing  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  experiences;  and 
third,  to  clarify  certain  ambiguities  in 
the  act  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
other  laws  since  this  law  was  enacted. 
Originally,  the  Sikes  Act  was  passed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
fish  and  wildlife  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion potential  on  some  26  million  acres 
of  military  property  throughout  our 
Nation.  It  was  later  amended  to  in- 
clude 620  million  acres  of  other  Feder- 
al lands— primarily  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  proper- 
ties—with  equal   potential   for   these 
public  uses.  For  many  communities  in 
our  Nation,  these  lands  represent  the 
only  nearby  opportunity  for  wildlife 
oriented  recreation  and,  wherever  fea- 
sible, such  lands  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to 
military  personnel,  for  these  healthful 
and  enjoyable  activities. 

In  addition,  these  lands  contain 
large  populations  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plant  species— some  of  which  are  en- 


dangered. The  Federal  Government, 
with  the  encouragement  of  my  com- 
mittee, spends  a  good  bit  of  money  to 
acquire  wildlife  habitat  to  protect 
these  precious  natural  resources.  The 
Sikes  Act  expresses  the  strong  con- 
gressional intent  that  the  landlords  of 
other  federally  owned  properties  pay 
serious  attention  to  their  responsibil- 
ities for  the  conservation  of  fish,  wild- 
life, and  plant  resources  so  that  we  do 
not  inadvertently  wipe  out  with  one 
hand  what  we  are  protecting  with  the 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  and  the 
results  of  this  act  have  been  widely  ac- 
claimed both  by  those  who  carry  it  out 
and  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  its 
benefits.  Certainly  its  purposes  are  in 
line  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
present    administration    for    multiple 
uses  of  public  lands  and  taking  better 
care  of  the  lands  which  we  currently 
own.    Controversy    arises    only    with 
regard  to  funding  authorities  with  the 
Departments  claiming  that  other  laws 
provide   sufficient   authorities   under 
which  they  can  carry  out  Sikes  Act 
programs.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
is   true   or,    more   importantly,    that 
without  the  authorities  provided  by 
the  Sikes  Act  what  has  been  accom- 
plished would  have  (xwurred.  Recog- 
nizing the  current  political  and  budg- 
etary climate,  however,  we  have  acced- 
ed to  the  administration's  wishes  by 
deleting  specific  f imding  authorization 
amounts  from  the  bill  before  us.  At 
the  same  time,  the  committee  has  spe- 
cifically authorized  the  use  of  other 
authorities  to  carry   out  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  important 
programs— important  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  re- 
sources: important  to  the  conservation 
of  our  public  lands:  and  important  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  H.R. 
1952  so  they  may  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
(Mr.  Breaux)  who  will  spell  out  in 
more  detail  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1952 
and  the  programs  carried  out  imder 
the  Sikes  Act. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1952,  as  amended,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out 
conservation  programs  on  military  res- 
ervations and  other  public  lands 
during  fiscal  years  1982,  1983.  and 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation,  commonly  known  as 
the  Sikes  Act,  has  been  in  effect  since 
1960.  Title  I  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  on  military  reserva- 
tions in  accordance  with  cooperative 


plans  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  appropriate  State  agency.  It 
was  amended  in  1968  to  include  the  de- 
velopment of  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs. 

Title  II  of  the  act,  established  in 
1974,  directs  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  to 
plan,  develop,  maintain,  and  coordi- 
nate programs  for  the  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Forest  Service  lands.  It  also  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adopt, 
modify,  and  implement  such  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs  on 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, with  the  prior  written  approval 
of  those  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  1968  no 
moneys  were  authorized  to  carry  out 
programs  under  this  act  but  since  that 
time  the  authorized  amoimts  have  in- 
creased steadily  to  the  existing  levels 
which  include  $1.5  miUion  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  $3  million 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an- 
nually under  title  I,  and  $10  and  $12 
million  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Forest  Service,  re- 
spectively, each  year  to  carry  out  title 
II  activities. 

Despite  these  authorization  levels, 
nearly  all  of  the  agencies  involved, 
with  certain  limited  exceptions,  have 
chosen  not  to  request  funding  under 
the  authority  of  the  Sikes  Act  but  to 
earmark  funds  received  under  other 
authorities  for  Sikes  Act  activities. 

As  introduced,  H.R.  1952,  would 
have  continued  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion levels.  However,  during  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment eaw;h  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved presented  testimony  opposing 
H.R.  1952  since  they  could  continue  to 
carry  out  the  programs  under  other 
funding  authorities.  At  the  same  time, 
these  agencies  reaffirmed  their  belief 
in  and  support  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Sikes  Act  and  the  programs  carried 
out  under  it.  In  addition,  no  money 
has  been  included  in  the  budget  for 
the  Sikes  Act.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee amended  the  bill  to  provide 
only  for  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  these  programs. 

In  addition.  H.R.  1952  amends  both 
titles  of  the  act  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  endangered  or  threat- 
ened species  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plants,  to  clarify  that  cooperative 
agreements  referred  to  in  this  act  are 
documents  in  which  Federal  and  State 
agencies  mutually  agree  in  principle 
on  wildlife  programs— rather  than 
legal  instruments  as  defined  under  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ments Act— and  to  specificaUy  author- 
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Ize  the  lue  of  any  authorities  available 
under  other  laws  relating  to  fish,  wild- 
life, or  plants  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
amend  title  II  of  the  act  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  pur- 
chases and  contracts  from,  or  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to,  the  Stete  agencies 
without  going  through  the  advertising 
and  competitive  bidding  requirements 
iinder  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lands  covered  by 
this  act  Include  some  26  million  acres 
of  military  reservations  and  well  over 
600  million  acres  of  other  public  lands. 
Much  of  this  acreage  constitutes  valu- 
able fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  habitat.  A 
large  nimiber  of  endangered  species 
may  be  found  on  these  lands  and  they 
offer  high  potential  for  public  outdoor 
recreation  at  a  time  when  the  more 
traditional  sources  of  such  recreation, 
like  the  National  Park  Service,  are  suf- 
fering from  overuse. 

Under  this  act,  approximately  240 
Individual  cooperative  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  between  military 
bases,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  relevant  State  fish  and  game 
agencies  to  establish  conservation  pro- 
grams and  provide  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunities  for  military  personnel 
and  the  general  public.  Under  the 
agreements,  130  fishery  projects  and 
257  wildlife-related  projects  were  car- 
ried out  on  military  installations  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1980. 
In  addition,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  and  fishing  permits  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  bases,  amounting 
to  $950,000  in  1981.  have  been  used  for 
related  programs. 

The  BLM  has  placed  primary  em- 
phasis on  completing  inventories  on 
some  39  million  acres  but,  as  of  the 
end  of  1980,  it  has  also  spent  some  $6.9 
million  to  complete  or  implement 
habitat  management  programs  on  28.7 
million  acres  in  15  States  which  have 
signed  cooperative  agreements.  Com- 
prehensive conservation  plans  have 
been  jointly  prepared  with  41  of  the 
42  States  containing  Forest  Service 
lands  where  the  primary  emphasis  is 
given  to  fish  and  wildlife  habiUt  im- 
provement projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  important  con- 
servation work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sikes  Act- 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
present  administration  wishes  to  place 
emphasis  on  improving  the  existing 
public  lands  and  multiple  uses  of  those 
lands.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Sikes 
Act  is  about. 

The  administration  claims  that  this 
legislation  is  unnecessary  because  the 
programs  can  be  carried  out  under 
other  authorities.  The  question  is 
whether  they  will  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  impetus  provided  by  the  con- 
gressional directives  contained  in  the 
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act.  I  doubt  it  and  many  persons  in- 
volved in  carrying  out  these  programs 
doubt  it  as  well.  In  addition,  I  believe 
It  is  important  to  reauthorize  funding 
under  this  act  to  provide  for  future 
needs,  to  reiterate  our  commitment  to 
the  conservation  of  our  Nation's  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  on  public  lands 
and  to  provide  for  continued  oversight 
over  these  important  programs,  how- 
ever they  are  funded.  My  subcommit- 
tee Intends  to  follow  their  direction 
very  closely  over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R. 1952. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

D  1400 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleague  in 
supporting  H.R.  1952.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  appropriations  In 
order  to  continue  to  carry  out  fish, 
wildlife,  plant  conservation  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  on  military  reser- 
vations and  other  public  lands. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Energy  Department  together  con- 
trol over  600  million  acres  of  public 
land,  much  of  which  provides  habitat 
for  important  fish,  wildlife,  and  plant 
species.  Many  of  these  species  are 
listed  as  endangered  or  threatened. 
Our  military  and  public  lands  also  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  potential  for  the 
development  of  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion programs. 

The  Sikes  Act  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  Federal  and  State  cooperation 
In  carrying  out  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  recreation  programs  on 
these  lands.  The  act  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  plans  for 
such  programs  and  encourages  State 
participation  in  these  programs 
through  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

Although  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense, Interior,  and  Agriculture  do  not 
request  funds  under  the  authority  of 
the  Sikes  Act  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams, they  are.  nevertheless,  using 
funds  under  their  other  authorities  to 
carry  out  the  activities  called  for 
under  the  act.  These  agencies  have  in- 
dicated their  support  for  the  program 
and  would  like  to  see  it  continued, 
even  though  they  have  not  requested 
any  funds  in  their  fiscal  year  1982 
budget. 

I  do  not  normally  support  open- 
ended  authorizations.  However,  in  this 
case  I  take  exception  because  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  maintain  our  congres- 
sional oversight  responsibility  for 
those  programs  carried  out  under  the 
act.  A  3-year  authorization  will  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  for- 
mality, the  bill  would  authorize  such 
sums  as  necessary  under  the  Sikes  Act 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984.  It  would  also  authorize  the  vari- 
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ous  agencies  to  use  their  other  exist- 
ing funding  authorities  to  carry  out 
such  programs— as  Is  already  being 
done.  We  have  Included  a  number  of 
other  provisions  in  our  amendment 
which  will  conform  the  different  titles 
and  simplify  administration  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  encourage 
the  comprehensive  management  of 
fish,  wildlife,  and  plant  species  on  the 
public  lands,  then  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  big  step 
toward  that  goal.  It  Is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  support  H.R.  1952  and 
want  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Joms)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1952 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  authorizing  appropriations  to 
carry  out  conservation  programs  on 
military  reservations  and  public  lands 
during  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 
H.R.  1952. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERMEN 
REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  biU  (H.R.  3018)  to  give 
permanent  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
relating  to  the  reimbursement  of 
United  States  commercial  fishermen 
for  certain  losses  incurred  incident  to 
the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  forei^ 
nations,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreaenlatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1867  (22  U.S.C.  1977)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
fourth  sentence  of  subaectlon  (c)  the  foUow- 


inc  new  sentence:  "Those  fees  not  currently 
needed  for  payments  under  this  section 
shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested  in  obli- 
Katlons  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States  and  all  revenues  accruing  from  such 
deposits  or  investments  shall  be  credited  to 
such  separate  account.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  effective  until  October  1, 
1981;  except  that  payments"  In  subsection 
(e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Pay- 
ments". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  wiU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  FoRSTTHE)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr,  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  3016,  a  bill  to  give  permanent 
effect  to  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act,  which  relates  to  the  re- 
imbursement of  U.S.  conunercial  fish- 
ermen for  losses  incurred  incident  to 
seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign  na- 
tions. There  have  been  178  of  these 
seizures  since  section  7  went  into 
effect  in  1969.  It  provides  Indemnity 
for  actual  losses,  including  damage  to 
vessel  and  gear  and  loss  of  catch  by 
confiscation  or  spoilage.  It  does  not  in- 
demnify for  payment  of  fines,  license 
fees  or  other  charges  paid  to  secure  re- 
lease of  vessel  or  crew.  These  items  are 
insured  under  a  separate  program  not 
affected  by  this  bUl. 

For  a  U.S.  fisherman  to  be  entitled 
to  indemnity  under  section  7,  the  for- 
eign seizure  of  his  vessel  must  be  ille- 
gal under  U.S.  laws  and  treaties  as  de- 
fined in  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  7  has  been  re- 
newed and  extended  in  1972,  1976.  and 
1977,  with  the  consistent  support  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  this  House, 
and  the  Congress.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
H.R.  3016  to  make  permanent  those 
provisions  of  the  act  which  provide 
the  protection  which  we  have  outlined 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  peri- 
odically reinstate  the  program  hereaf- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  extend- 
ing and  making  permanent  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act.  H.R.  3016  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Invest 
fees  paid  by  U.S.  fishermen  In  Interest 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  These  fees  provide  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 


This  and  other  features  of  the  bill  will 
be  explained  in  greater  detail  by  Con- 
gressman Breaux,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  the 
hearings  and  developed  his  legislation. 

The  tuna  and  shrimp  fleets  of  the 
United  States  are  an  important  part  of 
our  national  economy.  Since  there  is  no 
private  insurance  to  protect  fishermen 
from  loss  due  to  illegal  foreign  seizure 
of  their  vessels  and  section  7  is  due  to 
terminate  on  October  1,  1981,  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  3016  is  timely  and  neces- 
sary. It  has  the  full  support  of  the 
committee,  which  I  chair.  It  deeply  af- 
fects the  economic  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  fishing  industry.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux),  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  3016,  a  bill  giving  per- 
manent effect  to  those  provisions  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  which 
relate  to  the  reimbursement  of  U.S. 
commercial  fishermen  for  certain 
losses  incurred  incident  to  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels  by  foreign  nations. 

Section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  (FPA),  the  section  that  is 
given  permanent  effect  by  H.R.  3016, 
is  considered  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  continued  viability  of  our 
dlstant  water  fishing  fleets. 

During  hearings  that  were  held  this 
spring  on  the  reauthorization  of  this 
program,  administration  witnesses 
confirmed  that  it  Is  still  the  position 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  support 
and  protect  the  free  operation  of  U.S.- 
flag  fishing  vessels  outside  national 
fisheries  jurisdictions  recognized  by 
the  United  States.  Since  highly  migra- 
tory species,  such  as  tuna,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  national  fisheries  jurisdiction, 
U.S.  Government  policy  also  supports 
the  free  operation  of  those  vessels 
beyond  12  nautical  miles  from  the 
baseline  from  which  the  territorial  sea 
is  measured.  Absent  the  continuation 
of  this  policy,  both  the  international 
legal  rights  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  further  development  of 
the  distant  water  American  fishing  in- 
dustry will  suffer. 

The  fisheries  that  would  be  most  ad- 
versely affected  by  our  failure  to  act 
on  this  legislation,  the  distant  water 
tuna  and  shrimp  fleets  of  the  United 
States,  make  substantial  contributions 
to  our  national  economy.  That  contri- 
bution has  been  established  at  close  to 
$1  billion.  Industry  witnesses  who  tes- 
tified at  our  hearings  submitted  evi- 
dence that  no  private  insurance  is  cur- 
rently available  to  protect  against  the 
threat  of  illegal  foreign  seizure.  A  fail- 
ure to  continue  the  section  7  insurance 
program  beyond  its  current  October  1, 
1981,    expiration    date    will    certainly 


result  in  the  loss  to  the  United  States 
of  these  valuable  fleets. 

After  receiving  unanimous  support 
for  the  extension  of  this  valuable  pro- 
gram, first  enacted  in  1968  and  ex- 
tended in  1972.  1976.  and  1977,  we  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  given  per- 
Qument  effect.  That  decision  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Fisher- 
ies Subcommittee  which  I  chair  and 
the  full  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  3016  was  uiumi- 
mously  adopted  as  I  have  indicated 
with  one  important  amendment,  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  FoRSTTHX.  His  amendment 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, who  administers  this  program 
and  enters  into  the  insurance  arrange- 
ments with  concerned  UJS.  fishermen, 
to  invest  the  fees  paid  by  such  fisher- 
men in  interest-bearing  accounts  or 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Through  such  an  investment  scheme, 
we  hope  to  further  defray  the  mini- 
mum cost  that  has  been  Incurred  by 
the  Government  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  might 
express  concern  over  the  permanent 
authorization  of  a  program.  That 
should  not  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
this  program  which,  since  1967.  has 
been  largely  a  pay-as-you-go  program. 
From  the  date  of  enactment  178 
claims  for  reimbursement  have  been 
made  under  section  7.  Of  the  $4,357 
million  that  has  been  paid.  $2,628  mil- 
lion or  60.3  percent  of  the  total  has 
been  fully  jMdd  by  fishing  industry 
fees  and  assessments.  Industry  fees 
have  also  paid  for  the  total  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  program— as 
specified  in  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  enjoys  not 
only  the  full  support  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Conunittee  but 
our  distant  water  fishing  fleet.  I  urge 
the  full  House  to  adopt  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  distinguished 
chairman  in  supporting  H.R.  3016.  I 
support  this  legislation  because  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  continued  economic  exist- 
ence of  a  U.S.  distant  water  fishery, 
distant  water  fishery. 

H.R.  3016  would  give  permanent 
effect  to  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act— which  provides  for  a 
cooperative  insurance  program  to 
allow  American  fishing  vessel  owners 
to  recoup  economic  losses  resulting 
from  the  illegal  seizure  of  their  vessels 
by  foreign  countries.  H.R.  3016  would 
also  amend  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  invest  the  fees  from  this  in- 
surance program  into  interest-bearing 
accoimts.  Interest  derived  from  these 
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investments  would  then  be  used  to 
reduce  the  need  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  section  7. 

The  reason  we  are  extending  section 
7  is  that  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  national  fisheries  jurisdic- 
tion over  highly  migratory  species, 
such  as  tuna.  Since  some  Central  and 
South  American  countries  have 
claimed  national  Jurisdiction  over 
tuna,  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  is  subject  to 
illegal  seizures  in  their  traditional 
fishing  groimds.  To  remove  the  protec- 
tion against  economic  losses  provided 
by  the  section  7  Insurance  program 
could  ultimately  result  in  the  loss  of 
portions  of  our  tuna  fleet  as  they  are 
driven  from  these  grounds. 

I  am  concerned  with  what  the  rami- 
fications of  a  decline  in  the  tuna  in- 
dustry would  mean  to  our  economy. 
The  tuna  Industry  provides  direct  em- 
plojrment  for  over  30.000  people  and 
indirect  employment  for  thousands 
more  in  support  industries  such  as 
shipbuilding,  engineering,  scientific  re- 
search, and  food  wholesaling  and  re- 
tailing. The  annual  payroll  for  Just 
those  employed  directly  in  the  tuna 
industry  amounts  to  over  $200  million. 
Overall,  the  industry  contributes  over 
$1.2  billion  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

The  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  ben- 
efits another  valuable  fishing  Industry 
which  is  subject  to  Illegal  selziu^s— 
the  distant  water  shrimp  industry. 
This  fleet  constitutes  a  small,  but  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  shrimp  industry. 
In  1979  the  U.S.-shrimp  catch  in  inter- 
national waters  was  18.6  million 
pounds  and  was  valued  at  over  $31  mil- 
lion. As  is  the  case  with  the  tuna  in- 
dustry, the  protection  against  econom- 
ic losses  provided  by  the  Insurance 
program  of  section  7  helps  insure  that 
the  distant  water  shrimp  fleet  will 
continue  this  valuable  contribution  to 
the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  Speal^er.  section  7  is  essential  to 
the  successful  efforts  of  both  the 
shrimp  and  tuna  distant  water  fishing 
fleets.  It  provides  protection  to  U.S. 
fishermen  as  they  continue  their  his- 
toric efforts  to  harvest  the  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas— and  H.R. 
3016  will  insure  that  this  protection 
will  continue  to  be  available.  H.R.  3016 
will  also  insure  that  the  cost  of  this 
protection  to  the  American  public  will 
be  significantly  reduced. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
3016. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Spealier.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
{Mi.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3016. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
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the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  give  permanent  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1967  relating  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  United  States  commer- 
cial fishermen  for  certain  losses  in- 
curred incident  to  the  seizure  of  their 
vessels  by  foreign  nations;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1191)  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  reimburse  commercial 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  for  cer- 
tain losses  incurred  as  the  result  of 
the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign 
nations,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1M7  (22  U.S.C.  1977)  is  amended- 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  immediately  after  the 
fourth  sentence  thereof:  "Those  fees  not 
currently  needed  for  payments  under  this 
section  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  invested 
In  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States,  and  all  revenues  accruing 
from  such  deposits  or  Investments  shaU  be 
credited  to  such  separate  account. ";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "October 
1.  1981,"  and  substituting  "October  1, 
1983.". 

MonoR  orraiiKD  bt  m.  joiras  or  north 

CAROLINA. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoNU  of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  U91,  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3016, 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  give 
permanent  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
relating  to  the  reimbursement  of 
United  States  commercial  fishermen 
for  certain  losses  incurred  incident  to 
the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign 
nations;  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3016)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  first  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  1953)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  during  fiscal  years 
1982. 1983.  and  1984,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1953 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4374)  as 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  $44,000  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1982. 

"(d)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1983.  and  September  30,  1984.". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  th^  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1953.  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  operation  of  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Council  on  Enviroiunental  Quality 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983, 
and  1984. 

The  Council  on  Enviroimiental 
Quality,  consists  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  It  is  located 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  It  came  into  existence 
under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
provide  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress advice  on  environmental  Issues. 


to  supervise  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  and 
to  conduct  studies  and  provide  reports 
on  environmental  issues. 

The  Council  is  partially  funded 
under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  which  provides  a  continu- 
ing authorization  of  $1  million  per 
year.  This  authorization  is  not  affect- 
ed by  H.R.  1953,  Heretofore,  however, 
the  Council  and  its  staff  have  received 
an  additional  $3  million  per  year  au- 
thorization under  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
H.R.  1953  reauthorizes  appropriations 
under  that  act  but  reduces  the  reau- 
thorization to  $44,000  per  year,  this 
being  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  originally  recommended  a 
total  authorization  of  $1,500,000  con- 
sisting of  the  $1  million  already  au- 
thorized under  the  National  Elnvlron- 
mental  Policy  Act  and  $500,000  under 
H.R.  1953  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years 
1982;  1983.  and  1984.  Recent  events 
have  prompted  us  to  reduce  that  au- 
thorization to  the  level  requested  by 
the  administration,  that  being  the 
total  sum  of  $1,044,000.  We  urge  our 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1953  in  the 
amended  form  which  incorporates  the 
administration's  request  for  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  its  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment, the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Breaux).  who  will  explain  in 
greater  detail  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
1953.  as  amended. 
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Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  H.R.  1953, 
would  provide  continuing  authority 
for  appropriations  under  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  for  the  Office  of  Envi- 
roiunental Quality.  This  office  pro- 
vides the  staff  support  for  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  its  staff  receive  funding 
authorizations  under  both  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  and  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Acts. 
The  former  provides  a  continuous  au- 
thorization of  $1  million  per  year  for 
an  unspecified  period.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Environmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act.  currently  set  at  $3  mil- 
lion per  year,  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  was  established  by  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act.  This 
three-member  Council,  located  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
provides  advice  to  the  President  and 
Congress    on    enviroiunental    issues. 


oversees  the  operation  of  NEPA,  and 
conducts    studies    on    environmental 
issues.  The  Reagan  administration  at 
first  considered  abolishing  the  Council 
but  later  decided  to  maintain  It  at  a 
substantially  reduced  level.  They  have 
also  changed  their  mind  regarding  the 
level  of  funding,  at  first  requesting  a 
toUl  authorization  level  for  1982  of 
$2,044,000.  then  changing  that  figure 
to  $1,044,000.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  in  order  to  provide  the  ad- 
ministration some  flexibility  If  it  de- 
cided to  change  its  mind  again,  passed 
out  a  bill  which  would  have  provided  a 
total  authorization  level  of  $1,500,000. 
Since  the  time  we  reported  out  the 
bill,  two  events  have  occurred  which 
have  encouraged  us  to  reduce  that  au- 
thorization to  the  level  requested  by 
the  administration.  First,  the  adminis- 
tration decided  to  fire  not  only  the 
Council  members,  but  also  the  entire 
professional  staff  of  that  organization, 
some  of  whom  had  served  through 
three   administrations,   two  of   them 
Republican.  This  will,  in  my  opinion, 
considerably  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
CEQ  and  the  quality  of  the  advice 
that  it  win  provide  to  the  executive 
branch.  Second,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  passing  the  HUD-lnde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriations  bill, 
voted  to  provide  CEQ  with  the  same 
level  of  funding  as  requested  by  the 
administration.     In    light    of    those 
events,  we  have  decided  to  reduce  the 
authorization  level  and  the  bill  we  are 
considering  reflects  that  change. 

I  stlU  believe  that  the  Council  on 
EJnvironmental  Quality  can  play  an 
important  role  in  the  executive  branch 
If  they  are  listened  to.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  distinguished 
chairman  in  supporting  H.R.  1953.  I 
support  this  legislation  because  it  will 
permit  the  continued  operation  of  one 
of  the  most  effective  protectors  of  envi- 
ronmental quality  in  our  country— the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
vlronmental  Quality. 

Although  my  colleagues  are  prob- 
ably aware  of  many  of  CEQ's  achieve- 
ments, I  feel  It  Is  Important  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  most  notable  ones  as 
we  consider  this  authorization.  CEQ 
has,  for  example,  prepared  11  annual 
reports  on  the  state  of  the  national 
and  global  environment  which  are 
widely  circulated  reference  works  serv- 
ing several  Federal  agencies,  the  Con- 
gress, international  and  educational 
Institutions,  and  the  general  public. 
These  reports  have  had  a  major  Influ- 
ence In  directing  this  Nation's  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. CEQ  has  also  prepared  special 
reports  on  matters  of  exceptional  na- 
tional and  international  importance, 
such  as  the  Global  2000  Report  to  the 
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President  and  OCS  Oil  and 
Environmental  Assessment. 

In  addition  to  its  duties  as  an  envi- 
ronmental affairs  think  tank.  CEQ  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing the  environmental  Impact 
statement  requirements  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act.  Recog- 
nizing the  need  to  make  this  process 
more  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
decisionmakers  CEQ.  in  1979,  estab- 
lished a  new  set  of  regulations.  These 
new  regulations,  which  are  now  widely 
acclaimed  for  improving  the  Impact 
statement  process,  have  reduced 
delays  and  paperwork  and  made  the 
impact  statement  process  more  useful 
for  agency  decisionmakers. 

During  hearings  on  H.R.  1953,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment found  that  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  had  discharged  Its 
duties  well.  Not  only  has  CEQ  provid- 
ed high  quality  scientific  data  to  the 
President,  but  the  agency  has  also  in- 
sured that  environmental  issues  are 
considered  in  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess of  the  highest  councils  of  Govern- 
ment. CEQ  performs  the  Invaluable 
function  of  providing  the  President 
with  its  analysis  of  Issues  so  that  the 
President  is  fully  informed  of  the  envi- 
ronmental Implications  of  pending 
issues. 

The  General  Accounting  Office. 
which  recently  conducted  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  CEQ,  has  also  con- 
cluded that  CEQ's  performance  de- 
serves national  acclaim.  The  GAO 
report  states.  In  part: 

C^Q's  role  is  perceived  as  unique  and  Im- 
portant. It  enjoys  a  reputation  for  being  an 
effective  agency  that  addresses  environmen- 
tal issues  from  other  than  a  regulatory  per- 
spective. Most  believe  that  another  agency 
would  not  be  as  effective  in  carrying  out 
CEQ's  mandate  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  ttie  man- 
dates Congress  gave  CEQ  are  impor- 
tant. However,  if  CEQ  Is  to  continue 
fulfilling  those  mandates  It  must  be 
provided  with  adequate  funding.  In 
fact,  as  the  administration  continues 
to  review  and  streamline  the  regula- 
tions and  programs  of  various  agencies 
it  may  find  additional  uses  for  the  ex- 
pertise which  CEQ  can  provide. 

The  role  the  Council  has  played  In 
policy  analysis  and  in  the  coordination 
of  Federal  environmental  initiatives 
has  been  a  valuable  one  to  previous 
administrations  and  to  the  Congress. 
Although  CEQ's  role  may  be  reduced, 
I  believe  that  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  can  still  be  very  useful 
to  this  administration.  Because  the 
Council  Itself  is  not  a  regulatory 
agency  it  could  provide  Impartial 
advice  regarding  wajrs  to  reduce  Feder- 
al regulations  without  sacrificing  our 
national  commitment  to  environmen- 
tal quality. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  consider 
able  thought  to  the  authorization 
levels  provided  by  H.R.  1953  and  be- 
lieve they  are  adequate,  but  not  exces- 
sive. I  believe  we  should  give  the  ad- 
ministration as  much  latitude  as  possi- 
ble during  its  first  year  and  keep  op- 
portunities open  for  it  to  utilize  all  the 
assistance  which  is  available  to  it.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dak- 

NEMETER). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  now  before  the  House,  H.R. 
1953,  for  one  very  fundamental  simple 
reason. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  this  program 
for  an  additional  3  years.  For  1982  it 
authorizes  the  sum  of  $44,000.  For 
1983  and  1984  it  authorizes  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  perform  its  func- 
tions. 

Now,  if  the  bill  before  us  only  au- 
thorized the  sum  of  $44,000  for  1982, 
this  Member  from  California  would 
not  now  be  objecting  to  the  bill.  The 
basis  of  my  objection  is  that  it  permits 
this  agency  to  go  on  in  the  years  1983 
and  1984.  I  think  that  is  where  the 
policy  error  is  made  with  respect  to 
this  legislation. 

I  may  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
the  Senate  version  of  this  issue  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
limits  the  reauthorization  to  1  year. 
That  is  what  I  think  this  House 
should  be  doing. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  version, 
rather  than  having  $44,000  in  its  bill, 
has  another  $lVi  million  for  a  total  of 
$2"^  mlUion  for  1982.  I  think  the 
amount  is  wrong,  but  at  least  their  re- 
authorization period  is  correct. 

When  you  look  at  what  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  has  done,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  a  book  written  by  Donald 
Lambros,  entitled.  "Pat  City."  He  iden- 
tified 100  programs  whereby  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  could  save  $100 
billion  a  year.  The  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  is  mentioned  on 
page  360.  in  which  he  suggests  that 
the  historical  origin  for  the  council 
was  more  political  than  anything  to  do 
with  reality.  I  will  quote  a  very  brief 
portion  of  what  he  said: 

They  were  particularly  popular  In  the 
Nixon  administration.  For  a  while  it  seemed 
that  for  every  major  Government  depart- 
ment there  was  a  special  council  of  inde- 
pendent advisers  In  the  Nixon  White  House. 
Such  councils  gave  the  appearance  that  the 
White  House  was  giving  special  priority  to 
certain  Issues,  issues  that  affected  powerful 
Interest  groups.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  said  the  Council's  only  signifi- 
cant activity  is  to  prepare  the  annual  envi- 
ronmental quaUty  report  of  the  President 
summarizing  major  developments  of  the 
past  year. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  certain  fun- 
damental duties  which  this  Council 
has  that  I  think  should  be  transferred 
to  existing  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  EPA.  If  we  limit  the 
authorization  of  this  Council  to  an  ad- 
ditional year,  the  Congress  can  then 
look  at  the  transfer  of  those  duties  to 
other  agencies  in  Government  which 
can  well  perform  them. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  Members  to 
certain  fimctions  of  this  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Listen  to  this: 
To  advise  the  President  on  environ- 
mental policy. 

To  oversee  the  implementation  of 
NEPA. 

To  review  and  appraise  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

To  analyze  important  environmental 
conditions. 
To  assist  and  advise  the  President. 
To  undertake  investigations. 
To  undertake  other  duties  as  are  di- 
rected by  the  President. 

To  recommend  to  the  President,  de- 
termine the  need  for  new  policies, 
advise  and  assist  the  President— and  so 
it  goes  on  and  on. 

When  the  Members  reflect  that  we 
are  borrowing  in  this  fiscal  year  some 
$87  billion,  this  is  one  smaU  area 
where  I  believe  the  House  can  reduce 
some  of  this  deficit  spending  that  goes 
on  year  after  year. 

We  are  only  talking  about  $44,000. 
but  we  would  send  a  signal  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  this  House  is  dedi- 
cated to  finding  ways  to  reduce  the 
unreasonable  expenditure  of  public 
money  and  we  can  perform  the  func- 
tions that  this  agency  is  now  perform- 
ing by  transferring  its  activities  to  the 
EPA,  which  is  where  I  think  it  be- 
longs. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  will  just  say  briefly, 
partly  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  In  the  outyears  we  have  au- 
thorized such  money  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  is  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  We  are  trying  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  really 
make  a  final  decision  as  to  what  their 
feelings  are  on  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

For  instance,  they  could  next  year 
come  back  with  a  request  for  zero 
funding.  If  that  would  be  their  re- 
quest, that  would  be  the  sum  that 
probably  would  be  authorized  and  we 
would  see  the  elimination  of  the  CEQ. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  might 
decide  that  it  is  something  that  Is  very 
Important  to  them,  to  their  programs, 
and  the  council  can  in  fact  be  used  as 
a  means  of  modifying  potential  envi- 
ronmental problems  before  they  occur. 
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which  would  in  effect  save  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  many  of  the  projects 
that  they  would  like  to  have  adopted. 

Therefore,  we  are  Just  merely  giving 
the  administration  an  opportunity  to 
try  to  set  the  course  that  they  want  to 
with  this  particular  agency.  That  is 
why  we  did  that. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  important  purposes  that  can  be 
served  by  this  CoimcU  which  was  cre- 
ated during  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, is  to  oversee  the  National  Envl- 
rorunental  Protection  Act.  to  see  that 
it  is  uniformly  and  appropriately  ad- 
ministered, and  to  serve  as  a  tool  for 
this  or  any  other  administration  to 
carry  out  sound,  reasonable,  and  effec- 
tive environmental  policy. 

To  suggest,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  this  is  a  way  we 
can  go  about  balancing  the  budget  is 
not  realistic  and  obscures  both  the 
issue  dealing  with  the  need  to  balance 
the  budget  and  the  issues  dealing  with 
CEQ.  Of  course  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,  but  given  the  $88  bil- 
lion deficit  for  this  year  alone,  if  we  go 
about  saving  $44,000,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  suggests,  and  reducing 
the  deficit  at  $44,000  a  whack,  it  would 
take  us,  if  we  did  it  every  day,  includ- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
2  million  days  at  this  rate  to  eliminate 
the  deficit  for  just  this  1  year  alone. 
That  is.  at  this  rate,  it  would  take 
almost  5.600  years  to  eliminate  this 
year's  deficit  and  an  eternity  to  elimi- 
nate the  rest  of  the  $1  trillion  national 
debt. 

So  there  may  be  policy  reasons  to  do 
something  about  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  but  if  you  are  talk- 
ing about  2  million  days,  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  holidays  included,  or 
over  5.000  years  as  a  means  of  getting 
at  the  deficit,  we  have  got  to  make 
more  realistic  and  effective  efforts  in 
that  regard,  rather  than  approaching 
it  on  the  basis  of  $44,000  a  clip.  That 
sort  of  has  the  Implication  of  show 
rather  than  substance.  I  have  voted 
for  real  and  deep  spending  cuts  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  we  need  more  at 
that,  but  I  think  we  need  to  get  on 
with  the  substance  of  balancing  the 
budget  and  dealing  with  these  sub- 
stantive policy  issues. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  would  only 
point  out  further  that  the  last  author- 
ization and  appropriation  was  $6  mil- 
lion. That  the  conunittee  wound  up  re- 
porting a  $1,044,000  authorization.  I 
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think,  is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
we,  too,  are  committed  to  working 
toward  a  balanced  budget  and  that  is 
indicated  by  the  substantial  cut  In  au- 
thorization level  that  we  are  reporting 
to  this  House. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1953, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  nile  I.  and  the  Chair's 
previous  armoimcement,  further  pro- 
ceedings on  this  motion  will  be  post- 
poned. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  Is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4084)  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4084 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SSCnOM  1.  OPTIICXTII  SUSTAINABLE  POPULATIOIf 

(a)  Basic  Amknsiient.— Paragraph  (8)  of 
section  3  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972  (16  UJS.C.  1362(8))  (which  Act 
shall  hereafter  in  this  Act  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Act  of  1972")  is  repealed. 

(b)  CoNFORMiifG  AMEMSifEifTS.— (1)  Section 
2(6)  of  the  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1361(6))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "optimum  carrying 
capacity"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "car- 
rying capacity". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1362)  Is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'depletion'  or  'depleted' 
means  any  case  in  which— 

"(A)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  and 
the  Committee  of  Scientific  Advisors  on 
Marine  Mammals  established  under  title  II 
of  this  Act,  determines  that  a  species  or 
population  stock  is  below  its  optimum  sus- 
tainable population; 

"(B)  a  SUte,  to  which  authority  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  a  species 
or  population  stock  Is  transferred  under  sec- 
tion 109,  determines  that  such  species  or 
stock  is  below  its  optimum  sustainable  popu- 
lation: or 

"(C)  a  species  or  population  stock  is  listed 
as  an  endangered  species  or  a  threatened 


species  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973. "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  optimum  carrying 
capacity  of  their  habitat"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "their  optimum 
sustainable  population"; 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9) 
through  (15)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through 
(14),  respectively; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "optimum  carrying  ca- 
pacity" in  paragraph  (8)  (as  so  redesignated) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "carrying  ca- 
pacity"; and 

(E)  by  amending  paragraph  (13)  (as  so  re- 
designated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  The  term  'United  States'  includes 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  and  Northern  Bfariana 
Islands.". 

SBC.  a.  MORATORnm  ON  TAKING  AND 
niPORTING  MARINX  MAMMALS 

Section  101  of  the  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1371)  Is  amended— 
(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  four  sentences 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(2)  Marine  mammals  may 
be  taken  incidentally  in  the  course  of  com- 
mercial fishing  operations  and  permits  may 
be  Issued  therefor  under  section  104  subject 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  section  103.  In  any  event 
it  shall  be  the  immediate  goal  that  the  inci- 
dental kill  or  Incidental  serious  Injury  of 
marine  mammals  permitted  in  the  course  of 
commercial  fishing  operations  be  reduced  to 
Insignificant  levels  approaching  a  zero  mor- 
tality and  serious  Injury  rate;  provided  that 
this  goal  shall  be  satisfied  In  the  case  of  the 
incidental  taking  of  marine  mammals  in  the 
course  of  purse  seine:  fishing  for  yellowfin 
tuna  by  a  continuation  of  the  application  of 
the  best  marine  mammal  safety  techniques 
and  equipment  that  are  economically  and 
technologicaly  practicable.", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Is  classified  as  belong- 
ing to  an  endangered  species  or  threatened 
species  pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  or"  In  paragraph  (3KB),  and 

(C)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)(A)  During  any  t>eriod  of  five  consecu- 
tive years,  the  Secretary  shall  allow  the  In- 
cidental, but  not  the  intentional,  taking,  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  while  engaging 
in  commercial  fishing  operations,  of  small 
numbers  of  marine  mammals  of  a  species  or 
population  stock  that  is  not  depleted  If  the 
Secretary,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment— 

"(i)  finds  that  the  total  of  such  taking 
during  such  five-year  period  will  have  a  neg- 
ligible impact  on  such  species  or  stock;  and 

"(11)  provides  guidelines  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  system 
among  the  fishermen  Involved  for  the  moni- 
toring of  such  taking. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  withdraw,  or  sus- 
I>end  for  a  time  certain,  the  permission  to 
take  marine  mammals  under  subparagraph 
(A)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  that— 

"(I)  the  taking  allowed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  having  more  than  a  negligible 
impact  on  the  species  or  stock  concerned;  or 

"(II)  the  policies,  purposes  and  goals  of 
this  Act  would  be  better  served  through  the 
application  of  this  title  without  regard  to 
this  subsection. 

Sections  103  and  104  shall  not  apply  to  the 
taking  of  marine  mammals  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph. 


"(SKA)  Upon  request  therefor  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  engage  in  a  speci- 
fied activity  (other  than  commercial  fish- 
ing) within  a  specified  geographical  region, 
the  Secretary  shall  allow,  during  periods  of 
not  more  than  five  consecutive  years  each, 
the  incidental,  but  not  intentional,  taking 
by  citizens  while  engaging  is  that  activity 
within  that  region  of  small  numbers  of 
marine  mammals  of  a  species  or  population 
stock  that  Is  not  depleted  if  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  (in  the  Federal  Register  and  in 
newspapers  of  general  circulation,  and 
through  appropriate  electronic  media.  In 
the  coastal  areas  that  may  be  affected  by 
such  activity)  and  opportunity  for  public 
commentr— 

"(i)  finds  that  the  total  of  such  taking 
during  each  five-year  (or  less)  period  con- 
cerned will  have  a  negligible  Impact  on  such 
species  or  stock  and  it«  habitat,  and  on  the 
availability  of  such  species  or  stock  for 
taking  for  subsistence  uses  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  section  lG9(f );  and 

"(11)  prescribes  regulations  setting  forth— 

"(I)  permissible  methods  of  taking  pursu- 
ant to  such  activity,  and  other  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  least  practicable  adverse  impact 
on  such  species  or  stock  and  Its  habitat, 
paying  particular  attention  to  rookeries, 
mating  grounds,  and  areas  of  similar  signifi- 
c&nce;  and 

"(II)  requirements  pertaining  to  the  moni- 
toring and  reporting  of  such  taking. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  withdraw,  or  sus- 
pend for  a  time  certain  (either  on  an  indi- 
vidual or  class  basis,  as  appropriate)  the  per- 
mission to  take  marine  mii.mmniK  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  pursuant  to  a  specified  activi- 
ty within  a  specified  geographical  region  if 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  (as  required 
under  subparagn^h  (A)  unless  subpara- 
graph (CKi)  appUes),  that— 

"(i)  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  regarding  methods  of  taking, 
monitoring,  or  reporting  are  not  being  sub- 
stantially complied  with  by  a  person  engag- 
ing in  such  activity;  or 

""(11)  the  taking  allowed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  pursuant  to  one  or  more  activities 
within  one  or  more  regions  is  having,  or 
may  have,  more  than  a  negligible  impact  on 
the  species  or  stock  concerned. 

"(CKi)  The  requirement  for  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  comment  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
suspension  of  permission  to  take  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
which  poses  a  significant  risk  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  species  or  stock  concerned. 

"(ii)  Sections  103  and  104  shall  not  apply 
to  the  taking  of  marine  mammaiii  under  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  amending  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "Except  as 
provided  in  section  109,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
taking  of  any  marine  mimirn^i  by  any 
Indian.  Aleut,  or  Eskimo  who  resides  in 
Alaska  and  who  dwells  on  the  coast  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  Arctic  Ocean  if 
such  taking-";  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Is  for  subsistence  purposes;  or". 

SBC.  3.  PROHIBITIONS  AND  PBNALTTES 

(a)  PsoHiBinoNS.— (1)  Section  102(a)  of 
the  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1372(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 
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(A)  by  inserting  "109,"  immediately  after 
"104,"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 

in 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
I>aragraph  (5);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  for  any  person,  with  respect  to  any 
marine  mammal  taken  in  violation  of  this 
title,  to  possess  that  mammal  or  any  prod- 
uct from  that  mammal: 

"(4)  for  any  person  to  transport,  purchase, 
sell,  or  offer  to  purchase  or  sell  any  marine 
mammal  or  marine  mammal  product;  and". 

(2)  Section  102(b)<3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  which  has  been  listed 
as  an  endangered  species  or  threatened  spe- 
cies pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Specle&  Act 
of  1913". 

(3)  Section  103(dKl)  of  such  act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  endangered". 

(b>  Penaltiks.— Section  105(a)  of  the  Act 
of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1375(a))  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  immediately  after  "(a)"  and  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  any  case  involving  an  alleged  un- 
lawful Importation  of  a  marine  mammal  or 
marine  mammal  product,  if  such  importa- 
tion is  made  by  an  individual  for  his  own 
persona]  or  family  use  (which  does  not  in- 
clude importation  as  an  accommodation  to 
others  or  for  sale  or  other  commercial  use), 
the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  instituting  a 
proceeding  under  paragraph  (1),  allow  the 
individual  to  abandon  the  mammal  or  prod- 
uct, under  procedures  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  to  the  enforcement  officer  at 
the  pwrt  of  entry.". 

SBC.  4.  STATE  MAMAGEMZIfT 

(a)  TRAKsmi  or  MANAcofKirT  Author- 
mr.— Section  109  of  the  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1379)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  suttsectlons  (c)  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (k)  and  (1),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  No  State  may  enforce,  or  at- 
tempt to  enforce,  any  State  law  or  regula- 
tion relating  to  the  taking  of  any  species 
(which  term  for  purposes  of  this  section  in- 
cludes any  population  stock)  of  marine 
mammal  within  the  State  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  transferred  authority  for  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  that  species 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  section  as 
'management  authority')  to  the  State  under 
subsection  (bKl). 

"(bMl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  sub- 
section (f),  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
management  authority  for  a  species  of 
marine  mammal  to  a  State  if  the  Secretary 
finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  that  the  State  has  devel- 
oped and  will  implement  a  program  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  the  spe- 
cies that— 

"(A)  is  consistent  with  the  purposes,  poli- 
cies, and  goals  of  this  Act  and  with  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations; 

"(B)  requires  that  all  taking  of  the  species 
be  humane; 

"(C)  does  not  permit  the  taking  of  the  spe- 
cies unless  and  until— 

"(1)  the  State  has  determined,  under  a 
process  consistent  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)— 

"(I)  that  the  species  is  at  its  optimum  sus- 
tainable population  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  'OSP'),  and 

"(II)  the  maximum  number  of  animals  of 
that  species  that  may  be  taken  without  re- 
ducing the  species  below  its  OSP,  and 


"(ii)  the  determination  required  under 
clause  (i)  Is  final  and  implemented  under 
State  law,  and,  if  a  c(x>perative  allocation 
agreement  for  the  species  is  required  under 
subsection  (dHl),  such  an  agreement  is  im- 
plemented; 

"(D)  does  not  permit  the  taking  of  a 
number  of  animals  of  the  species  that  ex- 
ceeds the  maTimiim  numtier  determined 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (CXIKII),  and,  in 
the  case  of  takbig  for  subsistence  uses  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (f)(2)),  does  not 
permit  the  taking  of  a  number  of  animals 
that  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  species  at  Its  OSP; 

"(E)  does  not  permit  the  taking  of  the  spe- 
cies for  scientific  research  and  public  dis- 
play purposes,  except  for  taking  for  such 
purposes  that  is  undertaken  by,  or  on  belialf 
of,  the  State; 

"(F)  provides  procedures  for  stcquiring 
data,  and  evaluating  such  data  and  other 
new  evidence,  relating  to  the  OSP  of  the 
species,  and  the  maximum  take  that  would 
maintain  the  species  at  that  level,  and,  if  re- 
quired on  the  basis  of  such  evaluation,  for 
amending  determinations  under  subpara- 
graph (CXi); 

"(O)  provides  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  differences  between  the  State  and 
the  Secretary  that  might  arise  during  the 
development  of  a  cooperative  allocation 
agreement  under  Subsection  (d)(1):  and 

"(H)  provides  for  the  submission  of  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  program  during 
the  reporting  period. 

"(2)  During  the  period  between  the  trans- 
fer of  management  authority  for  a  species 
to  a  State  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  time 
at  which  the  implementation  requirements 
under  paragraph  (IXOdi)  are  complied 
with— 

"(A)  the  State  program  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  taking  of  the  species 
within  the  State  for  any  purpose,  or  under 
any  condition,  provided  for  under  section 
101;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  regu- 
late, under  this  title,  all  takings  of  the  spe- 
cies within  the  State. 

"(3)  After  the  determination  required 
under  paragraph  (IKCKi)  regarding  a  spe- 
cies is  final  and  Implemented  under  State 
law  and  after  a  cooperative  allocation  agree- 
ment described  in  subsection  (dXl),  if  re- 
quired, is  implemented  for  such  species— 

"(A)  such  determination  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  applying  this  title  beyond 
the  territory  of  the  State,  as  a  determina- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  section  103 
and  as  an  applicable  waiver  under  section 
101(aX3); 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  regulate,  without 
regard  to  this  section  other  than  the  alloca- 
tions specified  under  such  an  agreement, 
the  taking  of  the  species— 

"(i)  incidentally  In  the  course  of  commer- 
cial fishing  operations  (whether  provided 
for  under  section  101(a)  (2)  or  (4)),  or  in  the 
course  of  other  specified  activities  provided 
for  under  section  lOKaXS),  in  the  zone  de- 
scribed In  section  3(14XB),  and 

"(ii)  for  scientific  research  or  public  dis- 
play purposes  (other  than  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  State),  except  that  any  taking  au- 
thorized under  a  permit  issued  pursuant  to 
section  lOl(aXl)  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1981  amendment  to  this  suijsec- 
tlon  allowing  the  removal  of  live  animals 
from  habitat  within  the  State  shall  not  be 
effective  if  the  State  agency  disapproves,  on 
or  before  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  permit, 
such  taking  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
State  program;  smd 
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"(C)  section  101(b)  shall  not  apply. 

"(c)  The  State  process  required  under  sub- 
section (bXlXC)  must  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing standards: 

"(1)  The  State  agency  with  management 
authority  for  the  species  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'State  agency') 
must  make  an  Initial  determination  regard- 
ing the  factors  described  in  clause  (i)  of  that 
subsection.  The  State  agency  must  Identify, 
and  make  available  to  the  public  under  rea- 
sonable circumstances,  the  documentation 
supporting  such  initial  determination. 
Unless  request  for  a  hearing  under  para- 
graph (2)  regarding  the  initial  determina- 
tion is  timely  made,  the  initial  determina- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  final  under  State 
law. 

'"(2)  The  State  agency  shall  provide  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  request  of  any  interested 
party,  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  ini- 
tial determination  made  by  it  under  para- 
graph (1)  at  which  interested  parties  may— 

"(A)  present  oral  and  written  evidence  in 
support  of  or  against  such  determination; 
and 

"(B)  cross-examine  persons  presenting  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing. 

The  State  agency  must  give  public  notice  of 
the  hearing  and  make  available  to  the 
public  within  a  reasonable  time  before  com- 
mencing the  hearing  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  State  and  a  general  description  of 
the  documentation  and  other  evidence  that 
will  be  relied  upon  by  such  witnesses. 

"(3)  The  State  agency,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  developed  at  a  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  must  make  a  de- 
cision regarding  its  initial  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  shall  Include  with 
the  record  a  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions,  and  the  reason  or  basis  there- 
for, on  all  material  issues. 

"(4)  Opportunity  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
decision  made  by  the  State  agency  on  the 
record  under  paragraph  (3),  under  scope  of 
review  equivalent  to  that  provided  for  in 
section  706(2)  (A)  through  (E)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  must  be  available  under 
State  law.  The  Secretary  may  not  initiate 
Judicial  review  of  any  such  decision. 

"(dXl)  If  the  range  of  a  species  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  determination  under  para- 
graph (IXCXi)  of  subsection  (b)  is  made  ex- 
tends beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
State,  the  State  agency  and  the  Secretary 
(who  shall  first  (xrardinate  with  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  and  the  appropriate 
Regional  Fishery  Management  Council  es- 
tablished under  section  302  of  the  Act  of 
April  13,  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1852))  shall  enter 
into  a  cooperative  all(x»tion  agreement  pro- 
viding pnxsedures  for  allocating,  on  a  timely 
basis,  such  of  the  number  of  animals,  as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (IXCXIXII)  of 
subsection  (b),  as  may  be  appropriate  with 
priority  of  allocation  being  fflven  firstly  to 
taking  for  subsistence  uses  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  and  secondly  to  taking 
for  purposes  provided  for  under  section 
101(a)  within  the  zone  described  in  section 
3(14XB). 

"(2)  If  the  State  agency  requests  the  Sec- 
retary to  regulate  the  taking  of  a  opecies  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  within  the  zone 
described  in  section  3(14XB)  for  subsistence 
uses  or  for  hunting,  or  both,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  reg\ilatlon  by  the  State 
agency  of  such  taking  within  the  State,  the 
Secretary  shall  adopt,  and  enforce  within 
such  zone,  such  of  the  State  agency's  regu- 
latory provisions  as  the  Secretary  considers 
to  be  consistent  with  his  administration  of 
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section  101(a)  within  such  zone.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  adopt  such  provisions  through 
the  issuance  of  regulations  under  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  with 
respect  to  such  Issuance  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act,  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act,  Executive  Order  Numbered  12291, 
dated  February  17,  1981,  and  the  thirty-day 
notice  requirement  In  subsection  (d)  of  such 
section  553  shall  not  apply.  For  purposes  of 
sections  105,  106,  and  107,  such  regulations 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  issued  under 
this  title. 

"(eXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  revoke,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  any  transfer  of  management  au- 
thority made  to  a  State  under  subsection 
(bXl)  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State 
program  for  the  conservation  and  mioiage- 
ment  of  the  species  concerned  is  not  being 
Implemented,  or  Is  being  Implemented  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  also  establish  a 
procedure  for  the  voluntary  return  by  a 
State  to  the  Secretary  of  species  manage- 
ment authority  that  was  previously  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  under  subsection  (bXl). 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  may  not  revoke  a 
transfer  of  management  authority  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  unless— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  provides  to  a  State  a 
written  notice  of  intent  to  revoke  together 
with  a  statement,  in  detail,  of  those  actions, 
or  failures  to  act,  on  which  such  intent  is 
based;  and 

"(11)  during  the  ninety-day  period  after 
the  date  of  the  notice  of  intent  to  revoke— 

"(I)  the  Secretary  provides  opportunity 
for  consultation  between  him  and  the  State 
concerning  such  State  actions  or  failures  to 
act  and  the  remedial  measures  that  should 
be  taken  by  the  State,  and 

"(ID  the  State  does  not  take  such  reme- 
dial measures  as  are  necessary,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  to  bring  its  conserva- 
tion and  management  program,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
gram, into  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(B)  Wh««n  a  revocation  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  transfer  of  management  authority  to  a 
State  becomes  final,  or  the  State  voluntarily 
returns  management  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  regulate  the 
taking,  and  provide  for  the  conservation  and 
management,  of  the  species  within  the 
State  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  (and  In  the  case  of  Alaskan  Natives, 
section  101(b)  and  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  upon  such  rev(x»tlon  or 
return  of  management  authority). 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  may  not  transfer 
management  authority  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  under  sut>section  (bXl)  for  any  spe- 
cies of  marine  mammal  unless— 

"(A)  the  State  has  adopted  and  will  imple- 
ment a  statute  and  regulations  that  insure 
that  the  taking  of  the  species  for  subsist- 
ence uses— 

"(i)  is  accomplished  in  a  nonwasteful 
manner. 

'"(11)  will  be  the  priority  consumptive  use 
of  the  species,  and 

""(ill)  if  required  to  be  restricted,  such  re- 
striction will  be  based  upon— 

"(I)  the  customary  and  direct  dependence 
upon  the  species  as  the  mainstay  of  liveli- 
h(xxi, 

'"(II)  local  residency,  and 

"(III)  the  availability  of  alternative  re- 
sources; and 

"(B)  the  State  has  adopted  a  statute  or 
regulation  that  requires  that  any  consump- 


tive use  of  marine  mammal  species,  other 
than  for  subsistence  uses,  wUl  be  authorized 
during  a  regulatory  year  only  if  the  appro- 
priate agency  first  makes  findings,  based  on 
an  administrative  record  before  it.  that— 

"(1)  such  use  will  have  no  significant  ad- 
verse impact  upon  subsistence  uses  of  the 
species,  and 

"'(ii)  the  regulation  of  such  use,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  licensing  of  marine 
mammal  hunting  guides  and  the  assignment 
of  guiding  areas,  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  provide  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  the  residents  of  the  rural  coast- 
al villages  of  Alaska  who  engage  in  subsist- 
ence uses  of  that  species. 

"'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "subsistence  uses'  means  the  custom- 
ary and  traditional  uses  by  rural  Alaska 
residents  of  marine  mammals  for  direct  per- 
sonal or  family  consumption  as  food,  shel- 
ter, fuel,  clothing,  tools,  or  transiX)rtatlon; 
for  the  making  and  selling  of  handicraft  ar- 
ticles out  of  nonedible  byproducts  of  marine 
mammals  taken  for  personal  or  family  con- 
sumption; and  for  barter,  or  sharing  for  per- 
sonal or  family  consumption.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph- 

"'(A)  The  term  "family'  means  all  persons 
related  by  bl(x>d,  marriage,  or  adoption,  or 
any  person  living  within  a  household  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

"(B)  The  term  "barter'  means  the  ex- 
change of  marine  mammals  or  their  parts, 
taken  for  subsistence  uses— 

"(1)  for  other  wildlife  or  fish  or  their 
parts,  or 

"(11)  for  other  food  or  for  nonedible  items 
other  than  money  if  the  exchange  is  of  a 
limited  and  noncommercial  nature. 

"(g)  Neither  the  transfer  of  management 
authority  to  a  State  under  subsection  (bXl), 
nor  the  revcx»tion  or  voluntary  return  of 
such  authority  under  subsection  (e),  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  action  for  which  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  is  required 
under  section  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prevent  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government  official 
or  employee  or  a  person  designated  under 
section  112(c)  from  taking,  in  the  course  of 
his  duties  as  an  official,  employee,  or  desig- 
nee, a  marine  mammal  in  a  humane  manner 
(including  euthanasia)  If  such  taking  is  for— 

'"(1)  the  protection  or  welfare  of  the 
mammal, 

"(2)  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  or 

'"(3)  the  nonlethal  removal  of  nuisance 
animals,  and,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
return  of  the  mammal  to  its  natural  habitat 
is  feasible.  Includes  steps  designed  to 
achieve  that  result. 

■"(1)  The  Secretary  may  (after  providing 
notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
in  newspapers  of  general  circulation,  and 
through  appropriate  electronic  media,  in 
the  affected  area  and  providing  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  thereon  in  such  area)  pre- 
scribe regulations  requiring  the  marking, 
tagging,  and  reporting  of  animals  taken  pur- 
suant to  section  101(b). 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them— 

"(1)  in  developing  programs,  to  be  submit- 
ted for  approval  under  subsection  (b),  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  spe- 
cies of  marine  mammals;  and 

""(2)  in  administering  such  programs  if 
management  authority  for  such  species  Is 
transferred  to  the  State  under  such  subsec- 
tion. 

Grants  made  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  devel- 


oping a  State  program  before  Secretarial 
approval,  or  of  administering  the  program 
thereafter.". 

(b)  No  Etfbct  oh  Certair  Cooperative 
Agreements.- Nothing  in  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  extent, 
any  cooperative  agreement  entered  Into  by 
a  State  under  section  6(c)  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  (16  UJS.C.  1535(c)) 
Ijefore,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  B.  MARINE  MAMMAL  RESEARCH 

Section  110(a)  of  the  Act  of  1972  (16 
UJS.C.  138(Ka))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"'In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  undertake  a  program  of,  and  shall 
provide  financial  assistance  for,  research 
into  new  methods  of  locating  and  catching 
yellowfln  tuna  without  the  incidental  taking 
of  marine  mammals.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  the  annual  results  of 
research  carried  out  under  this  section  in 
the  report  required  under  section  103(f).". 

SEC.  6.  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION 

-ntle  II  of  the  Act  of  1972  (16  VS.C.  1401- 
M07)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "furnish  its  reports  and 
recommendations  to  him,  before  publica- 
tion, for  his  comment."  in  section  202(b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""provide  each 
annual  report  required  under  section  204, 
before  submission  to  Congress,  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  comment.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  provide  such  grants 
to,"  immediately  after  "agreements  with"  in 
section  206(3). 

Sec.  T.  AtTTHORIZATION  or  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Department  or  Commerce.— Iliere  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  purposes  of  car- 
nring  out  such  functions  and  responsibilities 
as  It  may  have  been  given  under  title  I  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972, 
$7,223,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $8,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  $8,800,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(b)  Department  or  the  Interior.— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  such  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities as  It  may  have  been  given  under  such 
title  I,  $1,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$1,760,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(c)  Marine  B^ammal  Commission— There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  title  II  of  such  Act  of  1972, 
$672,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  $1,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  SPEAKE3i  pro  tempore..  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  se<M>nd  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoNis)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Porsythk)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  re<»gnizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joms). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4084,  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1981.  This  bill,  as 
amended,  contains  reauthorizations 
for  appropriations  to  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Interior  and  to  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983.  and  1984  to  carry  out 
their  fimctlons  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972.  The  major  significance  of 
this  bill,  however,  arises  from  the 
amendments  it  contains  to  the  sub- 
stantive features  of  the  act. 

I  feel  that  It  is  altogether  appropri- 
ate that  I  open  these  remarks  with 
words  commending  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment.  They  deserve 
praise  for  their  early  perception  of  the 
need  for  these  amendments  to  relieve 
problems  arising  under  the  act  and 
for  their  careful  and  conscientious 
method  of  bringing  Into  hearings,  con- 
ferences and  negotiations  representa- 
tives of  the  many  different  Interest 
groups  affected  by  these  amendments. 
These  representatives— from  the  envi- 
ronmental community,  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the 
relevant  agencies— met  numerous 
times.  Thanlts  to  their  good  faith  ef- 
forts and  the  effective  direction  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  these  representatives 
and  their  interest  groups  now  stand 
solidly  behind  the  amendments  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  4084. 

H.R.  4084  also  removes  many  points 
of  stress  and  difficulty  which  were 
being  encountered  In  the  conscientious 
administration  of  the  act  by  its  princi- 
pal administrators,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  am  Impressed  that  H.R. 
4084  also  provides  new  definitions,  de- 
letes duplication,  and  simplifies,  re- 
vises and  corrects  many  terms  which 
were  causing  confusion  in  implement- 
ing the  act. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  solution  has 
been  found  to  the  problem  involved  in 
the  incidental  take  of  porpoise  by  our 
U.S.  tuna  fishermen  and  that  this  so- 
lution seems  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Interests  affected— Including  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  must 
administer  the  law.  the  tuna  Industry 
which  must  operate  under  it.  and 
those  concerned  members  of  the  envi- 
ronmental community  who  properly 
oppose  any  process  which  would  dilute 
or  weaken  the  protective  purposes  of 
the  act. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  H.R. 
4084  addresses  the  issue  of  return  of 
management  to  the  States.  You  will 
recall  the  dilemma  which  arose  when 
Alaska  sought  return  of  management 
of  walrus  to  that  State,  but  could  not 
because  its  constitution  prohibited  dis- 
crimination among  Its  citizens  and  this 
principle  was  in  conflict  with  the  sub- 
sistence    preference     guaranteed     to 


Alaskan  Natives  imder  the  act.  This 
dilemma  Is  now  resolved  by  H.R.  4084, 
which  also  considerably  simplifies  the 
procedural  steps  required  to  return 
management  of  marine  mammals  to 
the  States. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  4084  represents  a 
remarkable  achievement  and  is  a  clear 
demonstration  that  virtually  all  prob- 
lems can  be  resolved  between  persons 
who  seek  in  good  faith  to  attain  that 
result  which  will  best  serve  our  Nation 
and  its  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R 
4084. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Congressman  Breaux, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  Conservation 
and  the  Environment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  particular 
pleasure  that  I  take  the  floor  today  to 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  4084.  a  bill  that 
would  amend  and  reauthorize  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972.  The  pleasure  derives  from  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  represents  a 
consensus  that  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  States,  the  various  industries  that 
are  affected  by  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  and  virtually  all  of  the 
conservation  interests  that  champion 
the  act. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  process  we  went  through 
In  developing  this  consensus.  Last 
April,  when  we  first  had  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  the  level  of  controver- 
sy was  quite  high.  Almost  all  of  the 
witnesses  at  that  first  hearing  agreed 
that  there  were  problems  with  the  act. 
Certain  provisions  that  simply  did  not 
work  the  way  they  were  supposed  to— 
but  there  was  a  concern  from  some 
that  we  could  not  address  the  prob- 
lems in  the  act  without  reducing  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  protecting  marine  mam- 
mals. Other  said  that  anything  but 
the  most  radical  surgery  would  do 
little  to  alleviate  the  problems. 

To  keep  pressure  on  all  those  in- 
volved to  work  out  the  problems  In  the 
act,  in  May  we  passed  a  1-year  authori- 
zation out  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Then, 
over  the  course  of  the  summer,  we  ne- 
gotiated with  the  parties  and  ham- 
mered out  language  to  remedy  the 
problems.  Bit  by  bit.  a  consensus  was 
formed.  First,  representatives  of  the 
tuna  fishermen  and  environmental 
community  agreed  to  a  solution  to  the 
problems  involving  the  incidental  take 
of  porpoise  in  tuna  fishing  operations. 
The  solution  Is  not  radical,  it  provides 
virtually  the  same  level  of  protection 
as  the  current  act  does,  but  it  removes 
the  potential  for  lawsuits  that  could 
cripple  the  tuna  Industry.  As  such  it 
wiU  provide  the  tuna  industry  with 
the  legal  predictability  it  needs  to  at- 
tract capital.  The  tuna  industry  has 
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agreed  to  continue  research  into  meth- 
ods to  further  reduce  the  number  of 
porpoises  taken  in  their  fishing  oper- 
ations. 

The  next  problem  we  faced  was  the 
issue  of  return  of  management  to  the 
States  which  has  marine  manunal  pro- 
grams consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 
The  act  provides  for  this  but  in  the  9 
years  that  the  act  has  been  in  effect, 
management    has    been    returned    to 
only  one  State,  Alaska,  for  only  one 
species,  the  walrus— and  the  State  had 
to  return  management  back  to  the 
Federal  Government  because  the  act 
required     that     Alaska     discriminate 
among  its  citizens  in  a  manner  that 
was  prohibited  by  the  State  constitu- 
tion. Working  with  the  representatives 
of  the  States,  the  Alaska  Natives  and 
the    environmental    community,    we 
again  developed   language   that   pro- 
vides for  maintenance  of  marine  mam- 
mals   at    their    optimum    sustainable 
populations  while  reducing  the  proce- 
dural steps  required  before  manage- 
ment can  be  returned  to  the  States.  To 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  State  deter- 
minations of  population  size  and  al- 
lowable take,  we  have  provided  for 
hearings  on  the  record  at  the  State 
level  with  the  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses.  Once  again, 
our  solutions  were  not  radical,   but 
they  wiU  go  a  long  way  to  make  the 
act  more  workable. 

Our    last    major    problem    involved 
those  activities  which  result  in  the 
take  of  small  numbers  of  marine  mam- 
mals. A  number  of  different  activities 
that    take   place    offshore,    including 
commercial  fishing  for  species  other 
than    tuna,    oceanographic    research, 
deep  seabed  mining,  and  oU  and  gas 
exploration  and  development,  will  oc- 
casionally result  in  the  killing  of  a 
small  number  of  marine  mammals.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  require  those  engag- 
ing in  these  activities  to  have  to  go 
through  the  same  lengthy  procedures 
as  those  whose  activities  result  in  the 
taking  of  thousands  of  animals.  Once 
again  we  sat  down  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  environmental  communi- 
ty, commercial   fishing  Interests  and 
the  Industries  involved.  Once  again  we 
worked  out  language  that  will  provide 
a  more  than  adequate  level  of  protec- 
tion for  marine  mammals  while  reduc- 
ing the  regulatory  burdens  on  those 
whose   activities   may   affect   marine 
mammals.   Our  amendment  provides 
for  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  require- 
ments for  a  permit  when  the  number 
of  animals  taken  will  be  so  small  that 
it  will  have  a  negligible  impact  on  the 
species.  To  insure  that  the  impact  is 
negligible,  our  bill  would  require  moni- 
toring of  the  nimiber  of  animals  taken 
under  these  provisions  and  the  Feder- 
al agencies  would  be  directed  to  issue 
additional  regulations  for  nonflshing 
activities  to  further  minimize  the  take. 
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In  addition  to  resolving  these  major 
concerns,  we  have  also  worked  to  iron 
out  a  number  of  more  narrow  but  nev- 
ertheless important  problems  with  the 
act  as  written.  For  example.  H.R.  4084 
resolves  ambiguities  in  the  definitions 
section  of  the  act  that  have  been  a 
source  of  consternation  for  resource 
biologists.  Federal  agency  administra- 
tors and  everyone  else  associated  with 
the  Marine  Mammal  F»rotection  Act 
since  the  act  was  passed.  We  have  also 
addressed  the  problem  of  stranded 
animals  to  encourage  rescue  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4084,  as  reported 
out  of  committee,  contained  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984.  We  have  amend- 
ed that  bill  to  include  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  which  was  separately  reported 
out  of  committee  in  May  in  H.R.  2948. 
The  authorization  levels  are  consistent 
with  the  budget  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  also  included  a  minor 
amendment  to  which  all  of  the  parties 
have  agreed.  This  amendment  would 
limit  the  time  period  during  which  the 
State  could  object  to  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  for  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals for  scientific  research  and  public 
display  purposes  to  the  time  period 
provided  for  in  the  normal  regulatory 
process.  This  was  done  to  prevent  any 
additional  delay  In  what  Is  already  a 
lengthy  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  people  de- 
voted a  lot  of  energy  and  ingenuity  to 
reach  this  consensus  and  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  them. 
On  most  Issues  we  face  today  we  seem 
to  becoming  increasingly  polarized— on 
this  issue  a  number  of  people  with 
conflicting  interests  managed  to  work 
out  constructive  solutions  to  problems 
in  the  act.  In  particular.  I  would  like 
to  thank  Michael  Bean  of  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  F\ind.  Dave  Bumey  of 
the  U.S.  Tuna  Foundation.  Tom  To- 
masseUo  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Paul  Lenzlni  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  and  John  Katz  and  Dem 
Cowles  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  These 
people  are  largely  responsible  for  us 
being  able  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
today  that  represents  a  true  consen- 
sus. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too,  wish  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  4084  which  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  and  makes  several  significant 
improvments  in  the  act. 
act. 

This  historic  act  became  public  law 
In  1972  in  response  to  a  nationwide 
outcry  over  the  growing  need  for  legis- 


lation to  protect  marine  mammal  pop- 
ulations. At  that  time.  Congress  made 
the  decision  to  protect  our  marine 
mammal  species  by  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral management  program  with  a  pro- 
cedure for  returning  marine  mammal 
management  to  the  States. 

The  act  has  proven  to  be  extraordi- 
narily successful  In  curbing  the  po- 
pulation decline  of  several  marine 
mammal  species.  However,  the  man- 
agement of  certain  species  and  certain 
provisions  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  implementation  of  the  act 
have  proven  to  be  burdensome  to  the 
agencies  charged  with  this  responsibil- 
ity, as  well  as  to  the  several  coastal 
States  which  seek  return  of  manage- 
ment. The  bill  before  us  addresses  the 
problems  identified  by  the  agencies, 
the  States,  and  other  individuals  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  our  commit- 
tee's hearings,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  with  the  act  is  retiuning 
the  management  of  marine  mammals 
to  the  States.  Section  109  of  the  act 
provides  that  States  may  adopt  and 
enforce  laws  relating  to  the  protection 
and  taking  of  marine  mammals  within 
their  jurisdiction  If  the  laws  are  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
However,  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  the 
State  constitution  and  conflicting  pro- 
visions within  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  prevent  Alaska  from 
managing  the  marine  mammal  popula- 
tions within  their  jurisdiction.  The 
result  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  man- 
agement of  marine  mammals  in  Alaska 
because  of  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Federal  agencies.  Complicating  these 
constitutional  questions  is  the  fact 
that  the  procedures  involved  in  re- 
turning management  to  the  States 
have  proven  to  be  very  lengthy.  In 
fact,  in  Alaska's  case  the  process  con- 
sumed 6  years.  H.R.  4084  rewrites  the 
return  of  management  provisions  of 
the  act  to  correct  all  these  deficien- 
cies. 

Another  unintended  result  of  the  act 
is  that  the  tima  industry  has  been  un- 
necessarily tied  up  with  constant  liti- 
gation over  incidental  takings  of  por- 
poises, despite  the  fact  that  their  ef- 
forts in  improving  fish  gear  and  tech- 
niques have  reduced  the  incidental 
takings  during  the  course  of  fishing 
operations  from  an  estimated  368,000 
in  1972  to  15,303  in  1980.  Congress 
never  intended  to  shut  down  the  yel- 
lowf  in  tuna  industry  when  we  passed  a 
law  with  the  goal  of  reducing  the  inci- 
dental kill  and  serious  injury  of 
marine  mammals  to  insignificant 
levels  approaching  a  zero  mortality 
rate.  These  incidental  takes  have  been 
reduced  significantly  and  until  new 
safety  techniques  and  equipment  are 
economically  and  technologically  prac- 
ticable to  reduce  the  takings  to  even 
lower  levels,  the  industry  should  be 


able  to  use  present  techniques  and 
equipment. 

To  Insure  that  the  incidental  mortal- 
ity of  porpoises  will  continue  to  de- 
cline with  improved  fishing  techniques 
and  equipment,  H.R.  4084  amends  sec- 
tion 110  to  specifically  provide  for  re- 
search to  continue  developing  such 
techniques  and  equipment.  The  tuna 
industry  is  presently  engaged  in  such 
research  and  has  represented  that  It 
intends  to  continue  that  research  and 
to  support  any  other  meaningful  tuna- 
porpoise  research  and  development. 
The  amendment  to  section  110  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  or  support  that  research. 

The  tuna  industry  is  not  the  only 
ocean  resource  industry  which  has  ex- 
perienced difficulties  with  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  Commercial 
fishing  operations,  other  than  tuna, 
and  other  types  of  activities  carried 
out  in  our  oceans  also  take  marine 
mammals  in  the  course  of  their  oper- 
ations. Although  these  takings  are  ac- 
cidental and  involve  the  taking  of  neg- 
ligible numbers  within  a  population, 
these  industries  are  required  to  go 
through  the  same  lengthy  and  burden- 
some procedures  as  is  required  for  in- 
tentional takes.  H.R.  4084  sets  up  a 
two-tiered  system  in  order  to  deal  with 
these  activities. 

Another  problem  with  the  act  is  that 
Federal  Agencies  have  had  difficulties 
in  determining  the  levels  of  take 
which  may  be  permitted  within  a  spe- 
cies. This  is  due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  definitions  in  the  act  which  are 
generally  ambiguous  In  nature.  The 
bill  before  us  today  would  no  longer 
require  calculations  of  historical  levels 
of  marine  populations  prior  to  com- 
mercial exploitation,  a  nearly  impossi- 
ble task  for  any  scientist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  attempted  to 
alleviate  the  problems  expressed  by 
those  individuals  who  testified  before 
our  committee  or  have  otherwise 
brought  matters  to  our  attention.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  4084.  This  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  environmental  commu- 
nity, the  fishing  industry,  and  the 
State  fish  and  game  agencies.  Let  us 
move  now  to  enact  legislation  which 
has  the  concurrence  of  all  these  di- 
verse groups  in  order  to  bring  about 
proper  management  of  our  marine 
mammal  pupulations. 

n  1430 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
contained  in  H.R.  4084. 

As  you  know,  Alaska  has  the  largest 
population  of  marine  mammals  of  any 
State,  including  polar  bears,  whales, 
seals,  sea  lions,  and  sea  otters.  These 
animals  are  important  to  Alaskans  as  a 
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source  of  food,  as  a  source  of  income 
for  rural  villages,  and  for  their  esthet- 
ic attraction. 

For  many  years,  marine  mammals  in 
the  waters  off  Alaska  were  managed 
by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  The  Department  did  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  keeping  these  animals  at  a 
population  level  that  would  allow 
them  to  survive  indefinitely.  State 
management  recognized  that  a  bal- 
ance needed  to  be  maintained  between 
the  necessity  of  keeping  marine 
mammal  stocks  at  a  productive  level 
and  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  harvest 
for  nutritional  and  other  needs.  Unfor- 
tunately, public  pressiu-e  in  1912  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  which  re- 
moved management  authority  from 
the  States.  Although  a  mechanism  was 
established  whereby  States  could 
regain  management,  this  mechanism 
was  so  complex  that  only  one  return 
of  management  ever  occurred.  In  fact, 
the  State  of  Alaska  has  been  trjrlng 
for  9  years  to  regain  management  over 
a  number  of  species  and  has  been  un- 
successful. 

To  further  complicate  matters.  Fed- 
eral management  has  actually  in- 
volved no  management  at  all.  Thus  we 
are  now  faced  with  such  problems  as 
an  overabundance  of  walrus  that  ap- 
pears to  be  leading  to  population  den- 
sity problems  and  an  eventual  massive 
die-off  of  walnjs  herds;  an  influx  of 
sea  otters  into  new  areas  with  a  result- 
ing adverse  impact  on  Dungeness  crab 
stocks;  and  continued  interference  by 
marine  mammals  with  fishing  oper- 
ations. Only  by  amending  the  act  can 
these  problems  be  solved. 

The  amendments  contained  in  this 
bill  will  be  helpful  in  solving  these 
problems,  although  I  do  think  that 
further  work  will  be  needed.  There  are 
two  areas  that  are  especially  impor- 
tant to  Alaska  that  I  would  like  to 
note. 

The  first  involves  the  incidental, 
nonintentional  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals in  the  course  of  commercial  fish- 
ing operations.  This  amendment  does 
not  address  the  tuna-porpoise  contro- 
versy, which  is  handled  elsewhere  in 
the  bill,  but  rather  the  continued  con- 
flict between  marine  mammals  and 
other  commercial  fishermen  engaged 
in  such  fisheries  as  salmon  seining  and 
glllnetting,  bottomfish  trawling,  crab- 
bing, and  a  number  of  others.  This 
amendment  was  suggested  by  the  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  is  one  that  I 
have  worked  on  closely  while  the  bill 
was  considered  in  conunittee.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  amendment,  the  Secretary 
may  allow  a  general  5-year  permit  to 
be  published  covering  aU  fishermen  in 
a  particular  fishery  where  marine 
mammal  interactions  occur.  The 
intent  is  that  aU  such  fisheries  be  cov- 
ered by  these  general  permits.  The 
permit  would  allow  the  incidental, 
nonintentional  taking  of  marine  mam- 


mals that  have  not  been  found  to  be 
depleted.  There  will  be  no  necessity 
for  individual  fishermen  or  fisher- 
men's groups  to  obtain  permits. 
Rather,  the  Secretary  will  use  some 
mechanism  such  as  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  to  bring  the  permits 
into  effect. 

The  permits  will  be  published  after 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  taking 
which  is  expected  to  occur  over  a  5- 
year  period  will  have  a  negligible 
impact  on  a  species  or  population 
stock.  The  term  "negligible"  might 
best  be  defined  as  it  is  in  the  American 
College  Dictionary:  an  impact  that  is 
"not  worth  considering."  Thus,  if  the 
taking  does  not  cause  a  significant 
change  in  population  size,  health  of 
animals,  or  location  of  population 
stocks,  then  it  certainly  is  negligible. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  the  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  monitoring  system. 
Two  things  should  be  noted  here. 
First,  the  Secretary  is  not  to  establish 
the  system  itself,  nor  is  he  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  system.  The  system 
is  meant  to  rely  on  the  cooperation  of 
commercial  fishermen  and  it  will  not 
be  effective  if  fishermen  are  forced 
into  a  particular  monitoring  scheme. 
Second,  the  system  will  be  a  voluntary 
one  In  which  fishermen  will  feel  free 
to  provide  information  without  threat 
of  penalty.  During  testimony  before 
the  committee,  representatives  of  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  noted 
that  often  fishermen  are  afraid  to  pro- 
vide data  on  marine  mammal  interac- 
tions because  they  would  be  incrimi- 
nating themselves.  Thus,  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  system  be  cooperative 
and  voluntary  so  that  we  can  obtain 
the  data  needed  for  sound  marine 
mammal  management. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
provision  for  taking  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  marine  mammal  species  or 
population  stocks  which  are  formally 
identified  as  depleted.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  permission  for  taking 
if  such  taking  is  having  more  than  a 
negligible  impact  on  a  species  or  popu- 
lation stock.  This  suspension  will 
occur  only  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment,  including 
public  hearings  in  the  affected  area 
whenever  possible. 

The  second  area  that  merits  discus- 
sion is  the  streamlining  of  the  mecha- 
nism whereby  a  State  such  as  Alaska 
can  regain  management  over  marine 
mammals.  A  number  of  criteria  are  es- 
tablished for  the  return  of  manage- 
ment and  a  series  of  procedures  that 
must  be  followed,  including  public  in- 
volvement. While  the  committee  es- 
tablished these  safeguards,  it  is  the 
intent  that  management  be  returned 
to  the  States  wherever  possible  and  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

In  those  cases  where  the  range  of  a 
species  extends  beyond  State  waters. 


the  committee  provided  that  a  cooper- 
ative mechanism  be  established  that 
would  allow  the  States  to  have  appro- 
priate input  into  the  management  of 
marine  mammals  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  in  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone.  This  will  Include,  where  appro- 
priate, adoption  of  State  regulations 
by  the  Secretary.  In  no  instance  would 
it  involve  Federal  management  within 
State  waters.  In  addition,  any  deci- 
sions involving  management  outside  of 
State  waters  must  be  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  appropriate  region- 
al fishery  management  council  having 
Jurisdiction  in  that  area.  Considering 
that  many  marine  mammal/commer- 
cial fishing  interactions  occur  within 
the  Fishery  Conservation  Zone,  It  is 
very  Important  that  the  regional  coun- 
cils be  fully  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment process.  The  amendments  stress 
that  the  Secretary  must  coordinate 
with  the  councils  and  not  merely 
Inform  them  of  what  he  is  doing. 

One  other  matter  that  is  important 
to  Alaska  is  the  establishment  of  a 
subsistence  priority  for  rurail  residents. 
As  I  indicated,  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals  for  food  is  very  important  in 
ruiral  Alaska.  Because  the  subsistence 
issue  has  been  discussed  by  the  Con- 
gress before  in  action  on  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  the  committee  decided  to  adopt 
much  of  the  language  from  title  VIII 
of  that  act  when  discussing  subsist- 
ence use  of  marine  mammals. 

The  key  aspect  of  this  discussion  in- 
volves the  definition  of  "rural  resi- 
dent." Section  109(f)(2)  of  H.R.  4084 
states  that  "niral  resident"  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  definition  as  is 
found  in  section  803  of  the  Lands  Act. 
This  would  mean  that  the  residents, 
both  Native  and  non-Native,  of  com- 
munities such  as  Dillingham,  Bethel, 
Nome,  Kotzebue,  Barrow,  and  other 
villages  scattered  throughout  the 
State  will  be  considered  as  "rural  resi- 
dents." As  I  indicated,  this  is  the  same 
language  found  in  existing  law  and  in 
no  way  adds  to  or  detracts  from  the 
legal  authority  to  grant  a  subsistence 
priority  to  rural  residents  of  Alaska. 

One  item  that  is  not  addressed  in 
these  amendments  is  the  concept  of 
optimum  sustainable  population 
(OSP).  The  committee  did  discuss  the 
matter  with  interested  parties  and  de- 
cided not  to  modify  the  existing  defi- 
nition in  the  law  or  as  it  is  currently 
described  in  regulation.  While  I  recog- 
nize the  reasons  for  the  conunlttee's 
decision,  I  must  emphasize  that  many 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  experi- 
enced with  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  are  due  to  the  confusing, 
unworkable,  OSP  definition.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  issue  will  be  addressed 
in  the  near  futiu-e. 

In  sum,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  excellent  work  that 
it  has  done  and  express  my  apprecla- 
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tion  for  the  cooperation  shown  by  the 
various  groups  and  Individuals  who 
have  provided  information  to  us.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  bill  well  worth  sup- 
porting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  that  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  State  of  Alaska.  It  is  my  feeling 
and  my  understanding  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "niral  resident,"  under  the 
Lands  Claims  Act,  the  Lands  Act  itself, 
in  section  109(f)(2)  of  H.R.  4084,  states 
that  "rural  resident"  has  substantially 
the  same  definition  as  Is  found  in  sec- 
tion 803  of  the  Lands  Act.  This  would 
mean  that  the  residents,  both  Native 
and  non-Native,  of  communities  such 
as  Dillingham.  Bethel,  Nome,  Kotze- 
bue, Barrow,  and  other  villages  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State  will  be 
considered  as  "rural  residents."  Am  I 
correct  in  interpreting  that  this  would 
be  the  intent  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman,  first,  by 
taking  this  opportunity  to  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  today.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  insistence  on  the  provisions  which 
allow  the  program  management  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  various  States,  I 
doubt  that  we  would  be  successful  in 
getting  it  Included  in  the  legislation. 
So,  I  think  to  his  credit,  his  work  is 
brought  forth  today  in  the  final  prod- 
uct we  are  bringing  to  the  floor. 

In  response  to  the  specific  question, 
I  would  respond  that  the  answer  is 
yes,  that  is  our  intent.  I  have  visited 
many  of  those  areas  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  Is  concerned  about,  and  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  these  are 
indeed  riiral  areas  as  we  intended 
when  we  wrote  the  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.     

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  has  described 
the  legislation  as  we  understand  it, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  way  he  wants  it 
and  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
briefly  to  add  my  commendations  to 
the  previous  speaker's  comments  for 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  and 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  full  committee 
chairman   and   the   members   of   the 


committee,  for  bringing  about  what  I 
think  is  a  very  important  comprehen- 
sive sort  of  compromise  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  recognizes  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  those  special  interests  that 
are  tracking  this  species,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  the  potential  of  pro- 
viding the  Idnd  of  conservation  protec- 
tion which  the  committee  seeks. 

I  commend  the  Members  for  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4084,  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972. 

This  legislation,  which  makes 
needed  improvements  to  the  act,  has 
been  a  long  time  in  coming.  My  col- 
leagues might  recall  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  reported  a  1-year 
authorization  in  an  effort  to  assure 
that  needed  clarifications  and  revi- 
sions would  be  made  without  further 
delay. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  goal 
has  been  achieved.  The  3-year  authori- 
zation before  us  today  is  the  result  of 
careful  deliberations  and  negotiations 
by  all  parties  concerned  about  the 
proper  implementation  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  It  is  a  care- 
fully balanced  proposal  which  has  won 
the  support  of  virtually  all  groups  con- 
cerned with  this  issue,  and  it  deserves 
the  support  of  this  body. 

Briefly,  the  bill  retains  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act's  important 
goal  of  reducing  the  incidental  taking 
of  marine  mammals  to  insignificant 
levels,  and  provides  for  its  achieve- 
ment by  requiring  use  of  the  best 
marine  mammal  safety  techniques  and 
equipment  that  are  economically  and 
technologicsJly  practicable. 

Any  taking  which  has  more  than  a 
negligible  impact  on  any  species  would 
require  a  permit,  and  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  monitor  population  levels 
to  assure  they  are  maintained  at  their 
optimum  sustainable  population. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  who  devel- 
oped this  proposal  which  is  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  by  the  environ- 
mental community.  State  fish  and 
game  agencies,  Alaskan  Natives,  and 
the  fishing  industry.  H.R.  4084  de- 
serves this  Congress  support  and  I 
urge  its  prompt  passage  today.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  or  two  and  commend 
both  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
the  rsuiklng  minority  member,  Mr. 
FoRSTTHE,  including  the  staff,  for  this 
spirit  of  compromise.  It  is  impressing 
these  chairmen  of  the  committees  that 


we  do  have  a  kind  of  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise. We  are  now  moving  legisla- 
tion which  heretofore  would  have 
been  impossible. 

This  Marine  Mammal  Act  is  a  good 
example  of  that,  so.  Mr.  Forstthe  and 
Mr.  BREAUX.  I  want  to  again  thank 
you  and  the  staff  of  both  committees. 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4084.  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act. 

Since  enactment  of  the  original 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  in 
1972.  this  country  has  made  extraordi- 
nary progress  toward  the  goals  of  pro- 
tecting marine  mammals  and  estab- 
lishing sound  resource  management 
policies. 

For  example,  in  1972.  before  the  act 
took  effect,  over  400,000  porpoises 
were  incidentally  taken  in  tuna  fishing 
operations.  By  1980,  this  number  had 
been  reduced  to  slightly  over  20,000 
per  year.  The  tuna  industry  deserves 
high  praise  for  its  efforts  to  develop 
fishing  methods  which  reduce  the 
number  of  porpoises  incidentally 
taken  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  in- 
dustry will  continue  its  work  in  this  di- 
rection. 

H.R.  4084  supports  the  industry's  ef- 
forts by  authorizing  funds  for  re- 
search into  new  methods  of  locating 
and  catching  yeUowfin  tuna  without 
the  incidental  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  bipartisan 
efforts  to  draft  a  strong,  multiyear  re- 
authorization of  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act.  The  committee  bill  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  concerns  of  the 
administration,  industry,  and  the 
major  envirorunental  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  legislation,  and  has  the 
support  of  all  three  of  these  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  continue  on 
the  path  of  sound  marine  mammal 
management,  this  act  must  be  reau- 
thorized and  a  multiyear  reauthoriza- 
tion is  critical  if  there  is  to  be  continu- 
ity and  predictability  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 

Once  again,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  for  their 
fine  work  and  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
4084.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4084.  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  authorization. 
This  legislation  authorizes  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  authorizes 
$9.45  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $10.76 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $11.9 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  to  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion. 
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The  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1982  comes  as  part  of  the  committee 
amendment.  It  retains  the  act's  goal  of 
reducing  the  accidental  deaths  of  por- 
poises, caught  during  yellowfln  tuna 
fishing  operations  to  insignificant 
levels  approaching  a  zero  mortality. 
However,  it  specifies  that  the  use  of 
the  best  marine  mammal  safety  tech- 
niques that  are  economically  and  tech- 
nologically feasible  are  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  satisfy  the  act's 
stated  goal.  The  bill  also  establishes  a 
simplified  procedure  by  which  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  marine 
mammals  may  be  returned  to  any 
State.  It  allows  a  State  to  regain  vnan- 
agement  authority  after  it  develops  a 
program  to  insure  that  marine 
mammal  populations  remain  at  opti- 
mum sustainable  levels,  that  any  take 
will  be  humane,  and  that  annual  re- 
ports concerning  the  administration  of 
the  program  are  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency.  The  meas- 
ure also  requires,  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  that  a  subsistence  preference 
in  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  be 
granted  to  rural  residents.  Finally,  it 
makes  other  minor  changes  in  the  act, 
including  adjustments  in  the  defini- 
tion of  some  terms. 

The  Marine  Msunmal  Protection  Act 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
achieving  its  purpose  of  insuring  that 
marine  mammals  are  maintained  at 
healthy  population  levels.  In  the  area 
of  reducing  the  incidental  take  of  por- 
poises in  tuna  fishing  operations,  for 
example,  the  number  of  porpoises 
killed  has  dropped  from  an  estimated 
368,000  animals  in  1972  to  an  estimat- 
ed 15.303  porpoises  in  1980.  This  dra- 
matic accomplishment  vouches  to  its 
success  in  responding  to  the  growing 
concern  about  the  decline  of  certain 
species.  It  has  brought  life  back  to  the 
important  role  that  marine  mammals 
play  in  the  system  as  well  as  their  eco- 
nomic, esthetic,  and  recreational 
value.  The  purpose  of  this  act  must  be 
carried  on. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4084  and 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and  Jeff  Curtis  of  his  staff  for  the 
leadership  they  have  provided  on  this 
potentially  controversial  issue.  The 
bill  that  the  gentleman  brings  to  the 
floor  today  strengthens  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  by  making  it 
more  effective  and  workable. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(MMPA)  was  enacted  in  1972  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  that  marine  mam- 
mals are  maintained  at  healthy  popu- 
lation levels.  In  passing  the  act.  Con- 
gress responded  to  the  growing  con- 
cern about  the  decline  of  certain  spe- 
cies and  recognized  the  important  role 
that  marine  mammals  play  in  the  eco- 


system as  well  as  their  economic,  es- 
tethic.  and  recreational  value. 

This  legislation  has  been  effective  in 
preserving  many  species,  especially 
porpoises.  The  number  of  porpoises 
taken  by  the  tuna  industry  and  others 
has  declined  from  a  high  of  368,000  in 
1972  to  under  16,000  a  year  last  year. 
This  is  a  significant  achievement. 

According  to  the  Global  Report 
2000,  over  3  million  species  of  life  have 
vanished  from  the  Earth  during  the 
last  millenium.  Although  many  of 
these  species  vanished  through  the 
process  of  natural  selection,  many 
others  perished  through  man's  direct 
actions  or  a  drastic  change  in  their 
habitat.  The  bill  before  us  today  does 
provide  essential  habitat  protections 
which  are  so  Important  to  the  survival 
of  many  mammal  species. 

Ultimately,  the  concern  we  show  or 
fall  to  show  for  the  other  living  inhab- 
itants of  this  planet  reflects  on  our 
humanity.  Again  my  compliments  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his 
leadership  on  this  most  important 
issue.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  4084  with- 
out delay.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones),  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4084, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4084  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOR-nONMENT  OP 
INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
179)  making  apportionment  of  fimds 
for  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  179 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  apportion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983,  the 


sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  for 
expenditure  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  E>efense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  in  revised 
table  5  of  the  Committee  Print  97-18  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard),  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Claosen)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the 
House  that  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 179  directing  the  apportionment 
of  fluids  for  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  179  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  by  voice  vote  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1981.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  confirms  that  there  will 
be  no  additional  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  result  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  2  years,  the  Con- 
gress is  required  to  take  some  action  to 
approve  the  cost-based  factors  used  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
apportion  to  the  States  interstate 
system  construction  funds.  This  ap- 
proval action  has  traditionally  taken 
the  form  of  either  a  bill  or  a  resolu- 
tion, depending  on  whether  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  highway  bill  at 
the  time  the  matter  arises  for  action. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  reported,  on  May  19  of 
this  year,  the  bill  H.R.  3210.  which  in- 
cludes a  provision  approving  a  specific 
apportionment  table  related  to  that 
legislation.  The  committee  intends  to 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  H.R. 
3210  is  advanced  to  enactment  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

However,  substantial  differences  per- 
sist on  the  best  approach  to  a  highway 
bUl  between  and  among  the  adminis- 
tration, this  committee  and  the  other 
body.  We  want  to  advance  H.R.  3210. 
the  committee's  1-year  bill,  while  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  are  fa- 
voring multiyear  legislation.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  conceivable  the 
Congress  might  fail  to  get  a  highway 
bill  this  session. 

Section  104  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  requires  the  FHWA  to  make 
fiscal  year  1983  interstate  system  ap- 
portionments on  October  1  of  this 
year.  Because  the  Department  cannot 
make  those  apportionments  without 
congressional  approval  of  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate,  and  because  the 
Congress  may  not  be  able  to  advance 
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H.R.  3210  to  enactment  by  October  1, 
the  committee  recommends  the  House 
discharge  this  important  fiscal  respon- 
sibility through  the  mechanism  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  179 
which,  of  course,  would  not  require 
Presidential  concurrence. 

The  committee  acknowledges  that 
the  particular  apportionment  factors 
which  HJl.  3210  entails  represent  a 
more  desirable  course  of  action.  How- 
ever, those  apportionment  factors 
relate  directly  to  the  program  amend- 
ments in  H.R.  3210  which  shift  certain 
projects  out  of  the  basic  interstate 
construction  program  into  a  new  4R  or 
reconstruction  program.  Obviously, 
these  program  changes  require  the  en- 
actment of  a  public  law,  subject  to 
Presidential  approval. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  to  re- 
solve the  inconsistencies  between  H.R. 
3210  and  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 179.  First,  we  do  not  propose  to 
change  the  standard  rule  of  law  which 
says  that  the  provision  enacted  last 
will  govern,  if  both  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  enacted.  Most  likely  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  179  would  be 
enacted  first,  superseded  by  H.R.  3210. 
During  the  conference  with  the  other 
body,  H.R.  3210  might  have  to  be  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  latest  progress 
made  by  the  States  in  obligating  their 
fiscal  year  1983  interstate  apportion- 
ments or  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
other  considerations  such  as  equity 
and  ease  of  administration  of  the 
interstate  program. 

While  it  is  the  committee's  intention 
to  advance  H.R.  3210  to  enactment,  to 
do  so  in  an  expeditious  manner,  I  be- 
lieve the  House  must  approve  this  con- 
current resolution  so  that  the  commit- 
tee will  have  the  parliamentary  lati- 
tude to  bring  its  bipartisan  bUl  into 
law.  What  this  means,  of  course,  is 
that,  should  the  Congress  fail  to  get  a 
highway  bill  by  this  session,  the  States 
and  the  people  will  know  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  dis- 
charged its  responsibility. 

D  1440 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  YouwG). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  19  of  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation reported  out  a  1-year  highway 
bill,  H.R.  3210.  Among  the  items  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  is  a  revised 
interstate  cost  estimate.  The  inter- 
state cost  estimate,  or  ICE,  was  to  be 
used  to  instruct  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  as  to  how  to  apportion 
interstate  construction  funds  among 
the  States  beginning  October  1,  when 
the  current  ICE  expires. 

Although  H.R  3210  is  expected  to  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 


this  Wednesday,  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  legislation  will  not  be 
enacted  before  October  1.  So,  on  that 
date,  absent  any  other  action,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  will  be 
unable  to  apportion  interstate  con- 
struction funds  among  the  States— ef- 
fectively bringing  the  program  to  a 
halt  in  some  States. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  179  is 
intended  to  preclude  that  possibility. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  to  apportion 
the  $3.2  billion  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1983  according  to  factors  con- 
tained in  the  revised  table  5. 

I  should  need  to  explain  two  things 
to  our  colleagues.  The  first  is.  that 
interstate  fimds  are  made  available  to 
the  States  in  the  year  before  they  are 
authorized.  Hence,  this  ICE,  taking 
effect  at  the  very  outset  of  fiscal  year 

1982  actually   apportions   fiscal   year 

1983  authorizations. 

The  other  matter  I  would  wish  to 
point  out  is  the  difference  between  the 
ICE  we  are  bringing  up  today,  and  the 
one  included  in  H.R.  3210.  Among  the 
most  significant  provisions  of  H.R. 
3210  is  that  which  redefines  the  Inter- 
state System.  Certain  types  of  inter- 
state projects  are  made  ineligible  for 
construction  funding,  and  included,  in- 
stead, in  an  expanded  4R  program. 
Among  the  tyijes  of  projects  newly 
falling  into  this  category  are  sound- 
walls,  landscaping,  weigh  stations,  and 
in  some  cases,  additional  lanes  in  less- 
populated  areas.  But.  again,  each  of 
these  projects  will  become  eligible  for 
4R  funding. 

This  redefinition  will  help  our 
Nation  complete  its  interstate  system 
by  1990  by  reducing  the  cost  of  doing 
so  from  about  $53  billion  to  around 
$37  billion.  Because  these  legislative 
changes  are  contained  in  H.R.  3210, 
the  interstate  cost  estimate  contained 
in  that  legislation  recognizes  the 
changes  and  includes  the  lower  esti- 
mate. But,  absent  that  legislation,  we 
must  assume  the  higher  estimate. 

On  Wednesday.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  be  able  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  3210  and  the  reduced 
interstate  cost  estimate.  But  today  it  is 
incumbent  upon  each  of  us  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  179— so 
we  can  help  make  sure  that  the  inter- 
state construction  program  remains 
fully  operative  after  October  1.  irre- 
spective of  the  status  of  H.R.  3210. 

The  issue  today  is  really  very 
straightforward  and  simple.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  179  does  not 
authorize  a  penny.  It  does  allow  inter- 
state funds  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  States.  And.  put  most  simply  of 
all.  it  is  a  resolution  that  must  be 


I  move  that  we  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
179. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  advance  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  approve  the  cost  base  factors 
to  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  apportion  to  the  States 
Interstate  Highway  System  construc- 
tion funds  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  know, 
I  would  prefer  that  we  would  be  able 
to  finalize  the  action  on  H.R.  3210. 
which  is  what  the  committee  actually 
reported  out.  However,  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  179  is  kind  of  an  in- 
surance policy  or  tandem  vehicle 
which  the  committee  agreed  upon  in 
order  to  complete  our  action  so  we 
would  not  bring  the  program  to  a  halt 
on  fiscal  year  1983  funding  by  October 
1  if  H.R.  3210  was  not  enacted. 

We  would  all  prefer  to  be  here  sup- 
porting a  cost  estimate  for  the  rest  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  so  we 
may  complete  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  In  fact,  we  on  the  committee 
have  taken  that  action  and  we  will 
have  our  chance  to  vote  on  the  legisla- 
tion on  Wednesday  when  H.R.  3210  is 
considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw), 
who  has  been  extremely  diligent  in  his 
efforts,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
people  he  represents  but  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Florida  as  well  as  other 
sections  of  the  country  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing this  program  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Shaw)  for  any  comments 
he  may  like  to  make. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 179.  This  resolution  would  comply 
with  the  statutory  requirement  that 
Congress  voice  its  approval  for  the  re- 
vised table  V  which  is  used  as  the  basis 
for  apportioning  authorizations  to  the 
States  in  order  to  complete  construc- 
tion of  our  Nation's  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

Section  104(e)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  requires  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  apportion 
Interstate  System  funds  1  year  in  ad- 
vance of  their  fiscal  year.  The  appor- 
tionment of  those  fimds  cannot  occur 
until  CongresE  has  approved  an  updat- 
ed interstate  cost  estimate,  pursuant 
to  section  104(b)(5KA)  of  title  23. 

The  Interstate  System  is  the  only 
system  which  requires  continuing  con- 
gressional approval  of  ap[>ortionment 
factors  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Our  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
permit  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration to  apportion  interstate  funds 
on  October  1,  1981.  Some  States  have 
already  obligated  almost  all  of  the 
interstate  apportionments  previously 
allocated.  For  these  States,  it  is  possi- 
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ble  that  some  obligation  decisions 
during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982  could  be  adversely  affected  if  new 
apportionments  of  interstate  funds 
were  not  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sense,  our  action 
today  is  an  insurance  policy  to  try  to 
bring  some  stability  into  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  during  these 
fluid  times.  It  is  an  insurance  policy 
that  will  permit  the  apportionment  of 
interstate  funds  based  on  the  factors 
contained  in  a  table  developed  to  con- 
form with  existing  law.  On  Wednes- 
day, this  body  will  be  considering  H.R. 
3210,  a  1-year  highway  bill.  H.R.  3210 
includes  a  different  table  V,  a  table  V 
whose  apportionment  factors  relate  di- 
rectly to  program  amendments  which 
shift  certain  projections  out  of  the 
basic  interstate  program  into  a  new  4R 
or  reconstruction  program.  When  H.R. 
3210  is  enacted  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President,  those  apportionment 
factors  will  supersede  our  action 
today.  But  in  the  meantime.  States 
would  be  permitted  to  move  forward 
with  the  full  complement  of  options 
regarding  the  obligation  of  funds 
during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Absent  the  approval  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution,  and  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  3210  by  October  1,  1981,  a  factor 
for  allocating  the  $8.2  billion  obliga- 
tion limitation  contained  in  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  would 
be  missing,  to  wit:  the  interstate  con- 
struction fund  apportionment  due  to 
be  made  by  that  date.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  believes  that 
they  could  distribute  the  $8.2  billion 
obligation  limitation  using  as  a  factor 
the  interstate  construction  fund  ap- 
portionments made  on  October  1, 
1980.  It  is  their  view  that  they  could 
subsequently  adjust  and  revise  the  dis- 
tribution when  Congress  approves  the 
1981  interstate  cost  estimate  either  by 
concurrent  resolution  or  by  public  law. 
I  believe  that  such  a  procedure  as 
PHWA  contemplates  would  comply 
with  both  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  However, 
the  passage  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  remove  any  ambiguity  re- 
garding the  legality  of  that  action.  I 
intend  to  support  H.R.  3210  and  I  am 
delighted  that  it  will  receive  prompt 
attention  this  week.  With  the  assur- 
ances of  prompt  consideration  of  the 
programmatic  changes  that  we  all 
agree  are  necessary,  I  support  the  con- 
current resolution  and  urge  your  sup- 
port. 

O  1450 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 
no  other  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  conciirrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
179. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


INVEST- 
AMEND- 


OVERSEAS       PRIVATE 
MENT    CORPORATION 
MENTS  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMXmiK  OF  TRX  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3136,  with  Mr.  Levitas  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  is  a 
program  created  by  act  of  Congress  in 
the  early  1970's  to  supplement  and  en- 
hance our  foreign  assistance  program 
by  encouraging  private  U.S.  firms  to 
undertake  investments  in  the  develop- 
ing countries— investments  particular- 
ly which  would  contribute  to  local  eco- 
nomic development,  and  also  benefit 
the  U.S.  economy.  OPIC  employs  two 
major  methods  of  doing  that:  It  in- 
sures U.S.  investors  against  political 
risks— expropriation,  war  and  insurrec- 
tion, and  inconvertibility  of  funds. 
That  insurance  is  issued  directly  to 
the  U.S.  investor,  and  he  pays  premi- 
ums for  it. 

OPIC  also  guarantees  foreign  invest- 
ment loans  against  the  same  kinds  of 
political  risks.  In  such  cases,  typically, 
the  guarantee  is  issued  to  a  bank  or 
other  financial  institution  which  loans 


money  to  a  U.S.  firm  for  a  particular 
foreign  investment. 

OPIC  also  makes  a  small  number  of 
direct  loans  for  foreign  investments. 
Those  are  made  only  to  facilitate  for- 
eign investment  to  smaller  businesses 
which  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
engage  in  foreign  investment. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
to  extend  OPIC's  authority  to  contin- 
ue these  programs  for  an  additional  4 
years— through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 

1985.  In  the  absence  of  this  legislation, 
OPIC's  operating  authority  would 
expire  on  September  30  of  this  year. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  and  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill  emphasizes, 
that  this  bill  does  not  authorize  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds.  While  OPIC 
received  some  $100  million  in  appro- 
priated startup  funds  when  it  was  cre- 
ated, it  has  since  operated  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  As  the  committee 
report  notes,  it  has  accumulated  assets 
and  reserves  in  excess  of  $600  million. 
Those  reserves  have  come  primarily 
from  the  insurance  premiums  I  men- 
tioned, and  from  liquidation  of  hold- 
ings that  OPIC  has  obtained  after 
paying  claims.  Over  the  years,  OPIC 
has  paid  more  than  $100  million  in 
claims  to  U.S.  investors.  At  present,  it 
is  facing  or  anticipating  claims  of  less 
than  $50  million.  On  that  basis,  it  is 
considered  to  be  on  sound  financial 
ground  from  an  accounting  and  actu- 
arial point  of  view,  and  has  been  so 
certified  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  does  not  call 
for  authorization  of  any  Government 
funds  is  confirmed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  figures  on  this 
bill  that  are  in  the  committee  report, 
and  to  which  I  want  especially  to  draw 
the  Members'  attention.  Those  figures 
indicate  that  OPIC  operations  under 
the  authority  proposed  by  H.R.  3136 
will  result  in  net  gains  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  of  $1  million  in  fiscal  1982, 
$1  million  in  1983,  $6  million  in  1984, 
$12  million  in  1985,  and  $14  million  in 

1986.  So  this  is  a  self-sustaining  pro- 
gram which  has  no  cost  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  beyond  the  funds  which  were 
originally  appropriated,  which  OPIC 
still  has,  to  which  it  has  added 
through  careful  implementation  of  its 
insurance  and  guarantee  programs. 

I  want  to  note,  also,  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projections 
of  OPIC  net  income  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  takes  account  of  the  fact 
that  this  biU,  H.R.  3136,  would  contin- 
ue OPIC's  direct  loan  program— the 
so-called  DIF  program.  The  adminis- 
tration, on  budgetary  grounds,  had 
proposed  to  terminate  that  program. 
Its  proposed  continuation  under  this 
bill  is  the  result  of  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Lacomarsino,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy 
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and  Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair.  I  am  sure  in  his  statement  Mr. 
Lagoharsino  will  discuss  in  greater 
detail  the  need  for  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. Suffice  for  me  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  support  that  provision.  The 
Congress,  in  considering  extension  of 
OPIC's  authority  in  1977-78,  gave  a 
very  clear  directive  to  OPIC  to  do 
more  in  the  way  of  supporting  and 
promoting  foreign  investments  by 
smaller  businesses.  Much  of  OPIC's  in- 
surance portfolio  is,  by  necessity,  de- 
voted to  the  projects  of  larger  firms. 
Through  its  direct  loan  program,  how- 
ever, OPIC  can  target  help  to  smaller 
businesses.  In  fact,  direct  loans  from 
OPIC  are  available  only  to  smaller 
U.S.  investors,  and  without  that  pro- 
gram it  would  be  most  difficult  for 
OPIC  to  achieve  the  small  business  as- 
sistance responsibilities  that  Congress 
has  mandated.  So  I  join  with  my  col- 
league in  support  of  continuing  the 
DIF  program,  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  sponsorship  of  that  provision 
which  is  in  this  bill,  and  also  for  his 
active  support  and  assistance  through- 
out the  subcommittee's  and  the  full 
committee's  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  OPIC  insures,  or 
guarantees,  or  provides  loans  for  every 
U.S.  foreign  investment  in  a  develop- 
ing country  that  comes  along.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  OPIC  projects  must  first 
meet  very  specific  tests  as  to  their 
actual  contribution  to  the  host  coun- 
try's economic  development.  Those 
tests  are  applied  both  before  the  in- 
vestment, on  the  basis  of  data  provid- 
ed by  the  investor  and  the  government 
of  the  host  country,  and  also  after  the 
investment,  on  the  basis  of  data  on  the 
project's  actual  operation.  In  addition, 
OPIC  operates  under  several  very  im- 
portant policy  constraints.  Again, 
these  are  reviewed  in  the  committee 
report,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  one  or 
two  of  them. 

Probably  the  most  important  is  the 
restriction,  which  is  already  in  the 
law,  that  OPIC  not  support  any  proj- 
ect which  would  have  harmful  effects 
on  U.S.  employment.  Those  restric- 
tions are  formulated  in  such  a  way 
that  they  apply  both  to  total  U.S.  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  employment  in 
particular  industries  and  sectors. 

I  cannot  say  that  OPIC  has  never 
supported  a  project  which  might  have 
had  some  negative  impact  on  U.S.  em- 
ployment. In  its  startup  years,  before 
the  present  strict  directives  regarding 
U.S.  employment  were  in  the  law, 
OPIC  supported  projects  which  at 
least  raised  questions  as  to  their  con- 
sistency with  U.S.  employment  objec- 
tives. In  recent  years,  however,  the 
subcommittee  which  I  chair  has  con- 
ducted quite  extensive  and  detailed 
hearings  in  which  we  have  reviewed 
many  specific  OPIC-supported  proj- 
ects. We  have  taken  considerable  care 


to  look  particularly  at  projects  which 
appeared  possibly  to  involve  exporta- 
tion of  jobs— projects  in  the  electron- 
ics industry,  for  example.  In  virtually 
all  of  the  cases  that  this  committee 
has  examined,  the  details  of  the  proj- 
ect indicated  that  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  cost  American  jobs.  So  I  feel 
comfortable  in  assuring  the  House 
that  OPIC  is  taking  special  care  to 
avoid  any  such  projects,  and  has  avoid- 
ed such  projects  since  the  Congress 
has  given  clear  direction  on  that  point. 

I  would  mention,  in  passing,  that  it 
is  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  that 
the  committee  has  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate certain  specific  restrictions  in  the 
act  on,  for  example,  citrus,  sugar,  palm 
oil,  and  copper  projects.  It  is  not  that 
the  committee  anticipates  OPIC  will 
necessarily  support  such  projects,  al- 
though economic  conditions  have  im- 
proved in  some  of  those  industries 
since  Congress  last  considered  OPIC 
legislation.  But  the  general  prohibi- 
tions in  the  statute  against  projects 
which  would  threaten  U.S.  employ- 
ment, and  the  requirement  that  OPIC 
projects  be  consistent  with  the  balance 
of  payments  and  employment  goals  of 
the  United  States,  are  sufficient  to 
insure  that  OPIC  would  avoid  and 
reject  projects  in  those  or  other  sec- 
tors, which  are  at  any  given  time  ex- 
tremely import  sensitive,  if  a  project 
were  likely  to  result  in  further  import 
pressures. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  restrictions, 
I  would  remind  Members  that  OPIC  is 
required  to  take  into  consideration 
U.S.  human  rights  policies  in  the 
countries  where  it  operates,  and  with 
respect  to  the  specific  projects  it  sup- 
ports. In  fact,  OPIC  submits  each 
project  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
and  Human  Affairs  for  its  advice. 
During  the  previous  administration  it 
was  the  Christopher  committee  that 
reviewed  OPIC  projects  and  on  one  oc- 
casion recommended  against  OPIC 
support.  That  recommendation  was 
followed.  Under  this  administration,  if 
the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  on 
Human  Rights  has  any  doubts  about  a 
project,  it  can  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Interagency  Working  Group  on 
Human  Rights  and  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. OPIC  has  assured  the  committee 
that  it  will  continue  to  reject  any  proj- 
ect which  the  State  Department  or 
the  Interagency  Working  Group  rec- 
ommends be  rejected.  In  addition,  it 
has  refrained  on  its  own  from  support- 
ing projects  in  Chile,  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, and  several  other  countries  for 
human  rights  reasons,  among  others. 
Although  two  of  those  countries— Ar- 
gentina and  Chile— wculd  come  within 
the  new  per  capita  income  ceiling  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  OPIC  officials 
inform  me  they  have  no  plans  or  in- 
tention of  resuming  support  for 
projects  in  those  countries. 


Which  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  would 
slightly  expand  OPIC's  operations. 
The  most  important  of  those  would 
permit  OPIC  to  issue  insurance  for  a 
new  category  of  political  risks— 
namely  losses  that  might  occur  due  to 
civil  strife.  As  the  committee  report 
notes,  we  examined  very  carefully  just 
what  was  encompassed  by  the  term 
civil  strife,  and  the  committee  satisfied 
itself  that  this  would  not  involve 
undue  additional  risk  to  OPIC,  and 
that  this  type  of  insurance  is  not  only 
desired  by  investors,  but  is  practical 
and  workable  for  OPIC  to  provide. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  per  capita 
income  ceiling  beyond  which  OPIC 
may  offer  its  programs  only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances.  That  ceiling  is 
increased  from  $1,000  in  1975  dollars 
to  $2,950  in  1979— a  real— adjusted  for 
inflation— increase  of  $1,200.  This, 
quite  obviously,  will  expand  OPIC's 
ability  to  provide  its  services  for  U.S. 
investments  not  only  in  the  least  de- 
veloped countries,  but  in  some  of  the 
so-called  middle-income  developing 
countries.  The  committee  feels  that 
this  is  appropriate  both  to  preserve 
OPIC's  self-sustaining  financial  posi- 
tion, but  more  importantly,  to  offer 
evidence  of  active  U.S.  interest  in  the 
economic  advancement  in  countries 
where,  in  many  cases,  direct  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  is  no  longer  provided. 

The  list  of  countries  which  would  be 
affected  by  this  increased  ceiling  is 
contained  in  the  committee  report,  but 
I  would  note  that  simply  because  a 
country  would  now  be  within  the  ceil- 
ing does  not  mean  that  OPIC  pro- 
grams will  necessarily  be  offered  if 
other  restrictions  or  considerations 
apply.  As  I  mentioned  just  a  moment 
ago,  for  example,  persistent  human 
rights  violating  countries  will  not  be 
eligible  even  if  they  are  under  the  per 
capita  ceiling. 

This  increase  in  the  per  capita 
income  ceiling  is  a  compromise.  The 
administration  had  proposed  to 
remove  the  income  restriction  entire- 
ly. The  committee  preferred  to  retain 
at  least  this  limit,  and  expects  that 
OPIC's  programs  will  still  be  concen- 
trated in  the  least  developed  nations 
even  with  this  change.  OPIC  projects 
in  the  least  developed  countries  have 
now  reached  67  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  its  portfolio,  and  the  commit- 
tee would  expect  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  effort  in  the  least  developed 
countries  would  continue  at  least  at 
that  level. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  fact  that  OPIC's  programs,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  developmental  benefits 
they  provide  for  less  developed  coun- 
tries, contribute  substantially  to  U.S. 
exports  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. That  contribution  occurs  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  It  occurs  di- 
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rectly  through  immediate  exports  of 
equipment  and  supplies  from  the 
United  States  for  use  in  the  invest- 
ment project.  OPIC  estimates  that  in 
the  past  2Vi  years  alone,  projects  it 
has  insured  or  guaranteed  have  gener- 
ated over  $3.4  billion  in  such  direct 
UJS.  exports.  These  projects  also  gen- 
erate indirect  U.S.  balance-of-trade 
benefits  by  retaining  U.S.  foreign  mar- 
kets that  might  otherwise  be  taken 
over  by  firms  from  other  nations.  But 
those  are  harder  to  measure.  These 
export  benefits  are  particularly  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  continues  to 
be  in  substantial  deficit,  and  I  know 
that  an  increased  number  of  Members 
are  concerned  about  the  need  to  stimu- 
late U.S.  exports.  Certainly  the  OPIC 
program  provides  such  a  stimulus,  and 
indeed  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  3136. 
adds  positive  trade  benefits  to  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  criteria 
OPIC  should  take  into  account  in  se- 
lecting projects  and  generally  conduct- 
ing its  business. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  covers 
the  major  provisions  of  this  bill.  At 
the  appropriate  time  diu-ing  the 
amendteig  process  tomorrow  I  will 
offer  two  amendments  requested  by 
the  Budget  Committee  technically  to 
bring  the  bill  into  full  compliance  with 
the  Budget  Act.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
I  have  been  involved  for  some  6  years 
now  in  overseeing  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation.  It  was 
subjected  to  very  careful  and  even  crit- 
ical scrutiny  by  the  House  in  1977-78. 
Several  important  and,  I  think,  useful 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  think  OPIC  has  responded 
very  positively  to  those  amendments, 
and  that  this  program  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  bargains  among 
all  Government  programs.  It  not  only 
costs  the  taxpayer  nothing,  but  it  con- 
tributes very  positively  and  important- 
ly to  America's  image  In  the  develop- 
ing world,  to  economic  development  in 
less  developed  countries,  and  to  our 
own  economy  and  balance  of  trade.  I 
commend  this  program  and  this  bill 
extending  OPIC  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  ask  for  your  support. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  We  have  here  an  agency 
which  is  among  all  our  Federal  agen- 
cies indeed  remarkable.  It  does  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime.  It  is  doing 
useful  work.  It  is  managed  extremely 
well. 

Hearings  before  our  committee  of 
which  our  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Bingham)  is  chairman  have  shown  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  of  our  friendly  trading 


nations.  I  hope  very  much  this  will  re- 
ceive the  full  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  her  remarks. 

Before  jrleldlng  the  floor.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  responsibility  for  this  legis- 
lation, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagoicarsino).  He  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  and  is  responsible  for  one 
of  the  major  amendments  that  the 
committee  incorporated  in  the  legisla- 
tion submitted  by  the  administration. 
So  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3136.  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  operation  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  an 
additional  4  years.  The  authority  for 
OPIC's  operation  expires  September 
30,  so  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  expe- 
ditiously on  this  biU. 

During  its  11 -year  history.  OPIC  has 
admirably  fulfilled  its  dual  role  of 
aiding  development  overseas  and  pro- 
moting U.S.  exports.  I  have  long  fa- 
vored the  contribution  that  private  in- 
vestment offers  for  development.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Halg.  AID  Director 
MacPherson.  and  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Brock  all  strongly  support 
OPIC  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  en- 
couraging investment  overseas.  During 
our  subcommittee's  earlier  consider- 
ation of  this  OPIC  legislation.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Ambassador 
Brock.  He  told  me  of  the  valuable  role 
OPIC  insurance  of  private  investment 
plays  in  the  expansion  of  our  trade 
with  the  developing  world. 

In  addition  to  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  by  our  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Conunittee  endorses  this  legis- 
lation to  continue  OPIC's  program  of 
insurance  and  direct  lending  author- 
ity. 

The  Republican  policy  statement 
points  out  that  during  the  next  5 
years  OPIC  projects  are  expected  to 
result  in  $3  billion  in  U.S.  exports, 
create  a  net  gain  of  9.800  jobs  for 
American  workers  and  taxpayers,  and 
generate  $247  million  in  capital  flows 
back  to  the  United  States.  It  will  do  all 
that  at  the  same  time  that  it  promotes 
projects  approved  by  the  host  country 
designed  to  have  significant  develop- 
ment impact  for  that  country. 

I  should  note  that  some  authorities 
have  indicated  the  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated by  increased  exports  would  not  be 
9,800  but  rather  anywhere  from  52.000 
to  120.000.  Even  if  the  lowest  figure 
were  the  result,  it  is  still  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
economy. 


OPIC  operates  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  which  requires  no  congressional 
appropriations.  The  initial  capitaliza- 
tions of  OPIC  of  $106  million  have 
grown  to  the  point  where  it  now  has 
almost  $700  million  in  total  assets. 

H.R.  3136  simply  reauthorizes 
OPIC's  operation  for  an  additional  4 
years,  with  three  changes  in  its  man- 
date: First,  raising  the  per  capita 
income  restriction  from  $1,000  to 
$2,950.  so  that  some  middle  income 
countries  may  become  eligible  for 
OPIC  projects:  countries  like  Turkey, 
Korea,  the  Barbados.  Cyprus,  and 
Brazil;  second,  explicit  recognition  of 
OPIC's  contribution  to  expanding  U.S. 
trade;  and  third,  authorizing  insurance 
coverage  for  civil  strife. 

For  sometime,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  many  other  countries  have 
permitted  coverage  for  loss  due  to  civil 
strife.  Such  coverage  for  OPIC  could 
serve  to  encourage  Investments  In 
countries  where  there  are  varying  de- 
grees of  unrest,  such  as  terrorism,  sab- 
otage, or  riots,  which  do  not  necessari- 
ly reach  the  level  of  war.  revolution, 
or  insurrection,  which  are  already  cov- 
ered by  OPIC. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  one  provision  of  H.R. 
3136  which  is  the  result  of  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  during  our  subcommit- 
tee's markup:  That  is  the  continuation 
of  lending  authority  for  OPIC. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
OPIC's  direct  loan  authority,  or  the 
DIF  as  it  is  usually  called,  seems  to 
have  been  an  unintended  victim  of  the 
administration's  commendable  efforts 
to  pare  back  the  direct  lending  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
reduce  Government  spending  general- 
ly. The  reason  I  characterize  it  as  an 
unintended  victim  is  because  the  facts 
of  the  matter  reveal  that  in  contrast 
to  other  Government  loan  programs, 
OPIC's  direct  lending  program  not 
only  lends  at  competitive  rates  to 
small  businesses  but  also  has  been 
shown  to  make  a  profit  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  perhaps  most  important  is  the 
fact  that  OPIC's  loan  funds  are  inter- 
nally generated  and  thus  the  Corpora- 
tion does  not  turn  to  private  credit 
markets  directly  or  to  the  Federal  fi- 
nancing bamk.  I  know  we  all  have  been 
concerned  with  the  so-called  crowding- 
out  effect  of  Government  borrowing  in 
credit  markets  and  the  effect  that  the 
Government's  presence  in  credit  mar- 
kets has  on  high  interest  rates.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  OPIC. 

When  OPIC  was  created,  the  Con- 
gress authorized  OPIC  to  establish  the 
direct  loan  program  and  to  fund  it 
with  an  initial  $40  million  capitaliza- 
tion. PYom  the  inception  of  OPIC  op- 
erations, OPIC  has  earned  $11.3  mil- 
lion in  interest  on  the  program 
through  fiscal  year  1980.  Over  the  life 
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of  the  DIF.  OPIC  has  not  sought  nor 
does  it  intend  to  seek  further  appro- 
priations for  additional  funding  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  is  clear  from  the 
wording  of  the  provision  restoring  the 
DIF.  we  are  not  doing  anything  except 
reallocating  OPIC's  own  earnings.  In 
this  case,  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
OPIC  shall  merely  be  authorized  to 
utilize  repayments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest to  issue  new  loans  in  addition  to 
which  it  may  allocate  10  percent  or 
more  of  its  net  income  to  its  direct  in- 
vestment fund,  the  DIP.  This  formula 
would  provide  OPIC  with  an  estimated 
$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  which 
corresponds  to  the  amount  available 
imder  the  DIF  program  this  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Inter-American  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  admin- 
istration's commitment  to  encourage 
development  of  the  Caribbean  basin 
coimtries.  In  this  regard.  OPIC's  direct 
lending  authority  will  provide  an  in- 
valuable element  of  that  regional 
policy.  In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year. 
OPIC  made  18  direct  loans,  16  of 
which  were  in  the  Caribbean  basin 
area.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  OPIC's 
direct  loans  can  be  targeted  to  specific 
countries  and  economic  sectors  that 
are  of  importance  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests  is  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  DIF  program. 

Another  aspect  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  this  program  is  es- 
sentially a  program  to  encourage  small 
business  to  make  investments  in  over- 
seas development.  By  law,  only  small 
business  can  participate  in  ths  pro- 
gram and  thus  it  serves  the  additional 
function  ,of  stimulating  U.S.  small 
business  to  venture  into  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  how  the  elimination  of  a 
profitmaking  venture  will  enhance  the 
budgetary  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion given  the  fact  that  OPIC  is  not 
displacing  any  private  borrower  in  the 
credit  market. 

I  believe  OPIC  offers  a  valuable  con- 
tribution both  to  America's  own  do- 
mestic economic  health  and  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  where  private  U.S. 
investment  serves  to  promote  both  de- 
velopment and  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  full  support  to  H.R.  3136 
to  reauthorize  the  operation  of  OPIC. 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  H.R.  3136.  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  operation  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
for  another  4  years.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  as  a  self-sustaining  operation. 
OPIC  does  not  require  the  Congress  to 
authorize  any  additional  appropria- 
tions for  its  programs.  No  funds  have 
been  appropriated  for  OPIC  since 
1974.  and  its  capital  and  reserves  now 
total  almost  $700  million. 


During  the  recent  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  study  mission  to  the  Far 
East.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  American  businessmen  the  need 
for  a  strong  Government  commitment 
to  export  promotion.  Those  business- 
men strongly  urged  continued  support 
for  OPIC  as  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  improve  America's 
international  economic  competitive- 
ness. 

While  OPIC's  primary  function  is  to 
promote  development,  it  serves  the  ad- 
ditional role  of  promoting  America's 
export  trade.  It  does  this  through  pro- 
motion of  private  U.S.  investment  in 
the  less  developed  countries.  The  ad- 
ministration believes,  and  I  fully 
concur,  that  in  a  time  of  necessary 
budget  restraint  we  must  encourage 
UJS.  companies  to  invest  resources  in 
worthy  development  projects  overseas. 

I  might  add  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  its  study  on 
transnational  corporations  and  devel- 
oping countries  concludes,  in  part, 
that  OPIC's  programs  in  support  of  in- 
vestment in  the  Third  World  should 
be  reassessed  with  a  view  to  extending 
their  scope. 

The  very  positive  benefits  of  devel- 
opment for  the  LDC's  and  trade  ad- 
vantages for  the  United  States  make 
support  for  OPIC  imperative.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  their  strong  sup- 
port to  H.R.  3136.* 

D  1500 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
}ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 

BLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
first  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done  in  hold- 
ing oversight  hearings  on  OPIC  and  in 
developing  this  bill.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  memory,  the  bill  was  reported 
by  the  committee  without  controversy, 
largely  due  to  the  groundwork  and  ef- 
forts made  by  the  subcommittee. 

In  its  decade  of  existence.  OPIC  has 
proved  itself  an  efficiently  run  quasi- 
govenunental  corporation  that  pur- 
sues public  policy  goals  without  tax- 
payer expense. 

OPIC  serves  three  important  pur- 
poses: It  promotes  economic  progress 
in  developing  countries  through  en- 
couraging U.S.  investment;  in  doing  so. 
it  promotes  U.S.  exports  and  more  as- 
sured access  to  natural  resources  in 
other  countries;  and.  its  insurance  has 
helped  depoliticize  investment  dis- 
putes and  allowed  them  to  be  resolved 
in  a  quiet  fashion  outside  the  political 
arenas. 


OPIC  has  proved  itself  a  worthwhile 
entity  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
renew  its  mandate. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fni- 

WICK). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3136,  the 
legislation  to  amend  and  reauthorize 
the  programs  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 

OPIC  is  a  unique  Government 
agency— it  successfully  fulfills  its  mis- 
sion of  encouraging  U.S.  exports  and 
promoting  development  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  does  so  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
and  a  relief  to  support  the  reauthor- 
ization of  an  excellent  program  that 
requires  no  appropriation  frpm  this 
body. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held  a 
lengthy  and  most  revealing  set  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  Our  hear- 
ings made  it  clear  that  OPIC's  provi- 
sion of  political  risk  insurance,  loan 
guarantees,  and  direct  loans  to  UJS.- 
sponsored  business  projects  abroad 
had  the  major  effect  of  encouraging 
the  sale  of  U.S.  products  abroad.  In 
the  past  3  years.  OPIC  has  encouraged 
and  assisted  306  development  projects 
for  a  total  investment  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion. The  initial  exports  of  U.S.  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  used  to  estab- 
lish these  products  alone  equaled  $1 
billion. 

Just  as  importantly,  the  net  effect  of 
OPIC's  support  for  these  projects  is  to 
foster  the  creation  and  growth  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  developing 
world.  To  the  extent  that  OPIC  is  suc- 
cessful in  encouraging  private  compa- 
nies to  invest  in  the  less  developed 
countries,  the  foreign  aid  bUl  to  be 
paid  by  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be  reduced. 

OPIC  is  and  has  been  a  fine  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  reauthorized,  en- 
couraged, and  congratulated. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3136  to  reau- 
thorize the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  In  an  increasingly 
interdependent  world,  foreign  trade 
has  l>ecome  crucial  to  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  in  both  economic 
and  strategic  terms. 

The  activities  of  OPIC  serve  to  en- 
hance our  position  in  international 
markets  in  two  important  ways.  First, 
by  encouraging  the  growth  of  private 
investment  in  developing  countries. 
OPIC  nurtures  the  economic  base 
upon  which  our  exporting  industries 
rely.  The  developing  nations  do  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  our  export 
markets,  having  absorbed  fully  39  per- 
cent of  U.S.  exported  manufactured 
goods  and  32  percent  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  calendar  1979. 
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About  6  percent  of  our  total  manu- 
facturing work  force  is  employed  by 
virtue  of  this  trade.  So  clearly,  the 
United  States  has  a  strong  interest  in 
the  vitality  of  Third  World  economies, 
which  are  themselves  strengthened  by 
the  efforts  of  OPIC. 

Second,  on  a  more  specific  level, 
OPIC  projects  directly  generate  U.S. 
exports.  Specific  OPIC  projects  have 
directly  resulted  In  prociu-ement  of 
more  than  $1  billion  over  the  past  3 
years  and  are  projected  to  burgeon  to 
$2  billion  over  the  next  2  years. 

Several  new  OPIC  projects  are  ex- 
panding the  dealership  and  distribu- 
torship networks  for  U.S.-made  prod- 
ucts overseas  and  assisting  U.S.  devel- 
opment projects  by  signing  political 
risk  insurance  against  losses  due  to 
volatile  political  situations. 

But  one  of  the  OPIC  activities  which 
I  find  most  beneficial  to  our  interests 
by  developing  new  and  diversified  for- 
eign sources  for  strategic  minerals 
which  are  not  found  in  the  United 
States.  By  encouraging  the  widespread 
development  of  strategic  minerals, 
OPIC  lends  U.S.  foreign  policy  a  much 
needed  flexibility  in  procurement  of 
them. 

For  instance,  when  Zairean  rebels 
caused  the  shutdown  of  cobalt  mining 
operations  there  a  few  years  ago,  the 
price  of  that  strategic  mineral  sky- 
rocketed. But  today,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  OPIC  to  expand  the  cobalt- 
producing  capacities  of  Zambia  and 
Botswana,  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  solely  dependent  on  Zaire  for 
this  metal  which  is  vital  to  our  aero- 
space industry. 

The  functions  performed  by  OPIC 
represent  the  very  best  characteristics 
of  a  free-market  economy.  Not  altruis- 
tic in  and  of  themselves,  they  expand 
the  community  of  interest  so  that  our 
domestic  workers  and  workers  in  de- 
veloping nations  share  in  the  greater 
universal  prosperity  which  results. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3136  so  that  OPIC  can  continue  its 
very  admirable  pursuit  of  this  goal. 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3136  to  renew 
the  authority  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation.  The  Corpora- 
tion plays  an  important  role  In 
strengthening  the  international  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States. 
It  also  assists  in  the  strategically  Im- 
portant effort  to  assist  the  economic 
development  of  certain  less  developed 
nations. 

The  question  has  been  raised  before 
whether  OPIC's  mission  is  to  foster 
development  or  aid  U.S.  business.  The 
question  seems  to  me  to  present  an  ar- 
tificial dichotomy.  OPIC's  programs  in 
practice  not  only  benefit  both  U.S. 
businesses  with  overseas  investments 
and  the  other  countries  in  which  those 
investments  are  located,  but  strength- 
ens the  global  economy  and  increases 
the  total  world  flow  of  goods  and  cap- 
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Ital.  OPIC's  policy  tries  to  match  the 
resources  of  developing  countries  with 
the  American  private  sector  capital, 
technology,  and  experience  necessary 
to  boost  development  on  a  partnership 
basis. 

Since  the  program  Is  cost-free— 
OPIC  by  statute  must  be  self-sustain- 
ing—everyone can  win.  even  the  U.S. 
taxpayer.  Labor  does  not  lose  either, 
despite  some  criticism  that  OPIC  ex- 
ports U.S.  jobs.  Research  shows  clear- 
ly that  foreign  direct  Investment  by 
the  American  private  sector  not  only 
increases  individual  firms'  exports  but 
also  boosts  these  companies'  domestic 
employment. 

Continuing  research  by  the  Business 
International  Corp.  has  looked  at  U.S. 
foreign  direct  investment  over  the  past 
20  years.  Its  conclusion  is  that  pro- 
grams like  OPIC's  do  increase  both  ex- 
ports and  domestic  jobs.  Focusing  on 
the  years  1970  to  1978,  and  nearly  100 
American  corporations  with  total  sales 
of  $430  billion,  the  researchers  found  a 
203  percent  jump  in  exporting  to  for- 
eign affiliates.  Exports  to  other  pur- 
chasers rose  174  percent,  and  the 
value  for  both  grew  to  $29  billion. 

Foreign  direct  investment  does  not 
appear  to  reduce  employment  in  the 
United  States.  The  Business  Interna- 
tional Corp.  study  showed  that  while 
employment  in  the  American  manu- 
facturing sector  rose  3.5  percent  from 
1970-78,  emplosrment  among  firms 
participating  in  overseas  investment 
grew  by  12  percent.  Companies  with 
the  most  intensive  foreign  investment 
activities  showed  an  employment  in- 
crease of  14.8  percent,  compared  to  a 
4.3-percent  increase  aunong  firms  with 
the  least  overseas  investment. 

U.S.  ventures  overseas  often  lead  to 
the  growth  of  marketing  networks  to 
sell  products  manufactured  in  the 
local  foreign  economy  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican imports  from  the  parent  firms. 
Without  these  U.S.-owned  overseas 
marketing  networks,  both  domestic 
local  trade  and  our  own  export  activity 
would  be  substantially  lower.  OPIC's 
activities  help  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  such  trading  networks. 

OPIC  works  primarily  through  in- 
surance and  finance  programs.  It  pro- 
vides protection  against  losses  result- 
ing from  political  upheavals  faced  by 
private  investors  in  parts  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  and  also  provides  direct 
or  guaranteed  loans  to  foreign  projects 
involving  U.S.  investors.  In  all  this 
OPIC  is  differentiated  from  nearly  all 
other  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs 
by  its  self-supporting  nature.  Fiscal 
1980  was  OPIC's  best  year  yet.  with 
gross  revenues  of  more  than  $76  mil- 
lion. By  assisting  with  the  flow  of  for- 
eign investment  to  less  developed 
coimtries,  OPIC  strengthens  both  the 
prosperity  of  those  nations  and  the 
United  States. 

To  those  who  question  how  the  Cor- 
poration can  support  both  internation- 


al trade  and  internal  development  at 
the  same  time,  I  would  answer,  very 
well  Indeed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.* 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Levitas,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU,  H.R.  3136. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1510 

OPPOSE  SALE  OP  AWACS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA.)  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dybially)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  California  Democratic  delega 
tlon  and  others  of  my  colleagues  in  op- 
posing the  sale  of  AWACS  and  the  F- 
15  enhancement  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  believe  with  my  colleagues 
that  the  proposed  sale  is  contrary  to 
the  overall  interests  of  the  United 
States,  a  peril  to  the  security  of  Israel, 
and  an  excessive  demand  upon  our  al- 
ready proven  support  for  the  Saudi 
Government.  Moreover,  this  arms  sale 
introduces  a  new  level  of  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  a  highly  volatile  region. 
The  threat  of  increased  tensions  and 
Instability  in  the  Middle  East  from  the 
transfer  of  this  equipment  far  out- 
weighs any  arguments  that  may  be 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  sale. 

Once  again,  the  administration  has 
put  forth  the  Soviet  threat  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  its  foreign  policy 
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decisionmaking.  At  some  point— and 
the  sooner  the  better— Congress  needs 
to  firmly  opt  for  diplomacy,  rather 
than  arms  proliferation,  as  the  solution 
to  international  conflict.  If  we  are 
genuinely  committed  to  arms  control, 
this  is  an  opportune  time  to  affirm 
that  position. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
pursue  tactics  for  bringing  peace  and 
stability  to  the  Middle  East,  and  to  re- 
frain from  an  action  which  can  only 
make  the  situation  more  volatile  and 
less  susceptible  to  lasting  solution. 


POSSIBLE  CUTS  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  speaking  of  programs  costing  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  a  Federal  budget 
containing  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, or  national  debts  topping  $1  tril- 
lion, I  believe  it  is  far  easier  to  talk 
about  these  figures  than  it  is  to  under- 
stand them,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
can  visualize  what  a  trillion  dollars  is. 

It  simply  cannot  be  translated  into  a 
common  experience  such  as  an  18-cent 
stamp,  a  79-cent  Arby's  special,  $400-a- 
month  rent,  an  $8,000  car,  or  even  a 
$100,000  mortgage. 

Well,  the  gross  national  debt  grew  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  which  ends  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  month,  at  an  average 
rate  of  $251.5  million  per  day.  That  as- 
tronomical figure  is  boggling  enough, 
but  think  of  it  in  these  terms:  That 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  would  pro- 
vide social  security  benefits  for  58,000 
people:  the  $91 -plus  billion  added  to 
the  debt  this  year  would  provide  cov- 
erage for  21  million  recipients.  The 
added  funds  alone  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  keep  the  social  security 
system  solvent. 

Instead,  we  throw  the  money  down 
the  old  deficit  drain. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everybody  in 
the  Chamber  what  really  needs  to  be 
done.  Rather  than  throwing  good 
money  after  the  bad,  we  ought  to  trim 
spending  in  order  to  avoid  those  $90 
billion  additions  to  the  debt. 

The  money  saved  wiU  be  reflected  in 
lower  inflation  and  interest  rates, 
thereby  alleviating  the  plight  of  those 
individuals  to  whom  social  security 
represents  the  difference  between  re- 
tirement and  poverty. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  over 
the  course  of  the  last  several  sessions 
this  Member  has  presented  to  the 
House  for  its  consideration  a  work 
product  of  the  Republican  Research 
Committee's  Economic  Task  Force 
Budget  Study  Subcommittee,  of  which 
this  Member  is  chairman.  This  propos- 
al lists  272  items  which  could  be  cut 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  whereby  we  could 
reduce  spending  by  some  $52  billion. 


On  previous  days,  this  Member  has 
read  21  items  relating  to  the  legislative 
branch,  8  in  the  judicial  branch,  4  in 
the  Executive  Office,  IS  in  fimds  for 
the  President,  27  in  Agriculture,  8  in 
Conunerce,  15  in  defense-military,  4  In 
defense-civil,  and  13  in  Energy.  Today 
I  propose  to  read  those  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  consisting  of  9 
items,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, consisting  of  16  items. 

Those  nine  items  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  if  adopted,  would  reduce 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$1,006,609,200,  and  the  16  items  in 
Health  and  Himuui  Services,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  save  the  taxpayers 
$9,409,050,800. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  these 
are  not  necessarily  recommendations 
but  they  are  options  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  pursue  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  projected  deficit  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  which  varies  any- 
where from  $42  billion  to  $80  billion, 
depending  on  whom  you  choose  to  be- 
lieve, almost  within  balance. 

I  think  that  is  a  laudable  objective 
and  It  is  one  that  we  should  pursue  If 
we  are  to  give  life  to  the  vision  that  all 
of  us  have;  namely,  to  drive  down  the 
cost  of  money  in  this  coimtry. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
prime  rate  today  is  at  a  historic  high, 
and  if  we  are  to  bring  that  down,  it  is 
time  to  consider  some  of  those  options. 
Almost  everyone  today  will  say  we 
must  reduce  Federal  borrowing,  we 
must  reduce  Federal  spending.  The 
difficult  thing  is  how  and  where. 

One  way  would  be  to  take  a  percent- 
age, say  5  or  10  percent,  off  everything 
we  spend.  Those  who  are  opposed  to 
any  reductions  would  then  respond  to 
that  suggestion  that  it  is  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach and  irresponsible.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  probably  true,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  we  could  realistically  talk 
about  reducing  all  items  equally. 

With  those  beginning  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  resume  the  brief  analysis 
of  these  various  items  to  give  the 
Members  a  flavor  of  what  they  consist 
of. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Office 
of  Postsecondary  Education,  higher 
and  continuing  education;  we  would 
eliminate  the  special  program  for  dis- 
advantaged and  funding  for  develop- 
ing institutions. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
acknowledged  that  the  program  for 
disadvantaged  students  has  been  a 
failure  and  that  the  feature  of  the 
program  for  developing  institutions 
does  not,  as  intended,  help  schools  but 
rather  goes  to  certain  students  regard- 
less of  learning  enhancements.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  also 
observed  that  the  program  is  full  of 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  should  be  abol- 
ished, thereby  saving  $319,278,000. 

In  the  "Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  college  housing  loans":  We 
would  recover,  pursuant  to  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  some  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing loans.  If  we  did  this,  we 
would  save,  or  retrieve,  some  $300  mU- 
lion. 

In  the  "Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement,  education 
research  and  statistics":  We  would 
eliminate  what  remains  of  the  old  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  function 
of  this  program.  Jack  Anderson  has 
pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occasion 
the  horrible  waste  and  fraud  in  this 
program. 

If  we  permitted  this  program  to 
expire  in  fiscal  year  1982,  we  would 
save  the  taxpayers  some  $82,900,000. 

In  the  "Office  of  Civil  Rights,  salary 
and  expenses":  We  would  allow  a 
growth  of  20  percent  above  what  we 
spent  in  1980.  The  proposed  outlay  in 
1982  represents  an  increase  of  245  per- 
cent over  what  was  spent  in  1980, 
which  we  consider  to  be  excessive. 

If  this  were  eliminated,  we  would 
save  $31,236,600. 

D  1520 

"Departmental  management,  sala- 
ries and  expenses":  Here  again  we 
would  allow  a  20-percent  growth  above 
1980.  The  prop>osed  outlays  represent 
a  42.1-percent  increase  since  1980, 
which  we  believe  to  be  excessive.  If  im- 
plemented, this  would  save 
$37,621,400. 

"Departmental  management,  special 
statistical  compilation  and  surveys": 
We  would  allow  a  20-percent  growth 
above  1980.  The  proposed  outlays  rep- 
resent a  47.3-percent  increase  since 
1980.  which  we  believe  is  excessive.  If 
implemented.  this  would  save 
$47,389,200. 

"Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and 
Minority  Language  Affairs":  We  would 
eliminate  this  office  on  the  groimds 
that  in  our  judgment,  it  is  urmeces- 
sary.  It  would  save  $7,384,000. 

We  would  implement  recommenda- 
tions correcting  accoimting  proce- 
dures, as  proposed  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  departmentwide,  in 
the  Department  of  Education,  which, 
if  followed,  would  save  the  taxpayers 
$47  million. 

In  the  "Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  student  loan  insurance": 
We  would  seek  to  recover  20  percent 
from  defaulted  loans  through  more  ef- 
ficient and  persistent  efforts  of  collec- 
tion. Total  defaults  and  their  resultant 
costs  are  projected  to  be  in  the  total  of 
$669  million  for  1982.  If  we  collected 
just  20  percent  of  that,  we  could  bring 
into  the  Treasury  $133,800,000. 

In  the  "Health  and  Human  Services 
Agency,"  which  is,  by  the  way.  the 
second  largest  item  in  the  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government,  total  cuts 
come  to  16  items,  for  a  total  reduction 
of  $9,409,050,800. 

"Public  Health  Service,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  general  medical  scl- 
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ences  health  research":  We  would 
allow  a  10-percent  growth  above  what 
was  spent  in  1981.  If  this  were  imple- 
mented, we  would  save  $21,587,000. 

"Public  Health  Service,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  environmental 
health  science,  health  research":  Here 
again  we  would  aUow  a  10-percent 
growth  above  1981.  If  implemented, 
this  would  save  $6,211,800. 

"Public  Health  Service.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  aging,  health  re- 
search": We  would  allow  a  20-percent 
growth  above  1980.  This  proposed 
agency  has  a  budget  increase  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  of  some  37.5  percent 
above  what  was  spent  in  1980.  We  be- 
lieve that  is  excessive  and  unreason- 
able. If  implemented  this  would  save 
$9,625,200. 

"Public  Health  Service.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  research  resources": 
We  would  aUow  a  10-percent  growth 
above  what  was  spent  in  1981.  This 
would  save  $7,072,200. 

"Public  Health  Service.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration":  We  would  cut 
10  percent  from  1981.  Research  and 
regulations  continue  to  be  arbitrary 
and  capricious  in  too  many  cases.  If 
implemented.  this  would  save 
$40,121,400. 

"Public  Health  Service.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  management  and 
assistance  to  States":  We  would  re- 
scind 20  percent  from  the  proposed 
funding.  We  would  eliminate  family 
planning,  cut  10  percent  from  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  community 
health  centers  and  mljgrant  health 
centers,  which  constitute  20  percent  of 
the  programs.  Many  of  these  that  I 
have  Just  described  are  nothing  more 
than  social  engineering  schemes  and  if 
these  suggestions  were  implemented, 
we  could  save  $126,134,200. 

"Public  Health  Service,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  health  mainte- 
nance organization  loan  guarantees": 
We  would  allow  20  percent  above  1980. 
The  proposed  161.6-percent  increase  is 
excessive.  If  implemented,  this  would 
save  $9,095,000. 

"Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, payments  to  health  care  trust 
funds":  We  would  allow  15  percent 
above  1981.  Since  this  program  covers 
costs  which  are  not  financed  by  em- 
ployer-employee contributions,  the 
86.1-percent  increase  since  1980  is  ex- 
cessive. We  would  use  the  current  CPI 
rate  of  11.3  percent  as  a  guideline.  If 
implemented,  this  would  reduce  spend- 
ing for  this  particular  program  by 
$3,464,384,000. 

"Social  Security  Administration.  SSI 
program":  We  would  cancel  outstand- 
ing uncashed  checics  totaling  some  $40 
million.  We  would  reduce  payments  to 
newly  arrived  persons  in  the  country 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  tune  of  $32  million,  for  a 
total  savings,  if  implemented,  here  of 
$72  million. 


"Social  Security  Administration, 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund":  We  would  enforce 
prompt  payment  by  State  and  local 
governments.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  estimated  that  the  loss  of 
interest  due  to  slow  deposits  of  tax 
payments  amounts  to  $1,100,000,000. 

"Social  Security  Administration, 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance trust  fund":  We  would  calculate 
benefits  rounded  to  the  nearest  penny 
instead  of  dime,  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  This  would  save  $8  million 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"Social  Security  Administration 
trust  funds":  We  would  institute  p>eri- 
odic  personal  consumption  expendi- 
ture index  instead  of  automatic  CPI 
indexing,  recommended  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  that  this  change  in  accounting 
methods  is  proposed  is  the  consider- 
ation that,  as  part  of  the  existing 
system,  housing  is  included,  and  prop- 
erly it  should  be,  but  people  do  not 
buy  a  house  each  month.  Therefore, 
we  think  a  change  in  the  index  is 
called  for.  If  adopted,  this  would  save 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  $3,800,000,000. 

"Human  Development  Services, 
grants  to  States  for  social  services": 
We  would  eliminate  family  planning. 
Proabortion  aid  ought  not  to  be  tax- 
payer-financed. This  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  $87  million. 

"Human  Development  Services, 
work  incentives":  We  would  eliminate 
this  program.  It  provides  grants  to 
States  for  bureaucratic  "job  planning" 
for  AFDC  recipients,  duplicative  child 
care,  and  CETA-type  public  service 
employment.  Members  will  recall  that 
under  the  existing  CETA  program, 
which  is  still  funded  in  the  budget, 
programs  were  adopted  nationwide  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  Jobs  for 
those  who  needed  them.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to,  in  effect,  set  up  bu- 
reaucracies and  State  governments  to 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  If  imple- 
mented, this  would  save  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  $364,803,000. 

"Department  management.  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs":  We  would  elimi- 
nate this  as  redundant,  the  Director  of 
which  also  serves  as  Presidential  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Adviser.  It  would  save 
$2,013,000. 

Finally,  departmentwide  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  if  adopted,  would  result  in 
savings  for  this  department  of 
$291,004,000. 

This  completes  the  two  categories 
that  I  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  today  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. There  will  be  approximately  10  or 
12  more  days  on  which  this  Member 
will  be  privileged  to  read  an  analysis  of 


the  balance  of  the  remaining  272 
items. 

Again,  let  me  say,  this  is  being  done 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  that  there 
is  a  way  to  reduce  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1982  in  a  proper  way  without  a 
meat-ax  approach,  and  in  so  doing, 
drive  down  the  cost  of  credit. 

Does  anybody  in  this  Chamber 
really  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  reduce 
its  demand  for  borrowing  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  $40  billion  or  $50  billion? 
It  is  predictable  that  if  we  had  the 
courage  to  do  that,  it  would  drive 
down  the  cost  of  the  prime  rate  to  at 
least  12  percent  within  60  days  and 
that  would  have,  in  this  Member's 
opinion,  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  housing  industry  and  also 
the  automobile  industry  all  across  this 
land. 

In  short,  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
gram of  reducing  the  Federal  demand 
for  credit  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  true  economic  revival  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  a  worthy  objective  and  it 
is  what  we  are  here  to  do.  I  would 
commend  it  to  the  Members  for  their 
consideration. 
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THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
AND  MONETARY  POUCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frawk)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  I 
do  not  expect  to  consume  60  minutes. 
If  I  got  on  "Sixty  Minutes,"  that 
would  be  a  different  story,  but  I  do 
not  expect  to  consume  it. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
somewhat  disturbing  development, 
and  for  reasons  of  historical  accuracy 
alone,  we  ought  to  confront  it.  I  think, 
in  fact,  it  goes  beyond  that.  It  goe.';  to 
the  question  of  what  the  econoiiic 
policies,  and  particularly  the  mix  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
country  ought  to  be. 

There  have  been  in  recent  months, 
and  particularly  beginning  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  for  this  past 
month,  a  spate  of  suggestions  and  re- 
ports that  the  problem  that  the  coun- 
try is  going  through  with  excessive  in- 
tere.st  rates  right  now,  which  everyone 
agrees  are  excessive,  is  really  nothing 
that  can  be  at  all  associated  with  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  indeed, 
there  have  been  suggestions— the 
President  himself  said  it  when  he  was 
in  California  on  his  vacation— that  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  President  and  some  of 
those  associated  with  him,  both  in  his 
administration  and  those  who  support- 
ed him  on  the  congressional  side,  have 
really  gone  to  great  lengths  to  point 


out  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
an  independent  agency.  And  there  has 
been  a  strong  effort  really  to  disassoci- 
ate the  Reagan  administration  and  its 
overall  policies  from  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  understand  the  need  for  that  po- 
litically and  economically.  The  Reagan 
administration  made  a  series  of  projec- 
tions earlier  this  year  about  interest 
rates  which  have  simply  proven 
untrue.  In  particular,  we  were  told 
that  if  certain  parts  of  the  President's 
program  were  adopted,  interest  rates 
would  begin  to  drop,  not  obviously 
overnight,  to  previously  tolerable 
levels,  but  that  the  drop  would  begin 
and  would  be  very  speedy. 

Nothing  has  been  more  inaccurate  in 
this  whole  year  than  those  projections 
regarding  interest  rates.  We  now  have 
finally  an  admission  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  interest  rates  are  far  too 
high.  But  there  has  been  a  very  des- 
perate effort  to  try  and  disassociate 
from  that,  and  one  of  the  forms  that 
effort  has  taken,  is  the  launching  of  a 
rather  new  group  of  bom-again  popu- 
lists who  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  Wall  Street  and  the  financial 
community  do  not  have  America's  best 
interests  at  heart,  at  least  as  they  see 
it,  and  we  have  gotten  from  various 
people  in  the  Republican  leadership 
descriptions  of  Wall  Street  which  we 
are  not  used  to  hearing  from  that  side 
of  the  aisle. 

But  we  have  also  gotten  from  within 
the  administration  disclaimers  of  an 
association,  really,  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  clear  as 
to  what  has  been  happening  so  far 
this  year.  If  the  administration  wishes 
to  change  its  views  vis-a-vis  the  proper 
monetary  policy,  they  ought  to  say  so, 
but  it  simply  is  wholly  inaccurate  and 
wholly  unfair  and  really  not  a  legiti- 
mate debate  tactic  for  the  administra- 
tion now  to  pretend  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  tight  money  policies 
were  something  they  had  no  associa- 
tion with. 

On  July  23  of  this  year,  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House,  pursuant  to  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  held  hearings 
on  monetary  policy,  and  one  of  those 
who  testified  was  Beryl  Sprinkel,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Policy,  who  was  there  not  as 
an  individual,  not  even  as  simply  an 
official  of  the  Treasury,  but  as  the  of- 
ficial spokesperson  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  monetary  policy.  And 
the  message  Dr.  Sprinkel  gave  the 
Congress  on  July  23  was,  "the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  doing  a  terrific  Job: 
let  us  support  them."  He  said  it  is  true 
there  were  some  tough  technical  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out.  but  the  thrust 
of  his  comments— and  he  said  it  again 
and  again— was  that  "we  support  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board;  they  are  fol- 


lowing the  proper  interest  rate  policy; 
they  are  doing  the  right  thing." 

For  an  administration  which  stated 
that  official  position  in  late  July,  pur- 
suant to  its  statutory  duty  to  tell  us 
what  they  thought  of  monetary 
policy,  now  to  act  as  if  the  Fed  was 
somehow  a  loose  caimon  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship  of  state,  is  simply  unwor- 
thy of  the  kind  of  respect  for  histori- 
cal accuracy  we  ought  to  have  here. 

There  was  no  suggestion  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration until  very  recently  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  might  be 
acting  with  too  tight  a  noose  with 
regard  to  monetary  policy.  And  be- 
cause this  has  now  come  into  question, 
it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  read  into 
the  record  here  some  of  the  things 
that  Under  Secretary  Sprinkel  had  to 
say;  again,  not  Just  as  an  individual  or 
as  a  longtime  monetarist,  but  as  the 
spokesperson  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration on  interest  rates. 

I  am  reading  here  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  committee  hearings.  July 
23.  For  instance,  on  page  16.  Mr. 
Sprinkel  told  the  committee: 

The  attack  on  inflation  can  be  successful 
only  if  we  stay  on  the  course  of  persistent 
slowing  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  perma- 
nent, steady,  noninflationary  rate  of  mone- 
tary expansion. 

Now,  it  is  true  one  can  say  that  is 
one's  goal,  but  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  had  bungled  the  job.  We 
are  getting  some  suggestions  now 
along  that  line. 

But  here  is.  in  fact,  what  Dr.  Sprin- 
kel had  to  say  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  on  page  18.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  prepared  statement.  This  is 
not  some,  perhaps,  rattled  response 
which  he  was  forced  to  give  by  the 
tough  questioning  of  people  like  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  or  others.  This  was 
the  considered,  prepared  testimony  of 
Dr.  Sprinkel,  on  page  18. 

Thus  we— 

"We."  being  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. I  assume;  there  was  no  indication 
he  was  speaking  only  for  himself  and 
Ms.  Sprinkel.  if  there  is  one— 

Thus,  we  are  quite  pleased  with  the  stated 
policy  and  the  apparent  determination  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  reduce  the  long-term 
rate  of  money  growth. 

Now,  that  is  a  fairly  explicit  state- 
ment on  July  23  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's complete  support  for  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Note,  by 
the  way,  that  the  budget  cuts  that  the 
President  now  finds  somewhat  insuffi- 
cient had  already  been  enacted.  This 
was  not  said  in  anticipation  of  budget 
cuts  which  did  not  come.  This  is  July 
23.  Gramm-Latta  I  and  Gramm-Latta 
II  had  both  become  law.  The  laws 
were  not  yet  signed  in  the  second  case, 
but  they  were  enacted.  There  was  no 
further  question  about  what,  in  fact, 
the  budget  cuts  were  going  to  be.  So 


this  is  not  a  case  of  its  being  imdone 
by  an  insufficiency  of  budget  cuts. 

I  should  add  or  interject  here,  from 
the  standpoint  of  historical  accuracy, 
the  President  is  also  showing  a  kind  of 
a  retroactive  magnanimity  toward 
Congress  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
reject. 

People  will  remember— and  I  think  it 
was  fairly  clearly  documented— when 
Gramm-Latta  II,  for  instance,  was 
passed,  I  do  not  remember  the  Presi- 
dent or  Mr.  Stockman  or  others 
saying.  "Is  it  not  too  bad  that  Con- 
gress gave  the  President  so  little  of 
what  he  wanted?"  In  fact,  the  mood 
out  of  the  White  House  and  the  mood 
in  the  country  about  the  President 
was  one  of  triumphallsm.  The  Presi- 
dent had  won  an  enormous  victory;  he 
had  gotten  his  program  through. 
Members  will  remember  that  what  the 
House  passed,  in  fact,  was  a  document 
unknown  to  the  minds  of  many  here; 
that  was  David  Stockman's  magical 
mystery  tour  that  the  House  accepted. 
So  there  was  no  suggestion  that  we  did 
not  do  enough.  It  is  only  now  that  it  is 
not  working  as  they  projected  that 
they  tell  us  it  was  not  enough. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

May  I  say  at  this  point  for  the 
record  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Frank)  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  Members  I  have  met. 
both  as  a  full  Member  of  the  House 
and  specifically  as  a  Member  assigned 
to  the  Banking  Committee.  And  al- 
though the  gentleman  is  considered  a 
freshman  because,  as  I  understand  it. 
it  is  his  first  year  here,  I  certainly 
would  never  describe  him  that  way. 
The  gentleman  comes  from  a  tremen- 
dous background  of  experience.  He 
has  worked  in  this  environment 
before.  But  he  is  also  a  man  who  does 
his  homework  terrifically,  and  I 
wanted  the  record  to  show  that,  and 
also  to  show  that  he,  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing  at  this 
time,  has  been  outstanding  in  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  this  particular  sub- 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man performs  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  a  member  of  the  party,  but 
in  this  respect,  that  in  the  area  in 
which  he  is  discussing,  turns  out  to  be 
the  minority  party;  not  only  because 
of  the  Gramm-Latta,  senior,  but  the 
son  of  Gramm-Latta,  and  what  now  we 
are  being  asked  to  have,  the  test-tube 
baby  of  Gramm-Latta. 

Also,  we  ought  to  stress  that  it  was 
right  before  the  July  23  appearance  of  - 
Secretary  Sprinkel,  right  before  the 
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adoption  of  hands  across  the  aisle  tax 
supportive  of  the  budgetary  cuts. 

So  that  I  think  the  gentlenum  per- 
forms a  very  valuable  Job  of  account- 
ability. 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  in 
furtherance  of  the  proposition  he  is 
advancing,  that  notwithstanding  any 
attempt  now  for  the  administration, 
the  President  on  down,  supporters  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress,  to  try  to 
wash  their  hands  of  any  association 
with  the  Federal  Reserve,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  never  has  worked  as  intimately 
and  with  as  full  support  as  this  one 
has  from  this  administration. 

Now,  there  is  not  a  forecaster  I  know 
of  any  consequence,  whether  he  is  an 
economist,  a  Wall  Streeter,  a  bond 
dealer,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ex-Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  charge  of  monetary  affairs,  that 
will  tell  you,  not  a  one— and  I  would 
say  almost  100  percent  Republican- 
will  tell  you,  and  are  saying,  that 
President  Reagan  can  meet  his  budg- 
etary goals  for  one  reason— high  inter- 
est rates,  which  is  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  policy  is  predicated  on.  And  it 
is  very  much,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  case 
we  read  about  of  the  snake  devouring 
his  own  tail. 

D  1540 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  now  the 
prescription  we  are  being  asked  to 
take,  which  is  more  of  the  same,  liter- 
ally means  that  after  that  snake  has 
already  eaten  up  his  tail,  where  does 
he  go? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  particularly 
the  point  the  gentleman  made  that 
July  23,  the  date  we  are  talking  about 
when  this  very  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
terest rate  policies  was  promulgated 
on  behalf  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, it  was  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
cuts,  Gramm-Latta  II  were  already 
adopted,  and  the  tax  bill  was  already 
clear  in  its  outlines.  There  were  a  few 
last-minute  bargains  to  be  settled  in 
the  basement  for  a  couple  more  votes 
Dought  with  a  couple  extra  million 
dollars,  but  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  tax  bill  were  set,  and  we  are 
now  being  told,  the  President  has  said, 
"I  didn't  get  enough  cuts  and  I  got  too 
much  tax  reduction.  That  is  why 
things  are  not  working,  why  interest 
rates  are  being  a  problem." 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
joins  me  in  welcoming  their  conversion 
to  the  substance  warnings  we  offered 
earlier  this  year.  But  we  also  agree, 
that  the  record  ought  to  be  straight, 
that  it  is  a  conversion,  not  something 
that  they  were  saying  aU  along.  The 
reason  for  that  is  when  people  have 
been  wrong  enee  on  policy,  there  is  a 
need  to  look  at  why  they  were  wrong. 


and  perhaps  to  reexamine  the  prem- 
ises or  the  policy. 

Let  me  stress,  on  July  23,  when  the. 
budget  cuts  were  adopted  and  the  tax 
bill  was  virtually  set  as  to  its  outlines, 
there  was  no  suggestion  from  the 
Reagan  administration  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  problem  because  of 
high  interest  rates,  or  that  the  deficits 
would  be  too  large.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sprin- 
kel,  on  behalf  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, says  explicitly  in  the  tran- 
script exactly  the  opposite.  On  page  28 
he  said: 

In  the  Meantime,  deficits  of  the  magni- 
tude which  are  contemplated  in  the  budget 
plan  would  not  Inhibit  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  control  money  growth. 
With  a  steady  deceleration  of  money 
growth,  any  effect  of  the  impending  deficits 
on  interest  rates  would  be  more  ttian  offset 
by  the  reduction  of  inflationary  expecta- 
tions. The  major  portion  of  today's  high  in- 
terest rates  is  the  inflation  premium,  which 
would  decline  steadily  as  the  trend  of 
money  growth  is  reduced. 

There  he  is  saying  it,  very  clearly: 
Any  effect  of  the  Impending  deficits  on  In- 
terest rates  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  reduction  of  inflationary  expectations. 

Understand  that  that  is  why  many 
of  us  are  now  saying  there  are  flaws  in 
the  program  which  we  are  now  suffer- 
ing from,  because  it  is  explicitly  stated 
here  by  Dr.  Sprinkel— after  they  knew 
the  budget  cuts,  after  they  knew  what 
would  be  in  the  tax  bill— they  denied 
that  the  deficit  then  contemplated  on 
July  23  would  cause  some  problems. 
They  were  not  concerned  that  high  in- 
terest rates  would  jeopardize  their 
budget  projections. 

Let  me  Just  return  to  several  more 
quotations  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
administration,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said,  was  working  very 
closely  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  to  refute  any  suggestion 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  inde- 
pendence in  some  way  has  led  to  a 
frustration  of  the  administration's 
goal;  any  suggestion  that  this  was  a 
ruinaway  Federal  Reserve  Board— this 
has  been  a  lie-down  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  They  have  worked  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Any  suggestion  to  the 
contrary  is  clearly  dispelled  by  Just 
three  more  quotations  by  Dr.  Sprinkel. 
There  are  many  more  throughout  the 
transcript. 
On  page  31  he  says: 
I  am  convinced  that  most  Americans- 
Public  opinion  polling  is  not  his 
strong  point.  He  is  a  pretty  good  econ- 
omist, but  he  is  not  a  great  public 
opinion  pollster- 
together  with  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. Join  with  the  administration  in  firm 
support  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  nonlnfla- 
tionary  monetary  policy. 

This  is  July  23.  after  we  know  the 
tax  cut;  we  know  the  budget  cuts  and 
Dr.  Sprinkel  says- 
join  with  the  administration  in  firm  support 
of  the  Federal  Reserve's  nonlnflatlonary 
monetary  policy. 


Because  he  says,  for  those  who  think 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  the  cause  of 
our  problem,  on  page  46: 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  tight-money 
policy  does  not  cause  high  interest  rates. 

So.  he  is  absolving  the  Federal  Re- 
serve completely. 

Then,  on  pages  62  and  63— this  is  In 
answer  to  a  question— he  says: 

Now.  the  burden  on  the  Fed— I  under- 
stand they  have  a  very  difficult  problem 
and  I  do  not  want  to  make  their  difficulties 
worse.  We  want  to  work  with  them  and  we 
are  doing  so,  and  we  are  quite  supportive  of 
their  general  strategy  and  the  way  they  are 
going  about  getting  money  under  controL 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  simply  the 
goal  of  wringing  inflation  out  by  tight 
money  they  are  talking  about,  it  is  the 
specific,  "way  they  are  going  about 
getting  money  under  control,"  which 
the  Reagan  administration  approved. 

One  last  quote  on  pages  75  and  76, 
again  just  to  make  the  point  no  longer 
debatable  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  really  operating  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  overall  Reagan  plan,  and  can 
hardly  be  accused  today  of  having  un- 
dercut it: 

Now  there  is  one  thing  that's  forgotten.  It 
seems  to  me.  Namely,  If  we  slow  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  money  supply  as  we  are  plan- 
ning, as  the  Federal  Reserve  is  planning  to 
do,  and  we're  supporting,  this  will  slow 
down  the  rate  of  rise  in  nominal  spending— 

I  wiU  read  it  one  more  time: 
If  we  slow  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  money 
supply  as  we  are  planning,  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  planning  to  do,  and  we're  sup- 
porting, this  will  slow  down  the  rate  of  rise 
In  nominal  spending— 

Note  that  this  was  in  answer  to  a 
question,  and  to  prove  the  point  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Sprinkel  has 
made  a  little  slip  here.  The  first  time 
he  says  "we,"  he  means  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Here  is  the  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Treasiu-y,  and  he  says, 
"as  we  are  planning,"  and  then  paren- 
thetically, "as  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
planning  to  do."  In  other  words,  the 
identification  between  Treasury  and 
the  Fed  has  become  complete  in  his 
mind. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Lb  where  we 
are  in  regard  to  interest  rates  and 
monetary  policy.  At  a  point  when  the 
Reagan  administration  knew  exactly 
what  it  was  going  to  get  in  the  budget 
cuts  and  almost  exactly  what  it  was 
going  to  get  in  the  tax  cuts,  it  was 
wholly  supportive  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  said  that  there  was 
no  problem  with  respect  to  interest 
rates.  The  Reagan  administration  said 
on  July  23.  "We  have  no  problem. 
Don't  worry  about  interest  rates  af- 
fecting deficits." 

Things  have  not  worked  out  as  they 
projected.  Many  of  us  are  not  sur- 
prised. That  Is  why  we  voted  against 
the  program  that  seemed  to  be  based 
on  wishful  thinking. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  stress  is 
that  it  is  misleading  both  as  a  matter 
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of  historical  accuracy  and  future 
policy  of  the  administration  to  try  in- 
accurately to  scapegoat  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  errors,  the  prob- 
lems that  we  now  confront  cannot  be 
laid  by  the  Reagan  administration  at 
anyone  else's  door.  They  got  what 
they  asked  for;  they  got  what  they 
asked  for  from  the  Congress  in  the 
budget  area;  they  got  what  they  asked 
for  in  the  tax  cut  area;  and  they  got 
what  they  asked  for  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  the  area  of  monetary 
policy. 

If  the  economy  is  not  responding  ap- 
propriately, if  Wall  Street  and  Main 
Street  and  individual  investors  are  not 
responding  appropriately,  that  ought 
to  lead  us  to  go  back  and  reexamine 
the  premises  and  the  psychology  on 
which  all  of  this  was  based.  It  ought 
not  to  lead  to  this  kind  of  scapegoat- 
ing,  totally  inaccurately,  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  IN- 
VESTMENT CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
KEY)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  considering  H.R.  3136.  a 
bill  to  extend  the  operating  authority 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  to  September  30,  1985,  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  which  tend 
to  hamper  its  effectiveness,  and  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  its  services. 

It  is  a  rare  occasion  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  legislation  for  a 
program  that  plays  a  key  role  in 
strengthening  our  relationships  with 
the  some  100  nations  of  the  developing 
world,  provides  needed  support  for  the 
U.S.  business  community  in  the  highly 
competitive  international  marketplace, 
generates  growth  and  new  jobs  in  the 
domestic  economy,  and  does  these 
things  without  using  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate sector  enterprise  as  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  fostering  continuing 
economic  growth  and  self-sufficiency 
in  the  nations  of  the  developing  world. 
At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
is  well  aware  that  increased  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  abroad  will  be  a  criti- 


cal factor  in  sustaining  our  own  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Traditionally,  the  major  source  of 
capital  for  support  of  badly  needed 
economic  and  social  programs  in  the 
developing  countries  has  been  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  assistance  or 
concessional  aid.  But  the  need  to 
combat  inflation  and  to  reinvlgorate 
industrialized  economies  has  led  to 
severe  cutbacks,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  other  countries  as 
well,  and  this  decline  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  needs  of  the  Third  World 
are  accelerating.  The  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  their  needs  today  are 
far  in  excess  of  capacity  of  public  as- 
sistance programs  and  thus  there  is  a 
widening  development  gap  which  must 
be  filled.  The  most  immediate  and 
practical  solution  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  more  private  sector  invest- 
ment, and  virtually  all  of  the  friendly 
developing  coimtries  are  actively  seek- 
ing U.S.  investment. 

Foreign  investment  is  not  a  one-way 
street.  Obviously,  host  countries  can 
derive  many  benefits  from  the  infu- 
sion of  foreign  capital,  which  creates 
new  Jobs,  brings  with  it  management 
expertise  and  training,  generates  tax 
revenues,  and  helps  people  to  help 
themselves.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
type  of  investment  supported  by  the 
OPIC  political  risk  insurance  and  fi- 
nance programs  contributes  to  our 
own  growth  by  providing  access  to  new 
markets  for  goods  and  services,  creat- 
ing job  opportunities,  and  making 
positive  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
payments.  In  short,  everyone  can  come 
up  a  winner. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  those 
who  contend  that  all  U.S.  companies 
investing  abroad  are  suspect  and  that 
they  are  exporting  jobs,  reducing  our 
export  capacity,  and  neglecting  the 
need  for  domestic  growth.  Certainly 
there  have  been  cases  in  which  U.S. 
companies  have  sought  out  cheap 
labor,  but  I  would  point  out  that  OPIC 
maintains  a  rigid  screening  process 
and  provides  support  only  for  the  kind 
of  enterprise  that  will  help  the  host 
country  and  return  positive  benefit  to 
our  own  economy. 

In  fact,  the  job  export  theory  has 
been  largely  refuted  in  a  series  of  nine 
studies  made  by  Business  Internation- 
al, Inc.,  an  independent  research,  pub- 
lishing, and  advisory  organization 
based  in  New  York  City,  which  recent- 
ly published  'The  Effects  of  U.S.  Cor- 
porate Foreign  Investment,  1970-79." 
This  study  involved  104  U.S.  compa- 
nies with  combined  worldwide  sales  of 
$459  billion,  of  which  $202  billion  were 
made  to  overseas  customers.  In  1979, 
they  accounted  for  $28  billion  in  U.S. 
exports  and  their  gross  worldwide  in- 
vestment at  the  end  of  1979  was  $240 
billion,  of  which  70  percent  was  in  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  of 
all  revealed  by  a  study  of  U.S.  manu- 


facturing emplos^ment  during  the 
period  1970-79  showed  that  the  com- 
panies in  the  study  increased  their  do- 
mestic payrolls  by  27.8  percent  while 
U.S.  manufacturers  as  a  whole  in- 
creased by  4.4  t>ercent.  The  gross  trade 
surplus  for  the  manufacturing  compa- 
nies included  in  the  sample  rose  from 
$5.5  billion  in  1970  to  $18.4  billion  iu 
1979. 

Highlighting  the  positive  impact  of 
private  investment  abroad  and  OPIC's 
role  in  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  an  article 
on  April  11  of  this  year  said: 

Income  in  the  form  of  dividends.  Interest, 
management  fees,  royalties  and  other  pay- 
ments from  earlier  U.S.  foreign  Investment 
allows  the  United  States  today  to  show  a 
small  current  account  surplus  despite  a 
large  balance  of  trade  payment  deficit. 
During  the  past  decade,  the  annual  earnings 
from  U.S.  direct  foreign  investments  have 
risen  five  fold,  from  $8.2  bUlion  in  1970  to 
an  estimated  $41  billion  In  1981.  OPIC  has  a 
unique  and  Important  role  In  the  foreign  as- 
sistance effort  through  its  encouragement 
of  the  kind  of  Investment  that  serves  two 
objectives — development  abroad  and  the 
growth  of  U.S.  business  at  home. 

Relating  this  more  specifically  to 
OPIC  and  its  performance  since  its  re- 
newal in  1978,  I  would  point  out  that 
it  has  insured  or  financed  337  projects 
in  58  developinf?  nations  with  an  esti- 
mated total  investment  of  more  than 
$4.6  billion.  OPIC's  participation  in- 
cludes an  aggregate  of  $2.9  billion  of 
insurance  issued  and  commitments  for 
$227  million  in  investment  guaranties 
and  $15.5  million  in  direct  loans  to  en- 
terprises involving  small  business.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  record 
was  achieved  despite  congressional  im- 
position of  a  nimiber  of  restrictions 
that  would  be  modified  or  removed  by 
the  current  legislative  proposal  H.R. 
3136. 

To  roimd  out  the  picture  of  these 
337  projects,  projections  for  their  first 
5  years  of  operation  are  that  they  will 
create  57,000  new  host  coimtry  jobs, 
generate  annual  tax  revenues  of  more 
than  $532  million,  and  account  for  net 
foreign  exchange  benefits  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion. From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  they 
are  expected  to  generate  more  than 
$3.4  billion  in  direct  exports  over  the 
5-year  period  and  to  create  some 
56,000  added  man-years  of  U.S.  em- 
ployment. 

The  Corporation  closed  fiscal  1980  in 
the  strongest  position  in  its  history 
with  total  assets  of  $699  million.  Gross 
revenues  amoimted  to  $76.1  million 
and  net  income  after  operating  ex- 
penses was  $65.8  million.  Projections 
for  fiscal  1981  indicate  continued 
growth  and  an  even  stronger  position. 
And  again,  I  would  remind  you  that 
this  small  organization— only  125 
people  in  all — continues  to  operate 
without  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  growing  chal- 
lenges of  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
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ent  world  and  the  need  for  innovative 
approaches  that  will  provide  mutual 
benefit  both  for  the  developing  world 
and  the  Industrialized  nations.  We 
need  new  markets,  access  to  new 
energy  soiuxes  and  scarce  materials  if 
we  are  to  sustain  our  own  growth.  The 
developing  nations  need  capital,  exper- 
tise, training,  and  all  the  other  ele- 
ments which  will  help  them  to  help 
themselves  in  a  changing  and  competi- 
tive world. 

OPIC  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  a 
working  partnership  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  Government.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3138,  which  will  continue  a  highly  suc- 
cessful and  critically  important  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  it  is  needed 
most.* 


CONGRESSMAN  G.  V.  MONTGOM- 
ERY, DISTINGUISHED  AMERI- 
CAN AND  GUARDIAN  OP  OUR 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Napikr)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
hundreds  of  people  gathered  recently 
to  Join  in  the  dedication  of  the  G.  V. 
Montgomery  National  Guard  Complex 
in  his  hometown  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
among  them  was  Vice  President 
Gborge  Bush  who  Joked  about  a  mas- 
sive sign  with  S-foot  letters  spelling 
out  the  name  of  the  facility. 

The  Vice  President,  tongue  in  cheek, 
said  he  was  critical  of  the  sign.  He  said 
it  should  have  been  larger.  That  way, 
it  could  be  read  140  miles  away  in 
BUoxi. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  sign  on  the  G. 
V.  Montgomery  National  Guard  Com- 
plex Is  larger  than  most,  because  Con- 
gressman Sonny  Montgomery's  life 
has  been  Just  like  that— larger  than 
most. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  in  ev- 
erjrthlng  he  has  ever  undertaken.  His 
military  record  reads  like  a  page  from 
a  Hollywood  movie  script  about  larger- 
than-life  heroes.  His  service  was  noted 
with  not  only  the  stars  of  a  general  of- 
ficer, but  such  revered  awards  as  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star  for 
Valor,  the  Meritorious  Service  Award 
Commendation  Medal.  He  not  only 
served  his  Nation  In  one  war.  World 
War  II.  but  returned  to  answer  the 
call  of  duty  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

His  civic  record  is  Just  as  glittering 
with  accomplishments  including  the 
Mississippi  Magnolia  Cross  Award,  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association's  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  named  "Missls- 
sippian  of  the  Year"  by  the  Mississippi 


Broadcaster's  Association,  and  count- 
less others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Since  the  voters  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  sent  him  here  15 
years  ago.  Congressman  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery has  approached  his  appointed 
tasks  as  an  elected  official  in  typical 
Montgomery  fashion,  full  speed 
ahead.  His  record  In  Congress  speaks 
for  Itself.  It  Is  a  star-studded  record 
carved  In  legislative  history  by  a  man 
whose  principles  fit  the  mold  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said:  "In  mat- 
ters of  principle,  stand  like  a  rock." 

Sonny  Montgomery  has  stood  like  a 
rock  in  Congress,  in  war,  in  peace,  in 
his  community,  in  everything  he  has 
ever  done  and  said.  It  is  fitting  that  a 
National  Guard  armory  be  dedicated 
in  his  name,  for  he  has  been  a  guard 
of  our  national  Interests  throughout 
his  long  and  energetic  life. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  the  news  reports  of  this  dedica- 
tion ceremony  with  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Commercial  Dispatch] 
Reprxsentativk  MoimsoMERT's  SiGii  Could 
Have  Been  a  Little  Larger 

(By  Rebecca  Simmons) 

Mkridiak.— The  pilot  of  Air  Force  Two 
didn't  need  air  traffic  controllers  Monday  to 
find  his  way  to  Key  Field.  All  he  had  to  to 
do  was  look  for  the  mammoth  sign  on  the 
side  of  a  building  near  the  airport  spelliiig 
out  In  five-foot  white  letters  "G.  V.  Mont- 
gomery National  Guard  Complex." 

"I'm  critical  of  the  sign."  said  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  who  was  in  Meridian  for 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Guard  facili- 
ty. "It  should  have  been  bigger.  Then  they 
could  read  it  from  Biloxl!" 

As  it  stands,  though,  the  farthest  away 
the  sign  can  be  read  is  by  passing  motorists 
on  nearby  Interstate  59. 

Over  2,000  people  gathered  in  the  G.  V. 
Montgomery  National  Guard  Complex  to 
dedicate  17  acres  of  land  and  several  build- 
ings to  the  Meridian  congressman.  While  an 
impressive  list  of  dignitaries  sat  on  the  plat- 
form. Including  the  Vice  President,  two  U.S. 
Senators,  an  ambassador  and  a  number  of 
congressmen  and  much  of  the  talk  was 
about  the  military,  the  dedication  managed 
to  avoid  typical  ceremonial  gab. 

If  people  sitting  in  the  hangar  where  the 
ceremony  was  held  expected  no  more  than  a 
glimpse  at  Bush  and  a  few  dry  remarks, 
they  were  pleasantly  surprised. 

"This  has  been  an  exciting  two  days  for 
the  Bushes."  said  the  Vice  President.  "Yes- 
terday we  were  sitting  In  the  dugout  (at  the 
All  Star  baseball  game)  rubbing  shoulders 
with  great  baseball  players."  he  said.  "And 
today  we're  in  Meridian." 

Lt.  (3ov.  Brad  Dye  was  the  first  to  draw 
laughter  when  he  referred  to  the  building 
bearing  Montgomery's  name  as  a  "fine  polit- 
ical sign." 

Dye  added  that  "it  couldn't  have  hap- 
pened to  a  nicer,  more  dedicated  Mississippi- 
an."  On  behalf  of  Gov.  William  Winter,  he 
honored  Montgomery  by  deeming  him 
major  general  of  the  National  Guard. 

"I  guess  this  Just  proved,"  said  Bush,  "old 
soldiers  never  die,  they  Just  keep  getting 
promoted." 

As  Mississippi's  senior  Sen.  John  Stennls 
rose  to  the  podium.  Vice  President  Bush 
learted  forward  and  listened  Intently.  Sten- 
nis  recalled  Bush's  confirmation  as  head  of 


the  CIA  and  his  outstanding  contributions 
as  vice  president.  'I've  been  proud  of  him," 
Stennls  said. 

Stennis  then  called  Montgomery  "one  of 
our  most  valuable,  most  effective  men  in 
Washington. 

■'You're  my  congressman."  he  told  Mont- 
gomery, "so  I'm  going  to  call  you  Sonny 
•  •  •  you  contributed  to  a  fine  group  that 
set  a  good  pace  for  the  National  Guard  of 
America." 

Stennls  called  for  more  support  for  the 
national  guard  in  his  remarks. 

"I  believe  that  day  will  come  when  the 
guard  will  be  given  additional  responsibil- 
ities, additional  duties."  he  said. 

Then  Meridian  Mayor  I.  A.  Rosenbaum 
came  to  Montgomery's  rescue  in  defense  of 
the  sign.  "No  federal  money  went  into  the 
sign,"  he  said.  "It  was  paid  for  by  the  people 
of  Meridian— paid  In  grateful  appreciation 
to  Sonny  Montgomery. 

"Sonny  and  I  were  in  grade  school  togeth- 
er," the  mayor  recalled.  "We  both  had 
dreams  and  ambitions.  I  wanted  to  be  a  fire- 
man. He  wanted  to  be  the  night  clerk  in  a 
hotel  that  catered  to  ladies  of  the  evening. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  "you  are  looking  at  two  failures. 

"But."  he  said,  "the  congressman  wanted 
a  big  sign  and  we  have  accomplished  a  truly 
big  sign." 

During  his  remarks.  Bush  recognized 
Montgomery's  accomplishments,  noting 
that  "the  veteran  has  no  greater  champion 
in  Washington  than  Sonny  Montgomery." 

Montgomery  responded  to  Bush's  remarks 
by  saying  "thank  you  for  coming  to  my 
hometown  and  saying  so  many  nice  things 
about  me  in  front  of  the  people  who  know 
me  best.  Because  you've  said  so  many  nice 
things,  the  next  time  we  play  paddle  ball.  I 
might  let  you  win. 

"It  would  be  less  than  truth."  continued 
Montgomery,  "If  I  didn't  say  that  I  like  the 
sign  very  much. 

"But,"  he  said,  looking  around  at  Bush, 
"the  vice  president  said  it  should  be  larger, 
and  I  have  to  agree." 

2.000  Attend  Event 
(By  Rebecca  Simmons) 

Meridian.— Vice  President  George  Bush 
called  for  a  strong  military  defense  Monday 
as  he  spoke  to  an  estimated  2,000  people  at 
the  dedication  of  the  G.  V.  Montgomery  Na- 
tional Guard  Complex. 

'"No  nation  ever  had  to  go  to  war  because 
It  was  too  strong."  said  Bush.  "If  we  spend 
billions  on  defense,  it  is  so  that  not  one  shot 
need  ever  be  fired." 

Bush  referred  to  author  Thomas  Mann's 
definition  of  war,  saying  "war  Is  only  a  cow- 
ardly escape  from  the  problems  of  peace." 

In  a  brief  news  conference  following  the 
dedication  ceremony.  Bush  said  Reagan's 
decision  to  proceed  with  full  production  of 
the  neutron  bomb  "is  a  move  that  only  en- 
hances peace." 

'"It's  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  Soviets, 
with  an  overwhelming  tank  advantage, 
would  speak  out  so  strongly  against  this  de- 
cision," he  said,  pointing  out  that  the  deci- 
sion concerned  the  "storage  of  the  weapons, 
not  a  deployment  on  foreign  soil. 

"We  have  seen  Russian  tanks  push  ruth- 
lessly in  Afghanistan.  We  have  seen  uncer- 
tainty In  Poland.  We  have  seen  simmering, 
ancient  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East,  geno- 
cide In  Cambodia  and  we  are  seeing  turmoil 
in  Central  America— turmoil  not  so  far  from 
our  own  border.  We  must  recognize  how 
precious  our  own  peace  is,  and  we  must 


work  to  keep  this  peace  that  Is  our  only 
hope."  he  said. 

Bush,  while  in  Mississippi,  attended  a  Re- 
publican fund-raiser  In  BUoxi  where  he 
pledged  to  "keep  the  screws  tightened 
down"  on  government  spending. 

During  a  press  conference  in  Biloxl,  Bush 
committed  himself  to  campaigning  for  Re- 
publican candidates  in  next  year's  Congres- 
sional elections — even  if  it  meant  campaign- 
ing against  his  good  friends  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery and  John  Stennls. 

Bush  said  he  would  campaign  against 
Montgomery  and  Stennis.  If  necessary,  to 
""get  control  of  the  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Represent- 
atives for  Republicans  and  keep  control  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  Republicans." 

When  asked  if  he  would  support  Congress- 
man Trent  Lott  should  he  decide  to  oppose 
Sen.  Stennis  In  next  year's  Senate  race. 
Bush  said  "I'll  do  in  terms  of  campaigning 
what  Trent  Lott  wants  me  to  do." 

Bush  also  backed  President  Reagan's  han- 
dling of  the  air  controllers'  strike,  saying, 
"He  feels  people  should  abide  by  the  law." 

Asked  if  he  saw  any  signs  that  the  vaca- 
tioning president  was  softening  his  position. 
Bush  said,  "I  see  no  change  ...  I  confident- 
ly expect  he  will  not. 

"Our  policy  cannot  be  dictated  by  unions 
supported  by  strikers."  Bush  said.  Nor  will 
it  be  affected  by  actions  In  other  countries, 
he  said,  in  an  apparent  reference  to  sympa- 
thy protests  by  Canadian  controllers. 

About  700  heard  Bush  speak  in  Biloxl  at  a 
ISO-per-plate  fund-raising  dinner  for  Rep. 
Trent  Lott.  R-Miss.,  and  local  Republican 
organizations.  Earlier  Monday  about  100  at- 
tended as  Bush  helped  dedicate  a  new  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  in  Meridian  named  in 
honor  of  Rep.  O.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery, 
D-Miss. 

He  told  a  news  conference  in  Meridian 
that  the  administration  was  committed  to  a 
"disproportionate  Increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing," including  higher  pay.  as  a  way  of  bol- 
stering sagging  military  morale. 

While  at  the  banquet  in  Biloxl,  Bush  said, 
the  Reagan  administration  had  "reversed 
this  trend  of  ever-increasing  spending"  and 
added,  we  are  "going  to  keep  the  screws 
tightened  down"  on  government  spending. 

He  said  such  restraint  would  help  people 
In  lower  income  groups  more  than  "if  we 
created  100  new  programs." 

But  spending  cuts  are  not  enough.  Bush 
said.  Federal  regulations  must  be  eased. 

""It  is  Just  as  important  as  tax  relief."  he 
said.  As  an  example,  he  cited  the  auto  indus- 
try which,  he  said,  stands  to  save  $50  billion 
over  the  next  five  years  because  of  relaxed 
regulations 

Bush  Helps  Dedicate  Guard  Complex 
(By  Andy  Kanenglser) 

Meridian.— Motorists  on  Interstate  20  in 
Meridian  can't  miss  the  new  $2.3  million  G. 
V.  Montgomery  Army  National  Guard  com- 
plex—or the  tremendous  sign  that  towers 
above. 

"The  congressman  wanted  a  big  sign  on 
the  complex,  and  together  we  accomplished 
It,"  Meridian  Mayor  I.  A.  Rosenbaum  said 
yesterday  during  ceremonies  at  the  Key 
Field  site  attended  by  a  host  of  dignitaries, 
including  Vice  President  George  Bush  and 
Mississippi  Sens.  John  C.  Stennis  and  Thad 
Cochran. 

And  Bush  told  the  crowd  of  about  1.000 
people,  the  sign  on  the  complex  named  for 
the  state's  3rd  District  congressman  "could 
have  been  bigger."  The  sign  has  6-foot  let- 
ters. 

Later,  the  61-year-old  Montgomery,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 


tee, agreed  with  the  vice  president.  "The 
sign  should  be  larger." 

The  modem  complex  replaces  an  outdated 
World  War  II  structure  located  near  the 
site.  The  new  complex  took  about  a  year  to 
buUd. 

In  addition  to  having  the  complex  dedicat- 
ed in  his  honor,  the  congressman  was  given 
a  promotion.  Lt.  Gov.  Brad  Dye  announced 
for  Gov.  William  Winter  the  promotion  of 
Montgomery  from  brigadier  general  to 
major  general  in  his  retired  status  with  the 
Mississippi  National  Guard. 

Montgomery,  who  serves  on  the  house 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  oversight  and  investigations  subcom- 
mittee, retired  from  the  national  guard  in 
1980  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
after  more  than  30  years  of  military  service. 

During  his  remarks  yesterday.  Bush 
praised  Montgomery's  "already  distin- 
guished" careers  in  public  service  and  the 
military. 

Bush  said  America  must  be  strong.  "Our 
times  are  witness  to  terrible  events,"  includ- 
ing the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
genocide  in  Cambodia,  turmoil  and  "uncer- 
tainty" in  Poland,  hostilities  in  the  Bdiddle 
East  and  turmoil  in  Central  America. 

"No  nation  ever  had  to  go  to  war  because 
it  was  too  strong."  the  former  CIA  director 
said. 

'"If  we  spend  billions  for  defense,  it  is  so 
that  not  one  shot  need  be  fired,"  he  said. 

The  vice  president,  who  appeared  in  Me- 
ridian with  his  wife,  Barbara,  later  told  a 
news  conference  here  that  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  produce  the  neutron  war- 
head and  store  it  at  home,  will  "enhance" 
world  peace.  ""The  president  has  made  the 
right  decision." 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  strongly 
condemned  Reagan's  move.  Tass.  the  Soviet 
news  agency,  said  the  Kremlin  could  not 
"remain  an  indifferent  bystander"  to  neu- 
tron warhead  deployment. 

But  Bush  said  he  is  ""never  surprised"  at 
the  statements  of  the  Soviets. 

Montgomery  said  he  supports  Reagan's 
decision  as  a  means  of  deterring  the  Soviets, 
who  have  a  tank  advantage  over  the  United 
States.  "We  can't  buUd  enough  tanks  to 
stop  them." 

Cochran  said  Reagan  has  made  the  cor- 
rect decision.  The  junior  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi said  he  believes  Reagan's  decision  to 
manuf8u:ture  the  neutron  bomb  gives  the 
U.S.  an  extra  means  of  protection. 

The  ceremonies  during  another  hot 
summer  day  In  Lauderdale  County  came  to 
a  noisy  conclusion  when  the  Mississippi  Air 
National  Guard's  186th  Tactical  Reconnai- 
sance  Group,  based  at  Key  Field,  conducted 
a  "flyover"  with  its  RF-4  Phantom  Jet  air- 
craft. 

[From  the  Clarke  County  Tribune] 
BnsH  Lauds  Sonny  at  Dedication 

Vice  President  George  Bush.  Monday, 
dedicated  the  new  National  Guard  complex 
in  Meridian  honoring  Congressman  Sonny 
Montgomery  and  defended  the  President's 
decision  to  begin  production  of  the  contro- 
versial neutron  bomb. 

The  Vice  President  Joined  Senators  John 
Stennis  and  Thad  Cochran.  Lt.  Gov.  Brad 
Dye  and  local  officials  in  praising  Montgom- 
ery's service  both  as  a  U.S.  Representative 
and  as  a  National  Guardsman. 

Dye  presented  Montgomery  with  an  addi- 
tional star  from  Gov.  WUliam  Winter  rais- 
ing him  to  the  rank  of  Major  General  (re- 
tired) in  the  Army  National  Guard. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  Montgomery, 
a  veteran  of  two  wars.  Is  an  advocate  of  a 


"vigorous  and  ready  National  Guard."  He 
added.  "'The  veteran  has  not  a  greater 
champion  in  Washington  than  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery." 

At  a  press  conference.  Bush  said  Reagan's 
decision  to  produce  the  neutron  bomb  kept 
a  promise  made  during  the  1980  presidential 
campaign  and  would  enhance  world  peace. 

"It  is  a  storage  of  the  weapons,  not  a  de- 
ployment on  foreign  soil,"  he  said.  "And  I'm 
never  surprised  at  the  reaction  of  the  Sovi- 
ets, who  hold  a  superiority  in  the  number  of 
tanks." 

Bush  hit  hard  on  the  military  theme  both 
during  the  press  conference  and  in  prepared 
remarks  at  the  dedication  ceremony.  In 
honoring  Montgomery  at  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  $2.3  million  complex,  he  said 
Montgomery  understood  the  necessity  of 
keeping  America  strong  to  deter  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

"No  nation  ever  had  to  go  to  war  because 
it  was  too  strong,""  he  said.  "If  we  spend  bil- 
lions on  defense,  it  Is  so  that  not  one  shot 
need  be  fired,  ever,  anyplace.  Men  like 
'Sonny'  Montgomery  know  that.  He  knows 
that's  why  one  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of 
our  national  defense  is  a  vigorous  and  ready 
National  Guard." 

Bush  quoted  from  author  Thomas  Mann's 
definition  of  war.  calling  it  a  "cowardly 
escape  from  the  problems  of  peace."  and 
said  Americans  must  work  hard  to  preserve 
times  of  peace. 

"We  have  seen  Russian  tanks  push  ruth- 
lessly Into  Afghanistan.  We  have  seen  un- 
certainty In  Poland.  We  have  seen  simmer- 
ing, ancient  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East, 
genocide  in  Cambodia  and  we  are  seeing  tur- 
moil In  Central  America,  turmoil  not  so  far 
from  our  own  border.  We  must  recognize 
how  precious  our  own  peace  Is,  and  we  must 
work  to  keep  this  peace  that  is  our  only 
hope."  Bush  said. 

The  National  Guard  complex  honoring 
the  Meridian-bom  Montgomery,  an  eight- 
term  Democrat,  Includes  an  Army  aviation 
support  facility  and  a  200-man  armory  locat- 
ed at  Key  Field  here.  About  1.000  people 
turned  out  for  the  dedication,  including 
Stennis.  Cochran.  Dye,  Meridian  Mayor  I. 
A.  Rosenbaum,  congressmen  from  Arkansas. 
Texas  and  Alabama,  and  a  number  of  other 
local  and  state  officials. 

Montgomery  retired  in  1980  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi National  Guard  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  but  was  honorarily  pro- 
moted to  major  general  at  Monday's  events. 
Much  of  the  spotlight  was  on  Montgomery, 
who  paid  tribute  to  Bush  and  Reagan  for  re- 
storing confidence  in  American  leadership. 
Montgomery  also  joked  that  a  mammoth 
sign  on  the  outside  of  the  complex  bearing 
his  name  wasn't  big  enough. 

Bush  agreed,  and  said.  "If  they  made  it 
bigger,  they  could  read  it  in  BUoxi. "  Bush 
flew  late  Monday  to  that  coastal  city  to 
attend  a  fund-raiser  for  Fifth  District  Rep. 
Trent  Lott  (R-Miss.). 

On  whether  the  Reagan  administration 
supports  extending  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Bush  said  the  President  does  support 
voting  rights.  "But  he  (Reagan)  has  not 
made  a  final  decision  on  how  that  should  be 
implemented." 

Reagan  has  said  he  supports  making  the 
act.  which  provides  for  federal  oversight  of 
election  procedures  in  several  Southern 
states,  eventually  apply  to  aU  states. 

Rosenbaum.  In  paying  tribute  to  Mont- 
gomery, said  as  chUdren  the  two  had  often 
discussed  what  their  goals  were  in  life. 
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"He  (Montgomery)  said  he  wanted  to  be  a 
night  clerk  In  a  hotel  that  catered  to  ladies 
of  the  evening,"  Rosenbaum  Joked. 

Stennia  also  praised  Montgomery  as  well 
as  Bush  and  said  both  worked  to  help  the 
people.  Stennis  said  Montgomery's  military 
experience  has  made  him  a  champion  of  vet- 
eraiu'  rights  in  Washington. 

Montgomery  served  in  World  War  II  and 
in  Korea  and  has  been  awarded  the  Merito- 
rious Service  Metal  and  the  Bronze  Star  for 
Valor.  He  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  earUer  this 
year,  and  also  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
oversight  and  Investigations  subcommittee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Montgomery  is  a  former 
commander  of  the  150th  Transiwrtation 
Battalion,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Merid- 
ian. 

Pounces  Oathkr  to  Honob  MoiraaoiaBiT 

AT  DKDICATION 

(By  And!  O'NeiU) 

Old  friends  got  together  in  Meridian 
Monday  to  say  "thank  you"  to  one  of  their 
own  by  dedicating  a  National  Guard  armory 
in  his  honor. 

Vice  President  Oeorge  Bush  headlined  a 
star-studded  list  of  political  dignitaries  who 
came  from  around  the  U.S.  to  help  dedicate 
the  new  $2.3  million  O.  V.  Montgomery  Na- 
tional Ouard  Complex. 

About  1,200  local  citizens  packed  Into  the 
armory's  hanger  to  watch  the  most  high- 
level  political  gathering  in  Meridian  in 
about  eight  years. 

Bush  was  Joined  by  both  VS.  senators 
from  BCisslssippi.  three  U.S.  congressmen 
and  an  array  of  military  officials  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  3rd  District's  eight-term  rep- 
resentative. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  hour-long  ceremo- 
ny were  Meridian  Mayor  I.  A.  Rosenbaimi 
and  Lauderdale  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors President  Ikie  Ethridge. 

The  dedication  was  billed  as  a  non-politi- 
cal event,  and  all  six  speakers  praised  Mont- 
gomery's record  and  his  contribution  to  the 
3rd  District  as  well  as  to  the  nation's  mili- 
tary establishment,  national  guard  and  re- 
serves. 

Rosenbaum  drew  the  biggest  laugh  of  the 
day  when  he  told  the  gathering  how  he  and 
the  congressman  had  failed  to  achieve  their 
boyhood  career  goals. 

"Sonny  and  I  were  raised  together,  grew 
up  together,"  Rosenbaum  said.  "I  wanted  to 
be  a  fireman  and  the  congressman  wanted 
to  be  a  night  clerk  in  a  hotel  that  catered  to 
ladies  of  the  evening." 

After  waiting  for  a  wave  of  giggles  to  sub- 
side, the  mayor  said:  "You  see  before  you 
two  total  failures." 

In  introducing  the  vice  president,  Rosen- 
baum called  him  a  man  who  "epitomizes  the 
revival  of  an  era  the  president  Is  trying  so 
hard  to  bring  about." 

Bush,  who  in  1967  was  a  freshman  con- 
gressman, as  was  Montgomery,  spoke  affec- 
tionately of  his  former  colleague. 

"We're  all  here  to  honor  a  friend— to  dedi- 
cate, officially,  the  O.V.  Montgomery  Mis- 
sissippi Army  National  Ouard  Armory  and 
the  O.V.  Montgomery  Army  Aviation  Flight 
Facility,"  the  vice  president  said.  He  added 
his  congratulations  to  Montgomery's  most 
recent  promotion,  announced  by  Lt.  Oov. 
Brad  Dye  Monday,  to  major  general  in  the 
National  Ouard. 

Bush  told  the  crowd  that  by  remaining 
strong,  America  remained  at  peace. 

"If  we  spend  billions  for  defense,  it  is  so 
that  not  one  shot  need  be  fired,  ever— any 


place,"  Bush  said.  "Men  like  Sonny  know 
that. 

"He  knows  that's  why  one  of  the  most 
vital  aspects  of  our  national  defense  is  a  vig- 
orous and  ready  National  Ouard,"  the  vice 
president  said. 

Montgomery  in  his  speech  reiterated  his 
former  colleague's  sentiments  by  telling 
those  present  never  to  "underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  National  Ouard  and  Re- 
serve." 

"The  Soviets  only  respect  a  country  with 
a  strong  military,"  Montgomery  said.  "A 
strong  military  could  deter  the  Soviets  from 
starting"  a  worldwide  conflict. 

The  3rd  District  congressman  said  that 
bigger  incentives  and  better  facilities  were 
needed  "to  keep  the  Guard  strong." 

At  a  press  conference  after  the  dedication, 
the  vice  president  briefly  fielded  questions 
from  reporters  before  heading  to  BUoxl  for 
a  Republican  fund-raiser. 

Asked  about  the  neutron  bomb.  Bush  said 
the  president's  decision  over  the  weekend  to 
procieed  with  the  controversial  weapon's  de- 
velopment was  a  "commitment  kept  to  the 
American  people." 

Bush  also  told  reporters  the  best  thing  for 
the  nation's  military  morale  was  support. 

"Support  and  recognition  (are  needed)  to 
keep  the  military  strong,"  he  said.  "General 
support  for  the  military  will  keep  the  coun- 
try strong. 

"The  best  antidote  for  morale  problems  is 
support,"  Bush  said. 

But  the  vice  president  added  that  not 
even  the  military  Is  exempt  from  budget 
cuts  under  the  Reagan  administration. 

"The  military  will  bear  its  share  of  the 
cuts— it  has  to."  he  said.  "Everybody  has 
to." 

Bush  also  told  reporters  that  the  White 
House  Is  "reviewing"  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  a  law  targeted  for  extinction  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  Southern  officials. 

The  policy  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
Bush  said,  is  to  show  "support  for  voting 
rights  to  eliminate  any  vestige  of  discrimi- 
nation." But  he  said  White  House  officials 
have  not  decided  whether  the  1965  law,  set- 
ting strict  election  procedures  and  providing 
for  close  oversight  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Is  still  needed  to  counter  discrimina- 
tion. 

Crowd  Couirrs  Visrr  A  "Grxat  Day" 
(By  Tom  Brennan  and  Sidney  Ceamal) 

Robin  Holbrook  was  not  impressed  by  the 
bunting,  the  band  or  the  assembled  political 
potentates  gathered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
O.V.  Montgomery  National  Ouard  Armory 
Complex  Monday. 

For  the  3-year-old  daughter  of  Carol  Hol- 
brook and  her  husband  Don,  who  is  as- 
signed to  the  Meridian  Naval  Air  Station, 
the  highlight  of  the  day  was  meeting  Vice 
President  George  Bush. 

"He  said  he  liked  my  pigtails  and  it  was 
fun,"  Robin  said  after  the  nearly  two-hour 
hoopla  honoring  the  3rd  District  congress- 


But  for  the  adults  in  the  crowd,  it  was  a 
"GREAT  DAY"  when  the  second-highest 
ranking  officeholder  in  the  United  States 
came  to  Meridian  to  help  honor  Meridian's 
favorite  native  son. 

"It's  a  great  day  for  Soimy  (Montgom- 
ery)," Lauderdale  County  Chancery  Clerk 
Hermon  Gray  Johnson  said.  "It's  nice  to 
honor  the  living  while  they  are  living." 

Johnson  was  only  one  of  a  multitude  of 
local  and  state  officials  gathered  in  the  new 
multl-mUlion-dollar  mainteaMice' -facility. - 
Although  Gov.  William  Winter  was  unable 


to  attend  because  of  the  National  Governors 
Conference  in  Atlantic  City,  VJ.  (where 
Bush  was  scheduled  to  speak  today),  he  sent 
his  regards  and  an  extra  star  for  Montgom- 
ery, a  major  general  in  the  guard,  through 
Lt.  Gov.  Brad  Dye. 

But  for  Dye.  the  honoree  holds  a  special 
place  too. 

'I'm  Just  honored  to  be  here  with  Sonny 
Montgomery,"  Dye  said  shortly  before  the 
ceremonies  began.  Speaking  of  the  five 
yean  they  shared  in  the  state  legislature  in 
the  early  19608  Dye  said.  "I  think  it  certain- 
ly speaks  well  for  Mississippi  that  the  vice 
president  takes  time  from  his  busy  schedule 
to  appear  in  our  state,  and  it's  a  tribute  to 
the  resi>ect  and  esteem  in  which  Sonny  Is 
held  by  the  members  of  the  (Reagan)  ad- 
ministration." 

"I'm  Just  proud  to  be  here,"  State  Sen. 
Glen  Deweese  of  Meridian  said.  "And  proud 
we've  got  the  vice  president  coming  to  Me- 
ridian. Mlaslaslppl. 

"I'm  proud  that  our  congressman  deserves 
to  have  the  vice  president  come  and  dedi- 
cate this  thing,"  Deweese  said. 

Also  prf>.8ent  was  State  Sen.  Ellis  Bodron 
of  Vicksburg. 

"There's  almost  no  honor  anybody  can 
confer  that  Sonny  Montgomery  hasn't 
earned,"  that  legislator  said. 

Another  surprise  guest  was  former  Fay- 
ette mayor  and  civil  rights  leader  Charles 
Evers,  who  said  he  had  had  a  private  meet- 
ing earlier  in  the  day  with  Bush  to  discuss 
administration  programs  and  their  effect  on 
state  residents. 

"I  think  it's  great,"  Evers  said  of  the  day's 
events. 

It  was  the  almost  overwhelming  display  of 
"patriotism"  that  caught  the  attention  of 
Lauderdale  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
President  Ikle  Ethridge,  who  admitted  he 
was  nervous  when  he  gave  a  welcoming  ad- 
dress. 

"It  makes  me  feel  so  good  to  see  this  kind 
of  patriotism  again,"  Elthridge  said.  "I'm  so 
proud  for  Sonny  because  he's  served  our 
area  with  dedication  and  distinction  for  25 
years. 

"I  Just  couldn't  feel  any  better,  I  don't 
think,  to  know  our  congressman  has  these 
personal  friends  in  Washington.  It's  a  good 
feeling,"  he  said. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  relieved  persons 
after  the  day's  events  ended  was  the  one 
who  put  the  whole  thing  together, 
Montgomery's  Meridian  administrative  as- 
sistant Jeannette  Noe. 

"I'm  real  pleased  for  the  congressman 
that  so  many  of  his  good  friends  turned 
out,"  she  said.  "I  know  I  speak  for  him 
when  I  say  he  was  well  pleased  and  greatly 
humbled." 

But  Mrs.  Noe  laughed  when  asked  if  she 
would  like  to  stage  another  dedication. 
"Let's  wait  awhile." 

For  some  people  at  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies, the  day  was  long. 

"I'U  teU  you  I'm  tired.  Man,  I'U  be  glad 
when  it's  over,"  said  one  employee  of  the 
firm  catering  a  reception  for  dignitaries  and 
friends  of  Montgomery. 

But  for  one  member  of  a  military  color 
guard,  the  heat  and  crowds  were  no  prob- 
lem. 

"If  It  was  anybody  but  Montgomery,  it 
would  be  bad."  said  Sgt.  1st  Class  Ricky 
Posey.  "I  don't  mind  doing  it  for  him.  I  Just 
like  him." 

And.  finally,  it  was  a  good  day  for  10-year- 
old  Michael  Alexander,  who  was  attending 
the  fesUvities  with  Cub  Scout  Pack  28  of 
Meridian. 
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D  1550 
NOBLE  CAUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
GOiCERT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  Congressman  Les 
AspiN,  recently  f(x;used  a  lot  of  light 
on  an  important  veterans'  issue  that 
rarely  gets  enough  attention.  He 
pointed  out  how  our  veterans'  popula- 
tion is  aging  and  soon  will  be  in  need 
of  considerable  nursing  home  care 
that  addresses  the  ptuticular  problems 
of  the  aged. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  I  wish  to  commend 
Congressman  Aspin  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  more  public  attention  to  this 
issue.  I  also  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  all  Members  to  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Federal  Times,  which  discusses 
Mr.  AspiN's  points  and  the  needs  of 
the  aging  veteran.  I  include  the  text  of 
the  Federal  Times  editorial  of  July  20, 
1981,  entitled  'Noble  Cause"  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro: 

[From  the  Federal  Times.  July  20, 19811 
NoBLK  Cause 

A  congressman  who  is  quick  to  rap  the 
mOitary— Indeed,  he  might  be  termed  a 
knee-jerk  military  rapper— wants  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  to  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tion to  millions  of  former  military  men  and 
women  who  will  reach  age  65  in  the  next  10 
years. 

Rep.  Les  Aspin,  D-Wls.,  ardent  foe  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  persistent  critic  of  major  and 
minor  defense  spending  and  a  man  consid- 
ered by  many  military  leaders  to  be  nothing 
but  a  continual  pain  in  the  rear  end,  ought 
to  win  praise  from  all  military  men  for  call- 
ing on  the  nation,  through  its  VA,  to  get 
with  i'v. 

Aspin  says,  rightfully,  that  the  time  is 
now  for  VA  to  get  off  its  duff  and  begin  to 
somehow  care  for  possibly  millions  of  the 
ten  million  World  War  II  veterans  who  will 
reach  age  65  by  1985  and  will  be  entitled  to 
VA  hospital  help. 

The  congressman  noted  that  VA  hospitals, 
like  other  hospitals,  are  set  up  to  provide 
short-term  curative  medical  treatment. 
"They  are  not  set  up  to  be  nursing  homes 
for  the  aged  veteran,  but  that  is  the  new 
demand  they  will  face  in  this  decade."  he 
said,  adding  this: 

"It  Is  time  for  VA  to  be  sharpening  its 
pencils  and  coming  up  with  specific  plans  to 
meet  the  needs  of  World  War  II  vets  •  •  *. 
You  can't  convert  acute  care  hospitals  Into 
geriatic  facilities  in  six  months.  And  you 
can't  release  emergency  room  teams  and 
hire  skilled  geriatric  staff  overnight." 

We  agree.  The  need  to  do  something 
about  VA  hospitals  in  this  regard  cannot  be 
overestimated.  By  1985.  one-third  of  all 
living  military  veterans  will  be  over  65.  By 
1990.  that  percentage  will  increase  to  one- 
half.  This  is  a  telling  point  because  at  age 
65.  a  veteran  who  cannot  afford  civilian  hos- 
pital care  is  entitled  to  VA  hospital  care 
whether  his  health  problem  is  service-con- 
nected or  not.  And  many,  then  as  now.  will 
be  unable  to  afford  the  high  price  of  civilian 
hospitalization  and  nursing  homes. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  VA  hospi- 
tals do  not  have  enough  beds  and  enough 
staff  now,  and  Lord  only  knows  what  will 
happen  when  caseloads  multiply  enormous- 
ly in  a  few  years. 

VA  hospitals  and  VA  nursing  homes  also 
need  specialists  in  geriatrics.  Apparently  not 
many  doctors  specialize  in  geriatrics.  That's 
another  problem. 

Cnirrentiy.  there  are  91  VA  nursing  homes 
for  long-term  geriatric  treatment,  located 
adjacent  to  VA  hospitals  around  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  these,  the  agency  runs 
another  type  of  extended  care  facility  for 
elderly  veterans,  called  domlcillaries.  There 
are  15  of  these  now. 

That's  not  enough,  as  VA  admitted  In  a 
1977  report.  "The  Aging  Veteran:  Present 
and  Future  Medical  Needs."  noting  "an 
acute  shortage  of  nursing  home  facilities  for 
the  placement  of  veteran  patients." 

What  will  happen  as  more  and  more 
World  War  H  veterans  become  65  and  older? 

This  is  subject  matter  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 
The  military  brass  has  a  large  and  effective 
lobby  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  lobby  for  enlist- 
ed, indigent  veterans  is  not  as  effective.  The 
state  of  VA  hospitals  proves  that. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  colleagues  want  to 
understand  the  problem,  as  they  most  cer- 
tainly should,  we  suggest  they  talk  to  Rep. 
Margaret  M.  (Maggie)  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. For  some  time  now,  she  has  been  fully 
aware  of  the  VA  hospital  problem  and  has 
done  her  best  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
others  in  Congress.  She  is  a  Republican  and 
White  House  people  may  find  it  more  com- 
fortable to  talk  with  her  about  this  problem 
than  with,  say.  Democrat  Aspin. 

We  suggest  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Organization  could  also  help  to 
educate  White  House  people  on  this  ex- 
tremely serious  problem.  Norman  Hartnett 
at  DAV  headquarters  would  be  most  help- 
ful, we  are  siwe.  He  has  been  fighting  the 
good  fight  for  veterans  in  VA  hospitals  for  a 
long  time. 

We  congratulate  the  so-called  anti-mili- 
tary man,  Les  Aspin.  for  being  properly  con- 
cerned with  old  soldiers. 

We  are  hoping  that  many  others  will  Join 
him  in  this  noble  cause.* 


LEQISLA'nON  TO  RESTORE  THE 
SEMIANNUAL  COLA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barhes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  seeking  to 
restore  the  semiannual  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  the  millions  of  Feder- 
al civilian  and  military  persoimeL  The 
COLA  for  September  1981,  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUiation  Act  of  1981,  so  that  retirees 
will  now  receive  a  single  adjustment  in 
March  1982.  And  now  there  are  re- 
ports that  the  Reagan  administration 
will  seek  to  postpone  even  this  reduced 
adjustment  as  part  of  its  misguided 
campaign  to  fimd  its  special  interest 
tax  breaks  on  the  backs  of  the  Federal 
retirement  system  and  senior  citizens 
generally. 

The  COLA  issue  is  familiar  to  all 
Members  of  the  House.  We  voted  twice 
last  year,  309  to  72,  and  300  to  73,  to 


reject  efforts  to  tamper  with  the  ad- 
justments for  the  Federal  retirement 
system.  In  1976,  Congress  had  reduced 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Federal 
retireees  and  substituted  the  semian- 
nual adjustment  system.  Now,  only  5 
years  later,  Congress  has  again  dis- 
rupted the  ability  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  retirees  to  make  long-range 
career  and  retirement  plans. 

I  have  introduced,  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Hotkr. 
legislation  which  would  restore  the 
twice-yearly  COLA  adjustments  in 
1982  and  subsequent  years.  I  strongly 
urge  Members  to  cosponsor  the  bill. 
The  text  of  the  legislation,  HJl.  4467, 
follows: 

H.R.  4467 
A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  restore  semi-annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  Federal  annuitants 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8340(b)  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code, 
(as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  ReconciliaUon 
Act  of  1981)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  The  Office  shaU— 

"(A)  on  January  1  of  each  year,  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  in  the  price  index  published 
for  December  of  the  preceding  year  over  the 
price  index  published  for  June  of  preceding 
year,  and 

"(B)  on  July  1  of  each  year,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  in  the  price  index  published 
for  June  of  the  preceding  year  over  the 
price  index  published  for  December  of  the 
preceding  year. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsecUon  (c> 
of  this  section,  if  in  any  year  the  percent 
change  determined  under  either  paragraph 
(1)  A)  or  (B)  indicates  a  rise  in  the  price 
index,  then- 

"(A)  effective  March  1  of  such  year  each 
annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  having  a 
commencing  date  not  later  than  such  March 
1  shall  be  Increased  by  the  percent  change 
computed  such  paragraph,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  Vio  of  1  percent,  or 

"(B)  effective  September  1  of  such  year 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  having 
a  commencing  date  not  later  than  such  Sep- 
tember 1  shall  be  increased  by  the  percent 
change  computed  such  paragraph,  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  Vio  of  1  percent.". 

(b)  SecUon  8340(cKl)  of  such  UUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  (as  so  amended)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  first  increase  (if  any)  made  under 
subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section  to  an  annuity 
which  is  payable  from  the  Fund  to  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  who  retires,  to  the  widow 
or  widower  of  a  deceased  employee  or 
Member,  or  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  a 
deceased  annuitant  whose  annuity  has  not 
been  increased  under  this  subsection  or  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  equal  to 
the  product  (adjusted  to  the  nearest  1/10  of 
1  percent)  of— 

"(A)  1/6  of  the  applicable  percent  change 
computed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  full  months  (counting 
any  portion  of  a  month  as  a  month) — 

"(1)  for  which  the  annuity  was  payable 
from  the  Fund  before  the  ef fecUve  date  of 
the  increase,  or 
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"(il)  In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower  of  a 
deceased  annuitant  whose  annuity  has  not 
been  so  Increased,  the  number  of  months 
since  the  annuity  was  first  payable  to  the 
deceased  annuitant.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  July  1,  1982.  and  shall 
apply  to  annuities  which  commence  before, 
on,  or  after  such  date.* 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

IMPEACHMENT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzaliz)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spealier,  I  rise 
in  order  to  continue  the  brief  1 -minute 
remarks  that  were  made  last  Friday  in 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  two  pro- 
posals, one  a  resolution  and  the  other 
a  bill,  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Open  Marliet  Committee  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board.  The  resolution  seeks 
the  impeachment  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  in  its  entirety. 

The  Open  Market  Committee  con- 
sists of  the  seven  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  plus  five  extrane- 
ous members,  not  Board  members  but 
some  who  are  reported  as  private 
bankers  and  presidents  of  some  of  the 
banks  in  the  system. 

The  proposal  implements  the  first 
resolution  I  introduced  before  the 
break  in  Augiist  seeking  the  consider- 
ation of  the  impeachment  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Paul 
Volcker. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Volcker  appeared 
before  the  Banking  Committee  the 
day  before  the  July  23  appearance  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Affairs,  I  had  a  chance 
to  confront  him,  and  at  that  time  I  ad- 
vised him  what  I  was  intending  to  do.  I 
also  said  that  it  was  not  at  all  any  per- 
sonal thrust  to  him  ad  hoc  or  ad  ho- 
minem,  and  that  I  intended  to  include 
the  full  Board,  because  it  sounds  dras- 
tic and  it  is  drastic  to  consider  the  in 
extremis  resort  to  impeachment. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  clearly 
show  that  my  action  in  this  regard  is 
no  attempt  to  do  so  in  a  flight  of  fancy 
or  out  of  an  attempt  to  have  a  dramat- 
ic public  relations  type  of  approach. 

I  am  sincere  in  my  purposes  for 
these  actions.  Extreme  measures  are 
needed  to  meet  the  dangerous  condi- 
tions that  confront  every  American— 
our  standard  of  living.  I  have  talked 
about  these  conditions  even  before 
this  administration,  so  there  is  no  par- 
tisan fervor  motivating  my  actions. 
What  motivates  me  is  the  stark  reality 
confronting  us,  and  the  added  dimen- 
sion that  I  am  very,  very  conscious  and 
aware  of  my  serious  responsibility  as  a 
nearly  20-year  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  My  resolutions 
have  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  intend  to  follow 
through  with  further  presentations  to 


make  sure  that  these  proposals  get  se- 
rious consideration.  That  is  all  I  ask, 
that  we  seriously  consider  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  impeachment  resolutions  are 
couched  in  general  terms  because  I 
feel  that  if  and  until  I  do  get  serious 
consideration,  it  would  be  useless  to  be 
more  specific.  If  I  do  get  serious  con- 
sideration, the  bill  of  particulars  will 
be  drawn  up.  I  have,  not  only  general, 
but  very  specific  documented  occiu-- 
rences  to  present  to  this  body  which, 
in  effect,  are  contrary  to  what  my 
predecessor  speaker  in  the  special 
order  a  few  minutes  ago  was  implying, 
that  there  is  innocence  in  the  actions 
and  that  it  is  not  a  runaway  agency. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
not  only  runaway,  but  it  has  been 
wholly  unaccountable  to  the  point 
that  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  unac- 
ceptable arrogance.  It  is  a  creature  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  not  a  body  that  was 
borne  from  the  outpouring  of  the 
great  god.  Angus,  as  the  Greeks  losed 
to  describe  it.  It  is  a  humanly  created 
body.  But  as  I  told  Mr.  Volcker,  its 
present  Chairman,  and  as  I  have  told 
everybody,  including  my  colleaigues  in 
the  Congress,  the  administrations,  the 
F*residents,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boards,  we  must  look  at  the  usurious 
high  interest  rate  policy  that  is  killing 
American  business. 

I  am  sure  the  Speaker  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  had  always  thought 
before  that  charging  Interest  above  a 
certain  rate  was  illegal,  and  yet  this 
Board  has  legalized  usury  on  a  nation- 
al level.  It  has  federalized  and  has 
sanctified  usury  and  unconscionable 
interest  rates  at  a  level  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  collective  body  of  citizens 
has  experienced  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Even  in  the  times  of  Jesus  Christ 
it  was  wrong  and  illegal  to  even  reach 
10  percent  of  the  current  acceptable 
Federal  level  of  interest  rates  that  are 
now  not  only  sanctified  but  talked 
about  as  if  they  are  acts  of  God— and 
consequently  something  nobody  can 
do  anything  about  it.  Why  not  bring 
them  in  and  have  them  confront  the 
charges? 

D  1600 

What  are  those  charges?  What  I  am 
speaking  of  are  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. Senators  in  their  augiist  and 
pristine  grandeur  across  the  Capitol 
dome,  and  us  on  the  House  side,  espe- 
cially my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee,  have  noted  the  arrogance 
with  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
condescends  to  take  time  and  come 
before  us  and  then  to  snort  at  us  and 
say,  "It  is  your  fault;  you  have  social 
programs  you  still  must  cut  further." 
That  is  the  whole  blame. 

These  arrogant  and  wanton  users  of 
great  power,  the  handmaidens  of  the 
malefactors  of  great  wealth  in  and  out 
of  our  country  running  the  country 
and  ruining  the  citizens,  the  business- 
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men  in  particular.  Businesses  are 
going  out  today  in  greater  number  and 
rates  than  ever  before,  approximating 
the  depression  level.  They  are  going 
out,  as  I  said  earlier,  like  popcorn  in  a 
popcorn  machine. 

Can  we  afford  to  continue  the  com- 
plaisant and  indulgent  attitude  of 
looking  the  other  way  and  Pontius 
Pilate  washing  our  hands  and  saying  it 
is  an  act  of  God,  what  can  we  do? 

What  can  you  do?  Do  you  mean  you 
want  to  abolish  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board? 

Yes.  I  do.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  abol- 
ish the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
place  its  functions  and  duties  where  it 
belongs,  and  that  is  over  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  because 
then  Presidents  would  be  accountable 
as  they  should  be.  Abolish  the  Open 
Market  Committee.  Why?  Nobody  has 
advocated  that.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  dear 
colleague  letters  advocating  we  pass 
some  kind  of  legislation  that  would  re- 
strict the  activities  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee.  Well,  that  is  like 
Winston  Churchill  describing  actions 
of  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  British 
Parliament  when  he  said  they  acted 
like  an  80  year  old  approaching  a  16 
year  old  virgin,  tremulous,  shaking  in 
their  boots,  and  fearful. 

Since  when  has  our  American  Gov- 
ernment permitted  the  creation,  the 
existence,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a 
system  where  the  most  important  con- 
stitutional power  granted  this  Con- 
gress has  been  usurped  by  this  body 
and  then  dares  challenge  the  Congress 
as  to  its  jurisdiction? 

Of  course.  Lord  Acton  said  unlimit- 
ed, unreserved  exercise  of  power  not 
only  tends  to  corrupt,  it  does  corrupt. 
This  institution  is  corrupted  and  it  has 
been  corrupted.  It  has  sold  our  herit- 
age for  the  mess  of  pottage  while 
acting  as  the  handmaiden  for  these 
great  vested  banking  interests. 

I  told  Mr.  Volcker,  and  that  is  the 
only  time  he  lost  his  cool,  to  his  face 
that  he  has  been  responsive  only  to 
less  than  eight  banks,  not  the  general 
banking  industry,  the  14.000  or  so  of 
them  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  supposed  to  be  representing,  but 
just  the  Chase  Manhattans,  the 
Chemical  Bank  and  Trust,  Continental 
Trust  of  Chicago,  those  that  are  the 
plutocrats  of  our  financial  markets  in 
this  country. 

These  words  I  speak,  though  they 
sound  as  if  they  are  in  anger,  where 
restraint  has  been  lost,  I  speak  in 
measured  form  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  each  word.  I  had  to  learn 
English  and  I  love  the  two  basic  lan- 
guages that  have  been  my  inheritance. 
I  love  them  like  nothing  else.  So, 
therefore,  I  am  a  great  respecter  and 
reverer  of  each  word,  and  each  word  I 
have  used  has  been  evaluated  and  the 
problem  is  one  tt^t  inescapably  we 
must  confront. 
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I  feel  sincerely  that  at  this  juncture, 
even  If  my  recommendations  were  to 
be  complied  with,  it  may  perhaps  be 
too  late.  During  the  debates  on  the 
budget  and  on  the  tax  measures  I  was 
told  by  some  of  my  colleagues  or  asked 
"Henry,  why  fight?  We  should  not  ob- 
struct the  President  because  his  pro- 
gram is  wrong;  it  will  end  up  wrong 
and  then  the  tide  will  turn  and  we  will 
be  made  to  look  right."  That  I  think  is 
wrong  itself  because  I  have  never  risen 
to  oppose  a  program  offered  to  us  as  a 
specific  bill  because  It  was  any  given 
President's  program.  There  were  many 
bills  Presidents  Johnson.  Kennedy, 
Carter  submitted  that  I  voted  against, 
argued  against,  criticized  the  adminis- 
tration, even  sent  telegrams  to  the 
President  asking  him  to  veto  the  pas- 
sage of  those  that  got  by.  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  individual  request  for  my  vote 
and  I  evaluate  it  on  that  basis. 


SUMMARY  OF  EARLY  WARNINGS 
ON  SPENDING  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
one  appropriation  bill  that  provides 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982— District 
of  Columbia.  Two  other  spending  bills 
are  also  scheduled,  the  veterans'  survi- 
vors benefits  blU,  which  provides  new 
entitlement  authority,  and  the  Feder- 
al aid  highway  bill,  which  appropri- 
ates new  contract  authority  from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  I  have  asked  the 
staff  of  the  Budget  Committee  to  con- 
tinue the  briefings  that  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  past  to  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  House. 
The  following  materials  factually  com- 
pare the  total  amount  of  spending  and 
credit  provided  In  these  biUs  with  the 
targets  for  such  spending  and  credit 
that  resulted  from  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  Intend  to  Insert 
into  the  Congressional  Recori)  these 
staff  analyses  and  analyses  of  all  other 
appropriations,  entitlement,  or  reve- 
nue bills  as  they  are  scheduled  for 
floor  action.  It  Is  my  hope  to  provide 
these  "early  warnings"  to  interested 
Members  every  Monday.  I  believe  that 
it  Is  very  Important  for  the  House  to 
have  information  that  compares  such 
bills  to  the  budget  resolution— achieve- 
ment of  the  resolution  spending  tar- 
gets is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  the 
Members  are  clearly  aware  of  the 
budget  impact  of  their  votes. 

SiTiaiART  OP  Eaklt  WAXirmcs  oh  Spdising 
Biixs 

H.H.  39»5.  VFTERANS'  AWD  SURVIVORS' 
COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS 

This  bill  is  basically  in  conformance  with 
ita  Section  302  (Budget  Resolution)  tatveU. 
It  is  under  the  President's  request.  The  bill 


increases  the  rates  of  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  with  variable  adjustments 
depending  on  the  degree  of  disability.  It 
also  increases  the  maximum  coverage  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  insurance  and  has 
a  number  of  other  miscellaneous  provisions. 

HJL  4523.  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
AFFROPRIATIOHS 

This  bin  is  under  its  Section  302  (Budget 
Resolution)  targets  and  also  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget,  both  for  budget  authority  and 
outlays.  The  bill  provides  appropriations  for 
payments  and  loans  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  loan  level  is  consistent  with  the 
credit  targets  in  the  resolution. 

R.R.  3S10.  PKDKRAL  An>  HICRWAT  ACT  OP  1981 

This  bill  is  under  its  Section  302  (Budget 
Resolution)  targets.  It  is  a  direct  spending 
bill,  providing  budget  authority  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  specifying  its  use. 
The  bill  provides  essentially  the  same 
amount  requested  by  the  President.  The  bill 
establishes  limitations  on  highway  construc- 
tion and  highway  safety  obligations.  It  rede- 
fines the  total  Interstate  program  and  re- 
duces its  costs.  It  provides  a  new  allocation 
formula,  expands  the  3R  program  to  a  4R 
program  by  establishing  reconstruction  as  a 
valid  project.  The  bill  eliminates  the  V4-of-l- 
percent  minimiim  State  allocation  require- 
ments. 

EARLY  WARMING  REPORT 

Bill:  H.R.  3995.  a  bill  to  provide  rate  in- 
creases in  Veterans'  and  survivors'  compen- 
sation payments 

This  bill  is  under  its  target  for  new  enti- 
tlement authority. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Subcommittee:  Compensation.  Pension, 
and  Insurance. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Hall  (Texas). 

Ranking  minority  member  Mr.  Wylle 
(Ohio). 

Scheduled:  Monday.  September  21,  1981 
(Suspension). 

/.  Description  of  ttiU 

The  bill  provides  for  variable  rate  adjust- 
ments in  compensation  pajmients  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
an  11.3  percent  inflation  increase  in  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  payments 
to  veterans'  survivors.  Changes  in  the  veter- 
ans' compensation  payment  schedule  are 
shown  below. 

VETERANS'  MONTHLY  COMPENSATION 


//.  Comparison  with  target  for  new 
entitlement  authority 
The  bill  is  $17  million  below  the  Compen- 
sation, Pension  and  Insurance  Subcommit- 
tee target  established  in  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee's  302(b)  report. 

///.  Summary  table 
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The  bill  raises  the  maximum  coverage  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and  Vet- 
erans Group  Life  Insurance  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  miscellane- 
ous provisions.  Including  a  requirement  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (VA)  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  provide 
funds  and  employment  ceilings  established 
for  the  VA  by  Congress  in  the  appropria- 
tions pnxiess. 
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IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

The  target  allocation  was  established 
before  the  bill  was  finalized  and  the  actual 
cost  estimated.  Therefore,  the  lower  esti- 
mated cost  reflects  a  technical  remainder, 
not  a  substantive  reduction. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 

The  President's  mid-session  budget  as- 
sumes $946  million  in  entitlement  authority 
to  fund  an  11.2  percent  across-the-board 
cost-of-living  increase  in  veterans'  and  survi- 
vors' compensation  benefits. 

VI.  Amendments 

No  amendments  are  permitted  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  ^ 
VII.  infinitums  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Amount  in  bill:  This  amount  is  the 
estimated  budget  impact  that  will  result 
from  creating  new  entitlement  benefits— in 
this  case,  higher  VA  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  This  amount  reflects 
new  entitlement  authority  (NEA)  created 
through  House-passed  bills  reported  from 
the  VA  Subcommittee  on  Compensation. 
Pension,  and  Insurance. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  Line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  The  target  for  new 
entitlement  authority  set  for  this  Subcom- 
mittee by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Line  5.  Over  (-(-)  or  Under  (-):  Line  3 
minus  line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: This  reflects  NEA  amounts  for  leg- 
islation assumed  In  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion which  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
authorizing  committee. 

Line  7.  Over  (  +  )  or  Under  (-):  Line  5 
minus  line  6. 

Principal  analyst:  Martha  Gnmdmann. 
Phone:  XS5792. 

EARLY  WARNING  HOUSE  BUDGET  COMMITm 

BUI:  H.R.  4522.  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations. 

This  bill  is  under  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary action. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subcommittee:  District  of  Columbia. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Dixon  (California). 

Ranking  minority  member  Mr.  Coughlin 
(Pennsylvania). 

Scheduled:  Tuesday.  September  22. 1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 
This  bill  provides  wpropriations  for  pay- 
ments and  loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Thia  bill  as  a  whole  Is  under  the  302(b) 
targets  for  this  subcommittee  by  $50  million 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  (the  sum  of 
lines  5  and  12  below).  However,  if  amounts 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution  but  not 
yet  considered  are  added,  the  subcommittee 
would  be  under  its  targets  by  $37  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  (the  sum  of 
lines  7  and  14).  The  only  mandatory 
amounts  in  this  subcommittee's  Jurisdiction 
are  outlays  from  prior-year  budget  author- 
ity. 

//.  Compariaon  VDith  target  for  dUcrttUmaTy 
appropriations  action 

Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  House 
Budget  Committee  scorekeeping,  the  sub- 
committee has  two  targets:  one  for  discre- 
tionary programs  and  one  for  mandatory 
programs.  Since  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  bound  by  existing  entitlement  law, 
it  generally  caiuiot  effectively  change  the 
amounts  required  for  the  funding  of  manda- 
tory programs.  Its  target  for  discretionary 
programs  is  therefore  the  main  focus  for 
thia  Early  Warning  report.  Further,  if  the 
conference  report  on  this  appropriation  bill 
exceeds  the  target  for  discretionary  budget 
authority,  the  bill  will  be  subject  to  the  "de- 
layed etut>llment"  provision  of  Section  305 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. As  shown  on  line  7  below,  the  bill  plus 
discretionary  amounts  not  yet  considered  is 
below  the  302(b)  target  for  discretionary 
action  by  $37  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $38  million  in  outlays. 

///.  Summary  table 
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IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 
The  total  of  the  302(b)  subdivisions  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  must 
equal  the  total  amounts  of  the  302(a)  alloca- 
tion, but  the  assumptions  which  make  up 
the  subcommittee  target  need  not  be  the 
same  as  the  program  sissumptions  that  un- 
derlie the  Budget  Resolution.  The  specific 
assumptions  behind  the  302(b)  target  are 
not  luiown— as  a  result,  the  specific  pro- 
grammatic reasons  that  the  bill  Is  over  or 
under  the  subcommittee  targets  cannot  be 
precisely  identified. 

The  bill  would  appropriate  $366  million 
for  the  F'ederal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $50  million  less  than  the  amount 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution.  Of  this 
$50  million,  $13  million  was  requested  to 
fund  the  proposed  transfer  of  some  prosecu- 
torial functions  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  sub- 
committee passed  over  this  request  without 


prejudice  pending  completion  of  the  author- 
ization for  the  transfer. 

V.  Comparison  uHth  the  President's  request 
This  bill  is  below  the  President's  request 
for  discretionary  items  in  this  bill  by  $50 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $50  million 
in  outlays. 

VI  Credit— In  miUUms  of  dollars 
The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-bind- 
ing targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  acorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses only,  the  table  below  shows  the  bill 
and  First  Budget  Resolution  assumptions. 
The  budget  authority  and  outlay  effects  of 
credit  activity  are  reflected  within  the 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  budget  au- 
thority and  outlaya 
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The  only  credit  activity  in  this  bill  is  loans 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  would 
limit  those  loans  to  $145  million  In  1982,  the 
same  amount  assumed  in  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution. 

Principal  analyst:  Ed  Brigham,  Phone: 
58797. 

EARLY  WARMIHG  HOUSE  BUDGET  COtOaTTtX 

BiU:  H.R.  3210.  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1981. 

This  bill  is  consistent  with  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  resolution. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Olenn  Anderson  (Califor- 
nia). 

Ranking  minority  member  Mr.  Bud  Shu- 
ster  (Pennsylvania). 

Scheduled:  Wednesday,  September  23, 
1981  and  the  balance  of  the  week. 

LDescHptionofbm 
The  bill  increases  appropriations  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  fund  so  that  overall  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  contract  authority  (budget 
authority)  is  brought  up  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration level,  which  is  $450  million 
over  current  law.  It  establishes  limitations 
on  overall  highway  construction  and  safety 
program  obligations  consistent  with  the 
Reconciliation  bill  and  provides  for  a  distri- 
bution formula  for  obligations  to  insure  fair 
allocation  of  scarce  Federal  highway  dol- 
lars. The  legislation  would  also  redefine  re- 
maining Interstate  System  costs  to  enable 
timely  completion  of  the  System  and  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  apportioning  fiscal  year  1983 
and  future  year  Interstate  construction 
funds.  The  current  Interstate  resurfacing, 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  (3R)  program 
would  be  expanded  to  include  reconstruc- 
tion (4R).  The  bill  also  eliminates  the  V,ot  I 
percent  guaranteed  set-aside  to  States  for 
Interstate  funding. 


//.  Comparison  with  target  for  direct 
spending  action 

The  bill  funds  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  at  a  level  totally  consistent  with 
the  amounts  assumed  in  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  for  Fiscal  Tear  1982,  which  is 
the  President's  proposed  level  and  is  $450 
million  above  current  law  budget  authority. 

///.  Summary  table 
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IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 
The  level  of  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
including  this  bill,  is  lower  than  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  ceilings  because  the  Rec- 
oncUlaUon  bill  included  $149  million  in 
highway  safety  reductions  not  assumed  in 
the  Resolution  and  because  of  a  $14  million 
CBO  scoring  difference  for  total  spending  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1978. 

V.  Comparison  loith  the  President 
The  President's  budget  assumes  $484  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  above  current  law 
for  the  highway  program,  the  same  as  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  when  adjusted  for  the  CBO 
scoring  difference. 

VI.  Amendments 
None  known  at  this  time. 

VII.  Definition  of  terms  and  table  in 
summary  table  III 

Line  1.  Amount  in  bill:  This  amoimt  is  the 
estimated  budget  impact  that  will  result 
from  creating  new  spending  authority. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  This  amount  reflects 
the  enactment  of  the  Reconciliation  bill. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  Line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(a)  target:  The  target  for  new 
spending  set  for  this  Committee  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  because  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  not  submitted 
a  302(b)  report. 

Line  S.  Over(-»-)  or  UndeH-):  Line  3 
minus  line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: This  reflects  new  spending  author- 
ity assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered  by  the 
House  but  has  been  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  (Airport  Development 
and  Planning  program.  H.R.  2643). 

Line  7.  Overt -h)  or  Under(-):  Line  5 
minus  line  6. 

Principal  analyst:  Ken  Leventhal,  Phone: 
58797. 

SuHMART  or  Authorizations 

H.R.  ISSa — CONSSRVATIOR  PROGRAMS  OR 
MIUTART  INSTALLATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  LANDS 

This  bill  would  authorize  conservation 
programs  on  military  reservations  and  some 
public  lands  for  fiscal  years  1982-1986.  $32.9 
million  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1982.  CBO  estimates  that 
if  funded  at  that  level,  1982  outlays  would 
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be  $28  million.  The  administration  will  not 
object  to  House  passage  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  SOie— TO  OrVE  PERMANENT  ETFECT  TO  PRO- 
VISIONS or  THE  nSHSRMAN'B  PROTECTIVE  ACT 
OP  196T 

This  bill  would  permanently  authorize  a 
program  of  reimbursements  to  U.S.  fisher- 
men for  certain  losses  resulting  from  sei- 
zures by  foreign  nations.  The  payments  are 
funded  by  a  combination  of  direct  s4>pro- 
prlations  and  appropriations  of  insurance 
reserves.  The  CBO  estimates  this  bill  au- 
thorizes $500,000  in  budget  authority  for 
1982,  and  that  If  used,  it  would  restilt  in 
$400,000  of  outlays.  However,  the  Com- 
merce-State-Justice Appropriations  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House  contains  no  appropria- 
tion for  these  payments.  In  addition,  these 
payments  are  not  assumed  in  the  1982  First 
Budget  Resolution  or  the  President's 
budget. 

HJU  19S3,  COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
qUALTTT  AUTHORIZATIONS 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
operations  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  during  fiscal  years  1982-1984.  $500 
thousand  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
which  when  combined  with  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation of  $1,044  million  would  fund 
these  programs  at  $1.5  million.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  if  funded  at  the  $50  thousand 
level,  1982  outlays  would  be  $473  thousand. 
These  funds  were  not  requested  in  the 
President's  budget  nor  assumed  in  the 
budget  resolution.  The  conference  report  on 
the  HUD  appropriation  bill  which  has 
passed  the  House  includes  the  $1,044  million 
assumed  by  the  President,  but  does  not  in- 
clude the  $500  thousand  authorized  in  this 
blU. 

H.R.  4084— MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

This  biU  contains  numerous  technical  and 
other  amendments  to  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972.  The  bill  provides  an 
authorization  of  $10.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $11.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
CBO  estimates  that  If  funded  at  these 
levels,  fiscal  year  1983  outlays  would  be  $9.3 
million  and  fiscal  year  1984  outlays  would 
be  $11.7  million.  No  fiscal  year  1982  authori- 
zation Is  necessary. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLtTTION  J7»— 
HIGHWAY  ALLOCATIONS  AUTHORIZATIONS 

H.  Con.  Res.  179  is  annually  submitted 
legislation  which  allocates  highway  funding 
to  the  States.  23  U.S.  Code  104(bK5)  re- 
quires Congressional  approval  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  allocate  to  the 
SUtes  the  $3,235  miUion  Interstate  High- 
way program  funding. 

H.  Con.  Res.  179  has  no  budget  impact. 
The  program  Impact  is  to  allocate  to  the 
SUtes  their  fiscal  year  1983  IntersUte  fund- 
ing for  advance  planning. 

H.R.  3136 — OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  (OPIC)  AMENDMENTS 

H.R.  3136  does  not  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  any  new  funds.  The  bill  extends 
the  authority  of  OPIC  from  September  30, 
1981,  to  September  30,  1985.  It  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Corporation's  guar- 
anteed loan  and  insurance  program  and  ear- 
marks a  portion  of  the  Corporation's  earn- 
ings for  use  in  its  direct  investment  fund. 

R.R.  4— INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES  PROTECTION 
ACT 

HJl.  4  does  not  provide  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  funds.  It  provides  for  penalties 
for  the  release  of  security  Information. 


H.R.  ISaO— NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POUNDATIOII 
AUTHORIZATION 

This  bill  would  authorize  National  Science 
Foundation  activities  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$1,161  million  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated. CBO  estimates  that  if  funded  at  that 
level,  1982  outlays  would  be  $550  million. 
The  President's  budget  request  for  NSF  in 
fiscal  year  1982  is  $1,034  million  which  CBO 
estimates  would  provide  $509  million  In  out- 
lays. The  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Bill  contains  $1,071  million  in 
budget  authority  which  CBO  estimates  wiU 
result  in  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  of  $520  mil- 
lion. This  is  the  level  approved  by  the  con- 
ference committee  and  passed  by  the  House. 
The  conference  report  awaits  Senate  consid- 
eration. 

H.R.  337T— AUTHORIZATIONS  POR  THE  NONPER- 
PORMING  ARTS  PU  NOTIONS  POR  THE  KENNEDY 
CENTER 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services  neces- 
sary to  the  nonperformlng  arts  functions  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes.  $4.5 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In 
1982.  CBO  estimates  that  if  funded  at  that 
level,  1982  outlays  would  be  $4.1  million. 
These  funds  are  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Interior  appropriations  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  included  $4.3  million 
for  this  purpose.* 


PRESroENT  REAGAN  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Fori))  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  has  to  wonder  if  it  is  not  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  ultimate  goal  to  com- 
pletely abolish  the  Federal  work  force. 
He  seems  to  view  these  civil  servants 
with  total  contempt. 

Ehrery  time  the  President  talks  of 
cutting  the  budget.  Federal  workers 
are  at  the  forefront  of  his  list  of  vic- 
tims. He  appears  to  view  them  as  the 
most  expendable  soldiers  in  the 
budget  battle. 

At  the  President's  request  last 
month,  as  part  of  the  reconciliation 
debacle,  the  majority  in  Congress  de- 
cided to  eliminate  twice-a-year  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  retired  Federal 
workers,  guaranteeing  them  less  pro- 
tection against  soaring  living  costs 
without  any  guarantee  the  administra- 
tion's program  will  reduce  inflation. 

Now  the  President  wants  to  delay 
paying  these  retired  workers  any  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  until  October  of 
1982.  He  wants  them,  in  effect,  to  pre- 
tend that  nothing  has  happened  to 
their  purchasing  power.  Such  disre- 
gard for  reality  is  bound  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  active  Federal 
work  force,  whose  morale  is  at  low 
ebb. 

Retired  Federal  workers  received 
their  last  cost-of-living  increase  last 
March.  One  due  in  September  was 
wiped  out  under  budget  reconciliation. 
The  next  one  is  due  in  March,  but  the 


President  says  cavalierly,  let  us  delay 
that  until  October  of  1982. 

This  would  mean  that  these  workers 
will  have  gone  19  months  without  any 
relief  from  inflation.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimates  that  in  that 
same  period  the  c»st  of  living  will  have 
increased  by  about  13  percent— and 
this  is  an  optimistic  estimate.  Are  we 
going  to  tell  these  people  already 
living  on  modest  incomes  to  Just 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to 
live  on  13  percent  less  real  income?  I 
think  this  is  pretty  heartless. 

Donald  Devine,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  re- 
cently has  informed  us  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  benefits  of  both 
working  and  retired  Federal  workers 
covered  by  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program.  This  will  be 
necessary,  he  said,  to  "protect  the  tax- 
payer" from  an  increase  in  insurance 
rates.  In  a  real  sense  this  will  be  tanta- 
moiuit  to  a  reduction  in  incMime. 

The  White  House  wants  as  well  to 
eliminate  75,000  more  Federal  jobs. 
The  attitude  seems  to  be  that  Federal 
workers  are  extra  baggage  that  should 
be  Jettisoned. 

We  do  not  have  Federal  woiters  be- 
cause we  have  tried  to  make  work  for 
people.  We  have  them  because  there 
are  jobs  for  them  to  do.  When  we 
eliminate  Federal  employees,  we  at 
the  same  time  reduce  or  eliminate 
vital  services  to  our  citizens. 

Maybe  this  is  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  return  us  all  to  the 
era  of  rugged  individualism  where  ev- 
eryone takes  care  of  himself  and  t<x> 
bad  for  those  who  cannot.* 


POLAND:  WHAT  SHOULD  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DO? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  Members' 
attention  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
economic  situation  in  Poland  and  its 
implications. 

Paul  Marer.  professor  of  Interna- 
tional Business  at  Indiana  University, 
recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  statement 
entitled  "Poland:  What  Should  the 
U.S.  Do?" 

This  paper  provides  a  disturbing  sce- 
nario on  the  possible  outcome  if 
Poland  is  unable  to  reverse  its  current 
economic  decline  and  suggests  a  ra- 
tional approach  to  the  situation:  a 
comprehensive  economic  stabilization 
and  reform  program  supported  by 
Polish  membership  in  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank  and  by  a  foreign  assist- 
ance package  financed  by  Western 
governments,  international  financial 
institutions,  and  private  banks. 
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The  analysis  and  suggestions  In  this 
paper,  which  follows,  deserve  our  at- 
tention and  consideration: 

PoLAHo:  What  Should  the  U.S.  Do? 
(By  Paul  Marer) 

U.S.  national  interest  in  Poland  is  two- 
fold. One  Is  to  preserve  the  political  gains 
the  Polish  people  have  achieved  through 
such  institutions  as  the  Church,  private  ag- 
riculture, and  the  trade  union  movement.  It 
is  vital  to  U.S.  interests  to  assure  Polish  so- 
ciety's pluralism  both  for  the  salce  of  the 
Polish  people  and  as  an  example  to  other 
countries  of  the  direction  in  which  a  Com- 
munist society  can  evolve.  The  other  is  to 
prevent  the  outright  repudiation  of  Po- 
land's $26  billion  debt  to  Western  govern- 
ments and  banlu,  not  only  because  the  owed 
amount  is  large  but  because  default  is  )ikely 
to  trigger  debt  repudiation  by  other  coun- 
tries. The  total  impact  could  shake  the 
Western  financial  system  to  its  foundation. 

If  the  VS.  and  other  Western  countries 
continue  to  assume  a  "do  nothing"  or  "do 
very  little"  political  posture,  here  is  the 
likely  chain  of  evenU  that  can  drag  Poland 
(and  our  Interests)  into  a  disaster  that 
nobody  wants. 

Poland  today  is  in  the  midst  of  a  tallspin 
economic  crisis  whose  real  causes  go  much 
beyond  the  sporadic  strikes  which  make  the 
headlines  or  the  reduced  workweek  Solidari- 
ty negotiated.  For  decades,  overriding  prior- 
ity has  been  given  to  heavy  industry, 
making  production  simultaneously  capital- 
and  raw-material-intensive,  thus,  also 
import-intensive.  The  first  half  of  the  19708 
witnessed  an  almost  indiscriminate  expan- 
sion of  industrial  capacity,  partly  financed 
by  Western  credit. 

Agriculture  has  been  neglected.  Shortages 
of  inputs,  a  poor  incentive  system,  bureau- 
cratic Interference,  and  unfavorable  weath- 
er several  years  in  a  row  have  led  to  output 
levels  much  below  their  potential.  Poland 
has  had  to  import  one-third  of  its  grain  at  a 
cost  of  $1  billion  annually. 

UntU  the  late  1970s  the  Polish  leadership 
could  sweep  the  problems  under  the  rug  by 
borrowing  heavily  from  the  West.  Since 
1979  Poland  has  been  maneuvering  desper- 
ately and,  as  we  luiow,  unsuccessfully  to 
avoid  forced  rescheduling.  It  has  cut  im- 
ports, more  and  more  of  them  essential,  and 
pushed  exports,  more  and  more  diverted 
from  the  domestic  supply  line,  causing  bot- 
tlenecks in  industry,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  retail  sector.  The  outcome  is  a 
rapidly  spreading  under-utilization  of  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Officially  reported  nation- 
al income  declined  in  1979,  in  1980.  and  a 
steep  further  decline  of  at  least  15-20  per- 
cent is  projected  for  1981. 

DEBT  RESCHEDUUMG 

Poland  owes  $10  bUlion  to  Western  gov- 
ernments and  $16  billion  to  commercial 
banks.  So  far  rescheduling  has  Involved  only 
a  portion  of  the  total.  In  April  Western  gov- 
ernments agreed  to  defer  90  percent  of  the 
principal  and  interest  on  approximately  $3 
billion  for  7  years,  without  imposing  condi- 
tions that  have  real  teeth,  even  though  the 
Polish  government  is  not  comin«  to  grips 
with  the  fundamental  causes  of  its  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  The  reasons  are:  (1) 
Western  creditors  do  not  have  a  strong  bar- 
gaining hand:  what  else  can  they  do  but  re- 
schedule? Default  would  hurt  both  sides.  (2) 
West  European  governments  and  banks 
(under  strong  government  influence)  worry 
that  if  conditions  were  imposed,  the  East 
would  accuse  them  of  undermining  detente. 
(3)    Western    policymakers    are    uncertain 
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which  steps  would  halt  the  Polish  econo- 
my's nosedive,  since  the  situation  is  unprec- 
edented. 

Rescheduling  by  commercial  banks  is 
under  way  and  the  banks  are  attempting  to 
set  conditions  that  have  real  teeth.  The 
problem  is  that  the  Polish  government  has 
been  unwilling  to  Introduce,  even  as  yet  to 
propose,  a  comprehensive  and  feasible  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  reform  program, 
except  to  raise  retail  prices  steeply  next 
January.  Meanwhile  Poland  drifts. 

This  drift  has  ominous  consequences.  Be- 
cause there  is  no  program  and  because  over 
the  years  Poland's  leaders  have  reneged  on 
many  promises  made  to  the  people.  Solidari- 
ty and  other  groups  have  no  trust  in  the 
government's  ability  to  lead  the  country  out 
of  crisis.  Solidarity's  leadership  finds  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  control  the  anger  of 
its  rank  and  file. 

Understanding  the  crisis-nature  of  Po- 
land's economic  situation.  Solidarity  in  the 
past  few  months  has  reversed  its  earlier 
stand  that  It  will  negotiate  only  on  issues 
that  are  the  traditional  concerns  of  labor 
unions  and  has  taken  the  initiative  propos- 
ing stabUlzation  and  reform  programs.  Soli- 
darity now  wants  a  constructive  dialogue 
with  the  government  since  only  a  program 
supported  by  both  the  government  and  Soli- 
darity has  the  chance  to  succeed.  But  the 
government  stubbornly  refuses  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  economic  program  with 
Solidarity^ 

Meanwhile,  the  international  consequenc- 
es of  Poland's  drift  U  that  the  foreign  re- 
sources so  desperately  needed  to  help  fi- 
nance a  stabilization  and  reform  program 
are  becoming  unavailable  from  the  West. 
Who  can  afford  to  continue  to  lend  billions 
to  a  country  whose  leadership  refuses  to 
tackle  seriously  its  own  problems? 

Unless  the  situation  can  be  drastically 
turned  around  soon,  Poland's  economic  tall- 
spin  will  continue.  The  Polish  government 
projects  that  the  drastic  drop  in  coal  pro- 
duction and  shortages  of  raw  materials  and 
spare  parts  will  cause  more  than  a  third  of 
industry  to  be  idle  by  early  1982.  Even  if  the 
first  round  of  debt  rescheduling  allows  all 
principal  and  interest  due  this  year  to  be 
postponed,  Poland  wUl  still  be  unable  to 
generate  enough  exports  to  pay  for  essen- 
tial imports. 

The  announced  price  rises  will  take  effect 
in  January,  at  a  time  when  not  only  food 
and  consumer  goods  but  coal  and  electricity 
will  also  be  In  short  supply.  People  will  have 
to  spend  endless  hours  in  lengthening 
queues,  in  freezing  winter,  to  try  to  buy  the 
essentials. 

If  the  economy  is  allowed  to  drift,  it  can 
easily  degenerate  into  total  economic  col- 
lapse and  a  breakdown  of  civil  order.  As 
Polish  security  forces  and  the  military  try 
to  keep  control,  the  scales  <imi  probably  be 
tipped  in  favor  of  Russian  troops  interven- 
ing to  preserve  "law  and  order."  In  retalia- 
tion, the  West  will  almost  certainly  stop 
selling  commodities  and  extending  credits  to 
Poland  and  to  countries  that  have  partici- 
pated in  the  invasion.  Citing  economic 
weakness  and  the  Western  embu^o,  Po- 
land's new  puppet  government  may  be 
forced  into  a  unilateral  declaration  of  debt 
service  moratorium  of,  say,  five  or  ten  years, 
which  Western  banks  are  likely  to  consider 
default.  Banks  will  scramble  to  pull  out 
their  loans  from  the  Soviet  bloc  which, 
along  with  the  embargo,  may  well  trigger 
default  by  some  other  bloc  countries  also. 

This  action-reaction  sequence  could  bring 
East-West   trade   to  a  standstill   although 
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that  would  cause  much  greater  problems  for 
the  Eastern  countries,  the  blow  for  some 
firms  and  banks  in  the  West  will  be  s«vere. 
Seizing  the  default  precedent  and  the  con- 
fusion, it  is  possible  that  several  large 
debtor  countries  outside  the  Soviet  bloc  will 
also  insist  on  a  moratorium  on  debt  service, 
causing  further  panic  in  the  international 
financial  markets. 

The  Soviet  Union  wlU  teU  the  East  Euro- 
pean countries:  to  keep  your  economies 
afloat,  you  now  have  no  choice  but  to  move 
toward  greater  economic  integration  with 
the  USSR.  The  political  price  wiU  of  course 
be  specified.  If  the  Polish  crisis  happens  to 
precede  or  coincide  with  a  succession  crisis 
in  the  USSR,  a  tough  Russian  stance  vis-a- 
vis Poland  and  other  East  European  coun- 
tries will  be  even  more  likely,  because  no 
new  Soviet  leader  would  want  to  be  tagged 
as  responsible  for  "losing  Poland." 

C.S.  LEVERAGE 

Once  Russia  has  opted  for  a  ndlitary  solu- 
tion, the  U.S.— having  spoken  repeatedly  of 
its  dire  consequences— will  have  no  leverage 
to  alter  fundamentally  the  scenario  Just  de- 
scribed. 

■This  is  not  the  case  today.  While  the  U.S. 
has  no  power  to  control  events  in  Poland  or 
Soviet  actions  vis-a-vis  Poland,  it  does  have 
leverage  to  Influence  events.  Our  best  politi- 
cal and  economic  interest  Is  to  forestall  a 
military  "solution"  to  the  Polish  crisis.  The 
chances  of  a  military  solution  would  be 
greatly  lessened  if  Poland's  economic  tall- 
spin  could  be  reversed,  for  which  two  condi- 
tions are  essential.  One  is  a  comprehensive 
and  feasible  economic  stabilization  and 
reform  program  to  which  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, the  party,  the  workers,  and  the  peas- 
ants are  irrevocably  committed.  The  other  is 
a  foreign  loan  package  to  help  finance  such 
a  program. 

This  is  where  U.S.  leadership  and  leverage 
should  enter.  The  U.S.  government  should 
take  the  initiative  to  put  together  a  coali- 
tion of  Western  governments,  private  banks, 
and  international  financial  institutions  to 
arrange  a  three-year  plan  to  reschedule  all 
of  Poland's  debts  and  to  provide  Poland 
food,  raw  materials,  and  other  types  of  long 
term  credits  under  the  following  conditions. 

A.  That  the  Polish  government  put  forth 
promptly  a  detailed  and  realistic  economic 
stabilization  and  reform  program,  with  a 
timetable  of  implementation,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  Poland's  workers  and  peasants.  (Sol- 
idarity will  have  its  national  elections  next 
month  so  its  leadership  will  be  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  negotiate  on  government  proposals 
soon  thereafter.)  Western  creditors  should 
not  specify  in  detail  the  stabilization-reform 
program  but  should  insist  that  an  interna- 
tional task  force  be  responsible  for  monitor- 
ing Poland's  adherence  to  its  own  timetable. 
There  should  be  clear  understanding  that 
new  credits  will  be  released  only  as  program 
implementation  proceeds  as  pledged.  This  is 
necessary  in  light  of  the  fact  that  over  the 
years  the  Polish  government  has  provided 
its  creditors  targets  of  various  sorts  that 
have  proved  to  be  unrealistic  and  remained 
unfulfilled  by  wide  margins. 

B.  That  the  Polish  government  accept  cer- 
tain specific  recommendations  regarding  the 
earning  and  managing  of  hard  currency. 
The  recommendations  should  include: 

(1)  Joining  the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank. 
This  makes  sense  not  only  because  these  or- 
ganizations would  be  able  to  provide  some 
of  the  new  financing  but  also  because  they 
have  the  expertise  to  provide  useful  advice. 
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especially  as  it  concerns  the  promotion  of 
exports.  (As  of  now,  the  IMP  has  much  less 
expertise  than  some  of  the  large  interna- 
tional banks  on  how  to  restore  external 
equllibriiun  in  a  centrally  planned  economy. 
Thus,  it  is  Important  that  membership  in 
the  IMF  supplement  and  not  supplant  the 
other  conditions.) 

(2)  Poland  seeks  external  equity  capital. 
This  makes  sense  not  only  because  any  bor- 
rower is  wise  to  rely  on  a  mixture  of  debt 
and  equity  but  because  direct  investment 
can  help  solve  several  problems  simulta- 
neously: increase  ability  to  imjiort  machin- 
ery, equipment,  and  applied  technology; 
contribute  organizational,  management  and 
marketing  expertise  for  the  export  sector; 
and  provide  employment  for  workers  who 
may  otherwise  be  without  Jobs  as  industries 
and  enterprises  are  streamlined.  Polish  laws 
already  permit  foreign  investment,  but  to 
attract  long-tenA  capital  on  a  large  enough 
scale.  Poland  will  have  to  extend  its  scope 
and  provide  special  Incentives,  such  as  free 
trade  zones  or  export  platforms  similar  to 
those  currently  operating  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

RATIOHAIX  OP  THE  RSCOlOtEHDATIOIlS 

U.S.  leverage  would  apply  pressure  where 
it  is  most  needed  to  avoid  the  collapse  of 
Poland— on  the  Polish  government  which 
desperately  needs  food,  raw  materials,  and 
spare  parts  to  survive. 

If  the  U.S.  agreed  to  provide  some  re- 
sources, it  would  then  also  be  in  a  position 
to  pressure  its  allies  to  go  along  with  its  pro- 
posals. Since  the  plan  would  not  impose  po- 
litical conditions  on  Poland  and  would  not 
try  to  specify  the  content  of  economic  re- 
forms (only  that  its  feasibility  of  implemen- 
tation be  demonstrated),  the  West  could  not 
be  accused  of  interfering  in  Poland's  inter- 
nal affairs  or  trying  to  change  the  political- 
military  map  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Among  the  lasting  political  benefits  to  the 
U.S.  would  be  the  gratitude  of  the  Polish 
people  (who  are  among  the  best  friends  this 
country  has  anywhere),  both  for  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  for  pressuring  their 
government  to  solve  their  problem.  If  the 
Polish  government  will  not  play  ball,  the 
U.S.  will  have  lost  nothing. 

One  obstacle  is  the  expected  political  op- 
position in  the  U.S.  to  further  loans  to 
Poland  at  the  time  when  so  many  domestic 
programs  are  cut.  This  could  be  overcome  if 
the  U.S.  contribution  required  little  or  no 
inunediate  budget  outlay,  such  as  sending 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  other 
help  to  Polish  agriculture  on  long-term 
credit  and  guaranteeing  loans  and  invest- 
ments provided  by  the  private  sector.  The 
proposed  program  would  be  helped  further 
by  presidential  leadership  persuading  the 
American  people  that  it  is  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  question  our  policymakers  must 
ponder  is  this:  WiU  the  U.S.  stand  idly  by 
while  events  in  Poland  are  rushing  in  a  di- 
rection likely  to  be  resolved  against  our  vital 
interests  or  will  the  U.S.  assume  a  leader- 
ship role  and  Influence  events  toward  a  fa- 
vorable outcome?* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (X>n8ent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daitnoceyer)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.   Dannehkter.   for   30   minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  McKnnnnr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Napisr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   DAinranTKR,   for   30   minutes, 
September  22. 

Mr.  Daitnemxtzr,  for  30  minutes, 
September  23. 

Mr.  Dawmoieyer,  for  30  minutes, 
September  24. 

Mr.  Emebson,  for  30  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 22. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dymally)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  Zablocki,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  BONKER,  for  60  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1981. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  for  60 
minutes,  on  September  23,  1981. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Dymally  for  5  minutes.  Septem- 
ber 22,  1981. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dymally)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 
Mr.  Pease  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  FoRO  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  CoELHO  in  two  instances. 
Idr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
B«Ir.  Studds. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.   Jones  of  Tennessee  in   10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Fattntroy. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Frank  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  September  21 
through  24.  on  accoimt  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  delegation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and   extend    remarks   was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  LUNGREN,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  3136  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dannemeyer)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mrs.  Heckler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY. 

Mr.  Napier. 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 
Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

■Mr.  CONtE. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  High  School  Activities  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  September  22.  1981.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Determi- 
nation No.  81-12.  finding  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  extend  credit  in  connection  with  certain 
trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
pursuant  to  section  2(bK2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  SUte  of 
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Alaslu;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of  various  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Joint 
Inspection  Unit,  pursuant  to  section 
301(e)(3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  on  foreign  military 
sales  as  of  June  30,  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
36<a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  to  authorize 
the  use  of  assets  vested  under  that  Act 
during  World  War  II  for  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment of  $20,000  to  the  Government  of  Swit- 
zerland and  to  provide  for  the  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  remainder  of  such  assets;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  processing  of  Defense 
Department  personnel  security  clearances 
(GOD-Bl-105.  September  15,  1981);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Armed  Services. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  reporting  requirements 
of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
(EMI>81-105,  September  14.  1981);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's Implementation  of  the  Public 
Law  95-507  subcontracting  and  surety  bond 
waiver  provisions  (CED-81-151.  September 
18,  1981),  pursuant  to  section  7(J)(3)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Small  Business. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  220.  Joint  reso- 
lution proclaiming  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  requesting  the  President  to  ascertain 
from  the  Soviet  Union  the  whereabouts  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  return 
to  freedom:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-153,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severjilly  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spencx): 
H.R.  4529.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  15  excess  naval  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  COLEMAN: 
B.M.  4530.  A  bill  to  authorize  designated 
employees  in  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al, Department  of  Agriculture,  to  carry  fire- 
arms and  to  make  arrests  and  searches  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FoRO  of  Tennessee): 
H.R.  4531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  stand- 
ards used  for  determining  whether  individ- 
uals are  not  employees  for  purposes  of  the 
employment  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  4532.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  22-percent  rate  of  percentage  depletion 
for  independent  producers  and  royalty 
owners;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERDAHL: 
H.R.  4533.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  targeted 
Jobs  tax  credit  for  certain  wages  paid  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  14  and  who 
are  participating  in  work  experience  and 
career  exploration  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4534.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  continue 
in  effect  the  medicaid  requirement  that 
States  provide  OO-days'  notice  of  certain 
changes  in  reimbursement  methods  or 
levels;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
H.R.  4535.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  any  deduc- 
tion or  credit  to  any  manufacturer  of  any 
breastmllk  substitute  for  any  activity  which 
is  not  consistent  with  the  International 
Code  of  Marketing  of  BreastmUk  Substi- 
tutes; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  4536.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  which  reduce  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax,  and  to  provide  that  the  addition- 
al revenues  resulting  from  such  repeals 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Trust  Fund;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bdr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  4537.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  7.5S-per- 
cent  Federal  employee  pay  increase;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Bkown  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  4538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.  Con.  Res.  185.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  "National  Guard  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

185.  The  SPEIAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  Rudolf  Hess;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO: 

H.R.  4539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark 
Suzuki;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

HJi.  4540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
Irene  Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  478:  Mr.  Fobsttrk. 

H.R.  1853:  Mr.  McOkath.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
RoBiifsoii,  Mrs.  BouQUAKO,  Mr.  Patmah,  Mr. 
OTniDKRsoii,  Mr.  GiPRAasT,  Mr.  Rccdla.  Mr. 
QuiLLDi,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Madigam,  Mr. 
KjiAicn,  Mr.  SiLJAHon.  Mr.  Corcoraii,  Mr. 
Shtdkr,  Mr.  DAimifrncR.  Mr.  Brkaux,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bdtlir. 
Mr.  ICELAND,  and  Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Rnrra. 

H.R.  2977:  Mr.  Traxlkr. 

H.R.  3101:  Mr.  Bafalis. 

H.R.     3309:     Mrs.     Fbhwick     and     Mr. 

RlXALDO. 

H.R.  3393:  Mr.  Raxskl. 

H.R.  3394:  Mr.  Ramgel. 

HJl.  3984:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  4407:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  MiTRPBY,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  For- 
STTHE,  Mr.  Bataus.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Badram. 

H.R.  4409:  Mr.  Obkrstar.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 

CONTERS. 

H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mrs.  BouQUARD,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Forsytre.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Hartnxtt,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Watkins.  and 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

H.J.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Hart- 
nxtt. Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
and  Mr.  English. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Carman, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Nelligan,  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Fitrian. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Ftthian,  and  Mr. 
Carman. 

H.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Fitrian,  and 
Mr.  Carman. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

201.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  M.  V. 
WiUiams.  et  al..  Bristol.  Tenn..  relative  to 
citizens'  band  radio  regulation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


202  Also,  petition  of  the  Oty  Council, 
Broadview  Heights,  Ohio,  relative  to  Feder- 
al Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 

203  Also,  petition  of  the  49th  annual  con- 
vention. New  York  SUte  Department, 
Polish  Legion  American  Veterans,  Kenoza 
Lake,  New  York,  relative  to  veterans'  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
-Page  3.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"(d)  Whoever  falsely  asserts,  publishes,  or 
otherwise  claims  that  any  individual  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities, where  such  assertion,  publication, 
or  claim  prejudices  the  safety  or  weU-belng 


of  any  officer,  employee,  or  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  adversely  affects  the  for- 
eign affairs  functions  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $50,000,  or 

—Page  3,  after  line  21.  Insert  the  following: 
(e)  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  engaged 
in  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
activities,  any  person  is  about  to  engage  in 
conduct  that  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  may  make  application  to 
an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  conduct.  Upon  a 
showing  that  the  safety  or  well-being  of  any 
officer,  employee,  or  citizen  of  the  United 
Stotes  would  likely  be  Jeopardized  or  that 
Irreparable  damage  to  United  SUtes  foreign 
Intelligence  or  counterintelligence  activities 
or  foreign  affairs  functions  would  be  likely 
to  result  if  such  conduct  is  carried  out.  a 
permanent    or    temporary    injunction,    re- 
straining  order,   or   other   order   may   be 
granted.  Any  proceeding  conducted  by  a 
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court  under  this  subsection  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  any  Information 
constitutes  the  type  of  information  de- 
scribed in  this  Act  shaU  be  held  in  camera. 


HJl.  4522 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
—Page  21.  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  122.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  grant  a  business 
license  to  any  person  who.  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  offers  drug  parapher- 
nalia (as  defined  in  the  Model  Drug  Para- 
phernalia Act  drafted  by  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Justice.  August  1979)  for 
sale  in  the  course  of  the  business  for  which 
such  license  is  required. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
—Page  31.  after  line  3.  inaert  the  followtnc 
new  section: 

Sbc.  122.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  implemenU- 
tion  of  a  personnel  lottery  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  of  firefighters  or  poUce  officers. 
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COSTA  RICA  IS  160  YEARS  OLD— 
AND  NEEDS  OUR  HELP 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAHYLAND 
nr  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 15  was  the  independence  day  of 
Central  America's  only  democracy  and 
our  best  and  oldest  friend  in  the 
region— Costa  Rica.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly birthday,  marking  not  only  the 
160th  anniversary  of  Costa  Rica's  in- 
dependence from  Spain,  but  also  the 
continuing  precipitotis  decline  of  the 
country's  economy. 

To  combat  this  decline,  a  group  of 
Costa  Rican  businessmen  has  formed  a 
national  effort  for  export  development 
(ENADE)  in  an  attempt  to  revitalize 
the  economy.  Representatives  of  this 
group  were  in  Washington  last  week 
trying  to  convince  Americans  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  Costa  Rica's 
democratic,  private-sector-oriented  de- 
velopment efforts  before  the  economy 
deteriorates  beyond  saving. 

They  brought  with  them  a  brief  doc- 
ument telling  their  story,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. As  the  document  demon- 
strates, the  need  is  great.  I  am  tremen- 
dously gratified  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  week  voted  out 
$20  million  in  economic  support  funds 
for  Costa  Rica.  This  is  the  least  we  can 
do.  It  will  create  a  demonstration 
effect  to  help  Costa  Rica  get  from 
other  sources  the  amounts  of  neces- 
sary credit  cited  in  the  document. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  information  carefully,  and  to 
support  our  efforts  to  help  our  Cen- 
tral American  friend. 

ENADE— Natiohal  Eitort  for  Export 

DlVKLOPlfEirT 

Since  our  visit  to  Washington  D.C.,  5 
months  ago.  Costa  Rica's  economic  situation 
has  deteriorated  at  sm  alarming  rate. 

The  seriousness  of  the  gap  between  our 
annual  earnings  from  exports  and  the  por- 
tion of  our  external  debt  that  must  be  paid 
within  the  year  is  now  known.  While  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  reach  $1.5  billion  this 
year,  the  debt  service  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1981  and  the  whole  of  1982  will  represent  a 
disbursement  of  $927  million  (including 
$120.2  million  in  principal  and  interest  al- 
ready due).  (See  attachment  I).  Incidentally 
these  figures  do  not  include  private  sector 
Indebtedness. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  current  external 
debt,  including  that  of  the  private  sector,  is 
in  excess  of  3  billion  dollars  (it  increased  by 
50  percent  in  barely  18  months),  which  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  1981  GNP 
at  current  prices. 

The  scarcity  of  dollars  with  which  to  pay 
for  our  essential  imports  has  reached  a  criti- 


cal point.  The  free  rate  of  exchange  contin- 
ues to  rise:  it  has  tripled  the  official  rate  of 
exchange  in  under  twelve  months,  while  the 
most  conservative  estimates  indicate  that  it 
could  well  quadruple  the  free  rate  before 
the  year  is  over. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  the  free 
rate  of  exchange  was  «25  per  dollar,  or  2.9 
times  greater  than  the  official  parity  of 
«8.60  per  dollar. 

The  impact  of  the  Increase  In  the  free  rate 
of  exchange  on  imports  of  essential  goods 
and  raw  materials  exerts  pressure  on  costs 
and  on  inflation.  If.  at  the  outset  of  the 
year.  It  was  estimated  that  we  would  have 
an  inflation  of  40  percent  (In  1980  inflation 
came  to  20  percent),  it  is  now  expected  that 
this  figure  wUl  rise  to  60  percent. 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  Costa 
Rlcans,  which  suddenly  dropped  to  half  in 
December  1980  as  a  result  of  the  de  facto 
devaluation  of  the  colon,  is  currently  a  third 
of  what  it  was  nine  months  ago.  In  one  year, 
unemployment  rose  from  5  percent  to  7.50 
percent  (65,000  persons  out  of  a  Job)  and 
could  reach  10  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year  if  the  Government  should  find  itself 
forced  to  put  a  halt  on  investment  programs 
and  the  private  sector  may  be  forced  to 
close  down  or  reduce  operations.  Hidden  un- 
employment or  underemployment  affects 
200,000  persons,  or  27.8  percent  of  the  active 
population. 

The  consolidated  deficit  of  the  public 
sector  (Central  government,  autonomous  in- 
stitutions and  state  enterprises)  had  origi- 
nally been  set  at  $250  million  for  the  cur- 
rent year  which  is  equivalent  to  9  percent  of 
GNP.  As  a  result  of  the  devaluation  (an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  obligations  and  pur- 
chases abroad),  this  deficit  could  reach  13 
percent  of  GNP  or  $350  million. 

Credit  to  the  private  sector  has  been  seri- 
ously restricted  and,  consequently,  so  have 
the  possibilities  for  expanding  production. 
While  in  1975,  of  the  total  domestic  credit 
ouUtanding  of  the  National  Banking 
System  81.3  percent  corresponded  to  the 
private  sector  and  18.7  to  the  public  sector, 
in  1980,  and  1981  the  proportion  changed 
radically:  57.6  percent  to  the  private  sector 
and  42.4  to  the  public  sector.  As  a  result,  the 
private  sector  was  forced  to  turn  to  external 
credits  for  financing,  thus  initially  aggravat- 
ing the  problem  of  the  country's  indebted- 
ness abroad.  Although,  there  are  no  official 
figures.  It  is  estimated  that  the  external 
debt  of  the  private  sector  amounts  to  some 
$650  million,  most  of  It  in  short-term  loans 
(See  attachment  II). 

An  ever  greater  participation  by  the  State 
In  economic  activities  can  be  appreciated 
from  an  analysis  of  the  employment  figures. 
In  1977,  the  private  sector  absorbed  83.7 
percent  of  the  economically  active  popula- 
tion, with  16.2  percent  employed  by  the 
public  sector.  Pour  years  later,  the  private 
sector  accounted  for  80.6  percent  of  total 
employment  and  the  public  sector  for  19.37 
percent.  One  in  every  five  persons  making 
up  the  labor  force  of  the  country  are  work- 
ing for  the  SUte  (See  attachment  III). 

The  Government  has  tried  to  correct  the 
situation,  but  the  problems  have  now 
reached  unmanageable  proportions.  Since 
February  last  year,  when  the  authorities  ob- 
served the  first  symptoms  of  deterioration. 


a  contingency  agreement  was  being  negoti- 
ated with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
By  June  1980  it  was  common  knowledge 
that  the  limits  set  by  the  IMF  program  had 
been  exceeded  and  attempts  were  made  to 
renegotiate  these  in  August.  These  conver- 
sations continued  laboriously  until  March. 
1981,  when  the  IMF  agreed  to  grant  an  ex- 
tended fund  facility  agreement  for  three 
years  amounting  to  $325  million. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  had  de- 
creed the  fluctuation  of  the  colon  (partial  in 
September,  1980,  and  total  In  December  of 
that  same  year),  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  excise  and  sales  taxes  and  attempting  to 
reduce  public  expenditure  by  setting  up  a 
budget  authority  with  Jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  public  sector. 

None  of  the  foregoing  proved  sufficient. 
The  burden  of  the  short-  and  medium-term 
external  debt,  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court 
ruling  declaring  that  the  fluctuation  of  the 
colon  was  unconstitutional  (an  historic  and 
unprecedented  Judgment)  and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  to  contain  im- 
ports, the  growing  balance  of  trade  deficit, 
have  all  contributed  to  make  the  situation 
untenable.  The  IMP  Agreement,  based  on 
the  expecUtlon  of  additional  net  capital  in- 
flows, was  again  broken  and  the  disburse- 
ments stopped  under  the  extended  fund  fa- 
cility. The  Government  is  striving  to  per- 
suade the  IMF  to  again  renegotiate.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  in  fact  declared  a  morato- 
rium on  the  external  debt,  while  awaiting 
the  results  of  Kuhn  Loeb  and  Lehmann's  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  renegotiation  from  the 
creditors. 

The  preliminary  report  from  this  firm  in- 
dicates that,  as  of  July  15,  1981,  that  debt 
amounted  to  $322.5  million  in  short-term 
obligations  and  $2.3  billion  in  terms  over 
one  year;  in  other  words,  a  total  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion (See  attachment  IV,  Tables  1  to  6). 

Of  this  amount,  $120.2  million  is  already 
past  due,  while  $806.8  million,  of  which  $510 
million  is  principal,  will  mature  over  the 
next  twelve  months.  If  the  trade  balance 
deficit  is  added  to  these  obligations,  the 
total  resource  gap  over  the  next  twelve 
months  will  amount  to  $1.3  billion. 

Even  if  the  external  debt  renegotiation 
were  to  become  a  reality  next  month,  allow- 
ing for  a  grace  period  of  between  3  and  5 
years  obtained  from  the  commercial  banks 
and  bilateral  creditors  on  all  principal  pay- 
ments, $504.6  million  will  still  be  required 
over  the  next  twelve  months,  which  togeth- 
er with  current  account  balance  needs 
amounting  to  $378.5  million  gives  a  total  of 
$883.1  million  of  foreign  exchange  urgently 
needed  by  Costa  Rica  in  the  near  term. 

The  only  way  to  close  the  gap  would  be 
through  a  more  stringent  reduction  of  Im- 
ports, a  further  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  and  increased  capital  Inflows  from  of- 
ficial and  private  sources  abroad. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Government  has  not 
been  idle.  Apart  from  the  increase  in  the 
free  rate  of  exchange  and  the  subsequent 
decrease  in  Imports,  on  September  1st  the 
Government  Implemented  further  controls 
through  import  licenses  and  prohibited  all 
imports  of  vehicles  and  capital  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  spare  parts. 


•  Thi*  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Nevertheless,  these  measures  appear  to  be 
insufficient  and  it  is  now  clear  that  a  long 
period  of  financial  and  fiscal  disciplining  is 
in  store  for  this  and  future  administrations 
as  the  economy  will  have  to  undergo  far- 
reaching  structural  adjustments. 

Sulwtantlal  external  assistance  will  be  re- 
quired if  this  disciplining  and  adjustments 
are  to  be  achieved  under  the  basic  tenets  of 
a  democratic  society  and  a  market  economy. 
Allow  me  to  illustrate  another  way  the 
reasons  why  CosU  Rica  finds  itself  in  the 
current  situation.  For  at  least  four  decades, 
Costa  Rica  has  tried  to  achieve  the  double 
objective  of  Improving  the  standard  of  living 
of  its  population  while  preserving  its  democ- 
racy. But  social  Justice  and  strong,  free  po- 
litical institutions  are  not  easily  attained 
within  the  framework  of  an  underdeveloped 
country,  where  foreign  earnings  are  vulner- 
able to  declining  international  prices  of  the 
basic  commodities  and  raw  materials  sold 
abroad  and  to  soaring  prices  of  the  oil  cap- 
ital goods,  financial  resoiutses  and  technolo- 
gy It  must  import. 

These  circumstances  notwithstanding, 
from  1961  to  date  Costa  Rica  has  achieved 
an  excellent  record  in  welfare  indicators  as 
shown  In  attachment  V.  Life  expectancy,  for 
Instance,  rose  from  age  61  to  68  in  Just  15 
years.  During  that  same  period,  the  dally 
per  capita  intake  of  calories  went  from  a 
below  standard  of  less  than  2,000  to  a  better 
average  of  2.400. 

Over  a  period  of  24  years— from  1949  to 
1973— two  Indicators  also  reflect  substantial 
progress:  the  number  of  homes  with  electric 
or  gas  ranges  rose  from  25  to  44  percent, 
while  the  number  of  home  owners  rose  from 
38  to  50  percent. 

Educational  levels  achieved  by  our  popula- 
tion have  long  been  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
Costa  Rican  system:  Registration  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  since  I960  has  risen 
by  a  spectacular  rate  of  over  320  percent  (vs. 
an  average  population  growth  of  two  per- 
cent or  better  during  the  period),  while  the 
number  of  teachers  has  Increased  260  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  schools  180  percent. 
There  are  two  indicators  which  portray 
our  social  development,  the  figures  for  elec- 
tric consumption  and  telephone  service  un- 
derline the  fact  that  the  Costa  Rican  popu- 
lation has  greatly  benefited  from  economic 
progress.  Per  capita  electricity  consumption 
increased  by  270  percent  and  although  in 
1960,  45  percent  of  the  population  had 
access  to  electrical  service,  by  1978  that  per- 
centage was  70.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Costa  Rica  has  abundant  hydroelectri- 
cal  resources  and  therefore  does  not  need  to 
import  oil  for  electric  generation. 

In  all  fairness,  this  overall  progress  was 
too  fast  and  too  overwhelming,  and  perhaps 
one  could  argue  that  Costa  Rica  could  not 
afford  it.  But  we  also  have  to  admit  that 
were  it  not  for  this  sharing  of  the  dividends 
of  economic  progress.  Central  America 
would  have  been  deprived  of  this  last  func- 
tioning democracy. 

The  model  proved  its  viability  as  long  as 
international  inflation  was  low,  foreign  re- 
sources and  demand  for  our  primary  prod- 
ucts assured  us  a  continued  net  Inflow  of 
capital,  and  Internal  policies  were  sound  and 
austere.  But  a  combination  of  balance  of 
payments  difficulties,  scarcity  of  foreign 
capital,  deficit  spending,  oversupply  of 
money  and  rising  expectations  of  the  Costa 
Rican  people  brought  about  by  increasing 
social  development  is  responsible  for  the 
current  sad  state  of  our  affairs. 

Few  Costa  Rlcans  disagree  on  what  must 
be  done.  Under  circumstances,  we  firmly  be- 
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lieve  the  time  has  come  to  adopt  severe  and 
drastic  limitations  on  public  spending,  plus 
a  reduced  dependence  on  foreign  goods  and 
adjusting  our  expectation  to  what  we  can 
actually  afford.  There  is  only  one  guarantee 
for  the  survival  of  our  social  and  political 
system.  If  we  want  democracy  to  prevail  In 
Costa  Rica  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  keep  an 
option  open  for  pluralistic  societies  in  Cen- 
tral America,  sound,  private  economic  devel- 
opment—of the  kind  that  has  characterized 
our  country  In  the  last  40  years— must  be  al- 
lowed to  flourish. 

The  only  choice  open  to  us  at  this  time  is 
to  Increase  Investments  In  the  private  sector 
In  order  to  develop  additional  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  achieve  a  sustained  growth.  A  non- 
profit effort  of  the  Costa  Rican  private 
sector  aimed  to  promote  and  channel  invest- 
ment and  capital  resources  to  the  country- 
known  as  ENADE  (an  acronym  for  National 
Effort  for  Export  Development)— has  been 
in  the  forming  stages  In  the  recent  past. 
ENADE  is  by  and  large  one  of  a  very  few 
programs  so  far  designed  with  the  aim  of  in- 
creasing production  of  goods  marketable 
abroad,  generating  additional  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  so  desperately  needed  for 
debt  payment  puri>oses  and  the  continu- 
ation of  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
BANEX,  an  AID-backed  export  bank  and 
trading  company  is  another  Costa  Rican 
effort  with  the  same  goals  as  ENADE. 

Jamaica  and  Costa  Rica  are,  for  the 
moment,  the  only  examples  of  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  whose  democratic  institu- 
tions are  strong  eflough  to  provide  an  alter- 
native to  Marxism,  terrorism  or  right-wing 
dictatorships.  However,  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  countries  must  be  made. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  neither  Jamaica 
nor  Costa  Rica  need  military  assistance  for 
the  time  being,  no  other  common  ground 
exists  between  them.  For  aU  practical  pur- 
poses, Jamaica  has  no  Influence  over  the 
Central  American  area,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  Costa  Rica  does  not  have  any  Influ- 
ence in  the  Caribbean.  Each  country  must, 
therefore,  play  Its  own  role  In  an  effort  to 
neutralize  the  pressures  on  their  respective 
areas  resulting  from  the  expansionist  poli- 
cies of  the  USSR  and  the  open  aggressive- 
ness of  its  surrogate  in  the  Hemisphere, 
Cuba.  Different  sets  of  policies  must  also  be 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic weaknesses  In  both  countries,  allow- 
ing at  the  same  time  for  adjustments  In  the 
differences  In  tradition,  idiosyncrasies  and 
political  institutions. 

The  only  hope  for  Costa  Rica  Is  a  massive 
Inflow  of  soft,  long-term  capital  and  tech- 
nology, plus  better  access  to  markets  in  in- 
dustrialized nations.  We  urgently  need  to 
fully  develop  our  agro-industrial  potential— 
a  rich  resource  which  is  now  practically  un- 
tapped. 

The  E9IADE  group  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  Its  homework  done.  Five 
months  ago,  ENADE  was  a  possibility,  a 
mere  idea,  presented  in  very  sketchy  form. 
We  now  have  legally  registered  both  the 
Foundation  (FENADE)  and  the  sister  finan- 
cial Institution  (COFEINADE).  By  way  of 
example,  we  have  selected  twelve  projects  at 
the  feasibUity-study  level  to  demonstrate 
how  the  ENADE  concept  would  work.  We 
are  ready  to  channel  financial  resources  im- 
mediately to  reactivate  the  economy  and 
help  generate  more  employment  and  for- 
eign exchange  earnings. 

ACOGE,  as  an  association  of  entrepre- 
neurs and  business  managers  of  long  stand- 
ing, can  fully  guarantee  that  ENADE  does 
not   pursue   the   personal   interests   of   Its 
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members.  The  program  we  are  pursuing  for 
Costa  Rica  Is  aimed  at  producing  a  social 
Impact  with  emphasis  on  the  creation  of 
more  Jobs  and  the  redistribution  of  wealth. 
We  still  believe  that  the  answer  to  attacks 
on  democracy  lies  in  more  democracy,  more 
private  enterprise,  better  Income  distribu- 
tion. Militarization,  repression  or  violence 
will  only  lead  to  greater  injustice.  We  are 
capable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  Marx- 
ism and  terrorism  armed  with  our  civic  re- 
sources and  our  traditional  respect  for 
human  rights. 

A  New  York  Times  article  of  August  19 
said  that  while  Costa  Rica  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  an  amateurish  police  force,  it 
has  in  fact  been  unexpectedly  successful  so 
far  in  combating  small  guerrilla  activity  of 
recent  origin.  However,  the  long-term  battle 
against  destabilizing  forces  and  Communism 
cannot  be  fought  by  Costa  Rica  alone. 

Central  America  is  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion—with a  post-revolution  in  Nicaragua, 
mid-revolution  In  El  Salvador  and  pre-revo- 
lution  in  Guatemala.  Before  it  is  too  late, 
Costa  Rica  must  safeguard  its  model  of  de- 
mocracy, free  market  economy  and  social 
justice  from  all  contaminating  influences. 
We  are  ready  to  accept  our  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  hardships  we  are  enduring. 
The  erosion  of  our  standard  of  living,  along 
with  fiscal  and  financial  discipline,  are  being 
stoically  accepted  by  Costa  Rlcans.  II  we  do 
not  strengthen  production  and  exports, 
however,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  our 
citizens  that  a  free  society  and  a  market 
economy  are  consistent  with  sharing  oppor- 
tunities and  progress. 

Lack  of  substantial  and  timely  economic 
support  might  be  the  one  factor  that  could 
destroy  our  democratic  structure.  For  the 
last  40  years  a  strong,  dynamic  and  re- 
sourceful middle  class  has  been  emerging  in 
CosU  Rica,  making  it  possible  for  the  coun- 
try to  enjoy  political  stability  and  have  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 

Contemporary  history  in  the  Hemisphere, 
however,  constantly  reminds  us  that  a  polit- 
ical system  based  on  a  middle  class  is  very 
vulnerable.  The  collapse  of  Uruguay.  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  are  tragic  examples  of  the 
great  amount  of  time  and  effort  that  is 
needed  to  bring  back  democratic  Institu- 
tions. With  the  help  of  our  friends  and  by 
the  Grace  of  God.  I  hope  we  can  restore 
Costa  Rica's  economic  health  with  preven- 
tive and  timely  medicine.* 


GARY  HYMEL 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OPTTXAS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16, 1981 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  summer  we  lost  from  our 
midst  Gary  Hymel.  a  key  individual  in 
the  operation  of  the  Speaker's  office. 
For  15  years,  whether  working  with 
the  Speaker's  office,  the  majority 
whip's  office,  or  the  majority  leader's 
office,  this  gentleman  has  been  an  in- 
valuable resource  upon  whom  we  all 
have  been  able  to  leliably  depend  for 
information  in  meeting  our  legislative 
and  political  needs.  As  Gary  enters  the 
private  sector  he  will  be  sorely  missed, 
but  this  definiteiyTs  an  apropos  occa- 
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sion  for  use  of  the  adage  our  loss  is 
their  gain. 

That  Gary  H}rmel  has  many,  nuuiy 
friends  in  this  body  is  no  secret.  In 
fact,  Gary  has  a  knack  of  making 
friends  wherever  he  goes.  Distin- 
guished by  his  unfailing  consideration 
for  others,  he  is  the  kind  of  friend 
anyone  would  be  proud  to  have. 

His  outstanding  ability  is  clear  to  all 
who  know  him  or  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with  him.  A  man  of  knowl- 
edge, he  has  never  neglected  the  needs 
of  those  around  him  and  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  dignity  and  effective- 
ness of  our  body  by  being  to  my  mind 
a  shining  example  of  what  a  leader 
should  be  like. 

He  is  a  dedicated  public  servant  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  I  would  like  to 
wish  him  satisfaction  and  success  in 
all  his  future  endeavors  as  well  as 
extend  to  him  my  commendation  for 
his  dedication  to  duty— dedication  that 
relates  not  only  to  his  job  but  also, 
and  above  all,  to  the  best  interest  of 
his  country. 

His  family  I  know  is  mighty  proud.* 

HONORING  REV.  E.  W.  RAIMER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, these  are  busy  days  for  us  in  Wash- 
ington. While  we,  in  Congress,  wrestle 
with  the  problems  of  high  interest 
rates,  balancing  the  budget,  and  de- 
fense spending,  we  must  never  forget 
the  many  constituents  in  our  districts 
who  serve  their  commimities  in  very 
important  ways  and  do  not  receive 
adequate  recognition.  One  of  these  in- 
dividuals is  my  friend.  Rev.  E.  W. 
Raimer.  who  is  being  honored  by  his 
parishioners  and  associates  at  a  retire- 
ment gathering  in  his  honor  on  Octo- 
ber 9. 

An  examination  of  Reverend 
Raimer's  r6sum6  makes  one  aware  of 
his  lengthy  pastoral  responsibilities. 
During  his  tenure  as  pastor  of  the 
Wayne  Assembly  of  God.  some  of  his 
other  accomplishments  have  been: 

Membership  on  the  Citizens  Adviso- 
ry Coimcil  for  the  city  of  Wayne 
during  an  urban  renewal  program 
south  of  Michigan  Avenue: 

Membership  on  the  Citizens  Adviso- 
ry Coimcil  for  the  city  of  Westland 
under  (former)  Mayor  Tom  Brown; 

Membership  on  the  Citizens  Adviso- 
ry Coimcil  of  Canton  Township; 

Service  as  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wayne-Westland  Ministe- 
rial Association; 

Service  as  chaplain  at  the  Annapolis 
Hospital  for  10  years; 

Service  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Wayne-Westland  Community  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  for  27  years. 
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In  addition  to  all  of  these  responsi- 
bilities, he  has  served  as  Metropolitan 
Detroit  youth  director  and  the  home 
missions  representative  and  Sunday 
school  representative  in  the  southeast- 
em  section  for  his  church. 

Reverend  Raimer  moved  to  the  De- 
troit area  when  he  was  5  years  old.  As 
a  very  young  man,  he  ministered  at 
the  Wayne  County  Jail,  the  Howard 
Street  Rescue  Mission,  and  the  Detroit 
Rescue  Mission.  In  1940,  he  married 
Nellie  Wajda  and  they  have  been 
blessed  with  four  fine  sons  and  five 
grandchildren. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
Reverend  Raimer,  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  this  marvelous  man  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  15th  District  is 
privileged  to  have  many  outstanding 
residents,  but  certainly  Reverend 
Raimer  must  be  one  of  those  on  every- 
body's top  list.* 
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press,  albeit  belatedly,  my  deepest 
sympathy  as  well  as  my  highest  regard 
for  her  dedicated  service  to  her  dis- 
trict, her  State,  and  the  Nation.* 


HON.  CATHERINE  DORRIS 
NORRELL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  special  order  reserved 
on  Tuesday  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman and  leader  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander)  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  late  Honorable  Catherine  Dorris 
Norrell,  former  Congresswoman  and 
outstanding  public  servant  from  that 
great  State. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Mrs.  Norrell  in  the  87th  Congress,  as 
well  as  with  her  husband  before  her. 
the  late  William  Frank  Norrell.  who 
was  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  from  1939  until  February  1961. 

Mrs.  Norrell  was  an  able  and  popular 
successor  to  her  husband  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  but  she  was  also  a  talent- 
ed and  impressive  individual  in  her 
own  right.  Her  record  as  a  legislator, 
an  educator  and  musician,  and  as  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is 
one  of  considerable  achievement  and 
distinction. 

Aside  from  her  official  positions, 
however,  Mrs.  Norrell  was  a  strong 
and  effective  local  leader,  who  was 
active  in  church  and  community  af- 
fairs. She  was,  I  am  informed,  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  deacon  in  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Hawaii,  while  serv- 
ing as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  Reception  Center  in  Honolu- 
lu, and  she  was  also  a  member  of  nu- 
merous business,  professional  and 
charitable  organizations. 

To  her  surviving  daughter,  Julia  J. 
Norrell  of  Washington,  D.C..  and  her 
many  friends  and  admirers  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  I  wish  to  ex- 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE'S OFFICE  OF  THE  IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

opmsscimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

*  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  give 
certain  powers  to  the  criminal  investi- 
gators in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
My  bill  will  permit  these  investigators, 
subject  to  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  carry 
firearms,  to  make  arrests  without  a 
warrant  for  any  criminal  violation  of 
statutes  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  investigators,  to  search 
the  premises  and  seize  evidence  when 
making  such  arrest  and  to  execute  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest,  the  search  of 
the  premises  or  the  seizure  of  evi- 
dence. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General's  workload  of 
major  criminal  investigations  has  in- 
creased. Many  of  its  investigations 
concern  the  food  stamp  program  and 
the  participation  in  this  program  has 
also  markedly  increased.  In  1971  this 
program  cost  $1.6  billion.  In  1981  it  is 
estimated  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  cost  $11.5  billion.  As  the  cost 
of  the  program  increased,  the  criminal 
violations  also  increased.  The  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General's  criminal  inves- 
tigators began  working  undercover,  de- 
veloping informants,  conducting  sur- 
veillance of  criminals  and  participat- 
ing in  searches  and  arrests. 

It  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  investigations  relating 
to  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  one  of  which 
is  the  food  stamp  program.  Some  of 
you  may  have  seen  the  recent  national 
television  program  in  which  criminal 
activity  in  the  food  stamp  program 
was  exposed.  Much  of  the  film  used  on 
this  program  was  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
detailed  the  type  of  undercover  oper- 
ations it  conducts.  If  you  saw  this  pro- 
gram you  can  appreciate  the  danger- 
ous situations  in  which  these  criminal 
investigators  are  placed— unarmed- 
dealing  with  criminals  who  usually  are 
armed.  These  criminal  investigators 
work  closely  with  the  U.S.  attorneys 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials. 
However,  it  is  often  apparent,  as  with 
any  undercover  work,  that  Immediate 
arrests  should  be  made.  I  understand 
that  many  U.S.  attorneys  have  asked 
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these  criminal  investigators  to  make 
these  arrests  smd  have  expressed  their 
concern  that  the  investigators  are 
unable  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  these  criminal  investi- 
gators should  have  certain  limited  law 
enforcement  authority.  Let  me  empha- 
size limited  law  enforcement  author- 
ity. I  also  believe  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  work  closely  with  the  U.S.  at- 
torneys and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  insure  coordinated  efforts  to 
combat  criminal  activities  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  other  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  1981  approximately  600  indict- 
ments have  been  returned  for  food 
stamp  trafficking,  based  on  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Just  last  week  40  people  were 
arrested  or  indicted  as  a  result  of  a 
large-scale  investigation  in  southeast- 
em  Virginia  into  criminal  activity  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  These  arrests 
and  indictments  were  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  working  with  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials throughout  the  Tidewater  area. 

These  criminal  investigators  under- 
go basic  criminal  investigative  training 
at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  in  Georgia.  They  are 
classified  as  criminal  investigators. 
They  are  qualified  to  conduct  these  in- 
vestigations; however,  they  do  not 
have  the  basic  law  enforcement  au- 
thority afforded  other  investigators 
with  similar  responsibility. 

This  bill  will  give  them  this  author- 
ity. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
issue  the  rules  and  this  authority  can 
be  used  only  when  the  investigators 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill,  to 
give  these  criminal  investigators 
within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Office  of  Inspector  General  the 
authorities  commensurate  with  their 
responsibilities.* 
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As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Clark 
County  Mental  Health  Board— the 
only  person  to  ever  hold  that  position 
for  a  period  of  3  years— Mrs.  Brede- 
meyer  was  a  guiding  force  behind  the 
county's  efforts  to  seek  a  Federal  com- 
munity mental  health  grant  in  the 
midseventies.  She  directed  her  consid- 
erable talents  toward  achieving  the 
goals  of  deinstitutionalization  and  as- 
suring equal  access  to  quality  mental 
health  care  in  the  community. 

Having  sacrified  considerable  career 
opportunities  in  her  homeland  of  West 
Germany  in  order  to  accompany  her 
husband  Hans  to  the  United  States, 
TonI  fought  selflessly,  for  the  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill  in  my  district  and 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

On  September  28, 1981,  the  members 
of  the  Clark  County  Mental  Health 
Board  and  several  of  her  peers  in  the 
mental  health  community,  will  dedi- 
cate the  broad  conference  room  in 
memory  of  Toni  Bredemeyer  and  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  mentally  ill.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  all  those  who 
knew  Mrs.  Bredemeyer  when  I  extend 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  her  husband 
Hans  and  their  daughter  Kara.* 

PROFESSIONAL  CAREER  AND 
FAMILY  LIFE 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTONIE 
BREDEMEYER 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  special  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Antonie  Bredemeyer,  a  great 
supporter  of  the  causes  of  the  mental- 
ly ill  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  She  fought 
hard  to  insure  the  rights  of  those  who 
could  not  fight  for  themselves;  she 
spoke  in  behalf  of  those  whose  voices 
otherwise  would  not  be  heard.  The 
concerns  of  the  mentally  ill  were  her 
concerns,  and  she  never  forgot  them. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21.  1981 
*  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  in  contem- 
porary American  life  is  that  of  recon- 
ciling family  and  career.  While  most  of 
us  give  first  priority  to  our  families  in 
the  abstract,  when  it  comes  to  specific 
allocations  of  time  many  Americans 
instinctively  give  first  priority  to  their 
work,  particularly  if  husband  and  wife 
are  both  involved  in  challenging  and 
demanding  professions. 

Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Randy  and  Michael  Wertheimer, 
and  observing  their  splendid  way  of 
handling  the  problem.  Both  are  physi- 
cians in  hands-on  patient-care  special- 
ties. Yet  they  have  decided  to  give 
first  priority  to  their  children  and,  by 
careful  planning  and  determination, 
have  been  able  to  stand  by  this  deci- 
sion without  impairing  their  careers. 
It  has  not  been  easy  or  painless,  but  it 
has  worked. 

Their  story  appeared  recently  in  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
Center  magazine,  which  I  now  insert 
in  the  Record: 

Redefining  Roles 

Randy  and  Michael  Wertheimer  met  at 
Swarthmore  College.  Since  then,  they  have 
married,  graduated  from  medical  school, 
completed  medical  residencies,  accepted  fac- 
ulty appointments  at  UMass,  and  become 
the  parents  to  two  beautiful  children. 

What  makes  this  couple  stand  out  is  not 
that  both  are  physicians,  but  that  in  thir- 
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teen  years  of  marriage,  they  have  created  a 
lifestyle  which  imbues  both  work  and 
family  with  equal  value. 

When  the  Wertheimers  first  met.  Randy 
was  a  college  freshman  and  Michael  a 
senior.  Four  years  later,  they  married.  By 
then,  Michael  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School  and 
had  accepted  a  residency  in  surgery  at  Beth 
Israel  Hosptial  in  Boston.  Randy  had  a  B_A. 
In  art  history  which  she  set  aside  to  enter 
medical  schoool  at  Boston  University. 

When  Michael  came  to  UMass  Medical 
Onter  to  complete  his  surgical  residency 
(he  is  now  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery 
and  of  Family  and  Community  Medicine 
and  Assistant  Dean  of  Student  Affairs), 
Randy  came  to  Join  the  UMass  Family  Prac- 
tice Residency  Program. 

"Luck  was  with  us.  Finding  compatible  po- 
.sitions  can  be  very  tricky,  and  I'm  sure  If  I 
hadn't  been  accepted  at  Boston  University 
and  later  at  UMass.  there  would  have  been 
some  serious  problems  to  solve,"  Randy 
says. 

At  the  end  of  Randy's  first  year  as  a 
Family  Practice  resident.  Rachel  was  bom. 
to  be  followed  two  years  later  by  Benjamin. 
"It  took  me  four  years  to  complete  a  three- 
year  residency  program." 

Although  Randy  was  the  first  resident  to 
attempt  a  flexible  program  schedule  which 
would  accommodate  twth  family  and  medi- 
cal training,  she  has  not  been  the  last. 

"With  great  difficulty,  it  can  be  done." 
Randy,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Hahnemann 
Hospital  Family  Health  Center  in  Worces- 
ter, feels  strongly  that  this  type  ol  flexible 
arrangement  should  be  encouraged  not  only 
for  women  in  medicine,  but  men  as  well. 
"People  should  not  be  penalized  for  time 
spent  with  their  families." 

"This  is  a  very  serious  Issue."  Michael 
points  out.  "The  usual  role  model  is  the 
woman  who  decelerates  her  career  during 
childbearing.  Medicine  relates  In  a  serious 
way  only  to  one  hundred  percenters."  I 
can't  accept  that  standard.  I  want  both  a 
full  professional  and  a  full  family  life." 

Although  she  knew  what  demands  It 
would  make  on  her  time.  Randy  was  inter- 
ested in  family  medicine  from  the  moment 
she  entered  medical  school.  "It  really  excit- 
ed me.  I  love  delivering  the  baby,  the  follow- 
ing through  with  the  whole  family.  The  ob- 
stetrical part  of  family  practice  adds  more 
uncertainty  to  the  work  schedule,  with 
ifuaranteed  middle-of-the-night  deliveries, 
but  I  would  never  give  it  up." 

Michael,  as  a  surgeon  and  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Center's  trauma  team,  is  also 
frequently  on  call,  but  he  and  Randy  have 
been  able  to  balance  their  obligations  so 
that  one  or  the  other  Is  with  the  children 
most  of  the  time. 

"Many  of  my  colleagues  find  it  hard  to 
relate  to  my  lifestyle,  its  hard  for  them  to 
understand  the  relationship  I  have  with  my 
fainlly.  It  imposes  an  enormous  amount  of 
extra  pressure,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  It's 
worth  it,"  Michael  explains. 

"I  had  to  learn  that  I  can't  do  every- 
thing," Randy  says.  "I  strongly  wanted  us  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  I  feel  that's  impor- 
iani  in  grounding  you  and  making  you  feel 
attached  to  things  and  each  other.  But  I 
know  now  if  I  use  up  the  little  time  I  have 
running  to  the  stores  and  scrubbing  floors, 
there  will  be  no  quality  time  left  at  home." 
For  both  Randy  and  Michael,  having  chil- 
dren has  meant  a  shifting  of  priorities. 
"During  Randy's  residency,  she  often  had 
night  calls  and  I  spent  those  nights  at  home 
with  Rachel.  She  comes  with  me  on  SaiuT- 
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days  sometimes  when  I  make  rounds,  and 
■he's  made  many  trips  to  the  emergency 
room  in  her  pajamas. 

"Free  time  away  from  work  is  spent  with 
the  kids,"  Michael  adds.  "We  do  things  as  a 
family  and  with  other  families.  What  time 
we  have  with  the  children  is  very  precious 
and  we  won't  give  it  up  for  anything." 

Michael  feels  that  most  fathers  never  get 
that  kind  of  quality  time  with  their  chil- 
dren, that  for  many  men,  parenting  is  sec- 
ondary, an  hour  at  home  in  the  morning 
and  another  at  night.  'That's  simply  not 
enough  for  me.  On  a  difficult  day,  I'll  rush 
home,  organize  dinner,  let  the  sitter  go, 
feed,  bathe  and  diaper  the  baby,  and  then 
spend  time  with  the  children  before  I  put 
them  to  bed.  The  asset  of  that  would  be  an 
incredible  primary  relationship  with  my 
children." 

Randy  and  Michael  are  convinced  that  at 
least  for  Rachel's  first  year  of  life,  they 
were  Interchangeable  as  parents.  "That's  a 
special  thing  to  me."  Michael  says.  "I 
needed  to  do  this  then.  I  want  to  do  It  now. 
Perhaps  I  wouldn't  have  written  the  script 
this  way  ten  years  ago.  but  I  can  tell  you 
I'm  happy  and  fulfilled  in  my  career  and 
have  an  extraordinary  family  life." 

Of  course,  to  make  it  all  work.  Randy  and 
Michael  have  to  have  some  very  good  and 
reliable  sitters.  'And,  all  of  this  leaves  very 
little  time  for  anything  but  work  and  chil- 
dren right  now,"  Randy  points  out. 

Michael  does  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  these  choices  have  been  without 
significant  stress.  "It  would  be  dishonest  of 
us  not  to  paint  a  clear  and  balanced  picture 
of  what  this  all  means.  It  is  not  the  norm 
and  may  be  considered  by  some  to  be  eccen- 
tric." 

According  to  the  Wertheimers.  the  pres- 
sure to  succeed  professionally  as  teacher,  re- 
searcher and  physician  does  not  diminish, 
rather  another  dimension  is  added,  the  pres- 
sure to  succeed  as  parents. 

"Balancing  these  things  and  doing  well  at 
all  of  them  is  a  continuing  source  of  difficul- 
ty, uncertainty  and  guilt. "  Michael  points 
out.  "The  dilemma  of  choosing  between 
competing  demands,  each  of  which  is  equal- 
ly desirable,  isn't  resolved  without  pain.  .  .  . 
It  is  like  the  Juggler  forever  working  with 
five  or  six  balls,  losing  contact  with  some  of 
them  for  periods  of  time,  but  trying  desper- 
ately not  to  lose  control  over  any  of  them." 

Michael  and  Randy  point  out  that  to 
make  it  work  one  has  to  be  incredibly  effi- 
cient and  highly  organized. 

Although  the  Wertheimers  recognize  that 
many  dual-professional  couples  have  solved 
their  scheduling  problems  by  hiring  some- 
one full-time  to  care  for  the  children,  they 
do  not  consider  this  an  acceptable  solution 
for  them. 

"Sure  I'd  like  to  go  to  the  Y  more,"  Mi- 
chael admits.  "But  this  is  a  conscious  deci- 
sion I've  made.  I  really  enjoy  immensely 
this  'little  kid'  stage.  And  it's  very  limited- 
just  five  years  or  so— Rachel  is  already 
three." 

Michael  is  sure  they're  not  alone.  '"More 
articles  like  this,  which  talk  about  the  male 
side  of  the  issue,  will  help  to  legitimize  it, 
and  perhaps  medical  centers  will  begin  to 
develop  support  systems  and  attitudes 
which  make  the  choice  a  little  easier." 

"It's  time  that  institutions  began  to  put  a 
premium  on  family  life  and  child  rearing," 
Randy  says.  "We  need  a  different  role 
model  for  women  in  medicine  that  includes 
motherhood  and  family." 

""We  also  need  new  role  models  for  men," 
Mli^iMT  adds. '"We    have    to   start    from 
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scratch  .  .  .  eliminate  defined  roles  and 
move  Into  more  Interchangeable  roles.  And 
it  won't  be  easy  because  most  men  don't 
even  recognize  the  problem.  The  nurturing 
role  is,  in  the  end,  the  essence  of  the  physi- 
cian's role  as  'care  giver'  and  what  better 
training  for  this  role  than  parenting."* 


ROY  WILKINS 


HON.  DON  J.  PEASE 

op  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS.  1981 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  lost  a  great  leader  with  the  death 
of  Roy  Wilkins,  an  individual  who  pio- 
neered the  Nation's  oldest  and  largest 
civil  rights  organization— the  NAACP. 

Roy  Wilkins  survived  harsh  criticism 
and  hostility  from  opponents  who 
were  enraged  by  his  leadership  in  the 
battle  for  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  He  outlasted  the  at- 
tacks directed  at  him  by  some  mili- 
tants who  thought  of  him  as  out-of- 
date  and  ineffective.  Most  important- 
ly, he  was  tireless  in  pursuit  of  the 
betterment  of  American  society. 

We  should  remember  Roy  Wilkins 
for  his  contributions  toward  renunci- 
ation of  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  and  toward  enactment  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  These 
achievements  bear  witness  to  his 
steady  leadership  and  outstanding 
public  service. 

With  the  silencing  of  Roy  Wilkins. 
we  have  lost  a  great  man.  true  of  faith 
and  strong  in  leadership,  who  lived  for 
the  sake  of  us  all.* 


IRRESPONSIBLE  SECRETARY  OP 
INTERIOR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIPORM lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  growing  numbers 
of  my  colleagues  and  citizens  through- 
out the  coimtry  who  care  about  the 
future  of  our  environment.  I  join  in 
opposition  to  the  manner  in  which 
Secretary  Watt  has  been  using  his  po- 
sition as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
exploit  the  natural  resources  of  our 
great  land. 

I  have  worked  with  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, in  opposing  Mr.  Watt's  ef- 
forts to  reopen  the  four  northern 
basins  in  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lease  Sale  53,  a  move  which  clearly 
overstepped  the  Federal  authority 
which  has  been  carefully  laid  out  by 
Congress.  In  the  face  of  the  outraged 
outcry  from  State  and  local  officials, 
and  the  California  business  communi- 
ty, the  Secretary,  with  great  reluc- 
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tance.  was  compelled  to  retreat  from 
his  plans. 

However,  the  Department  has  now 
issued  its  new  plans  for  the  OCS  5- 
year  schedule.  Mr.  Watt  has  shifted 
radically  from  the  carefully  thought- 
out  plan  of  former  Secretary  Cecil 
Andrus.  Mr.  Watt  now  proposes  a  new 
basin-wide  program  encompassing 
every  tract  in  the  lease  sale.  His  logic 
is  that  by  allowing  oil  companies  to  de- 
velop gas  and  oil  products  everywhere 
off  the  coast,  regardless  of  possible 
harm  to  the  fishing  industry,  tourism, 
or  the  environment,  more  energy  will 
be  produced  for  the  Nation. 

When  the  Congress  approved  the 
OCS  Act  of  1977.  careful  steps  were 
taken  to  include  the  States  in  the  de- 
liberation of  the  leasing  program. 
While  recognizing  that  oil  develop- 
ment must  occur,  the  act  was  meant  to 
insure  that  all  development  must  be 
undertaken  carefully  to  provide  maxi- 
mum protection  to  the  environment. 
That  is  the  law. 

Under  Mr.  Watt's  5-year  plan,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  collect  the  environ- 
mental data  needed  for  leasing  simply 
because  the  area  is  too  large  for  State 
and  oil  industry  personnel  to  handle. 
Companies  are  not  going  to  know 
whether  it  is  worth  their  money  to  bid 
on  particular  tracts.  A  tremendous 
amount  of  litigation  will  arise  and  in 
fact  the  entire  process  of  leasing  OCS 
lands  for  energy  development  is  going 
to  slow  down.  Even  the  oil  industry 
has  criticized  Watt  for  moving  too 
fast.  There  is  not  going  to  be  more 
energy  production— instead,  Mr.  Watt 
is  leading  us  down  the  road  to  no 
energy  production. 

The  world  is  not  going  to  change 
overnight.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  see  that  a  balance  is  struck  be- 
tween the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, our  clean  water,  our  clean  air. 
and  our  energy  resources.  Let  us  not 
turn  our  backs  on  these  responsible 
and  worthwhile  goals  by  the  frantic 
call  of  our  irresponsible  Secretary.* 


QUICK  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
MILK  LAW 


HON.  PAUL  RNDLEY 

or  ILUKOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

m  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
the  Senate  passed  a  farm  bill  that 
more  closely  reflects  the  limitations 
we  have  placed  on  the  agricultural 
functions  of  the  budget.  It  is  imclear, 
at  this  time,  when  the  House  will  con- 
sider this  legislation,  or  even  which 
bill  we  will  consider;  however,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  move  quickly,  with  an 
eye  on  the  budget. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  milk. 
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Passage  of  a  farm  bill  by  September 
30.  permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  dairy  prices  at  70  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  parity,  is  crucial 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  consumer,  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  administration's  economic 
recovery  program.  Unless  this  legisla- 
tion is  approved,  milk  support  prices 
will  be  mandatorily  and  unnecessarily 
Increased,  thereby  contributing  simul- 
taneously to  higher  food  prices  and 
greater  Federal  deficits. 

The  milk  support  program  was  origi- 
nally established  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949.  This  measure 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  set  support  prices  between  75 
percent  and  90  percent  of  parity,  the 
specific  level  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  necessary  to  balance 
supply  and  demand  conditions.  The 
1949  act  worked  reasonably  well,  but 
was  amended  in  1977.  which  has  re- 
sulted in  large  dairy  surpluses.  The 
basic  flaw  in  the  1977  farm  bill  was 
that  it  decreased  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture's discretionary  authority. 
The  bill  mandated  a  support  price  not 
lower  than  80  percent  of  parity  and  re- 
quired semiannual  price  adjustments. 
The  net  effect  of  this  legislation  was 
to  increase  milk  support  prices  more 
than  the  cost  of  production  and  even 
faster  than  the  consumer  price  index. 
The  1977  act  expires  on  September 
30,  and  unless  the  law  is  changed,  the 
provisions  adopted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  will  prevail. 
This  measure  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  support  prices  be- 
tween 75  percent  and  90  percent  of 
parity,  and  mandates  semiannual  price 
increases  effective  April  1,  1983.  The 
Secretary  would  be  allowed  to  set  sup- 
port prices  at  the  75-percent  minimum 
only  when  the  following  year's  CCC 
net  purchases  are  estimated  to  be 
greater  than  5.5  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent. 

When  purchases  were  expected  to  be 
smaller  than  this  amount,  a  sliding 
scale  would  require  the  price  to  be  in- 
creased by  1  percent  of  parity  for  each 
500  million  pound  decline  in  anticipat- 
ed purchases.  When  purchases  are  es- 
timated to  be  below  1  billion  pounds 
the  mandatory  minimum  support 
price  would  be  85  percent  of  parity. 
Basically,  these  are  the  proposals  for 
the  farm  bill  adopted  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  They  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  It  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land  and  will  remain  so  for  the 
next  4  years  unless  it  is  changed  by 
the  farm  bill. 

If  present  law  is  left  intact.  Govern- 
ment outlays  for  the  dairy  support 
program  will  total  about  $2.2  to  $2.8 
billion  next  year.  Additionally,  con- 
sumers will  pay  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  unnec- 
essarily higher  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts.   Thus,    the    total— Government 
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and  direct  cost  to  consumers— will  be 
about  $3  to  $3.5  billion. 

This  year  the  Government  pur- 
chased about  9  percent  of  the  dairy 
farmer's  production.  Next  year,  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  greatly  outpace 
demand  for  dairy  products.  Thus.  Gov- 
ernment support  will  increase  above 
its  already  burdensome  levels. 

Currently,  the  Government  is  hold- 
ing 765  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk,  440  million  pounds  of  butter,  and 
545  million  pounds  of  cheese.  This 
translates  into  over  1  years'  commer- 
cial Use  of  powder,  6  months'  worth  of 
butter,  and  the  equivalent  of  1% 
months'  commercial  use  of  cheese. 
Storage  space  is  already  critically 
scarce  and  expensive.  To  unload  the 
stock.  CCC  is  selling  these  surplus 
goods  at  distressed  prices  to  foreign 
countries  and  for  animal  feed  uses.  All 
of  this  at  a  time  when  we  are  support- 
ing an  administration  in  the  White 
House  committed  to  reduced  inflation 
and  lower  Government  spending. 

To  help  bring  supply  and  demand 
back  into  line,  the  administration  is 
supporting  a  bill  which  would  provide 
the  Secretary  with  the  discretion  to 
support  prices  between  70  percent  and 
90  percent  of  parity,  and  if  CCC  ex- 
penditures exceed  a  certain  level,  to 
set  support  prices  below  70  percent  of 
parity.  The  Senate  has  adopted  this 
provision.  Those  who  have  supported 
the  President  in  his  tax  and  budget- 
cutting  programs  must  consider  the 
economic  importance  attached  to  this 
issue.  It  cannot  be  categorized  as  a 
profarm  or  antifarm  issue— but  rather 
as  a  realistic  effort  to  both  protect  the 
consumer  from  unwarranted  food 
price  hikes,  and  to  uphold  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  adminstration's  policies- 
reducing  unwarranted  Government 
expenditures.  According  to  recent  cost 
studies,  at  70  percent  of  parity,  dairy 
farmers  would  still  be  assured  of  sup- 
port prices  which  equal  or  exceed 
their  cost  of  production. 

Congress  must  act  quickly  to  pass 
the  farm  bill,  incorporating  the  admin- 
istration's dairy  support  provisions. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  dairy  provi- 
sions in  the  farm  bill  passed  Friday  by 
the  Senate.* 


SOVIETS  DISSIDENTS 
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ties  as  freedom  of  expression,  the 
right  to  practice  the  religion  of  one's 
choice,  or  to  emigrate.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  cosigned  two  letters  urging  Sec- 
retary Haig  to  bring  up  the  issue  of 
Soviet  treatment  of  dissidents  to  Gro- 
myko.  The  first  letter,  written  by  Con- 
gressman FisH  of  New  York,  deals 
with  a  number  of  dissidents,  including 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  Ira  Nudel.  as  well  as 
lesser  known  dissidents  Victor  Brai- 
lovsky.  Vladimir  KisUk  and  Kim  Frid- 
man.  who  were  recently  tried  and  con- 
demned for  their  attempts  at  free  ex- 
pression. The  second  letter,  written  by 
Congressman  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
centers  on  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  We 
all  know  the  shocking  story  of  Shchar- 
ansky's  imprisonment  hours  after  his 
marriage,  and  of  his  wife's  subsequent 
deportment.  Now  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
health  is  reported  to  be  deteriorating 
daily,  so  that  his  life  may  well  depend 
on  whether  or  not  he  is  released— for 
which  reason  his  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  cases.  Shcharansky,  like  Ira 
Nudel,  suffers  because  he  is  Jewish 
and  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  resolutions  presently  before  the 
House  concerning  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. Yuri  Badzyo,  and  YuriJ  Shuk- 
hevych  are  of  primary  importance.  It 
is  absolutely  pertinent  that  President 
Reagan  remind  the  Soviets  of  their 
human  rights  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  agreement,  as  well  as  the 
U.N.  Charter,  the  administration  is 
noted  for  taking  a  tough  stand  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union,  let  it  be  especial- 
ly tough  on  this  important  issue. 

As  for  the  Soviets,  if  they  seriously 
want  to  open  another  phase  of  the 
SALT  process,  then  let  them  make  a 
gesture  of  good  faith.  Let  them  put 
into  effect  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  agreement  which 
they  signed  and  swore  to  uphold. 
When  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin 
allow  Shcharansky  to  rejoin  his  wife 
in  Israel,  when  Ira  Nudel  and  Andrei 
Sakharov  are  aUowed  to  join  their  rel- 
atives in  the  West,  and  when  Badzyo. 
Shukhevych,  and  the  other  dissidents 
in  Soviet  prisons  and  mental  institu- 
tions are  released,  then  we  in  Wash- 
ington will  know  that  the  Soviets  are 
ready  to  come  to  meaningful  agree- 
ments in  military  and  economic  sec- 
tors.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PERU 8YLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

*  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Secretary  of  Stete  Alexander 
Haig  meets  with  Soviet  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  we  on  Capitol  Hill 
would  like  Secretary  Haig  to  make 
known  American  disquietude  over 
Soviet  dissidents  whose  only  crime  is 
to  express  a  desire  for  such  basic  liber- 


A-95  A  VALUABLE  TOOL 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OFORBGOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

*  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cerned county  commissioners  of  Polk 
Coimty,  Oreg..  have  alerted  me  that 
HUD  Secretary  Pierce  has  requested 
an  exemption  of  all  HUD  programs 
from  circular  A-95  of  the  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget.  I  have  de- 
termined that  OMB  is  seriously  con- 
sidering adoption  of  this  request. 

The  A-95  circular  review  procedure 
provides  State  and  local  officials  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
review  of  proposed  Federal  grants  and 
projects.  Through  this  intergovern- 
mental communications  process,  A-95 
has  proven  to  be  a  valuable  tool  for  as- 
sessing local  needs,  coordinating  re- 
sources, and  preventing  waste  or  dupli- 
cation of  government  services.  I  am 
amazed  that  an  administration  which 
trumpets  the  philosophy  of  bringing 
the  government  decisions  "closer  to 
local  people"  is  now  attempting  to 
slam  the  door  on  local  government. 

At  a  time  when  greater  responsibil- 
ity is  being  placed  upon  State  and 
local  governments,  information  of  the 
sort  produced  by  the  A-9S  process  is 
crucial.  At  a  time  when  all  appropria- 
tions—including those  for  housing  as- 
sistance programs— are  minimal,  it  is 
more  necessary  then  ever  to  insure 
that  fimds  are  utilized  In  the  most  ef- 
fective way. 

An  old  carpenter  once  told  me: 
"Never  tear  down  a  wall  until  you 
know  why  it  was  built  in  the  first 
place."  In  its  zeal  to  cut  and  eliminate, 
the  administration  may  be  about  to 
make  this  mistake.  A-95  is  not  some 
ineffective,  inefficient  bit  of  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  preserve  the  review,  and  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  rules  which  truly 
improve  the  quality  of  programs,  and 
those  which  are  indeed  ineffective  and 
burdensome.* 


A  MORE  EQUITABLE  COST-OF- 
LIVING  INCREASE  FOR  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  vnGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDrtATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
give  Federal  employees  a  7.55-percent 
pay  increase  in  place  of  the  4.8-percent 
increase  that  has  been  requested  by 
the  President.  This  increase  would  re- 
quest exactly  one-half  of  the  15-per- 
cent increase  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  own  pay  agents. 

In  recent  months,  our  former  and 
current  Federal  employees  have  been 
the  target  of  many  budget  reduction 
activities.  Federal  retirees  have  had 
their  biannual  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances reduced  to  once  a  year  and  there 
have  been  attempts  to  reduce  benefits 
under  the  Federal  employees  healtb 
benefits  plan  and  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Compensation  Act.  Although  1 
trust  that  further  consideration  of  the 
possible  merger  of  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  fund  and  the  social 
security  trust  funds  haVe  beenabu^- 
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doned,  there  remains  the  possibility 
that  it  may  be  reconsidered  in  the 
future.  Many  thousands  of  Federal 
employees  are  now  caught  up  in  the 
reduction-in-force  process  which  is 
having  a  devastating  impact  on  their 
careers  and  the  well-being  of  their 
families.  Together,  these  actions  are 
lowering  the  morale  and  expectations 
of  those  individuals  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  greatly  to  our  Nation. 

On  top  of  all  these  hardships  and  in- 
stability. Federal  employees  are  now 
being  asked  to  sacrifice  even  more  by 
accepting  a  pay  increase  far  too  low  to 
have  any  significant  impact.  The 
President's  own  pay  agents  have  re- 
ported that  Federal  employees  should 
receive  at  least  a  15.1-percent  pay  in- 
crease. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
am  dedicated  to  improving  the  Na- 
tion's economic  condition.  I  believe 
that  Oovemment  spending  must  be 
carefully  controlled  and  Federal  taxes 
reduced.  I  also  believe  that  Federal 
employees,  who  like  all  Americans  are 
reeling  from  the  impact  of  soaring  in- 
flation and  high  taxes,  agree  with  me 
that  this  Nation's  economic  policies 
must  be  altered  if  we  are  to  avoid  fi- 
nancial disaster  in  the  future. 

However,  we  must  insuj-e  that  what- 
ever actions  must  be  taken  to  restore 
this  Nation's  economic  vitality  must  be 
taken  in  a  way  that  does  not  dispro- 
portionately affect  one  segment  or 
group  of  citizens.  I  believe  that  a  4.8- 
percent  pay  increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees in  addition  to  the  other  sacri- 
fices they  have  been  required  to  make, 
it  unfair.  We  are  asking  the  Federal 
worker  to  contribute  to  and  bear  an 
unequal  burden  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
Oovemment  spending  and  lower  fiscal 
deficits. 

If  we  want  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified  and  competent  individuals  to 
serve  our  Nation,  we  must  provide 
them  with  realistic  salary  increases.  In 
the  interest  of  effective  and  efficient 
Oovemment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  and  allow  Feder- 
al employees  a  7.55-percent  pay  in- 
crease.* 


FUENTES:  SALVADOR'S 
OPPOSITION 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  19S1 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governments  of  France  and  Mexico 
recently  issued  a  statement  which  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  those  actively  in 
opposition  to  the  present  Government 
of  El  Salvador  now  constitute  a  repre- 
sentative political  force  within  that 
country.  Yesterday,  the  noted  Mexi- 
can writer  Carlos  Fuentes  commented 
on  this  initiative  in  an  article  which 
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appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Given  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
and  also  given  the  eloquence  and  per- 
suasiveness of  Mx.  Fuentes.  I  t>elieve  it 
is  appropriate  to  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[The  New  York  Times.  Sept.  16. 1981] 

SALVipoa's  O^rosiTioN 

(By  Carlo*  Fuentes) 

Mexico  Citt.— When  President  Jose 
L6pes  PortiUo  of  Mexico  and  President 
Reagan  meet  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on 
Friday  at  the  opening  of  the  Oerald  R.  Ford 
Library  and  Museum,  the  explosive  Central 
American  situation  will  have  changed  sub- 
stantially since  their  last  meeting,  in  Waah- 
Ington  In  June.  The  new  factor  Is  the  joint 
Franco-Mexican  declaration,  issued  Aug.  38. 
recognlziiig  the  oppoaltlon  in  El  Salvador  as 
a  "representative  political  force." 

The  document,  presented  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  by  Foreign  Minis- 
ters Clause  Cheysson  of  France  and  Jorge 
Castaneda  of  Mexico,  has  been  denounced 
at  "interventionist"  by  nine  Latin  American 
countries,  among  them  Venezuela,  a  democ- 
racy, and  Chile,  a  brutal  dictatorship. 

But  here  In  Mexico  City,  public  opinion  is 
reasoning  that  the  Salvadoran  opposition— 
both  the  guerrillas  of  the  Farabundo  Marti 
National  liberation  Front  and  the  political 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front— already  have  been  given  a  powerful 
representative  role  by  the  militant  policies 
of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Washington's  approach  could  internation- 
alize the  Salvadoran  conflict  by  turning  It 
Into  an  East-West  confrontation.  But  while 
this  is  only  a  potential  danger,  genocide  has 
become  an  everyday  occurrence:  25,000  Sal- 
vadorans  have  died,  and  It  Is  not  peace  that 
is  at  hand  but  rather  the  prolonged  horrors 
of  a  stalemated  civil  war  in  which  the  army 
and  death  squads  murder  Indiscriminately 
while  the  ruling  military-civilian  Junta  des- 
perately asks  Washington  for  more  and 
more  military  aid. 

The  Franco-Mexican  initiative  serves  two 
immediate  purposes.  First,  It  deliberately 
creates  a  situation  in  International  law  that 
permits  invocation  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion for  the  protection  of  combatants  in 
cases  of  civil  strife  and  the  application  of  a 
policy  of  neutrality  toward  all  the  parties  In 
the  conflict. 

To  argue  that  Mexico  and  France  are  in- 
tervening In  El  Salvador  by  asking  everyone 
not  to  Intervene  is  pure  nonsense.  But  to 
argue  that  the  Junta  has  Invited  the  United 
States  to  furnish  it  with  arms  and  money, 
thus  legitimizing  United  States  Interven- 
tion, is  to  evoke  the  parallel  ghosts  of  Af- 
ghanistan, CzechoslovaUa.  and  Vietnam.  It 
might  even  Incite  a  symmetrical  Soviet 
action  In  Polandi 

Since  the  Reagan  Administration  has  cast 
the  Salvadoran  conflict  in  East-West  terms, 
both  the  genocide  and  prospect  of  interna- 
tionalization legitimately  worry  Mexico  and 
France. 

As  for  its  second  purpose,  the  Joint  docu- 
ment foresees,  with  reasonable  hope,  that 
the  Salvadoran  people  are  capable  of  com- 
prehensive political  negotiations  that  would 
both  restructure  the  armed  forces  and 
create  pro[>er  conditions  for  free  elections. 

The  Franco-Mexican  declaration  seeks  to 
open  a  realistic  democratic  process  that 
cannot  begin  with  elections  but  rather  must 
recognize  tliat  without  a  previous  negotia- 
tion process,  the  planned  elections  for  a 
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constitutional  assembly  next  March  will  be 
a  sham. 

Who  will  participate  in  elections  under 
the  shadow  of  the  unregenerate  army  and 
security  forces  that  only  last  winter  mur- 
dered the  top  echelon  of  Democratic  Revo- 
lutionary Front  leaders  and  that  In  1972  de- 
prived President-elect  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
and  Vice  President-elect  Manuel  GuUlermo 
Ungo  of  their  legitimate  victories  at  the 
polls?  President  Duarte  and  Mr.  Ungo,  who 
now  heads  the  Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front,  are  rivals.  Why  should  the  army  re- 
spect in  1981  what  It  so  wantonly  disregard- 
ed in  1972? 

The  present  course  of  events  in  El  Salva- 
dor will  lead  to  large-scale  extermination. 
The  triumph  of  the  extreme  left  in  the  field 
would  provoke  an  extreme  reaction  by  the 
United  SUtes,  thus  Inviting  even  more  mer- 
ciless repression;  the  triumph  of  the  ex- 
.  treme  right  would  perpetuate  uncontrolled 
genocide. 

Presidents  Lo0ez  PortiUo  and  FranQois 
Mitterrand  have  acted  to  avoid  all  these  ex- 
tremes. They  offer  Mr.  Reagan  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  up  his  phantasmagorical  argu- 
ment of  Communist  intervention. 

El  Salvador's  representative  forces  are 
now  recognized  by  two  countries  with  close 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  ties  to 
the  United  States.  Neither  Prance  nor 
Mexico  want  a  Sovletized  regime  In  El  Sal- 
vador but  neither  do  they  want  a  United 
SUtes  protectorate  that  is  fated  to  suffer 
relentless  violence.  Their  proposal  would 
lead  to  a  social  democratic  republic  that  Is 
attainable  only  If  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  opposition  are  recognized  along  with 
the  social  and  economic  causes  of  the  Salva- 
doran upheaval,  thus  creating  conditions  for 
the  Implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
democratic  process. 

Real  friends  are  Independent  friends  who 
speak  truthfully  and  propose  Intelligent, 
even  If  difficult,  solutions.  Mexico  and 
France  have  offered  the  United  SUtes  a 
way  out  of  the  swamp.  Mr.  Reagan  should 
seize  the  opportunity.  Michigan  Is  a  good 
place  to  do  It,  and,  since  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  of  Canada  also  will 
l)e  present,  it  might  be  a  good  time  to  dem- 
onstrate that  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  United  SUtes  prefers  its  friends  to  its 
satellites.* 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  EUROPEAN 
STEEL  INDUSTRY-WRONG  DE- 
CISIONS AND  DISTORTIONS  OP 
COMPETITION 

HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 


•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
race  hurriedly  toward  the  21st  centu- 
ry, there  are  several  economic  factors 
which  are  being  formed  now  which 
will  weigh  heavily  on  the  entire  world. 
We  have  already  witnessed  a  major 
transformation  in  the  energy  situation 
worldwide  and  watched  as  that  crisis 
created  a  ripple  effect  in  all  other  seg- 
ments of  the  world  economy. 

One  industry  I  would  like  to  focus 
attention  upon  today  is  the  steel  in- 
dustry, especially  the  European  steel 
Industry.  As  the  world  population  con- 
tinues to  expand  and  the  gross  nation- 
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al  product  Increases,  there  will  be  a 
continued  increase  in  worldwide  steel 
consumption.  This  fact  has  been 
rather  eloquently  described  in  a  recent 
speech  by  Dr.  Willy  Korf.  president  of 
Korf-Stahl  AG.  Baden-Baden  to  the 
Frankfurt  branch  of  the  German- 
French  Association  and  the  Bank  fUr 
Gemeinwlrtschaft  AG.  Frankfurt. 

Korf  Industries  is  the  mother  com- 
pany of  Georgetown  Steel,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  district  in  South  Carolina. 
I  believe  it  is  instructive  to  review  Eu- 
ropean thought  on  this  timely  subject. 
I  commend  Dr.  Korf 's  remarks  to  my 
colleagues. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  after  seven  years' 
duration  the  "crisis  In  the  European  steel 
Industry",  the  subject  of  my  address  today, 
has  now  reached  a  climax. 

Not  a  day  has  passed  in  recent  weeks  with- 
out a  report  appearing  in  the  press  on  our 
industry's  critical  situation  and  possible  so- 
lutions (some  of  them  wishful  thinking) 
being  discussed.  These  articles  carry  head- 
lines-such as  "extension  of  crisis  article  58", 
"volimtary  quoU  agreement  through  EtJR- 
OFER  II",  "revision  of  subsidization  code", 
"equalization  levies  or  Import  quotas  on 
subsidized  steel  from  EEC  countries",  etc. 

In  these  circumstances,  an  ouUlder  could 
well  ask  (and  with  Justification)  why  this  In- 
dustry has  been  going  through  a  period  of 
crisis  for  so  long  and  why  advantage  Is  not 
taken  of  the  cartels  prescribed  by  the  EEC 
Commission  or  the  opportunities  of  forming 
cartels  offered  (something  other  Industries 
can  only  dream  of)  in  order  to  tackle  the 
problems. 

One  point  must  be  made  clear  in  tills  con- 
nection: there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  world- 
wide steel  crisis,  nor  has  there  been  one  in 
recent  years.  The  problem  is  without  doubt 
a  European  one,  with  its  own  specific 
caiises.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Japan  and  the  USA,  the  major  steel  produc- 
ing countries  apart  from  Europe,  achieved 
substantial  profits  In  1980.  Despite  a  16.4 
percent  decline  In  sales  as  against  1979,  the 
US  steel  industry  as  a  whole  showed  a  profit 
after  taxes  of  $1.6  billion  or  a  cash  flow  of 
$3.5  billion  (after  depreciations  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion). This  is  a  remarkable  result  In  a  year 
when  the  US  steel  Industry  experienced  Its 
worst  sales  crisis  for  many  years;  at  times 
plants  were  only  operating  at  50  percent  ca- 
pacity. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  the  steel 
Industry's  situation  let  us  review  Ite  histori- 
cal development. 

In  the  traditionally  Industrial  countries 
like  the  USA  and  Europe,  especially  Germa- 
ny, industrialization  really  began  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Iron  and  steel  industry  in 
the  19th  century.  On  the  basis  of  local  iron 
ore  and/or  coal  deposits,  blast  furnaces  were 
built  with  Integrated  steelworks  and  found- 
ries, and  related  mechanical  engineering  en- 
terprises were  esUbllshed.  In  the  course  of 
time  large  conglomerates  grew  up  known  as 
"heavy  industry"  which  dominated  the  In- 
dustrial scene  for  over  a  century  and  up  to 
about  50  years  ago  accounted  for  around  80 
percent  of  total  Industrial  turnover.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  steel  in- 
dustries and  their  managers  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  economic  overlords,  the  more 
so  since  steel  used  to  be  even  more  impor- 
tant in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  hence 
of  greater  political  significance  than  It  is 
today. 

The  result  of  this  monopoly  sUtus  was 
that  the  steel   Industry  failed  to  become 
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competition-oriented;  It  was  accustomed  in- 
stead to  allocating  Its  products.  As  soon  as 
marketing  problems  arose  In  times  of  eco- 
nomic crisis,  the  immediate  reaction— at 
least  In  Europe— was  to  form  cartels  to  deal 
with  the  crisis. 

The  importance  of  the  steel  industry  for 
the  overall  economy  has  l>een  considerably 
diminished  by  the  new  industries  which 
have  emerged  since  the  Second  World  War, 
e.g.  the  aircraft,  computer,  chemical  and 
electrical  Industries. 

The  steel  Industry's  share  of  total  indus- 
trial sales  In  the  highly  developed  countries 
has  thus  fallen  to  8-10  percent,  but  most 
steel  Industrialists  still  think  they  carry  as 
much  weight  as  their  counterparts  did  50 
years  ago. 

Viewed  In  terms  of  the  number  of  people 
employed,  the  steel  industry  also  ranks  far 
behind  other  sectors  In  importance  today. 

In  1980,  for  example,  the  employment  fig- 
ures in  West  Germany  were: 
Mechanical  Engineering  Industry..  1.000.000 

Electrical  industry 976.000 

Automobile  Industry 800.000 

Chemical  Industry „ 587.000 

while  the  comparable  figure  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry was  284.000.  The  situation  in  the 
other  EEC  countries  is  similar. 

Another  consequence  of  the  sector's  In- 
flexibility was  that  no  significant  technolog- 
ical limovatlons  were  made;  the  blast  fur- 
nace has  remained  the  chief  method  of  ex- 
tracting Iron  from  ore  for  the  last  150  years. 
The  modem  oxygen  converters  are  merely 
more  sophisticated  versions  of  the  old 
Thomas  or  Bessemer  steelworks,  the  only 
difference  being  that  all  the  unite  have  In- 
creased In  size,  reducing  the  enterprises'  po- 
tential for  flexibility. 

All  the  key  developmente  such  as  continu- 
ous casting,  direct  reduction  and  the 
modem  electric  arc  fumace  technology 
originated  either  in  pioneering  small  steel 
companies  or  in  non-steelmaklng  enter- 
prises. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  situation  in  the 
Westem  World  after  the  Second  World 
War— say  In  1950— the  only  Important  steel 
industries  (consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
large  enterprises)  were  the  U.S.  and  Europe- 
an ones,  which  operated  in  closed  markete 
and  supplied  the  rest  of  the  world  with  ex- 
poTts. 

There  have  been  some  major  changes 
since  then.  For  example,  world  steel  produc- 
tion rose  from  Just  under  200  million  tons  in 
1950  to  over  700  million  tons  in  1980,  Le.,  in 
the  space  of  only  30  years.  In  Japan  a  whole 
new  steel  industry  with  a  capacity  of  over 
120  million  tons  per  year  has  grown  up, 
meaning  that  today  Japan  produces  the 
same  amount  of  steel  as  the  U.S.,  Europe,  or 
the  Soviet  Union  (as  against  five  million 
tons  in  1950). 

The  Japanese  achievement  shows  that  It 
was  altogether  possible  to  build  modem, 
competitive  steel  industries  In  the  Westem 
World  in  the  last  25  years,  even  when  90 
pertent  of  the  raw  materials  required— i.e., 
iron  ore  and  coal— have  to  be  imported,  as  is 
the  case  In  Japan. 

Furthermore,  developments  In  the  field  of 
electric  arc  fumace  technology  together 
with  continuous  casting  methods  have  led 
to  the  birth  of  a  completely  new  type  of 
steelworks-the  so-caUed  mini  steel  plant. 
This  permlte  the  efficient  production  of 
steel  from  scrap  or  direct  reduced  iron  In 
small  production  units.  Suddenly  steelmak- 
ing  facilities  no  longer  needed  to  be  so  gl- 
ganUc.  Worldwide  there  are  now  300  mini 
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ateel  plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  100  mil- 
lion tona,  which  achieve  relatively  better  op- 
eratinc  results  than  the  huge  integrated 
steelworks. 

Another  development  in  the  last  20  years 
has  been  the  establishment  of  steelworlcs  in 
developing  countries,  whose  industrializa- 
tion programs  are  based  on  steel.  Just  as 
ours  once  were.  Brazil  is  a  typical  example, 
with  a  production  volume  of  14  million  tons 
last  year. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  crisis  in  Europe 
and  comment  on  its  causes,  the  numerous 
wrong  decisions  that  have  been  taken  and 
the  distortions  of  competition  that  have 
persisted  for  many  years. 

The  wrong  decisions  can  be  traced  back 
primarily  to  the  desire  of  many  European 
governments  to  nationalize  the  major  part 
of  their  large  steel  industries,  as  happened 
e.g.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  or  to 
their  practice  of  reducing  steel  enterprises 
to  a  state  of  dependence  by  granting  subsi- 
dies or  government  loans  (e.g.  France  and 
Belgium).  At  the  present  time,  70  percent  of 
all  the  steel  companies  in  Europe  are  de- 
pendent on  the  state  or  on  their  govern- 
ments. 

As  a  result  European  steelworks  made 
losses  running  into  billions  of  dollars  which 
were  financed  by  their  national  govern- 
ments by  means  of  subsidies  or  loss 
takeovers.  This  situation  is  still  going  on 
and  is.  If  anything,  worsening.  According  to 
a  Oerman  Steel  Association  survey,  the  sub- 
sidies paid  since  1975  and  promised  up  to 
1983  total  DM  60  billion— an  unbelievable 
figure,  which  ought  to  be  causing  the  fi- 
nance ministers  of  the  countries  involved 
some  concern. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  political 
considerations,  with  respect  to  the  loss  of 
Jobs  have  caused  all  economic  caution  to  be 
thrown  to  the  winds,  which  is  a  crucial  mis- 
take, since  this  trend  is  resulting  in  greater 
and  greater  distortions  of  competition  and 
increased  tension  among  the  Conunon 
Market  countries. 

We  have  succeeded  in  Germany  in  restruc- 
turing and  modernizing  the  steel  industry 
by  our  own  efforts  and  (almost)  without  any 
state  aid.  Since  the  emergence  of  the  last 
steel  crisis  in  1975  the  Oerman  steel  indus- 
try has  cut  it  work  force  by  50,000  without 
producing  any  strikes  or  social  unrest.  In 
any  case  the  Oerman  steel  industry's 
present  structure  enables  it  to  complete 
with  the  world's  most  cost-effective  produc- 
ers. It  cannot  compete,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  combined  forces  of  most  of  Eu- 
rope's taxpayers,  who  subsidize  their  steel- 
makers to  the  tune  of  up  to  DM  150.— per 
ton.  Even  with  the  most  modem  faculties 
and  an  average  sales  price  of  DM  660.— per 
ton  of  ordinary  steel,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  up  for  an  advantage  of  this  kind. 

Since  I  am  addressing  a  meeting  of  the 
German-French  Association  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  trace  briefly  the  development  of 
the  FVench  steel  industry  from  private  own- 
ership to  nationalization. 

When  the  Vth  Republic  was  founded  and 
General  de  Gaulle  came  into  office  in  1958, 
there  were  roughly  20  private  steel  compa- 
nies operating  independently  of  one  another 
in  F^|nce.  These  included  such  celebrated 
names  as  De  Wendel,  Sidelor,  Knutange, 
Hayange,  Neuves  Maisons-Chatillon-Com- 
mentry  etc.  These  enterprises  benefited 
from  the  economic  upswing  in  Western 
Europe  along  with  all  the  other  European 
steelworks,  i.e.,  they  sold  their  products  not 
only  in  France  but  tUso  exported  them  to 
the  other  countries  belonging  to  the  Euro- 
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pean  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  This  was 
set  up  in  1951  and  permitted  the  duty-free 
exchange  of  steel  products  among  the 
member  countries. 

De  Gaulle's  administration  was  anxious  to 
boost  and  stabilize  the  French  economy 
after  the  political  confusion  of  the  IVth  Re- 
public and  especially  to  curb  inflation.  It 
therefore  determined  high-handedly  the 
prices  of  various  products— including  steel— 
and  controlled  them,  thus  keeping  them  ar- 
tifically  below  the  true  international  market 
price  and  causing  the  companies  concerned 
a  loss  in  earnings.  The  French  plants  were 
compelled  under  the  non-discrimination 
provisions  of  the  ECSC  Treaty  to  sell  their 
steel  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  Europe 
at  the  same  low  prices  as  in  France.  This 
was  very  agreeable  for  the  German  steel 
consumers,  which  included  my  wire  plant  in 
Kehl  at  that  time,  especially  in  competition 
with  the  German  steel  companies.  The 
result  of  this  situation  for  the  French  steel 
mills  was,  however,  that  they  did  not  earn 
sufficient  money  to  create  reserves  and 
modernize  their  plants. 

By  the  mid-1960's  this  emaciation  process 
had  advanced  so  far  for  some  French  steel 
plants  "thanks  to"  state  intervention  that 
they  were  no  longer  viable  without  govern- 
ment support.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Chambre  Syndicale  Siderurgle— the  French 
steel  industry's  commercial  association— the 
Government  granted  these  companies  loans 
in  order  to  enable^em  to  survive.  Simulta- 
neously a  wave  demergers  occurred,  with 
the  result  that  there  are  only  two  groups, 
SACILOR  and  USINOR,  which  have  swal- 
lowed up  all  the  other  French  steel  enter- 
prises (excluding  the  special  steels  industry, 
i.e.,  Pechiney-Uglne-Kuhlman.  Creuaot- 
Loire  and  Pompey). 

There  are  just  a  few  small  companies  left 
like  the  Scoiete  Metallurglque  de  Norman- 
die,  which  belongs  to  the  private  Empain- 
Schneider  group,  and  two  mini  steel  plants, 
including  the  Scoiete  MetaUurgique  de 
Montereau  near  Paris,  in  which  my  compa- 
ny has  a  50  percent  interest. 

By  the  end  of  1978  the  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  of  the  French  Government  to 
the  steel  industry  had  reached  a  total  of  FF 
17  billion;  since  the  companies  concerned 
were  unable  to  repay  these  loans  due  to  the 
steel  crisis  which  had  commenced  in  1975, 
the  debts  were  converted  compulsorily  into 
capital.  This  capital  was  then  combined,  re- 
sulting In  effect  in  the  expropriation  of  the 
private  majority  shareholders,  who  only 
hold  insignificant  interests  in  the  industry 
today. 

In  1978  the  French  Government  drew  up 
a  so-called  "steel  plan"  which  made  provi- 
sion for  another  FF  50  billion  to  be  pumped 
into  the  steel  Industry,  which  was  now  na- 
tionalized. The  official  purpose  of  these 
funds  is  to  finance  modernization  and  social 
benefit  schemes,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  they  are  also  used  to  cover  the  current 
losses  made  by  SACILOR  and  USINOR. 

Without  doubt  the  French  steel  industry's 
managers  have  made  some  mistakes  in  the 
last  20  years,  especially  by  clinging  to  their 
rigid  association  policy  and  failing  to  make 
technical  irmovations.  In  retrospect,  howev- 
er, it  was  primarily  the  state's  intervention 
in  the  free  trade  economy  from  the  late 
1950's  onwards  by  restricting  earnings  artifi- 
cially that  brought  about  the  nationaliza- 
tion disaster. 

Another  example  of  a  government's  harm- 
ful intervention  in  the  steel  industry  is  the 
United  KiMdom,  whe{&iiie  Labour  Govern- 
ment nationalized  almost  the  entire  steel  in- 
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dustry  in  1968  and  combined  it  into  a  mam- 
moth enterprise.  It  became  obvious  very 
quickly  that  size  alone  was  not  a  panacea; 
the  management  of  the  British  Steel  Corpo- 
ration was  unable  to  cope  with  the  multifar- 
ious problems  of  the  assortment  of  plants 
compulsorily  amalgamated.  Gigantic  losses 
totalling  millions  of  pounds  were  the  result, 
which  ultimately  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
British  taxpayer. 

The  case  of  British  steel  exemplifies  par- 
ticularly clearly  that  governments  are  no 
better  at  running  large  companies  than 
wicked  capitalists  or  their  managers — quite 
the  opposite,  in  fact. 

Today  the  Thatcher  Government  is 
making  great  efforts  to  repair  the  damage 
by  closing  down  the  obsolete  plants  which 
have  been  kept  alive  artificially  for  years 
and  encouraging  the  industry  to  contract 
and  modernize. 

The  list  of  examples  of  harmful  govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  steel  industry 
could  be  continued  with  countries  such  as 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  The  ques- 
tion inevitably  arises  as  to  why  these  gov- 
ernments are  prepared  to  provide  their  steel 
industries  with  so  much  financial  aid  and  to 
cover  all  their  losses. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  steel  industries 
employ  the  most  people— or  even  to  the  fact 
that  individual  national  economies  have 
come  to  rely  on  this  sector.  And  If  it  is  true 
that  there  is  considerable  excess  capacity 
worldwide,  shutting  down  some  European 
steelworks  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  dif- 
ficulties of  supply,  as  steel  is  sold  and  trans- 
ported around  the  world. 

What  impresses  me  as  being  the  real  cause 
is  managers,  trade  unions  and  governments, 
which  are  lobbied  by  various  pressure 
groups,  dealing  with  questions  concerning 
the  steel  industry  too  emotionally.  In  my 
opinion,  the  steel  industry  in  Europe  must 
reestablish  sound  business  principles  and 
economic  practices,  which  have  deteriorated 
in  the  past  years.  This  whole  crisis  business 
would  probably  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
the  executives  of  steel  enterprises  are  uni- 
formly judged  on  the  basis  of  their  financial 
results  and  are  forced  to  compete  once 
again. 

German  steel  industry,  which  has  received 
little  or  no  government  aid  up  to  this  point, 
suffers  most  from  the  crisis  in  the  European 
steel  industry:  it  must  pay  out  of  its  own 
pocket  for  the  subsidies  received  by  the  con- 
simiers  of  neighboring  countries  from  their 
respective  governments  through  the  steel 
companies.  As  a  result,  equity  capital  and 
reserves  have  been  practically  exhausted.  A 
significant  aspect  in  this  respect  Is  the  fact 
that  the  domestic  steel  prices  in  America, 
Japan  or  Brazil  exceed  European  prices  by 
DM  100.— to  DM  150.— per  ton,  which  is  the 
amount  subsidized  by  the  European  govern- 
ments concerned. 

What  can  be  done  to  restore  normal  condi- 
tions to  the  European  steel  industry? 

Any  arrangements,  be  they  compulsory  or 
voluntary  quotas  or  minimum  price  provi- 
sions, can  only  have  a  limited  favorable 
effect  because  they  do  not  correspond  with 
the  principles  of  competitive  and  free  trade 
and  because  outdated  structures  are  thus 
preserved.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  unprof- 
itable facilities  must  be  shut  down  once  and 
for  all  so  as  to  allow  for  an  appropriate  re- 
duction of  total  capacity. 

It  is  not  clear  how  many  tons  per  year  are 
produced  with  excess  capacity,  since  the  fig- 
ures concerning  European  steel  industry  are 
completely    distorted.    This    is    easily    ex- 
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plained.  Each  country  and  each  steel  enter- 
prise tries  to  come  off  well  when  the  quotas, 
which  are  based  on  capacities,  are  distribut- 
ed. As  a  result,  according  to  EEC-statistics 
the  Federal  Republic's  raw  steel  capacity  al- 
legedly amounts  to  69  million  tons  per  year 
although  any  expert  knows  that  little  more 
than  50  million  tons  could  be  produced  in 
the  case  of  a  steel  boom. 

Presumably,  a  20  million  ton  reduction  of 
capacity  (instead  of  a  40  million  ton  reduc- 
tion as  is  sometimes  demanded)  would  help 
solve  the  problem  and  ensure  the  existence 
of  the  remaining  plants  by  allowing  them  to 
utilize  80  percent  of  their  capacity.  The  fact 
that  most  American  steel  companies  already 
achieve  a  break-even  point  of  60  to  65  per- 
cent is  traceable  to  their  more  favorable 
equity  position. 

The  large  integrated  steel  enterprises 
must  also  realize  that  products  such  as  rein- 
forcing bars,  steel  bare  and  wire  rod  can  be 
produced  at  lower  costs  in  mini  steelworks 
than  with  blast  furnaces.  Thus,  restructur- 
ing implies  that  the  large  enterprises  would 
no  longer  manufacture  these  products. 

However,  as  long  as  the  governments  of 
our  five  neighboring  EEC-countries  men- 
tioned earlier  continue  to  finance  the  losses 
of  their  steel  companies  with  subsidies  or 
loss-takeover  agreements,  the  above  devel- 
opments will  not  take  place. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  if  tomorrow  a 
binding  agreement  were  reached  between 
the  EEC-governments  to  the  effect  that 
losses  were  no  longer  to  be  financed,  the  Eu- 
ropean price  of  steel  would  immediately  rise 
to  the  international  level  which  exceeds  the 
European  price  by  DM  100.— to  DM  150.— or 
20  percent  per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  man- 
agers of  subsidized  companies  would  tie 
forced  to  either  adjust  their  prices  to  pro- 
duction costs  or  to  go  bankrupt.  Ot>solete 
and  outdated  plants  would  disappear  in  the 
process,  which  development  could  be  accel- 
erated by  establishing  a  system  of  shut- 
down bonuses;  such  systems  have  been  in- 
troduced to  other  branches  of  industry 
before^ 

Of  course,  the  shutting  down  of  facilities 
would  involve  making  many  workers  redun- 
dant. This  would  pose  a  serious  problem 
which  could,  however,  be  dealt  with  by 
using  the  funds  otherwise  granted  for  subsi- 
dization to  create  new  and  productive  jobs 
in  other  branches  or  sectors  or,  if  need  be, 
by  using  them  to  finance  social  plans. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
European  steel  industry  should  not  recover 
if  all  participants  are  truly  dedicated  to  this 
goal.  European  countries  with  steel  compa- 
nies which  are  government  controlled  or 
which  depend  on  government  aid  ought  to 
be  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  this  financial 
burden.  The  most  promising  means  of  avoid- 
ing further  subsidies  would  be  to  denation- 
alize the  nationalized  steel  enterprises  after 
the  necessary  process  of  contraction  and  re- 
structuring and,  wherever  required,  dividing 
them  up  into  more  efficient  units  has  taken 
place.  Private  stockholders  and  the  money 
market  would  be  willing  to  invest  if  the  Eu- 
ropean steel  industry  once  again  became  as 
profitable  a  sector  as  it  is  in  other  countries. 
In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  remark  on 
the  future  prospects  of  the  product  steel  in 
general: 

Worldwide  steel  consimiption  will  contin- 
ue to  increase  due  to  the  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  increase  in  the  GNP  worldwide. 
However,  rather  than  in  the  industrialized 
nations,  this  increase  will  take  place  mainly 
In  the  developing  countries,  which  will 
become  new  and  Important  steel  producers. 
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As  world  steel  production,  i.e.,  sales  amount- 
ed to  more  than  700  million  tons  per  year  In 
the  past  years,  a  demand  totalling  nearly 
one  billion  tons  per  year  can  \3e  expected  in 
ten  yeara.  Considering  the  enormous  capital 
investments  required  for  erecting  new  steel- 
worlcs  today  and  the  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  point  at  which  the  decision  to 
construct  a  steelworlu  is  made  and  the  point 
at  which  production  fully  commences,  it  ap- 
peare  doubtful  whether  the  future  increase 
in  steel  consumption  can  be  handled  despite 
the  existing  excess  capacity  In  Europe.  I  do 
not  wish  to  appear  over-optimistic  with 
regard  to  a  temporary  steel  shortage,  but 
such  a  shortage  wUl  develop,  and  it  will 
bring  about  better  times  for  the  European 
steel  industry.* 


ROBERT  E.  SEIDENGLANZ 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALirORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

m  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Robert  E.  Seidenglanz 
and  Compact  Video  Systems,  Inc.  of 
Burbank,  Calif,  on  this  their  10th  an- 
niversary celebration. 

As  founder,  chairman  of  the  board, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Compact  Video,  Bob  Seidenglanz 
represents  the  classic  American  suc- 
cess story,  the  American  dream  come 
true. 

Back  in  1970,  he  left  ABC's  Wide 
World  of  Sports  and  went  to  work  on 
what  he  knew  to  be  a  better  idea.  As 
an  experienced  television  engineer,  he 
understood  the  superior  nature  of 
video  tape  over  film  in  the  television 
industry. 

He  also  understood  its  drawbacks. 
To  shoot  video  tape  required  a  40-foot 
trailer  jammed  with  video  equipment, 
a  15-man  crew  and  a  day's  setup  time. 
It  was  costly  and  cumbersome. 

Seidenglanz  knew  there  was  a  lot  of 
room  for  improvement  and  that  is 
what  he  set  out  to  prove  just  over  10 
years  ago  in  his  Burbank  garage.  What 
emerged  from  those  efforts  was  Com- 
pact Video  Systems,  Inc.,  currently  a 
$57  million  company  that  does  three 
principle  things. 

First,  it  rents  out  video  tape  trucks 
and  crews  to  shoot  commercials  and 
variety  shows.  Second,  it  manufac- 
tures and  sells  compact  and  efficient 
mobile  tape  facilities  for  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion and  fixed  television  studios  for  up 
to  $10  million.  Third,  it  owns  postpro- 
duction  facilities  where  tapes  shot  by 
Compact  Video  or  anyone  else,  can  be 
edited,  dubbed,  or  colored. 

When  Compact  Video  celebrates  its 
first  10  years  on  September  24,  it  will 
open  the  new  $30  million  Compact  En- 
tertairmient  Center  in  Burbank.  This 
center  not  only  represents  the  fore- 
sight and  progressive  dynamism  of 
Bob  Seidenglanz  and  Compact  Video 
but  the  vitality  of  the  video  industry 
as  well. 
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I  am  especially  pleased  that  this 
company  is  located  in  Burbank.  It  not 
only  energized  the  economy  of  the 
community,  but  insures  that  Burbank 
will  remain  at  the  center  of  an  ex- 
panding entertainment  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Horatio  Alger  would 
have  loved  the  saga  of  Robert  Seideng- 
lanz.* 


GREATEST  NEED  OF  AGE  NOT 
MET 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

orrLOsnta 

nr  THE  HODSE  OF  RXPRESKHTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  submit  for  the  perusal  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  most' 
poignant  essay  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gladys 
S.  Eggers.  Mrs.  Eggers,  of  Alexandria, 
La.,  died  in  March  of  this  year  at  age 
82. 

Among  Mrs.  Eggers'  effects,  her  son. 
John  W.  Eggers,  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing perceptive  and  beautifuUy  ex- 
pressed thoughts,  which  he  kindly 
shared  with  me. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Eggers'  sensitive  ob- 
servations to  you  with  the  assurance 
that,  regardless,  of  age,  you  will 
indeed  be  enriched  by  them. 

GRKaTSST  Nko  op  Ad  Not  Mkt 

What  a  baffling  thing  old  age  is.  It  doesn't 
bring  the  peace  we  were  led  to  expect.  The 
area  that  lies  between  "here  and  hereafter" 
is  a  difficult  passage  to  travel.  One  must 
make  the  journey  to  fully  understand  it. 

The  pattern  of  today  is  such  that  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should 
leave  the  mainstream  and  be  channeled  into 
a  small  tributary  where  the  flow  is  at  a 
gentler  speed. 

But  even  here  there  are  obstacles.  While 
our  responsibilities  lessen,  our  limitations 
and  our  frustrations  increase  and  certain 
humiliations  can  t>e  painful 

Our  young  folks  want  to  be  kind  to  us.  I 
am  sure,  but  they  don't  know  how  we  feel. 
It  seems  to  them  all  our  needs  are  met.  We 
are  comfortably  housed,  well  fed,  protected 
from  hazards,  provided  with  companionship 
and  thoughts  reverting  more  and  more  to 
all  those  good  times  we  had  together. 

What  time  Is  It?  I  don't  know.  Life  is  now 
regulated  largely  by  impulse.  The  clock 
plays  a  minor  part.  Routine  has  been  done 
away  with.  We  have  no  one  waiting  for  us. 
We  are  needed  by  no  one.  One  thing  old  age 
teaches  us  is  to  tolerate  monotony. 

Length  is  only  one  dimension  of  life — our 
life  is  only  concern  about  the  sUte  of  our 
health.  And  we  refuse  to  deny  ourselves 
some  'little  pleasures"  which  we  are  told 
that  are  not  good  for  us— if  we  want  a  drink 
of  coffee  at  midnight,  sit  on  the  back  porch, 
or  play  solitaire— what  of  it? 

Our  life  has  been  a  rich  experience.  When 
the  time  comes  for  us  we  shall  go  willingly 
with  no  consciousness.  Will  it  be  to  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  hospital  or  shall  we  go  directly 
with  no  stopovers? 

Our  new  life  is  taking  shape.  The  barrien 
of  our  little  world  are  closing  in  on  us.  We 
are  not  sad  or  discontented— just  tired. 
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My  solace  is  our  memories  left  untouched 
by  the  devastating  hand  of  time.  We  have 
had  good  old  days  and  enjoyed  them  and 
our  memory  and  pictures  will  preserve 
them.  The  home  In  which  we  have  spent  our 
last  years  is  quite  pleasant  and  comfortable. 
All  our  possessions  which  mean  nothing  to 
others  is  what  we  have  left  of  our  past. 

The  telephone  rings.  For  a  few  minutes 
we  listen  to  a  beloved  voice.  Distance  is 
wiped  away .... 

We  relive  so  many  experiences  of  days 
long  past.  We  find  our  diversions.  What  else 
do  we  need?  It  is  the  need  to  know  there  is  a 
place  where  we  belong.  This  is  something  no 
nursing  home  or  retirement  home  or  hospi- 
tal can  provide.  There,  institutions  are 
staffed  by  dedicated  people  but  it  is  not 
their  function  to  soothe  our  yearning 
hearts. 

Lack  of  physical  strength  keeps  us  inac- 
tive  and  often  silent.  Age  creeps  up  so 
stealthily  that  it  Is  often  with  shock  that  we 
become  aware  of  its  presence.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  so  many  of  us  reach  old  age  utterly 
unprepared  to-  meet  its  demands.  Our  inter- 
est in  the  goings  on  in  the  world  outside. 
our  ever-tightening  barriers  have  not  with- 
drawn—it is  not  interest  we  have  lost  but 
rather  the  means  of  getting  around  and  the 
physical  stamina  to  sustain  us  as  we  go. 

The  thought  of  where  we  shall  go  from 
here  lurks  in  our  bitterness  but  with  tender- 
ness toward  our  fellow  travelers  on  our  long 
journey.* 


DEDICATION  OP  THEODORE 
HERBERG  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSIITS 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  history  of  solid  achieve- 
ments in  a  career  all  of  us  consider  im- 
portant to  our  Nation,  and  a  much  de- 
served recognition  of  those  achieve- 
ments. 

One  of  my  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  constitu- 
ents, and  a  very  good  friend.  Mr. 
Theodore  Herberg,  will  this  week  have 
a  Junior  high  school  formally  dedicat- 
ed in  his  name.  Of  all  of  the  people  I 
have  known  over  the  years  who  have 
given  the  major  part  of  their  lives  to 
educating  our  young  people,  I  can 
honestly  think  of  none  more  deserving 
than  Theodore  Herberg. 

For  over  50  years,  this  outstanding 
public  servant  has  occupied  virtually 
every  capacity  in  the  field  of  public 
education,  ranging  from  teacher  to 
curriculum  coordinator  to  adviser  to 
superintendent.  It  is  impossible  to 
measiu-e  the  knowledge  Theodore  Her- 
berg has,  in  these  capacities,  transmit- 
ted to  young  people  over  the  years. 
Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
scope  of  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  Pittsfield  education  com- 
munity. What  we  can  measure  how- 
ever, is  the  level  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration he  has  commanded  over  the 
years  as  evidenced  in  the  dedicating  of 
a  school  in  his  name.  I  can  think  of  no 
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better  tribute  to  a  more  dedicated  in- 
dividual. 

The  day  of  September  25  will  mark 
the  formal  dedication  of  the  Theodore 
Herberg  Middle  School.  But  long  after 
that  ceremony,  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
field. Mass..  are  going  to  remember  a 
man  whose  name  meant  so  much  to 
public  education.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  C.  ROGERS, 
JR. 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OPCALIFOUnA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEMTATIArCS 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  report  the  shocking  and 
violent  death  of  one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  our  professional  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. James  Carlisle  Rogers.  Jr..  34.  a 
trusted  employee  and  loyal  friend  of 
mine  for  many  years,  was  murdered 
Saturday  in  his  Georgetown  home  by 
an  assailant  who  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

That  such  a  fine  young  man  with  a 
most  promising  career  should  be  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  life  is  tragedy 
indeed;  that  it  should  happen  in  broad 
daylight  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  adds  frustration  and  anger  to 
the  tragedy.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
Jim  and  worked  with  him  can  only 
hope  that  the  person  responsible  for 
this  senseless  and  insane  act  will  be 
apprehended  and  brought  swiftly  to 
Justice. 

Bom  October  30.  1946.  in  Eustis. 
Fla..  Jim  received  his  B.A.  degree  in 
economics  at  Florida  Southern  College 
in  Lakeland,  then  went  on  to  earn  the 
Juris  doctor  degree  from  Stetson  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla..  in  1972.  At  Stetson  Univer- 
sity, he  was  faculty  research  assistant 
to  the  professor  of  international  law 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  College  of  Law. 

Prom  1972  to  1975,  Jim  served  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion as  a  senior  attorney-adviser  for  fi- 
nance in  the  Division  of  Market  Regu- 
lation, where  he  prepared  regulations 
for  international  applicability  and 
acted  as  liaison  with  the  E>epartments 
of  State  and  Treasury  on  securities/fi- 
nancial matters. 

Before  coming  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  professional  staff 
member  and  special  counsel  to  the 
Hon.  Albert  Johnson,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  in 
1976,  Jim  served  for  a  year  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  financial  program  planner  for 
Secretary  William  E.  Simon. 

His  service  on  the  Bankings  stuj,  fi- 
nance Committee  included  his  provid- 
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ing  liaison  for  the  ranking  Republican 
with  the  Departments  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, and  Commerce,  as  well  as  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  International  Trade 
Commission. 

Jim  Rogers  Joined  my  staff  in  1977. 
During  my  years  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  his  staff  work  was 
invaluable  to  me  in  the  areas  of 
energy  and  natural  resources.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  committed  to  service: 
Service  to  his  Maker,  his  country,  to 
his  fellowman,  and  to  every  cause  he 
felt  to  be  right  and  Just. 

He  had  an  exceptionally  fine  investi- 
gative mind,  which  permitted  him  to 
represent  the  committee  in  an  out- 
standing manner  in  Alaska.  Panama, 
and  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
he  attempted  to  evaluate  problems 
and  potential  problems  that  related  to 
our  energy  distribution  system.  He 
and  I  shared  the  view  that  an  im- 
proved energy  distribution  network 
was  essential  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation. 

Jim  was  also  a  patriot  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction with  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve, 
took  great  pride  in  his  work,  and  had 
great  concern  and  love  for  his  country. 
In  Jim's  5  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Interior  Comimittee  staff,  many  of  us 
grew  to  know  him  quite  well  and  to  ap- 
preciate his  special  kind  of  humor  and 
personal  qualities. 

We  will  always  remember  him  for 
his  colorful  way  of  dressing  and  his 
equally  bright  and  friendly  smile. 

He  could  often  be  found  at  his  desk 
before  and  after  regular  work  hours 
pouring  over  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  New  York  Times.  He  had  a 
particular  love  for  the  financial  world 
and  an  indepth  understanding  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  stock  market 
and  prime  interest  rate. 

Sadly,  we  will  always  remember  one 
of  his  favorite  sayings  when  we  had 
finished  debating  a  philosophical  issue 
or  an  unresolved  world  matter.  Jim 
would  ask.  "What  does  it  all  mean?" 
With  the  shocking  announcement  of 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assailant, 
his  words  echo  in  our  minds.  What 
does  his  death  mean?  it  is  tragic  and 
unnecessary.  He  was  struck  down  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  with  a  promising 
and  rewarding  career  ahead  of  him. 
He  was  an  ambitious  man  and  highly 
intelligent,  qualities  which  we  expect- 
ed would  lead  him  to  greater  public 
service  and  high  Government  office. 

No  words  can  really  express  the 
emptiness  we  all  feel  and  the  void 
which  has  been  left.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  his  assailant  Is  captured. 
-Our  prayers  go  out  to  Jim's  family. 
His  mother  and  father  were  a  major 
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part  of  Jim's  life.  He  was  truly  devoted 
to  them  both  and  always  mindful  of 
their  needs.  He  frequently  visited 
them  and  stayed  in  close  communica- 
tion. We  know  what  a  terrible  loss 
they  have  suffered  and  pray  that  God 
will  give  them  strength. 

There  is  no  way,  of  course,  that  any 
of  us  can  convey  our  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  grief  to  his  bereaved  parents.  We 
can  only  assure  them  that  in  all  of  his 
duties  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
their  son  served  his  Nation  loyally  and 
well.  He  was  a  responsible  man  in  a 
very  responsible  position,  and  every- 
thing he  did  reflected  an  upbringing 
based  on  the  time-honored  principles 
of  personal  integrity,  professional  ex- 
cellence, and  conscientious  attention 
to  duty. 

Jim  was  recognized  as  a  true  profes- 
sional by  not  only  the  committee  staff 
and  by  my  personal  staff,  but  by  all 
the  other  staff  elements  on  Capitol 
Hill.  His  peers  really  had  the  highest 
respect  said  admiration  for  him.  and 
all  of  Capitol  Hill  is  in  deep  shock  over 
his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Interior  Committee, 
along  with  the  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  who  knew  Jim.  Join  me  in 
offering  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  parents  in  this  dark  hour.* 


THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY  IN 
KNOXVILLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  began  their 
history  of  ministry  in  1831,  a  history 
of  unselfish  labor,  glorious  service  and 
outstanding  progress  and  success.  In 
Knoxville  we  have  been  privileged  to 
have  members  of  this  order  caring  for 
our  sick,  educating  our  young,  and 
feeding  and  clothing  our  poor  for 
nearly  100  years.  The  work  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  stretches  across  denomi- 
national lines  and  provides  a  model  of 
Christianity  for  all  the  people  of  east 
Tennessee. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  pay  homage  to  this  charitable  com- 
munity of  women  as  it  celebrates  150 
years  of  many  ministries  given  for  the 
glory  of  God.  Mother  McAuley's 
dream  has  grown  to  encompass  not 
only  the  ghettoes  of  Dublin,  where  the 
order  was  founded,  but  also  many 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world.  We  in  Tennes- 
see are  particularly  proud  of  the  note- 
worthy accomplishments  and  many 
services  made  by  the  sisters  in  the  past 
100  years. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  first  came  to 
Tennessee     November     1,     1866.     in 
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answer  to  the  call  of  the  Bishop  of 
Nashville.  These  six  women,  headed 
by  Mother  Mary  Clare  McMahon. 
came  to  Nashville  to  teach  the  youth 
of  the  post-Civil  War  South.  The  order 
has  remained  in  the  State  ever  since; 
founding  schools  and  hospitals,  per- 
forming their  religious  duties,  and  of- 
fering spiritual  guidance  to  genera- 
tions of  Tennesseeans. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  group  so  devoted 
to  its  cause,  so  filled  with  the  serene 
knowledge  that  they  have  made  the 
right  choice  in  order  to  create  a  better 
world.  Considering  the  sacrifices  these 
women  have  made  one  is  struck  by 
their  high  spirits  and  good  humor. 
They  do  not  seek  the  monetary  gain 
or  power  so  many  battle  for  today,  but 
are  content  with  a  smile,  or  word  of 
thanks. 

They  came  to  Knoxville  to  teach 
and  began  in  St.  Mary's  and  Holy 
Ghost  Schools  in  the  early  1900's.  Just 
over  50  years  ago  they  inaugurated  St. 
Mary's  Memorial  Hospital  which  has 
expanded  and  modernized  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  its  east  Tennessee  pa- 
tients. 

I  recall  seeing  the  sisters  who  lived 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Mary's  School 
during  my  tenure  as  mayor  of  the  city. 
I  have  since  had  many  opportunities 
to  meet  with  these  good  women  and 
have  always  been  impressed  with  their 
interests,  attention,  and  courtesy.  St. 
Mary's  and  Holy  Ghost  Schools  have 
since  closed,  but  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
continue  to  teach  at  St.  Joseph's 
Sacred  Heart,  and  Knoxville  Catholic 
High  School.  The  products  of  their 
teaching  can  be  found  in  some  of  the 
most  respected  and  prominent  Knox- 
villians  today. 

Teaching,  as  I  have  noted,  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  work  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  perform.  The  city's  residents 
think  of  them  most  often  in  connec 
tion  with  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center. 
Since  April  of  1930  the  hospital  has 
not  only  provided  the  best  in  medical 
care,  but  also  a  spiritual  care  for  its 
patients  which  is  imencumbered  by  re- 
ligious labels.  This  care  and  attention 
is  recalled  for  many  years  afterwards 
by  the  center's  convalescents.  It  broad- 
ens the  respect  felt  for  the  sisters'  mis- 
sion to  those  of  other  faiths. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  the  work  ac- 
complished by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
has  been  half  as  successful  in  other 
cities  as  it  has  been  in  Knoxville,  then 
many  will  be  thankful  for  the  150 
years  of  service  by  the  Sisters.* 
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thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mike  Ml- 
chaelson.  the  superintendent  of  our 
radio  and  TV  gallery  here  in  the 
House,  for  30  years  of  dedicated  and 
effective  service. 

As  you  know.  Mike  will  be  venturing 
into  the  private  sector  next  month.  He 
has  accepted  a  position  with  C-Span. 

Mike  has  endured  more  than  any  of 
us  can  imagine  in  his  tenure  here.  He 
has  been  witness  to  and  a  participant 
in  a  dramatic  technological  revolution 
in  mass  communication.  He  has  helped 
apply  these  revolutionary  changes  to 
the  coverage  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  manner  that  has  served 
the  best  interests  of  the  general 
public.  Mike  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
role  he  has  played  and  the  historic 
milestones  he  has  helped  to  achieve. 

Throughout  his  years  with  us.  he 
has  been  a  true  professional  and  a  true 
friend,  balancing  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  press  and  the  body  politic  as 
no  one  else  could.  We  own  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  while 
Mike  is  leaving,  he  is  not  going  very 
far.  C-Span  is  in  the  thick  of  the  tech- 
nological advancements  that  will 
enable  millions  of  Americans  to  have  a 
front  row  seat,  not  only  for  House 
floor  deliberations,  but  also  for  com- 
mittee proceedings.  I  know  that  Mike.  '^ 
with  his  vast  experience  on  the  Hill, 
will  continue  to  do  us  a  great  service  in 
this  new  assignment.  As  always,  the 
public  will  be  the  greatest  beneficiary 
of  his  talents. 

I  regret  to  see  him  leave  and  wish 
him  well.* 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 


DIABLO  CANYON 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cru- 
cial factor  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  a  healthy  economy  in 
any  area  is  the  availability  of  energy— 
particularly  adequate  electricity  sup- 
plies. We  all  know  that  industrial 
growth  does  not  occur  without  avail- 
able energy,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  believe  it  is  now  time  to  end  the 
prolonged  and  sometimes  bitter  debate 
concerning  the  issuance  of  an  operat- 
ing license  for  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.'s  Diablo  Canyon  Nuclear  Power- 
plant  in  California. 

Unit  I  has  been  complete  since  Janu- 
ary 1981;  Unit  2  was  completed  in 
June  of  this  year.  Diablo  Canyon 
meets  or  exceeds  every  regulatory  re- 
quirement, and  all  needed  modifica- 
tions to  the  plant  have  been  made. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  this  licensing  delay  to  the  consum- 
ers of  California  will  be  at  least  $500 
million.  The  delay  has  already  threat- 
ened to  impair  the  reliability  of  the  re- 
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gion's  electrical  generating  capacity 
which  would,  of  course,  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  upon  the  area's  economic 
vitality. 

A  recent  editorial  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  August  3  edition  of  the 
Fresno  [Calif.]  Bee  and  is  a  well-rea- 
soned argiunent  for  the  plant's  open- 
ing. I  submit  the  editorial,  "Diablo 
Canyon:  Let  It  Go."  to  be  reprinted 
here. 

Diablo  Cartom:  Lr  It  Oo 

It's  time  for  an  end  to  the  protests.  Oppo- 
nents of  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric's  Diablo 
Canyon  nuclear  power  plant  have  had  every 
opportunity  to  challenge  the  safety  and  the 
environmental  Impact  of  that  plant.  They 
have  been  heard  In  court  and  In  public  hear- 
inga,  and  federal  regulators  have  responded 
to  their  concerns  by  requiring  PGSiE  to 
make  all  sorts  of  studies  and  design  and  en- 
gineering improvements.  In  the  wake  of 
Three  Mile  Island,  the  regulators  imposed 
new  delays  to  recheck  themselves  and  added 
new  safety  requirements. 

One  cannot  fault  the  cautiousness  or  the 
openness  of  this  regulatory  process,  and  it 
tias  come  to  the  point  where  one  must, 
therefore,  accept  its  conclusion.  The  federal 
regulators  have  decided  that  the  Diablo 
Canyon  plant  Is  safe,  can  withstand  any 
likely  earthquake,  and  should  l>e  permitted 
to  begin  operational  testing  soon.  While  rea- 
sonable people  might  still  disagree  about 
the  wisdom  of  allowing  any  nuclear  power 
plant  to  open,  there  is  no  more  information 
to  be  gained  from  further  factfinding  about 
Diablo  Canyon,  no  more  attention  to  be  fo- 
cused by  further  demonstrations.  The  con- 
troversy at  this  point  is  essentially  political. 
and  it  must  finally  be  left  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  arbitrator  our 
political  representatives  have  chosen,  to  re- 
solve it. 

It  is  much  clearer  now  than  It  once  was 
that  utilities  should  be  wary  of  constructing 
new  nuclear  power  plants.  The  decline  in 
building  and  the  lack  of  funding  for  nuclear 
plants  across  the  country  attest  to  the  fact 
that  making  nuclear  power  plants  reason- 
ably safe— and  slogging  through  the  lengthy 
regulatory  procedures  necessary  to  assure 
their  safety— has  turned  into  a  very  expen- 
sive proposition.  But  the  Diablo  Canyon 
plant  has  already  l>een  built,  the  money  al- 
ready spent  and  the  regulatory  process  al- 
ready nearly  completed.  By  now  it  would  be 
economically  Irrational  to  refuse  to  open  it. 

It  is  true  that  far  more  money  has  been 
spent  on  the  Diablo  Canyon  plant  than 
originally  estimated  (and  its  14-year  con- 
struction history  does  not  offer  much  en- 
couragement for  new  nuclear  building).  But 
these  costs  are  still  moderate  compared  to 
what  it  would  cost  to  start  building  even  a 
non-nuclear  replacement  plant  today. 
Indeed,  if  oil  prices  keep  rising  the  way  they 
have  been  and  if  Diablo  Canyon  functions 
as  well  as  it's  designed  to,  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity Is  actually  likely  to  l>e  lower  for 
PO&E  customers  once  Diablo  Canyon  is  on 
line  than  it  would  be  with  continued  oil  use 
instead.  Moreover,  if  Diablo  Canyon  does 
not  go  on  line,  PO&E  would  be  in  desperate 
financial  trouble,  and  it  would  l>e  the  rate- 
payers who  would  finally  have  to  iMtil  it  out. 

The  Diablo  Canyon  case  is  not  yet  closed. 
Operational  tests  must  still  prove  the 
plant's  reliability,  and  emergency  plans 
must  meet  regulatory  approval  l)efore  the 
plant  is  permitted  to  go  on  line.  But  in  a 
way  the  debate  over  Diablo  Canyon  is  al- 
ready a  relic  of  an  era  when  California  utili- 
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ties  were  still  planning  for  enormous  in- 
creases in  electricity  consumption  and  were 
still  wedded  to  large  power  plants  as  the 
best  way  of  meeting  those  needs. 

By  now,  the  experts  have  agreed  that  very 
little  consumption  growth  is  to  be  expected 
in  California,  and  twth  the  state's  energy  of- 
ficials and  the  private  utilities  have  en- 
dorsed future  supply  plans  that  depend  on 
the  more  cost-effective  options  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  development  of  smaller,  diver- 
sified power  sources.  In  addition,  Califor- 
nlans  tiave  passed  a  law  protiibltlng  the 
siting  of  any  more  nuclear  power  plants  in 
the  state  until  the  problems  of  nuclear 
waste  disposal  have  been  resolved. 

Diablo  Canyon's  opponents  have  lost  their 
battle,  but  while  they  were  busy  their  war 
seems  to  have  been  won.  It  is  time  to  go 
home.* 
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PACING  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP 
STOCKMAN'S  MISCALCULATIONS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  of- 
ficial estimates  have  put  the  Pederal 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $80  billion,  much 
higher  than  OMB's  current  estimate 
of  $60  billion  and  far  beyond  the  ad- 
ministration's original  estimate  of  $42 
billion.  The  Reagan  economic  recovery 
program  has  been  enacted  virtually 
intact,  for  better  or  worse.  We  must 
now  face  the  consequences. 

This  is  a  topic  that  I  discussed  in  my 
two  most  recent  weekly  newspaper  col- 
umns. They  follow: 

WASHnfGTON  RXPORT,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1981 

As  Congress  returned  to  work  last  week 
after  an  August  recess,  all  the  talk  was  of 
the  national  economy  and  of  high  Interest 
rates. 

The  immediate  focus  of  concern  was  the 
high  Interest  rates  that  are  throttling  the 
auto,  home  construction,  real  estate  and 
savings  industries.  Congressmen  heard 
plenty  of  complaints  as  they  crisis-crossed 
their  districts  during  the  August  recess. 

The  larger  and  even  more  serious  issue  is 
what  lies  behind  the  high  Interest  rates— 
the  apparent  conviction  of  Wall  Street  fin- 
anciers that  President  Reagan's  recently  en- 
acted economic  recovery  plan  will  produce 
disastrously  high  federal  deficits  for  at  least 
the  next  tliree  years. 

In  July's  Mid-Session  Review  of  the 
Budget,  Reagan  budget  director  David 
Stockman  was  still  claiming  that  the  federal 
deficit  would  be  $42  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  «23  blUlon  in  1983  and  zero  (a  surplus 
of  $500  mlUion)  in  1984. 

Now  Stockman's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  telling  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  that  the  deficits  will  be  more 
like  $60  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $72  bil- 
lion for  1983  and  $78  biUion  for  1984. 

Many  Independent  economists  say  the 
latest  OMB  deficit  figures  are  too  low.  A 
budget  deficit  of  $100  billion  for  1984  is  the 
more  commonly  used  figure. 

To  put  those  figures  into  perspective, 
recall  that,  previously,  the  highest  federal 
deficit  in  U.S.  history  was  $66  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 


No  wonder  Wall  Street  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  are  keeping  interest  rates 
high. 

To  put  it  mildly,  panic  was  starting  to  set 
In  last  week  in  Washington. 

There  was  great  concern  generally.  Every 
American— regardless  of  political  party— has 
to  worry  about  the  effect  on  the  whole 
nation  of  the  economic  outlook  for  the  next 
tliree  years. 

In  addition,  there  was  great  concern  po- 
litically—at the  White  House  and  among 
Republican  congressional  leaders  who 
pushed  the  Reagan  economic  recovery  plan 
through  Congress  last  summer.  Said  House 
Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel:  "Wlttiin 
90  days,  somettiing's  got  to  give.  I'm  a  politi- 
cal creature,  and  our  political  futures  (re- 
quire) there's  got  to  be  some  movement  (on 
interest  rates)  l>efore  spring." 

Panic  is  never  a  good  atmosphere  in  which 
to  make  important  decisions.  My  own  con- 
cern is  that  the  White  House  and  Congress 
could  rush  into  patchwork  solutions  over 
the  next  few  weeks  that  would  In  the  long 
run  worsen  an  already-serious  situation. 

In  my  view,  my  former  House  colleague 
David  Stockman  made  a  dreadful  mistake 
when  he  convinced  President  Reagan  that 
he  could  simultaneously  slash  taxes,  boost 
defense  spending  and  balance  the  federal 
budget. 

But  that  mistake  is  history  now.  It  was 
ratified  into  law  last  summer.  The  task  tills 
fall  is  for  the  White  House  and  Congress  to 
summon  up  the  statesmanship  to  face  the 
consequences  honestly  and  to  adopt  sensible 
solutions. 

Washihgton  Report,  September  23.  1981 

Last  week  I  wrote  that  my  former  congres- 
sional colleague,  David  Stoclunan,  now  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  had  made  a  dreadful  mistake  when 
he  convinced  President  Ronald  Reagan  that 
he  could  cut  federal  taxes,  increase  defense 
spending  and  balance  the  federal  budget  all 
at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  serious  consequences  of  that 
dreadful  mistake  is  in  the  area  of  national 
defense. 

The  United  States  is  sending  confusing 
signals  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  defense. 
Surely,  the  current  discussion  of  the  de- 
fense budget  is  convincing  the  Soviets  ttiat 
the  U.S.  is  a  paper  tiger  on  defense  spend- 
ing. 

When  President  Reagan  assumed  office 
last  January,  he  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
he  wanted  a  large,  steady  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  over  the  next  several  years. 

You  can  argue  the  wisdom  of  that  policy, 
but  at  least  it  was  a  definite,  unambiguous 
policy.  The  Soviets,  who  have  been  steadily 
increasing  their  own  defense  spending  for 
years,  knew  they  were  in  for  a  taste  of  their 
own  medicine.  Certainly,  clarity  and  consist- 
ency are  virtues  when  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  David  Stockman  was 
wildly  unrealistic  when  adding  up  his 
budget  numbers.  In  July,  Congress  adopted 
the  entire  Reagan  economic  package  virtu- 
ally Intact.  In  August,  everyone  discovered 
that  the  emperor  had  no  clothes— that  the 
budget  deficits  would  be  much  higher  over  a 
three-year  period  than  Stockman  had  fore- 
cast for  the  president. 

Thus,  in  September,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration began  talking  about  cutting  back  on 
its  promised  defense  spending  Increases. 

Stockman~waa  urging  cats  of  $20  to  $30 
billion.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
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berger  urged  no  cuts.  Reagan  approved  $13 
billion  in  cuts  over  tliree  years.  Senate  Re- 
publican leaders  said  they  would  cut  more 
than  that. 

What  must  the  Soviets  be  thinking  about 
our  resolve  to  l>oost  defense  spending? 

Adding  to  the  confusion  was  Reagan's  pe- 
culiar statement  in  August  warning  the 
Russians  that  they  faced  an  arms  race  if 
they  wouldn't  negotiate  arms  limitations.  It 
was  the  Reagan  Administration  wiiich  six 
monttis  earlier  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
under  arms  negotiations  and  said  the  U.S. 
would  re-arm  first  and  negotiate  later. 

I  predict  that  our  confusing  signals  to  the 
Soviets  will  get  even  more  confusing  over 
the  next  three  years.  The  magnitude  of 
Stockman's  miscalculations  on  the  budget  is 
still  barely  perceived.  An  anguished  Presi- 
dent Rea^m  and  a  reluctant  Congress  will 
l>e  forced  to  deeper  cats  in  defense  and 
every  other  governmental  activity  in  a  near- 
impossible  effort  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  over  the  next  three  years. 

There  is  one  solution  which  could  balance 
the  budget  and  also  send  an  unmistakably 
strong  message  to  the  Kremlin.  It  is  for 
President  Reagan  to  say  to  the  American 
people:  "We're  going  to  raise  taxes  enough 
to  pay  for  the  Increased  defense  spending." 
But  that  won't  happen,  given  Reagan's  aver- 
sion to  federal  taxes. 

So  there  will  have  to  be  cutbacks  in  de- 
fense spending  plans.  My  aim  will  be  to  urge 
that  (1)  as  much  of  the  cuts  as  possible 
come  from  waste  and  fraud,  (2)  Congress 
resist  buying  every  glamorous  but  expensive 
new  weapons  system  being  pushed  by  the 
defense  Industry,  (3)  defense  dollars  l>e  tar- 
getted  to  manpower  needs,  better  training, 
more  adequate  maintenance  of  existing 
equipment,  and  Increased  capabilities  for 
our  conventional  forces.* 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

labor.  Hispanics  are  our  fastest  grow- 
ing minority,  yet  we  have  barely 
begun  to  address  the  problems  of  im- 
migration, voting  rights,  language,  and 
the  housing  situation. 

As  we  honor  the  contribution  of  our 
Hispanic  brothers  and  sisters,  let  us 
not  forget  the  contribution  we  could 
make  to  them  In  return.* 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21, 1981 

•  Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  last  week  was  National  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week.  This  give  us  pause  to 
enjoy  a  wonderful  cultural  event  and 
to  think  seriously  about  the  problems 
Hispanic  Americans  encounter  as  well 
as  the  special  qualities  they  bring  to 
our  culture. 

The  Hispanic  heritage  is  the  herit- 
age of  all  Americans,  as  many  of  the 
explorers  and  settlers  of  this  continent 
were  Hispanic.  They  have  fought  side 
by  side  with  people  of  all  origins  to  es- 
tablish this  great  country  of  ours.  The 
Hispanic  community  has  given  us  gen- 
erals, admirals,  philosophers,  states- 
men, musicians,  athletes,  and  Nobel 
Prize  winners.  Although  honoring  the 
contributions  of  Hispanics  is  impor- 
tant. It  Is  not  enough.  This  week  we 
must  pledge  to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  condition  in  the  United 
States.  Despite  the  invaluable  contri- 
butions of  these  people,  they  still  have 
not  been  provided  with  adequate  op- 
portunities In  housing,  education,  and 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROY  WILKINS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

op  new  tore 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  most  distinguished 
American.  Roy  Wllklns.  Undoubtedly. 
Roy  Wllklns  wlU  stand  out  as  a  major 
Contibutor  toward  the  realization  of 
equality  for  aU.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  In  the  civil  rights  cause  of 
this  Nation,  and  one  individual  who 
was  intnimental  in  that  achievement 
was  Roy  Wllklns.  He  headed  a  nonvio- 
lent movement  for  social  change  and 
was  gtiided  by  the  belief  that  there  is 
equality  and  freedom  for  all.  This  was 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  peri- 
ods of  our  Nation's  history— the  sixties 
and  early  seventies.  His  departure 
means  the  loss  of  a  great  civil  rights 
champion,  who  had  spirit  and  vision. 
His  persistence  and  manner  of  ap- 
proach, enlightened  Americans  to  the 
realities  of  black  America  and  of  the 
poor  of  all  colors  in  our  society.  His 
love  for  hlB  country  was  so  great  that 
he  never  gave  up  on  her  as  so  many 
did  during  those  troubled  years,  de- 
spite the  obvious  contradictions.  He 
pointed  out  the  lUs  of  our  Nation,  but 
he  had  the  vision  and  and  belief  that 
our  society  was  capable  of  more  and 
better  achievements.  Roy  Wllklns  be- 
lieved that  equality  and  freedom  for 
all  would  lead  us  as  a  nation,  to 
heights  of  greatness  never  achieved 
before  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  short.  Roy  Wllklns  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  labored  to  eradicate  dis- 
crimination, racism,  and  the  hatred 
that  permeates  America.  His  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
equality  and  justice  for  all  mankind. 
Through  his  leadership,  the  NAACP 
was  recognized  as  the  vanguard  in  the 
struggle  for  equality.  Roy  Wllklns  was 
intriimental  in  the  enactment  of  the 
antilynching  laws,  as  shocking  as  it 
sounds.  His  presence  was  felt  during 
the  landmark  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  in 
1954,  which  mandated  an  end  to  sepa- 
rate and  unequal  education.  He 
marched  on  Washington  to  bring 
about  social  change  and  pressed  for 
passage  of  important  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. He  was  the  force  behind  the 
successful  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 
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There  is  no  question  that  his  pres- 
ence and  drive  for  racial  equality  has 
made  a  difference  in  America.  Let  his 
departure  rekindle  a  national  aware- 
ness and  commitment  to  his  unfin- 
ished dream.  Many  have  forgotten 
that  discrimination  and  racism  is  still 
alive  and  well  in  America  1981.  We 
must  come  together  to  assure  that  the 
gains  made  through  the  efforts  of  Roy 
Wllklns  wUl  not  end.  but  will  be  recog- 
nize and  enhanced. 

P.S.  We  know  you're  up  there  look- 
ing down  *  *  *  we  won't  let  you 
down.« 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Bfr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  fine  research  program  into  this 
fatal  disease  that  is  going  on  at  Bos- 
ton's Children's  Hospital.  Scientists 
are  worldng  on  the  vexing  problems  of 
cystic  fibrosis  in  the  Nation's  first  re- 
search facility  specifically  committed 
to  the  basic  study  of  cystic  fibrosis  and 
related  respiratory  diseases. 

Operational  in  1980,  the  Ina  Sue 
Perlmutter  CP  Research  Center  is  a 
project  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation  in  cooperation 
with  the  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center  of  Boston.  The  nearly  8,000- 
square-foot  facility  Is  a  new  floor  con- 
structed over  the  pediatric  research 
laboratory  building  in  the  center  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  complex. 

The  location  provides  CP  scientists 
with  access  to  many  other  research 
disciplines  housed  in  the  research 
building  and  enables  them  to  consult 
with  experts  in  other  scientific  fields. 

Such  a  collaborative  approach  to  the 
study  of  CP  is  necessary  because  of 
the  complex  nature  of  the  disease.  Sci- 
entists have  yet  to  identify  the  basic 
genetic  defect  responsible  for  CP  and 
many  other  critical  questions  related 
to  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment 
remain  unanswered.  Although  dramat- 
ic gains  during  the  past  two  decades 
have  improved  the  length  and  quality 
of  life  for  patients,  cystic  fibrosis  re- 
mains the  No.  1  kUler  of  children  and 
young  adults  in  the  United  States. 

Directing  the  Boston  research  center 
is  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Colten,  with  responsi- 
bilities for  clinical  operations  and  re- 
search projects.  His  background  is  as  a 
physician,  clinician,  and  research  sci- 
entist with  particular  interest  in  host 
defenses,  chronic  inflammation,  and 
lung  disease. 

Dr.  Colten  heads  a  research  staff  of 
six  noted  senior  scientists,  each  having 
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expertise  in  a  specific  field  of  investi- 
gation. Each  has  a  staff  of  Junior  sci- 
entists, fellows,  and  technicians  assist- 
ing in  the  center.  Professional  staff 
members  hold  concurrent  appoint- 
ments to  the  department  of  pediatrics 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  de- 
partment of  medicine  at  Children's 
Hosptital. 

According  to  Dr.  Colten,  interest  and 
activity  in  CF  research  are  at  all-time 
highs.  He  attributed  this  enthusiasm 
to  the  heightened  emphasis  on  basic 
research  by  the  CF  Foimdatlon,  to  the 
increasing  support  of  CF  research  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
to  the  widening  awareness  among  sci- 
entists in  related  disciplines  that  their 
work  may  be  relevant  to  CF. 

Dr.  Colten  noted  that  cystic  fibrosis, 
which  prinuully  affects  the  lungs  and 
digestive  system  by  producing  an  ab- 
normal accumulation  of  thick,  glue- 
like mucus,  is  more  and  more  being 
viewed  as  a  basic  biological  problem. 
Broad,  multidisciplinary  research  thus 
promises  to  yield  the  best  results,  he 
said,  and  the  Boston  center  gives  sci- 
entists the  latitude  to  explore  new  and 
sometimes  unpopular  ideas. 

Even  prior  to  the  opening  of  Bos- 
ton's CF  center,  cystic  fibrosis  and 
Children's  Hospital  have  been  closely 
linked.  Dr.  Sidney  Farber  was  one  of 
the  first  doctors  to  recognize  CF  as  a 
disease  and  identify  its  effects  on 
many  parts  of  the  body,  not  Just  the 
pancreas.  Children's  Hospital's  special 
reputation  in  the  care  of  CF  patients 
belongs  to  Dr.  Harry  Schwachman  and 
his  staff.  Over  the  past  four  decades, 
they  have  provided  national  leader- 
ship in  developing  programs  for  diag- 
nosis (including  introduction  of  the 
sweat  test,  the  simple  and  definitive 
test  for  CF)  and  care  of  children  and 
young  adults  with  the  disease.  Though 
recently  retired  as  director.  Dr. 
Schwachman  remains  active  in  the 
hospital's  CF  program  as  a  special  con- 
sultant. 

Besides  being  the  largest  recipient  of 
pediatric  research  grants  in  the  world, 
funding  more  than  250  qualified  scien- 
tists annually,  the  medical  center  also 
has  the  world's  largest  CF  clinic.  Of 
all  the  illnesses  for  which  youngsters 
are  admitted  to  Children's  Hospital. 
CF  ranks  second  in  the  number  of  pa- 
tient days. 

The  number  of  CF  patient  care  days 
has  grown  to  nearly  3.500— represent- 
ing 300  admissions  to  the  hospital. 
Today,  the  hospital  serves  nearly  700 
active  CF  patients  referred  to  the  hos- 
pital from  most  of  the  50  States  and 
many  foreign  countries.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEAN  K.  CLOWSE 


September  21,  1981 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUrOUlIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  SEPHSSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  September  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tribute  to  Dean  K.  Clowse,  a  leader 
whose  distinguished  service  to  the 
American  labor  movement  will  be 
greatly  missed.  My  condolences  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  are  extended  to 
the  Clowse  family  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  who  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  this  great  man. 

Dean  K.  Clowse  committed  his  life 
to  the  continual  development  of  free 
trade  unions  throughout  the  world. 
His  service  to  his  Government  and  to 
the  labor  movement  were  outstanding. 
The  void  left  by  Dean's  death  will  be 
great.  He  touched  the  lives  of  Presi- 
dents, foreign  leaders.  Members  of 
Congress  and  countless  Americans. 

The  Washington  Post  offered  a 
glimpse  of  the  outstanding  activities 
of  this  man's  lifetime.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  request  that  all  of  us 
reflect  on  the  contributions  of  this  im- 
portant man. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  8. 1981] 

DiAR  K.  Clowks.  58:  Fouor  OmciAL  nf 
Labor  DKPARTicxifT 

Dean  K.  Clowes.  58,  a  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  lAbor  for  International  Affairs 
from  1979  to  1981  and  a  former  official  of 
the  tinlted  Steelworkers  of  America,  died  of 
cardiac  arrest  Thursday  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital.  He  was  a  resident 
of  Silver  Spring. 

Mr.  Clowes  began  his  union  career  as  a 
CIO  representative  In  Atlanta  in  1948.  From 
1949  to  1953.  he  was  a  CIO  adviser  to  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  aid  program  under 
which  the  economy  of  western  Europe  was 
restored  after  World  War  II.  in  Washington. 
France  and  Italy. 

In  1953.  he  Joined  the  Steelworkers  as  a 
representative  in  Canton.  Ohio.  He  was  as- 
sistant director  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
in  Baltimore  from  1956  to  1980  and  then 
spent  three  years  as  the  union's  internation- 
al affairs  representative  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Clowes  was  deputy  director  of  the 
APL-CIO  African-American  Labor  Center  in 
New  York  from  1984  to  1968.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  was  director  of 
the  Steelworkers'  political  action  and  inter- 
national affairs  departments  before  Joining 
the  Labor  Department  in  December  1979. 

Mr.  Clowes  was  a  labor  adviser  in  the  Ken- 
nedy presidential  campaign  of  1960.  In  the 
1964  campaign,  he  was  a  staff  labor  coordi- 
nator for  vice  president  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey and  held  a  similar  position  in  Hum- 
phrey's presidential  bid  four  years  later. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Charter  Commis- 
sion of  the  Democratic  Party  from  1973  to 
1974.  He  served  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Council  on  Aging  and  was  a 
member  of  the  labor  advisory  committee  on 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Mr.  Clowes,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  a  1948  graduate  of  The  Citadel  in 
Charleston,  S.C. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gladys,  two 
daughters,  Joan  and  Kathleen,  and  a  son, 
Philip  Dean  Clowes,  all  of  Silver  Spring.* 


LEGISLA-nON  TO  CLARIFY  THE 
TAX  STATUS  OF  INDEPENDENT 
CONTRACTORS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  ItXW  TORX 
IN  THX  HODSK  OF  RXPBXSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  September  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dlstlngtiished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see and  my  colleague  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Harold 
Ford,  has  Joined  with  me  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  maintain  and  ad- 
vance national  policies  as  well  as  to 
preserve  our  common-law  treatment  of 
the  independent  contractor.  We  will 
be  seeking  cosponsors  as  the  Congress 
must  address  this  issue  in  the  near 
future. 

The  independent  contractor  Is  an 
important  part  of  the  American  econo- 
my and  is  essential  if  individual  entre- 
preneurshlp  in  small  business  is  to 
flourish  in  the  United  States.  Over  the 
past  several  years  the  IRS  has  begim  a 
campaign  to  change  the  tax  status  of 
small  business  people  filing  as  inde- 
pendent contractors.  As  a  result  of 
harassment  by  the  IRS,  Congress  en- 
acted protective  interim  legislation  in 
order  to  allow  it  time  to  study  the 
entire  independent  contractor  issue. 
The  moratorium  was  extended  to  July 
1,  1982,  so  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress will  address  the  issue  promptly 
in  order  to  establish  certainty  and 
Insure  due  process  for  taxpayers  who 
would  come  under  attack  by  the  IRS 
after  that  date. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Ford  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  cre- 
ates a  clear  "safe  harbor"  for  inde- 
pendent contractors  who  have  sub- 
stantial capital  assets  invested,  or 
whose  income  is  subject  to  fluctuation 
because  it  is  based  on  sales  or  other 
variable  output  rather  than  the 
number  of  hours  worked.  We  have  in- 
tentionally made  the  "safe  harbor" 
coverage  as  broad  as  possible  in  order 
to  eliminate  excessive  recourse  to 
report  language,  a  preferable  ap- 
proach in  view  of  the  U.S.  Coiut  of 
Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit's  recent 
decision  in  National  Small  Shippers 
Traffic  Conference,  Inc.  against  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  article  from 
the  Congressional  Quarterly.  April  26. 
1980.  on  this  case,  is  included  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  report,  however,  will  have  to 
give  attention  to  licensed  profession- 
als, though  having  invested  consider- 
able time  and  money  to  acquire  cre- 
dentials to  practice,  do  not  have  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  in  capital  assets 
and  are  frequently  compensated  or  o- 
retainer  or  hourly  fee  basis.  Mr.  Ford 
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and  I  do  contemplate  that  necessary 
report  language  must  also  avoid  ex- 
tending the  scope  of  the  bill  to  Include 
nonprofessional  workers  who  are  paid 
on  an  hourly  basis  and  who  have  not 
been  traditionally  held  to  be  independ- 
ent contractors,  for  this  is  consistent 
with  the  overall  objectives  of  our  bill 
and  with  the  policy  of  the  labor 
unions. 

Star  Irtxht  im  Law,  Not  Rkports,  Hux 

Told 

(By  Irwin  B.  Arieff ) 

If  Congress  wants  to  make  itself  perfectly 
clear,  it  should  state  its  legislative  intent  in 
the  language  of  a  statute  itself,  not  in  a 
committee  or  conference  report. 

That  was  the  warning  given  by  a  three- 
Judge  panel  in  a  recent  federal  appeals  court 
decision.  It  could  lead  to  a  significant 
change  in  Congress'  habit  of  explaining  In 
committee  reports  how  it  wants  a  law  imple- 
mented. 

Some  Washington  lobbyists  already  have 
taken  note  of  the  decision  and  are  changing 
their  tactics  accordingly. 

The  Feb.  11  decision  by  a  panel  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Judicial  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  Na- 
tional Small  Shipments  Traffic  Conference, 
Inc.  V.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  has  been  common  practice 
for  Congress  to  provide  instructions  in  com- 
mittee and  conference  reports  on  how  feder- 
al agencies  shoud  Interpret  and  enforce  the 
laws  Congress  passes.  Traditionally,  the 
courts  have  relied  on  these  Instructions  in 
gauging  Congress'  intent. 

The  appeals  court's  action  threatens  to 
change  that  practice.  The  decision  carries 
particular  clout  because  the  D.C.  court  re- 
views more  appeals  from  federal  agency  ac- 
tions than  any  other  federal  appeals  court. 

"It  has  enormous  implications  for  the  way 
things  are  done  up  here."  commented  one 
Senate  aide.  "People  are  always  saying.  'We 
can  take  care  of  that  in  the  report  lan- 
guage.' Well,  that  may  not  be  the  case  any 
more." 

LOBBYISTS  AITBCTED 

Some  lobby  groups  alreay  have  taken  the 
court's  advice  to  heart. 

For  example,  during  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee's  recent  consideration  of 
trucking  deregulation  legislation  (S.  2245). 
trucking  Industry  representatives  carefully 
monitored  the  bill's  drafting  to  ensure  that 
the  statutory  language  was  as  clear  as  possi- 
ble, according  to  committee  aides.  (WeelUy 
report,  p.  1027.) 

"They're  afraid  the  courts  will  no  longer 
look  at  the  committee  report,"  one  staffer 
explained. 

"In  the  past,  we  have  looked  to  report  lan- 
guage as  a  tool  to  help  us  keep  the  ICC 
[Interstate  Commerce  Commission]  at  bay, " 
a  trucking  lobbyist  said.  The  ICC  regulates 
much  of  the  industry's  operations. 

For  example,  the  lobbyist  pointed  out.  the 
language  of  the  ICC's  fiscal  1980  appropria- 
tions bill  mentioned  only  the  amount  of 
money  the  agency  could  spend.  However, 
the  Senate  report  accompanying  that  meas- 
ure warned  the  ICC  not  to  implement  any 
final  trucking  deregulation  rules  until  Con- 
gress could  act  on  a  separate  deregulation 
bill.  (1979  Almanac  p.  221) 

Because  of  the  court  decision,  the  lobbyist 
said,  ttic  industr;  wmiM  try  to  avoid  relying 
on  such  devices. 
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TRK  COURT  DKCISION 

The  appeals  court's  decision  came  in  a 
case  involving  the  authority  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  to  regulate  the 
domestic  air  cargo  transportation  industry 
following  the  passage  in  1977  of  legislation 
(PL  95-163)  deregulating  that  industry. 
(1977  Almanac  p.  559) 

In  regulations  issued  in  1978,  the  CAB  ex- 
empted domestic  air  cargo  carriers  from  a 
number  of  regulatory  duties,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  they  file  a  "tariff"  with  the 
CAB  before  offering  any  new  service. 

The  advance  filing  of  tariffs  serves  to 
inform  the  agency  and  the  public  of  the 
service  the  firm  intends  to  offer  and  the 
rate  it  will  charge  for  that  service.  However, 
the  requirement  also  makes  it  practically 
imponible  for  one  firm  to  get  a  competitive 
jump  on  another. 

The  filing  exemption  was  immediately 
challenged  in  federal  court  by  several  ship- 
pers' groups,  airline  firms  and  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America.  They 
charged  that  the  exemption  contradicted 
Congress'  intent  in  passitijK  the  1977  law. 

The  deregtilation  provisions  had  been 
tacked  onto  an  unrelated  House-passed  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor,  so  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  committee  report  on  the  leg- 
islation discussed  them.  Because  the  provi- 
sions were  accepted  by  conferees,  however, 
they  were  discussed  in  the  conference 
report. 

In  attempting  to  determine  Congress' 
intent,  the  court,  therefore,  bad  only  two 
sources  of  information:  the  conference 
report  (H.  Rept.  95-773)  and  the  law  itself. 

The  conference  report  explicitly  stated 
that  the  conferees  "do  not  contemplate  that 
the  board  will  exempt  carriers  from  the  re- 
quirement of  filing  tariffs."  Tariffs,  the 
report  explained,  "provide  valuable  notice 
of  rates  to  users  of  air  transportation,"  and 
their  filing  would  be  "necessary  for  the 
board  to  effectively  carry  out  its 
duties.  .  .  ." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  Itself  author- 
ized the  CAB  to  exempt  cargo  carriers  from 
"any"  requirement  of  existing  aviation  law 
"if  it  finds  that  the  exemption  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest." 

"umflSTAKABLE  LAIfCUAGB"  LACKIHC 

In  its  decision,  the  three-Judge  panel  con- 
cluded that  the  CAB  acted  properly  In  fol- 
lowing the  language  of  the  law  itself  rather 
than  the  language  of  the  legislative  history. 

"Courts  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  rely 
on  legislative  history  for  important  Insights 
into  congressional  intent,"  stated  Chief 
Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  writing  for  the 
panel.  "Without  implying  that  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  we  note  that  interest  groups 
who  fail  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  particular  statutory  lan- 
guage often  are  able  to  have  inserted  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  statute  statements 
favorable  to  their  position,  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  persuade  a  court  to  construe  the 
statutory  language  in  light  of  these  state- 
ments. This  development  underscores  the 
importance  of  following  unambiguous  statu- 
tory language  absent  clear  contradictory 
evidence  of  legislative  intent." 

"The  only  credible  support  that  [the  chal- 
lengers in  the  case]  offer,"  Wright  went  on. 
"is  the  statement  in  the  conference  report 
that  the  conferees  did  not  contemplate  that 
the  board  would  grant  exemptions  from  the 
tariff  filing  requirement." 

"We  must  assume  that  if  Congress  had  in- 
tended to  limit  the  board's  exemption  au- 
thority in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  air 
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carriers,  it  would  have  said  so  in  unmistak- 
able language,"  Wright  concluded.* 


HARRT  J.  SULLIVAN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OPHKW  JXRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  sad- 
ness I  am  feeling  at  the  passing  of  a 
close  friend  who  served  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  with  distinction  for  several 
decades.  When  Harry  J.  Sullivan  died 
on  Sunday,  my  family  and  I  lost  a 
longtime  friend  and  ally  who  was  in 
my  comer  ever  since  he  managed  my 
first  election  campaign  in  1946.  The 
State  of  New  Jersey  lost  one  of  its 
most  trusted  and  dedicated  public 
servants. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Belleville,  N J., 
Harry  was  best  known  as  the  director 
of  the  public  safety  department.  But 
he  also  served  as  undersherif  f  in  Elssex 
Coiuity,  as  the  director  of  New  Jer- 
sey's Civil  Defense  and  Disaster  Con- 
trol during  World  War  II,  and  as  past 
president  of  the  League  of  New  Jersey 
Municipalities.  Harry  was  always  in- 
volved in  the  community,  giving  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  his  time  to  civic  and 
church  organizations.  He  was  also  a 
gold  card  member  of  the  Police  Benev- 
olent Association. 

Harry  Sullivan  was  not  well  known 
outside  of  his  home  State.  He  never 
ran  for  higher  public  office.  But  his 
life  is  a  lesson  to  all  public  officials  ev- 
erywhere—for he  was  a  man  who  held 
sacred  the  public  trust  of  his  office.  A 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  Harry 
Sullivan  reminded  all  public  officials 
that  they  were  responsible  to  the  men 
and  women  of  their  community.  Harry 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  the  people  of  Belleville,  who  ad- 
mired this  reserved  yet  compassionate 
man. 

They  will  miss  him  dearly,  as  I  will. 
He  leaves  behind  his  wife  Gladys,  his 
daughters  Mrs.  Maryann  Baxter  and 
Patricia  Pelszymski.  his  sons  Harry  J. 
Jr.,  John  F.,  and  Paul  U..  many  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren,  and 
two  sisters.  Mrs.  Mary  Westlake  and 
Mrs.  Teresa  Conklin. 

I  extend  to  all  of  them  my  deepest 
sjrmpathies  at  their  loss.« 


DON'T  BLAME  WALL  STREET 
FOR  REAGAN'S  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOirSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  economics  journalist 
Hobart  Rowen.  writing  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  of  September  17,  had 
some  very  pointed  things  to  say  about 
the  effort  of  the  White  House  and 
others  to  look  for  scapegoats  for  the 
economic  mess  that  has  already  com- 
menced as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
President  Reagan's  budget  and  tax 
program. 

Under  the  headline  indicated.  Mr. 
Rowen  notes  that: 

It's  Interesting— to  say  the  least— to  find 
an  administration  like  Reagan's,  theoretical- 
ly committed  to  the  free-enterprise  system, 
grumbling  at  the  market's  response  to  its 
policies. 

Mr.  Rowen  points  out  that  from  the 
very  beginning  respected  Wall  S'creet 
analysts  warned  that  the  arithmetic  of 
Reaganomics  did  not  fuld  up.  I  person- 
ally brought  some  of  those  warnings 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  before 
the  tax  bill  was  enacted.  Those  inter- 
ested will  find  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  As  Mr.  Rowen  says,  no 
act  of  faith  could  change  the  numbers: 

How  could  you  cut  taxes  (732  billion  over 
a  4-year  cycle  and  come  up  with  a  balanced 
budget?  They  said.  How  could  you  brag 
about  cutting  civilian  expenditures  $40  bil- 
lion this  year  at  the  same  time  you  were 
making  a  $1.5  trillion  commitment  for  de- 
fense by  the  year  1986?  How  could  you  stim- 
ulate economic  growth  when  a  stringent 
monetary  policy  would  depress  business  ac- 
tivity? 

As  Rowen  also  points  out.  the  Presi- 
dent still  has  a  chance  to  reduce  the 
outlandish  size  of  the  defense  commit- 
ment, and  mal(e  other  budget  cuts  as 
well.  But  the  piddling  $13  billion  re- 
ductions—in proposed  increases— in  de- 
fense spending  announced  last  weelc- 
end  are  not  enough. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  should 
also  postpone  or  repeal  some  of  the 
more  irresponsible  tax  cuts  too,  par- 
ticularly those  that  resulted  from  the 
bidding  contest  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  re- 
sulted in  giving  away  billions  to  the  oil 
industry  and  other  special  interests 
who  hardly  fall  into  the  category  of 
the  truly  needy. 

Rowen  concludes  that: 

If  there  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  a  dismal  pic- 
ture, it  is  that  Reagan  may  be  beginning  to 
recognize  that  he  was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by 
fanatics  who  told  him  that  rose-colored  ex- 
pectations are  a  substitute  for  reality. 

We  must  all  join  in  that  hope. 

The  full  text  of  the  Hobart  Rowen 
article  follows  these  remarlis: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  17, 1981] 

Doii'T  Blamx  Wall  Strxet  por  Reagan's 

Problems 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Returning  home  after  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Japan,  and  reading  the  newspapers  and 
newsmagazines.  I  am  struck  by  two  facts. 
First,  the  political  pundits  have  discovered 
the  economy  and  the  Importance  of  eco- 
nomic issues.  Second,  some  of  them  Join  the 
Reagan  administration  in  accusing  Wall 
Street  of  "nonsupport"  of  Reaganomics. 
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My  colleague.  David  S.  Broder,  for  exam- 
ple, is  concerned  "to  see  the  big  wheels  of 
Wall  Street  so  callously  scuttling  the  very 
program  that  American  business,  in  a  liter- 
ally unprecedented  fashion,  had  pressured 
Congress  to  pass  Just  a  few  weeks  ago." 

In  looking  for  scapegoats  (apart  from  the 
White  House  and  its  Ideologues)  for  the 
present  mess,  congressional  Democrats 
would  be  a  much  more  logical  target  than 
Wall  Street.  The  Democrats,  mesmerized  by 
the  president's  political  charisma,  played  a 
me-too  game  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  fact,  Demo- 
crats on  the  House  side  bid  up  the  ante  on 
the  tax  bill  enough  to  make  the  final  legis- 
lation even  more  inflationary  than  the  origi- 
nal Republican  proposals. 

It  is  true,  as  Broder  says,  that  business- 
men supported  Reagan's  budget  cutting  as 
well  as  personal  and  business  tax-rate  pro- 
posals. But  businessmen.  In  or  out  of  Wall 
Street,  never  were  seduced,  as  was  the 
Reagan  administration,  by  the  supposed 
magic  of  supply-side  economics  that  could 
translate  huge  Treasury  tax  losses  into 
Treasury  revenue  gains.  i>en  if  the  process 
took  time,  the  supply-siders  told  Reagan, 
the  intervening  budget  deficits  didn't  really 
matter.  Businessmen  didn't  buy  that  notion, 
either. 

Reagan's  monetarists  also  assured  him 
that  the  deficits  wouldn't  be  inflationary  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  didn't  "mone- 
tize" the  debt— that  is.  print  money  to  cover 
the  deficits.  But  in  the  real  world,  deficits 
do  matter  The  government  is  forced  to 
borrow  huge  amounts  of  money,  smd  the 
American  economy  doesn't  generate  enough 
savings  to  supply  all  of  the  demands  for 
credit  from  the  govenunent  and  the  private 
sector  together. 

What  happens,  of  course,  is  that  the 
people  with  money  to  lend  insist  on— and 
get— a  higher  rate  of  Interest.  And  those 
who  borrow  have  a  choice:  pay  the  rate  or 
go  without. 

That's  the  way  a  market  economy  works, 
and  it's  interesting— to  say  the  least— to  find 
an  administration  like  Reagan's,  theoretical- 
ly committed  to  the  free-enterprise  system, 
grumbling  at  the  market's  response  to  its 
policies. 

A  review  of  the  facts  will  show  that,  from 
the  very  beginning,  respected  Wall  Street 
analysts,  notably  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salo- 
mon Bros,  and  Albert  Wojnllower  of  the 
First  Boston  Corp..  warned  that  the  arith- 
metic of  Reaganomics  didn't  add  up.  and  no 
act  of  faith,  for  which  the  president  had 
begged  in  his  April  28  speech  to  Congress, 
could  change  the  numbers. 

How  could  you  cut  taxes  $732  billion  over 
a  four-year  cycle  and  come  up  with  a  bal- 
anced budget?  they  said.  How  could  you 
brag  about  cutting  civilian  expenditures  $40 
billion  this  year  at  the  same  time  you  were 
making  a  $1.5  trillion  commitment  for  de- 
fense by  the  year  1986?  How  could  you  stim- 
ulate economic  growth  when  a  stringent 
monetary  policy  would  depress  business  ac- 
tivity? 

Now  that  predictions  made  by  Kaufman. 
WoJnUower  and  others  aire  turning  out  to  be 
highly  accurate,  we  have  a  classic  situation 
in  which  the  messenger  boy— in  this  case. 
Wall  Street— is  being  chastised  for  the  mes- 
sage conveyed  on  the  ticker  tape  showing 
sharp  declines  in  stock  and  bond  prices.  But 
Jawboning  Wall  Street  to  be  more  support- 
ive isn't  going  to  work.  Brokers  and  their 
customers  still  know  how  to  add  and  sub- 
tract. Says  Edgar  Fiedler,  vice  president  for 
research  of  The  Conference  Board,  an  asso- 
ciation   of    industrialists    in    New    York: 
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"Seeing  Is  believing— behavior  has  to 
change." 

Unhappily,  the  genie  may  be  out  of  the 
bottle  on  tax  cuts,  but  the  president  still 
has  a  chance  to  reduce  the  outlandish  size 
of  the  defense  conunltment,  and  to  make 
other  budget  cuts  as  well.  The  piddling  $13 
billion  reductions  (in  proposed  increases)  in 
defense  spending  announced  last  weekend 
aren't  enough 

If  there  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  a  dismal  pic- 
ture, it  is  that  Reagan  may  be  beginning  to 
recognize  that  he  was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by 
fanatics  who  told  him  that  rose-colored  ex- 
pectations are  a  substitute  for  reality. 

To  me,  the  big  mystery  is  not  Wall 
Street's  highly  rational  lack  of  confidence 
In  Reagan,  but  why  the  I>emocrats  continue 
to  sidestep  a  golden  opportunity  to  Jump  all 
over  Reagan  and  Reaganomics.  Where  are 
Teddy  Kennedy.  John  Glenn,  Gary  Hart, 
Jimmy  Carter,  Fritz  Mondale,  Hugh  Carey. 
Jerry  Brown,  or  any  other  E>emocrats  with 
pretensions  to  high  national  office? 

There  appears,  still,  to  be  no  Etemocratic 
alternative  to  Reaganomics.  By  default,  the 
oiUy  effective  political  criticism  I  hear 
comes  from  the  AFL-CIO.* 


CONTROL  FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAssAcifDsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  economic  crisis  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
search  for  responsible  means  of  con- 
trolling Federal  spending.  Only  by 
eliminating  the  fat  from  the  budget- 
by  phasing  out  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful programs— can  we  have  any  hope 
of  restoring  public  confidence  and  re- 
vitalizing oiu-  economy. 

Budget  cutting  is  by  its  nature  a 
complex  and  politically  difficult  proc- 
ess. Yet  there  are  within  the  Federal 
budget  some  examples  of  programs 
that  are  so  clearly  unnecessary— so  ob- 
viously wasteful— so  plainly  negative 
in  their  effect  on  the  public  interest  - 
that  they  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  candidates  for  systematic  re^i  c- 
tion. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  Ma.s 
twice  defeated  sugar  price  support  pro- 
grams which  would  have  imposed 
heavy  burdens  on  the  American  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Peyser, 
and  I  worked  with  a  coalition  of  con- 
sumer groups  to  defeat  the  most 
recent  effort  to  institute  such  a  pro- 
gram—in 1979— by  a  vote  of  158  to  249. 
And  yet  once  again,  the  issue  of  sugar 
price  supports  has  come  before  the 
House— this  time  an  effort  to  establish 
a  price  level  of  19.6  cents  per  pound. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
written  a  perceptive  analysis  of  this 
program,  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 10,  1981,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times.  His  article  states  clearly  a 
point  that  many  of  us  in  this  House 
have  repeatedly  made,  and  which  we 
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will  continue  to  make  in  the  months 
Ahead:  at  a  time  when  the  American 
public  is  being  called  upon  to  make 
very  real  sacrifices  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  restraint,  there  should  be  no 
room  in  the  budget  for  a  program 
whose  major  effect  is  to  foist  artificial- 
ly high  prices  on  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

As  the  professed  goal  of  so  many  in 
this  Chamber  lies  in  finding  responsi- 
ble budget  reductions,  I  would  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors,  and  suggest  to  all  my  col- 
leagues that  they  consider  its  message 
most  seriously: 

Sugar  Daodt 
(By  Peter  A.  Peyser) 
WASRWCTOif.— With  food  prices  again 
leading  the  way  in  the  recent  surge  of  infla- 
tion, it  seems  incredible,  but  It  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  the  Reagan  Administration  Is 
continuing  to  back  a  sugar-loan  program,  an 
outdated  peanut-allotment  program,  and  an 
outrageous  dairy-price-support  program. 

In  its  economic-recovery  program,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  saying  that  extensive  budget 
cuts  are  in  order  and  that  the  elderly  must 
tighten  their  belts  and  look  for  reductions 
in  Social  Security  benefits. 

It  is  telling  Indigent  students  that  their 
higher-education  grants  must  be  drastically 
reduced,  and  it  is  telling  middle-income  stu- 
dents that  eligibility  requirements  for  guar- 
anteed student  loans  must  be  severely  tight- 
ened. 

It  is  telling  the  unemployed  that  extended 
benefits  and  job  programs  must  be  eliminat- 
ed. Yet  It  is  also  saying  that  certain  privi- 
leged special-interest  groups— the  sugar 
lobby,  the  peanut  lobby,  and  the  dairy 
lobby— win  be  protected. 

With  the  budget  cuts  that  the  public  has 
been  asked  to  bear,  how.  in  good  conscience, 
can  the  Administration  say  to  the  taxpayers 
that  they  must  provide  the  money  to  guar- 
antee major  corporate  sugar  growers  a  cap- 
tive Federal  market  for  all  the  sugar  they 
grow?  This  In  turn  drives  up  the  price  for  all 
commercial  sugar  products.  These  corporate 
growers  have  been  reaping  huge  profits 
without  a  Federal  sugar-support  program 
for  the  last  several  years.  Conservative  esti- 
mates by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
show  that  a  re-established  sugar-support 
program  would  cost  taxpayers  at  least  $200 
million  in  fiscal  years  1982  through  1985. 
would  require  the  Government  to  borrow 
more  than  $1  billion,  further  tightening 
credit  markets,  and  would  force  consimiers 
to  pay  $2  billion  more  for  sugar  products.  A 
Department  of  Agriculture  study  in  May  in- 
dicated that  the  sugar  program  would  add 
$5  billion  to  consiuners'  costs  over  the  next 
four  years. 

Moreover,  we  are  asked  to  accept  a  peanut 
program,  which  seems  to  survive  whether 
there  Is  a  Democratic  President  from  Geor- 
gia or  a  Republican  from  California  In  the 
White  House.  The  advocates  of  the  peanut 
program  are  actually  proposing  to  Congress 
an  Increase  of  nearly  50  percent  in  their 
support  level.  They  contend  that  this  pro- 
gram does  not  reaUy  cost  anything.  This  is 
untrue. 

The  consumer  is  paying  the  highest  price 
ever  for  peanut  butter  yet  the  restrictive 
Federal  p)eanut  program  prohibits  farmers 
from  growing  peanuts  unless  they  are 
among  the  privileged  few  who  have  peanut 
acreage  that  is  passed  down  from  geije^ratjoi;,. 
to  generation.  Peanut  butter  prices  could 
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drop  25  to  30  percent  if  this  antiquated,  spe- 
cial-interest program  was  terminated. 

Now  for  the  biggest  inequity:  the  $2.2  bil- 
lion dairy-price-support  program. 

Congress  has  mandated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  support  the  price  of  mUk 
by  buying  milk  and  milk  products,  such  as 
cheese  and  butter.  The  price  is  being  sup- 
ported at  an  artificially  high  level,  thereby 
driving  up  the  price  that  the  consiuner  pays 
for  all  dairy  products.  The  program  is  ex- 
traordinarily wasteful  and  one  need  only 
look  at  one  phase  of  it— butter— to  realize 
this  fact.  The  Government  buys  excess 
butter  for  $1.40  a  pound.  In  the  last  eight 
months,  the  Government  has  bought  more 
than  500  million  pounds  of  this  butter  and 
is  paying  about  $300,000  a  day  to  store  it  in 
refrigerated  warehouses.  This  equals  $110 
million  a  year  for  storage  alone.  You  and  I 
are  pay^ig  $2.20  a  pound  for  butter  in  the 
supermarket  while  we  as  taxpayers  this  year 
will  foot  nearly  a  bllllon-dollar  bill  for  the 
Government  to  buy  more  than  600  million 
pounds  of  butter— 25  percent  of  all  the 
butter  produced  in  1980. 

This  ridiculous  situation  gets  worse  when 
we  learn  that  the  Administration  has  agreed 
to  sell  nearly  200  million  pounds  of  this 
butter  to  New  Zealand  for  70  cents  a  pound. 
Eventu^ly  New  Zealand's  surplus  butter 
will  end  up  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  effect, 
taxpayers  will  be  subsidizing  the  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  tune  of  $140  mil- 
lion. 

Congress  will  be  acting  on  all  these  price- 
support  programs  in  Its  consideration  of  the 
1981  farm  bill.  Of  these  programs.  Congress 
In  recent  years  has  had  the  courage  to 
defeat  only  the  sugar  program.  Now  corpo- 
rate sugar  growers  are  moving  to  restore  It. 

With  all  the  sacrifices  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  asked  the  public  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  its  economic-recovery  program,  its 
approval  of  expensive  and  inflationary  sup- 
port programs  cannot  be  justified. 

Not  only  would  the  economic-recovery 
program  be  jeopardized,  but  also  the  Ad- 
ministration's credibility  would  also  be  seri- 
ously called  into  question  by  continuation 
of  these  outrageous  programs. 

It  is  time  for  the  public  to  speak  out  and 
demand  that  these  runaway  programs  be 
stopped.* 


WHY  HIGHWAY  DEATHS  ARE 
CLIMBING  AGAIN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  toll  on  our  Nation's  highways  is 
rising.  Poor  enforcement  of  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit,  higher  inci- 
dences of  drunk  driving  and  inad- 
equate highway  maintenance  are 
major  factors  contributing  to  this 
trend. 

I  highly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  two  articles 
which  briefly  and  succinctly  analyze 
the  problem.  Both  appeared  in  the 
September  14,  1981  issue  of  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report. 
Why  Highway  Deaths  Are  Climbihg  Again 

Deteriorating  roads  and  growing  disregard 
.fot  safety  rules  are  creating  more  tragedy 
on  the  nation's  highways. 
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Some  53.000  travelers,  it's  estimated,  will 
lose  their  lives  this  year  in  traffic  accidents 
and  2  million  more  will  suffer  disabling  inju- 
ries. 

With  car  travel  up  because  of  plentiful 
gasoline  supplies  and  the  air-traffic  control- 
lers' strike,  experts  fear  that  It  won't  be 
long  before  the  death  toll  approaches  the 
record  56,278  kUled  In  1972.  Behind  that 
worry: 

An  epidemic  of  dnuik  driving. 

Mass  disregard  of  speed  limits. 

Widespread  failure  to  use  seat  belts  and 
other  restraints. ' 

The  mix  of  more  smaller  cars  with  ever 
bigger  trucks. 

Lagging  highway  maintenance. 

Steps  are  being  taken  at  both  the  federal 
and  state  levels  to  attack  these  hazards,  but 
officials  admit  that  so  far  it's  a  losing  battle. 

Says  James  King,  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al TranspKjrtation  Safety  Board:  'We're 
losing  more  than  50,000  people  a  year  on 
the  nation's  highways,  and  we  seem  to  be 
accepting  that  kind  of  carnage  as  a  matter 
of  course.  People  seem  persuaded  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  for  many  safety  offi- 
cials is  keeping  drunk  drivers  off  the  road. 
Autopsies  show  that  more  than  50  percent 
of  drivers  killed  In  accidents  were  legally 
drunk  at  the  time.  In  the  past  10  years, 
more  than  250.000  people  have  died  in 
crashes  Involving  intoxicated  drivers. 

Effort  to  end  the  slaughter  renter  on 
tougher  emorcement  by  police,  steeptcr  pen- 
alties and  an  increase  In  the  minimum 
drinking  age. 

With  the  help  of  $150,000  in  special  feder- 
al funds  to  pay  state  troopers  overtime 
wages.  Maryland  this  year  launched  a  crack- 
down on  drunk  drivers.  More  police  are  on 
the  roads  late  in  the  evening  and  early  in 
the  morning  to  spot  Intoxicated  drivers  who 
give  themselves  away  by  taking  wide  turns 
at  comers,  neglecting  to  turn  lights  on. 
braking  erratically  or  straddling  dividing 
lines  between  lanes. 

Through  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
year,  the  campaign  has  resulted  in  6.275  ar- 
rests, more  than  the  total  for  all  of  1980. 

In  most  states  and  cities,  however,  en- 
forcement remains  lax.  Last  year,  there 
were  about  1.2  million  drunk  driving  ar- 
rests—an average  of  orUy  98  arrests  per 
police  department,  according  to  analyst 
John  Moulden  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA). 

"In  no  way  does  that  tackle  the  problems, 
especially  when  dnmk  drivers  get  off  with  a 
slap  on  the  wrist."  says  Moulden.  •The  fed- 
eral government  can't  solve  drunk  driving, 
but  we  can  keep  getting  Information  out 
and  try  to  help  build  a  citizens'  lobby." 

One  group.  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ers, has  14  chapters  that  lobby  state  legisla- 
tures. Their  efforts  and  those  of  others 
have  helped  to  spur  20  statehouses  into  in- 
troducing bills  that  specify  tougher  penal- 
ties, license  suspensions  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  intoxicated  motorists 

HKW  LBGISLATIOH 

For  instance,  Montana  now  has  a  manda- 
tory jail  sentence  of  one  day  for  a  first  of- 
fense and  seven  days  for  a  second  offense, 
along  with  a  court-order  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

In  Maine,  a  law  going  into  effect  this  fall 
is  aimed  at  repeat  offenders  and  those  who 
try  to  elude  arrest  or  exceed  the  speed  limit 
by  30  miles  an  hour  while  drunk.  Violators 
will  face  a  mandatory  two-day  jail  sentence. 
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at  least  a  (350  fine,  a  minimum  90-day  li- 
cense suspension  and  a  criminal  record. 

In  addition,  concern  over  the  problem  of 
fatal  crashes  involving  drivers  under  21  has 
been  a  factor  that  has  led  14  states  to  raise 
the  minimum  drinking  age. 

On  the  federal  level.  Representative  Mi- 
chael Barnes  (D-Md.)  has  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  encourage  states  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum mandatory  sentence  of  10  days  of  com- 
munity service  for  first  offenders.  It  also 
would  require  fines-,  license  suspensions  of 
up  to  one  year  and  participation  in  alcohol- 
treatment  and  safety  programs.  Repeat  of- 
fenders could  get  up  to  10  days  in  Jail  and  a 
mandatory  license  suspension  of  at  least  one 
year. 

States  not  following  the  federal  guidelines 
would  risk  losing  federal  highway-safety 
funds. 

Others  are  urging  tougher  enforcement  of 
the  SS-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  Experts  say 
the  standard,  adopted  in  1974  after  the 
Arab  oU .  emliargo,  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  highway  deaths  down  from  55,511 
in  1973  to  40,402  in  Just  one  year. 

The  toll  dropped  further  In  1075,  but  since 
then  fatalities— and  highway  speeds— have 
edged  upward. 

In  many  states,  enforcement  is  slack  and 
fines  light.  For  example.  Montana,  Nevada 
and  Idaho  impose  fines  of  only  $5  for  ex- 
ceeding 55.  Nor  has  any  state  lost  federal 
highway  funds,  as  the  law  dictates,  because 
of  lax  enforcement. 

Indeed,  the  Reagan  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  looking  the  other  way.  Notes 
NUTSA  Administrator  Raymond  Peck: 
"Questions  of  speed  limit  belong  to  the 
states." 

Yet  NHTSA'B  own  task  force  on  the  issue 
concluded  that  the  removal  or  substantial 
weakening  of  the  55-mph  limit  would  result 
in  as  many  as  20.000  additional  crash  deattis 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional  in- 
juries over  the  next  five  years. 

BUCKLS  TTP 

The  administration  also  appears  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  order  new  forms  of  passive  re- 
straints in  autos.  Already  on  record  against 
air  bags,  Reagan  officials  are  expected  to 
recommend  a  slower  schedule  for  phasing  In 
automatic  seat  belts  than  had  been  mandat- 
ed by  Carter's  administration. 

Many  safety  experts  are  recommending 
automatic  restraints  because  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  Americans  who  have  seat  belts  In 
their  cars  are  not  using  them,  despite  stud- 
ies that  show  their  value  In  preventing 
death  and  lessening  injury. 

Says  Gary  Butler,  a  safety  expert  at 
NHTSA:  "We  know  that  seat  belts  are  at 
least  60  percent  effective  in  reducing  fatali- 
ties and  injuries.  If  used,  they  could  save  up 
to  28,000  lives  a  year." 

Others  urge  that  people  at  least  take  pre- 
cautions to  restrain  chUdren  when  traveling. 
About  a  dozen  states  have  education  pro- 
grams or  laws  mandating  use  of  belts  and 
car  seats  for  children. 

One  of  the  toughest  is  Tennessee's,  which 
requires  that  children  from  infants  to  4 
years  of  age  be  buckled  in  an  approved  car 
seat.  If  a  motorist  is  caught  without  one.  a 
state  trooper  can  stop  the  car,  install  a  seat 
and  write  a  ticket  to  cover  its  cost.  The 
driver  returns  the  seat  to  authorities  and 
has  to  prove  that  he  or  she  has  bought  one. 

Since  the  state  began  enforcing  the  meas- 
ure in  September,  1979,  only  one  chUd  in 
the  age  group  affected  has  t>een  killed  in  a 
traffic  accident.  In  that  time,  police  have 
Issued  some  3,000  such  citations  to  parents. 

Says  Capt.  Fred  Schott  of  the  state  De- 
partment of  Safety:  "We  have  situations 
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where  other  passengers  are  killed,  injured 
or  horribly  disfigured  but  children  under 
age  4  are  unhurt,  thanks  to  the  child  re- 
straints." 

BIG  mnCKS,  UTTLX  CARS 

Highway  officials  are  less  sure  about  solu- 
tions to  another  highway  worry:  The  trend 
toward  smaller  cars  at  a  time  when  more 
and  bigger  trucks  travel  the  roads. 

NHTSA  notes  that  In  1979  small  cars  were 
Involved  in  55  percent  of  all  fatal  crashes, 
even  though  they  accounted  for  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  cars  on  the  road.  Agency  figures 
also  show  that  accidents  involving  heavy 
trucks— those  weighing  more  than  10.000 
pounds— increased  by  48  percent  t>etween 
1975  and  1979. 

Federal  officials  say  that  in  a  crash  be- 
tween a  sulioompact  and  a  full-sized  car,  the 
unrestrained  occupant  of  the  subcompact  Is 
8.2  times  more  likely  to  be  killed  or  serious- 
ly injured  than  are  the  occupants  of  the 
large  car.  In  a  collision  with  a  heavy  truck, 
occupants  of  small  cars  are  35.8  times  more 
likely  to  be  harmed. 

Safety  experts  point  out  that  most  high- 
ways were  designed  for  standardsized  autos 
of  the  1960s,  not  today's  tinier  models. 
Roads  were  buUt  for  drivers  sitting  at  a 
higher  level  than  they  do  In  small  cars,  and 
barriers  were  Intended  to  stop  heavier, 
taller  vehicles. 

The  driver's  lower  "height  of  eye"  in  a 
small  car  makes  it  more  difficult  for  a  mo- 
torist to  see  over  a  hill  or  around  a  curve.  As 
for  barriers,  one  Safety  Board  source  says: 
"What  we  have  are  barriers  that  will  save 
people  from  going  over  the  bridge  but  kill 
them  In  the  process." 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. A  1979  report  on  excessive  truck 
weights  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  investigative  arm  of  Congress,  has  led  to 
new  efforts  to  Insure  safety  In  a  truck  fleet 
that  Is  expected  to  double  by  1995. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  showed 
that  25  percent  of  tractor-trailers  were  run- 
ning over  their  allowable  weights,  which 
GAO  claimed  causes  major  harm  to  liigh- 
ways.  Since  the  report.  Kenneth  Pterson.  di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  says 
that  states  have  expanded  their  weighing 
programs  to  avoid  losing  federal  highway 
funds. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  also 
Ls  trying  to  ferret  out  mechanical  problems, 
which  its  studies  show  are  found  In  at  least 
15  percent  of  tractor-trailers.  Some  spot 
checks  have  revealed  that  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  trucks  were  violating  safety  stand- 
ards for  brakes,  tires  and  lights. 

A  federally  funded  program  to  Improve 
safety-Inspection  teams  In  four  states- 
Michigan,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Alaska— has 
helped  to  reduce  truck  accidents  by  35  per- 
cent. 

Still,  Pierson  estimates  that  about  half 
the  states  do  not  have  safety-Inspection  pro- 
grams of  their  own  for  truclcs.  Other  critics 
call  for  better  braking  standards  for  trucks 
and  more-effective  barrier  devices  on  backs 
of  trucks  to  prevent  smaller  vehicles  from 
sliding  underneath  tractor-trailers. 

BtnfPT  ROADS 

Perhaps  more  serious  than  any  of  these 
problems  Is  the  deteriorating  condition  of 
the  nation's  highways.  The  backlog  of  Im- 
mediate repairs  on  the  40,000-mlle  inter- 
state highway  system  stands  at  more  than  6 
billion  dollars,  and  some  17  billion  will  be 
needed  for  resurfacing  and  maintenance  in 
the  next  decade. 
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The  condition  of  roads  outside  the  inter- 
state system  is  even  worse.  One  recent  fed- 
eral study  showed  that  such  highways  are 
the  scene  of  more  than  90  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's fatalities  each  year. 

To  raise  more  money  for  needed  repairs, 
some  40  states  are  tn^ng  to  increase  their 
fuel  taxes.  Others,  such  as  Michigan,  are 
launching  Information  programs  over  the 
radio  and  In  newspapers  to  warn  motorists 
of  the  most  hazardous  stretches  of  road. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Aside  from  a  re- 
newed seat-belt  program,  Washington  won't 
soon  be  starting  any  major  highway-safety 
campaigns.  In  the  fiscal  year  that  l>egin8 
October  1,  federal  aid  for  highways  has 
been  reduced  from  9.01  billion  dollars  to 
8.55  bUUon  dollars,  whUe  funds  for  safety 
programs  were  cut  by  70  percent,  to  547  mil- 
lion. 

Experts  fear  that  less  federal  aid  puts 
states  in  a  vulnerable  position  at  a  time 
when  traffic  deaths  are  rising.  Notes  an  offi- 
cial ^th  NHTSA:  "Many  of  the  states  are 
in  pretty  serious  financial  trouble  when  it 
comes  to  transportation.  Safety  will  not  be  a 
top  priority  If  states  are  left  to  finance 
projects  on  their  own." 
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Cars  on  thx  Road 


With  only  limited  funds  for  new  roads. 
States  are  focusing  on  what  they  can  do  to 
make  their  existing  highways  safer. 

A  report  released  in  mid-August  by  the 
Road  Information  Program,  a  Washington. 
D.C,  group,  on  Just  one  State— Louisiana- 
blamed  out-of-date  roads  for  causing  85  acci- 
dents a  day  and  costing  148  mlUlon  dollars 
annually  in  medical  bUls,  property  damage 
and  payments  to  victims  and  survivors. 

To  Improve  existing  roads.  State  highway 
departments  are  relying  more  on  such  de- 
vices as  brighter  pavement  markings,  more- 
flexible  iMUTiers  and  improved  lighting. 

One  of  the  most  potent  weapons  in  this 
campaign  is  a  tiny  glass  bead  no  bigger  than 
6  millimeters.  When  mixed  with  white  or 
yellow  striping  paint,  the  beads  boost  reflec- 
tive power  on  center  lines  and  edge  lines, 
keeping  motorists  from  veering  Into  another 
lane  or  drifting  off  the  side  of  the  road. 

Research  shows  that  the  improved  mark- 
ings can  dramatically  reduce  accidents,  par- 
ticularly on  dark,  winding  secondary  roads. 
They  are  especially  useful  In  protecting 
drivers  whose  vision  and  reactions  are  im- 
paired by  fatigue  or  alcohol. 

A  four-month  test  on  a  dangerous  5-mile 
stretch  of  Union  VaUey  Road  In  West  Mil- 
ford  Township,  N.J.,  found  that  the  number 
of  accidents  was  cut  by  44  percent  after  the 
reflectorized  lines  were  introduced.  At  the 
same  time,  the  accident  rate  on  adjacent 
stretches  of  road  without  the  new  markings 
Increased  by  18  percent. 

A  three-year  study  by  the  Highway  Com- 
mission of  Kansas  involving  389  miles  of  sec- 
ondary roads  showed  a  16.5  percent  reduc- 
tion in  accidents  and  a  nearly  40  percent  de- 
cline in  fatalities  with  reflectorized  lines. 
Tests  In  Arizona,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Utah 
produced  similar  reductions  In  accidents. 

Those  results  have  led  to  Introduction  of 
the  beads  In  several  other  state8."It's  a  case 
of  self-interest  performing  a  public  service." 
says  General  Balcar,  vice  president  of  Pot- 
ters Industries,  a  New  Jersey-based  produc- 
er of  the  beads,  which  are  fashioned  from 
waste  glass. 

Potters,  the  3M  Company  and  General 
EHectric  are  among  the  firms  producing  an- 
other important  safety  device:  Reflectorized 
road-delineator  poets.  Placed  at  intervals  of 


150  to  200  feet— closer  on  curves— the  po8t« 
also  have  been  found  to  reduce  accidents.  In 
other  applications,  reflector  squares  are  em- 
bedded in  the  edge  lines. 

Among  other  steps,  roads  are  being  resur- 
faced to  include  grooves  that  prevent  tires 
from  losing  traction  during  rainy  weather. 

DESIGN  TRXNDS 

Barriers  and  guard  rails  are  t}eing  modi- 
fied to  minimize  the  damage  to  small  cars. 
Used  Increasingly  if  the  "New  Jersey"  bar- 
rier, a  concrete  median  liarrler  that  can 
withstand  the  force  of  large  cars  but  is  de- 
signed with  a  sloping  face  to  prevent  small 
cars  from  flipping  over  on  impact. 

William  Cooper,  chief  engineer  for  the  Ar- 
kansas State  Highway  Transportation  De- 
partment, says  such  medians  have  eliminat- 
ed most  head-on  collisions. 

Crashes  also  are  less  serious,  he  points 
out,  where  curved  guard  railings  are  in  place 
to  deflect  vehicles  rather  than  stop  them 
and  where  barrels  are  used  as  shock  absorb- 
ers at  ramp  entrances  and  other  danger 
spots. 

In  lighting,  more  road  departments  are 
using  sodium-vapor  lights  that  are  more 
energy-efficient  and  can  be  left  on  longer 
without  added  costs.  Also  more  common: 
Aluminum  lighting  poles  and  highway  signs 
that  break  away  on  impact.* 


THE  MX:  FORGET  IT! 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  J. 
Kikpatrlck  is  a  very  thoughtful  con- 
servative who  recently  offered  Presi- 
dent Reagan  a  bit  of  very  useful 
advice.  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  has  proposed 
one  very  obvious  solution  to  some  of 
the  budget  deficit  difficulties  which 
the  President  now  finds  himself  in  as  a 
result  of  congressional  adoption  of  the 
policies  he  has  proposed  to  us.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  suggestion  is  to  drop  the  MX 
altogether. 

The  MX  makes  very  little  sense  mili- 
tarily and  it  now  becomes  clear  that  it 
is  a  serious  economic  error  to  commit 
untold  billions  toward  this  project.  By 
following  James  J.  Kilpatrick's  advice 
and  dropping  this  project,  the  Presi- 
dent could  demonstrate  his  willingness 
to  make  substantial  cuts  in  unneces- 
sary defense  expenditures,  thus  doing 
a  great  deal  to  restore  some  of  the 
confidence  of  the  financial  community 
in  his  program.  And  he  would  also 
make  our  defense  policy  a  good  deal 
more  sensible.  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  17,  1981] 

Just  Forget  It! 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Washington.- If  there  Is  to  be  any  prayer 
of  a  balanced  budget,  the  defense  budget 
must  be  cut  drastically.  But  how?  Last  week- 
end, the  President  proposed  reductions  of 
$13  billion  over  three  years.  The  reaction  on 
Wall  Street  was  ho-hum.  On  the  CBS  Morn- 
ing News,  a  leading  financier  said  that  if  the 
Administration  came  up  with  $30  to  $40  bll- 
lion  in  cutl>acks,  the  Street  might  conclude 
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that  Mr.  Reagan  meant  business.  And  if 
not?  The  financier  shrugged  the  shrug  that 
bankers  are  bom  to  shrug. 

By  nice  coincidence,  the  question  of  how 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  arises  side  by  side 
with  another  pressing  question:  What 
should  be  done  about  the  MX  missile? 
Should  200  of  these  monsters  be  deployed  in 
4,600  shelters  in  Utah  and  Nevada?  Or  100 
of  them  in  2,000  shelters  in  Nevada  alone. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  Mr.  Reagan  could  cut 
this  Oordian  knot  with  a  single  whack.  Drop 
the  i£X  altogether!  Just  don't  build  the 
damned  thing. 

Such  a  solution  has  the  virtue  of  simplici- 
ty: It  also  has  the  virtue  of  sanity. 

The  military  planners  who  are  selling  this 
bill  of  goods  rarely  speak  in  military  terms. 
They  have  taken  up  mind  reading  as  a 
hobby.  They  would  put  Mr.  Brezhnev  into 
analysis:  Lie  down,  Leonid,  and  teU  us  why, 
with  your  5,000  warheads,  you  feel  insecure. 
Then  they  work  on  the  President.  Lie  down. 
Ronald,  and  let  us  see  If  another  200  mis- 
siles would  cure  the  blues. 

In  any  rational  view  our  nation  already  is 
sufficiently  equipped.  Oiu-  missiles  are 
p>oised  to  impose  upon  the  Soviet  Union  dev- 
astation beyond  imagination.  At  some  point, 
enough  must  be  enough.  At  some  point, 
gauzy  conjecture  ought  to  yield  to  reality. 

What  reality?  The  reality  of  the  prime 
rate.  Our  economy  depends  largely  upon 
two  Industries,  construction  and  automo- 
biles. When  they  are  sick,  the  economy  Is 
sick,  and  both  are  down  with  the  wasting 
disease.  And  the  virus  of  exorbitant  interest 
feeds  upon  federal  deficits.  Once  govern- 
ment borrowing  is  brought  under  control, 
the  sick  economy  will  start  to  recover. 

The  President's  proposed  $13  billion  re- 
duction in  defense  outlays  will  help:  If  we 
added  the  savings  that  could  be  achieved  by 
abandoning  the  folly  of  the  $20  billion  MX, 
the  picture  would  Immensely  improve. 

The  oldest  rule  for  hunting  ducks  is  to  go 
where  the  ducks  are.  If  Mr.  Reagan  is  to  bag 
his  balanced  budget,  he  need  only  look  to 
the  western  deserts  where  this  marvelous 
redundancy  would  be  deployed.  That  is 
where  the  ducks  are.* 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL-PART  III 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  present  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress by  Coimt  Hans  Huyn  of  the 
West  German  Bundestag,  in  which  he 
suggests  the  means  of  coimteracting 
Socialist  influence  in  the  West.  The 
reason  for  doing  so  is,  of  course,  the 
basic  one  of  physical  survival,  because 
the  Socialist  International  which 
thrives  with  the  enthusiastic  assist- 
ance of  the  West's  mass  media  is  oper- 
ating in  open  cooperation  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  "Freedom  International"  ought  to 
be  established,  he  says,  in  order  to 
counter  the  deliberately  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  Socialist  Internation- 
al. 

There  is  in  fact ».  sqrt  of  second  gov- 
ernment imder  Willy  Brandt,  which 
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acts  as  an  echo  of  the  Kremlin  and 
helps  reinforce  Moscow's  minutely 
planned  long-term  "misinformation" 
campaigns  in  Germany  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  Socialist  International,  in 
the  whole  of  Etirope.  The  position  has 
already  been  reached  where  Helmut 
Schmidt  can  take  no  decision  in  his 
own  cabinet  without  first  obtaining 
the  agreement  of  the  party— under  the 
chairmanship  of  Willy  Brandt— and 
the  SPD  parliamentary  group— under 
the  chairmanship  of  Herbert  Weliner. 
Another  prominent  member  of  the 
Socialist  International,  the  former 
Swedish  Prime  Minister,  Olof  Palme, 
is  chairman  of  the  ICDSI  (Independ- 
ent Commission  on  Disarmament  and 
Security  Issues),  the  so-called  Palme 
Commission.  Attempts  are  continually 
made  in  this  organization  to  further 
the  Soviet  Western  policies  rather 
than  to  effect  genuine  disarmament  at 
the  lowest  possible  level.  Members 
carry  on  as  if  disarmament  negotia- 
tions were  valuable  in  themselves.  At 
the  Conference  of  Communist  Party 
Leaders  in  Prague  in  1978,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Brezhnev,  had  the 
following  to  say: 

As  a  result  of  detente  we  will  have 
achieved  most  of  our  objectives  in  Western 
Europe  by  the  year  1985.  We  will  have  ex- 
tended our  economy  and  there  will  have 
been  such  a  decisive  shift  in  the  present  bal- 
ance of  power  that  we  will  be  in  a  position 
by  1985  to  enforce  our  will  whenever  it  is 
necessary. 

It  fits  in  very  well  with  Moscow's 
ideas,  of  course,  when  so-called  friends 
of  peace  stage  anti-American  demon- 
strations in  the  free  part  of  Germany. 
This  fits  in  very  well  with  the  strategy 
of  imcoupling  Germany  and  Europe 
from  the  United  States.  It  does  not  re- 
quire much  imagination  to  see  the 
effect  that  these  events  will  have  on 
our  American  friends  when  they  are 
carefully  filmed  by  left-wing  media 
and  delivered  free  to  the  American 
viewers.  In  the  eyes  of  the  American 
television  viewers  it  is  of  course  not 
"the  Marxists  or  left  extremists"  but 
"the  Germans",  who  are  demonstrat- 
ing against  American  protection, 
which  preserves  equilibrium  and  thus 
peace.  The  United  States  says  quite 
correctly,  "You  are  the  ones  imder 
threat;  if  you  haven't  even  the  courage 
to  say  that  you  need  assistance,  why 
should  we  make  sacrifices  for  your  de- 
fense and  protection?"  Who  could 
blame  America  if  it  withdrew  imder 
these  circumstances?  It  would  not  be 
the  first  time  that  America  went  into 
isolation,  but  in  all  probability  the  re- 
sults would  be  much  more  fateful  than 
on  previous  occasions. 

During  the  election  campaign  in 
1980,  the  SPD  tried  to  divide  Germans 
into  good  and  baa,  i.e.,  into  those  who 
were  for  peace  and  those  who  were 
against  peace  or  put  it  at  risk.  This  is  a 
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dialectical  trick  of  Herbert  Wehner, 
which  he  uses  continuously  in  situa- 
tions vital  to  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public. 

The  way  in  which  left-wing  circles  in 
Germany  are  behaving  in  this  respect 
is  really  shameful.  They  consciously 
poison  the  whole  German-American 
relationship  by  untrue  statements. 
They  carry  on  as  if  the  United  States 
had  demanded  the  deployment  of 
atomic  weapons  in  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  NATO  rearmament  resolution 
or  as  if  the  American  Government 
were  considering  the  strategy  of  a  lim- 
ited atomic  war.  All  these  activities 
serve  the  deliberate  purpose  of  poison- 
ing German-American  relationships. 
Egon  Bahr,  the  architect  of  the  "Ost- 
polltik."  tried  to  convince  his  readers 
in  "Vorw&rts"  on  the  12th  of  March 
1981,  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  on  the 
retreat  everywhere  in  the  world 
whereas  the  Americans  were  attempt- 
ing to  succeed  with  a  policy  of 
strength. 

The  new  American  Government 
knows  that  it  cannot  stop  this  develop- 
ment with  kind  words  alone  or  only 
through  disarmament  negotiations. 
The  West  has  to  oppose  the  Soviet 
Union  not  only  with  a  military  equilib- 
rium but  with  at  least  as  strong  a  po- 
litical will. 

Europe  plays  a  key  role  in  the  long- 
term  strategy  of  Moscow.  Europe, 
which  is  economically  strong  but  po- 
litically weak.  Is  decisive  for  the  fate 
of  the  world.  If  the  Soviet  Union  can 
extend  its  influence  over  the  West,  not 
even  using  military  intervention  but 
only  by  increasing  political  influence- 
either  by  military  threats  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact  or  blackmail  of  the  Euro- 
peans by  withholding  raw  materials 
and  fuels— then  Europe,  if  it  tends 
more  and  more  toward  Moscow,  will 
insure  the  Soviet  Union  a  stronger 
world  position  relative  to  the  United 
States. 

The  objective  of  Soviet  politics  is  to 
hinder  anything  which  connects  Eluro- 
pean  security  with  the  United  States 
in  the  Atlantic  framework. 

It  is  only  too  easy  to  understand 
that  the  way  in  which  the  Liberal/So- 
cialist government  is  pushing  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  into  a  "self- 
Flnlandization,"  and  the  terrifyingly 
well-developed  decoupling  process 
from  the  United  States,  has  produced 
growing  doubt  about  the  loyalty  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the 
Alliance  not  only  in  political  leader- 
ship circles  but  widely  throughout  the 
United  States.  However,  it  is  precisely 
this  that  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to 
achieve  and  for  this  reason,  renewed 
isolationism  in  the  United  States 
would  fit  in  well  with  the  calculations 
of  Moscow.  We  must  not  let  this 
happen. 

We  must  take  the  offensive  against 
this  development.  We  need  a  "Free- 
dom International"  with  the  objective 
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of  intensive  and  regular  cooperation 
between  all  the  non-Marxist  and  free 
parties. 

We  can  certainly  leam  from  the 
other  side  with  regard  to  method  and 
intensity.  The  Soviet  Union  has  adopt- 
ed the  quotation  from  Clausewltz: 
"The  conqueror  loves  peace,  he  pre- 
fers to  take  over  our  country  without 
war"  and  with  some  skin  combines  a 
further  quotation  from  Carl  von 
Clausewltz  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Clausewltz  said  that  war  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  politics  by  other  means. 
In  the  CPSU  leadership,  they  do  not 
begin  with  politics,  like  Clausewltz, 
but  with  war— for  Moscow,  the  cold 
war  is  the  continuation  of  the  "hot 
war"  by  other  means  and  "detente"  is 
the  continuation  of  the  cold  war  by 
other  means. 

For  this  reason,  the  present  political 
challenges  include  the  wide  field  of 
subversion  and  disguised  aggression,  so 
wonderfully  understood  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  occurs  below  the  threshold 
level  of  a  large-scale  war,  which  we  all 
fear.  There  is  no  field  of  action  in  soci- 
ety neglected  by  our  opponents.  I  can 
only  list  a  few  here— public  opinion, 
political  parties,  trade  unions,  schools, 
universities,  even  the  churches.  In  my 
opinion,  the  first  task  of  offensive 
public  relations  on  the  side  of  freedom 
is  to  inform  the  public. 

I  have  tried  to  do  this  in  my  book 
"The  Attack,"  which  appeared  in  1978. 
In  it,  I  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  use  of 
international  terrorism  by  the  KGB  as 
a  means  of  destabilizing  Western  soci- 
ety. My  other  book,  "Five  to  Twelve— 
The  World  After  Afghanistan,"  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  1980.  This  book 
has  two  parts:  the  first  is  called  "The 
Challenge"  and  the  second  "The  Re- 
sponse." I  have  there  attempted  to  in- 
dicate the  possibilities  which  are  open 
to  the  free  societies  of  the  West  to 
oppose  the  Soviet  advsmce  in  all  fields. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  balance  of  power,  to  recognize 
Soviet  strategy  and  to  keep  the  public 
in  the  West  well  informed.  The  next 
point  is  the  further  development  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  which  really 
only  protects  the  main  entrance  of 
Europe  from  Soviet  attack.  However, 
what  use  Is  the  best  alarm  and  securi- 
ty installation  at  the  front  door  if  the 
enemy  can  threaten  us  through  the 
rear  door?  It  is  particularly  important 
that  we  Europeans  are  clear  that  we 
do  not  only  have  to  defend  our  free- 
dom in  the  territory  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  but  that  our  interests  are 
much  wider  spread.  It  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  leave  this  task  to  our  American 
friends  alone.  Furthermore,  free 
Europe  must  develop  more  self-confi- 
dence in  the  security  field  and  strong- 
er responsibility  within  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  in  order  to  fulfill  its  historical 
role  as  partner  of  the  United  States. 

The  way  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
Socialist  International  in  Central  sjid 
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South  America  play  into  the  hand  of 
the  Soviets  can  be  easily  seen  from  the 
praise  given  by  the  Moscow  "Pravda," 
which  in  January  of  this  year  empha- 
sized the  "evolution  of  the  foreign  po- 
litical concepts  of  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national in  the  last  10  years." 

The  SI  op>enly  supports  the  pro- 
Cuban  regime  in  Nicaragua  and  the 
extreme  left-wing  guerrilla  groups  in 
El  Salvador.  The  next  Congress  of  the 
Socialist  International  is  to  take  place 
in  Managua.  In  Puerto  Rico,  they 
struggle  together  with  Havana  against 
the  alleged  "colonial  status"  of  the 
island.  Whereas  the  pro-Soviet  mini- 
State  of  Grenada  is  accepted  as  a  full 
member  of  the  International,  the  East 
European  Social  Democratic  Parties  in 
exile  have  only  an  advisory  function. 
In  the  Near  East,  the  PLC  is  the  fa- 
vorite child  of  the  International  and 
in  Africa,  it  is  the  Communist 
SWAPO.  The  SI  is  therefore  very 
useful  to  the  Kremlin.  The  Central 
Committee  Secretary.  Ponomarev.  In- 
cluded the  Socialist  International  in 
the  "peaceful  forces"  of  the  world  in 
April  1978. 

We  Germans  and  the  European  con- 
servatives are  very  relieved  to  know 
that  after  years  of  uncertainty  the 
United  States  has  retiuned  to  a  clear- 
cut  line  with  respect  to  its  foreign 
policy.  We  rejoice  over  evey  unambig- 
uous word  from  Washington.  I  am  par- 
ticularly thankful  to  President 
Reagan  for  his  clear  words  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
building  of  the  Berlin  wall  and  the 
clarity  with  which  he  renewed  the 
United  States'  guarantee  for  the  free- 
dom of  West  Berlin.  In  the  statement 
of  his  belief  in  a  future  of  freedom, 
the  American  President  has  given  new 
strength  fer  this  future  to  many 
people  who  are  not  living  in  freedom. 

We  must  accept  the  challenge.  The 
task  is  to  defend  peace  and  our  free- 
dom. We  must  recognize  that  the  final 
objective  of  Soviet  politics  is  world 
domination  and  that  they  attempt  to 
achieve  this  as  far  as  possible  quietly 
and  undercover.  They  use  tools  some 
of  which  are  very  effective.  We  must 
develop  our  own  instnmients  of  pro- 
tection and  leam  how  to  use  them.  We 
must  also  recognize  another  fact— in 
this  struggle  America  and  Europe 
cannot  be  victorious  independently, 
they  can  only  succeed  jointly. 

For  years,  efforts  have  been  made  in 
Europe  to  oppose  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national with  something  comparable.  I 
myself  am  a  founder  member  of  the 
European  Peoples'  Party,  a  combina- 
tion of  Christian  Democratic  parties  in 
the  European  Parliament.  We  tried  to 
include  the  conservative  parties  in  the 
European  Peoples'  Party.  This  has  un- 
fortunately failed  because  of  the  veto 
of  our  Christian  Democratic  sister 
party  in  Holland.  This  was  followed  by 
the  foundation  of  the  EX>U,  the  Euro- 
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pean  Democratic  Union,  in  which  the 
conservative  parties  of  the  neutral  Eu- 
ropean States  are  also  represented.  We 
therefore  have  a  wide  body  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  information  and 
for  discussion.  What  we  need  is  an  im- 
proved coordination  of  operations. 
The  E33U  must  naturally  result  in 
future  in  a  Freedom  International. 
Fortunately,  the  EDU  has  already 
made  contact  with  sister  parties  in 
Japan.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
and  included  them  in  the  work.  It  is 
important  that  we  should  also  win 
over  our  American  friends  for  joint  ac- 
tivities. Only  then  can  we  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  popular  front  coop- 
eration between  Moscow  and  the 
International  of  Socialism  and  act 
against  them  as  the  defenders  of  free- 
dom. 

Peace  alone  is  not  the  highest  value. 
There  is  also  the  peace  of  the  grave- 
yard, the  concentration  camp  and  the 
GULAG  Archipelago.  We  must  main- 
tain and  secure  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  peace  in  freedom.  The  first 
condition  for  the  maintenance  of  free- 
dom is  the  readiness  and  the  courage 
to  act  for  it.« 


RADICAL  MANIPULATION  OP 
SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GKORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  September  19,  1981,  an  esti- 
mated 400,000  people  made  their  way 
to  New  York's  Central  Park  to  be  en- 
tertained by  miisicians  Paul  Simon 
and  Art  Garfunkle,  two  songwriters 
who  as  Simon  and  Garfunkle  achieved 
fame  during  the  1960's.  Mayor  Ed 
Koch  of  New  York  City  summed  up 
the  views  of  those  400,000  people  in 
the  Simon  and  Garfunkle  audience, 
applauding  it  as  a  "terrific  perform- 
ance." 

On  the  same  day.  at  enormous  mon- 
etary cost  and  at  great  administrative 
effort,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations (AFL-CIO)  brought  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  across  the  country 
about  half  that  number  of  people  for  a 
march  and  rally  against  the  economic 
policies  of  President  Reagan. 

"Solidarity  Day,"  as  the  AFL-CIO 
effort  was  known,  has  to  be  seen  in 
the  context,  not  only  of  the  vast  at- 
tendance in  New  York  to  hear  Simon 
and  Garfunkle.  but  also  in  context 
with  the  AFL-CIO's  claim  to  represent 
15  million  workers.  So  despite  fine 
weather,  free  cross-country  transpor- 
tation, free  food,  free  entertainment, 
and  in  some  instances  payment  of  $50 
to  participants  for  demonstrating,  the 
Solidarity  Day  organizers  were  able  to 
bring  only  1  percent  of  their  active 
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membership  to  Washington— supple- 
mented by  a  band  of  leftist  activists 
from  a  variety  of  partisan  organiza- 
tions, many  of  which  are  stridently 
hostile  to  the  responsible  leadership  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

The  motivation  of  many  attending 
Solidarity  Day  was  made  clear  by  the 
fact  that  the  largest  contingent  in  the 
protest  came  from  the  ranks  of  the 
leftist-led  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees (AFSCME),  a  union  whose  mani- 
fest self-interest  in  maintaining  and 
expanding  bloated  "big  government" 
spending  was  reflected  in  the  union's 
support  for  outworn,  wasteful  so- 
called  social  welfare  programs  and  in 
AFSCME  contingents  chanting, 

Reagan.  Reagan  we're  no  fools;  you  Is 
[sic]  just  a  capitalist  tool. 

However,  according  to  its  organizers, 
the  purpose  of  "Solidarity  Day"  was 
more  lofty  than  what  was  espoused  by 
the  AFSCME  contingents.  "Solidarity 
Day,"  said  the  AFL-CIO.  was: 

To  demonstrate  the  widespread  opposition 
to  the  Administration's  assault  on  vital 
social  programs  and  to  promote  jobs,  justice 
and  equality.  The  focus  will  be  on  the  fol- 
lowing areas  of  concern  (In  alphabetical 
order):  Civil  Rights.  Education,  Energy,  En- 
vironment, Pair  Trade,  Pair  Taxes,  Health 
and  Safety.  Housing,  Jobs,  Justice,  Lower 
Interest  Rates,  Social  Security.  Voting 
Rights  and  Women's  Rights." 

The  members  of  the  "Solidarity 
Day"  advisory  board  responsible  for 
the  event  were  Lane  Kirkland,  AFL- 
CIO:  Thomas  R.  Donohue,  AFL-CIO: 
Arnold  Aronson,  Leadership  Confer- 
ence for  Civil  Rights  (LCCR);  Tony 
Bonilla,  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens  (LULAC):  Kenyon  Burke, 
Division  of  Church  &  Society  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  (NCC): 
Jacob  dayman.  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  (NCSC):  Sam  Church, 
United  Mineworkers  (UMW):  Murray 
Finley,  Amalgamated  Clothing  and 
TextUe  Workers  (ACTWU);  Douglas 
Fraser,  United  Auto  Workers  (UAW): 
Dorothy  Height,  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women  (NCNW):  Benjamin  L 
Hooks,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP);  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Oper- 
ation PUSH:  Vernon  Jordan.  National 
Urban  League:  Coretta  King,  Pull  Em- 
ployment Action  Coimcil  (FEAC): 
Henry  Lacayo,  LCLAA;  Msgr.  Francis 
J.  Lally,  Office  of  Domestic  SocisJ  De- 
velopment, U.S.  Catholic  Conference: 
Rev.  Joseph  Lowery,  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  (SCLC): 
Lloyd  McBride,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  (USWA):  Joyce  Miller,  Co- 
alition of  Labor  Union  Women 
(CLUW):  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wilderness 
Society:  Charles  Pillard,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(IBEW):  Reese  Robrahn,  American 
Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Disabilities 
(ACCD):  Bayard  Rustin,  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institutes:  Chuck  Send 
Concerned  Seniors  for  Better  Govem- 
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ment  (CSBG):  Albert  Shanker,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers  (APT): 
Donald  Slalman.  Jewish  Labor  Council 
(JLC):  Eleanor  Smeal,  National  Orga- 
nization for  Women  (NOW);  Jessica 
Smith,  Frontlash;  Sharon  Stark,  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  (CFA): 
Douglas  Tuthlll,  U.S.  Student  Associa- 
tion (USSA),  and  William  Wynn. 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
(UFCW). 

AFL-CIO  President  Lane  KiiiOand 
invited  the  participation  of  all  trade 
unions,  including  those  not  currently 
affiliated  with  the  federation,  as  well 
as  other  organizations  that  are  affili- 
ated with  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Budget  Coali- 
tion. Additionally,  a  number  of  nation- 
al organizations— political,  racial,  pro- 
fessional, and  other  special  interest- 
endorsed  Solidarity  Day  and  sent  con- 
tingents to  the  Washington  march. 

Manifestly,  the  AFL-CIO  has  the 
right  to  make  known  its  views  on  the 
economy  through  Solidarity  Day-type 
demonstrations.  As  President  Reagan 
said,  "the  frustrations  of  worldng 
people  enduring  a  sluggish  economy, 
persistent  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  and  being  asked  to  swallow  eco- 
nomic medicine  that  is  hardly  sweet" 
is  easily  recognizable  and  understand- 
able. 

However,  the  partisan  political  views 
expressed  by  the  Solidarity  Day  speak- 
ers and  leftist-led  contingents  together 
with  their  indiscriminate  wholesale  re- 
jection of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic measures  indicates  that  the 
leaders  of  labor's  intransigent  left  who 
were  strongly  represented  on  the  Soli- 
darity Etey  Advisory  Board  are  manip- 
ulating the  AFL-CIO  leadership  for 
their  own  purpose.  That  purpose  is 
the  destabilization  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration by  political  action  com- 
bined with  Ulegal  Federal  union 
strikes  and  slowdowns. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  for  some 
time  Marxist-Leninist  totalitarian  or- 
ganizations and  extremists  have  been 
seeking  to  use  the  AFL-CIO  event  for 
their  own  purposes.  When  challenged 
on  this  matter  in  relation  to  Commu- 
nist participation  in  Solidarity  Day, 
the  AFL-CIO  leadership  blandly 
stated  that  it  would  not  "disinvite" 
any  groups.  Furthermore,  too  late  to 
make  any  difference,  the  AFL-CIO 
said  that  it  "did  not  welcome"  Com- 
munists involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  millions  of  anti- 
Communist  trade  imionists,  this  is  not 
enough.  George  Meany  never  hesitat- 
ed to  call  a  Communist  a  Commimist 
and  "include  them  out"  of  AFL-CIO 
activities,  as  witness  the  1975  Wash- 
ington rally  when  a  mass  protest 
against  unemployment  came  to  an 
early  end  because  of  the  disruptive  be- 
havior of  uninvited  radical  groups. 

In  an  effort  to  Identify  the  totalitar- 
ian influences  in  this  Solidarity  Day 
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event,  the  authoritative  Information 
Digest,  the  leading  U.S.  publication  re- 
porting on  American  political  and 
social  movements,  has  prepared  a 
lengthy  study  of  radical  involvement 
In  Solidarity  Day  from  which  I  have 
developed  the  following  information. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA)  gave  full  coverage  in  the 
party  press  of  Solidarity  Day  from  its 
inception.  On  August  15,  CPUSA  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Ous  Hall  called  for  all- 
out  Communist  support  of  the  Sep- 
tember 29  protest,  urging  the  "declar- 
ing of  a  state  of  national  emergency 
on  September  19,  a  day  of  new  height- 
ened struggle,  new  unity,  new  coali- 
tions, new  alliances"  against  the  "cor- 
porate-Reagan offensive"  and  "policies 
of  racism." 

However,  well  before  the  CPUSA's 
official  announcement  of  support  for 
the  September  19  demonstration,  the 
party's  front  organizations  had  come 
out  In  support  of  Solidarity  Day.  For 
example.  Women  for  Racial  and  Eco- 
nomlc  Equality  (WREE).  a  CPUSA 
front  group  which  is  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  Soviet-controlled  Women's 
International  Democratic  Federation 
(WIDF),  adopted  as  its  priority  resolu- 
tion during  its  July  9-12.  1981,  conven- 
tion support  for  the  Solidarity  Day 
rally.  WREE  is  working  closely  with 
the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 
(CLUW). 

Two  days  before  the  APL-CIO's  Sol- 
idarity Day,  the  CPUSA  made  plain  its 
agenda— destruction  of  the  existing 
two-party  system  and  creation  of  a 
new  political  party.  In  the  words  of  a 
£>aily  World  editorial: 

Only  unity  of  labor  and  other  people's  or- 
ganizations can  achieve  victory  over  Rea- 
gan's "give  the  rich  everything"  policies. 
•  •  •  When  the  protesters  go  home  from 
Washington,  we  will  all  have  two  Important 
Jobs— to  defeat  every  "cutback  representa- 
tive" In  Congress,  and  to  take  the  steps  to 
make  sure  that  decent  representatives  re- 
place them.  We  think  a  united  people's 
party  is  an  Important  tool  In  achieving  both. 
Isn't  a  new  people's  party  an  idea  whoae 
time  has  come? 

Labor  "Today,  the  official  publication 
of  the  CPUSA's  front  for  penetration 
of  the  trade  unions.  Trade  Unionists 
for  Action  and  Democracy  (TUAD), 
was  even  more  bluntly  explicit,  writ- 
ing: 

Today's  demonstration  represents.  In 
embryo,  the  new  people's  political  alliance, 
based  upon  organized  labor  and  encompass- 
ing every  abused  and  aggrieved  and  Insulted 
constituency  across  the  land. 

As  one  example  of  possible  CPUSA 
manipulation,  at  Operation  PUSH'S 
10th  convention  in  Chicago,  its  leader. 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  called  for  full  par- 
ticipation by  his  group  in  Solidarity 
Etey.  Rev.  Jackson's  top  aide  and  ad- 
viser is  Jack  O'DeU,  also  known  as 
Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell.  formerly  the 
CPUSA's  top  southern  organizer. 
Under  the  alias  "Cornelius  James." 
O'Dell  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
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nlst  Party,  U.S.A.  National  (now  Cen- 
tral) Committee  and  at  the  same  time 
was  a  top-level  aide  to  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  Eling,  Jr. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  book  pub- 
lished this  year  entitled  "The  FBI  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,"  reported 
that  on  June  22,  1963,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  met  with  Reverend  King 
and  told  him  that  two  of  his  closest 
advisers,  lawyer  Stanley  Levison  and 
Jack  O'Dell.  were  Communists  and 
urged  King  to  "get  rid  of  them."  But 
Reverend  King  did  not  "get  rid  of 
either  Levison  or  O'Dell  and  main- 
tained a  documentable  yet  semlcovert 
relationship  with  them  until  his 
death. 

Operation  PUSH  also  supported  the 
Solidarity  Day  demonstration  at  a 
labor  breakfast  during  its  convention 
attended  by  what  the  CPUSA's  Dally 
World  termed  "some  500  secondary 
and  top  leaders  of  the  trade  union 
movement."  Among  those  who  attend- 
ed were  William  Lucy,  international 
secretary.  AFSCME  and  leader  of  the 
Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists 
(CBTU);  Charles  Hayes,  district  direc- 
tor and  vice  president.  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  Union 
(UPCW)  and  who  is  an  identified 
CPUSA  member  active  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade 
Unionists  (CBTU):  Addle  Wyatt,  inter- 
national vice  president,  UP<JW,  and 
president,  CLUW;  Frank  Rosen,  direc- 
tor, district  11,  United  Electrical 
Workers  Union  (UE)  and  an  Identified 
CPUSA  member;  Marc  Stepp,  past  vice 
president,  UAW;  and  James  Balanoff, 
outgoing  director,  district  31,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (USWA). 

From  that  point  onward,  most  U.S. 
left  groups  including  Communists, 
Trotskyites,  black  militant  groups,  and 
assorted  "new  leftists"  Joined  the  or- 
ganizing effort  to  bring  their  members 
to  Washington  for  the  September  19 
march.  But  they  did  not  seek  to  have 
their  members  march  as  easUy  identi- 
fied members  of  totalitarian  Marxist- 
Leninist  parties,  but  as  members  of 
trade  union  locals  or  assorted  so-called 
peace  groups. 

Those  present  included: 

Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  the  offi- 
cial Soviet-line  Communist  Party 
which  serves  as  an  agency  for  propa- 
ganda and  Soviet  covert  action  under 
the  direction  of  the  International  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  The 
CPUSA  claims  to  have  some  10,000 
current  members  and  100,000  support- 
ers. While  the  membership  claim  ap- 
pears exaggerated,  it  is  noted  that  the 
Commimists  now  have  more  power  on 
the  New  York  City  Council  than  ever 
before  in  their  history. 

Trade  Unionists  for  Action  and  De- 
mocracy (TUAD)  is  the  chief  CPUSA 
front  for  penetration  of  the  trade 
union  movement.  But  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  is  active  in  other  labor 
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movement  organizations  such  as  the 
Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists 
(CBTU)  and  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women  (CLUW).  The  CPUSA  retains 
strong  influence  in  the  remnants  of 
several  unions  expelled  from  the  CIO 
because  of  their  Commimist  Party 
control.  A  number  of  officials  from 
those  old  Communist-controlled 
unions  have  retained  influence  as 
their  unions  have  undergone  mergers 
such  as  the  old  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  into  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers of  America  (USWA);  the  United 
Packinghouse  Workers  into  the  Amal- 
gamated Meatcutters  and  now  the 
United  Pood  and  Commercial  Work- 
ers: and  district  65  (Distributive  Work- 
ers) into  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW). 

Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP),  a 
Trotskyite  Commimist  Party  that  col- 
laborates with  the  Soviet  Union's  ef- 
forts against  the  United  States  and 
which  recently  formed  a  strong  alli- 
ance with  Cuba.  The  SWP  Is  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  Fourth  International, 
the  Brussels-based  principal  coordinat- 
ing body  for  Trotskyist  parties.  The 
SWP  and  its  youth  arm,  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  (YSA)  claim  some 
2,500  members. 

The  SWP  has  been  conducting  a 
major  effort  to  "colonize"  trade 
unions  in  key  services  and  Industries 
including  the  traditional  steel  and 
auto  unions  and  the  various  public  em- 
ployee unions  that  organize  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  other  white  collar 
and  bureaucratic  employees. 

Workers  World  Party  (WWP),  now  a 
hardline  "Stallnst"  party  strongly  sup- 
portive of  Cuba.  North  Korea,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  WWP  was  formed  20 
years  ago  by  a  small  group  of  ultramll- 
itant  Trotskyist  backers  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  who  split  off  from  the 
SWP.  The  WWP  has  an  estimated 
hardcore  membership  of  600.  Its  major 
fronts  include  the  People's  Anti-War 
Mobilization  (PAM),  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism  (YAWF),  and  the 
National  Anti-Draft  Network  (NADN). 
WWP's  trade  union  front,  the  center 
for  United  Labor  Action  ((JULA)  has 
been  relatively  inactive  recently. 

Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP), 
a  Castroite  Communist  Party  with  a 
long  record  for  violence  that  serves  as 
the  umbrella  group  under  which  the 
FALN  and  other  revolutionary  terror- 
ist groups  operate.  The  PSP  has  main- 
tained an  office  in  Havana  since  1960. 
Its  demands  for  Puerto  Rican  inde- 
pendence are  backed  Internationally 
by  the  Soviet-controlled  front  organi- 
zations led  by  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
cil and  in  the  United  Nations  by  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  bloc.  On  the  U.S.  main- 
land, the  PSP  claims  2,000  members. 

The  PSP  controls  several  radical 
labor  groups  in  Puerto  Rico  including 
the  electrical  workers  union,  UTIER. 
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and   the  United  Workers  Movement 
(MOU). 

Various  Trotskyite  splinter  groups 
Including  the  violence-oriented  Sparta- 
cist  League  (SL).  the  militant  Revolu- 
tionary Socialist  League  (RSL),  and 
the  International  Socialists  (IS)  which 
control  Teamsters  for  a  Democratic 
Union  (TDU). 

Democratic  Socialist  Organizing 
Committee/New  American  Movement, 
two  organizations,  the  one  the  U.S.  in- 
carnation of  the  leftwing  of  "Euro-so- 
cialism" which  is  willing  to  collaborate 
with  the  Commimists  and  the  other, 
the  U.S.  expression  of  "Euro-Commu- 
nism," which  have  ratified  their 
merger.  DSOC  has  traditionally 
worked  within  the  leftwing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  groups  togeth- 
er total  some  4,000  members. 

ACORN— the  Association  of  Com- 
munity Organizations  for  Reform 
Ifow- based  in  New  Orleans  and  active 
In  Arkansas  and  other  States,  ACORN 
Is  attempting  to  harness  traditional 
American  populism  to  Marxist  social- 
ism. Its  organizers  are  veterans  of  the 
community  organizing  projects  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS), 
and  appear  to  be  attempting  to  build  a 
grassroots  political  base  for  Marxists 
to  gain  public  office  disguised  as  popu- 
lists and  reformers. 

Various  black  militant  groups  such 
as  the  explicitly  anti-imperialist  and 
anticapitalist  National  Black  Inde- 
pendent Political  Party. 

Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP),  an 
ultradoctrinaire  self-described  revolu- 
tionary Communist  party  with  a  long 
record  for  engaging  in  violent  conf ron- 
tetions  with  rival  totalitarian  groups 
and  with  police.  PLP  and  its  front,  the 
International  Committee  Against 
Racism  (ICAR),  maintain  an  extreme 
stance  of  opposition  not  only  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  but  also  to  the  left- 
wing  of  the  trade  union  leadership. 

During  the  Solidarity  Day  event, 
PLP  attempted  to  stage  a  breakaway 
march  calling  for  a  general  strike,  and 
from  the  steps  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives harangued  the  AFL-CIO  con- 
tingents. When  the  PLP  attempted  to 
march  into  the  trade  union  groups, 
prompt  and  effective  action  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  re- 
sulted in  their  being  contained  and 
subsequently  dispersed. 

Early  in  August,  William  Winpi- 
singer,  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  cochairman 
of  SANE,  and  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  invited  a 
number  of  peace  groups  to  Join  the 
lAM  contingents  on  Solidarity  Day. 

The  Militant,  the  publication  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP),  re- 
ported that  Winpisinger  had  sent  out 
a  special  mailing  encouraging  peace 
groups  to  participate.  The  article 
quoted  lAM  staffer  Barbara  Shailor  as 
saying: 
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We  think  it's  very  Important  to  have  a  full 
turnout  of  peace  groups  on  Solidarity  Day. 
As  a  result  of  Winpisinger's  invita- 
tion, letters  were  sent  by  the  peace 
groups  to  their  members.  Typically, 
the  letters  sUted  that  the  LAM  had 
provided  the  peace  groups  with  lists  of 
the  lAM's  State  coordinators  as  con- 
tacts about  general  Solidarity  Day 
planning  and  for  transportation  to 
Washington. 

I  would  point  out  that  Winpisinger's 
next  slap  to  the  AFL-CIO  is  a  planned 
trip  to  Moscow  in  October  in  order  to 
meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  phony  union  movement— the 
same  Communist  bureaucrats  who 
today  are  taking  the  lead  In  attacking 
the  free  trade  union  movement  in 
Poland,  Solidarity. 

Among  the  organizations  who  joined 
with  Winpisinger  in  supporting  his 
action,  and  who  were  invited  to  be 
present  in  the  Solidarity  Day  demon- 
stration with  the  lAM  were: 

American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee (AFSC),  formed  by  a  group  of  so- 
cialist Quakers  opposed  to  the  draft  in 
World  War  I.  the  AFSC  has  been  pen- 
etrated and  used  by  Communists  since 
the  early  1920's  when  It  sent  Jessica 
Smith  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  deter- 
mine famine  relief  needs  in  Russia 
which  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  forced  collectivization  of  farms  and 
the  effects  of  civil  war. 

In  its  literature,  the  AFSC  has  pub- 
licly and  consciously  chosen  to  sup- 
port revolutionary  terrorist  groups 
and  has  tried  to  Justify  revolutionary 
armed  struggle  and  terrorism  by 
claiming  that  the  armed  violence  of 
the  freedom  fighters— terrorists— will 
bring  a  socialist  Utopia  that  will  end 
the  violence  of  the  status  quo,  by 
which  AFSC  means  the  existence  of 
poverty,  social  and  economic  inequal- 
ities, unemployment,  and  lack  of  a 
decent  education. 

In  the  early  1970's,  the  Philadelphia 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
withdrew  its  financial  support  from 
the  AFSC  as  a  result  of  its  support  of 
violence. 

Committee  Against  Registration  and 
the  Draft  (CARD),  a  Washington- 
based  coalition  of  revolutionary, 
"peace,"  disarmament  and  socialist- 
pacifist  groups  including  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU),  SANE, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC),  MobUization  for  Survival 
(MFS)  and  Coalition  for  a  New  For- 
eign and  Military  Policy  (CNFMP). 
CARD  chapters  in  Detroit  and  some 
other  areas  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP), 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  main  coordinat- 
ing body  for  Trotskjrite  Communist 
parties,  the  Fourth  International. 

Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned  (CALC), 
a  self -described  "anti-imperialist"  or- 
ganization founded  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  (NCC)  to  oppose 
United  States  support  of  South  Viet- 
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nam.  Led  for  a  number  of  years  by 
Rev.  Richard  Fernandez,  CALC's  rep- 
resentative in  the  leadership  of  the 
pro-Hanoi  People's  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice  (PCPJ)  which  organized 
violent  anti-Vietnam  protests,  and  by 
Don  Luce,  an  apologist  for  the  Hanoi 
regime,  CALC  has  interpreted  "anti- 
imperialism"  to  include  support  for 
Soviet-backed  Third  World  revolution- 
ary terrorist  movements  and  Marxist 
totalitarian  regimes. 

Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and 
Military  Policy  (CNFMP),  a  Washing- 
ton-based lobbying  organization 
against  U^.  defense  spending.  The 
CNFMP  formerly  was  called  the  Coali- 
tion to  Stop  Funding  the  War  and  was 
the  lobbjring  arm  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  anti-Vietnam  coalitions. 
Members  of  the  coalition  and  its 
projects  range  from  several  fronts  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  through 
"peace"  and  "disarmament"  groups  to 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS), 
a  Marxist  think  tank  with  which  the 
CNFMP  works  closely.  IPS  has  been 
characterized  as  the  "perfect  intellec- 
tual front  for  Soviet  activities  which 
would  be  resisted  if  they  were  to  origi- 
nate openly  from  the  KGB." 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  (FOR), 
a  socialist/pacifist  group  that  has  ac- 
tively worked  in  Soviet-initiated  disar- 
mament campaigns  and  in  backing  the 
Marxist-Leninist  terrorist  movements 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS),  a 
Washington-based  revolutionary  think 
tank  that  has  consistently  supported 
policies  that  facilitate  the  foreign 
policy  goals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
weaken  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  true  whether 
the  issue  is  disarmament— for  the 
West— and  transferring  defense  appro- 
priations Into  social  welfare  programs, 
abolition  of  nuclear  power— for  the 
West,  opposition  to  the  activities  of 
foreign  and  domestic  Intelligence 
agencies— for  the  West^-or  support  for 
Soviet-backed  revolutionary  terrorist 
groups  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East. 
To  put  its  policy  recommendations 
into  action,  IPS  has  built  networks  of 
contacts  among  congressional  legisla- 
tors and  their  staffs,  academics,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  the  media. 

IPS  has  been  described  as  the  "per- 
fect intellectual  front  for  Soviet  activi- 
ties which  would  be  resisted  if  they 
were  to  originate  openly  from  the 
KGB." 

Mobilization  for  Survival  (MFS),  an 
organization  founded  by  two  veteran 
Commimists.  Sid  Peck  and  Sid  Lens, 
both  active  for  two  decades  with  the 
Soviet-controUed  World  Peace  CouncU 
and  its  affiliates.  The  MPS  is  designed 
to  harness  antinuclear  and  environ- 
mentalist activists  to  the  campaigns  to 
block  development  and  deployment  of 
new  UJ5.  defense  systems  which,  of 
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course,  aids  the  U.S.S.R.'s  drive  for 
total  military  superiority. 

The  MPS  calls  for  the  transfer  of 
U.S.  defense  appropriations  to  social 
welfare  programs.  Major  MPS  nation- 
al members  include  the  APSC,  FOR, 
USPC.  WILPF.  WRL,  CNPMP.  and 
numerous  local  antlnuclear,  disarma- 
ment and  environmental  groups. 

The  MPS  international  task  force 
was  organized  and  chaired  by  two 
WPC  activists,  Terry  Provance,  head 
of  the  APSC's  disarmament  program 
and  a  former  CNPMP  staffer,  and 
Katherine  "Kay"  Camp,  a  leader  of 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF).  The 
leader  of  the  MPS  labor  task  force  is 
Gilbert  "Gil"  Green,  a  longtime 
member  of  the  CPUSA  Political  and 
Central  Committees  who  served 
throughout  the  period  of  anti-Vietnam 
agitation  as  the  Communist  Party's  of- 
ficial liaison  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist-dominated  anti-Vietnam 
coalitions. 

National  Alliance  Against  Racist  and 
Political  Repression  (NAARPR),  a 
CPUSA  front  organization  formed  In 
1973,  led  by  CPUSA  Central  Commit- 
tee members  Charlene  Mitchell  and 
Angela  Davis.  NAARPR's  primary 
function  is  to  serve  as  the  Communist 
Party's  spearhead  in  manipulating 
black  community  groups  and  civil 
rights  organizations. 

The  NAARPR  is  active  in  supporting 
the  "prison  movement"  which  at- 
tempts to  organize  and  radicalize  vio- 
lent convicted  prisoners.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  niunber  of  revolutionary 
convicts  have  become  leaders  of  ter- 
rorist groups  including  the  Symbio- 
nese  Liberation  Army  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Venceremos  Organization 
(VO),  the  George  Jackson  Brigade  in 
Seattle,  Wash.;  and  the  Black  Libera- 
tion Army,  a  splinter  from  the  Black 
Panther  Party. 

NAARPR's  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers also  have  been  active  in  antipolice 
agitation  in  racially  tense  commimities 
suffering  from  riot  and  preriot  condi- 
tions; and  in  supporting  political  pris- 
oner status  for  convicted  criminals. 

On  September  1,  NAARPR  execu- 
tive secretary  Charlene  Mitchell  re- 
leased a  statement  that  NAARPR 

Stands  firmly  committed  to  doing  all 
within  its  capacity  to  turn  all  out  for  Soli- 
darity E>ay  *  *  *  to  reject  Reaganomics  and 
Kovemment  repression.  *  •  *  the  antUabor, 
antlpeople.  and  blatantly  racist  policies  of 
the  Rea«an  administration  are  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  us  all.  Yet  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  labor  and  its  allies  can  turn  back 
the  tide  of  racist  and  political  repression, 
can  lead  our  country  to  reorder  Its  budget 
priorities  so  as  to  put  human  needs  before 
profits  and  military  adventurism.  •  •  • 
sound  the  warning  for  those  who  take  from 
the  needy  and  give  to  the  greedy. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Law- 
yers (NCBL),  a  U.S.  affUiate  of  the 
Soviet-front  International  Association 
of  Democratic   Lawyers   (lADL).   Al- 
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though  the  NCBL  merely  an  estimat- 
ed 500  members  as  compared  to  the 
6,000  in  the  predominantly  white  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild,  the  NCBL  is 
often  used  ahead  of  the  NLG  in  "soli- 
darity work"  with  Third  World  revolu- 
tionaries and  in  taking  positions  on 
radical  issues  in  the  United  States  for 
racial  considerations. 

National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG),  or- 
ganized with  the  assistance  of  the 
Comintern  in  1936  as  a  Communist 
legal  action  front,  the  NLG  remains 
the  principal  legal  bulwark  of  the 
CPUSA.  its  fronts  and  controlled 
unions.  While  there  are  small  numbers 
of  Maoists,  Trotskyites,  and  independ- 
ent Marxist  "New  Leftists"  in  the  or- 
ganization, the  NLG's  international 
positions  demonstrates  that  the  real 
domestic  control  of  the  NLG  lies  with 
the  supporters  of  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Communist  regimes. 

The  NLG  is  the  largest  U.S.  affiliate 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Democratic  Lawyers  (lADL),  described 
in  a  CIA  report  on  Soviet  propaganda 
operations  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  House  Intelligence  Conunittee  and 
published  by  the  conmiittee  in  1978,  as 
"one  of  the  most  useful  Communist 
front  organizations  at  the  service  of 
the  Soviet  Conununist  Party." 

New  Democratic  Coalition  (NDC),  an 
organization  founded  in  the  mld-1960's 
by  IPS  leader  Marcus  Raskin  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  left-of-center  progressives 
working  within  the  Democratic  Party 
reform  movement. 

Operation  Push,  a  Chicago-based 
group  headed  by  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  a 
former  leader  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference.  Oper- 
ation Push's  international  relations  di- 
rector, Jack  O'Dell,  alias  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell,  still  an  editor  of  the  CPUSA's 
Preedomways  magazine,  was  formerly 
CPUSA's  top  southern  organizer  and  a 
member  of  its  National  (now  Central) 
Committee.  In  the  early  1960's, 
O'Dell's  high-level  position  as  an  aide 
to  Rev.  Martin  L.  King  in  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
caused  a  national  controversy. 

With  O'Dell  as  Jackson's  interna- 
tional adviser.  Operation  Push  has 
become  involved  with  pro-Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  activities  as 
well  as  backing  for  Soviet-trained  ter- 
rorist groups  in  southern  Africa. 
CPUSA  support  for  Operation  Push 
dates  at  least  to  the  early  1970's  when 
the  Communist  Party  pointed  out  Op- 
eration Push's  basic  anticapitalist 
tenor. 

Sane,  "a  citizens  organization  for  a 
sane  world,"  was  formed  in  the  early 
1960's  as  part  of  the  disarmament  ban- 
the-bomb  movement.  Sane  has  been 
active  in  drives  against  development  or 
deployment  of  new  U.S.  weapons  sys- 
tems and  against  U.S.  foreign  policies 
that  interfere  with  Soviet  goals.  Sane's 
tax-exempt  funding  arm,  the  Sane 
education  fund,  is  controlled  by  mem- 
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bers  and  veterans  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

In  May  1981,  Sane  cosponsored  a 
Capitol  Hill  meeting  against  U.S.  plans 
to  strengthen  NATO  by  deploying  new 
medium-range  missiles  in  Western 
Europe  that  featured  foreign  leaders 
of  the  World  Peace  Coimcil  and  Rich- 
ard Bamet,  cofounder  of  IPS.  Sane's 
cochairmen  are  Sejrmour  Melman  and 
LAM  president  William  Winpislnger. 
Other  top  leaders  of  the  group  include 
IPS  cofounder  Marcus  Raskin;  Edith 
Tiger,  director  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Civil  Lit>erties  Committee 
(NECLC),  a  CPUSA  front  organization 
targeted  against  the  U.S.  internal  se- 
curity and  intelligence  programs;  and 
David  Cortright,  Sane  executive  direc- 
tor and  IPS  veteran. 

Southern  Organizing  Committee  for 
Economic  and  Social  Justice 
(SOCESJ).  a  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
front  organization  founded  and  led  by 
Arme  Braden,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  top  CPUSA  recruiters  and  organiz- 
ers in  the  South.  Braden  is  also  active 
in  the  NAARPR,  WILPF,  and  WREE. 

U.S.  Peace  CouncU  (USPC),  the  U.S. 
affiliate  of  the  Soviet-controlled 
World  Peace  Council.  USPC  leaders 
include  such  CPUSA  veterans  as  Abe 
Feinglass,  a  member  of  the  WPC  presi- 
dential committee;  and  Michael  Myer- 
son,  a  longtime  functionary  of  the 
New  York  State  Communist  Party. 

The  World  Peace  Council  Is  the 
Soviet  Union's  major  international 
Communist  front  organization  and  has 
its  headquarters  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 
According  to  a  1978  CIA  study  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee,  the  WPC  oper- 
ates under  the  joint  control  of  the 
International  Department  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPUSU) 
and  the  KGB.  The  WPC's  primary 
function  is  to  influence  public  opinion 
and  govenmiental  policies  in  non- 
Communist  countries  along  lines  fa- 
vorable to  Soviet  policy  goals.  In  other 
words,  the  WPC  and  its  affiliates  are 
vehicles  for  Soviet  covert  action. 

War  Resisters  League  (WRL),  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  War  Resisters 
International  (WRI),  an  organization 
of  militant  socialist  pacifists  which 
has  collaborated  with  the  Communist- 
led  peace  and  disarmament  campaigns 
for  many  years.  WRI  sections  in  a 
number  of  countries  including  West 
Germany  have  fallen  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  pro-Soviet  Communists.  In 
its  publications,  the  WRL  has  support- 
ed terrorist  groups  ranging  from  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  and  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  to  the  West 
German  Red  Army  Faction  (Baiider- 
Meinhof  gang). 

Women  for  Racial  and  Economic 
Equality  (WREE).  a  CPUSA  front  or- 
ganization which  is  the  U.S.  affiliate 
of  the  Women's  International  Demo- 
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cratic  Federation  (WIDF),  another  of 
the  Soviet-controlled  international 
Communist  fronts  that  serve  as  vehi- 
cles for  Soviet  covert  action.  WREE's 
primary  target  as  co-optation  is  the 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 
(CLUW),  headed  by  Joyce  Miller  and 
UFCW  vice  president  Addle  Wyatt. 

Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF),  founded 
by  socialist-pacifists  opposed  to  World 
War  I,  WILPF  has  been  thoroughly 
penetrated  by  the  Communist  Party. 
WILPF  works  closely  with  the  WPC 
and  WIDF  and  is  highly  active  in  the 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  antidefense  and 
disarmament  campaigns. 

Other  special  interest  groups  rang- 
ing from  gay  rights  advocates  and  the 
National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW)  through  the  antlnuclear  and 
ecology  groups  to  the  supporters  of 
the  Soviet  and  Cuban-backed  terrorist 
revolutionary  movements  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East 
were  present  in  the  Solidarity  Day 
march  in  order  to  protest  various  as- 
pects of  the  Reagan  administration's 
policies. 

While  the  responsible  leadership  of 
the  AFL-CIO  were  able  to  exclude  the 
most  extreme  revolutionary  factions 
from  the  official  Solidarity  Day  pro- 
gram, and  prevent,  by  use  of  their  own 
400  platform  security  marshals,  revo- 
lutionary groups  from  placing  their 
banners  in  full  TV  camera  range  or 
from  taking  over  the  microphones, 
they  were  not  able  to  prevent  small 
acts  of  vandalism  and  violence  by 
some  of  the  extreme  militant  groups 
such  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  or 
to  prevent  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
CBS  news  commentator  Lem  Tucker 
by  their  own  security  marshals— an 
attack  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Tucker 
suffering  three  broken  ribs  and  possi- 
bly severe  internal  injury,  and  which, 
although  reported  by  the  wire  serv- 
ices, was  largely  ignored  by  the  print 
media. 

However,  regardless  of  the  minimal 
violence  during  Solidarity  Day,  tre- 
mendous damage  was  done  to  the 
democratic  labor  movement  during  the 
organizing  for  the  event  by  the  AFL- 
CIO's  disinclination  to  exclude  the 
Marxist-Leninists.  The  disciplined  rev- 
olutionary left  and  spurious  "peace" 
groups  were  able  to  make  their  impact 
because  from  the  first  announcement 
of  Solidarity  Day.  these  groups  were 
among  the  most  active  in  each  local 
planning  area. 

They  organized  telephone  banks, 
hired  buses,  and  provided  the  man- 
power to  insure  a  large  participation 
by  the  far  left  in  the  demonstration. 
Woridng  with  the  local  trade  union  es- 
tablishment, such  as  city  and  town 
labor  coimcils,  these  leftist  groups 
made  themselves  invaluable  to  the 
non-Marxist  local  trade  union  organiz- 
ers of  Solidarity  Day.  Local  union  offi- 
cials were  given  little  encoiut«ement 
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and  direction  by  the  AFL-CIO  leader- 
ship how  to  keep  out  radicals. 

Having  achieved  their  penetration  of 
organized  labor  and  attained  an  ac- 
ceptance and  "respectable"  status  with 
local  union  officials,  it  was  unlikely 
that  the  radicals  would  involve  them- 
selves either  in  confrontations  or  ad- 
venturistic  violence  during  Solidarity 
Day.  But  long  term,  these  groups, 
many  of  whom  work  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  covert  action  and  propaganda 
apparat,  may  have  created  a  climate  in 
which  they  can  collect  futiu-e  political 
dividends. 

The  relatively  small  turnout  of  trade 
union  activists  indicates  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  leadership  erred  in  allowing  itself 
to  be  dragged  along  by  their  leftist 
fringe  personified  by  William  Winpi- 
slnger, Jerry  Wurf,  and  Douglas 
Fraser. 

The  appearance  of  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist parties  and  Commimist-con- 
trolled  "peace"  groups  of  Solidarity 
Day  is  a  further  embarrassment  to  the 
legitimate  trade  union  movement 
which  must  result  in  both  a  loss  of 
credibility  and  a  demand  by  the  rank- 
and-file  for  the  removal  of  anti-Ameri- 
cans from  their  positions  of  leadership 
and  influence.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
September  22.  1981,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

september  23 

9:00  a.m. 
'Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  high 
Interest  rates  on  small  business,  and  to 
examine  their  future  credit  needs. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
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Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  Social  Se- 
curity employment,  savings,   and  re- 
tirement programs. 

1224  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,   Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125,  bills  revising  and  clarifying  U.S. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  VS.  foreign  trade. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
(jrovemmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  207.  disap- 
proving certain  action  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  relating  to 
the  reform  of  the  sexual  assault  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
standard  language  to  be  included  in  all 
future  block  grant  legislation. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resimie  markup  of  an  original  bQl  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  Aranda,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Uruguay,  and  Frank 
Ortiz,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Peru. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee and  Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Diilcsen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transtwrtation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1402,  estabUsh- 
ing  uniform  width  and  length  stand- 
ards for  commercial  motor  vetiicles  on 
interstate  highways. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

*SmaU  Business 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  impact  of 

high  interest  rates  on  smaU  business 

and   to  examine   their   future  credit 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
0:30  a.m. 
'Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1230. 
authorizing    the    minting    of    special 
coins      commemorating      the      1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les. California 

5302  DIrkaen  BuUding 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1593  and  S. 
125,  bills  revising  and  clarifying  UJS. 
regulation  of  international  liner  ship- 
ping in  the  U^.  foreign  trade. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247,  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  F.  Goodrich,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Thomas 
K.  Tumage,  of  Callfomla,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  and  John  S. 
Herrington,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  rou- 
tine military  nominations. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983,  and  1984. 

6202  Olrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ueary  E.  Thomas   IV.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  International  Affairs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Con- 
vention with  Canada  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital  (Ex.  T, 
98th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Loretta  Cornelius,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index    figures    for    the    month    of 
August. 

2154  Raybum  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  proposed 
second  concurrent  resolution  revising 
the  Congressional  Budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  proi>osed 

Convention  with  Canada  with  Respect 

to  Taxes  on  Income  and  Capital  (Ex. 

T,  96tb  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harold  E.  Shear,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  mUitary 
and  technical  Implications  of  the  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  and  the  P-15  enhancemenU 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

S-407.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  vlabU- 
ity  of  the  domestic  uranium  miniT^g 
and  milling  industry. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Islamic  RepubUc  of 
Pakistan,  and  Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  India. 
4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  effects  of 
high  interest  rates  on  the  economy. 

2154  Raybum  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  28 
9:00  a.m. 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal   Government   in 
famUy  planning  programs  of  Title  X 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   PoUcy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  in- 
vestment policy. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  874,  providing 
for  additional  protection  of  steelhead 
trout  as  a  game  fish. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  military  and 
technical  implications  of  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

318  Russell  BuUding 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

to  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws 

and  streamline  the  administration  of 

criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1544,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984  for  state  and  local  energy  block 
grant  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
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the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans,  and  H.  Con.  Res. 
76,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro- 
vide for  a  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  honoring  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died  during 
the  rescue  attempt  in  Iran. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1981  to  the  De- 
partments  of   Justice,   Defense,   and 
Treasury. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  744,  authoriz- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci- 
fied eligible  liabilities. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  Federal  criminal 
laws  and  streamline  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  Federal  patent  policy. 
235  RusseU  Building 
Environment  imd  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1024, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  construction  and  safety  of 
Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
the  hiring  of  Ulegal  aliens. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
'Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  restrict 
the  power  of  Federal  courts  in  matters 
of  school  busing,  focusing  on  the  social 
Impact  of  forced  busing. 

2228  DU-ksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1024,  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdUig 
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OCTOBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  and 
the    F-15    enhancements    arms   sales 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
C.  Everett  Koop,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Medical  Director  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Services,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1542,  prohibit- 
ing a  company  operating  a  common 
carrier  raUroad  from  holding  Federal 
coal  leases  unless  the  coal  is  used  for 
railroad  purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  In 
matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
the  legal  and  constitutional  issues  of 
busing. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 

OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182,  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  Incentives  for  fraud 
and  abuse,  and  assuring  immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  In 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  6 

8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  the   Interior's  proposed 
five-year  plan  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709.  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  beverage  containers  with- 
out a  tninimiim  refund  value,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  metal  beverage 
containers  with  detachable  openings. 
235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  cause 
and  effect  of  missing  chUdren,  focus- 
ing on  home  environment,  local  law 
enforcement  action,  and  citizen  action 
groups. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subconmilttee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247,  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587,  bUls  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
E5nvlronment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlriusen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  sch(x>l  busing,  focusing  on 
certain  community  problems. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  related  U- 
censing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


OCTOBER  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Employement  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  am. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
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program  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  heatings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  S.  1606,  to  provide  for 
a  nuclear  property  damage  insurance 
fund,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
faculty  at  Three  Ii^e  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1606.  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
contaminated  nuclear  f  aciUty  at  Three 
MUe  Island. 

SI  10  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing a  service   industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational   educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1554,  S.  1253. 
S.  482,  and  S.  440.  bUls  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  be  released  on  baU  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
Ucensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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OCTOBER  27 


9:30  a.in. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483,  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 
9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,     reducing     incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBERS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541.  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOVEMBER  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541.  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Adminstrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

SEPTEMBER  23 
9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  apply  the  medicare  tax  to  Federal 
employees  and  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefit  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  person  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  re- 
leased on  ball  or  personal  recogni- 
zance. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  481,  restoring  the 
right  of  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
schools  and  to  promote  the  separation 
of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  481.  restor- 
ing the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  in 
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public  schools  and  to  promote  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resoiut^es 

Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to   explore   certain 
issues  relating  to  the  early  detection 
of  juvenile  crime. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  28 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  media  re- 
sponse regarding  its  impact  on  juve- 
niles. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234.  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Title  I.  establishing 
well  head  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  Title  I.  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THrntMOMi)) . 


PRATSm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLJ).,  DJ).,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Sovereign  Lord  of  history  and  the  na- 
tions, we  are  humbled  before  Thee  as 
we  contemplate  the  awesome  duty  of 
government  in  the  light  of  history  and 
the  present  situation.  We  remember  the 
dedication,  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
have  gone  before.  We  recall  the  humble 
dependence  upon  Thee  that  is  expressed 
in  our  founding  documents.  We  are 
mindful  of  the  values  and  priorities  in- 
herited from  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion of  our  fathers.  Forgive  us  God 
when  we  ignore  or  demean  or  violate 
the  spiritual  roots  which  launched  this 
incredible  Nation. 

We  praise  and  thank  Thee  for  the  In- 
calculable resources  of  our  land:  Its 
mountains  and  plains,  its  lakes  and 
rivers  and  streams,  its  vast  forests  and 
fertile  soil,  its  industry  and  inventive- 
ness, its  rich  mixture  of  people  of  every 
nation  and  race  and  language  and  cul- 
ture and  creed — a  microcosm  of  the 
world. 

As  many  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  central  stronghold  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  help  us  to  repent  of 
our  pride,  sin,  and  failure;  help  us  to  be 
faithful  to  the  mandate  of  our  legacy — 
to  what  Senator  Dirksen  called  our  "di- 
vine rendezvous."  Help  us  to  see  what 
Is  right  and  best  for  all  peoples  and  to  do 
Thy  will  on  Earth  m  it  is  In  heaven.  In 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITIGN  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  BRAIN  DRAIN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
have  a  crisis  on  our  hands.  Yet,  it  is  not 
receiving  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
crisis  has  been  termed,  "the  Govern- 
ment brain  drain." 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  its 


best  thinkers,  managers,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, lawyers  and  others  at  a  time  like 
this.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. Executive  resignations  and  retire- 
ments in  the  various  Federal  agencies 
have  doubled  and  tripled  in  the  last  3 
years. 

At  a  hearing  recently  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
stated: 

The  loss  of  seasoned  executives  is  much 
worse  in  the  high  technology  occupations. 
At  a  time  when  Qovemment  programs  are 
becoming  more  and  more  scientiflc  particu- 
larly In  fields  such  as  defense  and  health, 
the  Inability  to  attract  and  keep  science  ad- 
ministrators Is  clearly  our  most  serious  re- 
cruitment problem.  Recent  retirements  from 
SES  have  included  the  Director  of  the  Air 
Force's  Turbine  Engine  Division,  Solid  State 
Sciences  Division  and  Mathematical  and  In- 
formational Sciences  program.  At  HHS  the 
Directors  of  the  Laboratory  of  Molecular 
Virology  and  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Devices 
are  examples  of  recent  retirement  losses. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reams  of  examples  we  heard. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  John  Otto,  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  revealed  facts 
which  have  the  potential  of  seriously  un- 
dermining our  Nation's  law  enforcement 
activities.  Many  years  ago  to  promote 
efficiency  among  Its  personnel  and  in  its 
programs,  the  FBI  instituted  a  transfer 
program. 

In  this  program,  agents  and  super- 
visors are  transferred  around  the  coimtry 
for  various  enforcement  activities.  Such 
transfers  are  normally  accompanied  by 
promotions.  Mr.  Otto  testified  that  the 
FBI's  career  development  and  transfer 
program  have  almost  come  to  a  stand- 
still. 

No  one  will  volimteer  for  such  activi- 
ties because  the  pay  cap  precludes  any 
additional  remuneration.  How  do  we  ex- 
pect our  laws  to  be  enforced  when  we 
have  no  one  to  transfer  to  the  areas 
where  the  laws  are  being  violated? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  senior  executives  are  leaving  the 
Government  in  droves.  However,  the  ma- 
jor factor  is  inadequate  compensation.  A 
snort- term  solution  to  plug  up  the  dike 
is  to  lift  the  pay  cap  on  the  executive 
branch.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  this  effort  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  testimony  of  a 
Mr.  Gerard  R.  Esposito  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Esposito  is  a  regional  director  of  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  operation,  re- 
sponsible for  directing  cases  with  pro- 
posed deficiencies  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 
h;s  testimony  clearly  delineates  his  and 
his  family's  personal  costs  by  his  remain- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATHfKIfT  OF  OnUBD  B.  EsH^siro 
I  have  worked  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  more  than  30  years.  Beginning  my 
career  as  a  Revenue  Agent  at  06  6,  I  woriMd 
my  way  up  through  the  technical  ranks  aad 
then  through  the  entry,  middle,  and  top  man- 
agement levels.  In  1073. 1  was  aalected  for  my 
organization's  Bzecutlre  Devalopment  Pro- 
gram which  I  comj^eted  aucceasfully,  and 
subsequently,  I  was  promoted  to  tbt  position 
of  Assistant  District  Director  In  SeatUa, 
Washington  In  March  1076.  I  was  promoted 
to  District  Director  In  Fargo.  US).  In  1077.  and 
about  two  years  later.  I  received  a  promotion 
to  the  Regional  Director  of  Appeals  In  N.T.C 
the  position  I  now  hold.  I  have  dedicated  my- 
self to  the  advancement  of  the  public  inter- 
est, and  I  have  continually  sought  to  fuUlU 
my  appointed  reoponslbllltles  to  my  utmost 
ability. 

Each  of  these  promotions  required  exten- 
sive relocations,  greater  re^raoslbUltles,  and 
new  demands  upon  me.  For  example,  my  most 
recent  promotion  was  from  Director  of  a  Dis- 
trict with  less  tbaji  140  employees  to  a  Re- 
gional Director  of  an  (^>eratlon  which  coven 
seven  states.  I  now  manage  more  than  330 
employees  with  a  workload  oX  Appeals  cases 
with  proposed  deficiencies  In  excess  of  $3  bU- 
lion  dollars.  To  effectively  manage  an  opera- 
tion of  this  size  involves  a  great  deal  of  tlnw 
away  from  home  at  the  various  field  offlces  to 
Insure,  among  other  things,  that  we  elTec- 
tlvely  meet  the  needs  of  the  public.  This  re- 
quires substantial  sacrifices  by  my  wife  and 
3  children  as  well  as  by  myself. 

I  accepted  these  additional  responslbUltlas 
willingly.  Yet  one  would  think  that,  with 
these  greater  burdens.  I  would  have  con- 
comitantly received  greater  remuneration 
and  benefits.  :  n  fact,  however,  because  of  the 
pay  lid.  inflation,  moving  expenses.  Increased 
mortgage  Interest  payments.  Income  tax  on 
reimbursements,  increased  commuting  costs, 
utilities  and  other  necessities,  my  losses  and 
cost  of  living  have  soared  while  my  Income 
has  remained  unchanged  since  1978.  First, 
allow  me  to  substantiate  these  losses  and  the 
rise  In  my  cost  of  Uvlng. 

1 .  Sale  of  Personal  Residence : 

Although  T  made  a  small  profit  on  the  sale, 
I  was  forced  to  drop  my  price  by  more  than 
$10,000  to  sell  the  house  In  North  Dakota 
quiclcly  so  that  my  family  could  relocate  to- 
gether. There  were  many  other  houses  sim- 
ilar to  mine  on  the  marlcet  at  the  same  time. 
The  price  reduction  was  de-.lgned  to  capture 
the  only  buyer  in  the  market  In  our  pilo* 
range.  While  this  may  be  considered  a  papar 
loss.  It  did  leave  us  with  (10.000  less  avaU- 
able  cash  to  put  down  on  our  new  home. 

2.  Since  moving  Into  our  new  residence 
we  have  had  to  invest  about  $A.000  to  mak* 
our  n:w  home  more  liveable.  Such  Items  aa 
storm  doors  and  windows,  carpeting  and  con- 
version of  our  heating  system  to  sav«  moocy 
and  energy  are  very  costly. 

3.  Moving  Expenses: 

TTnfortunately,  the  OoTemment  Inade- 
quately reimburses  us  for  the  cost  of  relo- 
cation. More  often,  wc  In  Qovemment  must 
subsidize  part  of  the  costs  of  moving.  In  my 
instance,  this  amounted  to  approximately 
$2,000  to  move  household  goods,  for  tem- 
pornry  quarters,  house-hunting  cost*  and 
relocation  of  self  and  famUy. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenb  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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4.  Income  Tax  on  ReimbuTsement: 

The  taxable  amount  of  moving  expense  re- 
imbursements added  en  to  my  Income  was 
about  »4.500.  The  tax  on  this  totaled  nearly 
93,300.  This  additional  expense  was  particu- 
larly bard  to  accept  since  I  had  already  lost 
BO  much  on  this  move. 

5.  Increased  Mortgage  Interest  Payments: 
With  less  capital  avaUable  to  reinvest,  we 

were  forced  to  take  a  larger  mortgage  loan. 
Although  our  present  home  Is  nearly  com- 
parable with  our  former  heme,  we  have  had 
to  pay  tUO  mora  per  month  due  to  higher 
Interest  rates.  Being  unable  to  securo  a  con- 
ventional mortgage,  we  had  to  settle  for  a 
mortgage  which  rea.ulres  a  "balloon"  pay- 
ment of  the  unpaid  principal  In  three  years. 
This  means  that  In  about  IS  months,  I  will 
have  to  pay  off  the  loan  or  seek  refinancing 
at  Interest  rates  that  have  already  reachod 
levels  we  cuunot  afford.  We  may  be  forced  to 
sell  our  heme  before  the  IS  months  expires 
for  whatever  we  can  get  to  a^old  even  great- 
er losses  when  the  loan  falls  due. 

6.  Increased  Commutation  Costs: 

These  costs  Increased  from  (10  a  month  in 
North  Dakota  to  more  than  $189  per  mcnth 
In  my  present  location.  My  commutln(»  costs 
are  scheduled  to  increase  araln  In  January 
1983  to  more  than  823S  per  month,  and  addi- 
tional increasss  are  projected  each  January 
for  several  years  thereafter. 

In  addition,  to  meet  our  special  require- 
ments for  Pducatlon  and  to  stay  within  an 
affordable  price  rani;e  for  homes,  we  had  to 
settle  In  an  area  which  extended  mv  round 
trip  commuting  time  from  30  minutes  in 
North  Dakota  to  4  hours  in  my  present 
location. 

7.  ntiUties  and  Other  Necessities: 

My  present  cost  of  electricity  snd  oil  far 
exceeds  that  which  I  paid  In  North  Dairota. 
It  also  appears  that  my  electric  bills  wlU  be 
IncreastHl  shortly.  This  amounts  to  an  In- 
crease of  $100  per  month. 

One  can  see  that  up  to  now  this  more  has 
cost  ms  more  than  $10,000  out  of  my  own 
pocket  (not  Including  the  amount  shewn 
for  sale  of  personal  residence)  and  my  net 
available  cash  nach  month  has  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  $600.  My  wife  has  been 
forced  to  take  a  job  to  help  offset  mo.st  of 
this  reduction.  However,  real  estate  taxes  are 
due  to  Increase  next  month  by  some  undeter- 
mined amount,  my  commuting  expenses  will 
probably  go  up  another  $46  In  a  few 
months  and  my  electric  bills  will  also  nrob- 
obly  Increase.  Wlthcut  a  pay  raise,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  manage  even  with  my 
wife  working. 

These  costs  could  have  been  better  ab- 
sorbed bad  my  pay  Increased  as  I  hod  an- 
ticipated it  would.  Instead,  my  present  an- 
nual salary  remains  at  the  $50.1 13. ';0  pay 
cap  celling  as  it  has  for  the  past  three  years. 
When  I  moved  to  NYC  In  1080,  there  was 
discussion  of  lifting  the  pay  cap  and  adlust- 
Ing  salaries  to  that  proposed  for  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  by  the  President,  meaning 
that  on  OctQber  1,  1981,  I  would  be  earning 
a  minimum  salary  of  $61,000. 

This  was  a  significant  factor  in  decidln;; 
to  move.  On  the  other  hand,  had  I  remained 
in  Seattle.  Wash.,  I  wculd  be  eaminc  the 
same  amount  I  am  currently,  but  without 
the  dislocation  and  disruption  to  my  wife 
and  children,  greater  costs  (which  forced  my 
wife  to  take  a  lob  outside  the  home),  and 
added  responsibilities. 

In  retrospect,  I  would  have  been  wiser  i-o 
haro  foregone  my  promotions.  Is  this  the 
Ooveramenfs  ide»  of  incentive?  Is  this  a 
means  of  rn(nlni»  the  most  experl?nc9d  peo- 
ple, of  building  morale,  of  promoting  effl- 
cinecy  and  diligence?  How  much  longer  can 
this  dichotomy  exist  between  reasonal>le  ex- 
pecuuon  and  reaUty? 


I  have  worked  energetically  and  honestly 
for  the  public  good  with  my  primary  goal 
being  to  Increase  efficiency  and  productivity 
In  government.  This  is  an  occupation  I  en- 
Joy,  feel  successful  at,  and  wish  to  remain  In, 
but  with  the  current  pay  situation,  I  am 
finding  it  harder  to  rationalize  such  a  com- 
mitment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  something  must  be 
done  to  alleviate  these  problems:  to  provide 
economic  Incentives  to  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  promotion:  to  alleviate  the 
financial  burdens  of  relocation,  and  to  main- 
tain the  experienced  and  proven  successful 
individuals  who  now  and  In  the  past  have 
maintained  and  run  the  best  government 
mankind  has  ever  fashioned. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportimlty  to  testify, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tho  remainder  of  our  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming, 

Tho  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tho  acting  majority  leader. 


REVIEW  OP  TAPES  AND  RECORD- 
INGS IN  THE  MATTER  OP  SENA- 
TOR WILUAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  once 
again  rise  this  morning,  as  I  shall  do 
throughout  this  week,  to  urge  Senators 
to  take  advantace  of  the  viewings  of  the 
tapes  and  recorded  material  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Senator  Williams  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee that  he  be  expelled  from  the  Senate. 

It  can  only  be  fair,  both  to  Senator 
Williams  and  to  the  Senate  itself,  in  its 
ultimate  reputation  as  the  body  of  all 
Senators,  that  we  treat  this  matter  with 
the  care,  concern,  and  respect  that  it  de- 
serves. We  are  going  to  meet  twice  on 
Wednesday  at  0:15  and  2:15,  and  at  the 
same  times  on  Friday  in  room  457  of  the 
Russell  Building.  The  presentation.  In 
total,  will  take  some  3'/2  hours  of  Sena- 
tors' time.  It  is  critical,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  tapes  be  viewed.  Yesterday 
only  nine  Senators  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  There  are  but  4  more 
showings  for  the  remaining  89  Senators 
to  inform  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
Senators  first  view  the  tapes  and  then 
commit  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  report  of  the  Ethics 
Committee.  Again,  I  say  that  any  Sena- 
tors v.'ho  have  questions  may  refer  them 
to  the  attending  committee  staff  at  the 
viewings,  or  we  shall  make  available  to 
any  Senator  who  so  desires  the  wisdom 
and  advice  of  special  counsel  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  or  as  to  any 
other  Questions  \ii-\i  a  Senator  may  have. 

The  committee  has  hnd  its  work 
praised  as  being  scrupulously  fair  by 
counsel  to  Senator  Williams.  To  keep  it 
fair  we  require  a  commitment  from  indi- 
vidual Senators  to  devote  their  time  and 
intellect  to  so  serious  a  Judgment  as  to 
expel  a  col!eague. 

We  are  iinder  .ludernent  by  the  public 
as  we  exercise  cur  judgment  on  the  fit- 
ness to  serve  of  one  of  our  Members.  We 


should  not  be  driven  by  anything  but  fair 
judgment  of  the  factual  material  pre- 
sented. 

Each  Senator  has  the  obligation  to 
Senator  Williams  and  to  the  Senate  to 
judge  with  knowledge.  Our  reputation  as 
an  Institution  is  at  stake.  Senator 
Williams'  personal  reputation  is  at 
stake.  I  ask  my  colleagues:  Do  you  dare 
do  less  than  your  best  as  you  fairly  and 
legitimately  can?  This  judgment  Is 
serious. 

If  Members  will  look  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  15,  they  will 
see  the  schedule  that  takes  place  within 
those  3  Vz  hours.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  commit  to  the  full  3^^  hours  at  any 
one  time.  One  can  take  an  hour-and-a- 
half,  2  hours,  an  hour,  and  stop  at  one 
point  and  then  go  back  In  and  enter  them 
at  another  point.  We  have  tried  to  find 
as  many  hours  as  possible  to  make  it 
achievable  for  Senators  to  view  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  to  take 
this  time.  This  judgment  before  us  can- 
not be  treated  lightly.  In  fairness  to  the 
public.  In  fairness  to  the  Senate,  and 
in  fairness  to  Senator  Williams  I  urge 
Senators  to  take  advantage  of  these 
showings,  because  the  issue  before  us 
Is  so  serious  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR).  The  acting  majority  leader  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time  and  the 
time  that  was  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  minority  leader  Is 
recognized. 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  ON 
INTE31EST  RATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  Rea- 
gan administration's  economic  program 
that  Is  inconsistent,  or  just  plain  wrong. 

Pew  Issues,  however,  have  been  aa 
replete  with  turnabouts,  inconsistencies, 
and  doublctalk  from  administration  offi- 
cials as  has  the  question  of  high  interest 
rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  spe- 
cial report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  entitled 
"Tho  Reagan  Administration  on  Interest 
Rates"  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  obitttion.  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

T»IE     nXACAN     AOMIKISTBATION     ON     InTXBIST 

Ratcs 
"If  this  program  (President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program )  is  enacted,  there  is  no  need 
for  interest  rates  at  15  percent." — Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Began,  January  6,  1981. 
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".  .  .  The  turnaround  that  wo  have  fore- 
casted in  interest  rates  is  already  a  real- 
ity."— CEA  Chairman  Murray  Weldenbaum, 
March  11.  1981. 

"...  I  think  we  are  making  major  progress 
In  getting  interest  rates  down." — ^Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Beryl  Sprlnkel,  March  20, 
1981. 

"WeU,  these  things  never  happen  over- 
night .  .  ." — Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Re- 
gan. May  31.  1981. 

"You  cannot  get  Inflation  under  control 
without  having  high  Interest  rates." — ^Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  Regan,  July  14.  1981. 

".  .  .  (interest  rates)  will  begin  to  come 
down  by  the  end  of  the  year." — Deputy  Press 
Secretary  Larry  Speakes,  August  31,  1981. 

"  'Oenerally,  we  have  been  in  tandem  wltli 
the  Fed,'  Speakes  said." — The  Washington 
Post,  September  10.  1981. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS— PROJECTED 
INTEREST  RATES  FOR  91-DAY  TREASURY  BILLS 

(In  ptrcent) 

1911  1982  1983   1984 


Reitin  idmlnlslratlon: 

February  1981 11.1      8.9     7.8       7.0 

Julyl98L 13.6    10.S      7.S       6.8 

Coniressional  Budiet  Office,  Sep- 
tember 198L H.5    12.4    11.4     10.1 


Following  the  1980  presidential  election 
and  throughout  the  first  few  months  of  1981. 
the  Reagan  Administration  repeatedly  pre- 
dicted significant  and  rapid  drops  in  Interest 
rates  over  the  course  of  1981  and  1983. 
December  1980: 

"When  interest  rates  peak  and  begin  to 
decline,  Mr.  Regan  predicted,  they  "will  come 
down  almost  as  quickly  as  they  came  up.' " 
Soiux^e:  The  WaU  Street  Journal.  December 
19.  1980. 
January  6,  1961: 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan: 
"If  this  program  (President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program)  is  enacted,  there  is  no  need 
for  interest  rates  at  IS  percent." 

Sotirce:  Senate  Finance  Committee  Hear- 
ings. 
February  18.  1981: 

Fercefif 
Foreeaated  interest  rates,  91-<tay  Treas- 
ury bUls: 

1981 IM 

1983 8. 9 

188S 7. 8 

1884 7. 0 

1984- 8.0 

Source:  "America's  New  Beginning:  A  Pro- 
gram for  Economic  Recovery",  released  in 
conjunction  with  President  Reagan'a  Eco- 
nomic Address  to  Congress. 

February  20.  1981 : 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan: 

"All  I  will  suggest  Is  that  Interest  rates  are 
going  to  be  headlnK  down  over  the  rest  of 
1981  and  into  1983." 

Source:  House  Budget  Committee  Hear- 
ings. 

February  33.  1981: 

"Stockman  told  reporters  yesterday.  'We 
believe  that  if  our  full  economic  plan  .  .  . 
is  put  into  effect.  Interest  rates  in  the  pri- 
vate market,  the  prime  rate  and  other 
sources  Of  credit  will  fall  equal  to  or  below' 
the  8V4  percent  and  9^4  percent  rates  pres- 
ently charged  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
•within  a  very  short  period  of  time'." 

Source:  The  Washington  Post,  Febru- 
ary 24.  1981. 

"When  pressed  later.  Stockman  said  he 
had  gone  too  far.  'I  thought  about  that  and 
I  think  I  misspoke  a  little,'  he  said  through 
spokesman  Ed  Dale.  "Wo  do  anticipate  a 


substantial  decline  In  Interest  rates,  but  I 
can't  say  that  they  wiU  be  down  to  8.6  per- 
cent at  any  early  time.'  " 

Source:  The  Chicago  Tribune,  February  3S, 
1981. 

March  11,  1981: 

CEA  Chairman  Murray  Weldenhaub: 

"I  note  that  interest  rates,  such  as  the 
prime  rate,  have  been  declining  very  sub- 
stantlaUy  In  the  course  of  1981,  so  that  the 
turnaround  that  we  have  forecasted  \xi  Inter- 
est rates  Is  already  a  reality." 

Source :  House  Budget  Committee  bearing, 

March  20.  1981: 

Treasury  Unaer  Secretary  Beryl  Sprinkel: 

"I  would  be  very  unhappy  If  we  had  to 
wait  IVi  to  2  years  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective of  getting  Interest  rates  down  .  .  . 
I  am  more  optimistic  than  that,  however,  I 
think  we  are  making  major  progress  In  get- 
ting Interest  rates  down." 

Sotiroe:  Senate  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings. 

A  few  months  later,  forced  to  take  Into 
account  persistently  high  Interest  rates,  the 
Administration  retreated  from  its  original 
predictions.  Though  it  remained  optimistic 
that  Interest  rates  would  decline,  Its  optl- 
mism  becams  more  guarded,  and  the  Admln- 
iatratlon  forecasted  slower,  leas  dramatic 
drops  In  Interest  rates  which  would  not 
begin  to  occur  untU  the  end  of  1981. 

May  6,  1981: 

"Mr.  Regan  said  the  prime  rate  waa  "not 
going  over  24  percent,  but  it  may  get  to  20 
percent  or  higher  and  stay  higher  for  several 
months'." 

Source:  The  New  York  Times,  May  7. 1881. 

May  31, 1981: 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan: 

"WeU,  these  things  never  happen  over- 
night .  .  .  Now,  it  won't  be  dramatic  at  first. 
But  I  suspect  that  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
they'll  (interest  rates)  be  way  down  from 
the  rates  where  we  are  right  now." 

Source:   ABC  News  "Issues  and  Answer." 

July  1.1981: 

.  .  'I  think  we'll  get  single  digit  Inter- 
est rates  in  1982.'  Mr.  Regan  said,  referring 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  Treasury  sells  Its  13 
week  bllla." 

Source:  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  2. 
1981. 

July  IS.  1981: 
Forecasted  Interest  rates.  91-day 

Treasury  Bills:  Fereenf 

1981  13.6 

1982  10.6 

1983  '-8 

1984  8.8 

Source:  "Mid-Seeslon  Review  of  the  1981 

Budget". 

August  31. 1981: 

.  .  Deputy  White  House  prees  secretary 
Larry  Speakes  yesterday  repeated  the  White 
House  view  that  Interest  ratee  'will  begin  to 
come  down  by  the  end  of  the  year.' 

tfotirce:  The  WaU  Street  Journal,  Septem- 
ber 1. 1981. 

Throughout  the  flrat  half  of  1981.  whUe 
predicting  significant  and  immediate  proK- 
ress  In  achieving  lower  interest  rates,  the 
Administration  responded  to  growing  doubts 
and  criticisms  about  Its  highly  optimistic 
forecasts  by  Insisting  that  its  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  would  bring  about  a  def- 
imte  decline  in  Interest  rates. 

February  22. 1981 : 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan: 

".  .  .  Up  to  this  point  .  .  .  there  has  been 
no  fiscal  discipline.  There's  been  no  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  Intend  to  put  that  discipline  into 
the  Federal  budget.  When  we  do  that,  that 
wlU  make  the  Job  of  the  Fed  much  aaaier. 


That  WlU  get  Inflation  down,  and  along  wltb 
Infiatlon,  Interest  rates." 

Source:  NBC's  "Meet  the  PreH." 

March  11.  1981: 

CEA  Chairman  Mtirray  Weldenbanm: 

"In  terms  of  interest  rates,  it  Is  my  view 
and  that  of  a  great  majority  of  the  eco- 
nomic profession  that  the  major  reason  for 
high  and  rising  Interest  rates  is  their  em- 
bodiment of  Inflationary  expectations  .  .  . 
Enacting  the  largest  program  of  budget 
restraint  In  American  history  wUl  be  the 
largest,  sharpest,  clearest  signal  to  financial 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  that  this  Na- 
tion is  determined  to  bring  down  Infiatlon 
and,  hence,  that  will  ttum  around  the  In- 
flationary expectations  and  truly  bring  down 
those  Interest  ratea  according  to  our  ex- 
pectations." 

Source:  House  Budget  Committee  bear- 
ings. 

March  20. 1981: 

Treasury  Under  Secretary  Beryl  Sprlnkel: 

"In  my  Judgment,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion Is  pursuing  a  low-Interest  rate  policy. 
The  reason  that  I  think  It  Is  a  correct  state- 
ment is  that  the  level  of  interest  rates.  In  my 
Judgment  Is  primarily  a  function  of  the 
level  of  inflation,  and  which  In  turn,  la  a 
function  of  how  much  money  is  pumped  Into 
the  economy." 

Source:  Senate  Finance  Committee  hear- 
ings. 

June  23, 1981 : 

"Vice  President  Bush  said  that  'high  tn- 
teres"^  rates  will  come  down  and  come  down 
relatively  rapidly  when  people  see  that  we're 
determined  to  grab  control  of  the  budget 
deficit'  and  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Regan  applauded  the  Beaerre  Board's 
policy,  saying.  "The  Fed  U  In  the  procesa 
of  getting  money  under  control.  We  dent 
fight  Inflation  with  the  weapon  of  high  In- 
terest rates,  we  fight  inflation  with  the  weap- 
on of  cutting  off  money.  That  doesn't  have 
to  produce  high  Interest  rates'." 

Source:  IHe  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jtme  23. 
1981. 

OtUy  a  week  later,  the  Administration 
began  to  waiver  and  back  away  Irom  its  orig- 
inal argument  that  Its  economic  poUdes 
would  unquestionably  lead  to  lower  interest 
ratee. 

JulylMl: 

"Asked  If  It  IB  better  for  the  economy  and 
the  fight  against  inflation  In  the  long  run 
to  have  relatively  high  Interest  rates  even 
with  a  sluggish  economy.  Regan  replied: 
'I'm  not  advocating  this  course.  What  I  am 
advocating  Is  that  we  continue  to  be  strong 
on  money  and  monetary  policy.  That  is,  that 
we  continue  to  make  certain  that  the  growth 
of  money  is  slowed  and  that  it's  as  steady  as 
we  can  possibly  get  it.  And  then  well  hare 
to  see  what  the  effects  on  interest  rates  wUl 
be.'" 

Source:  The  Washington  Star.  July  8. 1981. 

In  mid-July,  the  Administration  complete- 
ly abandoned  its  earlier  position  on  Intereet 
rates.  In  a  dramatic  reveraal  of  its  prevloua 
statements,  the  Administration  admitted 
that  high  Interest  rates  were  a  painful,  but 
necessary,  part  of  its  economic  program. 

July  12, 1981: 

"Because  of  the  "bitter  medicine'  of  high 
Interest  rates,  "our  economy  is  slowing  down, 
and  I  think  that's  healthy  because  we  have 
to  slow  the  economy  to  get  Inflation  out  of 
it.'  said  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
(on  CBS  News'  "Face  the  Nation") ." 

Source:  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  July.  IS. 
1981. 

July  IS.  1981: 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan: 

"We  are  determined  to  get  inflation  under 
control.  This  Is  one  of  the  main  features  of 
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President  Reagan's  economic  package.  You 
cannot  get  Inflation  under  control  wltbout 
having  Interest  rates.  This  Is  one  of  the  side 
effects." 

Source:  That  Washington  Post,  July  14, 
1981. 

As  Interest  rates  remained  at  extremely 
high  levels,  the  Administration  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  Its  support  and  acceptance  of 
such  high  rates  by  publicly  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  policy 
of  very  slow  money  supply  growth.  While 
oftentimes  attempting  to  crltlclz;  and  blame 
the  Federal  Reserve  for  the  persistently  high 
Interest  rates,  the  Administration  always 
qualified  Its  statements  to  Include  support 
for  the  Board's  tight  money  supply  policy. 

August  6.  1981 : 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan: 

"The  Fed  has  to  be  careful  to  make  sure  It 
keeps  Its  credibility  so  It  has  got  to  hang 
tough.  .  .  The  last  thing  we  want  (Paul 
Volcker,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man) to  do  Is  to  reverse  too  quickly  and 
slam  the  accelerator  on." 

Source:  The  New  York  Times,  August  7, 
1981. 

Avgus^27  1081: 

President  Ronald  Reagan: 

"Let  me  point  out  one  thing.  The  Fed, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Is  Independent, 
and  they're  hurting  us  In  what  we're  trying 
to  do  as  much  as  thsy're  hurting  everyone 
else." 

Source:  Remarks  at  a  Republican  fund- 
ra'.slnr^-  reoeotlon. 

August  28.  1981 : 

"Speakes  said  Presidential  aides  asked  him 
(President  Reagan)  after  the  remarks  If  be 
meant  to  criticize  board  chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker.  'No,  I  was  talking  about  Interest 
rates,'  Speakes  reportfd  th?  Presld-?nt 
said.  .  .  .  'He  has  complete  confidence  In  the 
course  that  th«  Fed  Is  pursuing  now  .  .  .'." 

Source:  Ibe  Washington  Post,  August  29. 
1981. 

August  31,  1981: 

"  "Oenerally,  we  have  been  In  tandem  with 
U>a  Fed,'  Speakes  said." 

Source:  The  Washington  Post,  September 
1.  1981. 

September  9,  1981 : 

CEA  Chairman  Murray  Weldenbaum: 
"The  Fed  Is  steering  a  vehicle  on  a  very 
rough  road.  Now  It's  off  on  the  right  shoul- 
der, and  we  expect  the  next  turn  to  put  It 
back  onto  the  road.  .  .  .  The  one  thing  we 
should  not  have  la  monetary  ease." 

Source:  The  Washington  Post.  September 
10.  1981. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION  AND 
LEGAL  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
32  years,  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
still  before  this  body.  We  have  failed  to 
ratify  It  in  the  past  because  of  unfounded 
fears  that  the  convention  could  some- 
how compromise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States. 

This  fear  is  based  in  part  on  a  pas- 
sage of  the  convention  which  states  that 
one  may  be  put  on  trial  for  genocide  by 
"a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  in 
the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
committed  •  ♦  *." 

Some  claim  that  this  clause  would  al- 
low Americans  to  be  tried  in  foreign 
countries  for  such  practices  as  hostile 


actions  against  a  warring  enemy.  Ac- 
cording to  these  critics,  this  clause  strips 
the  United  States  of  Jurisdiction  over  its 
own  citizens. 

These  charges  ignore  the  facts.  The  re- 
port of  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  explanatory  remarks 
on  the  Genocide  Convention,  states  that 
this  part  of  the  convention  "does  not 
affect  the  right  of  any  state  to  bring  to 
trial  before  its  own  tribunals  any  of  its 
nationals  for  acts  committed  outside  the 
state."  Moreover,  extradition  could  take 
place  only  where  there  is  an  extradition 
treaty  in  force. 

Existing  extradition  treaties  would  be 
revised  to  Include  genocide,  but  this 
would  have  to  be  done  separately  by 
Congress.  In  addition,  Congress  would 
not  be  obliged  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
countries  with  which  we  do  not  now  have 
them.  Our  extradition  laws  are  rigor- 
ously drafted  to  prevent  abuses  of  our 
clt:zens  abroad. 

In  short,  international  laws  governing 
jurisdiction  are  not  altered  by  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Th.'s  convention  does 
not  threaten  our  Government's  jurisdic- 
tion over  our  citizens.  We  must  not  let 
false  assumptions  about  the  convention 
block  its  long  overdue  ratification.  These 
assumptions  have  been  refuted  again 
and  again.  I  urge  immediate  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  act- 
ing majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OP  TIME  UNDER 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
time  under  special  orders  allocated  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  others 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quroum. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLUMN  BY  CARL  ROWAN 
FAVORING  AWACS  SALE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
well-reasoned  article  by  Carl  Rowan  in 
support  on  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  appeared  in  the  September  20. 
1981  issue  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
News. 

Mr.  Rowan  favors  the  sale  because  our 
friends  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  threatened 
by  many  forces  in  the  Middle  East  and 
their  downfall  would  cut  off  the  lifeblood 
of  the  Western  industrial  world.  He  also 
finds  that  Israel  would  not  be  endanger- 
ed by  the  sale  but  would,  in  fact,  in  the 
longer  run  benefit  from  the  sale. 

The  points  made  by  Mr.  Rowan  on  this 
issue  show  considerable  foresight  and  are 
accompanied  with  a  warning: 

If  the  Congress  blocks  the  AWACS  sale. 
the  longrun  cost  will  be  great  for  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  which  appeared  un- 
der the  heading  "Let  AWACS  Be  Sold" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lrr    AWACS    Be   Sold 
(By    Carl    Rowan) 

Washington.— We  are  In  for  a  time  of 
nestlness  as  the  debate  Intensifies  over  the 
praposed  sUe  o:  five  AWACS  radar  surveil- 
lance planes  and  other  military  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  Already  we  hear  charges 
that  the  OS.  Is  Jeopardizing  Israel  Just  to 
get  back  8.5  billion  petrodollars  and  that 
senators  opposing  the  sale  are  groveling  for 
campalga  donations  from  Jews. 

When  we  sweep  some  of  the  emotion  aside, 
a  few  points  seem  remarkably  clear.  The 
first  Is  that  for  more  than  three  decades  the 
United  States  has  honored  Its  commitment 
to  Israel,  even  at  great  financial  and  polit- 
ical cost. 

In  1973,  when  Israel  was  In  military  peril, 
the  Unltec".  States  launched  an  airlift  that 
helped  Israel  to  turn  her  war  fortunes 
around— and  the  U.S.  warned  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Israel  would  survive  as  long  as 
the  United  States  survives. 

There  Is  nothing  about  the  proposed 
AWACS  sale  that  suggests  the  U.S.  Is  either 
abandoning  or  diminishing  Us  commitment 
to  Israel,  so  It  seams  to  me  that  the  Begin 
administration  and  Its  U.S.  supporters  are 
being  shortsighted  when  they  push  Amer- 
icans Into  strife  over  the  AWACS. 

Neither  this  sale  nor  100  like  It  would 
make  Saudi  Arabia  a  credible  threat  to 
Israel's  security.  Beyond  that,  the  U.S.  has 
made  It  clear  that  It  Intends  to  keep  Israel 
stronger  than  all  her  potential  foes  com- 
bined. Thus,  I  cannot  swallow  suggestions 
that  this  AWACS  deal  is  going  to  leave  Israel 
naked  to  her  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  myriad 
threats  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Soviet  Union. 
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some  other  Arabs,  Moslem  fanatics  and  sev- 
eral other  nations  and  groups  would  love  to 
oust  the  Saudi  royal  family,  or  to  take  other 
actions  to  gain  control  of  the  Saudi  oil  field*. 
Perhaps  never  In  history  has  a  nation  had 
so  much  to  defend  and  so  little  with  which 
to  defend  it. 

Whatever  threaten*  Saudi  Arabia  also 
threatens  the  Ufeblood  of  the  Industrial 
West,  a  point  so  obvious  that  the  Israelis 
ought  to  be  saying,  "We  understand  why  you 
must  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  kind  of  respect  you  show  us." 

Instead,  the  Begin  government  U  spread- 
ing a  warning  around  this  town  that  the  U.8. 
errs  in  arming  a  "corrupt,  anachronistic"  re- 
glnM  In  Riyadh  that  the  Saudi  royal  family 
will  go  the  way  of  the  shah  of  Iran  before 
the  end  of  this  century. 

Even  though  the  alarmists  can  anggeat  no 
feasible  altemaltre  to  the  royal  family,  some 
members  of  the  Senate  are  so  gullible  as  to 
fasten  on  the  above  argument.  Ignoring  the 
Saudi  contribution  to  the  United  SUtes' 
security,  and  thus  Indirectly  to  Israeli. 

America's  ciirrent  economic  woes  are  mod- 
est compared  with  what  they  might  be  If 
Saudi  Arabia  had  not  worked  so  dlllgenUy 
to  halt  the  spiral  of  petroleum  prices. 

Some  opponents  of  the  sale  argue  that  we 
dare  not  entrust  sophisticated  weapons  to 
the  Saudis  because  the  Russians  will  quickly 
get  our  secrets.  This  Is  a  galling  argument, 
given  the  fact  that  Oreat  Britain  has  pro- 
duced some  celebrated  traitors.  West  Ger- 
many has  had  communist  spies  right  In  the 
office  of  the  chancellor,  and  other  VS.  allies 
like  Italy  and  Prance  have  hupe  Communist 
Parties,  with  communists  In  their  Cabinets. 
When  we  entrust  weapons  and  secrets  to 
these  countries,  how  do  we  say  to  the  Saudis 
(who  dont  even  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviets^ :  "We  cant  trust  you  the 
way  we  do  our  other  friends"? 

If  the  Conj^ess  blocks  the  AWACS  sale, 
the  long-run  cost  will  be  great  for  the  United 
States  and  for  Israel.  It  Is  easv  for  Israel  to 
say  to  the  UJ3.;  "If  you  are  our  friend,  you 
cannot  be  Saudi  Arabia's  friend."  But  what 
does  Israel  do  If  the  United  States  Is  crippled 
and  must  struggle  on  one  economic  leg? 

The  AWACS  sale  must  go  forward. 


WHY   THE   AWACS   SALE   IS   GOOD 
FOR  US 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article,  authored  by  Richard 
Allen,  National  Security  Adviser  to  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  in  support  of  the  AWACS 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  appeared  in  the 
September  20,  1981  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  newspaper. 

Mr.  Allen  states  why  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  sale  and  an- 
swers, point  by  point,  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  by  opponents 
of  the  sale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th6  Record. 
as  follows:  / 

Wbt  trk  AWACS  Sale  Is  Good  ros  Vn 
(By  Richard  V.  Allen) 

The  President's  decision  to  sell  equipment 
to  enhance  the  air  defense  capabilities  of 
Saudi  Arabic  has  stimulated  Intense  debate 
and  considerable  passion,  which  have  some- 
times obscured  the  core  Issues.  The  case  for 
the  sale  of  AWACS.  however,  can  be  stated 


simply  and  directly:  AWACS  and  the  other 
air  defense  equipment  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  a  vital  part  al 
the  world  without  endangering  the  security 
Interests  of  Israel. 

This  Is  the  studied  conclusion  of  our  best 
military  and  foreign  policy  experts.  It  is  also 
the  considered  Judgment  of  the  president. 

The  proposed  equipment  package  consists 
of  conformal  fuel  tanks  to  extend  the  range 
of  the  F16  fighter  aircraft.  AIMBL  Sidewinder 
alr-to-atr  miasUes,  KC707  aerial  tankers  and 
E3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems 
(AWACS)  aircraft. 

But  this  sale  is  not  simply  an  $8J>  billion 
transaction  between  an  arms  supplier  and 
arms  recipient.  The  Saudi  equipment  pack- 
age Is  a  central  part  of  a  comprehensive  U.S. 
regional  strategy  to  strengthen  the  stability 
and  increase  the  security  of  friendly  coun- 
tries in  an  area  of  the  world  that  Is  vital  to 
the  United  States  and  Its  Western  allies. 

The  proposed  sale  directly  serves  U.S.  In- 
terests in  the  following  ways: 

First,  it  contributes  to  Saudi  ci^Mbllltles 
to  defend  lU  oU  faculties — which  are  so  im- 
portant to  us  and  our  Western  allies — from 
regional  threats.  In  doing  so.  It  responds  to 
the  legitimate  security  requirements  of  the 
country  whose  cooperation  is  central  to  the 
success  of  our  regional  security  strategy. 

Second,  it  enhances  the  effectiveness  of 
our  own  military  capabilities  if  we  were  ever 
called  upon  to  deploy  U.S.  forces  In  the  area. 
The  Saudi  AWACS  aircraft  themselves  could 
help  meet  our  requirements  for  an  early 
warning  network.  Moreover,  the  extensive 
logistics  base  and  support  structure  we  will 
be  providing  as  part  of  the  equipment  pack- 
age will  be  fuUy  compaUble  with  US.  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Third,  it  advances  our  goal  of  enhancing 
the  security  of  states  throughout  the  Gulf 
area  by  laying  the  groundwork  for  greater 
U.S. -Saudi  defense  cooperation  and  by  sup- 
porting the  Saudi  efforts  to  develop  stronger 
air  defense  cooperation  among  the  Gulf 
states. 

Fourth,  it  helps  to  rebuild  confidence  in 
the  United  States  as  a  credible  arbiter  of  re- 
gional tensions  by  demonstrating  ov.r  value 
as  a  reliable  security  partner.  This  sense  of 
confidence  and  security  Is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  fostering  a  willingness  among  coun- 
tries in  the  area  to  work  for — and  to  take  the 
political  risks  posed  by — a  durable  Mldesst 
peace. 

In  brief,  the  case  for  the  air  defense  en- 
hancement package  Is  an  Impressive  one.  Yet 
the  proposed  sale  has  aroused  widespread 
controversy  and  considerable  opposition. 
Much  of  the  opponents'  case,  however,  is 
based  on  misunderstandings  and  misconcep- 
tions both  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
equipment  we  are  selling  and  about  how  that 
equipment  would  be  used.  If  the  administra- 
tion Is  successful  In  debunking  the  mythol- 
ogy that  surrounds  AWACS,  the  result  will 
be  a  clear  and  compelling  case  that  will  com- 
mand overwhelming  support  In  favor  of  the 
sale. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  misconcep- 
tions most  frequently  heard  about  the  Saudi 
equipment  package: 

Argument  One:  The  United  States  will  re- 
ceive no  political  benefits — no  quid  pro  quo — 
from  this  sale. 

Our  friendship  with  Saudi  Arabia  is  not 
based  solely  on  its  role  as  an  oil  supplier. 
Saudi  assistance  has  been  crucial  In  the  past 
in  helping  nations  break  away  from  Soviet 
Influence.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  playing  an  increas- 
ingly Important  role  in  assisting  vitally  Im- 
portant countries  such  as  Pakistan  to  shore 
up  their  defenses  against  Soviet  expanslon- 
ism.  It  has  played  a  key  diplomatic  role  in 
defusing  the  crisis  In  Lebanon  and  In  pro- 


moting sectnrity  cooperation  among  moderate 
Persian  Gulf  states. 

Cooperation  with  friends  is  not  a  com- 
mooicy  to  be  bargained  or  haggled  over.  Ks- 
perlence  has  shown  that  the  quauty  of  our 
relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia  U  affected  by 
the  security  environment  that  country  faces. 
Events  In  Iran  and  the  Yemens,  Soviet  Inter- 
vention in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  have  all  Intensified  le- 
gitimate Saudi  security  concerns  and  have 
taken  their  inevitable  toll  of  Saudi'  confi- 
dence. We  expect  Saudi  cooperation  In  foster- 
ing peace  and  stability  to  broaden  as  the 
Saudis  become  more  secure. 

Argument  Two:  AWACS  would  pose  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  security  of  Israel. 

President  Reagan  and  his  administration 
are  committed  to  the  long-range  security  of 
Israel.  We  also  understand  Israel's  deep  and 
genuine  concerns,  which  were  the  subject  of 
extensive  disctisslons  between  the  president 
and  Prime  Minister  Begin  Just  isst  week.  We 
recognize  that  the  Saudi  equipment  package 
will  have  an  effect  on  Israeli  defense  plan- 
ning. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Saudi  equip- 
ment package — including  AWACS — would 
not  pose  a  qualitatively  new  threat  to  Israel 
or  measurably  affect  her  abUlty  to  defeat  any 
combination  of  potentially  hostile  forces  in 
the  region.  This  Judgment  Is  the  consensus 
of  both   military   and   Intelligence   experts. 

There  are  some  technical  facts  that  need 
to  be  borne  In  mind:  AWACS  is  essentially 
an  unarmed  flying  radar  platform  that  has 
no  IntelUeence  collection  capabilities:  It  can- 
not detect  ground  targets  such  as  tanks,  and 
It  cannot  operate  effectively  with  air  forces 
of  other  countries  without  extensive  Joint 
training  and  a  sophisticated  communications 
network  that  only  the  United  States  cotUd 
provide. 

At  least  as  Important,  however,  are  the 
practical  consl'^eratlons.  It  is  a  simple  fact 
of  life  that  AWACS  aircraft  are  scarce,  ex- 
pensive and  vulnerable.  The  five  AWACS 
aircraft  that  would  be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabl* 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  one  AWACS  con- 
tlnuo"s1y  In  the  air.  This  means  that  any 
AWACS  deployments  to  other  parts  of  Saudi 
Arabia  would  necessarily  come  at  the  expense 
of  full  coveraee  of  the  eastern  province  where 
the  oU  facilities  and  other  vaulable  assets 
are  located  (and  which  would  benefit  most 
from  the  Improved  early  warning  that 
AWACS  would  provide). 

It  is  true  tbat  if  the  Saudis  chose  to  expose 
their  AWACS — which  Is  as  vulnerable  to 
attack  as  the  Boelne  707  aircraft  from  which 
It  Is  derived — bv  operating  it  close  to  Israel, 
the  aircraft  could  collect  data  on  Israeli  air 
activities.  That  information,  however,  would 
be  valuable  for  only  a  few  minutes  and — as 
noted  above — could  not  be  effectively  passed 
to  non-Saudi   aircraft. 

But  all  of  this  is  academic.  Israeli's  air 
defense  system — as  the  Saudis  fully  rec- 
ognize— is  extraordinarily  caoable.  Saudi 
missions  into  or  near  Israeli  air  space — 
either  to  engage  Israeli  aircraft  or  to  strike 
Israeli  tareets — would  be  prohibitively  costly 
and  would  leave  Saudi  Arabia  vulnerable  to 
air  attack  from  everv  direction.  The  Saudis 
are  all  too  aware  of  this  reality. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  sale  win  not  alter 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  reelon  or 
Jeopardize  Israel's  security.  We  repeat:  The 
nreslrtent  Is  Irrevocsbiv  committed  to  pro- 
tectlne  Isntell's  security  and  to  nreservlng 
Israel's  abllitv  to  defeat  any  aomblnation  of 
potentla'lv  hostile  forces  In  the  reelon.  The 
pronosed  Saudi  sale  neither  casts  doubt  on 
that  commltTnent  nor  compromises  those 
Israeli  caoabllltles. 

Arsument  Tlir*^:  The  8«udls  don't  need 
and  can't  use  AWACS.  AWACS  reaUy  Is  a 
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Saudi-Imposed  test  o(  tbe  U^.-Saudl  poUti- 
cml  relattonahlp. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  future  U.S.- 
Saudi relations  would  be  affected  by  a  con- 
gressional rejection  of  this  sale,  as  would  tbe 
prospects  for  forging  a  strategic  consensus 
and  lasting  peace  In  the  region.  But  this  does 
not  make  the  equipment  package  a  test  of 
wills.  It  simply  means  that  rejection  would 
Inescapably  cause  the  Saudis  to  doubt  Amerl- 
Ican  willingness  and  ability  to  meet  legiti- 
mate Saudi  defensive  requirements  and  to 
work  together  In  pursuit  of  common  secu- 
rity and  political  objectives. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  highly  concen- 
trated Saudi  oil  facilities  Is  serious.  As  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  has  demonstrated,  the  threat 
that  these  oil  facilities  could  come  under  at- 
tack is  real.  As  our  own  actions  at  tbe  r.tart 
of  that  war  demonstrate,  AWACS  would  be 
crucial  In  defense  of  the  Saudi  oil  fields.  The 
loss  of  Saudi  oil  for  a  prolonged  period  would 
be  disastrous  for  tbe  United  States  and  our 
allies. 

With  current  Saudi  capabilities,  an  attack 
by  low-flying  aircraft  could  not  be  detected 
by  ground-based  radar  unill  It  was  within 
two  to  four  minutes  of  the  oil  fields.  Even 
under  the  best  conditions,  no  air  force  could 
respond  to  this  threat  In  time. 

AWACS  will  allow  the  Saudi  air  force  to 
detect  attacking  enemy  aircraft  160  miles  or 
more  from  the  oil  fields.  The  Saudi  air  force 
wUl  then  have  about  15  minutes'  warning — 
enough  time  to  scramble  and  Intercept 
enemy  aircraft  before  they  reach  the  oil 
fields. 

AIM9L  Sidewinder  alr-to-alr  missiles  give 
the  Saudi  air  force  the  capability  to  Inter- 
cept attacking  aircraft  head-on.  This  ca- 
pability will  greatly  Improve  the  chances  of 
successfully  Intercepting  hostile  aircraft  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  bomb  the  oil  facilities 
or  other  Saudi  targets. 

Conformal  fuel  tanks  and  KC707  tankers 
allow  Saudi  PI  58  to  be  based  In  west  central 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  they  would  not  be  vul- 
nerable to  a  surprise  enemy  attack  and  from 
which  they  could  sustain  combat  even  If 
bases  In  eastern  Saudi  Arabia  were  put  out 
of  action.  KC707  tankers  also  will  allow 
AWACS  to  remain  on  station  for  extended 
periods  of  time. 

In  brief,  the  Saudis  believe  they  have  a 
legitimate  defensive  requirement  for  the 
AWACS  and  other  equipment  we  propose  to 
sell.  U.S.  military  experts  and  policymakers 
agree  with  this  assessment.  The  air  defense 
package  will  improve  Saudi  capabilities  to 
deter  and.  If  necessary,  defend  against  re- 
gional air  attacks.  The  result  will  be  a  more 
secure  Saudi  Arabia,  which  will  be  an  anchor 
of  stability  within  the  region  and  a  bulwark 
against  challenges  and  coercion  from  outside 
the  region.  Such  a  stable  and  secure  Saudi 
Arabia  clearly  serves  the  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Arg'iment  Four:  We  should  "lease"  rather 
than  sell  AWACS  to  the  Saudis. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Saudis,  the  United 
States  deployed  four  U.S.  Air  Force  AWACS 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  help  defend  the 
oil  facilities.  These  aircraft  ar«  still  in  the 
area.  P^me  have  armed  that,  rather  than 
sell  AWACS,  we  should  simply  continue  the 
preseni,  arrangement  under  a  lease  agreement 
In  which  the  Saudis  would  pick  up  the  tab. 

ThU  proposal  Is  superficially  attractive.  It 
would  appear  to  maintain  close  US.  control 
over  these  assets  while  minimizing  the  risks 
that  some  oeople  believe  would  be  entailed 
by  a  sale.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  such  an 
arrangement  Is  unacceptable  to  the  Saudis 
and  unnecessary  to  secure  our  Interests. 

The  Saudi  ftovemment.  like  any  sovereign 
regime,  recognizes  Its  right  and  responsibility 
to  defend  its  own  population  and  territory. 


Moreover,  the  Saudis  have  sound  political 
reasons  to  want  to  minimize  and  overt  for- 
eign military  presence  In  their  country.  In 
brief,  the  Saudis  cannot  accept  a  leasing 
arrangement  because  It  would  not  satisfy  tbe 
requirements  of  sovereignty  nor  respect  po- 
litical realities. 

For  the  Saudis,  It  is  not  a  case  of  AWACS 
or  nothing.  The  British  Nlmrod  has  capabil- 
ities that  are  compatible  to  AWACS,  while 
the  French  have  alrcraft/mlsslle  combina- 
tions that  would  be  attractive  alternatives  to 
the  F16/AIM9L. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  the  Saudis  will 
obtain  an  enhanced  air  defense  capability, 
but  who  will  sell  It  to  them.  The  United 
States  has  the  choice  between  benefiting 
from  the  closer  cooperation  and  continuing 
presence  that  would  fiow  from  the  sale  of 
tbe  Saudi  equipment  package  or  yielding  that 
role  to  other  suppliers.  For  the  Israelis,  the 
question  Is  whether  their  long-term  security 
Interests  are  better  served  by  a  continuing 
and  strengthened  U.S.  role  In  Saudi  Arabia, 
or  by  a  Saudi  Arabia  with  substantially  the 
same  military  capabilities  but  less  responsive 
to  U.S.  advice  and  Influence. 

A  lease  arrangement  provides  the  appear- 
ance of  extensive  U.S.  control  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  AWACS  and  safeguards  against  Its 
misuse.  Tn  reality,  however,  there  Is  no  Im- 
portant difference  between  a  lease  and  a  sale. 
The  nature  of  the  AWACS  Is  so  complex  that 
U.S.  personnel  will  be  required  In-country  to 
maintain  key  elements  of  the  system  for  Ita 
entire  life.  The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  support 
for  the  AWACS — whoever  owns  the  aircraft — 
would  quickly  result  In  the  system  ceasing  to 
operate. 

Argument  Five:  Selling  AWACS  to  the 
Saudis  would  Jeopardize  U.S.  security  by 
risking  the  loss  of  sensitive  technology  that 
Is  at  the  heart  of  our  own  defense. 

AWACS  Is  a  very  capable  system,  but  sell- 
ing it  to  the  Saudis  does  not  pose  serious  risks 
that  sensitive  technology  will  be  compro- 
mised. The  reasons  can  be  traced  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  technology  Itself  and  to  the  ar- 
rangements that  win  be  taken  to  safeguard  It. 

The  AWACS  as  It  will  be  delivered  to  Saudi 
Arabia  In  the  mid-1980s  Is  a  system  which 
was  designed  in  the  1960s.  The  radar  Is  now 
textbook  technology  and  the  computer  Is 
commercially  available.  The  Saudi  AWACS 
will  not  contain  certain  of  tbe  Internal  com- 
ponents that  are  restricted  to  U.S.  or  NATO 
use. 

Only  the  computer  software  —which  Is  the 
heart  of  the  system — Is  regarded  as  sensitive. 
The  Information  required  to  recreate  this 
software  will  not  be  supplied  to  the  Saudis 
(nor  to  NATO) .  If  the  software  embedded  In 
the  AWACS  computer  should  fall  Into  Soviet 
hands.  It  would  require  a  massive  effort  and 
several  years  to  decipher.  At  the  same  time, 
we  could  easily  change  the  software  In  VS. 
AWACS  within  a  matter  of  days,  negating 
Soviet  exploitation. 

Despite  their  outstanding  record  of  pro- 
tecting s?nstlve  eouipment  and  Information, 
the  Saudis  recognize  and  have  accepted  the 
need  for  stringent  safeguards  In  this  case. 

The  analysis  above  demonstrates  that  the 
proposed  air  defense  package  for  Saudi  Ara- 
bia will  make  an  Important  contribution  to 
the  security  of  all  states  in  the  region — ''srael 
as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia — and  will  promote 
our  efforts  to  forge  a  strategic  consensus  In 
the  area.  The  package  Is  not  a  political  favor 
we  are  extending  to  the  Saudis,  but  a  bal- 
anced and  eTectlve  component  of  a  compre- 
hensive regional  strategy  to  counter  Soviet 
adventurism  and  to  create  the  conditions  for 
a  durable  Mideast  peace. 

The  proposed  sale  successfully  balances  the 
Imperative  of  Israeli  security  with  the  need 
to  respond  to  threats  to  essential  natural 


resources  and  regional  stability.  It  provides 
equipment  that  meets  the  defensive  require- 
ments of  a  close  friend  and  key  regional  state 
in  a  way  that  also  protects  sensitive  tech- 
nology and  makes  a  canjlDle  coniriouiion  to 
US.  military  capabilities. 

The  concerns  expressed  about  the  Saudi 
air  defense  package  are  sincere.  The  dilem- 
mas they  highlight,  are  difiicult.  But  once  the 
misunderstandings  are  clarified  and  the  mis- 
conceptions are  corrected,  the  case  against 
AWACS  surely  will  yield  to  the  Inherent  logic 
of  the  case  for  AWACS.  That  is  the  basis  for 
tbe  president's  confidence  in  tbe  outcome  of 
the  current  congressional  debate. 


A  REPLY  TO  CRITICS  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROGRAM  FOR  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  are  all  too  aware,  the  news  media 
lately  has  been  full  of  reports  and  com- 
mentary on  the  faUure  of  President 
Reagan's  program  for  economic  recovery. 
No  matter  that  the  budget  reductions 
and  tax  cuts  do  not  take  effect  imtil  Oc- 
tober 1.  The  negative  elements  here  In 
Congress,  the  special  interest  groups  who 
live  by  the  Federal  dole,  and  the  media 
are  claiming  the  defeat  of  the  President, 
the  majority  in  Congress  and  the  popular 
mandate  of  the  American  voters.  As  a 
general  surrounded  by  the  enemy  once 
said  to  the  Germans  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge;  I  say  to  those  negative  elements 
in  our  land :  Nuts. 

While  the  so-called  Solidarity  forces 
marched  on  Washington,  250,000  ex- 
tremists claiming  to  represent  the  en- 
tire Nation,  delivering  the  same  old  tired 
and  failed  rhetoric  that  has  given  us 
the  economic  crisis,  the  loss  of  opportu- 
nity and  hope  for  the  future  that  we 
face — a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post  w€is  visiting  the  town  of  Gainesville 
in  my  State  of  Georgia. 

Gainesville  is  located  in  north  Georgia, 
in  the  beautiful  foothills  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains.  The  main  product 
of  this  very  American  town  is  poultry. 
Besides  being  a  major  agricultural  pro- 
ducing center,  Gainesville  is  the  second 
fastest  growing  area  in  the  State. 
Gainesville,  in  other  words,  represents 
the  best  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem: progress,  opportunity,  and  mean- 
ingful growth. 

The  reporter.  Art  Harris,  did  not  tallc 

to  economists,  or  bureaucrats,  or  lobby- 
ists, or  Wall  Street  brokers.  He  talked  to 
fsumers,  small  businessmen,  veterans, 
and  mill  workers.  And  the  message  he 
reported  should  lend  courage  to  the 
heart  and  spine  of  every  one  of  us  here 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House.  The  mes- 
sage is  that  the  people  are  still  with  us 
and  the  President.  Americans  are  still 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  greater  good  of 
their  country.  Main  street  understands 
the  necessity  of  spending  cuts,  tax  cuts 
and  spending  for  an  adequate  defense 
even  if  Wall  Street  does  not. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  quote  my 
fellow  Georgians. 

Prom  a  veteran  who  lost  his  Federal 
subsidized  job  when  the  grant  ran  out 
5  months  ago — 
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Ronald  Reagan  Is  tbe  best  thing  that  has 
happened  to  America  since  the  pop-top  beer 
can.  I'm  willing  to  give  up  my  miliUry  re- 
tirement pay  too,  as  long  as  everyone  else 
gives  up  theirs  if  that's  what  it  takes.  The 
government  doean't  owe  me  a  thing.  I'll  make 
it  on  my  own. 

From  a  car  dealer  hit  hard  by  interest 
rates — 

But  If  that  (high  Interest  rates)  are  what 
it  takes  to  stop  Inflation,  let's  do  it.  I'm  wlU- 
Ing  to  bite  tbe  buUet. 

From  a  poultry  plant  manager  on  the 
program— 

ni  have  to  bear  with  it.  The  cuts  are  hurt- 
ing me  and  many  other  people,  but  there's 
no  other  way.  We'll  be  nationally  bankrupt 
otherwise. 

There  is  much  more  to  give  those  of  us 
who  have  lately  become  weak  in  our  re- 
solve new  heart.  I  want  to  commend  this 
article  of  Monday,  September  21,  to  my 
fellow  Senators  as  proof  of  the  continu- 
ing American  strength.  Those  who  gov- 
ern have  always  derived  their  strength 
from  the  governed.  That  is  the  way  the 
Pounding  Fathers  planned  it.  That  is  the 
strength  of  democracy.  I  hope  my  fellow 
Senators  will  read  this  brief  report  and 
renew  their  resolve  for  what  they  were 
sent  to  Washington  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  21,  1981) 

A   COUNTUPOINT   TO   CONCERNS    OVEB    BTHKOT 

(By  Art  Harris) 

OAnfEsvn.i.s,  Oa — Neal  Evans  lives  In  a 
tl80-a-month  room  with  stove  in  the  Dixie 
Hunt  Hotel  here,  watching  his  savings  slip 
away,  riding  the  back  roads  to  And  work.  A 
certified  welder,  he  has  had  Interviews  with 
a  dozen  companies  since  he  lost  his  tl2,000- 
a-year  Job  weatherlzlng  houses  for  the  poor 
under  a  federal  grant  that  ran  out  five 
months  ago. 

His  Job  prospects  look  bleak,  he  says, 
slimiplng  Into  a  worn  leather  chair  In  the 
dreary  hotel  lobby,  a  victim  of  Reaganomlcs. 
A  working  man.  he  should  hate  the  presi- 
dent's tight-flsted  economics,  like  the  more 
than  250.000  who  marched  In  Washington  in 
protest  Saturday.  But  he  doesnt. 

"Ronald  Reagan  is  the  best  thing  that  has 
happened  to  America  since  the  pop-top  beer 
can,"  says  Evans,  47,  a  retired  Navy  chief 
petty  officer  who  was  wounded  twice  In  Viet- 
nam. 

He  adds  that  he's  willing  to  give  up  his 
military  retirement  pay,  too,  "as  long  as 
everyone  else  gives  up  theirs,"  if  that's  what 
It  takes  to  balance  the  budget.  "The  govern- 
ment doesn't  owe  me  a  thing.  Ill  make  it  on 
my  own." 

Beyond  the  Potomac,  people  like  Evans 
offer  a  counterpoint  to  the  rising  level  of 
concern  over  Reagan  budget  policies  ex- 
pressed by  the  throngs  who  marched  In  the 
largest  Washington  rally  since  cIvU  rights 
days.  Tbey  were  mad  as  hell,  fed  up. 

But  walk  down  Main  Street  In  this  con- 
servative southern  town,  billed  as  the  Chick- 
en Capital  of  the  "World  for  its  processing 
plants,  where  700,000  birds  are  plucked  and 
packaged  a  day,  and  you'll  find  dozens  of 
working-class  people  like  Evans,  middle  man- 
agers, small  businessmen,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans who  exhibit  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
self -sacrifice. 


Many  say  they'll  stay  behind  the  president, 
even  as  his  policies  nibble  away  at  their 
American  dreams. 

"The  man-on-the-«treet  interviews  we  do 
show  a  good  deal  of  support  for  the  presi- 
dent," said  Robert  Campbell,  the  balding, 
bespectacled  editor  of  The  Oainesville  Times. 
'The  general  feeling  Is,  'Give  Reagan  a 
chance' "  to  let  his  policies  take  effect. 

The  town,  population  35,000,  lies  50  miles 
north  of  Atlanta.  This  is  the  heartland  of 
Carter  country,  in  the  only  Deep  South  state 
to  vote  against  Reagan  last  November.  But 
Campbell  describes  that  vote  as  "more  pro- 
Carter  than  anU-Reagan,  Carter  being  the 
home  boy." 

In  the  Dixie  Hunt  Hotel  bar,  a  crowd  of 
Insurance  agents,  lawyers,  real  estate  sales- 
men, secretaries  and  school  teachers  cele- 
brated that  It  was  Friday  and  toasted  tbe 
Oeorgla  Bulldogs. 

One  patron,  a  federal  agent,  has  a  wife, 
three  children  and  a  mortgage,  but  was  al- 
most upbeat  about  the  news  that  Reagan 
planned  to  ax  his  whole  department,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

"Some  may  call  me  a  naive  fool,  but  I've 
been  a  bureaucrat  16  years  and  If  it  takes 
my  Job  to  get  this  country  back  on  track, 
so  be  it."  he  said,  nursing  a  drink  with 
friends.  "This  country  has  been  going  for  the 
last  50  years  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  There  comes  a  time  when  you  have  to 
'fess  up." 

High  Interest  rates  have  kept  buyers  away 
from  his  used  car  lot,  said  BUI  Millican.  45, 
a  Ooldwater  Republican.  "But  if  that's  what 
it  takes  to  stop  Inflation,  let's  do  It,"  he 
said.  "I'm  wllUng  to  bite  the  bullet."  He's 
slashed  the  price  on  his  cars:  he  hopes  the 
bar  "cuts  the  orlce  on  their  beer.  It's  got  to 
stop  somewhere,  hopefully." 

Cutbacks  In  federal  aid  to  the  handicapped 
have  forced  county  officials  to  slash  special 
education  programs  like  the  one  that  trains 
Robert  Carr's  16- year -old  retarded  daughter, 
"my  prlfie  and  loy."  But  Carr  Isn't  bitter. 

"Ill  have  to  bear  with  It,"  says  the  48- 
year-old  poultry  plant  personnel  manager. 
"The  cuts  are  hurting  me  and  many  people, 
but  there's  no  other  way.  We'll  be  nationally 
bankrupt  otherwise." 

Not  everyone  hereabouts  remains  thrilled 
over  falling  stock  prices,  soaring  Interest 
rates,  tax  reductions,  budget  cuts,  a  tight- 
fisted  monetary  policy  and  plans  to  slash 
Social  Security,  as  Washington  policies 
trickle  down  to  these  rustic  foothills  of  the 
Great  Smokey  Mountains. 

At  a  shopnln'?  mall  on  the  outskirts  of 
town,  grim-faced  farmers  In  overalls  lowered 
the  tailgates  on  mud-caked  pickups  and 
talked  of  their  hard  times  as  they  began 
hawking  okra.  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  relish. 
Johnny  Redd,  68,  a  farmer  who  voted  for 
Reagan,  raises  gourds  and  com  on  126  acres 
Just  outside  town.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  has 
doubled  since  Reagan  took  office,  he  groused. 
He  wants  to  trade  in  his  1966  Chevrolet 
pickup,  but  doesn't  have  814,000  for  a  new 
one. 

The  little  money  he  earns  at  open  air  mar- 
kets "don't  go  nowhere.  I  can't  get  a  dollar 
ahead.  It  was  bad  enough  when  Carter  was  In 
there,  but  now  It's  worse.  Don't  know  who  to 
blame  It  on,  but  prices  have  got  to  stop 
someplace." 

He  came  out  of  retirement  after  Reagan 
took  office.  "I  had  to  go  back  to  work."  he 
said.  "He's  put  all  us  old  folks  back  to  work." 
He  waved  a  callused  hand  toward  the  gray- 
haired  farmers  In  the  parking  lot.  'Xook  at 
all  these  old  folks  out  here." 

Beyond  the  town  square,  where  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  Confederate  soldier  stands  watch 
Just  a  stone's  throw  from  a  30-foot  marble 
monument  to  a  rooster,  Wayne  McGee,  50, 
cooks  up  perhaps  the  tastiest  fried  chicken 


in  town  at  the  L&K  Cafeteria,  where  he  earns 
8200  a  week.  He's  stUl  keeping  the  faith  with 
Reagan,  he  says,  even  thoutrh  hleh  Interest 
rates  have  made  It  bard  for  him  to  borrow 
what  he  needs  to  build  an  extra  bedroom. 

"I  figure  If  we  stick  with  his  policy.  It  will 
bring  rates  down.  But  we've  got  to  let  his  tax 
cuts  and  cuts  on  all  the  programs  take  effect. 
We  gotta  give  him  time." 

At  the  L&K,  mill  workers  sit  slde-by-slde 
with  tbe  mUllonalres  who  own  some  of  tbe 
town's  mills  and  poultry  plants.  McGee,  who 
conducts  his  own  straw  poll  outside  the 
kitchen,  says  "the  millionaires  are  for  him 
and  tbe  workers  are  for  him.  We  only  have  a 
couple  who  aren't"  for  Reagan's  policies. 

"I  like  everything  he's  doing  except  (or 
Social  Security  cuts,"  he  says. 

Kevin  Brown,  24,  a  black  who  earns  84.93 
an  hour  as  a  poultry  worker,  says  he  voted 
for  Reagan  and  would  vote  for  him  today. 
"At  least  he's  trying."  he  said.  "He's  done 
everything  he  said  he  would  do.  But  he  needs 
to  cut  more  programs.  A  lot  of  people  need 
help,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  on  welfare 
who  could  net  a  Job." 

Real  estate  appraiser  James  Patterson.  68, 
spooning  some  cheiry  cobbler,  s'ld.  "I'm  a 
Democrat,  but  I'm  with  Reagan.  With  Carter, 
we  were  going  to  hell  down  a  one-way  street." 
Yet,  he  sympmthlzed  with  those  who  felt 
the  squeeze.  "I  don't  want  anyone  to  suffer. 
I've  been  down  and  out  myself.  I  Just  don't 
want  to  pay  for  parasites."  be  said. 

"I  say  cut  waste  from  federal  programs, 
make  'em  hard-noeed.  Everybody  should  have 
an  opportunity,  but  no  cne  should  have  a 
premium.  It's  going  to  hurt,  but  the  only 
way  to  save  ourselves  Is  to  get  up  off  the  floor 
and  fight,  hit  the  other  guy  more  than  he  hito 
you." 

Bob  Williams  sells  whiskey,  and  Reagan, 
he  says,  has  started  people  drinking  the  hard 
stuff  like  nothing  he's  ever  seen.  He  adores 
the  president's  policies.  "People  are  buying 
anything  to  kill  tbe  pain  of  Inflation,"  ha 
says. 

"The  worse  the  economy  Is,  the  better  my 
business  is  People  are  drinking  and  netting 
divorced.  When  Reagan  finishes  cutting  all 
the  CETA  workers.  111  make  a  fortune  selling 
cheap  wine." 


COMPETmON  FROM  THE  JAPANESE 
SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20  of  this  year  a  prestigious  committee  of 
Japanese  Industrial  and  academic  lead- 
ers issued  a  report  on  the  current  status 
cf  the  Japanese  space  industry  and  the 
steps  that  Japan  should  take  during  the 
next  10  to  20  years  to  increase  substan- 
tially its  share  of  this  high  technology 
industry.  The  Japanese  committee's  re- 
port Illuminates  some  of  the  competition 
that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  face 
in  the  space  area  in  the  future. 

Currently  tne  Japanese  import  ap- 
proximately as  much  space-related 
equipment  as  they  export.  This  amounts 
to  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total 
sales  of  their  space  industry.  In  order 
to  reduce  their  imports,  they  are  seeking 
to  eliminate  their  dependence  on  U.S. 
snace  technology  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  their  own  national  capability. 
Recently,  Japan's  National  Soace  E>evel- 
opment  Agency,  their  equivalent  of  our 
NASA,  indicated  its  desfre  to  increase 
the  use  of  Japanese  produced  equipment 
in  its  own  space  systems.  While  they  are 
seeking  to  eliminate  their  need  for  im- 
ports during  the  1980's,  they  are  plan- 
ning to  increase  their  exports.  By  1990 
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the  Japanese  hope  to  Increase  their  level 
of  exports  from  20  percent  to  more  than 
SO  percent  of  their  total  sales. 

The  Japanese  report  estimates  that  the 
annual  sales  of  the  Japanese  space  in- 
dustry will  grow  from  its  present  level  of 
100  billion  yen  (about  $400  million)  to 
500  billion  yen  a  year  in  1990,  and  to  1 
trillion  yen  a  year  in  the  mid-1990's. 
Thus,  during  the  19a0's  Japan's  space 
Industry  would  grow  to  five  times  its  cur- 
rent size  and  continue  this  growth  during 
the  1990's.  The  Japanese  not  only  expect 
to  share  in  the  growth  in  demand  for 
satellites  but  also  in  the  manufacturing 
of  various  products  in  space  and  in  de- 
veloping and  launching  their  own 
rockets. 

The  Japanese  space  program  will  be 
based  upon  a  coordinated  effort  by  the 
Japanese  Qovermnent.  industry,  and 
universities  in  a  manner  similar  to 
NASA's  arrangements  in  this  country. 
There  is,  however,  one  important  dif- 
ference. Whereas  U.S.  support  for  NASA 
has  declined  substantially  over  the  past 
15  years  and  shows  no  sign  of  reversal, 
the  Japanese  conunitment  to  a  growing 
space  program  appears  to  be  quite  strong. 
The  Japanese  realize  the  value  of  such 
a  high  technology  program  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  their  economy  and  as  a  means 
to  improve  the  quaUty  of  life  in  Japan. 
Their  suprport  of  high  technology  and  in- 
novation is  well  placed.  A  recent  item  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  indicates  that 
Japan  now  expects  to  pass  the  United 
States  in  per  capita  GNP  by  1990.  We 
ought  to  realize,  as  the  Japanese  do, 
that  our  civilian  space  program  is  not 
Just  another  line  item  in  the  Federal 
budget.  Not  all  Federal  expenditures  are 
the  same.  Some  are  investments  that  will 
provide  many  long-term  benefits. 

The  Japanese,  by  becoming  the  world 
leader  in  the  production  of  steel  and 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  have  shown 
that  they  can  be  a  strong  international 
competitor  with  U.S.  industry.  With  in- 
creased competition  from  the  Japanese 
as  well  as  the  European  space  Industries 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  decltae  in 
U.8.  funding  for  space-related  R.  &  D., 
I  hope  that  we  do  not  lose  our  preemi- 
nence in  space. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  tsaiin  Jap- 
anese report  translated  and  found  it 
quite  interesting.  I  mentioned  some  of 
their  expectations,  but  rather  than  hisert 
the  entire  report  hi  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  only  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  the  introduction  and  conclu- 
sion. If  any  of  my  coUeagues  would  be 
interested  in  seeing  the  entire  report  I 
would  gladly  make  It  available  to  them 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb. 
as  loUows : 

R«K)«T     OF     TH.     DnjBERATIOM     CotTNCIL     ON 

Basic  Peoblems  in  thi  Spacx  lN»trsr«T 

TABLX   or   CONTXNTB 

tntroduetion 

station  \  "Sf  '^^  "'  "^^  industry. 

\\\  J°  !!?•  5*'**  "^  communications. 

(2)  In  the  field  of  broadcasting 

(8)  to  th.  neld  of  weather  obs^uon. 


(4)  to  the  field  of  tMraatrl*!  observation. 
(6)   In  tbe  field  of  scientific  and  other 
observations. 

(6)  to  the  field  of  materials  experiments. 

(7)  to  the  field  of  rocket  launchlngs. 
Section  3.  The  present  situation  In  the 

space  industry. 

( 1 )  Space  Industry  in  the  world. 

(3)  Space  todustry  In  Japan. 

Section  4.  Special  characteristics  of  the 
space  Industry  and  significance  of  its 
growth. 

( 1 )  An  Industry  envisioning  man's  future 

(3)  An  Industry  with  expecUtlons  of 
obtaining  a  broad  diffusion  effect  of  tech- 
nology. 

(3)  A  creative  knowledge-Intensive  Indus- 
try. 

(4)  An  Industry  essential  for  economic 
stability  and  security. 

(5)  An  Industry  offering  new  dreams  to 
msnrina. 

Chapter  2.  Future  Prospects  of  the  Space 
todustry.  *^ 

Section  1.  The  future  course  of  space  utlU- 
latlon  and  Its  contribution  to  sodety. 

(1)  to  the  field  of  communications 

(2)  to  the  field  of  broadcasting. 

(3)  to  the  field  of  weather  observation. 

(4)  to  the  field  of  terrestlal  observation 

(5)  Developing  new  fields  while  studylnK 
Its  utilization.  " 

Section  3.  Future  prospects  of  the  SDace 
Industrv.  ^^ 

(1)  Perspective  on  the  world's  space  in- 
dustry. "^ 

(3)  Perspective  on  Japan's  space  industry 
Chapter  3.   Problematical    Points   on   the 
Development  of  Japan's  Space  todustry 
Section  1.  A  frail  technical  baae. 

(1)  Overseas  dependency  on  essential 
technology. 

(2)  The  lag  In  domestic  production  of 
parts  and  materials. 

Section  2.  The  narrow  base  of  space  In- 
dustry market. 

( 1 )  Oovemment  demand  the  mainstay. 

(2)  Lag  In  overseas  advances. 

(3)  Effects  of  cost  price. 
Section   3.   ProblemaUcal   polnta   In   sys- 

tematliatlon. 

(1)  Technology  Induction  control  based 
on  United  States'  OMC  and  Export  Control 
based  on  TT.S.-Japan  Exchange  of  Protocol 

(2)  Relation  with  existing  related  regula- 
tions. 

(3)  Umltatlona  of  orbital  and  INqueney 
resources. 

(4)  Launching  site  problems. 
Chapter  4.  Policy  for  Japan's  Space  In- 
dustry Development. 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent technoloey. 

(1)  Development  of  positive  technology 
source  In  Japan. 

(2)  Furtherance  of  IndeDendent  technol- 
ogy development  In  the  civilian  sector. 

(3)  Promotion  of  technology  development 
based  on  national  experimental  research 
organizations. 

(4)  Promotion  of  International  Joint  de- 
velopment. 

(5)  Promotion  of  domestic  production  of 
space-use  parts  and  materials. 

(6)  Furtherance  of  acquisition  of  space- 
use  machinery  testing  and  manufactiirlng 
faculties. 

(7)  Maintenance  of  a  stable  budget  for 
space  development. 

Section  2.  Expansion  of  space-Industry  de- 
mand. 

(1)  Dissemtoatlon  and  development  of 
utilization  and  technology. 

(2)  Promoting  overseas  markets. 

(3)  Promotion  of  "cost-down." 
Section  3.  Policies  on  systematlzatlon. 
(1)  Technology  Induction  control  based  on 


U.S.  OUC  and  policy  on  export  control  based 
on  U.S.-Japan  Exchange  of  Protocol. 

(3)  Policy  ou  expansion  of  launcbtog  sat- 
ellites and  their  utilization. 

ntTSODDCnOM 

1.  A  new  page  In  space  uUIIsatlon  w«s 
written  when,  on  April  it>.  the  manned  space 
shuttle  Columbia  returned  safely  to  earth  af- 
ter Its  maiden  flight  oi:  54  hours. 

to  19(,9.  when  man  first  reached  the  moon 
In  Apollo  II,  the  world  heralded  the  feat  as  a 
triumph  In  inuns  scleatluc  achievement. 
However,  Ae  success  of  the  space  shuttle  as 
formally  Inaugurating  the  space  utilization 
age  was  coolly  received. 

3.  Now  man,  supported  by  modem  scien- 
tific progress,  has  succeeded  In  developing 
rockeu  and  satellites  anu  In  acquiring  the 
means  of  his  own  access  to  space,  to  space 
development  Initiated  primarily  by  the  U.S. 
and  USSR,  after  World  War  II,  the  objec- 
tive was  mainly  the  establishment  of  a  rocket 
and  earth  sateillte  technology,  but  owing  to 
the  subsequent  30  year-accretion  of  tech- 
nology, space  utilization  has  already  com- 
menced with  Intelsat  employed  as  interna- 
Uonal  telephone  relay.  International  televi- 
sion relay,  weather  satellites  for  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  telecommunications,  broad- 
casting, and  terrestrial  observations,  and 
man  has  already  been  enjoying  their  benefits. 
In  this  sense,  man,  while  advancing  space 
development  and  enjoying  Its  fruits.  Is 
awaiting  the  dawn  of  the  space  age. 

Looking  at  space  development  and  space 
utilization  prospectively  Into  the  31st  cen- 
tury, we  can  envision  space  factories,  electri- 
cal resources  from  planets,  space  colonies, 
and  the  like  expanding  without  limits  and. 
hopefully,  which  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  man's  Important  problems  of  energy 
resources  and  population. 

3.  to  Japan's  space  development  and  utili- 
zation program  since  the  successful  launch- 
ing of  the  satellite  OsumI  In  1970,  Japan  has 
succeeded  in  launching  30  satellites  to  date, 
but  In  technical  standards,  there  Is  a  big  gao 
compared  to  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

The  space  Industry  which  supports  Japan's 
space  development  and  utilization  has  been 
Instrumental  In  the  following  ways: 

(1)  Through  satellites  and  rocketry-use 
faclUtlea.  It  haa  made  possible  the  uUllzaUon 
01  air  space  and  has  contributed  to  the  Im- 
provement of  life. 

(3)  By  attaining  a  very  high  level  of 
technolo-ry  and  relying  on  Its  diffusion  ef- 
fect, It  has  upgraded  Japan's  Industrial  tech- 
nology. 

(3)  It  has  advanced  Japan's  creative 
knowledge-Intensive  industry. 

(4)  It  has  been  an  indispensable  Industry 
for  Japan's  economic  security  and  stability. 

(5)  It  has  presented  a  new  dream  to  man- 
kind. 

However,  in  observing  the  actual  situation 
of  Japan's  space  industry.  It  Is  characterized 
by: 

(1)  A  frail  technical  base; 

(3)  A  narrow-based  demand  market; 

(3)  The  onus  of  existing  re?ulatlons  on 
technology  Induction  Is  troublesome,  and 
ways  must  be  found  to  overcome  the  burden. 

However,  recent  technological  progress 
makes  us  take  notice:  no  one  ever  thought 
of  reaching  the  moon  after  only  60  years 
since  the  Wright  brothers'  flight. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  the  afore-mentloned 
situation,  the  Space  Industry  Basic  Prob- 
lems Deliberation  Council  was  established 
last  yesr  in  November  to  study  the  current 
state  of  the  space  Industry,  Its  future  course, 
problematical  points,  and  furtherance. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  In  Japan  to 
systematically  take  up  the  space  Industry  as 
an  Industry,  and  this  report  shows  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  a  course  of  seven 
meetings  held  by  the  Deliberation  CouncU. 
The  scale  of  Japan's  space  industry  has 
barely  reached  100  bllUon  yen  In  Minn^i  i 
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but  has  begun  to  attain  the  statua  of  an 
Industry  as  such.  It  is  at  thU  Juncture  that 
we  hope  that  this  report  will  be  helpful  in 
the  development  of  Japan's  space  industry. 

CONCLUSION 

Japan  has  the  future  prospect  of  advancing 
a  high-level  welfare  society,  but  there  are 
many  matters  which  mviet  be  resolved,  su<A 
as  energy  resources  and  economic  security 
and  statollUy. 

Japan's  ONP  Is  second  to  the  Ftee  World 
and  Japan's  scientific  and  techncdoglcal 
standards,  especially  In  electronics  and  ma- 
chinery Is  second  to  none. 

However,  Japan's  space  Industry  which  Is 
trying  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet  and  space 
ubUlzatlMi  lag  behtod  those  (rf  US.  and 
Europe. 

Owing  to  the  recent  space  shuttle  success, 
the  world  Is  to  a  major  transitional  stage  to 
enter  the  space  utlU^Uktion  age,  and  Japan, 
too,  should  ride  on  the  wave  of  the  future 
and  move  steadily  forward. 

to  this  sense,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
demand  for  fostering  the  space  Industry  Is 
great. 

to  the  future.  In  order  for  Japan's  devel- 
opment of  the  q>ace  Industry  in  Une  with 
the  U.S.  and  Europe,  it  Is  necessary  to  plan 
for  Its  furtherance  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
long-range  view  and  global  outlook. 

To  this  end,  the  government's  vigorous 
Implementation  of  Its  p<rilcy  Is  desirous,  and 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  report  will  form  a  guide 
for  Its  Implementation. 


A  BALANCED  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  seen  or  read  about  a  DOE  memo- 
randum dated  September  15  that  pur- 
ports to  indicate  how  the  DOE  intends 
to  meet  its  revised  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
targets  assigned  by  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  document  is  a  misprint,  perhaps  an 
early  draft  that  already  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  accurate, 
then  the  Department  of  Energy  appar- 
ently will  seek  to  achieve  its  budget  cuts 
by  phasing  out  the  fossil  fuels  program, 
the  energy  conservation  program,  the  re- 
newable energy  program  and  finally  by 
slashing  nearly  in  half  the  budget  for 
the  strategic,  petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  document  has 
any  veracity,  we  are  launched  on  a  course 
of  sheer  madness.  What  kind  of  a  signal 
are  we  sending  to  the  world  and  espe- 
cially to  OPEC  with  such  a  hard  about 
turn  in  national  energy  policy?  Have  we 
so  soon  forgotten  that  energy  is  a  major 
aspect  of  national  security  and  our  for- 
eign poUcy? 

For  example,  the  strategic  petrcdeum 
reserve  is  our  most  important  energy 
program  for  national  security  in  this 
decade.  We  have  a  quarter  Ullion  barrel 
stockpile  in  sight  now — projections  show 
240  million  barrels  will  be  in  storage  by 
December  31  of  this  ye&r.  An  adequate 
SPR  is  attainable  if  we  continue  buying 
oil  aggressively  and  the  time  Is  right  to 
buy  oil. 

Moreover,  Congress  has  created  an  off- 
budget  account  to  ftmd  the  SPR,  so  the 
administration  can  buy  oil  aggressively 
without  contributing  to  the  perceived 


deficit.  I  would  prefer  that  we  fully  fund 
the  SPR  on-budget,  but  if  the  funds  are 
not  available  on-budget,  as  tnis  mjii^ 
document  indicates,  then  let  us  keep  the 
SPR  off-budget.  And  if  pleasing  Wall 
Street  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  would  venture  to  say  that 
most  people  on  Wall  Street  understand 
the  need  for  it  (perhaps  better  than  OlSB 
Director  Stockman)  and  would  approve 
of  full  f imding  of  the  SPR. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  abcdition 
of  our  energy  conservation  programs  is 
equally  disturbing. 

This  administration  is  fortunate  in- 
deed tliat  there  is  an  oil  glut  in  the  world 
today  due  to  decreasing  demand  for  oil. 
Let  us  not  forget  what  is  causing  that  oil 
glut. 

While  domestic  production  of  crude  oU 
is  down  by  0.6  percent  for  the  first  253 
days  of  this  year  as  compared  to  last 
year,  we  are  importing  22.7  percent  less 
oil  (excluding  SPR)  a&  compared  to  last 
year.  Besides  Saudi  oil  production,  energy 
conservation  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
major  factor  here. 

Energy  analysts  have  recently  noted 
that  UJS.  oil  savings  between  1979  and 
1980  accounted  for  over  half  of  the  Free 
World's  reduction  in  oil  consumption  be- 
tween 1979  and  1980.  In  fact,  our  oil  sav- 
ings in  that  period  were  as  much  as  the 
total  oil  consumption  in  many  industrial- 
ized nations  in  Western  Europe  and  Asia. 

No  other  oil-importing  nation  can 
maintain  that  world  oil  glut  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  simply  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  our  oil  imports  and  our 
potential  for  energy  conservation. 

What  signal  are  we  sending  abroad  if 
we  phase  out  our  programs  to  weatherize 
our  buildings  and  to  perform  research  on 
more  efficient  furnaces,  water  heaters, 
and  appliances?  Earlier,  the  DOE  said 
that  we  should  accept  a  79-percent  cut  in 
the  fiscal  year  1982  conservation  budget 
because  the  energy  tax  credits  were 
sufficient  incentive.  Now  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reix>rts  that  the  administration 
is  considering  abolishing  these  tax  cred- 
its. And  this  DOE  memo  contemplates  a 
further  84-percent  cut  in  conservation 
programs  and  preparation  for  a  shut- 
down case. 

If  this  memo  is  accurate,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  to  conclude  that  this  administra- 
tion totally  fails  to  understand  how  much 
it  has  benefited  from  energy  conserva- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  a  proposal  contained  in 
this  memo  that  the  fossil  energy  program 
prepare  for  a  shutdown.  What  signal  are 
we  sending  to  our  allies  if,  first,  they  see 
us  dismantling  our  fossile  energy  pro- 
gram: second,  they  see  the  electrocardio- 
gram on  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
is  nearly  flat;  and  third,  they  see  that  the 
dredging  of  our  coal  exporting  ports  is 
stalled  by  a  philosophical  opposition  to 
Government  involvement?  At  such  a  rate. 
Mr.  President,  will  OPEC  ever  have  any- 
thing to  fear  fr3m  the  Siudi  Arabia  of 
coal,  as  we  are  often  called? 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  am  a 
staunch  supporter  of  nuclear  energy  In 
this  country.  Yet  I  take  little  consolation 


that  this  DOE  memo  shows  an  increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1982  request  in  the 
nuclear  programs  among  all  the  budget 
options  listed.  While  this  funding  Is 
needed,  and  it  is  essential,  we  still  are 
not  moving  toward  wiiat  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry needs  worst  of  all — ^nuclear  waste 
legislation  and  standardized  designs. 
What  signal,  Mr.  President,  are  we  send- 
ing when  we  fail  to  estaJblish  the  neces- 
sary Federal  nuclear  waste  program  be- 
cause of  philosophical  opposition  to  Gov- 
ernment involvement,  even  if,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  year,  the  costs 
of  that  involvement  would  be  fully  re- 
imbursed? 

The  real  danger  in  this  memorandum, 
assuming  it  has  some  validity,  is  that  it 
pr(^}oses  that  the  United  States  severely 
restrict  its  options  for  our  energy  future. 
I  reject  the  notion  that  fossil  fuels  de- 
velopment, energy  conservation,  renew- 
able energy  resources  (including  solar) 
have  no  role  in  a  Federsd  energy  policy. 
Our  national  security  demands  that  we 
maintain  and  develop  a  balanced  set  of 
cations. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  we  hear  pro- 
posals to  ab<dish  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Before,  I  could  excuse  this  talk 
as  uninformed  campaign  rhetoric.  I 
thought  surely  these  newcomers  would 
leam  that  even  prior  to  the  last  election 
well  over  half  of  the  DOE's  budget  was 
devoted  to  defense  and  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

Are  we  to  beUeve  that  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  now  assured? 
Or  are  we  to  believe  that  by  abcriishing 
the  DOE  we  will  achieve  energy  security? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
balancing  the  budget  requires  that  we 
abandon  a  balanced  national  energy 
poUcv  or  that  we  Jeopardize  the  attain- 
ment of  energv  security.  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  memorandum  and  the  rumors 
of  efforts  to  abolish  the  DOE  do  not  re- 
flect the  views  of  this  administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
document  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob lection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

DxPAKTMBNT  or  ENCaCT 

RBVISKD  FISCAL  TCAB  ISSS  OICB  BUDCTr  RSOmtST 

As  a  result  of  the  Presidential  review  of 
the  overall  Federal  budget,  the  Department 
must  stringently  reduce  fiscal  year  1982  and 
1983  budget  authority  and  outlays.  Achiev- 
ing these  reductions  will  reculre  a  substan- 
tial downward  adjustment  of  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  requests,  as  well  as  reductions  of 
fiscal  year  1982  and  prior  year  funds.  Be- 
cause of  the  time  lag  between  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  In  any  given  year,  sig- 
nificant reductions  to  budget  authority  may 
be  reoulred.  In  order  to  reduce  outlays  by 
the  required  amount.  This  Is  esoedally  true 
m  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1983.  The  attached 
formats  are  to  be  prepared  by  your  mganlza- 
tlon  and  will  serve  as  the  primary  decisional 
documents  in  determining  how  the  deduc- 
tions will  be  spread  to  the  various  decision 
units.  These  forms  are  to  be  received  In  the 
Ofllce  of  Budget  no  later  than  C.03m  Sep- 
tember 31.  1981. 

Attachment  A  la  a  Ubie  reflecting  the 
allocation  to  your  organization  of  the  re- 
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duced  ceilings.  In  some  cssss,  this  alloca- 
tion reflects  several  reduction  levels.  The 
table  Is  stated  In  terms  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays.  Departmental  components  must 
distribute  the  allocation  to  the  various  de- 
cision units  and  Identify  reductions  In  their 
fiscal  year  1983  budget,  as  well  as  reductions 
m  fiscal  year  1983  and  prior  year  funds 
which  must  be  proposed  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  budget  authority  and  outlay^ 
ceilings. 

An  analysis.  In  the  format  of  Attachment 
B,  must  be  completed  for  each  decision  unit. 
The  starting  point  for  the  analysis  for  fiscal 
years  1983  Is  the  first  decrement  below  the 
original  Department  request  (previously 
known  as  "Revised  OMB  Target").  For  fiscal 


year  1982,  the  starting  point  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  currently  pending 
before  Congress.  The  analysis  provides  for 
Identification  of  reductions  to  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  In  both  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  The  format  provides  for  a  listing 
of  reductions  and  subtotals  for  each  fund- 
ing level  Included  In  the  attached  allocation 
of  reductions.  The  second  part  of  the  anal- 
ysis requires  a  narrative  explanation  of  the 
Impact  of  the  reduction.  The  narrative 
should  be  objective  and  explain  what  will 
be  accomplished  at  the  reduced  funding 
levels,  as  well  as  what  will  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  reductions  Included  must  re- 
fiect  the  true  priorities  of  the  Department. 
No  attempt  should   be   made   to  offer   up 
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actlvlUes  which  have  a  high  priority  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  reduction. 

Departmental  organizations  should  also 
prepare  a  summary  schedule  In  the  format 
of  Attachment  C.  A  separate  summary  table 
should  be  prepared  for  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays. 

As  Indicated  above.  Attachments  B  and  C 
are  due  to  the  Office  of  Budget  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  Hearings  before  the  Secretary,  Deputy 
SecreUry  and  Under  Secretary  will  be  sched- 
uled the  week  of  September  21.  Final  revised 
allowances  will  be  dl-rtrlbuted  September  25. 
Revised  budgets  reflecting  the  Secretary's 
allowance  will  be  due  to  the  Office  of  Budget 
on  October  2.  Additional  guidance,  as  neces- 
sary, wlU  be  provided  as  developed. 
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CONCLUSION   OF    MORNTNO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


ORmXl  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  business  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  to  the 
business  before  the  Senate,  the  majority 
leader  has  authority  to  call  up  the  fol- 
lowing bills  from  the  calendar:  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  233,  S.  1365  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  Amendments;  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  237,  e.  1475  Extension  of  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  Calendar 
Order  No.  85.  S.  306  the  Hydroelectiic 
bill;  and  Calendar  Order  No.  117.  S.  11C5 
the  Defense  Production  Act;  not  neces- 
sarily in  that  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chali'. 


BANKRUPTCY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  on  yesterday.  I 
call  up  Calendar  Order  No.  233.  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1365)  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  regarding  farm  produce  storage  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BABDSR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  manager  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  I  am  advised,  are  avail- 
able and  will  be  here  shortly. 

Tlie  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
announce,  however,  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention shortly  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
cess over  until  2  p.m.  So  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  any  significant 
amount  of  debate  on  this  measiu-e  at 
this  time. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  1365. 

Ur  AMENDMENT  NO.  404 

(Purpose:    To   provide   for   Clarification   of 
Ambiguities,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
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TtM  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
yiuticwM  an  unprlnted  unendment  ntimbered 
Mi. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dtopensed  with. 

•nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  10,  add  the  foUowlng  after 
the  word  "qnantltlee": 

";  howwer.  such  term  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued to  include  any  retail  grocery  busl- 
neas  operation." 

On  page  8.  strike  out  lloM  14  through  18. 
and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(6)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farming 
operaUona  arising  from  the  sale  or  conver- 
sion of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  en- 
gaged In  the  buslneaa  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility— 

(A)  where  such  sale  or  conversion  oc- 
curred within  180  days  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  or  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  debtor's  business,  whichever  oc- 
curs first;  but  only 

(B)  to  the  extent  of  sa.OOO  for  each  such 
individual." 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  3  through  4, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title.  In  a  case  filed  under  such 
title  by.  or  with  respect  to.  a  person  engaged 
In  the  busmess  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility,  the  court" 

On  page  6.  line  9,  delete  the  word  "the" 
which  follows  the  phrase  "physical  asseU 
of",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "all"; 
and  on  line  10.  delete  the  word  "facility" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "fadll- 
Uea". 

On  page  8,  strike  out  llnea  20  through  23, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  was  held  by  the  debtor  as  bailee 
only,  without  benefit  of  legal  or  equitable 
title,  and  that  title  to  such  produce  was 
vested  m  the  claimant;  or" 

On  page  7,  line  2,  Insert  the  foUowlng  after 
the  word  "value":  "or  burdensome". 

On  page  7.  Une  34,  strike  out  all  through 
page  8.  line  3,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  cotirt's  satisfaction  that 
the  trustee  sold  farm  produce  aa  to  which 
UUe  Ues  In  the  claimant,  the" 

On  page  0.  line  8.  Insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "value":  "or  burdensome." 

On  paga  9,  strike  out  lines  21  through  28, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(D)  Kspenses  and  compensation  of  the 
court  or  trustee  Incurred  pursuant  to  the 
liquidation  and  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce and  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  nald.  In 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  aectlon  330 
of  this  title.  In  the  fcMowlng  manner:" 

On  page  II.  strike  out  lines  5  and  6.  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "rights 
of  ownership  to  farm  produce,  legal  or  equit- 
able title  to  which  does  not  exist  In  the 
debtor,  as  reflected  by  the" 

On  page  IS.  strike  out  Unas  11  through 
19.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"councU  pursuant  to  such  section.  The  ap- 
peal shall  be  perfected  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  applicable  to  the  prosecution  of 
appeals  under  this  title.  The  district  court 
(or  bankruptcy  panel)  shall  rule  upon  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  order  of  stay 
so  entered  Is  appropriate,  in  consideration 
of  the  provislona  of  Rule  82  of  the  FMenJ 
Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  and  the  law  m>- 
pllcable  thereunder,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  docketing  of  tlie  appwl." 
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On  page  14.  strike  out  llnea  16  through 
page  16.  line  2,  aad  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  fcdlotrlng: 

"(g)  .n  actione  lUed  under  tbls  title  In  any 
State  wherein  an  agency  exists  which  oper- 
ates under  the  supervision  of  that  State's 
government,  and  which  Is  charged  with  the 
responslibUlty  for  presiding  over  the  liquida- 
tion of  an  Insolvent  farm  produce  storage 
facility  licensed  under  the  laws  of  such  State, 
the  bankn^>tcy  court  shall  ^polnt  the  dlrec- 
t<H'  of  such  State  agency  to  act  as  co-trustee 
together  with  the  private  trustee.  If  any.  ^- 
polnted  under  this  title.  loid  such  party  shaU 
perform  the  duties  required  of  the  trustee 
under  this  section  untU  the  completion  ot 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  farm 
produce  required  by  this  section:  Provided, 
that  such  co-trustee  shaU  not  be  relieved  of 
Its  responsibilities  before  the  orders  of  aban- 
donment required  to  be  entered  under  this 
section  are  made.  Said  co-trustee  shall  per- 
form all  duties  required  of  the  trustee  under 
tbls  section,  but  ehaU  not  be  required  to 
perfonn  any  duties  of  the  trustee  muidated 
by  any  other  provisions  of  this  title.  Said  co- 
trustee shall  not  recover  any  compensation 
out  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  for  the  services 
performed  under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  actions  filed  under  this  title  by  a 
debtor  in  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act,  the  bankruptcy 
court  shall  appoint  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  Onlted 
States  Department  of  Agrlculttire  to  act  as 
CO- trustee  together  with  the  private  trustee, 
If  any.  appointed  under  this  title;  and  such 
party  shall  perform  the  duties  required  of 
the  trustee  under  this  section  untU  the  com- 
pletion of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
farm  produce  required  by  this  section:  Pro- 
vided, that  such  co-trustee  shall  not  be  re- 
lieved of  Its  responsibilities  before  the  orders 
of  abandonment  required  to  be  ent^'ed  under 
this  section  are  made.  Said  co-trustee  shaU 
perform  all  duties  required  of  the  trustee 
under  this  section,  but  shall  not  toe  required 
to  perform  any  duties  of  the  trustee  man- 
dated by  any  other  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  co-trustee  shall  not  recover  any" 

On  page  17.  add  the  following  after  Une  31 : 

"Sac.  11.  Section  546(2)  U  amended  by 
striking  the  semicolon  following  the  word 
"exists",  and  adding  the  following:  ".  eoMept 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  lien 
Interest  arising  by  vlrute  of  the  provisions  of 
7US.C.S.  262(a);" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  bring  up 
S.  1365  for  consideration,  together  with 
certain  amendments  thereto  which  I 
have  filed  with  the  clerk  todav.  i  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  for  the 
record  concerning  the  bill  and  these 
amendments. 

S.  1365  is  the  result  of  the  inquiry  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Courts  into  problems  posed  for  the  agri- 
cultural communities  of  our  Nation  by 
farm  produce  storage  facility  bankrupt- 
cies. Over  the  past  few  years,  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  Central  Midwestern 
and  Southeastern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  steady  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  crop  eleva- 
tor insolvencies  which  have  detrimen- 
tally affected  farm  producers,  elevator 
financiers,  and  other  segments  of  the 
agribusiness  community. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  result  of 
these  bankruptcies  has  been  that  farm 
producers  have,  in  most  cases,  been  un- 
able to  obtain  quick  distribution  of  the 


crop  assets  they  hold  In  storage  in  those 
defunct  elevators.  Fanners  in  Missouri, 
Kansas.  Indiana.  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Illi- 
nois, and  Arkansas  have  seen  thousands 
of  bushels  of  grain,  soybeans,  and  other 
cash  crops  tied  up  in  bankruptcy  courts 
under  circumstances  making  It  dUBcult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  those  farmers  to 
recover  the  crops,  owned  by  them,  which 
had  been  deposited  with  those  elevators 
on  storage  contracts. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Courts  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  the  objective  of  examining  wb8it 
changes  might  be  made  in  current  bank- 
ruptcy law  and  procedures  to  expedite 
the  abandonment  of  crops  which  are  not 
part  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  elevator 
operator,  as  well  as  those  secured  to  the 
extent  of  their  market  value,  which  have 
no  equity  value  for  the  estate. 

Two  days  of  hearings,  at  which  abun- 
dant written  and  oral  testimony  was  pre- 
sented, and  the  research  of  Judiciary 
Committee  staff  elicited  the  need  for 
the  changes  in  law  and  procedure  which 
are  embodied  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  not  take  the  time  now  to  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  A  complete 
statement  detailing  the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  legislation,  the  events 
that  gave  It  impetus,  and  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  their  effect  on 
existing  law  and  practice  will  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
expedited  abandonment  procedure  for 
crop  assets  held  by  an  insolvent  elevator 
operator:  It  provides  for  the  granting  of 
a  statutory  lien  to  farm  producers  on 
crop  assets  held  by  an  insolvent  elevator 
warehouse  upon  a  sales  contract  for 
which  the  producer  has  not  been  paid: 
And  it  grants  a  priority  position  to  farm 
producers  in  any  distribution  of  assets  to 
unsecured  creditors,  where  those  pro- 
ducers have,  even  after  distribution.  stUI 
suffered  a  loss  due  to  shortage  of  cn^ 
assets  on  hand. 

It  would  also  bring  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  who  have  statutory  re- 
sponsibUity  for  supervising  the  liquida- 
tion of  insolvent  elevators  into  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  to  act  as  cotrustee  In 
directing  the  liquidation  of  farm  produce 
and  distribution  of  assets,  thus  ending 
conflicts  in  jurisdiction  between  bank- 
ruptcy courts  and  those  agencies. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  offered 
to  the  bin  would  make  several  minor 
changes  which  have  been  reouested  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
.Tu'sWce.  The  amendments  are  primarily 
technical  in  nature,  and  do  not  affect 
the  thrust  of  the  legislation:  they  are 
based  upon  comments  received  from 
tho'^e  aeercles  after  the  committee  re- 
port was  fUed. 

Most  of  them  involve  8Ub«!t1tutlng 
laneuaee  of  greater  specificity  for  pass- 
ares  perceived  as  ambleuous  by  those 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  review  the 
bill,  or  correcting  erroneous  cross  refer- 
encing citations;  and  they  are  self -ex- 
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platiatory.  I  would,  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  $2,000.  6-month 
limitation  is  placed  upon  the  priority 
created  in  the  bill  for  farm  producers 
who  wind  up  in  the  position  of  general 
Insecured  creditors  in  a  storage  facility 
bankruptcy  by  these  amendments.  This 
will  conform  the  priority  provision  in 
the  bill  to  other,  similar  sections  of  the 
bankruptcy  code,  and  will  be  more  equit- 
able to  other  creditors  In  the  bankruptcy 
proceeding. 

I  have  proposed  this  change  because, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  previous  state- 
ments, I  am  concerned  that  this  bill  not 
be  viewed  as  class  legislation  designed  to 
benefit  farmers  at  the  expense  of  other 
creditors  in  bankruptcy.  Also,  I  note  that 
these  amendments  provide  for  the  ex- 
emption of  the  new  statutory  lien  for 
farmers  from  the  effect  of  section  545(2) 
of  title  11,  the  lien  avoidance  section  of 
the  code. 

The  previous  amendments  I  filed  on 
July  27  (amendment  No.  523)  have  been 
Incorporated  into  the  amendments  I  filed 
today,  and  I  urge  favorable  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  amendments  filed  to- 
day and  the  bill  as  amended  thereby. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  concern  which 
have  been  expressed  to  me  about  the 
content  of  our  final  legislation  as  modi- 
fled  by  these  amendments  relate  to,  first, 
the  statutory  lien  created  for  farmers; 
and  second,  the  requirement  in  this  leg- 
islation that  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
liquidate  crop  assets  and  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  those  assets  to  the  farmers 
and  other  owners  of  grain.  With  respect 
to  the  first  matter,  I  call  attention  to 
the  final  language  of  the  statutory  lien 
section,  which  limits  that  lien  to  a  pe- 
riod of  60  days  from  the  date  the  con- 
tract for  sale  Is  formed. 

TTiis  limitation  was  placed  upon  the 
Hen  after  suggestions  received  by  bank- 
ing groups  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion imposed.  Some  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  this  provision  might  inhibit 
the  financing  flexibUity  of  smaller  ele- 
vators: However,  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
after  exploring  this  issue  with  a  number 
of  persons  who  are  directly  involved  in 
the  elevator  financing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  it  will  result  in  a  more  careful 
analysis,  by  the  lending  institutions  In 
the  field,  of  the  financial  stability  of  lo- 
cal elevators.  Further,  the  fact  that  the 
lien  is  for  a  limited  duration  means  that 
a  financing  bank  need  only  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  books  of  the  eleva- 
tor to  determine  the  amount  of  produce 
purchases  for  the  preceding  60  days  and 
discount  any  loan  by  an  equivalent 
amount  to  protect  its  position. 

On  the  matter  of  liquidation,  I  would 
note  that  every  agency  with  which  my 
staff  has  had  discussions  concerning  the 
problems  of  distribution  has  emphasized 
the  importance  and  efficiency  of  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  straight  liquidation 
of  farm  produce  and  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,  rather  than  attempting 
to  distribute  crops  in  kind.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  fourfold :  First,  the  problems 
of  shrinkage  and  spoilage  would  require 
that  an  Insolvent  elevator  be  emptied 
and  reloaded  to  accurately  asseas  the 


quantity  and  quality  of  produce  on  hand; 
second,  the  Inevitable  administrative 
problems  that  will  result  when  some 
owners  request  distribution  In  kind, 
while  others  request  distribution  in  cash : 
third,  the  problem  of  protecting  the  se- 
curity and  quality  of  produce  which  Is 
hdd  by  the  trustee  pending  any  appeal 
of  abandonment  orders;  and  fourth,  the 
increased  administrative  costs  which  re- 
sult from  l^ese  problems. 

ISy  legldatlMi  avoids  all  of  these  prob- 
lems by  requiring  liquidation  of  the  crop 
assets  at  the  outset  of  any  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  And  there  are  advantages 
for  the  farm  producer:  First,  the  value 
of  his  produce  is  not  diminished  by 
spoilage  or  theft  (as  Is  often  the  case 
under  present  procedure,  where  the  pro- 
duce sits  untended  in  a  warehouse  for 
months  or  years  on  end) ;  second,  in  tiie 
event  of  an  unsuccessful  appeal  of  aban- 
donment orders — where  a  stay  on  dis- 
tribution of  proceeds  Is  ordered  by  ttie 
bankruptcy  court — the  owner  of  grain 
who  Is  entitled  to  distribution  gets  his 
share  with  Interest,  plus  the  difference 
between  his  original  share  value  &&  liqui- 
dated, and  any  higher  intermediate 
price  which  that  share  would  have  ob- 
tained on  the  open  market  during  the 
pendency  of  appeal. 

Under  the  procedure  Incorporated  in 
tills  bill,  the  farmer  can  take  his  cash 
distribution  and  within  a  day  of  final 
distribution  repurchase  his  position  in 
the  crop  if  he  believes  market  conditions 
warrant  it. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  this  legislation  is  more  than 
adequate  to  protect  the  interests  of  grain 
owners  caught  in  the  web  of  an  elevator 
banluiiptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  1866 
I.  pxnuon  or  raa  bxxx 

The  purjxMe  of  the  bUl  1b  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978.  and  Chapter 
10  of  Title  7  U.S.C.  (n.S.  Warehouse  Act),  to 
accomplish  the  foUowlng  objectives: 

(1)  Create  a  procedure  which  would  re- 
quire expedited  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce required  to  be  abandoned  under  provi- 
sions of  the  bankruptcy  code  which  Is  held 
by  a  debtor  in  bankruptcy  who  is  engaged 
In  the  biislness  of  operating  a  farm  pro- 
duce storage  faculty; 

(3)  Create  a  procedure  to  govern  dlstrlbu- 
tlcm  of  abandoned  farm  produce  which  pro- 
tects the  ownership  Interests  of  parties  who 
have  delivered  such  farm  produce  over  to  a 
debtor  engaged  In  the  business  of  operating 
a  farm  produce  storage  facility  upon  a  con- 
tract of  bailment; 

(3)  Create  a  statutory  lien  in  favor  of 
farm  producers  who  have  delivered  farm 
produce  to  a  storage  facility  upon  a  contract 
of  sale  but  have  not  received  payment  there- 
for, for  a  maximum  period  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  such  Hen  to  attach  to  any  farm  produce 
then  owned  by  the  debtor; 

(4)  Create  a  priority  position,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  assets  to  general  unsecured 
creditors  In  bankruptcy,  in  favor  of  farm 
producers  with  respect  to  debts  arising  out 
of  the  sale  or  conversion  of  farm  produce  to 


or  by  a  debtor  in  banluruptcy  engaged  in  ttae 
business  of  operating  a  farm  storage  faclUty; 

(5)  Prohibit  the  scheduling  of  the  buslneas 
debts  of  a  person  engage  in  the  business  of 
operating  a  farm  produce  storage  facility  in 
wage-earner  proceedings  under  Chapter  13 
of  the  bankruptcy  code;  and 

(6)  Prohibit  the  involuntary  bailment  of 
farm  produce  owned  by  third  parties  to  a 
debtor  who,  being  engaged  in  the  bustnesa 
of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  facUity, 
seeks  reorganization  of  such  business  imder 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  11  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy code. 

a.  nmootrcnoir 

Mr.  President.  S.  1366  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  June  16.  1981. 
The  biU  is  designed  to  respond  to  the  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  the  farm  producing  com- 
munity with  respect  to  farm  produce  storage 
facility  bankruptcies,  as  those  concerns  and 
needs  were  expressed  during  hearings  held 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Courts  on  April  6th  and 
May  18th.  1981.  These  hearings  were 
prompted  by  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  bankruptcy  of  three  farm  produce  stor- 
age companies  which  owned  and  operated 
thirteen  crop  storage  faculties  In  the  states 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Testimony  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hopkins,  Coordinator  of  the  Grain 
Regulatory  Services  Program  of  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Sub- 
committee reflected  that  these  elevator  com- 
panies (commonly  owned  by  three  brothers, 
d/b/a/Prisbee  Cotton  Company.  James  Oln 
and  Elevator  Company,  and  James  Agri- 
Center.  Inc..  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  James  Brothers  Elevators) .  filed  volun- 
tary petitions  In  bankruptcy  in  the  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Arkansas  on  August  11.  1980.  Two 
of  tliese  companies  applied  for  liquidation 
under  Chapter  7  of  Title  11;  the  third 
(James  Agrl-Cent«r)  filed  for  rewganicatlon 
under  Chanter  11  of  that  title. 

Mr.  Hopkins  related  that  Immediately 
prior  to  the  filings  in  bankruotey.  the  James 
Brothers  had,  on  August  8,  1980,  notified  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture  that  all 
their  legal  entitles  were  unable  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Missouri  Oraln 
Warehouse  Law  and  that  they  wished  to  vol- 
untarily surrender  possession  of  the  five 
Missouri  warehouses  to  the  Department.  By 
ordem  dated  August  13,  1980,  the  Director  of 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
appointed  receiver  of  each  of  the  Debtors' 
warehouses  by  those  Circuit  Courts  of  Mis- 
souri in  accordance  with  the  authority  set 
forth  in  Section  411.619.6  of  the  Missouri 
Oraln  Warehouse  Law.  Upon  such  appoint- 
ment, employees  of  the  Department  took 
possession  of  each  of  the  five  warehouses. 

Within  a  short  time  of  the  fillnn  in  bank- 
ruptcy on  August  11.  1981,  the  Arkansas 
bankruptcy  cotirt  appointed  an  Interim 
trustee  for  the  partnership  debtors.  The 
banlcruptcy  trustee  obtained  an  order  dated 
Aueust  37.  1980,  from  the  bankruptcy  court 
authorizing  him  to  operate  the  business  of 
the  partnership  debtors,  which  included  the 
right  on  his  part  to  perform  grain  purchase 
agreements  that  the  debtors  had  made  with 
farmers.  Upon  request,  he  was  also  given  the 
right  to  resell  the  grain  so  purchased  to 
other  parties  pursuant  to  certain  contracts 
of  purchase  and  sale,  which  involved  large 
quantities  of  grain.  Some  of  the  farmer-sell- 
ers were  even  being  required  to  sell  addi- 
tional grain  to  the  trustee,  who  refused  to 
release  their  stored  grain.  Because  of  their 
ability  to  take  possession  of  their  own  prop- 
erty, the  farmer-deoositors  took  possession 
of.  and  barricaded  others  from  entering,  the 
Rlstlne,  Missouri,  grain  warehouse  adminis- 
tered by  the  bankruptcy  trustee.  The  bank- 
ruptcy trustee  responded  with  a  motion  to 
the  court  for  orders  finding  the  fanners  in 
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contempt  of  court,  which  asserted  that  these 
Bflssouri  farmer-depositors  were  guUty  of 
unlawful  possession,  criminal  trespass,  and 
blockade. 

On  September  17.  1980.  the  bankruptcy 
court  granted  an  order  directing  the  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Arkansas  and  the  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  to  remove  all 
persons  blockading  the  facilities  and  direct- 
ing that  the  marshals  arrest  and  bring  be- 
fore the  bankruptcy  court  any  persons  found 
to  be  blockading  or  barricading  the  James 
Brothers  facilities  or  interfering  with  the 
trustee's  "capacity  to  operate  the  debtor's 
business";  United  States  Marshals  appeared 
at  the  premises  in  force.  In  response  to  de- 
mands of  the  trustee  in  bankruotcy.  the 
Missouri  Receiver  involuntarily  surrendered 
possession,  and.  on  September  17,  1980,  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture's  em- 
ployees turned  over  the  keys  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy trustee,  his  emloyees  and  agents.  The 
Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture's  em- 
ployees surrendered  to  the  trustee  only  be- 
cause they  were  threatened  with  contempt. 

After  consideration  by  the  Missouri  At- 
torney General  and  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  options  available  to  the 
state  of  Missouri  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
its  Oraln  Laws,  the  state  of  Missouri  filed 
enforcement  proceedings  In  the  Circuit  Court 
of  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri,  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1980.  After  an  ex  parte  hearing,  that 
Circuit  Court  Issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order  prohibiting  the  bankruptcy  trustee 
from  exercising  any  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  the  grain  located  In  Missouri.  Immediate- 
ly thereafter,  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture  were  ad- 
vised that  contempt  proceedings  against  the 
Circut  Court  would  be  held  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  on  October  23.  1980.  On  Octo- 
ber 30.  1980.  the  state  of  Missouri  filed  a  Pe- 
tition for  Writ  of  Prohibition  in  the  District 
Court  In  Arkansas  and,  on  December  2,  1980, 
that  Court  decided  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
had  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  grain 
located  in  Missouri. 

That  decision  held,  in  effect,  that  the 
bankruptcy  court  properly  exercised  prelim- 
inary Jurisdiction  over  crop  assets  In  which 
the  debtor  held  a  possessory  interest,  sub- 
ject to  final  determination  of  ownership  in- 
terests as  between  holders  of  wairehouse  re- 
celpt.s  (documents  of  tlMe)  and  .scale  tickets 
(receipts)  obtained  from  the  debtor  as  docu- 
mentary evidences  of  ownership  of  crop  as- 
sets delivered  to  the  debtor  upon  contracts 
of  bailment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  debtor 
and  tbe  debtor's  asslenees.  on  the  other.  (In 
Re  State  of  Mitsouri,  et  al  vs.  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Arkansas,  Nos.  80-2198  and  89-2179  [8th 
CIrc.  19811.) 

Farm  producer-depositors  became  Increas- 
ingly impatient  during  the  litigation  process 
described  above,  and  on  February  16,  1981, 
one  orotlucer  forcibly  removed  aporoxlmately 
33.000  bushels  of  soybeans  from  the  Rlstlne, 
Missouri  elevator  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Coxirt,  which  he  owned  and  had 
deposited  therewith.  This  was  done  In  viola- 
tion of  orders  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and 
with  the  assistance  and  support  of  several 
hundred  farmers.  The  soybeans  removed 
were  taken  to  a  nearby  elevator  and  rede- 
posited.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  that  pro- 
ducer was  arraigned  on  federal  charges  r»- 
latlng  to  these  acts  in  earlv  March  of  1981. 
The  charges  were  subsequentlv  drooped  by  a 
federal  grand  Jury  on  March  30.  1981. 

The  events  in  the  James  Brothers  case  were 
symptomatic  of  similar  oroblems  exoertenced 
by  farm  producer  groiios  and  state  Depart- 
ment of  Aertculture  officials  In  farm  storage 
facility  bankruotclea  throuehout  the  United 
States  during  the  past  several  years.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Courts 


established  that  the  foUowlng  problems,  en- 
countered In  the  James  Brothers  cases,  have 
repeatedly  hindered  the  proper  distribution 
of  -arm  produce  located  !n  storaee  facilities 
that  are  the  subject  of  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy: 

(1)  Delay  in  abandonment  of  crop  assets 
owned  by  parties  who  have  delivered  such 
assets  to  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment, with  delays  in  excess  of  two  years  not 
uncommon: 

(3)  ConfUcta  In  Jurisdiction  between  the 
bankruptcy  courts  and  state  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  super- 
vising the  liqiadatlon  of  insolvent  storage 
facilities; 

(3)  The  requirements  of  present  law  which 
mandate  that  owners  of  crop  assets  held  by 
the  debtor  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  status  as 
a  bailee  must  share  grain  assets  held  by  the 
trustee  In  bankruptcy  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
with  any  creditor  holding  a  security  interest 
in  osse's  of  a  sl-nllar  type  which  a-e  own  id  bv 
the  debtor,  such  that  the  bailors  of  such 
storage  contract  crop  assets  have  the  value  of 
their  property  diminished  for  the  benefit  of 
such  creditors  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
produce  on  band; 

(4)  The  im protected  status,  as  unsecured 
creditors  In  bankruptcy,  of  farmers  who 
have  sold  crops  to  a  farm  produce  storage 
facility  but  have  not  received  payment  for 
that  crop: 

(5)  The  reluctance  of  some  courts  to  ac- 
cept warehouse  receipts  and  scale  tickets,  the 
principal  documents  used  In  warehouse  busi- 
ness to  establish  record  bf  ownership  of  crop 
assets  stored  In  warehouse  faculties  on  bail- 
ment contracts,  as  evidence  of  ownership  in 
bankruptcy  abandonment  proceedings:   and 

(6)  The  tendency  of  certain  bankruptcy 
courts  to  attach  balled  property  for  the  pay- 
ment of  trxistee  fees  ana  expenses  Incurred 
In  performing  services  unrelated  to  that 
balled  property. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Courts  received 
testimony  from  officials  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  state  warehouse 
regulatory  and  licensing  agencies,  farm  pro- 
ducer organizations,  the  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Association,  and  representatives  of 
various  banking  associations  which  detailed 
the  occurrence  of  these  problems  In  ware- 
house bankruptcies  In  twenty-two  states  of 
the  midwest  and  southeastern  areas  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years.  Wit- 
nesses further  described  hardships  thus 
created  for  the  agricultural  communities  af- 
fected by  storage  facility  bankruptcies.  In- 
cluding disruption  of  local  commodity 
markets;  economic  stress  upon  farmers  (in 
many  cases  forcing  farmers  to  incur  in- 
creased debt  obligations)  with  a  resulting 
"ripple"  effect  on  local  agribusiness  com- 
panies; and  tensions  between  local  farmers, 
businesses,  and  officials  of  government  agen- 
cies Involved  In  the  problem  (law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  Courts,  and  state  and  fed- 
eral agricultural  officials). 

In  response  to  the  events  surrounding  the 
James  Brothers  cases,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas drafted  and  Introduced,  on  March  31. 
1981,  S.  839.  a  bill  designed  to  address  these 
problems.  After  hearings  were  completed,  a 
substitute  bill  was  prepared  and  Introduced 
as  S.  1365  on  June  15,  1981.  S.  1335  incor- 
porates many  of  the  original  provisions  of  S. 
839  In  addition  to  further  measures  rec- 
ommended by  witnesses  who  aopeared  at  the 
hearings,  or  submitted  written  comment.  S. 
1365  was  polled  out  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
the  Courts  on  June  22,  1981,  and  was  con- 
sidered and  was  ordered  reported  favorably 
by  the  full  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
June  25,  1981.  The  Committee  Report  was 
filed  on  July  27, 1981. 

After  the  bill  was  ordered  reported,  the 
committee  received  the  Administration's 
views  on  the  bill  bv  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block,  who  expressed  some 


concern  regarding  (1)  what  law  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  determination  of  the  status  of 
storage  faciUty  receipts  as  evidence  of  own- 
e-silp  o.'  cr^'-s  and  (2)  an  ambiguous  cross 
referencing  cite  in  the  bill. 

The  concerns  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture relating  to  the  applicability  of  stats 
law  to  the  determination  of  ownership  in- 
terests In  property  mandated  to  be  aban- 
doned under  the  bill  reported  have  been  ad- 
dressed In  the  comme.its  contained  in  the 
sectional  analys'.8  Included  as  part  of  the 
Committee  Report.  Specifically,  the  com- 
ments accompanying  section  1,  subsection 
(3).  and  section  6,  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  of 
the  new  section  555  created  by  section  6  of 
the  bill,  mandate  that  state  or  federal  law 
(whichever  Is  applica'}le).  usages  of  trade, 
and  the  nature  of  the  contract  between  the 
parties  shall  be  referred  to  in  determining 
questions  of  ownership. 

Finally,  the  Department's  suggestion  that 
subparagraph  (a)(4)(D)  of  the  new  section 
555  created  by  section  6  of  the  bill  be  ame.id- 
ed  to  clarify  cross  references  relating  to  the 
payment  of  fees  and  expenses  of  the  court 
and  trustee  is  endorsed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Due  to  the  delayed  receipt  of  the 
Department's  comments  upon  the  bill,  this 
change  could  not  be  made  prior  to  the  Com- 
mittee vote  on  reporting  out  the  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  change  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment has  been  incorporated  into  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
flled.  In  addition,  the  aroe.'idment  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  flled  addresses  another 
matter  which  was  of  concern  to  him 
throughout  the  hearings  on  this  matter. 
That  concern  is,  that  the  bill  not  appear  to 
be  "class"  legislation  favoring  farmers  at  the 
expense  of  other  creditors  In  bankruptcy. 
The  focus  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas'  con- 
cern is  the  priority  created  for  farm  pro- 
ducers who,  having  suffered  ultimate  loss  at 
the  hands  of  the  operator  of  a  storage  facU- 
ity in  bankruptcy  due  to  a  shortage  of  crop 
assets  in  the  storage  facility,  become  imse- 
cured  creditors  In  bankruptcy  to  the  extent 
of  that  loss.  As  the  bUl  Is  repKirted,  there  is 
no  time  or  dollar  limitation  upon  that  pri- 
ority, in  contrast  to  other  priorities — such 
as  wages  and  pension  plan  payments — which 
nrn  contained  In  the  bankruptcy  code.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  deals  with  this  problem  by  placing 
a  one-year /two-thousand  dollar  limitation 
upon  that  priority  payment  to  farm  produc- 
ers, thus  affording  more  equity  to  other  un- 
secured priority  claimants  in  the  bankrupt- 
cy proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  request  that  a  summary  of  the  blU. 
and  a  sectional  analysis  thereof  which  has 
been  prepared  by  staff,  and  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  b« 
printed  in  the  Rzcoao  following  these  re- 
marks. 

m.  PROVISIONS  or  s.   ises:   summast  axo 

SECnONAt,   ANALTSIS 

it.  Summary 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  con- 
tains provisions  which  respond  to  the  prob- 
lems Identified  by  witnesses  as  areas  of  pri- 
mary concern  In  six  principal  ways,  as  de- 
tailed below: 

(1)  The  bill  creates  a  statutorily  man- 
dated timetable  to  govern  abandonment  of 
farm  produce  in  a  bankn'.ptcy  fl!ed  by  a  debt- 
or o^eratlne  a  farm  prod-'ce  storage  facility, 
v/hlch  timetable  would  require  abandon- 
ment of  bailed  grain  and  grain  secured  to 
the  extent  of  its  market  value  within  110 
days  of  the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion (except  In  cases  posing  unusually  com- 
plex issues): 

(2)  The  bill  creates  a  two-tiered  method 
of  distribution  of  crop  assets  required  to  be 
abandoned  under  provisions  of  the  bank- 
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ruptcy  code  wblcb  U  designed  to  protect 
persona  who  bave  delivered  crop  assets  to 
the  debtor  upon  a  bailment  contract  from 
having  their  property  Interest  diminished 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  holding  a  secu- 
rity Interest  In  crop  assets  owned  by  the 
debtor; 

(3)  The  bill  contains  measures  requiring 
the  appointment  o'  state  or  federal  agen- 
cies charged  with  the  re^wnsiblllty  of  liq- 
uidating i3rm  producs  s  arags  faclIKle:  a> 
Interim  trustee  to  supsrvlss  ths  liquidation 
of  crops  on  hand  In  a  banluupt  storage 
facility; 

(4)  The  bill  contains  measures  requiring 
the  bankruptcy  court  to  accept  value  ware- 
house receipts  and  scale  tickets  (designated 
as  storage  facility  receipts  In  the  bill  re- 
ported) as  proof  of  ownership  of  crop  assets 
possessed  by  the  debtor  upon  contracts  of 
bailment; 

(6)  The  bill  creates  a  statutory  Hen  In 
favor  of  farm  producers  who  have  sold  farm 
produce  to  a  bankrupt  facility  but  who 
have  not  received  payment  for  such  pro- 
duce, wblcb  Hen  extends  from  the  date  of 
the  contract  for  sale  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  under  the  bill  as  reported; 

(6)  The  bill  Incorporates  measures  which 
would  act  to  prohibit  an  Involuntary  bail- 
ment of  crop  assets  owned  by  third  parties 
to  a  farm  produce  storage  facility  which  Is 
the  subject  of  reorganization  proceedings 
under  Chapter  11  of  Title  11.  U.S.C.;  and 

(7)  The  bill  grants  farm  producers  a  pri- 
ority position  In  the  distribution  of  assets 
of  the  bankrupt  to  general,  unsecured  credi- 
tors when  those  farm  producers  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  as  a  result  of  sale  or  conversion 
of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  onoratlnR 
a  storage  faculty,  after  trustee  and  court 
expenses,  wages  of  employees,  and  pension 
plan  payments. 

The  bill  contains  additional  sections 
which  are  designed  to  Inhibit  frl-olous  ap- 
peals of  abandonment  orders,  and  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  a  debtor  engaged  In  the 
business  of  operating  a  storage  facility  seek- 
ing adjustment  of  the  debts  of  that  business 
In  wage-earner  proceedings  under  Chapter 
13  of  Title  11,  VS.C;  as  well  as  certain 
definitional  and  technical  amendments. 
B.  Sectional  Avalysia 

The  amendments  contained  In  sections 
one  through  six.  and  elrtht  tbroij<»h  ten  of 
this  bill  are  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978,  public  law 
95-698  (Title  11,  U.S.C).  In  these  sections, 
all  section  and  subsection  references  arc  to 
title  I  of  the  Reform  Act,  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

Section  seven  of  this  bill  amends  Chap- 
ter 10  of  Title  7  of  the  U.S.  Code,  39  Stat. 
488  et  seq. 

Sec.  1.  Provides  for  definition  of  terms 
used  In  this  bill,  by  addition  of  definitional 
sections  to  8. 101  of  Title  11. 

Subs.  (1)(19).  Defines  "farm  produce"  to 
includ*  all  crops  (from  whatever  source), 
poultry,  livestock,  and  dairy  products  In  an 
"unmanufactured  state".  The  term  "un- 
manufactured state"  Is  intended  to  be  broad- 
ly construed  so  as  to  encompass  produce 
which,  although  Initially  sublected  to  a  re- 
finement process  of  some  type  by  the  pro- 
ducer thereof  for  such  purposes  as  preserva- 
tion, elimination  of  Impurities,  or  similar 
processing  steos  necessary  to  the  preparation 
of  the  produce  for  sale  or  storage,  never- 
theless retains  Its  character  as  the  result  of 
the  production  effort  In  bulk  form.  The  term 
Is  Intended  to  Include  such  Items  as  milk, 
cheese,  honey,  and  fruit  produce. 

Subs.  (1)  (30).  Defines  "farm  produce  stor- 
age facility"  to  Include  business  entitles 
which  either  store  farm  produce  on  bailment 
contracts,  and/or  purchase  It  In  bulk  quan- 
tities from  persons  engaged  In  farming  op- 
erations. 


Subs.  (2).  Technical  amendment,  renum- 
bering affected  sections. 

Subs.  (3)  (43)).  Defines  "storage  faclUty 
receipt"  to  Include  any  document  of  the  type 
routinely  Issued  by  the  operator  of  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  as  evidence  of  own- 
ership of  farm  produce  stored  in  a  bankrupt 
facility.  The  term  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  documents  known  as  "warehouse  re- 
ceipts", "scale  tickets",  or  other  similar  des- 
ignations provided  they  are  Issued  for  the 
purpose  Indicated.  It  is  intended  that  resolu- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  document  was  Issued  ba  accomplished 
by  reference  to  state  or  feclemi  Inw  (which- 
ever is  applicable) ,  usages  of  trade,  and  the 
nature  of  the  contract  between  the  parties. 
It  is  Intended  only  that  the  Identity  of  the 
original  bailor  be  required  to  be  recor:lcd  on 
the  face  of  the  document,  so  as  to  facilitate 
verification. 

Sec.  3.  Amends  title  11,  U.S.C.  s.  109(e)  to 
prohibit  a  deMor  oneratln?  a  farm  nroirre 
storage  facility  from  seeking  to  schedule 
the  aebts  of  that  business  In  a  Chapter  13 
wage-earner  proceeding  under  Title  11.  The 
intent  Is  to  confine  relief  for  a  debtor  op- 
erating a  farm  produce  storap;e  facility  to 
that  available  under  the  pr37lsions  of  Chap- 
ters 7  and  11,  so  as  to  avoid  unnec3ssary  dis- 
ruption to  agricultural  communities  oc- 
casioned by  unduly  lenient  wage-earner 
plans. 

Sec.  3.  Technical  amendment,  renumber- 
ing a^Tected  sections. 

Sec.  4.  Technical  amendment,  renumber- 
ing affected  sections. 

Sac.  6(1).  Amends  s.  607(a)  (5)  of  Title  11 
to  substitute  new  language  for  the  section. 
The  new  language  creates  a  priority  in  the 
distribution  of  assets  to  general,  unsecured 
creditors.  In  favor  of  farm  producers  who 
pu'^er  loss  pursuant  to  the  sale  or  conversion 
of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  engaged 
in  the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility.  Together  with  the  emend- 
ments  made  by  s.  6(2)  and  (3)  of  the  bill, 
this  section  restructures  the  distribution  of 
assets  to  such  creditors  so  as  to  allow  farm 
producers  to  portlclpate  In  priority  distribu- 
tion after  those  distributions  made  from 
trustee  and  court  expenses,  wages  and  pen- 
sion plans,  and  before  distributions  made 
to  Individuals  on  account  of  the  deposit  of 
money  In  connection  with  the  purchase, 
lease,  or  rental  of  property  or  the  purchnsn  of 
services  not  dellverrd  or  provided.  Thus,  the 
priorities  contained  In  the  pre.sent  section 
607(a)(5)  and  (a)(6)  are  subordinated  to 
the  new  priority,  and  the  present  section 
607(a)  (5)  and  (a)  (6)  are  renumbered  as 
(a)(6)  and  (a)(7)  by  sections  5(2)  and 
5(3)  of  the  reported  bUl. 

The  priority  so  created  is  a  new  one  which 
Is  designed  to  enhance  the  other  protections 
afforded  under  this  bill  to  farm  producers  In 
an  effort  to  cushion  them  from  the  threat 
posed  to  their  economic  viability  by  a 
farm  •   •  •. 

Mr.  DOT.K.  I  should  like  to  .state  for 
the  information  and  knowledge  of  the 
distinfjuishcd  minority  leader  and  others 
who  have  an  interest  that  this  is  the 
same  proposal  that  Senator  Danforth, 
Senator  Eaoi.eton,  and  other  Senators 
proposed  and  which  was  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  farm  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  Friday. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  become  a  part  of  the  farm  bill  but, 
Jf  not,  we  hope  that  passing  it  by  Itself 
will  go  directly  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  where  Congressman  Giick- 
BfAN  and  others.  Congressman  Glickman 
from  Kansas,  have  an  interest  in  the  bill 
and   wlU   be   working   with   Chairman 


RoDiNo  In  an  effort  to  move  the  bill  out 
01'  that  committee. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  proposal. 
It  was  adopted  unanimously  as  a  part 
of  the  farm  bill  last,  I  think  it  was,  last 
Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  informed  that  Senators  Heflxn  uud 
BiDEN  are  supportive  of  the  bill  and  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  offered. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  objection  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adopt  on  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  404)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  ruin- 
ous hardship  can  result  from  a  grain 
elevator  bankruptcy. 

The  farmer  who  has  faced  down  the 
escalating  costs  of  seed,  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  supplies;  who  has 
survived  the  uncertainty  of  weather  and 
market  prices;  who  has  invested  in  the 
harvest  and  transport  of  his  crop  to  stor- 
age; who  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  prod- 
uct to  finance  the  next  season's  produc- 
tion— this  farmer  should  not  have  to  see 
his  crop  tied  up  for  years  in  litigation 
or,  worse  yet,  sold  to  satisfy  other  credi- 
tors If  the  warehouse  in  which  it  is  stored 
goes  belly  up. 

Yet,  under  present  bankruptcy  law,  the 
farmer  can  find  himself  in  precisely  this 
fix:  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  at  the  very 
moment  that  his  need  for  cash  is  most 
pressing. 

Missourians  are  all  too  familiar  with 
the  troubles  that  can  occur  under  cur- 
rent law.  The  colossal  failure  of  the  Ric- 
tine  elevator  near  New  Madrid  threw  a 
harsh  spotlight  on  its  shortcomings. 

Although  very  few  grain  elevatorr-.  ever 
go  bankrupt,  I  am  advised  that  in  Mis- 
souri alone  more  than  $7  million  in  un- 
.^ettled  claims  remain  on  the  books;  some 
of  these  claims  date  from  1975. 

S.  1365  would  address  the  shortcom- 
ings of  current  law.  S.  1365  is  a  revi.slon 
of  the  measure  amending  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Act  introduced  by  Senator  Dole  and 
myself  on  March  31.  On  July  27,  the 
measure  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

In  Its  essence,  S.  1365  would  accom- 
plish three  things.  First,  It  would  enable 
producers  vith  crops  in  storage  to  cstab- 
l'<^h  title  to  the  prain  aulckly.  thus  giving 
them  a  position  from  which  to  protect 
their  assets.  Second,  the  bill  would  estab- 
I'sh  strfct  timetables  and  methods  for 
the  distribution  of  assets.  Finally,  farm- 
ers would  be  In  a  more  favorable  position 
to  secttre  their  share  of  the  assets  than 
provided  under  present  law.  r 

I  commend  Senator  Dole  for  his  hard 
work  in  fa.shioning  the  necessarily  com->^ 
plex  provisions  of  S.  1365  and  for  his 
able  handling  of  the  bill  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  strongly  urge  the  nas-saee  of  8.  1365. 
There  are  too  many  farmers  In  Missouri 
and  other  States  who  have  been  forced — 
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through  no  fault  of  their  own — to  learn 
that  justice  delayed  can  be  justice 
denied.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
axe  no  further  amendments,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  (S.  1365),  as  amended,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed  as 
follows: 

S.  1366 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101  of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18),  the 
following : 

"(19)  'farm  produce'  means  the  product  of 
a  person  engaged  In  a  farming  operation, 
Including  crops,  poultry,  livestock,  or  dairy 
products  In  an  unmanufactured  state; 

"(20)  'farm  produce  storage  facility'  means 
any  business  enterprise  operated  by  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing  facilities 
for  the  temporary  storage  of  farm  produce; 
or  (B)  purchasing  farm  produce  from  persons 
engaged  In  farming  operations  in  bulk  quan- 
tities; however,  such  term  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  Include  any  retail  grocery  business 
operation; "; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (19) 
through  (40)  as  paragraphs  (21)  through 
(42).  respectively;   and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (42)  as  re- 
numbered by  this  section,  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(43)  'storage  facility  receipt'  means  any 
document  of  the  type  routinely  Issued  by  a 
debtor  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  record 
of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce 
which  Is  stored  with  such  facility  by  any 
person  upon  a  contract  of  bailment.  Such 
term  shall  include  a  warehouse  receipt  or  a 
scale  ticket,  provided  identification  of  the 
owner  of  the  produce  represented  thereoy 
is  clearly  noted  upon  the  face  of  such 
document.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  109  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  In  subsection  (e)  by  In- 
serting after  "commodity  broker."  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  operating  a  farm  proluce  storage  facility 
(with  respect  to  the  debts  of  that  busi- 
ness) ,". 

Skc.  3.  Section  502(1)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"607(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"507(a)(7)". 

I^c.  4.  Section  503(b)(1)(B)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(a)  (6) "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"507(a)(7)". 

Sec.  5.  Section  507(a)  of  title  II,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing operations  arising  from  the  sale  or  con- 
version of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor 
engaged -In  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  farilitv — 

"(A)  where  such  sale  or  conversion  oc- 
curred within  one  hundred  eighty  days  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  or  before 
the  cessation  of  the  debtor's  business,  which- 
ever occurs  first;  but  only 

"(B)  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  such 
Individual. "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)  Fifth"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh". 


Sec.  6.  11  tie  11,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  554  the 
following : 

"i  556.  Expedited  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title.  In  a  case  filed  under  such  title 
by,  or  with  respect  to,  a  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility,  the  court  shall  follow  the 
procedures  herein  stated,  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

"(1)  Within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the 
trustee  who  has  been  appointed  to  supervise 
liquidation  and  management  of  th;  estate 
to  conduct  an  examination  of  the  <'.ebtor, 
and  of  the  debtor's  books,  records,  ajd  ac- 
counts to  determine  the  Identity  of  persons — 

"(A)  who  either  have  or  may  claim  to  have 
an  ownership  interest  In  farm  produce  de- 
livered over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor  by 
virtue  of  having — 

"(1)  retained  title  to  farm  produce  stored 
with  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment; 

"(U)  purchased  produce  from  the  debtor 
which  was  then,  in  turn,  bailed  to  the  debtor 
for  storage  purposes; 

"(111)  taken  assignment  of,  or  title  by  judg- 
ment to,  the  debtor's  ownership  Interests  In 
produce  ov.  ned  by  the  debtor;  or 

"(iv)  taken  assignment  of  the  ownership 
Interest  of  any  such  parties;  and 

"(B)  who  claim  status  as  secured  creditors 
of  the  debtor  arising  out  of  a  securltv  inter- 
est In  any  farm  produce  which  Is  delivered 
over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor,  which  farm 
produce  Is  property  of  the  debtor's  estate. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  trustee  shall  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  debtor  and  his  records 
and,  if  necessary,  shall  conduct  an  audit  of 
the  physical  ossets  of  all  farm  produce  stor- 
age facilities  operated  by  the  debtor  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, and  type  of  farm  produce,  if  any,  which 
has  been  delivered  over  to  the  trustee  by  the 
debtor.  The  trustee  shall  then  sell  such  farm 
produce  for  Its  then  current  fair  market 
value,  and  place  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  on 
deposit  In  an  Interest-bearing  account  of  a 
type  which  will  obtain  the  maximum  return 
on  such  proceeds  as  may  be  practical. 

"(3)  (A)  Within  sUty  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall,  after  notice 
to  Interested  parties  (Including  those  persons 
Identified  by  the  trustee  as  having  or  claim- 
ing a  direct  ownership  Interest  In  farm  pro- 
duce delivered  to  the  trustee,  or  a  secured 
Interest  therein)  conduct  a  hearini;  at  which 
all  requests  for  abandonment  of  the  proceeds 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trtistee  brought 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  554  of 
this  title  shall  be  heard  and  determined.  No 
request  for  abandonment  of  farm  produce 
proceeds  shall  be  consld°red  which  is  not  filed 
by  a  claimant  with  the  court  at  least  five 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  hear- 
ing: Provided,  That  the  court  may  grant 
leave  for  the  flUnfe  of  a  request  after  such 
time  period  upon  a  finding  by  the  court  of 
excusable  neglect  justifying  delay.  No  such 
request  may  be  considered  by  the  court  after 
the  distribution  of  farm  produce  proceeds  by 
the  trustee  which  Is  provided  for  herein  com- 
mences, excent  in  cases  where  not.l?e  or  actual 
knowledge  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  not  oro-ided  to  a  clai-nant  due  to 
fraud,  ncllpence  of  the  trustee,  or  other 
cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  claimant. 
The  court  shall  order  abandonment  of  the 
proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trus- 
tee. In  the  manner  specified  below,  with  re- 
spect to  each  claim  of  on  affected  creditor  or 
other  party  In  Interest  who  establishes,  to 
the  court's  satisfaction,  that — 

"(1)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  was  held  by  the  debtor  as  bailee 
only,  without  benefit  of  legal  or  equitable 


title,   and  that   title  to  such  produce 
vested  In  the  claimant;  or 

"(11)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  which  was  determined  to  be  part 
of  the  debtor's  estate  Is  (at  the  time  of  the 
hearing)  of  Inconsequential  value  or  bxirden- 
some  to  the  estate  In  consideration  of  a  valUI 
security  interest  existing  therein  In  favor  of 
the  claimant. 

"(B)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  storage  facility  receipt  held 
by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  ownership 
of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by  the 
trustee  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  right 
to  possession  in  such  claimant  of  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  equal  In  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce  specified 
In  such  document.  In  any  case  where  a 
claimant  has  placed  the  original  of  such 
document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan,  without  assigning  owner- 
ship Interests  in  the  farm  produce  over  to 
such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  party 
verifying  ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the 
clalnoant  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  claim  of  right  to  possession  of 
proceeds  In  such  claimant. 

"(4)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  flliug 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the 
trustee  to  effect  abandonment  of  the  farm 
produce  proceeds  found  to  be  subject  thereto 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section.  In  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  trustee  sold  farm  produce  as  to  which 
title  lies  In  the  claimant,  the  trustee  shall 
apportion  to  each  claimant  out  of  the  whole 
sum  of  farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the 
trustee  that  claimant's  pro  rata  share  (In 
comparison  to  the  shares  of  like  claimants) 
of  the  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee  which 
are  equivalent  in  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  commodities  which  were 
oripinallv  delivered  bv  8uc*i  claimant,  or  the 
claimant's  predecessor  In  title,  to  the  debtor 
upon  the  contract  of  bailment.  The  value  of 
such  produce  shall  be  calculated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  price  obtained  for  It  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Distribution  shall  take  place  with 
respect  to  each  of  such  claimants  only  after 
the  deduction  from  such  claimant's  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  commerclallv  reasonable 
storage  charge  then  due  the  debtor's  estate 
from  the  particular  claimant,  plus  any  com- 
mercially reasonable  charge  for  the  expense 
of  removing  the  particular  claimant's  farm 
produce  from  the  storage  facility. 

"IB)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  estate's  interest  In  quantities  of  farm 
produce  which  (i)  are  part  of  the  debtor's 
estate,  and  (II)  are  subject  to  a  security  In- 
terest existing  in  favor  of  such  claimants.  Is 
of  inconsequential  value  or  burdensome  to 
the  estate  by  virtue  of  such  se~uritv  interest, 
the  trustee  shall  next  distribute  from  the 
remaining  proceeds  of  the  llouldatlon  of 
farm  produce  required  by  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  a  share  of  such  procee<te  to 
each  of  such  claimants  according  to  the 
value  of  their  secured  Interests  In  the  farm 
produce  sold,  as  the  same  may  be  entitled 
to  under  law.  Distribution  shall  take  place 
with  respect  to  each  of  such  claimants  only 
after  the  deduction  from  such  claimant's 
share  of  any  commercially  reasonable  charge 
for  the  expense  of  removing  the  farm  pro- 
duce represented  by  the  proceeds  distrib- 
uted to  that  claimant. 

"(C)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds which  are  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court,  shall  conunence  within  twenty  days 
of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  abandonment. 

"(D)  Expenses  and  compensation  of  the 
court  or  trustee  Incurred  pursuant  to  the 
liquidation  and  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce and  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid.  In 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  section  330 
of  this  title,  in  the  following  manner: 
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"(I)  flwt,  out  of  the  funds  reUlned  by 
"tM  truMM  for  Btonge  obarges  &n<l  produce 
delivery  ctMJgee,  to  toe  extenc  feMU>le; 

"(U)  eeoood,  out  oi  accrued  Uitereet  on 
fwm  produce  proceeds,  to  the  extent  fe*- 
■lUe;  UMl 

"(Ul)  third,  out  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
fwm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the  iru»cee 
prior  to  olatrlbutlon  of  suob  proceeds. 
No  other  ezpeneee  of  the  court  or  trustees 
■ball  be  deducted  from  farm  proauce 
proceeds. 

"(E)  (1)  U.  •kf'ter  aatlsfacUon  of  the  claims 
of  Uiose  peracms  entitled  to  abandonment 
of  the  proceetu  of  farm  produce  held  by 
the  truscee.  there  be  any  remaining  proceeds 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee,  such 
unclaimed  proceeds  shall  be  retained  by 
the  court  in  an  intereat  bearing  account, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  persons  woo  may  pre- 
sent  an  unUmely  oiaun  ot  right  to  abiinaon- 
ment  m  accoruance  with  suoseoilon  (a)  1^6) 
(A)  of  this  section,  lor  a  period  oi  one  year 
Irom  the  dace  01  the  entry  or  the  orders  of 
abcuidonmeDt.  At  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  such  funds  ahaU  be  dlstrloutea  In 
accordance  with  section  TM  oi  this  title 

"(11)  Mbe  trustee  many  conauct  such  ex- 
amination of  the  debior  or  other  persons  as 
may  oe  necessary  lor  the  pur^jose  of  deter- 
mining the  Identity  of  any  persons  to  whom 
have  been  assigned  the  rights  of  ownership  to 
farm  produce,  legal  or  equitable  title  to 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  debtor,  as  re- 
flected by  the  books  and  records  of  such 
debtor  and  for  which  no  claim  has  been 
made;  and  shall  provide  notice  of  the  pen- 
dency 6f  the  action  to  any  person  who  is  so 
Identified. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  be  applied  by  the 
court  solely  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
abandonment  of  farm  produce  which  is  not 
property  of  the  estate,  or  is  of  inconse- 
quential value  to  the  estate,  and  shall  not  be 
construed  to  limit  the  right  of  any  party  to 
seek  abandonment  of  any  other  property  de- 
livered over  to  the  trustee  in  accordance  with 
section  664  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  ordered 
abandoned  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  delayed  due  to  the  pendency 
of  any  appeal  from  the  orders  of  abandon- 
ment, except  that  a  stay  of  orders  entered 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  entered  by 
the  banltruptcy  court  under  the  following 
circumstances: 

"(1)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  stay. 
except  for  the  United  States,  shall  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  farm  produce  proceeds,  dis- 
tribution of  which  is  affected  by  the  re- 
quested stay;  and 

"(2)  the  parties  entitled  to  distribution  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  imder  the  terms  of 
the  abandonment  orders  affected  by  the  stay 
shall,  if  successful  In  defending  the  appeal, 
be  awarded  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  liquidation:  plus  a  sum  equal  to 
the  difference  in  value  between  the  awarded 
share  and  the  highest  Intermediate  value 
(between  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  order 
of  stay  and  the  date  of  final  distribution)  of 
the  produce  sold  which  was  owned  by,  or  se- 
cured to,  such  parties;  plus  Interest  on  the 
amoimt  of  the  original  award  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate  allowed  by  law  upon  ludgments. 
with  Interest  to  accrue  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  the  order  of  stay,  ire  interest 
payment,  and  differential  payment,  provided 
for  herein  shall  both  be  satisfied  out  of  the 
bond  posted  by  the  narty  requesting  the  stay, 
to  the  extent  feasible  In  the  case,  of  an  ap- 
peal by  the  United  States.  It  shall  be  satisfied 
out  of  accrued  interest  on  the  nroceeds  on 
deooslt.  to  the  extent  feasible.  The  party  or 
parties  requesting  such  stav  and  prosectlng 
such  aopeal  shsll.  if  sunces^ful  on  a^pea'.  be 
entitled  to  interest  at  the  nrevai'ln'?  rate  al- 
lowed bT  law  upon  ludtrmrnts  uoon  any  sum 
which  the  court  may  ultimately  award,  such 


interest  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  the  original  order  of  abandon- 
ment appealed  from. 

"(d)  Any  order  of  stay  entered  by  the 
banxruptcy  court  pursuant  to  suosectlon  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  Immediately  ap- 
pealaole  as  of  right  oy  any  aggrieved  party, 
to  the  district  court  for  the  division  and  dis- 
trict wherein  the  banlcruptcy  court  exercises 
its  jurisdiction;  or,  to  a  panel  of  banlu^ptcy 
judges  as  provided  by  section  406(c)(1)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  if  the  same  has 
been  ordered  by  the  circuit  council  pursuant 
to  such  section.  The  appeal  shall  be  perfected 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  prosecution  of  appeals  under  this  title. 
The  district  court  (or  bankruptcy  panel) 
shall  rule  upon  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  order  )f  stay  so  entered  is  appropriate, 
in  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  Rule  62 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and 
the  law  applicable  thereunder,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  docketing  of  the  appeal. 

"(e)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  govern  the  abandonment  of 
farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or  debtor 
in  possession  of  a  farm  produce  storage 
facility  business  for  which  reorganization  is 
sought,  which  farm  produce  is  not  property 
of  the  debtor's  estate  but  Is  held  by  the 
debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bailment  only.  The 
abandonnaent  of  any  quantity  of  such  pro- 
duce shall  take  place  only  upon  the  request 
of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be  done  re- 
gardless of  Us  effect  upon  any  existing  or 
proposed  plan  of  reorganization. 

"(f)  The  time  limiu  set  forth  in  thU  sec- 
tion may  be  extended  by  the  court  for  good 
cause  shown;  however,  the  distribution  of 
farm  produce  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court  shall  not  be  deferred  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  unless  the  court  finds 
that— 

"(1)  the  interests  of  Justice  so  require  in 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  case;  and 

"(2)  the  Interests  of  those  claimants  en- 
titled to  distribution  upon  their  claims  will 
not  be  materially  injured  by  such  additional 
delay. 

"(g)  In  actions  filed  under  this  Utle  In 
any  State  wherein  an  agency  exists  which 
operates  under  the  supervision  of  that 
State's  government,  and  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  presiding  over  the 
liquidation  of  an  insolvent  farm  produce 
storage  facility  licensed  under  the  laws  of 
such  Sta.te,  the  bankruptcy  court  shall  ap- 
point the  director  of  such  State  agency  to 
aot  as  cotrustee  together  with  the  private 
trustee,  if  any,  appointed  under  this  title; 
and  such  party  shall  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  the  trxistee  under  this  section  imUl 
the  completion  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  farm  produce  required  by  this 
section:  Provided,  TbaX,  such  cotrustee  shall 
not  be  relieved  of  Its  responsibilities  before 
the  orders  of  abandonment  required  to  be 
entered  under  this  section  are  mfule.  Said 
cotrustee  shall  perform  all  duties  required  of 
the  trustee  under  this  section,  but  shall  not 
be  required  to  perform  any  duties  of  the 
trustee  mandated  by  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title.  Said  cotrustee  shall  not  recover 
any  compensation  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
estate  for  the  services  performed  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  In  actions  filed  under  this  title  by  a 
debtor  in  the  business  of  c^>erating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act,  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  shall  appoint  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
act  as  cotrustee  together  with  the  private 
trustee,  if  any,  appointed  under  this  title; 
and  S"ch  party  shall  OTrorm  the  duties  re- 
quh«d  of  the  trustee  under  this  section  un- 
til the  completion  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  farm  produce  required  by  this 


seoUon:  Provided,  That  such  cotrustee  shall 
not  be  relieved  of  lu  responsibilities  oeiore 
tne  orders  ot  abandonment  required  to  be 
entered  imder  this  section  are  made  Said 
coirustee  shall  perform  all  duties  required 
of  the  trustee  under  this  seciion,  but  snaU 
not  be  required  to  perfona  any  duties  of  the 
trustee  mandated  by  any  othsr  provisions  of 
this  Utle.  Such  cotrustee  shall  not  recover 
any  compensation  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
estate  for  the  services  performed  under  this 
section.". 

o^"*^'. '"..*"'  Chapter  10  of  title  7,  section 
256  of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  "stor- 
age ,  and  by  inserting  the  following  lan- 
guige  between  the  words  "storage"  and  "In" 
thereof:  "marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or 
other  disposition";  such  that  the  action 
a3  amended,  shall  read  as  foUows:  "Any  per- 
son who  deposits  agricultural  products  for 
storage,  marketing,  handling,  shipping  or 
other  disposition  In  a  warehouse  licensed 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
deposited  the  same  subject  to  the  terms 
or  this  chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed   thereunder.". 

(b)    Chapter  10  of  title  7,  United  States 

Code,   Is  amended  by   adding  after  section 

262  thereof  the  following: 

"262a.  Statutory  lien,  pending  payment  for 

agricultural    products    sold    to    a 

warehouseman 

"Any  farmer  (as  defined  In  title  11,  U.S.C 
101)  who,  having  delivered  agricultural 
products  to  a  warehouseman  licensed  under 
this  chapter  upon  a  contract  for  sale,  or 
having  sold  to  such  warehouseman  products 
previously  delivered  upon  a  contract  for 
storage,  and  who  has  not  received  the  con- 
sideration agreed  upon  for  the  sale  of  said 
producu  from  the  warehouseman,  shall  have 
a  Hen  against  like  products  In  the  licensed 
facility  In  excess  of  that  required  to  satisfy 
receipted  or  other  storage  obligations; 
against  like  products  in  transit  for  which 
payment  has  not  been  made  to  the  ware- 
houseman; and  against  unencumbered  prod- 
ucts held  in  other  locations  for  the  account 
of  the  warehouseman,  or  the  proceeds  from 
any  of  the  foregoing,  to  the  extent  of  the 
consideration  agreed  upon  for  the  purchase 
of  the  product  sold.  Such  Hen  shall  attach 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  contract 
for  sale  and  shall  continue  until  the  obH- 
g.itlons  of  the  warehouseman  to  the  seller 
of  the  products  are  satisfied,  or  the  expixu- 
tion  of  sixty  days,  whichever  Is  earlier.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1123(a)(1)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  607(a)(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "607(a)(6)   or  607(a)(7)". 

Sec.  9.  Section  1129(a)(9)(B)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  507(a)  (6)"  and  inserting  In  Heu 
thereof  "507(a)(6),  or  507(a)(6)". 

Sec.  10.  Section  n29(a)(9)(C)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(a)  (6)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "507(a)(7)". 

Sec.  11.  Section  646(2)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
semicolon  following  the  word  "exists",  and 
adding  the  following:  ",  except  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  a  lien  Interest 
arising  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section 
262(a)  of  title  7,  United  States  Code;". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  tore- 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distingu'shed 
minority  and  majority  leaders  and  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  There  are  a  num- 
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ber  of  cosponsors,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  names  may  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cosponsors  are:  Senators  D.^n- 
rORTH,  Jepsen,  Kassebaum,  Grassley, 
(30RT0N,  Percy,  Randolph,  Durenberger, 
Wallop,  and  Eaglkton. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
meetings  now  that  must  be  conducted  off 
the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  an 
ofBcial  nature  which  I  believe  will  con- 
tribute to  the  further  progress  of  th3 
Senate's  agenda. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:02  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  whe^' 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  MrC'tTRF). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  Pres'dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Heinz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  252  OF 
THE  ENERGY  POLICY  AND  CON- 
SERVATION ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lav  before  the  Senate, 
Calendar  Order  No.  237.  S.  1475,  the 
International  Energy  Agency  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1476)  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  limiting 
the  time  on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  There  is 
no  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  29  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
favorably  reported  S.  1475,  without 
amendment.    The    vote    was    17    to    0. 
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S.  1475  was  introduced  by  myself,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Jackson,  cm  July  14. 
The  bill  would  amend  section  252  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  by 
extending  the  expiration  date  of  section 
252  from  September  30,  1981.  to  June  30, 
1985. 

Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  authorizes  U.S.  oil 
companies  to  participate  in  voluntary 
agreements  for  implementing  the  alloca- 
tion and  information  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  an  international  energy 
program.  That  program  provides  a 
mechanism  for  an  oil  allocation  system 
to  be  utilized  by  the  participating  coun- 
tries in  the  event  of  a  major  oil  supply 
disruption.  Section  252  also  provides  a 
limited  defense  against  any  antitrust 
suits  that  may  be  brought  £«ainst  UJ3. 
oil  companies  participating  in  the  inter- 
national energv  program.  The  antitrust 
defense  is  limited  to  actions  taken  in 
implementing  the  allocation  and  infor- 
mation provisions  of  the  program 

As  I  previously  noted,  the  current  ex- 
piration date  of  section  252  is  Septem- 
ber 30.  If  the  Congress  fails  to  act  by  that 
date  and  section  252  is  allowed  to  expire. 
U.S.  oil  companies  participating  in  the 
international  energy  program  would  be 
compelled  to  cease  their  participation  in 
the  program.  If  that  should  occur,  the 
allocation  mechanism  of  the  program 
could  not  operate  effectively  In  the  event 
of  any  new  disruption  of  oil  supplies  in 
the  international  oil  market. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  held  a  hearing  on  S.  1475  on 
July  20.  Testimony  was  provided  by  wit- 
nesses fr<«n  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Justice 
Department.  It  was  evid^it  from  the 
testimony  presented  at  the  hearing  that 
the  administration  continues  to  take  the 
position  that  maintaining  the  antitrust 
exemption  is  an  extremely  important 
component  of  our  national  energy  policy. 
I  certainly  concur  with  that  assessment. 

If  the  expiration  date  of  section  252 
were  extended  to  Jime  30,  1985.  as  pro- 
posed in  S.  1475,  the  expiration  date  of 
the  antitrust  exemption  would  be  syn- 
chronized with  the  expiration  of  titles  I 
and  n  of  the  act.  Those  titles  relate  to 
domestic  energy  supplies,  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  and  standby  energy 
authorities,  including  authorities  with 
respect  to  the  internatlonEd  energy 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1475.  The  amendment  would 
change  the  expiration  date  of  section 
252  from  June  30,  1985  to  AprU  1,  1982. 
This  amendment  is  the  result  of  recent 
discussions  I  have  had  with  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  Senator  Thurmond. 
This  short-term  extension  will  provide 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  sufficient  time  to  consider 
more  permanent  legislation,  following 
oversight  hearings  on  the  operation  of 
the  international  energy  program  and 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In 
that  prograpi. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  has  primary 
jurisdiction  over  legislation  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  agreed  to  a  sequential  refer- 
ral of  subsequent  legislation  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  sequential 
referral  would  be  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,  following  introduction  of  new  leg- 
islation during  the  short-term  extension 
of  section  252  beyond  September  30, 1981. 
The  referral  would  enable  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  cons' der  the  antitrust 
implications  of  section  252. 

The  Congress  has  extended  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  252  on  four  previous 
occasions.  Three  extensions  occurred 
during  1979,  and  the  fourth  occurred  in 
March  of  this  year,  when  the  date  was 
extended  from  March  15  to  September 
30.  A  fifth  extension,  also  on  a  short-term 
basis,  presumably  will  be  approved  by 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  would  best  serve  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  Interests  If  we  ultimately  extended 
section  252  well  beyond  another  6-month 
period.  Short  extensions  of  <Mily  6  months 
raise  questions  in  the  minds  of  our  allies 
as  to  the  degree  of  commitment  of  our 
Government  to  international  energy  co- 
operation. There  should  be  no  doubt 
about  our  commitment,  because  this  Na- 
tion and  its  allies  continue  to  face  the 
very  real  possibility  that  new  oil  import 
disruptions  will  occur. 

TTie  international  energy  program 
serves  as  a  partial  deterrent  to  such  dis- 
ruptions, at  least  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  planned 
embargoes.  The  U.S.  Government  should 
send  to  the  oil  exporting  nations  a  strong 
signal  of  support  for  the  international 
energy  program.  That  signal  would  be  a 
long-term  extension  of  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption In  section  252. 

The  agreement  creating  the  interna- 
tional energv  program  was  originally 
signed  in  1974  as  the  result  of  an  effort 
by  the  United  States  to  promote  coopera- 
tion among  major  Industrial  countries  in 
reducing  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
There  are  presently  21  signatories  to  the 
agreement,  consisting  of  most  of  the 
principal  industrialized  oil  consuming 
nations.  The  agreement  provided  for 
creation  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  as  an  automonous  entity  within 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

The  agreement  also  provided  that 
the  lEA  wouM  serve  *•'»  the  medium  for 
the  operation  of  an  international  oil 
sharing  system  for  use  during  oil  supply 
emergencies.  It  also  required  each  coun- 
try to  establish  an  emergency  petroleum 
storage  program,  and  to  have  a  means 
for  restraining  demand  for  petroleum 
products  In  the  event  of  an  Interruption 
of  petroleum  supplies  to  the  lEP  coun- 
tries. 

Section  252  of  EPCA  sets  out  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  development  or 
carrving  out  of  voluntao-y  agreements 
and  plans  of  action  to  implement  the  al- 
location and  information  provisions  <rf 
the  international  energy  program.  Un- 
der this  authority,  US.  oU  companies 
entered  into  the  voluntary  agrpement 
and  plan  of  action  to  implement  the  in- 
ternational energy  program.  At  present, 
22  US.  oil  comnnnies.  including  both 
major  international  oil  companies  and 
independent  oil  companies,  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  voluntary  agreement. 
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Participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  pursuit  of  our  long-term  in- 
ternational energy  otojectives.  In  general 
terms,  the  lEA  provides  a  unique  and 
effective  forum  for  consultations  and 
joint  actions  with  our  principal  allies  In 
the  Industrialized  world.  It  represents 
a  shared  commitment  to  cooperate  In 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  critical 
Issues  of  our  time.  More  specifically,  in 
terms  of  facing  oil  shortages,  the  United 
States  benefits  from  the  lEA  emergency 
sharing  commitment. 

Our  participation  in  the  allocation 
program  reduces  our  vulnerability  to 
politically  inspired  embargoes  directed 
solely  at  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
during  a  general  triggering  of  the  sys- 
tem, member  countries  would  share  the 
shortfall  equitably,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  devastating  rachet- 
Ing  of  prices  that  otherwise  would  re- 
sult from  Individual  members  scram- 
bling for  oil  on  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  is  also  an  active  member 
with  interest  in  the  antitrust  areas  with- 
in the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that,  rather  than  a 
long  extension  of  the  antitrust  provisions 
of  this  act.  that  we  have  a  shorter  exten- 
sion to  permit  both  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  and.  If  de- 
sired, the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  look 
at  the  functioning  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency  and  U.S.  Government 
participation  and  the  participation  of 
US.  oil  companies  in  that  mechanism. 

I  have  agreed  that.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate that  review,  rather  than  extend- 
ing section  252  for  4  years,  as  was  agreed 
in  the  committee  action  and  as  expressed 
in  the  bill,  that  I  would,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  it  only  to  April  1.  1982. 
We  would  then,  early  In  the  next  calen- 
dar year,  have  legislation  Introduced 
which  would  effect  or  seek  to  effect  a 
longer  extension  of  that  antitrust  provi- 
sion. Without  settling  the  jurisdictional 
question  between  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  respect 
to  their  responsibility  In  the  antitrust 
area,  we  would,  in  the  next  extension  to 
be  offered  early  next  year,  have  a  sequen- 
tial referral  of  any  such  legislation  In- 
troduced in  the  next  calendar  year  so 
that  both  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  functioning  of  the 
program  as  well  as  the  antitrust  aspects 
that  are  within  the  concern  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

It  was  also  mv  statement  that  I  made 
on  the  floor  last  Thursday  and  I  would 
reiterate  here  that  It  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  have  oversight  hearings  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  respect  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  program,  how  well  It  is  func- 
tioning, what  Is  our  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  It.  and  what  kind  of  par- 
ticipation has  there  been  by  U.S.  oil  com- 


panies and  other  commercial  entities 
that  operate  In  conjunction  with  the  In- 
ternational Energy  Agency. 

I  believe  that  at  the  appropriate  time, 
then,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  myself 
will  offer  that  amendment.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  hope  that 
It  can  be  adopted  expeditiously  and  that 
we  can  then  go  on  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

For  those  who  may  be  listening  or  are 
Interested  In  what  the  procedures  may 
be,  I  know  of  no  request  for  a  rollcall  on 
this  relatively  short  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  252.  It  is  not  now  my 
intention  to  ask  that  there  be  a  rollcall. 

With  that,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  accurately  states  the 
understanding. 

I  am  not  clear  on  one  point.  It  occurs 
to  me — and  I  am  not  certain  that  It  can 
be  done — that  it  might  be  more  helpful, 
more  expeditious.  If  we  can  work  It  out, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  time  that 
we  are  always  under  in  this  body,  so  that 
the  hearings  might  be  held  this  year, 
both  by  the  Energy  Committee  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  suggesting 
that  we  leave  the  timing  of  the  hearings 
an  open  question;  it  being  my  thinking 
that,  rather  than  trying  to  run  ourselves 
up  against  a  deadline  around  April  1  of 
next  year,  we  would  try  to  go  forward 
and  explore  these  subjects  at  an  early 
point,  assuming  we  could  find  the  ap- 
propriate witnesses  to  address  the  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  note,  on  my  part, 
with  respect  to  the  scheduling  of  such 
matters  before  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  I  certainly  have 
not  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  handling 
it  yet  this  calendar  year.  It  is  just  a 
commitment  that  we  will  do  it  before  we 
get  to  that  date  next  vear. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  should  I'ke  to 
urge  my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  there  is  much  merit 
In  doing  it  as  early  as  possible.  Once  we 
get  back  in  January,  it  is  an  elect'on 
year.  There  will  be  all  sorts  of  pressures 
on.  I  think  that  we  can  do  It  in  a  more 
orderly  manner.  I  make  that  as  a  sug- 
gestion, not  as  a  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  Is  to  be  offered,  because  I 
think  the  limited  extension  of  section  252 
is  appropriate.  I  recognize  that  the  cur- 
rent authorization  for  our  participation 
in  lEA  expires  in  1  week  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  cause  any  permanent  changes  in 
our  lEA  role  at  this  time. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  must  be  can- 
did. I  have  very  grave  reservation  about 
our  Nation's  participation  in  lEA.  I  doubt 
the  value  of  lEA  to  the  Amerxan  public, 
to  the  American  consumer,  to  our  Nation. 
I  doubt  that  lEA  can  effectively  allocate 
world  oil  supplies  during  a  severe  short- 
ape.  I  doubt  the  United  States  could  ful- 
fill its  emergency  obligations  under  lEA 
without  wreaking  havoc  domest'callv,  es- 
pecially with  this  administration's  lalssez 
falre  attitude  toward  emergency  prepar- 
edness. 


Perhaps  most  importantly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  providing 
en  antitrust  defense  to  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies participating  In  lEA.  Allowing  the 
oil  companies  to  operate  jointly  in  the 
International  oil  market  has  tremendous 
implications  for  the  enforcement  of  our 
antitrust  laws.  Implications  which  must 
be  carefully  examined. 

I  agreed  to  this  short  extension,  Mr. 
President,  only  because  I  reached  an 
understanding  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
a  bill  providing  for  more  permanent  ac- 
tion will  soon  be  introduced  and  referred 
to  both  the  Energy  Committee  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  their  prompt, 
careful,  and  thorough  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  is,  what 
do  we  gain  from  our  participation  In 
lEA?  What  do  we  gain  by  permitting 
major  oil  companies  to  collaborate  in 
sizing  up  and  shaping  the  world  oil  msu'- 
kets  free  of  any  liability  whatsoever  un- 
der our  antitrust  laws? 

I  am  afraid  the  answer,  Mr.  President, 
may  be  that  we  gain  very  little — very 
little  at  all.  And  I  am  not  alone  In  this 
assessment.  The  GAO  has  just  released 
a  major,  comprehensive  study  of  the 
lEA  which  was  requested  by  Senator 
Baucus  and  myself.  Its  conclusions  are 
devastating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  study  concludes  that  the  emer- 
gency sharing  system — the  core  element 
of  the  lEA's  allocation  program — prob- 
ably will  not  work.  lEA  grew  out  of  Henry 
Kissinger's  proposal  that  oil  consuming 
nations  band  together  to  share  the  bur- 
dens of  short-term  oil  supply  disruptions 
such  as  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo. 

The  mechanism  for  apportioning  each 
country's  share  of  oil  during  a  supply 
crisis  Is  the  emergency  sharing  system. 
Now  the  GAO  says  this  system  probabl.' 
wiU  not  work.  Because  of  data  error, 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  price  dispute 
mechanism,  and  a  misleading  represen- 
tation of  emergency  oil  stocks,  GAO  has 
serious  questions  about  the  system's 
workability.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  might 
add,  the  GAO  is  not  alone  in  this  con- 
clusion. The  Congressional  Research 
Service  came  to  a  similar  conclusion  in 
an  October  1980  report;  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy — the  Agency  com- 
ing to  Congress  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  EPCA  authorities  for  lEA— 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  Itself  in 
March  1981. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  emergency 
shar'ng  system  has  never  been  triggered. 
Member  countries  are  most  likely  afraid 
to  trigger  it  because  that  would  demon- 
strate the  stark  reality — the  "emergency 
sharing  system."  the  llncholn  of  the  lEA, 
the  rationale  for  Its  existence — just  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  criteria  that  triggers 
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the  allocation  system  has  not  actually 
been  reached.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the 
nations  themselves  are  concerned  as  to 
whether  It  would  work  and  the  GAO  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  Itself  have 
questioned  the  workability. 

Second,  the  GAO  also  concluded  that 
the  lEA  has  not  decreased  member 
countries'  vulnerability  to  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions as  shown  by  the  recent  Inter- 
national oU  crises  of  1979  and  1980. 
Again,  the  GAO  study  is  not  alone  in  its 
conclusion.  Here  is  what  a  recent  article 
by  Brian  Donovan  In  the  APF  Reporter 
had  to  say  about  the  1979  crisis: 

During  the  puzzIlnK  oil  crlste  of  19T9. 
while  oil  companies  and  their  critics  areiied 
over  the  reasons  for  gas  lines  and  soaring 
prices,  one  little  known  public  omclal.  Dr. 
Joachim  W.  Koenli?  (Director  of  lEA's  Divi- 
sion of  Emereency  Planning  and  Prepara- 
tion) had  more  inside  Information  about 
what  was  Kolng  on  than  anyone  else  outsldi> 
the  Industry  .  .  . 

Koenle's  findings  raised  new  questions 
about  the  actions  of  malor  oU  comoanles 
during  the  crisis.  The  lEA  documents  por- 
tray the  world's  oil  consuming  countries  as 
the  losers  In  a  struggle  for  Information  on 
why  the  worid  price  of  oil  was  doubling  and 
what,  If  anything,  the  coxmtries  could  have 
been  doln^  to  stop  It  .  .  . 

After  the  crisis,  Koenlg  wrote  a  report 
that  Infuriated  some  company  officials  In  the 
lEA's  advisory  committees.  Although  the 
report  has  never  been  released,  1\m  trndlngs 
are  outlined  In  other  IBA  documents.  Ac- 
cording to  those  documents,  Koenlg  found 
that: 

Ifajor  oU  comnanles  exacerbated  a  rela- 
tively minor  shortage  by  building  up  "ex- 
ceoBlve"  stockpiles  of  oil  and  gasoline  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1979,  Instead  of 
releasing  the  supplies  to  the  market  place. 
The  companies  did  not  (rive  enough  facts 
to  the  lEA  and  the  consuming  nations'  gov- 
ernments, creating  what  Koenlg  called  a 
"crisis  of  Information"  Instead  of  a  "crisis 
of  volume." 

As  a  result,  the  consumer  governments,  es- 
pecially the  TTnlted  8t«te«  Government,  grew 
excessively  worried  about  heating  oil  sup- 
plies for  the  winter  of  1979-80  and  took  ac- 
tions that  helped  worsen  the  gaiwllne  short- 
age and  drove  up  world  oil  prices  .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
that  Is  an  absolutely  devastattag  state- 
ment, coming  from  a  totally  responsible 
source,  that  the  consumer  governments, 
including  our  own,  became  excessively 
worried  about  heating  oil  supplies  for  the 
winter  of  1979-«0  and  took  actions  that 
helped  worsen  the  gasoline  shortage  and 
drove  up  world  oil  prices. 

It  Is  predicated  on  the  fact,  as  the 
article  also  points  out.  that  the  compa- 
nies did  not  give  enough  facts  to  the  lEA 
and  the  consuming  nations'  governments 
and  created  a  crisis  of  Information  in- 
stead of  a  crisis  of  volume. 

Mr.  Donovan's  quote  continues: 

An  examination  of  the  shortage,  based  on 
documents  and  Interviews  with  company  ofll- 
clals  and  outelde  experts  raises  points  that 
reinforce  Koenlg's  conclusions. 

For  Instance: 

Despite  sworn  statements  to  Congress  by 
Exxon  and  Qulf  that  they  distributed  oil 
without  regard  for  expected  profit  margins  In 
different  countries,  executives  of  both  com- 
panies wrote  memoranda  which  make  It  clear 
that  the  opposite  was  true.  .  .  . 

While  the  Carter  administration  was  tell- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  public  In  the  spring 
of  1979  that  a  a-mllUon-barrel-s-day  world 
shortage  eztated.  It  had  access  to  lEA  reports 


saying  there  appeared  to  be  no  significant 
shortage. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  on  the  floor 
of  the  Semte  and  throughout  the  coun- 
tryside Indicated  previous  occasions  that 
it  was  an  artiflcial  shortage,  that  the 
shortage  was  not  a  real  one. 

Now  we  find  confirmed  that  the  lEA 
and  the  companies  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, all  working  hand  In  glove, 
caused  a  "shortage"  to  exist  that  In 
reality  did  not  actually  exist.  The  pub- 
lic, in  the  spring  of  1979,  were  told  that 
there  was  a  2-mllllon-barrel-B-day 
shortage,  but  the  facts  as  reported  In 
confidential  memoranda  that  were 
available  indicated  that  that  was  not  a 
true  statement. 

To  continue  Mr.  Donovan's  article: 

The  lEA  Secretariat's  confldenUal  analysis 
on  March  28,  1979,  said:  "Oil  Is  flowing  from 
the  wells  and  being  Imported  by  consuming 
countries  but.  through  lustlflable  prudence 
pterhaps  reinforced  by  a  speculative  element, 
It  app>ear8  to  be  sticking  In  the  distribution 
system." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Mr.  President.  These  are  the  words 
of  the  lEA  Secretariat's  confidential 
analysis.  And  this  analvsis  means  that 
the  companies  were  holding  oil  back  and 
were  not  letting  It  flow.  The  article  con- 
tinues: 

DOE  proprietary  figures  show  many  major 
companies  in  the  TJ.S.  held  more  gasoline  in 
storage  during  the  May  and  June  gasUnes 
than  they  had  had  the  previous  year. 

A  Texaco  spokesman  said: 

There  were.  In  retrospect,  sufflclent  oU 
supplies  In  the  first  half  of  1979  to  have 
avoldod  the  shortages  that  occurred. 

The  administration  stuck  with  Its  asser- 
tion of  a  2-mnilon-barrel-a-day  shortage  to 
Justify  price  decontrol  for  crude  oU  even 
though  It  knew  a  key  assumption  behind 
that  figure  was  wrong  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  if  ever  there  was  a  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  had  been  misled  for  the  purpose 
of  swelling  the  treasuries  of  the  oil  com- 
panies of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
this  Nation,  these  confidential  memo- 
randa do  Indeed  confirm  .lust  that. 

IE  A  accomplished  nothing  during  the 
1979  "shortage."  As  Mr.  Donovan  found, 
oil-consuming  countries  were  the  big 
losers  and  the  international  oil  com- 
panies were  the  big  winners.  Individual 
consumers  waited  in  gas  lines  and  saw 
the  price  of  gasoline  and  heating  oil  soar. 
TTie  oil  comoanies  watched  their  profits 
go  through  the  ceiling. 

Third,  in  virtually  every  circumstance, 
the  GAO  concludes,  the  United  States 
would  end  uo  having  to  export  some  of 
its  oil  abroad.  Only  if  there  were  a  repeat 
of  something  like  the  1973  oil  embargo— 
an  eventuality  most  experts  do  not  be- 
lieve likely— would  the  American  con- 
sumer receive  any  oil  supplies  from  the 
20  other  lEA  participating  countries. 
That  means  one  thing  and  one  alone. 
That  means  that  our  participation  In  the 
lEA  is  a  one-sided  deal.  That  means  that 
there  is  no  benefit  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, no  benefit  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, no  benefit  to  this  Nation.  What  are 
we  getting  in  return  for  a  commltmait 
of  this  immense  magnitude? 


Mr.  President,  we  must  have  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  these  questions  before 
wo  vote  on  the  next  extension  of  the 
ant'trust  defense  and  EPCA's  other  au- 
thorizing provisions  for  lEA. 

If  the  only  gainers  are  the  oil  com- 
panies and  other  countries'  consimiers, 
then  we  ought  to  think  very  carefully 
about  the  commitment  we  have  made. 

We  should  question  whether  our  fur- 
ther participation  is  warranted,  whether 
the  antitrust  exemption  should  continue. 
What  logical  purpose  is  there  for  us  to 
be  in  the  IE  A?  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  indicated  that  there  will  be 
hearings  to  determine  whetiier  or  not 
our  further  participation  Is  warranted. 
Fourth,  not  only  would  American  con- 
sumers lose  net  oU  supplies  in  most 
emergency  scenarios,  but,  according  to 
the  GAO.  it  is  unlikely  that  we  could 
respond  domestically  to  the  disrupUons 
caused  by  our  having  to  export  oil 
abroad. 

Let  me  emphasize:  Part  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  lEA  Is  a  requirement 
that  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  world- 
wide, we  will  give  up  our  oil.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  have  some  of  the  other  lEA 
nations  done  tar  this  Nation?  When 
have  thev  Indicated  in  recent  years  their 
willingness  to  b«^  of  he'p?  In  this  in- 
stance, we  are  willing  to  helo  them  at  the 
exnense  of  the  American  consumer. 

It  is  a  problem,  if  we  have  to  export  oil 
abroad,  and  it  is  est>ecially  a  problon 
because  this  administration  endorses  no 
emergencv  allocation  system  for  distrib- 
uting oil  domestically  in  times  of  an 
emergencv.  The  President  wants  to  let 
price  be  the  allocator.  You  and  I  know 
what  that  means.  It  means  only  the  rich 
will  be  able  to  drive  their  cars.  It  means 
only  the  rich  will  be  able  to  heat  their 
homes. 

That  is  what  has  come  about  bv  reason 
of  this  combination  of  our  being  In  the 
lEA  and  the  President  having  decon- 
trolled the  price  of  oil.  It  means  that 
everyone  but  the  privileged  few  will  suf- 
fer a  ser'ous  setback  in  their  stnrxlard 
of  living.  It  means  that  many  will  have 
to  choose  between  eating  and  staying 
warm.  This  is  an  intolerable  situation, 
Mr.  President.  Not  (mly  would  our  par- 
ticipation in  lEA  cause  us  to  export  oil 
during  most  emergency  situations,  but 
also,  we  do  not  even  have  the  mechanism 
for  coping  with  the  disruptions  that 
would  result  here  at  home. 

Fifth,  aoparently  It  Is  not  enough  that 
the  lEA  has  been  a  faUure  so  far  in  in- 
sulating member  countries  from  inter- 
national supply  disruptions.  Now.  ac- 
cording to  GAO  the  IFA  is  trying  to  move 
In  a  direction  not  ori^nally  envisioned 
by  Conn-ess  when  it  initially  authorized 
our  Government's  partlcioation  in  lEA 
and  provided  the  antitrust  defense  to 
participating  oil  companies.  Now  lEA 
staff  want  it  to  become  a  manager  of  in- 
ternational oil  markets  in  nonemergency 
situations. 

Of  course,  the  o'l  cwnnanles  will  have 
to  participate  in  this.  And  of  course  the 
oil  companies  will  need  an  even  broader 
antitrust  defense  to  participate  In  this 
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elaborate  process  of  regulating  their  own 
supply  actions. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like 
it.  According  to  GAO,  lEA  is  attempting 
to  move  into  areas  not  authorized  under 
current  law,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
examine  this  new  direction  very,  very 
closely.  If  we  are  not  getting  anything 
worthwhile  out  of  the  current  system  in 
exchange  for  giving  the  oil  companies 
a  significant  antitrust  defense,  then  why 
should  we  broaden  lEA's  mandate  and 
broaden  the  defense?  If  the  U.S.  con- 
sumers stand  to  lose  as  a  resiilt  of 
emergency  sharing  system  allocations, 
how  would  they  fare  under  these  non- 
emergency measures? 

What  justification  Is  there  for  per- 
mitting lEA  to  head  in  this  direction? 
These  are  all  questions  that  we  must 
examine  very,  very  carefully  in  both  the 
Energy  and  Judiciary  Committees  before 
any  subsequent  measure  is  acted  upon. 

Sixth— and  I  believe  this  Is  very  signi- 
ficant according  to  the  GAO  study,  the 
public  accountability  mechanism  set  up 
by  EPCA  to  provide  a  check  on  oil  com- 
pany activities  has  been  a  failure.  Al- 
though E3»CA  required  that  transcripts 
of  industry  advisory  meetings  be  kept 
and  made  available  to  the  public,  the 
State  Department  routinely  classifies  so 
much  of  these  transcripts  that  they  are 
useless  to  the  public. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  State  De- 
partment butted  out  of  Issues  of  this 
kind.  The  State  Department  does  not 
do  its  own  Job  very  well,  without  getting 
into  the  international  oil  situation  and 
trying  to  tell  TEA  how  to  operate  and 
trying  to  tell  Congress  what  we  may  have 
as  information  and  what  the  GAG  may 
obtain  as  well. 

But  the  gray-strips  boys  in  the  State 
Department  want  to  move  in,  and  they 
have  been  continuing  to  move  in.  When 
I  attended  the  lEA  meeting,  it  was  not 
the  Energy  Department  that  was  speak- 
ing up;  it  was  the  State  Department. 

As  the  GAO  study  says : 
Unless  this  classlflcatton  problem  Is  ad- 
dressed, the  transcripts  appearing  in  the  DOE 
public  reading  room  will  continue  to  repre- 
sent an  Incomplete  record  of  what  transpired 
at  the  meetings. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  defect 
not  contemplated  by  those  who  originally 
agreed  to  provide  an  antitrust  defense  to 
the  oil  companies.  Transcripts  of  indus- 
try lEA  meetings  were  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  so  that  potential  vic- 
tims of  industry  anticompetitive  behavior 
could  monitor  oil  company  involvement 
in  IE  A.  But  the  GAO  tells  us  those  tran- 
scripts are  worthless  for  monitoring  pur- 
poses. 

This  Is  a  glaring  problem  that  I  hope 
the  oversight  hearings  and  the  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  pending  legislation 
wlU  address.  This  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  rectified  before  we  are  again  asked 
to  extend  the  defense. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  State  De- 
partment has  not  only  denied  the  public 
meaningful  access  to  the  lEA  transcrints 
it  has  also  kept  GAO — Congress  investi- 
gatory arm— out  of  the  lEA  ministerial 
meetings  as  well. 

I  personally  was  Involved  with  other 
Senators  In  attempting  to  prevail  upon 


the  State  Department  to  take  some  ac- 
tion in  this  connection,  but  they  reso- 
lutely refused  to  do  so.  How  can  we  in 
Congress  hope  to  evaluate  the  efficacy 
of  the  lEA,  if  our  own  investigators  are 
not  permitted  to  atitend  lEA  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  report  to 
Members  of  this  body?  This  is  simply 
unacceptable. 

I  urged.  I  cajoled.  I  Importuned.  I  tried 
as  hard  as  possible  to  get  the  State  De- 
partment to  permit  the  GAO  to  attend 
the  meetings  so  that  they  might  learn 
what  was  going  on,  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
answer  was.  "No." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  to  the  State 
Department  now,  I  am  saying  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee,  and 
I  am  saying  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  this  Senator  will 
insist  that  those  transcripts  no  longer 
be  kept  private.  There  is  no  reason.  What 
is  so  secret  about  them? 

Oil  companies  meet  together  and  have 
their  deliberations,  absent  any  antitrust 
liability.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
not  permitted  to  know,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress are  not  permitted  to  know  through 
our  designated  investigative  arm.  That 
will  be  a  condition  precedent  before  we 
conclude  the  final  legislation  on  tliis 
subject. 

Finally,  we  must  be  concerned  about 
who  is  making  our  international  energy 
policy  decisions.  According  to  the  GAO 
report,  in  the  current  administration,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
played  a  key  role  in  preparing  our  Gov- 
ernment's position  at  lEA  ministerial 
meetings. 

It  is  Interesting  that  It  Is  no  longer 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  Is  in- 
volved in  international  energy  policy. 
Now  the  State  Department  also  is  get- 
ting shoved  aside  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Mr.  Stockman  does 
not  have  enough  to  do  in  attempting  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  now  he  is  also 
making  International  oil  policy  for  this 
country. 

I  want  to  know  which  Member  of  this 
body  in  which  I  serve  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Stockman  as  head  of 
OMB  so  that  he  rould  make  International 
energy  policy.  I  know  this  is  one  Senator 
who  never  contemplated  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man would  be  making  those  decisions  or 
that  anyone  else  at  the  OMB  would  be 
making  those  decisions.  I  wish  to  question 
Mr.  Stockman  closely  about  how  he  or  his 
representatives  are  arriving  at  their  pol- 
icy decisions  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional oil  policy. 

What  factors  do  they  weigh?  To  what 
extent  do  they  take  into  consideration  the 
impact  of  their  decisions  on  the  American 
consumer? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  too  many  un- 
answered questions  about  our  participa- 
tion in  lEA  to  simply  continue  the  status 
quo  for  another  4  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee  has  agreed  with  the 
amendment  that  is  to  be  proposed  that 
the  expiration  date  will  be  extended  to 
April  1, 1982  and  that  during  that  interim 
period  a  full  exploration  of  all  the  issues 
in  connection  with  the  lEA  will  be  held. 


I  have  previously  stated  that  I  will  co- 
operate in  orjigmg  about  final  disposi- 
tion of  this  issue  by  April  1.  1982. 1  know, 
as  I  previously  indicated,  that  that  as- 
sumes we  will  be  able  to  have  adequate 
time  and  adequate  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  issues  at  stake. 

I  hope  both  committees  with  relevant 
jurisdiction  promptly  undertake  a  thor- 
ough review  of  our  involvement  in  this 
agency  and  the  implications  it  has  for  the 
American  public  and  our  Nation. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  Committee,  for  recognizing 
the  need  for  such  a  joint  review.  And  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
rJiairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  for 
his  support  in  this  effort. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  both  of 
them  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Energy  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  who  has  given  this  sub- 
ject much  attention  and  has  his  own 
concerns  and  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion. I  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
of  them  as  we  explore  the  issues  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject. 

I  thank  the  President. 
ExHisrr  1 

Report  by  the  CoMPm'^r.LER  General  or 
THE  UNirro  States 

OICCST 

The  International  Energy  Agency  (lEA), 
established  In  1974  and  composed  of  21  oil 
consuming  countries.  Is  a  multilateral  or- 
ganization designed  to  facilitate  responses 
to  short-term  energy  disruptions  and  long- 
term  supply  problems.  lEA's  Emergency  Shar- 
in'7  System  is  the  mechanism  available  to  re- 
spond primarily  to  short-term  supply  Inter- 
ruptions. As  lEA's  principal  proponent,  the 
United  States  contributed  25  percent  ($2.4.'> 
million)  of  the  agency's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  lEA  serves  as  an  energy  policy  coor- 
dinating forum  for  consuming  nations.  It 
has  improved  member  countries'  under- 
standing of  the  oil  market  and  provided  them 
with  a  better  sense  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  on  an  international  and  national  level 
during  a  period  of  continuous  supply  un- 
certainty. 

The  lEA's  success  in  a  rapidly  changlu;; 
market  environment  depends  greatly  on  the 
willingness  of  participating  countries  to  sup- 
port its  basic  objectives  of  (1)  sharing  sup- 
plies in  an  emergency,  (2)  developit.  -  a 
comprehensive  oil  market  Information  sys- 
tem, (3)  establishing  a  long  term  coopera- 
tion program  emphasizing  import  controls 
and  accelerated  development  and  use  of 
alternative  fuels,  and  (4)  Improving  con- 
sumer-producer relations. 

This  review  was  requested  by  Senators 
Max  Baucus  and  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

iea  organization  and  management 

The  IEA  is  an  autonomous  organization  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coooeratlon 
and  Development  (OECD).  Although  the 
lEA's  annual  budget  ($9.8  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981)  is  part  of  the  OECD  budget,  the 
IEA  Governing  Board,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  each  participating  country,  con- 
trols  lEA's   budget   and   overall   operations. 

An  international  Secretariat  of  126  atafl 
prepares  many  of  the  lEA's  market  analyses 
and  policy  option  studies.  A  voluntary  group 
of  47  oil  companies  (21  from  the  United 
States)  provides  data  on  the  oil  marVet  and 
Implements  emergency  allocation  decisions. 
A  smaller  advisory  groun  drawn  from  the 
Industry  group,  the  Industry  Advisory  Board, 
advises  and  consults  with  the  Secretariat 
and  representntlves  of  the  Oovernlng  Board. 
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Although  Industry  Influence  Is  significant 
in  the  IEA,  the  Governing  Board  U  the  final 
decisionmaker.  It  meets  frequently  and 
makes  decisions  on  a  consensus  basis. 

At  Governing  Board  meetings,  only  gov- 
ernment representatives  of  participating 
countries  and  the  Secretariat  attend.  No 
transcripts  of  Governing  Board  meetings  are 
made.  Written  conclusions,  which  are  not 
made  available  to  the  public  by  the  IEA, 
are  sent  to  participating  governments.  (See 
pp.  21  and  22.) 

Meetings  between  the  IEA  and  Industry 
are  not  open  to  the  public.  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  designees  are  permitted 
to  attend,  however,  and  monitors  from  the 
Departments  of  Justice.  Energy,  and  State 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  attend 
for  antitrust  nurooses.  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  make  semiannual 
summary  reports  of  Industry  IEA  activities 
to  the  Congress.  (See  pp.  22,  23,  and  86 
through  89.)   - 

BTHTLT  DiaatrpnoNS 

nSA's  complex  Emergency  Sharing  System 
suffers  from  data  errors,  lack  of  a  compre- 
hensive price  dispute  settlement  mechanism 
for  member  countries,  and  a  misleading  rep- 
resentation of  emergency  reserves,  which 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  System's 
workability.  A  March  1981  appraisal  of  the 
mort  recent  test  of  the  System  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  underscored  these  deficien- 
cies. (See  ch.  3.) 

Under  most  supply  disruption  scenarios 
Involving  the  ISA  Emergency  Sharing  Sys- 
tem, the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to 
divert  oil  Imports  to  other  IEA  countries. 
In  situations  similar  to  the  Arab  OU  Embargo 
of  1973-74.  when  the  United  States  was  the 
boycotted  countrv.  the  United  States  would 
benefit  under  the  System. 

Sharing  supplies  during  an  emergency  Is 
the  heart  of  the  IEA  system  and  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  broad  economic,  foreign 
policy,  and  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  Without  IEA.  the  United 
States  would  be  forced  to  compete  with  many 
of  its  allies  for  scarce  oil  supplies,  with  po- 
tentially harmful  effects  to  relations  with 
them.  OAO's  assessment  of  IEA  member 
countries'  efforts  to  cope  with  future  oil 
supply  disruptions  Indicates  that  IEA  mem- 
ber countries  have  established  an  institu- 
tional framework  and  developed  broad  policy 
objectives  but  have  yet  to  greatly  reduce 
their  vulnerability.  (See  pp.  44  and  4S.) 
OIL  Market  xntormatton 

With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the 
oil  companies,  TEA  countries  have  developed 
Information  systems  on  crude  oil  costs, 
crude  oil  Import  prices,  and  financial  opera- 
tions of  International  oil  companies.  A 
framework  for  consultation  with  oil  com- 
panies was  created  which  allows  representa- 
tives of  the  Governing  Board  and  the  Secre- 
tariat to  discuss  energy  policy  with  individual 
oil  companies  that  would  not  be  covered  In  a 
regular  reporting  system.  However,  the  IEA 
Information  system  falls  far  short  of  being  a 
comprehensive  global  system  capable  of  de- 
scribing the  market's  total  operation  and 
structure.  (Sec  ch.  4.) 

lono-tkem  cooperation 
IEA  countries  have  agreed  to  general  long- 
term  principles  focusing  on  intensified  con- 
servation, reduced  Import  deoendence.  and 
expanded  research  and  development,  but 
Individual  country  performance  has  not  al- 
ways refiected  these  commitments  because  of 
differing  national  energy  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  as  well  as  levels  of  implemen- 
tation. These  problems  are  further  exacer- 
bated by  national  political  differences  and 
general  economic  policy  conflicts  which, 
coupled  with  environmental  concerns  in 
some  countries,  have  produced  significant 
obstacles  to  long-term  cooperation.  Neverthe- 


less, the  IEA  seems  to  have  heightened  mem- 
ber countries'  awareness  of  the  effects  of  oU 
dependence  and  encouraged  them  to  estab- 
lish target  goals  and  coordination.  (See 
cb.  6.) 

17.S.   POLXCT  TOWARD  AND  MAMAaBMXMT  OP  VA. 
PARTICIPATION    IN    TRX    IXA 

Management  of  U.S.  participation  In  the 
IEA.  an  Informal  process  Involving  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Energy,  has  generally 
been  effective.  However,  some  intcmatlonal 
«n«rgy  policy  dedslona  have  been  inconsist- 
ent wltii  VB.  poel,tlon«  tn  the  IEA.  This  was 
apparent  In  the  U.S.  1979  decision  to  tem- 
porarily subsidize  distlUate  oil  Imports  for 
home  heating  purposes,  which  contradicted 
Its  position  as  a  member  of  the  IEA  to  reduce 
oil  imports.  It  was  also  apparent  at  the  1979 
Tokyo  Summit  when  VS.  partlclpanta  pre- 
pared for  the  conference  without  integrating 
actions  already  taken  or  under  consideration 
In  the  IEA. 

The  current  administration  Is  reviewing 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  IEA.  Although  the 
review  has  not  been  completed,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  as  the  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
June  1981  TEA  ministerial  meeting,  reaffirmed 
that  the  IEA  will  remain  the  focus  of  U.S. 
international  energy  policy.  He  empbaelEed 
that  It  Is  the  central  mechanism  for  protect- 
ing industrialized  countries  f  root  unexpected 
and  unwarranted  o/iX  supply  disruptions  and. 
In  the  long-run,  for  reducing  dependence  on 
Insecure  foreign  sources  of  oU.  While  reiter- 
ating Ite  support  for  the  IEA,  he  underscored 
the  new  administration's  commitment  to 
market  forces  and  stock  draws  as  the  pri- 
mary response  to  International  supply  crises 
and  emphasized  that  the  fonnal  IEA  Emer- 
gency Sharing  System  should  be  tised  only  as 
a  laet  resort.  He  also  atreosed  that  In  sub- 
crisis  situations,  the  United  States  supports 
ad  hoc  measures  that  would  be  defined  In  the 
event  the  market  mechanism  and  stock  draw- 
down did  not  work.  (See  cb.  6.) 

ANTTTRtrST   ISSTTES 

U.S.  participation  in  the  IEA  refiects  a 
dichotomy  between  the  operational  role  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Energy  and 
the  regulatory  role  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Ootnmlselon.  Un- 
der the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1975,  as  amended,  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  primarily  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  participation  of  U.S.  oU 
companies  in  the  IEA  for  antitrust  purposes. 
In  recent  years,  antitrust  considerations  have 
Increasingly  Intruded  upon  energy  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives  In  U.S.  repreeentation 
in  the  IEA.  Foreign  governments  and  oil  com- 
panies tn  particular  have  reacted  negatively 
to  the  extension  of  U.S.  antitrust  law  Into  a 
multilateral  organization. 

Nevertheless,  assuming  that  the  United 
States  and  other  participating  countries  de- 
sire some  form  of  international  emergency 
allocation,  the  existing  antitrust  system,  ac- 
companied by  strict  monitoring  of  oil  com- 
pany activities,  appears  far  preferable  to 
unilateral  oil  company  allocation  decisions. 

U.S.  legislation  and  the  Voluntary  Agree- 
ment governing  U.S.  oil  company  involve- 
ment In  the  IEA  provide  the  United  States 
with  the  unusual  opportunity  of  observing 
the  oil  Industry  In  action  during  an  emer- 
gency. This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
sltuaitlon  In  1973,  when  Industry  managed 
the  shortage  and  reallocated  supplies  with- 
out direct  Government  involvement. 

effects    of    the    changing    ROLE    OF    THE    IXA 
ON    the   trNITEB   STATES 

IEA  partlclpiatlng  governments  and  com- 
panies expressed  concern  aliout  the  failure 
of  member  countries  to  restrain  rising  oil 
prlcee  and  the  failure  of  the  current  formula 
for  computing  oU  allocation  rights  and  ob- 
ligations to  adequately  consider  the  differ- 
ing economic  needs  and  capabilities  of  mem- 
ber countries.  The  1979  Iranian  crisis,  which 


•paiiced  a  IM-pereent  loereMe  In  world  pe- 
troleum prices  in  the  absence  of  a  serious 
siiDolv  Shorta<'e  of  7  percent  or  more,  re- 
vealed the  Tulnerabllity  of  the  TEA  Efforts 
by  participating  countries  to  reduce  antici- 
pated consumotlon  by  5  percent  failed  to 
prevent  the  crisis. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Iranian  crisis.  IBA 
governments  have  attempted  to  become  more 
Involved  tn  Imnlementing  and  monitoring 
joint  energy  policy.  Following  the  onset  of 
the  Iraq-Tran  war  in  September  1980.  IBA 
adopted  two  new  activities  that  particularly 
affect  price. 

The  first  is  a  syvtem  for  consultation  be- 
tween governments  and  Industry  on  oU 
stock  poUcies.  TEA  member  countries  de- 
cided that  oil  stocks  should  be  used  fiexlbly 
to  meet  short-term  market  disruptions, 
thereby  discouraging  purchases  on  the  spot 
market  and  reducing  upward  prewures  on 
price. 

The  secood  eaeentlally  Is  an  inforaaal 
sharing  system  to  correct  petroleum  supply 
imbalances.  It  was  designed  primarily  to 
moderate  potential  market  pressures  on 
prices  during  the  latter  part  of  1980  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1981  due  to  potentially  seri- 
ous supply  imbalances  resulting  from  the 
Iraq -Iran  conflict. 

Whether  the  Informal  sharing  system  Is 
covered  by  U.S.  legislation  Implementing  the 
International  Energy  Program  which  estab- 
lished the  IEA  has  been  questioned. 

Legislation  implementing  US.  obligations 
under  the  Program  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  International  oil  alloca- 
tion would  not  arise  until  the  threshold  of  a 
7-percent  shortage  in  oU  consumption  was 
reached. 

The  Informal  sharing  system  substantially 
changes  this  obligation:  Imbalances  are  not 
limited  to  7-percent  or  greater  oU  supply 
shortfalls  before  certain  actions  are  taken, 
and  International  oU  allocation  has  become 
an  Instrument  for  restraining  rapid  spot 
market  oil  price  Increases  by  correcting 
supply  Imbalances.  The  Informal  sharing 
system  also  has  the  potential  for  supplant- 
ing the  use  of  the  selective  trigger  under  the 
International  Energy  Program. 

Particular  concerns  about  the  Informal 
sharing  system  that  Congress  should  l)e 
aware  of  Include  its  Impact  on  US.  anti- 
trust Issues  and  other  complementary  energy 
legislation.  (See  ch.  8.) 

ACENCT     COMMENTS    AND     CAO'S    EVALWATION 

Several  agencies  commented  that  OAO's 
report  presented  a  useful  and  comnrehenslve 
overview  of  lEA's  structure,  operation,  and 
problems.  However,  the  Departments  of 
State.  Energy,  and  Justice,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  disagreed  with  several  of 
GAO's  conclusions. 

Energy  and  Justice  argue  that  the  1980 
test  of  lEA's  Emergency  Sharing  System 
clearly  demonstrates  the  workablUty  of  the 
System.  , . 

State  claims  that  the  United  States  would 
have  no  allocation  obligation  to  give  up  oil 
supplies  in  certain  non-embargo  situations. 

Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
disagree  with  some  aspects  of  GAO's  evalua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  antitrust  clearance  proce- 
dure. ., 

Justice  disagrees  with  GAOs  negative 
characterization  of  foreign  reaction  to  VS. 
antitrust  monitoring  In  the  IBA. 

State  and  Energy  disagree  with  GAO's  de- 
scription of  lEA's  1980  decisions  concerning 
sharing  of  supplies  and  stock  management 
in  the  wake  of  the  Iraq-Iran  war. 

Despite  these  disagreements.  GAO  remains 
convinced  that  (1)  the  1980  test  of  the 
Emergency  Sharing  System  challenges  the 
System's  viability  in  an  actual  emergency, 
(2)  in  the  majority  of  supply  disruptions, 
the  United  States  would  have  to  divert  oU 
supplies  to  other  TEA  countries,  (3)  decisions 
stemming   from   the   Interagency   antitrust 
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clearance  proceas  should  be  explained,  (4) 
foreign  reaction  to  U.S.  antitrust  monitoring 
of  U.S.  Industry  involvement  In  lEA  activi- 
ties remains  negative,  and  (6)  lEA  Govern- 
ing Board  decisions  in  late  1980  responding 
to  the  Iraq-Iran  war  represented  for  this 
event  the  establishment  of  an  Informal  shar- 
ing system  and  a  flexible  stock  management 
policy. 

Specific  agency  comments  and  OAO's 
evaluation  appear  In  chapters  3,  7,  and  8  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  Washhig- 
ton  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  certain  authorities  pertaining  to  the 
allocation  and  information  provisions  of 
the  international  energy  program. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  many  times 
before,  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Inter- 
national energy  program.  I  want  to  see  It 
continue  to  operate,  and  to  be  made  even 
more  effective. 

This  section  has  been  extended  four 
times  before.  This  will  be  the  fifth.  Each 
time  Congress  has  acted  to  extend  the 
section  it  has  been  on  a  temporary  basis, 
supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  executive  branch  with  suCQcient  time 
to  complete  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  program. 

I  am  begiiming  to  believe  that  we  are 
pulling  the  wool  over  our  own  eyes.  It  is 
becoming  clear  that  the  administration 
does  not  plan  any  in-depth  analysis  of 
our  international  energy  situation.  While 
I  must  congratulate  them  for  their  will- 
ingness to  fUl  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, I  must  also  observe  that  that  seems 
to  be  the  extent  of  their  international 
energy  policy.  Otherwise  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  blind  faith  to  the  free  mar- 
ket to  protect  us  from  what  could  be  a 
free  world  economic  disaster. 

The  Senator  from  Idalio  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clurx)  and  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  He  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  1475,  a  bill  to  extend  the  anti- 
trust exemption  to  June  30, 1985,  in  order 
to  get  the  administration's  attention  on 
the  need  to  give  a  serious  look  at  the  lEA 
and  specifically  the  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  met  our  intematiMial  obligations 
once  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
introduced  legislation.  S.  1503,  which  we 
are  in  the  process  of  marking  up  in  the 
Energy  Committee  to  give  us  the  protec- 
tion we  need  in  times  of  a  severe  petro- 
leum supply  shortage. 

I  state  for  the  record,  that  I  am  pleased 
and  impressed  with  the  manner  In  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  pro- 
ceeding on  the  emergency  preparedness 
legislation.  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts 
and  pledge  my  full  support.  And  I  might 
add  that  the  committee  is  proceeding 
without  the  benefit  of  the  administra- 
tion's assistance  because  they  appear 
blind  to  the  international  security  Im- 
plications of  a  petroleum  supply  crisis. 

The  administration's  only  analysis  of 
the  lEA  and  the  issues  involved  in  re- 
sponding to  oil  supply  interruptions  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  on  July  23 
1981.  That  paper,  entitled  "Domestic  and 
International   Energy  Emergency  Pre- 


paredness," explains  why  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  rely  on  the  free 
market  to  allocate  and  price  our  most 
precious  commodity,  even  in  times  of  a 
supply  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  agree 
with  that  analysis.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
woefully  inadequate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  agree  with 
that  analysis.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  most 
of  our  allies  agree  with  that  analysis. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
Oovemment  knows  best  how  to  allocate 
and  price  sdl  commodities.  Nor  am  I  one 
who  believes  that  we,  as  public  policy- 
makers, should  abdicate  our  responsi- 
bilities and  turn  the  protection  of  our 
population  in  times  of  crisis  over  to  the 
major  corporations  in  the  world.  I  might 
point  out  that  none  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  committee  on  this 
subject  agreed  with  the  notion  that  we 
should  leave  ourselves  unprotectPd  in 
time  of  a  crisis.  Even  the  most  optimis- 
tic assessments  I  have  seen  show  that 
the  free  world  will  be  dependent  upon 
Persian  Gulf  nations  for  a  majority  of 
our  vital  crude  oil  supplies  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

I  hope  that  the  Energy  Committee  will 
report  an  amended  version  of  S.  1503  to 
the  Senate  floor  in  the  very  near  future. 
Perhaps  that  will  get  the  administra- 
tion's attention. 

We  need  to  conduct  a  thoroueh  ex- 
amination of  the  mechanisms  available 
to  us  and  to  our  allies  for  sharing  vital 
energy  supplies  In  times  of  a  supply  in- 
terruption. The  International  Energy 
Agency's  international  energy  plan  is  a 
vital  part  of  emergency  plans.  Perhaps  a 
thorough  review  of  the  Agency  would  re- 
veal areas  in  which  the  lEA  and  lEP 
programs  could  be  strengthened.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  has  agreed  with  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzek- 
BAUM)  that  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  hold  hearings  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  lEA.  I  look  forward  to  those  hear- 
ings. I  intend  to  explore  the  possibility 
that  the  U.S.  commitment  to,  and  role 
in,  the  lEA  be  strengthened,  rather  than 
weakened.  In  addition,  I  hope  that  we 
will  explore  mechanisms  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  lEA  to  respond  to  member 
countries'  needs  before  the  7-percent 
crude  sharing  mechanism  is  triggered. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  r^arfio. 
ularly  comfortable  with  the  attention 
that  our  efforts  on  the  energy  emer- 
gency legislation  have  been  given  to 
date.  That  Is  why  I  chose  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  subject. 

At  a  minimum,  our  CJovemment  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  American  people  to 
be  prepared  to  protect  them  in  times 
of  crisis.  We  have  no  less  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  our  allies  to  help  do  what  we 
can  to  protect  all  of  us  from  the  eco- 
nomic havoc  a  cutoff  of  Persian  Oulf  oil 
supplies  could  bring.  Even  the  most  ar- 
dent free  marketeers  recognize  the  legit- 
imate role  of  Government  in  times  of 
crisis. 

Let  us  not  wait  too  long  to  get  on 
with  the  task. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


W  AMXITOMXNT  NO.  40S 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  bUl  to  change  the 
expiration  date  to  April  1.  1083) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLtnu) , 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Mttzinbaum,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  406. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  S.  de'e'e  "  'June  30.  1986'  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  'April  1,  1982'  ". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  date  change  that  I  discussed  in  my 
introductory  remarks  and  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  made  reference. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  405)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  inU  cai.e  to  '.  o  .  o  n  >  ii ly 
be  observing  our  actions  today  both  here 
in  this  country  and  overseas,  that  the 
change  in  date  and  the  temporary  exten- 
sion should  not  be  taken  as  any  bacldng 
away  by  the  United  States  of  its  lEA 
responsibilities,  nor  do  they  indicate  any 
predisposition  to  judge  the  question  of 
how  we  will  respond  to  those  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  do  recognize  that  the  consump- 
tion of  energy  in  the  United  States  does 
have  an  impact  upon  the  world  en- 
ergy supplies  and  upon  the  world  econ- 
omies. 

Those  foreign  observers  who  may  look 
at  this  date  change  should  not  be  under 
any  illusion  concerning  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  public,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  admimstrai.on  to  respond 
to  our  responsibilities  in  whatever  way 
we  may  determine,  but  in  a  very  positive 
and  affirmative  way. 

I  know  of  no  further  objection. 

I  think  we  are  ready  for  final  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  1475).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1475 
An  act  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  sec- 
tion 263  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  <n  Con^e*»  assembled.  That  section 
263(1)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(J)  U  amended  by 
striking  "September  30,  1881"  and  Inserting 
in  lU  place  "April  1,  1982". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OP  HYDROELEC- 
TRIC POWERPLANTS  AT  CERTAIN 
WATER  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  306, 
Calendar  No.  85.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  306)  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  var- 
ious existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
puri>osea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  306) 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  "(g).  (h).  or  (1)" 
and  Insert  "(e),  (f),  or  (g)". 

On  page  3,  line  2,  after  "from".  Insert 
"Federal"; 

On  page  3.  line  11.  after  "such".  Insert 
"Pederal"; 

On  paee  4,  strike  line  1.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  4: 

On  page  4,  line  5.  strike  "(d)".  and  Insert 
"(c)": 

On  pa?e  4.  strike  line  9  through  and  In- 
cluding line  13: 

On  page  4,  line  13.  strike  "(f)"  and  Insert 
"(d)": 

On  paee  4,  strike  line  17,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  19.  and  Insert  the  following: 

(e)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  Cftllfomla.  consisting  of  fotur 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam. 

On  page  6,  line  1,  strike  "(b)",  and  insert 
"(f)": 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  "(I)",  and  Insert 
"(g)": 

On  page  6.  strike  line  7.  throi'?h  and  In- 
cluding line  16,  and  Insert  the  following: 

(h)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement 
Palisades  project.  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
so  as  to  increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 

(1)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit. 
Boise  project,  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  Increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 
(J)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement,  Minidoka  project,  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  a  tnrbine  »»nerator 
uiilt  of  thirty  thousand  kilowatts  in  re- 
placement of  existing  units  one  through 
six. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  after  "The",  Insert  "Ped- 
eral"; 


On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  "Canyon  Ferry 
powerplant  enlargement"; 

Oq  page  6,  line  19,  strike  "Pick  Sloan 
program  power  marketing  program",  and  In- 
sert "Eastern  Division,  Pick  Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program  power  marketing  program; 
and"; 

On  page  6.  strike  line  22.  through  and 
Including  page  7,  line  7.  and  insert  the 
following: 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement. 
Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit,  and  Mini- 
doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  Power  System. 

On  page  8,  line  4,  strike  "January  1979", 
and  insert  "October  1981"; 

On  page  8,  line  12,  after  "the",  insert 
"Federal"; 

On  page  8,  line  13,  beginning  with  "In", 
strike  through  and  Including  page  9.  line  10. 
and  Insert  the  following: 

(b)(1)  Frlant  powerplant  unit,  $25,390,000. 

(2)  Whlskeytown  powerplant  unit, 
$3,390,000. 

(3)  Tellowtall  Afterbay  powerplant. 
$24,200,000. 

(4)  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment, $26,100,000. 

(5)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  $38,030,000. 

(6)  StMiy  Gk>rge  powerplant  unit. 
$4,020,000. 

(7)  MontlceUo  powerplant  unit. 
$11,830,000. 

(8)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement. 
$65,300,000. 

(9)  Anderson  Ranch  po>werplant  unit. 
$13,200,000. 

(10)  Minidoka  powerolant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement.  $60,000,000. 

On  page  10.  strike  line  3,  through  and 
Including  line  13. 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  T«ad: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Acts  of  June 
17.  1902.  32  Stat.  388  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto).  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  existing  recla- 
mation project  facilities  at  locations  and  in 
the  approximate  capacities  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a 
powerplant  designated  In  subeectlon  (a) .  (e) . 
(f),  or  (g)  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  not 
proceed  prior  to  October  1,  1983.  or  if  a  li- 
cense has  been  Issued  prior  to  such  date  to 
a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to  section  4(e) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  797)  to 
construct  such  powerplant.  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  modify  the  capacity 
of  a  powerplant  designated  In  section  4  •• 
determined  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  dur- 
ing poetauthorlzatlon  study  and  design,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

S«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  Is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmission  facilities  as  required  physically 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants  au- 
thorized m  thU  Act  to  existing  power  sys- 
tems and  as  he  determines  necessary  to  ac- 
complish distribution  and  marketing  of 
power  generated  by  powerplants  constructed 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  to  purchase  re- 
placemeni,  capacity,  energy,  or  both  in  order 
to  maintain  deliveries  to  customers  during 
unit  outages  which  result  from  Pederal  con- 
struction of  the  powerplants  authorized  In 
thU  Act. 

Sec.  3.  During  Pederal  construction  of 
powerplants  authorized  In  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  seek  to  minimize  the  loss  of 
capacity,  energy,  or  both  to  power  customers 
due  to  -unit  outages  which  result  from  such 
construction.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 


seek  to  maintain  deltverlea  of  capacity, 
energy,  or  both  at  contract  prlcea  to  cus- 
tomers affected  by  t-ni  ciui*ges  resulting 
Irom  such  Federal  construction. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Frlant  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  California,  consisting  of — 

(1)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  kUowatta  on  tbe  river 
outlet  from  Frlant  Dam; 

(2)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  five  thou- 
sand kilowatts  on  tbe  outlet  to  the  Madera 
Canal  at  Frlant  Dam;  and 

(3)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  fifteen 
thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet  to  the 
Frlant-Kem  Canal  at  Frlant  Dam. 

(b)  Whlskeytown  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  project.  Callfomla,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  three  thousand 
kilowatu  on  the  outlet  works  of  Whlakey- 
town  Dam. 

(e)  YeUowtaU  Afterbay  powerplant 
unit.  Plck-Sloan  Mlnourl  Basin  program. 
Montana,  consisting  of  a  turbine  generator 
unit  of  ten  thousand  kUowatta  on  tbe  out- 
let works  of  TellowtaU  Afterbay  Dam. 

(d)  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment. Shoehone  project,  Wyoming,  consisting 
of  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  twenty  thou- 
sand kilowatts  In  replacement  of  an  exist- 
ing unit  of  five  thousand  kilowatt*  at  Buffalo 
BUI  Dam. 

(e)  Bed  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central  Val- 
ley project.  Callfomla,  consisting  of  fo\ir  tur- 
bine generator  imlts  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dwn. 

(f)  Stony  Oorge  powerplant  unit,  Orland 
project,  Callfomla.  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  unit  of  three  thousand  kilowatts 
on  the  outlet  works  of  Stony  Gorge  Dam. 

(g)  MontlceUo  powerplant  unit,  Solano 
project,  CaUfomla,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  unit  of  sixteen  thousand  kilowatts 
on  the  outlet  works  of  MontlceUo  Dam. 

(b)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project,  Idaho-Wyoming,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units 
BO  as  to  Increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by 
ninety  thousand  kilowatts. 

(1)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit, 
Boise  project,  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  unit  to  Increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 

(j)  Minidoka  powerplant  rebablUtatlon 
and  enlargement,  Minidoka  project.  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  a  turolne  generator 
unit  of  thirty  tiiouaand  kilowatts  In  re- 
placement of  existing  units  one  through  six. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Hydroelectric  power  generated 
by  Federal  facilities  constructed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shaU  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  distribution  and  marketing 
through  existing  Federal  hydroelectric  pow- 
er marketing  programs  In  accordance  with 
existing  law  and  policy  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  powerplants  authorized  In 
this  Act  shall  be  financially  Integrated  with 
and  the  power  marketed  under  rate  schedules 
In  effect  for  the  several  programs  as  follows : 

(1)  Frlant.  Red  Bluff,  Whlskeytown.  Stony 
Gorge,  and  MontlceUo  powerplant  units  shall 
be  marketed  throueh  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect power  marketing  program; 

(2)  Tellowtall  Afterbay  powerplant  unit, 
and  B'.>ff3lo  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment shall  be  mArkete<:  through  the  EasteRi 
Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program 
power  marketing  program,  and 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement, 
Anderson  Ranch  powerolant  unit,  and  Mini- 
doka powemlant  rfchabllitatlon  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  tbe  Fed- 
eral Columbia  River  Power  System. 

Sec.  6.  Powerplants  authorized  In  this  Act 
fhall  be  designed,  constructed,  and  ooerated 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  compatible  with 
valid  existing  water  rlehts  or  water  delivery 
to  the  holder  of  any  valid  water  service  con- 
tract. 
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Bmc.  7.  TlM  Interest  nt«  uaed  for  comput- 
ing Interest  during  construction  end  intereet 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
coat  of  a  powerplant  authorized  in  this  Act 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry.  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  ta  which  construction  of  such  power- 
plant  commenced,  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
puted average  Interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  marlcetable 
public  obligations  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of 
lisue. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
b«  appropriated  beginning  October  1,  1981, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  construc- 
tion of  the  powerplants  authorized  in  this 
Act  the  amcmnts  set  forth  in  subsection  (b), 
on  the  basis  of  October  1081  price  levels,  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts  as  may  be  justified 
by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  of  con- 
■tructon  cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  type 
of  construction  Involved  herein.  There  are 
also  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  cost  of  re- 
placement capacity,  energy,  or  both  pur- 
chased under  section  2,  and  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  powerplants 
authorised  by  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Prlant  powerplant  unit,  826,390,000. 
(3)  Whlskeytown  powerplant  unit,  83,390,- 

000. 

(3)  TeUowtaU  Afterbay  powerplant.  834,- 
300,000. 

(4)  Buffalo  BUI  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment. 820,100,000. 

(6)  Bed  Bluff  powerplant  unit,  838,030,000. 
(8)  Stoney  Ctorge  powerplant  unit.  84.020,- 

000. 

(7)  Ifontlcello  powerplant  unit,  811,830,- 
000. 

(8)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement, 
888300.000. 

(0)  Anderson  Banch  powerplant  unit, 
818,300,000. 

(10)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabUtUtlon 
and  enlargement.  880,000.000. 

(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prtated  beginning  October  1,  1981,  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  section 
2  of  thU  Act. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  Presld»t.  I 

ask  unanimoiu  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  committee  amendments  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  they  be  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated  as  orig- 
inal text. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  passage  of  S.  306. 
Tliose  of  us  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
know  the  value  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Hydro  development,  particularly  in  these 
times  of  energy  uncertainty,  will  provide 
a  lasting  legacy  for  ttie  future.  Recently 
I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the  dedi- 
catlTOi  ceremony  of  the  Russell  D.  Smith 
Hydroelectric  Powerplant  on  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  in  Washington  State. 
"Hie  plant  was  developed  as  a  cooper- 
ative venture  by  the  three  irrigation  dis- 
tricts on  the  project  and  has  a  capcudty  in 
excess  of  6  megawatts.  The  districts  have 
plans  to  develop  an  additional  100  mega- 
watts of  new  hydropower  on  the  project. 

8.  306  allows  time  for  local  interests 
to  develop  some  of  the  sites  authorized  in 
the  bill.  Tills  is  a  good  provision.  As  all 
of  us  recognize,  there  have  been  problems 
with  Federal  development  because  of  the 
time  it  takes  from  the  Initial  project  pro- 
posal to  when  the  power  actually  comes 


on  line.  In  the  case  of  the  Russell  D. 
Smith  Powerplant,  the  elapsed  time  from 
the  first  application  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  to  dedica- 
tion was  just  a  little  over  2  years,  a  re- 
markable effort.  In  those  instances  such 
as  in  the  Columbia  Basin  project  where 
non-Federal  development  can  be  under- 
taken with  the  assurance  that  Federal 
project  and  water  user  interests  are  pro- 
tected, I  would  certainly  hope  that  others 
will  follow  the  lead  set  in  the  Columbia 
Basin. 

As  for  the  projects  which  are  exclu- 
sively authorized  for  Federal  develop- 
ment in  S.  306,  I  would  urge  that  the 
Congress  act  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  assure  adequate  funding.  One  of  our 
best  expenditures  of  Federal  dollars  in 
the  energy  area  at  this  time  is  for  the 
development  of  our  hydropower  re- 
sources. This  has  certainly  been  true  for 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power.  Mr. 
MtnucowsKi,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  McCluri.  for  their 
efforts  on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  measure. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  Is  able  to 
consider  S.  306.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  similar  legislation  which  I  had 
cosponsored  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
96th  Congress,  but  too  late  for  the  House 
to  consider  prior  to  adjournment. 

Although  the  projects  authorized  in 
S.  306  are  aU  physically  located  In  the 
Western  United  States,  in  reality  S.  306 
is  a  national  bill.  As  noted  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  hydroelectric  projects 
will  have  the  potential  of  generating  the 
equivalent  in  energy  of  over  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  year.  This  energy  will 
not  be  subject  to  rising  fuel  costs  or  for- 
eign embargoes.  It  is  domestic  energy 
dependent  upon  domestic  resources  and 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  no  foreign 
power.  TO  the  extent  that  these  projects 
will  reduce  our  dependence  upon  oil — all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  wiU  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a  ma- 
jor responsibility  for  the  fiscal  well-being 
of  our  Nation  and  the  wise  expenditure 
of  funds  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Funding  of  these  projects  will  not  con- 
stitute a  loss  to  the  Treasury.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer will  be  repaid,  with  interest,  by  the 
ratepayer. 

At  today's  costs,  the  projects  in  S.  306 
are  a  bargain  to  the  consumer.  By  uti- 
lizing existing  dams  we  can  minimize 
the  cost  of  new  energy.  I  am  hopeful 
that  as  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  examines  further  the 
potential  for  more  hydroelectric  power 
development  additional  opportunities 
will  be  found.  Already,  as  a  result  of  leg- 
islation which  was  approved  by  the  Con- 


gress last  year,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  the 
authority  to  undertake  detailed  feasibil- 
ity investigations  of  an  additional  800 
megawatts  of  potential  hydropower  ca- 
pacity. I  am  hopeful  that  the  results  of 
these  studies  will  be  forwarded  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  and  particu- 
larly the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  (Mr. 
MuRKowsKi)  for  his  efforts  in  assuring 
the  timely  consideration  of  this  measure 
by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
echoing  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  in  complimenting 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power. 

Mr.  MuRKowsxi  has  done  a  remark- 
ably fine  Job  in  managing  that  subcom- 
mittee in  all  of  its  deliberations,  and  1 
want  to  underscore  his  participation  In 
the  floor  management  and  in  the  passage 
of  this  legslation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

TTP   AMENDMENT   NO.   «0e 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  federal  construction 
of  hydroelectric  power  facilities  at  Whls- 
keytown Dam,  but  not  before  October  1) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cranston  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  406. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  a  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  9,  after  "(a) ,"  insert  "(b)  ." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
e  statement  by  Senator  Cranston  wtiich 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  construct  hydro- 
electric power  facilities  at  the  Whiskey- 
town  Dam  in  California,  but  not  before 
October  1.  1983,  or  if  a  license  has  been 
issued  prior  to  that  date  to  a  non-FW- 
eral  entity.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  permit  the  city  of  Redding, 
Calif.,  to  pursue  its  plans  to  install  power 
facilities  at  Whlskeytown  Dam  itself. 
The  city  of  Redding  received  a  prelimi- 
nary permit  from  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  in  October  1980 
and  is  now  in  the  process  of  applying  for 
a  license.  The  city  has  already  invested 
considerable  time  and  taxpayers'  money 
in  pursuing  the  project. 

S.  306  as  reported  from  the  Senate  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
provides  conditional  Federal  authoriza- 
tion of  hydroelectric  facilities  at  various 
other  Federal  sites  where  a  non-Federal 
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entity  has  already  obtained  a  prelimi- 
nary permit  from  FERC.  I  believe  that 
the  same  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  city  of  Redding  in  connection  with 
the  Whlskeytown  Dam  project. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  in  the  situa- 
tion where  a  non-Federal  entity  Is  li- 
censed to  construct  a  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration facility  at  an  existing  Federal 
dam  owned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  it  would  be  necessary  for  that 
entity  to  enter  into  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  the  powerplant.  One 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  such  con- 
tracts and  agreements  is  to  establish  an 
understanding  that  the  operation  of  the 
plant  would  be  consistent  with  and  not 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  existing 
water  users  and  other  authorized  uses 
and  purposes.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  contract  or  agreement  would  be 
specific  with  respect  to  when  the  power- 
plant  would  be  operated  and  under  what 
conditions  operations  would  need  to  be 
reduced  or  suspended.  Of  course,  the  li- 
censing process  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  would  involve 
extensive  review  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  ample  opportunity 
would  be  provided  to  address  any  poten- 
tial operational  problems  which  may 
surface. 

In  addition.  I  understand  that  S.  306 
does  not  exempt  these  projects  from 
compliance  with  NEPA,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  or  other  exist- 
ing environmental  review  procedures. 
There  will  be  opportunity  to  avoid  or 
mitigate  potential  fishery  problems 
through  earlv  consultation  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
State  and  Federal  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies in  the  case  of  Federal  development, 
or  through  the  FERC  licensing  proce- 
dures in  the  case  of  private  development. 
These  procedures  will  give  resource  agen- 
cies adequate  time  to  recommend  incor- 
poration Into  project  construction  plans 
of  fish  screens,  release  control  structures, 
fish  flows,  and  other  appropriate  con- 
servation measures  so  that  a  balance  can 
be  maintained  between  important  power 
and  fishery  needs. 

Since  this  Is  the  case,  I  understand 
that  my  amendment  regarding  the 
Whlskeytown  Dam  is  acceptable  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  I  ask  that  it  be 
ad(H>ted.« 

Mr.  MURKOW.SKI.  The  Senator  from 
California's  proposed  amendment  was 
a  matter  of  discussion  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
during  the  May  7  business  session  and 
was  given  recognition  in  the  committee 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  appropriate  portion  of  the  commit- 
tee report  addressing  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PlTRTHEK    DiSCDSSIOK 

During  Committee  discussion  of  S.  306, 
it  was  noted  that  Senator  Cranston  had 
urged  that  the  bill  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  a  "conditional  authorization"  for 
the  Whlskeytown  powerplant  unit  as  is 
presently  provided  In  the  bill  for  the  Prlant, 


Bed  Bluff,  Stone  Gorge  and  Montlcello  pro- 
posals. The  Committee  recognizes  the  valid- 
ity of  Senator  Cranston's  proposal  but  is 
reluctant  to  provide  such  an  opportunity  for 
non-Pederal  development  In  the  absence  of 
Information  regarding  the  compatibility  of 
non-Federal  development  with  existing 
project  operation  and  obligations.  It  Is  noted 
that  although  the  Administration  in  its 
testimony  identified  the  Whlskeytown  pow- 
erplant unit  as  the  subject  of  interest  by 
non-federal  entity  for  the  development — 
no  recommendation  was  made  to  provide  the 
project  with  a  conditional  authorization. 
The  Committee  decided  to  order  S.  306  re- 
ported with  the  Whlskeytown  authorization 
as  is.  but  with  the  understanding  that  Sen- 
ator Cranston's  concern  may  be  addressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  If  information  Indi- 
cates that  non-Pcderal  development  would 
be  compatible  with  .  existing  project  oper- 
ations and  obligations. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  I  understand  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  has 
been  cleared  all  the  way  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  406)  was 
agreed  to. 

XTP  AMENDMENT   NO.    407 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  federal  construction 
of  hydroelectric  power  facilities  at  Boca 
Dam  and  at  Prosser  Dam  in  California  and 
Nevada) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  again 
in  behalf  of  Senator  Cranston  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  Mr.  Cranston  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  407. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  foUowlng  line  2.  Insert  the 
following   new  paragraph: 

(k)  Boca  powerplant  unit,  Truckee  storage 
protect,  California-Nevada,  consisting  of  a 
turbine  generator  unit  of  nine  hundred 
kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of  Boca  Dam. 

(I)  Prosser  powerplant  unit.  Washoe  proj- 
ect, California-Nevada,  consisting  of  a  tur- 
bine generator  unit  of  one  thousand  kilo- 
watts on  the  outlet  works  of  Proeser  Dam. 

On  page  7,  following  line  11,  Insert  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

(4)  Boca  powerplant  unit  and  Prosser 
powerplant  unit  shall  be  marketed  under 
arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  in  accordance  with  authority  set 
forth  in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

On  page  9,  following  line  22.  insert  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

(II)  Boca  powerplant  unit,  $840,000. 
(12)   Prosser   powerplant   unit.   81,240,000. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  statement  of  Senator  Cranston  with 
respect  to  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
In  the  Record. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  construct  hydro- 
electric power  facilities  at  the  Boca  Dam, 
a  part  of  the  Truckee  storage  project 
in  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada, 
and  at  the  Prosser  Dam,  a  part  of  the 


Washoe  project  also  in  California  and 
Nevada.  Together  the  two  projects  would 
provide  1,900  kilowatts  of  power  and  cost 
$840,000  and  $1,240,000  respectively. 

As  originally  introduced,  S.  306  pro- 
vided for  the  authorization  of  Federal 
construction  of  iwwerplants  at  the  Boca 
Dam  and  Prosser  Dam  sites.  However, 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  deleted  these  two 
projects  from  the  bill  in  response  to  ad- 
ministration testimony  that  non-Federal 
entities  were  interested  in  developing  the 
resources  and  that  such  development 
would  not  adversely  affect  existing  proj- 
ect operations  or  obligations. 

Since  tiiat  time,  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  non-Federal  entity  Involved— the 
Truckee-Donner  Public  Utility  District — 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  proceed  with 
constructic«i  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
faculties  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
district  has  received  a  preliminary  per- 
mit from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  de- 
veloping power  at  Stampede  Dam  which 
is  located  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  of 
Boca  and  Prosser.  The  Truckee-Donner 
PUD  believes  the  same  entity  should  de- 
velop all  three  sites  since  single  entity 
development  would  serve  to  reduce  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  there 
is  no  objection  in  restoring  the  provisions 
on  Boca  and  Prosser  Dams  to  S.  306.  and 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted  • 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor frcKn  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  questions  raised  by  the  com- 
mittee have  been  fully  addressed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  has  been  cleared  all  the 
way  around,  and  I  suggest  we  go  to  a 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  407)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  during  the  96th 
Congress,  the  Senate  considered  and 
approved  a  measure  similar  to  S.  306. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  was  not  able 
to  consider  the  measure  prior  to  ad- 
journment and  valuable  time  was  lost  In 
moving  forward  with  these  important 
energy  projects.  In  order  that  we  may 
move  forward  in  a  timely  fashion  to  de- 
velop these  sources  of  clean  energy,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  S.  306  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  funding  for  these  projects  has 
already  been  anticipated  in  our  pro- 
jected spending  targets:  That  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  12  projects 
would  add  over  236  megawatts  of  gen- 
erating capacity  while  not  requiring  the 
construction  of  any  new  dams  or  rereg- 
ulating  structures. 

Hydroelectricity  is  truly  our  only  re- 
newable energy  resource  and  Is  one  of 
the  few  energy  sources  which  can  have 
an  immediate  impact  on  enhancing  our 
domestic  energy  supply  situation.  I  urge 
immediate  passage  of  this  leglslatioD.* 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  chair  the  hearing  to  take  testi- 
mony on  S.  306,  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
hydroelectric  power  developments  at  ex- 
isting projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  the  projects 
which  will  be  authorized  in  S.  306  are  the 
most  economical  renewable  energy  re- 
sources that  can  be  developed  at  this 
time.  I  am  hopeful  that  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  this  kind  of  development  will 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  the  97th  Congress  progresses. 

During  the  May  7  markup  on  S.  306, 
the  full  committee  recommended  the 
amendment  of  the  bill  to  include  authori- 
zation of  three  additional  projects  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  original  bill. 
All  of  these  projects  are  located  in  Idaho, 
and.  as  in  the  rest  of  the  bill,  the  pro- 
posals involve  only  existing  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects. 

The  three  projects.  Palisades,  Ander- 
son Ranch,  and  Minidoka,  have  already 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  study  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  appropriate  that  they 
be  added  to  this  bill. 

I  should  point  out  that  all  three  proj- 
ects have  good  beneflt-to-coet  ratios  and 
that  related  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
entire  area  served  by  the  Federal  Colum- 
bia River  power  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  during  the  hearing  on  S.  306  of  my 
own  State  of  Alaska  where  the  opportu- 
nity for  additional  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment is  greater  than  any  other  single 
State. 

Well  over  32.000  megawatts  of  hvdro- 
electric  capacity  at  64  different  sites  in 
Alaska  have  already  been  identified  and 
I  am  confident  that  additional  sites  exist. 

The  role  that  hydroelectric  resources 
have  played  in  the  development  of  the 
conterminous  United  States  has  been 
Important  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
strong  one.  but  the  role  that  such  devel- 
opment could  play  in  Alaska  could  be 
even  more  significant. 

Mr.  President,  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  lend  my  strong  support  to  passage 
of  S.  306  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate,  but  I  must  admit  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  my  own  State 
of  Alaska  will  be  able  to  move  ahead  on 
the  timely  development  of  needed  hydro- 
electric plants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  fnxn  the  report  (No.  97-61) ,  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Backgroxtnd 

In  1977,  the  Department  of  the  Intertor's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  (now  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service)  nubllshed  a  report 
entitled  "Western  Energy  Expansion  Study." 
The  report,  as  part  of  the  WPRS  general  In- 
vestigations program  examined  the  potential 
for  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Including  pumped  •ttmige.  at  both  new  sites 


and  existing  WPRS  fadUtles  In  the  seven- 
teen Western  States.  A  total  of  127  proposals 
for  development  of  hydroelectric  resources 
were  examined  of  which  61  proposals  were 
recommended  for  further  study  at  that  time 

Because  of  the  renewed  Interest  In  tbe  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  resources  due  to 
the  rising  costs  of  fossil  and  nuclear  electric 
generation,  the  late  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
Introduced  on  October  10,  1977,  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct  additional  generating  units  at 
eight  of  the  sites  which  had  been  examined 
In  the  Western  Energy  Ebcpanslon  Study. 
Similar  legislation  had  also  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  the  95th 
Congress  adjourned  prior  to  final  action  on 
either  bill. 

With  the  96th  Congress,  similar  legislation 
(S.  1420)  was  introduced  but  with  the  bene- 
fit of  additional  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Service  the  meas- 
ure authorized  construction  of  powerplants 
at  thirteen  existing  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects.  An  amended  version  of  S. 
1420  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1980  but  was  not  considered  by  the 
House  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. In  the  97th  Congress.  S.  306.  idenUcal 
to  the  version  of  S.  1420  which  had  passed 
the  Senate  was  introduced  on  January  29. 
1981. 

As  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  S. 
306  authorizes  the  addition  of  hydroelectric 
generating  capacity  at  ten  sites  with  an  in- 
stalled additional  capacity  in  excess  of  234 
megawatts  and  an  annual  generation  of  ^- 
proximately  662  million  kilowatt-hours;  or 
the  equivalent  in  enerrv  of  over  one  and  a 
half  million  barrels  of  oil. 

For  comparative  purposes,  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  project  statistics  of  S.  306  as 
Introduced  and  as  ordered  reported  by  the 
Committee  follows: 

S.  306:  SUMMARY— AS  INTRODUCED 


Project 


Generation 

Capacity  (million 

(mega-  Cost      kllowatt- 

wattj)  (millions)         hours) 


Friant,  Calif.i 22.7  J19. 15  101 

Whi^keytown.  Calif 3.0  2.57  11 

Canyon  Ferry,  Mont.„ 90.0  87  6  55 

Yellowtail.  Mont..   10.0  19.5  62 

Hoover  Dam.  Aiit/Nev 500.0  279  0 

Buffalo  Bill.  Wyo 20.0  20  3  60 

Red  Bluff,  Calil.i „  15.0  21  53 

Sloney  Gorge,  Calif.i 3.0  192  11 

Monllcello,  Calif.i 16.0  8  77  43 

Boca.Calil  2.0  .93  3 

Prosper.  Calif.'New 1.0  1  24  3 

Blue  Mesa,  Coto 55.0  36.3  0 

Total 737/7  498.28  402 

S.  306:  SUMMARY— AS  ORDERED  REPORTED 

FriantCallfi 22.7  125.39  101 

Whiskeytown,  Calil 3.0  3.39  11 

Yellowtail.  Mont _  10.0  24  2  62 

Buffalo  Bill,  Wyo    _  20  0  26  1  60 

Red  B'uff,  Calil  1 10.0  38.03  53 

Stony  Go; ge,  Cahl.i 3.0  4.02  11 

Monllcello,  Cal'f.i 16.0  11.83  43 

Palisades,  Idaho....' 90.0  65.3  158 

Anderwn  Ranch.  Idaho 30.0  13.2  1") 

Minidoka,  IdalK) 30  0  60  144 

Total 234.7  307.64  662 


■  Conditional  authorization. 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  committee  report  on  S.  306  states 
J.hat  under  current  law,  capital  and  op- 
erating costs  of  hydroelectric  power- 
plants  and  reclamation  sites  are  reim- 
bursable to  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  operating  life  of  the  facility, 
usually  35  years,  I  should  like  to  note 


that  section  7  of  S.  306  provides  that  the 
interest  rate  for  computing  interest  both 
during  construction  and  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  reimbursable  costs  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
puted average  interest  rate  payable  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  obligation. 

TTiis  Is,  in  fact,  a  hidden,  off-budget 
subsidy  to  a  section  of  the  country 
where  energy  costs,  according  to  a  re- 
cent study  by  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute,  are  substantially  below  the 
costs  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

Our  low-head  hydro  possibilities,  as 
disclosed  by  a  recent  Corps  of  Engineers 
analysis,  provides  an  opportunity  for 
more  equitable  treatment  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  States  of  the  Northeast. 

I  shall,  therefore,  soon  be  calling  on 
the  Congress  to  redress  these  present  fis- 
cal inequities.* 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
here  to  lend  my  support  to  S.  306  be- 
cause I  believe  that  every  decision  we 
make  regarding  our  country's  abundant, 
ye*  precious,  resources  today,  will  shape 
the  very  livelihoods  of  future  generations 
of  Americans  tomorrow. 

Energy  exploration  and  development, 
specifically  harnessing  our  available  re- 
sources and  probing  for  new  ones  will 
top  the  list  on  the  domestic  agenda  for 
the  rest  of  this  century.  S.  306  will  help 
America  make  maximum  use  out  of  one 
of  our  resources — water — and  its  tre- 
mendous existing  potential  for  generat- 
ing electric  power.  This  bill  seeks  to  up- 
grade and  retrofit  existing  plants,  rather 
than  building  new  ones  which  Is  a  very 
sound  approach  considering  our  current 
budget-trimming  atmosphere. 

One  project  mentioned  in  the  propos- 
al, for  example,  is  the  Shoshone  power- 
plant  in  my  State  of  Wyoming.  In  up- 
grading this  particular  plant,  the  exist- 
ing and  somewhat  obsolete  5  megawatt 
powerplant  will  be  increased  to  20  mega- 
watts, will  be  more  efficient  and  yet  re- 
main a  clean  method  of  generating  a 
greater  amount  of  electrical  power  for 
the  people  of  Wyoming. 

I  am  pleased  with  one  particular  as- 
pect of  S.  306 — its  environmental  sound- 
ness. Rather  than  attempting  to  clear 
new  sites  for  new  plants,  this  legislation 
strives  to  upgrade  our  existing  facilities 
which  will  maintain  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment of  each  State  while  harness- 
ing a  greater  amoimt  of  an  available 
source  of  energy  in  the  process. 

I  commend  Senator  Murkowski  and 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  sttifl  for 
the  good  work  done  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor.* 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  and  I  believe  we 
can  go  to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  bill  (S.  306),  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 
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8.  306 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various  exist- 
ing water  projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Acts  of 
June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388  and  Acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplemental  thereto), 
is  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  exist- 
ing reclamation  project  faculties  at  loca- 
tions and  in  the  approximate  capacities  set 
forth  in  section  4  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  a  powerplant  designated  in  subsection 
(a),  (b),  (e),  (f),  or  (g)  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  may  not  proceed  prior  to  October  1.  1983, 
or  If  a  license  has  been  Issued  prior  to  such 
date  to  a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to 
section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
VS.C.  797)  to  construct  such  powerplant.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
modify  the  capacity  of  a  powerplant  desig- 
nated In  section  4  as  determined  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  during  postauthorizatlon 
study  and  design,  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  Is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmission  facilities  as  required  physically 
to  connect  the  hydroelectric  powerplants 
authorized  in  this  Act  to  existing  power  sys- 
tems and  as  he  determines  necessary  to  ac- 
complish distribution  and  marketing  of 
power  generated  by  powerplants  constructed 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  to  purchase  re- 
placement capacity,  energy,  or  both  in  order 
to  maintain  deliveries  to  customers  during 
unit  outages  which  result  from  Federal  con- 
struction of  the  powerplants  authorized  in 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  During  Federal  construction  of 
powerplants  authorized  in  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energ^y  shall  seek  to  minimize  the  loss  of  ca- 
pacity, energy,  or  both  to  power  customers 
due  to  unit  outages  which  result  from  such 
construction.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
seek  to  maintain  deliveries  of  capacity, 
energy,  or  both  at  contract  prices  to  cus- 
tomers affected  by  unit  outages  resulting 
from  such  Federal  construction. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Priant  powerplant  unit.  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  California,  consisting 
of— 

(1)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  kilowatts  on  the  river 
outlet  from  Priant  Dam; 

(2)  a  turbine  generator  unit  of  five  thou- 
sand kilowatts  on  the  outlet  to  the  Madera 
Canal  at  Friant  Dam;   and 

(3)  a  turhlne  generator  unit  of  fifteen 
thousand  kilowatts  on  the  outlet  to  the 
Prtant-Kem  Canal  at  Priant  Dam. 

(b)  Whiskeytown  nowerolant  tmlt.  Cen- 
tral Valley  protect,  (3allfomia.  consisting  of 
a  turbine  generator  tmlt  of  three  thousand 
kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of  Whiskey- 
town Dam. 

(c)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  a  turbine  generator  unit 
of  ten  thou3<»nd  kilowatts  on  the  outlet 
works  of  Yellowtail  Afterbay  Dam. 

(d)  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  nowerplant  replace- 
ment. Shoshone  project.  Wyoming,  consisting 
of  a  turbine  trenerator  unit  of  twenty  thou- 
sand kilowatts  In  replacement  of  an  existing 
unit  of  five  thousand  kilowatts  at  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam. 

(e)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit.  Central 
Valley  prelect,  California,  consisting  of  four 
turbine  generator  units  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  kilowatts  each  at  Red  Bluff  Diver- 
sion Dam. 


(f)  Stony  Gorge  powerplant  unit.  Orland 
project,  California,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  unit  of  three  thousand  kUowatts 
on  the  outlet  works  of  Stony  Gorge  Dam. 

(g)  Montlcello  powerplant  unit.  Solano 
project,  California,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
generator  unit  of  sixteen  thousand  kilowatts 
on  the  outlet  works  of  Montlcello  Dam. 

(h)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement. 
Palisades  project,  Idaho-Wyoming,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  turbine  generator  units  so  as 
to  increase  the  powerplant  capacity  by  ninety 
thousand  kUowatts. 

(1)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit, 
Boise  project,  Idaho,  consisting  of  a  turbine 
and  generator  xmlt  to  Increase  the  power- 
plant  capacity  by  thirty  thousand  kilowatts. 

(J)  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilitation 
and  enlargement,  Minidoka  project,  Idaho- 
Wyoming,  consisting  of  a  turbine  generator 
unit  of  thirty  thousand  kilowatts  in  re- 
placement of  existing  units  one  through  six. 

(k)  Boca  powerplant  iinlt,  Truckee  stor- 
age project,  California-Nevada,  consisting  of 
a  turbine  generator  unit  of  nine  hundred 
kilowatts  on  the  outlet  works  of  Boca  Dam. 

(1)  Prosser  powerplant  unit,  Washoe  proj- 
ect, California-Nevada,  consisting  of  a  tur- 
bine generator  unit  of  one  thousand  kUo- 
watts on  the  outlet  works  of  Prosser  Dam. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Hydroelectric  power  generated 
by  Federal  facilities  constructed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  for  distribution  and  marketing 
through  existing  Federal  hydroelectric  power 
marketing  programs  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting law  and  policy  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Federal  powerplants  authorized 
In  this  Act  shall  be  financially  integrated 
with  the  power  marketed  under  rate  sched- 
ules in  effect  for  the  several  programs  as 
follows: 

(1)  Priant,  Red  Bluff,  Whiskeytown,  Stony 
Gorge,  and  Ifonticello  powerplant  units  shall 
be  marketed  through  the  Central  VaUey  proj- 
ect power  marketing  program; 

(2)  Yellowtail  Afterbay  powerplant  unit, 
and  Buffalo  BUI  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Eastern 
Division,  Pick-SIcan  Missouri  Basin  program 
power  marketing  program; 

(3)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement, 
Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  unit,  and  Mini- 
doka powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment shall  be  marketed  through  the  Federal 
Coliunbla  River  Power  System;  and 

(4)  Boca  powerplant  unit  and  Prosser 
powerplant  unit  shall  be  marketed  under 
arrangements  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  in  accordance  with  authority  set 
forth  in  section  S(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Powerplants  authorized  In  this  Act 
shall  be  designed,  constructed,  and  operated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  compatible  with 
valid  existing  water  rights  or  water  delivery 
to  the  holder  of  any  valid  water  service 
contract. 

Sec.  7.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  com- 
puting Interest  during  construction  and  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reim- 
bursable cost  of  a  powerplant  authorised  in 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  construction  of  such 
powerplant  commenced,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  issue. 

Sec  8  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  beginning  October  1,  1981. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  con- 
struction of  the  powerplants  authorized  in 
this  Act  the  amounts  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b) ,  on  the  basis  of  October  1981  price  levels, 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts  as  may  be  jus- 
tified by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  of 


construction  cost  mdexes  appUcabI*  to  the 
type  of  construction  Involved  herein.  There 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  cost  of  re- 
placement capacity,  energy,  or  both  pur- 
chased under  section  2,  and  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  power- 
plants  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(bid)  Friant  powerplant  unit,  825^90.000 

(2)  Whiskeytown  powerplant  unit,  83,390,- 
000. 

(3)  YellowtaU  Afterbay  powerplant,  824,- 
200.000. 

(4)  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  powerplant  replace- 
ment. $26,100,000. 

(5)  Red  Bluff  powerplant  unit,  838,030.000. 

( 6 )  Stoney  Gorge  powerplant  unit,  $4,030.- 
000. 

(7)  MonUcello  powerplant  xmlt,  $11330,. 
000. 

(8)  Palisades  powerplant  enlargement, 
$65,300,000. 

(9)  Anderson  Ranch  powerplant  tinlt, 
$13,200,000. 

(10)  Minidoka  powerplant  rebabUltation 
and  enlargement.  $60,000,000. 

(11)  Boca  powerplant  unit,  $840,000. 

(12)  Prosser  powerplant  unit,  $1,240,000. 

(c|  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated beginning  October  1,  1981.  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  accomplish  the  purpoMt  of 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  in  tha 
engrossment  of  S.  306  to  make  any  nec- 
essary technical  and  clerical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mi.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
S.  1135,  Calendar  Order  No.  117. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1135)  to  extend  by  5  years  the 
explraUon  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1135)  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 
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On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  "1086",  and  Insert 
"1982"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  717 (a)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  19f0  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2166(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1982". 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  PM. 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President, 


the 


managers  of  the  bill  will  not  be  available 
until  4  o'clock.  I  ask  unanimous  consenc 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
4  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:07  p.m.,  recessed  until  4  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  East). 


EXTENSION  OP  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1135)  to  extend  by  6  years  ths 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill  will  be  available  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  moment,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  managers  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  are  not  ready  yet  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  that  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
longer  than  10  minutes  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak,  with  the  other  proviso 
that  at  the  close  of  morning  business, 
according  to  the  order  just  entered,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PFiESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 


OPPOSITION  TO  COMPENSATION 
FOR  IRANIAN  HOSTAGES 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  say  that  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
in  opposition  to  paying  those  citizens  who 
were  hostages  in  Iran  financial  compen- 
sation in  addition  to  their  hardship  pay 


and  regular  pay.  This  was  a  difficult  de- 
cision, but  I  do  it  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
As  a  Vietnam  veteran — and  I  believe 
as  the  only  current  U.S.  Senator  to  have 
actually  served  in  ground  operations  in 
Vietnam— I  can  attest  that  this  pay- 
ment is  blatantly  unfair  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. We  cannot  find  enough  money  to 
fund  properly  the  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion— and  Vietnam  veterans  benefits  are 
at  about  35  percent  on  a  parity  basis 
with  World  War  n  veterans.  Take  the 
case  of  a  young  person  drafted  into  com- 
bat in  Vietnam.  He  served  for  13  months 
against  his  will  with  no  escape.  He  came 
home  to  scorn  and  derision.  He  received 
no  such  compensation.  Why  should 
we  not  vote  him  some  special  compen- 
sation? The  principle  is  the  same. 

Furthermore,  It  is  my  conviction  that 
those  people  who  choose  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession— be  it  military  or  the  Foreign 
Service  or  a  similar  occupation — do  so  at 
certain  risks,  and  we  establish  a  bad 
precedent  by  paying  compensation  of  so 
much  per  day.  I  think  it  is  proposed  to 
be  about  $5,500  per  hostage  in  this  case. 
I  know  it  sounds,  that  one  is  not  tak- 
ing a  grateful  position  to  the  hostages. 
Indeed,  I  am  very  grateful  for  what  they 
did.  They  have  been  recognized — and 
they  deserve  it.  For  example,  according 
to  the  September  22,  1981,  New  York 
Times: 

state  Department  and  Pentagon  offlclals 
say  that  efforts  have  been  to  accommodate 
requests  for  special  assignments  at  home  or 
abroad.  Many  requests  have  been  for  assign- 
ments to  posts  in  Western  Europe. 

Mementos  and  gifts  for  the  former  hostages 
still  pour  into  the  liaison  group's  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  While  the  flow  Is  slaclc- 
ening,  there  appears  to  be  little  slackening  in 
requests  for  speeches  by  former  hostages. 

If  we  trace  back  even  in  recent  his- 
tory there  have  been  many  hostages  who 
have  not  been  paid  compensation.  For- 
eign Service  officers  have  the  benefit  of 
travel,  excellent  jobs — and  people  are 
lined  up  to  join.  There  are  some  risks, 
too. 

I  believe  in  paying  the  salary,  I  be- 
lieve In  paying  the  combat  pay,  I  be- 
lieve in  paying  the  hardship  duty  post 
pay,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  paying  extra 
compensation  If  something  goes  wrong. 
We  are  establishing  a  bad  precedent  here 
that  somehow  violates  principle.  There 
are  people  waiting  in  line  to  get  into  the 
Foreign  Service — if  you  are  in  the  For- 
eign Service  of  your  country,  indeed, 
there  are  many  attractions  to  serving 
abroad,  the  privilege  of  being  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting our  Government  abroad,  the 
travel  benefits,  the  educational  benefits. 
We  have  people  waiting  in  line  for  these 
jobs — we  should  not  have  a  precedent  to 
pay  people  cash  if  something  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  occasionally 
happen  does  occur. 

Also,  there  has  now  been  a  demand 
from  some  of  the  hostages  for  additional 
compensation.  I  am  shocked  at  this  con- 
cept of  public  service. 

But  my  ma'n  objection  is  the  basic 
principle  that  we  compensate  people  in 
dollar  amounts  for  being  hostages.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  bad  precedent. 


Let  me  repeat  that  I  think  our  Viet- 
nam veterans— not  the  ones  who  were 
prisoners  of  war.  but  the  veterans- 
should  be  offended  by  this,  should  take 
offense,  and  the  reason  being  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  ap- 
propriations that  amount  to  very  much 
for  such  things  as  agent  orange.  It  is 
true  we  did  classify  agent  orange  as  a 
disease  for  consideration,  but  we  did  not 
add  any  additional  appropriations.  The 
parity  for  Vietnam  veterans,  in  terms  of 
the  veterans'  benefits  compared  to  World 
War  II  veterans,  is  below  40  percent. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Vietnam  veterans 
necessarily  deserve  anything  for  having 
served  their  country.  Many  of  us  do  not 
want  any  special  consideration.  We 
merely  want  the  opportunities  that  usu- 
ally go  with  being  a  veteran,  and  I  say 
that  as  a  Vietnam  veteran. 

But  this  matter  is  bothersome  to  me, 
the  payment  of  additional  compensa- 
tion, in  addition  to  salaries,  in  addition 
to  time  off,  and  in  addition  to  rehabilita- 
tion. We  are  taking  care  of  these  hos- 
tages on  many  fronts,  and  we  have  al- 
ready given  them  extraordinary  recog- 
nition. - 

There  have  been  so  many  precedents 
in  American  history  where  hostages  have 
been  held  and  we  have  .not  paid  com- 
pensation. We  have  followed  the  base 
principle  of  saying  to  someone  that: 

You  serve  your  country  abroad  and  we 
will  pay  you  this  salary.  This  Is  the  deal 
You  go.  There  are  certain  risks  involved 
You  are  not  being  drafted.  You  may  resign 
anytime.  There  may  be  hardships.  You  may 
b3  captured.  It  is  public  service. 

This  is  in  sharp  conflict  with  what  was 
said  to  most  Vietnam  veterans  who  ac- 
tually served — 

You  are  drafted,  you  must  go.  you  cannot 
resign,  you  will  fight  for  your  life  In  a  dis- 
ease-Infested environment,  and  you  will  be 
scorned  at  home. 

Who  should  be  compensated? 

So,  the  point  is,  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran,  this  appears  very  unfair.  As  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  myself,  I  tend  to  agree. 

Yes,  I  think  Vietnam  veterans  should 
and  will  take  it  as  an  insult,  because  it 
is  giving  more  monetary  recognition  to 
a  group  of  people  who  served  this  coun- 
try weU,  granted  I  am  not  saying  any- 
body did  not.  I  am  not  critical  in  anv 
way  of  the  hostages.  I  do  not  even  know 
if  most  of  them  wanted  this  much  money 
But  I  have  talked  to  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  very  upset  about  this,  it  is  an- 
other Indication  at  a  time  when  Con- 
fress  is  in  a  budgetary  deficit,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  cannot  appropriate  more 
money  for  the  veterans  and  GI  bills, 
similar  to  what  was  after  World  War  U, 
they  find  this  "passing  strange"  to  put 
it  mildly. 

Finally,  I  think  it  Is  a  bad  precedent 
in  principle.  You  serve  your  country,  you 
get  a  certain  level  of  pay,  in  this  instance 
they  were  also  getting  hardship  pay. 
There  are  certain  risks  and  benefits  In 
the  Foreign  Service  and  serving  abroad 
When  you  join  the  military  you  take  cer- 
tain risks  but  you  also  get  certain  bene- 
fits. And  one  of  the  great  benefits  Is  one 
of  public  service.  These  people  got  their 
pay,  their  promotions,  they  also  got  many 
other  recognitions,  many  more  than  the 
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Vietnam  veterans  did.  To  pay  each  of 
them  $5,500  more  is  a  great  mistake.  I 
shall  oppose  it. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  con- 
sulted at  some  length  now  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  with  other  Senators 
who  are  directly  involved  with  the 
measures  I  am  about  to  identify.  I  would 
like  at  this  point  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  any  time  after  1  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  September  23.  1981.  the 
majority  leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader,  be  authorized  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1196, 
the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  time  on  Thursday,  September  24,  or 
thereafter,  the  majority  leader,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader,  be 
authorized  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  325,  a 
continuing  resolution,  provided,  however, 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  325  has  then 
reached  the  Senate  Calendar  of  Legisla- 
tive Business. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  event  the  Sen- 
ate proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  325  on  the  basis 
of  this  order  or  any  other  basis,  that 
S.  1 196  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
a  call  for  regular  order  will  not  bring  S. 
1196  as  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  request  there  are 
four  words,  "or  any  other  basis,"  refer- 
ring to  the  basis  on  which  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  is  laid  aside  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution.  I  strike  those  four  words  from 
the  imanimous-consent  request  and  oth- 
erwise reproDound  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  the 
minority  leader,  and  all  Senators  for 
making  it  possible  to  gain  this  agree- 
ment. The  net  effect  of  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  to  let  us  finish  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing, the  Defenss  Production  Act,  this 
afternoon.  I  know  of  no  other  significant 
legislative  or  executive  business  that  can 
be  transacted  by  the  Senate  today.  So  I 
expect  that  we  will  recess  shortly  after 
the  completion  of  that  measure.  Then 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  foreign  assistance  bill  tomorrow, 
but  not  before  1  p.m. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  1  pjn.  the  majority 
leader  is  authorized  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1196,  the  foreign  assistance  bill.  I  hope 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  can  be  com- 
pleted promptly. 

On  tomorrow  I  will  inquire  further 
about  the  possibility  of  a  time  agree- 
ment for  amendments  or  for  final  dis- 
position of  that  measure.  In  any  event, 
it  will  be  necas.sary,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  325.  I  expect  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  occupied  with  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill,  with  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  debt  limit  bill, 
or  one  of  the  two  or  both  of  the  debt 
limit  bills,  for  the  balance  of  this  week 
and  for  most  of  next  week. 

I  will  have  a  further  update  on  the 
outlook  for  the  Legislative  Calendar,  I 
trust,  either  tomorrow  or  the  following 
day. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  Is 
there  an  order  for  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
an  order  to  convene  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
convening  of  the  Senate  be  changed  to 
the  hour  of  1 1  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all  staffs 
are  not  created  equal,  because  all  em- 
ployees are  not  created  equal.  Joe  Stew- 
art has  worked  in  the  U.S.  Senate  since 
1951,  and  he  is  far  from  equal. 

This  year,  Joe  is  leaving  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  him  that  he  will  be  missed. 

Joe  most  recently  had  served  as  the 
Secretary  for  the  Minority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  that  position  is  merely  the  cul- 
mination of  an  impressive  list  of  Senate 
capacities,  all  of  which  he  served  dis- 
tinguishedly. 

Joe  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
page  for  Senator  Holland  of  Florida. 
After  his  graduation  from  Capitol  Page 
School,  he  was  named  to  the  staff  of  the 
Democratic  cloakroom.  Throughout  this 
period  in  his  career,  Joe  attended  un- 
dergraduate and  law  school,  as  a  night 
student,  maintaining  full-time  employ- 
ment with  the  Senate. 

Following  graduation  from  law  school, 
Joe  became  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  staff, 
where  he  remained  until  he  became  a 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  In  1977,  Joe  was  named  as  as- 
sistant to  the  majority  leader  for  fioor 
operations.  In  1979,  he  was  elected  Sec- 
retary for  the  Majority. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  expressing  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Joe  Stewart,  and 
extending  to  him  all  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  STAFFORD 
AT  THE  68TH  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  Senator  Stafford,  has 
just  returned  from  an  intrepid  trip  to 
Havana,  where  he  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  68th  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  was  be- 
sieged by  unjust  lambasting  and  be- 


havior which  was  repugnant  to  inteirut- 
tlonal  diplomacy. 

Nonetheless,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, Mr.  President,  to  congratulate 
Senator  Stafford  on  his  conduct  in  the 
face  of  such  conditions.  His  presence 
proved  to  be  a  stablizing  force  for  many 
who  were  shocked  at  the  outbursts  of 
Mr.  Castro. 

I  am  proud  of  my  appointment  of  Sen- 
ator Stafford,  he  has  served  the  Senate 
and  the  entire  Nation  befittingly. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Stafford's  speech  at  the 
conference  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Robert  T.  SrarroRB 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Delegates:  The  pur- 
pose of  the  IPU  is  to  foster  mutual  under- 
standing and  to  seek,  by  means  of  dialogue, 
to  attain  the  common  objective  of  world 
peace.  Dialogue  and  debate  are  really  the 
only  ways  for  this  organization  to  survive — 
dictatorial  and  violent  rhetoric,  repetition  of 
time-worn  slogans  will.  I  fear,  lead  the 
Union  to  sterile  encounters  and  ultimate 
ruin. 

My  delegation  came  to  this  meeting  In 
Havana,  despite  certain  controversy  In  our 
own  country,  with  the  clear  Intention  of 
being  constructive.  We  are  stUl  of  this  mind. 
However,  I  can  only  state  that  as  a  member 
of  U.S.  delegations  to  the  IPU  during  the 
past  10  years  and  having  attended  at  least 
20  opening  conference  sessions,  yesterday's 
outrageous  "lecture"  causes  me  "to  wonder 
whether  this  organization  is  not  being  trans- 
formed into  a  propaganda  forum  for  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  share  the  same  regard 
for  truth  and  decency  as  those  truly  ex- 
perienced in  genuine  parliamentary  tradi- 
tions. 

In  every  opening  ceremony  I  can  recall, 
the  head  of  state  of  the  host  government  has 
welcomed  the  conference  membership  and 
has  wished  us  well  In  our  deliberations.  None 
has  ever  used  the  position  of  host  to  further 
personal  ambition  and  attack  a  guest  state 
or  group  of  states  with  distortions  and  lies. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  astounded  yester- 
day to  find  ourselves — in  a  supposedly  open- 
ing ceremony — under  the  most  severe  at- 
tack ever  mounted  In  our  memory  of  the 
IPU.  Even  though  Mr.  Castro  stated  he 
intended  to  criticize  the  policies  of  an  ad- 
ministration and  not  of  a  people.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  treat  his  polemic  In  that 
vein.  His  remarks  went  far  beyond  credibil- 
ity and  decency  for  us  not  to  take  them  per- 
sonally as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  attack  violated  the  spirit  of  the  IPU. 
It  was  without  factual  basis.  It  was  an  insult 
to  the  United  States  and  Its  delegation  to 
this  conference.  We  deeply  resent  the  attack 
and  will  not  forget  it. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  many  absurd  as- 
sertions of  yesterday's  diatribe.  Let  me  sim- 
ply conclude  this  portion  of  my  statement 
by  saying  that  far  from  using  biological 
weapons  against  Cuba,  the  United  States, 
through  the  Pan  American  Health  Organi- 
zation has  actually  been  sending  a  chemical, 
"abate."  to  Cuba  to  help  combat  the  dengue 
fever  epidemic — a  humanitarian  act  of  which 
I  suspect  the  Cuban  people  are  largely  un- 
•  aware.  Similarly  the  Castro  government,  re- 
cently from  a  port  not  very  far  from  this 
site,  threw  off  its  undesirables,  its  convicts 
and  Its  mentally  Incapacitated,  along  with 
those  who  wanted  to  go,  and  forced  a  tre- 
mendous social  and  humanitarian  burden  on 
the  United  States  which,  frankly,  has  re- 
quired difficult  efforts  in  my  country  to 
handle. 
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But  really.  I  say  fellow  delegates,  we  are 
here  today  to  discuss  more  than  vicious 
rhetoric. 

We  are  to  dlocuss  today  what  we,  as  par- 
UamentcrianB,  can  do  to  uphold  and  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  disarmament.  Yet  this 
concern  cannot  allow  us  to  forget  that  dis- 
armament Is  not  really  tn  end  In  itself. 
Dlsarmsiment  can  only  be  a  means  to  a  more 
Important  objective— that  of  promoting 
world  peace  and  security.  Let  uz  not  forget 
that  our  real  objective,  as  responsible  par- 
liamentarians In  a  dangerous  world.  Is  to 
seek,  promote  and  use  every  appropriate 
means  available — short  of  armed  force  or 
other  forms  of  coercion — to  create  and  sus- 
tain a  world  as  secure  and  peaceful  as  pos- 
sible so  that  civilizations  can  survive,  cul- 
tures can  flourish,  nations  can  progress  and 
Individual  humans  can  enrich  themselves 
and  live  long  lives  free  from  threats  of 
catastrophic  war. 

Arms  control  and  disarmament.  If  prop- 
erly Implemented,  lead  us  in  that  direction. 
Sometimes.  I  fear  there  are  those  among 
U3  in  certain  capitals  of  the  world  who  over- 

loolt  the  ultimate  aim  we  should  strive  for 

peace  and  security  and  a  world  free  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust.  Debates  on  dis- 
armament have  had  a  lack  of  orientation 
and  worse  have  been  used  by  some  as  a 
propaganda  tool  aimed  at  deflecting  atten- 
tion from  real  and  ongoing  uses  of  arms  in 
conflict — from  persistent  aggression  and 
subversion  which  are  clear  and  active  threats 
to  world  peace  and  security. 

In  this  regard,  it  Is  difficult  for  many  of 
us  in  my  country  and  elsewhere  to  take  very 
seriously  the  conunltment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  promote  world  peace  and  security 
when  its  forces  continue  to  occupy  the  for- 
merly Independent,  non-aligned  coimtry  of 
Afghanistan,  in  complete  disregard  of  world 
opinion.  We  further  doubt  Soviet  sincerity 
when  we  consider  its  bankrolling  of  armed 
BfirgreBsion  of  other  states  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Cn  this  point,  i  should  like  to  echo  the 
commenu  expressed  earlier  by  the  Canadian, 
Australian.  United  Kingdom  and  Federal  Re- 
public cf  Germany  delegates  concerning  the 
decision  of  the  steering  committee  regard- 
ing i.he  amendment  proposed  by  Western 
groups  reiterating  the  call  of  the  IPU  con- 
cerning Afghanistan.  In  my  view,  the  deci- 
sion In  effect  suppresses  a  free  vote  on  an 
issue  Important  to  many  in  this  hall.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  relevant  to  the  dlscvisslon  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  I  hope  this  deci- 
sion which  tends  to  undermine  the  parlia- 
mentary   process    will    be    reversed. 

The  aggression  in  AfghanlsUn  JeopanUzes 
peace  and  security.  Americans  abhor  this 
aggression,  they  abhor  subversion.  In  this 
hemisphere,  we  live  uncomfortably  with  at- 
tempts by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  up- 
set elected  governments  and  try  to  make  re- 
sort to  arms  the  only  available  option  for  na- 
tions wanting  benefits  for  their  peoples. 

Given  the  use  of  force  In  international  re- 
lations today,  we  are  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  to  work  to  prevent  conflict.  Arms 
control  and  disarmament  proposals  offer  a 
partial  guide  to  achieve  this  goal  and  would 
contribute  mightily  to  reducing  tensions  In 
the  world.  The  United  States  looks  forward 
to  progress  in  the  various  negotiations. 

However,  let  us  not  be  misguided  in  our 
pursuit  or  arms  reductions.  Arms  reductions 
effected  by  one  side  alone  hardly  provide  for 
th->  security  w?  would  hope  to  achi»v«. 

We  have  heard  about  the  so-called  U.S. 
attempts  at  gaining  military  suoerlorlty 
However,  there  was  little  recognition  that. 
In  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  distinct  military  advantages.  While 
reference  has  been  made  about  U.S.  moves 
none  was  made  of  Soviet  activity  in  Europe 
The  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  a  whole  new 
generation  of  nuclear  weapon  systems,  par- 
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tlctilarly  the  SS-30  missiles  that  threaten  all 
of  Europe  with  nuclear  devastation.  Soviet 
advance  in  this  area  has  been  steady,  com- 
prehensive and  in  no  sense  a  reaction  to 
NATO's  defense  program  which,  frankly  has 
hardly  matched  the  velocity  of  the  Soviet 
momentum.  Add  to  the  SS-20  missiles,  the 
long  range  Backfire  bombers  and  an  array 
of  other  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  and  nuclear 
capable  aircraft,  all  cf  which  are  already 
deployed,  and  it  Is  no  wonder  that  Party 
Secretary  General  Brezhnev  calls  for  mora- 
torium In  Europe — the  Soviet  Union  wants 
moratorium  because  it  wants  to  preserve  Its 
own  advantages  In  nuclear  superiority. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  propagandizes 
loudly  about  the  so-called  "neutron  bomb" 
precisely  because  this  weapon  poses  the  pos- 
sibility of  countering  advantages  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  already  developed  and 
deployed  In  ground  forces,  particularly  tank 
capability,  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  some  new  found  altruistic  or  hu- 
manitarian vision  that  motivates  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  Soviet  campaign.  In  fact,  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself  has  the  ability  to  deploy 
neutron  weapons. 

Weapons  development  and  deployment  Is 
not  taken  lightly  in  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  we  have  had  extreme  debate  in  our  own 
Congress  on  whether  to  and  how  to  develop 
numerous  systems.  We  have  controls  which 
we  proudly  show  the  world  and  public 
scrutiny  of  arms  control  Implications  of  all 
new  developments.  I  suspect  the  weapons 
procurement  decisions  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  much  less  subject  to  public  scrutiny 
and  control.  I  strongly  suspect  Soviet  citi- 
zens have  little  or  no  control  over  the  fu- 
ture of  Soviet  arms  developments — which 
proceed  at  tremendous  speed. 

Arms  control  has  been  a  primary  policy 
objective  of  Americans  for  years.  We  have 
tried  for  strategic  controls,  theater  controls, 
testing  controls,  and  conventional  arms  con- 
trols. Agreements  have  been  consumnia'ed. 
and  we  all  live  In  the  world  today  with  many 
more  reins  oUced  on  the  means  of  de- 
struction. There  are  In  fact  proposals — euch 
as  the  one  before  the  Madrid  meeting  on  se- 
curity and  cooperation  in  Europe — that  look 
toward  disarmament  and  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  opposed.  We  must  move  ahead. 

This  very  month.  Secretary  Halg  will  meet 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  to 
start  their  discussions  on.  among  other 
things,  theater  nuclear  forces.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  productive  exchanges  between 
American  and  Soviet  officials  could  occur. 

These  arms  control  discussions  cannot 
survive  in  a  world  of  aggravated  tension. 
World  leaders  and  parliamentarians  must 
work  to  create  a  climate  conducive  to  dis- 
armament. We  have  to  proceed  to  obtain 
peaceful  solutions  to  problems.  The  Euro- 
pean Community  has  proposals  for  solving 
the  Afghanistan  problem.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  Southeast  Asian  nations  have  con- 
crete recommendations  for  solving  the 
Kampucbean  problem. 

On  the  Mideast,  an  extremely  volatile  area 
with  tremendous  Imnllcatlons  for  world 
peace,  the  United  States  has  attempted  In 
the  past,  and  still  is  striving  to  bring  peace 
to  that  area  by  encouraging  reasoned  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  and  productive,  step-by- 
step  neeotlation.  The  Camp  David  accords 
still  offer,  we  believe,  the  most  fruitful  nro^- 
pect  for  bringing  peace  to  the  Middle  Eas^ 
After  all.  and  desolte  criticism,  there  Is  a 
peace  treatv.  Israel  has  withdrawn  from  some 
occupied  territory  and  promise  continues  for 
productive  efforts  on  autonomy  talks. 
Moreover,    colleagues,    the    United    States 

helped   facilitate  a  ceasefire  In  Lebanon 

only  the  most  recent  example  of  the  efforts 
of  many  lands  to  restore  peace  to  that 
strife-torn  country.  To  seek  to  Imougn  our 
motivation  is  rldlculotis  and  not  worthy  of 
further  conunent.  Suffice  It  to  say  that.  Mr. 


President  and  colleagues,  the  United  Stotes 
wm  seek  every  opportunity  to  promote  har- 
mony among  the  great  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  Ideas,  and  coun- 
tries wuiing  to  press  them,  that  can  promote 
a  more  secure  and  peaceful  world.  However 
Implementation  of  these  Ideas  wUl  require 
more  than  unproductive  rhetoric— w©  have 
to  explore,  debate  and  negotiate  rationally 
and  honestly.  The  rUk  of  catastrophe  U  far 
too  great  for  us  to  deal  any  other  way 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
^  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
busmess  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OP  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1135) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
simply  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  which  has  been  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  Banlcing  Com- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  wiU  today  consider  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
The  administration  asked  for  a  5-year 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  This  committee  has  reported  out  a 
bill  extending  the  act  for  1  year  only 
There  Is  some  indication  that  the  act 
may  be  used  to  subsidize  and  establish 
floor  prices  for  certain  strategic  mate- 
rials or  provide  loan/guarantees.  Th° 
-enate  should  be  on  notice  that  any  such 
program  wiU  be  given  the  most  thorough 
anrt  carsful  scrutiny. 

This  administration  has  taken  great 
pndD.  and  properly  so,  in  its  advocacy 
or  free  market  principles.  Competition 
not  regulation,  the  administration  ar- 
srues  is  the  best  way  for  an  econwny  to 
allocate  scarce  resources.  Inflation  is  this 
Nation  s  No.  1  problem.  In  a  free  market 
prices  fluctuate  up  or  down  depending 
on  demand.  But  price  fixing  by  private 
ir.onopolists  or  by  Government  flat 
clearly  prevents  the  free  market  from 
nSJine^^    *he    best    anti-inflationary 

Establishment  of  floor  prices  for  cer- 
tain commodities  would  remove  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  free  market  on  prices  and 
create  a  situation  where  prices  would 
ratchet  onlv  up  not  down.  Floor  prices 
on  commodities  would  create  a  subsidy 
and  build  in  a  strong  inflationary  bias 
No  industry  should  be  favored  by  such 
bailout  subsidies  contrary  to  the  free 
market.  At  a  time  when  everyone  is  being 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  no  sector  of  the 
economy  should  be  given  favored  treat- 
ment by  guaranteed  floor  prices. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  that  statement 
not  because  this  bill  would  fix  prices  or 
provide  for  a  floor,  but  it  is.  as  I  say  a 
l-year  extension,  not  a  5-year  extension 
I  am  concerned  that  there  will  be  pres- 
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sxire,  M  there  always  Is  from  the  Inter- 
ested parties,  to  put  a  floor  under  their 
price  and  in  doing  so.  as  I  say.  remove 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market  which 
alone  can  give  us  the  kind  of  price  sta- 
bility and  can  counteract  inflation  over 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Utah.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  The  clerk  reported 
a  bill  for  a  5 -year  extension.  Has  the 
committee  amendment  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  has  not  been  agreed 
to.  Once  agreed  to,  It  will  read  a  1-year 
extension  instead  of  a  5-year  extension. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Is  it  necessary  to  amend  the  title  to 
reflect  that? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is  a 
committee  amendment  to  the  title. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  correct  procedure 
would  be,  prior  to  the  clerk  reading,  to 
amend  the  title,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  After 
passage. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  for  proceeding  in  an  expedi- 
tious way  on  this  extension. 

In  answer  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  the  only  reason  that 
I  can  see  for  us  to  extend  this  for  only 
1  year  Is  to  have  the  opportunity  for  the 
Banking  Committee  to  fully  examine  the 
applicability  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  In  assisting  the  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  to  move  for- 
ward in  a  much  broader  recognition  of 
the  problems  that  face  this  country  with 
respect  to  Its  strategic  mineral  supplies. 
In  addition  It  would  be  worthwhile  to 
examine  the  Defense  Production  Act 
thoroughly  during  this  coming  year  to 
see  if  It,  In  fact,  will  support  the 
variety  of  initiatives  that  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  to  take  In 
order  to  Insure  that  this  country  will  not 
face  a  serious  embargo  of  a  particular 
strategic  commodity,  and  that  It  can,  In 
fact,  survive  such  an  embargo  either 
through  domestic  productions  under  the 
provisions  of  allocation  or  the  provisions 
of  substitutes  for  such  a  mineral  com- 
modity. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  agree  to  this 
bill  and  I  shall  certainly  give  my  com- 
mitment to  my  colleagues  that  during 
this  coming  year,  I  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee to  see  that  we  do  move  forward 
with  hearings  so  that  we  fully  under- 
stand how  this  act  can  assist  the  Na- 
tion to  overcome  what  is  truly  a  crisis 
today;  that  is,  oxir  vast  dependence  on 
a  wide  variety  of  strategic  minerals  and 
materials  imported  from  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  move  to  pass 
the  bill  itself.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

committee  amendment  will  have  to  be 

acted  upon  before  floor  amendments  will 

be  in  order. 


The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

vr  kuxtniaart  no.  408 
(Purpose:  To  extend  the  reporting  date  for 

the  Commission  studying  the  role  of  gold 

in  monetary  systems) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mezloo  (Mtr. 
ScHMiTT)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  406. 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

COLD   COMKISaiON   KXTKMBION 

Section  10(b)  of  Public  Law  06-38B  (31 
U.S.C.  832a  note)  la  amended  by  strUdag 
out  "one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
March  31, 1983". 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  Is  obvious,  would  extend 
the  reporting  date  for  the  Gold  Commis- 
sion to  March  31,  1982.  The  Banking 
Committee  has  unanimously  voted  to 
report  legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  until  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  16,  1980,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment  to 
S.  2271,  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act,  which  established  a  Gold  Commis- 
sion to  "conduct  a  study  to  assess  and 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  CSovemment  con- 
cerning the  role  of  gold  in  domestic  and 
International  monetary  systems."  The 
Commission  was  directed  to  transmit  Its 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  October  7, 
1981. 

Due  to  the  change  In  administration, 
members  of  the  Commission  were  not 
appointed  until  late  spring,  and  the  first 
meeting  did  not  occur  until  July  16, 1981. 
The  second  meeting  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  only  3  weeks  before  the  deadline 
for  the  Commission's  report  to  Congress. 

It  seems  clear  that  an  issue  as  complex 
as  the  role  of  gold  in  the  domestic  and 
international  economy  cannot  be  care- 
fully studied  in  only  two  meetings,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  fast  approaching 
deadline. 

In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  the  discussion 
at  the  last  Commission  meeting  was  on 
the  question  of  extension  of  the  deadline. 
This  date  represents  a  rough  consensus 
of  where  that  ought  to  lie.  The  vote  actu- 
ally was  tied  between  dates  not  too  far 
removed  from  this.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  Commission  generally  will  support 
this  date,  although  it  will  be  hard  to  tell 
that  from  the  discussion  we  have  had. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  not  a  feeling 
that  we  ought  to  go  for  a  full  year,  nor 
was  there  a  feeling  that  we  ought  to  con- 
fine ourselves  just  to  a  few  more  weeks. 
So  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is 
probably  the  best  general  date  that  we 
could  c(Hne  up  with. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  resulting 
from  the  procedure,  if  it  were  conducted 
under  the  October  7  deadline,  could  not 
do  justice  to  the  subject  which,  the  Com- 


mission Is  supposed  to  study  and  cannot 
provide  clear  guidance  to  the  Congress 
on  this  controversial  issue.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  offering  this  amendment  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  until 
March  31.  1982.  This  will  provide  time 
for  a  full  examination  and  public  discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  gold  in  our  economy. 
If  we  fail  to  extend  the  time  limit,  the 
report  that  results  from  the  Commission 
will  fail  to  provide  the  definitive  state- 
ment  I  think  the  Ccmgress  would  like  to 
see. 

I  realize  that  there  are  Stembers  irtio 
ieA  strongly  that  the  United  States 
should  return  to  a  gold  staxidard  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Others  think  that 
such  a  step  would  lead  to  economic 
chaos.  I  for  one  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  on  this  matter,  nor  do  I  understand 
the  Issue  fully  enough  to  agree  that  a 
conclusion  can  be  reached.  Still,  I  think 
the  Commission  Is  correct  that  a  study 
must  be  done  before  clear  conclusions 
can  be  reached.  But  whetho-  one  favors 
or  opposes  a  return  to  a  gold  standard. 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  It  would 
be  preferable  to  have  the  Issue  resolved 
with  this  Commission,  than  to  have  the 
matter  perpetuated  with  an  incomplete 
and  Inconclusive  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut 
wishes  to  enter  into  this  colloquy  and  I 
yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  ttx 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  tbe  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  extend  the 
old  Commission's  deadline  for  filing  its 
report  on  the  role  of  gold  In  tbe  domes- 
tic and  international  monetary  systems. 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  about  the  confu- 
sion surrounding  this  issue  of  the  gold 
standard  and  I  have  not  made  tip  my 
mind,  either.  I  look  forward  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  so  we  shall  be 
able  not  only  to  report  back  to  this  body 
but  to  the  American  people  on  the  Com* 
mission's  conclusions. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  MCzice 
pointed  out.  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  Gold  Commission's  report  dead- 
line should  be  extended.  A  bare  majority 
of  the  Commission  members  supported  a 
March  31  deadline.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
reasonable  time  for  the  Commission  to 
do  its  work. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  ac- 
curately pointed  out,  and  I  believe  those 
sentiments  have  been  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that  the 
Commission  members  could  not  even 
agree  on  the  historical  facts,  let  alone  a 
policy.  So  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for 
us. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment,  one  that  enjoys  almost  total 
support  on  this  side.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
offered  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  do  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  on  the  Commission. 

Mr.  G.ARN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment both  of  my  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from 
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New  Mexico,  for  a^eeing  to  this  compro- 
mise and  this  extension.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  it  is  a  wise  decision 
and  certainly,  on  behalf  of  the  majority, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  408)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  amendments.  I  move  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  tiie  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2903. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  2903)  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
expiration  data  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  19S0. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  2903  and  to  substitute  therefor  the 
text  of  S.  1135.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  07FICSR.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (HJl.  2903)  was  passed. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1135  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  20 
years  ago  to  this  day.  on  September  22. 
1961,  President  John  Kennedy  signed  a 


bill  creating  the  Peace  Corps.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Peace  Corps  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  expressions  of  American 
idealism  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Durjig  the  past  20  years,  over  80.000 
volunteers  have  served  as  ambassadors 
of  peace,  concern,  and  friendship  in  al- 
most 90  underdeveloped  countries.  We 
bring  to  these  countries  our  knowledge 
and  skills  in  health,  nutrition,  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  and  education. 

We  have  been  to  such  strange  places 
as  Solomon  Islands  and  Papua.  New 
Guinea.  We  have  been  in  many  countries 
in  Africa.  We  have  been  all  over  the 
place,  helping  with  the  lumber  industry, 
the  fishing  industry,  the  care  of  children, 
education,  drainage,  cleaning  up  water 
pollution.  Everything  conceivable  that  is 
needed  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  we  have  contrib- 
uted freely. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  In  Liberia.  I 
met  a  young  lady  from  the  United  States 
who  was  living  by  herself  just  outside  a 
Liberlan  village,  in  a  little  hut,  living  just 
like  the  Liberians  did  in  that  rather  im- 
poverished village.  She  was  devoting  her 
whole  life  to  learning  the  language,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  children,  and  introducing 
methods  of  child  care  that  were  unfa- 
miliar to  the  Liberian  pooulation  there. 
This  kind  of  dedication  is  to  be  found  all 
through  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  return,  we  learn  not  only  of  foreign 
cultures  and  languages,  but  we  develop 
a  sense  of  international  responsibility 
and  brotherhood,  while  we  are  teaching 
new  means  to  improve  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  worlds  poor,  we  are  gain- 
ing a  better  appreciation  of  our  own  good 
fortune  to  be  Americans.  The  careers  of 
some  of  our  most  capable  professors,  in- 
ternational businessmen,  and  foreign 
service  officers  have  been  inspired  and 
built  upon  a  Peace  Corps  experience. 
Some  former  volunteers  have  even  be- 
come U.S.  Senators. 

As  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  Peace  Corps  volunteers  from 
California  than  from  any  other  State. 
While  on  my  recent  trip  through  South- 
east Asia.  I  saw.  in  Thailand  and  Malay- 
sia, the  enthusiastic  attitude  of  our  vol- 
unteers and  the  wonderful  work  they  are 
doing. 

I  beUeve  it  was  in  Malaysia  that  I  at- 
tended a  Peace  Corps  party.  Wonderful 
people  of  various  ages,  more  young  than 
old,  were  having  a  sort  of  celebration; 
and  the  idealism  and  dedication  they 
had  toward  their  work  was  clearly  visible 
in  the  way  they  talked  about  their  jobs 
and  about  their  friendship  with  each 
other  and  about  their  friendship  with 
the  local  people. 

Regrettably,  the  Peace  Corps  has  re- 
cently come  under  attack  as  being  "an 
unpleasant  vestige  of  Kennedy  literal- 
ism." I  can  only  surmise  that  these  de- 
tractors are  iminformed  as  to  the  ob- 
jectives and  accomplishments  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  less-develored  world. 
Mr.  President.  I  esk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  in 
which  the  attack  upon  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  far  right  is  reported  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  refuted. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  jited  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

PEACi  Co«i»s,  IN  Its  20th  Teak.  Und«  Attack 

P«OM  THE  Par  Right 

(By  James  Naugbtle) 

The  Peace  Corps,  in  Us  20th  anniversary 

year,  is  at  the  center  of  an  Increasingly  bitter 

administration  battle  over  its  Independence 

and  Its   budget,  a  battle   that  officials  say 

could  damage  Its  work  overseas. 

The  corp.s  is  under  strong  attack  from 
hard-line  conservative  groups  with  access  to 
high  administration  officials,  and  at  the  same 
time  Is  facing  budget  cuts  that  could  reduce 
the  nimiber  of  volunteers  going  abroad. 

As  a  result,  according  to  well-placed 
sources  In  the  Peace  Corps.  Director  Loret 
Ruppe  Is  spending  valuable  time  defending 
the  corps'  work  and  countering  accusations 
from  the  far  right  that  It  Is  •'antl-Reagaa." 
The  effect,  the  sources  said,  has  been  to  re- 
duce morale  among  full-time  officials  and  to 
discourage  prospective  volunteers. 

Much  of  the  Irritation  among  Peace  Corps 
workers  Is  directed  at  staff  members  of  the 
Action  agency,  which  is  linked  administra- 
tively to  the  corps.  Although  an  executive 
order  by  President  Carter  In  May,  1979, 
guaranteed  autonomy  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
with  only  some  shared  support  services,  the 
two  organizations  share  the  same  building 
and  there  are  close  management  links. 

According  to  one  Peace  Corps  official,  there 
Is  constant  friction  between  the  staffs,  lead- 
ing to  such  Incidents  as  the  appearance  on 
walls  and  elevators  In  the  Action  offices  of 
copies  of  an  article  highly  critical  of  the 
Peace  Corps  that  appeared  In  the  conserva- 
tion publication  "Human  Events." 

The  article  attacked  the  corps"  20th  anni- 
versary celebration  in  June,  which  It  claimed 
became  a  forum  for  "virtually  every  anti- 
Reagan  freak  around."  The  Peace  Corps  was 
described  In  the  article  as  "a  dangerously 
anti-Reagan  Instrument." 

The  accusations  caused  considerable  dis- 
tress In  the  Peace  Corps,  because  they  were 
considered  unfounded  and  because  copies 
were  known  to  have  been  clrctilated  at  the 
White  House.  Ruppe.  according  to  officials 
close  to  her.  was  outraged  by  the  article. 

She  Is  reportedly  convinced  of  President 
Reagan's  support  for  the  Peace  Corps  but 
dismayed  by  conservative  attacks  on  her.  be- 
cause she  believes  that  the  work  of  the  corps 
m  the  TTilrd  World  should  be  attractive  to 
those  who  profess  to  believe  In  "self-help." 

The  main  focus  of  the  antl-Pectce  Corps 
campaign  Is  legislation  to  separate  the  corps 
completely  from  Action.  That  move  Is  op- 
posed by  the  administration,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  cost  about  (3  million  a  year 
more  to  run  separate  organizations.  The  bill, 
passed  by  the  Senate,  faces  some  House  op- 
position, but  a  congressional  staff  source 
said  Friday  that  the  bill  Is  expected  to  be- 
come law. 

It  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  earlier 
this  year  as  part  of  the  csunpalgn  by  liberals 
to  block  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken 
as  head  of  Action.  One  of  the  arguments 
used  against  Pauken.  a  Republican  congres- 
sional candidate  In  Texas  last  year,  was  that 
his  connection  with  military  Intelligence  In 
Vietnam  would  be  damaging  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  becaiise  It  would  p.'ovlde  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Soviet  Union  to  charge  volim- 
teers  with  Intelligence  links. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
his  nomination,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
hard-line  conservative.  Pauken  Is  regarded 
warily  by  many  Peace  Corps  officials,  and  the 
friction  with  Action  staff  has  tended  to  con- 
firm their  Initial  fears,  according  to  sources 
In  the  corps,  despite  an  apparently  good 
working  relationship  between  Pauken  and 
Ruppe. 

Pauken  has  made  It  clear  that  one  of  hla 
main  alms  as  Action  director  U  to  launch  an 
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assault  on  the  VISTA  program,  established 
In  the  19608  to  help  depressed  areas  In  the 
United  States  by  organizing  teams  of  volun- 
teers to  advise  on  various  topics. 

However,  what  concerns  some  Peace  Corps 
staff  members  Is  that  Pauken,  who  has  pub- 
licly expressed  support  for  the  corps,  Is 
closely  associated  with  some  of  the  far  right 
groups  now  calling  for  It  to  be  brought 
under  stricter  control. 

On  June  19.  for  example.  Pauken  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Kingston  Group,  a  private 
discussion  group  set  up  by  several  conserva- 
tive organizations,  Including  the  Conserva- 
tive Caucus  and  the  Oonunlttee  for  the  S\ir- 
vlval  of  a  Pree  Congress,  which  meets  regu- 
larly in  the  back  room  of  a  private  house  on 
Capitol  HIU. 

During  this  meeting  an  II -page  list  of 
VISTA  programs  was  circulated.  According  to 
a  participant  at  the  meeting,  the  list  was 
handed  out  by  Pauken,  who  said  the  pro- 
grams were  "leftist"  and  were  to  be  dis- 
solved. 

Pauken  denied  In  an  Interview  that  he 
had  handed  out  any  list  at  the  meeting,  but 
said  his  staff  might  have  done  so.  He  said  the 
Action  staff  was  examining  individual  pro- 
grams to  see  if  they  fulfilled  the  criteria  laid 
down  for  the  agency. 

One  of  the  participants  at  the  Kingston 
Oroup  meeting,  who  was  Invited  as  part  of  a 
Conservative  Progress  Briefing  In  Washing- 
ton, described  the  session  as  "a  shock"  be- 
cause of  the  passionate  antagonism  to  federal 
programs  displayed  and  the  intolerance  to 
any  one  not  associated  with  the  far  right. 

The  open  hostility  of  some  Action  officials 
to  the  Peace  Corps  is  causing  fears  that  this 
year's  budget  cuts  may  be  the  prelude  to  a 
more  severe  cutback.  The  1982  appropriation 
has  dropped  to  $96  million,  from  (106  million 
in  fiscal  1981.  and  activities  are  expected  to 
be  concentrated  in  fewer  countries.  By  1983 
the  number  of  volunteers  Is  expected  to  be 
about  20  percent  below  the  figure  planned 
for  1982  by  the  Carter  administration.  There 
are  currently  5,400  volunteers  In  80  countries. 

Yet  Ruppe  and  her  staff  are  convinced  that 
the  Peace  Corps  delivers  a  large  benefit  to 
the  nation,  at  a  relatively  small  cost.  One 
report  from  a  senior  official  now  circulating 
in  the  office  describes  a  lengthy  tour  to  Af- 
rican countries  where  volunteers  are  at  work 
and  concludes:  "The  United  States  does  not 
yet  realize  the  incredible  impact  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  on  these  smaller  nations — 
an  incredible  Impact  on  their  societies,  world 
outlook,  identities,  and  conceptualization  of 
the  West." 

Tuesday  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  celebration  might  be  expected. 
But  Instead,  many  officials  are  frustrated  and 
distressed  by  the  attacks  which  are  forcing 
them  to  spend  time  on  defensive  bureau- 
cratic maneuvers  and  which  they  believe 
could  discourage  volunteers.  They  are  also 
concerned  that  President  Reagan's  support 
for  the  corps  might  be  undermined  by  hard- 
liners who  regard  It  as  an  unpleasant  ves- 
tige of  Kennedy  liberalism. 

As  a  result,  Peace  Corps  officials  believe 
they  may  even  be  facing  a  battle  for  survival. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced,  as  is  Peace  Corps  Director 
Loret  Miller  Ruppe,  that  President  Rea- 
gan heartily  supports  the  Peace  Corps. 
Certainly  those  who  profess  to  believe  in 
the  virtues  of  self-help  should  be 
strong  backers  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as 
self-help  is  the  essence  of  the  Peace 
Corps  message. 

The  Peace  Corps  imit  is  successful 
when  they  are  no  longer  needed  in  the 
particular  place  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  That  is  their  definition  of  suc- 
cess. It  means  that  the  capacity  for  self- 
help  has  been  developed  in  that  region. 


In  closing,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Peace  Corps  for  its  magnificent  record 
throughout  the  world,  many  underde- 
veloped coimtries,  large  and  small,  have 
benefited  from  the  work  of  dedicated 
Americans.  Equally  important.  America 
is  richer  for  the  experience. 

Happy  birthday.  Peace  Corps,  and 
many  happy  returns. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator,  as  I  often  enjoy 
doing  with  respect  to  the  issues  about 
which  he  chooses  to  address  this  illus- 
trious body. 

I  shall  reminisce  a  little.  I  was  not  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  but  I  did  have  the  ap- 
portunity  to  be  aji  exchange  student  in 
a  developed  country,  Norway,  back  in 
1957  and  1958.  At  that  time,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  interact  with  many  ex- 
change students  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oslo  who  were  from  the  now- 
termed  developing  countries  of  the  world. 
In  that  interaction  and  exchange,  the 
idea  that  we  should  have  some  kind  of  a 
more  technically  and  experience-ori- 
ented exchange  of  people  to  people  came 
out  of  those  discussions;  and  I  included 
that  in  my  report  to  the  U.S.  Educational 
Foundation  in  Norway  when  I  left  that 
country.  A  short  time  later,  President 
Kennedy  came  forth  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  was  exactly  what  I  believe 
a  great  many  of  us  of  that  generation 
were  waiting  for. 

The  next  contact  I  had  with  the  Peace 
Corps  was  in  traveling  through  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  as  an 
astronaut,  after  my  return  from  the  most 
recent  mission  to  the  Moon,  Apollo  17, 
and  discovered  that  in  many  of  the  con- 
sulates and  in  the  embassies,  but  mostly 
in  the  consulates  in  the  back  country 
of  these  developing  countries  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Ijatin  America,  where  I  was 
traveling,  you  would  find  the  graduates 
of  the  Peace  Corps  who  were  serving  as 
tremendously  capable  and  experienced 
lower  echeion  Foreign  Service  officers. 
They  had  moved  out  of  the  Peace  Corps 
into  the  Foreign  Service,  with  a  tremen- 
dous knowledge  of  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  mores  of  the  particular 
countries  in  which  they  served.  So,  ob- 
viously, it  was  doing  a  great  deal  of 
service  to  our  foreign  activities. 

The  only  disappointment  was  that  we 
were  treating — and  still  are  treating — 
these  younger  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  very  shabbily  in  terms  of  the 
compensation  we  offer  them  for  the 
service  they  do  the  country  in  these  very 
out-of-the-way  but  important  assign- 
ments. 

The  unfortunate  thing  that  happened 
to  the  Peace  Corps  was  that  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  for  an  interim  period,  began 
to  concentrate  on  the  more  social  dis- 
ciplines, in  terms  of  the  people  they  were 
bringing  into  the  Peace  Corps — the 
younger,  less  experienced  people  who  did 
not  really  fit  the  early  mold  of  the  Peace 
Corps;  whereas,  we  had  been  getting 
people  with  something  in  their  back- 
ground and  experience  that  was  directly 
applicable  to  the  needs  of  a  particular 


commimity  or  set  of  individuals  within 
a  developing  country. 

That  is  why  the  Peace  Corps  was  suc- 
cessful initially:  It  was  a  transfer  of 
know-how,  of  experience,  from  Ameri- 
cans to  the  people  of  these  countries.  We 
sort  of  digressed  from  that  lesson  for  a 
few  years;  and  I  believe  that,  as  a  result, 
the  Peace  Corps  fell  into  some  disrepute, 
and  perhaps  some  of  it  was  deserved. 

I  iiave  had  the  opportunity  recently  to 
talk  with  Tom  Pauken,  the  new  adminis- 
trator of  ACTION,  under  which  the 
Peace  Corps  is  located  administratively, 
and  I  am  tremendously  encouraged  by 
his  belief  that  we  must  continue  the 
movement  back  to  the  experience -based 
orientation  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

His  commitment  to  the  Peace  Corps  is 
as  strong  as  anyone  that  I  have  nm  into, 
and  I  am  tremendously  excited  that  we 
may  once  again  be  able  to  rejuvenate  and 
expand  this  opportunity  for  young  Amer- 
icans and  old  Americans — older  Ameri- 


cans- 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  (continuing].  To  move 
forward  with  the  transfer  of  know-how 
into  the  developing  world. 

If  we  do  not  make  that  a  base  of  our 
foreign  policy,  that  transfer  of  know- 
how  from  developed  nations  like  our  own 
into  developing  nations  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps  has  served,  then,  frankly,  I  think 
we  are  doomed  to  failure  in  our  entire 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  relative  to  these 
coimtries. 

The  transfer  of  dollars  has  not  served 
those  countries  or  our  own  foreign  policy 
well  in  most  instances,  but  the  transfer 
of  know-how,  the  money  that  goes  into 
the  mind,  rather  than  mcmey  that  goes 
into  the  pocket,  is  what  agam  and  again 
the  middle  class  or  the  incipient  laboring 
and  business  middle  class  of  these  coun- 
tris  told  me  was  the  absolute  essential 
ingredient  for  their  progress.  Money  will 
not  do  it  because  money  never  gets  to  the 
level  where  it  is  necessary  for  progress. 
But  know-how  can  always  get  where  it 
is  necessary  for  progress  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  that  was  the  essence  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  I  think  can  and  should 
be  the  essence  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
future. 

Again,  I  ccHnpliraent  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  excellent  statement  on 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  certainly  they  liave  an  addi- 
tional friend  in  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
his  support  of  my  ccHnments,  and  I 
thank  him  also  for  the  addition  of  his 
experience  to  mine  in  ccunmenting  on 
the  Peace  Corps'  record. 

I  emphasize  again  what  Senatw 
ScHMiTT  has  said  that  people  who  have 
skills  to  contribute  rather  than  simply 
money  to  contribute  are  of  tremendous 
importance,  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  I  think  we  should  remind  our  con- 
stituents, that  people  who  are  retired 
and  still  in  good  health  are  perfectly 
welcome  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and  people 
who  are  retired  from  skilled  professions, 
machinists,  farmers  who  know  how  to 
dig  a  well,  farmers  who  have  had  agri- 
culture experience  of  a  variety  of  kinds. 
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all  sorts  of  people  from  manual  occupa- 
tions who  find  themselves  with  early  re- 
tirement and  good  health  are  perfectly 
welcomie  because  they  especially  are 
needed  in  some  of  these  areas  where 
these  technical  skills  are  extremely 
rare. 

So,  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  young, 
idealistic  people  trying  to  see  the  world  : 
it  can  be  for  older,  idealistic  i>eople,  also, 
and  they  also  can  see  the  world  and 
profit  from  it^ 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  As  usual  the  Senator 
makes  exactly  the  right  point  in  defin- 
ing what  is  and  I  believe  should  be  the 
essence  of  the  Peace  Corps:  It  is  the 
transfer  of  skills  and  experiraice  from 
one  populaticm  of  people  who  are  free  to 
populations  who  yearn  to  be  free,  not 
only  free  from  the  political  shackles 
they  live  under  but  also  equally  free 
from  the  dangerous  shackles  of  an  econ- 
omy that  will  not  support  either  their 
lives  or  their  ability  to  raise  and  feed  a 
fan^y. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE    20TH    ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago  today,  on  September  22.  1961. 
the  Congress  created  what  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful,  yet  imder- 
valued  elements  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy — the  Peace  Corps.  In  commemo- 
ration of  this  historic  event,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  this  out- 
standing organization. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  America's  only 
truly  "people-to-people"  foreign  aid 
program.  Working  at  the  local  level. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  deliver  develop- 
ment assistance  directly  to  the  less  for- 
tunate people  of  the  world  while  offering 
ihese  people  a  very  personal  view  of 
American  values  and  commitments.  Dol- 
lar for  dollar,  the  Peace  Corps  has  ex- 
celled as  an  effective,  yet  inexpensive 
foreign  assistance  program. 

However,  this  has  not  been  a  one-way 
street.  After  they  have  qiread  good  will 
by  taking  our  basic  values  overseas. 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  bring  world 
awareness  back  to  their  own  communi- 
ties. I,  for  one,  can  personally  testify  to 
this  two-way  role  of  the  Peace  Corps.  As 
one  of  the  several  hundred  members  of 
the  first  Peace  Corps  contingent,  I  spent 
2  years  working  with  the  people  of  Ethi- 
opia. Nothing  before  or  after  that  time 
has  shaped  my  view  of  the  world  so  deep- 
ly. As  an  American,  I  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  numerous  obstacles  to  progress  in 
a  developing  country. 

As  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  I  was  able 
to  share  my  talents  in  helping  these  de- 
serving people  overcome  the  barriers  to 
progress.  Tbday.  I  am  sure  that  more 
than  80.000  present  and  former  volun- 
teers would  join  me  in  afBrming  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Corps  as  a  vehicle  for 
human  development  and  intercultural 
understanding. 

As  we  prepare  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  new  decade,  one  thing  is  certain- 
global  interdependence  is  a  reality.  At 
a  time  when  a  quarter  of  the  world's 
population  lives  in  abject  poverty  and 


when  the  next  serious  conflict  between 
nations  could  mean  the  obliteration  of 
mankind,  the  need  for  the  Peace  Corps 
is  greater  than  ever.  Third  World  nations, 
in  the  face  of  world  economic  stagnation 
and  Soviet  adventurism,  have  never 
needed  support  from  the  West  as  muth 
as  they  do  now.  And  the  United  States, 
in  the  face  of  Increasing  economic  com- 
petition from  Europe  and  Japan,  has 
never  needed  to  invest  in  the  Third 
World  as  It  does  today. 

The  world  needs  a  credible  exponent  of 
basic  democratic  and  humanitarian  val- 
ues. These  values  are  rooted  in  our  cul- 
ture and  history,  and  we  should  cham- 
pion them.  Third  World  people  need  to 
have  us  honor  this  principle  because  If 
we  do  not.  no  one  effectively  will.  And 
ultimately,  it  is  the  moral  and  economic 
strength  of  America  that  will  count,  not 
just  our  military  might. 

The  reality  of  the  Third  World  dictates 
a  particular  American  policy  in  order  to 
be  effective— and  that  policy  happens  to 
coincide  with  the  best  of  our  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  20-year  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  demonstrates  that  these  two  goals 
are  fully  compatible.  Let  us  opt  for  both 
morality  and  reality— let  us  continue  to 
support  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  the  morning  newspaper 
carrltd  the  story  of  the  starvation,  mal- 
nutrition, and  general  despair  of  those 
who  are  victims  of  the  war  between 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  those  living  in 
the  Ogaden  region.  Those  are  very  real 
people  and,  as  I  speak,  they  suffer  and 
they  die.  and  that  suffering  will  some- 
day have  its  impact  upon  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  things  the  Peace  Corps  has 
done  is  to  sensitize  us  to  the  condition  of 
people  around  the  world,  and  I  hope  as 
the  Peace  Corps  enters  Its  third  decade 
the  Senate,  indeed  the  House  as  well,  will 
support  it.  will  support  It  strongly,  and 
realize  that  it  is  worthwhile  not  for  its 
own  sake  but  for  the  people  It  helps  and. 
most  importantly,  for  our  own  country 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chafee)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  this  day 
20  years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
signed  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  streigth- 
enlng  America's  Commitment  to  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  of  the  world.  In  Its 
creation,  he  accurately  foresaw  an  orga- 
nization that  would  be  defined  by  a  peo- 
pde-to-people  character.  The  Peace  Corps 
was  created  in  order  to  give  everyday 
American  citizens  the  unique  opportunity 
to  represent  the  best  humanitarian  In- 
stincts of  the  American  people  in  assist- 
ing less  fortunate  people  around  the 
world.  For  20  years  this  organization  has 
nobly  fulfilled  its  duties  without  waver- 
ing from  its  original  purpose. 


Along  with  the  great  wealth  of  our  na- 
tional Inheritance— the  people  and  riches 
of  our  country— comes  the  responsibility 
to  use  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind.  Under  the  banner  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  American  men  and  women 
leave  the  familiarity  and  security  of 
home  to  help  others  in  distant  lands  The 
volunteers  in  this  program  resoond  to 
this  highest  calling  by  toiling  diligently 
against  the  frontiers  of  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  imderdevelopment.  In  this 
process  these  volunteers  offer  the  world 
a  vei-y  personal  view  of  Americans  put- 
ting tneir  ideals  and  commitments  on 
the  line. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  defined  by  purpose, 
involvement,  and  caring.  One  only  has  to 
visit  a  country  where  the  Peace  Corps  is 
present  In  order  to  understand  this.  It 
has  a  strong  and  positive  impact  on  the 
host  nations — an  impact  on  their  soci- 
eUes.  world  outlook,  identities,  and  con- 
ceptualization of  the  West.  Prime  Min- 
ister Edward  Seaga  of  Jamaica  summar- 
ized the  importance  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
the  world  community  by  remarking 
that — 

The  Peace  Corps  ...  la  wanted,  needed, 
and  loved  by  so  many  countries  of  the  world. 

In  this  era  of  cost-benefit  analysis,  we 
can  see  that  the  Peace  Corps  brings 
benefits  to  our  international  stature  that 
far  outweigh  the  cost.  Dollar  for  dollar, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  excelled  as  an  effec- 
tive yet  inexpensive  American  aid  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  more  than  90,000 
returned  volunteers  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  our  society  as  a 
result  of  their  experience  in  this  orga- 
nization. 

The  successful  future  of  mankind  is 
to  no  small  degree  dependent  upon  glo- 
bal interdependence.  The  Peace  Corps 
brings  to  other  nations  the  best  of  our 
society  and  in  return,  we  receive  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  cultures 
with  whom  we  share  this  Earth. 

President  Kennedy  remarked  that 

In  some  small  village,  volunteers  will  lay 
a  seed  which  will  bring  a  rich  harvest  for  us 
all  in  later  days. 

On  this  anniversary  20  years  to  the 
day.  its  validity  remains  unquestioned. 

As  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
myself.  I  take  particular  pride  In  honor- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  on  this  special  day. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  there  be  special 
orders  tomorrow  morning,  following  the 
time  under  the  standing  order  for  the 
two  leaders,  for  Senator  Wallop  for  5 
minutes.  Senator  Bumpers  for  15  minutes. 
Senator  Baker  for  15  minutes,  and  Sena- 
tor Percy  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  AUTHORITY  FOR 
BUDGET  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
SENATE  RESOLU-nON  203 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  have  the  authority  to  file 
Senate  Resolution  203,  a  budget  waiver, 


with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  10  until  6  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  calendar  order  No. 
253,  S.  892;  calendar  order  No.  254,  S. 
187;  calendar  order  No.  255,  S.  634;  cal- 
endar order  No.  256,  S.  763;  calendar 
order  No.  257.  S.  764;  calendar  order  No. 
258,  H.R.  618;  calendar  order  No.  259, 
H.R.  2218;  and  calendar  order  No.  272, 
Senate  Resolution  198;  that  all  of  those 
calendar  items  be  considered  en  bloc, 
that  the  amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  that 
action  be  in  order  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  these  various  measures  have 
been  cleared  in  the  caucus  today  and  the 
minority  is  ready  to  proceed  en  bloc. 


AMENDMENT   OF   FEDERAL   GRANT 

AND    COOPERATIVE    AGREEMENT 

ACT 

The  bill  (S.  892)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act.  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  89a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
10(d)  of  the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-224; 
41  U.S.C.  601  note)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  sentence:  "This  authority  shall  expire 
one  year  after  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the 
study  piovldea  lor  lu  section  8  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
MONTANA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  187)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
near  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  to  remove 
certain  reservations  from  prior  convey- 
ances, which  had  been  reix>rted  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources with  amendments,  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  7.  strike  "tract  Q.".  and 
Insert  "tract  Q  and  tract  S":  and 

On  page  2.  Une  21,  strtke  "Sec.  31.".  and 
Insert  "Sec.  3.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby 
Is.  authorized  and  directed  to  convey  by 
patent  to  the  city  of  Miles  City,  a  municipal 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana,  to  wit: 


Lots  9.  17,  21  (all  presently  encumbered  by 
the  Miles  City  public  water  system ) ;  lots 
28,  31.  and  32,  all  In  section  32;  lots  16 
and  17  In  section  33.  township  8  north, 
range  47  east,  Principal  meridian,  Montana, 
and  tract  Q  and  tract  S,  townships  7  and  8 
north,  range  47  east.  Principal  meridian. 
Montana. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Miles  City,  Montana,  such  evidence  as  Is 
necessary  to  remove  the  reversionary  provi- 
sions for  public  lands  previously  patented 
or  conveyed  by  act  of  Congress,  to  wit: 
Patent  numbered  1021511.  tracts  A  and  B; 
patent  numbered  1122295.  tracts  E  and  F; 
patent  numbered  1173770,  tract  O:  patent 
numbered  1173768,  tract  K;  patent  num- 
bsred  1173763.  tract  L;  patent  numbered 
1178764,  tract  M;  patent  numbered  1219817, 
tract  P.  all  located  In  toxnshlps  7  and  8 
north,  range  47  east;  and  tract  D  located  In 
township  8  north,  range  47  east  Principal 
msrldian  Montana. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  convey 
to  county  of  Custer,  State  of  Montana,  such 
evidence  as  is  necessary  to  remove  the  rever- 
sionary provisions  for  public  lands  previous- 
ly patented,  to  wit:  Patent  numbered 
1023689.   tract   C;    patent   numbered   25-76- 

0099,  tract  T,  located  In  townships  7  and  8 
north,  range  47  east.  Principal  meridian, 
Montana,     and     patent    numbered    25-76- 

0100,  lot  20,  located  In  section  33,  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  47  east,  Principal  merid- 
ian. Montana. 

Sec.  4.  The  patents  and  documents  Issued 
pursuant  to  sections  1,  2  and  3  of  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  all  gas,  oil,  coal,  and  other  mineral 
deposits  as  may  be  found  In  such  lands  and 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  lands  for  extract- 
ing and  removing  same. 

Sec.  5.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  until  payment  has  been 
made  for  the  fair  market  value  of  the  In- 
terest being  conveyed.  Where  initial  con- 
veyance of  these  lands  was  conditioned  upon 
payment  of  a  reasonable  consideration  on 
the  basis  of  use,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
determine  the  basis  for  the  payment  made 
at  the  time  of  the  original  conveyance.  If 
such  payment  reflected  fair  market  value 
without  any  reduction  In  that  price  becatise 
of  the  reverter,  no  additional  payments  shall 
be  required. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXCHANGE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
IDAHO  AND  WYOMING 

The  bill  (S.  634)  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    634 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  exchange  the  parcel  cf  land 
described  In  section  2  (parcel  A)  currently 
owned  by  the  United  States,  for  the  parcel 


of  land  described  in  section  3  (parcel  B) 
and  any  Improvements  thereon,  currently 
owned  by  Richard  Hendricks  of  Preston. 
Idaho.  Such  exchange  shall  be  made  with- 
out additional  consideration  and  In  lieu  of 
receiving  monetary  payment. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  parcel 
A  shall   consist  of  the   following  described 
tract   of   land   consisting  of    approximately 
81.78  acres:   Township  33  north,  range   119 
west,  6th  principal  meridian.  Lincoln  County. 
Wyoming,    section     14,    southeast    quarter 
northwest   quarter    and    southwest    quarter 
northeast  quarter,  containing  approximately 
80  acres,  and  township  35  north,  range  119 
west.  6th  principal  meridian.  Lincoln  County. 
Wyoming,  section  28,  beginning  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  lot  2,  thence  north  15  rod*, 
thence  east   19  rods,  thence  south   15  rods, 
thence  west  19  rods  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  parcel  B 
shall  consist  of  the  following  described  tract 
of  land,  consisting  of  approximately  5.9  acres: 
That  portion  of  the  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  of  section  8,  township  9  south, 
range    42    east,    Boise    meridian.    Caribou 
County,  Idaho,  beginning  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  southwest 
quarter  of  section  8.  thence  west  376  feet, 
more   or   less,   to  an   Intersection  with   the 
easterly  right-of-way  of  the  Oregon  ShortUne 
Railroad,  thence  north  7  degrees  10  minutes 
east,   131   feet  to  a  point  of  spiral;   thense 
northerly  along  a  curve  to  the  left,  the  aald 
centerline  of  main  track  has  a  spiral  angle  of 
3  degrees  30  minutes  with  6  by  38  foot  chords, 
a  distance  of  232  feet  to  a  point  of  q>lral 
curve;  thence  along  a  curve  to  the  left  with 
a  radius  of  2,010.1  feet  a  distance  of  520  feet: 
thence  south  87  degrees  22  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  269  feet,  thence  north  428  feet, 
more  or  less;  thence  east  30  feet;  thence  south 
along  the  esist  line  of  said  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  1.320  feet,  more  or  le«b.  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Se-.  4.  Upon  the  conveyance  of  parcel  B 
and  any  improvements  thereon  from  Richard 
Hendricks  by  wauranty  deed  to  the  United 
States  acting  through  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  convey 
by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  In  oarcel  A  to  Rich- 
ard Hsndrlcks:  Provided.  That  the  convey- 
ance of  parcel  A  shall  be  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights  of  third  parties  and  a  reserva- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  all  mineral  In- 
terests and  of  the  existing  road  right  of  way 
In  land  section  14:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  conveyance  of  parcel  B  to  the 
United  States  may  be  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  all  mineral  interests  therein  to  Rich- 
ard Hendricks. 

Sec.  5.  The  lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
by  this  Act  shall,  upon  acquisition,  become 
part  of  the  Caribou  National  Forest  and 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
National  Forest  System. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
LANDS 

The  bill  (S.  763)  to  authorise  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and 
to  certain  lands  that  were  withdrawn  or 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  relocating  a 
portion  of  the  city  of  American  Palls  out 
of  the  area  flooded  by  the  American  Falls 
Reservoir,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
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engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  convey  by  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  city  of  American  Falls,  Idaho, 
without  cost,  the  following  real  property 
located  within  or  adjacent  to  the  city  limits 
of  said  city  of  American  Falls,  reserving  all 
right-of-way  and  oil  and  gas  in  land  to  the 
United  States: 

(a)  The  area  identified  as  the  Campbell 
Stebblns  Park,  containing  approximately  41.5 
acres,  including  the  park  area  located  be- 
tween the  Oregon  Trail  Highway  and  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad,  and  the  area 
identified  as  a  Public  Square,  containing  ap- 
proximately 8.8  acres,  all  as  shown  on  the 
official  plat  of  the  Reclamation  Addition  to 
the  city  of  American  Falls  approved  Octo- 
ber 18,  1923,  and  recorded  in  the  county  of 
Power.  Idaho,  as  instrument  numbered  32042. 

(b)  Block  44  of  the  original  townslte  of 
American  Falls;  containing  approximately 
3.3  acres, 

(c)  A  tract  of  land  containing  11.7  acres, 
more  or  less,  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  township  7 
south,  range  31  east.  Boise  meridian; 

thence  south  45  degrees  16  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  1.870.3  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
southeast  comer  of  said  southwest  quarter; 

thence  north  58  degrees  28  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  96.3  feet: 

thence  north  68  degrees  17  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  1,339.2  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a 
point  on  the  west  section  line  of  said  section 
21,  and  said  point  being  548.2  feet  north  of 
the  southwest  corner  of  said  section; 

thence  north  along  the  west  section  line  a 
distance  of  770.5  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
said  section  21,  the  point  of  beginning. 

(d)  A  tract  of  land  containing  8.79  acres 
more  or  less  In  the  south  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  section  28.  township  south, 
range  31  east.  Boise  meridian.  Idaho,  and 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
section  28; 

thence  north  44  degrees  and  38  minutes 
cast.  1.868.6  feet  to  the  16/17  corner  of  said 
section; 

thence  east  along  the  north  boundary  of 
the  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  of 
said  section  28,  367.2  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  324.9  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  north  89  degrees  and  59  minutes 
west,  92.8  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  49  degrees  and  23  minutes 
west,  361.9  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  78  decrees  and  34  minutes 
west,  708  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  26  degrees  and  55  minutes 
west,  333.7  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  61  desrrees  and  51  minutes 
west.  271.6  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  43  degrees  and  29  minutes 
west.  280.3  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south 
boundary  of  said  section  28; 

thence  south  89  degrees  and  59  minutes 
west  alon^  the  south  boundary  of  said  sec- 
tion 28,  34.9  feet  to  the  place  of  beiiiinnlng. 

(e)  A  tract  of  land  containing  8.0  acres, 
more  or  less,  located  In  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter,  section  28.  township  7 
south,  ranee  31  east.  Boise  meridian.  Idaho, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beelnning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 28; 

thence  north  44  degrees  38  minutes  east,  a 
distance  of  1.88'!.6  feet  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  of  section  28: 

thence  north  a  distance  of  1.320  feet  to 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  northwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  of  section  28: 


thence  west,  a  distance  of  30  feet  to  a  point 
on  the  east  edge  of  Hlllcrest  Avenue; 

thence  southwesterly  along  a  curve  on  the 
side  of  Hlllcrest  Avenue  a  distance  of  2,965 
feet  to  a  point  on  line  between  sections  28 
and  29; 

thence  south  65.0  feet  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  28.  the  place  of  beginning. 
Such  property  shall  be  conveyed  subject  to 
the  reservation  of  rights-of-way  for  ditches, 
canals,  and  pipelines  constructed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  and  to  other 
existing  rights-of-way  of  record.  The  con- 
veyance of  such  property  shall  contain  a 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  oil  and 
gas  In  the  land,  together  with  the  right  to 
prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same 
under  such  regulation  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROTECTION  OP  THE   JOHN  SACK 
CABIN 

The  bill  (S.  764)  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  John  Sack  Cabin, 
Targhee  Natlcmal  Forest  In  the  State  of 
Idaho,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  public  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  John  Sack  cabin,  Targhee 
National  Forest,  State  of  Idaho,  and  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  such  cabin  as  a  unique  ex- 
ample of  craftsmanship,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  consultation  with  the  Island 
Park  Interpretive  Association  and  other  in- 
terested organizations,  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  John 
Sack  cabin  and  associated  structures.  In 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  existing  law.  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with,  or  to  Issue  a  special  use  per- 
mit to.  an  appropriate  person  or  organization 
pursuant  to  which  such  person  or  organiza- 
tion shall  provide  such  protection  and  main- 
tenance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  INTERESTS 
IN  PUBLIC  LANDS  TO  THE  CITY  OF 
ANGELS.  CAUF. 

The  bill  (HJl.  618)  to  convey  certain 
interests  in  public  lands  to  the  city  ol 
Angels,  Calif.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  NATIONAL 
FOREST  SYSTEM  LANDS  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  NEVADA 

The  bUI  (H.R.  2218)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
National  Forest  System  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELEASE  OF  BENEDICT  SCOTT 
FROM  IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  198)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Benedict  Scott 
*  Vytautas  Skuodis)  be  released  from  im- 
prisonment in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
unfortunately  many  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  Is  rare 
indeed  that  one  of  them  has  a  claim  to 
American  citizenship. 

Benedict  Scott  (Vytautas  Skuodis  in 
Lithuanian)  was  bom  in  Chicago  on 
March  21,  1929,  and  is  an  American  by 
right  of  birth.  His  parents  returned  to 
then-free  Lithuania  while  he  was  still 
a  small  child,  and  he  and  they  were 
caught  there  in  1940  by  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion and  annexation  of  Lithuania. 

Young  Scott  grew  up  to  be  a  respected 
scientist  in  hydrology  and  geological 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Vilnius, 
and  a  committed  Roman  Catholic.  For 
his  work  in  support  of  the  Lithuanian 
national  and  religious  movement,  and  his 
membership  in  the  Catholic  Committee 
far  the  Defense  of  Believers'  Rights  in 
Lithuania,  and  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
monitoring  group,  he  was  arrested  in 
January  1980. 

Last  December  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  7  years  in  a  hard  labor  camp, 
followed  by  5  years  of  internal  exile,  for 
'unti -Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda." 
Last  June  he  is  reported  to  have  begim 
a  hunger  strike  in  prison  in  protest  of 
the  violations  of  human  rights  and  spir- 
itual deprivations  of  Soviet  authorities. 

Senate  Resolution  198,  which  I  have 
introduced  and  which  Senators  Dixon. 
Hayakawa,  Dodd,  Spector,  Riegle,  Levin. 
and  DoMENici  join  In  cosponsoring,  sup- 
ports continuing  efforts  of  the  adm'nls- 
tration  to  protest  this  imprisonment  of 
an  American  citizen,  and  calls  directly 
on  the  Soviets  to  release  him.  The  So- 
viets do  not  recognize  Scott's  still  valid 
American  citizenship,  and  it  Ls  up  to 
Americans  to  continue  to  press  his  claim 
on  his  behalf.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  support  this  worthy  cause. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  198)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble,  are 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  198 

Whereas  Benedict  Scott  (Vytautas  Skuo- 
dis) was  born  on  March  21.  1929,  in  Chicago, 
nilnols.  and  Is  by  right  of  birth  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  and 
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Whereas  Scott  and  his  parents  emigrated 
to  the  Independent  Republic  of  Lithuania  in 
1930,  which  in  June  1940  was  Invaded  and 
annexed  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics;  and 

Whereas  Scott  is  a  highly  respected  scien- 
tist, having  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vilnius  as  a  lecturer  on  hydrology 
and  geological  engineering,  and  is  a  foimder 
of  the  Lithuanian  environmental  protection 
group;  and 

Whereas  Scott  fully  supported  the  work  of 
the  Lithuanian  national  and  religious  move- 
ment, assisted  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Believers' 
Rights  in  Lithuania,  and  joined  the  Lithua- 
nian Helsinki  Oroup;  and 

Whereas  on  January  9.  1980.  Benedict  Scott 
was  arrested  In  his  home,  tried  and  sentenced 
on  December  22.  1980.  to  seven  years  in  a 
hard  labor  camp  and  five  years  Internal  ezUe 
under  article  68-1  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR 
Criminal  Code  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda",  a  sentence  be  Is  currently 
serving  In  a  Soviet  prison  camp  In  the  Mor- 
dovian ASSR;  and 

Whereas  on  June  15,  1981.  it  is  reported 
that  Scott  began  a  hunger  strike  to  protest 
violations  of  human  rights  and  spiritual 
deprivations  by  Soviet  authorities;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  occupation 
and  annexation  of  Lithuania  into  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  repeatedly 
expressed  Its  support  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
and  support  its  citizens  unjustly  held  cap- 
tive by  foreign  governments;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It  Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that — 

( 1 )  Benedict  Scott  be  released  from  prison 
and  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  If  he  so  chooses,  and 

(2)  the  Senate  urges  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Madrid  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to  express 
at  each  opportune  moment  and  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  imprisonment  of  Benedict 
Siott. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  made  clear  his  true  in- 
tentions in  proposing  to  cut  social  se- 
curity benefits.  As  part  of  his  plan  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982,  he 
has  renewed  his  proposal  to  delay  by 
months  the  cost-of-living  increases  for 
social  security  recipients.  This  proposal 
lacks  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress,  and  I  call  on  the 
President  to  withdraw  it. 

I  have  for  months  said  that  the  true 
motivation  for  the  President's  social 
security  proposals  was  to  balance  the 
budget,  not  to  correct  the  problems  with 
social  sfecurity.  Highly  pessimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  were  used  to  justify 
focial  .security  reductions,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  ODtimistic  forecast  used  in 
the  budget  and  tax  debates. 

Inclusion  of  the  proposal  to  delay 
cost-of-living  increases  in  the  spending 


reduction  package  confirms  its  true 
purpose. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  make 
the  case  for  its  proposed  reductions.  The 
public  has  not  been  convinced,  nor  has 
the  Congress. 

A  recent  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  of  social  security  financing  firmly 
refutes  the  case  for  the  COLA  delay. 
Under  CBO's  economic  assumptions,  in- 
terfund  borrowing,  when  combined  with 
the  reductions  in  benefits  already  en- 
acted or  part  of  the  President's  original 
budget,  cuts,  is  sufficient  to  solve  the 
short-term  financing  problem.  Even 
under  CBO's  pressimistic  forecast,  the 
combined  trust  fund  reserves  do  not  fall 
below  critical  levels  until  1985.  The  haste 
with  which  the  President  is  requesting 
congressional  action  is  unwarranted. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's repeated  promise,  this  proposal 
directly  affects  the  benefits  that  current 
retirees  will  receive.  The  administra- 
tion's announcements  on  social  security 
have  needlessly  alarmed  our  retirees  and 
those  workers  paying  into  the  system. 
I  believe  that  the  President  should  end 
his  efforts  to  balance  the  budget  through 
social  security  cuts  and  withdraw  his 
proposal  for  a  delay  in  the  inflation 
adjustment  from  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

The  task  facing  the  Congress  is  not 
only  to  put  the  social  security  system 
on  a  solid  financial  basis  but  also  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  social  security 
system  which  has  been  shaken  by  the 
administration's  actions.  If  the  follow- 
ing actions  are  taken,  we  would  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

First,  the  Congress  should  reject  all 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget  by  cutting 
social  security  benefits.  The  Senate.  In  a 
96-to-O  vote,  has  already  accepted  this 
in  principle.  As  we  approach  specific 
legislation,  we  should  reaffirm  this  po- 
sition. 

Second,  the  President  should  withdraw 
his  proposal  to  delay  by  3  montlis  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  retirees. 
This  is  the  most  blatant  attempt  to  cut 
social  security  to  reduce  next  year's  defi- 
cit. Faith  in  Congress  ability  to  handle 
the  financing  issue  in  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive way  would  be  enhanced  by  with- 
drawal of  this  unwise  proposal. 

Third,  transfer  of  funds  among  the 
three  soc'al  security  accounts  should  b** 
authorized.  This  move  would  resolve  the 
short-term  finsmcing  problem. 

Fourth,  the  minimum  benefit  should 
be  restored  for  those  currently  receiv- 
ing the  minimum.  The  capricious  termi- 
nation of  the  minimum  benefit,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  administration,  has 
shaken  the  faith  of  retirees  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  live  up  to  its 
commitments.  According  to  the  CBO 
figures,  this  measure  could  be  accommo- 
dated without  threatening  the  short-run 
solvency  of  the  system,  once  interfund 
borrowing  is  allowed. 

Fifth,  measures  to  improve  the  inter- 
est earned  by  the  trust  fund  reserves 
should  be  taken.  Investment  practices 
followed  In  the  past  have  resulted  in 
lower-than-average  returns.  At  a  time 
when  significant  benefit  cuts  are  being 
debated,  we  should  settle  for  nothing 


less  than  the  maximum  return  on  trust 
fund  balances. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   liffiSSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  stmdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

DEVELOPMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
DECLARATION  OF  EMERGENCY  IN 
IRAN— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT PM  79 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers;  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Unit^  States: 

Piu-suant  to  Section  204(c)  of  the  In- 
ternational Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (lEEPA),  50  U.S.C.  SecUon  1703(c), 
I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  developments  since  my  report 
of  February  24,  1981,  concerning  the 
declaration  of  national  emergency  with 
resoect  to  Iran  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12170  of  November  14.  1979.  This  decla- 
ration and  previous  actions  under  it  were 
described  in  earlier  reports  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

1.  Pursuant  to  my  decision,  reflected 
in  Executive  Order  No.  12294  of  Febru- 
ary 24,  1981,  that  the  January  19,  1981 
agreements  with  Iran  should  be  imple- 
mented, the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
acting  under  my  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  issued  a 
series  of  regulations  to  implement  Exec- 
utive Orders  Nos.  12276-12285,  signed  by 
President  Carter  on  January  19,  1981. 
and  my  Order  of  February  24.  Amcmg 
other  things,  these  regulations  revoked 
certain  trade  and  financial  sancticms 
against  Iran,  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  blocked  Iranian  assets  to  Iran  and 
to  a  security  account  for  U.S.  claimants 
against  Iran,  and  suspended  certain 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran 
pending  review  bv  the  Iran-U.S.  Claims 
Tribunal.  With  the  exception  of  regula- 
tions issued  July  6  and  August  17.  which 
are  attached  herewith,  regulations  issued 
s'.nce  February  24,  1981  have  been  pro- 
vided to  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Emergencies  Act.  50  XJ3.C. 
Section  1641(b). 

2.  On  July  2.  1981  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Dames  4  Moore  v.  Regan, 
49  U.S.L.W.  4969  (U.S.  Julv  2.  198P  (No. 
80-2078) .  UDheld  the  President's  author- 
ity to  nuUlfv  attachments  and  other 
judicial  orders  with  resoect  to  assets  of 
Iran,  to  order  the  transfer  of  those  assets 
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pursuant  to  the  agreements  with  Iran, 
and  to  suspend  certain  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  against  Iran  and  Iranian 
entities. 

3.  Following  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion and  pursuant  to  certain  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  mentioned  above,  finan- 
cial tusets  exceeding  two  billion  dollars 
held  by  persons  within  the  United  States 
were  transferred  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  in  mid-July.  The 
agreements  provided  that  a  total  of  one 
Million  dollars  of  the  assets  formerly 
held  by  domestic  banks  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  interest-bearing  security 
account  in  a  foreign  bank  to  be  used  for 
payment  of  Claims  Tribunal  awards  to 
U.S.  nationals  against  Iran.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  assets  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred through  a  foreign  bank  to  Iran. 

The  technical  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  the  security  account 
were  concluded  on  August  17  by  the 
Central  Bank  of  Algeria,  Bank  Markazl 
Iran,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  the  N.V.  Settlement  Bank  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Netherlands  Central  Bank.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  arrangements,  the  U.S. 
agreed  to  provide  special  liquidity  sup- 
port of  up  to  $500  million  to  the  Nether- 
lands Central  Bank  If  lawsuits  or  other 
proceedings  involving  the  security  ac- 
count impair  the  bank's  ability  to  defend 
the  guilder. 

On  August  18,  the  funds  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  to  the  Settlement  Bank.  Be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  concluding  ar- 
rangements for  the  security  accoimt, 
this  transfer  was  delayed  one  month 
from  the  original  transfer  date  of  July  19 
contemplated  under  the  agreements. 

4.  Certain  questions  concerning  the 
security  account  which  were  not  resolved 
in  our  negotiations  with  Iran  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Claims  Tribunal,  which  is 
expected  to  decide  the  issues  shortly. 
These  questions  concern  ( 1 )  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  interest  accruing  in  the 
funds  in  the  security  account;  (2)  in- 
demnification of  the  Settlement  Bank 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Netherlands 
Central  Bank,  as  manager  of  the  funds 
deposited  with  the  Settlement  Bank, 
against  any  claims  relating  to  the  secu- 
rity accounts;  (3)  payment  of  the  ad- 
ministrative fees  of  the  Settlement 
Bank;  and  (4)  payment  of  settlements 
with  U.S.  claimants  worked  out  directly 
between  the  U.S.  claimants  and  Iran. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Claims  Tri- 
bunal consists  of  three  Iranian,  three 
U.S..  and  three  neutral  arbitrators  (two 
from  Sweden  and  one  from  Prance) .  The 
Tribunal  has  held  preliminary  organiza- 
tional meetings  and  is  expected  to  receive 
claims  during  the  three-month  period 
beginning  October  20. 

5.  Other  financial  questions  remain  im- 
resolved.  U.S  banks  and  Bank  Markazi 
Iran  are  continuing  to  negotiate  con- 
cerning the  repayment  of  nonsyndicated 
loans  and  disputed  interest  from  the 
$1,418  billion  escrow  account  which  is 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England.  To  date,  no 
payments  have  been  made  out  of  this 
account. 

6.  Pursuant  to  the  January  19  agree- 
ments, the  transfer  of  certain  nonfinan- 


clal  Iranian  property,  such  as  tangible 
merchandise,  is  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  directions  from  Iran.  In  many  cases, 
there  are  questions  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  Iran's  interest  in  these  proper- 
ties. Under  my  delegation  of  authority, 
the  Treasury  Department  Is  reviewing 
those  cases  brought  to  its  attention  in 
which  the  entitlement  of  Iran  is  chal- 
lenged or  In  which  Iran  has  not  paid 
claims  or  charges  against  the  properties. 
In  exercise  of  its  discretion,  Treasury  has 
the  power  to  license  various  transfers 
involving  these  properties. 

7.  Although  the  hostages  have  been  re- 
leased smd  certain  assets  returned  to 
Iran,  several  financial  and  diplomatic 
aspects  of  the  crisis  with  Iran  have  not 
yet  been  resolved  and  continue  to  present 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  I  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers  at  my  disposal  to 
deal  appropriately  with  these  problems 
and  will  continue  to  report  periodically 
to  Congress  on  significant  developments 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Thb  White  House,  September  22, 1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:37  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made". 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made";  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


APPLICATIONS  CALLING  FOR  CON- 
STITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 

(Applications  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  received  since  1974. 
are  as  follows : ) 

Abobtioit 

State,  date  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Senate: 
Alabama.  May  7.  1080. 
Arkansas,  May  17,  1977. 
Delaware,  June  9,  1978. 
Georgia.^  March  8,  1979. 
Idaho,  March  21.  1980. 
Indiana.  February  22,  1977. 
Kentucky.  March  23.  1978. 
Louisiana.'  July  22.  1976. 


Massachusetts.  May  33.  1977. 
Mississippi,  February  26.  1979. 
Missouri.  May  S,  1976. 
Nebraska.  May  3,  1978. 
Nevada,  June  2S,  1979. 
New  Jersey,  April  6.  1977. 
Oklahoma,  April  24.  1980. 
Pennsylvania,  April  26.  1978. 
Rhode  Island,  May  17.  1977. 
South  Dakota.  April  19,  1977. 
Tennessee,  May  1,  1980. 
Utah,  May  3,  1977. 

Balanced  Budget 

State,  date  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate : 

Alabama,  March  13,  1979. 
Arizona,  April  10. 1979. 
Arkansas,  March  8,  1979. 
Colorado,  April  S.  1979. 
Delaware,  February  26. 1976. 
Florida.  March  1. 1979. 
Georgia,  February  6.  1976. 
Idaho.  March  1. 1979. 
Indiana,  May  1. 1979. 
Iowa.  June  18. 1979. 
June  26.  1979. 
Kansas.  May  18. 1978. 
Louisiana.  July  13, 1978. 
July  19,  1979. 

Maryland.  January  28. 1977. 
Mississippi,  April  29,  1976. 
Nebraska.  March  7,  1979. 
Nevada.  January  29.  1980. 
New  Hampshire,  May  18. 1979. 
New  Mexico.  March  1,  1979. 
North  Carolina,  February  6,  1979. 
North  Dakou.  May  3.  1979. 
Oklahoma,  May  2.  1978. 
Oregon.  March  21, 1979. 
Pennsylvania.  March  13.  1979. 
South  Carolina,  May  26,  1978. 
South  Dakota.  March  1.  1979. 
Tennessee,  April  26. 1978. 
Texas,  August  16. 1978. 
March  1.  1979. 
March  16.  1979. 
Utah,  March  8, 1979. 
Virginia.  March  29.  1976. 
Wyoming.  May  16. 1978. 

School  BTrsnro 

State,  date  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Senate: 
Kentucky.  September  8,  1975. 
Massachusetts,  April  6.  1978. 

Fedekal  Judiciakt 
Delaware.  February  2,  1978. 
Tennessee.   April  26.   1978. 
Alabama.  September  14.  1981. 

PSZSIDENTIAL   VETO 

Tennessee,  June  29.  1977. 

Repeal  or  16tr  Aeticle  or  Amendments  to 
CoNsirroTiON 
Arizona.  May  21.  1979. 

State  Law  Vebsus  Fedeeal  Reoulatton 
Louisiana.  July  17,  1979. 

WrrHBOLomc  or  Fedekal  FrrNDS 
ArlEona,  May  14.  1980. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment  and 
without  recommendation : 

S.  Res.  203.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  10. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4121.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-192). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  execu::ive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovernmental  Affairs : 

Charles  A.  Bowsher.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years. 

The   Nomination   or  Charles   A.   Bowsher 
report  to  the  senate 

The  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
to  which  was  referred  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Washington,  D.C..  to 
be  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorably  thereon  and  recommends  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  favorably 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  sny 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Congress. 

SUBMISSION    OF    NOMINATION 

The  Senate  formally  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Washington, 
D.C..  to  be  the  Comptroller  General  on  Au- 
gust 19.  1981.  The  nomination  was  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EDUCATION    AND    EXPERIENCE    OF    MR.    BOWSHEB 

Mr.  Bowsher  spent  his  undergraduate 
years  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
finished  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 
In  1953.  He  then  studied  Business  Adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was 
granted  an  M.B.A.  In  1966.  In  1957,  the  nomi- 
nee was  certified  as  a  Public  Accountant. 

After  receiving  his  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  while  pursuing  his 
Masters  at  tbn  TTnlverslty  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Bowsher  held  two  different  positions.  In 
1953,  he  worked  with  the  Internal  Audit  Staff 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  before  Joining  the  U.S.  Army 
as  a  private.  He  was  In  the  Army  from  1953 
until  1955,  when  he  left  the  service  with  a 
rank  of  Private  First  Class. 

Mr.  Bowsher  has  spent  the  majority  of  hts 
career  with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company.  He 
commenced  his  service  with  the  firm  in  1956, 
and  became  a  partner  In  1967.  At  that  lime 
he  was  working  with  the  Chicago  office.  In 
1967  he  left  the  firm  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  serve  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Financial  Management  with  the 
Johnson  Administration.  He  remained  In 
that  position  through  the  early  years  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  until  returning  to 
Arthur  Andersen  In  1971. 

Mr.  Bowsher  Is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
C.  Mahoney.  They  have  two  children — Kath- 
ryn  who  Is  now  16  years  old  and  Stephen, 
who  Is  presently  13. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

Under  procedures  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  considering  nominations,  a  de- 
tailed biographical  and  financial  Information 
questionnaire  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Bowsher. 
The  Committee  also  requested  that  the  nom- 
inee respond  to  pre-hearlng  questions  In 
writing.  These  questions  concerned  both 
substantive  policy  matters  relating  to  the 
mission  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
specific  actions  Mr.  Bowsher  Intends  to  take 
as  Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  Both  the 
biographical  Information  and  the  responses 


to  the  prehearing  questions  are  appendices  to 
this  report.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  a  nominee's  financial  disclosure 
statement  is  not  reproduced  or  published. 
However,  this  information  Is  retained  In  the 
Committee  offices  for  Inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic. 

Also  enclosed  as  an  appendix  to  this  report 
Is  a  description  of  the  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  Summary  of  the  duties 
and  activities  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Committee  procedures  call  for  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  a  nominee's  background. 
This  Includes  a  review  of  any  Investigative 
reports  compiled  concerning  the  nominee,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
summary  report  on  the  background  of  the 
nominee  and  an  Interview  with  the  nominee. 
All  of  these  requirements  were  met  during 
the  Committee's  investigation,  and  a  con- 
fidential staff  report,  which  concluded  that 
no  further  investigation  is  necessary,  was 
filed  with  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  and  made  available  to  all 
other  Members  of  the  Committee. 

On  September  17.  1981,  Mr.  Bowsher  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  to  testify  on  his  appointment  to  be 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

COMMTTTXE    RECOMMENDATION 

Based  on  its  review  of  the  nominee's  re- 
sponses to  the  biographical  and  financial 
questionnaire,  the  FBI  Investigative  report, 
the  responses  to  the  prehearing  questions, 
personal  interview  with  the  nominee,  and  the 
testimony  and  responses  to  questions  at  the 
hearing  itself,  the  Committee  believes  that 
Mr.  Bowsher  Is  weU  qualified  by  reason  of 
training.  educaUon,  experience  and  integrity 
to  be  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States. 

EOLLCALL    TOTE    IN    COMUITTEE 

On  September  18,  the  Chairman  took  a 
vote  to  recommend  that  the  nomination  of 
Charles  A.  Bowsher  to  be  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  be  confirmed.  The 
response  was  as  follows: 

Yeas:  Senators  Roth.  Percy.  Stevens, 
Cohen.  Durenberger.  Mattlngly.  Rudman. 
Eagleton,  Chiles,  Nunn,  Glenn.  Sasser.  Pryor. 
and  Levin. 

Nays:    0 

A.    RIOGRAPHICAL    INFORMATION 

1.  Name:  Clxarles  A.  Bowsher. 

2.  Address:  4503  Boxwood  Road.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20016. 

3.  Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  May  30,  1931. 
Elkhart.  Indiana. 

4.  Marital  Status:  Married.  Mary  C. 
Mahoney. 

5.  Names  and  ages  of  Children :  Daughter — 
Katbryn  M.  Bowsher — 16  years;  Son — Ste- 
phen C.  Bowabeiv— <13  years. 

6.  Education:  University  of  Illinois,  Bache- 
lor of  Science.  1963:  University  of  Chicago. 
M^A.,  1966;  Certlfled  PubUc  Accountant 
(CPA).  1967. 

7.  Employment  Record:  1953— Chrysler 
Corporation,  Internal  Audit  Staff:  1953-55 — 
U.S.  Armv:  1956-67 — Arthur  Andersen  &  Co., 
Partner,  1967-69 — West  Washington.  Chicago, 
III.;  1967-71 — Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Financial  Management),  The  Pentagon, 
Washington.  DC;  1971-81— Arthur  Andersen 
*  Co..  Partner.  1666  K  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

8.  Government  Experience:  1953-55 — ^U.S. 
Army  (Private  to  Private  First  Class): 
1967-71— Assistant  SecreUry  of  the  Navy 
(Financial  Management). 

In  November.  1967,  I  was  nominated  by 
President  Johnson  as  Assistant  Secretary 
lof  the  Navy  (Financial  Management).  I 
was  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and  as- 
sumed that  office  on  December  18,  1967.  I 
was  reappointed  by  President  Nixon  and 
served  until  June  30.  1971.  when  I  resigned 


to  return  as  a  Partner  of  Arthur  Ander- 
sen it  Co. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Financial  Management).  I  had  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  ComptroUer  and  Chief 
financial  Officer.  This  includea  direct  super- 
vision of  an  annual  budget  of  over  930  bU- 
lion,  a  budget  department  of  250  people,  aa 
accounting  and  systems  department  ol  4,500. 
and  an  internal  audit  staff  of  500.  In  addi- 
tion, I  had  the  coordination  responslbUlty 
for  both  the  Senate  and  House  Approprta- 
tions  Committee,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

1971-81 — As  Managing  Partner  of  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.'s  Government  Services  In- 
dustry Program  and  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Certlfled  PubUc  Ac- 
countants (AICPA).  Executive  Committee 
on  the  Federal  Government.  I  have  spent  a 
decade  working  with  and  advising  govern- 
ment leaders  on  financial  and  general  man- 
agement problems  at  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels. 

I  have  been  Instrumental  In  Arthur  Ander- 
sen's efforts  to  encourage  public  discussion 
on  the  need  for  sound  «n«n<H^;  reporting 
within  the  pubUc  sector.  In  1976,  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.  InltUted  a  research  project 
to  review  the  financial  reporting  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  A  summary  of  findings, 
conclusions,  and  an  illustrative  set  of  con- 
solidated financial  statements  for  the  United 
6tates  Government  was  publishea  In  a  book- 
let entitled  Sound  Financial  Reporting  In 
the  Public  Sector.  In  1976.  the  firm  pub- 
lished a  second  booklet,  entitled  Sound  Fis- 
cal Management  in  the  Public  Sector,  which 
raises  some  of  the  questions  and  issues  that 
should  be  considered  by  public  offlclais.  civic 
^oups.  and  concerned  citizens  to  assess 
whether  their  government  has  ac^equately 
met  the  requirements  of  sound  fiscal  man- 
agement. I  was  the  supervisory  partner  on 
both  of  these  efforts. 

I  bad  firm-wide  responslbUlty  for  engage- 
ments Involving  compliance  with  the  new 
election  laws  and  supervised  the  writing  and 
publication  of  the  firm's  booklets.  Financial 
Management  Systems  for  Political  Cam- 
paigns and  Audit  Criteria  for  Federal  Politi- 
cal campaigns.  During  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1976.  Arthur  Anderson  it  Co.  was 
appointed  accountants  and  auditors  for  both 
President  Ford  and  President  Carter.  In  1978. 
we  performed  a  review  of  the  audit  process 
/or  the  Federal  Election  Commission.  In  1980. 
ws  assisted  Prealdenit  Carters  and  President 
Reagan's  campaigns. 

1  have  supervised  many  professlotial  en- 
gagements in  the  pubUc  sector.  Two  of  the 
more  Important  engagements  Involved  work 
with  New  Tork  City  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Arthur  Andersen  «  Co.  was  re- 
tained to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  on  various  finan- 
cial and  accounting  matters  with  respect  to 
the  "New  York  City  Seasonal  Financing 
Act."  I  also  supervised  the  engagement  that 
che  firm  conducted  for  the  V&  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  1971.  I  have  also  supervised  engage- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Price  Com- 
-nlssion  (Phase  11).  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice (PEO).  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO).  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID),  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
iind  AMTRAK. 

T  served  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  and  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
on  Medicare  Administration  in  1973-74. 

I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy's  Navy  and  Marine  Corns  Acquisi- 
tion Review  Committee  (NMARC).  and  a 
member  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Acquisition  Advisory  Group  in  1974-75. 

I  served  on  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
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Admlnlstntor  of  tha  General  Serrlcea  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  (08A)  in  1978. 

9.  Business  Relationships:  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  for  26 
years  (as  a  Partner  since  1967)  except  for 
the  three  and  one-half  year  period  I  served 
In  the  Federal  government  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

Our  firm  and  professional  ethics  prolilblt 
partners  of  CPA  firms  serving  as  directors 
ofllcers  of  other  business  oganlzatlons. 

During  my  career  with  Arthur  Andersen  Jc 
Co.,  I  have  ser/ed  as  a  consultant  to  many 
large,  medium  and  small  business  clients, 
plus  a  significant  number  of  non-profit 
clients. 

10.  Memberships:  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  (AICPA): 
Ch-.lrman — Federal  Government  Executive 
Committee:  Chairman-Subcommittee,  Rela- 
tions with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(OAO):  Chairman — Subcommittee.  Federally 
Assisted  Programs,  National  Security  Indus- 
trial Association  (NSIA);  Trustee.  Member 
of  Executive  Committee:  and  Chairman,  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Alumni  Council — University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Business:  Alumni 
Board — PI  Kappa  Alpha  (University  of  Illi- 
nois ) :  Past  Chairman  of  Board  of  Visitors — 
Defense  Systems  Management  School:  Past 
Member  of  Public  Sector  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade. 

11.  Political  affiliations  and  activities:  I 
have  not  held  office  with  a  political  party 
no:*  have  I  been  a  candidate  for  any  pubUc 
office.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  has  been  the 
auditors  for  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee since  1973.  In  addition,  the  firm  has 
provided  professional  services  to  Reoubllcan 
and  Democratic  candidates  In  Presidential, 
Senate  and  House  races. 

12.  Honors  and  Awards:  Navy  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award  (1969  and 
1971 ) :  Department  of  Defense  Distinguished 
Public  Service  Award  (1971). 

13.  Published  Writings:  The  Federal 
Budget.  Cost-Based  in  the  1980's  (With 
Arthur  Schoenhaut  and  Rear  Admiral  Stan- 
lev  S.  Fine.  USN  (Ret.)  ). 

Federal  Taxation  of  Political  Activities 
(1980): 

Financial  Management  Guide  for  Federal 
Elections  (1979): 

Some  Thoughts  on  Financial  Audits  In  the 
Public  Sector  (1979): 

The  Wage /Price  Program   (1979); 

Sound  Fiscal  Management  in  the  Public 
Sector  (1976): 

Sound  Financial  Reporting  m  the  Public 
Sector  (1975): 

Federal  Tax  Aspects  of  the  Political  Proress 
(1975): 

Audit  Criteria  for  Federal  Political  Cam- 
paigns (1974):  and 

Financial  Management  System  for  Politi- 
cal Campaign  (1972) 

14.  Speeches:  The  Federal  Budget— Cost- 
Based  In  the  19808:  Some  Thoughts  on  Fi- 
nancial Audits  In  the  Public  Sector:  Sound 
Financial  Reoortln?  in  the  Public  Sector: 
Sound  Plsral  Management  In  the  Public  Sec- 
tor: Financial  Manauem.ent  Guide  for  Fed- 
eral Elections;  and  Federal  Taxation  of  Po- 
litical Activities 

15.  Selection:  a.  Do  you  know  why  you 
were  chosen  for  this  nomination  by  the 
President? 

I  was  chosen  for  the  Comptroller  General 
Dosltlon  from  a  list  of  eight  candidates  se- 
lected by  the  Congressional  Commission  ^ 
believe  the  President  reviewed  the  back- 
ground and  Quallflcatlons  of  all  eight  candi- 
dates and  selected  me  on  the  basis  of  mr 
quallflcatlons. 

b.  What  do  ycu  believe  in  your  background 
or     employment     experience      affirmatively 


qualifies   you   for  this  particular   appoint- 
ment? 

I  have  had  twenty-five  years  of  professional 
experience  both  In  the  private  sector  and  In 
the  public  sector.  I  have  previously  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  nearly 
four  years  and  have  served  as  a  consultant 
an  advisor  to  government  at  all  levels  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

Responses  or  Charles  A.  Bowsker 

1.    NOMINATION    PROCESS    AND    POTENTIAL 
CONFLICTS 

Quettion  1.  Were  any  conditions,  expressed 
or  Implied,  attached  to  your  nomination  to 
be  the  Comptroller  General? 

Answer.  There  were  no  conditions.  In  any 
manner  or  form,  attached  to  my  nomination 
to  be  the  Comptroller  General. 

Question  2.  What  commitments  have  you 
already  made  with  respect  to  the  policies 
and  programs  you  will  attempt  to  Implement 
as  Comptroller  General? 

Answer.  I  have  made  no  commitments  to 
any  policies  or  programs  I  will  attempt  to 
Implement  as  Comptroller  General.  When 
the  President  nominated  me.  however,  he 
stressed  the  Importance  of  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  need  for  me 
to  objectively  assure  that,  through  GAO's 
work,  the  government  would  be  better  ac- 
countable to  the  public  for  proper  and  ef- 
fective expenditure  of  their  tax  dollars.  I 
am  committed  to  that  policy,  a  policy  which 
the  past  Comptroller  Generals  have  also  ef- 
fectively adhered  to. 

Question  3.  Are  there  any  Issues  Involving 
GAO  from  which  you  may  have  to  disqualify 
yourself?  If  so,  please  explain. 

Answer.  At  this  time  I  cannot  Identify 
any  particular  matter  that  Is  likely  to  pose 
a  conflict  of  Interest.  However,  my  duties  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Financial 
Management)  from  1967-1971  and  as  man- 
aging partner  of  Arthur  Andersen's  Govern- 
ment Services  Industry  Program  brought  me 
Into  close  contact  with  the  fiscal  and  pro- 
curement problems  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  governments.  To  the 
extent  that  GAO  audits  may  address  those 
particular  problem  areas.  It  Is  possible  that 
my  personal  involvement  In  a  particular 
matter  may  give  rise  to  an  appearance  of  a 
conflict  of  Interest. 

If  confirmed  as  Comptroller  General,  I 
would  re:use  myself  from  direct  Involvement 
In.  or  giving  advice  on.  the  specifics  of  any 
particular  matter  In  which  I  participated 
personally  and  substantially  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  as  a  partner  In 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  recusal  need  extend  to  matters  of  a 
general  policy  or  rule  making  character,  nor 
do  I  anticipate  that  the  necessity  to  recuse 
myself  from  a  particular  matter  will  Inter- 
fere with  my  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Insofar  as  my  retirement  and  Insurance 
arrangements  with  Arthur  Andersen  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  those  continuing  fi- 
nancial Interests  are  too  remote  to  affect  the 
Integrity  of  my  service  as  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. Accordingly.  I  have  requested  a  waiver 
from  Mr.  Fielding.  Counsel  to  the  President, 
as  authorized  by  law,  to  obviate  any  confilct 
of  Interest  Implications  rgeardlng  any  par- 
ticular matters  In  which  I  may  become  In- 
volved which  concern  Arthur  Andersen  li  Co. 

Question  4.  What  special  talents  do  you 
feel  win  make  you  particularly  effective  as 
Comptroller  General? 

Answer.  I  have  had  twenty-five  years  of 
professional  experience  both  In  the  private 
sector  and  In  the  public  sector.  I  have  pre- 
viously served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  nearly  four  years  and  have  served 
as  a  consultant  and  advisor  to  government  at 
all  levels  daring  the  past  ten  years. 


n.  RESPONtiBiLrnKs  or  the 

COMPlmOLLEa  CSNEXAL 

Question  1.  What  do  you  believe  are  the 
most  Important  functions  of  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated? 

Answer.  The  fundamental  underlying 
strength  of  GAO  as  an  Important  agency  of 
government  lies  In  Its  credibility  as  an  objec- 
tive, non-partisan  analyst  and  reporter  of 
conditions  surrounding  government  program 
administration  and  design.  I  believe  the  most 
important  function  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  to  assure  that  the  OAO  effectively 
as.slsts  the  Congress  In  Its  oversight  of  thu 
management  of  government  operations  while 
maintaining  the  public's  confidence  and  re- 
spect In  the  non-poutlcal.  objective  nature 
of  the  analyses  provided  under  his  leadership. 

There  are  many  other  critical  functions  of 
the  Comptroller  General: 

Being  the  final  arbiter  within  government 
as  to  the  legality  of  a  wide  range  of  public 
expenditures. 

Prescribing  accounting  principles  and 
standards  and  related  requirements  for  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  approving  executive 
agency  accounting  systems. 

Being  a  spokesman  In  various  forms  for 
efforts  to  Improve  generally  the  management 
of  government  Institutions. 

Being  the  leader  of  the  dedicated  core  of 
men  and  women  of  the  GAO  and  the  con- 
comitant responsibility  to  assure  that  the 
GAO  staff  Is  the  best  possible  to  effectively 
fulfill  Its  mission. 

All  these  functions  need  to  be  carried  out 
In  a  way  that  enhances  the  usefulness  of  the 
GAO  to  the  Congress  as  an  objective  voice 
within  government  reporting  on  how  well  the 
government  works. 

Question  2.  How  do  you  envision  the  rela- 
tionship and  responsibilities  of  OAO  to  a) 
the  President  b)  the  Congress  c)  other  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies? 

Answer.  GAO  must  continually  concern 
Itself  with  how  the  executive  branch  car- 
rlea  out  congressional  Intent.  The  relation- 
ship of  GAO  to  the  President  is  essentially 
through  his  administrative  agencies.  GAO 
has  to  be  able  to  carry  out  effective,  objec- 
tive analyseo  of  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  provide  the  Congress  Informa- 
tion that  It  can  use  In  Its  various  legislative 
roles.  In  assessing  the  extent  to  which  agen- 
cies carry  out  congressional  Intent  OAO 
should  also  try  to  bring  about  Improvemenits 
In  the  operations  of  the  federal  government. 
Thus.  In  lu  relations  with  the  executive 
branch  OAO  must  operate  In  an  anns-length 
fashion  to  assure  that  It  can  be  an  objective, 
constructive  critic.  But,  If  OAO  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  bringing  about  improvements  In 
government,  it  must  also  be  practical  and 
relevant  regarding  the  problems  and  Issues 
faced  by  the  executive  branch. 

It  Is  essential  that  OAO  officials  have  In- 
teraction with  executive  branch  officials. 
While  GAO  haa  no  responsibility  to  Imple- 
ment executive  branch  policies  and  pro- 
grams. It  must  have  an  Indepth  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  related  to  Implementa- 
tion of  such  matters  so  that  It  can  be  an 
effective  mechanism  for  Improving  the  op- 
erations of  the  government.  A  positive,  con- 
structive, yet  arms-length  relationship  with 
the  executive  branch  of  government  facili- 
tates GAO's  mission.  For  example,  to  be  most 
effective.  GAO's  standards  for  accounting 
and  auditing  need  to  be  developed  In  a 
spirit  of  partnership  with  the  agencies  that 
must  use  them.  To  help  Improve  manage- 
ment In  the  government  GAO  needs  to  have 
good  working  relationships  with  OMB  and 
to  continue  Its  support  for  such  efforts  as 
the  Joint  Financial  Management  Improve- 
ment Program. 

GAO  U  an  organization  that  reflects  the 
checks  and  balances  the  founding  fathers 
envisioned  when  they  drafted  the  conatltu- 
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tlon.  Yet.  even  with  the  neceesary  checks 
and  balance*  among  the  three  branches  of 
government,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we 
all  work  toward  the  common  good.  I  believe 
the  relationships  that  the  OAO  should  have 
with  executive  branch  should  take  place 
within  thait  broad  fundamental  precept  of 
our  government. 

I  understand  that  GAO  has  a  good,  close 
working  r«latlo.J8hlp  with  congressional 
committees  and  their  staffs  and  I  would 
continue  to  encourage  OAO  staff  to  main- 
tain those  relationships.  Whether  by  request 
of  a  committee  or  Member,  or  pursuant  to 
GAO's  basic  statutes,  GAO  should  strive  to 
meet  the  current  and  foreseeable  needs  ol 
the  Congress.  Thus,  It  Is  fundamental  that 
GAO  cannot  bo  an  effective  support  agency 
of  the  Congress  unless  It  Is  carrying  out 
work  that  Is  directly  related  to  the  respon- 
sibilities provided  It  In  Its  basic  statutes 
and  which  Is  useful  to  the  Congress. 

My  reading  of  GAO's  basic  legislation  Indi- 
cates that  the  Congress  envisioned  the  OAO 
being  able  to  provide  It  a  wide  range  of 
legal,  auditing,  and  evaluative  services  all 
related  to  enabling  the  Congress  to  more 
effectively  carry  out  Its  legislative,  appro- 
priation, and  oversight  responsibility.  The 
statutes  also  make  clear  that  GAO  Is  to  be 
a  non-partisan,  objective  reporter  to  the 
Congress.  Thus,  the  GAO  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  Congress  to  assure  that  Its 
reports  and  analyses  are  well-reasoned  and 
objective,  and  can  be  used  by  all  parties 
to  a  debate  on  an  issue  to  provide  them 
useful  Information  wltb  which  to  reach 
decisions. 

Question  3.  What  do  you  feel  the  moat 
important  accomplishments  of  GAO  have 
been  in  the  past  several  years 

Answer.  Not  having  been  intimately  In- 
volved with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  answer  this  question 
other  than  on  the  basis  of  my  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  GAO  and  Its  role  In  government. 
But.  as  an  observer  of  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment it  has  been  clear  to  me  that  GAO 
has  been  an  effective  force  In  Improving  the 
operations  of  the  government.  It  Is  also  clear 
that  as  the  Congress  has  become  more  so- 
phisticated In  its  analyses  of  legislative  mat- 
ters, the  GAO  has  played  a  more  extensive 
role  in  assisting  the  Congress  to  effectively 
fulfill  Its  responsibilities.  OAO  has  also  been 
an  effective,  constructive  critic  of  govern- 
ment operations  and  appears  to  me  to  have 
played  an  Important  role  In  bringing  about 
Improvements  Ln  government  operations  by 
publicly  reporting  on  Issues  and  problems. 
Its  ability  to  provide  the  Congress  and  the 
public  extensive  information  on  the  way  in 
which  government  programs  have  operated 
has.  in  no  small  part,  been  an  effective  cata- 
lyst to  spur  government  officials  to  correct 
many  inefficiencies  that  otherwise  may  not 
have  even  come  to  their  attention. 

Question  4.  What  do  you  feel  the  greatest 
shortcomings  are  in  the  record  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office? 

Answer.  Again.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  com- 
ment In  depth  about  this  matter  because 
I  have  not  been  Intimately  involved  with 
the  operations  of  the  GAO.  But,  as  a  former 
official  In  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
through  other  readings  and  contacts.  I  al- 
ready know  of  two  concerns  that  I  Intend 
to  address.  One  Is  to  provide  the  Congress 
better  assurance  that  OAO  effectively  fol- 
lows up  on  recommendations  It  makes  to 
the  executive  branch.  OAO  should  not  view 
Itself  merely  as  a  reporter  of  events.  It 
should  have  a  continuous  concern  to  assure 
that  its  work  results  in  more  effective  opera- 
tions of  the  government. 

GAO  also  needs  to  assure  that  its  work 
Is  timed  to  key  in  closely  to  the  decision- 
making timeframes  of  the  Congress  or  in- 
deed the  executive  branch  officials  who  must 
act  on  OAO'B  work.  I  intend  to  give  this 


matter  great  attention  because  OAO  cannot 
be  an  effective  force  in  government  if  the 
Information  It  Is  developing  is  not  presented 
to  either  the  congressional  or  executive  of- 
ficials within  the  timeframes  that  are  most 
useful  to  them. 

Question  5.  You  have  had  extensive  ex- 
perience In  the  private  sector.  What  do  you 
feel  the  public  can  learn  from  non-govern- 
ment organizations? 

Answer.  Two  key  factors  to  success  In  the 
private  sector  are  the  efficient  use  of  your 
resources  and  delivering  a  quality  product 
on  a  timely  basis.  Timeliness  and  quality  of 
the  reports  are  two  areas  In  which  I  Intend 
to  devote  considerable  time  during  my  first 
few  months  as  Comptroller  General.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  all  government  agencies 
have  as  great  a  concern  about  productivity 
as  the  private  sector.  It  Is  Important  that 
we  use  valuable  resources,  namely  our  peo- 
ple, on  an  efficient  and  effective  basis.  I 
hope  to  determine  If  we  can  prepare  our 
reports  In  a  more  concise  manner  and  in  a 
format  that  would  be  more  readable  to  the 
members  of  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

I  also  plan  to  ask  the  staff  to  be  alert  to 
present  government  regulations  and  govern- 
ment operations  that  place  an  unduly  bur- 
densome cost  on  the  private  sector.  Govern- 
ment regulation  Is  certainly  a{^ropriate  in 
certain  areas  of  the  private  sector,  but  even 
when  it  Is  necessary.  It  should  be  done  in  a 
manner  that  requires  the  minimum  cost  to 
our  private  firms. 

m.  THE  FcmmE  or  cao 

Question  1.  Do  you.  as  the  nominee  for  the 
position  of  Comptroller  General,  have  any 
plans  to  reorganize  the  General  Accounting 
Office?  If  yes,  please  explain. 

Answer.  I  am  not  yet  familiar  enough  with 
the  organization  or  operations  of  the  GAO 
to  state  whether  or  how  I  will  reorganize  the 
Office.  I  Intend  to  carefully  review  the  op- 
erations of  the  GAO  before  I  implement  any 
major  changes. 

Question  2.  Congress  relies  extensively  on 
the  Investigations  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  its  reviews  of  all  programs  and 
procedures  of  all  government  agencies. 
What  do  you  feel  can  be  done  to  make  these 
Investigations  even  more  valuable? 

Answer.  It  Is  critical  to  me  that  GAO's 
work  be  of  value  to  the  Congress.  It  must  be 
timely,  clearly  written,  and  concise  in  terms 
of  the  actions  it  recommends.  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commute  have  any  other  views 
or  suggestions  that  they  believe  could  make 
GAO's  work  more  valuable  to  them  I  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  them. 

Question  3.  There  has  been  some  problwn 
In  the  past  with  fragmentation  within  the 
GAO.  It  seems  at  times  that  many  people 
and  many  different  departments  have  been 
looking  into  the  same  issue  at  the  same 
time.  Do  you  feel  that  this  Is  a  problem? 
What  do  you  think  could  be  done  to  help 
correct  the  problem? 

Answer.  It  does  appear  that  there  have 
been  some  problenu  with  the  way  GAO  has 
addressed  certain  areas,  and  I  am  concerned 
wltb  this  problem.  It  Is  obvlotis  that  the 
Issues  and  problems  that  the  government 
deals  wltb  are  very  complex.  It  Is  not  always 
possible  to  clearly  distinguish  whether  a 
certain  problem  or  Issue  clearly  falls  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  a  particular  entity 
within  an  organization.  For  example,  the 
government's  concern  about  energy  short- 
ages Involves  not  only  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment policies  but  tax  policies,  land  devel- 
opment policies,  defense  Issues,  and  foreign 
policy  issues.  Just  to  mention  five.  The  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  branches  both  have 
problems  focusing  on  the  Interrelationship. 
Some  overlap  is  necessary  to  recognize  and 
understand  the  Interrelationships. 

I  will  try  to  assure  that  GAO's  efforts  are 


effectively  coordinated  so  that  lU  resources 
are  deployed  In  an  efficient  manner. 

Question  4.  'Hmellness  is.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  biggest  complaints  heard  about  OAO. 
What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  improve  the 
response  time  cf  GAO  to  congressional  re- 
quests? 

Answer.  As  I  said  In  a  response  to  an  ear- 
lier question,  even  on  (be  basU  of  my  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  OAO,  it  Is  apparent 
that  many  people  are  concerned  about  Its 
ability  to  req>ond  to  the  information  needs 
of  the  Congress  in  a  timely  manner.  I  intend 
to  give  this  matter  close  attention.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  GAO's  most  frequent 
form  ol  communication  with  the  Congress 
Is  Informal  briefings  and  meetings  that  Its 
staff  have  wltb  the  staff  of  the  Committees 
and  Members.  I  strongly  endorse  the  con- 
tinued efforts  to  explore  different  ways  by 
which  GAO  can  communicate  its  findings  to 
the  appropriate  congressional  Committees 
and  Members  so  that  they  can  have  the  In- 
formation when  It  is  most  useful  to  them. 

The  time  It  takes  to  do  a  Job  Is  secondary 
compared  to  delivery  of  information  on  time 
for  decisionmaking.  It  often  takes  time  to 
dD  high  quality  work  that  involves  gather- 
ing and  analyzing  extensive  empirical  data. 
Such  efforts  have  to  be  well  planned  so  they 
are  completed  on  time  for  the  decision- 
makers. I  intend  to  examine  closely  how 
OAO  carries  out  its  work  to  see  If  there  are 
actions  that  could  be  taken  to  streamline 
lihe  policies  and  procedures  of  the  OAO  so 
that  Its  work  can  be  most  responsive  to  the 
needs  ol  the  Congress. 

Question  5.  We  have  entered  an  era  in 
which  federal  spending  Is  likely  to  be  re- 
duced rather  than  expanded.  If  the  demand 
for  fiscal  restraint  continues.  GAO's  role 
must  change  from  that  It  has  had  in  pre- 
vious years  when  federal  program  funding 
levels  were  continuously  rising.  What  is 
GAO's  role  in  this  period  of  reduced  federal 
funding  levels? 

Answer.  OAO.  pursuant  to  Its  basic  stat- 
utes, will  always  have  an  Important  role  to 
play  in  terms  of  advising  the  Congress  how 
efficiently  and  effectively  federal  programs 
are  being  carried  out,  regardless  of  the  level 
at  which  they  are  funded.  The  current  de- 
bate about  spending  levels  deals  with  how 
much  the  budget  should  be  Increased,  not  by 
how  much  It  could  actually  be  reduced.  So 
OAO  win  continue  to  have  an  Important  role 
In  assisting  the  Congress  oversee  the  way  the 
executive  branch  spends  an  increasing,  abso- 
lute amount  of  tax  dollars. 

Howe-'er.  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  need 
for  OAO  to  reassess  It.  audit  and  evaluation 
approach  if  more  federal  funds  are  provided 
to  states  and  local  governments  through  the 
block,  as  opposed  to  categorical,  grant  meth- 
od. GAO's  primary  responsibility  should  be 
to  serve  the  Congress  in  Its  oversight  role 
and  to  carry  out  audits  that  are  consistent 
with  the  audit  authority  granted  OAO  in  the 
statutes.  I  would  expect  the  OAO  staff  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  their  concerns  and  information 
nesds  before  undertaking  work  In  programs 
that  have  undergone  drastic  changes  eltner 
In  terms  of  fimdlng  levels  or  in  the  way  in 
which  funds  are  provided. 

I  can  assure  you  that  GAO  will  not  con- 
sider that  it  Is  business  as  usual  when  it  un- 
dertakes audits  and  evaluations  of  any  new 
block  grant  programs.  OAO  should  be  atten- 
tive to  the  changing  relationships  that  may 
evolve  between  the  federal  and  state  and  lo- 
cal governments.  But  OAO's  concern  that 
government  be  accountable  to  the  public  for 
the  expenditure  of  their  tax  dollars  should 
not  change.  What  may  well  change  Is  how 
that  accountability  Is  defined  and  the  focus 
of  responsibility  for  assuring  that  account- 
ability. I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Congress  to  design  accountability  require- 
ments tailored  to  accomplishing  the  goals 
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krtlcul*t«d  by  the  ttfttutM  ftnd  th«  oommlt- 
UM  of  the  S«n»t«  and  th«  Houm. 

question  S.  OAO  bM  an  exMnslve  clear- 
ance procesa  for  Its  reporu  to  Congress.  This 
enormoua  review  proceaa  has  two  effect*;  It 
Increases  the  time  necessary  for  preparation 
of  OAO  reports  and  It  enccuragrs  the  devel- 
opment and  release  of  possibly  less  critical 
reports.  Is  this  matter  a  serious  problem  in 
your  view  and  If  so.  what  are  your  plans  to 
change  the  process? 

Answer.  It  Is  dincult  to  give  a  detailed  an- 
swer to  this  question  without  having  been 
Involved  In  the  operations  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office.  However.  I  am  concerned 
If  OAO  has  a  clearance  procesa  for  Its  reports 
that  adversely  affects  the  presentation  of 
timely  information  to  the  Congres  and  In- 
tend to  give  this  matter  close  attention. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any 
substantiation  to  concerns  that  OAO'*  re- 
view process  results  In  reports  that  are  leas 
critical  than  thuy  might  have  otherwise  been. 
Indeed,  I  am  aware  that  the  Brooks  CoRunlt- 
tee  review  of  OAO  in  1978  noted  that  In  the 
cases  the  staff  traced  they  found  no  In- 
stances where  changes  or  deletion  of  mate- 
rial dictated  by  higher  level  or  other  review 
officials  resulted  In  watering  down  OAO  re- 
ports. The  CX>mmlttee  did  report  Instances 
in  which  supplementation  or  strengthening 
of  findings  resulted  from  Input  triggered  by 
the  review  process. 

My  concern  would  be  that  any  review 
process  assure  that  the  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  are  supported  by  the 
evidence  brought  to  bear.  OAO  should  say 
no  more  and  no  less  than  what  It  can  sup- 
port, and  should  have  the  minimum  levels  of 
review  needed  to  produce  quality,  timely 
products.  I  can  assure  the  Conunlttee  that 
these  matters  will  be  of  continuing  concern 
to  me. 

Question  7.  There  have  been  several  studies 
which  have  described  the  potential  confilcts 
between  OAO.  CRS,  and  other  congressional 
support  agencies.  What  do  you  see  as  OAO's 
role  In  comparison  to  CRS  and  OTA?  How 
might  coordination  and  potential  confilct 
between  these  agencies  be  minimized? 

Answer.  The  legislative  branch  support 
agencies,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Congressional  Research  Service.  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, all  perform  different  roles  for  the 
Congress.  In  general,  OAO  evaluates  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  agencies  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion and  evidence  gathered  at  the  site  of 
delivery  of  programs.  CBO  analyzes  alterna- 
tive fiscal,  budgetary,  and  progranunatlc 
policies.  OTA  provides  assessments  of  the  Im- 
part of  technological  applications,  and  CRS 
provides  Information,  reference  and  research 
work  on  a  broad  range  of  Issues.  The  other 
legislative  support  agencies  visually  respond 
exclusively  to  requests  of  Committees  and 
Members.  The  Congress  looks  to  OAO  as  the 
independent  evaluator  of  the  operations, 
programs,  %nd  nu.nagement  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  understand  that,  In  response  to  congres- 
sional concerns,  the  agencies  have  developed 
a  series  of  processes  to  coordinate  their  re- 
spective efforts.  The  best  way  to  assure  that 
there  ;r  effective  coordination  Is  for  there  to 
be  good  communication  among  the  staff  of 
the  four  agencies  working  In  the  same  gen- 
eral areas.  I  intend  to  meet  soon  with  the 
heads  of  th^  other  three  agencies  to  obtain 
their  views  regarding  the  adequacy  of  co- 
ordination ana  coop^iratlon  to  assure  that 
potential  conflicts  arj  minimized. 

QutsH'^n  f.  OAO  has  concentrated  on 
assessing  the  efficiency  of  programs  and  wayn 
to  improve  administrative  process  mo'e  than 
on  svaluatlng  results  and  the  consequences 
of  such  findings.  Do  you  think  that  this  ap- 
proach presents  any  problems?  If  so.  how  do 


you  believe  the  problema  ahould  be 
approached? 

Answer.  It  is  relatively  easier  to  identify 
and  deal  with  problems  of  administrative 
efficiency  and  to  recommend  and  achieve 
actions  to  correct  them  than  it  is  to  Identify 
and  correct  problems  uncovered  when  re- 
viewing the  results  of  programs.  Problems 
related  to  program  results  tend  to  be  more 
directly  related  to  program  goals  and  objec- 
tives, as  well  as  to  program  designs — areas 
'.hat  are  often  difficult  to  change. 

But  OAO  should  do  both  types  of  Jobs. 
The  information  the  Congress  needs  at  vari- 
ous times  varies  with  the  decisions  it  must 
make.  During  the  appropriation  process  It  is 
essential  that  OAO  be  able  to  provide  the 
appropriate  committees  information  on  how 
program  efficiencies  can  be  realized  so 
lederal  funds  can  be  spent  more  effectively. 
During  the  program  authorization  and  over- 
sight process  it  Is  essential  for  OAO  to  be 
able  to  provide  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  information  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  programs  and  what  alternatives 
may  be  available  to  the  Congress  to  better 
realize  legislative  Intent  of  the  programs 
being  reviewed. 

I  shall  assess  OAO's  efforts  to  assure  that 
the  Office  is  capable  of  effectively  meeting 
the  diverse  Information  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress as  it  deals  with  the  complex  Issues  of 
today.  I  do  not  believe  OAO  should  con- 
centrate on  any  single  type  of  effort.  Rather, 
it  must  be  able  to  meet  whatever  demands 
and  responsibilities  the  Congress  gives  to 
it  so  the  Congress  can  more  effectively  carry 
out  Its  responsibilities. 

Question  9.  OAO  has  evolved  from  an 
agency  with  almost  sole  interest  in  account- 
ing and  bookkeeping  to  a  much  more  diverse 
agency  with  an  active  role  in  overall  good 
government.  Do  you  expect  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue, or  do  you  feel  that  OAO  should  return 
Its  focus  to  its  more  basic  accounting  func- 
tions? 

Answer.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
turn  the  clock  back  and  have  OAO  focus  sole- 
ly on  Its  basic  accounting  functions.  The  na- 
ture of  government  and  the  issues  that  must 
be  dealt  with  have  changed  greatly  since  the 
OAO  was  established  in  1921.  OAO's  role,  as 
defined  in  various  statutes,  has  evolved  along 
with  the  way  the  Congress  deals  with  prob- 
lems and  issues.  Were  OAO  to  narrow  its 
focu3.  the  Congress  would  lose  a  valuable 
source  of  information  and  analysis  to  deal 
with  the  complex  Issues  facing  it.  But.  It  Is 
very  important  that  OAO  increase  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  improved  financial  manage- 
ment in  the  executive  agencies.  I  intend  to 
pay  special  attention  to  OAO's  efforts  in 
this  area. 

IV.  acLATiONs  wrra  coNGacss 
Question  1.  As  you  well  know,  OAO  is  a 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. Do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
Independence  from  the  Congress  due  to  this 
close  association?  In  the  event  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  were  to  make  a  request,  and 
that  particular  person  Is  known  to  have  a 
special  Interest  In  the  given  area,  do  you 
feel  that  the  substance  of  the  report  could 
be  influenced,  especially  since  OAO  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  Congress  for  its  funding? 
Answer.  OAO  initiates  many  Jobs  at  the 
request  of  congressional  committees  or 
Members.  Thus.  It  is  appropriate  that  Mem- 
bers be  able  to  Influence  the  subjects  OAO 
studies.  But  how  OAO  studies  a  subject  and 
what  it  reports  as  its  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations,  are  dictated  by  OAO 
policies  and  procedures.  To  have  it  any  other 
way  would  compromise  the  objective,  non- 
partisan nature  of  the  OAO. 

Question  2.  As  you  know,  this  committee 
has  oversight  Jurisdiction  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  and  we  Intend  to  exercise 
this  responsibility. 


Do  you  agree  without  reservation  to  re- 
spond to  any  reasonable  summons  by  this 
committee  to  provide  such  information  aa 
required  and  to  appear  and  testify  if  you 
are  confirmed? 

Answer.  Tes. 

Thi  Orrics  or  thi  Coupraoixn  Osmdal 
The  Comptroller  Oeneral  is  the  principal 
offlier  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  was  created  as  an  arm  or  agent  of 
the  Congress.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  Is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Congress. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  is  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  hold  office  for  16 
years,  and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  only 
by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  for 
specified  causes  or  by  impeachment.  The 
Comptroller  Oeneral  is  not  eligible  for 
reappointment. 

Pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  Act  of  1S80,  a  new  procedure 
was  initiated  to  nominate  the  sixth 
Comptroller  Oeneral.  A  congressional  com- 
mission recommended  individuals  to  the 
President  for  appointment  to  the  Office.  The 
commission  consists  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operatioxu  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affair*  of  the  Senate.  The 
commission  was  required  to  submit  to  the 
President  for  consideration  the  names  of 
not  less  than  three  persons. 

THI     CENBKAL     ACCO0NTINQ     OITICI 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  (OAO) 
headed  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  was  created  by  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  in  1921.  Independent  of 
the  executive  departments,  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  lu  legislative  and  oversight 
functions.  OAO.  on  the  basis  of  on-site 
evaluations  of  how  government  programs 
operate,  provides  the  Congress  information 
and  recommendations  to  help  it  determine 
(1)  the  levels  at  which  Federal  programs 
should  be  funded.  (2)  how  programs  could 
be  operated  more  efficiently  and  effectively, 
and  (3)  whether  programs  are  achieving  in- 
tended results.  OAO's  basic  responsibilities 
have  been  modified  by  numerous  statutes 
since  1921. 

The  more  significant  of  these  include  the 
Corporation  Control  Act  of  1945  (31  DSC 
Ml  et  seq.).  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (31  use  60).  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  use  4M-487).  the  Accounting  and  Au- 
diting Act  of  1950  (31  use  66  et  seq),  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (31 
use  1161  et  seq.).  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (31 
use  1400  et  seq.) .  and  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  Act  of  1980  (Pub.  L.  96-226  amend- 
ing 31  use  42,  53,  54,  67) . 

raiNCtPAI.    rUNCTIONS 

A*  a  legislative  branch  agency,  and  pursu- 
ant to  provielons  of  law,  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  performs  the  following  prin- 
cipal functions: 

Audits  and  EvaluatlMu  of  Programs,  Activ- 
ities, and  Financial  Operations  of  Federal 
Departments  and  Agencies  and  their  Con- 
tractors and  Grantees: 

OAO  Is  required  by  its  basic  statutes  to 
review  the  operations  of  essentially  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  OAO  is  also  required  by 
statute  to  perform  audits  and  evaluations  at 
the  request  of  Committee  Chairmen.  TTius. 
OAO  has  the  dual  role  of  directly  assisting 
the  Congress   through   requested   efforts   a* 
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well  as  Independently  auditing  and  evaluat- 
ing Federal  agencies  and  programs  to  provide 
the  Congress  information  on  their  economy, 
efficiency,  and  effectiveness. 

OAO's  audits  and  evaluations  answer  ques- 
tions on  how  Federal  resources  are  managed, 
controlled  and  accounted  for;  how  economi- 
cally programs  are  carried  out;  and  whether 
they  are  meeting  intended  objectives. 

Where  practical,  or  appropriate,  reports  on 
OAO  audits  and  evaluations  include  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  to  executive 
branch  agencies  on  how  the  economy,  effi- 
ciency or  effectiveness  of  Federal  program.' 
can  be  Improved. 

To  carry  out  its  audit  and  evaluation  re- 
sponsibilities, OAO  representatives  are  au- 
thorized broad  access  to  books,  documents, 
papers  and  records.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  Act  of  1980  strengthened  OAO's  author- 
ity to  enforce  Its  statutory  right  of  access  tu 
records  at  both  Federal  agencies  (through 
litigation  authority)  and  private  contrACtors 
(through  subpoena  authority)  (Section  102 
of  Pub.  L.  96-226  amending  31  USC  64). 

Substantive  Support  to  Congressional  Ap- 
propriations.  Authorization   and  Oversight: 

Pursuant  to  law,  OAO  provides  advice  and 
assistance  to  congressional  committees  to 
assist  them  in  fulfilling  their  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities.  At  the  request  of  a 
Committee  Chairman,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  other  OAO  representatives  testify  on 
proposed  legislative  actions,  relevant  GAO 
reports  or  other  Office  Issuances,  and  provide 
program-related  questions  to  ask  of  prospec- 
tive witnesses. 

On  request,  OAO  provides  committees  with 
comments  on  proposed  legislation  or  proposed 
changes  in  legislation  and  assists  in  develop- 
ing statements  of  legislative  objectives  and 
goals.  Having  firsthand  knowledge  of  agency 
programs  and  activities.  GAO  objectively  ad- 
vises how  a  program  can  be  expected  to  work 
out,  whether  a  better  alternative  exists  to 
meet  program  goals,  and  how  the  attainment 
of  goals  can  best  be  evaluated. 

OAO's  reports  to  the  Congreaa  Lnolude  rec- 
ommendations for  corrective  legislation 
where  GAO  audit  and  evaluation  work  dis- 
closes that  program  economy,  efficiency  or 
effectiveness  would  be  improved  by  changes 
to  legislation. 

Pursuant  to  provisions  of  law.  OAO  works 
with  committees  and  Members  of  Congress  to 
Identify  their  needs  for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and 
program  related  Information.  It  works  with 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Treasury 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budgot  to 
standardize  terminology,  definitions  and 
classifications  so  that  executive  agency  In- 
formation systems  will  more  directly  sup- 
port Congress'  information  needs. 

Prescribing  Accounting  Principles  and 
Standards  and  Approving  Federal  Agencies' 
Accounting  Systems: 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  is  required  by  law 
to  prescribe  principles,  standards  and  related 
requirements  for  accounting  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  agencies  are  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  their  accounting 
systems  but  those  systems  are  to  conform 
with  GAO  prescribed  principles,  standards 
and  related  requirements. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  cooperates 
with  the  agencies  in  the  develooment  of  their 
accounting  systems,  reviews  those  systems  for 
adherence  to  GAO  requirements,  and  ap- 
proves them  when  they  are  determined  to  be 
adequate. 

Comptroller  Oeneral  Decisions  and  Legal 
Opinions: 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  Is  required  by  law 
to  render  decisions  as  to  the  legality  of  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  to  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  or  Independent  agencies, 
or  disbursing  or  certifylne  officers,  who  are 
authorized  to  anoly  for  a  decision  upon  any 
question  involving  a  oavment  to  be  mirte  by 
or  under  them  or  oursuant  to  their  certlflci- 
tlon.  In  addition,  many  legal  questions  arise 


in  the  audit  and  settlement  work  of  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office  which  require  deter- 
mination. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  contracting 
officers  may  request  advance  decisions  on 
questions  involving  the  awarding  of  a  con- 
tract. Also,  any  bidder  may  request  a  deci- 
sion on  the  legality  of  a  proposed  or  actual 
award  of  a  contract  adversely  affecting  him. 

By  law.  the  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  are  final  and  conclusive  on  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  and  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  the  individual  payment 
and  in  some  instances,  the  legality  of  en- 
tire programs. 

OAO  also  Issues  advisory  opinions  to  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress  to  assist 
Congress  in  its  legislative  and  oversight 
functions. 

Review  of  Rescissions  and  Deferrals: 

The  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  requires  the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  and  report  to  the  Congress  the  facts 
surrounding  rescissions  or  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  by  executive  agencies.  As  part  of 
this  function.  GAO  reports  Impoundments 
which  executive  agencies  fail  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  or  submit  with  an  Incorrect 
classification. 

Settlement  of  Accounts  of  Accountable 
Officers : 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  respon- 
sible for  settling  the  accounts  of  disbursing 
and  collecting  offices  who  are  accountable 
for  public  funds  and  for  making  settlements 
with  certifying  officers  when  payments  have 
been  improperly  certified. 

Claims  Settlement  and  Debt  Collection: 

By  provisions  of  law.  GAO  settles  claims  by 
and  against  the  government  when  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  not  been  given 
specific  authority  to  handle  their  own  claims, 
and  when  they  involve  (1)  doubtful  ques- 
tions of  law  or  fact  (2)  appeals  of  agency 
actions  or  (3)  waivers  of  certain  erroneous 
payments  for  pay.  etc.  GAO  also  endeavors 
to  collect  certain  debts  owed  the  Government 
when  executive  agencies  are  unable  to  collect 
them. 

S17MMABT      OF     CEIfEKAI.      ACCOtTNTINC      OFFICE 

AcnvrriES 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  activities 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  as  they  ap- 
peared in  OAO's  most  recent  annual  report, 
which  covered  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980;  with  additional  Information  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

During  fiscal  year  1980  OAO  Issued  935 
reports  on  audits  or  special  studies.  About 
76  percent  of  these  were  submitted  to  the 
Congress  or  to  Its  committees  and  members. 
In  EMlditlon.  copies  of  many  of  the  221  reports 
addressed  to  Federal  agency  officials  were 
also  provided  to  interested  committees  or 
members. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  fiscal  year 
1981,  OAO  Issued  818  reports,  of  which  77 
percent  were  to  the  Congress  or  its  commit- 
tees and  members. 

For  fiscal  year  1980.  GAO  Idsntifled  an  esti- 
mated savings  of  63.7  billion  attributable  to 
its  work.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  dollar  accomplishments,  while  Impres- 
sive, are  not  the  total — or  even  the  most  im- 
portant—of OAO's  accomplishments.  Many 
savings  resulting  from  management  Improve- 
ments frequently  cannot  be  measured,  nor 
can  Improvements  which  make  programs 
work  better,  but  not  cheaper.  (For  fiscal  years 
1977  through  1980.  congressional  and  agency 
actions  on  OAO  recommendations  saved  (14.5 
billion,  or  $20  for  each  dollar  appropriated 
to  OAO.) 

Although  fiscal  yeer  1981  analyses  are  not 
yet  completed.  GAO  already  has  identlfit-d 
an  estimated  savings  of  $5  billion  attribut- 
able to  Its  work. 

Tn  fiscal  year  1980.  OAO  operating  divi- 
sions received  679  requests  from  committees 
and    665   requests   from   Members   for   spe- 


cific work.  Nearly  every  committee  and  sub- 
committee has  requested  OAO  to  furnish 
information  and  asslstano'.  Many  requests 
from  committees  and  Members  concern  in- 
fo.-matlcn  needed  in  their  legislative  and 
oversight  roles.  Others  involve  controver- 
sial matters  affecting  congressional  dlstricu 
and  States.  GAO  alsi  responded  to  589  Mem- 
tier  requests  concerning  claims  by  and 
against  the  U.S.  Govenunent  involving  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  employee  pay  and  al- 
lowances, and  travel  and  transportation. 

From  October  1980  to  August  1981.  OAO 
received  over  450  requests  from  commit- 
tees and  629  requests  from  Members  for 
specific  work.  GAO  also  responded  to  218 
Member  requests  concerning  claims  by  and 
against  the  U.S.  Government  involving  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  employee  pay  and  allow- 
ances, and  travel  and  transportation. 

The  Comptroller  General  and  his  prin- 
cipal assistants  testified  before  congressional 
committees  on  178  occasions  during  fiscal 
year  1980.  This  compares  to  69  occasion?, 
five  years  ago  and  only  45,  ten  years  ago. 
Such  an  Increase  recognizes  OAO's  grow- 
ing ability  and  capacity  to  serve  the  Con- 
gress on  critical  Issues,  investigations,  and 
pending  legislation. 

From  October  1980  to  August  1981.  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  principal  ••- 
slstants  testified  b?lore  congressional  com- 
mittees on  145  occasions. 

On  request.  89  OAO  staff  members  wei» 
assigned  during  the  fiscal  year  1980  to  staff 
of  18  committees  and  subcommittees.  On 
request.  72  OAO  staff  members  were  as- 
signed between  October  1980  and  Aueust 
1981. 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  OAO  provided  169 
reports  on  pending  bills— 86  to  the  Senate. 
77  to  the  House,  and  6  to  miscellaneous 
units.  Between  October  1980  and  August 
1981.  GAO  received  170  reouests  from  Con- 
gress to  comment  on  p<>ndlne  legislation. 

During  fiscal  year  1980.  GAO  performed 
assignments  in  the  United  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa. 
Guam.  Midway  and  66  coimtries.  At  any 
time.  GAO  bad  about  1.300  assignments  un- 
derway. Durine  the  first  ten  months  of  fiscal 
year  1981.  OAO  had  about  730  Jobs  under- 
wav. 

OAO's  Special  Tlask  Force  for  the  Praren- 
tlon  of  Fraud  and  Abuse,  created  In  19T». 
continues  to  accept  reports  of  alleged  fraud 
and  waste  on  its  national  hotline.  OAO's 
reelonal  offices  also  resoond  to  calls  of  this 
nature.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  about  12.000  calls 
were  received  on  the  hotline.  Of  these.  2.979 
were  referred  for  appropriate  action.  About 
27  percent  of  the  cases  referred  fell  into  the 
category  of  mlsmanaeenient.  while  73  per- 
cent Involved  intentional  wrongdoing. 

From  October  1980  throtigte  July  1981.  the 
hotline  had  received  8,100  calls,  i.ioo  of 
which  were  referred  for  appropriate  action. 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  OAO's  Office  of  the 
Oeneral  Coimsel  disposed  of  6.301  separate 
legal  matters  Involving  proctirement  law, 
personnel  law.  transDortatlon  law.  ifenerai 
government  matters,  and  special  studies  and 
analysis.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  Office  handled  4,560  legal 
matters. 

During  fiscal  year  1900,  GAO  approved  "5 
statements  of  accounting  prlndplas-  and 
st3[n''&rd6  In  5  agencies.  GAO  also  aooroved 
the  designs  of  9  svstems  In  9  agencies.  At 
year's  end  297  of  the  301  systems  subject  to 
GAO  approval  were  covered  bv  apopoved 
principles  and  standards,  and  193  of  the  301 
q>eclflc  system  designs  had  been  approved. 

As  of  September  1981.  GAO  had  approved 
the  designs  of  six  additional  complete  sys- 
tems and  se«?ments  of  two  others.  However, 
the  unapproved  systems  Include  some  of  the 
most  Important  systems,  many  of  which  are 
in  DOD  and  HHS.  which  account  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  half  of  the  Federal  budget. 
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In  flscal  yeftr  1080,  OAO  Mttled  6.806  claims 
for  (443.1  million.  During  the  aame  period 
OAO  disposed  of  10,314  debt  claims  and  col- 
lected over  94.7  million  and  granted  1,334 
full  or  partial  waivers  of  repayment  of 
erroneous  pay  and  allowances,  out  of  1,078 
reouests — a  total  of  13 .0  million  out  of  84.3 
million.  Prom  October  1980  through  July 
1981.  OAO  settled  .'^.346  claims  for  8404.9  mil- 
lion: disposed  of  7.380  debt  claims  and  col- 
lected over  82.8  million:  and  granted  902  full 
or  partial  waivers  of  repayment  of  erroneous 
pay  and  allowances,  out  of  1.083  requests — 
a  total  of  81.8  million  out  of  83  2  million. 

During  1980  OAO  continued  Its  participa- 
tion In  the  International  arena  by  sponsor- 
ing Its  second  International  Auditor  Fellow- 
.s*ilp  Program.  Participants  were  from  Costa 
Rica.  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Malawi,  Malaysia, 
Nepal,  Nigeria.  Philippines.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Thailand,  and  Trinidad  Tobago  Over  200 
foreign  visitors.  Including  many  Auditors 
General  visited  OAO  during  fiscal  year  1980. 
The  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  for 
OAO  was  8204  3  million.  Total  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  period  were  8197.3  million. 
Personnel  compensation  and  benefits  and 
travel  comprised  about  87  percent  of  the 
budget. 

OAO's  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation.  In- 
cluding the  pay  raise  supplemental,  was 
8331  1  minion.  Total  obligations  as  of 
June  30,  1981,  were  81697  million.  About 
85  percent  of  that  amount  was  for  person- 
nel compensation  and  benefits  and  travel. 

As  of  September  30,  1980,  OAO  had  6,193 
employees,  a  slight  Increase  over  last  year. 
Of  these.  4.164  or  80  percent  were  members 
of  Its  professional  staff.  Not  too  many  years 
ago  relatively  few  professional  staff  mem- 
bers had  backgrounds  other  than  account- 
ing, auditing  and  law.  Employees  from  other 
disciplines  now  make  up  about  52  percent  of 
OAO's  staff.  As  of  June  1981  OAO  had  6,159 
employees,  of  whom  about  81  percent  were 
professionals. 

OAO's  equal  opportunity  employment  pro- 
file continued  to  Improve  as  It  hired,  trained, 
and  promoted  minorities  and  women,  who 
comprised  40  percent  of  Its  total  work  force 
In  fiscal  year  1980.  As  of  June  1981  about  44 
percent  of  OAO's  work  force  was  women  and 
minorities. 

Prom  time  to  time  statutes  esUbllshlng 
special  commissions  or  councils  have  named 
the  Comptroller  General  as  a  member.  In 
nscal  year  1980  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  AdvUiory  Council  for  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  the  President's  Man- 
agement Improvement  Council  and  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guarantee  Board. 
During  the  year  the  Comptroller  General 
also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  which  completed 
Its  activities  on  September  30,  1980.  Public 
Law  97-35,  the  Northeast  Rail  Review  Act, 
makes  the  Comptroller  General  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Association's 
Board  of  Directors. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr     SASSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roanr  C.   Bt«d,  Mr.   Stinnis.   Mr. 
Randolph.      Mr.      Hart     and      Mr. 
Cochran) : 
S.    1649    A  bin   to   Improve  the  highway 
bridge  re->lacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  Cochran)  : 

S.  1649.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabiUtatlon 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works, 

NATIONAL    BaiDCE    IMPKOVEMKNT    ACT    OF    ItSl 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation.  S.  1649.  to 
improve  the  Federal  program  for  bridge 
repair  and  replacement.  My  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Bridge  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
would  improve  the  procedures  by  which 
Federal  funds  for  repairing  or  replacing 
bridges  are  allocated.  It  would  also  im- 
prove information  on  the  condition  of 
our  Nation's  bridges.  These  two  provi- 
sions will  make  the  most  of  limited  Fed- 
eral dollars  available  for  this  effort. 

Bridge  repair  is  an  enormous  task.  We 
now  have  over  200.000  deficient  bridges 
in  the  Nation.  Repairing  or  replacing 
these  bridges  may  ultimately  cost  $42 
bUlion. 

Unsafe  bridges  cause  traffic  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  property  damage  in  the  case 
of  bridge  collapse,  and  add  to  fuel  con- 
sumption, air  pollution,  and  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  case  of  bridges 
being  posted  or  closed. 

S.  1649  is  based  on  a  recently  released 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  reviewed  the  national  bridge  In- 
spection and  highway  bridge  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  for  their  effective- 
ness. The  OAO  report  concludes  that 
current  information  about  bridge  con- 
ditions is  inadequate,  and  that  current 
procedures  and  standards  necessary  to 
allocate  funds  to  those  bridges  most  in 
need  of  attention  do  not  exist.  The  OAO 
report  stressed  the  importance  of  bring- 
ing about  full  compliance  with  bridge 
inspection  standards  and  timetables. 

Let  me  proceed  to  describe  the  compo- 
nents of  the  legislation. 

The  problem  of  targeting  starts  with 
the  age  and  inadequacy  of  bridge  inspec- 
tion information  on  the  sufficiency  of 
bridge  conditions.  This  bill  would  require 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  re- 
view and  encourage  the  compliance  of  all 
States  and  Federal  agencies  with  current 
national  bridge  inspection  standards. 
Moreover,  the  standards  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  Department.  The  time 
lapse  allowed  between  inspections  would 
be  decreased,  and  the  methodology  for 
rating  the  sufficiency  of  bridges  would 
be  more  precisely  defined. 

The  targeting  of  funds  within  each 
State,  as  well  as  within  the  national 
"special  bridge"  discretionary  program, 
needs  to  be  tightened  up.  This  legislation 
would  revise  the  criteria  for  assigning 
priorities  for  bridge  rehabilitation  and 
replacement.  Using  these  criteria,  the 
Secretary  will  establish  administrative 
guidelines  for  the  States  distribution 
of  apoortioned  funds — with  provisions 
euarding  State  administrative  flexibil- 
ity— and  establish  formal  procedures  for 


selecting  bridges  for  funding  under  the 
national  "special  bridge"  discretionary 
program. 

In  sum,  this  legislation  would  revise 
the  criteria,  priorities  and  selection 
processes  for  funding  allocation  so  as 
better  to  concentrate  limited  funding  on 
bridges  most  in  need  of  repair  or  re- 
placement, in  accordance  with  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  Congress  when  the  bridge 
repair  program  and  the  inspection  pro- 
gram were  begun  in  1968. 

There  are  other  provisions  which 
would  amend  section  144  of  the  highway 
portion  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  bill  would  establish  procedures  to 
Insure  the  rapid  completi<wi  of  the  na- 
tional bridge  Inventory,  particularly  In 
the  case  of  bridges  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  public 
information  program  so  that  citizens 
may  find  out  the  current  status  of  any 
bridge  they  care  to  know  of.  Too  much 
time  is  spent,  both  in  Congress  and  by 
concerned  citizens,  when  trying  to  find 
out  local  problems  and  hazards, 

FinaUy,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  re- 
port to  Congress  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  the 
implementation  of  this  legislation.  This 
report  shall  offer  recommendations  for 
improving  State  distributions  of  funds, 
inspection  standard  compliance,  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  off-system  bridges. 

This  last  topic  is  very  crucial  to  the 
future  of  bridge  repair  fimd  targeting. 
Off-system  bridges  account  for  about  50 
percent  of  the  bridges  in  the  Nation's  in- 
ventory, and  these  bridges  are  generally 
in  worse  condition  than  Federal  aid 
bridges.  Many  more  off-system  bridges 
were  posted  and  closed,  and  about  four 
times  as  many  had  sufficiency  ratings  of 
50  and  below.  The  average  sufficiency 
rating  of  all  off-system  bridges  was  59 
compared  to  76  for  Federal  aid  bridges, 
and  these  unsafe  bridges  can  effectively 
isolate  rural  residents  and  their  busi- 
nesses. In  some  cases,  schoolbuses,  serv- 
ice vehicles  including  ambulances,  and 
commercial  trucks  have  to  be  rerouted 
to  avoid  inadequate  structures. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  consider  giving 
the  States  more  flexibility  In  targeting 
bridge  funds,  once  the  States  are  fully 
informed  of  their  own  bridge  needs. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  thank  my 
colleagues  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  Senator  Cochran.  Senator 
Randolph,  and  Senator  Hart,  who  have 
Joined  me  by  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  others  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  which  will 
add  no  more  to  the  budget,  but  which 
will  help  resolve  one  of  our  worst  trans- 
portation problems  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  a 
GAO  report  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1649 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
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Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Bridge 
Improvement  Act  of  1981". 

aarESENCES  and  oiriNrnoNS 

SBC.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  a  reference 
Is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision, 
respectively,  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation; 

(2)  the  term  "bridge  "  means  a  structure 
on  which  a  highway  crosses  over  waterways, 
other  topographical  barriers,  other  highways, 
and  railroads: 

(3)  the  term  "highway"  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  In  section  101(a): 

(4)  the  term  "Pederal-ald  system"  shall 
have  the  meaning  provided  In  section   101 

(»): 

(6)  the  term  "Improvement"  Includes  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation: 

(6)  the  term  "deflclent"  means  structur- 
ally deficient  or  functionally  obsolete; 

(7)  the  term  "highway  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  program"  means  the  high- 
way bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program  established  under  section  144:  and 

(8)  the  term  "national  bridge  Inspection 
standards"  means  the  national  bridge  In- 
spection standards  established  under  section 
116(d). 

rxNDnros  and  ptntposE 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  of  the  more  than  516,000  bridges  in 
the  United  States,  almost  four  out  of  every 
ten  are  deflclent: 

(2)  deficient  bridges  Increase  the  potential 
for  traffic  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  dam- 
age, and  add  to  fuel  consumption,  air  pollu- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  goods  and  services:  and 

(3)  the  total  cost  to  replace  and  rehabili- 
tate deflclent  bridges  nationwide  Is  rapidly 
approaching  843,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  make 
effective  revisions  of  the  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program  In 
order  to  ensure  the  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  deficient  bridges  In  the 
United  States  In  a  tlmsly  and  efficient  man- 
ner, the  fair  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
within  the  vsrinus  States  for  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  of  bridges,  and  the  com- 
pliance of  the  States  with  the  national  bridge 
Inspection  standards. 

BRroCE  IMPSOVEMENT  PROMAM 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  revise,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  section  144  (b)  and  (c).  the  criteria  for 
assignment  of  priorities  for  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  under  such  section 
to  concentrate  Federal  funding  on  bridges 
most  in  need  of  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation; 

(3)  establish  a  formal  procedure  for  the 
exercise  of  the  Secretary's  discretion  in  se- 
lecting highway  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation projects  for  the  obligation  of 
lunds  under  section  144(g)  to  ensure  con- 
sideration of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each 
such  project  and  the  classification  >f  the 
bridge  under  section  144  (b)  and  (c)  in 
each  such  project; 

(3)  establish  administrative  guidelines  for 
the  distribution  of  highway  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  apportioned  funds 
throughout  each  State  under  section  144(J) 
with  provisions  for  flexibility  with  respect  to 
State  admlnUtratlon  of  the  apportioned 
funds:  and 

(4)  monitor  the  distribution  of  highway 
brldg«  replacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram apportioned  funds  throughout  each 
State  under  section  144(J). 

NATIONAL    BBIDCE    INSPECTION    STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall— 
(1)    review  each  State's  compliance  with 
the  national  bridge  inspection  standards; 


(3)  revise  such  standards — 

(A)  to  improve  inspection  requirements. 
Including  decreasing  the  maximum  time 
lapse  between  inspections: 

(B)  to  define  precisely  the  factors  to  be 
considered  and  the  methods  used  in  rating 
the  condition  of  bridges:  and 

(C)  to  establish  a  standard  for  timely 
processing  data  resulting  from  Inspections 
under  such  standards: 

(3)  assess  the  need  for  greater  State  and 
local  government  authority  for  inspection  of 
bridges; 

(4)  encourage  the  States  to  take  the  ac- 
tions necessary  fully  to  comply  with  the  na- 
tional bridge  inspection  standards  relating 
to  posting  limits  on  bridges  and  closing 
bridges;  and 

(5)  ensure  that  all  Federal  agencies  main- 
taining bridges  comply  with  the  national 
bridge  insoection  standards. 

(b)  (1)  No  later  than  January  1.  1083,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  Implement  a  plan  of  action 
designed  to  result  In  full  compliance  by  the 
States  and  local  governments  with  the  na- 
tional bridge  inspection  standards. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  plan  required  by  par- 
agraph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  Imposition  of  penalties 
and  other  sanctions  against  the  States  and 
local  governments  not  fully  complying  with 
such  standards. 

NATIONAL   BRIDGE    IKTENTORT 

Sec.  6.  Not  later  than  January  1.  1983.  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  establish  procedures  to  ensure  the 
rapid  completion  of  accurate  inventories  of 
bridges  under  section  144  (b)  and  (c);  and 

(2)  Inventory  all  bridges  maintained  by 
Federal  agencies. 

public   INTORMATIOir 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  plan 
for  a  public  information  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  weight  limits,  closings,  and  haz- 
ards, if  any,  of  each  bridge.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  In  such  plan  provisions  for 
administration  of  such  program  by  the 
States. 

REPORT  to   CONGRESS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
July  15,  1983,  a  report  on  the  administrative 
actions  taken  under  the  provisions  of  thl« 
Act  and  the  results  of  such  actions.  Such 
report  shall  include — 

( 1 )  recommendations  for  legislative  action 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  en- 
sure that — 

(A)  the  bridges  most  in  need  of  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  are  always  selected 
for  funding  under  the  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program; 

(B)  there  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  such  funding  throughout  each  State; 
and 

(C)  the  States  fully  comply  with  the  na- 
tional bridge  Inspection  standards,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  whether  the  Congress  should  In- 
crease the  maximum  per  centum  of  appor- 
tioned funds  which  may  be  expended  under 
section  144(g)  for  projects  to  replace  cm-  re- 
habilitate highway  bridges  located  on  public 
roads,  other  than  on  a  Federal-aid  system. 

COMPTROLLER       GENERAL'S       REPORT       TO      THE 

Honorable  James  R.  Sasseh,  U.S.  Senate 

nETTER  TARSETINC  OP  FEDERAL  FUNDS  NEEDED  TO 
ELIMINATE     UNSAFE    BRmCES 

The  United  States  has  more  than  500,000 
bridges  and  slightly  over  200,000 — or  almost 
4  out  of  every  10  bridges — are  deflclent.  The 
Federal  Highway  Administration  currently 
estimates  that  It  will  cost  «4M  billion  to  re- 
habilitate or  replace  these  bridges. 

National  bridge  Inventory  data  shows  that 
about  98.000  bridges  are  structurally  weak  or 
unsound  and  must  be  closed,  restricted  to 


lighter  vehicles,  or  Immediately  rehabilitated 
to  prevent  further  deterioration  and  collapse. 
The  other  102.000  deflclent  bridges  are  func- 
tionally obsolete  because  they  are  narrow, 
have  inadequate  underclearances.  have  In- 
sufficient load-carrying  capacity,  or  are 
poorly  aligned  with  the  roadway  and  can  no 
longer  safely  service  todays  traffic.  In  total, 
it  is  reported  that  about  120.000  bridges  are 
or  should  b^  posted  for  lower  weight  limits; 
over  3,700  bridges  are  reported  as  closed  to 
all  traffic. 

The  December  1967  collapse  of  the  SUver 
Bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  between  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  killed  46  people  and 
focused  national  attention  on  bridge  con- 
ditions. ShorUy  thereafter,  the  Congress 
established  two  major  bridge  safety  pro- 
grams: a  program  of  periodic  inspections  to 
identify  bridge  conditions,  maintenance 
needs,  and  safety  problems  and  a  program  to 
provide  Federal  funds  to  the  States  specific- 
ally to  help  replace  unsafe  bridges.  (See  p.  1.) 

OAO  reviewed  these  programs  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  James  Sasser  of  Tennessee 
and  found  that  limited  Federal  bridge  pro- 
gram funds  are  not  always  used  on  bridges 
most  In  need  of  attention.  OAO  also  found 
that  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  fully  complying  with  na- 
tional standards  for  bridge  Inspection. 

BETTER   TARGETING   OP   FEDERAL   BRIDGE   FUNDS 


The  Federal  Oovemmeot  has  become  the 
major  source  of  funds — particularly  through 
the  Federal  bridge  program — to  replace  or 
rehabilitate  deficient  bridges,  and  many  State 
and  local  governments  depend  heavily  on 
these  funds.  (See  p.  25.)  Bridge  program 
funding  authorizations  have  totaled  $5  bil- 
lion from  the  program's  beginning  in  fiscal 
>-ear  1972  through  fiscal  year  1982.  Authoriza- 
tions average  about  8120  mUlion  per  year 
for  the  program's  first  7  years  and  slightly 
ever  81  billion  for  the  last  4  years.  (See  p. 
18.)  Initially  limited  to  bridges  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system,  subsequent  leg- 
islation In  November  1978  expanded  the  pro- 
grams to  also  Include  bridges  off  the  Federal- 
aid  system. 

Under  the  bridge  program,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  contributes  up  to  SO  percent  of 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  cosU.  and 
State  and/or  local  governments  provide  tbe 
rest.  Some  bridges  are  being  replaced  or  re- 
habilitated under  other  Federal -aid  pro- 
grams and  some  are  being  replaced  or  re- 
habilitated solely  with  State  and  local  funds. 
However,  at  current  funding  levels,  it  will 
take  years  to  eliminate  the  deflclent  bridges 
already  identified.  Additional  bridges  will 
need  replacing  during  this  period,  and  con- 
tinued Inflation  at  the  current  rate  would 
more  than  double  the  cost  In  10  years. 

In  view  of  the  size  of  the  bridge  problem 
and  the  limited  amount  of  funds  available 
it  Is  essential  that  program  funds  be  used 
for  bridges  most  In  need.  However.  OAO 
found  that — 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration's 
project  eligibility  criteria  do  not  concentrate 
on  bridges  in  the  worst  condition  and  most 
in  need; 

Many  worthy  projects  are  funded,  but 
bridges  most  in  need  are  not  always  selected; 
and 

Funds  have  been  am>ortloned  to  the  States 
based  on  incomplete  and  outdated  needs 
data. 

Most  of  the  proeram  funds  are  apportioned 
to  the  States.  However,  8200  million  an- 
nually are  to  be  used  as  discretionary  funds 
l>y  the  Secretary  of  OAO  who  found  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  made 
progress  since  the  program's  start,  but  they 
are  not  fully  complying  with  the  standards. 
For  example; 

Some  inspectors  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
quallflcations  for  training  and  experience. 

Some  State  and  local  governments  are  not 
Inspecting  their  bridges  at  least  every  2  years 
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as  required  by  the  standards,  and  some  local 
governments  are  not  Inspecting  their  bridges 
at  all. 

The  Initial  Inventory  and  Inspection  of 
bridges,  particularly  bridges  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system,  has  not  been  completed. 

Structurally  week  bridges  are  not  always 
being  properly  closed  or  posted  for  lower 
weight  limits  to  protect  against  bridge  col- 
lapses. Even  if  bridges  are  properly  posted 
or  closed,  the  postings  and  closings  are  often 
Ignored  by  the  public.  Bridge  weight  limit 
enforcement  is  limited,  and  fines  for  viola- 
tions are  small  and  ineffective. 

Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  own  about  14,000 
bridges.  These  agencies  are  not  required  to 
comply  with  the  National  Bridge  Inspection 
Standards  for  most  of  their  bridges,  but  they 
do  have  inspection  programs.  However,  the 
agencies  were  not  always  complying  with 
their  own  requirements,  and  some  of  the 
programs  did  not  conform  to  the  national 
standards.  GAO  believes  that  the  public 
should  be  able  to  expect  the  same  degree  of 
safety  when  traveling  in  national  parks  and 
on  other  Federal  lands  as  the  standards  pro- 
vide for  on  State  and  local  government 
bridges. 

aXCOM  MCNOATIONS 

OAO  is  recommending  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  direct  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
assess  the  States'  and  local  governments' 
compliance  with  the  National  Bridge  In- 
spection Standards  and  develop  a  strategy 
for  bringing  about  full  compliance. 

OAO  is  also  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress require  Federal  agencies  that  own 
bridges  to  comply  with  the  National  Bridge 
Inspection  Standards. 

AGENCY     COMMKNTS     AND     GAO'S     (VALUATION 

To  expedite  report  issuance.  Senator  Sas- 
ser  directed  OAO  to  obtain  only  Federal 
Highway  Administration's  oral  comments. 
Its  officials  told  OAO  that  their  comments 
do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the 
Secretary   of   Transportation. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  officials 
generally  agreed  with  OAO's  recommenda- 
tion to  use  the  latest  needs  data  to  allocate 
Federal  bridge  funds.  The  officials  said  that 
they  will  continue  to  encourage  the  States 
to  select  bridges  in  the  lower  range  of  suf- 
ficiency ratings.  However,  they  also  said  that 
State  and  local  officials  need  fiexlbllity  when 
selecting  projects,  and  factors  other  than 
the   sufficiency  rating   must   be   considered. 

OAO  also  believes  that  selecting  officials 
need  flexibility.  However,  the  bridges  most  in 
n?ed  of  immediate  attention  are  not  always 
being  selected.  The  bridge  program,  which  is 
currently  funded  at  slightly  over  tl  billion 
per  year,  cannot  effectively  be  directed  at  all 
deficient  bridges,  which  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  estimates  would  cost 
$41.1  billion. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  officials 
said  that  they  have  established  an  imple- 
mentation plan  and  factors  such  as  suffi- 
ciency ratings,  costs,  and  benefits  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  considered  when 
selecting  discretionary  projects.  They  stated, 
however,  that  the  program  has  received  much 
congressional  direction  through  the  legisla- 
tive history  process. 

The  1978  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion broad  discretion  to  select  projects  for 
discretionary  funding.  In  OAO's  opinion,  it 
is  the  Secretary's  responsibility  to  select  the 
most  worthy  projects,  and  the  current  selec- 
tion method  does  not  ensure  that  this  is 
done. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  officials 
did  not  Indicate  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  OAO's  recommendation  concerning 
State  and  local  government  compliance  with 


the  National  Bridge  Inspection  Standards. 
The  officials  commented  on  the  items  that 
OAO  said  should  be  considered  during  de- 
velopment of  a  strategy  for  bringing  about 
fall  compliance.  (See  pp.  84,  86,  and  98.) 

Federal  Highway  Administration  officials' 
comments  on  OAO's  other  recommendations 
are  contained  in  the  body  of  this  report. # 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  306. 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain hydroelectric  powerplants  at  various 
existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a.  613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  ths 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  1951  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DANroRTH,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfixld)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to  talce 
early  payment  discounts  only  when 
payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   I2IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PRoxmRE,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
imder  which  territorial  provisions  in  li- 
censes to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  1365 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle - 
TON)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1365, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  re- 
garding farm  produce  storage  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  107, 
a  jont  resolution  to  designate  the  7th 
day  of  October  1981  as  "National  Guard 
Day." 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  the 


Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DjRENBERCER)  Were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  UP  Amendment  No.  368  proposed  to 
S.  884,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  pro- 
duction incentives  for  farmers  to  assure 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATION.  1982 

AMKirDMXNT  NO.  S84 

(Ordered  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  4232  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  development  and  security  assistance 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  to  provide 
authorities  for  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SS6 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  1193,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE   BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  will  meet  for  hear- 
ings on  Thursday,  September  24,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  consider  matters  relating  to  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
Witnesses  will  be  Dr.  Jerry  Jordan. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers ;  Mr.  Larry 
Kudlow,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  Dr.  Beryl  Sprinkel.  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact  Lynn 
Pearson  of  the  Budget  Committee  staff 
at  224-0544. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the  La- 
bor Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  will  hold  a 
1-day  hearing  October  5,  on  S.  182,  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  to  receive  testimony, 
from  the  administration.  The  hearing 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INFLATION    AND    HIGH    INTEREST 
RATES 

OMr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  like  every 
other  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  lately 
been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  phone  calls  pleading  for 
an  end  to  hi(?h  interest  rates.  I  appre- 
ciate how  the  high  cost  of  borrowing  is 
hurting  certain  elements  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  I  appreciate  that  many  of 
these  appeals  are  prompted  by  dire  need. 
But  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  at  the 
number  of  people  who  think  that  this 
problem  can  be  blamed  on  a  convenient 
scapegoat,  or  that  the  resuscitation  of 
their  own  particular  enterprise  should 
take  precedence  over  restoring  health  to 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  was  therefore  most  gratified  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  the  leadership  of  six 
of  the  most  hard-pressed  industries  of 
the  United  States  urging  an  intelligent, 
impartial,  and  courageous  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  authors  of  this  letter 
recognize,  as  I  do,  that  imtil  budget  defi- 
cits are  brought  under  control,  there  is 
no  escaping  the  grim  choice  between 
high  interest  rates  and  high  inflation. 

Accordingly,  they  urge  the  President 
and  Congress  to  make  whatever  addi- 
tional spending  cuts  that  may  be  neces- 
sary, even  if  that  means  further  reduc- 
tions in  programs  that  affect  their  own 
members.  They  also  pledge  their  con- 
tinued support  and  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  the  Na- 
Lional  Association  of  Homebuilders.  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  thp  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors, and  the  United  States  League  of 
Sivings  Associations  for  their  clear- 
sighted analysis  of  this  grave  national 
problem,  and  the  exemplary  public  spirit 
that  characterizes  their  proposed  solu- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 
American    Bankers    Association, 

MORTGAGE    BaNKXRS    ASSOCIATION 

OF  America.  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Home  Builders,  Nation- 
al Association  or  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks.  National  Associa- 
tion OF  Realtors,  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations. 

September  11.  1981. 
Dear  Senator:  We  write  to  share  with  you 
our  views  on   the  need  to  change  economic 
policy  to  bring  down  inflation  and  interest 
rates. 

In  a  Joint  communication  to  the  Presi- 
dent last  February  13,  1981,  we  urged  that 
the  tax  cuts  not  exceed  the  budget  reduc- 
tions In  order  to  cut  the  inflationary  federal 
deficit  and  create  an  economic  climate  in 
which  Interest  rates  could  decline.  Since 
then,  we  have  supported  efforts  to  slow  the 
growth  of  federal  spondlng  including  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Many  tens  of 
thousands  of  ovir  members  have  worked  with 
their  Senators  nnd  Representatives  to  bring 
budget  legislation  to  a  succe=Rfi-,l  conclusion. 
However,  we  must  stress  the  need  to  re- 
strain the  budget  even  more  to  lower  the  in- 
flationary federal  deficit.  In  particular,  we 


urge  you  to  seek  additional  budget  cuts  to 
hold  the  federal  deficit  to  less  than  $42.5 
billion  in  fiscal  1Q82  and  to  balance  the 
budget  by  fiscal  1984.  We  are  concerned 
about  anticipated  budget  overruns  of  $10-S20 
billion  or  more  In  fiscal  1982.  which,  in  turn, 
will  require  greater  federal  borrowing,  there- 
by crowding  private  borrowers  out  of  the 
capital  markets  and  keeping  interest  rates 
at  record  levels. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  restrain- 
ing spenalng  requires  all  of  us  to  support 
you  and  others  in  the  Congress  in  taking  the 
difficult  actions.  It  will  require  deferrals  and 
cuts  in  defense  and  non-defense  expendi- 
tures, and,  if  necessary,  further  cuts  in  pro- 
grams that  ailect  our  members.  We  urge  you 
and  others  in  the  Congress  to  implement 
these  additional  cuts  and  deferrals  on  the 
pending  appropriations  bills,  the  Second 
Budget  Resolution  and  the  Continuing  Ap- 
propriations bill. 

High  Interest  rates  have  been  devastating 
to  all  sectors  of  our  economy,  particularly 
hard  hit  have  been  housing  sales,  construc- 
tion, small  business,  agriculttire  and  con- 
sumers attempting  to  finance  automobiles 
and  other  durable  goods.  In  the  case  of  hous- 
ing, record  high  interest  rates  have  made  it 
impossible  for  more  than  90  percent  of  first 
time  home  buyers  to  qualify  to  purchase  to- 
day's average  priced  home. 

We  believe  this  solution  to  the  problem 
of  excessively  high  interest  rates  deserves 
your  immediate  attention  and  action  by  the 
(Congress.  We  have  similarly  urged  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  recent  letter  to  take  action  on  this 
problem.  We  pledge  our  support  and  assist- 
ance. 

Respectfully, 

Lee    E.    Gundebsoh, 
President,  American  Bankers  Association. 

Thomas  T.  Shealt, 
President,  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
of  America. 

Herman  J.  Smith. 
President,  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 

Robert  T.  Masterton. 
Chairman,  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks. 

John  R.  Wood, 
President,  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors. 

Rollin  D.  Barnard, 
President,  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations.% 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEFEAT 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
ation of  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposal  to  sell  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  (AW ACS)  aircraft  and 
F-15  enhancement  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  represents  one  of  the  most  difficult 
foreign  policy  decisions  the  Senate  will 
have  to  make  this  year. 

Much  concern  has  been  expresed  re- 
garding the  consequences  to  the  U.S. 
position  and  strategy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  Congress  block  these  sales.  In  this 
regard,  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1981,  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novack  have  cogently 
and.  I  believe,  accurately  assessed  the 
conseouences  of  congressional  disap- 
proval of  the  sales. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  text  of  the 
Evans  and  Novak  column  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  column  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
The  Consequences  of  Defeat 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  specter  of  defeat  for  his  nromised  sale 
of  AWACS  radar  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  rais- 
in?  damaging   implicatlcns   of   presidential 


weakness,  has  compelled  Ronald  Reagan  to 
order  bis  Mideast  strategists  back  to  the 
drawing  board  to  devise  a  new  plan  to  defend 
that  important  region  from  Soviet  penetra- 
tion. 

Reagan  was  struck  by  the  prosepct  of  de- 
feat last  Monday,  when  he  made  bis  first 
lobbying  foray  for  the  AWACS  deal.  Soft-sell- 
ing the  plan  to  a  bipartisan  group  of  27  sen- 
ators in  the  White  House,  be  discoverd  that 
Israeli  Prime  M-'Jiister  Menachem  Begin  had 
done  bis  own  lobbying  too  well.  Minds  had 
been  made  up  during  Begln's  10-day  visit. 
Reagan  had  ordered  bis  own  aides  not  to 
loboy  for  the  AWACS  sale  whUe  Begin  was 
here,  out  of  courtesy  to  him.  The  Israeli  had 
been  under  no  such  restraint. 

Immediately  following  the  Monday  session, 
an  aroused  and  angry  Reagan  ordered  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Haig  to  fly  to  New 
York  for  one  more  talk  with  Begin.  Haig's 
mission :  tell  Begin  to  cease  and  desist  on  the 
AWACS:  warn  him  that  the  sale  was  the 
cornerstone  of  Reagan's  whole  Mideast  plan 
to  keep  the  Russians  out. 

Haig's  aides  say  he  talked  tough  to  B^in. 
but  at  that  late  stage  the  seeds  planted  dur- 
ing Begln's  10  days  in  Washington  and  New 
York  had  already  produced  solid  anti-AWACS 
votes.  What  was  needed  was  a  fallback  posi- 
tion to  save  whatever  could  be  saved  from 
the  devastating  defeat  of  Reagan's  first  major 
foreign  p»olicy  request  to  Congress. 

The  answer:  not  much  could  be  saved.  The 
president's  national  security  chiefs,  t>ack  at 
the  drawing  board,  are  trying  to  locate  new 
defense  lines  against  Soviet  infiltration  of 
the  Middle  Bast  to  substitute  for  the  Saudi 
Arabian  anchor — if.  as  now  seems  likely,  the 
Senate  blocks  the  AWACS  sale.  The  prospect 
Is  dismal. 

VS.  defense  installations  now  being  built 
at  Immenee  cost  In  Egypt,  the  Oulf  state  of 
Oman,  Saudi  Arabia  Itself  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  will  be  sacrificed. 

Instead,  lacking  the  secure  position  on  the 
Persian  Oulf  that  would  be  provided  by  an 
AWAC^-armed  Saudi  Arabia,  the  new  antl- 
Sovlet  lines  would  be  redrawn  with  Turkey 
on  the  north  and  Pakistan  on  the  east  as  its 
twin  anchors.  The  Eastern  Mediterranean 
would  replace  the  Indian  Ocean  for  large 
concentrations  of  VS.  naval  power. 

For  the  United  States  and  its  Western 
allies,  withdrawal  from  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion Is  ominous.  Yet  administration  officials 
believe  that  if  Reagan  cannot  deliver  on  his 
agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia,  no  Persian 
Gulf  state  will  accept  any  American  military 
in£tallations.  Israel  Is  too  far  removed  to 
substitute  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

But  for  the  Russians,  the  retreat  of  the 
major  VS.  defense  lines  to  relatively  far-off 
Turkey  and  Paklsan  would  be  a  strategic  10- 
strike.  The  Soviets  would  no  longer  have  to 
divide  their  southern  land  forces  if  the 
United  States  Is  imable  to  operate  in  Persian 
Gulf  regions.  Instead,  the  Russians  could 
concentrate  those  forces  further  east,  against 
Pakistan. 

The  president  had  not  come  to  grips  with 
any  of  these  realities  until  that  first  con- 
frontation with  senators  last  week.  Nor  had 
Halg — until  the  last  few  days — showed  much 
alarm.  Instead,  the  president's  most  senior 
aides  have  proceeded  on  the  will-o'-the-wlsp 
theory  that  no  president  as  popular  as  Ron- 
ald Reagan  could  lose  such  a  crucial  test  In 
a  Senate  dominated  by  his  own  i>arty. 

Top  Reaeanttes  at  the  State  and  Defense 
departments  and  on  the  White  House  na- 
tional security  staff  fear  that  it  may  be  too 
late  to  transform  their  soft-sell  lobbying 
campaien  aeainst  senators  into  a  hard  sell. 
The  astute  Israeli  prime  minister  now  has 
50  senators  pledeed  to  vote  against  the 
AWACS  deal,  with  a  half-dozen  others 
claimed  for  reserve. 

Yet  Reagan  himself,  although  urged  by 
some  senior  aides,  has  not  yet  agreed  to  take 
his  case  for  the  AWACS  sale  to  the  country 
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In  •  penoDAl  appeal.  Despite  his  Immense 
■take  In  the  outcome,  ttae  president  seems 
reluctant  to  say  the  words  publicly  that  Halg 
has  privately  been  passing  to  anyone  who 
would  listen:  the  United  States  and  Its  presi- 
dent win  appear  pltfully  weak  to  the  world 
when  the  leader  of  Israel  shows  more  politi- 
cal clout  In  the  U.S.  Senate  than  the  presi- 
dent hlmself.# 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago.  on  this  date,  September  22, 
President  Kennedy  signed  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  establishing  an  organization 
which  has  since  touched  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world. 
As  the  Peace  Corps  celebrates  its  20th 
anniversary  today,  let  us  all  reflect  on 
the  goals  and  accomplishments  of  that 
special  group  of  dedicated  Americans 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  Inter- 
national understanding  and  develop- 
ment. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  changed 
sometimes  distorted  images  of  the  United 
States  and  conveyed  a  sense  of  what  this 
country  can  be  at  its  best— a  nation  of 
idealism,  compassion,  and  cooperation. 
But  what  must  be  understood  by  all  of 
us  is  that  however  much  the  thousands 
of  volunteers  have  contributed  to  devel- 
opment in  the  slums  and  villages  around 
the  world,  it  is  they,  the  volunteers,  and 
through  them,  this  Nation  which  has 
benefited  many  times  over.  Their  under- 
standing of  other  cultures,  of  other  na- 
tions and  of  how  others  see  us,  has  en- 
riched our  perspective  and  policies. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  returned 
from  overseas  to  be  counted  among  our 
Nation's  most  prominent  Government 
and  professional  leaders.  Former  volun- 
teers enrich  the  ranks  of  our  Foreign 
Service,  of  Government  agencies,  and  of 
private  business  and  industry.  Two  of 
our  Nation's  Senators  are  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers. 

On  this  20th  anniversary,  let  us  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  to  the  goal  of  helping 
people  help  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
the  world  wUl  see  an  end  to  suffering  and 
injustice.  We,  as  Americans,  know  that 
our  most  valuable  resource  is  our  peo- 
ple, and  we  must  continue  to  develop 
and  use  that  resource  for  the  benefit  of 
the  less  fortunate  in  the  world  • 


UNION  VIOLENCE  IN  GALATIA.  ILL. 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  613,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Hobbs  Act.  This  biU.  introduced  by 
my  coUeague.  Senator  Thurmond  is  de- 
signed to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court's 
unfortunate  Enmons  decision  in  1973. 
and  make  the  act  once  again  an  effective 
means  of  preventing  violence  and  extor- 
tion in  labor  disputes. 

This  reform  is  urgently  needed.  Labor 
unions  have  not  yet  abandoned  threats 
and  force  to  gain  their  ends.  A  recent  edi- 
torial by  nationally  known  columnist 
Anthony  Harrigan  eloquently  attests  to 
this  fact.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Har- 


rigan's    editorial   be    reprinted    in    the 
Rbcord. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Union  Vislince  in  Gaij^tu 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

A  thousand  union  miners  converged  on  a 
non-union  mine  construction  site  In  Illinois 
Aug.  18.  tearing  down  fences,  breaking  win- 
dows In  vehicles,  burnlnj  at  least  one  truck, 
flattening  the  car  tires  of  reporters,  and  seiz- 
ing the  cameras  of  newsmen. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  properly  featured 
these  civil  rights  violations  on  its  front  page. 
The  Washington  Post,  the  principal  Journal- 
istic voice  of  liberalism,  found  It  worthy  of 
only  a  four-paragraph  Item  on  pa.3e  8. 

It's  shocking  that  this  type  of  union  vio- 
lence occurs  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  almost 
as  shocking  that  the  story  of  this  violence  is 
so  often  burled  In  the  liberal  media. 

Imagine  how  the  Post  would  have  treated 
a  thousand-man  mob  attack  If  the  story  had 
a  minority  conflict  element.  What  one  sees  In 
the  Post's  non-coverage  of  a  major  story  Is  a 
double  standard  on  violence  and  civil  rights 
violations. 

The  Kerr-McOee  Co.,  which  owns  the  mine, 
and  the  non-union  workers  It  employs  have 
the  same  civil  rights  as  anyone  else.  Un- 
fortunately, liberals  see  no  evil,  hear  no  evil 
when  unions  violate  the  clvU  rl/jhts  of  those 
who  don't  choose  to  join  a  union. 

The  smug,  sanctimonious  media  liberals 
elect  to  downplay  the  union  violence  that 
takes  place  In  communities  across  the  land. 
They  Ignore  the  bombings,  shootings,  beat- 
ings, and  general  hoodlumlsm  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

The  outbreak  of  union  violence  In  Oalatla, 
m.,  brings  to  mind  a  recent  comment  by 
John  Davenport,  a  former  editor  of  Barron's 
and  Fortune  magazine. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Davenport  said  that  "Prom  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner  Act  forward,  imions  have  been 
granted  by  government  privileges  that  are 
given  to  no  other  private  group." 

The  union  assault  In  Oalatla  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  this.  The  country  has  allowed  unions 
to  act  as  though  they  owned  Jobs,  as  though 
they  have  the  exclusive  right  to  say  who 
occupies  certain  Jobs. 

Union  members  certainly  have  the  right 
to  withdraw  their  services  from  an  employer. 
As  Mr.  Davenport  pointed  out,  however,  the 
aim  of  a  strike  today  "is  not  to  allow  men 
to  resign  but  to  shut  down  the  employer's 
facilities  and  to  prevent  those  who  want  to 
work  from  working." 

The  strike  In  this  perspective.  Mr.  Daven- 
port rightly  noted.  "Is  a  form  of  Industrial 
warfare." 

Such  warfare  Is  Intolerable.  An  organized 
group  cannot  be  permitted  to  wage  war  on 
other  dtlzens.  That's  precisely  what  ha.p- 
pened  In  the  union  attack  on  the  Kerr-Mc- 
Oee coal  mine.  The  assault  was  so  violent 
that  the  Illinois  state  police  found  It  neces- 
sary to  spray  tear  gas  from  helicopters  In 
order  to  disperse  the  mob  of  tmlon  miners. 

In  a  free  society,  no  private  grcup  can  be 
above  the  law.  No  private  group  can  be  per- 
mitted to  coerce  citizens.  The  type  of  be- 
havior engaged  In  by  the  union  miners  In 
Illinois  Is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  a  democracy  .9 


AT  RISK  RULES  TO  THE  INVEST- 
MENT TAX  CREDIT  CONTAINED 
IN  H.R.  4242 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  section  211(f> 
of  the  bill  regarding  the  application  of 
the  at  risk  rules  to  the  investment  tax 


credit.  That  amendment,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  was  modified  in 
conference.  It  is  my  understandini?  that, 
as  modified  in  conference,  the  bill  wlli 
treat  a  taxpayer  as  being  "at  risk"  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  property 
utilizing  nonresource  financing,  pro- 
vided that,  among  other  things,  the  tax- 
payer has  at  least  a  20-percent  "at  risk" 
investment  in  the  property,  the  lender 
is  not  related  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
lender  is  not  a  person  from  which  the 
taxpayer  acquired  the  property. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  certain 
lenders  make  loans  in  the  form  of  "con- 
ditional sales"  under  which  they  ac- 
quire property  from  the  taxpayer  or  the 
manufacturer  pursuant  to  binding  com- 
mitments to  contemporaneously  resell 
the  property  to  the  taxpayer— or  lease 
such  property  to  the  taxpayer  on  terms 
which,  under  present  law.  cause  the 
transaction  to  be  treated  as  a  conditional 
sale  or  financing  arrangement.  It  is  my 
understanding  that,  so  long  as  the  other 
requirements  of  the  biU  are  satisfied,  the 
fact  that  the  lender  acts  as  nominal 
seUer  will  not  cause  the  taxpayer  to  lose 
the  benefits  afforded  by  the  exception  to 
the  application  of  the  at  risk  rules  to  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

There  is  another  issue  relating  to  the 
at  risk  rule  that  should  be  clarified  Un- 
der this  rule,  investment  credits  are 
generally  allowed  to  individuals  and 
closely  held  corporations  only  on  that 
portion  of  the  basis  of  qualifying  prop- 
erty for  which  the  taxpayer  is  at  risk 
A  taxpayer  generally  is  at  risk  only  to 
the  extent  that  amounts  invested  in  the 
property  represent  amounts  the  taxpay- 
er has  contributed  to  the  purchase  price 
and  borrowed  amounts  upon  which  he 
has  personal  liability. 

An  exception  to  this  general  rule  pro- 
v.des  that  the  proceeds  of  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  by  Federal.  State,  or  local 
governments  and  the  proceeds  of  loans 
from  certain  qualified  lenders  are  con- 
sidered at  risk  even  if  these  loans  are 
nonrecourse.  However,  for  this  safe  har- 
bor rule  to  apply,  the  taxpayer  must  be 
at  risk— determined  without  regard  to 
the  safe  harbor  rule— for  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  20  percent  of  the  basis  of 
property  eligible  for  the  credit.  Similarly 
a  special  safe  harbor  rule  which  applied 
for  certain  borrowings  with  respect  to 
energy  property  requires  that  the  tax- 
payer be  at  risk  with  respect  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  basis  of  eligible  property 

Where  money  is  raised  through  equity 
and  debt  contributions  to  a  project  such 
as  construction  and  operation  of  a  fuel 
alcohol  plant,  which  involves  expendi- 
tures for  other  items  as  weU  for  the  pur- 
chase of  eligible  property,  it  is  not  clear 
how  these  "20  percent  at  risk"  and  "25 
percent  at  risk"  rules  should  anply  it 
seems  to  me  that,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
m'nmg  whether  these  rules  are  satis- 
fled,  debt  and  equity  contributions  to  a 
project  should  be  allocated  pro  rata 
among  the  purchase  of  property  and 
other  uses  of  funds  such  as  working  cap- 
ital and  start-up  expenses  even  though 
all  of  the  debt  is  secured  by  the 
property.* 
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PDA  REGULATIONS 


•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  share  with 
many  Senators  the  concern  with  avoid- 
ing Government  waste  and  excessive 
regulation.  I  am  particularly  troubled 
with  a  problem  which  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  constituent  who  is  in- 
volved in  the  sale  of  dental  materials 
and  equipment — products  used  by  den- 
tists in  their  professional  practices. 
Under  Public  Law  94-295,  Congress  gave 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  the 
authority  to  issue  classification  regula- 
tions which  would  determine  how  strin- 
gently a  particular  product  should  be 
regulated,  depending  upon  the  safety  of 
the  product  and  any  risks  to  health 
which  it  poses. 

In  that  legislation.  Congress  wisely 
recognized  that  PDA  does  not  have 
thorough  experience  with  the  many 
thousands  of  different  medical  devices, 
and  so  Congress  established  advisory 
panels  of  clinical  experts  who  were  paid 
from  appropriated  funds  to  use  their 
experience  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
set  of  recommendations  to  PDA  on  how 
each  device  should  be  classified. 

After  the  panel,  composed  of  some  20 
dental  experts,  had  conducted  its  study 
over  7  years,  and  made  its  recommenda- 
tions— which  study  was  conducted 
under  PDA  supervision — the  PDA  pub- 
lished proposed  regulations  to  classify 
dental  devices  in  December  1980. 
In  its  proposal,  PDA  disregarded  the 
panel  recommendations  on  68  percent  of 
the  products,  in  every  case  choosing  a 
more  stringent  level  of  regulation  than 
had  been  deemed  necessary  bv  the  expert 
dental  professionals  who  have  used 
these  products  on  a  dally  basis.  These 
are  generally  safe,  effective,  innocuous 
products,  some  of  which  have  been  used 
safely  in  treating  dental  patients  for 
over  50  years,  according  to  the  experts. 

Excessive  regulation  increases  the  cost 
of  products  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri- 
can consumers.  I  hope  that  PDA  will 
take  a  more  realistic  attitude  and  mod- 
ify Its  regulations  to  reflect  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  expert  panel  of 
dentists.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  Senate  employees  who  propose 
to  participate  in  a  program,  the  rrincipal 
objective  of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  educational  or  chari- 
table organization  involving  travel  to  a 
foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  foreign 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Dr. 
James  K.  Oalbraith  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram en  "The  Political  Economy  of  the 
United  States"  organized  by  the  Institut 
Auguste  Comte  pour  1 'Etude  des  Sciences 
de  r  Action  in  Paris  from  September  10 
to  12.  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that  Dr. 
Galbraith's  participation  in  the  program, 
with  his  travel  expenses  paid  by  the  In- 
stitut. is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  there  be  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  exception  of  a  statement  to 
be  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btrd),  that  following  his  statement  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  that  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  my  friend  the  acting  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  just  take  30  seconds.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  making  provision  for  me  to 
have  this  time  in  which  to  continue  my 
series  of  statements  on  The  United  States 
Senate.  I  am  prepared  to  make  my  46th 
statement  in  the  series,  which  began  aa 
March  21.  1980. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  make 
that  statement.  Rather  than  keep  the 
Senate  in  today.  I  think  I  shall  just  wait 
another  day.  I  again  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  acting  Republican  leader, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  hUL.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  until  11  &xa.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  5:16  p.m.  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Wednesday,  September  23, 
1981.  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  ncxninations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22,  1981 : 

Depa>tmcnt  or  Josncc 

Joe  D.  Whitley,  of  Georgia,  to  be  US.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Oeorgla  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  D.  Lee  Rampey.  Jr.. 
resigned. 

Dan  K.  Webb,  of  nUnols.  to  be  U5.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  lUlnols 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  P.  Sul- 
livan, resigned. 

Ronald  E.  Meredith,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  J.  Albert 
Jones,  resitted. 

Stanford  O.  Bardwell.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  UJS.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Don- 
ald L.  Beckner.  term  expired. 

Leonard  R.  Oilman,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James 
K.  Robinson,  resigned. 

Robert  J.  Worthsm.  of  Texas,  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  H.  Hannah.  Jr.. 
resigned. 
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The  House  met  al  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

So  you  toiU  walk  in  the  way  of  good 
men  and  keep  to  the  paths  of  the  right- 
eoiM.— Proverbs  2:  20. 

O  God,  we  thanlt  You  for  all  people 
who,  through  courage  and  selfless  de- 
votion, have  carried  the  banner  of 
righteousness  before  us  and  have 
pointed  the  way  to  the  high  ideals  of 
human  dignity  that  are  the  handiwork 
of  Your  creation.  May  Your  blessing 
be  upon  men  and  women  everywhere 
who  risk  themselves  in  the  pursuits  of 
freedom  and  may  we  ever  be  Inspired 
in  our  lives  to  do  what  we  can  that  all 
Your  people  will  know  peace  in  their 
hearts  and  in  the  world.  Encourage  us 
to  serve  those  about  us  who  are  in 
need,  for  by  so  doing  we  serve  You, 
our  Lord  and  our  Creator.  Amen. 


Strengthening  the  financial  integri- 
ty of  social  security  must  be  done  in 
an  equitable  and  humane  way  rather 
than  by  sacrificing  the  future  of  those 
entitled  to  the  system's  protection.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  op- 
posing the  President's  recommenda- 
tion as  well  as  in  assiuing  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our  promises  to  them 
will  not  be  broken. 


only  purpose  is  to  bring  more  tax  dol- 
lars into  the  Federal  Treasury. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CRXJEL  AND  UNJUST  ATTACK  ON 
NATION'S  ELDERLY  AND  DIS- 
ABLED 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  defer  cost-of-living 
increases  for  social  security  benefici- 
aries is  a  cruel  and  unjust  attack  on 
our  Nation's  elderly  and  disabled. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution  with  48  co- 
sponsors,  expressing  opposition  to  this 
delay,  which  would  indiscriminately 
cut  needed  benefits  for  36  million 
Americans  dependent  on  social  securi- 
ty. The  President's  proposal  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  commitment  to  protect 
the  elderly  and  disabled  from  the  dev- 
astating impact  of  inflation. 

A  delay  in  the  cost-of-living  increase 
would  imperil  the  vital  security  that 
the  program  affords  its  beneficiaries. 
Even  the  current  1-year  adjustment 
lags  substantially  behind  price  in- 
creases and  leaves  the  elderly  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  in  their  battle  with 
inflation.  A  further  delay  would  force 
many  social  security  recipients  to  join 
the  already  swollen  ranlis  of  the  elder- 
ly poor. 


PRESIDENT  REAOAN:  DON'T 
JEOPARDIZE  ENERGY  SECURI- 
TY TO  INCREASE  TAX  REVE- 
NUES 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand the  Treasury  Department  is 
floating  a  proposal  that  we  need  to 
make  sure  never  gets  off  the  ground 
and  is  outrageous.  The  proposal,  de- 
signed to  offset  the  revenue  loss  due 
to  the  just-enacted  tax  bill,  would 
repeal  tax  incentives  put  into  place 
over  the  last  several  years  to  spur 
energy  conservation  improvements  by 
businesses  and  homeowners  and  pro- 
duction of  alternative  fuels,  such  as  al- 
cohol fuels.  To  repeal  these  tax  incen- 
tives would  simply  sell  our  energy 
future  short  and  is  pure,  plain  non- 
sense. 

Yes;  we  have  a  temporary  glut  of 
gasoline,  but  it  is  absolutely  absurd  to 
think  for  a  minute  that  we  do  not  still 
have  a  long-term  energy  problem.  To 
repeal  these  incentives  aimed  at  get- 
ting the  private  sector  involved  in  de- 
veloping alternatives  to  expensive 
OPEC  oil— and  improving  the  energy 
efficiency  of  their  operations  would  be 
a  big  mistake— particularly  in  the 
aftermath  of  budget  cuts  which  seri- 
ously weakened  Government  programs 
aimed  at  bringing  alternative  fuels  on 
line  quickly,  would  be  perhaps  the 
highlight  of  idiocy. 

I  think  we  can  nip  this  idea  in  the 
bud  if  we  act  quickly,  but  to  do  so,  I 
need  the  help  of  my  colleagues.  Yes- 
terday I  circulated  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
inviting  Members  to  join  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  urging  him  not  to  lend 
his  administration's  support  to  this 
idea.  Since  a  decision  is  likely  very 
shortly,  I  will  be  having  the  letter 
hand-delivered  this  afternoon.  So  I 
hope  you  will  have  your  staff  call  my 
office  right  away  so  that  your  name 
will  be  added  to  the  letter. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  forfeit 
our  energy  future,  certainly  when  the 


TRANSNA-nONAL  TERRORISM 

(Mr.  MCDONALD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  terrorist  bombing  in  Schenec- 
tady. N.Y.,  at  the  offices  of  the  East- 
em  Rugby  Football  Association, 
should  strengthen  our  resolve  not  to 
give  in  to  terrorist  demands  to  cancel 
the  U.S.  tour  of  the  South  African 
Springbok  rugby  team,  as  called  for  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183. 

This  bombing  is  an  example  of 
"transnational"  terrorism— that  is,  a 
terrorist  act  carried  out  by  a  group  in 
one  country  on  behalf  of  their  terror- 
ist comrades  in  a  second  country.  In 
this  case,  the  beneficiary  of  the  terror- 
ism in  America  was  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress  (ANC).  a  South  Afri- 
can terrorist  group  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  South  African 
Communist  Party. 

As  we  deliberated  yesterday,  a  ter- 
rorist bombmaker  prepared  the  device 
that  exploded  last  night,  clearly  an  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  this  body  into 
yielding  to  demands  that  we  should 
condemn  the  visit  of  the  Springbok 
rugby  football  team  to  America. 

We  must  not  vote  for  passage  of  the 
resolution,  because  to  do  so  would  be 
seen  as  a  cowardly  acquiescence  to  ter- 
rorist thuggery  and  a  victory  for  anar- 
chy, not  only  in  South  Africa  but  in 
our  own  country.  Again,  we  must  not 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
183. 
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SQUEEZE  ON  AMERICAN 
FARMER'S  INCOME 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  wns 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noted  on  the  news  wires  earlier  this 
week  an  item  reporting  that,  according 
to  USDA  officials,  the  Department 
will  raise  interest  rates  on  its  price 
support  and  storage  facility  loans  Oc- 
tober 1  if  current  regulations  for  set- 
ting these  rates  are  continued.  Under 
these  regulations,  USDA  adjusts  the 
interest  charges  each  April  1  and  Oc- 
tober 1  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  the  preceding  month. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memt>er  on  the  floor. 


The  CCC  paid  14.5  percent  for  its 
money  in  the  month  before  the  cur- 
rent 14.S-percent  rate  was  set  last 
spring,  and  USDA  analysts  reportedly 
say  the  cost  of  money  this  month  will 
be  16.5  percent.  This  couH  mean  an- 
other 2-percent  increase  in  the  inter- 
est fanners  must  pay  on  these  loans 
for  6  months  beginning  October  1. 

I  do  not  intend  to  single  this  inci- 
dent out  especially,  but  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  brutal  and  tightening 
squeeze  on  the  American  farmer's 
income  during  a  period  in  which  farm 
prices  are  too  low  to  be  fair  by  any 
standard.  Maybe  another  2-percent  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  on  crop  sup- 
port loans  does  not  soimd  like  much, 
but  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  a  situation 
in  which  every  little  bit  hurts.  When 
fanners  are  in  the  kind  of  economic 
situation  they  face  today,  every  extra 
dollar  in  additional  production  costs  of 
any  kind  is  a  painful  kick  in  the  teeth. 

We  all  know  how  farm  costs  have  es- 
calated in  recent  years  in  almost  every 
category.  We  know  that  fuel,  machin- 
ery, and  virtually  everything  else  the 
farmer  must  buy  in  order  to  produce 
our  food  and  fiber  has  gone  up  dra- 
matically. And  in  this  situation,  the  in- 
terest rates  producers  are  paying  for 
both  mortgage  and  operating  credit 
have  become  one  of  the  most  critical 
factors  in  today's  crunch  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Administration  leaders  have  been 
telling  us  that  interest  rates  are  going 
to  come  down.  I  hope  they  turn  out  to 
be  right  before  we  reach  the  point  at 
which  farmers  are  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  case  of  some  loan  pro- 
grams in  which  rates  are  revised  only 
twice  a  year,  like  CCC  support  loans, 
the  fact  is  that  even  if  market  rates 
began  falling  today,  it  would  be  next 
spring  before  farmers  got  any  benefit. 
With  net  farm  income  down  sharply 
last  year,  and  showing  little  improve- 
ment this  year— if  any— we  face  many 
critical  issues  in  agriculture.  One  of 
those  critical  issues  is  the  fact  that 
current  interest  rates  are  a  serious 
threat  to  our  farm  economy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  MICHAELSON 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  privilege  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  t6  Mike  Michaelson  who 
is  leaving  his  post  in  the  House  radio 
and  TV  gallery  to  go  on  to  new  chal- 
lenges as  the  executive  director  of 
Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs  Net- 
work. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  Mike  over  the  years.  His  profes- 
sionalism and  sense  of  fairness  are  top 
rate.  During  my  years  as  minority 
leader,  I  had  many  an  occasion  to  call 
upon  Mike's  services,  and  was  consist- 


ently impressed  by  his  smooth  han- 
dling of  each  new  challenge. 

Probably  no  better  incident  demon- 
strates Mike's  thorough-going  ap- 
proach to  his  responsibilities  than  the 
arrangements  he  made  for  the  Nation- 
al Republican  Unity  Day— which  was 
observed  just  1  year  ago  this  month. 
While  the  event  was  planned  for  a 
gathering  of  Republican  candidates 
for  public  office  on  the  west  front  of 
the  Capitol— Washington's  notoriously 
unpredictable  weather  necessitated  al- 
ternate "rain"  plans  for  an  indoor 
gathering.  Mike  took  care  of  all  the 
details— arranging  for  radio  and  TV 
coverage  both  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
and  in  the  Cannon  caucus  room  in  the 
event  the  elements  drove  the  observ- 
ance inside.  Fortune  smiled  on  the  Re- 
publicans that  day  as  they  met  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol. And  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the 
GOP  share  my  wish  that  good  fortune 
will  smile  on  Mike  Michaelson  every 
day  in  his  new  career  with  C-SPAN. 
Good  luck  and  best  wishes,  Mike. 


SUPPORT  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  183  ON  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Hit. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House:  On  yesterday  we  debated 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183.  the 
resolution  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  national 
rugby  team  of  South  Africa  should  not 
play  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate, 
every  Member  of  the  House  who  par- 
ticipated stood  up  and  said  that  he  or 
she  foimd  the  apartheid  policies  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  to  be  racist  and 
abhorrent.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  and  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans,  that  this  is  the  most 
racist  regime  that  exists.  It  entered 
into  the  murder  of  a  black  South  Afri- 
can leader,  Steven  Biko.  It  destroyed 
the  squatters  in  Johannesburg.  It  has 
a  pass-identity  system  that  is  al>omina- 
ble,  which  prevents  blaclcs  from 
moving  freely  around  the  coimtry. 

I  would  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  rose  during  the  debate  to  speak 
out  against  apartheid  that  today  they 
will  have  more  than  a  chance  just  to 
speak  out;  they  will  have  a  chance  to 
do  something  about  it.  By  their  action 
in  voting  for  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 183.  they  will  be  expressing 
their  contempt  and  disdain  for  that 
apaitheid  system.  By  failing  to  do  so, 
by  failing  to  vote  for  the  resolution,  it 
will  be  but  another  indication  that 
this  Nation  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  tilting  toward  South  Africa, 
contrary  to  every  other  posture  that 


we  have  assumed  toward  that  country 
in  the  past. 

I  would  urge  support  for  that  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  183),  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  1984  OLYMPICS  IN 
JEOPARDY 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYBIALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  House  Resolution  183.  I  yielded 
most  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  give  another  reason  why  I 
think  we  should  seriously  consider  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  today. 

What  we  are  talking  about  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Olympics  is  not  Russia, 
it  is  not  China,  it  is  not  communism. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  jeopard- 
izing the  games  for  which  so  much  has 
been  given  in  Los  Angeles  in  1984. 
That,  to  me.  is  a  central  issue. 

The  past  experience  with  rugby  in 
New  Zealand  taught  us  a  very,  very 
painful  lesson,  and  that  was  the  boy- 
cotting of  the  Montreal  Olympics. 
Those  Members  who  come  from  Los 
Angeles,  those  of  us  who  come  from 
California,  indeed,  those  of  us  who 
come  from  this  country,  should  be 
very  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Soviet- 
bloc  nations,  some  of  the  African  na- 
tions, are  this  day  meeting  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  boycotting  the  1984 
Olsrmpics. 

Now.  we  are  embarked  on  a  new  ex- 
periment in  Los  Angeles,  and  that  is 
the  private  sector,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, funding  the  Oljmipics.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  would  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  resolution  without  dealing 
with  the  question  of  Russian  commu- 
nism. We  are  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  saving  the  Oljmipics  for  1984. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  very  much  and 
I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


AN  ILL-ADVISED  INVTTA'nON 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Conciirrent  Resolu- 
tion 183. 

Last  week,  the  South  African 
Springbok  National  Rugby  Team  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  and  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  what  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  a  three-city  tour. 
Much  of  that  tour  has  been  cancelled 
and  games  are  being  conducted  in 
secret. 

In  my  opinion,  this  invitation  to  visit 
the  United  States  with  the  approval  of 
the  Reagan  administration  is  ill-ad- 
vised and  regrettable.  Such  athletic 
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good  will  exchanges  with  a  country 
that  advocates  a  morally  reprehensible 
policy  of  apartheid  can  too  easily  be 
construed  as  an  endorsement  of  its  le- 
gitimacy, as  a  betrayal  of  our  allies  in 
Africa  and  the  Third  World,  and  an  in- 
sulting insensltivlty  to  American 
blacks.  Many  of  these  Third  World  na- 
tions responded  in  good  faith  when  we 
in  the  United  States  asked  that  they 
boycott  the  1980  Olympics.  We  should 
not  turn  our  backs  on  them  now. 

Moreover,  we  should  not  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  with  ammunition  for  its 
own  sort  of  revenge  concerning  the 
1984  Olympics.  While  it  is  ridiculous 
to  equate  the  U.S.  tour  of  Springbok 
with  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  attempt  to  make  use  out  of 
just  such  an  incident  to  ask  that  the 
1984  Olympics  be  moved  from  Los  An- 
geles. Already,  as  many  as  50  countries 
have  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the 
1984  games  because  of  the  visit. 

As  one  who  has  a  particular  interest 
in  human  rights,  and  as  an  individual 
who  abhors  the  policy  of  apartheid.  I 
join  in  supporting  this  timely  resolu- 
tion. 


DOMESTIC  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
ON  BRINK  OF  COLLAPSE 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  misinformation  cir- 
culated about  the  effect  of  the  nonre- 
course loan  provision  for  sugar  in  the 
farm  bill.  Among  other  things,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  enactment  of  a  sugar 
loan  program  will  be  harmful  to  the 
interests  of  lesser  developed  countries 
tLDC's)  which  export  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Because  we  operate  under  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences  in  trading 
with  other  nations,  LDC's  actually  re- 
ceive a  better  price  for  their  exports  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States.  For  those 
not  familiar  with  it,  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences  allows  LDC's  to 
qualify  for  duty-free  export  of  speci- 
fied commodities  to  the  United  States. 
One  such  commodity  is  sugar.  In  1980, 
37.2  percent  of  our  sugar  imports  from 
poorer  nations  such  as  Belize.  Nicara- 
gua, Malawi,  Mozambique,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands,  entered  our  country  duty  free. 
Any  change  in  duty  affecting  our 
major  suppliers  such  as  Australia  and 
Brazil  has  a  positive  effect  upon  our 
trade  with  LDC's.  Lesser  developed 
countries  will  be  the  first  to  benefit 
from  access  to  the  U.S.  market  if  the 
loan  program  for  sugar  is  passed  into 
law. 

My  point  in  addressing  this  issue  is 
not  to  argue  for  a  program  for  sugar 
based  upon  duties  or  fees.  Since  the 
demand  for  sugar  is  highly  inelastic,  a 


change  in  the  duties  on  sugar  imports 
will  have  little,  Lf  any,  effect  on  our 
level  of  imports.  Only  the  collapse  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  would 
cause  our  imports  to  rise  dramatically. 

The  reality  is  that  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  is  on  the  brink  of  such 
a  collapse.  If  the  situation  is  allowed 
to  worsen  and  if  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry is  not  given  adequate  protec- 
tion from  years  when  prices  are  at  ru- 
inous levels,  the  price  consumers  pay 
for  sugar  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
foreign  producers. 

This  process  has  already  begun  in 
the  Northeast  section  of  the  United 
States,  an  area  which  has  long  been 
dominated  by  foreign  sugar.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  cost  of  sugar  to  consumers  in  the 
Northeast  is  2.6  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  West  and  Mid- 
west regions.  Without  the  loan  provi- 
sion for  sugar  provided  in  the  farm 
bill,  consumers  nationwide  will  be 
forced  to  pay  high  prices  for  foreign 
sugar  during  years  when  production 
shortfalls  cause  the  price  to  climb  dra- 
matically. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
sugar  provisions  of  the  farm  bUl. 


TO 
OP 


D  1215 

H.R.       4528       INTRODUCED, 
DELAY     EFFECTIVE     DATE 
REVENUE  RULING  81-216 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  warning  on  August 
24,  1981,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
issued  a  ruling  that  will  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  small  farmers  and 
small  businesses  of  much  needed 
sources  of  capital  for  farmland,  equip- 
ment, and  plant  facilities. 

The  ruling  became  effective  the 
same  day  it  was  issued,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  public  hearing,  and  conse- 
quently jeopardizes  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  involved  in  loan  pro- 
grams across  the  country. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4528  to  delay 
the  effective  date  of  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216,  which  denies  tax  exemptions 
for  industrial  and  agriculture  develop- 
ment bonds  of  $1  million  or  less  that 
are  pooled  and  issued  as  a  single  bond 
offering  by  States  and  localities. 

This  ruling  will  eliminate  State  abili- 
ty to  offer  tax-exempt  financing  to 
farmers  and  small  businesses  at  a  time 
when  interest  rates  are  at  record  highs 
and  other  forms  of  Government  aid 
for  these  groups  is  being  cut.  My  bill 
will  delay  this  ruling  to  give  Congress 
needed  time  to  examine  the  wisdom  of 
this  new  tax  policy. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  one  of 
our  finest  programs  to  improve  our 
foreign  relations  and  image  abroad.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Peace  Corps,  an 
organization  which  I  at  one  time 
served  in,  working  with  the  people  of 
Venezuela,  in  the  late  1960's. 

As  was  the  case  20  years  ago,  the 
Peace  Corps  continues  to  strive  to  pro- 
vide technical,  agricultural  and 
health-care  assistance  to  the  world's 
poor  and  disadvantaged.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  a  primary  commitment  to 
assist  the  world's  poor,  particularly  in 
the  Third  World,  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  taking  care  of  their  hunger 
and  medical  needs,  as  well  as  to  devel- 
op technical  skills  needed  for  survival 
and  even  small  industry. 

One  other  major  goal  and  accom- 
plishment is  the  people-to-people  con- 
tact that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program.  Many  people  in 
the  Third  World  are  curious  and  some- 
times hostile  toward  Americans.  Much 
information  about  America  is  distort- 
ed or  comes  second  hand.  It  is  only 
when  they  meet  and  work  with  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  stereotypes  disappear, 
and  people  look  at  each  other  as 
human  beings,  not  as  colonizer  and 
colonized.  The  friendships  that  are 
made  last  many  years  after  a  tour  is 
completed,  and  many  people  visit  one 
another  whenever  they  can.  This 
aspect  of  the  Peace  Corps  does  much 
to  dispel  the  myth  of  the  ugly  Ameri- 
can. 

Finally,  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  tremen- 
dous training  ground  and  experience 
for  those  who  served  or  currently  do 
serve.  One  develops  as  an  individual, 
while  serving  his  or  her  Nation,  while 
helping  others  to  be  self-sufficient  and 
even  having  a  good  time.  The  Peace 
Corps  continues  to  do  the  job  on  a 
shoestring  budget,  while  at  times  its 
members  are  subject  to  the  dangers  of 
being  in  unstable  areas. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  these  ambassadors  of 
good  will  and  for  their  personal  sacri- 
fices on  behalf  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
that  under  the  stewardship  of  Loret 
Ruppe.  the  Peace  Corps'  tradition  to 
excellence  will  continue. 
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A  GOOD  SUGAR  PROGRAM  IS  A 
STABIUZING  INFLUENCE 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Washington  State  used  to  produce  2.5 
million  tons  of  sugar  beets  per  year. 


No  more.  We  still  have  the  newest 
and  largest  sugar  beet  processing  plant 
in  the  world.  It  is  there  silent  and 
abandoned.  a  multimillion-dollar 
monument  to  the  termination  of  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  a  sugar  pro- 
gram. The  story  of  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  farm  machinery  you  do  not 
want  to  hear. 

Now,  many  of  those  97.000  acres  are 
producing  wheat  because  the  farmer 
has  no  choice— and  the  Government 
stabilizes  the  price.  It  is  a  silly,  expen- 
sive. 8Jid  painful  game  that  we  are 
playing,  and  American  consumers  are 
the  ultimate  losers. 

My  district  can  reveal  the  impact  on 
farm  communities  of  losing  the  stabi- 
lizing influence  of  a  sugar  program. 
All  of  you,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
can  cite  the  impact  on  consumers  of 
wildly  fluctuating  prices  and  supplies 
of  sugar.  I  combine  these  two  impacts 
to  conclude  that  we  are  all  better  off 
with  a  reasonable  mechanism  to  guar- 
antee that  we  continue  to  have  a  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  in  the  United 
States. 


HONORARY  CITIZENSHIP  OP 
RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  myself,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  to  pass  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  220)  pro- 
claming  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  requesting  the  President  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Soviet  Union  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to 
secure  his  return  to  freedom,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  220 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  conferred 
honorary  citizenship  on  only  one  occasion  in 
its  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  hon- 
orary citizenship  is  and  should  remain  an 
extraordinary  honor  not  lightly  conferred 
nor  frequently  granted: 

Whereas  during  World  War  II  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  Hungary,  and  had  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country: 

Whereas  in  1944  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  requested  the  cooperation  of  Sweden, 
as  a  neutral  nation,  in  protecting  the  lives 
of  Hungarian  Jews  facing  extermination  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  agreed  to  act 
at  the  behest  of  the  United  States  In  Hun- 
gary, and  went  to  Hungary  in  the  summer 
of  1944  as  Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Lega- 
tion; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  with  total  disregard  for 
the  constant  danger  to  himself,  saved  the 
11  es  of  almost  one  hundred  thousand  inno- 
cent men,  women  and  children: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  funds 
and  directives  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  provided  food,  shelter,  and  medical 
care  to  those  whom  he  had  rescued: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  violation  of 
Wallenberg's  Swedish  diplomatic  immunity 


and  of  international  law,  seized  him  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1945,  with  nd  explanation  ever 
given  for  his  detention  and  subsequent  im- 
prisonment: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1945: 

Whereas  reports  from  former  prisoners  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  recent  as  January  1981. 
suggest  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  alive: 

Whereas  history  has  revealed  that  heroic 
acts  of  salvation  were  tragically  rare  during 
the  massacre  of  millions  of  innocent  human 
beings  during  World  War  II:  and 

Whereas  the  significance  of  this  symbol  of 
man's  concern  for  his  fellow  man  has  been 
tain'ied  by  the  wall  of  silence  that  surrounds 
the  fate  of  Wallenberg:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  requested  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  ascertain  from  the 
Soviet  Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  return  to  free- 
dom. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
220,  a  bill  to  grant  Raoul  Wallenberg 
honorary  American  citizenship,  and  to 
request  the  President  to  press  the 
Soviet  officials  on  his  whereabouts  so 
that  he  will  be  released,  if  he  is  still 
alive,  was  ordered  reported  favorably, 
as  amended,  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  September  15.  1981.  The  joint 
resolution  which  has  some  300  spon- 
sors has  also  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  want  to  add  my  personal  support 
for  the  resolution.  Mr.  Wallenberg's 
courageous  actions  to  save  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews 
threatened  with  Nazi  extermination 
are  without  parallel.  A  wealthy  Swed- 
ish businessman.  Mr.  Wallenberg 
could  have  spent  the  war  relaxing  at 
his  home.  Instead,  he  voluntarily 
stepped  forward,  and  at  great  risk  to 
himself  and  with  the  support  his  own 
Government,  took  on  a  perilous  mis- 
sion in  Budapest. 

His  efforts  received  moral  and  finan- 
cial backing  from  the  U.S.  War  Refu- 
gee Board,  which  was  established  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1944  to  try  to 
save  the  lives  of  Jews  threatened 
during  the  holocaust. 


Mr.  Wallenberg  disappeared  in  1945 
into  the  hands  of  Soviet  officials  in 
Hungary,  and  to  this  day  the  Swedish 
Government  has  not  received  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

I  am  hopeful  that  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution  will  spur  the  Soviets 
into  a  proper  response  to  requests  for 
information  about  Mr.  Wallenberg. 

Awarding  honorary  American  citi- 
zenship to  an  individual  is  probably 
the  highest  honor  this  country  can 
bestow.  Honorary  citizenship  has  been 
awarded  only  once  previously,  to  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  in  1963.  We  in  this 
country  value  our  citizenship  highly. 
We  realize  it  is  an  honor  that  should 
be  bestowed  upon  only  the  most  ex- 
ceptional individual  for  the  most  ex- 
ceptional act.  Passage  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution cannot  in  any  way  be  seen  as  a 
precedent  for  other  awards  of  honor- 
ary citizenship,  any  more  than  the  res- 
olution honoring  Sir  Winston  was  a 
precedent. 

I  should  point  out  that  honorary 
citizenship  is  a  symbolic  act.  Passage 
of  this  joint  resolution  does  not  afford 
Mr.  Wallenberg  any  legal  rights  in  this 
country  or  in  international  law.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  still  responsible  for  re- 
sponding to  the  Government  of 
Sweden  about  Mr.  Wallenberg's 
whereabouts,  for  he  remains  a  Swed- 
ish citizen. 

In  conclusion.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion which  honors  a  truly  great  hu- 
manitarian and  trust  that  it  will  act  as 
a  symbol  of  our  everlasting  gratitude 
to  those  countless  others  who  risked 
their  lives  to  save  those  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  so  much  time  as  I  shall  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  express 
my  wholehearted  support  for  the 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
220.  proclaiming  Raoul  Wallenberg  to 
be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  requesting  the  President 
to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  Union  the 
whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
to  secure  his  return  to  freedom.  Raoul 
Wallenberg's  extraordinary  record  of 
saving  the  lives  of  countless  thousands 
of  Jews  during  the  holocaust,  at  great 
personal  risk  and  sacrifice,  amply  jus- 
tifies this  Nation  conferring  upon  him 
its  highest  honor  by  proclaiming  him 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wallenberg  undertook  his  peril- 
ous mission  at  the  behest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  War 
Refugee  Board.  The  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  220  will  represent  a 
ringing  affirmation  of  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  survival  of  the  Jewish 
people  and  our  tremendous  esteem  for 
someone  who  risked  his  own  life  to  try 
to  save  so  many  Jewish  lives  from  Nazi 
extermination. 
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A  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced over  the  years  to  confer  honor- 
ary citizenship  on  various  persons,  but 
the  only  successful  effort  to  date  relat- 
ed to  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  The  con- 
ferral of  honorary  citizenship  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  however,  will  not 
establish  a  precedent  for  similar 
action  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  other 
heroic  figures.  The  fact  that  our 
action  today  will  not  serve  as  such  a 
precedent  is  clear  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: 

Raoul  Wallenberg's  valiant  efforts 
to  save  thousands  of  Jews  from  the 
holocaust  provide  an  appropriate  basis 
for  distinguishing  this  bill  from  bills 
introduced  on  behalf  of  others.  Con- 
ferral of  honorary  citizenship  on  Wal- 
lenberg, unlike  any  other  honorary 
citizenship  bill  Congress  has  consid- 
ered heretofore,  will  symbolize  our 
commitment  as  a  Nation  to  remember 
the  holocaust  and  vigilantly  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  any  recur- 
rence. Congressman  Lantos,  who  in- 
troduced this  Joint  resolution,  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Refugees,  and  International  Law 
that— 

We  need  to  establish  a  clear  record  for 
posterity  that  America,  through  Wallen- 
berg, did  act  to  prevent  the  holocaust  in  its 
final  days. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings,  I 
requested  Congressman  Lantos  to  de- 
velop this  idea  further  and  place  Mr. 
Wallenberg's  actions  in  the  context  of 
other  actions,  or  even  inaction,  by  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  holo- 
caust. Congressman  Lantos'  answer,  I 
believe,  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  for  that 
reason.  I  will  quote  from  it  at  some 
length: 

It  Is  important  to  underscore  that  Wallen- 
berg was  not  a  diplomat.  Wallenberg  was  a 
young  man  living  In  the  comfort  and  safety 
and  affluence  of  neutral  Stockholm  during 
the  brutal  closing  days  of  World  War  II. 

He  left  t>ehlnd  a  most  promising  career  as 
the  son  of  Sweden's  most  prominent  family, 
the  safety,  the  security,  the  comfort  of 
Stockholm,  to  voluntarily  assume  the  task 
of  saving  human  lives.  *  *  * 

So  Raoul  Wallenberg  did  not  think  of  this 
mission  himself.  This  was  not  an  activity 
that  stemmed  from  his  own  plans.  It  was  a 
mission  that  he  undertook  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States,  therefore  •  •  •  bears  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  for  the  untold 
numbers  of  years  that  this  young  Swede 
spent  under  the  nightmarish  conditions  of 
the  Gulag  Archipelago.  Whether  he  died 
earlier  or  whether  he  is  alive  today.  It  is  we. 
the  United  States,  who  are  responsible  for 
his  tragedy  and  for  his  lost  life.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  (A)  great  deal  of  criticism  has 
emerged  over  the  course  of  years  concerning 
the  failure  of  the  Western  Powers  to  act  in 
decisive  ways  to  stop  the  slaughter. 

Questions  such  as  why  weren't  the  rail- 
roads bombed?  Why  wasn't  there  an  at- 
tempt to  liberate  the  camps  earlier? 

Here  is  a  tangible  demonstration  that  the 
United  States  officially  acted  and  success- 
fully acted  to  save  approximately   100.000 


people.  Our  record  for  World  War  II  is  a 
better  record  because  of  the  actions  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  undertaken  at  our  own 
behest. 

Honorary  citizenship  is  singularly 
appropriate  in  the  Wallenberg  case, 
not  only  because  of  the  place  the  holo- 
caust occupies  in  the  history  of  human 
depravity  and  our  national  commit- 
ment to  the  survival  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  fact  that  Wallenberg 
acted  at  the  behest  of  th^.^.^Unlted 
States  and  suffered  untold  misery  as  a 
result  of  it.  establishes  our  interest  as 
a  Nation  in  giving  this  special  recogni- 
tion to  him.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  addi- 
tion, never  satisfactorily  has  account- 
ed for  what  happened  to  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg. The  conferral  of  honorary  citi- 
zenship on  him  may  give  the  United 
States  added  leverage  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  determining  whether  he  is 
still  alive  and  possibly  in  securing  his 
release. 

Honorary  citizenship  is  exactly  what 
its  designation  implies— namely,  an 
"honor"  that  does  not  confer  on  either 
Mr.  Wallenberg  or  any  members  of  his 
family  any  rights  or  privileges  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
The  concept  of  honorary  citizenship 
must  be  distinguished  clearly  from  citi- 
zenship itself.  No  member  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg's family,  as  a  result  of  our 
action  today,  can  possibly  claim  any 
derivative  rights  under  our  laws.  Even 
Mr.  Wallenberg  himself  will  not  be 
recognized  as  an  American  citizen 
under  United  States  domestic  law  or 
under  international  law  if  he  is  found 
to  be  stiU  alive.  Conferral  of  honorary 
citizenship  in  no  way  can  be  descrilied 
as  giving  away  anything  tangible.  The 
meaning  and  significance  of  our  action 
today  is  entirely  symbolic— but  it  is  a 
critically  Important  symbolic  gesture 
in  an  age  when  many  nations  treat 
human  life  so  cavalierly. 

A  few  of  the  statements  in  the  legis- 
lative record  underscore  the  critical 
significance  of  the  step  we  are  about 
to  take  today.  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig,  Jr.,  said  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg's "contribution  during  the 
dark  days  or  World  War  II  in  Hungary 
stands  out  as  a  beacon  to  all  those  who 
respect  human  rights  and  dignity."  He 
expressed  his  full  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Fairbanks  informed  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that— 

The  conferral  of  honorary  U.S.  citizenship 
on  Wallenberg  would  serve  to  underscore 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  American 
government  and  people  view  Soviet  behavior 
in  the  Wallenberg  case.  Conferral  of  honor- 
ary U.S.  citizenship  on  Wallenberg  would 
also  serve  to  reaffirm  to  the  Government  of 
Sweden  that  the  United  States  firmly  sup- 
ports the  quest  to  resolve  Wallenbergs  fate. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Eklmund 
Muskie  inforlned  two  subcommittees 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that— 

(T)he  chronological  record  •  •  •  of  State 
Department   and   war   refugee   cables   and 


communications  •  '  *  documents  the  U.S. 
Government's  pcNSition  of  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  Wallenberg,  the  directive 
and  funding  for  his  activities,  the  apprecia- 
tion for  his  work,  and  the  deep  distress  over 
his  disappearance. 

Mr.  Muskie  concluded  that  it  is— 

The  uniqueness,  the  extraordinary  link 
between  a  man.  Raoul  Wallenberg,  and  our 
Nation's  conscience  that  makes  this  action 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Muskie  went  on  to  say: 

Raoul  Wallenberg's  mission  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  behind  Nazi  lines  in 
World  War  II,  was  without  precedent.  What 
he  accomplished,  on  our  behalf,  risking  his 
own  life  to  save  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  is  unparalleled  in  our  histo- 
ry. The  cost  to  him,  the  years  of  his  life,  can 
never  be  repaid. 

The  action  of  bestowing  honorary  citizen- 
ship on  Wallenberg,  undertaken  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  will  recognize  his 
humanitarian  sacrifice  under  our  direction. 
This  Is  an  Important  part  of  American  histo- 
ry. This  adoption  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  as 
our  own  citizen  makes  clear  to  our  posterity 
that  the  American  government  did  act  to 
save  lives  threatened  by  the  Holocaust. 

I  can  add  nothing  further  to  the  elo- 
quent statements  submitted  by  ntmier- 
ous  witnesses  before  subcommittees  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary—witnesses who  underscored  the 
critical  importance  from  both  a  na- 
tional and  international  perspective  of 
recognizing  Raoul  Wallenberg  in  this 
unique  way  for  the  imprecedented 
things  he  did  at  our  request. 

a  1230 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  course  of  deliberations  in  this 
august  body,  only  occasionally  do  we 
encounter  Issues  which  cut  to  the  core 
of  our  existence  as  human  beings. 
Only  occasionally  do  we  touch  upon  a 
subject  that  truly  reflects  man's  pur- 
pose in  life  and  his  obligations  to  his 
fellow  man.  House  Joint  Resolution 
220,  granting  honorary  citizenship  to 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  is  such  a  matter.  It 
deserves  our  enthusiastic  support. 

I  am  sure  that  by  now  everyone  here 
is  familiar  with  the  Raoul  Wallenberg 
case.  For  many,  especially  the  100,000 
Himgarian  Jews  whose  lives  were 
saved  by  Wallenberg's  heroic  acts,  his 
case  represents  a  sorrowful  tragedy  in 
our  time.  As  a  Swedish  businessman 
and  later  as  an  attache  to  the  Swedish 
legation  in  Budapest  during  World 
War  II.  Wallenberg  issued  documenta- 
tion, provided  a  safe  haven,  and  other- 
wise assisted  100,000  Jews  at  great  risk 
to  his  own  life.  His  intervention  with 
local  government  officials  spared 
countless  numbers  of  Jews  from  cer- 
tain death  in  Nazi  concentration 
camps. 
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The  scale  of  Wallenberg's  actions  Is 
perhaps  unparalleled  In  history.  I  do 
not  make  such  a  statement  lightly.  In 
the  heart  of  Nazi-occupied  territory, 
under  the  eye  of  history's  most  mon- 
strous regime.  Wallenberg  devoted 
himself  to  the  liberation  of  those  per- 
secuted millions  who  were  marked  for 
extinction  merely  because  of  their  reli- 
gion. His  success  was  beyond  the  limits 
of  what  was  thought  possible.  But  at 
the  crowning  moment  of  his  accom- 
plishment, at  a  time  when  liberation 
for  all  appeared  within  reach.  Soviet 
troops  seized  Wallenberg  In  January 
1945. 

Despite  Soviet  statements  that  Wal- 
lenberg died  In  1947,  repeated  reports 
have  indicated  that  Wallenberg  was 
alive  over  the  years  and  is  still  be- 
lieved to  be  languishing  in  a  Soviet 
prison  today.  For  such  a  fate  to  be  In- 
flicted upon  a  man  who  has  given  so 
much  of  himself  is  a  tragedy  beyond 
proportion.  Only  an  Inhumane  system 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union's  would 
commit  such  a  heinous  crime  as  hold- 
ing Wallenberg  over  all  of  these  years. 
I  do  not  know  or  imderstand  why  the 
Soviets  would  keep  Wallenberg  Impris- 
oned all  this  time,  but  the  Soviets 
have  never  abided  by  Western  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  continue  today  to 
commit  further  acts  of  atrocity  among 
their  own  people  and  in  Afghanistan. 

We  have  before  us  a  clear  opportuni- 
ty to  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  fate  of  a  heroic 
individual.  Wallenberg  is  not  only  a 
symbol  of  everything  that  is  decent  in 
mankind,  but  his  spirit  is  embodied  in 
thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews  who  are 
stiU  alive  today  because  of  his  efforts. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  of  repaying 
mankind's  debt  to  Wallenberg  than  to 
grant  him  honorary  citizenship  and 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  accoimt 
for  his  presence. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
220,  proclaiming  Raoul  Wallenberg  to 
be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  requesting  the  President 
to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  Union  the 
whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
to  secure  his  return  to  freedom,  as 
amended. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  hearti- 
ly commend  the  Honorable  Tom 
Lantos,  the  initiator  and  chief  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  220,  for  his 
persevering  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
resolution.  Congressman  Lantos  has 
worked  very  diligently  on  the  measure 
which  honors  the  Swedish  diplomat, 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. Congressman  Lantos  credits  his 
life  and  that  of  his  wife  to  the  coura- 
geous efforts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 


The  resolution  before  us.  as  amend- 
ed, is  Identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65.  In  the  House,  House  Joint 
Resolution  220  was  co-referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Both  committees  considered  the  reso- 
lution and  ordered  it  favorably  report- 
ed. The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
filed  its  report^-97-152.  part  1— on 
June  17.  1981.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reported  a  version  identical  to  that 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  concurs  with  the 
amendment  added  by  the  Senate  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  That 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
conferring  of  honorary  citizenship  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg  is  an  extraordinary 
measure,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
setting  a  precedent. 

During  World  War  II,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, who  exhibited  unparalleled  brav- 
ery, was  instrumental  in  saving  the 
lives  of  an  estimated  100.000  Hungari- 
an Jews.  In  1945,  WaUenberg  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Soviets  In  violation  of 
his  Swedish  diplomatic  immunity  and 
international  law.  There  have  recently 
been  reports  indicating  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  may  still  be  alive. 

The  resolution  recognizes  the  ex- 
traordinary heroism  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  grants  him  honorary  U.S. 
citizenship- an  extremely  unusual 
action.  Further,  the  measure  caUs  on 
the  Pr&sident  to  press  the  Soviets  for  a 
determination  of  Wallenberg's  where- 
abouts, and  to  secure  his  return  to 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  220.  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate my  friend's  yielding  to  me  this 
time,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  him. 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Broomfield).  Mr.  Rodino. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Mr. 
Zablocki,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  commend  also  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lantos)  and  his  wife.  Annette,  whose 
tireless  efforts  for  this  cause  have 
brought  this  moment  to  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  New  Testament 
of  the  Bible  it  says  to  "let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works  and  glorify  the 
Father  who  art  In  Heaven."  I  really 
believe  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  such  an 
individual.  Today  we  can  see  better 
how  to  combat  the  darkness  in  the 
world  because  of  the  inspired  life  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  honor  of  tes- 
tifying on  this  Joint  resolution  of 
which  I'm  a  cosponsor  as  a  representa- 


tive of  the  Simon  Wlesenthal  Institute 
on  the  Holocaust  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
It  was  the  great  efforts  of  the  people 
at  the  Institute,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
helped  alert  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  need  in  the  world  today  to  • 
study  and  remember  the  Holocaust  to 
assure  the  world,  Jew  and  Christian 
alike,  that  there  will  never  again  be  a 
time  such  as  we  experienced  In  this 
world  during  the  1930'8  and  1940's. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  whose  light  not  only 
shone  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  safe- 
guard Jewish  lives  but  whose  light 
shines  to  all  of  us  today  as  a  humani- 
tarian. I  think  he  is  alive  and  I  happen 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  knows 
where  he  is  and  that  this  resolution 
will  force  open  his  case  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

I  want  the  world  to  know  that  there 
are  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  testified  during 
the  hearings,  as  reflected  today  in  this 
Joint  resolution,  who  not  only  cospon- 
sored  it  but  who  would  willingly  vote 
for  it.  It  will  then  be  signed  by  the 
President,  and  I  hope  the  President 
signs  it  with  the  type  of  ceremony 
that  will  send  a  signal  that  will  shine 
across  the  world,  right  in  the  deepest 
and  darkest  places  of  the  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago and  say  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  America  and  its  people.  Jew  and 
Gentile  alike,  refuse  to  forget  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  and  that  we  stand  beside 
him  and  what  he  did.  not  only  on 
behalf  of  Jews  but  for  all  people  who 
suffer.  I  want  this  light  to  shine  for 
other  people  unjustly  imprisoned  by 
the  Soviets,  who  have  no  other  hope 
for  freedom  than  our  intervention, 
like  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who  has 
been  languishing  in  a  Soviet  priscn  for 
over  4  years,  and  whose  wife  calls  me 
from  Israel  to  plead  on  his  behalf,  and 
for  Ida  Nudel  and  all  others  like  them. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  through  him  that 
we  can  claim  that  we  did  intervene  to 
help  save  the  Jewish  people  from  total 
annihilation,  that  we  did  not  just 
stand  aside  and  allow  this  to  happen. 

We  do  not  bestow  this  honor  lightly, 
that  of  honorary  citizenship.  This  is 
an  action  we  are  taking  to  enable  us  to 
recognize  one  man  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  take  a  stand  in  a  German-occu- 
pied country,  and  singlehandedly  save 
thousands  of  lives,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  his 
native  Sweden.  He  should  be  Justly  re- 
warded for  his  efforts  and  I  can  think 
of  no  reward  greater  or  more  fitting 
than  to  acknowledge  his  actions  for 
our  country  by  giving  him  our  citizen- 
ship. 

And  there  is  ix)etlc  justice  in  grant- 
ing Raoul  Wallenberg  U.S.  citizenship 
One  of  his  most  successful  tactics  was 
to  issue  papers  to  the  Hungarian  Jews 
giving  them  Swedish  citizenship  and 
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protection.  We  are  now  doing  for  this 
one  man  what  he  did  for  100,000.  Hon- 
orary citizenship  for  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg will  give  us  the  diplomatic  lever- 
age we  need  to  pursue  this  matter 
with  the  Soviets,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  do  this,  tenaciously,  with  the 
same  motivation  and  success  with 
which  Raoul  Wallenberg  acted  so 
many  years  ago.  We  must  not  allow 
the  Soviets  to  bury  him  or  his 
memory,  which  is  so  very  much  alive 
to  all  of  us  today. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  a  true  hero.  He 
has  proven  that  the  himian  spirit  is 
capable  of  achieving  great  things,  for 
no  personal  gain.  It  is  by  his  act  of 
courage,  of  sacrifice,  of  selflessness, 
that  all  of  humanity  is  redeemed.  He 
did  more  than  save  thousands  of  lives. 
He  was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  symbol 
of  hope  to  millions  who  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  tyrants.  HLs  very  name  is  a 
ray  of  light  illuminating  the  darlcness 
and  the  depths  of  those  who  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in  World 
War  II.  and  who  suffer  now  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  oppressors. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  has  symbolized  all 
of  this  for  the  past  40  years.  His  con- 
tribution to  civilization  is  Immeas- 
urable and,  while  we  honor  him  with 
our  citizenship,  we  too  should  be  hon- 
ored that  he  chose  to  act  on  our 
behalf. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this 
effort.  I  particularly  appreciate  the 
wonderful  leadership  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lantos),  and  I  appreciate  all  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  cospon- 
sored  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subconunittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zou).- 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  220  proclaims  Raoul 
Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  U.S.  cit- 
izen and  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  ascertain  from  the 
Soviet  Union  Mr.  Wallenberg's  where- 
abouts and  to  take  any  necessary  steps 
to  secure  his  freedom  If  he  is  found  to 
be  alive. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  as  the 
subcommittee  chairman  during  hear- 
ings on  this  Joint  resolution,  liefore 
which,  of  course,  appeared  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lantos), 
who  deserves  the  praises  that  have 
been  heaped  on  him  today.  We  held 
the  hearings  to  hear  the  testimony  di- 
rectly of  the  heroic  actions  and  ulti- 
mately the  very  courageous  actions 
taken  by  Mr.  Wallenberg  to  protect 
the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Hun- 
garian Jews. 

Mr.  Wallenberg  took  those  actions  in 
almost  reclLless  disregard  of  his  own 
safety.  He  took  those  steps  because  he 
was  deeply  moved  uy  the  plight  that 


was  exhibited  by  these  people,  and 
even  though  he  was  not  an  American 
citizen  and  had  no  direct  contact  with 
the  American  Government,  the  ac- 
tions he  did  take  were  not  only  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  but  were, 
of  course,  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
free  nations  in  trying  to  protect  the 
lives  of  people  who  were  then  op- 
pressed. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  markup,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  did  bring  up  some 
concerns  that  he  had  with  resr>ect  to 
the  nature  of  the  tribute.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  need  to  memorial- 
ize this  gentleman  and  to  give  some 
evidence  of  the  highest  regard  that 
this  Nation  has  for  his  heroic  actions, 
but  the  gentleman  frora  Kentucky  was 
concerned  then,  and  is  concerned 
today,  with  the  nature  of  the  tribute. 

The  use  of  the  bestowal  of  honorary 
American  citizenship  is  one  which  has 
only  been  done  once  before  in  our  his- 
tory, and  that  was  with  respect  to 
Winston  Churchill  whose  mother,  of 
course,  was  an  American  citizen. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky's 
concern  was  that  this  might  then 
become  a  tribute  or  an  honor  which 
we  would  confer  frequently  and  per- 
haps to  people  who  may  not  have 
taken  the  kinds  of  actions  which  Mr. 
Wallenberg  took. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  feels  that  if  honorary 
U.S.  citizenship  is  to  be  awarded  and  if 
the  House  is  to  take  this  action  (be- 
cause of  an  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  able  to  put  in  the 
resolution,  at  the  full  committee,  this 
resolution  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
precedential  action).  I  do  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  feel  that  there  is 
no  person  more  worthy  of  this  honor 
than  this  gentleman,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. 

And  if  he  is  alive— and  we  all  hope 
he  is— I  believe  the  action  the  House 
will  take  could  help  locate  him  and. 
upon  that  fact,  help  to  free  him  and  to 
return  him  to  his  homeland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion despite  my  reservations. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pen- 
wick).  

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose that  today  we  are  taking  one  of 
those  rare  actions  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud,  one  which  will  make  it  clear 
not  only  to  this  country  but,  as  my 
colleagues  have  said,  to  many  coun- 
tries around  the  world,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  take  a  stand  and  at  least 
to  speak  for  principles  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  important,  for  those  values 
for  which  so  many  sacrifices  have  been 
made  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  an  honor  for  a  man  whose  de- 
termination and  courage  saved  the 
lives  of  so  many  people.  It  is  an  honor 


for  us  also,  as  Americans,  that  he 
should  Join  us  in  this  honorary  citizen- 
ship. He  acted  against  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  world  peace  and 
freedom,  and  he  represents  the  high- 
est ideals  toward  which  we  can  hope  to 
strive. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  believe 
that  we  have  taken  actions  in  our  lives 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves and  to  speak  for  Justice.  But 
how  many  of  us  have  sacrificed  our 
own  personal  fortimes  and  endangered 
our  lives  in  the  defense  of  the  perse- 
cuted? There  are  not  many  people  who 
can  say  that  they  have  done  what  this 
man  has  done.  He  left  a  comfortable 
life  in  his  native  home  and  endangered 
his  life  in  order  to  save  thousands  of 
individuals.  Those  who  worked  with 
Raoul  Wallenberg  were  instilled  with 
the  same  fearlessness.  We  have  among 
our  Members  of  Congress  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
who  also  endangered  his  life  in  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Wallenberg.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Tom  Lantos. 

During  those  terrible  war  years, 
many  people  in  this  world  did  not 
object  to  the  atrocities  that  were  com- 
mitted around  them. 

□  1245 

Only  when  their  own  religious, 
racial,  or  ethnic  group  was  singled  out 
for  harm  did  they  raise  their  voices  in 
protest.  Wallenberg  did  not  wait  for 
his  own  security  to  be  threatened.  He 
volunteered  to  act  on  behalf  of  man- 
kind. 

The  great  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov 
said  last  year,  in  discussing  the  plight 
of  those  in  prison  or  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals or  exile  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
that— 

Our  only  protection  is  the  spotlight  of 
public  attention  on  our  fate  by  friends 
around  the  world. 

The  least  that  we  can  do  for  Raoul 
Wallenberg  is  to  focus  attention  on  his 
case.  By  making  him  an  honorary 
American  citizen,  our  State  E>epart- 
ment  can  pursue  his  case  more  aggres- 
sively. 

I  think  we  must  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
pened to  this  man.  Raoul  Wallenberg 
was  a  true  hero,  a  hero  in  the  classic 
mold,  and  this  savage  century  has  pro- 
duced few  to  match  him. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Joined  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
Tom  Lantos  of  California  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  make  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg an  honorary  American  citizen, 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Its  passage  will  increase  the  interna- 
tional pressure  needed  to  have  the  So- 
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viets  reopen  the  Wallenberg  case.  As 
an  honorary  American  citizen,  Raoul 
Wallenberg  will  receive  the  attention 
he  deserves  from  our  Government. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  itnow. 
Raoul  Wallenberg  was  a  Swedish  dip- 
lomat A^igr.cH  to  the  Swedish  Lega- 
tion in  BudapcFt,  Hungary,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Government. 
His  work  was  secretly  funded  by  the 
War  Refugee  Board.  He  was  responsi- 
ble for  saving  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews  between 
July  1944  and  January  1945.  On  Janu- 
ary 17,  1945,  he  was  arrested  by  Soviet 
authorities  and  imprisoned.  He  has 
not  t)een  heard  from  since.  Despite  the 
announcement  by  Soviet  authorities 
that  Wallenberg  had  died  in  1947,  nu- 
merous reports  from  former  prisoners 
have  provided  evidence  that  he  was 
seen  alive  as  recently  as  1975. 

Wallenberg's  actions  in  Europe  were 
a  unique  contribution  to  himianity 
during  those  dark  days  of  the  holo- 
caust. Our  efforts  to  determine  the 
fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to 
honor  him  and  offer  him  some  solace 
if  he  is  alive  will  be  a  modest  gesture 
to  this  man  and  the  humanitarian 
ideals  for  which  he  was  willing  to  risk 
his  life. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lantos)  who 
has  worked  so  tirelessly  championing 
the  cause  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
who  has  expressed,  indeed,  those  sen- 
timents of  gratitude  that  all  of  us  here 
feel  for  the  great  work  of  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg. Mr.  Lantos  has,  indeed,  been 
our  conscience  to  do  justice.  I  applaud 
him  and  his  efforts. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
rare  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
only  the  second  time  in  our  national 
life  that  we  are  going  to  honor  a  man 
with  the  highest  tribute  that  this 
Nation  can  bestow,  honorary  citizen- 
ship. Only  Winston  Churchill  has  ever 
before  received  this  honor,  together 
with  the  gratitude  and  recognition  of 
the  American  people  and,  indeed, 
people  who  are  committed  to  freedom 
across  this  planet,  for  his  inestimable 
contributions  to  the  preservation  of 
free  and  open  societies. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  colleagues 
who  preceded  me  repeatedly  empha- 
sized that  this  is  a  nonprecedential, 
extraordinary  act,  because  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  an  unprecedented 
and  extraordinary  human  being.  We 
are  talking  about  a  wealthy,  young 
Swede  living  in  the  comfort  and 
luxury  and  security  of  neutral  Stock- 
holm, who  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  went  to  war-torn  Hungary  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  defending  lives 
there,  of  putting  his  own  frail  body  be- 
tween the  intended  innocent  victims 
and  the  Nazi  war  machine,  and  suc- 
ceeded with  a  degree  of  creativity  and 


heroism  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  history  in  saving  100,000  human 
beings,  only  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment for  three  and  one-half  decades  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Gulag  Archipelago  where  he  prob- 
ably is  today  as  we  are  honoring  him. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  have  received  incredible 
support  from  my  Republican  friends 
and  colleagues,  for  which  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful.  I  have  received  lui- 
precendented  help  and  support  from 
my  fellow  Democrats,  both  here  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body.  I  want  to 
publicly  acluiowledge  my  debt  to  one 
person  in  particular,  my  wife,  Annette, 
who  is  the  founder  of  the  Internation- 
al Free  Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee, 
without  whose  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation and  perseverance  this  cculd  not 
have  happened. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  of  us  have  come  together 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation,  which 
should  be  an  indication  to  our  enemies 
that,  while  occasionally  we  have  our 
disagreements  and  disputes,  when  it 
comes  to  fundamental  principles  the 
American  people  stand  as  one.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
now  have  the  obligation  to  raise  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  highest  level 
the  case  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  the 
Russians  have  an  obligation,  if  he  is 
alive,  to  let  him  go  free,  and,  should 
he  no  longer  be  with  us,  to  finally 
come  clean  and  tell  the  truth  of  what, 
in  fact,  happened  to  this  man  who  has 
made  all  of  us  proud  to  be  members  of 
the  human  race. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  weU 
and  his  lovely  and  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted wife,  Annette,  liecause  the  two 
of  them  together,  long  liefore  the  gen- 
tleman's arrival  in  these  Halls,  foctised 
international  attention  on  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  plight  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. Their  magnificent  efforts  are 
crowned  today.  Not  only  do  we  honor 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  we  honor  ourselves 
as  well  by  adopting  this  resolution. 
Hopefully,  too,  perhaps  our  action  will 
help  to  save  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  220, 
which  bestows  honorary  citizenship  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  who  almost  single- 
handedly  was  responsible  for  saving 
100,000  Hungarian  Jews  from  Nazi 
death  camps  during  World  War  II. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 
Raoul  Wallenberg  would  join  Winston 


Churchill  as  only  the  second  foreign 
national  to  be  so  honored..  As  Church- 
ill richly  deserved  his  citizenship.'  so 
does  Wallenberg  deserve  his.  His  name 
is  not  a  household  word,  but  his  deeds 
show  him  to  be  the  rarest  kind  of 
hero,  one  who,  day  in  and  day  out. 
risked  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of 
others  he  did  not  know  and  in  whose 
country  he  had  never  lived.  He  is  an 
international  hero  and  an  Inspiration 
to  all  humanity. 

Wallenberg  did  his  work  with  the 
most  uncertain  of  tools:  His  status  as  a 
neutral  diplomat,  and  his  personal 
courage.  He  used  those  tools  as  well  as 
they  could  be  used,  almost  beyond 
conception.  In  a  frantic,  wartime  situa- 
tion charged  with  prejudice  and  fear, 
he  managed  to  convince  hostile  au- 
thorities to  respect  Swedish  protective 
passports  he  distributed.  At  times,  he 
even  managed  to  intimidate  those  with 
power  of  life  and  death  over  him  and 
over  those  he  saved.  He  prevented  the 
massacre  of  70,000  residents  of  Buda- 
pest's Jewish  ghetto  by  the  Hungarian 
Nazis,  the  Arrow  Cross,  by  threatening 
the  German  commander  in  the  city 
with  eventual  hanging  as  a  war  crimi- 
nal if  he  did  not  stop  it.  The  German 
general  did  as  Wallenberg  requested. 

We  do  not  know  Wallenberg's  fate. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in 
1945.  he  may  have  died  in  a  Soviet 
prison,  or  he  may  remain  alive  in  one. 
The  Soviets  have  claimed  he  died  in 
1947».Yet  reports  persist  that  he  was 
alive  much  later,  even  in  January  of 
this  year. 

This  resolution  gives  Wallenberg,  if 
alive,  no  additional  legal  rights  under 
U.S.  or  international  law,  according  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Yet  I  hope  it  can  give 
the  quest  for  accurate  information 
about  his  fate  even  more  urgency,  and 
aid  our  continuing  efforts  to  find  him. 

As  sponsor  of  a  resolution  adopted 
last  year  to  honor  Wallenberg,  I  have 
long  been  familiar  with  his  story.  Now 
perhaps  we  can  come  closer  to  giving 
that  story  an  ending. 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  his  distinguished 
wife,  Annette,  for  their  unflagging 
leadership  in  this  historically  signifi- 
cant cause. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Rodino),  chairman  of  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee,  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

On  rare  occasions  in  human  history, 
extraordinary  circumstances  have 
brought  about  unique  acts  of  heroism 
by  brave  individuals.  World  War  II 
was  such  an  occasion.  Hungary  in  1944 
provided     the     circumstances.     And 
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Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  young  Swede,  was 
the  unique  and  courageous  individual. 

Wallenberg's  heroic  actions  are  cred- 
ited with  having  delivered  over  90.000 
Jews  from  near  certain  death  in  the 
insane  waning  months  of  Nazi  rule. 
Yet,  instead  of  receiving  the  acclaim 
and  honor  due  a  person  of  such  fan- 
tastic accomplishment,  he  was  appar- 
ently imprisoned  by  Soviets  when  they 
took  control  of  Budapest.  According  to 
Soviet  accounts,  the  young  Wallenberg 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  a  Soviet 
prison  in  1947.  Were  this  the  end  of 
the  story,  it  would  be  a  tragic  and  in- 
excusable end  to  the  life  of  a  man  who 
had  risked  so  much  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  others. 

But  this  was  not  the  last  to  be  heard 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Reports  began 
to  emerge  that  this  almost  legendary 
individual  was  not  dead,  but  living  in 
captivity  in  the  Soviet  Union's  shame- 
ful Oulag.  The  Soviet  Union  compla- 
cently denies  such  accounts,  yet  pro- 
vides no  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Perhaps  ashamed  to  admit 
their  treatment  of  this  fine  man,  or 
perhaps  shamelessly  flouting  world 
opinion,  Soviet  leaders  have  main- 
tained their  account  of  his  death,  and 
provided  nothing  else. 

We  cannot  allow  the  matter  to  rest 
as  it  is.  We  in  the  Congress  must  act 
now  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power  to 
seek  a  legal,  diplomatic  means  to 
rescue  Wallenberg  if  he  is  alive,  Just  as 
he  used  every  possible  means  to  rescue 
Jews  from  Hungary.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  resolution,  and 
persist  in  our  efforts  to  save  this 
savior  of  thousands. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Fraitk). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  very  dedi- 
cated and  inspiring  work  of  Congress- 
man Lantos  and  of  his  wife,  who 
reaUy,  I  think,  have  given  us  all  an  op- 
portunity to  Join  in  a  moment  of 
which  the  House  can  be  proud. 

By  honoring  Raoul  Wallenberg  we 
are  doing  two  things.  First  of  all,  we 
are  paying  an  unusual  tribute  to  an 
extraordinary  human  being,  a  man 
who,  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
described  his  work,  performed  an  ex- 
traordinary feat  on  behalf  of  human- 
ity. Second,  we  honor  a  man  who  was 
one  of  the  genuine  heroes  of  the  holo- 
caust, and  we  do  a  unique  act  today 
because  we  are  dealing  with  a  uniquely 
terrible  act,  the  holocaust.  It  is  appro- 
priate, I  think,  that  we  take  this  ex- 
traordinary and  unique  action  on 
behalf  of  this  individual,  both  to 
honor  him  and,  by  so  honoring  him.  to 
express  our  determination  that  that 
terrible  event  will  never  happen  again. 
Finally,  we  put  whatever  pressure  can 
then  be  put,  hooetujlv.  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 


As  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  liAirros)  said,  they  barbarously 
rewarded  one  of  the  great  acts  of  com- 
passion in  human  history  with  arrest, 
imprisoimient,  and  with  an  attempt  to 
make  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  time  a 
nonperson.  Today,  we  do  what  we  can 
to  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  close  its 
persecution  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman). 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  220,  which 
proclaims  Raoul  Wallenberg  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
quests that  the  President  ascertain  his 
whereabouts  and  secure  his  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki):  our 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brooktteu));  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiifo);  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugees  and  International  Law,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi);  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish),  for 
their  efforts  in  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  today. 

We  have  long  awaited  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  honor,  and 
secure  a  commitment  to  locate  and 
aid  Raoul  Wallenberg.  During  the 
96th  Congress,  some  of  us  were  privi- 
leged to  work  for  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation honoring  Mr.  Wallenberg.  We 
owe  particular  thanks  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Laktos)  and  wife  Annette  for  the 
outstanding  work  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  220, 
which  is  directed  toward  fulfilling  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  humanitarians  of  the  world. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  has  often  been 
called  "the  lost  hero  of  the  holocaust." 
He  succeeded  in  securing  passports  for 
some  30.000  Jews  in  Budapest  in  1944, 
which  permitted  them  to  leave  the 
country  and  escape  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis.  It  has  been  reported  that 
more  than  100,000  Jews  were  able  to 
escape  persecution  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Wallenberg's  mission  in  Budapest 
was  due  in  part  to  a  request  from  the 
American  Refugee  Board.  Entering 
Hungary  in  July  of  1944  as  Sweden's 
First  Secretary  at  the  Legation  in  Bu- 
dapest, he  courageously  worked  to 
rescue  thousands  of  Jews  from  the 
Nazis  until  his  disappearance  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  January  of  1945. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  reported  that  Wallenberg 
had  been  taken  into  "protective  custo- 
dy." Two  years  later,  in  1947.  the  Sovi- 


ets announced  that  Wallenberg  "must 
have  died"  diu±ig  the  fighting  in  Bu- 
dapest. During  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry 
received  several  reports  from  former 
prisoners  of  war  who  claimed  to  have 
seen  or  heard  of  Wallenberg  while  in 
prison  in  Moscow.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment then  revised  its  statement,  saying 
that  Wallenberg  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  died  in  1947. 

The  family  of  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
along  with  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  his  case,  do  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Raoul  Wallenberg  might  still  be 
alive.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
Soviet  Union  has,  by  its  lack  of  coop- 
eration, violated  the  Helsinki  accords, 
in  which  it  agreed  to  protect  the 
human  rights  of  its  citizens. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  his  humanitarian 
concerns.  Indeed,  it  is  so  widely  ac- 
knowledged that  Wallenberg  acted  out 
of  a  passion  for  humanity  that  in  1949 
Albert  Einstein  recommended  that 
Raoul  Wallenberg  be  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Surely  our  Nation 
should  recognize  and  reward  these 
outstanding  qualities,  and  further  ac- 
Imowledge  Wallenberg  by  insisting 
that  the  Soviet  Union  provide  us  with 
information  regarding  his  where- 
abouts, in  the  name  of  humanitarian 
concern. 

Thirty-six  years  have  passed  since 
Raoul  Wallenberg  disappeared  in  Bu- 
dapest. Let  us  wait  no  longer  to  honor 
and  seek  the  freedom  of  this  great  hu- 
manitarian. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

D  1300 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  BONKER). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  220,  as  amended, 
granting  honorary  U.S.  citizenship  to 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  requesting  the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet 
Union  Mr.  Wallenberg's  whereabouts 
and  to  take  steps  to  secure  his  free- 
dom. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Orgsuiiza- 
tions  last  session  conducted  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  disappear- 
ances. At  that  time  we  identified  the 
Raoul  Wallenberg  case  as  a  human 
rights  problem  as  it  related  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  disappeared  persons.  The 
subcommittee  conducted  several  hear- 
ings, and  the  full  committee  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lantos)  and 
his  wife.  While  they  spoke  eloquently 
for  themselves  and  their  own  personal 
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experience  under  Nazi  occupation  in 
Hungary,  I  think  they  spoke  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jewish  people  who  ex- 
perienced a  different  fate.  But  none- 
theless, we  have  raised  this  case,  this 
courageous,  wonderful  person's  name, 
and  to  grant  him  honorary  citizenship 
I  think  will  give  our  Government  an 
opportunity  to  renew  its  efforts  to 
secure  Raoul  Wallenberg's  identity 
and  possible  release  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, which  I  chair,  first  raised  the 
issue  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  in  the  96th 
Congress.  I  asked  then.  Why  is  it  a 
crime  to  have  saved  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives?  Wallenberg's  disappearance  in 
January  1945  after  the  Russians  had 
captured  Budapest  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cases  of  the  phenomenon  of  disappear- 
ances. The  Soviets  insist  that  he  died 
in  1947.  but  over  the  ensuing  3  decades 
there  have  been  reports  that  Wallen- 
berg is  alive  and  in  a  Soviet  prison. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
American  War  Refugee  Board  and  the 
World  Jewish  Congress,  Swedish  diplo- 
mat Raoul  Wallenberg  went  to  Buda- 
pest in  1944  after  the  Nazis  began  de- 
porting Hungary's  700,000  Jews  to  ex- 
termination camps.  Working  personal- 
ly for  7  months,  Wallenljerg  is  credited 
with  saving  about  100,000  Hungarian 
Jews  from  extermination. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  we  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  434,  to 
honor  Raoul  Wallenberg,  and  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Madrid  Con- 
ference on  Seciuity  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  urge  consideration  of  the 
case  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  at  that 
meeting,  and  to  request  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  take  all  possible  ac- 
tions to  obtain  information  concerning 
his  present  status  and  secure  his  re- 
lease. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  434 
passed  the  House  on  October  2,  1980. 
and  the  Senate  on  November  19,  1980. 
Today,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pass 
House  Joint  Resolution  220  as  amend- 
ed. I  want  to  specially  commend  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Tom  Lantos, 
for  his  work  and  sponsorship  of  this 
resolution.  He  and  his  wife,  Annette, 
must  be  commended  for  their  continu- 
ing efforts  to  find  the  whereabouts  of 
our  genuine  hero  of  this  generation. 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  honor  that  I 
Join  with  my  good  friend,  Tom  Lantos, 
in  supporting  and  cosponsoring  House 
Joint  Resolution  220,  bestowing  hon- 
orary citizenship  upon  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. It  is  an  unprecedented  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  House  that  we 
give  this  recognition,  the  highest 
within  our  Nation's  power  for  a  non- 
citizen,  to  this  distinguished  citizen  of 
Sweden  and,  truly,  of  the  world. 

The  action   we   take   today   carries 
many  meanings.  It  conveys  the  belated 


acknowledgment  and  gratitude  of  the 
United  States  for  the  heroic  actions 
taken  by  Wallenberg  at  the  request  of 
then  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
an  association  which  may  well  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  It 
recognizes  the  debt  which  all  free 
people  owe  to  one  whose  work  saved 
the  lives  of  over  100,000  innocent  vic- 
tims of  totalitarianism.  It  sends  a 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States  has  not  forgotten  its 
historic  commitment  to  human  rights, 
a  voice  which  seems  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  recent  cacaphony  of  arms  build- 
up and  the  new  cold  war.  Finally,  it 
represents  the  culmination  of  years  of 
effort  by  Tom  and  Annette  Lantos  in 
raising  the  consciousness,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  work  and  the  plight 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

The  story  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  is 
one  of  courage,  devotion,  and  supreme 
humanitarianism.  While  those  such  as 
he  lie  imprisoned,  no  one  can  be  truly 
free.* 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out history  certain  unique  individuals 
have  willingly  sacrificed  much  to  save 
their  fellow  man.  In  my  Judgment, 
Raoul  WaUenberg  is  one  such  individ- 
ual. 

In  the  darkest  hours  of  World  War 
II,  when  much  of  the  world  attempted 
to  ignore  the  Nazis'  atrocities,  this 
young  Swedish  diplomat  came  forth, 
at  great  personal  risk,  and  sacrificed 
his  freedom  so  that  thousands  of 
fellow  hxmMin  beings  could  be  saved 
from  extermination. 

Like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
Raoul  Wallenberg  could  have  spent 
the  war  in  comfort  and  safety.  In- 
stead, he  choose  to  give  up  this  safety 
by  traveling  to  war  torn  Hungary, 
where  he  printed  thousands  of  Swed- 
ish passports  of  his  own  design  and 
began  literaUy  pulling  Jews  off  the 
cattle  trains  bound  for  Auschwitz 
claiming  them  as  Swedish  citizens. 

And,  when  confronted  with  threats 
to  his  own  life,  Wallenberg  would  re- 
spond, "Siu^,  it  gets  a  little  scary, 
sometimes.  But  for  me  there  is  no 
choice.  I  have  taL:en  on  this  assign- 
ment and  I  would  never  be  able  to  go 
back  to  Stockholm  without  knowing 
inside  myself  I  had  done  all  a  man 
could  do  to  save  as  many  Jews  as  possi- 
ble." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is  now  aware 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg's  tireless  efforts 
and  ceaseless  dedication.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  even  now.  more  than  30 
years  later,  we  are  still  waiting  to 
thank  him  for  his  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments. 

While  the  Russians  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  died  many  years  ago,  a 
number  of  people  who  have  survived 
the  horrors  of  Russian  prison  life  in 
recent  years,  claim  to  know  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  lives. 


I  believe  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
solve  this  mystery  siirrounding  Raoul 
Wallenberg's  fate,  and  I  believe  we 
must  do  whatever  we  can,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  to  determine  what  hap- 
pened to  this  great  humanitarian. 

Had  Raoul  Wallenberg  decided  to 
safeguard  only  his  own  freedom,  thou- 
sands of  Hungarian  Jews  would  not 
have  survived  the  Nazi  holocaust,  as 
we  all  know,  one  of  those  survivors  is 
with  us  here  today— Congressman  Tom 
Lantos— and  he  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  and  his  dedication 
to  this  noble  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Raoul  Wallenberg  is 
the  lost  hero  of  the  holocaust.  He  re- 
mains a  living  legend  for  the  Jews  of 
Budapest.  Few  men  have  ever  done  so 
much  to  save  so  many.  We  must  not 
let  the  world  forget  the  horrors  of  the 
holocaust  nor  the  accomplishments  of 
this  courageous  man. 

Let  us  hope  that  1  day  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  this  rare  human  being. 
I  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
this  legislation  (H.J.  Res.  220)  which 
will  not  only  honor  this  brave  and 
humane  man,  but  will  reaffirm  our 
own  country's  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  Raoul  Wallenberg  sacri- 
ficed so  much.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  swift  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 220  making  the  Swedish  hero 
Raoul  Wallenberg  an  honorary  Ameri- 
can citizen.  I  believe  that  oiu-  approv- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  220  this 
afternoon  would  s*»r.d  a  very  clear  mes- 
sage to  Soviet  authorities  who  I  accuse 
of  deliberately  withholding  informa- 
tion relevant  to  lAi.  Wallenberg's  con- 
tinued existence.  It  would  relay  to 
these  officials  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  unwilling  to  sit  idly  by  while  a  great 
injustice  is  being  perpetrated  against 
an  individual  whose  only  crime  should 
have  made  him  a  hero  of  epic  stature. 
I  know  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  distinguished  Chamber 
share  my  commitment  to  ascertaining 
the  truth  concerning  Wallenberg's 
whereabouts  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
approve  the  resolution  before  us  and 
thereby  provide  the  vehicle  through 
which  this  country's  investigation  can 
proceed.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  220.  which 
would  grant  honorary  U.S.  citizenship 
to  Raoul  Wallenberg.  As  many  of  us 
know.  Raoul  Wallenberg  embarked  on 
an  effort  to  save  the  lives  of  Jews 
threatened  by  the  Nazis  in  Hungary 
during  the  Second  World  War.  He  re- 
ceived support  for  his  mission  from 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  American 
War  Refugee  Board,  and  from  his 
homeland  of  Sweden.  He  succeeded  in 
helping  200,000  Jews  escape  the  Nazi 
death  camps. 
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Mr.  Wallenberg  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  the  Soviets  in  1945,  and  has 
not  been  heard  from  since.  In  1957, 
the  Soviet  authorities  notified  the 
Swedish  Government  that  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg had  died  in  prison  in  1947.  As  late 
as  last  January,  however,  former  pris- 
oners have  reported  seeing  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg in  Soviet  prisons. 

Mr.  Wallenberg  is  a  true  hero,  to 
whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  an 
outstanding  act  of  courage  and  sacri- 
fice in  a  moment  of  great  danger  to 
Jews  arid  to  us  all.  The  Soviets'  rea- 
sons for  imprisoning  him  are 
unfathomable.  I  hope  that  in  granting 
citizenship  to  Mr.  Wallenberg  we  will 
communicate  to  the  Soviets  the  depth 
of  our  concern  and  increase  our  lever- 
age in  securing  his  release. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  to  Tom  Lantos,  who  has 
been  the  conscience  of  this  House,  and 
of  our  country,  on  this  issue.  Because 
of  his  efforts,  we  are  taking  a  step  that 
should  have  been  done  a  long  time 
ago.  Our  vote  today  is  a  tribute  to  Tom 
and  his  wife.  Annette,  who  have  devot- 
ed themselves  so  tirelessly  to  ascer- 
taining the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 220,  legislation  which  would 
bestow  honorary  U.S.  citizenship  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  capture 
and  subsequent  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Wallenberg  was  one  of  the  great  inter- 
national tragedies  of  World  War  II.  He 
arrived  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  the 
summer  of  1944  on  a  mission  of  mercy. 
While  posted  as  First  Secretary  of  the 
Swedish  Legation,  Wallenberg's  pur- 
pose in  being  in  Hungary  was  to  direct 
efforts  aimed  at  saving  Jews  from  Nazi 
extermination  camps.  While  precise 
figures  are  not  obtainable,  it  is  likely 
that  Wallenberg  gave  direct  protection 
to  at  least  20.000  Jews  through  the  issu- 
ance of  protective  passports,  and, 
through  diplomatic  means,  saved 
100,000  more.  These  efforts,  which 
should  have  earned  Wallenberg  the 
thanks  and  praise  of  humanity,  were 
instead  rewarded  with  imprisonment 
and  perhaps  death  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  last  36  years,  various  individ- 
uals, groups,  and  governments  have  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  the  truth  about 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Wallenberg 
after  he  presented  himself  to  a  Soviet 
street  patrol  in  Budapest  on  January 
13.  1945.  These  efforts  have  not  been 
successful  because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  chosen  not  to  cooperate  with 
them.  Since  Mr.  Wallenberg  under- 
took his  mission  in  large  part  because 
of  a  request  by  the  American  War  Ref- 
ugee Board,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  a  special  obligation  to  dem- 
onstrate its  concern  to  the  Soviets 
over  the  handling  of  the  Wallenberg 


case.  For  that  reason,  I  cosponsored 
House  Joint  Resolution  220  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  it.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lantos)  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  their  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  House  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
220  will  generate  a  level  of  interna- 
tional publicity  sufficient  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Russians  to  contin- 
ue to  less  than  fully  disclose  the  facts 
on  the  Wallenberg  matter.* 
•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
220.  which  will  grant  honorary  Ameri- 
can citizenship  to  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
Mr.  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat, 
is  responsible  for  saving  thousands  of 
Hungarian  Jews  from  extermination 
in  Nazi  concentration  camps.  Soon 
after  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Hunga- 
ry in  1945.  Mr.  Wallenberg  disap- 
peared and  he  has  not  been  seen  nor 
heard  from  since  that  time. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  join  Representa- 
tive Lantos  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation. American  citizenship  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  the  au- 
thority to  formally  approach  the 
Soviet  Union  for  information  on  Mr. 
Wallenberg's  fate.  At  this  time,  we  do 
not  know  if  Mr.  Wallenberg  is  dead  or 
alive  even  though  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  claimed  that  Mr.  Wallenberg 
died  in  prison  in  1947.  Several  former 
inmates  of  Soviet  prisons  have  claimed 
that  they  saw  or  heard  of  a  Swedish 
prisoner  by  the  name  of  Wallenberg— 
who  is  still  alive. 

I  find  the  Soviet  Government's 
arrest  and  detention  of  Mr.  Wallen- 
berg to  be  reprehensible.  I  find  it  even 
more  distressing  that  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials refuse  to  provide  the  free  world 
with  details  of  Mr.  Wallenberg's  fate. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Swed- 
ish Government  for  its  efforts  to 
obtain  information  on  Mr.  Wallenberg. 
Their  efforts  have  been  consistent  and 
untiring.  However,  the  United  States, 
as  a  world  power  can  exert  even  great- 
er influence  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment once  Wallenberg  is  an  American 
citizen. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Judiciary  Committee  chair- 
man. Peter  Rodino,  and  his  staff  for 
promptly  reporting  this  legislation  to 
the  full  House.  I  also  want  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  efforts  of 
the  Members  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Exa- 
bassies  in  Sweden  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  Soviet  Government  to 
release  information  about  Wallen- 
berg's fate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  220.« 


•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  which 
would  confer  honorary  citizenship  on 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  Raoul  Wallenberg 
is  clearly  one  of  the  century's  great 
heroes.  During  a  time  of  unspeakable 
horror  Raoul  Wallenberg  stepped  for- 
ward and  risked  his  life  and  his  free- 
dom to  aid  the  imperiled  Jews  of  Hun- 
gary. Raoul  Wallenberg's  courage  was 
all  too  rare  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  holocaust  but  his  example  demon- 
strates that  individual  courageous 
acts,  like  Wallenberg's,  could  have 
saved  countless  Jewish  lives.  He,  and 
he  alone,  was  perhaps  responsible  for 
saving  100.000  Jews. 

Wallenberg  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
his  courageous  acts.  He  was  arrested 
by  Soviet  occupation  authorities  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  whisked 
off  to  exile  somewhere  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I*ress  reports  now  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  officer  who  ordered  the 
arrest  of  Wallenberg  was  none  other 
than  Leonid  Brezhnev.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  why  Wallenberg  was  taken  pris- 
oner but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  because  he  told  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities that  his  rescue  work  was 
done  at  the  behest  of  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  and  the  U.S.  War  Refu- 
gee Board.  For  whatever  reasons,  Wal- 
lenberg vanished  into  the  Soviet  gulag 
and  has  only  been  seen  on  a  handful 
of  occasions  since. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Wal- 
lenberg may  still  be  alive.  Accordingly 
this  resolution  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  In  bestowing  honorary  citizen- 
ship to  Wallenberg  we  are  telling  the 
Soviet  Government  that  we  are  deeply 
concerned  with  his  fate.  If  he  is  alive, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  go  home.  If  he 
is  dead,  we  must  know  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  and  the  reasons 
for  his  imprisonment.  I  am  proud  to 
support  this  resolution.  In  conferring 
citizenship  on  this  great  man,  we  not 
only  honor  Wallenberg,  we  also  bring 
credit  to  our  own  country.* 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
holocaust  in  Europe  was  a  time  of 
horror  that  all  of  us  pray  will  never 
recur— and  yet  it  will  never  end, 
either.  The  memory  of  the  atrocities 
that  occurred,  the  images  of  a  world 
seemingly  gone  mad,  have  been  em- 
bedded in  our  national  consciousness, 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Neither  will  we  forget  the  accounts 
of  heroism  and  honor  with  which  the 
victims  of  the  holocaust,  and  those 
who  sought  to  rescue  them,  defied  the 
siege  of  terror. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget.  The  les- 
sons of  that  horrible  era  are  too  vital— 
they  strike  too  close  to  the  essence  of 
modem  society— for  us  to  let  them 
fade  with  time. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
want  the  world  to  forget.  It  Is  in  their 
interest  to  obscure  the  memory  of  the 
Jewish  persecution— and  to  obliterate 
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the  record  of  valiant  struggle  waged 
by  the  Jews  of  Europe,  and  those  who 
dared  defend  them,  against  the  pur- 
veyors of  genocide. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  an  integral 
figure  in  the  drama  of  the  holocaust. 

He  was,  in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  hero.  The  son  of  a  wealthy 
Swedish  family,  he  could  have  chosen 
to  live  a  life  of  ease.  Instead  he  chose 
to  risk  his  life  in  defense  of  a  people 
with  whom  he  shared  only  the 
common  bond  of  humanity. 

Because  of  Raoul  Wallenberg's  de- 
termination and  courage,  as  many  as 
100,000  Hungarian  Jews  were  saved 
from  extermination  by  the  Nazis.  He 
demonstrated  that  defense  of  human 
life  and  liberty— regardless  of  race  or 
religion— is  the  noblest  endeavor  any 
person  can  undertake. 

What  Raoul  Wallenberg  did,  as  part 
of  a  program  conceived  by  I*resident 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  was  to  show  that 
the  love  of  freedom  can  transcend  the 
powers  of  a  totalitarian  state— that  in- 
dividual courage  and  hope  can  defeat 
the  marshaled  forces  of  repression. 

That  is  a  dangerous  message  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  admit.  It  flies  in  the 
face  of  that  nation's  own  horrible  re- 
pression of  the  Jews  and  other  dissi- 
dents, and  puts  the  lie  to  the  myth  of 
the  monolithic  worker  state. 

That  is  why  the  Soviets  arrested 
Raoul  Wallenberg  in  1945,  why  they 
reported  him  dead  in  1947,  and  why 
they  have  continually  refused  at- 
tempts to  account  for  him. 

The  Soviets  do  not  want  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg's story  to  be  told. 

And  that  is  why  we  must  make  sure 
that  the  world  does  not  forget  this 
man. 

Today's  resolution,  to  grant  Raoul 
Wallenberg  honorary  American  citi- 
zenship and  to  ask  the  President  to 
press  for  the  truth  about  his  case,  is 
an  entirely  appropriate  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  life  and  actions  exempli- 
fied the  highest  American  ideals  of 
freedom  suid  courage.  It  honors  his 
past  actions— in  the  same  way  that  the 
Congress  honored  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  for  his  heroism  and  leader- 
ship—and it  also  takes  a  very  real  step 
toward  gaining  his  freedom  in  the 
future. 

Granting  honorary  citizenship  is,  of 
course,  an  extraordinary  step.  We 
have  taken  it  today  to  honor  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  I  believe  our  Na- 
tion's highert  honor  is  the  only  fitting 
way  to  express  our  gratitude  to  a  man 
who  has  lived  according  to  its  highest 
principles.* 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  220)  as  amended. 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
AjraouNCEM Eirr  by  the  speaker  pro  tempore 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 

1,  the  Chair  aimounces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings  on  Monday, 
September  21. 

This  wUl  be  a  15-minute  vote. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  396,  nays 

2,  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  212] 
YEAS— 396 


Abtka 

Alboeu 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

AnUiony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Burton.  PhlUip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

C:happie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

cnay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laGana 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dtmcan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Brlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

E^rans(IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 


PoglietU 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Poraythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Ge](tenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (irr) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hiler 

HUlis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 


Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

I^Falce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Uvingston 

LoefHer 

Long  (LA) 

Long(lCD) 

LoU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  ( ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Bfatsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

HcCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

M(X>re 


Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murpliy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangei 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (K£) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

NAYS— 2 


Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shusler 

SUiander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowc 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

8t«nholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Wbittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH> 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Ashbrook  Hyde 

NOT  VOTING-35 


Addabbo 

Blaggi 

Blanchard 

BoUing 

Burton.  John 

Chappell 

CHausen 

Collins  (IL) 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Dellums 

Derwinski 


Doman 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Edwards  (AL) 
Evans  (GA) 
Ford  (MI) 
Garcia 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Hall,  Ralph 
Holt 
Horton 

D  1315 


Jones  (TN) 

LatU 

Moffett 

Nichols 

Pashajran 

Petri 

ReusE 

Savage 

Simon 

Wirth 

ZeferetU 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
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On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nichols  and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois 
for,  with  Mr.  Danielson  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oarcla  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Crocltett  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tetmessee  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


September  22,  1981 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  a  similar  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  ascertain 
from  the  Soviet  Union  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to 
secure  his  return  to  freedom,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  considerations. 

The   Clerk   read   the    title   of 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
S.J.  Res.  65 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  conferred 
citizenship  on  only  one  occasion  in  its  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  and  honorary  citi- 
zenship is  and  should  remain  an  extraordi- 
nary honor  not  lightly  conferred  nor  fre- 
quently granted; 

Whereas  during  World  War  II  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  Hungary,  and  httd  no 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country; 

Whereas  in  1944  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull  requested  the  cooperation  of  Sweden, 
as  a  neutral  nation,  in  protecting  the  lives 
of  Hungarian  Jews  facing  extermination  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis; 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  agreed  to  act 
at  the  behest  of  the  United  States  in  Hun- 
gary, and  went  to  Hungary  in  the  summer 
of  1944  as  Secretary  of  the  Swedish  Lega- 
tion; 


Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  extraor- 
dinary courage  and  with  total  disregard  for 
the  constant  danger  to  himself,  saved  the 
lives  of  almost  one  hundred  thousand  iimo- 
cent  men,  women,  and  children: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg,  with  funds 
and  directives  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  provided  food,  shelter,  and  medical 
care  to  those  whom  he  had  rescued; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  violation  of 
Wallenberg's  Swedish  diplomatic  immunity 
and  of  international  law,  seized  htm  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1945,  with  no  explanation  ever 
given  for  his  detention  and  subsequent  im- 
prisonment; 

Whereas  Rauol  Wallenberg  has  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  1945; 

Whereas  reports  from  prisoners  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  recent  as  January  1981, 
suggest  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  alive; 

Whereas  history  has  revealed  that  heroic 
acts  of  salvation  were  tragically  rare  during 
the  massacre  of  millions  of  innocent  human 
beings  during  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  significance  of  this  symbol  of 
man's  concern  for  his  fellow  man  has  been 
tainted  by  the  wall  of  silence  that  surrounds 
the  fate  of  Wallenberg:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SicnoN  1.  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  requested  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  ascertain  from  the 
Soviet  Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  return  to  free- 
dom. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  220)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


the 


Is 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
183,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  200,  nays 
198,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  213] 
yEAS-200 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
on  which  further  proceedings  were 
postponed  on  Monday,  September  21, 
1981,  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  considered. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
183,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  H.R.  1953, 
de  novo. 

As  previously  announced  by  the 
Chair,  pursuant  to  rule  I,  these  votes 
will  be  reduced  to  5  minutes. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT  THE 
NATIONAL  RUGBY  TEAM  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA  SHOULD  NOT 
PLAY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  Is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  183. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 


Akaka 

Foley 

Moakley 

AlbosU 

Ford(TN) 

Murtha 

Alexander 

Fowler 

Neal 

Anderson 

Prank 

Nelson 

Andrews 

Frost 

Nowak 

Annunzlo 

Puqua 

Oakar 

Aspln 

Oeldenson 

Oberstar 

AUlnson 

Gephardt 

Obey 

AuCotn 

Oilman 

Ottlnger 

BaUey  (PA) 

Ginn 

PanetU 

Barnes 

GUckman 

Patterson 

Bedell 

Gonzalez 

Pease 

Bellenson 

Goodllng 

Pepper 

Benjamin 

Gore 

Peyser 

Bingham 

Gray 

Price 

BotBS 

Green 

Pritchard 

Boland 

Guarlnl 

PurseU 

Boner 

Gunderson 

Rangel 

Senior 

HaU  (OH) 

Ratchford 

Bonker 

Hall.  Sam 

Richmond 

Bouquard 

Hamilton 

Rlnaldo 

Breaux 

HarUn 

Rodino 

Brodhead 

Hatcher 

Roe 

Brown  (CA> 

Hawkins 

Roemer 

Brown  (CO) 

Heckler 

Rose 

Brown  (OH) 

Hefner 

Rosenthal 

Burton.  Phillip 

Heftel 

RostenkowsU 

Byron 

Hertel 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Holland 

Sabo 

Clay 

Hollenbeck 

Scheuer 

Co^lho 

Howard 

Schneider 

Conable 

Hoyer 

Schroeder 

Conyers 

Hughes 

Schumer 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Seiberllng 

Cojme.  James 

Jones  (NO 

Shamansky 

Coyne.  William 

Jones  (OK) 

Shannon 

D' Amours 

Kastenmeler 

Sharp 

Daschle 

KUdee 

Smith  (lA) 

de  la  Oarza 

Kogovsek 

Smith  (PA) 

Deckard 

LaPalce 

Snowe 

DeNardls 

Lantos 

Solarz 

Derrick 

Leach 

St  Germain 

Dicks 

LeBoutmier 

Stark 

Dixon 

Lehman 

Stokes 

Donnelly 

Leland 

Studds 

Dorgan 

Lent 

Swift 

Dwyer 

Levitas 

Synar 

Dymally 

Lewis 

-raiike 

Djrson 

Long  (LA) 

Tauzln 

Early 

Long  (MD) 

Traxler 

Rrkart 

Lowry  (WA) 

UdaU 

Edgar 

Luken 

Vento 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lundlne 

Walgren 

Emery 

Markey 

Washington 

Erdahl 

Marks 

Waxman 

Ertel 

Matsul 

Weaver 

Evans (lA) 

Mattox 

Weiss 

Evans  (IN) 

MavTOules 

Whitley 

Pary 

McCloskey 

WlUiams  (MT) 

FaMxU 

McGnth 

Wolpe 

Fazio 

McHugh 

Wright 

F^nwlck 

Mica 

Wyden 

Perraro 

MlkulsU 

Tates 

PUh 

Miller  (CA) 

Yatron 

Pithlan 

MlneU 

Toung  (MO) 

Plorio 

Mlnish 

Zablocki 

Poglletu 

MltcheU  (MD) 
NAYS-198 

Anthony 

Beard 

BrinUey 

Applegate 

Benedict 

Brooks 

Archer 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

Ashbrook 

Bereuter 

Broyhlll 

Badham 

Bethune 

Burgener 

Bafalis 

Bevlll 

BuUer 

BaUey  (MO) 

BUley 

Campbell 

Barnard 

Bowen 

Carman 
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Carney 

Chappell 

C:happle 

(Hieney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Crmlg 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

E^lenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fllppo 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Gaydos 

Gingrich 

Ooldwater 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Hagedom 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

lagomarslno 

Leath 

Lee 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

MazzoU 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Myers 


Hammerschmldt  Napier 
Hance  Natcher 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Hartnett 


Hendon 

High  tower 

Hller 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 


Nelllgan 

03rien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Railsback 


Regula 

Rhodes 

RItter 

Roberts  (KB) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Senaenbrenner 

SbMM 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Strmtton 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WlUlams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Addabbo 

Biaggl 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Burton,  John 

Clausen 

Collins  (IL) 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Dellums 

DerwinsU 

DingeU 


Doman 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Edwards  (AL) 
Evans  (GA) 
Ford  (MI) 
Garcia 
Gibbons 
Hall,  Ralph 
Holt 
Horton 
Jones  (TN) 

D  1330 


LatU 

McCurdy 

Moffett 

Nichols 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Reuss 

Savage 

Simon 

Wlrth 

ZeferetU 


Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Savage. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wlrth. 
Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
HaU. 

Mr.  CRAIG  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Garcia  for, 
with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Until  f luther  notice: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  DerwinsU. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pa- 
shayan. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  McCurdy  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Latta. 


OFFICE  Ol'  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY  REAUTHORIZATION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  biU.  H.R. 
1953,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jomss)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  1953,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  electronic  device, 
and  there  were— ayes  360,  noes  42.  not 
voting  31,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  214] 
AYES— 360 


Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Burton.  PhUlip 

BuUer 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Carman 


Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  WlUiam 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey   *■ 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Eklgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 


Eidahl 

Erlenbam 

Ertel 

Evaiw(DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fary 

naoeU 


Penwick 
Perraro 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Findley 
Pish 
FIthian 
FUppo 
Florio 
FogUetU 
Foley 
Ford(TN) 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frank 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
— ^Hickman 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grey 
Green 
Guarlnl 
Gunderson 
Hagedom 
HaU  (OH) 
HaU,  Ralph 
HaU.  Sam 
HamUton 


Hammerschmldt 
Hance 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
High  tower 
HUer 
HUUs 

HoUenbeck 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaPalce 
Lagomarslno 
Lantos 
LatU 
Leach 

LeBoutaUer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Lent 
,  Levitas 
Lewis 
Uvingston 
Long  (LA) 
Long(MD) 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
LuJan 
Luken 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 


Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Broomfleld 

Cheney 

Collins  (TX) 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUip 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Dunn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (IN) 


McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mllriiljkl 

MUler(CA) 

MUler(OH) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PortCT 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

RaOsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowaki 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

NOES-42 


Goodllng 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Johnston 

Leath 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

McDonald 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Mottl 


Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

SelberUng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taoitn 

Taylor 

Tbomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUUams(MT) 

WUliams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Murtha 

Paul 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

SheU>y 

Shumway 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Stump 

WaUer 

Watklns 


NOT  VOTING-31 


Addabbo 
Biaggi 
Boggs 
Boiling 


Burton,  John 
Clausen 
Collins  (IL) 
Danielson 


DeUums 
Derwinski 
Doman 
Dougherty 
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BvBiu(OA) 

Jones  (TN) 

Reun 

Ford  (MI) 

Moffett 

Savace 

Owcia 

NeUicui 

Stanon 

HarUn 

NlchoU 

Wirth 

Hollmnd 

Putuiymn 

ZeferetU 

Holt 
Horton 

Petri 
PuneU 

Bfr.  DREIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  thlB  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Puhayan. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Retias  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Nelligan. 

Iifrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  PurseU. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  E>oman  of  California. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harldn. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Savage. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  a  similar 
Senate  bill  (S.  1210)  amending  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  because  of  the  noise,  I 
could  not  hear  exactly  what  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  bill  was. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  this  procedure  is 
taking  from  the  Speaker's  desk  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  House  the 
Senate  version  and  substituting  the 
House  version. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  which  bill  this  is?  When  the 
Clerk  was  aimouncing  the  bill,  I  could 
not  hear  exactly  which  bill  they  were 
talking  about. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
the  authorization  for  the  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Council,  1982.  It  was  a 
fixed  sum  and  is  providing  for  the 
same  authorization  as  might  be 
funded  in  1983  and  1984. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

8.  1310 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Environmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970  (40  U.S.C.  4374)  is 
amended  by  striking  ovt  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  (1,544.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.". 

MOTION  OPFKRED  BT  MH.  JOIRS  OP  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoNXS  of  North  Carolina  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  1210,  and  to  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1953,  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Council  on  Elnvlron- 
mental  Quality  during  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984." 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1953)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  AND  RELAT- 
ED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEMP  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4522)  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 


pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Peruisylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dixon). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Of  THx  comiiTm  or  thx  wholk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4522,  with  Mr.  Ratchtord  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dixon)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dixon). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1345 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  bill  provides  funding  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  and  appropriates  all  of  the  local 
revenue  collections  as  well  as  various 
Federal  funds. 

COMPARISON  WITH  BUDGET  RXSOLOTION  AND 
PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

At  the  outset,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  bill  is  below  the  President's  revised 
budget  request  by  $49.6  million  in 
both  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
and  $50.4  million  below  the  budget  res- 
olution In  both  budget  authority  and 
outlays.  Let  me  point  out  that  $36.6 
million  was  recently  authorized  in  this 
current  session  of  Congress  but  the 
budget  request  was  received  too  late 
for  consideration  by  the  conunittee.  If 
this  additional  amount  is  subsequently 
included  in  the  bill  prior  to  final 
action  by  Congress,  the  bill  will  still  be 
under  the  President's  budget  request 
and  the  budget  resolution  by  $13  mil- 
lion. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 

The  bill  includes  a  Federal  payment 
of  $300  million  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  is  the  same  level  as  was  ap- 
propriated In  fiscal  year  1981.  Other 
Federal  funds  consisting  of  $52,070,000 
as   the   Federal   contribution   to   the 
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police,  and  fire,  teachers,  and  Judges 
pension  system,  $13.5  million  for  water 
and  sewer  services  furnished  to  Feder- 
al facilities,  and  $155  million  in  Feder- 
al loans  for  the  city's  construction  pro- 
gram, are  also  included  in  the  bill. 
These  loans  are  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  at  the  going  rate  of  interest 
usually  over  a  30-year  period. 

All  of  these  Federal  funds.  Mr. 
Chairman,  total  $520,570,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  reflect  an  Increase  of 
$25,187,300  or  4.4  percent  above  the 
fiscal  year  1981  level,  but  $49.6  million 
below  the  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

DISTRICT  FUNDS 

We  recommend  a  total  of 
$1,868,658,200  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  treasury.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,657,137,100  is  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $211,521,100  is  for  capital 
outlay.  The  total  amount  of 
$1,868,658,200  reflects  a  net  increase 
of  $103,576,700  or  6  percent  above  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

EMPLOYMENT  LEVXL 

Much  is  said  about  the  number  of 
employees  on  the  District's  payroll.  I 
am  indeed  pleased  to  report  that  the 
bill  now  before  you  includes  34,261  po- 
sitions, a  reduction  of  5.4  percent  or 
1.943  positions  below  the  fiscal  year 
1981  level.  When  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  1980  level  of  39,105  posi- 
tions, the  34.261  recommended  in  this 
year's  bill  is  4.844  or  12.4  percent 
below  the  level  2  years  ago.  This  shows 
a  true  commitment  on  the  part  of  Dis- 
trict officials  to  use  their  ingenuity 
and  creativity  in  providing  essential 
services  to  all  who  live,  work,  and  visit 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  while  at  the 
same  time  paring  the  payroll. 

GOVERNMENTAL  DIRECTION  AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $84.7  million  for  the  various 
activities  funded  under  this  appropria- 
tion. An  increase  of  $85,400  to  offset 
inflationary  cost  increases  is  provided 
for  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  District's  legislative  body. 
Funds  are  included  in  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  budget  to  hire  14  additional 
employees  to  provide  a  higher  level  of 
representation  for  the  District  govern- 
ment and  to  improve  the  legal  support 
capability  of  the  office.  We  recom- 
mend the  approval  of  $290,000  for  the 
District's  share  of  the  federally 
funded  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  which  will  provide  20,000  low- 
income  households  with  cash  assist- 
ance for  inflated  home  heating  costs. 
This  program  will  be  operated 
through  the  Office  of  the  City  Admin- 
istrator. For  the  Office  of  Financial 
Management,  the  committee  recom- 
mends approval  of  $1.2  million  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  annual  citywide 
audit.  The  audits  for  fiscal  years  1979, 
1980,  and  1981  were  financed  by  the 
Temiwrary  Commission  on  Financial 


Oversight  whose  funding  authoriza- 
tion has  been  exhausted.  An  increase 
of  $600,300  for  4  permanent  and  10 
temporary  positions  Is  recommended 
for  the  Department  of  Finance  and 
Revenue  to  administer  the  newly  en- 
acted Unclaimed  Property  Act,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  3-160,  which  is 
expected  to  yield  $14  million  in  reve- 
nues for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  an  increase  of 
$373,400  and  nine  positions  for  the 
Office  of  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopment. This  office  is  responsible 
for  stimulating  new  employment  op- 
portuinlties  and  promoting  new  invest- 
ments in  the  establishment  of  new 
businesses  in  accordance  with  the 
city's  comprehensive  plan.  The  Board 
of  Elections  and  Ethics  will  oversee 
two  elections  in  fiscal  year  1982  as 
compared  to  one  in  1981,  and  an  addi- 
tional $257,300  is  recommended  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  additional  elec- 
tion. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Retire- 
ment Board  was  created  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Retirement  Reform 
Act.  Public  Law  96-122.  to  control  and 
manage  the  three  retirement  funds  for 
police  officers  and  firefighters,  judges, 
and  teachers.  Section  121(fKl)  of  that 
law  requires  the  appropriation  of  all 
funds  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  Board.  The  bill  includes  language 
appropriating  the  total  budget  request 
of  $1,348,300  for  the  operation  of  the 
Board  during  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
specifying  that  $312,700  will  be  provid- 
ed from  the  general  fund  and 
$1,035,600  from  investment  income.  To 
eliminate  any  confusion  over  what  is 
included  under  the  term  "administra- 
tive expenses,"  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded language  in  the  bill  making 
these  funds  available  for  all  fees  and 
expenses  of  the  Board,  including  but 
not  limited  to  management  fees,  legal 
fees,  and  investment  advisory  fees.  It 
seems  clear  to  the  committee  that 
through  Public  Law  96-122,  the  Con- 
gress intended  for  the  Board  to  have  a 
budget  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  pay  for 
all  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  placed  on  it  by  the 
Congress,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
funding,  with  the  understandihg  that 
the  Board's  total  budget  would  be  pro- 
vided through  the  appropriations 
process  and  thus,  be  subject  to  the 
same  congressional  scrutiny  as  the 
budgets  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  as  well  as  that  of  the  local 
courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Tort  Claims  Settlement  Au- 
thority Act  gives  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia unlimited  settlement  author- 
ity, and  consistent  with  the  policy  un- 
derlying that  law,  we  recommend 
$3,366,300  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
and  suits  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill 
also  includes  the  requested  $150,000 
for  startup  costs  to  implement  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  statehood  constitu- 


tional convention  initiative  ^proved 
by  District  voters  on  March  10,  1981. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  REGULATION 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $28.1  million  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  funded  through 
this  appropriation.  A  total  of  $2.8  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  the  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  office  is  responsible  for  producing 
the  District's  comprehensive  plan 
which  was  mandated  by  Public  Law 
93-198,  the  so-called  Home  Rule  Char- 
ter, and  the  committee  has  included 
language  in  its  report  making  it  clear 
that  ample  fundhig  has  been  provided 
for  this  purpose  and  the  committee 
therefore  expects  District  officials  to 
perform  whatever  work  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  comprehensive  plan  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  Increases 
of  $5.8  million  are  recommended  for 
various  programs  aimed  at  providing 
housing  opportunities  to  District  resi- 
dents at  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
levels.  The  committee  has  approved  $1 
million  of  the  $2  million  requested  to 
cover  various  costs  to  enable  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Housing  Finance 
Agency  to  Issue  $100  million  in  single- 
family  mortgage  revenue  bonds  which 
will  be  used  to  make  homeownershlp 
available  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
residents  of  the  District.  Proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  these  tax-exempt 
bonds  will  provide  mortgage  funds  for 
owner-occupied  housing,  including 
single-family  dwellings,  condomin- 
iums, and  tenant  sponsored  coopera- 
tives. 

The  bill  includes  the  full  request  of 
$298,000  for  the  Washington  Conven- 
tion and  Visitors  Association  which 
has  been  designated  as  the  official 
sales  organization  for  the  city's  new 
Washington  Convention  Center.  The 
$98.7  million  center  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  the  fall  of  1982  and  is  expect- 
ed to  add  3,000  to  4,000  more  Jobs 
from  additional  convention  business 
and  increase  the  District's  tax  reve- 
nues by  $15  million  to  $20  million  an- 
nually. With  the  competition  for  con- 
ventions being  what  it  Is,  District  offi- 
cials are  requested  to  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  funding  level  of 
the  association  so  that  the  center's 
full  potential  can  be  realized. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  in- 
crease of  $24,000  for  the  District's 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  increases 
of  $798,000  for  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  $109,200  for  the 
Office  of  People's  Counsel  have  also 
been  approved.  The  People's  Counsel  is 
a  law  office  that  represents  that 
ratepayers  when  a  regulated  company 
requests  a  rate  increase,  a  change  in 
service,  or  when  a  customer  has  prob- 
lems. On  the  other  hand,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  regulates  the 
companies  and  is  obligated  under  adju- 
dicatory function  to  balance  the  inter- 
est of  the  ratepayer  and  the  investors 
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but  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
represent  the  ratepayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  does 
not  recommend  the  $628,000  requested 
to  establish  the  Lottery  and  Charita- 
ble Games  Control  Board.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  the  1983 
budget  is  predicated  on  $25  million  in 
gambling  revenues.  In  denying  the  re- 
quest to  fund  the  Board,  the  commit- 
tee recognizes  that  revenues  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1983  will  not  be  forth- 
coming and  therefore  urges  the  au- 
thorizing committees  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  increasing  the  Feder- 
al pajrment  authorization  above  the 
present  $336.6  million  level  so  that 
District  officials  will  be  provided  with 
a  level  of  revenues  to  finance  future 
budgets  comparable  to  what  would 
have  been  available  through  the  gam- 
bling initiative. 

rUBUC  SARTT  AMD  JUSTICK 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  total  of  $363.8  mil- 
lion is  recommended  for  the  District's 
public  safety  and  Justice  activities. 
The  committee's  recommendation  for 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
totals  $114.7  million  and  reflects  an  in- 
crease of  $4.5  million  above  the  budget 
request  to  restore  funding  for  259 
police  officer  positions.  With  the 
crime  rate  up  13  percent  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1981  and  a  sharp  33-percent 
rise  in  the  number  of  robberies,  it  is 
essential  that  the  number  of  police  of- 
ficers be  increased.  The  committee  has 
received  assurances  from  the  Mayor 
that  the  city  has  been  able  to  work 
through  the  technical  problems  relat- 
ed to  the  hiring  of  additional  police  of- 
ficers, and  that  he  now  expects  to  hire 
100  additional  police  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  bring  the  strength  of  the  force 
to  over  3,800  sworn  personnel  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1982.  With  this  assurance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  confident  that  the 
police  force  will  be  Increased  in  accord- 
ance with  the  committee's  directives. 

For  the  Fire  Department,  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  increases  of 
$618,600  to  fund  an  additional  fire 
company  to  maintain  the  Depart- 
ment's 50  fire  company  program,  and 
$948,000  and  39  position  for  3  addi- 
tional emergency  ambulance  units  re- 
quired in  order  to  reduce  the  current 
response  time  and  manage  the  in- 
crease that  is  occurring  in  the  number 
of  emergency  calls.  The  present  re- 
sponse time  now  averages  8.6  minutes 
and  the  Department's  goal  is  to  meet 
the  nationally  recommended  time 
frame  of  4  to  6  minutes. 

Increases  have  been  approved  for 
the  courts  to  cover  the  Judicial  pay 
raise  for  local  Judges  resulting  from 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision. 
United  States  against  Will.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  the  requested  in- 
crease of  $3.6  million  and  194  new  po- 
sitions which  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  to  operate  an  ad- 
ditional correctional  facility  and 
thereby  relieve  overcrowding  and  pro- 


vide for  an  expected  increase  in  the  in- 
carcerated population.  The  correction- 
al facilities  now  in  use  are  presently 
overcrowded,  and  as  a  result,  two  court 
cases  have  been  filed  against  the  Dis- 
trict government. 

PTTBUC  KDUCATIOR  BTSTKIf 

The  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $365.7  million  for  the  activities 
fimded  under  the  public  education 
system.  The  public  schools  wiU  receive 
an  increase  of  $10,405,100  above  the 
fiscal  year  1981  level  for  a  total  of 
$256.2  million  from  District  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Included  in  these 
amounts  is  an  increase  of  $2.4  million 
under  the  contingent  services  fund 
which  will  be  made  available  to  the 
schools  upon  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  an  agreement  between  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  agreement  calls  for  the  Board  to 
provide  office  space  in  surplus  school 
buildings  for  the  Department  of 
Human  Services.  The  funding  level 
recommended  by  the  committee  will 
provide  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  fiscal 
year  1982  of  25  to  1  as  compared  to 
26.6  to  1  in  1981. 

For  the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and 
Hvunanities,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $696,600  and  seven  positions 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  a  reduction  of 
$112,900  and  one  position  below  the 
1982  request  but  an  increase  of 
$145,500,  or  24.6  percent,  and  one  posi- 
tion above  the  1981  level.  The  budget 
for  the  Commission  has  increased  333 
percent  over  the  past  3  years,  from 
$160,900  in  1979  to  $696,600  recom- 
mended in  1982,  and  95  percent  since 
1980.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  sup- 
portive of  the  arts,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  increases  that  I  Just  referred  to, 
and  in  a  year  when  many  agencies  are 
forced  to  either  cut  back  or  maintain 
the  prior  year's  funding  level  the  com- 
mittee feels  fortimate  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  1-year  increase  of  24.6  per- 
cent for  the  Commission. 

HUMAIf  SOPPORT  SKRVICKS 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $394.3  mil- 
lion for  the  11  agencies  and  activities 
funded  under  this  accoimt.  A  total  of 
$11.4  million  is  recommended  for  the 
District's  disability  compensation  pro- 
gram, an  increase  of  $5.6  million  above 
the  1981  level.  District  officials  testi- 
fied that  this  increase  is  attributed  to 
several  factors  including  the  two  cost- 
of-living  increases  per  year  mandated 
for  disability  compensation,  skyrocket- 
ing medical  costs  which  have  increased 
30  percent  since  1980,  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  claimants.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  recommend  $3.8  million  for 
1982  for  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Aging  for  the  District's 
estimated  105,000  senior  citizens.  The 
committee's  recommendation  reflects 
an  increase  of  $1.3  million  above  the 
1981  appropriation  and  will  allow  the 
Office  to  expand  its  long-term  care 
service  delivery  system  which  has  as 
its  primary  aim  the  postponement  of 


institutionalizing  senior  citizens  by 
providing  in-house  health  and  home- 
maker  services,  home-delivered  meals, 
and  transportation  services. 

The  committee  has  approved  the 
full  request  of  $10.4  mlUion  to  fund 
the  foiur  programs,  including  the 
simuner  youth  Jobs  program,  designed 
to  provide  employment  opportunities 
to  various  categories  of  unemployed 
persons.  Last  year,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  transfer  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  administering  the  workers' 
compensation  program  for  private 
sector  employees  from  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment. A  total  of  $964,700  and  13 
positions  are  for  the  operation  of  this 
program  in  1982.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $493,600  and  20 
positions  for  the  operation  of  the  dis- 
ability compensation  program  for  in- 
jured District  employees.  This  pro- 
gram, like  the  private  sector  workers 
compensation  program,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor  in  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  the 
full  budget  request  of  $20.6  million 
and  820  positions  for  Forest  Haven, 
the  city's  facility  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  developmentally  disabled.  The 
District  government  is  currently  under 
a  court  order  to  move  the  residents  of 
Forest  Haven  to  community-based  fa- 
cilities and  has  deinstitutionalized  115 
patients  since  the  program  began  in 
1980.  Present  plans  are  to  transfer  101 
residents  in  1981  and  an  additional  100 
in  1982.  Even  though  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations has  increased  from  $15.5 
million  in  1979  to  $20.6  million  recom- 
mended for  1982,  Forest  Haven  lost  its 
medicaid  accreditation  certificate  as  of 
August  31,  1980.  and  as  a  result,  is 
losing  $400,000  a  month  in  much- 
needed  Federal  assistance.  Depart- 
ment officials  testified  that  most  of 
the  deficiencies  have  been  corrected 
and  they  expect  Federal  officials  to 
reaccredlt  the  facility  by  September 
30,  1981.  The  committee  has  requested 
the  Department  to  submit  monthly 
progress  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  con- 
tinues to  be  concerned  with  the  error 
rate  in  the  public  assistance  program 
and  the  fact  that  the  estimated  $11 
million  that  is  being  paid  to  ineligibles 
could  better  serve  the  truly  needy 
families.  District  officials  are  again  di- 
rected to  maintain  the  Office  of  Eligi- 
bility Review  at  the  level  of  45  perma- 
nent positions  with  adequate  clerical 
support,  and  to  provide  the  committee 
with  quarterly  reports. 

TRAMSPORTATION  BKRVICKS  AKD  ASSISTAKCK 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  includes 
$123.7  million  for  transportation  serv- 
ices and  assistance  for  1982.  This  al- 
lowance is  $16  million  above  the  1981 
level  and  will  provide  the  increases  re- 
quested to  cover  the  cost  of  electrical 
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energy  and  the  District's  share  of  the 
operating  subsidies  for  metrobus  and 
metrorail  operations  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  total  regionwide  operating 
subsidy  for  both  metrobus  and  metro- 
rail  operations  is  estimated  at  $190.7 
million  for  1982  with  $134.9  million  at- 
tributable to  metrobus  operations,  of 
which  the  District's  share  is  48  per- 
cent, and  $55.8  million  is  due  to  metro- 
rail  with  the  District's  share  being  at 
approximately  45  percent.  The  101- 
inlle  metrorail  system  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  1989  with  86  stations 
at  a  total  cost  of  $8.2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  many  Mem- 
bers are  interested  in  the  city's  right- 
tum-on-red  program.  District  officials 
testified  that  64  percent  of  intersec- 
tions now  permit  right-tum-on-red 
either  full-time  or  part-time  compared 
with  21  percent  a  little  over  1  year 
ago.  At  the  District's  request,  the 
International  Traffic  Engineers  Asso- 
ciation is  performing  a  peer  review  of 
the  District  government's  right-tum- 
on-red  standards  to  Justify  modifica- 
tions to  the  standards  for  Judging 
whether  an  intersection  should  allow 
right-tum-on-red.  The  committee  has 
asked  to  be  kept  advised  of  the  results 
of  the  association's  review. 

KRvntomfnrTAL  services  ahs  supply 

For  the  Department  of  E^nvlroimien- 
tal  Services,  we  recommend  a  total  of 
$100.4  million  from  both  the  general 
fund  and  the  water  and  sewer  enter- 
prise fund.  This  allowance  reflects  a 
reduction  of  $13.6  miUion  and  222  po- 
sitions below  the  1981  level. 

PHtSORAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  includes  $19.6 
million  for  cost-of-living  salary  In- 
creases for  District  government  em- 
ployees in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  allow- 
ance is  $2.8  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quest due  to  actions  by  the  committee 
In  disallowing  increases  requested  in 
other  areas  and  transferring  part  of 
those  increases  to  this  appropriation. 
Even  so,  the  amount  recommended 
will  only  fund  an  overall  2  percent 
cost-of-living  salary  increase  for  Dis- 
trict employees.  Since  the  percentage 
rate  of  increase  will  be  determined  by 
collective  bargaining,  which  is  in  vari- 
ous stages  at  this  time,  the  District 
government  has  proposed,  and  the 
President  has  approved,  the  use  of 
part  of  the  additional  $36.6  million 
Federal  payment,  which  is  not  includ- 
ed in  this  bill,  as  a  method  of  paying 
these  costs.  If  it  looks  as  though  these 
funds  will  have  to  be  added  in  confer- 
ence, we  would  definitely  hold  a  hear- 
ing before  anything  is  done  to  deter- 
mine the  city's  need  for  these  addi- 
tional funds. 

HZPATIOERT  OP  LOAHS  AND  IRTERXST 

We  recommend  approval  of  the  re- 
quested $126.1  million  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  this  central  appropriation 
account  for  fiscal  year  1982.  These 
funds,  Mr.  Chairman,  go  the  Federal 


Treasury  as  repayments  of  amounts 
borrowed  to  finance  the  city's  con- 
struction program.  This  amount  con- 
sists of  $25.8  million  in  principal  and 
$102.3  million  in  interest  payments. 

RKPAmXirT  OP  GEKERAL  FURD  DEFICIT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  ap- 
proval of  the  request  for  $10  million  as 
the  first  installment  to  be  applied 
toward  reducing  the  District's  report- 
ed accumulated  deficit  of  $388  million. 
In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  deficit 
and  assure  potential  investors  who 
may  be  interested  in  purchasing  local 
municipal  bonds  that  the  city  is  acting 
responsibly  in  managing  its  finances. 
District  officials  have  decided  to  set 
aside  funds  from  future  budgets  until 
the  deficit  is  eliminated.  The  $10  mil- 
lion for  1982  represents  current  year 
revenues  that  will  not  be  available  for 
current  year  services.  District  officials 
have  testified  that  as  much  as  $30  mil- 
lion a  year  may  be  set  aside  in  future 
years  for  this  purpose. 


CAPITAL  IMPROVE1IENT8 

The  bill  includes  $211.5  miUion  for 
the  city's  fiscal  year  1982  construction 
program.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recom- 
mend approval  of  aU  54  projects  re- 
quested, and  the  amount  we  recom- 
mend to  finance  these  projects  is  $10.1 
million  below  the  1981  level.  We  rec- 
ommend $29.8  million  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  which  expects 
to  receive  $75.4  million  in  Federal 
funds  and  have  a  total  capital  program 
of  $105.2  million  in  1982.  The  Depart- 
ment plans  a  major  bridge,  street,  and 
highway  rehabilitation  program  in 
1982,  and  the  committee's  action  will 
provide  the  financing  required  to 
carry  out  that  program.  We  recom- 
mend $4  million  in  matching  funds  to 
establish  a  Job  and  tax  development 
public  works  Investment  fund.  This 
program  will  generate  $6  million  to  $8 
million  in  Federal  public  works  fund- 
ing for  use  in  making  infrastructure 
improvements  and  thereby  encourage 
private  economic  development  proj- 
ects. We  recommend  $33.3  million  for 
comprehensive  improvements  at 
public  housing  projects  and  the  con- 
struction of  infrastructure  work  in- 
volving street  and  public  facilities  at 
the  Port  Lincoln  New  Town  urban  re- 
newal project.  For  the  fire  depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  $6  million  is  recom- 
mended to  allow  the  equipment  re- 
placement and  the  construction  of  a 
new  fire  station  at  South  Capitol  and 
Atlantic  Streets  SE.  A  total  of  $9.7 
miUion  is  included  in  the  bill  for  major 
improvements  and  renovations  for  fa- 
cilities located  throughout  the  city,  in- 
cluding those  operated  by  the  public 
schools,  the  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  public  library  and 
the  Department  of  Recreation.  The 
bill  includes  $2.1  million  for  modern- 
ization and  renovation  work  at  the 
Cedar  Knoll  Institution,  the  District's 
facility  for  Juvenile  delinquents  at 
Laurel,  Md.,  and  $1.8  million  wiU  be 


used  to  renovate  offices  and  clinics  as 
well  as  improvements  to  the  city's  Re- 
habilitation Center  for  Alcoholics. 
DC.  General  Hospital  will  receive 
$15.6  million  to  construct  a  new  ambu- 
latory and  critical  care  center  which 
will  result  in  improved  services  being 
provided  to  more  patients  with  lower 
per  patient  operating  costs.  For  the 
Metro  system,  we  recommend  $51  mil- 
lion as  the  District's  share  of  the  mass 
transit  system's  construction  costs. 
These  funds  will  provide  for  Metrorail 
construction  as  well  as  a  new  garage 
for  buses  and  other  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. For  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Services,  we  recommend 
$33  million  for  several  continuing 
projects  involving  sewer  and  water 
service  work.  Included  in  this  $33  mil- 
lion is  $19.6  million  to  complete  the 
crosstown  water  main  which  will  carry 
filtered  water  to  the  Anacostia  area. 

WASHUfOTOII  COITVKIiTIOH  CERTER  ERnXPRISI 


For  the  Washington  Convention 
Center  enterprise  fiuid,  we  recommend 
the  full  request  of  $1.2  million  for 
1982.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  center  is 
expected  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1982  at 
a  total  cost  of  $98.7  million  and  is  ex- 
pected to  accommodate  more  than 
300,000  new  out-of-town  delegates  a 
year. 


PROVISIORS 

The  committee  has  retained  lan- 
guage under  section  118  of  the  bill, 
identical  to  that  in  the  1980  and  1981 
acts,  prohibiting  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  perform  abortions  except  to 
save  the  mother's  life  or  in  cases  of 
rape  or  incest. 

CORCLDSIOR 

tSi.  Chairman,  these  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill.  The  committee 
report  is  available  to  aU  Members  and 
explains  the  committee's  action  in 
much  more  detail. 

Our  committee  has  worked  very 
hard  in  trying  to  bring  to  the  flooi  a 
bill  that  protects  the  Federal  interest 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
integrity  of  local  home  rule. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  outstanding  Job 
they  have  done:  Mr.  Natcher.  of  Ken- 
tucky; Mr.  Stokcs,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Texas;  Mr.  I^hmam.  of 
Florida;  Mr.  Coughlih,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  our  subcommittee;  Mr.  Grkeh,  of 
New  York:  and  Mr.  Porter,  of  Illinois. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
provides  the  city  with  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $300  million,  the  same  level  as 
the  city  received  in  1981;  it  provides  a 
balanced  budget  in  that  obligational  au- 
thority does  not  exceed  anticipated 
revenues;  it  provides  for  a  modMt  in- 
crease of  6  percent  above  the  1981 
budget;  and  it  is  below  the  budget  res- 
olution and  the  President's  revised 
budget  request  in  both  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays. 
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I  recommend  that  the  bill  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Julian  Dixon,  has  de- 
scribed the  bill  very  well,  and  he  has 
done  a  superb  Job  of  balancing  the 
various  competing  interests  which 
exist  in  this  difficult  bill.  He  runs  a 
very  good  subcommittee. 

I  would  lilLC  also  to  congratulate  the 
other  members.  Bill  Orsen,  John 
PoRTSR,  Bill  Natcher,  Lou  Stokes, 
Charlie  Wilson,  and  Bill  Lehman 
have  all  contributed  to  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  staff,  Migo 
Miconi  and  Mary  Porter  for  the  ma- 
jority, and  Kenny  Kraft  for  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that  ev- 
erybody can  support.  It  is  $50.4  million 
below  the  section  302  budget  alloca- 
tion in  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. It  is  $13  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  in  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

Basically,  the  bill  does  two  things.  It 
provides  a  Federal  payment  of  $300 
million,  which  was  the  fully  author- 
ized amount  when  the  committee 
marked  up.  A  subsequent  increase  of 
$36  million  was  authoiized.  Any 
spending  plan  District  officials  submit 
for  this  additional  money  should  be 
handled  in  a  supplemental. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  budget  for 
the  District  of  Coliimbia  of 
$1,868,658,200. 

Now,  many  cities,  including  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  have  troubles  these  days. 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  certainly  no  ex- 
ception. There  are  all  the  problems  in- 
herent in  any  large  city,  and  particu- 
larly ones  found  at  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

The  committee  is  always  trying  to 
balance  the  competing  interests  that 
occur  in  this  Capital  of  our  Nation.  We 
want  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  much  independence  as  possible. 
There  are  certain  areas  where  the  Dis- 
trict, of  course,  is  involved  in  its  posi- 
tion as  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  two 
areas  we  did  mandate  action  because 
we  felt  an  overriding  Federal  interest 
existed.  First,  in  the  area  of  police,  we 
required  a  strength  of  3,880  uniformed 
officers.  We  were  initially  ignored  by 
the  Mayor,  but  finally  got  an  agree- 
ment, only  to  leam  that  that  agree- 
ment will  be  carried  out  by  lottery 
rather  than  by  hiring  the  best  quali- 
fied. We  will  hear  more  about  that 
later,  I  am  sure. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  there  be  no  money  for 
gambling,  for  a  Lottery  and  Charitable 
Games  Control  Board,  even  though  a 
referendum  had  been  approved  to  that 
effect.  People  object  to  gambling  on 
many  grounds,  but  at  least  in  the 
Judgment  of  this  Member  it  is  not  ap- 


propriate in  our  Nation's  Capital,  and 
would  be  offensive  to  many  of  the 
people  who  come  here  from  all  over 
the  country  and  regard  this  as  their 
city,  too. 

The  committee  has  expressed  con- 
cern in  a  number  of  different  areas. 
First,  the  committee  is  disturbed  by 
the  reported  $388  million  cumulative 
deficit  through  fiscal  year  1980.  This 
bill  includes  the  first  $10  million  in- 
stallment to  be  applied  toward  reduc- 
ing the  deficit,  but  there  is  a  long  way 
to  go.  The  committee  refused  to  grant 
approval  of  deficiency  spending  and 
officials  responsible  for  unjustifiable 
overspending  are  subject  to  the  penal- 
ty set  forth  in  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

The  committee  is  concerned  over  the 
District  plan  to  implement  further 
changes  in  the  city's  financial  manage- 
ment system.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  approval  is  required  before  any 
further  change  is  made. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about 
the  quality,  costs,  and  management  of 
the  automatic  data  processes  in  the 
city.  Missing  or  Incorrect  water  and 
sewer  bills  &re  examples  of  ADP  fail- 
ures. 

In  short,  the  Congress  does  have 
rights  and  duties,  as  provided  in  arti- 
cle I,  section  8,  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, toward  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  want  the  city  to  have  "limited" 
home  rule.  However,  where  that  im- 
pinges on  the  rights  all  Americans 
hold  in  this  Federal  City,  the  Congress 
is  indeed  required  to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Pauntroy). 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise,  of  course,  in  reluctant  support  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation. 

We  recognize  that  the  $300  million 
Federal  payment  level  is  the  highest 
yet  recommended  to  the  House,  but 
clearly,  given  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  takes  from  the 
tax  rolls  of  the  Nation's  Capital  both 
in  terms  of  taxable  land  and  taxable 
income,  the  $300  million  obviously  is 
below  that  which  we  who  are  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia feel  is  adequate.  However,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  the  care- 
ful consideration  which  they  have 
given  to  aU  but  one  of  the  requests  of 
the  local  elected  government,  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriations  for  items 
in  our  budget. 

I  will  be  speaking  to  the  House  later 
with  respect  to  several  amendments 
which  have  to  my  understanding  de- 
veloped overnight  which  will  be  of- 
fered to  H.R.  4522,  and  will  respectful- 
ly urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
endorse  the  well-considered  Judgment 
of  the  committee. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  these  days  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  austerity  and  balancing  the 
budget,  we  certainly  look  with  cau- 
tious appraisal  at  this  District  of  Co- 
lurabia  appropriation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  sets  a  bad 
example  for  our  country  when  it 
comes  to  fiscal  integrity  and  general 
financial  responsibility.  The  District  is 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Government,  requires  more  and  more 
money  to  nm  less  and  less  efficiently, 
and  is  currently  running  a  $388  million 
deficit.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
some  examples  of  irresponsible  poli- 
cies of  the  District  and  Join  with  me  in 
believing  the  time  for  fiscal  self-disci- 
pline in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
come. 

The  District  is  subsidized  by  more 
efficient  States  that  pay  more  in  taxes 
than  they  get  back  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  District  of  Columbia  pays 
about  32  cents  for  every  dollar  it  re- 
ceives from  the  Federal  Government. 
My  own  State  of  Texas,  in  contrast, 
pays  $1.40  for  each  dollar  it  receives 
from  Washington.  Federal  payments 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  have  in- 
creased from  $58  million  in  1967  to 
$300  million  next  year.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  over  five  times  the  1967  level. 
Total  Federal  funding  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  $520,570,000. 

Despite  this  tremendous  Federal  aid. 
District  of  Columbia  unemployment  as 
of  last  April  was  over  8  percent  as 
compared  to  3.7  percent  at  the  same 
time  for  Dallas.  As  Federal  expendi- 
tures on  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
increased,  so  has  District  unemploy- 
ment. In  1971,  when  District  of  Colum- 
bia Federal  appropriations  were  $131 
million,  3.6  percent  of  the  District 
work  force  was  looking  for  a  job;  in 
1981,  when  Federal  appropriations 
had  climbed  to  $300  million.  District 
of  Columbia  unemployment  has 
soared  to  8.4  percent. 

There  are  too  many  people  on  the 
public  payroll  in  the  District.  The  fact 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  per- 
forms the  functions  of  both  State  and 
local  government  does  not  account  for 
the  large  number  of  people  working 
for  the  District  when  compared  with 
cities  of  comparable  size.  For  example. 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  is  a  city  of  comparable 
size  to  Washington  and  employs  9,323 
people.  The  District  had  45,473  per- 
sons on  the  payroll  last  October. 

Additionally,  District  employees  are 
comparatively  among  the  highest  paid 
in  the  Nation.  The  average  yearly 
salary  for  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployees is  $21,300  while  public  employ- 
ees in  Texas  average  $14,316  annually. 
The  average  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployee is  paid  over  $5,000  more  than 
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the  average  public  employee  in  the 
United  States. 

We  need  to  carefully  look  at  each  of 
the  operating  categories  in  the  District 
budget  to  see  the  contradictions 
present,  but  I  will  Just  use  two  as  illus- 
trations. First,  District  public  educa- 
tion is  characterized  by  continually  de- 
clining pupil  enrollments  and  high  per 
pupil  costs.  Pupil  membership  has  de- 
clined from  over  145,000  in  1969  to 
about  94,000  this  year.  Yet  the  District 
spends  $3,205  per  student  a  year  to 
produce  academic  results  far  below 
those  attained,  for  example,  by  the 
Dallas  school  system  which  spends 
only  $2,406  per  student.  Continuing 
high  expenditures  on  fewer  and  fewer 
students  to  produce  continually  lower 
academic  achievement  does  not  make 
sense. 

The  history  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  District  illustrates  that 
problems  indeed  tend  to  get  worse  as 
money  is  thrown  at  them.  First,  there 
is  a  13-percent  error  rate  in  District  of 
Columbia  welfare  payments  that  re- 
sults in  about  $11  million  being  paid  to 
ineligible  recipients.  This  does  not  ac- 
count for  wrongful  payments  in  medic- 
aid, food  stamp,  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. There  is  enough  waste  in  the 
identifiable  losses  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  3,432  District  school  children 
for  1  year. 

Second,  as  Federal  aid  to  public  as- 
sistance programs  has  gone  up,  so  has 
the  number  of  people  on  the  public 
rolls.  For  example,  in  1969,  the  Feder- 
al Government  contributed  over  $12 
million  to  the  District  of  Colimibia 
welfare  programs.  At  that  time  there 
were  about  38,447  monthly  recipients. 
This  year,  when  Federal  aid  has  grown 
to  $43.8  million,  the  number  of  aver- 
age monthly  recipients  has  ballooned 
to  90.919  people.  In  other  words,  about 
14  percent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
population  will  receive  public  assist- 
ance this  year. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  sending  a  call  for  self-discipline 
to  the  District  government  and  those 
in  Congress  willing  to  indulge  in  exces- 
sive spending  that  must  be  financed  by 
taxpayers.  There  is  no  Justification  for 
taxing  our  people  back  home  to  pro- 
vide tax  money  to  pay  for  higher  sala- 
ries than  workers  receive  in  the  other 
sections  of  America. 
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I  mean,  they  are  really  well  paid 
compared  to  what  municipal  employ- 
ees make  throughout  the  country.  The 
average  yearly  salary  for  District  of 
Columbia  employees  is  $21,300.  Public 
employees  in  Texas  average  $14,316 
annually.  Get  that.  They  are  paying 
them  $21,000  here  and  they  are  get- 
ting $14,000  in  Texas,  and  they  are 
asking  us  to  subsidize  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  does  not  sell  in  Peoria 
and  it  does  not  sell  in  Texas. 


Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I 
certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Did  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly when  he  said  that  the  E>istrict 
of  Columbia  has  five  times  greater  em- 
ployment of  city  personnel  than,  say, 
a  comparable  area  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  just  took 
Phoenix,  which  is  a  hard-working,  in- 
dustrious city  out  west.  Look  at  the 
salaries  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
here,  and  you  know  why  they  have  so 
many  public  employees. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  That  is  an  as- 
tounding comparison.  What  is  the 
reason  for  the  massive  increase  for  the 
District  of  Columbia?  Is  there  any  Jus- 
tifiable reason,  or  is  it  Just  padding 
the  payroll? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  apparently  there  is  a  very 
strong  development  program  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia  in  trying 
to  get  on  the  District  of  Columbia  pay- 
roll. When  you  think  about  the  fact 
that  the  average  salary  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  $21,000  and  you  realize 
that  the  average  salary  for  all  of  the 
States  in  America  on  the  public  pay- 
roll is  $16,000,  you  can  realize  that  one 
really  has  a  plum  if  one  gets  one  of 
these  District  of  Columbia  Jobs.  So, 
apparently  that  is  the  main  incentive 
in  Washington,  to  get  on  the  city  pay- 
roll. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  would  Uke  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  bringing  these  figures  to  our  atten- 
tion and  I  certainly  hope  that  we  will 
take  some  corrective  steps  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  something  about  other  operat- 
ing categories  in  the  District  budget. 
They  have  several  contradictions,  and 
I  would  like  to  give  the  Members  two. 

First,  public  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict. If  we  watch  it  closely,  we  have  a 
continual  decline,  decline,  decline.  As 
an  example,  there  were  145,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1969.  Today,  the  latest  fig- 
ures I  have  seen,  there  were  94,000 
students  enrolled.  They  dropped  from 
145,000  to  94,000.  Everybody  is  taking 
their  children  out  of  public  school  if 
they  possibly  can. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  the  cost 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $3,205 
per  student  per  year  to  produce  aca- 
demic results  of  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  among  the  lowest  in  the 
Nation.  I  compared  that  to  my  own 


school  system,  which  is  a  very  similar 
city,  and  we  have  all  the  costs  of  a  big 
city  and  all  of  that,  yet  our  average 
student  cost  is  $2,406  per  student.  It 
costs  $2,400  in  Dallas:  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict it  costs  $3,200. 

Now,  if  you  look  at  these  figures, 
there  is  another  thing  that  impresses 
one.  and  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  nega- 
tive impression.  There  is  a  13-percent 
error  rate  in  District  of  Columbia  wel- 
fare pajmients.  That  results  in  about 
$11  million  being  paid  to  ineligible  re- 
cipients. This  does  not  include  the 
wrongful  payments  that  are  made  in 
medicaid  and  food  stamps  and  social 
service  programs.  There  is  enough 
waste  specifically  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  3,432  students  in  town. 

In  1969,  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $12  million  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  welfare  program.  At  that 
time,  there  were  38,000  monthly  re- 
cipients. Today,  the  monthly  recipi- 
ents have  ballooned  up  to  90,000.  It 
has  gone  from  38,000  to  90,000  Just 
since  1969. 

About  14  percent  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  population  will  end  up  getting 
some  public  assistance  this  year. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  taxing  our 
people  back  home  to  provide  tax 
money  to  pay  for  higher  salaries  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  the 
workers  in  other  sections  of  America 
are  receiving.  There  is  no  Justification 
for  paying  for  schools  that  are  produc- 
ing less  in  the  way  of  quality  educa- 
tion, but  costing  more.  It  is  time  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  faced  up  to 
the  averages.  If  we  are  paying  an  aver- 
age of  $16,000  per  public  worker 
throughout  the  rest  of  America,  we 
should  not  be  paying  $21,000  here  in 
the  District,  with  the  rest  of  America 
subsidizing  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
get  this  money. 

Remember  this:  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia only  pays  32  cents  in  taxes  for 
every  dollar  they  get  back  from  the 
Federal  Government.  If  they  want  to 
receive  more,  they  ought  to  pay  more 
taxes  for  those  benefits. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  additional  time,  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  who  in  chairing 
the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  eminently  fair  in  all  mat- 
ters and  has  been  a  strong  and  steady- 
ing influence  toward  thoughtful  legis- 
lating. Likewise,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  brought  to  bear  on  this 
process  his  considerable  experience 
and  expertise  as  well  as  a  wealth  of 
legislative  insights,  as  he  does  in  all  of 
our  House  deliberations. 
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The  product,  however,  this  bill,  is 
perhaps  overly  generous  at  a  time  of 
Federal  budget  stringencies  and  cut- 
baclcs.  The  District  government  re- 
ceives the  full  1982  budget  request  of 
$1.87  bUlion  with  a  $300  million  Feder- 
al payment,  the  full  amount  that  was 
authorized  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
marlied  up.  Since  that  time,  the  Con- 
gress has  raised  the  authorization  to 
$336.6  million,  so  that  possibly  either 
by  Senate  or  conference  action,  we  can 
expect  an  additional  amount  to  be 
back  before  us  some  time  in  the 
future. 

In  any  case,  approval  of  the  full 
budget  request  and  full  Federal  pay- 
ment must  raise  for  the  Congress  the 
entire  issue  of  how  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  conducting  its  financial  busi- 
ness. As  I  have  said  on  this  floor 
before:  Not  very  well,  with  an  accumu- 
lated budget  deficit  ol  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion and  no  acceptable  plan  to  address 
it. 

As  the  economic  problems  of  this 
Nation  were  not  created  by  F»resident 
Reagan,  those  of  the  District  were  not 
created  by  Mayor  Barry.  But  they  are 
his  problems  now  and  a  plan  to  fi- 
nance a  past  operating  deficit  by  float- 
ing a  revenue  bond  issue— a  violation 
of  basic  precepts  of  municipal  fi- 
nance—will not  only  cost  District  tax- 
payers iwtold  extra  millions,  some- 
th^  like  $600  million  over  the  long 
term,  to  pay  for  it,  but  on  the  Dis- 
trict's first  incursion  into  the  bond 
markets,  will  lead  it  straight  to  the 
bottom  of  the  financial  ratings. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
District  and  the  subcommittee  on  the 
vital  issue  of  crime  control  at  a  time 
when  violent  crime,  particularly  drug- 
related  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  heading  off  the  graph.  I  am  not 
yet  sure  that  the  District  administra- 
tion will  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
last  Congress  to  hire  the  additional 
221  policemen  that  were  deemed  es- 
sential. Certainly  if  the  President 
cannot  impound  Federal  funds,  the 
Mayor  ought  not  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
Perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  mandate,  the  Congress 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  ear- 
marldng  the  Federal  payment  to 
insure  that  the  relatively  few  require- 
ments Congress  makes  are  in  fact  ac- 
complished. 

I  know  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Dis- 
trict administration  feel  that  Congress 
role— and  of  course  that  of  our  sub- 
committee—in all  this  is  superfluous 
and  as  some  have  said  smack  of 
paternalistic  politics.  In  the  Mayor's 
position.  I  might  feel  the  same  way. 
But  this  is  unlike  any  other  city— it  is 
a  Federal  city,  to  the  extent  of  Federal 
Government  facilities  and  their  envi- 
rons, at  least— the  city  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. There  are  legitimate  Federal  in- 
terests and  it  is  as  much  my  Job  to  pro- 
tect them  as  it  is  the  Mayor's  to  pro- 


tect those  he  deems  his.  I  believe  in 
home  rule  for  District  residents,  but  I 
also  see  a  proper  Federal  role.  I  sus- 
pect the  adjustment  of  each  interest 
will  be  a  subject  of  perpetual  debate. 

As  I  said  before,  the  budget  request 
is  fully  kT  anted  and  the  Federal  pay- 
ment is  at  the  $300  million  level. 

I  support  them.  But  before  Federal 
fimds  should  be  added  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  District  administration 
should  present  a  realistic  and  strong 
plan  to  prevent  future  budget  deficits, 
reduce  and  eliminate  the  present  one, 
and  bring  order  out  of  the  general 
chaos  that  has  characterized  the  Dis- 
tricts finances  for  too  long  a  time. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4522,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

This  is  my  first  year  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed by  the  way  in  which  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Dixon,  carries  out  his  duties. 
I  commend  him  for  the  excellent  job 
he  does  chairing  the  subcommittee.  It 
is  quite  often  a  very  difficult  task  to 
balance  the  interests  of  the  District 
government  and  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Because  of  the  District's  unique  role 
as  the  seat  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  the 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
review  the  District's  budget  and  enact 
it  into  law.  It  is  our  Job  to  make  sure 
that  the  Federal  interest  is  protected, 
and  I  believe  we  have  done  so  in  this 
legislation.  In  these  tight  budgetary 
times,  it  is  particularly  worth  noting 
that  the  bill  contains  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  4522. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
requests  for  time?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered at  this  point? 

uaamwan  ormxD  by  m.  parrib 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Parrib:  Page 
20,  after  line  25.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sic.  122.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  implementa- 


tion of  a  personnel  lottery  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  of  firefighters  or  police  officers. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  not  far  from  this  Capitol,  a 
police  officer  named  Louis  Green  at- 
tempted to  arrest  a  robbery  suspect. 
The  suspect  grabbed  for  Officer 
Green's  revolver  and  the  two  men 
began  to  struggle  in  a  dimly  lit  hall- 
way on  the  3rd  floor  of  a  building  on 
13th  Street. 

As  the  struggle  began.  Officer  Green 
called  for  assistance.  And  then  as  he 
waited  for  the  help  he  knew  would 
come,  he  fought  for  his  life  with  a 
man  he  did  not  know,  a  man  who  was 
trying  to  shoot  him  with  his  own  gim. 

In  any  city  in  this  world,  the  call 
"officer  in  trouble"  or  "officer  needs 
assistance."  gets  an  immediate  re- 
sponse. Those  who  are  sworn  to  pro- 
tect us  must  also  protect  themselves. 

But  in  this  city,  the  Nation's  Capital, 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult, 
because  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment has  begun  implementing  per- 
sonnel policies  that  are  systematically 
stripping  the  city  of  the  qualified 
manpower  needed  to  maintain  ade- 
quate public  safety. 

It  took  13  minutes  to  get  help  to  Of- 
ficer Louis  Green.  Thankfully,  he  was 
not  injured  and  the  robbery  suspect 
he  battled  for  almost  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  arrested. 

Officer  Green  was  fortunate.  But 
the  next  police  officer  may  not  be.  Or 
perhaps  the  next  person  in  trouble 
will  not  be  a  police  officer,  but  one  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  visit 
this  city  each  year,  a  constituent  of 
one  of  our  colleagues  visiting  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

As  a  result  of  the  personnel  policies 
which  now  exist  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  they  relate  to  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  the  average  response 
time  for  police  assistance  is  30  min- 
utes. 

As  a  result  of  personnel  practices 
that  are  now  imposed  on  the  police 
and  fire  departments  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  average  time  for  an 
ambulance  response  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  twice  the  national  average. 

As  a  result  of  persoiuiel  policies 
mandated  by  the  District  of  Colimibia 
in  connection  with  the  hiring  and 
training  of  firefighters,  instruction  of 
new  recruits  at  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department  Training  Acade- 
my has  been  reduced  from  11  weeks  to 
6  days. 

As  a  result  of  persoimel  policies  laid 
down  by  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
connection  with  the  hiring  and  train- 
ing of  firefighters,  a  passing  score  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  De- 
partment employment  test  has  been 
lowered  to  35. 

Public  safety  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  been  deteriorating  for 
some  time.  The  report  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  accompa- 
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nies  the  legislation  we  are  now  consid- 
ering contains  some  of  the  most  criti- 
cal language  in  recent  memory. 

In  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  legislation, 
there  were  a  number  of  heated  ex- 
changes in  which  committee  members 
accused  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment of  ignoring  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  and  ignoring  public  safety 
needs  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  During 
those  hearings,  several  of  our  col- 
leagues warned  District  of  Columbia 
officials  that  things  had  to  improve. 

I  am  here  today  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Metropolitan  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  to  tell  you  that 
things  are  not  improving.  They  cannot 
improve  under  the  shortsighted  and 
misguided  persoimel  policies  that  are 
tieing  imposed  on  the  police  and  fire 
depsutments  of  this  great  city. 

The  latest  and  by  far  the  most  dam- 
aging personnel  directive  issued  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  calls 
for  the  implementation  of  a  personnel 
lottery  for  the  hiring  of  police  officers. 
A  similar  directive  calling  for  a  person- 
nel lottery  for  firefighters  is  being  pre- 
pared. 

The  Firefighters  Association,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the 
Washington  Post,  among  others,  have 
correctly  labeled  the  use  of  a  person- 
nel lottery  in  the  Nation's  Capital  as 
an  improper  attempt  to  achieve  arbi- 
trary quotas  which  will  destroy  a 
public  safety  system  that  is  already 
facing  serious  problems. 

I  agree.  I  believe  the  Post's  William 
Raspberry  said  it  very  well  when  he 
commented: 

The  District  of  Columbia  government's  In- 
sistence of  bending  rules  and  requirements 
until  they  produce  some  arbitrary  personnel 
quota  is  illegitimate,  fundamentally  unfair, 
and  destructive  of  popular  support  for  af- 
firmative action. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect that  inequity  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  a  persoimel  lottery  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  it  relates  to  the 
hiring  of  police  officers  and  firefight- 
ers. It  will  Insure  that  individual  merit 
and  legitimate  qualifications  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  sole  criteria  for  public 
employment. 

I  believe  that  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  to  maintain  an  adequate 
level  of  public  safety  it  must  be  pro- 
hibited from  the  use  of  a  personnel 
lottery  in  connection  with  the  hiring 
of  people  in  these  very  critical  public 
safety  areas.  I  hope  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  share  that  belief  and 
will  support  this  amendment. 

D  1415 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Parsis). 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sent  to 
the    Members    a    "Dear    Colleague" 


letter  that  is  very  artfully  drawn,  and 
he  read  from  that  letter  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
the  same  letter  to  demonstrate  tp  the 
Members  that  what  he  talked  about  in 
the  well  has  no  relationship  to  the 
amendment. 

He  says  in  his  letter,  and  he  men- 
tioned on  the  floor,  that— 

The  Instruction  for  new  recruits  at  the 
D.C.  Fire  Department  Training  Academy, 
which  included  emergency  medical  training, 
has  been  reduced  from  11  weeks  to  6  dasrs. 

That  is  only  half  true.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  did  receive  6  days  of 
training,  but  all  applicants  will  receive 
full  training  academy  requirements 
beginning  October  1981.  and  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  these  requirements. 

So  it  was  merely  a  temporary  situa- 
tion to  get  more  people  on  the  Job  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  That  is  not  un- 
common in  any  Jurisdiction. 

The  gentleman  also  quoted  from  a 
Bill  Raspberry  column  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
his  quote  was  absolutely  correct, 
except  that  the  Raspberry  column  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment. 
In  fact,  it  talked  about  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  its  hiring  procedures. 
And  Mr.  Raspberry,  after  discussing 
the  issue  of  the  Fire  Department,  said, 
and  I  quote: 

It  would  have  made  more  sense  if  Shelton 
had  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  cutoff 
score  for  success  on  the  entrance  exam,  with 
selections  to  be  made  randomly  from  those 
who  passed  the  exam,  as  Mayor  Barry  did  in 
the  case  of  the  police  department. 

So  what  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Parris)  has  done  is  suggest 
that  as  the  Raspberry  column  relates 
to  his  amendment,  which  goes  to  the 
police  department,  William  Raspberry 
agrees  with  him.  That  is  absolutely 
not  the  fact.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  use 
this  column,  we  would  find  that  Mr. 
Raspl>erry  supports  the  random  selec- 
tion procedure  and  would  be  opposed 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris)  is  doing. 

But  that  really  is  not  the  issue  here. 
It  Just  goes  to  point  out  how  one  can 
take  quotes  from  the  newspaper  and 
distort  the  facts  in  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  in  this 
issue?  The  city  has  gone  to  a  pass-fail 
system.  That  is  certainly  not  unheard 
of  in  many  Jurisdictions  for  many 
lunds  of  Job  applications. 

Why  has  the  city  gone  to  a  pass-fail 
system?  It  is  their  opinion— and  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  correct  or  not— that 
the  test  is  in  violation  of  title  7  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Now,  what  is  the  proper  forum  to  de- 
termine if  their  procedure  is  in  viola- 
tion? Either  an  administrative  body  or 
ultimately  the  courts.  Certainly  not 
the  Congress.  So  the  remedy,  if 
anyone  thinks  that  the  system  of  pass- 
fail  is  not  appropriate,  is  to  sue  the 
courts. 


Second,  what  does  this  have  to  do 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  police- 
man who  is  brought  on  the  force.  I 
suggest  to  the  Members  that  it  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  wheth- 
er or  not  the  police  officer  will  be  a 
successful  police  officer.  There  is  no 
empirical  evidence  that  says  the  ulti- 
mate police  officer  who  scores  100  and 
is  brought  onto  the  force  will  be  better 
than  the  other  officer  who  scored  70. 
There  are  many  other  ingredients, 
many  other  factors,  l>esides  the  exami- 
nation that  go  into  the  recruitment  of 
police  officers. 

I  have  heard  that  this  pass-faU 
system  would  allow  people  who  are 
not  otherwise  qualified  to  obtain  Jobs 
on  the  police  force.  That  is  absolutely 
untrue.  This  pass-fail  system  merely 
sets  up  the  priority  of  hiring,  assum- 
ing they  have  all  the  other  require- 
ments which,  by  the  way,  have  not 
been  changed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (BCr. 
Dixon)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dizoh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  in  fact  one  of  those 
individuals  who  took  the  examination 
and  who  scored  very  high  has  lost  his 
hand  in  the  interim,  he  will  not  be 
hired.  If  in  fact  there  are  any  iudivid- 
uals  in  the  drawing  who  have  a  felony 
conviction,  that  in  itself  disbars  them 
from  being  a  member  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  of  course  they  will  not 
be  hired.  If  in  fact  there  is  a  person 
who  does  not  get  through  the  acade- 
my, that  person  will  not  be  hired. 

Now,  the  practical  effect  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  go  against  what  we 
on  the  committee  and  in  the  House 
have  consistently  worked  for— and  this 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Porter)  alluded  to  and  stated  in 
his  opening  conaments— we  have  oeen 
systematically  applying  pressure  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  bring  its 
police  force  up  to  a  strength  of  3,880 
sworn  personnel. 

What  will  this  amendment  do  as  a 
practical  matter?  It  will  invite  a  law- 
suit, because  there  are  many  people 
who  think  the  test  violates  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  So  we  will 
be  tied  up  in  litigation  for  at  least  the 
next  18  months  to  2  years  whUe  the 
courts  decide  whether  or  not  this  test 
is  valid.  The  testimony  at  the  hearing 
was  that,  in  fact,  there  was  strong  sus- 
picion that  there  was  a  violation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  adopt 
this  amendment  means  that  we  will  go 
against  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  House  in  expediting  the 
employment   of   200   officers   in   the 
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Police  Department,  because  as  sure  as 
we  are  standing  here,  someone  is  going 
to  file  a  lawsuit,  and  it  will  be  18 
months  to  2  years  before  it  is  resolved. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  amendment  really  has 
no  merit  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  it  will  impede  what 
the  committee  and  the  House  have 
systematically  tried  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  get  qualified  people  on  the  police 
force. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

lAx.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  seelcs  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  a  personnel  lot- 
tery with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  fire- 
fighters and  pdlice  officers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  a  timely 
amendment  and,  unfortunately,  an  ab- 
solutely necessary  one. 

New  District  of  Colimibia  personnel 
policies,  as  explained  by  the  gentle- 
man, represent  the  concept  of  affirma- 
tive action  at  its  very  worst.  In  the 
past,  we  have  learned  of  the  countless 
headaches  caused  businessmen  as  a 
result  of  congressional  action  and 
Labor  Department  regulations  in  the 
area  of  Job  quotas.  Today,  we  are  not 
talking  about  bureaucratic  harassment 
and  redtape.  We  are  talking  about  the 
safety  of  this  city's  inhabitants  and 
the  safety  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  annually  travel  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  increased 
minority  representation  on  the  Dis- 
trict's Police  Department,  the  Barry 
administration  has  added  a  new  twist 
to  the  affirmative  action  debate.  And 
it  poses  a  very  serious  problem.  The 
local  government  has  decided  to  throw 
applicant  testing  results  out  the 
window  in  favor  of  a  lottery  system  for 
the  hiring  of  police  officers.  I  do  not 
know  how  my  colleagues  react  to  this 
plan  but  this  Member  is  greatly  con- 
cerned, indeed  outraged. 

Most  people  know  that  Washington, 
D.C..  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  Unfortu- 
nately, more  and  more  Americans  are 
beginning  to  think  of  this  city  as  a 
crime  capital  as  well.  The  newspapers 
are  full  of  stories  about  an  under- 
manned and  overworked  police  force 
and  a  dangerously  high  crime  rate.  In 
fact,  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
reports  that  four  persons  were  stabbed 
to  death  Just  this  last  weekend.  Add 
that  to  the  growing  problem  of  crimi- 
nal-coddling Judges  who  matter  of 
factly  return  suspected,  and  some- 
times convicted  felons  to  the  streets 
and  you  have  a  real  problem. 

Now,  Mayor  Barry  and  the  District 
government  would  like  to  exacerbate 
the  crime  problem  in  the  city  by  pass- 
ing over  qualified  applicants  for  the 


District  Police  Department  in  favor  of 
those  who  may  not  otherwise  be  quali- 
fied for  service.  All  in  the  name  of 
affirmative  action.  That  is  much  too 
high  a  price  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Virginia  is  a  sensible  one  and  I 
believe  that  it  should  be  adopted.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Parris  amendment. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee  has 
more  than  adequately  outlined  the 
compelling  arguments  for  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  This  amendment, 
like  others  which  have  been  noticed,  is 
subject  to  the  objection,  of  course, 
that  it  seeks  to  legislate  on  an  appro- 
priations matter. 

Putting  that  aside.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
The  District  of  Columbia  government 
has  designed  a  system  modeled  after 
systems  which  have  been  used  in  other 
Jurisdictions— a  system  aimed  at  pro- 
viding equal  employment  opportunity 
in  hiring  police  and  firefighters. 

The  system  is  fair  in  that  it  allows 
for  the  selection  of  individuals  to  fiU 
these  slots  through  the  use  of  a  lot- 
tery. Moreover,  each  of  these  individ- 
uals has  been  screened,  based  upon  cri- 
teria and  requirements  which  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Job.  Thus  all  can- 
didates in  the  lottery  are  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment would  frustrate  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Home  Rule  Act  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
local  personnel  system  independent  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  would  also 
have  a  seriously  dampening  effect  on 
the  ability  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  take  corrective  meas- 
ures when  it  is  faced  with  an  unsatis- 
factory personnel  matter. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that,  of 
course,  no  other  State  or  local  govern- 
ment lis  limited  in  the  use  of  its  funds 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  I  respectfully 
urge  the  Members  to  vote  no  on  the 
amendment  in  response  to  the  argu- 
ments made  both  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  myself. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
la. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and 
I  would  ask  him  simply  this: 

As  reported  from  the  committee,  the 
bill  already  currently  contains  provi- 
sions that  bar  expenditures  for  such 
things  as  installing  meters  in  taxicabs, 
payment  of  overtime  compensation, 
partisan  political  activities,  implemen- 
tation of  a  gambling  lottery,  lobbying 


for  legislation  before  this  Congress  or 
any  other  State  body,  and  fimding  of 
abortions.  These  limitations  are  al- 
ready in  the  bill  before  us. 

This  limitation  that  is  contained  in 
my  amendment  would  simply  add  to 
that  list.  Does  the  gentleman  oppose 
the  balance  of  those  prohibitions? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  do  oppose  many 
of  the  limitations  that  are  Included  in 
the  biU. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  But  not  all? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  But  not  all.  And  I 
certainly  oppose  this  and  would  hope 
that  the  House  would  follow  the  well- 
considered  Judgment  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as 
well. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
will  say  to  him  that  while  I  sometimes 
disagree  with  him,  I  always  listen  to 
him  on  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause he  is  a  hard-working  Member 
and  speaks  honestly. 

One  thing  I  noticed  as  I  listened 
both  to  the  subconmiittee  chairman 
and  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY),  was  that  they  were  saying  these 
applicants  are  all  well  qualified.  Let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
about  that. 

I  notice  that  the  description  has 
been  carefully  crafted,  because  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
did  not  say  they  were  highly  qualified, 
they  did  not  say  they  were  greatly 
qualified,  or  they  did  not  say  they 
were  equally  qualified,  adequately 
qualified,  or  superbly  qualified— Just 
well  qualified. 

If  they  are  well  qualified,  what  is 
wrong  with  taking  the  most  qualified 
among  the  well-qualified  applicants? 
That  is  what  bothers  many  of  us,  be- 
cause I  do  not  care  whether  we  are 
talking  about  our  own  applicants  for 
Academy  positions  or  any  other  appli- 
cants, most  of  my  applicants  are  well 
qualified.  They  probably  would  not  try 
if  they  were  not.  But  when  I  see  the 
test  results  and  when  I  analyze  them, 
I  find  that  some  are  much  more  quali- 
fied, and  if  we  take  those  who  are 
more  than  Just  well  qualified,  we  end 
up  with  the  best  qualified. 

D  1430 

Are  we  not  dropping  a  little  bit  when 
we  Just  say  well,  they  are  all  well 
qualified  so  any  one  of  them  would  be 
all  right?  I  raise  that  as  an  honest 
question  and  I  would  like  my  colleague 
to  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  will  attempt  to 
respond  honestly.  I  think  the  chair- 
man made  it  very  clear  that  there  cer- 
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talnly  is  no  objective  basis  for  deter- 
mining that  persons  who  score  highest 
on  exams  are  most  qualified.  There 
are  a  number  of  criteria  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and  the  criteria 
taken  into  account  under  this  system 
would  assure  that  all  persons  who  ulti- 
mately are  hired  meet  all  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Job. 

I  would  add  that  in  light  of  the  sta- 
tistics which  were  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  he 
might  well  have  been  arguing  that  we 
do  something  different.  The  duly 
elected  officials  of  home  rule  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colimibia  agree 
and.  in  this  case,  have  acted  to  assure 
that  our  police  force  does  indeed  hire 
those  best  qualified  to  serve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fauntroy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  our  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  makes  the 
point  very  well,  but  he  may  not  want 
to  accept  it. 

The  only  way  that  one  can  tell  the 
best  qualified  person  for  a  Job  is  after 
that  person  has  applied  himself  on  the 
Job  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  saying. 
The  physical  examination  will  not  tell 
who  is  the  best  qualified.  The  written 
examination  wiU  not  tell  who  is  the 
best  qualified.  Nor  will  the  academy 
tell  who  is  the  best  qualified.  Only 
after  some  reasonable  time  on  the  Job 
will  one  be  able  to  identify  the  best 
qualified  officers,  assuming  that  aU  of 
them  are  qualified.  So  that  Is  just  the 
point  we  are  making. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. The  chairman  makes  a  very 
valid  point.  I  would  be  honest  to  say  in 
my  years  in  the  Congress  some  of  the 
ones  I  have  appointed  that  I  felt  were 
the  most  qualified  washed  out  after  6 
months.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right. 

Yet  In  my  experience  of  working 
with  the  academies,  and  I  think  police- 
men and  firemen  are  exactly  the  same, 
there  is  an  almost  absolute  problemat- 
ical percentage  of  how  an  applicant 


will  fare  over  the  4  years  based  on  the 
tests  that  they  give.  My  colleague  has 
seen  those  before.  They  can  show  that 
there  is  1  chance  in  50  that  this  person 
will  continue  in  the  academy  for  4 
years  based  on  the  test  results. 

Now,  some  test  results  have  a  pretty 
good  track  record,  and  I  have  watched 
the  academies  very  carefully  and  they 
normally  have  a  very  good  track 
record  on  the  qualifications  going  in.  I 
think  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing 
here. 

That  is  why  if  we  go  to  the  lottery 
system  we,  in  effect,  throw  all  that  we 
have  learned  and  know  about  the  tests 
out  the  window. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Fattntroy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dixon). 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  makes  a  very 
valid  point.  I  would  totaUy  agree  as  far 
as  he  takes  the  illustration. 

Certainly  the  written  score  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  academy  will  project  who 
is  going  to  stay  in  the  academy  and 
have  the  best  academic  record.  But  it 
will  not  tell  you  who  is  going  to  be  the 
best  pilot  or  the  best  infantryman 
once  that  person  leaves  the  academy 
and  goes  in  the  field.  So  as  long  as  the 
individual  is  in  that  captured  environ- 
ment, the  academy— yes,  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  very  valid  point;  there  is 
a  high  correlation  between  entrance 
exam  marks  and  how  one  will  fare  in 
the  academy.  But  it  does  not  tell  you 
whether  that  person  is  going  to  be  a 
good  soldier. 

Neither  the  written  score  nor  the 
academy  can  do  that.  The  only  way 
success  in  the  field  can  be  determined 
Is  through  spending  a  reasonable  time 
on  the  job. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  would  ask  for  a 
minute  because  I  really  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  point.  I  have  not  only 
been  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  but  I  was  director 
of  consiuner  affairs  in  my  own  State. 
The  finest  mediator  I  had,  the  finest 
that  I  had  in  the  whole  division  was  a 
man  who  could  not  pass  the  civil  serv- 
ice examination. 

If  that  did  not  tell  you  that  that  ex- 
amination was  not  constructed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  measure  the  abilities  for 
that  particular  Job.  there  Is  where  the 
problem  is.  That  man  could  not  pass  a 


civil  service  exam.  But  I  will  never 
forget,  time  after  time,  and  one  day  I 
remember  this,  a  woman  wrote  to  me 
and  said, 

I  have  never  known  anyone  like  Mr. 
Smith,  when  the  man  who  had  given  me 
that  phony  icebox  and  was  going  to  have  to 
give  me  a  brand  new  one,  and  he  got  up  and 
he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Smith  and  said 
that  he  bad  never  parted  with  $494  with 
more  pleasure. 

That  is  the  kind  of  an  inspector  and 
mediator  you  want.  But  the  examina- 
tions would  not  produce  him.  In  fact, 
they  barred  him. 

I  said  to  the  Governor,  "I  do  not 
care  about  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. If  he  is  fired,  I  am  leaving,"  be- 
cause that  was  the  measure,  the  best 
was  so  far  away  from  the  measure  of 
the  abilities. 

Now,  I  do  think,  and  I  will  be  honest, 
that  this  lottery  business  is  madness. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  would  like  to 
take  my  time  back  now. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  get  my  friend,  the  deacon  from  the 
church  in  Newark. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  The  gentlewoman 
was  doing  fine. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  He  might  not  have 
won  the  lottery. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  across  the  Po- 
tomac. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  the  District 
of  Columbia,  our  Nation's  CiMjital.  has 
abandoned  the  time-honored  principle 
of  cho<»lng  the  best  qualified  candi- 
dates for  available  positions  within  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
Pire  Department.  No  longer  are  police 
officers  and  fire  department  personnel 
selected  and  rewarded  on  the  basis  of 
their  merit,  but  now  they  are  chosen 
by  chance— by  luck— in  the  form  of  a 
personnel  lottery. 

Without  question,  police  and  fire 
protection  are  the  most  important  and 
vital  services  that  a  government  entity 
can  provide.  These  are  exceptionally 
difficult  occupations;  occupations  that 
require  a  tremendous  amount  of  skill 
and  training  and  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism. Therefore,  those  selected 
for  these  occupations  should  not  be  se- 
lected haphazardly,  but  should  be  se- 
lected using  high  standards  and  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  personnel 
available.  To  make  the  choice  in  any 
other  manner  Is  to  reduce  the  efficien- 
cy and  the  competency  of  these  very 
fine  departments.  The  selection  of 
these  key  personnel  by  chance  will 
result  in  greater  danger  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District,  greater  danger 
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for  our  constituents  who  are  visiting 
the  District,  and  much  greater  danger 
for  their  feUow  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters who  must  risk  their  lives  with 
less  than  the  best  support  at  their 
sides. 

The  personnel  lottery  is  being  ad- 
vanced in  the  name  of  "equal  opportu- 
nity." If  there  is  bias  in  the  method  or 
standards  by  which  candidates  are  se- 
lected, then  let  us  erradicate  the  prob 
lem.  Equal  opportunity  means  that  all 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  for  available  posi- 
tions, and  not  having  it  handed  to  you 
on  the  basis  of  pure  chance. 

The  question  becomes  this:  If  you 
are  faced  with  an  emergency  situation, 
would  you  want  the  person  responding 
to  your  distress  to  be  a  person  selected 
by  merit  and  the  basis  of  skill  and  abil- 
ity or  a  person  who  happened  to  be 
lucky  in  a  lottery? 

For  that  reason,  I  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  foUow  up  on  what  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  has  said.  We 
talk  about  equal  opportunity  and  that 
is,  indeed,  what  we  should  have,  for 
this  city  belongs  not  only  to  the  citi- 
zens who  live  here  but  to  the  entire 
country.  We  should  not  condone  a 
process  in  which  not  the  best  qualified 
are  hired  and  a  lottery  leaves  a  lot 
open  to  chance. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could,  to  engage  the 
patron  of  the  amendment  in  a  collo- 
quy for  a  moment.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parhis) 
what  is  the  passing  score  that  they  de- 
cided on  after  all? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  passing  score  is  a  level  of  35 
of  the  questions  that  are  asked  on  the 
examination. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  These  are  going  to  be. 
some  of  them,  police  officers? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  In  order  to  be  placed 
on  a  list  that  is  called  qualified  appli- 
cants one  must  have  a  passing  score  in 
this  examination.  It  is  designed  to 
measure  communicative  ability,  rea- 
soning, that  sort  of  thing. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  remind  the  gentleman  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  (Mr. 
Dixon)  and  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  possible  regard,  mentioned 
the  question  of  the  legality,  il  you  will, 
of  test  21.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  a  case  in  1976  this  test 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
the  United  States  against  the  then 
Mayor  of  this  city,  Walter  Washing- 
ton, ill  a  case  called  Washingtoi. 
agalnsl    Da\is.    The    Supreme    Court 


said  as  the  result  of  the  decision  in 
that  case  that  "The  Constitution  does 
not  prevent  the  Government  from 
seeking  through  test  21."  which  is  the 
test  we  are  talking  about  today,  "mod- 
estly to  upgrade  the  communicative 
abilities  of  its  employees  rather  than 
to  be  satisfied  with  some  lower  level  of 
competence,  particularly  where  the 
job  requires  special  abilities  to  commu- 
nicate orally  or  in  writing." 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  in 
police  work,  which  is  inherently  vio- 
lent, there  is  something  bad  about  the 
presence  of  a  police  officer  or  he 
would  not  be  there,  in  order  to  have  a 
gentleman  serving  in  that  capacity, 
who  in  some  instances  carmot  commu- 
nicate, communicate  with  the  people 
involved,  will  inevitably  lead  to  more 
violence  in  that  situation.  I  submit 
that  I  think  that  Is  part  of  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  just  4  years 
ago  when  they  said  that  this  test 
which  is  being  used  for  the  testing  of 
police  officers  and  has  been  since  1948. 
32  years  now  we  have  been  determin- 
ing the  capacity  of  individuals  in  our 
society  to  serve  as  police  officers 
through  the  use  of  this  test. 

Also.  5  or  6  years  ago.  in  June  1976. 
the  Supreme  Court  said  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate test  of  job  performance. 

All  I  am  really  trying  to  do  here  is 
make  sure,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  indicated,  that  we  get  not 
just  the  qualified  but  the  very  best 
qualified  people  who  apply  for  these 
positions  of  public  employment. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

We  have  an  expression  down  where  I 
come  from,  "If  it  ain't  broken,  don't 
fix  it."  We  have  a  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  that  is  obviously 
broken. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  so  eloquently  pointed  out.  the 
cost  of  running  this  city  is  exhorbi- 
tant.  relative  to  miming  comparable 
sized  cities  throughout  this  country. 
Yet  the  fact  remains,  in  spite  of  these 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  we  have  invested  in  this 
city,  It  is  so  unsafe  that  U.S.  Senators 
walking  three  blocks  from  their  office 
to  their  home  can  get  mugged. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  sup- 
posedly have  the  most  able  group  of 
people  in  the  country,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  overseeing  the  con- 
duct of  its  municipal  affairs,  it  is.  in 
fact,  a  terribly  unsafe,  violent  city. 

I  do  not  think  the  proponents  of  af- 
firmative action  or  equal  employment 
ever  envisioned  the  pursuit  of  medioc- 
rity as  the  purpose  of  these  acts.  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  is  now  being 
done  in  the  name  of  affirmative 
action.  A  35-percent  passing  score, 
does  anybody  fail  the  test?  Yet  from  a 


group  of  people  no  more  selectively 
chosen  than  to  achieve  a  35-percent 
score,  a  lottery  is  drawn. 

What  is  wrong  with  seeking  the  best 
and  the  brightest  and  the  most  able? 
What  is  wrong  with  the  idea  of  going 
after  winners,  not  just  losers?  Is  this 
what  America  was  founded  on? 

D  1445 

Is  this  the  idea  that  built  this  coun- 
try and  caused  it  to  grow  great,  that 
we  pick  the  mediocre,  the  less  able,  In 
the  name  of  affirmative  action,  in 
order  to  keep  a  few  people  happy? 

This  Is  precisely  what  is  being  voted 
on  here  today— whether  achievement, 
whether  talent,  whether  ability  should 
triumph,  or  whether  we  leave  it  to 
blind  chance. 

This  amendment  warrants  anyone's 
consideration  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  this  coimtry  was  built  on.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  stand  up  here 
and  profess  to  believe  in  the  American 
system,  which  is  a  system  of  winners 
and  losers,  and  let  the  Capital  of  this 
country  conduct  its  personnel  selec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  lottery. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  one 
thing  that  should  be  self-evident. 

There  is,  I  think,  some  misinforma- 
tion, perhaps,  in  the  Halls  and  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  in 
any  way  whatsoever  the  gambling  lot- 
tery, which  is  also  the  subject  of  some 
attention  by  the  subcommittee.  I  do 
not  address  that  issue. 

The  lottery  to  which  my  amendment 
applies  deals  solely  with  the  personnel 
lottery  for  individual  applicants  for 
public  employment  in  the  police  and 
fire  departments.  It  does  not  apply  to 
anything  other  than  in  areas  of  public 
safety  employment.  It  applies  solely  to 
police  personnel  and  firefighters. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  bill,  it  would  require  a 
merit  typ>e  selection. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  would  leave  the  selection  of 
employees  up  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia governing  authorities,  just  like  it 
does  now.  The  only  thing  it  would  do 
is  prohibit  them  using  these  funds 
that  are  being  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  a  personnel  lottery  in  the 
selection  of  their  public  safety  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  selection  of  a  lottery  is  now  the 
procedure  being  used;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  That  is  the  procedure 
that  has  been  stated  by  the  Mayor  and 
the  appropriate  authorities  of  this  city 
and  that  is  being  used  in  the  selection 
of  these  police  officers.  As  I  indicated 
in  my  earlier  statement,  it  is  our  infor- 
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matlon  that  a  firefighters  lottery  on 
the  same  basis  is  now  being  prepared 
and  will  be  implemented  in  the  near 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parsis). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCOROED  VOTK 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  305,  noes 
96.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
31.  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  215] 
AYES-305 


AlbocU 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Apples»te 

Archer 

Aahbrook 

Atkinson 

Bmdhun 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BUley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomlield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (Oil) 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllncer 

CoaU 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

(Trane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doiwdy 


Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Brlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PIndley 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Plorio 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenael 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

oUmau 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Ollckman 

Goldwater 

Oore 

Oradiaon 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Orisham 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hail,  Ralph 

Hamilton 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kacen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

UtU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Llvlnsston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

liowery  (CA) 

Lulan 

Luken 

Lungren 


Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Blartin(NT) 

MaooU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 


Hammerschmldt  McEwen 
Hance  McGrath 


HansnidD) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 


McKlnney 
Mica 
Michel 
MiUer  (OH) 


MltcheU  (NT) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 


Nelson 

03rien 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RaUsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes. 

RInaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

RoberU  (8D) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousaelot 

Rudd 

Ruaao 


Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamanaky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Siaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SOJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 


Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN> 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Wbitehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUlianu  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wright 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung(PL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

BaUey  (PA) 

Bellenaon 

Benjamin 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Bonlor 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

delaGarsa 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FaaceU 

Faaio 

Pithian 


NOES— M 

Foglietu 

Fbrd(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Guarini 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Jacobs 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

lantos 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

Mlfciil«lrl 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneU 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obetatar 


Obey 

OtUnger 

Patterson 

Pease 

Papper 

Peyser 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rodtno 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Trailer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams  (MX) 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatcs 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Alexander 


NOT  VOTINO— 31 


Addabbo 

Anthony 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Burton,  John 

Clausen 

Collins  (IL) 

Danielson 

Dell  urns 

Derwinskl 

Doman 


Dougherty 

Evans  (OA) 

Fary 

Ford  (MI) 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Hall,  Sam 

Holt 

Borton 

Moakley 

MoffeU 


Ntchtds 

Pashayan 

Reuas 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Skelton 

Ddall 

Wlrth 

ZeferetU 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fary  for,  with  Mr.  Mof f ett  acainst. 
Mr.  Nichols  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  nil- 
nois  against. 

Mr.  HERTEL  and  Mr.  PITHIAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mr.  LUJAN 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AimniifEirT  otttbsd  bt  m.  james  k.  coTm 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


D  1300 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jamxs  K. 
CoTHE  Page  20.  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sk.  123.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  transport 
before  December  1,  1981,  any  output  of  the 
municipal  waste  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  disposal  at  any  public  or  pri- 
vate landfill  located  In  any  State,  excepting 
currently  utilized  landfills  in  liaryland  and 
Virginia. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  reviewed  this 
amendment  and  have  no  opposition  to 
it. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment.  I 
think  the  point  is  very  well  taken. 
There  are  a  number  of  questions  that 
need  to  be  resolved  before  this  particu- 
lar proposal  is  put  into  effect,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  dili- 
gence and  certainly  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

B4r.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  compelled  to  broach  this 
unpleasant  subject  because  the  sewage 
disposal  plan  recently  proposed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  adversely 
affect  my  constituents. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  I  was  abruptly  in- 
formed by  a  newspaper  reporter  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  had  entered 
into  a  tentative  agreement  to  trans- 
port some  500  tons  of  sludge  every  day 
to  GROWS  landfill  in  Falls  Township, 
Pa.— a  landfill  that  is  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Delaware  River,  the 
main  source  of  drinking  water  for  mll- 
lic'js  of  people  in  the  greater  Philadel- 
phia area.  This  Is  the  only  operating 
landfill  in  the  eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  proposal  not  only  raises  serious 
questions  environmentaUy,  it  also 
raises  questions  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  threatens  the  public  safety  of  the 
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people  of  Pennsylvania's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District.  And  beyond  that, 
this  hasty  proposal  ultimately  does 
not  provide  a  meaningful  answer  to 
the  questions  facing  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  is,  in 
my  view,  a  classic  example  of  short- 
sighted, last-minute  decisioimiaking.  It 
provides  a  short-term  solution  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  creates  a 
long-term  problem  for  the  people  of 
my  District.  That  problem,  with  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  only  too  fa- 
miliar, is  the  regrettable  fact  that 
there  is  only  so  much  landfill  area  to 
go  around. 

The  reason  the  District  of  Colur.ibia 
is  in  this  current  crisis  is  because  it 
has  exhausted  the  landfill  sites  that 
had  previously  been  available  to  it. 
The  Eighth  Congressional  District 
does  not  want  to  find  itself  facing  a 
similar  situation  a  few  years  down  the 
road. 

Currently,  GROWS  landfill  handles 
somewhere  between  100  and  150  tons 
of  sludge  per  day  from  various  sources 
primarily  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 
The  additional  influx  of  sewage  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  triple— or 
perhaps  quadruple— the  amount  of 
sludge  being  deposited  into  the 
GROWS  landfill  each  day.  Estimates 
vary  as  to  the  lifespan  of  the  GROWS 
landfill.  Even  the  most  optimistic  pro- 
jection, however,  predicts  that  the 
GROWS  landfiU  will  be  exhausted 
withins  8  short  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  a  few  statis- 
tics would  help  place  this  issue  in  per- 
spective for  my  colleagues.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  plans  to  truck  500 
tlons  of  sludge  over  the  15-month  dura- 
trict.  That  adds  up  to  over  200,000 
tons  of  slugde  over  the  15-month  dura- 
tion of  the  proposed  contract  with 
GROWS. 

Shipping  500  tons  of  sludge  on  a  175- 
mile  one-way  trip  is  an  expensive  prop- 
osition. Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  transportation  costs 
alone  over  the  next,  15  months  will 
cost  a  staggering  $25*  a  ton— or  some 
$4.5  miUion  over  the  next  15  months. 
A  minimum  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
21-ton  trucks  will  be  required  to  haul 
this  extraordinary  amount  of  sludge, 
contributing  to  the  congestion  and  de- 
terioration of  the  local  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

Moreover,  these  wastes  will  be 
hauled  every  day  through  the  cities  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  Baltimore,  Wil- 
mington, and  Philadelphia— one  of  the 
most  heavily  populated  corridors  in 
the  country.  Surely  a  less  expensive 
and  hazardous  method  of  disposal  can 
be  found. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  op- 
position to  this  extravagant  proposal. 
In  response  to  the  public  outcry,  the 
supervisors  of  Falls  Township  have 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  of  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Pennsylvania  urging 
them  to  deny  GROWS  landfill  permis- 
sion to  implement  this  plan,  and  re- 
questing that  a  public  forum  be  pro- 
vided. I,  too,  have  petitioned  DER  to 
reject  the  GROWS  proposal  until  cer- 
tain determinations  have  been  made. 

In  response  to  the  objections  raised 
by  myself  and  others,  DER  has  re- 
quested that  GROWS  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  environmental  impact 
of  this  proposal,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  sludge  content.  Fur- 
thermore, DER  has  urged  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  explore  alternative 
methods  of  disposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  nmnlng 
roughshod  over  the  citizens  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  provides 
an  equitable  solution  for  the  problem 
of  sewage  disposal. 

I  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  should  be  assured  that  this  is 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  plan 
available. 

For  this  reason,  I  request  a  60-day 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  this 
plan  in  order  to  give  the  organizations 
involved  in  the  proposal  time  to  ade- 
quately answer  the  questions  that 
have  been  submitted  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  to  give 
Pennsylvania  time  to  effectively  evalu- 
ate those  answers  and  make  an  in- 
formed decision  on  the  soundness  of 
this  proposal. 

My  amendment  does  not  preclude 
the  eventual  use  of  these  funds  or  the 
disposal  of  this  sludge  but  it  provides 
some  assurance  to  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  that 
they  are  not  the  victims  of  a  capri- 
cious and  hastily  conceived  scheme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman I  had  hoped  to  bring  Wash- 
ington closer  to  my  constituency— but 
truckloads  of  sewage  sludge  was  not 
what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dixon)  for 
his  cooperation  and  I  thank  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  James  K. 

COYNI). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMOfDlODIT  OPmtZD  BT  lOt.  BENNETT 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bknhxtt:  Page 
20,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sk.  124.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  grant  a  business 
license  to  any  person  who.  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  offers  drug  parapher- 
nalia (as  defined  in  the  Model  Drug  Para- 
phernalia Act  drafted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Jiistice,  August  1979)  for 
sale  In  the  course  of  the  business  for  which 
such  license  is  required. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
4522.  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  license  any  establishment 
within  the  boimdaries  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  that  sells  drug  paraphernalia. 

Narcotics  abuse  today,  especially 
among  young  children,  is  growing  at 
an  alarming  and  an  intolerable  rate. 
Yet,  we  have  allowed  a  paraphernalia 
industry  which,  in  the  words  of  former 
DEA  Director  Pete  Besinger,  "preys 
on  the  drug  fantasies  of  our  youth,"  to 
flourish. 

This  despicable  industry  of  drug  par- 
aphernalia has  developed  into  a  multi- 
million-dollar business  that  not  only 
facilitates,  but  glamorizes  drug  use.  To 
allow  its  existence  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital is  a  national  outrage. 

Today  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia, 
there  are  at  least  15  wholesalers  who 
market  these  devices  which  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  use  of  illegal 
drugs.  They  in  turn  stock  the  count- 
less numbers  of  street  vendors  and  so- 
called  head  shops  which  flourish  even 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  Many  of 
these  vendors  blatantly  distribute 
their  paraphernalia  on  the  sidewalk  in 
the  plain  sight  of  even  the  yoimgest 
child. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  our  youing 
people  are  confused  for  they  must  con- 
tend with  the  paradox  that  while 
drugs  are  illegal,  devices  to  administer 
them  are  not.  It  is  no  wonder  the  rest 
of  the  world  questions  our  resolve  to 
fight  drugs  when  faced  with  the  para- 
dox of  an  America  which  asks  them  to 
destroy  their  marihuana  and  poppy 
crops,  but  allows  the  sale  of  drug  para- 
phernalia to  flourish  in  its  own  Cap- 
ital City.  This  clearly  a  national  prob- 
lem which  we  must  address. 

My  amendment  will  prohibit  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  grant  a  business  li- 
cense to  any  establishment  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  sells  drug  par- 
aphernalia as  defined  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration's  model  act 
that  has  now  been  passed  by  23  States, 
over  200  local  governments,  and  covers 
over  half  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Its  constitutionality  has  been  af- 
firmed in  court  cases  throughout  the 
coimty. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  endorse- 
ment of  my  amendment  today  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Parents  for  a 
Drug  Free  Youth  which,  represents 
over  1,000  parent  groups  in  all  SO 
States. 

The  thrust  of  this  important  amend- 
ment attacks  the  root  of  the  narcotics 
problem:  The  tacit  acceptance  by  soci- 
ety of  the  drug  culture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  serious 
about  eliminating  illegal  drugs  from 
our  society,  then  we  must  eliminate 
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those  devices  which  facilitate  their 
use.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment which  will  be  found  on  page  21471 
of  the  September  21,  Congressional 
Record,  and  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
walked  through  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  observed  myself 
in  Georgetown  and  other  areas  where 
people  are  out  on  the  streets  with  invi- 
tations to  use  these  paraphernalia  for 
the  use  of  illegal  drugs,  clearly  saying 
get  high  on  these  drugs,  be  head  of 
the  household,  clearly  appealing  to 
the  youngsters  who  walk  the  streets, 
particularly  of  Georgetown,  but  also 
elsewhere  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  is  a  crime.  It  ought  to  be  prohib- 
ited. 

I  would  hope  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
agree  with  me.  I  realize  it  may  have 
some  point  of  order  difficulties,  but  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  going  forward 
and  fighting  drug  traffic  today  in  our 
country,  I  hope  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  this  from  the  standpoint 
of  parliamentary  matters,  it  will  not 
be  raised  because  we  are  here  dealing 
with  something  that  is  very  serious 
with  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

So  I  hope  it  could  be  agreed  to  by 
the  committee. 

D  1515 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dixon) 
insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
hear  the  gentleman. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  violates  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  of  the  House  in  that  it  would 
impose  additional  duties  on  the  Dis- 
trict's licensing  officials  who  have  to 
either  inspect  all  places  that  are  doing 
business  to  determine  whether  they 
are  selling  such  items;  but  probably 
more  importantly,  they  would  have  to 
determine  the  intent  for  which  such 
items  would  be  used. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  somewhat  addressed  it  in  a  non- 
legal  way,  a  non-legal  point.  In  the 
hope  that  something  so  important 
would  not  be  thrust  aside  because  of  a 
technicality;  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  inherent  in  this  amendment  I 
have  offered  is  the  impossibility  of 
amending  it  to  meet  the  objection 
which  arises,  because  this  has  been 
passed  upon  and  the  words  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  are  words  that 
the  court  feels  are  important,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  act. 

I  would  Just  hope  that  the  point  of 
order  would  not  be  sustained,  because 


I  do  not  feel  it  puts  any  heavy  respon- 
sibility upon  anyone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  al- 
ready people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  have  to  make  a  similar  deci- 
sion anyway. 

A  case  in  point  on  this  matter  is  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  does  not 
impose  any  additional  duties,  because 
the  term  drug  paraphernalia  is  very 
specifically  defined  in  the  DEA's 
Model  Act,  which  has  been  adopted  al- 
ready by  23  States  and.  of  course,  it 
would  not  create  additional  duties,  be- 
cause the  District  already  employs  li- 
cense inspectors  who  routinely  visit  es- 
tablishments of  vendors  who  have 
such  a  license. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I>oes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wish  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  point  of  order? 

If  not,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one.  but 
after  consultation  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  in  reviewing  precedents, 
the  Chair  finds,  and  quotes  directly 
from  page  537  of  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual: 

Where  an  amendment  to  or  language  in  a 
general  appropriation  bill  implicitly  places 
new  duties  on  officers  of  the  government  or 
implicitly  requires  them  to  make  investiga- 
tions, compile  evidence,  or  make  Judgments 
and  determinations  not  otherwise  required 
of  them  by  law.  such  as  to  judge  intent  or 
motives,  then  it  assumes  the  character  of 
legislation  and  is  subject  to  a  point  order. 

The  Model  Act  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence in  the  amendment  requires  a 
determination  that  the  drug  equip- 
ment being  sold  be  intended  for  use  in 
connection  with  drug  preparation  or 
use. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  rules  that  the 
point  of  order  is  well  taken  and  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

AHENDIOENT  OITERED  BY  MR.  COLLIRS  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bdr.  Collins  of 
Texas:  Page  20,  immediately  after  line  25 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  124.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  sliall  be  available  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  any  fuU-time  employee  in  an  author- 
ized position  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  during  any  month  when  the 
number  of  such  employees  is  greater  than 
19,050." 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  give  the  District  a  limiting  guideline 
as  to  what  size  employment  they 
should  have  for  the  staff  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Now,  there  are  many  operations  in 
municipalities  throughout  the  country 
that  operate  on  2  percent  of  the  total 
population  to  take  over  all  the  public 
sector  Jobs.  Some,  I  think,  operate  on 
1  percent. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  that  we 
place  a  number,  and  I  would  rather 
use  a  percentage,  but  by  the  law  you 
need  to  name  numbers,  so  we  named 


19,050,  which  is  a  3-percent  figure,  a  3- 
percent  figure  for  them  to  use  as  a 
guideline. 

Now,  when  you  see  San  Jose  out  in 
California,  when  you  see  Milwaukee  in 
Wisconsin,  when  you  see  Phoenix  in 
Arizona,  when  you  go  all  over  the 
country  and  see  municipalities  that 
are  run  efficiently,  you  wonder  why 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  we  have 
such  an  overstaffed  municipality. 

I  want  to  quote  some  of  the  factors 
that  are  involved,  because  it  is  not  a 
shortage  of  money.  They  are  spending 
money  so  fast  here;  we  keep  talking 
about  $300  million.  Why,  $300  million 
is  less  than  one-third  of  what  they  get 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In 
other  words,  the  total  Federal  fimds  is 
$1,068,471,000.  How  that  is  represent- 
ed, it  is  discussed  here  as  Federal  pay- 
ments of  $300  million.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Federal  payments  of 
$300  million.  That  is  only  the  start. 

Congress  contributes  to  their  retire- 
ment fund.  Congress  does  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  retirement  fund  of  the  fire- 
men or  policemen  in  your  town,  but 
Congress  gives  them  $52  million. 

Then  we  have  $13  million  in  what 
you  call  payment  in  lieu  of. 

Then  we  have'~Tor~T!gpital  outlays, 
$155  million. 

Then  there  is  $19  million  of  revenue 
sharing. 

After  this  we  get  into  some  real 
large  ones.  The  Federal  grants— this  is 
absolutely  amazing— the  Federal 
grants  for  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
$513  million. 

SUMMAitY  OF  FEDEiUL  GRANT  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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The  Federal  reimbursement  is  $15 
/-million. 

The  total  is  over  $1  billion  of  Feder- 
al funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  want  to  commend  the  District 
Committee  for  the  excellent  appraisal 
and  the  very  fair  approach  that  they 
made  in  presenting  the  committee's 
report.  Time  and  again  in  its  report 
they  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
management  problem  down  there  at 
city  hall.  They  hired  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.,  and  they  hired  Lucas  Tucker— 
these  are  management  consultant 
firms,  accounting  firms— to  make  a 
management  appraisal.  I  want  to 
quote  from  their  record: 

A  separate  report  providing  greater  detail 
on  the  wealuiesses  noted  in  the  District's 
central  systems  and  data  processing  activi- 
ties. In  addition  to  wealuiesses  in  systems, 
these  reports  identified  numerous  weak- 
nesses that  were  attributable  to  poor  per- 
formance and  non-performance  by  District 
personnel. 

The  Committee  urges  the  District  to  re- 
spond to  each  of  the  items  of  weakness 
noted  In  the  Andersen  report  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  suggests  that  the  msuiagers  re- 
sponsible for  the  weaknesses  be  given  exten- 
sive training  in  management  and  supervi- 
sion techniques. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  do 
not  need  to  teach  them  management. 
We  need  to  put  them  in  another  type 
of  business.  If  they  do  not  know  how 
to  run  city  hall,  if  they  are  big  spend- 
ers; then  they  should  be,  they  ought 
to  be  in  another  business,  whatever  it 
is.  whether  it  is  selling  tires  or  wheth- 
er it  is  worldng  in  a  grocery  store;  but 
obviously,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
run  city  hall. 

It  is  our  responsibility  when  we  real- 
ize how  President  Reagan  has  called 
on  Congress  day  in  and  day  out  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  to  cut  expenses,  that 
right  here  in  our  hometown  would  be 
a  good  place  to  start. 

Every  time  I  think  of  what  we  do  for 
the  District,  I  am  amazed.  We  provide 
them  with  the  Capitol  Hill  Police.  We 
provide  them  with  the  White  House 
Police.  We  provide  them  with  the  Park 
Police.  We  have  the  FBI,  all  this  does 
not  go  in  their  budget. 

The  biggest  business  in  town  is  the 
convention  business.  The  Capitol,  the 
Government,  is  what  stimulates  the 


biggest  business  in  town.  There  are  so 
many  services  that  we  provide  for 
them  in  addition  to  this  billion  dollars. 
What  I  am  asking  in  my  amendment 
is  to  just  have  them  work  under  a  rea- 
sonable ceiling,  just  spend  twice  as 
much,  just  have  twice  as  many  people, 
as  most  cities  have,  but  limit  it  to 
19,000  in  personnel  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 
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Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  chairman  in  somewhat  amazement 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
question  the  well-considered  judgment 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  has  addressed  itself  assiduously 
over  recent  years  to  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  District  government 
and  reducing  the  number  of  District 
employees. 

The  gentleman,  to  our  amazement, 
has  suggested  that  we  cut  the  level  of 
District  employment  in  1  year  by 
nearly  50  percent. 

Surely  the  House  will  not  agree  to 
this  clearly  outrageous  amendment. 

In  commending  the  committee  for 
its  careful  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
the  mayor  and  the  city  council  to  pro- 
vide necessary  city  services  that  it  has 
over  the  past  2  years  alone  eliminated 
some  4,800  District  positions,  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  12  percent  over  a  2-year 
period. 

The  committee  only  this  year  has 
come  in  with  an  additional  1,943  jobs 
eliminated,  or  5.4  percent  of  the  level 
of  employment  which  was  maintained 
in  District  government  during  the 
fiscal  year  1981. 

I  simply  urge  the  Members  to  re- 
spect the  fact  that  our  committee  has 
spent  long  hours  examining  the  con- 
duct of  the  District  government,  as- 
sessing its  need  for  personnel  and 
agreeing  to  recommend  the  level  of 
34,000  this  year,  a  drop  of  nearly  2,000 
over  the  level  which  was  allowed  the 
year  previously. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wondering  if  I 
might  inquire  of  the  representative  of 
the  District  several  questions. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
me   what   kind   of   an   attrition   rate 


occurs  in  the  District's  employment 
each  year. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  attrition  rate 
is  at  a  level  of  3  to  5  percent. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Three  to  five  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Yes. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  That  would  be, 
roughly,  how  many  employees  does 
the  gentleman  say— 32,000? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  As  we  indicated.  5 
percent  is  roughly  1,900. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  What  kind  of  a 
growth  factor  has  there  been  in  the 
employment  rate  of  the  city  over,  let 
us  say,  the  past  3  to  5  years?  Has  it 
been  going  up  or  has  it  been  declining? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  As  I  indicated  in 
my  remarks,  the  employment  level  has 
been  going  down  by  12  percent  over 
the  past  2  years. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  was  just  struck  by 
the  figiires  In  terms  of  the  overall  ex- 
penditures. The  city  of  Los  Angeles 
has  over  3V^  million  people  and  their 
budget  is  $1.1  billion  approximately. 

I  was  just  trying  to  make  some  kind 
of  an  equation  between  the  750,000 
population  which  exists  in  the  Dis- 
trict, as  articulated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  the  total  expenditure, 
which  seemed  very  high  to  me.  I  was 
just  interested  in  the  actual  picture 
over  a  period  of  time,  plus  attrition. 
When  you  have  a  fairly  high  attrition 
rate,  often  simply  by  dealing  with  at- 
trition you  can  begin  substantially  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  employment 
without  having  to  remove  people  from 
their  jobs  and  let  that  attrition  help  to 
reduce  the  overall  employment  level 
and  save  funds. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  If  the  gentlewom- 
an will  yield  further,  as  the  gentle- 
woman participates  in  the  discussions 
of  District  affairs  from  time  to  time, 
the  gentlewoman  will  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  unlike  that  of  many  mu- 
nicipalities, encompasses  functions 
which  are  provided  by  both  State, 
county,  and  municipal  governments,  in 
most  of  our  communities. 

Thereby,  it  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  burden  of  service  delivery  that  is 
assumed  by  the  average  city  in  the 
country. 

D  1530 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
woman has  raised  a  most  interesting 
question  about  attrition,  which  is 
amazingly  low,  but  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleague  that  the  average 
salary  in  Washington.  D.C..  is  $21,000 
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in  the  public  sector,  whereas,  the  aver- 
age salary  for  public  employees  in 
America  is  $16,000.  Having  a  public  job 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  like  having  a 
taxi  medallion  in  New  York  City.  You 
really  do  have  something  you  grab 
hold  of  and  hold  onto  for  life. 

I  was  amazed  when  the  gentlewom- 
an talked  about  the  size  of  Los  Ange- 
les, but  we  have  these  tremendous 
grants  that  we  give  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia  which  we  do  not  give  to  Los 
Angeles.  We  are  giving  $44  million  for 
the  Board  of  Education.  We  give  $188 
million  for  the  Department  of  Human 
Services.  We  have  $142  million  in  cap- 
ital outlays. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
overwhelming.  That  is  why  I  ask  for 
some  limit  to  the  number  of  people  on 
the  public  staff. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  for 
over  3  years  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  has  systematically  ex- 
amined the  employment  level  and 
hiring  practices  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. I  think  they  have  done  a  good 
job.  No  doubt  they  could  do  better. 
But  over  the  last  2  years.  District  offi- 
cials have  reduced  their  work  force  by 
more  than  12  percent— 12.4  percent. 
To  just  arbitrarily  say  at  this  time 
that  there  should  be  only  19,000  em- 
ployees in  a  city  where  we  have  made 
speeches  saying  we  are  sr  proud  of 
what  they  are  doing,  I  think,  is  totally 
inconsistent. 

Second,  for  most  cities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
there  are  States  and  counties  that  pro- 
vide moneys  to  supplement  the  activ- 
ities and  revenues  of  those  cities.  The 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  enjoy 
that  benefit.  In  that  sense,  the  Dis- 
trict does  have  additional  responsibil- 
ities for  which  it  must  carry  the  finan- 
cial burden. 

Certainly  no  one  would  think  that 
Federal  grants  have  been  preempted 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  Just  as 
the  cities,  the  counties,  and  the  States 
receive  Federal  grants,  so  does  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  receive  grants.  The 
District  of  Columbia  has  no  special 
.  window  that  it  goes  to  for  these 
grants. 

Most  importantly,  and  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  areas  where  the  committee 
has  been  very  sensitive  and  has 
worked  closely  with  the  city,  the  Dis- 
trict government  is  showing  results  by 
reducing  the  employment  level  by  over 
12  percent  since  1980.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Memljers,  I  would  ask 
everyone  to  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  simply  does  not  recog- 


nize the  progress  the  District  govern- 
ment had  made  and  is  continuing  to 
make  in  reducing  its  employment  base. 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  am  reluctant  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  but  the  bill  does 
presently  limit  the  number  of  perma- 
nent authorized  positions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  to  32,922.  The 
number  of  personnel  is  something  that 
the  subcommittee  does  look  at  each 
year.  But  the  most  critical  thing  is,  of 
course,  to  examine  where  we  would 
take  the  kind  of  cuts  of  the  magnitude 
that  the  gentleman  is  suggesting. 

We  have  been  trying  to  force  the 
city,  for  example,  and  the  Mayor,  to 
hire  additional  employees.  They  have 
reluctantly  agreed  to  do  so,  only  with 
the  prodding  of  the  committee.  So  the 
first  place  I  suspect  they  would  look  to 
to  cut  their  employment  would  be  in 
the  very  area  in  which  we  are  trying  to 
force  them  to  employ  more  people. 

The  bulk  of  the  employees  of  the 
city  are  in  a  limited  number  of  areas- 
police,  fii*e,  teachers,  corrections,  sani- 
tation workers.  So  we  would  have  a 
difficult  time  finding  where  we  would 
take  cuts  of  that  order  of  magnitude. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  What  figure 
did  you  suggest  for  police  and  fireman 
in  the  budget? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  police  are 
pegged  at  4,500.  roughly;  and  fireman 
at  1,500. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  In  other 
words,  6,000  for  police  and  fireman. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  then  if  you  add  in  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  that  is  an- 
other 1,700,  which  ties  in  with  that. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  About  7,700. 
How  many  are  in  tne  Department  of 
Education? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 10,000. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Is  that  not  a 
little  overstaffed  for  a  public  school 
enrollment  of  95,000  students? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Well,  we  have  been 
examining  that  and  resisting  the  at- 
tempts of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
increase  that  even  further.  In  fact,  it 
is  lower  than  the  requested  figure  for 
that  department. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  gives 
them  about  1  person  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  every  9%  students.  Is  that 
not  about  the  highest  record  in  Amer- 
ica? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Well,  this,  of 
course,  includes  teachers  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that.  Well,  then,  where  does  the 


rest  of  this  preponderance  come  from? 
Is  that  handling  the  welfare? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  It  is  a  whole  varie- 
ty of  departments.  I  do  not  have  the 
details.  I  was  taking  some  of  the  larger 
figures. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Coixnfs). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AltENDlCKItT  OFTERZD  BY  MR.  EXTEL 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  EIktel:  Page 
20,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following  new 
sections: 

Sec.  122.  None  of  the  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  shaU  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  provide  a  personal  cook,  chauf- 
feur or  other  personal  servants  to  pjiy  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sk.  123.  None  of  the  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  procure  passenger  automobiles  as 
defined  in  15  U.S.C.  2001  with  an  EPA  esti- 
mated miles  per  gallon  average  of  less  than 
22  miles  per  gallon.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  security,  emergency  rescue  or  ar- 
mored vehicles. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  will  be  accept- 
ed by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  on 
this  side  have  examined  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jections to  it  on  our  side. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
note,  the  amendment  only  applies  to 
Federal  fimds.  so  I  guess  it  would  not 
be  affected,  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Just  to  respond,  this 
only  applies  to  Federal  funds.  What 
the  city  of  Washington  does  with  its 
funds  and  how  it  allocates  them  is  a 
matter  for  the  constituency  of  Wash- 
ington to  determine,  not  for  the  Fed- 
eral Legislature.  When  we  put  funds 
forward,  I  think  it  is  for  us  to  decide. 
Therefore,  that  is  why  it  is  Federal 
funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
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agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
RosTZNKOwsKi)  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ratchtord,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4522) 
making  appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1082, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  sunended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Bdr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  299.  nays 
105,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


AltaMU 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrew* 

Annunslo 

Anthony 

Asptn 

AuColn 

BafaJis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Bamei 

Beard 

BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Blam 
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Blnsham 
Blanchard 
BUley 
Boos 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chlaholm 

Clay 

Cllnger 


Coelho 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Coyne,  Jamet 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amoun 

DaMhle 

Daub 

DavU 

de  laOarza 

Deckard 

DeNanUs 

Derrick 

Dickj 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Dunoan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Djrmally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edcar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Brlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

PasceU 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plthlan 

PUppo 

Florio 

PocUetU 

Poley 

Pord(TN) 

Poraythe 

Pountaln 

Powler 

Prank 

Prenael 

Proct 

Puqua 

Oarela 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

Oincrlch 

OInn 

OUckman 

Ooldwater 

Oomalez 

Ooodlinc 

Oore 

Oradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

BaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (OT) 

Harfcln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

High  tower 

Hlllis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hojrer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jaooba 

Jeffords 


Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Lantos 

Leach 

LeBoutlllier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry(WA) 


Lundine 


Markey 
Marks 

Blarriott 

Kartin(IL) 

Mauul 

Mattox 

MavToules 

MasBoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mka 

Michel 

MIkiiltkl 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

MItcheU  (MD) 

MltcheU(NT) 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

PurseU 


Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bailham 

Bennett 

Brodhead 

Broomileld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Butler 

CampbeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 


NAYS-105 

Coleman 
CoUlns  (TX) 
Courter 
Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Dickinson 
Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Evans (lA) 


Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamaiuky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

SUton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tausln 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

OdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

WhlU 

Whitehurst 

WhIUey 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


Evans  (IN) 

Piedler 

Fields 

Oilman 

Oramm 

Grisham 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hughes 

Ireland 


Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leath 

Lee 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

M(x>rhead 


Morrison 

MotU 

Myers 

Obey 

Paul 

Petri 

QuUlen 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlni 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spen(^e 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Volkmer 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Young  (AK) 
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NOT  VOTINO-29 


Addabbo 

Atkinson 

BoUlng 

Burton,  John 

cnausen 

CtoUtnsdL) 

Danleison 

Dellums 

DerwinskI 

DingeU 


Doman 

Dougherty 

Evans  (GA) 

Fary 

Ford  (MI) 

RaU.  Sam 

Holt 

Horton 

Moakley 

Moffett 


a  1545 


Murphy 

Nichols 

Pashayan 

Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Walker 

Williams  (MT> 

Wlrth 

ZeferetU 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

t/it.  Fary  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Eterwinski. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Wirth  with  Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Danleison  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Oeorgia  with  Mr.  Atltinson. 

Messrs.  RUSSO,  RALPH  M.  HALL, 
and  KRAMER  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SKELTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMMITTKE  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  3136,  with  Mr.  Levitas  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

D  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
September  21,  1981,  all  time  for  gener- 
al debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  for  the 
purposes  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  3136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Skctioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Act  of  1981". 

CREATIOIf ,  PURFOSE,  AHS  fOUCY 

Sec.  2.  Section  231  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  IMl  (22  U.S.C.  2191)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$520  or  less  in  1975 
United  States  dollars"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$680  or  less  in  1979  United  SUtes 
dollars";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$1,000  or  more  in  1975 
United  States  dollars"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$2,950  or  more  in  1979  United 
States  dollars":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
",  and  to  seek  to  support  those  developmen- 
tal projects  having  positive  trade  benefits 
for  the  United  States". 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN AGEMKNT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
233(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2193(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilUng  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"eleven"  and  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifteen"  and  "eight",  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "The  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  ex  officio,  except  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  may 
designate  the  Deputy  United  States  Trade 


Representative  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  In  place  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Six",  "six",  and  "two" 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  sentences 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(2),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "E^ht", 
"eight",  and  "three",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  the  fifth  sentence  of 
such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (2), 
"one"  the  first  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(2).  "also  serve  as  a  Director"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "serve  as  a  Director,  ex  offi- 
cio". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "including  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Labor."  after 
"United  States.". 

INVESTMENT  INSURANCE  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  Section  234  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2194)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subsection  (aKlKC),  by  striking  out 
"or  Insurrection"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ".  insurrection,  or  civil  strife"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (aK2).  by  striking  out 
"total"  and  "financing"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  out 
"authorized  to  issue  under  this  subsection" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "permitted  to 
have  outstanding  under  section  235(a)(1)"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  in  the 
last  proviso  "authorized  to  Issue  under  this 
subsection"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"permitted  to  have  outstanding  under  sec- 
Uon  235(aK2)"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (fXl),  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (B)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  perl(xl; 
and 

(6)  in  the  last  paragraph  of  subsection  (f ). 
by  striking  out  in  the  se<x)nd  sentence 
"exceed  $600,000,000  in  any  one  year,  and 
the  amount  of  such  reinsurance  shall  not". 

ISSUING  AUTHORITT,  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  FUND 
AND  RESERVES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  235(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.8.C.  2195(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  ": 
Provided"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  after  para- 
graph (2): 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall  not  make  any 
commitment  to  Issue  any  guaranty  which 
would  result  in  a  reserve  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  contingent  liability 
then  outstanding  against  guaranties  issued 
or  commitments  made  pursuant  to  section 
234(b)  or  similar  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority.". 

(b)  Section  23S(a)(5)  of  such  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1985". 

(c)  Section  235(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwitlistandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  shall  transfer  to  the 
Fund  In  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  In  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter— 

"(1)  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  net 
income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and 


"(2)  all  amoimts  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  under  section  234(c).  to  the  extent 
such  amounts  have  not  been  expended  or 
obligated  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corjwration 
Amendments  Act  of  1981. 
and  the  Corporation  shall  use  the  fimds  so 
transferred  to  make  loans  under  section 
234(c)  to  the  extent  that  there  are  eligible 
projects  which  meet  the  Corporation's  crite- 
ria for  funding.". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  INSURAMCX 
AND  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  237(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2197(f))  Is 
amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  'Compensation  for  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  or  guaranties  Issued 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  Investment,  of 
the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation  plus  interest. 
eamingB.  or  profits  actually  accrued  on  said 
Investment  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guaranty,  except 
that  the  Corporation  may  provide  that  (1) 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  insured 
dollar  value  be  made  to  reflect  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  project  assets,  and  (2)  compen- 
sation for  a  claim  of  loss  under  Insurance  of 
an  equity  investment  may  be  (»mputed  on 
the  basis  of  the  net  book  value  attributable 
to  such  equity  Investment  on  the  date  of 
loss.". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  238(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (22  VAC.  2198(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  commitment" 
after  "includes  any  contribution". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND  POWERS 

Sec.  8.  Section  239  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2199)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subsection  (d).  by  Inserting  after  the 
last  semicolon  the  following:  "to  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to  or 
held  by  the  Corporation,  including  any  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  the  Corpora- 
tion;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Auditor-General" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Inspector  General";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"shall  have  the  responsibility  for  plaiming 
and  directing  the  execution  of  audits"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "may  conduct";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f),  (J).  and 
(k)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (b). 
(I),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (f).  (g).  and  (i),  re- 
spectively. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  Section  240A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2200a)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  in  paragn^h  (1),  by  striking  out 
"239(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"239(h)";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2KA).  by  striking  out 
"239(1)"    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

-239(1)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  BINGHAM  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
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in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKlfDlfKirr  OimtKD  BT  KR.  BIHGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BntORAM: 
Page  5,  line  17.  Insert  "(1)"  after  "(b)". 

Pace  5,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  section  234(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  September 
30,  1081,  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  the  Clerk  has  read  is  to 
section  5(b)  of  the  bill,  and  that  is 
agreeable  to  me.  This  is  one  of  the 
technical  amendments  that  is  offered 
to  bring  the  bill  into  compliance  with 
the  Budget  Act. 

Under  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act,  any  bill  which  provides  new  con- 
tract authority  must  specify  that  such 
authority  is  effective  only  to  the 
extent  provided  for  in  an  appropria- 
tions act,  and  the  authority  to  issue  in- 
surance is  such  contract  authority.  So 
this  amendment  takes  care  of  that 
technicality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3136,  a  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  OPIC  insurance  and  guar- 
antees for  an  additional  4  years. 

In  creating  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  Congress  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  Corporation 
to  be  mobilization  and  facilitation  of 
the  participation  of  U.S.  private  cap- 
ital and  skills  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  less  developed 
friendly  countries  and  areas.  The  cre- 
ating legislation  specifically  spelled 
out  that  the  activities  of  OPIC  were  to 
complement  the  development  assist- 
ance objectives  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Congress  last  reviewed 
OPIC's  operations,  in  1977-78,  the 
Corporation's  revenues  and  net 
income  have  grown  steadily  in  excess 
of  10  percent  per  year.  Revenues  to- 
taled $76  miUion  in  fiscal  1980.  with 
net  income  of  $65  million.  Since  1974, 
OPIC  has  paid  all  of  its  operating 
C08t«  from  its  income  from  insurance 
premiums  and  other  charges  to  user  of 
its  programs  and  has  built  up  its  capital 
and  reserves  to  almost  $700  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion help  to  further  two  of  our  pri- 
mary national  goals.  First,  they  en- 


courage and  facilitate  developmentally 
sound  investment  projects  by  provid- 
ing insurance  and  other  support  for 
foreign  investment,  giving  a  boost  to 
American  firms  engaged  in  exporting. 
As  my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
PiHDixY,  has  noted  OPIC  has  been  es- 
pecially helpful  in  encouraging  ex- 
ports of  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Certainly,  strengthening  the 
American  export  posture  is  one  of  our 
important  national  priorities. 

Second,  OPIC  furthers  the  long- 
range  goal  of  U.S.  assistance  to  less  de- 
veloped countries,  the  so-called  LDC's, 
with  the  aim  of  making  them  better 
partners  in  world  trade,  an  important 
objective  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally. 

H.R.  3136  extends  OPIC  authority 
through  fiscal  1985.  The  objective  of 
the  legislation  is  commendable,  the 
track  record  of  the  Corporation  has 
been  shown  to  be  impressive,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  for  the  activities  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
to  be  further  extended.  I  urge  passage 
of  the  bill. 

AMKHDIOEIIT  OPmtKD  BY  MR.  BINGHAIf 

Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bimgham: 
Page  3,  after  line  25,  add  the  following: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  also  a  technical  amendment  to  bring 
the  bill  into  conformity  with  the 
Budget  Act.  All  the  amendment  does 
is  to  say  that  the  section  of  the  bill  ex- 
panding the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
not  go  into  effect  prior  to  October  1, 
1981. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bihgham). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ),  is  attending  a  hearing.  Had 
he  been  here,  he  would  have  addressed 
the  following  question  to  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of 
this  bill:  "Since  the  papers  prepared 
for  the  new  OPIC  bill  show  that 
Taiwan  now  qualifies  under  the  higher 
per  capita  income  limits,  can  we  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  report  language 
will  show  and  the  fact  will  be  that  in- 
vestments in  Taiwan  can.  as  has 
always  been  the  case,  continue  nor- 
mally to  receive  OPIC  guarantees?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  that 
question,  my  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive, it  does. 

AMZirDlfEIlT  OPTKHJED  BT  MK.  AKAKA 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Akaka:  Page 
8,  strike  out  lines  3  through  5  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f)  and  (J) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h),  (i), 
(J),  (k).  and  (1)  as  subsections  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i), 
(j),  and  (k),  respectively. 

Page  8,  line  15.  strike  out  "239<i)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "239(k)". 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  sleeper  in  this  bill  which  would,  if 
adopted  by  the  House  today,  effective- 
ly allow  OPIC  to  subsidize  the  dump- 
ing of  foreign  sugar  on  our  market. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  specific 
categorical  restrictions  against  OPIC 
support  of  projects  involving  copper, 
citrus,  palm  oil,  and  sugar  would  be 
lifted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  lifting  the  restriction  on 
OPIC  investments  in  projects  for  the 
growing  of  sugar.  Section  231  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  re- 
quires OPIC  to  decline  support  for  any 
project  likely  to  reduce  U.S.  employ- 
ment significantly  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry. 

How  is  OPIC  to  know  when  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  is  being  hurt 
when  we  in  this  country  still  have  no 
domestic  sugar  policy?  Currently, 
there  is  no  statement  of  U.S.  sugar 
policy  available  for  the  simple  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  one.  Given  this 
fact,  how  is  OPIC  going  to  determine 
when  a  particular  project  in  a  lesser 
developed  coimtry  is  going  to  hurt  our 
domestic  sugar  industry? 

Sugar  now  contributes  over  $3  bil- 
lion to  our  gross  national  product.  The 
economies  of  17  different  States  rely 
on  sugar  as  a  major  part  of  their  eco- 
nomic base. 

The  facts  are  simple:  Sugar  is  a 
major  United  States  crop.  It  ranks 
10th  in  terms  of  acreage  and  6th  in 
terms  of  income  of  farmers  during  the 
1980  sugar-producing  year. 

Nearly  100,000  Americans  are  direct- 
ly dependent  on  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry for  their  livelihoods;  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  rely  on  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  for  related  work. 

Our  domestic  sugar  industry  is  a 
fragile  industry.  And.  every  time  a  for- 
eign country  diunps  its  sugar  on  the 
world  market,  our  domestic  industry 
suffers  more. 

To  allow  OPIC  to  fund  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar  industry  in  foreign 
countries  is  to  give  OPIC  carte 
blanche  to  further  weaken  our  domes- 
tic sugar  industry. 

Judging  from  OPIC's  past  perform- 
ance on  agricultural  projects.  OPIC's 
level  of  expertise  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. This  kind  of  decisionmaking 
power  does  not  belong  in  the  hands  of 
OPIC. 

If  we  do  not  amend  this  bill  today, 
we  will,  in  effect,  be  encouraging 
OPIC  to  help  foreign  countries  devel- 
op a  sugar  surplus  which  they  can 
then  dimip  on  the  world  market. 
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The  U.S.  Congress  has  no  business 
allowing  a  private  investment  corpora- 
tion to  subsidize  those  foreign  sugar 
markets  with  which  we  compete. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
restoring  the  language  of  section  239 
which  prevents  OPIC  from  supporting 
projects  involving  copper,  citrus,  palm 
oil,  and  sugar. 

D  1610 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  (Mr.  Akaka)  concern  with 
the  sugar  problem,  knowing  of  the  im- 
portance of  sugar  to  his  State. 

Let  me  say  first  that  in  omitting  the 
provisions  that  appeared  in  the  law 
the  last  time  we  extended  it  we  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed briefly  in  the  committee  and  no 
amendment  similar  to  the  one  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Akaka)  was  offered  in  the  committee. 

The  reason  the  committee  went 
along  with  the  administration,  and  the 
explanation  for  our  position  today.  Is 
that  the  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
OPIC  has  never  insured  the  type  proj- 
ects the  gentleman  is  worried  about. 
OPIC  has  no  intention  of  «oing  into 
fields  such  as  citrus  or  palm  oil  or 
sugar. 

The  general  provisions  in  the  bill, 
which  require  OPIC  to  avoid  projects 
which  might  have  an  impact  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  or  which 
might  interfere  with  the  U.S.  exports 
or  might  encourage  imports  to  the 
United  States,  those  prohibitions  and 
those  principles  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  kinds  of  projects  being  en- 
tered into  that  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  worried  about. 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  rather  than 
clutter  the  bill  with  these  specific  pro- 
visions once  again,  we  should  rely  on 
the  general  provisions  and  not  reintro- 
duce the  prohibitions  which  appeared 
in  the  bill  the  last  time  around. 

However,  I  have  to  say  that  since 
OPIC  has  no  intention  of  going  into 
these  fields,  by  the  same  token  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary; it  is  probably  also  harmless.  So 
while  I  am  opposed  to  it.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  it  aU  that  strongly.  Since  the 
gentleman  feels  very  strongly  about  it, 
my  vote  on  this  will  be  a  rather  mild 
"No." 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairmam.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka)  in 
this  amendment.  I  was  the  author  of 
the  amendment  in  1978  that  first  in- 
serted this  language  prohibiting  OPIC 
making  loans  to  finance  the  produc- 
tion of  palm  oil.  citrus,  and  sugar  en- 
terprise loans. 

While  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  OPIC  has  not 


entered  into,  up  to  this  point,  these 
kinds  of  loans,  the  point  is  I  do  not  see 
any  harm  in  having  the  specific  lan- 
guage in  there  that  has  now  been  in 
there  for  some  3  years  prohibiting 
that.  I  have  read  very  closely  the  lan- 
guage that  exists  in  the  bill,  section 
231,  subsection  L,  which  is  the  general 
protection  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  referring  to.  While  I 
think  his  interpretation  of  that  sub- 
section is  correct,  I  feel  a  whole  lot 
safer  with  the  language  which  origi- 
nally was  put  in  there,  and  since  it 
does  not  do  any  harm.  I  would  urge  it 
stay  there  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
do  not  want  to  give,  by  virtue  of  legis- 
lative history  here,  by  taking  this  sec- 
tion out  of  the  bill,  we  would  not  want 
to  have  somebody  think  we  have  re- 
versed our  position  and  OPIC  Is  now 
able  to  make  those  sorts  of  guaranteed 
loans. 

So  I  would  urge  passage  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka)  leaving  the 
language  that  is  in  the  law  now  still  in 
there. 

Mr.  LA<K)MARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  has  said 
that  he  is  going  to  cast  a  weak  "no" 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  guess  it 
would  be  accurate  to  portray  my  posi- 
tion as  being  in  the  position  of  casting 
a  weak  "aye"  vote.  I  think  what  the 
chairman  says  is  entirely  accurate.  I 
think  the  bill  as  it  comes  before  my 
colleagues  does  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
people  in  this  country  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  and  who  are  con- 
cerned about  what  they  see  as  a 
change.  Whether  it  has  the  effect 
they  think  it  does  or  not  is  open  to  dis- 
pute. But,  in  any  event,  they  see  this 
as  a  change  that  could  cause  them 
some  problems. 

I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  interest  of  no  one,  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  developing 
coimtries,  and  particularly  OPIC 
itself,  to  insure  or  finance  projects 
which  will  increase  the  supply  of  a 
commodity  beyond  the  projected  level 
of  demand.  This  would  be  contrary  to 
OPIC's  basic  development  mandate  to 
support  those  projects  which  contrib- 
ute to  economic  development. 

Further,  before  any  project  is  ap- 
proved, OPIC  undertakes  a  sectoral 
analysis  designed  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fects on  the  U.S.  economy  of  the  pro- 
posed overseas  investment.  OPIC  will 
neither  finance  nor  provide  insurance 
for  those  projects,  commodity-related 
or  otherwise,  which  adversely  affect 
U.S.  economic  interests. 

So  while  I  certainly  understand  and 
agree  that  the  bill,  even  without  this 
amendment,  takes  care  of  the  prob- 


lem, I  see  no  harm  really,  I  must 
admit,  in  adopting  the  amendment  so 
that  the  concerns  of  people,  whether 
those  are  Justified  or  not,  are  met. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  have 
weak  "ayes"  and  weak  "noes"  being 
promised  in  defense  of  this  amend- 
ment is  because  the  amendment  has  a 
very  weak  basis.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore)  reminded  us  that  he  was  the 
author  of  this  pernicious  piece  of  work 
because  up  until  then  I  was  content  to 
blame  it  on  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

It  is  true,  as  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  have  suggested,  that  the 
law  contains  plenty  of  language  to 
keep  OPIC  out  of  trouble;  that  is,  to 
keep  it  from  supporting  operations 
abroad  that  would  tend  to  reduce  em- 
ployment or  economic  activity  within 
the  United  States. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  general  direc- 
tion is  preferable  to  the  specific  local, 
perhaps  selfish  is  too  strong  a  word, 
chauvinistic  yearnings  of  each  of  our 
Members,  because  after  we  have  put  in 
palm  oil  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  sugar  to  satisfy  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii,  we  will  have  to 
put  in  widgets  to  satisfy  somebody 
else,  and  ansrthing  anyone  else  has 
made  around  this  country,  and  there 
will  be  eventually  a  prohibition  that 
we  no  longer  want  to  keep,  but  we  will 
have  cemented  it  into  the  law  because 
of  local  considerations  for  people  who 
must  be  perceived  as  defenders  of 
some  local  industry. 

We  are  far  better  off  with  the  gener- 
al restrictions  that  are  in  the  law.  I 
intend  to  make  a  very  audible  "no" 
when  this  amendment  is  called  for  a 
vote.  

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick).         

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  these  remarks.  We 
have  really  got  to  play  it  straight,  it 
seems  to  me. 

The  bill  is  clear  and  good  and  it  does 
not  need  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  put  amendments  in  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  and  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Akaka)  there 
were — ayes  9,  noes  10. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
Into  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  231(1) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
there  is  a  provision,  which  I  read  in 
part: 

To  decline  to  issue  any  contract  of  insur- 
ance or  reinsurance  or  any  guarantee  or  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  an  eligible  investor's  proposed  Invest- 
ment, if  the  corporation  determines  that 
such  investment  is  likely  to  cause  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  number  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States. 

My  question  to  the  Chairman  Is: 
Does  the  number  of  employees  mean 
the  number  of  employees  in  a  specific 
company  or  the  niunber  of  employees 
in  an  entire  industry,  such  as  the 
sugar  Industry  or  the  citrus  industry 
or  the  oil  bean  industry? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  in  that  particular  subsec- 
tion, the  reference  is  a  general  one  to 
the  industry,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MOORE.  And,  second,  does  the 
ban  here  that  applies  also  cover  pro- 
ducers under  the  term  "employee"?  In 
other  words,  many  times  you  have  a 
farmer,  and  maybe  the  only  employee 
is  he  and  his  wife.  Would  it  include 
the  farmer-producer? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  think  in  that  situ- 
ation, you  come  under  the  more  gener- 
al provisions  with  regard  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  and  the  economy. 
But  certainly  it  is  the  intention  of 
such  provisions  that  that  type  of  en- 
terprise not  be  interfered  with  by  any 
project  that  OPIC  enters  into. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  fiu-- 
ther,  I  have  been  informed  that  OPIC 
has  received  but  never  approved  loan 
requests  for  palm  oil,  citrus,  or  foreign 
sugar  production,  and  we  dispensed 
with  the  language  in  the  statute  that 
would  prevent  that. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  the  an- 
swers the  gentleman  Just  gave,  from 
the  administration  and  from  the  gen- 
tleman's committee,  you  delete  this  re- 
dundant language  but  not  the  protec- 
tion that  exists  in  section  231(1)  that 
we  have  Just  gone  over,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  act,  to  see  to  it  that  no  such 
loan  or  guarantees  would  be  made 
should  there  be  a  significant  reduction 
in  employees  or  a  danger  to  the  exist- 
ing domestic  industries.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Let  me  say,  further,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  of  OPIC  going  into  a  project 
providing  for  assistance  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  when  world  prices  are  de- 
pressed and  sugar  is  in  oversupply.  It 
would  not  make  sense,  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  So  I  cannot  conceive  of 
OPIC  going  into  it. 


In  addition,  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  an  additional  colloquy  with  my 
associate,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  same  dialog  that  we  have  Just 
discussed  concerning  sugar,  would  this 
apply  to  citrus,  as  well? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  most  certainly 
would,  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  The  gentleman  sees 
no  instance  where,  In  an  industry  that 
would  have  a  long-term  effect,  such  as 
something  which  requires  5  years  to 
mature,  that  OPIC  would  be  getting 
Into  this  without  some  oversight  by 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Not  only  that.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  OPIC  getting  into 
this,  if  it  means  that  the  Impact  on 
U.S.  exports  is  going  to  be  negative.  In 
the  case  that  the  gentleman  Is  refer- 
ring to.  the  citrus  industry,  the  prob- 
lem. I  take  it.  is  the  fear  that  new 
citrus  production  in  foreign  countries 
would  interfere  with  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  problem  of  imports 
back  into  this  country.  But  in  either 
case.  OPIC  would  be  remiss  to  proceed 
with  a  project  of  that  kind  which 
would  be  damaging  to  American  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harkin:  Page 
8,  insert  the  following  after  line  17: 
RTrtniN  or  funds  to  treasury 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  during  the  4-year  period  beginning  on 
October  1,  1981,  transfer  to  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury  1106,000,000 
from  the  funds  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  except  that— 

(1)  funds  from  the  Direct  Investment 
Fund  of  the  Corporation,  and 

(2)  funds  which  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  necessary 
for  reserves  and  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  240  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1»61. 

may  not  be  so  transferred.  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that,  taking  into 
account  the  exception  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  (106.000.000  is  not  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the  largest 
lesser  amount  that  is  so  available. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple.  It  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transfer 
over  a  4-year  period  of  time  $106  mil- 
lion from  OPIC  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  will  not  do  this  in  a  way  that 
would  either  interfere  with  the  oper- 


ations of  OPIC  or  do  injury  to  con- 
gressionally  mandated  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of  small 
businesses  in  OPIC  programs. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
termines that  the  $106  million  will  not 
be  available  because  of  necessary  re- 
serves or  expenses,  or  the  activities  on 
behalf  of  small  business,  then  he  shall 
transfer  the  largest  lesser  amount  that 
is  available. 

Now.  why  am  I  doing  this?  Because 
from  1969  until  1974.  Congress  appro- 
priated $106  million  for  OPIC  oper- 
ations and  reserves— appropriated  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

When  President  Nixon  first  offered 
OPIC  legislation,  he  said  that  OPIC 
was  "expected  to  break  even  or  to 
show  a  small  profit." 

Well,  last  year  OPIC  had  a  net 
income  of  $65  million,  and  its  reserves 
stood  at  $669  million  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1980. 

We  are  an  era  of  austerity  and  re- 
trenchment. All  kinds  of  vital  pro- 
grams are  being  forced  to  cut  back. 
Small  Business  Administration,  energy 
research  assistance,  the  school  lunch 
program,  student  loans,  in  short, 
almost  every  program  area  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  are  cutting  back.  But 
OPIC  is  not  cutting  back;  it  is  expand- 
ing. The  committee  bill  is  expanding 
the  insurance  coverage  to  include  civil 
strife  and  raising  the  per  capita  GNP 
ceiling  to  end  restrictions  on  OPIC  op- 
erations in  18  countries. 

OPIC's  income  has  been  Increased 
every  year  and  will  probably  Increase 
with  this  expansion. 

Now,  there  is  a  provision  in  present 
law  for  OPIC  to  pay  dividends  to  the 
Treasury  from  its  earnings;  but  it 
never  has. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  pays  divi- 
dends every  year,  as  does  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

OPIC  can  expand  its  operations  and 
still  have  excess  funds. 

AU  I  am  saying  with  this  amend- 
ment is  that  part  of  OPIC's  excess 
should  be  returned  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry.  The  amount  of  $106  mil- 
lion from  1981  to  1984  is  not  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  $106  million  that  OPIC 
was  appropriated  from  1969  to  1974.  If 
we  were  to  use  constant  dollars,  the 
equivalent  figure  in  July  1981  dollars 
would  be  roughly  $229  million. 

So  OPIC  is  still  making  out  quite 
well. 

Again,  all  I  am  saying  is  that  all  of 
the  money  that  we  appropriated  to 
OPIC  from  1969  to  1974.  $106  million, 
now  be  paid  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
over  a  4-year  period  of  time,  and  this 
will  not  severely  damage  OPIC.  As  I 
said,  last  year  they  had  a  net  income 
of  $65  million.  Their  reserves  are  at 
$669  million.  So  over  a  4-year  period  of 
time  the  payback  is  $106  million, 
roughly  $25  million  a  year.  They  can 


do  it  out  of  their  net  income  that  they 
are  making  a  year. 
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I  think  it  is  a  small  thing  to  ask  of 
OPIC.  We  set  them  up.  We  funded 
them  with  taxpayers  dollars.  Now  that 
they  are  making  a  profit  how  about 
paying  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  the 
money  that  we  Initially  appropriated. 

I  believe  that  OPIC  can  contribute 
its  share  to  reducing  oiur  deficit,  to 
helping  us  retrench,  as  we  are  in  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  they  can  do  it  with- 
out any  damage  to  its  functions. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BINGHAM  AS  A 
SUBSTTTUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  HARKIN 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Harkin: 

Page  8.  insert  the  following  after  line  17: 

RETURN  OP  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  Title  rv  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'Sec.  240B.  Return  of  Appropriated 
Funds.— The  Corporation  shall  return  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  231,  amounts  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  which  were  appropriated  to 
the  Corporation  before  January  1,  1975. 
pursuant  to  section  235(f).  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Corporation 
shall,  in  each  fiscal  year,  pay  to  the  Treas- 
ury an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
net  income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  after  making  suitable  pro- 
visions for  transfers  to  reserves  and  capital, 
until  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments equals  the  amounts  required  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  by  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

Mr.  BINGHAM  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  '  e  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  of- 
fered a  constructive  amendment.  It 
probably  is  necessary  to  prod  OPIC  to 
do  what  it  has  not  done  to  date,  which 
is  to  start  repaying  some  of  the  funds 
that  were  advanced  to  it  prior  to  1975. 
The  substitute  I  have  offered  would 
do  the  same  thing,  but  it  has  some  dif- 
ferences from  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

It  preserves  essentially  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  from  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  OPIC  has  enjoyed  up 
to  now.  It  would  not  give  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  directive  to 
transfer  the  amounts.   Indeed,  I  am 


not  sure  that  is  appropriate  because 
the  amounts  are  OPIC's  to  transfer 
and  it  should  be  left  to  OPIC  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  that  it  could  pay 
over  and  above  the  necessary  amounts 
set  aside  for  the  preservation  and 
building  up  of  necessary  reserves. 

It  also  would  not  impose  a  4-year 
deadline  on  OPIC  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. 

So.  it  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  the 
objective  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  has  in  mind.  But  it 
leaves  implementation  in  the  hands  of 
OPIC  as  a  semi-independent  agency 
consistent  with  the  directives  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  overenthusiastic. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
believe  that  under  his  amendment 
OPIC  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its 
charge  under  the  biU  and  to  accept 
some  of  its  new  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  trade  expansion,  which  the 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues  have  put 
into  the  bill? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  be- 
cause the  substitute  that  I  have  of- 
fered directs  the  corporation  to  pay  to 
the  Treasury  in  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  net 
income  of  the  corporation  after 
making  suitable  provisions  for  trans- 
fers to  reserves  and  capital. 

I  think  it  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  that  OPIC  better  bear  in  mind 
that  it  was  advanced  these  funds.  It 
boasts  of  being  a  self-sustaining  oper- 
ation, and  the  sooner  it  repays  to  the 
Treasury  the  moneys  that  it  was  given 
to  start  up  with,  the  better.  But  it 
gives  a  degree  of  flexibility  to  accom- 
plish that  end  that  the  Harkin  ver- 
sion  

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  I  think  he  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  have 
done  a  splendid  job  and  have  given  us 
a  good  bill  and  certainly  I  am  going  to 
follow  his  suggestion  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  we  have 
to  consider  here  is  that  after  a  brush 
with  insolvency  some  years  ago  OPIC 
has  recently  been  a  beneficiary  of  two 
things;  low  levels  of  claims  and  high 
interest  earnings  on  Its  reserves. 

Hopefully  the  second  will  not  obtain 
in  the  future.  Hopefully  interest  rates 
will  go  down  and  while  that  will  be 
perhaps  to  the  good  of  the  country 


and  many  individuals,  it  will  change 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  earn- 
ings of  OPIC. 

Also,  as  I  mentioned,  the  claims  have 
been  low.  Hopefully  that  will  continue, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  guarantee. 

We  are  all  aware  of  unrest  through- 
out the  world.  In  fact,  one  of  the  very 
piu-poses  of  OPIC  is  to  guarantee  in- 
vestments in  the  kind  of  countries 
where  that  is  in  fact  a  danger  and  a 
threat,  otherwise  we  are  not  doing  our 
job. 

Certainly  it  could  happen,  as  it  has 
in  the  past,  that  there  could  be  a  high 
level  of  claims. 

I  would  mention  one  other  thing. 
The  bill  amends  the  law  to  provide 
that  OPIC  can  also  now  insure  against 
civil  strife,  and  while  we  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  what  that  means,  I  must  add 
that  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  that 
will  result  in.  how  many  claims  might 
arise  because  of  that. 

So.  I  think  that  it  would  be  the  wise 
and  right  thing  for  the  committee  to 
accept  the  substitute.  We  can  see  how 
that  works  in  effect  and  to  reject  the 
Harkin  amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  committee  to  accept 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

I  am  Just  curious  if  the  gentleman 
has  any  idea  about  what  figures  we 
might  be  looking  at  here  over  the  next 
4  years? 

As  I  understand,  there  is  no  time 
limit  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
as  to  when  they  have  to  pay  this  back 
in  the  aggregate  amount,  but  they 
have  to  pay  back  an  amoimt  equal  to 
25  percent  of  the  net  Income  each  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
what  this  might  be  over  the  next  4 
years?  Is  there  any  way  of  anticipating 
that? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly.  I 
would  point  out  that  in  his  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  has  a  figure  that 
is  25  percent  of  $106  million  to  be  paid 
each  year.  That,  however,  is  subject  to 
a  condition  precisely  the  same  as  my 
amendment,  that  the  funds  to  be 
repaid  are  to  be  over  and  above  what 
is  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  reserves 
and  expenses.  And  it  is  impossible  to 
know  exactly  how  much  that  will  be. 

Now.  in  his  amendment  the  gentle- 
man leaves  that  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  determine.  In  the  case 
of  the  substitute  it  is  left  up  to  OPIC 
to  determine:  but  in  neither  case  is 
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there  a  fixed  amount  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  antici- 
pated my  second  question.  I  was  won- 
dering why  leave  it  up  to  OPIC  to  de- 
termine? Why  not  leave  it  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deter- 
mine after  OPIC  submits  its  final 
report  as  to  what  its  necessary  income 
is,  what  its  reserve  requirements  are? 
Why  not  let  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determine  that? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  As  I  suggested  in 
my  original  remarks  on  the  substitute. 
OPIC  has  established  a  record  of  re- 
sponsibility in  its  operations  of  carry- 
ing out  the  directives  of  the  Congress. 
I  think  it  should  not  be  subjected  to 
decisions  made  essentially  by  a  sepa- 
rate agency. 

OPIC  has  been  established  by  Con- 
gress as  a  semi-independent  agency.  It 
has  performed  well,  and  I  think  we 
should  give  it  the  vote  of  confidence 
that  it  will  carry  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answers,  and  while  I 
would  have  preferred  to  hold  OPIC's 
feet  to  the  fire  over  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  and  to  mandate  that  they  pay 
back  the  money  within  that  set  period 
of  time,  I  believe  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute will  accomplish  that  same  pur- 
pose over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
certainly  the  next  time  when  this  leg- 
islation comes  up  again,  we  will  have 
to  look  at  what  OPIC  has  done  in 
terms  of  paying  back  this  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Binghah)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Harkin). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1640 

AMKNDMENT  OmXED  BY  MR.  BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham: 
Pace  8,  line  5,  insert  "(h),"  Immediately 
after  "(g).". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  corrects  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  wonder  if  I 
could  engage  the  distinguished  gentle- 


man, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  a  colloquy. 

I  am  concerned  about  some  OPIC  ac- 
tivity that  may  be  coming  up  in  Gua- 
temala, a  country  whose  government 
is  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
worst  violators  of  human  rights  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

OPIC  has  recently  made  public  its 
pending  approval  of  at  least  one 
project  in  Guatemala.  The  name  of 
the  company  cannot  be  disclosed  until 
the  fiscal  year  begins,  but  some  details 
are  known.  OPIC  plans  to  provide  po- 
litical risk  Insurance  to  a  firm  expand- 
ing its  manufacturing  operations  in 
Guatemala.  The  insurance  policy  will 
cover  up  to  $135  million  in  losses. 

Now,  consider  the  wording  of  the 
OPIC  title.  Section  239(1)  states  that 
the  Corporation  "shall  take  into  ac- 
count in  the  conduct  of  its  programs 
in  a  country  all  available  Information 
about  observance  of  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms in  such  country." 

My  question  is,  Was  this  done  in 
consideration  of  the  approved  project 
again  which  is  pending  approval  by 
OPIC  in  Guatemala? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  specific  question  about 
the  alleged  project  in  Guatemala.  I  do 
know  that  nothing  has  been  done  in 
Guatemala  in  the  past  year  by  OPIC. 

I  would  certainly  expect  that  Guate- 
mala's human  rights  record  would  be 
very  definitely  taken  into  account  by 
the  agency  in  making  a  decision  on 
any  such  project. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  know  of  the  gentleman's  strong 
feeling  in  this  area.  I  Just  have  one 
last  question  then. 

Section  239(1)  also  states  that  the 
provisions  of  section  116  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  "shall  apply  to 
any  insurance,  reinsurance,  guarantee 
or  loan  issued  by  the  Corporation." 

Section  116  prohibits  foreign  assist- 
ance to  governments  "which  engage  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violation 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights." 

In  light  of  Guatemala's  miserable 
human  rights  record,  in  light  of  Am- 
nesty International's  finding  that  the 
Guatemalan  Government  is  engaged 
in  "a  program  of  political  murder." 
and  in  light  of  the  explicit  wording  of 
sections  239  and  116.  would  the  gentle- 
man consider  that  the  prospective 
OPIC  project  in  Guatemala  be  a  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  law? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  This  gentleman  is 
reluctant  to  make  a  Judgment  on  that 
without  knowing  precisely  what  the 
proposed  project  is  and  to  what  extent 
the  Guatemalan  Government  might 
benefit  from  it.  But  in  general.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  criteria  of  section 
116  should  apply  to  OPIC's  operations. 


As  I  say,  in  this  particular  case  that 
the  gentleman  raises,  I  would  be  very 
much  surprised  and  very  concerned  if 
there  were  the  intention  of  proceeding 
with  a  project  in  Guatemala. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. As  I  said.  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's feelings  in  this  area.  I  did  not 
want  to  put  the  gentleman  on  the  spot 
without  knowledge  of  this  particular 
instance. 

I  Just  wanted  to  raise  the  issue  in 
light  of  the  pending  approval  of  this 
project.  I  trust  that  the  gentleman 
and  the  subcommittee  will  take  a  look 
at  that  project  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  surely  will  do 
that.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
bringing  it  to  my  attention  and  once 
again  salute  the  gentleman  for  all  his 
outstanding  work  in  developing  sec- 
tion 116  in  its  various  ramifications. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  indicate  my  strong  support 
for  H.R.  3136.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion (OPIC). 

OPIC  is  one  of  the  few  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance  organizations  that 
works  hand-in-hand  with  private  en- 
terprise to  assist  the  development  of 
friendly  developing  countries— and 
manages  to  do  so  at  a  profit.  It  is  also 
well-known  that  OPIC,  through  its 
unique  ability  to  marshal  private  cap- 
ital and  technology,  encourages  devel- 
opment on  a  free  market  basis. 

Perhaps  what  is  less  well-known  is 
the  extent  to  which  U.S.  business, 
manufacturers,  and  farmers  alike,  ben- 
efit from  OPIC  programs.  In  the 
debate  on  OPIC's  renewal  back  in  1978 
a  question  was  posed  by  a  Member 
from  a  farm  State  as  to  what  benefit 
U.S.  farmers  could  possibly  enjoy  as  a 
result  of  OPIC's  programs.  In  answer, 
our  former  colleague.  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
from  Nebraska,  stated  that  U.S.  farm- 
ers benefit  in  two  principal  ways. 
FMrst.  an  increased  standard  of  living 
among  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world  increases  their  consumptive 
capacity  thereby  providing  an  outlet 
for  U.S.  agricultural  surplus.  Second,  a 
great  many  agricultural  projects  over- 
seas produce  products  we  are  not  able 
to  produce  here  in  this  coimtry,  but 
which  utilize  other  goods  and  services 
that  we  do  produce. 

In  retrospect,  and  attesting  to  the 
wisdom  of  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Cavanaugh.  since  1978  OPIC  has 
encouraged  50  agricultural  or  agribusi- 
ness projects  in  25  less  developed 
countries.  During  the  first  5  years  of 
operation,  these  projects  will  purchase 
more  than  $470  million  of  U.S.  farm 
commodities  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Major  U.S.  farm  exports  will  be 
com.  wheat,  soybeans,  milo.  and  poul- 
try breeding  stock.  Other  OPIC-sup- 
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ported  projects  have  included  animal 
feed  and  flour  mills,  powdered  milk  re- 
constitution  plants,  poultry  farms,  and 
bulk  storage  facilities  which  will 
create  important  and  continuing 
export  markets  for  U.S.  farm  products 
and  farm  equipment  manufacturers.  I 
should  also  note  that  other  OPIC 
projects,  such  as  mining  and  energy 
development  projects,  indirectly  stim- 
ulate U.S.  farm  exports  by  strengthen- 
ing developing  country  economies  and 
earning  or  saving  the  foreign  ex- 
change necessary  for  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  to  increase  their  im- 
ports. 

Following  are  some  examples  of 
OPIC  projects  that  increase  U.S.  farm 
exports: 

An  animal  and  poultry  feed  plant  on 
Taiwan.  Annual  U.S.  exports  will  total 
500,000  tons  of  com  and  feed  grains; 

A  flour  mill  in  Grenada  involving 
annual  exports  of  $2.9  million  worth 
of  U.S.  wheat; 

A  poultry  breeding  and  broiler  oper- 
ation in  the  Dominican  Republic,  re- 
quiring annual  American  exports  of  $1 
million  worth  of  soybeans  and  other 
grains  and  $350,000  of  chicken  breed- 
ing stock; 

A  bulk  grain  storage  and  handling 
facility  in  Korea  which  will  import 
more  than  2  million  metric  tons  of 
U.S.  wheat,  milo,  barley,  and  com  an- 
nually; 

Expansion  of  a  flour  mill  in  Nigeria. 
Additional  American  exports  will  total 
5.75  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  1.85 
million  bushels  of  com  annually; 

A  soybean  processing  facility  in  Ja- 
maica. U.S.  soybean  exports  will  total 
$18  million  annually. 

I  will  only  add  that  OPIC  does  not 
encourage  foreign  agricultural  proj- 
ects which  compete  with  American 
farmers  or  farm  exports.  OPIC  does 
not  provide  assistance  to  projects 
which  will  export  to  the  United  States 
such  products  as  palm  oil,  sugar,  citrus 
fruit,  or  products  which  are  in  surplus 
in  this  country.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duction projects  which  OPIC  does  en- 
courage either  grow  tropical  products, 
such  as  tea.  coffee,  or  natural  rubber; 
raise  poultry  or  other  animals  for  local 
sale;  or.  in  a  very  few  cases,  produce 
off-season  crops  for  processing  and 
export  to  Europe  or  this  country. 

In  sum,  OPIC  is  a  developing  agency 
that  merits  our  support.  It  represents 
limited  cost  development  which  both 
assists  some  of  the  poorer  developing 
countries  improve  their  agricultural 
situations  and.  at  the  same  time,  helps 
the  American  farmer  to  market  his 
product  more  effectively.* 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues voted  to  amend  and  reauthor- 
ize the  operating  authority  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, as  detailed  in  H.R.  3136.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Export  Task  Force, 
I  am  keenly  interested  in  seeing  legis- 


lation passed  that  will  assist  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  and  provide  the  new-to- 
export,  small-  and  medium-sized  firms 
with  incentives  to  export.  H.R.  3136 
will  work  to  achieve  those  objectives. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  (OPIC)  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1971  as  a  self-sustaining 
U.S.  Government  agency  to  foster  eco- 
nomic development  in  less  developed 
countries  by  encouraging  long-term 
U.S.  capital  investment.  OPIC  is  key  in 
the  effort  to  enlist  private  business  in 
foreign  assistance  programs  in  order 
to  reduce  Government  spending  and 
to  reinforce  private  enterprise  in  the 
developing  world. 

Investment  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries may  involve  unusual  political 
risks  not  normally  faced  in  other  coun- 
tries. To  overcome  some  of  these  disin- 
centives, OPIC  provides  political  risk 
insurance  to  U.S.  investors  against  loss 
due  to  expropriation,  war  or  revolu- 
tion, and  the  inability  to  convert  cur- 
rency into  U.S.  dollars.  In  addition, 
OPIC  provides  limited  amounts  of 
loan  guarantees  and  direct  loans  to 
help  finance  UJS.-sponsored  projects 
when  long-term  financing  is  not  avail- 
able. Consequently.  OPIC's  financing 
can  fill  critical  gaps  that  otherwise 
would  preclude  smaller  or  particularly 
pioneering  ventures  from  getting  un- 
derway. 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  encourages  the  participa- 
tion of  small  businesses  in  its  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  it  screens  proposed 
investments  and  projects  to  insure 
they  do  not  adversely  affect  the  UJS. 
economy  or  compete  with  U.S.  Jobs, 
and  it  screens  the  environmental 
effect  of  ventures  it  sponsors.  OPIC 
operates  on  a  profitmaking,  self-sus- 
taining basis. 

The  reauthorization  of  OPIC  comes 
at  a  critical  time  when  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  combat  inflation  and  revitalize 
the  U.S.  economy.  OPIC  projects  open 
and  expand  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services,  thus  creating  additional 
Jobs  for  American  workers  and  im- 
proving our  balance  of  trade.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  their  support 
of  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  serves  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  promoting  exports  and  expanding 
our  role  in  international  trade.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

"The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Lbvitas.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 


eration the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
216,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  DECLA- 
RA'nON  OF  NA-nONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
IRAN— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  97-92) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  September  22.  1981.) 


NEW  YORK'S  ACTION  ON  RUGBY 
TEAM  OUTRAGEOUS 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBRCKDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  by  the  Governor  of  New 
York  to  prevent  the  visiting  Spring- 
boks rugby  team  from  playing  an  exhi- 
bition game  in  his  State  is  an  example 
of  the  hypocritical   double  standard 
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aiTPlled  by  so-called  liberals  in  their 
approach  to  constitutional  rights. 

For  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
country's  largest  States  to  buckle 
under  to  the  threat  of  mob  action  di- 
rected against  a  team  of  foreign  visi- 
tors to  this  country  is  a  disgraceful  ab- 
dication of  executive  responsibility.  It 
gives  the  unruly,  the  rioters,  the  agita- 
tors veto  over  public  policy. 

It  is  all  the  more  outrageous  when 
you  consider  that  the  standard  being 
applied  to  South  African  athletes  by 
New  York  State  is  not  equally  applied 
to  visiting  athletes  from  Communist 
countries  with  repressive  regimes 
which  deny  human  rights  to  their  citi- 
zens. 

If  athletes  from  Soviet  Union,  Hun- 
gary. East  Germany,  and  other  repres- 
sive commimistic  states  can  come  to 
the  United  States  and  be  given  the 
protection  due  foreign  visitors,  the 
same  protection  is  due  the  athletes  of 
South  Africa.  To  inject  these  issues 
into  sports  is  reprehensible. 

The  question  of  whether  and  under 
what  circumstances  politics  should 
affect  international  sports  is  open  to 
debate.  But  if  political  standards  are 
to  be  applied,  as  they  obviously  are  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  think  those 
standards  should  be  consistent  under 
our  coimtry's  constitutional  principles. 

I  also  think  that  New  Yorkers,  who 
have  over  the  years  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  serving  as  hosts  to  international 
events,  including  the  Winter  Olympics 
of  1980,  have  an  obligation  to  assess 
the  actions  taken  by  their  public  offi- 
cials regarding  the  banning  of  the 
Springboks  team,  and  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  those  actions  serve  the 
best  interests  of  their  State  and 
Nation. 

As  an  Ohioan,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Springboks  rugby  team,  were  it  to 
schedule  a  game  in  Ohio,  would  be 
given  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  In 
fact,  even  if  the  team  is  denied  the 
right  to  play  in  New  York  State,  I 
would  welcome  their  coming  to  my 
native  State  of  Ohio  for  an  exhibition, 
U  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  there  are  areas  of  the  United 
States  where  the  threat  of  mob  vio- 
lence does  not  deter  public  officials 
from  carrying  out  their  constitutional 
duties  fairly  and  consistently.  I  know 
our  Governor,  Jim  Rhodes,  would  not 
take  such  a  disgraceful  action. 


U.S.  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
initial  months  of  this  97th  Congress 
will  certainly  be  remembered  for  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic prospects  by  reducing  Federal 
expenditures.  I  think  it  important  to 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  those  in- 


dividuals who  already  feel  the  impact 
of  our  fiscal  restraint,  namely  the  Fed- 
eral employees  whose  jobs  are  being 
eliminated  following  the  enactment  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

The  U.S.  Railway  Association  is  the 
Federal  corporation  established  by  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  to  perform  two  vital  tasks.  First, 
USRA  is  the  Federal  banker  for  Con- 
rail,  the  northeastern  railroad  which 
replaced  the  Penn  Central  and  several 
other  rail  carriers  that  went  bankrupt 
during  the  early  1970's.  Second.  USRA 
represents  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  complex  litigation  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  properties  transferred 
by  the  bankrupt  carriers  to  create  the 
Conrail  system. 

The  recent  settlement  of  portions  of 
the  valuation  litigation  and  a  legisla- 
tive redefinition  of  USRA's  responsi- 
bilities as  Conrail's  banker,  coupled 
with  our  comprehensive  efforts  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays,  has  led  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  scope  of 
activity  at  USRA.  The  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriations  measure  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  10  cuts 
USRA's  annual  budget  to  $13  million, 
compared  with  $29  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

USRA  has  always  been  viewed  as  an 
agency  with  a  finite  lifespan.  Its  em- 
ployees, many  of  them  experts  from 
the  railroad  and  legal  communities,  do 
not  enjoy  civil  service  status.  Thus, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  Ste- 
phen Berger,  informs  me  that  the  re- 
duction in  USRA's  budget  and  work 
force  came  as  no  real  surprise  for  the 
members  of  his  staff.  But  the  lack  of 
surprise  does  not  compensate  for  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  time  to 
be  looking  for  a  job  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  certainly  including  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, I  am  familiar  with  USRA's  work 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  the  employees  of  the  As- 
sociuUor.  for  a  job  well  done.  Approxi- 
mately 100  of  USRA's  present  300- 
person  work  force  wiU  be  leaving  their 
jol>s  by  October  1.  To  these  individ- 
uals, I  extend  special  thanks  for  their 
valuable  contribution  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  northeastern  rail  prob- 
lem. I  wish  them  every  success  in  their 
new  endeavors.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Clausen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weiss),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heret.ofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bliley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlis  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wampixb.  for  5  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  10  minutes,  on 
September  23. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Lehman,  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  4522,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bliley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomtielo. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Ms.  Fiedler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rttdd. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  AsPiN. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

Mr.  MoTTL. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  RooiNO. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  KiLOEE. 

Mr.  YotJNG  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Edgar. 


Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  GuARiNi 
Mr.  SoLARz. 
Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  CONTERS. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  September  23, 
1981.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation,  Commerce,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  methods  by  which  Federal 
funds  from  the  Departments  are  being  co- 
ordinated to  assist  and  encourage  public  and 
private  redevelopment  In  the  vicinity  of 
urban  rail  stations  on  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor, pursuant  to  section  704(cK2)  of  the 
Railroad  Revltalizatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Center  for  the  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Rape,  covering  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to 
section  231(bKlKB)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  as  amended  (89 
SUt.  328);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2227.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  trans- 
mitting reports  covering  the  month  of  May 
1981  on  petroleum  market  shares  of  refined 
petroleum  products  and  retail  gasoline,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)(2KA)  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  Malaysia 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-23-81),  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  I^y  3.  1945  (40  U.S.C.  293)  by  adding 
a  provision  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  through  the  existing  working  cap- 
ital fund  operating  within  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  such  additional  pur- 
poses as  internal  mall  processing,  library  fa- 
cilities, and  other  centralized  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at  li- 
censed nuclear  facilities,  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  Public  Law  93-438;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIEIJSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  1026.  A  bill  to  transfer  responsi- 
bility for  furnishing  certified  copies  of 
Miller  Act  payment  bonds  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  Oeneral  to  the  officer  that  awarded 
the  contract  for  which  the  bond  was  given 
(Rept.  No.  97-236).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DANIEUBON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1029.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  June  5,  1920.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
shall  be  found  to  be  responsible;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-237).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  2896.  A  bill  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  agreement  between 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  establishing  their  lateral  seaward 
boundary  (Rept.  No.  97-238).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  4048.  A  bill  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  agreement  between 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establish- 
ing their  mutual  boundary  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  French  Bottoms  near  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
and  Elwood,  Kans.  (Rept.  No.  97-239).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4437.  A  bill  to  promote 
energy  conservation  by  providing  for  day- 
light saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-243).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  4559.  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-245).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  DANIELBON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1608.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Frieda  Simonson  (Rept.  No.  97-240).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.       

Mr.  "DAHtELSOS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1635.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Mental  Health  Center,  In- 
corporated, and  of  certain  current  and 
former  employees  thereof  (Rept.  No.  97- 
241).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIEL80N:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Anne  M.  Fisher,  United  States 
Army  Reserve  (Rept.  No.  97-242).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  DANIELBON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1231.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (Lexington,  North  Carolina),  the 
Brooidyn  Times,  Equity  Advertising  Agencjr. 
Incorporated,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  the  News  Tribune  (Rept.  No.  97-244). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  4541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  survivor  annuities  to 
subsequent   spouses   of   certain   additional 
classes   of  deceased  annuitants   who   died 
after  malUng  available  survivor  annuities 
for  previous  spouses  at  time  of  retirement, 
aiid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Qvll  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
HJl.  4542.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  National  Guard 
Technicians  who  are  found  to  be  physically 
disabled  for  duty  as  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Technicians  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered disabled  and  suffering  a  disability 
within  the  meaning  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLET: 
HJl.  4543.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  stiaring  with 
State  and  local  governments  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  from  the  sale  of 
timber  produced  on  military  installations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Senrtoes. 
By  Ui.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  4544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  eliminate 
the  chronological  age  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  foster  grandparent  services  provid- 
ed for  mentally  retarded  individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    MATSUI   (for   hlinself.   Mr. 
RonssELOT.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Coklho, 
Mr.  GiBBOirs,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  DcHCAif,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
HOTBL,  BCr.  SCHULZX,  Mr.  Srannor, 
and  Mr.  BAn.rr  of  Pennsylvania): 
HJl.  4545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  uniform 
periods  for  returns  and  payments  of  certain 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKS: 
H.R.  4546.  A  bUl  to  reinstate  V&.  oU  and 
gas  lease  numbered  OR-13713;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.  4547.  A  biU  to  provide  that  certain 
trusts  shall  not  be  treated  as  private  foun- 
dations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 
H.R.  4548.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  insure  that  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  do  not  receive  annuities  which 
are  In  excess  of  the  salaries  received  by  indi- 
viduals working  in  the  positions  from  which 
the  retirees  were  retired;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.: 
H.R.  4549.  A  bill  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole 
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or  in  part  of  Imported  meat  be  subjected  to 
certain  test^  and  that  such  meat  or  products 
be  Identified  as  having  been  imported;  to  re- 
quire that  the  cost  of  conducting  such  tests, 
inspection,  and  identification  procedures  on 
imported  meat  and  meat  food  products  be 
borne  by  the  exporters  of  such  articles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  4550.  A  bin  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  which  reduce  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax,  to  establish  a  trust  fund  which  is 
financed  from  revenues  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  and  which  is  used  as  a  reserve  for 
the  Social  Security  Trust  F*und.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 

H.R.  4551.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Haitian  people  and  provide  for 
orderly  emigration  from  Haiti;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.R.  4552.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance and  exports  (except  for  food  and  medi- 
cine) to,  and  all  Imports  of  articles  from, 
any  country  which  produces  and  exports 
opium  or  its  Illicit  derivatives.  Jointly;  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHARP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Browh  of  Ohio): 

H.R.  4553  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oramm.  Mr.  Madioam,  Mr.  Blilet, 
Mr.  Borkh  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Shyser,  Mr.  LeBodtillier, 
Mr.  Pashatar,  and  Mr.  Baoham): 

H.R.  4554.  A  bUl  to  repeal  titles  XV  (relat- 
ing to  health  planning)  and  XVI  (relating  to 
health  resources  development)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Tauke): 

H.R.  4555.  A  bill  to  revoke  the  application 
of  Revenue  Ruling  81-216;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  4559.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  186.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
September  23.  1981,  should  be  designated 
and  considered  as  the  "Nation's  Capital 
Salute  to  SugEu-  Ray  Leonard  Day";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  187.  Conciurent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Secretary  of  State  Halg  should.  In  his  up- 
coming discussions  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko,  raise  the  issue  of  the  basic 
rights  of  Soviet  citizens,  particularly  free- 
dom of  immigration  and  of  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  National  Hockey  League,  the  American 
Hockey  Iieague.  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  and  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  should  bar  all  teams  from  the 
United  States  from  participating  in  any 
sports  event  Involving  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By    Mr.    WEISS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,     Mr.     Richmond,     Mr. 
KiLOEE,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Afplecate,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Leuutd,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett,   Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Vento.   Mr. 
BoNKER,   Mr.   Coelho,   Mr.   Wolpe, 
Mrs.  Colons  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  ScHUMKR.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  lb.  Perkins,  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  IiIatsui,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.    Traxler,    Mr.     Corraoa,    Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  de  la  Gakza, 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.  Con.  Res.   189.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  schedule  of  cost-of-living  increases  In 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  should  be  maintained  as  currently  in 
effect;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.  Res.  229.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  nations  that  are  Involved  In  heroin  pro- 
duction; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIAI^S 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
186.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
relative  to  the  central  Arizona  project  and 
the  Tucson  Aqueduct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BADHAM: 

H.R.  4556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
C.  Willett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  BRCKDMFIELD: 

HJl.  4557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

and   Timofel   Chmykhalov,   and   for   Lllla, 

Peter,  Liubov,  Lldla.  and  Augustlna  Vash- 

chenko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 

H.R.  4558.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Re- 
fugio (Cuqui)  Martha;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Broy- 
hill,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Leath 


of  Texas,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
NowAK,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  65:  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Skelton,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Din- 
gell,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oldahoma.  and  Mr. 

McCOLLUM. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  845:  Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.R.  1127:  Mr.  Pasha yan. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Carman, 
and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2036:  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Coluns  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Brhune,  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr. 

MOORHEAO. 

H.R.  2239:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2347:  Mr.  Hurro  and  Mr.  Trible. 

H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  2832:  Ui.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  2936:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  3108:  I^.  Derrick,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Kramer,  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.R.  3139:  Mr.  Jeffries. 

H.R.  3191:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Dwyer,  and 
Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  3475:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  3636:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Shum- 
way, Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ba- 
FALis,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Frknzel,  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Broyrill,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel, 
and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

H.R.  3637:  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  3774:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  and  Mr. 
Neal. 

H.R.  3820:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3883:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Minish,  Mr 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  McDon 
ALD,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Zefer 
etti,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Frxnzel, 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr 
Carney,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Dough 
ERTY,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Wat 
kins,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McClory,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  4250:  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  4374:  Mr.  Pritchard. 

H.R.  4390:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4461:  Mr.  Nelugan  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Santini,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  4504:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brodhxao,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  and  Mr.  Moffett. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Wolf,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 
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H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Paunthoy,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Weber  of  MlnnesoU, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  B4r.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Hi.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Washington,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  LeBoutillieh,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Roukema,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
McOrath,  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.J.  Res.  273:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  and  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.  Con.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  I>uncan,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Beard,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr. 
McHuGH. 

H.  Con  Res.  159:  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Jef- 
fries, Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Dunn, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Beard,  and  Mr. 
Rudd. 

H.  Con.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Buley,  B4r.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Mav- 
RouLES,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mrs. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Napier,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Badkam,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Craig, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren, Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Staton 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 


gia, Mr.  Chappell,  VLr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  DoROAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bouquard, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa.  VLr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  lii.  Bethune,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Kocov- 

SEK. 

H.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.Re6.  211:  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr. 

SON. 


OVHOB- 


PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
204.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General.  Jackson  Hole. 
Wyo.,  relative  to  nuclear  waste  disposal; 
which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Conunerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJi.  4 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
—Page  3,  strike  out  lines  11  through  21  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  impair  or  Impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States,  discloses  any  information 
that  Identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent  to  any  Individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  information,  knowing  that 
the  information  disclosed  so  identifies  such 
individual  and  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  such 
individual's  classified  Intelligence  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  tx>th. 

—Page  3,  lines  13-14  strike  out  "but  the  fact 
of  such  Identification  or  exposure." 

Page  4,  lines  14-15,  strike  out  "by  the  fact 
of  such  identification  or  exposure." 
—Page  3,  after  line  21  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  Whoever  intentionally  discloses  to  any 
Individual  not  authorized  to  receive  classi- 
fied information  any  information  that  pur- 
ports to  identify  a  U.8.  official  overseas  as  a 
covert  agent,  under  circumstances  that 
place  a  person  in  Imminent  danger  of  death 
or  serious  bodily  Injury,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  or  both. 

—Page  7  line  10,  strike  "and". 
Page  7,  strike  lines  11-13. 


—Page  7,  strike  lines  17-18,  add  'who  is  or 
was  an  agent  of  or  Informant." 

Strike  line  21  and  "acting"  on  line  22,  add 
'acts  or  has  acted". 
—Page  8  after  line  15  add: 

"A  source  of  operational  assistance  is  any 
individual  who  aids  In  the  activities  of  an  in- 
telligence agency  or  who  cooperates  with  an 
intelligence  agency  in  the  course  of  a  confi- 
dential relationship  protecting  the  identity 
of  such  individual  from  public  disclosure." 

Adjust  numbers  ttiat  follow. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
—Page  3,  line  13,  insert  •legal"  before  "for- 
eign Intelligence". 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  7.  strike  out  lines  4  through  25  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  term  "covert  agent'  means— 

"(A)  a  present  or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  inteUigence  agency,  or  a 
present  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  or  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
an  intelligence  agency— 

"(1)  whose  past  or  present  Identity  as  such 
an  officer,  employee,  or  member  is  classified 
information,  and 

"(11)  who  is  serving  outside  the  United 
States  or  has  within  the  last  five  yean 
served  outside  the  United  States: 

"(B)  a  United  States  citizen  whose  past  or 
present  intelligence  relationship  to  the 
United  States  Is  classified  Information  and— 

"(1)  who  resides  and  acts  outside  the 
United  States  (or  who  resided  and  acted 
outelde  the  United  States)  as  an  agent  of,  or 
informant  or  source  of  operational  assist- 
ance to,  an  intelligence  agency,  or 

"(ii)  who  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure  is  or 
was  at  any  time  acting  as  an  agent  of,  or  in- 
formant to,  the  foreign  counterintelligence 
or  foreign  counterterrorism  components  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  fo  Investigation;  or" 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
—Page  3,  strike  out  lines  11  through  21,  in- 
clusive. 

Page  3,  on  line  15  after  "any"  and  continu- 
ing «n  line  16,  strike  "Information"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  the  following:  "properly  classi- 
fied information  not  previously  In  the 
public  domain,". 

Page  4,  after  line  21.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  602.  (d)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense 
under  section  601  to  transmit  or  disclose  in- 
formation previously  available  from  public 
sources  or  unclassified  materials. 

Page  6,  on  line  8  after  "material"  insert 
"properly". 


HJl.  3210 
By  Mr.  STARK 
—Page  11.  after  line  10.  insert  the  foUowing: 

Sec.  16.  The  State  of  California  shall  not 
restrict  or  require  the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  any  lane  on  any  Federal-aid  highway  in 
the  unincorporated  areas  of  Alameda 
County,  California,  to  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles, exclusive  of  approaches  to  toll  roads  or 
bridges. 

Page  11,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sk.  16."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sic.  17.". 
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THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S SPENDING  HABITS 
VERSUS  ITS  BUDGET  PLAN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRSSElfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1981 

•  tJit.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  a  dis- 
turbing article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  flamboyant 
lifestyle  of  the  President,  his  staff. 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  his  close 
friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  no  way  bring- 
ing this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  imply  that  there  should 
be  no  pomp  or  ceremony  associated 
with  the  Office  of  the  President.  Simi- 
larly. I  am  not  advocating  restricting 
Government  officials'  use  of  their  own 
money. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
merrymaking,  frivolity  and  lifestyles 
of  many  key  officials  have  gone  too 
far.  My  candid  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation is  that  the  administration,  at 
best,  can  be  categorized  as  going  over- 
board and,  at  worst,  as  being  insensi- 
tive and  hypocritical  about  the  dire 
economic  situation  that  plagues  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  hand,  we  have 
the  President  telling  the  country  how 
bad  off  we  are  economically  and  how 
all  of  us  will  have  to  tighten  our  belts. 
He  then  unleashed  David  Stockman 
and  his  budget  ax  on  minorities,  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  of  our  Nation. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  President,  key  staffers  and  some 
Cabinet  members  living  in  lavish 
homes.  They  give  and  attend  extrava- 
gant parties  complete  with  all  the 
status  symbols  of  the  elite  in  our  socie- 
ty while  still  tooting  the  horn  of  fiscal 
conservatism.  It  is  the  classic  "do  as  I 
say  but  not  as  I  do"  scenario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  even  more  ludi- 
crous and  totally  abominable  is  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  President's  "kitch- 
en cabinet"  members  is  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  article  as  saying  that 
he  believes  Americans  enjoy  viewing 
the  luxurious  Washington  way  of  life 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  for  one.  do  not.  I  know  that 
my  constituents,  many  of  those  who 
will  be  dropped  from  the  food  stamp 
program  in  the  next  few  days,  do  not 
either. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  individual 
is  as  politically  naive  as  his  statement 
suggests.  I  believe,  rather,  that  he  and 
other  administration  officials  who  con- 


tinue in  this  excessive  merrymaking 
while  the  poor  and  working  classes 
struggle  to  survive  under  the  budget 
cuts  are  callous  hypocrites.  For  them, 
the  rhetoric  about  concern  for  the 
poor  and  that  invisible  safety  net  are 
nothing  more  than  cocktail  chit-chat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  and  the  poor  of 
this  Nation  brace  for  another  round  of 
budget  cuts  from  the  P>resident.  I 
think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
budget  cutting  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan 
administration  versus  the  lifestyle 
they  embrace.  No  where  is  it  more  evi- 
dent that  the  poor  have  become  passe 
and  the  rich  the  "in  crowd"  than  in 
the  Reagan  administration. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  read  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  enti- 
tled. "Reagan  Aides  Show  Capital 
Luxury  Style"  written  by  Lynn  Rosel- 
linl. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  16, 1981] 

Reagam  Aides  Show  Capital  Luxury  Style 

(By  Lynn  Rosellini) 

Washiwctoh,  Aug.  15.— William  French 
Smith  tied  on  his  black  tie,  stepped  into  a 
chauffered  sedan  and  went  to  a  party  one 
night  not  long  ago. 

The  evening  was  marked  by  strolling  mu- 
sicians, silver  candelabra,  trees  strung  with 
Christmas  lights  and  a  dinner  for  250  under 
a  green-and-white-striped  tent  on  the  Mall. 
In  addition  to  the  Attorney  General,  there 
were  lots  of  other  Cabinet  members.  White 
House  officials  and  important  Republicans, 
which  is  not  surprising. 

spending  their  own  money 

In  Ronald  Reagan's  Washington,  many 
Republicans  go  to  parties  six  nights  a  week. 
They  also  ride  about  town  In  chauffeured 
limousines.  They  live  in  the  most  expensive 
sections  of  town  and  have  vacation  homes  In 
California  and  Maine. 

As  officials,  advisers  and  friends  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  they  endorse  austerity  In  Fed- 
eral spending,  but  in  their  personal  lives 
many  of  the  most  visible  Administration 
players  have  shown  a  fondness  for  conspicu- 
ous spending  of  their  own  money  in  their 
first  six  months  in  Washington. 

When  they  arrived  here  last  January,  the 
Reagan  Republicans,  many  of  them  success- 
ful in  business  and  Industry,  brought  with 
them  their  accustomed  way  of  life,  one  that 
emphasizes  good  living  and  the  use  of  social 
occasions  to  smooth  professional  relations. 

Signs  of  the  new  luxury  are  everywhere: 
In  the  jewelry,  clothes,  cars,  homes  and  res- 
taurants favored  by  the  newcomers. 

James  A.  Baker  3d,  White  House  chief  of 
staff,  lives  in  a  $715,000  house.  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  a 
$707,000  house  with  a  swimming  pool. 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  at- 
tended 28  social  functions  in  one  30-day 
period  recently.  Nancy  Reagan  and  her 
friend  Betsy  Bloomingdale  wear  designer 
gowns  and  elaborate  Jewelry. 

"This  is  a  fun  Administration,"  says 
Robert  K.  Gray,  co-chairman  of  the  1981 
Presidential    Inaugural    Committee.    "This 


President  enjoys  his  position,  and  so  do 
those  around  him.  They  work  hard  during 
the  day  and  they  like  to  have  a  good  time  at 
night." 

And  that.  In  part,  makes  them  different 
not  only  from  the  recently  departed  mem- 
bers of  the  Carter  Administration  but  also 
from  other  Republicans  who  have  come  to 
Washington.  In  the  past,  Republican  Presi- 
dents often  found  it  difficult  to  lure  fellow 
party  members  to  take  Government  jobs. 
But  the  Reagan  Republicans  seem  to  enjoy 
Washington  whirl  more  than  their  predeces- 
sors. 

And  if  members  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion feel  any  conflict  between  their  personal 
luxuries  and  public  sector's  belt-tightening, 
no  one  is  apologizing. 

"The  preponderance  of  these  people  are 
self-made,"  said  Charles  Z.  Wick,  a  member 
of  Mr.  Reagan's  'kitchen  cabinet"  and  di- 
rector of  the  International  Communications 
Agency.  "They  followed  the  American 
dream." 

AMERICANS  SAID  TO  ENJOY  WATCHING 

Mr.  Wick  said  he  thought  that  economi- 
cally pinched  Americans  of  today  enjoyed 
viewing  the  luxurious  Washington  way  of 
life  of  the  Reagan  Administration  members, 
much  as  Americans  who  suffered  in  the  De- 
pression enjoyed  watching  Hollywood  stars 
in  the  movies. 

"During  the  Depression,"  said  Mr.  Wick, 
"when  people  were  selling  apples  and  facto- 
ries were  stUl  and  guys  were  jumping  out 
windows  because  they  lost  everything, 
people  would  go  to  the  movies.  They  loved 
those  glamour  pictures  showing  people  driv- 
ing beautiful  cars  and  women  in  beautiful 
gowns,  showing  that  people  were  living  the 
glamorous  good  life." 

That  many  members  of  the  Reagan  team 
live  the  good  life  is  reflected  almost  daily  In 
the  social  pages  of  local  newspapers.  Al- 
though July  is  normally  a  slow  period  in 
Washington's  social  calendar,  the  last 
month  Included  an  array  of  entertainments: 

The  black-tie  dinner  on  the  Mall  was  held 
In  honor  of  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  - 
who  ran  the  Reagan  campaign.  Mr.  Gray, 
the  host,  served  cold  tenderloin  of  beef  and 
provided  fans  powered  by  an  electric  genera- 
tor to  cool  his  guests. 

A  lawn  party,  a  Western-style  barbecue 
for  300  at  the  $765,265  home  of  Raymond  J. 
Donovan,  Secretary  of  Labor,  was  marked 
by  two  bands,  a  mechanical  buU.  open  pits 
of  sizzling  beef  and  pork  and  guests  in 
cowboy  hats.  Vice  President  Bush  and  David 
A.  Stockman,  the  budget  director,  were 
there. 

A  birthday  party  for  Mrs.  Reagan  was 
thrown  by  her  old  California  friends.  They 
rented  a  Virginia  plantation,  chartered  a 
bus,  hired  a  country  music  band  and  flew  in 
food  from  Chasen's  restaurant  In  Beverly 
Hills.  Drinlu  were  served  on  the  bus  by 
Frank  Sinatra. 

The  gifts  presented  at  such  occasions  are 
elaborate  and  sometimes  public  spirited, 
too.  Mrs.  Reagan's  friends  chipped  in  $3,900 
to  repair  a  local  swimming  pool  for  the 
handicapped  as  a  birthday  present.  Senator 
Laxalt  received  a  $1,000  check  to  help  pay 
for  an  elephant  to  be  given  to  the  National 
Zoo. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Setting  the  tone  for  the  Administration 
are  the  President  and  his  wife.  In  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's White  House,  their  mark  is  seen  in  the 
return  of  whlte-tle  formality  at  diplomatic 
receptions,  in  the  color  guard  that  precedes 
the  Reagans  and  their  guests  of  honor  at 
state  dinners,  in  the  elaborate  menus  and 
the  growing  fleet  of  White  House  limou- 
sines. 

After  initial  published  reports  on  the  new 
Reagan  style,  the  White  House  has  attempt- 
ed to  play  down  the  Reagans'  free-spending 
Image.  For  example,  a  proposal  to  buy  a  new 
Presidential  yacht  was  scuttled  a  few 
months  ago  after  It  was  deemed  symbolical- 
ly inappropriate.  But  if  the  Reagans  them- 
selves are  sensitive  about  their  image, 
others  connected  with  the  Administration 
are  not. 

"I've  never  noticed  anybody  in  past  Ad- 
ministrations divesting  themselves  of  their 
assets  and  giving  them  to  the  poor,"  ob- 
served Jean  Smith,  wife  of  the  Attorney 
General.  "I  don't  think  it's  any  different 
from  any  other  Administration." 

In  some  ways,  Mrs.  Smith  is  correct.  Even 
the  Carter  Administration,  known  for  Its 
homespun  style.  Included  wealthy  men  such 
as  Bert  Lance,  the  budget  director,  and 
Harold  M.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 

EXPENSIVE  HOMES 

Yet  the  predominant  impression  made  by 
the  newcomers  remains  one  of  wealth. 
Many  of  them,  for  Instance,  bought  homes 
in  the  area's  most  expensive  neighborhoods. 
Peter  McCoy,  Mrs.  Reagan's  chief  of  itaff. 
paid  $460,000  for  his  home  in  Spring  Valley, 
a  section  of  the  capital.  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Halg,  Jr.  paid  $415,000  for  a 
house  Just  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
line  In  Maryland. 

Others  have  more  than  one  house,  Donald 
Regan  has  homes  In  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
and  Florida,  Lee  Annenberg,  the  chief  of 
protocol,  and  her  husband,  Walter,  have  a 
suite  at  the  Watergate  Hotel,  which  they 
share  with  a  maid  and  a  butler,  plus  a  man- 
sion on  Philadelphia's  Main  Line,  a  chalet 
in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  and  a  2S0-acre  desert 
estate  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Many  of  the  Reagans'  wealthy  California 
friends— the  Justin  Darts.  Alfred  Blooming- 
dales,  Armand  E>eutsches,  Elarle  Jorgensens 
and  William  Wilsons— either  maintain 
apartments  or  rent  hotel  suites  at  the  Wa- 
tergate complex  for  their  frequent  visits. 

In  fashion,  the  tone  is  set  by  Mrs.  Reagan 
and  Mrs.  Bloomingdale.  Mrs.  Reagan  ar- 
rived here  last  January  with  a  $25,000  inau- 
gural wardrobe  that  included  a  $10,000  dress 
and  a  $1,650  handbag.  Since  then,  such  lux- 
uries have  become  the  First  Lady's  signa- 
ture. 

Her  Loe  Angeles  manicurist,  Jessica  Var- 
toughlan,  has  visited  the  White  House  to  do 
her  nails,  and  her  hairdresser,  Julius 
Bengtssen,  has  traveled  abroad  with  her  to 
do  her  hair. 

When  Mrs.  Reagan  attended  the  wedding 
of  Prince  Charles  in  London  recently  her 
entourage  Included  Mr.  Bengtssen  and  a 
nurse,  and  her  baggage  Included  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  jewelry 
borrowed  from  Bulgari,  the  international 
jewelers,  four  hatboxes  and  about  20 
dresses,  including  eight  ball  gowns. 

Many  Reagan  Republicans  will  spend  part 
of  August  in  California  or  in  Northeastern 
coastal  resorts.  When  they  return  in  Sep- 
tember, one  of  the  first  events  on  their 
social  schedules  wiU  be  a  frontier  extrava- 
ganza planned  by  Mr.  Gray.  The  dance  will 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

be  held  outdoors  on  a  square  overlooking 
the  C.  Si  O.  Canal  in  Georgetown. 

"I'm  going  to  have  Western  music  and 
bales  of  hay,"  said  Mr.  Gray  the  other  day. 
"It's  terribly  important..  If  you're  going  to 
have  a  party,  that  you  do  something  besides 
feed  people."* 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP  FOR 
SURVIVAL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1981 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  him- 
dreds  of  people  in  my  home  city  of 
Newark  will  join  in  a  day  of  workshops 
this  Friday  on  surviving  under  the 
Reagan  administration  budget  cuts. 

The  day-long  conference,  entitled 
"Bridging  the  Gap  for  Survival,"  is  a 
citywide  effort  of  over  65  social  service 
and  community  agencies  to  inform  the 
young,  the  elderly,  and  the  low-income 
residents  of  Newark  about  how  the 
Federal  budget  reductions  will  directly 
affect  their  lives. 

In  a  city  that  faces  a  disturbing 
crime  rate,  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment and  a  shortage  of  decent,  afford- 
able housing,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's extreme  cutbacks  in  social  pro- 
grams are  having  an  extremely  cruel 
effect.  But  the  citizens  of  Newark, 
through  this  conference,  are  proving 
that  even  the  Reagan  administration's 
callous  attitude  toward  the  cities  of 
America  will  not  dampen  their  spirit. 

This  conference  is  a  grassroots  re- 
sponse to  the  policies  that  have 
brought  us  the  following: 

There  are  7.6  million  people  in 
America  who  cannot  find  Jobs.  This  is 
an  imemployment  rate  of  7.2  percent 
at  a  time  when  the  Reagan  budget 
eliminated  300,000  CETA  jobs  and 
trimmed  job  training  programs. 

Joblessness  among  black  Americans 
has  reached  15  percent,  and  among 
black  teenagers  it  is  an  unbelievable  50 
percent. 

The  3  million  Americans  who  receive 
minimum  social  security  benefits  each 
month  will  have  to  get  along  vdthout 
them,  as  it  now  stands.  WhUe  some 
will  be  able  to  survive,  at  least 
500,000— mostly  elderly  women  living 
alone— will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
exist. 

College  will  become  an  impossible 
dream  for  over  1  million  high  school 
students  of  middle-income  families 
denied  guaranteed  student  loans. 

About  100,000  families  in  need  of 
decent  housing  will  have  to  wait  in- 
definitely for  the  public  housing  that 
they  were  promised  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

About  1  million  Americans  living  on 
the  edge  of  poverty  will  no  longer  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps  because  of 
budget  cutbacks. 

Roughly  3  million  schoolchildren 
may  have  to  drop  out  of  school  lunch 
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programs  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  reduce  its  support  by  $1.6 
billion. 

The  conference  will  try  to  counter- 
act these  cutbacks  by  having  social 
service  agencies  and  groups  work  more 
closely  together  to  close  the  gaps  in 
the  services  they  offer.  It  also  will  try 
to  close  the  generation  gap  to  encour- 
age our  younger  citizens  to  learn  from 
the  wisdom  of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  conference  workshops  wUl  focus 
on  seven  chief  areas  of  concern:  Crime 
prevention;  health  maintenance:  social 
services  to  help  individuals  and  fami- 
lies obtain  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
educational  opportunities;  employ- 
ment training;  income  maintenance: 
and  tenant  rights  and  responsibilities. 
The  underljing  theme  throughout  all 
of  the  workshops  will  be  improving 
conditions  where  people  live,  specifi- 
cally in  public  housing.  The  motiva- 
tion behind  this  extremely  important 
conference  is  the  Newark  Day  Center. 
New  Jersey's  oldest  social  service 
agency  which  has  been  a  vital  force 
for  helping  disadvantaged  people  since 
1803.  The  Newark  Day  Center's  Execu- 
tive Director  Trish  Morris  has  worked 
with  the  conference  chairpersons  Vir- 
ginia Scott  and  George  Branch  to 
reach  out  to  all  people  in  Newark  who 
are  concerned  about  the  city's  surviv- 
al. The  conference  is  the  fourth  step 
in  a  five-stop  plan  initiated  by  the 
Newark  Day  Center  last  spring  to 
Inform  people  about  how  they  can 
fight  back  against  the  threat  of  pover- 
ty and  feelings  of  despair. 

For  my  part,  I  pledge  to  continue  to 
oppose  cruel  and  unnecessary  cutbacks 
in  essential  human  services  because 
when  we  stop  Investing  in  people,  our 
cities  and  our  Nation  will  have  no 
future  at  all.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
asked  to  be  honorary  chairperson  at 
Friday's  conference  because  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  people  associated  with  it. 
I  believe  they  will  serve  as  an  example 
to  other  cities  in  these  most  difficult 
times.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  PROTECT 
FORMER  AGENTS 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  4  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  protect  the 
identities  of  former  Intelligence  agents 
and  operatives  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closures. By  protecting  former  agents, 
my  amendment  will  strengthen  this 
legislation  in  three  vital  ways:  First,  it 
wiU  protect  former  agents  from  possi- 
ble harm  as  a  result  of  the  disclosure 
of  their  true  identities:  second,  it  will 
protect  active  operatives  who  may 
have  assumed  the  former  agent's  posi- 
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tion;  and  third,  it  will  protect  the 
entire  intelligence  network  which  may 
have  been  established  by  a  former 
agent  and  passed  on  to  the  former 
agent's  successor.* 


EXCISE  TAX  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIPORIf  U 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues Bob  Matsui  and  Johh  Rousse- 
LOT  in  the  introduction  today  of  legis- 
lation to  correct  a  glaring  inequity  in 
our  system  of  collecting  excise  taxes. 
This  bill.  H.R.  4545.  is  the  product  of 
over  2  years  of  development,  and 
shifts  the  focus  of  legislative  activity 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  which  I  serve  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  it  must  ulti- 
mately be  resolved. 

Excise  taxes  are  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  variety  of 
manufactured  goods,  such  as  motor  ve- 
hicles, tires,  coal,  sporting  goods,  fire- 
arms, distilled  spirits,  and  tobacco 
products.  We  collect  approximately 
$11  billion  of  our  revenues  from  the 
producers  of  certain  commodities. 
These  taxes  are  imposed  on  the  prod- 
ucts from  the  time  of  shipment  from 
the  place  of  production.  Those  subject 
to  this  type  of  tax  must  report  bi- 
monthly on  shipments  and  consequent 
tax  liability  and  are  required  to  make 
their  tax  payment  within  a  relatively 
short  time  thereafter,  ranging  from  3 
to  25  days,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
commodity  which  is  being  taxed.  The 
producer  normally  pays  the  tax  before 
receiving  revenue  from  the  purchase 
of  the  product.  This  system  imposes  a 
harsh  burden,  particularly  on  small 
business;  particularly  in  times  of  high 
interest  rates:  particularly  in  times  of 
recession. 

The  genesis  of  this  biU  was  a  propos- 
al by  the  Treasury  Department  2 
years  ago  to  require  the  payment  of 
the  excise  taxes  for  tobacco  and  liquor 
industries  by  an  electronic  funds 
transfer  system  further  decreasing  the 
amount  of  time  between  production  of 
the  goods  and  the  payment  of  the 
taxes.  The  initiative  by  the  Treasury 
Department  galvanized  the  first  coali- 
tion of  taxpayers  interested  in  the 
reform  of  the  excise  tax  collection 
system.  The  support  from  a  range  of 
interests  affected  by  the  excise  taxes 
and  the  cooperation  among  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee enabled  us  to  successfully  block 
the  Treasury  proposal  on  the  funding 
bill.  Unfortunately,  this  has  become 
an  annual— occasionally  semiannual- 
effort  by  all  the  affected  industries. 
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Our  success  in  the  appropriations 
process,  however,  encouraged  us  to  de- 
velop a  permanent  change  in  the 
excise  tax  collection  system  which  will 
make  the  collection  period  uniform  for 
all  products  subject  to  an  excise  tax, 
and  to  extend  the  time  of  collection  so 
as  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
period  of  time  which  is  normally  asso- 
ciated with  the  receipt  of  payments  by 
the  manufacturers. 

As  introduced,  the  Excise  Tax 
Reform  Act  seeks  to  free  taxpayers 
from  the  burden  of  prepayment  of 
this  tax,  which  often  necessitates  bor- 
rowing funds  and  seeks  also  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  costly  paperwork  in- 
volved. It  would  cut  paperwork  in  half 
by  requiring  only  12  reports  annually 
in  place  of  the  24  now  required.  It 
would  also,  when  fully  in  effect,  grant 
excise  taxpayers  90  days  from  the  end 
of  each  month  to  pay  the  tax  on  that 
month's  shipments. 

Clearly,  a  tax  bill  of  this  nature  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  collection  of 
Federal  revenues,  but  the  only  money 
which  will  be  lost  to  the  Government 
will  be  the  interest  costs  which  the 
Government  will  have  to  pay  on  funds 
borrowed  in  order  to  cover  the  inter- 
ruption of  revenues  required  by  this 
bill.  The  same  amount  of  taxes  will  be 
collected,  and  the  bill  does  not  take 
effect  until  fiscal  year  1983  when 
there  are  prospects  for  an  improved 
fiscal  picture.  Once  the  transition 
period  is  over.  Federal  revenues  from 
the  excise  taxes  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  now  collected.  Indeed,  there 
are  persuasive  argiunents  to  suggest, 
as  in  the  arguments  for  supply  side 
tax  cuts,  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  actually  increase  revenues. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  system  that  requires  cer- 
tain businesses  to  pay  a  tax  on  their 
products  before  they  have  had  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  receive  revenue 
from  sales  would  have  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  investment,  employment,  and 
price  levels. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  Bob 
Matsui  and  John  Rousselot  will  be 
taking  the  lead  on  this  issue  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Few 
members  of  the  committee  are  more 
respected  for  their  ability  than  my 
friends  from  California.  They  are  com- 
mitted to  a  fair  system  of  taxation, 
one  that  does  not  seek  to  collect  taxes 
before  the  business  has  made  any 
money  from  its  products.  It  is  time  for 
this  issue  to  be  resolved,  and  in  a 
manner  which  reduces  the  burden 
upon  our  businesses.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  Bob  and  John  in  the 
committee  so  that  this  bill  receives  an 
early  hearing  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. I  also  urge  you  to  join  with  us  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation,  H.R.  4545.* 
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PHOTOVOLTAICS-ARE  THE  JAP- 
ANESE GETTING  AHEAD 
AGAIN? 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIPORIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  talk  of  more  budget  cuts 
by  the  administration  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Energy,  I 
found  the  article  below  on  U.S.  cut- 
backs in  photovoltaic  research  appear- 
ing in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
particularly  timely. 

We  are  amazed  at  the  leaps  and 
bounds  taken  by  the  Japanese  since 
World  War  II  in  the  quality  and  com- 
petitiveness of  their  products,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  electronics.  And 
yet  the  current  administration  pro- 
poses to  phase  out  the  photovoltaics 
research  and  development  efforts  im- 
derway  in  this  country,  an  area  in 
which  we  have  traditionally  excelled 
and  in  which  the  Japanese  are  rapidly 
overtaking  us. 

Will  we  ask  the  Japanese  to  volun- 
tarily curtail  their  trade  with  the 
United  States  while  espousing  free 
market  ideology  in  the  area  of  photo- 
voltaics as  we  did  with  the  automobile 
industry?  I  hope  we  do  not  ask  the 
American  public  to  accept  mediocre 
and  expensive  energy  alternatives 
simply  because  we  have  not  chosen  to 
support  them.  The  Government  can 
play  an  effective  role  in  our  energy 
future  by  providing  flexibility  and  a 
range  of  options  for  further  research 
and  development  by  the  private  sector; 
I  hope  it  will. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  consider  the  ramifications  of 
actions  which  may  appear  to  be 
straightforward  budget  cutting,  but 
which  have  much  greater  implications 
for  future  U.S.  trade  and  available 
energy  options. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

20,  1981] 

U.S.  Cuts  iw  Solar  Cnx  Pundimg  May  Let 

Japam  Takb  tri  Lead 

(By  David  F.  Salisbury) 

Denvkr.— When  solar  cells,  perhaps  the 
most  revolutionary  energy  source  under  de- 
velopment In  the  laboratories  of  the  world, 
come  of  age.  will  they  be  stamt>ed  "Made  in 
USA"  or  "Japan  Inc."? 

This  is  the  biggest  question  raised  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  cutbacks  in  the 
federal  solar  ceU  (photovoltaics,  or  FV)  pro- 
gram. The  administration  has  pushed  for  an 
overall  reduction  in  this  program  of  more 
than  60  percent,  down  to  $63  million  in 
1982.  Congress  has  restored  $30  million  to 
the  program,  but  the  White  House  is  ex- 
pected to  try  to  return  the  budget  to  the 
lower  level.  And.  according  to  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  sources,  the  budgetary  ax 
wUl  cut  even  deeper  in  1983. 

"By  1984  we're  looking  at  a  $10  million 
per  year  program  of  university  research," 
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predicts  one  DOE  solar  official  gloomily.  He 
could  talk  only  off  the  record  because  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  been  ordered  not  to 
discuss  their  programs  with  the  press. 

Many  experts  consider  photovoltaics  the 
most  revolutionary  of  the  solar  technol- 
ogies. They  have  several  reasons.  Solar  cells 
are  second  cousins  to  the  transistor.  They 
convert  light  into  electricity  without  any 
moving  parts,  or  pollution. 

Like  the  transistor,  if  the  technical  prob- 
lems can  be  solved,  it  should  be  possible  to 
produce  the  cells  quite  inexpensively.  Since 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  the  price  of  electrici- 
ty produced  by  solar  cells  has  fallen  from 
$1,000  per  peak  watt  to  $10  a  watt.  And  if 
the  cost  can  be  cut  to  $2  a  watt,  PV  will  be 
economically  competitive  with  conventional 
electric  power.  Further  cost  reductions.  If 
possible  to  less  than  $1  a  watt,  would  make 
electricity  from  the  sun  a  real  energy  bar- 
gain. 

Testament  to  PV's  potential  is  the  fact 
that,  in  the  United  States,  the  big  oil  com- 
panies have  moved  aggressively  into  the 
field.  Overseas,  the  Japanese  government 
has  made  it  a  major  element  in  their  nation- 
al energy  program,  and  Saudi  Arabia  also 
has  an  extremely  ambitious  effort  under 
way. 

Until  now,  the  US  has  held  a  clear  lead  in 
solar  cell  development.  They  are  an  Ameri- 
can Invention,  having  been  developed  as 
part  of  the  space  program.  Following  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  the  US  government  initi- 
ated a  major  program  to  adapt  this  space 
age  technology  to  terrestrial  use. 

Many  materials  have  been  found  that  con- 
vert light  into  electricity,  and  the  US  has 
been  exploring  a  dozen  different  approaches 
simultaneously.  Federal  purchases  of  photo- 
voltaic arrays  helped  fledgling  companies 
start  up  production  lines  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  these  cells. 

Japan,  stariing  from  behind,  adopted  a 
different  strategy.  "The  Japanese  have  un- 
democratically  chosen  what— In  their  best 
Judgment— are  the  most  promising  process- 
es," explains  Steven  Strong,  president  of 
Solar  Design  Associates.  As  a  result,  they 
have  caught  up  and  passed  the  US  on  one 
promisirig  new  approach,  amorphous  silicon. 

With  the  current  US  cutbacks,  Japan,  for 
the  first  time,  will  "have  the  advantage  of 
spending  a  higher  total  number  of  govern- 
ment and  business  dollars  (on  PV  research 
than  the  US),"  observes  Jack  Stone,  a  pho- 
tovoltaics expert  at  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search Institute. 

As  a  result,  "the  Japanese  will  blow  over 
us  like  a  tjrphoon,"  predicts  Mr.  Strong,  who 
has  designed  several  photovoltaic  homes. 
This  view  is  shared  by  Rodale  Press,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Organic  Gardening  magazine 
and  a  booster  of  alternative  energy  sources. 

Not  aU  experts  in  the  field  agree  with  so 
dire  an  assessment,  however.  "The  Japanese 
are  probably  not  as  far  ahead  as  we  think. 
We  get  a  lot  of  press  reports  and  rumors 
which  are  probably  exaggerated."  says  one 
DOE  official. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  feeling  that, 
while  the  devastation  of  the  federal  pro- 
gram will  significantly  slow  the  pace  of  de- 
velopment of  photovoltaics  in  the  US,  the 
private  PV  Industry  is  healthy  enough  to  go 
it  alone.  Several  years  ago,  the  amount  of 
private  investment  in  PV  surpassed  federal 
spending  here.  The  administration's  ration- 
ale for  the  massive  federal  cutbacks  is  that 
private  enterprise  can  do  the  job  better. 

There  is  at  least  an  element  of  truth  in 
this  assessment.  "I  have  been  very  pleased 
with  the  private  sector  response  to  the  cut- 
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backs.  Several  new  corporations  are  getting 
in.  It's  still  looking  good  from  that  point  of 
view,"  reports  Paul  Maycock,  who  recently 
resigned  as  head  of  the  IX>E  photovoltaics 
program. 

Despite  the  cutbacks,  Mr.  Maycock  fore- 
sees a  very  competitive  world  market,  with 
the  leadership  alternating  between  the  US, 
Japan,  and,  perhaps,  other  countries. 
"American  firms  currently  have  90  percent 
world  market  while  the  Japanese  have  close 
to  0.  This  is  a  considerable  advantage  to 
overcome,"  he  point«  out. 

"We  have  the  technological  edge.  We 
should  have  more  confidence  in  American 
enterprise,"  says  the  director  of  one  large 
privately  funded  laboratory.  However,  he 
admits  they  have  hedged  their  investment 
by  entering  into  a  joint  venture  with  a  Japa- 
nese company,  something  several  large  US 
firms  involved  in  this  technology  have  done. 

Most  of  the  heads  of  private  PV  efforts, 
while  praising  much  of  the  federal  program, 
feel  that  certain  aspects,  particularly  those 
involving  "commercialization,"  now  can  be 
gradually  phased  out.  However,  a  number 
are  not  enthusiastic  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  current  cutbacks  are  being  made. 

"From  what  I  hear  through  the  grapevine, 
the  cuts  are  not  being  made  with  enough  se- 
lectivity," says  one  laboratory  director.  Too 
much  basic  research  and  development  is 
being  cut  and  too  many  commercialization 
programs  are  being  redefined  and  kept,  he 
objects.  As  a  result,  the  reduction  in  what 
he  considers  the  most  useful  and  appropri- 
ate federal  efforts  are  greater  than  be 
would  like. 

Until  now,  the  US  has  been  taking  a  low- 
risk  approach  to  solar  cell  development.  By 
fundliig  research  into  a  large  number  of  ap- 
proaches in  parallel,  when  any  given  ap- 
proach does  not  pan  out,  the  overall  rate  of 
progress  is  not  slowed  substantially. 

As  result  of  the  cutbacks,  the  range  of 
federally  funded  research  is  being  cut  back 
radically.  The  result  is  greater  risk  of  fail- 
ure. If  the  cutbacks  had  come  two  years  ago 
the  government  would  have  dropped  work 
on  amorphous  silicon,  the  approach  which 
now,  because  of  an  unexpected  break- 
through, looks  so  promising  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  focused  almost  exclusively  on  it, 
points  out  one  researcher. 

In  addition,  as  many  as  one-third  of  the 
researchers  In  the  field  are  being  forced  to 
look  for  funding  from  private  sources  or 
turn  to  another  area,  experts  say.  Many, 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  these,  will  l>e  able  to 
continue  their  work  if  they  wish  to. 

However,  research  teams  are  being  broken 
up  and  valuable  experience  splintered.  Fur- 
thermore, uncertainty  over  the  future  will 
adversely  affect  those  who  continue  to  work 
on  government  grants. 

"It's  irritating  to  be  in  this  country,  work- 
ing on  a  technology  where  overseas  every- 
one envies  us  our  leadership  but  which  your 
own  government  fails  completely  to  recog- 
nize," observes  Joseph  Lindmayer,  head  of 
Solarex. 

He  objects  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
cutbacks  have  been  made  as  much  or  more 
than  their  substance.  "The  cuts  are  too 
much,  too  fast.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
administration  is  making  negative  state- 
ments about  W,  and  I  have  already  lost  one 
contract  as  a  result,"  he  complains. 

He  and  a  number  of  other  photovoltaic 
entrepreneurs  fear  that  this  cutback  will  t>e 
viewed  by  U.S.  investors  and  by  foreign  na- 
tions as  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  tech- 
nology.* 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  IS  RIGHT 
IN  DENYING  CUBAN  VISAS 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  22  years,  it  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  Fidel  Castro  still  controls  a  coun- 
try only  90  miles  from  America's 
shores  and  is  able  to  project  military 
power  with  impunity  throughout 
Africa,  and  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  1975.  Castro  dispatched  nearly 
20,000  troops  to  assist  pro-Marxist 
forces  assume  control  in  Angola. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Castro  mounted  a 
campaign  in  Ethiopia  with  an  addi- 
tional 20,000  troops.  Within  the  past  6 
years,  and  in  17  coim tries  throughout 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  Castro's 
50,000-man  Afrika  Korps  has  conduct- 
ed a  Communist  crusade  of  terror 
while  the  United  States  stood  by  idly, 
appearing  impotent  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Closer  to  home.  Cuban  anti-Ameri- 
can activity  ranges  throughout  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  Cuba  itself  has  been 
transformed  into  a  Soviet  base  servic- 
ing Soviet  reconaissance  aircraft,  elec- 
tronic intelligence,  and  a  sophisticated 
electronic  listening  post  monitoring 
U.S.  military  communications.  The 
Soviet  naval  presence  in  Cuba,  the 
3,000-man  Soviet  combat  brigade. 
Soviet  pilots  flying  Cuban  aircraft, 
and  the  KGB's  direct  control  of 
Cuban  intelligence  are  further  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  dominance  of  Cuba 
and  the  danger  the  regime  represents 
to  the  United  States. 

On  the  mainland  of  the  Americas, 
Castro  has  aided  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  and  is  actively  assisting  the 
overthrow  of  pro-Western  govern- 
ments in  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala. 

In  spite  of  a  clear  pattern  of  aggres- 
sion, the  U.S.  Government  has  at- 
tempted to  normalize  relations  with 
Cuba  throughout  this  period.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  first  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives of  the  Carter  administration  was 
the  promotion  of  normalization.  Influ- 
ential Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  gave  their  support  to  this 
process  and  many  traveled  to  Havana 
as  symbolic  gestures  of  renewed  rela- 
tions. 

Recent  actions  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, however,  indicate  that  the 
Reagan  administration  does  not 
intend  to  proceed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

On  September  16,  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  visa  applications 
by  four  members  of  the  Cuban  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  including  Ricar- 
do  Alarcon,  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  were  denied.  The  four  were  to 
participate  in  the  Center  for  Cuban 
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studies  symposium.  "The  U.S.  and 
Cuba:  Prospects  for  Dialogue."  to  be 
held  this  week  in  House  and  Senate 
Office  Buildings.  The  purpose  of  the 
symposium  was  to  promote  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  visas  were  denied  under  section 
212827  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act,  which  authorizes  such 
action  on  foreign  policy  grounds.  A 
spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
said  that  the  visas  were  rejected  "to 
reflect  opposition  to  Cuban  interven- 
tion and  promotion  of  armed  violence 
in  Central  America.  Africa,  and  else- 
where." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  these  ac- 
tions. The  time  for  talking  normaliza- 
tion with  Cuba  is  over.  Now  is  the  time 
to  begin  a  policy  reflecting  the  fact 
that  the  Cuban  people  can  and  should 
be  set  free  from  Castro's  dictatorship. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  administration's 
recent  action  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  steps  designed  to  achieve 
that  end.« 
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THE  CONCANNON  VINEYARD 


September  22,  1981 


NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIANS 
DISABILITY  REFORM  ACT  OP 
1981 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  22, 1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Disability  Reform  Act  of 
1981  (H.R.  4542)  which  is  designed  to 
correct  a  grave  injustice  in  existing 
Federal  retirement  laws. 

National  Guard  technicians  are  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment who  provide  the  continuing  core 
of  specialized  professional  and  skilled 
services  needed  to  maintain  equipment 
and  other  support  at  readiness  levels. 
As  a  condition  of  employment,  these 
technicians  must  also  be  members  of 
their  National  Guard  components  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  guardsmen. 

If  a  technician  is  unable  to  meet  the 
full  requirements  of  the  annual  mili- 
tary physical,  he  automatically  loses 
his  civilian  emplosmient.  But,  because 
the  disqualification  Is  not  made  based 
on  his  or  her  civilian  employment,  the 
technician  is  ineligible  for  any  benefits 
although  both  civilian  and  military  co- 
workers would  be  eligible  for  some 
form  of  disability  benefits  in  similar 
situations. 

My  proposed  legislation  would 
remedy  this  inequity.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  several  ap- 
proaches that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  could  recom- 
mend to  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
unfair  situation  but  I  believe  that  this 
bill  represents  a  reasonable  approach 
and  hope  it  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
careful  inquiry  by  that  distinguished 
committee.* 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CAUFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiieaday.  September  22.  1991 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  took  a  few  moments  to  talk 
about  a  family  in  my  district  that 
grows  grapes  which  are  made  into 
wine.  In  an  area  rich  with  wineries, 
like  the  Livermore  Valley,  we  have 
many  beautiful  vineyards,  and  charm- 
ing wineries.  One  of  those  is  the  Con- 
cannon  Vineyard,  which  will  celebrate 
its  100th  anniversary  in  Just  2  years. 

The  Concannon  Vineyards  have 
been  in  the  family  for  three  genera- 
tions. James  Concannon;  his  son. 
Joseph;  and  his  grandsons.  Joseph,  Jr. 
and  James  have  all  contributed  to  the 
family  tradition. 

Many  wine  critics  have  expressed 
their  pleasure  at  the  wines  of  the  Con- 
cannon Vineyards.  The  vineyard  has 
alwajrs  been  innovative  in  its  winemak- 
ing.  and  has  introduced  superior  wines 
from  grapes  that  had  never  before 
been  grown  in  this  coimtry. 

I  am  including  an  article  on  the  Con- 
cannon Vineyards,  and  want  to  person- 
ally commend  this  institution  for  its 
continued  dedication  to  the  tradition 
of  fine  California  wines. 

CoRCAinioN  Nkabs  Ckntusy  Mark 

In  two  years,  in  1983.  Livermore's  Concan- 
non Vineyard  will  be  one  century  old. 

In  tliat  time,  three  generations  of  Concan- 
nons  have  run  the  winery.  Ftrst  there  was 
James,  bom  In  Ireland  in  1847.  A  self-edu- 
cated Immigrant,  he  got  Into  winemaking 
through  friendship  with  San  Francisco's 
first  archbishop,  producing  sacramental 
wines  originally,  then  expanding  into  the 
premiiun  table  wine  field.  His  son  Joseph 
carried  on,  followed  by  Joseph's  sons  Joseph 
Jr.  and  James. 

"It  should  be  no  surprise  that  wines  often 
reflect  the  character  of  the  people  produc- 
ing them."  wrote  wine  columnist  Richard 
Paul  HinUe  in  a  September  1979  edition  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  thus  begin- 
ning a  column  about  the  Concannon  Vine- 
yard. 

He  ctiaracterized  the  Concannons  as 
people  of  "defined  character"  who  produce 
wines  "of  definition."  Speaking  of  the  wines 
being  made  today,  HlnUe  observed.  "Jim 
Concannon  is  a  man  of  moderation.  His 
wines  reflect  his  low-key,  hardworking, 
tasteful  approach  to  life.  Toull  not  see  the 
splash  of  expensive  advertising  from  the 
Concannons.  There  wiU  be  no  trumpets  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  a  Concannon  wine." 

The  winery  has  been  a  highly  Innovative 
one  ("quietly  so,"  observed  Hlnkle).  In  1970. 
it  bought  cuttings  of  the  Russian  grape 
Rkatsltell  (pronounced  rah-kot-suh-tel'ee) 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis 
and  planted  an  experimental  one-acre  plot, 
which  began  bearing  in  1973.  The  wine  pro- 
duced that  year  was  the  first  American  wine 
of  this  grape.  According  to  Hlnkle,  Concan- 
non's  first  Rkatsitells  "did  not  display  a  de- 
fined character,"  but  such  character  has 
emerged  since,  with  the  maturation  of  the 
vines. 

Of  special  pride  to  Concannon  has  been 
Petite    Slrah.    Concannon    was    the    first 


winery  in  the  United  States  to  produce  a  va- 
rietal wine  from  this  grape,  releasing  It  In 
1964.  Besides  being  a  big  success  for  Concan- 
non, the  wine  made  people  rethink  a  long- 
held  attitude  about  Livermore  Valley  vine- 
yards In  general,  that  they  were  capable  of 
producing  premium  white  wines  but  not  red 
wines  of  similar  quality. 

Hlnkle  wrote  that  Concannon 's  Petite 
Sirah  showed  a  defined  character  right 
from  the  start.  "While  many  Petite  Siralis 
reflect  the  supposedly  coarse  nature  of  the 
grape,  the  Concannon  Petite  Slratis  have 
been  broad,  soft  wines  of  superb  flavor.  .  .  . 

"A  clue  to  the  character  of  the  Concannon 
Petite  Sirahs  lies  In  the  fact  that  at  the  core 
of  the  wines  are  grapes  from  head-pruned 
vines  planted  on  their  own  roots  in  1911. 
Those  vines  have  thrived  in  the  rocky 
groimd  nearly  as  long  as  the  Concannons, 
and  continue  to  produce  fine  wines,  without 
fanfare  but  not  without  distinction.  In  that 
respect,  they  are  much  like  the  Concannons 
themselves." 

Following  the  death  of  Joseph  Jr.  in  1978, 
James  found  it  necessary  to  seek  additional 
financial  and  managerial  resources.  He  es- 
tablished a  partnership  with  Agustln  Hun- 
eeus,  a  well-known  wine  producer.  James 
has  continued  as  president  of  the  vineyard. 
The  partnership  has  provided  opportunity 
for  expansion.  Contracts  ha"e  been  signed 
with  vineyards  in  several  areas  that  produce 
grapes  comparable  to  those  grown  in  the 
200-acre  Concannon  Vineyard  on  Tesla 
Road.  The  winery  plans  to  closely  supervise 
the  growing  of  these  grapes. 

Recently,  Sergio  Traverso  was  named  vice- 
president  and  winemaker.  Traverso,  holder 
of  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Davis,  was  winemaker  at  Domaine 
Chandon  in  Yountvllle  during  the  mid 
1970's,  followed  by  employment  as  oenolo- 
gist-wlnemaker  at  Sterling  Vineyards  in  Ca- 
listoga. 

Speaking  of  Concannon  Vineyard's  future 
direction,  a  brochure  put  out  by  the  winery 
says  Concaimon  and  Huneeus  both  place 
great  emphasis  on  wines  being  identified 
with  a  sense  of  place  and  of  origin.  "They 
feel  certain  that  the  nationwide  interest  in 
wine  will  continue  to  grow  and  that  consum- 
ers will  more  and  more  frequently  associate 
the  quality  of  a  wine  with  the  region  in 
which  its  grapes  are  grown.  Mr.  Concannon 
and  Mr.  Huneeus  intend  to  expand  on  Con- 
cannon Vineyard's  reputation  as  the  pre- 
mier winery  of  the  Livermore  Valley."* 
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PROTESTERS  GIVE  VOICE  TO 
THEIR  ANGER  AND  FEARS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  19,  1981,  250.000  people 
gathered  at  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  to 
protest  Reagan's  economic  program 
and  to  assert  demands  for  economic 
and  social  Justice.  Challenging  the 
President's  assertion  that  his  econom- 
ic program  is  based  on  a  "mandate" 
that  he  received  from  the  American 
people,  senior  citizens,  factory  work- 
ers, mimicipal  employees  and  others  of 
all  ages  and  races  denounced  the  cuts 
in  education  and  social  programs,  and 


defended  agencies  under  attack,  such 
as  OSHA.  The  fears  and  concerns  of 
several  of  the  demonstrators  were 
printed  in  the  following  Washington 
Post  article,  of  September  20.  entitled 
"Protesters  Give  Voice  to  Their  Anger 
and  Fears": 

Protesters  QrvE  Voice  to  Their  Auger  akd 
Fears 
(By  Judith  Valente  and  Tom  Sherwood) 
Ron  Wellman,  56,  Army  veteran,  diehard 
Republican  and  Pennsylvania  maintenance 
worker,  stood  near  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment yesterday,  getting  ready  for  the  Soli- 
darity Day  rally,  his  Western-style  string  tie 
flying  in  the  breeze,  and  a  plaid  polyester 
Jacket  on  his  back. 

Wellman  was  a  long  way  from  home, 
home  being  near  Erie,  Pa.,  Just  outside 
Edlnboro  State  College  where  he  shovels 
snow  in  winter  and  cleans  up  the  school 
grounds  In  summer  to  feed  his  family. 

When  America  picked  a  president  last 
year,  Wellman  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  be- 
cause he  was  "100  percent"  for  a  stronger 
national  defense.  Wellman  said  he  wanted 
to  see  the  Russians  put  In  their  place  and 
lazy  Americans  taken  off  welfare.  But  now 
WeUman  says  he  is  perplexed. 

All  he  says  he  sees  coming  from  the 
Reagan  administration  is  that  "the  poor 
people,  the  little  people,  are  getting  ripped 
off,  and  this  administration  is  favoring  the 
rich." 

Just  this  complaint  brought  Wellman  and 
thousands  like  him  to  Washington  yester- 
day—people who  work  on  assembly  lines, 
sew  clothes,  pick  crops,  transport  food  and 
clean  streets  and  government  buildings— to 
tell  Reagan  that  the  little  people  still  form 
the  backbone  of  this  nation  and  that  they 
are  being  hurt. 

Even  from  those  who  had  once  enthusi- 
astically supported  Reagan,  from  burly 
steelworkers  and  young  Hispanic  busboys  to 
elderly  ladles  who  place  the  union  label  on 
thousands  of  garments  each  year,  the  mes- 
sage was  clear. 

"We  got  sold  out,"  said  Thomas  Ramsey,  a 
sugar  hauler  who  had  traveled  all  night 
Friday  by  bus  from  South  Bay,  Pla.,  with  46 
feUow  sugar  industry  workers  to  participate 
in  the  Solidarity  Day  protest. 

Ramsey  says  he  remembers  vividly  the  tel- 
evision ads  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign last  year  that  highlighted  Reagan's 
years  as  a  union  organizer  for  the  Screen 
Actors'  Guild,  and  now  he  says  he  resents 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  benefits  of  Rea- 
gan's tax  package  will  go  to  the  wealthy. 

"He's  taking  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  American  people,"  said  Ramsey,  who 
has  a  wife  and  two  children.  "...  If  they 
want  to  cut  the  budget  and  fix  everything 
up  in  the  economy,  why  dont  they  start 
with  the  politicians.  Some  of  them  are 
making  $80,000,  $90,000  a  year  and  they 
ain't  doln"  anything.  Me,  I  work  seven  days 
a  week,  12  hours  a  day  in  our  busy  season 
from  October  to  March,  and  I'm  makin' 
$17,000  a  year." 

Though  Ramsey  is  only  30  and  far  from 
retirement  age.  he  wore  a  red,  white  and 
blue  sign  that  said,  "Organized  Labor  is  Op- 
posed to  Social  Security  C^its." 

But  bricklayer  Ernest  DlPranco,  61,  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  close  to  retirement  and 
doesn't  like  Reagan's  proposal  to  cut  bene- 
fiU  sharply  for  people  retiring  in  the  future 
at  62  instead  of  65. 

"I've  been  picking  up  bricks  every  day  of 
my  life  for  40  years,"  said  the  sUver-halred 
DiFranco,   son   of   Italian   immigrants.    "I 
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don't  want  to  work  until  I'm  68  or  70.  I 
might  not  make  it.  I  migiit  be  six  feet  under 
by  the  time  I  get  to  receive  my  benefit*.  My 
back  is  broke  now,"  he  added  as  he  Joined  a 
crowd  of  miners  and  state  and  municipal 
employes  boarding  a  Metro  train  at  RFK 
Stadium. 

"I  paid  into  Social  Security  for  40  years; 
it's  mine,  not  his,"  said  68-year-old  Woodrow 
Wellington,  a  retired  maintenance  man 
from  Newark,  Del.,  as  he  sat  in  the  shade  by 
the  Washington  Monument  in  a  ten-gallon 
hat  and  cashmere  Jacket.  Wellington,  who 
carries  his  AFL-CIO  lifetime  membership 
card  in  his  pocket  and  calls  himself  a  'hard- 
line Democrat, "  said  it  irks  him  that 
Reagan  often  played  up  his  past  as  a  union 
organizer  during  the  presidential  campaign. 
"He  made  out  like  he  was  this  big  labor 
person.  But  I  don't  think  he  ever  done  much 
work  but  play  with  that  toy  pistol  on  Death 
Valley  Days,"  Wellington  drawled. 

Many  other  protesters  yesterday  voiced 
concern  about  Reagan's  various  deregula- 
tion proposals,  especially  those  that  they 
say  would  severely  weaken  the  occupational 
safety  standards. 

For  evidence.  Bill  Haynes,  a  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  painter,  shows  his  wrists.  They  have 
been  burned  red  and  are  peeling  from  con- 
stant contact  with  paint  removing  chemi- 
cals, he  says. 

"A  lot  of  us  [In  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Painters  and  Tradesmen]  work  in 
painting  where  we  have  to  go  on  scaffolding, 
in  sandblasting  and  handling  toxic  materi- 
als," said  Haynes,  who,  like  other  painters, 
marched  along  Constitution  Avenue  wear- 
ing a  hard  hat.  'Without  OSHA  [Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration] 
behind  us.  our  jobs  could  become  even  more 
dangerous." 

I£any  in  the  crowd,  especially  young 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  said  they  had  benefit- 
ed from  federal  job  training  and  other  gov- 
ernment-funded programs,  such  as  national 
defense  student  loans,  and  had  provided 
community  service  In  return. 

John  Richardson,  30,  had  a  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  Job 
cleaning  up  trash  from  back  yards  and 
vacant  lots  and  exterminating  rats  in  tene- 
mente  In  New  York  City's  Harlem.  But  tills 
year,  several  of  those  Jobs,  including  his. 
were  abolished,  he  said,  even  though  health 
problems  in  Harlem  remain  as  severe  as 
ever. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 
PAUL  F.  BURNUM 


"You  can't  imagine  how  many  cases  there 
are  of  rats  crawling  Into  cribs  and  biting 
babies.  .  .  .  We  were  really  needed,"  he  said 
of  the  CETA  workers.  Many  of  them  had 
been  In  the  program  as  long  as  five  years 
and  some  even  got  married  thinking  they 
would  have  a  steady  income.  "But  there's  no 
security  now,"  Richardson  said. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  the  signs 
and  banners  were  discarded  and  the  crowd 
began  to  dwindle,  many  of  those  who  had 
arrived  In  the  morning  full  of  enthusiasm, 
ended  the  day  with  mixed  feelings  about 
how  effective  their  message  iiad  been. 

"We  should  have  been  here  during  the 
week  to  shut  down  Washington,"  said  Ron 
Weissen,  president  of  a  steelworkers'  local 
in  Homestead,  Pa.  "We  came  to  show  union 
support,  but  it's  not  going  to  change  a 
tiling,  really." 

But  said  John  Patterson  of  Local  1842  of 
the  Machinists  union  In  Pittsburgh,  'If  tills 
march  doesn't  work,  we'll  be  back  again."* 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1981 

«  Mr.  SHELBY.  Ml.  Speaker.  Tusca- 
loosa County,  in  Alabama's  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  suffered  a 
great  loss  recently  with  the  death  of 
Paul  F..  Bumum.  79.  of  Tuscaloosa.  It 
is  my  privilege  today  to  offer  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  this  wonderful  man. 
Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
Paul  F.  BiUTium  enjoyed.  He  earned 
that  admiration  and  respect  because 
he  genuinely  cared  about  people  and 
about  the  welfare  of  his  community. 

He  was  a  rarity— a  man  who  had  the 
vitality  and  know-how  to  be  extremely 
effective  in  getting  things  done,  yet 
warmth  and  sensitivity  that  made  him 
a  beloved  leader. 

Bumum,  a  native  of  Cullman,  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1923  and  was  the  first  football 
coach  at  Barbour  County  High  SchooL 
He  also  coached  at  Tuscaloosa  High 
School,  leading  the  football  team  to  a 
42-0-1  record  from  1925  through  1929. 
He  also  was  a  pioneer  in  women's  ath- 
letics, coaching  the  girls'  basketball 
team  during  his  tenure  at  Tuscaloosa 
High. 

After  coaching  high  school  sports. 
Bumum  served  13  years  as  an  assist- 
ant coach  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, where  he  tutored  a  soon-to-be 
famous  end,  Paul  'Bear"  Bryant, 
whom  he  helped  recruit  out  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

"We  as  a  community  and  a  sch(X>l 
lost  a  dear  friend,  an  outstanding 
human  being,"  said  Coach  Bryant 
when  told  of  Bumum's  death.  Con- 
tinuing on  he  added,  "Persoxially.  I 
will  miss  Coach  Bumum  in  many, 
many  ways.  He  was  very  loyal  to  me 
and  to  Alabama  and  helpful  to  both  of 
us  for  many  years." 

Paul  F.  Bumum  will  be  remembered 
for  many  outstanding  achievements 
and  accomplishments.  He  built  the 
first  Ughted  footbaU  field  in  Alabama, 
organized  the  first  Quarterback  Club 
in  Tuscaloosa,  serving  as  president  of 
it  for  2  years  and  director  for  3. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Ex- 
change Club  for  2  years,  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
2  years,  and  a  member  of  the  A-Club 
at  the  university. 

Continuing  on  in  his  vein  of  always 
helping  others,  Bumum  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Advance  Drive  for  the 
Red  Cross  1  year,  chairman  for  the 
YMCA  fund  drive  1  year,  and  orga- 
nized the  "Back  the  Bear"  Club  that 
rasied  fimds  for  lighting  Bryant- 
Denny  Stadium  in  Tuscaloosa. 
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I  am  pleased  to  know  that  this  year 
Coach  Bumum  has  been  nominated 
for  induction  into  the  Alabama  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
individual  who  is  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing of  this  honor  and  recognition. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Susie 
Bumum,  Tuscaloosa:  a  son.  Dr.  John 
Bumum,  Tuscaloosa;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Paula  Sue  Bumum  Hayes.  Tuscaloosa; 
three  grandsons,  Paul  Hayes,  Andrew 
Wilson  Hayes  and  John  Moseley 
Hayes,  all  of  Tuscaloosa;  four  grand- 
daughters, Susan  Bumum,  Birming- 
ham. Lessie  Bumum,  Tuscaloosa,  Pran 
Bumum  Griffin,  Birmingham,  and  Su- 
sanna B.  Hayes.  Tuscaloosa;  three  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Alma  Oswald,  Haverton,  Pa. 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Smith,  Cullman,  and  Mrs. 
Thelma  Roberts,  Bessemer;  and  a 
number  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

Paul  P.  Bumum's  life  should  serve 
as  a  memorial  to  him  for  all  time  in 
Tuscaloosa.  Tuscaloosa  Coimty.  and 
the  State  of  Alabama,  for  he  truly  de- 
voted It  to  serving  the  people  that  he 
loved  and  cared  for.  He  left  many  fond 
memories  and  I  am  sure  that  this  fine, 
outstanding  gentleman  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor 
for  me  to  share  this  tribute  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  will  be  deeply  missed  by  me 
and  all  others  who  were  touched  by 
his  wonderful  life.* 


ROY  WILKINS;  1901-81 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  ifrw  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  made  our  country 
great  were  those  who  perceived  our 
people's  ideals  and  worked  in  unique 
ways  to  achieve  in  our  society  a  more 
perfect  realization  of  these  ideals.  Roy 
Wilkins  was  such  a  man. 

Grandson  of  a  man  who  had  suf- 
fered the  worst  perversion  of  our  Na- 
tion's goals— slavery— Roy  Wilkins 
became  the  leader  of  an  organization 
which  sought  to  rid  our  society  of  all 
vestiges  of  this  terrible  institution. 
Wilkins  fought  lynching,  segregation, 
and  discrimination  in  order  to  improve 
a  society  bom  of  the  ideals  of  equality 
and  democracy  for  all  citizens.  Prom 
1957  until  1977.  he  led  the  NAACP  in 
combating  racism  in  its  many  manifes- 
tations, in  his  own  dignified  and  com- 
pelling manner. 

Roy  Wilkins  lived  to  see  great  strides 
for  blacks  and  for  our  society  as  a 
whole.  He  saw  an  end  to  formal  condo- 
nation of  separate  treatment  of  the 
races,  through  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  and  the  civil  rights  acts  of 
the  sixties,  events  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  pass. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  faced 
frustration,   derision,   and  dissension. 
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but  he  maintained  his  support  for  the 
system  within  which  he  worked.  Pos- 
sessed with  a  remarkable  faith  and  op- 
timism, he  rejected  violent  and  sepa- 
ratist iapproaches  to  the  problems  of 
blacks,  and  set  a  sterling  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  within  the 
established  political  and  legal  system 
to  improve  our  imperfect  society. 

All  of  us  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
more  equal  society  which  Roy  Wilkins 
helped  to  create.  Thus  all  of  us  must 
help  to  bear  the  responsibility  which 
such  benefits  carry— to  assure  that  we 
continue  to  work  toward  perfecting 
our  Nation,  and  to  guarantee  that  mi- 
norities are  provided  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  live,  vote,  work,  and  enjoy  free- 
dom in  our  society.  We  must  regretful- 
ly bury  Roy  Wilkins,  but  let  us  forever 
preserve  his  memory  and  pursue  his 
enduring  ideals.* 


HALSEY  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  ITS 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22. 1981 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  and  pride  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Halsey 
United  Methodist  Church  near  Grand 
Blanc.  Mich. 

The  membership  at  Halsey  United 
Methodist  Church,  located  at  Baldwin 
and  Halsey  Roads  in  Grand  Blanc 
Township.  Mich.,  is  very  much  aware 
of  the  early  pioneers  and  ministers 
who  made  it  possible  for  people  to 
enjoy  worship  there.  To  walk  into  the 
building  is  to  become  aware  of  the 
work  and  worship  of  people  of  years 
gone  by.  It  is  a  history  of  involvement 
by  a  community  as  they  seek  to  wor- 
ship God. 

Like  many  churches.  Halsey  started 
out  as  a  stop  on  a  circuit.  The  first 
minister  to  preach  in  Grand  Blanc  was 
Reverend  Gilruth,  a  Methodist  circuit 
rider.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
there  in  1831.  Services  and  meetings 
were  held  in  log  houses  or  bams  as  the 
occasion  required.  Later  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Smith,  Butler,  and  Halsey 
schoolhouses.  Some  walked  to  church, 
others  rode  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen. 
The  pioneer  community  believed  that 
unless  the  Sabbath  was  respected,  the 
settlement  would  not  prosper. 

In  1837  a  log  cabin  school  was  built, 
the  first  Halsey  school.  This  was  a 
one-room  building  with  two  windows 
in  the  south  side  and  one  window  in 
the  east,  and  was  built  in  the  woods  a 
short  distance  from  the  present 
church  site.  Services  were  held  here 
for  11  years,  until  1848,  when  a  new 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Halsey  Park. 
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Union  church  services  and  Sunday 
school  were  held  in  this  building  for  37 
years.  We  owe  so  much  to  these  early 
pioneer  Christian  men  and  women  who 
worshiped  together  for  54  years,  first 
in  their  homes,  then  in  the  log  school- 
house,  and  later  in  the  frame  school- 
house  which  many  of  our  present-day 
members  attended  in  their  youth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Case,  who 
were  early  pioneers  and  leaders  of  the 
religious  and  school  life  of  the  commu- 
nity, lived  on  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Arthur  Somers  farm,  comer  of  the 
Baldwin  and  Halsey  Roads.  They 
deeded  land  for  a  new  church  to  the 
Methodist  Society  on  June  22,  1885. 
The  society  purchased  the  unused 
Congregational  Church,  located  at  the 
comer  of  South  Saginaw  and  Holly 
Roads,  for  the  sum  of  $100.  The  men 
of  the  Halsey  community  helped  to 
take  down  the  church,  move  it  several 
miles  to  its  present  site,  and  rebuild  it, 
using  the  old  lumber  and  furnishing 
additional  new  material  where  it  was 
needed  to  build  the  church  steeple. 
Church  sheds  were  built  behind  the 
church  to  shelter  the  horses,  buggies 
and  wagons  which  brought  the  wor- 
shipers to  church.  Each  family  fur- 
nished the  lumber  for  their  own  shed. 
The  church  was  finished  and  dedicat- 
ed in  1886. 

For  nearly  10  years  union  services 
were  held  in  the  church,  Methodist 
one  Sunday  and  Congregational  on 
the  next,  with  the  services  finally 
taken  over  by  the  Methodists.  In  1906 
the  remaining  Congregational  mem- 
bers transferred  their  membership  to 
the  church  in  Newark,  located  nearly 
3  miles  south,  just  off  Holly  Road. 

For  many  years  the  church  was  part 
of  a  three-  and  then  two-church  minis- 
try, and  was  the  center  of  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  the  community.  Im- 
provements in  the  building  have  been 
made  at  various  intervals.  In  1926  a 
kitchen  was  added,  in  1941  a  basement 
and  dining  room.  A  woodshed  had 
been  added  to  the  church  to  hold  the 
cord  of  wood  used  to  build  fires  in  the 
two  stoves  used  to  heat  the  sanctuary. 
The  woodshed  Ijecame  a  cloakroom 
when  the  oil  furnace  was  installed.  A 
major  building  effort  took  place  in 
1957.  when,  through  the  combined 
work  of  all  the  people  in  the  church,  a 
parsonage  was  built.  Like  the  early 
reassembling  and  adding  on  to  the 
church  building  itself,  this  required 
the  participation  of  many  people. 

Halsey  United  Methodist  Church  re- 
mains as  a  community  church,  just 
beyond  the  edge  of  greater  Flint  and 
its  suburbs.  It  serves  an  increasingly 
suburban,  yet  still  rural  area  between 
Grand  Blanc  and  Holly.  It  is  known 
for  its  community  events,  for  ice 
cream  socials  and  dinners.  Yet  it 
serves  the  community  in  other  ways. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  churches  in  the 
midfifties  to  support  the  UNICEF  col- 
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lection  drives.  It  has  contributed  to 
area  projects  such  as  the  Dort-Oak 
Park  project  in  Flint,  and  been  in- 
volved in  supporting  the  United  Meth- 
odist retirement  homes.  Members  have 
a  pardonable  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  church  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
churches  in  Genesee  County,  as  well 
as  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  a  spe- 
cial celebration  in  observance  of  the 
150th  anniversary.  Heritage  Sunday 
was  held  on  September  20.  when  old 
photographs,  historical  data,  and 
memorabilia  were  exhibited.  Home- 
coming Sunday  wiU  be  September  27 
when  former  pastors  and  former 
church  members  and  friends  are  invit- 
ed to  retum  for  a  worship  service  and 
dinner.  On  October  4  the  congregation 
will  celebrate  Futures  Sunday  as 
church  members  look  forward  to  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  in  the 
future.* 


DESEGREGATION  PLAINTIFF 
NOW  AGAINST  BUSING 

HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 
*  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  newspaper  column 
by  Dick  Feagler  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
that  should  be  of  great  interest.  The 
article  describes  how  Robert  Anthony 
Reed  III,  the  student  who  was  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Cleveland  school  de- 
segregation case,  has  decided  he  is 
against  court-ordered  busing.  He  has 
seen  firsthand  the  harmful  effects 
that  forced  busing  has  wrought  upon 
the  once  proud  Cleveland  public 
school  system. 

His  decision  is  also  noteworthy  be- 
cause the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
is  currently  holding  hearings  on  the 
impact  of  court-ordered  busing.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  and  other  Mem- 
bers take  note  of  the  article  which  fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  Cleveland  Press.  September  21. 
1981] 
Dksiorbgation  Plaintiff  Now  Against 
Busing 
(By  Dick  Featrler) 
Robert  Anthony  Reed  III.  the  student 
who   was   the    plaintiff   in   the   Cleveland 
school  desegregation  case,  has  decided  he  is 
against  forced  busing.  He  telephoned  me  to 
say  he  wanted  to  meet  and  talk  about  it. 

"Maybe  it's  a  story  for  you, "  he  said.  "I'm 
even  thinking  about  supporting  Rep.  Ron 
Mottl's  anti-busing  amendment.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  about  It  because  you  interviewed  me 

before."  „     ^     ,.      »v. 

In  1976  I  had  interviewed  Reed  when  the 
NAACP  won  its  desegregation  case  against 
the  school  system.  ,.„.,,  .,« 

In  1973  Reed  was  named  the  first  plamtui 
in  the  suit.  Fourteen  other  persons,  includ- 
ing his  brother  E>arryl  and  mother.  Wyona 
Reed  Willis,  were  also  named  to  represent 
all  black  people  similarly  affected. 
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At  tliat  time,  the  family  lived  In  a  single- 
family  home  in  a  modest,  working-class, 
well-tended  area  of  Garfield  Heights  but 
within  the  Cleveland  school  district. 

Previously  the  Reeds  lived  in  the  Glen- 
vllle  area  of  Cleveland,  where  Robert  at- 
tended Iowa-Maple  and  Hazeldell  demenU- 
ry  Schools. 

When  the  suit  was  filed.  Reed  was  attend- 
ing Robert  H.  Jamison  Junior  High  School, 
which  was  99.6%  black.  He  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  A.  B.  Hart  Junior  High 
School  because  it  was  integrated  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  a  better  school. 

However,  the  school  district's  attendance 
bureau  turned  down  the  transfer  request.  In 
a  furor,  Mr«.  Willis  marched  into  the 
NAACP  office  to  file  a  complaint. 

When  Federal  Judge  Prank  J.  Battisti 
found  the  schools  guilty  of  segregation  in 
1976,  Reed  said.  "I  feel  good  that  they  won 
the  case.  The  lawyers  did  all  the  work  but  I 
feel  good  about  it." 

The  changes  that  the  lawsuit  caused  did 
not  affect  Reed.  He  was  graduated  from 
John  Adams  High  School  and  has  worked  at 
a  succession  of  part-time  jobs  while  trying 
to  decide  what  to  do  with  bis  life. 

He  is  22  years  old  now  and  is  saving 
money  from  his  part-time  job  at  a  down- 
town fast-food  restaurant  to  take  more 
courses  in  computer  programming.  He  di- 
vides his  time  between  his  parents'  house  in 
Bedford  Heights  and  a  bachelor  apartment 
in  Cleveland. 

"I've  watched  the  busing  going  on  and  I 
don't  think  it's  the  right  answer."  he  told 
me. 

"I  don't  think  it's  good  for  kids  of  any 
color  to  leave  their  neighborhoods  and  go  to 
strange  schools.  It's  tough  enough  being  a 
kid  without  that  kind  of  pressure. 

"I'd  support  an  anti-busing  amendment  as 
long  as  it  wasn't  racist.  I  think  there's  a 
better  way  to  right  past  wrongs  besides 
busing. 

"For  instance,  suppose  they  took  all  this 
money  wasted  on  busing  and  used  it  to  build 
fine  schools  and  other  institutions  in  the 
black  community.  That  would  help  make  up 
for  the  fact  that  the  community  had  been 
deprived,"  he  said. 

"Then  they  could  open  those  schools  to 
all.  White  kids  would  know  they  were  the 
finest  places  in  the  city  and  would  be  free  to 
enroll,"  he  said. 

"That  makes  more  sense  to  me  than 
busing.  Especially  now  that  the  kids  are 
riding  RTA.  Listen,  it's  hard  enough  for 
adults  like  me  to  ride  RTA."  he  said. 

Reflecting  on  his  role  in  the  desegregation 
case.  Reed  said,  "Philosophically  speaking. 
If  a  person  is  responsible  for  starting  a  situ- 
ation (that  turns)  out  bad.  he  should  rectify 
it,  if  able. 

"I  feel  I  am  able  to  assist  in  helping  solve 
some  of  the  problems  happening  in  the 
schools." 

Reed  said  he  has  tried  to  talk  about  iiis 
ideas  with  area  congressmen. 

"They  are  all  in  Washington  so  all  I  got  to 
talk  to  was  their  aides."  he  said. 

He  says  he  also  discussed  his  views  with 
NAACP  lawyers. 

"They  just  listened  to  me."  he  said.  "But 
they  didn't  say  much."» 
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CONDEMNA-nON  OF  UNESCO'S 
NEW  WORLD  INFORMATION 
ORDER 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PEKMSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  22.  1981 

*  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  disappointment  that  I  note  that 
House  Resolution   142  sponsored  by 
Congressman    Shamanskt    and    Con- 
gresswoman    Fenwick,    was    deleted 
from  the  list  of  bills  to  be  considered 
yesterday.  As  you  know,  the  resolution 
expressed   the    House's   objection   to 
UNESCO's  proposed  New  World  Infor- 
mation Order  which  could  stop  the 
free  flow  of  information  that  is  so  nec- 
essary to  the  survival  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  It  is  true  that  the  Beard 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
appropriations   bill   had   already   put 
down  the  House's  firm  objections  to 
the   New   World   Information   Order, 
but  that  particular  bill  was  not  passed 
as  a  whole,  and  hence  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  reiterate  our  objections  on  this 
particular  issue:  we  must  make  sure 
that    UNESCO    has    not    the    least 
shadow  of  a  doubt  about  our  attitude 
to  this  latest  assault  on  the  free  world. 
The  Beard  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  appropriations  bill  is  of 
fimdamental  importance,  and  must  be 
included  when  appropriations  to  the 
State  Department  are  finally  made. 
The  New  World   Information  Order 
makes  a  travesty   of   human   rights. 
Freedom  of  thought  and  expression  is 
a  fundamental  human  right,  the  cur- 
tailment of  which  would  be  the  first 
step   toward   the   eradication   of   all 
human  rights.  The  United  SUtes  has, 
since    its    birth,    been    a    beacon    of 
human  rights  in  an  otherwise  desolate 
world.  Thus  we  cannot  condone,  much 
less  be  a  party  to.  UNESCO's  sinister 
designs  on  the  freedom  of  the  world 
press. 

UNESCO  has  long  been  the  seat  of 
such  mischiefmaking:  were  we  to  with- 
hold funding  from  UNESCO,  it  would 
not  be  without  precedent.  The  United 
States  withheld  funding  from 
UNESCO  in  1975  and  1976  because  of 
the  blatantly  leftist  course  that  orga- 
nization was  then  taking.  Now  it  wants 
to  tell  us  what  we  may  or  may  not 
think,  say.  or  read.  Enough  of  this 
nonsense.  Let  us  answer  the  New 
World  Information  Order  with  a  loud 
and  resounding,  "No!" 

We  know  what  forces  are  behind 
UNESCO's  latest  suggestion— and  it  is 
but  a  subtle  extension  of  the  never- 
ending  war  they  are  waging  against  us. 
The  Soviets  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
Americans  will  sell  them  the  rope 
which  they  will  use  to  hang  us  with. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grim 
sense  of  truthfulness  to  this  remark: 
we  have  continually  looked  the  other 
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way  when  something  threatening  was 
done;  we  have  tried  to  explain  and 
excuse  actions  that  are  inexplicable 
and  inexcusable,  and  all  the  time  we 
have  treated  with  them  as  if  they  were 
our  moral  equals.  Well,  no  more  of 
this!  Until  such  time  as  Representative 
Beard's  amendment  Is  Incorporated 
into  a  bill  passed  by  Congress,  we  must 
continue  to  reaffirm  our  opposition  to 
the  New  World  Information  Order  in 
every  way  possible.  In  so  doing  we  will 
disprove  the  aforementioned  Soviet 
opinion  of  us,  and  show  the  world  that 
we  are  prepared  to  stand  up  and 
defend  that  which  is  right.* 


UNESCO:  BLAME  ENOUGH  FOR 
ALL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORHIA 
m  THl  HOUSE  or  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  during  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3518.  the  Department  of 
State  authorizations,  we  considered 
amendments  dealing  with  the  New 
World  Information  Order  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  in  this  area.  The  amend- 
ment sought  to  block  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  UNESCO  if  that  organiza- 
tion acted  to  restrict  the  freedom  of 
the  international  press  or  sought  to 
enforce  a  code  of  journalistic  ethics.  I 
voted  against  that  amendment,  and 
would  like  to  explain  why. 

Freedom  of  speech,  a  free  press,  the 
free  and  open  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  are  the  basis  of  a  Just  so- 
ciety. These  concepts  are  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  Nation  and  are  the  ele- 
ments of  freedom  that  we  seek  for  all 
of  mankind.  Where  these  elements  are 
absent,  mischief  and  evil  have  oc- 
curred and  humanity's  potential  is 
lost. 

Censorship  is  the  extreme  form  of 
the  abrogation  of  these  rights  and  is 
unfortunately  practiced  in  many  coun- 
tries today.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  last  week,  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  are  especially  guilty  of  cen- 
sorship and  the  denial  of  a  host  of 
other  basic  hiunan  rights.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  condemnation  of 
these  practices.  But  It  is  not  a  Commu- 
nist-inspired move  toward  censorship 
that,  by  itself,  has  led  to  our  current 
policy  problems. 

Plows  of  Information  are  the  cur- 
rents of  political,  economic,  and  social 
power.  Many  developing  countries 
have  felt  denied  information  vital  to 
their  development  needs  while  being 
flooded  with  other  information  which 
is  extraneous  and  even  detrimental  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  needs. 
From  the  perspective  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  developed  world  is  insensi- 
tive to  their  needs  and  goals. 
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It  is,  in  many  instances,  easier  for  a 
developing  country  to  obtain  reruns  of 
"I  Love  Lucy"  in  their  language  than 
it  is  to  obtain  educational  programing. 
Resource  development  companies  in 
developed  countries  have  more  com- 
plete satellite  remote  sensing  data 
than  is  available  to  the  developing 
country  being  surveyed.  And  the  news 
sources  for  the  developing  countries 
are  not  found  in  the  developing  world, 
but  are  developed-country  sources 
such  as  UPI,  BBC.  Reuters,  and  the 
rest. 

This  last  element  is  the  key  to  the 
problems  that  we  have  been  encoun- 
tering over  the  last  5  years.  Just  as 
people  in  this  country  complain  about 
our  overemphasis  on  negative  news- 
fires,  disasters,  and  so  forth— many  de- 
veloping countries  object  to  a  seeming 
emphasis  on  the  negative.  Floods,  fam- 
ines, revolutions,  and  the  failings  of 
incompetent  leaders  are  reported  more 
often  than  success  stories;  at  least  this 
is  the  position  of  many  developing  na- 
tions. 

What  these  countries  want  is  more 
positive  reporting,  called  by  some  de- 
velopment journalism,  akin  to  the  re- 
porting in  the  metropolitan  and  fea- 
tiu-es  sections  of  our  newspapers.  But 
without  their  own  news  agency  and 
the  money  and  equipment  to  make  it 
work,  the  developing  world  remains 
dependent  again  on  the  developed 
countries. 

In  1976,  the  issue  came  to  a  head  at 
the  UNESCO  meeting  In  Nairobi.  The 
Communist  countries  and  totalitarian 
nations  in  the  world  began  to  formally 
press  for  conditions  to  be  placed  on  in- 
formation entering  and  leaving  a  coun- 
try. Many  nonalined  countries,  long 
frustrated  with  what  they  saw  as  an 
imbalance  in  global  information  flows. 
Joined  this  effort.  The  United  States 
was  certain  to  lose  a  democratic  vote, 
test  vote,  and  successfully  had  the 
issue  tabled  by  promising  to  take  steps 
to  aid  developing  countries  in  their  in- 
formation and  c(Hnmunlcations  ef- 
forts. 

By  the  time  of  the  next  UNESCO 
meeting  in  1978,  little  had  been  done 
and  the  information  issues  were  raised 
again.  The  U.S.  position  became  in- 
flexible as  we  dug  in  our  heels  to 
thwart  what  we  had  cast  as  a  Soviet 
move  toward  global  censorship.  Lost 
were  legitimate  grievances  of  imbal- 
ances of  information  flows.  Lost  was 
the  abQlty  to  exploit  the  differences  of 
opinions  and  policies  that  run  through 
the  nonalined  movement.  Again  prom- 
ises were  made  and  a  disastrous  policy 
setback  was  avoided. 

In  1979,  the  World  Administrative 
Radio  Conference  (WARC)  was  held 
to  divide  the  broadcast  spectnun 
among  different  uses  and  different 
countries.  The  developed  countries 
had  much  at  stake  since  the  alloca- 
tions resulting  from  this  Conference 
remain  in  effect  for  20  years.  After 
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some  initial  rancor,  we  managed  to 
again  gain  a  consensus  and  avoided  an- 
other potential  setback,  although 
many  of  the  issues  have  yet  to  be  re- 
solved at  a  series  of  regional  meetings. 

Then  we  have  the  latest  UNESCO 
meeting  at  which  the  New  World  In- 
formation Order  and  a  Journalistic 
code  were  presented  again.  This  time 
the  debate  heated  up,  fueled  by  the 
Impatience  of  the  nonalined  countries 
and  the  mischief  of  the  Soviets.  We 
dusted  off  our  old  policies  and  our  old 
newspaper  editorials  and  avoided  dis- 
aster again.  And  we  once  again  avoid- 
ed a  great  opportunity. 

Since  1977,  I  have  been  pressing  for 
a  different  U.S.  position  on  this  issue. 
I  have  proposed  that  we  make  our  in- 
formation and  communications  tech- 
nologies available  to  developing  coun- 
tries to  assist  their  development  ef- 
forts and  gain  their  good  will  so  that 
we  are  able  to  accomplish  something 
more  than  avoiding  disasters  at  inter- 
national meetings.  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  we  had  made  a  genuine  and 
visible  effort  following  the  1976 
UNESCO  meeting,  we  would  not  be 
having  to  debate  the  issues  we  are 
taking  up  today. 

We  could  have  linked  developing 
country  centers  of  knowledge,  via  sat- 
ellite, with  our  centers.  We  could  have 
trained  developing  country  workers  in 
remote  sensing  data  interpretation  on 
a  larger  scale  and  made  the  imagery 
available  to  them.  We  could  have 
helped  meet  developing  country 
broadcast  spectrum  needs  by  doing  a 
better  job  of  helping  them  aggregate 
users  and  develop  time-sharing  ar- 
rangements. We  have  done  much  to 
dispel  the  mixture  of  envy  and  suspi- 
cion with  which  these  countries  view 
the  developed  world's  domination  in 
this  field,  envy  and  suspicion  which 
strengthen  the  Soviet  position. 

We  would  also  have  gained  an  eco- 
nomic advantage.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
world's  population  lives  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  This  market  will  be  seeking 
increasingly  sophisticated  goods  and 
technologies,  such  as  communications 
technologies,  in  the  coming  decades.  A 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries and  a  record  as  a  reliable  supplier 
of  goods  and  training  will  reap  tremen- 
dous economic  rewards  in  the  near 
future.  The  Japanese  have  noted  this 
and  recently  gave  a  telephone  trans- 
mission facility  to  Sri  Lanka,  a  key 
nonalined  country,  both  politically 
and  geographically. 

Instead  of  seizing  this  opportunity 
to  do  good  by  doing  right,  we  are  con- 
tinuing'to  adhere  to  a  policy  that  pre- 
sents us  with  increasing  headaches.  In- 
stead of  aggressively  seeking  to  deny 
the  Soviets  a  support  base  in  the  nona- 
lined movement,  we  debate  policies 
that  will  provide  them  with  a  propa- 
ganda victory  to  be  used  amongst 
those   countries.    Instead    of   finding 
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new  ways  of  fighting  this  threat  to  our 
cherished  values  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press,  we  are  working  within 
boundaries  set  by  our  aggressors. 

Much  of  the  cause  of  our  current  di- 
lemma originates  from  our  own  insen- 
sitivlty  and  lack  of  imaginative  policy. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  passage  from  an 
essay  by  Paul  Valery,  "The  Greatness 
and  Decline  of  Europe,"  written  in 
1927: 

More  than  one  nation  is  deeply  convinced 
that,  in  and  of  itself,  it  is  pre-eminent,  the 
elect  of  the  endless  future,  the  only  nation 
capable  of  aspiring  ...  to  the  supreme  de- 
velopment of  whatever  potentialities  it  arro- 
gates to  itself.  Each  finds  an  argument  in 
the  past  or  the  possible.  None  likes  to 
regard  Its  troubles  as  its  legitimate  off- 
spring. 

Until  this  country  begins  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  new  policies  in  the 
area  of  international  communications, 
we  will  be  stuck  with  our  present 
narrow  range  of  options.  And  the  real 
threat  to  our  basic  freedoms  will 
grow.* 
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and  conditions  of  the  people  our  devel- 
opment assistance  programs  are  meant 
to  help. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  had  this 
very  special  experience.  Peace  Corps 
people  come  home,  bringing  their  new 
knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  the 
real  problems  and  needs  of  the  devel- 
oping world  to  share  with  the  rest  of 
us.  They  are  a  unique  national  re- 
source, helping  to  broaden  our  aware- 
ness of  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world. 

I  would  again  like  to  congratulate 
the  Peace  Corps  for  its  20  years'  serv- 
ice, and  I  wish  it  20  years  more,  or 
however  long  it  takes  to  finish  the 
job.* 


SELF-HELP  AND  SELF-RELIANCE 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  AT  20 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1981 
*  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  today.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  signed  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
into  law.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  congratulate  the  Peace 
Corps'  thousands  of  current  and 
former  volunteers  and  staff.  They 
have  given  the  world  20  years  of  self- 
less service,  and  have  improved  the 
lives  of  millions,  both  directly  and 
through  the  people  they  have  lived 
with,  worked  with,  and  taught. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
which  provides  fimding  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  I  have  had  several  opportimi- 
ties  to  visit  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  staff  in  the  field,  in  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Central  and  South  America.  I 
have  been  very  favorably  Impressed  by 
the  abilities  and  dedication  of  these 
people,  and  by  their  willingness  to  give 
up  comfortable  Western  lives  to  go  live 
in  the  villages  of  the  Third  World  and 
try  to  make  a  difference  in  the  ways 
the  world's  poorest  people  survive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more 
cost-effective  way  to  help  people  to 
better  their  daUy  lives  than  working 
with  them  at  the  local  level  in  the  crit- 
ical areas  of  health,  nutrition,  agricul- 
ture, and  education.  And  this  work 
cannot  be  done  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  cultures,  and  condi- 
tions within  which  changes  and  im- 
provements must  take  place.  Indeed, 
in  my  experience,  Peace  Corps  people 
are  the  only  official  U.S.  representa- 
tives abroad  who  speak  the  languages 
and  dialects  and  live  in  the  cultures 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  22. 1981 
*  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drastic  reduction  in  Federal  support 
for  social  programs  indicates  dismal 
days  ahead  for  many  Americans  who 
depended  on  these  programs.  Alterna- 
tives must  be  sought  as  we  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  effects  of  the  Federal 
budget  reductions.  To  accomplish  this, 
new  modes  of  promoting  social  change 
will  have  to  be  explored.  One  of  the 
modes  that  may  not  be  new  but  per- 
haps has  not  been  developed  as  pro- 
ductively as  it  should  is  the  church. 

Churches  are  becoming  more  con- 
cerned about  their  communities.  They 
are  sponsoring  day  care  facilities, 
senior  citizen  centers,  after  school  tu- 
torial programs,  job  referral/place- 
ment services,  and  housing  programs. 

This  view  of  the  church  as  an  instru- 
ment for  social  change  can  be  seen 
with  crystal  clarity  when  we  look  at 
the  St.  Paul's  Community  Baptist 
Church  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  Johnny 
R.  Youngblood.  A  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  on  September  5. 
1981,  highlights  the  work  of  Reverend 
Youngblood  and  his  church  in  the  east 
New  York  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
This  article  is  being  submitted  for  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

In  Poverty,  a  Chttrch  Is  Thrivihg 
(By  Kenneth  A.  Brlggs) 
Although  he  had  injured  his  right  leg  the 
day  before  in  a  touch-football  game  and  was 
limping  noticeably  In  his  office,  the  Rev. 
Johnny  R.  Youngblood  had  shown  no  sign 
of  difficulty  moving  about  during  the  serv- 
ice at  St.  Paul's  Community  Baptist  Church 
in  BroolUyn.  It  is  part  of  his  self-image  as 
someone  who  must  lead  by  example. 

"In  black  religion,  the  element  of  conta- 
gion must  be  considered."  he  said,  his  shirt 
still  damp  with  perspiration  from  the 
energy  expended  during  the  45-mlnute 
sermon.  "I  don't  want  people  to  see  me  hop- 
ping to  the  pulpit.  If  I'm  seen  in  need, 
they're  in  need.  If  I'm  seen  healthy,  they're 
healthy." 
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Articulate,  energetic  and  strong-willed. 
Mr.  Youngblood  is  still  maturing  profession- 
ally, reaching  for  the  top  of  his  form.  He 
stands  in  the  tradition  of  the  black  preach- 
er, the  figure  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  the  educator, 
called  the  most  original  character  in  the 
centuries  of  American  Black  history. 

Seven  years  ago.  at  the  early  ministerial 
age  of  26.  Mr.  Youngblood  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  72  church  members  as  the 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's.  At  the  time,  the  strug- 
gling church,  founded  in  1927.  was  meeting 
in  a  brownstone  on  Prospect  Place  in  the 
BrownsvUle  section  of  Brooklyn. 

WORD  FROM  THE  LORS 

"We  had  our  backs  to  the  wall."  said  WQ- 
Uam  Brandon,  president  of  the  church  dea- 
cons, recalling  the  depths  to  which  the  con- 
gregation had  fallen,  "so  we  decided  to  Just 
turn  him  loose  and  see  what  happened." 

A  lot  happened.  Today  the  church  has 
1.200  members,  more  than  half  of  whom 
tithe,  donating  a  tenth  of  their  income.  Two 
years  ago  it  moved  into  a  spacious  former 
synagogue  on  Hendrlx  Street  in  the  East 
New  York  section.  Even  with  two  services 
and  seating  capacity  for  nearly  600.  over- 
flow crowds  are  frequent.  They  come  to 
bear  the  choir  and  to  see  each  other,  but 
mostly  to  hear  Mr.  Youngblood. 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  preaching."  he 
said.  "I  don't  care  what  else  a  preacher  does 
in  the  community  or  what  causes  he  pro- 
motes, the  people  want  to  know  on  Sunday 
morning  whether  there's  a  word  from  the 
Lord." 

A  RmWKD  RXSPBCT 

St.  Paul's  has  plans  for  ambitious  social 
projects.  Including  a  private  junior  high 
school,  a  meeting  place  for  tenant  groups 
and  a  center  for  the  elderly.  like  many 
black  churches,  it  is  feeling  a  new  sense  of 
urgency,  purred  by  expectations  that  the 
Reagan  Administration's  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams will  bring  new  hardship  and  scarcity 
into  their  neighborhoods. 

"Mr.  Reagan  will  do  a  lot  to  fiU  the 
churches,"  Mi.  Youngblood  said  wryly.  "In 
the  black  church,  we  really  preach  for  sur- 
vival. When  folks  have  no  other  resources. 
Qod  is  always  there." 

Though  social  activists  have  criticised 
some  black  preachers  for  counseling  passivi- 
ty and  spirtlual  escapism  in  the  face  of 
racial  oppression,  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  hundreds  of 
other  black  ministers  in  the  clvU-righte 
movement  helped  bring  the  church  renewed 
respect.  And  after  the  social  progams  of  the 
Great  Society  had  mostly  come  and  gone, 
many  blacks  noted  that  the  church  was  still 
there— 65,000  places  of  worship  in  the 
United  SUtes— as  a  bulwark  of  black  com- 
munity life. 

Mr.  Youngblood  stated  the  case  in  his  own 
terms.  "Dr.  King."  he  said,  "helped  us  to  see 
that  there  is  much  more  to  our  work  than 
preaching  and  praying." 

His  success  has  brought  him  to  a  new 
challenge  in  his  ministry.  He  is  at  the  helm 
of  a  growing,  vibrant  institution  in  the 
midst  of  a  neighborhood  of  poverty,  drug 
abuse  and  street  crime.  Against  the  tide,  the 
church  has  prospered  both  in  numbers  and 
income:  each  month's  expenditures  exceed 
>2S,000,  and  its  buildings  are  fully  paid  for. 

He  is  increasingly  regarded  as  a  leader  on 
a  broader  scale.  One  sign  is  his  enlarged  role 
in  the  East  Brooklyn  Churches,  a  coalition 
of  29  churches  organized  by  the  Industrial 
Areas  Inundation,  a  group  formed  by  the 
late  social  activist  Saul  Allnsky.  Recently. 
425  people  from  the  churches  met  at  St. 
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Paul's  and  the  host  pastor  gave  the  keynote 
address. 

"It  provides  the  tools  to  implement  Chris- 
tian theory,"  Mr.  Youngblood  said  of  the  co- 
alition. "We  talk  about  love,  power  and 
Christian  confrontation." 

"He  is  a  key  pastor,"  said  Mike  Gecan,  the 
professional  staff  member  for  the  organiza- 
tion. "The  church's  long-term  survival  de- 
pends on  what  happens  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  are  many  churches  in  Brooklyn 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  devastation." 

"We  came  Into  the  community  to  help, " 
Mr.  Youngblood  remarked  during  a  stroll 
through  a  building  that  the  church  is  ren- 
ovating as  Its  Junior  high  school.  "We  are 
right  at  home  in  the  graveyard." 

He  foresees  the  school  as  a  place  where 
Christian  values  can  permeate  a  sound  edu- 
cational program,  where  children  will  be 
subject  to  discipline  and  Inculcated  with 
manners.  Mr.  Youngblood,  who  holds  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  from  Dillard  University 
in  New  Orleans  and  a  Master  of  Divinity 
degree  from  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity 
School  in  Rochester,  places  great  emphasis 
on  education  as  a  chief  means  to  combat 
poverty. 

Each  September,  at  the  start  of  the  school 
year,  he  takes  time  during  the  services  to 
underscore  the  benefits  of  schooling. 
Youngsters  are  encouraged  to  bring  their 
report  cards  to  church  after  each  grading 
period.  The  minister  reads  grades  aloud  and, 
he  noted  with  delight,  "I'm  even  getting 
some  of  the  bad  ones  now." 

The  church  also  has  its  own  scholarship 
fund,  which  a  growing  number  of  meml>ers 
are  using  to  help  finance  college  education. 

Recognition  is  a  staple  of  life  in  the  con- 
gregation. The  church  is  a  place  to  be  some- 
body, a  haven  of  dignity  where  to  be  a 
deacon  or  deaconess  is  a  position  of  honor. 
Mr.  Youngblood  presides  over  the  creation 
of  a  community  of  people  who  he  believes 
can  be  helped  to  feel  worthy  and  important 
in  the  midst  of  everyday  stresses. 

He  acknowledges  the  academic  achievers, 
and  in  the  next  breath  speaks  in  the  lan- 
guage of  less-educated  people,  sprinkling  his 
messages  with  the  "y'alls"  and  "ain'ts"  of 
street  talk.  "The  trick,"  he  said,  "is  to  push 
education  without  saying  that  God  only 
likes  folks  who  have  one." 

Mr.  Youngblood  said  he  believed  he  must 
guard  against  complacency  and  egotism 
after  having  done  so  much,  so  soon.  "If  I 
have  the  power  people  say  I  have,"  he  said, 
"then  I  don't  want  to  know  about  it." 

He  beUeves  that  dark  days  are  ahead,  par- 
ticularly for  poor  people.  "My  first  responsi- 
bility to  people  is  to  let  them  know  someone 
genuinely  cares  for  them, "  he  said  ruefully, 
"and  then  to  be  willing  to  create  alternative 
ways  of  helping." 

■Washington  will  hear  from  the  black 
church,"  he  said.  "We've  got  to  teach  and 
preach  something  in  the  meantime.  It's  not 
the  first  time  we've  been  under  this  kind  of 
a  regime.  We  know  how  to  survive  in  a 
storm."* 


MARKED  MEN 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ever  since  he  took  office.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Watt   has   been  the 
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victim  of  hysterical  and  unjustified 
criticism  from  special  interest  groups. 
The  critics  have  accused  the  Secretary 
of  all  sorts  of  diabolical  crimes  against 
the  environment  without  showing  any 
evidence  of  the  supposed  destruction. 

However,  the  time  may  be  at  hand 
when  many  "environmentalists"  are 
willing  to  step  back  from  their  non- 
stop rhetoric  and  examine  the  facts.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  mis- 
take the  New  Republic  for  a  conserva- 
tive, prodevelopment  publication.  Yet, 
its  publisher's  comments  on  Mr. 
Watt's  performance  stand  In  stark 
contrast  to  the  vast  majority  of  rant- 
ing about  the  Secretary,  as  evidenced 
in  the  following  column  from  the  Sep- 
tember 9,  1981,  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public. I  would  urge  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  themselves  been  in- 
volved in  the  rhetoric  to  investigate 
Mr.  Peretz'  remarks  for  a  more  bal- 
anced view  of  Mr.  Watt  from  a  well- 
known  liberal  individual's  views. 
The  column  follows: 

Marked  Meh 
Even   though  Secretary  of  the   Interior 
James  Watt  believes  the  end  of  the  world  is 
near  he  moved  last  week  to  guarantee  that 
the  extinction  of  the  humpback  whale  does 
not  happen  first.  This  has  won  Watt  the 
favor  of  enviroimientalists.   something  he 
has  not  had  before.  Many  of  these  same 
folk  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  note  that 
he'd  also  come  down  hard  on  the  commer- 
cial water  users  of  the  Wetlands  Water  Dis- 
trict in  California,  Insisting  that  they  at 
least  pay  the  costs  of  what  they  use.  This  is 
something  they  don't  want  to  do,  and  have 
taken  Watt  to  court  in  order  not  to.  The  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund  has  entered  the 
case  on  his  iiehalf.  In  many  other  places, 
however,  the  fund  is  plaintiff  against  the 
secretary— in  one  instance  representing  12 
grislies  whom  his  policies  are  alleged  to  en- 
danger. I'm  Just  back  from  a  riding  and  raft- 
ing expedition  in  Wyoming,  the  fifth-largest 
state,  with  a  population  that  barely  entitles 
it  to  its  single  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives;  and  it  wasn't  until  this  trip  that 
I  fuUy  understood  the  incredulity  a  Dutch 
Journalist  friend  recently  expresses  at  the 
common  worry  of  liberals  that  the  U.S.  is 
being    used    up.    And    he'd    only    traveled 
through   the  south  Atlantic  states.  What 
would  he  think  of  this  hysteria  about  the 
exhaustion   of   unspoiled    America   if   he'd 
seen  the  empty  vastness  of  Wyoming  or 
Idaho  or  Montana  or  Arizona,  or,  for  that 
matter,  upsUte  New  York?  In  six  days  and 
60  miles  of  far  and  wide  as  the  eye  can 
wander  we  saw  two  backpackers,  one  herd  of 
sheep,  and  one  shepherd.   No  more  than 
others  do  I  want  the  physical  patrimony  of 
America  despoiled.  But  there  are  difficult 
trade-offs  between  benefit  and  beauty,  need 
and  nature.  Some  of  the  more  strenuous 
partisans  of  the   pristine  come   from   the 
places  like  Los  Angeles  and  Washington, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  nice  to  have  huge  stretches 
of  the  country  preserved  pure  for  the  ten 
dajrs  every  two  or  three  years  one  likes  to 
play  Lewis  and  Clark.  But  this  can  mean 
tiardship    and   restrictions   on    the    locals. 
Watt  has  tried  to  address  some  grievances 
of  these  people.  He  is  also  and  most  contro- 
versially in  favor  of  the  exploiution  of  oil 
and  minerals  in  selected  wilderness  areas. 
Rigs  in  the  Badger  National  Park  won't  look 
pretty,  but  no  one  contemplates  more  than 
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a  few.  Moreover,  it  may  be  that,  as  with 
other  instances  of  abundance,  we'd  care 
more  for  our  wilderness  if  we  had  less.* 


ON  SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  thousands  of  laborers 
convened  in  Washington  for  a  day  of 
protests  and  speeches  against  the 
latest  attempts  to  roll  back  bloated 
Federal  budgets.  Their  convocation 
was  a  worthy  exercise  in  participatory 
democracy,  but  It  was  led  by  leaders 
who  presume  to  understand  what  the 
working  citizen  of  America  is  con- 
cerned about. 
I  suggest  that  this  Is  not  true. 
Every  year,  the  percentage  of  labor- 
ers who  belong  to  a  union  declines.  Be- 
tween 1978  and  1980,  imion  member- 
ship dropped  by  652,000.  Compared  to 
the  total  U.S.  labor  force  of  106.8  mil- 
lion, union  membership  constitutes 
only  20.8  percent  of  the  work  force. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  two  biggest  unions  promoting  Sat- 
urday's solidarity  day  activities,  the 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers,  suf- 
fered the  greatest  membership  de- 
clines. The  Machinists  lost  19.1  per- 
cent of  their  membership,  while  the 
UAW  declined  by  9.5  percent  in  2 
years.  All  of  this,  by  the  way,  hap- 
pened before  Ronald  Reagan  had  even 
been  sworn  in  as  President. 

One  must  wonder.  If  union  leader- 
ship were  doing  such  a  great  job  of 
providing  for  their  members,  why 
have  so  many  union  members  chosen 
to  leave? 

Additionally,  as  any  good  political 
scientist  can  tell  you,  the  percentage 
of  rank-and-file  union  members  who 
vote  for  the  candidates  endorsed  by 
their  centralized  leaders  is  declining. 

All  of  which  leads  one  to  solidly  sus- 
pect that  the  union  membership  is  not 
being  very  adequately  represented  by 
their  leadership. 

Organized  labor  serves  a  definite  and 
constructive  purpose  through  the 
many  functions  it  performs.  Unionism 
is  one  of  the  most  sacrosanct  ways 
that  people  can  assure  themselves  of 
human  and  political  rights.  Unfortu- 
nately, American  union  leadership 
acts  as  a  lobby  group  without  the  ideo- 
logical support  of  its  contributing  con- 
stituents. 

No  one  seems  to  know,  or  at  least  no 
one  seems  to  want  to  state  for  the 
record,  how  much  money  was  spent  by 
the  APL-CIO  on  Saturday.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  all  of  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  fi- 
nanced through  the  mandatory  contri- 
butions of  the  average  union  member, 
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who  wishes  only  to  provide  a  living  for 
his  family  and  to  see  himself  prosper 
and  advance. 

These  are  the  same  union  members 
who,  in  a  poll  financed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  (COPE), 
declared  a  65-percent  preference  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  By  a  3-to-l  margin,  these 
workers  blamed  Government  for  the 
economy's  malaise.  Even  Lane  Kirk- 
land,  the  most  stalwart  old-line  liberal 
in  the  labor  movement,  concedes  that 
he  received  a  great  deal  of  mail  from 
members  who  said  that  they  support- 
ed I»resident  Reagan  last  November. 

If  the  AFL-CIO  wishes  to  lobby, 
why  do  they  not  lobby  in  favor  of  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  which  is 
what  their  own  membership  desires? 

And  now,  in  Saturday's  Washington 
Post,  we  find  that  union  leadership  is 
once  again  thumbing  their  collective 
noses  at  the  union  member. 

The  unions  in  America  are  expected 
to  contribute  $1  million  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conunittee's  annual 
budget  this  year.  Thus  far,  the  drive 
has  produced  $445,000  in  contributions 
and  commitments,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  any  doubt  that  the  $1  million 
goal  will  be  achieved. 

Each  imion  president  Is  expected  to 
kick  in  $15,000  in  "hard  money"  and 
$100,000  in  "soft "  money  to  the  DNC. 
"Hard"  money  Is  defined  as  money 
which  can  be  utilized  for  Federal  can- 
didates, while  "soft"  money  is  defined 
as  that  used  for  operating  expenses, 
voter  registration  drives,  and  other  ac- 
tivities not  aimed  specificaUy  at  the 
election  of  a  particular  candidate.  It  is 
thoroughly  legal  under  Federal  elec- 
tion law. 

But  one  has  to  wonder  what  the  av- 
erage laborer  thinks  of  it  all,  and 
whether  this  is  the  way  he  really 
wants  to  see  his  money  spent.  After 
all,  this  $1  million  will  be  financed 
through  the  mandatory  "contribu- 
tions" of  union  members— Republican 
and  Democrat  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  met  a  great 
many  working  men  and  women,  mem- 
bers of  unions.  They  are  good  and 
decent  people.  Some  are  conservative 
and  some  are  liberal.  Some  are  Demo- 
crats and  some  are  Republicans. 

The  point  is  that  organized  labor  is 
not  one  homogeneous  group,  mono- 
lithically  dedicated  to  opposing  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. Only  the  leadership  is,  but  the 
rank  and  file  is  forced  to  contribute  to 
these  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country.  They  are  tired  of  en- 
during a  sluggish  economy,  persistent 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  They 
want  only  to  achieve  that  most 
common  of  American  dreams— to  leave 
their  children  more  than  they  them- 
selves started  out  in  life  with. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  economic  factors  we  face  are 
consequences  of  40  years  of  untar- 
nished and  unchecked  Government 
growth. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Ronald  Reagan 
has  been  in  office  for  less  than  10 
months;  despite  the  fact  that  his  eco- 
nomic program  does  not  even  begin 
until  next  month,  we  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  one  who  shoulders 
the  blame  for  this  economic  morass. 

Those  who  organized  Saturday's  sol- 
idarity demonstration  must  believe  the 
American  people  to  be  fools.  A  truly 
cognizant  union  leadership  marches 
with  its  membership,  not  against  it. 

America's  labor  force  is  unrepresent- 
ed by  those  who  organized  Saturday's 
demonstration,  and  they  are  solid  in 
their  determination  to  see  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program 
succeed.* 


CONGRESSMAN  LABELS  EAST- 
ERN SHORE  MIGRANT  CAMPS 
"TRAVESTY" 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  September  19,  1981,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development,  chaired  by  our 
very  able  colleague  and  my  close 
friend,  Henry  Gonzalez,  held  a  series 
of  field  hearings  and  tours  of  migrant 
farmworker  camps  that  are  located 
within  a  few  hours  of  this  Capitol 
BuUding. 

What  they  foimd  is  appalling 
beyond  belief  in  this  day  and  age.  Un- 
heated  c  irrugated  metal  barracks  sup- 
plied with  water  labeled  as  unsafe  for 
drinking  because  it  was  nitrate-poi- 
soned, and  communal  kitchens  that 
featured  stopped  up  sinks  and  squad- 
rons of  buzzing  flies  surely  deserve  to 
be  labeled  a  "travesty,"  as  indeed  they 
were  by  Congressman  Gonzalez. 

These  conditions  are  only  slightly 
short  of  slavery.  I  commend  Congress- 
man Gonzalez  for  leading  us  to  this 
blot  on  the  American  way  of  life.  I 
commend  him  for  the  rightness  and 
justice  of  his  efforts  to  end  such 
misery.  I  also  commend  him  for  the 
personal  risk  that  I  believe  he  and  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  imdertook 
in  uncovering  for  all  Americans  this 
"travesty." 

Ward  Sinclair  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  written  an  article  about  what 
Congressman  Gonzalez  saw.  The 
words  themselves  are  vivid  and  convey 
a  most  disgusting  and  abominable  situ- 
ation that  we  must  correct.  They 
merely  scratch  the  surface  for  as  terri- 
ble as  the  events  conveyed  by  this 
story  might  be,  the  stark  reality  is 
that  he  could  have  told  more.  He  has 
spared  our  sensitivities  but  he  has  not 
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spared  us  the  intellectual  terror  that 
we  must  all  experience  in  knowing 
that  camps  like  these  still  exist  to  prey 
upon  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  the 
weak  and  the  newcomer  to  our  shores. 
Those  who  have  fled  terror  elsewhere 
should  not,  in  this  land  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  hope  and  justice,  be  forced 
to  endure  such  degradation  and  inhu- 
manities. 

I  have  attached  the  story  Ward  Sin- 
clair has  written.  I  urge  each  Member 
to  read  and  reflect  upon  it. 
Eastzrm  Shore  Farm  Camps  Distcrb  Texas 

CoitORESSMAll 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

WesTOVER,  Md.— RepresenUtive  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  (D-Tex.)  was  disturbed  by  the  con- 
demned water,  the  ramshackle  housing,  the 
lack  of  cooking  and  sanitary  facilities  he'd 
been  seeing  all  day,  but  it  took  the  case  of 
the  Catholic  nun  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

As  Gonzalez  toured  the  controversial 
Westover  migrant  farm  worker  camp  in 
Somerset  County  as  part  of  a  day-long  in- 
vestigative tour  of  farm  labor  housing  on 
the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  Sister  Jane  Hout- 
man  was  outside  looldng  in— labeled  an  "agi- 
tator" by  the  camp's  owners  and  blocked 
from  entering. 

The  Texas  congressman  came  to  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Satur- 
day on  the  first  leg  of  what  he  intends  to  be 
a  full-scale  national  study  aimed  at  pushing 
farmers  and  the  federal  government  toward 
quick  improvement  in  housing  for  migrant 
farm  laborers. 

The  incident  involving  Sister  Jane,  a 
nurse  to  migrants  on  the  shore  for  seven 
years  who  has  been  critical  of  the  growers, 
capsulized  what  Gonzalez  heard  all  day  long 
from  workers  and  others— that  housing 
problems  are  only  one  facet  of  a  constant 
grappling  between  labor  and  management,  a 
constant  clashing  of  wills  over  what  is  right 
for  the  migrants. 

Sister  Jane  and  other  nurses  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  wrangled 
with  farmers  for  months  over  conditions  in 
the  camp.  Finally,  the  12  owners  of  West- 
over  decided  that  she  and  the  other  nurses 
will  not  be  allowed  on  the  camp  next  season 
because  of  their  "agitation"  among  mi- 
grants. 

For  all  that,  there  was  at  least  one  new  de- 
velopment. Gonzalez  and  staffers  from  the 
House  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  heard  farmers  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula,  where  more  than  6,000  migrants 
worked  in  vegetable  fields  this  summer, 
admit  for  the  first  time  that  the  housing 
they  provide  is  inadequate. 

The  Somerset  faainers  and  Philip  McCa- 
leb,  a  Belle  Haven.  Va.,  grower  and  chair- 
man of  the  Virginia  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farm  Worker  Commission,  conceded  they 
have  problems,  but  urged  Gonzalez  and  his 
housing  and  community  development  sub- 
committee to  ease  their  quandary  over  fed- 
eral regulations. 

"Housing  is  a  major  problem."  said  McCa- 
leb,  'and  it  contributes  as  much  as  anything 
to  other  problems,  such  as  health  .  .  .  Fann- 
ers don't  pay  enough  attention  to  housing. 
They  don't  see  housing  as  a  productive  In- 
vestment." 

He  and  Somerset  farmers  Edwin  Long  and 
Dennett  Butler  complained— and  Gonzalez 
readily  agreed— that  requirements  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  so  com- 
plex and  unrealistic  that  few  farmers  are 
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willing  to  take  advmntage  of  the  long-term 
loans  available  at  1  per  cent  Interest  for  mi- 
grant housing. 

But  they  hardly  needed  to  concede  there 
was  a  problem,  after  what  Gonzalez  had 
found  In  his  day  of  visiting  labor  camps  and 
taking  testimony  at  a  hearing  in  Melf  a.  Va. 
At  one  point,  after  visiting  Haitian  refugees 
in  a  desolate  Maryland  camp,  the  congress- 
man shook  his  head  and  lamented  "the  un- 
believable travesty." 

That  was  at  the  Wanex  and  Oroton  camp 
near  Hurlock.  in  Dorchester  County.  A  type- 
written notice,  taped  to  a  waU  by  the  county 
health  department,  warned  in  three  lan- 
guages that  under  no  condition  should 
babies  drink  the  nitrate-poisoned  water.  All 
water  used  for  drinking  must  be  boiled. 
Clean  bottled  water  U  available  to  workers 
willing  to  pay.  the  notice  said. 

At  the  John  N.  Wright  Jr.  Canning  Co. 
labor  camp  at  Pederalsburg.  Md..  a  crew  of 
Mexican-American  cucumber  harvesters 
told  Gonzalez  that  the  early  fall  coolness 
has  made  living  difficult  in  their  unhealed 
corrugated  metaf  barracks.  The  congress- 
man was  visibly  touched  after  a  woman 
from  Texas  recognized  him  and  pleaded  for 
help. 

"God  is  watching  you,"  she  told  him  In 
Spanish  as  her  six  young  children  milled 
about.  She  complained  about  heat  in  the 
summer,  cold  in  the  fall  and  no  sunlight  In 
the  one-story  metal  buildings.  "You  need  to 
do  something."  she  said.  "People  want  to 
work,  but  they  need  help— these  conditions 
are  not  good." 

At  the  nearby  Washington  Cemetery 
Road  camp.  Haitians  played  a  spirited  game 
of  dominoes  in  the  yard  as  fellow  workers 
crowded  around.  Women  were  cooking 
beans  and  hot  chocolate  In  an  open-air  com- 
munal kitchen,  featuring  a  stopped-up  sink 
and  squadrons  of  buzzing  flies. 

At  Westover.  Gonzalez  and  aides  negotiat- 
ed with  camp  manager  Bill  Webster  for 
more  than  30  minutes  before  being  allowed 
to  see  some  of  the  two  dozen  buildings,  once 
part  of  a  holding  pen  for  German  prisoners 
during  World  War  II. 

At  the  Farmex  camp  at  Tasley,  Va.,  he 
found  more  of  the  same— workers  and  chil- 
dren huddling  in  unheated.  unlighted 
rooms:  pools  of  water  dotting  the  common 
yard;  filthy  latrines  and  rustic  cooking  fa- 
cillUes. 

At  Melfa,  Gonzalez  took  testimony  from 
farmers,  from  workers  representing  Mexi- 
can-American, Haitian  and  American  black 
migrants,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  nurses  from 
the  Delmarva  Rural  Ministries,  who  provide 
health  care  for  migrant  and  seasonal  work- 
ers on  the  peninsula. 

SUter  Jane  and  Linda  K.  MUler,  nursing 
coordinator  for  the  ministries,  stressed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  housing  from 
overall  migrant  problems  of  health  and 
safety.  "As  much  as  30  percent  of  our  nurs- 
ing encounters  document  illness  and  trauma 
that  are  directly  related  to  camp  condi- 
tions," Miller  said. 

The  nun.  however,  laid  it  on  the  line.  As 
overwhelming  as  the  problems  seem.  Sister 
Jane  said,  "people  tolerate  their  situation 
because  they  want  to  work."  She  said  better 
housing  would  quickly  alleviate  some  other 
migrant  woes. 

But.  she  added,  the  problem  of  caring  for 
the  migrant  Is  everyone's  and  "basic  atti- 
tudes" won't  change  until  people  begin  to 
speak  out.  For  her  part,  the  nun  said,  "I 
cannot  remain  silent."  The  audience,  includ- 
ing grower  McCaleb,  broke  into  applause.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL  HEALTH  PLANNING 
SYSTEM 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  that  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  Federal  role  in  health 
plaimlng.  The  bill  would  repeal  titles 
XV  and  XVI  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  effective  September  30, 
1982. 

As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Health  Subcommittee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  health 
planning  program.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  it  carefully,  and  I 
have  been  disturbed  at  what  I  have 
foimd.  The  7  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  creation  of  the  program  in 
Public  Law  93-641  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  program  has  failed,  and  the 
law  should  be  repealed.  The  result  of 
the  law  has  not  been  planning,  but 
regulation.  The  predominant  activity 
is  the  certificate-of-need  process, 
which  is  not  a  planning  tool,  but  a 
means  to  control  the  health  care 
system. 

The  93d  Congress  envisioned  a  com- 
munity based  planning  system  with 
decisionmaking  and  control  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  Instead,  the  cur- 
rent system  Is  dominated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Federal  funds  fi- 
nance the  program.  Federal  regula- 
tions and  standards  control  every 
aspect  of  the  State  and  local  agencies' 
activities.  All  decisions  are  ultimately 
made  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  national,  not  local,  planning, 
and  regulation.  The  State  and  local 
agencies  exist  only  to  carry  out  Feder- 
al mandates. 

The  focus  In  health  planning  has 
been  cost  containment,  but  there  is  no 
reliable  evidence  to  show  that  any 
money  has  been  saved.  In  fact,  other 
studies  indicate  that  the  CON  process 
actually  increases  health  care  costs. 
One  study  found  that,  over  a  2-year 
period,  delajrs  in  the  CON  process 
added  $25  million  to  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects under  review.  Another  study 
showed  that  applying  for  a  CON  was 
also  expensive,  and  added  ultimately 
to  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Cost  problems  are  further  aggravat- 
ed because  health  planning  is  anticom- 
petitive. Its  emphasis  Is  on  constrict- 
ing the  health  care  system,  not  ex- 
panding the  number  of  participants. 
In  effect,  it  is  a  franchising  system 
that  favors  and  protects  existing  enti- 
tles by  making  it  difficult  for  new  pro- 
viders to  enter  the  market. 

The  law  sets  out  goals  of  improving 
the  accessibility  and  availability  of 
health  care;  however,  the  current 
system  has  failed  in  this  also.  The  em- 
phasis has  been  entirely  on  reducing 
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the  number  of  beds,  services,  and  hos- 
pitals. Cutting  back  resources  does  not 
improve  accessibility  and  availability. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
system  is  that  it  has  tried  to  provide  a 
single  Federal  solution  to  diverse 
health  care  needs  and  problems.  In  a 
State  like  Alabama,  the  health  prob- 
lems of  a  large  city  are  very  different 
from  those  of  a  rural  area.  Only  a 
flexible,  community  based  planning 
program,  the  antithesis  of  Public  Law 
93-641.  could  accommodate  these  le- 
gitimate differences. 

Finally,  health  planning  has  been  an 
expensive  program.  In  the  first  6  years 
of  its  existence  from  1975  up  through 
1980,  the  program  cost  the  taxpayers 
almost  $729  million,  including  $157.7 
million  in  1980  alone.  And  this  does 
not  include  the  hidden  cost  of  higher 
insuirance  and  medical  bills  caused 
when  providers  have  to  recoup  the  dol- 
lars the  CON  program  has  cost  them. 

Apparently  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues both  in  the  House  and  Senate 
agree  that,  at  a  minimum,  curbs  must 
be  placed  on  this  program.  Provisions 
of  the  recently  enacted  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  reflect  a 
loss  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
health  planning  system  to  achieve  the 
goals  Congress  had  in  mind  when  the 
program  was  created.  However,  al- 
though I  am  pleased  that  role  of  Fed- 
eral health  planning  has  been  some- 
what circumscribed.  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion in  retaining  the  program  even  at 
a  reduced  level. 

For  the  general  reasons  I  stated  ear- 
lier, along  with  several  stories  related 
to  me  concerning  specific  incidents  of 
bureaucratic  bungling,  I  believe  repeal 
of  this  program  must  be  pursued.  We 
know  it  is  not  worldng,  so  why  prolong 
the  agony?* 


MICHAEL  V.  DiSALLE 


HON.  ED  WEBER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22. 1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  15.  our  Nation  lost  one 
of  its  most  devoted  public  servants, 
Michael  Vincent  DiSalle. 

Prom  his  humble  birth,  the  son  of 
immigrant  parents,  "Mike"— as  he  was 
always  known— grew  up  to  be  the  only 
Toledoan  ever  to  be  elected  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

My  first  and  most  lasting  recollec- 
tion of  Mike  DISalle  comes  from  a 
time  when  he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Toledo.  As  part  of  my  high  school 
civics  course.  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  city  council  at  which  he  presided.  I 
can  recall  the  polite,  good  humored, 
yet  forceful  way  in  which  he  managed 
that  meeting. 

In  addition,  to  his  years  of  service  to 
the  people  of  Toledo  and  later  the 
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State  of  Ohio,  Mike  DiSalle  also 
served  the  Nation  as  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  during 
the  administration  of  President  Harry 
Truman.  He  earned  the  respect  of  all 
those  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Representative  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  and 
on  behalf  of  my  constituents.  I  join 
the  numerous  personal  and  political 
friends  of  Michael  Vincent  DiSalle  in 
this  recognition  of  his  public  service 
and  express  our  sjmipathy  to  Mrs. 
DiSalle  and  the  members  of  his 
family.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  a  motion  by  Supervisor  Bryan,  second- 
ed by  Supervisor  Johnson,  the  foregoing 
resolution  was  passed  and  adopted  by  the 
BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS  of  the  County 
of  Sacramento.  State  of  California,  this 
11th  day  of  August,  1981.« 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
OF  SACRAMENTO  RELATIVE  TO 
H.R.  3215 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALIFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 
•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of 
this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  3215,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  the  10-year  averag- 
ing of  lump-sum  distributions  from  de- 
ferred compensation  plans  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  Abe  Goldman  of  Sac- 
ramento, Calif.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county  of 
Sacramento  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  81-937 

WHEREAS  Congressman  Vic  Fazio  has 
Introduced  into  the  Congress  H.R.  3215  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  the  ten-year  averaging  of  lump- 
sum distribution  plans  of  State  and  local 
governments;  and 

WHEREAS  the  bill  applies  to  those  de- 
ferred compensation  plans  established 
under  section  457,  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
and 

WHEREAS  such  plans  are  available  to 
State  and  local  governmental  employees 
throughout  the  country;  suid 

WHEREAS  because  section  457  plans  are 
not  classified  as  "trust£"  In  the  legal  sense, 
members  currently  are  denied  the  use  of 
ten-year  averaging  for  lump-siun  distribu- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS  the  use  of  ten-year  averaging 
Is  available  to  private  sector  qualified  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plans; 
and 

WHEREAS  this  proposal  simply  seeks  to 
equalize  the  treatment  for  public  sector 
plans  to  use  ten-year  averaging  In  an  identi- 
cal manner  to  private  sector  plans:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
in  support  of  this  legislation;  be  It  further 

Resolved  and  ordered.  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  tramsmlt  a  suit- 
ably prepared  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
Congressman  Fazio  and  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  representing  Sac- 
ramento County. 


ARIZONA  LEGISLATURE  URGES 
COMPLETION  OF  CAP 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  to  the  House  a  re- 
cently approved  memorial  by  the  Ari- 
zona State  Legislature  urging  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  completion  of  the  central 
Arizona  project. 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  Secretary  Watt  in  Arizo- 
na to  discuss  the  future  of  this  vital 
program.  During  3  days  of  discussions 
and  hearings,  the  Secretary  continual- 
ly expressed  his  support  for  both  the 
Tucson  Aqueduct  and  the  completion 
of  CAP.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
show  the  same  Interest  and  concern 
for  the  long-term  objectives  of  our 
growing  State. 

Thk  Secretart  OF  State, 
Phoenix,  Ariz., 
September  16, 1981. 

Hon.  EIldon  Rudd 
U.S.  Representative  in  Congress, 
State  or  Arizona, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Eloon:  The  Arizona  State  Thirty- 
fifth  Legislature,  First  Special  Session.  1981, 
unanimously  adopted  House  Concurrent 
Memorial  2001,  urging  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  support  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  and  approve  and  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tucson  Aqueduct. 

The  members  of  the  Arizona  State  Legis- 
lature have  asked  me  to  transmit  the  en- 
closed copy  of  this  Memorial  to  you  for  your 
consideration. 


Sincerely, 


Rose  Mofforo, 
Secretary  of  State. 


HoiTSE  Concurrent  Memorial  2001 

A  CONCURRENT  MEMORIAL  URGING  THE  SECRE- 
TART OP  THE  INTERIOR  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CEN- 
TRAL ARIZONA  PROJECT  AND  APPROVE  AND  EX- 
PEDITE THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  TUCSON 
AQUEDUCT 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  James  Watt: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arizona  that 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  be  completed 
with  as  few  delays  as  possible;  and 

Whereas,  the  resolution  of  the  groundwat- 
er  overdraft  problem  In  southern  Arizona 
depends  to  a  significant  extent  upon  the 
provision  of  Central  Arizona  Project  water 
to  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  this  delivery  of  water  cannot 
occur  untU  the  Tucson  Aqueduct  phase  has 
been  completed;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  therefore  essential  that  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  needed  to  bring 
Central  Arizona  Project  water  to  the 
Tucson  metropolitan  area  t>e  completed  as 
soon  as  possible;  and 

Whereas,  completion  of  the  facilities 
needed  to  bring  Central  Arizona  Project 
water  to  the  Tucson  metropolitan  area 
cannot  be  accomplished  until  the  size  and 
the  location  of  the  terminus  of  the  Tucson 
Aqueduct  have  been  determined;  and 

Whereas,  completion  of  the  Tucson  Aque- 
duct is  contingent  upon  continued  federal 
funding  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 
Wherefore,  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States  continue  his  support  of 
the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

2.  That  he  direct  the  United  SUtes 
Biveau  of  Reclamation  to  determine  the 
size  and  the  location  of  the  terminus  of  the 
Tucson  Aqueduct. 

3.  That  construction  of  the  Tlicson  Aque- 
duct be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  Monber  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  house  Sep- 
tember 3.  1981. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  senate  Sep- 
tember 4.  1981. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  September  4.  1981.« 


Enclosure. 

State  op  Arizona. 
Department  op  State. 

I,  Rose  Mofford,  Secretary  of  State.  State 
of  Arizona,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  an- 
nexed document  is  a  true,  correct,  and  com- 
plete copy  of  House  Concurrent  Memorial 
2001.  Arizona  SUte  Legislature,  Thirty-fifth 
Legislature.  First  Special  Session.  1981. 
urging  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sup- 
port the  Central  Arizona  project  and  ap- 
prove and  expedite  the  construction  of  the 
Tucson  Aqueduct;  that  I  am  the  official  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  in  custody  and  control 
of  the  original  of  said  document  and  the 
legal  keeper  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  Done  at  Phoenix,  the  Cap- 
ital, this  16th  day  of  September.  1981. 
Rose  Mofforo, 
Secretary  of  State. 


MRS.  ERMA  SHEARER, 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  occasion  of  a  mile- 
stone which  I  believe  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance. I  refer  to  the  50th  anniversary 
in  public  service  of  my  constituent. 
Erma  Shearer. 

Mrs.  Shearer  began  her  service  as  an 
employee  of  Berks  County.  Pa..  In 
May  1930.  Discounting  a  short  period 
during  a  maternity  leave,  she  has  con- 
tinuously served  the  people  of  Beite 
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County,  and  served  them  exceedingly 
well,  since  that  date.  September  30. 
1981,  will  mark  Mrs.  Shearer's  golden 
anniversary  of  service  to  the  county 
and  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
noting  this  achievement  and  in  both 
congratulating  and  commending  Mrs. 
Shearer. 

We  live  in  a  era  when  public  service 
is  often  deprecated.  However,  Mrs. 
Shearer's  career  is  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  fine,  consci- 
entious men  and  women  whose  lives 
are  dedicated  to  improving  the  welfare 
of  our  society  and  the  operations  of 
our  governments.  Mrs.  Shearer's 
record  is  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  Berks  County,  Pa.,  and  perhaps,  in 
that  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  join  with  me  in  saluting  Mrs. 
Erma  Shearer  not  only  on  her  longevi- 
ty as  a  public  servant  but  also  on  a  job 
well  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Shearer's  career  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  in  public  service.  I 
commend  her  on  her  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare  and  extend  to  her  con- 
gratulations and  all  good  wishes.* 


POOD  PROGRAM'S  ADVOCATES 
PEAR  CUTBACKS  WILL  WIPE 
OUT  GAINS  IN  NUTRITION 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  the  gains  in  the  Nation's 
fight  against  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
which  was  uncovered  in  shocking 
amounts  during  the  late  1960's,  may 
soon  be  lost.  It  is  unfortunate  with  the 
new  wave  of  fiscal  austerity  and  regu- 
latory reform  that  many  Americsuis, 
especially  young  children  from  poor 
families  will  be  shortchanged.  The 
long-term  health  consequences  of 
shortchanging  Americans  on  nutrition 
will  no  doubt  show  up  in  increased 
health  care  costs  years  later. 

The  demise  of  the  food  assistance 
programs  in  the  United  States  may  be 
rooted  in  the  misperceptions  harbored 
by  many  people  in  this  coimtry.  Crit- 
ics of  these  programs  cite  the  fraud 
and  abuse  as  justification  for  reducing 
Federal  funding  in  this  area.  In  the 
past  few  years.  Congress  has  made  sig- 
nificant progress  in  reducing  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  effort  to  root  out 
any  real  fraud  or  perception  that 
fraud  may  be  occurring  will  continue. 
At  the  same  time,  Congress  must  not 
Jeopardize  the  health  of  Americans 
who  must  depend  on  Pederal  assist- 
ance for  their  very  survival  for  what 
can  only  be  short-term  savings. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  this  criti- 
cal review  of  the  food  programs  in  the 
United  States  by  Gregory  Jaynes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  follows: 

[The  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18,  1981] 

Pood  Program's  Advocates  Piar  Ctttbacks 

Will  Wipi  Oct  Gains  ih  Nutrition 

(By  Gregory  Jaynes) 

Atlanta.— In  1987.  six  pediatricians  were 
dispatched  to  the  South  on  a  search  for 
hunger,  and  they  found  It  In  appalling 
quantity.  Ten  years  later  a  second  medical 
team  came  here  for  a  look  and  concluded 
that  although  the  diet  of  America's  poor 
would  still  displease  nutritionists,  there  was 
food  in  the  Icebox.  The  doctors  agreed  that 
in  the  decade  that  had  passed,  the  comer 
would  not  liave  been  turned  without  huge 
increases  in  the  budget  for  Pederal  food  aid 
programs. 

Since  1987,  the  budget  for  such  programs 
has  risen  about  3.000  percent,  from  $585.5 
million  to  about  $16  billion.  However,  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  begins  Oct.  1.  the  programs 
will  be  cut  by  $3  billion,  a  move  that  would, 
among  other  things,  disqualify  one  million 
of  the  23  million  Americans  now  receiving 
food  stamps  and  reduce  the  amount  of  food 
stamps  for  the  remaining  recipients  by 
about  10  percent. 

The  cuts  were  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  and  approved  by  Congress  as  part  of 
their  effort  to  hold  down  Pederal  spending 
with  an  eye  to  improving  the  national  econ- 
omy and,  by  extension,  the  lot  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  critics  contend  that  the  result  will 
be  increased  hunger  and  malnutritioiL 

niUSTRATION  AND  FURY 

"We  are  frustrated,  furious,  frantic,  disbe- 
lieving that  people  would  cut  back  on  these 
programs."  said  Nancy  Amidei,  director  of 
the  Pood  Research  and  Action  Center,  a  law 
firm  and  advocacy  center  in  Washington 
that  specializes  in  Pederal  food  programs. 
"God  knows  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
still  go  without  food,  who  still  go  hungry, 
but  God  knows  it's  a  whole  lot  better  than  it 
was  13  years  ago." 

Just  how  much  better  has  not  been  solidly 
documented,  however.  In  1969  the  Harvard 
University  psychiatrist  Robert  Coles  could 
write  a  book  called  "Still  Hungry  in  Amer- 
ica," published  on  the  heels  of  an  extensive 
national  survey  on  nutrition,  but  today  no 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  state  of  Amer- 
ica's bellies  exists.  Advocates  of  food  pro- 
grams say  the  United  States  Government, 
which  at  present  has  an  overseas  food  aid 
program  that  amounts  to  $1.6  biUion,  knows 
more  about  hunger  in  the  Third  World  than 
it  knows  about  empty  iceboxes  here. 

Por  its  part,  the  Reagan  Administration 
says  "safety  nets"  built  into  the  systems  will 
catch  acute  needs  for  food  and  other  social 
services.  Administration  officials  argue  that 
famUies  who  will  lose  their  food  stamps  al- 
together earn  as  much  as  $14,000  a  year  and 
are  well  able  to  get  by  without  Government 
help,  and  that  those  who  will  have  their 
benefits  reduced  will  stlU  receive  enough  as- 
sistance so  that  they  will  not  go  hiingry. 

Since  there  has  been  no  systematic  exami- 
nation in  recent  years  of  hunger  in  America 
and  the  ability  of  Pederal  programs  to  re- 
lieve the  problem,  the  effect  of  the  budget 
cuts  cannot  be  known  until  after  they  take 
effect. 

Widescale  hunger,  apparently,  was  of 
little  concern  to  any  administration  until 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  when  thou- 
sands of  young  men  too  malnourished  to  be 
drafted  came  under  the  stethoscopes  of 
military  service  physicians.  A  committee  on 
nutrition  for  national  defense  was  estab- 
lished. Nutritional  standards  were  worked 
out,  and  for  a  short  while  there  was  a  fledg- 
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ling  and  not  all  that  successful  food  stamp 
program.  In  1946,  a  school  lunch  act  was 
passed  as  a  measure  of  national  security. 

Over  the  years,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment had  a  commodities  program  that 
relied  on  national  surpluses  and  county  bu- 
reaucrats to  get  food  to  the  poor.  Some- 
times it  worked,  and  sometimes  it  did  not. 
Its  effectiveness  was  never  extensively 
measured.  But  all  the  while,  the  authority 
to  do  something  about  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  America  lay  on  the  books,  as  a 
measure  of  national  security,  and  it  was  this 
authority  that  President  Kennedy,  after 
having  seen  the  distended  bellies  of  West 
Virginia  while  campaigning  in  1960.  seized 
to  set  up  the  food  stamp  program  in  1961.  It 
was  1967.  however,  before  the  issue  touched 
a  national  nerve. 

That  was  when  the  Pield  Poundatlon,  a 
nonprofit  research  organization  based  in 
New  York,  sent  the  first  team  of  pediatri- 
cians here.  The  doctors  examined  several 
thousand  children  across  the  South. 

"Wherever  we  went  and  wherever  we 
looked,"  they  reported  back  to  Congress, 
"we  saw  children  in  significant  numbers 
who  were  hungry  and  sick,  children  for 
whom  hunger  is  a  daily  fact  of  life,  and  sick- 
ness in  many  forms,  an  inevitability.  The 
children  we  saw  were  more  than  jiist  mal- 
nourished. They  were  hungry,  weak,  apa- 
thetic. 

findings  on  nutrition 

That  Congressional  testimony  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  Its 
mandate  was  to  determine  the  amount  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States.  In  1968,  the  most  extensive  survey 
this  country  has  ever  conducted  on  nutri- 
tion was  begun  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  About 
47,000  people  were  examined.  The  findings, 
along  with  some  independent  surveys  of  the 
time,  were  that  millions— some  estimates 
went  as  high  as  35  million— of  Americans 
suffered  from  serious  vitamin  deficiencies. 

Some  researchers  read  the  data  and  deter- 
mined that  as  many  as  10  million  Americans 
were  hungry,  and  others  said  the  estimate 
was  high.  The  only  thing  everyone  agreed 
upon  was  that  malnutrition  and  little  or  no 
income  were  related.  E^^ery  year  thereafter 
substantially  more  funds  were  found  to  feed 
and  shore  up  the  incomes  of  the  poor,  and 
country  and  western  singers  began  warbling 
about  people  on  welfare  driving  Cadillacs. 

When  the  Pield  Poundatlon  sent  its 
second  medical  team  here  for  a  survey  In 
1977,  along  with  teams  to  Appalachian  Ken- 
tucky, the  Bronx.  Mexican-American  ghet- 
tos of  Texas,  migrant  work  camps  in  Central 
Florida  and  coastal  South  Carolina  the 
overall  conclusion  was  encouraging. 

"Our  first  and  overwhelming  impression  is 
that  there  are  far  fewer  grossly  malnour- 
ished people  in  this  country  today  than 
there  were  10  years  ago,"  the  teams  report- 
ed. "Malnutrition  has  become  a  subtler 
problem.  In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in  the 
coal  fields  of  Appalachia  and  in  coastal 
South  Carolina,  where  visitors  10  years  ago 
could  quickly  see  large  numbes  of  stunted, 
apathetic  children  with  swollen  stomachs 
and  the  dull  eyes  and  poorly  healing 
wounds  characteristic  of  malnutrition,  such 
children  are  not  now  to  be  seen  in  such 
numbers.  Even  in  areas  which  did  not  com- 
mand national  attention  10  years  ago,  many 
poor  people  now  have  food  and  look  better 
off." 
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"In  fact,  the  facts  of  life  for  Americans 
living  in  poverty  remain  as  dark  or  darker 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  But  In  the  area 
of  food  there  is  a  difference.  The  food 
stamp  program,  the  nutritional  component 
of  Head  Start,  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
women-infant-children  feeding  programs, 
have  made  the  difference." 

A  critical  imperative 

In  1979,  the  foundation  said,  "While  only 
the  barest  subsistence  needs  are  being  met 
by  Pederal  food  programs,  those  programs 
are  proving  a  critical  imperative  to  the  na- 
tion's health."  The  organization  also  la- 
mented that  "the  nation  continues  to  be 
plagued  with  a  lack  of  sophisticated  data 
about  its  nutritional  well-being."  According 
to  health  officials  In  Washington,  there  has 
not  been  another  Pederal  survey  the  scope 
of  the  one  conducted  in  the  late  1960's  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  cost,  and  because 
there  has  not  been  enough  political  or  popu- 
lar pressure  to  Justify  mounting  another 
one. 

Pood  program  advocacy  groups  these  days 
monitor  two  continuing  studies,  one  by  the 
national  Center  for  Disease  Control  here 
and  the  other  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  in  Washington,  both  of 
which  in  the  last  decade  have  indicated  con- 
tinuing improvement  in  nutrition  across  the 
country. 

The  Atlanta  center  says  its  studies  lately 
have  caused  more  concern  for  anemia  and 
obesity  than  for  hunger. 

MORE  POUND  OVERWEIGHT 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1980,  the  period 
for  which  the  most  recent  statistics  are 
available,  the  center  determined  that  of 
58,000  records  from  public  clinics  in  25 
states.  14.8  percent  of  people  of  all  ages  had 
symptoms  of  anemia,  and  that  of  61,000 
records  from  the  same  sources,  3.4  percent 
of  the  people  were  significantly  under- 
weight, and  9.7  percent  were  significantly 
overweight.  Since  the  records  come  from 
public  clinics,  most  of  the  patients  exam- 
ined tend  to  be  from  low-income  families. 

The  surveys  by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  SUtistics,  which  do  not  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  poor,  have,  according  to  Di- 
rector Robert  Murphy,  "found  virtually  no 
one  with  classical  signs  of  starvation."  Re- 
sults from  the  center's  1980  survey  will  not 
be  available  until  later  this  year,  but  he  said 
there  was  some  indication  that  the  popula- 
tion was  becoming  more  anemic. 

Elsewhere,  independent  researchers 
report  that  while  cases  of  starvation  are  iso- 
lated and  rare,  households  where  the  head 
of  the  family  is  poor  and  poorly  educated 
are  where  much  of  the  anemia,  obesity  and 
vitamin  deficiency  occur  in  the  United 
States. 

AREAS  WITR  WORST  DIETS 

Some  of  the  worst  diets  in  the  nation,  ac- 
cording to  researchers,  exist  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  populations  of  the  South  and 
the  Southwest,  the  migrant  labor  camps  of 
central  Plorida  and  rural  black  communities 
from  Texas  across  the  Southeast  to  the  At- 
lantic. 

Nonetheless,  in  interviews  here  and  else- 
where in  the  country,  social  workers  and  ad- 
vocates of  food  programs  said  that  bcul  diets 
were  better  than  none,  and  they  expressed 
bitterness  about  a  national  conservatism 
that  would  move  against  the  impoverished. 

Here  in  Atlanta,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Georgia  Coalition  Against  Hunger, 
Sandra  Robertson,  said,  "In  a  sorry  econo- 
my, people  need  to  blame  somebody,  and 
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what  this  Administration  did  was  clearly  see 
that  poor  people  are  the  problem." 

In  Georgia,  Mrs.  Robertson  said,  25,000  re- 
cipients will  be  "knocked  off  food  stamps 
immediately,"  and  30,000  recipients  of  Aid 
to  Pamllles  with  Dependent  Children  will 
come  off  the  rolls  Oct  1.  "Another  10,000 
will  get  drastically  reduced  benefits."  she 
said. 

"Malnutrition  and  hunger  still  affects  a 
lot  of  people  and  a  lot  of  families,"  Steve 
Sultts,  director  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Council,  an  organization  with  deep  roots  in 
the  civil  rights  movement,  was  saying  in  his 
Atlanta  office  the  other  day.  "But  it  Just 
doesn't  grip  the  national  conscience  any- 
more. 

"South  of  ttiis  town,  south  of  Montgom- 
ery, you  see  and  hear  people  wholl  tell  you 
when  they  last  ate  and  they'll  show  you 
there's  not  much  in  the  pie  safe.  We  Just 
gave  the  folks  the  proverbial  half  a  loaf." 

Mr.  Suitts  said  he  felt  that  "we  saved 
some  lives  with  the  infant  feeding  programs; 
we  gave  some  hope  with  school  lunches."  He 
added,  "But  we  didn't  have  the  national  re- 
solve to  keep  it  up.  I  don't  think  I'm  exag- 
gerating too  much  to  think  we've  aban- 
doned it  in  the  name  of  the  national  good.  I 
read  they're  going  to  cut  another  $40-to-$60- 
billlon,  and  it  doesn't  take  Solomon's 
wisdom  to  figure  out  where  they'll  start." 

A  DIFPEREHT  VIEW 

Critics  of  this  country's  welfare  system  in 
general,  and  the  food  stamp  program  in  par- 
ticular, take  a  view  far  different  from  Mr. 
Suitts'. 

The  most  prominent,  Ronald  Reagan,  said 
earlier  this  year  that  the  program  was 
liegun  to  "insure  adequate  nutrition  for 
America's  needy  families"  and  tliat  It  went 
on  to  function  as  "a  generalized  income 
transfer  program"  unrelated  to  nutritional 
needs. 

Less  prominent  critics  argue,  with  reason, 
that  the  program  has  been  a  breeding 
ground  for  fraud  and  abuse,  and  polls  earli- 
er this  year  showed  that  food  stamps  were 
rated  the  most  umpopular  welfare  program 
by  a  wide  margin. 

But  south  of  Montgomery,  Just  as  Mr. 
SuitU  said,  there  are  people  who  will  open 
their  refrigerators  and  show  what  little  is 
there  to  social  workers,  and  who  will  ex- 
plain that  the  refrigerator  would  contain 
nothing  if  not  for  food  stamps.  Lowndes 
County,  Alabama,  one  of  the  20  poorest  of 
the  3,142  counties  in  the  country,  is  Just 
such  a  place,  and  Mattie  Lee  Moorer,  a  vol- 
unteer for  Vista,  and  Sadie  Wallace,  who 
lives  in  a  tumbledown  shack  with  five  chil- 
dren aged  4  to  19,  carried  out  Just  such  an 
exercise  the  other  day. 

ARARX  KITCHEN 

Mrs.  Wallace,  who  receives  $225  in  food 
stamps  each  month,  feeds  her  family  on 
that,  and  on  what  she  can  grow,  and  on 
what  her  neighbors  give  her.  Mrs.  Moorer 
happened  to  visit  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  four  days  before  Mrs.  Wallace's  food 
stamps  were  due,  and  so  the  kitchen  was 
pretty  ijare.  Mrs.  Moorer  found  two  pounds 
of  bologna,  about  two  pounds  of  frozen 
peas,  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  packs  of 
Kool-Ald  and  about  two  cups  of  sugar. 

Both  women  seemed  to  think  that  what 
Mrs.  Wallace  had  on  hand,  plus  a  little  bit 
of  credit  down  at  the  country  grocery, 
would  feed  a  family  of  six  over  the  next 
four  days.  Mrs.  Moorer  told  Mrs.  Wallace 
that  harder  times  were  coming,  though,  and 
told  her  to  plant  her  fall  garden  early. 

"You  can  get  your  turnips,  your  collard 
greens  and  your  snap  beans  in,"  said  Mrs. 
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Moorer,  "and  that's  things  you  won't  have 
to  buy.  A  lot  of  things  we  ain't  been  doing, 
we  better  start  to  do.  I  see  more  bad  diets 
coming.  I  see  folk  not  able  to  get  the  foods 
they  should  eat.  One  or  two  foods  ain't 
enough.  But  one  or  two  might  be  all,  winter- 
time that  is."* 


THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  U.S.A.  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  EMERGING  PATTERN 
OP  NATIONAL  POLICY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
have  come  to  call  Reaganomics  and 
the  impact  of  the  administration's 
conservatism  on  the  future  of  our  citi- 
zens are  key  conversation  topics  today 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
the  budget  cuts  become  more  of  a  re- 
ality, the  President's  austere  economic 
plan  and  new  conservative  public 
policy  also  have  become  the  subjects 
of  increasing  concern  and  action  by 
the  poor  and  working  class  citizens. 

Recently,  Rev.  Robert  I.  Miller  of 
the  Eliza  Bryant  Center  in  Cleveland 
brought  to  my  attention  a  resolution 
drafted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
U.SJL  The  resolution  is  characteristic 
of  the  kind  of  comments  many  of  us 
are  hearing  increasingly  on  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  U.S>A.  resolution  is  an  ac- 
curate barometer  of  the  mood  of  the 
poor  and  working  class  in  this  Nation 
on  Reaganomics.  Additionally,  it  ana- 
lyzes and  projects  the  effects  of  this 
administration's  policies  on  the  vital 
needs  of  this  large  but  seemingly  for- 
gotten sector  of  our  population. 

This  inclusive  document  touches  on 
such  pertinent  issues  as  public  lands 
policies,  human  services  budget  cuts, 
energy,  and  military  escalation.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  voices  of  the 
people  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
budget  and  the  shift  in  governmental 
priorities  are  becoming  more  audible. 
We  need  to  listen  to  them. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  U.S.A.  entitled,  "The  Emerg- 
ing Pattern  of  National  Policy"  in  the 
Record. 

(Prom  the  Presbyterian  Layman,  June/ July 
19811 

General  Assemblt  Resolution  on  "Tbk 
Emerging  Pattern  of  National  Policy" 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Church  and  So- 
ciety submitted  the  following  resolution  on 
"The  Emerging  Patterns  of  National 
Policy."  It  was  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly with  revisions  as  recommended  by 
the  Assembly  Committee  on  Social  Justice 
and  Human  Rights  of  Persons. 
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Whereas  the  192nd  Oenerml  Aasembly 
(1980)  expressed  its  commitment  "to  the  In- 
alienable  right  of  every  person  of  basic 
access  to  food  and  sustaining  nutrition"  and 
urged  Congress  "to  maintain  at  least  the  ex- 
isting level  of  support  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams in  nutrition,  housing,  education,  wel- 
fare, social  security  and  employment";  and 

Whereas  the  191st  General  Asembly 
(1979)  in  its  action  on  'Tax  Chitting  and 
U.S.  Budget  Priorities"  urged  "the  subordi- 
nation of  narrow,  short-sighted,  self-serving 
considerations  to  an  insistence  upon  soci- 
ety's responsibility  for  conditions  whereby 
such  basic  heeds  of  all  citizens  as  jobs,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  health  care  can  be  satis- 
factorily met":  and 

Whereas  the  191st  Oeneral  Assembly 
(1979)  further  urged  in  budgeting  decisions 
"priority  consideration  to  the  employment, 
health,  welfare,  education  and  other  needs 
of  the  poor,  the  aged,  children  and  the  dis- 
abled": and 

Whereas  the  188th  Oeneral  Assembly 
(1976)  commended  for  study,  "Ekwnomlc 
Justice  Within  Environmental  Limits"  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  church  dia- 
logue on  economic  policies  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  attention  to  ethical 
questions:  and 

Whereas  the  changes  In  tiational  policy 
proposed  by  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration clearly  violate  the  criteria  adopted 
by  previous  General  Assemblies  cited  above: 
and 

Whereas  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  has  prepared 
and  adopted  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Re- 
MaUng  of  America?  A  Message  to  the 
Churches,"  which  analyzes  the  reversal  of 
economic  policies  and  the  gravity  of  its  im- 
plications, therefore,  the  193rd  General  As- 
sembly (1981): 

1.  Receive  and  commit  for  study  the  Mes- 
sage to  the  Churches  prepared  by  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  entitled:  "The  Re-Making  of 
America?"  (appended): 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Program  Agency  to 
make  copies  of  the  above  Message  available 
to  congregations  and  to  provide  resources 
for  utilization  by  congregations  in  their  con- 
sideration of  various  points  of  view  of  the 
significant  changes  in  national  policy  pro- 
posed by  the  current  administration; 

3.  Requests  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Church  and  Society  and  the  Program 
Agency  to  continue  to  analyze  the  develop- 
ment of  national  policy  In  the  light  of  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly: 
and  to  prepare  program  resources,  studies, 
and  policy  recommendations  as  appropriate 
in  order  to  assist  Judicatories,  churches  and 
church  members  to  understand  and  respond 
effectively  to  the  issues  of  justice  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

TRZ  RX-MAKIRG  OP  AMXRICA? 

A  Message  To  the  Churches  from  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

In  thousands  of  news  stories  and  editorials 
the  public  record  of  the  dramatic  changes  in 
national  policy  proposed  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  administration  has 
been  written  In  the  past  few  months.  The 
Governing  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  on  the  basis  of  that  record,  calls 
to  the  attention  of  member  communions 
that  these  proposals  "to  get  America  back 
on  track"  represent  not  merely  a  shift  of 
emphasis— a  little  less  here  or  a  little  more 
there.  They  are.  rather,  a  reversal  of  direc- 
tion for  this  country  as  a  whole,  and  threat- 
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en  the  vision  of  America  as  the  model  and 
embodiment  of  a  Just  and  humane  society. 
/. 
Consider  the  following  evidences  of  that 
reversal: 

A.  The  new  Administration  asks  us  to 
annul  an  understanding  of  America's  gov- 
ernment as  responsible  in  a  fundamental 
way  "to  promote  the  general  welfare." 

Since  the  havoc  of  the  Great  E)epres8ion. 
administrations  of  both  parties  have  recog- 
nized an  ultimate  responsibility  in  the  fed- 
eral government  to  promote  the  conditions 
In  which  all  members  of  this  society  have 
enough  to  eat.  a  decent  place  to  live,  a  basic 
education,  and  the  necessities  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  living,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity 
but  of  entitlement. 

That  goal  has  never  been  attained,  but  for 
half  a  century  the  nation  has  been  moving 
toward  it— until  now.  The  policy  of  the  new 
administration  is  not  just  to  cut  back  on 
human  services,  but  to  deny  that  people  are 
entitled  to  them.  By  its  budget  recommen- 
dations, which  eliminate  many  human  serv- 
ice programs  and  sharply  curtail  others,  it 
seeks  not  to  slow  the  nation's  progress 
toward  the  goal  but  to  reverse  its  commit- 
ment. When  inflation  has  rendered  the  cur- 
rent "poverty  level"  obsolete,  to  cut  back 
even  farther  to  a  so-called  "safety  net"  for 
the  "truly  needy  "  is  to  abandon  the  working 
poor  to  hopelessness  and  destitution,  par- 
ticularly in  a  time  of  limited  economic 
growth.  It  is  a  turn  backward  from  the 
effort  to  build  an  economic  floor  for  the 
whole  society  to  a  former  time  when  Amer- 
ica was  officially  indifferent  to  the  suffering 
of  those  whose  best  efforts  were  not 
enough. 

B.  The  new  administration  asks  us  to  turn 
back  from  an  understanding  of  America's 
public  lands  as  held  primarily  for  public  en- 
joyment. 

Since  at  least  the  presidency  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  policy  of  the  nation  has  been 
to  build  and  hold  a  public  possession  of  na- 
tional parks  and  forests,  of  clean  air  and 
pure  waters,  for  current  enjoyment  and  as  a 
legacy  for  future  generations.  The  new  ad- 
ministration would  turn  back  from  that  goal 
to  a  bygone  era  when  the  continent  and  its 
riches  were  seen  as  the  rightful  booty  of 
those  who  were  able  to  exploit  them  for 
their  private  gain. 

Giving  away  the  public  inheritance  to  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs  is  more  than  an  alx>ut- 
face.  It  is  an  offering  to  "the  sheer,  naked, 
untrammeled  greed  that  once  made  this 
country  great."  And  no  future  change  of 
heart  can  reverse  the  destruction  of  this 
legacy.  In  a  similar  approach  to  the 
common  riches  of  the  sea.  the  new  adminis- 
tration abruptly  withdrew  from  participa- 
tion in  the  final  consideration  of  the  inter- 
national Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  seven  years 
in  the  making,  in  order  "to  improve  assured 
access  for  private  Industry  to  mine  the  deep 
sea  bed"— an  access  already  assured.  These 
examples  of  administration  solicitude  for 
the  "truly  greedy"  stand  in  stark  contrast  to 
its  lack  of  solicitude  for  the  poor,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  doctrine  of  "no  entitlement 
to  human  services." 

C.  The  new  administration  asks  us  to  slow 
America's  movement  toward  a  safe,  efficient 
and  renewable  energy  future. 

F'aced  with  sharply  increasing  costs  and 
the  need  to  shape  an  energy  future  not  de- 
pendent on  oil.  the  nation  has  been  moving 
slowly  but  certainly  toward  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  promote  conservation,  more  effi- 
cient use  of  energy,  and  the  development  of 
alternative  sources  that  will  be  renewable  or 
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reliable  over  a  long  period.  That  movement 
Is  to  be  reversed.  The  new  administration's 
budget  virtually  eliminates  residential 
weatherization  programs  and  the  Solar 
Energy  Conservation  Bank,  and  substantial- 
ly reduces  energy  assistance  programs  for 
the  poor.  Energy  Secretary  Edwards  has  an- 
nounced, with  regard  to  fossil  fuels.  "The 
voters  have  sent  a  clear  message  to  us  in 
Washington:  Produce,  produce,  produce." 
Pushing  aside  concern  over  the  possible 
perils  of  nuclear  energy  generation  and  the 
problem  of  nuclear  waste  disposal,  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  reduce  support  for  re- 
newable energy  technologies  and  expand 
support  for  nuclear  energy.  Ignoring  the 
specter  of  excess  capacity  now  clouding  the 
future  of  the  nation's  utilities.  Secretary 
Edwards  resolutely  asserts  that  "we  need  to 
get  the  nuclear  power  industry  back  on 
track." 

D.  The  new  administration  asks  us  to 
mute  America's  advocacy  for  the  rights  of 
all  human  beings  everywhere. 

Concern  for  human  freedom  and  inalien- 
able rights  has  been  a  constant  theme  of 
the  United  States.  Particularly  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  in  1945, 
America  has  been  one  of  the  leading  expo- 
nents of  concern  for  human  rights  every- 
where in  the  world,  even  though  its  own  ac- 
tions were  not  always  what  they  should 
have  been.  The  previous  administration  at- 
tempted to  make  human  rights  a  primary 
operative  foundation  of  the  nation's  foreign 
policy,  but  now  that  effort  is  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

It  is  not  simply  that  America  will  relin- 
quish its  leadership  in  championing  human 
rights— imperfect  as  it  may  have  been.  It  is 
not  simply  that  this  nation  will  relax  its  ef- 
forts and  subside  to  a  conunon  level  of  low 
concern.  Rather,  in  a  significant  reversal, 
the  new  administration  asks  the  nation  to 
lead  the  retreat  from  international  commit- 
ment to  the  realization  and  protection  of 
human  rights,  and  to  abandon  the  nations 
and  peoples  that  have  shared  America's 
conunitment  and  hoped  in  America's  con- 
stancy. 

Among  other  consequences  of  this  rever- 
sal, the  United  States  would  shore  up  re- 
pressive regimes  around  the  world  by  mili- 
tary assistance:  recede  from  arms  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  and  repeal  the  Clark 
Amendment  banning  covert  aid  to  guerrilla 
forces  inside  Angola. 

The  positive  concern  for  human  rights 
has  been  replaced  by  a  selective  preoccupa- 
tion with  "terrorism."  When  concern  about 
terrorism— admittedly  a  serious  problem- 
becomes  the  rationale  for  supporting  repres- 
sion in  other  nations,  many  Americans  can 
only  feel  anxious  about  their  own  nation, 
remembering  the  hysteria  of  the  McCarthy 
era  when  "national  security"  was  Invoked  to 
Justify  the  repression  of  dissidents  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

E.  The  new  administration  asks  us  to  turn 
from  America's  search  for  peace  through 
negotiation  in  order  to  seek  it  through  mili- 
tary predominance. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
concurrent  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 
this  nation  has  attempted  to  seek  and  main- 
tain peace  through  diplomatic  rather  than 
military  means,  through  multilateral  more 
than  unilateral  channels,  through  negotia- 
tion rather  than  coercion  (the  exception  of 
Vietnam  notwithstanding).  It  has  relied  on 
the  concept  of  ""mutual  assured  destruction" 
M  provide  an  uneasy  umbrella  for  this  frag- 
ile enterprise  In  the  world- the  assurance 
that  the  consequences  of  nuclear  exchange 
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are  too  devastatlngly  costly  for  any  nation 
to  risk  it.  Now  all  that  is  to  be  reversed.  Nu- 
clear superiority  and  the  capacity  to  project 
overwhelming  military  power  anywhere  in 
the  world  are  proposed  as  basic  national 
policies.  Resources  that  previously  contrib- 
uted, however  inadequately,  to  efforts  to  im- 
prove life  are  now  to  be  diverted  to  produce 
more  weapons  of  death,  increasing  inflation 
and  accelerating  the  international  arms 
race.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  both  have  more  than  enough  strate- 
gic nuclear  warheads  to  kill  the  earth's 
people  several  times  over,  yet  further  weap- 
ons escalation  is  proposed. 

Reversing  an  increasing  willingness  to  see 
the  world  in  its  real  diversity  and  pluralism, 
the  new  administration  is  determined  to 
turn  away  from  the  uneasy  detente  of  the 
past  decade  and  revive  the  distorted  vision 
of  the  bipolar  Cold  War  world,  in  which  all 
adverse  occurrences,  at  home  or  abroad,  are 
attributed  to  the  machinations  of  a  single 
force— Communism.  Turning  from  the  grow- 
ing satisfaction  of  being  one  of  a  world-wide 
conununlty  of  nations,  this  administration 
proposes  to  make  America  "Number  One"  in 
the  world.  Not  number  one  in  literacy,  life 
expectancy,  or  assistance  to  less  developed 
nations.  Not  number  one  In  freedom  from 
infant  mortality,  drug  addiction,  crime  or 
suicide.  But  rather  number  one  in  military 
dominance,  in  the  ability  to  impose  our  will 
on  others  or  to  kill  multitudes  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

There  are  real  dangers  in  the  world,  and 
the  behavior  of  other  nations  sometimes 
threatens  peace  and  Justice— witness  Af- 
ghanistan. Those  dangers  are  not  lessened 
by  this  nation's  turning  from  the  path  of 
patient  strength. 

//. 

There  have  been  numerous  criticisms  of 
the  particular  elements  in  these  and  other 
changes  of  direction  proposed  by  the  new 
administration,  pointing  out  the  specific 
pain  and  peril  each  imposes.  But  the  over- 
riding moral  and  political  issue  for  the 
nation  is  not  so  much  in  the  specific  propos- 
als as  the  pattern  that  they  pose,  in  the 
vision  of  America  and  its  values  that  lies 
behind  them.  Congressman  Michel  is  cor- 
rect: "The  issue  is  not  one  of  figures  but 
philosophy  .  .  .  who  we  are  and  where  we're 
going."  In  the  new  Administration's  philoso- 
phy, the  nation  confronts  a  cross-roads 
choice  between  alternative  visions  of  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  America. 

The  alternative  vision  of  who  we  are  as  a 
nation  held  out  by  the  new  Administration 
has  been  embedded  in  a  budget,  distracting 
many  from  its  true  dimensions.  Its  sweeping 
changes  are  proposed  to  meet  an  economic 
emergency  purportedly  created  by  runaway 
government  spending  and  unbearable  tax 
burdens— in  this  wealthiest  of  nations  that 
now  collects  a  smaller  portion  of  its  wealth 
in  taxes  and  spends  a  smaller  percentage  of 
it  for  public  purposes  than  any  European 
democracy!  To  remedy  this  alleged  condi- 
tion, however,  the  Reagan  philosophy  re- 
quires not  a  cut  in  government  spending  so 
much  as  a  massive  transfer  of  public  money 
from  people  assistance  to  military  procure- 
ment—the most  massive  such  shift  in  peace- 
time history.  It  further  proposes  not  so 
much  a  reduction  in  taxes  as  a  use  of  the 
tax  system  to  effect  a  substantial  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  to  those  already  wealthy.  To- 
gether, these  two  changes  quite  simply 
mean  the  use  of  the  nation's  government  to 
serve  the  interests  of  those  who  least  need 
help  at  the  expense  of  those  who  need  it 
most. 
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All  of  this  is  offered  in  the  name  of  an 
economic  theory  not  so  much  untested  as 
repudiated.  It  was  once  called  the  "trickle 
down"  system.  It  is  not  a  radically  new  and 
Imaginative  solution  to  America's  social  and 
economic  problems,  but,  with  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  administration's  philosophy,  a 
replay  of  an  old  and  seductive  vision  of 
what  America  is  all  about,  a  vision  ttiat  has 
been  present  from  the  beginning  and  still 
competes  tenaciously  for  the  nation's  soul. 

What  are  the  elements  of  this  vision? 
From  the  first,  there  were  those  who  saw 
America  as  a  rich  treasure  waiting  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  benefit  of  those  daring 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  it.  They 
came  first  for  gold,  for  spices,  for  furs,  for 
tobacco:  then  for  land  and  iron  and  silver 
and  copper  and  trees.  In  this  vision  of  Amer- 
ica, the  fittest  survive  and  prosper,  and 
there  is  little  room  for  public  purpose  since 
it  interferes  with  private  gain.  Compassion 
is  a  weakness  in  the  competitive  struggle  of 
each  against  all,  and  charity  is  the  volun- 
tary option  of  individuals.  Government  is  at 
best  a  necessary  evil  which  must  be  strong 
enough  to  protect  privilege  from  assault  but 
kept  weak  to  impose  public  responsiblity  on 
private  prerogative.  In  this  vision,  America 
is  seen  principally  as  Empire— "Manifest 
Destiny."  "54-40  or  Pight,"  "Remember  the 
Maine"— with  a  mission  to  extend  its  power 
and  commerce  throughout  the  continent, 
the  hemisphere,  the  world. 

But  another  vision  of  America  has  been 
present  from  the  beginning  also.  This 
second  alternative  vision  has  deep  roots  in 
religious  faith  and  biblical  images  of  divine 
Intent  and  human  possibility.  The  precious 
possession  of  Pilgrims  and  padres,  it  was  a 
vision  of  creating  in  the  New  World  a  new 
model  of  human  community— the  New  Jeru- 
salem—free from  the  oppression  and  misery 
that  entrenched  power  and  privilege  perpet- 
uated In  the  Old  World  they  had  fled. 

In  this  America,  it  was  envisioned,  govern- 
ment would  promote  the  common  welfare 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all. 
The  dignity  and  worth  of  each  person  would 
be  respected  and  protected  as  a  matter  of 
policy  as  well  as  piety  and  each  person's  po- 
tential would  be  developed  to  the  fullest. 
Justice  and  compassion  would  reign  in  ala- 
baster cities  that  stretched  from  sea  to  shin- 
ning sea,  and  the  bountiful  resources  of  a 
favored  land  would  be  thankfully  received 
and  gladly  shared  with  the  whole  human 
family,  as  the  nurturing  providence  of  the 
Creator  meant  them  to  be.  This  America 
would  be  known  in  the  world  for  its  compas- 
sion, its  deep  desire  for  peace  and  Justice,  its 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  human 
decency.  It  would  stand  as  a  beacon  and  a 
model,  a  city  set  on  a  hUl,  its  power  stem- 
ming from  the  irresistible  example  of  a  just, 
caring  and  peaceful  people  sharing  Ufe  and 
treasure  generously  with  all  the  people  of 
earth. 

This  vision  of  America  has  never  been 
fully  realized,  but  it  has  never  been  aban- 
doned. It  has  been  of  immense  significance 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  echoes  and 
adaptations  of  It  are  seen  in  the  revolutions 
and  the  constitutions  of  many  nations.  It 
has  been  a  constant  magnet  in  this  nation's 
domestic  life,  drawing  it  away  from  slavery 
and  sweatshops,  chain-gangs,  and  lynch 
mobs  toward  broader  opportunity,  deeper 
compassion,  fuller  equality  and  greater  Jus- 
tice for  all. 

These  alternative  visions  of  America  have 
vied  for  supremacy  throughout  the  nation's 
history.    Both    have    been    given    religious 
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sanction  in  different  ways  and  at  different 
times  by  America's  churches.  Both  are  still 
deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  America  and 
the  hearts  of  Americans.  Yet  even  In  those 
past  times  when  the  first  vision— America  as 
private  opportunity  and  empire— dominated 
American  practice,  the  second  vision— Amer- 
ica as  pubUc  responsibility  and  compassion- 
ate neighbor— maintained  its  foothold  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  nation's  souL 
Glimmering  in  the  founding  documents  and 
echoing  in  inaugural  addresses  and  Fourth 
of  July  speeches  down  the  years,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  nearly  all  Americans  as  the 
vision  that  best  expresses  who  we  truly  long 
to  be  and  where  we  truly  wish  to  go. 

Now  the  new  Administration  seeks  em- 
phatically and  forthrigbtly  to  reverse  the 
record  of  half  a  century  and  shape  the 
nation  decisively  to  the  first  vision  once 
again.  It  claims  a  mandate  from  the  people 
to  do  so;  and  Indeed  it  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  if  that  vision  were  not 
still  so  strong  in  so  many  of  us.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  real  intent  and  scope  of  the  ad- 
ministration's philosophy  become  clearer 
and  clearer,  the  American  people  will  them- 
selves decide  whether  they  conferred  a  man- 
date for  such  a  vision  of  the  nation. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  NCCC. 
on  February  20.  1981  stated  its  "fundamen- 
tal disagreement  with  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease our  death-dealing  capacity  whUe  cut- 
ting back  on  life  supports  for  our  citizens." 
noting  that  "The  budget  cuts  proposed  by 
the  Administration  demand  intolerable  sac- 
rifice from  the  nation's  needy  and  place  a 
disproportionate  burden  on  minority 
groups,  the  elderly,  and  families  headed  by 
women."  The  Governing  Board  of  the 
NCCC  reaffirms  that  fundamental  disagree- 
ment with  the  new  Administration's  vision 
of  "who  we  are  and  where  we  are  going," 
and  expresses  deep  concern  about  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  its  implementation. 
We  do  so  not  in  the  service  of  "special  inter- 
ests." as  the  President  refers  to  those  who 
question  his  approach,  but  in  the  sure  con- 
viction that  the  vision  of  America  the 
nation  is  now  asked  to  espouse  is  not  in  the 
common  interest  of  Americans  or  the  world. 

When  Christians  have  lived  most  fully  ac- 
cording to  the  Oosi>el  they  have  urged  the 
nation  toward  care  and  compassion,  not 
away  from  them.  The  Scriptures  call  us  to  a 
vision  that  supersedes  all  social  visions,  to  a 
vision  of  a  '"good  and  broad  land."  a  new 
earth  and  a  new  heaven.  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
launched  this  new  age,  as  Mary  envisioned 
it  in  the  Magnificat: 

"He  has  shown  strength  with  his  arm.  He 
has  scattered  the  proud  In  the  imagination 
of  their  hearts,  He  has  put  down  the  mighty 
from  thrones,  and  exalted  those  of  low 
degree:  he  has  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  and  the  rich  he  has  sent  empty 
away." 

-LuKX  1:51-53. 

And  as  he  proclaimed  it  in  his  own  first 
public  message,  quoting  Isaiah: 

""The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.  be- 
cause he  has  annointed  me  to  preach  good 
news  to  the  poor. 

"'He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the 
captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  oppressed,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

-Linat  4:18-19. 

The  Christian  Church  has  not  always 
served  this  vision-above-all-visions  well, 
often  more  concerned  for  its  own  institu- 
tional success  or  survival  than  for  the  plight 
of  the  poor.  In  these  days,  when  economic 
anxiety  lures  fundamental  fears  and  selfish- 
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neas  to  the  surface  of  hunuui  motivation 
and  the  nation  is  tempted  to  make  them  the 
basis  of  r>olicy,  we  must  never  forget  that 
"Judgment  begins  with  the  household  of 
Ood."  The  Governing  Board  calls  upon  the 
units  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  its  constituent  communions  to  give  seri- 
ous study  and  continuing  attention  to  the 
development  of  resources  and  programs 
that  will  assist  churches  and  church  mem- 
bers to  understsiid  and  respond  effectively 
to  the  issues  of  Justice  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  the  world  as  they  participate  in 
the  public  debate  over  national  purpose  and 
goals. 

Let  us  pray  for  the  wisdom,  courage,  and 
strength  to  serve  Ood  and  nation  faithfully 
In  the  days  that  lie  ahead.* 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

'  or  wiscoMsiif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  So- 
malia during  the  1960*8,  I  join  with 
many  others  in  marking  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  have 
seen  firsthand  that  a  well  conceived 
and  well  nm  Peace  Corps  program  can 
have  a  positive  impact  on  the  educa- 
tion and  development  of  a  country. 

The  strength  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
that  it  is  people  to  people,  rather  than 
government  to  government  or  elite  to 
elite. 

Morever,  Peace  Corps  programs 
have  benefited  our  country.  It  gives 
Americans  a  greater  understanding  of 
how  our  society  compares  to  other 
people  in  the  world.  The  Peace  Corps 
helps  others  imderstand  our  country 
and  values.  It  helps  to  counter  nega- 
tive propaganda  about  the  United 
States. 

Operating  on  a  relatively  inexi>en- 
sive  budget,  the  Peace  Corps  has  pro- 
vided an  important  way  of  demon- 
strating American  interest  and  sup- 
port of  the  development  of  other  na- 
tions. 

On  a  small  Federal  investment,  the 
return  has  been  impressive. 

I  salute  the  Peace  Corps  as  it  cele- 
brates today  its  20th  anniversary.* 


MILITARY  MANPOWER 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP  CAUPORM  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  week,  34  individuals  of  varied 
backgrounds  and  viewpoints  met  at 
Mount  KiBCO,  N.Y.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Assembly  of  Colimi- 
bia  University  and  under  the  direction 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scrowcroff,  former 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  Security  Adviser  to  President 
Ford.  Participants  included  high-rank- 
ing people  from  the  White  House,  De- 
fense Department,  leaders  from  the 
armed  services,  manpower  experts, 
Congressman  Lbs  Aspin,  and  myself. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was  mili- 
tary service  in  the  United  States  and 
current  policy  options  relating  to  the 
All-Volunteer  Force,  the  draft,  and  a 
national  youth  service. 

The  findings  of  the  group  may  l>e 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Current  manning  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  is  inadequate  to  meet  our  na- 
tional needs. 

2.  The  All-Volunteer  Force  has 
failed  to  meet  necessary  quality  stand- 
ards. 

3.  The  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  current 
needs. 

4.  Universal  military  service  is  not  an 
appropriate  response;  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  at  this  time  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  necessairy. 

5.  A  high  quality  military  force  is  es- 
sential; a  new  targeted  educational  in- 
centive program  would  be  most  effec- 
tive in  promptly  increasing  the  supply 
of  high-quality  recruits. 

Excerpts     from     the     conclusions 
reached  at  Mount  Kisco  follow: 
Pinal  Rkport  op  the  60th  Ajocricaii 
Assembly 

At  the  close  of  their  discussions,  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Sixtieth  American  Assembly 
on  "Military  Service  in  the  United  States." 
at  Seven  Springs  Center,  Mt.  Kisco,  New 
York,  September  17-20,  1981.  reviewed  as  a 
group  the  following  statement.  This  state- 
ment represents  general  agreement;  howev- 
er, it  should  not  be  assumed  that  every  par- 
ticipant subscribes  to  every  recommenda- 
tion. 

Current  manning  of  the  military  forces  in 
the  United  States  is  Inadequate  to  our  na- 
tional needs.  The  problems  involved  in  man- 
ning the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  complex,  have  developed  over  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time,  and  cannot  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  all-volunteer  force  (AVP). 
Nonetheless,  manpower  in  adequate  num- 
bers and  quality  is  so  central  to  our  security 
needs  that  this  issue  demands  our  priority 
attention.  We  face  a  fundamental  national 
decision  to  determine  whether  we  will  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  problem  through 
purely  voluntary  measures,  through  a 
return  to  some  form  of  compulsory  service. 
or  through  some  combination  of  measures 
involving  elements  lx>th  of  inducement  and 
compulsion. 

POHCE  KEOtmniKirTS 

The  international  environment  of  the 
decade  of  the  1980s  is  liliely  to  be  more  tur- 
bulent and  more  unstable  than  was  that  of 
the  decade  just  past.  Potential  demands  on 
U.S.  military  forces,  as  a  consequence,  can 
be  expected  to  increase.  In  the  past,  force 
structure  and  size  have  been  based  in  theory 
on  a  political  determination  of  the  numl>er. 
scale,  and  duration  of  the  contingencies  U.S. 
military  forces  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
simultaneously.  The  present  military  force 
structure,  for  example,  was  based  upon  the 
need  to  be  able  to  fight  simultaneously  one 
major  and  one  minor  conflict.  There  are  two 
important  factors  to  consider  when  analyz- 
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ing  a  force  posture  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  such  a  concept. 

The  first  is  that  there  is  an  element  of  ar- 
bitrariness alx)Ut  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  simultaneous  contingencies;  that 
is,  they  often  do  not  represent  the  full 
range  of  the  actual  "threat"  against  which 
the  U.S.  government  may  in  the  event  per- 
ceive that  military  force  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  other  factor  is  that  not  for 
some  time  if  ever  have  UJS.  military  forces 
been  adequate  to  meet  the  requirement 
even  of  the  "defined  threat." 

Therefore,  rather  than  start  with  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  forces  required  to  meet  an  actual 
threat  or  one  specified  for  force  planning 
purposes,  it  is  more  realistic  to  use  as  a 
point  of  departure  the  current  force  pos- 
ture. This  includes  tx>th  active  duty  and  re- 
serve component  forces.  The  current  active 
force  size  is  not  adequate,  nor  was  it  so  de- 
signed, for  conflicts  of  more  than  brief  du- 
ration or  for  major  conflicts  such  as  a  war 
in  Europe;  for  such  contingencies  a  pre- 
trained  combat  reserve  force  and  a  respon- 
sive system  of  mobilization  are  also  essen- 
tial. 

Since  the  need  for  military  forces  in  the 
coming  years  is  anticipated  to  be  greater 
than  in  the  past,  there  should  be  no 
thought  of  reducing  the  force  structure 
below  its  current  level.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  force  increases  would  be  desirable  in 
the  future,  the  first  priority  should  be  to 
correct  the  serious  inadequacies  in  the  cur- 
rent force. 

The  AVP,  which  in  1973  replaced  the 
draft,  has,  in  general,  met  the  quantitative 
goals  which  have  been  set  for  the  active 
force  over  the  coming  decade,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  a  decline  in  cohort  size  will  occur. 
This  win  magnify  the  problems  of  the  AVP, 
and,  especially  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  de- 
cision to  increase  significantly  the  active 
force  size,  the  ability  of  the  AVP  to  meet 
force  goals  could  be  in  considerable  doubt. 

Even  more  serious  are  questions  such  as 
quality  of  the  force  under  the  AVP  and  vari- 
ous apparent  societal  consequences.  Indeed, 
in  meeting  the  quantitative  goals  of  the 
active  AVP,  there  continues  to  be  a  shortage 
of  recruits  from  the  higher  mental  catego- 
ries, particularly  in  the  Army. 

It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the  partici- 
pants that  the  Army  reserve  and  national 
guard  forces  are  wholly  inadequate  to  cur- 
rent need.  In  many  anticipated  deployment 
scenarios,  the  reserve  components,  especial- 
ly in  the  Army,  could  not  be  expected  to 
perform  their  assigned  missions  adequately. 

Concern  was  expressed  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict,  overrepresentation  of  blacks  in 
the  Army  would  result  in  a  black  casualty 
rate  sharply  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
blacks  in  the  general  population.  This  could 
stimulate  serious  charges  of  inequity  at  a 
critical  or  sensitive  time. 

As  a  final  point  on  this  issue,  it  was  agreed 
that  social  representativeness,  except  as  it 
might  contribute  to  the  fighting  effective- 
ness of  the  force,  should  not  be  an  objective 
of  high  priority. 

It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the  partici- 
pants that  military  effectiveness  should  be 
the  principal,  if  not  exclusive,  goal  of  mili- 
tary manpower  [>olicy.  To  the  extent  that 
manpower  policies  are  designed  to  assist  in 
the  achievement  of  other  societal  goals  they 
should  not  detract  from  military  effective- 
ness. 

The  quality  of  the  Army's  active  military 
force  is  not  adequate,  and  the  Army  reserve 
forces  require  improvements  in  both  quanti- 
ty and  quality. 
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PROPOSALS  CONSISKKXD 

Systems  of  universal  military  service 
(DM8)  were  dismissed  because  they  require 
a  force  structure  substantially  larger  than 
current  needs,  and  result  In  costs  beyond 
reason. 

Some  participants  believed  that  a  return 
to  compulsory  service  could  satisfactorily 
cure  the  ills  of  the  present  AVP.  A  small  mi- 
nority thought  that  only  such  a  move  could 
deal  adequately  with  the  problem.  One  pos- 
sible concept  was  to  register  aU  males,  en- 
courage volunteers,  and  draft  by  lottery  to 
two  years  of  service,  either  in  the  active  or 
reserve  forces.  Educational  benefits  would 
be  provided  for  the  career  force  and  volun- 
teers; in  addition,  the  career  force  would  re- 
ceive increased  pay.  Pay  for  recruits  would 
be  cut  from  current  levels,  and  no  educa- 
tional benefits  would  be  provided  for  draft- 
ees. A  "skill  bank"  would  be  created  from 
the  registered  cohort  to  facilitate  mobiliza- 
tion in  an  emergency. 

A  substantial  majority,  however,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  a  return  to  compulsory 
service  at  this  time  was  neither  necessau? 
nor  desirable  In  order  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  AVP.  With  requirements  for 
additonal  manpower  being  very  small  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  present  cohort,  this 
majority  felt  that  the  perceived  inequities, 
even  of  the  lottery  draft,  would  make  such  a 
system  poUtically  infeasible.  Of  greater  sig- 
niiicance,  improving  the  quality  of  the  re- 
cruit force  by  more  than  a  marginal  amount 
would  require  sul)stantlal  reductions  In  the 
volunteer  component.  In  addition,  the  prob- 
lems created  by  those  compelled  to  serve 
would  more  than  offset  the  military  advan- 
tages. 

Of  this  majority,  there  were  several  who 
believed  that  a  return  to  compulsory  service 
at  some  point  in  the  future  had  a  probabili- 
ty sufficiently  high  to  make  prudent  a  care- 
ful examination  now  of  the  circumstances 
likely  to  require  such  a  move  and  the  opti- 
mum characteristics  of  such  a  draft.  Among 
the  issues  deserving  of  study  are  appropri- 
ate triggering  events,  political  reactions  as- 
sociated with  a  return  to  the  draft,  adequa- 
cy of  the  current  standby  draft  system  and 
plans  for  its  activation,  characteristics  of 
those  to  be  drafted  and  exempted,  terms 
and  types  of  service,  compensation,  postser- 
vice  obligations  and  benefits,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  volunteers  and  draftees. 

Most  believed  that  remedies  other  than 
compulsion  existed  that  could  sustain  the 
AVP  in  some  amended  form  for  the  present, 
at  least  in  the  absence  of  a  significant  in- 
crease in  required  force  size.  There  was  a  va- 
riety of  opinions  as  to  how  much  of  an  in- 
ducement would  be  required,  the  kind  of 
measures  which  would  produce  the  most  de- 
sirable results,  and  the  extent  to  which  any 
solution  should  focus  on  or  differentiate  be- 
tween the  active  and  reserve  forces.  There 
was,  however,  a  general  consensus  that  an 
improved  educational  benefit  program 
should  be  enacted  for  both  the  active  and 
reserve  forces,  directed  toward  obtaining 
high  quality  recruits  for  areas  of  demon- 
strated need,  such  as  the  combat  arms.  The 
program  should  include  the  right  to  use  the 
benefit  while  in  service  and  on  reenllstment 
and  could  Include  the  right  to  "cash  in"  the 
benefit  or  possibly  to  transfer  it  to  depend- 
ents. Any  such  benefit  would  have  to  be 
substantially  In  excess  of  those  presently 
available  to  college  students.  There  was  as 
well  a  discussion  of  terminating  federally 
sponsored  educational  benefits  for  all  but 
those  volunteering  for  service  In  lieu  of 
adding  an  Increment  above  current  benefits 
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for  those  who  volunteer  for  military  service. 
Others  felt  that  future  budget  cuts  were 
likely  to  produce  those  same  results  and 
separate  prior  action  in  that  direction  was. 
therefore,  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  No 
conclusions  on  this  latter  issue  were 
reached. 

A  number  of  options  based  on  various 
combinations  of  voluntarism  and  compul- 
sion were  discussed.  They  generally  ad- 
dressed four  separaU  components.  The  first 
component  would  provide  substantially  new 
educational  grants  for  two-year  volunteers 
in  areas  of  special  military  need.  Their  pay 
would  be  lower  than  present  enlistment 
stondards,  and  they  would  assume  a  sub- 
stantial reserve  commitment.  A  second 
choice  would  offer  lesser  educational  bene- 
fits for  those  volunteering  for  a  six-month 
period  of  active  duty  training  and  an  exten- 
sive reserve  commitment.  A  third  compo- 
nent, requiring  substantial  study,  would  be 
the  provision  of  educational  benefits  along 
the  lines  now  available  through  federally 
sponsored  programs  for  those  volunteering 
for  approved  national  civilian  service.  An 
element  of  compulsion  would  be  added  to 
this  conceptual  scheme  by  automatic  place- 
ment of  nonvolunteers  in  a  realistic  standby 
draft  pool. 

coiicLnsioiis 

The  participants  unanimously  stressed 
the  need  to  assure  a  high  quality,  profes- 
sional career  force.  There  must  be  contin- 
ued emphasis  upon  sufficient  compensation 
and  amenities  to  attract  and  keep  trained 
people. 

A  significant  majority  of  the  participants 
agreed  that  a  new,  targeted  educational  in- 
centive program  would  be  most  effective  in 
promptly  Increasing  the  supply  of  highly 
qualified  recruits. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the 
participants  that  while  some  reserve  and  na- 
tional guard  units  are  extremely  good,  some 
serious  overall  shortcomings  in  the  reserve 
components  demand  special  attention. 
Many  believed  that  substantial  restructur- 
ing was  essential  in  order  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary pretrained  forces.  This  may  include 
selected  relocation  of  reserve  units.  Howev- 
er, even  if  restructuring  proves  infeasible. 
there  are  actions  that  can  and  should  be 
taken  to  improve  the  readiness  and  morale 
of  the  reserve  components.  Increased  sup- 
port must,  in  fact,  be  accorded  to  the  re- 
serve components  by  the  active  establish- 
ment. Increased  funding  for  equipment  and 
training  must  be  provided,  but  so  too  must 
energy  and  Imagination  be  expended  to 
ensure  that  service  in  the  reserve  compo- 
nents is  more  relevant  to  the  primary  mis- 
sion and  more  challenging.  If  necessary  to 
ensure  higher  readiness,  larger  numbers  of 
active  duty  cadre  should  be  assigned  to 
Army  reserve  component  units,  similar  to 
the  practice  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Closer  re- 
lationships should  be  established  t>etweeB 
reserve  component  forces  and  the  active 
duty  imits  they  support  or  with  which  they 
affiliate. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  this 
group,  however,  that  the  proper  course  of 
action  at  this  time  is  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  determined  application  of  remedies, 
such  as  those  here  examined,  within  the 
overall  framework  of  a  volunteer  force. 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  FRANK  J.  BECKER 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

ornxiHOU 

IN  THZ  HOU8C  Of  RZTRZSOrrATTVES 

Thursday,  September  17,  J9S1 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss  and 
sorrow  that  I  now  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Honorable  Prank  J.  Becker. 

Having  served  8  years  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  prior  to  coming 
to  Washington.  Frank  was  a  man  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  public  service.  He 
was  a  diligent,  hardworking  Repre- 
sentative for  the  people  of  New  York. 
And  in  his  years  of  service  to  this 
Chamber  he  was  a  consistent  advocate 
of  a  strong  national  defense. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention 
that  Frank  and  I  were  neighbors  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Longworth 
Building.  There  I  had  a  chance  to  real- 
ize that  Frank  Becker  was  not  only  a 
helpful  but  also  a  genuinely  kind  indi- 
vidual. 

Frank  J.  Becker,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  man  of  integrity,  a  dear 
friend,  will  long  be  missed  by  this 
Member  of  Congress.* 


ACCESSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MABTUUfS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
September  22,  1981,  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board  will  meet  to  consider  elimi- 
nation of  the  Board's  minimum  guide- 
lines and  requirements  for  accessible 
design  which  were  created  to  insure 
that  federally  funded  and  constructed 
facilities  are  usable  by  physically 
handicapped  citizens.  These  guidelines 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  administra- 
tion's regulatory  review  efforts,  and 
are  viewed  as  an  example  of  unneces- 
sary Government  regiUation  and  ex- 
penditure. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  I  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Board's  General 
Counsel,  expressing  my  strong  concern 
regarding  the  lack  of  adequate  public 
information  or  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion which  preceded  this  action.  It  is 
both  irresponsible  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  deny  handicapped  citizens  the 
right  to  participate  as  working  and 
contributing  members  of  society.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  wUl  join  me  in 
protesting  the  elimination  of  these 
minimum  accessibility  guidelines. 

The  letter  follows: 
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.  CoifGRKss  or  THK  UifmD  States, 

House  or  RKmssEifTATrvES, 
Washinoton,  D.C.,  September  17, 1981. 
Mr.  CRARia  D.  Ooldmam, 
Oeneral  Counsel,  Architectural  and  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.    ^  _^ 

DxAJt  Mr.  OoLDMAir  r~l7]sh  to  register  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposal  by  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Trans[>ortatlon  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  to  rescind  its  Minimimi 
Guidelines  and  Requirements.  The  Compli- 
ance Board  should  not  act  precipitously  In 
the  name  of  undisclosed  cost  f{u;tors,  par- 
ticularly In  this  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons. 

The  Board  In  Its  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule- 
making has  set  forth  a  single  question,  a 
referendum  on  the  continuation  of  Its  rule. 
The  Board  is  proposing  to  eliminate,  after  a 
45-day  comment  period,  a  rule  which  took  a 
year  to  develop.  Such  a  comment  period  is 
simply  not  adequate  public  notice,  particu- 
larly where  the  Board  has  noted,  but  not 
disclosed  major  concerns  over  the  cost  of  Its 
regulations. 

I  am  very  disturbed  that  the  Board  did 
not  disclose  the  cost  information  which  has 
prompted  its  action.  Such  information  is  es- 
sential for  the  public  to  have  a  basis  on 
which  to  comment.  I  also  find  distressing 
the  complete  lack  of  mention  of  the  benefit 
of  eliminating  or  preventing  architectural 
barriers.  An  accessible  environment  makes 
disabled  persons  taxpayers,  not  tax  users, 
and  benefits  all  of  society.  Including  the 
very  young  and  the  elderly. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Compliance  Board 
should  refrain  from  taking  any  action  until 
it  conducts  public  hearings  on  the  cost  of  its 
regulation.  As  a  former  public  service  com- 
missioner and  as  Representative  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  from  Montgomery  County.  Mary- 
land where  active  citizen  participation  is 
common  practice,  I  know  well  the  benefits 
of  public  hearings.  Only  by  having  such 
healings  and  carefully  weighing  their  re- 
sults can  the  Board  issue  a  realistic  regula- 
tion. 

The  ATBCB  meeting  on  September  32 
should  be  an  occasion  to  undertake  plans 
for  opening  fully  the  rulemaking  process.  It 
must  not  rescind  its  rule. 
Sincerely, 

MiCRAXL  D.  BaKNES.* 


LOS  ANGELES:  STARTING  A 
THIRD  CENTURY 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

or  CAUrORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les as  it  celebrates  its  200th  anniversa- 
ry. Over  the  past  200  years,  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  has  grown  to  become  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
This  great  city  attracts  millions  of 
tourists  and  visitors  each  year  who 
seek  to  experience  the  magnificent 
features  this  area  has  to  offer.  Prom 
Hollywood  to  Watts,  from  Westwood 
to  El  Monte,  the  city  of  Angels  has 
l>ecome  a  melting  pot  rich  in  cultural 
diversity.  Recognized  around  the 
world  as  a  major  international  enter- 
tainment center.  Los  Angeles  and  its 
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founding  fathers  should  be  proud  of 
its  development  since  its  inception  as  a 
tiny  Spanish  pueblo.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  people  of  Los  Angeles  is  well 
known,  and  has  made  Los  Angeles  and 
the  United  States  a  leader  in  the  fields 
of  communications,  entertainment, 
electronics,  and  energy.  The  city  of 
Los  Angeles  has  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  share  in  this  celebration 
as  Los  Angeles  enters  its  third  centu- 
ry.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  MIKE 
MICHAEUSON 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  MISSOCKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
all  miss  Mike  Michaelson  who  is  retir- 
ing on  October  1  as  superintendent  of 
the  House  Radio  and  TV  Gallery. 
Mike  is  a  kind  and  helpful  human 
being,  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
public  servant  and  a  skillful  and  pleas- 
ant manager  of  a  difficult  and  pres- 
sure-f  iUed  assignment.  I  want  to  add 
my  ijest  wishes  to  those  of  many 
others  to  Mike  in  his  new  job  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Cable  Satel- 
lite Public  Affairs  Network  (C- 
SPAN).« 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT'S  RACIAL  HIR- 
ING POLICIES 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

or  PEHNSYLVAJtlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22, 1981 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enclose  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  William  Raspberry, 
who  accurately  describes  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department's  racial 
hiring  policies:  "Fundamentally  unfair 
and  destructive  of  popular  support  for 
affirmative  action."  The  article  illus- 
trates what  happens  when  the  concept 
of  merit  is  abandoned,  standards  are 
ignored  and  the  rules  of  the  game 
changed,  and  race  is  substituted  as  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  apportionment 
of  jobs.  Although  even  the  District  of 
Columbia's  black  administrators  and 
Human  Rights  Department  have  not 
suggested  that  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Fire  Department,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  press  ahead 
with  their  plan  to  guarantee  a  racial 
proportionality  in  the  work  force 
which  satisfies  their  own  specifica- 
tions. The  American  people  are  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  know  the  difference 
between  fairness  to  minorities  in 
hiring  practices  and  brazen  discrimina- 
tion against  nonminorities.  I  believe 
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the  Fire  Department's  policies  will  be 
identified  as  the  latter,  and  will  lead 
to  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  in- 
creased racial  prejudice,  defeatism 
among  workers,  and  a  loss  of  respect 
for  legitimate  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. 

Race,  Merit  ams  Jobs 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Back  in  1972,  a  federal  judge  ordered  the 
Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety  to 
hire  one  black  highway  patrolman  for  every 
new  white  trooper  until  the  overall  force 
was  25  percent  black. 

I  thought  the  order  made  sense. 

In  1981,  the  DC.  Office  of  Human  Rights 
ordered  the  District  fire  department  to  fill 
60  of  its  70  vacancies  with  minority  appli- 
cants and.  after  that,  to  give  preference  to 
minorities  until  the  racial  makeup  of  the 
department  approximates  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  city. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  one  makes 
sense  or  not.  and  neither,  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
does  human  rights  director  Anita  Shelton, 
who  issued  the  order. 

In  the  Alabama  case,  the  problem  was 
clear-cut  racial  discrimination.  There  were 
some  600  state  troopers,  and  all  of  them 
were  white.  A  federal  Judge  found  evidence 
of  overt  discrimination  and  was  upheld  on 
appeal. 

There  has  been  no  similar  finding  of  dis- 
crimination against  minorities  by  the  local 
fire  department.  The  principal  evidence— so 
far  as  I  can  tell,  the  only  evidence— of  bias  is 
the  fact  that  in  a  city  whose  population  is 
some  70  percent  black,  63  percent  of  the 
fire-fighters  are  white. 

And  on  the  basis  of  that  evidence,  Shelton 
ordered  the  department  to  fill  60  of  its  70 
vacancies  with  minority  applicants,  even 
though  most  of  those  who  made  the  top 
scores  on  the  entrance  exam  were  white. 

She  has  now  been  ordered  by  the  city  ad- 
ministrator's office  to  hold  public  hearings 
to  determine  whether  the  skewed  racial 
makeup  of  the  department  is  the  result  of 
racial  discrimination.  It's  something  that 
might  have  occurred  to  Shelton  without 
prodding  from  Veronica  Pace,  the  aide  who 
issued  the  order. 

While  there  are  superficial  similarities  be- 
tween the  1972  situation  in  Alabama  and 
the  1981  situation  in  the  District,  there  are 
also  Important  differences.  All  the  relevant 
officials  Involved  in  the  Alabama  case  were 
white.  White  people  ran  the  state  and  were 
quite  obviously  determined  to  nm  it  for  the 
benefit  of  white  people. 

In  the  District,  the  key  officials— the 
mayor,  the  city  administrator,  the  fire 
chief- are  black.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of 
imagining  to  suppose  that  these  officials  are 
guilty  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  white 
firefighter  applicants. 

Indeed,  Shelton  has  not  made  such  a 
charge.  Her  contention  Is  that  the  discrimi- 
natory Instrument  is  the  entrance  exam,  on 
which  white  applicants  tend  to  score  higher 
than  blacks.  But  for  this  fact  to  translate 
Into  discrimination,  there  ought  to  be  some 
showing— In  public  hearings  or  otherwise— 
that  the  test  is  biased  in  favor  of  whites  in 
ways  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  compe- 
tency in  firefightlng  or  in  training  for  the 
job. 

It  would  have  made  more  sense  if  Shelton 
had  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  cutoff 
score  for  success  on  the  entrance  exam,  with 
selections  to  be  made  randomly  from  those 
who  passed  the  exam,  as  Mayor  Barry  did  in 
the  case  of  the  police  department. 
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The  unspoken  issue  is  whether  jobs  and 
other  privileges  are  to  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  however,  determined,  or  on 
the  basis  of  racial  proportion.  A  case  can  be 
made  either  way. 

You  can  establish  criteria  and  make  ap- 
pointments based  on  how  weU  applicants 
meet  those  criteria,  without  regard  to  race 
or  other  considerations.  Or  you  can  make 
the  appointments  reflect  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  city,  without  regard  to  test  scores  or 
other  measures  of  merit.  You  can  even  com- 
bine the  two,  ordering  in  effect,  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  lists,  one  white,  one  black, 
with  30  percent  of  the  appointments  to  be 
made  from  the  top  of  the  white  list,  70  per- 
cent from  the  highest-scoring  blacks.  The 
same  choices  hold  for  promotions  to  super- 
visory ranks.  One  of  the  two  assistant  chief 
positions  could  be  reserved  for  blactcs:  two 
of  the  five  deputy  chiefs  would  be  white. 
The  chief  would  automatically  be  black, 
since  more  than  half  the  population  is 
black. 

My  suspicion  Is  that  those  who  support 
Anita  Shelton's  order  would  want  no  part  of 
such  a  two-track  personnel  system.  If  the 
five  best-qualified  applicants  for  the  deputy 
jobs  were  black,  they  would  Insist  tliat  the 
five  blacks  be  appointed. 

In  other  words:  merit,  where  merit  works 
to  the  advantage  of  blacks;  proportional  ap- 
pointment where  merit  favors  whites. 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  opted  for  simple 
fairness?  It's  legitimate  to  debate  the  quali- 
ties (intelligence,  reliability,  physical  condi- 
tion and  so  on)  we  want  in  fire-fighters;  it's 
legitimate  to  argue  about  how  best  to  meas- 
ure these  qualities. 

What  strikes  me  as  illegitimate,  funda- 
mentally unfair  and  destructive  of  popular 
support  for  affirmative  action  is  to  Insist  on 
bending  the  rules  and  requirements  until 
they  produce  some  arbitrary  racial  propor- 
tion.* 


SEPTEMBER  21,  BELIZE'S 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OrMARTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. September  21.  Belize  celebrated 
its  independence  from  Great  Britain. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  this  new 
nation  to  the  family  of  American 
states.  I  hope  that  our  Government 
will  actively  express  our  supirart  of 
the  newly  gained  sovereignty  of 
Belize.  But  more  than  that,  I  trust 
that  our  coimtry  will  help  this  new 
nation  with  the  serious  problems  it 
faces:  constraints  on  economic  devel- 
opment, the  creation  and  preservation 
of  a  dem(x;ratic  society,  and  the  safe- 
keeping of  its  national  autonomy. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  dark  clouds 
threatening  this  nation.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Guatemalan  Government's  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Belize.  For  many  years  the  Guatema- 
lans have  been  claiming  jurisdi(;tion 
over  this  territory,  which  was  previ- 
ously known  as  British  Honduras.  In 
addition  to  the  Government's  declara- 
tions, the  ultrarightist  Movement  of 
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National  Liberation,  headed  by  Mario 
Sandoval  Alarcon.  declared  the  month 
of  September  to  be  "black  Septem- 
ber," symbolizing  the  loss  of  the  Gua- 
temalan "Province  of  Belize."  A  com- 
mittee, "Belize  Now,"  has  also  been 
created  to  oppose  the  independence  of 
Belize.  An  indication  of  the  degree  of 
the  perceived  threat  is  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  is  leaving  1,600  troops  in 
Belize  at  the  request  of  Premier 
George  Price. 

Although  there  is  ample  disagree- 
ment among  Members  of  Congress  on 
what  U.S.  policy  toward  Guatemala 
should  be,  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us 
here  in  Congress  strongly  believe  in 
the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  nations. 
I  trust  that  the  administration  will  be 
able  to  convey  this  message  loudly 
enough  to  oiu*  friends  in  Central 
America.  In  times  when  the  whole 
region  is  confronting  economic  disl(x»- 
tions,  political  turmoil,  and  military 
conflicts,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
nation  gaining  its  independence,  ful- 
filling its  ambitions,  achieving  its 
rights  to  participate  fully  in  the  inter- 
national community  of  nations,  and 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a  self- 
governing  state.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday,  Representative  Schulze 
and  I  presented  a  letter  signed  by  154 
Republican  Representatives  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  pledging  to  support  any 
veto  the  President  may  choose  to  exer- 
cise to  carry  out  his  economic  recovery 
program. 
The  text  of  the  letter  was  as  follows: 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the  econom- 
ic direction  of  our  Nation.  We  feel  your  plan 
for  economic  recovery  heads  us  in  the  right 
direction  and  is  a  necessary  departure  from 
business  as  usual. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  stand  firm  by 
your  public  resolve  and  to  veto  any  econom- 
ic package  which  damages  your  program  in 
the  aggregate.  Further,  to  assure  you  of  our 
commitment,  we  hereby  pledge  to  support 
any  veto  you  may  exercise  to  achieve  your 
budgetary  aggregate. 

The  delivery  of  this  letter  was  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  current  delibera- 
tions on  appropriation  bills.  These 
funding  measures  will  be  the  real  test 
of  congressional  resolve.  It  is  essential 
Congress  stand  firm  on  the  budget  cut 
decisions  reached  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port earlier  this  year  in  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

The  letter  we  presented  to  President 
Reagan  affirms  that  he  can  veto  with 
confidence  any  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priation which  exceeds  the  maximum 
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spending  targets  already  set.  The 
letter  is  not  intended  to  pledge  the 
signers  with  regard  to  future  budget 
decisions,  but  it  certainly  does  demon- 
strate we  are  united  in  our  desire  to 
bring  Government  spending  under 
control  and  to  hold  firm  with  regard 
to  the  present  appropriation  legisla- 
tion. 

At  this  point  I  am  submitting  the 
names  of  those  Republican  Members 
who  Joined  with  me  and  signed  this 
letter  to  President  Reagan: 

Mkmbers  op  Congrsss  SioNTiiG  Lnmt  to 
SusTAiH  Vrro 

Bill  Archer  (R-Tex.).  John  M.  Ashbrook 
(R-Ohio).  Robert  E.  Badham  (R-Calif.),  L.A. 
"Skip"  Bafalls  (R-Fla.).  WendeU  Bailey  (R- 
Mo.),  Robin  L.  Beard  (R-Tenn.),  Cleve  Bene- 
dict (R-W.  Va.),  Douglas  K.  Bereuler  (R- 
Nebr.).  Ed  Bethune  (R-Ark.).  Tom  Bliley  (R- 
Va.).  WUliam  S.  Broomfield  (R-Mich.).  Hank 
Brown  (R-Colo.),  James  T.  BroyhlU  (R- 
N.C.),  CTalr  W.  Burgener  (R-Calif.).  M.  Cald- 
well Butler  (R-Va.). 

Carroll  A.  Campbell,  Jr.  (R-S.C),  Greg 
Carman  (R-N.Y.).  William  Carney  (R-N.Y.), 
Gene  Chappie  (R-Callf.),  Richard  Bruce 
Cheney  (R-Wyo.),  Don  H.  Clausen  (R- 
Callf.),  William  P.  Cllnger,  Jr.  (R-Pa.), 
Daniel  R.  CoaU  (R-Ind.),  E.  Thomas  Cole- 
man (R-Mo.),  James  M.  Collins  (R-Tex.). 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.  (R-N.Y.).  Tom  Corco- 
ran (R-Ill.).  Lawrence  Coughlin  (R-Pa.), 
James  A.  Courier  (R-N.J.),  James  K.  Coyne 
(R-Pa.). 

Larry  Craig  (R-Idaho),  Daniel  B.  Crane 
(R-m.),  Philip  M.  Crane  (R-IU.),  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.  (R-Va.),  William  E.  Dannemeyer 
(R-Calif.).  Hal  Daub  (R-Nebr.).  Robert  W. 
Davis  (R-Mlch.),  H.  Joel  Deckard  (R-Ind.), 
Larry  DeNardis  (R-Conn.),  Edward  J.  Der- 
winski  (R-ni.),  William  L.  Dickinson  (R- 
Ala.),  Robert  K.  Doman  (R-Calif.),  David 
Dreier  (R-Calif.),  Jack  Edwards  (R-Ala.). 
Bill  Emerson  (R-Mo.). 

David  P.  Emery  (R-Maine),  Arlen  Erdahl 
(R-Minn.),  John  N.  Erlenbom  (R-IU.), 
Cooper  Evans  (R-Iowa),  Thomas  B.  Evans, 
Jr.  (R-Del.),  Bobbi  Fiedler  (R-Callf.),  Jack 
Plelds  (R-Tex.),  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (R-N.Y.), 
Edwin  B.  Porsythc  (R-N.J.),  Newt  Gingrich 
(R-Ga.).  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  Jr.  (R-Calif.), 
William  P.  Goodling  (R-Pa.),  Judd  Gregg 
(R-N.H.).  Wayne  Grisham  (R-Calif.),  Steve 
Gunderson  (R-Wis.). 

Tennyson  Guyer  (R-Ohio.),  Tom  Hage- 
dom  (R-Minn.).  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt 
(R-Ark.),  George  Hansen  (R-Idaho),  James 
V.  Hansen  (R-Utah).  Thomas  P.  Hartnett 
(R-S.C).  Bill  Hendon  (R-N.C),  John  Hller 
(R-Ind.),  Elwood  HiUis  (R-Ind.).  Marjorie  S. 
Holt  (R-Md.).  Larry  J.  Hopkins  (R-Ky.). 
Duncan  Hunter  (R-Calif.),  Henry  J.  Hyde 
(R-m.),  Jim  Jeffries  (R-Kans.),  Eugene 
Johnston  (R-N.C). 

Jack  P.  Kemp  (R-N.Y.),  Thomas  N.  Kind- 
ness (R-Ohio),  Ken  Kramer  (R-Colo.), 
Robert  J.  Lagomarsino  (R-Calif.).  Delbert  L. 
LatU  (R-Ohio),  Jim  Leach  (R-Iowa).  John 
LeBoutillier  (R-N.Y.),  Gary  A.  Lee  (R-N.Y.), 
Norman  P.  Lent  (R-N.Y.).  Jerry  Lewis  (R- 
Calif.),  Bob  Livingston  (R-La.),  Thomas  G. 
Loeffler  (R-Tex.).  Trent  Lott  (R-Miss.).  BiU 
Lowery  (R-Callf.), 

Manuel  Lujan.  Jr.  (R-N.  Mex.).  Dan  Lun- 
gren  (R-Calil.),  Edward  R.  Madigan  (R-Ill.), 
Dan  Marriott  (R-Utah),  David  O'B.  Martin 
(R-N.Y.),  James  G.  Martin  (R-N.C).  Lynn 
Martin  (R-IU.),  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr.  (R- 
Callf.),  BUI  McCoUum  (R-Fla.),  Bob 
McEwen  (R-Ohio),  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
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(R-Conn.),  Robert  H.  Michel  (R-Dl.).  Clar- 
ence E.  Miller  (R-Ohio),  Guy  V.  Molinari 
(R-N.Y.),  W.  Henson  Moore  (R-La.),  Carlos 
J.  Moorhead  (R-Calif.). 

Sid  Morrison  (R-Wash.),  Stan  Parris  (R- 
Va.),  Charles  Pashayan,  Jr.  (R-Calif.),  Ron 
Paul  (R-Texas),  Thomas  E.  Petri  (R-Wis.), 
John  Edward  Porter  (R-IU.),  Joel  Pritchard 
(R-Wash.),  James  "Jimmy"  H.  QuUlen  (R- 
Tenn.),  John  J.  Rhodes  (R-Ariz.).  Don 
Rltter  (R-Pa.).  Clint  Roberts  (R-S.  Dak.), 
Pat  Roberts  (R-Kans.),  J.  Kenneth  Robin- 
son (R-Va.),  Harold  Rogers  (R-Ky.),  Toby 
Roth  (R-Wis.). 

John  H.  Rousselot  (R-Calif.),  Eldon  Rudd 
(R-Ariz.),  Harold  S.  Sawyer  (R-Mich.), 
Richard  T.  Schulze  (R-Pa.),  P.  James  Sen- 
senbrenner,  Jr.  (R-Wis.),  E.  Clay  Shaw.  Jr. 
(R-Fla.),  Norman  D.  Shumway  (R-Calif.), 
Joe  Skeen  (R-N.  Mex.),  Albert  Lee  Smith 
(R-Ala.),  Chris  Smith  (R-N.J.),  Denny 
Smith  (R-Oreg.),  Virginia  Smith  (R-Nebr.). 
Gene  Snyder  (R-Ky.).  Gerald  B.  H.  Solo- 
mon (R-N.Y.),  Floyd  Spence  (R-S.C). 

J.  WUliam  Stanton  (R-Ohio).  David  Mick 
SUton  (R-W.  Va.),  Mark  D.  SUJander  (R- 
Mich.),  Gene  Taylor  (R-Mo.),  WiUiam  M. 
Thomas  (R-Callf.),  Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr.  (R- 
Va.),  Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R-Mich.).  Robert  S. 
Walker  (R-Pa.),  Ed  Weber  (R-Ohio),  Vin 
Weber  (R-Minn.),  G.  WiUlam  Whitehurst 
(R-Va.),  Robert  "Bob"  Whlttaker  (R- 
Kans.),  Lyle  WUliams  (R-Ohio),  Larry 
Winn,  Jr.  (R-Kans.),  George  Wortley  (R- 
N.Y.),  Chalmers  P.  WyUe  (R-Ohlo),  C  W. 
"BUI"  Young  (R-Fla.),  Don  Young  (R- 
Alaska),  Michael  G.  Oxley  (R-Ohio).« 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  MICHAELSON 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  If  ICRIGAM 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Mike  Mlchaelson, 
superintendent  of  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Gallery  and  one  of  the  most 
valued  employees  of  the  House,  who 
will  retire  on  October  1, 

For  30  years.  Mike  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  in  a  friendly 
and  accommodating  manner.  He  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  the  special  effort 
and  extra  consideration  he  has  never 
failed  to  display. 

His  career  paralleled  the  expansion 
of  television  news,  and  he  has  grown 
with  the  industry. 

When  he  came  to  work  in  the  Radio 
and  Television  Gallery  in  1951.  its 
membership  was  small,  and  television 
was  Just  beginning  to  come  of  age. 

By  the  time  Mike  became  superin- 
tendent in  1974.  television  news  had 
become  a  major  force  in  American 
journalism.  Today,  his  gallery  is  one  of 
the  largest,  with  1,3(X)  members. 

Always  friendly  and  willing  to 
please,  he  earned  the  respect  of  five 
Speakers  of  the  House  for  whom  he 
worked,  countless  Members  of  this 
body,  and  of  the  media. 

Fortunately,  he  will  not  really  be 
leaving  the  House  when  he  retires.  He 
is  Just  moving  across  the  street. 
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As  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs  Network 
(C-SPAN),  he  will  be  involved  in  the 
day-to-day  televised  coverage  of  House 
proceedings. 

He  will  enter  the  cable  television  in- 
dustry at  a  time  when  It  is  expanding 
its  horizons  in  much  the  same  way  as 
television  news  was  30  years  ago. 

No  one  knows  the  House  better  than 
Mike,  and  few  are  better  equipped  to 
pioneer  cable  television's  expanded 
coverage  of  its  sessions. 

All  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him 
for  so  many  years  will  miss  his  warm 
personality  and  professional  manner 
in  the  gallery. 

I  know  his  many  friends  in  the 
House  and  in  the  media  Join  in  wish- 
ing him  well  in  his  new  career.* 


September  22,  1981 


GREEN  BERETS  STEP  UP 
HONDURAS  ROLE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  New  York  Times 
article  which  reveals  American  mili- 
tary activity  in  Honduras.  I  visited  the 
refugee  camps  in  La  Virtud.  Honduras 
last  January;  however,  there  was  no 
American  military  activity  there  at 
that  time.  As  is  explained  in  the  arti- 
cle. La  Virtud  is  in  the  border  area  of 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  With  the 
help  of  American  advisers,  Honduran 
troops  are  now  patrolling  this  area  be- 
cause of  suspected  guerrilla  activity  in 
this  area.  It  has  also  been  reported 
that  Salvadoran  troops  have  crossed 
the  border  and  engaged  in  operations 
in  the  La  Virtud  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
guerrilla  activity  when  I  visited  La 
Virtud.  I  did  listen  to  the  stories  of 
Salvadoran  refugees  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Salva- 
doran authorities.  Charles  Bazoche, 
the  representative  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commission  on  Refugees  who  guided 
my  voyage  into  the  Honduran  border 
country,  says  there  is  no  proof  that 
any  international  relief  for  the  refu- 
gees is  going  to  the  guerrillas. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  concern 
and  controversy  surrounding  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  current  Salvadoran 
conflict,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  about 
reports  of  American  military  activity 
in  Honduras.  I  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  responsibility  to  explain 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  activity. 
Very  little  has  been  made  known  to 
Congress  and  the  public  about  what 
American  Green  Berets  are  doing  pa- 
trolling the  Honduras-El  Salvador 
border.        y 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  9, 19811 

Grkkn  Bkrxts  Step  Up  Honduras  Role 
(By  Raymond  Bonner) 

La  Vibtuo,  HoifDiTKAS.— This  vUlage's  iso- 
lated mountain  vaUey,  as  oppressively 
muggy  by  day  as  it  is  bleak  by  night,  is 
nonetheless  attracting  its  share  of  visitors. 
They  include  peasant  refugees  fleeing  from 
neighboring  El  Salvador.  Salvadoran  Oov- 
enmient  troops  and  American  military  ad- 
visers. 

"This  dump  is  the  center  of  the  world 
now,"  a  United  States  Army  officer  said 
when  he  was  here  for  three  days  at  the  end 
of  JiUy.  The  officer,  Capt.  Michael  Shee- 
han,  is  a  member  of  the  Army's  elite  Special 
Forces,  known  pKjpularly  as  the  Green 
Berets. 

Captain  Sheehan  was  accompanied  by  two 
senior  enlisted  men  with  extensive  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam.  All  three  wore  camouflage 
jungle  uniforms  and  carried  M-16  automatic 
rifles. 

They  said  they  were  from  a  Special  Forces 
battalion  based  in  Panama  and  that  they 
and  five  other  American  soldiers  from  the 
same  unit  had  been  assigned  to  help  the 
Honduran  Army  patrol  the  border.  Their 
primary  objective,  they  said,  was  to  control 
the  Salvadoran  refugees  streaming  in  to 
escape  the  upheaval  In  their  country. 

AID  MAT  BE  REACHING  GUERRILLAS 

But  there  Is  a  special  dimension  to  this 
duty:  The  American  advisers  In  La  Virtud 
say  that  many  of  the  refugees  are  from  the 
famUles  of  leftist  guerrillas  and  guerrUla 
sympathizers  and  that  at  night  some  of 
them  sneak  out  of  the  Honduran  refugee 
camps  carrying  food  and  other  supplies 
through  the  rugged  mountain  gorges  to  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador. 

WhUe  the  United  States  has  long  suppUed 
Honduras  with  a  limited  number  of  mUltary 
advisers,  their  presence  along  the  Salvador- 
an border  Is  believed  to  represent  the  first 
time  they  have  been  engaged  In  a  mission 
connected  with  the  confUct  In  El  Salvador. 

Captain  Sheehan  said  that  the  National 
Security  CouncU  had  approved  the  use  of 
Special  Forces  units  In  Honduras  In  support 
of  the  mUitary  effort  against  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  A  Special  Forces  unit  would  soon 
be  based  in  La  Virtud.  he  said. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  requested 
an  increase  in  United  States  mUltary  aid 
from  $5.4  miUlon  this  year  to  $10.7  million 
next  year.  In  April,  four  mUitary  advisers 
were  on  temporary  assignment  in  the  coun- 
try. 

SALVADORAMS  LAND  IN  AREA 

Early  In  July,  an  American-trained  battal- 
ion of  the  Salvadoran  Army  landed  In  this 
area  then  crossed  back  Into  El  Salvador  in 
an  operation  to  squeeze  the  guerriUas  out  of 
the  mountains  on  the  Salvadoran  side  of 
the  border. 

The  day  after  the  landing,  the  Mayo  of 
VaUodoUd,  a  small  vlUage  up  the  deeply 
rutted  mountain  road  from  here  told  local 
reporters  that  she  had  seen  American  sol- 
diers In  the  area  a  few  days  before  the  land- 
ing. 

According  to  an  official  In  the  San  Jose 
office  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  70,000  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees have  entered  Honduras  out  of  about 
305,000  who  have  fled  El  Salvador  In  the 
last  year. 

REFUGEES  LIVE  UNDER  TARPS 

On  the  bank  of  a  river.  In  an  area  sUghtly 
larger  than  a  football  field,  more  than  60  In- 
candescent   green    and    orange    tarpaulin 
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sheets,  normaUy  used  to  cover  truck  cargos, 
provide  shelter  for  several  hundred  Salva- 
doran famUles.  The  soU  here  Is  cement-like, 
but  astonishingly  a  few  cornstalks,  sur- 
rounded by  crude  stick  fences,  stretch  more 
than  10  feet  high. 

Several  international  relief  groups,  includ- 
ing Caritas  Honduras,  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  relief  organization,  have  set  up  tin- 
roofed  schools  and  a  medical  clinic.  All  of 
the  work  Is  being  coordinated  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Committee  for  Development  and  Na- 
tional Emergencies,  which  Is  known  as 
Ceden,  Its  Initials  In  Spanish.  It  is  affUlated 
with  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches. 

The  effort  has  not  been  without  contro- 
versy. The  United  States  Embassy  in  Hon- 
duras has  been  embroUed  In  a  dispute  grow- 
ing out  of  charges  that  International  aid  In- 
tended for  the  refugees  has  been  reaching 
Salvadoran  leftist  guerriUas. 

REPORTS  DIPPER  ON  GUERRILLA  AID 

In  June,  the  country's  major  newspapers 
reported  that  Ambassador  Jack  Binns  had 
said  that  50  percent  of  the  International  aid 
intended  for  the  refugees  was  going  to  the 
guerriUas. 

In  letters  to  the  directors  of  Ceden  and 
Caritas,  Ambassador  Blnns  said  he  had  not 
been  the  source  of  the  rejxirts.  But  he  said 
that  there  was  "circumstantial  evidence" 
that  "small  quantities"  of  the  aid  was  reach- 
ing the  guerriUas. 

"There  Is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  Inter- 
national aid  for  the  refugees  Is  going  to  the 
guerrillas,"  Charles-Henry  Bazoche,  director 
of  the  Honduras  office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commission  on  Refugees,  said  in 
a  recent  interview.  "We  have  established 
tight  controls." 

MUlt&rily.  It  would  be  easy  to  control  the 
refugees,  the  American  advisers  here  said, 
but  there  would  be  an  International  outcry 
about  human  rights  if  more  mUitary  control 
were  exercised.  Mr.  Bazoche  has  protested 
to  the  Honduran  Government  that  the  Hon- 
duran Army  Is  treating  the  refugees  brutal- 
ly. 

THREE  RUFUGEES  REPORTED  KILLED 

Mr.  Bazoche  said  that  In  March  three  ref- 
ugees were  killed  after  being  taken  from  a 
camp  by  the  Honduran  Army  and  turned 
over  to  Salvadoran  soldiers.  He  said  that 
army  incursions  Into  the  camps  have  "some- 
what lessened,  but  it  remains  a  serious  con- 
cern of  ours." 

A  major  problem  now,  he  said,  is  that  ref- 
ugees are  being  turned  back  at  the  border 
by  the  Honduran  Army.  Refugees  reaching 
Honduras  say  that  hundreds  of  others  are 
imable  to  leave  El  Salvador  because  the  Sal- 
vadoran Air  Force  bombs  the  fleeing  col- 
umns of  peasants. 

In  La  Virtud,  naked  children,  older  boys 
playing  soccer  and  grunting  black  pigs  share 
the  weed-infested,  garbage-littered  central 
area  surrounded  on  four  equal  sides  by 
cnmibling  adobe  buUdlngs.  Widespread  hep- 
atitis and  malaria  have  disabled  even  the 
foreign  doctors  working  here. 

A  DINNER  SHARED  WITH  AMERICANS 

One  evening.  In  a  ramshackle  adobe  buUd- 
Ing  where  torrential  rains  easUy  penetrate 
the  gaps  in  the  red  tUe  roof,  four  American 
and  Honduran  soldiers  shared  a  kerosene 
lamp-lighted  dinner  with  the  French,  West 
German  and  Honduran  doctors  that  are 
part  of  the  relief  effort  in  La  Virtud. 

When  the  discussion  turned  to  the  refu- 
gees, Captain  Sheehan,  a  1977  graduate  of 
the  United  States  MiUtary  Academy  at  West 
Point  said,  "They  have  no  human  rlghta." 
He  said  they  have  a   'right  to  food  and  a 
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roof."  And  medicine,  he  added,  realizing  he 
was  among  medical  people. 

Captain  Sheehan  told  the  international 
doctors  that  a  Special  Forces  medical  team 
and  other  miUtary  personnel  were  being 
sent  to  La  Virtud.  International  volunteers 
were  solemn  and  angry,  and  they  verbaUy 
sniped  at  Captain  Sheehan,  who  again  came 
to  dinner,  this  night  uninvited. 

La  Virtud  has  survived  the  poverty  of  un- 
derdevelopment for  generations,  they  said. 
A  medical  team  from  the  Special  Forces  Is 
coming  more  for  mUltary  than  humanitari- 
an reasons,  they  said.* 


RESOLUTION  TO  OPPOSE  RE- 
DUCTION IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COST-OP-LTVING  ADJUST- 

MENTS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution I  introduce  today  expresses  con- 
gressional opposition  to  proposals  to 
reduce  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

The  social  security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment mechanism  became  effective 
in  1975.  It  protects  the  purchasing 
power  of  older  Americans,  disabled 
persons,  survivors  and  their  families. 

This  measure  was  the  result  of  bi- 
partisan action  from  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  The  cost-of-living 
adjustment  mechanism  still  enjoys 
solid  bipartisan  support  because  it  has 
helped  to  remove  politics  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  and  timing  of  social  se- 
curity increases. 

However.  President  Reagan  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  1982  social  securi- 
ty automatic  adjustment  will  be  de- 
layed by  3  months. 

The  administration's  proposal 
strikes  at  the  vci-y  heart  of  cost-of- 
living  protection  principle.  At  a  time 
when  the  elderly  need  all  the  help 
they  can  muster  to  cope  with  infla- 
tion, the  President  would  arbitrarily 
push  back  the  social  security  Increase 
due  to  them  by  law. 

Social  security  beneficiaries  now  re- 
ceive cost-of-living  increases  each  July, 
provided  the  inflation  rate  is  at  least  3 
percent.  The  adjustment  is  computed 
by  determining  the  rise  in  prices  from 
the  first  quarter  in  the  previous  year- 
January,  February,  and  March— to  the 
first  quarter  in  the  current  year.  For 
example,  the  11.2-percent  increase  this 
past  July  was  based  upon  the  inflation 
rate  from  the  first  quarter  in  1980  to 
the  first  quarter  in  1981. 

The  cost-of-living  adjustment  mech- 
anism provides  valuable  protection  for 
older  Americans  and  other  s(x;ial  secu- 
rity beneficiaries,  but  it  still  only  en- 
ables them  to  play  a  catch-up  game 
with  inflation.  The  span  of  time  from 
the  first  month  for  measuring  the  in- 
flation rate  for  the  adjustment  and 
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the  actual  receipt  of  the  check  is  18 
months. 

President  Reagan  wants  to  make  eld- 
erly and  other  social  security  benefici- 
aries wait  an  additional  3  months. 
This  multibillion  dollar  cut  strikes  at 
those  Americans  who  are  least  able  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Older  Americans  have 
been  paying  higher  prices  for  food, 
fuel,  electricity,  and  other  necessities, 
and  now,  they  will  be  asked  to  shoul- 
der perhaps  the  greatest  burden  of 
any  group  in  our  Nation. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  administra- 
tion stop  trying  to  balance  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  sick,  the  disabled, 
and  the  elderly. 

Nearly  600,000  persons  65  or  older 
were  added  to  the  poverty  rolls  during 
the  past  2  years,  from  3.3  million  in 
1978  to  3.9  million  in  1980.  This  repre- 
sents the  sharpest  increase  since  pov- 
erty statistics  were  first  tabulated 
more  than  two  decades  ago. 

Poverty  is  a  bare  bones  existence: 
Less  than  $3,941  a  year  for  a  single 
aged  person  and  $4,954  for  an  older 
couple. 

If  the  Reagan  proposal  to  postpone 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  and 
other  administration  cutbacks  is 
adopted,  many  more  older  Americans 
will  be  added  to  the  poverty  rolls. 

Congress  has  already  enacted  sub- 
stantial social  security  reductions- 
cuts  which  I  strongly  opposed— in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Social  security's  financial  integrity 
can  be  maintained  for  the  immediate 
future  through  the  use  of  interfund 
borrowing  among  the  social  security 
trust  funds  under  Congressional 
Budget  Office  assumptions. 

My  proposal  would  also  protect 
others  whose  benefit  increases  are 
pegged  to  the  social  security  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  These  individuals 
would  include  supplemental  security 
income  recipients,  railroad  retirement 
annuitants,  and  veterans  receiving 
non-service-connected  disability  pen- 
sions. 

My  resolution  would  make  it  clear 
that  Congress  will  not  be  a  partner  in 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of 
people  who  are  hardest  hit  by  infla- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  my  resolution. 
This  proposal  for  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  delay  is  not  needed.  It  is 
unfair.  And,  it  deserves  to  be  soundly 
rejected. 

H.  CoH.  Rss.  189 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  schedule  of  cost- 
of-living  increases  in  benefits  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  should  be 
maintained  as  currently  in  effect 
Whereas  the  social  security  system  is  the 
major  source   of   financial   protection   for 
most  of  our  Nation's  elderly  and  disabled; 

Whereas  many  of  the  36,000,000  social  se- 
curity benefit  recipients  depend  on  benefits 
under  the  social  security  system  to  shield 
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them  from  the  devastating  impact  of  infla- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  proposal  of  the  President  to 
delay  cost-of-living  increases  in  social  securi- 
ty benefits  would  erode  this  vital  protection 
and  jeopardize  the  economic  security  of 
countless  older  or  disabled  Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  intends  to  keep  its 
long-standing  promise  to  the  American 
people  who  have  labored  to  build  the  social 
security  system:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  schedule  of  cost-of- 
living  benefit  increases  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  should  be 
maintained.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  RAYMOND  V. 
ARNOLD.  GRAND  EXALTED 
RULER  OP  THE  BENEVOLENT 
AND  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OP 
ELKS.  UPON  THE  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE TRIBUTE  OP  WAYNE 
LODGE  2181 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  MKW  JKRSrr 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tneaday,  September  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  special  testi- 
monial and  commemorative  program 
that  is  taking  place  in  my  hometown 
of  Wajme  in  tribute  to  the  grand  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  (B.P.O.E.).  the 
Honorable  Raymond  V.  Arnold  of 
Michigan,  under  the  sponsorship  and 
leadership  of  Wayne  Lodge  2181  of 
B.P.O.E.  and  its  esteemed  officers: 

The  Honorable  Alfred  Greig.  exalted 
ruler;  Ronald  Del  Balso.  leading 
knight;  Thomas  Wolke,  loyal  knight; 
Raymond  Pavocci,  lecturing  knight; 
Harry  Avogardo,  secretary;  Bernard 
Brozowskl,  treasurer;  Herb  Deeths, 
tiler;  Norman  Oilman,  esq.;  James 
Randazzo,  chaplain;  Harold  Morgan- 
fruh.  inner  guard;  William  Tylka,  or- 
ganist; Anthony  Fiorello.  Justice  of  the 
subordinate  forum;  Leon  Noorigan, 
trustee;  Joseph  Buckley,  trustee;  John 
Stefanacci.  trustee;  Charles  Werkley, 
trustee;  John  Riccardi,  trustee;  Louis 
V.  Messercola,  past  exalted  ruler  and 
banquet  chairman;  together  with  two 
outstanding  dignitaries  of  the  Elks: 
The  Honorable  Edward  Van  Vooren, 
State  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Elks 
Association;  and  William  Jay  Jemlck, 
past  grand  exalted  ruler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday,  September 
29.  the  residents  of  Wayne,  our  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  and  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  Join  with  these  exem- 
plary leaders  of  the  Wajme,  State,  and 
national  Elks  in  testimony  to  the  life- 
time of  good  works  of  a  distinguished 
citizen,  outstanding  community  leader, 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond V.  Arnold,  whose  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  principles  of  charity. 
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Justice,  brotherly  love,  fidelity,  and 
American  patriotism  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  B.P.O.E.  have  earned  him 
the  highest  office  and  most  respected 
national  title  of  grand  exalted  ruler— 
the  chief  officer— of  the  Elks.  I  know 
that  you  and  our  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  want  to  Join  with  me 
in  extending  our  warmest  greetings 
and  felicitations  to  Raymond  Arnold 
and  share  the  pride  of  his  good  wife. 
Eleanor,  and  their  family  in  this  mile- 
stone of  achievements  in  their  family 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
charitable  and  benevolent  activities  of 
the  Elks  which  span  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  all  of  our  people— young 
and  adults  alike— and  especially  their 
generous  contributions  to  God's  spe- 
cial children  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped. The  Elks  have  provided  assist- 
ance to  needy  and  unfortunate  individ- 
uals. It  has  helped  victims  of  the  Chi- 
cago fire,  given  to  flood  relief,  contrib- 
uted to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
aided  Scout  work,  supported  hospital- 
ized veterans,  and  provided  scholar- 
ships for  the  education  of  our  young 
people— to  name  but  a  few  of  their 
vast  endeavors  of  benevolence.  They 
are  particularly  Identified  with  their 
devotion  to  Americanism  and  have 
brought  an  added  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  and 
express  our  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  grand  exalted  ruler  of  elkdom, 
the  Honorable  Raymond  V.  Arnold, 
who  has  recently  been  elected  the 
chief  officer  to  serve  the  membership 
of  this  most  prestigious  fraternal  orga- 
nization nationwide  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  1981-82. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insert  at  this  point  in 
our  historic  Journal  of  Congress  a  pro- 
file of  Ray  Arnold  as  prepared  by  the 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Lodge  No.  113  upon 
presenting  his  as  their  candidate  for 
the  office  of  grand  exalted  ruler  with 
confidence  that  his  experience,  quality 
of  leadership,  and  devotion  to  the 
B.P.O.E.  would  eminently  qualify  him 
as  an  outstanding  candidate  for  this 
most  esteemed  and  highest  office  of 
the  B.P.O.E.  His  resume  reads,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Raymone  V.  Arnold  is  a  member  of  Jack- 
son, Michigan  Lodge  No.  113,  located  in  the 
gently  rolling  farmland  hills  of  South  Cen- 
tral Michigan  with  an  economic  base  closely 
tied  to  the  auto  industry  of  Detroit. 

Brother  Arnold  was  bom  in  Erie,  Michi- 
gan, on  September  27.  1925,  to  parents  who 
had  immigrated  to  the  United  SUtes  from 
Europe.  He  attended  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Grade  School  in  Monroe,  Michigan,  and 
moved  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  then  to  Addison, 
Mictiigan,  where  he  attended  high  school, 
taking  some  extra  courses  in  his  senior  year 
in  order  to  graduate  mid-year  to  enlist  in 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  which  he 
did  in  March  of  1944  becoming  a  pilot  cadet 
In  the  Air  Force  program.  With  the  ending 
of  the  war  he  moved  to  Jackson,  building 
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tires  at  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, and  at  the  same  time  being  a  full  time 
student  at  Jackson  Junior  College.  He  was 
able  to  enter  the  combined  curriculum  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School  and  graduated  in  1952  after  six  years 
rather  than  the  normal  seven  years,  with  a 
degree  of  Juris  Doctor. 

He  was  associated  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  C.  E.  Bigg,  and  also  in  the  operation  of 
Central  Adjusting  Bureau  specializing  in 
tort  law  and  basically  doing  defense  work 
for  insurance  companies.  Upon  Mr.  Bigg's  re- 
tirement in  1960,  he  was  a  sole  practitioner 
until  1965  when  he  became  associated  with 
Felix  F.  Best,  forming  a  partnership  in  1966 
and  then  a  professional  corporation  now  op- 
erating under  the  name  of  Best,  Arnold, 
Oleeson  St  Best,  P.C,  and  still  specializing 
in  negligence  defense  work,  and  in  which  he 
is  now  one  of  six  full  time  attorneys. 

Over  the  years  he  has  held  memberships 
In  the  American  Bar  Association,  Michigan 
Bar  Association  and  Jackson  County  Bar 
Association,  and  is  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  before  the  Feder- 
al Court.  He  is  also  an  arbitrator  for  the 
American  Arbitration  Association. 

Brother  Arnold  has  been  deeply  interest- 
ed in  sports  and  is  a  member  of  several 
sports  organizations  including  archery, 
horseshoes,  golf  and  bowling.  In  bowling  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  American 
Bowling  Congress  since  1965.  first  as  a  direc- 
tor, then  Vice  President  since  1972,  and  in 
1980  as  President  of  this  sports  organization 
of  5.000,000  members.  He  was  inducted  into 
the  Jackson  Bowling  Association  Hall  of 
Fame  in  June  of  1980. 

Initiated  in  the  Jackson  Elks  Lodge  No. 
113  on  June  7,  1954.  he  Immediately  became 
active  and  several  weeks  later  was  appointed 
Chaplain,  and  in  1955  to  the  office  of  Els- 
quire,  and  then  progressed  through  the 
chairs  becoming  Exalted  Ruler  in  the  year 
1959-60.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Past 
Exalted  Rulers  Association  of  his  home 
lodge,  being  a  past  secretary  and  past  presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  He  was  twice 
elected  as  trustee  of  his  home  Lodge  and 
served  on  all  of  the  Lodge  committees  over 
the  years.  In  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished service  to  Elkdom  and  to  the  com- 
munity of  Jackson,  the  Jackson  Lodge  voted 
him  an  honorary  life  membership  in  1960. 

Brother  Arnold  was  appointed  to  the 
Michigan  State  Elks  Law  Committee  in 
1963,  and  he  has  been  on  that  committee 
each  year  since  that  date  being  its  chairman 
for  15  years.  In  1970  he  was  District  Deputy 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  to  Honorable  Glenn  L. 
Miller.  He  was  on  the  Grand  Lodge  Judici- 
ary Committee  from  1972  to  1980,  being  its 
chairman  for  the  last  two  years. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Michigan 
Elks  Association  on  May  16,  1980,  he  was 
honored  by  the  Past  Presidents  of  that  asso- 
ciation and  the  delegates  in  session  who 
elected  him  as  an  Honorary  Past  State 
President. 

Brother  Arnold  and  the  former  Eleanor 
McQuillln  were  married  on  June  15,  1946, 
and  were  blessed  with  two  fine  boys, 
Thomas,  age  33.  and  Robert,  age  27.  They 
now  have  two  granddaughters,  Kim  and 
Kris,  ages  14  and  12,  and  one  grandson, 
Joshua,  age  IV^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  our  Wayne  Lodge  2181.  B.P.O.E., 
in  this  testimony  to  the  grand  exalted 
ruler  of  the  B.P.O.E.  and  seek  this  na- 
tional recognition  of  Raymond  Arnold 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
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American  way  of  life  and  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  He  has  labored  in  the  vine- 
yard with  other  community  leaders 
and  our  veterans  in  many,  many 
social,  civic,  and  charitable  endeavors. 
His  standards  of  excellence  and  exem- 
plary service  have  truly  enriched  our 
Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute  a  most 
distinguished  citizen.  community 
leader,  and  great  American— the  Hon- 
orable Raymond  V.  Arnold,  the  grand 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  the  Elks.* 
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nicknamed  him  the  "Beale  Street 
Blues  Boy"  and  it  stuck.  Later  the 
nickname  was  shorten  to  "B.  B."  and 
the  rest  is  history. 

Thankfully.  B.  B.  King,  in  his  illus- 
trious career,  has  never  forgotten  his 
heritage,  nor  the  deep  compassion 
such  an  experience  can  produce.  He 
constantly  reaffirms  this  compassion 
through  his  music  and  his  humanitari- 
an works.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RILEY  "B.  B."  KING 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  KICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  'B. 
B."  King,  a  great  artist  and  talented 
entertainer.  Just  passed  a  significant 
milestone.  He  has  Just  completed  his 
40th  benefit  concert  for  prison  in- 
mates. The  achievement  is  even  more 
remarkable,  given  the  fact  that  it  was 
accomplished  in  a  little  over  9  years. 

In  1972.  B.  B.  King  and  trial  attor- 
ney F.  Lee  Bailey  founded  the  Poim- 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Irmiate 
Rehabilitation  and  Recreation 
(FAIRR).  PAIRR  is  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  improving  the 
morale  and  rehabilitation  efforts  of 
prisons  through  cultural  exposure  to 
entertainers,  writers,  musicians,  and 
public  figures,  and  better  quality  li- 
braries and  available  music,  films,  and 
literature.  B.  B.  King's  efforts  toward 
prisoners  and  prison  rehabilitation 
through  PAIRR  have  been  remarkable 
and  the  value  of  his  help,  immeasur- 
able. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  puzzling  that  a  man 
who  has  never  been  convicted  or  im- 
prisoned can  be  so  compassionate 
about  such  forlomed  and  forgotten 
people,  but  one  only  has  to  listen  to  B. 
B.  King's  music  to  understand.  B.  B. 
King  sings  the  "blues."  the  expres- 
sions of  Joy  and  sorrow  of  the  black 
experience  in  the  rural  South.  Many 
prison  inmates  share  roots  with  B.  B. 
and  his  blues  and  he  is  sensitive  to 
this.  In  fact.  B.  B.  King's  early  life  is 
probably  indistinguishable  from  many 
of  the  inmates  he  recently  performed 
for  at  Parchman  Prison  in  Mississippi. 
He  left  school  after  the  10th  grade  to 
earn  a  living  by  picking  cotton  on  a 
plantation  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
Fortunately  for  music  lovers  the  world 
over,  he  took  up  the  guitar  in  late  ado- 
lescence and  began  playing  the  blues, 
one  of  the  few  occupations  open  to 
black  people  in  the  delta,  at  that  time, 
that  promised  deliverance  from  a  life- 
time of  manual  labor.  He  moved  to 
Memphis  and  eventually  landed  a  Job 
with  WDIA.  the  first  black  operated 
radio  station  in  the  coimtry.  His  real 
name  is  Riley,  but  a  local  disc  jockey 


BRASS  BICUSPID  AWARD 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  Wisconsin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
we  should  award  the  Navy  a  "Brass  Bi- 
cuspid Award"  for  running  such  an  in- 
efficient executive  dining  room  that  it 
costs  more  than  $31  to  serve  a  simple 
lunch  based  around  a  western  om- 
elette. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  entirely  tongue- 
in-cheek  when  I  suggest  the  overall  ef- 
ficiency of  the  services  can  be  judged 
by  the  way  they  run  their  exclusive, 
members'  only  dining  rooms  for  their 
top  brass. 

The  cost  of  lunches  ranges  from  $12 
in  the  Air  Force's  private  dining  nest, 
to  $15  in  the  Army's  and  $31  in  the 
Navy's.  Once  again  the  Navy— home  of 
the  $2  billion  aircraft  carrier— comes 
in  with  the  most  expensive  approach 
imaginable. 

The  costs  really  would  not  matter  if 
the  generals  and  the  admirals  were 
picking  up  the  tab.  But  no  admiral  no 
matter  how  flush  is  about  to  lay  out 
$31  for  his  broiled  fUet  of  sole.  No;  he 
asks  the  taxpayer  to  cough  up  $26.98 
while  he  pays  an  average  of  only  $4.05. 

It  has  been  said  you  can  tell  a  man 
by  what  he  eats.  I  think  you  can  also 
tell  the  brass  by  what  they  spend  to 
eat.  The  spendthrift  attitude  that  pre- 
vails in  the  closed-door  dining  rooms 
carries  over  after  lunch. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  pricey 
meals  don't  mean  the  admirals  are 
lunching  on  pheasant  under  glass 
every  day.  The  problem  is  the  regal 
style  in  which  the  125  admirals  choose 
to  dine  with  staff  galore  to  look  after 
their  needs.  The  Navy's  executive 
dining  room  had  a  staff  of  22  to  serve 
13.500  meals  last  year  while  its  Air 
Force  counterpart  had  a  staff  of  20  to 
serve  28.000  meals,  more  than  twice  as 
many.  That  indicates  an  egregious 
case  of  overstai f  ing  in  the  Navy  and  is 
a  key  reason  the  taxpayer  is  subsidiz- 
ing the  admirals'  tuna  especialle 
served  with  fruit  sections  and  cottage 
cheese  to  the  tune  of  $26.98. 

But  it  does  not  mean  the  Air  Force  is 
terribly  efficient.  The  charbroiled  Del- 
monico  steak  topped  with  onion  rings, 
which  sells  for  $1.75,  is  subsidized  by 
the  taxpayer  to  the  tune  of  $10.12  in 
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the  Air  Force  executive  dining  room- 
not  exactly  a  bargain  meal  for  the 
Treasury— although  the  $2.22  the  gen- 
erals pay  on  average  is  a  bargain  meal 
for  them. 

There  are  two  other  executive 
dining  rooms  in  the  Pentagon,  one  for 
the  officials  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  one  for  the  princi- 
pal staff  working  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  All  are  heav- 
ily overstaffed,  with  a  ratio  of  only  4.2 
meals  per  employee  served  each  day. 
All  are  heavily  subsidized  with  appro- 
priated funds,  with  the  total  subsidy 
for  the  five  dining  rooms  coming  to 
$1,438,322  in  fiscal  year  1980,  or  an  av- 
erage of  $14.28  per  meal. 

PtNTAGON  EXECUTIVE  DINING  ROOMS-FISCAL  1980  COST 
MIA 
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I  am  frequently  asked.  "What  about 
the  dining  room  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress?" So  let  me  note  here  that  ac- 
cording  to   the   auditors'   report   for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fiscal  year  1980,  the  same  time  period 
covered  by  my  data  for  the  Pentagon, 
the  House  of  Representatives  Mem- 
bers' dining  room  lost  a  total  of 
$42,010,  just  looking  at  food  sales. 
While  I  do  not  have  a  figure  on  the 
number  of  meals  served,  that  works 
out  at  a  loss  averaging  $95.69  per 
member  for  the  entire  year.  That  com- 
pares with  a  loss  at  the  Pentagon  aver- 
aging $1,832.26  for  each  of  the  785 
members  of  the  private  dining  rooms 
at  the  Pentagon. 

The  entire  House  restaurant  system, 
incidentally,  showed  a  profit  of  almost 
$11,000  last  year,  largely  due  to  the 
highly  profitable  tobacco  sales.  This  is 
not  a  defense  of  the  Members'  dining 
room  loss.  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  it  should  not  be  subsidized 
even  to  the  tune  of  a  penny  a  meal. 
But  I  think  it  speaks  volumes  to  see 
that  the  House,  which  has  never  been 
criticized  for  Ignoring  perlts,  enjoys  a 
meal  subsidy  totaling  at  best  5  percent 
of  that  found  in  the  austere  Penta- 
gon.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  22,  1981 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  addition  of  an- 
other two  dozen  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
4373.  the  proposed  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  Act  of  1981.  This 
brings  to  83  the  number  of  Represent- 
atives who  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill, 
which  was  introduced  on  Augiist  4  by 
Mr.  McDaoe  and  myself. 


September  22,  1981 

A  similar  measure  in  the  Senate  is 
cosponsored  by  82  Members  of  that 
body.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
today  voted  unanimously  to  report 
that  legislation. 

Here  in  the  House,  Congressman  La- 
Palce  last  week  held  hearings  on  inno- 
vation in  his  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight.  In  addition  to  the 
Bedell-McDade  bill,  the  hearing  con- 
sidered other  innovation  proposals,  in- 
cluding those  put  forward  by  Neal 
Smith,  Parren  Mitchell,  Jerry 
Lewis,  and  John  LaPalce.  All  of  the 
bills  are  quite  similar  in  concept  and 
effect,  and  the  small  business  commu- 
nity strongly  supports  this  sort  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  obvious  to  all  who  have  stud- 
ied the  issue.  The  small  business  com- 
munity is  by  far  the  most  productive 
and  innovative  segment  of  our  econo- 
my. Yet  it  receives  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
penditures in  support  of  research  and 
development.  This  is  wasteful  and 
counterproductive. 

H.R.  4373  and  similar  bills  simply  re- 
quire that  a  portion  of  Government  R. 
&  D.  outlays  go  to  small  businesses. 
The  shame  of  it  is  that  we  even  need 
to  consider  legislation  to  force  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  do  what  is  so  obviously 
sensible. 

Based  on  the  Senate  committee's  en- 
thusiastic action  this  morning  and  the 
strong  support  this  legislation  enjoys 
here  in  the  House,  I  am  hopeful  that 
small  business  innovation  research  leg- 
islation can  be  enacted  before  the 
year's  end.  That  would  be  something 
we  all  could  be  proud  of .« 


September  23,  1981 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


prater 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJ3..  DJ5.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  God  who  art  all  powerful,  we 
humans  find  It  very  difficult  to  exercise 
power  without  being  corrupted  by  it. 
SomeUmes.  O  Lord,  those  of  us  who  have 
little  power  with  little  prestige  are  most 
impressed  with  ourselves  and  flaimt  our 
petty  position.  Give  us  the  wisdom  of 
all  people  to  take  ourselves  least  seri- 
ously. 

In  this  unique  body,  which  wields  such 
enormous  power,  protect  us  from  its  se- 
ductive, destructive  influence.  Inoculate 
us  against  the  yirlle  infection  of  self- 
importance.  As  we  drink  the  heady  wine 
of  power,  may  we  hiunble  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  One  In  whom  dwells 
all  power  and  authority,  remembering 
that  those  who  rule  do  so  at  His  pleasure. 
May  we  realize  that  the  mark  of  hu- 
man insubordination  is  to  lord  it  over 
others  and  the  mark  of  greatness  is  to 
be    everybody's    servant.    Temper    our 
awareness  of  privilege  in  this  place  with 
humility  and  love  toward  each  other  and 
especially  toward  our  spouses  and  chil- 
dren. We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  was  servant  of  all.  Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  1196  AT  1  PM.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ad- 
vised and  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  this  matter 
and,  indeed,  spoke  to  this  subject  yes- 
terday so  Senators  may  have  maximum 
notice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  1  pjn.,  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  of  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1196,  the  foreign  assistance 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  ajn.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  follow- 
ing the  standing  order  and  the  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  for  this  day 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  today,  in  which  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  1  pjn. 
today,  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders,  four  Senators  on  special  orders, 
and  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  foreign  assistance 
bill.  S.  1196.  The  leadership  expects  that 
the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion until  approximately  6  p.m.  today, 
our  normal  and  more  or  less  regular  time 
to  conclude  the  business  of  the  Senate  on 
days  other  than  Thursdays. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate can  temporarily  lay  aside  S.  1196  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  325,  the  continuing  resolution, 
if  that  resolution  is  available  and  on  the 
calendar  of  legislative  business.  That  will 
be  Thursday,  Mr.  President,  and  Sena- 
tors are  on  notice  and  should  be  re- 
minded that  Thursdays  can  be  expected 
to  be  late  evenings  if  a  late  session  Is 
necessary  in  the  course  of  a  regular  week. 
I  cannot  now  estimate  how  late  the  Sen- 
ate v/ill  be  in  session  tomorrow,  but  well 
past  the  dinner  hour  would  be  my  ex- 
pectation. 

Mr.  President,  if,  indeed,  the  Senate 
does  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
continuing  resolution  tomorrow,  I  hope 
that  passage  of  that  measure  will  occur 
either  on  tomorrow — most  likely  late  in 
the  evening — or  on  Friday  if  necessary. 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  Senators 
that  it  is  urgently  important  that  we 
complete  action  on  the  continuing  reso- 


lution, since  the  regular  appropriations 
bills  have  not  been  passed  and  since,  at 
midnight  on  September  30,  our  fiscal 
year  ends.  Without  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, substantial  parts  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  in  a  position  to  func- 
tion. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
the  letter  from  former  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Clvlletti  to  the  effect  that,  ab- 
sent appropriations  by  regular  appro- 
priations bills  or  continuing  resolutions 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  Government  to  fimction  except 
in  a  custodial  capacity.  That  opinion  was 
confirmed  in  a  letter  by  the  present  At- 
torney General,  William  French  Smith, 
this  year.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  urgently  important  that  we 
complete  our  deliberations  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President,  we 
have,  as  well,  the  companion  issue  of  the 
debt  limit  extension,  which  must  also  be 
passed  as  a  practical  matter  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

So,  I  hope  that  we  can  finish  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  tomorrow  or,  if  neces- 
sary, on  Friday;  then,  on  Friday,  that 
the  Senate  can  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  265. 
which  is  on  the  calendar. 

If  we  can  reach  the  debt  limit  extension 
on  Friday,  I  hope,  then,  that  we  can 
finish  it  on  Monday  or  at  the  latest  on 
Tuesday.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  who  enjoys  less  the 
business  of  trying  to  legislate  on  an  emer- 
gency, panic  basis,  hours  before  or  some- 
times hours  after  the  stroke  of  midnight 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  I  urge 
Members  to  consider  that  we  should  pass 
both  the  continuing  resolution  and  the 
debt  limit,  not  oa  Wednesday  at  mid- 
night, which  is  the  30th  of  September, 
but  well  in  advance  of  that,  perhaps  by 
Tuesday. 

LATT    SESSIONS    NEXT    WKEK 

I  do  not  expect  a  Saturday  session  this 
week.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Saturday  session 
because  of  unforeseen  circumstances  of 
an  emergency  nature,  I  shall  consult  with 
the  minority  leader  and  I  shall  try  to  give 
Senators  as  much  notice  as  possible.  But 
Senators  should  be  on  notice  that,  be- 
cAuse  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  that 
I  have  just  described,  the  Senate  may  be 
in  session  late  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  if  that  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  action  on  both  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  debt  limit. 

I  regret  to  make  that  statement,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  wish  to  abide  by  the 
informal  policy  of  having  late  sessions 
only  on  Thursdays,  but  I  am  sure  each 
Member  will  understand  the  necessity 
for  the  announcement  in  view  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  deal  promptly  with  the  debt 
limit  and  continuing  resolution. 


•  This  "buUef '  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  ttie  Member  on  the  floor. 
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After  the  debt  limit  and  continuing 
resolution  are  disposed  of,  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  will  recur  as  the  pending 
business. 

SCHEDUUNO  OP  VOTES  DURING 
ROSH  HASHANAH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  other  matter  I  should  address  at 
this  time  in  terms  of  the  schedule  and 
activities  of  the  Senate. 

Prior  Senate  practice  has  established 
the  precedent  that  no  votes  would  occur 
between  sundown  Monday  and  sundown 
Tuesday  during  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  holiday,  Rosh  Hashanah.  While 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  during  that  period,  it  would 
be  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  stack  any  roUcall 
votes  that  might  be  ordered  during  that 
time  imtil  after  sundown  on  Tuesday,  the 
29th  of  September. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


LOSSES  OP  YOUNG   EXECUTIVES 
TO  THE  PAY  CAP 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wish  to  address  some  of  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  executive  pay  cap.  I  have 
generally  listed  the  losses  of  some  of  our 
executive  corps  including  specific  in- 
dividuals and  positions.  Those  listed 
have  generally  been  at  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  level.  Most  have  left  Ped- 
eral  service  by  retiring.  As  important  as 
these  may  be,  the  greatest  loss  to  us  may 
be  those  young  managers  who  are  the 
pool  of  potential  executives  for  our 
Senior  Executive  Service.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  these  individuals  who  rise 
to  this  pre-SES  level  at  a  young  age  are 
the  cream  of  the  management  corps. 
These  are  the  very  high  achievers  whom 
we  must  compete  for  with  private  indus- 
try if  we  are  to  improve  Government 
service  and  efficiency. 

I  would  like  to  quote  severtil  instances 
where  ttUs  effect  is  being  seen  in  agen- 
cies. The  best  Government-wide  indica- 
tion of  these  types  of  losses  is  supplied 
by  the  OPM  figure  of  363  career  execu- 
tive resignations  from  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  last  2  years.  These  in- 
dividuals were  obviously  not  old  enough 
for  retirement  yet  received  lucrative  of- 
fers from  private  employers.  The  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  lost  six 
senior  executives  and  13  GS-15's  through 
resignations  over  the  last  year  or  tv.o. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbar 
Development  lost  18  executives  since 
1978  through  resignation.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  lost  one- 
third — 11 — of  their  regional  directors 
through  resignation  in  the  last  2  years, 
several  of  whom  were  in  their  thirties 
and  early  forties. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  replete 
with  similar  instances  of  executive  losses 
at  nonretirement  ages  to  private  indus- 
try. Mr.  President,  I  shall  present  for 
the  Record  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  which  they  de- 
scribe these  losses. 


Similar  to  resignations,  another  indi- 
cator of  the  adverse  Impact  of  this  pay 
cap  on  our  younger  managers  is  the 
less  than  enthusiastic  interest  in  apply- 
ing for  Senior  Executive  Service  devel- 
opmental programs  and  positions.  Again 
DOD  offers  several  examples,  such  as : 

Only  1  of  8  senior  GS-15-  employees 
applied  for  a  Senior  Executive  Service 
position  which  was  recently  advertised 
at  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center. 

Only  196 — 21  percent — of  935  Air  Force 
employees  at  the  GS-15  level  applied  last 
year  for  the  SES  candidate  development 
program.  None  of  those  who  applied  were 
considered  the  best  qualified  for  entry 
into  the  SES. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recent- 
ly posted  an  SES  vacancy,  only  15  GS-15 
employees  applied.  When  the  pay  cap 
was  continued  In  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, 11  of  those  15  applicants  withdrew 
their  appllcaticms. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  we 
cannot  persuade  individuals  to  assume 
positions  of  higher  level  responsibilities 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
compensation.  Moreover,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  train  and  develop  young  man- 
agers, usually  our  most  talented  people, 
at  great  time  and  expense  only  to  lose 
the  benefits  of  this  developed  talent  to 
private  industry.  We  must  pay  our  ex- 
ecutives what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Sbcbttabt  or  Dcmrsi, 
Woihington,  D.C..  September  4. 1981. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office  and  General  Service,  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  US. 
Senate.  Wcahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Craibman  :  ThU  Is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  July  31,  1981,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  which  you  requested 
Information  regarding  problems  of  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  senior  executives. 

Recruitment  and  retention  of  senior  ex- 
ecutives are  matters  of  major  concern 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense.  As 
both  executive  salaries  In  the  private  sector 
and  the  cost  of  Uvln-;  continue  to  rise,  while 
salaries  for  our  senior  executives  remain  im- 
changed,  the  situation  becomes  worse.  As  an 
illustration,  since  1969,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  Increased  141%  and  the  Hourly 
Earnings  Index  has  Increased  132%,  yet  our 
senior  executives  have  received  pay  increases 
of  only  43%.  Since  March  of  1977.  the  pay 
limitation  imposed  on  our  senior  executives 
by  6  U.S.C.  5308  has  increased  only  6<^%. 
while  the  coat  of  living  has  increased  over 
47%.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  losing  senior 
executives  through  retirements  and  resigna- 
tions at  an  abnormally  high  rate  and  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  attract  qual- 
ity replacements. 

As  requested  in  your  letter,  we  are  provid- 
ing in  the  attachment  examples  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problems.  These  exam- 
ples are  Indicative  of  the  types  of  problems 
being  encountered  and  represent  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  volume  of  such  cases.  We  have 
also  attached  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was 
sent  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
last  year  in  connection  with  the  quadrennial 


review  of  executive  aalarles;  we  bellere  its 
observations  are  still  valid. 

Your  interest  in  this  matter  and  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  you  with  this  informa- 
tion are  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

LaWBXNCE  J.  KOBB. 

Asiistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
{Manpoioer,  Beserve  Afftttri  and  Logistics) . 

EXAMn,BS  or  Sbniob  Exxcutivx  RacBurrMENT 

AND  Retention  Pboblems 

orricB  or  the  bbcbetabt  or  dbtense  and 

DETENBE   AGENCIES 

1.  Separations  from  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  during  calendar  year  1981  have  been 
at  an  annual  rate  of  18.85  percent.  During 
calendar  year  1980,  the  annual  rate  was  ap- 
proximately 30  percent. 

2.  Since  the  Inception  of  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service,  separating  individuals  have 
cited  on  official  documents  a  financial  moti- 
vation for  leaving,  as  follows : 

A  47-year-old  career  executive  who  worked 
for  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  cited  "need  money  to  put  children 
through  college"  as  a  reason  for  leaving. 

A  promising  42-year-old  scientist  manager 
cited  "financial  limitation  (pay  cap)." 

Another  scientist  manager  In  his  forties 
stated  that  he  was  leavteg  for  the  "oppor- 
tunity to  .  .  .  make  more  money." 

A  promising  39-year-old  official  left  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  Industry  at  "substantially 
Increased  pay." 

A  43-year-old  scientist  cited  "a  substan- 
tial salary  Increase  that  Is  not  possible  within 
the  Senior  Executive  Service"  as  his  reason. 

3.  In  addition  to  those  who  have  stated  In 
writing  their  reasons  for  leaving,  the  servic- 
ing civilian  personnel  office  Is  also  aware  of 
the  following  separations  for  compensation 
reasons: 

A  high  level  official  in  the  critical  area  of 
undersea  surveillance  has  announced  that 
the  reason  for  his  acceptance  of  a  position 
with  industry  was  the  significant  loss  of  real 
Income  that  he  has  suffered  over  the  last  few 
years  as  a  federal  employee.  He  stated  that 
his  reasons  for  leaving  "are  strictly  finan- 
cial." 

Significantly  more  money  was  also  infor- 
mally reported  as  the  reason  two  high  level 
advanced  research  managers  left  DOD  for 
employment  wtlh  TRW  and  COMSAT,  that 
eight  officials  moved  to  private  Industry,  and 
that  two  officials  went  into  private  practice 
of  law. 

4.  The  following  are  examples  of  recent  re- 
cruiting problems: 

A  selectee  for  the  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Atomic  Energy)/ 
Chairman,  Military  Liaison  Committee  was 
Interviewed  and  declined  the  offer  because  of 
the  pay  cap. 

A  selectee  for  the  position  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Pro- 
prams  and  Technology)  declined  because  of 
the  pay  cap. 

A  selectee  for  the  position  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (AM)  declined  because 
of  the  pay  cap. 

The  position  of  Staff  Specialist  for  Propul- 
sion in  the  Office  of  Engineer'^?  Technology 
had  to  be  advertised  a  secon  Ime  because 
there  were  no  qualified  appl.  :ants  the  first 
time. 

DEPABTMENT    Or    THE    ARMY 

1.  The  following  are  examples  of  declina- 
tions and  resignations  directly  related  to  pay : 

The  selection  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Director  for  Maintenance  Management,  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics. 
Washington.  D.C,  was  made  on  12  March 
1980.  The  selectee's  qualifications  were  ap- 
proved by  an  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
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(OPM)  Qualifications  Review  Board  (QRB) 
on  13  March  1980.  The  selectee  subsequently 
notified  the  selecting  official  that  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  housing  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  he  was  declining  the 
position. 

The  selection  for  the  position  of  Director, 
Study  Management  Program.  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  Army,  Washington,  DC.  was 
made  on  12  May  1980.  OPMs  QRB  approved 
the  selectee's  qualifications  on  18  June  1980. 
On  23  June  1980,  the  selectee  declined,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  m  private  Industry  with 
better  pay. 

The  selection  for  the  position  of  Army 
Spectrum  Manager,  Office  of  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Automation  and  Communication. 
Washington,  D.C,  was  made  on  8  January 
1981.  The  selectee's  managerial  qualifications 
were  approved  by  OPM  on  26  March  1981.  On 
3  April  1981.  the  selectee  notified  the  servic- 
ing personnel  office  of  his  declination  for  a 
combination  of  reasons  Including  the  Con- 
gressional continuation  of  the  pay  cap  and  a 
stronger  counter  offer  from  his  present  em- 
ployer which  made  it  financially  impossible 
to  accept  the  offer. 

The  Director,  Data  Processing  Directorate. 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advance  Technology 
Center,  Huntsville.  Alabama,  resigned  on  27 
February  1981  to  accept  employment  In  the 
private  sector.  He  stated  telepbonically  that 
he  was  offered  an  initial  salary  increase  of 
SO  percent  and  much  better  incentives.  He 
also  stated  that  raising  the  pay  cap  and  im- 
posing fewer  restrictions  on  incentives  would 
have  had  a  definite  bearing  on  his  decision 
to  remain  with  the  Pederal  Government. 

2.  In  efforts  to  fill  vacant  scientific  and 
engineering  senior  executive  positions,  nu- 
merous companies  in  the  private  sector  were 
contacted  to  solicit  applications  from  inter- 
ested employees.  Attached  are  samples  of 
the  typical  letters  of  response  from  those 
companies. 

DEPABTMENT    Or    THE    NAVT 

1.  Prior  to  July  of  1979.  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  had  an  average  annual  attrition 
rate  of  7  percent  at  the  senior  executive  level. 
Since  July  of  1979,  the  attrition  rate  at  this 
level  has  been  approximately  20  percent. 

2.  Fy>ur  SES  positions  were  filled  at  Office 
of  Naval  Research  headquarters  during  1980. 
Recruiting  costs  for  these  positions  totalled 
Just  over  tSO.OOO.  Of  the  28  applicants  who 
were  considered  best  qualified,  only  6  were 
from  outside  government. 

3.  A  OS-15  position  at  the  Naval  Ocean 
Research  and  Development  Agency  was  ad- 
vertised In  1976.  and  there  were  approxi- 
mately 100  qualified  applicants,  one-third 
of  whom  were  from  outside  government.  The 
same  position  was  recently  advertised  again. 
There  were  only  9  Qualified  applicants,  with 
only  one  of  these  from  outside  Kovemment. 

4.  The  Navy  Secretariat  recently  lost  a  top 
attorney  to  the  private  sector  for  nearly  twice 
the  salarv  he  was  earning  as  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service. 

6.  The  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Navy 
recently  was  unable  to  attract  his  first  choice 
for  a  too  financial  lob  when  he  could  not 
match  the  pay  Increase  offered  by  the  candi- 
date's current  employer. 

DEPARTMENT    Or    THE    AIB    rOBCC 

1.  At  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and 
Finance  Center,  only  one  of  eleht  senior  OS- 
IS  employers  anplled  for  a  Senior  Executive 
Service  position  which  was  recently  adver- 
tised. 

2.  The  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  for  Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics  recently  resigned  after 
only  about  one  year  in  the  Job.  to  work  for 
ITEK  Corporation  at  a  substantially  higher 
salary. 


3.  A  recent  selectee  for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  de- 
clined the  position  becaxise  the  personal 
cost  of  relocating  from  California  to  Wash- 
ington was  anticipated  to  be  too  great  in 
light  of  almost  no  possibility  of  a  pay  In- 
crease in  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  In  the 
resecu'ch  and  development  area  resigned  and 
is  now  working  for  Sperry  Corporation  at 
about  twice  his  Air  Force  salary.  The  position 
has  remained  vacant  Ijecause  a  suitable  re- 
placement cannot  be  found. 

5.  Last  year,  a  candidate  development  pro- 
gram for  the  Senior  Executive  Service  was 
announced.  Of  936  Air  Force  employees  at 
the  OS-IS  level,  only  196  (21%)  applied  for 
the  program.  Those  who  applied  generally 
were  not  considered  by  the  top  functional 
managers  the  best  qualified  for  entry  Into 
the  Senior  Executive  Service. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  transfer 
the  control  of  the  tihie  allocated  to  me 
under  the  special  order  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  for  his 
control  and  disposition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B.AKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining  imder  the  standing 
order,  which  I  doubt.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  back  or  to  yield  it  to  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Dtni- 
ENBERGER).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
minority  leader. 


GETTING  THE  COAL  ON  THE  ROAD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
high  Interest  rates,  proposals  to  cut 
social  security,  and  budget  deficits  are 
dominating  the  minds  of  rxilicymakers  at 
present.  However,  the  obvious  impor- 
tance of  these  issues  should  not  totally 
obscure  another  crucial  area — the  need 
to  maintain  a  balanced  national  energy 
policy. 

The  first  9  months  of  this  administra- 
tion's tenure  have  been  spent  in  dis- 
mantling and  undercutting  the  develop- 
ment of  several  different  types  of  alter- 
natives to  imported  oil.  Research  in  fos- 
sil fuels  has  already  been  cut  by  two- 
thirds.  Piirther  cuts  in  fossil  fuel  re- 
search are  likely  to  be  proposed.  Energy 
conservation  and  solar  power  programs 
are  targets  for  additional  deep  cuts.  One 
scenario  reportedly  required  of  the 
Energy  Department  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  shut 
down  all  fossil,  solar,  and  conservation 
research  programs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration  has 
not  been  paving  attention  to  the  energy 
developments  of  our  recent  past.  Oil 
gluts  have  appeared  and  disappeared 
over  the  past  7  years  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. International  politics  has  as  often 


as  not  been  the  cause  of  wild  fluctuations 
in  the  price  and  supply  of  foreign  oil.  It 
is  extremely  unwise  and  shortsighted  to 
be  complacent  about  our  oil  supply  situ- 
ation. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its 
substantial  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
Our  European  alUes  import  even  larger 
portions  of  their  total  energy  supply 
than  we  do.  Their  interest  in  developing 
a  natural  gas  pipeline  to  deliver  supplies 
from  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  indication  of 
European  dependence  on  outside  fuel 
supplies. 

Coal  produced  in  America  can  and 
should  make  a  contribution  to  lessening 
our  own  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
American  coal  exported  to  Europe  and 
Japan  can  alleviate  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  burdens  borne  by 
those  countries  as  part  of  the  price  of  oil. 

One  traditional  supplier  of  coal  to  Eu- 
rope has  been  Poland.  Poland's  coal  pro- 
duction is  currently  20-percent  lower 
than  last  year,  and  European  customers 
for  Polish  coal  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  fuel  supplies. 

In  short,  the  world  energy  supply  situ- 
ation should  not  be  regarded  as  fixed. 
We  have  seen  the  effects  of  imexpected 
shifts  in  world  energy  supplies :  inflation, 
unemployment,  and  fuel  shortages.  The 
Western  countries  must  continue  to  co- 
operate in  long-term  energy  planning, 
and  must  seek  to  develop  a  vtulety  of  al- 
ternative supplies  to  fuel  our  economies. 

The  vast  American  storehouse  of  coal 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  this  effort.  To 
insure  that  this  energy  ace-in-the-hole 
is  used  will  require  a  strong  commitment 
on  the  part  of  this  administration. 

American  coal  development  also  re- 
quires that  a  serious  effort  be  made  to 
remedy  coal  transportation  problems. 
The  state  of  our  ports,  handling  facil- 
ities, railways,  and  waterways  is  far  from 
adequate.  It  is  ironic  that  the  world's 
most  economically  advanced  nation  has 
a  crumbling  transportation  system  for 
the  world's  largest  coal  reserves.  Former 
ambassador  Henry  Owen,  who  was  in- 
volved with  the  economic  summit  meet- 
ings of  the  Western  nations  and  Japan 
from  1977  until  1980.  has  written  an  ar- 
itcle  in  The  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 20  that  addresses  the  question  of 
coal  exports  from  the  United  States.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  it  explores  a  key  as- 
pect of  a  balanced  American  energy  pol- 
icy. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Getting  the  Coal  on  the 
Road,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qetttnc  the  Coal  on  the  Road 
(By  Henry  Owen) 

If  the  dredging  of  channels  In  a  few 
United  States  ports  is  not  begun  in  the 
next  several  years.  American  efforts  to  beat 
stagflation  will  be  significantly  hampered. 
To  say  that  this  connection  Is  not  widely 
Boprectated  would  be  a  vast  understate- 
ment. But  the  connection  is  there,  and  un- 
less we  take  account  of  it.  we  will  suffer. 
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The  1970'8  showed  that  sh&rply  rising  oil 
prices  meant  more  inflaitlon  and  less  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  Industrial  countries, 
on  prices  are  no  longer  rising  steeply.  In 
part  because  these  countries  have  reacted 
to  higher  prices  by  reducing  their  oil  con- 
sumption and  Increasing  their  use  of  alter- 
native energy  sources. 

The  most  Important  of  these  alternatives 
Is  coal.  When  the  leaders  of  the  seven  main 
Industrial  countries  met  at  the  1980  eco- 
nomic summit  conference  in  Venice,  they 
pledged  their  countries  to  double  coal  trade 
in  the  coming  decade.  Whether  this  pledge 
is  fulfilled  will  do  much  to  determine 
whether  the  present  relative  stability  of 
oil  prices  continues,  or  fades  away  as  the 
current  recAsslon  wanes  and  unforeseen 
Interruptions  in  oil  supply  occur. 

The  obstacle  to  doubling  coal  trade  Is  not 
lack  of  supply  in  the  m&ln  exporting  coun- 
tries: The  United  StAtes,  Australia,  Poland, 
and  South  Africa  have  sufflcient  reserves 
to  Increase  enormously  their  production  of 
00*1  for  sale  abroad. 

Nor  is  the  obstacle  any  lag  In  demand: 
Conversion  of  oil-burning  facilities  to  coal 
and  creation  of  new  ooal  burning  facilities 
Is  proceeding  so  rapidly  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  that  demand  for  coal  imports 
by  these  regions  is  expected  to  Increase  four- 
fold from  1979  to  1980.  Despite  present  soft- 
ness of  the  coal  spot  market  In  E^irope,  a 
very  substantial  long-term  Increase  in  de- 
mand remains  likely. 

The  obstacle  to  increased  coal  trade  lies 
in  artificial  restraints  in  the  coal  exporting 
nations:  Unstable  conditions  in  Poland, 
which  have  reduced  its  coal  output;  fear  of 
interracial  strife  in  the  future  and  an 
equivocal  government  policy  In  the  past, 
which  have  made  importers  reluctant  to 
rely  unduly  on  South  Africa:  periodic  labor 
dlRlculties  in  Australia,  reflected  In  last  year's 
strike,  and  inadequate  port  facilities  in  the 
United  States,  which  have  provoked  bitter 
complaints  from  our  trading  partners. 

The  problems  In  Poland,  South  Africa,  and 
Aiistralia  are  not  susceptible  to  rapid  reso- 
lution. So  the  United  States  will  remain  a 
key  residual  supplier — the  more  so  since  most 
coal  importers  are  anxious  to  diversify  their 
sources  of  supply  In  order  to  reduce  their 
vulnerability  to  untoward  events  in  other 
countries.  The  United  States  role  is  so  large 
as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  world  coal  trade 
will  be  doubled  linless  restraints  on  that 
role  created  by  Inadequate  ports  are 
overcome. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  these  restraints.  Three  separate  prob- 
lems need  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other: 

There  are  the  short-term  problems  of  ad- 
justment that  caused  large  numbers  of 
European  ships  to  wait  long  periods  to  load 
coal  at  United  States  East  Coast  ports  last 
spring.  These  problems  have  been  eased  not 
only  by  the  end  of  the  Australian  strike 
but  also  by  Innovative  procedures  that  have 
made  it  possible  to  schedule  waiting  ships 
at  our  East  Coast  ports  more  efllclently  and 
by  increased  coal  exports  from  our  Oulf 
Coast  ports. 

There  Is  the  medium-term  problem  of 
structural  change:  United  States  coal  load- 
ing and  storage  port  facilities  were  designed 
for  lesser  amounts  than  must  now  be  moved, 
and  were  designed  primarily  for  metallurgical 
coal,  rather  than  the  steam  coal  that  is  now 
in  growing  demand  abroad.  So  these  facilities 
must  be  expanded  and  modernized.  The  pri- 
vate companies  that  own  the  piers  and  the 
relevant  port  authorities  are  taking  effec- 
tive steps  to  these  ends. 

There  is  the  longer-term  problem  of  chan- 
nel depths.  Even  if  the  improvements  In 
coal  loading  and  storage  facilities  described 


above  are  achieved.  United  States  coal  ports 
will  remain  inadequate,  because  European 
and  Japanese  coal  Importers  want  to  shift 
some  of  their  coal  commerce  from  the  present 
Panamax  60.000-ton  ships  to  larger  ships 
(100,000  tons  and  over),  which  can  trans- 
port coal  more  economically.  Present  water 
depths  In  most  world  coal  ports  are  too 
shallow  to  take  these  ships.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  remedy  this  condition  In  some  Euro- 
pean, Australian,  and  South  African  ports, 
but  not  In  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  lag  is  due  to  a  legisla- 
tive problem:  The  Administration  has  con- 
cluded that  dredging  should  not  and  cannot, 
in  present  budgetary  circumstances,  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This 
means  that  a  bill  will  have  to  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  defining  how  this  function 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  states  and  local 
authorities.  And  it  has  proved  damnably 
difficult  to  get  Congressional  agreement  on 
such  a  bill.  Many  coastal  states  are  involved, 
and  their  inunedlate  Interests  and  financial 
capabilities  differ. 

Until  It  is  clear  that  a  few  United  States 
coal  ports  will  be  dredged,  some  European 
and  Japanese  coal  Importers  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  sign  long-term  contracts  to  buy 
greatly  increased  amounts  of  American  coal. 
In  the  absence  of  such  contracts,  some  Amer- 
ican companies  will  be  reluctant  to  make 
the  long-term  Investments  needed  to  fulfill 
United  States  coal  export  potential.  This 
will  not  only  limit  world  coal  trade  but  also 
hurt  those  Americans  who  make  their  living 
producing  and  transporting  coal. 

The  Administration  is  cutting  red  tape  on 
dredging.  Legislative  action  In  the  next  12 
months  is  also  needed,  and  is  feasible.  But 
this  will  require  that  two  things  occur: 

That  the  Administration  take  the  lead  In 
seeking  legislative  consensus. 

That  public  demand  for  port  dredging  be 
felt,  making  it  easier  for  the  members  of 
Congress  principally  concerned  to  com- 
promise. 

Falling  this,  the  great  United  States  ex- 
port coal  boom  that  people  talk  about  for 
the  1980's  will  turn  out  like  the  great 
United  States  domestic  coal  boom  that  peo- 
ple used  to  talk  about  for  the  1970's — a  daz- 
zling vision  that  is  only  partially  refiected  in 
expanded  sales  of  the  hard  black  stuff  that 
substitutes  for  oil. 

Without  a  United  States  coal  export  boom, 
the  link  between  oil  consumption  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  industrial  world  will 
not  be  broken — a  link  that  condemns  us  to 
recurring  Inflation  and  low  growth,  when- 
ever the  balance  between  oil  demand  and 
supply  tilts,  as  it  may  periodically,  against 
the  oil  Importing  nations. 

There  Is  an  excellent  chance  of  solving  our 
coal  port  problem.  But  only  if  a  lot  more 
public  attention  is  paid  to  It  than  Is  now 
the  case. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  my  remaining  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  if  he 
wishes  additioival  time. 

Mr.  WAliLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  He  is  always  con- 
siderate in  accommodating  Senators  and 
the  time  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  K  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  does  not  wish  any  addi- 
tional time,  does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  need  any  ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  special  order  for  15  minutes.  I  should 
like  to  increase  that  to  20,  if  I  may. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes and  thirty-four  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  transfer  that  6 
minutes  to  the  control  of  Mr.  Bumpers, 
at  such  time  as  he  executes  his  special 
order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


REVIEW  OP  TAPES  AND  RECORD- 
INGS IN  THE  MATTER  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
again  today,  as  I  have  each  morning 
this  week,  and  will  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  to  urge  Senators  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  showings  of  the 
taped  material  and  the  audio  material  in 
the  matter  of  Senator  Williams,  and  to 
urge  Senators,  as  well,  to  study  carefully 
the  report  of  special  counsel  and  the  re- 
port and  response  of  the  counsel  to  Sen- 
ator Williams. 

As  of  this  morning,  only  18  Senators 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  those  tapes  and  listening 
to  those  recordings.  That  leaves  some  80 
of  us  who  have  not  seen  this  material 
and  who  will  come  to  the  floor  at  some 
moment  to  make  a  judgment  on  the 
reputation  of  not  only  a  colleague  but 
also  the  Senate  itself,  with  less  than 
adequate  knowledge. 

Some  Senators  have  said  to  me,  "I 
really  would  like  to  see  those,  if  only  I 
had  the  time."  I  am  here  today  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  that  there  is 
no  more  valuable  time  that  a  Senator 
can  spend  than  in  fulfilling  the  constitu- 
tional role  that  is  required  of  us  to  judge 
the  fitness  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

This  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee is  the  collective  recommendation  of 
a  group  of  people  who  sat  throughout 
the  hearings  and  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  material,  but  it  is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
as  a  crutch  by  individual  Senators  to 
accommodate  the  judgments  that  ulti- 
mately each  of  us  will  have  to  make. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  any  one 
of  us  can  judge  the  arguments  of  the 
committee's  counsel.  Dean  Griswold,  or 
the  counsel  to  Senator  Williams  on  the 
basis  of  their  logic.  But  consider  how 
much  better  it  would  be  to  judge  it  on 
the  basis  of  your  own  logic,  your  own 
familiarity  with  the  data  and  material 
that  have  been  gathered  and  presented 
to  you. 

I  am  not  here  urging  the  Senate  to  do 
one  thing  or  another  thing  with  regard 
to  its  ultimate  judgment.  I  am  urging  it 
to  inform  itself  so  that  that  judgment 
when  it  is  made  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  informed  mind  troubled  by  the 
matter  that  has  been  brought  in  front 
of  it. 

It  is  not  the  reputation  of  Senator 
Williams  alone  that  hangs  in  the  bal- 
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ancc.  The  public  perception  of  every 
sitting  Senator  will  hang  on  the  judg- 
ment the  Senate  makes  and  Senators 
will  be  fairly  asked  by  that  same  public 
to  defend  that  judgment,  whatever  it  Is, 
that  is  made. 

So,  too,  will  be  affected  in  the  public's 
mind  the  reputation  of  every  Senator 
who  has  ever  held  that  title.  Historically. 
It  will  go  back  in  time. 

The  Senate  has  not  expelled  one  of  its 
Members  except  for  treason  and  it  has 
not  expelled  one  of  its  Members  since 
the  Civil  War. 

This  is  no  lighthearted  recommenda- 
tion that  your  Committee  on  Ethics 
brings  to  you.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  gravity  and  it  is  the  public's  faith 
and  perception  of  this  Institution,  what- 
ever judgment  it  makes,  that  will  hang 
as  well  In  the  balance  as  the  individual 
reputations  of  the  people  involved. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  feel  that  we 
have  taken  this  matter  seriously.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  feel  that  the  judg- 
ment has  been  made  fairly.  Senator 
Williams'  counsel  has  continued  to 
praise  the  committee's  performance  as 
extraordinarily  fair.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  wise  of  the  Senate  to  have  Senator 
Williams'  counsel  appraise  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Senate  as  extraordinarily 
fair,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  can- 
not be  fair  without  the  personal  infor- 
mation and  persdnal  involvement  of  each 
and  every  Senator  fis  we  reach  that 
judgment. 

I  do  not  mean  to  stand  and  preach 
every  morning.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
gravity  of  the  matter  that  is  In  front 
of  us.  the  seriousness  of  the  recommen- 
dation, and  the  historic  nature  of  it. 

Your  friend  and  colleague  has  a  stake 
in  this  matter  which  requires  that  we 
judge  him  fairly.  Your  public,  your  con- 
stituencies, and  all  America  has  a  stake 
in  this  matter  which  requires  that  we 
judge  fairly. 

Again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
advantage  of  the  showings  which  re- 
main yet,  one  more  this  afternoon  and 
two  more  on  Friday.  Time  schedules  of 
the  viewlngs  are  in  your  offices  in  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter. 

I  rest  again  until  tomorrow  when  I 
shall  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
advantage  of  the  showings  remaining  on 
Friday. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  that  bit  of  advice. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  Is  recognized  for 
21  minutes  and  19  seconds. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

A  POSITIVE  APPROACH  TO 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  defense,  and 


I  wish  to  take  a  considerably  more  posi- 
tive approach  than  many  have  recently 
taken  on  that  subject. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  finally 
and  mercifully  begun  to  factor  econcHnic 
reality  into  its  proposed  rearmament  of 
America.  Most  senior  officials  now  rec- 
ognize that  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  absorb  funds  In  or- 
der to  prepare  for  every  possible  military 
contingency  is  almost  Infinite,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  national  economic 
chaos  is  to  make  some  tough  choices 
and  establish  priorities  among  compet- 
ing military  demands.  These  are  positive 
steps  because,  for  the  first  time  since  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  1980  Presi- 
dential campaign,  we  now  may  be  in  a 
position  to  jettison  the  rhetoric  that  has 
so  inhibited  serious  debate  of  this  sub- 
ject. As  the  administration  and  Congress 
begin  to  wrestle  with  the  dilemma  of 
how  and  where  to  trim  the  $1.5  to  $1.7 
trillion,  5-year  Reagan  defense  plan,  it 
will  be  useful  for  us  to  consider  some 
basic  themes  which  could  help  in  the 
development  of  a  positive,  bipartisan 
consensus  on  defense  spending  issues. 

First.  The  United  States  Is  In  a  better 
military  position  and  condition  than 
some  are  arguing.  The  problems  in  our 
military  force  structure  are  not  all  at- 
tributable to  President  Carter,  and  the 
sooner  we  quit  beating  that  horse,  the 
better  off  we  will  all  be.  At  the  same  time, 
I  wish  to  say  that  nothing  in  this  speech 
should  be  considered  an  apologia  for  the 
previous  administration.  I  simply  w  sh  to 
state  some  observable  facts.  Our  current 
military  problems  are  a  result  of  a  dis- 
affection of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
American  people  caused  by  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  the  precipitous  decline  in  de- 
fense spending  that  occurred  between 
1969  and  1976.  But  between  fiscal  years 
1976  and  1981.  DOD  total  obligational 
authority  rose  from  $96  billion  to  $178 
billion  in  current  dollars,  includes  fiscal 
year  1981  supplemental,  an  increase  of 
86  percent  in  current  dollars,  and  almost 
20  percent  in  constant  fiscal  year  1982 
dollars.  The  result  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  our  conventional  forces. 
Since  1975.  the  number  of  active  Army 
maneuver  battalions  has  increased  by 
more  than  10  percent:  the  modernization 
of  our  Navy  has  begun,  with  averaee  dis- 
placement and  shlp-for-shlp  capabilities 
of  new  vessels  increasing  steadily.  We 
will  add  over  50  cap'tal  ships  to  our  Navy 
between  now  and  1984.  The  Senate  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  average  shipbuild- 
ing time  is  around  5  years  now. 

The  point  should  be  made  again  and 
again  that  our  Navy  is  almost  twice  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
tonnage,  and  this  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious choice  on  our  part.  Major  strides 
have  also  been  made  In  the  moderniza- 
tion of  our  tactical  aircraft.  From  1975 
to  1980,  the  total  number  of  tactical  air- 
craft in  our  inventory  increased  from 
1,958  to  2,606.  Much  more  capable  F-16's. 
F-15's,  and  P-14's  are  replacing  older, 
technologically  outmoded  aircraft,  and 
soon  F-18's  and  AV-«B  VSTOL  aircraft 
will  be  entering  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
inventories.  Because  of  the  enormous 
lags  in  the  production  of  military  equip- 


ment, particularly  aircraft  and  ships, 
we  are  just  now  beginning  to  see  the 
payoffs  from  military  mvestment  deci- 
sions made  during  the  1977-80  period. 

The  final  defense  budget  submitted  by 
Secretary  Brown  called  for  a  steady  in- 
crease of  about  5  percent  aflnual  real 
growth  through  1986.  Total  expenditures 
under  that  budget  would  have  reached 
about  $1.3  trillion  in  current  dollars — 
$1.1  trillion  in  constant  dollars — hardly 
a  trivial  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Reagan  plan,  prior  to  his  call  for  a  $16 
billion  cut  over  the  next  3  years,  calls  for 
a  14.6-percent  real  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  about  7  percent  annual  growth 
from  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1986. 
That  works  out  to  about  $!  .5  trillion  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1982-86  period,  or 
about  S200  billion  more  than  President 
Carter  had  recommended. 

I  believe  this  administration  would  do 
well  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  Brown 
defense  budget  more  closely.  They  would 
find  that  it  was  carefully  crafted  to  gen- 
erate sustained  military  growth  without 
producing  huge  budget  deficits.  It  also 
recognized  and  sought  to  correct  the 
shortage  of  raw  materials  and  the  weak- 
ened state  of  our  Industrial  base,  partic- 
ularly at  the  subcontractor  level  and  that 
Is  where  the  bottlenecks  and  unaccept- 
able leadtimes  in  military  production 
have  caused  us  unnecessary  problems. 
However,  it  probably  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  terms  of  management  reform. 
The  new  administration  has  tackled  this 
persistent  and  difficult  problem  head  on. 
and  Deputy  Secretarj'  Carlucci's  31 -point 
reform  package,  especially  multiyear 
contracting  on  mature  systems,  should 
receive  bipartisan  endorsement  and  sup- 
port. But  if  the  President  should  propose 
to  stretch  out  procurement  of  F-15's. 
M-1  tanks,  and  guided  missile  frigates 
for  example,  it  would  be  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish. 

Also,  the  administration  should  use 
more  realistic  inflation  project-ons  in  its 
defense  budget  proposals.  Otherwise,  all 
the  management  and  procurement  plan- 
ning reforms  will  fall  victim  to  the 
stretchouts  and  cancellations  required 
to  adjust  to  the  shortfalls  created  when 
actual  inflation  exceeds  overly  optimistic 
projections. 

Second.  Defense  expenditures  should 
b2  targeted  at  improving  existing  forces 
and  not.  at  this  stage,  be  used  to  expand 
our  force  structure.  While  significant 
progress  in  force  modernization  has  been 
made  in  recent  years,  we  st'll  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  much  of  our  existing 
force  will  be  combat  readv.  Improve- 
ments in  force  readiness  will  occur  only 
if  DOD  makes  a  sustained  commitment 
to  fully  fund  readiness  programs  re- 
quired for  existing  and  newly  acquired 
weapons  systems,  and  to  correct  the 
serious  manpower  problems  afflicting  the 
services.  Attempts  to  expand  our  forces 
before  correcting  existing  deficiencies 
would  not  result  in  increased  military 
capabilities. 

On  the  contrary,  they  would  stretch 
personnel  resources  even  thinner,  out  the 
ooerations  and  maintenance  budget  in 
direct  competition  with  money  for  new 
procurement,    and    create    tremendous 
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pressure  for  reinstitution  of  the  draft. 
While  we  may  want  to  consider  bringing 
back  the  draft,  such  a  decision  should 
result  only  from  a  conscious  decision  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  not  be  forced 
upon  us  as  a  result  of  a  sudden  need 
to  man  the  ships  and  fill  the  new  divi- 
sions created  by  an  expanded  force 
structure. 

The  three  major  manpower  problems 
are  the  quality  of  the  recruits,  retention 
of  skilled  personnel,  and  the  decreasing 
difference  in  pay  between  ranks — so- 
called  pay  compression.  The  Jepsen-Exon 
targeted  pay  bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  week  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0, 
addresses  the  retention  and  pay  com- 
pression issues,  and  a  new  OI  bill  may 
help  attract  better  recruits. 

Until  the  numerical  strength  and  qual- 
ity of  our  military  personnel  have  im- 
proved, the  Army  should  shelve  its  plan 
to  add  2  more  divisions,  which  would  cost 
about  $14  billion  over  the  next  5  years, 
and  the  Navy  should  defer  increasing  the 
number  of  carrier  battle  groups  to  15. 
And  instead  of  creating  a  specially  des- 
ignated rapid  deployment  force,  DOD 
should  reconsider  whether  existing 
forces,  particularly  the  Marine  Corps, 
could  fill  the  role  at  considerably  less 
expense  and  organizational  complexity. 

Third.  Procurement  of  conventional 
weapons  should  be  guided  by  the  need 
to  create  a  high-low  force  mix  for  each 
service.  I  agree  with  the  notion  that  our 
most  sophisticated,  high-technology 
weapons  do  provide  us  with  force  multi- 
pliers which  partially  offset  the  niuneri- 
cal  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  But  if  cur- 
rent trends  continue,  the  pact  will  soon 
have  such  numerical  superiority  that 
Western  defenses  will  simply  be  over- 
whelmed. 

For  example,  according  to  a  recent 
DIA  report,  the  Soviet  Union  produced 
about  3,000  tanks,  5,500  other  armored 
vehicles,  and  1,300  fighter  planes  in  each 
year  of  the  past  5  years.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  produced 
about  one-fourth  as  many  tanks,  one- 
third  as  many  armored  vehicles,  and 
about  one-half  the  number  of  fighters 
as  the  Soviet  Union  in  1980. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  the 
Soviet  economy  or  the  reasons  why  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  this  disturbing 
production  advantage.  In  contrast  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  emphasized 
revolutionary  changes  in  weaponry  re- 
quiring long  leadtimes,  significant  re- 
search and  development  funding,  and 
high  unit  production  costs,  the  Soviets 
have  mass  produced  proven  weapon  de- 
signs, with  incremental  improvements 
made  only  when  there  is  a  clear  milltanr 
need. 

They  have  financed  this  system,  not 
with  any  recent  massive  jump  or  surge 
in  defense  spending,  as  is  constantly 
s\iggested,  but  by  an  imwavering  com- 
mitment that  has  allowed  them  to  In- 
crease their  defense  budget  in  real  terms 
by  about  3  to  4  percent  every  year  for 
the  last  two  decades. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  illustration  of  my 
point  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Warsaw 


Pact  have  not  engaged  in  any  big  surge, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  compar- 
ative table  showing  NATO  against  War- 
saw Pact  expenditures,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NATO  VERSUS  WARSAW  PACT  MILITARY  SPENDING  1970-79 
IBIIIions  of  1979  dollarsl 


NATO  ad- 

vantiM  over 
Warsaw 

Warsaw 

Year 

NATO 

Pact 

PKt 

1970. 

201.8 

149.5 

52.3 

1971... 

192.8 

153.7 

39.1 

1972. 

196.6 

159.4 

36.2 

1973 

190.9 

166.7 

24.2 

1974 

193.9 

173.4 

20.5 

1975... 

190.5 

178.6 

11.9 

1976. 

186.6 

186.2 

.4 

1977. 

193.5 

186.8 

6.7 

1978. 

195.4 

190.7 

4.7 

1979. 

205.6 

194.6 

11.0 

Total 

...        1,946.6 

1.739.6 

207.0 

Sources:  Fifurcs  lor  1970-78  are  (rom  "World  Military 
Eipendilures  anj  Arms  Transfers  196i-7j,"  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  ACDA  relies  on  CIA  estimates  ot 
Soviet  military  spending.  197j  lijures  are  from  "Departnient  of 
Defense  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1982." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  contrast,  our  pro- 
curement has  been  hampered  by 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  defense  budg- 
et. However,  our  basic  problem  has 
been  that  we  liav^  been  replacing  large 
numbers  of  older,  less  sophisticated 
equipment  with  fewer  numbers  of  ex- 
traordinarily expensive,  state-of-the- 
art  systems.  A-4  and  A-7  aircraft  are 
to  be  replaced  by  P-18's,  and  AV-8B's 
costing  $30  million  each:  M-48  and 
M60-A1  tanks  are  being  replaced  by 
M-1  tanks  that  cost  $3  million  each; 
F-105's  and  P-4's  are  being  replaced 
by  F-15's  at  $20  million  each  and 
F-16's  %i  $10  million  each. 

New  destroyers  now  cost  upward  of 
$800  million  a  piece,  and  a  new  carrier 
costs  $3  billion,  not  including  the  air- 
craft that  it  carries.  With  these  unit 
costs,  we  will  ntver  be  able  to  match 
Soviet  Inventories,  nor  should  we  try  to 
achieve  a  numerical  balance.  But  we 
should  signiflcaritly  ease  the  strain  by 
suDplementing  these  weapons  at  the 
high  end  of  the  technology  and  cost 
spectrum  with  larger  numbers  of  sim- 
pler weapons  at  the  lower  end  of  that 
scale. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  should 
consider  procuring  the  F-5G,  which  is 
more  than  a  match  for  all  but  the  Mig- 
25's  and  some  versions  of  the  Mig-27's, 
and  costs  less  than  $8  million;  and  the 
Navy  should  consider  supplementing 
its  high -cost  ships  with  surface -effect 
ships  and  diesel-clectrlc  submarines  in 
its  effort  to  increase  the  numerical  size 
of  the  active  fleet. 

Fourth.  With  regard  to  nuclear 
weapons,  we  should  establish  a  clear 
doctrine  and  taUor  procurement  to  flt 
our  strategic  objectives  rather  than 
letting  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  determine  our  strategy.  A  few 
programs,  such  as  improvements  in  the 
command,  control,  and  communication 
(C3)  system,  are  adaptable  to  a  num- 
ber of  nuclear  strategies. 


The  value  of  most  strategic  modern- 
ization proposals,  however,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  role  envisioned  for  the  var- 
ious components  of  the  nuclear  force. 
Before  proceeding  with  programs  that 
will  cost  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, we  need  to  address  some  funda- 
mental questions,  such  as:  Exactly 
how  vulnerable  is  the  land-based 
ICBM  force?  What  role  would  a 
manned  bomber  play  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change? What  is  the  basic  strategy 
that  would  imderlie  the  use  of  air. 
Ground,  and  sea-launched  cruise  mls- 
sUes?  What  would  be  the  strategic  im- 
plications if  the  Soviets  deployed  an 
ABM  system  in  response  to  a  US  de- 
cision to  do  so? 

Only  when  we  have  answers  to  these 
questions  will  we  be  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  all  the  force  modernization 
proposals  currently  before  us  on  the 
basis  of  their  strategic  merits. 

Fifth.  The  strategic  and  economic  ad- 
vantages of  arms  control  negotiations 
and  agreements  must  be  recognized,  and 
talks  should  start  immediately.  It  Is 
wishful  thinking  of  the  highest  order  to 
assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  sit 
back  and  wait  until  the  United  States 
regains  strategic  superiority.  Yet,  this  is 
precisdy  what  the  administration  has 
laid  down  as  a  precondition  for  the  re- 
sumption of  substantive  arms  control 
talks.  The  longer  SALT  II  languishes, 
the  more  likely  we  are -to  find  ourselves 
in  an  all-out  nuclear  arms  race,  a  race 
that  would  produce  the  combined  results 
of  a  disastrous  economy  and  a  greatly 
enhanced  probability  of  nuclear  war. 

We  should  look  at  all  arms  control 
negotiations — strategic,  theater  nuclear 
forces,  ABM,  and  regional  nuclear  or 
conventional  arms  limitations  discus- 
sions— as  opportimities  for  devising 
means  to  constrain  the  Soviets,  reduce 
the  economic  burden  of  military  spend- 
ing, and  increase  mutual  understanding. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  now 
been  in  ofBce  for  9  months,  and  if  there 
was  Mie  area  where  we  expected  the 
team  to  "hit  the  ground  mnning,"  it  was 
defense.  However,  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  still  waiting  to  be 
told  where  and  how  much  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  spend  on  defense.  We 
need  decisions,  action  and  more  infor- 
mation out  of  the  administration  if  we 
are  to  develop  and  mtiintaln  a  strong 
bipartisan  consensus  with  regard  to  de- 
fense issues.  For  example: 

Some  indication  of  what  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  do  concerning  the 
MX  missile, 

Decisions  on  the  B-1  and  Stealth 
bombers, 

An  announcement  concerning  whether 
the  administration  is  proposing  moving 
from  a  one  and  one-half  war  to  a  two  or 
two  and  one-half  war  strategy, 

A  5-year  shipbuilding  plan,  and 

Dates  for  the  initiation  of  both  theater 
and  strategic  nuclear  weapons  arms  con- 
trol discussions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  have  a  bipartisan  approach  on  de- 
fense, but  Congress  must  be  given  the 
Einswers  to  these  questions  and  more  if 
we  are  to  achieve  such  bipartisanship.  As 


the  old  adage  goes,  if  we  try  to  be  strong 
everywhere,  we  will  almost  surely  wind 
up  being  weak  everywhere,  a  result  we  all 
want  to  avoid. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DURSMBERGER).  Thc  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

SUPPORT  OF  A  FREE  AND 

demcx:ratic  greece 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  today  support  of  our 
country's  foreign  policy  toward  the  na- 
tion of  Greece,  and  my  strong  support 
of  a  free  and  democratic  Greece.  Given 
its  crucial  geopolitical  location  and  our 
mutual  security  interests,  Greece's  con- 
tinued close  relationship  in  the  NATO 
context  with  the  United  States  is  of 
vital  importance. 

Greece  and  the  United  States  are 
deeply  intertwined  nations.  Many  of 
America's  leading  citizens  are  of  Greek 
lineage.  The  essence  of  our  political  cul- 
tures are  the  same.  America's  system  of 
government  is  descended  from  that  of 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy. 

Over  500  years  before  Christ  was  bom, 
the  Greek  city-state  of  Athens  adopted 
a  constitution  that  set  the  parameters 
for  the  conduct  of  government,  much  as 
ours  does  today.  Their  government  was 
of  a  representative  nature,  the  citizenry 
entrusting  much  of  the  government's  de- 
cisionmaking authority  to  its  chosen 
representatives.  As  many  citizens  as  pos- 
sible were  permitted  to  take  an  active 
part  in  government,  with  no  discrimina- 
tion because  of  rank  or  wealth. 

Greece's  great  contributions  to  polit- 
ical thought  helped  make  America  what 
it  is  today.  A  continued  and  even  closer 
relationship  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican people  and  our  respective  govern- 
ments is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  Western  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  comment  also 
from  a  very  personal  standpoint,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Depression  our  family 
lived  in  Chicago,  HI.  My  father  had  lost 
his  position  as  a  banker  and  had  been 
out  of  work  for  some  time,  one  of  17 
million  Americans  who  just  simply,  after 
highly  productive  lives,  because  of 
economic  conditions  could  not  get  a  job. 
We  at  that  time  lived  in  a  two-flat  buUd- 
ing  in  Chicago.  The  owners  of  the  build- 
ing, a  Greek  family,  occupied  one  of  the 
apartments  and  we  the  other.  It  became 
apparent  that  we  were  not  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  our  rent. 

I  can  remember  my  father  approach- 
ing our  Greek  neighbors,  explaining  the 
circumstances,  indicating  that  he  would 
do  everything  he  possibly  could  to  pay 


the  rent  but  that  we  were  not  able  to 
make  the  payment  that  month  and  pos- 
sibly not  for  several  months  until  he 
got  back  on  his  feet  somehow. 

He  made  it  clear  that  at  any  time  they 
felt  we  Imd  to  be  evicted,  we  could  be 
evicted.  He  would  not  protest  at  all.  Our 
landlord  could  not  have  been  more 
understanding. 

But  over  a  period  of  time  the  situa- 
tion changed.  We  were  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. But  I  will  never  forget  as  long  as 
I  live  the  generosity,  the  friendship,  thc 
sympathy  of  that  Greek  family. 

Through  them,  through  the  years,  we 
learned  a  great  deal  about  Greek-Ameri- 
cans. Our  landlord  owned  a  restaurant 
on  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue.  With  them  and 
their  friends  we  engaged  in  many  of  the 
ceremonies,  such  as  at  the  begitming  of 
the  year  with  a  loaf  of  bread  in  which 
the  coins  were  placed,  and  we  saw  the 
affection  and  love  they  had  for  one  an- 
other and  the  pride  that  they  had  in 
their  traditions. 

So  when  my  wife  and  I  decided— just 
before  we  came  to  the  Senate — to  take 
our  children  on  a  trip,  we  chose  Greece 
and  took  a  boat  from  Greece  on  a  tour 
called  the  tour  of  antiquity.  Just  as  the 
Greeks  fanned  out  from  Athens,  then 
we  went  to  various  places  in  Africa  where 
Greeks  had  settled,  to  see  the  Greek 
ruins  and  study  them. 

On  the  ship  there  was  an  historian 
who  discussed  the  history  of  Greek 
civilization  and  its  growth  through  the 
years.  I  thought  that  was  a  good  way 
to  have  our  chUdren  better  understand 
the  cradle  of  democracy  and  the  great 
civilization  from  which  the  ideas  of  a 
free  people  had  come,  to  take  that  kind 
of  a  trip  and  see  through  their  own  eyes 
how  the  Greeks  had  taken  their  culture, 
their  architecture,  and  their  ideas  to 
other  countries. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  personal  emotion, 
as  well  as  a  personal  relationship  that  I 
have  had  with  the  Greek- American  com- 
munity in  Chicago  through  the  years, 
that  I  speak  today.  They  have,  as  a 
people,  contributed  immensely  to  the 
strength  of  American  life. 

They  are  industrious,  hard  working, 
and  resourceful.  They  are  wonderful 
Americans. 

But  the  great  beauty  of  this  country  is, 
as  the  symbol  says  on  our  coin,  "E  Pluri- 
bus  Unum,"  "Out  of  Many,  One."  Of 
many  peoples,  cultures,  background, 
languages,  we  are.  when  we  are  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  one  people. 
But  we  never  forget  our  heritages,  nor 
would  we  want  to,  because  they  contrib- 
ute to  the  greatness  of  this  country. 

That  Is  the  strength  of  this  Nation  and 
it  is  why  we  can  be  and  should  be  a  tre- 
mendous symbol  to  the  world. 

So  as  Greece  engages  in  its  struggles, 
as  we  look  at  the  problems  it  has  faced  in 
CTyprus,  and  other  problems,  we  value 
their  contribution  to  our  common  de- 
fense. We  value  their  contribution  to 
NATO.  Greece  is  an  area  vital  to  the  se- 
curity and  peace  of  the  free  world. 


Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Greece  and  to 
its  people,  and  to  the  support  that  we  in 
the  United  States  of  America  maintain 
toward  a  free  and  democratic  Greece. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  European  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign RelaticHis  and  as  a  frloid  of  Greece, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  re- 
affirming the  U.8.  support  for  Greek 
democracy  and  for  the  warm  and  friend- 
ly relationship  between  the  American 
and  Greek  peoples. 

Greece  and  the  United  States  share 
many  values,  ideals,  and  aspirations.  We 
also  face  common  challenges  and  dan- 
gers, 'nirough  even  closer  cooperation 
and  understanding,  we  can  meet  these 
challenges  and  dangers  together  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  provides  the  best 
framcworic  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Greece  in  harmony  with  our  other 
allies  to  safeguard  and  maintain  the 
ideals  of  democracy  formulated  for  the 
first  time  in  ancient  Greece. 

Tae  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece  is  of  benefit  to  both 
our  countries  and  both  our  peoples. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes). 
who  can  speak  with  even  greater  wisdom 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  about 
Greek  democracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B«r. 
HuKFHRET ) .  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  yield- 
ing. I  commend  him,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lttgar)  for  their 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  statements 
about  Greek  democracy  and  about  the 
close  ties  which  have  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  from  the  very 
early  years  of  our  Republic. 

As  the  distinguished  Senators  pointed 
out,  Greece  and  our  own  country  share 
a  common  political  tradition.  Greece  is 
truly  the  cradle  of  democracy.  The  very 
principle  and  premises  upon  which  our 
own  democracy  rests  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  political  system,  which  was 
evolved  so  many  years  ago  and  which 
was  the  first  to  place  such  great  em- 
phasis on  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual, his  responsibility  for  self-govern- 
ance, and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
determine  his  own  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States- 
Greek  ties  have  grown  stronger  and  ma- 
tured over  the  past  two  centuries.  There 
are  literally  millicHis  of  Americans  of 
Greek  heritage  who  while  deeply  com- 
mitted to  this  Nation  and  to  building  the 
strength  of  America,  at  the  same  time 
recall  with  pride  and  remain  close  to 
their  Hellenic  heritage  and  traditioos. 
Greek-Americans  in  this  country  have 
prospered  and.  in  the  course  of  prosper- 
ing, have  worked  to  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  to 
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deepen  the  values  upon  which  this  Re- 
public is  based. 

This  is  especially  true  where  educa- 
tion is  concerned.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  according  to  U.S.  Census  data, 
in  the  early  years  of  Greek  immigration 
into  this  country,  Greeks  ranlced  18th 
out  of  24  nationalities  in  median  edu- 
cational attainments.  Yet  in  one  genera- 
tion, through  the  tremendous  emphasis 
placed  upon  education  by  Greek-Ameri- 
can families  and  the  response  of  the 
children  of  those  families,  they  have 
moved  to  the  point  of  now  being  No.  1 
amongst  American  ethnic  groups  where 
median  educational  achievement  is  con- 
cerned. This  sharpening  of  skills  and 
abilities  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  results  are  evident 
in  the  enormous  contribution  which 
Greek-Americans  have  made  to  science, 
to  the  arts,  to  the  professions  and  to 
business,  to  the  academic  world  and  to 
government  and,  indeed,  to  all  walks  of 
our  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  deep  friendship  and 
respect  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  of  course,  has  been  reflected  par- 
ticularly in  congressional  attitudes  over 
the  years  toward  Greece  and  toward  In- 
dependence and  freedom  in  that  country. 
Among  the  first  Members  of  Congress  to 
speak  out  In  support  of  the  ideals  of  the 
1821  Greek  revolution,  by  which  Greece 
first  won  its  Independence,  was  Daniel 
Webster,  a  Member  of  this  august  body. 
That  close  tie  has  continued  into  our 
own  time.  Greece,  suffering  under  a 
brutal  wartime  occupation,  remained  a 
steadfast  ally. 

Subsequent  to  World  War  n,  Presi- 
dent Truman  proposed  and  Congress 
adopted  a  broad  program  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Greece  at  a 
time  when  Greece  was  faced  with  very 
severe  threats  to  its  freedom.  Congress 
was  very  strongly  supportive  of  that 
program. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  again 
emphasized  the  importance  of  demo- 
cratic freedoms  and  civil  liberties  In 
Greece,  and  has  sought  to  maintain  a 
close  working  alliance  and  relationship 
with  that  country.  Congressional  spokes- 
men expressed  strong  opposition  to  the 
denial  of  freedom  by  the  colonel's  junta. 
Most  recently  Congress  has  sought  peace 
and  justice  on  Cyprus  following  the  Tur- 
kish aggression  in  the  summer  of  1974. 

Mr.  President.  Greece  has  been  of 
enormous  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States,  a  close  ally  in  both  world 
wars.  It  occupies  a  unique  strategic  geo- 
graphic position  in  the  world.  The  United 
States-Greek  relationship  is  based  both 
on  mutual  strategic  interests  and  on  a 
shared  respect  for  the  Western  values 
that  we  hold  so  important — Indeed 
Greece  is  the  source  of  so  much  of 
Western  values.  This  is  a  friendship  rest- 
ing uDon  shared  history,  shared  values, 
and  shared  interests. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  stressing  the  warmth 
and  strength  of  the  friendship  between 
the  two  countries,  underscoring  particu- 
larly the  importance  of  shared  demo- 
cratic values  to  that  friendship,   and 


commending  the  Greek  people  for  mak- 
ing democracy  work  in  the  land  which 
even  today  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  cradle  of  democracy. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Percy) 
for  his  very  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
remarks  and  for  initiating  the  discus- 
sion on  a  very  important  topic. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague. 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach consideration  of  the  Intema- 
t  onal  Security  and  Development  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1981.  it  is  appropriate  to 
review  the  traditionally  close  ties  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Greece  and  the 
United  States. 

Events  in  Greece  have  always  had  a 
special  significance  for  Americtms  and 
Western  Europeans  because  the  legacy 
of  Greece  has  transcended  national 
boundaries  and  given  life  to  Western 
civilization  for  more  than  2.000  years. 
Ancient  Greece  produced  a  people  as 
gifted  and  innovative  as  any  in  history. 
As  the  originators  of  political  democracy, 
the  Greeks  gave  the  world  an  institution 
that  has  inspired  enhghtened  govern- 
ments for  centuries.  Indeed  in  every  area 
of  human  accomplishment — science, 
philosophy,  art.  architecture,  medicine, 
literature— we  find  our  heritage  In  the 
Golden  Age  of  Greece.  Much  of  what  is 
best  in  modem  society  had  its  origins  in 
Greece.  In  that  sense,  we  are  all  heirs  to 
the  Greek  tradition. 

Americans  have  long  recognized  our 
debt  and  close  ties  to  the  people  of 
Greece.  When  the  Greeks  rose  up  against 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1821,  Americans, 
fresh  from  their  victorious  struggle  for 
indeoendence,  also  rose  up  in  sympathy 
for  the  gallant  freedom  fighters. 

Ministers  and  politicians  delivered 
sermons  and  speeches,  legislatures 
passed  resolutions  of  solidarity  with  the 
Greek  people,  money  was  raised  to  sup- 
port the  Greek  cause,  and  many  Ameri- 
cans even  left  their  homes  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  join  the  Greek  patriots. 

Since  achieving  their  independence, 
the  Greek  people  have  faced  powerful 
threats  to  their  freedom  and  sovereignty. 
In  just  the  last  40  years,  they  have  en- 
dured two  invasions.  4  years  of  harsh 
military  occupation,  a  bitter  civil  war 
supported  by  Soviet-backed  regimes  out- 
side Greek  borders,  and  7  years  of 
dictatorship. 

Each  time,  the  democratic  impulse  and 
fierce  independence  of  the  Greek  people 
have  reasserted  themselves,  and  the 
challenge  has  been  met  successfully. 

Throughout  the  past  160  years,  the 
strong  bonds  of  friendship  forged  be- 
tween the  people  of  Greece  and  America 
during  the  Greek  war  for  independence 
have  grown  steadily  stronger.  Our  two 
nations  fought  side  by  side  as  allies  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war 
and  became  permanent  partners  when 
Greece  joined  NATO  in  1951.  Marshall 
plan  aid  helped  Greece  rebuild  its  war- 
torn  economy,  and  the  Truman  doctrine 
assisted  the  Greek  people  in  turning  back 
a  determined  Communist  threat. 


Just  as  this  American  aid  has  been  im- 
portant to  Greece,  the  contribuUons  of 
Greeks  in  the  United  States  have  en- 
riched American  life.  Greeks  have  played 
a  key  role  in  American  history  since  the 
early  European  explorations. 

Greeks  in  America  have  compiled  dis- 
tinguished records  in  the  arts,  politics, 
business,  and  the  professions.  Many 
groups  have  come  to  America  in  search 
of  economic  opportunity,  but  none  has 
exceeded  the  achievements  of  the  in- 
novative, resourceful  Greek-Americans 
Greeks  helped  to  build  modem,  indus- 
trial America,  and  Greek  workers  and 
businessmen  continue  to  be  prominent  in 
our  Nation's  economic  life.  Greek  insti- 
tutions— churches,  newspapers,  fraternal 
and  community  organizations — have 
strengthened  the  Greek -American  com- 
munity and  helped  to  preserve  the  values 
of  Greek  culture. 

Today.  Greece  occupies  a  position  of 
critical  importance  to  Westem  security. 
Increasing  adventurism  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  proxies  combined  with  the 
Soviet  naval  buildup  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  instability  in  the  Middle  East 
have  dramatically  increased  the  impor- 
tance of  NATO's  southem  fiank  in  recent 
years. 

Located  strategically  along  the  shores 
of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Greece 
guards  the  lifeline  over  which  Middle 
Eastern  oil  fiows  to  Westem  Europe. 
Greece  also  blocks  the  land  route  be- 
tween the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Together  with  Turkey,  Greece  stands 
as  the  Westem  outpost  closest  to  a  Soviet 
strike  against  the  oilfields  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  At  a  time  when  U.S.  naval  force 
reductions  have  significantly  affected  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
NATO  strategic  planning  must  take  into 
account  the  new  realities  along  its  south- 
em  flank  as  well  as  the  AlUance's  ex- 
panded requirements  in  the  Middle  East. 

Greece  must  play  a  key  role  in  the 
security  posture  of  the  West.  As  Adm. 
William  J.  Crowe.  Commander  in  Chief 
of  Allied  Forces  in  Southem  Europe  as- 
serted earlier  this  year.  NATO  "must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  loss  to  the  Soviets  of 
even  a  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
could  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Alliance." 

For  these  reasons.  Greece's  agreement 
to  resume  full  military  partnership  in 
NATO  and  Greek  entry  into  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  are  among 
the  most  positive  developments  of  recent 
months. 

Just  as  importantly.  Greece  and  Tur- 
key have  begun  to  reach  agreements  on 
some  of  the  issues  concerning  rights  in 
the  Aegean  Sea.  The  continuing  rivalry 
between  these  two  NATO  allies  remains  a 
cause  for  serious  concem.  but  we  should 
all  be  encouraged  by  the  accords  that 
have  already  been  reached  and  the 
promise  of  future  progress.  At  a  time 
when  greater  efforts  are  required  of  all 
members  of  NATO,  it  is  imperative  that 
both  Greece  and  Turkey  participate  as 
full,  cooperating  partners  in  the  Alliance. 

All  of  these  developments— entry  into 
the  Common  Market,  reintegration  Into 
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the  NATO  military  organization,  nego- 
tiations with  Turkey— together  with  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  de- 
mocracy and  Improved  relations  with  the 
united  States  strengthen  the  Western 
Alliance  and  demonstrate  the  huge 
strides  taken  by  Greece  in  recent  years. 
In  the  coming  months,  new  diallenges 
must  be  faced,  and  close  cooperation  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  vital.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  that  we  will 
consider  shortly  includes  substantial  mil- 
itary assistance  for  Greece.  This  assist- 
ance will  strengthen  the  partnership  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States  and 
enhance  Greece's  critical  role  in  NATO.* 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OP    UNIITD    STATES-OMECE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting 
that  today  we  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  our  ties  to  Greece  and  to  the 
Greek  people.  I  am  sure  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  the  impressive  contributions  made  by 
psople  of  Greek  heritage  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  cultural  tradition 
and.  indeed,  to  the  development  of 
Westem  civilization  itself. 

Today,  however.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  focus  not  on  the  past  con- 
tributions of  Greece  and  her  people  to 
our  way  of  life,  but  rather  to  emphasize 
the  bright  future  for  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  observe 
that  Greece  Is  now  fully  reintegrated 
into  the  NATO  military  command  struc- 
ture. The  strategic  importance  of  Greece 
to  the  Westem  Alliance  can  hardly  be 
overstated.  Our  close  relations  and  our 
mutual  efforts  to  enhance  Greek  secu- 
rity extend  back  over  35  years,  and  pre- 
date the  formation  of  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance itself.  I  believe  it  is  most  noteworthy 
that  all  existing  agreements  and  ar- 
rangements between  the  United  States 
and  Greece,  some  dating  to  as  far  back 
as  1953,  are  still  in  force  and  are  serving 
both  countries  well. 

We  have  recently  been  involved  in 
negotiations  concerning  the  future  status 
of  U.S.  bases  in  Greece.  These  bases 
serve  important  U.S.  and  NATO  inter- 
ests, and  their  existence  reemphasizes 
the  importance  of  Greece  to  the  stra- 
tegic framework  of  the  Alliance.  These 
negotiations  are  currently  suspsnded, 
and  when  they  resume  I  am  confident 
that  the  remaining  outstanding  Issues 
will  be  resolved.  I  am  certain  that  an 
agreement  which  respects  Greek  sover- 
eignty fully  and  which  fosters  further 
cooperation  in  defense  matters  can  be 
reached. 

We  will  undoubtedly  face  a  number  of 
additional  critical  issues  in  the  coming 
years,  issues  affecting  the  immediate 
region  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe 
as  a  whole.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us 
who  value  the  contributions  made  by 
Greece  to  Westem  security  and  who 
hope  for  even  closer  relations  in  the 
future  will  work  hard  to  insure  that  U.S. 
policy  contributes  to  that  objective. 
Similarly,  I  am  confident  that  the  long 

tradition  of  cooperation  between  Greece 

and  the  United  States  will  enable  us  to 


overcome  any  minor  diflQculties  and  to 
work  together  to  build  a  peaceful  and 
stable  future. 

UNrTEO  STATES  RELATIONS  WITH  GREECE : 
FRIENDSHIP   AND    COOPERATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  country's  longstanding 
friendship  with  Greece.  For  many  years, 
the  United  States  and  Greece  have  en- 
joyed a  relationship  characterized  by 
warmth,  friendship,  mutual  cooperation 
and  support.  Our  people  share  a  common 
devotion  to  democratic  ideals  and  indi- 
vidual freedoms.  Indeed,  America's 
democratic  system  of  government  is  de- 
scended from  that  of  the  Greeks. 

American  citizens  of  Greek  ancestry 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  Im- 
portant contributions  to  our  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  development.  The 
close  ties  between  the  people  of  Greece 
and  the  Greek-American  community 
help  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  our 
two  nations. 

On  many  occasions.  Greece  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  loyal  and  reliable  ally  of 
the  United  States.  Greece  has  fought 
with  distinction  at  the  side  of  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
Greece's  contribution  to  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers In  World  War  II  was  enormous  both 
in  human  terms — 9  percent  of  the  entire 
Greek  population  sacrificed  their  lives 
during  the  war — and  in  its  impact  on  the 
Allied  effort. 

Greece's  defeat  of  Mussolini  provided 
the  Allied  forces  with  their  first  victory. 
The  extraordinary  German  paratrooper 
losses  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  citi- 
zens on  the  island  of  Crete  caused  Hitler 
to  eliminate  massive  airdrops  from  his 
war  strategy.  Many  experts  credit 
Greece's  interruption  of  Hitler's  time- 
table as  the  reason  that  his  troops  moved 
into  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  winter.  This 
move  contributed  to  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  the  Nazis.  Enirlng  the  Korean  war. 
Greece  contributed  nearly  1.000  troops 
to  the  United  Nations  effort  on  behalf 
of  freedom  and  defeat  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  its  support  for  Greece  as 
well.  In  1946.  the  United  States  began  to 
send  economic  aid  to  help  rebuild  Greece 
after  World  War  n.  Under  the  Truman 
doctrine,  vital  military  assistance  to 
Greece  began.  American  economic  ar^ 
military  assistance  enabled  Greece  to 
effectively  prevent  the  expansion  of  Com- 
munist infiuence  and  to  maintain  Greece 
as  the  cradle  of  democracy. 

The  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  supported  the 
continuation  of  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Greece  imtil  the  military  jimtai 
usurped  the  demo:ratically  elected  gov- 
ernment of  Greece  in  1967.  At  that  time 
and  until  civilian  government  and  demo- 
cratic processes  were  restored  in  Greece 
in  1974.  Members  of  Congress  stood  in 
support  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Greek  people  and  in  opposition  to  the 
undemocratic  policies  of  the  junta. 

During  the  7  years  of  the  military  re- 
gime in  Greece.  I  vigorously  opposed  the 
junta  and  called  for  a  return  to  con- 


stitutional government.  I  also  urged  the 
U.S.  Government  to  embark  upon  a  re- 
view of  American  policy,  to  end  its  im- 
questioned  support  of  the  military  re- 
gime, and  to  support  the  democratic 
elements  in  Greece.  The  restoration  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government  in 
Greece  in  1974  was  a  development  wel- 
comed by  the  American  people  and 
Members  of  Congress,  myself  among 
them. 

With  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus. 
the  U.S.  Congress  demonstrated  its  sup- 
port for  Cypriot  Greeks  by  Imposing  an 
embargo  on  arms  to  Turkey.  I  vigorously 
opposed  lifting  that  embargo  and  sup- 
ported the  many  efforts  to  resolve  the 
conflict  between  our  two  NATO  allies, 
Greece  and  Turkey,  over  the  Cyprus  is- 
sue and  the  Greek-Turkish  dispute  in 
the  Aegean  Sea. 

The  United  States  also  provided,  at 
my  urging,  assistance  to  Greek  Cypriot 
refugees.  The  close  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Greece  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  which  accommo- 
dates U.S.  and  Greek  interests  in  the 
operation  of  American  military  bases  on 
Greek  territory. 

By  joining  NATO  and  the  European 
Community,  Greece  has  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  Westem  defense  and 
democratic  values.  Geographically, 
Greece  plays  an  important  role  in  NATO 
strategy  for  the  defense  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  insuring  the  integrity  of 
NATO's  southeastem  flank.  By  virtue  of 
its  position  and  facilities,  the  island  of 
Crete  provides  effective  control  of  East- 
West  air-and-sea  communications  to  Is- 
rael, Egypt,  and  the  Middle  East.  Po- 
litically, Greece,  today,  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  freedom  and  democracy  for  those 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  which  are 
positioned  on  Its  borders. 

Mr.  President,  the  contributions 
which  Greece  has  made  and  continues  to 
make  to  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
democratic  values  must  not  go  uimo- 
ticed.  The  mutual  ties  and  interests  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece  are 
many  and  far  reaching.  In  the  past,  w- 
have  been  able  to  build  upon  these  bonds 
to  develop  a  strong  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship.  It  is  my  fondest  hope 
that  the  dedication  to  cooperation  and 
spirit  of  friendship  characteristic  of 
United  States  relations  with  Greece  will 
continue  as  we  move  through  the  decade 
of  the  I980's  and  beyond. 

A    STRONG   VJB.-CM.tXX.  RELATIONSHIP 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing deep  support  for  strong  United  States 
relations  with  Greece.  Greece  has  been  a 
strong  and  true  ally  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  made  major  contributions  to 
America  and  the  West  through  its  civili- 
zation, through  its  tradition  of  democra- 
cy, and  through  new  generations  of 
Greek  Americans. 

By  successfully  reforming  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  1965.  we  were  able  to 
raise  the  annual  number  of  eUgible 
Greek  immigrants  from  308  to  20.000.  I 
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tsJce  pride  in  this  achievement.  Oreek 
Americans  helped  to  make  this  country 
great  in  the  past,  and  will  help  to  make 
it  great  In  the  future. 

We  care  deeply  about  the  future  of 
Qreece  and  the  Oreek  people,  and  we 
should  support  both  their  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  their  aspirations  of  social 
and  economic  justice.  Oiu-  national  in- 
terest, and  the  international  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  eastern  Mediterrane- 
an, demand  a  more  active  American  role 
in  settling  conflicts  between  Qreece  and 
Turkey  over  the  Aegecm  Sea  and  over 
Cyprus. 

What  is  needed  is  a  lasting  political 
settlement  based  on  the  legitimate  rights 
of  both  the  Turkish  minority  and  the 
Greek  majority  in  Cyprus,  a  solution  that 
addresses  both  the  constitutional  issues 
and  the  territorial  disputes  in  a  just  and 
viable  manner.  Such  a  solution  is  long 
overdue.  I  call  on  the  administration  to 
play  an  active  role,  without  delay,  to  help 
bring  lasting  peace  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

In  addition,  America  welcomes  Greece's 
renewed  participaUon  in  NATO,  which 
strengthens  our  collective  stability  and 
security  by  bolstering  the  alliance's 
southern  flank  against  the  Wto^aw  Pact. 
The  United  States  should  strongly  sup- 
port continued,  full  Greek  participation 
in  NATO  and  should  maintain  a  balance 
in  our  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  I  care  deeply  about  the 
people  of  Greece  and  about  the  continued 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  na- 
tions. It  is  in  our  mutual  interests  to 
build  upon  the  friendship  which  charac- 
terizes our  relationship  today,  and  which 
holds  so  much  promise  for  the  future. 

UNlrXD    STATU-CRXXK    ULATIONSHIP:     A    COM- 
MON HXUTAGX  AND  STAUNCH  ALUXS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
PiRCY)  for  organizing  this  colloquy  on 
the  importance  we  attach  to  Greece, 
both  as  a  strategic  ally  and  as  an  historic 
friend. 

As  the  Senator  who  led  the  fight  to  lift 
the  arms  embargo  against  Turkey,  im- 
posed in  the  aftermath  of  the  last  Cy- 
prus crisis,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  importance  I  attach  to 
Greece  as  a  friend  and  ally. 

We,  as  Americans,  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  influence  Greek  political 
thought  played  in  the  establishment  of 
our  own  democracy.  More  than  500  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  the  city  state  of 
Athens  formulated,  and  adopted,  a  con- 
stitution which  laid  out  the  parameters 
for  the  conduct  of  government  A  rep- 
rraentative  democracy  was  established 
whereby  much  of  the  government's  de- 
cisionmaking authority  was  entrusted  by 
its  citizenry  to  chosen  representatives 

In  390  B.C.,  Aristophanes  first  exer- 
cteed  the  political  right  that  Americans 
cherish  so  much  today— the  right  of  dis- 
sent, or  to  publicly  criUcize  governmen- 
tal policies.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
turned  to  ancient  Greece,  studied  its 
democraUc  pohtical  thought,  analyzed  It 
debated  it,  and  determined  that  our  basic 


constitutional  principles  should  be  based 
upon  a  foundation  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  we  owe  much  to 
Greece  as  the  cradle  of  modem  day  dem- 
ocratic poUtical  thought. 

To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  somewhat 
tragic  that  America  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  major  waves  of  Greek  immi- 
gration until  1900.  We  had  adopted  and 
refined  ancient  Greek  political  thought 
to  fit  oiu*  needs  for  representational 
government.  Yet  it  was  not  until  1900 
that  the  first  wave  of  Greeks  came  to 
this  country,  enriching  our  already  di- 
verse culture.  These  new  citizens,  ambi- 
tious and  hardworking,  moved  quickly 
up  the  ladder  in  this  country.  Through 
their  extraordinary  drive  and  adaptabil- 
ity, Greek-Americans  fast  became  very 
successful  in  this  Nation. 

According  to  our  own  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus data,  the  first  Greeks  who  became 
U.S.  citizens  ranked  18th  among  24  na- 
tionalities in  their  median  educational 
attainment.  However,  their  children 
have  accomplished  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive feats  of  any  group  of  people  in 
the  world.  They  quickly  rose  to  the  top 
and  now  rank  at  the  top  among  Ameri- 
can ethnic  nationalities  in  median  edu- 
cational attainment.  Today,  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  Greek -Americans 
throughout  this  Nation  playing  major 
roles  in  their  communities,  cities,  and 
States. 

The  interrelationship  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  and  those  of  the  United 
States  is  crucial  to  an  understanding  of 
the  remarkable  suoport  each  nation  has 
provided  for  the  other  during  their  times 
of  need.  It  behooves  our  countries  to  con- 
tinue this  critical  relationship. 

But  the  history  of  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Greece  goes  be- 
yond our  common  democratic  heritage 
and  the  cultural  enrichment  that  Greek 
immigrants  have  brought  to  this  country. 
Greece  is  also  very  strategically  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States.  Lying  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
the  land  mass  and  isles  of  Greece  con- 
stitute the  geographical  link  between 
Italy  to  the  West  and  Turkey  to  the 
East.  It  is  al-o  a  bridge  between  the  con- 
tinents of  Ehirope,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Thus,  Greece  is  pivotal  to  the  defense 
of  both  Turkey  and  Italy.  Whoever  con- 
trols Greece  can  isolate  Turkey  and  out- 
flank Italy.  Greece  insures  the  strategic 
integrity  of  NATO's  southeastern  flank 
and  provides  early  warning  and  air  de- 
fense coverage  for  allied  naval  forces 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Greek  Islands  dotting  the 
Aegean  form  successive  defense  lines 
against  an  attack  from  the  North,  ef- 
fectively denying  Mediterranean  access 
to  a  hostile  force. 

By  virtue  of  its  central  position.  Its 
splendid  natural  harbor  of  Suda  Bay, 
and  its  military  airport  facilities,  the  Is- 
land of  Crete  can  effectively  control 
East-West  air  and  sea  communications 
to  Israel,  Egypt,  and  the  oil  rich  Middle 
East. 

There  are  numerous  considerations  in 
looking  at  the  strategic  assets  Greece 
brings  to  the  NATO  alliance  and  I  shall 


not  go  into  every  one  in  detail  here.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  crux  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
disappointed  that  no  agreement  has  been 
achieved  on  the  future  of  U.S.  bases  in 
Greece.  These  bases  serve  both  United 
States  and  Oreek  interests. 

I  urge  that  we  move  expeditiously  to 
resolve  the  impasse  in  these  negotiations 
and  conclude  the  agreement  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  America's  foreign  policy  to- 
ward Greece  should  be  as  supportive  as 
possible.  Greece  has  been  an  unswerving 
ally  in  all  major  international  confron- 
tations, and  we  should  recognize  the  sac- 
riflces  we  have  made  together.  It  is  now 
time  to  cement  that  relationship  once 
again  with  a  base  agreement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
statement.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has 
a  greater  reverence  for  the  Constitution 
of  his  own  country  and  the  democratic 
process,  who  practices  it  as  an  art  and  a 
science  more  diligently,  and  who  contrib- 
utes, year  after  year,  more  to  the  work- 
ing of  this  process  In  our  country  to  pay 
tribute,  as  he  has,  with  others  of  our 
colleagues,  to  the  cradle  of  democracy. 
Greece,  and  the  strength  of  the  Greek 
people,  particularly  as  they  approach 
another  election  in  their  country.  I  know 
we  all  very  much  appreciate  the  words 
expressed  so  eloquently  by  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator  Robert 
C.  Btrd.  of  the  great  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
his  very  generous  remarks. 

GKEXX-AMXaiCAN    nilKNDSatP 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  enduring 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece.  As  a  nation,  we  trace  our  history 
back  4,000  years  to  the  city-states  of 
Greece  where  the  idea  of  democracy  was 
bom.  The  word  Itself  comes  from  the 
Greek  language,  meaning  "rule  of  the 
people." 

But  perhaps  even  more  important  than 
this  rich  cultural  and  philosophical  herit- 
age is  the  rich  contribution  to  American 
life  and  society  that  has  been  made  by 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  of 
Greek  ancestry.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  desperate  conditions  in  Greece 
coupled  with  the  opportunities  available 
in  the  United  States  brought  thousands 
of  Greeks  to  our  shores.  During  these 
early  years,  nearly  one  in  four  Greek 
males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45  left 
Greece  for  America. 

Although  those  first  Greek  immigrants 
by  and  large  had  very  low  educational 
levels — in  fact,  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion was  one  of  the  major  incentives  for 
leaving  their  homeland— they  brought 
with  them  skills,  energy  and  a  zest  for 
life  that  enabled  them  to  quickly  improve 
the  condition  of  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Today  many  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens  are  of  Greek  ancestry.  William 
Tavoulareas,  president  of  Mobil  Oil,  and 
John  Brademas.  an  eight-term  Con- 
gressman who  is  now  president  of  New 
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York  Univers'.ty  are  just  two  among  the 
thousands  of  Greek -Americans  making 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional life. 

Yet  even  third  generation  Greek- 
Americans  have  not  forgotten  their  an- 
cestral origins.  The  ties  between  the 
Greek-American  communities  in  this 
country  and  the  people  of  Greece  remain 
extraordinarily  strong.  Despite  ups  and 
downs  in  the  political  fortunes  of  Greece, 
the  peoples  of  both  our  countries  have 
remained  true  to  the  common  values  that 
we  have  both  inherited  from  ancient 
Greece. 

Greece  and  the  United  States  fought 
side  bv  side  in  both  world  wars.  Over 
603,000  Greeks  died  fighting  in  World 
War  n.  In  a  nation  of  only  7  million, 
that  equates  to  fully  9  percent  of  the 
population. 

After  World  War  n,  Greece  stood  up 
to  and  defeated  the  Soviet-backed  Com- 
munist efforts  to  take  over  the  country. 
The  valor  of  the  Greek  patriots  was  such 
as  to  prompt  President  Truman  to  re- 
verse the  drift  of  U.S.  policy  and  make 
a  firm  stand  against  the  advance  of 
Soviet  power  Into  the  strategic  Middle 
East. 

In  the  Korean  war,  the  valor  of  the 
Greek  troops  was  legendary. 

Todav  Greeco  still  guards  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO  by  spending  about  32  per- 
cent of  its  national  budeet  and  nearly  6 
percent  of  its  GNP  on  defense.  Nothing 
could  show  more  clearlv  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  Greece  to  defend 
the  values  we  hold  in  common. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  a  close  and  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. In  addition  to  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship rooted  in  cultural  and  historical  af- 
finities, Greece  has  great  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  Western  security  system. 
In  addition  to  its  geographical  location, 
the  great  shipping  resources  of  Greece 
which  are  the  third  largest  in  the  world, 
would  be  critical  to  the  allied  effort  in 
an  emergency. 

This  is  why  we  must  not  let  misunder- 
standings or  technical  disputes  stand  In 
the  way  of  strengthening  our  ties.  I 
would,  hope,  for  example,  that  our  two 
countries  could  soon  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences over  new  U.S.  bases  agreement. 
And  I  would  hope  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment could  continue  its  strong  economic 
support  for  Greece. 

Regardless  of  the  issue  of  the  day, 
however,  I  know  that  solidarity  between 
the  people  of  Greece  and  America  will 
persist  in  their  unbreakable  bonds  of 
friendship. 

GREECE   AND    AMERICA 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  today  in  support  of  the 
foreign  aid  package  to  Greece.  Being  of 
Greek  descent  myself,  I  can  appreciate 
the  close  bonds  shared  by  Greece  and 
America  In  many  aspects  of  our  societies. 

Greek  American  political  traditions  are 
closely  bonded  by  shared  democracies. 
The  interrelationships  of  the  Greek  and 
American  people  runs  very  deep.  The  es- 
sence of  a  nation  is  in  its  people  and 


many  of  our  historic  and  cultural  ties 
with  Greece  reflect  common  democratic 
ideals. 

In  1900,  the  United  States  welcomed 
many  Greek  immigrants  In  what  was 
Greece's  major  exodus.  One  In  every  four 
Greek  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
45  departed  for  the  United  States.  These 
immigrants  became  intermingled  In  U.S. 
society  as  shoemakers,  drycleaners,  and 
restaurateurs.  My  grandfather  was  one 
of  these  pioneers  searching  for  a  new  life 
in  America. 

Greek  families  retained  the  tradition 
of  the  strong  nuclear  family,  with  close 
ties  to  their  relatives  in  Greece. 

Education  has  always  been  Important 
to  the  Greek  family  as  evidenced  by  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  figures  this  year  ranking 
the  children  of  Greeks  flrst  In  median 
educational  attainment  among  ethnic 
groups. 

Greece  and  the  United  States  have 
mutual  defense  and  security  Interests. 
We  cannot  underestimate  the  strategic 
Importance  of  Greece  as  a  member  of 
NATO,  as  a  location  for  U.S.  military 
bases,  and  as  a  power  In  the  Aegean. 
This  year.  Greece  aUocated  32  percent 
of  Its  national  budget  and  6  percent  of  Its 
GNP  to  defense. 

From  1946  to  1976,  the  United  States 
appropriated  over  $4  billion  in  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Greece.  From  1977 
to  the  present  we  have  allocated  an  addi- 
tional $825.3  million  in  military  grants, 
credits,  and  guarantees  to  Greece.  For 
fiscal  year  1982  I  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
add  $20  million  to  the  administration's 
military  aid  request  of  $260  million.  I  will 
strongly  support  the  foreign  aid  Increases 
that  have  been  added  to  the  adminis- 
tration's request  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

I  also  strongly  urge  the  administration 
to  recognize  Greek  concerns  regarding 
American  bases  in  Greece  so  that  an 
agreement  can  be  signed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. In  my  view,  America's  foreign  pol- 
icy toward  Greece  should  be  as  sup- 
portive as  possible. 

•  ISx.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  express 
support  and  appreciation  for  years  of 
positive  Greek-American  relationships. 
Greek  traditions  are  democratic  and 
have  served  as  a  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican democratic  ideals. 

In  matters  of  mutual  security  inter- 
est, the  United  States  and  Greece  have 
worked  together  to  encourage  European 
nations  to  act  within  a  collective  frame- 
work both  militarily  and  economically. 
The  United  States  continues  to  support 
Greek  participation  in  NATO  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC). 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  Greece  participa- 
tion In  NATO  and  EEC  has  helped  to 
foster  democracy  In  that  coimtry.  In  ad- 
dition, the  U.S.  bases  In  Greece  have 
served  as  a  deterrent  to  any  potential 
aggressor. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  contribu- 
tion of  Greek  people  in  this  coimtry. 
llielr  mark  can  be  found  in  every  area 
of  American  life. 


In  concltision,  I  salute  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  will  continue  to  support  those 
efforts  that  foster  a  close  relationship.* 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  1  pjn.,  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  5  minutes  each. 


AWACS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
policy  decisions,  like  all  decisions,  are 
seldom  clear-cut  choices  between  right 
and  wrong.  However,  the  administra- 
tion's Insistence  on  selling  AWACS  and 
P-15  enhancements  to  Saudi  Arabia  has 
caused  more  division  among  informed 
observers  than  similar  debates  of  the 
recent  past. 

Advocates  and  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  have  molded  their  views  into 
tight  frameworks  since  early  this  year, 
when  details  of  the  sale  were  flrst  made 
known. 

Members  of  Congress  have  had  6 
months  to  contemplate  the  purported 
beneflts  of  this  sale.  Now.  they  are  asked 
to  ponder  the  matter  a  while  Icmger,  as 
the  administration  presents  Its  case.  The 
deadline,  however.  Is  approaching,  and 
the  fine  print  of  the  sale  cannot  change 
the  overall  picture. 

Therefore,  I  reiterate  my  firm  opposi- 
tion to  the  $8.5  billion  package,  and  note 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval introduced  by  Senator  Pacx- 

V/OOD. 

The  sale  has  strategic,  military  and 
diplomatic  ramifications  that  do  not 
serve  America's  best  Interests. 

It  Is  argued  that  AWACS  and  F-15 
add-ons  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  "stra- 
tegic consensus"  against  Soviet  or  Soviet- 
sponsored  incursions  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Yet,  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  would  increase  tension  and 
escalate  violence  in  the  Mideast. 

The  administration  says  the  Saudis 
have  acknowledged  the  "strategic  con- 
sensus" theory,  but  It  Is  not  b^ond  rea- 
son to  think  they  may  have  their  own 
notions  about  an  Arab  "strategic  con- 
sensus" that  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
American  Mideast  p<riicy. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  undermined  repeat- 
edly U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  area.  It  has  actively  opposed 
the  Camp  David  oeace  treaty,  financed 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  threatened  holy  war  against  Israel. 

Most  recently  Saudi  Arabia  joined  an 
Arab  condemnation  of  the  United  States 
after  American  fighters  returned  the  flre 
of  two  Libyan  jets  over  international 
seas.  We  were  denoimced  for  an  act  of 
"international  piracy."  In  return,  the 
Congress  is  asked  to  approve  a  sale  of 
weaponry  that  the  United  States  does 
not  entrust  to  our  NATO  allies  with- 
out the  assurance  of  joint  American 
command. 
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I  share  the  concern  voiced  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  that  internal  problems 
in  Saudi  Arabia  further  add  to  the  risk 
of  selling  it  this  advanced  weaponry. 

AW  ACS,  in  particular,  are  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  American  technological 
sophistication — so  far  ahead  of  any  sys- 
tem currently  operated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  our  loss  would  be  Russia's 
quantum  leap  of  military  advancement. 

I  will  not  debate  the  issue  of  Saudi 
stability.  Whether  the  Government  will 
survive  for  2  years,  two  decades,  or  two 
centuries  is  not  the  point:  Without  guar- 
antees of  democratic  stability  from  one 
ruler  to  the  next,  and  acknowledging  the 
poisibility  of  internal  uprisings,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  support  this  sale 
of  staggeringly  advanced  military 
hardware. 

These  are  admittedly  disturbing  con- 
clusions to  arrive  at.  in  light  of  the 
President's  decision  and  the  possible 
diplomatic  fallout  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  States.  However,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  downward  spiral  in  relations, 
the  Congress  cannot  be  blamed  for  an 
exercise  of  its  duty  to  oversee  transac- 
tions of  this  nature,  as  enunciated  in  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

A  promise  was  not  the  President's  to 
give.  Only  the  Congress  can  consent  to 
the  President's  decision. 

We  must  continue  to  attemF>t  to  solve 
the  burning  issues  of  the  Mideast,  but 
not  by  renewing  an  arms  race,  or  threat- 
ening the  groundwork  already  laid.  We 
must  pursue  strengthened  relations  with 
the  Saudis,  but  in  a  clear-headed  man- 
ner, wary  of  their  intentions. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  started  down  the  wrong 
road.  It  is  my  great  hope  that,  we.  as  a 
nation,  can  correct  these  missteps  be- 
fore the  Mideast  again  explodes. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  to  say 
no  to  the  $8.5  billion  arms  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 


THE  MANPOWER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  the  manpower  problems  of 
our  military  services  have  gotten  in- 
creased attention  from  those  who  care 
about  our  national  defense.  This  I  regard 
as  a  healthy  sign  since  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  our  troops  has  a  definite  bearing 
on  their  morale.  Too  often  we  have  be- 
come wrapped  up  in  the  weapons  systems 
and  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  people  who  must  operate  them.  As 
a  result,  we  have  seen  young  men  and 
women  either  retire  as  soon  as  possible 
or  leave  the  services  prior  to  retirement 
because  their  training  and  expertise  al- 
lows them  to  obtain  better  jobs  in  the 
civilian  world.  In  order  to  keep  these 
highly  trained  and  highly  motivated  peo- 
ple, we  must  get  serious  about  giving 
them  better  pay  and  better  working  con- 
ditions. This  very  problem  has  been  ad- 
dressed in  one  of  the  periodic  reports 
issued  by  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 


for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
show  that  there  are  manageable  answers 
to  the  manpower  problem. 

There  be.ng  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Longer  MiLrrAXT  CASxns — What  Minsr  We 

Do  To  Make  Trem  Attbactive  and  Pbo- 

D0cnvE? 

In  a  recent  letter  to  The  Washington  Post. 
Rep.  Les  Aspln  (D-Wls.)  decried  the  fact  that 
so  many  members  of  our  armed  forces  volun- 
tarily end  their  careers  after  20  years  of 
service  and  pointed  with  special  alarm  to  the 
fact  that  last  year  1,744  servicemen  and 
women  retired  at  the  age  of  37.  Mr.  Aspln 
called  upon  the  President  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  armed  services  to  exercise  their  statu- 
tory authority  to  keep  people  on  active  serv- 
ice longer. 

Whether  he  realized  it  or  not.  Rep.  Aspln 
was  pointing  out  two  very  real  needs  for 
efficient  military  manpower  management. 
First  requirement  Is  to  make  a  military  career 
more  bearable.  If  we  can  eliminate  the  kinds 
of  negative  features  like  frequent  moves  and 
extended  family  separations;  If  we  can  make 
sure  that  a  service  member  who  moves  in 
response  to  reassignment  orders  need  not 
incur  a  personal  debt;  If  we  provide  com- 
parable pay  and  If  we  can  assure  both 
married  and  single  service  members  a  decent 
place  to  live — then  we  will  have  eliminated 
the  largest  drives  toward  early  retirement. 
If  a  soldier  does  not  find  himself  asking  his 
wife  to  "hang  on  for  Just  a  few  more  years" 
of  discomfort  and  deprivation,  early  retire- 
ment will  lose  much  of  its  allure.  The  elimi- 
nation of  all  these  negatives  Is  clearly  with- 
in the  constitutional  purview  of  Congress. 

Second,  and  lust  as  Important,  Mr.  Aspln 
was  calling  renewed  attention  to  the  need 
for  modernizing  the  retirement  system.  The 
present  system  has  evolved  over  the  years  as 
a  result  of  many  stop-gap  actions.  It  Is  poorly 
understood  by  the  Congress  that  oversees  it 
and  even  by  the  military  people  who  are  its 
beneficiaries.  It  has  been  studied  In  depth 
by  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission  during 
1974-1976  and  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Military  Compensation  in  1977-1978, 
but  none  of  the  maze  of  resulting  recommen- 
dations was  ever  given  a  close  look  by  Con- 
gress. 

Needless  to  say.  there  are  ways  to  en- 
courage longer  service  and.  at  the  same  time, 
to  equitably  compensate  those  careerists 
whose  service  must  be  foreshortened  in  or- 
der to  keep  a  healthy  mix  of  fighters,  tech- 
nicians and  administrators.  Armed  with 
those  equitable  means,  the  service  secretaries 
would  be  better  motivated  to  manage  their 
personnel  more  In  accord  with  the  needs  of 
the  service  and  less  out  of  deference  to  in- 
dividual choice. 


MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS:  THE 
FUTURE  OP  HOUSING  IS  NOW 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980. 
which  was  passed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  con- 
tained a  nimiber  of  provisions  which  in- 
advertently made  it  impossible  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  issue  tax-ex- 
empt mortgage  revenue  bonds.  These 
provisions  created  some  technical  prob- 
lems that  still  require  remedy,  since  these 
problems  were  unresolved  in  the  regula- 
tions published  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  July  1  of  this  year. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to 
correct  this  situation,  S.  1348,  now  has 


25  cosponsors.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  broad 
bipartisan  support  this  legislation  is 
drawing  from  every  region  in  the  coun- 
try. The  mortgage  bond  program  is  a 
good  approach  for  providing  desperately 
needed  affordable  mortgages  for  first- 
time  homebuyers.  and  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  work.  I  should  also  note  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has  as- 
sessed the  bill  as  incurring  no  cost  to  the 
Treasury,  a  key  factor  in  any  legislation 
up  for  consideration  in  this  Congress. 

The  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act 
of  1980  did  place  some  significant  limi- 
tations on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
mortgage  bond  program.  Among  the 
principal  limitations  to  be  preserved  un- 
der S.  1348  are  the  State  ceilings  on  over- 
all bond  volume.  The  State  ceiling  for 
any  calendar  year  is  9  percent  of  the 
average  annual  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  mortgages  executed  during  the 
immediately  preceding  3 -calendar  years 
for  single-family  owner-occupied  resi- 
dences in  the  State,  or  $200,000,000. 
whichever  is  greater. 

The  IRS,  using  data  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  has  issued  a  revenue  proce- 
dure setting  out  mortgage  bond  safe  har- 
bor estimates  of  average  single-family 
nonfarm  residence  purchase  prices  for 
certain  areas.  Under  the  1980  act,  and 
S.  1348.  the  maximum  purchase  price  is 
90  percent  of  the  average  area  purchase 
price  (AAPP)  in  nontargeted  areas  and 
110  percent  of  the  AAPP  in  targeted 
areas.  Revenue  procedure  81-36  also  In- 
cludes computations  of  State  ceilings. 

I  have  attached  tables  showing  the 
ceilings  for  each  Stat3,  as  well  as  the 
KUD/FHLBB/IRS  designations  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  cost  housing  in  each 
State.  Since  these  figures  are  subject  to 
variation  within  each  State,  and  qualified 
home  buyers  (income  less  than  80  percent 
of  area  median)  would  not  be  eligible  to 
purchase  the  higher  priced  homes,  the 
precise  number  of  units  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  pinoolnt  accuracy.  But 
these  tables  will  show  a  broad  estimate 
of  the  potential  gains  for  home  buyers 
and  homebuilders  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  mortgage 
rate  nationwide  has  hit  17  percent. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  home-buying 
public  has  been  frozen  out  of  the  market. 
Even  if  rates  do  subside  by  a  point  or 
two  in  the  foreseeable  future — and  that 
is  a  big  if— it  will  be  only  the  wealthiest 
buyers  who  can  stay  in  the  market,  and 
practically  no  first-time  buyers.  The 
statistics  of  devastation  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  are  well  known:  Unemploy- 
ment climbing  toward  20  percent,  over  a 
third  of  this  country's  contractors  out 
of  the  homebuilding  business,  and  the 
situation  is  deteriorating.  The  mortgage 
bond  program  will  not  solve  these  prob- 
lems overnight.  But  it  will  allow  State 
and  local  governments  and  local  lending 
institutions  to  help  make  it  possible  for 
significant  numbers  of  first-time  home 
buyers  to  own  their  first  home.  As  the 
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attached  table  shows,  between  200,000 
and  285,000  potential  first-time  home 
bU3rers  would  be  able  to  finance  new  or 
existing  homes  if  S.  1348  became  law. 
Passage  of  S.  1348  is  a  necessary  step  to- 


ward once  again  making  homeownership 
an  affordable  dream  for  thousands  of 
American  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  in- 
dicating the  number  of  new  or  existing 


housing  units  and  corresponding  average 
area  purchase  price  data  for  all  50  States 
as  these  are  affected  by  S.  1348  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
The  table  follows: 


New 


Existini 


St*U  (enlini) 


AAPP  >        Unite '      AAPP  > 


Unite - 


Alibimi  ($200,000.000) $64,700  3,091  $56,100  3,565 

Aliik*  ($200,0«io.000) 107.700  1,987  82,900  2,411 

Arizona  ($203,500,000): 

Ui|h 89,100  2,284  79,800  2,550 

Low 76,300  2,667  61,400  3,314 

Arkamn  ($200,000,000): 

Hiih 64,400  3,106  61,400  3.257 

Low 62,100  3,221  58,500  3,419 

Cilifornia  ($2,217,600,000): 

Hifh 132,800  16,699  144,800  15,400 

Uw 66,700  33,247  57,800  38,367 

Colorido  ($308,800,000): 

Hiih 80,000  3.860  70,200  4,399 

Low - 78,500  3,394  54,900  5,625 

Connecticut  ($200,000,000): 

Hi|h 142.000  1,408  142,600  1,403 

Low - 73,700  2,714  59.800  3,344 

Delaware  ($200,000,000) 75,200  2,660  58,100  3,442 

Dislrict  of  Columbia  ($200,000,000). 100,100  1,998  93,200  2,146 

Florida  ($614,900,000): 

Hi|h 80,300  7,658  70,300  8,747 

Low. 55,500  11,079  38,400  16,013 

Geortia  ($201,500,000): 

Hi|h 88,100  2,287  67,000  3,007 

Low 59,300  3,398  46,900  4.296 

Hawaii  ($200,000,000): 

Hi^....^ 152.200  1.314  112.800  1,773 

Low 117,000  1,709  109,900  1,820 

Idaho  <J2OO.QOO.O0O) 78,500  2,548  67,100  2,981 

Illinois  ($632,200,000): 

Hiih 82,100  7,700  71,300  8,867 

Low. 73,400  8,613  43,400  14,567 

IndteM  ($221,200,000): 

Hlih 85.600  2,584  49,900  4,433 

Low 56,500  3,915  46,100  4.798 

Iowa  ($200,000,000). 70,900  2,821  51,600  4,287 

Kansas  ($200,000,000): 

High. 71,900  2,821  51,600  4,287 

Low. 54,400  3,676  41.600  4,808 

Kentucky  ($200,000,000): 

Hifh 72,100  2,774  50,200  3,984 

Low 58,400  3,425  44,300  4.515 

Louisiani  ($200,000,000): 

Hiih 93,000  2,151  74,800  2.674 

Low _ 76,900  2,601  56,200  3,559 

Maine  ($200,000,000) 73,500  2,721  58,200  3.436 

Maryland  ($240,400,000): 

Hith  84,500  2,845  58,700  4,095 

Uw 55,100  4,363  56,500  4,225 

Michiian  ($362,700,000): 

Hiah 99,300  3,653  56,200  6,454 

Low \     n.500  4,680  45,000  8.060 

Minnesota  ($2J9,80»,00e>: 

Hi|h 93.200  2.573  68,800  3,485 

Low.... 70.900  3,382  56,'.00  4,214 

Miuissippi  ($200,000,000) 65.700  3,044  47,100  4.246 


New 


EiitUni 


State  (cetiint) 


AAPP> 


Unite - 


AAPP< 


Unito> 


Missouri  ($220,900,000): 

High $82,800 

Low.... M.MW 

Montana  ($200,000,000) 79,300 

Nebraska  ($200,000,000): 

Hi|h „ 62.500 

Low 50,700 

Ne»ada  ($200.000.000) 98,000 

New  Hampshire  ($200,000,000) 62, 300 

New  Jersey  ($319,700,000): 

Hifh 107,900 

Low 77. 500 

New  Mexico  ($200.000,000) 64.900 

New  York  ($412,900,000): 

Hifh 93,600 

Low 65.500 

North  Carolina  ($200,000,000): 

Hi|h 88,800 

Low 44.800 

worth  Dakota  ($200,000.000)l.._ 79,300 

Ohio  ($540,400,000): 

Hi|h 86,200 

Low 62,600 

Oklahoma  ($200,000,000): 

High 95.600 

Uw 67.600 

Orefon  ($200,000,000): 

High 76,500 

Low 65,600 

Pennsylvania  ($430,400,000): 

High 77.100 

Low 46,800 

Rhode  Island  ($200,000,000): 

High 73.500 

Uw  71  800 

South  Carolina  ($»b,o6o,OdO)~: 

High 80.500 

Uw _ 53,000 

South  Dakota  ($200.000.000) 79, 300 

Tennessee  ($200,000,000): 

High 82.000 

Uw 47,800 

Tem  ($775,400,000): 

High 111.400 

Uw 64,200 

Utah  ($200,000,000): 

High „ 91, 700 

Uw 76,600 

Vermont  ($200,000,000) „ 58, 400 

Virginia  ($309,000,000): 

High 85,500 

Uw 67.500 

Washington  ($239,900,000): 

High 76.400 

Uw 72,600 

West  Virginia  ($200.000.000) _ 56,000 

Wisconsin  ($200.000.000) 70.300 

Wyoming  ($200.000,000) 79. 300 


2,668 
3.757 
2.522 

$51,400 
47,100 
62,300 

4,298 
4.690 
3,210 

3,200 
3.945 
2.041 
3.210 

51,300 
40,000 
94,500 
54,400 

3.S99 
5.000 
2,116 
3.676 

2.962 
4,125 
3,082 

87.600 
71.000 
46.400 

3.650 
4.503 
4,310 

4,411 
6.304 

79.400 
41.800 

5.200 
9.898 

2.252 
4,464 

2.522 

59,300 
43.200 
62.300 

3.373 
4.630 
3.210 

6.269 
8,663 

59,600 
44,400 

9.067 
12. 171 

2.092 
2.959 

66.600 
46.200 

3.003 
4.329 

2.614 
3,049 

61,800 
52,400 

3,236 
3,817 

5,582 
9.917 

57.800 
33,300 

7,446 
12,925 

2,721 
2,786 

58,200 
51.400 

3,436 
3.891 

2.484 
3.794 
2.522 

64,500 
49.600 
62.300 

3.101 
4.032 
3.210 

2,439 
4,184 

62.900 
45,100 

3,180 
4.435 

6.961 
12.078 

86.200 
50.500 

8.995 

15.354 

2.181 
2.611 
3,425 

54,900 
54.300 

47.900 

3.643 
3. 683 

4,175 

3.614 
4,578 

60.700 
49.800 

5,091 
6,205 

3,140 
3.304 
3.571 
2.845 
Z.S22 

76.500 
57.400 
50,900 
55,200 
62,300 

3. 136 
4.179 
3,929 
3.623 
3.210 

I  AAPP-Average  area  purchasing  price. 


-  Unite=Number  of  unite  that  can  be  financed  at  indicated  average  aica  purchasing  price  under 
State  mortgage  bond  ceiling  limitation. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ACriVl'l'IblS  OF 
THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  report  required  by 
Senate  Resolution  400  on  the  activities 
of  the  intelligence  committee  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  1,000  copies  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBSERVANCE  BY  THE  RICHMOND 
COUNTY  BICENTENNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION OF  VICTORY  AT  YORKTOWN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  remember 
those  lesser-known  figures  and  events 


which  nonetheless  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  American  victory. 

TTierefore,  I  commend  the  Richmond 
County,  Va.  Bicentennial  Commission, 
which  on  September  19,  1981  com- 
memorated the  role  of  Richmond  and 
neighboring  coimties  on  Virginia's  his- 
toric Northern  Neck  in  the  Yorktown  vic- 
tory. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ry- 
land  of  Warsaw  for  casting  interesting 
sidelights  on  the  battle  in  an  excellent 
address  given  during  that  commemora- 
tion. 

He  told  of  how  Northern  Neck  resi- 
dents provided  the  allied  American- 
French  forces  under  George  Washing- 
ton with  supplies  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  struggle,  and  he  recounts  how  the 
Northern  Neck  militia  held  Gloucester 
Point,  thus  sealing  the  only  possible  es- 


cape route  to  the  hard-pressed  British 
forces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ryland's  address  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fcdlows: 

Aooaass  Deutbixd  bt  Chaxixs  H.  Rtiaiid 

I  was  highly  honored  when  the  Committee 
invited  me  to  present  a  Historical  Addren 
here  at  Mt.  Airy  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bratioD  of  ■'Victory  at  Yorktown." 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  here  in  1967 
on  the  history  of  our  County  in  connection 
with  its  275th  birthday.  It  was  also  my  privi- 
lege to  speak  here  In  1976  at  our  County's 
celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  ova  Nation. 

This  occasion,  our  third  here  at  Mt.  Airy, 
may  well  be  our  last  for  some  years  and.  as 
the  Senior  Senator  Byrd  remarked  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Downing  Bridge,  when 
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It  was  suggested  that  tne  Ume  bsd  come  for 
Uie  group  to  lesTe^"Let's  t*ke  our  time  and 
saTor  this  occasion,  lor  it  will  not  bappen 
again  in  our  lifetime." 

Many  of  us  here  will  recall  the  celebration 
fifty  years  ago  at  Yorktown — the  French 
Warships,  and  the  refreshments  served  on 
board,  the  arrival  of  President  Hoover,  and 
the  festive  occasion  which  marked  the  ses- 
qulcentennlal  of  the  victory  at  Yorktown. 
Today  all  of  us  are  fortunate  that  we  can 
take  part  In  honoring  the  events  of  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  key  note  of  this  celebration  should  be 
Victory  Bought  at  a  Price. 

Shakespeare,  In  his  Julius  Caesar,  epito- 
mised this  event  m  the  oft-quoted  speech  of 
Brutus  when  he  said: 

"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  aflatra  of  men. 
Which,   taken   at   the   flood,   leads   on   to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound 
In  shallows  and  In  miseries." 

What  took  place  In  the  Town  of  York  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1781,  U  a  landmark  In 
our  history,  for  without  It  this  western  world 
would  have  been  quite  different.  If  Yorktown 
bad  not  occurred,  we  might  well  have  today 
a  Commonwealth  status  with  Oreat  Britain 
and  many  of  the  milestones  in  our  history 
of  the  last  two  centuries  would  not  have 
occurred. 

We  all  know  of  the  elemenu  that  combined 
together  so  fortunately  In  so  short  a  time — 
and  how  the  movement  of  Washington's 
Army — the  support  of  Lafayette  and  of  the 
Virginia  mlUUa— the  arrival  of  the  French 
Fleet — all  conspired  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sulting surrender  of  the  British  Forces  under 
Lord  Comwallls.  The  odds  against  this  hap- 
pening were  tremendous — and  into  the  mak- 
ing of  this  victory  went  the  sacrifices  of 
many  unsung  heroes. 

For  a  few  moments  this  morning,  I  want 
to  talk  about  an  aspect  of  Yorktown  that  few 
histories  record. 

Surrounded  on  the  SouIJi  side  of  the  river 
and  bottled  up  in  the  Town  of  York.  Corn- 
wallls  prudently  fortified  Gloucester  Point. 
under  the  command  of  the  notorious  General 
Banastre  Tarlton,  for  Gloucester  Point  was 
his  back  door,  which  ha  was  saving  as  an 
escape  route. 

Realizing  this,  Washington  directed  Brig. 
General  George  Weedon,  of  Fredericksburg. 
to  gather  militia  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties and  march  to  Gloucester  to  keep  that 
back  door  closed.  Militia  from  the  four  lower 
Northern  Neck  Counties  of  Richmond.  West- 
moreland, Lancaster  and  Northumberland 
were  ordered  into  active  duty  for  three 
months.  They  were  later  Joined  by  the  French 
Legion  of  some  600  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Duke  de  Lauzun.  and  800  French 
marines  furnished  by  Admiral  DeOrasse.  The 
stage  was  set  and  General  Weedon  waited 
for  Comwallls  to  make  his  move. 

But  another  factor  i4>peared,  which  al- 
most proved  fatal — the  continuing  necessity 
of  furnishing  supplies  to  these  troops  in 
Gloucester  and  to  the  French  fleet — Glouces- 
ter and  Mathews  Counties  having  been 
thoroughly  stripped  by  the  British  and  allied 
forces  of  available  food  and  supplies. 

When  the  tide  of  war  had  come  to  Vir- 
ginia In  1780,  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Gov- 
ernor, In  June  of  that  year,  appointed  in 
each  of  the  eastern  counties  a  Commissary 
under  what  was  then  known  as  the  "Provi- 
sion Law,"  to  obtain — by  Impressment  If 
necessary — supplies  for  the  Army.  Robert 
Hill  was  the  Commissary  appointed  for  King 
and  Queen  County.  So  General  Weedon 
turned  to  the  adjoining  County  of  King  and 
Queen  and  on  September  a7th.  only  three 
weeks  before  the  surrender,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Robert  HUl.  The  letter  la  quite  remarkable. 


It  was  altogether  in  Weedon's  own  hand- 
writing; it  was  written  from  his  headquarters 
at  Gloucester  Courthouse  undoubtedly  by 
candlelight.  It  was  sent  by  Sgt.  Hawkins  on 
a  fast  horse  and  the  letter  stated  In  mo3t 
positive  terms — and  I  quote: 

"A  warrant  for  Immediately  impressing 
cattle,  sheep,  flour,  meal,  waggons,  horsss 
and  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  allied  Army 
under  his  Excellency  Genl.  Washington  will 
be  delivered  to  you  by  Sgt.  Hawkins  claim- 
ing your  utmost  aide  In  the  execution  there- 
of. The  present  position  of  our  affairs  re- 
quire the  most  extraordinary  exertions.  A 
Fleet  tt  Army  greatly  exceeding  calculation 
we  had  formed  of  assistance  from  our  Oreat 
&  Good  Ally  is  now  to  be  Fed  and  Supported. 
I  have  therefore  to  require  you  with  the  ut- 
most activity  to  draw  from  your  County  the 
several  articles  specified  In  the  above  men- 
tioned warrant  and  to  take  means  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Sergeant  for  their  imme- 
diate transportation." 

Acting  promptly,  Robert  Hill  produced 
the  "Extraordinary  Exertions"  requested  In 
Weedon's  letter,  and  the  transportation  of 
supplies  began  Immediately — and  perhaps 
only  Just  in  time,  for  Comwallls  on  the 
night  of  October  ISth  made  his  move  to  es- 
cape Yorktown  through  his  back  door  at 
Gloucester  Point. 

A  principal  part  of  the  British  Troops 
were  transported  across  the  York  River  but 
a  "violent  storm "  prevented  the  remaining 
troops  from  crossing.  Weedon's  command 
stood  firm.  The  next  day  Comwallls  called 
for  a  24  hour  truce  and  both  sides  met  at  the 
Moore  House  Just  outside  of  the  Town  of 
York.  We  know  about  the  surrender  by 
Comwallls  of  his  troops  on  Surrender  Field, 
just  outside  of  Yorktown.  We  know  about 
Lord  Comwallls'  Indisposition  and  the  parts 
played  by  Generals  Lincoln  and  O'Hara. 

Little  Is  known,  however,  of  the  surrender 
at  Gloucester  Point.  At  1:00  P.M.  on  Octo- 
ber 19th,  one  hour  before  the  capitulation 
at  Yorktown  began,  two  of  the  British  Re- 
doubts at  Gloucester  Point  surrendered  and 
at  3:00  P.M.,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and 
drums  playing  a  march,  the  British  infantry, 
with  shouldered  arms,  and  the  Cavalry  with 
swords  drawn,  marched  between  two 
columns  of  the  allied  forces  and  LAID  DOWN 
THEIR   ARMS. 

We  recall  from  our  history  the  short  reign 
of  Richard  the  in  of  England,  and  how  on 
Bosworth  Field,  King  Richard's  forces  were 
soundly  defeated  by  an  Army  under  the 
Earl  of  Richmond.  Richard  was  killed.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond  became  King  Henry  the 

vn. 

From  the  folklore  of  that  battle  has  come 
to  us  the  story  of  the  Horseshoe  Nail — 
"For  want  of  a  nail,  a  shoe  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  shoe,  a  horse  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  horse,  a  rider  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  rider,  a  message  was  lost. 
For  want  of  a  message,  a  battle  was  lost. 
For    failure   of    battle,    the    kingdom    was 

lost; — 
And  all  for  the  want  of  a  Horseshoe  Nail." 
Many  horseshoe  nails  could  have  been  lost 
on  the  road  to  Yorktown. 

If  George  Weedon.  a  native  of  Westmore- 
land County,  had  not  been  available:  IF  the 
militia  from  the  Northern  Neck  had  not 
marched  to  the  defense  of  Gloucester;  IF 
the  French  Legion  had  been  ordered  else- 
where; IF  Admiral  DeOrasse  had  not  ordered 
the  French  marines  ashore;  IF  General 
Weedon  had  not  waited  for  Comwallls' 
attempt  to  open  his  back  door  and  saved 
his  forces  for  that  stormy  night;  IF  Robert 
Hill  had  not  acted  promptly  and  Impressed 
the  supplies  needed — (and  we  can  be  sure 
It  did  not  Increase  his  popularity  among 


his  own  people) — and  IF  the  suppliea  bad 
not  reached  Gloucester  in  time 

These  events  that  did  occur — and  many 
hundreds  of  others  like  them — are  the 
slender  threads  which  supported  the  Victory 
at  Yorktown — the  horseshoe  nails  which 
enable  us  today  to  celebrate  the  bicentennial 
of  our  victory. 

Today,  we  are  the  Inheritors  of  those  who 
sacrificed  and  lost  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  bring  freedom  to  this  western  world. 

Many,  many,  many  centuries  ago,  some- 
one far  wiser  than  we  are,  put  these  thoughts 
together  as  we  read  from  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy : 

And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  Thy  God 
shall  have  brought  Thee  into  the  land  which 
he  swore  unto  Thy  Fathers,  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  Thee  great  and 
goodly  cities,  which  thou  didst  not  build, 
and  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which 
thou  didst  not  fill,  and  cisterns  hewn  out, 
which  thou  didst  not  hew,  and  vineyards 
and  olive  trees,  which  thou  didst  not  plant, 
and  when  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be 
full — then  take  heed  lest  thou  forget  the 
Lord,  who  brought  Thee  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  .   . 
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HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  past  several  days,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  crisscross  the 
United  States  to  fulflll  some  speaking 
obligations  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tinue my  assessment  of  the  mood  of 
Americans  regarding  the  economy  In 
general  and  persistent  high  Interest 
rates  in  particular. 

To  say  that  I  found  a  great  deta  of 
uncertainty  and  alarm  would  be  an  un- 
derstatement. The  only  consistent 
thread  that  ran  through  the  many  con- 
versations I  have  had  was  that  interest 
rates  were  too  high  and  that  if  some  ac- 
tion were  not  taken  soon  the  economic 
chaos  that  has  marked  many  segments 
of  our  economy  would  deteriorate  even 
further  and  result  in  the  collapse  of  In- 
dustries such  as  housing,  small  busi- 
ness, the  automobile  industry,  and  large 
segments  of  agriculture. 

If  it  Is  proper  to  say  that  confusion 
can  be  a  constant,  then  it  is,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  numerous  newspaper  arti- 
cles, private  reports,  television,  and 
radio  newscasts,  and  other  means  of 
mass  communication  that  have  deluged 
the  American  people  with  every  conceiv- 
able theory  of  what  causes  high  interest 
rates  and  how  they  can  be  cured. 

It  Is  small  wonder,  Mr.  President,  that 
people  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  to 
effectuate  needed  reforms  when  every 
idea  is  met  with  a  cacophony  of  pro- 
nouncements detailing  why  It  will  not 
work.  These  precursors  of  doom  usually 
follow  their  demolition  of  someone  else's 
idea  with  a  mandate  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  the  country  must 
accept  their  plan,  because  it  is,  after' all, 
the  only  reasonable  method  to  solve  the 
dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Thus,  we  are  told  that  interest  rates 
will  remain  high  until  we  return  to  the 
gold  standard,  or  until  we  actually  bal- 
ance the  budget,  or  until  we  persuade 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  open  the 


money  spigots  full  blast,  or  until  we  per- 
suade Wall  Street  that  the  Congress  Is 
serious  about  reducing  the  Federal  def- 
icit, or  until  we  prevent  corporate  mer- 
gers that  soak  up  needed  capital  from 
the  money  market,  or  until  we  Increase 
productivity,  or  until  we  do  any  one  of 
a  hundred  other  things. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  people  who  advocate  these  sorts  of 
remedies  are  necessarily  wrong.  In  fact, 
I  have  and  I  continue  to  support  some 
of  these  ideas  myself.  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  the  American  public  is  greatly  con- 
fused by  the  profusion  of  these  ideas,  and 
alarmed  by  the  thought  that  If  no  one 
can  agree  on  a  solution,  there  will  be  no 
solution.  In  addition,  these  theories  all 
seem  to  come  separately,  rather  than  as 
a  part  of  an  overall  strategy  designed 
to  attack  on  several  fronts  what  is  a 
highly  complex  economic  problem. 

All  of  these  suggestions,  in  other 
words,  seem  to  imply  that  the  only  way 
to  overwhelm  the  high  interest  rate  cas- 
tle Is  a  single  frontal  assault  with  one 
super  weapon.  Instead,  I  believe  that  It 
will  take  a  wide  variety  of  weapons  and 
cooperation  among  many  different  peo- 
ple and  segments  of  our  society  to  over- 
whelm that  castle. 

The  first  step  in  achieving  a  kind  of 
broad  assault  on  interest  rates  that  I  feel 
is  absolutely  necessary,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  gather  together  the  varying  elements 
charged  with  dealing  with  this  problem 
and  giving  them  a  mandate  to  come  up 
with  a  workable  scenario.  The  only  per- 
son who  can  call  such  an  economic  con- 
ference Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the 
President  should  direct  members  of  his 
administration  such  as  Secretary  Regan 
and  Chairman  Volcker  and  others  to 
stop  making  inflammatory  remarks  and 
issuing  statements  that  either  cannot 
logically  be  believed  or  are  in  conflict 
with  statements  made  by  others  In  his 
own  administration. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  would  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  insertion  made  in  the 
Congressional  Record  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  That 
Insertion  contained  statements  made  by 
members  of  the  administration  over  a 
period  of  time  which  they  had  to  know 
were  not,  and  were  imllkely  to  ever,  be 
accurate.  For  examnle,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  sayine 
in  March  of  this  year  "the  turnaround 
that  we  have  forecast  In  Interest  rates  is 
already  a  reality." 

The  record  is  reoleted  with  state- 
ments made  by  administration  officials 
which  within  days  were  either  contra- 
dicted, clarlfled.  or  modified  by  other 
members  of  the  suiministration  or,  In 
some  cases,  by  the  very  person  who  made 
the  original  statement. 

This  sort  of  thing  does  nothing  but 
sow  the  seeds  of  confusion  and  imcer- 
talntv  at  a  time  when  we  must  be  pro- 
moting a  sense  of  stability,  purpose,  and 
direction. 

It  also  does  very  little  good,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board  to  appear  before  a  Senate 
committee  and  say  that  the  only  solution 
to  high  interest  rates  Is  for  the  Congress 
to  slash  even  deeper  into  the  budget  than 
we  have  done  so  far.  That  sort  of  in- 
flamatory  rhetoric  does  nothing  to  en- 
hance the  possibilities  of  co(^)eration 
necessary  to  achieving  the  broad-based 
solutions  needed. 

Certainly.  It  Is  true  that  further 
spending  cuts  now  and  In  future  fiscal 
years  will  be  required  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  No  one  disputes  the  desirability 
of  removing  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  credit  market. 

One  only  has  to  realize  that  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year  the  Government 
will  have  to  borrow  $33  billion  in  order 
to  meet  its  obligations,  to  understand  the 
depths  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
Is  involved  in  the  money  markets.  This  Is 
the  largest  single  dip  into  the  credit  pool 
that  the  Government  has  ever  made. 
Mr.  President,  one-half  of  all  savings, 
other  than  that  needed  just  to  replace 
worn-out  plants  and  equipment,  goes  to 
finance  the  Government's  deficits. 

But  to  contend  that  further  budget 
cutting  is  absolutely  the  only  solution  to 
this  problem  is  imtrue  and  misleads  the 
American  public. 

The  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  itself  have  an  Immense  impact  on 
the  economy.  The  manipulation  of  the 
money  supply,  the  so-called  "tight 
money"  policy  that  the  Board  has  had  In 
place  since  October  1979,  has  had  as 
much  to  do  with  producing  high  interest 
rates  as  has  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Just  as  I  believe  that  the  entire  blame 
for  and  the  solution  for  high  interest 
rates  does  not  rest  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  also 
do  not  suggest  that  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  policies 
is  In  order.  However,  Congress  can  help 
the  situation  by  budgetary  actions,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  assist  by 
moderating  its  policy. 

To  a  very  limited  extent,  they  have 
already  dcxie  so,  and  I  note  with  interest 
that  some  in  the  administration  have 
suggested  that  they  could  do  some  more. 

I  understand  the  argument  that  to 
greatly  increase  the  money  supply  could 
lead  to  an  increase  in  inflation,  which 
mercifully  has  been  declining  recently 
and  that  the  anticlpatlcm  of  a. new  In- 
flatl(»iary  spiral  could  produce  higher 
interest  rates  rather  than  lowering  them. 

However,  that  does  not  mean  that  no 
increase  in  the  money  supply  can  be 
achieved.  I  beUeve  that  a  moderate  in- 
crease by  the  Fed  in  conjunction  with 
other  actions  in  other  segments  of  the 
public  and  private  sector,  would  be  an 
acceptable  component  of  an  overall 
plan  of  action. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  must 
recognize  its  own  responsibilities  as  an- 
other component  in  that  over-all  plan. 
We  must  approach  the  possibility  of  ad- 
ditional spending  cuts  with  an  open 
mind.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
automatical!  V  endorse  deeper  slashes  in 
programs  without  assessing  their  impact. 
It  does  mean  that  we  should  consider  all 


possiblUties  open  to  us.  No  section  of  the 
budget,  including  defense  and  entitle- 
ment programs,  should  be  abaolutely 
sacrosanct. 

If,  as  I  have  been  sajrinc  for  many 
weeks,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
proclaimed,  the  eccxiomic  crisis  we  face 
is  a  matter  of  tmrvival  for  the  Nation, 
then  we  should  not  and  cannot  afford  to 
play  poUtical  games  ur  to  ignore  any 
possible  solution. 

Now.  lest  I  be  misunderstood.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  make  it  very  clear  that 
in  the  areas  of  social  security  and  de- 
fense. I  am  not  advocating  wholesale 
slaughter.  No  one  in  this  body  or  in  this 
Congress  or  in  this  Nation  feels  more 
strongly  than  I  do  about  the  absolute 
need  for  a  solid,  viable  national  security 
program.  However,  it  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  admit  that  out  of  a 
one  trilllcHi  dollar  budget  over  the  next 
5  years,  some  savings  are  not  possible. 

In  the  same  vein.  I  yield  to  no  person 
in  my  dedicaticm  to  protect  the  rights 
and  the  health  of  those  people  in  our 
society  who  depend  upon  social  security 
and  similar  assistance  programs  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  latter  years  of 
their  lives  with  the  dignity  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

But,  again,  it  is  nut  a  favor  to  social 
security  recipients,  or  to  the  Nation  as 
as  whole,  to  allow  the  economy  of  the 
country  to  reach  such  a  point  that  col- 
lapse is  Imminent — a  collapse  that  would 
mean  that  payments  of  this  type  could 
be  jeopardized  even  further  or  com- 
pletely. 

Returning  to  my  theme  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  interest  rate  problem  lies  in 
a  broad  base  assault  by  all  segments  of 
our  Nation,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the 
private  sector  must  also  do  its  part. 

TO  fall  to  achieve  a  solution  because 
the  private  sector  is  unwilling  to  believe 
that  a  solution  could  be  found,  would  be 
a  great  tragedy.  It  is  frustrating  for  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  to  go  through  the 
soul-searching  exercise  of  voting  for 
spending  cuts  in  needed  and  justified 
programs,  to  then  be  told  that  we  are  not 
serious. 

In  many  respects,  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  a  project  rests  on  the  faith  of 
those  involved  that  it  can  be  completed. 
In  many  instances,  Mr.  President,  if  you 
enter  a  contest  believing  you  will  fail,  you 
will,  in  fact.  fail.  History,  and  I  mi^t 
say  American  history,  is  filled  with  exam- 
ples of  battles  w<ki  against  tremendous 
odds  because  people  believed  they  could 
be  woo. 

Financial  markets  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  invest  in  them 
must  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  believ- 
ing that  budget  deficits  can  be  reduced 
and  a  balanced  budget  can  be  achieved 
and  that  interest  rates  can  come  down. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  difficult  com- 
ponent of  this  battle — ^to  define  and  to 
articulately  set  forth.  It  is  psychological 
and  elusive  and  at  the  same  time  very 
imoortant  to  achieve. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  probleros 
abound.  I  have  pointed  out  before  the 
statistical  evidence  of  the  devastating 
effect  of  high  Interest  rates.  The  scarcity 
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of  mortgage  money  has  so  depressed 
housing  activity  that  starts  for  new 
homes  fell  In  August  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  937,000  units, 
the  lowest  level  In  5  years.  The  figure  for 
single  family  houses  was  591.000,  a  rec- 
ord low.  Mortgage  Interest  rates  are  17 
percent  or  more,  and  no  turnaround  Is 
Insight. 

As  a  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  noted.  Interest  rates  have  similarly 
stymied  businesses,  long-term  borrow- 
ing plans  and  have  limited  the  prospect 
of  Increased  Investment  in  new  plants 
and  equipment  next  year. 

Similarly,  gloom  pervades  the  world 
forecasts  for  economic  activity.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  when  finance  ministers  and 
world  bankers  come  to  Washington  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund,  you 
will  be  able  to  cut  the  gloom  with  a  knife. 

At  the  same  time,  each  small  molecule 
of  good  news  Is  Immediately  dashed  on 
the  rocks  of  dire  prediction.  For  example, 
the  prime  rate  dropped  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent recently  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  front  page  story  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  headlined  "Many  Analysts 
Grow  Gloomier  on  Outlook  of  Interest 
Rates." 

The  article  says  that  analysts  remain 
pessimistic,  despite  the  drop  In  the  prime 
rate.  The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  it 
Is  temporary  only  and  that  heavy  Treas- 
ury and  corporate  borrowing  later  this 
year  will  put  renewed  upward  pressure 
on  Interest  rates. 

Such  outlooks  form  at  Teast  part  of 
the  basis  for  the  reason  that  despite  the 
decline  in  the  inflation  rate,  interest  rates 
remain  high,  thus  running  contrary  to 
the  historic  condition  that  interest  rates 
normally  run  only  2  to  3  percent  above 
the  Inflation  rate.  In  this  Instance,  we 
find  Interest  rates  running  7  tmd  8  per- 
cent or  more  above  the  Inflation  rate. 
Gloomy  forecasts  which  cause  investors 
to  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
not  maintain  a  reasonable  control  of  the 
money  supply  or  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  not  be  able  to  reduce 
deflclts  and  balance  the  budget  cause  in- 
terest rates  to  remain  at  record  levels 
as  a  hedge  against  the  perceived  coming 
failure. 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  I  return  to  my 
original  premise,  Mr.  President,  that 
viewed  singly,  the  gold  standard,  tight 
money,  reducing  the  deficit,  balancing 
the  budget,  creating  faith  in  Wall  Street, 
are  not  answers.  Taken  in  combination, 
perhaps  they  are.  But,  it  will  take  the 
cooperation  and  the  understanding  and 
the  faith  of  all  the  apostles  of  these  var- 
ious theories  to  find  an  achievable  solu- 
tion. I  call  again  on  the  President  to 
bring  these  elements  together  and  make 
a  sustained  effort  to  devise  an  emergency 
broad-based  plan. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG).  Wlthout  objectlon,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  has  expired.. 


SECURITY      AND 
COOPERATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  time  for  morning 
business  having  expired,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1196,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  1106)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  leai  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
flscal  year  1982.  to  provide  authorities  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1981.  The  funds  this  bill  author- 
izes are  Intended  to  assist  developing 
countries  provide  for  their  security  and 
improve  their  economic  welfare.  By  do- 
ing so,  the  security  and  economic  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  will  be  sub- 
stantially enhanced. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  also  set  Im- 
portant foreign  policy  directives  for  the 
United  States.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  places 
a  very  high  priority  on  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Consideration  of  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  is  never  an  easy  task.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  particularly  difficult  to  address  these 
programs  now.  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  another  painful  process  of  cutting 
back  many  domestic  programs  in  order 
to  produce  an  austere  Federal  budget. 

Taking  all  of  this  Into  accoimt,  Mr. 
President,  and  certainly,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  take  that  Into  account.  I  should 
like  now  to  read  a  letter  dated  September 
22, 1981,  from  President  Ronald  Reagan: 

DcAR  Mb.  Chaibman:  As  the  Senate  begins 
Its  deliberation  of  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill,  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  this  legislation  to  my  entire 
agenda  for  foreign  ttffalrs. 

America  today  faces  some  of  Its  most  se- 
rious challenges  abroad  from  the  adventur- 
ism of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  proxies  In 
such  areas  as  Southwest  Asia,  the  Carrlbean, 
and  Africa.  This  legislation,  which  I  have  re- 
quested, will  provide  vital  tools  to  assist  us 
In  meeting  these  challenges  and  promote  and 
protect  America's  interests  abroad.  The  re- 
duction of  these  assistance  programs  would 
have  serious  repercussions  on  our  foreign 
policy  and  would  endanger  our  national  se- 
curity objectives. 

As  you  are  aware,  well  over  half  the  au- 


thorization request  is  allocated  to  security 
assistance.  These  funds  are  designed  to  help 
our  friends  develop  the  means  to  deter  re- 
gional threats,  and  the  funds  therefore  pro- 
mote our  vital  interests.  I  have  also  taken 
steps  to  ensure  that  this  legislation  contains 
the  necessary  resources  to  help  less  developed 
countries  make  progress  In  coping  with  their 
serious  economic  problems. 

I  appreciate  your  assistance  and  leader- 
ship in  guiding  this  crucial  bill  through  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Rom. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  were  fully 
aware  of  the  need  for  budget  austerity 
as  we  deliberated  on  this  year's  bill.  We 
were  determined  to  produce  legislation 
which  was  as  lean  as  possible.  When  the 
new  administration  came  Into  ofBce.  they 
reviewed  the  Carter  budget  for  the  pro- 
grams In  this  bill  and  reduced  the  de- 
velopment programs  by  $570  million, 
while  increasing  the  security  programs 
by  (1  billion.  Overall,  while  engaged  In 
an  extraordinary  effort  to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  the  new  administration 
nonetheless  deemed  It  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  request  for  these  programs  by 
over  $400  million. 

We  on  the  committee  took  a  hard  look 
at  each  program  and  produced  a  pack- 
age which  reduced  the  Reagan  budget  by 
$900  million.  This  reduction  makes  the 
proposed  flscal  year  1982  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram fully  consistent  with  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  and  the  recon- 
ciliation legislation  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  reductions  made  by  the  committee 
Included  large  cuts  in  both  security  and 
development  aid  programs;  for  example, 
the  proposal  cuts  an  additional  $105  mil- 
lion from  development  programs  over 
and  above  the  $570  million  already  cut 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  were  not 
happy  about  those  cuts,  any  more  than 
we  were  about  the  reductions  we  have 
made  on  many  domestic  programs.  But 
we  believed  It  was  necessary  to  make 
these  reductions  and  still  maintain  a 
core  program  which  would  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  pursue  a  dynamic  for- 
eign policy. 

While  we  recognized  the  need  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  budget,  we  were  also 
aware  of  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  have  a  full  array  of  foreign  policy  In- 
struments at  its  disposal  to  protect  our 
interests  In  the  international  arena. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that 
any  further  budget  reductions  for  these 
programs  would  be  quite  detrimental  to 
our  national  Interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  managers  of  the 
bill  believe  that  increases  that  may  be 
proposed  to  tills  bill  should  be  kept  to 
an  absolute  minimum.  I  would  hope  that 
any  proposals  to  Increase  programs 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  offsetting 
proposal  for  an  equal  reduction  else- 
where in  the  bill.  By  the  same  token  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  recognize  the 
large  cuts  we  have  already  made  and, 
therefore,  will  not  propose  additional 
cuts  here. 

The  American  public,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  Congress  will  agree  that 
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our   relative   defense   capabilities   have 
deteriorated  over  the  past  years. 

Thus,  even  during  a  general  period  of 
budget  cutting,  there  Is  a  consensus  that 
the  defense  budget  should  be  increased 
significantly  from  last  year's  level. 

We  dedicate  those  resources  to  defense 
not  because  of  an  obsession  with  new 
weaponry  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
we  believe  the  United  States  must  have 
the  capacity  to  defend  itself  In  an  In- 
creasingly complex  world,  to  discourage 
others  from  taking  steps  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  our  own  security,  and  to 
provide  a  better  overall  base  to  carry  out 
an  effective  foreign  policy. 

•nie  programs  In  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  address  some  of  the  same 
Issues.  Our  defense  expenditures  are 
made  primarily  In  the  hope  that  our  mili- 
tary forces  win  not  have  to  be  used  In 
battle. 

It  Is,  therefore.  Important  to  help 
friendly  countries  build  the  military  ca- 
pacity they  need  to  defend  themselves 
and  provide  also  for  the  common  defense. 
Such  strength  will  lessen  the  attractive- 
ness for  neighbors  or  other  powers  to 
take  actions  which  would  threaten  their 
stability  or  territorial  Integrity. 

Such  assistance  should  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility that  American  men  and  equip- 
ment would  be  directly  engaged  in  con- 
flicts. Of  equal  importance,  economic  and 
development  assistance  can  help  friendly 
nations  provide  the  economic  growth  and 
improved  standards  of  life  for  their  cit- 
izens which  over  the  long  run  will  build 
more  stable.  Western-oriented  societies. 

We  are  currently  engaged  In  evaluat- 
ing what  kind  of  relationship  we  should 
have  with  the  world's  other  superpower. 
That  Is  appropriate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  expend  consid- 
erable time  on  that  subject. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  relationships  with  the  develop- 
ing tountries  is  also  of  great  Importance. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  East-West  conflict 
which  Is  now  the  center  of  our  attention 
is  played  out  In  the  South— in  the  devel- 
oping world. 

We  might  note  that  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  lives  and  hun- 
dreds of  billions  in  American  dollars  lost 
to  conflict  since  World  War  II,  all  have 
been  expended  in  conflicts  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  developing  world  is 
also  particularly  Important  to  the  United 
States  because  it  is  the  source  of  many 
critical  raw  materials  and  it  provides  a 
market  for  roughly  40  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports. The  fastest  growing  markets  for 
our  food  and  manufactured  goods  are  in 
the  Third  Worid. 

Finally,  I  should  not  neglect  to  note 
that  In  spite  of  all  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, the  United  States  still  represents 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world's  wealth, 
with  only  4  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. I  think  most  Americans  agree 
that  we  have  some  moral  obligation  to 
help  those  whose  needs  are  desperate  as 
compared  to  ours. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  sup- 
port private  voluntary  activities  to  assist 
people  In  the  developing  world  attest  to 
that  belief. 


The  bin  we  are  addressing  today  Is 
thus  not  a  giveaway  program,  but  an  In- 
vestment In  America's  future.  The 
United  States,  with  our  democratic  form 
of  government  and  market-oriented 
economy.  Is  well  suited  to  live  in  a  world 
of  diversity  and  change. 

We  want  to  promote  an  international 
political  and  economic  system  where  di- 
versity and  change  are  respected,  and  we 
want  to  promote  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  individual  coimtries  which 
also  increases  respect  for  such  diversity 
and  change. 

It  Is  In  that  kind  of  world,  and  with 
those  kind  of  societies,  that  the  United 
States  will  best  be  able  to  pursue  its  own 
interests  and  live  at  peace  In  the  future. 
These  programs  will  help  bring  about 
that  kind  of  world. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  main 
provisions  of  the  bill,  Mr.  President. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  foreign  military 
loan  program  of  $4.1  billion,  of  which 
$990  million  would  be  forgiven  by  the 
President.  The  major  beneficiaries  of 
this  program  would  include  Israel, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece.  South  Korea. 
Spain,  and  the  Sudan. 

In  addition.  $31  million  is  authorized 
for  grant  military  assistance  and  $42 
million  for  international  military  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Also  in  the  military  field,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  new  special  defense  acquisi- 
tion fund  financed  primarily  from  FMS 
receipts.  The  fund  would  reduce  the  lead- 
time  needed  to  deliver  military  equip- 
ment to  U.S.  allies.  The  commercial  arms 
sales  celling  is  repealed  in  the  bill,  while 
Increased  congressional  control  and  new 
regulations  for  defense  articles  leasing 
authority  is  also  included. 

Finally,  the  bill  Increases  emergency 
military  assistance  authorities  by  $50 
million  and  defense  article  stockpiling 
by  $100  million. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2.5  billion  in  eco- 
nomic support  fund  programs  few  fiscal 
year  1982,  including  $806  million  for  Is- 
rael. $771  million  for  Egypt.  $300  million 
for  Turkey.  $100  million  for  Pakistan. 
$50  million  for  the  Philippines,  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  Sudan,  $40  million  for  El 
Salvador,  and  $40  million  for  Jamaica. 

In  the  development  assistance  area, 
authority  Is  provided  for  appropriations 
of  $1.6  blllicm  for  AID's  programs  In 
fields  such  as  agriculture,  population 
planning,  health,  education,  and  mergy. 
plus  AID  cqserating  expenses. 

Additional  authorizations  of  $102  mil- 
lion Is  provided  for  the  Sahel  develop- 
ment program.  $27  million  for  interna- 
tional disaster  assistance,  $7  million  for 
trade  and  development  program,  and  $12 
million  to  support  American  schools  and 
hospitals  overseas. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  improve  the 
efficiency  with  which  foreign  assistance 
is  provided.  The  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency  Is  abcdlshed, 
as  the  committee  believes  IDCA  Is  an  un- 
necessary bureaucratic  layer.  Dozens  of 
reporting  requirements  are  consolidated 
and  several  outdated  provlsicms  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  re- 
pealed. 

Appropriations  of  $105  millloa  are  au- 


thorized for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  separated  from  ACTION. 
This  latter  provision  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment 
to  the  State  authorization  bill. 

The  authority  for  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  is  extended 
until  September,  1985.  and  several  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  OPIC's  operations 
are  liberalized,  including  raising  the  an- 
nual per  capita  income  ceiling  on  coun- 
tries in  which  OPIC  can  operate. 

The  authority  for  the  housing  guar- 
anty program  is  also  extended  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  and  the  program  is  al- 
lowed to  deposit  fees  and  other  income 
in  interest-bearing  U5.  oUigations. 

An  authorization  of  $38  million  is  pro- 
vided for  the  international  narcotics 
control  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In 
addition,  the  ban  on  using  U.S.  funds 
to  support  the  spraying  of  marihuana 
with  paraquat  and  other  herbicides  is 
repealed. 

Restrictions  on  programs  in  several 
countries  are  also  modified.  The  prohibi- 
tion on  foreign  assistance  for  Argentina 
Is  repealed,  if  the  President  determines 
that  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  human  rights  situation  in  that 
country. 

The  Clark  amendment  on  covert  as- 
sistance to  forces  in  Angola  is  repealed, 
but  the  President  is  required  to  make 
certain  determinations  If  such  assistance 
is  contemplated.  A  national  security 
waiver  to  section  669  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act — the  Symington  amend- 
ment on  nuclear  programs — is  granted 
for  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Pakistan. 

Finally,  the  President  Is  required  to 
make  certain  certifications  to  the  Con- 
gress on  conditions  in  El  Salvador  if  he 
wishes  to  provide  assistance  to  that 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  pro- 
duced a  bill  which  is  supportive  of  the 
President's  programs,  while  holding  ex- 
penditures to  an  absolute  minimum. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  the  time  they  have 
spent  in  developing  reasoned  positions  on 
many  difficult  issues  related  to  this  bill. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Pell,  for  his  leadership  role  suid  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  this 
bipartisan  bill. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  clearly  signal 
to  our  friends  overseas  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  have  a  strong  and 
sincere  interest  in  their  security  and 
economic  welfare.  I  strongly  commend  S. 
1196  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1196  includes  as  Title 
V  provisions  concerning  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC . 
OPIC  is  a  U.S.  Government  corporation 
created  In  1969  to  insure  U5.  private 
investments  in  developing  countries 
against  political  risks.  OPIC  is  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

OPIC's  purpose  is:  "To  mobilize  and 
facilitate  the  participation  of  XJS. 
private  capital  and  skills  in  the  economic 
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and  social  development  of  less  developed 
countries  and  areas,  thereby  comple- 
menting the  development  assistance 
objectives  of  the  United  States." 

With  the  Intention  of  Increasing 
OPIC's  ability  to  realize  its  develop- 
mental purposes,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  favorably  a 
number  of  statutory  changes.  I  will  take 
time  to  mention  a  few  of  the  major 
changes,  but  refer  my  coUeagues  to  the 
committee's  report  for  a  more  thorough 
description  of  the  recommended  changes 

in  law. 

The  legislation  would  extend  OPIC's 
operating  authority  for  4  years,  through 
September  30,  1985;  4  years  Is  the  cus- 
tomary period  of  extension  of  OPIC 
authority,  and  was  requested  by  the 
administration. 

The  current  statutory  restriction  on 
OPIC  support  for  Investments  in  coun- 
tries with  average  annual  per  capita  in- 
comes of  $1,000  or  more  in  1975  US. 
dollars  would  be  raised  to  a  level  of 
$2,950  or  more  in  1979  U.S.  dollars.  The 
restriction  Is  not  a  prohibition,  and  has 
not  been  regarded  as  such  by  OPIC.  The 
committee  report  includes  a  lengthy  list 
of  exceptions  used  by  OPIC  to  Justify 
support  for  investments  in  high-income 
developing  countries  despite  the  statu- 
tory restriction. 

OPIC  has  also  used  a  case-by-case 
exception  where  the  general  exceptions 
did  not  apply.  I  assume  OPIC  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  case-by-case  exception 
as  well  as  the  general  exceptions  in  the 
same  manner  and  as  conservatively  as 
they  have  in  the  past. 

OPIC  has  agreed  to  report  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  regularly  on 
the  Justification  for  case-by-case  excep- 
tion. With  these  policies  and  under- 
standings, I  believe  OPIC  will  have  suf- 
ficient operating  flexibility,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statutory  restriction  on  sup- 
port in  high- income  countries  can  be 
retained. 

The  committee  report  also  mentions 
that  OPIC  is  expected:  "To  scrutinize 
closely  all  proposals  for  insurance  or 
other  OPIC  assistance  for  projects  in 
higher  Income  developing  coimtries,*  •  •" 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that 
the  committee  did  not  intend  in  its  com- 
ments to  imply  that  OPIC  does  not  cur- 
rently give  sufBcient  scrutiny  to  pro- 
posals which  come  before  it.  nor  to  estab- 
lish any  tests  or  standards  not  contained 
in  nor  reasonably  inferred  from  statu- 
tory provisions. 

The  committee  expects  OPIC  to  scru- 
tinize closely  all  proposals,  regardless  of 
the  income  level  of  the  country  in  which 
the  investment  is  to  be  made. 

The  legislation  would  also  add  a  pro- 
vision requiring  OPIC,  when  deciding 
whether  to  insure  projects,  to  "seek  to 
support  those  developmental  projects 
having  positive  trade  benefits  for  the 
United  States."  OPIC  has  repeatedly  as- 
sured me  that  this  new  provision,  "will 
in  no  way  denigrate  OPIC's  prime  devel- 
opmental purpose."  I  understand  that 
OPIC  will  continue  to  evaluate  thorough- 
ly the  development  impact  of  proposed 
Investments,  and  will  not  lower  by  a  sin- 
gle millimeter  the  threshold  of  accepta- 
ble development  Impact  it  applies. 


Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  new 
provision  is  not  to  encourage  OPIC  to 
support  investments  which  do  not  have 
an  acceptable  level  of  development  bene- 
fits Just  because  there  would  be  positive 
trade  benefits  for  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
emphasize  OPIC's  positive  contribution 
to  U.S.  trade. 

OPIC  supports  only  Investments  which 
are  expected  to  have  positive  net  trade 
benefits  for  the  United  States,  and  where 
OPIC's  financial  ability  to  support  in- 
vestments is  limited.  OPIC  will  give  pri- 
ority to  supporting  those  investments 
meeting  Its  devdopment  impact  stand- 
ards which  have  the  highest  net  positive 
trade  benefits  for  the  united  States. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  OPIC 
to  begin  offering  insurance  against  civil 
strife  risks  to  U.S.  investments  in  devel- 
oping countries.  OPIC  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  detail  on  its  plans  for  such  in- 
surance coverage  before  actually  offering 
such  insurance. 

The  bill  also  adds  two  new  members 
to  the  OPIC  Board  of  Directors:  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  an  additional  small  business  sector 
representative. 

These  additional  members  should  as- 
sist OPIC  in  carrying  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  dated  February  27,  1981. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  provision  requiring 
OPIC  when  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
support  Investments  in  developing  coun- 
tries to  consider  whether  the  investment 
is  likely  to  be  made  without  OPIC  sup- 
port. I  recognize  that  there  may  be  in- 
stances in  which  OPIC  might  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  very  little  like- 
lihood of  additionality.  but  OPIC  might 
support  an  investment  for  reasms  of 
U.S.  national  interest.  I  would  consider 
such  action  consistent  with  the  overall 
statutory  framework  in  which  OPIC  op- 
erates. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  in- 
tended to  address  the  growing  detri- 
mental impact  on  U.S.  trade  arising  from 
the  application  by  foreign  governments 
of  performance  requirements  to  U.S.  In- 
vestments. 

Such  requirements  Include  local  con- 
tent and  reexport  requirements  which 
tend  to  distort  trade  fiows  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States.  The  provi- 
sion would  require  OPIC  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port any  investment  subject  to  incentives 
or  performance  requirements  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  significantly  the 
positive  U.S.  trade  benefits  which  would 
otheiwise  arise  from  the  investment. 

OPIC  and  a  number  of  users  of  OPIC 
have  expressed  concern  that  this  provi- 
sion could  discourage  U.S.  investors.  The 
provision  leaves  considerable  discretion- 
ary Judgment  to  OPIC,  however,  includ- 
ing the  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  the 
performance  requirements  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  reduction  in  trade  bene- 
fits sufficient  to  preclude  OPIC  support 
for  an  Investment. 

In  any  case,  OPIC  does  not  support 
.  investments  which  do  not  have  net  posi- 
tive trade  benefits  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  would  be  few  cases  in  which 


the  positive  trade  benefits  were  aignlfl- 
cantly  reduced  without  beconaing  nega- 
tive and  therefore  precluding  OPIC  sup- 
port. Foreign  governments  should  not,  in 
any  case,  be  led  to  expect  the  United 
States  to  subsidize  investments  through 
Ooveinment  insurance,  when  those  for- 
eign governments  apply  measures  which 
impose  significant  trade  losses  on  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  beet  of  my  knowl- 
edge, outside  of  a  jxMsibllity  of  a  con- 
tingency fund  request  from  the  admin- 
istration, despite  a  $900  millton  cutback 
in  the  so-called  Percy-Pell  amendment, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  administration 
will  request  a  restoratim  of  fimds.  It 
was  almost  as  if  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  our  distinguished 
staffs,  who  worked  so  hard  on  this  meas- 
ure, were  prophetic  about  the  fact  that 
the  very  day  we  Kn  Introducing  this 
legislation — which  calls  for  a  budget  re- 
duction of  $900  mlllitm  in  the  Reagan 
administration  budget — with  some  fore- 
sight, we  might  have  known  that  we 
would  be  going  through  another  budget 
cnmch  and  that  the  President  would  be 
digging  every  place  to  find  domestic 
programs  that  can  be  cut  back,  and 
that  recommendations  along  these  lines 
would  be  offered  by  the  congressional 
leadership. 

So  that  at  this  time,  when  this  peo- 
gram  is  before  the  Senate,  I  believe  that, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague.  Senator  Pill, 
myself,  and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  we  can  cer- 
tify and  testify  to  the  fact  that  this  Is 
a  lean,  hard,  tough  budget. 

As  the  President  aptly  said  in  his 
letter,  cuts  below  this  would  seriously 
endanger  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  national  security  effort  and  our  de- 
fense effort  and  would  undercut  the 
stability  of  the  world.  Certainly,  this 
Natl<m's  well-being  depends  upon  that 
stability. 

This  is  particularly  so  when  we  take 
into  account  that  in  the  devel(H>ing  parts 
of  the  world  where  we  have  assistance 
programs,  we  are  finding  that  those 
countries  are  the  largest  markets,  and 
increasingly  large  markets,  for  our  own 
products — services,  agricultural  jwod- 
ucts,  and  manufactured  goods. 

Forty  percent  of  our  manufactured 
goods  that  are  exported  go  to  developing 
countries.  They  are  increasing  in  sales  at 
the  rate  of  20  percent  compounded  each 
year.  That  is  far  faster  than  markets  are 
developing  in  developed  parts  of  the 
world  and  certainly  faster  than  our  own 
domestic  markets,  wtiich  are  a  l<«g  way 
from  compounding  in  growth  at  the  rate 
of  20  percent  a  year. 

When  we  take  into  account  that  vir- 
tually 80  percent  of  all  the  raw  materials 
used  in  our  factories  across  the  country, 
wliich  provide  employment  to  our  peo- 
ple, come  from  abroad,  we  can  recognize 
that  the  stability  of  the  world  and  its 
well-being  are  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  I  go  around,  I  hear  aspersions  cast 
i^ainst  foreign  aid,  and  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  comment  that  when  we  cut 
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budgets  this  year  in  Congress,  we  have 
cut  foreign  aid  and  foreign  assistance 
along  with  other  budgets. 

Every  President  and  every  Coiigress 
has  recognized  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining assistance  programs  abroad, 
not  only  security  assistance  to  buttress 
and  strengthen  our  own  security 
efforts  but  also  the  necessity  of  assist- 
ing coimtrles  in  volatile  parta  of  th: 
world  where,  without  that  assistance, 
whether  it  is  through  multinational 
sources  of  bilateral  sources,  we  would 
have  less  stability,  we  might  have  tur- 
moil and  chaos,  we  would  lose  raw  ma- 
terials vital  to  this  country,  and  we 
would  lose  markets  that  are  important 
to  the  future  generations  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  completes  his  remarks,  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  come 
forward  with  amendments  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time,  because  this  measure 
will  be  set  aside  tomorrow.  We  cannot 
get  back  on  it  again  until  next  week. 
We  would  like  to  finish  up  as  much  as 
we  can  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Comm*ttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  recommending  to  the  Senate, 
S.  1196,  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
unanimously  approved  a  favorable  re- 
port on  S.  1196  att«r  19  days  of  hearings 
and  4  days  of  markup  on  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  1982  foreign  assistance 
legislation.  During  our  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  the  committee  reduced 
the  President's  request  by  a  total  of 
$900.1  million,  or  14  percent. 

Among  the  reductions  approved  by 
the  committee  are  the  following:  $95.6 
miUion  in  development  assistance; 
$208  million  in  the  proposed  contin- 
gency fund  for  economic  support  fund 
programs;  and  $59C.9  million  in  military 
assistance,  includmg  elimination  of  a 
proposed  $100  million  contingency  fund 
for  the  military  assistance  program 
(MAP)  and  $496  million  in  a  new  direct 
credit  foreign  military  sales  program. 

The  committee  undertook  these  re- 
ductions cognizant  of  Its  responsibility 
to  maintain  economic  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  at  a  reasonable  level, 
while  also  mindful  of  its  fiscal  respon- 
sibility to  keep  these  programs  lean 
Consequently,  the  committee  adopted 
most  of  the  increased  security  assistance 
requested  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
while  actually  authorizing  less  funds  for 
development  assistance  than  were  ap- 
proved for  flscall981. 

Mr.  President,  the  Uhlted  States  faces 
some  of  the  gravest  foreign  policy  chal- 
lenges in  the  post-World  War  n  era.  The 
contmuing  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan, chaos  in  Iran,  the  festering  con- 
fiict  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  political  and 
military  amflict  in  southern  Africa,  po- 
tential threats  to  the  vital  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  need  to  insure  continued  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East  peace  process, 
and  the  increasing  turmoil  throughout 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  are 
all  notable  examples  of  the  challenges 
which  confront  our  NaUon  at  this  time 
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Mr.  President,  these  challenges  under- 
score the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  its  existing  alliances  and 
friendships  abroad.  It  is  in  this  caaXxxi 
of  Intematicmal  challenge  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  also  sought 
to  provide  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  greater  flexibility  in 
order  to  respond  to  an  ever  changing 
international  climata  frauglit  with  dan- 
ger, but  also  presenting  opportunities  to 
advance  U.S.  interests. 

This  year,  as  in  1980.  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  considered  security 
and  development  as  one  single  piece  of 
legislation.  This  is  liecause  both  of  these 
efforts  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  For  fiscal  1982,  $6.68  billion  has 
been  proposed  for  securi^  assistance  and 
related  programs,  only  $3,123  billion  of 
which  will  require  actual  appropriations 
by  the  Congress.  Almost  65  percent  of 
this  security  assistance  is  destined  for 
the  Middle  East,  with  Israel  designated 
to  receive  33  percent  and  Egypt  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  security  assistance  pro- 
vided In  fiscal  1982  recommendaticHis. 

Having  reduced  the  President's  request 
by  an  additional  $95.6  million,  the  c<xn- 
mlttee  recommends  an  authorization  ol 
$2,145  billion  for  development  assistance 
efforts.  Tbis  amount  actually  represents 
a  $21  million  reduction  from  the  fiscal 
1981  authorization  level,  approved  last 
year.  In  supporting  this  reduced  level  of 
development  assistance,  the  committee 
reasserts  ite  firm  conviction  ttiat  U.S. 
security  interests  abroad  must  be  bol- 
stered by  a  strong  commitment  to  meet- 
ing the  basic  human  needs  within  the 
developing  nations  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  1196  has 
made  mention  of  the  Important  conflu- 
ence of  interests  between  development 
and  security  assistEince.  This  confluence 
of  interest  will  continue  to  grow  in  im- 
portance, directly  affecting  the  UJ3. 
economy  and  security  over  the  next  20 
years.  Over  1  million  American  jobs  are 
presently  dependent  on  US.  exports  to 
the  developing  nations.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  U.S.  wheat,  rice,  and  cotton  crops 
is  purchased  by  these  same  nations. 
And  while  our  exporte  have  expanded  to 
the  developing  nations,  we  have  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  them  for  im- 
ports of  strategic  minerals  and  other 
raw  materials.  The  United  States  im- 
ports 75  percent  of  its  cobalt.  90  percent 
of  its  bauxite.  100  percent  of  its  tin  and 
natural  rubber,  and  56  percent  of  its 
mercury  from  the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  these  statis- 
tics remind  us  that  the  United  States  has 
a  vital  stake  in  the  present  and  future 
economic  and  political  stability  of  these 
countries.  I  would  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  our  develop- 
ment assistance  program  is  a  primary 
resource  with  which  the  United  States 
can  assist  these  societies  in  building  a 
solid  economic  and  political  structure. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are.  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  said  of  the  United  States, 
"the  last  best  hope  of  earth."  then  we 
must  proceed  to  approve  this  essential 
legislation  for  President  Reagan  as  he 


attempts  to  fashion  his  foreign  policy 
at  this  chaUenging  Juncture  of  history 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
provided  the  President  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  this  endeavor,  and  I 
join  with  Chairman  Percy  and  the  full 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
m  recommending  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act  of  1981. 
■av  AiogroicsNT  wo.  «o« 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  fltst 
amendmente  to  be  offered  are  technical 
amendmenta. 

During  the  committee  markup.  Sena- 
tors Kassebaum  and  LtJCAH  offered 
amendments  which  consolidated  several 
reporting  requirements  in  current  law. 
This  was  a  very  useful  amendment  de- 
signed to  clean  up  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance  Act  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Several  technical  amendments  are  re- 
quired to  conform  their  effort  to  current 
law  and  other  provisions  in  the  bill.  It 
was  clear  during  the  markup  th^t 
neither  Sraator  Kassebaum  nor  Lugai  in- 
tended to  make  policy  changes  with  their 
amendment. 

Technical  amendments  one  to  seven 
make  changes  related  to  the  Kasse- 
baum-Lugar  amendment. 

Technical  amendment  eight  makes 
clear  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
funds  for  Costa  Rica  be  earmailced  In 
thebiU. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senstor  from  minota  (Mr.  Pibct) 
propoaea  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 400. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  On  page  3.  line  3.  delete  the  period  and 
add  «  comma  In  Ueu  thereof,  foUowed  by 
quotation  marks  and  a  aemleolon. 

(3)  On  page  9,  delete  lines  10  through  13. 

On  page  18.  delete  llnea  11  through  17. 

(3)  On  page  67,  between  llnea  7  and  8.  In- 
sert the  following  and  renumber  the  para- 
gn^hs  accordingly. 

"(5)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  and  quan- 
tity of  defense  articles  and  defense  aenrloes, 
and  of  military  education  and  training,  fur- 
nished by  the  Cnlted  States  to  each  foreign 
country  and  international  organization,  by 
category,  specifying  whether  they  were  fur- 
nished by  grant  under  ch^ter  2  of  the  Arms 
E]q>ort  Control  Act,  by  commercial  sale  li- 
censed under  section  38  of  that  Act,  or  by 
other  authority." 

(4)  On  page  73,  line  4,  add  the  following 
sentence:  "This  report  shaU  Include — " 

(5)  On  page  76.  strike  lines  10  through  23 
and.  In  Ueu  thereof.  Insert  the  f (lowing: 

(12)  (A)  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  practices  regarding  the  observance  of 
and  respect  for  tntem*tlonally  recognized 
human  rights  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 116(a)  and  502B  of  this  Act)  In  each 
country  proposed  as  a  recipient  of  foreign 
assistance  and  in  all  other  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
consideration  being  given  to  (1)  relevant 
findings  of  ai^ropriate  international  organl- 
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■ttlona.  Including  nongovernmental  orguil- 
utions  such  u  the  International  Conunlttee 
ti  the  Red  Croas,  and  (11)  the  exunt  of  co- 
operation by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  permitting  an  unlmj>eded  investigation 
by  any  such  organization  of  alleged  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights:  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  steps  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  of  this  Act  has  taken 
to  alter  United  States  programs  under  such 
part  in  any  country  because  of  human  rights 
considerations; " 

(6)  On  p«g*  78.  line  10.  strlite  "60aB(b)" 
and  on  line  12.  after  the  number  •■fl«8."  In- 
sert the  following:  "the  first  sentence  and 
the  words  "report  or'  in  the  second  sentence 
of  section  603B(b)." 

(7)  On  page  79.  between  lines  3  and  4,  add 
a  new  subaectlon   (b)   as  follows: 

"(b)  Section  e34(f)(a)(B)  of  the  Foreign 
AsaUtance  Act  of  1981  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing 'and  section  ea4(a)  (13)'  immediately  af- 
ter 'section  503B.'  " 

(8)  On  page  33  between  lines  4  and  S  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1983.  ta.SOO.OOO  shall  be  avaUable 
only  for  Coata  Rica  in  order  for  that  nation 
to  meet  its  international  obligations,  and  its 
increasing  debt  burdens." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  the  need  for  the  amendment  was 
originally  pointed  out  to  me  in  a  letter 
dated  September  14,  1981,  from  Senator 
Claibornk  Pill,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  express  appreciation  to 
Senator  Pell  for  pointing  out  the  neces- 
sity for  the  technical  amendments  which 
are  under  consideration  now.  which  have 
been  agreed  to  by  Senator  Kasszbaitm 
and  Senator  Lugar.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  409)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMXNT    NO.     S2B 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  funds  may  be 
made  available  for  the  Special  Defense 
Acquisition  Fund  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance 
In  appropriation  Acts) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  525.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PiacT) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  62fi. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  19.  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  insert  the  following: 
"except  that  in  any  fiscal  year  such  funds 
shall  be  available  only  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  similar  funds. 

Senators  Kastxn,  Hatfield,  Domknici, 
INOTJTE.  Pkoxmhie,  and  Hollings  have 
submitted  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
special  defense  acquisition  fund  to  the 
extent  provided  for  in  appropriation  acts. 
The  majority  manager  of  the  bill  accepts 
this  amendment;  and  if  it  Is  acceptable 


to  my  distinguished  colleague,  we  can 
move  along. 

•  Mr.  KA8TEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self; the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici;  Senator  Inouye,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair;  and  the  ranking  members 
of  the  Appropriations  and  Budget  Com- 
mittees (Messrs.  Proxmire  and  Hol- 
LIKGS)  . 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  take  much 
time  explaining  this  amendment  intu- 
much  as  it  Is  a  very  straightforward  one. 
and  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  have  no  objection  to 
It. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  provision  which 
creates  a  special  defense  acquisition 
fund.  In  its  original  form  a  revolving 
fund,  which  would  be  used  to  procure 
military  equipment  in  advance  of  actual 
need.  The  problems  this  addresses  are  the 
many  Instances  where  our  foreign  friends 
need  military  equipment  on  an  urgent 
basis  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  di- 
rectly from  U.S.  forces.  Perhaps  the  t)est 
example  of  this  was  in  1973  when  our 
own  supply  of  ammunition  became  dan- 
gerously low  as  a  result  of  the  provision 
of  ammunition  to  Israel.  This  fund  is  de- 
sired to  procure  equipment  in  advance  so 
that  such  situations  do  not  occur  again. 

I  strongly  support  the  creation  of  this 
fund,  although  I  and  the  cosponsors 
have  one  housekeeping  problem  which 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  seeks  to 
remedy.  The  problem  basically  is  that 
this  provision  creates  new  spending 
which  under  the  Budget  Act  must  be 
provided  through  the  appropriations 
process.  Without  this  technical  change, 
I  understand  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee would  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  provision,  and  I,  speaking  for  my- 
self, would  have  to  likewise  object  on 
the  same  basis.  Therefore,  we  are  offer- 
ing the  amendment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment uses  the  word  "provided."  and  not 
"appropriated."  and  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Poreitm  Operations  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  it  would  be  my  Intention 
to  provide  a  limitation  and  not  an  ap- 
propriation, the  latter  being  likely  to 
create  problems.*      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  525)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  number  of  amendments  that  we  know 
will  be  proposed  by  Members.  Because 
the  managers  of  the  bill  have  no  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed  at  this  time, 
we  urge  our  colleagues  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  to  propose  the  amend- 
ments that  they  might  have  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prisslir).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


GERMAN  PARLIAMENTARIANS  VISIT 
SENATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  announce 
to  our  colleagues  that  we  have  the  great 
distinction  and  honor  of  hosting  a  coffee 
at  3  p.m.  for  a  group  of  German  Par- 
liamentarians in  the  Senate  Foreign  Par- 
latlons  Room,  S.  116.  with  Senator 
Larry  Pressler  as  the  host  of  that  group. 
The  German  Parliamentarians  are  here 
on  official  business  and  I  know  that  as 
many  of  our  colleagues  as  possible  would 
want  to  pay  their  respects.  If  they  can- 
not stay  for  the  full  coffee,  they  can 
stop  by  to  introduce  themselves  and  be 
introduced  to  our  foreign  relations  coun- 
terparts in  the  German  Parliament. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 

ACT  OF  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  consldera- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

AMKNDIfXNT   NO.    SSS 

(Purpose :  To  make  available  funds  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  Haiti 
only  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
Oovernment  of  Haiti  has  cooperated  with 
the  United  SUtes  In  halting  Illegal  emi- 
gration from  Haiti,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  555  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  CRti.cs) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  666: 

On  page  84.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  716.  (a)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  funds  made  available  under 
chapter  1  of  part  I  or  chapter  2  or  chapter  S 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  should  be  used  for  programs  in  Haiti 
which  would  ameliorate  the  conditions  of 
poverty  and  underdevelopment  which  con- 
tribute to  the  emigration  of  Haitian  citizens 
and  which  would  a-sslst  Haiti  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  Illegal  emigration. 

"(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
assistance  for  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
under  chapter  1  of  ptut  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  should  be  provided 
through  private  and  voluntary  organizations. 

"(b)  Funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  or 
chapter  2  or  chapter  6  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign AasUtance  Act  of  1961  may  be  expanded 
for  Haiti,  and  credits  and  guarantees  ex- 
tended for  the  fiscal  year  1983  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  may  be  approved 
for  use  for  Haiti  only  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  Government  of  Haiti — 

"(1)  Is  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
In   halting    illegal   emigration   from   Haiti: 

"(3)  is  not  aiding.  abetOng.  or  otherwise 
supporting  lUegal  emigration  from  Haiti; 

"(3)  has  provided  assurances  that  it  will 
cooperate  fully  in  implementing  United 
States  development  assistance  programs  In 
Haiti  (including  programs  for  prior  fiscal 
year);  and 
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"(4)  Is  not  engaged  in  a  consUtent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violation  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights. 

"(c)  Six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  actions  of  the  Oov- 
ernment of  Haiti  are  consistent  with  para- 
graphs (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  fimds  made  available  under  such 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  may  be  used  for 
programs  with  Haiti  if  such  funds  are  used 
to  assist  in  halting  significant  illegal  emi- 
gration from  Haiti  to  the  United  States  ". 

On  page  84.  line  4.  strike  out  "See.  716." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  massive  in- 
flux of  illegal  immigrants  into  this  coun- 
try, a  situation  which  has  strained  our 
social  service  network  to  the  limit  and 
made  a  mockery  of  our  immigration 
laws.  It  is  a  crisis  which  demands  a 
prompt  and  firm  response.  Part  of  that 
response  must  be  the  development  of  a 
workable  immigration  policy  which  will 
limit  and  control  the  flow  of  refugees  into 
the  United  States.  Another  aspect  of  that 
response  must  be  an  immediate  effort  to 
use  all  of  our  potential  resources  to  stem 
the  flow  of  Illegal  immigration.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  today  seeks 
to  insure  that  we  will  use  one  of  these 
resources,  namely  foreign  sissistance,  to 
deal  with  the  continued  stream  of  refu- 
gees from  Haiti. 

"Hie  Haitian  problem  was  aptly  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  paragraph  of  a 
recent  Tampa  Tribune  editorial: 

Two  boats  carrying  176  Haitians  gilded 
ashore  at  the  usual  spot  on  Miami's  beaches 
yesterday,  following  a  ferry  route  Floridlans 
can  almost  set  their  watches  by. 

Each  week  that  goes  by  brings  more 
Haitian  refugees  to  Florida's  shores,  ag- 
gravating nn  already  overwhelming  prob- 
lem. The  burden  of  these  refugees  has 
fallen  directly  on  the  State  of  Florida 
and  the  people  of  south  Florida.  The  abil- 
ity of  local  government  to  cope  is  past 
the  breaking  point.  An  Inhumane  and 
dangerous  situation  exists  at  the  Krome 
North  facility  in  Dade  County  where  over 
1.000  Haitian  refugees  are  housed  under 
appalling  conditions. 

For  most  Americans,  Mr.  President. 
Immigration  is  an  abstract  problem  that 
does  not  affect  their  dally  lives.  The  peo- 
ple of  south  Florida  have  to  live  with 
this  problem  every  day.  They  are  worried 
and  frustrated  and  they  should  be.  The 
handling  of  the  Haitian  refugee  problem 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  "mishandling."  Is  a  monu- 
ment to  Government  at  its  worst. 

Our  task  now  must  be  to  redress  that 
situation  as  soon  as  we  can.  South  Flor- 
ida cannot  wait  while  the  wheels  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  turn  slowly 
to  develop  a  new  immigration  statute. 
They  need  action  now  to  stop  the  flow  of 
illegal  aliens.  One  step  we  can  take  is  to 
seek  and  in  fact  Insist  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  Haiti  in  restraining  illegal  immi- 
gration. That  is  the  purpose  of  thio 
amendment. 

This  amendment  addresses  the  two 
factors  that  are  causing  the  flow  of  illegal 
immigrants  to  the  United  States;  the  dlf- 


flcult  economic  conditions  in  Haiti  and 
the  question  of  human  rights. 

It  provides  that  funds  made  available 
to  Haiti  will  be  used  to  address  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  and  underdevelopment 
that  contribute  to  Immigration  from 
Haiti  and  to  assist  with  programs  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  illegal  immigration. 

It  provides  that  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  assistance  to  Haiti  should 
be  provided  through  private  and  volun- 
tary organlzati(His.  It  further  stipulates 
that  military  or  development  assistance 
funds  will  be  approved  for  use  in  Haiti 
only  if  the  President  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Government  of  Haiti — 

First,  is  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  In  halting  illegsa  immigration 
from  Haiti; 

Second  is  not  aiding,  abetting,  or  other- 
wise supporting  illegal  immigration  from 
Haiti; 

Third,  has  provided  assurances  that  it 
will  cooperate  fully  in  implonenting  U.S. 
development  assistance  programs  in 
Haiti;  and 

Fourth,  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  cannot  be 
allowed  to  either  encourage  illegal  immi- 
gration as  a  means  of  solving  its  internal 
problems  or  to  fail  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  resolving  this  dilemma. 
The  administration  has  indicated  It  rec- 
ognizes that  the  causes  of  Illegal  immi- 
gration are  international  in  scope  and 
will  require  an  international  solution. 
Negotiations  are  being  pursued  with 
Haiti.  Making  the  provision  of  both  mili- 
tary and  development  assistance  condi- 
tional on  full-fledged  cooperation  by  the 
Government  of  Haiti  will  provide  the 
leverage  to  insure  that  such  cooperation 
is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  repre- 
sents a  sensible  and  prudent  action  we 
can  take  right  now  to  alleviate  the  criti- 
cal problem  of  Haitian  immigration. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  U.S.  policy  for 
stemming  the  flow  of  refugees,  it  cannot 
succeed  If  the  Government  of  Haiti  does 
not  enforce  its  own  immigration  laws. 
I  believe  approval  of  this  amendment  by 
the  Ccmgress  will  help  to  staunch  the  flow 
of  Illegal  immigrants  and  I  urge  it« 
adoption. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Chiles,  for  this  amendment. 

I  can  well  remember  earlier  this  year, 
when  I  was  visiting  my  brother  In  his 
home  in  Palm  Beach,  that  a  ship  came  in 
with  Haitians  and  hit  the  beach.  They 
headed  for  parts  unknown,  and  they  were 
just  absorbed  into  the  population,  ending 
up  on  welfare  rolls  or  payrolls  or  what- 
ever; but  there  was  no  due  process  of 
immigration  whatsoever. 

The  problem  is  a  very  grave  one.  said 
it  is  a  problem  for  my  own  native  State 
of  Florida  and  a  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

In  mv  judgment,  this  amendment  is  a 
constructive  effort  to  deal  with  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem. 

Basically,  this  amendment  urges  that 
we  continue  programs  in  Haiti  to  allevi- 
ate poverty  and  help  stem  the  flow  of 
illegal  immigrants  to  the  United  States 


if  the  Haitian  Government  provides  us 
with  adequate  evidence  that  we  can  work 
with  it  with  some  hope  of  success.  The 
amendment  requires  that  the  President 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  character  and  actions  of  the 
Haitian  Government  are  consistent  with 
continued  United  States  assistance.  "Hie 
administration  has  indicated  it  can  ac- 
cept this  position. 

I  point  out  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  recently  looked  over  the  Hai- 
tian situation,  and  the  GAO  is  also  be- 
ginning a  study  of  our  programs  there. 
I  believe  our  committee  will  also  take  a 
close  look  at  our  activities  in  Haiti  later 
this  year.  These  actions,  plus  this  amend- 
ment, should  assure  that  our  programs 
will  do  the  job  or  be  terminated. 

The  amendment  also  provides  a  1-year 
exemption  to  allow  some  assistance  to 
Haiti  to  help  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States.  This  is 
part  of  a  larger  question  of  assistance  to 
law  enforcement  agencies.  It  is  a  partic- 
ular problem  in  the  Caribbean  region. 
which  is  beset  by  problems  of  drug  traf- 
flcking  and  illegal  emigrant  flows,  whidi 
are  often  the  responsibility  of  police 
forces  in  countries  with  small  or  non- 
existent military  structures.  We  may 
have  to  take  a  look  at  the  adequacy  of 
current  legislation  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  This  amendment  in  no  way 
prejudges  the  conclusion  of  such  a  re- 
view, and  it  is  clearly  limited  to  an  ex- 
emption for  a  single  purpose  in  a  single 
fiscal  year  for  a  single  country. 

On  behalf  of  the  majority  side,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment;  and 
I  turn  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  for  his  reaction 
and  comments. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  worked  out  with  the  staff 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  It  seems  to 
be  an  excellent  amendment,  and  I  recom- 
mend its  acceptance. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  and  I  urge  adop 
tlon  of  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  555)  was  agreed 
to. 

VT  AXXNSICEMT  NO.  410 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Dttsxnbbusbi,  Mr.  Hkjcs. 
and  Mr.  Zobinskt  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  410. 

On  page  23  between  lines  4  and  5  strike 
subsection  (d)  which  was  added  as  a  tech- 
nical amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  chaoter  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1982.  tlS.000.000  shall  be  avaU- 
able only  for  Costa  Rica  for  the  purposes  of 
economic  assistance." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Let  me 
interrupt  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
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The  ParUamentorian  has  ralMd  a 
point  which  Is  that  the  amendment  Is 
not  In  order  at  this  time  and  It  requires 
unanimous  consent  for  the  amendment 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  for  the  basis  of  that^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  amends 
a  previously  agreed  to  amendment.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  seek  imanlmous  con- 
sent for  the  amendment  to  be  In  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  so  make 
that  unanimous-consent  requeat. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durxn- 
BCRGER)  be  listed  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  earmark  an  additional  $12.5 
million  In  economic  support  fimds  for 
Costa  Rica. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
already  earmarked  some  $2.5  million  for 
Costa  Rica  In  the  bill. 

I  would  stress  that  this  amendment  is 
not  an  add  on.  We  are  not  asking  the 
Senate  to  fund  additional  moneys  for 
Costa  Rica  but  rather  to  take  from  the 
existing  funds  of  some  $2.4  billion  the 
$12.5  million  that  I  am  adding  onto  the 
$2.5  million  already  in  the  bill  to  provide 
needed  economic  assistance  for  Costa 
Rica. 

Most  Members  here,  of  course,  are  fully 
aware  that  Costa  Rica  among  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  has  been  a  bas- 
tion of  democracy  and  a  free  market 
economy  over  the  years  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  one  of  the  most  troubled 
spots  in  the  world.  In  a  region  beset  by 
civil  strife,  military  rule,  and  guerrilla 
warfare,  Costa  Rica  has  managed  to 
maintain  a  unique  democratic  govern- 
ment since  1948. 

In  a  region  where  military  solutions  to 
problems  are  often  preferred  Costa  Rica 
has  no  standing  army.  They  do  not  have 
a  military.  They  have  a  national  police 
force  which  nimibers  1,000  which  is  in 
fact  fewer  than  the  number  of  police 
who  protect  this  very  building  in  the 
Capitol  Police  Force. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  traditionally  an 
ally  of  the  United  States  and  yet  because 
of  its  economic  plight  Costa  Rica  now 
needs  our  help  desperately. 

Coeta  Rica  is  now  experiencing  its 
most  severe  economic  crisis  in  decades. 

Huge  increases  in  the  price  of  oil  and 
a  depressed  coffee  market  have  drained 
Costa  Rica's  foreign  reserves.  Its  exter- 
nal debt  has  grown  to  $3  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  over  50  percent  in  18  months, 
and  inflation  is  expected  to  reach  60  to 
70  percent  this  year.  National  unemploy- 
ment has  doubled  between  November 
1979  and  July  1980. 

The  Government,  I  quickly  add,  has 
taken  some  serious  steps  on  its  own  to 
get  the  economy  under  control.  Its  cur- 
rency was  devalued  by  100  percent  In 
1981  in  an  effort  to  control  imports. 

In  May  1981,  the  Government  neeo- 
tlated  a  3-.vear  economic  stabilization 
program  with  the  International  Mone- 


tary Fund.  While  this  program  may  have 
to  be  renegotiated  it  is  evident  that 
Costa  Rica  will  accept  a  long  period  of 
austerity  and  economic  discipline  in 
order  to  stabilize  its  economy. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude,  I  think  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Costa  Rica's  efforts  to 
stabilize  its  economy  is  based  on  control- 
ling public  spending  and  strengthening 
the  private  sector.  The  current  economic 
crisis  has  precipitated  instances  of  vio- 
lence In  recent  emonths.  Costa  Rica  is 
not  as  stable  as  it  was  only  a  few  short 
months  ago. 

A  relatively  modest  increase  In  funds 
for  Costa  Rica  could  help  bolster  an 
allied,  democratic  government  to  help 
forestall  the  possibility  of  leftist  ex- 
ploitation of  Costa  Rica's  current  eco- 
nomic difBcultles. 

Such  assistance  I  believe  is  an  Invest- 
ment in  our  own  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  might  add.  has  earmarked 
some  $25  million  for  Costa  Rica.  My 
amendment  would  total  $15  million,  and 
I  stress  s«ain  this  is  not  an  add-on  but 
rather  comes  out  of  the  funds  that  have 
been  authorized  presently  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  as  cosponsors  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hilms) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr. 

ZOUMSKT). 

The  PRESroXNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  en- 
thusiastically support  Senator  Dodd's 
amendment  to  Increase  economic  assist- 
ance to  Costa  Rica.  We  would  have  to 
search,  far  and  wide  for  a  case  that  is 
more  deserving  than  Costa  Rica  of  this 
special  consideration. 

Tiny  Costa  Rica  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  democracy  in  Latin  America  ever 
since  1948  when  the  naticm's  leaders 
transformed  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  system  into  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Bovemmertal  systems  in  the 
world.  Costa  Rica's  democratic  govern- 
ments have  been  very  close  friends  of 
the  United  States  and  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  support  our  international 
positions.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  show 
Costa  Rica  that  we  appreciate  this  sun- 
port  by  increasing  the  economic  assist- 
ance funding  by  a  relatively  modest 
amount. 

Today  Costa  Rica  Is  beset  by  economic 
and  political  problems  to  which  that  na- 
tion is  unaccustomed.  A  denressed  coffee 
market  plus  a  high  bill  for  Imported  o'l 
has  contributed  to  a  very  real  economic 
crisis  in  Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica's  exter- 
nal debt  has  risen  to  $3  billion.  Inflation 
is  at  about  70  percent  this  year.  Unem- 
ployment has  doubled  in  less  than  a  year. 

Costa  Rica  is  trying.  That  is  the  Costa 
Rican  way.  The  government  has  taken 
drastic  steps  to  control  the  economy  such 
as  the  100-percent  currency  devalua- 
tion. An  economic  stabilization  program 
is  being  worked  out  with  the  IMF  which 
will  mean  austere  times  for  the  good  peo- 
ple of  that  country. 

Aside  from  the  important  reascms  that 
I  have  just  discussed.  I  think  it  is  es- 


pecially significant  to  note  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  earmarking  of  the 
$15  million  for  Costa  Rica  is  not  an 
add-on.  No  additional  funding  is  re- 
quired. It  comes  out  of  the  economic 
support  fund  total. 

It  is  important  for  my  colleagues  to 
vote  their  approval  of  this  amendment 
so  that  Costa  Rica  can  maintain  its 
t  me-honored  tradition  of  being  a  stable, 
democratic  nation  In  a  sea  of  turmoil 
in  Central  America. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  a  long-standing  interest  in  Cen- 
tral America  as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
and  I  have  traveled  to  Costa  Rica  on 
many  occasions.  During  the  past  3 
months,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Bemd  Niehaus,  the  Costa 
Rican  Foreign  Minister,  and  with  such 
other  notable  Costa  Ricans  as  Francisco 
Sotto  Harrison,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Saint  James  and  a  promi- 
nent attorney. 

From  these  conversations,  one  point 
has  emerged  with  absolute  clarity.  The 
Costa  Rican  economy  is  in  trouble, 
largely  because  the  world  prices  for 
Costa  Rican  exports  have  fallen  dra- 
matically. This  in  turn  has  created  infla- 
tion, and  the  value  of  the  colon  has  fallen 
against  the  dollar.  The  result  is  the 
added  punishment  of  decreased  foreign 
investment. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  is  taking  firm  measures  to 
bring  Its  economy  under  control.  But  it 
needs  assistance  if  It  Is  to  do  so.  And  this 
assistance  is  clearly  in  our  own  national 
interest.  With  the  Increased  and  overdue 
attention  to  Central  America  by  all 
Americans,  it  should  be  self-evident  that 
Costa  Rica  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the 
stability  of  the  region.  Costa  Rica  is  a 
stable  democracy  which  is  so  peaceful 
that  it  is  able  to  boast  that  it  has  no 
army.  But,  like  any  democracy,  it  carmot 
long  withstand  the  erosion  of  confidence 
created  by  continued  Inflation. 

I  am  therefore  very  happy  that  Sen- 
ator DoDD  has  introduced  his  amend- 
ment, and  wish  to  commend  him  for 
addressing  an  urgent  problem. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  As 
has  been  pointed  out.  it  does  not  add  a 
nickel  to  the  bill.  It  merely  identifies 
where  some  money  should  be  spent.  It 
earmarks  fimds  for  a  particularly  sensi- 
tive part  of  the  Americans,  and  I  hope, 
very  much  Indeed,  that  it  will  be  accepted 
by  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Connec- 
ticut for  his  amendment. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  a  staunch  ally  of 
the  United  States  and  has  the  oldest 
surviving  democracy  in  Latin  America. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  provided  $25  million  In  ESF  for  Costa 
Rica. 

This  amendment  would  not  add  money 
to  this  bill.  It  would  simply  increase  the 
existing  earmark  from  $2.5  to  $15  mll- 
Uon. 

Costa  Rica's  economic  plight  has  de- 
teriorated sharply  over  the  past  2  years. 
Interest  rates  Jumped  from  18  percent  to 
23  peitent  over  the  past  year,  while  re- 
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tall  prices  rose  17.8  percent  and  whole- 
sale prices  soared  a  whopping  22  percent. 

Costa  Rica  is  a  traditional  ally  of  the 
United  States,  amidst  a  turbulent  sea  of 
civil  strife,  military  coups  and  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  region,  and  boasts  a 
unique,  democratic  government  which 
has  been  in  place  since  1948.  It  has  no 
standing  army  and  maintains  a  national 
police  force  of  1,000  men,  less  than  the 
Capitol  Hill  Police  Force  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

On  behalf  the  majority,  as  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  are  ready  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  410)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

UP  AMZNDMENT  NO.  411 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  562) . 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  Irom  Indiana  (Mr.  LuoAt)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
411: 

S.  1196 

On  page  89.  line  17,  strike  out  "(a)  Funds" 
and  all  that  follows  through  page  62,  line  18 
and  Inssrt  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  707(a).  The  Congress  Hnds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  In 
Central  America  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  the  recent 
civil  strife  In  El  Salvador  has  caused  great 
human  sufferings  and  disruption  to  the 
economy  of  that  country,  and  that  substan- 
tial external  aeslstance  to  El  Salvador  Is  nec- 
essary to  help  alleviate  that  suffering  and 
to  promote  economic  recovery  within  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  process. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
asalsUnce  furnished  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador,  both  economic  and  military, 
should  be  used  to  encourage — 

"(1)  the  realization  of  the  U.S.  policy  ob- 
jective of  achieving  a  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic resolution  to  the  strife  In  El  Salvador; 

"(2)  full  observance  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  righu  In  accordance  with 
secUons  116  and  602B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961; 

"(3)  full  respect  for  all  other  fundamental 
human  rights.  Including  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  to 
organize  and  operate  free  labor  unions,  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  religion; 

"(4)  continued  progress  In  Implementing 
essential  economic  and  political  reforms,  in- 
cluding land  reform  and  support  for  the  pri- 
vate sector; 

"(5)  a  complete  and  tlmelv  Investigation 
of  the  deaths  of  all  United  States  citizens 
Killed  In  El  Salvador  since  October  1979; 

"(6)  an  end  to  extremist  violence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  unlfled  command  and 
control  of  all  government  security  forces  in 
this  effort; 

"(7)  free,  fair  an  open  elections  at  the 
earliest  date,  the  modalities  of  which  should 
be  negotiated  between  all  groups  which 
renounce  and  refrain  from  further  mlllUry 
or  paramilitary  opposition  activity  in  pur- 
suit of  an  equitable  political  resolution  of 
the  conflict; 


"(8)  increased  professional  capability  of 
the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  in  order  to 
establish  a  peaceful  and  secure  environment 
In  which  economic  development  and  reform 
and  the  democratic  process  can  be  fully  Im- 
plemented, thereby  permitting  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  States  military  train- 
ing and  advisory  personnel  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

"(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  status 
of  bis  efforts  in  implementing  the  U.S.  policy 
objective  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  res- 
olution to  the  strife  In  El  Salvador  and  shall 
Identify  any  remaining  obstacles  to  achieving 
that  objective." 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  su£Sclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  offered 
is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  questions  about  aid  to  £1 
Salvador  which  arose  during  markup  of 
that  portion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  dealing  with  El  Salvador. 

I  rise  to  offer  this  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 707  of  the  bill  and  In  place  of  the 
language  in  the  bill  I  propose  to  substi- 
tute language  which  expresses  the  goals 
of  American  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

I  do  this  deliberately  because  during 
the  excellent  conversation  which  the 
Committee  on  FVjreign  Relations  enjoyed 
with  President  Napoleon  Duarte  yester- 
day the  point  made  by  President  Duarte 
again  and  again  was  that  he  very  much 
supports  the  goals,  and  he  emphasized 
that  word  "goals,"  which  goals  are  ex- 
pressed In  the  original  committee  lan- 
guage and  in  the  language  which  I  have 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
today. 

The  point  I  shall  make  repeatedly  is 
that  there  is  a  profound  difference  be- 
tween goals  and  conditions.  President 
Duarte  made  the  point  that  for  a  great 
power  such  as  the  United  States  to  im- 
pose conditions  on  a  sovereignty  such  as 
El  Salvador  is  not  an  acceptable  situa- 
tion. He  would  have  felt  on  the  face  of 
it  that  it  was  unacceptable,  given  the  re- 
lationship we  have,  and  he  went  over 
the  language  that  has  just  been  made  a 
part  of  this  amendment  word  by  word, 
agreeing  explicitly  with  the  goals  that 
are  represented,  as  do  I  and,  as  I  suspect, 
do  all  of  our  colleagues. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  gist  of  the  lan- 
guage that  came  forth  from  the  Ccwn- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  became 
a  part  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  imposes  very  stringent  conditions, 
and  those  conditions,  after  original  certi- 
fication and  then  once  every  6  months, 
could  bring  an  end  to  all  of  our  aid  to 
El  Salvador. 

I  offer  this  amendment  for  several 
reasons:  In  recent  months  many  Amer- 
icans have  become  deeply  aware  of  the 
violence  which  has  torn  apart  El  Sal- 
vador. Americans  have  seen  and  heard 
of  the  murders,  alxluctions,  disappear- 
ances, and  other  acts  of  senseless  vio- 
lence which  occur  In  El  Salvador  each 
day.  El  Salvador  experiences  tragedy 
and  violence  which  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension. 


We  all  deplore  this.  No  one  defends  It. 
The  question  U.  however:  What  are  we 
to  do  about  it?  Our  revulsion  toward 
brutality  is  by  itself  no  policy  at  all. 
Our  deep  feelings  of  compassion  for  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  cannot  and  will 
not  substitute  for  hard  thinking  about 
our  responsibilities. 

Some  in  our  country  would  Just  as 
soon  wash  their  hands  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter. They  would  say,  "Withdraw  all 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador  and 
let  the  people  of  El  Salvador  solve  things 
themselves."  But  if  we  withdraw  our 
support  for  the  one  force  which  is  com- 
mitted to  free  elections,  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  will  not  solve  things  them- 
selves. A  small  group  of  guerrillas,  sup- 
ported by  outside  assistance,  will  seize 
power  and  establish  a  repressive  dicta- 
torship. It  is  very  fine  to  speak  of  self- 
determination:  the  fact  is  that  there 
will  be  no  self-determination  in  El  Sal- 
vador without  continuing  and  unwaver- 
ing American  assistance  to  the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  that  country. 

Let  us  consider  the  alternatives  before 
us  today.  The  language  in  the  bUl  places 
restrictions  and  certifications  upon  the 
President's  conduct  of  policy  toward  El 
Salvador.  Indeed,  the  language  of  the 
bill  contains  the  most  restrictive  lan- 
guage to  be  imposed  on  the  Presidential 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  In  years. 

And  I  stress  that  point.  Mr.  President, 
because  this  is  not  a  set  of  mild-man- 
nered conditions.  This  is  the  most  re- 
strictive net  placed  upon  any  relation- 
ship that  our  State  Department,  in  the 
hands  of  either  party,  has  seen  in  years. 

First,  it  requires  a  Presidential  certi- 
fication that  five  separate  conditions  are 
being  met  prior  to  each  and  every  pro- 
vision of  military  assistance,  provision 
of  military  trainers,  and  provision  of 
credits  or  loans.  What  the  bill  requires 
is  a  lengthy  Presidential  certiflcatiwi 
every  time  one  single  bullet  is  provided 
to  El  Salvador:  every  time  a  military 
trainer  is  rotated  to  EI  Salvador,  and 
every  time  one  penny  of  credit  or  loan 
Is  offered.  Whatever  aie  may  think  of 
affairs  in  El  Salvador,  this  is  surely  not 
the  way  to  make  gCKxl  law. 

Second,  it  requires  a  similar — and  re- 
dundant— certification  by  the  President 
every  6  months. 

Third,  before  any  of  these  certifica- 
tions can  proceed,  the  bill  requires  a 
prior  certification  regarding  the  investi- 
gatl(»i  into  the  murders  of  the  six  Amer- 
ican citizens  In  El  Salvador. 

Fourth,  the  bill  requires  an  Immediate 
cutoff  of  assistance  If  at  any  time  a  Pres- 
idential certification  is  not  able  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  good  law: 
this  is  not  good  constitutional  precedent 
for  the  relations  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government: 
and  it  is  not  good  foreign  policy. 

In  place  of  this  I  am  offering  a  differ- 
ent, more  positive  approach.  I  do  not 
propose  a  simole  repeal  of  the  language 
m  the  bill.  Rather.  I  believe  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  represents  a  very  real 
attempt  to  give  expression  to  the  concern 
which  all  of  us  share  about  the  violence 
In  El  Salvador.  My  amendment  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  deep  concern  of  Members 
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of  this  body  about  the  importance  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  and  about 
the  necessity  of  American  policy  to  sup- 
port free  and  democratic  government  in 
that  country. 

But  it  does  so  in  a  realistic  and  con- 
structive way.  It  does  not  impose  con- 
ditions only  upon  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador.  It  will  not  send  to  the  guer- 
rilla groups  and  their  supporters  the 
message  that  the  Congress  can  be 
counted  upon  sooner  or  later  to  under- 
mine the  administration's  support  for 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador.  We  can- 
not and  we  should  not  give  partial  con- 
trol of  our  decisions  to  guerrilla  groups 
which  can  and  will  frustrate  our  best 
intentions. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  to  cast  continuing 
doubt  upon  our  support  for  the  genuinely 
democratic  forces  in  El  Salvador.  And 
who  does  this  help? 

Does  it  help  the  political  parties 
which  are  now  struggling  to  organize 
themselves  in  the  face  of  systematic 
terrorism? 

Does  it  help  the  Government  of  EI 
Salvador  which  is  committed  to  elections 
next  March? 

Does  it  help  President  Duarte? 

President  Duarte  met  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  yesterday 
afternoon,  as  I  have  said.  He  said  that 
conditions  imposed  upon  our  aid  would 
not  help  him  or  his  government.  He  said 
that  he  supports  the  goals — and  he 
stressed  the  word  "goals" — of  free, 
democratic  government,  an  end  to  ran- 
dom violence,  and  the  participation  of 
all  pe<n>le  who  renounce  violence  as  a 
means  of  taking  governmental  ix)wer. 

The  fact  is  that  conditions  imposed 
upon  American  assistance  will  help  only 
those  who  hope  to  see  the  end  to  Ameri- 
can support  for  El  Salvador.  For  these 
reasons,  the  administration  opposes  the 
language  now  contained  in  the  bill.  Sec- 
retary Haig  has  written  to  the  commit- 
tee about  this  provision.  In  a  letter  dated 
May  11,  S4>cretary  Haig  said: 

Our  opposition  Is  not  to  the  bill's  objec- 
tives. Indeed,  the  specific  conditions  cited  In 
the  amendment  parallel  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  policy  or  the  objectives  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  Itself. 

And  in  another  quote,  he  said: 

Our  concern,  however.  Is  that  the  bUl  Is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  those  objectives  that 
we  share.  Its  effect  could  well  be  the  opposite 
for  the  following  reasons: 

El  Salvador's  rightist  terrorists  or  the 
Marxist  guerrillas  and  their  foreign  com- 
munist supporters  will  conclude  the  legisla- 
tion that  they  can  force  an  end  to  UB.  assist- 
ance to  the  established  government  by  step- 
ping up  their  violence  to  the  point  where  It 
blocks  further  progress  on  the  reforms  or 
undermines  the  election  process. 

The  measure  could  work  to  delay  the 
peaceful  solution  that  we  all  seek  by  en- 
couraging extremists  of  the  left  and  right  to 
persist  In  their  internal  attacks  and  their 
external  propaganda  in  the  belief  that  their 
persistence  would  ultimately  be  rewarded 
with  a  Congressional  curtailment  of  U.S. 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  Government. 

That  is  why  our  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Deane  Hinton.  also  opposes  the 
original  language  of  the  bill. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
provision  which  I  have  introduced  which 
preserves  the  worthy  objectives  of  the 
language  of  the  bill,  but  removes  the 
harmful  effects.  The  substitute  language 
which  I  have  presented  is,  I  believe,  a 
constructive  step  forward. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  argued 
that  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  impose 
whatever  conditions  it  wishes  to  upon 
executive  activity.  It  will  be  argued  in  a 
constitutional  sense  that,  indeed,  the 
President  does  have  certain  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  move  foreign 
afifairs  in  behalf  of  this  country,  but  that 
a  checks  and  balance  system  persists  and 
that  clearly  the  checks  aspect  is  at  work 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
work. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out,  this 
is  an  extreme  form  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. It  comes,  I  suspect,  from  the  very 
real  concerns  that  many  Americans  feel 
that  the  United  States  might  become 
bogged  down  in  El  Salvador  in  a  seem- 
ingly interminable  and  seemingly  un- 
winnable  situation.  I  respect  those  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  legitimate  debate  in 
this  country  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  invloved  in  El  Salvador 
at  all.  Clearly,  it  is  not  the  scope  of  our 
debate  today  to  recite  the  doleful  history 
of  that  small  country. 

But  the  fact  is  that  El  Salvador  has 
been  a  battlefield,  it  has  been  an  area  of 
unhappiness.  an  area  of  dire  poverty,  and 
an  area  in  which  millions  of  citizens  now 
and  in  the  past  have  cried  out  for  liberty 
and  for  better  conditions  of  life.  It  is  ripe 
for  change.  And  indeed,  the  drama  of  the 
visitor  yesterday.  President  Duarte,  is 
very  pointed  if  one  considers  that  Presi- 
dent Duarte  was  a  candidate  for  national 
office  in  El  Salvador  in  1972  and  ap- 
parently had  won  the  election  only  to  see 
it  set  aside  by  military  rulers  in  that 
country  at  the  time.  President  Duarte 
was  imprisoned,  was  tortured,  and  went 
in  exile  for  7  years.  Now  this  man. 
Napoleon  Duarte,  with  whom  we  visited 
in  our  midst  yesterday,  is  not  a  repres- 
sive ruler  and  someone  attempting  to 
hold  down  reforms.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. President  Napoleon  Duarte  has  at- 
temoted  to  institute,  imder  very  tough 
conditions,  land  reform,  banking 
changes,  changes  with  regard  to  foreign 
trade,  and  a  very,  very  wide-sweeping 
program  trying  to  open  up  ownership  and 
opportunity  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

It  has  been  a  remarkable  program. 

The  problem  of  our  intervention  in  this 
situation  comes  because  most  Americans 
say,  "Why  not  support  El  Salvador  in  an 
economic  way?  Why  not  try  to  bring 
about  reform  through  our  money, 
through  our  expertise,  through  humani- 
tarian missionaries  of  all  sorts  in  this 
country?" 

I  think  there  is  no  argument.  Why 
not?  We  should.  We  have. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  our  citizens  who  attempt 
to  help  in  a  humanitarian  way  are  not 
safe  in  doing  so  if,  in  fact,  anarchy  and 
chaos  prevail  in  El  Salvador. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that,  in  a  sense,  both 
the  left  and  the  right  of  the  political 


spectrum  cm  this  issue  come  together, 
and  on  the  left  persons  throughout  the 
world  would  argue,  "Let  the  guerrillas 
have  a  go  at  it."  They  would  argue  that 
history  is  on  the  side  of  the  leftist,  revo- 
lutionary, guerrilla  groups,  who  inevi- 
tably wear  down  the  patience  if  not  the 
strength  of  whatever  the  prevaiUng 
power  might  be,  and  eventually  come  into 
their  own.  There  is  that  point  of  view  in 
this  country  on  occasion,  or  widespread 
throughout  the  world. 

There  is  the  point  of  view  on  the  right 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  stay  out 
of  it  altogether,  too,  because,  some  would 
argue,  the  ruling  group  that  was  there 
might  still  be  there  if  we  were  not  in- 
volved, if  the  United  States  of  America 
was  not  trying  to  help  a  centerist  regime, 
if  we  were  not  there  attempting  to  en- 
courage elections,  providing  money  for 
land  reform,  doing  a  number  of  things 
that  are  a  radical  change  from  the  re- 
gime that  has  been  deposed. 

Indeed,  extremists  of  the  right  and  the 
left  could  very  well  say  to  the  United 
States,  "Get  out  and  stay  out,  because 
we  believe  either  we  will  have  to  repress 
the  dictatorship  of  the  right  or  the  left 
and  we  are  not  interested,  when  it  comes 
down  to  it,  in  the  niceties  of  democratic 
elections,  in  trying  to  get  a  middle-class 
market  enterprise  situation  going,  trying 
to  spread  genuine  ownership  and  equity 
in  land." 

Mr.  President,  I  see  very  little  in  the 
program  of  either  the  Marxist  guerrillas 
or  the  far  right,  many  of  whom  are  now 
exiled  in  Miami,  Fla.,  from  El  Salvador 
that  points  to  very  much  promise  of 
economic  reform,  of  the  ordinary  person 
in  El  Salvador  progressing  to  much  ex- 
ercise of  political  liberty. 

Here  comes  the  United  States  in  this 
situation.  We  are  saying  in  the  finest  of 
humanitarian  traditions,  "We  believe 
that  El  Salvador  is  a  close  neighbor.  We 
believe  that  we  ought  to  help.  We  resent 
interference  from  outside  this  hemi- 
sphere, whether  it  be  encouragement  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  encouragement  by 
Cuba,  encouragement  by  anyone,  for 
that  matter,  who  might,  with  the  net- 
work operatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Cuban  surrogates,  attempt  to  foment 
difiaculty.  At  the  same  time,  we  resent 
attempts  by  deposed  El  Salvadoran 
leaders,  operating  wherever  they  are,  to 
try  to  take  back  control  from  the  Duarte 
government,  to  try  to  seize  back  the 
initiative  before  elections  can  be  held." 

This  is  why  the  debate  we  are  having 
in  a  sense  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President, 
because  our  Secretary  of  State  in  very 
explicit  terms  in  his  letter  of  May  II, 
1981,  which  I  have  quoted  to  the  Senate 
today,  said  that  the  language  adopted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  its 
markup,  is  an  open  invitation  to  obstruc- 
tion. The  difiaculty  with  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  simply  that  a  group  of  either 
the  left  or  the  right  can  create  enough 
unhappy  conditions  because  of  the  certi- 
fication which  is  demanded  at  the  outset 
and  every  6  months,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion of  a  single  piece  of  military  equip- 
ment or  a  troop  or  any  sort  of  economic 
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aid.  Every  time  a  certification  occurs  it 
is  an  open  invitation  simply  for  the 
United  States  to  be  unable,  imder  the 
law,  to  provide  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 
This  number  of  certifications,  this  de- 
gree of  overbureaucracy.  this  number 
of  subjective  judgment  calls,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  unprecedented  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  language 
was.  in  fact,  simply  to  make  certain  we 
get  out  of  El  Salvador,  those  who  want 
to  see  the  United  States  withdraw  now 
and  for  good.  That  purpose  is  accom- 
plished with  great  strength.  It  would  not 
take  great  skill.  Mr.  President,  for  some- 
one who  did  not  share  the  idealism  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  use  the  language  of  this  original  bill 
and  make  very  well  sure  we  were  out  of 
El  Salvador  within  a  6-month  period  of 
time.  I  think  Senators  need  to  see  that 
point. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Senator 
DoDD,  who  has  worked  diligently  within 
the  committee  and  subsequently  to  think 
through  the  implications  of  this  lan- 
guage. I  know  that  he  will  want  to  re- 
spond with  his  own  thoughts,  which  are 
important  ones,  based  upon  personal  ex- 
perience, personal  visitations  with  many 
of  the  parties  involved. 

I  would  submit  that  at  least  one  of 
the  arguments  that  I  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
propose  is  that  the  language  in  this  bill 
provides  to  President  EXiarte  a  club  to 
use  against  the  military  or  against  other 
forces  within  his  country  that  do  not 
favor  his  sense  of  reform;  in  essence, 
that  we,  in  our  legislation,  are  propping 
up  President  Duarte,  or  we  are  giving 
him  an  argument  so  that  he  can  go  to 
El  Salvadoran  ofBrials  and  say,  "Here, 
I  have  the  Senate  bill,  and  if  we  do  not 
comply  with  these  things  the  aid  is  gone 
and,  therefore,  we  have  to  comply."  It 
is  an  interesting  argument  and  I  think 
one  worthy  of  attention. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  life  are 
that  others,  quite  apart  from  President 
Duarte,  or  people  with  whom  he  is  visit- 
ing in  El  Salvador,  or  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  had  a 
debate  on  this  at  one  point  may  all  be  in 
one  camp  in  interpreting  this  law,  but 
others,  as  I  read  it.  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed this  thing  that  closely,  or  with  not 
so  much  concern  for  the  evolution  of 
affairs  in  El  Salvador,  will  simply  pick 
up  the  language  <n  this  committee  bill 
and  point  out  that  as  best  they  can  see 
affairs  are  not  proceeding  along  the  lines 
of  the  goals  of  President  Duarte  or  our- 
selves and,  for  that  reason,  the  United 
States  ought  to  cut  off  aid  and  do  so 
immediately. 

That  I  think  would  be  imfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  try  to  find  a  combination  in  this 
area  and  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 
I  will  say  that  candidly.  That  is  the  rea- 
son that  I  offer  this  as  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  that  type  of  language 
as  opposed  to  a  set  of  conditions.  It  is  a 
deUberate  attempt  to  break  this  thing 


open,  and  to  give  our  foreign  policy  a 
chance  to  rise  in  the  process.  I  think  it  is 
an  important  option  for  our  Secretary  of 
State  to  have  in  this  embattled  condition 
that  he  finds  himself  in  this  particular 
issue. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an 
afiQrmative  step  we  might  take  to  indi- 
cate our  support  of  Napoleon  Duarte,  our 
good  friend  who  has  been  with  us,  and 
In  whom  we  share  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence because  he  is  the  best  thing  we 
find,  those  who  have  compassion  for  the 
people  of  E)  Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  one  further 
point.  It  will  be  suggested  that  when  this 
language  came  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  Sena- 
tor DoDD,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  either 
12  or  13  to  1.  The  number  escapes  me,  but 
the  one  vote  against  the  motion  at  that 
time  was,  in  fact,  myself.  Why  would  I 
do  such  a  thing  like  that?  Well,  of  course, 
I  was  holding  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  In  hand.  The  Secretary  of  State 
wrote  to  us  before  the  vote. 

I  think  we  really  have  to  give  some 
attention  on  occasion  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  aK>ealed  to  us  on  this 
issue  before. 

Let  me  also  point  out  in  fairness,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  was  not  present  at  the 
time  my  vote  was  cast.  It  was  a  proxy 
vote.  I  and  a  great  number  of  other 
members,  unfortunately,  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  were  engaged  on 
that  very  day  in  another  one  of  the 
farm  bill  markups. 

Senators  will  recall  mention  through- 
out Jasi  week  of  the  24  days,  or  same 
such,  of  markup.  That  occupied  us  right 
throiigh  the  debate  on  El  Salvador.  So 
we  really  were  not  up  to  speed,  I  think,  as 
a  committee.  The  chairman  did  his  best 
to  get  members  there  and  was  diligent 
throughout  this  in  trying  to  excite  our 
attention,  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Can^ina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was  in- 
volved with  the  farm  bill,  understand- 
ably. So  were  Senator  BoscHwrrz,  as  I 
recall,  and  Senator  Zorinskt  was  over 
there  a  good  bit  in  those  days.  I  was 
there.  A  number  of  us  were  preoccupied 
with  that.  Once  we  began  to  rivet  our 
attention  on  this  question,  we  felt  it  was 
important  to  bring  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  very  committee  I  have 
just  mentioned  that  was  involved  in  all 
of  these  markups  at  the  time  the  discus- 
sion on  El  Salvador  was  going  on.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  a  comment  if  he  has 
one. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
ten<*d  with  great  interest  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  He  is  exactly  right. 
Memoers  of  the  Committee  mi  FcM-eign 
Relations  know  that  we  met  informally 
with  President  Duarte.  He  is  an  exceed- 


ingly impressive  man  and,  I  think,  an  ab- 
solutely genuine  perscm.  He  has  problems 
in  that  country  which  we  cannot  even 
imagine  in  our  own  land.  To  load  him 
down  with  all  sorts  of  restrictions  and 
limitations  and  requirements  is  simiriy 
going  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  I'ave  no  friendship  for  the  United 
State.?.  The  least  that  we  can  do  is  give 
President  Duarte  a  fair  shot  at  getting 
his  country  straightened  out.  That  is  why 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  so  essential  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  we  talked  yesterday 
about  his  crops.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  cane  production  if  he  can  ke^ 
the  terrorists  from  burning  It  up.  TTiere 
has  been  an  increase  in  cotton  If  he  can 
keep  the  terrorists  from  destroying  it. 
To  hamstring  this  man,  who  has  come 
to  this  country,  making  clear  his  friend- 
ship, is  the  wrong  course  of  action.  I 
simply  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
tie  his  hands  behind  his  back  to  any  de- 
gree whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  central  Asia;  we  are  not  talking 
about  central  Africa;  we  are  talking 
about  Central  America,  our  own  front 
yard.  We  are  talking  about  this  hemi- 
sphere. Anybody  who  even  takes  a  cas- 
ual glance  at  the  news  is  bound  to  im- 
derstand  that  the  Soviet  Union,  throu^ 
its  surrogates,  is  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  destroy  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  we  had  better  help  our 
friends  now,  because  we  may  not  have 
any  friends  left  to  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
amendment  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senate  wiU  support  it. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
support  and  the  cogency  of  his  argu- 
ment. Very  clearly,  Mr.  President,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
many  objectives,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  must  be  friendship,  prosper- 
ity, and  movement  within  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  exciting  reason  we  are  involved 
in  El  Salvador  is  that  we  and  others  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  believe  that 
conditions  of  land  reform,  the  growth 
of  new  businesses,  the  political  partici- 
pation of  citizens  party  to  free  elections 
are  very  important  objectives.  We  like- 
wise see  the  dire  circumstances  by  which 
all  of  these  are  likely  to  be  precluded  in 
El  Salvador  without  our  vigorous  par- 
ticipation. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  simply  to  make  certain 
that  the  world  knows  that  we  shall  be 
constant,  that  Congress  is  not  about  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  imder  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  pretext  of  6-months  certifications, 
of  endless  hassles,  of  bureaucratic  sna- 
fus; that,  in  fact,  having  said  that  we 
are  going  to  help,  for  the  goals  that  we 
have  stated  and  for  those  reasons,  we 
shall  be  constant  in  that  fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  869.  the  El  Salvador  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  believe 
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It  is  important  for  Congress  to  establish 
some  specific  limits  on  the  use  of  U.S. 
military  aid  and  personnel  in  the  war  In 
El  Salvador. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  has  not 
improved.  There  continue  to  be  reports 
of  killings  and  terrorist  activities  in  that 
country.  We  must  make  certain  that  U.S. 
taxpayer  dollars  and  personnel  to  El  Sal- 
vador are  being  used  in  ways  that  pro- 
mote goals  which  we  can  fully  support. 

Conditional  U.S.  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  El  Salvadoran  authorities 
insures  that  the  government  we  are 
supporting  is  prepared  to  make  certain 
political,  social,  and  economic  changes. 
These  reforms  are  essential  to  drying  up 
the  limited  popular  support  for  leftist 
opponents  of  the  current  government. 

The  American  people  will  not  support 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  unless  it  is 
clear  that  our  involvement  is  helping  to 
resolve  the  current  civil  war  and  estab- 
lish enduring  peace  for  the  El  Salvadoran 
people.  We  must  be  responsive  to  U.S. 
taxpayers  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  That  is  why  I  urge  support  of 
the  bipartisan  compromise  language 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Senator  Dodd. 

The  minority  has  been  once  more  ac- 
commodating on  the  floor  on  this  matter 
to  take  into  account  the  views  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  others 
on  the  majority  side.  I  think  Senators  on 
the  majority  side  will  respond  in  a  recip- 
rocal way. 

UP   AMENDlnNT    NO.    413 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 

No.  563) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN).  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  C*roUn»  (Mr. 
Helms)  propoees  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  413  to  amendment  numbered  411. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with.        

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  Mr. 
LuGAR,  substitute  the  following: 

■Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  In 
Central  America  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of  Amer- 
ican States  generally,  that  the  recent  cItU 
strife  In  El  Salvador  has  caused  great  human 
sufferings  and  disruption  to  the  economy  of 
that  country,  and  that  substantial  external 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  is  necessary  to  help 
alleviate  that  suffering  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery  within  a  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic process. 

"(bt  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
assistance  furnished  to  the  Oovernment  of 
EI  Salvador,  both  economic  and  military, 
should  be  used  to  encourage — 

"(1)  the  realization  of  the  U.S.  policy 
objective  of  achieving  a  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic resolution  to  the  strife  In  El  Salvador; 

"(2)  full  observance  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights  In  accordance  with 
sections  116  and  6028  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961; 


"(3)  full  respect  for  all  other  funda- 
mental human  rights,  Including  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right 
to  organize  and  operate  fr^e  labor  unions, 
and  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion; 

"(4)  continued  progress  In  Implementing 
essential  economic  and  political  reforms,  and 
support  for  the  private  sector; 

"(S)  a  complete  and  timely  Investigation 
of  the  deaths  of  all  United  States  citizens 
killed   In   El    Salvador   since   October    1979; 

"(61  an  end  to  extrennlst  violence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  unified  command  and  con- 
trol of  all  government  security  forces  in  this 
effort; 

"(7)  free,  fair  and  open  elections  at  the 
earliest  date,  the  modalities  of  which  should 
be  negotiated  between  all  groups  which  re- 
nounce and  refrain  from  further  military  or 
paramilitary  opposition  activity  In  pursttlt  of 
an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict; 

"(8)  Increased  professional  capability  of 
the  sialvadorean  Armed  Forces  In  order  to 
establish  a  peaceful  and  secure  environment 
In  which  economic  development  and  reform 
and  the  democratic  process  can  be  fully  Im- 
plemented, thereby  permitting  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  States  mUltary  training 
and  advisory  personnel  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

"(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  status 
of  his  efforts  In  Implementing  the  U.S.  policy 
objective  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  reso- 
lution to  the  strife  in  El  Salvador  and  shall 
Identify  any  remaining  obstacles  to  achieving 
that  objective." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  modifies  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment in  only  one  sense.  That  is  to  strike 
the  reference  to  land  reform,  because 
that  is  covered  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^ER.  Is  there 
a  8u£Qclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
WcicKZR  is  on  his  way  from  New  York 
and  will  be  here  at  4  p.m.  May  I  ask 
if  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  we 
may  withhold  voting  on  this  amendment 
until  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
be  here? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
want  to  accommodate  Senator  Weicker 
and  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

UP    AMENDMCMT     NO.     413 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  makes  two  changes  to  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  bill.  It  provides  that  the 
certifications  will  occur  just  three  times 
a  year,  not  four  times  a  year  plus  other 
times,  as  in  the  bill  today.  Also,  it  modi- 
fies some  of  the  language  of  the  original 
bill  in  paragraphs  1  and  4.  It  somewhat 
weakens  them,  maybe,  but  makes  them 
more  acceptable,  I  hope,  to  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  the  amendment  he  sent  to  the  desk 
was  a  substitute  amendment  and  there- 
fore is  not  in  order.  A  perfecting  amend- 


ment would  be  In  order  but  not  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  PELL.  Could  the  Chair  repeat 
what  he  said?  I  could  not  hear. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  he  sent  to  the  desk  Is  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  therefore  is  not 
in  order.  A  perfecting  amendment  would 
be.  but  not  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  per- 
fecting amendment  that  would  remove 
all  the  language  in  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment on  pa«es  2  and  3  and  would  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  language  I  am  sending 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment    num- 
bered 413. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  through  the 
end  of  the  amendment  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  In  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  assistance  for 
El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  letters 
of  offer  may  be  issued  and  credits  and  guar- 
anties may  be  extended  for  El  Salvador  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  El  Salvador  to  carry  out  functions 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  only  if  every 
120  days  after  enactment  of  this  act,  the 
President  makes  a  certification  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  If  the  President  does  not  make  such 
a  certification,  then  the  President  shall 
immediately — 

•(  1 )  susp;nd  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and  5 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of 
crediu  and  guarantees  for  El  Salvador  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

"(3)    suspend    aU    dtUverlet    of    defense 
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articles,  defense  services,  and  design  and 
construction  services  to  El  Salvador  which 
were  sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from  El 
Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
performing  defense  services,  conducting  In- 
ternational military  education  and  training 
activities,  or  performing  management  func- 
tions under  section  SIS  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1982  until  such  time  as  the  President  makes 
r.  certification  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

The  certification  required  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  Is  a  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
of  a  determination  that  the  Oovernment 
of  El  Salvador,  to  the  extent  not  precluded 
by  forces  outside  Its  control — 

(1)  Is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  control  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights; 

(3)  is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  Its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  Indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces; 

(3)  is  making  continued  progress  in  im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms.  Including  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram; 

(4)  Is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  Its  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate an  equitable  political  resolution  of 
the  conflict  with  any  group  which  renounces 
and  refrains  from  further  military  or  para- 
military opposition  activity. 

Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  Justlflcatlon  for  making 
each  of  the  determinations  required  by 
paragraphs   (1)    through  (4). 

(d)  On  making  the  first  certification  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  also  certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  Ibat  he  has  determined  that  the 
Oovernment  of  El  Salvador  has  made  good 
faith  efforts  both  to  Investigate  the  mur- 
ders of  the  six  United  States  citizens  In  El 
Salvador  In  December  1980  and  January  1981 
and  to  bring  to  Justice  those  responsible  for 
those  murders. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  certification  will 
occur  each  120  days,  or  three  times  a 
year.  This  seems  a  good  compromise  be- 
tween the  almost  infinite  number  pro- 
posed in  the  original  bill  and  the  single 
certification  that  the  administration 
desired. 

It  also  softens  some  of  the  langugage 
on  page  2  of  the  bill,  discussing  the  ques- 
tions of  a  concerted  and  significant  ef- 
fort to  control  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  and 
the  language  in  paragraph  2  which  says 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
moving  to  achieve  control  over  all  ele- 
ments of  its  owned  armed  forces,  so  as 
to  bring  to  an  end  indiscriminate  tor- 
ture and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens 
by  these  forces. 

This  amendment  seems  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  both  views,  and  I 
hope  it  will  secure  the  acceptance  of  this 
body. 


T»-Ot0  0-«fr-37  (PL  16) 


1^.  DODD.  &fr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  hfr.  President,  I  support 
the  language  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
As  the  author  of  the  original  language 
in  the  bill,  I  believe  this  language  is  rea- 
sonable. 

I  had  preferred  the  language  contained 
in  the  committee  bill.  However,  I  recog- 
nize that,  with  respect  to  those  who  are 
somewhat  uneasy  about  the  certification 
process,  requiring  it  once  every  120  days 
is  not  an  unreasonable  request.  There- 
fore, I  will  support  this  language  as  a 
modification  of  the  language  presently 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  try  to  put  this  entire  issue  in  perspec- 
tive. 

This  Is  the  first  opportimity  in  this 
Congress  that  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  issues  of  El  Salvador, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  events  in  that 
war-torn  nation  have  dominated  the 
headlines  and  news  reports  for  the  last 
6  or  7  months. 

So  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  raise 
the  issues  that  surround  the  events  in 
El  Salvador  and  our  commitment  to  the 
government  of  Napoleon  Duarte  smd  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  importance  of  a 
certification  process  in  placing  some  sort 
of  conditions  or,  if  you  will,  to  use  the 
language  of  President  Duarte  yesterday, 
some  mutually  agreed-upon  goals  in  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  President,  daily,  as  I  mentioned, 
the  grim  reality  of  El  Salvador  is  there 
for  all  of  us  to  see.  It  is  there  on  the 
front  page  of  our  morning  newspaper. 
And  It  is  there  again  on  the  evening  tele- 
vision news.  More  and  more  it  is  a  media 
event,  and  slowly  but  curely  it  has  become 
a  part  of  the  national  consciousness.  Not 
surprisingly,  I  suppose,  the  grotesque  na- 
ture of  this  human  tragedy  has  taken  on 
something  of  a  surrealistic  quality,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  story  behind  it 
is  all  too  familiar,  all  too  common.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  story  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  dates  back  to  the  dawn  of  time. 

But  as  ancient  as  the  story  may  be, 
each  generation  needs,  or  so  It  seems, 
some  reminder  of  the  horrors  of  war: 
some  reminder  of  the  revulsion  that 
comes  from  civil  strife,  human  suffering 
and  more  bloodshed:  some  reminder  of 
the  utter  brutality  of  armed  conflict.  El 
Salvador  has  It  all.  And  unfortimately, 
it  helps  to  provide  such  a  reminder  for 
this  generation  and  for  our  time.  Tar  in 
that  tragic  and  imhappy  land,  those  who 
would  be  king  have,  as  Shakespeare 
wrote,  "Let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

The  burden  of  political  poww,  the 
abuse  and  corruotion  of  it  and  the  cm- 
sequences  that  flow  from  such  abuse  and 
corruption  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  re- 
cent political  history  of  El  Salvador  as 
they  are  a  part  of  so  many  Shakesoear- 
ian  tragedies.  The  tragedy  of  King  Rich- 
ard the  Second — in  setting  the  stage  for 
Civil  War  in  England,  a  less  than  popu- 
lar King  Richard,  still  determined  to 
hold  on  to  the  political  reigns  of  the 
kingdom,  lashes  out — in  wanton  disre- 


gard of  the  consequences  of  his  actton — 
"cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin  and  decay: 
the  worst  is  death  and  death  will  have 
his  day."  The  drama,  the  calamity  of 
civil  confiict.  Shakespeare  said  it  well. 

Today,  the  drama  has  become  the  real- 
ity— the  deadly  drama,  the  deadly  real- 
ity— of  El  Salvador.  Tlliis  is  a  nation  at 
war  with  itself.  A  nation  engulfed  in  the 
fiames  of  civil  violence.  The  origin  of 
the  violence  can  easily  be  traced  to  the 
abuse  of  political  power,  to  the  repeated 
disregard  for  that  abuse  and  to  the 
eventual  corrupti(m  of  it.  Tlie  price  of 
that  corruption,  and  the  price  of  the  evil 
which  it  has  si>awned,  mounts  with  each 
passing  day.  No  segment  of  Salvadoran 
society  has  escaped  or  been  ^jared  the 
skg(xiy  and  the  grief  that  now  wracks 
that  war-torn  nation — a  nation  which 
otherwise  would  largely  go  unnoticed:  a 
nation  of  coffee  trees,  cotUxi  and  rice: 
but  a  nation  caught  between  the  feudal 
structure  of  the  old  order  and  the  politi- 
cal imperatives  of  the  new.  And  the  clash 
between  old  and  new  has  taken  a  heavy 
toU. 

Thousands  of  ordinary  people  lay 
silent:  nuns  and  priests,  labor  leaders — 
the  rank  and  file,  businessmen  and  pro- 
fessionals, educators  and  students,  poli- 
ticians and  government  ofiScials,  land- 
lords and  compesinos,  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots.  All  elements  of  society  in  El 
Salvador,  from  the  very  top  of  the  social 
ladder  to  the  very  bottom,  have  been 
victimized  by  the  mindless  and  seem- 
ingly perpetual  vii^mce  that  now  gripe 
the  Salvadoran  psyche  like  some  curse 
or  plague  from  the  distant  past. 

The  death  toll  for  this  past  year  alone 
is  estimated  at  somewhere  between  10,- 
000  to  15,000  people. 

The  fact  that  we  were  not  even  able  to 
say  whether  it  is  10,000  or  15,000  people 
should  speak  more  loudly  than  any  other 
words  than  I  could  utter  and  at  this 
juncture  most  observers,  regardless  of 
their  political  persuasion,  agree  there  is 
no  end  in  sight  for  the  violence  in  El 
Salvador.  Yes,  at  this  point,  as  the  for- 
eign policy  wags  are  accustomed  to  say- 
ing, "if  there  is  a  light  at  the  end  of  the 
Salvadoran  tunnel,  it  is  only  the  glow 
from  the  headlamp  of  the  oncoming 
train." 

How  did  it  ail  happen?  What's  the 
political  prognosis?  Where  do  we  go 
from  here?  The  questions  seem  relative- 
ly simple.  The  answers,  at  least  by  com- 
parison, are  more  complex  and  compli- 
cated. But  regardless  of  how  c<»nplex 
and  complicat3d  they  are,  they  are 
urgently  needed  and  with  this  purpose 
in  mind,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  three  recent  articles 
which  serve  to  analyze  the  Salvadoran 
political  situation  and  our  Government's 
role  in  it. 

The  first  article  Ls  from  the  summer, 
1981  issue  of  International  Security.  It 
is  entitled.  "A  Splendid  UtUe  War: 
Drawing  the  Line  in  El  Salvador"  by 
Prof.  William  Leogrande.  Professor  Leo- 
grande  serves  as  director  of  political 
science  in  the  School  of  Government 
and  Public  Administration  at  the  Ameri- 
can University,  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  second  article,  "Death  as  a  Way  of 
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Life"  comes  from  Mr.  Christopher 
Dickey,  a  reporter  and  writer  for  a  local 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Post  here 
in  this  city,  who  has  lived  and  been  in 
charge  of  the  Mexico  City  bureau  for 
some  years.  The  third  and  final  article 
Is  the  work  of  Mr.  Loren  Jenkins,  who 
also  serves  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  Washington  Post  and  whose 
article  "El  Salvador:  Prom  Conquista- 
dores  to  Communists,  Why  the  Killing 
Will  Never  End."  can  be  found  in  the 
August  18,  1981  Issue  of  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post,  magazine. 

Each  of  these  articles,  I  believe,  makes 
a  substantial  contribution  to  better  un- 
derstanding the  Salvadoran  civil  war. 
And  each,  in  its  own  way,  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Salva- 
doran Government,  particularly  the  mil- 
itary and  security  forces  component  of 
it,  and  about  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ment to  it.  These  are  the  kev  questions. 
These  are  the  key  issues.  And  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  and  the  public  at 
large  to  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  views  and  comments  contained  in 
these  articles,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
other  observers,  including  the  ones  noted 
above,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Napoleon  Duarte 
can  survive  or  not. 

As  I  said  to  him  yesterday  at  a  closed- 
door  briefing  in  the  presence  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  any- 
one In  my  continued  support  and  ad- 
miration for  Jose  Napoleon  Durate. 

The  record  that  he  has  established  as 
a  politician  In  that  country  has  gone  un- 
challenged, and  he  Is  someone  who  has 
been  a  victim  of  torture,  been  incarcer- 
ated and  understands  political  exile,  hav- 
ing had  to  live  In  Venezuela  for  some  7 
years.  He  is  certainly  a  man  to  be  ad- 
mired and  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
reform  in  that  country  should  be  sup- 
ported by  all  of  us  who  believe  in  eco- 
ncMnlc  Justice  and  certainly  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

The  backing  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  this  particular  government  and  to  this 
particular  individual  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  centrist  reform-minded 
Duarte  is  to  survive  at  all.  But  our  sup- 
port will  not  be  decisive,  or  the  critical 
factor  in  whether  or  not  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment succeeds  or  not  any  more  than 
Cuban  or  Soviet  support  will  be  the  de- 
cisive or  the  critical  factor  for  the  Insur- 
gence  in  that  country,  and  I  suspect  that 
President  Duarte  would  agree  with  that 
conclusion  himself. 

What  will  be  decisive,  in  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  others,  in- 
cluding President  Duarte,  is  the  extent  to 
which  his  government  is  able  effectively 
and  expeditiously  to  implement  the  kind 
of  social,  political,  and  economic  reforms 
which  El  Salvador  so  desperately  needs. 
If  the  Duarte  government  can  make  sig- 
nificant progress  in  the  reform  effort  and 
If  it  can  do  so  while  reducing  the  level  of 


violence  and  repression,  then  it  has  some 
chance  of  success. 

If  it  succeeds,  then  we  all  also  will  suc- 
ceed and  so  will  be  the  democratic 
forces  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Similarly,  if  it  fails,  then  it  is  our  fail- 
ure too  and  a  real  setback  for  the  forces 
of  political  moderation  elsewhere  in  the 
region  will  be  felt. 

The  stakes  are  high  and  the  chances 
for  success  are,  I  believe,  even  money  at 
best.  The  fact  is  the  Duarte  government's 
record  to  date  is  less  than  encouraging 
despite  their  good  intentions.  And  in  all 
honesty,  the  outlook  is  not  promising. 
This  suggests,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
all  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  do  everything  it  can  to  help 
strengthen  President  Duarte's  hand 
within  his  own  government.  Plain  and 
simple,  he  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
He  needs  it  because  of  the  disunity,  the 
marked  divisions  within  his  government, 
the  divisions  between  the  civilians  and 
the  miUtary,  the  divisions  between  the 
reformist  and  the  antireformist  elements 
even  within  his  own  government. 

These  divisions  must  be  overcome  and 
they  must  be  overcome  decisively.  There 
can  be  no  "ifs,"  "ands,"  or  "buts."  They 
must  be  overcome — period.  They  must 
be  overcome  so  that  the  reform  program 
can  go  forward,  so  that  it  can  deliver  on 
the  promises  it  has  made,  so  that  it  can 
undermine  the  appeal  of  the  armed  in- 
surgents and  finally,  so  that  it  can  instill 
a  measure  of  hope  in  those  who  believe 
they  have  less  and  less  to  lose,  namely, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

This  is  a  very  tall  order.  Whether 
Duarte  and  company  can  fill  it  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  certainly  have  my  doubts, 
as  I  expressed  earlier,  but  I  do  believe 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  United  States 
can  help.  It  can  help  strengthen  Presi- 
dent Duarte's  hand.  We  can  help  move 
the  reform  program  along.  We  can  help 
overcome  the  divisions  and  the  disunity 
within  the  Salvadoran  Government.  We 
can  do  all  of  this,  we  can  provide  this 
help  If  we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  Insist  on  certain  fundamental  con- 
ditions before  sending  additional  mili- 
tary equipment  and  advisers  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  San  Salvador. 

If  we  do  this,  if  we  insist,  then,  we 
will  provide  President  Duarte  with  the 
kind  of  political  tool,  the  kind  of  political 
weapon  that  he  can  use  effectively 
against  the  more  recalcitrant,  if  not  more 
repressive  elements  within  his  own  gov- 
ernmental circle.  If  we  do  not  give  him 
this  kind  of  weapon,  if  we  deny  him. 
then,  we  will  have  turned  our  back  on 
the  reform  effort  and  left  it  and  Napoleon 
Duarte  and  a  lot  of  other  decent  people 
"to  twist  slowly  In  the  wind." 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  military  aid,  sales,  and 
advisers  to  El  Salvador  on  unconditional 
terms,  we  will,  for  jdl  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, have  sealed  the  fate  of  President 
Duarte  and  of  the  moderate  elements  in 
his  government.  TTiat  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  strong 
convictions  I  hold  on  this  issue,  con- 
victions based  on  several  years  of  first- 
hand experience  in  the  Latin  America 


region,  I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
S.  869,  the  El  Salvador  Assistsance  Act 
of  1981. 

Very  briefly,  this  measure  would  re- 
quire President  Reagan  to  certify  that 
five  conditions  have  been  met  before  ad- 
ditional U.S.  equipment  and  advisers 
could  be  sent  to  El  Salvador. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  support  the 
modifications  being  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  which  would  re- 
quire that  certification  be  given  once 
every  120  days  rather  than  as  could  be 
interpreted  by  the  original  language  at 
the  time,  before  every  single  soldier  or 
every  Jeep  or  piece  of  military  equipment 
that  were  to  go  to  that  country,  and  I 
will  accept  that  modification.  But  the 
principle  of  certification  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

These  conditions  Include  certification 
that  the  Salvadoran  government  is  not 
engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights;  that  it  has  achieved  sub- 
stantial control  over  its  own  security 
forces ;  that  it  is  making  continued  prog- 
ress in  implementing  essential  economic 
and  political  reforms,  including  land  re- 
form; that  it  is  committed  to  holding 
free  elections  at  an  early  date;  and  that 
it  has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
negotiate  an  equitable  political  solution 
to  the  conflict. 

In  addition,  the  measure  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  certify  that  the 
"government  of  El  Salvador  has  made 
good  faith  efforts  both  to  investigate  the 
murders  of  the  six  U.S.  citizens  in  El 
Salvador  in  December  1980,  and  Jan- 
uary 1981,  and  to  bring  to  justice  those 
responsible  for  those  murders." 

This  proposal,  in  a  slightly  revised 
form,  has  been  adopted  by  vote  of  12  to  1 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  it  is  now  part  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981,  S.  1196,  with  the  new 
proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land's modification. 

The  committee's  report  accompanying 
the  bill  spells  out  clearly  the  reason  for 
its  virtually  unanimous  decision: 

This  section  represents  the  committee's 
bipartisan  view  concerning  El  Salvador.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  amendment 
would  strengthen  President  Duarte's  ability 
to  undertake  the  basic  reforms  necessary  to 
bring  peace  to  his  nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  El  Salvador  provision  a£  approved 
by  the  committee,  together  with  the  full 
explanation  of  it  from  the  committee  s 
report,  be  inserted  at  the  appropriate 
point  in  the  Record  following  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DODD.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee by  vote  of  26  to  7  has  adopted  a  simi- 
lar measure.  This  vote,  as  well  as  the  vote 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  a 
pretty  solid  expression,  I  think,  of  how 
Congress  and  the  public  view  the  issue  of 
future  military  aid  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  and  of  how  determined 
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they  are  not  to  provide  It  with  yet  an- 
other blank  check. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  fully  subscribe 
to  the  general  rule  that  one  should  al- 
ways be  leary  or  skeptical  of  simple  ex- 
planations and  descriptions  in  assessing 
or  making  a  judgment  about  the  political 
affairs  of  other  nations.  As  we  know 
from  bitter  experience,  such  explana- 
tions, such  descriptions  fall,  all  too  often, 
way  short  of  the  mark.  Vietnam  and  Iran 
come  readily  to  mind.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  I  also  recognize  that  we  cannot  be 
a  prisoner  to  the  past. 

Accordingly,  and  at  some  risk  to  vio- 
lating the  rule  laid  down  above,  I  want 
to  conclude  with  an  observation  made 
many  years  ago  by  a  poet,  W.  H.  Auden. 
It  is  a  brief  observation,  but  one  which 
I  believe  can  add  immeasureably  to  our 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  political  nightmare  in  El  Salvador. 
In  1939.  Auden  wrote: 

I  and  the  public  know 

What  all  schoolchildren  learn 

Those  to  whom  evil  is  done 

Do  evil  in  return. 

In  a  nutshell,  these  few  lines  from  the 
poet's  pen  come  as  close  as  possible,  I 
believe,  to  explaining  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence and  countervlolence  that  is  cur- 
rently sweeping  El  Salvador.  That  cycle 
must  be  broken.  And  the  United  States 
can  make  a  contribution  to  it  by  termi- 
nating unconditional  military  assistance 
to  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  respect  the  in- 
tentions of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  and  the  purpose  behind 
his  proposal  to  have  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress. Many  of  the  provisions  which  he 
has  included  in  his  resolution  are,  in 
fact,  views  which  I  hold,  which  we  share 
together,  which  are.  in  effect,  included 
in  my  own  original  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill. 

But  I  would  like  to  stress  our  funda- 
mental difference  is  not  to  the  common 
goal  stated  in  his  resolution  nor  the  goals 
stated  in  my  amendment  for,  in  fact, 
yesterday  President  Duarte  went  over 
the  very  provisions  that  were  included 
in  the  committee  bill,  he  laboriously 
went  over  them  one  by  one,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  how  he  fully 
endorsed  the  goals  as  stated  In  every 
single  one  of  the  provisions  Included  in 
that  bill,  and  wsis  candid  enough  to  say 
he  would  not  take  a  position  on  the  cer- 
tification issue,  for  that  is  indeed  a 
domestic  consideration  in  this  country, 
but  that  he  embraces  and  that  he  en- 
dorses the  goals  included  in  that  bill, 
which  is  smnething  that  I  think  is  worth 
noting. 

So  the  issue  Is  not  over  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  have  the  protection  of  hu- 
man rights  and  agrarian  or  land  reform 
in  that  country  or  whether  or  not  there 
ought  to  be  control  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  trying  to  restrain  the  level  of  vio- 
lence that  goes  on  or  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  to  investigate  the  murders  of 
Americans  in  that  country.  We  all  agree 
on  that.  The  administration  agrees. 
President  Duarte  agrees,  those  of  us  In 
this  body  agree  as  well. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  require  the  administration  to  certify 
that  those  things  are  occurring  before 


we  are  willing  to  send  down  additional 
military  assistance. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  accept  the 
modification  of  120  days.  That  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  say  to  those  within 
the  Duarte  government,  "If  you  have  any 
intentions  of  taking  action  which  can 
undermine  the  Duarte  government  in 
any  one  of  the  areas  mentioned  here, 
then  the  consequence  of  that  action 
would  be  that  we  would  terminate  mili- 
tary assistance." 

That  is  what  we  want  as  a  message  to 
go  there,  that  we  want  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  success  of  Duarte.  the 
success  of  this  reform  movement,  de- 
pends upon  those  conditions  being  met. 

Unless  human  rights  are  recognized, 
unless  the  reform  movement,  democratic 
process,  and  social  justice,  are  the  center 
piece  of  this  effort,  then  Duarte  and  his 
government  will  fail.  Of  that  much  I  am 
sure,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
agree  with  that. 

This  amendment,  this  language,  with 
the  modifications  as  suggested  will  do 
that.  It  will  shore  up  his  government,  it 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  face 
those  who  would  do  otherwise  and  say, 
"We  will  not  accept  that." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  modification 
being  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  efforts  by  my  colleague  from 
Indiana,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  who,  I  believe,  as  well 
endorses  these  goals  and  concepts,  this 
is  a  better  way  to  go.  This  is  a  way  in 
which  we  can  guarantee  the  kind  of  out- 
come we  all  want  to  have  in  El  Salvador, 
that  is,  an  end  to  the  violence,  an  end 
to  the  bloodshed,  a  restoration  of  the 
democratic  process  and  social  Justice  in 
that  country. 

I  yield  back  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island. 
ExHXBrr  1 

A  Splindid  LrrTLE  Wak — Drawing  the  Linz 
IN  El  Salvador 

(By  William  M.  LeoOrande) 
In  the  midst  of  the  presidential  campaign, 
a  skeptical  reporter  asked  one  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  foreign  poUcy  advisers  whether  he 
and  his  candidate  really  believed  their  own 
rhetoric  about  the  communist  menace  in  El 
Salvador.  "El  Salvador  Itself  doesn't  really 
matter,"  the  adviser  replied,  "we  have  to  es- 
tablish credibility  because  we're  in  very  seri- 
ous trouble." 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  moved 
quickly  to  establish  that  credibility  by 
"drawing  the  line"  against  "communist  ag- 
gression" in  El  Salvador.'  During  his  first  two 
months  in  the  Oval  Office.  F>resldent  Reagan 
fired  the  Carter  Administration's  reformist 
Ambassador  to  that  country;  launched  a  ma- 
jor political  offensive  in  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  on  Capitol  Hill  to  convince  anyone 
who  would  listen  that  the  Insurgency  in  El 
Salvador  Is  "a  textbook  case  of  indirect 
armed  aggression  by  the  communist  powers"; 
and  moved  to  more  than  double  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  the  be- 
leaguered Salvadoran  government.' 

A  nation  of  virtually  no  inherent  strategic 
or  economic  Interest  to  the  United  States. 
EI  Salvador  has  suddenly  become  a  symbol — 
a  vehicle  through  which  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration hopes  to  set  the  tone,  by  dint  of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


example,  for  its  whole  foreign  policy.  Because 
the  war  in  El  Salvador  looks  like  an  easy 
victory.  11  provides  a  perfect  opportunity  for 
the  new  administration  to  demonstrate  Its 
wUlingness  to  use  force  in  foreign  affairs,  iu 
intent  to  de-emphasize  human  rights,  and 
its  resolve  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
short,  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  is  a  splen- 
did little  war,  made  to  order  for  an  admin- 
istration determined  to  repudiate  much  of 
i:s  predecessor's  foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Ronald  Reagan  In- 
tends to  vanquish  the  incipient  regionalism 
of  the  Carter  Administration's  international 
outlook  and  restore  globalism  to  its  tradi- 
tional place  of  pre-eminence  in  America's 
strategic  thinking.  Whether  reality  wUl  be 
so  amenable  Is  less  clear. 

HUICAK  HICRTS  IN   CENTRAI,   klOXU^: 
THE    REFORMIST   IMTEXLT7DE 

Jimmy  Carter's  decision  to  make  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  a  major  objective  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  was  at  once  the  most 
celebrated  and  excoriated  of  his  interna- 
tional initiatives.  FYom  the  outset,  the  policy 
was  presented  in  moral  terms — it  was  an  ap- 
proach to  the  world  as  good  and  decent  as 
the  American  people  themselves. 

It  was  also  Intended  to  distance  the  United 
States  from  the  brutal  excesses  of  decaying 
autocracies,  rather  than  wager  the  prestige 
and  interests  of  the  nation  on  their  doubtful 
survival.  It  made  more  sense,  according  to 
Carter's  analysts,  to  adapt  U.S.  policy  to  the 
cturents  of  history  than  to  try  vainly  to 
stem  the  tide.  They  argued  that  right-wing 
dictatorships  bent  on  preserving  anachronis- 
tic social  orders  make  bad  security  risks: 
that  the  more  they  rely  upon  brute  force  to 
sustain  themselves,  the  more  rapidly  they 
mobilize  and  radicalize  their  opponents.  For 
the  United  States  to  enlist  wholeheartedly  in 
support  of  right-wing  dictatorships  would 
actually  endanger  national  seciulty;  ulti- 
mately, such  regimes  would  collapse,  and  an 
angry  populacs  would  bitterly  recall— as  It 
did  in  Iran— that  the  United  States  has  sided 
with  the  tyrants.  The  Carter  Administration 
believed  that  the  best  strategy  for  preserving 
national  security  was  to  help  create  pluralist 
democracies  with  relatively  egalitarian  social 
structures.  Such  states  would  tend  to  be  cul- 
When  crucial  allies  were  involved  (e.g..  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  the  Shah's  Iran),  the 
turally  and  philosophically  closer  to  the 
United  States  than  to  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
moreover,  would  be  poUtlcaUy  stable.' 

Despite  the  complaints  of  Carter's  con- 
servative critics.'  human  rights  were  never 
allowed  to  overshadow  immediate  national 
security  concerns  of  a  more  traditional  kind, 
issue  of  hiiinan  rights  was  always  muted.  But 
in  Latin  America,  where  there  appeared  to 
be  no  immediate  security  threats  in  1977, 
the  human  rights  policy  was  applied  full 
force.  This  was  especially  true  In  Central 
America,  where  the  four  nations  of  the 
northern  tier  (Nicaragua,  Honduras,  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Guatemala)  were  all  ruled  by 
military  dictatorships  notorious  for  their  sys- 
tematic repression.  By  reducing  or  terminat- 
ing economic  and  military  assistance  to  these 
regimes  Washington  sought  to  force  them  to 
improve  their  human  rights  practices. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  threw  the 
Carter  Administration's  human  rights  policy 
into  crisis.  As  stability  slipped  away  in  Nica- 
ragua after  the  assassination  of  opposition 
leader  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamwro.  the  objective 
of  promoting  human  rights  was  forced  once 
again  to  compete  with  the  desire  to  preserve 
order.  Washington  could  not  bring  itself  to 
break  completely  with  Somoza,  but  was 
equaUy  unwilling  to  re-enUst  wholeheartedly 
on  the  side  of  his  increasingly  brutal  Na- 
tional Guard.^  During  the  last  eight  months 
of  the  Nicaraguan  insurrection,  the  unam- 
biguous objective  of  U.S.  policy  was  to  pre- 
vent a  Sandinlsta  victory.  Only  the  means 
for  achieving  this  were  at  issue:  should  So- 
moza be  forced  out  In  favor  of  a  government 
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of  moderates  or  sbould  be  be  given  tbe  mili- 
tary wherewithal  to  defend  hlmaelf ,  whatever 
tbe  cost  In  bloodshed?  The  rallute  of  poUcy 
la  Nicaragua  was  the  failure  to  actually  se- 
lect one  strategy  or  the  other.  For  nearly  a 
year,  leaders  of  Nicaragua's  moderate  opf>o- 
sltlon  waited  In  vain  for  Washington  to  call 
for  Somoza's  resignation,  while  the  Carter 
Administration  persisted  In  the  naive  hope 
that  It  could  somehow  conjure  up  a  reformed 
Somoza  to  reign  over  a  stable  Nicaragua. 

The  Sandlnlsta  victory  In  Nicaragua  set  In 
motion  a  full-scale  review  of  U.S.  ftollcy  to- 
ward Central  America — a  review  aimed  at  de- 
vising a  more  effective  strategy  for  preventing 
similar  leftist  victories  In  El  Salvador.  Gua- 
temala, and  Honduras.  At  Issue  was  the  ques- 
tion that  had  not  been  adequately  addressed 
during  the  Nlcaraguan  crisis:  how  could  the 
Administration  reconcile  Its  commitment  to 
bumsji  rights  with  Its  desire  to  preserve 
political  stability?  Hardliners  within  the  gov- 
ernment argued  that  these  oojectlves  were 
Inherently  contradictory,  and  that  stability 
ought  to  take  precedence  even  at  the  expense 
of  human  rights.  They  argued  for  restoring 
military  aid  to  the  region's  antl-com- 
mimlsts — In  essence,  a  return  to  tbe  Kis- 
Blngerlan  policy  of  supporting  dictators  so 
long  as  they  were  "friendly"  ones. 

Defenders  of  the  human  rights  policy  re- 
plied that  military  aid  could  not  buy  sta- 
bility In  the  region  and  that  Washington 
should  Instead  press  for  progressive  social  and 
political  reforms.  As  In  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, evolutionary  change  was  prescribed  as 
the  antidote  to  revolutionary  upheaval.  This 
option  won  the  bureaucratic  battle  in  Wash- 
ington, and  was  put  into  effect  almost  Im- 
mediately in  an  effort  to  avert  the  approach- 
ing civil  war  In  EU  Salvador. 

CASm  AMD  THX  aKABCH  FOR  OROR  IN 
XL  SALVADOR 

For  generations,  tbe  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador served  as  the  guardian  of  the  landed 
oligarchy,  suppressing  by  force  of  arms  any 
challenge  to  the  nation's  rigid  social  order. 
The  army  seized  power  in  1932  in  order  to 
crush  a  peasant  rebellion,  which  it  did  suc- 
cessfully at  the  cost  of  30,000  lives.  The  mili- 
tary's monopoly  on  political  power  was  re- 
tained for  the  next  half  century  through 
alternating  periods  of  modernization  and  re- 
trenchment. But  throughout  these  five  dec- 
ades, two  political  characteristics  held  con- 
stant: the  policies  of  the  regime  never 
threatened  the  socio-economic  foundations 
of  oligarchic  power  and  the  military  never 
allowed  the  political  system  to  become  so 
open  that  reformist  civilians  might  actually 
win  control  of  the  government.* 

The  process  of  political  polirizatlon  in  El 
Salvador  began  to  accelerate  in  1973  when  the 
Christian  Democrats  (PDC)  led  by  Napoleon 
Duarte  won  the  presidential  election,  but 
were  cheated  out  of  victory  by  the  military's 
fraudulent  counting  of  the  ballots.  In  the 
wake  of  this  electoral  fiasco,  the  armed  forces 
unleashed  a  wave  of  repression  against  the 
PDC  which  drove  most  of  Its  leaders  Into 
exile.  Despairing  of  the  prospects  for  peaceful 
change,  many  rank  and  file  Christian  Demo- 
crau  began  looking  to  the  radical  left  as  the 
only  viable  opposition.  The  mid-1970s  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  growth  of  both  the  guerrilla 
left  and  the  "popular  organizations" — grass 
roots  community  groups  of  urban  and  rural 
poor  who  enforced  their  demands  for  eco- 
nomic reforms  by  mass  demonstrations  and 
civil  disobedience. 

The  rising  tide  of  popular  opposition 
promoted  the  military  government  of  Gen- 
eral Humberto  Romero  to  enact,  in  1977.  the 
Public  Order  Law — a  lesral  license  to  terrorize 
the  population  into  silence.  The  Public  Or- 
der Law  instituted  full  press  censorship,  out- 
lawed stlkes.  banned  public  meetings,  and 
susoended  normal  ludlclal  proceedings.  Its 
effect  was  to  demolish  the  remnants  of  the 


centrist  imlltlcal  parties,  further  polarizing 
the  poUtical  situation.  Tbe  clandestine  guer- 
ruia  organizations  proved  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  ol  the  security  apparatus;  the  repres- 
sion served  only  to  bring  them  new  recruits, 
'ihe  Oligarchy  and  Us  extremist  allies  within 
the  armed  forces  were  terrified  by  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  left  and  the  government's 
inability  to  contain  It.  They  undertook  a 
private  solution — the  formation  of  the  death 
squads,  which  proceeded  to  wage  a  campaign 
of  assassination  against  priests,  students, 
and  trade  union  leaders. 

By  the  summer  of  1977,  political  order  in 
El  Salvador  was  decaying  rapidly.  Washing- 
ton, armed  with  its  new  reformist  strategy 
for  the  region,  began  pressuring  General 
Romero  to  ease  the  strictures  of  his  military 
rule  and  to  initiate  social  and  economic 
reforms  to  stem  the  growing  strength  of  the 
revolutionary  opposition.  Romero  refused 
and  in  October  was  ousted  by  progressive 
military  officers  who  promised  the  sorts  of 
changes  he  had  resisted.  The  new  Junta 
quickly  Incorporated  civilian  leaders  from 
the  centrist  opposition  parties  and  even  sug- 
gested Us  willingness  to  reach  some  sort  of 
accord  with  elements  of  the  radical  left.  The 
regime  promised  to  create  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  to  enact  social  reforms  that 
would  break  the  socio-economic  dominance 
of  the  landed  oligarchy.  This  government 
was  a  seemingly  perfect  vehicle  for  Washing- 
ton's new  regional  policy  of  reformism:  the 
Carter  Administration  quickly  pledged  to 
support  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  October  Junta  proved  to 
be  incapable  of  carrying  out  Its  promises — 
a  failure  due  largely  to  the  internal  politics 
of  tbe  Salvadoran  armed  forces  and  to  the 
reticence  of  the  United  States  to  carry  its 
support  for  reformism  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. While  the  Salvadoran  military  had  tra- 
ditionally governed  in  ways  congenial  to  the 
oligarchy,  it  also  had  a  tradition  of  allowing 
progressive  officers  to  Initiate  modernizing 
reforms  as  long  as  they  did  not  threaten  the 
basic  structure  of  the  existing  social  order. 
The  October  coup  was  very  much  in  this 
tradition,  but  the  reforms  it  promised  were 
more  radical  than  those  of  the  past.  When- 
ever the  progressive  officers  and  their  civilian 
allies  proposed  reforms  of  any  significance, 
rightists  within  the  armed  forces  blocked 
them  as  being  too  extreme.  The  result  was 
paralysis  of  the  government  which  could 
only  have  been  overcome  if  the  progressive 
officers  had  been  willing  to  break  with  their 
rightist  brethren  and  take  full  control  of 
the  Ideologically  divided  military. 

This  they  were  unwUllne  to  do — oartlv  be- 
cause of  institutional  loyalty  and  partly  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  unwilling  to 
stand  behind  them.  Thoueh  Washln?ton  fa- 
vored social  reform.  It  balked  at  the  October 
lunta's  willinraess  to  brln^  elements  of  the 
radical  left  Into  nartnershlD  with  the  eovem- 
ment.  The  Carter  Administration's  strategy 
was  to  isolate  the  radical  left  politically,  not 
to  allow  it  to  share  power. 

The  October  Junta's  paralvsis  demolished 
any  hope  of  accord  with  the  radical  left, 
which  t>roceeded  to  escalate  Its  Insurrection- 
arv  activities.  The  mere  su?Kestlon  of  real 
socio-economic  change  terrified  the  oligarchy, 
which  in  turn  escalated  Its  paramilitary  ter- 
rorism. Amidst  this  spiral  of  political  vio- 
lence, the  moderate  civilians  within  the  gov- 
ernment sought  a  showdown  with  t*he  officers, 
demanding  that  reforms  be  Implemented  and 
that  the  rightist  Defense  Minister.  General 
Jose  Oullermo  Garcia,  be  removed.  The  mili- 
tary refused,  the  civilians  resigned,  and  the 
government  moved  sharply  to  the  rleht.  At 
this  critical  Juncture,  the  United  States  did 
nothing  to  preserve  the  moderate  reformist 
character  of  the  eovernment.  In  fact,  despite 
this  fundamental  shift  In  the  balance  of  do- 
lltlcal  forces  within  the  government.  U.S. 
policy  changed  not  at  all.  The  Carter  Admin- 


istration continued  to  provide  both  economic 
and  military  aid  to  the  regime.  Justifying  Its 
policy  with  claims  that  it  was  supporting 
a  moderate  centrist  government  under  attack 
from  extremlsto  on  both  the  left  and  the 
right. 

r.croRM  wrra  repression:   land  retorm  and 

THE  RIGHTWARD  SHIFT  OP  THE  JtTNTA 

Since  January  1980.  the  moderation  of  tbe 
Salvadoran  government  has  been  more  chi- 
merical than  real.  The  key  difference  between 
the  Junta  formed  in  January  and  Its  pred- 
ecessor lies  in  their  strategy  for  resolving 
the  nation's  political  crisis.  While  the  Octo- 
ber Junta  sought  to  create  a  political  opening 
to  the  left,  the  January  government  has 
sought  to  defeat  the  left  militarily.  At  the  In- 
sistence of  the  United  States,  the  government 
grudgingly  undertook  some  social  reforms, 
the  most  touted  of  which  has  been  the  agrar- 
ian program,  but  this  strategy  of  "reform 
with  repression,"  as  ArchbUhop  Oscar  Ro- 
mero characterized  It,  has  been  considerably 
more  repressive  than  reformist. 

Under  the  stewardship  of  Ambassador  Bob* 
ert  White,  the  tJ.S.  pursued  four  interrelated 
objectives  during  1980: 

To  pressure  the  government  into  imple- 
menting real  social  reforms  designed  to  un- 
dercut the  left's  popular  support: 

To  urge  the  government  to  reduce  tbe  level 
of  official  terrorism  by  reining  In  its  own 
security  forces,  even  If  that  required  the  re- 
moval of  some  rightist  officers: 

To  protect  the  government  from  a  coup  by 
the  extreme  right;  and 

To  entice  the  moderate  left  away  from  Its 
alliance  with  the  guerrillas,  thus  opening 
the  way  for  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
would  leave  the  radicals  Isolated  on  the  po- 
litical periphery. 

By  year's  end,  it  was  apparent  that  thU  re- 
formist strategy  had  failed.  The  agrarian 
program,  tbe  cornerstone  of  an  otherwise 
modest  package  of  reforms,  was  at  a  stand- 
still. The  level  of  official  violence  had  risen 
dramatically  rather  than  subsiding,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the 
government  waa  making  any  serious  effort 
to  curtail  It  or  to  bring  its  perpetrators  to 
Justice.  The  extreme  right  bad  not  over- 
thrown the  government,  but  the  government 
itself  had  moved  so  far  to  the  right  that  Its 
extremist  opposition  was  quiescent. 

The  agrarian  reform  program  had  come  to 
symbolize  the  moderacy  of  the  Salvadoran 
government,  but  its  progress  offers  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  political  dynamics  blocking  real 
social  reform.  Phase  One  of  the  program,  pro- 
mulgated on  March  6,  1980.  expropriated 
large  landed  estates  (those  in  excess  of  U50 
acres)  and  transferred  them  to  the  resident 
peasants  to  be  run  as  cooperatives.  This  re- 
form affected  only  14.7  percent  of  the  arable 
land,  and  many  of  these  estates  encompassed 
the  least  fertile  farm  acreage  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Implementation  of  Phase  One  waa 
accompanied  by  a  state  of  siege  and  carried 
out  by  the  security  forces  who,  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  higher  authorities,  tised 
it  as  an  opportunity  to  conduct  military  op- 
erations against  the  peasants  In  regions  with 
a  history  of  leftist  sympathies.  Statistics 
compiled  by  the  Salvadoran  Catholic  Chtirch 
show  that  the  flow  of  refugees  and  the  num- 
ber of  peasants  killed  by  security  force*  in 
1980  were  highest  In  those  areas  affected  by 
Phase  One  of  the  reform.'  An  evaluation  of 
the  program  prepared  by  AID  notes  that  this 
violence  has  produced  "an  oppressive  atmos- 
phere of  uncertainly,  insecurity,  and  fear 
among  the  people  on  intervened  farms 
throughout  the  country."' 

Phase  Two  of  the  reform  would  nationalize 
estates  between  350  and  1,260  acres,  and 
dUtribute  the  land  In  the  form  of  family 
farms.  This  phase  would  affect  approximately 
one-third  of  the  coffee  fincas.  which  occupy 
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the  moet  productive  acreage  and  hare  long 
been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  agricul- 
tural wealth.  There  are  no  plans  to  imple- 
ment Phase  Two  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
and  U.8.  officials  concede  that  is  unlikely  it 
will  ever  be  carried  out. 

Phase  Three  of  the  reform  was  enacted  by 
Decree  207  on  April  28,  1980.  It  gives  all 
renters  ownership  of  the  land  they  work  and 
has  been  optimistically  described  by  Its  pro- 
moters as  "self -implementing."  •  Designed  by 
Dr.  Roy  Prosterman,  Phase  Three  Is  named 
"Land  to  the  Tiller,"  after  Prosterman's 
earlier  effort  in  South  Vietnam,  which  served 
as  a  model  for  the  Salavadoran  reform.  The 
AFL-CIO's  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor 
Development  (AIFLD)  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  Implementation  of  Decree  207, 
and  internal  evaluations  conducted  for  both 
AIFLD  and  AID  Indicate  that  the  program 
is  In  shambles.  Titles  to  the  land  have  only 
Just  begun  to  be  distributed  and  landlords 
have  been  evicting  renters  so  they  cannot 
claim  titles.  According  to  tbe  AID  report, 
forcible  eviction  by  "private  guards  or  na- 
tional security  forces"  has  been  "wide- 
spread." Moreover,  tbe  reform  is  opposed  and 
often  actively  obstructed  by  both  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  the  Institute  for 
Agrarian  Transformation  (ISTA) — the  two 
agencies  charged  with  carrying  it  out.  In 
May  1980.  for  example,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture suggested  that  Decree  207  be  re- 
stricted to  peasants  who  held  written  rental 
agreements — a  condition  which  would  have 
rendered  over  80  percent  of  the  renters  In- 
eligible. This  proposal  was  not  adopted,  but 
such  resistance  to  the  reform  from  within  the 
government  prompted  ISTA  Director  Rodolfo 
VIera  to  threaten  to  resign  last  year  and 
lead  his  Salvadoran  Peasants  Union  Into  op- 
position." Shortly  thereafter,  Vlera  and  two 
AIFLD  advisors  were  assassinated. 

Both  tbe  AID  and  AIFLD  evaluations  re- 
port that  Decree  207  has  had  little  effect.  An 
AIFLD  survey  of  beneficiaries  of  the  reform 
found  that  93.4  percent  thought  they  were 
still  renters  rather  than  owners.  While  most 
respondents  claimed  to  have  heard  of  the 
decree,  80.6  percent  did  not  think  it  had 
altered  the  ownership  of  the  land  they  were 
renting,  and  68.4  percent  could  not  say  when 
it  would.  By  the  terms  of  the  decree,  all 
these  people  now  own  the  land  they  work, 
though  almost  none  of  them  are  aware  of  It. 
According  to  the  AID  report,  rental  arrange- 
ments continue  "as  if  tbe  law  had  never 
been  announced."  " 

Though  the  Salvadoran  land  reform  has 
not  significantly  altered  the  socioeconomic 
condition  of  tbe  nation's  2.5  million  peas- 
ants, it  has  nevertheless  been,  in  a  perverse 
sense,  a  success.  From  the  outset,  the  princi- 
pal objectives  of  the  reform  package  were 
political  rather  than  socio-economic.  For  the 
Salvadoran  government,  it  was  a  way  of  sat- 
isfying U.S.  demands  for  reform  without 
alienating  rightist  officers  like  Defense  Min- 
ister Garcia  who  hold  the  real  reins  of  power 
For  the  United  States,  it  was  tangible  "proof" 
— indeed,  the  only  proof — that  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  was  truly  as  moderate 
and  reformist  as  the  Administration  por- 
trayed it.  For  if  the  a(?rarian  reform  is  a  sham 
or  a  failure,  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  on  what 
grounds  the  Salvadoran  government  might 
qualify  as  either  moderate  or  reformist.  Cer- 
tainly not  In  the  political  sohere.  Ambassa- 
dor White's  hope  of  consolldatlni;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moderates  within  the  govern- 
ment had  even  less  success  than  the  agrarian 
reform. 

THE   LOOSENING   CRZP  OP  THE  MODISATES 

The  pivotal  political  issue  over  the  past 
year  has  been  whether  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic civilians  and  the  proeresstve  military 
officers  within  the  eovemment  could  muster 
the  Infiuence  to  win  control  of  the  security 
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forces  away  from  the  right.  Such  control 
would  have  allowed  the  moderates  to  remove 
extremists  officers  from  command  positions, 
punish  those  guilty  of  political  murders, 
crack  down  on  the  death  squads,  and  thereby 
curb  the  repression  which  took  the  lives  of 
some  10,000,  80  percent  of  which  were  civilian 
deaths  ascribed  to  state  security  forces." 

Not  only  were  tbe  moderates  unable  to  re- 
strain the  security  forces;  they  were  unable 
even  to  maintain  what  little  Influence  they 
bad.  The  right-wing  coup  which  Ambassador 
White  labored  so  diligently  to  prevent  occur- 
red slowly,  by  degrees,  not  in  the  streets  but 
In  the  high  councils  of  the  officers  corps.  As 
the  rightist  officers  lost  patience  with  reform, 
they  slipped  quietly  Into  agreement  with 
their  more  extremist  compatriots,  becoming 
convinced  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  left  Is  with  violence — how- 
ever much  violence  that  might  take. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  rightist  officers— 
the  same  officers  who  blocked  tbe  reforms  of 
tbe  October  1979  government — have  con- 
solidated their  bold  on  power  by  reducing  tbe 
Christian  Democrats  and  tbe  progressive  of- 
ficers to  impotence.  The  steady  stream  of  re- 
signations by  Christian  Democrats  over  the 
last  twelve  months  stands  as  testimony  of 
tbe  rightist  character  of  the  regime.  Almost 
without  exception,  each  letter  of  resignation 
has  cited  the  intransigence  of  the  rightists 
and  the  inability  of  the  moderates  to  cir- 
cumvent them." 

The  progressive  officers  within  the  govern- 
ment have  fared  worse  than  the  Christian 
Democrats.  In  mid-summer  of  1980.  the 
rightist  officers  began  a  campaign  to  sys- 
tematically strip  the  progressives  of  their 
command  positions,  demoting  or  reassigning 
them  to  diplomatic  posts."  Shortly  there- 
after, several  of  the  most  prominent  progres- 
sives were  assassinated  by  death  squads,  and 
in  November  their  leader.  Colonel  Adolfo 
Majano,  waa  finally  removed  from  the  five- 
member  governing  Jxuit*.  Majano  was  later 
arrested  and  sent  into  exile.  The  progressive 
faction  within  the  officers  crops,  which  was 
powerful  enough  In  1979  to  overthrow 
Romero's  government,  has  now  ceased  to  be 
a  significant  political  force. 

Without  allies  in  the  armed  forces,  the 
Christian  Democrats  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  rightist  officers.  The  appointment  last 
November  of  Christian  Democratic  leader 
Napoleon  Durate  as  president  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  significant  realignment  of 
political  forces.  The  leadership  shuffie  that 
placed  Durate  in  tbe  presidency  left  the 
senior  military  command  basically  intact, 
leading  one  diplomat  to  describe  Durate  as 
an  "adornment."  »• 

Durate  may  have  his  own  agenda,  but  he 
does  not  have  tbe  political  power  to  carry  it 
out.  This  Is  apparently  by  his  inability  to 
act  in  Ms  own  interests:  for  example.  Durate 
can  neither  proceed  with  the  agrarian  pro- 
gram nor  can  he  dismiss  his  military  op- 
ponents. Like  the  agrarian  reform,  tbe  re- 
structuring of  the  government  came  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  United  States.  The  Carter 
Administration  needed  it  to  preserve  the 
centrist  image  of  its  client  In  the  wake  of 
the  murders  of  four  Ncwth  American  religious 
women,  and  the  Salvadoran  officers  acoul- 
esced  to  it  in  order  to  mollify  tbe  State  De- 
partment. But  the  reorganization  has  not 
altered  the  structure  of  political  power  in 
El  Salvador  one  iota.  The  government  was 
and  remains  a  rightist  military  regime  with 
a  civilian  facade. 

Nothing  demonstrates  this  more  clearly 
than  the  practices  of  the  government  itself. 
The  violence  of  the  security  forces  acceler- 
ated in  1990:  despite  the  pleas  and  promises 
of  the  Christian  Democrats,  the  reign  of  offi- 
cial terror  was  much  worse  than  under  the 
ooenly  reactionary  government  of  General 
Humberto  Romero.  So  too.  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  death  squad*. 


Not  one  person  ha*  been  arrested  for  tbe 
hundreds  of  murders  of  Salvadorans  for 
which  the  extreme  right  took  "credit"  in 
1980. >'  Officers  on  the  extreme  right  who  have 
been  caught  plotting  against  the  government 
have  not  even  been  punished.  Major  David 
D'Aubulsson.  who  led  a  coup  attempt  last 
May,  was  arrested  and  then  released  after  the 
officers  corps  voted  not  to  place  him  on  trial. 
The  Vice-Minister  of  Defense,  also  implicated 
in  the  plot,  was  not  even  removed  from  bis 
post." 

THE  OPPoninoN   OF  THE  LETT 

Despite  U.S.  efforts  to  portray  the  Salva- 
doran regime  as  a  centrist  government  beaet 
by  both  the  left  and  the  right,  there  are  really 
only  two  sides  to  tbe  conflict  in  El  Salvador: 
the  rightist  government  and  its  leftist  oppo- 
sition, which  is  no  more  a  "Pol  Pot"  left 
than  the  government  is  "centrist."  The  oppo- 
sition includes  a  broad,  politically  hetero- 
geneous array  of  groups  organized  under  the 
political  rubric  of  tbe  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front  (FDR),  and  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  Parabundo  Marti  Front  for  Na- 
tional Liberation  (FMLN).  The  FDR  unite* 
middle  class  social  democrats.  Christian 
Democrats  who  have  split  from  Duarte.  pro- 
fessional associations,  trade  unions,  and  the 
popular  organizations  whose  Ideology  is  best 
described  as  a  homegrown  amalgam  of  Marx- 
ism and  liberation  theology.  The  FDR's  Presi- 
dent. Gulllermo  Ungo,  was  Napolean  Duarte'* 
vice-presidential  running  mate  In  the  elec- 
tion of  1972. 

The  FMLN  tinltes  the  various  guerrilla 
armies  which  span  the  ideological  spectrum 
of  Marxism  from  Trotskyut  to  Castrolst  to 
orthodox  Marxist-Leninist.  Since  early  1980, 
the  FDR  and  the  FMLN  have  pursued  a  co- 
ordinated political,  diplomatic,  and  military 
strategy  to  defeat  the  rightist  government. 
This  collaboration  has  resulted  in  a  modera- 
tion of  tbe  guerrillas'  socialist  political  pro- 
gram and  the  Joint  adoption  of  a  social  demo- 
cratic platform  for  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment modeled  on  tbe  Nlcaraguan  example. 
The  platform  calls  for  radically  redistributive 
socio-economic  reforms,  but  promises  an  eco- 
nomic role  for  the  private  sector,  the  preser- 
vation of  political  pluralism,  and  a  foreign 
policy  of  nonalignment.'"  The  viability  of 
such  a  program  Is  by  no  means  certain,  but 
would  depend,  a*  In  tbe  Nlcaraguan  case, 
upon  a  host  of  internal  and  external  dr- 
ciunstances. 

The  left  clearly  failed  to  create  an  Irre- 
versible military  situation  before  Ronald 
Reagan  entered  the  Oval  Office,  but  tbe 
January  1981  offensive  was  hardly  a  great 
victory  for  government  forces  either  Though 
the  guerrillas  were  unable  to  defend  any  of 
their  Initial  territorial  gains,  they  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  launch  coordinated 
assaults  throughout  the  country  and  to 
operate  with  Impunity  in  many  rural  areas. 
Never  before  had  the  various  guerrilla  group* 
demonstrated  such  a  c^Mdty  for  coordi- 
nated action.  Indeed,  the  threat  posed  by  the 
January  offensive  was  severe  enough  to 
prompt  the  Carter  Administration  to 
radically  reverse  its  own  policy.  Lethal  mili- 
tary aid  had  been  withheld  from  El  Salvador 
since  1977  on  human  rights  grounds,  and 
$5.7  million  in  "nonlethal" »  aid  was  sus- 
pended in  November  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  Investigation  into  the  murders  of  the 
North  American  missionaries.  On  the  very 
eve  of  leaving  office,  the  Administration  re- 
stored the  "nonlethal"  aid  and  rushed  an 
addition  ts  million  in  lethal  material  to  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces,  though  the  offen- 
sive was  thwarted  before  tbe  aid  arrived. 

Ironically,  the  Carter  Administration's  de- 
cision to  restore  military  aid  came  on  the 
same  day  as  Carter's  Farewell  Address  In 
which  he  offered  a  stirring  rhetorical  defense 
of  bis  human  rights  policy.  Nothing  could 
have  better  symbolized  the  contradictions  of 
Carter's   poUcy   in   Central   America.   Ultl- 
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mkteljr.  tbo  AdmlnUtratton'g  commitment 
to  Boclkl  and  political  reform  could  not  com- 
pete with  Washington's  traditional  fear  of 
leftist  governments. 

The  current  military  situation  appears  to 
be  one  of  stalemate:  the  left  does  not  yet 
have  the  capacity  to  defeat  the  armed  forces, 
but  neither  do  the  armed  forces  have  the 
capacity  to  exterminate  the  guerrillas.  The 
January  ofTenslve  was  by  no  means  the  final 
battle  of  El  Salvador's  civil  war — more  likely. 
It  was  only  the  opening  shot  flred.  The  future 
course  of  the  war  could  well  depend  as 
much  upon  external  actors  as  upon  the 
domestic  principals,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  tranquility  of  El  Salvador  may  be  at 
stake. 

REGIONAL/  INTERNATIONAL  ALINEMEN  rs 

The  conflict  In  El  Salvador  has  never  been 
a  purely  domestic  affair.  The  long  succession 
Of  rightist  regimes  there  have  always  relied 
upon  Washington's  military  and  political 
support  to  help  cow  their  opponents.  As 
political  strife  escalated  In  1980.  so  too  did 
the  level  of  International  Involvement,  and 
no  external  actor  was  more  prominent  than 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  providing 
nearly  $100  million  aid,  Washington  was  Inti- 
mately Involved  In  the  Internal  politics  of 
both  the  Salvadoran  government  and  Us 
nrmed  forces. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  the  only 
patron  of  the  Salvadoran  government;  sup- 
port from  Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  have 
been  crucial  for  maintaining  the  regional 
leglllmacy  of  U.S.  policy,  Venezuelan  Presi- 
dent Herrera  Camplns  has  lobbied  hard 
within  the  International  Christian  Demo- 
cratic movement  to  gain  acceptance  for 
Duarte's  government,  and  Venezuela  has 
provided  considerable  economic  assistance  to 
San  Salvador.  Venezuelan  opposition  leaders 
accuse  their  government  of  covertly  shipping 
arms  to  the  Salvadoran  security  forces,  but 
Herrera  Camplns  denies  the  charges.  Costa 
Rica's  Christian  Democratic  president,  Rod- 
dlgo  Carazo  has  also  been  supportive  of 
U.S.  policy  and  maintains  cordial  relations 
with  Duarte's  government,  though  Costa 
Rica  does  not  have  the  resources  to  make 
r.ny  major  material  contribution  to  the 
conflict. •■" 

Guatemala  and  Honduras  are  allies  of  the 
Salvadoran  regime,  a  fact  which  the  U.S. 
government  has  been  less  than  eager  to  spot- 
light. Both  nations  are  ruled  by  right-wing 
military  governments  which  perceive  the 
possibility  of  a  leftist  victory  In  El  Salvador 
as  a  threat  to  their  own  Internal  security. 
Over  the  past  year,  both  have  sought  closer 
ties  with  the  rightist  officers  in  the  Salva- 
doran armed  forces  rather  than  with  the 
government  per  se.  During  the  left's  January 
1981  OfTenslve  In  El  Salvador,  Honduran  and 
Guatemalan  forces  were  mobilized  along  the 
border,  ostensibly  to  prevent  the  flghtlng 
from  spilling  across  the  frontiers.  In  effect, 
however,  they  were  providing  an  anvil 
against  which  the  Salvadoran  military  hoped 
to  pound  guerrillas.  There  were  numerous 
reports,  though  unconfirmed,  that  some 
Honduran  and  Guatemalan  units  crossed  the 
frontier  to  operate  Jointly  with  their  Sal- 
vadoran allies. 

Whether  or  not  such  reports  are  accurate, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Guatemalans 
are  predisposed  to  Intervene  In  El  Salvador 
If  the  left  appears  to  be  gaining  militarily. 
The  Guatemalan  armed  forces  have  a  history 
of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Salvadoran  right 
In  times  of  crisis  (In  1932  and  again  In  1972), 
and  the  Guatemalan  government  has  spoken 
openly  of  the  need  to  halt  the  "communist 
tide"  before  It  reaches  Guatemalan  shores. 
Finally,  U.S.  Intelligence  reports  reveal  that 
both  the  Guatemalan  and  Honduran  govern- 
ments are  assisting  In  the  creation  of  para- 
military   groups    within     their    territories. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


groups  composed  of  former  Nlcaraguan  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  antl-Castro  Cubans 
whoee  objective  Is  to  wage  war  against  com- 
munism on  a  regional  scale.'> 

The  left,  too.  has  Its  International  allies, 
among  whom  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Cuba 
have  been  the  most  vocal.  Though  Mexico 
has  not  formally  broken  relations  with  El 
Salvador,  the  Mexican  government  and  rul- 
ing Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI) 
are  firm  supporters  of  Salvadoran  leftist*. 
Mexico  City  Is  the  principal  base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  FDR's  efforts  to  build  diplo- 
matic support. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  father 
apart  on  the  Issue  of  El  Salvador  than  on 
any  other.  Within  hours  of  Reagan's  election. 
President  Joak  L6peE  PortUlo  publicly 
warned  the  Incoming  Administration  against 
intervention  in  Central  America.  Mexican 
protests  escalated  in  January  when  the  Car- 
ter Administration  restored  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador;  Foreign  Minister  Jorge  C&sta- 
neda  warned  the  United  States  to  let  the 
Salvadorans  "solve  their  own  problems,"  and 
PRI  President  Gustavo  Carvajal  promised 
that  the  party  would  support  any  people 
that  "fights  for  Its  freedom."  That  same 
week,  26,000  Mexicans  marched  against  U.S. 
Intervention  In  El  Salvador — the  largest  such 
demonstration  In  recent  years."  In  Febru- 
ary, when  General  Vernon  Walters  travelled 
to  Mexico  City  to  present  Washington's  evi- 
dence of  Cuban  involvement  in  13  Salvador, 
he  was  denied  an  audience  with  President 
Portlllo.  PortUlo  then  followed  Walters'  visit 
with  a  speech  In  which  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  stress  Mexico's  close  relations  with 
Cuba,  calling  It  the  Latin  American  state 
"most  dear"  to  Mexico." 

Mexican  policy  Is  based  upon  an  assess- 
ment of  Central  American  reality  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. The  Mexicans  are  convinced  that  the 
military  governments  of  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras  cannot  long  survive 
the  growing  demands  of  the  poor  for  social 
change.  Stability  in  the  region  therefore  re- 
quires that  these  narrowly-based  dictatorial 
regimes  be  replaced  with  popular  govern- 
ments willing  to  dismantle  the  oligarchic 
land-owning  systems  and  distribute  the 
benefits  of  development  to  a  broader  cross- 
section  of  the  populace.  While  the  Mexicans 
have  no  desire  to  see  pro-Soviet  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  regimes  predominate  In  Central 
America,  they  see  fundamental  change  as 
Inevitable  and  believe  that  strong  Interna- 
tional support  for  social  democratic  opposi- 
tion elements  offers  the  best  hope  for  long- 
term  stability.  The  Mexicans,  unlike  the 
Carter  Administration,  have  not  been  afraid 
to  carry  this  policy  through  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,  i.e..  supporting  the  revolutionary 
oppositions  In  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
Based  upon  their  experience  of  peaceful  co- 
existence with  Cuba,  the  Mexicans  ore  con- 
fident that  they  can  live  cordially  with 
whatever  form  of  revolutionary  government 
emerges." 

Mexico's  view  Is  widely  shared  within  the 
Socialist  International,  which  has  provided 
flnanlcal  assistance  and  diplomatic  support 
to  the  FDR.  A  number  of  key  European  Dem- 
ocratic parties.  Including  those  In  Germany, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Norway,  are  on  record 
as  supporting  the  FDR  and  opposing  any 
deeper  U.S.  military  Involvement  In  El  Sal- 
vador. Sweden's  support  for  the  left  has  been 
so  vocal  that  the  Reagan  Administration  was 
moved  to  lodge  a  formal  protest  In  Febru- 
ary— the  first  such  protest  made  to  a  West 
European  nation  since  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  breadth  of  the  FDR's  European  sup- 
port promoted  Washington  to  launch  a  ma- 
jor diplomatic  ofTenslve  on  the  continent  In 
an  effort  to  counter  It.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs  Lawrence  Eagle- 
burger  was  dispatched  to  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  convince  the  allies  that  Cuban 


and  Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  Salvadoran 
left  constituted  a  "textbook  case  of  Indirect 
armed  aggression"  requiring  a  coordinated 
allied  response.-  He  did  not  meet  with  stir- 
ring success.  Most  of  the  Evu-opeans  were  un- 
willing to  enter  In  the  Administration's  cru- 
sade against  communism  in  El  Salvador  un- 
til the  Administration  provided  more  detail 
on  how  It  proposed  to  respond.  None  of  the 
Europeans  were  anxious  lo  see  the  United 
States  escalate  Its  military  Involvement;  all 
expressed  support  for  a  negotiated  political 
settlement  rather  than  a  military  solution." 
TTie  role  of  socialist  and  radical  states,  es- 
pecially Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  has  jcelved 
great  attention  because  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's report  on  "communist  Interference" 
In  El  Salvador.  Up  until  the  last  few  months 
of  1980,  Cuban  and  Nlcaraguan  aid  to  the 
left  was  more  political  than  military.  Both 
slates  had  openly  endorsed  the  Salvadoran 
opposition  and  were  routinely  providing  it 
with  advice.  Managua,  like  Mexico  City, 
served  as  an  important  center  of  diplomatic 
and  political  activity  for  the  FDR  and  PMLN, 
but  U.S.  Intelligence  could  discern  only  a 
trickle  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salva- 
dor. As  late  as  September,  1980,  Washington 
certified  that  the  Nlcaraguan  government 
was  not  materially  promoting  the  revolution 
In  El  Salvador  and  was  therefore  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Congresslonally-lmposed  con- 
dition for  the  release  of  t7S  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid. 

THE  TIDE  turns:   PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSITION  AND 
COMMUNIST  INVOLVEMENT 

In  the  midst  of  the  guerrillas'  January  of- 
fensive, the  Carter  Administration  reversed 
Itself,  claiming  that  It  had  "compelling  evi- 
dence" that  Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  begun  channelling  massive  arms 
shipments  Into  El  Salvador  via  Nicaragua.' 
This  sudden  fiood  of  arms,  along  with  the 
exigency  of  the  guerrilla  offensive  Itself,  were 
cited  as  Justifications  for  the  resumption  of 
U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  armnd 
forces.  At  the  same  time,  economic  aid  to 
Nicaragua  was  suspended  In  an  effort  to  force 
the  Nlcaraguans  to  close  the  arms  conduit. 

In  February,  the  Reagan  Administration 
released  a  White  Paper  documenting  the 
charges  Initially  levelled  by  Carter.  Complied 
from  a  variety  of  Intelligence  sources,  the  re- 
port argued  that  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
orchestrated  the  shipment  to  El  Salvador  of 
203  tons  of  arms  supplied  by  a  number  .■>f  so- 
cialist and  radical  Arab  states.^  Most  of  these 
arms  were  said  to  have  been  shipped  through 
Nicaragua.  While  the  report  left  little  doubt 
that  sizable  quantities  of  arms  were  In  fact 
provided  to  the  Salvadoran  left  by  the  so- 
cialist camp,  the  report  was  virtually  silent 
about  other  supply  channels,  merely  ac- 
knowledging In  passing  that  they  exist. 

Whatever  Its  accuracy,  the  White  Paper  Is 
a  qulntessentlally  political  document  In  that 
It  was  designed  not  so  much  to  clarify  the 
International  dimensions  of  the  Salvadoran 
civil  war  as  to  provide  a  Justification  for  the 
Reagan  Administration's  determination  to 
cast  the  Issue  of  El  Salvador  In  East-West 
terms.-'*  This  effort  would  have  been  seriously 
compromised  had  the  Administration  de- 
tailed the  FDR's  contacts  with  foreign  social 
democrats  as  meticulously  as  It  documented 
the  FDR's  travels  within  the  socialist  bloc,  or 
If  the  report  had  explored  the  extent  of  arms 
shipments  to  the  left  from  Panama  and  Mex- 
ico as  well  as  from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
Even  If  every  allegation  In  the  White  Paper 
is  accurate,  it  still  provides  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  comnlexlty  of  international  In- 
volvements In  the  Salvadoran  civil  war. 

The  White  Paoer  serves  effectively  as  a 
Justification  for  the  Rea'jan  Administration's 
decision  to  escalate  US  military  Involve- 
ment In  El  Salvador.  Armed  with  the  report, 
briefing  teams  were  dispatched  to  Europe. 
Latin  America,  and  Capitol  Hill  in  a  well- 
o-chestrated  effort  to  build  domestic  and 
International  support  for  a  change  In  VS. 
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policy.  But  the  basic  thrust  of  this  new  policy 
was  determined  long  before  the  arms  build- 
up described  in  the  White  Paper.  Early  In 
the  presidential  campaign.  Reagan  and  his 
foreign  policy  advisors  targeted  Carter's 
human  rights  policy,  especially  as  applied  In 
Central  America,  as  a  major  focus  of  attack. 
The  Insurgency  In  El  Salvador  was  portrayed 
as  resulting  primarily  from  Cuban  and  So- 
viet subversion  rather  than  domestic  social 
and  political  conditions.*'  and  Carter's  strat- 
egy for  achieving  stability  through  reform 
was  denounced  as  idealistic  and  foolish, 
merely  aiding  the  cause  of  International 
communism." 

The  Administration's  new  policy  for  El 
Salvador  Is  one  of  keeping  the  left  from 
coming  to  power,  whatever  the  cost.  Within 
days  of  assuming  office.  Reagan  increased 
economic  aid  by  63  percent  and  began  a  full 
review  of  policy  toward  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment. Shortly  thereafter.  Ambassador 
White,  who  was  closely  identified  with  the 
Carter  Administration's  effort  (albeit  unsuc- 
cessful )  to  promote  reform,  was  fired.  He  was 
replaced  by  Chargt  d'Affalrs  Frederic  Cha- 
pln,  reassigned  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment where  he  had  been  preparing  con- 
tingency plans  for  a  major  increase  In  U.S. 
mlliury  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces. 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg's  pledge 
to  shift  the  focus  of  VS.  policy  away  from 
human  rights  toward  the  battle  against  "in- 
ternational terrorism"  was  quickly  followed 
by  an  announcement  that  U.S.  aid  to  El 
Salvador  would  no  longer  be  contingent 
upon  either  reforms  or  human  rights."  The 
next  day.  Department  of  State's  William 
Dyess  tried  to  dispel  the  Impression  that  the 
Reagan  AdmlnlstraAon  was  Indifferent  to 
reforms  In  El  Salvador,  but  the  after- 
thought served  only  to  reinforce  the  obvi- 
ously tertiary  nature  of  the  concern. 

The  likelihood  that  this  new  policy  will 
have  the  effect  of  curtailing  social  reform 
and  encouraging  the  terrorism  of  the  secu- 
rity forces  seems  beside  the  point  for  the 
Reagan  Administration.  The  parallels  be- 
tween El  Salvador  and  Vietnam  are  not 
merely  the  constructs  of  the  Administra- 
tion's liberal  critics.  Reagan  himself  seems 
to  see  the  light  of  victory  In  Vietnam  at  the 
end  of  the  Salvadoran  tunnel.  The  Admin- 
istration appears  to  be  less  Interested  In  El 
Salvador  per  se  than  In  creating  a  symbol 
of  U.S.  resolve  to  use  military  force  abroad 
and  to  get  tough  with  the  Soviet  Union." 
El  Salvador  provides  what  appears  to  be  a 
geopolltlcally  safe  testing  ground  on  which 
the  United  States  can  probe  the  depths  of 
Soviet  commitment  to  national  liberation 
struggles,  assess  the  cooperatlveness  of  the 
allies,  and  begin  to  purge  the  national 
psyche  of  the  "Vietnam  syndrome"  that 
Reagan  has  so  denounced. 

EL    SALVADOR    AND   THE    LESSONS   OP    VIETNAM 

The  parallels  between  El  Salvador  and 
Vietnam  apply  not  so  much  to  the  military 
circumstances  of  the  two  cases,  which  are 
quite  different,  but  to  the  way  In  which 
U.S.  policy  Is  unfolding.  El  Salvador,  like 
Vietnam  before  It,  Is  being  transformed 
from  an  Internal  war  Into  an  International 
test  of  will  between  East  and  West.  The 
domino  analogy  has  been  resurrected  to 
characterize  the  nations  of  Central  America, 
falling  In  chain  reaction  from  EI  Salvador 
north  to  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  south  to 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama.  As  candidate  Reagan 
warned.  "We  are  the  last  domino."  »* 

Claims  of  an  East-West  confrontation  dis- 
tort reality  In  two  ways — by  making  It  sound 
as  If  the  Salvadoran  revolution  Is  a  Cuban 
creation,  and  as  If  It  Is  a  purely  military 
struggle  that  can  be  won  merely  by  counter- 
ing the  flow  of  arms  from  abroad.  The  revo- 
lution in  El  Salvador  began  long  before  the 
first  Cuban  arms  shipments  and  It  will  not 
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fade  away  If  those  shipments  are  halted.  By 
failUng  to  focus  on  the  socio-economic 
causes  of  political  turmoil,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration betrays  a  narrowly  military 
conception  of  national  security  and  a  prefer- 
ence for  using  military  means  to  manage 
political  problems.  Revolutions  spring  from 
deep  social  and  political  fisstires  in  the  very 
foundations  of  a  society — problems  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  simply  throwing  guns 
at  them.  Though  massive  fire-power  failed 
to  bring  about  victory  In  Vietnam,  Admin- 
istration policies  reflect  a  considerable  faith 
In  the  efficacy  of  arms. 

By  declaring  El  Salvador  to  be  a  test  of 
will  with  international  conununism,  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  wagering  U.S. 
preoiige  and  credibility  on  the  survival  of 
one  of  the  weakest,  most  brutal,  and  least 
popular  governments  in  the  hemisphere.  A 
nation  of  virtually  no  inherent  strategic  or 
economic  Interest  to  the  United  States  Is 
thus  cast,  like  Vietnam  before  It,  onto  the 
world's  centerstage.  and  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  U,S.  policy  takes  on  Implications  It 
would  never  have  otherwise.  Once  begun,  the 
process  of  investing  blood  and  treasure  in 
Lhls  exeII^>lary  case  provides  its  own  ra- 
tionale for  incremental  escalation. 

Policymakers  In  Washington  have  alreculy 
been  seduced  by  the  view  that  Just  a  little 
more  aid,  a  few  more  advisors,  or  one  addi- 
tional reorganization  of  the  government  will 
somehow  produce  success.  Since  January 
1980,  the  United  States  has  been  drawn  al- 
most imperceptibly  into  a  position  so  totally 
identified  with  the  Salvadoran  government 
that  to  disassociate  from  it  would  be  viewed 
as  a  radical  change  In  policy. 

American  aid  has  not  produced  a  strong, 
stable  government;  it  has  only  fostered  de- 
pendency. The  Salvadoran  economy  is  al- 
ready comatose,  surviving  solely  on  the  life 
support  system  of  US.  largesse.  With  the 
munificence  of  the  United  States  as  a  crutch, 
the  rightist  military  regime  has  no  Incentive 
to  make  the  kinds  of  political  concessions 
and  compromises  necessary  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing peace.  Large-scale  military  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  will  not  strengthen 
them;  it  will  only  allow  them  to  continue 
to  Ignore  political  reality.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration promises  that  It  vrlll  never  send 
American  troops  to  flglit  in  El  Salvador.  But 
If,  a  year  from  now,  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment Is  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  as  Saigon 
was  In  1965,  how  will  this  Administration 
respond? 

One  of  the  clearest  parallels  between  El 
Salvador  and  Vietnam  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Reagan  Administration,  and  the  Carter 
Administration  before  it,  have  waged  the 
public  relations  war  at  home.  The  selling  of 
the  war  began,  as  In  Vietnam,  with  a  nat- 
tural  effort  to  put  the  best  possible  face  on 
U.S.  policy.  The  Salvadoran  government  was 
described  as  "centrist"  even  as  It  engaged  In 
repression  worse  than  its  "rightist"  pred- 
ecessor; the  opposition  was  labelled  a  "Pol 
Pot  left,"  even  though  it  bore  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  Sandinistas  than  to  the 
Cambodians. 

In  inld-1980,  the  Carter  Administration 
evolved  a  conscious  policy  of  attempting  to 
manage  U.S.  public  opinion  on  El  Salvador  by 
encouraging  media  coverage  favorable  to  the 
government.  The  objective,  according  to  a  dis- 
sent document  purportedly  prepared  by  for- 
eign policy  analysts  within  the  Administra- 
tion, was  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  positive 
image  for  the  Salvadoran  left  of  the  sort 
enjoyed  by  the  Sandinistas.^  It  was  then  that 
truth  became  hostage  to  policy;  the  Carter 
Administration  began  making  public  pro- 
nouncements sharply  at  variance  with  Inter- 
nal reports — on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
agrarian  reform,  for  example. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  continued 
In  this  vein.  Throughout  1980.  Carter's  State 
Department  acknowledged  that  the  rl^t  In 
Ea  Salvador  was  responsible  for  tb«  over- 


whelming majority  of  political  murders.  One 
official  called  the  mortality  statistics  gatb- 
tred  by  the  Salvadoran  Catholic  Church  "the 
best  data  we  have."  Reagan's  State  Depart- 
ment now  claims  that  the  guerrillas  have 
been  committing  most  of  the  atrocities,  and 
the  same  official  who  acknowledged  the  vera- 
city of  the  church's  data  in  January  now 
solemnly  contends  that  the  church's  figurea 
are  unreliable  because  it  sympathizes  wltb 
the  communists.  Truth  has  Indeed  become 
the  first  casualty. 

Despite  strenuous  efforts,  the  Beagan  Ad- 
ministration's public  relations  campaign  to 
Justify  American  Involvement  in  the  SalTa- 
doran  conflict  has  not  met  with  overwhelm* 
Ing  success.  Domestic  opposition  to  the  war 
Is  mounting  and  Is  already  greater  than  was 
opposition  to  Vietnam  at  a  comparable  stage 
of  the  war.  On  May  3.  1981,  some  afi,000 
people  marched  in  Washington  in  an  anti- 
war demonstration  reminiscent  of  the  iseoe. 
The  Reagan  Administration  appears  to  rec- 
ognize that  It  cannot  sustain  U.S.  military 
Involvement  in  El  Salvador  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  VS.  public  What  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  appears  not  to  recognize  Is  that  pub- 
lic support  cannot  be  manufactured  by  good 
public  relations;  It  Is  Inextricably  aed  to  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  Itself.  A  maadve 
counterlnsurgency  effort  against  a  popiUar 
Insurgency  Inevitably  requires  widespread 
brutality  against  the  civilian  populace  If  It 
is  to  succeed.  The  lesson  of  Vietnam  at  home 
Is  that  the  peoole  of  the  United  SUtea  will 
not  long  tolerate  a  policy  that  neceasttatea 
such  brutality. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  narrow  mili- 
tary view  of  the  domestic  political  situation 
In  El  Salvador  is  matched  by  ita  ttanow 
geopolitical  view  of  the  contUctls  interna- 
tional context  and  the  Implications  of  com- 
mitting massive  economic  and  mlUtary  re- 
sources there.  The  Administration  seems  to 
believe  It  can  confront  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Central  America  with  relatively  little  risk- 
that  the  Soviets  will  retreat  rather  than 
try  to  match  U.S.  escalation  In  a  region  far 
from  the  areas  vital  to  Soviet  national  in- 
terest. All  this  Is  true  enough,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  a  major  tT.S.  economic 
and  military  commitment  In  El  Salvador 
bears  no  serious  cost.  On  the  c<mtrary.  Its 
cost  Is  potentially  Immense. 

THE     t7.a.-LATnf     AKEaiCAN     RKLATTON8     AHGLC 

Reagan's  policy  places  the  United  States 
on  a  collision  course  with  Mexico  at  the 
very  time  that  Mexico  Is  imvelUng  a  more 
activist  foreign  policy  that  seeks  to  extend 
Mexican  Infiuence  throughout  Its  "area  of 
concern" — Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. While  Mexico  wants  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  United  States,  President 
Ldpez  Portlllo  has  repeatedly  warned  against 
the  very  policy  Washington  now  seems  In- 
tent on  pursuing.  A  direct  American  inter- 
vention In  El  Salvador  would  demolish  re- 
lations with  Mexico  Just  when  It  has  emerged 
as  the  most  Important  Latin  American  na- 
tion for  the  United  States. 

Even  Venezuela  and  Coeta  Rica,  two  prin- 
cipal regional  supporters  of  the  United 
States  on  the  issue  of  EI  Salvador,  eould 
not  suffer  U.S.  intervention  In  silence.  In 
both  countries,  the  social  democratic  opposi- 
tions have  harshly  criticized  their  ruling 
Christian  Democratic  parties  for  supporting 
the  Salvadoran  government.  Deeper  U.S.  In- 
volvement will  Intensify  that  opposition  and 
could  easily  lead  those  governments  to  be- 
gin distancing  themselves  from  American 
policy.  A  direct  U.S.  intervention  could  cause 
their  support  to  evaporate  Immediately.  In- 
deed, the  Organization  of  American  States 
would  probably  condemn  such  an  interven- 
tion with  only  a  few  nations  dissenting. 

American  relations  wltb  Nicaragua  would 
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protwbly  not  survive  •  mAjor  MCklatlon  of 
US.  tnvolvemtnt  In  El  Salvador.  The  inaur- 
rectlon  there  has  already  become  the  prin- 
cipal flash  point  In  bllaural  relations,  with 
the  Reagan  Administration  charging  that 
Nicaragua  has  served  as  a  conduit  for  arms 
shlpmenu  to  the  FMLN.  and  threatening  to 
cut  off  economic  aid  to  Nicaragua  in  re- 
prisal. Virtually  all  observers  agree  that  a 
cutoff  of  aid  would  provoke  a  severe  de- 
terioration of  U.S.-Nlcaraguan  relations,  a 
rapid  radlcallzatlon  of  domestic  Nlcaraguan 
politics,  an  unavol:lable  economic  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  an  Increased 
Nlcaraguan  role  In  El  Salvador. 

DIPLOMATIC   COSTS   or   involvcmknt:    curopc 

AND    THK    THUO    WOSLD 

The  repercussions  beyond  the  hemisphere 
of  escalating  U.S.  Involvement  In  EI  Salvador 
would  be  no  less  damaging.  The  cool  recep- 
tion encountered  by  emissaries  sent  to  brief 
the  allies  on  the  Cuban  and  Soviet  role  In  El 
Salvador  suggests  that  Reagan  will  And  little 
support  for  his  policy  in  Europe.  Most  of  the 
Western  European  states  would  probably  be 
content  to  leave  El  Salvador  to  the  United 
States,  but  if  Washington  continues  to  In- 
sist that  events  in  El  Salvador  will  determine 
whether  the  United  States  enters  Into  arms 
limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
issue  will  cease  to  be  one  which  the  allies  can 
afford  to  ignore.^  Olven  the  strength  of 
European  social  democracy  and  Its  support 
for  the  Salvadoran  opposition.  Reagan  may 
well  And  that  his  policy  exacerbates  ten- 
sions within  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
rather  than  forging  a  new  unity  and  resolve 
to  resist  "oommuntst  aggression"  in  the 
third  world. 

In  the  third  world.  Reagan's  policy  of 
deepening  U.S.  involvement  In  El  Salvador 
will  undo  most  of  the  diplomatic  gains  ac- 
cruing from  Carter's  human  rights  policy. 
Third  world  suspicions,  focused  In  recent 
years  upon  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  Its 
Interventions  In  Ethiopia  and  Afghanistan, 
would  shift  back  to  the  United  States  If 
Reagan  were  to  Intervene  directly  In  El  Sal- 
vador. The  Soviets  have  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  stake  their  prestige  or  credibility  on 
the  Salvadoran  left,  so  Its  defeat  would  dam- 
age the  Soviet  Union  not  at  all.  But  the  sort 
of  commitment  by  the  United  States  re- 
quired to  defeat  the  left  (If  that  Is  possible 
at  all)  would  damage  U.S.  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere,  strain  the  Western 
Alliance,  erode  U.S.  prestige  In  the  third 
world,  and  prompt  a  new  wave  of  domestic 
recriminations  In  the  United  States  Itself. 
Not  Incidentally.  It  would  hand  the  Soviet 
Union  a  custom-made  sphere  of  Influence 
argument  to  justify  Its  policy  In  Afghanistan 
and  Poland. 

THE    costs    op    MTUTABT    INVOLVEMENT! 
TUMBLING   INTO   WAS 

The  military  implications  of  Reagan's 
policy  are  even  more  sotwrlng  than  the 
diplomatic  onee.  By  siding  with  the  right  In 
El  Salvador  and  Jusitlfylng  a  deeper  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement  with  claims  of  Cuban  Inter- 
vention, the  United  States.  Intentionally  or 
not.  lowers  the  barriers  agalnat  direct  Inter- 
vention by  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  If 
massive  U.S.  aid  can  be  Justified  as  merely 
a  necessary  response  to  Cuban  subversion, 
cannot  Ouatem&lan  or  Honduran  Interven- 
tion be  similarly  Justified?  The  Guatemalan 
government  Is  faced  with  a  major  guerrilla 
insurgency  of  its  own.  and  the  Guatemalan 
left  would  surely  respond  to  Guatemalan 
intervention  In  El  Salvador  by  escalating  its 
activities  and  extending  Its  cooperation  with 
the  Salvadoran  left.  The  Salvadoran  war 
would  thus  become  a  transnational  war  of 
left  against  right  In  which  national  bound- 
artea  would  cease  to  have  any  practical 
meaning. 

The  danger  in  Honduras  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent since  guerrilla  forces  there  still  num- 


ber only  a  handful.  But  Honduras  borders 
Nicaragua,  and  relations  between  the  two 
states  are  strained  because  of  attacks 
launched  on  Nlcaraguan  border  areas  by 
former  National  Guardsmen  based  In  Hon- 
duras, and  clashes  between  Honduran  and 
Nlcaraguan  border  guards.  Guatemalan  or 
Honduran  intervention  In  El  Salvador  would 
be  viewed  by  Nicaragua  as  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent threat  to  its  own  Internal  security.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  the  former  Guardsmen 
might  well  try  to  provoke  a  conflict  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  by  launching  a 
major  border  attack.  If  they  should  succeed, 
the  whole  northern  tier  of  Central  America 
would  be  engulfed  by  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  danger  does  not  end 
there.  Nicaragua  at  war  would  be  forced  to 
turn  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  major 
Infusions  of  military  aid.  If  the  war  were  to 
go  badly  and  Nicaragua  were  to  call  for 
Cuban  troops  to  help  defend  Nlcaraguan  ter- 
ritory, Cuba  would  probably  provide  them, 
for  the  scenario  would  fit  exactly  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Cuba  has  In  the 
past  deployed  combat  troops  abroad — at  the 
request  of  a  friendly  government  threatened 
by  external  attack.  The  arrival  of  Cuban 
troops  amidst  war  In  Central  America  would 
surely  call  forth  a  response  by  the  United 
States — most  probably  a  naval  blockade.  The 
stage  might  then  be  set  for  a  re-enactment 
of  the  Cuban  Missile  crisis,  but  without  the 
3  to  1  U.S.  nuclear  superiority  that  is 
thought  to  have  determined  the  outcome  in 
1963." 

IS  TUBE  NO  Exrr?  puastriNo  the  "Zimbabwe 

SOLUTION" 

Ironically,  all  the  actors  in  the  Salvadoran 
drama  profess  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
political  rather  than  military  solution  to  the 
civil  war.  Thus  far.  the  obstacle  to  negoti- 
ations between  the  government  and  opposi- 
tion has  been  the  conviction  of  each  party 
that  the  other  lacks  sincerity.  Such  suspi- 
cions produce  negotiating  proposals  which 
are  so  clearly  unacceptable  that  they  must 
be  understood  as  propaganda  ploys  rather 
than  as  serious  Initiatives.  Yet  even  these 
spurious  overtures  serve  to  place  the  com- 
batants on  record  favoring  some  sort  of  nego- 
tiations, thereby  opening  the  possibility, 
however  remote,  that  an  appropriate  coalition 
of  international  actors  might  be  able  to 
devise  a  workable  negotiating  formula. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  Inter- 
national supporters  on  both  sides  In  the  civil 
war  truly  desire  a  political  solution,  and  sev- 
eral have  been  actively  pursuing  a  way  to  get 
the  process  started.  Social  Democrats  in 
Western  Europe,  led  by  the  Germans  and 
Swedes,  have  attempted  to  cast  themselves 
and  their  Christian  Democratic  counterparts 
In  Germany  and  Italy  as  Intermediaries  be- 
tween the  Salvadoran  government  and  oppo- 
sition, thus  far  to  no  effect.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Mexico.  Venezuela.  Brazil.  Costa  Rica, 
and  even  Nicaragua  are  also  searching  for  an 
acceptable  mechanism  to  Initiate  a  dialogue. 

Since  there  Is  no  measure  of  trust  whatso- 
ever l>etween  the  Salvadoran  government  and 
opposition,  three  necessary  conditions  must 
be  met  before  negotiations  can  begin:  (1) 
each  side  must  be  convinced  that  It  has  no 
hope  of  winning  a  military  victory  in  the 
near  term:  (2)  each  must  be  certain  that 
lU  opponent  will  not  be  able  to  gain  military 
advantage  during  the  negotiations  them- 
selves; and  (3)  each  much  be  assured  that 
the  other  will  have  to  abide  by  the  outcome 
of  whatever  political  process  emerges  from 
a  peace  conference.  Even  then  substantial 
political  pressure  will  probably  have  to  be 
CTerted  by  the  International  allies  of  both 
sides  to  bring  them  to  the  bargaining  table. 

The  military  stalemate  that  currently 
exists  In  El  ScJvador  provides  what  may  be 
the  last  opportunity  for  arranging  a  politi- 
cal solution,  but  It  is  fleeting.  As  the  Reagan 
Administration  begins  to  provide  massive 
amounts  of  economic  and  military  aid  to  the 


Salvadoran  government,  the  armsd  forces 
there  become  increasingly  convinced  that 
their  drive  for  military  victory  will  be  un- 
derwritten by  Washington.  By  announcing 
that  aid  will  no  longer  be  tied  to  reforms  or 
human  rights  practices,  the  Administration 
la  sending  the  Salvadoran  security  forces  the 
message,  whether  Intended  or  not,  that  the 
United  States  will  tolerate  and  abet  what- 
ever level  of  violence  pacification  requires. 
Instead  of  providing  unconditional  military 
support  of  the  Salvadoran  government,  the 
Reagan  Administration  ought  to  be  cooper- 
ating with  European  and  Latin  American  ef- 
forts to  convene  a  peace  conference  modelled 
loosely  on  the  Lancaster  House  negotiations 
which  produced  peace  In  Zimbabwe. 

Indeed,  the  role  of  the  Unltad  Stats*  Is 
crucial  to  meeting  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  launch  such  a  conference.  As  the 
premier  foreign  source  of  material  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  government,  only  the  United 
States  has  the  ability  to  restrain  the  Salva- 
doran Army's  quest  for  military  victory,  to 
bring  the  Salvadoran  government  to  the 
negotiation  table,  and  to  assure  that  It 
win  abide  by  any  agreements  reached  (on 
pain  of  a  cutoff  of  aid).  Germany.  Mexico, 
and  Nicaragua  can  probably  bring  the  PDR- 
FMLN  to  the  bargaining  table.  Just  as  the 
"front  line  sutes"  brought  the  Patriotic 
Front  to  the  Lancaster  House  conference; 
only  the  United  States  can  play  the  role  of 
Britain  by  assuring  the  participation  of  the 
Salvadoran  government. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's determination  to  make  El  Salvador  a 
global  example  of  U.S.  resolve  probably 
makes  negotiations  Impossible.  Indeed,  for 
Washington,  they  are  counterproductive.  It 
would  hardly  do  to  "draw  the  line"  against 
communism  In  El  Salvador  and  then  fail  to 
win  a  clear  victory.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion gives  every  indication  of  believing  it  can 
"win"  in  El  Salvador,  even  if  it  has  to  destroy 
the  country  In  order  to  save  it.  As  Washing- 
ton maps  this  initial  gambit  in  lU  game  of 
global  chess  with  the  Soviet  Union,  It  Is  Sal- 
vadoran pawns  that  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
abou:  to  be  sacrificed. 

rOOTNOTES 

■The  phrase  "drawing  the  line"  was  first 
used  by  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg 
when  he  briefed  the  Congressional  leadership 
on  the  State  Department's  White  Paper, 
Communist  Interference  <n  El  Salvador.  Spe- 
cial Report  Number  80,  February  23.  1981 
(reported  In  The  New  York  Times,  February 
18.  1981). 
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•  For  an  excellent  description  and  evalua- 
tion of  Carter's  human  rights  policy  by  one 
of  the  participants,  see  Richard  E.  Pelnberg. 
"U.S.  Human  Rights  Policy:  Latin  America," 
International  Policy  Report,  Vol.  «.  No.  1 
(Center  for  International  Policy),  October 
1980. 

<  See.  for  example.  Jeane  Klrkpatrlck,  "Dlc- 
tsftorshipa  and  Double  Standards."  Commen- 
tary. November  1979.  pp.  34-3S. 

'  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  argu- 
ment appears  in  William  M.  LeoGrande.  "The 
Revolution  in  Nicaragua:  Another  Cuba?" 
Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  68,  No.  I  (Fall  1979) ,  pp 
28-«0. 

•WUllam  M.  LeoOrande  and  Caria  Anne 
Ro'jbins.  "Oligarchs  and  Officers:  Tlie  Crisis 
in  El  Salvador."  Foreign  Affairs.  Vol.  68.  No.  6. 
(Summer  1980).  pp.  1084-1103. 

"Legal  Department  of  The  Archdiocese  of 
San  Salvador.  Repression  Carried  Out  by  the 
National  Army  .  . .  The  Military  Corps  of  Na- 
tional Security  .  .  .  and  Paramilitary  Organi- 
zafioTu  (San  Salvador.  1980):  Volumes  1-4. 

"  This  Internal  report,  prepared  by  AID.  Is 
entitled  "El  Salvador:  Agrarian  Reform  Or- 
ganization Pro)ect  Paper."  July  26.  1980.  On 
the  whole,  the  best  assessment  of  the  agrari- 
an reform  Is  the  report  by  Laurence  R.  Simon 
and  James  Stephens.  Jr.,  "El  Salvador  Land 
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Beform:    19«0-«1:   Impact  Audit"   (Boston : 
Osfam  America,  1981) . 

•  Roy  Prosterman  and  Mary  Temple,  "Land 
Reform  In  El  Salvador."  Free  Trade  Vnion 
News,  Vol.  36.  No.  6,  June  1980,  pp.  1-4. 

»  The  Washington  Port,  January  8,  1981. 

"AFL-CIO,  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development.  Preliminary  Report: 
Survey  of  Beneficiaries  of  Decree  307." 

"  This  widely  cited  estimate  of  80  percent 
originated  with  the  Salvadoran  Catholic 
Church  (supra  note  7).  During  the  Carter 
Administration.  State  Department  officials 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  In  private  that 
these  were  the  most  reliable  figures  available. 

>»  Cynthia  Amson  and  Delia  Miller,  "Back- 
ground Information  on  El  Salvador  and  U-S. 
Military  Assistance  to  Control  America"  (In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies) .  June  1980. 

"  The  Washington  Post.  September  6,  1980. 

"  The  New  York  Times,  December  14.  1980. 

"Two  Salvadoran  rightists  were  recently 
arrested  however,  for  the  murders  of  Rodolfo 
Vlera  and  hU  two  AIPU)  advisors. 

"Vice  Minister  Carranza  was  eventually 
transferred  in  November  1980  as  part  of  the 
government  reorganization  in  which  Duarte 
became  President. 

'•  The  Platform  of  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  U  Included  as  an  appendix  to 
Robert  Armstrong  and  Janet  Shenk,  "El 
Salvador:  A  Revolution  Brews."  NACLA  Re- 
port on  the  Americas,  Vol.  14,  No.  4  (July- 
August  1980) .  See  also.  The  New  York  Times, 
January  36. 1981. 

"The  designation  "non-lethal"  must  be 
understood  In  a  technical  sense  rather  than 
literally:  It  Includes  transportation  and  com- 
munications equipment  essential  for 
counter-insurgency  warfare. 

MThe  Washington  Post,  January  17,  1981. 

"This  report,  entitled  "Dissent  Paper  on 
El  Salvador  and  Central  America."  was  cir- 
culated m  Washington,  D.C.  during  Novem- 
ber 1980.  For  a  synoosls,  see  The  Boston 
Globe,  November  28,  1980.  The  report  has  a 
rather  mysterious  history.  The  State  De- 
partment denies  that  It  was  an  official  dis- 
sent channel  document,  but  several  Depart- 
ment officials  have  told  the  author  that  the 
paper  cites  existing  intelligence  reports  ac- 
curately. This  suggests  it  was  either  written 
by  analysts  within  the  government  or  by 
someone  with  access  to  classified  material. 

"The  Washington  Post,  January  26.  1981. 

■TTie  New  York  Times,  February  21.  1981. 

*'For  an  excellent  report  on  the  Mexican 
position,  see  the  Interview  In  The  New  York 
Times,  January  4, 1981. 

2s  This  phrase  is  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment White  Paper.  "Communist  Interference 
in  El  Salvador."  op.  cit. 

"The  New  York  Timet.  February  a,  1981. 

"The  New  York  Time*,  January  1,  1981. 

"  Department  of  State.  "Communist  Inter- 
ference in  El  Salvador,"  op  cit. 

"In  describing  the  Imollcatlons  of  the 
White  Paper.  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  American  Affairs  John  Bush- 
nell  was  explicit:  "This  outside  interference 
dranutlcally  changes  the  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle in  El  Salvador  from  a  national  one  to  an 
International  one  with  East-West  dimen- 
sions." U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, February  25, 19S1. 

»•  National  Security  Advisor  Richard  Allen, 
for  example,  promised  that  a  Reagan  Admin- 
istration would  undertake  "quick  action 
against  Fidel  Castro's  Soviet  directed,  armed, 
and  financed  marauders  in  Central  America, 
specifically  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Gua- 
temala," Latin  America  Weekly  Report,  No- 
vember 14,  1980. 

"See.  for  example,  Jeane  Klrkpatrlck, 
"Dictatorship  and  Double  Standards."  op  cit. 

"The  delinking  of  aid  from  reform  Issues 
was  announced  shortly  thereafter  by  State 
Department  Spokesman  William  Dyess. 
quoted  In  news  reports  of  The  New  York 


Times,  February  18,  1981.  Alexander  Halg's 
statement  of  this  shift  came  In  his  press 
conference  of  January  38,  reported  in  TTie 
New  York  Times,  January  39,  1981. 

»•  TTie  New  York  Timet  and  The  Wathing- 
ton  Post.  February  14,  1981. 

»  NBC  News,  White  Paper,  77ie  Castro  Con- 
nection, aired  In  October,  1960. 

"^  See  supra  note  21. 

"  President  Reagan  said  In  February  that 
the  Soviet  "Invasion"  of  El  Salvador  would 
have  to  be  "straightened  out"  before  a  re- 
sumption of  arms  control  talks  would  be 
possible.  See  77ie  New  York  Timet  coverage 
of  February  28.  1981. 

'^Indeed,  there  is  even  a  possibility  that 
the  Administration  Itself  might  seek  to  pro- 
voke such  a  superpower  confrontation.  Sev- 
eral Administration  officials  have  suggested 
that  the  United  States  might  act  directly 
against  the  "source"  of  subversion  In  El  Sal- 
vador, i.e.  Cuba.  See.  for  example.  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Edwin  Meese's  comments 
reprinted  in  The  New  York  Timet,  Febru- 
ary as,  1991. 

[From  the  Playboy  Magazine,  October  1981) 

Dkath  as  a  Wat  op  tiipx 

(By  Chrlstopiher  Dickey) 

October  16,  1979.  The  general  expected  the 
call,  but  when  it  came,  he  wasn't  ready. 

For  two  years,  he  had  been  the  president 
of  El  Salvador,  the  last  m  a  50-year  line  of 
carefully  selected  dictators.  He  had  been 
picked  by  the  general  who  preceded  him  t>e- 
cause  he  was  tough,  and  he  had  set  out  to 
show  Chat  his  reputation  was  Justified.  His 
government  would  suffer  no  dissent  from 
Communists  who  wanted  to  restructure  the 
society  of  his  little  country.  Tliey  would 
be  taken  care  of  as  they  were  always  taken 
care  of.  They  could  leave  the  country,  or  they 
could  disappear,  or  they  could  die. 

But  now  everything  seemed  to  be  going 
wrong.  Everywhere  the  general  turned,  more 
Communists  were  springing  up.  They  seized 
factories,  government  buildings,  churches, 
embassies.  In  the  countryside,  they  somehow 
managed  to  train  30.000  peasants  workers  and 
students.  They  brought  them  Into  the  city 
and  marched  them  through  the  streets  and 
nothing  seemed  to  stop  them.  What  was  the 
point  of  having  80.000  paramilitary  men  in 
Orden  if  Obey  let  that  kind  of  thing  happen? 

Three  months  earlier.  Nicaragua  had  fallen 
to  the  Communists  and  everything  pointed  to 
EI  Salvador  as  their  next  target.  Mother  of 
Jesus,  if  Somoza  could  fall,  anything  could 
happen.  Thousands  of  Somoza's  national 
guardsmen  had  been  rounded  up  and  thrown 
into  jail.  Some  bad  escaped  to  El  Salvador 
to  tell  stories  of  defeat  and  chaos,  and  the 
general's  soldiers  had  listened  to  them.  Hor- 
rified. 

Now  his  troops  were  getting  restless  and 
disillusioned.  He  could  see  it.  There  were 
Communists  in  their  ranks  and  constant  re- 
ports that  they  were  plotting  a  coup.  The 
troops  were  saying  they  had  never  had  a  voice 
In  picking  him  for  the  job,  but  why  should 
they?  Nonetheless,  they  resented  him.  He 
paid  them,  applauded  them,  and  t)hey  hated 
him  still. 

In  August,  the  general  had  called  several 
of  the  most  obvious  conspirators  to  the  Casa 
Presidential.  Of  course,  they  denied  every- 
thing. Where  could  he  turn?  Washington 
was  no  help.  The  Yankees  were  always  throw- 
ing their  weight  around,  but  they  were  never 
there  when  you  needed  them.  Now  they  were 
full  of  this  human-rights  talk.  Human  rights 
was  nothing  but  Communist  propaganda, 
but  Mr.  Carter  up  In  the  White  House  played 
right  along.  The  general  would  have  no  part 
of  it.  He  refused  to  take  a  single  Yankee  gun 
for  his  troops  rather  than  listen  to  such 
nonsense. 

Besides,  today  there  was  a  more  Immediate 
problem.  All  morning  long,  the  general's 
aides  had  been  calling  the  cuartels  and  no 
one  was  answering.  Now  there  was  a  phone 
call  for  the  general  from  one  of  those  colo- 


nels— Jaime      Abdul      Outlrrea — ^who     had 
denied  everything  in  August. 

This  was  too  soon.  It  was  the  wrong  time 
of  day.  Coupe  always  came  at  midnight  on 
a  weekend  In  El  Salvador,  and  this  was  a 
Monday  morning.  Outside  the  breeze-blown 
palace,  beyond  the  scar- faced  guardsmen 
with  their  machetes  and  machine  guns  under 
the  trees,  traffic  was  moving  normally.  The 
city  seemed  peaceful,  more  peaceful  than 
usual. 

"Sefior  Presldente,"  said  the  voice,  'the 
armed  forces  of  El  Salvador  have  decided  to 
remove  you  from  the  presidency  of  the  re- 
public. We  have  declared  ourselves  In  rebel- 
lion." 

Within  five  hours.  General  Carlos  Hum- 
berto  Romero  was  on  an  airplane  bound  for 
Guatemala.  His  key  ministers  and  his  high 
command  were  with  him. 

Two  young  colonels.  Outlteres  an*!  Adolfo 
Amoldo  Majano.  were  now  li:  com- 
mand— vowing  economic  reforms,  respect  for 
human  rights  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
democracy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  dty,  behind  the 
reinforced  concrete  and  the  bullet-proof 
glass  of  the  American  Embassy,  there  was 
palpable  relief.  "We  weren't  promoting  a 
coup,"  an  American  policymaker  said  coyly. 
"We  were  just  promoting  things  that  the 
general's  government  wasn't  doing." 

VS.  officials  knew  what  the  young  officers 
were  up  to  weeks  before  they  finally  made 
their  QMve.  And  October  15  was  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon  as  far  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  concerned.  A  bloodless  coup  avetts 
a  bloody  Insurrection.  For  once,  reform  had  a 
chance  to  beat  3ut  revolution.  The  left  would 
be  co-opted,  its  banners  removed.  El  Salva- 
dor would  not  be  another  Nicaragua. 

Maybe  the  Salvadorans  didn't  understand 
all  the  ramifications  and  maybe  their  culture, 
their  history  and  society  gave  them  no  prep- 
aration for  such  a  more.  But  now  tbey 
would  learn  to  do  things  with  American 
guidance.  The  basic  principles  were  easy 
enough  to  understand. 

Washington,  winter  1979.  A  cold  drizzle  was 
freezing  on  36th  Street  in  Georgetown,  but 
the  air  inside  F.  Scott's  bar  was  thick  with 
warm  congeniality.  Jean-Pierre  told  three 
stories  that  night.  One  was  about  the  mur- 
dered husband,  one  about  the  Nazi  funeral 
and  one  about  artillery  on  the  mansion^ 
lawn.  Jean-Pierre's  English  was  not  good  and 
his  memory  may  have  been  tinged  by  the 
champagne.  And  probably  they  were  not 
stories  be  told  often,  because  so  few  people 
had  heard  of  EI  Salvador  and  so  few  cared. 

This  was  before  the  troubles  there  be- 
came the  war  and  before  the  White  Houae 
drew  a  thick  red  line  around  the  country 
warning  world  communism  to  keep  out.  It 
was  before  Ronald  Reagan  was  President,  be- 
fore advisors  and  helicopters  and  secret 
slaughter  on  a  massive  scale.  America  was 
watching  'Iran  for  the  hostages  to  be  re- 
leased, for  the  United  States  to  bomb  Te- 
hran in  vengeance,  for  something  to  restore 
the  nation's  crippled  pride.  Ted  Kennedy  was 
on  the  campaign  trail.  Carter  was  in  the  Rose 
Garden.  Reagan  was  waiting  to  make  his 
move.  There  had  been  a  brief  flurry  of  Inter- 
est In  the  Nlcaraguan  war.  but  now  that  It 
was  over.  Central  America  had  slipped  back 
to  the  cllched  recesses  of  America's  mind. 
Picturesque  peasants,  comic-opera  dictators, 
bearded  revolutionaries.  Bananas. 

The  occasion  was  a  goodbye  dinner  for  one 
of  Jean-Pierre's  friends  at  a  back  table  amid 
F.  Scott's  art-deco  flash.  The  friend  was  a 
reporter,  a  novice  oorreqxmdent  about  to 
leave  for  Central  America  on  his  first  for- 
eign assignment,  and  Jean-Pierre  had  lived 
in  EI  Salvador  with  his  flrst  wife  In  the  early 
Sixties.  As  the  champagne  flowed,  he  started 
talking  about  his  ex -wife  and  Los  Catorce, 
the  Fourteen  Families.  His  wife  was  one  of 
them  and  he  had  traveled  among  them,  a 
Frenchman  among  Francophiles.  Rich  Latins 
seem  always  to  be  Francophiles  or  Anglo- 
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pblles  or  Italophllee:  they  want  so  desper- 
ately to  be  European,  something  other  than 
what  they  are.  Even  the  idea  of  Fourteen 
Families,  a  Journalist's  fancy  In  the  Fifties, 
became  a  cult  among  the  Salvadorans. 
Really,  there  were  perhaps  ICO  families  that 
controlled  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but 
every  one  of  them  tried  to  prove  it  was  one 
of  the  Fourteen. 

They  told  Jean-Pierre  all  sorts  of  stories, 
but  there  were  these  three  incidents  he  could 
not  forget. 

A  young  woman  of  the  Fourteen  married 
an  American.  They  lived  part  of  the  year  on 
the  family's  flnca — a  sprawling  estate,  a  ha- 
cienda, a  world  of  Its  own.  where  the  couple 
were  absolute  rulers.  The  American  devel- 
oped a  taste  for  peasant  women.  Often  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  bed  only  late  at  night. 

His  wife  was  proud  and  beautiful,  like  so 
many  daughters  of  the  Salvadoran  rich.  She 
knew  too  well  what  the  gringo  was  doing, 
and  one  night,  as  be  returned  to  her  side, 
she  ordered  him  to  make  love.  He  apologized: 
He  was  tired.  She  ordered.  He  demurred  and 
she  pulled  a  revolver  from  the  drawer  next 
to  the  bed  and  put  It  to  his  side  and  again 
demanded  love.  There  was  none.  Of  cotirse. 
there  couldn't  be.  And  she  shot  him  through 
the  liver.  It  took  him  three  months  to  die. 
Then  his  body  was  shipped  back  to  the  States 
with  no  questions  asked.  None  would  ever  be. 
Jean-Pierre  smiled  and  sbook  his  bead. 
"They  are  that  way,"  he  said.  "They  could 
always  do  whatever  they  wanted.  It  Is  like 
another  universe." 

It  is  a  universe  that  accepts  brutality  and 
loves  the  trappings  of  power.  During  World 
War  Two,  Its  leaders  were  quietly  sympathet- 
ic to  the  Nazis,  breaking  relations  with  Oer- 
many  only  under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
United  States.  Afterward,  a  certain  kind  of 
German  found  El  Salvador — like  the  feudal 
Paraguay  and  Guatemala — a  comfortable 
place  to  settle. 

The  anal  solution  held  little  horror  for  the 
Salvadoran  powers  that  were.  Although  some 
of  the  supposed  Fotirteen  were  Jews,  they 
understood  the  need  to  rid  the  country  of  Its 
dangerous  socialist  refuse.  In  1933,  some 
Communists  led  by  Farabundo  Marti  Ignited 
a  peasant  revolt.  The  military  government 
slaughtered  at  least  17.000  peasants — maybe 
30,000;  there  was  no  one  really  Interested  In 
counting.  To  the  Fourteen,  It  was  a  satisfac- 
tory final  solution. 

Jean-Pierre  knew  all  that.  Still,  he  was 
surprised  when  he  saw  the  honor  guard  in 
full  Nazi  regalia  escorting  a  funeral  cortege 
In  San  Salvador  more  than  15  years  after  the 
fall  of  Berlin. 

Yet  he  had  grown  comfortable  In  Salva- 
doran society.  It  was  full  of  comfortable  peo- 
ple— articulate,  well  educated,  self-confident 
and  competent  In  the  management  of  their 
often  vast  holdings.  Even  the  decadence  had 
a  certain  i^jpeal.  It  U  fascinating  to  be  rich 
In  a  countrv  where  the  rich  are  supremely 
different  from  everyone  else. 

But  the  dinner  party  changed  all  that  for 
Jean-Pierre.  It  made  the  comfort  and  the 
difference  seem  despicable.  The  house  was 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  In  San  Salvador. 
Looking  back  on  It.  Jean-Pierre  smiled.  It 
seemed  Incredible.  The  table  was  set  with 
the  finest  silver  and  cyrstal,  of  course,  but 
what  stuck  in  the  mind  was  the  floor,  made 
of  glass,  above  an  aquarium  full  of  exotic 
fish. 

The  families  gathered  there  that  night 
would  have  gone  on  dining  in  their  accus- 
tomed opulence  and  obliviousness  if  the 
troops  had  not  arrived.  The  soldiers  asked  at 
the  door  and  the  owner  permitted  them  to 
come  around  the  side  of  the  house  to  set  up 
their  light  guns  on  the  lawn  beneath  the 
terrace  overlooking  the  city. 

There  was  trouble  below,  a  student  demon- 
stration to  be  crushed.  Champagne  was 
brought  out  to  the  terrace,  along  with  such 
binoculars  as  cotild  be  found,  and  the  ladles 


In  their  evening  dresses  and  the  men  with 
their  cigars  flinched  a  little  and  called  out 
"Good  shot"  when  the  guns  went  off. 

An  artillery  captain.  Informed  that  Jean- 
Pierre  had  been  in  the  French  artillery,  gal- 
lantly offered  to  let  him  flre  a  few  rounds. 

"I  shouted  at  him,"  said  Jean-Pierre,  "I 
couldn't  believe  It.  I  went  inside.  I  couldn't 
watch  anymore." 

A  few  months  later,  he  went  home  to 
Prance. 

Almost  20  years  afterward,  as  the  fledgling 
correspondent  heard  the  stories,  they  seemed 
wicked  fairy  tales.  Over  the  next  year  in  El 
Salvador,  he  looked  for  the  house  with  the 
glass  floor.  Behind  the  high  walls  and  men- 
acing guards  of  the  rich,  he  never  found  It. 
But  killing,  guns  and  that  same  savage  dis- 
regard for  life  were  everywhere. 

The  old  Communist  was  50,  but  his  face 
was  heavily  lined.  Salvador  Cayetano  Carplo 
had  once  been  a  seminary  student,  then  the 
leader  of  the  breadmakers'  union  in  San 
Salvador.  He  gradually  rose  to  be  secretary 
general  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  tortured  many  times.  For  a  while, 
he  lived  In  Mexico.  There  were  also  trips  to 
Havana. 

He  talked  of  "guerra  popular  prolongada," 
a  long  war  leading  like  Fidel's  from  the 
mountains  to  the  cities.  He  called  himself 
Marclal.  Tears  later,  left-wing  Latin  Journa- 
lists would  call  him  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  of  the 
Americas. 

But  1070  was  a  bad  year  for  Marclal,  and 
1971  was  worse.  In  those  first  two  years  of  the 
decade.  El  Salvador  was  moving  toward 
democratic  government.  Guerrillas  seemed 
superfluous. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Party  was 
steadily  building  a  popular  base  as  a  fresh 
alternative  to  the  military  regimes  of  the 
past.  The  Christian  Democratic  leader.  Jos^ 
Napole<in  Duarte.  had  been  elected  to  three 
successive  terms  as  mayor  of  San  Salvador. 
In  1972,  Duarte  was  running  for  president 
and  his  party  had  allied  itself  with  every 
liberal  and  leftist  opposition  group  in  the 
country.  There  seemed  no  way  the  coalition 
could  lose.  All  but  the  oligarchs  and  the 
army  were  behind  Duarte,  and  even  they 
were  letting  him  run.  He  had  to  win. 

After  he  did,  the  army  moved  in.  The  elec- 
tions were  voided.  There  were  guns  in  the 
streets.  The  university  was  shut  down  and 
Durate  was  Jailed,  beaten,  threatened  with 
execution,  forced  into  exile.  Suddenly,  in  the 
eyes  of  so  many  defeated  liberals,  students, 
priests  and  peasants.  Marclal 's  way  appeared, 
as  he  had  always  said,  the  only  way.  With 
new  confidence.  Marclal  gave  his  group  a 
name :  the  Farabundo  Mart!  National  Libera- 
tion Forces.  Like  all  political  groups  In  EI 
Salvador,  It  came  to  be  known  by  its  initials : 
the  P.M.L.N. 

Within  a  few  months,  another  group  was 
formed  as  well.  Its  members  were  looking 
for  a  strategy  that  was  not  so  prolonged,  that 
would  fight  not  Just  for  the  hills  but,  right 
away,  for  the  cities.  Those  guerrillas  were 
younger  and  brasher  and  their  Popular  Rev- 
olutionary Army — the  E.R.P. — ^went  in  for 
direct  fund-raising  activities.  One  after  an- 
other, leading  oligarchs  and  foreign  busi- 
nessmen were  snatched  from  the  streets  and 
ransomed  for  millions  of  gun-buying  dollars. 
The  soul  of  the  E.R.P.  was  a  student  poet 
named  Rooue  Dalton.  He  shared  leadershln 
with  Ernesto  Jovel,  his  closest  friend,  and 
with  Ferman  Cienfuegos  and  Joaquin  Vllla- 
lobos. 

At  first,  all  were  caught  up  in  the  excite- 
ment of  their  revolutionary  commitment  to 
social  Justice  and  democracy.  But  as  one. 
two,  three  years  passed.  Dalton  began  to 
have  doubts  about  their  tactics.  He  saw  his 
group  becoming  a  collection  of  freebooting 
renegades — saw  that  for  all  Its  rigorous 
militarism,  it  had  garnered  no  great  popular 
following.  For  boiirs  on  end,  be  would  debate 


with  VlUalobos  and  others,  who  began  to 
suspect  that  Dalton 's  ideals — and,  worse,  bis 
Ideology — were  tainted. 

The  end  came  suddenly  for  Dalton.  In  197S, 
he  was  given  a  "people's  trial"  and  sum- 
marily executed. 

Jovel  and  Cienfuegos  were  furious.  They 
broke  away  and  formed  their  own  guerrilla 
group,  the  F.A.R.N.  Following  Dalton 's  think- 
ing, they  believed  that  organization  must  be 
the  key  to  insurrection.  The  masses  must  be 
mobilized. 

The  F.A.R.N.  spawned  F.A.P.U.  The  F.PX. 
created  the  Bloque.  The  E.R.P.  finally  created 
the  LP-28.  The  strength  of  the  left  Instantly 
started  to  grow  as  unions  and  peasant  groups 
were  pulled  together  into  those  new  "popular 
organizations." 

By  the  late  Seventies,  although  guerrillas 
continued  their  kidnappings  and  small-scale 
assaults  on  the  military,  the  popular  organi- 
zations were  the  new  vanguard.  New  leaders 
emerged.  They  were  bitter,  charismatic  young 
men  like  Juan  Cbacbn  of  the  Bloque.  whose 
peasant  parents  were  slaughtered  by  the  se- 
curity forces.  Chac6n  led  fights  for  basic 
issues  such  as  the  price  of  food.  People 
flozked  to  him. 

Prom  their  poster-covered  ofDces  in  obscure 
corners  of  the  university — in  back  of  the  law 
school  stage,  in  a  little  room  behind  the  stu- 
dent-union offlces — these  lords  of  the  streets 
could  virtually  paralyze  the  country  at  will. 
And  when  they  were  arrested  or  tortured, 
their  friends  would  seize  an  embassy  or  call  a 
strike  and  set  them  free  once  again. 

Yet  they  were  taken  by  surprise  the  day 
General  Romero  was  ousted.  The  young 
colonels  who  were  now  in  command  an- 
nounced that  they  were  bringing  all  the  pop- 
ular organizations'  intellectual  allies,  even 
the  avowed  Communists  and  socialists.  Into 
the  government. 

Should  a  truce  be  called?  Chacdn  briefly 
thought  so.  But  to  call  a  truce  was  to  aban- 
don the  fight  for  ultimate  power  when  It 
seemed  almost  resuly  for  the  taking. 

Then,  too,  the  security  forces  seemed  unin- 
terested in  the  colonels'  promises.  They  de- 
nied having  any  political  prisoners.  They  said 
they  Just  couldn't  seem  to  find  any.  And  while 
the  generals  and  scores  of  other  officers  were 
dismissed,  many  whom  the  left  believed  were 
guilty  of  countless  crimes  remained  in  pow- 
erful positions.  The  killing  was  increasing, 
not  subsiding. 

There  was  no  truce. 

The  reporter  packed  up  his  desk  In  the  vast 
Washington  newsroom,  sorted  files,  made  an 
occasional  phone  call,  getting  ready  to  head 
south.  He  needed  to  know  more  about  the 
new  Ambassador  the  Carter  Administration 
was  sending  to  El  Salvador. 

It  seemed  this  Robert  White  would  have  a 
tough  time  with  conservatives  at  his  con- 
firmation hearings.  He  was  Ambassador  to 
Paraguay  and  blasted  the  corrupt  old  dic- 
tatorship there  for  human-rights  abuses 
every  chance  he  got.  Now  Senators  who 
thought  dictatorship  was  a  useful  ally  against 
international  communism  would  get  a  shot 
at  him. 

The  Carter  people  at  State  thought  White 
was  Just  what  they  needed  In  El  Salvador. 
He  was  tough,  outspoken,  direct,  a  perfect 
point  man  for  the  Administration's  plan. 
The  reporter  called  one  of  his  friends,  a 
liberal  Senator's  aide.  They  talked  about 
how  hopeless  the  Salvadoran  situation 
seemed,  how  relentlessly  bloody  and  con- 
fused. 

"White  has  a  lot  of  enemies  already,"  said 
the  aide.  "I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  It, 
but.  you  know,  there  are  some  people  saying 
he's  being  sent  down  thers  to  end  his  career." 

Soldiers  who  heard  the  tape  recording 
laughed  like  children  who  overhear  an 
adult's  obscenity.  La  Puteada.  they  called  It, 

a  kind  of  " you  song"  the  military  high 

command  used  to  force  out  all  the  civilians 
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in  the  government  ten  weeks  aftar  bringing 
them  In. 

It  was  never  a  comfortable  union.  The  ci- 
vilians blamed  the  military  for  continuing 
violence  and  repression.  E^speclally  they 
blamed  the  minister  of  defense.  Colonel  Jos6 
Gulllermo  Garcia,  and  bis  tlgbt-knlt  clique 
in  the  high  command. 

Garcia  was  a  short  round-faced,  quick- 
smiling  man  with  a  large,  unsightly  mole  on 
his  chin.  He  was  about  as  physically  unim- 
posing  as  anyone  who  wore  a  uniform.  But 
he  was  part  of  the  old  order.  At  one  point, 
before  General  Romero  edged  him  out,  Garcia 
seemed  to  be  In  line  for  the  Job  of  president- 
dictator.  Moderate  leftists  both  inside  and 
outside  the  government  believed  he  still 
wanted  the  Job.  They  wanted  him  out  and 
they  wanted  all  the  armed  forces  restruc- 
tured. 

With  tacit  backing  from  Colonel  Majano, 
the  civilians  tried  to  foster  a  kind  of  demo- 
cratic council  of  young  and  low-ranking  lib- 
eral officers  to  which  everyone  In  the  armed 
forces  woiild  be  accountable. 

It  was  a  bad  move.  It  gave  Garcia  all  the 
excuse  be  needed. 

The  Salvadoran  army  has  a  fixation  about 
Its  Integrity.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  sup- 
ported the  ouster  of  the  generals' were  luke- 
warm on  the  reforms  supposed  to  follow.  But 
they  sa«  that  the  corruption  of  the  high 
command  was  damaging  their  beloved  Insti- 
tution. They  also  saw  that  the  civilians  in 
the  government  were  getting  nothing  done 
and  now  those  same  civilians  were  c^>enly  at- 
tacking the  entire  foundation  of  the  army. 

The  showdown  came  at  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber. The  cabinet  and  the  Junta  were  meet- 
ing when  suddenly  commanders  from  all 
over  the  country  marched  In  and  seated 
themselves  around  the  room. 

The  commander  of  the  Guardia  Nacional. 
Eugen'.o  Vides  Casanov«,  stood  up  and  told 
the  civilians  that  they  were  sons  of  whores, 
unfit  to  govern  anything.  The  military,  he 
announced,  would  not  listen  to  them,  would 
not  follow  them,  and  gave  Its  entire  alle- 
giance to  Garcia. 

The  civilians  were  shocked.  Some  were  ter- 
rified. What  did  the  arnved  forces  want  them 
to  do?  For  days  after  the  confrontation,  they 
went  around  asking  the  question.  But  the 
army  didn't  want  them  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept get  out.  It  was  already  negotiating  with 
the  Christian  Democrats  to  replace  them. 

Afterward,  White  would  say  that  the  ci- 
vilians In  the  first  government  were  the  best 
people  El  Salvador  had  to  offer.  But  by  then, 
most  of  them  were  on  the  side  of  the  guer- 
rillas. 

The  Pentagon  bad  an  Idea.  Zblgnlew 
Brzezinskl  on  the  National  Security  Council 
liked  it.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
thought  It  seemed  logical  and  was  putting 
together  information  that  made  It  seem 
more  so. 

A  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  told  Con- 
gress there  was  "evidence  of  Cuban  efforts 
to  orchestrate  Communist  movements  in 
Central  America."  He  didn't  say  what  the 
evidence  was.  "There  are  also  indications 
that  the  Cubans  currently  appear  to  be  in- 
volved in.  the  situation  In  El  Salvador."  He 
didn't  say  what  the  Indications  were,  but 
be  had  begun  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
new  Idea. 

It  was  quite  simple — send  American  ad- 
visors down  to  show  the  Salvadoran  army 
how  to  fight  guerrillas  while,  of  course,  re- 
specting human  rights.  Send  them  trans- 
portation and  communication  equipment  to 
help  them  fight  more  effectively.  (They  al- 
ready had  plenty  of  guns.)  Generally,  shore 
them  up,  then  let  them  go  out  and  clobber 
the  agents  of  International  communism. 

White  was  livid.  Not  yet  Ambassador,  his 
confirmation  stalled  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
of  North  Carolina,  be  already  found  him- 
self In  the  middle  of  a  policy  showdown. 


"The  Pentagon  has  this  driving  need  to 
get  In  there  and  show  they  can  win  a  guer- 
rilla war,"  he  fumed  in  private. 

The  Salvadoran  armed  forces  were  butch- 
ering peaple  In  wholesale  lots.  They  bad  de- 
stroyed the  best  chance  for  a  political  solu- 
tion by  ousting  the  civilians  from  the  first 
coalition.  The  Christian  Democrats  were  al- 
ready dividing  in  the  second  Junta  because 
their  paper  agreement  with  the  colonels 
proved,  within  weeks,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  that. 

And  now  the  Pentagon,  with  information 
that  some  of  the  guerrillas  had  been  trained 
In  Cuba — ignoring  the  fact  that  they  were 
lU-armed  and  their  support  among  the  peo- 
ple, their  real  strength,  would  only  grow  If 
the  United  States  endorsed  the  bloody  ex- 
cess of  the  military — wanted  to  give  the 
military   everything    its   chiefs   desired. 

White  was  supposed  to  oversee  this  lun- 
acy? 

"If  we  are  prepared  to  back  a  government 
this  shaky,"  he  told  a  friend,  "we  have  to 
look  at  what  our  options  are  down  the  road. 
I  believe  that  75  percent  of  this  Is  political 
within  the  United  States — a  fear  by  the  Ad- 
ministration that  it  will  be  accused  of  'los- 
ing' something  else  like  It  'lost'  Iran,  Nica- 
ragua and  the  Panama  Canal." 

Six  American  advisors  had  secretly  been 
sent  to  El  Salvador  for  a  few  weeks  In  No- 
vember. Now  there  might  be  36.  That,  White 
and  his  allies  in  the  State  Department  were 
convinced,  would  be  only  the  beginning  of 
a  new  quagmire  In  Central  America.  There 
would  Inevitably  have  to  be  more  and  more 
advisors. 

If  any  U.S.  troops  went  In.  White  made  It 
clear,  he  would  not. 

The  El  Salvador  International  airport  was 
completed  In  the  last  few  months  of  Gen- 
eral Romero's  rule.  It  stands  gleaming  white 
and  modern  on  the  costal  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  tidy  plots  of  farmland.  San  Salvador, 
the  capital.  Is  40  miles  away,  but  the  beaches 
are  right  at  band.  The  airport  was  Intended 
to  service  International  tourists  flocking  to 
the  wide  expanses  of  gray  Pacific  sand. 

But  on  the  day  the  young  reporter  arrlvea 
in  mid-February,  the  airport  was  all  but  de- 
serted. The  only  crowd  was  at  the  ticket 
counter  for  outgoing  planes.  Anyone  who 
bad  enough  money  to  get  out  was  leaving 
El  Salvador  and.  If  they  were  smart  ana 
could  afford  It.  they  took  everything  they 
bad  with  them.  Well-groomed  men  in  dark 
business  suits  stood  waiting,  while  their 
bodyguards — square-built  thugs  wearing 
dark  glasses  and  carrying  briefcases — 
watched  over  them.  At  the  boarding  area, 
a  sign  advised  passengers  that  they  would 
be  searched  lest  they  carry  guns  on  board 
"by  accident." 

The  superhighway  leading  from  the  air- 
port to  San  Salvador  dissolves  in  dirt  after 
about  ten  miles  and  taxis  must  take  a  seem- 
ingly endless,  twisted  road  to  complete  the 
trip.  The  reporter  thought  about  ambushes 
all  the  way  to  the  hotel.  By  the  time  he  got 
there,  be  wanted  a  drink. 

At  the  bar,  a  pudgy,  pig-eyed  man  with 
small  bands  and  an  obscene  voice  sat  down 
on  the  stool  beside  him.  The  man  laid  a  wrist 
wallet  showing  the  butt  of  a  .38  Colt  on  the 
bar. 

"You  always  carry  th»t?" 

"I  am  a  wealthy  man.  I  take  precautions. 
In  my  car,  I  have  an  UZI.  You  know  the 
gun?" 

The  reporter  looked  down  Into  bis  drink 
and  the  man  started  telling  anyone  who 
would  listen  what  whoresons  the  members 
of  the  government  were. 

"Well,"  said  the  reporter  cautiously,  "where 
would  you  say  you  are  on  the  political  spec- 
trum here?" 

The  man  stared.  He  would  have  seem  ludi- . 
crous  If  It  weren't  for  the  pistol.  "I  am  not 
capitalist.   I  am  not  Communist,"  he  said 


in  bis  whiny  voice.  "I  am  NaUonal  Sodallst. 
You  know — a  Nazi." 

The  reporter  cut  the  conversation  off  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  It  was  too  much.  El 
Salvador  was  not  a  nation  of  Nazis.  Nothing 
was  as  simple  as  that.  But  already  he  was 
being  confronted  by  the  mad  bitterness,  the 
striving  after  simple,  final  solutions.  "We 
must  kill  all  the  snakes,"  said  the  man. 

Old  money  was  more  tactful  than  that. 
The  Fourteen  were  more  secretive  and  more 
subtle  in  their  schemes,  even  if  the  end 
were  the  same.  But  this  was  a  self-made 
man.  the  kind  who  couldn't  get  out  to  Miami 
as  the  Fourteen  could.  He  was  a  madman 
trapped  In  a  madhouse — believing  that  mur- 
der was  the  only  way  out. 

Hundreds  of  people — most  of  them  poor, 
some  In  rags— came  to  listen  to  the  soft, 
humble  voice  of  the  archbishop.  There  were 
also  some  in  the  crowd  who  carried  note- 
books and  tape  recorders,  ar.d  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  homily,  the  gray-haired  little 
pastor  made  what  seemed  a  Joke  about  peo- 
ple who  thought  "our  Masses  were  more  po- 
litical rallies  and  that  people  came  out  of 
political  curiosity."  But  this  was  a  serious 
matter. 

"What  I  Intend  is  in  no  way  to  make  pol- 
icy." said  the  archbishop.  "If  because  of  the 
need  of  the  moment  I  am  Illuminating  the 
politics  of  my  homeland.  It  Is  as  a  pastor 
reading  from  the  Gospel." 

Archbishop  Oscar  A.  Romero  made  that 
statement  In  various  ways  countless  times. 
But  there  was  little  doubt  that  his  was  the 
most  powerful  political  voice  In  the  country. 

Few  priests  have  ever  been  so  IntenaMy 
loved  or  hated.  To  many  of  the  poor,  be 
seemed  a  saint.  Visiting  the  shacks  that 
smothered  tbe  ravines  in  the  capital,  the 
hovels  made  of  sticks  in  the  coomtrysldre, 
Romero  brought  the  people  hope.  TO  tbe 
radical  left,  be  was  not  only  an  ally  but  an 
authority,  a  figure  of  Intenuvtlonal  stand- 
ing— and  also  a  moderating  force  they  found 
nowhere  within  their  own  ranks.  TO  tbe  right 
and  much  of  tbe  military,  be  was  a  Oom- 
m\inl5t  detnagog. 

His  platform  was  the  pulpit  of  the  Metro- 
politan Cathedral,  perhaps  one  of  tbe  ugliest 
buildings  in  the  world.  He  left  It  unfinished 
because  be  felt  the  vaoaey  was  better  spent 
on  tbe  poor.  Its  ooncrete-and-brlck  had 
faded,  and  rustfng  Iron  reinforcing  rods  pro- 
truded from  its  ^ilres.  Where  stained  glass 
might  be,  there  was  only  corrugated  fit>er- 
glass,  its  only  design  the  random  points  of 
light  left  by  bullet  boles. 

On  this  Simday.  the  archbishop  had  heard 
that  the  United  States  might  be  sending 
men  and  military  equipment  to  tbe  Salva- 
doran government.  He  had  written  a  letter 
to  President  Carter  and  be  read  It  to  bis 
people.  The  aid  would  only  make  things 
worse,  be  said.  The  Salvadoran  military  was 
already  killing  more  people  than  under  any 
previous  regime.  If  the  equipment  being  sent 
was.  Indeed,  designed  to  make  tbe  soldiers 
more  efficient,  whether  tbe  equipment  Itself 
was  lethal  or  not.  then  they  would  only  be 
able  to  kill  more  people  with  more  Impunity. 

"I  hc^>e  that  your  religious  sentiments  and 
your  sensibility  for  tbe  defense  of  human 
rights  will  move  you  to  accept  my  decision," 
Romero  wrote  to  Carter,  "thereby  avoiding 
a  greater  spilling  of  blood  in  this  suffering 
country." 

To  tbe  extent  that  be  could,  the  reporter 
Ignored  the  burst  of  gunfire  outside  tbe  ho- 
tel. He  &\t  on  his  bed,  watching  El  .Salvador's 
newest  television  star — a  sll^t.  muscular 
man.  a  young-looking  40  with  thick  black 
hair,  who  sat  behind  a  studio  desk  asking  his 
countrymen  why  so  many  Communists  were 
still  In  tbe  government. 

Before  tbe  October  coup.  Major  Roberto 
D'Aubulsson  was  chief  of  Intelligence  for 
the  Salvadoran  Guardia  National.  He  was 
reputed  to  have  a  rather  rough  way  of  ques- 
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tlonlng  people,  and  aome  of  the  offlcers  who 
seized  the  government  from  the  generals 
thought  D'AubuUson  might  have  been  plan- 
ning bis  own  right-wing  coup  at  the  time, 
so  they  discharged  him  along  with  the  old 
high  command. 

Instead  of  retiring,  however,  the  major 
went  straight  Into  politics.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  new  freedom  of  speech,  his  t>ack- 
ers  bought  him  television  time  every  few 
nights  to  blast  the  liberals  In  the  govern- 
ment and  Identify  the  Reds. 

D'Aubulsson  was  well  trained  to  track 
(!own  Communists.  He  bad  studied  at  the 
International  Police  Academy  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  before  the  Congress  found  out 
torture  was  on  the  curriculum  and  shut  It 
down.  He  went  on  to  refine  bis  an tl terrorist 
techniques  with  the  police  in  Uruguay  and 
Taiwan,  then  briefly  did  a  stint  with  the 
U.S.  Green  Berets  In  Panama  during  the 
early  Seventies. 

Few  people  would  have  guessed  that  be 
would  be  so  charismatic  on  the  screen.  His 
appearance  and  bis  opinion  quickly  made 
him  the  darling  of  the  conservative  Salva- 
doran  middle  class.  After  years  of  living  in 
the  shadow  of  the  oligarchy  and  struggling 
their  way  up  through  any  opening  In  their 
country  of  limited  opportunity,  the  burghers 
of  San  Salvador  had  finally  found  a  voice. 
The  left  never  took  them  Into  account — ^the 
guerrillas  wanted  their  war  to  be  a  class  war 
and  the  bourgeoisie  was  the  Incarnation  of 
evil.  Tbe  middle  class  was  small,  but  It  had 
grown  in  the  past  decaide  as  El  Salvador 
began  to  Industrialize:  and  now  that  most 
of  the  Fourteen  had  abandoned  the  country. 
It  was  up  to  the  middle  class  to  save  it. 
They  were  being  kidnaped  and  killed,  and 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  they  were  at 
war.  D'Aubulsson  might  get  money  and  gims 
from  the  Foxirteen  In  Miami,  but  he  bad 
the  hearts  of  middle  class. 

Tonight  he  was  talking  about  the  Commu- 
nUt  reforms  the  JunU  was  getting  ready 
to  announce  and  he  was  focusing  attention 
on  the  Christian  Democrats  In  particular. 
This  man.  Mario  Zamora  Rlvas.  was  a  Com- 
munist. Why  was  he  allowed  to  serve  as  a 
minister  of  the  government,  as  the  "attorney 
general  for  tbe  poor"?  Why  do  tbe  great  Sal- 
vadoran  people  endure  a  travesty? 

Children  climbed  trees  to  look  over  tbe 
crowd  and  down  through  tbe  shattered 
windshield  of  the  car.  The  reporter  squeezed 
among  the  cluster  of  spectators.  Through 
their  sweat  came  tbe  butcbershop  smell  of 
the  corpses. 

Two  women  bad  already  been  taken  to 
tbe  hospital.  There  was  no  rush  for  the  men. 
One  in  the  back  seat  of  tbe  little  Toyota 
was  slumped  over  on  bis  side.  Puckered, 
dime-size  boles  showed  through  tbe  torn 
fabric  of  his  shirt.  The  man  sitting  In  front 
of  blm  in  tbe  driver's  seat  was  apparently 
tbe  main  target.  There  was  nothing  left  of 
bU  face.  An  eyeball  bung  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
what  was  once  his  cheek.  There  were  some 
teeth  visible  in  that  general  area.  But  ao 
many  heavy-caliber  bullets  bad  been 
pumped  into  bU  bead  that  it  bad  collapsed 
like  a  melon  rotted  in  tbe  field. 

Tbe  reporter  wanted  to  find  some  way  of 
putting  meaning  to  what  he  saw.  That  was 
why  he  bad  come  out  here.  The  only  dead 
be  bad  ever  seen  before  were  relatives  In 
funeral  homes,  the  embalmers'  wax  replicas 
of  people  be  had  known.  He  wanted  to  see 
death  as  the  Salvadorans  saw  It. 

But  death,  presented  like  this,  on  a  street 
full  of  the  curious  In  a  quiet  suburban  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  without  mourners,  without 
even  the  trappings  of  offlclaldom — there  were 
no  policemen,  no  medics — seemed  meaning- 
less. Tbe  reporter  found  himself  thinking, 
like  tbe  children  around  blm.  could  be  look 


at  It  again?  He  could.  He  could  have  looked 
at  It  all  day,  if  there  had  been  any  point  in 
that.  There  was  not  even  a  story  In  these 
deaths.  Murder  on  the  streets  was  a  com- 
monplace, not  news  at  all.  In  El  Salvador. 
But  the  reporter  began  asking  questions  of 
tbe  bystanders. 

It  seemed  a  pickup  truck  had  pulled  in 
front  of  the  little  car  and  slammed  on  its 
brakes.  Two  men  riding  In  the  bed  stood  up 
with  automatic  rifles,  0-3s,  the  kind  the 
army  used,  and  started  shooting. 

Tbe  killers  bad  lingered  a  bit  at  tbe  scene. 
One  had  drawn  a  large  skull  on  tbe  wall  be- 
side tbe  car  and  another  had  taken  a  glob 
of  the  driver's  brain  and  lobbed  it  into  the 
middle  of  tbe  drawing — a  little  message  from 
the  Union  of  White  Warriors. 

But  why  were  these  men  killed?  An  old 
woman  said  they  had  worked  for  tbe  attor- 
ney general  of  the  poor.  One  of  them,  the 
driver,  may  have  looked  a  little  like  Mario 
Zamora.  "But  they  were  just  clerks  on  their 
lunch  hour,"  said  the  old  woman.  "They 
never  got  Involved  In  politics." 

Apparently,  the  meaaage  bad  gone  to  tbe 
wrong  man. 

The  party  was  still  going  on  at  one  In  the 
morning.  Most  of  tbe  Christian  Democratic 
leaders  were  there  telling  political  jokes  and 
stories  while  Zamora  or  his  wife  kept  their 
glasses  filled  with  Scotch.  It  took  a  while  for 
everyone  to  relax,  but  they  had  protection — 
their  bodyguards  were  stationed  near  the 
door. 

The  death  squad  came  In  through  the  sky- 
light. There  were  perhaps  a  half-dozen  men 
In  all,  but  nobody  remembers  very  clearly. 
Everybody  was  ordered  face  down  on  the 
floor.  One  by  one,  the  partygoers  were  asked 
their  names. 

"We  don't  want  to  make  any  mistake."  said 
a  gunman.  "What's  your  name?" 

"Mario  Zamora  Rlvas." 

"Get  up.  Come  on." 

No  one  heard  any  shots.  The  gunmen  left. 
When  Ziunora's  body  was  found  In  the  bath- 
room, he  bad  more  than  a  dozen  bullets  In 
his  head. 

Tbe  Christian  Democrats  flatly  blamed 
D'Aubulsson  for  the  murder,  and  privately 
they  said  his  tactic  was  obvious.  He  was  try- 
ing to  Intimidate  or  eliminate  anyone  who 
might  be  a  bridge  to  the  moderate  left,  who 
might  be  able  to  begin  negotiations  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  If  he  could  force  them 
out  of  the  government  altogether,  be  would 
succeed. 

Already  tbe  Christian  Democrats  were 
badly  split.  Zamora's  death  was  the  flnal 
blow  for  some  members.  Htetor  Dada  Hirezl. 
one  of  tbe  two  Christian  Democrats  on  the 
junta,  resigned  from  the  government  and 
the  party  and  left  tbe  country.  He  was  re- 
placed by  Duarte. 

The  military  promised  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation of  Zamora's  death.  No  suspect  was 
ever  found.  There  was,  In  fact,  no  investi- 
gation. 

The  rhythm  of  kllUng  wa«  approecbing 
some  kind  of  climax,  but  It  was  Impossible 
to  say  wbait  that  would  be.  The  left  had 
slowly  pulled  Ite  ranks  togetlier  All  the 
guerrilla  faotlons  except  the  EILP.  had 
joined  a  coordinaitlng  directorate.  The  lead- 
ing civilians  from  the  flrst  junt*  formed 
the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front  to  lob- 
by for  world-wide  support  of  tbe  rebels. 

Although  tbe  Salvadoran  govenunent 
fln&lly  began  Its  reform  program  in  March 
1960 — •,fter  nearly  six  months  of  unfulfllled 
promisee — the  archbishop  was  edging  ever 
closer  to  endorsing  insurrection  and  he  con- 
tinued to  blast  the  government  at  every 
opportunity.  The  reforme  were  good,  he  said, 
but  they  had  to  be  taken  in  "tbe  context 
of  the  dead  and  the  annihilation." 

Something  was  going  to  happen,  but  the 
reporter  was  sick  and  would  not  wait  for 
It.  After  only  a  few  days,  he  returned  to  the 
apartment  he  k^t  In  Mexico.  He  telephoned 


tbe  woman  in  the  United  State*  be  bad 
been  seeing — or  trying  to  see — for  QK>re  than 
a  year  and.  on  Impulse,  they  decided  to  get 
married  Immediately,  before  aome  new  hor- 
ror show  dragged  him  back  to  El  Salvador. 
It  would  take  just  four  days  In  Philadelphia 
for  tbe  blood  teats  to  clear  and  tbe  papers 
processed. 

He  didn't  tell  tbe  office  where  be  was  go- 
ing, just  that  he  would  be  gone.  When  he 
saw  his  bride-to-be  at  the  Philadelphia  air- 
port— how  strange  and  quiet  and  peaceful 
even  that  crime-ridden  city  now  seemed  to 
him — he  told  her  that  nothing  could  stop 
them  from  marrying  now  except  .  .  . 

"They're  going  to  kill  Romero.  I  don't 
know  when,  but  aoon.  If  It  happens  tbls 
weelcend.  I'll  b«ve  to  go  back  down.  That's 
all  there  Is  to  It." 

It  seemed,  in  Philadelphia,  so  melodni- 
matlc  to  say  that.  It  was  just  a  feeling,  after 
all. 

D'Aubulsson's  faUiure  to  cany  off  a  Feb- 
ruary coup  against  tbe  Christian  Democrats 
was  a  setback  but  hardly  a  defeat.  His  people 
reorganized  and  now,  as  tbe  Presidential  race 
In  the  United  States  was  fully  under  way 
and  Reagan  took  tbe  lead,  they  were  regain- 
ing confidence.  Some  of  them  already  had 
oontactB  among  Reagan's  entourage  wbo 
recognized  the  danger  of  letting  commu- 
nism sweep  over  El  Salvador  and  saw  what 
quasl-Communlsts  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion had  put  In  power. 

Men  In  the  Senate  like  Helms  and  bis 
staffers  imderstood  the  danger  and  could 
be  talked  to.  This  was  a  Ume  of  phone  caJls 
and  m3»tlngs.  a  time  to  build  a  base  of 
political  backing  In  wh3.t  D'Aubulsson  and 
bis  people  wei-e  sure  would  be  tbe  new 
admin  istntlon . 

But  there  were  other  things  to  be  done  as 
well,  and  to  be  done  right  now.  before  the 
chaos  worsened  and  the  left  had  the  guns 
to  mount  a  full-scale  insurrection.  Notes 
made  by  D'Aubulsson  and  his  friends  at  the 
time  refer  to  something  called  Operation 
Pineapple.  A  gxm  was  bought — a  .2a-callber 
rifle  with  a  telescopic  sight.  Money  was  de- 
posited in  a  Miami  baink  account. 

There  Is  a  hospital  for  tbe  Incurable  In 
San  Salvador.  Ihe  archbishop  lived  there  and 
often  said  evening  Mass  in  the  adjoining 
chapel. 

This  night  there  was  a  special  service,  a 
memorial  Mass  for  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
few  leftist  publishers  stlU  In  the  country.  It 
was  a  pleasant  evening,  with  tbe  doors  of 
the  chapel  open,  as  always,  to  let  the  cool 
night  breeze  circulate. 

In  his  Sunday  homily  the  day  before,  tbe 
archbishop  bad  denounced  the  violence  of 
both  tbe  left  and  the  government,  but.  as 
so  often  happened — because  there  were  so 
many  more  examples  of  government  violence 
to  cite — he  bad  seemed  to  be  attacking  only 
the  regime.  More  boldly  than  ever  before, 
he  had  made  an  appeal — a  demand — for  tbe 
violence  to  end.  He  had  directed  bis  words 
to  tbe  troops:  "I  ask  you.  I  pray  you,  in  the 
name  of  Ood.  I  order  you  to  stop  tbe 
repression!" 

But  this  evening  his  words  were  quieter. 
He  talked  of  tbe  need  for  any  Christian  to 
Involve  himself  In  tbe  world,  despite  the 
risks.  "He  who  wants  to  withdraw  from 
danger  will  lose  his  life,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop. But  tbe  person  who  gives  himself  to 
the  service  of  others  will  be  like  a  grain  of 
wheat  that  falls  to  tbe  ground  and  dies — 
but  only  apparently  dies,  for  by  Its  death.  Its 
wasting  away  In  the  ground,  a  new  harvest 
Is  made. 

The  archbishop  prepared  the  Eucharist  and 
raised  the  chalice  to  Ood. 

He  never  saw  tbe  gunman  just  Inside  the 
chapel  doors. 

An  awkward  calm  settled  over  San  Sal- 
vador In  tbe  days  following  tbe  archbishop's 
death.  Everyone  was  waiting  for  the  funeral 
on  Sunday,  but  the  violence  did  not  Increase. 

Ch»c6n  warned  his  people  that  they  were 
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being  tempted  Into  a  trap.  Stay  quiet,  he 
said,  tbe  government  Is  trying  to  produce 
an  insurrection  before  we  are  ready.  The 
spontaneous  uprising  never  came,  but  the 
tension  remained,  a  palpable  bitterness  and 
despair  settling  over  tbe  barrios. 

Conservatives  openly  gloated.  Of  course, 
they  didn't  approve  of  mtirderlng  priests, 
tbey  said,  but  one  bad  to  admit  that  Ro- 
mero got  what  he  deserved.  When  you  put 
yourself  In  politics  in  this  country,  you 
have  to  expect  this  kind  of  thing. 

Ambassador  White  had  been  Ln  El  Salvador 
for  three  weeks.  A  personally  conservative 
and  religious  man,  a  New  England  Irish 
Catholic  whose  faith  was  somehow  strength- 
ened by  decades  in  Foreign  Service  posts 
where  suffering  was  always  visible.  White 
was  appalled  at  what  he  saw  in  El  Salvador. 

"When  we  have  cuerpos  de  segurldad  who 
commit  more  crimes  than  tbey  solve,  it  is 
a  very  sad  situation."  be  said.  There  was 
no  i^i^ause  that  week  when  be  appeared 
before  a  chamber-of -commerce  luncheon.  It 
was  not  a  friendly  audience  and  White  was 
not  friendly  to  It. 

"Tbe  violence  in  the  countryside  contin- 
ues." he  said.  "Tbe  excesses  of  tbe  security 
forces  continue,"  causing  disaffected  work- 
era  and  peasants  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
militant  left.  "They  are  being  killed  and  tor- 
tured and  I  have  talked  to  them  and  I  know 
wbo  Is  doing  it." 

White  looked  around  tbe  room  grown  arctic 
with  silence.  Reporters  at  tbe  rear  began 
furiously  taking  notes. 

Tbe  series  of  right-wing  assassinations 
was  an  abomination.  White  continued.  What 
was  gained  by  the  killing  of  Mario  Zarmora? 
By  tbe  murder  of  the  archbishop?  By  the 
killing,  just  today,  of  Jtian  Chacon — 

Several  reports  dashed  out  of  tbe  room 
to  telephones. 

Chacon  dead?  They  began  checking  furi- 
ously. He  was  not  dead.  He  was  at  tbe  uni- 
versity, as  surprised  as  anyone  at  White's 
remarks. 

The  Import  of  White's  speech  that  day  was 
lost  In  embarrassment  and  backtracking.  He 
bad  been  assured  at  least  twice  that  morn- 
ing bis  military  and  Intelligence  people  that 
Chacon  bad  been  killed.  Tbey  bad  either 
lied  to  him  or  been  lied  to  by  their  Salva- 
doran contacts.  Either  their  Information 
was  grossly  erroneous  or  someone  was  set- 
ting White  up  for  a  fall. 

Palm  fronds  waved  above  tbe  beads  of 
tbe  crowd.  It  was  Palm  Simday.  llie  reporter 
bad  forgotten. 

People  were  everywhere,  filling  tbe  ca- 
thedral square  and  spilling  over  Into  tbe 
side  streets.  Many,  perhaps  most,  were  wom- 
en and  children — 60,000  mourners  for  the 
archbishop.  A  folk  choir  sat  around  the  cof- 
fin on  the  cathedral  steps,  singing,  "You 
are  the  Ood  of  the  poor."  No  troops,  no  guns 
were  In  sight.  The  only  people  In  uniforms 
were  boy  scouts  manning  the  ropes  that 
kept  tbe  crowd  off  the  sidewalk  In  front  of 
the  high  steel  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps.  The  morning  sun  was  hot.  and  near 
tbe  rope,  where  tbe  crowd  was  moat  tigbtly 
packed,  women  were  fainting. 

The  funeral  oration  was  begun.  A  Mexican 
cardinal  delivered  a  long,  droning  message 
of  Christ  that  carefully  sidestepped  all  tbe 
volatile  Issues  once  addressed  by  tbe  man 
now  lying  in  tbe  heavy  casket.  Above  the 
coffin  sat  the  archbishop's  cbalr,  symbolic 
and  empty. 

Tbe  reporter  listened  awbile  from  tbe 
shade  of  trees  at  the  comer  of  tbe  cathe- 
dral, then  moved  out  onto  tbe  sidewalk  in 
front  of  tbe  fence. 

A  cheer  went  up  from  tbe  crowd.  Tbe  mu- 
chacbos — "the  boys" — of  the  popular  organi- 
zations had  arrived  after  marching  through 
tbe  city.  The  crowd  somehow  managed  to 
pull  apart  to  let  them  through.  Many  of  the 
boys  and  glrla  wore  kerchiefs  over  their  faces. 


and  some  carried  banners.  Many  otbera  car- 
ried the  plastic  bags  and  satchels  and  the 
long,  tbln  boxes  that  the  reporter  knew  from 
experience  held  Molotovs,  pistols  and  rifles 
At  the  sides  of  the  crowd,  two  embassy  offi- 
cials observing  tbe  funeral  decided  to  return 
to  their  offices. 

Tbe  cardinal  kept  speaking.  A  wreath  of 
plastic  flowers  in  tbe  yellow-and-red  colors 
of  tbe  Bloque  was  passed  forward  above  tbe 
crowd  and  placed  on  the  coflln.  Another  cheer 
went  up.  The  mucbacboe  raised  their  fists  In 
salute  and  chanted  a  revolutionary  slogan. 
The  cardinal  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on. 

An  explosion. 

Everyone  turned  to  see  where  it  came 
from— somewhere  near  tbe  closest  comer  of 
the  National  Palace  diagonally  across  the 
plaza,  leaflets  were  floating  through  tbe  air. 
The  mucbachos  often  used  little  bombs  to 
launch  their  propaganda  above  tbe  beads  of 
a  crowd,  but  tbl« 

Another  explosion.  Another.  A  qtilck  buret 
of  shots. 

Tbe  only  place  for  tbe  reporter  to  go  was 
over  the  fence  and  he  surprised  himself  with 
his  speed  as  be  vaulted  It.  He  shouldered  bis 
way  up  tbe  stairs  through  tbe  crowd  o^ 
clerics,  but  at  the  top.  tbe  priests  blocked 
his  way. 

Panic  bad  swept  tbe  crowd.  Shots  were 
going  off  everywhere  now  and  pec^le  were 
running,  most  of  them  toward  the  cathedral 
stepe. 

Tbe  priests  seemed  oblivious  to  what  was 
happening.  "Calm  down.  Calm  down,"  tbey 
said  to  the  walling  masses.  "There's  nothing 
to  worry  about." 

Automobiles  exploded  at  each  comer  of  tbe 
plaza,  sending  liquid  flame  spreading  out 
across  the  pavement.  The  barrier  rope  had 
disappeaxed  and  now  hundreds,  thousands  of 
people  were  pressing  against  tbe  fence.  It  was 
still  locked.  Some  were  making  it  over,  but 
many  were  not.  Old  women  were  being 
crushed  to  death,  their  faces  squeezed  be- 
tween the  bars. 

Tbe  screams,  tbe  shooting,  tbe  bombs  were 
deafening,  and  tbe  priests — their  cries  for 
calm  now  altogether  lost — fell  back  into  tbe 
cathedral,  stumbling,  knocking  over  tbe 
archbishop's  cbalr.  some  of  them  trying  to 
drag  the  coffin  with  them.  The  reporter  made 
his  way  to  the  stairs  leading  into  the  choir 
loft  and  spires,  but  they  were  already  blocked 
by  masked  mucbachos,  pistols  drawn. 

The  gates  were  forced  open  and  people 
poured  Into  the  cathedral.  Desperately,  they 
sought  out  friends,  relatives,  some  touch  of 
safety.  Within  minutes  the  cathedral  was  so 
crowded  that  Is  was  Impossible  to  move.  Men 
who  stripped  off  their  shirts  and  twirled 
them  above  their  heads  to  keep  the  air  cir- 
culating found  themselves  so  tightly  pressed 
they  couldn't  get  their  bands  back  down  to 
their  sides.  Cbilden  were  lifted  onto 
shoulders. 

Behind  tbe  reporter,  an  old  man  was  ex- 
piring. The  people  around  him  were  shout- 
ing for  room.  The  old  man  was  naked  from 
the  waist  up.  his  chest  deformed,  his  eyes 
staring  at  nothing.  For  30  minutes  be  was 
wrestled  through  20  feet  of  crowd  toward 
one  of  tbe  areas  In  tbe  church  more  exposed 
to  bullets  but  with  more  air  to  breathe. 

On  bis  hands  and  knees,  the  reporter 
worked  his  way  up  tbe  stairs  past  women 
and  children  smd  eld  men  wbo  were  praying 
amid  the  rattle  of  machine  guns  and  tbe 
blast  of  Molotov  cocktails  pushing  in  at 
them  from  outside.  Finally,  In  a  choir  loft, 
he  could  begin  to  study  the  situation.  Most 
of  the  shots  were  outgoing.  Tbe  mucbachos 
were  blasting  away  from  all  three  entrances 
to  the  cathedral  and  from  high  In  the  spires. 
Others  were  prone  In  the  street,  firlne  at 
any  sound  or  movement.  Some  were  chil- 
dren, perhaps  ten  j'ears  old.  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  pistols  in  their  bands. 

Everyone's  immediate   fear  was  that  tbe 


military  would  appear  and  start  firing  into 
the  building  or  even  Invade  It  to  clear  out 
tne  snipers.  But  the  army,  tbe  police,  the 
Ouardia  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Tbe  shooting  died  out  slowly  In  tbe 
cathedral  square  and  slowly,  very  slowly, 
people  began  to  trickle  outaide.  Smoke  from 
burning  cars  stUl  hung  heavy  on  the  scene. 
Tbe  reporter  looked  at  tbe  shoes  piled  near 
tbe  fence  where  their  panicked  owners  bad 
lost  them,  at  tbe  leafleu  with  Romero's  face 
on  them,  at  the  bodies.  Volimteer  rescue 
teams  had  appearsd.  Tbey  were  loading  un- 
conscious mothers  and  grandmothers,  old 
men  and  boys — tbe  possibly  alive — Into 
trucks  and  ambulances  to  be  taken  away. 

Off  to  one  side  of  tbe  cathedral  waa  a 
muchacho  who  had  seen  a  photographer 
taking  bis  picture  when  the  shooting  started. 
He  had  struck  a  revolutionary  poee  with  his 
Molotov  and  it  bad  blown  up  in  his  hands. 
Now  be  lay  on  the  sidewalk,  tbe  bones  show- 
ing at  the  stumps  of  bis  arms,  a  hole  under 
his  chin  where  a  bit  of  shrapnel  had  en- 
tered, the  back  of  bis  bead  gone  and  Uw 
brain  spilling  where  It  had  exited. 

Perhaps  he  had  spun  around  as  be  fell  or 
perhaps  somebody  had  come  along  later  and 
done  It.  Tbe  boy's  body  was  wrapped  In  a 
banner  of  the  popular  organizations. 

Tbe  debate  about  wbo,  bow.  what  bad 
started  tbe  massacre  would  go  on  for  t«iw.»>|. 
and  never  be  reaolved:  but  in  tbe  end.  the 
quesUon  was  Irrelevant.  Anyone  could  havw 
started  tbe  madness  and  tbe  panic  that  day. 
It  was  tbe  culmination  of  so  many  '»«««ti**»" 
and  years  of  fear  and  hatred  and  bopeleaa- 
ness,  and  It  ultimately  made  the  bc^jeleaaneaa 
worae.  These  were  tbe  boys  who  were  asklnc 
for  tbe  people's  faith,  wbo  were  preparing 
to  lead  them  In  a  glorious  revolution,  and 
the  boys  bad  panicked  with  everybody  else. 
Tbey  had  kept  firing  long  after  there  was 
anything  to  fire  at — If.  indeed,  then  bad 
ever  been — and  more  than  30,  perb^ta  moi« 
than  40  people  Uy  dead  for  nothing. 

A  goal  of  tbe  terrorism  all  along  bad  been 

to  make  tbe  people  cry  out,  "Basta  ya!" 

Enough! — bring  us  peace,  no  matter  what 
you  have  to  do.  Tbe  guerrillas  tboxigbt  'th« 
masses"  would  believe,  as  tbey  did,  that 
Insurrection  was  tbe  only  answer.  The  right- 
ists were  certain  that  tbe  great  people  of 
El  Salvador  would  support  a  rutbleaa  crack- 
down on  tbe  troublemaking  Conuntinlsts. 
But  no  side  looked  as  if  it  could  win  qTdckly 
or  would  deliver  what  It  promised  if  It  did. 
The  pec^le  turned  inward  and  with  reaound- 
ing  apathy  said  to  their  would-be  savioia. 
"To  bell  with  you  all." 

But  the  patterns  of  power-grabbing  com- 
petition within  the  government,  the  embassy 
and  the  left  continued.  They  were  well  ee- 
tabllshed  by  April  1980  and  over  tbe  next 
eight  months,  tbe  militarists  would  be 
strengthened  on  all  sides.  Within  the  govern- 
ment, the  pre-eminence  of  Oarcla  and  Ou- 
tlirrez  would  continue  to  grow.  At  the  em- 
bassy, the  Pentagon  would  find  ways  to  work 
around  White  and,  in  deference  to  President 
Carter,  put  a  human-rights  veneer  on  Its 
initiatives.  On  the  left,  tbe  popular  organi- 
zations would  steadily  lose  their  power  to 
mobilize  the  masses,  but  tbe  guerrillas  them- 
selves would  begin  to  get  tbe  guns  tbey  bad 
wanted  and  needed  for  so  long. 

This  was  a  waiting  time,  tbe  period  of  "tbe 
phony  war,"  as  one  disllltisloned  Marxist 
called  It.  The  casualties  were  real  enough, 
but  there  was  a  growing  consciousness  on  all 
sides  that  each  little  maneuver,  each  little 
skirmish,  might  be  used  to  Influence  world 
opinion. 

DelegaUons  of  civilians  wbo  bad  ones 
served  In  the  government  and  now  aided 
with  the  guerrillas  traveled  aa  over  tbe  world 
to  establish  links  with  Social  Democratic 
parties  and  convince  potential  Western 
friends    that    the    regime    tbe    insuzgsnts 
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wmntcd  would  b«  »  democr»tle  panullgin,  not 
ft  Marxist  dictatorship.  Duarte  and  hli  party 
lobbied  the  Christian  DemocraU  of  Europe 
and  South  America,  looking  tor  alllea  to  Join 
the  United  State*  In  It*  eupport  of  their  re- 
gime. They  were  embattled  moderates,  they 
said,  caught  between  the  extremes  of  a  Ne- 
anderthal right  and  a  Pol  Pot  left,  but  the 
reforms  were  winning  them  more  support 
•very  day  and  their  troops  had  the  country 
under  control.  D'Aubulsson  and  his  follow- 
ers traveled  mainly  to  Miami  and  Washing- 
ton, with  occasional  side  trips  to  the  ."ympa- 
thetic  regimes  of  Guatemala,  Honduras  and 
the  southern  cone.  All  they  wanted  was  a 
real  democracy  like  the  one  described  In  the 
U.3.  Constitution,  where  free  men  could 
work  and  thrive  In  a  truly  capitalist  econ- 
omy. 

The  left  was  easily  taken  care  of,  they 
said— It  didn't  have  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  might  be  necessary  to  use  some  severe 
measures  against  the  subversives  and  their 
sympathizers  for  a  while,  but  that  was  the 
price  you  had  to  pay  for  freedom. 

The  hotel  was  as  empty  as  It  had  ever 
been,  and  after  nve  days  in  El  Salvador,  the 
reporter  was  glad  to  be  getting  out.  It  was 
Thanksgiving  Day.  He  tried  not  to  think 
about  It,  Juat  listened  to  the  radio  as  he 
packed  his  bags. 

"We  have  It  confirmed."  came  the  voice 
breaking  Into  the  music,  "Enrique  Alvarez. 
Juan  Chacon  and  four  other  leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front  have  been 
arrested." 
Jesus,  there  was  no  getting  out  of  here. 
The  reporter  called  everyone  he  could 
think  of — Church  ofRclals  and  Oarcla.  White 
and  the  commander  of  the  embassy  military 
group  It  was  the  usual  culpability  merry- 
go-round. 

The  Church  claimed  that  the  Democratic 
Front  leaders  were  getting  ready  to  hold  a 
press  conference  when  men  In  civilian 
clothei  backed  up  by  uniformed  troops  broke 
in  and  dragged  them  away.  White  and  Duarte 
said  It  must  have  b?en  right-wing  extremists 
trying  to  destabllee  the  regime — but  they 
didn't  rule  out  the  chance  that  some  of  the 
security  forces  helped.  Oarcla  said  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  arresta  and  had  no  Infor- 
mation on  the  Incident,  which  had  taken 
place  at  a  Catholic  boys'  school  In  the  center 
of  the  capital.  Later  In  the  afternoon,  after 
calling  around  to  all  the  cuartels.  he  would 
reflno  his  statement  to  say  there  had  defi- 
nitely not  been  any  arrests  and  the  military 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 

There  were  no  clear  answers,  but  the  con- 
sequences were  extreme.  In  the  next  few 
hours,  the  bodies  of  the  revolutionaries, 
strangled  and  shot,  were  found  littered  out- 
side the  city. 

Already  the  Christmas  Muzak  drifted 
through  the  hotel  bar  as  the  reporter  sat 
talking  with  Jean  Donovan  and  Dorothy 
Kazel  the  day  before  the  funeral.  The  left 
was  trying  to  explain  away  the  expected  small 
turnout — people  were  going  to  show  up  but 
not  really  In  force,  because  you  know  what 
happens  under  this  genocldal  government 
and  there  Is  no  point  In  having  your  people 
slaughtered  needlessly.  Dorothy  and  Jean, 
who  spent  most  of  their  days  with  the  peas- 
ants around  La  Ubertad,  were  skeptical  of 
the  relationship,  but  they  were  In  constant 
contact  with  the  fear. 

Dorothy  was  a  nun,  but  the  kind  of  nun 
one  meets  so  often  In  Central  America.  More 
frequently  than  a  habit,  she  wore  blue  Jeans 
and  a  checked  shirt.  Jean  was  younger,  a  lay 
worker  who  looked  like  a  nun.  It  wasn't  their 
clothes  that  made  them  so  obviously  reli- 
gious women.  It  was  their  manner,  their 
smiles  and  their  thinking— their  seemingly 
boundless  concern  about  other  people's  suf- 
fering. 


"Things  have  changed  so  much  In  the  paat 
year, "  said  Dorothy.  "There's  sucb  hatred 
everywhere." 

The  reporter  called  It  an  atmosphere  of 
vendetta.  Everyone  was  looking  for  some 
klnl  of  revenge.  Often,  he  said,  the  clergy 
were  vulnerable  targets. 

"We're  OK. "  said  Jean.  "The  safest  person 
in  El  Salvador  has  to  be  a  blonde,  blue-eyed 
grlnga." 

The  reporter  was  called  to  the  phone  and 
Dorothy  and  Jean  decided  to  leave.  They 
waved  goodbye  as  they  went  out  the  door. 
"Let's  stay  in  touch.  . 
"I'll  call  you  in  a  few  days,"  said  Dorothy. 
Robert  White  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
see  and  he  dreaded  It.  The  black  bulletproof 
Cadillac  and  Its  two  chase  cars  drove  on  and 
on  through  the  parched  dry-season  country- 
side. For  a  while,  they  seemed  headed  for  the 
airport  along  the  winding,  rough-surfaced 
Utile  road.  Another  time,  White  might  have 
been  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  an 
ambush  laid  out  from  the  high  banka  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  pavement.  But  he 
hardly  thought  of  such  things  anymore.  It 
wasn't  worth  It.  The  security  men  would 
worry  about  that.  So  far,  no  attempts  against 
him  had  come  even  close.  He  had  luck  or 
Providence  to  thank  for  that,  he  supposed. 
Sometimes  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
been  taking  up  an  inordinate  amount  of 
God's  time  since  he  arrived  In  El  Salvador. 
He  wanted  to  get  there.  That  was  all  he 
cared    about.    Get   there   and   see   who    the 

grlngas  were  In  the  shallow  grave,  hoping 

But  there  was  no  hope.  He  knew  who  they 
were.  He  and  everybody  at  the  embassy  had 

been  calling  everywhere  for  more  than  a  day. 

The  military  had  said  It  had  no  Information. 

Finally,  the  Church  had  gotten  a  tip. 

Two  of  the  women  had  stayed  In  White's 

house  Just  two  nights  before.  They  had  come 

over  for  dinner  with  the  priest  they  worked 

with  and  they  had  stayed  up  too  late  to  drive 

all  the  way  back  to  La  Llbertad.  So  White  and 

his  wife  had  asked  them  to  stay. 
It  was  Just  the  next  night  that  they  had 

gone  to  the  airport  to  pick  up  Sisters  Ita  Ford 

and  Maura  Clarke,  and  then  they  had  Just 

disappeared. 
The  Cadillac  turned  off  the  airport  road 

and  headed  east  toward — what  was  the  name 

of    the    little    town? — San    Juan    Nonualco. 

There  were  other  little  villages  on  the  way. 

Peaceful.     Ordinary.     As     If     nothing     had 

The  violence  was  widespread  but  so  vi- 
ciously selective.  Graham  Greene  had  written 
about  such  things.  "Cruelty  swept  througa 
the  country  like  a  spotlight."  The  Ambassa- 
dor had  been  reading  and  rereading  Greene 
The  books  seemed  to  say  a  lot  about  White 
himself,  about  hla  God.  about  these  people — 
"the  torturable  class."  It  had  once  seemed 
that  certain  people  were  inunune  to  the 
viclousness,  but  now  anybody,  everybody 
was  eligible.  Torture  had  become  a  great 
equalizer. 

The  Cadillac  stopped  among  the  reporters' 
cars  plastered  with  signs  telling  the  world 
they  were  press,  as  if  that  would  do  any  good. 
They  were  clustered  around  a  mound  of  dirt 
In  a  little  patch  of  land  like  all  the  other 
little  patches  of  land,  dry  and  dusty,  with  a 
few  trees  and  bushes. 

The  grave  was  opened  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  Ouardla  standing  around,  watching 
nothing  In  particular,  and  an  officious  little 
Justice  of  the  peace  who  had  to  oversee  such 
things  and  the  reporters  and  photographers 
wondering  whether  or  not  to  look — not  know- 
ing not  to.  The  smell  of  the  dead  ran  like  a 
poisonous  current  through  the  still  air. 

One  by  one,  the  bodies  were  pulled  out. 
Jean.  It  must  be  Jean,  but  her  face  had  been 
exploded  by  a  bullet  In  the  back  of  the  head. 
Her  pants  were  half  unzipped.  Her  underwear 
somehow  hung  from  her  ankle.  Now  Dorothy, 


Slstera  Ita  and  Maura,  being  dragged  like 
•Ides  of  meat  from  the  pit. 

Reporters  were  talking  to  White,  but  he 
didn't  hear.  He  turned  and  stared  at  the 
Ouardla,  the  little  Judge,  the  camera  crews, 
stared  all  around,  trying  to  control  himself. 
One  day  after  the  nuna'  bodies  were  dis- 
covered, all  United  States  aid  to  El  Salvador 
was  temporarily  suspended.  A  special  com- 
mission was  appointed  In  Washington  to  e^> 
down  and  Investigate  what  appeared  to  be  a 
oover-up  of  the  killings.  Every  bit  of  the  evi- 
dence that  existed,  and  there  was  not  much, 
pointed  to  members  of  the  security  force* — 
most  probably  the  national  gtiard — as  the 
murderers.  They  bad  aet  up  a  roadblock 
where  the  nuns  might  have  been  stopped, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  military  In  the  area 
knew  where  the  nuns  were  burled  but  had 
said  nothing  about  It  In  answer  to  the  em- 
bassy's Inquiries. 

"They've  got  an  old-boy  network,"  aald 
White.  "They  know  damn  well  who  did  it,  but 
they're  not  saying." 

More  than  moral  indignation  was  at  work 
here.  There  was  also  coldly  observed  politi- 
cal oT>portimlty  for  the  Christian  Democrats 
to  gain  the  upper  hand  in  forging  an  agree- 
ment with  the  army.  They  would  have  the 
full  backing  of  the  United  Staites  and  they 
might  at  last  force  the  military  to  clean 
its  ranks  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

The  right  saw  an  opportunity  as  well. 
D'Aubulsson  returned  from  Guatemala.  Rea- 
gan was  already  President-elect  of  the  United 
States.  If  D'Aubulsson's  friends  In  the  mili- 
tary could  Just  hold  out  a  little  longer, 
another  six  weeks,  then  the  Reagan  Admln- 
l.itratlon  would  take  office  and  the  pressure 
would  be  off. 

All  the  powers  In  the  country  were  moving 
to  take  advantage  of  the  regime's  confusion 
In  the  wake  of  the  killings.  Some  changes 
were  bound  to  take  place  and  some  officials 
were  going  to  loee  out. 
The  first  to  go  was  Adolfo  Majano. 
He  had  dithered  and  plotted  for  too  long 
and.  In  his  frustration  at  steadily  losing 
power,  he  had  begun  to  make  thinly  veiled 
criticisms  of  the  high  command.  Majano 
was  a  chess  player,  one  of  the  best  In  El 
Salvador,  and  he  played  politics  like  he 
played  the  game — full  of  Infinite  calculation 
and  subtle  maneuvering.  But  In  Garcia  and 
Gutierrez  he  wa.s  up  against  a  pair  of  line- 
backers who  simply  threw  over  the  board.  At 
a  secret  meeting  of  the  military's  command- 
ers— ito  which  Majano  was  not  Invited — a 
vote  was  taken  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  they  voted  to  remove  the  colonel 
from  the  Junta.  He  was  assigned  to  an  In- 
significant diplomatic  post,  the  usual  exile, 
the  kind  so  many  of  his  former  backers  had 
gone  to.  Instead,  he  went  Into  hiding. 

White  was  calling  on  all  his  powers  to  re- 
solve the  crisis  In  the  Christian  Democrats' 
favor.  But  his  powers  were  waning.  Word  had 
leaked  In  Washington  of  a  Reagan  tranal- 
tlon-team  "hit  list"  that  named  White  as 
one  Ambassador  sure  to  be  sacked.  He  ap- 
peared a  lame-duck  envoy  of  a  lame-duck 
Administration  and  El  Salvador's  conserva- 
tives saw  lees  reason  than  ever  to  listen  to 
him. 

White  sent  a  steady  barrage  of  cables  to 
Washington,  asking  for  public  support  from 
Reagan's  people.  For  a  while,  he  seemed  to 
get  It.  Reagan  foreign-policy  advisor  Rlchaid 
Allen  said  on  national  television  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  continue  to 
support  a  moderate,  reformist  regime  In  El 
Salvador. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  Cleto  DlOlovannl 
had  come  to  town.  He  was  not  exactly  a 
member  of  Reagan's  team,  but  close  to  It.  A 
former  CIA  man.  D'Glovannl  had  contacts 
with   Reagan's   advisors  on   Latin   America 
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as  well  as  with  D'Aubulsson's  people  In  El 
Salvador.  White  was  not  sure  what  DlOlo- 
vannl was  telllne  thnee  Deople,  but  he  sus- 
pected— ana  many  oi  tne  D'Aubulsson  crowd 
bellevea — tnat  me  hidden  message  he 
brougnt  was  exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
hear:  "Do  what  you  want  and  need  to  do. 
The  Reagan  Administration  will  back  your 
play." 

One  by  one.  the  officers  walked  Into  the 
Casa  Presldenclal  with  their  pistols  drawn. 
The  reporter  standing  In  the  doorway  of  the 
waiting  room  got  a  ilttle  nervous.  He  walked 
down  to  the  guard  post  to  s?e  what  was  hap- 
pening and,  to  his  relief,  saw  a  long  table 
plied  hlght  with  pearl-handled  .4Ss  and  cus- 
tomized .357  Magnums,  UZ's.  nine-milli- 
meter automatics  with  extra-long  clips.  Good 
Idea  to  leave  them  down  here,  he  thought. 
Somebody  might  get  angry. 

Upstairs  on  the  balconies  above  the  tropi- 
cal courtyard,  the  final  decision  on  the  new 
structure  of  government  was  being  made. 
Majano  was  now  officially  out.  The  four  other 
Junta  members  would  remain  In  place,  but 
Duarte  would  get  the  title  of  president.  Real 
power  would  remain,  however,  with  Gutier- 
rez, now  the  vice-president  and  commander 
in  chief,  and  with  Garcia,  still  ensconced  as 
defense  minister.  All  that  would  be  made 
public  later  in  the  day.  There  was  another, 
secret  agreement— the  price  the  Christian 
Democrats  demanded  for  staying  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Certain  key  members  of  the  military  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  their  commands. 
Most  prominent  on  the  list  was  deputy  min- 
ister of  defense  Nicolas  Carranza.  A  year  be- 
fore, he  had  voted  against  bringing  the 
Christian  Democrats  into  the  Junta.  He 
wanted  a  military  regime  with  technocrats 
handling  day-to-day  administration.  That 
was  close  to  the  D'Aubulsson  scheme  of 
things  and  the  Christian  Democrats  sus- 
pected Carranza  of  being  their  most  dan- 
gerous opponent  within  the  army.  He  would 
have  to  go  in  January. 

At  the  same  time,  a  couole  of  other  com- 
manders would  be  relieved  of  their  posts,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  February,  the  chief  of 
the  treasury  police  was  also  supposed  to  go. 

It  was  not  an  agreement  the  soldiers  liked, 
but  It  would  do  for  the  moment.  And.  some 
considered,   it  uould  always  be  amended. 
-    They  picked  up  their  guns  and  left. 

"Let  the  Yankee  Pentagon  make  no  mis- 
take. If  it  attacks  the  Salvadoran  people,  It 
will  have  another  thorn  in  its  side." 

The  Havana  auditorium  erupted  in  long, 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  Salvador  Cayetano 
Carplo  stood  back  and  soaked  up  the  adula- 
tion. After  so  many  years  underground,  the 
60-year-old  guerrilla  leader  was  at  the  peak 
of  his  power,  speaking  before  his  socialist 
brothers  at  the  second  party  congress  of 
Cuba.  Representatives  were  there  from  all 
over  the  Communist  world,  and  he  wanted 
to  thank  them  for  the  help  that  was  going 
to  make  his  revolution  possible  at  last. 

For  months  now,  arms  bound  for  El  Salva- 
dor from  Vietnam,  Ethiopia,  Cuba,  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  flow- 
ing into  Nicaragua — so  many  that  bottle- 
necks were  forming.  They  couldn't  be  moved 
fast  enough.  But  they  were  on  their  way 
nonetheless  and  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas — 
with  all  the  people  behind  them,  thev  said — 
were  going  to  present  Reaean  with  an  "irre- 
versible military  situation"  by  the  time  he 
took  office  on  January  21. 

"Revolution  or  death!"  shouted  Carplo. 

"Viva  Salvador."  screamed  the  crowd. 
"Viva!" 

But  later,  when  the  first  shots  of  the  long- 
awaited  "final  offensive"  came,  they  missed 
pretty  badly.  A  guerrilla  squad  attacked 
Tlopango.  the  military  air  base  Just  outside 
San  Salvador,  with  some  newly  arrived  Amer- 
ican-made. Cuban-suDplled  recoUless  rifles. 
Every  round  they  fired  soared  over  the  bar- 
racks, over  the  planes  and  helicopters  they 


were  trying  to  hit  and  over  the  long,  broad 
runwav  to  land  harmlessly  in  a  weed  patch 
on  the  other  side. 

J I  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the 
guerrillas  and  things  would  get  worse.  The 
government  army  was  supposed  to  split.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  minor  Incidents,  it  stayed 
united.  The  people  were  supposed  to  rise  up 
en  masse,  as  they  had  in  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution,  to  build  barricades  and  hit  the 
soldiers  hard  wherever  they  appeared.  But 
the  people  did  not  rise  up.  Attacks  were 
mounted  on  cuartels  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  guerrillas  demonstrated  a  level 
of  coordination  they  had  never  shown  be- 
fore. But  not  a  single  cuartel  was  taken 

After  those  first  few  days  In  January  1981. 
the  guerrillas  declared  that  the  final  offen- 
sive was  actually  a  general  offensive.  It  really 
wasn't  BupiMsed  to  be  final  at  all.  Just  a 
beginning. 

It  was  that.  The  phony  war  came  to  an 
end  with  the  attack  on  Ilopango  airport.  In 
San  Francisco  Gotera.  where  some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting  took  place,  bodies  lay  rot- 
ting on  the  streets  for  days.  They  were 
burned  to  help  kill  the  stench  and  disease 
until  there  was  nothing  left  but  charred 
meat  on  sets  of  ribs  and  femurs  with  perhaps 
a  recognizable  foot  attached.  The  same 
scenes  were  repeated  in  Zacatecoluca.  in 
Suchltoto.  Soon  the  countryside  would  be 
nothing  but  deserted  fields  and  clusters  of 
buildings  become  bullet-riddled  ghost  towns. 

The  reporter  was  sick  of  it.  The  bloodshed, 
the  venal  idiocy  of  it  all.  It  meant  so  little. 
finally.  At  least  13,000  people  had  died  in  El 
Salvador  since  his  arrival  there  almost  a 
year  before.  One  could  play  games  with  a 
statistic  like  that,  could  say  that  pnxpoT- 
tionate  to  its  population,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  lose  500.090  peoole  to  political 
violence  in  order  to  sense  the  same  social 
and  human  cost. 

But,  of  course,  death  isn't  measured  tbat 
way.  Niunbers  of  corpses  don't  count  until 
you  know  one,  or  two,  or  a  dozen  of  them, 
or,  at  least,  until  you  can  see  them  as  some 
part  of  yotirself — as  an  American  or  as  a 
Journalist  or  as  a  nun.  There  are  cynical 
axioms  In  the  newspaper  business  to  cover 
such  things.  One  dead  hometown  boy  Is 
worth  ten  dead  Englishmen  is  worth  50  Aus- 
tralians Is  worth  200  dead  Chinese  or  Indi- 
ans on  Salvadorans  or.  .  .  . 

But  even  the  Salvadorans  came  to  look  at 
the  numbers  of  the  dead  with  a  numb,  some- 
times vicious  detachment.  In  their  less  dl- 
creet  moments,  some  of  the  more  extreme 
rightists  would  talk  of  the  need  to  kill 
200.000  leftists  In  order  to  clean  up  tbe 
country.  No  one  was  immune  anymore. 
Everyone  was  somebody  else's  Communist 
or  imperialist.  No  place  was  safe. 

The  war  had  become  so  much  bigger  than 
EI  Salvador.  It  was  a  symbol  of  the  new 
battle  between  East  and  West,  and  indi- 
viduals get  lost  In  symbols.  After  the  United 
States  voted  In  November  1980  to  make 
America  tough  and  strong  once  again,  to 
bring  back  its  respect,  no  politician  in 
Washington  wanted  to  be  remembered  as 
"the  man  who  lost  EI  Salvador"  in  the  face 
of  the  Kremlin's  maneuvering. 

Robert  White  tried  In  his  sometimes 
clumsy,  sometimes  belligerent  and  excessive 
way  to  keep  perspective.  In  his  mind,  tJie 
Issue  should  have  been  whether  anyone  In 
Washington  wanted  to  be  remembered  as 
a  S'lpoorter  of  a  "genocldal.  nnn-Hlllng  re- 
gime." But  even  White  finally  rolled  with 
the  tide. 

When  four  or  five  oversize  dugout  canoes 
full  of  armed  men  landed  on  a  Salvadoran 
beach  Just  across  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  from 
Nicaragua.  White  all  but  called  it  an  in- 
vasion. Nobody  else,  not  even  Duarte.  went 
that  far:  but  White  had  Just  signed  off  on  a 
complete  renewal  of  "nonlethal"  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government,  and 


this  was  an  opportunity  to  make  the  point 
that  it  was  Justified. 

The  Intelligence  reports  about  masblve  de- 
liveries of  guns  to  the  guerrillas  had  per- 
suaded White  that  the  U.S.  aid  was  neces- 
■sary.  The  memory  of  the  nuns  stayed  with 
him.  He  was  bitter  at  what  be  saw  as  a  non- 
in .  estlgatlon  of  their  deaths.  But  the  t.ze 
of  the  threat,  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  arms 
supposedly  going  to  the  Communlsu.  forced 
him  to  go  along  with  the  Pentagon  at  least 
that  far. 

Within  days,  the  resupply  was  extended  to 
include,  for  the  first  time  since  1977,  lethal 
weapons — »5.000,000  worth  of  M-16  rifles, 
grenade  launchers,  recollless  rifles  and  four 
Huey  helicooters.  Accompanying  them  would 
be  U.S.  advisors.  Just  for  mechanical  train- 
ing. No  combat  personnel.  A^aln,  White  went 
along  with  the  decision.  He  hadn't  wanted  to 
escalate  the  war.  But  the  Communists  had 
already  done  it  and  the  United  SUtes  could 
not  Just  sit  back  and  watch.  The  Salvadoran 
troops  had  held  off  the  final  offensive  "with- 
out a  single  cartridge"  from  the  United 
States,  but  now  they  had  started  to  run  out. 

There  were  worries,  though.  WhUe  White 
was  playing  them  down,  at  least  in  public, 
his  aides  were  despondent.  They  could  see  the 
door  opening  for  the  next  Administration. 
Reagan  was  not  even  President  yet.  but 
Carter,  old  human-rights  Carter,  was  setting 
up  a  Statue  of  Liberty  play,  handing  him  the 
ball  and  letting  him  sprint  toward  the  goal. 
Carter  had  only  a  week  left  in  office,  but  he 
was  taking  responsibility  for  endorsing  the 
Salvadoran  military  with  fi;ifU  of  bullets  and 
bombs  and  American  soldiers.  Reagan  could 
put  in  more  bullets,  more  bombs,  more 
Americans,  and  they  would  be  only  incie- 
ments.  not  the  crucial  first  step. 

Yet  even  that  was  not  enough  for  the 
Pentagon.  On  the  eve  of  Reagan's  Inaugura- 
tion. Colonel  Eldon  Cummlngs.  head  of  the 
embassy's  military  group,  the  J3S.  Army's 
main  man  in  El  Salvador,  went  to  White  and 
asked  him  to  si^n  off  on  76  more  U.S.  advisors 
Cummlngs  said  the  Salvadorans  had  re- 
quested. 

White  exploded.  This  finally  was  too  much. 
Let  Reagan  make  the  decision  tomorrow: 
White  was  sure  as  hell  not  going  to  do  It.  A 
year  ago.  he  had  seen  the  quaznUre  coming, 
had  seen  the  potential  for  the  Vletnamization 
of  El  Salvador.  He  was  not  going  to  sign  off 
on  it  now. 

Within  a  month,  Alexander  Halg.  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  called  White  to  Washing- 
ton. Halg  was  not  haopy  with  his  work  as 
Ambassador  and  White  was  relieved  of  his 
post.  As  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer,  he 
had  to  be  assigned  to  some  new  position  of 
equal  rank.  Halg  made  him  some  offers  he 
had  to  refuse,  then  effectively  fired  him  from 
the  diplomatic  corps. 

Colonel  Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez  took  a  ciga- 
rette from  the  reporter  and  loosened  his  tie. 
The  colonel  was  relaxitu^  In  the  Casa  Presl- 
denclal as  he  reminisced  about  the  October 
coup  some  15  months  before.  He  smiled  as 
he  talked  about  his  feud  with  Majano.  who. 
after  all.  had  never  been  a  commander  as  he 
had.  had  never  teen  in  private  enterprise  as 
he  had.  The  fall  of  the  first  Junta  brought  a 
laugh.  Now  the  Christian  Democrats  were 
Irritated  because  the  head  of  the  treasxiry 
police  was  still  at  his  |>ost.  contrary  to  their 
Ilttle  agreement.  But  that  could  be  worked 
out.  Duarte  had  proved  to  be  verv  flexible. 

The  war  was  going  all  right.  Of  course, 
Outi^rrez  couldn't  say  that  It  would  be  over 
In  four  months  or  one  year  or  two.  The  guer- 
rillas were  pretty  heavily  dug  In  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north.  There  was  always 
the  danger  that  if  they  pulled  off  some  spec- 
tacular victory,  the  people  who  thus  far  had 
stood  apart  from  them  would  suddenly  and 
finally  rush  to  their  sides  as  saviors.  But  the 
government  reforms  were  working  better 
than     anybody^«8peclally     Gutierrez — ex- 
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pactad  they  would,  wid  m*7b«  th«  govern- 
mant  had  won  mora  haarta  and  mlnda  than 
anyona  knaw. 

Of  eouraa,  tba  problam.  thought  tha  ra- 
portar,  waa  that  no  ona  knaw.  No  ona  arar 
knaw  anything.  Elactlona  were  being  planned 
with  tha  Idea  that  the  people  could  Anally 
aspraaa  thalr  preference  for  one  man,  one 
couma  of  action  or  another.  Outl^rrec  waa 
vary  anthualaatlo  about  the  idea.  It  would 
glya  tha  Salvadoran  government  loma  legiti- 
macy. But  both  the  left  and  tha  right  were 
rajaotlng  the  alectiona  aa  a  ploy  by  tba  Cbrla- 
tlan  Democrau. 

Ah,  polltlea.  OutlArrec  Juat  wanted  to  aave 
hla  country  from  tha  Communlata  and  hla 
army  from  dlilntegratlon  and  humiliation, 
and  alwaya  there  were  theae  poUtlctana  com- 
plicating thlnga. 

But  nnally  Waahlngton  had  come  around. 
Aa  OutlArraa  aat  talking  to  the  reporter, 
there  were  American  cargo  planea  unloading 
new  guna  a  few  mllea  away.  The  Hueya 
patrolled  the  aklaa.  Scattered  around  the 
country  were  M  U.S.  advlaora  to  turn  hla 
troopi  Into  crack  unita.  If  more  equipment 
were  needed,  more  advlaora.  the  Yankeea  now 
aaamed  to  be  dependable  suppUera. 

The  raportar  had  met  aome  of  the  advlaora. 
Olean-faced  and  enthualaatic,  full  of  talk 
about  the  great  morale  of  the  Salvadoran 
army  and  the  flght  against  International 
communtam.  They  were  going  to  show  the 
Balvadorana  bow  to  ttght  a  guerrilla  war 
"even  batter"  than  the  way  the  United  States 
had  fought  It  m  Vietnam,  aa  Colonel  Cum- 
mlngs  uaed  to  say. 

So  the  colonel  had  ntany  raaaona  to  be 
confident  about  the  future.  But  he  waa  a 
Salvadoran.  and  the  future,  he  knew,  waa 
navar  certain. 

What  If  there  were  peace?  That  worried 
him. 

"I  want  to  taU  you."  aald  OuUtrree.  "my 
impression  Is  that  peace  la  tougher  than  war. 
What  I  mean  la  that  In  thia  condition.  In 
thla  preaent  circumstance,  you  are  concen- 
trating everything  on  one  objective.  And  no 
matter  how  many  different  trends  there  are 
In  the  army,  you  can  manage,  because  there 
la  one  enemy,  becauae  there  is  danger  be- 
cauae  of  lota  of  thlnga.  But  when  all  that 
ends,  then  cornea  the  question  of  how  to 
bring  together  all  these  forces  afterward." 

But.  Colonel,  aren't  you  worried  that  there 
might  be  some  other  Outl^rrea  out  there 
plotting  against  you?  Would  you  know  It  If 
there  were? 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "No,"  he  said. 
amlUng  at  the  reporter,  "you  can't  know 
that.  Really,  when  these  thlnga  happen,  the 
laat  to  know.  .  . 

OuUlde  the  Caaa  Prealdenclal.  tha  atreeu 
were  quiet,  more  quiet  than  usual. 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Poat  magazine. 

Aug.    16.    1081) 

El  BALVADoa:  Faoit  CONQUiarADoasa  To  Com- 

uNisTAS.  Wht  thi  Kn.UNo  Wn.L  Ncvm  End 

(By  Loren  Jenklna) 

(NOTK. — Laat  month,  after  Loren  Jenklna 
bad  left  El  Salvador,  government  troops  came 
again  to  La  Bermuda.  This  time,  special  cor- 
reapondent  Alma  OutUermoprleto  reported, 
the  troops  swept  up  all  the  600  peasant  refu- 
gees who  still  remained  at  the  camp  and  took 
them  six  mllea  away  to  the  Oovemment 
prlaon  at  Suchltoto.  where  they  were  crowded 
Into  cella  under  military  guard. 

(Col.  Adolf o  Cotto,  a  military  spokesman, 
said.  "I  know  both  places,  the  camp  and  the 
prison,  and  they  are  better  off  In  the  prlaon." 

(The  commander  of  the  Ouardla  Naclonal 
In  Suchltoto.  who  supervised  the  transfer,  as- 
serted. "There  are  people  in  that  camp  who 
have  been  very  closely  connected  to  the  guer- 
rlUas,  and  the  Suchltoto  community  la  afraid 
they  might  try  aomethlng  funny." 

(La  Bermuda  Itaelf  was  burned  to  the 
ground.) 


La  Bermuda  la  not  a  place  mentioned  In 
the  public  pronouncements,  official  commu- 
nlquea  and  white  papers  offered  up  to  a  puz- 
zled world  to  explain  the  savage  conflict  tear- 
ing apart  the  minuscule  Central  American 
nation  of  El  Salvador  The  omission  Is  under- 
Htandable:  La  Bermuda  does  not  easily  rein- 
force the  official  wisdom  about  the  nation's 
crlsla.  Though  it  sits  a  mere  17  mllea  north- 
east of  San  Salvador,  the  caplUl.  It  Is  never 
visited  by  those  who  apeak  ao  volubly  about 
the  lasue  being  only  a  question  of  a  demonic 
communlat  subversion,  armed  and  guided  by 
Havana.  And  when  authorities  from  the  cap- 
ital do  aend  emissaries,  they  come  In  Jeeps 
and  trucks  bristling  with  guns  and  waste  no 
time  chatting  about  the  state  of  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  they  profess  to  defend 

It  Is  In  La  Bermuda  and  In  hundreds  of 
similarly  sad  communities  across  the  breadth 
of  this  weeping  and  wild  land  that  the  grim 
dally  realities  of  life  and  death  challenge  the 
pat  political  analyses  of  those  who  make  pol- 
icy and  war.  Whatever  thin  veneer  of  civili- 
zation once  existed  there  haa  been  atrlpped 
bare,  expoaing  darker,  more  complex  and 
primitive  forcea  at  play  than  thoae  that  ao 
hypnotize  the  political  theorists  of  our  times. 

The  tragedy  that  la  El  Salvador  today  U 
an  ancient  human  drama  that  haa  been  try- 
ing to  play  Itaelf  out  since  ISaS  when  the  first 
conqulstadores  moved  south  from  Mexico  to 
claim  for  the  Spanish  crown  the  land  and 
the  Nahua  tribes  that  Inhabited  It.  The  Im- 
perial feudalism  that  was  imposed  then  with 
the  warrior's  sword  and  the  priest's  cross  set 
the  tone  for  a  Salvadoran  society  that  has 
changed  little  over  the  past  four  centuries. 
Neither  national  Independence  In  the  ISth 
century,  the  age  of  Industrialism,  successive 
political  coups  d'etat.  local  wars  with  neigh- 
boring nations,  or  peaaant  uprisings  against 
the  landed  oUgarcha.  haa  done  much  to  alter 
the  legacy  of  violence  and  exploitation 
handed  down  by  the  Spanlah  conqulatadorea. 

To  vlatt  La  Bermuda  now  Is  to  understand 
how  little  really  haa  changed  In  the  Uvea  of 
the  rural  campeslnos.  or  peaaanta.  who  make 
up  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion. Life  In  the  countryside  remains.  In  the 
worda  of  the  17th  century  philosopher 
Thomaa  Hobbea,  "poor,  naaty,  brutlah  and 
short." 

In  another  era  not  that  long  paat,  La 
Bermuda  was  one  of  those  bucolic  rural  oases 
that  could  have  been  a  setting  for  a  story  by 
Gabriel  Oarcia  Marquez.  the  Colombian 
writer.  Carved  out  of  a  rough  tropical 
countryside  at  the  foot  of  a  maaalve.  now- 
dormant,  volcano  named  Ouazapa.  La  Ber- 
muda was  one  of  El  Salvador's  oldest  hacl- 
endaa.  or  estatea.  Built  In  the  19th  century. 
Its  white  plastered  adobe  outbuildings  and 
the  stately  wide  sweep  of  the  main  house's 
thick-beamed  veranda  still  speak  of  a  time 
when  the  land-owning  gentry  gathered  In 
the  cooling  shade  of  sundown  to  sip  Iced 
rums  while  watching  the  campealnoa  troop 
home  from  the  fields  with  the  laat  raya  of 
daylight  flailing  their  backs. 

That  waa  before  thla  tiny,  overpopulated 
nation  of  4.7  million  souls  went  to  war  with 
Itself  In  the  wake  of  the  captains'  coup  of 
1979  that  not  only  antagonized  the  rich  oli- 
garchs with  Its  promises  of  reform  but  also 
alienated  the  hopeful  because  of  the  few 
changea  they  brought.  The  new  age  of  democ- 
racy, Juatlce  and  social  equality  promised 
by  the  coup-makera  has  not  materialized. 
And  now  In  the  second  year  atnce  the  dicta- 
tor. Oen.  Carlos  Humberto  Romero,  was 
ouated  and  relegated  to  the  dustbin  of  his- 
tory. La  Bermuda  haa  become  Juat  another 
grim  testimonial  to  the  revival  of  an  ancient 
barbarism  that  Is  being  variously  called  a 
civil  war,  a  subversion  from  abroad,  or  sim- 
ply "la  vlolenda,"  the  violence. 

The  Idyll  that — for  landed  gentry,  ait  least — 
was  once  La  Bermuda,  haa  been  transmo- 
grlfted  Into  a  Ooyacsque  ghetto  stalked  by 


paatllence,  war,  famine  and  daatb.  Tha  ha- 
cienda owner  and  h'.t  family  have  long  alnce 
fled  to  welt-protectod  villas  in  the  capital  or 
lavish  suburban  homes  in  Miami,  where 
their  class  has  established  Its  capltal-ln- 
exlle  to  dieam  and  plot  their  return.  In  their 
stead  have  come  some  S,000  terrified  cam- 
pealnoa fleeing  the  now-acorched  neighbor- 
ing countryside  which.  In  the  ways  of  mod- 
ern antl-guerrllla  warfare,  has  become  Just 
another  free-flre  zone  where  anything  that 
movea  by  day  or  night  la  fair  game  for  the 
armed  banda  of  aoldlera  and  guerrlUaa  who 
hunt  each  other. 

After  days  In  the  surprisingly  atlU-bus- 
tUng  San  Salvador,  La  Bermuda  Is  a  shock 
to  the  senses.  Tho  once-elegant  hacienda  Is 
now  but  a  muddy  slum  of  pathetic  bamboo 
and  thatch  hooches,  hellishly  smoking  com- 
munal cook  fires,  bannera  of  tattered  laun- 
dry on  the  dry.  and  aswarm  with  gaunt  and 
skittish  beings  wandering  aimlessly  through 
a  aqualor  that  Is  alnioat  medieval. 

What  haunta  moat  la  the  women.  They 
sure  out  with  frightened  eyes  from  behind 
an  undulating  sea  of  sick  and  undernour- 
ished children  and  when  they  determine 
that  the  stranger  la  not  one  of  thoae  who 
cornea  to  harm,  they  begin  to  move  forward, 
hesitantly  at  first,  then  In  a  determined 
surge.  They  group  around  urgently  and  In 
voices  aa  soft  as  rur.tllng  palma  they  beg  for 
help  In  discovering  what  haa  happened  to 
their  missing  loved  ones. 

"Pleaae  help  me."  aays  the  first  to  speak 
up  to  the  stranger,  her  voice  unwavering 
with  the  stoicism  of  one  familiar  with  the 
ubiquity  of  tragedy.  "They  came  and  took 
away  my  husband  last  week.  He  Is  fi3  and  la 
called  Antonio  Morales  and  he  Is  all  I  have 
left  In  the  world.  Pleaae  ask  someone  If  ha 
Is  alive  or  dead.  He  did  nothing." 

One  by  one  the  women — old.  young,  mid- 
dle-aged—Uke  their  turns  at  reciting  the 
namea  of  their  mlaslng.  sometimes  two  or 
three  or  even  four,  their  ages,  and  dataa  of 
disappearance  from  La  Bermuda.  The  recita- 
tion takes  on  the  monotony  of  a  litany,  a 
rote  Incantation  of  pain  and  fear  of  thoae 
dying  In  aplrit.  If  not  yet  In  body. 

There  are  tales  of  murders,  too.  men 
draeged  off  In  front  of  their  eyes  and  killed 
and  women  raped,  then  shot.  But  It  is  the 
disappearances  that  oddly  are  more  unset- 
tling. None  vanished  on  their  own  accord; 
they  were  all  taken  by  armed  and  uniformed 
men  who  ride  Into  the  camp  In  oUve-drab 
vehlclea  with  the  regularity  of  a  harvest 
moon.  At  gunpoint  the  refugees  are  lined  up. 
then  the  unfortunate  are  brusquely  yanked 
out  of  line,  seemingly  at  random  with  no 
explanation  ever  given,  finally  to  be 
marched  off  down  the  road  never  to  be  seen 
again. 

The  sweep  that  carried  Antonio  Moralea 
away  numbered  eight  In  all:  the  oldest  was 
69,  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  14.  and  with  them 
went  a  mentally  retarded  18-year-old.  An- 
other 28  were  seized  the  next  month,  bring- 
ing the  total  since  January  to  more  than  78. 
The  story  of  the  "disappeared"  of  La  Ber- 
muda Is  one  a  traveler  across  El  Salvador 
today  stumbles  across  everywhere,  every  day. 
Only  the  names,  dates,  ages  and  localea  vary. 

According  to  the  conaervatlve  count  of  the 
U.S.  Bmbasay.  which  cables  a  dally  "Qrtm- 
gram"  to  Waahlngton  to  update  its  figures, 
the  number  of  the  dead  and  mlaslng  since 
the  captains'  coup  Is  more  than  10,000.  The 
Catholic  Church,  with  contacta  throughout 
the  country  at  once  broader  and  more  reli- 
able, placea  the  number  now  at  18.000 — 8,310 
In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  alone. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  the  United 
Statea  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation would  be  half  a  mlUlon  dead  or  van- 
ished. 

The  only  real  difference  between  the  dead 
and  the  disappeared  lies  In  the  degree  of 
torture  such  claaalficatlons  Inflict  on  the  Ut- 
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log.  Tha  dead  have  bodlea  that  can  be  re- 
covered, cleaned,  prayed  over.  The  disap- 
peared are  but  dlsembodu^d  names  existing  as 
little  more  than  futile  hopea  In  the  tor- 
mented memories  of  thoae  from  whom  they 
were  taken. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  those  killed 
are  not  casualties  of  war,  In  the  classic  sense, 
but  victims  of  political  murder:  cold,  alm- 
ple,  flnal.  In  the  caplUl  not  a  day  goes  by 
without  someone  being  ambushed  at  a  traffic 
light,  ice  cream  stand,  restaurant  or  shopping 
center  or  gunned  down  by  a  paaslng  car  at 
the  doorsteps  of  his  own  home.  But  It  Is  at 
night,  after  the  government  beglna  to  enforce 
Ita  no-nonsenae  10  p.m.-to-dawn  curfew,  that 
the  real  slaughter  begins  Sometimes  the 
shooting  by  the  death  squads,  the  "escua- 
drones  de  la  muerte,"  Is  so  close  In  the  back 
streeu  behind  the  luxury  hotels  where  the 
few  visiting  foreigners  stay  that  It  sends 
guests  fleeing  from  the  cold  comforts  of  the 
bar.  More  often  It  la  further  away  In  the 
suburba,  dlacernlble  as  a  hollow  popping  that 
reminds  of  flrecrackers. 

By  the  flrst  light  of  day  the  pulse  of  the 
violence  la  measured,  as  people  go  out  to  pick 
up  their  dead.  There  are  daya  when  only  a 
handful  of  corpaea  are  found  acattered  In 
city  atreeta  or  abandoned  on  rural  roada. 
Other  days  there  are  as  many  aa  a  dozen 
bodlea  In  one  neighborhood  alone,  the 
corpaea  grotesquely  draped  across  the  street 
with  drying  rivulets  of  blood  trailing  toward 
the  sidewalks. 

Whole  families  have  been  found  slaugh- 
tered in  pajamas  still  In  their  homes,  the 
doors  they  refused  to  open  battered  down. 
So  callous  haa  the  killing  become  that  In 
the  eastern  city  of  San  Miguel  recently  resi- 
dents woke  to  find  that  U  of  the  city 'a  habit- 
ual drunks  had  all  been  shot  In  the  head 
and  dumped  in  a  park  with  two  dozen  slain 
stray  dogs  under  a  hand-lettered  sign  that 
said:  "LImpleza  de  San  Miguel" — cleansing 
of  San  Miguel. 

The  standard  form  of  execution  la  a  bullet 
to  the  temple  or  a  blast  In  the  chest  from 
semiautomatic  0-3  rifles  that  are  the  favorite 
weapon  of  both  the  guerrillas  and  the  govern- 
ment forces.  But  not  a  day  goes  by  without 
evidence  of  many  gruesome  and  sadistic 
modes  of  dispatch.  Bodies  turn  up  regularly 
with  their  heads  or  limbs  severed  by  machete, 
the  traditional  weapon  of  the  land  that  still 
Is  carried  by  troops  In  full  battle  dress.  Other 
cadavers  have  been  found  charred  by  a  tor- 
turer'a  blowtorch  or  with  their  akin  peeled 
off  their  facea  or  with  steel  spikes  driven 
through  their  ears.  "How  can  we  talk  of 
civilization  here."  asks  a  shaken  Catholic 
priest  who  like  most  people  Is  afraid  to  have 
his  name  used  lest  he  too  become  a  target. 
"These  are  barbaric  times  we  are  living." 

For  an  outsider,  even  one  condltloneddver 
a  decade  to  the  atandard  savaeeries  ofai|Mi 
wars  and  African  rebellions.  El  SalvaaQr^is 
a  nightmare  beyond  comprehension. 

There  are  no  battle  llnea.  no  safe  sanctu- 
aries, no  neutral  corners.  No  one  Is  safe  and 
everyone  knows  It.  Anybody  and  everybody 
Is  a  potential  victim.  One  need  not  even  have 
taken  a  political  stance  for  or  against  the 
ruling  Junta  that  th;  captains  have  Installed 
to  be  marked  for  execution.  A  malicious  ru- 
mor from  a  personal  enemy  or  a  suspicion 
based  on  nothing  more  than  an  Individual's 
family  background,  education  or  profession 
will  do. 

The  lucky  are  only  those  with  the  money, 
mainly  the  verv  rich  of  the  old  oligarchy 
of  famous  famlUea,  who  have  moved  their 
bank  accounts  and  bodies  abroad,  either  to 
Miami  or  Guatemala  City.  Thoae  who  can 
not  afford  such  luxurv  have  been  reduced 
to  turning  their  comfortable  homes  Into  for- 
tresses nrotected  by  steel  doors  and  high  con- 
crete fences,  and  patrolled  by  armed  euards. 
If  thev  can.  they  drive  about  In  armo-ed 
Cherokee  vans  (a  status  symbol  In  Salvador 
to   rival    Mercedea-Benz) .   wear   bulletproof 


vesta  and  pack  handguns  tucked  Into  their 
waistbands.  Tbi  rest,  the  majority  of  the 
population.  Just  go  on  about  their  lives  ad 
best  they  cm.  caught  up  In  the  numbing 
fatalism  of  those  who  have  always  been  aware 
that  they  have  no  control  over  their  destiny 
The  dally  newspapers,  cautious,  conaerva- 
tlve and  self-censored,  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  fallen  the  best  they  can.  giving  over  their 
pages  to  the  Identification  portrait  photo- 
graphs of  the  victims  over  brief  captions  giv- 
ing their  namea.  means  of  death  and  place 
felled. 

The  llat  of  victims  runa  the  gamut  of  ao- 
cle<,y  from  peasants  to  aoclalltee.  taxi  drivers 
to  businessmen  But  reading  through  the 
names  carefully  over  a  period  of  time,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  It  Is  a  special  strata  of 
the  aoclety  that  U  clearly  getting  the  worat 
of  it:  the  doers,  leaders,  managers,  educated. 
It  Is  as  If  a  declalon  had  been  made  to  elUnl- 
nat«  the  very  people  on  whom  the  country'a 
future  depends. 

In  the  countryside  the  main  victims  are 
these  who  emerged  as  community  leaders 
under  church-lnsplred  comunldades  de  baae 
(grassroots  communiues).  actlvlste  In  the 
peasanU'  union  or  those  who  have  tried  to 
admlnlater  new  cooperatives  created  by  the 
firat  Btage  of  the  government's  land  reform. 
In  the  towns  It  is  the  school  teachers,  nurses, 
church  catechlsu,  neighborhood  leaders  and 
secondary  students  who  are  killed  most.  In 
the  city  It  la  thoae  feared  to  be  the  moat  like- 
ly to  have  p<dltlcal  vlewa:  pollUclans  (those 
that  have  not  fled  or  gone  underground), 
unlvtralty  profeaaors.  lawyers,  labor  organiz- 
ers, students,  professionals,  administrators 
and  managera. 

In  the  country  at  large  the  target  la  the 
Catholic  Church,  a  pillar  of  the  established 
order  before  It  turned  to  a  liberation  theol- 
ogy that  has  allied  It  with  the  poor.  Twelve 
prlesu  have  been  gunned  down.  Including 
Archbishop  Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero  (no  rela- 
tion to  the  ousted  alcUtor) .  who  was  assas- 
sinated laat  year  while  saying  mass  In  the 
capital.  A  tearful  woman  In  the  western  city 
of  Santa  Ana  put  It  like  thla  recently,  as  she 
described  how  her  33-year-old  engineering 
student  son  was  shot  to  death  In  her  arms 
while  she  pleaded  with  the  asaaaalns  who  had 
Invaded  her  home:  "They  Just  don't  want 
this  country  to  have  any  talent.  To  think  to- 
day Ls  to  be  dangerous." 

There  are  probably  as  many  different 
groups  Involved  In  the  bloodletting  aa  there 
are  methods  of  killing.  There  are  the  death 
squads  funded  by  the  rich  and  reactionary 
dUcomflted  by  the  1979  coup  that  go  by  such 
names  as  the  "white  warriors  union"  and 
the  "antlcommunlst  armed  forces  of  libera- 
tion." There  are  such  murderous  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  dictatorships  as  ORDEN  an 
uniformed  rural  mllltla  set  up  to  terrorize 
peasanU  Into  obeisance  at  the  whims  of  the 
landowners  and  the  mlllUry  that  suoported 
them.  There  are  also  groups  of  dissident  sol- 
diers and  police,  extreme  leftist  urban  guer- 
rUlas,  anarchists,  four  left-wing  guerrilla 
groups  in  the  hills  and  the  armed  forces 
themselves  with  the  three  lU-dleclpUned  se- 
curity forces  under  their  command. 

Despite  this  multiplicity  of  agents  of 
death,  the  consensus,  supported  even  by 
U.S.  dlplomata  backing  the  ruling  Junta.  U 
that  most  of  the  killings  are  the  work  of 
rightists,  either  those  believing  in  the  pre- 
coup  order  or  thoae  backing,  or  even  be- 
longing to.  the  preaent  military-dominated 
regime.  One  diplomat  eatlmates  the  break- 
down at  40  to  60  percent  In  favor  of  the 
right;  another  puts  the  rightist  kllUnga 
higher  still  but  no  one  Is  In  any  poaltlon  to 
prove  the  case. 

U.S.  officials  embarrassed  by  these  con- 
clusions try  to  rationalize  them  by  predict- 
ing, as  Is  their  habit  In  such  cases,  a  "blood- 
bath" should  the  left,  backed  by  the  guer- 
rillas of  even  more  extreme  vlewa,  ever  come 


to  power.  With  no  hard  evidence  to  Juatlfy 
such  a  conclualon.  they  predict  the  left 
would  kill  100.000  people  If  they  ever  won. 
It.  almost  the  aame  breath,  howarcr,  theae 
same  diplomats  admit  that  Roberto  d'Au- 
bulsson.  a  former  Army  major  who  la  the 
darling  of  the  reactionary  right,  haa  openly 
talked  of  the  need  to  kill  300,000  to  300,000 
people  to  restore  peace  to  El  SalTador. 

c  •  •  *  • 

To  make  any  aense  of  El  Salvador'a  cur- 
rent tragedy,  one  Is  forced  to  probe  Its  paat. 
And  nothing  In  its  long  black  hlatory  ex- 
plains events  today  better  than  the  aborted 
revolt  in  1933.  the  laat  aerloua  uprlalng 
agalnat  the  natlon'a  rulers.  Itiat  event 
labeled  by  hlatory  booka  aa  "La  Matanaa." 
the  butchery,  waa  the  death  of  lOXKK)  to 
40.000  Salvadorans. 

The  stage  was  aet  In  1931  when  the  tben- 
mlnlster  of  war,  Oen.  MaxlmlUano  Hernan- 
dez Martinez,  overthrew  the  nine-month-old 
government  of  Prealdent  Arturo  Arrujo,  to 
this  day  the  only  person  to  have  aacended 
to  the  prealdency  of  El  Salvador  by  a  free 
and  democratic  election. 

Arrujo,  the  engineer  aon  of  a  wealthy  land- 
lord, waa  a  liberal  whoae  vague  notions  about 
bettering  social  conditions  In  the  country 
were  quickly  taken  aa  dangerous  herealea 
by  the  coffee  and  sugar  plantation  ollgarcba, 
and  the  military  who  diligently  aerved  their 
Interests. 

The  revolt  against  Hernandez's  coup  waa 
the  brainchild  of  Agustln  Farabundo  Marti, 
a  meatlzo  of  peasant  ancestry  who  waa  one 
of  El  Salvador's  flrat  genuine  communlata. 
(He  dlacovered  Marx  while  attending,  but 
falling  to  graduate  from,  the  National  Uni- 
versity In  1914  )  Though  Martl's  1933  revolt 
has  often  been  termed  Latin  Amertca'a  flrat 
communist  uprising,  few  other  communis ta 
other  than  Marti  were  involved.  There  were 
few  around.  Most  of  the  rebels  were  angry 
campeslnos  or  young  radicals  who  were 
Incensed  that  their  hopes  of  changing  El 
Salvador's  plantation  feudalism  once  again 
had  been  stifled  by  the  landowners  and  the 
military. 

The  revolt  was  a  dlaaater.  Marti  and  wa 
two  closest  collaborators  were  arrested  four 
days  before  the  Jan.  33  date  that  had  been 
planned  for  the  uprlalng.  Their  followera, 
mostly  from  around  the  small  towna  of  the 
western  provinces  of  Sonaonate  and  Ahua- 
chapan.  revolted  on  schedule  anyway,  even 
though  martial  law  had  already  been  decreed 
to  dissuade  them. 

Armed  only  with  machetea  and  the  odd 
pistol  or  hunting  rifle,  the  rebela  were  dU- 
organlzed  and  badly  led  and  never  had  a 
chance.  They  took  over  half  a  dozen  amall 
towns,  killed  a  few  dozen  local  offldala  or 
landowners,  and  marched  around  the  coun- 
tryside waving  their  machetea  In  the  air.  The 
military  routed  them  easily,  flrst  chaalng 
them  out  of  the  towna.  then  hunting  them 
down  In  the  countryalde.  For  all  mtents  and 
purposea  the  revolt,  which  began  Jan.  33. 
was  over  by  Jan.  25.  1933.  In  all.  counting 
rebels,  police,  soldiers  and  civilians,  no  more 
than  100  persons  were  estimated  to  have  died. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  facts  about 
the  rebellion  have  been  Intentionally  blurred 
by  the  military  men  who  have  ruled  unin- 
terruptedly since  Hernandez's  coup.  Aa 
taught  to  schoolchildren  in  doctored  hlatory 
books.  Martl's  revolt  waa  a  savage  claaa  war 
where  peasants,  armed  and  led  by  hard-core 
communists,  fell  upon  sleeping  provincial 
towns  and  massacred  the  Innocent  caught  In 
their  beds  by  the  tens  of  thouaanda. 

The  true  story  of  the  Matanza  la  more  chill- 
ing. As  University  of  Nebraska  historian 
Thomas  P.  Anderson  discovered  while  doing 
research  for  his  book.  Matanza.  the  flrst  ob- 
jective history  of  the  1932  revolt,  the  real 
killing  only  began  after  the  rebellion  had 
been  put  down. 
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"The  Matanza  began  against  anyone 
caught  with  a  machete,  or  who  looked  too 
dark,  or  Indian,  or  too  campeslno,"  Ander- 
son writes  In  describing  the  military  actions 
that  followed  the  revolt's  failure.  "Tied  by 
their  thumbs  In  groups  of  50.  they  were  led 
to  walls  where  they  were  executed  by  ma- 
chine guns  mounted  on  trucks."  By  the 
'.housands  they  were  slaughtered  and  burled 
In  huge  pits  throughout  western  El  Salvador. 
Marti  and  his  two  colleagues  were  given  a 
summary  court-martial  and  hanged.  Esti- 
mating that  lO.OCO  died  In  the  repression 
(others  count  the  victims  as  many  as  40,000) , 
Anderson  notes  that  his  figure  means  the 
government  "exacted  reprisals  at  the  rate  of 
100  to  one." 

In  San  Salvador  today  the  Army  leaders, 
who  remain  the  dominant  force  behind  the 
Junta,  angrily  reject  any  suggestion  that 
such  repressive  military  traditions  of  their 
past  might  account  for  the  ferocity  of  the 
killings  going  on  today.  As  the  doctored  his- 
tories of  the  Matanza  blamed  all  the  1932 
deaths  on  the  rebels,  today's  military  men 
seek  to  blame  the  recent  wave  of  killings  and 
disappearances  on  the  "subversivos,"  their 
term  for  the  rebels  who — as  In  times  past — 
are  depicted  all  as  communists  armed  and  di- 
rected through  the  International  communist 
movement. 

That  there  are  communists  Involved  in 
today's  rebellion  is  beyond  doubt,  just  as 
Martl's  allegiances  were  not  hidden  In  1932. 
But  the  communist  party  of  El  Salvador  is 
only  on  of  four  leftist  groups  fighting  In  the 
countryside  and  at  least  two  of  those  have 
very  little  time  for  Havana  or  Moscow.  Sup- 
porting or  sympathetic  to  this  armed 
struggle  are  many  who  are  actually  antl- 
communlsts — social  democrats,  liberals. 
Catholics.  To  tar  the  whole  opposition  move- 
ment against  the  government  with  the  brush 
of  communism,  as  tlie  State  Department 
clumsily  attempted  with  its  error-filled  white 
paper,  is  to  miss  the  point  of  the  real  issues 
in  El  Salvador. 

Today's  military  leaders  In  San  Salvador, 
however,  persist  in  Identifying  their  critics 
as  communists.  In  the  convoluted  official 
logic  of  autocracies,  the  killings  and  disap- 
pearances are  offered  as  evidence  that  the 
Junta  Is  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  populace. 

"The  guerrillas  have  failed  militarily," 
boasts  Col.  Jo86  Oulllermo  Oarcla.  the  de- 
fense minister  and  current  military  strong- 
man. "When  the  subversivos  failed  to  trigger 
a  popular  rising  In  January  they  were  re- 
duced to  terrorism  against  the  people  who 
did  not  Join  them.  Because  of  that  the  people 
are  now  against  them." 

The  boast  Ignores  the  evidence  that  the 
guerrillas  have  mastered  the  elusive  art  of 
hitting  and  running  and  that  the  govern- 
ment's forces  suffer  the  greater  numbers  of 
casualties  when  they  encounter  the  guer- 
rillas In  the  bush.  The  notion  that  the  people 
have  turned  against  the  rebels  Is  not  the 
view  of  things  that  an  inquisitive  outsider 
comes  away  with  after  a  month  of  wandering 
around  the  countryside,  visiting  places  that 
policymakers  never  visit  and  talking  to  the 
simple  people  to  whom  they  rarely  talk.  In  a 
code  that  In  this  land  of  death  and  retribu- 
tion quickly  states  the  unstatable.  those  the 
government  calls  subversivos  are  usually  re- 
ferred to  sympathetically  as  los  muchachos, 
the  boys.  After  a  while,  one  concludes  that 
fear  more  than  lack  of  sympathy  prevented 
a  popular  uprising. 

Rural  peasanu.  country  villagers  and 
refugees  admit  that  los  muchachos  occasion- 
ally come  to  population  centers  to  demand 
food  and  supplies,  to  recruit  new  members 
when  they  can,  or  to  execute  those  believed 
to  be  orejas  (ears) — government  Informers, 
collaborators  or  ORDEN  or  the  local  repre- 
senuttves  of  the  Junta.  But  for  every  tale  of 
guerrilla  excess  a  visitor  hears,  he  is  told  10 
of  more  methodical  and  random  repression 


by  members  of  Col.  Oarda's  own  security 
forces. 

At  La  Bermuda,  for  Instance,  the  women 
with  their  tales  of  grief  Insist  that  the  raid- 
ers of  their  camp  are  not  any  of  the 
muchachos  who  operate  from  bases  on  the 
Ouazapa  volcano. 

Those  who  have  come  to  kidnap  and  kill 
and  rape  all  ride  In  military  vehicles,  they 
say.  Though  some  wear  motley  civilian 
clothes,  most  are  dressed  In  the  unmistak- 
able black  helmets  and  oUve-drab  fatigues 
of  the  Guardia  Nacional,  one  of  the  Defense 
Mlnlstery's  paramilitary  security  forces 
created  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  impose 
the  government's  writ  on  the  countryside, 
where  60  percent  of  the  populace  lives.  The 
same  noncommissioned  officer  from  La 
Ouardla.  the  women  say,  always  has  led  the 
raids  on   their  camp. 

Official  disclaimers  of  responsibility  for 
the  national  terror  have  suffered  of  late.  In 
April,  30  bodies,  some  of  children,  most  In 
pajamas,  were  found  one  dawn  In  the  streets 
of  a  suburb  of  the  capital  named  Soyapango. 
Neighbors  who  in  the  past  would  have  kept 
their  mouths  shut,  were  so  outraged  that 
they  contradicted  the  official  explanation 
that  the  killings  resulted  from  an  after  cur- 
few clash  between  security  forces  and  guer- 
rillas. The  witnesses  said  that  the  dead  had 
all  been  hauled  out  of  their  homes  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  shot  by  uniformed 
members  of  the  Finance  Police,  another 
security  force,  which  Is  comjnanded  by  Col. 
Francisco  Moran.  One  western  diplomat 
contemptuously  labels  Moran  the  "Darth 
Vader"  of  the  armed  forces. 

In  May,  after  six  months  of  Junta  foot- 
dragging  and  bitter  internal  debates  within 
the  military,  U.S.  pressure — and  an  FBI 
analysis  of  the  evidence — forced  the  reluc- 
tant Junta  to  arrest  six  members  of  the 
Guardia  Nacional  on  "suspicion"  of  Involve- 
ment In  the  killing  of  four  U.S.  mission- 
aries— three  nuns  and  a  lay  woman — last 
December  after  the  group  was  stopped  at  a 
roBUlblock.  The  military's  grudging  admission 
that  Its  forces  are  not.  after  all,  blameless 
was  speedily  followed  by  an  Insistence  that 
such  cases  are  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 

"This  has  nothing  to  with  the  armed 
forces."  Col.  Oarcla  claimed  at  a  press  con- 
ference In  which  he  announced  the  guardia 
arrests  while  flanked  for  suoport  by  his  fel- 
low brass.  "If  they  did  what  they  are  ac- 
cused of  doing,  they  did  not  do  so  under 
orders.  Hence  they  [the  killings)  are  Indi- 
vidual acts  that  the  armed  forces  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for." 

The  military's  many  critics  in  the  land 
are  not  prepared  to  buy  this  view.  "What  you 
foreigners  do  not  seem  to  understand  Is  that 
the  real  issue  In  El  Salvador  Is  the  armed 
forces  and  the  power  they  still  wield  In  this 
country,"  says  a  lawyer,  a  social  democrat, 
over  dinner  In  his  home  In  the  capital. 
Other  guests,  a  university  professor  and  an 
agronomist,  nod  In  agreement,  "The  Issue 
here  Is  not  Ideology,  or  even  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  most  of  our  people.  What  has 
fueled  the  leftist  movement,  the  guerrillas. 
Is  slmole  outrage  at  the  injustice  and  repres- 
siveness of  the  military  that  is  ruling  us 
today  Just  as  It  ruled  us  in  the  past.  What 
you  have  here  Is  what  we've  always  had:  a 
war  of  the  military  against  Its  people." 

The  real  failure  of  the  expectations  that 
flowered  with  the  1979  coup.  Its  opponents 
argue.  Is  that  the  military  refused  to  relin- 
quish any  of  the  prerogatives  of  power  and 
control  that  had  long  been  its  monopoly.  The 
officers  moved  against  Gen.  Romero  not  be- 
cause they  opDosed  military  rule  but  because 
his  style  had  become  an  embarrassment  at  a 
time  the  pooular  Sandlnlsta  revolt  In  Nicara- 
gua to  the  South  had  just  swept  out  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Anastaslo  Somoza.  The  colonels 
who  rule  today  v/cre  appalled  at  how  quickly 


Somoza's  National  Ouard  was  disbanded  and 
persecuted  after  his  fall  and  were  eager  to 
appear  to  move  with  the  times  to  avoid  a  like 
fate  In  El  Salvador. 

The  colonels  argue  that  the  changes  they 
have  tried  to  introduce  have  not  been  merely 
cosmetic.  They  point  out  that  they  were 
prepared  to  share  power  by  bringing  three 
eminent  civilians  to  Join  their  two  represen- 
tatives on  the  Junta,  Cols.  Jaime  Abdul  Gut- 
ierrez and  Adolfo  Amoldo  Majano.  Didn't 
they  also  agree  to  a  sweeping  land  reform 
program  which  if  ever  fully  implemented 
would  finally  alter  the  plantation  feudalism 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  the  coun- 
try's Ills?  Didn't  they  sack  all  military  gen- 
erals and  many,  though  hardly  all,  of  the 
most  neolithic  of  ihelr  fellow  officers?  Hadn't 
they  agreed  that  national  elections  will  be 
held  In  1982? 

True.  But  all  the  eminent  civilians  brought 
Into  the  Junta  quit  within  months  to  run 
to  exile  in  Mexico  after  denouncing  the  mili- 
tary for  refusing  to  share  actual  power  and 
falling  to  halt  the  repression.  Col.  Garcia,  a 
man  who  might  have  been  dictator  back  In 
1975  had  he  not  been  outmaneuvered  at  the 
time  by  Gen.  Romero,  has  refused  all  requests 
that  he  quit  and  Instead  has  emerged  as  the 
real  strongman  of  the  government.  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  a  Christian  Democrat 
with  previously  Impeccable  credentials,  was 
eventually  brought  Into  the  Junta  to  replace 
the  civilians  who  quit,  but  though  he  was 
named  president,  he  has  proven  increasingly 
powerless. 

And  Col.  Majaao,  one  of  the  few  certifiable 
liberals  In  the  military  hierarchy,  was  forced 
out  of  the  Junta  six  months  ago  and  now 
lives  in  the  United  States.  In  El  Salvador, 
there  is  a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest. 

President  Duarte  remains  the  Junta's  mos'j 
eloquent  salesman.  A  former  mayor  of  San 
Salvador  and  politician  who  built  his  career 
on  opposing  the  military  regimes  of  the  past, 
he  stimned  the  crmed  forces  in  1972  by  beat- 
ing their  own  hand-picked  choice  In  a  presi- 
dential election  whose  displeasing  results  the 
armed  forces  quickly  abrogated.  His  expres- 
sionless. Immobile  visage  testifies  to  the  min- 
istrations of  military  torturers,  who  broke 
most  of  the  bones  in  his  face  In  a  concerted 
effort  to  convince  him  of  the  evil  of  his  poli- 
tical ways  before  sending  him  off  to  seven 
years  of  exile  In  Venezuela. 

Pew  doubt  that  Duarte  is  sincere  and  hon- 
orable. He  and  his  moderate  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party,  at  most  a  collection  of  several 
thousand  centrUt  politicians,  are  the  only 
civilians  of  any  stature  still  prepared  to  work 
with  the  military.  Duarte's  role  has  become 
more  ceremonial  than  executive  under  the 
colonels  and  his  efforts  to  push  reforms  In- 
cluding the  land  reform,  have  stalled. 

His  association  with  the  military  has 
eroded  his  past  support  and  credibility  In 
the  country  and  his  own  party  is  spilt  over  ' 
the  benefits  of  continued  links  with  the 
military  at  a  time  when  all  other  political 
groups  have  rallied  to  the  leftist  antlgovern- 
nient  coalition  led  from  Mexico  by  GuUlermo 
Ungo,  a  social  democrat  and  one  of  the  three 
civilians  In  the  original  Junta. 

Duarte's  enemies  accuse  him  of  clinging 
to  the  presidency  because  of  his  long-frus- 
trated ambition  to  hold  the  Job.  The 
more  charitable  say  he  continues  hopeful 
that  his  presence  wUl  put  at  least  some 
brake  on  the  military.  The  mlUUry  leaders 
seem  happy  to  keep  him  as  wlndowdresslng 
to  Impress  Washington,  on  which  they  rea- 
lize their  ultimate  survival  depends. 

In  recent  days  U.S.  officials  for  the  first 
time  have  begun  to  mutter  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  seeking  some  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  Salvadoran  crisis,  but  the  armed 
forces  remain  adamant  that  the  solution  Is 
a  military  elimination  of  the  guerrilla  forces. 
"The  problem  Is  they  know  any  negotiation 
means  compromise,"  says  Salvador  Samayoa. 
a  former  philosophy  professor  and  minister 
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of  education  tmder  the  Junta's  first  govern- 
ment. Today  he  te  one  of  the  Mexico-based 
strategists  for  the  umbrella  group  represent- 
ing the  dozen-odd  political,  professional  and 
labor  organizations  that  are  seeking  politi- 
cally and  diplomatically  to  undermine  the 
junta.  "Even  a  minimum  compromise  would 
affect  military  power  directly  and  that  U 
something  they  will  not  allow.  MUitary 
power  Is  the  Issue." 

With  negotiations  ruled  out  by  the  mili- 
tary, Duarte  has  put  all  his  political  efforts 
Into  convincing  hU  skeptical  citizens  and 
the  world  that  the  only  way  to  resolve  the 
tragedy  of  their  nation  Is  by  having  free 
elections  In  1982,  a  strategy  Initially  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States.  Such  a  pro- 
posal is  hard  to  argue  with  In  principle,  but 
one  has  only  to  look  at  Duarte's  wounded 
face  to  understand  why  to  Salvadorans  such 
promises  of  free — and  binding  and  unrevers- 
ibie — elections  have  a  hollow  ring.  The  only 
free  election  In  the  country's  history  was 
Arrujo'8  In  1931  and  that  led  to  the  military 
coup  that  produced  the  Matanza  a  year  later 
and  left  a  legacy  of  60  uninterrupted  years 
of  military  rule. 

Ptor  the  moment  It  Is  difficult  to  see  a 
future  for  El  Salvador  much  different  than 
Its  present.  The  political  situation  Is  clearly 
blocked  by  refusaU  of  any  negotiations  by 
the  military.  The  land  reform  is  barely  In 
motion.  The  economy,  even  without  the 
serious  disruptions  of  violence  Is  collapsing 
with  the  collapse  of  the  world  coffee  and 
sugar  prices  on  which  It  depends.  Despite  the 
infusion  of  »35  million  dollars  of  military  aid 
this  year  for  helicopters,  weapons,  and  the 
UB.  advisers  to  teach  their  use,  the  war  In 
the  hills  is  stalemated,  with  the  guerrillas 
proving  Increasingly  able  to  punish  El  Sal- 
vador's 18,000-man  armed  forces.  That  point 
alone  bodes  HI  for  those  attracted  to  the 
seeming  simplicity  of  military  solutions. 

By  now  it  should  have  begun  to  become 
clear  to  the  policymakers  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  bombast  and  hyped  white 
papers  attacking  Nicaragua.  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  no  real  alternatives  to  a 
serious  policy  to  deal  with  a  crisis  that  would 
exist  anyway  whether  or  not  those  countries 
existed  and  regardless  of  what  aid  they  really 
give  the  rebels. 

Until  such  a  policy  can  be  formulated,  and 
El  Salvador's  colonels  can  be  Induced  to  ac- 
cept it  even  at  the  dlmlnishment  of  their 
political  monopoly  on  power,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  present  Matanza,  which 
has  probably  already  exceeded  the  horren- 
dous carnage  of  1932,  can  realistically  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

ExMnrr  2 
Provision  relating  to  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  as  contained  In  the  proposed  Tn- 
tematlonal  Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1981  (S.  1196),  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
May  IS,  1981. 

EL    SALVADOR 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Funds  may  be  obligated  for 
assistance  for  El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or 
6  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  letters  of  offers  may  be  Issued  and  cred- 
its and  guaranties  may  be  extended  for  El 
Salvador  under  the  Arms  ExfXDrt  Control  A:t, 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be 
assigned  or  detailed  to  El  Salvador  to  carry 
out  functions  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  the  Army  Export  Control  Act. 
only  if  prior  to  each  such  obligation.  Issu- 
ance, extension,  or  assignment,  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  certification  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  and  that  certification 
takes  effect. 

(b)  Thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  at  the  end  of  each 
succeeding  six-month  period  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  make  a  certification  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection   (c)   if  he  Is  able 


to  make  the  determinations  required  by 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  that  sub- 
section. If  at  any  of  the  times  specified  in 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  subsection  the 
President  does  not  make  such  a  certification, 
then  the  President  shall  immediately — 

( 1 )  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and  5 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of  cred- 
its and  guarantees  for  El  Salvador  which  were 
extended  under  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(3)  fiuspend  all  deliveries  of  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  design  and 
construction  services  to  El  Salvador  which 
were  sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from 
El  Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  conduct- 
ing International  military  education  and 
training  activities,  or  performing  manage- 
ment functions  under  section  515  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  until  such  time  as 
the  President  makes  a  certification  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  and  that  certi- 
fication takes  effect. 

(c)  The  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  Is  a  certification  by  the 
President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  determination  that  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador — 

(1)  Is  making  a  concerted  effort  and  sig- 
nificant progress  In  controlling  Indiscrim- 
inate and  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights; 

(2)  Is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  tc 
bring  to  an  end  the  Indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces; 

(3)  is  making  continued  progress  In  im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms.  Including  the  land  reform  program: 

(4)  Is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date;  and 

(5)  has  demonstrated  Its  willingness  to 
negotiate  an  equitable  political  resolution 
of  the  conflict  with  any  groiio  which  re- 
nounces and  refrains  from  further  military 
or  paramilitary  opposition  activity. 

Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  justification  for  making 
each  of  the  determinations  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

(d)  The  President  may  not  make  the  first 
certification  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  until  after  he  has  certified  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  that  he  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  made  good  faith  efforts  both  to  Investi- 
gate the  murders  of  the  six  United  States 
citizens  in  El  Salvador  In  December  1980 
and  January  1981  and  to  bring  to  Justice 
those  responsible  for  those  murders. 

Report  No.  97-63 
Excerpt  from  Report   (No.  97-«3)    on  the 
proposed  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1981  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

SECTION  707 — EL  SALVADOR 

Section  707  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Dodd.  It  requires  as  a  condition  for  U.S. 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  that  the  President 
certify  that  the  Government  of  El  Salavador 
Is  meeting  five  specific  tests  relating  to  hu- 


man rights,  control  over  the  armed  forces, 
economic  and  political  reforms,  free  elections 
and  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  present 
confilct. 

Sabsectlon  707(a)  requires  a  Presidential 
certification  for  El  Salvador  prior  to  each 
(1)  obligation  of  MAP  or  IMET  fimds;  (3) 
Issuance  of  letters  of  offer  for  an  arms  sskle; 
(3)  extension  of  FMS  financing;  or  (4)  as- 
signment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel  to 
El  Salvador. 

Subsection  707(b)  requires  similar  certi- 
fications each  six  months.  If  the  President  Is 
unable  to  make  such  a  certification,  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
to  pursue  those  objectives  in  accordance  with 
these  standards,  then  the  President  Is  to  take 
various  actions  to  suspend  aid  and  remove 
military  personnel.  Those  actions  Include: 
(1)  suspension  of  all  assistance  funds  and 
deliveries  under  chapters  2  and  5  of  Part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act;  (2)  withhold- 
ing all  FMS  credits  approvals  for  new  uses 
of  previously  extended  and  guaranties;  (3) 
suspending  all  deliveries  of  defense  articles, 
defense  services  and  construction  services; 
and  (4)  prompt  withdrawal  from  El  SalvadCH' 
of  all  U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel  providing 
services  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Subsection  707(c)  sets  forth  the  conditions 
required  by  the  6ertl&catlon  to  be  made  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  The  five  conditions 
are  that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador: 

(1)  Is  making  a  concerted  effort  and  sig- 
nificant progress  in  controlling  indiscrimi- 
nate and  gross  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights; 

(2)  is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  Its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces; 

(3)  is  making  continued  progress  in  im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms,  including  the  land  reform  program; 

(4)  Is  committed  tao  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date;  and 

(5)  has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
negotiate  an  equitable  poUtlcal  resolution 
of  the  conflict  with  any  group  which  re- 
nounces and  refrains  from  further  miUtarj 
or  paramilitary  opposition  activity. 

Each  criterion  Is  to  be  discussed  fully  and 
completely  as  part  of  the  certifications.  In 
considering  these  five  conditions,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  suggestions  by  the  Chairman 
to  make  changes  in  Items  (1)  and  (?).  These 
change^  brought  the  conditions  more  closely 
Into  line  with  reasonable  expectations  given 
the  current  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

Subsection  707(d)  requires  a  one-time  cer- 
tification that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  made  good  faith  efforts  twtb  (1)  to  in- 
vestigate the  murders  of  the  six  United  States 
citizens  in  El  Salvador;  and  (2)  to  bring  to 
justice  those  responsible  for  those  murders. 

In  adopting  section  707.  It  is  not  the  Intent 
of  the  Committee  to  preclude  the  continua- 
tion of  assistance  to  El  Salvador  in  the  event 
that  one  or  more  of  the  standards  set  In  sub- 
section (c)  was  not  met  due  to  actions  by 
other  parties  or  events  outside  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  EI  Salvador. 

This  section  represents  the  Committee's  bi- 
partisan view  concerning  El  Salvador.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  amendment 
would  strengthen  President  Duarte's  ability 
to  undertake  the  basic  reforms  necessary  to 
bring  peace  to  his  nation. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment  also 
closely  parallels  the  Administration's  stated 
objectives  in  EI  Salvador.  With  respect  to 
economic  and  political  reforms,  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Chairman  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buckley  (see  below)  reempha- 
sizes  the  Administration's  supi>ort  for 
Duarte's  social  and  economic  reforms. 
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DNor*  SccxrTART  or  State 

rOR  SrCURFTY  AaaiSTANCE, 

SCICNCt   AND  TECHNOLOOT, 

Washington.  DC.  May  13, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman,  Science  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   A«  your  Committee 
continues  Us  deliberations  over  the  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1082,  I 
thought  It  appropriate  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  restate  the  Administration's  strong 
support  for  the  Duarte  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  social  and  economic  reforms. 
The  success  of  those  efforts  represent  a  neces- 
sary component  of  our  national  security  pos- 
ture m  Central  America. 

In  March.  1980.  the  moderate  government 
of  President  Duarte  Initiated  a  large-scale 
land  reform  program  which  will  ultimately 
provide  land  to  some  300.000  rural  families. 
The  Administration  believes  that  It  was  In 
good  measure  the  successful  Initial  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program  which  thwarted 
the  efforts  of  revolutionary  groups  to  seize 
control  of  the  government  earlier  this  year. 
It  is  our  view  that  the  continued  success  of 
the  Duarte  program  Is  necessary  if  that  gov- 
ernment is  to  retain  popular  support  In  Its 
efforts  to  resist  renewed  leftist  threats  to  Its 
political  and  economic  life.  I  strongly  believe 
It  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  our  support  for  this 
program. 

I  hope  you  find  these  remarks  useful  as  you 
proceed    through    mark-up    of   the    foreign 
assistance  bill. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Bvcklet. 

section  707  (el  salvador) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  steps  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  taken  to  press  the  admin- 
istration toward  a  new  policy  in  El 
Salvador.  The  committee  has  moved  to 
c(mdition  further  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador  on  Presidential  certification 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
meeting  five  specific  tests  relating  to 
human  rights,  control  over  the  armed 
forces,  economic  and  political  reforms. 
free  elections,  and  a  negoUated  solution 
to  the  present  conflict,  as  well  as  pur- 
suing the  investigations  Into  the  murders 
of  six  Americans  in  El  Salvador. 

Since  1977,  I  have  spoken  and  worked 
against  U.S.  assistance  which  could  be 
used  to  increase  repression  or  to  escalate 
violence  in  El  Salvador. 

Last  March,  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Paul  Tsoncas,  joined  with  me  In 
legislation  (S.  728)  which  would  go  much 
further  than  section  707  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Cooper- 
aUon  Act  of  1981  (S.  1196) .  by  suspend- 
ing all  U.S.  mUitary  assistance  and 
support  unless  important  conditions  are 
met.  Only  after  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  were  satisfied  that  the  conditions 
had  been  fulflUed  could  military  assist- 
ance and  support  be  resumed. 

Senators  Burdick,  Liahy,  Livin,  and 
WiLUAMs  have  joined  us  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  which  is  supported  by  a 
wide  spectrum  of  religious  leaders  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Tsoncas  and  I  have  worked 
with  the  committee  and  the  sponsors  of 
section  707  to  Insure  that  It  reflects  as 
many  elements  as  possible  of  our  own 
bill.  Despite  the  opposition  of  the  admin- 
istration, notable  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  the  committee. 


However,  we  continue  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  end  its  military 
aid  and  support,  and  should  pursue  in- 
stead a  mediated  and  negotiated  political 
solution.  We  are  prepared  to  bring  our 
bill  to  a  Senate  vote  if  section  707  does 
not  have  its  desired  effect  and  adminis- 
tration policy  remains  unaltered.  That 
policy  aids  and  abets  continued  repres- 
sion and  violence  in  El  Salvador,  and  it 
should  be  ended. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 707  constitute  the  minimum  set  of 
conditions  for  U.8.  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador.  But  It  Is  sadly 
evident  that  these  conditions — partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  violence  and  human 
rights  abuses — are  not  being  met  today 
by  that  Government.  Unless  there  is 
prompt  and  very  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  situation,  military  assistance 
should  therefore  no  longer  be  supplied 
to  that  Government. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  say  that  vio- 
lence and  human  rights  abuses  are  occur- 
ring in  El  Salvador.  In  El  Salvador,  vio- 
lence and  human  rights  abuses  do  not 
mean  isolated  cases  of  brutality  by  a  new 
recruit  in  a  remote  district  of  the 
country. 

Violence  and  human  rights  abuses 
mean  deliberate,  planned  abductions  by 
members  of  the  security  forces  and  right- 
wing  death  squads  of  teachers,  labor  rep- 
resentatives, leaders  of  respectable,  mid- 
dle-of-the-road political  parties,  priests, 
sisters,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  peasants.  It 
means  subjecting  them  to  the  worst  tor- 
tures before  casting  their  mutilated  bod- 
ies on  the  street  to  perpetuate  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear.  And  none  of  these  people 
are  combatants  or  can  be  called  guer- 
rillas. They  are  not  in  any  way  legitimate 
targets  of  force. 

Violence  and  human  rights  abuses 
mean  the  unsolved  murder,  in  cold  blood, 
of  an  archbishop  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  mean  the  unsolved  murders,  in  cold 
blood,  of  American  women.  They  mean 
the  unsolved  murders,  in  cold  blood,  of 
American  labor  representatives. 

They  mean  a  pattern  of  gross  and  con- 
tinued abuse  of  a  defenseless  population. 
In  short,  they  mean  a  government  inca- 
pable, by  all  Intents  imwilling.  to  control 
itself  or  other  perpetrators  of  enormous 
and  outrageous  injustices  against  the 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

During  1980,  some  12,000  persons  were 
killed  in  EI  Salvador,  which,  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  meant  the  deaths  of 
500.000  Americans. 

Already  during  1981,  more  than  9,000 
persons  have  been  slain,  so  that,  since  the 
escalation  in  American  military  aid,  the 
rate  of  killing  has  Increased,  not  de- 
creased. Thousands  more  persons  have 
been  wounded.  And  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refugees  now  esti- 
mates that  at  least  600,000  Salvadorans, 
or  fully  12  percent  of  the  population  of 
El  Salvador,  have  been  displaced.  ITiis 
includes  100,000  refugees  in  Mexico, 
60,000  in  Guatemala,  45,000  in  Honduras, 
10,000  earJi  in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua, 
15.000  in  Panama,  and  5,000  in  Belize. 
The  vast  majority  is  made  up  of  women, 
children,  and  older  people. 
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The  International  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists, in  their  June  1981  review  of  human 
rights  In  El  Salvador,  amply  document 
these  abuses  and  violations.  As  one  of 
their  members  summarized  the  SaJva- 
doran  situaUon  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights: 

There  has  been  a  spectacular  Increase  In 
the  violations  of  human  rights,  and  this 
Email  country  is  plunged  In  a  bloodbath. 

I  ask  that  a  section  of  the  ICJ  review 
entitled.  "Status  of  Other  Human 
Rights,"  be  entered  in  the  Rbcohd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

No  one  can  any  longer  talk  about  the 
government  with  Its  military  high  com- 
mand and  Its  security  forces  standing 
somehow  in  the  center  between  violent 
extremes  of  left  and  right.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  center.  The  opposition 
to  the  government  includes  those  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  violence 
many  certainly  because  of  their  adher- 
ence to  extremist  philosophies,  but  most 
because  opportunities  for  democratic 
change  have  been  denied  to  them. 

But  included  among  those  in  power  are 
those  who  have  committed  themselves  to 
violence  to  maintain  a  grossly  unequal 
social  system—  and  among  that  group  on 
the  right  are  the  government's  security 
forces. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Apostolic 
administrator  of  San  Salvador,  Bishop 
Arturo  Rivera  Y  Damas,  who  wrote  me  in 
April  to  plead  for  an  end  to  outside  mili- 
tary Intervention  in  his  country,  and  who 
has  no  identification  at  all  with  any 
armed  Insurgency,  publicly  accused  the 
government  security  forces  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  a  vast  amount  of  killing 
of  Innocent  people  in  that  country  and 
for  harrassment  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  bishop  has  pleaded  for  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  suffering  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  people.  I  request  that  my  ex- 
change of  letters  with  Bishop  Rivera  Y 
Damas  be  placed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Within  these  same  few  weeks,  we  have 
seen  numerous  reports  In  the  press  and 
by  respected  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, including  Amnesty  International, 
which  have  stated,  for  example: 

That  on  July  17.  13  teachers  were  ab- 
ducted by  the  security  forces  and  have 
disappeared; 

That  on  July  4.  Edgar  Vallejo,  a  well- 
known  writer,  aged  23,  not  known  to  be 
involved  in  politics,  and  father  of  an  18- 
month-old  child,  was  abducted  in  San 
Salvador  by  masked  men  in  plainclothes 
and  driven  away  in  a  Jeep  without  num- 
ber plates; 

That  on  July  6,  two  women  were  ab- 
ducted by  plainclothes  officials  of  the  na- 
tional police  and  held  Incommunicado; 

That  on  July  7,  28  peasants  were  mur- 
dered, their  bodies  mutilated  and  burled 
imder  a  bridge  by  security  forces; 

That  on  July  30.  at  least  19  persons 
were  taken  away  from  their  homes  by 
soldiers  and  slain  after  a  roadside  quar- 
rel, murders  publicly  condemned  by 
Bishop  Rivera  Y  Damas; 

That,  and  I  quote  from  a  report  by 
Amnesty  International : 

The  majority  of  reported  human  rights 
violations  la  El  Salvador  including  torture. 
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"disappearances"  and  deliberate  cold-blooded 
killings,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  security 
forces  and  have  been  directed  against  people 
not  Involved  in  guerrilla  activities. 

Testimonies  received  by  Amnesty  In- 
ternational implicate  all  branches  of  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces,  whether 
nominally  military,  mlUtary  police  or 
paramilitary.  In  violations  which  have 
occurred  on  such  a  scale  that  they  con- 
stitute a  gross  and  consistent  pattern  of 
human  rights  abuses.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  documented  case  after  case 
of  abduction,  murder,  and  torture  by 
troops  and  police  of  nonviolent  oppo- 
nents, human  rights  workers,  priests, 
teachers,  students,  journalists,  medical 
workers,  and  others. 

At  the  end  of  August,  two  countries 
close  to  the  United  States  In  friendship 
and  alliance — Mexico  and  Prance — de- 
clared that  the  Prente  Parabxmdo  Marti 
Para  La  Llberaclon  Naclonal  and  the 
Prente  Democratlco  Revolutlonario  are 
a  representative  political  force  In  El  Sal- 
vador, which  should  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  seeking  a  negotiated  political  so- 
lution to  the  crisis. 

This  Is  an  Important  development,  and 
an  opportunity  to  break  the  stalemate 
In  El  Salvador  and  end  the  violence. 

In  September,  the  United  Nations  Sub- 
commlsslon  on  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation and  Protection  of  Minorities,  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
sulopted  their  own  resolution  on  El  Sal- 
vador, emphasizing  concern  over  human 
rights  abuses.  I  ask  that  the  important 
and  timely  resolution  of  the  UNCHR 
subcommisslon  be  Inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  abimdantly  clear 
that  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  EI  Salvador  Is  falling  and 
Is  even  making  matters  there  worse.  I 
say  this  in  full  recognition  of  the  recent 
statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Enders.  which  offers  the  well- 
intentioned  but  mistaken  thesis  that  the 
present  course  of  U.S.  policy  should  not 
be  changed  If  El  Salvador  is  to  overcome 
its  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  present  course  of 
U.S.  policy  can  and  should  be  changed, 
and  section  707,  as  I  have  stated,  pro- 
vides the  minimum  set  of  conditions  de- 
signed to  produce  such  a  change.  It  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  even  this  mini- 
mum set  of  conditions  is  not  being  ful- 
flUed. 

To  see  that  this  Is,  sadly,  the  case,  let 
us  examine  these  conditions  one  by  one. 

Section  707  requires,  before  military 
aid  can  continue,  that  the  administra- 
tion must  certify  that  El  Salvador  has 
made  good-faith  efforts  both  to  Investi- 
gate the  murders  of  the  six  American 
citizens  killed  in  El  Salvador  last  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  to  bring  to  justice 
those  responsible. 

Despite  an  occasional  report  In  the 
press  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
these  investigations,  it  is  painfully  ob- 
vious that  little  Is  happening.  Those  ar- 
rested In  the  murders  of  the  missionaries 
are  not  known — their  names  and  ad- 
dresses have  not  been  officially  revealed. 

In  fact,  disturbing  reports  have  ap- 
oeared  recently  that  suggest  that  there 
is  evidence  connecting  Individuals  in  of- 


ficial places  above  the  level  of  soldiers 
manning  roculblocks,  with  these  savage 
murders:  and  if  this  evidence  Is  being 
acted  upon,  neither  the  administration 
nor  the  government  of  El  Salvador  has 
seen  fit  to  tell  us  about  it. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  apply 
all  its  available  Infiuence  now  to  see  that 
these  outrageous  murders  are  fully  in- 
vestigated and  justice  is  brought  to  bear. 

Second,  section  707  requires  certifica- 
tion that  the  Salvadoran  Government 
is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  control  gross  violations  of  in- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights; 
and  is  moving  to  achieve  control  over 
each  and  every  part  its  armed  forces,  in 
order  to  stt^  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadorans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  completely 
obvious  that  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador, whatever  efforts  it  might  be  mak- 
ing, is  failing  dismally  to  make  signif- 
icant progress  in  controlling  indiscrimi- 
nate and  gross  violations  of  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights.  The  state- 
ments of  Amnesty  International  are 
ample  testimony  to  this  fact.  Again,  the 
minimum  conditions  of  section  707  are 
not  being  satisfied. 

Section  707  imposes  the  further  con- 
dition that  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment must  make  continued  progress  in 
implementing  essential  economic  and 
political  reforms — reforms  essential  to 
a  strong  and  continued  civilian  cam- 
ponent  In  the  government.  The  admin- 
istration's Increased  military  support  is 
having  the  effect  forecast  mcmths  ago  by 
Ambassador  Robert  White:  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Junta  into  a  right-wing  dic- 
tatorship, controlled  by  the  military  in 
the  service  of  the  most  unrepresentative 
elements  in  Salvadoran  society. 

Again,  there  must  be  strong  United 
States  and  International  pressure  for 
control  of  the  military  by  the  civilians 
in  the  Salvadoran  Government,  for 
meaningful  land  reform  to  give  the  dis- 
possessed and  wretchedly  poor  in  El  Sal- 
vador some  small  chance  for  an  Im- 
proved lot — and  to  make  It  possible  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  rich  and  poor 
in  that  society. 

And  finally,  section  707  requires  that 
the  Salvadoran  Government  must 
demonstrate  its  willingness  to  negotiate 
an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the 
civil  strife  there  with  anv  group  that 
renounces  and  refrains  from  further 
military  or  paramilitary  opposition  ac- 
Uvity. 

I  regret  to  say  that  not  only  is  the  ad- 
ministration not  actively  encouraging 
international  efforts  to  reach  a  negoti- 
ated, mediated  solution  to  the  Salva- 
doran violence  with  an  in  place  truce 
and  no  foreign  military  Intervention — 
efforts  being  undertaken  by  Mexico. 
Venezuela,  the  Socialist  International, 
by  the  Salvadoran  Catholic  Church,  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  by  other  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States,  But  it  appears  to  be  dis- 
couraging such  efforts.  The  chilly  re- 
sponse by  the  administration  to  the  Au- 
gust 28  Pranco-Mexican  declaration  is 
an  unfortunate  example  of  this  policy. 

Nor  has  the  Salvadoran  Government 
indicated  a  willingness  to  negotiate  such 


a  resolution  of  the  ccmfllct.  The  Congress 
should  judge  the  administration's  fu- 
ture request  for  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador by  evidence  of  a  change  In  this 
mistaken  and  misguided  policy. 

And  I  repeat  the  call  made  by  Bishop 
Rivera  y  Damas.  that  a  dialog  between 
the  contesting  parties  should  be  ini- 
tiated. 

Section  707  requires  that  the  Salva- 
doran Government  be  committed  to  the 
holding  of  free  elections  at  an  early  date. 
The  administration  has  placed  consider- 
able emphasis  on  the  declarations  of 
the  Salvadoran  Government  to  hold 
elections,  and  has  recently  stated  that 
discussions  or  negotiations  on  electoral 
issues  among  opposing  parties  could  play 
a  role  leading  up  to  elections. 

I  agree  that  elections  are  essential 
when  they  can  indeed  be  free  elections 
providing  genuine  choices  for  the  Sal- 
vadoran people. 

But  I  also  believe  that  present  con- 
ditions are  such  that  a  mediated,  negoti- 
ated solution  to  the  basic  conflict,  and 
an  internationally  monitored  cease  fire 
are  required  so  that  competing  parties 
can  campaign  in  freedom  from  fear  of 
abduction  and  murder,  which  has  been 
the  fate  of  opposition  politicians  during 
the  past  months. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  the  Sal- 
vadoran Bar  Association  has  concluded 
that  condtions  are  impossible  for  hold- 
ing elections,  and  has  therefore  decided 
to  decime  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  election  commission  which  has  been 
set  up  to  prepare  for  elections  in  the 
spring  of  1982. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  for 
negotiation  and  for  elections,  section  707 
requires  that  some  consistent  and  co- 
herent attempt  be  made  to  establish  a 
future  In  El  Salvador  with  political 
agreement  and  ballots,  instead  of  mlU- 
tary power  and  buUets. 

The  pe<vle  must  know  that  the  secu- 
rity forces  of  the  Junta  are  not  deter- 
mining who  can  campaign,  who  can 
vote,  who  can  speak,  who  can  hold  ral- 
lies, and  who  will  count  the  votes.  Only  a 
process  that  permits  fuU  participatiMi  by 
the  Junta  and  the  opposition  In  estab- 
lishing the  electoral  rules  and  frame- 
work in  which  such  an  election  wiU  oc- 
cur. And  that  process  requires  an  out- 
side mechsmism  of  mediation  to  permit 
the  parties  "to  negotiate  an  equitable  po- 
litical resolution  of  the  conflitt." 

An  election  without  that  element,  as 
the  experience  with  the  abortive  Internal 
settlement  In  Zimbabwe  shows.  wlU  yidd 
nothing. 

It  wiU  not  halt  the  fighting  and  the 
kiUing  and  It  wiU  not  produce  any  new 
possibiUty  to  end  the  distlntegration  of 
the  fabric  of  society  in  El  Salvador. 

I  fear.  Mr.  President,  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  close  its  eyes  to  the 
reaUUes  of  the  situation  In  El  Salvador 
and  may  attempt  to  certify  that  the 
conditions  imposed  by  section  707  are 
being  met.  If  that  becomes  the  case,  and 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador  continues 
as  it  is  now,  then  fuU  and  open  hearings 
.<:hould  be  held  on  any  such  certifica- 
tion. The  administration  should  know 
that  It  Is  not  form  that  counts,  but  that 
the  substance  of  \JS.  poUcy  Is  at  IsBoe. 
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and  that  It  will  have  to  make  a  con- 
siderably better  case  than  that  contained 
In  Assistant  Secretary  Enders'  recent 
remarks  for  the  certification  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress. 

As  I  have  noted,  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  Senator  Tsongas  and 
I  have  sponsored  (S.  728)  goes  con- 
siderably further  than  the  provisions  of 
section  707.  Our  legislation  requires  a 
suspension  of  all  military  assistance  and 
support  to  El  Salvador  until  the  United 
States  actively  encourages — and  El  Sal- 
vador cooperates  in — international  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  fair  and  pectceful  medi- 
ated solution  to  the  conflict,  to  obtain 
an  in-place  truce  between  the  parties  in- 
volved, to  seek  a  conference  of  these 
parties,  and  to  oppose  the  introduction 
of  any  arms  or  military  personnel  from 
any  foreign  source  into  El  Salvstdor. 

Military  assistance  and  support  would 
be  suspended  until  the  United  States 
vigorously  investigates  reports  of,  and 
prosecutes  any  individual  in  the  United 
States  found  to  be  responsible  for,  the 
financing  of  assassination  squads  or 
other  terrorist  activities  in  El  Salvador. 

Our  bill  would  also  require  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  carry  out  a 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  of 
the  murders  of  the  six  American  citizens. 
and  take  definitive  steps  to  bring  to  Jus- 
tice those  responsible  for  such  murders, 
before  military  aid  could  be  provided. 
The  Salvadoran  Government  would  also 
have  to  investigate  and  seek  the  prosecu- 
tion of  individuals — inside  or  outside  the 
security  forces — responsible  for  acts  of 
murder  and  terrorism. 

Salvadoran  citizens  would  have  to 
continue  to  have  a  substantial  role  in 
the  decisionmaking  and  leadership  of 
their  government,  and  specific  written 
requests  by  El  Salvador  for  any  future 
aid  would  be  required. 

I  believe  that  reliance  on  a  military 
solution  to  the  tragedy  of  El  Salvador 
continues  to  be  a  grave  error  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion should  read  in  section  707  a  clear 
warning  to  reconsider  its  policy  and  to 
pursue  the  avenues  for  peace  urged  by 
many  of  my  colleagues,  by  our  friends 
and  allies,  by  American  religious  leaders, 
and  by  the  church  in  El  Salvador. 

I  believe  that  the  administration 
shouJd  resolve  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  murders  of  American  citizens  in  El 
Salvador,  and  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration should  change  its  policy  toward 
the  feicat  numbers  of  homeless  cast  out 
of  El  Salvador  by  the  violence  there,  and 
to  gr.mt  Salvadoran  refugees  the  same 
status  that  refugees  from  conflicts  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  are 
granted. 

It  is  clear  that  American  arms  and 
American  military  personnel  have  not 
Improved  the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  continues  to  expand  in 
the  area,  now  including  reports  of  green 
berets  in  neighboring  Honduras. 

And  no  one  In  the  administration  has 
faced  the  question:  What  will  the  United 
States  do  if  one  of  these  American  sol- 
diers Is  killed  in  guerrilla  fighting  in  El 
Salvador?  As  the  violence  and  murders 
and  suffering  continue  unabated,  the 
junta  gives  precious  little  evidence  of  re- 


sponding to  the  real  needs  of  the  people. 
Only  a  mediated  and  negotiated  solution 
to  that  civil  strife,  only  more  representa- 
tive government,  only  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  for  all  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador will  bring  to  an  end  the  violence 
and  devastation  in  that  tortured  land. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  finding 
of  Amnesty  International  that  the  Sal- 
vadora.'i  security  forces  have  engaged  in 
a  gross  and  c(Huistent  pattern  of  human 
rights  abuses.  In  view  of  the  requirements 
of  section  502'b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  I  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion has  a  prior  obligation  to  stop  all 
security  assistance  to  the  Goverrunent 
of  El  Salvador  forthwith,  or  immediately 
to  provide  the  Ccmgress  with  its  justifica- 
tion of  extraordinary  circumstances  war- 
ranting, in  Its  opinion,  the  continuation 
of  this  assistance. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  or  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole,  should  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  provide  the  statement  on 
observation  of  human  rights  in  El  Salva- 
dor as  specified  in  section  502b,  para- 
graph <C). 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  cut  that  the  House  version  of  sec- 
tion 707  of  the  Senate  bill  contains  cer- 
tain provisions  which  Impose  more  strin- 
gent conditions  on  the  continuation  of 
militai-y  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

I  hope  that,  in  conference,  the  con- 
ferees will  recognize  the  considerable 
sentiment  in  the  Senate  to  move  beyond 
the  conditions  as  expressed  in  section 
707,  and  accede  to  the  House  version. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

■  Letter  from  Apostolic  Administrator  of  San 

Salvador  | 

Arzobispado.  El  Salvador,  C.A„ 

ApHl  10.  1981. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kknnedt. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Boston.  Mtua. 

E>EAR  Senator  Kxif nsdt  :  Tour  warm  greet- 
ings to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
Harvard  were  most  gratefully  received.  I  am 
likewise  pleased  at  your  sentiments  of  sup- 
port for  tlie  purpose  of  my  visit  which  Is  to 
make  contribution  as  best  I  can  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problems  afflicting  my 
country. 

May  I  be  so  presumptlous  to  ask  that  you 
use  your  position  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  see  that  military  aid  to  my 
country  will  cease  and  that  support  Is  given 
to  a  process  of  dialogue  that  wUl  bring 
about  a  Just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the 
present  conflict  and  violence. 

I  am  especially  heartened  by  your  pledge 
of  assistance  to  do  what  you  can  to  further  a 
political  solution,  end  military  intervention 
and  to  see  that  the  conflict  of  our  country 
be  resolved  In  a  political  way  rather  than 
military. 

In  order  to  achieve  that  it  Is  needed  that 
the  military  sectors  of  El  Salvador  receive 
the  necessary  pressures  so  they  mlRbt  open 
themselves  to  dlaloeue  and  negotiations. 
Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 
Arttjro  Rivera  t  Damas. 

Apostolic  Administrator. 
Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador. 

U.S.  Senate, 
WashinQton.  D.C..  May  5.  1981. 
Most  Reverend  Arturo  Rivera  t  Damas, 
Apostolic  Administrator. 
Archdiocese  of  San  Salvador. 

Dear  Bishop  RrvERA  t  Damas:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  thoughtful  letter  of 
April  10  which  I  have  Just  received. 


I  completely  agree  with  you  that  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  shouJd  cease  and  that  all 
our  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  dialogue  and 
negotiations  leading  to  a  Just  and  peaceful 
solution  to  the  present  tragic  conflict.  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  preai 
for  this  policy  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  legislation 
I  have  Introduced  with  Senator  Paul  TMngas 
and  others  to  this  end. 

I  very  much  welcomed  your  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States.  I  pray  for  the  success  of 
your  efforts  to  achieve  peace.  Justice  and 
reconciliation  In  El  Salvador,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  let  me  know  If  there  Is  anything 
further  that  I  can  do  to  help  from  the  United 
States. 

With  my  deep  respect  and  b«8t  personal 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kxnnkot. 

RzsoLtrriON  on  El  Salvador  Adopted  by  the 
UNrrED  Nations  Sub-Commission  on  Pre- 
vention or  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion or  Minorities 

Qusstlon  of  the  violation  of  human  rlghU 
and  fundamental  freedoms.  Including  poli- 
cies of  racial  discrimination  and  segregation 
and  of  apartheid.  In  all  countries,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  colonial  and  other  de- 
pendent countries  and  territories:  Report  of 
the  Sub-Commlsslon  under  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  Resolution  8  (XXIII). 

Draft  resolution  submitted  by:  Mr.  Chowd- 
bury.  Mr.  Elde,  Mr.  Foil,  Mr.  Jolnet.  Mr 
Khalifa,  Mr.  Martinez  Baez,  Mr.  Masud,  Mr. 
Mubanga-Chlpoya,  Mr.  Mudawl,  Mrs.  Odlo 
Benito.  Mrs.  Perdomo  de  Sousa,  Mr.  Tosevskl, 
Mr.  Whltaker,  Mr.  YImer. 

The  Sub-Commlsslon  on  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

Oulded  by  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  In- 
ternational Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  particularly  articles  1  and  25  of  the 
Covenant  which  relate  to  the  right  to  self 
determination,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  particularly  article  3 
which  Is  common  to  those  Conventions, 

Emphasizing  that  suppression  of  the  will 
of  a  people  or  a  group,  and  gross  violations 
of  their  human  rights  are  Incompatible  with 
the  right  to  self-determination. 

Recalling  the  well -respected  principle  that 
peoples  under  suppression  of  any  form,  or 
under  domination,  have  the  right  to  resist 
such  suppre^lon  or  domination,  and  should 
be  supported  by  the  International  commu- 
nity. 

Recalling  that  In  Its  resolution  35192  the 
General  Assembly  expressed  its  deep  con- 
cern at  the  grave  violations  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  in  El  Salvador 
and  requested  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to  examine,  at  Its  thirty-seventh  ses- 
sion, the  situation  of  human  rights  In  that 
country. 

Taking  note  of  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  In  its  resolu- 
tion 32  (XXXViI)  of  11  March  1981  to 
designate  a  special  representative  with  the 
mandate  to  Investigate  the  reports  about 
grace  violations  of  human  rights  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  make  recommendations  as  to  what 
steps  the  Commission  could  take  to  help 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  including  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  rights, 

Deeplv  alarmed  by  information  submitted 
to  the  Sub-Commlsslon  at  the  present  ses- 
sion from  which  it  appears  that  the  situa- 
tion of  human  rights  In  El  Salvador  con- 
tinues to  gravely  deteriorate. 

Convinced  that  only  resoect  for  article  25 
of  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  will  assure  to  the  Salva- 
dorean nation,  though  the  participation  of 
all  political  forces,  the  full  exercise  of  Its 
fundamental  riehts  In  establishing  a  demo- 
cratically elected  Government, 
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Convinced  also,  however,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  conditions  for  holding  truly 
democratic  elections  do  not  exist  in  El  Salva- 
dor, 

Agreeing  with  the  call  addressed  by  the 
Commission  to  all  parties  to  bring  about  a 


States  generally,  that  the  recent  civil  strife 
in  El  Salvador  has  caused  great  human  suf- 
ferings and  disruption  to  the  economy  of 
that  country,  and  that  substantial  external 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  is  necessary  to  help 
alleviate  that  suffering  and  to  promote  eco- 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxu.) 
proposes    an    unprinted    amendment    num- 
bered 415. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


neaceful  settlement  and  to  seek  an  end  to     nomic  recovery  within  a  peaceful  and  demo-     chair  would   advise  the   Senator   from 

r^t.  nf  violence  in  order  to  end  the  loss  of     cratic  process.  d»>-»j_   t-i — -.    *v._*    ti.. ■ »    .. 

r.vA  id  the  sufler?nt  of  the  people  of  El         "(b)   It  is  the  _sen»e  of  the  Congr^  that 


lives  and  the  suffering  of  the  peopl 
Salvador. 

Expressing  the  need  for  all  the  Salvadorean 
political  forces  to  contribute  to  the  initiation 
of  this  peaceful  settlement  and  that  all 
efforts  to  this  end  should  be  welcomed. 

Recalling  meanwhile  that  the  Commission 
referred.  In  Its  resolution  32  (XXXVII)  to 
the  rules  of  international  law,  particularly 
to  article  3  common  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  12  August  1949  concerning  the  law 
of  war,  which  are  applicable  to  armed  con- 
flicts not  of  an  International  character  and 
which  require  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to 
apply  a  minimum  standard  of  protection  of 
human   rights  and  of  human   treatment. 

Convinced  in  this  respect  of  the  necessity 
for  urgent  humanitarian  intercession,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  the 
Protocols  thereto,  especially  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 

1.  Recommends  to  the  Commission  that  It 
continue  to  consider  the  situation  of  human 
rights  violations  in  El  Salvador  as  long  as 
the  necessary  conditions  for  a  Just  solution 
are  not  present: 

2.  Decides  to  request  the  Secretary-General 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
and  its  Special  Representative  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Sub-Commission  con- 


asslstaiice  furnished  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador,  both  economic  and  military, 
should  be  used  to  encourage — 

"(1)  the  realization  of  the  United  States 
policy  objective  of  achieving  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  resolution  to  the  strife  in  El 
Salvador: 

"(2)  full  observance  of  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  in  accordance  with 
sections  116  and  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961: 

"(3)  full  respect  for  all  other  fundamental 
human  rights.  Including  the  right  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  operate  free  labor  unions,  and  the 
right  to  freedom  of  religion: 

"(4)  contlnu?d  progress  in  implementing 
essential  economic  and  political  reforms,  and 
support  for  the  private  sector: 

"(5)  a  complete  and  timely  investigation 
of  the  deaths  of  all  United  States  citizens 
killed   in   El    Salvador   since   October    1979: 

"(6)  an  end  to  extremist  violence  and  the 
eitabllshment  of  a  unified  command  and 
control  of  all  government  security  forces  in 
this  effort: 

"(7)  free,  fair  and  open  elections  at  the 
earliest  date,  the  modalities  of  which  should 
be  negotiated  between  all  groups  which  re- 


cernlng  the  grave  violations  of  human  rights     nounce  and  refrain  from  further  military  or 


and  fundamental  freedoms: 

3.  Takes  note  of  the  co-operation  shown 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  humanitarian  actions  of  which 
contribute  to  lessening  the  grave  suffering 
of  numerous  groups  of  civilian  population 
and  hopes  that  such  action  spreads  to  per- 
sons who  are  In  conflict  on  both  sides. 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  In- 
form the  Sub-Commission  at  its  thirty- 
fourth  session  of  the  action  of  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commission  on  this  mat- 
ter as  well  as  of  any  consideration  which 
may  be  given  to  it  by  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Economic  and  Security  Council  or  the 
Security  Council. 

(Note.— This  resolution  was  approved  9  Sep- 
tember 1981.  Twenty-three  countries  voted  in 
favor  and  one  against  (Argentina).) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  irom  North  Caro- 
lina. 

UP    amendment    no.    414 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  unprinted 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  414  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  69.  line  18,  strike  out  "(a)  Ptmds" 
and  all  that  follows  through  page  62.  line  18 
and  Inssrt  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  707(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  peace- 
ful and  democratic  development  in  Central 
America  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  community  of  American 


paramilitary  opposition  activity  in  pursuit 
of  an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the 
conflict: 

"(8)  Increased  professional  capability  of 
the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  in  order  to 
establish  a  peaceful  and  secure  environment 
in  which  economic  development  and  reform 
and  the  democratic  process  can  be  fully  im- 
plemented, thereby  permitting  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  States  military  train- 
ing and  advisory,  personnel  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

"(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  status 
of  his  efforts  in  Implementing  the  U.S.  policy 
objective  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  res- 
olution to  the  strife  In  El  Salvador  and 
shall  Identify  any  remaining  obstacles  to 
achieving  that  objective." 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  perfecting  amend- 
ment is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

trP  AMENDMENT  NO.  415 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  seems 
to  be  a  parliamentary  day,  and  I  rise 
again  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
perfecting  amendment  to  section  707 
of  the  bill.  The  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  text  of  the  first-degree  amendment 
would  have  on  page  1,  line  17,  before  the 
word  "funds"  Insert  the  words  "in  the 
f  seal  years  1982  and  1983". 

I  send  the  rest  of  the  text  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  cleric 
will  report. 


Rhode  Island  that  the  amendment  is 
drafted  to  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
it  must  \x  directed  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  imder- 
standing,  then,  is  that  the  amendment  u 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  what  way  is  it  not  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendment  is  directed  toward  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  In  order  for  the  amend- 
ment to  be  in  order,  it  must  direct  itself 
to  the  perfpi;tinB  amendment  filed  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  that  case,  would  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  the  Chair  if  I  could  modify 
my  amendment  to  have  it  dependent 
upon  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina?  I  would  move  my  lan- 
guage be  so  modlfied_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  modify  his  amendment  at  any 
time  until  such  time  as  the  Senate  has 
taken  action  on  it.  But  we  must  have  the 
modification  sent  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
attsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonom  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  is  no  time  limitation  on  this,  but, 
for  purposes  of  judging  my  own  time,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 


WHERE 


THE  BUDGET  SITUATION: 
WE  STAND  NOW 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  after 
several  weeks  of  public  discussion  and 
intensive  private  meetings,  the  Nation's 
leaders  are  faced  with  a  most  typical 
situation:  The  Federal  budget  seems 
likely  to  produce  deficits  larger  than  eco- 
nomically healthy  and  politically  accept- 
able. 

This  situation  occurs  annually.  That 
it  occurs  again  this  year  should  surprise 
no  one.  After  all,  relatively  large  deficits 
were  projected  by  President  Reagan  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  when  he 
transmitted  his  budget  message  in 
March.  He  noted  that  in  order  to  achieve 
a  balanced  1984  budget,  we  would  have 
to  cut  about  S30  billion  in  1983  and  $44 
billion  in  1984.  beyond  what  we  had  cut 
through  reconciliation. 

In  short,  total  cuts  in  1983  would 
amount  to  about  $77  billion  and  total 
cuts  needed  in  1984  would  reach  about 
$100  bUlion  below  what  current  policy 
as  of  January  of  this  year  would  produce. 

The  Congress  has  already  been  through 
one  large  budget  cutting  exercise,  an  ex- 
ercise we  all  knew  was  only  the  first  step. 
Wall  Street  knew  months  ago  what  the 
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facts  were.  All  of  us  In  policy  positions 
knew  months  ago  what  we  faced.  The 
present  projected  deflclts  are  no  shock 
and  no  surprise. 

They  are  entirely  part  of  what  the 
President  hais  already  told  us.  And,  more 
pessimistic  economic  projections — as 
speculative  as  any  that  either  the  ad- 
ministration might  use  or  any  other 
group  trying  to  predict  events  30  months 
away — would  yield  theoretically  larger 
deficits.  This,  of  course.  Is  no  surprise, 
either. 

That  the  President  is  now  under  some 
pressure  to  reveal  his  plan  for  continua- 
tion of  budget  cuts  is  also  no  surprise. 
We  need  some  outline  of  where  further 
cuts  might  be  proposed  so  that  we  could 
begin  planning  for  the  budget  process 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  next  year 
and  even  Into  1984.  And,  with  a  Jittery 
Wall  Street  so  sensitive  to  Interest  rate 
movements,  any  plan  that  holds  the 
promise  for  suppressing  future  deficits 
seems  especially  timely  right  now. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  What 
is  new  is  a  surprising  vague  consensus 
that  things  are  goins  wrong,  that  the 
economy  is  getting  worse — and  that  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

I  am  surprised  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  expressing  that  consensus.  If 
that  is  what  it  is.  particularly  Members 
of  my  own  party  in  the  Congress. 

Did  we  think  we  could  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  this  country  In  8 
months?  Had  we  not  been  saying,  liter- 
ally for  years,  that  drastic  measures 
would  be  needed,  that  sustained  and 
long-range  budget  restraint  would  be 
needed  to  bring  down  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  Euid  move  toward  a  balsmced 
budget?  That  is  what  I  had  been  saying, 
and  what  I  am  still  saving,  as  chairman 
of  this  Senate's  Budget  Committee. 

Here  is  our  current  situation,  as  I  see 
it.  The  Federal  Government's  accounts 
can  be  grosslv  summarized  as  follows: 
Etefense  spending,  entitlement  spend- 
ing, discretionary  appropriated  accounts 
other  than  defense,  and  revenues.  If  you 
want  to  change  the  deficits  projected, 
you  must  take  some  actions  In  these 
areas.  And,  using  these  general  cate- 
gories, we  find  that  Federal  spending  pro- 
jections between  now  and  1984  reveal 
Just  where  our  opportimltles  are  for 
spending  restraint  and/or  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

First,  entitlements,  all  pensions,  APDC, 
medicaid,  and  similar  programs  and 
Interest  on  the  debt,  will  comprise 
about  57  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
by  1984 — the  single  largest  category  of 
spending. 

Second,  defense  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  budget  will  increase  to  about 
29.4  percent  of  outlays  by  1984. 

Third,  discretionary  appropriated  ac- 
counts— all  other  programs  under  the 
Federal  Government— will  make  up  20 
percent  of  spending.  If  none  of  those  $44 
billion  in  additional  cuts  are  made;  or 
will  comprise  about  16.7  percent  of  Fed- 
eral spending  in  1984,  if  we  assume  that 
most  of  that  $4  bUlion  will  come  from 
this  category.  Either  way,  discretionary 
appropriated  accounts  will  decline  as  a 
percentage  of  the  budget. 


Our  National  Government  will  receive 
less  revenue  than  before,  as  we  return  to 
our  people  large  quantities  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  taxed  away  from 
them,  all  of  which  occurs  automatically 
because  of  the  tax  package. 

I  would  think  that  such  a  clear  picture 
would  rapidly  yield  a  consensus  for  ac- 
tion. After  all.  without  any  action,  we 
could  confront  historically  large  deficits, 
perhaps  nearing  $100  billion  by   1984. 

Such  deficit  projections  have  contribu- 
ted to  high  interest  rates,  the  market 
slowdown,  and  the  general  pessimism 
that  has  grasped  part  of  the  marketplace. 
We  all  know  that  even  if  interest  rates 
come  down,  absent  any  action  aimed  at 
the  1983  and  1984  deficits,  those  rates 
wU  surely  rise  again. 

Yet.  in  recent  days,  the  newspapers 
have  carried  the  dismal  story:  We— the 
Members  of  Congress — apparently  think 
we  can  do  nothing.  Or,  at  least,  we  think 
that  doing  nothing  Is  preferable  to  doing 
anything  about  the  four  elements  of  fis- 
cal policy  within  our  control,  or  even 
some  of  them. 
There  has  been  entirely  too  much  polit- 
ical rhetoric.  For  example,  surrounding 
suggested  changes  in  the  way  we  would 
like  to  handle  entitlements  over  the  next 
few  years.  What  this  Senator  would  ask 
of  those  who  receive  Federal  pensions  is 
this:  Would  you  refuse  to  take  a  20- 
percent,  instead  of  a  30-percent,  In- 
crease over  the  next  3  years,  if  it  would 
make  the  social  security  system  solvent 
for  all  time,  and  remove  the  fear  we  have 
engendered  In  our  elderly  people? 

Or  are  you  telling  us  that  you  are  not 
willing  to  put  off  a  pay  raise  for  your- 
selves for  6  months,  or  a  year,  while  your 
country  works  its  way  out  of  economic 
crisis? 

I  do  not  believe  the  question  has  been 
put  to  Federal  pensioners  In  that  way. 
Instead,  the  people  are  asked  if  they  want 
to  cut  social  security,  a  question  aptly 
designed  to  create  panic  among  our  old 
people.  That  causes  obvious  political 
problems,  problems  many  of  us  cannot 
seem  to  face. 

Others  are  saying  that  attempting  to 
cut  appropriations  by  large  amounts  be- 
yond the  cuts  we  have  already  Imposed  is 
politically  impossible.  Still  others  say 
that  any  cuts  in  national  defense  larger 
than  those  recently  proposed  bv  the  Pres- 
ident would  endanger  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  send  the  wrong  signal  to  both 
our  allies  and  our  adversaries. 

And,  where  revenues  are  concerned.  I 
see  no  consensus  to  raise  revenues  by 
delays  or  deferrals  of  the  recently  en- 
acted tax  cuts  or  by  elimination  of  spe- 
cial tax  treatment,  and  I  see  no  move 
to  address  the  myriad  possible  user  and 
excise  taxes  that  are  on  the  books. 

And.  yet,  we  still  turn  to  the  President 
for  action.  I  must  ask:  What  action  can 
he  propose  that  we  will  accept? 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  been 
saying  to  the  President  and  the  people  is 
that  maybe  all  our  problems  will  go 
away. 

Perhaps  we  will  survive  the  interest 
rates  we  see  now  and  the  downturn  in 
the  economy  that  seems  to  be  taking 


place.  Maybe  it  will  work  out  without  our 
help. 

Perhaps  we  will  not  have  to  bite  any 
more  bullets.  Perhaps  problems  in  social 
security  Insolvency  will  miraculously  dis- 
appear without  our  intervention.  Per- 
haps Indexed  programs  will  decrease  in- 
stead of  increase.  Perhaps  events  will 
solve  our  problems  for  us. 

My  experience  tells  me  that  none  of 
this  will  happen  and  that  we  are  like 
railroad  engineers  watching  two  trains 
headed  for  a  collision,  hesitating  as  we 
reach  for  the  switch  because  we  hope 
someone  else  will  intervene. 

My  view  is  that  we  have  to  Intervene. 
The  President  cannot  do  It  alone.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  will  soon  be  before  us. 
My  committee  will  have  to  face  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  problems  so  many 
seem  unable  to  face  this  week.  Because 
the  Budget  Act  orders  it.  and  because  it 
is  good  policy  to  do  so.  we  will  prepare 
a  second  budget  resolution. 

Many  of  those  solutions  that  we  seem 
to  reject  out  of  hand  this  week  may  very 
well  be  among  those  solutions  that  my 
committee  will  recommend  to  our  col- 
leagues. 

We  will  not  do  so  with  any  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  not  with  any  illusions 
that  we  will  prevail  if  others  disagree 
with  our  prescriptions.  But.  we  will  do 
so  because  good  public  policy  and  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  dictate  that  we  do 
so. 

We  will  recommend  some  changes  In 
the  entitlement  programs  and  their  In- 
creasing cost.  I  believe  that  we  ctin  run. 
but  we  cannot  h'de  from  entitlements 
and  other  problems  I  have  discussed. 
They  are  too  large  a  part  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  they  are  growing  too  fast. 

When  the  President  presents  his 
spending  reduction  goals  tomorrow 
nitrht.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  him 
achieve  those  goals  in  this  Congress,  and 
the  next.  I  believe  that  that  is  my  Job  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  Senator  concerned. 

I  know  I  can  count  on  the  members  of 
the  committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
to  carefully  and  objectively  consider  the 
President's  proposals,  to  develop  pro- 
posals of  their  own.  and  to  work  to  give 
you  a  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion that  truly  faces  and  addresses  the 
economic  problems  facing  us  today.  I  do 
not  expect  this  Senate  to  panic  before 
the  need  to  exert  leadership.  We  cannot 
escape  but  we  must  proceed. 

We  must  face  these  problems.  We  were 
elected  to  do  this.  Good  public  policy  and 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  dictate  that  we 
do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  we  should 
have  a  second  budget  resolution.  In  fact, 
it  should  have  been  adopted  by  Septem- 
ber 15.  However,  work  on  it  has  been 
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delayed  by  the  administration's  recent 
change  in  signals. 

Let  us  talk  about  those  changes  in  sig- 
nals so  we  will  understand  the  task  that 
is  ahead  of  us  with  the  second  budget 
resolution,  and  its  relationship  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

On  February  18.  the  President  pre- 
sented his  plan  of  spending  cuts  for 
1982.  At  that  time.  Mr.  President,  he 
said  it  was  a  complete  and  full  revis'on 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget.  That  fully 
revised  budget  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  March  10. 

When  we  had  that  program  submitted, 
we  heard  various  rumors  about  further 
cuts.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Stockman 
testified  before  the  Budget  Committee 
that  there  would  need  to  be  further  cuts 
of  $30  billion  in  1983  and  $44  billion  in 
1984.  But  he  emphasized  In  his  state- 
ment that  those  were  cuts  to  be  proposed 
in  future  years. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee knows,  there  was  a  tentative  list 
of  further  cuts  that  had  been  worked 
out  at  OMB  which  got  characterized  as 
a  doomsday  list. 

I  was  told  at  one  time  that  a  simi- 
lar list  was  presented  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman  by  Mr.  Stockman. 
Upon  hearing  the  list  of  added  cuts, 
Mr.  Stockman  was  told  to  close  the  blEu:k 
notebook  and  leave.  His  list  of  further 
cuts  would  only  make  the  Job  of  passing 
1982  budget  more  difficult. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  said  he  would  refine 
those  cuts  later  this  year  and  submit 
them  next  year. 

That  brings  us  to  tomorrow  night  and 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Budget  Committee.  TTiere  is 
no  nationwide  effort  to  change  the 
Reagan  program  except  by  President 
Reagan  himself.  Tomorrow  night  he  will 
ask  to  change  his  own  program  and  he 
will  ask  for  further  spending  cuts  now 
that  he  told  us  would  come  in  the  future. 

This  Senator,  as  everyone  knows, 
thought  that  we  ought  to  make  the 
budget  reductions  specific  and  not  rely 
on  unspecified  cuts  in  the  future  because 
the  market  would  not  react  to  future- 
year  promises. 

It  is  ironic  that  an  administration  that 
complained  of  gyrating  fiscal  policy  has 
now  changed  its  own  budget.  It  is  the 
distinguished  President  himself  who  is 
changing  the  Reagan  economic  plan  by 
cutting  defense.  He  came  to  Washington 
pledging  to  increase  defense.  We  knew  of 
those  increases.  Now  he  says  we  need 
cuts. 

So,  the  administration  is  making  two 
major  changes  to  its  plan.  These  changes 
are  not  being  made  by  panicky  Senators 
or  others.  They  are  being  made  tomor- 
row evening  by  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  get  right  to  the 
core  of  the  problem.  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield,  because  other  Senators  want  to 
talk.  Suppose  President  Domenici  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Now.  Hollings.  I  want 
you  to  write  me  a  talk  on  soending  cuts; 
I  have  to  go  on  national  TV  tomorrow. 
We  have  to  outline  our  plan  and  you 
have  to  make  the  talk  realistic,  plausible. 


appealing — you  know,  I  am  a  great  com- 
municator, and  you  have  to  write  me  a 
very  persuasive  talk  on  how  to  cut 
spending." 

I  would  say.  "Mr.  President,  you  have 
certain  things  that  you  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  cut  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  You  have  $48  billion 
in  the  medicare  account.  You  have  some 
$20  billion  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. That  is  almost  $70  billion.  You  have 
$20  billion.  President  Domenici,  in  retire- 
ment pensions  for  Senators  and  civil 
service  workers.  Then  you  have  $15  bil- 
lion for  the  veterans." 

Instead  of  decreasing  that,  they  in- 
creased it  yesterday  afternoon  In  the 
House. 

So  I  would  say,  "Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  touch  that  *100  billion.  You  can- 
not touch  $116  billion  in  Interest  pay- 
ments. That  is  over  $200  billion.  You 
cannot  touch  the  $200  billion  in  defense; 
you  have  already  cut  that  enough.  And 
you  have  the  social  safety  net.  so  you 
cannot  cut  social  security.  So  that  is  $560 
billion  out  of  a  $720  billion  budget." 

So  I  would  say.  "President  Domenici. 
you  should  not  talk  about  a  10-percent 
cut  across  the  board.  That  is  not  an  ap- 
realing.  oersuasive.  great  communicator 
speech.  Don't  make  the  talk." 

Iliat  Is  what  I  would  have  to  counsel 
him;  "Don't  talk  about  large  across-the- 
board  slashes  In  spending  because  this 
thine  is  too  serious.  Such  statements  lack 
credibUlty. 

'"Hie  high  Interest  rates  are  causing 
problems  for  Republicans,  Democrats, 
small  business,  farmers,  everybody.  To 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  financial 
markets  In  your  plan,  you  have  to  go 
back.  President  Domeni';!.  to  your  rev- 
enue picture.  The  tax  cut  was  where  you 
really  made  your  mistake. 

"You  went  farther  than  you  ever  ex- 
pected to  go." 

I  am  confident  that  3  years  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
never  expected  Kemp-Roth  to  pass.  "ITiey 
expected  the  Democrats  to  have  Con- 
gress. They  expected  the  Democrats  to 
have  the  White  House  and  it  was  going 
to  be  the  Democrats'  deficit.  That  did 
not  bother  them,  because  that  was  their 
plan  for  cutting  back  the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  now  they  are  in  and  play- 
ing the  game  for  keeps.  And  we  have 
the  high  interest  rates  to  prove  it.  I 
would  plead  with  the  President  to  give 
his  existing  cuts  time  to  work.  It  is  not 
even  October  I.  That  is  what  they  are 
telling  us  on  taxes. 

The  President  must  go  to  the  revenue 
side  of  the  budget.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  would  be  unseemly.  I  went  to 
one  little  conference  this  morning.  They 
said.  "Senator,  don't  you  think  it  is  a 
little  unseemly  to  ask  the  President  to 
go  back  on  tax  cuts  now.  Just  a  month 
after  they  were  passed?" 

I  said  "You  don't  understand  the  econ- 
omy and  the  high  interest  rates.  Last 
year.  President  Carter  made  his  budget 
speech  and  called  it  austere.  Within  4 
weeks,  we  asked  him  to  go  back — the 
Democratic  leadership  asking  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  "Go  back.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, take  your  entire  austere  budget 
talk  and  resubmit  It." 


All  we  are  asking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  is  not  to  belabor  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  land  for 
the  impossible.  I  can  think  up  a  few  more 
cuts.  Senator  Domenici  can  think  up  a 
few  more  cuts.  Presidmt  Reagan  can 
think  up  a  few  more  cuts.  But  they  need 
$100  billion  by  1984  to  get  us  into  the 
black. 

That  Is  what  is  bothering  the  market. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  the  administration 
to  listen — not  to  me — to  the  business 
community.  The  corporate  leaders,  the 
investors — they  are  telling  him  loud  and 
clear.  ITie  stock  market  has  dropped  100 
points  and  the  bottom  has  nearly  fallen 
out  of  the  bond  market. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  come  and  get 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
on  this  budget,  to  bolster  the  troojw  for 
more  spending  cuts.  That  Is  not  the 
problem— the  problem  is  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  it.  I  know  It, 
everybody  on  Wall  Street  knows  it.  But 
they  will  not  write  It. 

Arthur  Bums  says,  "No,  I  am  not  for 
the  tax  cut."  Where  did  you  ever  see 
that  In  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Presldwit? 
Go  loc*  In  the  record  of  the  Budget  Cam- 
mlttee.  Herbert  Stein  said  so.  I  quoted 
them  in  an  article  I  wrote  for  the  Wash- 
instori  Post. 

Thev  said  It  was  not  going  to  work. 
Now  it  has  begun  to  work  and  we  can  see 
the  damage  around  us.  We  have  not  done 
anything  as  Democrats,  to  change  the 
Reagan  program.  It  is  the  President  who 
will  be  changing  his  own  program  to- 
morrow night.  He  said  those  future  cuts 
were  to  be  in  future  years.  We  cannot 
cut  programs  in  1983  or  1984  for  which 
there  are  no  appropriations.  Right  now 
we  can  only  make  future  cuts  In  social 
security  and  other  entitlements  which 
the  President  said  were  a  safety  net  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  touched. 

So.  Mr.  President,  do  not  keep  giving 
the  people  a  good  Hollywood  show.  Give 
them  the  truth  now  and  tell  them  what  Is 
going  on  in  this  land:  Kemp-Roth  is  a 
time  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 


INTERNATIONAL      SECURITY      AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 

ACT   OP    1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

UP  AMEMDMEMT   KO.    4 IS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  earlier  bv  Senator  Helms 
to  section  707  of  the  bill.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
416. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  Helms  UP-414,  strike  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  all  that  follows  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"(b)  (1)  In  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  funds 
may  be  obligated  for  assistance  for  El  Sal- 
vador under  chapters  2  or  5  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  letters  of  offer 
may  be  Issued  and  credits  and  guarantees 
may  be  extended  for  El  Salvador  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  El  Salvawlor  to  carry  out  functions  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  only  If  overy  120 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  certification  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c). 

"(b)  If  the  President  does  not  make  such  a 
certification,  then  the  President  shall  imme- 
diately— 

"  (1 )  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and  5 
of  part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of 
credits  and  guarantees  for  El  Salvador  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

"(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  of  defense  ar- 
ticles, defense  services,  and  design  and  con- 
struction services  to  El  Salvador  which  were 
sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 

"(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from 
El  Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  conduct- 
ing International  military  education  and 
training  activities,  or  performing  manage- 
ment functions  under  section  51S  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  In  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1982  until  such  time  as  the  President 
makes  a  certification  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c) . 

The  certification  required  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  is  a  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelAttons  of  the  Senate  of 
a  determination  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  to  the  extent  not  precluded  by 
forces  outside  Its  control — 

"  ( 1 )  Is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  control  gross  violations  of  Interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights; 

"(3)  Is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  Its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  Indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces; 

"(3)  Is  making  continued  progress  In  Im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms,  Including  the  land  reform  program; 

"(4)  Is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  negotiate 
an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict with  any  group  which  renounces  and 
refrains  from  further  military  or  paramili- 
tary opposition  activity. 
Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully  and 
completely  the  Justification  for  making  each 
of  the  determinations  required  by  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (4). 

(d)  On  making  the  first  certification  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  also  certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  has  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  made  good  faith  ef- 
forts both  to  Investigate  the  murders  of  the 
six  United  States  citizens  In  El  Salvador  In 
December  1980  and  January  1981  and  to  bring 
to  Justice  those  responsible  for  those  mur- 
ders. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  this  amendment 
does.  Mr.  President,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  previous  amendment  I  offered.  It 
provides  for  certification  three  times  a 
year  and  softens  the  language  of  para- 
graphs 1  and  4  of  the  various  items  that 
are  to  be  certified.  I  hope  this  compro- 
mise will  be  acceptable  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Tliere  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  a  very  complex  situation  facing  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  the  Par- 
liamentarian to  confirm  this,  as  I  try  to 
sort  out  what  has  haT»pened  here,  to  see 
whether  the  sequence  is  as  I  have  jotted 
it  down  as  we  have  gone  along. 

Senator  Lugar  offered  a  first-degree 
amendment  which  was  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  involving  El  Salvador 
and  our  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

Senator  Helms  offered  a  substitute 
amendment  which  constituted  the  Lugar 
amendment  but  deleted  the  words  "land 
reform"  from  the  Lugar  amendment. 

Senator  Pell  offered  a  perfecting 
amendment  which,  in  a  sense,  required 
three  certifications  by  the  President 
each  year  as  to  whether  or  not  the  con- 
ditions enumerated  in  the  amendment 
were  being  met.  If  those  conditions  were 
not  being  met,  then  the  aid  program 
would  be  terminated. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  offered  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  Lugar  amendment.  I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  War- 
ner) .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senator  Pell  offered  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Lugar 
amendment.  That  is  right. 

Then,  Senator  Helms  offered  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  was  again  the  Lugar 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  deleting 
"land  reform." 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senator  Pell  has  now  of- 
fered a  perfecting  amendment  which 
again  brings  us  to  the  point  where  the 
first  vote  of  the  Senate  will  be  on  three 
certifications  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  an  un- 
usual position,  being  a  positive  person, 
to  be  voting  "no"  five  times  in  a  row.  If 
each  of  the  amendments,  or  perfecting 
amendments,  or  whatever,  should  fall. 
I  should  like  to  explain  why  I  do. 

In  a  sense,  our  obiectives  and  goals 
overall  are  similar.  We  want,  in  every 
way  we  can,  to  strengthen  the  people  of 


El  Salvador  and  its  present  government. 
None  of  us  feels  that  an  alternative  gov- 
ernment is  available.  This  is  not  a  per- 
fect government,  by  any  means, 

Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  the  president 
of  the  governing  junta  indicated  force- 
fully to  us  at  coffee  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
room,  that  they  are  going  to  hold 
elections. 

We  recognize  that  they  must  have  free 
elections  so  that  their  country  can  have 
a  government  that  is  installed  by  the 
people  and  that,  truly,  they  would  have 
a  chief  executive  who  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions  and  would  be 
responsible  to  the  people.  They  look  upon 
this  as  absolutely  essential.  And  we  be- 
lieve It  is  a  fact  that  Jos^  Napoleon 
Duarte  is  one  of  the  forces  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  working  toward  this  goal.  We 
support  that  goal,  and  we  support  him — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  question,  then,  simply.  Is  how  best 
to  get  there?  We  have  a  variety  of 
opinions. 

I  believe  it  might  be  well  to  start  with 
the  opinions  rendered  by  Jose  Napele6n 
Duarte.  because  yesterday  he  made  a 
very  moving  statement,  and  his  respon- 
siveness to  our  questions  was  forthright. 

We  saw  him  as  a  man  of  eminent  good- 
will, with  a  strong  desire  to  serve  his 
country  and  his  people  and  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  crisis  that  his  people  and  his 
government  and  country  have  been  sub- 
jected through  the  months  and  years. 

Perhaps  I  can  begin  with  a  letter  that 
was  delivered  to  me  this  afternoon,  a  let- 
ter written  by  Jos6  Napoleon  Duarte, 
president  of  the  junta,  reflecting  on  our 
meeting  yesterday.  He  says  in  this  letter, 
dated  September  23: 

Embajaoa  de  El  Salvador. 
Washington.  DC,  September  23, 1981 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  the  opportunity  you  af- 
forded me  to  discuss  with  you  the  serious 
situation  confronting  El  Salvador  and  my 
commitment  toward  a  peaceful  democratic 
solution. 

My  government  continues:  to  struggle  In 
defense  of  human  rights  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  violence  which  has  beset  us  from  radical 
sectors  of  the  right  and  the  left;  to  continue 
the  process  of  social  and  economic  reforms 
that  will  Improve  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
people;  and  to  achieve  political  stability 
through  free,  Just  and  democratic  elections 
which  will  enable  the  Salvadorean  people  to 
choose  their  own  destiny. 

All  of  our  efforts  and  energy  are  concen- 
trated In  achieving  these  objectives.  The  very 
reason  for  our  presence  in  the  Government  Is 
their  pursuit  and  realization. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  continue  to  work 
to  achieve  the  stated  goals.  I  want  my  coun- 
trymen to  live  In  a  free  demociatic  and  Just 
society.  You  can  be  assured  that  you  can 
rely  on  this  commitment.  I  will  never  aban- 
don my  fight  In  defense  of  these  principles 
and  objectives. 

I  welcome  the  support  and  understanding 
of  friendly  governments,  and  especially  that 
of  the  United  States.  In  favor  of  a  democratic 
and  peaceful  solution  in  our  country.  I  reit- 
erate the  call  that  we  have  made  to  the 
FDR.  as  well  as  all  political  groups  In  El 
Salvador,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  register 
as  a  political  party  and  thus  Incorporate  It- 
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self  Into  the  electoral  process.  Full  participa- 
tion In  the  political  dialogue  and  the  elec- 
tions will  define  the  fundamental  bases  of 
our  country's  future. 

The  ©"jjectlves  which  I  have  cited  are  em- 
bodied In  the  set  of  conditions  included  In 
S.  1198  which  the  Senate  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering. The  rationale  reflected  In  the  condi- 
tions coincides  with  my  own  stated  objectives 
but  the  Government  and  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  would  consider  legislative  condi- 
tions unwarranted.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  recognize  the  conditions  as  an  unaccept- 
a'Jle  imposition  on  a  government  friendly  to 
the  United  States  and  fully  committed  to  ful- 
fill Its  pledge. 

I  would  aporeclate  your  convevlng  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  the  position  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  on  this  important 
Issue. 

Slncerelv. 

Jost  Napole6n  Dttarte. 

President. 
Junta  Revolucionaria  de  Gohiemo. 

Durin?  our  meeting  with  President 
Duarte.  he  talked  about  the  alternatives. 
He  asked  the  guerrillas  in  h!s  country  to 
lay  down  arms.  We  recognize  the  repres- 
sion that  the  extreme  right  and  the  ex- 
treme left  would  offer  in  El  Salvador. 
It  would  be  the  kind  of  "freedom"  that 
Khomeini  has  offered  In  Iran — the  day 
before  yesterday  another  149  people  be- 
fore the  firing  squad,  without  the  right  of 
trial.  The  excesses  that  might  be  wreaked 
upon  the  peoole  of  El  Salvador  would  be 
unbearable.  We  recognize,  also,  the  ef- 
forts toward  moderation  by  the  president 
of  the  junta.  President  Duarte.  The  ex- 
pressions made  to  us.  and  what  he  is 
trying  to  do,  represent  the  best  possible 
hope,  at  this  time,  for  his  people. 

When  President  Duarte  discussed  the 
language  of  our  bill  with  us  in  our  session 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
saw  the  certif  cation  criteria  as  goals  that 
we  share  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  those  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  who  in  good  con- 
science have  prot4»st«l  vigorously  against 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  the 
junta  in  El  Salvador  will  look  at  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  words  expressed  by  Jose 
Napoledn  Duarte — sincere,  because  17 
Members  of  the  Senate,  sitting  with  him, 
could  feel  that  sincerity,  could  feel  his 
commitments  as  he  spoke  about  his  peo- 
ple, about  his  desire  to  serve  them,  and 
about  his  desire  to  move  toward  free 
elections. 

We  on  the  committee  are  not  trying  to 
tell  another  people  what  to  do.  We  are 
simply  saying:  "These  are  gx>als.  Do  you 
share  them  with  us?  Yes."  We  heard  no 
dissent  from  anyone  in  the  room.  Other 
members  of  his  government  were  with 
him.  There  was  not  one  word  of  dissent 
about  those  goals. 

But  President  Duarte  recognized  that 
the  Senate  might  put  conditions  on 
American  assistance.  And  he  said,  "We 
cannot  accept  conditions  established  by 
another  people.  We  have  to  set  our  own." 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  our 
expectations  clear.  If  I  walk  into  a  bank 
and  I  say  to  the  banker,  "I  want  to  bor- 
row your  money,  your  depositors'  money," 
the  bank  has  the  right  to  lay  down  the 
conditions.  If  you  accept  those  condi- 
tions, then  you  accept  the  money,  and 
you  have  the  money.  Otherwise,  you  are 
not  likely  to  get  the  money. 


In  this  case,  the  money  we  are  offering 
is  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  They  have  certain  aspirations 
and  goals  and  there  must  be  some  guide- 
lines by  which  we  judge  when  aid  can  be 
offered.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
own  taxpayers  and  to  our  own  conscience 
to  state  that  there  are  certain  goals  on 
which  we  wor.ld  like  to  see  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
reiterate  what  those  goals  are,  because 
they  have  been  carefully  crafted.  And  I 
give  considerable  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  who  has  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Latin  America,  who  speaks 
fluent  Spanish  and  who  has  an  empathy 
with  everyone  from  Latin  American 
countries.  The  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
and  I  were  green  with  envy  in  Mexico 
when  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  con- 
versed with  people  there  in  their  own 
language. 

These  objectives  and  goals  were  read, 
by  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  and  he  agreed 
with  them  as  goals.  They  are  not 
absolutes :  they  ask  for  a  sense  of  move- 
ment toward  a  goal  or  an  objective.  Wh^t 
we  are  looking  for  is  progress. 

The  language  of  the  first  goal  asked 
for  "concerted  effort  and  significant 
progress."  I  think  I  added  one  word  in 
that  sentence  "signifltant."  We  argued 
about  what  kind  of  progress  and  I  felt 
'significant  progress"  could  be  measured 
in  "controlling  indiscriminate  and  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights." 

We  all  share  that  goal.  There  was  no 
disagreement  with  it  in  that  ro<Mn  yester- 
day. 

The  second  goal  asked  for  movement 
in  achieving  "control  over  all  elements 
of  its  own  armed  forces."  Any  govern- 
ment, worthy  of  its  name,  should  have 
control  over  its  armed  forces. 

The  head  of  the  National  Guard  of  El 
Salvador  was  in  the  room  with  us  yester- 
day. Tliere  was  no  objection  from  him. 

The  third  goal  or  objective  asks  for 
continued  progress  in  implementing  es- 
sential economic  and  political  reforms 
Including  the  land  reform  program. 

This  goal,  including  the  land  reform 
program,  was  a  goal  which  yesterday  we 
heard  the  junta  in  El  Salvador  supports. 
This  is  a  part  of  their  program,  part  of 
the  Drogress  they  want  to  make. 

The  fourth  goal  or  objective  asks  for 
commitment  to  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions at  an  early  date,  a  commitment 
which  unequivocally  Mr.  Duarte  com- 
mitted himself  to  yesterday. 

And  a  fifth  goal  asked  that  the  gov- 
ernment h£is  demonstrated  its  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  an  eauitable  politi- 
cal resolution  of  the  conflict  with  any 
group  which  renounces  and  refrains 
from  further  military  or  paramilitary 
opposition  activity.  Again  this  was  a 
goal  on  which  there  was  no  disagreement 
whatsoever. 

These  five  goals,  plus  continuing  In 
good  faith  efforts  to  investigate  the 
murders  of  the  six  U.S.  citizens  In  El 
Salvador  and  to  bring  to  justice  to  those 
responsible  for  those  murders  were  goals 
that  the  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  felt 


were  noble  and  worthy  goals  that  should 
be  emixidied  in  the  legislation  and  would 
be  guidelines  bv  which  we  could  gage 
the  direction  El  Salvador  is  going  in. 

I  think  most  of  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador would  concur,  these  are  the  very 
actions  that  will  give  them  stability  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Without  such  ex- 
pectation there  would  be  disillusion- 
ment, discouragement,  and  continued 
chaos. 

As  friendly  observers,  we  felt,  as  a 
committee,  it  was  useful  to  offer  to  the 
Senate,  a  statement  of  the  goals  and 
objectives  by  which  we  would  guide  our- 
selves in  evaluating  to  our  continuing 
ability  to  be  supportive  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador. 

We  also  made  our  statement  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  be- 
cause, as  is  well  known,  there  are  very 
strong  protests  and  have  been  very 
strong  protests  In  the  country.  The 
adoption  of  this  language  has  been  re- 
assuring to  many  of  the  people  who 
protested  our  financial  assistance  to  El 
Salvador.  It  has  answered  many  of  the 
questions  that  they  asked. 

A  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
which  has  no  binding  effect,  is  a  guide- 
line, appeared  to  be  too  weak,  at  least, 
to  some  constituents  in  Illinois  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  problem. 
They  wanted  It  stronger  than  that.  The 
fact  that  the  committee  embodied  It  in 
the  statute  that  it  was  recommending 
to  the  Senate  was  very  reassuring  to 
clergymen,  oriests,  nuns,  and  others  with 
whom  I  talked  who  feel  very  deeply  and 
verv  strongly  about  this  issue. 

So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  shall 
have  to  vote,  beginning  at  the  sequence 
at  the  opposite  end,  the  way  they  were 
introduced,  against  the  Lugar  first-de- 
gree amendment,  the  sense-of-the  Sen- 
ate because,  though  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives are  noble  and  worthy.  I  think  they 
must  be  stronger,  they  must  be  embodied 
in  the  statute. 

Second.  I  shall  have  to  vote  against 
Senator  Helbcs'  amendment,  though  we 
have  worked  closely  together  on  com- 
mon objectives  and  goals  in  providing 
stability  and  peace  to  an  area,  but  I  do 
feel  that  land  reform  is  extremely  im- 
portant. It  was  Impwtant,  yesterday, 
when  enunciated  by  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  for  it  offers  hope.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  single  things  that  have  happened  to 
that  country  because  it  has  caused  the 
rug  to  be  pulled  out  from  under  those  on 
the  left  who  promise  everything,  a  mil- 
lennium. It  gives  something  In  hand,  a 
piece  of  soil  to  work  on.  something  they 
can  call  their  own.  l^at  is  what  the 
people  want.  "ITiese  people  perhaps  never 
thought  they  would  see  that  dav  or  a 
government  that  would  provide  that  to 
them. 

On  the  issue,  let  me  read  into  the 
Record  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley, who  is  now  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Military  Assistance.  He  wrote 
this  letter  to  me  dated  May  13.  1981, 
and  he  said  this  in  part: 

In  March,  1980.  the  moderate  government 
of  President  Duarte  Initiated  a  laree-scale 
land  reform  program  which  will  ultimately 
provide  land  to  some  300,000  rural  families. 
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Tb«  admlnUtrmtlon — 


This  is  the  Reagan  administration— 
The  admlnlBtratlon  beUevei  tbkt  tt  wu  In 
good  measure  the  succeuful  Initial  imple- 
mentation of  thU  program  which  thwarted 
the  efforts  of  revolutionary  groups  to  seize 
control  of  the  government  earlier  this  year. 
It  Is  our  view  that  the  continued  success  of 
the  Duarte  program  Is  necessary  If  that  gov- 
ernment Is  to  retain  popular  support  In  Its 
efforts  to  resist  renewed  leftist  threats  to 
Its  political  and  economic  life.  I  strongly 
believe  It  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  our  support  for 
this  nroKram. 

I  am  afraid  the  Interpretation  would 
be.  if  we  voted  to  delete  those  two  words, 
that  we,  In  effect,  would  imply  we  are 
against  land  reform. 

In  a  sense  we  had  land  reform  in  this 
country  years  ago  with  the  Homestead 
Act.  That  act  gave  a  chance,  an  incen- 
tive, to  move  west  and  start  to  work  the 
soil.  It  was  the  program  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  westward  movement  of 
this  country,  a  movement  I  might  say 
regretfully  Is  still  going  on,  depleting  our 
State,  taking  two  congressional  seats 
away  in  1980. 

The  program  down  there  Is  adapted  to 
their  economy.  A  question  was  asked  by 
Senator  Helms  yesterday  about  whether 
this  means  confiscation  without  com- 
pensati<»i.  and  the  answer  was  definitely 
no.  There  is  cmnpensation  provided, 
compensation  based  on  the  tax  valuation 
assessment  put  on  by  the  Individual  who 
owned  the  property. 

And  there  is  no  confiscation  of  busi- 
ness or  commercial  property.  The  re- 
form program  Is  for  agriculture,  to 
bring  Salvadorans  to  a  condition  where 
they  can  feed  themselves  and  provide 
work  for  their  people. 

So  I  have  to  regretfully  vote  against 
the  Helms  substitute  amendment. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  Pell  perfect- 
ing amendment  simply  because  I  do  feel 
that  three  certifications  a  year  imposes 
a  tremendous  degree  of  uncertainty  Into 
the  program. 

I  feel  that  three  times  a  year  Is  too 
much.  How  could  we  possiblv  plan?  We 
plan  on  an  annual  basis.  We  do  It  on 
somethings  at  3  and  5  years,  for  our 
own  revenue  sharing.  Mayors,  city 
councilmen.  county  board  members, 
township  offlcials  pleaded  for  us  to  give 
them  some  continuity  so  they  could  plan 
and  they  wanted  3  years.  This  perfect- 
ing amendment  would  only  offer  4 
months.  4  months  to  plan  ahead,  not 
knowing  whether  the  next  4  months  they 
would  have  a  program  In  being  or  not. 

So  I  felt  three  certifications  are  just 
too  many.  I  would  have  preferred  1-year 
certification.  The  administration  ob- 
viously prefers  no  certification.  They 
would  simply  like  to  report  to  us  fre- 
quently and  periodically.  Their  willing- 
ness to  do  so  was  evidenced  always  In  a 
cooperative  spirit,  but  they  do  not  feel 
we  should  insert  any  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, other  than  the  fact  that  we  are 
on  an  annual  authorization  and  appro- 
priation basis. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  to  vote 
against  the  Helms  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  which  then  relnstitutes 
the  Lugar  amendment,  minus  land  re- 


form, and  the  final  amendment,  the 
Pell  amendment,  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment, because  that  simply  refers  back 
to  the  three  certifications  a  year. 

It  would  be  my  intention,  in  the  event 
that  all  five  do  not  receive  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate,  to  offer  a  new 
amendment  that  would  Incorporate  two 
certifications  a  year  and  a  report  every 
4  months — let  me  correct  that,  every  3 
months — so  that  every  quarter  we  would 
get  either  a  certification  or  a  report. 

I  frankly  can  say  the  administration 
would  feel  that  this  frequency  Is  too 
great.  They  would  prefer  none.  They 
would  accept  one,  but  they  would  oppose 
two.  However,  If  all  five  have  gone  down 
maybe  by  then  we  can  work  something 
out.  For  these  reasons  I  respect,  as  I  said 
to  begin  with,  the  intention,  the  goal, 
the  objectives  of  my  colleagues  which 
cause  us  to  share  in  common  a  desire  to 
help  El  Salvador.  The  question  is  how 
do  we  do  It,  answering  to  our  own 
consciences,  to  our  constituents,  and  to 
ourselves. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated,  I 
would  have  to  oppose  all  five  of  the  next 
votes  and  I  hope  they  will  not  receive  a 
majority  vote,  and  I  would  then  be 
pleased  to  be  Joined,  as  I  imderstand  I 
would  be.  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
in  offering  a  final  amendment  that  would 
be  based  on  two  certifications  a  year  and 
a  quarterly  report  to  the  Senate. 

I  feel.  Mr.  President,  unless  my  distin- 
guished colleague  would  like  the  floor, 
that  we  would  be  ready  for  a  vote.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELM3.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  notice  with  interest  that  my  friend 
from  Illinois  was  lamenting  the  fact  that 
he  was  going  to  have  to  vote  "No"  five 
times  In  a  row.  I  would  remind  him  that 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  In  the  main 
negative,  so  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
voting  "No." 

I  am  going  to  make  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  a  proposi- 
tion that  he  cannot  refuse,  if  I  may  have 
his  attention. 

I  have  In  mind  withdrawing  my 
amendment,  which  would  bring  down  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  my  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  bill,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  on  whatever  basis  the  Senate  de- 
cides. 

I  will  say,  frankly,  my  purpose  here 
this  afternoon  was  in  part  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration time  to  explain  Its  position 
with  respect  to  the  Lugar  amendment 
which  the  administration  supports.  I 
have  carried  out  my  responsibility  to  the 
administration  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  l>efore  I  vote  I  wonder 
If  I  might  ask  the  distinguished  mana- 
gers of  the  bUl  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  lay  aside  all  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments for  about  2  minutes  while  we  clear 
a  noncontroverslal  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  managers  of  the  bill  that 
we  do  that,  but  before  we  do.  Senator 
Helms.  I  wonder  if  I  could  Just  indicate 
that  I  do  feel,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  responsibility  to  support  the 
committee  bill  wherever  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand  that. 


# 
# 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
that  the  Percy  amendment,  if  we  ever 
get  to  It,  and  we  are  close  to  It  now  by 
taking  down  your  amendment,  if  we  get 
to  the  Percy  amendment,  the  Percy 
amndment  would  then  conform  at  least 
In  the  frequency  of  certifications. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  two 
certifications  a  year,  so  we  are  right  back 
to  where  we  would  have  been  if  we  had 
had  the  bill,  except  for  a  confusion 
which  we  did  not.  any  of  us.  detect.  As 
the  bill  was  reported.  It  would  have  re- 
quired innumerable  certifications — as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  correctly  said — every  time  you 
send  a  bullet  or  a  Jeep,  then  you  would 
have  to  write  a  new  certification.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  unintended  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  an  oversight.  Everyone  has 
agreed  to  correct  that  confusion,  so  we 
revert  back  to  the  two  certifications  a 
year  of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  question  is  whether 
there  will  be  no  certification,  two  cer- 
tifications as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  three  certifications  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  four  suggested  by  Senator 
Dodd;  Is  that  essentially  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Senator  Dodd,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  has  accepted  and  supported  the 
Pell  amendment  which  Is  the  EKxld 
amendment  changed  from  four  times  to 
three. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  It  is  zero,  two,  three, 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  pending 
amendments  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
while  we  consider  a  noncontroverslal 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Xre  AMCNVMENT  NO.  4ie 

(Purpose:   To  Insert  provisions  relating  to 
food  for  peace  programs) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
asic  that  it  l>e  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  416. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  52.  between  lines  1  and  2.  Insert 
tho  following: 
TrrLE  VTI— POOD  FOB  PEACE  PROGRAMS 

RIPSAL   or  OBSOLETE   rOREIGN   CUBSENCT 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1984  is  amended — 

(1)  In  section  101,  by  striking  out  "for 
foreign  currencies"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ".  to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars 
under  the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are 
not  possible,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  which  pennlt  conversion 
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to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable 
to  the  sales  agreement": 

(2)  by  amending  section  103(b)  to  read 
Sj  follows: 

■■(b)  except  where  the  President  determines 
that  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  determine  the  amount  of 
foreign  currencies  needed  for  the  uses  specl- 
ned  In  subsections  (a),  (b),  (e),  and  (h)  of 
section  104  and  In  title  III.  and  the  sigree- 
ments  for  credit  sales  shall  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  such  amounts  In  dollars  or  in  for- 
eign currencies  upon  delivery  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities:  and  such  payment  may 
be  considered  as  an  advance  payment  of  the 
earliest  Installments:  ■': 

13)  In  section  (03(d).  by  striking  out 
■■(l)^'  and  by  striking  out  ",  or  (2)  for  the 
purpose  only  of  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I 
of  this  Act.  any  country  or  area  dominated 
by  a  Communist  government"; 

(4)  in  section  103(1).  by  striking  out  ■'ob- 
tain commitments  from  friendly"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "United  States  of 
America,  and  "; 

(6)  In  section  104 — 

(A)  In  the  text  preceding  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "agreements  for  such  sales  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  January  1.  1972,":  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  the  proviso  fol- 
lowing subsection  (k).  by  striking  out  "(ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section),": 

(6)  In  section  106(a)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■'(2)  Payment  by  any  friendly  country  for 
commodities  purchased  for  foreign  curren- 
cies on  credit  terms  and  on  terms  which  per- 
mit conversion  to  dollars  shall  be  upon  terms 
no  less  favorable  to  the  United  States  than 
those  for  development  loans  made  under 
section  122  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961."; 

(7)  by  repealing  section  108:  and 

(8)  by  repealing  section  100(b). 

EMERGENCY  OR  EX'TRAORDINART 
RELIEF  REQXnREMSNTS 

Sec.  702.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5.000.000'^ 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000.000 " 

SELF-HELP  MEASURES  TO  INCREASE 
AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTION 

Sec.  703.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  ",  and  reduc- 
ing illiteracy  among  the  rural  poor"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  oit  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";   and":    and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph  (10) : 

"(11)  carrying  out  prognuns  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  rural  poor.". 

ASSESSMENT    OF    SELF-HELP   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  704.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  mecMures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall 
be  described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent.  In  specific  and  measurable  terms,  and 
(B)  In  a  manner  which  ensures  th*t  the 
needy  people  in  the  recipient  country  will  be 
the  major  beneficiaries  of  the  self-help  meas- 
ures pursuant  to  each  agreement. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  take  appropriate  steps  to  as- 
sure that.  In  each  agreement  entered  into 


under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develc^- 
ment  and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  are 
additional  to  the  measures  which  the  recip- 
ient country  otherwise  is  undertaking  Ir- 
respective of  that  agreement  or  amendment. 

'■(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  economic 
development  and  self-help  provisions  of  each 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  title,  and 
of  each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement, 
are  being  fully  carried  out.^". 

On  page  52,  line  2,  strike  out  '"nTLE 
VU^'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  VUl". 

On  page  62.  line  4.  strike  out  'Sec.  701.  • 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Sec.  801. ■". 

On  page  52,  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  702." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  802". 

On  page  62.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  703." 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  803.". 

On  page  53.  line  2.  strike  out  '•Sec.  704." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  804.". 

On  page  53.  Une  10.  strike  out  "Se;.  705. '■ 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  806.". 

On  page  54.  line  3.  strike  out  "Sec.  706." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  806.". 

On  page  69.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  707." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  807". 

On  page  62.  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  708." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  808". 

On  page  64,  line  8,  strike  out  "Sec.  709." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  809". 

On  page  66.  line  22.  strike  out  "Sec.  710." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  810.". 

On  pape  71.  line  18.  stride  out  "Sec.  711." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  811.". 

On  page  79.  line  6.  strive  out  Sec.  712." 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  812". 

On  page  81.  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  713." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  813.". 

On  oage  82.  line  14.  stride  o"t  "Sec.  714." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  814.". 

On  paee  83.  line  17.  strike  out  "Sec.  715." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  815.". 

On  page  84.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  816". 

On  cage  84.  line  6.  strii^e  out  "section  712" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  812". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  certain  changes  in 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commcmly  refer- 
red to  as  Public  Law  480.  In  brief.  It 
would  delete  certain  obsolete  language 
referring  to  purchases  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies; It  would  raise  from  $5  to  $10 
million  the  annual  limit  on  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  generated  imder  title 
I  to  meet  emergency  nonfood  relief  re- 
quirements: and  It  would  strengthen  the 
requirements  for  self-help  measures  to 
be  undertaken  by  countries  receiving 
title  I  financing. 

These  same  provisions,  with  only  mi- 
nor, technical  changes,  were  just 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1981,  as  a  part  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Pood  Act  of  1981. 1  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  on  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  basically  as  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  to  facilitate  conference  ac- 
tion on  these  provisions. 

In  the  Senate  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram is  wholly  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  In  the  House,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proeram  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  different  committees — 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Traditionally, 
after  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
finished  Its  work  on  the  farm  bill,  the 


Senate  agreed  to  insert  the  Public  Law 
480  provisions  from  that  bill  that  were 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Assistance  bill.  Several  other 
changes  to  the  Public  Law  480  program 
that  are  also  In  the  farm  bill  are  not 
included  in  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing since  they  are  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

This  procedure  then  sets  ths  stage  for 
conferencing  the  different  Public  Law 
480  provisions  at  the  time  when  the  re- 
spective House  committee  is  considering 
legislation  within  its  Jurisdiction.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  conferees 
participate  in  both  conferences. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
procedure  has  been  followed  in  the  past 
and  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  tradition. 
Since  I  have  no  strong  desire  to  break 
with  tradition,  and  since  this  procedure 
is  satisfactory  to  mc  as  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  adopted. 

I  again  remind  Senators  that  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  amendment 
were  Just  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
are  noncontroverslal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  indicate 
on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
that  we  appreciate  very  much  Senator 
Helms  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 
It  would  be  in  accordance  with  past  pro- 
cedures to  adopt  the  amendment,  and  I 
fully  support  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  416)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    414 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
indicates  he  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered, 
and  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation 
at  this  point,  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  having  withdrawn  his 
perfecting  amendment,  taking  with  it  the 
second  Pell  amendment,  we  are  now 
back  to  a  situation  of  my  first-degree 
amendment,  the  substitute  perfecting 
amendment  of  Senator  Helms  of  North 
Carolina,  and  then  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  Senator  Pell  on  top  of 
that,  so  we  have  those  three  now  with 
us  at  this  point. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Let  me  offer  a  short  argu- 
ment, and  there  may  be  other  Senators 
who  are  on  the  floor  to  debate  the  is- 
sue, and  I  would  simply  indicate,  so  they 
will  be  alerted,  that  I  intend  to  offer  a 
motion  to  table  the  Pell  amendment  in 
due  course,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
premature  in  that  if  there  are  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  debate  the  issue 
longer. 

I  want  to  suggest,  however,  before  of- 
fering that  motion.  Mr.  President,  an 
argument  of  this  general  proposition.  We 
are  now  talking  about  my  original 
amendment,  which  was  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  amendment  that  assistance 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  and  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  report  to  the 
Congress  6  months  after  enactment  of 
this  section  concerning  the  status  of  his 
efforts  in  implementing  the  U.S.  policy. 

Now.  the  gist  of  our  amendment  comes 
down  to  whether  we  should  have  a  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution  with  the 
President  offering  a  report  in  6  months 
or  whether  we  should  have  these  certifi- 
cations suggested  by  Senator  Pell  and 
Senator  Dodd  every  3  months. 

I  cite  once  again,  Mr.  President,  our 
dilemma  here.  It  is  not  one  over  goals  or 
objectives,  but  it  is.  in  fact,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  we  started  out  with 
and  that  we  still  have  offers  such  goals 
or  conditions  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
I  cite  No.  (3): 

(3)  Is  making  continued  progress  in  Imple- 
menting essential  ecommlc  and  pollllcal  re- 
forms. Including  the  land  reform  program; 

(4)  Is  committed  to  holding  of  Iree  elec- 
tions at  an  early  date;  and 

(5)  Has  demonstrated  Its  willingness  to 
negotiate  an  equitable  political  resolution 
of  the  conflict  with  any  group  which  re- 
nounces and  refrains  from  further  military 
or  paramilitary  opposition  activity. 

Secretary  Halg,  on  May  11,  pointed  out 
the  dilemma  that  this  presents,  not  to 
President  Duarte.  but  to  President 
Reagan,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact.  Secretary  Halg  pointed 
out  that  El  Salvador's  rightist  terrorists 
or  Marxist  guerrillas  could  disrupt  these 
procedures  and  lead  to  a  finding,  if  we 
are  getting  into  a  certification,  that 
progress  has  not  been  made ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  could  not  be  made  under  those 
conditions. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  if  we  go  the 
certification  route  we  are  turning  over 
our  foreien  policv  to  disruptions  of  the 
right  or  the  left.  That  is  an  unacceptable 
procedure  for  a  great  power  attempting 
to  exercise  a  fore*tm  policy  of  our  own. 

As  Secretary  Halg  pointed  out.  the 
conditional  certification  route — the  Pell- 
Dodd  route — would  encourage  Cubans, 
their  wives,  and  their  surrogates  in  El 
Salvador  to  tailor  their  strateev  so  as  to 
create  precisely  the  conditions  that 
would  make  it  difllcuH.  It  not  Impossible, 
for  the  President  to  make  a  certificat'on. 
Once  again,  we  play  into  their  hands. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
issues  are  reasonablv  clear  in  this  respect. 

I  ask,  as  a  point  of  clarification,  if 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  continue 
the  debate.  Does  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Rhode  Island  wish  to  make 
another  statement? 

Mr.  PELL.  No.  I  just  wish  to  have  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor,  with  the  intention,  as  I  have  stated, 
as  soon  as  I  can  regain  the  floor  again,  to 
offer  a  motion  to  table  the  Pell  amend- 
ment so  that  we  might  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  situation;  the  parUamentary 
situation  being  that  If  the  Pell  amend- 
ment should  be  tabled,  then  we  would 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  Helms  perfect- 
ing substitute  for  the  Lugar  amendment, 
which  changed  but  two  words,  and,  in 
essence,  adopt  the  Lugar-Helms  position 
at  that  point  If  the  Pell  amendment 
would  be  tabled. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  has- 
ten, as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  say  that 
the  substance  of  this  amendment  was 
worked  on  and  crafted  with  great  orig- 
insJity  and  thought  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  The  rest  of  us  in  the  com- 
mittee participated  in  it,  and  we  voted 
13  to  1  for  it.  But  he  should  receive  the 
full  credit. 

UP    AMENDHCNT     NO.    413.    AS    MODIITED 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  modify  my  earlier  amendment  by  sub- 
stituting 180  for  120.  That  means  the 
certification  would  be  once  every  180 
days,  or  twice  a  year,  rather  than  120 
days,  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  request  to 
modify  his  pending  amendment?  It  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  'UP  No.  413) ,  as  mod- 
ified, is  as  follows: 

An    amendment    (UP    No.    411)    by    Mr. 

LUGAB : 

On  page  2,  line  1.  strike  out  thru  the  end 
of  the  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  707(1)  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  assistance  for 
El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part  11 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 .  letters 
of  offer  may  be  Issued  and  credits  and  guar- 
anties may  be  extended  for  El  Salvador  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  El  Salvador  to  carry  out  functions 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or 
the  Arms  Exoort  Control  Act.  only  if  every 
180  days  after  enactment  of  this  act.  the 
President  makes  a  certification  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  If  the  President  does  not  make  such 
a  certification,  then  the  President  shall  im- 
mediately— 

"  ( 1 )  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and 
5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of 
credits  and  guarantees  for  El  Salvador  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

"(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  of  defense  ar- 
ticles, defense  services,  and  design  and  con- 
struction services  to  El  Salvador  which  were 
sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from 
El  Salvador  of  all   members  of   the  Armed 


Forces  performing  defense  services,  conduct- 
ing international  military  education  and 
training  activities,  or  performing  manage- 
ment functions  under  section  515  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1982  until  such  time  as  the  President  makes 
a  csrtlficatlon  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c). 

The  certification  required  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  is  a  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  determination  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  El  Salvador,  to  the  extent  not  pre- 
cluded by  forces  outside  its  control — 

"(1)  is  making  a  concerted  and  cignlf- 
icant  effort  to  control  gross  violations  of  in- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights; 

"(2)  is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces; 

"(3)  is  making  continued  progress  in  im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms,  including  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram; 

"(4)  is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the 
confilct  with  any  group  which  renounces 
and  refrains  from  further  military  or  para- 
military opposition  activity.  Each  such  cer- 
tification shall  discuss  fully  and  completely 
the  Justification  for  making  each  of  the  de- 
terminations required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4). 

(d)  On  making  the  first  certification  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  also  certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  that  he  has  determined  that  the 
Oovernment  of  El  Salvador  has  made  good 
faith  efforts  both  to  investigate  the  murders 
of  the  six  United  States  citizens  in  El  Sal- 
vador in  December  1980  and  January  1981 
and  to  bring  to  justice  those  responsible 
for  those  murders. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wonders 
will  never  cease.  We  are  now  at  a  stage 
where  we  can  vote  on  something.  Instead 
of  flve  negatives  In  a  row,  the  chairman 
will  be  able  to  vote  yea. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid 
the  Senator  is  Incorrect.  The  flrst  vote 
may  be  nay.  because  It  will  be  a  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Well,  then,  we  wUl  vote 
nay  in  order  to  vote  yea. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleagues 
again.  In  the  spirit  of  colleglality  and 
bipartisanship,  we  are  at  a  point  of  certi- 
fication every  G  months  and  the  goals 
and  objectives  expressed  bv  the  com- 
mittee. We  are  going  to  move  toward 
poals  and  objectives  that  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  concurred  with  and  that  there 
was  no  dissent  from  members  of  his 
government  who  met  with  us  yesterday. 
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Now.  I  think  we  have  a  chance  to  indi- 
cate that  we  do  wish  to  move  forward. 
But  we  would  like  a  certlflcation  from 
the  President  every  6  months  that  says 
that  there  is  progress  toward  the  goals 
which  we  share  in  common  with  many  in 
El  Salvador — goals  we  believe  will  help 
provide  stability  in  that  country,  stability 
for  its  Interim  government,  that  Is.  move 
them  toward  the  free  elections  to  which 
Ihey  are  now  committed. 

The  certification  would  be  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador: 

(1)  Is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  control  groes  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights; 

(2)  Is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  Indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces; 

(3)  Is  making  continued  progress  In  Im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms.  Including  the  land  reform  program; 

(4)  Is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the 
conflict  with  any  group  which  renounces  and 
refrains  from  further  military  or  paramili- 
tary opposition  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  vote  this 
amendment  up  or  dovm  now.  It  is  as 
close  to  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
visions as  we  could  get  after  several  hours 
of  discussion. 

Again,  I  express  deep  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  who  have  worked  with  us 
in  a  common  purpose.  I  do  hope  that  we 
can  vote  and  the  Senate  will  vote  favor- 
ably to  sustain  the  committee  In  this  re- 
gard, because  I  think  that  these  are  goals 
that  express  our  desire  to  help  that  gov- 
ernment to  become  a  viable,  strong  gov- 
ernment that  can  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
They  are  also  a  message  to  citizens  in 
this  coimtry  who  feel  we  should  not  be 
offering  any  military  or  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  government,  but  who  feel 
much  better  that  there  are  certain  goals 
and  objectives  laid  down  in  statute  that 
will  be  certlfled  to  by  the  President  that 
progress  is  being  made  each  step  of  the 
way. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ccmnecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  this  modification. 
I  do  so  with  reluctance. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  knows.  I 
have  a  different  view  as  to  how  often  the 
certification  process  ought  to  occur.  It 
Is  not  that  I  like  certification,  the  proc- 
ess itself.  I  am  reluctant  to  have  any 
administration  saddled  with  that  kind 
of  a  process.  But  I  think  the  determina- 
tion ought  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  and  while  the  burden  ought  to 
rest  on  those  who  wotild  like  to  impose 
a  certification  process,  there  are  circum- 
stances and  events  which  occur  which 
warrant.  I  think,  that  kind  of  a  process. 

It  ought  not  to  be  one  that  we  engage 
In  every  comer  of  the  world.  But  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  El  Sal- 
vador, the  certification,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  over  the  last  year  and  a  half 
we  have  seen  some  15.000  Innocent 
human    being    butchered    and    slaugh- 


tered In  a  nation  of  5  million  people,  the 
fact  that  we  see  such  turmoil  in  that 
country  which  threatens  not  only  El  Sal- 
vador but  the  entire  Central  American 
region,  the  fact  that  we  have  seen,  with- 
out any  real  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
excesses  by  national  guard  forces  in  that 
country,  elements  who  would  like  to  de- 
stroy the  reform  process.  Incredible  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  I  think,  in  these 
circumstances,  certification  is  warranted 
and  that  at  least  for  a  couple  of  years 
we  ought  to  require  a  certification  proc- 
ess before  we  say  we  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue In  an  unconditional  way  the  mili- 
tary assistance. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  we  have 
that  certification  process  occur  a  bit 
more  often  to  guarantee,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  and  I  think  in  the  minds  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
that  we  would  insist  that  those  basic 
goals  be  achieved  or  met.  But  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  this  modification.  I  would 
hope  that  those  on  the  other  side  who 
have  felt  uneasy  about  a  certification 
process  would  agree  that  the  circum- 
stances in  this  particular  nation  war- 
rant it  and  that  requiring  it  twice  a 
year  for  the  next  couple  of  years  is  not 
going  to  place  an  undue  burden  or  re- 
striction on  this  administration  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  may  very  well  guarantee  the 
success  of  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and  the 
moderate  junta  that  is  in  power  at  this 
moment. 

I  will  reluctantly  support  the  modifica- 
tion as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ates- from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, the  distinguished  Senator  frxMn 
Illinois,  the  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  has  pointed  out  the 
strength  of  the  Pell  modified  amendment, 
which  has  two  certifications.  Indicating 
that  we  are  back  to  where  we  were  with 
the  committee  bill.  If  I  had  been  in  favor 
of  the  committee  bill.  I  would  not  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  begin  with  to 
get  away  from  certification.  That  is  the 
issue.  It  is  not  whether  we  have  four, 
three,  or  two  a  year.  Goodness  knows, 
two  is  better  than  four.  We  have  made 
progress  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 
But  two  is  too  many.  It  frustrates  our 
foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  the  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut,  that 
there  are  unusual  circumstances  in  El 
Salvador,  is  all  too  true.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  so  unusual  that  the  guer- 
rUlas  of  the  left  and  the  people  of  the 
right  have  grown  so  frustrated  In  the 
furtherance  of  these  goals  as  to  make 
certlflcation  impossible  by  any  objective 
person. 

As  Secretary  Halg  pointed  out,  to  of- 
fer a  blueprint  to  the  opposition  of  left 
and  right,  to  make  it  absolutely  certain 
that  Congress  v.ould  have  to  advise  the 
President  to  get  out  of  El  Salvador  al- 
together, would  be  impossible  for  Presi- 
dent Duarte  to  achieve  those  goals  un- 
der certain  circumstances  and  pressures 
over  which  he  would  not  have  any  power 
and  we  would  not,  if  we  were  out. 

The  point  of  this  debate  is  to  say  that 


there  Is  a  difference  between  certification 
whether  it  be  two.  three,  or  four  times  a 
year,  and  a  sense-of-the-Congress  reso- 
lution with,  as  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
my  amendment,  within  6  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
status  of  its  efforts. 

We  should  follow  up  and  should  know, 
and  in  the  event  El  Salvador  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  promising  situation  I 
trust  my  colleagues  will  not  vote  aid  for 
that  country. 

That  is  the  issue.  Mr.  President.  Re- 
luctantly but,  nevertheless,  in  an  attempt 
to  move  this  onto  a  constructive  situa- 
tion, unless  there  is  further  debate.  I  am 
about  to  propose  a  motion  to  table  the 
Pell  amendment.  I  search  to  see  if  any  of 
my  colleagues  wish  to  continue  the  de- 
bate prior  to  my  making  that  motion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  to  yield  for  just  a  comment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  comment 

Mr.  PERCY.  Fully  taking  into  account 
what  has  been  said.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  admin- 
istration a  modification  was  made  in  the 
language  just  preceding  the  goals  or  ob- 
jectives. I  will  read  it: 

The  certification  required  by  subsectioiu 
(a)  and  (b)  is  a  certlflcation  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  a 
determination  that  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  to  the  extent  not  precluded  by 
forces  outside  Its  control.  .  .  . 

And  the  the  four  goals  and  objectives — 
which  are  not  absolute.  No  one  has  to 
certify  they  have  been  achieved,  but  that 
progress  ts  being  made  toward  than  to 
the  extent  they  can,  not  precluded  by 
forces  outside  their  control. 

That  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  modi- 
fication of  this  language  which  made  it 
much  more  practical  to  achieve  and 
easier  for  the  administration  to  certify. 

Once  again,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  vote  on  this  issue  up  or  down,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Senator  to  move  to  table  it  if  he  so  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  appreciate  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question?  I  will  be  glad  to  pose  this 
question  both  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Suppose  the  extremists  forces  in  El 
Salvador,  either  on  the  left  or  the  right, 
decide  that  the  best  way  for  them  to  cut 
off  American  aid  is  to  so  disrupt  the 
process  that  the  Government  cannot 
make  progress  toward  these  goals?  In 
other  words,  suppose  they  intensify  ter- 
rorism? Suppose  every  time  they  get 
ready  to  make  any  progress  toward  an 
election  there  is  a  disruptive  kind  of 
violent  action  by  either  the  right  or  the 
left?  Suppose  that  occurs.  What.  then,  is 
the  President's  duty  under  the  Dodd 
amendment  if  it  becomes  law? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  that  is 
exactly  what  the  administration  had  in 
mind  when  they  suggested  that  we  add 
the  words  "to  the  extent  not  precluded 
by  forces  outside  its  control." 
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Obviously,  forces  that  are  in  opposi- 
tion either  from  the  right  or  the  left  to 
the  government,  that  use  force  and  vio- 
lence, are  disruptive  and  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  govenunent  carrying  out  its 
goals.  That  would  reinforce  our  desire  to 
continue  economic  assistance.  There 
would  be  no  preclusion  whatsoever  be- 
cause of  that. 

There  is  no  incentive  whatsoever.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  disincentive  because  that 
would  strengthen  our  resolve  to  help  the 
government  even  more. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  May  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia?  The  question,  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  that  easily  tm- 
swered  because  I  suspect  the  definition 
of  that  term  "force  beyond  control."  It 
is  a  difficult  one,  given  the  circumscances 
in  El  Salvador. 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  imposing  so 
many  conditions  and  definitions  is  a 
genuine  temptation  to  those  who  would 
argue  that  the  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador 
ought  to  be  to  leave  El  Salvador  alto- 
gether. I  would  presume  that,  clearly, 
the  Goveminent  of  El  Salvador  might 
argue  that  the  frustrating  circumstances 
were  beyond  its  control,  but  it  does  not 
escape  our  attention  that  others  might 
very  well  argue  the  opposite,  that  those 
circumstances  were  fully  within  the 
control  of  that  government. 

Precisely  who  is  to  be  the  jury  in  that 
situation  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  clear  by 
not  following  that  course  of  conditi(His 
we  obviate  the  entire  problem. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
further  answer? 

As  the  author  of  the  language  under 
consideration,  let  me  tell  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  what  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thor was  with  this  language. 

If  the  leftist  insurgents  or  rightwing 
terrorists  try  to  disrupt  the  activities  in 
El  Salvador,  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
government  of  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
should  not  be  able  to  respond  to  it.  I 
choose  as  the  verbs  in  the  condition  "is 
making  concerted  effort,"  "is  making 
continued  progress,"  "is  committed  to 
holding  free  elections,"  "has  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  negotiate." 

That  does  not  require  that  they  abso- 
lutely respond  in  a  pristine  fashion  to 
every  set  of  circumstances  that  come  up. 
It  is  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  say, 
"This  is  the  direction  we  want  to  be 
heading." 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  want 
to  disrupt  government  activities  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  I  do  not  intend,  nor 
did  I  intend,  that  we  hamstring  or  hob- 
ble Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  or  his  govern- 
ment from  dealing  with  people  trying  to 
disrupt  the  government  in  his  country. 
At  the  time  the  committee  was  consider- 
ing this  I  made  that  point,  and  I  make 
it  again  today.  That  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  goals  or  conditions  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  would  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  interpret  it  if  the 
President  were  to  state  in  his  certifica- 
tion that  the  Government  in  El  Salvador 
has  not  moved  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  the  armed  forces  and  gave 
as  the  reason  therefor  that  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  was  necessary  when  there 
were  stringent  attacks  going  on  from  the 
left  so  that  a  move  against  both  the  right 


and  the  left  at  the  same  time  would  be 
impossible? 

Suppose  the  President  said  that  in  his 
co.ttQcation.  Would  that  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  amendment  to  section 
2,  where  it  says : 

Is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  Its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  Indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces. 

Everybody  looks  at  that  as  a  goal.  But 
if  the  government  is  perceived  as  a«ainst 
the  left  and  right  at  the  same  time,  it 
could  move  against  both  those  forces  at 
the  same  time  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  certification. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  think  they  could. 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  say  they  have 
to  move  in  one  directicm  for  control.  I 
meant  more  control  over  indiscriminate 
acts  of  violence  that  are  not  being  di- 
rected by  the  central  government,  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte,  or  the  generals  in  the 
army,  or  other  activities.  That  is  the 
problem  that  has  existed  with  some  of 
the  national  guard  forces.  They  have 
been  acting  unilaterally,  on  their  own, 
going  around  and  conducting  their  own 
kind  of  private  warfare.  That  control  is 
control  of  their  activities.  If  the  Govern- 
ment decides  they  have  a  major  threat 
from  the  right  and  want  to  respond  to 
that  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  being 
attacked,  as  they  are,  by  the  left — taking 
on  both  those  fronts  at  once  does  not 
meet  what  I  would  describe  as  a  lack  of 
control  because  of  the  dual  front  the 
government  would  be  facing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  my  own  very 
considerable  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member,  I  shall  not  move  to  table 
but  will,  in  fact,  be  pleased  to  vote  on 
an  up-or-down  basis.  I  hope  that  spe- 
cifically, in  the  event  the  Pell  amend- 
ment should  fail,  there  will  be  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  to  vote  reason- 
ably prMnptly  then  on  what  is  the  Helms 
substitute  to  the  Lugar  amendment, 
which  I  think  then  would  terminate  our 
debate,  one  way  or  another,  at  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Issue  before  us  here  today  is  not 
the  desire  and  need  to  end  the  violence 
in  El  Salvador;  the  issue  is  not  whether 
we  support  the  efforts  and  goals  of  the 
Duarte  government.  Rather,  the  issue  we 
confront  is  the  best  way  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  help  achieve  these 
worthwhile  and  necessary  goals. 

This  modified  requirement  for  a  twice- 
a-year  Presidential  certification  is  a 
modest  and  moderate  requirement.  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  President's 
responsibility,  but  rather  fulfills  the 
Congress  obligation.  This  moderate  pro- 
posal would  require  that  the  American 
President  certify  that  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  is  fulfilling  and  meeting 
five  specific  conditions  relating  to  hu- 
man rights  in  El  Salvador,  control  by 
the  government  over  the  armed  forces, 
political  and  economic  reforms,  free  elec- 


tions in  El  Salvador,  and  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  present  conflicts. 

This  proposal  is  the  result  of  the 
strongly  bipartisan  consensus  that 
emerged  from  the  committee.  This  bi- 
partisan position  reached  in  the  commit- 
tee should  enable  President  Duarte  to 
achieve  the  necessary  reforms  to  bring 
peace  to  his  troubled  country. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  our  Presi- 
dent to  certify  that  these  conditions  are 
being  fulfilled  as  a  requisite  for  the  con- 
tiuation  of  aid. 

Such  an  approach  is  the  best  way  to 
promote  stability  and  democracy  in  El 
Salvador,  and  for  this  reason  I  support 
the  committee's  amendment.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  assure  him  that,  although  the 
chairman  has  agreed  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy could  come  over  immediately  with 
three  noncontroversial  amendments,  we 
shall  move  with  great  dispatch,  subject 
to  time  limitations  this  evening,  to  see, 
if  this  measure  Is  defeated,  whether  we 
could  have  a  vote  and  resolve  the  El 
Salvador  issue.  I  am  certain  we  shall 
have  the  full  support  of  the  minority  in 
that  regard. 

I  appreciate  again  the  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickek) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
suN\cA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  277  Leg.  J 

YEAS— 54 

."Vndrews 

E^on 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Oleiui 

Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Oorton 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Grassley 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Burdlclt 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Canmon 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Johnston 

SArbanes 

Chiles 

Kaaeebaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kramedy 

Specter 

DAmato 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DeOanclni 

Levin 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Etodd 

Melcher 

WUUams 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 42 

Zorinsky 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Byrd, 

Hefim 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

HoUlngs 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Dan  forth 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

wallop 

East 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Oarn 

McClure 

Ooldwater 

NlcUea 

Blden 
inouye 

So  Mr.  Pell's  amendment  (UP  No. 
413  >,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  Senators,  let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  order  now.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  try  to  restore  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate so  I  csui  make  an  inquiry  smd  an 
announcement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senate  will  be  in  order  the  majority 
leader  has  the  floor  and  wishes  to  make 
an  announcement. 

ORDES    OF    PROCEDTTKC 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
earlier  told  a  number  of  Senators  that 
there  would  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight  find  Indeed  there  will  not.  There 
are  other  votes  that  may  be  eligible  on 
fairly  short  time,  and  I  urge  Members 
to  go  ahead  and  complete  the  debate 
on  that  and  if  votes  are  ordered  today, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
put  over  until  tomorrow  30  minutes  after 
the  time  that  the  Senate  returns  to  the 
consideration  of  this  metisure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

I  thing  this  is  an  excellent  suggestion. 
Could  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
indicate  about  what  time  he  thinks  any 
such  rollcall  votes  would  begin  so  that 
our  colleagues  might  be  on  notice? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  As  I  announced 
earlier  today  I  hope  that  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow we  will  be  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  but  since  I  am  told  there 
are  some  votes  that  can  be  made  ready 
for  early  in  the  morning  I  hope  that  we 
can  finish  debate  aa  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments tonight  and  have  a  vote  on  those 
amendments,  say,  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow 
and  be  on  the  continuing  resolution  then 
at  10:30  a.m.  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  for  the  moment 
withdraw  by  unanimous-consent  request 
and  give  both  sides  cm  opportunity  to  see 
if  that  will  discommode  Senator. 

To  reiterate  what  I  wlU  do  a  little 
later.  It  is  my  present  Intention  to  ask 
that  any  votes  that  are  ordered  tonight 
be  put  over  until  tomorrow  and  that  they 
occur  back  to  back  with  the  first  vote 
15  minutes  and  any  subsequent  votes  10 
minutes  each  beginning  30  minutes  after 
we  resume  consideration  of  this  bill. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that  after 
those  votes  are  completed  I  will  then 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  to  consideration  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  assuming  that  it 
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is  on  the  calendar  and  available  under 
the  provisions  of  the  unanimous-consent 
order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  major- 
ity leader  anticipates  that  the  first  roll- 
call would  occur  at  about  10  a.m.  or  10:30 
a.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  about  10  ajn.  to  10:30 
a.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Has  the  unanimous- 
consent  reouest 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withdrew  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  I  merely  de- 
scribe it.  may  I  say,  so  that  both  cloak- 
rooms can  check  and  see  if  that  arrange- 
ment would  seriously  inconvenience  any- 
body. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
leader  will  yield.  It  is  this  Senator's  hope 
that  any  rollcall  votes  that  occur  tomor- 
row will  occur  sometime  after  10:30  ajn. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  arrangement 
I  have  suggested  will  do  that.  We  would 
be  on  this  bill  at  10  o'clock  and  the  first 
vote  would  occur  30  minutes  after  that, 
so  the  first  one  would  occur,  if  I  make 
that  request,  at  10:30. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate I  am  not  making  that  request  at  this 
time.  I  anticipate  doing  that  before  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
told  by  the  Parliamentarian  that  there 
are  two  amendments  which  are  currently 
pending.  If  It  is  agreeable  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  I  would  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  able  to  offer  three  different 
amendments  which  I  have  discussed  with 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Percy)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Pell). 
I  believe,  there  Is  no  objection  to  these 
amendments,  however  I  will  conform  to 
the  wishes  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  can  offer  these  amendments  now  and 
move  to  set  aside  the  existing  amend- 
ments, if  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
manager. 

Since  It  Is  agreeable  to  the  manager. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendments  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  and  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  first  amendment  which 
I  have  submitted  and  sent  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  While  I  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  have  three 
amendments  about  which  I  have  spoken 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  three  be  eligible 
for  consideration  and  that  we  tem- 
porarily set  aside  the  two  pending 
amendments. 

While  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  put  the 
question.  I  am  prepared  to  start  a  brief 
discussion  on  the  first  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts   that  the   current 


pending  amendments  be  temporarily  laid 
aside? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  managers  of  the  bill 
concur  and,  inasmuch  as  there  will  not 
be  rollcall  votes,  if  they  are  acceptable 
to  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and  there  Is 
no  intention  to  debate  further  the  Helms 
perfecting  amendment,  therefore.  It  is 
agreeable  to  lay  aside  the  pending 
amendments  and  take  up  the  three  Ken- 
nedy amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

U?   AMKNDMXNT   MO.   «1T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report, 
"nie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kxn- 

NEDT),  for  himself,  Mr.  PzmcT.  Mr.  Peix.  Mr. 

(Dkamstok,  Mr.  BmEN,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Mrr- 

CHELL,  and  Mr.  Ldgak  proposes  an  unprlntad 

amendment  numbered  417. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law,  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  thU  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  SS-OOCOOO  shall  be  available 
only  for  Poland  for  the  purchase,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  of  food  and  medical 
supplies  through  private  voluntary  agencies 
where  appropriate." 

HTrlCANTrAaiAN  BEMKr  rem  POLAMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  today  that  the  people  of  Po- 
land are  facing  an  acute  shortage  of 
food  and  medical  supplies.  The  Polish 
Government  has  acknowledged  this  and 
has  supported  the  efforts  of  American 
voluntary  agencies  to  purchase,  trans- 
port and  distribute  these  supplies  to  the 
Polish  people. 

America  and  the  world  are  all  watch- 
ing the  dramatic  events  unfolding  in  Po- 
land. I  am  sure  that  all  in  this  Chamber 
join  In  the  hope  that  the  Polish  people 
will  succeed  In  resolving  their  political 
and  economic  problems  peacefully  and 
without  outside  Interference. 

The  Independent  Trade  Union  Solidar- 
ity has  completed  the  initial  phase  of  its 
first  national  convention  and  will  open 
the  second  phase  this  Saturday.  It  Is  now 
time  for  Poland  to  move  decisively  to 
consolidate  the  gains  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and  to  rally  its  strength  toward 
leading  the  country  out  of  political  and 
economic  crisis. 

The  pending  amendment  Is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members — Senators  Percy  and  Pell  and 
by  Senators  Cranston,  Bn>EN,  Tsongas. 
MrrcHELL,  and  Lugar.  It  does  not  and 
cannot  seek  to  resolve  this  crisis,  but  it 
can  and  does  earmark  a  modest  $5  mll- 
Uon  In  economic  support  funds  to  bol- 
ster the  private  relief  effort  already  un- 
derway— of  Americans  offering  a  helping 
hand  to  the  people  of  Poland  at  a  critical 
time  In  the  history  of  their  nation. 

Currently,  both  CathoUc  Relief  Serv- 
ices and  CARE  have  purchased  or  raised 
voluntary  food  contributions  for  Poland. 
Raising  monev  from  privates  sources. 
Catholic  Relief  Services  has  already  sent 
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some  $8  million  in  food  supplies  to  Po- 
land, principally  dairy  products — pow- 
dered milk,  cheese,  and  butter — targeted 
especially  for  distribution  to  infants, 
young  children,  and  the  aged  in  institu- 
tions. 

But  more  is  obviously  needed,  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  need  our  support  In 
facilitating  the  transportation  of  food 
and  medical  supplies  they  purchase  or 
which  are  donated  here  from  the  ware- 
houses in  the  United  States  to  the 
docks — where  the  Polish  Government 
have  sent  their  own  ships  to  cover  the 
ocean  freight  costs. 

Bishop  Broderick.  director  of  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services,  estimates  that  they 
alone  could  use  S3  million  to  cover  local 
transportation  costs — to  move  privately 
donated  or  purchased  food  to  the  docks 
where  It  can  be  shipped  to  Poland.  In 
Poland,  the  distribution  of  this  food  is 
also  facilitated  and  monitored  by  the 
church. 

Other  agencies — such  as  CARE,  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  and  the  Red 
Cross — can  also  use  modest  public  sup- 
port to  facilitate  and  expedite  their  pri- 
vate efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. The  pending  amendment  will  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively the  essential  assistance  of  the 
church  and  other  private  agencies  to  the 
Polish  people. 

The  administration  was  consulted  on 
this  amendment;  it  is  supported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Percy)  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee  (Mr. 
Pill).  And  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
this  amendment  is  also  strongly  sup- 
ported by  both  the  President  of  the  Pol- 
ish American  Congress  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  correspondence  with  President 
Reagan  and  from  Secretary  Haig  on  the 
necessity  for  emergency  relief  and 
longer  term  assistance  to  Poland,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.   SiNATS. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  21, 1981. 
The  Prssisent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  PusiDcirr:  At  this  critical  time 
for  Poland,  we  urge  you  to  approve  much 
needed  food  aid  for  that  nation,  and  to 
work  with  our  alUee  and  other  nations  to 
provide  longer-term  economic  assistance  as 
the  Polish  government  and  Solidarity  carry 
out  their  historic  agreements. 

As  you  know,  the  Polish  people  presently 
face  serious  food  shortages  in  their  country. 
U.S.  food  aid  at  this  time  Is  not  only  Justi- 
fied on  humanitarian  grounds,  but  would  be 
a  clear  signal  of  continuing  support  for  the 
process  of  reform  and  democratization  In 
Poland. 

We  believe  that  food  aid  would  be  of  di- 
rect and  Immediate  benefit  to  the  Pcdlsh 
people,  and  would  enhance  the  future  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  stability.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  aid  Is  In  the  best  traditions 
of  our  nation  and  woiUd  be  strongly  sup- 


ported by  the  American  people  even  at  this 
time  of  budgetary  restraint. 
With  our  thanks  and  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEKT  C.  Btbd, 
Paxtl  Sarbames, 
Dai^  Bumpess, 
Ted  Kxnnedt, 

AlAN   CaANSTON, 

CuAXBoaNB  Pell, 
Joseph  R.  BmEN. 

The  Secretart  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  am  grateful  for 
your  expression  of  support— along  with  that 
of  your  colleagues  Senators  Byrd,  Cranston, 
Pell,  Blden.  Sarbanes.  and  Bumpers — for  our 
decision  to  extend  additional  food  assistance 
to  Poland.  I  agree  fully  with  you  and  your 
colleagues'  rationale  for  extending  aid  to 
Poland.  This  Is  Indeed  a  critical  Juncture  for 
Poland,  and  we  cannot  remain  aloof  from 
the  needs  of  her  people.  As  you  may  know, 
the  Administration  decided  on  July  28  to 
accede  to  the  most  recent  Polish  request  for 
assistance  by  selling  approxin^tely  350.000 
tons  of  corn  to  Poland  under  the  PL-*80  food 
aid  program  on  concessional  credit  terms. 
The  total  cost  of  the  transaction  wlU  be  $65 
minion. 

As  Important  to  Poland  as  this  sale  wiU 
be,  a  more  comprehensive  financial  aid  pro- 
gram covering  the  medium  and  longer  term 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  with  our  West- 
em  allies  If  Poland  Is  to  avert  disaster.  In 
the  Interim,  we  are  confident  that  this  sale 
demonstrates  our  continuing  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  people  of  Poland  as  well  as 
our  support  for  the  historic  process  of  re- 
form and  democratization  ongoing  In  that 
country. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  this  amendment  and  think  it  an 
excellent  one,  and  particularly  approve 
of  the  idea  that  the  voluntary  agencies 
will  be  used  where  appropriate.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment  and  at  least 
from  the  viewpoint  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle  I  find  it  most  acceptable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
to  my  colleague  I  am  very  proud  indeed 
to  cosponsor  this  amendment.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  place  in  the  world  where  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  for  Ameri- 
cans to  reach  out  now  to  assist  and  help 
in  every  way  they  possibly  can  than  in 
Poland.  It  is  not  just  $5  million,  it  is  a 
tremendous  morale  backing  that  it  would 
give.  TTiere  is  no  more  beleaguered  peo- 
ple today  who  have  stood  up  for  princi- 
ples in  which  they  deeply  believe,  and  to 
assist  at  this  time  I  think  would  be  very 
appropriate.  I  fully  support  the  amend- 
ment and  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  417)  was 
agreed  to. 


TJ.>  AMENDMENT  NO.   418 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  send  a  second 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), for  himself,  Mr.  Boscawrrz,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  and  Mr.  Tsonoas  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  418. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
or"  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  83  delete  lines  16  through  26  and 
lines  1  and  2  on  page  84:  In  lieu  thereof 
insert  the  following: 

LEBANON 

Sec.  715.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
thta  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  support  diplomatic  efforts 
to  resolve  the  current  crisis  In  Lebanon,  and 
to  pursue  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
policy  m  Lebanon  guided  by  the  following 
principles — 

( 1 )  Maintenance  of  an  effective  cease-fire 
through  Lebanon: 

(2)  Resolution  of  the  Issue  of  the  Syrian 
missiles  deployed  in  Lebanon: 

(3)  Freedom,  security  and  opportunity  for 
the  Christian  and  all  other  Lebanese  com- 
munitlM,  Including  the  Moslem,  Druze.  and 
Jewish  communities  in  Lebanon: 

(4)  Reaffirmation  of  the  historic  United 
States-Lebanon  relationship  and  strengthen- 
ing the  longstanding  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Independence,  sover- 
eignty, and  territorial  Integrity  of  Lebanon, 
without  partition,  free  from  terrorism  and 
violence,  and  free  to  determine  its  future 
without  Soviet  or  other  outside  Interference: 

(5)  Qenerous  International  support  for  re- 
lief, rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  Lebanon,  particularly  for  those  Leb- 
anese citizens  who  have  suffered  from  the 
terrorism  and  violence  of  recent  events:  and 

(6)  Reject  for  and  strengthening  of  the 
authority  of  a  Lebanese  Government,  based 
on  open  national  elections  free  from  external 
interference  which  will  be  able  to  preserve 
security  through  its  national  army  and  its 
security  forces  without  outside  military  pres- 
ence. 

(b)  Section  532  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1981,  as  amended  by  Section  201(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  Lebanon  lor  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams of  international  and  private  voluntary 
agencies.". 

An>   AND   SUPPORT   TOR    LEBANON 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Boschwitz,  Senator 
Mitchell,  and  Senator  Tsonoas  are  join- 
ing with  me  today  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  S.  1196 — a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961— 
to  reiterate  congressional  support  for  a 
strong  United  States  policy  toward  Leb- 
anon and  to  provide  $5  million  in  ur- 
gently needed  humanitarian  assistance. 

In  May  I  introduced  a  resolution  later 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Senate  to 
offer  strong  support  for  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  current   crisis  in 
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Lebanon,  Including  the  issue  of  the 
Syrian  missiles,  and  to  protect  th?  right 
of  all  Lebanese  communities  to  live  In 
freedom  and  security.  This  resolution 
was  cosponsored  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Since  Senate  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, violence  and  terrorism  has  con- 
tinued to  undermine  the  sovereignty  of 
Lebanon.  Foreign  agents,  terrorists,  and 
non-Lebanese  acting  as  so-called  peswie 
forces  continue  to  intervene  in  the  daily 
life  of  Lebanon  and  to  imdermine  the 
ability  of  the  Lebanese  Government  to 
exercise  its  authority  throughout  the 
country. 

Since  Senate  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, we  have  seen  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Ambassador  Philip  Habib  bear  fruit. 
He  successfully  negotiated  a  ceasefire 
and  restored  a  fragile  truce  to  that  war- 
torn  and  ravaged  land.  But  daily  we 
hear  reports  of  continued  fighting — 
of  acts  of  terrorism  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion which  bring  misery  and  heartache 
to  innocent  people. 

Mr.  President,  though  we  have  taken 
one  small  step  forward  by  means  of  this 
new  ceasefire,  there  remains  much  more 
to  be  dons.  In  our  Senate  resolution,  we 
called. for  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated policy  in  Lebanon  based  on  six 
principles: 

Establishment  of  an  immediate  and 
effective  ceasefire  throughout  Lebanon. 
Resolution  of  the  issue  of  the  Syrian 
missiles  deployed  in  Lebanon. 

Freedom,  security,  and  opportunity 
for  the  Christian  and  all  other  Lebanese 
commimities,  including  the  Moslem, 
Druze,  and  Jewish  commimities  in 
Lebanon. 

Reaffirmation  of  the  historic  United 
States-Lebanese  relationship  and 
strengthening  the  longstanding  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Lebanon,  without  partition, 
free  from  terrorism  and  violence,  and 
free  to  determine  its  future  without  So- 
viet or  other  outside  interference. 

Generous  international  support  for  re- 
lief, rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  Lebanon,  particularly  for 
those  Lebanese  who  have  suffered  from 
the  terrorism  and  violence  of  recent 
events. 

Respect  for  and  strengthening  of  the 
authority  of  a  Lebanese  Government, 
based  on  open  national  elections  free 
from  external  interference  which  will  be 
able  to  preserve  security  through  its  na- 
tional army  and  its  security  forces  with- 
out outside  military  presence. 

Mr.  President.  th*s  amendment  would 
substitute  the  full  statement  of  policy  in 
Senate  Resolution  144  in  the  place  of  the 
abbreviated  statement  in  section  715  of 
the  present  bill.  Our  statement  is  con- 
sistent with  but  exoands  upon  the  pres- 
ent language  in  that  section. 

Further.  I  would  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  point  five  of  our  resolution  on 
Lebanon — generous  support  for  relief 
and  humanitarian  assistance.  Today,  we 
In  the  Senate  have  an  ooportunity  to  im- 
plement this  point  and  to  this  end  our 
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amendment  would  earmark  $5  million 
in  urgently  needed  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  Lebanon,  to  respond  to  relief 
needs  that  have  developed  since  the  orig- 
inal budget  submission.  The  escalation  of 
violence  and  conflict  in  recent  months — 
since  the  tragic  bloodletting  In  the  city 
of  Zahle — have  overwhelmed  the  re- 
sources of  the  volimtary  agencies,  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
iICRC),  and  others  attempting  to  re- 
spond to  the  medical  and  food  needs 
of  the  Lebanese  people. 

The  IC7RC  alone  estimates  that  its  re- 
quirements over  the  coming  year  will  ex- 
ceed $8  to  $10  million.  Of  particular  im- 
portance are  the  needs  of  Zahle,  which 
has  suffered  so  much  from  the  terror- 
ism and  violence  of  recent  events.  In 
addition,  the  voluntary  agencies  will  re- 
quire continued  support,  as  will  the  hos- 
pital at  the  American  University  in  Bei- 
rut, which  is  the  only  lifeline  to  the 
daily  casualties  of  the  violence  and  ter- 
rorism in  Beirut.  A  $5  million  American 
contribution  to  these  relief  programs  is 
modest,  indeed — and  could  well  prove  in- 
adequate if  the  violence  continues. 

Mr.  President,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  earmark  the  minimum  amount  we  can 
foresee  now  to  respond  to  the  already 
well-documented  needs  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  volimtary  agencies 
and  other  relief  organizations.  This 
amendment  responds  to  those  minimum 
needs.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  which  I  am 
introducing  with  Senator  Kennedy,  a 
Member  of  this  body  long  concerned 
about  events  in  Lebanon. 

The  committee  bill  provides  Lebanon 
with  $15  million  in  foreign  military  sales 
(PMS)  guarantees,  $840,000  in  mil- 
itary education  and  training  assistance, 
and  $5  million  in  econmnic  support  fund 
assistance. 

Of  the  $5  million  in  economic  support 
fimds,  the  committee  biU  would  devote 
$2.5  million  to  private  volimtary  organi- 
zation relief  work;  $1  million  to  private 
sector  housing  efforts;  and  $1  million  to 
health  education.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram calls  for  $500,000  to  go  to  a  newly 
established  Lebanese  Council  on  Devel- 
opment and  Reconstruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  purposes  to  which  the  administration 
and  committee  would  put  the  funds  slat- 
ed for  Lebanon.  I  firmly  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  level  of  funding  for  Leba- 
non contained  in  the  committee  bill  is 
insufficient. 

The  Lebanon  aid  program  for  1981 
included  $4  million  in  economic  support 
funds.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
1982  program  contains  $5  million — in 
other  words  an  increase  of  $1  million 
over  the  previous  year's  ESP  effort. 

Given  what  has  occurred  in  Lebanon 
over  the  past  year;  given  the  enormous 
destruction  which  has  occurred  in  and 
around  East  Beirut  and  Zahle;  given  the 
tremendous  number  of  Lebanese  who 
have  lost  their  lives,  have  been  injured, 
or  have  been  forced  from  their  homes. 


how  can  the  United  States  in  good  con- 
science present  a  fiscal  year  1982  assist- 
ance program  which  is  only  $1.4  million 
mare  than  last  year's  program? 

The  amendment  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  myself  would  earmark 
$5  million  of  additional  ESP  funds  for 
reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  develop- 
ment, and  relief  assistance  in  Lebanon. 
This  does  not  involve  an  increase  of  the 
amount  prescribed  in  the  bill;  it  merely 
allocates  a  small  portion  of  those  funds 
to  Lebanon. 

It  will  also  set  in  statute  the  resolu- 
tion, passed  by  this  body  in  June,  which 
expresses  the  view  that  Lebanon's  terri- 
torial integrity  and  sovereignty  should 
not  be  diminished  in  any  way.  and  that 
the  Christian  and  all  other  Lebanese 
communities  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  in  peace  without  the  intimi- 
dation of  foreign  forces  present. 

It  is  important  that  we  send  such  a 
message  to  Lebanon.  At  a  time  when 
modem  weapons  of  destruction  are  being 
used  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  peace 
there  seems  a  distant  dream. 

At  a  time  when  more  governments 
take  and  hold  power  by  the  bullet  rather 
than  the  ballot,  justice  does  not  exist 
for  most  of  mankind. 

And  at  a  time  when  societies  the  world 
over  are  torn  by  racial  and  religious  di- 
visions, unity  among  peoples  has  rarely 
seemed  so  out  of  reach. 

But  the  more  distant  the  dream,  the 
more  difficult  the  objective,  the  more  we 
must  strive  to  reach  it. 

Lebanon's  trials  today  testify  to  the 
harshness  of  the  eternal  human  struggle 
to  overcome  injustice  and  aggressi<»i. 
Every  nation,  in  its  own  way.  must  wch* 
to  reunite  Lebanon,  to  rebuild  its  institu- 
tions, to  restore  its  economy,  and,  most 
importantly,  to  reestablish  the  commcn 
ground  on  which  the  peoples  of  Lebanon 
can  live  together. 

It  is  a  slow,  difficult  process,  but  Is  a 
necessary  process.  For  Lebanon's  very 
existence  as  a  free,  democratic,  sovereign 
state  is  in  serious  jeopardy.  For  over 
1,500  years,  Lebanon,  like  America 
throughout  its  history,  has  been  a  haven 
for  the  oppressed,  where  people  of  all 
faiths  have  lived  in  free  and  secure  com- 
munities. A  free  Lebanon  is  of  great 
value  to  itself,  to  the  region,  and  to  the 
whole  world. 

I  believe  that  Senate  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  send  an  important  mes- 
sage to  the  beleaguered  people  of  Leb- 
anon. Passage  will  assure  them  of  our 
belief: 

That  repeated  acts  of  vicrience  in  Leb- 
anon, resulting  in  death  and  injury  to 
innocent  residoits,  have  hmdered  the 
pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East: 

"Hiat  a  continued  cease-fire  in  Leb- 
anon is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  generally;  and 

That  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  can  best  be  achieved  through  nego- 
tiation rather  than  military  confrtmta- 
Uon. 

Moreover.  Lebanon's  leaders  and  the 
Lebanese  people  will  understand  that  the 
United  States: 
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Seeks  a  lasting  cessation  of  hostilities 
In  Lebanon; 

Seeks  the  withdrawal  from  Lebanon  of 
ail  foreign  forces  prior  to  the  1982  Leb- 
anese elections  and 

Reaffirms  tlie  Important,  historic  re- 
lationship between  it  and  Lebanon,  and 
our  longstanding  commitment  to  the  res- 
toration and  maintenance  of  the  nation's 
freedom,  sovereignty,  and  territorial 
integrity. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  provide  Lebanon  with 
urgently  needed  relief  assistance  and  an 
expression  of  U.S.  support  for  Lebanon's 
peaceful  and  Independent  future.  More- 
over, it  is  a  sound  amendment  which  will 
make  clear  our  interest  in  preservirig  the 
historic  and  friendly  ties  between  the 
Lebanese  and  American  peoples. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one  com- 
ment before  we  move  on  to  consideration 
of  other  matters. 

Most  Members  of  this  body  are  familiar 
with  the  excellent  programs  and  good 
works  of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  an  educational  Institution  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  New  York  State, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  1866. 
The  bill  currently  under  consideration 
contains  $12  million  In  funding  for  the 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 
program  from  which  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  receives  support  each 
year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  support  will 
continue  in  the  years  ahead.  The  return 
on  this  Investment  in  an  American  edu- 
cation unit  based  in  the  Arab  world  is 
enormous.  All  over  the  Middle  Bast — in 
Bahrain,  Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar,  and  else- 
where, graduates  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  participated  in  public 
and  business  affairs  bringing  great  dis- 
tinction to  their  university  and  to  the 
American  educational  tradition  of  which 
it  is  an  Important  part. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Initiative 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  will  increase  by  half  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  funds  available  to  Leb- 
anon. I  think  this  Is  a  very  good  cause. 
Indeed,  and  I  am  glad  to  support  it,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  must  move  beyond  the 
cease-fire  to  do  our  utmost  to  end  vio- 
lence in  Lebanon. 

Beyond  the  terrible  cost  In  human  life 
and  suffering,  there  has  been  the  devas- 
tation of  Lebanon  itself.  For  example, 
the  city  of  Tyre,  which  has  been  a  major 
Middle  Eastern  post  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  has  been  greatly 
damaged  and  remains  threatened.  We 
must  not  let  Tyre  and  the  other  histori- 
cal cities  in  the  countryside  of  Lebanon 
remain  in  jeopwtly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  should  be  cwn- 
mended  for  again  bringing  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  the  plight  of  Lebanon. 
This  nation  of  diverse  and  enterprising 
people  is  the  ground  on  which  east  and 
west  truly  meet.  Historically  it  serves  to 
prove  that  the  two  cultures  can  profit 
from  open  and  free  interchange.  Unfor- 
timately.  in  recent  years  Lebanon  also 
has  served  as  the  symbol  of  failed  poli- 


cies In  the  Middle  East.  This  nation  has 
become  a  victim  of  forces  totally  beyond 
her  control.  For  this  we  all  must  accept 
our  share  of  responsibility  and  do  what 
we  can  to  rectify  the  injustices  and  re- 
lieve the  sufferliig  these  people  have  en- 
dured. 

One  of  our  best  assets  for  promoting 
understanding  and  showing  that  the 
U.S.  cares,  not  only  about  Lebanon  but 
about  the  entire  region.  Is  the  American 
University  of  Beirut.  AUB's  reputation 
in  the  Middle  East  is  legendary,  and  it 
provides  visible  and  meaningful  evidence 
to  states  in  the  Arab  world  that  the 
United  States  is  concerned  about  their 
future  and  attaches  importance  to  its 
relationship  with  them. 

The  university  is  a  trusted  American 
presence  which  day  in  and  day  out  con- 
tribute to  the  devel(HMnent  of  the  region 
through  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and 
technology.  Worthy  of  special  mention  is 
AUB's  teaching  hospital,  which  helps  ed- 
ucate 75  new  physicians  a  year,  and 
which  serves  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in 
Lebanon  without  distinction  or  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  humanitarian  relief  contemplated 
In  the  Kennedy -Mitchell  amendment 
would  be  especially  well  used  in  assisting 
AUB  to  carry  on  Its  mission.  Events  of 
the  past  few  months  in  Lebanon  have 
placed  severe  new  strains  on  the  univer- 
sity, and,  in  the  absence  of  new  financial 
commitments  to  its  continued  existence, 
AUB  may  have  to  close  its  doors  in  the 
very  near  future.  This  would  indeed  be  a 
tragedy  after  more  than  114  years  of  op- 
eration in  service  to  the  region.  And  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  not  only  for  AUB  and 
for  Lebanon.  Its  demise  would  also  be 
seen  throughout  the  Arab  world  as  a 
failed  U.S.  commitment. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  raising  this  matter,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  their  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  Kennedy  amendment.  Recent 
military  actions  in  Lebanon  have  brought 
renewed  human  suffering  and  property 
destruction  to  that  country.  Until  peace 
can  be  restored  to  that  troubled  region, 
the  United  States  should  continue  to 
help  Lebanon  to  rebuild  destroyed  infra- 
structure and  to  bolster  Its  war- 
debilitated  economy. 

Five  million  dollars  will  provide  tangi- 
ble assistance  to  Lebanon  in  its  efforts  at 
rebuilding  and  economic  recovery,  and 
also  provide  the  central  government  with 
some  resources  with  which  to  exert  Its 
authority.  And  it  will  provide  the  Leb- 
anese people  with  evidence  that  the 
American  people  continue  to  stand  by 
them  during  these  difBcult  times. 

While  discussing  Lebcmon,  I  would  also 
like  to  take  note  of  another  important 
way  in  which  the  United  States  assists 
that  strife- torn  country — our  support  for 
the  American  University  of  Beirut.  This 
support,  through  the  American  schools 
and  hospitals  program  which  Is  also 
funded  through  this  bill,  has  been  partic- 
ularly Important  during  the  recent  hos- 
tilities In  Lebanon.  The  university  hospi- 
tal has  suffered  damage  from  a  gtm  bat- 
tle between  two  warring  factions,  the 
crops  on  the  university  farm  in  the 
Bdcaa  Valley  have  been  lost  because  of 


war  damage,  and  expenses  have 
amounted  from  treating  patients  suffer- 
ing frran  war-related  wounds. 

I  certainly  hope  that  AUB  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  those  of  other  interested 
nations  and  private  groups.  It  Is  Im- 
porUnt  that  this  114-year-old  institu- 
tion can  continue  to  perform  its  critical 
role  of  producing  the  qualified  profes- 
sionals so  badly  needed  in  the  region. 

I  ask  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Senator  Kxnnkot,  If  he  would  request 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  add  my 
name  also? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  so  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  managers  of  the  bill, 
then,  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  418)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AlCEMDMENT  NO.  41» 

(PurpoM:  To  make  av«U«ble  up  to  $6,000,000 
for  countries  seeking  to  Improve  Infant 
feeding  practices) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Leaht,  Baucus. 
Inottye,  Metzbnbaum,  and  Rixgle,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kcnnkdt),  for  himself,  Mr.  Lxaht,  Mr. 
Bauctts,  Mr.  INOT7TB,  Mr.  MrrzxNBAUM,  and 
Mr.  RncLE.  prof>oses  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  419. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(b)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  strongly  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  developing  countries  to 
Improve  Infant  feeding  practices,  In  particu- 
lar, through  the  promotion  of  breast  feeding. 
As  a  demonstration  of  that  support,  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  so*nd  up  to  tS.OOO.OOO 
from  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
103  and  101(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  19S1,  to  assist  developing  countries  estab- 
lish or  Improve  programs  to  encourage  Im- 
proved Infant  feeding  practices.  As  part  of 
such  a  program,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  should  fund  necessary  research 
to  obtain  better  information  on  the  precise 
nature  and  magnitude  of  problem*  relating 
to  Infant  feeding  practices,  Including  the 
use  of  Infant  formula.  In  developing  coun- 
tries. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  Presentation  Documentation 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  Include  Infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  Implementation  of 
this  section,  including — 

"  (A)  A  description  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
promote  breast  feeding  and  to  Improve  sup- 
plemental Infant  feeding  practices  In  devel- 
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oping  countries  through  funds  made  avail- 
able In  this  section  and  through  Its  regular 
programs  In  the  fields  of  health,  nutrition, 
and  population  activities; 

"(B)  Summary  Information  on  results  of 
studies  authorized  by  this  section  on  the  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  problems  in  the  de- 
vsloplng  countrlis  related  to  Infant  feeding 
practices:  and 

"(C)  Summary  of  reports  by  member 
countries  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
on  their  actions  to  Implement  the  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Marketing  of  Breast  Milk  Sub- 
stitutes." 

On  page  24, -line  7,  change  "(b)"  to  "(c)". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Leahy,  Baucus,  Inodye, 
Metzenbaum,  Rieclx,  and  myself,  I  am 
introducing  today  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  foreign  assistance  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  modest  fund  to  assist  developing 
countries  Implement  the  objectives  of  the 
World  Health  Organization's  (WHO) 
"International  Code  of  Marketing  Breast 
Milk  Substitutes,"  which  was  adopted 
last  May  by  the  World  Health  assembly. 
Shockingly,  the  United  States  was  the 
only  nation  to  vote  against  the  code — 
an  action  that  has  since  been  repudi- 
ated by  overwhelming,  bipartisan  votes 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  vote  of  this  administration  simply 
failed  to  reflect  the  humanitarian  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people.  It  turned 
our  back  to  the  views  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  world  community, 
and  against  a  fundamental  issue  that  is 
literally  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
millions  of  newiiorn  children.  Standing 
isolated  and  alone  on  a  vote  of  118 
against  our  single  vote  of  "no",  we  in 
effect  voiced  our  opposition  to  the  cries 
for  help  from  the  developing  nations  in 
the  Third  World  who  want  and  need 
the  code,  where  human  suffering  of  un- 
speakable proportions — from  poverty, 
disease,  and  malnutrition — is  a  daily 
reality  ot  life. 

If  nothing  else,  we  should  have  voted 
for  the  code  to  show  that  we  understand 
the  horror  and  the  sickness,  the  poverty 
and  the  frustration  of  millions — to  say 
to  other  nations  that  we  are  your  friends, 
we  grieve  with  you  for  your  dying  in- 
fants, and  we  want  to  do  all  we  can  to 
help. 

With  the  pending  foreign  assistance 
biU  we  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
this  concern  in  a  tangible  way,  by  pro- 
viding funds  to  help  implement  the  code 
and  for  improving  the  health  of  infants 
by  promoting  breast  feeding. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  ear- 
marks up  to  $5  million  to  implement  the 
alms  of  the  WHO  code.  Since  the  code 
is  voluntary,  the  amendment  stipulates 
that  the  funds  authorized  are  to  assist 
only  those  developing  countries  "who 
desire  to  implement  the  code." 

Every  day,  countless  infants  and  young 
children  pay  with  their  lives  because 
the  formulas  they  are  fed  are  watered 
down  or  prepared  with  unsanitary  wa- 
ter. Daily,  mothers  who  could  have  pro- 
vided breast  milk  to  their  children  are 
persuaded  to  be  "modem,"  to  do  what 
advertisements  say  is  the  best  thing  for 
their  children — to  give  them  special  in- 
fant formulas,  but  the  tragedy  is  that 
their  own  milk  is  far  safer. 


Again,  we  know  these  facts  because 
over  the  years  we  have  heard  repeated 
expert  testimony  from  physicians  and 
nurses  in  the  field,  who  have  seen  with 
their  own  eyes  infant  formula  deaths. 
We  know  this  from  missionaries  and 
health  experts  who  have  seen  mal- 
nourished children  languishing  in  re- 
mote lands — so  remote  that  there  is  no 
medicine,  but  there  are  cans  of  infant 
formula  available  and  sold  by  Interna- 
tional companies. 

Currently,  Mr.  President,  there  are  no 
funds  authorized  in  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development's  budget  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  implementation  of 
the  infant  formula  code.  Although  the  $5 
million  authorized  by  this  amendment  Is 
a  modest  sum,  I  know  from  sources  with- 
in AID,  as  well  as  in  the  World  Health 
Organization,  that  this  sum  is  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  to  join  with  others  in 
helping  to  implement  the  code. 

These  fimds  can  be  used  to  help  minis- 
tries of  health  In  developing  countries 
establish  programs  and  write  appropriate 
legislation  to  Implement  the  code.  They 
can  be  used  to  support  research  smd  field 
projects  on  Infant  feeding  practices. 
They  can  help  developing  countries  in- 
tegrate the  promotion  of  breast  feeding 
in  their  health  education  programs,  and 
to  incorporate  controls  on  the  use  of  in- 
fant formulas  in  hospitals,  health  cen- 
ters, and  primary  health  programs.  And 
they  can  help  strengthen  governmental 
understanding  of  the  misuse  of  infant 
formula. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  programs 
this  amendment  would  support  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  de- 
veloping countries  Implement  the  code. 
In  doing  so,  we  will  help  save  the  lives  of 
millions  of  children  who  now  fall  victim 
each  year  to  the  misuse  of  infant  formu- 
la throughout  the  poorest  nations  on 
Earth. 

Mr.  President,  action  on  this  amend- 
ment carries  forward  the  spirit  of  the 
congressional  resolutions  on  the  WHO 
code  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House  and  Senate  during  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  State  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Now  we  can  lend  more  tangible 
support  to  these  expressions  of  support 
for  the  code  by  authorizing  funds  to  help 
implement  its  objectives. 

So  while  our  Government's  vote  in 
(Geneva  may  have  set  our  country  against 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  the  Senate 
can  act  to  support  the  code  with  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  if  America's  vote 
had  been  cast  by  the  American  people, 
the  outcome  would  have  been  different. 
This   amendment   helps   express   the 
concern  of  the  American  people  for  the 
plight  of  infants  around  the  world  who, 
daily,  die  Infant  formula  deaths. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,   I  think 
this  amendment  provides  a  positive  way 
for  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  its  own 
concern  about  the  children  of  the  world. 
I  applaud  Senator  Kennedy  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  support 


the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  earmark  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  breast  feeding. 

In  light  of  the  past  opposition  of  the 
Reagan  administration  on  the  World 
Health  Association's  Infant  Formula 
Code.  I  feel  it  Is  Important  for  us  to 
restate  the  dedication  of  this  country  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  all  the 
world's  children. 

In  study  after  study,  in  coimtry  after 
coimtry — including  our  own — medical 
evidence  reveals  that  breast  feeding  is 
the  superior  form  of  nutrition  for  In- 
fants. Breast  milk  provides  special  im- 
munities for  the  newborn,  and  a  perfect 
balance  of  nutrients. 

But  in  spite  of  these  natural  benefits, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  breast  mOk 
is  free,  many  mothers  in  poor  regions 
of  the  Third  World  have  been  sold  the 
notion  that  artificial  powdered  formula 
is  better  for  their  children.  Heavy  pro- 
motion by  infant  formula  companies 
have  shown  beautiful  mothers  with 
healthy  babies,  implying  that  using  the 
bottle  is  the  "modem  and  the  Western 
thing  to  do." 

But  what  these  new  mothers  soon  find, 
if  they  begin  to  use  the  formula.  Is  that 
the  bottle  is  expensive  and  the  formula 
may  cost  more  than  half  of  the  family's 
Income.  Even  more  tragically,  however, 
these  mothers  soon  see  their  babies  grow 
ill  and  weak  if  the  water  they  used  to 
mix  the  formula  is  polluted. 

At  that  point,  any  mother  would 
naturally  want  to  take  her  baby  off  the 
formula  if  it  was  making  her  baby  sick. 
But  by  that  point  it  would  be  too  late. 
If  a  woman  has  stopped  breast  feeding, 
she  cannot  start  again. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tragedy,  a 
needless  tragedy.  Every  day  a  mother 
breast  feeds  her  child  is  to  the  benefit 
of  the  baby.  But  for  the  poor  woman,  the 
woman  without  access  to  pure  water,  or 
the  fuel  necessary  to  sterilize  the  bottles, 
the  choice  is  more  than  just  better  nutri- 
ti<Mi.  The  choice  to  use  formula  may  be 
a  Ufe-and-death  decision  for  the  baby. 
Yet,  when  the  Reagan  administration 
had  a  chimce  to  show  its  sensitivity  to 
this  problem,  to  express  its  concern  about 
the  health  of  Innocent  children,  it  chose 
not  to.  We  were  the  only  country  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  World  Health  Organzatlon/ 
UNICEF  Code  of  Marketing  Practices  for 
Infant  Formula.  The  insensitivity  shown 
by  that  vote  was  not  lost  on  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  frankly,  I  think  that  deci- 
sion did  damage  to  our  Nation's  standing 
in  the  world.  That  "no"  vote  certainly 
did  not  refiect  the  support  that  the  Ctm- 
gress  has  shown  for  the  many  health  and 
development  programs  we  have  funded 
over  the  years. 

The  amendment  we  are  addressing 
today  will  set  the  record  straight.  In  this 
amendment,  AID  will  be  authorized  to 
fund  necessary  research  to  obtain  better 
information  on  the  precise  nature  and 
magnitude  of  infant  feeding  problems. 
Including  the  use  of  infant  formula,  in 
developing  countries.  AID  will  also  be 
required  to  report  on  its  efforts  to  pro- 
mote breast  feeding.  Finally,  AID  will 
also  report  to  the  Congress  on  progress 
of  the  members  of  the  World  Health 
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Organization  In  their  efforts  to  Imple- 
ment the  Infant  formula  code. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amendment 
provides  a  positive  way  for  the  Congress 
to  demonstrate  Its  own  concern  about  the 
children  of  the  world.  I  applaud  Senator 
Kennedy  for  his  leadership  on  this  Issue 
and  I  support  his  amendment. 

The  leadership  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  forming  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  in  this  matter  demon- 
strates the  true  feelings  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  back 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  familiar  issue  to  both  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  I  hope 
that  they  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
amendment  seemed  an  excellent  one  and 
in  order.  I  am  glad  to  recommend  its 
passage. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  minols. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment. 

I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues  support 
the  idea  that  AID  programs  should  pro- 
mote improved  Infant  feeding  practices. 
This  amendment  clearly  enunciates  that 
position. 

While  most  of  us  agreed  with  the  basic 
aim  of  the  WHO  International  Code  of 
Marketing  of  Breast  Milk  Substitutes,  as 
did  the  administration,  a  number  of  us 
had  strong  reservations  about  specific 
•  operative  sections  of  the  code.  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  provides  us  all  a 
chance  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  do 
wish  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  promotion  of  sound  Infant  feeding 
practices.  Senators  Dole  and  Leahy,  who 
previously  have  been  intimately  involved 
with  this  Issue  on  the  Senate  floor,  also 
support  this  amendment. 

I  also  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
infant  feeding  In  the  Third  World.  This 
amendment  encourages  AID  to  increase 
the  data  available  on  this  issue  and  to 
report  such  information  to  the  Congress. 

On  balance.  I  believe  this  amendment 
provides  a  positive  way  for  the  United 
States  to  show  the  unanimity  of  our  po- 
sition when  it  comes  to  finding  realistic 
ways  to  help  assure  that  children  all 
over  the  world  have  a  better  chance  of 
receiving  appropriate  care  during 
infancy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  their  courtesy  and 
responsiveness. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
iMr.  Kennedy). 

The  amendment  (UP  amendment  No. 
419  >  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  all  three  of  those  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMINOIUNT  NO.  411,  AS  MODITIED  rVXTHIS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccxisent  to  make  a  technical  cor- 
rection that  m^  perfecting  amendment, 
unprinted  amendment  No.  413,  as  modi- 
fied, be  further  modified  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  reflect  my  stated  intention  to 
delete  all  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  Lugar 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  413),  as 
modified  further.  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  subsection  (b)  through 
the  end  of  the  amendment  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"In  fiscal  year  1082  and  1083  funds  may  be 
obligated  for  assistance  for  El  Salvador  under 
chapter  2  or  6  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  letters  of  offer  may  be 
Issued  and  credits  and  guaranties  may  be  ex- 
tended for  El  Salvador  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  El  Sal- 
vador to  carry  out  function*  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1861  or  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  only  IX  every  180  dasrs 
after  enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  President 
makes  a  certification  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c). 

"(b)  If  the  President  does  not  make  such 
a  certification,  then  the  President  shall  im- 
mediately— 

"  ( 1 )  suspend  all  expenditure*  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and 
S  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of 
credits  and  guarantees  for  El  Salvador  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  of  defense  ar- 
ticles, defense  services,  and  design  and  con- 
struction services  to  El  Salvador  which  were 
sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;   and 

"(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from 
El  Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  conduct- 
ing International  military  education  and 
training  activities,  or  performlnsr  manage- 
ment functions  under  section  SIS  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursxiant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1982  until  such  time  as  the  President  makes 
a  certification  in  accordance  with  subaec- 
tlon  (c). 

"(c)  The  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  Is  a  certification  by  the 
President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  determination  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  El  Salvador,  to  the  extent  not  pre- 
cluded by  forces  outside  Its  control — 

"  ( 1 )  is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  control  gross  violations  of  Interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights: 

"(2)  Is  moving  to  achieve  control  over  all 
elements  of  Its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  Indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces: 

"(3)  Is  making  continued  progress  In  Im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms.  Including  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram: 

"(4)   Is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 


elections  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end 
has  demonstrated  lU  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate an  equitable  political  resolution  of  the 
conflict  with  any  group  which  renounces  and 
refrains  from  further  military  or  paramili- 
tary opposition  activity. 
Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  justification  for  making 
each  of  the  determinations  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4), 

"(d)  On  making  the  first  certification  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  also  certify  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  that  he  has  determined  that  the 
Oovernment  of  El  Salvador  has  made  good 
faith  efforu  both  to  investigate  the  murders 
of  the  six  United  States  citizens  In  El  Sal- 
vador in  December  1980  and  January  1981 
and  to  bring  to  Justice  those  responsible  for 
those  murders." 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
oending  business  l)efore  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  UP 
amendment  No.  412. 


TWENTIETH   ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PEACE   CORPS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  20  years 
ago  today.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
signed  legislation  founding  the  Peace 
Corps.  Since  that  day,  more  than  80.000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  served  in 
88  foreign  nations.  They  have  compiled 
a  shining  record  of  service  to  the  people 
of  those  nations  and  to  the  United  States. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  served  In 
diverse  capacities  at  many  levels  abroad. 
They  have  taught  in  local  schools  and 
trained  teachers,  helped  construct  village 
housing,  roads,  and  schools,  provided 
health  care  and  taught  people  how  to 
provide  better  nutrition  and  health  care 
for  themselves  with  their  own  resources. 
Volunteers  have  assisted  with  Irrigation 
and  sanitation  projects  and  taught  Im- 
proved farming  and  fishing  techniques. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  helped  millions  of 
people  around  the  world  Improve  their 
lives,  and  it  has  done  so  largely  by  show- 
ing people  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves with  a  minimum  of  assistance 
from  outside  the  local  society.  At  the 
same  time.  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
through  their  reports  to  families  and 
friends  have  given  millions  of  Americans 
realistic  understanding  of  foreign  cul- 
tures and  the  promise,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty,  of  realizing  development  goals 
in  coimtrles  locked  in  poverty  for  cen- 
turies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Peace  Corps  was 
launched  in  a  period  of  high  optimism 
about  changing  the  world  in  a  very  short 
time.  Americans  have  since  shed  some  of 
their  romantic  illusions  about  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  America's  readiness  to 
help  in  the  long,  hard  struggle  to  im- 
prove living  conditions  in  poor  coimtrles 
remains  steadfast.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers continue  to  be  the  finest  represent- 
atives of  the  American  spirit.  The  Corps 
continues  to  welcome  to  Its  ranks,  now 
as  it  did  20  years  ago.  Americans  of  all 
ages  with  the  courage  and  dedication  to 
serve  others. 
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PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  numbered  412. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have  roll- 
call  votes  been  ordered  on  amendments 
on  which  votes  have  not  yet  occurred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  a  mo- 
ment. I  expect  to  propound  a  request  In 
respect  to  those  votes,  but  for  the  time 
being,  I  have  a  few  housekeeping  mat- 
ters to  take  care  of;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend past  6:30,  In  which  Senators  may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opiwrtunity  to  Inform  my  colleagues 
about  a  new  Senate  report  that  has  been 
prepared  at  my  request. 

The  title.  "The  Original  Library  of 
Congress:  The  History  (1800-1814)  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  United 
States  Capitol,"  captures  the  essence  of 
this  study's  rare  historical  Journey 
through  the  Capitol's  past. 

My  office  Is  fortunately  located  amidst 
the  original  location  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  It  is  my  hope  that  many  of 
mv  colleagues  and  Interested  citizens 
alike  will  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  read  this  report. 

I  thank  Dr.  Anne-Imelda  Radlce, 
Curator  for  the  Architect,  and  Cjmthia 
Miller,  Archivist  assistant  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Library  of  Congress,  for 
their  help. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  would  be  pos- 
sible without  the  expert  advice  and  as- 
sistance from  the  distinguished  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  George  M.  White. 


of  administrative  law  Judges  and  hav- 
ing the  Commission  hear  all  cases  en 
banc  with  the  Chairman  acting  as  pre- 
siding officer. 

These  expedited  procedures  reduced 
the  time  for  considering  postal  rate  cases 
from  an  excess  of  20  months  to  less  than 
10  months.  These  expedited  procedures 
were  later  adopted  into  law  by  Congress 
in  1976. 

Additionally,  he  ordered  refined  cost- 
ing procedures  on  postal  rate  cases  uti- 
lizing incremental  costing  approach 
rather  than  fully  distributed  costing  in 
conformance  with  statutory  directives. 
He  established  periodic  reporting  proce- 
dures for  the  Postal  Service  enabling  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  and  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  follow  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Postal  Service  each  account- 
ing period,  quarterly  and  annually. 

These  accomplishments  as  chairman 
assisted  in  expediting  rate  cases,  reduc- 
ing the  costs,  particularly  the  adminis- 
trative costs,  to  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  litigating  cost  to  the  interven- 
ing parties.  In  addition.  Commissioner 
DuPont  established  goals  and  objectives 
for  guiding  the  Commission's  work  in  all 
areas,  p>articularly  personnel  actions  to 
reduce  members  of  supergrades  and  focus 
on  skills  needed  for  more  efficient  work 
output. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tive Conference  as  a  member  of  its  Eco- 
nomics and  Ratemaking  Committee,  he 
participated  in  formulating  policy 
studies  and  reports  on  regulatory  delays. 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  problems, 
and  other  similar  studies  of  Federal  reg- 
ulatory concern. 

All  in  all.  Clyde  DuPont  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  on  this  Commission.  I 
know  Clyde  wanted  to  return  to  his  home 
In  Hawaii  and  I  know  his  many  friends 
here  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  every 
success  as  the  newest  member  of  the 
Hawaiian  Public  Utilities  Commission. 


of  genocide.  It  reminds  us  how  capable 
we  are  of  mass  murder. 

Tills  book  also  reminds  us  once  again 
that  we  have  not  done  our  part  in  pre- 
venting a  future  holocaust.  The  first  step 
in  helping  to  prevent  such  catastrophes 
is  very  easy  to  take,  and  can  be  taken 
right  here  in  this  Chamber.  I  urge  swift 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


CLYDE  DuPONT  TO  BECOME  MEM- 
BER OF  HAWAIIAN  PUBLIC  UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  14.  Clyde  DuPont,  former 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, left  his  position  as  a  commissioner 
to  accept  membership  on  the  Hawaiian 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  Many  of  us 
remember  Clyde  when  he  was  minority 
staff  director  for  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  working 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  Hiram  Fong. 

Clyde  was  initially  appointed  to  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  by  President 
Ford  in  September  of  1974  and  then  ap- 
pointed chairman  early  the  following 
year.  As  chairman,  he  established  new 
procedures  for  regulatory  hearings  of  the 
Commission  by  ordering  expedited 
procedures  dispensing  with  the  services 


HITLER'S  DEATH  CAMPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
upcoming  book  by  Dr.  Konnilyn  Feig.  en- 
titled "Hitler's  Death  Camps."  explores 
in  grim  detail  the  murder  apparatus  of 
the  Third  Reich. 

The  book  is  a  historical  account  writ- 
ten in  a  personal  style.  What  sets  this 
bo<A  off  from  other  holocaust  literature 
is  that  it  focuses  upon  the  concentra- 
tion camps  themselves.  Eiach  camp  is 
analyzed  and  discussed  Individually, 
focusing  on  the  characteristics  of  that 
camp,  for  as  Dr.  Peig  says,  "each  camp 
exemplifies  a  major  aspect  of  the  sys- 
tem." 

For  all  her  technical  and  systematic 
analysis  of  the  camps  themselves.  Dr. 
Feig  is  anything  but  removed  from  the 
incredible  emotional  and  psychological 
forces  which  we  must  confront  whenever 
we  think  about  the  holocaust.  As  she 
states  at  one  point,  "the  camps  are  in 
all  of  us." 

I  could  not  agree  with  her  more,  Mr. 
President.  The  camps  are  In  all  of  us, 
and  likewise  the  spectre  of  genocide  is  in 
all  of  us.  "Hitler's  Death  Camps"  pro- 
vides a  close  look  at  the  actual  apparatus 


CHILDRENS  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  Mr.  President,  my  in- 
creasing concern  about  the  possibility  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust  is  directly  related  to 
thought  about  what  the  future  holds  for 
our  children.  Children  themselves  are 
quick  to  see  the  danger  posed  by  this  un- 
bridled arms  race,  and  their  concern  is 
represented  in  the  "Children's  Campaign 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament." 

On  October  17,  1981,  letters  written 
to  the  President  by  children  across  the 
country  will  be  read  at  a  rally  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  I  insert  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  three  of  the  hundreds  of 
letters  already  written  by  these  children: 

DCAB  Mm.  Paxsmmr:  I  am  only  twtive  yean 
of  age  and  looking  Into  the  future  scares  me 
more  than  anything.  To  know  that  there 
might  be  a  possible  World  War  Three  fright- 
ens me  very  much.  Every  day  the  nuclear  war 
comes  closer  and  closer.  Having  the  moat 
power  Is  not  Important.  Having  the  l>est  na- 
tion Is.  but  If  there  Is  a  nuclear  war  It  won't 
matter  who  Is  most  powerful  or  who  has  the 
best  nation  because  nobody  wlU  be  left  on 
earth. 

Deak  BAb.  Pkesident:  Even  at  age  14,  I 
know  that  In  a  nuclear  war  no  one  wins.  Even 
my  brother  Sam.  who  Is  five,  knows  that 
bombs  mean  Injury,  death,  and  destruction. 

I  also  have  a  brother.  Pippin,  three,  and  a 
sister,  Aerln.  one.  I  love  them  all.  and  I  do 
not  want  them  hurt  or  killed. 

Please,  do  whatever  Is  In  your  power  to 
decrease  nuclear  weapons  manufacturing.  It 
Is  the  only  wise  thing  to  do.    . 

Dear  Mb.  Pkesdent:  Radiation  Is  very  dan- 
gerous to  plants,  animals,  grownups  and 
children. 

It  makes  me  very  sick.  t 

Please  don't  make  any  more  nuclear 
weapons. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:07  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  each  with  amend- 
ments. In  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

?.  917.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dei^endency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  their  surviving  spouses  and 
chUdren;  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans 
with  provisions  for  graduated-payment 
plans:  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  pay- 
able in  Veterans'  Administration  specially 
adapted  housing  assistance:  to  expand  eli- 
gibility for  memorial  markers;  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reimburse  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  for  losses  incurred  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  foreign 
nations. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  iMssed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1053.  An  act  authorizing  appropiia- 
tlona  to  carry  out  conservation  programs  on 
military  reservations  and  public  lands  during 
flacal  yeara  1082,  1083,  and  1084,  and  for  other 
purpoaes: 

H.R.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Aaslatanc*  Act  of  1061  with  respect  to  the 
actlvltlea  of  the  Overaeaa  Private  Investment 
Corporation: 

H.R.  4084.  An  act  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1073,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4384.  An  act  to  name  the  lock  author- 
ised aa  a  replacement  for  Vermilion  Lock. 
Louisiana,  as  "Leland  Bowman  Lock." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  S«iate: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  111.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
cease  Its  Imprisonment  of  Yurly  Shukhevych 
and  permit  him  and  his  family  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  170.  A  concurrent  resolution 
making  apportionment  of  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  for  the  fiscal  year  1083. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  6:18  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  Speak- 
er has  signed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution : 

H.R.  618.  An  act  to  convey  certain  Interests 
In  public  lands  to  the  city  of  Angels, 
California; 

H.R.  3318.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

QJ.  Rea.  66.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  requesting  the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
tinanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  1063.  An  act  authorising  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  conservation  programs  on 
military  reservations  and  public  lands  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1082,  1083.  and  1084,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4084.  An  act  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1072,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  4384.  An  act  to  name  the  lock  author- 
ised as  a  replacement  for  Vermilion  Lock, 
Louisiana,  as  "Leland  Bowman  Lock";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


HOUSE  BILL  HELD  AT  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  by  unanimous  consent : 

HJl.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1061  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  and  referred  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  111.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  wnse  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  cease 
its  Imprisonment  of  Vurly  Shukhevych  and 
permit  him  and  his  family  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  170.  A  concurrent  resolution 
making  apportionment  of  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  for  ihe  fiscal  year  1083;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-ieso.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions, Logistics,  and  Financial  Management 
tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decision  to  convert  to  contractor  perform- 
ance the  laundry  and  drycleanlng  function 
at  Fort  Indlantown  Oap,  Pennsylvania;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

EC-ie60.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statea, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Faster  Processing  of  DOD  Personnel 
Security  Clearances  Could  Avoid  Millions  In 
Leases";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-1061.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  credit  extended  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1063.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  SUte 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1063.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Transportation.  Commerce,  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  use  of 
federal  funds  to  assist  public  and  private  re- 
development In  the  vicinity  of  urban  rail 
stations  m  the  Northeast  Corridor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1064.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Burdensome  and  Unnecessary  Re- 
porting Requirements  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  Need  To  Be 
Changed";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-ie66.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  lUt 
of  the  reports  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  August  1081;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. ' 

EC-1066.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
nUnlstrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  with  respect  to  a  certain 
scientific  and  professional  position;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1067.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  In  order  to  authorize  the  use  of  assets 
vested  under  that  Act  during  World  War  II 
for  an  ex  gratia  payment  of  $30,000  to  the 


Government  of  Switzerland  and  to  provide 
for  the  depoalt  In  the  Treasury  of  the  re- 
mainder of  such  aaseta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1068.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "SBAs  Progress  In  Implement- 
ing The  Public  Law  06-607  Subcontracting 
And  Sursty  Bond  Waiver  Provisions  Has 
Been  Limited";  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-4I6.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"8J.R.  41 

"Whereas,  there  Is  a  great  need  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men  In  this 
country;  and 

"Whereas,  many  federal  Justices  and  Judges 
have  strayed  In  their  rulings  from  strictly 
Interpreting  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  It  was  intended,  passed  and  rati- 
fied; and 

"Whereas,  such  straying  from  the  Intent  of 
the  Constitution  Is  in  effect  Judicial  legis- 
lation by  means  of  Judicial  extrapolation; 
and 

"Whereas,  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
have  been  able  to  follow  this  course  of  ac- 
tion because  they  are  not  answerable  to  the 
people  because  they  are  appointed  for  life- 
time tenure;  and 

"Whereas,  this  country  was  founded  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  awesome  power  of  lifetime 
appointments  from  nonelected  rulers  and 
royalty;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  Judiciary  is  the  last 
remaining  vestige  of  such  awesome,  lifetime 
political  patronage  in  this  country:  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  has  always  been  un- 
der the  Impression  that  federal  Judges  aided 
and  abetted  criminals  and  criminal  activity 
In  America  by  giving  the  criminals  more 
rights  than  the  victims;  now  therefore. 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring.  That 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  hereby  petitions 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to  convene 
a  convention,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea.  for  the 
specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  which  would  prohibit  life- 
time appolntmenu  of  federal  supreme  court 
Justices  and  all  other  federal  Judges  and 
require  that  they  be  elected  and  re-elected 
every  six  years  by  the  people. 

•.•Be  it  resolved  further.  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  of  our  sister  states  Is  urged  to 
give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  arising  from  lifetime  Judicial  ap- 
pointments, and  to  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  which  would  prohibit  life- 
time appointments  of  federal  supreme  court 
Justices  and  all  other  federal  Judges  and 
require  that  they  be  elected  and  re-elected 
every  six  years  by  the  people. 

"Be  it  resolved  further.  That  the  Secretary 
Of  the  Senate  transmit  duly  authenticated 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Un  ted  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representative  to 
each  member  of  Congress,  both  Senate  and 
House,  and  to  the  executive  authority  of  each 
of  our  sister  statea  for  transmittal  to  lU 
legislature." 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 


Report  entitled  "Report  to  the  Senate  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  United 
SUtes  Senate,  Covering  the  Period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1070-December  31.  1080"  (with  addi- 
tional views)   (Rept.  No.  07-103). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.J.  Rea.  67.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  establish 
National  Nurse-Mldwlfery  Week. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  100.  A  resolution  to  authorize  Na- 
tional Productivity  Improvement  Week. 

S.  Rea.  176.  A  resolution  to  congratulate 
tke  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  celebration  of 
Its  Diamond  Jubilee. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  designate 
May  6.  1083,  aa  "National  RecogniUon  Day  for 
Nurses". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  seventh  day  of  October  1081  as  "National 
Guard  Day". 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  fc^owing  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary: 

J.  Paul  McGrath,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Aaslatant  Attorney  General: 

Henry  R.  WUholt,  Jr..  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Kentucky; 

John  E.  Sprlzzo.  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
SUtes  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York; 

Joseph  M.  McLaughUn,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  United  SUtes  District  Judge  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  New  York; 

Roger  J.  Miner,  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
SUtea  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York: 

John  C.  Coughenour,  of  Washington,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Washington:  and 

Conrarl  K.  Cyr,  of  Maine,  to  be  United 
Statea  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Maine. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

David  Eugene  Zwelfel.  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  Class  two.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotentliu^  of 
the  United  SUtee  to  the  Yemen  Arab 
Republic. 

Nominee:  David  Eugene  Zwelfel. 

Poet:   Sanaa,  Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

Nominated:   May  0.   1081.' 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  None  other  than  standard  tl  de- 
duction on  Federal  Tncome  Tax  form. 

3.  Spouse :  None  other  than  standard  $1  de- 
duction on  Federal  Income  tax  form. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  names:  Mark 
Evan  (DOB  December  31.  1066)  Minor  child; 
no  contributions;  Daphne  Lynne  (DOB  April 
3,  1068)   Minor  child;  no  contributions. 

4.  Parents  names:  Father  deceased:  mother 
Is  Frieda  T.  Zwelfel.  no  contributions  that 
I  know  of.  Please  see  sUtement  below. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  All  long  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:    None. 
Sisters  and  spouses  names:   Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ernest  J.  Stevens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Car- 
lUe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Cypher.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Robinson. 

Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  Switzer- 
land: 

Nominee:  Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey. 


•Date  of  President  Reagan's  call. 


Post:  AmbasstMlor  to  Switzerland. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey.  8100.  1080. 
Rochford  for  Congress  Comm. 

3.  Spouse:  Deceased  (Roger  Weaver  Whit- 
tlesey). 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Henry 
Clark  Whittlesey  none;  Amy  Elizabeth 
Whittlesey— none;  WlUlam  Weaver  WhltUe- 
sey — none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Martin  R.  Ryan— none. 
Amy  Covell  Ryan — none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Thomas 
M.  Ryan  —  brother  —  none;  Spouse  —  Joan 
Ryan — none. 

Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Slsters-ln-law. 
Mary  Whittlesey  Hogg;  Spouse.  James  Hogg— 
none:  Shirley  Whittlesey  Kuhn;  Spouse. 
Richard  Kuhn — none. 

George  Southall  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  In  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  European,  Commimltlea. 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary: 

Nominee :  George  S.  Vest. 

Post:  n.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Com- 
munities. 

Contributions,  amount,  daU.  donee: 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  none. 

3.  Children  and  q>ousee  names:  Jeannle 
Bordallo  and  husband;  George  8.  Vest.  Jr.; 
Henry  C.  Vest.  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names :  Half-broth- 
er— John  C.  Crawford;  Betty  W.  Crawford, 
none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Nancy  V- 
Soheper;  Henry  E.  Scbeper.  none. 

Joseph  Verner  Reed.  Jr..  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco: 

Nominee:  Joseph  V.  Reed.  Jr. 

Poet:  Ambassador  to  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  tl.OOO.  September  10.  1080.  Prelude 
to  Victory;  $4,000,  October  24.  1080.  Florida 
Victory  Committee;  $6,000.  November  3. 
1080,  Republican  National  Committee. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Serena 
Reed;  Electra  Reed,  none. 

4.  ParenU  names:  Joseph  V.  Reed,  Sr.  (de- 
ceased); Permella  Reed.  $1,000,  February  I, 
1070.  Bush  for  President;  $1,000.  July  24,  1080. 
Republican  National  Comm.  Presidential 
Fund. 

5.  OrandparenU  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  (Informa- 
tion haa  been  requested  and  will  be  submitted 
In  near  future) . 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  (Informa- 
tion has  been  requested  and  wUl  be  sub- 
mitted In  near  future). 

Robert  P.  Paganelll,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  one.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic: 

Nominee:  Robert  P.  Paganelll. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Syria. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  $100.  June  13,  1080.  Thomas  Tri- 
marco:  $36,  November  28.  1980.  lliomas  Trl- 
marco. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names :  None. 

6.  GrandparenU  names:  None. 

6.  Brother  name:  John  A.  Paganelll.  $100. 
June  28.  1076.  John  La  Falce;  $100.  July  11. 
1078.  John  La  Falce;  $100.  SepUmber  16.  lOflO. 
John  La  Falce. 

7.  Sisters  and  spotises  names:  None. 

Michael  H.  NewUn,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 


Service  Officer  of  Class  one,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  AlgerU: 

Nominee:  Michael  H.  NewUn. 

Post :  Ambassador  to  AlgerU. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

l.Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names :  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  SlsUrs  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Mlnlsur. 
to  be  AmbaaasMlor  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia,  to  which  oflloe  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  receaa  of  the 
Senate: 

Nominee:  Richard  W.  Murphy. 

Post:  Jidda. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  ParenU  names:  None. 

5.  GrandparenU  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  SlsUrs  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Jack  F.  Matlock.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  Forel(n 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extmordinary  and  PlenlpotentlaiT  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the 
Czechoslovak  SodaUst  Republic: 

Nominee :  Jack  F.  Matlock.  Jr. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  i 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children   and  spouses  names:    Ja 
Hugh,  David  and  Joseph  MaUock:  Nell  and 
Hu  Benton,  None. 

4.  ParenU  names:  Mrs.  Nellie  Bumun  and 
Hugh  R.  Bumun.  None. 

5.  GrandparenU  names:   (Deceased)  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  ^mums  names:  Frank  B.  M. 
and  Mary  B.  Matlock,  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  qwuses  names:  Nane. 

Arthur  Adair  Hartman.  of  New  Jenay.  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambaasador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Re'iubllcs: 

Nominee:  Arthur  Adair  Bartman. 

Post :  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Union. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  Donna  Ford  Hartman.  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  John. 
Sarah.  Johanna,  and  Benjamin  Hartman. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  F.  Hartman  (wife  Deb- 
bie) None. 

4.  ParenU  names:  Deceased. 

6.  GrandparenU  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  namea:  8.  C.  and 
Alma  Hartman.  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  qMuses  names:  None. 

Raymond  C.  Bwlng.  of  VlrglnU.  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  one.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenlpoUnUary  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus: 

Nominee:  Raymond  C.  Swing. 

Post :  Nicosia.  Cypnis. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse :  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  ParenU  names:  None. 

5.  GrandparenU  names :  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names :  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 

John  E.  Dollbols.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenlootentlary  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  Luxembourg: 
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Nominee :  John  E.  DoUbola. 
Post:    Ambassador  to  Luxembourg. 
Nominated:  June  2,  1981. 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self  and  spouse:  $35,  June  22,  1977. 
OOP  Campaign  Fund;  936,  January  3  and 
February  7,  1978.  BNC:  $26.  AprU  22.  1978. 
Rhodes  for  Oovernor;  $20.  June  18.  1979. 
RNC;  $25.  December  9.  1979,  OOP  Victory 
Fund. 

2.  Children  and  spouses  names:  John 
Michael.  $36.  1978.  RNC:  Robert  Joseph.  $10, 
1978.  Delegate.  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion. Virginia;  $25.  February  20.  1980.  RNC; 
$25.  Augtist  4.  1980,  RNC;  $36.  August  14. 
1980.  OOP  Victory  Fund;  $25.  May  20.  1980. 
NRCC;  $20,  May  21,  1980,  Ohio  Republican 
Party;  $125.  December  23.  1980.  RNC;  $25. 
February  27.  1981.  Ohio  Republican  Party; 
$50.  April  13,  1981,  OOP  Victory  Fund. 

3.  Parents  names:  Deceased. 

4.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

6.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 
Paul  J.  Manafort.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 

a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  17,  1983; 

John  Augustus  Bohn,  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  United  States  Director  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank; 

Nyle  C.  Brady,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development; 

L.  Keith  Bulen.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
on  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Sundry  nominations  within  the  Foreign 
Service  to  be  summarized  and  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  a 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HKLMS: 
S.  1650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  extend 
coverage  under  provisions  of  that  act  relating 
to  benefits  to  survivors  of  certain  public 
safety  officers  who  died  in  the  performance  of 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
8.  1651.  A  bill  to  combat  international  ter- 
rorism; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATEB  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  1852.  To  restore  certain  lands  in  Arizona 
to  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  1653.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  State  and 
local  assistance  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  criminal  Justice,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sten- 
N18,    Mr.    Hetlik.    Mr.    Tomb,    Mr. 
Johnston.   Mr.   Nickles.    Mr.   Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Long,  and 
Mr.  Thvemond)  : 
S.  1654.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Southern  States  Energy  Com- 
pact, and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  deduction 
for  business  meals  and  to  earmark  the  sav- 
ings from  such  reduction  for  the  school 
lunch  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Flnancs. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Chafes.   Mr.   Brad- 
let,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 
S.  1656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Code   of    1964   to  clarify   certain   re- 
quirements     which      apply      to     mortgage 
subsidy   bonds,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the    Committee    on    Finance. 

By    Mr.    SCHMTTT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Cannon.   Mr.   Oobton,   Mrs.   Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Stmms)  : 
S.    1667.    A    bUl    entitled    the    "Uniform 
Science  and  Technology  Research  and  De- 
velopment   Utilization   Act";    to    the    Com- 
nUttee  on  Commerce,  Science,   and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S  1668.  A  biU  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  to  require  a  National  Public  Invest- 
ment Requirements  Analysis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S.  1651.  A  bill  to  combat  international 
terrorism:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

INTERNATIONAL  TISKOUSlf  CRIME  ACT  OF  I»81 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  reports  that 
some  3,668  people  have  been  killed,  7.474 
wounded  in  6.714  acts  of  international 
terrorism  since  1968. 

The  situation  seems  to  be  getting 
worse.  There  were  more  casualties  of 
terrorism  in  1980  than  in  any  year  since 
the  CIA  began  its  analysis  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  in  1968. 

As  they  have  from  the  beginning. 
Americans  in  1980  remained  the  pri- 
mary targets  of  terrorist  activity.  Ten 
Americans  were  killed  last  year  and 
ninety-four  wounded  in  attacks  around 
the  world.  Nearly  two  out  of  every  five 
incidents  involved  U.S.  citizens  or 
property. 

Given  the  increase  in  terrorist  activity 
around  the  world  and  given  our  vulner- 
ability to  the  depradations  of  terrorists 
it  is  incredible  to  think  that  the  U.S. 
Government,  through  a  loophole  in  the 
law.  would  condone  activities  that  aid 
and  abet  international  terrorism. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly 
what  is  happening. 

As  things  now  stand  it  is  legal  for  a 
U.S.  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  to  manu- 
facture or  purchase  explosive  devices  in 
this  country,  and  sell  those  devices  to. 
say.  the  regime  of  Colonel  Khadafy  in 
Libya.  They  could  do  this  even  if  they 
know  that  the  Libyan  Government 
planned  to  use  these  devices  to  promote 
terrorism;  to  blow  up  bridges  and  build- 
ings and  airplanes,  killing  innocent  peo- 
ple in  the  far  comers  of  the  globe. 

Let  us  take  this  a  step  further,  Mr. 
President. 

These  U.S.  citizens  could  also  travel 
this  country  recruiting  people  to  go  work 
in  Libya  training  terrorists.  They  could 
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hire  people  to  go  to  this  foreign  country 
and  teach  terrorists  how  to  most  effec- 
tively use  the  explosives  they  have  sold 
them  to  blow  up  people  and  property. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  these  same 
U.S.  citizens — perhaps  former  intelli- 
gence officers  for  our  country — could  sell 
to  Libya  or  to  any  other  foreign  power  a 
master  plan  for  terrorism  and  they  would 
not  be  violating  the  laws  of  our  country, 

Tlie  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  now 
illegal  for  citizens  of  this  country  who  are 
in  this  country  to  aid  and  abet  inter- 
national terrorism.  I  think  it  should  be 
illegral,  clearly  illegal,  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  make  it  so. 

Recent  news  reports — in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  magazine,  in  Newsweek 
and  in  other  publications — ^have  revealed 
that  there  are  some  Americans  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  loophole  in  our 
law  to  aid  and  abet  terrorism. 

There  is  compelling  evidence  that  U.S. 
citizens  have  become  active  agents  of  in- 
ternational terrorists;  that  U.S.  firms 
fill  suspicious  orders  with  the  tacit  im- 
derstanding  that  they  are  intended  for 
use  by  terrorists:  and  that  our  laws  are 
just  not  an  effective  deterrent  to  this  ac- 
tivity. 

If  the  United  States  cannot  take  action 
against  its  own  citizens  who  work  within 
its  borders  to  foster  terrorism  then  we 
cannot  lead  a  successful  international 
effort  to  combat  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  today 
the  International  Terrorism  Crime  Act 
of  1981.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  citizens 
of  this  country  from  taking  actions  in 
this  country  to  further  the  terrorist  am- 
bitions of  governments  like  Libya's. 

Specifically  this  bill  prohibits  the  sale 
of  weaponry,  explosive  devices,  muni- 
tions, plans  and  like  items  to  a  foreign 
state,  or  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  abetting 
IntemationEil  terrorism. 

Anyone  convicted  of  violating  this  law, 
Mr.  President,  would  face  a  prison  term 
of  up  to  10  years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000, 
or  both. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  an  age  of 
terrorism,  as  anyone  who  went  through 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  can  testify: 
The  massacre  at  the  Munich  Olympics  In 
1972.  the  siege  at  Entebbe,  the  seizure  of 
Embassies  in  Tehran  and  Bogota  and 
London,  the  skyjackings,  the  bombings. 

American  property  and  American  citi- 
zens have  been  and  continue  as  the  main 
targets  of  terrorists. 

If  the  United  States  does  not  lead  an 
international  effort  to  combat  terror- 
ism— to  wipe  the  last  traces  of  terrorist 
activity  from  the  face  of  the  Earth- 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
coimtry  will  do  so. 

We  can.  we  must,  rally  all  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  in  an  all-out  war 
against  terrorism. 

But,  before  we  can  succeed  at  that  we 
must  insure  that  our  own  house  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pose today  will  help  do  that  by  making  it 
a  crime  for  Americans  within  this  coun- 
try to  hatch  plots  to  forment  terrorism.* 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join    my    distinguished    colleague    and 
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friend.  Senator  Bkntsen,  with  whom  I 
serve  on  the  Intelligence  Committee,  to 
cosponsor  the  International  Terrorism 
Crime  Act  of  1981.  I  share  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  growing  menace  of  terrorism 
in  the  world. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  close  a  loophole 
in  our  Criminal  Code  and  allow  prosecu- 
tion of  American  citizens  who  aid  in- 
ternational terrorism  outside  the  United 
States. 

There  is  growing  interest  in  the  Con- 
gress in  stemming  the  activities  of 
Americans  who  profit  from  international 
terrorism  by  providing  arms,  training, 
and  technology  to  irresponsible  foreign 
organizations  and  governments.  The  re- 
cent press  coverage  of  the  activities  of 
Edwin  P.  Wilson  in  Libya  has  raised 
questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
laws  that  control  the  export  of  American 
military  equipment  and  advanced  tech- 
nology. 

This  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  know- 
ingly to  manufacture,  sell,  or  export 
military  equipment,  weapons,  or  technol- 
ogy, or  to  provide  training  or  expertise 
to  a  foreign  power  or  its  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  international  terror- 
ism. At  present,  according  to  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials,  there  are  no  crimi- 
nal laws  prohibiting  Americans  from 
supporting  terrorism  outside  the  United 
States.  This  bill,  I  hope,  can  correct 
that  flaw. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  move  swiftly  and  pass  this 
bill  into  law  to  provide  the  Justice  De- 
partment a  tool  it  needs  to  help  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  the  source  of 
international  terrorism. 
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By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  1652.  A  bill  to  restore  certain  lands 
In  Arizona  to  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Introduce  for 
mvself  and  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  DeConcini).  the  following  legisla- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Colorado  River 
Indian  Tribes. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
return  of  16,000  acres  of  public  lands, 
known  as  the  La  Paz  area,  to  the  Colo- 
rado River  Indian  Reservation  in  Yuma 
Coimty,  Ariz. 

The  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion was  created  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1865.  Ten  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  reservation.  Its  southern  boundary 
was  extended  twice  by  Executive  order  to 
provide  a  buffer  between  the  Indian  lands 
and  the  mineral  prospectors  and  cattle- 
men. The  La  Paz  Arroyo  lands  were  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  Colorado  River  In- 
dian Reservation.  There  is  no  question 
about  this  fact. 

In  1875,  in  an  effort  to  clearly  define 
the  extent  of  the  reservation  trust  lands, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  arranged  for 
a  survey  of  the  reservation  by  a  Mr. 
Chandler  Robbins.  Mr.  Robbins'  survey 
located  its  southern  boundary  at  La  Paz 


Arroyo.  This  survey  was  reconfirmed  by 
the  1912  Harrington  resurvey  and  the 
location  was  upheld  finally  by  the 
Comuilssioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
in  1913  and  1914.  In  spite  of  and  con- 
trary to  the  surveys,  the  lands  were  re- 
moved from  the  reservation  by  the  Exec- 
utive order  of  November  22,  1915,  as  a 
result  of  erroneous  reasons  and  without 
any  compensation. 

Today,  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Tribes  would  like  to  have  their  lands 
returned  because  of  issues  of  historical 
ownership,  legal  rights,  and  agricultural 
need. 

The  bill  Senator  DeConcini  and  I  are 
introducing  will  accomplish  this  purpose 
imder  the  legislation,  the  return  of  the 
La  Paz  lands  will,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights.  This  means  all 
existing  private  and  public  rights,  in- 
cluding easements,  unpatented  mining 
claims,  property  claims,  and  all  other 
valid  existing  rights.  These  will  be  ex- 
amined closely  as  the  legislation  is  being 
considered. 

The  return  of  these  lands  has  been 
approved  in  general  terms  by  the  Ari- 
zona State  Office  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  a  report  dated  No- 
vember 25.  1974.  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  office  believes  the 
conclusions  of  the  1974  report  are  still 
valid.  There  will  be  thorough  hearings 
on  this  legislation  so  that  there  will  be 
no  unexpected  consequences  of  what  I 
believe  is  a  necessary  and  appropriate 
resolution  of  a  longstanding  boundary 
problem.* 


By  Mr.  MATBUNAGA: 
S.  1653.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  State 
and  local  assistance  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  criminal  justice, 
and  for  other  ourposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CRIMINAI,  JXTSnCE  ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Amendments  of  1981.  a 
bill  designed  to  recommit  the  efforts  and 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  assisting  the  States  In  the  fieht 
against  crime  and  in  improving  State 
and  local  systems  of  criminal  justice. 

Mr.  President,  crime  in  America  is 
once  again  the  topic  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  officials  at  all  levels  of 
Government  in  this  country  and  among 
the  American  people  in  general.  There 
is  no  denying  that  crime  has  reached  in- 
tolerable levels  not  only  in  our  urban 
areas  where  it  has  long  thrived,  but  in 
our  suburban  and  rural  areas  as  well. 

I  need  not  recite  the  results  of  na- 
tional polls  which  clearly  indicate  that 
crime  across  this  Nation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  Americans.  Indeed, 
the  tremendous  feso*  of  crime  in  America 
which  indicate  that  1  out  of  every  3 
is  borne  out  bv  recent  cr'me  statistics 
households  in  the  United  States  was  di- 
rectly affected  by  some  kind  of  serious 
crime  in  1980 — I  repeat — 1  out  of  every 
3  households.  Criminal  justice  experts 
predict  that  within  4  or  5  years,  each 
and  every  household  in  this  Nation  will 
be  touched  in  some  manner  by  serious 
crime. 


In  view  of  these  and  other  crime  sta- 
tistics which  show  a  steady  increase  in 
crime  throughout  the  past  decade  and 
an  explosion  of  violent  crime  in  America 
over  the  past  2  years,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Warren  E.  Bur- 
ger, warned  recently  that  America  is 
approaching  the  status  of  an  impotent 
society — one  whose  ability  to  provide 
and  maintain  elementary  security  for  its 
people  in  its  streets  and  towns  and  vil- 
lages is  in  serious  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  this  new  wave  of  violent  crime 
which  is  sweeping  our  land — crime  so 
violent  in  its  nature  as  to  shake  ev^i  the 
most  crime-hardened  of  Americans — is 
threatening  the  very  fabric  of  American 
society. 

One  of  our  t>asic  responsibilities  as  a 
civilized  society  is  the  maintenance  of 
public  safety  and  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare.  Certainly,  it  is  the  right 
of  all  Americans  to  feel  secure  in  their 
homes,  safe  on  their  streets,  and  pro- 
tected in  their  places  of  business  and 
leisure.  Clearly,  we  are  falling  to  fulfill 
this  critical  responsibility. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  question 
Uiat  the  leadership  and  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  sorely 
needed  to  support  the  efforts  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  crime 
and  delinquency,  particularly  violent  and 
serious  crimes. 

Our  Federal  system  assigns  a  very 
limited  direct  public  safetv  role  to  the 
National  Government.  We  have  a  strong 
tradition  of  opposition  to  a  national 
police  force,  which  means  that  Federal 
efforts  in  connection  with  serious  crime, 
especially  most  forms  of  violent  crime, 
must  necessarily  be  indirect  and  Involve 
forms  of  support  to  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Intergovernmental 
financial  support  is  a  form  of  Federal 
participation  that  respects  and  affirms 
the  jurisdictional  limits  on  national 
power. 

As  a  result  of  severe  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  programs.  State  and  local  units 
of  government  are  presently  under  tre- 
mendous financial  pressure.  While  some 
jurisdictions  are  dcHng  well  to  maintain 
their  present  level  of  criminal  justice 
services,  some  jurisdictions  simply  can- 
not do  it. 

Even  financial  status  quo  means  that 
State  criminal  justice  systems  are  falling 
even  further  behind  the  demands  being 
placed  upon  them.  The  preceeding  years 
of  lack  of  investment  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  increased  number 
of  serious  criminal  offenders  being  proc- 
essed by  that  system  are  now  haunting 
us.  Our  police  forces  are  undermanned, 
our  courts  are  ovemm  and  our  prisons 
and  correctional  facilities  are  over- 
crowded. 

With  the  full  recognition  tha«:  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  and  should 
not  provide  operational  support  to  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  agencies,  what 
State  and  local  governments  need  are  the 
techniques  to  do  a  better  job  with  scarce 
resources  and  the  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  incorporate  those  advanced 
proven  techniques  into  general  opera- 
tions during  a  period  of  transition. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  recognize  that 
there  are  budget  limitations  not  only  at 
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the  State  and  local  levels,  but  at  the 
Federal  level  as  well.  But  if  the  fight 
against  crime  is  of  the  highest  domestic 
priority  and  comparable  to  maintaining 
our  national  defense  and  upgrading  our 
Armed  Forces,  then  Federal  resources 
must  be  found  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments. 

To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
scarce  resources  at  both  the  Federal  and 
local  levels,  the  Federal  Government's 
initiative  against  serious  crime  should 
concentrate  on  programs  in  justice  agen- 
cies that  have  the  most  direct  impact  on 
crime. 

Thus,  my  bill,  the  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1981.  con- 
centrates in  the  near  term  on  a  limited 
number  of  replicate  programs  already 
proven  effective.  By  emphasizing  activi- 
ties already  proven  effective,  my  bill 
would  build  on  the  Investments  that  were 
the  soundest  aspects  of  the  LEAA  expe- 
rience, while  at  the  same  time  provide 
opportunity  for  developing  and  testing 
other  program  models. 

By  using  proven  models  which  are  well 
documented,  and  which  merit  general 
professional  acceptance,  the  program 
will  have  the  advantages  of  rapid  imple- 
mentation and  early  reports  on  program 
impact  to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress. 
A  selected  range  of  program  models  will 
permit  the  use  of  a  simpler  administra- 
tive apparatus.  Tested  program  models 
will  also  attract  the  investment  of  State 
and  local  appropriated  funds. 

The  proposed  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance program  is  in  the  form  of  a  block 
grant  to  the  States.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  should  note  that 
my  proposal  Is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's basic  federalism  princi- 
ples. The  bill  wUl  facilitate  greater  inte- 
gration of  Federal  funds  with  State  ap- 
propriations, utilize  Federal  funds  in  the 
highest  priority  areas,  and  provide 
greater  coordination  in  the  use  of 
Federal  and  State  resources. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  fiscal 
restraint,  the  Federal  Government  must 
coordinate  its  policies  and  activities,  both 
among  Its  constituent  agencies  and  levels 
of  government.  The  legislation  creates  a 
national  commission,  two-thirds  of 
whose  members  are  State  and  local  gov- 
enunent  representatives,  and  one-third 
of  whom  are  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Comnussion  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  forum  for  anticipating  and  recogniz- 
ing issues  related  to  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral policies  and  decisions  on  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  systems. 

Such  Issues  arise,  for  example,  when 
there  are  changes  in  FBI  or  DEA  priori- 
ties, refugee  policies,  or  border  control 
measures.  Such  Impact  may  also  derive 
from  patterns  of  Federal  court  actions 
involving  prison  and  jails,  or  from  legis- 
lation, such  as  the  Civil  Rights  of  Insti- 
tutionalized Persons  Act. 

In  response  to  negative  impacts,  the 
Commission  should  identify  and  propose 
appropriate  offsetting  measures. 

For  example.  Federal  prisons  might 
house  persons  convicted  in  State  courts 
of  crimes  for  which  there  is  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  or  prisoner  exchange  treaty 


processes  might  be  made  available  to 
remove  appropriate  noncitizens  from 
State  prisons.  Another  possibility  would 
be  the  offering  of  presently  unneeded 
military.  Forest  Service,  or  other  Federal 
properties  for  use  as  minimum  security 
correctional  facilities.  Some  measures 
might  involve  funding,  such  as  the  ear- 
marking of  some  oil  windfall  profit  tax 
money  to  compensate  for  law  enforce- 
ment costs  traceable  to  fuel  price  de- 
control or  energj'  "boom  town"  develop- 
ments. 

The  Commission  will  serve  as  a  vehicle 
for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  existing 
separate  programs,  such  as  the  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  and  proposed 
forums,  such  as  the  State  Justice  Insti- 
tute (S.  537)  proposed  by  Senator 
Hbtlin.  The  legislation  provides  for  an 
intensive  interagency  coordinating  func- 
tion involving  key  Federal  officials. 

The  Commission,  through  direct  par- 
ticipation by  representative  State  and 
local  justice  executives,  will  also  insure 
that  local  needs  will  be  fairly  considered 
in  the  development  of  new  or  additional 
criminal  justice  assistance  programs. 

The  Commission  will  operate  as  a  re- 
source both  to  (a)  provide  advice  to 
Federal  officials  and  (b)  require  Federal 
ofiScials  to  undertake  impact  studies  on 
the  effect  of  changing  Federal  policies 
on  crime  and  local  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems before  such  new  Federal  policies 
are  implemented. 

Based  on  the  LEAA  experience  of  the 
I>ast  decade,  it  is  clear  that  a  Commis- 
sion or  some  other  appropriate  mecha- 
nism is  necessary  if  intergovernmental 
conflicts  are  to  be  reduced  and  criminal 
justice  fragmentation  is  to  be  minimized. 

While  some  criminal  justice  fragmen- 
tation and  conflict  is  inherent  in  our 
constitutional  structure,  intergovern- 
mental conflict  is  not. 

We  must  understand  where  our  crimi- 
nal justice  policies  are  supportive  and 
where  they  are  in  opposition.  We  must  be 
able  to  measure  the  impact  of  our  ac- 
tions. We  must  operate  as  one  In  our 
fight  against  violent  crime. 

Anything  less  than  joint  and  concen- 
trated action  by  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment would  mean  that  we  have  failed 
the  American  people. 

The  bill  also  proposes  a  limited  cate- 
gorical program  which  either  supports 
the  block  program's  activities  funded  by 
the  States  or  provides  funding  to  meet 
criminal  Justice  raiergency  situations 
beyond  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  respond  adequately. 

Mr.  President,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Federal  Government's  only 
major  criminal  justice  assistance  pro- 
gram was  terminated  last  year.  There  is 
now  a  vacuum  which  needs  to  be  filled 
by  a  responsible  program  which  ade- 
quately meets  the  criticisms  laimched 
against  the  past  LEAA  program.  I  am 
convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  will  estab- 
lish such  a  program,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First,  tmder  my  bill.  Federal  funds 
will  not  be  indiscriminately  spread  over 
a  vast  problem  area  with  little  impact. 
The  bill  establishes  a  modest,  highly 
targeted  program  which  supports  the 
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replication  of  tested,  successful  former 
LEAA  procram  models  of  demonstrated 
impact  and  broad  adaptability. 

Initially  the  list  of  eligible  programs 
would  consist  of:  First,  integrated  crimi- 
nal apprehension  program  (ICAP) ;  sec- 
ond sting  projects;  third,  community 
anticrime  programs,  fourth,  manage- 
ment information  systems;  fifth,  career 
criminal  prosecution  programs:  sixth, 
victim,  witness,  and  juror  assistance  pro- 
grams; seventh,  coordinated  arson  pro- 
grams; eighth,  prosecution  of  white- 
collar,  organized,  public  corruption,  and 
fraud  against  Government  crimes;  ninth. 
altemaUves  to  pretrial  detention,  jail 
and  prison  for  persons  who  pose  no  dan- 
ger to  the  community;  tenth,  programs 
for  drug -dependent  offenders;  eleventh, 
jail  and  prison  overcrowding  programs: 
and  twelfth,  programs  addressing  seri- 
ous offenses  committed  by  juveniles. 

Second.  State  legislatures  will  not  be 
uninvolved.  The  legislation  requires 
State  legislative  review  as  well  as  appro- 
priaUon  of  a  high  State  match  which 
will  mean  that  Federal  grant  funds  will 
tend  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  ba^is 
as  State  appropriated  money. 

Third,  the  proposed  program  will  not 
be  plagued  by  redtape.  The  requirement 
of  a  voluminous  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  plan  will  be  replaced  with  the 
submission  of  a  simple  appllcaticHi.  Ex- 
tensive evaluation  and  annual  reports 
will  be  stripped  down.  Administrative  re- 
quirements will  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum level  necessary.  The  use  of  well 
documented  tested  models  will  reduce 
the  necessity  for  extensive  applications 
and  program  descriptions. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  the  block  grant  de- 
livery mechanism  will  eliminate  the  mul- 
ti-layered, elaborate  and  cumbersome 
planning  system  which  was  a  part  of  the 
old  LEAA  program.  Under  the  "Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Amendments  of  1981" 
the  States  will  be  able  to  choose  pro- 
grams consistent  with  their  chosen  direc- 
tions of  criminal  justice  system  change. 

At  the  same  time.  States  will  have  full 
control  over  the  processes  by  which  pro- 
grams are  selected  and  funds  allocated. 
No  longer  will  there  be  a  requirement  for 
bureaucracies  at  the  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional and  local  levels. 

Moreover,  decisions  will  not  be  made  by 
federally  supported  regional  and  local 
government  administrative  enclaves  that 
were  too  often  Isolated  from  permanent 
Government  structures. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  will  no  longer 
specify  the  structure  of  State  planning 
agencies.  The  States  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue or  establish  State  planning  agen- 
cies which  fit  into  the  State  government 
structure  and  meet  State  needs  and 
criteria. 

Sixth,  the  legislation  will  not  reinforce 
the  fragmentation  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  bill  establishes  vehicles  for 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
efforts.  At  the  same  time.  It  eliminates 
the  artificial  allocations  which  required 
money  to  be  spread  without  regard  to 
States'  needs. 

Gone  will  be  the  requirements  for  juve- 
nile justice  maintenance  of  effort  dollars, 
requirements  that  an  adequate  share  of 
funds  be  distributed  without  regard  to 
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need  to  every  aspect  of  criminal  justice, 
formulas  that  required  specific  dollar  al- 
locations to  each  local  jurisdiction,  and 
specific,  substantive  mandates  to  be  met. 

Seventh,  no  longer  will  enormous  bu- 
reaucracies at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  be  needed  to  run  a  criminal 
justice  assistance  program.  The  modest 
funding  of  this  streamlined  block  grant 
program  supporting  only  successful  pro- 
grams will  require  only  a  stripped  down 
administrative  structure  at  each  level  of 
government. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
speak  plainly  about  this  country's  crime 
problem.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  al- 
though a  majority  of  my  constituents 
want  to  see  Federal  spending  reduced 
and  Federal  taxes  cut.  they  will  not  tol- 
erate the  cessation  of  the  Federal  role 
in  the  war  on  crime. 

In  my  opinion,  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime  is  so  pervasive  in  America  today 
that  the  public  believes  that  Federal 
spending  in  this  one  area  Is,  Indeed,  jus- 
tified. 

If,  over  the  past  decade,  crime  had 
disappeared  from  our  streets,  we  could 
have  declared  victory  and  ended  the 
Federal  role  in  crime  control  and  crimi- 
nal justice  assistance.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  crime  has  not  disappeared ; 
it  has  increased  steadily  and  is  now  ex- 
ploding. We  cannot  now  declare  victory 
and  leave  the  scene. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people  to  provide 
for  public  safety.  We  can  properly  fulfill 
that  responsibility  by  assisting  the  States 
in  controlling  crime  and  restoring  order 
to  our  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  enactment  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimotis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo,  as 
follows: 

S.  1663 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crtmlnal  Justice 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1981". 

DECLARATION  AND  PTJKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declare 
that  the  high  incidence  of  crime,  particularly 
violent  crime,  and  Juvenile  delinquency  Is 
detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

Congress  further  finds  that  while  crime 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  are  prlmarUy  local 
problems  dealt  with  first  by  SUte  and  local 
units  of  government,  these  problems  con- 
tinue to  require  the  Joint  and  coordinated 
efforts  of  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Congress  further  finds  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  must  provide  leadership,  co- 
ordinate its  own  anticrime  efforts,  provide 
financial  and  technical  resources,  simplify 
the  grant  structures,  and  reduce  bureau- 
cratic redtape. 

It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  aid  State  and  local  govemmente 
in  strengthening  and  improving  their  sys- 
tems of  criminal  Justice  by  providing  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  through  a  simr 
plifled.  State  administered  block  grant  pro- 
gram with  State  flexibility  and  a  limited  cat- 


egorical program.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Saf  s  Streets  Act  of  1968.  to  establish 
a  new,  modest,  highly  targeted  program  of 
block  grant  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  implementation  of  a  limited 
number  of  high-priority  criminal  Justice  im- 
provements. It  is  further  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  establish  a  limited  categorical  pro- 
gram to  support  national  programs  of  direct 
assistance  to  State  and  local  criminal  Justice 
agencies  and  to  provide  temp>orary  assistance 
to  meet  criminal  Justice  emergency  situations 
beyond  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  respond  adequately.  It  is  further  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  to  administer  the  program 
created  by  this  bill.  It  is  further  the  purpose 
of  this  bUI  to  create  a  National  Justice  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  operational  activities 
and  policies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies  and  identify 
criminal  Justice  problem  areas  warranting 
priority  attention  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Past  A — BtntEAxr  or  JxrsncE  Assistance 
Sec.  3.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  section  101,  103. 
and  103  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
owing  new  sections: 

"Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  a 
Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "Administra- 
tion"). The  Administration  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  Administrator,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
such  other  Deputy  Administrators  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  The 
Administrator  shall  have  final  authority  over 
all  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Administration. 
"Sec.  102.  The  Administrator  shall — 
"(a)  provide  funds  to  eligible  States  pttr- 
suant  to  part  D; 

"(b)   provide  funds  to  eligible  leciptentB 
pursuant  to  part  F; 
"(c)  provide  benefits  pursuant  to  part  L; 
"(d)  provide  such  support  to  the  National 
Justice  Commission  as  the  Commission  di- 
rects; 

"(e)  publish  and  disseminate  Information 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  criminal 
Justice  sjrstem; 

"(f)  establish  and  carry  on  a  specific  and 
contlnuiiv?  program  of  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  units  of  local  government  de- 
signed to  encouraee  and  promote  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  concerning  decisions 
made  by  the  National  Justice  Commission 
affecting  State  and  local  criminal  Justice 
priorities; 

"(g)  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  States,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions or  International  agencies  involved  In 
criminal  Justice  activities: 

"(h)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  set 
out  in  part  H;  and 

"  (1)  exercise  such  other  powers  and  func- 
tions as  may  be  vested  In  tlie  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  title.". 
Past  B — Nationai,  Institute  or  JtJsncE 
Sec.  4.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  as  follows: 

Section  202(c)  (10)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(10)  after  consulUtlon  with  aoDroorlate 
aeencies  and  officials  of  States  and  units  of 
local  government,  make  recommendations  for 
programs  or  projects  which  will  be  effective 
in  improving  the  functioning  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system;  and". 


Past  D — ^Block  Fosmxtla  Pbocbam 


Sec.  5.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  401,  403. 
403.  404,  and  405,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1982.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
to  assist  States  and  units  of  local  government 
in  carrying  out  specific  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem programs  of  proven  effectiveness,  record 
of  proven  success,  or  high  probabUlty  of 
criminal  Justice  system  improvement.  Such 
grants  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  improving  approaches  to  reduce 
crime,  especially  street  and  violent  crime,  by 
means  of  crime  prevention,  detection,  and 
Investigation  efforts  through  systematic  data 
collection  and  analysis: 

"(2)  improving  approaches  to  crime  pre- 
vention, especially  those  based  on  police  and 
citizen  partnership,  and  community  organi- 
zation and  government  cooperation: 

"(3)  disrupting  illicit  commerce  in  stolen 
goods  and  property; 

"(4)  improving  workload  management  sys- 
tems for  criminal  Justice  agencies: 

"(6)  Improving  methods  to  Identify,  prose- 
cute, and  recommend  sentencing  of  repeat 
and  multiple-felony  offenders  (including 
Juvenile  offenders)  known  as  career  crim- 
inals; 

"(6)  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams which  provide  assistance  to  victims, 
witnesses,  and  Jurors,  including  restitution 
by  offenders,  encouragement  of  participation 
by  victims  and  witnesses  In  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  and  prevention  of  retribution 
against  or  Intimidation  of  witnesses: 

"(7)  improving  arson  detection  and  inves- 
tigation and  arson  control  coordination; 

"(8)  effectively  Investigating  and  proae- 
cutlng  white-collar  crime,  organised  crline. 
public  corruption  crimes,  and  fraud  against 
the  govemmmt; 

"(9)  providing  alternatives  to  pretrial  de- 
tention. Jail  and  prison  for  peiaons  who 
pose  no  danger  to  the  community; 

"(10)  providing  programs  which  Identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  drug  dependent  of- 
fenders; 

"(11)  providing  programs  which  alleviate 
prison  and  Jail  overcrowding;  and 

"(12)  providing  programs  which  address 
the  problem  of  serious  offenses  committed  by 
Juveniles. 

"(b)  Durlne  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  and  September  30,  19M. 
unless  superseded  by  leTislatlon  enacted  pur- 
suant to  section  501  or  some  other  authority. 
States  will  be  authorized  to  fund  the  pro- 
grams set  forth  In  or  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  the  five  program  areas 
plven  the  highest  priority  by  the  National 
Justice  Commission. 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  make  financial  assistance  under 
this  nart  available  to  an  aopllcant  State  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  all  or  any  of  the  pro- 
grams set  forth  under  section  401. 

"(b)  For  anv  State  allocation  under  this 
part,  the  Federal  portion  of  anv  grant  may  be 
up  to  60  per  centum  of  the  coet  of  the  pro- 
grams snecified  in  the  State  appUcation  for 
such  grant. 

"(c)  The  non -Federal  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  grant  shall  be  In  cash  aoproorlatcd 
in  the  agarevate  by  the  State  and  units  of 
local  government. 

"(d)  Funds  aporopriated  by  a  State  and 
local  units  of  government  may  be  included 
in  the  non-Federal  appropriated  portion  if 
thev  support  (1)  any  program  meeting  the 
purooses  of  section  401.  (2)  the  SUte  ac- 
countabUltv  function,  as  set  forth  in  section 
403 'a)  (3).  for  the  Federal  dollars  awarded 
bv  the  Administration  or  its  predecessor.  (31 
the  SUte  planning  aeency  responsible  for 
sutewide     criminal     justice     coordination. 
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planning,  and  analysis,  and  (4)  the  regional 
or  local  planning  agency  responsible  for  re- 
gional or  local  criminal  Justice  coordination, 
planning,  and  analjrsls. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  waive  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  required  match  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  recipient 
State,  local  unit  of  government,  Indian  tribe, 
or  other  aboriginal  group  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral portion  of  such  cost. 

"(f)  Each  recipient  of  a  subgrant  from  a 
State  shall  assume  the  cost  of  a  successful 
program  or  project  funded  under  this  part 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Each  State  shall  establish  or 
designate  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
agency  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  preparing  a  simple  application  co  ob- 
tain a  State's  allocation  under  this  part; 

"(3)  administering  funds  awarded  by  the 
Administration  and  Its  predecessor  agency, 
such  administration  to  Include  (A)  subgrant 
application  receipt,  review,  and  processing: 
(B)  grant  and  subgrant  administration,  in- 
cluding monitoring,  progress  and  financial 
report  review,  technical  assistance,  grant  ad- 
justments, accounting,  fund  disbursements, 
grant  closeouta:  (C)  audit;  and  (D)  evalua- 
tion: 

"(3)  providing  financial  assistance  to  State 
agencies,  local  imlts  of  government  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations  pursuant  to  the 
purposes  of  section  401  and  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  established  by  such  State 
planning  agency; 

"(4)  preparing  annual  reports  for  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State,  the  SUte  legislature 
and  the  Administration  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  use  and  distribution  of  the 
Federal  and  non-Federal  matching  funds, 
and  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  and 
efflclency  of  the  funded  programs; 

"(5)  coordinating  the  policies,  plans,  and 
functions  of  State  and  local  criminal  Justice 
agencies  to  the  extent  consistent  with  State 
law  and  In  accordance  with  the  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State;  and 

"(«)  analyzing  criminal  Justice  data  from 
within  the  State  and  periodically  publishing 
the  results  of  such  analysis. 

"(b)  The  State  planning  agency  shall  be 
created  or  designated  by  State  law  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State.  The  State  planning 
agency  shall  be  provided  necessary  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  clerical  staff  to  per- 
form the  functions  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  suspend 
funding  for  an  approved  application  in  whole 
or  In  part  If  such  application  contains  a  pro- 
gram or  project  which  has  failed  to  con- 
form to  the  purpose  of  section  401  or  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  as  evidenced  by— 

"(1)  the  annual  report  submitted  to  the 
Administration  by  the  applicant  pursuant  to 
section  403(a)  (4)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  the  failure  of  the  applicant  to  submit 
an  annual  report  pursuant  to  section  403(a) 
(4)  of  this  Utie; 

"(3)  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  80a(b):  and 

"(4)  evaluations  and  other  information 
provided  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Jiutlce. 

"(d)  Grant  funds  awarded  under  part  D 
shall  not  be  used  for — 

"(1)  programs  which  have  as  their  primary 
purpose  general  salary  payments  for  em- 
ployees or  classes  of  employees  within  an 
eligible  Jurisdiction,  except  for  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel  for  time  engaged  In 
conducting  or  undergoing  training  programs 
or  the  compensation  of  personnel  engaged  in 
research,  development,  demonstration,  or 
short-term  programs;  or 


"(2)  construction  projects. 
"(e)  The  Administration  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  application  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  or  suspend  funding  for  an 
approved  application  under  this  part  without 
first  affording  the  applicant  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  ap- 
peal pursuant  to  section  803  of  this  title. 

"(f)  No  award  of  funds  that  are  allocated 
to  the  States  under  this  part  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  program  other  than  a  pro- 
gram contained  in  an  approved  application. 

"(g)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  information  available  to  it  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year 
will  not  be  required,  or  that  the  State  will 
be  unable  to  qualify  or  receive  funds  under 
the  requirements  of  this  part,  such  funds 
shall  be  accumulated  and  reallocated  on  a 
periodic  basis  among  all  the  States  for  ex- 
penditure In  accordance  with  section  401. 

"(h)  Funds  under  this  part  may  be 
awarded  by  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment to  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

"Sbc.  404.  The  Administration  shall  award 
a  grant  to  a  State  if  a  State  submits  an  ap- 
plication which  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  under  section  401  of  this  title 
and  which  (a)  sets  forth  the  proposed  crim- 
inal Justice  programs  to  be  funded,  (b) 
Identifies  the  subgrantees  that  will  receive 
funding,  and  (c)  allocates  funds  among  sub- 
grantees.  The  application  must  project  the 
programs  to  be  funded  for  a  two-year  period 
of  time.  Funds  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  two-year  period  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriated  funds. 
Simple  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to 
adjust  for  changes  in  fund  availability.  The 
application  shall  contain — 

"(a)  a  certification  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  will  not  be 
used  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but 
will  be  used  to  Increase  the  amounts  of  such 
funds  that  would.  In  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds,  be  made  avaUable  for  criminal  Jus- 
tice activities: 

"(b)  an  assurance  that  functions  set  forth 
under  section  403(a)  will  be  performed: 

"(c)  a  provision  for  fund  accounting, 
auditing,  monitoring,  and  such  evaluation 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  such 
records  as  the  Administration  shall  prescribe 
to  assure  fiscal  control,  proper  management, 
and  efficient  disbursement  of  funds  received 
under  this  title; 

"(d)  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  data  and  Information  and  for  the  sub- 
mission of  such  reports  in  such  form,  at 
such  times,  and  containing  such  data  and 
information  as  the  Administration  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  administer  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title;  and 

"(e)  a  certification  that  Its  programs  meet 
all  the  requlremenu  of  thto  part,  that  all  the 
Information  contained  In  the  application  is 
correct,  that  there  has  been  appropriate  co- 
ordination with  affected  agencies,  and  that 
the  applicant  will  comply  with  all  provisions 
of  this  title  and  all  other  applicable  Federal 
laws.  Such  certification  shall  be  made  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  AdmlnUtratlon  and 
shall  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer or  other  officer  of  the  applicant  quali- 
fied under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administration. 

"Sec.  405.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  should  submit  the  State's  proposed 
uses  of  the  part  D  funds  to  the  State  legis- 
lature while  In  session  or  a  body  designated 
to  act  while  the  legislature  is  not  In  session 
for  Its  advisory  review  prior  to  the  State's 
submission  of  Its  application  to  the  Admin- 
istration. If  the  legislature  or  the  Interim 
body  has  not  commented  upon  the  proposed 
uses  forty-five  days  after  receipt,  such  pro- 
posed uses  shall  then  be  deemed  reviewed. 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
provide  financial  assistance  to  each  State  ap- 


plicant under  this  part  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams or  projects  submitted  by  such  appli- 
cant upon  determining  that — 

"(1)  the  application  Is  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title, 

"(2)  the  application  was  made  putHlc 
prior  to  submission  to  the  Administration 
and  an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon  was 
provided  to  citizens,  neighborhood  groups, 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  units  of 
local  government;  and 

"(3)  the  application  was  submitted  to  the 
State  legislature  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  406. 

"(b)  Each  application  submitted  for  ap- 
proval to  the  Administration  pursuant  to 
secUon  404  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Admin- 
istration within  slrty  days  after  first  re- 
ceived unless  the  Administration  Informs  the 
applicant  of  specific  reasons  for  disapproval. 

"Sec.  407.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  parts  D  and  F  in  any  fiscal  year,  not 
less  than  96  per  centum  shall  be  set  aside 
for  part  D  and  allocated  annually  to  the 
States  as  follows:  The  sum  of  1260,000  to 
each  of  the  participating  States  and  the  bal- 
ance in  proportion  to  the  relative  population 
within  a  State  as  compared  to  the  popula- 
tion In  all  States.". 

Pabt  E — Nationai.  Jvsncs  Coiimxbsxon 
Sec.  e.  Part  E  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  501,  502, 
503,  504,  and  505.  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  a  National  Justice  Commission  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission').  The  Commission  is  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  opera- 
tional activities  and  policies  of  Federal 
agencies  whose  actions  and  regulations  Im- 
pait  on  crime  in  the  United  States,  coordi- 
nating operational  activities  and  policies  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  criminal  Justice 
agencies.  Identifying  criminal  Justice  prob- 
lem areas  warranting  priority  attention  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  recommending 
to  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Congress  those  criminal  Justice 
priority  areas  and  actions  and  policies  that 
will  improve  criminal  Justice  and  reduce 
crime,  and  recommending  to  the  Congress 
priority  program  areas  that  might  be  includ- 
ed as  new  purposes  set  forth  in  section  401 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty -one  members  to  be  a^^olnted  by 
the  President.  Such  members  shall  be  quali- 
fied by  virtue  of  their  training,  experience,  or 
education  to  represent  the  views  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies  in- 
volved In  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
of  other  public  and  private  organizations 
concerned  with  the  fair  and  effective  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

"(3)  Fourteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  representative  of  the  interests  of 
State  and  local  governments,  at  least  two  of 
whom  sfhall  not  be  elected  or  appointed  State 
or  local  government  officers  or  employees.  The 
following  Federal  officials  shall  be  members 
of  the  Commission:  The  Attorney  General, 
one  other  official  of  the  Department  of  Jtos- 
tlce  designated  by  the  Attorney  General  who 
has  responsibility  for  criminal  Justice  mat- 
ters, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary's  designee,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee, the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Secretary's 
designee,  the  Secretary  of  Hoxislng  and  Urban 
Development  or  the  Secretary's  designee,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education  or  the  Secretary's 
designee.  The  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  shall  serve  as  a  nonvoting 
member  of  the  Conunlsslon.  The  Director  of 
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the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tlon«a  Institute  of  Justice,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  shall  serve 
as  advisors  to  the  Commission  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall  serve  as 
the  Chalrn»an  of  the  Commission.  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  designate  the  Vice  Chair- 
man from  among  the  elected  or  appointed 
State  or  local  government  officers  or  em- 
ployees serving  on  the  Commission. 

"(5)  The  term  of  office  of  each  non-Federal 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  three  years  except  the 
first  composition  of  the  Commission  which 
shall  have  one-third  of  these  members  ap- 
pointed to  one-year  terms,  one-third  to  two- 
year  terms,  and  one-third  to  three-year 
terms;  and  any  such  member  appcrinted  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  tihe  term  for  which  his  or  her  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Initial  members  shall 
be  appointed  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  President 
shall  fill  a  vacancy  not  later  thaii  ninety  days 
aXtet  such  vacancy  occurs.  Members  may 
serve  after  the  exnlratlon  of  their  terms  until 
their  successors  have  taken  office.  The  non- 
Federal  members  of  the  Coounlsslon  ap- 
pointed imder  subsection  (a)  shall  receive 
oocnpensatlon  for  each  day  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  at  rates  of  pav  not  in  excess  of 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of 
basic  pay  then  payable  in  the  General  Sched- 
ule of  section  5332(8)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  in  addition  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses. 

"(b)  (1)  By  March  16.  1983,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  In  the  Federal  Betrlster  of  criminal 
Justice  problems  which  should  receive  prior- 
ity attention  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  In  preparing  this  list  the  Com- 
mission shall  consult  with  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Commlttees,FederaL  State, 
and  local  government  officials  and  others  in 
the  public  and  private  sector  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  crime.  The  Commission  shall 
assure  that  the  problems  of  all  of  the  States 
are  taken  Into  account  In  preparing  the  list. 
The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
their  advisory  committees  shall,  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined  by  the  Commission,  advise 
the  Commission  on  their  views  as  to  what 
crime  problems  should  be  designated  as 
priority  crime  problems.  The  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance  shall  perform  any  duties  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  In  suoport  of 
developing  Its  priority  list  of  criminal  Justice 
problems. 

"(3)  By  March  1.  1982,  the  Commission 
shall  communicate  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees  for 
congressional  consideration  a  list  of  priority 
criminal  Justice  problems  which  It  recom- 
mends should  receive  priority  attention  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments.  Each 
problem  shall  be  supported  by  descriptions  of 
possible  federally  assisted  proerams  and  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmental  actions. 
If  the  conunlttees  on  review  determine  that 
the  programs  Identified  In  section  401  should 
be  modified  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  and  September  30.  1984,  they 
should  report  out  of  committee  appropriate 
amendments  to  section  401  by  May  15,  1982. 

"(c)  The  Federal  officials  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  meet  not  Ie»s  often  than  quarterly 
to  coordinate  overall  Federal  policy  with  re- 
spect to  shaping  their  respective  depart- 
mental actions  to  reduce  crime  and  luvenlle 
delinquency  and  to  develop  complimentary 


objectiyea  and  prtoilties  for  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  affect  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency.  The  foregoing  Federal 
officials  through  the  Attorney  General  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Commission,  and  the  Ckingress  at 
least  annually  on  means  to  Improve  Federal 
crime  prevention  and  control  policy. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  request  and 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  such  personnel, 
funding,  and  administrative  support  as  the 
Commission  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Commission's  mandate.  The 
Attorney  General  shaU  request  adequate 
fundlhg  for  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance's support  of  the  Commission  as  part  of 
the  Department  of  Justice's  annual  request 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriations.  Any 
agency,  department  or  the  like  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized to  make  funds  for  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative support  available  to  the  Com- 
mission notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  law.". 

PjutT  F — ^DisatznoNAaT  Grants 

Sbc.  7.  Part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
through  the  provision  of  additional  Federal 
financial  assistance  to — 

"(a)  provide  technical  assUtance  and 
training  to  State  agencies,  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, combinations  of  such  units,  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  whicto  are  car- 
rying out  programs  that  meet  the  purposes 
of  section  401; 

"(b)  Improve  State  criminal  Justice  coor- 
dination, planning  and  analysis;  and 

"(c)  meet  criminal  Justice  emergency  sit- 
uations beyond  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  respond  adequately. 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  parts  D  and  P  In  any  fiscal  year, 
not  more  than  6  per  centum  shaU  be  set 
aside  pursuant  to  this  part  In  a  special  dis- 
cretionary fund  for  use  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  making  grants,  cooperative  agree- 
menU  and  contracts  (in  addition  to  any  oth- 
er grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracts, which  may  be  made  under  this  title 
to  the  same  entitles  or  for  the  same  pur- 
poses) to  States,  units  of  government,  com- 
binations of  such  units,  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  601  of  thU  title.  Notwithstanding 
the  limitations  of  this  section,  the  Congress 
may  under  the  authority  of  this  part  spt- 
clfically  appropriate  additional  funds  to  meet 
criminal  Justice  emergency  situations  beyond 
the  capacity  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  respond  adequately. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  give  priority 
to  grants,  cooperative  agreements  or  contracts 
with— 

"(1)  State  and  local  unit  of  government 
criminal  Justice  agencies;  and 

"(2)  national  nonprofit  organizations  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
unit  of  government  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies. 

"(c)  The  Administration  may.  If  the  pur- 
poses can  better  be  served  Chereby.  award 
grants,  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  or 
contracts  with — 

"(1)  other  nonprofit  organization  with 
expertise  In  criminal  Justice; 

"(2)  Institutions  of  higher  education; 

"(3)  Individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  or 
corporations;  and 

"(4)  Federal  agencies. 

"Sec.  603.  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  pursuant  to 
this  part  unless  an  application  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Administration  In  which 
the  organization  Indicates  that  It  has  con- 


sulted with  appropriate  afceneles  and  oSctaU 
of  the  State  and  local  units  of  jtovemmente 
to  be  affected  by  the  program  and  project. 

"Sec.  604.  Federal  funding  under  this  part 
may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  coat 
of  the  program.  In  distributing  funds  under 
this  part  among  the  States,  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  assure  that  the  needs  of  all  the 
States  are  taken  Into  account  and  the  fund* 
are  distributed  equitably. 

"Sec.  605.  The  Administration  may  provide 
financial  aid  and  assistance  to  programs  or 
projects  under  this  part  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time.  Funding  for  the  management 
and  the  administration  of  national  nonprofit 
oro-anizaflons  under  section  602(bH2l  and 
602(c)  (1)  of  this  part  is  not  subject  to  fund- 
ing limitations  of  this  part. 

"Section  606  is  deleted." 

Past  O — ^TBAHfiMc  aitd  Makpowb 
Developickmt 

Sec.  8.  Part  O  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  701,  702, 
and  703. 

Pabt  H — ^Aomhobtbativb  Psovisiom 

Sec.  9.  Part  H  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street*  Act  of  1868 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

Section  802(b)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

"(b)  The  Biireau  of  Jtutice  Assistance 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Nationai 
Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  appropriate  public  and  private  agencies, 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  continuing  evaluation 
of  selected  programs  or  projects  conducted 
pursuant  to  parts  D  and  F.  In  order  to  de- 
termine^ 

"(1)  whether  such  programs  or  projects 
have  achieved  the  performance  goals  stated 
in  the  original  application,  are  of  proven  ef- 
fectiveness, have  a  record  of  proven  succeaa. 
or  offer  a  high  probability  of  Improring  the 
criminal  Justice  system; 

"(2)  whether  such  programs  or  projects 
have  contributed  or  are  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  the  reduction  and  prevention  of 
crime: 

"(3)  their  cost  in  relation  to  their  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  stated  goela; 

"(4)  their  impact  on  communities  and 
participants;  and 

"(5)  their  implication  for  related  pro- 
grams. 

In  conducting  the  evaluations  called  for 
by  this  subsection,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  shall,  when  practicable,  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted  by 
similar  applicants  and  different  applicants. 
The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  shall  also 
require  applicants  under  part  D  to  submit 
an  annual  report  concerning  activities  car- 
ried out  pursuant  to  part  D  together  with 
an  assessment  by  the  applicant  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  activities  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  section  401  of  this  title  and  the 
relationships  of  those  activities  to  the  needs 
and  objectives  specified  by  the  applicant  In 
the  application  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion '0'  of  this  title.  The  Administration  shall 
suspend  funding  for  an  approved  aopllcatlon 
under  part  D  If  an  applicant  falls  to  submit 
such  an  annual  report.". 

Section  809 (2 >  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance"  and  substituting  in  place 
thereof  the  words  "Administrator  of  Bureau 
of  Justice  Assistance". 

Section  816  is  amended  by  deleting  the  sec- 
tion In  Its  entirety  and  substituting  In  place 
thereof  the  following  section: 

"Sec.  816.  On  or  before  March  31  of  each 
year  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
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tlce  Aulstanca  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Committees  on  the  Jualclary  of 
the  Senate  and  House  at  Representatives  on 
activities  pursuant  to  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.". 

Past  J — FmniiNO 

Sk.  10.  Part  J  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
la  amended  as  follows: 

Section  1001  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  parts  O,  E,  P,  H,  and 
J,  and  lor  the  purposes  of  carrying  cut  the 
remaining  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance,  other  than  part  L,  $75,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982; 
•135,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983  and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984.". 

Section  1002  Is  deleted. 

Section  1003  is  deleted. 

TKCHHICAL  AITD  CONTOBKIirG  AMENDMZIfTS 

Sxc.  11.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  words  "Bureau  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance" are  substituted  for  the  words  'Xaw 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration" 
everywhere  they  appear  In  this  Act  except  for 
sections  1301  (a)  and  (g). 

(2)  Section  1301(a)  Is  amended  as  follows: 
The  words  "Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance"  are 
substituted  for  the  second  occurrence  of  the 
words  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration". 


By  Mr.  BoRXir  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stenkis,  Mr.  HirLm,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) : 

S.  1654.  A  bin  Kraptlnsc  th»»  rry^<i<>r^^  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  States  Energy 
Compact,  and  for  related  pu  poses;  co 
the  Committee  aa.  the  Judiciary. 

aotrrRiBir  btatxb  nrxaoT  compact 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bin  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  not  to  create  a  new  agencv  of 
Oovermnent,  but  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  certain  amendments  to 
the  charter  of  an  existing  interstate 
compact  organization.  The  Southern 
Interstate  Nuclear  Compact  was  created 
and  entered  into  by  16  southern  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
nearly  2  decades  ago.  originally,  the 
purpose  of  the  compact  was  the  safe  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  asnA.  the  fos- 
tering of  regional  cooperation  on  nuclear 
Issues.  Congress  recognized  the  Ic^glti- 
macy  of  that  purpose  and  ctmcurred  by 
enacting  Public  Law  87-563  on  July  31, 
1962. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  the 
purview  and  scope  of  activities  of  the 
board  were  enlarged,  at  the  request  of 
the  Southern  Governors'  Association,  to 
include  all  energy  sources  and  environ- 
mental quality.  In  recognition  of  this  ex- 
panded role  the  southern  Governors 
adopted  a  resolution  in  1978  changing 
the  name  of  the  organization  to  the 
Southern  States  Energy  Board  and  the 
charter  to  the  Southern  States  Eno-gy 
Oompcu^t. 

The  changes  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Southern  Governors'  Associ- 
ation are  the  substance  of  this  bill.  These 
amendments  are  also  supported  by  the 


Southern  Legialatlve  Conference  and 
have  already  been  enacted  by  10  of  the 
party  States  to  the  compact.  Only  con- 
gi«»lonal  concurrence  is  needed  and  the 
amendments  beccsne  effective. 

Ihese  amendments  make  two  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  compact,  In 
addition  to  the  name  change.  First,  the 
purview  of  the  board  is  enlarged  from 
nuclear  energy  to  aJ  energy  sources  and 
environmental  quEility  and,  second,  the 
number  oi  a  memcer  States'  representa- 
tives is  increased  to  provide  for  State 
legisiator  participation. 

For  more  than  18  years  this  organiza- 
tion has  provided  invaluab.e  assistance 
to  the  southern  region  in  energy  matters. 
Tne  board  and  staff  provide  technical 
support,  research,  and  information  serv- 
ing to  the  party  States,  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  and  to  the 
general  puolic.  It  is  funded  primarily  by 
States  revenues  and  receives  no  Federal 
appropriations. 

Ihe  Interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  protected  by  a  Federal  repre- 
sentative to  the  board,  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Federal  representative 
reports  annually  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  board. 

The  amendments  to  the  compact  serve 
to  modernize  the  role  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  enable  it  to  better  serve  the 
southern  region  and  the  party  States. 
The  board  is  actively  assisting  the  mem- 
ber States  in  the  development  of  all 
forms  of  energy.  The  importance  of  that 
endeavor  is  apparent  to  all  and  I  would 
urge  this  body  to  concur  in  this  most 
worthwhile  purpose  and  consent  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   the   bill   be   printed  in   the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  bs  the  national  policy 
to  encourage  and  recognize  the  performance 
of  functions  by  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  development,  production,  and  use  of 
energy.  The  Federal  Oovernment  recognizes 
that  many  programs  In  energy  fields  can 
benefit  from  cooperation  among  the  States, 
as  weU  as  between  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  the  States.  The  importance  of  the  Inter- 
state compact  as  one  mesns  for  promoting 
such  cooperation  is  hereby  declared  as  part 
of  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  State  jurisdiction  In  and  over  portions 
of  the  development  and  regulatory  energy 
field. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  consents  to 
the  Southern  States  Energy  Compact,  which 
compact  is  as  follows: 

"Akticle  I — Policy  and  Puspose 

"The  party  States  recognize  that  the  prop- 
er employment  and  conservation  of  energy, 
and  employment  of  energy-re'.ated  facilities, 
materials,  and  products,  within  the  context 
of  a  responsible  regard  for  the  environment, 
can  assist  substantially  In  the  industriali- 
zation of  the  South  and  the  development  of 
a  balanced  economy  for  the  re^on.  They 
also  recotmlze  that  optimum  benefit  from 
an  acquisition  of  energy  resources  and  facil- 
ities require  systematic  encouragement, 
guidance,    and    assistance    from    the    party 


States  on  a  cooperative  basis.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  party  States  to  undertake  such  co- 
operation on  a  continuing  basis;  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  compact  to  provide  the  in- 
struments and  framework  for  such  a  cooper- 
ative effort  to  Impro.e  the  econmoy  of  the 
South  and  contribute  to  the  individual  and 
community  well-being  of  the  people  of  this 
region. 

"AaxicLE  n — The  Boasd 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  agency  of 
the  party  States  to  be  known  as  the  'South- 
em  States  Energy  Board'  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board').  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members  from  each 
party  State,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
or  designated  to  represent  the  Governor  and 
one  to  represent  each  house  of  the  State 
leglslattire.  Each  member  shall  be  designated 
or  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  State  which  he  represents  and  serving 
and  subject  to  removal  in  accordance  with 
such  law.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
the  performance  of  his  functions  thereon 
(either  for  the  duration  of  his  membership 
or  for  any  less  period  of  time)  by  a  deputy 
or  assistant,  if  the  laws  of  his  State  make 
specific  provision  therefor.  The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment may  be  represented  on  the  Board 
without  vote,  if  provision  is  made  by  Fed- 
eral law  for  such  representation. 

"(b)  Bach  party  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  on  the  Board,  to  be  determined  by 
majority  vote  of  each  member  or  member's 
ra'presentatlve  from  the  party  State  present 
and  voting  on  any  question.  No  action  of  the 
Bo:ird  shall  be  binding  unless  taken  at  a 
meeting  at  which  a  majority  of  all  members 
representing  the  party  States  are  present  and 
unless  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of 
votes  by  States  are  cast  In  favor  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  elect  annually,  from 
among  its  members,  a  chairman,  a  vice  chair- 
man, and  a  treasurer.  The  Board  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  who  shall  serve 
at  Its  pleasure  and  who  shall  also  act  as  Sec- 
retary, and  who,  together  with  the  treasurer, 
shall  be  bonded  in  such  amounts  ae  the 
Board  may  require. 

"(e)  The  Executive  Director,  with  approval 
of  the  Board,  shall  appoint  and  remove  or 
discharge  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  Board's  functions 
irrespective  of  the  clvU  service,  personnel,  or 
other  merit  system  laws  of  any  of  the  party 
States. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  establish  and  main- 
tain, independently  or  In  conjunction  with 
any  one  or  more  of  the  party  States,  a  suit- 
able retirement  system  for  Its  full-time  em- 
ployees. EkI^>Ioyees  of  the  Board  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  social  security  coverage  in  respect 
of  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance  provided 
that  the  Board  takes  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  pursuant  to  Federal  law  to  partic- 
ipate In  such  program  of  insurance  as  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  unit.  The  Board  may 
establish  and  maintain  or  participate  In  such 
additional  programs  of  employee  benefits  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  borrow,  accept,  or  con- 
tract for  the  services  of  personnel  from  any 
State  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof,  from  any  Interstate  agency 
or  from  any  Institution,  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  accept  for  any  of  Its 
purposes  and  functions  under  this  compact 
any  and  all  donations  and  grants  of  money, 
equlpmeit.  supplies,  materials,  and  services 
(conditional  or  otherwise)  from  anv  State  or 
the  United  States  or  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof,  or  interstate  agency,  or  from 
anv  institution,  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose  of  the 
same. 

" M)  The  Board  may  establish  and  maintain 
such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
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tmuactlng  of  Its  buslneas.  The  Board  may 
acqoue.  noid,  and  con.ey  real  and  personal 
proper>.y  and  any  Interest  therein. 

"(j)  The  Board  shaU  adopt  bylaws,  rules, 
and  i«t{a-*i.iOU»  ui  cou.e-Aieui,  xu>m  and  snail 
slso  file  a  copy  of  any  amendment  thereto 
with  the  appropriate  agency  or  ofllcer  m  each 
of  the  party  States. 

"(k)  The  Board  aimually  shall  make  to  the 
Oovemor  of  each  pari,y  State  a  report  covfer- 
Ing  the  actlvltlea  o.  the  Board  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  embodying  such  recommeada- 
tlons  as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board,  which  report  shaU  be  transmitted  to 
the  legislature  of  said  SUte.  The  Board  may 
issue  such  additional  reports  as  It  may  deem 
desirable. 

"AsnCLB  in — FXMAMCBI 

"(a)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  execu- 
tive head  or  designated  officer  or  officers  of 
each  State  a  budget  of  its  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  such  period  as  may  be  required 
by  the  laws  of  that  Jurisdiction  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  legislature  thereof. 

"(b)  Each  of  the  Board's  budgets  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  amount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
States.  One-half  of  the  total  amount  of  each 
budget  of  estimated  expenditures  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  party  States  in  equal 
shares:  one-quarter  of  each  such  budget 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  party  States 
In  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  their  popula- 
tions to  the  total  population  of  the  entire 
group  of  party  States  bstsed  on  the  latest 
oldclal  decennial  census:  and  one-quarter  of 
each  such  budget  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  party  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
average  per  capita  income  of  the  inhabitants 
In  each  of  the  party  States  based  on  the 
latest  computations  published  by  the  Fed- 
eral census-taking  agency.  Subject  to  appro- 
priation by  their  respective  legislatures,  the 
Board  shall  be  provided  with  such  funds  by 
each  of  the  party  States  as  are  necessary  to 
provide  the  means  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining facllltlM,  a  staff  or  personnel,  and 
such  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  powers  and  duties  imposed  upon  and  en- 
trusted to  the  Board. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  meet  any  of  Its  obli- 
gations la  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  avail- 
able to  It  under  article  n(h)  of  this  compact, 
provided  that  the  Board  takes  specific  action 
setting  aside  such  funds  prior  to  the  incur- 
ring of  any  obligation  to  be  met  in  whole  or 
In  part  in  this  manner.  Except  where  the 
Board  makes  use  of  funds  available  to  it 
under  article  n(h) ,  the  Board  shaU  not  Incur 
any  obligation  prior  to  the  allotment  of 
funds  by  the  party  jurisdiction  adequate  to 
meet  the  same. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
coimts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  accounting 
procedures  established  under  Its  bylaws. 
However,  all  recelnts  and  disbursements  of 
funds  handled  by  the  Board  shall  be  audited 
yearly  by  a  qualified  public  accountant  and 
the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  included  in 
and  become  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Board. 

"(e)  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall  be 
open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  Inspection. 
"AancLE  IV — Advisobt  CoMMTrrsK 

"The  Board  mav  establish  such  advisory 
and  technical  rommlttees  as  It  mav  deem 
necessary,  membership  on  which  to  Include 
but  not  to  be  limited  to  private  cltl-'ens.  ex- 
pert and  Isv  ner<ionneI.  representatives  of  In- 
dustry, labor,  commerce,  agriculture,  civic 
assfK-tstlons.  medMne.  ej'uratinn.  voluntarv 
health  agencies,  and  officials  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  ro'^emment.  and  may  coop^^ate 
with  and  use  the  services  of  any  8"c>i  com- 
mittees and  the  oreanlsatlons  which  they 
represent  In  fiiri.hertng  any  of  its  activities 
under  this  compact. 


"AancLB  V— PowiM 

'"T»'e  Bosrrt  shall  have  the  power  to — 

"(1)  Ascertain  and  analyze  on  a  continu- 
ing  oasis   the  po8i>,ion  oi   the  South   wl'h 
....  V J  ener^> ,  energy-related  industries, 
and  environmental  concerns. 

"(2)  Encourage  the  development,  conser- 
vation, and  resoonslble  use  of  energy  and 
energy-related  facilities,  installations,  and 
products  as  part  of  a  balanced  economy  and 
a  healthv  enylronnr'nt. 
"(3)  CoUect,  correlate,  and  disseminate  In- 
formation reiauUjj  «j  — — ■•—    ---'  — o/ 

and  energy-relate  J,  materials  and  produ;is. 

"(4)  Conduct,  or  coonerate  In  conducting, 
programs  of  training  for  Ptate  tv<\  local  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  any  aspects  of: 

"(A)  Energy,  envlroniueni,  and  appUca- 
tlon  of  energy,  environmental,  and  related 
concerns  to  Industry,  medicine,  education  or 
the  promotion  or  regulation  thereof. 

"(B)  The  formulation  or  administration  of 
measures  designed  to  promote  safety  In  any 
matter  related  to  the  development,  use,  or 
disposal  of  energy  and  energy-related  mate- 
rials, products,  installations  or  wastes. 

"(6)  Organize  and  conduct,  or  assist  and 
cooperate  In  organizing  and  conducting, 
demonstrations  of  energy  product,  material, 
or  equipment  use  and  disposal  and  of  proper 
techniques  or  processes  for  the  application  of 
energy  resources  to  the  civilian  economy  or 
general  welfare. 

"(6)  Undertake  such  nonregulatory  ftmc- 
tlons  with  respect  to  resources  of  radiation 
as  may  promote  the  economic  development 
and  general  welfare  of  the  region. 

"(7)  Study  Industrial,  health,  safety,  and 
other  standards,  laws,  codes,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  administrative  practices  In  or  re- 
lated to  energy  and  environmental  fields. 

"(8)  Recommend  such  changes  in,  or 
amendments  or  additions  to  the  laws,  codes, 
rules,  regulations,  administrative  procedures, 
and  practices  or  ordinances  of  the  party 
States  in  any  of  the  fields  of  its  interest  and 
competence  as  in  Its  Judgment  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Any  such  recommendation  shaU 
be  made  through  the  appropriate  state 
agency  with  due  consideration  of  the  deair- 
abUlty  of  uniformity  but  shall  also  give  ap- 
propriate weight  to  any  special  circumstances 
which  may  justify  variations  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

"(9)  Prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  (with 
or  without  charge)  such  reoorts.  bulletins, 
newsletters  or  other  material  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

"(10)  Cooperate  with  the  Unlt»l  States 
Department  of  Energy  or  any  agency  suc- 
cessor thereto,  any  other  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  other  g;ovem- 
mental  unit  or  agency  or  offif^er  thereof,  and 
with  any  private  persons  or  agencies  in  any 
of  the  fields  of  Its  Interests. 

"(11)  Act  as  licensee  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  or  any  party  State  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  any  research  activity  re- 
quiring such  license  and  operate  such  re- 
search facility  or  undertake  any  program 
pursuant  thereto. 

"(12)  (A)  Ascertain  from  time  to  time  such 
methods,  practices,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions as  may  bring  about  the  prevention 
and  control  of  energy  and  environmental  In- 
cidents In  the  are^  romorislnv  t»'e  oartv 
States,  to  coordinate  the  environmental  and 
oth»r  energy-related  Incident  prevention  and 
control  plans  and  the  work  relating  thereto 
of  the  approoriate  sgen'-les  of  the  party 
States  and  to  fsrtlltst«  the  rendering  of  "Id 
by  the  party  States  to  each  other  In  coning 
with  enerev  and  environmental  ln''ldent:8. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  formulate  and,  in 
accordance  with  need  from  time  to  time,  re- 
vise a  regional  plan  or  regional  plans  for 
coping  vrlth  energy  and  environmental  Inci- 
dents within  the  territory  of  the  nariy  States 
as  a  whole  or  within  any  subreglon  or  sub- 
regions  of  the  geographic  area  covered  by 


"AsiiCLi  VI — BnmaaaansMY  AusHMtww 

this  compact. 

"fa)  To  the  extent  that  the  Bienl  has  not 
undertaken  any  activity  or  project  which 
wuuid  oe  wlth.n  its  po\.er  u"  r-  •♦"««  ""T^ 
Biuns  of  article  V  of  this  cooipact,  any  two 
or  more  of  the  party  States  (acting  by  their 
aui/  constituted  administrative  oOclaU) 
uLiy  enter  Into  supplementary  agreenifents 
for  the  undertaking  ioia  co^iiUwiu^u  oi.  suca 
an  activity  or  project.  Any  such  agreement 
sbaa  specify  its  purpose  or  purposes;  Ita 
duration  and  the  proceclure  for  termination 
thereof  or  withdrawal  therefrom;  the  method 
of  financing  and  allocating  the  coe.s  of  the 
activity  or  project:  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  No  such 
supplementary  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  article  shall  become  effective 
prior  to  its  submission  to  and  appro^^  by 
the  Board.  The  Board  sbaU  give  soch  ap- 
proval unless  it  finds  that  the  8uppieuM:ai4u'y 
agreement  or  the  activity  or  project  con- 
templated thereby  is  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  or  a  program  of 
activity  conducted  by  or  participated  in  by 
the  Board. 

"(b)  Unless  aU  of  the  party  State*  par- 
ticipate in  a  supplementary  agT^ement.  any 
cost  or  costs  thereof  shMl  be  borne  sepa- 
rately by  th«  SUtes  party  thereto.  Ho-ve^Br. 
the  Board  may  administer  or  otherwise  assist 
in  the  operation  of  any  supplementary  agree- 
ment. 

"(c)  No  party  to  a  rmT>'em»nt«'v  s«t»*- 
ment  entered  into  piuvuaat  to  this  aitide 
ShaU  be  relieved  thereby  of  any  ooilt-tuun 
or  duty  assumed  by  said  ptxty  State  under 
or  pursuant  to  this  compact,  except  that 
timely  and  proper  performance  of  such  ob- 
ligation or  duty  by  means  of  the  supple- 
mentary agreement  may  be  offered  as  per- 
formance pursuant  to  the  compact. 
"Abtkxx  vn — Othix  Laws  Alto 

SSLAllOMSmPS 

"Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to— 

"(I)  Permit  or  require  any  pereon  or  other 
entity  to  avoid  or  refuse  compUance  with 
any  law,  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  ordinance 
of  a  party  State  or  subdivision  thereof  no* 
or  hereafter  made,  enacted,  or  In  force. 

"(2)  Limit,  dlmlnlah,  or  otherwise  impair 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Energy,  any  agency  succes- 
sor thereto,  or  any  other  Federal  department, 
aeency,  or  officer  pursuant  to  and  in  con- 
formity with  any  vaUd  and  operative  Act  of 
Consresa. 

"(3^  Alter  the  relarions  between  and  re- 
spective Internal  re^nonslbliitles  of  the  «>v- 
emment  of  a  party  State  and  its  R''b^i»igtona. 

"(4)  Permit  or  authori»!e  the  Board  to  ex- 
ercise any  regulatory  authority  or  to  own  or 
onerate  any  nuclear  reactor  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy:  nor  shall  the  Board 
own  or  oD<>rate  any  facility  or  installation 
for  industrial  or  commercial  pumoaes. 
"Aktxcle  VIT' — ^Eligible  Paktibs,  Bntit  Imto 

FOBCE  AND  WrrHnSAWAL 

"(a)  Any  or  all  of  the  States  of  Alabvna, 
Arlrsnsas.  Delaware.  Florida.  Oeorrta.  Ken- 
tucky, liouislana.  Maryland.  Ml^'8"!lopl  Mis- 
souri. North  Carolina.  Oklahoma  South 
Cirollna.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Virginia,  and 
West  Virelnla.  anv  State  contUtuous  to  any 
of  the  fore<^ng  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vlrrin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  shaH  be  eligible  to  become 
party  to  this  compact. 

"i\y\  As  to  "nv  ellTlh'e  oarty  State,  this 
compact  shall  become  effective  when  Its  leg- 
islature shall  have  enacted  the  same  Into 
law:  Provided.  That  It  shaU  not  become  Ini- 
tially elective  untU  enacted  Into  law  by 
seven  states. 

"(c)  /ny  party  State  may  withdraw  from 
this  cwnoart  by  enacting  a  statute  repealing 
the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal  shall  be- 
come  effective   until   the   Oovemor  of  the 
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withdrawing  state  shall  have  sent  formal  no- 
Uce  In  writing  to  the  Governor  of  each  other 
party  State  inlonnlng  sild  governors  of  the 
action  of  the  legislature  In  repealing  the 
oon4>act  and  declaring  an  Intention  to  with- 
draw. 
"AsncLi  IX — BivimABiiJTT  and  Constkuctiow 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  and  of  any 
supplementary  agreement  entered  Into  here- 
under shall  be  severable  and  If  any  phrase, 
clause,  sentence,  or  provision  of  this  compact 
or  such  supplementary  agreement  Is  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  any 
partlcipaUng  state  or  of  the  United  States 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  govem- 
men,  agency,  person,  or  circumstance  is  held 
Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
compact  or  such  supplementary  agreement 
and  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  govern- 
ment, agency,  person,  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby.  If  this  compact  or 
any  supplementary  agreement  entered  into 
hereunder  shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  any  state  participating  therein, 
the  compact  or  such  supplementary  agree- 
ment shall  remain  In  full  force  and  effect  as 
to  the  remaining  states  and  in  full  force  and 
effect  as  to  the  state  affected  as  to  all  sever- 
able matters.  The  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact and  of  any  supplementary  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  hereto  shall  be  lib- 
erally construed  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
thereof.". 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  article  n(a)  of  the 
Southern  States  Energy  Compact,  there  shall 
be  one  representative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  Southern  States  Energy  Board. 
The  representative  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  he  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent either  directly  or  through  such  agency 
or  official  as  the  President  may  specify.  He 
shall  be  compensated  for  each  day  of  service 
rendered  in  such  capacity  in  an  amount 
fixed  by  the  President  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for  grade 
08-18  of  the  General  Schedule  prescribed  in 
section  5333  of  title  6,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  if  the  representative  be  an 
employee  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  Board 
members,  including  the  Federal  representa- 
tives, serving  as  such  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  continue  to  serve  un- 
til their  successors  may  be  appointed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  their  respective 
Jurisdictions. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Department  of  Energy,  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Management  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  authorized, 
within  available  appropriations  and  pur- 
suant to  law,  to  cooperate  with  the  Southern 
States  Energy  Board. 

Src.  6.  Copies  of  the  annual  reports  made 
by  the  Southern  States  Energy  Board  pur- 
suant to  article  II(k)  of  the  Southern  States 
Energy  Compact  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sec.  6.  The  consent  to  the  Southern  States 
Energy  Compact  given  by  this  Act  shall  ex- 
tend to  any  and  all  supplementary  agree- 
ments entered  into  pursuant  to  article  VI  of 
such  compact:  Provided.  That  any  such  sup- 
plementary agreement  Is  only  for  the  exer- 
cise of  one  or  more  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Southern  States  Energy  Board  by 
article  V  of  such  compact. 

8«c.  7.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Stc.  8.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Congress  or  any  of  its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  diacloeure  and  furnishing  of 


such  Information  or  data  by  the  Southern 
States  Energy  Board  as  Is  deemed  appropri- 
ate by  the  Congress  or  any  such  committee. 
Sec.  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Southern  In- 
terstate Nuclear  Compact,  and  for  related 
purposes",  approved  July  31,  1962  (76  Stat. 
249),  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed,  elec- 
tive on  the  date  the  Southern  States  Energy 
Compact  becomes  effective.^ 


By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  de- 
duction for  business  meals  and  to  ear- 
mark the  savings  from  such  reduction 
for  the  school  lunch  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SCHOOL  LUIfCH  PBOGSAMS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately one  never  has  far  to  look  to  find 
inequities  in  this  Nation's  commitments 
to  different  groups  within  our  society. 
None  is  less  conscionable,  however,  than 
in  the  allocation  of  federally  subsidized 
meals.  At  a  time  when  Congress  has  just 
cut  $1.5  billion  from  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  is  subsi- 
dizing the  meals  and  entertainment  costs 
of  America's  business  men  and  women  to 
the  tune  of  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
address  this  inexcusable  inequity  by 
amending  the  Tax  Code  to  reduce  the  de- 
duction for  business  meals  and  enter- 
tainment by  30  percent,  and  earmark  the 
savings,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  school  limch 
program.  This  proposal,  which  will  have 
no  impact  on  the  Federal  budget,  will 
bring  funding  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram back  to  the  policy  base  level  of  last 
year,  $2.8  billion. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  bill  does  not 
eliminate  or  abolish  the  business  meal 
deduction.  It  does  not  even  cut  this  ex- 
pensive subsidy  ta  half.  It  merely  reduces 
from  100  percent  to  70  percent  the  allow- 
able deduction  for  business  meals  and 
entertainment,  and  thereby  allows  full 
funding  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress  recently 
cut  the  school  lunch  program  by  about 
$1  billion.  The  adverse  consequences  for 
27  million  children  participating  in  this 
program — 40  percent  of  whom  are  from 
families  whose  income  is  less  than  $11,- 
000 /year — are  already  being  felt 
throughout  the  school  lunchrooms  of 
this  country. 

On  the  average,  school  lunches  are 
expected  to  cost  parents  about  a  25  cents 
more  per  meal  in  1982.  One  school  in 
Colorado  has  already  raised  its  prices  60 
cents  per  meal  this  year.  Consequently, 
children  are  being  priced  out  of  the  pro- 
gram at  record  rates.  A  preliminary 
study  conducted  by  the  State  Child  Nu- 
trition Directors  Association  indicated  a 
15-  to  20-percent  drop  in  participants 
this  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  Congress  was 
shrinking  the  school  limch  program, 
costcutters  argued  tighter  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  reduced  subsidies  would 
reduce  benefits  for  the  middle  class  but 
not  the  truly  needy.  However,  a  reduced 
volume  raises  unit  costs  for  the  whole 
program  at  each  school,  forcing  some 
school  districts  to  drop  out  of  the  pro- 


gram entirely.  In  17  States,  70  schools 
have  already  dropped  out  this  year.  In- 
cluding two  schools  in  Colorado.  At  these 
schools,  even  the  neediest  children,  who 
otherwise  receive  insufflcient  nutrients 
in  their  diets,  must  now  forego  a  nutri- 
tionally balanced  school  lunch. 

A  final  ominous  consequence  of  Con- 
gress cutbacks  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  the  DeiMutment  of  Agriculture's 
proposals  to  permit  cutting  the  size  of 
meals.  By  the  proposed  new  standards, 
1.5  ounces  of  meat  splashed  with  ket- 
chup— to  be  coimted  as  a  vegetable — 10 
french  fries,  a  few  grapes  and  a  half  a 
cup  of  milk  Is  decreed  an  adequate 
lunch,  whether  the  child  is  5  or  11  years 
old. 

Mr.  President,  these  cuts  were  made  In 
the  name  of  fiscal  austerity.  Yet,  while 
our  children  are  being  asked — or 
forced — ^to  tighten  their  belts,  America's 
business  men  tmd  women  continue  to 
have  40, 50  or  even  70  percent  of  the  costs 
of  luxury  meals  subsidized  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Under  existing  law,  business 
mead  and  entertainment  expenses  are 
fully  deductible  as  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary operating  expenses. 

The  arguments  against  this  subsidy 
are  well  known.  The  Senate  has  heard 
them  many  times.  It  is  expensive,  it  Js 
inflationary  and  it  is  grossly  unfair.  The 
Jo'nt  Comm'ttee  on  Taxation  estimates 
the  Treasury  will  forgo  about  $2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $3.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  from  tax  deductions 
taken  for  business  meals  and  entertain- 
ment. If  just  30  percent  of  this  business 
deduction  for  meals  and  entertainment 
were  disallowed,  the  Treasury  would  col- 
lect about  $0.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  about  $1.2  billion  in  extra  revenues 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  That  is  enough  to 
fully  restore  the  school  lunch  program 
to  precutback  levels. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  stands  for  a 
simple  resisslgnment  of  priorities.  It  says. 
In  effect,  that  nutritionallv  balanced 
meals  in  our  children's  lunchrooms 
should  take  priority  over  expense  ac- 
count meals  in  private  clubs  and  fancy 
restaurants.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  on 
th's  matter  promptly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached article  by  Ellen  Goodman  de- 
scribing the  consequences  of  cutbacks  In 
the  school  lunch  pron-am,  be  printed  in 
the  Recort)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  15,  1981] 

Reagan's  Noitveixe  Cutsine  roa  Kms 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston. — The  luncheon  wss  arranged 
rather  neatly.  A  discreet  hamburtrer  sat  on 
half  a  roll.  Six  longlsh  French  fries  lay  be- 
side it.  Nine  aTe«>n  frrapes  lolled  nearby.  To 
the  side  stood  half  a  plass  of  milk. 

It  sounded  to  me  like  some  forlorn  menu 
for  overweight  executives.  But  it  wa^nt.  It 
was.  rather,  a  prototyoe  of  a  school  lunch, 
or  what  may  remain  of  It,  after  the  budget 
cuts. 

We  nre  about  to  see  the  full-fledged  Nou- 
velle  Reagan  CuMne  for  Kiddles  HUher 
costs  and  smaller  portions.  No  stars,  please. 

As  vou  mav  ha-e  beerd.  dinner  with  the 
Rea?ans  In  the  White  House  hes  definitely 
Imnroved  these  davs.  When  the  R>!agans  dme 
with  the  Anwar  Sadats  on  the  federal  tab. 
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they  eat  smoked  filet  of  mountain  trout,  a 
roast  supreme  of  duckling  h,  1 'orange,  a  touch 
of  wUd  rtce  with  raisins,  a  bit  of  Brie  and 
chftvre,  followed  by  the  palate-cleansing 
melon  glace  and  fresh  raspberries. 

But  under  Reagan,  lunch  In  the  school 
cafeteria  Is  quite  another  affair:  an  ounce- 
and-a-half  of  meat  or  meat  alternatives,  a 
half -cup  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  one  servtag 
of  bread,  six  oxmces  of  milk.  Yummy  In  the 
empty  tummy. 

FRAC.  the  Pood  Research  and  Action  Cen- 
ter, cooked  up  the  lean-and-hungry  lunch 
described  above,  by  carefully  following  the 
new  proposals  that  have  come  out  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  PRAC's  Nancy  Amldel,  the 
Agriculture  people  were  assigned  the  task  of 
cutting  fat  from  the  budget  "without  im- 
pairing the  nutritional  value  of  the  meals." 
But  they  ended  up  cutting  food. 

Under  the  old  requirements,  more  food 
was  served  to  older  grammar-EChool  kids 
than  younger  ones.  But  under  the  proposed 
new  rules,  the  11 -year-olds  will  get  the  same 
amount  of  meat  and  vegetables  as  the  6- 
year-olds.  Even  the  bread  and  milk  are  cut, 
from  eight  pieces  a  week  to  five,  from  eight 
ounces  a  day  to  six. 

The  other  changes  in  rules  are  even  more 
curious.  Ketchup  and  pickles  now  qualify  as 
v^etobles;  tofu  (try  that  on  your  second 
grader)  now  qualifies  as  a  meat;  and  any 
school  can  put  Its  eggs  In  a  cake  Instead  of 
on  a  plate. 

According  to  Amldel,  the  lunches  wotild 
supply  less  than  one-third  of  the  dally  nu- 
tritional value  and  only  17  percent  of  the 
calories  needed.  "We  feel  this  is  compromis- 
ing children's  health,"  she  says  flatly. 

The  motto  of  the  Nouvelle  Reagan  Cui- 
sine—"Eat  Light  and  Uke  It" — would  be 
fine  for  the  statesmen  passing  up  the  Brie. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  own 
study  shows  that  poor  kids  get  anywhere 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  their  daily 
nutrients  from  school  lunch. 

Of  the  27  million  children  who  eat  school 
limchee,  12.6  mUUon  get  a  free  or  reduced 
rate.  If  the  meal  shrinks  Just  when  food 
stamps  are  being  cut  and  food  prices  are  on 
the  rise,  these  kids  can't  make  up  the  differ- 
ence at  home. 

There  Is  also  a  social  effect  of  the  Nou- 
veUe  Reagan  Cusine.  Middle-class  parents, 
who  pay  the  full  amount  for  lunch,  are  going 
to  balk  at  paying  more  for  a  snack.  As  a  10- 
year-old  visitor  to  FRAC  said  when  she  spied 
the  prototype  meal,  "Tuk!  Where's  the  rest 
of  It?" 

In  our  house,  after  the  price  went  up  last 
week,  the  brown  bags  came  back.  But  If 
these  proposals  are  approved,  there  could  be 
a  national  two-track  lunchroom,  with  only 
the  poorest  students  going  through  a  highly 
stigmatized  free-lunch  line.  The  end  result 
of  that  is  higher  costs,  fewer  schools  In  the 
system,  and  a  program  goes  on  the  skids. 

There  Is  the  taste  of  Irony  sprinkled  over 
all  this  food  talk.  The  lunch  program  started 
back  In  1946  because  of  the  military.  During 
World  War  n,  the  draft  board  had  to  reject 
an  enormous  number  of  men  suffering  from 
poor  nutrition.  When  the  School  Lunch  Act 
was  passed  In  1946,  they  wrote:  "It  Is  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  as  a 
measure  of  national  security  to  safeguard 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  nation's 
children." 

Today  we  have  another  administration 
that  Is  worried  about  the  Army,  worried 
that  an  Army  of  illiterates  vtrill  end  up  oper- 
ating sophisticated  multi-billion  dollar  mili- 
tary equipment.  But  as  Amldel  notes,  "At 
this  rate  well  have  an  Army  of  anemic 
UUterates." 

If  the  Reagans  will  pass  me  a  glass  of 
their  Domaine  Chandon  Blanc  de  Nolr,  111 
drink  to  tbat.« 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  CHAnz, 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  : 

S.  1656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarJy  certain 
requirements  which  apply  to  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  CcHnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

mobtcace  simsmT  bokos 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  all  recognize  that  this  Nation  faces 
a  critical  shortage  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  The  debate  surround- 
ing both  the  sdl  savers  certificates  and 
the  HUD  budget  outlined  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  this  problem.  We  need  to 
act  promptly  and  responsibility  to  re- 
solve it. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  help  meet  this  shortage  by 
making  it  possible  to  issue  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  as  intended  in  the  legis- 
lation Congress  passed  last  year.  Last 
year's  Reconciliation  Act  legislation  was 
never  intended  to  kill  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  program  w^ich  helps  provide 
housing  assistance  for  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  nationally.  The  legisla- 
tion was  meant  to  better  target  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  proceeds  and  to 
tighten  up  the  administration  of  these 
programs. 

•nils  is  not  a  budgetary  question.  We 
have  always  presumed  that  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  would  be  issued  this  year 
in  substantial  numbers.  It  is  a  matter 
of  Ijeing  able  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
last  year's  legislation,  making  a  good 
program  ev«i  better. 

The  first  half  of  1981  saw  virtually  no 
bonds  issued  as  new  regulations  were 
awaited  from  Treasury.  This  delay  in 
and  of  itself  was  far  longer  than  antici- 
pa.ted.  Now,  the  new  regulations  are  out, 
and  according  to  housing  agencies  across 
the  country,  they  raise  virtually  insur- 
mountable problems. 

My  State  of  Minnesota  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  users 
of  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  Our  bonds 
have  always  been  targed  toward  low-  and 
moderate -income  housing  as  last  year's 
legislation  directed.  My  State  has  tried 
to  issue  bonds  under  the  new  regulations 
with  poor  results.  The  underwriters  have 
had  $13  million  of  bonds  due  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  good  faith  provision  In 
the  new  regulation  was  written.  This  will 
mean  the  loss  of  4,000  home  improvement 
loans  for  low-  and  moderate-income  peo- 
ple trying  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
their  housing  stock. 

Without  changes  in  the  arbitrage  reg- 
ulations the  State  of  Minnesota  will  have 
to  forgo  issuance  of  s'ngle  family  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  this  year.  This  means 
2,500  to  3,000  fewer  mortgages  in  1981 
for  those  people  most  serious  affected  by 
rising  infiation  and  soaring  interest 
rates. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  are  a  work- 
able way  of  providing  housing.  Some  ad- 
justments were  needed  to  improve  the 
program.  The  outline  of  these  changes 
was  proposed  in  last  year's  legislation, 
and  Treasury  was  expected  to  draw  up 
workable  regulations.  The  result  has 
been  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 


We  now  have  a  vtrtiudly  unworkable 
mortgage  revenue  bond  program  when  a 
strong  program  could  be  filling  a  large 
hole  in  our  Nation's  housing  needs. 

In  light  of  the  discussion  surrounding 
housing  In  recent  months,  I  think  tllfct 
we  must  set  free  a  proven  program  for 
beloing  people  obtain  shelter. 

The  five  changes  I  propose  are  the 
most  basic  corrections  that  are  needed 
to  present  law  and  regulations  in  order 
to  allow  the  issuance  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds.  I  think  other  changes  could 
be  made,  but  in  order  to  work  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  get  this  program  underway 
again,  I  am  offering  this  bare  bones  leg- 
islation. 

First,  the  95  percent  good  faith  re- 
quirement wotdd  be  made  more  reason- 
able. An  issue  would  not  lose  its  tax- 
exempt  status  if  it  feU  below  95  percent 
compliance  as  long  as  periodic  audits  are 
conducted  and  any  cases  of  fraud  would 
be  prosecuted.  This  is  a  much  fairer 
means  of  insuring  the  correct  use  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  without  creat- 
ing a  bureaucratic  nightmare  than  In 
the  present  regulations. 

Second,  the  Issuer  would  be  allowed  a 
1.25-percent  yield  to  cover  the  cost  of 
Issuing  the  bonds.  This  is  a  realistic  fig- 
ure in  light  of  what  Is  required  to  be 
covered  within  this  yield  by  last  year's 
legislation. 

Third,  the  present  regulations  have  a 
very  restrictive  provision  concerning  the 
sale  of  excess  reserves  which  might  even 
force  an  issuer  to  sell  reserves  at  a  loss. 
This  legislation  would  not  force  reserves 
to  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

Fourth,  the  registration  reauirement 
for  mortgage  revenue  bonds  would  be  re- 
moved since  no  other  tax-exempt  bonds 
face  this  requirement. 

Fifth,  two  technical  changes  would  be 
made  for  multifamily  bond  Issues.  The 
income  level  for  the  lower  mcome  occu- 
pancy requirement  would  be  set  at  80 
percent  of  area  median  Income  and 
separated  from  the  section  8  definitions. 
The  20-percent  requirement  for  low-  or 
moderate-income  occupancy  would  be 
set  at  the  longest  of  10  years,  one-half 
the  term  of  the  issue,  or  the  term  of  the 
subsidy.  This  prevents  the  tise  of  short- 
term  bonds  and  the  poss*bll'tv  of  a  long 
construction  period  from  reducing  the 
term  of  the  lower  income  occupancy.* 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Senator 
DURENBERGER  from  Minnesota  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  help  localities  issue 
mortgage  revenue  bonds.  The  marketing 
of  any  long-term  bonds  is  currently  ex- 
tremely difficult  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  addition  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  any  middle-income  family 
to  Privately  finance  homeownership. 
Under  these  conditions  Congress  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  eliminate  those 
requirements  that  are  now  preventing 
issuance  of  State  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  th<s  source  of 
below  market  mortgages  for  single-  and 
multi-family  housing. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Mortgage  Sub- 
sidy Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1980  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds 
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tat  providing  below  mai^et  mortgages 
has  baited.  Tbe  restrictions  In  the  act 
regarding  arbitrage,  good  faith,  and  the 
registration  requirement  are  too  severe 
to  be  workable  In  the  bond  market.  By 
reducing  arbitrage  from  IVz  percent  to 
1  percent  and  redefining  arbitrage  to  In- 
clude costs  previously  excluded,  the  1980 
act  prevents  the  structuring  of  bond 
sales  which  can  be  financially  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  requirement  that  bonds  become 
taxable  retroactively  from  date  of  Issu- 
ance if  housing  finance  agencies  do  not 
insure  that  95  percent  of  the  loans  are 
in  compliance  Is  too  onerous  and  creates 
uncertainty  which  prevents  bond  coun- 
sel fnxn  issuing  "clean"  opinions.  The 
1980  act's  requirement  that  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  be  registered  is  not  only 
administratively  costly  but  discrimina- 
tory since  no  other  tax-exempt  bonds 
are  required  to  be  in  registered  form. 

In  my  State  the  New  Jersey  Mortgage 
Finance  Agency  has  thus  far  been  un- 
aUe  to  Issue  any  single  family  or  home 
Improvement  bonds.  The  New  Jersey 
MFA  normally  raises  $200  million  annu- 
ally in  the  tax-exempt  bond  market  for 
Its  programs,  which  finance  home  pur- 
chases in  urban  neighborhoods  and  home 
improvements  for  moderate  incoire  citi- 
zens throughout  the  State.  Funds  for  the 
programs  have  been  exhausted  for 
months,  and  it  is  still  imclear  if  the  MFA 
will  be  able  to  sell  a  bond  issue  until  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980 
Is  amended. 

In  June  1981,  Senator  Sasser  Intro- 
duced S.  1348  which  I  cosponsored  to 
alleviate  the  major  problems  of  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act.  It 
would  have  eliminated  the  registration 
requirement  for  such  bonds  and  make 
several  technical  changes  to  section  103 A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Including: 
First,  replace  strict  95  percent  compli- 
ance by  aK>licants  with  a  covenant  of 
good  faith  by  Issuers;  second.  Include 
those  persons  living  in  substandard 
housing  with  first-time  home  buyers  as 
the  targets  for  the  financing;  third,  re- 
turn the  arbitrage  spread  from  1  to  1V4 
percent  for  issuers;  fourth,  allow  up  to 
25  percent  of  the  area  of  a  State  to  be 
designated  as  targetable  including 
energy  Impacted  areas.  Cmgressman 
DimcAN  Introduced  H.R.  3614,  a  com- 
panion bill.  Unfortimately  It  appears 
that  this  legislation  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted  since  the  Treasury  Department 
will  not  support  extensive  changes  into 
the  law. 

Because  of  the  critical  situation  of  the 
housing  industry  we  must  have  effective 
action  Immediately.  So  today  I  join  Sen- 
ator DintENBERGER  to  totroductog  this 
legislation  to  elimtoate  the  most  severe 
restrictions  on  the  mortgage  revenue 
bond  market.  The  prc^xMal  has  no  Fed- 
eral fiscal  implications.  These  technical 
changes  would  remove  many  of  the  im- 
necessary  regulations  and  inconsisten- 
cies that  are  stopping  the  use  of  these 
bonds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
progresstog  rapidly  to  correct  this 
crisis.* 


By  Mr.  SCHMTTT   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Lugar.  and  Mr. 

Stkms)  : 

S.  1657.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Uniform 

Science  and  Technology  Research  and 

Development    Utilization   Act";    to   the 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 

Transportation. 

ITNlrOMC    SCIZNCB    AfTD    TECBNOLOCT    BESCAKCH 
ANO    OEVELOPIfKNT    imi.IZATION    ACT 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introductog  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Cannon,  Qorton,  Kassebaum,  Lugar, 
and  Sticms,  the  Uniform  Science  and 
Technology  Research  and  Development 
Utilization  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  maximize  the  return  to  the 
public  from  our  national  investment  to 
research  and  technology  development 
by  establishing  a  imlform  Federal  policy 
for  the  management  and  utilization  of 
toventions  developed  under  Federal 
contracts. 

This  bill  is  a  revised  version  of  S.  1215, 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  96th  Congress.  The  bill 
has  been  reviewed  by  leaders  to  industry, 
busmess,  academia.  and  Gtovemment. 
The  responses  have  been  very  helpful 
and  supportive.  The  revised  bill  which  is 
being  totroduced  today  reflects  the  many 
thoughtful  views  and  suggestions  of 
those  who  responded  to  my  request  for 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  recent  economic  tadl- 
cators  suggest  that  the  United  States  is 
experiencing  an  alarming  decltoe  to  the 
rate  of  technological  innovation  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Symptoms  of  this  decltoe 
are  reflected  to  the  diminishing  growth 
to  productivity,  the  tocreaslng  penetra- 
tion of  domestic  markets  by  our  foreign 
competitors,  and  the  shrinking  percent- 
age of  world  patents  being  granted  to 
Americans.  We  are  becomtog  more  aware 
that  the  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vantages which  we  enjoyed  relatively  im- 
challenged  for  much  of  this  century  can 
no  longer  be  taken  for  granted. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Spare  has  had  a  longstand- 
tog  toterest  to  technological  innovation 
and  Federal  policies  which  sulversely 
Impact  upon  It.  For  the  past  3  years  the 
subcommittee  has  conducted  extensive 
oversight  hearings  examlntog  the  di- 
rection of  Federal  R.  ft  D.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  to  promoting  the 
development,  application,  and  diffusion 
of  new  technologies.  The  problems  are 
varied  and  complex,  but  toclude  over- 
burdensome  regulations,  counterproduc- 
tive tax  policies,  and  toadequate  fund- 
ing of  basic  research.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  steps  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  and  should  take  to  reverse 
the  downward  trend  of  the  development 
of  new  products  and  processes. 

The  tofiuence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  tonovation  process  is  ex- 
tensive. For  example,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment currently  supports  some  $35 
billion  of  research  and  development 
through  grants  and  contracts,  about 
half  the  total  national  tovestment  in 
R.  ft  D.  11118  enormous  tovestment  has 
lead  directly  to  such  spectacular  achieve- 


ments as  the  landing  of  American  ex- 
plorers on  the  Moon  and  the  new  era 
of  utilization  of  the  extraterrestrial  en- 
vironment which  was  heralded  by  the 
successful  launch  of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

Less  immediately  apparent  have  been 
discoveries  to  electronics  which  have  rev- 
olutionized our  lives  or  that  of  recom- 
btoent  DNA,  the  source  of  new  break- 
throughs in  the  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  development  of  food  sources  as 
examples. 

The  value  of  much  of  this  research 
and  development  is  lost  unless  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  which  result  can 
be  commercialized.  "This  result,  to  turn, 
can  best  be  achieved  if  those  who  per- 
form the  R.  ft  D.  have  the  opportimity 
and  the  tocentive  to  effect  that  commer- 
cialization. 

The  present  administration  Is  empha- 
sizing incentives  for  those  willing  to 
take  the  risks  of  innovation  and  com- 
mercialization, while  reductog  direct 
Government  participation.  As  examples, 
this  approach  appears  in  the  form  of  tax 
credits  for  tovestment  to  R.  ft  D.  and 
reduction  to  regulatory  burdens.  A  re- 
lated tocentive  lies  in  patent  rights  to 
toventions  which  result  from  federally 
funded  R.  ft  D. 

Unfortunately  the  policies  of  Federal 
agencies  vary  widely  regardtog  assign- 
ment of  rights  to  performers  of  federally 
funded  R.  ft  D.  The  Government's  policy 
generally  has  been  to  retato  title  and 
rights  to  these  toventions.  As  a  result, 
the  Government  presently  holds  title  to 
some  28,000  toventions,  of  which  only 
about  5  percent  have  been  commercial- 
ized. 

We  think  that  a  better  payoff  from  our 
national  tovestment  to  R.  &  D.  is  possible 
and  that  reform  of  Federal  patent  poli- 
cies is  an  important  togredlent. 

On  such  step  was  taken  to  the  lasl 
Congress  with  passage  of  Public  Law 
96-517,  the  University  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Patent  Procedures  Act.  That  act 
provides  for  imiform  assignment  to  uni- 
versities, small  businesses,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  of  title  to  toventions  de- 
velo"ed  under  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment grants  and  contracts. 

Regulations  have  been  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  and 
are  now  out  for  comment. 

However,  the  majority  of  Federal 
fimdlng  for  research  and  development 
goes  to  larger  bustoesses,  which  are  not 
covered  by  Public  Law  96-517.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  rights  to  the  title  for  to- 
ventions should  be  extended  to  all  con- 
tractors, regardless  of  size. 

Our  draft  bill  provides  for  the  neces- 
sary uTilform  rroced^ires  and  assigns  re- 
sponsibility for  implementation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Specific  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Government  would 
retato  title  are  narrowly  drawn  to  pro- 
t«H;t  the  public  intere<5t.  where  necessary. 
Otherwise  the  title  would  be  assumed  by 
the  contractor.  The  Government  also 
retains  certain  "march-to"  rights,  which 
can  be  exercised  in  the  event  that  the 
contractor  fails  to  take  reasonable  and 
timely  steps  to  develop  the  toventlon. 
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■nie  bill  thus  provides  not  only  for  pro- 
prietary rights,  but  also  clear  obllgatlcms 
for  the  recipient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  together 
with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis,  be 
prtoted  to  the  Record. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1667 
Be  tt  enacted  l>y  the  SenaU  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLE  I— POUCY 
mrDiNos 
Ssc.   101.  The  Congress,  recognising  the 
profound  Impact  of  science,  engineering,  and 
technology  policy  on  the  economic,  socUa, 
political,  and  technological  well-being,  and 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  hereby  finds  and  declares  that: 

(1)  The  United  States  has  recently  experi- 
enced a  decline  in  the  process  of  Industrial 
Innovation  and  productivity  which  Is  Inte- 
grally related  to,  and  adversely  Impacts 
upon,  domestic  productivity,  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  level  of  employment, 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  tbe  attainment  of 
other  national  goals. 

(2)  The  national  support  of  sdentlllc  and 
technological  research  and  development  Is 
indispensable  to  sustained  growth  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  It  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest to  maximize  the  benefits  to  the  gen- 
eral public  from  such  Investment. 

(3)  Scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments and  discoveries  resulting  from  work 
performed  with  Government  contracts  con- 
stitute a  valuable  national  resource  which 
should  be  developed  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest  and  the  equities  of 
the  respective  parties. 

(4)  Current  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  oi  rights  to  the  results  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  and  development 
deters  contractor  participation  In  Govern- 
ment contracts,  delays  technoloelcal  prog- 
ress, and  stifles  tbe  Innovative  process. 

(6)  There  Is  a  need  for  the  establishment 
and  implementation  of  a  flexible  Govern- 
ment-wide policy  for  the  management  and 
utilization  of  the  results  of  federally  funded 
research  and  development.  This  policy 
shotild  promote  tbe  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts,  encourage  the  efficient  com- 
mercial utilisation  of  technological  develop- 
ments and  discoveries,  guarantee  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest,  and  recognize 
the  equities  of  the  contracting  parties. 

PURPOU 

8sc.  103.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  establish  and  maintain  a  uniform 
Federal  policy  for  the  management  and  use 
of  the  res^'lts  of  federally  sDonsored  science 
and  technology  research  and  development; 
and 

(2)  Insure  the  effective  unlfonn  Imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
to  monitor  on  a  contlniilnR  basis  the  Impact 
of  Federal  science  and  technology  policies  on 
Innovation  and  technology  development. 


Sao.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 
(H  "contract"  me<»ns  any  contract,  srant. 
cooperative  agreement,  commitment,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement  entered  Into 
between  any  Federal  agency  and  anv  person 
where  a  purpose  of  the  contract  Is  the  con- 
duct of  experimental,  developmental,  or  re- 
search work.  Such  term  Includes  any  assign- 
ment, substitution  of  parties  or  subcontract 
of  any  type  entered  Into  or  executed  for  the 
conduct  of  experimental,  develonmental.  or 
research  work  In  connection  with  the  per- 
formaoce  of  that  contract; 


(2)  "contractor"  mean*  any  person  or 
other  enttty  that  is  a  party  to  the  contract; 

(3)  "disclosure"  means  a  written  state- 
ment sufficiently  complete  as  to  technical 
de'^all  to  convey  to  one  skUl;d  In  the  art  to 
which  the  Invention  pertains  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature,  purpose,  operation, 
and.  to  the  extent  known,  tbe  physical, 
chemical,  or  electrical  cbaracterlatlcs  of  the 
Invention; 

(4)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  "executive 
agency"  as  defined  by  section  105  of  title  4. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  tbe  mUltary  de- 
partments as  defined  by  section  102  of  title 
4,  United  States  Code; 

(5)  "Government"  means  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

(0)  "invention"  means  any  Invention,  dis- 
covery, Innovation,  or  Improvement  which 
is  or  may  reasonably  be  patentable  subject 
matter  as  dsflned  In  title  36.  United  States 
Code; 

(7)  "inventor"  means  any  person,  other 
than  a  contractor,  who  has  made  an  Inven- 
tion under  a  contract  but  who  has  not  agreed 
to  assign  his  rights  In  such  Invention  to  the 
contractor; 

(8)  "made  under  tbe  contract"  or  "made 
under  a  contract"  when  used  m  relation  to 
any  invention  means  the  conception  or  first 
actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such  Inven- 
tion In  the  course  of  any  work  under  the 
contract  or  under  a  contract,  respectively; 

(9)  "nonprofit  organization"  means  uni- 
versities and  other  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation or  an  organization  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  section  501  (c)  (3)  ot  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1»S4  (26  U.S.C.  501(c) )  and 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  601(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  (2fi 
UB.C.  501(a))  or  any  nonprofit  scientific 
or  educational  organization  qualified  under 
a  State  nonprofit  crgtuilzatlon  statute; 

(10)  "person"  means  any  individual  part- 
nership, corporation,  association.  Institution. 
or  other  entity: 

(11)  "practical  ^>pllcatlon"  means  to  man- 
ufacture in  the  case  of  a  composition  or 
product,  to  practice  In  the  case  of  a  process 
or  method,  or  to  operate  In  the  case  of  a 
nuu;hlne  or  sjrstem.  and.  In  each  case,  under 
such  conditions  as  to  establish  that  the  in- 
vention Is  being  worked  and  that  Its  benefits 
are  available  to  the  public  either  on  reason- 
able terms  or  through  reasonable  licensing 
arrangements; 

(12)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and 

(13)  "small  business  firm"  means  a  small 
business  concern,  as  defined  In  section  2  of 
Public  Law  85-636  (16  U.S.C.  632)  and  im- 
plementing regulations  of  the  Administrator 
of  tbe  Small  Business  Administration.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  size  standards  for 
small  business  concerns  involved  in  Govern- 
ment procurement,  contained  in  section 
121.3-8  of  title  13.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, and  in  subcontracting,  contained  in 
section  121.8-12  of  title  13.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  will  be  used. 

TITLE  n— IMPIjE!*ENTATION 
•ESPONSiBn.rnBS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordi- 
nate, direct,  and  review  the  implementation 
and  administration  of  the  Federal  policy  set 
fcM^h  In  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  owner- 
ship of  inventions  resulting  from  federally 
sponsored  research  and  develonm»nt.  and 
promote  the  efficient  and  effective  utUlzation 
of  the  results  of  federally  sponsored  research 
and  development. 

(b>  With  a  view  to  obtalnlne  consistent 
apollcation  of  the  policies  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  is  authorired  and  directed — 

(1)  to  consult  and  advise  with  Federal 
agencies  ooncemine  the  effective  imnlemen- 
tation  and  operation  of  tbe  policies,  purposes, 
and  objectives  of  this  Act; 

(2)  In  consiUtatlon  with  tbe  Office  of  Fed- 


eral Procurement  Policy,  to  formulate  and 
recommend  to  tbe  President  such  proposed 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  as  are  nec- 
esiiary  and  desirable  to  assure  the  consistent 
application  of  tbe  provisions  of  tliis  Act; 

(3)  to  accumulate,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 
nate data  necessary  to  evaluate  the  adminis- 
tration and  effectiveness  of  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  Act; 

(4)  to  determine  with  admlnlstratlTe  final- 
ity, in  an  expeditious  manner  without  un- 
necessary delay,  any  dispute  between  a  Fed- 
eral agency  and  an  aggrieved  party  arising 
under  title  in  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  statute. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  effec- 
tive management  of  Government-owned  In- 
ventions, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  assist  and  coordinate  agency  efforts  to 
promote  the  licensing  and  utUlzation  of 
Government -owned  inventions; 

(2)  com^inate  and  advise  tbe  Federal  agen- 
cies In  seeking  protection  and  maintaining 
Inventions  in  foreign  countries.  Including  tbe 
payment  of  fees  and  costs  connected  there- 
with; 

(3)  consult  and  advise  Federal  agencies  aa 
to  areas  of  science  and  technology  research 
and  development  with  potential  tor  commer- 
cial utilization;  and 

(4)  receive  funds  from  fees,  royalties,  sales, 
or  other  management  of  Government-owned 
Inventions  authorized  under  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  such  ftmds  wUI  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  activities  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include  ( 1 )  rele- 
vant ("tatUtioBl  data  regarding  the  disposition 
of  Invention  disclosures  resulting  from  fed- 
erally funded  research  and  development,  m- 
cluding  those  Inventions  disclosed  by  small 
businesses  and  nonprofit  or^anirations;  (2) 
anv  leelslatlve  or  administrative  recom- 
mendations to  better  acbleve  the  policy  and 
purpo>e8  ot  thU  Act:  and  (3>  an  analysU  of 
the  imoact  of  Federal  policies  on  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 


Sac.  202.  The  authorities  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  einlre  7 
years  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
unless  renewed  by  action  of  Congress. 
TITLE  Tn— ALLOCATIONS  OF  RIGHTS- 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTORS 

BIGHTS   or   THX   OOVZmWMZHT 

Src.  301.  (a)  Each  Federal  aeency  shall 
acouire  on  behalf  of  tbe  United  SUtes,  at  the 
time  of  enterUvr  Into  a  contract,  title  to  any 
invention  made  vnder  the  contract  of  a  Fed- 
eral aeency  if  the  aeency  determines  that — 

(1)  the  servires  of  the  contrsctor  are  for 
t>'e  operation  of  Federal  research  and  derel- 
opment  centers.  Including  Government- 
owned  research  or  nro^uetion  facilitle"!; 

<2»  followlne  a  finding  bv  a  Government 
autborltv  which  Is  authorized  by  statute  or 
Executive  order  to  conduct  forelen  InteUl- 
gen'^e  or  counterlntellUrence  activities,  the 
restriction  or  elimination  of  the  rleht  of  tbe 
contractor  to  retain  UUe  to  anv  subject  In- 
vention Is  necessary  to  protect  the  security  of 
such  activities: 

(3\  in  exce-Uonal  clrrumstances.  restric- 
tion or  elimination  of  the  rieht  of  the  eon- 
tractor  to  retain  title  to  any  sublect  Inven- 
tion will  better  promote  the  policy  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  the  prlncioal  puroooe  of  the  contract 
is  to  develoo  or  Imorove  products,  processes, 
or  met»'ods  which  will  be  reoulred  for  use  by 
Ooverment  reeulatlons;  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Federal  a«ncy  may  subsequently 
waive  all  or  anv  oart  of  the  rlehts  of  tbe 
United  States  under  this  section  to  siMsh  In- 
vention In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
section  303. 
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(b)  The  right*  of  the  Government  under 
subaecUon  (a)  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the 
PVderal  atjency  unless  It  first  determines  that 
at  least  one  of  the  conditions,  identified  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  exist  and  It  files 
with  the  Secretary  a  statement  stating  such 
determination. 

(c)  Each  contract  entered  into  by  a  Federal 
agency  shall  include  appropriate  provisions 


( 1 )  require  periodic  written  reports  at  rea- 
sonable Intervals  In  the  commercial  use  of 
other  forms  of  utilization  or  etforts  at  ob- 
taining commercial  utilization  made  by  the 
inventor  or  contractor  or  their  licensees  or 
assignees:  Provided,  That  any  such  report 
shall  be  treated  by  the  Federal  agency  as 
commercial  or  financial  information  obtained 
from  a  person  and  privileged  or  confidential 
and  not  subject  to  disclosure  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  562); 
and 

(2)  reserve  to  the  United  States  at  least  an 
irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  nontransferable, 
paid-up  license  to  make,  use,  and  sell  the 
invention  throughout  the  world  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  States  and 
domestic  municipal  governments,  unless  the 
agency  determines  that  it  would  not  be  In 
the  public  interest  to  acquire  the  license  for 
the  States  and  domestic  municipal  goveiT\- 
ments. 

RIGHTS  or  THE  cojrntACToa 
Sec.  302.  (a)  Whenever  a  contractor  enters 
into  a  contract  with  a  Federal  agency  other 
than  In  those  circumstances  identified  In 
section  301(a),  the  contractor  or  Inventor 
shall  have  the  option  of  retaining  title  to  any 
Invention  made  under  the  contract.  Such 
rights  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  section  304  and  the  provisions  of 
section  305.  Such  option  shall  be  exercised 
by  notifying  the  Government  at  the  time  of 
disclosure  of  the  invention  or  wlthla  such 
time  thereafter  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
contract.  The  Government  shall  obtain  title 
to  any  invention  for  which  this  option  is  not 
exercised. 

(b)  When  the  Government  obtains  title 
to  an  invention  under  section  301,  the  con- 
tractor shall  retain  a  nonexclusive,  royalty- 
free  license  which  shall  be  revocable  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
grant  an  exclusive  license. 

WATVn 

Sec.  303.  A  Federal  agency  may  at  any  time 
waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  this  title  to  any  Inven- 
tion or  class  of  inventions  made  or  which 
may  be  made  by  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons under  the  contract  of  the  agency  If  the 
agency  determines  that  the  condition  Justi- 
fying acquisition  of  title  by  the  Government 
under  section  301  no  longer  exists  or  the  in  - 
terests  of  the  United  States  and  the  general 
public  will  be  best  served  thereby.  The  agency 
shall  maintain  a  record,  which  shall  be  made 
public  and  periodically  updated,  of  deter- 
minations made  under  this  section.  In  mak- 
ing such  determinations,  the  agency  shall 
consider  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  encouraging  the  wide  availability  to 
the  public  of  the  benefits  of  the  experi- 
mental, developmental,  or  research  programs 
in  the  shortest  practicable  time; 

(2)  promoting  the  commercial  utilization 
of  B'lch  inventions; 

(3)  encouraging  participation  by  private 
persons  in  the  Government-sponsored  expert- 
menUl,  devel(9mental,  or  research  programs- 
and 

(4)  fos+ertns;  comoetition  and  oreventlng 
imdue  market  concentration  or  the  creation 
or  maintenance  of  other  situations  incon- 
sistent with  the  antitrust  laws. 

lCAKCB-n«-UGRTS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Where  a  contractor  has  elected 
to  retain  title  to  an  invention  under  section 
302  or  303.  the  Federal  agency  shaU  have 


the  right,  pursuant  to  regulations  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b),  to 
grant,  or  require  the  contractor  to  grant,  a 
nonexclusive,  partially  exclusive,  or  exclu- 
sive license  to  a  responsible  applicant  or 
applicants,  upon  terms  reasonable  under  the 
clrciunstances.  if  the  agency  determines  such 
action  Is  necessary — 

(1)  because  the  contractor  has  not  taken, 
or  Is  not  expected  to  take  within  a  reasonable 
time,  effective  steps  to  achieve  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  invention; 

(2)  to  alleviate  serious  health  or  safety 
needs  which  are  not  reasonably  satisfied  by 
the  contractor,  or  its  licensees; 

(3)  to  meet  requirements  for  public  use 
specified  by  Federal  regulation  which  are 
not  reasonably  satisfied  by  the  contractor  or 
its  licensees;  or 

(4)  because  the  actions  of  the  contractor 
beyond  the  exercise  of  the  exclusive  rights  in 
the  invention  have  tended  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  result  In  undue 
market  concentration  in  any  section  of  the 
United  States  in  any  line  of  commerce  to 
which  the  technology  relates,  or  to  create  and 
maintain  other  situations  Inconsistent  with 
the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  The  rights  of  the  Federal  agency  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
make  a  determination  after  a  formal  hearing 
with  affected  parties  present  and  conducted 
in  accordance  with  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  adopted  by  the  Secretary. 
general  provisions 
Sec.  305.  (a)  Each  contract  entered  Into 
by  a  Federal  agency  shall  employ  a  single 
patent  rights  clause  contaliUng  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  agency  deems  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  general  public, 
including  appropriate  provisions  to- 
il) require  the  timely  disclosure  by  the 
contractor  or  inventor  to  that  agency  of  any 
Invention  made  under  the  contract:  Pro- 
vided. That  Federal  agencies  are  authorized 
to  withhold  from  disclosure  to  the  public,  in- 
formation disclosing  any  Invention  made 
under  the  contract  of  an  agency  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  In  order  for  a  United  States  or 
foreign  patent  application  to  be  filed; 

(2)  require  an  election  by  the  contractor 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  dlsclcaure  as 
to  whether  the  contractor  intends  to  file  a 
patent  application  on  any  invention  made 
under  the  contract; 

(3)  require  a  declaration  by  the  contractor 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  disclosure  of 
the  contractor's  intent  to  conunercialize  or 
otherwise  achieve  the  widespread  utiliza- 
tion cf  the  mvention  by  the  public. 

(4)  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor, in  the  event  a  United  States  patent 
application  Is  filed  by  or  on  its  behalf  or  by 
any  assignee  of  the  contractor,  to  Include 
within  the  q>eciflcation  of  such  application 
and  any  patent  issuing  thereon,  a  statement 
soeclfying  that  the  invention  was  made  with 
Government  support  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  certain  rights  in  the  invention; 
and 

'R»  allow  deviation  to  the  minimum  rights 
acqtilred  under  section  301  on  a  class  basis 
in— 

(A)  contracts  Involving  cosponsored.  cost 
sharing  or  Joint  venture  research  when  the 
contractor  is  required  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  of  funds,  facilltdes,  or  equip- 
ment to  the  work  performed  under  the  con- 
tract; 

(B)  special  contracting  situations  such  as 
Federal  price  or  purchase  supports  and  Fed- 
eral loan  or  loan  guarantees;  and 

(C)  no  deviation  under  this  subsection 
shall  waive  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  minimum 
rights  to  be  secured  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment set  forth  in  section  304(a)  (4). 

(b)  When  it  is  determined  that  the  right 
to  require  licensing  or  the  right  of  the  Fed- 


eral agency  to  license  should  be  exercised 
pursuant  to  section  304,  the  Federal  agency 
may  specify  terms  and  conditions.  Includ- 
ing royalties  to  be  charged,  if  any,  and  the 
duration  and  field  of  use  of  the  license,  If 
appropriate.  Agency  determinations  as  to 
the  rights  to  inventions  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  in  an  expeditious  manner  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

BACKGROUND  RICRTB 

Sec.  306.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  or  to  such  rights  as 
the  owner  may  have  thereunder. 

OO-'ERNMENT  LICENStNO  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  307.  A  Federal  agency  may  grant  es- 
clu..lve  or  parti Uly  exclusive  licenses  in  any 
indention  to  which  the  Government  has  ac- 
quired title  if  the  agency  determines  that — 

(1)  the  desired  practical  application  has 
not  been  achieved,  or  is  not  likely  to  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
by  the  granting  of  a  nonexclusive  license; 

(2)  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licens- 
ing is  a  reasonable  and  necessarv  incentive 
to  call  forth  the  investment  of  risk  capital 
to  bring  the  invention  to  practical  implica- 
tion; and 

(3)  the  propoMd  terms  and  scope  of  ex- 
clusivity are  not  greater  than  reasonably 
necessary  to  provide  the  incentive  for  bring- 
ing the  invention  to  practical  application. 

T'TLE  IV  WSCELLANEOUS 

REPEAL    OP   r'tSTINO    STATUTORY    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMBNT   AUTHORIZATtONS 

Sec  401.  The  following  Acts  are  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  20S(a)  of  the  Act  of  August 
14.  1946  (7  US.C.  lS24(a);  60  Stat.  1090).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  SOl(c)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30  U.S.C. 
9^1  (c) ;  83  Stat.  742)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Section  106(c)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
use.  139''(c);  80  Stat.  721)  Is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  12  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1871(a); 
82  Stat.  360)  Is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  1.''2  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2182;  68  Stat.  943)  is 
repealed. 

(6)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Snace 
Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.;  72  Stat. 
42<f)   Is  amended — 

(A)  by  repealing  section  305  thereof  (42 
US C.  2457) :  Provided,  however.  That  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  such  section 
shall  continue  to  be  effective  with  respect 
to  any  application  for  patents  in  which  the 
written  statement  referred  to  In  subsection 
(c)  of  such  section  has  been  filed  or  re- 
quested to  be  filed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 305: 

"INVENTIONS    AND    CONTRIBUnONS    BOARD 

"Sec.  305.  Each  proposal  for  any  waiver  of 
patent  rights  held  by  the  Administrator 
shall  be  referred  to  an  'inventions  and  Con- 
tributions Board  which  shall  be  established 
by  the  Administrator  within  the  Adminis- 
tration. Such  Board  shall  accord  to  each  In- 
terested party  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
and  shall  transmit  to  the  Administrator  Its 
flndlnes  of  fact  with  resnect  to  such  proposal 
and  its  recommendations  for  action  to  be 
taken  with  resoect  thereto.": 

(C)  by  repealing  section  306  thereof  (42 
U.S.C.  2458); 

(D)  by  Insertlne  at  the  end  of  section  203 
(c)  thereof  (42  U.S.C.  2473(c));  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  to  provide  effective  contractual  pro- 
visions for  reporting  of  the  resiilts  of  the 
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activities  of  the  Administration.  Including 
full  and  complete  technical  reporting  of  any 
innovation  made  in  the  course  of  or  under 
»ny  contract  of  the  Administration."- 

(E)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  208 
thereof  (42  Ufl.C.  2478)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  (d)  For  the  purpose  of  chapter  17  of  title 
36  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  considered  a  defense  agency 
of  the  United  States.";  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  following  In  sec- 
tion 203(c)(3)  thereof  (42  U.S.C.  2473(c) 
(3) )  "  (Including  patents  and  rights  there- 
under) .". 

(7)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1960  (30 
UB.C.  666;  74  Stat.  337) ,  Is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  4  of  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960  (60  VB.C.  167b;  74  Stat.  920) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  both  proviso 
clauses  at  the  end  thereof. 

(9)  Section  32  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  UB.C.  2572;  76  Stat. 
634)  U  repealed. 

(10)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  302  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  U.S.C.  App.  302(e);  79  Stat.  6)  la 
repealed. 

(11)  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.8.C.  5908;  88  Stat.  1887)  Is 
amended  by  striking  all  after  "hours"  the 
second  time  it  appears  therein,  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(12)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Tennessee  Vallev 
Authority  Act  of  1933  (16  U.8.C.  831d(l);  48 
Stat.  61)  Is  amended  by  striking  both  proviso 
clauses  at  the  end  thereof. 

(13)  Section  6(d)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (16  UB.C.  2064(d);  88  SUt. 
1211)  la  repealed. 

(14)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  5,  1944 
(30  U.8.C.  323;  58  Stat.  191) ,  Is  repealed. 

(16)  Section  8001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (42  UJS.C.  6981;  90  Stat.  2892)  Is 
rq>ealed. 

(16)  Sections  200  through  209  and  section 
211  of  title  36,  United  States  Code,  are  re- 
pealed. 

(17)  Section  6e  (l)  and  (2)  of  theSteven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  (16  U.S.C.  3706(e)  (1)  and  (2);  94  SUt. 
2813)  Is  lepeaied. 

EFPECTrVI   DATE 

Sec.  402.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

S«ctiow-bt-Section  Analysis — Uniform  Sci- 
ence AND  Technology  Research  and  Uti- 
lization Act 

section  101.  mfDnfcs 
In  this  section  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  United  States  has  recently  experi- 
enced a  decline  In  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity; that  scientific  and  technological 
developments  resulting  from  Government 
contracts  constitute  a  valuable  national  re- 
source; that  current  Federal  patent  policy 
deters  contractor  participation,  delays  tech- 
nological progress  and  stifles  innovation;  and 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  flexible,  government- 
wide  policy  for  the  management  and  uti- 
lization of  the  results  of  Federally-funded 
research  and  development. 

section    lOa.    PURPOSE 

TlUa  section  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  is  to  maintain  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  a  Federal  policy  for  the  man- 
agement and  use  of  the  results  of  Federally- 
sponsored  science  and  technology  research 
and  development. 

SECTION    103.    DEPINmONS 

This  section  states  several  definitions.  In- 
cluding "contract"  and  "practical  ai^Uca- 
tlon". 

SECTION    201.    RESPONSIBILITIES 

Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  coordinate,  direct  and  review 
the  Implementation  of  the  policy  set  forth 


in  this  Act.  For  the  purpose  of  aastnrlng  iml- 
formlty  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop  proposed 
regulations,  accumulate  and  analyze  rele- 
vant data,  determine  with  administrative 
finality  any  dispute  arising  under  Title  3 
of  this  Act,  and  monitor  the  "march-in" 
rights  of  the  Government  under  Section  304. 
For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  effective 
management  of  Government-owned  inven- 
tions, the  Secretary  is  directed  to  assist  and 
coordinate  agency  efforts  to  promote  the  li- 
censing and  utilization  of  Government- 
owned  Inventions,  including  the  explicit  au- 
thority to  accept  custody  of  any  Federal 
agency  Invention,  protect  U.S.  inventions  in 
foreign  countries,  and  receive  funds  from  the 
management  of  these  inventions.  Subsection 
(d)  requires  the  Secreary  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  of  bis  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion to  Congress.  There  is  no  authorization 
provided  for  the  Secreary  to  carry  out  these 
provisions. 

SECTION    202.    EXPIRATION 

The  authorities  conferred  upon  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  expire  in  seven 
years  unless  renewed  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

SECTION    301.    RIGHTS    OP    THE    GOVERNMENT 

Subsection  (a)  ^eclfles  those  situations  in 
which  it  would  be  presumed  the  Government 
should  take  title  to  any  Invention  made  un- 
der Federal  contract.  The  determination  as 
to  the  Government's  rights  would  be  made 
at  the  time  of  contracting.  These  Government 
rights  would  not  be  assumed  by  the  agency 
unless  it  determines  that  one  of  the  enume- 
rated criteria  exists,  and  files  a  determination 
statement  with  the  Secretary. 

SECTION    302.    RIGHTS   OP   THE    CONTRACTOR 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  in  all  other  sit- 
uations not  specified  in  Section  301.  the  con- 
tractor or  Inventor  shall  have  the  cation  of 
retaining  title  to  any  Invention  made  under 
the  contract.  Ttie  Government  shall  retain 
title  when  this  option  is  not  exercized  by  the 
contractor. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  title  to  an  invention  under 
this  section,  the  contractor  will  retain  a  non- 
exclusive, royalty-free  license. 

SECTION   303.  WAIVER 

To  assure  flexibility  in  the  implementation 
of  the  policies,  this  section  would  authorize 
the  Government  to  waive  rights  to  inventions 
wben  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  intecrest. 

SECTION   304.   MARCH-IN  RIGHTS 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment to  reqtilre  the  contractor  to  license  an 
Invention  or  assign  title  to  tbe  Government 
if  the  contractor  falls  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  develop  the  Invention  or  the  Govern- 
ment determines  such  action  Is  necessary  In 
the  public  Interest. 

SECTION     308.     CENBML    PROVISIONS 

"nils  section  authorizes  Federal  agencies  to 
include  Federal  research  and  development 
contract  provisions  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  including  appropriate  provi- 
sions, to  require  the  timely  disclosure  by  the 
contractor  of  any  invention  made  under  a 
Federal  contract,  to  require  the  contractor  to 
file  a  patent  application  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  disclosure,  and  to  require  the  con- 
tractor to  declare  his  intent  to  commercialize 
the  invention.  Additional  provisions  allow 
deviation  to  the  minimum  government  rights 
when  a  contracts  makes  a  substantial  con- 
tribution of  funds  or  facilities.  If  the  agency 
determines  It  necessary  to  license  pursuant 
to  Section  304,  the  agency  may  specify  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereby. 

SECTION    308.    BACKGROUND    RIGHTS 

This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  background  patent. 

SECTION     307.     GOVERNMENT    LICENSINO 
AUTHORITT 

In  this  section  the  Government  is  expressly 
authorized  to  grant  exclusive  licenses  In  any 


Invention  to  which  it  has  acquired  title. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months  aftar 
the  date  of  enactment  ot  this  Act.# 

SECTION    401.    RRPEAL    OF    EXISTING    BTATUTOKT 
RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT   AUTHORIZATIONS 


SECTION     402.     lFf»Lill»R    DATS 

This  section  repeals  various  agency  reaeai«h 
and  development  statutes  which  are  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1658.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  to  require  a  national  public  invest- 
ment requirements  analysis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

REBUILDING    OUR    NATION'S    CITIES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  economic 
development  remains  one  of  this  Nation's 
highest  priorities.  We  have  worked  to 
attract  and  keep  in  our  communities  the 
businesses  and  industries  that  bring  jobs, 
tax  revenues,  and  other  businesses.  In 
our  zeal  to  promote  and  sustain  develop- 
ment we  take  for  granted  the  utility  and 
transportation  systems  needed  to  sujiport 
this  growth. 

In  fact,  the  bridges,  sewers,  roads,  and 
waterways  that  form  the  infrastructure 
of  every  city  and  town  are  decaying  rap- 
idly. Businesses  are  moving  from  cities 
which  can  no  longer  support  them; 
newer  communities  are  unable  to  build 
the  service  base  that  would  attract  them. 
This  atrophy  threatens  more  than  de- 
velopment plans;  it  also  threatois  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  Yet,  it  persists  and 
extends  across  regions  and  economically 
diverse  areas,  as  the  Urban  Institute's 
Oeorge  Peterson  documents  in  "The  Con- 
dition of  America's  Urban  Capital  Stock." 

The  scops  of  r^abilitation  and  con- 
struction needs  is  staggering.  A  report 
published  by  the  CouncU  of  State  Plan- 
ning Agencies,  api^opriately  entitled 
"America  in  Ruins."  estimates  that  at 
least  one-half  and  more  likely  two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  communities  cannot  un- 
dertake modernized  development  imtll 
major  investments  are  made  in  their 
basic  facilities.  That  report  and  others 
provide  grim  statistics: 

One  of  every  four  miles  in  the  still-In- 
complete Interstate  Highway  System 
needs  replacement  and  one  of  every  five 
American  bridges  needs  either  maior  re- 
pairs or  rebuilding,  estimated  to  cost  $33 
billion.  In  my  home  State,  Connecticut, 
an  estimated  $1.47  billion  is  needed  dur- 
ing this  decade  to  repair  rapidly  deteri- 
orating bridges  and  roads. 

Thirty  percent  of  rallrocKi  track  mile- 
age needs  repair. 

New  York  City  loses  100  million  gallons 
of  water  daily  through  leaks  in  its  dete- 
riorating water  system.  Nationally,  urban 
areas  with  populations  of  more  than 
50.000  must  spend  $75  to  $100  biUKm  over 
the  next  20  years  to  maintain  their  water 

SVStiCIIlS 

Rehabilitation  and  new  construction 
to  maintain  existing  service  levels  on 
nonurban  highways  will  cost  more  than 
$700  biUion  in  this  decade,  far  more  than 
all  public  works  expenditures  made  by  all 
levels  of  government  in  the  1970'8. 

Despite  these  and  other  clear  signals 
of  the  burgeoning  need  for  infrastructure 
repair  and  construction,  investment  in 
this  area  is  falling  precipitously.  In  the 
past  15  years,  public  works  expenditures 
suffered  a  real  decline  of  28  percent. 
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dropping  to  less  than  $25  billion  in  1979 
from  $33.7  Mllion  In  1965.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  investment  fell  36  percent  during 
the  same  period  to  $111  from  $174.  As 
a  percentage  of  gross  national  product, 
public  works  investment  dropped  by  more 
than  53  percent  to  only  1.7  percent  of 
1979  ONP  from  3.5  percent  of  1965  ONP. 

As  budgets  tightened  and  tax  bases 
shrunk,  public  works  funds  were  deci- 
mated. In  the  1960's.  capital  spending 
covered  28  percent  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment budgets.  By  the  late  1970's.  It 
had  been  cut  almost  In  half,  to  an  aver- 
age ot  only  15  percent.  When  Federal  and 
State  fimding  cuts  hit  municipalities  and 
shrinking  tax  bases  reduced  capital  re- 
sources, by  necessity,  the  longer  term 
capital  outlays  and  maintenance  expend- 
itures were  sacrificed  to  preserve  essen- 
tial social  services. 

Revival  of  public  facilities  does  not, 
however,  rest  solely  on  increased  or  sus- 
tained Federal  funding.  Financial  limita- 
tions demand  other  alternatives:  More 
effective  use  of  limited  resources  and  a 
concerted  effort  at  long-term  planning 
and  development. 

That  effort  is  being  made  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors are  working  together  to  sustain 
economic  development  and  rebuild  the 
aging  Infrastructure  of  many  municipali- 
ties. Hartford's  new  and  rehabilitated 
landmarks:  The  Civic  Center  Coliseum 
and  Mall,  the  Constitution  Plaza  Com- 
merlcal  Center,  and  the  Old  State  House 
are  clear  examples  of  the  gains  that  can 
be  made.  The  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly this  year  enacted  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  "enterprise 
zones,"  offering  tax  and  other  Incentives 
to  rejuvenate  ailing  urban  centers.  An 
urban  Jobs  program  is  providing  busi- 
nesses with  needed  skilled  labor.  Innova- 
tive and  creative  ideas,  not  Just  money, 
are  being  used  to  address  critical  prob- 
lems. Much  remains  to  be  done  in  Con- 
necticut and  across  the  country. 

We  can  and  should  begin  immedi- 
ately to  meet  the  challenge  of  urbim 
revitalization  and  national  economic  re- 
covery. Rrst.  existing  regional  and  State 
planning  processes  should  be  expanded 
to  insure  a  review  of  the  effects  of  pro- 
posed governmental  rehabilitation  or 
constructlm  activities  on  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  For  example,  a  new 
highway  system  may  contribute  to  the 
deterioration  of  a  sophisticated  subway 
route;  or  a  new  waterway  system  may 
revive  a  troubled  port  and  encourage 
the  repair  of  sagging  bridges. 

This  approach  would  help  newer  com- 
munities absorb  people  and  expanded 
business  activity  and,  help  older  com- 
munities retain  and  attract  business 
through  economic  incentives.  The  cost 
of  doing  bus'ness  in  a  given  area  is  a 
decisive  factor  In  location  decisions. 
TYoubled  by  problems  created  by  a  de- 
teriorating infrastructure,  cities  are  far 
more  expensive  locations.  It  Is  20  to  30 
percent  more  expensive  to  do  business 
In  economically  distressed  older  cities 
than  in  their  nearby  suburVs  and  rural 
areas,  according  to  Dr.  James  M.  Howell, 
senior  vice  p.-esldent  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  BoatOD. 


A  review  of  existing  economic  develop* 
ment  and  infrastructure  programs  and 
systems  should  occur  simultaneously 
with  a  review  of  the  impact  of  planned 
development.  Th  s  seccmd,  concurrent 
effort  would  be  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  overlap  and  duplication  of  these 
services.  The  Council  of  State  Planning 
Agencies  calculates  there  are  at  least 
100  separate  Federal  agencies,  50  State 
governments— each  with  separate  agen- 
cies and  departments — 3,042  counties, 
35,000  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ments, 15,000  school  districts,  2,000 
areawide  un  ts  of  government,  more 
than  200  interstate  compacts,  and  9 
multi-State  regional  development  orga- 
nizations currently  planning  and  com- 
pleting public  works  activities. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  as  the  principal  Fed- 
eral agency  serving  the  cities,  should 
take  the  lead  in  pursuing  that  goal, 
identifying  duplication  and  suggesting 
possible  methods  to  consolidate  fund- 
ing mechanisms.  To  support  this  effort, 
I  am  asking  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  be- 
gin an  investigation  of  duplication 
foimd  in  existing  development  programs. 
I  intend  to  present  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
for  the  committee's  information  and 
for  use  in  possible  oversight  hearings. 
In  analyzing  this  information,  the  enor- 
mous contributions  made  by  private  en- 
tit'es  throughout  the  Nation  must  be 
considered  to  insure  the  best  use  of  this 
essential  public-private  partnership. 

Finally,  today  I  am  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  public  invest- 
ment requirements  analysis,  as  a  first 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional capital  budget.  Expansion  of  ex- 
isting planning  processes  to  consider  the 
impact  of  futiu^  development  and  re- 
view of  existing  services  to  prevent  du- 
pllcat'on  are  steps  that  can  be  taken  now 
to  address  existing  problems.  This  an- 
nual anaJysis  goes  further,  orovidlng 
assistance  in  the  formulation  of  naticmal 
public  investment  policy. 

Specifically,  the  NPIRA  would  con- 
tain four  basic  elements: 

An  Inventory  of  public  facilities  and 
an  assessment  of  their  condition  and  the 
quality  of  service  they  provide,  an  inven- 
tory which  does  not  exist  now; 

An  estimate  of  current  and  protected 
capital  needs  and  expenditures  for  up  to 
10  years; 

An  estimate  of  current  and  projected 
operation  and  maintenance  needs  and 
expenditures:  and 

The  identificatlcm  of  financing  sources 
for  construction,  rehabilitation,  main- 
tenance and  operat'on  activities,  includ- 
ing both  public  and  private  sources. 

It  would  also  include  a  summary  of  sig- 
nificant problems  and  trends  facing  na- 
tional public  mvestment,  a  review  of 
State,  local,  and  private  activlt<es  af- 
fecting public  Investments,  and  an  evalu- 
atlOTi  of  Federal  efforts  to  satisfy  invest- 
ment needs. 

This  report  would  be  submitted  by  the 
executive  bnmch  to  the  Congress  by 
February  15  of  each  year,  so  that  the  In- 
formation it  contains  is  available  before 


consideration  of  the  budget  begins.  This 
concept  could  help  discipline  existing 
and  haphazard  capital  budgeting  proc- 
esses. For  the  first  time.  Congress  could 
accurately  determine  the  condition  of 
aging  capital  stock  and  could  target 
fimds  to  areas  and  projects  most  in 
need. 

This  analysis  and  the  two  steps  that 
would  precede  it,  could  provide  a  des- 
perately needed  catalyst  for  economic 
growth  and  urban  revitalization.  It  is  not 
only  the  highways  and  roads,  bridges  and 
waterways,  sewers  and  transit  systems 
of  the  Nation  that  are  at  stake,  it  is  the 
Nation  Itself  and  all  Its  parts.  That  this 
country  last  year  had  the  lowest  growth 
rate  in  the  Western  community,  with 
the  exception  of  Oreat  Britain,  clearly 
speaks  to  the  need  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion. The  productivity  and  development 
of  the  United  States  depends  directly  on 
our  efforts  to  revive  the  public  facilities 
at  the  heart  of  our  cities  and  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

S.  1668 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  part 
A  of  title  vn  of  the  Houslns;  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"irATIONAL  PUBLIC  IKVE9TMENT  RZQtTIKEMXMTS 
AMU,TSJB 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  The  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  by  February  15,  1983, 
and  by  February  15  of  each  year  thereafter, 
a  National  Public  Investment  Requirements 
Analysis  which  shall  contribute  to  the  for- 
mulation of  public  Investment  poUcy  and 
In  addition  shall  include — 

"(1)  an  Inventory  of  public  facilities  and 
an  assessment  of  their  condition  and  qual- 
ity of  service  provided,  classified  by  types  of 
facilities  and  regional  location; 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  current  and  projected 
capital  needs  and  expenditures  for  up  to  10 
years.  Including  a  breadkdown  of  capital 
expenditures  between  new  construction  and 
rehabilitation,  and  between  economic  devel- 
opment projects  and  community  service  proj- 
ects, and  also  an  identification  of  priorities 
for  future  investment; 

"(S)  an  estimate  of  current  and  projected 
operation  and  maintenance  needs  and  ex- 
penditures, identified  by  Federal  program,  by 
type  of  project,  and  by  area; 

"(4)  Identification  of  sources  of  financing 
for  construction,  rehabilitation,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  activities.  Including 
both  public  and  private  sources; 

"(5)  a  summary  of  significant  problems 
and  trends  facing  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  pubUc  investment  needs; 

"(0)  a  review  of  State,  local,  and  private 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  affecting  pub- 
lic Investment;  and 

"(7)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  efforts  to  meet  invest- 
ment needs  and  to  carry  out  such  a  policy. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  Analysis  required 
by  subsection  (a),  the  President  may  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  supplementary  analyses 
on  reports  regarding  public  Investment 
needs  and  policies  and  their  relation  to  an 
urban  policy,  including  such  supplementary 
and  revised  recommendations  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  submission  of  the  Analy- 
sis required  by  subsection  (a)  and  any  sup- 
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plementary  analyaU  or  report,  the  Preal- 
dent  shall  consult  a  broad  range  of  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
mdlvlduaU  famlUar  with  the  problems  of 
tuiMn  areas  and  with  public  investment 
DMds.  di%wlng  from  Federal  officials,  Oov- 
emors  of  States  mayors,  covmty  officials, 
members  of  SUte'and  local  legislative  bodies, 
and  others  qualified  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  AnalysU  or  supplementary  anal- 
ysis or  supplementary  analysla  or  report.". 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 
a.  ets 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Maihias.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bm- 
DXCK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  895, 
a  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an 
additional  10  years,  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7  years, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  isac 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassm,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btrm- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1326,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  service  pen- 
sion of  up  to  $150  per  month  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  for  certain  surviving 
sjMuses  and  deiwndent  children  of  such 
veterans. 

8.   lS4a 

At  the  request  of  Vix.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  1348,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain 
requirements  which  apply  to  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds. 

S.  I40T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Phto«.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DiTRKNBXRCKR) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Holumgs)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1407,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  by 
strengthening  the  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  Postal  Service 
by  authorizing  inspection  authority  and 
by  providing  for  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  orders  under  section  3005  of 
such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for 
obtaining  money  by  false  representations 
or  lotteries) ,  and  for  other  ptui>oses. 
s.  ie4s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattielo,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihah) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1648,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Military  Spouse  Retirement 
Equity  Act." 

ssNATX  jontT  BnoLxrrxoN  s* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici),  and  the  Senator  frcMn 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  square 
dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 
United  States. 

SKNATS  jonrr  RxsoLtrnoN  e? 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Brad- 
let)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  67,  a  Joint  resolution  to 


establish  "National  Nurse-Midwifery 
Week." 

BZMATE  RnoLunotr  IT* 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  THVRMom,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  175,  a  rescdution  to  congratu- 
late the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  cele- 
bration of  its  Diamond  Jubilee. 

BEMATX  EBSOLtJIIOir   199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  199,  a  resolution  to  authorize 
National  Productivity  Improvement 
Week.  

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
36— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DESIGNATTNO  "NATION'S  CAPI- 
TAL SALUTE  TO  SUGAR  RAY 
LEONARD  DAY" 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  Con  Rn.  36 

Whereas  Sugar  Bay  Leonard  became  the 
Olympic  boxing  champ  for  his  weight  claaa 
In  1976  while  representing  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  Is  today  the 
undisputed  World  Welterweight  Boxing 
Champion; 

Whereas  Sugar  Bay  Leonard  showed  the 
world  uncommon  courage  and  determination 
and  overcame  tremendous  odds.  Including  an 
eye  Injury,  while  gaining  his  title;  and 

Whereas  Sugar  Bay  Leonard's  matchleas 
skill,  courage,  and  fortitude  are  an  Inspira- 
tion to  the  youth  of  our  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  September  23.  1981, 
should  be  designated  and  considered  as  the 
'Nation's  Capital  Salute  to  Sugar  Bay  Leon- 
ard Day". 

SUGAR  RAY  LEONARD  DAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

pleased  to  submit  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion honoring  Ray  LecMiard  for  his  at- 
tainment of  the  undisputed  world  wel- 
terweight boxing  title.  While  this  is  a 
great  achievement,  it  is  made  even 
greater  because  of  the  character  and 
courage  of  Ray  Leonard.  Ever  since  he 
captured  the  gold  medal  in  the  1976 
Olympics  in  Montreal  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  the  Nation's 
Capitol  and  his  hCMne  State  of  Mary- 
land, (Sugar)  Ray  Leonard  has  shown  a 
strength  of  character  and  a  level  of  cour- 
age which  is  an  inspiration  to  people 
everjrwhere.  All  Marylanders  can  take 
pride  in  Sugar  Ray  Leonard.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  submit  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion today  on  behalf  of  mvself  and  Mr. 
Cohen  honoring  Ray  Leonard  for  his  ac- 
complishments and  symbolizing  our  ap- 
preciation of  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  praise  of  Sugar  Ray's 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  iieing  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  WaAhingtcm  Post,  Sept.  18,  1981] 
Champion 

Here's  to  keeping  going  when  you  are  hurt 
and  the  chance  of  success  Is  but  a  gllmmn'. 


Here's  to  Sugar  Bay  Leonerd  at  Palmer  Park. 
who  gave  the  kind  of  comeback  performanoe 
In  del  eating  'ibomas  Beams  that  is.  in  short, 
the  stuff  of  legends.  With  only  two  roxinds  to 
go,  be  had  lost  most  of  the  flgbt  and  his  left 
eye  was  badly  swoUen.  His  opponent  seemed 
capable  of  jabbing  and  dancing  for  two  more 
rounds — not  much  to  do,  reaUy — ^to  win  the 
fight  by  a  decision. 

Then  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  showed  aomethlng 
seen  only  In  the  truest  of  cban^jlons:  In  box- 
ing lingo,  heart.  It  was  not  a  raging,  desper- 
ate. fialUng  attack  be  motmted,  not  some 
iucky  punch  that  found  the  mark.  No,  It  was 
a  deep-down  determination  coupled  with  In- 
telligence, with  style.  It  was  heart.  He  had 
come  to  the  brink,  but,  with  a  certainty  that 
was  awesome,  he  moved  totally  into  control, 
leaving  Thomas  Beams  woozy  and  over- 
matched. With  defeat  in  sight,  he  fought  it 
and  his  adversary  and  proved  himself  the 
better  of  both. 

In  locking  back  over  the  fight — and  in  con- 
sidering its  stunning  finish — It  seems  that 
Sugar  Ray  Lemard's  greatest  opponent  in 
that  Las  Vegas  ring  was  his  own  cockiness.  In 
the  early  going  he  seemed  to  think  he  could 
p3ych  Ihomas  Beams.  He  put  bis  glove  In 
the  challenger's  face  after  the  bell  sotmdad 
ending  the  first  round,  as  If  to  say.  "Is  that 
all  you've  got?"  In  response  came  a  short, 
pushing  punch  that  almost  started  the  sec- 
ond round  rl?ht  there.  So  It  went  for  the  first 
five  rounds,  with  tihe  eventual  hero  seeming 
oomplacement.  lost  in  some  strategy  apparent 
to  no  one  but  himself.  In  the  sixth  round  he 
rattled  his  nemesis,  nearly  knocking  him 
down.  But  this  display  of  aggressiveness  was 
short-lived,  and  for  only  two  rounds.  Then  he 
seemed  oddlv  pleased  to  eo  back  to  hl«  earlier 
diffidence.  Defeat  seemed  close  at  hand. 

The  stage  thus  set  the  champion  suddenly 
started  to  pull  iaver  after  layer  from  his  chal- 
lenger's pretension  to  be  the  better  man.  He 
was  inside  with  sharp  uppercuts  and  rapid- 
fire  combinations.  There  was  a  calm  to  it,  no 
rush,  simply  a  steadv  beat  getting  mMV 
pow«-ful.  growing  louder,  flnallv  taking  over 
the  fleht  and  everv  Inch  of  the  rlne.  Thomaa 
Beams  was  fomed  aeainst  the  ropes,  then 
knocked  throueh  them,  pinned  and  battered. 
Suear  Rav  Leonard  was  a  winner  again. 

So  here's  to  Suear  Ray  Leonard  and  his 
Incomparable  Inner  strenrtti.  He  showed  he 
could  take  a  punch,  could  be  all  but  out.  and 
stUI  nrevall.  It  was  tbrlUlng.  The  man  really 
has  heart. 


SENATE  PESOTUTTOV  215— RESOLU- 
TTON  DESTONATTNG  "NATION'S 
CAPITAL  SALUTE  TO  SUGAR  RAY 
LEONARD  DAY" 

Mr.    (XJHKN    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
MATHIAS)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 
s.  Res.  315 

Whereas  Sugar  Ray  leonard  became  U»e 
Olympic  boxine  chamnlon  for  his  weight 
class  In  1976  while  representing  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  Suear  Ray  Leonard  Is  today  the 
undlsDuted  Worid  Welterweight  Boxing 
Cti  amnion; 

Whereas  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  showed  the 
world  uncommon  courage  and  determination 
and  overccame  tremendous  odds,  including 
an  eye  Inlury.  while  ealnlruf  his  title;  and 

Whereas  Sugar  Rav  Leonard's  matchleas 
skill,  co'irage,  and  fortitude  are  an  insolra- 
tlon  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate th^t  September  23.  1981.  should  be  des- 
ignated and  considered  as  the  "Nation's 
Capital  Salute  to  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  Day". 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
Senate  resolution  to  the  desk.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  Senator  CTharles 
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Matbias  In  sponsoring  this  resolution 
honoring  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Last  week,  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  became 
the  iindisputed  welterweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  world.  During  that  14- 
roimd  contest,  he  demonstrated  that  the 
seci«t  of  champions  is  quite  simple.  They 
ar«  bom  and  not  made.  Technique  is 
Important,  but  raw  talent  is  critical.  No 
amount  of  training,  no  amount  of  road 
work,  no  amount  of  sparring,  no  amount 
of  time  on  the  heavy  or  light  bags  will 
make  a  champion  out  of  one  who  is  defi- 
cient in  the  physical  and  psychological 
assets  demanded  in  boxing.  It  is  a  special 
talent  and  spirit  that  a  champion  pos- 
sesses. It  is  indefinable  but  unmistakable. 
We  all  teow  it  when  we  see  It. 

When  you  step  into  a  boxing  ring.  If  I 
may  paraphrase  Dr.  George  Sheehan, 
you  are  under  oath.  In  that  ring,  you  give 
testimony  as  to  who  and  what  you  are. 
And  millions  of  eyes  will  know  immedi- 
ately whether  that  testimony  is  true  or 
false. 

Last  week.  Sugar  Ray  Leonard  knew 
what  the  poet  Blake  mecmt  when  he  said 
that  he  held  infinity  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  and  eternity  for  an  hour.  When 
he  stepped  into  that  boxing  ring  with 
Thomas  Heams,  he  gave  testimony,  as  he 
had  on  so  many  occasions  before,  as  to 
who  he  is  and  what  he  is  capable  of. 
He  reached  back  for  the  indefinable 
something  that  only  champions  have  and 
demonstrated  that  whatever  is  necessary 
becomes  possible,  whatever  is  extraordi- 
nary becomes  nearly  routine. 

To  the  ancient  Greeks,  honor  was  the 
prize  of  aret^.  It  was  the  tribute  paid  to 
men  of  ability,  those  who  chose  to  live 
nobly  for  a  year  rather  than  pass  many 
years  living  a  quiet,  ordinary  life.  The 
object  of  the  honorable  man  was  to  "take 
possession  of  the  beautiful." 

Sugar  Ray  Leonard,  through  his  In- 
comparable athletic  skill  in  the  ring  and 
his  exemplary  conduct  outside  it,  has 
demonstrated  that  he  not  only  has  pur- 
sued, but  has.  Indeed,  "taken  possession 
of  the  beautiful." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


AMZifDMKNT  NO.  661 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  _    „ 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatfiild,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Bauctts,  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr. 
Leahy)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
blUS.  1196,  supra. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recoed.  t  intend  to  call 
this  up  for  c(nuideration  ■»(,  a  later  point 
In  the  deliberation  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  p«ge  84,  between  Una*  a  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

NOKIMATION    FO«    TH«    POWTION    OF    ASSMTANT 

sBcartAKT  or  btate  fxm  kumam  sights  and 

RTTMANITABIAN   ATTAIKS 

ewe.  716.  (•)  The  CJongrew  flnd«  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  lead- 
ing defender  of  the  basic  rights  of  perae- 
cuted.  oppreaaed.  and  endangered  people 
around  the  world,  and  should  continue  In 
this  role:  and 

(2)  effective  foreign  policy  formulation 
requires  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  possess  current  and  accurate 
Information  derived  from  contlnuou'<  ob- 
servation and  review  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  human  rights  and  humanl/tarlan  af- 
fairs (Including  matters  relating  to  refugeee. 
prisoners  of  war,  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  missing  in  action) . 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  a  strong  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
human  rights  should  continue  to  be  a  cen- 
tral feature  of  American  foreign  policy;  and 

(2)  the  President,  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
should  submit  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  a 
nominee  for  the  poeltlon  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs,  as  established  by  section  624 
(f )  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

On  page  84,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  717". 

AMKNOMUrr   NO.    BOt 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  LUGAR  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1196,  supra. 

AMEKDUxtn  NO.  ses 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  (No.  562)  proposed  by 
Mr.  LuGAR  to  the  bill  S.  1196,  supra. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.   B8T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  development  and  se- 
curity assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982.  to  provide  authorities  for  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS   N08.    S5S   THEOTTaR    580 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1196,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMXTTEE  ON  BNEaCT   AND   NATUEAI. 
RESOVSCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Harry  E. 
Thomas  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  International  Affairs,  previ- 
ously scheduled  for  10  ajn.  on  Thursday, 
September  24,  has  been  rescheduled  for 
9 :  30  a.m.  on  that  date.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  In  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

STTBCOMMrrTEB   ON   GOVEaNMENTAI.   ETRCIENCT 
AND   THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMEIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  EfQciency  and  the 
.District  of  Columbia  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  will  continue 
hearings  on  S.  744,  a  bill  to  authorize 


the  District  of  Colimibla  to  Issue  and  sell 
general  obligation  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  certain  liabilities  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day. September  29  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
357  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  Informtalon,  contact 
Eileen  Mayer  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  224-4161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE  ON  riNANCB 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsuilmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  this  altemoOTi 
to  consider  legislative  proposals  dealing 
with  social  security. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEB    ON    OOVERNMBNTAI.    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  September  24.  to 
hold  n(Mnlnatlon  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Loretta  Cornelius  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  PLAN  FOR  RENTAL  HOUSING 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  article  In 
last  Sunday's  edition  authored  by  my 
good  friend,  the  dlstingul<^hed  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Christopher  Dodd, 
concerning  the  future  of  this  Nation's 
housing  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Dodd  is  actively  exploring 
creative  ways  to  increase  the  production 
of  housing  at  less  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  He  is  working  with  all  of 
us  at  the  committee  to  develop  new  fi- 
nancing techniques  that  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  our  society  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  recommend  the 
article  to  all  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  20.  X981I 
A  Plan  for  Rental  HouBnro 
(By  Christopher  J.  Dodd) 

In  a  1949  law,  the  goal  was  set:  Provide  "a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment" for  every  American  family.  Thirty- 
two  years  later,  a  housing  shortage  persists, 
threatening  to  reach  crisis  proportions.  Be- 
fore we  resolved  the  problems  of  one  era, 
economic  and  social  changes  presented  new 
challenges. 

The  goal  first  articulated  In  1946 — as  ad- 
mirable now  as  It  was  then — has  become  an 
empty  promise.  It  lacks  definition. 

What  Is  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  liv- 
ing environment?"  It  lacks  substance.  Where 
are  the  Initiatives  that  will  place  It  within 
reach?  It  remains  important  for  the  same 
reasons  it  was  enacted  Into  law:  to  contrib- 
ute "to  the  development  and  redevelopment 
of  communities  and  to  the  advancement  of 
the  growth,  wealth  and  security  of  the 
nation." 

Yet,  as  a  statement  of  national  policy,  it 
has  lost  direction.  Not  only  have  we  failed 
to  focus  adequate  resources  and  effective  pro- 
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grams  on  achievement  of  this  goal,  but  we 
have  also  failed  to  recognize  changing  demo- 
graphics and  economics. 

For  example,  there  are  fewer  people  in 
each  household:  2.76  In  1980  from  3.3  In 
1964,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau.  In 
the  last  decade,  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
number  of  households  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  poptilatlon. 

Energy  prices,  inflation-fueled  interest 
rates  and  building  costs  have  made  single- 
family  homes  unaflordable  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public.  And  the  shift 
of  funds  from  mortgage-granting  thrift  In- 
stitutions to  other  investments  has  all  but 
destroyed  conventional  financing  sources. 
The  result :  An  already  tight  supply  of  hous- 
ing is  strained  by  new  demand. 

The  high  price  of  single-family  bomea  has 
pushed  middle-income  family  into  com- 
petition with  lower-income  families  for  ren- 
tal housing.  A  classic  supply-demand  picture 
develops,  housing  prices  increase  and  incen- 
tives to  improve  housing  diminish. 

The  figures  reflect  the  difficulty  both  in- 
come groups  face  in  finding  adequate  and 
affordable  shelter.  Nationwide,  rental  va- 
cancy rates  have  plummeted.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1981,  the  national  vacancy  rate 
rested  barely  above  5  percent.  In  each  region, 
the  figures  are  dangerously  low:  1  percent  in 
Los  Angeles,  2  percent  in  Chicago,  below  3 
percent  in  New  York  City  and  below  3  percent 
in  Hartford. 

We  have  seemed  to  ignore  housing's  Inte- 
gral role  in  the  community  and  the  economy. 
Numerical  goals  have  been  set  for  new  hous- 
ing construction  or  rehabilitation,  with  scant 
attention  given  to  environment  or  residents. 
Statistics  hide  the  squalid  conditions  that 
can  result  from  "warehousing"  the  poor  or 
planning  in  a  socloloijlcal  vacuum.  "A  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment"  must 
be  redefined  in  terms  that  reach  beyond  the 
walls  of  any  given  household  and  it  must  be 
supported  by  policies  that  recognize  its  role 
In  economic  and  community  development. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  offered  a 
worn  rope  to  those  drowning  in  the  current 
housing  dilemma.  Seventeen  percent  of  all 
budget  cuts — the  largest  share — came  from 
assisted  housing.  Only  164,000  new  hoxising 
units  are  included  In  the  proposed  budget. 
In  Connecticut  alone,  173.000  households 
either  cannot  afford  adequate  housing  or  are 
living  In  substandard  housing.  Eligibility 
standards  for  Federal  assistance  have  been 
dropped,  and  the  tenant's  contribution  to 
housing  has  been  Increased  from  26  to  30 
percent. 

Cutting  housing  out  of  the  Federal  pie  will 
not  abate  the  trends  that  signal  "crisis."  Sec- 
tion 8.  the  primary  Federal  vehicle  for  new 
housing  construction  or  substantial  rehabili- 
tation, has  been  reduced  substantially.  An  in- 
creasing proportion  of  remaining  funds  has 
been  earmarked  for  income  subsidies  used 
with  existing  housing.  Prohibitively  expen- 
sive, the  Section  8  program  is  dying.  Perhaps 
rightfully  so,  but  before  we  applaud  Its  de- 
mise, alternatives  must  be  considered. 

In  fashioning  a  balanced  housing  policy, 
the  Government  has  a  dual  responsibility:  to 
help  Increase  supply  where  needed,  and  to 
ensure  that  adequate  housing  is  within  the 
means  of  lower-  and  moderate-Income  peo- 
ple. Through  a  single  subsidy  mechanism. 
Section  8  provides  assistance  for  rent  pay- 
ments and  for  new  construction  or  substan- 
tial rehabilitation.  The  long-term  conunlt- 
ments  inherent  in  this  approach  carry  price- 
tags  conservatively  estimated  at  8160,000 
over  the  life  of  each  apartment. 

A  more  cost-effective  approach  would  split 
the  Issues  of  develooment  and  income  assist- 
ance, retaining  and  increasing  less  costly  in- 
come subsidies  but  shifting  development  as- 
sistance. Second-mortgage  loans  for  rental 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  could 
provide  this  new  mechanism.  By  reducing 
financing  costs,  these  up-front  loans  to  pri- 


vate developers  through  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments could  promote  construction  of 
moderately  priced  apartments. 

A  return  to  the  provision  of  tax  write-offs 
for  construction  period  interest  and  tax  costs 
on  rental  housing,  when  these  costs  are  in- 
curred, could  provide  another  outlet  to  re- 
lieve supply  problems.  These  write-offs  were 
permitted  before  1976  and  provided  an  incen- 
tive for  investments  In  housing  construction. 
Since  their  prohibition,  construction  of  \m- 
subsidized  apartments  has  dropped  75  per- 
cent. 

Existing  housing  problems  will  not  be 
solved  overnight.  The  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment"  remains 
to  be  redefined  and  met.  It  demands  action. 

A  lethargic  response  to  current  problems 
ensures  their  continuation.  A  response  that 
measures  existing  and  future  needs  against 
limited  resources  would  produce  the  policy 
direction  that  would  prevent  that  goal  from 
constantly  moving  beyond  reach.* 


PEACE  CORPS  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  by  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy.  Over  the  past  20 
years  over  80,0(H)  volunteers  have  been 
involved  In  creating  bonds  of  peace  In 
over  90  Third  World  countries.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
had  contact  with  almost  one  million 
people  In  those  nations. 

The  concept  of  the  Peace  Corps  was 
bom  In  a  late  night  speech  during  the 
1960  Presidentisa  campaign  as  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  addressing  a  crowd  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Michigan  In 
Arm  Arbor,  Mich.  In  an  extemporaneous 
speech  Kennedy  challenged  his  audience 
by  asking  them  a  series  of  questions. 

How  many  of  you  are  willing  to  spend  10 
years  in  Africa  or  Latin  America  or  Asia 
working  for  the  U.S.  and  working  for 
freedom? 

How  many  of  you  who  are  going  to  be 
doctors  are  willing  to  spend  your  days  in 
Qhana;  technicians  and  engineers,  how 
many  of  you  are  willing  to  work  In  foreign 
service  and  spend  your  lives  traveling  around 
the  world? 

Tlie  crowd's  response  to  each  question 
was  enthusiastic  and  one  week  before  the 
1960  election  he  pledged  to  create  a  Peace 
Corps,  if  elected. 

The  rest  Is  history  as  Kennedy  went 
on  to  win  the  election  and,  on  January 
21,  1961,  he  appointed  Sargent  Shrlver 
to  head  a  task  force  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  a  Peace  Corps.  On 
March  1,  1961,  President  Kennedy  signed 
an  Executive  order  formally  creating  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  on  September  12.  1961, 
Tom  Livingston  of  Woodale.  111.,  became 
the  first  Peace  Corps  volunteer  when  he 
took  up  his  post  as  an  English  teacher 
in  Dodowa,  Ghana. 

Legislation  officially  creating  the  Peace 
Corps  was  signed  bv  President  Kennedy 
on  September  22,  1961  with  the  follow- 
ing three  goals: 

First,  to  help  the  people  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower;  second,  to 
help  promote  a  better  imderstandlng  of 
Americans  on  the  part  of  the  pe<vles 
served;  and  third,  to  help  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  other  peoples  on 
the  part  of  Americans. 

Tht  Peace  Corps  has  been  tremen- 


dously successful  In  fulfilling  those  goals, 
as  evidenced  by  the  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple reached  and  the  overwhelmingly 
positive  response  of  natlcms  served  by 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  The  U.S.  Senate 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  two 
of  Its  members  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps:  Paul  Tsongas  and  Chustophsr 
Dodd.  I  am  sure  that  their  experiences 
with  the  Peace  Corps  have  been  very  In- 
fluential In  their  lives  and.  as  a  result, 
our  Uves  have  been  benefited  by  their 
experiences. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  still  a  role  for  the 
Peace  Corps  to  play  In  the  effort  to  re- 
duce poverty.  Ignorance  and  imderdevel- 
opment  worldwide.  There  Is  a  great  ne«l 
in  this  day  of  increasing  world  tension  to 
have  Americans  at  the  grassroots  in 
many  nations  who  are  viewed  as  expatri- 
ates, but  as  friends  who  have  shared  food, 
obeyed  their  laws,  spoken  their  languages, 
and  worked  in  their  fields. 

This  component  of  the  Nation's  ton\ga 
policy  is  invaluable  both  in  spreading 
American  goodwill  throughout  the  Third 
World,  but  also  in  assisting  our  Nation 
to  understand  and  be  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  those  nations  being  served. 

In  closing,  regardless  of  our  policy  dif- 
ferences on  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  assistance  goals  in  the 
future  and  should  be  preserved.* 


TWENTY  YEIARS  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Peace  Corps  on  20  years 
of  achievement.  American  volunteers 
began  serving  abroad  in  late  1961.  The 
first  voltmteer  was  sent  to  teach  English 
in  Ghana. 

Education  remains  one  of  the  primary 
contributions  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram, but  the  education  works  both 
ways.  American  experience  and  under- 
standing have  been  enriched  by  what 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  learned 
abroad. 

Men  and  women  who  volimteer  to 
serve  in  the  Peace  Conjs  today  can  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  service  is 
welcomed  as  much  by  the  people  of  de- 
veloping countries  now  as  in  1961,  and 
with  confidence  that,  as  volimteers.  they 
will  gain  as  much  in  insight  as  they  give 
in  assistance. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  an  American  In- 
vention which,  like  manv  American  In- 
ventions, is  now  emulated  by  similar 
programs  supported  by  other  developed 
nations.  The  tangible  contributions  of 
d'rect  person-to-person  help  through  the 
Peace  Corps  and  similar  programs  may 
seem  small,  if  one  looks  only  at  the  num- 
ber of  bricks  mortared  or  lengths  of 
waterpipe  laid,  but  the  returns  in  good- 
will among  the  people  of  poor  nations 
and  in  hooe  for  long  term  development 
are  enormous. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  20  vears  old.  but 
it  Is  really  ageless.  The  Peace  Corps  Is 
constantlv  renewed  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  goodwill  of  volimteers  of  all  ages  who 
seek  to  help  other  people  imorove  their 
living  conditions.  The  Peace  Corps  is  re- 
bom  every  time  another  American  vol- 
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unteer  accepts  the  challenge  of  service 
abroad.* 


SENATOR  MATHIAS  WRITES  ON 
UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  RELA- 
TIONS 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  my  dlstingiilshed  col- 
league and  good  friend  from  Maryland, 
Senator  Mathias,  and  I  devoted  2 
weeks  to  discussions  In  Moscow  and 
Bonn  with  senior  Soviet  and  West  Ger- 
man ofiBdals. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions.  Sena- 
tor Mathias  has  written  a  thoughtful 
and  illuminating  piece  on  the  future 
course  of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
This  piece  was  nm  in  the  September  21 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times;  I  submit 
it  for  the  Record  today  and  I  highly 
commend  it  for  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  text  follows: 

OBOMTKO  AMD  Haio 

(By  Chaius  McC.  Mathias,  Jt.) 

Wasbington. — Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der M.  Halg,  Jr.  and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Oromyko  are  to  meet  soon  at  the  United 
Nations  In  an  encounter  that  could  be  of 
vast  significance  (or  the  world. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  went  to  Moscow  with 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  for  a 
"Ttwnnnalmianrr"  of  the  stat«  of  American- 
Soviet  relations.  We  met  with  some  60  senior 
and  mid-level  ofllclals,  including  Mr.  Oro- 
myko and  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  armed 
forces.  Marshal  NllccJal  V.  Ogarkov. 

The  barriers  to  personal  and  political  com- 
munication between  American  and  Soviet 
citizens  are  so  great  that  the  visitor  to  Mos- 
cow faces  enormous  difficulty  In  weighing 
evidence  and  drawing  concluelons.  What  the 
Russians  choose  to  stress  may  In  fact  be  tin- 
Important  to  them  except  as  a  debating  ploy 
to  Introduce  some  subsequent  point  of  sub- 
stance. 

It  Is  Interesting,  therefore,  that  our  hosts 
spent  relttUvriy  IltUe  time  on  the  "China 
threat"  and  the  neutron  weapon — subjects 
that  currently  are  focal  points  of  Soviet 
propaganda.  Instead,  they  choae  to  focus 
their  attention  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organizations'  decision  to  deploy  the  Per- 
shing 3  and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  and  on 
America's  failure  to  ratify  SALT  n.  These 
iMues  were  variations  on  a  larger  theme:  the 
abaolute  need  to  restore  dialogue  and  nego- 
tiation. 

The  Russians  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
nection made  In  the  West — one  that  we 
pressed  repeatedly — between  the  possibility 
of  constructive  agreement  and  their  conduct 
In  Afghanistan,  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, and  their  other  contributions  to  global 
tension.  Rather  than  responding  construc- 
tively, they  preferred  to  retreat  Into  excuses 
about  the  "aggressive"  Intentions  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  President  Reagan. 

It  Is  possible  that  they  actually  believe  that 
we  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  sorry  state  of 
our  relationship.  They  certainly  are  vocifer- 
ous on  the  sub'ect  of  "outside"  Interference 
In  Afghanistan.  If  they  hold  such  a  belief.  Is 
a  graphic  measure  of  the  gulf  In  perception 
of  facts  between  our  two  countries? 

However,  there  U  another  element  that 
should  not  be  Ignored.  The  Soviet  leadership 
has  an  average  age  well  Into  the  TOs  and.  we 
were  told,  makes  major  decisions  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Perhaps  this  condition 
more  than  any  other  has  kept  the  Russians 
out  of  Poland:  perhaps  it  also  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Kremlin's  unyielding  position  on 
Afghanistan.  Or,  the  leaders  may  actually 
see  relatively  few  coats  In  staying  In  Afghan- 
istan and  few  benefits  In  getting  out. 


One  does  sense  in  Moscow  a  concern  with 
an  accumulation  of  political  and  economic 
difficulties  that  have  been  exacerbated  by  a 
tough,  largely  mystifying,  new  Administra- 
tion In  Washington.  The  "tough "  Reagan 
message  has  been  received.  What  they  don't 
know  are  the  llnUU  of  this  toughness.  Thus, 
the  Russians  are  taking  the  measure  of  the 
Administration.  They  recognize  that  we  are 
sending  mixed  signals  (higher  defense  spend- 
ing, but  a  lifting  of  the  grain  embargo).  For 
the  first  time,  they  are  uncertain  whether 
they  can  do  even  limited  business  wth  Wash- 
ington, and  are  slightly  off  balance.  After  re- 
flection. It  may  occur  to  them  that  they  need 
to  take  some  positive  steps  of  their  own  to 
Improve  the  situation. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  in  a  holding  pattern. 
It  Is  comfortable  for  them  because  they  can 
score  points  against  us  on  such  Issues  as 
the  nonratlflcatlon  of  SALT  n.  But  It  Is  also 
uncomfortable  because  they  recognize  that 
things  can  get  worse — much  worse.  They  are, 
I  believe,  genuinely  concerned  that  tensions 
may  escalate. 

Should  we  hold  out  much  Immediate  hope 
for  success  In  negotiations  on  arms  control, 
Afghanistan,  and  other  Issues  critical  to  the 
relationship?  I  think  not.  The  Soviet  regime 
will  find  It  very  difficult  to  make  hard  deci- 
sions. It  demonstrates  little  Interest  In  com- 
promise. 

Should  we,  therefore,  not  negotiate?  That 
would  be  a  mistake.  We  would  run  two  major 
risks  In  refusing.  First,  we  would  risk  locking 
the  Soviet  leadership  Into  a  position  of 
"permanent"  hostility  that  could  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  the  aggressive  tend- 
encies we  are  trying  to  curtail.  It  Is  too  easy 
for  them  to  blame  their  problems  on  "foreign 
enemies."  Second,  we  would  feed  the  propa- 
ganda effort  In  Europe  that  Is  painting  us. 
with  some  success,  as  the  enemy  of  dialog, 
at  the  expense  of  our  allies  In  NATO. 

It  Is  time  that  we  developed  realistic,  sub- 
stantive positions  on  the  major  Issues  and 
put  them  forward  with  suitable  advocacy  and 
allied  support  In  a  variety  of  public  forums. 
The  Russians  need  to  be  confronted  with 
decisions.  In  time,  perhaps,  they  might  re- 
spond constructively  on  some  Issues.  But  we 
should  be  under  no  Illusions  that  these  de- 
cisions would  come  quickly.  It  Is,  however.  In 
our  mutual  Interest  to  reduce  the  huge  gap 
In  perceptions  between  our  two  countries. 
The  Halg-Oromyko  meeting  can  be  a  useful 
step  In  this  process.^ 


CARL      ROWAN'S      AND      WILLIAM 
BUCKLEY'S  ARTICLES  ON  AWACS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposal  to  sell 
airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWACS)  aircraft  and  P-15  enhance- 
ment equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  gen- 
erating intense  Interest  in  the  market- 
place of  ideas  which  the  media  provides 
to  the  American  public.  Just  yesterday, 
Evans  and  Novak  wrote  a  column  out- 
lining the  grave  strategic  consequences 
for  the  United  States  of  congressional 
disapproval  of  the  sales. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  colum- 
nists Carl  T.  Rowan  and  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr.,  usually  on  opposite  poles 
within  this  marketplace,  argue  that  the 
sale  is  in  the  vital  interests  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  and  hence 
should  receive  congressional  blessing.  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  these 
articles,  both  of  which  I  found  to  be 
tightly  reasoned  and  persuasive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
both  Carl  Rowan's  and  William  Buckley's 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  fcdlow: 


Thb  AWACS  8au  Is  Vital  to  XXa  .  . . 
(By  Carl  T.  Bowan) 

Wa  are  in  for  a  time  of  nastlness  as  the 
deo^t«  iu,.eusuies  over  the  proposed  sale  of 
five  AWACS  radar  surveillance  planes  and 
other  military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Already  we  hear  charges  that  the  United 
States  Is  jeopardizing  Israel  just  to  get  back 
8.6  blUlon  petrodollars  and  that  senators 
opposing  the  sale  are  groveling  for  campaign 
donations  from  Jews. 

When  we  sweep  some  of  the  emotion  aside, 
a  few  points  seem  remarkably  clear.  The  first 
Is  that  for  more  than  three  decades  the 
United  States  has  honored  Its  commitment 
to  Israel,  even  at  great  financial  and  poUtlcal 
coat. 

In  1973,  when  Israel  was  In  military  peril, 
the  United  States  launched  an  airlift  that 
helped  Israel  to  turn  her  war  fortunes 
around — and  the  United  States  warned  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Israel  would  survive  as 
long  as  the  United  States  survives. 

There  Is  nothing  about  the  proposed 
AWACS  sale  that  suggests  the  United  Stetes 
Is  either  abandoning  or  diminishing  Its  com- 
mitment to  Israel,  so  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Begin  administration  and  its  U.S.  supporters 
are  being  shortsighted  when  they  push  Amer- 
icans into  strife  over  the  AWACS. 

Neither  this  sale  nor  100  like  It  would  make 
Saudi  Arabia  a  credible  threat  to  Israel's 
security.  Beyond  that,  the  United  States  has 
made  It  clear  It  Intends  to  keep  Israel 
stronger  than  all  her  potential  foes  combined. 
Thus,  I  cannot  swallow  suggestions  that  this 
deal  win  leave  Israel  naked  to  her  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  myriad 
threats  to  Saudi  Arabia  The  Soviet  Union, 
some  other  Arabs,  Moslem  fanatics  and  sev- 
eral other  nations  and  groups  would  love  to 
oust  the  Saudi  royal  family,  or  take  other 
actions  to  gain  control  of  the  Saudi  oil  fields. 
Perhaps  never  in  history  has  a  nation  had  so 
much  to  defend  and  so  little  with  which  to 
defend  It. 

Whatever  threatens  Saudi  Arabia  also 
threatens  the  Ufeblood  of  the  industrial  West 
a  point  so  obvious  that  the  Israelis  ought  to 
be  saying,  "We  understand  why  you  must 
deal  with  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  kind  of  respect  you  show  us." 

Instead,  the  Begin  government  Is  spreading 
a  warning  around  this  town  that  the  United 
States  errs  In  arming  a  "corrupt,  anachro- 
nistic" regime  In  Riyadh  and  that  the  Saudi 
royal  family  will  go  the  way  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

Even  though  the  alarmists  can  suggest  no 
feasible  alternative  to  the  royal  family,  some 
members  of  the  Senate  are  so  gullible  as  to 
fasten  on  the  above  argument,  ignoring  the 
Saudi  contribution  to  the  United  States'  se- 
curity, and  thus  Indirectly  to  Israel's. 

America's  current  economic  woes  are  mod- 
est compared  with  what  they  might  be  If 
Saudi  Arabia  had  not  worked  so  diligently  to 
halt  the  spiral  of  petroleum  prices.  Prices 
have  even  come  down  a  bit  recently  because 
of  a  worldwide  glut  created  mostly  because 
the  Saudis  pumped  more  oil  than  was  good 
for  them. 

Some^opponents  of  the  sale  argue  that  we 
dare  not  entrust  sophisticated  weapons  to 
the  Saudis  because  the  Russians  will  quickly 
get  our  secrets.  This  is  a  galling  argument. 
given  the  fact  that  Oreat  Britain  has  pro- 
duced some  celebrated  traitors.  West  Ger- 
many has  had  Communist  spies  right  In  the 
office  of  the  chancellor,  and  other  allies  such 
as  Italy  and  Prance  have  huge  Communist 
parties:  Communists  are  in  the  French  Cabi- 
net. When  we  entrust  weapons  and  secrets  to 
these  countries,  how  do  we  aay  to  the  SaudU 
(who  dont  even  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviets) :  "We  can't  trust  you  the 
way  we  do  our  other  friends"? 

If  CongreoB  blocks  the  AWACS  sale,  the 
long-run  coet  will  be  great  for  the  United 
SUtea  and  for  Israel.  It  la  easy  for  Israel  to 
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aar  to  the  United  SUtea:  "If  you  m  oiff 
Mend,  you  cannot  be  Saudi  Arabia's  friend. 
But  what  does  Israel  do  if  the  united  istates 
is  crippled  and  must  struggle  on  one  eco- 
nomic leg?  ,        _j 
The  AWACS  sale  must  go  forward. 

And  Thus  to  IsaAXL  ab  Wkll 
(By  WUUam  P.  Buckley  Jr.) 

I  see  m  the  AWACS  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
a  long  and  tangled  shadow  of  symbolism, 
and  that  Is  a  pity. 

Because,  upon  reflection— and  this  Is  writ- 
ten by  someone  whoee  criticisms  of  Saudi 
Arabia  are  on  the  record— Congress  should 
authorize  the  sale. 

Here  are  the  salient  considerations: 

(1)  Do  we  desire  that  Saudi  Arabia  should 
have  the  information  it  would  get  by  use 
of  the  AWACS? 

(2)  Is  the  security  of  Israel  threatened  by 

the  AWACS?  _  ,    ^  o*  » 

(3)  Is  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
government  jeopardized  by  a  refusal  to  sell 
the  AWACS?  ^       „ 

If  the  answers  to  the  above  are  Yes.  No 
and  Yes — then  we  should  gj  through  with 
the  proposed  deal. 

In  geopolitical  terms.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
Important  as  the  principal  source  of  West- 
em  oil  reserves.  These  reserves  need  to  be 
protected  as  obviously  as  we  need  to  pro- 
tect the  economic  life  of  our  allies.  As  things 
now  stand,  the  Saudis  would  receive  two  to 
four  minutes'  warning  from  the  land-based 
Saudi  radar  installations  In  the  event  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  to  cripple  Saudi  oU 
facilities,  which  are  congested  in  a  small 
area  of  the  kingdom.  With  AWACS  on  duty, 
this  critical  Interval  rises  to  16  minutes, 
during  which  Saudi  planes — and  those  of  Its 
allies — can  be  launched  to  provide  cover 
for  the  fields. 

Now  If  that  were  the  whole  of  the  problem, 
presumably  the  Congress  would  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  the  sale.  But  critics  argue 
the  offensive  capability  of  these  AWACS  In 
respect  to  Israel. 

More  mystery.  It  would  seem,  attaches  to 
the  AWACS  In  question  than  Is  reasonable. 
They  are  in  one  sense  formidable  intelli- 
gence-gatherers, but  there  is  a  definite  limit 
to  what  they  can  accomplish.  They  are,  after 
all,  Boeing  707s.  Their  radars  were  designed 
sometime  In  the  early  '60s.  What  is  of  course 
special  Is.  the  software,  and  some  critics 
claim  that  If  the  airplanes  fell  Into  enemy 
hands — if  Saudi  Arabia  were'  to  go,  say.  the 
way  of  Iran — the  loss  would  be  irreparable. 
Wrong.  The  software  Is  designed  around 
codes  that  could  be  reclphered  overnight. 

You  see — and  here  the  sales  talk  Is  best 
said  In  a  whisper — the  Saudi  AWACS  have 
to  do  not  only  with  the  security  of  the 
Saudi  oil  fields,  but  with  our  comprehensive 
presence  In  the  area. 

The  AWACS  are  viewed  primarily  as  an 
Instrument  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Saudis'  treasures,  but  also  as  an  adjunct  of 
our  own  intelligence.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
elected  to  pounce  on  Saudi  Arabia,  it  would 
not  be  the  Saudis  alone  who  could  deter 
it.  Our  presence  would  be  indispensable.  But 
a  technical  and  military  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Saudis  must  be 
exactly  that,  a  cooperation  that  preempts 
the  Saudis'  alternative.  Which  Is  quite  sim- 
ply, to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Begin  cannot  seriously  believe  that 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  risk  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  He  is  playing  symbolic  stakes. 
And  so  are  a  number  of  congressmen  and 
senators.  Begin  wants  to  prove  to  his  people 
that  for  any  deal  In  the  Middle  East  Involv- 
ing another  power,  he  Is  In  a  position  to 
veto.  The  congressmen  wish  to  register  that 
no  conceivable  opponents  running  for  public 
office  can  outdo  the  Incumbents  in  servility 
to  Begin. 


It  is  not  right.  The  haunting  part  of  It  Is 
that  It  isn't  right  for  Israel,  either.  Becaus*: 
the  strength  of  the  American  presence  In 
the  area  Is  the  prmclpal  source  of  Israeli 
security.  Mr.  Eugene  Bostow,  than  whom 
no  stauncher  friend  of  Israel  was  ever  bred, 
is  (thankfully)  In  charge  of  arms  control 
programs  for  the  Reagan  administration. 
His  wholehearted  backing  of  the  AWACS 
deal  deserves  considerable  respect. 

Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  who  Is  heading  the 
opposition,  wears  another  hat:  be  Is  In 
charge  of  the  Republican  Senate  Reelection 
Committee.  Oentlemen,  please  behave. 


SAUDI  MINISTE31  OF  COMMERCE'S 
AftllCLE  ON  AWACS 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  de- 
bate over  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposal  to  sell  airborne  warning  and 
control  system  (AWACS)  aircraft  and 
F-15  enhancement  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  Saudi  viewpoint  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  little  understood. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  21,  1981. 
Soliman  A.  Solaim,  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce of  Saudi  Arabia  has  described. the 
Saudi  perception  of  these  sales  and  what 
they  mean  for  future  United  States- 
Saudi  Arabian  relations.  I  recommend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that 
they  consider  its  argument  as  they  as- 
sess the  merits  of  this  important  foreign 
poLcy  initiative. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Minister  Solaim's  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Saoti  Vnswpoarr  OM  AWACS 
(By  Soliman  A.  Solaim) 

Commerce  and  commercial  concerns  are 
my  areas  of  expertise;  my  knowledge  of  the 
technological  complexities  of  radar  planes 
and  military  equipment  Is  no  greater  than 
any  well-read  American's.  Prom  a  purely 
commercial  point  of  view,  there  are  those 
who  argue  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  get  more 
for  her  investment  If  she  bought  British 
Nlmrods.  Our  political  and  mUltary  leader- 
ship, however,  decided  that  the  AWACS  sys- 
tem would  be  best  suited  to  providing  us 
with  essential  advance  warning  we  need  to 
guarantee  that  our  planes  can  respond 
quickly  and  accurately  to  enemy  attacks  on 
our  strategic  Installations,  particularly  the 
oil  complex  In  the  Eastern  Province. 

Now.  however,  what  had  been  a  straight- 
forward assessment  of  Saudi  Arabia's  mili- 
tary needs  by  our  leaders,  with  the  advice 
of  their  American  counterparts,  has  become 
an  unfortunate  controversy  that  focuses  not 
on  American  national  and  security  Interests, 
nor  on  Saudi  Arabian  national  or  security 
Interests.  Instead,  the  focus  Is  on  the  specu- 
lative vulnerabUlty  of  Israel  as  a  result  of 
thU  sale. 

As  one  who  had  the  forttinate  experience 
of  working  as  the  first  coordinator  of  the 
Saudi  Arablan-U.S.  Joint  Economic  Commis- 
sion in  1974,  and  In  my  many  years  In  the 
United  States  as  a  student  and  visitor,  I  find 
that  this  focus  does  little  justice  to  the  wis- 
dom of  American  leadership. 

Having  faced  a  slmUar  controversy  in  1B78 
when  we  bought  the  F-15s.  we  expected  con- 
troversy over  this  deal  as  well.  But  we  did  not 
expect  the  Intensity  of  debate  that  has  sur- 
rounded the  AWACS  sale.  The  Issue  will  be 
decided  one  way  or  another  by  Octot>er  30. 
and  most  probably  the  sale  will  be  ap- 
proved— after  the  usual  consolation  prise  for 
Israel.  But  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  every- 
body will  feel  Just  the  way  the  late  Vlnce 
Lombardl  described  his  feelings  after  a  Red- 
skins tie:  like  kissing  your  sister. 


It  Is  the  focus  of  this  present  controversy, 
as  well  as  its  ezlatence,  that  will  be  re- 
membered long  after  the  planes  are  paid  for 
and  delivered.  One  has  to  keep  in  mind  that 
there  Is  much  more  Involved  in  the  contro- 
versy than  the  relative  technological  sophis- 
tication of  the  Boeing  7078  with  their  elec- 
tronic gadgetry  that  belongs  to  the  '60s. 

The  issues  at  stake  here  are  our  bUateral 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  Amer- 
ica's strategic  posture  In  the  Middle  Bast, 
and  the  grip  of  the  Israeli  lobby  on  America's 
ability  to  act  In  Its  own  Interest. 

When  we  Saudis  refiect  on  the  developing 
debate  over  the  AWAC^,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  contrast  between  the  way  the  United 
States  treats  Israel  and  the  way  we  are 
treated.  Nor  can  we  help  seeing  the  Irony  in 
the  eagerness  to  provide  Israel  with  whatever 
she  demands — often  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers — whUe  getting  approval  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  requests,  completely  paid  for 
by  our  government,  is  like  pulling  teeth. 

The  AWACS  are  being  opposed  on  the  basis 
of  an  imagined  threat  to  Israel.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Begin  actually  violates  the  air  space  of 
others,  bombing  Beirut  and  Baghdad,  and 
violates  his  country's  agreement  with  the 
United  States  on  the  ttse  of  American  wea- 
pons, all  he  gets  is  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  So 
much  for  the  long-promised  evenhanded 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

When  we  look  at  this  Inequity,  we  cannot 
fall  to  compare  the  complexities  Involved  in 
dealing  with  the  United  States  and  the  ease 
with  which  we  can  deal  with  European 
powers  on  matters  political  and  military. 
When  the  French  president  visits  us  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  when  our  crown 
prince  visits  Britain,  we  wiU  not  be  looking 
for  soft  shoulders  to  cry  on.  Most  probably. 
Impetus  will  be  given  to  an  already  existing 
trend  toward  diversification  of  our  relations 
with  the  big  powers. 

This  process  was  started  in  the  mid-70s  aa 
a  result  of  such  restrictive  American  legisla- 
tion as  the  nlt-boycott  law.  the  anti-trust 
laws  and  the  tax  laws  relating  to  Americans 
working  abroad — and  was  helped  by  Japanese 
and  European  salesmanship  and  receotive- 
ness  to  our  reoue«t«  ■w*-»»  "«  »>«»«»«~«  <«  « 
careful  watch  on  this  "everyday"  aqiaet  of 
our  relationship,  not  a  constant  monitoring 
of  our  political  leaders  for  a  sudden  and 
"radical"  reaction  in  case  the  AWACS  sala 
doesn't  go  through. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  In  our  bUateral 
relationship  Is  complicated  by.  first,  the  faU- 
ure  to  gain  a  tangible  movement  toward 
resolving  the  Palestinian  situation  and.  sec- 
ond, by  what  increaslncly  appears  to  be  an 
invincible  Israeli  lobby  In  this  country. 

We  have  seen  a  great  number  of  U.S.  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  AWACS  sale  even  before  tha 
administration  has  presented  Its  caae.  This 
does  not  merely  reflect  the  power  of  the 
Israeli  lobby  (a  power  that  Is  being  brou(rt»t 
Into  the  open — a  healthy  development  for 
both  the  American  political  system  and 
Arab- American  relations) .  It  also  shows  that 
we  Saudis  are  being  taken  for  granted  by 
those  who  have  their  eyes  on  their  own 
political  gains,  with  little  regard  for  what 
we  perceive  as  the  larger  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  friends  in  the  area. 

So  the  question  becomes:  will  Saudi 
ArabU.  as  a  result  of  t^e  AWACS  contro- 
versy, continue  to  be  blamed  whenever  she 
revives  a  promise  from  an  American  ad- 
ministration; does  she  need  to  get  such  a 
promise  cleared  first  with  Mr.  Begin,  or  who- 
ever Is  Israel's  current  leader,  in  order  to 
guarantee  a  fair  hearing? 

Saudi  Arabia  has  proven  her  friendship 
with  the  United  SUtes  In  different  areas  and 
at  the  most  critical  of  times:  we  are  pro- 
ducing far  more  oil  than  necessary  to  finance 
our  development;  we  have  conducted  our 
Investments  In  a  most  responsible  manner 
and  continue  to  support  the  American  dol- 
lar: we  have  helped  reorient  certain  reglmaa 
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in  the  area  toward  a  pro-Western  poetxire: 
and  we  counseled  caution  and  moderation  to 
our  neighbours.  Including  the  Palestinians. 
Those  of  us  who  have  come  to  value  this 
friendship  are  watching  the  current  debate 
with  serious  concern.  Whether  or  not  the 
AWAC8  sale  Is  approved,  we  wUl  have  to 
provide  answers  to  the  pointed  questions 
and  raised  eyebrows  about  our  American 
connection.  After  50  years  of  constructive 
partnership  with  the  United  States,  we 
Saudis  find  ourselves  today  at  »  loes  to 
answer.A  

UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  has  recently  examined 
United  States-Canadian  relations  in  an 
intriguing  editorial.  This  editorial,  in  my 
opinion,  suggests  the  best  possible  re- 
sponse that  our  Government  could  make 
to  the  discriminatory  economic  policies 
that  Premier  Trudeau  has  imposed  upon 
American  businessmen.  I  ask  that  the 
complete  text  of  this  editorial  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

U.S.  Oil's  Bad  NKxoHBoaa  to  trk  Nobtr 

Pierre  Trudeau's  Canada,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  It,  Is  trying  to  run  American 
energy  companies  out  of  the  country,  and 
something  should  be  done  about  It. 

Something  will  be  done. 

Trudeau's  xenophobic  poUcles  violate  not 
only  good  economics  but  the  spirit  and  per- 
haps the  letter  of  our  tax  treaty  with  his 
country. 

Foreign -controlled  oil  companies  are  being 
unfairly  taxed — so  that  foreigners  will  un- 
load these  firms  on  Canadians,  as  In  fact 
Is  being  done.  Further,  Trudeau  Is  pushing 
legislation  to  restrict  foreign  access  to 
Canadian  lease. 

As  Interior  Secretary  Watt  told  a  House 
subcommittee  the  other  day,  "There  Is  no 
disagreement  that  we  must  make  a  case  of 
Canada.  The  argument  Is  over  which  Is  the 
best  policy  tool  to  use." 

Tet  for  his  unwillingness  to  play  a  tlt- 
for-tat  game — I.e.,  to  restrict  the  access  of 
Canadian  firms  to  American  leases — Watt 
was  belabored  by  congressmen  such  as  John 
DlngeU  of  Michigan. 

Dlngell,  who  used  to  spend  all  his  time  cas- 
tigating American  oU  companies,  suddenly 
has  reversed  his  field.  Kow  he's  concerned 
that  American  oil  companies  are  being  picked 
on. 

So  are  we. 

But  picking  on  Canadian  oil  companies  is 
hardly  the  answer. 

The  truth  Is  that  Trudeau's  chauvinistic 
energy  policies — evict  the  foreigners  and 
raise  oil  company  taxes — have  resulted  In  an 
outfiow  of  Canadian  capital  and  expertise 
to  the  U.S.  In  search  of  better  opportunities. 

The  Canadians  are  welcome  here. 

The  Job  of  developing  American  oil  and 
gas  reserves  Is  a  titanic  one:  the  more  hands, 
the  better. 

Why  retard  the  Job  by  closing  off  leases  to 
those  ready  and  eager  to  drill  them? 

Other  US  options.  Watt  said  In  his  testi- 
mony. Include  delaying  approval  of  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  and  Imposing 
tariffs  on  Canadian  goods.  Tariffs  could  pro- 
voke a  trade  war  that  no  one  needs,  and 
putting  off  building  the  pipeline  savors  of 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

More  reasonably  the  White  House  could 
take  note  of  the  large  Canadian  government 
borrowings  In  the  American  bond  market, 
which,  by  fueling  demand,  help  keep  Interest 
rates  high. 

We  could  Impose  a  tax  of  15  percent,  or 
more,  on  borrowings  by  the  governmental 


units  of  a  nation  that  discriminates  In  Its 
tax  policies  against  Americans. 

This  wouldn't  hurt  Innocent  bystanders: 
It  would  hurt  the  Canadian  government, 
which  depends  on  American  borrowings  to 
prop  up  Its  Inflatlon-rlddled  dollar,  cur- 
rently at  a  50-year-low  against  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar. 

Trudeau  Is  a  socialist  and  the  poorest 
neighbor  America  has  ever  had  to  the  north. 
Let  him,  not  his  put-upon  countrymen,  suf- 
fer for  aU  the  mischief  he  has  caused.* 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  In 
giving  overwhelming  approval  yesterday 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65,  the  House 
of  Representatives  confirmed  action 
taken  on  August  3  by  the  Senate  to  grant 
honorary  U.S.  citizenship  to  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, the  Secretary  of  the  Swedish 
Legation  in  Hungary  in  the  last  years  of 
World  War  n  who,  through  his  own  ef- 
forts— efforts  that  were  at  once  cour- 
ageous, heroic,  and  ingenious — person- 
ally saved  an  estimated  100.000  Jews 
from  extermination. 

A  decision  to  confer  honorary  citizen- 
ship is  a  most  serious  matter.  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg Is  the  only  person  other  than 
Winston  Churchill,  whose  mother  was 
American,  to  be  so  honored.  The  over- 
whelming congressional  support  for  in- 
cluding Mr.  Wallenberg  among  the  citi- 
zenry of  our  Nation  reflects  the  great  re- 
spect and  admiration,  even  the  rever- 
ence, with  which  his  noble,  selfless  ef- 
forts, and  his  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment, are  remembered. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  much 
has  been  written  about  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, but  nothing  more  evocative  of  his 
moving  life  and  his  tragic  fate  than  the 
review  bv  Jonathan  Yardley.  recipient  of 
the  1981  Pulitzer  Prize  for  criticism,  re- 
view of  John  Blerman's  "Righteous  Gen- 
tile: The  Story  of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
Missing  Hero  of  the  Holocaust."  Mr. 
Yardley's  review  appeared  in  the  Sim- 
day.  September  20.  edition  of  Book 
World,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Recokd. 

The  review  follows: 

Savio*  FmoK  Stockholm:  RsacmNO  tbx 

Jews  op  Bmtmn 

(By  Jonathan  Yardley) 

In  December  of  1944  and  January  of  1946, 

Budapest  was  a  chamber  of  horrors.  Prom 
without,  American  and  British  bombers  at- 
tacked the  city  constantly.  Prom  within, 
Jewish  residents  of  the  city  were  beaten, 
tortured  and  murdered  by  SS  troopen.  Nasi 
soldlera  and  membera  of  the  Hungarian 
"Arrow  Cross,"  an  especially  virulent  band 
of  homegrown  Fascists:  Qentlle  residents 
did  not  fare  much  better,  for  the  food  sup- 
ply was  rapidlv  vanishing  and  living  condi- 
tions were  abominable. 

Tet  as  a  survivor  of  that  brutal  time  now 
recaUs,  "In  the  complete  and  total  hell  In 
which  we  lived,  there  was  a  savior-angel 
somewhere,  moving  aroimd."  This  survivor, 
who  was  13  at  the  time,  recalls  hearing  that 
person's  name: 

"One  morning,  a  group  of  these  Hungarian 
Fascists  came  Into  the  house  and  said  all 
the  able-bodied  women  must  go  with  them. 
We  knew  what  this  meant.  Mv  mother  kissed 
me  and  I  cried  and  she  cried.  We  knew  we 
were  parting  for  ever  and  she  left  me  there, 
an  orphan  to  all  Intents  and  purposes.  Then, 
two  or  three  hours  later,  to  my  amazement. 
my  mother  returned  with  the  other  women. 


It  seemed  like  a  mirage  a  miracle.  My 
mother  was  there  she  was  alive  and  she 
was  hugging  me  and  kissing  me  and  she 
said  one  word:  'Wallenberg.'" 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  32  years  old  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  neutral  Swedish  govern- 
ment; his  specific  mission  was  to  use  what- 
ever means  were  at  hand  to  rescue  as  many 
Jews  as  possible  from  the  Pinal  Solution. 
He  performed  this  task  with  an  ardor  and 
effectiveness  that  nearly  defy  description  and 
then,  in  the  hour  of  bis  triumph,  mysteri- 
ously disappeared — seized,  it  later  turned 
out.  by  the  conquering  Russian  troops  as 
be  approached  them  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
then  spirited  back  to  Moscow,  and  finally 
thrust  into  the  labyrinthine  passages  of  the 
Ouleig  Archipelago. 

It  is  possible  that  he  is  there  yet — ^that 
the  Russian  claim  that  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  1947  Is,  like  virtually  everything 
else  the  Kremlin  has  had  to  say  about  Wal- 
lenberg, a  transparent  lie.  If  that  Indeed  is 
the  oase,  if  Wallenberg  has  been  a  guiltless 
prisoner  for  more  than  half  his  life,  the 
Russian  state  has  perpetrated  a  gross,  \m- 
cons?lonable  injustice.  And  as  one  of  Wal- 
lenberg's admirers  told  John  Blerman:  "It 
is  a  bitter  irony  that  because  of  his  fate 
Wallenberg  Is  becoming  a  symbol  of  injustice 
rather  than  being  celebrated  as  a  symbol  of 
humanity  because  of  his  deeds." 

"Righteous  Qentlle"  Is  the  first  book  about 
Wallenberg  to  appear  in  the  United  States: 
a  second  will  appear  early  next  year.  This 
small  buret  of  publishing  activity  may  well 
focus  attention  on  Wallenberg  In  this  coun- 
try as  nothing  else  has.  If  that  actually  hap- 
pens, the  book  as  well  as  Its  subject  will 
merit  the  attention;  Blerman  has  written 
a  careful,  literate  and  quietly  passionate 
account  that  does  both  honor  and  Justice  to 
Wallenberg. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  bom  in  1912  into 
an  exceptionally  wealthy  and  Influential 
Gentile  family.  There  was  little  In  either  his 
background  or  personality  to  suggest  the  role 
he  would  assume  In  Budapest;  his  half-sister 
describes  him  as  "definitely  not  the  square- 
jawed  hero  type,  more  an  anti-hero."  As  a 
young  man  he  was  dominated  by  his  grand- 
father, who  wanted  him  to  go  into  business 
and  thwarted  his  dream  of  becoming  an  arch- 
itect: he  seemed,  for  all  his  ability  and 
charm,  destined  to  live  out  his  life  in  com- 
fort, without  Inspiration  or  challenge. 

World  War  It  changed  that.  Though 
Sweden  scrupulously  maintained  Its  neutral- 
ity. Its  government  resolved  late  In  the  war 
"to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
crown  to  as  many  as  possible  of  Hungary's 
Jews."  When  Wallenberg  was  offered  the  as- 
signment, he  leaped  at  It.  Instantly,  it  seems, 
his  life  had  acquired  meaning. 

He  arrived  In  Budapest  In  July  1944. 
Adolph  Elchmann  was  already  there.  In  two 
months,  he  had  deported  437,402  Jewish 
men,  women  and  children  from  the  Hun- 
garian provinces:  "Now.  apart  from  several 
thousand  able-bodied  Jewish  males  serving 
In  the  labor  battalions  of  the  Hungarian 
army,  there  remained  only  230,000  terrified 
Jews  trapped  In  the  capital."  Six  months 
later,  when  Russian  troops  took  Budapest, 
120.000  Jews  were  still  alive — "the  only  sub- 
stantial Jewish  community  left  In  Europe." 
Most  If  not  all  of  them  owed  their  lives  to 
the  Qentlle  from  Stockholm. 

The  source  of  Wallenberg's  passion  may  be 
a  mjrstery.  but  the  effect  of  It  Is  not.  He  swept 
through  Budapest  like  a  one-man  army  of 
peace;  he  distributed  thousands  of  Swedish 
passports  to  endangered  Jews,  he  bluffed 
Fascist  officers  Into  surrendering  their  Jewish 
captives,  and  he  so  vexed  Elchmann  that  at 
las*  he  screeched:  "I  will  kill  that  Jew-dog 
Wallenberg."  The  ntimber  of  lives  he  directly 
saved  Is  put  at  between  30.000  and  100.000: 
the  psychological  effect  he  had  on  the  Jewish 
r>o"ii'ace.  apoearln?  as  he  dl  '  as  a  "savior- 
angel."  is  simply  Incalculable.  A  friend 
recalls: 
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"He  aerer  tired  and  was  at  work  day  and 
night.  He  saved  human  Uves,  traveled,  bar- 
gained, threatened  the  interruption  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  was  m  oonsulUUoa  with  the 
Hungarian  government — in  short,  aebleved 
gonif**"»g  that  makes  blm  a  sort  of  legendary 
figure." 

The  legend  Is  even  larger,  among  those 
familiar  with  it.  because  of  his  dis^pearance 
Into  the  Qulag.  It  is  dUBcult  to  Imagine  a 
crueler,  more  mindless  irony  than  that  the 
"savior-angel"  of  Budapest's  Jews  should 
himself  become  a  victim,  a  prisoner  of  the 
monstrous  and  paranoid  Soviet  state.  What- 
ever happened  to  him  after  1946  Is.  as  Bler- 
man explains  In  tiseful  detail,  the  fault  of 
many — blvmders  by  Sweden  and  the  United 
States.  Indifference  in  Hungary  and  Israel. 
But  the  villain  U  the  Soviet  Union;  after 
arresting  Wallenberg,  evidently  on  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  he  was  a  q>y.  the 
Kremlin  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  its 
error  and  tree  him,  but  also  compoimded 
that  error  into  bleak  farce  by  consigning  him 
to  the  bowels  of  the  Oulag. 

In  aU  thU  terrible  injustice  there  is.  to  be 
sure,  a  certain  undeniable  poetic  justice.  The 
disappearance  of  Wallenberg  after  perform- 
ing such  heroic  deeds  not  only  elevates  life 
toto  art — ^the  story  is  much  better  this 
way — but  also  elevates  Wallenberg  himself 
into  something  approximating  sainthood.  He 
achieved  a  heroism  beyond  the  imagination 
of  most  humans,  and  then  he  was  punished. 
But  perhaps  the  publication  of  this  book 
will  at  last  begin  the  process  of  restoring 
him  to  the  world's  attention,  and  granting 
him  the  honor  he  so  passionately  earned.* 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  brief  but  sig- 
nificant essay  by  Frederick  Sontag  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Dr.  Sontag.  who  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  philoso- 
phy at  Pomcma  College  in  California, 
reminds  us  of  a  fact  that  too  many  of 
our  people  -seem  to  have  forgotten:  That 
America  has  traditionally  been  a  "vol- 
untarist"  society. 

Like  Dr.  Sontag,  I  am  impatient  with 
those  who  suggest  that  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  comes  up  with  the 
money,  many  fine  charitable  enterprises 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  for  lack  of 
funds,  lliat  suggestion  Is  an  Insult  to 
the  American  spirit. 

For  most  of  our  history.  It  was  a  pri- 
vate, not  public  philanthropy  that  car- 
ried the  burden  of  alleviating  social  ills 
and  supporting  the  arts.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  MetroTX>lltan 
Opera,  and  countless  other  worthy  or- 
ganizations were  founded  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  funded  bv  private  donors — 
and  at  a  time  when  such  donations  were 
not  tax  deductible. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Sontag's 
essay  be  Inserted  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
Havs  AicnicAirs  BvrnMi;  *pdictib  to  Fdbul 

FUltSINC? 

(By  Frederick  Sontag) 
Those  familiar  with  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can culture  know  the  Unl*ed  States  Is  unlnue 
in  having  launched  a  "voluntarist"  society. 
Those  who  travel  abroad  learn  that  few  other 
cultures  depend  as  largely  as  Americans  do 
on  Individual  Initiative  to  meet  social  prob- 
lems. By  comparison,  they  have  little  de- 
pendence on  centrallaatlon.  More  than  other 


societies,  they  have  counted  on  local  groups 
to  band  together  to  meet  their  problems. 

Why,  then,  does  almost  all  the  discussion 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
budget  suggest  that  any  service  cut  from 
federal  funding  Is  lost?  Legal  aid.  food 
stamps  for  the  poor,  support  for  the  arts, 
and  many  otben  are  worthy  and  needed 
projects.  But  the  outcry  seems  to  assume 
that  it  is  federal  funding  from  the  central 
budget  or  nothln-^. 

Have  Americans  become  so  addicted  to 
federal  funding  in  recent  yean  that  they  as- 
sume there  is  no  other  way  to  support  what 
they  deem  valviable?  Every  other  form  of 
funding  is  more  difficult.  Money  that  poun 
from  central  budgets  does  seem  free.  But  do 
Americans  lose  something  important  in  their 
society  if  they  forget  Its  past  and  Its  unique 
attempt  to  meet  social  needs  by  voluntary 
organizations  and  local  efforts? 

Voltutariam  takes  up  time:  committees 
are  Inherently  inefficient.  The  odds  are  that 
the  average  American  spends  more  time 
working  for  voluntary  organisations  than 
the  average  dtiaen  of  any  other  country. 
But  this  Independence  of  spirit  is  something 
valuable,  whatever  its  inefficiencies.  It  is 
costly  In  time  and  often  questionable  in  its 
effectiveness,  but  Americans  may  be  poorer 
if  they  loee  that  effort.  Have  they  already 
gone  too  far  toward  central  dependence  to 
recover  their  original  spirit? 

The  Issue  Is  how  shall  Americans  rally  to 
meet  the  needs  In  their  society  which  they 
agree  to  be  Important,  not  whether  a  cut  in 
the  federal  budget  spells  doom  for  some  pet 
program.  In  fact,  if  Americans  can't  rally 
themselves  to  find  alternative  sources  of 
support  for  nonfederally  funded  projects.  It 
may  mean  that  the  value  of  these  projects 
Is  questionable  to  begin  with.  Or  it  may 
mean  that  Americans'  wUl  to  relly  to  meet 
conununlty  needs  voluntarily  has  declined  so 
far  that  It  cannot  be  revived. 

If  so,  they  should  ask  themselves :  is  there 
anything  unique  left  in  the  American  spirit, 
and  is  its  society  really  worth  funding  after 
all?« 

TREATMENT  OF  REUOIOUS  MINOR- 
niES  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  many 
times,  my  colleagues  and  I  have  con- 
tacted officials  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  behalf  of  families  In  Russia  who  wish 
to  emigrate  because  of  political  or  per- 
sonal reasons  and  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  so.  We  have  joined  in  efforts  to  get 
relief  for  the  Chmykhalov  and  Vach- 
chenko  families  and  others  who  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  emigrate  from 
Russia. 

Only  last  week,  I  and  others  of  my  col- 
leagues sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  expressing  our  growing  con- 
cern about  the  treatment  of  religious 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  let- 
ter expressly  cited  the  unreasonable  re- 
strlctlixis  imposed  on  emigration  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  systematic 
efforts  of  that  government  to  prohibit 
the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
the  harassment  of  religious  groups  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

During  my  first  year  In  the  Senate,  I 
was  a  part  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion that  went  to  Russia  in  relation  to 
the  SALT  11  treaty.  I  saw  flrsthnnd  the 
difficulties  encountered  bv  the  families 
taking  refuge  in  the  US.  Emba.ssy.  as 
well  as  other  families  In  Russia  who  have 
suffered  because  of  their  beliefs.  During 
our  stay  in  Russia,  the  delegation  pre- 


sented a  letter  written  In  suiiport  of 
those  families  directly  to  Chairman 
Brezhnev.  Upon  my  return  to  the  United 
States  and  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma. 
I  organized  a  letterwrlting  campaign  In 
support  of  these  families  and  delivered 
the  letters  I  received  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy. 

I  have  also  contacted  the  State  De- 
partment numerous  other  times  to  try  to 
get  some  help  for  families  who  are  im- 
prisoned, separated  from  their  families, 
and  face  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Unfortunately,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment is  not  too  responsive  to  our  in- 
quiries about  individuals  in  their  coun- 
try. 

Another  example  of  the  disheartening 
extent  of  this  problem  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  Isak  Shkolnlk  has  been 
separated  from  his  wife  for  more  than 
half  of  the  15  years  they  have  been  mar- 
ried, because  of  Soviet  intervention  in 
their  lives.  I  should  like  to  share  with 
Senators  this  article  from  the  Omaha 
Herald,  December  17,  1980,  about  the 
trials  facing  Isak  and  Feiga  Shkolnlk, 
and  would  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  address. 

As  this  article  states  so  aptly,  "So 
many  of  us  take  freedom  for  granted." 
Tht  Chmykhalov,  Vachchenko,  and 
Shkolnlk  families  are  only  a  few  who 
have  faced  hardships,  separation,  and 
degradation  because  of  their  religious  or 
political  beliefs.  We  cannot  be  allowed  to 
forget  these  people;  we  must  continue 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  insist  that  the 
Russian  Government  live  up  to  the 
agreements  of  the  Helsinki  accord  and 
give  these  people  the  human  rights  and 
considerations  they  are  due. 

The  article  follows: 
SoviZT  HnsBAKD's  Visa  Battls  Ooes  Oir 

So  many  of  us  take  freedom  for  granted. 

Kot  Feiga  Shkolnlk.  Now  42.  she  has  not 
seen  her  husband  for  more  than  half  of  the 
15  years  they  have  been  married. 

Her  address:  Jerusalem.  His:  Vinnitsa,  a 
city  of  300.000  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Isak 
Shkolnlk.  now  44.  is  what  Americans  can 
a  "refusenlk." 

He  has  twice  applied,  twice  been  refused 
a  visa  to  leave  his  native  land.  He  has  spent 
seven  yeara  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp;  today  he 
lives  under  the  unblinking  surveillance  of 
Soviet  police.  Each  time  he  wants  to  leave 
tbe  dty  where  he  is  employed  as  a  metal 
worker,  he  mtist  obtain  a  permit.  Sometimes 
it  Is  granted  by  police;  sometimes  refused. 

Shkolnlk's  probleins  be?an  in  1972  when 
he  first  applied  for  a  visa  for  himself  and  his 
famUy.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Israel  to  begin  a 
new  life.  Five  days  later  he  was  charged  with 
treason  and  antl-Sovlet  agitation  end  *alled. 
Ten  months  after  that,  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  the  labor  camp. 

Mn.  Shkolnlk  and  her  daughter.  Louisa, 
now  14,  had  no  trouble  leaving  Rtusla. 

"They  practically  threw  us  out." 

Mn.  Shkolnlk  said  In  Omaha  Tuesday,  *1 
was  very  active  In  trying  to  have  my  hus- 
band released." 

She  Is  convinced  her  husband  was  sen- 
tenced solely  to  intimidate  othere  in  Vin- 
nitsa, whose  Dooulation  is  10  percmt  Jew- 
ish, from  applying  for  visas. 

Now  she  vorirs  as  i>n  economist  for  the 
Israeli  government.  But  here  is  a  familv 
apart.  And  there  is  no  indication  when  it  wUl 
be  reunited. 

Today  Isak  fshkolniv  lives  with  se^en  other 
men  In  wt\at  is  the  Soviet  eonlvsient  of  a 
boarding  house.  That  Is  all  his  wife  knows 
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«f  hU  qiurteis.  Sbe  knows  through  what  let- 
ters she  r«c«iv«s  tast  be  reisAms  unaer  con- 
tinuing scrutiny;  that  he  must  wait  sU 
tr»ntha  irom  his  latest  visa  reiusal  belore 
applying  attain. 

She  came  to  the  United  States  earlier  thU 
month  to  puollciae  her  lamlly's  plight.  She 
had  talked  in  six  other  cltlea  oelore  appear- 
ing Tuesday  night  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.  She  was  to  leave  today  for  Canada 
and  more  appearances. 

"I  have  no  peace  of  mind."  she  said  In  an 
Interview.  "I  will  do  anything  to  help  my 
husband  and  to  bring  my  family  together 
again." 

She  feels  publicly  surrounding  her  appear- 
ances win  help.  The  Soviets,  she  said,  still  are 
conscious  of  their  Image;  still  Interested  in 
detente.  She  hopes  those  touched  i>y  her 
story,  similar  to  others  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  write  their  congressmen.  They,  in  turn, 
can  send  the  correspondence  to  her  husband, 
she  said. 

"I  t.titnv  It  Is  important  to  reaffirm  Ameri- 
cans stand  on  human  rights,"  she  said. 
"These  are  not  Just  Jewish  cases — they  are 
human  cases." 

She  said  recent  publicity  may  be  having 
an  effect.  Two  nights  ago  in  Dallas,  she  was 
able  to  speak  to  her  husband  by  phone  for 
the  first  time.  She  had  tried  dally  for  three 
months  to  no  avaU.  But  this  time  the  call 
went  through. 

What  was  said?  "I  told  him  be  must  be 
strong,"  Mrs.  Shkolnlk  said.  "I  told  him  not 
to  give  up  hope — that  many  people  In  Amer- 
ica were  working  for  his  release." 

And  she  to'd  him  one  more  thing.  She 
told  him  of  her  love.« 


THE  SKIES  ARE  SATE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gretted that  PATCO  members  voted  not 
to  ratify  the  settlement  terms  agreed 
upon  said  signed  by  union  leaders,  the 
Department  of  Transp<»^ation,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  m 
Jime  22.  Instead,  PATCO  and  Its  mem- 
bers chose  to  defy  existing  Federal  law 
and  strike.  I  support  the  £u:tlons  of  the 
President  In  dealing  with  this  illegal 
strike.  It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that, 
under  Federal  law,  all  Federal  employees 
who  strike  can  be  discharged  and  denied 
Federal  benefits,  and  any  union  encour- 
aging such  activity  can  lose  its  right  of 
representation.  The  President  was  cor- 
rect In  using  the  full  force  of  the  law. 

In  taking  this  position,  I  am  not  Insen- 
sitive to  the  demands  and  the  pressures 
inherent  In  the  jobs  air  traffic  controllers 
perform.  Their  professional  abilities  and 
competence  deserve  respect.  However, 
other  Government  employees  work  under 
difficult  circumstances,  even,  at  times, 
under  severe  stress  or  at  great  risk.  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers  as  well  as 
all  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serve  the  Nation  at  peril  to  their  lives, 
as  the  recent  tragic  accidprt  on  the  U  S.S. 
Himitz  reminds  us.  But  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  strike  nor  should  they  be. 

As  one  who  freouentlv  flies  lon«f  dis- 
tances to  and  from  Idaho,  I  was  natural- 
ly, personally,  as  well  as  professicmally, 
concerned  with  the  strike  by  the  air 
traffic  controllers.  Despite  allegations  by 
PATCO  imlon  leaders  thn*  th*  «!V<es 
would  become  dangerous,  I  had  no  real 
doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  airlines 
and  the  remaining  personnel  to  manage 
essential  traffic,  but  I  confess  to  some 
apprehension  about  the  situation.  I  think 
many  fliers  did. 


The  reality  of  the  strike  has  been  a 
real  revelation.  Air  traffic  has  continued 
at  a  very  high  level,  and  has  continued 
very  smoothly.  In  the  process,  we  have 
learned  some  valuable  things  about  the 
nature  of  our  air  traffic  control  system, 
some  things  which  will  help  us  in  the 
future  operate  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. 

It  has  been  especiaUy  gratifying  to  find 
that  safety  has  not  been  decresised  by 
the  strike.  That  fact  was  clearly  evi- 
denced in  a  recent  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  To  quote  the 
story.  "The  skies  seem  as  safe  as,  if  not 
safer  than,  before." 

Certainly,  there  have  been  some  near 
misses.  It  Is  not  even  inconceivable  that 
there  may  be  an  accidait.  But  there  were 
near  misses  before  the  strike,  and  there 
were  accidents,  sometimes  terrible  acci- 
dents. There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
such  accidents  are  more  likely  now,  or 
that  near  misses  are  more  common  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  article  re- 
ferred to  for  printing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  counsel  my  colleagues  to 
fly  reassured. 

The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
[Prom   the   WaU   Street   Journal,    Sept.   a, 

1981] 
Smooth  Flying — ^Thc  Skrs  Abx  Satk.  Px- 

vyn    AND    KxPKBTs    Sat,    DasPtn    Sokx 

I>KOBLZMS 

(By   William  M.     Carley   and   Richard   L. 
Hudson) 

(They  cite  flight  cutbacks,  other  steps  by 
the  FAA;  striking  union  disagrees.  Thanx- 
yousnowflU  air.) 

Aboaed  TWA  FUOHT  330.— As  the  Trans 
World  Airlines  Jet  bored  through  the  air 
over  Cleveland  at  37,000  feet,  heading  east 
for  New  York,  a  pair  of  ominous  contraUs 
appeared  in  the  northeastern  s!:y.  Capt. 
Richard  Thomas,  a  grizzled  pilot  who  eight 
years  ago  narrowly  escaped  a  midair  coIU- 
sion,  shifted  in  his  seat  and  squinted. 

Then  the  radio  crackled,  and  an  alr-trafflc 
controller  began  speaking:  "TWA  320.  Cleve- 
land (control  center).  Traffic  at  your — com- 
ing about  10:30  (to  TWA's  front  and  left). 
Still  about  19  miles  out,  southwest  bound. 
A  flight  of  two  (Air  Force)  C-141s  Just  now 
maHn?  39.000  (feet) " 

Captain  Thomas:  "Okay — TWA  330 — ^we 
have  'em  In  sight." 

Moments  later,  the  two  big  Air  Force 
cargo  Jets,  bright  silver  in  the  blue  sky, 
flashed  by  2,000  feet  overhead.  The  Air  Force 
planes  and  TWA  320  had  been  skillfully 
guided  by  the  controller  to  pass  each  other 
In  safety.  Turning  to  others  in  the  cockpit, 
Capt.  Thomas  said.  "That's  the  way  it's  been 
working — as  smooth  and  safe  as  can  be." 
MAjoarrr  vnw 

Despite  allegations  by  the  air  controllers' 
union  that  the  skies  have  tiecome  danger- 
ous, there's  every  Indication  that  Capt. 
Thomas  is  right.  The  skies  seem  as  safe  aa, 
if  not  safer  than,  before. 

That's  not  to  say  there  may  not  l>e  some 
close  calls,  as  there  were  before  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization 
called  a  strike  Aug.  3.  And  there's  still  a 
chanre.  however  inflnlteemal.  thst  there 
could  be  a  jetliner  collision.  But  talks  witb 
several  ollots  for  TWA,  whose  routes  span 
tbe  nation,  a  visit  to  a  control  tower  and 
Interviews  with  safety  experts  all  Indicate 
thr.t  desDlte  the  dismissal  of  more  than 
11.000  strlkln-T  controllers,  the  U.S.  air  sys- 
tem is  operating  at  least  as  safely  as  it  ever 
has. 

"I  dont  really  think  there  are  any  (ma- 


jor) problems,"  baaed  on  information  ool- 
leuteo  do  lar,  says  tuoyd  i-aUran^e,  an  expert 
In  alr-trafflc  conirol  at  the  Maiional  irans- 
portation  bafeiy  Board,  an  independent  fed- 
k.-^  «b|$enc/.  Add  WUliams  Slocum,  a  TWA 
captain  based  in  Los  An^eies:  "Anybody 
who  says  i;'s  unsafe  up  t.iere  Is  crazy.  I 
wouldn  t  go  up  U  it  were  unsafe,''  be  adds 
as  he  heads  lor  another  flight, 
som  woaaiu 
One  caveat  to  those  asstirances  InTOlves 
pllois  flying  smaU  planes  under  visual  flight 
rules.  Vi^'H  pUots  are  supposed  to  look  out 
fur  other  crait  by  tueuidci.ej  rather  than 
depend  on  controllers.  Some  observers  worry 
that  because  the  system  of  controUer  guid- 
ance is  limited,  VFR  flying  may  have  in- 
creased— and  possibly  under  conditions  not 
quite  so  safe  as  before.  And  there  is  con- 
cern that  light  planes  flying  VFR  might  con- 
flict with  airliners  under  controller  guid- 
ance, although  controllers  say  they  will  guard 
against  that  danger. 

Another  worry  centers  on  the  nonstilklng 
controllers  currently  manning  radar  screens. 
Even  with  supervisors  and  borrowed  military 
controllers,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlois- 
tration's  control-room  work  force  is  at  00 
percent  of  its  prestrike  size;  and  the  FAA 
expects  It  wUl  take  20  months  or  more  to 
flnlsh  training  new  recruits.  Short-ntafflDg 
and  long  hours  may  start  wearing  on  the 
workers,  some  fear.  And  many  of  the  new 
controllers — each  as  military  personnel  from 
less  active  air  bases — aren't  as  experienced 
at  their  new  Jobs  as  were  their  prec'ecessors, 
Mr.  LaUrange  of  the  safety  board  says. 

FAA  officials  recognize  these  concerns,  but 
say  they  are  heading  off  such  problems  by 
gradually  reducing  work  hours  and  assign- 
ing new  controUers  to  relatively  simple  task'.. 
However,  PATCO,  stUl  seeking  reinstatement 
of  its  members  on  the  federal  payroll,  con- 
tends that  the  government's  new  controllers 
are  making  many  mistakes  not  vlsttile  to 
the  public — mistakes  that  will  become  seri- 
ous if  the  weather  turns  bad  or  more  planes 
start  flying.  The  air-control  "system  Is  Just 
not  what  It  should  be,"  Robert  Poll,  the 
union's  president,  said  recently. 
A  NtncBZBs  Gam 
The  safety  dispute  has  set  oS  a  ntimbera 
game.  PATCO  asserts  that  there  have  been 
35  near  misses,  plus  msoiy  additional  less 
serious  errors,  since  the  strike  began.  But 
the  FAA  says  it  has  received  only  28  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  near  misses,  down  from  60 
in  the  year-ago  period.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  which  col- 
lects reports  of  hazardous  air  operations 
Independently,  says  It  has  received  only  half 
the  normal  number  since  the  strike  began. 

Even  the  union  agrees  that  several  FAA 
moves  have  promoted  safety.  The  main  one 
is  a  sharp  reduction  In  flights— cutting  the 
workload  of  controllers  and  pUots  alike. 
Other  factors  include  the  agency's  efficient 
deployment  of  its  limited  work  force  to  con- 
trol centers  most  needing  help,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  pUots  are  cooperating  with  con- 
trollers. 

The  FAA  has  ordered  airlines  to  reduce 
ooeratlons  at  22  congested  almorts  s"ch  as 
La  Guardia  in  New  York,  CHare  In  Chicago 
and  the  fields  at  AOanta.  Boston,  Washing- 
ton, St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  Total  UB. 
scheduled  flights  have  been  reduced  about 
25  percent,  but  the  cuts  average  60  percent 
at  these  airports  during  tv^e  o-ak  hours,  when 
the  congestion  and  the  dangers  are  greatest. 
Under  Its  latest  plan  for  LaOuardla,  tor 
example,  the  FAA  Is  proposing  to  order  a 
49  percent  schedule  cut  during  the  busy  hour 
be'^nnlng  at  8  ana.  when  lawyers  are  Jam- 
ming the  Eastern  Airlines  shuttle  to  Wash- 
ington and  businessmen  are  getting  on 
American  Airlines  flights  to  Chicago.  But  by 
10  ajn.,  when  travel  normally  has  fallen  off. 
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the  FAA-ordered  reduction  In  opermJona 
shrinks  to  33  percent.  At  6  pn»..  the  oveiUng 
rush  hour,  the  reduction  Is  67  percent,  but 
by  9  pm-.  down  again  to  33  percent. 

Because  the  system  Is  operating  with  less 
congestion,  controllers  have  less  need  to 
"stack  planes  near  airports— keeping  them 
circling  untU  there's  a  chance  to  land.  Nor 
do  controllers  have  as  much  nsed  to  "vec- 
tor"—direct— pilots  on  elgzag  paths  in  order 
to  wait  for  a  chance  to  bring  the  plane 
down. 

"You  Just  don't  get  a  lot  of  vectors  (from 
controUers)  like  you  did  before,"  says 
Charles  Hutchinson,  who  pilots  a  Boeing  727 
for  TWA.  "If  weather  conditions  are  good 
they'll  say,  'You  can  see  the  airport,  go 
right  in  and  land.' " 

The  reduction  In  flights  means  that  the 
system  Is  working  more  smoothly  and  Is 
safer  on  hlgh-altltude  routes  as  well  as 
around  major  airports.  For  example,  pilots 
on  transcontinental  flights  say  the  "tralUng 
distances"  between  one  plane  and  another 
following  have  been  stretched  to  30  or  40 
miles  from  the  normal  10. 

All  this  has  significantly  eased  the  work 
load  for  both  pilots  and  controllers.  And 
that,  aviation  experts  say,  generally  en- 
hances safety. 

CKKATIB  COOPSSATION 

Another  reason  the  system  is  working  so 
well  Is  greater  cooperation  between  pUots 
and  controllers,  the  mUitants  who  supported 
the  controllers'  union  are  out  of  the  towers 
and  control  centers.  In  recent  years,  some 
controllers  have  staged  slowdowns  and  used 
other  harassing  tactics  to  dramatize  their 
pay  and  work-hour  demands.  The  slowdowns 
have  caused  delays  and  other  problems  in 
air  traffic  and  forced  some  planes  to  fly 
longer  routes  and  at  uneconomic  altitudes. 

In  a  dramatic  case  at  CHare  last  year,  a 
controUers'  slowdovra  forced  many  Jets  to 
circle  over  Lake  Michigan  whUe  waiting  to 
land.  A  TWA  flight  from  Kansas  City  to 
CHare  was  twice  forced  to  land  at  Rock- 
ford,  ni.,  to  pick  up  more  fuel.  And  once 
some  planes  did  manage  to  land  at  O'Hare, 
they  were  held  out  on  taxlways,  unable  to 
get  permission  to  come  to  the  gates  to  un- 
load. Because  of  such  Incidents,  some  pilots 
say  they  don't  mlM  the  mUitant  controUers 
one  bit. 

"We  had  to  flght  for  (desired)  altitudes, 
we  had  to  flght  for  routings,  we  had  to  flght 
for  everything,"  says  Raymond  Stelnbir.  a 
TWA  pUot  based  in  New  York.  "It  had  al- 
most become  an  adversary  process,"  saya 
Capt.  Thomas,  the  pUot  of  Flight  330. 

But  now,  airline  pUots  say,  the  harass- 
ment has  ended.  Indeed,  they  say  control- 
lers currently  at  work  are  bending  over 
backward  to  do  their  Joba  well.  Organiza- 
tions representing  pUots  of  smaU  craft 
agree.  "Safety  is  probably  higher  right  now" 
because  working  controllers  "are  busting 
their  butts,"  says  John  Baker,  president  of 
the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association. 

POUT!   TALK 

The  result  has  been  a  new  sense  of  good 
wiU  and  cooperation  in  the  air-traffic-control 
system.  Whle  the  airwaves  used  to  be  fllled 
with  testy  exchanges  between  pilots  and  con- 
trollers, on  a  recent  day  rad'o  messages  often 
ended  with,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  "Good  day  to 
you,  sir,"  or  Good  afternoon."  After  one  con- 
troUer  had  deftly  guided  a  United  Airlines 
flight  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  then  di- 
rected the  pilot  to  radio  the  next  control 
center,  the  pilot  responded.  United  lOOfl — 
Okav.  and  you  have  a  nice  day." 

WhUe  it's  hard  to  measure  the  results, 
this  kind  of  civility  clearly  encourages  a 
smooth  and  safe  system.  Listen  to  thij  dis- 
cussion In  which  a  controller  tells  a  pUot 
flying  to  New  York  that  he  wUl  have  to  slow 
down  at  a  certain  point : 
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ControUer:  "I've  got  to  get  80  miles  (be- 
tween planes)  going  In  to  LaOiiardla — we've 
got  some  pretty  rough  (safety)  restricUons 
in  there." 

PUot:  "We  can  slow  down  (earUer)  if  you 
lUse.  .  .  ." 

ControUer:  "210  knots?" 

PUot:  "Okay,  we  can  do  it  before  11  you 
need  it." 

ControUer:  "Okay.  line,  if  you  can  do  it 
before,  then  go  to  210  kno's  direct  to  (a  cer- 
tain navlgaUonal  point)  that  wlU  (also)  save 
you  some  flight  (oistance)." 

SMALL    PLANCS 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  concerns  over 
safety  during  the  strike.  The  principal  one  In- 
volves the  small  planes  flying  under  visual 
flight  rules.  Such  planes  must  operate  under 
18,000  feet  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  Jetliners 
and  others  using  higher  altitude. 

Because  light  aircraft  may  not  be  granted 
permission  to  use  the  air-controller  system, 
particularly  at  peak  hours,  the  amount  of 
flying  under  VFR  is  likely  to  increase  aviation 
experts  say.  The  Increased  congestion  below 
18,000  feet  could  lead  to  more  collisions  of 
light  planes,  which  have  long  had  a  much 
higher  accident  rate  than  airliners  anyway. 
The  two  midair  collisions  since  the  strike— 
one  near  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  the  other  in 
West  Virginia — ^have  both  involved  smaU 
craft  fiying  VFR.  In  1979  and  1980  combined, 
there  were  26  such  accidents. 

Even  more  worrisome  is  the  possibility  that 
near  an  airport,  a  small  plane  fiying  VFR 
might  collide  with  a  descending  airliner 
guided  by  controllers  or  flying  VFR  Itself. 
Eren  before  the  strike,  the  dual  control  sys- 
tems posed  "a  serious  problem,"  an  internal 
1979  FAA  study  concluded. 

Both  airline  pilots  and  controllers,  however, 
are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  dangers  in- 
volved, especlaUy  since  a  Pacific  Southwest 
Airlines  Jet  ran  into  a  smaU  plane  over  San 
Diego  and  kUled  144  In  1978.  Today  pilots  and 
controllers  are  very  cautious  In  dealing  even 
with  potential  conflicts.  As  TWA  Flight  320 
descended  over  northern  Pennsylvania  head- 
ing for  LaOuardla,  for  example,  a  blip  repre- 
senting a  small  plane  flying  VFR  appeared  on 
a  controller's  screen. 

AS7     IN     THB     WAT 

ControUer:  "All  right,  folks,  there's  an  A37 
(a  snmll  military  Jet),  so  keep  a  sharp  eye 
out  there,  he's  out  there  duklng  (maneuver- 
ing) around  VFR." 

A  United  pilot:  "Can  you  give  more  detaU?" 

ControUer:  "Okay,  there's  an  airplane  out 
there  about  60  miles  ahead  of  you.  United 
1006,  an  A37  has  been  flying  around  VFR  .  .  . 
and  he's  making  loops  out  there  between 
12,000  and  18,000.  .  .  ." 

One  pUot:  "As  long  as  he  doesnt  have 
guns,  well  be  aU  right." 

Another  pilot:  "Maybe  it's  the  Libyan  air 
force." 

Controller:  "ini  keep  you  posted  on  the 
Dawn  Patrol.  .  .  .  TWA  320,  that  A37  now  at 
your  11  o'clock  (to  TWA's  front  and  left) 
showing  13>^  (thousand  feet)  southwest 
bound.  .  .  ." 

Capt.  Thomas:  "Okay,  we'd  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  say  that  would  help  us,  we'U 
keep  an  eye  out — TWA  330.  .  .  .  And  I  think 
I  got  him.  about  10:80  (to  TWA's  front  and 
left)." 

Controller:  "Affirmative,  sir.  On  my  scope 
looks  Uke  he's  tracking  a  shallow  right  turn 
on  your  left  side." 

At  that  point  the  small  plane  appeared 
clearly,  banking  sharply  away  from  the  TWA 
Jet's  left  side  and  about  three  miles  away. 
A  subsequent  check  with  the  FAA  Indicated 
that  It  was  an  Air  Force  National  Guard 
plane  performing  maneuvers.  It  hadn't  vio- 
lated any  regulations  or  endangered  the  air- 
liner. TWA  Flight  320  landed  at  LaGuardia 
routinely. 


In  addition  to  the  concern  over  smaU 
planes,  there  is  worry  that  fatigue  may  take 
Its  toll  on  the  curtailed  controUer  work  force. 
At  LaOuardla,  as  In  many  towers,  controUers 
have  Deen  working  six  days  a  week,  elghc  to 
10  hours  a  day,  for  four  weeks.  There  lan't 
much  time  anymore  for  coffee  breaks  and 
lunch  hours.  Soon,  the  tower  plans  to  reduce 
schedules  to  a  40-hour  week;  but  even  so, 
the  workload  on  each  controller  wUl  remain 
heavy  untU  new  recruits  can  be  broiight  In. 
"It  can  get  to  anybody,"  says  John  Blddla. 
the  deputy  tower  chief. 

Another  worry  Is  the  rellablUty  of  the 
FAA's  equipment.  Since  Aug.  3,  the  aging 
central  computers  at  the  agency's  crass- 
country  control  centers  have  been  breaking 
down  at  a  rate  of  14  times  a  week,  nation- 
wide, instead  of  the  normal  12,  says  Edmund 
Kennedy,  a  FAA  official.  He  doesn't  consider 
that  worrisome,  saying  that  "it's  too  short 
a  period  (since  Aug.  3)  to  take  a  valid 
sample"  and  to  conclude  that  the  agency  has 
mechanical  problems.  But  he  conflrms  union 
contentions  that  the  FAA  has  delayed  sodm 
routine  maintenance  on  the  computers  and 
other  equipment  since  the  walkout  began, 
although  he  says  no  Important  tasks  are 
neglected. 

In  general,  however,  government  and  air- 
industry  officials  say  the  system  continues 
to  be  safe.  "I  Just  put  my  sister  and  my 
nephew  on  a  fUght  to  San  Diego,"  says  Frank 
Bombace,  the  clitef  of  the  FAA's  control  tower 
at  LaGuardia.  "In  no  way  is  safety  being 
compromised.  "# 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  AWACS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

•  Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
formal  debate  on  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancement  equip- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
has  not  yet  officially  begim,  there  is  al- 
ready an  ugly  overtone  to  some  of  the 
preliminary  discussions.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  a  line  of  argument — really  a  line 
of  Innuendo — which  swnehow  suggests 
that  the  decision  about  the  sale  will  not 
be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  but  rather  by  an  all-powerful 
Israeli  lobby  and  that  real  issue  that  we 
will  resolve  is  whether  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  makes  foreign  policy 
or  whether  it  Is  made  by  the  Knesset. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
important  and  relevant  Issues  which  need 
to  be  fully  aired  and  debated  before  a 
final  decision  on  this  package  is  made. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  is  certainly 
not  one  of  them. 

Despite  that  fact,  the  assertion  of  "for- 
eign ccmtrol"  has  already  started  to  sur- 
face. I  noted,  for  example,  that  Evans 
and  Novack,  in  their  September  21  col- 
umn in  the  Washington  Post,  were  sug- 
gesting that  the  issue  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  whether  "the  leader  of  Israel 
shows  more  political  clout  than  the  Presi- 
dent himself."  On  the  same  date,  the 
Post  gave  space  to  the  Saudi  Minister  of 
Commerce  who  claimed  that  the  decision 
of  50  Senators  to  cosponsor  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  sale  demtnistrated  "the 
power  of  the  Israeli  lobby."  And  even 
Members  of  this  body  have  used  language 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  implying 
that  some  of  their  coUeagues  are  ignoring 
the  critical  question  of  whether  this  sale 
is  "In  the  U.S.  national  interest,  not  that 
of  another  country." 
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I  do  not  rise  today  to  defend  the  rea- 
soning of  those  of  us  who  have  made  the 
decision  to  oppose  this  sale  nor  to  impugn 
the  intelligence  of  those  who  have  de- 
cided to  support  it.  Rather  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  faith  in  the  integrity  of  both 
groups.  And  in  doing  so,  I  would  call  the 
attenticHi  of  my  colleagues  to  two  points. 

First,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
State — a  man  not  noted  for  pulling  his 
pimches  or  escaping  difficult  questions 
with  diplomatic  generalities — there  has 
been  no  attempt  by  the  Government  of 
Israel  to  improperly  influence  this  de- 
cision. Secretary  Haig  indicated  on  Sep- 
t«nber  10  that  "it  was  very  clear  that 
Prime  Minister  Begin  recognized  that 
while  he  has  the  right  and  the  obligation 
to  express  his  concerns,  that  this  is  a  U.S. 
decision  to  make.  During  this  visit,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  in- 
terpose himself  in  this  process,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  Intends  to  do  so." 

Second,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  very  clear  fact  that 
Senators  are  making  decisions  on  this 
issue  not  on  political  pressures  or  "for- 
eign" influences,  but  rather  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  before  them.  If  any  evidence 
for  this  claim  is  needed,  I  would  suggest 
that  one  might  profit  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  way  Senators  voted  on  the 
1978  decision  to  sell  F-15's  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  the  stated  intention  of  some  of 
the  same  individuals  to  oppose  this  sale. 
My  analysis  of  the  1978  vote  and  the  list 
of  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval already  filed  on  this  1981  sale 
indicate  that  of  the  32  Members  now 
serving  who  voted  for  the  1978  sale,  six 
have  already  indicated  their  intention  to 
oppose  the  current  package.  In  tlus  con  - 
text,  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  story 
about  the  decision  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. Senator  Eagleton,  may  be  in- 
structive, and  I  ask  that  the  article  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  today  is 
simply  to  recognize  that  the  sale  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  will  lead  to 
an  Important,  and,  I  suspect,  emotional 
debate.  As  we  go  into  that  debate,  we 
ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  focus  on  the 
issues  which  really  matter.  However  one 
adds  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
proposed  sale,  there  are  no  merits  to  any 
suggestion  that  Members  of  this  body  will 
approach  this  issue  with  anytliing  but  a 
deep  and  sincere  commitment  to  discover 
what  course  of  action  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  to  which  we  have  all 
sworn  allegiance. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Sept.  31. 1081] 

Pouncum  Don^  Put  Poutics 

Axj.  rax  TncK 

(By  Albert  B.  Hunt) 

WASHDreroN. — When  Congresa  takes  up 
the  ■dmlnlstratlon's  controversial  plan  for 
new  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  this  summer 
or  fall  there'll  be  a  lot  of  Ulk  about  the  pow- 
erful IsraeU  lobby. 

The  Israelis  oppose  the  plan,  especially  the 
sale  of  the  sophisticated  radar  planee  called 
AWACS.  Ifs  widely  assumed  that  many  mem- 
ber* of  Congress,  with  an  eye  to  Jewish  votes 
and  financial  support  at  home,  will  be  Influ- 
enced more  by  pro-Israel  political  pressure 
than  by  the  merits  of  the  lasue. 

Already,  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  fight 
against  the  sale  U  Sen.  Tbomaa  Eagleton. 


At  some  point,  no  doubt,  someone  will  accuse 
the  Missouri  Democrat  of  buckling  to  the 
IsraeU  lobby. 

The  charge  won't  wash.  In  1978,  Mr. 
Eagleton  voted  for  a  hotly  disputed  sale  of 
F15  Jet  fighters  tc.  the  Saudis;  be  believed 
those  planes  would  serve  a  legitimate  de- 
fensive need  while  he  sees  the  aircraft  and 
equipment  now  ofTered  as  holding  danger- 
ous offensive  potential.  The  Senator's  1978 
vote  preceded  his  re-election  contest  last 
year,  and  an  officeholder  Is  never  more 
vulnerable  to  political  and  financial  pres- 
sures than  shortly  before  an  election.  This 
year,  having  just  won  re-election,  Mr.  Eag- 
leton is  more  a  political  free  agent  than  at 
any  other  time  during  his  term;  he  could 
ignore  the  Israeli  lobby. 

The  point  Is  not  whether  Mr.  Eagleton 
is  right  In  his  opposition  to  the  Saudi  arms 
sale  now  or  In  his  support  for  the  sale 
three  years  ago.  Rather,  It  Is  that  he  and 
many  of  his  congressional  colleagues  do 
decide  some  Important  Issues  according  to 
what  they  think  Is  right  rather  than  on  the 
political  passions  of  the  moment. 

"The  two  biggest  political  lies,"  says 
the  Mlssourlan,  are  "one,  to  say  a  Senator 
never  takes  Into  account  the  political  rami- 
fications of  a  vote  and  secondly,  almost  an 
equal  He,  is  to  say  the  only  thing  a  Senator 
considers  Is  the  politics." 

In  an  era  of  easy  cynicism.  Sen.  Eagle- 
ton's  second  point  Isn't  readily  accepted. 
Even  many  knowledgeable  observers  tend 
to  see  purely  political  motivations  behind 
most  lawmakers'  behavior.  The  reality  is 
much  less  interesting.  On  scores  of  issues, 
a  wide  variety  of  politicians — Republicans 
and  Democrats,  liberals  and  conservatives — 
agonize  over  conflicting  claims  and  genu- 
inely try  to  come  down  on  the  side  where 
they  think  the  national  Interest  lies. 

Take  the  current  battle  of  the  budget. 
Many  Republicans  and  some  Southern 
Democrats  harbor  private  doubts  about 
some  of  President  Reagan's  spending  and 
tax  prescriptions.  But  they  also  think  the 
administration  Is  moving  in  the  proper  di- 
rection and  many  of  its  specific  plans  seems 
sensible.  Thus  the  strong  support  the  Presi- 
dent is  receiving  in  Congress  is  based  as 
much  on  conviction  as  on  any  lock -step  loy- 
alty or  political  fear. 

For  their  part,  many  mainstream  Dem- 
ocrats realize  the  old  politics  of  "tax  and 
spend"  Is  as  bankrupt  economically  as  it  is 
politically.  But  they  also  truly  believe  the 
Reagan  approach  is  too  indiscriminate  and 
that  some  of  the  specifics — particularly  the 
tax-cut  proposals — don't  make  any  sense. 
So  their  resistance  reflects  sincere  differ- 
ences with  the  President  as  much  as  any 
caving-in  to  powerful  constituencies. 

"Ronald  Reagan  has  performed  an  im- 
portant political  service,"  muses  one 
House  Democratic  leader.  "On  domestic  is- 
sues, at  least,  he  has  drawn  a  line  and  set 
the  stage  for  a  serlotis  debate  over  the  role 
of  government."  Politics  will,  and  should, 
play  a  part  In  this  debate  but  the  issues  to 
be  decided  transcend  the  politics  of  the 
moment. 

If  the  administration  ever  gets  its  act  to- 
gether on  foreign  policy,  an  equally  impor- 
tant debate  is  possible  on  that  whole  sub- 
ject. And  there  is  much  more  than  short- 
term  political  calculation  Involved  in  the 
sharply  differing  views  voiced  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  elsewhere  about  arms  control,  human 
rights  and  relations  with  the  Soviets. 

Certainly  no  self-respecting  politicians  will 
deny  they  are  affected  by  political  considera- 
tions. "If  on  20  major  issues  you  steadfastly 
oppose  the  prevailing  opinion  of  your  con- 
stituents you're  probably  in  your  last  term," 
notes  Sen.  Eagleton.  "But  you  do  pick  some 
issues  that  you  think  are  important  and  on 
these  Issues  you  owe  your  constituents  your 
Judgment." 


That's  what  Sen.  Eagleton  did  on  the  1978 
sale  of  Fl6s  to  Saudi  Arabia.  "Many  of  my 
most  devoted  supporters  and  good  friends 
in  the  Jewish  community  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  that  sale,"  he  recaUed. 

But  Sen.  Eagleton  became  convinced  that 
the  Saudis  were  an  Important  ally  and  that 
the  Fl6s  were  defensive  weapons  posing  min- 
imal risks  for  Israel.  So.  despite  the  urglngs 
of  his  friends,  he  voted  for  the  sale.  In  1980, 
his  support  slipped  a  little  In  heavily  Jewish 
areas  of  Missouri  but  he  stiU  carried  them 
handily. 

Viewing  the  sale  now  proposed,  the  Sena- 
tor is  convinced  that  the  planned  "enhance- 
ment" of  the  F15s  with  missiles  and  extra 
fuel  tanks  goes  beyond  defensive  purposes. 
And  he  thinks  the  Israelis  have  legitimate 
concerns  about  the  AWACS  radar  planes, 
"ihere's  no  way  to  make  an  AWACS  just  a 
defensive  plane,"  he  says.  "It  Is  what  it  la. " 

The  issue  is  far  from  settled;  the  admin- 
istration and  some  other  Senators  may  ef- 
fectively counter  such  arguments.  But  when 
Mr.  Eagleton  takes  a  leading  role  against 
the  sale,  it  is  not  because  he  is  the  puppet 
of  a  powerful  lobby.  He  and  most  of  the 
other  99  S?nators  likely  to  decide  the  Issue 
wiU  vote  the  way  they  think  Is  right.* 


PAST  SHAME.  PRESENT  PRIDE 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  contains  an  excellent  col- 
umn by  Vermon  Royster,  in  which  Mr. 
Royster  sets  the  record  straight  on  a  CBS 
documentary  about  race  relations  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Roy- 
ster is  a  UNC  graduate,  and  does  his 
alma  mater  proud  in  this  column.  I 
ask  that  the  complete  text  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  33. 

1981] 

TBunuNo  Thimos  Ovm 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

In  the  Interest  of  full  disclosure,  I  should 
explain  straight  away  that  I'm  Tax  Heel 
bom,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I  rise  to  the  defense  of  my 
native  state. 

I  begin  with  the  mlsceUaneous  collection 
of  facts,  chosen  at  random,  about  the  prog- 
ress toward  Integrating  blacks  and  whites 
in  the  state's  16  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  medical  school  at  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill.  13  percent  are  black,  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  national  average  or  at 
Harvard  medical  school.  Between  the  1972- 
73  academic  year  and  that  of  1980-81  the 
total  enrollment  of  all  students  In  the  sys- 
tem rose  by  33.6  percent.  The  number  of 
black  students  roee  by  50.9  percent. 

Of  the  state'!  16  institutions  some  began 
in  the  days  of  segregation  as  all  white,  others 
all  black.  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
for  example,  began  as  an  all-black  college. 
The  UiUverstty  at  Chapel  HIU  was  all  white. 

Today  at  the  UNR-CH,  some  8  percent  of 
the  students  are  black.  At  NCCU  more  than 
10  percent  are  white;  in  the  NCCU  law  school, 
40  percent  of  the  students  are  white.  Of  the 
colleges  which  remain  predominantly  white, 
the  Increase  In  black  enrollment  is  nine 
times  greater  than  the  increase  in  white 
enrollment.  In  the  schools  still  predomi- 
nantly black,  the  enrollment  of  white  stu- 
dents increased  by  193  percent  between  1973 
and  1980. 

This  miscellaneous  ccdlectlon  of  figures 
doesnt  suggest  that  every  one  of  the  16 
institutions  is  Ideally  balanced  between 
white  and  black  students.  It  does  suggest,  I 
think,  the  enormous  progress  made  in  the 
racial  mix  In  the  past  decade  where  ths 
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doors  of  every  Institution  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  every  racial  or  ethnic  background. 
Tou  would  have  received  no  hint  of  this. 
however,  if  you  tuned  in  Sunday  morning, 
Sept.  13.  to  the  CBS  program  presided  over 
by  Charles  Kuralt.  Tour  impression  would 
be  that  North  OaroUna  was  stUl  frozen  in 
the  8egrega.tlon  pattern  of  the  eany  i9s>os. 
So  lopsided  was  this  presentation  that  a 
week  later  Mr.  Kuralt  tried  to  correct  the 
Impression,  not  by  any  admission  that  It 
was  lopsided  but  rather  by  running  parU  of 
an  interview  with  UNC  President  William 
Friday  that  previously  had  been  omitted.  It 
was  a  gesture  to  be  appreciated.  Aired  with- 
out any  explanation,  it  miist  have  added  to 
the  confusion  left  on  a  viewer  in  Minnesota 
or  Massachusetts. 

For  the  distortion  In  the  original  program 
came  both  from  what  was  on  it  and  what 
was  left  out.  One  thing  on  it  was  some  old 
shots  of  George  Wallace,  former  governor  of 
Alabama,  blocking  the  entrance  of  blacks  to 
that  state's  imlverslty.  Its  relevance  to  an 
examination  of  the  situation  in  North  Caro- 
lina today  remained  a  mystery. 

The  program  also  contained  some  scenes 
from  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  followed 
quickly  by  some  from  the  campus  at  NCCU. 
The  pictures  didn't  show  any  white  students 
at  NCCU  nor  any  black  students  at  Chapel 
Hill.  A  viewer's  impression  woiild  be  that 
there  were  none  such. 

Lest  you  missed  the  message,  the  program 
concluded  with  voice-over  sounds  of  stu- 
dents cluintlng  "two.  four,  six,  eight,  we 
don't  want  to  Integrate."  There  was  no  ex- 
planation where  all  this  chanting  happened 
or  that  it  was  taken  from  10-year-old  soimd- 
tracks.  A  distant  viewer  might  have  sup- 
posed it  all  happened  yesterday  In  North 
Carolina. 

The  omissions  nailed  down  that  impres- 
sion. No  figures  were  given  of  racial  ratios 
today  on  any  of  the  campuses,  much  less  a 
comparison  with  a  decade  earlier.  Dr.  Albert 
Whiting,  chancellor  at  NCCU  and  himself  a 
black,  was  interviewed  but  what  he  had  to 
say  must  not  have  fit  the  message.  He  wound 
up  as  a  face  on  the  cutting  room  floor. 

Dr.  Whiting's  postmortem  comment  was 
that  "If  you  are  doing  a  story  on  segregation 
and  the  situation  at  predominantly  black 
colleges,  you  really  should  Include  some  com- 
ments from  officials  at  black  colleges."  Surely 
a  reasonable  comment. 

By  rtmnlng  an  extension  of  President  Fri- 
day's remarks  a  week  later,  CBS  did  acknowl- 
edge It  was  a  bit  embarrassed  by  the  shoddy 
journalism  of  its  first  program,  and  for  that 
recognition  it's  to  be  complimented.  But  the 
rest  of  the  program's  errors  of  omission  or 
commission  were  left  uncorrected. 

My  main  purpose  in  bringing  up  all  this, 
however,  isn't  to  berate  CBS.  deserved 
though  that  might  be.  My  Interest  is  that 
people  outside  the  region  have  a  truer  ap- 
preciation than  CBS  gave  them  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  South  to  improve  black 
education,  particularly  in  North  Carolina.  In 
the  past  decade,  the  state  has  spent  nearly 
$100  million  to  upgrade  the  facilities,  faculty 
and  cvuTlculum  In  Its  former  black  colleges. 
If  some  remain  predominantly  black,  it's  in 
pan  because  many  blacks  prefer  to  do  their 
undergraduate  work  in  familiar  surround- 
ings. No  law  forces  white  students  to  attend 
predominantly  black  schools.  The  lar^e  pro- 
portion of  white  students  at  NCCU  law 
school  are  there  to  eet  a  legal  education  and 
they  wouldn't  be  there  if  they  didn't  think 
that's  what  theyll  get. 

One  reason  North  Carolina  was  singled 
out  for  attention  by  the  federal  government 
is  that  years  ago  it  established  more  black 
colleges  than  other  states.  It  therefore  had 
more  to  Integrate.  Tn  a  sense  it's  been  pen- 
alized for  its  forehandedness  in  educating 
its  black  citizens. 


The  centuries  of  racial  discrimination,  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  South,  remain  a  fact 
of  shame.  No  one  should  pretend  that  for 
all  the  progress  there  Isn't  much  more  to  be 
done  in  North  Carolina  as  elsewhere. 

But  it's  simply  wrong  to  say  that  after  a 
quarter-century  of  seeking  to  remedy  the 
past,  nothing  has  changed.  As  a  Southerner, 
I'm  proud  of  my  region,  my  state  and  my 
alma  mater,  and  I  want  everyone  to  know 
lt.«  

INFLATION  AND  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr..  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  35th  annual 
Meeting  of  the  Southern  Legislative  Con- 
ference expressing  the  conference's  con- 
cern about  the  economic  policies  of  this 
Nation  which  affect  the  level  of  Interest 
rates  and  about  the  effects  of  high  inter- 
est rates  on  agricultural  exports. 

As  most  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  Southern  Legislative  Conference  Is 
comprised  of  State  lawmakers  and  exec- 
utive agency  officials  from  15  Southern 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  one  of  four 
regional  legislative  conferences  affiliated 
vrtth  the  Coimcll  of  State  Governments, 
a  national  organization  serving  all  State 
officials  with  headquarters  in  Lexington, 
Ky. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  the  1981- 
82  conference  chairman  Is  State  Repre- 
sentative John  E.  Miller  and  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Development  Committee  and  the  drafter 
of  this  particular  resolution  is  State 
Representative  Charles  R.  Moore,  both  of 
my  home  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
deep  concern  over  the  harmful  effects  of 
our  present  high  interest  rates,  and  the 
need  to  find  new  ways  to  curtail  inflation 
while  allowing  interest  rates  to  come 
down. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  of  the  South- 
em  Legislative  Conference  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RESOLirnoN 

TTRCRTG  PRESmBHT  KEACAN  AND  THE  UMITU) 
STATES  CONGRESS  TO  INVXSTICATX  ALTBINA- 
TTVKS  TO  THE  rEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD'S  PRES- 
ENT METHODS  rOR  CONTROLLING  INFLATION 

Whereas,  the  decision  by  our  governmental 
le3iders  to  embargo  sales  of  American  farm 
p>roducts  to  Russia  had  a  lasting  detrimental 
price  effect  on  farm  products  by  curtailing 
export  volvime;  and 

Whereas,  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  In  an  attempt  to  control  inflation.  Is 
to  create  high  interest  rates;  and 

Whereas,  farmers  must  borrow  money  to 
make  their  crops,  and  due  to  the  present 
Federal  Reserve  Board  policy  the  cost  of  such 
borrowed  money  Is  excessive;  and 

Whereas,  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  have  substantially  strengthened 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar  against  for- 
eign currency,  which  In  turn  makes  Ameri- 
can farm  products  less  attractive  to  foreign 
buyers;  and 

Whereas,  all  these  factors  continue  to  drive 
farm  prices  lower  with  no  permanent  reUef  In 
sight:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Committee  for  Rural  and 
Agricultural  Development  of  the  Sout^ern 
Legislative  Conference,  That  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Investigate  alternatives  to  the  present 


method  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 

control  Inflation,  which  method  is  resulting 
in  high  interest  rates,  discouraging  produc- 
tivity, creating  unemployment  and  leading 
to  uncertainty  for  future  Planning  for  Amer- 
ican businessmen  and  farmers. 

A''opred  August  lu.  I90i  oy  the  Southern 
Legislative  Conference,  caiarlotte.  North 
Carolina .« 

TV'S  TED  TURNER 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  resent  the  news  monopoly  ex- 
ercised by  the  three  major  television 
networks.  There  often  seems  to  be  little 
alternative  to  the  look-alike  and  sound- 
alike  "media  personalities"  of  CBS,  NBC. 
and  ABC.  Fortunately,  an  alternative  is 
developing,  and  if  it  is  not  generally 
available,  its  coverage  is  expanding  and 
its  influence  is  being  felt,  even  by  the 
Big  Three  themselves. 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  Mr.  Ted 
Turner's  WTBS  and  the  Cable  News  Net- 
work that  originates  with  that  same 
broadcaster.  CNN  is  a  24-hour  network 
that  permits  much  more  extensive  and 
flexible  coverage  of  news  and  opinion 
than  is  possible  on  ordinary  television 
channels.  The  range  of  opinion  that  ap- 
pears on  CNN  is  a  welcome  change.  CNN 
carries  everything  from  Bella  Abzug  to 
Phyllis  Schlafly,  in  true  opinion  pro- 
grams, not  the  edited  snippets  that  will 
appear  on  prime  time  TV  news  programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  the  iimovative  figures  now 
starting  to  appear,  thanks  to  technical 
innovation.  For  that  reason.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  inter- 
view with  Cable  Network  News'  Ted 
Turner,  so  that  my  colleagues  can  have 
some  exposure  to  this  intriguing  and  im- 
portant figure.  I  ask  that  the  interview 
be  printed  at  this  point. 

The  interview  fcdlows: 
[From  the  Review  of  the  News.  July  8,  1961 1 
TV's  Ted  Towtia 
(By  John  Bees) 

Over  the  decade  since  he  purchased  an 
independent  UHF  television  station  in  At- 
lanta. Robert  Edward  "Ted"  Turner  has  re- 
peatedly made  television  history.  In  Decem- 
ber 1976,  Turner's  WTBS  became  the  first 
"Super  Station"  in  the  cable  television  field, 
beaming  Its  signal  via  a  satellite  system  to 
make  Its  programs  available  to  more  Amer- 
ican families  than  any  other  cable  program- 
mer. On  June  first  of  last  year,  Ted  Turner 
was  again  Impressing  his  Industry  when  the 
Turner  Broadcasting  System  started  oper- 
ation with  the  Cable  News  Network.  The  CNlf 
provides  live,  aU-news  coverage  24  hours  » 
day  on  cable  systems  across  the  country.  TbXM 
increases  public  awareness  of  breaking  news 
stories  and  gives  In-depth  background  to 
current  stories  which  neither  the  30-mlnute 
evening  news  programs  nor  the  "magazine" 
format  of  the  morning  news  shows  can  pro- 
vide 

The  Turner  family  has  Uved  in  Georgia 
since  Teds  millionaire  fathwr  moved  them  to 
Savannah  when  Ted  Turner  was  nine.  An 
enthusiastic  student  of  history  and  the  clas- 
sics, young  Turner  attended  military  prep 
s:hools  where  he  distinguished  himself  In 
debating,  sportsmanship,  and  hljlnks.  At 
Brown  University  he  majored  in  classics  and 
was  vice  president  of  the  debating  union. 
After  service  in  the  Coast  Guard  he  returned 
to  Georgia  as  an  executive  with  the  family- 
owned  Turner  Advertising  Company  just  be- 
fore bis  father's  death. 
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Becoming  president  and  chief  executive 
ofBoer  of  the  Tarlous  Turner  companies  in 
1063,  Ted  promptly  demonstrated  a  fierce 
oompetltlve  drive  and  remarkable  head  for 
finance.  Controversial,  flamboyant  and 
highly  outspoken,  energetic,  and  deservedly 
self-confident,  Ted  Turner  has  shown  an  un- 
canny flair  for  turning  other  men's  sow's 
ears  into  his  own  sUk  purses.  Last  year  he 
was  awarded  the  Freedom  Foundation's  "Pri- 
vate Enterprise  Exemplar  Medal." 

And  Turner  Is  as  well  known  as  a  sports- 
man as  he  Is  for  his  communications  com- 
panies. He  bought  the  Atlanta  Braves  base- 
ball team  In  1976,  and  followed  that  by 
acquiring  ownership  of  the  Atlanta  Hawks 
basketball  team  the  next  year,  and  the  At- 
lanta Chiefs  soccer  team  two  years  ago.  A 
sailing  enthusiast  from  age  11,  he  four  years 
ago  successfully  defended  the  America'^  Cup. 

Ted  Turner,  his  wife  Jane,  and  their  five 
ahlldren  live  In  Marietta,  Georgia. 

Q.  Mr.  Turner,  tell  us  about  your  cable 
television  operation.  Who  sees  your  programs 
and  what  do  you  offer  that  the  other  three 
networks  do  not? 

A.  The  first  of  o\ir  two  cable  television 
programming  services  is  WTBS,  which  started 
out  as  a  local.  Independent  UHF  station  In 
Atlanta.  It  was  the  first  commercial  tele- 
vision station  to  go  on  to  the  satellite  and 
make  Itself  available  to  cable  systems  across 
the  United  Staites.  Now  WTBS,  the  Super 
Station,  is  the  most  widely  available  cable 
program  service  In  over  60  percent  of  all  the 
cable  households  In  the  country.  More  and 
more  people  are  choosing  cable  television. 
According  to  the  Nielsen  st&tlstica,  30  per- 
cent of  the  homes  In  America  now  have  it 
and  this  percentage  is  growing. 

As  for  what  we  offer,  WTBS  is  primarily 
an  entertainment  network.  One  of  our  spe- 
cialties is  to  make  available  the  quality  older 
movies  which  express  sound  values.  We  have 
close  to  3,000  movies  under  contract.  Includ- 
ing most  of  those  made  by  John  Wayne  and 
Blng  Croeby.  We  also  carry  many  sports  pro- 
grams and  offer  the  best  of  the  older  syndi- 
cated programs  like  Andy  Grifflth,  Carol  Bur- 
nett, and  "Sanford  and  Son."  We  run  a  fair 
amount  of  news  as  well,  and  we  don't  run  the 
offensive  soap  operas. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  growing  de- 
mand for  leas  violence  and  more  decency  and 
morality  in  television  programming? 

A.  We  have  been  widely  endorsed  for  our 
approach.  In  fact,  one  of  our  programs  on 
the  Super  Station.  WTBS,  is  by  the  Moral 
Malority  and  the  Council  for  Decency. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  your  Cable  News  Network. 

A.  I  think  our  CNN  is  the  world's  finest 
34-hour  all-news  television  service.  We  try 
to  present  a  balanced,  in-depth  coverage  of 
the  news,  including  aspects  like  business 
news  and  medical  news  that  are  plossed  over 
OP  the  major  networks.  We  are  more  like  a 
newspaper  of  the  air.  We  have  a  broad  range 
of  editors,  some  of  them  highly  controver- 
sial. They  range  from  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  to  Bella  Abzug,  from  PhyllU  Schlafly 
to  Coretta  King.  I  want  to  present  a  sort  of 
Oo-Ed  page  of  oolnlons  from  both  Conserva- 
tlvea  and  "Liberals"  so  that  people  can  make 
their  own  decisions.  And  CNN  can  be  re- 
ceived from  Puerto  Rico  all  the  way  to  Alas- 
ka and  HawaU. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  the  other  networks  are  not 
balanced  in  their  news? 

A.  That's  right:  NBC,  ABC,  and  CBS  are 
unbalanced.  We  leel  they  are  basically  antl- 
buslness.  And  they  spend  too  much  time 
deaUng  with  merely  sensational  matters  be- 
cause they  are  always  in  a  rating  race. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  watching  and 
what  is  the  break-even  point  for  CNN? 

A.  The  Cable  News  Network  is  already  in 
nine  percent  of  the  homes  in  the  XSS  We 
are  approaching  seven  million  homes.  In  an- 
other six  months,  we  should  be  close  to  16 
pwcent  of  the  homes  in  the  country.  Nine  or 


ten  million  homes  will  be  the  break-even 
point. 

Q.  And  the  Super  Station? 

A.  In  another  six  months,  WTBS  will  be  In 
33  percent  of  American  homes. 

Q.  Is  Atlanta  a  good  base  for  conununlca- 
tlons  operations? 

A.  It  is  a  perfect  place.  The  other  networks 
come  completely  out  of  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  They  are  oriented  towards  blg-clty 
violence,  slick  sex,  and  things  like  that.  Our 
networks  come  out  of  Atlanta  and  are  more 
in  line  with  Middle  America.  Our  whole  out- 
look on  life  Is  less  cynical  and  less  sensa- 
tional and  more  pro-family.  We  bring  diver- 
sity, representing  more  of  the  country;  not 
Just  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  where  they 
are  on  cocaine  half  the  time. 

Q.  What  sort  of  resistance  are  you  meet- 
ing from  the  established  networks? 

A.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am  In  Washington 
is  to  fight  regulations  against  cable  television 
development.  The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasting  and  several  of  the  groups 
aligned  with  It  are  now  trying  to  legislate 
us  out  of  business.  It's  the  old  story:  The 
monopolists  In  every  Held  come  to  Washing- 
ton and  try  to  get  regulations  passed  to  make 
it  ImpKMslble  for  their  potential  competitors 
to  develop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Free  Enterprise  will  prevail 
in  the  case  of  cable  television  and  you  will  be 
allowed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market- 
place? 

A.  Do  I  think  that  we  will  be  successful? 
Absolutely.  We  have  already  fought  this  same 
gang  before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  won.  When  we  won,  they 
went  over  the  head  of  the  P.C.C.  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Commerce  Conunlttees,  but  we 
won  there  too. 

Now  the  anti-cable  group  is  going  at  it 
from  a  different  angle.  They  have  full-time 
lobbyists  In  Washington  and  batteries  of 
lawyers  trying  to  develop  some  new  angle. 
Currently  they  are  trying  to  work  through 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Justice 
Commltees.  They  got  the  Jump  on  us  again 
by  starting  their  campaign  here  in  Wash- 
ington while  we  were  down  in  Atlanta  pay- 
ing attention  to  our  business. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  one  of  the  feattu-es 
of  your  cable  television  news  network  is 
providing  Information  that  other  television 
news  programs  usually  do  not  cover. 

A.  Business  news  is  typical.  The  major 
print  media  and  newspapers  like  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  provide  in-depth  reports  on 
current  business  news.  But  the  Big  Three 
networks  do  not  because  the  percentage  of 
the  population  involved  in  handling  or  in- 
vesting money  Is  too  small  an  audience  to 
interest  them.  We  have  news  bureaus  In  New 
York,  on  Wall  Street,  and  in  Washington 
where  we  employ  commentators.  The  busi- 
ness news  comes  on  at  7  P.M.  Eastern  time, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Q.  Obviously  the  Big  Three  networks  means 
to  hold  onto  their  monopoly  and  have  little 
good  to  say  about  CNN,  but  what  has  been 
the  response  from  newspaper  Journalists? 
Do  they  think  you  will  put  the  printed  news 
out  of  business? 

A.  Journalists  generally  have  applauded 
what  we  are  doing,  and  were  reasonable  in 
pointing  out  any  early  rough  spots.  Our 
major  innovation  has  been  live  coverage  of 
important  public  events.  We  covered  the 
Haig  confirmation  Hearings,  for  instance, 
from  gavel  to  gavel. 

Q.  And  you  provide  extensive  poUtieal 
coverage? 

A.  Frankly.  I  think  we  had  a  verv  healthy 
Impact  Ml  the  1980  elections.  The  better  in- 
formed the  voters  are.  the  better  the  results 
in  the  elections.  We  are  in  a  great  position 
to  Inform  people  about  the  Issues,  nationally 
and  Internationally. 

Q.  Seeing  someone  like  you  take  on  the  big 
networks  has  long  been  a  dream  of  many  of 


\is.  But  the  task  seems  so  enormous.  How 
did  Ted  Turner  become  so  competitive? 

A.  I  gueas  I  was  bom  with  it.  When  I  got 
my  first  sailboat  I  was  11. 1  couldn't  sail,  but 
I  Just  kept  trying  out  on  the  Savannah  River 
in  weather  that  drove  everybody  else  in.  They 
called  me  Turnover  Tomer  because  I  was  In 
the  water  so  much. 

Q.  Are  you  still  doing  ocean  racing? 

A.  I  have  temporarily  retired  from  ocean 
racing  because  my  work  Is  requiring  my 
absolute  attention.  I  spend  a  little  time  on 
my  company's  sports  teams,  but  most  of  It 
is  devoted  to  working  in  the  television  field. 

Q.  I  saw  a  report  recently  that  said  there  Is 
demand  for  soft-core  pom  on  cable  televi- 
sion. Is  that  going  to  be  added  to  the  Super 
Station  format? 

A.  There  an  some  cable  programming 
services  that  offer  R-rated  movies,  but  I 
want  no  part  of  that.  Though,  frankly,  there 
is  so  much  suggestive,  sleazy  material  on  the 
over-ihe-alr  networks  already  that  the  sex 
doesn't  bother  me  as  much  as  the  violence. 
What  gets  to  me  is  that  they  are  using  the 
public  airways  to  destroy  morals  and  family 
virtues,  and  to  incite  violence.  As  for  most 
of  the  Hollywood  movies  being  made  today — 
well,  that's  part  of  the  reason  I  came  up  to 
Washington. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean? 

A.  Last  night  we  had  a  presentation  to 
which  we  invited  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  see  some  of  the  pro- 
grams we  have  done  reporting  on  movie  and 
television  practices.  I  have  asked  Congress 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  Into  the  three 
networks  and  the  motion  picture  Industry 
because  I  think  these  aspects  of  our  media 
are  doing  their  dead  level  best  to  destroy 
this  country. 

Current  programming  by  the  three  major 
networks  is  out-and-out  pollution.  There 
needs  to  be  a  sense  of  responsibility  at  the 
highest  network  levels. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  visual  presentation 
of  wanton  violence  and  prcrnilscuous  sex  has 
a  more  serious  effect  than  similar  presenta- 
tions In  printed  material? 

A.  Those  who  work  with  children  and 
yoiug  adults  have  found  that  what  children 
see  happening  has  a  greater  Impact  on  their 
memories  than  what  they  read.  Network  tele- 
vision Is  the  most  powerful  communications 
and  propaganda  medium  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  I  repeat,  the  programming  it 
presents  now  is  pollution.  Our  young  people 
are  watching  programs  daily  which  are  mold- 
ins;  their  values  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
what  is  taught  in  the  home  and  in  our 
schools.  They  are  being  poisoned. 

Q.  Is  this  deliberate? 

A.  That's  hard  to  answer.  It's  Just  as 
harmful  either  way.  You  know,  if  you  shoot 
somebody  accidentally,  they  are  Just  as  dead 
as  if  you  shot  them  deliberately. 

But  there  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  hidden  by  the 
network  news  departments,  that  the  televi- 
sion and  movie  Industries  are  doing  real 
harm  to  traditional  values.  I  think  this  is 
the  basic  reason  for  the  growing  crime  rate 
and  the  dissatisfaction  with  our  institutions, 
the  antl-mllltary  attitude,  and  so  forth.  The 
three  major  over-the-air  networlts  are  antl- 
religicm,  anti-business,  and  anti-family. 

Q.  What  could  Congressional  Hearings  do 
to  help? 

A.  They  would  focus  attention  on  the  pro- 
gramming practices  of  the  three  networks 
and  on  the  motion  picture  industry  and  re- 
view the  evidence  as  to  whether  real  harm  la 
being  done.  Certainly  the  print  media  would 
cover  it.  Faced  with  the  evidence,  the  Amer- 
ican neople  would  cry  out  for  massive  change 
In  network  programming  and  motion-picture 
releases.  Middle  America  would  like  to  see 
changes  in  which  the  good  guy  is  glorified, 
not  the  bad  guv:  chanoes  from  Indecencv  to 
decency,  from  immorality  to  morality.  They 
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would  like  to  see  programming  that  appeals 
to  the  best  In  human  nature  inaXMfi.  of  the 

worst.  _    ..  ,  J  _, 

Q.  Are  you  looking  for  some  sort  of  federal 
censorship  board  to  determine  what  should 
be  shown? 

A.  Just  getting  the  issue  out  on  the  table 
would  have  some  corrective  effect  because  the 
networks  would  make  changes  to  protect 
themselves.  As  for  what  actions  should  be 
taken  afterwards  against  the  monopolists,  I 
would  leave  that  to  our  elected  officials.  After 
all,  ABC,  NBC,  and  CBS  hold  their  monopoly 
because  of  government  regulation  of  the 
marketplace.  When  they  abuse  that  monopoly 
It  Is  public  business. 

Q.  You  must  have  some  ideas  on  how  the 
networks  might  be  chastised  if  the  evidence 
did  prove  wrongdoing? 

A.  First,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees  free  speech.  But 
each  of  the  networks  owns  five  television  li- 
censes in  the  largest  markets  in  the  country. 
They  were  given  those  licenses  free  of  charge 
and  government  defends  them  from  competi- 
tors. But  they  were  given  those  monopolies 
with  the  understanding  and  proviso  and 
mandate  that  they  would  use  their  facilities 
in  the  public  Interest.  I  think  It  could  be 
proved  that  they  have  not  served  the  public 
Interest  but  the  public  disinterest.  Those 
monopolies  should  be  taken  away. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  sort  of  "infor- 
mation monopoly"  that  occurs  when  the 
malor  newspapers  and  television  or  radio  sys- 
tems keep  acquiring  more  and  more  outlets 
in  communications  fields? 

A.  Well,  it  is  no  loneer  permitted  for  news- 
papers to  own  television  stations  in  the  same 
market.  But  of  course  they  can  own  them  In 
other  areas.  There  have  been  suggestions 
from  time  to  time  that  divestment  be  re- 
quired. Personally,  I  know  enough  about 
what  has  been  eoing  on  to  think  they  should 
be  reaulred  to  divest. 

Q.  In  thi«  same  treneral  area,  for  example, 
time  magazine  has  moved  into  the  motion- 
picture  Industry,  Into  cable  television.  Into 
books,  and  of  c^urs**  Into  Washington  with 
purohase  of  Uie  Washington  Star.  Do  you  feel 
that  is  tco  much  of  a  concentration  of  power 
in  the  sensitive  commtinicationa  Industry 
for  one  company? 

A.  That  is  not  a  mcnopolv  situation  be- 
cause. In  all  those  areas.  Time  has  strong 
competition.  But  certainly  the  trend  is  to- 
ward concentration.  Unfortunately  that's 
more  or  less  the  story  of  what's  been  going 
on  In  communications.  Very  few  television 
stations  in  the  top  60  market  are  owned  by 
individuals  any  more.  They  mostly  are  owned 
by  Establishment  conglomerates  like  West- 
inghouse.  General  Electric,  or  Metromedia. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  same  story  in  cable  televi- 
sion? 

A.  It's  happening  now.  We  aro  supposed 
to  encourage  competition  In  America,  but  the 
Justice  Department's  antitrust  group  allows 
these  mergers  all  the  time. 

Q.  Does  the  network  news  monopoly  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  CNTTs  news-gathering 
capability? 

A.  That  is  the  reason  we  filed  suit  against 
ABC,  CBS.  and  NBC  for  damages  and  relief 
from  their  violations  of  the  U.S.  antitnist 
laws  resulting  from  their  practice  of  "pool- 
ing" news  coveratre.  In  the  CNN  suit  we  also 
named  the  President,  his  chief  of  staff,  and 
his  deputy  press  secretary  for  violating  CNN's 
right  to  eaual  access  to  cover  the  Presidential 
news  conferences,  trips,  and  activities. 

Q.  I  believe  the  networks  implied  your 
suit  was  frivolous. 

A.  It's  not  a  bit.  All  we  want  to  do  is  cover 
the  news  completely  and  accurately.  That  is 
part  of  our  First  Amendment  rights.  No  one 
should  abridge  our  constitutional  right  to 
cover  the  news. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  President  Reagan  a 
party  to  your  suit?  Are  you  suggesting  that 


he,  a  former  media  professional,  is  hostile 
to  complete  co\erage? 

A.  Our  action  is  not  aimed  at  the  President 
himself,  but  at  a  relatively  new  White  House 
policy,  apparently  developed  by  his  staff, 
that  seeks  to  limit  access  to  news  events  to 
a  select  few.  I  think  that  fUes  In  the  face  of 
everything  for  which  America  stands. 

The  three  major  networks  should  not  be 
able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  our  coverage, 
limit  its  scope,  or  combine  their  resources 
effectively  to  prevent  CNN  from  competing 
with  them.  And  the  President's  staff  should 
not  be  able  to  deny  CNN  equal  access  to 
cover  Presidential  activities  and  White  House 
events. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  reach  some  sort  of  nego- 
tiated agreement  with  the  Big  Three  regard- 
ing the  White  House  pool  before  filing  suit? 

A.  Our  efforts  outelde  the  legal  process  to 
break  this  monopoly  have  been  fruitless.  For 
at  least  15  years  ABC,  CBS.  and  NBC  have 
been  the  principal  participants  in  the  market 
for  the  production  of  television  news  pro- 
gramming. They  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
over  this  market.  No  more. 

Q.  Some  of  us  would  like  to  see  open  com- 
petition in  television  to  let  the  market  de- 
cide, I  know  you  are  a  competitor.  Why  do 
you  work  so  hard?  Is  it  the  competition, 
money,  happiness? 

A.  When  people  look  back,  the  happiest 
times  of  their  lives  are  when  they  got  to- 
gether with  other  people  and  did  something. 
When  people  are  excited  and  motivated, 
they'll  work  the  hardest  and  have  the  most 
fun.  The  American  system  rewards  that.  You 
know  the  one  area  In  which  American  so- 
ciety has  failed  is  that  we've  conned  people 
Into  thinking  that  If  you're  rich,  you  will  be 
happy.  I've  seen  poor  people  who  were  happy 
and  wealthy  people  who  were  miserable.  The 
happiness  is  In  the  work.« 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
a  moment  ago  advised  me  that  two  roU- 
call  votes  had  been  ordered  on  tomorrow 
on  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

In  order  to  accommodate  those  two 
rollcall  votes  and  other  legislative  busi- 
ness that  must  be  transacted  tomorrow, 
I  now  propound  the  following  statement 
and  request: 

After  consulting  with  the  minority 
leader,  which  I  have  now  done,  I  will  ask 
the  Senate  to  proceed  at  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row to  lay  aside  temporarily  S.  1196  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 325,  assuming  that  resolution  has 
reached  the  Calendar  of  Legislative 
Business  as  contemplated  by  the  order 
previously  entered. 


aforesaid  voting  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
325,  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I^resident, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  request 
comports  with  the  order  that  was  entered 
I  believe  on  yesterday. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order. 

The  order  provided  that  the  majority 
leader  could  imder  those  conditions  call 
the  matter  up  before  the  Senate  on  to- 
morrow at  any  time  after  consulting  with 
the  minority  leader,  provided  that  the 
subject  matter  had  been  placed  on  the 
calendar,  and  it  appears  that  that  will  be 
done,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
having  acted  today  to  report  the  ccmtinu- 
ing  resolution. 

The  setting  of  the  votes,  it  would  seem 
to  me.  comes  at  a  time  which  should  ac- 
commodate most  Senators.  There  was 
some  brief  discussion  of  that  matter 
earlier  today  when  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  indicated  he  would  like 
to  set  the  votes  on  tomorrow  at  circa 
10:30  ajn.,  and  Mr.  Baucus  indicated  It 
would  please  him  if  the  votes  could  occur 
a  little  bit  later  than  that.  So  I  should 
think  that  the  order  which  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  now  presiding 
should  accommodate  Senators,  and  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  other  housekeeping  details. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  12:30  p.m. 
tomorrow  the  continuing  resolution,  if 
it  is  then  pending  before  the  Senate,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  S.  1196.  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  rollcall  votes  ordered  today  on 
S.  1196  be  deferred  until  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  1  pjn.  and  at  that  time  they 
occur  back  to  back  with  the  first  rollcall 
vote  being  15  minutes  in  length  and  the 
second  rollcall  vote  being  10  minutes  in 
length. 

Mr.  President,  finally.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  completing  of  the 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RBCOGNTTION  OP 
SENATOR  WALLOP  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  (Mr.  Wallop)  be 
recognized  on  special  order  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of  unanimous  consent  requests 
which  bear  a  notatiMi  in  my  flies  that 
they  had  been  submitted  to  the  minority 
leader. 

I  shall  state  them  now  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  minority  leader  and  other 
Senators. 


ARMED  FORCES  PAY  ACT  OF  1981 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1181. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore Ihe  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  blU  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1181)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  titles  10 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
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pay  and  allowances  and  benefits  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendenta,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

BHOIT  TITLC 

SBcnoir  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Armed  Forces  Pay  Act  of  1981". 

PAT  INCMASE  OP  14.3  P«B  CWfTTTJC  FOB  OTMIBMa 

op  THE  TTNiPoaMXD  snvicca 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1009  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  adjustments 
In  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  that  would  otherwise  first 
become  effective  beginning  with  any  pay  pe- 
riod In  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  become 
effective. 

(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  Oi  para- 
graph (2),  each  element  of  compensation 
specified  In  section  1009(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  Increased  for  members 
of  the  imlformed  services  by  14.3  per  centum 
effective  with  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
after  September  30,  1981. 

(2)  The  President  may  allocate  the  per- 
centage Increase  specified  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent the  President  Is  authorized  under  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1009  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  allocate  any  per- 
centage Increase  described  in  subsection  (b) 
(3)  of  section  1009  of  such  title,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  (2)  (B)  of 
such  section  shall  not  apply  to  this  subsec- 
tion or  any  action  of  the  President  under 
this  subsection. 

Komssftixtn  and  nmsTMBMr  bomttses 

Src.  3.  (a)  Section  308(e)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  es 
follows: 

"(e)  Any  unserved  period  of  an  enlistment 
(Including  any  extension  of  enl.suueui;  lor 
which  no  bonus  has  been  paid  or  for  which 
no  bonus  Is  otherwise  payable  vmder  this  sec- 
tion may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  be  considered  as 
part  of  an  Immediately  subsequent  term  of 
reenllstment  (or  as  part  of  an  Immediately 
subsequent  voluntary  extension  of  an  enlist- 
ment) for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  the  member  for  a  bonus  under 
this  section  anc^  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  such  bonus.". 

ih)  Section  308a  of  such  title  la 
amonded — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  years"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  a  total  of  at  least 
four  years";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

SPECIAL  PAT  POa  UKTTStTAlXT  RAZAIDOUS  DtTTT 
0«  DTJTT  PEKPOBltED  UNDEX  UNTJSTXALLT 
SEVSaZ  WORKING  CONDmONS 

S«c.  4.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  37.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"1 316.  Special    pay:    unusually    hazardous 
duty    or    duty    performed    under 
unusually  severe  working  condi- 
tion 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Serr-tdrv  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pav 
may  be  paid  special  pay.  in  the  amount  set 
forvn  in  suosaction  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
any  month  during  which  the  member  per- 
forms duties  that  have  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  coniemed  to  be — 

"(1)  unusually  hazardous;  or 

"(2)  performed  under  unusually  .severe 
working  conditions. 

"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $110  per  month.  In  the  case  of  an 


officer,  and  at  the  rate  of  $55  per  month.  In 
the  case  of  an  enlisted  member. 

"(c)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more 
than  one  payment  of  special  pay  under  this 
section  for  any  month. 

"(2)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section  for  any  period  of 
service  for  which  that  member  receives  spe- 
cial or  incentive  pay  under  section  301,  30la, 
301c.  or  304  of  this  tlUe. 

"(d)  In  time  of  war.  the  President  may 
suspend  the  payment  of  special  pay  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item : 
"316.  Special  pay:  unusually  hazardous  duty 
or  duty  performed  under  unusually 
severe  working  conditions.". 
Dxrrr  aEQtnaiNo  an  ENctNEotiNG  o>  scientipic 
skux  designated  as  critical 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  315 
(as  added  by  section  4)  the  following  new 
section: 

"I  316.  Special  pay:  engineering  and  scien- 
tific career  accession  bonus  and 
continuation  pay 

"(a)  In  this  section,  the  term  'engineering 
or  scientific  duty'  means  service  performed 
by  an  officer  holding  a  degree  in  engineering 
or  science  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  that  requires  a  skill  designated 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  critical  and  that  requires  an  engi- 
neering or  science  degree. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  an  officer  of  an  armed  force  who^ 

"(1)  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 

"(2)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  having  the  technical  qualifi- 
cations for  detail  to  engineering  or  scientific 
duty;  and 

"(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  serve 
on  active  duty  for  detail  to  engineering  or 
scientific  duties  for  a  period  of  at  least  four 
years; 

may  be  paid.  In  addition  to  all  other  compen- 
sation to  which  the  officer  is  entitled,  a  boniis 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15,000.  The 
bonus  may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  In 
equal  periodic  installments,  as  determined 
by  the  Fecretary  concerned. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  an  cfficer  of  an  armed  force  who — 

"(1)  is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 

"(2)  Is  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7; 

"(3)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  as  having  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions for  detail  to  engineering  or  scientific 
duty; 

"(4)  has  completed  at  least  three  but  less 
than  nineteen  years  of  engineering  or  scien- 
tific duty  as  an  officer; 

"(6)  Is  not  serving  a  period  of  obligated 
service  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(6)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  detail  to  engineer- 
ing or  scientific  duty  for  at  least  one  year, 
but  no  more  than  four  years,  of  active 
service; 

may.  upon  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 
ment by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  paid, 
In  addition  to  all  other  compensation  to 
which  the  officer  is  entitled,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years,  or  monthly  fraction  thereof,  of  obli- 
gated service  to  which  the  officer  agrees  un- 
der the  agreement.  The  total  amoimt  pay- 
able may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  cr  In  equal 
periodic  Installments,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(d)  (1)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on 
active  duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which 
he  has  been  paid  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  refund  that  percentage 


of  the  payment  that  the  unserved  part  of 
the  period  is  of  the  total  pwrlod  for  which 
the  payment  was  made.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  alter  or  modify  the  obligation 
of  a  regular  officer  to  perform  active  service 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Completion 
by  a  regular  officer  of  the  total  period  of 
obligated  service  specified  in  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section 
does  not  obligate  the  President  to  accept  a 
resignation  submitted  by  that  officer. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, an  obligation  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  Imposed  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  is  for  all  purposes  a  debt 
owed  to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  refund  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  determines  that  recovery 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
or  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"(4)  A  discharge  In  bankruptcy  under  title 
II  that  Is  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  an  agreement  under  this 
section  does  not  discharge  the  member  sign- 
ing such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising  under 
such  agreement  or  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  This  parsGraph  applies  to 
any  case  commenced  under  title  11  after 
September  30,  1981.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"316.  Special  pay:  engineering  and  scientific 

career  accession  bonus  and  contlnu- 

atlon  pay.". 

RATE  FOR  MEALS  PORTION  OF  PER  DIEM  FOR  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  AWAT  FROM  DESIGNATED  POST 
OF  DUTY 

Sec.  6.  Section  404(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
prescribing  such  conditions  and  allowances, 
the  Secretaries  concerned  shall  provide  that 
a  member  who  Is  performing  travel  under 
o-rt^rs  away  from  Ms  designated  post  of  duty 
(other  than  a  member  on  field  duty  or  sea 
duty,  as  defined  in  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  402(e)  of  this  title,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  a  unit  operating  in  an  overseas  area 
in  a  case  in  which  the  Secretary  concerned 
has  determined  that  unit  messing  is  essen- 
tial to  the  accomplishment  of  that  unit's 
training  and  readiness)  shall,  whenever  a  per 
diem  Is  authorized  under  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  be  paid  for  the 
meals  portion  of  that  per  diem  In  a  cash 
amount  at  a  rate  that  Is  not  less  than  the 
rate  established  under  section  1011(a)  of  this 
title  for  meals  sold  to  members.". 

TEMPORART   LODGING   EXPENSES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  7  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  404  the  following  new  section: 
"S  404a.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances :  temporary  lodging  expenses 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  ordered  to  make  a 
change  of  permanent  station  to  another  sta- 
tion in  the  United  States  may  be  paid  or  re- 
imbursed for  subsistence  ex-enses  actually 
Incurred  by  the  member  and  the  member's 
dependents  during  a  period  not  exceeding 
four  days  while  occupyliu;  temporary  quar- 
ters Incident  to  that  change  of  permanent 
station. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe 
average  dally  subsistence  rates  for  purposes 
of  this  section  for  the  member  and  for  each 
dependent.  Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  rates  prescribed  by  or 
under  section  404(d)  of  this  title  for  the  area 
where  the  temporary  quarters  are  located.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
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of  such  chapter   is   amended   by  lM«tlng 

after  the  Item  relating  to  section  404  the 

following  new  Item: 

•■404a.  Travel  and  transporUtlon  allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  ex- 
penses.". .  . 
(b)  SecUon  411(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 

by  Inserting  "404a."  after  "(d)-(f).". 

ADVANCE    PAYMENT    OF    CERTAIN    TRAVEL    AND 
TRANSPORTATION   ALLOWANCES 

8k:  8.  (a)  Section  406(a)  of  tlUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  in  that  section  the 
following  new  sentence  :_^  "Such  allowances 
may  be  paid  in  advance.". 

(b)  Section  406(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Travel  and  transportation 
allowances  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  paid  In  advance.". 

(c)  Section  407(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "An  allowance  payable  under 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  advance". 

TRAVEL      AND     TRANSPORTATION      FOR      MEMBERS 
SERVING  CONSECUTIVE  ASSIGNMENTS  OVERSEAS 

Sec.  9.  Section  4Ub(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by   inserting    "(1)"   »!*«   "(*)   : 

(2)  by  Inserting  "who  is  ordered  to  a 
consecutive  tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty 
station   or"   after   "District  of   Columbia  ; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  If,  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  this  subsection  Is 
denied  leave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty 
overseas,  the  member  shaU  be  authorized 
to  use  such  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowances from  his  current  duty  sUtlon  at 
the  first  time  the  member  Is  granted  leave.  . 

TRAVEL     FROM     ISOLATED     DUTY     STATIONS     AND 
TRAVEL  INCIDENT  TO  EMERGENCY  LEAVE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
secUon  411b  the  following  new  sections: 
"J  411c.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances :  travel  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  leave  from  certain  sta- 
tions In  foreign  countries 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service,  while  serving  at  a  duty 
station  abroad  in  an  area  specifically  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  concerned  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  may  be  paid  trans- 
portation— 

"(1)  to  another  location  abroad  having  dif- 
ferent social,  climatic,  or  environmental  con- 
ditions than  those  at  the  duty  station  at 
which  the  member  is  serving;  or 

"(2)  to  a  location  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  transportation  authorized  by  this 
section  Is  limited  to  payment  for  transpor- 
tation of  the  member,  and  of  each  depend- 
ent of  the  member  authorized  to  reside  at 


the  member's  duty  station,  for  one  roundtrlp 
during  any  continuous  two-year  tour  and 
two  roundtrlps  during  any  continuous  three- 
year  tour. 

"1 41  id.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances :  transportation  for  members 
stationed  abroad  and  dependents 
incident  to  emergency  leave 

"  (a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  roundtrlp 
transportation  for  a  member  statlonesd  over- 
seas and  for  dependents  of  the  member  au- 
thorized to  reside  at  the  member's  duty  sta- 
tion may  be  provided  from  the  member's 
duty  station  to  the  United  SUtes  or  its  pos- 
sesions Incident  to  emergency  leave  granted 
for  reasons  of  personal  emergency  (or,  in  the 
case  of  transportation  provided  only  for  a 
dependent,  under  clrcvunstances  involving  a 
personal  emergency  similar  to  the  circum- 
stances for  which  emergency  leave  could  be 
granted  a  member) . 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  section 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency Involved  Government  transportation 
Is  not  reasonably  available.  TransportaUon 
authorized  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  the  cost  of  Govemment-procxired 
commercial  roundtrlp  air  travel  from  the  in- 
ternational airport  nearest  the  location  of 
the  member  and  dependents  at  the  time  no- 
tification of  the  emergency  Is  received  or  the 
International  airport  nearest  the  duty  staUon 
of  the  member  and  dependents  in  the  over- 
seas area —  ^      ,^^, 

"(1)  to  the  international  airport  within 
the  continental  United  States  closest  to  the 
overseas  airport  from  which  the  member  or 
dependents  depart;  or 

"(2)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, to  an  airport  within  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  convenient  to  the 
imlformed  service  Involved. 
"1411.  Travel  and  trans-iortatlon  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  certain 
emergency  situations 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned,  a  meml>er  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  is  performing  temporary  duty 
away  from  his  permanent  duty  station  may 
be  paid  the  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances provided  by  section  404  of  this  title  for 
travel  performed  from  his  place  of  temporary 
duty  to  his  permanent  duty  station  or  to  any 
other  location,  and  return  (If  applicable),  if 
such  travel  has  been  approved  because  of 
the  serious  Illness  or  injury  or  the  death  of 
a  dependent  of  the  member.  Travel  and 
transportation  to  a  location  other  than  the 
permanent  duty  station  of  the  member  may 
not  be  paid  under  this  section  in  excess  of 
the  amount  for  such  travel  and  tran^or- 
tatlon  to  the  member's  permanent  duty 
station,  and  return  (if  applicable).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  411b  the 
following  new  items: 


"41  Ic.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
travel  performed  in  connection 
wun  leave  irom  certain  stations  in 
foreign  countries. 

"41  Id.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
transportation  for  members  sta- 
tioned abroad  and  dependents  in- 
cident to  emergency  leave. 

"41  le.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances: 
travel  performed  In  certain  emer- 
gency situations.". 

tnnFORM  ALLOWANCES  AND  ADVANCED  PAT  FOt 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARBCED  FORCES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS     SCHOLARSHIP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  416 
of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  or";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  upon  reporting  for  the  first  period 
of  active  duty  required  by  section  2121(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program.". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Under  regidations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  In  advance  to  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  Program  upon  reporting 
for  a  period  of  active  duty  required  by  sec- 
tion 2121(c)  of  title  10.". 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  AIR  WEAPONS  CONTROLLERS  ON 
AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSmt 
(AWACS)  AIRCRArr 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  301 
of  tlUe  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 

clause  (9);  ^    ^  ^^    . 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (10)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  themrf 

";  or";  and  _,  .^^    «  . 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(11)  involving  frequent  and  regu?ar  par- 
ticipation in  aerial  flight  by  an  officer  (other 
than  a  warrant  officer)  who  is  serving  a«  an 
air  weapons  controller  crew  member,  as  'J- 
fined  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  aboard  an 
airborne  warning  and  control  system  aircraft, 
as  designated  by  such  Secretary,  and  who 
Is  not  entitled  to  incentive  pay  under  eee- 
tion  201a  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  U 
amended —  

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "For  the  per- 
formance"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  the  performance  of  hazardous 
duty  described  in  clause  (11)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  an  officer  Is  entitled  to 
monthly  incentive  pay  as  foUows: 


"Yeirt  of  utvke  m  «n  officer  is  computed  undet  sectiow  205 


"Pay  ptd* 


2  Of  less       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6       Over 


8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  U      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20     Over  22      Over  24  Over  Zi 


Over  2S 


0-7  ind  above J200 

0-« 225 

0-5 200 

0-« 175 

0-S 125 

0-2 125 

O-l 125 


{200 
250 
250 
225 
156 
156 
156 


{200 
300 
300 

275 
188 
188 
188 


}200 
350 
350 
335 
206 
206 
206 


}200 
400 
400 
400 
400 
250 
250 


{200 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 
250 


{200 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 
250 


{200 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 
250 


{200 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 
250 


{200 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 
250 


{200 
370 
370 
370 
350 
300 
250 


{200 
340 
340 
340 
300 
300 
250 


{200 
310 
310 
310 
300 
300 
250 


{200 
280 
280 
280 
275 
275 
2)0 


{110 
250 
250 
250 
250 
220 
200.' 


mcsBASE  nc  nxtmber  of  senior  reserve  offi- 
cers' TRAINING  CORPS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec  13.  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  financial  assistance 
for  specially  selected  members,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "6,000"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "8.000";  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "6,500  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "9,600". 

EFFEC'l'tVE  DATES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  8Ul»sec- 
tlon  (b) ,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  7 
shall  take  effect  on  April  1. 1083. 


Amend  the  Utle  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  oav  and  allowances  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres'.dent.  I  moye 
that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  ana 
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that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Laxalt)  appointed 
Mr.  TowKR,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
QuATLK.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Biennis,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  and  Mr. 
NxTNN  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   

ORDER  HOLDING  HH.  3136.  THE 
OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  AMENDMENT  ACT 
OF  1981,  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  mes- 
sage, HJl.  3136,  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  Amendment  Act  of 
1981,  be  held  at  the  desk  pending  fur- 
ther disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CULTURAL  LAUREATE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
118,  a  resolution  commending  the  cul- 
tural laureate  program,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  118)  commending  the 
culttiral  laureate  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution?  Ihere  being  no  objection, 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  res- 
olution. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  118)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Bss.  118 

Whereas  the  Senate  should  seek  means  to 
advance  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  people 
of  the  Uiuted  SUtes;  and 

Whereas,  in  our  history  of  taming  a  con- 
tinent and  biilldlng  a  great  industrial  so- 
ciety, our  citizens  have  shown  a  continuing 
dedication  to  both  the  quaUty  of  life  and  ex- 
cellence In  achievement;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  public  recognition  of 
achievement,  our  society  reaffirms  the  great- 
ness of  our  people  and  encourages  continued 
striving  toward  that  excellence  in  every  walk 
of  Ufe  which  has  made  our  country  the  moat 
powerful  nation  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exists  a  cultural 
laureate  program  which  enables  the  peoole 
of  each  SUte  and  territory  to  honor  fellow 
citizens  for  their  outstanding  achievements 
and  provides  for  national  recognition  by 
the  public  of  the  exceptional  accomplish- 
ments of  the  peoole;  and 

Whereas  the  cultural  laureate  program  be- 
longs to  the  peoole  and  operates  without  any 
requirements  for  either  SUte  or  Federal 
funding:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
cultural  laureate  prowam  as  being  in  the 

^i?»*![ffl°'  •'^  ^'^*'  P«^°'«  ^1  encour- 
ages establishment  of  the  laureate  in  each  of 


the  various  States  and  territories  and  In  the 
Nation  so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  fully  and  appropriately  express 
their  commitments  to  excellence. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  cultural  laureate  becomes 
truly  national  in  scope,  the  Senate  recom- 
mends public  recognition  of  those  citizens 
nominated  by  the  people  and  selected  for 
honor  by  groups  of  their  peers  to  the  end 
that  aU  the  people  of  the  world  shall  know 
that  the  greatness  of  America  is  firmly  based 
upon  the  achievements  of  individual  Amer- 
icans. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE   SQUARE 
DANCE  AS  NATIONAL  POLK  DANCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 59,  designating  the  square  dance 
as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
siderati(Hi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  69)  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States. 

The  FRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  sec- 
ond time  at  length,  and  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Rec- 
ord show  the  following  cosponsors: 
CospoNsoRs  or  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69 

Senators  Baker,  Heflln,  Baucus.  Ford, 
Ooldwater,  Abdnor.  Boren,  Burdlck.  Oam, 
Huddleston,  Inouye,  Levin,  Schmitt.  Bum- 
pers. Dixon,  Mo3mlhan,  Nunn.  Proxmire, 
Rlegle.  Sasser,  DeConclnl,  Denton.  Thur- 
mond. Lugar,  Cranston,  Dole,  Exon,  and 
Domenici. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

This  a  tremendous  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  mom°ntous  piece, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
square  dance  is  also  the  State  dance  of 
my  native  State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduced  this  resolution  some 
time  ago  and  made  an  appropriate  com- 
ment at  that  tim°.  I  wish  to  thank  all 
cosponsors  for  the  support  that  they 
have  given  to  the  manager. 

I   wish   to   tha^^k    thP   m»»ni»>-r«   n*  ♦>»<» 

Judiciary  Committee  for  their  cocqiera- 
tion  and  consideration. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  moving  to  discharge 
the  committee  at  this  time  and  to  oro- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

There  are  a  goodly  number  of  square 
dancers  in  town  at  this  time  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  this  Is  a  ver;'  aoDropriate  moment 
to  consider  the  resolution  and  to  act  on 
It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
minority  leader  for  his  initiative  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  most  especially  for  ax- 
ranging  to  have  the  matter  discharged 
and  brought  before  the  Senate  at  this 


time.  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  him  as 
cosponsoring  this  resolution  and  urging 
its  adoption  by  the  Soiate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  again. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  59) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  69), 
with  its  preamble,  was  passed  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxa.  69 

Whereas  square  dancing  has  been  a  popu- 
lar tradition  in  America  since  early  colonial 
days; 

Whereas  square  dancing  has  attained  a 
revered  status  aa  part  of  the  folklore  of  this 
country; 

Whereas  square  dancing  is  a  joyful  expres- 
sion of  the  vibrant  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  American  people  value  the 
display  of  etiquette  among  men  and  women 
which  Is  a  ma 'or  element  of  square  dancing; 

Whereas  square  dancing  is  a  traditional 
form  of  family  recreation  which  symbolizes 
a  basic  strength  of  this  country,  namely,  the 
\mity  of  the  family; 

Whereas  square  dancing  epitomizes 
democracy  because  Its  dissolves  arbitrary 
social  distinctions;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  the  square  dance 
be  added  to  the  array  of  symbols  of  our 
national  character  and  pride:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  square 
dance  Is  designated  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ENROLLING 
CLERK  TO  MAKE  CHANGES  IN 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  enrolling 
clerk  be  authorized  to  make  changes  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  4  reflected  on 
the  attached  copy  of  the  bill,  and  I  send 
the  corrected  copy  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxalt).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE 
A  REPORT  ON  S.  266  NOT  LATER 
THAN  SEPTEMBER  29,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  granted  an  ex- 
tension of  time  and  permitted  to  file  a 
report  on  S.  266  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 29. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


May  I  ask  the  C^iair  is  that  correct,  is 
that  the  order  to  that  effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  convme  at  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Et-Mcs 
Committee,  will  be  recognized  under  a 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

I  anticipate  t(»norrow  there  will  be  a 
request  for  time  for  the  transacti(»  of 
routine  morning  business  which  will  be 
provided  after  the  discharge  of  those 
times. 

The  Senate  at  10  o'clock  will  be  asked 
to  begin  c<»sideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  assuming  that  that  measure 
has  reached  the  calendar  at  that  time, 
which  we  anticipate.  That  will  be  dcme 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered 
authorizing  the  majority  leader,  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  in  that  manner. 

At  12:30  pjn.  tomorrow,  assuming  the 
Senate  Is  then  considering  the  continuing 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

NKVT  SEVERAL  DAYS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Seii<kke  wui  convene  at  9:30  tomorrow. 


resolution,  which  I  expect,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate  will 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  continuing 
resolution  and  resume  c<xisideration  of 
the  foreign  assistance  bill,  S.  1196. 

At  1  p.m.  tomorrow  two  rollcall  votes 
will  occur,  the  first  to  be  15  minutes  in 
length  to  be  followed  immediately  back 
to  back  or  by  a  second  of  10  minutes  aa 
the  two  measures  on  wlilch  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  today. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  those 
two  votes  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration under  the  order  just  entered 
of  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will  be 
in  late  tomorrow.  I  hope  we  can  finish 
consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  Thursday.  If  we  do  not  I  expect 
we  would  resume  consideration  of  that 
measure  on  Friday. 

I  hope  we  make  good  progress  on  the 
continuing  resolution  and  that  il  will 
not  be  necessary  to  remain  late  on  Fri- 
day or  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
Saturday  session.  I  do  not  anticipate  such 
a  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  we  can 
begin  consideration  of  the  debt  limit 
extension  bill — I  am  speaking  of  the  so- 


called  larger  of  the  two  bills — on  Mon- 
day. I  will  have  further  statements  to 
make  in  respect  to  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate  as  the  other  factors  appear. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  business  to  transact  before  the 
Senate.  I  will  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  if  there  is  any  other 
matter  he  wishes  to  take  up  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  M  very 
thoughtful  in  asking  the  question.  I  have 
no  other  business. 

Idi.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  30  A  J^.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.   Mr.  President,   I  now 

move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:30  ajn. 
on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  at  6:36  pjn..  recessed  until 
Thursday,  September  24.  1981,  at  9:  SO 
ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  James  E.  Gun- 
ther.  Transfiguration  Lutheran 
Church,  New  York,  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Good  Lord,  somehow,  somewhere, 
something's  gone  wrong— in  our  fami- 
lies; in  our  Nation;  and  in  our  personal 
lives  as  representatives  of  all  the 
people.  We  pray  for  divine  wisdom, 
support,  and  guidance  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  as  they  seek  to  deal 
with  the  growing  unrest  and  lack  of 
trust  by  the  working  classes,  the  disen- 
franchised, and  the  rich;  the  global 
concern  and  effects  of  extremely  high 
interest  rates  on  us  all;  the  attempt  to 
balance  a  national  budget  or  stabilize 
a  nation's  economy  on  the  backs  of 
the  neglected  and  the  rejected,  be- 
cause we  want  to  be  true  to  our  Cre- 
ator and  the  great  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  has  been  built. 
Grant  good  Lord  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  this 
great  Nation,  a  tough  mind  and  a 
tender  heart  that  cares  and  is  commit- 
ted to  liberty  and  justice  for  all— re- 
gardless of  the  cost.  Because  You  have 
revealed  Your  will  in  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Mohammed,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  618.  An  act  to  convey  certain  inter- 
ests In  public  lands  to  the  City  of  Angels. 
Calif.;  and 

H.R.  2218.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  2903.  An  act  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 


lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  764.  An  act  to  provide  for  protection  of 
the  Joiin  Sack  Cabin.  Targhee  National 
Forest  In  the  State  of  Idaho;  and 

S.  1475.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Presiding  Officer,  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  96-114,  appointed  the  Honorable 
John  Y.  Brown,  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Board,  vice  the  Honora- 
ble John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  resigned. 


REV.  JAMES  E.  GUNTHER 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  affording  me  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  to  this  House  Pastor  Gun- 
ther.  During  the  hard  economic  times 
that  we  are  witnessing  now,  expect  to 
continue  in  the  future  of  this  Nation, 
my  community  is  blessed  to  have  a 
spiritual  leader  whose  church  is  one  of 
those  within  my  congressional  district. 

The  beautiful  thing  about  Pastor 
Gunther's  stewardship  is  that  he  rec- 
ognizes that  not  only  do  conmiunities 
need  spiritual  leadership,  but  they 
need  shelter,  they  need  food,  they 
need  nutrition,  and  in  all  of  these 
areas  Pastor  Gunther  has  given  of  his 
time,  himself,  and  his  church.  He  has 
constantly  supported  policies  that 
would  make  life  a  lot  better  for  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  proud  that  he  serves  so  well  in 
my  community,  not  only  spiritually 
but  in  developing  housing,  in  the 
Harlem  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion, and  with  so  many  worthwhile 
community  organizations. 

I  thank  him  for  his  prayers,  his 
thoughts,  and  the  advice  he  shares 
with  us  today. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OP  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  give  a  brief  report  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  House  to  the  goal  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

As  of  today,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  reported  a  total  of  11 
appropriations  bills.  The  House  has 
passed  nine  of  them.  One  of  these  has 


passed  in  the  final  form  of  a  confer- 
ence committee  report.  One  additional 
bill  has  been  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee but  not  reported  by  the  full 
committee. 

This  accounts  for  the  entire  budget, 
save  and  except  only  for  the  military 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

When  we  count  all  of  these  bills  that 
have  heen  reported  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  even  the  one  reported  by 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  eight  of  them  al- 
ready passed  by  the  House,  we  come  to 
the  bottom  line  that  in  both  mandato- 
ry and  discretionary  expenditures 
they  are  $3  billion.  $552  million  below 
the  amounts  requested  in  spending  au- 
thority by  the  President  in  his  March 
request  to  Congress. 

The  total  of  Presidential  budget  au- 
thority requests  for  these  12  catego- 
ries of  spending  is  $241.9  billion. 
House  action  on  the  same  12,  which 
include  the  Labor-HHS  bill  stiU  pend- 
ing before  the  full  committee,  comes 
to  a  total  of  $238.4  billion. 

So,  independent  of  what  happens  in 
connection  with  the  President's  ex- 
pected request  of  tomorrow  night  for 
further  reductions  below  his  original 
defense  figures,  already  the  House  in 
every  other  expenditure,  totaling 
them  together,  is  $3V^  billion  below 
the  aggregate  request  for  spending  au- 
thority that  the  President  sent  to  us 
in  March. 


CONVERSATION  WITH  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  talk  to  the  President  today,  I 
would  like  to  say  the  following. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  times  when 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to 
change  one's  mind.  You  can  demon- 
strate this  courage  on  your  television 
address  to  the  Nation  tomorrow  night. 
There  are  two  issues  that  you  have 
been  advised  by  your  staff  to  support 
and  fight  for.  One  is  to  reduce  benefits 
for  those  presently  on  social  security, 
and  the  other  is  to  insist  on  the  sale  of 
the  AW  ACS  to  the  Saudi  Arabians. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  efforts 
will  go  down  to  defeat  in  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  joy  in  defeating  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  issues 
like  these,  particularly  when  there  are 
other  ways  of  solving  the  problems. 
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The  American  people  will  support 
their  Government  as  long  as  they  feel 
there  Is  hope  and  they  are  being  treat- 
ed fairly. 

Do  not  dodge  the  real  solution  to 
contain  the  budget,  Mr.  President. 
That  solution  is  deferring  the  slanted 
and  unreal  tax  cuts  that  you  have 
asked  for.  Give  us  all  hope,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  change  your  mind. 


FAMILY  FARMERS  WANT  FREE 
MARKET  AND  DECENT  PRICES 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  family  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  and  across  America  are  look- 
ing to  Congress  for  a  farm  bill  this 
year.  They  really  want  a  free  market 
and  a  decent  price  for  their  product. 
But  imfortunately  the  market  Is  not 
free  and  their  product  prices  are  pain- 
fully low. 

The  Senate  passed  a  farm  bill  last 
week,  but  it  is  not  a  good  farm  bill  and 
it  will  not  provide  the  price  supports 
that  are  necessary  for  family  farms.  I 
just  cannot  vote  for  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  word  here  Is  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  keep  support  prices 
low  and  rely  instead  on  the  free 
market.  Well,  that  is  nonsense.  There 
is  not  a  free  market  in  agriculture. 

Our  allies  Impose  tariffs  on  our 
wheat  and  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Haig,  threatens  our  export  markets, 
for  foreign  policy  purposes.  That  is 
not  market  freedom. 

Also,  there  are  others  who  are  med- 
dling in  farm  policy  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  David  Stock- 
man would  not  know  a  razorback  hog 
from  a  pickup  truck.  But  from  his 
budget  perch,  I  think  Mr.  Stockman  is 
playing  a  much  larger  role  in  shaping 
the  farm  bill  than  is  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  President 
ought  to  get  Mr.  Haig  and  Mr.  Stock- 
man out  of  agriculture  policy  and 
begin  relying  on  his  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. And,  I  hope  this  Congress 
begins  to  draft  a  farm  bill  that  makes 
some  sense.  Farmers  are  not  looking 
for  handouts.  They  just  want  a 
chance,  and  we  should  be  passing  a 
farm  bill  that  gives  them  that  chance. 


revenue-sharing  program— a  10-year 
program  in  Federal-local  cooperation 
that  has  more  than  proven  its  worth. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  revenue  sharing  was  designed 
to  correct  the  traditional  imbalance 
between  the  taxing  authorities  of  the 
Federal  and  local  governments.  By  re- 
turning Federal  revenues  to  the  local- 
ities, the  program  did  help  to  correct 
that  imbalance— and  it  gave  hard- 
pressed  towns  and  cities  in  Connecti- 
cut and  across  the  country  a  critical 
source  of  aid. 

In  my  own  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  rev- 
enue sharing  has  made  a  $9.6  million 
annual  difference  in  local  property 
taxes.  It  has  freed  local  taxpayers 
from  an  additional  1-  or  2-mlll  yearly 
burden. 

If  we  take  away  this  program,  sure 
as  we  are  standing  here,  the  burden 
will  simply  t)e  shifted  to  the  local 
property  taxpayer  and  the  taxpayers 
in  the  Waterburys,  Meridens,  Dan- 
burys,  Tnmibulls,  and  Seymours  of 
our  country  will  t>e  squeezed  just  as 
hard  in  a  different  pocket. 

The  money  all  comes  out  of  the 
same  pockets,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pock- 
ets of  taxpayers  in  our  towns  and 
cities.  If  this  Government  is  truly  con- 
cerned about  efficiency,  about  keeping 
programs  that  work,  it  should  work  to 
keep  revenue  sharing. 


IT  ALL  COMES  OUT  OF  THE 
SAME  POCKETS 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  to  read  In  the  papers  the 
other  day  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion Is  considering  a  phaseout  of  the 


Mr.  Stmar.  But  did  you  admit,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  that  we  are  sweeping 
three  montlis  Inflation  under  the  rug  and 
that  the  cost-of-living  recipients  will  lose  it 
once  and  for  all  and  never  retain  It,  right? 

Mr.  Myers.  That  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  proposal,  yes. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUT  IS 
WRONG 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  a  minute  to  comment  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  to  cut  next 
year's  social  security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt 
belief  that  this  cut  is  wrong.  President 
Reagan  has  decided  to  delay  his  much- 
heralded  speech  announcing  his  new 
round  of  budget  cuts  until  tomorrow— 
instead  of  tonight— while  he  and  Dave 
Stockman  decide  what  to  do.  We  know 
they  are  considering  cutting  next 
year's  social  security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment, and  I  want  to  encourage  Mr. 
Reagan  to  reject  that  ill-conceived 
idea.  Thirty-six  million  senior  citizens 
and  handicapped  persons  have  that 
COLA  as  their  sole  protection  against 
inflation;  theij-  1980  benefit  averaged 
$341  per  month;  and  this  is  a  benefit 
they  have  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  COLA  change  is 
no  delay  as  it  has  been  advertised;  it  is 
as  mean-hearted  a  cut  as  we  have  seen. 
This  past  Monday,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  cut  with  Mr. 
Robert  Myers,  Social  Security  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  P»rograms,  at  a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  sub- 
committee hearing.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  official  record: 


DEFENSE  CUT  WAY  TOO  SMALL 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  ihe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Sp-aker,  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  worthwhile 
programs  being  cut  baci-  in  the  fiscal 
1982  budget  because  of  the  decision  of 
the  administration  to  cut  back  in 
spending.  Tomorrow  night  President 
Reagan  will  address  the  Nation  with 
further  proposals  for  cutting  back 
Federal  spending.  We  are  told  that  in 
his  remarks  he  will  recommend  a  cut 
back  in  defense  spending  of  2  percent. 
That  is  a  figure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
believe  is  way  too  small,  both  to  satis- 
fy the  requirements  of  our  national 
needs  other  than  defense  and  in  the 
defense  system  itself,  which  cannot  ef- 
ficiently absorb  a  $50  billion  Increase 
in  spending  in  a  12-month  period.  A  2- 
percent  decrease  of  the  projected 
Reagan  budget  would  still  mean  the 
single  largest  annual  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  in  our  country's  histo- 
ry. I  believe  we  could  cut  from  $7  to 
$10  billion  of  that  budget  without 
harming  vital  programs.  If  we  cut  that 
budget  by  one-half  of  1  percent  and 
transferred  those  savings  somewhere 
else.  For  instance,  transferring  that 
money  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
establish  an  economic  conversion  and 
plant  or  base  closing  fund,  which 
would  distribute  moneys  to  official 
State  and  local  economic  development 
and  planning  agencies,  we  would 
create  a  major  impact  on  civilian-ori- 
ented productive  activity. 

A  program  such  as  this  would  pro- 
vide a  cushion  for  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  employed  by  companies 
whose  contracts  with  any  Federal 
agency  are  canceled,  terminated,  cut 
back,  or  transferred  to  other  areas  or 
where  bases  are  closed.  The  loss  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  in  the  defense 
budget  would  not  effect  greatly  the 
Pentagon's  abilities  to  buy  paper  clips 
but  that  vast  amoimt  of  money  is  a  lit- 
eral lifeline  for  thousands  of  American 
workers.  A  similar  case  could  be  made 
In  terms  of  education,  or  in  benefits  to 
elderly,  disabled,  or  handicapped.  The 
same  could  be  said  In  hundreds  of 
other  programs,  which  have  been  cut 
back  so  that  we  may  feed  the  ever- 
growing appetite  of  our  military.  The 
time  has  come  to  make  sure  that  we 
consider  all  of  our  Nation's  priorities, 
not  just  those  which  relate  to  military 
spending. 
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UNITED  STATES  MUST  HAVE 
STRONG  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
special  order  I  have  requested  in  the 
House  on  Thursday,  October  1,  on  the 
subject  of  our  Nation's  civil  defense. 
In  the  past  3  years  this  body  has  gone 
far  to  establish  a  firm  foundation  for 
civil  defense  as  part  of  our  overall  de- 
fense strategy,  but  we  are  no  where 
near  complete.  The  U.S.  Congress  has 
recognized  that  our  potential  enemies 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  mutu- 
ally assured  destruction,  so  they  are 
taking  action  to  insure  their 
survivability.  We  have  not  answered 
their  resolve  with  our  own  commit- 
ment. Congress  has  said  the  United 
States  must  have  a  strong  civil  de- 
fense, but  we  have  not  completed  our 
work.  This  body  is  still  providing 
Americans  only  token  civil  defense 
funds.  I  am  sure  that  the  Members  are 
concerned,  as  I  am,  that  in  the  face  of 
climbing  budget  deficits  and  promised 
defense  spending  reductions,  this  Na- 
tion's civil  defense  could  be  swept  back 
into  the  closet. 

I  welcome  active  participation  on 
Thursday,  October  1,  and  in  the 
future  to  keep  civil  defense  a  vital  and 
necessary  part  of  our  defense  spend- 
ing. 


LET'S  TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT 
REAGANOMICS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
sector  of  our  economy  has  been  hit 
harder  by  higher  interest  rates  than 
the  timber  and  housing  industries. 
Both  are  teetering  on  the  edge  of  fi- 
nancial calamity  as  we  edge  closer  into 
the  first  Reagan  recession. 

I  received  a  letter  today  from  an  in- 
surance agency  in  Arkansas  pleading 
with  me  to  ask  Congress  to  take  an- 
other look  at  Reagsmomics.  The  writer 
said  that  while  he  was  once  misled  by 
the  supply-side  idiots  which  have  sur- 
rounded the  President,  he  can  no 
longer  agree  with  the  premise  of  this 
administration  "that  capitalism  with- 
out failure  is  like  Christianity  without 
hell." 


D  1015 

REAGAN  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
FAVORS  THE  RICH 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting thing  is  starting  to  happen 


across  the  country.  The  general 
public,  and  even  some  Republicans, 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  program 
favors  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor 
and  the  middle  class— something  many 
of  us  in  the  Democratic  Party  have 
been  saying  for  months. 

The  latest  evidence  of  this  awaken- 
ing is  the  Washington  Post-ABC  poll 
which  appears  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Post.  Those  polls  were  asked  a  very 
straightforward  question: 

Overall,  would  you  say  Reagan  cares  more 
about  serving  poor  and  lower  income  people, 
middle  income  people,  upper  income  people 
...  or  would  you  say  he  cares  equally  about 
serving  all  people? 

The  answer  is  devastating.  Fifty-two 
percent  of  those  polled  said  President 
Reagan  favors  upper  income  people, 
and  only  8  percent  said  he  favors  the 
middle  class.  Just  35  percent  said  he 
favors  all  people  equally.  Clearly  the 
public  now  understands  the  effect  of 
the  massive  tax  cut  that  Congress 
passed  this  simuner,  which  was  skewed 
in  favor  of  the  wealthy.  Even  some  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  are  getting  nerv- 
ous about  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  taxes  and  budget  cuts. 

Congressman  Jim  Leach,  who  chairs 
the  Republican  RIPON  Society,  re- 
leased his  Moderate  Manifesto  this 
week  challenging  many  of  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program.  Representative  Leach 
said  the  tax  bill  Is  overly  generous  to 
the  rich,  and  questions  the  thrust  of 
the  administration's  domestic  budget 
cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  is  clearly  being  viewed 
more  critically  now  than  it  was  in  the 
past,  and  that  reappraisal  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  partisan  politics  if  Mr. 
Reagan's  own  party  and  the  general 
public  are  questioning  his  commit- 
ments to  all  groups  in  our  society. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 

DEFICITS  AND  TIGHT  MONEY 
POLICY  ARE  DRIVING  AMERI- 
CAN SMALL  BUSINESS  INTO 
BANKRUPTCY 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's big  budget  deficits  and 
tight  money  policies  are  driving  up  in- 
terest rates  and  driving  American 
small  business  into  bankruptcy. 

Shocking  figures  released  earlier 
this  month  by  Diui  and  Bradstreet 
demonstrate  just  how  hard  smaU  busi- 
ness has  been  hit  by  economic  policies 
being  pursued  by  this  administration. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1981 
11.076  American  small  businesses  closed 
their  doors  for  the  last  time,  a  staggering 
317  businesses  per  week.  The  figure  Is  half 
again  last  year's  disastrous  level. 


Not  only  are  more  businesses  going  under, 
they're  going  down  carrying  bigger  debts. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1981,  liabilities 
carried  by  businesses  which  failed  exceeded 
$1.6  billion,  a  33-year  high. 

In  the  face  of  these  disastrous  eco- 
nomic statistics,  we  in  Congress  have 
no  option  but  to  get  un  with  the  job  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  and— in 
so  doing— bringing  down  high  interest 
rates.  Repealing  the  tax  relief  package 
for  "Big  Oil"— an  integral  part  of  the 
administration's  tax  program— is  a 
good  place  to  start. 


THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON 

MARKET    ENGAGES    IN    PRICE 
DUMPING  OF  SUGAR 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
blatant  example  of  price  dumping  oc- 
curring in  world  trade  today  Involves 
one  of  the  basic  staples  in  the  Ameri- 
can diet— sugar.  This  year  alone,  the 
European  Common  Market  will  dump 
a  total  of  4.3  million  metric  tons  of 
sugar  onto  the  world  market. 

The  Common  Market  does  not  oper- 
ate uinder  free  market  conditions.  If 
the  Common  Market  did  not  heavily 
subsidize  sugar,  the  sugar  industry 
could  not  compete  on  the  open 
market.  Only  through  an  elaborate 
system  of  production  subsidies  can  the 
Common  Market  stimulate  production 
to  satisfy  its  own  needs  and  have  an 
excess  production  of  4.3  million  tons 
for  the  export  market.  These  subsidies 
guarantee  growers  27  cents  per  pound 
in  their  domestic  market;  that  is  ap- 
proximately 16  V^  cents  above  the  cur- 
rent world  price.  The  Common  Market 
has  changed  from  a  net  importer  of 
sugar  in  1975  to  the  largest  free 
market  exporter  of  sugar  in  the  world. 
This  change  was  the  direct  result  of 
Common  Market  policies  of  heavy 
price  subsidies  for  their  growers— price 
subsidies  which  allow  the  Common 
Market  to  dump  excess  sugar  on  the 
world  market  at  prices  well  below  the 
cost  of  production. 

Sugar-producing  nations  have 
argued  long  and  hard  against  market- 
ing policies  of  this  kind.  In  the  United 
States,  a  petition  is  currently  before 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  This 
petition  alleges  that  Common  Market 
countries  have  unfairly  increased  their 
share  of  world  export  trade  in  sugar 
through  heavily  subsidizing  their 
sugar  exports.  Common  Market  poli- 
cies which  uimaturally  depress  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  world  and  domes- 
tic market  cannot  be  tolerated.  Only  if 
domestic  growers  of  beet  sugar  and 
sugar  cane  are  granted  the  modest 
loan  program  in  the  House  bill  will 
this  important  domestic  industry  be 
protected  from  the  kind  of  price  ma- 
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nipulation  routinely  practiced  by  the 
Common  Market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
sugar  loan  program  in  the  farm  bill. 


A  SPECIAL  ORDER  CALL  TO  DIS- 
CUSS CURRENT  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES  AND  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Pat  Williams  and  I  have 
called  a  special  order  this  afternoon  to 
focus  the  House  on  the  grave  problems 
that  current  economic  policies  and 
high  interest  rates  are  causing  in  the 
country. 

For  as  we  know  all  too  well  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  economic  pro- 
gram is  not  working.  The  housing  in- 
dustry is  at  a  standstill.  Unemploy- 
ment is  rising— in  some  areas  of  my 
district  it  is  reaching  30  percent. 

This  afternoon  I  will  be  putting  into 
the  Record  statements  from  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  labor  and  business  leaders 
outlining  the  disastrous  effects  of  cur- 
rent policies.  I  have  statements  from 
small  business  in  my  State;  from  an 
imemployed  woodworker  in  the  North- 
west; a  letter  from  the  national  home- 
builders  expressing  alarm  and  concern 
about  today's  deteriorating  economic 
conditions  and  the  effects  of  pro- 
longed high  interest  rates. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the 
House  should  focus  its  attention  this 
afternoon  on  these  problems.  I  would 
like  to  invite  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  who  are  concerned  about  high 
interest  rates,  housing  and  imemploy- 
ment  problems,  to  participate  in  this 
session. 


plus  defense  spending  hikes  exceed 
budget  cuts,  the  deficit  Increases,  forc- 
ing increased  Federal  borrowing,  and 
keeping  interest  rates  sky  high. 

So  the  news  is  that  Wall  Street  does 
not  have  faith  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram, that  the  big  banks  are  keeping 
the  prime  rate  around  20  percent,  and 
that  the  housing  industry  is  depressed. 

I  am  really  curious  Mr.  Speaker. 
Does  the  administration  now  consider 
those  people  obstructionists? 


REAGAN'S         HIGH         INTEREST 
RATES:      THE      OBSTRUCTION- 
ISTS STRIKE  AGAIN 
(Ms.  FE31RARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  the  President's  so- 
called  economic  recovery  program,  one 
of  the  terms  that  gained  great  popu- 
larity among  the  program's  supporters 
was  "obstructionist." 

The  obstructionists  were  those  Mem- 
bers who  dared  utter  any  word  or 
make  any  sign  of  resistance  to  the 
Presidential  steamroller.  It  did  not 
matter  what  the  basis  of  their  con- 
cerns or  questions  was.  Any  discussion 
of  the  program  was  obstruction  aimed 
at  frustrating  the  so-called  mandate  of 
the  American  people. 

Well,  questions  that  could  not  even 
be  asked  then  are  being  answered  now. 
It  seems,  after  all,  that  when  tax  cuts 


at  a  time  when  thousands  of  small 
businesses  are  going  under  for  lack  of 
simple  loans— now  is  not  the  time  for 
us  to  be  financing  huge,  unproductive 
corporate  takeovers.  You  don't  use 
your  eggs  for  baking  cakes  when  the 
family's  got  nothing  for  breakfast. 

I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  wlU 
lend  their  help  in  this  by  publicly  or 
privately  expressing  their  suppwrt. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  ARE 
KILLING  US 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
high  interest  rates  are  killing  us,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  moments 
today  to  talk  about  a  measure  I  have 
introduced  aimed  at  bringing  credit 
back  to  Earth.  ■ 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  in  the 
other  body.  Senator  Bentsen  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  aimed  at  getting 
interest  rates  in  this  country  back 
where  they  belong— down.  Senator 
Bentsen  feels  that  a  major  reason  for 
the  dangerously  high  interest  rates  af- 
flicting us  today  is  the  great  amount 
of  available  credit  which  is  sopped  up 
by  huge  corporate  mergers  and  market 
speculation. 

I  applaud  Senator  Bentsen's  efforts 
in  this  matter.  He  is  a  successful  busi- 
nessman, and  for  a  smalltown  boy 
from  Mission,  Tex.,  he's  not  a  bad 
"shade  tree  economist,"  either. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  to  agree 
with  him  on  this.  Now,  when  giant 
companies  absorb  every  drop  of  credit 
in  sight,  it  only  serves  to  worsen  the 
hardship  on  people  who  really  need 
loans.  When  Du  Pont  bought  Conoco 
recently,  the  merger  did  not  create 
any  new  jobs,  it  did  not  invest  the 
economy  with  new  vigor,  it  did  not 
even  create  a  more  efficient  business 
operation.  But  it  did  dry  up  a  lot  of 
capital,  perhaps  $4  billion  worth,  that 
could  have  gone  to  more  productive 
purposes— to  farmers,  or  homebuild- 
ers,  to  home  buyers,  or  small  business. 
These  people,  who  would  put  the 
money  back  into  the  economy  and 
meanwhile  expand  the  job  market  and 
create  usable  services,  cannot  get  loans 
because  the  money  is  not  there,  or  is 
too  expensive  to  borrow— driven  up  by 
the  unwise  lending  practices  of  a  few 
mammoth  banks. 

My  resolution  seeks  to  complement 
Senator  Bentsen's  efforts  to  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  pull  a  tighter  rein  on 
leading  banks,  to  undertake  a  "jaw- 
boning exercise"  aimed  at  convincing 
its  members  not  to  contribute  to  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  tell  this  or 
that  company  they  should  not  own 
this  or  that  other  business.  But  now. 


ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  FOR 
DRUG  TRAFFICKING 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
today  introduce  a  sense  of  the  House 
resolution  urging  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  impose  economic 
sanctions,  including  foreign  aid  limita- 
tions, on  countries  that  allow  the  pro- 
duction and  exportation  of  drugs  to 
the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago  in  my  district  I 
held  hearings  concerning  crime  on 
Long  Island  and  in  the  New  York  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  testimony  present- 
ed underlined  the  seriousness  of  a 
problem  we  all  know  is  a  national  trag- 
edy. Drug  trafficking  has  reached  epi- 
demic and  unacceptable  level.  This 
resolution  is  not  a  solution,  but  it  does 
represent  a  major  step.  No  law  in  this 
country  will  protect  our  children  and 
families  imless  we  can  cut  the  supply 
at  the  source. 
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Passing  this  resolution  will  make  a 
crucial  step  toward  effective  action, 
and  if  successfully  implemented  will 
provide  an  important  stimulus  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  spur 
drug  exporting  nations  toward  real  ef- 
forts at  control  I  urge  your  cosponsor- 
ship. 


FOR  WHOM  THE  POST  POLIOS 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  and  ABC  News  re- 
cently conducted  a  public  opinion  poll 
concerning  President  Reagan's  popu- 
larity. The  Post  reports  today  that 
what  it  called  a  strong  plurality— 47 
percent— thinks  the  President  has 
gone  too  far  in  his  budget  cuts. 

But  the  poU  itself  shows  that  a 
strong  plurality— 49  percent— believes 
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the  President  is  either  doing  the  right 
thing  or  that  even  more  cuts  are 
needed. 

Why  the  Post  did  not  tell  us  on  the 
front  page  of  the  plurality  that  favors 
the  President  is  one  of  those  Journalis- 
tic mysteries  laymen  are  not  give  to 
understand. 

But  even  if  a  plurality  was  against 
the  President— which  it  is  not— it 
would  be  no  surprise  considering  the 
well-financed  propaganda  war  the 
Democratic  leadership  is  waging. 

They  play  partisan  politics  the  way 
Van  Clibum  plays  the  piano.  They  are 
virtuosos  of  criticism. 

But  the  Democratic  leadership  has 
no  program,  no  policy,  no  answers. 

I  hope  the  Post  takes  a  poll  on  this 
question:  "Would  you  like  to  see 
Jimmy  Carter  back  in  the  White 
House?" 

I  rest  my  case. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 
SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  BACK 
THEIR  JOBS 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air 
traffic  controllers  situation  grows 
more  intolerable  with  each  passing 
day. 

Contrary  to  administration  and  air- 
line industry  claims,  the  patchwork 
system  is  not  performing.  I  linow  be- 
cause I  sat  in  a  plane  on  the  runway  at 
La  Guardia  Airport  yesterday  for  over 
1%  hours.  Consequently,  I  missed 
three  Important  votes  on  the  floor. 

The  administration  has  proven  that 
it  will  not  hesitate  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority to  dismiss  striking  Federal  em- 
ployees. But  it  has  also  shown  a  de- 
monstrable lack  of  foresight  at  the 
same  time.  How  else  can  they  explain 
the  confusion  and  disorder  that  has 
been  inflicted  upon  the  traveling 
public  or  the  disruption  of  the  Na- 
tion's businesses. 

The  administration  has  confronted 
the  union  and  apparently  won.  But 
the  victory  is  a  shallow  one  because 
the  air  traffic  control  system  is  no- 
where near  its  prestrike  efficiency  or 
safety.  That  is  why  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  recall  the  striking  controllers 
and  resiune  negotiations  immediately. 


D  1030 

DELAY      IN     SOCIAL     SECURITY 
COST-OF-UVING  INCREASES 

FIRST    PROPOSED    BY    HOUSE 
DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  sind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Reagan  proposes  the  new 
round  of  budget  cuts.  I  for  one  would 


hope  that  such  cutting  program  does 
not  include  a  delay  in  the  social  securi- 
ty cost-of-living  increases  next  year, 
and  that  would  be  my  recommenda- 
tion to  him. 

But  I  think  it  is  also  important  to  re- 
alize where  that  proposal  first  came 
from,  because  it  was  language  in  the 
budget  bill  brought  to  this  floor  by 
Tip  O'Neill,  Jim  Wright,  and  Jim 
Jones  earlier  this  year  that  first  pro- 
posed to  the  Nation  that  we  delay  the 
cost-of-living  increase  for  3  months  for 
social  security  recipients  next  year. 
Hearing  that  same  leadership  now  vili- 
fying the  President  for  considering 
such  a  proposal  is  to  see  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
one's  mouth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  the 
American  people  would  recognize  that 
the  Democrats'  protests  on  the  subject 
of  social  security  are  too  often  classic 
cases  of  political  double-speak. 


ECONOMIC  WOES  LAID  ON  PAST 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
listens  to  the  1 -minute  speeches,  I 
think  one  has  to  be  reminded  of  a  crit- 
icism that  is  rendered  against  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  that  is  that  we 
lack  the  real  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  history.  Without  such  a  his- 
torical vacuum,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  that  Members  could  come  to 
the  floor  and  condemn  this  President's 
economic  policies,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  those  policies  are  yet  to 
go  into  effect. 

By  my  calendar  it  is  still  September 
23.  The  effective  date  for  virtually  the 
entire  economic  proposal  is  October  1. 
The  speakers  seem  to  be  having  some 
difficulty  remembering  a  period  of 
time  when  double-digit  inflation  was 
unheard  of.  I  remember  a  spokesman 
for  the  previous  administration  saying 
to  those  of  us  who  suggested  that  if  we 
followed  their  proposals,  we  would 
have  double-digit  inflation  that  that 
was  absurd,  that  we  were  trying  to 
scare  the  American  people. 

So  what  have  they  wrought?  They 
have  given  us  2  years  of  back-to-back, 
double-digit  inflation,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. Two  years  of  back-to-back, 
double-digit  inflation.  We  have  never 
had  that  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  And  we  have  had  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  since  the  Civil  War. 

Now,  did  that  come  about  during 
this  administration?  No,  it  was  the 
previous  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  a  long  time  to 
get  us  into  that  mess.  It  is  going  to 
take  us  more  than  the  August  recess 
to  get  us  out  of  it. 


NEW  IDEAS  FOR  INCREASING 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SKILLS 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
it  goes  without  saying  that  America's 
foreign  language  capability  is  poor  and 
getting  worse.  Stories  and  reports 
abound  at  our  Nation's  perilous  posi- 
tion in  defense,  commerce,  and  intelli- 
gence gathering  by  not  having  ade- 
quately trained  military  personnel, 
businessmen,  and  attaches.  Oiu*  busi- 
ness leaders  are  losing  out  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  others  because  they  lack  the 
language  skills  to  deal  with  them  face 
to  face.  Ditto  our  military  and  intelli- 
gence people.  And  how  many  times 
have  you  read  that  the  Iranian  takeov- 
er of  our  Embassy  in  Tehran  might 
have  been  avoided  if  our  Embassy  per- 
sonnel were  more  in  touch— that  is, 
speaking  with— the  Iranians  in  the 
street.  Does  not  it  bother  you  that 
when  you  meet  heads  of  state  from 
other  countries  here  tn  Washington  or 
elsewhere  that  you  cannot  even  say, 
"Hello,  how  are  you?"  much  less  con- 
verse in  their  native  language,  but 
that  they  speak  perfect  English,  and 
maybe  French,  Spanish.  Italian. 
German,  and  Japanese,  too? 

It  is  time  for  us  to  come  out  of  our 
shell  and  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
multilingual  world.  And  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  very  visible 
and  have  many  opportunities  to  meet 
foreign  dignitaries,  must  increase  our 
capability  for  language. 

Through  an  agreement  with  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  classes  in  foreign 
language  study  will  be  offered  to 
Members  of  Congress.  These  classes 
will  be  held  on  Capitol  Hill  and  a 
schedule  arranged  so  that  a  maximum 
number  of  Members  can  be  accommo- 
dated. I  hope  you  will  seriously  consid- 
er learning  or  updating  your  knowl- 
edge of  a  second  language.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  call  my  office  by 
Friday. 

Perhaps  we  as  a  group  can  begin  set- 
ting an  example  for  others  in  our 
country  to  make  an  effort  at  crossing 
cultural  lines  and  enriching  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  as  well  as  that  of  our 
Nation. 
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NO  ALTRUISM  SEEN  IN  SAUDI 
OIL  POLICr? 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  de- 
fending its  proposal  to  sell  AW  ACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  administration  has 
asserted  that  Saudi  oil  pricing  "could 
be  interpreted  as  subsidizing  Western 
purchases  of  oil." 


However,  few  other  observers  of 
Saudi  oil  pricing  policy  adhere  to  the 
belief  that  the  Saudi's  recent  refusal 
to  boost  oil  prices  was  an  act  of  sheer 
altruism  toward  the  West.  Saudi  oD 
price  policy— according  to  Saudi  Oil 
Minister  Yamani  himself— is  motivat- 
ed by  Saudi  economic  interests  only.  A 
close  look  at  the  Saudi  economy  re- 
veals that  Saudi  Arabia's  long-term  in- 
terests are  based  on  a  consistent  but 
slow  marketing  of  its  vast  oil  reserves. 
As  Yamani  himself  stated  earlier  this 
year,  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  allow  the 
price  of  oil  to  rise  so  high  that  it  will 
force  increasingly  conservation- 
minded  energy  consumers  to  develop 
alternate  sources  of  fuel.  The  Saudis' 
determination  to  make  the  most 
money  they  can  as  fast  as  possible 
while  protecting  their  enormous  share 
of  the  oil  market  is  also  a  rational 
policy  for  a  regime  whose  own  future 
is  uncertain.  One  Saudi  professor 
claims,  "People  feel  they  must  race  to 
make  money  before  the  oil  is  gone. 
They  put  it  outside,  in  Brazil,  in 
London,  New  York,  so  it  will  grow  and 
if  necessary  they  can  join  it." 

In  any  case,  Saudi  oil  policy  can 
hardly  be  viewed  as  altruistic  and  de- 
serving of  military  favors.  If  you  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  words  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "you're  still  waiting 
for  the  tooth  fairy." 


E.  MICHAEL  ROLL  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4431)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  E. 
Michael  Roll  Post  Office,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Peyser).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4431 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Postmaster  General 
sh&ll- 

(1)  designate  the  post  office  located  at 
6400  Marlboro  Pike.  Forestville,  Maryland, 
as  the  "E.  Michael  Roll  Post  Office";  and 

(2)  install  in  such  post  office,  in  a  place  in 
open  view  of  the  public,  an  appropriate 
plaque  indicating  the  designation  of  the 
r>ost  office  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Foro) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HoYER). 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  conunlttee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski).  for  the  cour- 
tesies they  have  extended  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor  as  rapidly  as  they 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced  this  legis- 
lation calling  upon  the  Postal  Service 
to  name  its  new  facility  in  District 
Heights— Forestville  after  the  late  E. 
Michael  Roll,  the  long-time  mayor  of 
District  Heights,  Md.  I  do  this  because 
of  his  tremendous  work  in  the  devel- 
opment of  his  community. 

For  24  years  Mike  Roll  led  his  city 
with  a  vitality  not  often  seen  in  munic- 
ipal government.  It  was  he  who  pro- 
vided the  impetus  for  the  postal  facili- 
ty, as  he  did  for  so  many  projects  in 
his  city.  His  achievements  are  many 
and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  that  we  name 
the  post  office  for  him. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  his  community 
who  was  more  loved  or  respected.  He 
was  always  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
young  people  looking  forward  to  a 
career  in  Government  and  politics, 
and  he  was  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
dedicated  public  leader  we  strive  for  in 
Government. 

The  realization  of  this  honor  imfor- 
timatley  wiU  occur  after  his  death. 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  a  result  of  this  bill  a  post  office  will 
be  named  in  honor  of  E.  Michael 
Roll— this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great 
and  good  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

GKRKRAI.  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  bill  H.R.  4431.  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATION  NO.  2099  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  executive  com- 


munication numbered  2099.  and  that 
it  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Crovemment  Operations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time 
simply  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  the 
nature  of  the  executive  communica- 
tion is. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  communication,  which  trans- 
mitted draft  legislation  extending  the 
period  for  payment  of  subsistence  ex- 
penses to  certain  Government  employ- 
ees, amended  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Code  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. This  request  corrects  the  error 
in  the  referral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  actually  call 
upon  us  to  take  action  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  We  are  trying  to 
hand  it  back  to  the  desk  so  it  would  go 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  minority,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 

PROTECTION  Acrr 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  223  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  223 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4)  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  information  identifying  certain  United 
States  intelligence  officers,  agents.  Inform- 
ants, and  sources,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reconunended  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Ck>nunittee  on  Intelli- 
gence now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the 
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bill  or  to  said  substitute  shall  be  in  order 
except  germane  amendments  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 22.  1981.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLET)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QunxEN)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  223  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  H.R.  4.  the  InteUi- 
gence  Identities  Protection  Act.  It  is  a 
relatively  simple  rule,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  It  makes  in  order  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  And,  Mr. 
Speijcer,  because  the  language  in  this 
bill  must  be  written  carefully  in  order 
to  avoid  any  constitutional  problems, 
the  Intelligence  Committee  thought, 
and  the  Rules  Committee  agreed,  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  amend- 
ments printed  in  advance  in  the 
Recoro.  As  a  result,  the  rule  requires 
that  any  proposed  amendment  must 
have  been  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  on  or  before  September  22, 
1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  bill,  the  InteUigence  Identities 
Protection  Act,  is  to  impose  criminal 
penalties  on  those  who  publish  the 
names  of  our  covert  agents.  Such  ex- 
pofsure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  serious  of- 
fense, which  poses  life-threatening 
risks  to  the  agents  themselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  damage  it  does  to  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

One  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  would  be  no  need  for  this  kind 
of  legislation.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  the  case.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
those  who  do  seek  to  impede  our  intel- 
ligence activities  and  to  endanger  our 
agents.  As  a  result  of  their  publica- 
tions, there  have  been  attacks  on 
those  alleged  to  be  our  agents  overseas 
and,  in  at  least  one  tragic  case,  the 
attack  caused  someone's  death. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  those  kinds  of  circumstances, 
this  bUI  imposes  penalties  on  those 
who  reveal  the  names  of  our  covert 
agents.  The  penalties  range  from 
$15,000  and  3  years  in  prison  to 
$50,(K>0  and  10  years  in  prison,  depend- 
ing on  the  circumstances.  They  apply 
both    to    those    who    reveal    agents' 


names  after  having  had  access  to  clas- 
sified information,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  have  direct  access  to  classified 
information,  if  the  exposure  of  the 
agents'  names  was  done  with  the 
"intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States." 

The  Intelligence  Committee  recog- 
nized, however,  that  in  imposing  these 
sanctions  on  the  publication  of  infor- 
mation, they  were  legislating  in  a  diffi- 
cult area  because  of  the  potential  for 
imposing  on  people's  first  amendment 
rights.  The  committee  wanted  to  try 
to  prevent  future  danger  to  our  agents 
and  their  missions,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  wanted  to  be  very  sure  not 
to  abridge  any  constitutional  rights. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  worked  long 
and  hard  to  do  Just  that.  The  commit- 
tee has  struck  a  very  careful  balance: 
they  have  brought  us  a  good  bill  that 
deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  223  so  that  the 
House  may  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

a  1045 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley) 
has  not  only  described  the  provisions 
of  the  rule  but  many  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  itself.  The  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
is  highly  respected.  Each  Member  of 
the  House  appreciates  the  fine  Job 
done  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member,  and  in  fact  by  each  member 
of  that  conunittee.  We  have  confi- 
dence in  what  they  report  out. 

So  today  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  when  the  matter  is  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  go  with  the  full  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
pass  the  bill  as  recommended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  pro- 
hibit the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
information  identifying  certain  U.S. 
intelligence  officers,  agents,  inform- 
ants, and  sources. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAND). 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COIIMITTTE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4.  with  Mr.  Moakley.  Chairman 
pro  tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  may  I  congratu- 
late the  occupant  of  the  chair  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  for  his  explanation  of  the 
rule  which  brings  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4.  the  InteUi- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act,  the  so- 
called  names  of  agents  bill,  would 
criminalize  the  disclosure  of  the  iden- 
tities of  undercover  intelligence  offi- 
cers or  agents.  Different  penalties  and 
elements  of  proof  are  established  de- 
pending on  whether  the  defendant 
was  a  present  or  former  Government 
employee  who  acquires  information 
from  authorized  access  to  classified  in- 
formation or  whether  the  defendant 
derived  the  information  disclosed  from 
nonclassified  sources. 

H.R.  4  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention  since  it  first  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. There  appears  to  be  public  ap- 
proval of  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
criminalizing  the  disclosure  of  under- 
cover identities  flowing  from  access  to 
classified  information. 

The  controversy  and  criticism  center 
around  the  section  criminalizing  dis- 
closure where  the  defendant  has  not 
has  access  to  classified  information. 
This  section,  section  601(c),  is  intend- 
ed to  reach  activities  of  the  Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin  and  simi- 
lar groups.  They  claim  they  can  dis- 
cover the  Identities  of  our  imdercover 
officers  and  agents  by  diligently  study- 
ing previously  published  diplomatic 
Usts  and  biographical  registers  and 
comparing  and  collating  the  informa- 
tion contained  therein  with  other  pub- 
licly available  Information,  having  had 
no  access  to  classified  information. 
They  claim  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
prohibit  their  disclosures. 

Many  newspapers,  while  denouncing 
such  articles,  have  also  stated  that  the 
proposed  legislation  violates  the  first 
amendment.  Unanimously  this  com- 
mittee disagrees. 

H.R.  4  is  a  carefully  crafted  limited 
solution  to  a  grave  problem.   It  re- 
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spends  to  an  evil  the  Government 
clearly  has  a  right  to  prevent.  It  Is 
narrow  and  precise  in  its  scope  so  as  to 
give  notice  of  the  proscriptions,  and  it 
does  not  sweep  within  its  purview  any 
activities  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  has  been  very  sensitive 
to  constitutional  claims.  We  recognize 
the  first  amendment  Implications. 
This  committee  has  spent  many  hours 
reaching  our  consensus,  crafting  a  bill 
that  responds  to  the  disclosure  prob- 
lem without  sacrificing  constitutional 
rights.  We,  as  well  as  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  have  spent  over 
2Vi  years  dealing  with  this  issue. 

The  Initial  version  of  H.R.  4,  which 
also  authorized  prosecution  of  those 
with  no  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, was  Introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress. 

What  we  have  done  since  then  Is  to 
limit  the  sweep  of  the  provision  In 
order  to  meet  first  amendment  objec- 
tions: It  does  not  inadvertently  cover 
normal  reporting;  It  does  not  cover 
those  Investigating  and  disclosing  in- 
telligence agency  wrongdoing;  nor 
does  it  cover  a  group's  efforts  to  deter- 
mine if  any  of  its  members  are  Inform- 
ants. 

The  amendments  which  we  adopted 
have  reinforced  the  committee's 
Intent,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
deliberations  to  reach  those  few  mis- 
creants who  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  systematically  destroy  our  In- 
telligence community. 

Thus,  to  successfully  prosecute  an 
individual  who  discloses  the  identities 
of  undercover  intelligence  agents  but 
who  has  had  no  access  to  classified  in- 
formation, H.R.  4  requires  the  <3ovem- 
ment  to  prove  each  of  the  following 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt: 

That  the  disclosure  was  intentional; 

That  the  covert  relationship  of  the 
agent  to  the  United  States  was  proper- 
ly classified  information  and  that  the 
defendant  knew  it  was  classified; 

That  the  defendant  knew  that  the 
Government  was  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  the  agent's  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States;  and 

That  the  disclosure  was  made  as 
part  of  an  overall  effort  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impairing  or  impeding  the  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  through  the  mere  fact 
of  such  Identification  and  exposure. 

A  bill  so  narrowly  focused  threatens 
no  one's  first  amendment  rights;  at 
the  same  time.  It  Is  the  minimum  nec- 
essary response  to  the  obnoxious  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  make  it  a  practice 
to  ferret  out  and  then  expose  our  un- 
dercover officers  and  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  our  Intelligence 
collection  capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that 
there    exists    concern    among    some 


Members  about  the  constitutionality 
of  section  601(c). 

These  concerns  were  well  expressed 
and  fully  debated  in  the  committee.    . 
These  concerns  are  honest  ones  and 
should  be  heard. 

While  I  am  not  unmindful  of  them.  I 
have  been  swayed  in  favor  of  H.R.  4  by 
the  precautions  which  have  been 
taken  in  its  drafting  and  by  the  convic- 
tion, which  I  believe  is  shared  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  activity  which 
sectloq  601(c)  proscribes  Is  a  perni- 
cious act  that  serves  no  useful  inform- 
ing purpose  whatsoever. 

Such  activity  does  not  alert  us  to 
abuses;  it  does  not  further  civil  liber- 
ties; it  does  not  bring  clarity  to  Issues 
of  national  policy;  It  does  not  enlight- 
en public  debate;  and  it  does  not  con- 
tribute one  iota  to  the  goal  of  an  edu- 
cated and  informed  electorate. 

Whatever  the  motives  of  those  en- 
gaged in  such  activity,  the  only  result 
is  the  complete  disruption  of  ouir  le- 
gitimate intelligence  collection  pro- 
grams, programs  that  bear  the  Impri- 
matur of  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  American  people. 

Such  a  result  benefits  no  one  but 
oiu*  adversaries. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Members  are  fully  aware  of  the  many 
bills,  most  of  them  urgent,  which  must 
reach  the  House  floor  In  the  next 
weeks. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  4  Is  as  critical  a 
measure  as  any  because  of  the  much 
needed  protections  it  will  provide  to 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
serve  In  our  Nation's  intelligence  serv- 
ices. 

Further,  I  believe  that  H.R.  4  is  so 
drafted  that  amendments— be  they 
termed  strengthening  or  weakening— 
will  imbsJance  Its  approach. 

Accordingly.  I  will  oppose  aU  those 
amendments  which  I  am  aware  will  be 
offered. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
consider  carefully  the  matters  before 
them  today,  but  I  urge  that  that  con- 
sideration be  in  full  recognition  of  the 
consensus  which  this  bill  represents 
and  that  all  amendments  be  defeated. 
I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzou),  and  his  colleagues  on 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Powler),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton),  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  ASHBROOK),  for  the  dili- 
gence and  the  work  and  the  hours 
that  all  of  them  have  put  Into  this 
very  sensitive  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chaimmn,  there  will  be  some 
half  dozen  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  to  this  bill.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  on  the 


Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence that  those  amendments  would 
be  voted  down.  But  we  bring  to  the 
floor  a  bill  that  has  the  consensus,  the 
near  unanimous  approval  of  all  of  the 
members  of  our  committee.  It  is  a  bill 
where  consensus  has  been  met  with 
our  colleagues  In  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Last  year  this  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. This  year,  because  of  the  con- 
sensus between  the  members  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  the  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  this  bill  Is  brought  to 
the  floor  without  sequential  referral. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  and 
to  reject  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  by  members,  one  member  on 
our  committee,  and  other  members 
who  are  concerned  about  some  of  the 
provisions,  and  particularly  section 
601(c)  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
InteUigence,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClosy). 

BIr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  make  a  brief  comment. 
First  of  aU  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Boland).  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, for  his  very  effective  leadership, 
partictilarly  on  this  issue,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  gentleman  has 
delineated  and  described  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Particularly  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  support  of  the 
House  version  of  this  legislation 
which,  as  the  gentleman  states,  has 
been  very  carefully  crafted  foUowlng 
conversations  which  took  place  be- 
tween members  of  our  committee  and 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  a  result  of  which  we  were 
able  to  avoid  sequential  referral  and 
thereby  expedite  the  bringing  of  this 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  certainly  want  to  express  support 
for  that  position  and  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  it.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Mazzoli)  chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Subcommittee  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  InteUigence,  who 
has  given  so  much  of  his  time  and 
effort  to  crafting  this  biU  and  bringing 
It  to  the  floor  today. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Bftr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BOLAHD)  for  his  very  kind 
words.  We  in  our  committee  have  all 
worked  hard,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
a  bill  today  which  has  the  near-unani- 
mous support  of  the  committee,  of  the 
intelligence  community,  and  of  the 
academic  community.  I  think  on  that 
basis  it  reflects  clearly  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
who  was  with  us  when  we  began  this 
effort  3  years  ago,  two  Congresses  ago, 
and  he  is  here  today.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  and  his  willing- 
ness to  pay  the  price  for  the  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4,  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act.  It  Is  a  carefully  crafted 
piece  of  legislation  which  responds  in 
an  effective  and  precise  fashion  to  a 
problem  of  tremendous  Importance  to 
our  national  security. 

The  problem,  of  coiu-se.  is  the  public 
disclosure,  by  those  who  have  had 
access  to  classified  information,  and 
by  those  who  have  not,  of  the  identi- 
ties of  undercover  U.S.  intelligence 
personnel. 

Such  disclosures  have  a  direct  and 
harmful  effect  on  vital  intelligence 
collection  activities  and  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  men  and  women  in  such 
activities. 

The  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  has  spent  a  good  part 
of  the  last  3  years  studying  the  issues 
involved  with  intentional  disclosure  of 
agent  identities.  The  issues  have  been 
complicated  by  the  dual  nature  of  the 
problem. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  former 
CIA  employees,  like  Phillip  Agee,  who 
have  had  official  access  to  sensitive  in- 
formation and  who  disclose  the  names 
of  their  former  comrades  and  other  In- 
telligence personnel.  There  is  very 
little,  if  any,  argument  against  the 
proposition  that  such  disclosures,  by 
those  «rho  are  violating  a  position  of 
trust,  should  be  criminal  offenses. 
These  cases  are  clear. 

Further,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  Government  be  required  to 
prove  only  the  fact  of  such  an  inten- 
tional disclosure.  This  contrasts  with 
ciirrent  n.S.  espionage  laws  which  re- 
quire that  the  disclosure  be  made  with 
intent  to  harm  the  United  States  or 
that  the  information  disclosed  relate 
to  the  national  defense. 

What  is  not  so  clear  and  where  the 
complications  arise  are  instances 
where  publications,  such  as  the  "Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin,"  disclose 
the  names  of  undercover  intelligence 
agents  where  the  information  dis- 
closed came  from  examination  of 
public-source  documents  and  observa- 
tion of  personnel  movements  rather 
than  from  official  access  to  classified 
uiformation. 


This  vexing  problem  commanded  a 
great  deal  of  attention  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  And,  the  constitu- 
tional issues  involved  were  subjected 
to  searching  scrutiny. 

Because  this  was  such  a  controver- 
sial area,  some  felt  we  should  avoid 
the  matter  entirely  and  report  a  bill 
dealing  simply  with  disclosures  made 
by  those  who  have  had  official  access 
to  classified  data  such  as  disaffected 
former  employees. 

The  committee  concluded,  however, 
that  half  a  solution  was  really  no  solu- 
tion at  all  and  that  the  deleterious 
effect  of  public  disclosure  of  agent 
identities  was  Just  as  serious  when  the 
perpetrator  was  one  who  obtained  the 
information  from  other  than  classified 
sources. 

Furthermore,  the  conunittee  could 
find  no  beneficial  effect  or  socially  or 
philosophically  desirable  results  what- 
soever to  flow  from  such  disclosures. 

Therefore,  it  was  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  legislation  that  would  re- 
spond to  both  aspects  of  this  difficult 
problem  by  means  of  a  narrowly,  pre- 
cisely, and  carefully  crafted  approach 
so  to  avoid  constitutional  pitfalls  and 
so  to  fully  protect  first  amendment 
rights. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is 
such  a  carefully  crafted  measure  and 
it  received  broad  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

It  would  establish  criminal  penalties 
for  intentional  disclosure,  to  unau- 
thorized persons,  of  any  Information 
identifying  a  covert  agent. 

The  term  "covert  agent"  is  defined 
to  include: 

Elmployees  of  an  "intelligence 
agency"  (defined  as  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  intelligence  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  the  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence or  counterterrorism  components 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI),  whose  identities  are  classified 
and  who  serve  outside  the  United 
States  or  have  so  served  within  the 
previous  5  years. 

U.S.  citizens  whose  intelligence  rela- 
tionships to  the  United  States  are  clas- 
sified and  who  reside  and  act  outside 
the  United  States  as  agents  of,  or  in- 
formants or  sources  of  operational  as- 
sistance to  an  intelligence  agency  or 
who  are  acting  agents  of  or  informants 
to  the  foreign  counterintelligence  or 
foreign  counterterrorism  elements  of 
the  FBI. 

Non-U.S.  citizens  whose  Intelligence 
relationships  to  the  United  States  are 
classified  and  who  are  present  or 
former  agents  of,  or  present  or  former 
sources  of  operational  assistance  to,  an 
intelligence  agency. 

Under  section  601(a).  if  the  defend- 
ant had  authorized  access  to  the  intel- 
ligence identity  which  was  then  dis- 
closed the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $50,000 
or  10  years  in  Jail,  or  both. 


Under  section  601(b),  if  the  defend- 
ant learned,  as  a  result  of  authorized 
access  to  classified  information,  the 
identity  which  was  then  disclosed,  the 
penalty  is  a  fine  of  $25,000  or  5  years 
in  Jail,  or  both. 

In  each  case,  the  Government  must 
prove  that  the  information  was  dis- 
closed intentionally,  that  the  defend- 
ant knew  that  the  information  identi- 
fied a  covert  agent,  that  the  identity 
of  the  agent  was  classified,  and  that 
the  United  States  was  taking  affirma- 
tive measures  to  conceal  the  covert 
agent's  intelligence  relationship  to  the 
United  States. 

Under  section  601(c).  If  the  defend- 
ant has  had  no  access  to  classified  in- 
formation prior  to  a  disclosure  of 
covert  intelligence  personnel,  the  pen- 
alty is  a  fine  of  $15,000  or  3  years  in 
Jail,  or  both. 

The  Government,  in  addition  to  the 
elements  previously  mentioned  in 
601(c)  cases,  has  to  prove  that  the  dis- 
closure was  part  of  an  effort  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents  and  that 
this  effort  was  intended  to  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  by  the  act  of 
such  identification  and  exposure. 

Section  602(b)  prohibits  conspiracy 
charges  or  aiding  or  abetting  prosecu- 
tions against  those  who  have  not  actu- 
ally disclosed  information  unless  an 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  can  be  proved,  or  unless  the  de- 
fendant has  had  authorized  access  to 
classified  information. 

Section  603  directs  the  President  to 
establish  procedures  to  insure  the  con- 
cealment of  the  identities  of  covert 
agents.  Any  department  or  agency  so 
designated  by  the  President  must  pro- 
vide whatever  assistance  the  President 
determines  is  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  concealment  of  the  identities 
of  covert  agents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
important  legislation.  It  represents,  I 
believe,  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the 
Congress  for  those  dedicated  employ- 
ees of  the  clandestine  service  whom 
our  Government  sends  overseas  to  col- 
lect vital  information. 

It  also  demonstrates  to  those  foreign 
nationals  who  wish  to  aid  our  Nation's 
cause  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  protect  their 
confidentiality  and  secret  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClohy). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  to  section  601(c)  adopted 
by  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

H.R.  4,  as  introduced,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  focused  attention  on  the 
intent  of  the  defendant  in  making  a 
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disclosure.  Not  at  the  result  caused  by 
it.  In  committee,  the  language  "by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  expo- 
sure" was  added  to  section  601(c). 

My  question  is:  Does  this  new  lan- 
guage change  the  focus  away  from  the 
defendant's  intent  and  rather  create  a 
"results  test"? 

Mr.  MA2^0LI.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  no. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  H.R.  4  as  introduced— that 
it  focused  on  the  defendant's  intent. 
The  change  made  to  H.R.  4  by  the  In- 
teUlgence  Committee  did  not  alter  this 
at  all.  To  have  created  a  results  test 
would  have  required  changing  section 
601(c)  to  read: 

Whoever  intentionally  impairs  or  impedes 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  ttie 
United  SUtes  by  disclosing  the  identities  of 
covert  agents.  .  .  . 

This  we  clearly  did  not  do. 

In  sum,  section  601(c)  is  only  con- 
cerned with  what  a  person  intends  in 
making  a  disclosure,  not  in  what  may 
or  may  not  have  been  the  result  of  his 
having  done  so. 

D  1100 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  just  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  clarifying  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  have  exhausted  my 
time.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory),  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
Legislation  Subcommittee  and  a  very 
active  member  of  the  full  committee. 
Again  I  would  just  like  to  urge  the 
sympathetic  attention  and  unanimous 
support  of  the  House  for  this  very  nec- 
essary piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robin- 
soK),  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Intelligence  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  full  support  of  H.R.  4.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  push  for  the  passage  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  last  Congress, 
when  time  stalled  it.  and  I  am  most 
pleased  that  we  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  final  action  on  it  here  on 
the  House  floor. 

I  would  like  to  first  join  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Bob  McC^lory,  in  terms  of  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  at  the  com- 
plete cooperation,  imderstanding.  and 
willingness  to  help  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BOLAND),  who  is  chair- 
man of  this  committee. 

The  time  is  long  passed  for  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  law  to  punish  those 
who,  with  malicious  intent.  Jeopardize 
our  Nation's  security  by  disclosing  the 
identities  of  our  undercover  intelli- 
gence agents.  No  other  action  that  we 
could  take  at  this  time  could  be  more 


helpful  to  our  dedicated  intelligence 
personnel,  our  own  jiersonnel,  than  its 
timely  passage.  And,  similarly,  it 
would  be  equally  helpful  to  send  a 
message  to  those  of  other  countries, 
who  cooperate  with  our  intelligence 
services,  that  the  United  States  has  fi- 
nally moved  to  protect  their  identities 
as  well.  You  can  imagine  the  impact 
that  unauthorized  disclosures  have 
had  on  these  very  special  relation- 
ships. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  call  for  better 
intelligence  on  one  hand  and  then  not 
take  the  steps  needed  to  provide  the 
fundamental  protection  required  by 
those  who  are  collecting  that  intelli- 
gence or  working  sensitive  covert  ac- 
tions. 

I  was  comfortable  with  the  language 
of  H.R.  5616,  as  reported  last  year,  as  I 
am  with  the  language  of  H.R.  4  as  in- 
troduced this  year,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  The  earlier  version 
has  now  been  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  clarifying  amendment, 
which  has  just  been  discussed  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  through  the 
colloquy  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, this  strengthening,  claj-ifying 
amendment  that  focuses  more  directly 
on  those  who  are  callously  and  system- 
atically engaged  in  an  effort  to  do 
great  harm  to  our  intelligence  oper- 
ations by  "naming  names"  and  "names 
with  places." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  meets  the 
critical  test  of  constitutionality.  A 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Haig 
against  Agee  held  that— 

Agee's  disclosures,  among  other  things, 
have  tlie  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  in- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
Intelligence  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  mere 
fact  that  Agee  is  also  engaged  in  criticism  of 
the  government  does  not  render  his  conduct 
beyond  the  reach  of  law. 

The  goal  of  the  committee  has  been 
to  produce  not  just  a  bill  that  is  con- 
stitutional, but  one  that  works  to 
deter  those  who  want  to  destroy  our 
intelligence-gathering  abilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  our  distin- 
guished chainnan,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  other 
committee  members  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  develop  a  consensus  on  this 
bill- a  consensus  which  very  definitely 
is  the  product  of  the  Legislative  Sub- 
committee steered  by  Chairman  Maz- 
zoLi  of  Kentucky  and  ranking  member 
McClory  from  Illinois,  and  the  other 
members  of  that  subcommittee  as  al- 
ready mentioned  by  our  chairman. 

H.R.  4  as  reported  by  the  full  Intelli- 
gence Committee  is  a  good  and  a  fair 
approach  to  a  difficult  problem,  and  it 
deserves  your  support. 

I  urge  its  quick  and  favorable  and 
long-overdue  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4,  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act.  This  legislation— which  is 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  a  bill  first  pro- 
posed over  5  years  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  House  leader  (Mr. 
Michel)— is  sorely  needed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  activities  of  those  who  seek 
to  subvert  the  security  of  our  Nation 
by  exposing  the  identities  of  our 
covert  foreign  intelligence  agents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  truly  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  as  the  people's 
elected  Representatives  if  we  allow  the 
existing  abominable  situation  to  go 
unrectlfled.  The  1975  assassination  of 
Richard  Welch  in  Athens  after  being 
named  as  a  CIA  officer  in  Counter  Spy 
magazine  must  not  go  imanswered. 
Last  year's  July  4  machinegun  attack 
on  the  house  of  one  U.S.  Embassy  em- 
ployee in  Jamaica,  and  the  subsequent 
thwarted  terrorist  attack  on  another 
employee's  home  a  few  days  later, 
after  each  was  named  as  a  CIA  officer 
by  Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin 
editor  Louis  Wolf,  must  not  go  unan- 
swered. And,  the  terrible  harm  to  our 
national  security  caused  by  the 
wanton  disclosures  by  misdirected  and 
irresponsible  individuals  must  not  go 
unanswered.  We  must  act  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would 
pimish  those  who  engage  in  an  effort 
intended  to  impair  or  impede  U.S.  In- 
telligence activities  and  who  further 
that  effort  by  making  a  disclosure  of 
the  identity  of  one  or  more  covert 
agents.  However,  this  bill  would  not 
punish  those  who  make  any  other 
statements,  deliver  any  other  speech- 
es, or  write  any  other  articles  aimed  at 
impairing  such  activities— no  matter 
how  inaccurate  or  ill-advised. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  in  no  way  affect  the  activi- 
ties of  those  who  seek  to  inform,  not 
destroy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  actually 
find  any  significant  objection  to 
achieving  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
"Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act".  The  controversy  surrounds  the 
means  employed. 

The  approach  proposed  by  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee— after  extensive 
hearings,  staff  work,  and  committee 
debate— is  three  tiered.  The  first  two 
tiers  apply  to  individuals  who  gain 
access  to  information  identifying 
covert  intelligence  agents  through  au- 
thorized or  quasi-authorized  fashion. 

The  third  tier,  section  601(c),  would 
punish  anyone  who  discloses  an 
agent's  identity.  But  only  if  the  disclo- 
sures are  made  "in  the  course  of  an 
effort  to  identity  and  expose  covert 
agents  with  the  Intent  to  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  Intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  by  the  fact  of 
such  Identification  and  exposure." 

In  the  view  of  the  InteUigence  Com- 
mittee, and  with  this  I  firmly  agree, 
the    intent    requirement    of    section 
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601(c)  provides  the  Government  with 
a  strong  and  effective  new  law— while 
well  protecting  legitimate  Journalistic 
endeavors  and  avoiding  constitutional 
objections. 

In  studying  section  601(c),  it  is  inter- 
esting to  compare  it  with  existing  law. 
As  to  the  crucial  issue  of  criminalizing 
the  disclosure  of  information  obtained 
other  than  from  classified  sources,  sec- 
tion 798  of  title  18  prohibits  anyone 
from  disclosing  cryptographic  infor- 
mation or  any  information  obtained 
though  communications  inteUigence. 
And,  section  224  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2274)  prohibits  disclo- 
sure of  atomic  energy  information. 
Both  of  these  statutes  apply  to  infor- 
mation no  matter  how  obtained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to 
this  body's  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation as  to  the  relative  merits  of  this 
bill's  intent  standard  and  the  reason 
to  believe  standard  presently  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  being  considered  in 
the  other  body.  After  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  of  both  bills.  I  have 
found  H.R.  4  to  provide  the  most  ef- 
fective tool  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
damaging  disclosures  of  the  identities 
of  covert  agents. 

H.R.  4  and  the  bill  being  considered 
in  the  other  body  (S.  391)  are  actually 
very  similar.  However,  while— as  has 
been  noted— H.R.  4  requires  that  an 
individual  be  shown  to  have  acted  with 
intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States.  S.  391's  version  would  require  a 
showing  that  the  individual  had 
"reason  to  believe"  that  such  would 
(xxnir. 

On  balance,  "reason  to  believe,"  as 
in  S.  391,  is  easier  to  prove  than  specif- 
ic intent,  as  in  H.R.  4,  for  the  former  is 
an  objective  test— that  is,  what  would 
a  reasonable  person  believe— whereas 
the  latter  requires  proof  of  the  actual 
state  of  mind  of  the  person  on  trial— 
that  is,  what  did  the  defendant,  Joe 
Smith,  really  Intend  to  accomplish  by 
disclosing  the  agent's  name.  This,  on 
the  suj^ace,  seems  to  favor  the  Senate 
standard,  but  there  are  serious  draw- 
backs to  it— drawbacks  which  ulti- 
mately weigh  against  it  decisively. 

Under  S.  391  a  defendant  would  try 
to  show  that  a  reasonable  person— 
and,  therefore,  he— would  not  have 
had  "reason  to  believe"  that  U.S.  intel- 
ligence activities  would  be  impaired  by 
his  disclosure.  Because  reality  is  rele- 
vant to  what  a  reasonable  person— 
and,  therefore,  what  the  defendant- 
would  or  would  not  have  "reason  to 
believe."  a  valid  defense,  under  the 
"reason  to  believe"  standard  could  in- 
clude a  showing  that  the  activities  of 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  after  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  agent's  identity  as  they 
were  prior  to  it.  This  could  force  the 
Government  to  disclose  a  great  deal  of 
sensitive,    classified    information    at 


trial  notwithstanding  the  passage  of 
last  year's  graymail  bill— as  the  de- 
fendant would  be  able  to  force  from 
the  Government  information  in  sup- 
port of  his  position.  For  example: 
What  was  CIA  doing  in  country  X 
before  the  disclosure?  What  is  CIA 
doing  there  now? 

H.R.  4's  intent  standard,  on  the 
other  hand,  totally  ignores  the  actual 
effect  a  disclosure  might  have  had  and 
therefore  would  not  allow  for  such  a 
defense  because  even  if  the  disclosure 
had  no  effect  on  U.S.  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, this  would  not  serve  to  dis- 
prove the  defendant's  intent.  This 
would  be  analogous  to  a  defendant 
charged  with  attempted  murder  plead- 
ing that  the  fact  that  the  alleged 
victim  is  still  alive  proves  that  the  de- 
fendant did  not  intend  to  kill  him. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  4,  on  its  own  and 
read  in  the  light  of  existing  law.  more 
than  passes  constitutional  muster.  In 
the  end,  of  course,  laws,  to  be  fair, 
must  be  applied  fairly.  Only  a  law  that 
is  fair  on  its  face  and  in  its  application 
can  have  desired  social  effects  within 
constitutional  bounds. 

H.R.  4,  as  reported  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  is  a  good  and  fair 
approach  to  a  difficult  problem.  Both 
the  CIA  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice believe  that  it  can  effectively  meet 
the  needs  of  our  intelligence  communi- 
ty. It  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  H.R.  4— without  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Fowler),  a  very  helpful  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  4,  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Intelligence  Committee. 
While  the  clear  intent  of  this  measure 
is  to  maintain  vital  U.S.  intelligence- 
gathering  capabilities  and  to  penalize 
those  who  wantonly  seek  to  weaken 
such  capabilities  by  placing  our  intelli- 
gence operatives  in  Jeopardy,  most  of 
the  concern  about  HJl.  4  centers  on 
the  bill's  potential  impact  on  first 
amendment  rights.  Therefore,  I  will 
focus  my  remarks  on  that  area. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  H.R.  4  ad- 
dresses a  real  and  compelling  problem, 
that  it  successfully  passes  the  strin- 
gent tests  which  are  properly  applied 
to  any  attempt  to  legislate  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  expression,  that  it  de- 
vises an  appropriate  and  effective  re- 
sponse to  an  identified  problem,  that 
it  is  not  overbroad  in  its  coverage,  nor 
will  it  have  a  chilling  effect  on  public 
discussion  or  criticism  of  intelligence 
operations  and  policy. 

NEED  POR  THE  LEGISLATION 

There  is  general  recognition  that 
U.S.  human  intelligence-gathering 
programs  have  suffered  in  recent 
years.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  ad- 
ministrative and  budgetary  decisions 


that  have  attempted  to  respond  to 
changing  circimistances  and  priorities 
for  U.S.  intelligence.  Human  intelli- 
gence-gathering capabilities  have  been 
also  affected  by  the  reaction  against 
the  abuses  of  authority  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  which  were  uncovered 
by  congressional  and  Journalistic  in- 
vestigations in  the  early  seventies.  It  is 
not  clear  what  we  in  the  Congress  can 
or  should  do  about  these  problems. 

But,  in  the  case  of  a  third  obstacle  to 
our  human  intelligence  programs 
there  should  be  far  less  uncertainty.  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  those  in- 
stances where  the  U.S.  intelligence 
commimity  has  been  subjected  to  a 
systematic  effort,  by  certain  individ- 
uals and  publications,  to  expose  the 
identities  of  its  agents  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hampering  its  ability  to  op- 
erate clandestinely  overseas  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  country. 

To  illustrate,  former  CIA  agent  Phil- 
lip Agee  has  written  two  books— 
"Dirty  Work:  The  CIA  in  Western 
Europe"  and  "Dirty  Work  2:  The  CIA 
In  Africa"— which  revealed  the  names 
of  over  1,000  alleged  CIA  agents. 
Agee's  magazine  Counter  Spy  had 
similarly  sought  to  expose  American 
intelligence  operatives  and  one  of  the 
individuals  it  identified,  Richard  S. 
Welch,  who  was  a  CIA  station  chief  in 
Athens.  Greece,  was  subsequently 
murdered  in  front  of  his  home. 

Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin, 
which  succeeded  Counter  Spy  and 
which  contains  a  separate  section  spe- 
cifically devoted  to  naming  names  of 
covert  agents,  claims  to  have  disclosed 
the  names  of  over  2,000  CIA  officers. 
In  July  of  last  year,  the  coeditor  of 
the  publication,  Louis  Wolf,  publicly 
charged  that  Richard  Kinsman  and  14 
other  U.S.  Embassy  officials  in  Jamai- 
ca were  CIA  agents.  Less  than  48 
hours  later  Mr.  Kinsman's  home  was 
attacked  by  submachineguns  and  ex- 
plosives. 

Such  disclosures  would  be  reprehen- 
sible enough  if  the  harm  were  limited 
to  individual  intelligence  operatives. 
However,  the  continuing  exposiu-e  of 
the  identities  of  American  intelligence 
agents  has  significantly  damaged  the 
ability  of  our  intelligence  conmiunity 
to  fulfill  its  primary  responsibility  of 
supplying  policymakers  with  detailed 
and  accurate  information  about  impor- 
tant developments  abroad.  This 
damage  results  from  both  the  loss  of 
experienced  agents,  through  forced  re- 
tirement or  relocation,  and  the  loss  of 
confidence  among  potential  sources  of 
sensitive  foreign  intelligence  informa- 
tion about  our  ability  to  protect  their 
identities. 

Current  law  is  demonstrably  insuffi- 
cient in  combating  deliberate  disclo- 
sures of  U.S.  intelligence  identities. 
Former  Attorney  General  Civiletti 
stated  that: 
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Existing  law  provides  Inadequate  protec- 
tions to  the  men  and  women  who  serve  our 
nation  as  intelligence  officers.  They  need— 
and  deserve  better  protection  against  those 
who  would  intentionally  disclose  their 
secret  mission  and  Jeopardize  their  personal 
safety  by  disclosing  their  identities. 

The  most  telling  proof  of  the  need 
for  the  legislation  before  this  House 
today  lies  in  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
willful  disclosures  I  just  mentioned 
have  led  to  indictments  under  our  es- 
pionage and  other  laws  designed  to 
protect  classified  information. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT  QUESTIONS 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  major 
controversy  surrounding  H.R.  4  in- 
volves the  issue  of  freedom  of  speech. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  there  is 
no  area  requiring  greater  care  in  our 
duties  as  legislators  than  that  of  free 
speech,  and  I  would  hold  with  Jeffer- 
son that  when  we  are  faced  with  com- 
peting claims  between  governmental 
authority  and  a  free  press  we  should 
display  a  bias  toward  the  latter. 

But  no  right,  not  even  first  amend- 
ment ones,  can  exist  as  an  absolute  or 
in  a  vacuum.  In  the  words  of  that 
great  parliamentarian  Edmund  Burke: 

Abstract  liberty,  like  other  mere  abstrac- 
tions is  not  to  be  found.  .  .  .  Liberty,  too, 
must  be  limited  in  order  to  be  possessed. 

This  viewpoint  finds  ample  support 
in  a  multitude  of  Judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  the  first  amendment,  span- 
ning the  entire  history  of  our  country. 

The  document  "The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Analysis 
and  Interpretation,"  prepared  for  the 
92d  Congress,  states  of  the  original 
intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  first 
amendment  that— 

Insofar  as  there  is  likely  to  have  been  con- 
sensus, it  was  no  doubt  the  common  law 
view  as  expressed  by  Blackstone. 

On  the  question  now  at  issue  Black- 
stone  wrote: 

The  liberty  of  the  press  Is  indeed  essential 
to  the  nature  of  a  free  state:  but  this  con- 
sists In  laying  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publications,  and  not  in  freedom  from  cen- 
sure for  criminal  matter  when  published 
...  To  punish  .  .  .  any  dangerous  or  offen- 
sive writings,  which,  when  published,  shttU 
on  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  be  adjudged  of 
a  pernicious  tendency,  is  necessary  for  the 
perservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  of 
government  and  religion,  the  only  solid 
foundations  of  liberty. 

Concurring  in  the  case  of  Whitney 
against  California  (1927)  Justice  Bran- 
deis  concluded  that  free  speech  rights 
could  be  restricted  "if  the  particular 
restriction  proposed  is  required  in 
order  to  protect  the  State  from  de- 
struction or  from  serious  injury,  politi- 
cal, economic,  or  moral." 

In  the  1950  case  of  American  Com- 
munications Association,  CIO  against 
Douds.  the  Supreme  Court  foimd: 

Although  the  First  Amendment  provides 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  press  or  assembly,  it 
has  long  been  established  that  those  free- 
doms themselves  are  dependent  upon  the 


power  of  constitutional  government  to  sur- 
vive. If  it  is  to  survive  it  must  have  power  to 
protect  itself  against  unlawful  conduct,  and 
under  some  circumstances,  against  incite- 
ments to  commit  unlawful  acts.  Freedom  of 
speech  thus  does  not  comprehend  the  right 
to  speak  on  any  subject  at  any  time. 

The  Court  provided  more  specific 
guidance  in  the  1966  case  of  Elfbrandt 
against  Russell: 

A  statute  touching  (First  Amendment  pro- 
tected) rights  must  be  "narrowly  drawn  to 
define  and  punish  specific  conduct  as  consti- 
tuting a  clear  and  present  danger  to  a  sub- 
stantial interest  of  the  state.".  .  .  Legiti- 
mate legislative  goals  "cannot  be  pursued  by 
means  that  broadly  stifle  fundamental  per- 
sonal liberties  when  the  end  can  be  more 
narrowly  achieved." 

Finally,  in  Broadrick  against  Okla- 
homa (1972).  the  Court  declared: 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  First 
Amendment  needs  breathing  space  and  that 
statutes  attempting  to  restrict  or  burden 
the  exercise  of  F'irst  Amendment  rights 
must  be  narrowly  drawn  and  represent  a 
considered  legislative  judgment  that  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  has  given  way  to 
other  compelling  needs  of  society. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  claim  that  the 
systematic  disclosure  of  overseas  intel- 
ligence operatives  does  not  present  "a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  a  substan- 
tial interest  of  the  state." 

I  challenge  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
to  disagree  with  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee's  finding  with  re- 
spect to  the  disclosures  made  by  these 
publications: 

The  unauthorized  disclosure  of  the  names 
of  undercover  intelligence  agents  is  a  perni- 
cious act  that  serves  no  liseful  information 
fimction  whatsoever.  It  does  not  alert  us  to 
abuses;  it  does  not  further  dvll  liberties;  it 
does  not  enlighten  public  debate;  and  it  does 
not  contribute  one  lota  to  the  goal  of  an 
educated  and  informed  electorate.  What- 
ever the  motives  of  those  engaged  in  such 
activity,  the  only  result  is  the  disruption  of 
our  legitimate  Intelligence  collection  pro- 
grams—programs that  bear  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
American  people.  Such  a  result  benefits  no 
one  but  our  adversaries. 

TERMS  OP  THE  BILL 

The  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  addresses  the  vulnerability  of 
our  overseas  intelligence  operatives  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  criminalizes  the  dis- 
closure of  their  identities,  and  second 
it  requires  the  President  to  develop 
more  effective  methods  for  preserving 
their  cover.  While  the  former  provi- 
sions have  drawn  most  of  the  atten- 
tion, I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the 
portions  of  the  legislation  concerning 
improved  cover,  and  the  heightened 
attention  to  this  area  they  will 
produce,  will  prove  to  be  more  signifi- 
cant in  protecting  our  intelligence 
agents. 

With  regard  to  the  criminal  provi- 
sions, H.R.  4  establishes  three  catego- 
ries of  offenses  for  the  intentional  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying 
covert  operatives  to  unauthorized  per- 
sons. 


The  first  category  includes  those 
who  have  had  authorized  access  to 
classified  information  specifically 
identifying  a  covert  agent  while  the 
second  group  involves  individuals  who 
learn  of  a  covert  identity  "as  a  result 
of  having  authorized  access  to  classi- 
fied information"  though  not  neces- 
sarily to  specific  information  identify- 
ing the  covert  agent.  A  person  in 
either  of  these  two  categories  is  crim- 
inally liable  under  H.R.  4  if  they  in- 
tentionally disclose  any  information 
correctly  identifying  a  covert  opera- 
tive to  an  individual  not  authorized  to 
receive  classified  information.  Fur- 
thermore, they  must  know  that  the  in- 
formation will  in  fact  identify  the 
agent  and  that  the  United  States  is 
making  an  effort  to  conceal  that  iden- 
tity. 

Penalties  for  the  first  category, 
those  who  have  had  access  to  specific 
classified  information  identifsing  the 
intelligence  operative,  would  be  a  fine 
of  up  to  $50,000,  imprisonment  for  up 
to  10  years,  or  both.  For  the  second 
category,  the  penalties  would  be  some- 
what lighter,  up  to  a  $25,000  fine  and/ 
or  5  years  imprisonment,  because  it  is 
assumed  that  they  have  violated  a 
lower  level  of  public  trust  than  those 
who  had  direct,  authorized  access  to 
intelligence  identities. 

The  main  controversy  surrounding 
this  legislation  centers  on  the  third 
category  of  offense,  which  covers 
those  cases  where  the  offender  did  not 
have  authorized  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. Since  this  group  could  en- 
compass anyone  who  revealed  the 
name  of  an  American  intelligence  offi- 
cial—including Journalists— special 
care  had  to  be  given  to  protect  first 
amendment  rights  of  free  si>eech. 

The  committee  did  this  by  limiting 
criminal  liability  in  the  third  category 
to  those  who  disclose  agents'  identities 
in  the  course  of  an  effort  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents,  which  effort 
is  intended  to  impair  or  impede  UA 
foreign  intelligence  activities  by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  expo- 
sure. In  addition,  to  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory an  individual  would  also  have  to 
meet  the  standards  of  proof  estab- 
lished for  the  first  two  categories: 
That  the  disclosure  correctly  identifies 
a  classified  covert  identity,  that  the 
disclosure  is  intentional,  that  the  dis- 
closer knows  that  the  revealed  infor- 
mation will  in  fact  identify  the  intelli- 
gence agent,  and  that  the  discloser 
knows  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
taking  affirmative  action  to  conceal 
the  agent's  identify. 

Penalties  for  this  category  of  offend- 
er are  less  severe  than  for  the  other 
two:  Up  to  $15,000  in  fines  or  up  to  3 
years  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Let  me  be  very  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee's intent  in  this  area  was  not  to 
criminalize  exposes  by  legitimate  jour- 
nalists,   nor    revelations    by    whistle- 
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blowers,  nor  efforts  by  newspapers, 
churches,  or  universities  to  determine 
whether,  in  violation  of  their  own 
policy,  an  employee  is  also  an  intelli- 
gence agent.  What  was  Intended  was 
to  provide  some  narrowly  constructed 
statutory  protection  for  overseas  U.S. 
intelligence  officials  against  systemat- 
ic disclosures  by  certain  publications 
who  have  undertaken  to  uncover  and 
publicize  wholesale  lists  of  individuals 
whose  only  crime  seems  to  be  their  as- 
sociation with  U.S.  foreign  intelligence 
operations'. 

The  two  major  remaining  sections  of 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act  define  the  intelligence  operative 
whose  identities  are  to  be  protected 
and  establish  the  defenses  that  are 
available  for  an  individual  charged 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Briefly,  the  following  intelligence 
identities  are  covered  by  H.R.  4  protec- 
tion: Officers  or  employees  of  a  U.S. 
intelligence  agency  whose  identity  Is 
properly  classified  and  who  are  serv- 
ing, or  have  served  within  the  past  5 
years,  outside  the  United  States;  U.S. 
citizens  inside  the  United  States  whose 
identity  is  properly  classified  and  who 
are  agents  of,  informants,  or  sources 
of  operational  assistance  to  the  for- 
eign counterintelligence  or  counterter- 
rorism  operations  of  the  FBI;  U.S.  citi- 
zens outside  the  United  States  whose 
identity  is  properly  classified  and  who 
are  agents  of,  informants,  or  sources 
of  operational  assistance  to  a  U.S.  in- 
telligence agency;  and  non-U.S.  citi- 
zens whose  identity  is  classified  and 
who  are  present  or  former  agents  of  a 
U.S.  intelligence  agency  or  who  are  in- 
formants or  sources  of  operational  as- 
sistance to  a  U.S.  intelligence  agency. 

Finally,  defenses  to  prosecution  are 
established  to  include:  Cases  where 
the  United  States  has  publicly  ac- 
knowledged or  revealed  the  intelli- 
gence relationship  in  question;  non- 
participation  in  the  actual  disclosure 
of  the  information  identifying  a  covert 
agent,  except  where  the  individual 
acted  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with 
the  intent  to  impair  and  impede  U.S. 
foreign  intelligence  or  has  authorized 
access  to  classified  information;  and 
cases  where  the  information  in  ques- 
tion is  transmitted  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  Committees. 

CONCLUSIOR 

An  effective  intelligence-gathering 
capability  is  as  important  as,  and  in 
some  cases  more  important  than. 
Armed  Forces  in  protecting  our  na- 
tional security. 

Accurate  information  on  events 
overseas,  whether  it  involves  weapons 
developments  by  potential  adversaries 
or  decisions  affecting  the  price  and 
availability  of  a  critical  resource  like 
petroleum,  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  for- 
mulating our  foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cies.   Incorrect    information,    on    the 


other  hand,  can  lead  us  to  make  costly 
and  sometimes  dangerous  mistakes. 

As  is  true  of  two  pieces  of  legislation 
reported  recently  by  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  namely  the  Classified 
Information  Procedures  Act  and  the 
Intelligence  Oversight  Act,  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  is  an 
attempt  to  enhance  the  ability  of  our 
intelligence  community  to  perform  its 
assigned  role  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  our  national  interests  and  values. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  4. 

D  1130 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK),  a  distinguished  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  At  least  before  I 
say  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot) 
said,  "Give  me  a  very  brief  description 
of  why  you  are  offering  your  amend- 
ments and  the  difference  with  the 
committee  version." 

My  response  to  him  was  the  differ- 
ence is  that  my  amendment  would 
knock  out  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  compromise  in  the  language 
of  this  bill.  It  is  Just  that  simple. 

I  would  give  the  gentleman  five  good 
reasons  why  we  should  not  support 
H.R.  4  as  it  stands  now.  Five  good  rea- 
sons why  we  should  support  either  the 
Senate  version  or  my  amendments  to 
bring  H.R.  4  up  to  speed.     I 

First.  I  will  lay  it  out  flat.  The  lan- 
guage that  I  object  to  is  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  language.  Our 
committee  accepted  this  as  a  compro- 
mise. I  understand  that.  The  compro- 
mise was  necessary,  they  think,  be- 
cause we  are  so  anxious  to  get  a  bill 
that  protects  the  agents  that  we  would 
even  make  that  kind  of  compromise 
with  the  ACLU  to  get  H.R.  4  passed. 

I  will  not  make  this  compromise  and 
I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  do 
not.  If  anybody  wants  to  take  this 
charge  to  task,  I  can  give  them  chap- 
ter and  verse,  where  the  language 
came  from  and  how  it  got  there.  We 
have  the  ACLU  internal  documents. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  I  will 
say  it  factually,  it  is  not  our  language, 
it  is  theirs. 

The  President -cf  the  United  States 
supports  and  prefers  the  language 
that  I  have  offered  and  supports  the 
Senate  version  which  is  identical. 

I  hope  most  of  the  Members  got  the 
letter  that  I  sent  out  last  night  which 
contained  the  President's  own  letter. 
That  letter  states  that— 

Any  change  to  the  Senate  version  would 
have  the  effect  of  altering  this  carefully 
crafted  balance.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  this  legislation.  I  hope  I  can 
have  your  support  in  reporting  S.  391  with- 
out amendments. 


The  third  point  I  would  make  is  that 
the  people  who  know  the  most  about 
it,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
support  and  prefers  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. A  letter  is  used  by  the  opposi- 
tion that  indicates  the  CIA  would 
accept  the  compromise  language. 
True,  but  read  the  letter  carefully.  It 
says  they  prefer  Senate  391.  The  oper- 
ative word  is  "prefer." 

For  the  Association  of  Former  Intel- 
ligence Officers,  the  group  that  knows 
the  most,  those  that  are  out  in  the 
field  and— I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired 
listening  to  people  at  the  top.  Listen 
to  those  in  the  field,  listen  to  those 
who  live  with  the  law  out  in  the 
trenches.  They  want  S.  391.  They 
want  my  amendments.  That  is  the 
fourth  reason. 

Fifth,  talk  to  the  wives,  the  families 
of  those  who  have  been  out  in  the 
field,  who  have  had  their  families, 
their  homes,  their  husbands,  attacked 
by  agents  of  enemy  powers,  as  a  result 
of  a  disclosure  of  names  of  their  loved 
ones. 

I  put  a  letter  in  the  Record  last 
night— unfortunately  it  did  not  get 
printed  because  I  made  a  mistake,  I 
put  too  much  extraneous  matter  in, 
which  I  often  want  to  do. 

I  included  a  letter  by  Mrs.  Sheila 
Kinsman  in  my  remarks,  a  three-page 
letter,  pleading  and  Imploring  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  pass  the  most 
stringent  language  possible  to  protect 
people  like  her  husband  who  was  the 
target  of  attack  in  Jamaica  after  the 
disclosure  of  his  name  by  the  enemies 
of  our  country,  not  Just  the  CIA,  who 
we  are  talking  about  today  and  trying 
to  provide  good  language  which  will 
insure  their  prosecutors. 

Five  good  reasons  why  either  Senate 
391  or  my  amendments  to  H.R.  4  are 
necessary.  I  support  H.R.  4  with 
amendments.  But,  to  repeat.  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  should  accommodate 
what  we  think  is  right  to  the  requests, 
the  demands  or  whatever  we  want  to 
call  it  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  We  simply  should  not  let  Jerry 
Berman,  and  not  let  Morton  Halperin, 
have  that  kind  of  influence  on  this 
body. 

I  understand  how  it  was  done.  I  rec- 
ognize why  it  was  done.  And  in  my  re- 
marks, if  my  colleagues  will  read  my 
dissenting  opinion  in  the  committee 
report,  it  is  very  clearly  shown  exactly 
how  it  happened. 

On  July  13,  1981,  Halperin  and 
Berman  visited  the  CIA  Headquarters 
building  in  Langley  to  discuss  a  com- 
promise on  the  names  of  agents  bill  in 
exchange  for  modifying  the  language 
in  section  501(c)  which  is  now  601(c). 
They  promised  that  their  supporters 
would  not  try  to  delay  this  bill. 

Three  days  later,  our  committee  met 
and  adopted  the  compromise  as  laid 
out  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
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Union.  It  was  done  in  good  faith— I  un- 
derstand why— because  there  is  a 
desire  to  protect  the  agents,  there  is  a 
desire  to  make  siu-e  this  bill  is  not 
again  delayed.  Very  possibly  it  would 
have  been  delayed  had  not  that  con- 
cession been  made.  We  don't  have  to 
ratify  that  concession  and  we  should 
not. 

I  did  not  agree  to  that  compromise.  I 
did  not  agree  to  it  then,  I  do  not  agree 
to  it  now,  and  I  hope  the  majority  of 
this  body  will  support  my  amendment. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  very  forthrightly  to 
the  gentleman,  as  far  as  the  language 
in  this  legislation  is  concerned,  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment of  its  origin  with  the  ACLU.  I  do 
know  that  in  my  conversations  with 
representatives  of  the  CIA  that  they 
have  indicated  that  they  would  sup- 
port this  language,  and  I  likewise  have 
a  letter  from  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers,  Just 
dated  yesterday,  which  states  that 
they  support  the  early  enactment  of 
H  R  4 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  fidditional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

The  letter  states  they  support  the 
early  enactment  of  H.R.  4  either  with 
the  version  in  H.R.  4  or  S.  391. 

So  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate with  them,  too,  and  I  feel  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  language  in 
the  House  bill 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  My  colleague  very 
carefully  and  properly  made  a  distinc- 
tion which  I  do  not  make.  He  said  they 
support  it.  He  also  knows  what  they 
prefer.  Will  he  state  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  what  they  are  on  record 
as  saying,  what  they  prefer?  They 
prefer  the  Senate  language,  do  they 
not,  in  the  same  letter  the  gentleman 
received?  It  indicates  they  prefer 
Senate  391?  The  gentleman  has  the 
letter  in  front  of  him,  I  would  say  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  In  the  letter  that  I 
have  they  Just  state  that  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  and  they  urge  the  early  en- 
actment of  either  S.  391  language  or 
H.R.  4  language. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  not  agree— as  I  think  we 
can  agree— that  the  CIA  recognizes 
the    acute    nature    of   this   problem. 


which  all  of  us  are  attempting  to  ad- 
dress, and  the  CIA,  and  all  of  our  de- 
fense establishments,  prefer  that  ver- 
sion which  wUl  stand  constitutional 
muster? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  my  colleague  in  the 
well  with  the  testimony,  before  our 
committee  of  the  former  CIA  counsel, 
Daniel  Silver,  and  I  quote: 

It  is  from  my  point  of  view  as  a  lawyer 
clear  to  me  that  without  a  specific  intent 
element  a  statute  that  applied  to  someone 
who  dealt  only  with  unclassified  informa- 
tion and  phenomena  would  have  serious 
constitutional  problems,  but  tUs  bill  which 
your  committee  has  very  carefully  drawn 
avoids  those  problems. 

The  specific  intent  was  put  in  there 
not  because  of  who  suggested  it  or 
who  proposed  it  after  2  years  of 
debate,  but  to  try  to  meet  constitu- 
tional stricttires,  and  that  is  why  a 
specific  intent  standard  is  preferred  by 
this  committee,  the  majority  of  our 
committee,  rather  than  "reason  to  be- 
lieve"  

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  laying  his  opinion  against 
that  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  person  most  respon- 
sible for  discharging  the  law,  indicates 
the  Attorney  General  advises  him  the 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation  is  le- 
gally sound  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint. 

The  CIA  counsel  says  it  is  legally 
sound  from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point. They  indicate  both  versions. 

I  would  acknowledge  the  gentle- 
man's version  is  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  try  to  say  S.  391  is  not 
constitutionally  sound  because  all  of 
the  sound  authorities,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  CIA.  our  staff,  virtually 
everyone  that  has  dealt  with  both  of 
them  say  both  versions  are  sound.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  would  not  try  to 
indicate  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  chairman 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
of  the  time  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  has  11 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  response  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  I  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony 
from  experts  in  the  field,  both  consti- 
tutional scholars  and  those  within  our 
Nation's  intelligence  agencies,  whom 


we  are  trying  to  protect,  evidenced  se- 
rious concerns  that  the  standard  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  proposes 
would  not  meet  constitutional  tests  be- 
cause it  would  criminalize  disclosures 
of  information  derived  from  unclassi- 
fied sources  by  people  who  have  not 
had  access  to  classified  information  on 
the  basis  of  a  negligence  standard,  a 
standard  most  often  used  for  torts. 

D  1130 

In  my  statement,  I  attempted  to 
trace  the  constitutional  history,  the 
case  history  of  precedents  requiring 
specific  intent  when  we  criminalize 
first  amendment  activity. 

I  would  simply  urge  that  it  is  as  a 
result  of  the  conmiittee's  2  years  of  de- 
liberations on  this  matter  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Boland  and 
subcommittee  Chairman  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
my  colleague  will  let  me  take  the  last 
15  seconds,  we  clearly  cannot  discuss  it 
in  1  minute.  We  will  under  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
a  distinguished  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HAMILTOIf ). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act. 

lix.  Chairman,  most  Americans  are 
shocked  and  dismayed  when  they  see: 

A  former  CIA  employee  previously 
entrusted  with  classified  material  pub- 
licly revealing  the  names  of  covert 
CIA  agents;  or 

When  they  learn  of  the  various 
groups  of  our  citizens  who  systemati- 
cally try  to  ferret  out  and  publish  the 
names  of  agents  in  order  to  harm  U.S. 
intelligence  activities. 

One  such  group,  publishing  the 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin, 
operates  within  a  few  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itol, and  regularly  runs  a  feature  titled 
'Naming  Names,"  revealing  10  to  20 
agents  per  issue. 

However,  Americans  are  even  more 
shocked  and  dismayed  when  they 
learn  that  there  is  basically  no  crimi- 
nal statute  to  specifically  prohibit  the 
unauthorized  release  of  such  classified 
information.  Prosecuting  under  the 
general  and  vague  espionage  laws 
would  require  the  Government  to 
reveal  additional  sensitive  informa- 
tion, and  thus  may  itself  cause  addi- 
tional harm  to  our  intelligence  capa- 
bUities. 

The  result  has  been  a  hesitancy  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  prosecute, 
and  that  unfortunately  has  led  to  a 
significant  increase  in  the  publication 
of  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines 
purporting  to  disclose  the  names  of 
U.S.  covert  intelligence  agents.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  the  past  few 
years,  more  than  2,000  such  names 
have  been  publicly  revealed,  and  yet 
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not  even  one  individual  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  releasing  any  of  them. 

Disclosure  of  the  names  of  agents 
may  take  many  forms: 

Prom  the  dlsgnmtled  former  CIA  of- 
ficer who  decides  to  turn  on  his  fellow 
workers,  to  the  respected  reporter  who 
may  identify  an  agent  incidentally  in 
the  course  of  a  legitimate  expose  on 
newspaper  reporters  working  covertly 
for  the  CIA. 

In  this  bill.  H.R.  4,  we  are  not  pro- 
posing that  every  individual  revealing 
an  agent's  identity  imder  any  circum- 
stances be  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties. Such  an  across-the-board  prohibi- 
tion would  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
free  speech  and  would  no  doubt  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Rather,  we  are  restricting  the  legis- 
lation only  to  three  types  of  unauthor- 
ized disclosure: 

First,  disclosure  by  Government  offi- 
cials and  others  entrusted  with  access 
to  classified  information  that  identi- 
fies covert  agents: 

Second,  disclosure  by  those  with 
access  to  classified  information  that 
allows  them  to  discern  such  identities; 
and 

Third,  disclosure  by  those  without 
access  to  classified  information  who 
are  in  the  business  of  ferreting  out 
and  naming  names  in  order  to  disrupt 
U.S.  intelligence  activities. 

The  bill  does  not  apply  to  casual  dis- 
cussion, political  debates,  legitimate 
journalism,  and  the  like. 

Although  the  committee  was  unified 
in  piuTsuing  this  goal,  it  proved  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  find  precise  lan- 
guage to  do  exactly  what  we  wanted. 
The  section  addressing  those  in  the 
business  of  naming  names  without 
access  to  classified  information,  sec- 
tion 601(c),  presented  the  major  diffi- 
culties. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  wanted  to 
make  the  language  narrow  enough  so 
that  we  did  not  also  make  criminal,  for 
example,  the  actions  of  legitimate 
journalists.  On  the  other  hand,  we  did 
not  want  to  make  the  language  too 
narrow  so  that  groups  like  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  CAI  Bulletin  could  easily 
sidestep  the  law  by  simply  redescrlb- 
Ing  or  restructuring  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  task  provided  especially  trouble- 
some: Since  the  time  the  committee 
first  took  up  trying  to  draft  such  lan- 
guage some  3  years  ago,  we  probably 
have  seriously  considered  more  than 
15  different  versions  of  this  section. 
The  versions  aU  involved  subtle 
changes  in  emphasis.  We  changed  the 
language  from: 

Talking  of  patterns  of  activities  to 
talking  of  efforts; 

Prom  talking  of  harming  the  effec- 
tiveness of  covert  agents  to  talking  of 
harming  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence activities;  and 

From  talking  of  purposes  to  talking 
of  intentions. 


The  language  that  we  finally  agreed 
on  In  H.R.  4  as  reported  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable balance,  and  I  believe  that 
Chairman  Bolaito  and  sut>committee 
Chairman  Mazzoli  should  be  con- 
gratulated. In  essence,  our  final  lan- 
guage in  section  601(c)  properly  fo- 
cuses only  on  those  in  the  business  of 
naming  names  by  requiring: 

That  they  must  be  engaged  in  a  gen- 
eral effort  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents; 

That  the  disclosure  must  be  inten- 
tional, consciously  and  deliberately 
willed;  and 

That  they  must  have  a  specific 
intent  to  harm  U.S.  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities  by  the  disclosure. 

I  believe  that  this  language  and  the 
expanded  legislative  Intent  in  our  com- 
mittee report  is  a  good  and  reasonable 
attempt  to  include  under  the  law 
those  we  wanted  to  include,  and  ex- 
clude those  we  wanted  to  exclude.  No 
one  would  maintain  that  our  language 
is  infallible  or  that  it  is  precisely  what 
everyone  wanted.  However,  it  presents 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

Our  full  committee  accepted  it  by  a 
clear  majority  vote,  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  found  it  acceptable  enough 
not  to  request  sequential  referral; 

The  CIA  has  found  It  acceptable  and 
the  Justice  Department  says  that  it 
could  satisfactorily  prosecute  under  it; 
Legal  scholars  before  the  committee 
testified  that  it  appears  constitutional; 
and 

Even  outside  groups  on  divergent 
ends  of  the  political  spectnim  who 
publicly  murmur  about  the  bill  have 
said  privately  that  they  could  live  with 
it. 

Today  we  will  hear  criticism  on  both 
sides:  Some  may  argue  that  we  have 
drawn  the  language  too  tight;  others 
that  we  have  not  drawn  the  language 
tight  enough.  I  believe  that  we  have 
carefully  weighed  the  alternatives  and 
that  we  have  finally  arrived  at  a  pro- 
posal that  strikes  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance: 

We  have  drafted  language  that 
makes  illegal,  disclosure  by  those  en- 
trusted with  access  to  classified  mate- 
rial or  by  those  in  the  business  of 
naming  names  in  order  to  harm  U.S. 
intelligence;  and 

We  have  carefully  avoided  being 
overzealous  and  possibly  ensnaring  un- 
intentionally those  we  do  not  wish  to 
catch,  that  is,  legitimate  journalists  or 
whistleblowers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  Indulge 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  I 
would  like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards),  and  then  get  back 
into  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
4.  The  bill  creates  three  new  criminal 


offenses.  The  first  two  prohibit  per- 
sons who  have  had  authorized  access 
to  classified  information  from  reveal- 
ing the  identity  of  certain  covert  intel- 
ligence agents.  I  support  the  effort  to 
punish  those  who  would  abuse  their 
positions  of  trust  to  the  detriment  of 
the  lives  and  safety  of  our  intelligence 
agents  overseas  as  well  as  U.S.  nation- 
al security  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  third  catego- 
ry, section  601(c)  of  the  bill,  however 
well  intentioned  in  its  effort  to  pre- 
vent exposure  of  our  covert  agents, 
tramples  on  protected  first  amend- 
ment freedoms.  For  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  the  publication  of 
information  obtained  lawfully  from 
publicly  available  sources  would  be 
made  criminal. 

I  recognize  and  applaud  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Intelligence  Committee 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  section  601(c) 
to  keep  it  within  constitutional 
boiuds.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  firm 
belief,  which  is  supported  by  many 
noted  constitutional  experts,  that  no 
amoimt  of  tinkering  can  rehabilitate  a 
law  which  criminalizes  constitutional- 
ly protected  freedoms  of  speech,  press, 
and  political  expression. 

Moreover,  the  bill  allows  no  excep- 
tion where  disclosures  are  aimed  at  re- 
vealing Illegal  activity.  Oversight  of 
our  Intelligence  activities,  traditionally 
exercised  by  all  the  American  people, 
the  press,  and  the  Congress  will  in- 
stead be  relegated  solely  to  the  two  al- 
ready overburdened  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees. Recent  events  concerning  the 
disturbing  activities  of  the  top  eche- 
lons of  the  CIA  demonstrate  that 
greater  accountability  is  necessary 
rather  than  less. 

The  best  solution  is  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  cover  pro- 
vided the  CIA,  and  any  other  covert 
agents  operating  on  our  behalf  over- 
seas, not  to  create  criminal  penalties 
which  stem  the  flow  of  information 
only  to  our  own  public  and  do  little  to 
protect  our  agents  from  hostile  powers 
overseas. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

I  firmly  believe  officers,  employees, 
and  sources  that  operate  covertly  on 
behalf  of  American  foreign  intelli- 
gence must  be  protected  from  harm 
and  exposure.  I  share  the  alarm  of  my 
colleagues  arising  from  callous  and  ir- 
responsible disclosure  of  names  of 
covert  agents.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  goal  of  maintaining  secrecy  and 
minimizing  risk  of  harm  can  be 
achieved  by  less  onerous  means. 

The  portion  of  H.R.  4  which  I  ques- 
tion is  section  601(c).  This  section  is 
aimed  primarily  at  private  citizens  and 
the  press  who  gain  knowledge  of  agent 
identities  from  either  public  or  classi- 
fied sources.  In  both  instances,  first 
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amendment  Interests  are  compro- 
mised. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  at- 
tempted to  alleviate  the  adverse 
impact  on  the  first  amendment  by 
adopting  language  that  narrows  the 
Intent  requirement.  Criminality  hinges 
on  a  finding  that  the  identification 
was  made  "knowingly,"  with  "an 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States"  and  "in  the  course  of  an  effort 
to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents," 
and  by  adding  a  requirement  that  the 
disclosure  Intend  "to  Impair  or  Impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  U.S.  by  the  fact  of  such  identifica- 
tion and  exposure."  While  I  wplaud 
the  committee's  efforts,  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  no  amount  of  tinkering 
can  render  this  section  constitutional, 
as  long  as  it  seeks  to  criminalize  publi- 
cation of  information  already  in  the 
public  domain.  These  judgments  all 
are  highly  subjective,  thereby  leaving 
the  door  open  for  less  cautious  offi- 
cials to  level  this  provision  at  a  broad 
class  of  individuals,  many  acting 
within  the  Constitution. 

The  requisite  intent  can  tie  inferred 
whenever  the  publication  exposes  and 
thereby  diminishes  the  effectiveness 
of  an  intelligence  agent  or  activity. 
Further,  the  intent  requirement  itself 
may  have  "the  effect  of  chilling  legiti- 
mate critique  and  debate." 

In  addition.  It  is  clear  that  the  name 
need  not  actually  be  revealed  to  con- 
stitute "identifying  information."  In 
some  circumstances,  simply  noting  the 
agent's  title  and  location  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  reveal  his  identity.  Thus,  the 
nimiber  of  details  that  must  be  omit- 
ted, and  the  consequent  loss  of  credi- 
bility, is  also  a  vague,  expandable  con- 
cept. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  "in  the 
course  of  an  effort"  offers  no  real  pro- 
tection. As  a  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  witness  noted  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill  last  year,  "a  jour- 
nalist who  is  assigned  to  cover  the  in- 
telligence community  on  a  regular 
basis  may  Indeed  establish  a  pattern  of 
reporting  the  names  of  agents  or 
sources  in  the  course  of  legitimate  cov- 
erage of  the  CIA." 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  revelation 
was  a  single  story  or  a  single  Incident, 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  act  of  investi- 
gating the  story  and  preparing  to  pub- 
lish it  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
Government's  concept  of  "effort."  The 
Department  of  Justice  repeatedly  has 
emphasized  that  the  effort  need  not 
consist  of  a  pattern  of  disclosure,  but 
rather  may  be  simply  a  pattern  of  acts 
with  a  purpose  of  disclosing. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  view.  Distin- 
guished constitutional  scholars  from 
around  the  country  have  also  criti- 
cized section  601(c)  and  its  predeces- 
sors as  being  both  unwise  and  uncon- 
stitutional. 


Consider  this  from  Stephen  Saltz- 
berg  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School: 

When  it  comes  to  punishing  people  who 
have  figured  out  the  identity  of  an  agent  on 
the  basis  of  inform&tion  available  to  the 
public,  I  think  there  are  enormous  problems 
to  overcome.  In  fact,  they  cannot  be  over- 
come when  all  is  said  and  done. 

I  recognize  that  the  intent  element  of  Sec- 
tion [601(c)]  Is  the  thread  of  hope  for 
saving  the  statute,  but  in  my  view  the 
thread  is  not  strong  enough.  To  punish 
people  who  want  to  impair  or  impede  the 
foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States  is  to  threaten  anyone  who  favors  a 
cutback  in  foreign  intelligence  gathering,  or 
controls  on  the  manner  in  which  informa- 
tion is  gathered;  and  it  is  a  threat  that 
cannot  withstand  scrutiny  under  the  First 
Amendment.  If  a  person  does  research  in 
the  library  or  archives  and  learns  that  X 
has  been  involved  In  intelligence  work  in 
Iran  or  Afghanistan,  and  the  person  be- 
lieves th&t  the  nature  of  the  work  is  not 
suitable  for  our  government,  can  this  per- 
son's mouth  be  closed  by  a  statute  like  Sec- 
tion [601(c)]?  Is  it  really  permissible  to  pre- 
vent people  from  trying  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  change  its  ways  by  publicly  disclos- 
ing what  has  been  goiiig  on  in  order  to  criti- 
cise it?  I  doubt  it.  The  line  between  an  in- 
tention to  impair  the  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States  and  an  intention  to 
seek  a  modification  of  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  is  one  that  is 
too  fine  for  me  to  perceive. 

Of  course,  the  First  Amendment  involves 
balancing  of  interests.  The  need  for  the 
United  States  to  protect  its  officers  and 
agents  is  surely  real  and  great,  but  the  First 
Amendment  is  at  its  strongest  when  people 
are  speaking  out  against  the  government, 
criticizing  what  it  and  its  agents  are  doing. 
And  I  think  the  balance  here  will  be  in 
favor  of  speech. 

Section  601(c)  prohibits  publication 
of  identifying  Information  even  if  the 
reporter  or  private  individual  derived 
the  Identity  or  identities  wholly  from 
public  sources.  This  includes  disclo- 
sures based  upon  inferences  drawn 
from  the  Government's  own  nonclassi- 
fied dociunents;  it  includes  the  publi- 
cation of  "common  Icnowledge"  as  to 
who  is  a  CIA  agent  or  source  in  a  par- 
ticular area;  it  includes  the  revelation 
by  an  organization,  such  as  a  mission- 
ary church,  newspaper,  or  university, 
based  on  its  own  internal  investiga- 
tion, that  some  of  its  members— con- 
trary to  the  organization's  policy- 
have  acted  as  sources  for  the  CIA:  it 
includes  republication  of  disclosures 
made  by  others.  The  limit  on  how 
public  this  information  must  be  before 
prosecution  will  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  political  appointees. 

Moreover,  section  601(c)  criminalizes 
dlsclosiu-es  under  a  wide  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. Try  as  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  did  to  limit  the  bill,  I 
still  believe  it  will  forbid  both  wanton 
and  callous  disclosures  as  well  as  those 
that  serve  a  socially  useful  purpose.  It 
will  create  an  imprecedented  dilution 
of  the  notion  of  what  constitutes  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press  by  crim- 
inalizing   the    utterance    of    publicly 


available  information  without  a  show- 
ing that  the  national  security  is  at 
stake;  indeed,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  any  adverse  impact  be  felt  by 
reason  of  the  disclosure  in  order  to 
constitute  a  crime. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  wide 
range  of  individuals  covered  by  this 
legislation.  I  believe  this  overinclusive- 
ness  adds  to  the  constitutional  prob- 
lems of  this  bill. 

A  covert  agent  is  defined  to  include 
not  only  intelligence  officers  or  em- 
ployees serving  covertly  outside  the 
United  States,  but  also  anyone  who  is 
a  "present  or  former  agent  of,  or  a 
present  or  former  informant  or  source 
of  operational  assistance  to  an  intelli- 
gence agency." 

"Informant"  is  defined  broadly  as 
"any  individual  who  furnishes  infor- 
mation to  an  intelligence  agency  in 
the  course  of  a  confidential  relation- 
ship protecting  the  identity  of  such  in- 
dividual from  public  disclosure."  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals fit  this  description,  and  that 
the  bill  is  primarily  a  soiu-ce  protec- 
tion bill  for  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  their  need  for 
protection,  the  breadth  of  the  defini- 
tion broadens  the  restraint  of  free 
speech. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  cleu-  that  pro- 
tecting the  identity  of  sources,  who 
may  be  in  no  greater  peril  than  any 
other  law  enforcement  Informants, 
weighs  as  heavily  against  the  need  for 
open  discussion  of  American  foreign 
affairs  as  does  the  protection  of  em- 
ployee identities. 

Indeed,  the  original  position  of  the 
Attorney  General,  when  this  bill's 
predecessor  was  under  discussion  last 
Congress,  was  solely  to  protect  from 
harm  the  "men  and  women  who  serve 
our  Nation  as  intelligence  officers." 
Likewise,  the  FBI  Director,  in  seeking 
FBI  coverage,  originally  spoke  only  of 
"employees." 

This  expanded  purpose  should  alert 
us  to  the  danger  of  future  additions  to 
the  definition  of  disclosures  that 
impair  American  Intelligence  activi- 
ties. Congress  could  criminalize  the 
disclosure  of  many  other  matters  de- 
rived from  public  information,  such  as 
the  content  of  the  covert  activities 
themselves,  the  methods  used,  and  so 
forth.  The  fact  that  those  activities 
may  have  been  in  clear  violation  of 
American  law  or  policy  would  be  no 
defense.  How  will  the  line  be  drawn 
when  so  much  information  relevant  to 
public  debate  argxiably  could  impair  or 
impede  intelligence  activities  or  for- 
eign relations  or  national  defense? 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  this  cov- 
erage is  vastly  overbroad,  and  funda- 
mentally at  odds  with  a  free  society.  It 
is  also  unnecessary.  Section  601(c) 
simply  misses  the  mark— it  aims  the 
arsenal  of  the  criminal  law  at  the 
entire  populace.  But  aU  the  available 
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evidence  indicates  that  the  true  cul- 
prit is  the  combination  of  sloppy  secre- 
cy procedures  and  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  classified  information. 

In  other  words,  section  601(c)  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  biU  attacks  a 
phantom  problem— private  citizens 
culling  through  public  documents  and 
sources.  It  thereby  diverts  attention 
from  the  real  heart  of  the  problem, 
which,  as  the  CIA  Itself  admitted.  Is 
"the  disclosure  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion based  on  privileged  access  •  •  •  by 
faithless  government  employees  •  •  •." 
This  problem  can  be  dealt  with  by 
punishing  those  employees  and  former 
employees  who  breach  their  trust  by 
revealing  Identities  or  by  providing  as- 
sistance to  others  in  identifying  covert 
agents. 

Moreover,  if  indeed  it  is  possible  to 
glean  Identities  from  public  informa- 
tion or  documents,  then  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  CIA  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  those  Indicators  from 
the  public  domain  and  to  improve  the 
procedures  for  insuring  effective 
cover.  Criminalizing  disclosures  stem- 
ming from  sloppy  secrecy  procediu-es. 
on  the  other  hand,  will  only  tend  to 
lull  the  Agency  into  inaction.  Surely  if 
private  citizens  have  been  able  to  infer 
identities  from  public  sources,  so,  too, 
has  the  KGB. 

As  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  act  "com- 
plelled  to  note  that  provisions  for  the 
concealment  of  intelligence  operative 
are  not  fully  adequate.  The  burden 
must  be  on  the  executive  branch  gen- 
erally, and  the  intelligence  community 
In  particular,  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion." 

Accordingly,  the  committee  adopted 
a  provision  requiring  the  President  to 
promulgate  procedures  that  will  help 
to  rectify  this  situation.  I  believe  this 
course  of  action  wUl  be  more  produc- 
tive and  certainly  less  destructive  of 
free  speech. 

Never  before  has  a  criminal  sanction 
been  attached  to  this  kind  of  speech. 
The  CIA  insists  that  it  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  courts,  to  determine 
whether  such  a  measure  Ls  constitu- 
tional or  whether  a  less  onerous  alter- 
native will  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
dangerous  not  only  for  what  it  forbids 
directly,  but  also,  for  the  precedent  it 
creates. 

Today  we  ban  the  disclosure  of  iden- 
tities. Tomorrow,  there  will  be  talk  of 
banning  disclosure  of  covert  actions 
themselves.  Why  not?  The  logic  is  the 
same— the  preservation  of  effective 
foreign  intelligence  efforts. 

If  the  American  people  are  denied 
information,  they  are  denied  the 
power  that  the  Constitution  says  re- 
sides with  them.  Preventing  that  Is 
what  the  first  amendment  is  all  about. 


Ultimately,  it  is  the  respect  and  pro- 
tection we  afford  free  speech  that  dis- 
tinguishes this  country  from  the  na- 
tions within  which  the  CIA  secretly 
operates.  If  a  free  society  is  sacrificed 
for  a  better  Intelligence  system,  we 
have  compromised  our  very  goal. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. I  understand  the  gentleman's 
position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  <Mr.  Youwo),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4. 

I  will  even  support  it  stronger  if  it 
includes  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 
I  would  like  to  Just  make  a  few 
points  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
You  know,  when  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence meets  in  open  session  which 
it  does  occasionally,  more  often  than 
not,  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  there  in  the  room  observing 
what  it  is  we  are  doing  and  talking 
about.  On  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees dealing  with  defense,  the  same 
thing  happens.  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  same  thing  happens. 

The  point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
able  in  open  sessions  to  send  its  opera- 
tives into  this  Congress  to  get  for 
nothing  information  that  we  make 
available  to  the  general  public.  They 
not  only  cover  the  meetings,  they 
come  in  to  pick  up  copies  of  our  publi- 
cations usually  without  cost.  They 
visit  offices  on  Capitol  Hill  and  they 
leam  for  nothing  things  about  us  that 
we  have  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
leam  about  them.  We  have  to  put  peo- 
ple's lives  at  risk  to  leam  about  them 
and  what  their  plans  are  for  us  and 
our  future. 

Our  security  Is  important  and  the  in- 
formation that  we  obtain  through 
these  intelligence  operations  are  im- 
portant to  that  security. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  to  have  an  effective  intelligence 
operation  and  the  protection  of  the 
identities  of  those  people  who  perform 
that  vital  service  is  extremely  impor- 
tant if  we  are  going  to  succeed. 

One  of  our  allied  nations  sent  repre- 
sentatives here  about  a  year  ago  to 
meet  with  members  of  our  committee 
to  determine  what  we  believe  the 
future  of  our  intelligence  community 
to  be.  Are  we  going  to  protect  our 
agents,  are  we  going  to  protect  secrets? 
Their  concern  was  not  so  much  about 
how  does  that  affect  the  United 
States,  but  how  does  that  affect  them. 
If  we  let  out  too  much  information,  if 
we  allow  agents  to  be  exposed  and  to 
be  exposed  to  this  risk,  what  kind  of  a 
risk  are  we  creating  for  them  back  in 
their  own  countries? 


I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  cooperation 
of  our  friendly  nations  and  our  allied 
nations,  because  they  also  have  effec- 
tive intelligence  operations.  This  legis- 
lation is  extremely  Important  not  only 
to  the  security  or  our  Nation,  but  to 
guarantee  the  continued  cooperation 
of  our  allied  nations  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  effective  intelligence  com- 
mimity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
with  this  comment. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  serve  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
who  have  different  philosophical  view- 
points from  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
to  the  other;  but  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee approaches  the  responsibility 
and  the  security  of  our  Nation  in  a 
very  mature  fashion,  in  a  very  respon- 
sible fashion. 

Yes,  we  do  have  some  disagreements 
at  times,  but  the  disagreements  are 
not  political.  They  are  never  personal. 
Those  disagreements  are  what  mem- 
bers honestly  and  truly  believe  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America  amd  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  the  security  of  our 
people. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  work  with  people  like  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLANO),  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli),  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson),  the 
ranking  member  on  our  side,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory),  as  well  as  every  other 
member  of  our  committee. 

We  bring  to  you  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  think  deserves  the  unani- 
mous support  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtieu)). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 
for  this  excellent  piece  of  legislation, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Boland)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson). 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  I 
think  they  have  done  a  great  job. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Members  will 
give  it  the  strongest  support,  because 
we  need  this  kind  of  legislation  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  measure  is  to  enhance  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  intelligence  operatives 
working  under  cover.  Such  legislation 
is  of  compelling  urgency  as  there  are 
individuals,  including  former  U.S.  in- 
telligence officials,  who  are  busily  and 
systematically  engaged  in  efforts  to 
destroy  our  intelligence  capability  by 
disclosing  the  identities  of  those  clan- 
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destlnely  employed  by  the  various  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies. 

An  episode  in  Jamaica  Illustrates 
what  I  am  talking  about.  In  July  of 
last  year,  the  homes  of  our  Embassy's 
First  Secretary  in  Jamaica  and  an  AID 
employee  were  fired  upon  shortly 
after  the  American  editor  of  Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin  claimed 
in  a  press  conference  that  these  U.S. 
officials  and  13  other  Americans,  as 
well  as  Jamaicans,  were  connected 
with  the  CIA.  Not  only  were  the 
names  of  these  individuals  disclosed, 
but  also  their  home  addresses,  tele- 
phone numbers  and  auto  license  tag 
numbers.  Fortunately,  unlike  the  CIA 
station  Chief  in  Athens  who  was  killed 
in  December  1975  after  his  cover  was 
blown  in  a  similar  fashion  by  the  mag- 
azine Counter  Spy.  the  American  offi- 
cials and  families  involved  in  the 
Kingston  attack  survived  unscathed.  It 
was  a  close  call,  however,  as  two  of  the 
bullets  penetrated  the  bedroom 
window  of  one  of  the  children  who  was 
providentially  away  at  the  time. 

With  that  as  backdrop,  it  Is  little 
wonder  that  our  human  intelligence 
collection  efforts  are  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy around  the  world.  Self-preserva- 
tion is  a  very  basic  instinct  and  why 
should  anyone  want  to  be  associated 
with  an  intelligence  community  that 
caimot  provide  adequate  protection 
for  those  it  asks  to  undertake  danger- 
ous assignments  of  significant  national 
security  import? 

In  evaluating  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  find  former  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Colby  especially  persuasive  when 
he.  while  participating  in  an  American 
Enterprise  Institute  panel  discussion 
of  intelligence  matters,  observed  that: 
The  journalists  believe  tiiey  should  pro- 
tect their  sources.  I  think  our  Nation  should 
protect  iU  sources.  We  need  a  discipline 
over  our  employees  to  make  sure  that,  when 
they  undertake  to  keep  the  secrets  they  are 
going  to  leam  when  they  go  to  work  for  In- 
telligence, they  dam  well  keep  them.  If  they 
violate  that  trust,  they  should  be  subject  to 
criminal  action.  There  are  thirty-odd  stat- 
utes in  our  criminal  code  that  punish  gov- 
ernment officers  for  revealing  Information 
they  learned  during  the  course  of  their 
work— the  Agricultural  Department  employ- 
ee who  reveals  the  crop  statistics,  for  exam- 
ple, and  a  variety  of  others. 

Our  national  secrets  and  the  officers  who 
serve  their  country  are  entitled  to  that  same 
protection  from  someone  who  reveals  them. 
The  soldier  does  not  mind  the  enemy  shoot- 
ing at  him,  but  he  certainly  does  not  want  a 
fellow  American  shooting  at  him.  The  intel- 
ligence officer  does  not  mind  the  threat  and 
the  danger  from  the  enemy  or  the  foreign 
country,  but  he  cannot  accept  the  possibili- 
ty that  some  American  can  freely  reveal  his 
name  and  endanger  him. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  brief- 
ly the  first  amendment  questions  of 
this  bill  that  have  been  raised  by  some 
of  my  colleagues,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  criminalizing  disclosures  of 
undercover  Intelligence  identities  by 
Individuals  who  have  never  been  affili- 
ated with  the  U.S.  Government.  Of 


special  concern  in  this  regard  are  Jour- 
nalists. This  bill  was  drafted  with 
great  care  and  sensitivity  to  this  issue 
and  I  believe  has  resolved  It  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  constitutionally  accepta- 
ble manner.  Such  individuals  can  only 
be  prosecuted  under  this  legislation 
when  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  disclosure  occured  in  the  con- 
text of  a  practice  of  identification  and 
disclosures  intended  to  impair  UJS.  in- 
telligence capabilities. 

This  means  that  to  be  criminally  cul- 
pable, one  would  have  to  be  engaged  in 
the  business  of  naming  names  like  the 
publishers  of  the  aforementioned 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin  or 
Counter  Spy.  This  approach  makes 
eminently  good  sense  and  is  consistent 
with  the  point  made  by  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  (in  the  famous  Espio- 
nage Act  decision  of  1919)  that— 

The  first  amendment  •  •  •  obviously  was 
not  intended  to  give  immunity  for  every 
possible  use  of  language  *  *  *  the  most 
stringent  protection  of  free  speech  would 
not  protect  a  man  in  falsely  shouting  fire  in 
a  theater  and  causing  a  panic. 

Also  very  relevant  in  this  connection 
are  the  remarks  of  Zechariah  Chafee, 
a  leading  defender  of  free  speech 
during  his  37  years  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  the  imcle  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
who  introduced  the  Senate  version,  S. 
391.  of  this  bill.  In  a  book  entitled 
'Free  Speech  in  the  United  States," 
the  elder  Chafee  wrote  that: 

The  true  boundary  line  of  the  First 
Amendment  can  be  fixed  only  when  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  realize  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  speech  is  classified  as  lawful  or 
unlawful  involves  the  balancing  against 
each  other  of  two  very  Important  social  in- 
terests, in  public  safety  and  in  the  search 
for  truth.  Every  reasonable  attempt  should 
be  made  to  maintain  both  interests  unim- 
paired, and  the  great  Interests  in  free 
speech  should  be  sacrificed  only  when  the 
interest  in  public  safety  is  really  imperiled, 
and  not,  as  most  men  believe,  when  it  is 
barely  conceivable  that  it  may  be  slightly 
affected.  In  war  time,  therefore,  speech 
should  be  unrestricted  by  the  censorship  or 
by  punishment,  unless  it  is  clearly  liable  to 
cause  direct  and  dangerous  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Thus,  our 
problem  of  locating  the  boundary  line  of 
free  speech  Is  solved.  It  is  fixed  close  to  the 
point  where  words  will  give  rise  to  unlawful 
acts. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
have  before  us  is  practical,  common- 
sense  legislation  that  addresses  a  prob- 
lem of  paramoimt  national  security 
importance  wliile  carefully  insuring  no 
genuine  civil  liberties  are  infringed 
upon.  I.  therefore,  urge  its  Immediate 
passage.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
those  who  literally  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  us. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion  to    Chairman   Mazzoli.    to   the 


ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory).  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND).  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  (Mr.  Robinson)  and  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made  in  order  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  for  which  the  clear  purpose  as 
stated  by  the  committee  is  to  prevent 
the  disruption  of  legitimate,  impor- 
tant intelligence  operations,  and  to 
criminalize  those  disclosures  which 
clearly  represent  the  conscious  and 
pernicious  effort  to  eliminate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  U.S.  intelligence  oper- 
ations. 

Despite  great  technological  advance- 
ments in  information  gathering  by  our 
intelligence  community,  a  very  signifi- 
cant portion  of  information  collection 
relies  upon  Uve  informants. 

This  human  intelligence  effort  is  in- 
creasingly threatened  by  the  deliber- 
ate disclosure  of  the  identities  of  our 
imdercover  agents.  Publication  of  the 
names  of  these  agents  not  only  extin- 
guishes the  effectiveness  of  these 
agents,  but  endangers  their  lives  as 
well. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  the 
gruesome  illustration  of  the  urgent 
need  for  criminal  penalty  for  this  tjrpe 
of  disclosure.  The  most  infamous  ex- 
ample was  the  identification  in 
"Counter  Spy"— published  by  former 
CIA  employee.  Phillip  Agee— of  Rich- 
ard S.  Welch  as  the  station  chief  for 
the  CIA  in  Athens.  Greece.  Shortly 
after  this  dlvulgence,  Welch  was  assas- 
sinated. The  most  recent  example,  was 
the  identification  in  1980  by  covert 
action  information  bulletin— another 
anti-intelligence  publication  initiated 
with  Agee's  assistance— of  15  CIA 
agents  serving  Marxist  Jamaica. 
Again,  the  disclosure  precipitated  a 
machinegun  attack  on  the  home  of 
the  CIA  station  chief. 

It  is  clear  that  without  some  legisla- 
tive action  to  restrict  these  disclosures, 
agents  will  continue  to  be  exposed  to 
murder  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of 
those  bent  on  total  elimination  of  the 
intelligence-gathering  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  Cxovemment. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is 
the  aim  of  the  propagators  of  such 
publications  and  supporting  organiza- 
tions. In  1978.  a  national  conference 
was  held  by  the  campaign  to  stop  gov- 
ernment spying,  where  objectives  were 
annoimced  to  continue  worldwide  pub- 
lication of  intelligence  information, 
suits  directed  against  Government 
agencies  and  private  companies  whose 
security  depairtments  cooperate  with 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  to  make  use  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
forced  disclosure  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation. 
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Ova  Nation's  intelligence  operations 
enable  us  to  provide  countermeasures 
to  protect  our  people,  and  are  thus  an 
integral  part  of  our  defense  strategy. 
We  must  act  decisively  to  protect  our 
intelligence  community  from  assault, 
and  in  this  vein  I  am  pleased  with  the 
swift  action  of  the  House  Committee 
in  reporting  this  legislation,  H.R.  4 
contains  provisions  which  would  not 
limit  prosecution  to  those  individuals 
having  or  having  had  direct  or  indirect 
access  to  classified  information,  but  is 
carefully  drawn  to  include  anyone  who 
deliberately  exposes  covert  agents 
with  the  Intent  of  destroying  U.S.  in- 
telligence goals.  This  is  a  necessary 
component  of  effective  legislation  be- 
cause it  would  clearly  stipulate  that 
the  outright  objective  of  exposing  in- 
telligence personnel  is  contrary  to  im- 
portant national  interests. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  which 
would  also  provide  criminal  penalties 
for  anyone  who  falsely  identifies  an 
individual  as  an  intelligence  agent,  and 
I  support  the  inclusion  of  this  provi- 
sion. Enactment  of  such  a  measure 
would  put  a  halt  to  the  insidious  ef- 
forts of  anti-intelligence  sources  to  dis- 
mantle U.S.  information  gathering 
with  the  threat  of  exposure.  Further.  I 
believe  that  injimctive  relief  should  be 
included  in  the  bill  to  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  power  to  take  action  to 
stop  imminent  publication  of  such 
identification. 

I  applaud  the  committee  on  their  ef- 
forts to  deal  sternly  with  those  who 
would  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who 
serve  in  sensitive  intelligence  posi- 
tions, and  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
measure. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  as  a  former  FBI 
agent,  I  am  sure,  will  be  interested  in 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  also 
covers  FBI  agents  who  operate  under 
cover  when  they  are  engaged  in  coun- 
terintelligence activities.  It  will  secure 
their  protection,  as  well  as  our  CIA 
agents  or  other  intelligence  agents 
who  operate  under  cover  overseas. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  am  sure  that  informa- 
tion is  of  great  concern  and  gives  a 
great  deal  of  delight  to  all  the  people 
engaged  in  intelligence  activities.  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  like  this 
every  year  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  a  little  more  direct 
with  regard  to  penalties  and  punish- 
ment for  violations  of  the  law. 

Again  I  want  to  applaud  the  commit- 
tee in  their  efforts  to  deal  strictly  with 
those  who  would  endanger  the  lives  of 
those  who  serve  in  sensitive  intelli- 
gence positions  on  behalf  of  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  measure. 


ytt.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understand  the  very  difficult  Job 
that  the  committee  had  to  assume. 
They  have  seen  something  that  is  very 
reprehensible  and  attempted  to  find 
an  answer.  Unfortunately  because  the 
problem  they  are  trying  to  correct  is 
so  reprehensible,  they  have  over- 
stepped constitutional  bounds. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  says  that 
section  601(c)  Is  the  work  product  of 
the  ACLU.  I  want  to  say  as  one  who 
usually  supports  ACLU  positions, 
whether  it  is  their  work  product,  or 
not.  I  oppose  it. 

The  committee  language  allows  an 
incursion  on  first  amendment  rights  in 
section  601(c)  which  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  would  have  private  citi- 
zens prosecuted  for  disclosing  informa- 
tion already  in  the  public  domain. 
That  is  such  a  horrendous  step  toward 
violating  the  first  amendment,  that  no 
matter  who  thought  of  it,  whether  it 
is  the  ACLU  or  the  committee  or 
anyone  else,  we  ought  not  to  have  any 
part  of  it.  I  think  if  that  section  were 
to  be  adopted,  what  happened  at  Wa- 
tergate where  the  information  of  prior 
CIA  identification  of  some  of  the  bur- 
glars was  disclosed  could  probably  be 
prosecuted.  If  section  601(c)  is  adopt- 
ed, you  would  have  members  of  the 
clergy  who  discovered  that  people 
within  their  denomination  were  CIA 
agents  prosecuted  if  they  disclosed  it, 
even  if  they  discovered  it  quite  on 
their  own  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
public  Information. 

I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
make  this  section  even  worse.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  strike  it. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  gives  the  ACLU  much  more 
credit  than  it  deserves.  Given  what 
Mr.  Meese  has  had  to  say  about  the 
ACLU.  to  suggest  that  the  ACLU  can 
walk  into  the  CIA  headquarters  and 
get  them  to  agree  to  language  which 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  goes  beyond  the 
realm  of  reasonable  imagination. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act.  I 
strongly  support  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  the 
identities  of  those  who  engage  or 
assist  in  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  this  country.  This  Nation's  in- 
telligence apparatus  is  our  f  irstline  de- 


fense. The  national  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  that  appara- 
tus. This  strength  and  vitality  is  being 
sapped.  The  very  lives  of  the  individ- 
uals involved  in  these  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  may  be  in 
jeopardy  as  a  result  of  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  the  identities  of  our 
intelligence  officers,  agents,  and 
sources.  Legislation  of  this  type  is 
critically  important  to  deter  and 
punish  those  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  make  such  unauthorized  dis- 
closures. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  and  Judiciary 
Committees  have  documented  the 
damage  these  unauthorized  disclo- 
sures have  had  on  our  human  source 
intelligence  collection  capabilities.  Di- 
rector William  J.  Casey,  of  Central  In- 
telligence, in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
curity and  Terrorism  in  May  testified 
that— 

These  unauthorized  disclosures  have  re- 
sulted in  untold  damage,  and.  If  not 
stopped,  will  result  in  further  damage  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  intelligence  apparatus, 
and  hence  the  nation  itself. 

This  body's  own  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  4  attests  to  the  utter 
uselessness  of  these  disclosures: 

The  unauthorized  disclosure  of  the  names 
of  undercover  intelligence  agents  is  a  perni- 
cious act  that  serves  no  useful  informing 
function  whatsoever.  It  does  not  alert  us  to 
abuses;  it  does  not  further  civU  liberties;  it 
does  not  enlighten  public  debate;  and  it  does 
not  contribute  one  iota  to  the  goal  of  an 
educated  and  informed  electorate. 

The  only  purpose  it  serves  is  to  dis- 
rupt our  legitimate  intelligence  collec- 
tion programs.  Effectively,  such  a 
result  benefits  no  one  but  our  adver- 
saries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  I  bring  a  special  per- 
spective to  this  debate.  Opponents  of 
this  legislation  have  been  heard  to  say 
that  its  enactment  will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  first  amendment  rights.  In 
my  opinion,  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation  con- 
stitutes an  assault  upon  the  first 
amendment.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  Haig  against  Agee  found  the 
conduct  proscribed  by  this  legislation 
to  be  "clearly  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution."  The  Intelligence  Identi- 
ties Protection  Act  would  not  inhibit 
public  discussion  and  debate  about 
U.S.  foreign  policy  or  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, Euid  would  not  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  exposure  of  illegal  activities 
or  abuses  of  authority.  Disclosures  of 
intelligence  identities  by  persons  who 
have  not  had  authorized  access  to 
such  Information  would  be  pimishable 
only  under  specified  conditions,  which 
have  been  carefully  crafted  and  nar- 
rowly drawn.  The  act  does  not  apply 
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to  anyone  not  engaged  in  an  effort  or 
a  pattern  of  activities  designed  to 
ferret  out  and  expose  intelligence  per- 
sonnel. It  is  Instructive  to  look  at  all  of 
the  elements  of  proof  required  in  a 
prosecution  under  subsection  601(c). 
The  Government  would  have  to  prove 
each  of  these  elements  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consideration  of  the 
carefully  and  narrowly  drawn  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act.  in  light  of  the  clear  and 
present  danger  to  our  Nation's  intelli- 
gence capabilities  resulting  from  unau- 
thorized disclosures  of  intelligence 
identities,  leads  inescapably  to  one 
conclusion.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering fulfills  the  urgent  need  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  guard  against 
damage  to  our  crucial  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  of  collection, 
without  impairing  civil  and  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  WHrrEHtmsx),  a 
member  of  the  conmilttee. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act,  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  and  every  day 
of  the  year  some  of  the  true  patriots 
of  our  country  are  at  work,  clandes- 
tinely, throughout  the  world  uncover- 
ing information  necessary  to  keep  our 
leaders  informed  of  important  world 
events— before  they  happen.  They 
must  toll  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions  to  produce  in  an  extremely 
difficult  job.  And.  they  do  so  often  at 
risk  to  their  safety— indeed,  their  lives. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  group  of 
miscreants  who  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  greatly  increase  these 
rislss  by  exposing  the  identities  of  our 
covert  intelligence  agents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  needed  is  leg- 
islation designed  to  act  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  highly  skilled  surgeon— to  cut 
out  the  malignant  cells  of  Phillip  Agee 
and  others  of  his  ilk  while  leaving  un- 
touched the  healthy  activities  of  the 
fourth  estate.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee  is  up  to  the 
task  and  that  is  why  I  have  chosen  to 
support  it. 

H.R.  4  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation 
bom  of  extensive  committee  hearings, 
delit}erations,  and  consultations  with 
the  CIA  and  Department  of  Justice. 
Both  of  these  agencies  believe  H.R.  4 
to  be  an  effective  measure. 

H.R.  4  would  make  it  a  crime  to 
engage  in  an  ongoing  effort  intended 
to  impair  U.S.  intelligence  activities 
and  to  further  that  effort  by  disclos- 
ing the  identities  of  covert  agents- 
nothing  more:  nothing  less. 

This  bill  would  in  no  way  inhibit 
free  debate  over  the  policies  imderly- 
ing  our  foreign  intelligence  activities, 
or  over  the  activities  themselves.  H.R. 


4  would  not  Impose  sanctions  against 
those  who  criticize  the  CIA,  no  matter 
how  unwisely.  H.R.  4  simply  is  de- 
signed to  protect  our  covert  intelli- 
gence agents  from  having  their  identi- 
ties publicly  brandished  by  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  the  security  of  our 
country. 

A  delicate  balance  has  been  struck  in 
this  legislation,  through  long  and 
painstaldng  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reservation  of 
constitutional  guarantees  has  been 
honored  as  we  strove  to  reduce  the 
vulnerability  of  the  lives  of  our  intelli- 
gence officers,  agents,  and  informers 
whose  work  is  essential  to  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I 
urge  support  for  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  debate  on 
this  measure  has  been  very  illuminat- 
ing. I  am  confident  that  there  is  over- 
whelming support  for  the  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  discussion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  601(c)  will  not  distract  us  from 
the  intent  of  the  committee  or  from 
the  intent  of  all  who  are  supporting 
this  measure. 

I  disagree  with  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 
I  think  employing  the  word  "intent"  is 
better,  though  the  expression  "reason 
to  believe"  is  a  valid  one.  I  think 
"reason  to  believe"  relates  more  to  the 
subject  of  negligence  than  it  does  to  a 
criminal  offense.  I  think  that  in  a 
criminal  statute  such  as  we  have  here 
that  we  should  use  the  expression 
"intent." 

As  far  as  the  persons  covered  by 
this,  I  think  that  all  persons  should  be 
covered.  However,  we  are  putting 
forth  this  legislation  primarily  to  get 
at  those  who  make  a  business  of  dis- 
closing the  names  and  the  identities  of 
covert  agents  and  who  capitalize  on 
that  and  profit  from  it.  And  we  cer- 
tainly want  to  end  that  promptly. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
exempt  any  particular  category.  Ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  clergy.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  clergy  and 
other  professions  and  activities.  But  to 
exempt  any  particular  individual 
merely  because  of  the  activity  in 
which  he  or  she  happens  to  be  en- 
gaged I  think  would  be  a  distortion  of 
our  whole  concept  of  criminal  law. 

I  hope  that  we  can  keep  our  eye  on 
the  objective  of  this  legislation  and 
pass  it  promptly  and  send  it  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

I  would  just  sxua  up  by  saying  I  en- 
dorse everything  that  was  just  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  lielleve 
that  the  House  would  do  a  good  serv- 
ice for  the  country  and  for  the  intelli- 
gence community  were  it  to  vote  out 


the  bill  exactly  as  it  is  before  us  today 
without  any  changing  amendments. 

I  have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered.  We 
debated  them  carefully  in  the  commit- 
tee, as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  YotJNG)  said.  These  are  offered  by 
serious  individuals  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  their  Nation  at  heart,  as 
they  view  it.  On  a  given  day,  imder  a 
given  set  of  circumstances,  many  of 
these  could  be  supportable.  But  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  which  has  the 
input  of  all  sides  of  the  philosophical 
spectrum  and  political  spectrum.  It 
does  indisputably  help  the  CIA  and 
the  other  intelligence  communities 
solve  a  very  vexing  problem,  and  that 
is,  how  do  you  deal  with  publications 
who  name  names  and.  therefore,  blow 
identities  and  destroy  effectiveness  of 
our  agents. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook)  might  argue  at  some 
point  that  the  CIA  prefers  other  lan- 
guage, it  is  indisputable  that  they  say 
this  language,  which  is  before  the 
House  today,  wiU  do  the  job  that  they 
know  has  to  be  done.  They  have,  and 
their  colleagues  In  the  intelligence 
community  have,  fought  the  good 
fight  and  have  been  more  patient  than 
they  needed  to  be  these  years,  waiting 
for  some  solace,  and  waiting  for  some 
relief,  and  this  is  the  relief  before  us. 

They  do  want  this  bill,  they  do  want 
this  Idnd  of  relief.  I  think  we  can 
speed  it  to  them  and  speed  it  to  the 
Nation  if  the  House  votes  up  this  bill 
as  we  see  it  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  their  suimmation. 

I  have  just  a  couple  of  points  before 
we  get  into  the  amendment  stage. 

As  has  been  said  here,  this  bill  is  a 
consensus  reached  not  alone  by  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  not  alone  by 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  by  the  intelligence  community,  by 
the  CIA,  and  also  by  some  distin- 
guished constitutional  scholars  whose 
opinion  is  that  this  particular  bill, 
H.R.  4,  would  pass  constitutional 
muster.  There  is  a  serious  question 
among  constitutional  scholars  as  to 
whether  or  not  S.  391.  the  Senate  bill, 
with  the  standard  of  reason  to  believe, 
would  pass  that  muster. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House,  those 
whose  staffs  are  following  this  debate 
on  television,  would  carry  the  message 
to  their  Members  that  this  particular 
bill,  H.R.  4.  is  the  bill  that  has  reached 
a  consensus. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  agreed  to  by 
the  ACLU.  I  think  probably  Tkd 
Weiss  knows  more  about  that  than  I 
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would,  and  his  indication  is  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  ACLU  backs  this 
bill.  I  am  not  sure  it  does  itself. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the 
ACLU  probably  feels  that  if  this  does 
not  happen,  something  worse  will.  I 
am  speaking  for  myself,  saying  it  is  too 
bad  they  have  accepted  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  accept  the  correc- 
tion. I  think  the  ACLU  would  prefer 
this  to  S.  391.  I  am  sure  Morton  Hal- 
perin  would  prefer  H.R.  4  to  S.  391, 
the  Senate  bill. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
some  of  the  distinguished  constitu- 
tional scholars,  such  as  Philip  Kurland 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  who  specifically  states  that 
without  this  kind  of  specific  intent 
standard,  which  is  built  into  H.R.  4, 
the  bill  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Therefore,  my  plea  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  is  that  they  back 
this  bill  as  we  have  reported  it.  It  is 
backed  by  the  intelligence  commimity. 
The  CIA  backs  H.R.  4.  Sure,  it  prefers 
S.  391,  and  I  guess  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  prefers  S. 
391,  because  it  would  be  easier  to  pros- 
ecute under  S.  391,  and  that  is  the  con- 
stitutional objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  membership  would  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory), 
who  spent  so  much  time  on  this  bill, 
and  defeat  all  the  amendments  that 
were  offered  to  H.R.  4,  and  we  can  get 
along  with  a  bill  which,  when  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts,  will  be  held 
constitutional. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  vigorous  support  of 
H.R.  4,  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  considered  the 
predecessor  of  H.R.  4  last  year,  follow- 
ing a  sequential  referral  from  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  favorably 
reported  that  bill  by  a  stiuming  major- 
ity. I  would  like  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  Committee  for 
their  hard  work  and  thoughtful  effort 
in  connection  with  this  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  and  in  this  one.  After  careful 
consideration,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
compelling  need  has  been  shown  for 
legislation  of  this  nature  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  constitutional. 

What  is  the  compelling  need— the 
clear  and  present  danger— which  this 
bill  is  intended  to  meet,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? As  my  colleagues  from  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  have  described  so 
eloquently,  the  dangers  arising  out  of 
these  disclosures  include  demoraliza- 
tion within  our  intelligence  agencies, 
discouragement  of  potential  sources  of 
information,  and  Impairment  of  our 
national  defense  and  foreign  policy  ef- 
forts. We  must  be  willing  to  protect 
our  agents  and  their  families  with  the 


most  effective  methods  available  to  us 
under  the  Constitution  and  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  that  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  amendment 
is  not  absolute— for  any  of  us.  No  spe- 
cial exception  is  made  for  children 
who  want  to  pray  in  public  schools  or 
for  Members  of  Congress  who  want  to 
give  golden  fleece  awards.  However, 
the  danger  that  the  bill  addresses 
must  be  distinctly  identified  and  com- 
pelling, and  the  means  to  combat  it 
must  be  narrowly  drawn  and  neces- 
sary. These  tests  are  best  illustrated 
by  Justice  Holmes'  famous  observation 
that  no  one  has  the  right  to  yell  "fire" 
in  a  crowded  theater.  By  the  same 
token,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  the 
right  to  risk  the  lives  of  our  agents 
and  our  national  security  by  disclosing 
the  names  of  covert  agents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  2  years  of  work 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
this  bill  is  so  finely  tuned  and  narrow- 
ly drawn  that  the  Govemmen't 
burden  of  proof  is  substantial,  as  it 
should  be.  If  the  defendant  has  not 
had  authorized  access  to  classified  in- 
formation, it  must  prove,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  not  only  that  the 
defendant  had  a  special  state  of  mind, 
but  that  the  disclosure  was  made  in 
the  course  of  an  effort  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents.  No  prosecutions 
for  conspiracy,  aiding  and  abetting,  or 
misprison  of  a  felony  are  authorized 
unless  the  disclosure  was  part  of  an 
effort.  The  Government's  public  dis- 
closure of  the  covert  relationship  is  a 
defense.  Finally,  the  biU  provides  an 
avenue  for  whistle  blowers  by  exempt- 
ing from  prosecution  communications 
to  congressional  intelligence  commit- 
tees. 

Is  this  the  least  restrictive  means 
that  we  can  use,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get 
at  the  evil  we  have  identified?  I  believe 
that  it  is.  Our  concern  is  with  protect- 
ing the  identities  of  our  agents— the 
discloser's  employment  circumstances 
are  irrelevant.  The  damage  done  is  the 
same,  whether  the  defendant  had  au- 
thorized access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, or  not.  There  is,  and,  or  course, 
there  ought  to  be,  ample  room  for  free 
and  robust  public  debate  on  our  intel- 
ligence policies  without  injecting  the 
names  of  our  covert  agents  into  that 
debate.  This  minimal  limitation  on 
free  speech  and  press  is  indeed  proper 
when  compared  to  the  overriding  and 
fundamental  national  interest  to  be 
served— providing  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues have  lingering  doubts  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill,  I 
commend  to  their  attention  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Haig  against 
Agee.  The  respondent  in  that  case  was 
a  notorious  discloser  of  agent's  names, 
a  fact  which  the  court  repeatedly  em- 
phasized in  its  opinion.  In  rejecting 
the  argxmient  that  the  first  amend- 
ment prevented  the  Secretary  of  State 


from  revoking  his  passport  for  these 
activities,  which  created  a  serious 
danger  to  our  national  security,  the 
Court  observed: 

These  disclosures,  among  other  things, 
have  the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  In- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
intelligence  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  respondent  is  also  engaged  in 
criticism  of  the  Government  does  not 
render  his  conduct  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  enlightened  edito- 
rial, which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
Washington  Star,  one  of  the  few  news- 
papers able  to  see  beyond  its  own 
narrow  self-interest  on  this  issue,  sug- 
gested that: 

Congress  should  do  whatever  is  necessary, 
taking  due  but  not  paralyzing  heed  of  con- 
stitutional scruples  to  protect  our  covert 

•  •  •  agents.  Otherwise  it  would  be  well  to 
admit  that  we  are  too  paralyzed  by  constitu- 
tional scruples  to  conduct  an  effective  for- 
eign intelligence  system  in  this  dangerous 
world,  and  stop  asking  our  people  to  risk 
their  lives  in  its  service.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  I  reject  the  absolutist  ap- 
proach to  the  first  amendment  which 
has  been  advanced  during  the  debate 
on  this  type  of  legislation  as  a  threat 
to  our  national  security,  and  ultimate- 
ly, to  all  of  our  precious  liberties.  Last 
year,  we  heard  suggestions  that  an 
effort  to  pass  this  legislation  was 
merely  a  hysterical  reaction  to  attacks 
upon  our  agents  in  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  emphasize  to  these 
critics,  1  year  later,  that  this  is  not  an 
emotional  reaction.  It  is  a  firm  com- 
mitment which  some  of  us  have  made 
to  protecting  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  serve  us  so  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  4. 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Intelligence  Agents 
Identity  Act  of  1981, 1  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4  as  a  means  to  strength- 
en our  national  intelligence  capability. 

A  crucial  element  of  an  effective  na- 
tional security  policy  is  the  ability  to 
collect  and  analyze  high-quality  intel- 
ligence information.  The  need  for  a  so- 
phisticated covert  Intelligence  infra- 
structure becomes  more  critical  as  U.S. 
interests  abroad  expand.  Notwith- 
standing the  variety  of  technical  com- 
ponents used  by  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, there  remains  a  need  to 
employ  traditional  human  resources. 
Without  the  human  element  contrib- 
uting to  the  intelligence  system,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  the 
proper  insight  into  the  plans  of  for- 
eign governments  it  confronts  or  inter- 
national problems  it  must  face.  As  the 
United  States  seeks  to  improve  its  na- 
tional security  strategy,  a  network  of 
clandestine  operators  to  carry  out 
covert  activities  in  important  situa- 
tions is  a  fundamental  prerequisite. 
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Further,  the  identities  of  these  indi- 
viduals must  be  protected  for  their 
personal  safety  and  to  insure  the 
credibility  of  the  entire  operation. 

Intelligence  agents  are  faced  with 
the  constant  consequences  of  expo- 
sure. Because  espionage  is  a  criminal 
activity  in  many  countries,  our  agents 
must  face  the  threat  of  expulsion  or 
imprisonment.  Their  safety  is  further 
threatened  by  terrorist  actions  direct- 
ed against  them. 

Last  year,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  ter- 
rorists opened  fire  on  the  home  of 
Richard  Kinsman,  a  U.S.  Embassy  em- 
ployee living  in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Bullets  ripped  through  the  bedroom 
window  of  Kinsman's  daughter.  Fortu- 
nately, no  one  was  injured. 

This  attack  came  within  24  hours  of 
an  announcement  by  Louis  Wolfe  of 
the  Covert  Action  Information  Bulle- 
tin. Wolfe  had  just  disclosed  the 
names  of  15  people  he  claimed  to  be 
CIA  agents.  In  addition,  he  revealed 
their  addresses,  phone  numbers,  li- 
cense plate  numbers  and  the  type  of 
car  they  owned. 

Yet  not  all  who  are  victims  of  igno- 
ble crusaders  such  as  Louis  Wolfe  are 
as  fortunate  to  survive.  Richard 
Welch,  an  attache  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Athens,  was  gunned  down 
in  1975  while  returning  from  a  Christ- 
mas party.  This  murder  followed  an 
article  in  the  Athens  News  tagging 
Welch  as  a  CIA  station  chief.  The  in- 
formation in  the  News  story  had  earli- 
er been  printed  in  Counterspy  maga- 
zine, published  by  ex-CIA  employee 
Phillip  Agee. 

Like  Wolfe,  Agee  has  no  qualms 
about  revealing  the  identities  of  covert 
U.S.  agents.  For  Agee,  these  dis- 
closures play  a  necessary  role  in  his 
ongoing  struggle  for  socialism  in  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  intelligence  officers  are  leading 
the  fight  against  terrorism  on  the 
international  front.  To  arbitrarily  dis- 
close the  identities  of  these  individuals 
serves  to  render  American  credibility 
abroad  worthless.  These  unauthorized 
exposures  result  in  a  variety  of  conse- 
quences including  a  loss  of  expertise  in 
the  intelligence  field,  erosion  of 
morale  for  the  families  of  these  offi- 
cers, and  a  general  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  as  a  nation  can  no  longer  toler- 
ate this  breach  in  national  security. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  the  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  Jeopardized 
daily  in  their  struggle  to  protect  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  Regardless  of  the  motivating 
forces  behind  men  like  Phillip  Agee, 
the  end  result  is  a  disruption  in  the  le- 
gitimate intelligence-gathering  pro- 
gram. No  longer  should  these  agents 
be  subjected  to  additional  threats  of 
violence  stemming  from  arbitrary  dis- 
closures. The  very  nature  of  their  pro- 
fession mandates  a  life  of  adversity 
and  perilous  hazards.  Individuals  who 


have  served  their  coimtry  in  this  dan- 
gerous and  frequently  fatal  capacity 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  misguid- 
ed efforts  of  these  ignoble  crusaders. 

Toward  this  end,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  4,  which  wiU  criminalize  the 
disclosures  of  intelligence  identities. 
We  must  now  take  firm  action  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  integrity  of  these 
agents  but  also  to  protect  our  national 
security  from  further  treasonous  dis- 
closures  A 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  legislation.  We  have  de- 
layed far  too  long  in  providing  a  law, 
first  drafted  almost  6  years  ago,  to 
protect  American  citizens  abroad  from 
attack  and  possible  murder.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  American  intelli- 
gence employees  and  agents— and 
their  families— who,  it  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  quickly  become  the  tar- 
gets of  terrorists  when  they  are  openly 
identified  by  their  fellow  citizens.  No 
one  in  my  opinion  has  the  right  to 
mark  a  fellow  citizen  for  murder. 

It  is  claimed  that  part  of  this  bill 
may  be  unconstitutional.  I  do  not 
think  so.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
the  compilation  of  previously  pub- 
lished information  which  would  be 
outlawed  by  this  legislation,  it  is  the 
publicized  conclusion  that  such  data 
demonstrates  an  intelligence  connec- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill 
would  not  make  it  a  crime  to  reveal  in- 
formation previously  published  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and,  in  any  case,  the 
law  would  require  that  research  by 
itself  would  not  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vict. 

This  publicized  conclusion,  it  should 
be  remembered,  could  subject  the 
person  so  identified,  accurately  or 
falsely,  to  physical  attack  and  could, 
at  least,  negate  the  work  he  was  sent 
abroad  by  his  Government  to  do.  This 
Is  the  activity  that  this  bill  would 
criminalize  and  only  if  there  were 
intent  to  "impede  or  impair"  the  intel- 
ligence effort  of  the  United  States.  No 
right  is  absolute  if  lives  are  endan- 
gered. This  principle  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  courts. 

Even  before  the  attack  on  the  home 
of  the  CIA  chief  of  station  in  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  on  July  4,  1980,  Cord 
Meyer,  a  former  intelligence  officer 
himself,  wrote  of  some  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  unchecked  open  iden- 
tification of  our  intelligence  employ- 
ees. In  a  newspaper  column  dated 
June  7,  1980,  Meyer  described  one  of 
the  unfortunate  results  of  the  public 
exposure  of  American  intelligence  per- 
sonnel by  the  Covert  Action  Informa- 
tion Bulletin: 

(T)hls  ongoing  exposure  of  CIA  officials 
involves  a  massive  hemorrhage  that  is  far 
more  damaging  than  the  potential  leakage 
of  operational  details  from  an  excessive 
number  of  congressional  committees.  The 
assassination  of  the  CIA  station  chief  in 
Greece,  Richard  Welch,  in  1975,  shows  how 
tragic  can  be  the  consequences  of  the  fin- 
gering of  CIA  officials  abroad  .  .  . 


But  even  if  more  assassinations  do  not 
result  from  the  continuing  ex[iosures  that 
the  Bulletin  plans  to  make  in  subsequent 
issues,  the  damage  done  to  the  careers  and 
usefulness  of  those  identified  is  irreparable. 

Meyer  pointed  out: 

For  their  own  protection  they  can  no 
longer  serve  in  many  comers  of  the  world 
where  terrorists  flourish  and  many  govern- 
ments will  no  longer  accept  them  as  mem- 
bers of  American  diplomatic  missions  once 
they  have  been  so  openly  identified. 

The  author  stated,  correctly,  I  be- 
lieve— 

The  real  loser  is  the  American  public 
whose  security  will  steadily  be  eroded  by 
the  loss  of  so  much  carefully  trained  talent 
from  the  front  lines  of  the  long  struggle 
with  the  KGB  and  its  allies. 

Meyer  concluded: 

No  other  democratic  country  attempts  to 
conduct  intelligence  abroad  with  so  little 
protection  for  its  career  officers. 

This  legislation  is  something  nuuiy 
of  us  here  have  favored  since  the  mid- 
1970's  after  Richard  Welch,  CIA  chief 
of  station,  was  murdered  in  Athens. 
Greece.  Meyer,  in  his  column  cited 
above,  had  this  to  say: 

Let  us  hope  that  we  don't  have  to  wait  for 
a  replay  of  the  Welch  assassination  to  shock 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  into 
making  the  legal  and  procedural  reforms 
that  seem  so  obviously  necessary. 

This  was  written  before  the  Kings- 
ton attack  where,  fortunately,  no  one 
was  killed.  That  assault,  nonetheless, 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  something 
which  has  seemed  "so  obviously  neces- 
sary" for  so  long  to  so  many  of  us.  The 
Congress  should  do  the  right  thing 
now  and  pass  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tragic  murder  of  CIA  agent  Richard 
Welch  in  Athens  in  1976  focused  our 
attention  on  the  Jeopardy  that  such 
individuals  are  placed  in  through 
public  identification. 

Thus,  in  1976  and  again  in  1977, 1  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  for  the 
personal  safety  of  those  persons  en- 
gaged in  furthering  the  foreign  intelli- 
gence operations  of  the  United  States. 

In  introducing  such  legislation 
during  the  95th  Congress,  I  said  that 
the  problem  was  most  urgent  and  that 
we  had  to  take  positive  actions  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  agents. 

I  feel  as  strongly  about  this  matter 
now  as  I  did  then. 

Our  intelligence  agents  have  become 
the  actual  or  potential  victims  of  what 
might  be  called  literary  hit  men  who 
use  a  book  or  a  magazine  article  to  do 
their  dirty  work.  It  could  Just  as  easily 
be  an  assassin's  bullet,  because  the  re- 
sults are  tragic. 

These  literary  hit  men  have  put  the 
lives  of  American  intelligence  officials 
in  jeopardy.  Agent  Welch  died  because 
of  such  an  exercise  in  irresponsibility. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  glad  we 
have  this  chance  to  protect  those 
whose  work  means  so  much  to  our  na- 
tional security.* 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired.  Pursuant  to 
the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the 
substitute  committee  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  now  print- 
ed in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purposes  of  amendment. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
germane  amendments  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESsioifAL  RECORD  on  or  before 
September  22,  1981. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thp.t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelligence  Identi- 
ties Protection  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  i«  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  VI— PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

"DISCLOSURZ  or  IDENTITIES  Or  CERTAIN  UNITED 
STATES  UNDERCOVER  INTELUGENCE  OFTICERS, 
AGENTS,  INrORMANTS,  AND  SOURCES 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  Whoever,  having  or  having 
had  authorized  access  to  cla&slfled  informa- 
tion that  Identifies  a  covert  agent.  Inten- 
tionally discloses  any  Information  identify- 
ing such  covert  agent  to  any  individual  not 
authorized  to  receive  classified  Information, 
knowing  that  the  information  disclosed  so 
Identifies  such  covert  agent  and  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  affirmative  measures 
to  conceal  such  covert  agent's  intelligence 
relationship  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  as  a  result  of  having  au- 
thorized access  to  classified  information, 
learns  the  identity  of  a  covert  agent  and  in- 
tentionally discloses  any  information  identi- 
fying such  covert  agent  to  any  individual 
not  authorized  to  receive  classified  informa- 
tion, knowing  that  the  information  dis- 
closed so  identifies  such  covert  agent  and 
that  the  United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  such  covert  agent's  In- 
telligence relationship  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to 
identify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
intent  to  Impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  or  exposure,  dis- 
closes, to  any  individual  not  authorized  to 
receive  classified  information,  any  informa- 
tion that  identifies  a  covert  agent,  knowing 
that  the  information  disclosed  so  identifies 
such  covert  agent  and  that  the  United 
States  is  taking  affirmative  measures  to  con- 
ceal such  covert  agent's  intelligence  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"DEFENSES  AND  EXCEPTIONS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  section  601  that  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  with  which  the  de- 
fendant is  charged,  the  United  States  had 
publicly  acknowledged  or  revealed  the  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  States  of 
the  individual  the  disclosure  of  whose  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
the  basis  lor  the  prosecution. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  no 
person  other  than  a  person  committing  an 
offense  under  section  601  shall  be  subject  to 


prosecution  under  such  section  by  virtue  of 
section  2  or  4  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
or  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  under  such 
section. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  (A)  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  acted  in  the  course 
of  an  effort  to  Identify  and  expose  covert 
agents  with  the  intent  to  impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  by  the  fact  of  such  identifica- 
tion and  exposure,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  authorized  access  to  classi- 
fied information. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 601  to  transmit  information  described 
in  such  section  directly  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"PROCEDURES  POR  ESTABLISHING  COVER  POR 
INTELLIGENCE  OPPICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  ensure  that  any  individ- 
ual who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  in- 
telligence agency,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  in- 
telligence agency,  whose  identity  as  such  an 
officer,  employee,  or  member  is  classified  in- 
formation and  which  the  United  States 
takes  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  is  af- 
forded aU  appropriate  assistance  to  ensure 
that  the  Identity  of  such  individual  as  such 
an  officer,  employee,  or  member  is  effective- 
ly concealed.  Such  procedures  shall  provide 
that  any  department  or  agency  designated 
by  the  {^resident  for  the  punxises  of  this 
section  shall  provide  such  assistance  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  President  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  establish  and  effectively 
maintain  the  secrecy  of  the  identity  of  such 
individual  as  such  an  officer,  employee,  or 
member. 

"(b)  Procedures  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  requirement  for  publica- 
tion or  disclosure. 

"EXTRATERRITORIAL  JURISDICTION 

"Sec.  604.  There  is  Jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense under  section  601  committed  outside 
the  United  States  If  the  individual  commit- 
ting the  offense  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  (as 
defined  in  section  101(a)(20)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act). 

"PROVIDING  INTORMATION  TO  (X>NGRESS 

"Sec.  605.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion from  Congress  or  from  a  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress. 

"DEFINITIONS 

'Sec.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
"(1)  The  term  'classified  information' 
means  information  or  material  designated 
and  clearly  marked  or  clearly  represented, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  statute  or 
Executive  order  (or  a  regulation  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  a  statute  or  Executive 
order),  as  requiring  a  specific  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  unauthorized  disclosure  for 
reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  The  term  authorized',  when  used 
with  resjiect  to  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, means  having  authority,  right,  or  per- 
mission pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  stat- 
ute. Executive  order,  directive  of  the  head 
of  any  department  of  agency  engaged  in  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities, order  of  a  United  States  court,  or 
provisions  of  any  Rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  or   resolution   of   the  Senate 


which  assigns  responsibility  within  the  re- 
spective House  of  Congress  for  the  oversight 
of  intelligence  activities. 

"(3)  The  term  'disclose'  means  to  commu- 
nicate, provide.  Impart,  transmit,  transfer, 
convey,  publish,  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able. 

"(4)  The  term  'covert  agent'  means— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  intelli- 
gence agency,  or  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  duty  with  an  Intelligence 
agency— 

"(I)  whose  identity  as  such  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  classified  information, 
and 

"(11)  who  is  serving  outside  the  United 
States  or  has  within  the  last  five  years 
served  outside  the  United  States: 

"(B)  a  United  States  citizen  whose  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
classified  Information  and— 

"(1)  who  resides  and  acts  outside  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  of,  or  informant 
or  source  of  operational  assistance  to,  an  in- 
telligence agency,  or 

"(ii)  who  is  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure 
acting  as  an  agent  of,  or  Informant  to,  the 
foreign  counterintelligence  or  foreign  coun- 
terterrorlsm  components  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

"(C)  an  individual,  other  than  a  United 
States  citizen,  whose  past  or  present  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
classified  and  who  is  a  present  or  former 
agent  of,  or  a  present  or  former  informant 
or  source  of  operational  assistance  to,  an  in- 
telligence agency. 

"(5)  The  term  'intelligence  agency'  means 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  foreign 
intelligence  components  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  the  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence or  foreign  counterterrorlst  compo- 
nents of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  term  'informant'  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  furnishes  information  to  an  in- 
telligence agency  in  the  course  of  a  confi- 
dential relationship  protecting  the  identity 
of  such  individual  from  public  disclosure. 

"(7)  The  terms  'officer'  and  'employee' 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tions 2104  and  2105,  rest>ectively,  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(8)  The  term  'Armed  Forces'  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corijs,  and 
Coast  Guard. 

"(9)  The  term  "United  States',  when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense,  means  all  areas  under 
the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"ITTLE  VI-PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  601.  Disclosure  of  identities  of  certain 
United  States  undercover  intelligence 
officers,  agents.  Informants,  and 
sources. 

"Sec.  602.  Defenses  and  exceptions. 

"Sec.  603.  Procedures  for  establishing  cover 
for  intelligence  officers  and  employ- 
ees. 

"Sec.  604.  Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  605.  Providing  information  to  Con- 
gress. 

"Sec.  606.  Definitions.". 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
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ered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  in  accordance 
with  the  rule. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbr(X>k: 
Page  3,  strike  out  lines  11  through  21  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States,  discloses  any  Information 
that  Identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent  to  any  individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  information,  knowing  that 
the  information  disclosed  so  identifies  such 
individual  and  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  such 
individual's  classified  intelligence  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

But  before  I  present  the  arguments 
for  this  amendment,  let  me  comment 
on  the  statement  of  our  very  fine 
chairman,  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BOLAND).  If  there  were  any  doubt 
where  the  ACLU  stands,  I  would  be 
glad  to  share  with  him  their  draft 
memo  on  our  bill  and  Senate  391.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Mr.  Berman  and  Mr.  Halperin  could 
almost  serve  on  the  Rules  Committee. 
They  have  it  all  figured  out.  They  go 
through  the  whole  scenarios. 

There  game  plan  scenario  states 
"When  the  Senate  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee  considers  the  legislation  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
substitute  the  House  language."  Think 
of  that.  Their  impertinence  in  trying 
to  coordinate  the  legislative  process. 
They  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  They  have  it  all  on  course— A, 
B,  C,  D,  and  E.  I  guess  this  is  part  E  of 
A.  B.  C,  D,  and  E  of  their  legislative 
scenario.  They  have  known  what  they 
have  been  doing  all  along. 

The  only  addition  I  would  make 
under  revisions  as  to  his  remarks— 
maybe  our  chairman  would  like  to  add 
that  language— he  said  this  bill  re- 
flects the  input  of  many  people.  But 
what  the  gentleman  forgot  to  mention 
is  that  it  also  has  the  input  of  the 
people  who  are  against  not  only  this 
bill  but  would  scuttle  our  intelligence 
activities.  It  reflects  their  input,  too. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  we  are 
trying  to  throw  out  by  the  passage  of 
my  amendment. 

My  amendment  is  favored  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  My  amendment  is  fa- 
vored by  the  CIA.  My  amendment  is 
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favored  by  the  Justice  Department.  I 
make  those  categorical  statements 
that  carmot  be  rebutted. 

Sure,  they  will  accept,  can  live  with, 
and  will  work  for  the  language  in  H.R. 
4  as  amended.  But  they  prefer  and 
favor  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  my  amendment.  That  Is  the  cru- 
cial point. 

D  1200 
The  amendment  that  was  just  read 
substitutes  the  exact  Senate  language 
of  S.  391  for  the  compromise  language 
of  the  House  Intelligence  Conunlttee 
report.  During  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  on  April  7  of  this  year, 
Richard  Willard,  counsel  for  the  At- 
torney General— coimsel  for  Intelli- 
gence policy,  I  might  add— speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Justice  Department  said 
that  both  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill— "would  pass  muster  in 
terms  of  both  due  process  and  first 
amendment  constitutionality." 

Now  the  hearing  of  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  language  and  the  language 
I  have  in  this  amendment  would  pass 
constitutional  muster  has  been  drawn 
across  this  body  time  and  time  again, 
but  the  Attorney  General  believes  it  is 
constitutional.  Let  me  point  out  some- 
thing most  interesting.  For  those  of 
you  on  the  other  side,  the  Carter  Jus- 
tice Department  thought  it  was  consti- 
tutional. The  former  administration 
on  the  record  before  our  committee  of 
saying  that  the  language  of  my 
amendment  and  S.  391  is  constitution- 
al and,  however,  they  preferred  It.  So. 
I  am  not  springing  something  on  you 
out  of  the  well  of  this  House. 

Last  year.  In  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  bill,  the  language  that  I 
am  now  offering  as  a  substitute  was 
supported  by  your  President,  your  ad- 
ministration, your  Attorney  General. 
Ask  yourselves,  what  has  changed  in 
the  meantime?  Certainly  we  do  not 
have  a  more  liberal  President  In  the 
White  House.  That  Is  not  what  has 
happened.  What  has  happened  is  ex- 
actly what  I  said:  as  a  part  of  passing 
this  bill  we  allowed  outside  groups  to 
have  too  much  input.  I  am  very  im- 
happy  at  my  own  CIA  Director,  Mr. 
Casey.  Why  in  the  world  he  let  those 
two  men  even  come  to  Langley  to  talk 
over  compromise  language  with  the  at- 
torneys at  the  CIA— I  look  upon  that 
as  dam  near  a  security  breach.  Why  in 
the  world  they  made  those  concessions 
I  will  never  know. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  It;  the  Carter 
administration,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  CIA.  the  President,  every- 
one, the  former  agents,  everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  this  prefers  the 
Senate  language  and  the  language  of 
this  amendment.  I  say  that  without 
contradiction. 

Mr.  Willard  went  on  to  support  the 
Senate  language  rather  than  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  not  want  to 
concur  in  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment  

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  understand  it. 

the  only  communication  I  have  seen 

from  the  White  House  is  a  letter 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.     McCLORY.     Directed     to     a 
Member  of  the  Senate  In  which  they 
expressed  support  for  the  Seiuite  lan- 
guage. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Right. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  And  without  amend- 
ment. But,  there  was  no  comparison.  I 
will  say  quite  forthrightly  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  conferred  by  tele- 
phone both  with  the  White  House  and 
with  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
and  I  find  no  expression  there  with 
regard  to  preference  for  the  Senate 
language    over    our   language.    As    a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  in  support  of 
our  legislation  and  our  lang\iage,  and 
whatever  is  resolved  in  the  conference 
I  think  they  are  going  to  be  satisfied 
with.  They  are  anxious  for  prompt  en- 
actment of  the  legislation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  My  colleague  is 
absolutely  right,  and  his  last  sUte- 
ment  that  they  do  want  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  language,  but  he  has  got 
the  letter  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  front  of  him.  How 
can  he  stand  before  this  body  and  say 
that  he   does  not?   It  is  right  over 
there,  and  I  assume  the  gentleman  has 
It. 

The  CHAIRlilAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  (^onsent,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  language  is 
very  clear.  The  President  says  he  pre- 
fers Senate  391.  Is  there  any  doubt? 
He  signed  the  letter.  It  is  from  the 
White  House.  The  Attorney  General  is 
on  record  as  favoring  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  I  do  not  think  the 
letter  that  I  have  seen  says  that  he 
prefers  S.  391  over  HJl.  4.  What  he 
says  Is.  he  prefers  S.  391  without 
amendment  over  some  other  variation, 
but  it  is  not  a  variation  which  might 
be  In  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  My  friend  has 
been  around  here.  He  knows  exactly 
what  they  are  talking  about  is  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment.  The  testi- 
mony which  I  will  go  on  to  read,  the 
testimony  all  talks  about  this  lan- 
guage. We  know  that.  Let  us  not 
engage  In  games.  The  Senate  version  is 
preferred  again  by  President  Reagan 
on  the  basis  of  the  letter  he  signed, 
the  CIA  on  the  basis  of  their  state- 
ment, the  Justice  Department  on  the 
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basis  of  their  statement.  My  colleague 
is  not  going  to  try  and  dilute  that. 
They  will  accept  what  he  is  talking 
about,  but  they  prefer  this  language. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentlenum 
will  yield  further,  I  do  question  that, 
and  I  do  question  the  Senate  language. 
Frankly,  from  my  study  of  it— and  I 
made  an  extensive  study  of  it — I  think 
the  House  language  is  preferable,  and 
I  tried  to  find  some  deficiency  in  it,  or 
some  loophole.  I  have  not  foimd  one, 
for  there  Is  not  one  there. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Let  me  recapture 
my  time,  and  I  will  show  the  gentle- 
man the  first  deficiency.  Mr.  Willard, 
in  supporting  the  Senate  language, 
said: 

The  specific  intent  requirement  can  serve 
to  confuse  the  issues  in  an  actual  prosecu- 
tion to  the  point  where  the  Oovemment 
could  be  unable  to  establish  the  requisite 
intent  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  would  say  that  is  about  as  specific 
objection  to  the  language  that  the 
gentleman  is  now  wrapping  himself 
around  as  anyone  could  make.  The 
specific  intent  requirement  can  serve 
to  confuse  the  issues  in  an  actual  pros- 
ecution. 

That  by  the  chief  officer  who  is 
going  to  make  the  prosecution  under 
either  H.R.  4  or  S.  391,  or  a  compro- 
mise version  of  both.  What  could  be 
more  specific  than  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  United  States 
saying  the  gentleman's  language  could 
confuse  the  issues  in  an  actual  pros- 
ecution to  the  point  where  the  Gov- 
ernment could  be  unable  to  prove  the 
requisite  intent?  I  agree  with  him  100 
percent,  and  that  is  why  I  support  this 
langruage. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  all 
of  us  to  have  this  letter  from  the 
President,  at  least  one  paragraph,  read 
so  that  we  all  luiow  what  it  is.  In  this 
letter  dated  September  14,  1981 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Fairly  recent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  President 
Reagan  signed,  it  says  in  the  third 
paragraph: 

Attorney  General  Smith  advises  that  the 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation,  S.  391,  is 
legally  sound,  both  from  a  prosecution  per- 
spective and  In  the  protection  it  provides  for 
constltutlonkl  rights  of  innocent  Americans. 
Any  change  to  the  Senate  version  would 
have  the  effect  of  altering  this  carefully 
crafted  balance. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  And  we  are  also 
talking  about  a  change  in  H.R.  4.  We 
are  talking  about  a  change,  let  me 
repeat,  from  what  the  Carter  admin- 
istration wanted,  what  the  Carter  At- 
torney General  wanted,  what  the  CIA 
wants,  what  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  now  wants,  and 
what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants. 


.  On  that  I  rest  my  case,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  empha- 
size to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  here  in  the  House  today,  and 
those  who  are  monitoring  activities, 
that  the  amendment  we  will  vote  on  at 
some  point,  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment.  It  may  well  de- 
termine the  general  tenor  of  the  rest 
of  the  day  toward  this  bill,  so  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  monitor  this 
particular  part  with  some  care. 

Let  me  suggest  a  few  things.  One  is 
that  I  do  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  am  sure  it  is  offered,  as 
all  of  his  amendments  are,  in  good 
faith,  and  backed  up  by  significant 
study,  but  it  was  considered  by  our 
committee.  We  were  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Senate  bill  with  its  dif- 
ferent standard,  a  negligence  stand- 
ard—"reason  to  believe"  that  some- 
thing might  result  in  injury  to  United 
States  intelligence  activities.  But, 
having  full  knowledge  of  that,  the 
committee,  I  believe  with  just  one  nay, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  suggests 
that  VEuious  administrations,  including 
the  last  one,  supported  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. I  would  like  to  quote  the  former 
General  Counsel  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  who,  in  connection 
with  the  hearings  we  had,  said: 

It  is  from  my  point  of  view  as  a  lawyer 
clear  to  me  that  without  a  specific  intent 
element— 

I  might  parenthetically  say  that  spe- 
cific intent  element  is  in  the  bill 
before  us  today.  He  goes  on— 

That  without  a  specific  intent  element, 
statute  that  applied  to  someone  who  dealt 
only  with  unclassified  information  and  phe- 
nomena would  have  serious  constitutional 
problems.  But  this  bill  which  your  commit- 
tee has  very  carefully  drawn  avoids  those 
problems. 

Mr.  Silver  was  referring  to  the  H.R. 
4  of  the  last  Congress,  which  had  a 
double  intent  standard,  so  I  would 
think  this  statement  of  his  referring 
to  today's  version  would  certainly 
apply. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  it  not  histori- 
cally correct  to  say  that  we  had  a 
unanimous  report  of  the  entire  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  oh 
H.R.  5615  last  year? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  And  the  language 
that  was  in  H.R.  5615  in  1980,  which 
we  unanimously  supported.  Is  the  lan- 
guage which  we  had  before  these 
amendments  were  offered,  and 
changed  H.R.  4.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  It  is.  and  I  would 
also  suggest  to  the  gentleman  it  has  a 


specific  intent  standard  which  the 
gentleman  himself  supported  last 
year,  and  I  think  the  evidence  was 
very  clear  that  it,  and  HJl.  4  today, 
would  solve  the  problem  that  was  con- 
fronting the  Intelligence  Agencies; 
that  Is,  their  inability  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  sanction  those 
who  in  their  own  misguided  way  want 
to  "name  names."  The  specific  intent 
standard  does  solve  that  problem.  The 
gentleman  supported  it  last  year.  He,  I 
am  sure  in  good  faith,  cannot  support 
it  this  year. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  it  not  the 
adding  of  the  phrase,  "by  the  fact  of 
such  identification,"  that  changed  the 
language  of  H.R.  4? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  I  would  answer 
the  gentleman,  it  does  not  change  the 
question  of  specific  intent.  We  still 
have  to  prove  in  the  bill  before  the 
House  today,  H.R.  4,  an  effort  to  iden- 
tify and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  simply  added  "by  the 
fact  of  such  identification  and  expo- 
sure." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  In  listening  to 
what  my  colleague  said,  maybe  we  are 
in  agreement.  Maybe  he  agrees  that 
the  words,  "by  the  fact  of  such  identi- 
fication," do  not  necessarily  belong  in 
H.R.  4,  and  we  can  get  along  without 
it. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
suggested  it  does  not  alter  the  specific 
intent.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Before  yielding  to  our  chairman,  I 
would  also  further  quote  from  a 
former  General  Counsel  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  from  this 
year,  where  he  referred  to  an  earlier 
version  of  the  bill.  The  same  gentle- 
man, who  was  at  that  time  still  Gener- 
al Counsel,  said  on  September  20  of 
this  year 

I  have  personally  a  great  deal  of  optimism 
that  a  prosecution  could  be  carried  forward 
successfully  under  either  version  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
emphasize  again  that  I  would  hope  the 
Members  of  the  House,  those  who  are 
present  here  and  those  who  are  moni- 
toring this  on  television,  would  Iceep 
their  eyes  on  the  ball.  The  bottom  line 
is  with  respect  to  H.R.  4,  that  this  is  a 
bill  which  was  reached  after  a  consen- 
sus with  a  number  of  Memt>ers  and 
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committees  on  the  House  side,  and 
also  with  the  Intelligence  community 
and  with  the  people  downtown. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  states, 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  391,  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  some  to  H.R.  4.  We  imder- 
stand  that.  But,  the  problem  I  think 
that  we  have  before  us  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  which  is 
going  to  pass  constitutional  muster.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said— 
and  he  says  it  correctly— indeed  last 
year  H.R.  5615,  that  bill  was  not  going 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate.  So,  we 
had  no  opportunity  at  all  to  get  any 
bill  by  last  year. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  were  in  the 
same  position  this  year,  we  would  have 
the  same  difficulty,  but  we  are  not  in 
the  same  position  because  we  have 
reached  a  consensus  here,  a  consensus 
which  clearly  indicates  to  all  of  us  who 
support  this  bill— and  we  have  spent, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows, 
2%  years  on  it.  as  has  the  Senate— I 
would  think  the  constitutional  lawyers 
on  our  committee  have  a  right  to  their 
own  opinion  on  whether  or  not  our  bill 
can  stand  constitutional  muster  better 
than  the  Senate  version.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  our 
conunittee. 

Again  let  me  state  that  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  pass  a  bill  last  year  be- 
cause the  Senate  was  not  going  to  take 
up  their  bill,  S.  191.  even  though  H.R. 
5615,  our  bill,  was  ready  to  go  to  the 
House  floor.  We  had  no  opportunity  to 
pass  a  bill  last  year,  and  here  we  are, 
arrived  at  that  point  in  time  where  we 
can  get  a  bill  by;  and  not  only  do  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  believe, 
the  members  of  the  full  committee, 
but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  CIA,  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  that  this  bill  is  a 
bill  of  the  highest  priority. 
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Well,  if  it  is,  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  passing  this  bill  to 
which  they  have  no  objection.  The  ad- 
ministration prefers  the  Senate  bill,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  and 
probably  the  past  administration  pre- 
ferred the  Senate  bill.  But  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  by  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  that  is  going 
to  be  tested  in  the  courts  and  where 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  will  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  lose  sight  of  that.  We  ought  to  keep 
our  eye  on  the  ball,  and  I  plead  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  remem- 
ber that  when  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time. 

I  believe  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, indicate  in  the  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  as  early  or 
as  recently  as  today  that  the  gentle- 


man spoke  with  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  who  indicated,  I  believe,  if  I 
understood  the  gentleman  correctly, 
that  there  is  at  this  point  today  no 
preference  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  between  the  gentle- 
man's approach,  which  is  a  "reason  to 
Ijelieve,"  and  our  approach,  which  is 
specific  intent.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  clarification  of  that. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  will  state  that  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing, that  the  Attorney  General  sup- 
ports the  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
now,  the  language  that  we  have  before 
us.  Insofar  as  resolving  differences  be- 
tween our  language  and  that  in  the 
Senate  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
seems  satisfied  to  have  it  worked  out 
by  us  in  conference. 

I  might  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  as  to  the  language  which 
we  had  in  the  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  think  we  had  the  intent  language  in 
the  bill  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  per- 
sonally strongly  in  support  of  requir- 
ing that  the  element  of  intent  should 
Jje  contained  in  the  bill,  and  that  such 
an  intent  must  be  proved. 

I  think  that  intent  is  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  criminal  statute.  The  lan- 
guage, "reason  to  believe."  I  under- 
stand to  imply  negligence,  and  this  is 
not  a  negligence-type  statute. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolakd), 
who,  I  am  sure,  has  something  to  add. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  states  it  correctly,  and  he  is 
right.  The  point  I  want  to  make,  the 
important  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
the  Senate  was  not  about  to  take  up 
any  legislation  last  year  in  this  area, 
and  that  is  what  we  were  faced  with. 
So  I  would  hope  the  Members  would 
keep  that  in  mind  when  we  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoli) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ashbrook.  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
vrill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  shortly,  but  if  I 
could  have  just  a  few  seconds,  I  sug- 
gest—and really  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  has 
said  it  earlier— that  we  have  got  to 
keep  our  eye  on  the  ball.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  really  believes 
the  "ball"  to  t)e  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  all  components  of 
the  intelligence  community,  and  we 
had  it  clearly  set  forth  in  testimony 
this  year  when  the  bill  was  before  us 
that    with    the    language,    "specific 


intent,"  it  would  serve  their  purpose  of 
protecting  their  people  abroad. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Again  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight,  particularly  as  far  as  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  is  concerned.  I 
laid  in  the  Record  specific  statements 
made  in  the  past  week  or  2  weeks, 
statements  in  black  and  white  by  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, is  now  talking  about  a  telephone 
call  to  an  undisclosed  person  who  said 
something  to  him  that  now  gives  him 
an  understanding  of  their  position. 
Note  that,  just  an  imderstanding. 
What  understanding? 

Let  me  ask  the  Members  of  this 
body  which  statements  they  want  to 
put  the  most  confidence  in.  What 
some  undisclosed  spokesman  said  in  a 
telephone  call  that  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois, a  very  honorable  gentleman,  in- 
terprets for  us  but  is  not  in  black  and 
white  or  what  I  put  in  the  Record  in 
black  and  white  very  openly  and  can- 
didly. 

Second,  let  me  address  something 
my  good  friend,  the  committee  chair- 
man, said,  but  let  me  first  lay  on  the 
record  my  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAKD).  I  think  one  of  the  finest 
things  the  Speaker  of  this  House  did 
when  this  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence was  established  was  selecting  a 
gentleman,  a  legislator,  and  a  patriot 
like  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Eddie  Bolahd,  as  the  chair- 
man, and  I  wiU  back  down  to  no  one  in 
my  admiration  for  him.  But  one  thing 
I  think  my  good  friend  has  over- 
looked—and I  say  this  with  a  wistful 
feeling— is  that  one  of  the  problems  in 
this  coimtry  when  we  talk  to  the 
people  is  the  literal  takeover  of  law- 
making by  the  Supreme  Court.  Time 
and  time  again  we  hear  people  com- 
plain about  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

Elvery  court  decision  has  indicated 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  a  valid  part  of  the  lawmaking  pur- 
poses, indeed  constitutional  determi- 
nations. The  determination  of  this 
body  of  a  constitutional  issue  carries 
weight  with  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
we  should  not  back  down  simply  be- 
cause some  lawyer  or  some  scholar 
from  Chicago  says  this  might  not  be 
constitutional.  We  have  the  right  on 
the  record  to  say  that  we  beUeve  our 
actions  are  constitutional. 

Past  courts  of  all  administrations 
have  given  high  priority  to  what  we  in 
this  Chamber  determine  to  be  consti- 
tutional, and  we  should  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  scared  on  this  issue.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  we  ought  to  reassert 
ourselves. 

I  happen  to  think  this  is  an  area 
where  we  should  tell  the  court  that  we 
happen  to  believe  this  is  constitution- 
al, we  put  it  in  front  of  you,  we  believe 
you  should  agree  with  us,  and  we  be- 
lieve you  will.  So  let  us  not  allow  that 
fear  of  a  constitutional  test  to  prevent 
us  as  legislators  from  doing  what  we 
think  is  right.  Let  us  perform  our 
duties  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addicional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  permission  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes  since  I  did 
yield  to  several  Members  in  order  to 
help  them  make  continuous  state- 
ments, and  I  will  not  ask  for  any  fur- 
ther time. 

Let  me  just  briefly  speak  to  a  couple 
of  points.  One  is  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 
I  am  never  one  to  be  stampeded  or  dis- 
posed to  act  simply  because  someone 
tells  me  something  is  unconstitutional. 
If  I  had  proceeded  without  interrup- 
tion. I  would  never  have  mentioned 
the  word  "constitutionality."  My  op- 
position to  the  amendment  is  not 
based  alone  on  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality. That  is  something  that  we 
have  to  take  a  stand  on  and  let  the 
chips  faU  where  they  may. 

My  observation  is  based  on  state- 
ments that  we  had  last  year.  I  men- 
tioned the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy's General  Counsel,  and  I  would 
quote  the  statement  from  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA  in  last  year's 
emergency  measure: 

Finally,  a  statute  which  requires  proof 
that  unauthorized  disclosures  by  those  who 
have  not  had  an  employment  or  other  rela- 
tionship of  trust  with  the  United  States— 

And  this  is  the  area  we  are  talking 
about,  section  601(c)— 
were  made  with  specific  intent  to  impair  or 
impede  the  Nation's  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities, this  requirement  would  be  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  might  claim  they 
had  made  a  public  disclosure  for  this  legiti- 
mate purpose,  although  I  believe  Congress 
did  determine  If  there  are  suiy  specific  pur- 
poses and  made  a  provision  for  them. 

So  last  year  the  Deputy  Director  was 
in  favor  of  a  specific  intent  standard. 

I  would  simply  say  again,  to  use  our 
chairman's  very  apt  description,  let  us 
keep  our  eye  on  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  do  here.  We  are  trying  to 
pass  a  bill,  first  and  foremost.  We  are 
trjring  to  pass  a  bill  which  solves  a 
problem,  and  the  problem  has  been  de- 
lineated. That  is  the  reprehensible  and 
heinous  crime  of  divulging  informa- 
tion on  people  who  were  posted  under 
cover.  We  want  to  do  it  in  an  effective, 
efficient,  and,  hopefully,  trim  and 
legal  way. 


I  think  that  what  we  have  before 
the  House  has  done  specifically  that. 
It  has  recognized  the  problem,  and  we 
have  moved  to  answer  the  problem 
with  tools  which  had  the  broad  sup- 
port and  so-called  consensus  that  any 
bill  has  to  have  in  order  to  pass.  We 
need  not  require  only  constitutional 
muster,  but  we  also  must  pass  this 
through  the  Congress  for  it  to  become 
a  bill  which  the  President  signs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my 
friends  in  the  Chamber  and  those  who 
are  monitoring  the  proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
.my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook).  who  is  a  very  valua- 
ble member  of  this  conunittee,  to 
oppose  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  extreme- 
ly awkward,  may  I  say,  to  oppose  an 
amendment  offered  by  a  distinguished 
and  respected  colleague,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  get  into  any  spirited  debate 
with  him  or  to  make  any  charge  or  to 
respond  aggressively  to  any  counter- 
charges. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  insofar  as  I  can 
tell  from  a  letter  which  he  has  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ad- 
dressed to  a  single  Member  of  the 
Senate,  it  makes  no  reference  to  H.R. 
4  and  it  makes  no  comparison  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  biU  that  we 
have  before  us  now. 

May  I  state  publicly  that  when  a  rec- 
ommendation comes  from  the  ACLU.  I 
regard  it  with  high  suspicion.  I  am 
just  automatically  opposed  to  some- 
thing that  that  organization  might 
recommend  for  us  to  act  upon.  So.  the 
fact  that  the  statement  has  been  made 
that  some  language  here  originated 
with  the  ACLU  causes  me  to  question 
the  language  which  is  there. 

I  have  tested  this  language;  I  have 
challenged  it;  and  I  have  looked  for 
some  hidden  meaning  that  might  be 
there  that  is  not  disclosed  on  the  sur- 
face. I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  it. 
I  have  subjected  it  to  scrutiny  by 
counsel,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  hidden,  imcertain  meaning 
there  that  might  protect  any  person 
who  would  deliberately  or  intentional- 
ly disclose  the  name  of  a  covert  agent, 
thus  jeopardizing  his  mission  or  im- 
peding or  impairing  his  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

So  the  language  which  I  have  seen 
and  discussed  as  a  representative  of 
the  committee  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
which  has  been  worked  out  and  which 
has  enabled  us  to  avoid  sequential  ref- 
erence to  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
language  which  I  believe  is  constitu- 
tional and  which  will  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  move  forward  to 
punish  those  who  disclose  the  names 


of  covert  agents  who  operate  in  behalf 
of  our  intelligence  agencies,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  wUl  provide  for  the  quick 
and  prompt  punishment  of  persons 
who  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
measure. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  should  be  ex- 
empted or  that  anybody  should  be  ex- 
cused. While  it  is  directed  primarily  at 
scrubby  publications  which  undertake 
to  make  it  their  business  to  de- 
liberately disclose  the  names  of  covert 
agents,  it  would  affect  anybody  who 
would  make  any  such  disclosures  in- 
tentionally and  who  would  intend  to 
impair  or  impede  our  intelligence  ac- 
tivities in  that  manner. 

I  think  the  language  we  have  here  is 
preferable,  from  the  way  I  have  stud- 
ied it,  and  I  believe  that  sincerely.  I 
believe  that  in  the  last  analysis  the 
conference  will  decide  that  this  is  the 
best  and  the  Attorney  General's  office 
will  decide  it  is  the  best  and  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  will  decide  it  is  the 
best.  But  at  this  moment  that  is  the 
decision  we  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  exten- 
sive debate  on  this  amendment.  I  have 
tried  to  debate  it  directly  and  meet  the 
challenges  forthrightly.  and  I  think 
that  we  have  the  good  will  of  all  con- 
cerned the  way  it  is.  So  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  my  friend  100  percent.  In 
the  areas  of  difference  that  the  gentle- 
man and  I  have  had  over  the  years, 
our  differences  have  been  very,  very 
narrow,  and  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few. 

My  colleague  raised  a  question  for 
the  record,  and  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  have  the  other  side  of  it.  He 
raised  the  question  that  the  reason  to 
believe  standard  is  equivalent  to  a  neg- 
ligence standard.  It  is  the  opposite.  I 
think  the  record  ought  to  show  that, 
and  I  am  not  continuing  with  the  idea 
of  engaging  in  heated  debate. 

I  think  it  is  not  equivalent.  If  you 
examine  all  the  elements  of  proof  re- 
quired under  subsection  601(c),  it  is 
clear  that  reason  to  believe  does  not 
mean  that  a  negligent  disclosure  of  an 
identity  would  be  a  criminal  offense. 

Second,  the  individual  making  the 
disclosure  must  know  that  the  infor- 
mation he  discloses  does  in  fact  identi- 
fy a  covert  agent. 

The  person  making  the  disclosure 
must  also  know  that  the  United  States 
is  taking  affirmative  measures  to  con- 
ceal a  covert  agent's  classified  intelli- 
gence affiliation.  Moreover,  the  disclo- 
sure must  be  in  the  course  of  a  pattern 
of  activities  intended  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents.  Those  are  the 
important  words,  in  my  opinion. 
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Finally,  the  person  making  the  dis- 
closure must  have  "reason  to  believe" 
that  his  activities  would  impair  or 
impede  foreign  intelligence  activities 
in  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  elements  must  be 
proved.  An  individual  making  an  unau- 
thorized disclosure  under  these  cir- 
cumstances can  hardly  claim  negli- 
gence. 

I  would  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
all  honesty,  without  engaging  in 
heated  debate,  in  response  to  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory).  has  said  as  a  very  val- 
uable presentation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
McClory  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  say  that,  with  regard 
to  the  pattern  of  activities  language.  I 
was  actively  involved  in  opposing  that 
language  because  it  could  require 
proof  of  repeated  disclosures.  I  feel 
that  a  person  should  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  this  statute  if  they  dis- 
closed one  name— even  if  they  do  it 
just  once.  It  should  not  have  to  be  a 
pattern.  The  bill  should  require  just 
one  disclosure,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  then  it  should  be  pim- 
Lshed. 

If  we  leave  the  language  "pattern  of 
activities"  in  there,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  prove  a  series  of  or  a  pattern 
of  this  type  of  activity,  and  I  think 
that  shouldi*iot  be  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  jyst  state  this  further.  The 
amendmenA)ffered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  would 
force  the  Government  to  make  public 
at  the  trial  more  classified  informa- 
tion than  is  currently  required  by  the 
language  which  we  have.  The  amend- 
ment would  create  this  problem  be- 
cause it  changes  the  focus  of  the  bill 
from  what  the  defendant  intended  to 
what  he  had  reason  to  believe. 

As  to  the  "reason  to  believe"  stand- 
ard, it  becomes  relevant  as  to  what 
effect  the  disclosure  had  or  would 
have  on  our  intelligence  activities. 
This  "results  test"  necessarily  forces 
the  Government  to  reveal  what  the 
agent  whose  cover  was  blown  was 
doing  in  the  country  where  he  had 
been  assigned,  and  what  his  replace- 
ment is  doing  there  now.  However, 
this  information  would  not  have  to  be 
released,  because  it  would  be  irrele- 
vant, under  this  bill  as  reported. 
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And,  last  year's  "graymail  bill" 
would  not  solve  this  problem  because 
that  law  only  protects  irrelevant  infor- 
mation from  disclosure  at  the  trial. 

I  think  we  have  a  good,  sound  bill 
here,  and  I  hope  it  can  be  enacted  in 
the  form  as  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee. 


Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

I  take  the  floor  not  to  prolong  this 
debate;  but  I  want  to  rise  to  support 
the  opposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory),  to  this  amend- 
ment and  to  try  to  point  out  some  spe- 
cifics that  I  think  have  been  over- 
looked in  this  debate. 

I  frankly  do  not  see  the  relevance  of 
what  the  other  body  did  or  the  Senate 
committee  did  or  what  they  might  not 
have  done:  what  is  significant  is  what 
the  House  in  our  deliberations  over 
the  last  2  years  has  done,  working 
closely  together,  not  as  partisans  but 
working  closely  to  try  to  do  one  thing 
and  that  is  the  terribly  difficult  task 
of  balancing  the  need  to  protect  our 
Intelligence  agents  abroad  and  the 
need  to  so  draft  the  legislation  that  we 
wUl  protect  first  amendment  rights, 
protect  people  who  have  no  access  to 
classified  information,  who  might,  for 
whatever  reason,  somehow  reveal  the 
name  of  an  intelligence  agent  of  this 
country  and,  therefore,  be  crimina- 
lized under  this  legislation. 

"The  amendment  before  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  been  arguing, 
submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  does  not  deal 
with  the  first  category,  those  people 
who  have  had  authorized  access  to 
classified  information.  None  of  those 
are  covered  by  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment. 

The  Ashbrook  amendment  does  not 
cover  the  second  group  of  individuals 
in  our  bill  who  learn  of  a  covert  identi- 
ty as  a  result  of  having  authorized 
access  to  classified  information.  That 
is  not  covered. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  attempts  to  do  Is  to 
change  the  standard  on  people  who 
have  had  no  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation, who  may  be  revealing  imclas- 
slfled  Information,  but  who.  If  inad- 
vertently or  in  jest  name  the  name  of 
someone  who  happens  to  be  in  the 
employ  of  our  country  in  a  covert  ca- 
pacity, could  be  prosecuted  under  this 
section. 

I  could  be  at  a  cocktail  party  under 
the  Ashbrook  amendment  and  just  say 
in  jest,  "John  Ashbrook  is  a  covert  op- 
erative of  the  CIA."  If  there  was  a 
John  Ashbrook  operating  in  the 
covert  intelligence  service  of  this  coim- 
try  and  I  got  it  right  accidentally, 
under  the  Ashbrook  amendment,  if  we 
adopt  it,  I  could  be  prosecuted,  assum- 
ing the  other  elements  of  the  bill  were 
proved,  because  imder  a  negligence 
standard  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClory)  has  eloquently 
pointed  out,  I  could  be  prosecuted  if  I 
ought  to  know,  if  I  ought  to  have  a 
reason  to  believe  that  a  John  Ash- 
brook was  in  the  employ  of  our  coun- 
try. That  could  not  happen  under  a 
specific  Intent  standard.  There  would 


be  no  specific  intent  shown  if  I  had 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  agent  from 
Ohio  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
good  friend,  when  he  speaks.  I  listen, 
but  I  think  he  has  missed  the  first  five 
words  of  the  amendment.  The  point 
that  he  has  not  made  is  it  says,  "Who- 
ever in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities." 

Now,  you  could  not  just  be  at  a  code- 
tail  party  and  make  one  statement  if 
there  were  not  a  pattern  of  activities. 
A  pattern  would  include  seeking  out 
the  information,  endeavoring  to  get  it. 
You  just  cannot  make  one  quick  state- 
ment and  that  would  not  suffice  for  a 
pattern  of  activities.  The  cases,  the 
language  is  very  clear.  It  has  to  be  a 
part  of  a  course  of  action  or  a  pattern 
of  activities.  So  a  casual  statement  of 
that  type  standing  alone,  without  the 
pattern  that  showed  there  was  Agent 
Ashbrook  getting  the  information,  he 
sought  it  out,  he  got  it  illegally,  he  got 
it  illicitly,  an  entire  pattern  that 
would  have  been  developed  before 
that  langtiage  would  cover  that  exam- 
ple. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  (Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Powler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  my  colleague 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  hope  my  col- 
league will  acknowledge  that  point. 
That  is  the  way  It  was  written. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWLER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolahd). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  On  the  very  point  of 
negligence,  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  let  me  read 
from  the  hearings  a  statement  of 
Richard  K.  Willard,  who  is  counsel  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  Intelligence 
Policy.  My  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook) 
likes  to  quote  Mr.  Willard.  Let  me 
quote  him  with  respect  to  this  area. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Fowler),  of  course,  has  agreed  to  this, 
as  has  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory). 
On  page  36  of  the  hearings  he  says: 
The  "reason  to  believe"  standard  would 
permit  prosecution  of  an  individual  who  can 
be  shown  either  to  have  Itnown  of  and  disre- 
garded the  risk  of  harm  or  who  can  be 
shown  either  to  have  known  of  and  disre- 
garded the  risk  of  harm  or  to  have  been 
negligent  in  overlooking  the  evident  conae- 
quences  of  his  actions  for  \3&.  foreign  intel- 
ligence activities. 
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That  is  a  quote  from  a  letter  from 
Richard  Willard  to  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  underscored  a  deficien- 
cy in  this  legislation  when  he  describes 
his  cocktail  party  scenario  of  identify- 
ing John  Ashbrook  as  a  CIA  operative. 
My  colleague  will  remember  Mr. 
Hammer  and  Mr.  Pearlman  were  mur- 
dered in  their  hotel  in  El  Salvador  just 
about  a  year  ago  and  there  are  many 
who  suspected  they  were  murdered  be- 
cause they  had  been  falsely  identified 
as  CIA  agents. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  is  an  important  area  about 
false  and  misleading  information.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  get  to  that.  But 
if  I  may  reclaim  my  time  from  the 
gentleman  at  this  time,  let  me  say  to 
my  friend  from  Ohio  that  I  do  not 
have  it  before  me  or  I  would  read  to 
him  the  testimony  in  answer  to  his 
question  about  my  example. 

It  was  plain  from  our  hearings  that 
one  revelation  to  expose  a  covert 
agent,  if  it  were  done  in  the  right 
manner  and  if  there  were  specific 
intent  to  disclose  that  agent  and  dis- 
pose that  agent,  it  would  constitute  an 
effort,  a  pattern. 

That  is  why  the  specific  intent  lan- 
guage is  needed,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  wait  for  all  of  this  heinous  ac- 
tivity to  continue  forever.  If  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  there  is  a  specific  intent  of 
a  person  to  point  out  and  compromise 
every  agent  that  we  have  in  the 
employ  of  this  country,  we  do  not 
want  to  wait  on  some  negligence 
standard  as  to  who  should  have  known 
or  why.  That  is  why  the  two  sections 
have  to  come  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Fowler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  all  of  us  share  the  same 
goal,  I  only  ask  that  the  gentleman  in 
his  consideration,  and  our  colleagues 
in  this  body  will  remember  that  it  is 
this  section  and  this  section  alone  to 
which  the  gentleman's  amendment  ap- 
plies. We  are  dealing  with  unclassified 
information  or  information  that  is 
published  by  someone  who  never  had 
access  to  classified  information.  That 
is  the  only  thing  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion, as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree.  That  is  why  in  this  section  and 
this  section  alone  one  has  to  have  spe- 
cific intent  if  one  is  to  balance  those 
equities  that  we  are  both  trying  to  bal- 
ance and  get  at  the  source  of  the  prob- 
lem, those  who  are  doing  in  our  intelli- 
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gence  services  by  this  deliberate  at- 
tempt at  exposure,  but  also  to  protect 
someone,  whether  it  be  myself,  an 
American  journalist,  a  member  of  a 
church,  or  John  Q.  American  who 
happens  to  repeat  the  name  of  an 
American  agent,  with  no  pattern  or 
practice  or  deliberate  intent  to  com- 
promise our  intelligence  services  by  so 
doing. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  WUl  my  colleague 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  my  friend 
has  said,  if  you  take  it  in  the  context 
of  where  he  started  and  where  he 
ends,  it  is  quite  interesting  because  he 
started  by  saying  my  language  would 
make  prosecution  very  easy  for  a 
person  who  casually  at  a  cocktail 
party  might  mention  the  name  of 
John  Ashbrook  as  an  agent.  Where  he 
is  ending  is  saying  we  want  to  make  it 
as  tough  as  possible.  The  gentleman 
thinks  intent  is  tough.  I  think  reason 
to  believe  is  tough.  But  it  is  a  rather 
unique  argiunent  he  is  making. 

First  he  said  you  could  have  over- 
prosecution.  Now  we  are  saying,  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman,  that  intent 
makes  it  easier  to  prosecute,  and  my 
language  makes  it  harder  to  prosecute. 
I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler):  Which  way  is 
it;  does  my  language  make  it  harder  to 
prosecute  or  easier  to  prosecute? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  what  we 
are  after  is  not  easy  prosecution  or 
hard  prosecution  but  accurate  pros- 
ecution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  We  would  agree 
on  that. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Constitutional  pros- 
ecution. 

The  Supreme  Court  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  cited  the  majority  of  the 
cases  in  my  remarks  during  the  gener- 
al debate,  has  said  that  when  you  are 
in  this  area,  first  of  all  the  statute  has 
to  be  very  narrowly  drawn  because 
you  are  running  up  against  our  privi- 
lege of  free  speech  under  the  first 
amendment.  They  have,  second,  said 
that  you  need  to  show  a  specific 
intent.  That  is  the  constitutional 
standard  to  criminalize  any  activity. 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory).  I  submit,  is  absolutely 
right  in  describing  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio's  amendment  as  a  negli- 
gence standard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Fowler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Again  we  are  not 
talking  about  people  who  have  had 
any  access  to  classified  information. 
We  are  going  to  get  them  and  get 
them  good  under  this  bill,  which  I  sup- 
port and  the  gentleman  supports.  But 


if  the  Ashbrook  amendment  carried, 
we  are  talking  about  either  unclassi- 
fied information  in  the  public  domain 
or  from  the  mouth  of  somebody  who 
has  never  had  any  access  to  any  classi- 
fied information.  Therefore,  the  of- 
fender would  not  have  to  Intend  a  bad 
result.  He  would  not  even  have  to 
know  that  a  bad  result  might  occur. 

But  the  gentleman's  standard  is  that 
he  should  have  known  that  a  bad 
result  would  occur. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  it  were  a  part 
of  a  pattern  of  activities. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  prosecutorial  stand- 
ards. Of  course,  the  easiest  way  to  get 
into  court  is  not  what  we  are  looking 
for  here.  What  we  are  looking  for  here 
and  what  the  gentleman  is  looking  for 
is  a  constitutional  standard  that  pun- 
ishes the  wrongdoer  and  yet  protects 
an  individual  who  has  never  been  in 
the  CIA,  who  has  never  had  any  access 
to  any  classified  information,  who  may 
be  repeating  a  name  he  has  heard  by 
picking  up  one  of  those  journals  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  with. 

To  apply  a  "reason  to  believe."  negli- 
gence standard.  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  whose  record  in  sup- 
port to  constitutional  measures  I  not 
only  recognize  but  admire,  would 
simply  seriously  jeopardize  the  plight 
of  those  that  have  no  part  in  being 
covered  by  this  bill. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
Fowler  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield,  in  talking  about  both  the 
constitutional  tests  that  must  be  mus- 
tered and  talking  about  the  standing 
of  intent  and  the  reason  to  believe,  the 
most  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  June  29.  1981.  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  against  Agee.  accepted  the 
very  standard  I  am  talking  about. 

On  page  29  let  me  read  nine  lines  of 
what  the  Court  says  in  a  direct  quote: 

D  1245 

Long  ago,  however,  this  court  recognized 
that  "No  one  would  question  but  that  a  gov- 
ernment might  prevent  actual  obstruction 
to  its  recruiting  service  or  the  publication  of 
the  sailing  dates  of  transports  or  the 
number  and  location  of  troops." 

Citing  Near  against  Minnesota.  1931. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  That  is  classified  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  quote: 

Agee's  disclosures,  among  other  things, 
have  the  declared  purpose  of  obstructing  in- 
telligence operations  and  the  recruiting  of 
intelligence  personnel.  They  are  clearly  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  The  mere 
fact  that  Agee  is  also  engaged  in  criticism  of 
the  government  does  not  render  his  conduct 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

They  apply  the  "reason  to  believe" 
standard,  not  the  "direct  intent" 
standard. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  either  one  is 
constitutional,  either  one  passes 
muster.  I  go  back  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  what  they  have  said, 
prosecutions  and  probably  convictions 
would  be  much  easier  to  obtain  if  we 
have  the  standards  that  I  have. 

I  believe  the  standards  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
are  fine.  I  think  they  are  too  prescrip- 
tive. And  all  I  am  saying  is  that  both 
would  meet  the  constitutional  stand- 
ard. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  ac- 
cepted the  standard  I  am  talking 
about,  has  done  it  time  and  time 
again.  Let  us  not  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult. That  was  the  last  point  that  the 
gentleman  made.  The  gentleman  did 
not  want  to  make  it  more  difficult. 
And  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  he  is  making 
it  more  difficult,  and  I  say  that  most 
honestly. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  If  I  may  attempt  to 
wind  up,  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  that  I  would  be 
almost  persuaded— it  is  a  great  hymn; 
I  will  not  sing  it  for  you— almost  per- 
suaded, if  you  were  applying  your 
standard  to  601  (a)  and  (b),  where  we 
would  be  applying  a  standard  of  a  test 
of  such  reason  to  believe  to  people 
who  have  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion. 

But  I  submit  there  Is  a  whole  history 
of  the  cases,  distinguished  from  the 
Haig  case  because  they  were  talking 
about  classified  information: 
Elfbrandt  against  Russell.  1966: 


A  statute  touching  (first  amendment  pro- 
tected) rights  must  be  "narrowly  drawn  to 
define  and  punish  specific  conduct  .  .  ." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler) 
has  expiied. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fowler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Broadrlck  against 
Oklahoma.  1972: 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  first 
amendment  needs  breathing  space  and  that 
statutes  attempting  to  restrict  or  burden 
the  exercise  of  first  amendment  rights  must 
be  narrowly  drawn  and  represent  a  consid- 
ered legislative  judgment  that  a  particular 
mode  of  expression  has  given  way  to  other 
compelling  needs  of  society. 

Why?  Because  we  are  talking  about 
John  Q.  Citizen,  who  has  not  been  in 
the  employ  of  our  country  In  a  clan- 
destine or  covert  operation,  who  has 
not  had  any  access  to  any  confidential 
or  classified  Information.  And  that  is 
why.  In  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  has 
offered,  you  have  got  to  have  specific 
Intent  In  this  section. 

You  could  make  an  argument  in  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  bill  that  are 
almost  persuasive.  But  there  is  no 
room  under  the  Constitution,  and 
there  Is  no  quarrel  with  the  CIA,  there 
is  no  issue  of  liberalism  versus  conserv- 


atism or  ACU's  versus  ACLU's.  We  are 
trying  simply  to  balance  the  equity  of 
John  Q.  Citizen  in  being  able  to  speak 
out  without  the  danger  of  being 
hauled  Into  court  when  he  has  had  no 
access  to  any  classified  information 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  on  his  lawyerlike  and  scholar- 
ly presentation.  I  agree  with  him  and  I 
urge  that  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
be  defeated. 

I  have  Indicated  In  my  earlier  re- 
marks my  opposition  to  H.R.  4.  That 
opposition  is  premised  upon  my  firm 
belief  that  any  legislation  which  seeks 
to  criminalize  the  publication  of  Infor- 
mation which  is  already  in  the  public 
domain  is  unconstitutional. 

The  efforts  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee to  narrow  the  criminal  intent 
required  for  criminal  prosecution  are  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  standard  of 
proof  now  under  consideration  In  the 
Ashbrook  amendment.  Such  a  broad 
Intent  standard  would  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  free  and  open  political 
expression  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment. 

If  we  are  to  pursue  such  legislation 
at  all,  we  should  proceed  very  careful- 
ly and  In  the  least  Intrusive  manner 
possible.  This  should  be  the  case 
whenever  the  prospect  of  censorship 
or  any  restriction  of  free  speech  Is  In- 
volved, particularly  when  the  content 
of  the  speech  is  political  In  nature.  At 
the  very  least,  a  narrow  specific  crimi- 
nal Intent  standard  Is  necessary  and  I 
applaud  once  again  the  efforts  of 
Chairman  Boland  and  the  entire  In- 
telligence Committee  for  their  efforts 
to  narrow  the  broad  reach  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  just  make 
one  10-second  addition,  and  that  Is,  of 
course,  the  Agee  case  was  not  a  crimi- 
nal case.  So  I  think  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  standards  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  might  be  looking  at. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Ashbrook  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  about 
the  cocktail  party  scenario  Intrigues 
me,  to  a  great  extent.  Really,  the 
person  who  Inadvertently  or  jokingly 
or  In  a  lighthearted  fashion  says  some- 
thing about  a  CIA  agent  or  mentions  a 
name,  we  are  concerned  about  that 
person   or   that   breach   of   security. 


whether  It  Is  Intentional  or  not.  But, 
really,  what  we  are  after  today  are  the 
Phillip  Agees  of  the  world,  the  ones 
who  have  a  pattern  of  attempting  to 
divulge  and  disclose  In  an  attempt  to 
damage  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook), I  think,  when  he  quoted  from 
the  opinion  of  the  U£.  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Haig  against  Agee,  made 
the  point  that  either  of  these  lan- 
guages are  going  to  be  constitutionaL 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  prob- 
lem there.  But  whether  Agee  falls 
under  601(a)  or  601(c),  I  do  not  think 
that  really  becomes  a  big  problem. 
Agee  has  already  expended  all  of  his 
information  under  601(a).  The  Infor- 
mation that  he  obtained  as  a  former 
CIA  agent,  he  has  already  told  the 
world  all  about  that.  That  is  not  the 
problem.  The  problem  today  with  Mr. 
Agee  and  the  people  of  his  like  are  de- 
scribed In  that  same  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  June 
29.  Let  me  read  a  couple  more  sen- 
tences from  that,  from  page  2: 

"In  1974,  Agee  called  a  press  conference  in 
London  to  announce  his  "campaign  to  fight 
the  United  States  CIA  wherever  it  is  operat- 
ing." He  declared  his  Intent  "to  expose  CIA 
officers  and  agents  and  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  operating."  Since 
1974.  Agee  has,  by  his  own  assertion,  devot- 
ed consistent  effort  to  that  program,  and  he 
has  traveled  extensively  in  other  countries 
in  order  to  carry  it  out.  To  identify  CIA  per- 
sonnel in  a  particular  country.  Agee  goes  to 
the  target  country  and  consults  sources  in 
local  diplomatic  circles  whom  he  knows 
from  his  prior  service  in  the  United  States 
Government.  He  recruits  collaborators  and 
trains  them  in  clandestine  techniques  de- 
signed to  expose  the  "cover"  of  C^IA  employ- 
ees and  sources. 


Well,  Agee  does  this  because  of  what 
he  annoimced  In  a  press  conference  In 
London  in  1974,  when  he  announced 
his  campaign  to  fight  the  U.S.  CIA 
wherever  it  Is  operating. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
Agee's  activities,  as  described  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  fall  under  section 
601(c),  not  601(a).  because  he  is  doing 
things  now  that  he  did  not  learn  when 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

But  I  believe  it  Is  Important,  as  our 
chairman  has  said,  to  keep  our  eve  on 
the  baU,  what  It  is  that  we  are  doing 
here  today.  And  what  It  is  that  we  are 
doing  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  an- 
nouncing, for  all  of  the  world  to  see.  a 
declaration  of  this  Congress,  and  that 
is  that  we  are  going  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation,  that  we  are  going 
to  do  it  by  protecting  the  security  of 
those  who  serve  our  Nation.  And  that 
Is  what  we  are  doing  In  H.R.  4.  and 
that  is  what  we  would  do  with  H.R.  4. 
as  amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Now,  there  are  different  opinions  as 
to  which  one  is  the  stronger  approach. 
I  tend  to  believe  that  the  Ashbrook 
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language  is  stronger.  The  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  be- 
lieves the  Ashbrook  language  is 
stronger.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  believes  the  Ashbrooic  language 
is  stronger.  A  spoltesman,  a  Mr.  Ren- 
frow.  from  the  Carter  administration, 
believed  that  basically  the  Ashbrook 
language  was  stronger.  Dr.  Roy 
Oodson.  an  associate  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Georgetown  University 
and  the  director  of  the  Consortium  for 
the  Study  of  Intelligence  in  a  paper 
prepared  for  publication  believes  the 
Ashbrook  language  is  stronger  and 
constitutional  and  should  be  support- 
ed. His  and  other  expert  opinions  sup- 
port the  stronger  language. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  make 
that  declaration  as  strongly  as  possible 
today,  that  we  Intend  to  protect  those 
who  are  protecting  us.  We  make  that 
declaration  not  only  to  our  adversaries 
in  the  world  but  also  to  our  allies  who 
are  worlcing  with  us  as  we  attempt  to 
protect  ourselves.  But  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  make  that  declaration  today 
for  the  agents,  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, for  their  families,  for  their 
spouses,  for  their  children,  for  those 
people  who  do  not  care  what  the 
intent  was,  they  do  not  care  about  all 
of  the  international  politics;  what 
they  want  most  is  the  protection  of 
the  husband  or  wife  who  is  involved  in 
protecting  our  country.  That  is  what 
we  have  got  to  do  today,  to  make  that 
strong  declaration. 

If  there  is  anything  we  could  do  for 
the  morale  of  the  people  who  serve  us 
in  these  operations  believe  me,  this 
declaration  on  our  part  today  is  it.  It 
will  do  an  awful  lot  to  improve  and  to 
boost  that  morale,  to  make  them  will- 
ing to  go  out  and  do  the  things  they 
need  to  do  to  risk  their  lives,  to  take 
chances,  in  the  protection  of  our  great 
country.  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
make  that  declaration  today  whether 
we  go  with  H.R.  4  as  written  today,  or 
with  H.R.  4  as  amended  by  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. But  I  believe  we  make  that  dec- 
laration much  stronger  tf  we  adopt  the 
Ashbrook  amendment,  put  in  the 
strong  language.  It  is  constitutional 
and  it  is  supported  by  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  law.  And,  re- 
member, we  are  not  talking  about  the 
person  at  the  cocktail  party  who  inno- 
cently and  even  mistakenly  might  men- 
tion someone's  name  in  Jest  or  in 
joking.  We  are  taRing  about  the  Phil- 
lip Agees  of  the  world  who  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  from  the 
international  scene  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  identify  agents,  to  reduce  their  abil- 
ity to  do  their  jobs. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Ashbrook  sunendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  vigorously 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook). I  would  like  to  give  a  little  his- 
torical background  as  to  why  I  believe 
this  stronger  Ashbrook  amendment  is 
needed. 

I  appreciate  the  scholarly  and  the  le- 
galistic approach  in  this  body  to  any 
issue  that  involves  the  greatest  of  our 
rights,  the  first  aniendment  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  freedom  of  speech. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  now 
is  also  a  life-and-death  issue.  We  are 
speaking  about  bringing  before  the 
bar  of  justice  American  citizens  who 
actually  work  to  get  fellow  Americans 
murdered. 

Isn't  it  obvious  that  the  Phillip 
Agees  of  this  world  are  so  clever  that 
in  the  future  they  will  read  wetUi  stat- 
utes and  then  not  speak  themselves 
but  get  some  young  man  or  young 
woman,  a  U.S.  citizen,  corrupted  In 
their  early  years  by  any  of  the  false 
ideologies  that  we  see  touted  across 
our  country,  and  use  that  person  as  a 
cat's  paw  to  do  their  dirty  work— some- 
one who  has  no  background  dealing 
with  classified  information  or  who  has 
never  even  been  in  a  government  job 
where  they  would  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  across  classified  infor- 
mation. Then,  that  young  traitor 
"plays  dumb"  about  releasing  informa- 
tion to  get  American  intelligence  offi- 
cers murdered. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  5 
years  ago.  on  the  first  occasion  I  had 
to  go  over  to  the  CIA  headquarters 
building  in  Langley  I  noticed  several 
impressive  things.  (And,  frankly,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  my  fellow  colleagues  have 
never  been  over  there  to  the  CIA  for 
information.)  When  you  approach  the 
CIA  buUdlng  through  the  main  en- 
trance, you  can't  help  but  see  a  statue 
out  in  front  of  a  young  American  who, 
205  years  ago  yesterday,  gave  his  life, 
the  full  measure  of  devotion,  serving 
his  country  as  an  Intelligence  officer. 
He  was  a  Yale  graduate  only  21  years 
of  age.  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  was  cap- 
tured by  his  foes  in  one  of  the  very 
first  intelligence  missions  of  our  coun- 
try during  our  Revolutionary  War. 

This  statue  on  the  CIA  grounds  Is 
one  of  three  exact  copies  of  the  one 
standing  in  "the  yard"  at  Yale.  An- 
other is  in  front  of  the  New  York  City 
Hall,  the  fourth  right  here  in  front  of 
our  Justice  building  out  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue.  Many  of  us  drive  by  that 
memorial  to  Nathan  Hale  every  morn- 
ing. It  reminds  me  whenever  I  gaze 
upon  it  of  the  most  striking  memorial 
over  at  CIA  headquarters.  The  Roll 
Call  of  Honored  Dead. 

When  you  walk  into  the  CIA  build- 
ing, moved  by  the  image  of  young 
Hale,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back, 
denied  a  Bible  by  his  captors,  at  the 
moment  he  uttered  his  final  proud 
statement  that  rings  out  still,  at  least 


in  our  high  school  and  grade  school 
American  history  classes,  "I  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
country,"  you  see  in  the  main  hall  en- 
trance on  the  wall  to  your  right  the 
gold  stars  of  38  modem  Nathan  Hales 
that  have  given  their  lives  for  their 
coimtry,  for  us.  Startling  is  the  fact 
that  less  than  half  of  the  stars  have 
names  next  to  them.  The  majority  of 
these  American  heroes  go  unknown  as 
heroes  even  to  their  families,  to  most 
of  their  own  colleagues,  to  their  col- 
lege pals,  their  high  school  friends. 
They  die  unheralded  by  a  grateful 
Nation.  Imagine  this.  Their  own  moth- 
ers and  fathers,  do  not  know  why  or 
how  they  died  out  there,  in  some  hos- 
tile comer  of  this  world,  trying  to 
glean  the  intelligence  data  to  keep  the 
free  world  free.  What  an  amazing  sac- 
rifice these  heroes  make  for  us  in  total 
anonymity.  And  we  luiow  that  some  of 
them  are  fingered  for  death  by  fellow 
Americans  who  bear  the  loathsome 
title  of  traitor. 

D  1300 

Between  my  first  visit  to  Langley  in 
1977  and  my  last  one  a  few  weeks  back 
three  golden  stars  of  heroic  sacrifice 
went  up  on  the  wall.  And  those  three 
new  stars  like  the  majority  do  not 
have  names  next  to  them.  Who  were 
they?  Did  we  in  Congress  somehow 
fall  to  protect  them?  So  three  Ameri- 
cans unknown  to  this  House  die  and 
we  cannot  praise  them  on  this  floor  or 
strike  medals  for  them,  we  cannot 
honor  their  mothers  and  fathers,  their 
widows  and  children  will  receive  no 
letters  from  us.  These  courageous  in- 
telligence agents  simply  fade  Into  ob- 
livion. 

Of  course  Richard  Welch's  name  is 
up  on  the  wall,  his  gold  star  of  honor 
among  those  of  his  colleagues,  and  we 
know  beyond  a  doubt  he  was  fingered 
for  murder  in  Greece  by  the  cowards 
we  intend  to  stop  with  this  strongly 
worded  Ashbrook  amendment. 

This  debate  today,  as  scholarly  as  it 
may  be,  reminds  me  of  many  debates 
we  have  had  In  this  House,  by  the 
good  men  and  women  who  serve  here, 
who  In  trying  to  protect  freedom  of 
speech,  soften  the  law  so  badly  as  to 
give  the  criminals  virtual  Immunity 
thereby  destroying  the  intent  of  what 
we  were  debating  about  In  the  first 
place. 

Let  me  give  several  instances.  We 
passed  unanimously  in  this  House,  in 
my  first  year,  a  bill  to  do  something 
about  the  particular  offensive  crime  of 
child  pornography.  But  we  so  crippled 
what  we  were  trying  to  stop  by  putting 
on  so  called  first  amendment  protec- 
tions  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif  omia  (Mr. 
DoRNAN)  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  liir.  Dobhah 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  4  addltlontd  minutes.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  That  no 
pervert  has  ever  been  prosecuted 
under  the  law  we  created.  Ever. 

To  be  more  specific  with  a  crime 
much  more  like  what  we  are  discussing 
now  In  the  intelligence  field,  I  recall 
submitting  several  Doman  amend- 
ments and  supporting  several  Ash- 
brook amendments  years  ago  to  stop 
the  incredible  flow  of  high  technology 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  of  our 
amendment  language  of  knowing  what 
was  being  done,  "a  pattern  of  Intent  to 
get  around  the  law,"  and  so  forth,  was 
exactly  parallel  to  the  Intent  of  what 
Mr.  Ashbrook  Is  trying  to  put  Into  law 
today.  We  heard  the  ssone  misguided 
arguments  then.  The  result  was 
eunuch  law.  So  the  Soviet  Union  steals 
or  buys  technology  from  our  country 
such  as  super  computer  technology 
with  all  the  software  Involved,  and 
secret  electronic  technology  that  by 
overwhelming  vote  In  this  Congress  we 
tried  to  deny  them.  The  net  result  of 
always  watering  down  proper  restric- 
tions on  criminal  activity  that  we  here 
put  Into  law,  is  to  render  those  laws 
utterly  useless.  I  heard  on  the  evening 
news  a  few  weeks  ago  for  Instance  that 
the  Illegal  leakage  of  high  technology 
to  the  Soviets  Is  a  multlbillion-dollar 
scandal.  And  It  Involves  major  spy 
cases  In  my  own  district  rich  In  aero- 
space defense  knowledge.  Again  as  a 
result  of  long  tortured  debate  in  the 
House,  we  ended  up  with  nothing  and 
a  situation  far  worse  by  emboldening 
traitors  with  our  crippled  law. 

I  submit  to  all  of  the  distinguished 
Members  who  have  worked  so  hard  on 
this,  particularly  on  section  601  (a)  and 
(b),  where  wc  are  all  in  agreement  that 
what  we  may  have  here  is  a  case  of 
"not  invented  by  the  committee."  This 
is  what  I  find  is  most  annoying  In  the 
Pentagon.  When  new  defense  ideas 
come  before  the  Pentagon  planners,  if 
it  is  not  an  idea  originated  by  someone 
on  the  Pentagon  payroll,  they  react 
"sorry,  not  invented  here." 

We  should  not  have  that  attitude 
here  In  Congress.  Those  of  us  not  on  a 
given  committee  can  sometimes  Im- 
measurably strengthen  committee  bill 
language. 

I  think  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  does 
just  that.  This  ugly  new  type  of  Amer- 
ican traitor  who  betrays  our  agents  In 
the  field  whether  that  traitor  serves  In 
the  Government  or  not,  or  had  access 
to  Information  or  not,  must  be 
stopped.  I  believe  PhUlip  Agee  is  a 
hard  core  traitor,  every  bit  as  deserv- 
ing of  disgrace  as  Benedict  Arnold. 

When  he  uses  some  yoimg  man  or 
woman  to  do  his  dirty  work  for  him, 
we  should  be  able  to  bring  that  person 
to  justice. 

I  asked  the  former  CIA  Director, 
and  the  current  Deputy  Director  of 


the  CIA  to  please  try  and  declassify 
the  files  of  some  of  the  38  Gold  Star 
cases  of  men  who  died  In  our  intelli- 
gence services.  Maybe  If  we  get  some 
of  these  cases  declassified  and  find 
that  some  died  because  of  Agee-type 
Informers  more  of  you  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  Ashbrook  amendment. 
My  case  Is  weakened  here  today  be- 
cause I  cannot  point  to  specific  men  In 
the  ciurent  decade  other  than  Dick 
Welch  who  died  because  someone  tar- 
geted them  for  death  to  accomplish  a 
politicsd  goal. 

So,  I  ask  my  colleagues  please  give 
us  the  strongest  language  possible 
here.  Again  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
other  side  of  this  debate  I  hope  you  do 
not  prevail.  We  want  the  toughest  lan- 
guage we  can  possibly  get  to  stop  this 
new  phenomenon  In  our  coimtry  of 
fellow  Americans  arrogantly,  flagrant- 
ly traveling  around  the  world  disrupt- 
ing Intelligence  gathering  activities.  It 
is  hard  enough  to  recruit  people  In 
this  field  as  It  Is  after  all  of  the  dema- 
gogy In  both  Houses  attacking  a  noble 
profession  going  all  the  way  back  to 
Biblical  times.  Every  country  in  histo- 
ry that  was  a  serious  nation  had  intel- 
ligence forces.  It  Is  a  necessary  and  re- 
spected profession. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Former  Intelligence  Officers  and  I 
Imow  their  strong  feelings  on  this 
amendment.  As  our  country  suffers 
under  a  crime  wave  now,  because  of 
the  same  attempts  at  legal  niceties 
and  inadvertent  protections  for  crimi- 
nals, let  us  for  once  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  men  and  women  who 
are  targeted  for  assassination.  Rather 
than  talk  about  hypothetical  cocktaU 
parties  let  us  look  at  what  is  really  out 
there  •  *  •  people  moving  around  the 
world  reUshlng  In  getting  their  Ameri- 
cans murdered.  I  urge  you  to  vote  yes 
on  this  excellent  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairtoan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Ashbrook  amendment.  Listening 
to  the  debate  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  about  the 
chilling  effect  on  free  speech,  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  an  Individual  Inad- 
vertently discussing  an  agent,  and 
then  subjecting  himself  to  possible 
harsh  penalty.  As  a  former  prosecutor, 
I  really  do  not  believe  the  arguments 
hold  water  when  we  again  look  at  the 
specific  language  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

In  fact,  if  anything,  an  argimient 
can  be  made,  I  think  very  convincing- 
ly, that  the  Ashbrook  language  falls 
very  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  civil 
libertarians  and  does  in  fact  present  a 
very  difficult  standard  and  biu-den  of 
proof  which  has  to  be  met,  because  If 
we  go  through  It  and  look  at  the  four 
separate  elements,  one  must  show  In 
order  to  prove  guilt  under  the  lan- 


guage: First,  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  Identify  and  expose  agents. 
One  Instance  is  not  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient. You  have  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  a  pattern  of  activities. 

Second,  you  have  to  act  with  a  belief 
that  those  activities  would  indeed 
Impair  or  Impede  our  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. In  other  words,  if  you  do  it  as 
an  innocent  bystander,  who  has  really 
no  awareness  of  what  he  is  Involved  in, 
you  cannot  be  held  accountable  under 
the  Ashbrook  language.  Third,  you 
have  to  disclose  the  Information.  And 
fourth,  when  you  disclose  the  informa- 
tion, you  have  to  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  a 
real  interest  in  concealing  the  declared 
agent's  intelligence-gathering  activi- 
ties. 

So  you  have  not  only,  one,  engaged 
in  a  pattern  of  activities,  you  not  only, 
two,  have  to  have  a  reason  to  believe 
that  the  activities  would  impair  or 
impede,  but  you  also  have  to  know 
when  you  disclose  the  Information 
that  the  United  States  Is  actively 
trying  to  conceal  that  individual's 
identity. 

I  would  submit  that  that  language 
certainly  obviates  any  possibility  that 
you  are  going  to  hold  accountable  any 
Innocent  third  party  or  bystander  that 
just  happens  to  get  himself  caught  up 
in  a  scenario  imaware  of  what  he  is 
doing. 

If  anything,  I  think  this  language 
perhaps  could  be  argued  to  be  overly 
broad  because  It  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  make  accoimtable  anybody  who  dis- 
closes an  agent's  Identity  with  an 
Intent  to  impede  intelligence  gather- 
ing activities.  It  could  have  gone  that 
far,  but  It  does  not. 

So  I  think  that  for  all  civil  libertari- 
ans, there  is  plenty  of  protection  In 
the  Ashbrook  language  and  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  very  Interesting  and  thor- 
ough debate,  but  I  think  It  is  very 
nearly  time  for  a  vote.  I  see  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wishes  some 
time,  but  I  think  that  we  have  aired 
the  issue  from  every  angle.  It  has  been 
healthy  and  I  hope  and  expect  that  we 
will  very  soon  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  cosponsored  the  original 
version  of  this  legislation,  and  then  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary who  was,  frankly,  as  many 
others,  not  consulted  on  this,  I  had  to 
cancel  three  different  meetings  and 
take  about  the  last  2  hours  to  review 
the  material  on  this  subject.  Strangely 
enough,  I  think  I  come  out  for  the 
very  first  time  in  not  supporting  an 
Ashbrook  amendment  here  on  the 
floor. 
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I  have  some  concerns  about  this 
amendment  and  the  section  at  which 
it  is  directed.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  mixed  bag.  We  are  tallcing  about 
601(c).  The  language  entertained  in 
the  Ashbrook  amendment  itself,  does, 
as  mentioned  by  the  previous  speaker, 
talk  about  a  "pattern"  of  activities  as 
opposed  to  what  we  have  in  the  law 
before  us  "in  the  course  of  an  effort." 

Why  is  that  important?  I  think  that 
is  important  because  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  tougher  and  more  stringent  it 
may  actually  weaken  it  because  the 
amended  language  takes  more  than 
one  action.  It  takes  a  pattern.  And  in 
that  sense  I  think  it  creates  another 
loophole. 

Although  that  might  be  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  bill,  I  think  we 
adopted  preferable  language  in  the 
House  version  that  we  have  here. 

Second,  I  think  the  objectionable 
language  in  section  601(c),  the  one 
that  creates  a  loophole,  is  the  lan- 
guage that  says  "by  the  fact  of  such 
identification  or  exposiire."  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  has  an- 
other amendment  that  he  would  offer 
that  will  knock  that  point  out  and 
retain  the  rest  of  the  language  section 
601(c). 

To  me  that  is  the  most  objectionable 
part  of  601(c)  as  it  is  written  at  the 
present  time. 

I  think  we  must  remember  that  in 
this  section  of  the  bill  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  those  people  who  have  an 
access  to  classified  iiiformation.  These 
are  people  who  are  common  everyday 
citiziens;  even  though  some  of  them 
may  be  members  of  the  press,  they  are 
not  required  to  be  by  this  section. 

In  that  context  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
too  much  for  us  to  at  least  require 
that  specific  intent  be  proven. 

I  think  there  are  other  elements  in 
the  amendment  that  protect  us  from 
creating  loopholes,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  amendment  offered 
at  this  time  goes  a  little  bit  too  far.  In 
fact,  the  amendment  does  present  a 
problem  itself  when  it  refers  to  a  pat- 
tern. Because  there  it  does,  in  fact,  re- 
quire more  than  one  action,  more  than 
one  activity,  but  at  least  two,  and  I 
think  that  in  and  of  itself  creates  some 
difficulties. 

So  for  those  reasons,  I  would  ask 
that  we  not  support  this  particular 
Ashbrook  amendment,  although  I  am 
in  hopes  that  he  will  offer  the  second 
one  as  indicated  earlier. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  make  my  colleague  one  very  defi- 
nite promise,  I  will  offer  plenty  of 
amendments  the  rest  of  this  session 
the  gentleman  may  not  want  to  sup- 
port. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  I  do  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  support  this 
one. 

I  think  the  gentleman  missed  one 
key  point.  It  only  requires  one  disclo- 
sure. It  does  not  require  a  pattern  of 
disclosures.  It  only  requires  one  disclo- 
sure, and  the  reason  to  believe  stand- 
ard, as  far  as  proving  the  intention  of 
the  person  who  makes  the  dislosure,  is 
much  easier  for  prosecution  than  the 
requirement  of  intent. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said,  and 
I  will  quote  again  the  specific  intent 
requirement— we  are  not  talking  about 
intent,  we  are  talking  about  specific 
intent— 

The  specific  intent  requirement  can  serve 
to  confuse  the  issues  In  an  actual  prosecu- 
tion to  the  point  where  the  Government 
could  be  unable  to  establish  the  requisite 
intent  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  and  friend,  he 
is  a  very  perceptive  legislator.  I  hope 
he  will  take  another  look  at  it.  I  do  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendments  that  he  should  support 
and  I  will  give  him  a  chance  later  in 
the  session  for  a  number  of  Ashbrook 
amendments  that  he  would  not  even 
think  of  supporting. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCOROKD  VOTK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  226.  noes 
181,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  217] 
AYES— 226 


Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applesmte 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Bianl 

BlUey 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Broomlleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 


Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

CoaU 

Coleman 

CoUlns(TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  James 

Cralc 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

de  la  Dana 

Deckard 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Douxherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 


Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Fen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Fountain 

Preniel 

Frost 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oinsrich 

Oinn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Gramm 

Oregg 

Orlsham 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 


HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutilller 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

licwis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Anderson' 

Annunzlo 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhiUip 

Chisholm 

Clay 

CUnger 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Coyne.  William 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

DeUums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 


Martin  (NY) 

M<^Collum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Mica 

MlUer  (OH) 

Minlsh 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Myers 

Napier 

NeUigan 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Patman 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

RostenkowslU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Schneider 

SchulK 


NOES— 181 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithian 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Oarcla 

Oejdenaon 

OUckman 

OmiialeB 

Gore 

Gradlaon 

Gray 

Green 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeler 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 


Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenhokn 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 

Zeferettl 


Lantos 

Lehman 

Leland 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Mataui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mamoli 

McClory 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetu 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 
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ReuM 

Simon 

Walgren 

Richmond 

Smith  (PA) 

Washington 

Robiiuon 

Snyder 

Waxman 

Rodino 

Solars 

Weaver 

Rose 

St  Germain 

Weiss 

Roeenthal 

Stanton 

Whltehurst 

Roybal 

Stark 

Williams  (MT) 

Sawyer 

Stokes 

Wlrth 

Scheuer 

Studds 

Wolpe 

Schroedef 

Swift 

Wyden 

Schumer 

Synar 

Tates 

Seiberllng 

Tiaxler 

Young  (MO) 

Shamansky 

UdaU 

Zablocki 

Shannon 

Vento 

Sharp 

Volkmer 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-26 

Boiling 

Guartnl 

Pepper 

Collins  (IL) 

Horton 

Railsback 

Courter 

Howard 

Rinaldo 

Crockett 

Hoyer 

Sabo 

Danlelson 

McCloskey 

Savage 

Daub 

Michel 

Tauzin 

Derwlnskl 

Moffett 

Thomas 

Evans  (OA) 

Nelson 

Weber  (OB) 

Fary 

Pashayan 

D  1315 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Guarini  for,  with  Mr.  Hoyer  against. 

Mr.  Nelson  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Messrs.  dela  GARZA,  ANTHONY, 
and  PORTER  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
notmced  as  above  recorded. 

D  1330 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Knxxmitan  omxcD  by  mr.  ashbrook 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  3  which 
was  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment' offered  by  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
Page  3,  after  line  21  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whoever  intentionally  discloses  to 
any  individual  not  authorized  to  receive 
classified  Information  any  information  that 
purports  to  identify  a  U.S.  official  overseas 
as  a  covert  agent,  under  circumstances  that 
place  a  person  in  imminent  danger  of  death 
or  serious  bodily  injury,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  or  both." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  the  names  listed  by  CovertAc- 
tion  Information  Bulletin  and  Coun- 
terSpy  are  not  CIA  officers  but  other 
Americans  serving  their  coimtry  over- 
seas. CoimterSpy  listed  some  in  Iran 
and  these  false  identifications  were 
used  against  our  diplomats. 

Jesse  Jones  an  AID  employee  in  Ja- 
maica was  falsely  identified  as  a  CIA 
officer  by  Louis  Wolf  of  CovertAction 
Information  Bulletin. 

His  home  was  attacked  by  armed 
gunmen.  We  have  the  responsibility  to 
protect  our  CIA  officers,  but  we  must 
also  protect  other  American  Govern- 
ment officials  who  are  the  targets  of 


the  animals  let  loose  by  the  Agee  ap- 
parat. 

I  encourage  the  Members  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

This  was,  as  the  gentleman  accurate- 
ly said,  one  of  the  many  amendments 
which  the  subcommittee  had  before  it 
and  considered  carefully  during  the 
writeup  and  markup  of  the  biU,  and 
which  the  full  conunittee  also  consid- 
ered. But  we  made  the  judgment  and 
made  the  agreement  that  this  addi- 
tion, as  proposed  by  the  gentleman, 
would  make  the  biU  too  broad  in  its 
coverage  and  potential.  Even  though 
none  of  us  could  agree  that  identifying 
wrongly  or  mistakenly  some  individual 
was  correct  conduct,  certainly  it  ren- 
ders that  individual  just  as  impotent 
to  act  in  the  c;apacity  of  intelligence  as 
correctly  identifying  them,  and  we  still 
said  or  felt  as  a  conunittee  that  this 
was  going  beyond  the  regular  bounds 
of  this  kind  of  a  bill.  It,  in  effect, 
makes  it  a  crime  to  basically  call  some- 
body a  bad  name. 

Now.  the  gentleman's  amendment 
which  earlier  was  approved  does  seem 
to  set  up  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  feels  is  a  negligence  stand- 
ard. And  if  we  further  broadened  the 
coverage  of  that  section,  then  I  do  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  l>eyond  the  bounds 
of  a  correct  bill. 

I  would  simply  say  that  this  is  not 
sponsored  by  or  supported  by  the  in- 
telligence agencies,  nor  is  it  urged 
upon  us  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  of  them  have 
misgivings  about  this  Itind  of 
approach. 

We  had  testimony  before  us  by  the 
legal  academic  community  and  they, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  propoiuided  a  question,  sug- 
gested that  the  language  as  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  would  constitute  a 
problem.  The  bill  which  Is  before  us  is 
to  protect  national  security  interests 
and  the  lives  of  people  who  are  pursu- 
ing national  security  interests.  I  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  but  the  height  of 
disregard  for  those  who  would  name 
names  which  are  either  accurately 
named  or  inaccurately  named,  because 
the  end  product  is  about  the  same. 
But  I  worry  about  the  addition  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  for  fear  of 
making  this  bill  too  broad  in  its  cover- 
age and  more  or  less  a  bill  which 
would  he  transgressing  the  kind  of 
legal  standards  which  have  been  built 
up  in  the  past  for  this  lund  of  conduct. 
Therefore.  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  reject  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  to  support  the  committee  position. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  that  this  is  another  sub- 
ject. What  we  are  trying  to  do  through 
this  legislation  is  to  protect  persons 
who  operate  imdercover,  covert 
agents,  and  this  would  expand  the  leg- 
islation into  another  area  where  there 
are  false  accusations  made  with  re- 
spect to  Americans  serving  overseas.  I 
am  not  saying  it  is  something  that 
should  not  be  covered  by  law.  Perhaps 
it  should  be.  But  in  an  identities  bill 
such  as  we  have  before  us,  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  an  inappropriate  subject. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  As  the  gentleman 
has  correctly  said,  all  of  the  effort  of 
the  committee  through  its  many  hours 
and  weeks  and  years,  really,  of  work 
has  been  to  develop  a  focused,  coher- 
ent, fairly  targeted,  limited  application 
bUl,  limited  to  the  kind  of  conduct 
which  I  have  earlier  called  heinous 
and  outrageous,  which  is  to  name 
names  of  U.S.  citizens  or  non-U.S.  citi- 
zens who  are  in  an  intelligence  capac- 
ity. The  gentleman's  amendment 
would  expand  the  coverage  of  the  bill. 
It  would  be,  I  think,  beyond  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  in  a  while  on 
the  floor  we  ask  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  at  some  future  time 
this  subject  could  be  taken  up.  I  know 
the  answer  in  advance  is  "yes."  be- 
cause I  know  most  members  of  our 
committee  would  want  to  protect 
those  Americans  who  are  not  covered 
by  this  bill.  I  tend  to  agree  with  my 
colleague. 

On  the  grounds  that  it  probably 
would  add  one  more  area  to  weigh  it 
down.  I  would  not  press  for  a  vote, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  at  some 
future  time  we  would  look  at  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  that.  I  think  the  gentleman 
could  state  to  the  House  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  was  one  of 
many  who.  during  the  markup,  sug- 
gested that  this  was  an  area  which 
ought  to  be  looked  into,  but  because 
we  are  trying  to  limit  the  scope  of  our 
bill.  we  thought  we  would  put  it  off  to 
a  later  date.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  constructive  suggestion 
that  the  amendment  not  be  pressed  to 
a  vote,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky gives  assurance  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  we  will  in  due 
course  have  hearings  on  this  subject 
and  see  if  it  fits  into  the  realm  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  going  to 
withdraw  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be 
withdrawn,  with  the  assurance  from 
both  the  chairman  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  it  will  re- 
ceive action  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  gentle- 
man proceeds,  the  Chair  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  if  this  is  a  germane  amendment 
in  accordance  with  the  rule. 

Mr.  WEISS.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss:  On 
page  4,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  602  "(d)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense 
under  section  601  to  transmit  or  disclose  In- 
formation previously  available  from  public 
sources  or  unclassified  materials." 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation contains  certain  defenses  and 
exceptions  because  in  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  there  are  situa- 
tions where  there  ought  to  be  defenses 
to  prosecution.  If  the  disclosure  is 
made,  for  example,  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  or 
to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  should  not  be  considered 
an  offense,  obviously,  and  the  legisla- 
tion so  states  in  section  602(c). 

Section  602(a)  says  that  it  is  a  de- 
fense to  prosecution  if  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  with  which  the 
defendant  is  charged,  the  United 
States  had  publicly  acknowledged  or 
revealed  the  intelligence  relationship. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered very  simply  says  that  where  the 
disclosed  material  was  previously 
available  from  public  sources  or  un- 
classified materials  its  disclosure 
would  not  subject  one  to  prosecution. 

I  think  the  amendment  makes  good 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  this  legis- 
lation as  well  as  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  primarily  interested  in  provid- 
ing protection  to  covert  agents  from 
those  who  would  disclose  names 
gained  from  classified  materials  which 
they  gained  access  to  either  as  employ- 
ees, as  former  employees,  or  even  out- 
side of  Federal  employees,  would  want 
to  safeguard  the  legislation  from  con- 
stitutional attack. 

The  clearest  way  of  doing  that  is  to 
make  sure  that  violations  or  offenses 


which  clearly  overstep  the  bounds  of 
rationality  are  excepted  from  the  com- 
pass of  the  legislation. 

Now,  look  at  how  the  legislation  as 
amended  reads. 

If  one  is  a  private  citizen  and  if  one 
picks  up  information  which  has  been 
in  the  public  domain  which  is  not  clas- 
sified, which  may  never  have  been 
classified,  even  where  one  has  never 
had  anj^hing  to  do  with  anyone  who 
ever  had  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion, and  one  repeats  it,  one  has  com- 
mitted a  crime. 
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I  think  that  that  is  such  a  violent  as- 
sault on  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
American  citizens  that  there  is  not  a 
chance  in  the  world  that  it  will  sustain 
constitutional  challenge. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Is  this  gentleman 
not  speaking  about  two  separate  in- 
stances, the  first  instance  being  where 
it  is  in  the  public  domain  and  the 
second  instance  being  where  it  is  un- 
classified? 

Let  us  give  the  gentleman  a  first  in- 
stance. For  example,  a  situation  where 
person  A,  a  friend  of  person  B,  person 
A  makes  this  secret  material  part  of 
the  public  domain  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  then  person  B  makes  it  his 
disclosure.  Is  the  gentleman  giving 
person  B  a  defense  when  really  he 
should  not  have  it? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  do  not  think  so.  What 
we  are  aiming  at  is  a  situation  where 
the  material  is  open  to  the  world  at 
large.  It  is  unclassified  material  that  is 
in  the  public  domain  and  along  comes 
someone  now  and  says,  "that  was  done 
with  reason  to  believe  it  would  damage 
the  intelligence  capacity  of  the  United 
States." 

I  think  that  is  awfully  dangerous. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  think  those  who  sup- 
port this  legislation  most  strongly 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  want  to 
remove  the  danger  to  its  constitution- 
ality. I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
further  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
amendment  should  speak  for  itself 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  are  most 
concerned  about  the  breadth  of  this 
legislation,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
least  concerned,  will  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  this  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  protect  the  lives 
and  the  safety  of  intelligence  agents 
who  operate  undercover,  and  whether 
the  information  is  secured  from  public 
sources  or  private  sources  or  is  classi- 
fied or  unclassified  material,  if  the 
intent  is  to  impair  and  impede  our  in- 
telligence   activities    and    places    in 


danger  the  life  or  safety  of  an  intelli- 
gence agent  operating  imdercover, 
then  we  intend  that  this  legislation 
should  cover  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  pro- 
vide an  out  because  of  information 
having  been  published,  even  published 
overseas,  for  instance,  which  was  one 
of  the  excuses  offered  by  some  who 
wanted  to  thwart  this  legislation,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  frustrate 
the  very  efforts  which  we  are  under- 
taking here  today  with  this  legislation. 

So  that,  I  think  that  any  effort  to 
circumvent  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion through  this  amendment  or  oth- 
erwise would  be  very  destructive  to 
what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  here 
today,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
rise  for  a  few  seconds  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman. Certainly,  had  the  original 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  not  carried,  I  could  argue  much 
more  strongly  against  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Now,  because  of  the  change  of  stand- 
ards of  proof  the  thing  is  muddled  up, 
but  I  still  feel  and  I  join  the  gentle- 
man in  urging  that  we  keep  the  bill 
clean,  we  penalize  people  that  name 
names.  I  still  feel  that  criticism  of  a 
national  policy,  of  misguided  intelli- 
gence policy,  could  have  been  under- 
taken by  a  serious  journalist  or  by  a 
national  critic,  and  without  violating 
the  bill  as  reported.  We  now  must  take 
even  more  care. 

So  in  the  end,  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  should  be  defeat- 
ed and  the  bill  left  as  it  is  before  the 
House  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Weiss)  there 
were— ayes  3;  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
Is  this  a  germane  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  published  on 
page  21471  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  21. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
3,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

(e)  Whenever,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  engaged 
In  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence 
activities,  any  person  is  about  to  engage  in 
conduct  that  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  may  make  application  to 
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an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  conduct.  Upon  a 
showing  that  the  safety  or  weU-being  of  any 
officer,  employee,  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States  would  likely  be  jeopardized  or  tliat  ir- 
reparable damage  to  United  States  foreign 
intelligence  or  counterintelligence  activities 
or  foreign  affairs  functions  would  be  likely 
to  result  if  such  conduct  is  carried  out,  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order  may  be 
granted.  Any  proceeding  conducted  by  a 
court  under  this  subsection  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  any  information 
constitutes  the  type  of  information  de- 
scribed in  this  Act  shall  be  held  in  camera. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  8U1  important  amendment  to 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act.  I  believe  I  was  the  original  spon- 
sor of  this  type  of  legislation  during 
the  96th  Congress.  I  have  twice  testi- 
fied before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  stressing  the  urgency  of 
congressional  action  to  close  danger- 
ous loopholes  in  our  laws.  These  loop- 
holes endanger  not  only  the  lives  of 
intelligence  agents  and  officers  all 
over  the  globe,  but  the  very  security  of 
this  Nation  as  well.  Stemming  from 
those  hearings,  the  select  committee 
has  performed  a  very  commendable 
act  in  framing  legislation  that  address- 
es the  realities  of  a  very  dangerous 
and  unpredictable  world.  It  is  those 
very  realities,  however,  which  compel 
us  to  take  this  legislation  a  step  fur- 
ther than  was  taken  by  the  committee. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  which  I 
have  offered  is  found  on  page  21471 
of  the  September  21,  1981,  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  amendment  I  offer  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Identities  Protection  Act  will 
prevent  the  dangerous  situations 
which  the  other  provisions  of  this  act 
seek  to  address,  and  will  do  this  before 
they  actually  occur.  Specifically,  this 
narrow  and  carefully  worded  amend- 
ment would  empower  the  U.S.  district 
court  to  issue  an  injunction  following 
an  In-camera  hearing  to  prohibit  any 
person  from  compromising  the  identi- 
ty of  an  intelligence  officer  should 
such  action  imperil  that  officer's 
safety  or  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

The  significance  of  this  extremely 
important  provision  is  that  it  empow- 
ers the  Federal  Government,  under 
carefully  designed  parameters,  to  stop 
those  who  seek  to  compromise  our  na- 
tional security  before  the  damage  is 
actually  inflicted.  To  pass  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  with- 
out this  amendment  I  offer  today 
would  be  reminiscent  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can parable  about  closing  the  bam 
door  after  the  horse  has  nm  away.  We 
are  today  addressing  a  basic  problem 
confronted  by  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity. I  say  we  should  solve  it  once  and 
for  all.  Certainly,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  I  originally  introduced  came 
informally  from  the  CIA  itself  and 
this  amendment  was  included. 


Under  the  narrow  parameters  of  this 
amendment,  a  restraining  order  could 
only  be  issued  when  the  safety  of  an 
intelligence  officer  is  jeopardized  or 
when  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  faces  "irreparable  xlamage." 
The  courts  have  repeatedly  and  con- 
sistently affirmed  the  Government's 
right  to  protect  itself  from  such  dan- 
gers. As  recently  as  11  months  ago.  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  reiterated  in  a 
case  upholding  the  CIA  secrecy  agree- 
ment that  the  Government,  "has  a 
compelling  interest  in  protecting  both 
the  secrecy  of  information  important 
to  our  national  security  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  confidentiality  so  essential 
to  the  effective  operation  of  our  For- 
eign Intelligence  Service."  That  is 
Snepp  V.  U.S..  444  U.S.  507  at  509 
(1980). 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  issued  the  same  kind  of  in- 
junction authorized  in  my  amendment 
to  prevent  publication  of  an  article  on 
homemade  hydrogen  bombs  which 
both  endangered  national  security  and 
would  have  provided  potential  terror- 
ists with  a  blueprint  for  disaster.  That 
is  United  States  v.  Progressive,  Inc., 
467F.Supp.  990(1979). 

My  amendment  clearly  falls  within 
that  narrow  area  so  critical  to  national 
security  which  the  courts  have  consist- 
ently defined  as  necessarily  exempt  to 
the  rule  agsdnst  prior  restraint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  watch  idly 
while  those  who  wish  us  ill  seek  to  un- 
ravel the  Intelligence  community,  on 
whose  shoulders  so  much  of  national 
security  rests.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
important  amendment.  I  think  it  puts 
the  legislation  in  a  stronger  position 
than  it  is  now.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  our  national  defense  and 
helpful  to  individuals  who  might  oth- 
erwise be  in  danger. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  with  the  great- 
est of  respect  to  my  friend  from  Flori- 
da, who  is  one  of  the  leading  Members 
of  this  House  and  a  man  who  has  done 
much  to  forward  his  Nation  in  times 
of  distress.  I  understand  fully  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  and  I  share 
with  him  the  kind  of  frustration  and 
even  a  sense  of  antipathy  toward 
those  who  would  do  anything,  howev- 
er high  their  motive,  which  had  the 
end  product  of  impairing  and  imped- 
ing the  national  intelligence  activity  of 
this  free  Nation. 

However,  having  said  that,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  must  with  re- 
spect oppose  the  amendment  because 
it  would  subject  the  bill  to  what  then  I 
would  have  to  say  would  be  certainly 
extra  constitutional  scrutiny,  and  that 
would  be  the  possibility  of  being  an 
unlawful  prior  restraint  on  the  issu- 
ance of  information.  I  understand  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  this 
was  not  supported  nor  requested  by 


any  of  the  intelligence  agencies,  nor 
by  the  Justice  Department.  We  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  kind  of 
evil  persons  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing, who  make  these  revelations, 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  approach  that 
problem,  and  made  sure  they  were  acts 
of  commission,  but  at  the  same  time 
do  it  in  a  way  that  would  not  cause 
people  to  believe  that  we  have  taken 
illegal  action.  We  therefore  consulted 
the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  Mear 
against  Minnesota,  all  of  the  cases  of 
consequences  that  have  been  decided 
in  the  United  States  on  prior  restraint, 
and  crafted  our  biU  within  those 
bounds. 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman,  it 
would  appear  that  having  studied  the 
amendment,  it  would  push  the  bill 
beyond  those  boimds  into  what  could 
be  possibly  an  unconstitutional  prior 
restraint,  and  I  think  it  would  jeopard- 
ize the  bill's  opportunity  to  do  the 
things  which  we  want  to  do,  that  is.  to 
penalize  those  people  who  insist  on  di- 
vulging the  names  of  our  undercover 
agents. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  B«r.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  lix.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding,  and 
I  want  to  concur  with  the  gentleman's 
statement.  Although  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  well 
intended,  I  think  it  would  not  pass  the 
same  constitutional  scrutiny  which 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  will.  I 
think  that  it  is  not  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  with  reluctance  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BiafNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bennett  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  far  as  the  desire 
of  the  CIA  is  concerned,  they  were  the 
ones  that  sent  me  this.  I  did  not  write 
this  language  mjrself .  It  came  from  the 
CIA— not  officially,  but  came  years 
ago  from  the  CIA  as  something  they 
wanted.  As  far  as  the  legality  of  it  is 
concerned,  I  have  cited  a  Supreme 
Court  case  and  a  Federal  supplement 
case.  The  gentleman  has  cited  no  case. 
This  amendment  provides  no  unusual 
procedure.  It  is  done  many  times. 

Furthermore,  if  this  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  law  would  fail,  just  this 
provision  of  the  law  would  fail,  it  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
bill,  so  if  it  is  unconstitutional  it  would 
fail  alone. 

Second.  I  have  cited  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  the  gentleman  has  cited 
nothing. 
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Third,  it  does  come  from  the  CIA. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  for  his  statement,  and  I 
would  certainly  yield  to  his  legal 
scholarship.  I  would  never  want  to 
engage  him  in  a  battle  of  knowledge 
In-depth  on  constitutional  subjects. 

I  would  only  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  studied  this  issue 
over  months  and  months,  and  we  had 
no  statement— and  I  will  yield  to  other 
Members  to  address  this  subject  if 
they  wish— and  at  no  point  did  we 
have  any  significant  testimony  or 
statement  of  urgency  by  any  member 
of  the  intelligence  community  nor  by 
the  Justice  Department  representa- 
tives that  this  was  the  way  to  go.  Each 
of  them  in  every  way  felt  that  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  would  basically 
solve  the  problem,  and  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again,  with 
respect,  urge  the  committee  to  defeat 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quonmi  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXlfOMKIfT  OPTKRID  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  has  been 
duly  printed  in  the  Recoro  pursuant 
to  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomor: 
Page  7,  strike  out  lines  4  through  25  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  term  "covert  agent'  means— 

"(A)  a  present  or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  Intelligence  agency,  or  a 
present  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  or  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
an  intelligence  agency— 

"(i)  whose  past  or  present  identity  as  such 
an  officer,  employee,  or  member  is  classified 
information,  and 

"(U)  who  Is  serving  outside  the  United 
States  or  has  within  the  last  five  years 
served  outside  the  United  States: 

"(B)  a  United  States  citizen  whose  past  or 
present  intelligence  relationship  to  the 
United  States  is  classified  Information  and— 

"(i)  who  resides  and  acts  outside  the 
United  States  (or  who  resided  and  acted 
outside  the  United  States)  as  an  agent  of,  or 
informant  or  source  of  operational  assist- 
ance to,  an  intelligence  agency,  or 

"(U)  who  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure  is  or 
was  at  any  time  acting  as  an  agent  of,  or  in- 
formant to,  the  foreign  counterintelligence 
or  foreign  counterterrorism  components  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  or 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  let  me  just  say  to  the  committee 
chairman,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  our  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as 
all  the  members  of  our  committee, 
that  I  Just  want  to  commend  them  for 
an  excellent  job.  I  think  this  is  long 
overdue,  and  we  should  have  passed 
this  legislation  long  ago. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  there  is  one 
Inequity  that  we  really  must  deal  with. 
If  we  are  going  to  put  some  teeth  back 
in  our  CIA,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
counterintelligence  operation  which  is 
going  to  be  as  strong  as  our  potential 
enemies,  I  think  we  have  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  give  them  that 
opportunity. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  in 
no  way  expands  the  scope  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  does  not  add  or  subtract 
from  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
What  it  does  is  put  our  CIA  on  an 
equal  or  superior  basis  with  any  other 
foreign  intelligence  operations  in  this 
world.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  give  them  this  kind  of 
protection.  I  would  certainly  hope  all 
of  our  colleagues  would  support  this 
legislation. 

The  committee  has  not  acted  firmly 
enough  to  protect  the  identities  of 
former  intelligence  agents  and  opera- 
tives from  unauthorized  disclosures. 
My  amendment  would  extend  the  pro- 
tective coverage  of  this  legislation  to 
include  former  agents  and  operatives 
of  the  intelligence  community. 

The  majority  of  these  former  agents 
have  already  served  the  United  States 
at  considerable  personal  risk,  and  to 
my  mind,  there  is  absolutely  no  possi- 
ble justification  for  exposing  them  to 
danger    at    this   point    by    excluding 


them  from  the  protection  provided  by 
this  legislation. 

There  are  also  presuasive  counterin- 
telligence reasons  for  maintaining  the 
cover  of  former  agents.  In  many  in- 
stances the  individual's  contacts  and 
sources  may  still  be  in  place  and 
active.  Such  a  network  may  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  individual's  successor 
and  should  the  former  agent's  rela- 
tionship be  revealed,  the  entire  net- 
work may  be  compromised.  According- 
ly, in  those  cases  where  such  a  rela- 
tionship remains  otherwise  concealed 
and  where  the  United  States  continues 
to  take  affirmative  measures  to  keep  it 
concealed,  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
such  relationships  should  warrant  at- 
tachment of  criminal  liability. 

By  protecting  former  agents,  my 
amendment  will  strengthen  this  legis- 
lation in  three  vital  ways: 

First,  it  will  protect  former  agents 
from  possible  harm  as  a  result  of  the 
disclosure  of  their  true  identities  and 
even  save  their  lives. 

Second,  it  will  protect  active  opera- 
tives who  may  have  assimied  the 
former  agent's  position;  and 

Third,  it  will  protect  the  entire  intel- 
ligence network  which  may  have  been 
established  by  a  former  agent  and 
passed  on  to  the  former  agent's  succes- 
sor. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
would  like  to  see  my  amendment  en- 
acted and  in  response  to  my  request 
for  their  comment  on  my  bill  H.R. 
7400.  which  contained  an  identical 
provision  as  the  amendment  at  hand, 
the  agency  counsel  said: 

Through  efforts  such  as  yours  we  hope  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  intelligence  ap- 
paratus that  is  so  vital  for  the  protection  of 
our  Nation's  security.  As  you  know,  the  CIA 
has  been  engaged  in  a  consistent  effort  to 
have  each  of  the  various  proposals  of  your 
bill  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  I  know 
the  amendment  is  well  intended  but  I 
might  say  that  in  the  3  years  of  hear- 
ings that  we  had  on  this  legislation 
this  amendment  was  never  even  pro- 
posed. It  seems  to  me  that  this  goes 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legislation 
as  we  have  intended  it  here  and  would 
create  a  new  type  of  crime  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  in- 
volved in. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
protect  the  identities  of  covert  agents 
who  are  operating  on  behalf  of  our 
country  and  to  protect  them  against 
assassination  or  against  their  identity 
being  disclosed  because  our  national 
security  is  involved.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  that  intent  and  with  that 
purpose  of  this  legislation  we  should 
limit  the  scope  of  the  legislation  to 
covert  agents  who  are  operating  in 
behalf  of  our  CIA  or  other  intelligence 
agencies  or,  FBI  agents  who  operate 
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under  cover  with  regard  to  their  coun- 
terintelligence activities. 

I  have  full  sympathy  for  former  in- 
telligence officials  and  I  think  we 
should  protect  them.  I  am  sure  that 
they  are  protected  under  many  laws- 
local.  State,  and  Federal  laws— that  we 
have  now.  But  to  include  them  in  this 
legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  diverts  our 
attention  from  what  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  do  here  and  would  establish  a 
new  criminal  statute  that  would 
impose  obligations  on  the  Federal 
Government  with  regard  to  an  activity 
which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  understand  the 
reasoning  behind  my  good  colleague 
and  I  know  he  does  not  want  to  upset 
the  applecart.  I  know  that  the  reason 
that  many  of  our  good,  patriotic 
Americans  such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  all  of  them  are  op- 
posing some  of  these  good  amend- 
ments is  because  we  do  not  want  to 
upset  the  applecart. 

But  let  me  Just  ask.  I  thought  the 
reason  behind  this  legislation  was  to 
provide  protection  for  our  network  of 
counterintelligence  agents.  Let  me  just 
point  out  a  hypothetical  example 
which  may  not  be  so  hypothetical. 
Suppose  we  had  an  agent  who  was  per- 
forming in  a  counterintelligence  pur- 
pose in  a  foreign  university  as  a  pro- 
fessor. Suppose  he  left  that  professor- 
ship and  came  back  to  the  United 
States  and  retired.  Suppose  we  re- 
placed him  with  another  agent  in  the 
same  capacity  as  the  professor  in  that 
university  and  all  of  a  sudden  we 
reveal  the  former  CIA  agent's  identity; 
then  he  is  connected  with  the  other 
and  it  blows  the  whole  cover  for  the 
whole  network  of  operations. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  correct.  I  see  no  difference 
between  an  agent  and  a  former  agent 
and  I  think  the  merit  therefore  should 
be  to  enact  this  legislation  with  the 
amendment  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  imagine  there  are  a  great 
many  covert  agents,  intelligence  offi- 
cers who  operated  under  cover  who 
themselves  disclosed  their  identity 
after  their  service  was  terminated  and 
their  identity  became  well  known.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  protect  the  covert  agents  even 
when  their  identity  is  publicly  dis- 
closed. Former  officials  who  are  in  re- 
tirement and  who  are  no  longer  ren- 
dering any  active  service  in  behalf  of 
our  Nation,  no  longer  involved  in  espi- 
onage on  intelligence  gathering  or 
other  activities  related  to  our  national 
security  are  just  plain  not  covered  in 
this  legislation.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  out  of  place  here. 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  very  briefly  rise  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  certainly  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
is  trying  to  do.  Certainly  it  speaks  well 
for  him  that  he  worries  about  the  ulti- 
mate situation  of  our  intelligence 
people  who  reach  retirement  age. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  said,  the  point  and  purpose  of  the 
committee  bill,  and  the  committee's 
bill  before  the  House  today,  is  to  pro- 
tect those  agents,  employees,  assets, 
sources,  who  are  in  some  jeopardy  in 
the  event  that  their  name  or  identity 
is  disclosed.  We  could  have  named  ev- 
erybody in  the  CIA  or  the  DIA  and 
said,  "Look,  any  of  those  names  are 
classified  and  anytime  somebody  puts 
one  in  print  then  they  are  going  to  be 
sanctioned. "  We  decided,  and  I  think 
correctly  so,  to  narrow  the  focus  to 
those  agents  who  might  suffer  some 
injury  in  the  event  that  their  names 
were  disclosed. 

The  gentleman's  amendment,  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  pushes  with 
his  amendment  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  I  think,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  has  said, 
we  had  in  the  3  years  I  have  worked 
on  this  bill  no  real  strong  evidence 
that  former  officers,  retirees,  people 
who,  as  the  gentleman  said,  served 
abroad  and  have  come  back  home  are 
in  a  position  of  jeopardy  or  danger 
that  we  certainly  understand  is  the 
case  of  those  who  are  currently  work- 
ing actively  and  are  involved  in  foreign 
assignments  under  cover. 

So  we,  by  matter  of  choice,  and  with 
an  effort  to  limit  the  coverage  of  our 
bill  to  make  sure  we  go  against  the 
people  we  really  want  to  go  against,  we 
limited  the  covei-age  of  the  bill  to 
active  officers  and  U.S.  citizen  agents. 
In  the  case  of  intelligence  employees 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  "covert 
agent"  includes  those  who  serve  over- 
seas and  have  come  back  home  within 
the  last  5  years.  So  if  the  individual  is 
a  U.S.  citizen  and  he  is  an  actual  em- 
ployee of  an  intelligence  agency  and 
has  had  a  post  abroad  and  comes  back 
home,  his  identity  is  protected  for  5 
years. 

In  the  event  of  a  person  who  is  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  who  is 
in  the  normal  run  of  things  retired, 
the  committee  felt  that  that  would 
not  normally  reach  the  situation  of 
danger  in  the  event  of  his  name  being 
disclosed. 

Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  but  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  just  look  at 
page  2  of  the  bill  on  line  18  where  we 
talk  about  "the  United  States  is  taking 


affirmative  measures  to  conceal."  if 
the  gentleman  looks  over  on  page  3, 
line  7,  it  continues  that  language,  that 
"the  United  States  is  taking  affirma- 
tive action  to  conceal."  Line  18  it  con- 
tinues. I  do  not  change  that  langtiage. 
What  I  am  sajring  is  that  if  the 
United  States  is  still  taking  action  to 
conceal  that  former  CIA  agent's  iden- 
tity, then  it  ought  to  be  a  crime  the 
same  as  it  is  if  he  is  an  agent  or  if  he 
falls  within  that  5  years,  because 
sometimes  the  cover  can  continue 
much  longer  than  the  5  years.  All  my 
amendment  does  is  include  them 
through  such  time  as  the  United 
States  is  taking  affirmative  action  to 
conceal,  and  that  is  what  they  want. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Without  saying  my 
statement  would  be  inclusive.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  most  cases  where  an 
individual's  identity  is  still  being  pro- 
tected and  where  the  Government  is 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal 
such  agent's  identity,  that  person 
probably  has  an  active  role  and  in- 
volvement with  the  agency  at  this 
time,  in  which  case  that  person  should 
be  included,  and  is  included,  as  a 
covert  agent. 

In  the  true  case  of  retirement  they 
probably  have  outlived  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  originally  posted 
abroad  or  at  home. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  I  understand  how  we  want 
to  move  this  bill  along.  I  agreed  earlier 
not  to  present  an  amendment  because 
the  subject  matter  can  be  taken  care 
of  later,  and  also  because  it  would 
have  expanded  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  here.  On  that  agreement  I 
withdrew.  We  have  an  immediate  need 
for  legislation  for  an  urgent  need  in  a 
narrow  legislative  action. 

I  think  we  are  not  really  expandii\g 
the  basic  coverage  in  this  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me 
pose  a  question.  I  happen  to  believe  we 
might  have  an  ambiguity  in  the  bill 
which  we  did  not  intend  to  be  there. 
In  the  bill  we  talk  about  current  intel- 
ligence officers.  We  should  also  talk 
about  protecting  former  CIA  officers. 
Quite  often  we  are  also  talking  about 
protecting  their  assets.  One  might 
expose  a  former  agent  who  was  a  CIA 
operative  in  Paris  and  the  simple  fact 
of  exposing  him.  even  though  he  is  a 
former  agent,  would  automatically 
trigger  problems  for  his  assets,  the 
people  he  met  with,  the  people  he  had 
lunch  with  every  day. 

We  should  cover  that  situation.  But 
the  way  the  language  is  written  it  is 
almost  a  two-stage  operation.  If  you 
expose  a  former  CIA  officer,  you  also 
have  to  show  that  in  doing  that  you 
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are  exposing  his  assets  or  an  agent  or 
someone  he  worked  with  overseas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ashbrook 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Maz- 
zou  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  majority  that  we  do 
not  want  any  amendments  to  the  bill. 
I  am  Just  wondering  if  our  colleague 
from  New  YorlL  has  not  pointed  out 
something  that  is  very  important  and 
if  we  do  not.  in  fact,  have  an  ambigui- 
ty in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  certainly 
accept  the  gentleman's  general  de- 
scription. I  mean  that  in  the  sense 
that  it  makes  us  discuss  a  problem. 

But  in  the  3  years  we  have  worked 
with  this,  and  I  have  been  on  the  sub- 
committee each  time,  I  really  cannot 
recall  that  the  intelligence  agencies 
said  that  this  was  really  something 
that  was  a  problem.  What  was  a  prob- 
lem was  Welsh  in  Athens  and  what 
has  been  a  problem  was  what  hap- 
pened in  Kingston.  Jamaica,  and  what 
has  been  a  problem  has  been  what  oc- 
cured  in  Mozambique,  but  not  agents 
who  have  come  back  home  and  who 
have  retired  and  who  were  in  a  sense 
doing  other  things. 

Obviously  there  are  at  least  two 
former  CIA  agents  now  who  are  in  the 
headlines  for  having  gone  on  to  other 
things.  I  would  certainly  suggest  that 
those  people,  if  they  were  acting 
under  cover  at  some  point,  should  not 
have  any  kind  of  further  protection 
from  the  government  for  what  they  do 
now. 

What  I  would  like  to  comment  upon 
is  the  gentleman's  remarks  about  net- 
works. The  contention  is  that  when 
you  reveal,  you  may  endanger  the  net- 
work. You  know  that  within  the  cover- 
age of  covert  agents  we  have  included 
a  non-U.S.  citizen  who  is  in  the  United 
States  now  and  did  occupy  a  covert  po- 
sition for  us  abroad,  who  has,  for  ex- 
ample, family  that  is  still  in  the  old 
country,  or  vulnerabilities  in  returning 
home  if  exposed.  That  person  can  be 
protected;  that  person  does  come 
under  the  coverage  of  the  bill.  So  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  that  kind  of  net- 
work problem. 

But  we  felt,  and  I  think  correctly  so, 
that  we  needed  to  limit  the  scope  to 
that  kind  of  network  and  to  eliminate 
as  being  too  extensive  the  coverage  of 
retired  CIA  or  other  intelligence  per- 
sonnel. Those  people  are.  or  were,  pro- 
fessionals. They  use  clandestine  trade- 
craft  to  conceal  their  recruitment  and 
running  of  agents.  Revealing  the  iden- 
tity is  unlikely,  therefore,  to  expose 
any  network  of  agents. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  my  coUeage  will 
continue  to  yield  for  one  point,  he 


might  convince  me  to  relax  my  con- 
cern. Is  it  my  colleague's  understand- 
ing that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  leg- 
islation, where  the  U.8.  Government 
endeavors  to  protect  the  identity  of  a 
former  agent  who  has  retired,  to  pro- 
tect this  agent?  It  is  important  not 
only  to  protect  the  agent  but  the 
assets  and  the  work  that  he  might 
have  accomplished  or  have  been  en- 
gaged in  throughout  the  world.  Wher- 
ever the  Government  has  endeavored 
to  protect  that  agent,  even  though  he 
is  retired,  is  that  that  situation  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  written? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Yes.  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  answers  the  problem. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Because  if  it  is.  it 
would  easily  answer  most  of  the  ques- 
tions my  colleague  has  raised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mazzoli 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly  where  the 
United  States  is  taking  affirmative 
measures  to  conceal  an  agent's  identi- 
ty, that  certainly  works  in  behalf  of 
saying  that  that  agent  still  had  an 
active  role  to  play,  some  active  cormec- 
tion  with  the  U.S.  Government.  But  it 
was  not  the  committee's  intent,  in 
candor  to  the  gentleman,  that  we  con- 
tinue this  relationship  indefinitely  if, 
for  example,  the  method  of  maintain- 
ing the  cover  here  or  maintaining  the 
security  of  this  information  is  just 
simply  something  out  at  Langley, 
some  sort  of  a  book.  I  think  there  has 
to  be  an  active  relationship  that  still 
exists  between  a  U.S.  citizen  and  the 
U.S.  Government  before  that  individ- 
ual would  still  qualify  as  a  covert 
agent  who  would  then  come  under  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  in  the  event  that 
that  information  is  disclosed. 

But,  again,  if  the  Government  is 
taking  active  steps  to  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  that  information,  then  that 
could  well  establish  the  fact  that  this 
individual  has  a  continuing  relation- 
ship with  the  Government.  But,  again. 
I  do  not  think  that  would  extend  to  a 
retiree,  to  a  person  who  once  had  a 
clandestine  role  in  intelligence,  who 
had  just  come  back  home  to  retire. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  that  very  honest  answer. 
That  would  have  been  my  appraisal, 
too.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that,  on 
balance,  I  would  favor  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
protect  the  former  agents,  to  protect 
the  assets  and  contacts  that  he  had, 
the  ongoing  work  that  he  had  that 
was  not  necessarily  terminated  simply 
because  of  his  retirement.  We  should 
vote  yes  on  the  Solomon  amendment 
to  help  complete  the  job  we  started  by 
the  adoption  of  my  stronger  language 
Just  a  few  minutes  ago. 


D  1430 


I  think  my  colleague  from  New  York 
has  ti  very  good  amendment  and  a 
very  good  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mazzoli) 
there  were— ayes  25,  noes  14. 

RBCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  313,  noes 
94,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  218) 
AYES-313 
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Ak«k« 

delaOaiw 

HIghtower 

AlbosU 

Deckard 

HUer 

Alexander 

Derrick 

Hillls 

Anderson 

Dickinson 

Holland 

Andrews 

DlngeU 

Holt 

Annunsio 

Dorgan 

Hopkins 

Anthony 

Doman 

Horton 

Applegkte 

Dougherty 

Howard 

Archer 

Dowdy 

Hubbard 

Ashbrook 

Dreler 

Atkinson 

Duncan 

Hughes 

AuColn 

Dunn 

Hunter 

Badhsin 

Dwyer 

Butto 

Bafalis 

Hyde 

BaUey  (MO) 

Rckart 

Ireland 

BaUey  (PA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jeffords 

Barnard 

Emerson 

Jeffries 

Barnes 

Emery 

Jenkins 

Beard 

English 

Johnston 

BedeU 

Erdahl 

Jones  (NO 

Benedict 

Ertel 

Jones  (OK) 

Benjamin 

Evans  (DE) 

Jones  (TN) 

Bennett 

Evans  (OA) 

Kazen 

Bereuter 

Evans  (LA) 

Kemp 

Bethune 

Evans  (IN) 

KUdee 

BevUl 

FKEiO 

Kindness 

Btacsl 

Penwlck 

Kogovsek 

Blanchard 

Perraro 

Kramer 

Bllley 

Pledler 

LaPalce 

Boggs 

Plelds 

Lagomarsino 

Boner 

Pish 

Lantos 

Bonker 

PIthlan 

Latta 

Bouquard 

PUppo 

Learh 

Bowen 

Plorio 

Leath 

Breaux 

PoglletU 

LeBoutilller 

Brinkley 

Poley 

Lee 

Brodhead 

Pountaln 

Lent 

Broomfield 

Frost 

Levitas 

Brown  (CO) 

Fuqua 

Lewis 

Brown  (OH) 

Gaydos 

Livingston 

BroyhUl 

Gephardt 

Loeffler 

Burgener 

Gibbons 

Long (LA) 

Butler 

Lott 

Byron 

Gingrich 

Lujan 

Campbell 

Ginn 

Luken 

Carman 

Olickman 

Lungren 

Chappell 

Goldwater 

Madigan 

Chappie 

Gonzalez 

Marks 

Cheney 

Goodling 

Marlenee 

Chlsholm 

Oradison 

Marriott 

Clausen 

Oramm 

Martin  (IL) 

Clincer 

Gregg 

Martin  (NO 

CoaU 

Grisham 

Martin  (NT) 

Coelho 

Guarini 

MaUui 

Coleman 

Oundereon 

Mattox 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Hagedom 

McCoUum 

Conable 

Hall  (OH) 

McCurdy 

Conte 

HaU.  Ralph 

McDonald 

Corcoran 

Hall.  Sam 

McEwen 

Coughlln 

Hammerschmidt  McOrath 

Coyne,  James 

Hance 

McHugh 

Craig 

Hansen  (ID) 

McKlnney 

Oane,  Daniel 

Hansen  (XTT) 

Mica 

Crane.  PhUip 

Hartnett 

Michel 

D'Amours 

Hatcher 

Mlkulskl 

Daniel.  Dan 

Heckler 

MlUer  (CA> 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hefner 

Miller  (OH) 

Dannemeyer 

Heftel 

Mlnish 

Daschle 

Hendon 

MItcheU  (NT) 

Davis 

Hertel 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Roe 

Stump 

Montgomery 

Roemer 

Tauke 

Moore 

Rogers 

Tausln 

Moorhead 

Roth 

Taylor 

Morrison 

Rudd 

Thomas 

MotU 

RUSK) 

Trailer 

Murphy 

Santlnl 

Trible 

Murtha 

Sawyer 

UdaU 

Myers 

Schneider 

VanderJagt 

Napier 

Schroeder 

Volkmer 

Natcher 

Schulze 

Walgren 

Neal 

Sensenbrenner 

Walker 

NeUigan 

Shamansky 

Wampler 

NIchoU 

Sharp 

WattlDS 

Nowak 

Shaw 

Weber  (MN) 

O'Brien 

Shelby 

White 

Oakar 

Shumway 

WhlUey 

Ottlnger 

Shuster 

Whittaker 

Oxley 

Skeen 

Whltten 

PanetU 

Skelton 

wmiams  (OH) 

Parrts 

Smith  (AL) 

WUson 

Smith  (lA) 

Winn 

Patterson 

Smith  (NE) 

WIrth 

Pepper 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolf 

Perkins 

Smith  (OR) 

WorUey 

Petri 

Smith  (PA) 

Wright 

Peyser 

Snowe 

Wyden 

Pickle 

Snyder 

WyUe 

Porter 

Solomon 

Tatron 

Ratchford 

Spence 

Toung  (AK) 

Regula 

Stangeland 

Young  (FL) 

Rhodes 

Stanton 

Toung  (MO) 

Rltter 

SUton 

ZeferetU 

Roberts  (KS) 

Stenholm 

Roberts  (SD) 

Strstton 
NOES-94 

Addabbo 

Oe)denaon 

Reuss 

Aspin 

Gore 

Richmond 

Beilenson 

Gray 

Robinson 

Bingham 

Green 

Rodlno 

Boland 

HamUton 

Rose 

Bonlor 

Harkln 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowskl 

Brown  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Roukema 

Burton.  John 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Burton.  PhlUip 

Lehman 

Sabo 

Clay 

Leland 

Schumer 

Conyers 

Long(MD) 

Selberling 

Coyne.  William 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shannon 

Dellums 

Lundine 

Simon 

Dicks 

Markey 

Solan 

Dixon 

Mavroules 

St  Germain 

Donnelly 

Mazzoli 

Staric 

Downey 

McClory 

Stokes 

Dymally 

McDade 

Studds 

Early 

MIneU 

Swift 

Edgar 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Synar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moakley 

Vento 

Erlenbom 

Moffett 

Washington 

FasceU 

Oberstar 

Waxman 

Plndley 

Obey 

Weaver 

Ford  (MI) 

Paul 

Weiss 

Pord(TN) 

Pease 

Whltehurst 

Porsythe 

Price 

Wolpe 

Fowler 

PurseU 

Yates 

Frank 

QuUlen 

7«blockl 

Prenzel 

RaUsback 

Garcia 

Rangel 

NOT  VOTING 

-26 

Boiling 

Edwards  (AL) 

RahaU 

Carney 

Fary 

Rinaldo 

CoUlns  (IL) 

HoUenbeck 

Rouaselot 

Courter 

Hoyer 

Savage 

Crockett 

Lowery  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Danlelson 

McCloskey 

SUJander 

Daub 

Nelson 

Weber  (OH) 

DeNardls 

Pashayan 

WUUams(MT) 

Derwinskl 

Pritchard 

D  1500 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  for,  with  Bilrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY  and  Mr.  ROSE 
changed  their  votes   from   "aye"   to 

"no."  

Messrs.  AuCOIN,  OTTINGER, 
VOLKMER,  and  PATTERSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  S^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  a  colloquy.  Several  of 
our  colleagues  expressed  a  concern  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps  and  intelli- 
gence activities  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  to  the  safety  of  vol- 
imteers.  I  would  like  to  clarify  with 
the  subcommittee  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  the  portion 
of  the  committee  report  concerning 
the  Peace  Corps. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  com- 
mittee strongly  reaffirms  its  support 
of  the  executive  branch  policies  which 
have  governed  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps  and  the  intelli- 
gence community  agencies  for  more 
than  20  years;  that  is,  the  Peace  Corps 
should  not  be  used  or  appear  to  be 
used  as  cover  for  any  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

I  interpret  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee report  with  reference  to  any 
executive  branch  contemplation  of 
any  changes  in  the  foregoing  policies 
in  no  way  as  inviting  the  executive 
branch  to  contemplate  such  changes. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  commit- 
tee determined  not  to  add  a  provision 
exempting  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
legal  obligation  to  provide  intelligence 
cover  only  because:  First,  the  execu- 
tive branch  assured  us  that  a  statutory 
exemption  was  unnecessary;  and 
second,  we  did  not  want  other  agencies 
to  seek  such  exemption  based  on  such 
Peace  Corps  precedent.  Thus,  we  view 
the  language  in  the  committee  report 
as  an  admonition  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  committee's  disposition 
that  the  foregoing  policies  should  not 
be  disturbed,  as  a  warning  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  that  no  changes  in  the 
foregoing  policies  may  be  implemented 
without  prior  notification  to  the  com- 
mittee and  as  telling  the  executive 
branch  of  the  committee's  strong  pre- 
disposition to  disapprove  any  proposed 
changes  in  such  policies. 

Are  these  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man's understandings? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  very  definitely 
they  are  the  understandings  of  the 


chairman  and  of  our  committee  and  I 
would  like,  with  the  gentleman's  indul- 
gence, to  read  directly  from  our  report 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred,  on 
page  19.  In  reference  to  a  letter  which 
William  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  sent  to 
Mrs.  Ruppe.  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  stating  his  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  cover 
and  the  letter  is  quoted  in  our  report, 
then  follows  this  committee  language: 

It  is  the  <»mmlttee's  belief  that  based  on 
assurances  of  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  President  will  not 
suggest  any  changes  in  the  traditional  dis- 
tance which  has  separated  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Intelligence  operation. 

Nevertheless— 

This  is  I  think  important.  I  will  Just 
read  one  more  paragraph  and  make 
mention  that  this  is  in  line  with  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  said. 

Quoting  from  our  report: 

Nevertheless,  should  the  intelligence  com- 
munity contemplate  a  change  in  this 
policy— 

The  policy  of  distance  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  intelligence  com- 
munity— 

at  any  time  In  the  future,  the  committee 
would  consider  such  a  contemplated  change 
to  be  a  "significant  anticipated  intelligence 
activity"  which  must  under  law  be  reported 
to  the  committee  before  it  is  implemented. 
The  conunittee  would  question  seriously 
any  such  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  President, 
when  signing  this  legislation,  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  these 
policies. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  witnessing  the 
happenings  of  this  day.  one  might 
think  with  some  justification  that  if 
an  amendment  were  offered  to  strike 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that  it 
would  probably  carry. 

Section  601(c)  of  this  bill,  especially 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendment,  presents  an  incursion  into 
the  first  amendment  perhaps  unparal- 
leled by  any  piece  of  legislation  in  our 
Nation's  history  during  peacetime. 

Never  before  has  the  publication,  by 
a  private  citizen,  of  information  that  is 
already  in  the  public  domain  been 
made  a  punishable  offense. 

Perhaps  the  only  saving  grace  is  that 
there  has  been  such  constitutional 
overreaching  that  is  unlikely  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  can  withstand  a 
constitutional  challenge;  but  for  the 
dignity  of  this  House,  for  its  own  self- 
respect,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
defeat  this  bill  and  allow  the  commit- 
tee to  report  out  at  least  the  bill  which 
it  originally  had  in  mind.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
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tection  Act.  H.R.  4,  presents  serious 
constitutional  problems  and  should  be 
rejected  by  the  House. 

Section  601(c)  strikes  directly  at  the 
heart  of  the  first  amendment.  Its 
broadly  sweeping  prohibitions  have 
been  denounced  as  unconstitutional  by 
more  than  60  law  professors,  who  had 
urged  that  a  similar  provision  in  last 
year's  bill  be  deleted.  This  section 
makes  it  a  crime  for  a  private  citizen 
to  publish  any  information  that  iden- 
tifies covert  agents — even  if  the  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  nonclassi- 
fied materials  readily  available  to  the 
public.  Unlike  other  sections  of  the 
bill,  it  is  not  limited  to  persons  who 
have  or  have  had  authorized  access  to 
classified  information.  It  applies  to 
Journalists,  academics,  and  all  other 
persons  who  disclose  identifying  infor- 
mation, even  where  the  disclosure  is 
made  in  the  context  of  news  reports, 
scholarly  publications,  or  enforcement 
of  regiilations  of  private  organizations. 

The  scope  of  the  bill  extends  well 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  identities 
of  undercover  CIA  agents.  The  defini- 
tion of  covert  agent  now  includes 
present  and  former  CIA  agents,  FBI 
agents,  informants,  and  sources  of 
operational  assistance  to  intelligence 
agencies,  whether  abroad  or  in  the 
United  States.  Clearly,  such  a  broad 
definition  exceeds  the  bill's  original 
purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  of 
covert  CIA  operatives  working  abroad. 

The  first  amendment  guarantees 
that,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
*  *  *  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press."  However,  section  601(c) 
will  have  such  a  chilling  effect  on 
newsreporting,  academic  research,  and 
other  individuals'  activities  in  this 
area  that  these  fundamental  rights 
will  be  seriously  Impaired.  Would,  for 
example.  Journalists  investigating  the 
Watergate  scandal  have  felt  free  to 
report  the  CIA  connection  of  some  of 
the  burglars  if  this  provision  had  been 
in  effect  at  the  time?  Or  would  a 
church  official  who  discovered  that  a 
CIA  agent  was  posing  as  a  missionary 
feel  free  to  divulge  that  person's  iden- 
tity to  purge  the  church's  own  ranks? 
Under  section  601(c).  both  of  these  ac- 
tions would  subject  the  individuals  to 
prosecution  and  possible  Jail  sentences 
and/or  fines. 

Recognizing  that  section  601(c) 
posed  severe  threats  to  the  first 
amendment,  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee incorporated  language  that  at- 
tempts to  make  this  provision  consti- 
tutionally acceptable.  The  section  pur- 
ported to  criminalize  only  disclosures 
made  with  "intent  to  impair  or  Impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States."  It  also  requires 
that  the  disclosure  be  made  "in  the 
course  of  an  effort  to  identify  and 
exix>se"  covert  agents. 

Although  well  Intentioned,  even 
these  limitations  in  my  Judgment  were 
entirely  inadequate.  The  standards  are 


unconstitutionally  vague  and  require 
subjective  Judgments  which  might 
vary  according  to  the  political  climate 
at  home  or  abroad.  For  instance,  the 
"Intent"  requirement  could  have  been 
met  whenever  a  publication  disclosed 
and  consequently  diminished  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  an  intelligence  activity. 
The  Justice  Department  has  conceded 
that  such  a  requirement  "may  itself 
have  the  effect  of  additionally  chilling 
legitimate  critique  and  debate  on  CIA 
policy  because  general  criticism  of  the 
intelligence  community  could  seem  to 
corroborate  an  'intent  to  impair  or 
impede'. " 

The  additional  requirement  that  the 
disclosure  be  "in  the  course  of  an 
effort  to  identify  and  expose"  offers 
no  further  protection.  As  the  witness 
from  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour- 
nalists observed  before  the  committee: 
"  •  •  •  a  Journalist  who  is  assigned  to 
cover  the  intelligence  community  on  a 
regular  basis  may  indeed  establish  a 
pattern  of  reporting  the  names  of 
agents  or  sources  in  the  course  of  le- 
gitimate coverage  of  the  CIA."  Nor  is 
it  hard  to  Imagine  a  strong  argument 
being  made  that  the  research  and  in- 
vestigations made  for  even  a  single 
story  Is  a  sufficient  "effort"  to  fall 
within  the  strictures  of  the  statute. 

Of  course  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
has  now  wiped  out  the  "Intent"  re- 
quirement and  substituted  a  standard 
calling  only  for  "reason  to  believe" 
that  intelligence  activities  would  be 
impaired  or  impeded. 

Section  601(c),  especially  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Ashbrook  amendment, 
presents  an  incursion  into  the  first 
amendment  perhaps  unparalleled  by 
any  piece  of  legislation  in  our  Nation's 
history  during  peacetime.  Never 
before  has  the  publication  of  informa- 
tion that  is  already  in  the  public 
domain  been  made  a  punishable  of- 
fense. Never  before  has  the  disclosure 
of  Information  unrelated  to  national 
security  matters,  that  would  neither 
injure  the  United  States  nor  give  any 
advantage  to  a  foreign  power,  been 
made  a  punishable  offense. 

According  to  its  sponsors,  the  Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  was 
originally  intended  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  undercover  agents  serving 
abroad  from  those  few  individuals  and 
publications  who  used  classified  infor- 
mation to  expose  the  identities  of 
agents,  regardless  of  the  possible  Jeop- 
ardy and  risks  that  could  have  result- 
ed. That,  I  believe,  is  an  important 
goal,  but  not  one  that  should  be  ac- 
complished at  the  sacrifice  of  our  most 
basic  constitutional  rights.  I  reject  the 
theory  that  we  cannot  have  "t)oth  an 
ongoing  Intelligence  capability  and  a 
totality  of  civil  rights  protection."  We 
must  instead  heed  the  warnings  of 
Justice  Douglas,  who  wisely  pro- 
claimed that  protection  of  free  speech 
is  "essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
democracy." 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  now 
in  helping  to  defeat  this  bill.  It  is  our 
first  duty  as  elected  Representatives 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  pro- 
tect all  our  citizens  from  this  Idnd  of 
dangerous  encroachment  on  their  fun- 
damental rights. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes. It  had  been  my  intention  to  vote 
for  the  committee's  bill  with  one 
change,  and  that  would  have  been  an 
amendment  that  was  going  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease)  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  word  "lawful"  or  "legal"  to 
be  inserted  in  front  of  the  words  "for- 
eign intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States." 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee  in  their  original 
report,  there  were  many  unlawful  ac- 
tivities by  our  intelligence  agencies 
and,  of  course,  those  of  us  who  were 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
during  the  impeachment  investigation 
can  affirm  that  that  was  indeed  the 
case. 

Certainly  we  should  not  impair  the 
ability  of  the  news  media  or  any  citi- 
zen to  reveal  the  names  of  agents  en- 
gaged in  unlawful  activities,  whether 
they  are  intelligence  agents  or  any 
other  employees  of  the  United  States. 
And  yet,  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Ashbrook  amendment,  would  make  it 
a  crime  to  do  so. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as  amended  is 
clearly  unconstitutional.  If  the  House 
does  not  see  fit  to  reject  this  bill,  there 
is  no  way  under  the  rules,  of  correct- 
ing the  error,  because  the  Senate  bill 
contains  the  same  language  as  the 
Ashbrook  amendment.  If  the  House 
should  pass  this  bill  and  it  should  be 
reported  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture, those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
Constitution  should  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  the  bill,  so  that  we  might 
start  over  and  report  out  a  bill  that  is 
sound. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  one  other 
thing.  I  think  that  the  activities  of 
someone  like  Phillip  Agee,  in  deliber- 
ately setting  out  to  undermine  our  in- 
telligence agencies,  are  absolutely  rep- 
rehensible, and  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  be  curbed.  But  let  me 
also  point  out  that  he  has  declined  to 
come  back  to  the  United  States,  and 
anybody  who  is  really  intent  on  sabo- 
taging our  intelligence  agencies  would 
not  be  deterred  by  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion because  he  can  stay  outside  of  the 
country,  and  this  law  could  not  reach 
him. 

So,  what  we  are  doing  is  making  it 
impossible,  without  the  risk  of  pros- 
ecution, for  the  news  media  or  individ- 
ual citizens,  or  even  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  reveal  abuses  and  corruption 
and  violations  of  the  law  in  any  intelli- 
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gence  agency  by  any  agent  if  such  rev- 
elation would  identify  or  expose  any 
agent.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a 
tragedy.  If  it  does  become  law,  we 
must  hope  that  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  would  rule  it  to  be.  as  I 
believe  it  would  be.  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

D  1500 
Mr.   McCLORY.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  stated,  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  There  are  several  things  that 
I  want  to  say. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  strong  support 
for  the  legislation  in  its  amended 
form. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  say  quite 
candidly,  that  I  did  work  hard  to  bring 
this  measure  to  the  floor  at  this  time 
and  did  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  language  that  was 
embodied  in  this  bUl  which  has  now 
been  amended  by  the  Ashbrook 
amendment.  I  agreed  to  support  that 
amendment  as  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  to  oppose  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  primarily  so  that  we  could 
avoid  sequential  referral  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  We  undertook  to  make 
the  language  acceptable  to  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  oth- 
erwise would  have  scheduled  heauings 
on  this  measure,  delayed  its  enact- 
ment, and  would  have  certainly  re- 
vised the  text  of  the  bill  in  some  way 
which  would  be  different  from  the  bill 
as  we  have  it  here. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  majority  side 
particularly  that  I  did  everything  I 
could  to  support  the  committee  biU  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor.  I  talked  to  the  White  House. 
I  talked  to  the  Attorney  General's 
Office  and  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
leadership  on  our  side  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum vote  in  support  of  the  committee 
bill. 

We  failed  in  that.  We  failed  in  that 
on  this  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  may  be  an  improvement. 
It  may  be  a  stronger  amendment.  I  did 
not  prefer  it.  I  preferred  the  commit- 
tee bill  the  way  it  was;  but  the  House 
has  spoken  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  provide 
legislation  that  the  Congress  is  enact- 
ing and  not  legislation  which  may  be 
recommended  by  the  White  House  or 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  CIA  or 
anybody  else.  It  is  our  business  and 
our  action. 

We  have  now  taken  this  action  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  providing  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  needed 
and  which  we  want  to  see  enacted  as 
promptly  as  possible. 


Mr.  ASHBRCX>K.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHPR<X)K.  I  merely  would 
add  to  what  my  colleague  has  said  my 
particular  support  and  respect  for  the 
work  the  gentleman  accomplished.  He 
did  precisely  what  he  said.  We  made 
sure  it  came  out  on  the  floor. 

I  have  been  on  the  committee  for 
many  years.  We  often  know  that  com- 
mittees make  decisions,  make  agree- 
ments tb  get  bills  to  the  floor.  That 
was  made. 

The  gentleman  was  an  honorable 
person.  He  stuck  to  his  agreement  100 
percent.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  work  in  getting 
the  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  think  we  may  have  Improved  It.  I 
hope  we  have  improved  it.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  no  differences  now.  Let  us 
support  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McClory 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
simply  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments. One  Is  to  thank  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  for  his  work.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  has  been  indefatigable  in 
pursuing  this  bill  for  the  3  years  that 
we  have  been  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Once  again  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whose  leadership  and  will- 
ingness to  get  Into  the  subject  and 
move  it  along  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
today.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman. 
Also  I  think  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  join  me  In  express- 
ing our  thanks  to  our  staff  on  the  mi- 
nority and  the  majority  side,  because 
this  Is  very  intricate  and  very  difficult 
and  tough  legislation.  It  is  tough  to 
understand.  These  men  and  women 
have  helped  us  a  great  deal. 

Lastly,  and  even  though  I  oppose 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  oppose 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  their 
two  successive  amendments,  and  feel 
that  the  bill  that  the  committee  re- 
ported out  was  the  very  best  edition,  I 
certainly  am  enthusiastically  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4. 

I  recognize  that  some  Members  will 
have  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  a  very  long  and  posi- 
tive vote  for  the  bill  to  among  other 
things  indicate  to  our  Intelligence 
people  that  their  work  is  appreciated 
and  their  security  Is  very  Important  to 
us. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Perhi«)s  now  with 
section  601(c)  being  in  the  precise 
form  of  the  Senate  bill,  we  can  send 


the  House  bill  over  there  and  they  can 
enact  our  bill  and  get  this  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  for  signature  at  an  ex- 
tremely early  date. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  House  that  this  committee  has 
worked  its  will  this  afternoon.  It  is  not 
my  will.  I  have  difficxilty  with  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands.  When  one  brings  this 
kind  of  a  bill  to  the  floor,  when  we 
have  had  some  consensus  on  the  bill 
with  respect  to  committees  of  the 
House  and  also  with  respect  to  Mem- 
bers In  this  House.  1  think  there  Is  an 
obligation  on  my  part  to  support  that 
position.  I  have  done  that  and  the 
committee  has  done  It,  I  think,  and 
our  side  has  done  it  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

Agtdn,  this  biU  gives  me  great  trou- 
ble in  its  present  form.  I  can  under- 
stand the  position  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  and  able 
and  persuasive  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
We  spent  many  long  hours  on  the 
committee  and  in  hearings  on  this  bill 
together  over  the  past  few  years.  I  can 
appreciate  his  position. 

I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
administration  had  a  preference  for 
the  Senate  bill  391  which  includes  the 
language  that  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

My  own  position  Is  that  I  cannot 
support  this  bill  on  final  passage.  I  do 
not  Intend  to  do  It. 

We  will  leave  it  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  going  to  pass  anyhow. 
We  will  get  to  conference,  and  as  a 
conferee  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  dis- 
rupt the  rather  significant  opinion  of 
the  membership  of  this  committee  or 
this  House;  but  we  will  leave  to  the 
conferees  their  best  judgment  what 
will  be  done  in  conference. 

I  suppose  that  one  can  say  from 
what  has  transpired  here  today  and 
what  the  feeling  will  be  In  the  Senate, 
perhi^is  we  are  looking  at  H.R.  4  In  Its 
final  form  as  it  was  passed  today. 

But  in  any  event.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  final  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  4  with  amend- 
ments. This  bill  Is  long  overdue.  For 
the  past  8  years,  a  small  group  of  anti- 
American  extremists  have  been  en- 
gaged in  spying  on  Americans  to  iden- 
tify those  who  are  engaged  in  gather- 
ing Intelligence  for  our  country.  Some, 
like  Phillip  Agee,  are  former  employ- 
ees of  the  CIA.  Others,  like  Louis 
Wolf,  come  out  of  the  New  Left  anti- 
establishment  movement.  They  have 
united  with  the  aim  of  disrupting  our 
Intelligence  capabUities.  As  we  know, 
without  adequate  Intelligence,  our  pol- 
icymakers wUl  be  blinded  In  a  hostile 
environment. 
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In  1968.  the  KGB  began  the  pro- 
gram of  exposing  American  intelli- 
gence officers.  The  assignment  to  do 
this  was  given  to  the  East  German  and 
Czech  intelligence  services.  The  prod- 
uct of  their  labors  was  a  book  called, 
"Who's  Who  In  The  CIA,"  by  Julius 
Biader,  printed  in  English  in  East  Ger- 
many in  1968. 

Ladislav  Bittman,  a  former  official 
of  the  Czech  Intelligence  Service  who 
worked  on  the  book,  testified  before 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  on 
February  19,  1980,  that  only  about 
half  the  names  in  the  book  were  real 
CIA  officers.  The  rest  were  put  In  to 
disrupt  other  D.S.  Government  activi- 
ties. 

When  the  Tupamaro  terrorists  mur- 
dered an  AID  employee,  Dan  Mitrione, 
the  Cuban  Communist  newspaper 
"Granma"  Justified  the  murder  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  been  listed  in  the 
Mader  book.  The  listing  was  one  of 
the  false  identifications. 

In  1973,  the  focus  of  the  exposure 
activity  shifted  to  the  United  States 
with  the  publication  of  the  magazine 
"Counter  Spy."  Since  then,  much  of 
the  campaign  to  identify  and  expose 
U.S.  covert  agents  has  centered 
around  Phillip  Agee,  a  renegade 
former  CIA  officer  who  openly  admits 
his  close  ties  to  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  Communist  Party. 

Agee  is  affiliated  with  a  publication 
called  "Covert  Action  Information 
Bulletin."  He  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  publication  "Counter  Spy." 
Both  of  these  magazines  are  actively 
engaged  in  attempting  to  identify  and 
expose  U.S.  covert  agents.  They  also 
are  extremely  active  in  promoting 
Soviet  and  Cuban  propaganda  lines. 
"Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin," 
for  example,  reprinted  a  Soviet  for- 
gery of  a  purported  U.S.  Army  docu- 
ment that  pretended  that  the  United 
States  supports  terrorism.  Despite 
worldwide  exposure  by  the  United 
States  of  that  document  as  a  forgery, 
it  was  disseminated  in  our  own  coun- 
try by  Phillip  Agee  and  his  cohorts. 
"Counter  Spy."  in  addition  to  naming 
alleged  U.S.  covert  agents,  has  pub- 
lished a  whole  series  of  propaganda  ar- 
ticles closely  following  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  line  attacking  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  each  of  our  allies 
such  as  Turkey,  Israel,  and  so  forth. 

Although  it  has  been  6  years  since 
the  CIA  chief  of  station  in  Athens, 
Richard  Welch,  was  murdered  after 
his  name  was  exposed  in  CoimterSpy, 
we  have  done  nothing  to  stop  this  kind 
of  irresponsible  naming  of  names.  The 
House  Intelligence  Committee  has 
been  working  on  the  bUl  for  2  years, 
but  last  summer's  violence  against 
American  diplomats  in  Jamaica  has 
called  public  attention  to  the  urgent 
needs  for  this  legislation.  On  July  2, 
1980,  Louis  Wolf,  Phillip  Agee's  associ- 
ate in  the  CovertAction  Information 
Bulletin,  held  a  press  conference  in  Ja- 


maica in  which  he  identified  15  Ameri- 
cans as  CIA  officers.  He  not  only  listed 
names,  but  home  addresses,  license 
plate  numbers,  and  the  descriptions  of 
their  cars.  A  number  of  his  identifica- 
tions were  incorrect;  however,  gunmen 
attacked  the  homes  of  two  of  those 
named.  Richard  Kinsman,  the  victim 
of  the  first  attack,  is  the  first  secre- 
tary of  our  Embassy  in  Kingston.  Mr. 
Kinsman's  home  was  attacked  by  per- 
sons using  a  submachine  gim  and  gre- 
nades. Shortly  thereafter,  gunmen  at- 
tacked the  home  of  a  young  AID  em- 
ployee, Jesse  Jones.  The  gimmen  ex- 
changed fire  with  police  officers  who 
have  been  assigned  to  protect  the 
Jones'  home  after  the  attack  on  the 
Kinsman  home.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  CIA,  has 
left  the  Government  service,  rather 
than  risk  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  family  in  the  light  of  the  violence. 
Mr.  Jones  is  now  suing  Louis  Wolf  and 
Convert  Action  Information  Bulletin. 

These  are  posters  put  up  in  Jamaica 
right  after  Louis  Wolf  named  the 
American  diplomats  as  alleged  covert 
agents.  You  will  notice  on  one  poster 
we  have  the  pictures  of  some  of  these 
people,  including  Kinsman  and  Jones. 
On  the  other  poster,  we  have  the 
home  addresses,  license  plate  niun- 
bers,  and  descriptions  of  cars.  While 
Wolf  disclaims  responsibility  for  the 
posters,  they  are  identical  to  the  press 
release  that  he  distributed  in  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

Last  year,  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  unanimously  reported  out 
H.R.  5615  after  careful  consideration. 
However,  now  the  bill  has  been  consid- 
erably weakened  by  an  amendment 
suggested  by  the  ACLU  and  the 
Center  for  National  Security  Studies. 
As  a  result,  I  would  prefer  the  Senate 
language  in  place  of  601(c),  which  says 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  defendant  to 
have  reason  to  know  that  it  would 
impede  or  impair  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  bring  the  House  language 
closer  to  that  of  the  Senate  which  I 
believe  is  a  more  appropriate  solution 
to  the  problem  and  which  protects 
constitutional  rights  while  penalizing 
those  who  knowingly  jeopardize  the 
lives  and  effectiveness  of  our  covert 
agents.  I  also  intend  to  introduce  an 
amendment  that  would  make  it  a 
crime  to  knowingly  Jeopardize  some- 
one's life  by  identifying  a  person  as  a 
covert  agent.  This  would  protect  real 
covert  agents  as  well  as  those  falsely 
identified. 

Phillip  Agee  wrote  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  book,  "Dirty  Work," 
coauthored  with  Louis  Wolf. 

Once  the  list  is  fully  checked,  publish  It. 
Then  organize  public  demonstrations 
against  those  named— both  at  the  American 
Embassy  and  at  their  homes— and,  where 
possible,  bring  pressure  on  the  Oovemment 
to  throw  them  out.  Peaceful  protest  will  do 
the  Job.  And  when  it  doesn't,  those  whom 


the  CLA  has  most  oppressed  will  find  other 
ways  of  fighting  back. 

This  open  invitation  to  violence 
against  Americans  both  intelligence 
officers  and  other  diplomats  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  protect  our  over- 
seas personnel  from  this  kind  of 
attack. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill's  passage  to  assure  both  our  intel- 
ligence personnel  and  our  enemies 
that  we  intend  to  protect  those  whose 
Job  it  is  to  provide  us  with  the  vital  in- 
formation needed  for  American  securi- 
ty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  be  offered?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion identifying  certain  United  States 
intelligence  officers,  agents,  inform- 
ants, and  sources,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  223,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  354,  nays 
56,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  219] 
YEAS— 354 


Addabbo 

Anderson 

Applegate 

Akaka. 

Andrews 

Archer 

AlbosU 

Annimsto 

Ashbrook 

Alexander 

Anthony 

AUUnMin 
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Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaxgl 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burcener 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

CliaweU 

CIUKipie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlns(TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOana 

Deckard 

DeNardU 

Derrick 

Diddnaon 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Doimelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (W) 

FMMeU 

Faslo 

Fenwiek 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 


Fish 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Olickman 

Goldwater 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Ormdiaon 

Gramm 

Oreen 

Gregg 

Orisham 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancc 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Batcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

HUlis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Manoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulski 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

MltcheU(NY) 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgcnnery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reus 

Rhodes 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roetenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Saatlnl 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 


Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Brodhead 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Clay 

Conyers 

Crockett 

Delltmis 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dymally 

Edgar 


Tauain 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

Ddall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whltehurst 

WbiUey 

Whittaker 


NAYS-Se 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Oonsalez 

Gray 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lowry(WA) 

Lundlne 

Markey 

MiUer  (CA) 

MitcheU  (MD) 

OtUnger 


Whltten 

Williams  (MT> 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Pease 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 
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Boiling 

Carney 

Collins  (IL) 

Courier 

Danielson 

Daub 

Derwinskl 

Fary 


Frenxel 

Hollenbeck 

Hoyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Moffett 

Nelson 

Nichols 
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Pashayan 

Railsback 

Rtnaldo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

SlUander 

Weber  (OH) 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Hoyer  with  Mr.  SUJander. 
Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 
Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Courier  wfth  Bfr.  FrenzeL 
Mr.  Rlnaldo  with  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  SCHUMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PRICE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
avoidably missed  the  vote  on  rollcall 
217.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that 
I  was  absent  yesterday,  and  had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
rollcall  vote  number  215.  and  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  vote  216. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  DE- 
PARTMENTS OP  LABOR. 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES. AND  EDUCA-nON.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  FISCAL  TEAR 
1982 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  fUe  a  privileged 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  related  agencies  and  for 
other  purposes  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1805 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  as  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1805.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
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tion  183  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  183 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1520)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activi- 
ties for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bUl  shaU  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  aU  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failive  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  7.  rule  XVI.  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one   motion   to   recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only.  I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT).  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  183 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1520,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1982. 

The  rule  provides  for  one  hour  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

The  resolution  further  makes  in 
order  consideration  of  a  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  purposes  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  It  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  that  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  7,  rule  XVI  (governing 
germaneness). 

It  is  an  open  rule  allowing  any  ger- 
mane amendment  to  be  offered  to 
either  the  bill  or  substitute  and  allows 
members  to  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
such    amendments    adopted    in    the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  after  the 
Committee  has  risen  and  reported  the 
bill  to  the  House. 

The  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to 
reconunit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

H.R.  1520  authorizes  $1.16  billion  for 
the  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Established  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
its  purpose  is  to  promote  scientific  re- 
search that  can  lead  to  economic 
growth  and  productivity,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  American  quality  of  life. 

This  is  done  through  a  system  of 
grants,  contracts,  and  other  agree- 
ments with  universities  and  other  re- 
search organizations.  All  awards  are 
made  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Given  the  national  requisite  for  Im- 
proving productivity  and  economic 
growth,  the  mandate  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  directly  comple- 
mentary to  the  pursuit  of  those  goals. 

To  meet  this  mandate,  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  restoration  of 
funding  for  science  and  engineering 
education,  research  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, and  social/behavioral  studies. 

It  has  also  recommended  termliui- 
tion  of  the  ocean  margin  drilling 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  understand 
that  there  are  differences  regarding 
priorities  and  total  funding  figures,  I 
know  of  no  opposition  to  this  rule  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

D  1545 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
concerning  the  waiver  of  the  point  of 
order.  In  listening  to  the  Clerk  read 
the  rule.  I  heard  that  there  was  a 
waiver  of  any  point  of  order  based,  I 
think,  on  rule  XVI.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  explain  to  me  what  the 
purpose  of  that  waiver  is  and  what  its 
consequences  are. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  WeU,  the 
waiver  is  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI.  or  the 
germaneness  rule.  It  relates  to  section 
9  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Authorization  Act.  1982.  which  relates 
to  the  establishment  of  special  com- 
missions under  the  Natiotud  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950. 

It  is  a  nongermane  change  of  perma- 
nent law,  and  it  is  to  an  authorization 
for  1982. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  response. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  this  rule,  which  will  allow  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation  authorization  bill. 
And  I  might  add  that  this  bill  needs  a 
lot  of  work  before  it  leaves  this  body. 

While  I  favor  this  resolution  and 
urge  its  adoption.  I  cannot  support  the 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

H.R.  1520,  which  this  resolution 
would  make  in  order,  authorizes  ap- 
propriations totaling  $1.16  billion  for 
this  agency  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  figtire  represents  an  increase  of 
over  $64  million  over  the  authoriza- 
tion level  for  fiscal  year  1981  and, 
more  significantly,  is  $127  million 
more  than  the  amount  recommended 
in  the  President's  budget  proposal. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  which  reported  this  legis- 
lation by  a  vote  of  23  to  17,  added  $65 
million  for  science  and  engineering 
education,  $26  million  for  behavioral 
and  social  sciences,  and  $30  million  for 
research  instrumentation  and  other 
narrowly  focused  cross-directorate 
programs.  It  will  be  our  responsibility 
under  this  rule  to  decide  whether 
these  budget-busting  figures  should  be 
a  priority  during  this  time  of  neces- 
sary fiscal  restraint. 

This  open  rule  will  allow  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  offer  amendments  which 
will  reduce  the  authorization  level  to 
the  approximate  figure  suggested  by 
the  administration.  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment  and  at- 
tention to  the  debate,  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  see  the 
wisdom,  at  this  point  in  our  economic 
history,  of  cutting  back  on  some  of 
this  bill's  well  intentioned  but  low  pri- 
ority expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  request  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    (Mr.    Dym- 

ALLY). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  measure.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
it  does  not  meet  all  the  requirements, 
for  different  reasons,  of  course.  There 
is  not  sufficient  funds  for  minorities 
and  women  in  the  bill,  but  given  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  oper- 
ate, it  seems  to  me  the  bill  addresses 
some  of  the  critical  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Science  and  technology,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, are  the  wave  of  the  future  in 
America  and  indeed  across  the  world, 
and  given  the  kind  of  competition  that 
we  face,  we  ought  to  be  increasing  the 
funds  for  science  and  technology.  So,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  supporting  pas- 
sage of  this  measuj'e. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1520)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr. 

PUQUA). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1520,  with  Mr.  Eckart  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bUl  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Foqua)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Wink)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Foqoa). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  1520,  provides  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
House  has  already  approved  the  over- 
all appropriations  for  the  Foundation. 
We  are  here  today  to  authorize  that 
funding  and  to  determine  the  distribu- 
tion of  funding  among  the  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

The  committee  voted  earlier  this 
year  to  recommend  a  budget  level  for 
the  Foimdation  at  $192.8  million 
below  the  administration's  original  re- 
quest and  $127.1  million  above  the  re- 
vised request.  The  bill  reported  and 
now  before  us  reflects  that  reconamen- 
dation.  and  authorizes  funding  at 
$1,160.7  million.  This  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  after  much  thought  and  con- 
siderable debate.  It  represents,  I  be- 
lieve, a  balanced  and  fair  distribution. 
I  would  also  note  that  this  figure  is 
well  within  the  budget  guidelines  and 
the  reconciliation  levels  agreed  to  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
been  especially  concerned  this  year 
with  the  overall  health  of  our  basic 
science  and  engineering  research  pro- 
grams. As  you  are  aware.  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  basic  R.  &  D.  resides 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
In  looking  at  the  Federal  budget  over- 
all, we  note  that  the  administration  Is 
suggesting  a  $5.6  billion  increase  in  de- 
fense R.  «fc  D.  spending  while  nonde- 


fense  R.  &  D.  spending  will  decrease 
by  $0.4  billion.  The  Foundation  In  par- 
ticular is  l>eing  asked  to  sustain  an 
overall  decrease  of  6  percent  in  cur- 
rent dollars  from  its  original  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriated  level. 

The  targeted  reductions  in  the  eco- 
nomic sciences,  the  social  and  behav- 
ioral sciences,  the  Innovation  and 
intergovernmental  programs,  as  well 
as  the  international  cooperation  activi- 
ties, are  of  major  concern  to  our  com- 
mittee. Understanding  the  origin  and 
Indicators  of  our  current  economic  di- 
lemma is  certainly  a  subject  that  war- 
rants as  much  analysis  and  research  as 
we  can  bring  to  bear.  Similarly,  the 
human  factors  in  iiuiovation,  produc- 
tivity, and  safety  are  areas  in  which 
we  need  much  more  understanding. 
Blindly  destroying  our  scientific  abili- 
ty In  these  areas,  rlslcs  wasting  our 
technological  achievements  In  the 
physical  sciences. 

Among  the  many  economies  the 
committee  achieved,  it  also  voted  to 
reduce  the  oceaui  drilling  and  antarctic 
research  programs  by  $12.5  million,  re- 
flecting a  view  that  the  ocean  margin 
drilling  program  could  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  renewed  call  for  maintaining  a 
stringent  and  austere  budget  through- 
out the  Federal  Goverrunent.  The  bill 
we  have  before  us,  again,  is  $193  mil- 
lion below  that  originally  requested 
and  represents  an  increase  of  less  than 
6  percent  over  the  amount  originally 
appropriated  last  year.  If  we  consider 
an  estimated  10-percent  inflation,  we 
will  actually  see  a  reduction  in  the 
Foundation's  overall  programs.  I  am 
not  pleased  to  impose  such  a  limita- 
tion; but,  I  believe,  that  the  current 
need  for  budgetary  restraint  dictates 
this  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation and  vote  favorably  for  the  bill 
as  reported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subconunittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Teclmology,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wal- 
GREN),  who  has  worked  very  diligently 
and  hard  in  trying  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mrs.  Heckler,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  fine  work  that  they  and 
the  staff  have  done  In  order  to  bring 
this  bUl  to  the  floor. 

For  further  elaboration  and  expla- 
nation of  the  bill,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
yielding  to  me. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  with 
their  appropriation  and  authorization 


committees  working  in  close  coordina- 
tion, have  worked  hard  to  bring  In  a 
reasonable  budget  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  In  all  cases,  we 
have  accepted  the  administration's 
view  that  exceptional  budget  restraint 
was  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  aU  of 
us  have  witnessed  the  critical  role  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  plajrs 
in  the  long-run  level  of  investment 
and  economic  growth  In  our  society. 
Scientific  progress  is  the  ultimate  base 
of  our  ability  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets, to  maintain  a  technical  edge  in 
national  security  and  solve  threaten- 
ing global  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

The  budget  we  support  today  strikes 
a  lialance  among  the  various  priorities 
that  we  have  all  wrestled  with.  But  it 
differs  from  the  administration  pro- 
posal in  some  important  respects. 
Most  importantly,  it  maintains  a 
modest  but  significant  effort  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education.  Both 
minority  and  majority  have  sensed 
that  it  was  a  serious  mistake  by  OMB 
and  the  administration  to  propose 
economies  that  eat  away  at  our  tech- 
nological "seed  com"  through  the 
elimination  of  our  effort  with  science 
and  engineering  education. 

I  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
proposed  to  revise  the  committee  pro- 
posal by  holding  to  the  OMB  total, 
but  still  restoring  some  effort  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education.  I  wel- 
come the  realization  that  the  adminis- 
tration made  a  serious  mistake  in 
eliminating  the  educational  activity  in 
the  first  place.  But  the  problem  is  we 
can  only  hold  to  that  original  OMB 
course  by  robbing  other  programs 
meeting  extremely  serious  needs, 
needs  which  were  realized  by  OMB 
and  the  administration  in  the  first 
place. 

So,  it  comes  down  to  a  situation 
where  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  I 
trust  that  our  colleagues  will  realize 
that  we  have  struck  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance in  trying  to  foster  some  effort  in 
essential  efforts  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  which  can  make  a 
great  investment  and  contribution  to 
our  future. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  chairing 
the  subconmiittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Technology  and  the  op- 
portimlty  to  work  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  in  bringing  this 
authorization  to  the  floor.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1545 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  really  gratifying 
to  speak  to  this  legislation,  the  fiscal 
year  1982  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  It  has  not 
been  that  long  ago  that  I  was  accused 
of  destroying  the  Foundation  because 
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the  authorization  was  not  included  in 
the  reconciliation  bill.  At  that  time,  I 
stated  that  that  was  not  true,  but  it 
was  to  no  avail.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  Foundation  is  aUve  and  well 
today  and  that  this  legislation  will  au- 
thorize in  excess  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  for  the  past  14 
years,  I  have  grown  to  appreciate  the 
great  promise  that  these  programs 
hold  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
The  basic  research  and  educational 
programs  which  NSF  supports  are  pri- 
mary contributors  to  maintaining  the 
health  and  vitality  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  enterprise.  As  a  con- 
sequence, I  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  a  strong  supporter  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Unfortunately,  though,  there  seems 
to  be  an  erroneous  principle  which  im- 
plies that  the  only  way  you  can  sup- 
port the  Foundation  is  if  you  add 
more  money  into  the  budget.  I  cannot 
accept  this  principle.  The  minority 
members  of  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  have  been  very  dedicat- 
ed to  supporting  the  President's  eco- 
nomics package  and  will  oppose  any 
bill  which  is  in  excess  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  This  legislation  falls 
into  that  category.  H.R.  1520  author- 
izes $1,161  billion,  which  is  $127  mil- 
lion above  the  Reagan  budget.  This  in- 
crease was  opposed  by  the  minority  In 
the  committee  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  my  colleague,  Mr.  Weber,  will 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  bring 
it  back  down  to  the  Reagan  budget 
level  of  $1,034  billion. 

Since  the  President's  budget  request 
was  submitted,  I  have  received  innu- 
merable letters  stating  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  being  imfair  to  NSF 
and  obviously  had  something  against 
their  programs.  Then,  the  logic  fol- 
lowed that  anyone  that  supported  his 
budget  was  in  the  same  category. 

I  feel  compelled  to  remind  people 
that  we  are  facing  a  national  crisis.  If 
Federal  spending  is  not  brought  under 
control,  we  won't  have  to  worry  about 
NSF  support  of  the  universities  be- 
cause there  won't  be  any  universities. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  economic 
problems  we  face,  the  administration 
has  looked  favorably  upon  NSF  when 
compared  with  other  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, when  compared  to  1981,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  reduced 
by  12  percent;  Education  by  9  percent: 
HUD  by  12  percent;  Interior  and 
Labor  by  13  percent;  and  EPA  by  a 
whopping  53  percent.  But  the  National 
Science  Foundation  budget,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President,  is  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  above  the  fiscal  year 
1981  appropriation.  Some  people  will 
say  that  a  1  percent  increase  is  rather 
meager.  Under  most  circumstances,  I 
would  agree:  but  when  we  are  fighting 
for  the  very  survival  of  the  Nation,  it 
seems  pretty  generous. 


This  bill,  as  currently  presented,  is 
14  percent  above  the  fiscal  year  1981 
appropriation.  This  growth  is  unrealis- 
tic, especiaUy  in  light  of  the  further 
cuts  that  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
deficit  under  control. 

In  closing,  let  me  congratulate  and 
thank  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pdqua,  and 
Mr.  Walgren  for  their  cooperation  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
Obviously,  we  are  in  disagreement,  but 
it  has  always  been  handled  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  fashion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  what  I  think  is  a  very  mod- 
erate and  very  significant  statement, 
because  he  makes  the  point  quite 
clearly  that  many  of  us  who  favor  a 
reduction  in  the  spending  level  of  this 
bill  back  to  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest do  feel  strongly  that  the  work  of 
the  NSF  is  extremely  important,  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  is  an  agency  that 
deserves  to  be  continued. 

The  gentleman  also  makes  the  point, 
and,  I  think,  rather  meaningfully,  that 
we  are  really  talking  about  spending 
over  $1  billion  for  NSF  even  if  the 
Weber  amendment  is  adopted  to  cut 
$127  million  out. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  exactly  correct.  If  we 
adopt  the  Weber  amendment,  we  are 
still  spending  $1,033  biUion;  which  is 
still  a  healthy  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  is  an  important  point. 

I  would  say  finally  that  I  think  the 
gentleman,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
statement,  keyed  on  an  important 
point  as  well.  There  were  an  awful  lot 
of  baseless  charges  when  we  consid- 
ered the  budget  legislation  here  on  the 
floor.  One  of  those  baseless  charges 
was  that  somehow  we  were  doing  in 
the  NSF  with  that  action.  The  gentle- 
man made  the  point  on  the  floor— and 
a  number  of  others  did  also  at  that 
time— that  we  were  going  to  bring  the 
NSF  bill  to  the  floor  under  the  regular 
procedures  of  this  House.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  is  being  done  today,  and  it 
does  assure  the  survivability  of  NSF 
under  the  appropriate  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's statement  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  again  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  for  those  comments. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 


I  do  want  to  say  for  the  record,  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  has 
always  been  a  very  loyal  and  vigorous 
supporter  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  at  no  time  have  I 
ever  been  aware  that  he  has  made  any 
effort  to  do  anything  but  support  in 
every  way  possible  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  in  helping  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
PuQUA)  for  his  Icind  remarlcs,  and  I 
want  to  add  that  this  would  be  an  easy 
time  for  me  to  say  to  some  of  those 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  "See,  I  told  you  so."  that  we 
would  be  having  an  NSF  authorization 
bill  coming  up.  But  I  am  sure  they  did 
not  want  to  hear  those  remarks  at  the 
time  we  were  discussing  the  issue.  We 
have  the  bill  here  before  us. 

I  think  those  Members  who  want  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  bring  the 
budget  back  to  a  realistic  figure  with- 
out cutting  the  NSF  can  support  the 
Weber  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
shortly.  My  contention  is  that  we  can 
live  very  well  within  this  amendment. 

For  some  reason  or  another.  NSF 
and  some  of  the  scientific  community 
have  gotten  the  word  around  that  the 
President  has  something  against  them 
and  against  their  actions.  There  is 
nothing  in  these  figures  that  will  show 
that.  If  anybody  wiU  closely  study  the 
figures,  he  will  see  that  it  is  Just  a 
matter  of  priority  and  a  matter  of 
opinion  on  where  moneys  should  be 
spent  and  how  much  money  should  be 
spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  has  con- 
sumed 9  minutes. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  appropriate 
time  of  the  amending  process  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 
reduce  it  by  $127  million  down  to  the 
administration's  request.  While  I 
cannot  support  the  amount  authorized 
by  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. I  did  want  to  take  this  time  as 
the  ranking  member  during  general 
debate  to  express  my  support  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  for 
the  fine  work  of  the  Foundation. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and 
support  for  the  work  of  our  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FuQUA).  and  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walgren).  Working  with 
these  gentlemen  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  committee  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  for  me.  and  their  dedication 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
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without  question,  even  though  we  dis-  which  wiU  cost  hundreds  of  times  as  comparable  U.S.  industries.  One  com- 
agree  on  the  impact  of  this  particular  much  in  the  long  run.  as  our  scientific  parison  of  U.S.-made  computer  chips 
cut.  base  of  research  and  knowledge  de-  with  Japanese  chips  found  that  the 
Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  ap-  clines.  U.S.  chips  failed  at  a  rate  900  percent 
propriation  and  authorization  process,  ,.  impact  of  budget  cots  ok  basic  research  higher  than  the  Japanese  ones.  Al- 
both  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  m  hard  sciences  though  the  United  States  still  has  the 
Winn)  and  myself  have  been  attempt-  Before  examining  the  Reagan  cuts  lead  in  the  computer  chip  industry, 
ing  to  lower  the  funding  for  the  Na-  in  detoil.  I  want  to  note  how  the  U.S.  one  need  only  look  at  stereos,  radios, 
tional  Science  Foundation  to  the  level  has  fallen  behind  other  nations  with  cameras,  and  televisions  to  appreciate 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  adminlstra-  regard  to  research  and  development,  how  quickly  a  lead  can  evaporate  re- 
tion.  We  feel  that  this  is  not  an  unfair  training  of  scientists  and  engineers,  suiting  in  nonexistent  or  ailing  Indus- 
level  and  that  the  Foundation  will  be  and  basic  research,  over  the  past  fif-  tries. 

able  to  function  quite  adequately  with  teen  years.  Between  1968  and  1978.  the  The  response  of  the  Reagan  admin- 

weU  over  $1  billion  and  an  mcrease  of  u.S.  commitment  to  R.  &  D..  as  a  per-  istration  to  this  crisis  in  our  knowl- 

$11    million    over    the    appropriated  cent  of  the  Federal  budget,  declined  edge  and  technological  base  has  been 

"?^^Vf«  «f  ^f  l^^.f^b  .V,.  .  of  •'y  3*  percent.  Basic  research  funds,  to  either  obUterate   or  substantiaUy 

fnlt^  «n^f^tf,„^!^^^.^^l!lff  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  «™«  P*"^"*-  *«"  ^^  20  per-  dismantle  key  research  and  education 

S.^J^  1^  fSLi^^/r,?^~T,H^^^  <'«"^-  ^  »  P««*°*  °f  GNP'  «•  *  D.  efforts.  For  example,  one  of  the  most 

So.^o«f o??.?J7^  ^!.  iff«^L  ^^^  declined  by  20  percent:  basic  re-  important  areas  in  which  the  United 

I^rp^^ml    ^fffitJ  ^  fi?^.H«J^:  ^*^^  ^y  24  percent.  States  must  make  a  major  effort  is  to 

!^rfo^^   ■?^l^tL^t=^^  ^?H^K  By  contrast,  consider  what  our  com-  improve    scientific    instrumentation- 

^.H^Tt«?^i!^of  &^>,^„  f?.f  ^.  P«"^"  accomplished.  For  the  1968-78  the  quality  of  measuring  instruments 

budget  to  a  lower  level  than  the  Sci-  pgrfod,  R.  &  D.  as  a  percent  of  GNP  in    university    research    laboratories 

«hnnM  °^°^i2*fnt^'"^l^''  if^^^^f  increased  as  foUows:  across  the  Nation.  Without  high  qual- 

should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  anti-  «»„  i.,„*„,„-„*o   o.,<.,.«<w,^  ;..^<-Jr*s«- 

science  attitude.  The  National  Science  ^^  P^^centl  ity  tostnmiente  advan^ 

Foundation   does   important   work   in    <i?^:l«»^nlon -^15  ^f^^^c:^"^,, '™??^i."!;.,„T£f 

supporting  our  national  science  and     ?^^°*"°*^ tiS  ^^^u^SZ^^^^s^^ .t^^Vn^ 

terhnoloev  hasp    This  i<!  rpflprt*^  in     <3^  J«>" +20  $75  million  which  was  to  Start  rebuild- 

tTe^SistSioS   budJIt  ^eSu^  Similar  declines  have  occurred  with  ing  the  instrumentation  facilities  at 

for  tlSpSSiStion    NSF  wL  Se^f  ^^^^  ^  ^.S.   training  of  scientists  major  universities.  Yet  a  recent  major 

thefewSSSsiStheP^SaJGov  ^^   engineers.    During    1968-78.   the  study  of  the  research  facility  needs  of 

emmlS^tXfwiStiSSlv^oSosedU)  f»"o  «'  scientists  and  engineers  in  re-  universities,  undertaken  by  the  Asso- 

Sve  a  smaTl  in^re^  iSthefthaS  search  and  development  to  the  labor  elation     of     American     Universities 

th^  rather  SSe  Ste  t^t^v  othS  ^O"*  '«"  fy  13  percent  in  the  United  (AAU).  found  that  over  the  next  3 

agencies  suffered  States.  By  contrast,  it  rose  dramatical-  years.  $765  million  would  be  required 

Based  on  the  extensive  hearings  that  ly  ^  the  cases  of  our  competitors:  just  "to  sustain  the  ^jrrent  level  of  a^- 

our  subcommittee  and  full  committee  CIn  percentl  S^ce'^anT^e^Si^^t  T^c^e- 

rn^e^:s"t?/d^orirveThV"t°SrF  ^^^:^^^^::::::::::::=^^^^^     X'^  'l^t^rd^rT^^^- T^r 

will  suffer  greatly  at  the  authorization    (3)  Japan +62  ^^J^^t  ,S?^,  Ifff^^tf  inT^T 

S?lTe^rtrtSe!Ct%lSf!^e5'^;  Our  performance  has  been  particu-  iS^I^Ti^^trn£1?erf^rr"^- 
tion.  I  reject  the  idea  that  this  level  of  larly  dismal  when  compared  to  Japan.  V^  .  ,  .  ,  j-  « 
spending  is  a  false  economy.  I  reject  Between  1963  and  1977.  Japan  trained  Federal  support  for  upgrading  of  re- 
the  idea  that  any  vital  programs  of  as  many  engineers  as  did  the  United  ?^^  and  development  facilities  has 
the  Foundation  will  be  irreparably  States,  although  Japan  has  only  ^P^^^  \°^  ^°^^l''^ '^  f^"^^' 
harmed.  I  am  confident  that  this  Con-  roughly  one-half  the  U.S.  population.  J^^eed.  Federal  support  has  only  gone 
gress  wUl  continue  to  support  the  During  1963-77.  in  Japan.  20  percent  ^  certain  major  national  facilities  for 
work  of  the  National  Science  Founda-  of  the  college  degrees  awarded  were  in  ^^e  past  decade,  and  even  then  m  ra- 
tion, as  I  do.  At  the  same  time  we  engineering,  and  40  percent  of  the  ^l"*,"*^  amounts  In  1965.  Federal 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Foun-  master  degrees.  In  the  United  States.  «T*"J*  ^**lir*f^!l,T.ion  ?,? 
dation's  budget  Is  only  part  of  the  the  figure  for  both  types  of  degrees  ^^^  ,^^:^  f^  *^!i SV,  1^^°"  * 
much  larger  Federal  budget  and  that  for  the  same  period  was  Spercent  ^,^^^^  ^^l^'  ^^'i}^'^  ^  ^f "  ^  ^°y^- 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  to  a  re-  In  Japan,  moreover,  engineers  are  Yv.  T  1^^°"  .  ^^e  result  has  been 
sponsible  level  we  must  of  necessity  considerably  more  integrated  into  the  ^?^^  an  mcreasmg  amount  of  the  m- 
impose  some  limitations  on  the  growth  decisionmaking  sectors  of  the  society  strumentation  and  other  equipment  at 
of  all  agencies'  budgets.  than  in  the  United  States.  For  exam-  P*^°'"  ''^f  *",^^  umvereities  has 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pie.  only  one-half  of  the  engineers  in  become  antiquated:  In  the  15  major  re- 
Reagan  administration's  proposals  for  Japan  actuaUy  enter  engineering  pro-  ^'^^  umvereiti^.  the  average  age  of 
severe  cuts  in  the  1982  budget  of  the  fessions.  The  other  half  become  civil  instrumentation  is  more  than  double 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF)  servants  or  industrial  managers,  inai  lound  m  Jidustry  labs, 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  decline  of  Indeed,  one-half  of  the  Japanese  civil  J^^^.  ^  *  general  consensus  in  the 
basic  research  in  both  the  hard  scienc-  servants  have  engineering  degrees.  scientific  commumty  that  the  decline 
es  and  the  social  sciences  of  the  Given  these  statistics,  it  is  hardly  *n  the  quality  of  instrumentation  is  a 
Nation.  The  Reagan  budget  slashes  surprising  that  between  1963-77.  major  obstacle  to  further  research  ad- 
funding  that  is  critical  across  a  wide  Japan  doubled  its  share  of  worid  Y?"*^^-  ^  ootwust  at  the  Umversity  of 
range  of  programs— from  desperately  trade,  while  the  U.S.  share  declined  by  Maryland  stated: 

needed  upgrading  of  scientific  measur-  25   percent.   Moreover,   the  Japanese  More  and  more  of  our  faculty  have  had  to 

ing    instruments    to    maintenance    of  Government     and     industry     leaders  t»irn  away  from  the  cutting  edge  of  science 

university  administered  computer  in-  have  made  the  decision  to  beat  the  in  the  last  lO  yeare  due  to  the  unavailability 

formation  systems  that  are  used  con-  United  States   in   the  computer   and  etere^d*<!^^teriz^"Sment'^'''^' 

stantly  by  Government  agencies.  Some  computer-related  fields  by  the  end  of  ^^  ^^^  ^his  lack  of  equipment  labor^'and 

programs  have  been  eliminated  entire-  this  century.  They  are  investing  far  even  routine  supplies  of  all  tinds  has  forced 

ly.  while  others  are  cut  by  30-75  per-  more  heavily  in  quality  control,  and  a  number  of  our  faculty  into  descriptive  bl- 

cent.    These    are   short-term   savings  research  and  development   than   are  ology  of  the  19208  caliber.  Our  ability  to  do 
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research  at  even  the  1960  level  diminishes 
each  year  due  to  the  laclt  of  funds  for  mod- 
ernization. 

If  we  were  to  meet  the  minimum 
projected  needs  of  our  major  universi- 
ties over  the  next  3  years,  the  $765 
million  figure,  that  would  still  only  be 
equal  to  what  we  currently  spend  on 
the  Pentagon  every  36  hours.  Yet  for 
that  36  hours'  worth  of  defense  spend- 
ing we  could  at  least  keep  these  uni- 
versities at  their  present  levels.  With- 
out it,  we  seriously  jeopardize  our  sci- 
entific knowledge  base. 

3.  IMFACT  OP  BT7DGET  CUTS  ON  BEHAVIORAL  AND 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  in  instrumen- 
tation and  other  facilities,  the  Reagan 
NSP  proposals  will  severely  impact  the 
social  sciences,  humanities  and  behav- 
ioral sciences.  Some  budgets  will  be 
eliminated,  while  others  are  cut  as 
much  as  75  percent.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  the  NSF  is  the  only  major 
source  of  fimds  for  basic  research 
today,  in  the  Government,  in  many  of 
these  fields. 

The  Reagan  plan  cuts  the  budget  for 
the  Biological,  Behavioral,  and  Social 
Sciences  Directorate  of  NSP  by  over 
$26  million,  to  $172  million.  Even  at 
the  $198  million  envisioned  in  the 
Carter  1982  budget,  this  was  a  10-per- 
cent cut  in  the  funds  for  BBS.  If  the 
Reagan  proposals  are  confirmed,  the 
BBS  directorate  will  suffer  a  27-per- 
cent decrease  in  funds,  when  inflation 
is  taken  into  account,  in  Just  1  year. 

These  moneys  fund  a  vast  variety  of 
projects,  many  of  which  have  had  a 
direct  impact  on  American  life.  For  ex- 
ample, BBS  moneys  helped  Nobel- 
prize  winner  Dr.  Lawrence  Klein  to  de- 
velop statistical  models  which  are  now 
used  at  all  levels  of  government,  in 
banking,  and  in  international  agencies. 
We  are  not  talking  about  millions  of 
dollars  going  to  study  the  lives  of 
monks  in  selected  Italian  monasteries 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  comparison  of  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  Social  Sciences  Division  budg- 
ets will  show  how  deep  the  Reagan 
cuts  are: 
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These  kinds  of  cuts  seriously  threat- 
en some  of  the  most  important  com- 
puter information  banks  in  the  coun- 
try which  are  used  constantly  by  such 
Government  agencies  as  OMB.  Large 
portions  of  the  budgets  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(NBER),    the   National   Opinion   Re- 


search Center  (NORC),  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research  (ISR)  come 
from  NSP. 

According  to  Harvard  Statistician 
Frederick  Mosteller,  one  of  the  leading 
scholars  in  his  field,  the  Reagan  cuts 
will  destroy  one-quarter  to  ohe-half  of 
the  basic  research  being  done  in  social 
science  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ISR  maintains  and  updates 
the  most  complete  set  of  data  on  the 
voting  patterns  and  attitudes  of  Amer- 
icans in  existence.  Half  of  its  annual 
$15  million  budget  comes  from  NSF. 

President  Reagan's  personal  pollster, 
Richard  Wirthlin,  often  utilizes  the 
computer  files  at  ISR.  Similarly,  the 
NBER  receives  about  one-third  of  its 
budget  from  NSP.  NBER  is  the  official 
monitor  of  the  economy,  and  decides 
when  we  are  entering  a  recession.  Its 
analyses  are  accepted  throughout  the 
economic  and  financial  community. 

Ironically,  the  architects  of  the 
Reagan  cuts  at  OMB  had  to  go  to  ISR 
for  information  on  income  trajecto- 
ries, in  order  to  evalute  its  own  budget 
projections.  OMB  also  uses  ISR  data 
for  presentations  on  social  trends  for 
White  House  officials.  ISR  has  been 
tracking  more  than  5,000  American 
families  for  the  past  14  years,  keeping 
a  record  of  their  economic  behavior.  It 
is  the  most  extensive  longitudinal 
study  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Yet  it 
may  come  to  an  end.  as  a  result  of  the 
75  percent  cut  in  the  Social  Sciences 
Division.  Experts  estimate  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $10  million  just  to 
start  it  again,  once  cut  off. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sands of  vital  research  projects  wliich 
will  either  be  totally  eliminated,  or  se- 
riously impaired,  by  the  President's 
NSF  budget. 

SUMMARY 

The  United  States  cannot  expect  to 
adequately  compete  in  today's  world, 
unless  it  is  willing  to  match  the  com- 
mitment to  research  and  development, 
basic  research  and  education  that  our 
rivals  make.  We  cannot  understand 
the  changes  affecting  our  society 
unless  we  collect  data  on  them.  For 
every  dollar  that  we  save  now  in  the 
NSF  budget,  there  will  be  a  cost  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  in  the 
future.  Three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars—the amount  cut  by  the  Reagan 
administration— is  only  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  the  Federal  budget,  and 
barely  one  six-thousandth  of  the 
GNP.  Yet  we  are  far  more  concerned 
about  protecting  the  subsidies  for  pea- 
nuts and  sugar  than  about  the  scien- 
tific, economic  and  educational  future 
of  the  Nation.  This  is  not  merely  an 
unwise  method  by  which  to  save 
money,  it  is  a  dangerous  one  which 
surely  will  affect  adversely  many 
future  generations  of  Americans.* 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  important  and 
valuable  resources  is  its  extraordinary 
ability  to  advance  its  capabilities  and 


knowledge  in  science  and  technology 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people 
and  those  of  the  whole  world.  This 
growth  is  only  made  possible  by  the 
dedicated  research  and  study  of  many 
different  groups  of  specialists.  In 
order  to  conduct  essential  research, 
many  of  these  scientific  and  techno- 
logical specialists  need  the  support  of 
funding  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Some  have  criticized  the 
distribution  of  these  funds.  The  deci- 
sions as  to  who  should  receive  Govern- 
ment backing,  and  for  what  purpose, 
are  constantly  under  attack.  Although 
I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
such  funding  under  close  scrutiny,  I 
also  believe  that  many  of  the  Judg- 
ments passed  on  these  programs' 
merits  are  unfounded. 

Unfortunately,  misconceptions  au-e 
created  when  the  projects  being 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation reveal  their  findings.  The  mis- 
conception is  created  because  the  re- 
search's true  purpose  and  value  is  not 
seen,  and  sometimes  not  appreciated, 
for  long  periods  of  time.  For  example, 
the  scientific  research  by  Dr.  Enders 
of  Harvard  University  in  the  1930's,  in- 
volving the  study  of  virus  growth  in 
monkey  kidneys,  was  initially  not  con- 
sidered significant  to  the  welfare  or 
benefit  of  the  American  people. 
Twenty  years  later,  however,  it  was 
Dr.  Enders'  research  that  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  the 
polio  vaccine. 

The  history  of  science  is  filled  with 
unseen  and  unrecognized  payoffs.  The 
study  of  bread  mold  behavior  led  to 
the  development  of  the  practical  uses 
of  penicillin  and  the  study  of  bats' 
ability  to  fly  in  dark  caves  led  to  the 
development  of  radar.  There  are 
countless  examples  that  would  further 
illustrate  this. 

Too  often  scientific  Jargon  hides  the 
project's  true  purpose  and  confuses 
the  public's  understanding  of  the  re- 
search's merits.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  needs  the  funds  necessary 
to  support  the  further  advancement  of 
scientific  and  technological  studies. 
The  value  of  the  research  should  not 
be  underestimated.  Had  such  an  atti- 
tude been  taken  in  the  past,  our 
Nation  would  be  vastly  lacking  in  the 
knowledge  we  now  utilize  to  maintain 
our  relatively  high  standard  of  living. 
As  a  Representative  from  a  State 
which  contains  several  major  scientific 
and  technological  institutions,  such  as 
Tufts,  Harvard,  and  MIT,  I  have  a  par- 
ticular appreciation  for  the  potential 
detrimental  effects  on  these  institu- 
tions that  would  result  from  a  lack  of 
fimds. 

I  advocate  full  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Our  sup- 
port is  greatly  needed  in  order  for  the 
Foundation  to  operate  proficiently.  Its 
ability    to    sponsor    special    research 
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projects  has  substantial  effects  on  our 
economy,  our  society,  and  our  national 
security.  Support  for  basic  scientific 
research  must  continue  to  be  a  nation- 
al priority.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  firm  supporter  of  American  scien- 
tific and  technological  strength,  I  have 
long  supported  adequate  funding  for 
science  and  engineering  research. 
After  carefully  reviewing  expert  testi- 
mony, I  worked  with  other  science  and 
technology  committee  members  to 
propose  NSF  funding  levels  that 
would  strengthen  our  science  and  engi- 
neering research  departments  and  yet 
remain  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's requests.  That  $1.0336  billion 
proposal  reflects  a  funding  emphasis 
in  those  NSF  programs  deemed  high 
priority;  namely,  cross  directorate  pro- 
grams and  the  science  and  engineering 
education  programs.  The  science  and 
technology,  committee  Is  particularly 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  proper  re- 
search equipment  and  the  need  to  en- 
courage students  in  science  and  tech- 
nology related  careers. 

The  current  bill,  however,  is  more 
than  $127  million  over  what  many  of 
us  on  the  science  and  technology  com- 
mittee felt  was  reasonable.  We  are 
faced  with  a  faltering  economy,  large- 
ly due  to  excessive  Federal  spending, 
which  the  current  administration  is 
trying  to  correct.  President  Reagan 
has  been  direct  with  the  public  in  his 
aims  and  firm  with  the  Congress  in  his 
purpose.  I  am  a  dedicated  supporter  of 
many  of  the  administration's  policies, 
and  I  therefore  carmot  support  the 
present  funding  levels  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  our  choices 
are  easy,  and  my  vote  should  not  be 
unjustly  construed  as  an  anti-science 
vote,  but  if  we  are  to  support  the  man- 
date of  the  American  people  in  sup- 
port of  a  strong  economy,  we  must 
make  those  hard  choices.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  before  us, 
H.R.  1520,  legislation  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authorization  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  This  bill,  which 
provides  for  $1  billion  for  activities  of 
the  NSF,  is  critical  to  our  scientific 
and  technological  research  conducted 
across  this  Nation.  These  fimds  will 
provide  for  ongoing  research  in  the 
areas  of  physical  sciences,  engineering, 
as  well  as  biological  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences, which  depend  on  these  funds  to 
carry  out  work  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

My  strong  support  for  the  work  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
underscored  by  the  importance  of  its 
funds  to  my  own  city  of  New  York. 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
one  of  the  premier  health  care  and 
health  research  fsicilities  in  this 
Nation,  depends  heavily  upon  NSP 
funds  to  augment  its  own  research  ef- 
forts.  Currently,   the  NSF  funds   17 


critical  research  projects  at  Einstein 
totaling  $1  million  dollars.  Continued 
funding  of  these  efforts,  in  the  areas 
of  anatomy,  genetics,  biochemistry, 
cell  biology,  pediatrics,  pharmacology, 
and  physiology,  is  essential  in  order  to 
continue  this  work. 

Scientific  and  technological  research 
in  this  Nation  have  given  us  stunning 
examples  of  what  the  human  mind 
can  produce  given  the  proper  tools: 
our  space  program,  our  vast  telecom- 
munications system,  our  success  in 
treating  cancer  patients  and  those 
with  other  diseases  that  were  at  one 
time  always  fatal,  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional defense,  which  is  second  to  none 
in  the  world  in  its  capability  and  tech- 
nology. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation  so  that  our 
dreams  of  today  can  be  made  into  re- 
ality tomorrow  through  strong  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  and  the 
work  of  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion.« 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  well-rea- 
soned committee  request  for  National 
Science  Foundation  funding  which  we 
have  before  us  today.  My  colleagues 
on  the  committee  have  carefully  bal- 
anced the  needs  for  budget  restraint 
this  year  with  the  very  real  need  to 
maintain  the  technological  vitality  of 
this  country  and  its  people.  An  invest- 
ment in  that  vitality  is  largely  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  our  Nation, 
not  a  current  expenditure  of  the  kind 
we  are  all  trying  hard  to  limit. 

Why  should  we  support  the  long- 
range  health  of  science  and  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  skills  of  our  people? 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  all 
work  hard  to  send  our  children  to 
school  and  college:  We  hope  that  the 
fruits  of  knowledge  and  the  inventive- 
ness of  trained  minds  will  help  us  solve 
some  of  the  age-old  problems  of 
himger,  disease,  poverty,  and  environ- 
mental stress  that  have  so  long 
plagued  himian  life.  Our  support  for 
science,  and  training  in  its  skills,  is  an- 
other expression  of  that  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind. 

In  every  aspect  of  my  work  I  try  to 
reaffirm  that  faith.  Human  resources 
are  our  greatest  and  most  important 
resource  and  we  must  strengthen 
them.  I  especially  value  the  efforts  the 
Science  Foundation  is  making  to 
insure  that  all  of  our  people  have 
access  to  science  and  technical  train- 
ing. The  fruits  and  power  of  science 
should  be  available  to  minorities, 
blacks,  Hispanics,  and  the  American 
Indian,  just  as  they  are  to  any  other 
element  of  society.  Women  belong  in 
the  science  and  engineering  talent 
pool  Just  as  do  men.  Our  society  needs 
all  the  science  and  technology  sluU  we 
can  possibly  muster;  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  an  exclusion  of  so  many  tal- 
ented individuals  from  our  roster  of 
scientists  and  engineers. 


The  committee  bill  maintains  the 
strength  of  important  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  minorities  and 
women  in  science  and  engineering.  I 
wish  it  did  more,  but  I  cannot  support 
any  attempts  to  cut  back  on  these  ef- 
forts. I  commend  our  chairmen,  E>oh 
FuQUA,  and  Douc  Walgreh,  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Margaret  Heck- 
ler, who  have  worked  hard  with  me  on 
these  initiatives.  They  have  my  full 
support  on  the  committee  bill.* 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
authorization  under  consideration. 
American  developments  in  science  and 
technology  have  been  central  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation.  Our  scientific 
advances  have  increased  productivity, 
created  new  products  and  markets, 
and  improved  the  health  and  luiowl- 
edge  of  our  citizens  and  countless 
people  around  the  world. 

Today  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our 
advantage  in  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology.  In  Japan  there  are  400  en- 
gineers and  scientists  per  10,000 
people,  compared  to  70  per  10,000  in 
this  country.  Our  education  programs 
in  science  and  engineering  are  more 
important  than  perhaps  ever  before. 
Therefore,  I  am  particularly  happy  to 
see  that  the  NSP  authorization  under 
consideration  includes  a  reasonable 
authorization  for  science  and  engi- 
neering education. 

We  in  Congress  must  have  vision:  we 
must  not  forget  the  futiire  when  we 
wrestle  with  the  problems  of  the 
present.  Our  economic  future  and  na- 
tional strength  require  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  science  and  the  benefits  it  has 
and  will  continue  to  provide.* 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  wiU  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  now  printed  in  the  report- 
ed bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1520 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1982". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  the  sums  indicated 
for  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
$295,400,000. 

(2)  Engineering,  $102,600,000. 

(3)  Biological.  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. $198,100,000. 

(4)  Astronomical.  Atmospheric  Earth  and 
Ocean  Sciences.  $253,200,000. 

(5)  Ocean  Drilling  Programs.  $14,000,000. 
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(6)  Antarctic  Research  programs, 
$89,600,000. 

(7)  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  $58,400,000. 

(8)  Cross-Directorate  Programs. 
$13,200,000. 

(0)  Program  Envelopment  and  Manage- 
ment. $63,200,000. 

(10)  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
$75,000,000. 

Sxc.  3.  Appropriations  made  under  author- 
ity provided  in  sections  2.  4.  and  7  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
periods  specified  in  the  Acts  making  the  ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  4.  Besides  the  sums  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  7.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Pounda- 
Uon.  $16,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for 
a  special  program  for  modem^tion  of  re- 
search equipment  and  facilities. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  total  amount  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  any  Act  for  program  activi- 
ties included  in  section  2  and  section  4  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  Is  less  than  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
those  activities  by  section  2  and  section  4. 
the  amount  available  from  such  appropria- 
tions for  any  particular  program  activity 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  that  activity 
by  section  2  and  section  4  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriations  made  by  such 
appropriation  Act  for  all  Included  program 
activities  bears  to  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  those  activities 
by  section  2  and  section  4.  except  to  the 
extent  specifically  otherwise  provided  in  the 
text  of  the  Act  malUng  the  appropriations 
for  the  program  activities  involved. 

Sec.  6.  Prom  appropriations  made  under 
this  Act.  not  more  than  $5,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  may  be  used  for  official  consulta- 
tion, representation,  or  other  extraordinary 
expenses  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Poundation.  His  deter- 
mination will  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  7.  Besides  the  sums  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 2  and  4.  not  more  than  $3,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Poundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  8.  Punds  may  be  transferred  among 
the  categories  listed  in  section  2.  so  long  as 
the  net  funds  transferred  to  or  from  any 
category  do  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  category  in  sec- 
tion 2.  The  Director  of  the  Poundation  may 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  category 
exceeding  10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  that  category  in  section  2.  An 
explanation  of  any  such  proposed  transfer 
must  be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  The  pro- 
posed transfer  may  be  made  only  when— 

(1)  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed  after 
submission  of  the  written  proposal,  or 

<2)  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  have  each  written  the  Di- 
rector to  the  effect  that  the  respective  com- 
mltee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
transfer. 


Sec.  9.  (a)  The  text  of  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundation  Act  of  1950  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  special  commission  established 
under  section  4(h)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  shall  consist  of  such  members  as 
the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

"(b)  Special  commissions  may  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Foundation  on  Issues  relating  to  re- 
search and  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  Public  Law  95-99.  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundation  Authorization 
Act.  fiscal  year  1978.  is  deleted. 

Mr.  PUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDlIZirT  OPPERED  BY  KR.  WEBER  OF 
MINITESOTA 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weber  of  Min- 
nesota: On  page  4.  line  24.  strike 
"$295,400,000".  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$257,100,000". 

On  page  5.  line  2.  strike  "$198,100,000". 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$152,300,000". 

On  page  5.  line  8.  strike  "$56,400,000".  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$37,700,000". 

On  page  5.  line  9.  strike  "$13,200,000".  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$000,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  "$75,000,000". 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$59,900,000". 

On  page  5,  line  20.  strike  "$16,500,000". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000". 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing will  establish  a  fiscal  year  1982  au- 
thorization level  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Poundation  in  line  with  the 
President's  March  request.  That  total 
is  $1,033,600,000.  The  bill  that  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  re- 
ported out  is  $127  million  over  the 
President's  request.  Clearly,  this  type 
of  excessive  si}ending  is  inappropriate 
when  we  are  all  trying  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  pnxluce  a  fiscal- 
ly responsible  budget. 

This  amendment  is  not  Just  a  rub- 
berstamp  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest. Substantial  reallocations  have 
been  made  among  the  various  director- 
ates while  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Foundation's  programs.  One  of 
the  areas  of  budget  concern  where 
money  is  added  substantially  above 
the  administration's  request  Is  science 
and  engineering  education.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  Members  have  heard 


from  constituent  groups  on  cuts  in 
this  area.  Testimony  before  oiu-  com- 
mittee has  indicated  the  importance  of 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams to  our  Nation.  The  original  re- 
quest was  for  only  $9.9  million.  My 
amendment  would  increase  that  figure 
to  $59.9  million. 

My  amendment  also  adds  $20  million 
into  cross  directorate  programs  to  be 
used  for  instrumentation.  The  fimds 
designated  for  instrumentation  ad- 
dress a  problem  that  has  existed  since 
the  midseventies.  Equipment  in  uni- 
versities has  not  kept  pace  with  state 
of  the  art  or  new  technological 
changes,  the  result  being  that  the 
median  age  of  university  equipment  is 
about  double  that  of  Industry.  From 
our  extensive  subcommittee  hearings 
it  became  apparent  that  $20  million 
was  a  minimum  funding  level  for  what 
some  experts  estimate  to  be  a  $2  to  $4 
billion  problem. 

Obviously,  to  keep  the  budget  within 
the  request,  fimds  had  to  be  taken 
from  some  other  areas.  The  major  re- 
ductions are  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  diiwitorate,  which  re- 
mains at  its  fiscal  year  1981  level,  and 
the  biological,  behavioral,  and  social 
sciences  directorate.  Within  the  bio- 
logical, behavioral  and  social  sciences 
directorate  it  is  my  Intent  by  this 
amendment  to  protect  the  biological 
programs  to  the  extent  possible— as  re- 
flected in  the  administration's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  to  discuss  the  appropriations 
aspect  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. I  am  certain  that  in  the  debate 
over  this  amendment  we  will  hear  the 
opponents  toss  about  appropriations 
figures  for  this  or  that  program,  claim- 
ing that  our  authorization  figures  are 
irrelevant  or  out  of  phase  with  what 
the  House  has  agreed  on  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  is  simply  not  the 
case.  The  other  body  has  yet  to  agree 
to  the  appropriations  conference 
report  and.  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  of  a  veto  of  that  ap- 
propriations bill  in  any  case.  However, 
our  Science  Committee  has  conducted 
thorough  hearings  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation  request  during  the 
authorization  process.  With  the  ad- 
justments proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment I  am  confident  we  will  have  a  re- 
sponsible authorization  biU  to  set 
policy  for  the  Foimdation. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Science  Foundation  would  like  the 
larger  budget  figure  as  reported  in  this 
bill.  That  should  surprise  no  one.  But, 
I  am  equally  as  certain  that  our  hear- 
ing produced  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  President's  request  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  was  not  a  work- 
able level.  As  much  as  I  support  the 
Foundation's  scientific  endeavors,  I 
feel  we  must  support  the  President's 
economic  package.  This  still  provides 
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the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
an  Increase  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tion. The  only  path  to  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  support  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  restrain  Federal 
spending.  Adopting  this  amendment 
will  provide  some  of  that  needed  re- 
straint without  harming  vital  pro- 
grams. 

D  1600 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  Just  wanted  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  indicate  I  certainly  am  going  to 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
think  the  points  the  gentleman  made 
at  the  end  are  clear  reason  for  this 
House  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

We  know  that  the  President  is  going 
to  go  on  television  tomorrow  night 
asking  for  additional  budget  cuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Weber)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  as  I  understand  it, 
all  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is 
keep  the  level  of  spending  as  author- 
ized by  this  House  in  concert  with 
what  the  President  put  forth  in  a 
budget  in  March.  So  really  what  the 
gentleman  is  asking  this  House  to  do  is 
to  live  up  to  our  obligation  to  try  to 
move  forward  a  balanced  budget  by 
keeping  our  budgets  in  line  with  the 
President's  March  request. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment.  I  think  it  goes  precisely 
in  the  direction  we  need  for  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  this  country,  and  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing it.    

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
for  his  work  on  the  committee.  Of 
coui^e  the  gentleman  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. This  has  been  the  level  of  fimd- 
ing  that  the  President  called  for  many, 
many  months  ago. 

Again,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out, 
this  still  represents  an  increase  over 
last  year's  funding,  but  it  is,  indeed,  a 
good  test  of  this  Congress'  ability  to 
cut  the  budget  and  impose  budgetary 
restraint  without  hurting  people  who 
are  truly  in  need. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  In  my 
opinion,  this  amendment,  which 
brings  the  NSF  budget  back  to  the 
Reagan  level,  is  a  very  constructive 
and  realistic  approach.  The  total 
budget  is  the  same  as  the  administra- 
tion's, but  the  distribution  of  those 
fimds  has  been  substantially  changed 
to  comply  with  the  Congress  priority. 
For  example,  science  and  engineering 
education  has  been  an  area  that  has 
been  in  need  of  support  for  some  time. 
The  Weber  amendment  will  provide 
nearly  $60  million  for  that  area  as 
compared  to  $10  million  in  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  there 
is  nothing  that  I  would  enjoy  more 
than  providing  a  sizable,  real  growth 
for  our  science  programs.  But  quite 
frankly,  there  Just  is  not  enough 
money  to  go  around.  We  are  going  to 
be  forced  to  make  some  hard  decisions 
which  will,  in  the  short  term,  be  pain- 
ful. But  if  we  do  not  make  those  deci- 
sions, we  will  die  a  slow  and  lingering 
death.  There  are  far  more  meritorious 
programs  available  than  we  have 
money.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise 
for  this  body,  in  light  of  the  additional 
budget  reductions,  to  pass  an  authori- 
zation bill  which  is  over  the  original 
request. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Winn  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Weber  of  Min- 
nesota was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  WINN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
continue  to  yield,  I  would  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Weber)  for  his  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  for  his  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dunn). 

Mr.  DUNN.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  served  together  on  the  commit- 
tees and  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  main  di- 
rection the  committee  as  a  whole  is 
trying  to  take  Government  spending 
as  it  pertains  to  the  science  and  tech- 
nology area  into  the  areas  of  far-out, 
advanced  research?  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  was  the  main  bend  of 
the  committee  rather  than  doing  near- 
term  research?  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  The  thrust 
of  the  Reagan  administration  policy 
with  regard  to  scientific  funding  gen- 


erally, and  this  goes  to  the  DOE 
budget  as  well,  is  to  subsidize  longer 
term  research. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  not  agree  that  one  of  the  things 
we  talked  about  and  were  in  agree- 
ment in  the  conunittee  is  that  there  is 
a  bigger  role  for  universities  to  play  in 
that  kind  of  research  and  that  we 
should  perhaps  take  some  of  this  re- 
search out  of  the  hands  of  bureau- 
crats? Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
primarily  because  of  constraints  be- 
cause of  tremendous  Inflation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Weber 
of  Minnesota  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  The  gen- 
tleman points  out  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  is  simply  the  lack  of  avail- 
able research  fimding. 

I  would  point  out.  though,  since  my 
friend  has  asked  me  about  it,  that  the 
major  reason  why  we  have  seen  a 
dropoff  in  both  private  and  public  sup- 
port for  resesirch  has  been  the  infla- 
tionary economy  we  have  lived  in  for 
the  last  many  years.  Of  course,  the 
general  thrust  of  the  Reagan  econom- 
ic program,  which  my  friend  has  been 
a  supporter  of.  Is  to  try  and  control 
that  inflation.  Once  we  have  done 
that,  we  will  help  solve  a  variety  of 
problems,  including  the  inability  of 
both  private  industry  and  the  public 
sector  to  find  research  funds. 

Mr.  DUNN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
Ret^an  program.  But.  still,  in  terms  of 
this  bill  In  front  of  us.  I  wonder,  with 
the  limited  dollars  we  have  available, 
if  this  is  not  a  real  good  use  of  the 
funds,  particularly  in  the  university 
community,  to  stimulate  that  turna- 
round in  the  economy.  There  are  so 
many  things  there  in  the  committee 
that  I  feel  very  strongly  we  voted  for 
that  should  not  have  been  in.  and 
there  is  enough  play.  The  numbers  we 
are  asking  for  do  not  seem  to  be  that 
far  over  the  total  Reagan  package  that 
it  is  not  a  good  idea  and,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  comments  and.  as 
always,  the  gentleman  is  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  NSF  funding  and  makes  a 
good  argtunent.  Frankly.  I  guess  we 
would  have  to  respectfully  differ.  A  lot 
of  people  come  to  me.  as  I  am  sure  to 
all  of  us,  and  say,  "This  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, do  you  not  agree,"  and  absolute- 
ly I  have  to  agree.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams in  the  NSF  are  good  programs. 
But  we  reach  a  point,  as  you  as  a  pri- 
vate businessman  I  am  sure  know, 
where  you  cannot  fxmd  all  of  the  good 
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programs,  and  that  may  be  the  case 
with  the  Federal  Government  today. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  all  have  tried  to  strike 
the  right  balances  in  this  legislation.  I 
think  that  the  contribution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber) 
has  been  one  of  the  most  constructive, 
conscientious  efforts  that  I  have  seen 
in  any  of  the  several  committees  I 
have  served  on.  I  do  think  this  is  a 
question  of  hard  choices,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn) 
points  out. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
we  are  not  funding  everything  that  we 
might  possibly  desire.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration came  in  with  a  funding 
request  for  fiscal  year  1982  that  was  23 
percent  above  the  funding  level  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  We  reduced  that 
funding  increase  to  something  In  the 
range  of  5  percent. 

D  1610 

So  we  are  trying  to  make  those  hard 
choices  and  strike  the  balances  that 
any  reasonable  person.  I  think,  would 
make. 

Where  I  cannot  join  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  in  the 
assumption  that  we  should  accept  the 
overall  fig\ire  originally  submitted  by 
the  administration  for  the  NSF 
budget.  Our  hearings  revealed  that 
the  figure  allotted  to  NSF  was  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  to  say  the 
least. 

It  turns  out  that  the  overall  figure 
developed  by  OMB— and  I  would  bet 
my  bottom  dollar  that  President 
Reagan  never  saw  this  figure  in  its  en- 
tirety or  any  of  its  constituent  parts 
before  it  was  delivered  by  OMB.  Sadly, 
the  overall  figure  was  determined 
without  consultation  beyond  OMB.  It 
was  arrived  at  without  consultation, 
even,  with  the  head  of  the  President's 
transition  team  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Dr.  Fletcher  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was 
arrived  at  without  consultation  with 
any  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's board.  And  it  was  arrived  at 
without  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Rather  this  figure  we  are  asked  to 
accept  without  question  was  delivered 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  literally  24  hours  for  the  Director 
to  respond. 

OMB  was  terribly  arbitrary  in  its 
elimination  of  educational  programs, 
international  efforts  and  programs  for 
women  and  minorities.  How  limited  a 
view  went  into  the  development  of 
that  number. 

The  problem  we  now  face  is  that  you 
cannot  take  an  unreasonable  ceiling 
and  make  reasonable  allocations  to  all 
the  programs  included  within  it.  You 


have  to  take  critical  support  away 
from  areas  that  even  the  administra- 
tion truly  supports.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem with  the  reductions  in  the  math 
and  in  the  behavioral  sciences  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  forced  to 
recommend  if  we  are  to  reasonably 
treat  the  other  objectives  of  National 
Science  Foundation  programs. 

So  I  feel  that  we  do  have  balance  on 
our  side.  Although  I  recognize  the  rea- 
sonableness with  which  the  gentleman 
has  approached  this,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  better  balance  that  we  have 
struck  in  the  committee's  program. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  interest  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

I  would  just  like  to  verify  one  point 
on  which  we  do.  obviously,  have  some 
disagreement  on  the  level  of  funding. 
But  the  reduction  that  I  have  pro- 
posed in  the  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal sciences  to  accommodate  some  of 
the  other  programs  which  we  have  in- 
creased over  the  Reagan  level  was 
indeed  based  on  some  testimony 
before  the  gentleman's  subcommittee. 
Granted,  there  may  be  disagreement 
with  that.  But  it  was  not  a  figure  just 
picked  out  of  the  air.  There  was  testi- 
mony that  indicated  that  the  Director 
could  sustain  those  cuts.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

AMENDICnrT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  PUQUA  TO  THE 
AMKIfSKEHT  OrTERXD  BY  MR.  WEBER  OP  MIN- 
NESOTA 

Mr.  FTJQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weber  of  Minne- 
sota: Strike  the  dollar  amount  proposed  to 
be  inserted  on  page  4,  line  24  and  insert 
■■$285,400,000". 

Strike  the  dollar  amount  proposed  to  be 
inserted  on  page  5,  line  2  and  insert 
'$184,600,000". 

Strike  the  dollar  amount  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  on  page  5,  line  8  and  insert 
■$46,400,000". 

Strike  all  of  the  words  proposed  to  amend 
the  dollar  amount  on  page  5.  line  9. 

Strike  the  dollar  amount  proposed  to  be 
inserted  on  page  5,  line  13  and  insert 
■$35,000,000". 

Strike  all  the  words  proposed  to  amend 
the  dollar  amount  on  page  5,  line  20. 

Insert  at  the  end  the  following:  '■On  page 
4,  line  25.  strike  the  amount  "$102,600,000"" 
and  insert  ■$100.400.000""."" 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  in  an  attempt  to  more 
realistically  bring  the  level  of  authori- 
zation down  to  a  level  more  In  line 
with  what  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  by  this 
House  in  the  conference  report. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  when  the 
committee  In  its  deliberations  reported 
the  bill  out,  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee that  handles  those  appropriations 
and  chaired  by  Mr.  Bolano  had  not 
come  to  the  floor.  When  it  was  on  the 
floor  at  a  level  of  $1,103,000,000,  there 
was  an  effort  made  at  that  time  to 
reduce  those  funds  below  that  figure 
to  this  scarce  level  as  the  Weber 
amendment  does. 

This  House  by  a  recorded  vote  of  264 
to  152  rejected  that  amendment  and 
maintained  the  level  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  recommend- 
ed at  that  time. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  bring  it 
down  approximately  $75  million  below 
what  was  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology 
from  $1,160,000,000.  and  down  to 
$1,085,000,000. 

Now,  we  still  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know 
what  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  appropriations  that  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  House.  But  I  do 
know  that  to  take  the  authorization 
down  to  the  level  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota will  certainly  do  damage  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  sev- 
eral reasons: 

First,  it  does  damage  to  many  of  the 
programs  by  bringing  them  below  the 
level  that  they  were  funded,  even  in 
the  last  year.  And,  second,  it  is  way 
below  what  this  House  has  agreed  to 
on  two  occasions. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  quoting  William  M. 
Agee.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bendix 
Corp.— and  I  do  not  think  you  could 
classify  Mr.  Agee  as  a  wild-eyed  spend- 
er—where he  pointed  out,  and  I  quote: 
"Government-supported  research 

should  be  increased,  not  cut."  and  "we 
should  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
country  that  science,  technology,  and 
innovation  have  the  highest  priority." 

And  he  further  said:  "Any  cuts  of 
any  consequence  in  this  area  are  dam- 
aging." 

Likewise,  as  has  been  referred  to  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walgren).  Dr.  James 
Fletcher,  the  former  and  distinguished 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
who  headed  the  Reagan  transition 
team  for  NSF.  talked  in  testimony 
before  the  committee  about  the  unrea- 
sonable curtailment  of  social  and  be- 
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havloral  sciences.  He  was  talking 
about  the  lack  of  criteria  used  by 
OMB  in  some  of  the  reductions  they 
made  on  instrumentation,  and  he  said 
that  the  overall  budget  should  be  at 
approximately  $1.2  billion.  This 
amendment  is  way  below  that  level. 

So  I  think  we  have  people,  who  are 
not  members  of  the  same  political 
party  that  I  choose  to  be.  recommend- 
ing that  basic  research  is  a  very  essen- 
tial area  and  that  we  should  try  to 
maintain  a  strong  level  of  funding. 
And  I  think  we  do  that  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered.  Certainly  we 
should  not  go  to  the  level  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber),  who  is  a  very 
fine  and  conscientious  member  of  our 
committee.  I  do  think  the  prudent 
thing  to  do  at  this  time  would  be  to 
adopt  the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered that  brings  it  down  to  a  level  ap- 
proximately $75  million  below  what 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  and  below 
what  was  originally  approved  on  a  roll- 
call  vote  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of 
our  committee. 

D  1620 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  know  he  is  very  interested  in  the 
science  and  technology  field  and  espe- 
cially NSF.  I  would  have  a  question  in 
relation  to  reconciliation  which,  of 
course,  was  a  major  fight  in  this  House 
and  as  adopted  was  the  administration 
position. 

In  the  amendment  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  proposes,  does  the 
amount  fall  within  the  limits  estab- 
lished? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ertel  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fuqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  does  the  amoimt 
that  he  is  proposing  in  his  amendment 
fall  within  the  reconciliation  limits? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  certainly  does.  It  is 
well  within  the  reconciliation  budget 
that  was  adopted  by  the  House  and 
also  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  So  it  is 
well  within  those  figures. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  The  reconciliation  posi- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  President,  as 
I  understand  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  So  we  are  well  within 
what  the  President  has  recommended 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
at  this  point? 


Mr.  PUQUA.  That  is  correct;  and 
particularly  as  was  maintained  in  the 
reconciliation  process. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  So  from  that  I  would 
take  it  it  would  be  the  administration's 
position  that  they  do  not  want  to  de- 
stroy the  science  and  technology  and 
research  of  the  United  States,  but 
they  want  to  at  least  come  up  to  rec- 
onciliation and  we  have  not  even  come 
up  quite  that  high  yet? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  are  stiU  below  that 
figure,  I  might  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man.         

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  has  this  budget. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Weber)  in  offering  his  particular 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  indicat- 
ed, the  National  Science  Foundation 
ought  to  be  willing  to  take  its  cuts  as 
other  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  have  to  take  them.  And  it 
is  taking  them.  It  is  taking  something 
like  a  25-percent  reduction  from  the 
original  request  submitted  in  January. 

So,  the  figures  that  were  referred  to 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  are  correct.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  would  reduce  the  NSF 
authorization  to  $1,033,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fuqua 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  would  reduce  the  authori- 
zation to  the  same  figure  that  would 
have  resulted,  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn)  on  the  NSF  appropriation 
bill  had  been  adopted?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  amendment  was 
defeated  rather  substantially  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  the  fact— I 
certainly  do— that  the  1982  budget  re- 
quest is  still  a  floating  number— and 
could  change  in  the  next  few  days, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
speech  to  be  delivered  tomorrow  night. 

But  I  want  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  this  committee  that 
whatever  agreement  reflecting  the 
new  budget  amendments  is  worked  out 
on  the  HUD  bill— does  not  mean  that 
we  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  not  choose  to  give  higher  priority 
to  the  Foundation.  I  think  we  ought  to 
recognize  that.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  do. 


We  may  want  to  cut  other  portions 
of  the  HUD  bill.  This  is  a  real  possibil- 
ity. We  may  make  a  real  effort  to  hold 
partly  harmless  the  Foundation  and 
reduce  other  agencies  instead.  I  think 
that  is  a  position  I  would  try  to  sus- 
tain, if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  year  for 
either  the  authorizing  or  appropria- 
tions committees.  But  the  members  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee have  done  their  best  with  some  of 
the  same  problems  shared  by  our  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  responsible  amend- 
ment; it  is  one  the  House  can  support. 
It  is  consistent  with  the  appropria- 
tions conference,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  vote  for. 

Investment  in  basic  research  is  es- 
sential to  our  Nation's  technological 
leadership  and  economic  health.  All 
one  needs  to  do  is  look  at  what  the 
Japanese  are  doing  to  support  basic  re- 
search—and it  should  leave  little 
doubt  about  the  need  to  fund  science 
and  science  education  adequately. 

If  we  fail  to  support  science— we  will 
lose  any  ability  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  We  will  lose  our  technologi- 
cal lead.  And  we  will  lose  our  military 
lead.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

So.  I  would  urge  this  body  to  provide 
the  fexibillty  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  seeks  in  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  would  authorize 
$1,085,000,000.  As  I  understand  it.  this 
is  still  $75,000,000  below  the  amount  in 
the  bill  as  reported?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  weU  below  the 
amount  assumed  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  1982  budget? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (BCr.  Fuqua) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fuqua 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  on  that  basis  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  ought  to 
be  adopted.  It  is  a  very  reasonable 
amendment  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  it  to  be  noted  I  am 
rising  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  was  not 
part  of  the  reconciliation  in  the 
House.  There  was,  as  I  understand  it, 
some  cap  placed  on  it  in  the  Senate; 
but  when  we  went  to  conference  that 
whole  issue  was  taken  out.  So  NSF  was 
in  fact  not  in  reconciliation  and  the 
Members  need  to  know  that. 
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Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct, 
but  it  is  still  within  the  reconciliation 
criteria  that  had  been  brought  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  does  not  exceed 
those  numbers. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  say,  of  course,  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  does  an 
outstanding  job  working  with  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  on  this  very  dif- 
ficult legislation,  and  I  do  not  mean  in 
any  way  to  reflect  on  their  effort,  but 
I  would  like  to  get  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

What  are  the  programs  within  the 
National  Science  Foundation  authori- 
zation? We  are  talking  about  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  biologi- 
cal and  behavioral  and  social  sciences, 
U.S.  Antarctica  program,  scientific 
technological  and  international  af- 
fairs, cross  directorate  programs,  pro- 
gram directorate  and  management,  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education,  spe- 
cial foreign  currency.  That  is  all  fine 
and  well  and  good,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  trying  to  bring  this 
authorization  down  to  the  level  of  the 
President's  budget  request. 

We  are  talking  about  having  to  make 
reductions  in  various  programs  which 
we  have  already  passed  and  we  hope 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  find  some 
other  places  where  we  can  make  sav- 
ings, and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  support  that  effort  to 
try  to  move  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  Just  have  to  ask  in  my  own  mind  it- 
we  cannot  do  it  within  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  where  are  we 
going  to  do  it?  We  are  asking  so  many 
programs,  so  many  agencies,  so  many 
departments,  so  many  people,  to  take 
some  reductions  in  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure and  yet,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  cannot  bear  its  share 
and  the  amendment,  I  might  add.  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  actu- 
ally still  would  leave  this  bill  about 
$11  million  above  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion level. 

The  gentleman  is  trying  to  put  this 
thing  in  the  proper  perspective  to 
bring  down  authorizations  because  we 
always  use  these  arguments,  well,  look, 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  ceiling,  but 
they  come  to  the  floor  and  then  we 
get  around  to  exceeding  these  floors  in 
the  appropriations  process. 

We  had  this  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  last  week.  The  ar- 
gument was  made  it  was  only  $800  mil- 
lion over  what  the  President  asked  for 
in  the  authorization,  $800  million. 
Maybe  a  few  million  here,  and  it  just 
goes  on  and  on. 


I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  us 
get  these  bills  at  least  down  to  the 
President's  budget  request.  If  not 
here,  then  where.  I  would  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment  that  would 
cut  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  in  half.  Let  us  get 
these  bills  under  control  and  I  think 
we  need  to  begin  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

I  sit  on  the  subcommittee  which  has 
the  National  Science  Foundation  as 
one  of  its  areas  of  responsibility  and  I 
would,  like  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, like  to  congratulate  our  leader- 
ship on  this  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walcren)  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler) 
have  done  a  great  job  and  it  has  been 
an  enjoyable  committee  to  be  on. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  amend- 
ment presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber).  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  face  the  reality  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  the  htu-d 
decisions  on  all  these  various  budgets 
that  come  through  here,  even  of  agen- 
cies like  NSF  which  have  a  long  strong 
history  of  delivering  services  to  the 
country,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control  and  going  to  deliver 
the  type  of  budget  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. 

We  are  looking  at.  at  least  a  $42  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1082.  where  there  is  talk 
that  there  will  be  a  higher  deficit.  For 
us  to  go  over  the  original  budgetary 
figures  which  arrived  at  a  $42  billion 
deficit  is  to  admit  we  cannot  maintain 
our  own  fiscal  house  and  we  cannot 
bring  under  control  the  spending  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Therefore.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment; $1,003,000,000  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  put  into  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  We  heard 
testimony  from  Dr.  Slaughter  that  he 
felt  his  Foundation  would  be  able  to 
operate  in  a  very  effective  manner 
with  this  sort  of  funding. 

D  1630 

In  fact,  he  felt  that  the  funding 
levels  were  acceptable. 

We  have  reapportioned  this  money 
within  the  terms  of  the  directorate  so 
that  we  are  not  at  the  original  Reagan 
figures  as  they  were  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  committee. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Weber)  has  suggested  that  we  put  an 
additional  approximately  $20  million 
into  the  science  and  education  direc- 
torate and  has  also  reallocated  within 


other  directorates  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

So  considerable  thought  has  gone 
into  this.  It  has  not  just  been  an 
across  the  board  mish-mash  of  cuts.  It 
has  been  an  attempt  to  try  to  identity 
where  we  need  the  money  and  where 
we  can  best  spend  the  money. 

I  do  have  to  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pdqua). 
because  I  feel  that  once  again  it  is  over 
the  President's  proposal.  Let  us  face  it, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  these 
hard  decisions  again  and  again  over 
the  next  few  months  in  order  to  bring 
spending  in  line  with  income  in  this 
Congress  and  we  might  as  well  start 
here. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numtter  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  because 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  adequate 
funding  for  programs  which  are  vital 
to  the  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vancement of  our  Nation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  make  cuts  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation; 
these  programs  are  extremely  impor- 
tant in  continuing  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  research  in  science  and 
technology  related  fields. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  flexibility  within  the 
NSF  budget,  while  still  making  neces- 
sary reductions  indicated  by  our 
present  fiscal  situation.  The  funding 
level  is  below  that  which  was  passed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
provides  $184.6  million  for  the  biologi- 
cal behavioral  and  social  sciences, 
which  is  identical  with  the  ceiling  ap- 
proved in  the  appropriation's  confer- 
ence report.  The  funding  for  science, 
technological  and  international  affairs 
provides  some  additional  moneys  for 
innovation,  international  and  intergov- 
ernmental programs. 

This  is  a  responsible  amendment 
which  does  not  tear  the  heart  out  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Puqua  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  committee  discus- 
sions, one  of  the  big  problems  facing 
this  country  was  the  lack  of  engineers 
that  we  were  graduating  and  the 
equipment  that  they  have  to  use.  I  be- 
lieve, and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
that  most  experts  would  agree  that  we 
should  be  graduating  approximately 
six  times  the  number  of  engineers  that 
we  are  currently  graduating.  Is  that 
approximately  what  the  gentleman  re- 
members? 
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Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  There  is  a  great  concern  in 
this  country  about  the  number  of  en- 
gineers that  will  be  required  for  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  for  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  future.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  that  we 
are  trying  to  address  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DUNN.  If  we  are  going  to  begin 
on  the  road  to  Reagan  economics,  par- 
ticularly in  Michigan,  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  revitalize  our  economy, 
our  country  needs  first-rate  engineers 
and  first-rate  equipment. 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
the  difference  in  the  level  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  as  opposed  to 
the  Weber  amendment  as  it  pertains 
to  that  particular  area? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Well,  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered,  we  provide 
$35  million  for  this  activity. 

Now.  we  have  got  to  negotiate  with 
the  Senate  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  final 
figure. 

I  might  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  allowed  only  $27  mil- 
lion, so  we  are  slightly  above  the  ap- 
propriation level;  but  some  of  this 
money  we  are  using  in  other  areas, 
particularly  in  the  cross  directorate 
and  that  we  can  fimd  some  of  the 
other  programs. 

The  Weber  amendment  also  provides 
money  for  this,  I  might  add,  but  it 
takes  it  out  of  the  physical  science 
areas  that  severely  cripple  some  of  the 
other  areas  that  we  think  are  very 
central. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigmi  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  hit  a  very 
important  point.  When  we  understand 
that  the  appropriation  level  for  sci- 
ence and  engineering  is  $27  million 
and  then  look  at  the  Weber  amend- 
ment—and I  know  it  is  well-intended— 
it  allows  or  authorizes  $59.9  million.  It 
does  not  matter  how  much  we  author- 
ize, if  the  appropriation  level  does  not 
go  above  that  $27  million;  so  what 
have  we  done,  we  have  cut  back  the 
appropriations  by  $32  million. 

What  the  Weber  amendment  does 
then,  since  we  do  not  have  the  appro- 
priation for  the  money,  it  takes  from 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences, which  under  the  Puqua  amend- 
ment would  be  $285  million  and  under 
the  Weber  amendment  would  reduce 
that  to  $259  million.  Now.  when  you 
cut  that  authorization  level  down,  ba- 
sically what  you  have  done  is  cut  it 
out  of  that  engineering  and  science 
factor,  if  you  will,  even  though  it  is 
not  in  science  and  engineering  educa- 
tion. You  have  cut  it  out  of  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  sciences  where 
people  are  getting  grants  to  go  on  for 


advanced  research  and  other  kinds  of 
activities. 

So  what  you  are  really  doing  is  cut- 
ting very  severely  into  our  engineering 
efforts  in  this  coimtry.  If  we  can  re- 
member, the  Japanese  are  putting  out 
more  engineers  from  their  colleges 
than  we  are  and  they  have  about  one- 
half  of  our  population.  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  back  into  the  arena  of 
international  science  and  international 
engineering,  we  have  got  to  go  with 
the  Puqua  amendment,  because  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Weber  amendment  has 
really  cut  us  back  very  dramatically  in 
these  areas. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  to  disagree  fairly  vigorously 
with  the  opposition  that  has  been  put 
forward  on  this  particular  point. 
Throughout  the  entire  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  and  our  com- 
mittee, if  there  was  one  area  that  was 
identified  as  a  clear  and  crying  need,  it 
was  the  science  and  engineering  area. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  at  the  sub- 
committee level  and  at  the  committee 
level  and  through  the  appropriations 
process  and  now  in  this  authorization 
amendment,  we  have  structured  our 
amendment  to  try  to  protect  the  sci- 
ence and  education  directorate. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have  an 
appropriation  bill  today.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  will  not  have  one  be- 
cause of  a  Presidential  veto. 

For  that  reason,  I  reject  the  notion 
that  this  authorization  process  we  are 
going  through  here  is  an  irrelevancy. 
That  is  why  it  is  an  important  point  to 
make. 

P^irthermore.  the  amoimt  of  money 
that  we  have  targeted  for  this  impor- 
tant program  is  actually  in  excess  of 
the  amoimt  that  would  be  permitted 
under  the  Fuqua  amendment  by 
nearly  $20  million. 

Furthermore,  in  testimony  before 
our  subcommittee,  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  where  we  have 
made  some  reductions,  I  foimd  no  tes- 
timony which  related  that  money  di- 
rectly to  any  of  the  engineering  needs 
that  our  high  technology  industries 
are  so  desperately  facing  today.  Those 
needs  are  served  by  particularly  the 
graduate  fellowships  that  the  chair- 
man has  been  so  instrumental  in  devis- 
ing and  the  other  programs  that  are  in 
the  science  and  engineering  director- 
ate. 

Our  amendment  protects  that  actu- 
ally better  than  the  amendment  of  the 
chairman. 

So  I  have  to  reject  the  notion  that 
this  does  permanent  damage  to  that 
directorate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  E>TnrH 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  how  can  he  say  it 
does  not  have  any  effect  when  in 
terms  of  the  equipment  used,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  that  this  number  is 
reduced.  How  can  the  gentleman  make 
a  statement  that  this  does  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  engi- 
neers that  we  are  graduating? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  would 
jrield,  the  equipment  that  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  is  dealt  with  in 
the  cross  directorate  program.  That  is 
the  second  area  where  we  have  provid- 
ed substantial  protection  for  the  NSF 
budget. 

If  I  can  take  just  a  couple  minutes  to 
lay  this  out,  I  think  it  is  important 
again  that  we  talk  about  exactly  what 
has  happened  programmatically  with 
the  Reagan  budget.  The  Reagan 
budget  called  for  reductions  in  fund- 
ing within  different  directorates  in  the 
NSF,  actually  in  only  three  major 
areas,  the  biological,  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences,  instnmientation  in 
the  cross  directorate,  and  the  science 
and  education  engineering  programs. 

We  have  structured  this  amendment 
to  take  care  of  two  of  those  areas  criti- 
cally. The  cross  directorate  instnmien- 
tation. which  the  gentleman  just  re- 
ferred to  is  one  area  where  we  restored 
nearly  $20  million;  the  science  and  en- 
gineering education  area  is  the  second 
major  area  where  we  have  addressed  it 
actually  better  than  the  Fuqua 
amendment  did. 

The  only  area  where  we  have  actual- 
ly maintained  the  Reagan  cut  and. 
indeed,  gone  somewhat  further,  is  in 
the  area  of  the  biological,  behavioral 
and  social  sciences. 

I  do  not  dispute  there  is  some  value 
to  those  programs,  but  that  is  what  we 
should  be  talking  about  here  today.  If 
we  are  being  asked  to  break  the  back 
of  the  Reagan  budget  in  this  area,  it  is 
not  because  of  science  and  engineering 
needs,  it  is  not  because  of  instrumen- 
tation in  our  imiversities,  it  is  to  pro- 
tect programs  in  the  biological,  behav- 
ioral and  social  sciences. 

Now,  some  Members  may  wish  to  do 
that,  and  we  should  talk  about  those 
programs  and  tell  Members  exactly 
what  it  is  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
fund. 
Mr.  DUNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman- 
Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Fuqua  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us  that  since  we  are  de- 
bating this  issue  before  the  next  Presi- 
dential statement  on  budget  priorities, 
that  we  are  operating  in  somewhat  of 
a  vacuum.  We  have  to  operate  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  before  the  Sci- 
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ence  and  Technology  Committee  and 
the  Information  before  us  today;  we 
cannot  prejudge  what  the  President 
may  say  in  the  future.  What  the  Presi- 
dent says  tomorrow  evening  may  make 
us  reexamine  many  of  our  priorities 
and  reassess  all  of  our  appropriation 
bills  and,  indeed,  the  budget  itself; 
but.  to  do  so  during  today's  consider- 
ation of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization  would  put  the 
House  in  the  hands  of  conjecture  and 
speculation. 

Today  we  have  to  deal  with  the  facts 
as  we  luiow  them. 

D  1640 

The  fact  is.  the  chairman  of  tht  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  has 
offered  a  reasonable,  responsible,  real- 
istic compromise. 

Certainly  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  we 
need  more  funding  for  the  Founda- 
tion's programs.  In  fact  Dr.  Fletcher, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Reagan  tran- 
sition team  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  suggested  that  the  mini- 
mum funding  level  for  NSF  should  be 
$1.2  billion,  a  figure  well  above  any- 
thing we  are  suggesting  today. 

In  terms  of  the  question  of  engineer- 
ing, there  was  a  great  deal  of  testimo- 
ny on  the  lack  of  engineers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  high  technology  and  re- 
lated Indiistries.  High  tech  firms  rep- 
resent one  of  the  highest  growth  in- 
dustries in  America  today. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Weber  amend- 
ment will  totally  eliminate  one  of  the 
most  promising  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  engineering  expertise, 
this  is  the  women  and  minorities  pro- 
gram, which  is  targeted  to  developing 
the  talents  of  the  under-utilized 
human  resources  represented  in  the 
low  numbers  of  women  and  minorities 
In  scientific  and  technological  careers. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  statement  she  is 
making  and  for  the  hard  work  she  has 
rendered  on  the  committee,  and  elabo- 
rate on  the  point  she  Just  made  about 
women  and  minorities.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  provides  for 
funds  for  the  programs  that  we  have 
had  for  women  and  minorities.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  vital  program  and  one 
that  we  should  continue  to  pursue  so 
that  we  can  attract  women  and  mi- 
norities into  the  science  field  more 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
leadership  in  these  areas. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  one  of  my  favorite 
colleagues. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I,  too.  would  like  to 
add  my  accolades  to  the  gentlewoman 


and  Join  with  the  chairman,  Mr. 
FuQOA,  in  this  regard.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  that  we 
have  in  the  scientific  field.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  have  to  recognize,  as  the 
gentlewoman  has  so  long  done,  that 
unless  this  whole  Nation,  particularly 
this  generation,  is  literate  in  science, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
make  any  kind  of  value  judgments  in 
the  social  or  economic,  political  or 
moral  fields. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  insistence  upon  this  program. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  thank  the  Con- 
gresswoman  from  the  great  State  of 
Louisiana  for  her  remarks  and  her  ex- 
tremely ardent  advocacy  of  equal 
rights.  In  the  case  of  the  Foundation's 
programs  directed  to  women  and  mi- 
norities the  argument  is  not  an  "equal- 
ity" issue.  Programs  for  women  and 
minorities  are  important  not  simply  to 
redress  problems  of  past  discrimina- 
tion. These  programs  are  important 
because  they  represent  a  lost  resource 
for  the  Nation;  a  resource  so  high  in 
demand  that  American  industry  is 
crying  for  help. 

That  resource  is  properly  educated 
and  trained  personnel  for  scientific 
and  technological  professions.  Let  me 
give  you  one  example.  High  tech  and 
other  industries  are  suffering  tremen- 
dous productivity  loss  due  to  a  lack  of 
engineers.  Since  women  represent  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  number  of  Ph. 
D.'s  in  engineering,  they  represent  a 
potential  doubling  of  available  engi- 
neers. When  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties are  included,  the  increase  Is  even 
greater.  According  to  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service,  women  comprise 
51.3  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  but 
only  9.7  percent  of  the  total  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  Nation.  If  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  continue  to  excel  in  sci- 
entific and  technological  fields,  we 
simply  must  continue  programs  that 
encourage  the  entry  of  women  and 
minorities. 

In  terms  of  educating  and  training 
qualified  engineers  fast  enough  to 
meet  this  country's  demand,  the 
women  and  minorities  programs  at 
NSF  promise  quick  results.  This  talent 
pool  simply  caimot  be  ignored. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta, whom  I  very  much  respect,  has 
spoken  of  the  need  for  science  and  en- 
gineering education.  He  seeks  to  in- 
crease funding  in  this  division  at  the 
Foundation.  But  in  fact  the  education 
division  is  one  of  the  programs  which 
has  produced  poor  results.  Testimony 
brought  before  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  the  education  division  needs 
reorganization  and  new  priorities. 
Until  this  is  done  it  is  doubtful  that 
more  money  will  produce  more  results. 
And  while  there  is  a  need  to  Increase 
the  number  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, I  think  It  is  foolhardy  to  take 
money  from  ongoing  research  pro- 
grams in  the  math  and  physical  scienc- 


es as  well  as  the  biological,  behavioral, 
and  social  sciences  at  a  time  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  spent  in  that  category.  There  is 
no  possibility  that  the  money  he  seeks 
to  add  to  this  category  can  be  used 
with  the  cap  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  already  placed  on  edu- 
cation funding. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  cuts  in  the 
biological,  behavioral,  and  social  sci- 
ences, it  was  made  quite  clear  to  the 
committee,  after  days  and  weeks  of 
hearings,  that  we  must  insure  Ameri- 
ca's knowledge  base  in  these  fields. 

This  division  of  the  Foundation  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  vital  research 
going  on  in  America  today.  My  sub- 
committee (Science,  Research,  and 
Technology)  has  just  completed  6  days 
of  hearings  on  irmovation  and  produc- 
tivity, and  we  heard  expert  testimony 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Harvard  University,  MIT,  the  Ameri- 
can Productivity  Center.  Westing- 
house,  Bell  Labs.  Sony.  United  Steel- 
workers.  Working  Women,  and  others. 
Their  testimony  was  in  agreeement 
with  Dr.  Rahn.  vice  president  and 
chief  economist  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  when  he  testified  that. 

Increuing  numbers  of  top  executives  ac- 
knowledge greater  management  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Nation's  poor  productivity  show- 
ing in  recent  years.  They  also  detected  a 
widespread  belief  that  workers  will  respond 
to  greater  involvement  in  decisionmaking  on 
the  job. 

Other  research  endeavors  confirm 
the  chamber's  findings.  Issues  like  mo- 
tivation, communication,  and  organiza- 
tion, so  crucial  to  solving  manage- 
ment/union/labor problems,  are  all  a 
part  of  the  behavioral  and  social  re- 
search now  taking  place  at  the  Foun- 
dation. We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
eliminate  this  research. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  The  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  behavioral  and  social  as- 
sessment of  human  productivity  and 
the  human  questions  related  to  high 
technology,  has  to  be  one  of  the  major 
priorities.  The  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
National  Science  Board  have  all  made 
statements  strongly  supporting  contin- 
ued funding  for  this  field.  This  is  the 
area  of  study  where  concepts  like 
gross  national  product,  econometrics, 
geography,  and  demographics  were  de- 
veloped. 

Research  in  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  cannot  be  fully  support- 
ed by  the  private  sector  and  the 
market  economy.  The  direct  monetary 
returns  from  such  research  are  often 
not  immediate  and  predictable,  and  its 
benefits  are  not  usually  viewed  as  pro- 
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prietary  returns  on  corporate  invest- 
ment. For  rigorous,  methodological, 
serious  basic  research,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  one  of  the  only 
sources  for  fimds  in  this  area. 

I  hope  my  coUegues  vrtll  give  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  flexi- 
bUity  in  dealing  with  the  Senate  on 
the  basis  of  the  figure  that  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  support  him  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  first  of  all  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  leadership  she 
has  shown  on  our  subcommittee  and 
her  continuing  promotion  of  the  very 
worthwhile  programs  she  is  referring 
to. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  there  is 
no  prohibition  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  from  utilizing  funds  in  my 
amendment  that  are  put  in  for  the 
cross-directorate  to  fund  the  program 
she  has  talked  about.  I  recognize  full 
well  there  is  a  trade-off  that  needs  to 
be  made. 

The  point  we  perhaps  disagree  on  is, 
I  think,  that  every  nickel  of  that  will 
probably  have  to  be  used  for  instru- 
mentation. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  simply  like 
to  respond  that  due  to  the  way  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  offered,  I 
do    not    think    the    instrumentation 
funds  can  be  used  for  anything  else 
since  they  are  locked  in  section  4  of 
the  bill,  not  in  section  3  with  the  cross- 
directorate  program.  In  regard  to  the 
need  for  increased  funding  for  instru- 
mentation, I  fully  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. However,  the  problem  is  much 
bigger  than  $20  million.  In  fact.  Dr. 
Keyworth.  the  President's  current  ad- 
visor on  science,  has  said  the  need  is 
over  $1  billion.  So  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  a  token  gesture  of  $20 
million  in  the  direction  of  an  impor- 
tant, but  much  larger  problem.  But  it 
is  this  gesture  of  providing  equipment 
that  would  deny  the  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  the  human  poten- 
tial embodied  in  women  and  minorities 
that  is  clearly  available  at  the  univer- 
sities across  America  today.  So  that 
rather  than  doing  the  token  thing  in 
instrumentation,  I  think  it  is  time  to 
do  the  human  thing  and  develop  the 
talents  and  resources  of  well  over  one 
half  of  our  society,  women  and  minori- 
ties, who  have  not  been  brought  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  arena. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 
words. 


I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee.  There- 
fore I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
merits  of  any  of  the  particular  aspects 
within  the  budget  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  on  the  NSF. 
But  I  would  operate  on  the  basis  of 
the  overall  funding  level. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  office  listening  to 
much  of  the  discussion  going  on.  I 
heard  things  like  we  are  operating  in  a 
vacuimi,  we  should  wait  until  tomor- 
row night,  we  are  going  to  destroy  op- 
portunity for  people,  and  it  is  only 
going  to  have  a  1-percent  increase. 

I  would  say  that  the  financial  com- 
munity has  already  said  what  they 
think  of  the  spending  cuts  we  have  en- 
acted. They  said  we  need  to  exact 
more,  not  less.  We  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  President  to  get  on  TV  tomor- 
row night  to  know  that  we  have  to  cut 
more  spending.  I  think  by  waiting  we 
are  just  putting  off  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. 

We  talk  about  the  failure,  if  we  do 
not  proceed  with  the  full  level  of  fund- 
ing recommended  by  the  committee  or 
the  level  reconunended  by  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FuQUA)  that  somehow  we  are  going  to 
take  away  opportunity.  I  would  ask: 
What  kind  of  opportunity  do  many  of 
our  citizens  have  today  with  the  eco- 
nomic situation  we  find? 

In  1979  there  were  500  new  homes 
constructed  in  my  district.  This  year 
there  will  be  less  than  100.  Those 
people  who  were  building  those  homes 
would  love  to  have  a  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  their  income. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  start  cutting.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  deep.  It  is  going  to  hurt. 
To  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a 
speech  tomorrow  night  or  next  week 
or  the  budget  in  1983  or  the  budget  in 
1984  Is  total  irresponsibility. 

I  rise  in  fullhearted  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  because  I 
think  he  is  right  on  line. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Mixmesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  served  to 
refocus  the  debate.  Actually,  the 
dollar  figures  that  separate  the  Fuqua 
amendment  from  the  Weber  amend- 
ment are  not  quite  as  significant  as 
the  broader  question  of  what  is  the 
message  we  are  sending  to  the  finan- 
cial markets?  What  is  the  statement 
we  are  making  about  the  future  of  eco- 
nomic policy  in  this  country? 

The  financial  markets  are  watching 
this  administration.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  discussion  in  this  debate  about  the 
passage  at  one  time  of  this  appropria- 
tion at  a  higher  level.  WeU.  since  that 


time  we  have  all  gone  home,  listened 
to  our  constituents,  come  back  here 
and  observed  happening  the  very 
things  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  is  talking  about.  We  are  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  financial  conunu- 
nity  by  this  vote.  The  message  is  going 
to  be  either  this  Congress  is  going  to 
take  the  strong,  positive  steps  to  re- 
strain spending,  bring  the  budget 
under  control  and  help  retract  the 
Govenunent  from  the  credit  markets, 
or  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  that 
kind  of  statement.  I  commend  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me  about  the  message 
we  are  sending  to  the  financial  com- 
munity, there  are  two  interpretations. 
One  message  we  would  be  sending  the 
fliumcial  community,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  spending  in  this  area,  is 
that  we  will  not  have  investment  in 
this  country;  we  will  not  have  a  suffi- 
ciently trained  work  force  in  this 
country  to  compete  with  the  Japanese; 
that  we  will  not  be  on  the  leading  edge 
of  technology. 

D  1650 

I  do  believe  there  is  a  basic  question 
here  before  us,  and  that  is.  is  all  Gov- 
ernment spending  negative?  Is  it  all 
detrimental,  or  are  there  certain  kinds 
of  Government  spending  that  are  ex- 
tremely essential  for  our  economy? 
The  fact  of  it  is  that  we  are  focusing 
on  perhaps  the  type  of  Government 
spending  that  almost  all  would  agree 
is  investment-related  and  helpful  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 

So,  I  think  we  ought  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  financial  community.  It 
ought  to  be  the  message  Mr.  Agee  of 
the  Bendix  Corp..  says;  that  Is,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  cut  the  effort  to  keep 
ahead  in  science  and  technology  in 
this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HILER.  In  all  due  respect,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bendix  will 
not  be  voting  on  budgets  this  year,  and 
in  all  likelihood  will  not  be  going  back 
to  his  district  to  hear  about  the  high 
interest  rates  and  unemployment.  I 
would  suggest  that  that  is  what  the 
Members  of  Congress  must  do.  and  it 
is  their  responsibility  to  do  that. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  send  to  the 
financial  community  today  is,  send  a 
message  that  we  are  going  to  get  a 
handle  on  spending,  we  are  going  to 
make  these  tough  decisions.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  said  earlier 
in  this  discussion,  all  of  us  have  had 
hundreds  of  people  come  to  our  offices 
to  talk  about  why  it  is  that  their  pro- 
grams cannot  be  cut.  Yes,  we  can  cut 
in  others,  but  we  cannot  cut  here. 
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The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
make  the  tough  decisions,  and  to  avoid 
making  those  decisions  to  the  tune  of 
%121  million  I  think  is  going  to  send 
exactly  the  wrong  message  to  the 
people  who  play  a  tremendous  role  In 
setting  interest  rates  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  and  I 
think  we  have  turned  the  focus  of  the 
debate;  the  debate  is  not  whether  you 
and  I  are  against  the  Reagan  program. 
You  and  I  are  both  strong  supporters 
of  that.  As  a  member  of  the  construc- 
tion industry,  the  gentleman  asked  the 
question  before  about  whether  we 
would  like  to  have  a  1-percent  in- 
crease. Most  of  us  would  settle  for  50 
percent  of  what  we  had  last  year,  so 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dtjhh  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hiler  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
or  not  you  or  I  support  budget  cuts  in 
total,  but  whether  or  not  this  is  a  good 
place  to  do  it.  I  would  challenge  the 
gentleman  that  if  we  are  not  going  to 
continue  in  this  country  the  programs 
of  basic  research  at  the  university 
level,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  in 
the  end  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  HILER.  If  we  do  not  begin  to  get 
the  budget  deficit  down  by  lowering 
spending,  we  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  having  the  economic  stability 
where  the  future  engineers  will  have 
the  Jobs. 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Fuqua  amend- 
ment to  the  Weber  amendment. 

As  I  noted  in  the  additional  views  I 
placed  with  the  report  accompanying 
the  National  Science  Foundation  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  1520,  I  am  great- 
ly concerned  about  adequate  funding 
for  a  number  of  important  NSP  pro- 
grams. These  include  the  science  and 
engineering  education,  economics  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  the  interna- 
tional programs.  These  areas  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary trained  manpower  for  our  engi- 
neering and  scientific  needs.  In  addi- 
tion, they  give  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  means  to  utilize  and  bring 
technology  into  the  mainstream  of 
commerce  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally. 

While  I  am  generally  supportive  of 
the  President's  overall  budget  levels  in 
other  areas  of  science,  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient flexibility  in  the  requested  NSP 
budget  to  allow  enough  resources  to  be 
devoted  to  these  important  areas. 
Maintaining  the  administration's  over- 
all level  will  seriously  undermine  the 


Foundation's     natural     science     pro- 
grams. 

The  particular  distribution  of  cuts 
made  in  the  Weber  amendment  will 
prove  very  dangerous  for  our  Nation's 
continued  scientific  and  technological 
vitality. 

Mr.  Weber  proposes  to  take  $38  mil- 
lion from  the  Division  for  Mathemati- 
cal and  Physical  Sciences  below  what 
the  President  recommended.  This 
alone  is  a  serious  threat  to  basic  re- 
search. 

The  Weber  amendment  also  cuts  $20 
million  below  the  administration  re- 
quest for  the  Division  of  Biological, 
Behavioral,  and  Social  Sciences.  This 
reduction  threatens  ongoing  research 
programs  in  medical  sciences,  econom- 
ics, biophysics,  neurobiology,  and 
social  research. 

Furthermore,  the  budget  reduction 
in  the  Scientific,  Technological,  and 
International  Affairs  Division  serious- 
ly jeopardizes  current  and  future  mul- 
tilateral scientific  exchanges  so  impor- 
tant in  the  international  scientific 
arena. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  only  a  2-percent  increase  in  the 
overall  budget  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  cut  further  into  the 
physical  sciences. 

The  Fuqua  amendment  restores 
some  funds  to  those  critical  areas  I 
noted  while  being  restrained  in  its 
total  figure.  With  a  level  below  last 
year's  authorization.  I  feel  that  our 
distinguished  chairman  has  provided 
us  with  a  fiscally  conservative  yet 
viable  budget  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Wsber). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote, 
and  pending  that,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken 
on  the  pending  question  following  the 
quorum  call.  Members  will  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Akaka 

Albo«U 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzlo 

AnUKmy 


[Roll  No.  320] 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 


Bafalli 
Bailey  (MO) 
Bailey  (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard 


BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Blacsi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burtoa  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

aay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

deiaOarza 

Oeckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (LA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Perraro 


Pledler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Pish 

FIthlan 

Flippo 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GIrm 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hammerschmldt  Mottl 


Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

MikulskI 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 
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Harx>e 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

HlUls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutlUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 


Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rocers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 


Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 


Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauztn 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 
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Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WlUlams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wjrden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferettI 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quonmi  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

RKCX>RI>ED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes  will 
be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  245,  noes 
161,  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  221] 
AYES— 245 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

BiaggI 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Byron 

Carney 

Chappell 


Chlsholm 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

FIthlan 

Flippo 

FogUetU 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydoe 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GInn 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

GuarinI 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hanoe 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 


Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (BCD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Martin  (NO 

Mateul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCurdy 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

MikulskI 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 


^Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Bailey  (MO) 
Bingham 
BUley 
Breaux 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Brown  (OB) 
Burgener 
Butler 
CampbeU 
Carman 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Coats 
Coleman 
CoUina(TX) 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 
Crane.  PhUlp 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Derrick 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Dowdy 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
Erlenbom 
Evans  (DE) 
Evans (IN) 
Pledler 
Fields 
Flndley 
Fish 

Porsythe 
Frenzel 
Gingrich 


MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rltter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

RoylMJ 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 


Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon  - 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

WhiUey 

WUliams(MT) 

WUson 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferettI 


NOES-161 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansra(ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutlUier 

Lee 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McKlnney 

MlUer  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 


Myers 

Napier 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Paul 

Petri 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 


Weber  (MN) 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 


Bethune 

BoUlng 

BroyhlU 

CoUlns  (IL) 

Courter 

CrockeU 

Danlelson 

Daub 

Derwinskl 

Fary 


Whltten  Wolf 

Williams  (OH)      Young  (PU 
Winn 


NOT  VOTINO-27 


Florio 
Hagedom 
Hyde 
Marks 

McCloskey 

Michel 

Moffett 

Murphy 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 


Pashayan 

Pepper 

SantinI 

Savage 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

WyUe 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  for,  with  Btr.  Daub  against. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  and  Mr.  SILJANDER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  WORTLET  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

D  1720 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber),  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  401,  noes 
5.  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  222] 
AYES— 401 


Addabbo 


AlboaU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ai>plegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

BafaUs 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  >PA) 

Bamard 

Bames 

Beard 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

BtHier 


Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OB) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  PhiUlp 

BuUer 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Carman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clauaen 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUinsCO.) 

CoUins(TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 


Coyne.  WUUam 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  RW. 

Dannemejrer 

Daaefale 

Davis 

delaGana 

Deckard 

DeUums 

DeNanUs 

Derrick 


Dicks 

DingeU 

Dlxcm 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dutm 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 
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Emerson 

Kramer 

Emery 

LaPalce 

English 

Lagomarsino 

Erdahl 

Lantos 

Erlenbom 

Latu 

Brtel 

Leach 

Evans  (DE) 

Leath 

Evans  (OA) 

LeBoutilUer 

Evans  (lA) 

Lee 

Evans(IN) 

Lehman 

FMceU 

Leland 

FUk) 

Lent 

Fenwick 

Levitas 

Perraro 

Lewis 

Fiedler 

Livingston 

Fields 

Loeffler 

Flndley 

Long (LA) 

Ptah 

Long  (KD) 

FIthian 

Lott 

FUPP9 

Lowery  (CA) 

FosUetU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Foley 

Lujan 

Ford  (MI) 

Luken 

Ford(TN) 

Lundine 

Fountain 

Lungren 

Fowler 

Madigan 

Prank 

Markey 

Prenzel 

Marks 

Frost 

Marlenee 

Fuqua 

Marriott 

Oarcla 

Martin  (ID 

Oaydos 

Martin  (NO 

Oejdenson 

Martin  (NY) 

Gephardt 

MaUui 

Olbbons 

Mattox 

Oilman 

Mavroules 

Oingrich 

Mazzoll 

Oinn 

McClory 

Glickman 

McCollum 

Goldwater 

McCurdy 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

Goodling 

McDonald 

Gore 

McEwen 

Oradison 

McOrath 

Oranun 

McHugh 

Gray 

McKinney 

Green 

Mica 

Gregg 

Mikulskt 

GrIsham 

MiUer  (CA) 

Guarini 

Miller  (OH) 

Ounderson 

MineU 

Hagedom 

Minish 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Hall,  Sam 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Hammerschmidt  Molinarl 

Hance 

Mollohan 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moore 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moorhead 

Harkln 

Morrison 

Hartnett 

Mottl 

Hatcher 

Murphy 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Heckler 

Myers 

Hefner 

Napier 

Heftel 

Natcher 

Hendon 

Neal 

Hertel 

Nichols 

Hightower 

Nowak 

Hiler 

O'Brien 

HillU 

Oakar 

Holland 

Oberstar 

HoUenbeck 

Obey 

Holt 

Ottlnger 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

Horton 

Panetu 

Howard 

Parrls 

Hoyer 

Patman 

Hubbard 

Patterson 

Huckaby 

Paul 

Hughes 

Pease 

Hunter 

Pepper 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Ireland 

Petri 

Jacobs 

Peyser 

Jeffords 

Pickle 

Jeffries 

Porter 

Jenkins 

Price 

Johnston 

Pritchard 

Jones  (NO 

PurseU 

Jones  (OK) 

QuiUen 

Jones  (TN) 

Rahall 

Kastenmeter 

Railsback 

Kazen 

Rangel 

Kemp 

Ratchford 

Klldee 

Regula 

Kindness 

Reuss 

Kogovsek 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KB) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeaer 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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Broomfleld 
Forsythe 


Schulze 
Skelton 


Vander  Jagt 


Boiling 

Bonlor 

BroyhiU 

Courter 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Daub 

Derwinski 

Edwards  (CA) 

Pary 


NOT  VOTING-27 

Florio 

Hall  (OH) 

Hyde 

McCloskey 

Michel 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Pashayan 


D  1730 


Santlni 

Savage 

Schneider 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

WyUe 


Mr.  PORTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

D  1740 

LKGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  for  two  purposes:  First,  to 
give  Members  a  little  preview  of  what 
is  planned  for  the  coming  week. 

There  will  be  a  pro  forma  session  on 
Friday,  made  necessary  by  the  need  to 
bring  forth  on  Monday  the  continuing 
resolution  which  we  hope  will  be  ready 
by  that  time. 

There  will  be  no  votes  on  Tuesday  of 
next  week,  it  being  a  Jewish  holiday. 

We  would  hope  not  to  schedule  votes 
on  Wednesday,  pending  completion  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

On  Thursday  it  is  anticipated  that 
we  shall  begin  immediately  at  10 
o'clock  and  spend  the  day  or  such  part 
of  it  as  is  necessary  to  bring  to  final 
passage  the  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services  appropriation. 

Once  having  done  that,  that  will 
complete  10  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions bills  having  been  passed  by  the 
House. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SUGAR  RAY  LKONARO 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Now,  I  say,  there  was 
a  second  purpose  for  which  I  seek  rec- 
ognition. 

We  in  this  Chamber  and  in  this 
arena  have  participated  in  verbal 
combat  of  one  kind  and  another  and 
there  are  skilled  masters  of  that  art 
before  me.  There  is  another  form  of 
athletic  enterprise  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized since  early  in  the  human  race. 

I  lay  claim  now  that  Nat  Fletcher  is 
gone  to  being  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thority on  boxing  and  while  there 
have  been  many  good  champions  and 


a  number  of  very  great  champions.  I 
hold  that  there  have  been  only  a  very 
few  truly  great,  greats  of  all  time.  By 
that  I  would  define  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  an  individual  who  is  capable  of 
the  boxing  skills  of  a  dancing  master, 
who  knows,  as  is  scripturally  told  us, 
that  it  Is  better  to  give  than  to  receive, 
and  who  does  not  do  a  lot  of  receiving, 
but  who  on  the  other  hand  has  the 
power  of  a  great  puncher  in  either  fist. 

I  think  there  have  been  four  all  time 
great  champions.  One  of  them  was 
before  my  time,  but  I  rely  on  my  fa- 
ther's recollection  of  him.  Jack  John- 
son, a  heavyweight. 

The  second,  I  would  name  a  man 
named  Sugar  Ray  Robinson,  whom  I 
saw  and  delighted  in  seeing. 

The  third,  I  think,  probably  is  Mo- 
hammed All,  and  the  fourth— now,  Joe 
Louis— I  meant  to  say  that  there  are 
five  truly  outstanding.  I  have  never 
been  good  at  counting,  as  was  evident 
earlier  this  year  when  you  guys  ran 
over  us  this  year;  but  there  are  five. 
Joe  Louis  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
them;  but  that  leaves  one.  and  I  think 
that  fifth  niche  has  been  filled  by  a 
contemporary,  a  man  named  Sugar 
Ray  Leonard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  ad- 
ditional amendments?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Ek:KART.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  biU  (H.R.  1520)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  183,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  pf 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  262,  nays 
149,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2231 
yEAS-262 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BeviU    . 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Collins  (IL) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardU 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 


Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FaaceU 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Findley 

Pish 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

HoUand 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Mateui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mamoli 

McCurdy 


McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Stiarp 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 


Walgren 

WUUams(MT) 

Yates 

Wampler 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 

Washington 

Wirth 

Young  (MO) 

Waxman 

Wolf 

Zablocki 

Welas 

Wolpe 

Zeferetti 

White 

Wright 

Whitten 

Wyden 
NAYS-149 

Applegate 

Hagedom 

Paul 

Archer 

HaU.  Ralph 

Petri 

Badham 

Hall,  Sam 

QuiUen 

Bafalis 

Hammerschmidt  Regula 

BaUey  (MO) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rinaldo 

Beard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Roberts  (KS) 

Bethune 

Hartnett 

Roberts  (SD) 

BlUey 

Hefner 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Hendon 

Roemer 

Broomfleld 

Hiler 

Rogers 

Brown  (OH) 

Holt 

Roth 

BroyhUI 

Hopkins 

Roukema 

Butler 

Hubbard 

Rousselot 

CampbeU 

Hunter 

Rudd 

Carman 

Jeffries 

Schulze 

Chappie 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Cheney 

Johnston 

Shaw 

Coats 

Jones  (OK) 

Shelby 

Coleman 

Kemp 

Shumway 

Collins  (TX) 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Conable 

Kramer 

SUjander 

Corcoran 

Skeen 

Courter 

I«t,ta 

Skelton 

Craig 

Leath 

Smith  (AL) 

Crane,  Daniel 

LeBoutUlier 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane.  PhUip 

Lee 

Smith  (OR) 

Daniel.  Dan 

Livingston 

Snyder 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Dowdy 

Lungren 

Stanton 

Dreler 

Marlenee 

Staton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marriott 

Stenholm 

Emerson 

Martin  (IL) 

Stump 

English 

Martin  (NO 

Tauzin 

Erlenbom 

Martin  (NY) 

Taylor 

Evans  (GA) 

McClory 

Thomas 

Fiedler 

McCoUum 

Trible 

Fields 

McDonald 

WaUter 

Forsythe 

McEwen 

Watkins 

Fountain 

Michel 

Weber  (MN) 

Frenael 

Miller  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Gephardt 

MoUnari 

WhiUey 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Whittaker 

Goldwater 

Moorhead 

WlUiams  (OH) 

Goodling 

Mottl 

Wiim 

Gradison 

Napier 

Wortley 

Gramm 

OBrien 

Yatron 

Gregg 

Oxley 

Young (PL) 

Gunderson 

Parris 

NOT  VOTING— 22 


Alexander 

Ashbrook 

BoUing 

Coelho 

Danielson 

Daub 

Derwinski 


Pary 

Hawkins 

Hyde 

McCloskey 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

NeUigan 


Pashayan 

Santini 

Savage 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

WyUe 


Edwards  (CA)       Nelson 


a  1800 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
FUQUA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  1520,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Howard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Edwards  of 

Daub  against. 


California  for,  with  Mr. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  NeUlgan. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Savage. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAIION 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  delayed  from  voting  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  220,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  183,  and  H.R. 
1953.  I  was  delayed  because  the  plane 
was  on  the  runway  for  2  hours  waiting 
for  clearance  for  takeoff. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
220. 

On  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
183,  the  National  Rugby  Team  of 
South  Africa  should  not  play  in  the 
United  States,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  H.R.  1953,  Council  on  Eiiviron- 
mental  Quality  authorizations.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.   PEPPE31.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


im- 


avoidably  missed  the  vote  on  rollcall 
No.  221.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


D  1800 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS  AND  TRANSPORA'nON 
TO  SIT  ON  THURSDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 24,  1981.  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  permitted  to  sit  on  September 
24,  1981,  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  what  items  are 
going  to  be  considered  and  whether  or 
not  the  minority  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  have 
been  consulted. 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  the  subject  matter  is  H.R. 
4503,  Water  Pollution  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  and  it  has  been  cleared 
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by  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  this  absolutely 
essential?  Is  this  hearings  only?  If 
somebody  can  answer,  is  it  hearings 
only? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  a  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  the  question. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Certainly,  I  yield. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  This  is  markup  on 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments,  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration; legislation  which  is  impor- 
tant to  continue  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  It  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  subcommittee  and  is 
being  taken  up  in  full  committee.  We 
anticipate  a  relatively  short  markup 
period,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  Is  on  the 
floor  and  could  respond  further. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentleman's  request.  Was 
it  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  mark 
up  the  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, because  we  have  in  the  chair  as 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  we  were  to  start  work 
on  the  markup  and  then  our  own  bill 
on  the  surface  transportation,  the 
highway  bill,  comes  up  on  the  floor, 
that  we  would  not  proceed  with  a 
markup  but  would  come  over  and  take 
care  of  that  bill  on  the  floor,  and  then 
reconvene  for  purposes  of  finishing 
the  markup  on  the  water  resources 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  there  is  other  im- 
portant legislation  besides  the  surface 
transportation  bill,  and  I  can  appreci- 
ate the  concern  of  my  colleague  from 
California,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, as  to  surface  transportation,  but 
what  about  all  the  other  important 
legislation  we  have  up  tomorrow?  Does 
the  gentleman  want  to  just  avoid  or 
prevent  the  fine  members  of  this 
committee  from  being  Involved  in  that 
legislation? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  never  had  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  de- 
tained or  prevented  any  of  its  mem- 
bers from  participating  fully  in  the  ac- 
tions on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  For  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  my  coUeague 
knows  very  well,  when  we  are  marking 
up  a  bill  In  committee,  that  requires 
the  full  attention  of  the  people  on 
that  committee,  and  that  denies  them 


in  many  cases,  especially  when  they 
are  conscientious  like  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  that  they  are  not 
then  able  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
for  any  potential  amendments  or  that 
type  of  thing.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready agreed  that  you  will  adjourn  as 
a  committee  if  we  get  to  the  surface 
transportation  bill,  but  what  about  the 
other  legislation  that  is  up  tomorrow— 
and  we  do  go  in  at  10  o'clock?  Is  It  ab- 
solutely essential  that  this  committee 
meet  tomorrow  to  mark  up  and  inter- 
fere potentially  with  the  other  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  gentleman  and  the 
other  gentlemen  that  the  Chair  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Tomorrow, 
he  intends  to  recess  the  committee 
from  10  o'clock  until  30  minutes  after 
for  the  highway  bill  tomorrow. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  state  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  no  other  legisla- 
tion contemplated  on  the  floor. 

D  1810 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  may  I  ask, 
what,  then  do  we  need  the  unanimous 
consent  for? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause the  legislative  program  has  been 
changed  since  the  decision  was  made 
to  ask  for  unanimous  consent  for  the 
committee  to  sit  during  the  5-minute 
nile.  I  do  not  think  that  the  legislative 
program  was  fully  known  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at  the  time  that 
our  schedule  for  tomorrow  was  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  appreciates  the  fact  that 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  just  stated  that  if 
the  surface  transportation  bill  does 
come  to  the  floor— and  he  expects  it  to 
come  to  the  floor— he  is  going  to  ask 
that  the  committee  adjourn.  So  I  do 
not  know  why  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  needed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  there  had  been  a 
further  bill  scheduled  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Houise  tomorrow  which, 
subsequent  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman asking  unanimous  consent  for 
the  committee  to  sit,  has  been  taken 
off  the  calendar  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  has  been 
"scrubbed  "?  I  refer  to  the  other  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  use  his  word. 

The  Chair  will  inquire  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  withdraw  his  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous  consent  request. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  Include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

(Mr.  IXELhKD). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPEAKER  O'NEILL  SAYS  HE  HAS 
NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  NA- 
TIONAL DEBT  OR  INFLATION 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  has  just  an- 
nounced that,  "The  monkey  is  off  the 
Democrats'  back.  These  are  Reagan's 
deficits  and  Reagan's  interest  rates."  I 
thought  he  must  be  kidding  because, 
like  our  beloved  Speaker,  I  served  here 
during  the  sixties  and  seventies  when 
the  Democrats  blew  our  Federal 
budget  through  the  dome.  From  1955 
to  1981,  the  Democrats  held  control  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  Speak- 
er O'Neill  a  powerful  part  of  it.  In 
1955,  banks  were  glad  to  lend  money 
at  5-percent  prime  rate  interest.  By 
1981,  we  were  trying  to  avoid  the 
prime  rate  reaching  20  percent.  That 
transformation  took  place  under  the 
Democrats  who  now  say,  "the  monkey 
is  off  the  Democrats'  back,"  and  that 
these  are  "Reagan's  interest  rates." 

O'NEIIX'S  DEBT  PAYXENTS 

In  1955.  due  almost  entirely  to 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  we  had  a 
$280  billion  national  debt.  In  1981, 
before  Ronald  Reagan  presented  his 
first  budget,  it  stood  at  $930  billion. 
The  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
which  Ronald  Reagan  had  nothing  to 
do  with  causing,  was  $92  billion.  A 
little  arithmetic  and  historical  honesty 
tells  us  that,  at  the  very  least,  the 
Democrats  have  put  most  of  the  $700 
bUlion  in  Mr.  Reagan's  budget,  fought 
efforts  to  cut  it,  and  now  say  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  deficit.  No 
major  spending  program  now  on  the 
books  is  President  Reagan's  program. 
Democratic  Congresses  passed  them 
all.  Most  came  under  the  White  House 
incumbents  who  envisioned  a  Great 
Society  or  New  Frontier. 

O'lTEILL'S  DETEIfSE  DKTICIT 

There  is  another  debt  the  Demo- 
crats left  President  Reagan  by  1981. 
For  a  decade,  they  had  been  letting 
America's  weapons  get  older,  using  the 
money  to  pay  for  their  waste  and  their 
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new,  vote-buying  social  programs, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  mounted  the 
largest  arms  buildup  in  history.  When 
President  Reagan  took  office,  even  the 
Democrats  admitted  that  a  huge  ex- 
penditure was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  survive. 

Add  Speaker  O'Neill's  debt  pay- 
ments to  his  military  deficit,  and  you 
will  find  that  any  deficit  up  to  $100 
billion,  which  President  Reagan  will 
certainly  not  allow  to  happen,  would 
be  the  result  of  biu-dens  already  put 
Into  the  new  administration's  budget 
before  it  took  office.  But  our  beloved 
Speaker  has  the  gall  to  call  it  "Rea- 
gan's deficit." 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  extra 
Government  costs  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  liberal  Democratic  rule  has  left 
us.  During  the  same  period,  they  have 
wrecked  the  economy  that  must  pay 
those  costs. 

TWENTY-SIX  TEARS  OF  BLEEDING  THE  CAPITAL 
MARKKT 

If  $650  blUlon  of  new  national  debt 
had  not  been  puUed  out  of  our  capital 
market  over  the  last  26  years  of  Demo- 
cratic control  of  Congress,  that  money 
would  have  built  new  houses,  bought 
new  machinery  for  our  factories,  al- 
lowed a  whole  generation  of  young 
people  to  buy  homes  they  cannot  now 
afford,  and  made  our  factories  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  new  machinery 
Europe  and  Japan  are  using  to  drive  so 
many  of  our  own  industries  out  of 
business.  Millions  of  jobs  and  a  whole 
generation  of  homes  have  been  wiped 
out  by  the  leadership  which  now 
claims  our  national  problems  are  the 
new  President's  fault. 

O'NEILL'S  INPLATION 

Keep  in  mind  that  every  dollar  of 
that  $650  billon  was  worth  more  than 
a  dollar  today.  They  were  pulled  out 
of  the  capital  market  in  the  fifties,  the 
sixties,  and  the  seventies,  when  a 
dollar  was  worth  from  20  percent  to 
300  percent  more,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party  which  today  insists 
that  it  is  terrified  that  the  Reagan 
budget  may  be  inflationary.  Turn- 
about may  be  fair  play,  but  this  is  ri- 
diculous. 

UBERALS  RAVE  DESTROYED  THE  HOUSING 
MARKET 

In  today's  dollars,  the  Democrats 
have  drained  our  economy  of  at  least  a 
trillion,  and  probably  closer  to  $2  tril- 
lion for  homes  and  factories.  The  price 
of  homes  is  out  of  sight  because  the 
supply  Is  too  low  for  the  demand. 
Why?  Because  the  money  which 
should  have  built  them  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  Government  borrowing. 
To  buy  a  new  home,  a  person  must  go 
to  the  capital  market  and  borrow  twice 
or  more  what  a  home  would  have  cost 
had  those  millions  of  homes  been 
built— and  lived  in— by  Americans  all 
those  years,  and  then  sold,  to  the  huge 
benefit  of  both  buyer  and  seller.  When 
every  new  home  takes  twice  as  much 
money  out  of  the  capital  market  to 


buy  as  it  would  have,  the  demand  for 
credit  is  higher,  and  Interest  rates  are 
driven  yet  higher.  But  those,  says  the 
Speaker,  are  "Reagan's  Interest  rates." 

DRAIN  ON  AMERICAN  CAPITAL  TO  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Under  the  Speaker  who  says  he  rep- 
resents "the  average  working  man." 
tens  of  billions  more  dollars  from  our 
starved  capital  market  have  been 
loaned,  at  low  rates,  to  Communist 
countries,  making  money  for  Rockefel- 
ler's Chase-Manhattan  and  other  huge 
banks,,  with  plenty  of  help  from  the 
U.S.  Government.  This  money  was 
vital  to  help  the  slave  masters  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  keep  their  economies 
from  collapsing  while  they  devoted 
their  resources  to  a  huge  arms  build- 
up while  Democrats  cut  our  defense 
steadily.  That  capital,  which  should 
have  produced  jobs  here,  made  possi- 
ble the  military  build-up  we  must  now 
catch  up  with,  either  by  more  taxes  or 
more  debt.  Bad  as  they  are.  these  eco- 
nomic disasters  are  not  the  greatest 
danger  liberal  Democrats  have  faced 
us  with.  America  is  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  its  very  survival. 

SUMMARY 

To  anybody  but  a  liberal,  the  impor- 
tant effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  de- 
stroy American  jobs  by  the  millions, 
rob  a  generation  of  the  ability  to  buy 
homes,  to  cripple  our  economy  in 
years  it  should  have  been  healthy  and 
growing,  and  to  make  this  the  first 
time  in  over  300  years  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  had  by  far  the 
highest  standard  of  living  on  Earth. 
But  another  point  is  that  the  healthy 
economy  we  could  have  had  would 
have  produced  a  lot  more  taxes  at  a 
lower  tax  rate. 

Look  at  the  powerful,  thriving,  grow- 
ing economy  the  Democrats  took  over 
In  1955,  and  compare  it  to  the  one 
President  Reagan  has  been  trjrlng  to 
save  from  ruin  since  January  20,  1981. 
Picture  that  comparison  in  your  mind, 
and  then  listen  to  the  Speaker's  words: 
"The  monkey  is  off  the  Democrats' 
back.  This  is  Reagan's  deficit  and  Rea- 
gan's Interest  rates."  These  are  the 
words  of  the  legislator  who  calls  him- 
self a  leader  of  the  party  of  con- 
science, the  party  of  compassion. 

After  all  this,  what  exactly  is  it  that 
Speaker  O'Neill  is  Infuriated  about? 
Deficits  cannot  bother  him.  He  has 
never  supported  anything  but  a  na- 
tional debt  bigger  than  the  previous 
one  he  voted  for.  As  one  who  has 
fought  him  every  Inch  of  the  way.  I 
can  testify  to  that.  He  has  supported 
giveaways  to  foreign  countries,  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars,  he  support- 
ed giving  away  the  Panama  Canal, 
along  with  lots  of  money  for  Panama's 
Marxist  dictator.  He  supported  give- 
aways to  bureaucrats,  radical  activists, 
welfare  cheaters,  and  everybody  else. 
But  he  is  outraged  by  what  he  sees  as 
a  giveaway  to  taxpayers:  President 
Reagan's    tax    cut.    He    is    indignant 


about  what  his  fellow  liberal,  Howard 
METZEifBAUif,  calls  a  "tax  expendi- 
ture." A  deduction  or  a  tax  cut  is.  to  a 
liberal,  an  "expenditure"  of  money 
that  they  think  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  Federal  Government.  These  dedi- 
cated liberals  are  honestly  infuriated 
at  "giving  away"  Washington's  money 
to  taxpayers.  What  scares  me  most  is 
that  this  is  not  just  political  rhetoric 
from  these  elected  leaders.  This  is 
genuinely  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
has  controlled  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress since  1955.  They  really  believe  it. 
believe  it  or  not. 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE:  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MUST  NOT 
BEGIN  DUMPING  SUBSIDIZED 
FARM  EXPORTS  ABROAD 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  talk  to  the  House  for  just  a  moment 
about  the  agriculture  bill  that  we  are 
going  to  take  up  next  week. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
completed  some  studies.  The  views  I 
express  are  only  my  own.  but  as  I  see 
this  agriculture  bill  that  is  coming  up 
next  week,  we  are  about  to  make  some 
of  the  fatal  errors  we  have  made  in 
the  past  on  policy. 

We  are  constantly  as  a  nation  going 
around  complaining  about  other  na- 
tions subsidizing  and  fostering  their 
inefficient  production  on  the  world, 
and  we  rightly  do  that.  But  we  under- 
mine ourselves  and  we  ujidermine  our 
economy  when  we  adopt  an  unwise  ag- 
ricultural policy. 

We  should  stop  subsidizing  those  In- 
efficient industries  in  the  United 
States  that  cost  us  money  and  cost  us 
world  markets  and  cost  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  spread  our  efficient  products 
around  the  world.  The  milk  provisions 
and  the  sugar  provisions  are  some  of 
the  things  that  we  should  examine 
closely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  is  the 
brightest  star  in  our  Nation's  export 
picture.  In  fiscal  year  1981.  we  will 
export  about  $44  billion  worth  of  farm 
goods  and  import  only  $17  billion,  for 
a  positive  trade  surplus  in  agriculture 
of  $27  billion. 

It  is  particularly  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  United  States  lead  the 
world  in  developing  fairer  and  more 
open  trade  in  agricultural  products. 
Because  agriculture  is  so  important  to 
each  nation's  security  and  is  rooted  in 
the  history  and  culture  of  each  nation, 
it  is  particularly  hard  to  encourage  lib- 
eralization of  agricultural  trade.  There 
are  probably  more  barriers  to  farm 
trade  than  to  any  other  type  of  prod- 
uct. 
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Thus,  it  is  a  continuous  battle  to 
nudge  the  world  toward  more  open, 
more  rational,  more  fair  trade  in  farm 
products.  But  because  agricultural 
products  are  one  of  the  strongest  areas 
of  America's  export  potential,  this  is  a 
battle  that  we  must  continue  to  make. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  the  United  States  take 
the  lead  in  setting  an  example  of  fair, 
open,  and  nonsubsidized  trade  in  farm 
products. 

I  am  therefore  very  concerned  about 
recent  statements  and  proposals 
within  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States 
unload  certain  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration's stockpiles  into  the  world 
market  at  50  percent  or  less  than  the 
U.S.  market  value. 

For  example,  the  CCC  has  already 
contracted  to  sell  to  the  New  Zealand 
E>airy  Board  220  million  pounds  of 
butter  over  the  next  10  months.  This 
sale  alone  equals  about  8  percent  of 
the  entire  year's  world  butter  trade. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  this  prece- 
dent may  be  followed  by  the  disposal, 
in  a  less  orderly  manner,  of  other 
dairy  products.  Indeed,  this  could 
become  a  precedent  for  other  com- 
modities as  farm  groups  seek  to  keep 
support  prices  high  and  disguise  some 
of  the  costs  through  overseas  dump- 
ing. 

Not  only  would  this  be  unfair  to  the 
American  consumer  and  taxpayer,  but 
it  would  cripple  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  complain  and  to  act 
against  such  activities  when  they  are 
practiced  by  foreigners  and  when  they 
hurt  America's  nonsubsidized  exports. 
If  the  United  States  proceeds  to  dump 
large  quantities  of  products  abroad, 
how  can  we  complain  about  the  Japa- 
nese using  subsidized  rice  to  destroy 
our  rice  sales  to  Korea  and  Indonesia? 
How  can  we  complain  about  the  Eiiro- 
pean  communities'  subsidized  sales  of 
chickens,  wheat  flour,  and  sugar? 

Clearly,  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  present  mountains  of  dairy 
products  is  difficult.  I  do  not  have  an 
answer  on  how  to  deal  with  this  dis- 
posal problem. 

But  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
new  excess  stocks  is  possible.  Clearly, 
to  avoid  the  destruction  of  America's 
negotiating  position  on  behalf  of  fair 
and  free  trade  in  world  agriculture,  we 
must  adjust  our  agricultural  support 
policies  to  avoid  future  excess  stock 
acciunulations. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  minimize  future  international 
problems  by  amending  the  farm  bill, 
as  requested  by  the  administration,  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  latitude  he  needs  to  operate 
the  dairy  support  program  in  a 
manner  that  will  once  again  lead  to  a 
reasonable  balance  between  domestic 
supply  and  demand. 

Present  law  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary   of   Agriculture   to   set   support 


prices  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  After  the  first  year  a  semian- 
nual adjustment  is  also  required.  The 
administration  favors  giving  the  Secre- 
tary the  discretion  to  set  prices  be- 
tween 70  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
without  a  mandatory  semiannual  ad- 
justment. The  administration  also 
seeks  the  authority  to  go  below  70  per- 
cent of  parity  if  CCC  acquisition  costs 
remain  high. 

During  fiscal  year  1982— October  1. 
1981  to  September  30,  1982— the  dairy 
support  program's  cost  is  expected  to 
reach  $2  billion,  with  purchases  up  to 
12.6  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent. 
In  product  terms,  when  the  year  is  up 
the  CCC  is  expected  to  have  pur- 
chased 500  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
360  million  pounds  of  butter,  and  over 
750  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Unfortunately,  disposal  problems 
will  persist  for  some  time.  This  creates 
further  pressures  to  sell  surplus  U.S. 
dairy  products  at  subsidized  prices  in 
the  world  market.  International  and 
domestic  economic  realities  clearly 
demonstrate  the  necessity  to  amend 
present  law  to  hold  milk  support 
prices  at  reasonable  levels  and  curtail 
the  burgeoning  U.S.  surpluses. 

Failure  to  do  so  will  make  the  export 
of  other,  more  efficient  low-cost  sec- 
tors of  American  agriculture  more  dif- 
ficult. Continued  excessive  subsidy  of 
the  dairy  sector  wiU  be  paid  for  by  all 
the  other  sectors  of  American  agricul- 
ture. All  Americans  will  suffer 
through  the  reduced  earnings  of 
American  agriculture  in  the  world's 
export  markets. 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  POGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
participant  in  the  Congressional  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  I  rise  to  speak  out  in 
protest  against  Soviet  persecution  of 
Jews  who  seek  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

My  adopted  "Prisoner  of  Con- 
science" is  Grigory  Geishis,  who,  at 
age  20.  is  now  serving  a  2-year  sen- 
tence in  a  labor  camp  for  draft  eva- 
sion. Grigory's  situation  is  not  unique. 
Many  other  young  men  who  were  re- 
fuseniks  from  childhood,  have  recent- 
ly been  called  up  for  military  service 
as  the  Soviets  increasingly  use  this 
tactic  to  thwart  Jewish  emigration. 

I  am  committed  to  work  for  the  re- 
lease of  Grigory  Geishis  and  other 
young  men  like  him  from  Soviet 
prison  camps.  I  am  committed  to  work 
for  the  release  of  the  Geishis  family, 
and  other  families  who  are  being 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  will  continue  the 
struggle  until  all  are  free. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  out  in 
protest  against  Soviet  persecution  of 
Jews  who  seek  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  I  consider  it  both  an  honor 
and  a  moral  obligation  to  join  in  this 
Congressional  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry 
by  adding  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
others,  both  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  throughout  the 
Nation,  who  have  expressed  outrage  at 
the  Soviet  repression  of  these  "Prison- 
ers of  Conscience." 

I  am  addressing  my  remarks  today 
to  the  plight  of  my  own  adopted  re- 
fusenik,  Grigory  Geishis,  a  young  man 
who,  at  age  20,  is  now  serving  a  2-year 
sentence  in  a  labor  camp  for  draft 
evasion. 

Grigory.  his  parents  and  grandfa- 
ther, applied  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  on  £>ecember  4,  1978.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  second  year  stu- 
dent at  the  Electrotechnical  Institute 
for  Communications  in  Leningrad.  As 
a  result  of  this  request,  he  was  de- 
nounced as  a  traitor  and  expelled  from 
school.  On  May  25,  1979,  his  family 
was  denied  permission  to  emigrate  be- 
cause of  the  secrecy  of  his  mother's 
former  place  of  work.  When  his  grand- 
father was  granted  permission  to  leave 
in  July  5,  1979,  he  declined  to  do  so 
without  his  son  and  grandson.  Grigory 
was  denied  permission  to  leave  with 
his  grandfather  on  "humanitarian 
grounds."  even  though  he  had  no  se- 
crecy classification. 

When  Grigory  received  a  notice  to 
appear  before  the  military  draft  board 
in  May  1980.  he  refused  to  enlist  on 
the  following  grounds:  He  was  not  eli- 
gible, since  he  had  been  branded  a 
traitor:  in  the  military  he  would  ac- 
quire, against  his  wishes,  a  secrecy 
classification  which  would  prevent 
him  from  emigrating;  and  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  fulfill  his  military  obli- 
gations since  he  had  been  denied  his 
civil  rights  to  study  and  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  On  August  8,  1980,  he  was 
sentenced  to  2  years  in  a  labor  camp 
for  draft  evasion. 

Grigory's  situation  is  not  unique. 
Boris  Kalendariov,  Aleksandre  Vilig 
and  Simon  Shnirman  have  all  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  under  similar 
circumstances.  Aleksandr  Yakir,  the 
23-year-old  son  of  long  term  re-  fu- 
senik  Rimma  and  Evgeny  Yakir,  and 
many  other  young  men  who  have  been 
refusenlks  since  childhood  have  re- 
cently been  called  for  predraft  exami- 
nations. Activists  believe  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  are  increasingly 
using  this  method  as  another  tactic  to 
thwart  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  committed  to  work  for  the  re- 
lease of  Grigory  Geishis,  and  other 
young  men  like  him,  from  the  Soviet 
prison  camps.  I  am  committed  to  work 
for  the  release  of  Grigory  and  the 
entire  Geishis  family  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  along  with  all  of  the  other  re- 
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fusenik  families  who  are  being  de- 
tained there  against  their  wishes.  It  is 
a  difficult  task,  but  not  without  hope. 

I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
my  first  adopted  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science, Yosif  Mendelevich,  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prom  his  new  home  in 
Israel  he  sent  me  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  all  efforts  to 
secure  my  release.  Please  continue  the 
struggle  so  that  prisoners  of  Zion  Anatoly 
Scharansky,  Vladimir  Slepak,  Ida  Nudel, 
I>an  Ehrenburg,  Viktor  Brailovshy  and  Pris- 
oners of  Conscience  Yuri  Podorov  and 
Alexei  Murzhenko  and  aU  others  will  be 
free  soon. 

I  will  continue  that  struggle,  untU 
all  are  free. 


FLOOR  STATEMENT  BY  CON- 
GRESSMAN ANDY  IRELAND  ON 
THE  PASSING  OP  JAMES  A. 
HALEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague.  James  A.  Haley,  who 
p&ssed  away  on  August  6,  at  his  home 
in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Jim  served  in  the  House  for  24  dis- 
tinguished years.  In  a  town  and  an  oc- 
cupation that  adds  a  certain  amount 
of  insecurity  in  one's  life— Jim  stood 
apart  like  a  rock.  He  knew  what  was 
right  and  acted  accordingly.  He  consci- 
entiously worked  hard  for  reduced 
Federal  spending  and  a  balanced 
budget  long  before  it  was  fashionable 
in  Washington.  He  was  one  of  those 
politicians  who  first  saw  the  implica- 
tions of  the  past  Federal  spending 
policies  and  worked  to  turn  them 
around.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
before  his  death,  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  Congress  moving  in  the  di- 
rection he  had  pointed  out  many  years 
ago. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  Jim  was 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. As  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  he 
worked  to  insure  the  establishment  of 
the  Big  Cypress  National  Watershed 
Preserve  in  Florida  to  protect  the 
water  supply  of  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  After  this  summer,  we  in 
f^orida  are  well  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  insuring  the  preservation  and 
the  efficient  use  of  our  water  supply. 

Another  deep  concern  of  Jim's  was 
our  veterans.  As  a  soldier  in  Europe 
during  World  War  I,  Jim  knew  person- 
ally of  the  sacrifices  so  many  have 
made  for  our  country  and  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  he  worked  to 
insure  that  they  were  compensated  for 
these  sacrifices.  As  a  tribute  to  his  ef- 
forts, the  VA  hospital  in  Tampa,  Fla.. 
was  named  after  Jim. 


During  his  tenure  in  the  Congress. 
Jim  was  also  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs.  His 
conscientious  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  Indians  earned 
him  the  title  'Big  Chief."  And.  he  was 
particularly  proud  of  his  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  native  claims  issues. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Sev- 
enth and  later  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida,  Jim  worked 
hard  as  an  ombudsman  for  those  he 
represented  in  the  Congress.  His  con- 
stituents knew  they  had  a  friend  in 
Congress  who  would  help  them  in  the 
bureaucracy.  That  is  why  they  over- 
whelmingly elected  him  11  times  to 
serve  them  in  Congress. 

I.  too,  counted  Jim  as  my  friend  and 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
by  representing  the  Eighth  District. 
He  was  a  man  that  one  could  count  on 
and  one  knew  that  he  would  give  you 
all  the  assistance  that  he  could.  It  was 
a  privilege  knowing  him  and  knowing 
he  was  my  friend.  He  was  a  man  re- 
spected and  admired  by  those  who 
knew  him. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  sympathy  for  Jim's 
family  and  friends.  We  will  all  miss 
him.  Because  he  was  so  important  to 
so  many,  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  have  inserted  into  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Winter  Haven 
News-Chief: 

James  A.  Halet  Contributed  Much  to  Oub 
Democracy 

Thousands  of  Floridians  today  are  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  former  congressman  James 
A.  Haley,  who  served  12  terms  in  Washing- 
ton. 

We  are  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Mr.  Haley, 
a  man  whose  dedication  to  his  nation  was 
exemplary. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Haley  was 
noted  as  a  conservationist,  a  man  whose 
vision  of  the  future  always  included  a  re- 
spect for  protecting  nature. 

Veterans  across  the  nation  remember  him 
as  a  champion  of  veterans'  causes.  He  never 
forgot  those  who  served  their  nation. 

And  American  Indians  had  few  friends  as 
much  interested  In  their  causes  than  James 
Haley. 

Haley  never  lost  an  election  in  nearly  30 
years  of  public  service. 

That,  alone,  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness 
of  the  man. 

Although  saddened  by  his  death,  our  loss 
is  not  quite  so  hard  to  bear  knowing  what  a 
contribution  he  made  to  our  democracy. 

He  was  a  giant  of  a  man.* 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
to  pay  tribute  to  former  Congressman 
James  A.  Haley  of  Florida  who  passed 
away  last  month. 

Congressman  Haley  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  in  1952  and  served  with 
distinction  until  his  retirement  in 
1974.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
Jim  Haley  for  12  of  those  22  years. 

Congressman  Haley  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  many 
years  and  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Jim  Haley  was  known  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  American  Indians,  and  his 
genuine  concern  for  their  problems 
earned  him  the  title  of  "Big  Chief." 
He  played  a  key  role  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment and  other  important  measures 
affecting  American  Indians. 

Congressman  Haley  was  also  justifi- 
ably proud  of  his  efforts  directly  bene- 
fiting his  State.  He  was  especially 
active  in  creating  the  saline  water  con- 
version program  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Big  Cypress  National  Wa- 
tershed Preserve  in  Florida. 

Congressman  Jim  Haley  was  a  fine 
man  and  an  outstanding  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  mourn 
his  passing  and  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  family  and  friends. 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  come  today,  to  honor  a  man 
who  contributed  over  30  years  to 
public  service.  Former  Congressman 
James  A.  Haley  served  both  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  United  States  with 
dedication  and  distinction.  Although 
he  showed  concern  and  compassion  for 
his  district  and  his  constituents,  he 
may  well  be  remembered  as  a  champi- 
on of  the  Armed  Forces  veteraxvs.  In 
fact,  whUe  Jim  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  he 
became  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Tampa  VA  hospital,  which  now  bears 
his  name. 

Yet,  Jim  was  also  a  man  of  many  di- 
verse talents.  Prior  to  his  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
worked  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  an 
accountant,  president  of  Halocoe 
Printing  Co.,  and  even  became  general 
manager  of  the  John  Ringling  estate 
and  president  and  director  of  the 
Ringling  Bros.,  Bamum  &  Bailey 
Combined  Shows. 

Although  our  years  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  few.  I 
appreciated  his  thoughtful  direction. 
His  hard  work  and  dedication  was  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  As  a  feUow  Con- 
gressman. Floridian  and  friend,  I  can 
honestly  say  Jim  wiU  be  missed.* 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
learned  about  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague  James  A.  Haley  on  August  6. 
Having  served  with  Jim  on  the  Interi- 
or Committee,  which  he  chaired 
during  the  93d  and  94th  Congresses.  I 
can  testify  to  the  dedication  and  con- 
scientiousness he  brought  to  the  work 
of  the  committee.  Jim  was  a  conserva- 
tive and  a  conservationist  long  before 
the  two  labels  were  mistakenly  por- 
trayed as  incompatible.  An  example  of 
his  ecological  foresight  was  Jim's  lead- 
ership in  protecting  the  Big  Cypress 
Swamp  in  Florida— thereby  also  pro- 
tecting the  water  supply  of  the  area. 
His  concern  for  people  was  demon- 
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strated  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
and  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act.  But  Jim's  record  of  public  service 
is  only  part  of  the  legacy  he  left.  His 
dignity  and  his  goodness  have  left  a 
lasting  mark  as  well.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  is  again  saddened  by  the  news 
of  the  death  of  former  colleague  Hon. 
James  A.  Haley.  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  knowing  Jim  well  and  of 
serving  with  him. 

Throughout  his  24  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jim 
Haley  registered  a  distinguished 
record  of  accomplishment  in  a  number 
of  areas.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Jim  developed  a  recognized  exper- 
tise in  the  programs  under  the  juris- 
diction of  these  committees,  an  exper- 
tise on  which  his  colleagues  were  able 
to  rely.  His  departure  from  the  House 
in  1971  was  widely  regarded  as  a  loss 
to  this  great  institution. 

I  Join  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
Congressman  Irelaitd,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Jim  Haley  and 
in  extending  our  condolences  to  his 
famUy.«       

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  James 
Andrew  Haley,  former  U.S.  Congress- 
man. His  was  a  spectacular  life  of 
achievement  and  service  to  his  fellow- 
man.  He  was  bom  in  Jacksonville,  Cal- 
houn County,  Ala.,  January  4,  1899, 
attended  the  public  schools  and  the 
University  of  Alabama,  enlisted  in 
Troop  A,  2d  Cavalry,  in  April  1917  and 
served  overseas  in  the  campaigns  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and  the 
Argonne  Forest. 

From  1920  to  1933  he  was  an  ac- 
countant in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  then  gener- 
al manager  of  the  John  Ringling 
estate  and  then  president  of  Ringling 
Bros.,  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus  until 
1948.  He  was  also  engaged  in  newspa- 
per publishing  and  in  the  general 
printing  business,  as  chairman  of 
Halco  Printing  Co.  He  married  Aubrey 
Ringling  and,  although  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, her  children  by  her  deceased 
former  husband  became  his  children 
in  fact. 

In  the  field  of  government  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Florida  House 
of  Representatives  in  1948  and  1950 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1952 
and  served  with  distinction  until  his 
retirement  from  the  94th  Congress. 
Here  in  Congress  he  served  in  leader- 
ship and  with  great  ability  and  great 
legislative  attaiiunent  both  on  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.        ^ 

He  was  a  magnificent  man  and  we  all 
mourn  his  recent  passing.  Certainly  he 
left  behind  him  a  moniunent  of  good 
works  and  a  wealth  of  inspiration  for 
all  who  knew  him  or  knew  of  him.« 


•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
our  deep  sense  of  loss  over  the  recent 
passing  of  one  of  Florida's  most  dedi- 
cated Members  of  Congress,  James  A. 
Haley.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Jim  both  in  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture and  in  the  Congress,  and  I  will 
always  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
friendship,  words  of  advice,  and  good 
Judgment. 

Jim  was  a  man  who  loved  the  envi- 
ronment, and  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee serves  as  a  reminder  of  his  com- 
mitment to  preserve  and  protect  our 
natural  areas  for  future  generations. 
The  people  of  south  Florida  will 
remain  indebted  to  him  for  his  work 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  Bis- 
cayne  National  Monument  and  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve.  But  we 
must  also  credit  Jim  for  his  foresight 
in  helping  to  enact  sound,  responsible 
legislation  which  addressed  our  energy 
needs  without  ignoring  our  environ- 
mental concerns. 

Jim  was  also  a  man  who  loved  this 
country,  and  he  did  what  he  could  on 
behalf  of  those  Americans  who,  like 
himself,  put  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
defend  the  Nation.  He  was  always  con- 
cerned over  the  special  needs  of  veter- 
ans and,  largely  as  a  result  of  his  ef- 
forts, programs  were  established  and 
hospitals  were  constructed  which  ben- 
efited veterans  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Jim  retired  from  Congress  5  years 
ago  because,  as  he  stated,  there  comes 
a  time  when  public  servants  should 
step  aside  to  allow  future  generations 
to  leave  their  mark  on  Congress.  Many 
of  us  Joined  in  paying  tribute  to  Jim 
then,  and  recall  his  last  appearance  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  As  he  reflected 
over  his  many  years  in  Congress,  Jim 
said: 

I  hope  that  my  service  here  of  24  years 
has  added  a  little  something  to  malce  this 
Nation  a  better  place  for  my  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchUdren,  and  your  children, 
to  live  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

I  am  sure  that  Jim  would  be  proud 
to  know  that  we  have  remembered 
him  today,  and  that  his  dedication  and 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida, and  of  the  entire  country,  will  not 
be  forgotten.* 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dannz- 
HETER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  in  a  long  string  of  articles 
purporting  to  show  Wall  Street's  new- 
round  disaffection  for  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  appeared  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Post.  Mary 
McOrory,  no  erstwhile  proponent  of 
Reaganomics  herself,  writes  that  big 
business  and  recalcitrant  liberals  are 
ironically  linked  in  their  opposition  to 
the  interest-fueling  budget/tax  cut 
package. 


We  have  heard  a  lot  of  this  line  re- 
cently, so  it  was  quite  a  siuprise  to  re- 
ceive the  results  of  a  business  poll  in 
the  mail  yesterday  which  indicates  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  The  nationwide 
opinion  survey,  conducted  by  Touche 
Ross,  tallied  responses  from  1,606  cor- 
porate leaders— over  63  percent  of 
whom  were  chief  executive,  financial, 
or  operating  officiers  of  their  respec- 
tive corporations— representing  a  wide 
spectnun  of  the  business  commimity 
in  terms  of  size,  type,  and  geographic 
location. 

When  asked  if  they  thought  the 
next  tax  bill  goes  far  enough  in  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity, more  than  53  percent  re- 
plied "no."  When  asked  if  the  new  tax 
bill  will  benefit  their  companies,  over 
85  percent  said  "yes;"  conversely,  on 
whether  it  would  hurt  business,  97 
percent  said  "no."  Nearly  51  percent 
chose  capital  recovery  allowances  as 
the  strongest  feature  of  the  new  bill. 
When  asked  what  the  effect  of  the 
new  tax  law  on  the  economy  would  be, 
87  percent  replied  that  it  would  in- 
crease investment  incentive,  fight  in- 
flation, or  have  some  other  positive 
psychological  effect. 

That  does  not  sound  like  wailing  and 
gnashing  to  me.  In  fact,  it  sounds 
pretty  positive  and  true  to  form.  Also 
true  to  form  was  the  day  before  yes- 
terday's surge  in  the  stock  market  fol- 
lowing the  decline  in  the  prime  rate  to 
19  V^  percent.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be 
apparent  to  everyone  here  that  eco- 
nomic events  will  run  their  course  if 
we  simply  allow  them  to.  That  does 
not  mean  tampering  with  short-term 
stopgap  measures  or  raising  taxes  or 
revising  the  next  tax  law  or  artificially 
propping  up  sagging  industries.  It 
means  balancing  the  budget  by  trim- 
ming deficits  so  that  interest  rates  can 
faU,  thereby  promoting  further  and 
more  long-lasting  economic  surges. 

This  Member  has  on  previous  days 
over  the  course  of  the  past  2  weeks 
taken  some  time  at  the  close  of  our 
session  and  read  from  a  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Republican  Research 
Committee's  Economic  Task  Force 
Budget  Study  Subcommittee.  This 
subcommittee  produced  a  work  prod- 
uct in  the  latter  part  of  July  wherein 
we  identified  272  items  where  savings 
could  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
These  totaled  some  $52  billion. 

We  are  not  necessarily  suggesting 
that  these  items  should  all  be  imple- 
mented. We  are  sajring  that  if  the 
Congress  would  assert  the  courage  in 
this  institution  to  make  the  cuts  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  budget,  these 
items,  among  others,  certainly  should 
be  considered. 

On  previous  days  I  have  read  very 
briefly  through  items  relating  to  Leg- 
islative, 21  cuts;  Judiciary,  8  cuts;  Ex- 
ecutive Office,  4  cuts;  Funds  for  the 
President,  15  cuts;  Agriculture,  27  cuts; 
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Commerce,  8  cuts;  Defense  (military), 
15  cuts;  Defense  (civil),  4  cuts;  Educa- 
tion, 9  cuts;  EMergy,  13  cuts;  and 
Health  and  Human  Services,  16  cuts. 

Today  I  would  propose  to  read 
through  a  list  of  cuts  for  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  totaling  15.  for 
some  $3,304,249,600;  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  6  cuts  total- 
ing $297,557,300. 

The  first  item  from  HUD  is  housing 
programs,  subsidized  housing.  In  this 
category  we  would  allow  20  percent 
above  fiscal  year  1980.  The  proposal  as 
it  is  in  the  present  law  would  provide 
for  a  51.4-percent  increase  over  the 
preceding  year.  Moreover,  the  GAO 
finds  considerable  overcommitment  of 
fimds  due  to  inaccuracies  in  contrtKits. 

We  believe  this  is  excessive  and 
should  not  be  tolerated.  If  adopted, 
this  would  save  $1,421,941,800. 

In  housing  programs,  payments  for 
operation  of  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects, we  would  cut  10  percent  from 
1981.  These  projects  have  been  ill-ad- 
vised, ill-conceived,  and  ill-managed. 
We  propose  eliminating  operation  of 
the  most  wasteful  portions  of  those 
projects  and  achieve  savings  of 
$215,080,000. 

D  1820 

Housing  programs,  congregate  serv- 
ices would  be  eliminated.  Funding  au- 
thority for  this  program  has  already 
been  deleted  and  remaining  outlays 
should  follow  suit.  This  would  save,  if 
adopted,  $5,300,000. 

Housing  programs,  troubled  project 
operation  subsidy;  we  would  allow  20 
percent  above  1980.  The  additional 
fimding  of  housing  projects  is  redun- 
dant. If  the  worst  offenders  would  be 
deleted  we  could  remove  that  redun- 
dancy. This  would  save,  if  adopted, 
$57,399,200. 

Housing  programs,  low-rent  housing 
loans  and  expenditures;  we  would 
allow  20  percent  above  1980.  The  cur- 
rent proposal  is  for  a  173.5-percent  in- 
crease from  1980,  which  is  altogether, 
in  our  judgment,  unnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable. If  implemented,  this  would 
save  $51,473,400. 

Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, special  assistance  functions; 
we  would  improve  this  by  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  improving  ac- 
counting procedures  which,  if  adopted 
for  this  program,  would  save 
$22,700,000. 

GNMA,  emergency  mortgage  pur- 
chase assistance;  we  would  improve 
the  servicing  of  multifamily  mortgages 
and  provide  incentives  for  prompt  pay- 
ments. This,  again,  is  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
If  adopted,  it  is  estimated  to  save  $500 
million. 

Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, community  development  sup- 
port assistance,  we  would  cut  10  per- 
cent from  proposed  fimdlng  for  block 


grants,  not  including  UDAG.  These 
grants  have  helped  corporations  and 
developers,  not  the  needy.  This  would 
save  $411,300,000. 

Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, community  development  sup- 
port assistance,  we  would  eliminate 
UDAG  funding  to  decaying  inner 
cities,  which  should  be  redeveloped 
under  the  concept  of  enterprise  zones, 
not  out  of  subsidies  from  the  public 
Treasury.  If  implemented  and  adopt- 
ed, this  would  save  $500  million. 

New  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration; we  would  eliminate  funding 
for  this  program  because  we  feel  it  can 
be  better  financed  in  creation  of  enter- 
prise zones.  If  adopted,  this  would  save 
$37,117,000. 

Neighborhoods,  Voluntary  Associa- 
tions, and  Consumer  Protection,  inter- 
state land  sales;  we  would  eliminate 
this  on  the  groimds  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  never  have  gotten 
into  this  area  to  begin  with  and,  in  ad- 
dition, this  regulatory  body  has  ex- 
panded into  the  intrastate  field  as 
well,  which  certainly  is  not  justified.  If 
implemented,  this  would  save 
$300,000. 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty; we  would  eliminate  this  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  unnecessary;  it 
should  not  be  functioning  as  a  sepa- 
rate program  but  rather  as  policy.  If 
adopted,  this  would  save  $6,100,000. 

Management  and  administration, 
public  assistance  and  income  supple- 
ment; we  would  allow  a  growth  of  20 
percent  above  1980.  Currently,  pro- 
posed spending  represents  a  51.8-per- 
cent increase  from  1980,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  excessive.  If  implemented, 
this  would  save  $19,572,800. 

Management  and  administration, 
law  enforcement  activities;  we  would 
allow  a  20-percent  growth  above  1980. 
The  proposed  increase  is  imnecessary 
because  of  cutbacksin  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. If  implemented  this  would 
reduce  spending  by  $1,570,400. 

Finally  for  this  category  we  would 
follow  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  by  correct- 
ing auditing  procedures  which,  if  im- 
plemented, would  save  $54,395,000. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  first  item  here  of  the  six  that  are 
proposed  departmentwide,  we  would 
correct  auditing  procedures  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which,  if  implemented,  would 
reduce  spending  for  this  category  by 
$59,510,000. 

Land  and  Water  Resources,  BLM 
range  improvement;  we  would  cut  10 
percent  from  1981  by  limiting  further 
land  acquisition.  If  implemented,  this 
would  save  $1,350,000. 

Land  and  water  resources,  BLM  re- 
source management;  we  would  cut  10 
percent  from  1981  by  restricting  regu- 
lation and  management.  If  implement- 
ed, this  would  reduce  spending  by 
$24,482,500. 


Land  and  water  resources.  BLM  mis- 
cellaneous permanent  appropriation, 
general  purpose  fiscal  assistance;  we 
would  allow  20-percent  growth  above 
what  was  spent  in  1980.  The  current 
proposal  allows  a  74.4-percent  increase 
from  1980,  which  we  perceive  as  un- 
warranted. This,  if  adopted,  would 
save  $201,515,600. 

Land  and  water  resources,  water  and 
power  resource  service,  general  admin- 
istration; we  would  allow  20  percent 
above  1980.  The  proposed  50.1-percent 
increase  from  1980  is,  in  our  judgment, 
excessive  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
This,  if  implemented,  would  reduce 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$8,899,200. 

Land  and  water  resources.  Office  of 
Water  Policy,  salaries  and  expenses; 
we  would  eliminate  this  new  agency  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  not  needed. 
There  is  little  justification  for  its  ex- 
istence, in  oiu-  opinion.  This,  if  imple- 
mented, would  reduce  spending  by 
$1,800,000. 

To  sum  up  this  category  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  these  six  items 
would  result  in  spending  $297,557,300 
less  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  15  items  total 
$3,304,249,600. 

Some  Members  in  this  Chamber  may 
from  time  to  time  ask  the  question: 

If  it  is  so  simple,  why  do  we  not  do  it? 
That  is,  why  do  we  not  balance  the  budget? 
Why  do  we  not  assert  the  necessary  inde- 
pendence to  bring  the  discipline  to  bear  to 
match  the  outgo  with  the  income  and 
remove  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  this  country? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  puz- 
zling, but  it  is  probably  more  political 
than  anything  else.  There  is  a  drum 
beat  that  runs  through  these  Cham- 
bers which  says  that  if  the  Members 
exhibit  the  courage  to  cut  the  spend- 
ing, this  will  aggravate  those  people 
and  organizations  adversely  affected, 
and  these  same  special  interests  who 
are  cut  down  or  cut  off  wiU  retaliate 
against  the  offending  Members  in  the 
voting  booth.  That  philosophy  has 
been  driving  this  institution  for  almost 
a  generation.  It  still  is  the  controlling 
philosophy  in  this  Chamber. 

Then  you  may  ask  what  hope  is 
there  for  the  people  of  this  country  if 
we,  who  have  the  stewardship  of  rais- 
ing taxes  and  voting  spending,  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  match  the  outgo 
with  the  income?  I  think  one  construc- 
tive way  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget  of  this  Nation  in 
fiscal  year  1982  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  the  recognized  needs  of 
the  downtrodden,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  deprived  in  our  socie- 
ty. Because  when  you  analyze  these 
items  that  I  have  been  reading,  I  chal- 
lenge Members  to  stand  up  and  hon- 
estly say  that  we  cannot  do  that  be- 
cause if  we  adopted  this  or  that  item 
we  would  be  working  against  the  genu- 
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Ine  interests  of  the  poor,  the  down- 
trodden, the  handicapped,  and  the  de- 
prived, those  who  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  fend  for  themselves. 

I  say  to  the  Members  here,  look  at 
these  items  carefully.  We  have  pre- 
pared them  in  all  sincerity.  We  as  an 
institution  cannot  go  on  year  after 
year  spending  more  money  then  we 
take  in. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  which  will  close  in 
less  than  a  week,  we  will  have  prob- 
ably gone  into  debt  roughly  $90  bil- 
lion. In  the  last  5  years  we  have  added 
to  our  national  debt  over  $300  billion. 
Notwithstanding  the  election  of  No- 
vember 1980,  the  spending  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  today  out 
of  control.  The  Members  of  this  insti- 
tution do  not  have  the  discipline,  at 
least  as  they  have  exhibited  it  up  to 
now.  to  match  the  outgo  with  the 
income. 

D  1830 
I  think  the  constructive  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  demonstrate  with  a  work 
product  of  this  type  that  we  can  cut 
spending,  we  can  cut  our  bureaucracy, 
we  can  cut  out  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  un- 
dertake this  effort  in  a  bipartisan  way 
and  try  to  bring  some  fiscal  sanity  into 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM  IS  NOT  WORKING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoincER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GElfntAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pat 
Williams  suid  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  a  situation 
of  grave  importance  to  the  Western 
States. 

For  as  we  know  all  too  well  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  is  not  working.  There 
are  those  who  say— "it  is  too  soon  to 
tell."  Presidential  Adviser  Ed  Meese's 
earlier  statement  that  the  program  is 
"80-percent  psychological"  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  It  is  psychological  and  it 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  "de- 
pression." 

The  real  problem  is  that  this  eco- 
nomic program  does  not  directly  ad- 
dress the  twin  problems  we  face  in  the 
Northwest— and  that  many  areas  of 


the  country  are  experiencing— high  in- 
terest rates  and  high  unemployment. 

Unfortunately,  the  White  House  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  continue  to 
use  high  interest  rates  as  the  chief 
weapon  against  inflation.  On  June  13, 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  said:  "You 
cannot  get  inflation  under  control 
without  having  high  interest  rates." 

Not  only  is  this  policy  wrong,  it  is 
counterproductive. 

I  see  where  interest  rates  have 
dropped  by  1  percentage  point,  but  the 
Federal  Reserve  called  the  drop  only  a 
"technical  response,"  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  long-term  relief. 

There  are  currently  eight  counties  in 
my  district  suffering  from  double-digit 
unemployment.  In  some  areas,  real  un- 
employment is  as  high  as  30  percent. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1981.  some 
11.400  lumber  and  wood-products 
workers  in  Washington  State  were  out 
of  a  job  because  of  mill  closures  and 
slowdowns.  This  is  20.4  percent  of  the 
total  wood-products  workforce.  EIntire 
communities  are  being  devastated. 

The  current  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram is  coming  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  essentially  left  the 
housing  industry  out  in  the  cold- 
there  is  no  coherent  policy  to  help 
America  build  housing,  at  a  time  when 
demand  is  greater  than  ever.  Not  only 
is  housing  suffering,  but  the  automo- 
bile industry,  and  many,  many  small 
businesses— all  those  enterprises  that 
are  at  the  mercy  of  high  interest 
rates— are  taking  an  undue  share  of 
the  sacrifice  required  by  current  poli- 
cies. 

The  disastrous  decline  of  our  hous- 
ing industry  has  been  extremely  infla- 
tionary. Later  on  in  today's  special 
order.  I  will  be  submitting  statements 
for  the  Record  from  homebuilders  na- 
tionally and  in  my  district  as  to  the 
crippling  effect  interest  rates  have  had 
upon  their  industry. 

The  current  housing  slump  has  cost 
1.1  million  men  and  women  their  jobs 
nationwide,  and  an  additional  $18  bil- 
lion in  wages.  This  is  not  merely  a 
slump,  it  is  a  crisis. 

It  has  resulted  in  the  direct  loss  of 
more  than  $5.5  billion  in  taxes  for 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. In  addition,  the  soaring  jobless 
rate  in  the  housing  and  wood  products 
industries  has  added  as  much  as  $4.6 
billion  to  Federal  outlays  for  unem- 
ployment benefits,  food  stamps,  and 
other  programs  designed  to  aid  the 
jobless. 

The  President  and  his  economic  ad- 
visers promise  that  favorable  expecta- 
tions will  shortly  bring  down  interest 
rates.  They  have  been  making  that 
promise  since  January.  It  is  not  going 
to  happen.  There  is  not  any  reason  for 
it  to  happen  precisely  because  it  is 


their  policies  that  are  creating  those 
high  interest  rates. 

The  President  says  he  can  step  on 
the  monetary  brakes  to  decelerate  in- 
flation while  stepping  on  the  fiscal  ac- 
celerator with  large  tax  cuts  and  sharp  , 
increases  in  defense  spending  to  speed 
up  economic  growth.  As  MIT  econo- 
mist Lester  Thurow  has  noted  recent- 
ly: "Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  this 
been  possible." 

Tight  money  always  stops  growth- 
whatever  its  effect  on  inflation.  The 
simple  theory  of  supply  and  demand 
also  tells  us  that  if  you  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  money  supply  and  in- 
crease the  demand  for  funds  to  fi- 
nance an  economic  expansion,  interest 
rates  go  up. 

The  President  expects  $514  billion  in 
social  welfare  spending  cuts  to  offset 
more  than  $700  billion  in  tax  cuts  and 
$1.5  trillion  in  defense  spending  over 
the  next  5  years. 

The  numbers  simply  do  not  add  up. 
The  only  way  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  under  those  conditions  is  to  to- 
tally destroy  the  social  safety  net  the 
President  is  on  record  as  supporting. 
Short  of  this,  there  is  only  the  social 
security  system. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
act.  I  am  happy  to  see  my  colleagues 
offering  rational  alternatives  to  this 
present  course.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
give  $11  billion  in  tax  relief  to  the  oU 
companies  when  the  community  col- 
lege system  in  my  State  may  be  shut 
down  entirely  due.  in  large  measure,  to 
a  drastic  reduction  in  Federal  funds 
for  education. 

During  the  debate  on  the  tax  bill,  I 
supported  the  Udall-Obey  substitute. 
This  bill  would  reduce  Government 
borrowing  by  $40  billion  next  year  by 
phasing  in  tax  cuts  for  individuals  and 
providing  small  tax  reductions  for  the 
richest  25  percent  of  all  taxpayers.  It 
also  strips  the  new  tax  code  of  those 
provisions  that  amount  to  little  more 
than  corporate  welfare. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
whether  this  sane  tax  approach  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
or  as  a  separate  bill.  In  either  case.  I 
believe  it  deserves  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  House. 

A  $40  billion  reduction  in  Federal 
borrowing  is  the  only  plausible  means 
of  bringing  about  a  significant  drop  in 
interest  rates  at  the  cuirrent  time. 

The  rapidly  growing  deficit  demon- 
strates we  cannot  afford  new  welfare 
programs  for  commodity  traders,  oil 
companies,  and  the  super-rich.  The  ad- 
ministration's tax  program  has  put  us 
so  far  out  of  kilter  that  even  the  dras- 
tic cuts  already  mandated  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  restore  economic  stability  to 
the  money  markets  and  the  stock  ex- 
change. 

Tomorrow  evening,  when  President 
Reagan  addresses  the  Nation,  he  will 
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present  us  with  only  one  alternative: 
slash  the  social  safety  net,  dismantle 
the  social  security  program.  It  is  not 
likely  our  Republican  colleagues  will 
support  something  that  is  so  irrespon- 
sible. 

It  is  Kemp-Roth  that  is  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram and  the  sooner  we  realize  and 
accept  it  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  ought  to 
appoint  a  high-level  task  force  to 
report  on  the  housing  crisis  in  the 
country  and  come  up  with  some  an- 
swers before  the  housing  industry  van- 
ishes from  the  American  scene. 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  concerns  of  my  fellow  colleagues 
about  the  impact  which  high  Interest 
rates  have  on  the  housing  industry.  In 
recent  weeks,  I  have  been  contacted  by 
mail,  telephone,  and  in  personal  visits 
by  people  who  work  in  the  housing 
and  real  estate  industry  to  say  that 
their  jobs  are  literally  evaporating  be- 
cause of  the  persistence  of  ridiculously 
high  interest  rates. 

In  my  district,  builders  and  contrac- 
tors have  laid  off  seasoned  and  skilled 
employees  and  workers,  real  estate 
firms  have  cut  back  on  their  sales 
forces,  lenders  have  been  forced  to  dis- 
miss experienced  loan  processors  and 
appraisers,  all  because  the  housing 
market  is  approaching  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. While  it  is  indeed  tragic  that 
these  cutbacks  are  occurring,  the  real 
tragedy  is  that  most  of  these  people 
are  probably  lost  to  the  housing  indus- 
try for  good— they  simply  cannot  wait 
around  for  things  to  get  better  so  they 
try  to  get  employment  elsewhere,  thus 
further  compounding  housing's  recov- 
ery at  some  point  in  the  future. 

While  we  all  agree  that  inflation 
must  be  stopped  to  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  American  business- 
es, the  President  must  recognize  that 
relying  so  heavily  on  tight  money  may 
destroy  the  businesses  we  are  trying  to 
"protect."* 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  address 
the  serious  economic  problems  facing 
our  society,  particularly  those  of  high 
interest  rates  and  massive  deficits. 

In  slightly  more  than  7  weeks,  the 
impact  of  the  adoption  of  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  plan  has  become  only  too 
clear.  Today  Americans  are  confronted 
with  unacceptably  high  interest  rates 
on  top  of  accelerating  inflation,  a  vir- 
tual decimation  of  the  bond  market, 
and  a  nosedive  in  stock  values.  If  a 
dramatic  change  in  our  present  course 
does  not  lower  interest  rates,  thou- 
sands of  businesses  and  farms  may 
turn  "belly-up"  in  the  near  future. 

High  interest  rates  severely  damage 
our  economy  in  two  ways.  First,  they 
add  to  the  debt  burden  carried  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  this  in  turn 
substantially  widens  the  budget  defi- 
cits projected  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration.  Second,   high   interest   rates 


symbolize  a  growing  skepticism  about 
the  President's  economic  program 
among  those  people  who  are  supposed 
to  know  the  most  about  money  and 
our  economy's  future,  namely  the 
business  and  financial  community.  It 
is  little  wonder  then  that  Harry  Ellis, 
senior  economics  correspondent  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  wrote 
on  September  21  that: 

Money  men  anticipate  that  the  VS. 
Treasury's  revenue  loss  from  tax  cuts,  com- 
bined with  higher  defense  outlays,  would 
push  the  budget  deeper  into  red  ink,  not 
toward  balance.  If  this  indeed  works  out  to 
be  true,  interest  rates  are  bound  to  stay 
high. 

We  need  more  than  a  Presidential 
policy  of  lashing  out  at  those  who  dis- 
agree with  a  high  deficit  budget  and 
radical  tax  program  because  of  their 
doubts  and  calling  them  "Chicken  Lit- 
tles." In  short,  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive focus  is  needed  for  emergency 
action  now.  I  propose  that  such  an  al- 
ternative exists  and  it  is  the  Udall- 
Obey  emergency  tax  cut.  H.R.  4504. 
That  alternative  is  the  tax  package 
put  before  the  House  in  July,  and  re- 
introduced this  September.  Our  tax 
proposal  would  reduce  Government 
borrowing  by  $40  billion  next  year  by 
phasing  in  tax  cuts  for  individuals  and 
providing  small  tax  reductions  for  the 
richest  25  percent  of  all  taxpayers.  It 
also  strips  the  new  Tax  Code  of  nu- 
merous provisions  resembling  corpo- 
rate welfare.  Our  plan  offers  signifi- 
cant new  incentives  to  American  in- 
dustry, gives  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans a  larger  tax  cut  next  year  than 
can  be  expected  under  the  administra- 
tion's tax  program,  and  balances  the 
budget  in  1983  and  1984  (after  a  near- 
miss  next  year). 

The  declining  state  of  the  economy 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  recent 
trends.  The  CPI  in  August  increased 
at  an  annual  rate  of  over  15  percent, 
and  the  prime  is  stuck  at  over  20  per- 
cent for  the  seventh  consecutive  week. 
While  over  1  million  construction  em- 
ployees are  idle,  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  Americans  can  carry  a  median-price 
home  mortgage.  Utility  bonds  are 
paying  15  to  17  percent,  and  tax-free 
State  and  municipal  oonds  are  paying 
13  to  15  percent.  The  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrial Average  is  down  100  points 
since  early  August,  a  14-month  low. 
Housing  starts  and  new  mortgage 
volvune  are  both  way  down  over  1979 
and  1980.  and  total  construction  fail- 
ures are  up  41  percent  over  this  time 
last  year.  Further,  2,300  automobUe 
dealers  have  gone  under  in  the  last  2 
years. 

The  budgetary  and  economic  impli- 
cation of  the  administration's  tax  plan 
are  particularly  significant  because  60 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  in- 
dexed to  economic  indicators,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  or  the  President. 
The  administration  sees  the  real  GNP 


expanding  2.6  percent  this  year,  3.4 
percent  next  year,  and  5  percent  in 
1983.  Failure  to  meet  these  goals 
would  be  costly.  A  1  percentage  point 
lag  in  real  GNP  widens  the  deficit  by 
about  $8  billion.  Already,  real  GNP  de- 
creased 2.4  percent  annually  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.  Moreover, 
every  percentage  point  by  which  inter- 
est rates  exceed  budget  assumptions 
increases  Federal  debt-carrying  costs 
about  $2.4  billion  per  year.  The  admin- 
istration assumes  the  rate  on  91 -day 
Treasury  bills  will  average  12.55  per- 
cent during  the  second  half  of  this 
year.  The  rates  averaged  14.9  percent 
in  July  and  15.5  percent  in  August 
1981. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  concern,  and 
in  fact  have  been  joined  by  some  of 
the  most  respected  conservative  ob- 
servers in  the  country.  They  acknowl- 
edge the  serious  flaws  in  the  adminis- 
tration's program.  George  Will  ob- 
served (September  10,  the  Washington 
Post): 

The  most  entertaining  irony  of  the 
autumn  is  that  although  Reagan  preaches 
respect  for  the  markets,  the  financial  mar- 
kets are  not  expressing  respect  for  his  pro- 
gram. Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says  the 
balanced  budget  of  1984  is  "a  dream,  not  a 
forecast." 

Professional  economists  are  as  skep- 
tical, reports  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
August  31: 

Pew  private  economists  believe  President 
Reagan  wUl  succeed  in  his  pledge  to  deliver 
a  balanced  budget  in  1984  .  .  .  given  the 
mandated  tax  cuts,  the  uncertain  economic 
outlook,  and  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  a  hefty  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing. Por  instance,  Lawrence  Chimerine, 
chairman  of  Chase  Econometrics,  the  fore- 
casting firm,  believes  there  is  a  "strong  pos- 
sibility" that  the  deficit  "could  reach  $100 
billion  in  each  of  the  next  several  years." 
This  prospect,  he  notes,  is  keeping  interest 
rates  high  by  "preventing  an  improvement 
in  inflationary  expectations." 

Business  Week  offered  this  otiserva- 
tion  on  September  7: 

The  stock  market  and  the  money  markets 
are  sending  a  message  to  the  administration 
that  its  program  is  not  expected  to  work. 
The  money  markets  are  clearly  saying  the 
inflation  will  be  worse  than  the  Govern- 
ment believes,  while  the  stock  market  is  also 
worrying  about  recession  and  its  impact  on 
earnings. 

Former  Defense  Secretary,  CIA  Di- 
rector, and  acting  budget  director 
James  Schlesinger  wrote  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  in  the  Washington  Post: 

The  recent  tax  legislation  .  .  .  seems  likely 
to  go  down  in  history  as  the  single  most  ir- 
responsible fiscal  action  of  modem  times. 
Unless  the  tax  reductions  are  reversed  .  .  . 
on  the  basis  of  present  legislation  and  pro- 
jected defense  spending,  the  Nation  faces 
growing  budget  deficits  of  $65  billion  in 
1982,  $90  billion  in  1983,  and  $120  billion  in 
1984. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  package,  we  were 
not  told  that  there  woidd  be  cuts  in 
defense,    or    that    deficits   would    be 
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higher  than  expected,  or  that  the 
budget  would  not  be  balanced  in  1984. 
or  that  deeper  cuts  would  be  necessary 
in  nondefense  areas.  Circuiinstances 
have  changed,  and  we  should  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  are  four  major  reasons  why 
you  should  support  our  bill.  First,  no 
other  proposal  offered  can  realistically 
be  expected  to  cut  the  Federal  deficit 
and  Federal  borrowing  for  fiscal  1982 
by  more  than  $40  billion.  Tet,  that 
kind  of  abrupt  reduction  in  Federal 
borrowing  is  the  only  plausible  means 
of  bringing  about  a  significant  drop  in 
interest  rates  at  the  current  time. 

Second,  the  rapidly  growing  deficit 
demonstrates  we  cannot  afford  new 
welfare  programs  for  banks,  commodi- 
ty traders,  oil  companies,  wealthy 
American  businessmen  living  overseas, 
and  the  superrich  here  at  home.  The 
administration  needs  to  tell  them  that 
America  just  cannot  afford  every 
windfall  they  desire. 

Third,  the  administration  should  not 
retreat  from  its  agreement  with  Con- 
gress on  the  level  of  cuts  for  programs 
like  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
and  home  heating  assistance  for  the 
elderly.  Originally,  the  administration 
rammed  the  budget  down  the  throat 
of  Congress.  They  should  not  back  out 
now  because  of  a  sudden  timidity  of 
saying  "no"  to  special  interests. 

Finally,  the  failure  to  make  the  tax 
revisions  we  recommend  may  easily 
lead  to  forcing  Congress  to  make  fur- 
ther cuts  in  social  security  over  which 
Congress  has  already  expressed  oppo- 
sition. In  plain  terms,  the  administra- 
tion's tax  program  has  put  us  so  far 
out  of  kilter  that  even  the  drastic  cuts 
already  mandated  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  restore  economic  stability  to 
the  money  markets  and  the  stock  ex- 
change. 

In  short,  we  can  do  more  than  just 
talk  about  high  interest  rates  and  mas- 
sive deficits.  We  can  adopt  a  prudent 
tax  policy  that  will  promote  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's involvement  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets. I  urge  you  to  join  us  In  support 
of  H.R.  4504.  the  Udall-Obey  emergen- 
cy  tAx  cu^  A 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  thank  my  col- 
league from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker) 
for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this 
special  order. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  here  today,  and  who 
have  yet  to  speak,  on  the  effect  of 
high  interest  rates  on  the  well-being  of 
the  Northwest.  And.  really,  when  I  say 
the  Northwest,  any  of  you  could  sub- 
stitute your  region  of  the  coimtry,  be- 
cause sky-high  interest  rates  are 
wreaking  havoc  across  the  Nation. 


First,  the  good  news— interest  rates 
fell  this  week.  Now  the  bad  news— 
they  are  still  at  crippling  levels.  Lead- 
ing banks  have  reduced  their  prime 
lending  rates  to  19V4  percent,  down 
from  20  or  20  V4  percent.  The  rate  on  a 
13-week  T-biU  has  faUen  to  14.198  per- 
cent, from  a  level  of  14.412  a  week  ago. 
This  is  the  lowest  rate  we  have  experi- 
enced since  mid-July.  Also  26-week 
bills  are  down  to  14.129  from  14.657  a 
week  ago.  Hey,  fellows,  things  are 
looking  up. 

Look  back  a  few  years  to  the  time 
you  purchased  your  first  home.  For  a 
young  person,  purchasing  a  first  home 
is  a  big  step,  and  it  probably  seemed 
like  the  price  was  high  and  the  mort- 
gage endless. 

But  most  of  us  bought  our  first 
home  at  rates  less  than  half  of  what  is 
being  charged  today.  Just  for  the  heck 
of  it,  I  called  the  mortgage  loan  divi- 
sion of  the  Riggs  National  Bank  here 
in  Washington  today,  to  ask  what  the 
rate  would  be  for  a  conventional,  30- 
year  mortgage.  For  depositors  of  the 
bank,  that  rate  Is  18  percent  annually, 
plus  1  point.  For  nondepositors,  it  rises 
to  19  percent  annually,  plus  1  point. 
Think  about  this  for  a  minute.  On  a 
$60,000  home,  which  you  cannot  find 
around  here,  payments  per  month  at 
an  interest  rate  of  8  percent  would  be 
$440  over  30  years.  Double  that  rate  to 
16  percent,  and  the  monthly  payment 
rises  to  $807.  Increase  the  rate  to  19 
percent,  and  the  pajmient  Is  $953.  How 
many  of  you  could  have  afforded  even 
a  modest  home  as  young  people  with 
payments  of  $953  every  month? 

In  the  Northwest,  the  high  interest 
rate  policy  has  hit  particularly  hard. 
We  have  disproportionate  dependence 
on  the  forest  products  industry  for  the 
health  of  our  economy  in  Washington 
State,  so  when  building  drops  off,  we 
get  burned.  Without  a  market  for 
lumber,  one  of  our  biggest  industries  Is 
crippled. 

Overall,  Washington  State  hsui  an 
unemployment  rate  for  1980  of  7.6 
percent.  Projections  using  1981  figures 
indicate  an  increase  in  that  rate  for 
the  current  year,  making  the  rate  ap- 
proximately 9.3  percent  for  1981.  For 
the  record,  I  would  like  to  break  those 
nimibers  down  by  county  for  the  areas 
most  hard-hit  in  Washington: 
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The  areas  most  affected  are  those 
which  are  dependent  primarily  on  the 
forest  products  industry. 

The  Washington  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  provided  me  with  some  fig- 
ures on  the  falloff  in  emplojTment  in 
the  lumber  and  construction  trades 
which  I  think  tell  the  story  dramati- 
cally. 

Housing  production  has  fallen  in 
Washington  from  61,168  units  In  1978, 
to  32,423  in  1980.  That  is  a  reduction 
of  28,745  units- and  Washington  is  a 
growing  State.  Vacancy  rates  are  at  a 
minimimi,  but  builders  cannot  afford 
to  produce  the  necessary  stock.  People 
are  moving  West,  but  the  homes  they 
will  need  are  not  available.  Real  estate 
brokers  are  turning  in  their  licenses  at 
record  rates,  reflecting  the  slow  pace 
of  home  sales. 

Construction  employment  in  1979 
was  at  a  level  of  104,200  in  Washing- 
ton, but  feU  to  91,500  in  1980.  When 
an  industry  loses  nearly  13,000  jobs  in 
a  single  year,  that  industry  is  falter- 
ing. 

The  story  Is  similar  in  the  lumber 
and  forest  products  areas;  7,400  jobs 
have  been  lost  since  1979  in  wood 
products  fields  In  Washington  State. 

The  lumber,  plywood,  and  logging 
industries  in  the  Northwest  now  have 
a  record  high  20-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

This  morning,  I  received  word  that 
the  St.  Regis  Co.  would  be  shutting 
down  both  Its  sawmill  and  its  studmill 
in  Tacoma,  laying  off  250  people. 
Tacoma  already  had  an  imemploy- 
ment  rate  of  9.4  percent. 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  commerce  and  economic  devel- 
opment department,  Richard  Schrock, 
unemployment  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  at  a  level  comparable  to  the 
slump  which  occurred  in  1970-71, 
when  the  Boeing  Co.  was  suffering 
under  a  slowdown  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry, and  the  State  was  in  an  eco- 
nomic tailspin. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  restrictive 
monetary  policy  to  be  effective.  We 
need  relief  now. 

On  Monday,  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frank,  made  a 
speech  which  impressed  me  in  Its  clear 
presentation  of  the  situation.  His  topic 
was  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
monetary  policy,  and  he  drew  on  ma- 
terial presented  by  Beryl  Sprinkel,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Policy.  As  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Dr.  Sprinkel  assured  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
doing  a  terrific  job,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration supported  their  interest 
rate  policy.  This  is  after  the  passage  of 
the  budget  bill,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tions. Even  given  these  factors,  Sprin- 
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kel  is  backing  the  Fed  100  percent, 
saying: 

with  a  steady  deceleration  of  money 
growth,  any  effect  of  the  impending  deficits 
on  interest  rates  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  reduction  of  inflationary  expecta- 
tions. 

That,  to  me,  is  an  endorsement  of 
the  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Sprinkel  is  teUing  the  Congress 
not  to  worry  about  the  effect  of  inter- 
est rates  on  the  deficit.  He  is  telling 
the  Congress  that  high  Interest  rates 
are  OK  with  the  administration. 

I  get  mad  at  these  economists  and 
budget  wizards  who  sit  in  their  nice  of- 
fices and  tell  the  rest  of  us  not  to 
worry.  Given  the  situation  in  my  State 
and  my  district,  I  would  be  crazy  not 
to  worry.  I  cannot  have  faith  in  the 
administration's  plans  when  people  in 
my  district  are  out  of  work,  when 
plants  are  closing  down,  when  unem- 
ployment is  at  a  10-year  high. 

And  now,  just  2  months  after  Dr. 
Sprinkel's  address,  the  administration 
is  backpedaling  on  its  unqualified  sup- 
port for  the  policies  of  the  Fed.  Well,  I 
say.  nice  try.  fellas,  but  it  wUl  not 
work.   It   is   too   late   to   disassociate 
yourselves    with    this    tight    money 
policy;  it  is  too  late  to  try  to  tell  the 
American   people   that   you   did   not 
mean  it.  People  losing  their  jobs  and 
their  businesses  do  not  want  to  hear  it. 
Of  the  Northwestern  States,  Wash- 
ington has  the  highest  unemployment 
rate— 9.3  percent  for  the  current  year. 
High  interest  rates  nationally  have  re- 
sulted in  the  worst  recession  In  the 
home  sales  market  in  the  post  World 
War  II  era.  Our  dependence  on  the 
forest  products  industry  has  made  us 
particularly  viilnerable  to  the  falloff 
In  the  housing  market.  Interest  rates 
must  come  down.  The  economic  via- 
bilty  of  the  Northwest  depends  on  it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  Independ- 
ent Business  Association,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  a  quote  from  that  letter: 

Small  businesses  are  usually  in  very  com- 
petitive markets  which  make  it  difficult  for 
small  businesses  to  pass  on  cost  increases. 
Small  businesses  that  were  paying  10  per- 
cent for  their  money  2  years  ago  are  forced 
to  pay  23  percent  now.  These  small  busi- 
nesses find  it  difficult  to  pass  on  this  large 
cost  Increase  and  their  profits  are  quickly 
eroding. 

I  would  also  like  to  put  in  a  state- 
ment from  the  National  Association  of 

Realtors.  ,   ,  ^  j 

I  guess  the  bottom  line  here  is  I  had 
an  opportunity  in  August,  before  the 
recess,  to  meet  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  talk  to  him 
directly  about  his  economic  recovery 
program.  At  that  time  I  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
about  one  important  thing,  and  that 
was  the  question  of  high  interest  rates 
and  the  impact  of  a  high  Interest  rate 
policy  on  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 


I  told  him  that  I  had  been  home 
every  weekend  during  the  summer, 
and  that  in  my  view  there  was  not 
going  to  be  an  economic  recovery 
unless  the  administration  convinced 
the  Fed  that  its  tight  money  policy, 
which  produces  high  interest  rates, 
was  going  to  lead  to  disaster,  not  only 
in  the  homebuilding  and  forest  prod- 
ucts Industries,  but  in  automobile 
manufacturing  and  sales,  and  small 
businesses  across  the  board. 

I  told  the  President  that  If  he  did 
not  take  some  steps  quickly,  we  were 
going  to  be  faced,  in  our  particular 
part  of  the  world,  in  the  Northwest, 
with  tremendous  bankruptcies  and  in- 
solvencies over  the  next  2  years. 

The  President  insisted  at  that  point 
that  a  high  interest  rate  policy  was 
not  part  of  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. And  I  said  to  him  at  that  point, 
"Yes,  Mr.  President,  but  why  are  your 
people  up  before  the  Congress  on  a 
daily  basis  testifying  that  they  sup- 
port this  kind  of  a  high  Interest  rate 
policy  and  endorsing  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  doing?" 

He  said,  "Well,  we  talk  about  it,  and 
we  talk  about  it  in  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ings." 

I  told  him.  "Mr.  President,  it  is  gomg 
to  take  a  lot  more  than  talk." 

And  as  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BoHKER),  whose  district  is 
tragically  affected  by  this  high  inter- 
est rate  policy  has  already  pointed  out. 
we  do  not  even  have  a  plan  for  home- 
building  in  this  coimtry. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  for  this  adminis- 
tration to  come  clean  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  face  up  to  the  reaUties 
of  the  high  interest  rate  policy  and  Its 
impact  on  business,  and  its  conse- 
quence on  jobs  in  human  terms. 

I  applaud  my  two  colleagues  from 
Washington  and  my  colleague  from 
Montana  for  their  leadership  in  taking 
this  special  order,  and  I  am  going  to 
work  with  them  to  see  if  we  can  find 
pohcies  to  provide  concrete  answers  to 
this  very  difficult  problem. 
The  letters  follow: 
Independent  Business  Association, 
BeUevue,  Wash.,  September  21.  1981. 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide 
you  input  on  high  interest  rates  and  its 
effect  on  small  business. 

Independent  Business  Association  repre- 
sents small  business  exclusively  and  has 
over  3,500  members  in  Washington  State. 
IBA  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  what 
the  adverse  impact  of  the  administration's 
high  interest  policy  has  on  small  business. 

Small  businesses  are  the  least  able  to 
afford  these  high  interest  rates  and  have 
been  drastically  affected.  SmaU  businesses 
need  short-term  credit  simply  to  stay  in 
business.  SmaU  businesses  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  loan  during  recessionary 
times,  since  small  businesses  are  considered 
"riskier"  than  a  large  business.  If  small  busi- 
nesses can  get  a  loan,  they  usually  pay  2  to 
3  percent  above  what  a  large  business  pays. 
Also,  small  businesses  are  usually  in  very 
competitive  markeU  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  small  businesses  to  pass  on  cost  in- 
creases. Small  businesses  that  were  pajring 


10  percent  for  their  money  2  years  ago  are 
forced  to  pay  23  percent  now.  These  small 
businesses  find  it  difficult  to  pass  on  this 
large  cost  increase  and  their  profits  are 
quickly  eroding. 

We  believe  the  following  daU  reflects  the 
advene  Impact  high  interest  rates  have  had 
on  small  businesses.  The  data  compares 
1980  to  1979  when  the  economy,  like  now. 
was  experiencing  a  recession  and  high  inter- 
est rates.  This  data  was  taken  from  the 
Washington  SUte  Department  of  Revenue. 
Out  of  a  total  of  52  standard  industrial 
classifications,  businesses  with  sales  of  leas 
than  $100,000  per  month  had  a  decline  in 
sales  of  15  percent  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  Businesses  with  over  $100,000  in  sales 
per  month  had  an  increase  in  sales  of  13 
percent  over  the  same  period.  This  28  per- 
cent gap  In  sales  for  small  businesses  Is 
what's  forcing  them  out  of  business.  Below 
are  some  comparisons  for  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1980  relative  to  1979  of 
some  represenUtive  Washington  industries. 
This  more  clearly  spotlights  the  plight  and 
trend  of  small  businesses  in  Washington's 
economy. 
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It  is  difficult  to  argue  if  the  administra- 
tion's high  interest  rate  policy  is  working  to 
control  inflation;  but  it  is  certainly  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  small  businesses. 
What  are  other  inflation  fighting  tools  the 
administration  can  use?  That  is  difficult  to 
answer.  Perhaps  a  more  moderate  approach 
to  Interest  rates  and  continuing  the  fight  to 
balance  the  budget  Is  a  solution  to  control 
inflation. 

Again,  we  appreciate  providing  you  input 
on  the  problems  small  businesses  are  facing 
with  high  interest  rates.  Whatevei-  can  be 
done  to  change  the  administration's  policy 
of  high  Interest  rates  would  help  small  busi- 
nesses survive  these  economic  times. 
Sincerely. 

MncE  Pacin,  Finance  Director. 

Nationai.  Association  or  Realtors- 
Interest  Rates.  Hodsing  Recession 

A  combination  of  high  interest  rates,  esca- 
lating home  prices  and  related  expenses 
have  made  home  ownership  more  difficult 
over  the  last  three  years. 

The  increase  in  the  overall  cost  of  housing 
in  the  nation  in  the  last  three  years  has 
been  devastating.  The  nation  has  suffered  a 
34  month  old  housing  recession  which  is  not 
only  the  steepest,  but  also  the  longest  hous- 
ing downturn  since  statistics  have  been 
gathered  on  the  resale  market. 

NaUonwide.  in  1978,  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal  and  interest  for  the  average 
priced  existing  single-family  home  financed 
with  an  80  percent,  30-year  mortgage  was 
$382.  By  1981.  the  amount  climbed  112  per- 
cent to  $810.  For  the  average  household  the 
payment  burden  was  22  percent  in  1978  and 
has  risen  to  37  percent  in  1981. 
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There  are  national  variations  as  well.  In 
the  far  west,  with  the  highest  housing  costs 
in  the  country,  the  average  family  must  use 
66  percent  of  their  monthly  Income  on  shel- 
ter. While  many  factors  combine  to  deter- 
mine total  housing  costs  in  any  area,  such 
as  location,  lot  sizes,  employment  opportuni- 
ties, climate,  and  age  of  the  houses,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  rise  In  interest  rates  has 
been  the  largest  component  of  the  total 
monthly  rise  in  housing  costs.  That  Is,  spe- 
cifically, of  the  1428  per  month  rise  in  hous- 
ing costs  today  from  those  of  1978,  66  per- 
cent was  due  to  higher  Interest  rates. 

Clearly,  the  future  health  of  the  housing 
market  throughout  the  country  depends 
upon  reversing  this  upward  trend  in  home 
ownership  costs.  Declines  in  mortgage  Inter- 
est rates  will  help  ease  the  current  crisis  in 
housing  affordabllity  and  reopen  the  oppor- 
tunity of  home  ownership. 

a  1850 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Wydew ). 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
want  to  compliment  my  colleagues 
from  Washington  and  Montana  for 
just  outstanding  leadership  on  this 
issue.  There  is  Just  no  debating  the 
fact  that  high  interest  rates  are  pure 
poison  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership. 

THE  nmiDKNT'S  ECONOMIC  TMCOLOOY 

At  the  depth  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. President  Herbert  Hoover  OK'd 
spending  $45  million  to  save  the  live- 
stock of  drought-stricken  Arkansas 
farmers. 

But  President  Hoover  pointedly  re- 
fused to  send  an  additional  $25  million 
to  help  the  fanners  themselves. 

His  reason?  President  Hoover  didn't 
want  to  "demoralize"  the  farmers  by 
putting  them  on  the  dole. 

History  has  shown  President  Hoover 
failed  to  provide  the  leadership  to  pull 
the  United  States  out  of  the  pit  of  eco- 
nomic oblivion  because  he  was  the 
prisoner  of  fixed  ideas.  He  clung  stub- 
bornly to  those  Ideas  even  in  the  face 
of  Hoovervllles  and  soup  lines.  To  the 
very  end,  he  Insisted  on  being  the 
prophet  of  prosperity,  even  though  he 
left  only  a  legacy  of  despair. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  scene  that 
is  too  close  for  comfort  to  1929. 

President  Reagan  has  rallied  Amer- 
ica to  blindly  follow  an  economic  the- 
ology that  promises  to  cut  taxes,  pro- 
tect needy  Americans,  increase  defense 
spending,  and  produce  prosperity  for 
all.  It  is  a  theology  the  Vice  President 
once  called  voodoo  economics.  It  is  a 
theology  that  a  leading  OOP  spokes- 
man called  a  huge  riverboat  gamble.  It 
is  a  theology  that  the  ministers  of 
Wall  Street  said  Just  didn't  add  up. 

Today— with  interest  rates  soaring, 
inflation  rekindling,  and  unemploy- 
ment skyrocketing— it  Is  a  theology 
that  is  unraveling  at  the  seams. 

Yet,  President  Reagan  resists  the 
steps   needed   to   turn   the   situation 


around.  He  refuses  to  admit  that  he 
promised  a  miracle  that  he  couldn't 
deliver. 

The  reason  we  have  Interest  rates 
near  20  percent  today  is  because  we 
cannot  cut  taxes  twice  as  much  as 
spending,  balloon  our  defense  spend- 
ing to  record  peacetime  heights  and 
still  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  put  balancing  the  budget 
third  in  its  priorities— standing  in  line 
behind  defense  spending  increases  and 
huge  tax  cuts.  The  result?  The  possi- 
bility, if  not  likelihood,  of  budget  defi- 
cits by  1984  that  reach  $100  billion. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  the  key  to 
reducing  interest  rates  and  reviving 
our  economy. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  a 
balanced  budget.  It  is  not  even  some- 
thing that  is  always  desirable.  But  now 
we  need  the  budget  balanced. 

We  need  a  balanced  budget  because 
we  have  a  credit  crunch  in  America. 
When  the  Federal  Government  bor- 
rows big  sums  to  pay  its  bills— it  bor- 
rowed $9  billion  alone  in  August— a  lot 
of  money  that  would  go  to  expand  a 
sawmill  or  buy  a  house  is  sucked  out 
of  the  private  market. 

And  that  private  market  is  not  very 
large  right  now  because  inflation 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  average 
saver  to  keep  his  or  her  money  in  a 
bank.  That  is  why  savings  in  America 
is  at  an  alltime  low. 

So  with  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  with  compe- 
tition centering  on  an  ever-smaller  pot 
of  credit  capital,  it  is  little  wonder  in- 
terest rates  are  so  high. 

A  balanced  budget  will  help  bring 
down  interest  rates  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  a  balanced  budget  means  less 
Federal  Government  borrowing— thus 
less  competition  for  credit  capital,  and 
the  removal  of  a  competitor  who  does 
not  wait  in  line  patiently,  but  barges 
to  the  front  of  the  line  for  its  money 
and  pays  whatever  price  it  has  to,  re- 
gardless of  the  impact  on  the  small 
businessmen  and  individual  consumers 
left  waiting  in  line. 

Movement  toward  a  balanced  budget 
also  is  the  signal  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  needs  to  ease  its  tight  money 
policies. 

I  oppose  those  tight  money  policies 
because  I  believe  they  are  counterpro- 
ductive. But.  we  have  to  recognize  that 
the  Fed  is  trapped  at  this  point  and 
has  little  choice  but  to  do  what  it  is 
doing. 

The  President,  in  presenting  his  pro- 
posals for  cutting  the  budget  Thurs- 
day night,  appears  unwilling  or  too 
stubborn  to  admit  to  his  mistaken  cal- 
culations on  the  economy.  He  also  ap- 
pears unwilling  or  too  stubborn  to 
tackle  the  sacred  cows  where  budget 
savings  could  be  realized— such  as  syn- 
thetic fuel  loans,  tobacco  subsidies, 
and  defense  spending. 
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Let  us  face  it,  military  cost  overruns 
in  the  last  3  months  of  1980  exceeded 
all  the  money  we  cut  from  the  budget 
this  year.  We  cannot  keep  allowing 
cost  overnms  like  that  to  occur  and 
make  up  the  difference  by  forcing 
children  to  eat  school  lunches  that 
consist  of  vegetables  such  as  ketchup 
and  pickle  relish. 

Instead,  President  Reagan  still 
clings  to  the  idea  that  we  can  ravage 
the  social  safety  net  he  promised  to 
preserve  and  Induce  economic  recovery 
through  massive  tax  cuts.  He  pre- 
scribes a  cure  for  the  economic  engine, 
and  ignores  the  human  being  running 
the  engine. 

But  the  medicine  Just  is  not  working. 
When  the  earlier  budget  cuts  take 
effect  next  week,  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  from  Americans  who 
are  hurting  already  and  will  be  asked 
to  hurt  some  more.  And  the  tax  cuts? 
All  I  can  say  is  what  an  Oregon  devel- 
oper told  me  during  the  summer 
break,  "The  Federal  Government  can 
give  back  all  the  money  I  pay  in  taxes, 
but  if  Interest  rates  remain  high,  I  am 
out  of  business." 

He  is  not  alone.  Oregon's  Employ- 
ment Division  predicted  that  unless 
there  is  a  drastic  turnaround  in  the 
economy,  which  is  unlikely  if  interest 
rates  remain  high,  our  State's  Jobless 
rate  will  reach  12  Mi  percent  by  Janu- 
ary. Three  of  our  State's  most  thriving 
and  iimovative  businesses— Tektronix. 
Intel,  and  Wacker— are  all  plarmlng 
layoffs.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
West's  sawmills  are  closed  or  on  cur- 
tailed schedules  this  month.  About 
32.000  of  the  102,000  sawmiU  employes 
in  the  West  are  not  working  full 
time— or  at  all. 

A  Weyerhaeuser  executive  described 
the  economic  conditions  in  the  hous- 
ing and  lumber  Industry— staples  of 
Oregon's  economy— as  the  worst  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

Around  the  nation  the  statistics  are 
nearly  as  bad.  2,300  auto  dealers  have 
gone  bankrupt  in  the  last  year.  Con- 
struction failures  are  up  41  percent. 
70,000  realtors  have  quit  in  the  last  3 
years. 

The  reason  is  simply  high  interest 
rates. 

High  interest  rates  choke  off  eco- 
nomic activity  three  ways. 

High  interest  rates  restrict  the 
number  of  consumers  for  a  particular 
good.  Take  housing,  for  example.  For 
every  1  percent  of  increased  mortgage 
interest  rates.  1  million  potential 
homebuyers  are  rendered  unable  to 
buy  because  they  can't  afford  the  cost 
of  a  house  and  the  interest  necessary 
to  service  the  debt  on  the  house. 

High  interest  rates  shrink  the 
number  of  producers— and  the  capac- 
ity of  existing  producers.  Who  in  their 
right  mind  is  going  to  start  up  a  busi- 
ness if  you  have  to  borrow  money? 
And  who  is  going  to  add  that  addition- 
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al  production  line,  or  expand  into  an- 
other side  of  an  operation,  at  today's 
cost  of  money?  They  will  sit  tight  and 
wait.  Meanwhile,  opportunities  will  be 
forgone  and  over  time  those  lost  op- 
portunties  will  translate' into  smaller 
commercial  and  industrial  capacity. 
When  times  are  good  again,  the  ability 
to  meet  more  demand  will  not  be 
there,  nor  will  the  attitude  to  try  to 
hurry  and  develop  that  capacity.  The 
inflationary  cycle  wins  another  battle. 

Finally,  high  Interest  rates,  by  su- 
perinflating  the  worth  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  relative  to  foreign  currencies, 
forfeit  export  markets.  This  is  espe- 
cially painful  because  the  businesses 
affected  are  generally  the  businesses 
that  are  in  the  upswing  and  have  prod- 
ucts that  are  competitive  in  world 
markets.  At  higher  prices,  caused  by 
high  Interest  rates,  they  just  can't 
compete  with  their  foreign  competi- 
tion and  they  lose  sales.  That  means 
lost  Jobs  back  home. 

Economic  recovery  should  be  more 
than  a  wished-for  goal.  It  must  be  our 
daily  quest.  To  achieve  economic  re- 
covery, we  need  to  stimulate  economic 
expansion  and  the  creation  of  jobs. 
That  can't  happen  as  long  as  interest 

President  Reagan  says  the  Nation 
only  has  to  fear  the  Chicken  Littles  of 
Wall  Street.  I  say  the  Nation  only  has 
to  fear  the  ghost  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
preaching  prosperity  but  paving  the 
way  for  disaster. 

Instead  of  following  the  Reagan  the- 
ology with  blind  faith,  we  need  to 
open  our  eyes  and  follow  the  facts. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, who  has  joined  me  in  this  effort 
in  calling  for  a  special  order.  We  are 
drawn  together  by  our  mutual  Interest 
and  concern  about  the  acute  economic 
problems  in  our  respective  districts. 
Indeed,  all  of  us  who  are  here  this 
afternoon  share  these  common  con- 
cerns, but  it  was  tnrough  the  gentle- 
man's efforts  that  we  were  able  to 
obtain  this  special  order  so  that  we 
could  focus  exclusively  on  problems 
that  affect  housing  and  the  wood 
products  industry. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
kind  and  generous  remarks. 

Folks  out  our  way  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west and  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
concerned  and  that  concern  leads 
them  to  ask  us  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  Most  of  us  In 
the  Congress.  Including  myself,  sup- 
port that  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget;  however,  I  do  want  to  say  this 
about  that  effort.  This  Nation  has  had 
several  financial  crashes  and  between 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  II  we 
had  two  long,  difficult  depressions. 
During  those  early  years  of  American 


history  up  to  World  War  II  ther  was 
violent  dissension  between  labor  and 
management.  We  had  a  caste  class 
system  in  America  that  was  something 
like  a  European  economic  caste 
system;  but  through  it  all  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  concert 
with  the  Congress  Insisted  and  de- 
manded that  this  Nation  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  That  was  up  until 
World  War  II. 

Then  since  and  after  World  War  II. 
this  Nation  has  learned  how  to  handle 
an  unbalanced  budget  during  those 
years  when  the  budget  has  been  un- 
balanced. We  have  learned  how  to  be 
flexible  with  the  Federal  deficit  and 
we  have  now  gone  40  years  without  fi- 
nancial panic  and  without  a  depres- 
sion. Unemployment  during  those 
years  has  never  reached  10  percent  as 
it  consistently  did  during  most  of  the 
years  In  which  we  did  have  a  balanced 
budget. 

So  while  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
wanting  to  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  I  think  It  would  be  wrong- 
headed  with  this  Congress,  this  Presi- 
dent, or  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
worship  continually  at  that  altar.  Nev- 
ertheless, our  people  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  do  want  a  balanced  budget 
because  they  correctly  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  begin  to  move  out 
of  the  borrowing  market.  That  Is  nec- 
essary If  we  are  going  to  bring  interest 
rates  down.  President  Reagan  ostensi- 
bly wants  to  do  that;  however,  under 
President  Reagan  the  total  defense 
budget  will  be  $1.6  trillion— trillion— by 
the  end  of  1986. 

Under  President  Reagan,  we  are  cut- 
ting other  spending  by  $560  biUlon, 
but  we  are  also  cutting  taxes  by  $718 
bUlion. 

Ekionomlsts  quickly  grasp  that  tax 
cuts  will  exceed  spending  cuts  by  as 
much  as  $103  billion  a  year. 

So  we  continue  to  make  policy  from 
the  White  House  and  from  a  majority 
of  those  here  In  the  Congress,  which 
creates  a  tight  money  policy.  Such 
policy  In  turn,  and  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  this,  works  as  it  re- 
stricts spending  and  investments  from 
borrowed  funds.  It  creates  idle  plant 
capacity  and  unemployment  and  acts 
thus  to  restrain  prices  and  wages. 

In  other  words,  a  tight  money  policy 
works  best  when  it  Induces  a  recession 
and  high  Interest  rates  are  the  anti- 
dote to  supply-side  economics. 

Today  our  wrong-headed  policies  are 
being  accepted  on  neither  Main  Street 
nor  Wall  Street.  The  administration 
says,  "Give  us  time,  trust  us,"  and 
they  point  to  the  technically  correct 
fact  that  the  President's  program  has 
not  yet  taken  effect,  and  I  accept  that; 
however,  the  linchpin  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policy  is  the  establish- 
ment of  good  expectations  across  the 
land,  an  end  to  the  Inflationary  psy- 
chology which  has  permeated  Amer- 
ica. 


Yes,  the  President's  economic  pro- 
grams are  affecting  our  expectations 
all  right.  The  most  recent  national 
poll  available  Indicates  that  only  one 
American  in  eight  believes  that  the 
economy  is  getting  better.  This  admin- 
istration is  now  into  its  second  winter 
and  the  administration  finds  that  it  is 
a  winter  of  the  people's  discontent. 

Out  our  way  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  economy  is  in  distress.  We 
rely  on  several  Industries  out  there 
and  those  are  Industries  Important  to 
us  and  Important  as  well  to  the 
Nation— agriculture,  mining,  wood 
products,  and  tourism.  Those  business- 
es, all  of  them,  and  most  particularly 
the  first  three,  are  In  deep  trouble. 

Let  us  look  first  at  wood  products, 
timber.  Our  western  lumber  industry 
is  operating  between  25  and  40  percent 
below  capacity.  How  is  that  for  In- 
creased productivity? 

The  greatest  crippler  of  investment. 
In  fact.  Is  recession.  We  are  being  crip- 
pled in  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  that 
recession,  particularly  the  timber  In- 
dustry. 

New  construction  of  single  family 
houses  has  hit  its  lowest  level  since 
the  Government  began  keeping  track. 
Builder-began  construction  of  new 
single  family  homes  was  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  591.000  in  Augtist, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  16  percent  from 
July  and  the  lowest  rate  since  1959. 

In  addition,  building  permits  for 
future  construction  fell  5V4  percent  in 
August,  the  fourth  straight  monthly 
decline,  and  an  Indication  that  no  up- 
swing is  in  sight. 

In  western  Montana,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  23  wood  products  mills 
have  either  closed,  curtailed  oper- 
ations, or  are  scheduled  to  do  so. 

By  the  way,  September  of  a  normal 
year  means  these  mills  would  be  oper- 
ating on  a  normal  t>asls. 

Montana  has  lost  60  percent  of  its 
construction  volume  in  the  past  2 
years.  Montanans  are  beginning  to 
send  me  house  keys  with  little  tags  on 
them.  I  want  to  read  one  of  the  mes- 
sages on  one  of  those  house  keys. 

D  1900 

It  says: 
My  buying  days  are  over. 

My  money  has  no  clout. 
With  all  of  these  high  Interest  rates. 

My  future's  'eft  in  doubt. 
It  used  to  be  so  easy 

To  buy  the  things  I  need. 
With  credit,  cash  and  barter. 

Life  was  affordable  Indeed. 
But  now  those  days  are  over. 

I'm  poorer  than  a  mouse. 
So  here's  a  gift  from  me  to  you. 

The  key  to  my  future  house. 

I  Intend  to  send  those  keys  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  because  I  have 
the  key.  and  so  do  my  colleagues  that 
are  addressing  the  House  tonight.  We 
have  those  keys.  It  is  the  key  called 
lower  interest  rates.  That  is  what  will 
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help    the    timber    and    the    housing 
market. 

I  mentioned  that  mining  is  in  trou- 
ble in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Will  lAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  I  want  to  join  in 
complimenting  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  for  or- 
ganizing this  special  order. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
save  some  of  those  keys  to  send  them 
not  just  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  think  it  would  be  even  more  apt  and 
more  appropriate  if  he  were  to  send 
them,  along  with  the  poetry,  to  the 
White  House,  because  this  high  inter- 
est rate  policy  that  is  being  followed 
which  is  destroying  the  housing  indus- 
try, which  has  resulted  in  the  keys  to 
people's  homes  that  they  will  not  buy, 
is  being  formulated,  is  being  supported 
and  enhanced  by  economic  wizards  in 
the  White  House. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Fnunc)  took  time 
in  a  special  order  on  September  21, 
and  entered  into  the  Record  state- 
ments by  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Beryl  Sprinkel,  In  which  he  repeatedly 
stated  the  administration's  support  for 
and  "satisfaction"  with  this  tight- 
money,  high-interest-rate  policy.  So  I 
know  the  gentleman  meant  the  White 
House  when  he  indicated  he  intended 
to  send  those  keys  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  succinct  and 
frank  recommendation  that  I  share 
these  keys  not  only  with  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
but  also  with  President  Reagan.  Mon- 
tanans  have  sent  me  enough  keys  that 
I  will  be  able  to  divide  them  equally.  I 
accept  the  gentleman's  suggestion  of 
sharing  them  with  President  Reagan. 

Mining  in  Montana  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, as  it  is  a  major  industry  out  our 
way,  and  throughout  our  region.  The 
Anaconda  Co.  has  closed  all  of  its 
smelting  and  refining  operations  in 
Montana.  The  Bunker  Hill  Co.  has  an- 
nounced the  closure  of  its  very  impor- 
tant mine  in  our  neighboring  State  of 
Idaho. 

The  slowdown  in  the  economy,  the 
uncertainty  created  by  this  adminis- 
tration's riverboat  gamble  with  the 
economy,  wlU  soon  create  near  chaos 
in  the  mining  industry,  most  particu- 
larly among  mineworkers  and  their 
families. 

Agriculture  is  a  third  leg  of  our  eco- 
nomic stool.  Parity  levels  for  farmers 
are  about  as  low  now  as  they  have 
been  in  20  years.  You  know,  farmers, 
through  hard  work  and  improved 
technology,  and  mandated  price  pro- 
tection from  the  Congress,  have  been 
able  to  not  only  feed  America,  as  we 
ask  them  to,  but  really  to  feed  the 


world.  And  now  high  interest  rates  are 
punishing  them  very,  very  unfairly. 

My  friends  in  Montana  and  folks 
throughout  our  region  are  worried  for 
themselves  and  for  this  Nation.  A 
reading  of  American  history  requires 
that  worry. 

All  people  across  this  country,  not 
just  those  who  live  in  oiu-  area,  re- 
member the  Great  Depression,  and  we 
have  heard  the  myths  about  the 
action  that  was  taken  during  the 
Great  Depression  to  save  the  banks, 
and  that  that  action,  therefore,  saved 
this  country.  But  a  close  look  at  histo- 
ry will  demonstrate  that  that  is  not  so. 

What  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  Democratic  Congress  did, 
in  fact,  was  save  small  farmers,  small 
miners,  got  the  small  lumber  mills 
going  again.  That,  in  turn,  saved  the 
banks,  and  that  brought  the  country 
off  of  its  knees. 

When  the  natural  resource  indus- 
tries—mining, timber,  agriculture— are 
in  trouble,  those  people  who  remem- 
ber the  Great  Depression  worry  be- 
cause they  understand  that  economic 
trouble  in  those  natural  resource  in- 
dustries can  very  easily  create  a  black 
hole  which  sucks  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy  and  a  depression  ensues. 

What  do  we  do? 

I  think  we  continue  to  move  toward 
a  balanced  budget,  but  we  do  that  not 
through  a  ravaging  of  people  expendi- 
tures such  as  social  security  or  addi- 
tional cuts  to  the  working  poor.  We 
continue  to  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  but  not  through  more  trickle- 
down  economics.  We  do  not  need  a 
repeat  of  Margaret  Thatcher's  Eng- 
land here  in  the  United  States. 
Rather,  we  must  re-do  the  budget 
which  passed  this  summer.  We  must 
rewrite  it,  this  time  with  correct  as- 
sumptions and  correct  economic  pro- 
jections. We  must  rewrite  it,  this  time 
trimming  back  the  President's  unprec- 
edented expenditures  for  the  military. 

Remember,  the  defense  buildup,  as 
proposed,  is  three  times  as  large  as  the 
one  that  took  place  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  And  by  the  way,  that  is  after 
correcting  for  inflation.  And  then, 
when  we  have  finished  correcting  the 
budget  mistakes  of  last  summer,  we 
must  turn  attention  to  the  tax  bill. 

Time  today  does  not  permit  a  full 
discussion  of  the  various  changes 
needed,  but  let  us  use  this  as  our 
guide. 

History  has  shown  the  trickle-down 
economics  simply  do  not  work.  So  let 
us  start  over  and  write  a  tax  bill  that 
quits  pretending  that  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics will  work. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, Don  Bonker,  for  his  leadership  in 
helping  to  establish  this  time  in  which 
our  colleagues  can  deliver  to  the 
Nation  the  concern  of  constituents 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I 


want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
joined  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  his  eloquent 
statement.  It  is  a  sober  reminder  that 
economic  policies  may  be  working  in 
the  corporate  board  rooms  of  America, 
but  with  respect  to  basic  industries  in 
the  Northwest  they  are  having  a  dev- 
astating impact. 

The  policies  impact  not  only  the 
Northwest,  but  the  entire  West.  So  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Patterson). 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana  for 
calling  for  this  special  order  and  ar- 
ranging it  so  that  we  could  speak  out 
on,  I  think,  the  most  important  issue 
facing  all  of  Americans  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  noted 
the  chain  of  hurt  that  is  going  on  in 
the  mining  and  lumber  and  timber  in- 
dustries. And  I  would  add  that  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
those  who  make  other  building  materi- 
als, those  who  are  builders,  those  who 
are  in  real  estate,  those  who  finance 
housing,  are  all  hurting.  We  on  the 
Banking  Committee  are  facing  many, 
many  difficult  questions  in  how  the 
Federal  Government  might  come  to 
the  aid  of  financial  institutions  that 
have  been  overstressed  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  meet  the  housing  needs 
and  to  try  to  remain  a  viable  institu- 
tion at  a  time  when,  really,  housing  is 
just  not  being  sold. 

Most  of  all,  I  think  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  is  being  hurt.  There  just 
are  not  any  young  people  today  who 
do  not  own  a  home  already  who  can 
afford  to  buy  a  home,  and  that  simply 
reflects,  I  think,  upon  the  policies  that 
certainly  the  President  has  proposed. 

We  all  remember  when  the  Presi- 
dent took  office  he  had  a  four-part 
program:  budget  cuts;  tax  cuts  second; 
third,  fewer  regulations  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  fourth,  and  not 
mentioned  much  in  the  last  few  weeks 
by  the  administration,  was  a  restric- 
tive monetary  policy. 

The  President  got  his  budget  cuts. 
The  President  got  his  tax  cuts.  The 
President  certainly  is  in  position  via 
each  and  every  Cabinet  member  to 
have  fewer  regulations  coming  from 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

n  1910 

Whether  we  were  for  these  items  or 
against  them,  they  are  in  place 

The  fourth  condition  of  the  econom- 
ic recovery  program;  that  is.  of  a  re- 
strictive monetary  policy,  means  high 
interest  rates.  Translated  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  means  85  percent  of 
the  homebuyers  in  America,  those 
people  who  do  not  own  a  home  today, 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home.  High  in- 
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terest  rates  have  caused  problems 
from  Wall  Street  to  Main  Street,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  in  the  business  com- 
munity, where  he  should  be  quite  pop- 
ular. 

Housing  starts  have  crashed  to  a  5- 
year  low,  at  a  time  when  demand  is 
high  but  supply  is  not  going  to  be 
there.  The  stock  market  has  been  im- 
impressed  with  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan's  one-man  band.  In  spite  of  ev- 
erything he  has  done,  it  has  sunk  to 
its  lowest  level  in  16  months. 

Continuing  high  interest  rates,  even 
with  the  slight  bit  of  relief  this  week, 
continue  to  propel  the  economy  fur- 
ther toward  recession,  not  recovery. 
The  inescapable  truth  is  that  despite  a 
heavy  dose  of  supply  side  elixir,  major 
segments  of  the  economy  are  simply 
going  imder.  Indeed,  the  Reagan- 
Regan-Stockman  prescription  nearly 
has  the  patient  on  the  critical  list. 

The  business  community  and  the  fi- 
nancial markets,  having  been  hypno- 
tized by  the  allure  of  seductive  tax 
cuts  and  a  supply  side  evangelism,  are 
suddenly  waking  up  to  the  harsh  eco- 
nomic reality  of  gaping  budget  defi- 
cits. Financial  experts  and  business 
leaders  have  already  begim  lining  up 
at  our  doors  to  disown  the  supply  side 
•  spectacle  and  demand  a  return  to  com- 
monsense  balanced  budgets  and  an  ap- 
proach to  good  fiscal  policy. 

Well,  now  we  are  being  asked  to 
throw  more  than  just  fuel  on  the  fire. 
We  are  being  asked  not  only  to  throw 
away  student  aid,  school  lunches,  food 
stamps,  and  housing  assistance,  and 
casting  these  people  on  the  altar  of 
sacrifice,  but  now  we  are  turning  to 
social  security  and  that  safety  net  the 
President    was    not    going    to    allow 
anyone  to  fall  through.  Social  security 
beneficiaries  are  next  on  the  Stock- 
man hit  list  to  take  a  dive  in  the  name 
of  Reaganomics.  How  many  more  sac- 
rificial lambs  must  be  spared  in  order 
to  bankroll  an  obese  defense  budget 
and  the  massive  tax  cut,  the  most  mas- 
sive one  of  our  time?  It  is  time  for  the 
White  House  to  recognize  the  flaw  in 
this  program,  and  that  Is:  It  simply 
does  not  work.  It  ought  to  be  glaringly 
obvious  to  a  growing  public  audience. 
Extensive   across-the-board   tax   cuts, 
increasing  military  spending  are  jiist 
simply  fiscally  incompatible  and  eco- 
nomically disastrous. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  sieldlng. 
Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  an  excellent  statement. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  again  for 
taking  this  special  order  and  giving 
colleagues  an  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
AchlUes  heel  of  the  administration's 
economic  plan,  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleague  would  agree  that  as  long  as 


the  administration  and  its  economic 
followers  pursue  a  high  interest  rate 
policy  and  do  not  back  off  from  a 
course  In  which  these  high  Interest 
rates  occur,  that  it  would  be  our  policy 
here  in  the  House  to  continue  special 
orders  of  this  kind  pointing  out  the 
agony,  the  grief,  the  shattered  hopes, 
the  broken  lives  that  that  policy  is 
causing.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  agree  for  the  record  that  for 
those  who  read  the  Record,  that  we 
will  embark  on  such  a  course. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  certainly 
agree,  and  for  the  record,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  and  I  represent  dis- 
tricts that  are  separated  only  by  Co- 
Ivunbia  River,  districts  that  are  heavily 
dependent  on  housing  and  the  wood 
products  industry,  that  are  being  dev- 
astated by  the  current  economic  poli- 
cies. 

I  think  It  is  only  through  a  forum 
like  this  that  we  express  the  senti- 
ments and  the  concerns  of  the  people 
that  we  represent  as  those  concerns 
relate  to  the  overall  economy.  But,  I 
rather  imagine  that  the  economic 
crisis  is  not  limited  to  the  Northwest, 
but  indeed  is  felt  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely right,  and  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  those  of  us  from  the 
Northwest  are  particularly  aware  of 
the  problems  that  are  caused  by  a 
high  Interest  rate  policy.  That  is  be- 
cause of  our  timber  base,  which  Is 
such  a  vital  part  of  our  economy. 

But  no  one  should  confuse  the  facts 
on  this  question.  This  Is  not  just  a 
housing  issue.  It  is  not  just  an  issue 
that  those  of  us  In  the  Northwest  care 
about.  High  Interest  rates  are  not  only 
going  to  kill  the  housing  Industry  In 
this  country,  they  are  going  to  deci- 
mate the  small  businesses  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  They 
are  going  to  foreclose  a  decent  eco- 
nomic future  for  families  that  are 
struggling  to  keep  even  with  high  in- 
flation. 

High  interest  rates  never  worked 
under  the  Nixon  administration,  they 
did  not  work  imder  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration. They  did  not  work  under  the 
Carter  administration.  They  are  not 
fighting  Inflation,  they  accelerate  in- 
flation, and  so  for  the  small  families  of 
middle  Income  and  below  trying  to 
survive  and  meet  basic  costs,  there  will 
be  no  relief  from  the  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic hardships  that  they  have  from 
such  a  policy  as  this. 

History  shows  that  no  amount  of 
tooth  fairy  economics  is  going  to 
change  that  basic  historic  fact  today. 
So,  it  Is  not  a  Northwest  issue.  It  Is  an 
issue  that.  If  not  checked  and  If  not 
controlled,  could  bring  this  coimtry's 
economy  to  its  knees. 

Once  again,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution  and  his  lengthy 
work  over  the  years  in  trying  to  bring 
this  message  to  the  country  and  to  the 
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Members  of  the  Congress.  In  my  hand 
I  have  an  article  from  the  Sunday, 
September  20.  Washington  Post.  It 
makes  a  very  Interesting  statement 
which  I  think  is  apt  at  this  point  in 
our  colloquy.  It  states: 


Like  a  fever,  hich  Interest  rmtes  are  a 
symptom  that  something  is  seriously  wrong 
In  the  nation's  economy.  If  they  climb  too 
high,  they  can  kill.  Home  builders,  buyers, 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  and  thrift  Insti- 
tutions, among  others,  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  tight  money  selge.  •  •  * 

The  article  goes  on  to  vindicate  in 
terms  of  those  who  may  be  killed  by 
such  a  policy,  these  that  are  listed  are 
among  the  first  on  the  list.  If  those 
sections  of  the  economy  collapse,  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  need  to  draw  any 
pictures  about  the  ultimate  Impact. 
This  would  cause  a  tidal  wave  of  busi- 
ness failures,  bankruptcies,  personal 
disasters,  that  could  cause,  I  think,  the 
most  serious  financial  crisis  this  coun- 
try has  seen  since  the  depths  of  the 
Depression  of  the  1930's.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Washington  State  would 
agree  with  that  analysis. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  would  totally  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  would  also 
point  out  with  respect  to  that  same  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  in  response  to  the  com- 
ment that  perhaps  we  have  not  al- 
lowed enough  time  for  the  Reacan 
program  to  go  into  effect,  it  points  out 
that  the  most  important  elements  in 
that  four-part  program,  the  President 
proposed  last  February,  that  Is,  a 
highly  restrictive  monetary  policy,  was 
in  place  even  before  he  assumed  office, 
and  that  the  tax  cuts  for  business  as 
requested  were  made  retroactive  to 
January  1.  Beyond  that,  businesses  are 
already  getting  considerable  relief 
from  Federal  regulatory  burdens,  ad- 
ministration officials  themselves  have 
maintained,  and  that  the  significant 
cuts  began  last  spring  In  some  major 
Federal  spending  programs,  such  as 
the  Public  Service  CETA  program 
with  which  the  gentleman  is  familiar. 

D  1920 

But  it  seems  Ironic  that  the  category 
of  people  who  were  to  benefit  primari- 
ly from  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  corporate  Interests,  the 
stock  markets,  and  others,  are  those 
who  are  in  effect  betraying  the  Presi- 
dent simply  because  they  are  not  in- 
vesting in  America's  future  as  he  In- 
tended. Instead,  the  money  is  going 
Into  mutual  funds  and  other  sources 
which  may  go  to  finance  corporate 
mergers  and  other  nonproductive  in- 
vestments. • 

So  the  entire  program  as  it  was  laid 
out  by  the  President  and  which  was 
supposed  to  have  such  a  psychological 
tx>ost  to  bring  about  economic  recov- 
ery has  not  taken  place,  and  while  we 
do  not  want  to  place  a  judgment  this 
soon,  I  think  all  the  economic  indica- 
tors are  that  it  is  Indeed  the  wrong 
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prescription  for  what  alls  our  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams),  spoke  to 
this  fact  clearly  only  a  few  moments 
ago  when  he  indicated  that  the  admin- 
istration has  from  the  beginning 
placed  a  great  deal  of  stock  on  expec- 
tations in  this  country,  economic  ex- 
pectations. In  fact,  those  of  us  who 
bothered  to  look  at  the  arithmetic  of 
the  administration's  program  and  saw 
that  budget  cuts  fell  far  short  of  the 
dollars  of  tax  cuts  that  were  involved 
in  this  package  were  told,  when  we 
criticized  that  element  of  the  package, 
that  "economic  expectations"  are 
going  to  create  such  a  tremendous 
growth  in  economic  activity  that  reve- 
nues coming  back  to  the  Treasury  will 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Well,  what  is  the  barometer  for  ex- 
pectations? 

My  best  barometer  and,  I  think,  the 
country's  best  barometer,  is  the 
market  itself.  I  have  listened  to  the 
administration  for  months,  and  prior 
to  that  I  listened  with  great  interest 
over  a  period  of  several  years  as  many 
of  those  familiar  faces  preached  their 
economic  gospel  prior  to  seeking  and 
obtaining  their  high  offices,  and  what 
I  was  told  through  those  years  and 
what  the  country  was  told  was  that  all 
we  need  to  do  is  to  trust  the  market. 
We  were  told  to  trust  free  market 
forces. 

Look  at  the  market  today.  Look  at 
the  stock  market,  look  at  Wall  Street, 
and  examine  what  the  market  is  doing 
in  terms  of  its  expectations,  its  eco- 
nomic expectations,  based  on  the 
arithmetic  that  those  of  us  in  this 
body  saw  earlier  this  year  when  we 
said  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  say 
"no"  to  the  particular  budget  reqi'^sts 
the  administration  brought  forward 
and  the  particular  tax  bill  the  Presi- 
dent had  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Wall  Street  is  not  the  national 
Democratic  Party.  This  is  the  collec- 
tion of  private  investors  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  who 
are  saying  they  are  not  going  to  place 
their  Isets  based  on  an  improved  econo- 
my until  a  policy  change  is  made. 

I  am  frankly  amazed  that  one  of  the 
great  free  market  advocates  since 
Calvin  Coolidge,  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  person 
who  is  claimed  to  have  been  a  nonin- 
terventionist  in  the  free  market,  now 
says  to  Wall  Street  that  it  had  better 
behave,  that  it  had  better  place  Its 
bets  in  a  different  way.  He  does  not 
seem  satisfied  with  free  market  forces; 
he  does  not  seem  satisfied  with  free 
market  decisions,  decisions  by  which 
private  investors  are  investing  in 
money  market  certificates  because 
they  do  not  believe  that  common 
stocks  and  bonds  are  going  to  be  worth 


much  if  these  interest  rates  continue 
at  the  rate  they  are  today. 

I  have  never  before  in  my  time  in 
the  Congress  heard  such  an  interven- 
tionist view  coming  from  the  Oval 
Office.  Here  is  a  President  who  seems 
to  be  trying  to  command  the  personal, 
private  decisions  of  Americans  because 
they  are  not  making  the  decisions  he 
wants  with  their  personal  assets.  Ac- 
cording to  his  lieutenant— the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate— there  was  a 
threat  of  credit  allocations  and  credit 
controls  if  the  market  and  the  inves- 
tors in  that  market  did  not  behave  and 
did  not  buy  the  political  plan  the 
White  House  has  laid  down  for  Amer- 
ica. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most 
breathtaking  market  interventionist 
views  I  have  ever  heard  suggested.  I 
am  shocked.  I  am  absolutely  shocked 
to  hear  this  kind  of  suggestion. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  is  in  shock  over  that,  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  a  question,  given 
his  distingruished  career  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  might  also  add  that  I 
am  also  appalled. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  ask  the  gentleman  whether  in 
these  circumstances  he  would  accuse 
those  on  Wall  Street  of  being  chicken 
littles. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  is  an  interesting  point  the  gentle- 
man raises. 

The  President,  in  being  perplexed 
over  the  free  market's  response  to  the 
arithmetic  of  his  economic  plan, 
stated,  as  the  gentleman  just  indicat- 
ed, in  a  speech  in  Denver,  that  those 
of  us  who  have  had  economic  concerns 
from  the  beginning  about  this  plan  are 
"chicken  littles,"  afraid  that  the  sky  is 
falling. 

The  message  the  President  ought  to 
understand  is  that  what  we  are  wor- 
ried about  is  not  that  the  sky  is  falling 
but  that  the  debt  ceiling  is  rising. 

It  is  the  deficit  that  is  caused  by  a 
$1.6  trillion  military  arms  buildup, 
coupled  with  a  $750  billion  outlay  in 
tax  cuts  that  are  indexed  against  infla- 
tion for  all  time. 

As  long  as  that  deficit  is  there,  as 
long  as  there  is  this  gap  between 
budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts,  the  deficit  is 
going  to  be  there,  the  market  is  going 
to  respond  in  precisely  the  way  it  is. 
and.  frankly,  it  Is  fraudulent  economic 
advice  for  any  political  figure  to  sug- 
gest to  any  investor  in  this  country 
that  he  should  invest  in  any  other  way 
than  the  market  is  investing  today, 
based  on  the  economic  plan  that  has 
been  laid  down  on  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  add  an- 
other thought  on  this  question.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  all  the  sermons  we 
have  heard  for  years  that  we  need  to 
get  the  budget  in  balance  have  been 
forgotten  and  rejected  by  the  highest 
economic  priests  of  this  administra- 


tion. The  American  people  have  come 
to  realize  that  we  cannot  have  ex- 
tremely expensive  outlays  for  military 
spending  or  domestic  spending  if  we 
do  not  have  the  money  in  the  till  to 
pay  for  it. 

I  think  that  the  people  understand, 
if  the  town  meetings  I  have  conducted 
across  my  district  are  any  indicator- 
and  I  think  they  are— that  before  we 
cut  taxes  in  massive  ways,  we  ought  to 
get  the  budget  in  balance  first.  The 
people  are  not  naive. 

The  people,  when  they  get  a  tax  cut. 
want  real  dollars,  not  deficit  dollars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion ought  to  understand  this,  and  I 
hope  the  President,  when  he  makes 
his  address  to  the  country  tomorrow 
night,  win  come  clean  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  admit  that  there  is  this 
flaw  in  his  economic  plan  and  will 
admit  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  LBJ. 
when  we  tried  to  have  "guns  and 
butter"  in  the  1960's.  which  really 
caused  the  massive  dose  of  inflation 
that  we  are  still  trying  to  cope  with 
today,  that  this  economic  plan  is  infla- 
tionary. Just  as  guns  and  butter  in 
those  days  was  economically  unsound, 
gims  and  butter  today  will  be  equally 
inflationary. 

The  Members  might  ask,  "Well, 
what  do  you  mean,  gims  and  butter 
today?"  Well,  there  is  butter  there.  It 
may  not  be  there  for  the  poor  man. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the 
Great  Society  and  what  we  have 
today.  The  butter  is  not  for  the  poor; 
the  butter  is  there  for  the  people  who 
are  far  better  off  than  the  poor  ever 
thought  of  being  or  ever  will  hope  to 
be  under  current  social  policies. 

The  administration's  guns  and 
butter,  approach  calls  for  a  $1.6  tril- 
lion arms  buildup,  no  SALT  treaty,  no 
real  commitment  to  negotiating  an 
end  to  strategic  arms  production  but, 
rather,  an  unrestrained  arms  race,  and 
at  the  same  time  passing  out  the 
butter  in  massive  tax  cuts  in  the 
thought  that  somehow  that  is  going  to 
provide  a  sound  prescription  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

WeU,  it  is  not  sound.  It  simply  is  not 
sound.  And  this  exposes  the  basic  flaw 
in  the  administration's  plan. 

We  cannot  have  supply  side  tax  cut 
stimuli  along  with  history's  most  dra- 
conian  tight  money  in  a  coherent  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  a  house 
divided  cannot  stand.  It  is  equally  true 
that  an  economic  policy  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand. 

Tight  money  and  supply  side  tax 
stimuli  are  mutually  canceling  eco- 
nomic facts.  They  are  mutually  cancel- 
ing facts. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  would  hope  that  the 
President,  when  he  speaks  to  the 
Nation  tomorrow  night,  will  say  to  the 
American   people   what   needs   to   be 
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said,  that  a  $2  bUlion  reduction  in  the 
Pentagon's  massive  arms  buildup  is 
not  sufficient— that  we  need  substan- 
tiaUy  more  than  a  $2  billion  nick  in 
the  Defense  Department's  budget, 
substantially  more. 

D  1930 
The  administration  also  needs  to  say 
that  all  of  the  sweeteners  that  were 
added  to  the  tax  biU  in  the  course  of 
the  bidding  war  that  took  place  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  that  bill  passed  need  to 
be  reevaluated  in  the  clear  light  of  day 
and  in  the  clear  light  of  the  economic 
damage  and  grief  that  is  being  caused 
today  because  of  high  interest  rates, 
resulting  from  the  deficit  cau-sed  by 
unnecessary  revenue  losses. 

We  can  say  to  big  oil  that  it  can  do  it 
without  its  $15  billion  tax  sweetener. 
We  can  reduce  the   deficit   by   that 
measure.  We  can  say  to  tobacco  and 
sugar  and  some  of  these  other  people 
who    are    coming    out    quite    nicely, 
thank  you.  from  the  fiscal  plan  of  this 
administration,    that    we    may    have 
thought    at    one    time    we    had    the 
luxury  to  make  these  political  accom- 
modations, but  if  we  are  down  to  such 
basic  steps  as  threatening  a  reduction 
of  benefits  for  social  security  pension- 
ers, then  we  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  going  along  with  these  political  ac- 
commodations resulting  in  continued 
drains  to  the  Treasury,  higher  deficits, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  interest  rates 
for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  tonight  and  I  will 
stand  with  him  as  we  push  this  fight 
in  the  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. As  usual,  he  has  made  salient 
points  which  add  to  the  wealth  of  tes- 
timony that  has  been  laid  out  in  this 
afternoon's  session. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM  IS  NOT  WORKING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Swift).  .  .  ^  ^ 
Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Williams)  and  my  friend 
from  the  Stete  of  Washington  (Mr. 
BONKER)  for  asking  for  this  special 
order  so  that  we  can  discuss  this  im- 
portant topic. 


D  1940 
I  think  that  maybe  we  should  say  a 
good  word  for  high  Interest  rates, 
after  all  that  has  been  going  on  here. 
After  all,  you  do  understand  the 
theory,  do  you  not?  I  mean  the  theory 
of  aU  of  this  is  that  if  you  raise  the  m- 
terest  rates,  people  will  not  borrow  so 


much  money.  If  they  do  not  borrow 
money,  it  is  going  to  reduce  demand. 
And  when  it  reduces  demand,  the 
prices  will  go  down.  Now.  why  do  we 
not  seem  to  understand  that?  I  mean 
we  have  been  talking  here  for  over  an 
hour,  and  there  has  been  no  reoogm- 
tion  that  we  understand  that  wonder- 
ful theory,  possibly  because  we  have 
lived  through  3  years  of  watching  it 
not  work.  ,  , 

The  theory  makes  wonderful  sense 
in  a  high  school  economics  textbook. 
In  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
in  th*  1980's,  it  is  not  working.  And 
the  great  tragedy  is,  of  course,  that 
when  it  does  not  work,  then  it  itself 
becomes  one  of  the  major  inflationary 
engines  in  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. 

That  is  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  And  yet  there  are  those 
that  insist  on  beating  this  dead  horse 
and.  in  the  process,  they  are  beating 
the  small  businessman,  the  farmers, 
anybody  who  wants  to  buy  a  home, 
anybody  who  wants  to  sell  a  homa. 
buy  a  car,  sell  a  car.  VirtuaUy  every 
American  is  harmed  by  this  policy, 
this  incessant  insistence  that  "this 
policy  may  not  have  worked  yet  but, 
by  George,  it  is  going  to  start  working 
tomorrow,  fellows." 

Well,  it  is  not  going  to  work  tomor- 
row any  more  than  it  has  worked 
today  or  yesterday. 

Then  we  have  those  who  say.  "WeU, 
you  should  not  be  complaining  about 
high  interest  rates  because  it  was  your 
spending  policies  that  created  the 
high  interest  rates,  in  the  first  place. " 
WeU,  first  of  aU,  that  does  not  foUow 
logicaUy.  But  that  aside,  that  could 
only  possibly  be  true,  that  particular 
criticism,  if  in  fact  deficits  in  the 
spending  of  this  country  were  the  only 
cause  of  inflation. 

Now,  every  industrialized  democracy 
in  the  world  suffers  from  inflation. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  that  is  consist- 
ent in  every  one  of  them  is  the  inflat- 
ed cost  of  energy,  something  that  is  to- 
tally ignored  in  the  entire  economic 
policy  of  this  administration. 

We  are  told  by  this  administration 
that  if  we  balance  the  budget  a 
number  of  things  are  going  to  happen, 
magically  and  automatically.  One  is 
that  the  interest  rates  are  going  1x) 
come  down,  and  the  second  thing  is 
that  inflation  is  going  to  disappear 
and  aU  of  the  prices  are  going  to  go 
back  to  the  1960  levels. 
That  is  absolute  hogwash. 
Now.  how  is  it  that  energy  can  do 
that  to  our  economy? 

I  think  out  in  the  Northwest  some  of 
our  loUiB  find  it  particularly  hard,  be- 
cause our  energy  over  the  years  has 
been  very,  very  inexpensive.  Hydro- 
electric energy  is  many  times  cheaper 
than  it  is  in  almost  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  But  the  lights  that  are 
lighting  this  room  right  now  are 
fueled  not  by  inexpensive  hydroelec- 


tricity,  but  by  very  expensive  imported 
oU.  And  in  the  great  manufacturing 
areas  of  the  East,  that  price  of  oU 
comes  in  and  comes  in  again  and  again 
and  again  at  every  stage  of  the  manu- 
facturing process. 

You  pay  the  cost  of  high  energy 
when  you  dig  it;  you  pay  the  cost  of 
high  energy  when  you  smelt  it;  you 
pay  the  price  of  high  energy  when  you 
fabricate  it;  and  it  Is  added  at  every 
stage  of  the  process,  including  the 
point  at  which  you  finaUy  take  it  out 
and  deUver  it  to  a  retaUer  that  seUs  it. 
Inflated  energy  costs  work  them- 
selves into  every  aspect  of  our  econo- 
my and  are  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
causes  of  inflation  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  wlU  not  be  affected  in  any 
degree  by  a  policy  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Just 
for  the  purpose  of  posing  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  now  about  how  it  is 
going  to  take  many  years  for  this 
economy  to  recover  because  today's  in- 
flation, it  is  said  by  some,  is  the  resiUt 
of  50  years  of  the  New  Deal.  What  I 
hear  the  gentleman  saying  this  after- 
noon makes  more  sense  to  me,  and 
that  is  each  year's  inflation  is  caused 
by  activities  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  and. 
in  this  instance,  the  sudden  and  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  price  of  energy 
would  be  more  responsible  for  the 
present-day  inflation  than  would  the 
New  Deal  policies  of  the  1930's. 

Is  that  accurate?  Is  that  a  portrayal 
of  the  point  that  the  genUeman  is 
making? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
portrayal  at  aU.  Furthermore,  I  would 
assume  that  anyone  who  would  sug- 
gest that  the  problems  we  face  today 
are  caused  by  the  problems  of  the 
1930's  would  have  to  also  say  that  the 
tremendous  prosperity  we  had  in  the 
1960's  was  caused  by  the  policies  of 
the  1930's.  And  I  suppose  whatever 
wonderful  or  bad  thing  happens  to  us 
5  years  from  now  wlU  be  caused  by  the 
1930's.  It  is  a  perfectly  irrational  argu- 
ment made  by  people  who  we  did  not 
hear  crediting  New  E>eal  poUcies  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  I960's.  inciden- 
taUy. 

I  have  heard  people  say,  'U>ok,  your 
argument  that  energy  is  the  major 
cause  of  inflation  "—and  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  the  only  cause,  but  I  consider 
it  the  major  cause  of  inflation— "Your 
argument  is  ridiculous.  Why  are  not 
inflation  rates,  then,  as  high  in.  say. 
West  Germany  as  they  are  here?" 

WeU.  first  of  aU.  energy  costs  in 
West  Germany  were  higher,  to  begin 
with.  And  so  when  they  raised  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oU,  say,  $10,  it  was 
proportionately  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  cost  for  us  in  the  United 
States  than  it  was  for  West  Germany 
and,  therefore,  the  inflation  rate  was 
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not  as  great.  And,  second.  In  countries 
In  which  energy  has  always  been  more 
expensive,  they  not  only  residentlally 
but  industrially  have  been  more  con- 
servation oriented  all  along,  so  that 
they  make  much  more  efficient  use  of 
the  much  more  expensive  energy. 
Those  two  points  put  together  explain 
why  other  Industrialized  societies  have 
not  necessarily  been  affected  quite  as 
much  as  we  have  by  the  increase  in 
energy  rates. 

Now,  energy  is  probably  not  going  to 
continue  to  escalate  at  the  same  rate 
that  it  has  over  the  past  6  years. 
Therefore,  we  probably  are  going  to 
see  a  leveling  off  of  inflation  in  the 
near  future,  a  leveling  off,  not  going 
back  to  what  it  used  to  be,  prices  going 
back  to  what  they  used  to  be,  but  the 
rate  of  inflation  will  doubtlessly  level 
off.  And  somebody  is  going  to  be  at- 
tributing it  to  the  budget  bill  or  the 
tax  cut  bill  or  the  high  interest  rate 
policy,  or  something  else,  when,  in 
fact,  it  will  have  occurred  naturally, 
not  because  of  any  of  those  things, 
and  very  possibly  in  spite  of  many  of 
those  things;  but  it  will  have  occurred 
because  we  will  have  gotten  stability 
In  our  energy  pricing  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  to  un- 
derstand that,  because  when  you  un- 
derstand that,  you  really  begin  to  see 
what  a  useless  weapon  high  interest 
rates  are  in  dealing  with  our  inflation- 
ary system. 

And  who  is  paying  for  this  mistake? 
It  is  the  homebullders  and  the  real 
estate  people  and  the  auto  dealers  and 
the  small  business  and  farmers. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  last  point. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Montana  would 
permit,  and  that  is  the  role  the  Fed 
has  played  in  this.  You  know,  we  have 
a  wonderful  saying  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  that  there  Is  a  magical, 
wonderful  quality  of  taking  something 
out  of  politics.  "Oh.  you  want  to  take 
it  out  of  politics."  Heaven  forbid  that 
politics  should  sully  the  decisions  of 
some  group  or  other. 

I  remember  in  my  hometown  of  Bel- 
lingham.  Wash.,  we  wanted  to  take  the 
park  board  out  of  politics.  So  we 
passed  a  little  amendment  in  the  city 
council.  And,  by  George,  we  did  such  a 
good  job  taking  the  park  board  out  of 
politics  that  they  had  the  authority,  if 
they  had  wanted  to.  to  plow  under 
every  square  foot  of  parkland  in  the 
city  of  Bellingham.  And  the  mayor  or 
the  city  council  or  no  other  elected  of- 
ficial could  have  put  a  stop  to  it.  Some 
citizen  might  have  been  able  to  go 
down  and  get  a  court  injunction. 

But  so  often  what  we  mean  by 
taking  something  out  of  politics  is  that 
we  are  purifying  the  process:  but  in 
fact  what  we  are  doing  is,  we  are  re- 
moving important  public  policymaking 
from  any  influence  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  through  their  elect- 
ed officials. 
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And  the  Fed  sits  down  there  marve- 
lously  resplendent  in  its  independence. 
It  has  defied  every  President  since 
Roosevelt.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
at  one  time  or  another.  It  has  canceled 
out  whole  economic  policies  of  admin- 
istrations over  the  last  50  years.  And 
still  It  wallows  in  the  wonderfulness  of 
its  independence. 

Now.  I  happen  to  believe  that  a 
measure,  a  very  substantial  measure  of 
independence  from  the  whims  of  poli- 
tics is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  for  some  other  Independent 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  But  when  that  inde- 
pendence is  abused  and  It  Is  abused  in- 
cessantly and  it  is  abused  in  a  way 
that  hurts  virtually  all  Americans, 
then  the  ability  for  those  Americans 
to  have  some  means  by  which, 
through  their  elected  officials,  they 
can  register  their  dissatisfaction  with 
that  policy,  is  important. 

And  the  Congress  stands,  as  it  is 
today,  virtually  impotent  to  do  much 
but  what  we  are  doing,  sitting  here 
and  saying  that  we  are  mad  and  some- 
thing must  be  done.  But  I  think  we 
must  also  begin  to  consider  a  prudent 
means  of  providing  some  measure  of 
dependence  on  the  will  of  the  people 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

D  1950 
We  must  be  careful  in  doing  that. 
We  must  certainly  be  responsible  be- 
cause that  is  an  issue  that  could  be 
demagoged.  an  issue  that  could  be 
handled  in  an  outrageously  irresponsi- 
ble way.  But  we  must  begin  to  consider 
whys  and  rational  and  prudent  and 
conservative  ways  of  Inserting  some  in- 
fluence on  the  part  of  the  Presidency, 
the  administration  and  of  Congress,  in 
the  decisions  that  are  made  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  while 
it  Is  also  true  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  no  really  statutory 
ability  to  influence  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's policy,  and  it  is  also  true  this  is 
not  the  first  President  to  support  high 
Interest  rates  as  weapon  against  infla- 
tion, this  Is  certainly  a  President  who 
is  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
that  tool. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  Jawboning. 
It  can  be  effective.  This  President  has 
demonstrated  he  is  very  good  at  Jaw- 
boning and  this  President  should  be 
sitting  down  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  instead  of  insisting  on 
maintaining  this  failed  policy,  he 
should  be  asking  them  to  please  begin 
to  understand  the  need  to  stop  using  a 
tool  that  has  not  worked,  give  some 
relief  to  the  people  of  America,  and  let 
us  focus  our  anti-inflationary  devices 
and  plans  on  something  that  is  going 
to  work  so  that  the  pain— and  believe 
me.  it  is  pain— is  not  inflicted  for 
naught. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  problems  of  high  Interest 
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rates  have  been  especially  tough  on 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  include  in  the 
record  several  statements  from  people 
who  know  firsthand  the  magnitude  of 
these  problems. 

I  have  met  many  times  with  people 
in  home  construction  and  real  estate. 
Perhaps  the  problems  they  face  can 
best  be  summarized  in  a  recent  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  Anthony  DiPangra- 
zlo.  whose  firm  is  located  in  Edmonds. 
Wash.: 

In  a  previous  letter  you  stated  that  the 
votes  are  not  In  Congress  to  strip  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  of  some  of  Its  awesome  power. 

But  there  is  not  anyone,  to  my  knowledge, 
who  agrees  that  the  financial  destruction  of 
so  many  businesses  and  jobs  is  the  only  way 
to  control  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  either  the  Unions 
should  get  together  and  stop  production  of 
everything,  nothing  should  move.  The 
Nation  should  be  brought  down  to  its  knees 
if  necessary,  at  least  long  enough  to  stop 
the  people  in  Congress  who  are  owned  by 
the  International  Financiers. 

Why  this  does  not  happen.  I  do  not  under- 
stand? Who  do  the  Unions  represent?  Why 
does  General  Motors,  Ford  and  American 
Motors  continue  to  lose  money  due  to  the 
high  interest  policy? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  would  all  shut 
down  as  of  a  given  day  and  put  aU  of  their 
people  out  of  work,  then  would  we  not  have 
the  votes  In  Congress  to  do  something? 

At  this  point,  I  must  sound  like  a  radical 
ready  to  embrace  Communism.  I  am  by 
nature  a  Republican.  1  voted  for  you  be- 
cause I  believe  that  you  are  against  giving 
everything  to  the  free  loaders  and  drones. 
That  you  believe  in  free  enterprise.  I  ask  for 
no  glfte.  I  ask  only  that  our  Government, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve,  please  stop 
destroying  us  financially.  Please  do  not  give 
us  further  sympathy  and  understanding, 
but  instead,  do  something  to  remove  the 
burden  of  the  Federal  Reserve  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Regarding  the  economists  who  advocate 
high  interest  rates.  Do  any  of  those  Jerks 
own  any  factories  or  firms  that  provide  jobs, 
goods  and  taxes?  Just  what  is  it  that  they 
contribute  to  our  society  other  than  heart- 
ache and  despair? 
Please  help  now. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Amthohy  C.  DiPangrazio, 
President,  Suntet  Conatruction,  Inc. 
Because  of  the  unprecedented  down- 
turn in  new  home  starts  nationwide, 
the  demand  for  lumber  in  the  domes- 
tic market  is  the  lowest  since  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Chuck  Skillman,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Washington  Contract 
Loggers  Association,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  which  lays  out  the  crisis  facing 
the  contract  logging  industry  In  the 
Northwest: 


The  Washington  Contract  Loggers  Asso- 
ciation (WCLA)  is  made  up  of  over  three 
hundred  independent  logging  companies. 
They  are  primarily  logging  contractors  for 
larger  timber  companies  and  sawmills.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  also  buy  state,  federal, 
or  private  tracU  of  timber  and  sell  to  the 
highest  markets.  The  membership  covers  all 
areas  of  the  state  of  Washington.  They 
range  in  size  from  employers  of  two  or  three 
people  to  one  hundred  employees. 
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Our  members  have  been  experiencing 
poor  market  conditions  since  early  1980. 
The  market  has  gradually  worsened  to  the 
extent  that  at  this  time,  over  fifty  percent 
of  the  companies  are  not  working.  Of  those 
who  are  working,  many  expect  to  shut  down 
with  the  completion  of  their  present  con- 
tract, and  have  no  idea  when  they  will  start 
back  to  work. 

At  the  present  time,  many  of  those  who 
are  working  are  on  Mt.  St.  Helens  disaster 
clean-up  and  will  \x  done  in  1982. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Company  has  been  a 
purchaser  of  almost  every  type  of  log  from 
independent  loggers  and  landowners  in 
Western  Washington.  They  have  had  to  sus- 
pend all  such  purchases  as  of  September  21, 
1981.  They  don't  know  when  they  can 
resume  purchases. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Company  has  been  the 
major  employer  of  independent  logging  con- 
tractors in  North  Central  Washington.  They 
have  had  to  close  their  mills  at  Omak  and 
Twlsp,  Washington  for  lack  of  lumber  mar- 
kete. 

Logging  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  from 
Grays  Harbor  to  Forlcs  is  at  a  near  stand- 
still. Some  contractors  have  moved  away, 
some  are  staying  but  have  not  worked  in 
months,  up  to  sixteen  months  for  one  com- 
pany. The  Columbia  River  Area  Is  also  hard 
hit.  Some  of  these  companies  are  certain  to 
fall. 

The  Yakima  area  has  been  logging  inter- 
mittently this  year  and  expect  much  more 
down  time  this  fall  and  winter.  The  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  state  is  almost  com- 
pletely shut  down.  Louisiana  Pacific  and  Di- 
amond International  are  the  major  markets 
in  that  area  and  both  are  shut  down. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Washington  Contract  Loggers  Associa- 
tion that  uncontrolled  government  spending 
over  a  long  period  of  time  has  created  a  na- 
tional debt,  so  large  (one  trillion  dollars  this 
fall)  and  consequently  causing  government 
borrowing  to  be  so  great  that  it  has  dried  up 
private  sources  of  money  for  home  building. 

The  forest  Industry  in  Washington  is  de- 
pendent on  domestic  lumber  market,  pulp 
market  and  the  export  of  round  logs  to  for- 
eign markets  In  that  order.  Because  of  the 
unprecedented  downturn  in  new  home 
starts  nationwide  the  demand  for  lumber  in 
the  domestic  market  is  the  lowest  since 
World  War  II.  Foreign  markets  for  round 
logs  are  poor.  The  logging  industry  needs 
markets  in  domestic  home  building,  pulp, 
and  foreign  log  export  to  achieve  the  em- 
ployment our  forest  industry  is  capable  of. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  (Chtjck)  P.  Skiixmah, 
Executive  Secretary,    Washington   Con- 
tract Loggers  Association. 

The  local  sawmills  are  a  backbone  of 
the  economy  In  my  district  and  many 
areas  of  Washington  State.  But  miUs 
throughout  the  Northwest  are  closing 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  Mr.  Glenn  Wiggins 
of  Port  Angeles  details  the  effect  that 
current  economic  policies  have  had  on 
mills  and  he  offers  some  solutions: 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  installed  saw- 
mill captwity  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
drawing  short,  particularly  for  mills  depend- 
ent on  public  timl>er.  Already  many  are  fall- 
ing in  the  current  squeeze  brought  on  by 
high  interest  rates.  Those  who  survive  have 
t>een  seriously  hurt,  limiting  opportunities 
for  capital  investment  and  greater  efficien- 
cy in  the  future. 


Historically  public  timber  has  been  com- 
petitive and  remains  so.  However,  the  com- 
petitor could  never  forsee  the  government's 
posture  on  control  of  interest  rates  and 
availability  of  mortgage  money. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  government  has 
encouraged  competitive  bidding  and  higher 
stumpage  rates,  it  has  concluded  that 
market  restrictions  for  building  products 
through  tight  money  best  serves  the  war  on 
inflation.  Thus  we  see  no  end  in  sight  for 
the  current  debacle.  The  federal  govern- 
ment who  owns  the  timber  is  the  major 
party  responsible  for  the  current  chaos 
which  interrupts  the  normal  flow  of  logs 
from  stump  to  the  mill. 

This  chaos  is  not  localized.  It  is  worldwide. 
Because  of  tight  money  policies  by  both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations.  luml>er 
normally  sold  into  U.S.  markets  by  Canadi- 
ans has  l>een  rerouted  to  Japan,  creating  ex- 
treme problems  in  selling  logs  and  finished 
products  into  this  market.  This  mill  was  the 
first  on  the  U.S.  Coast  to  convert  to  metric 
sizes  for  sale  of  lumber  into  Japan.  Products 
were  readily  accepted.  For  the  last  year  and 
one  half  the  market  in  Japan  has  been 
dominated  by  cheap  Canadian  lumlier,  sub- 
sidized by  policies  which  encourage  non- 
competitive values  on  standing  timber.  This 
same  cheaper  wood  fills  the  U.S.  market,  re- 
stricted by  federal  fiscal  policy,  thereby 
making  operations  here  unprofitable,  dis- 
jointed, and  lacldng  potential. 

We  have  been  to  many  recent  mill  auc- 
tions in  this  region  and  anticipate  many 
more  should  the  current  money  restraints 
continue.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the 
government  plans  to  fund  its  own  oper- 
ations and  those  of  local  governments  when 
stiwipage  receipts  fall  and  taxable  income  is 
reduced.  Our  suggestions  are  these: 

1.  Reduce  interest  rates  by  whatever 
means  possible  to  permit  industry  oper- 
ations and  expansions. 

2.  Increase  the  supply  of  timber,  particu- 
larly short-termed  sale,  at  this  time. 

3.  Consider  tariffs  on  the  import  of  Cana- 
dian lumber,  similar  to  current  tariffs  on 
plywood. 

4.  F>rovide  incentives  for  manufacture  of 
finished  products  exported  to  world  mar- 
kete. 

GLnnf  WiGcnrs, 
Merrill  A  Rang,  Inc. 

No  sector  of  our  economy  has  been 
so  devastated  by  current  economic 
policies  as  the  homebuilding  industry. 

As  noted  in  the  following  statement 
by  Mr.  Herman  Smith,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  we  are  currently  In  the 
middle  of  the  longest  housing  slump  in 
history— now  in  its  34th  month. 

There  is  one  message  coming  out  of 
this  meeting:  interest  rates  must  come 
down  and  come  down  soon.  The  situa- 
tion is  desperate.  Under  today's  miser- 
able economic  conditions,  builders 
cannot  sell  the  homes  they  have  al- 
ready built  •  •  •  they  certainly  cannot 
start  new  homes  •  *  •  they  cannot 
meet  their  payrolls  •  •  •  and  they 
cannot  meet  their  loan  obligations. 
From  Maine  to  California,  the  home- 
building  industry  has  been  shut  down. 

Demand  for  housing  is  backing  up. 
More  than  41  million  Americans  will 
reach  age  30  during  this  decade.  Many 
of  them  are  coming  to  the  realization 
that  the  dream  of  owning  a  home  can 


no  longer  be  taken  for  granted.  The 
problem,  again,  is  record  high  Interest 
rates. 

Consider  what  It  costs  to  carry  a 
modest,  $60,000  mortgage  loan.  At  9 
percent  Interest— the  going  rate  2 
years  ago— the  monthly  pajmient  was 
$483.  At  17  percent,  the  payment  is 
$855  per  month,  or  almost  double  the 
payment  of  2  years  ago. 

First,  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration must  further  reduce  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  keep  the 
deficit  below  $42  billion  and  to  move 
to  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1984.  Otherwise,  credit  demands  and 
interest  rates  will  remain  at  peak 
levels,  and  the  entire  Reagan  econom- 
ic recovery  program  will  come  apart  at 
the  seams. 

Second,  we  believe  there  must  be 
some  adjustments  in  monetary  policy. 
We  believe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  institute  a  policy  that  wlU 
aUow  the  money  supply  to  grow  at  a 
rate  that  will  accommodate  economic 
stabUity. 

Generally,  builders  are  an  optimistic 
lot.  But  frankly,  the  mood  of  our 
membership  at  this  board  meeting  was 
clearly  one  of  desperation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Washington 
State  for  his  cogent  statement  and 
want  to  place  particular  focus  on  one 
of  the  later  statements  that  he  made 
concerning  the  necessity  of  politics  in 
our  actions  In  this  country,  particular- 
ly as  those  actions  affect  our  economy. 

The  Federal  Government  is  really 
nothing  more  than  Americans  acting 
In  concert,  and  politics  is  nothing 
more  than  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  can  provide  that  action. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Wash- 
ington State  (Mr.  Lowrt). 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  for 
yielding  and  Join  my  previous  col- 
leagues in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams) 
and  our  colleague  from  Washington 
(Mr.  BoifKER)  for  taking  this  time  on 
what  I  think  is  the  most  vital  econom- 
ic problem  facing  this  Nation,  and  be- 
cause of  the  effect  of  this  Nation  facing 
this  world,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  the  two  gentlemen 
have  been  saying  that. 

I  have  heard  the  gentlemen  talking 
about  this  in  discussions  for  a  long 
period  of  time  now,  just  as  I  have 
heard  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Swift),  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
AuConr),  and  others,  who  have  spoken 
before. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  that  we 
have  been  addressing  for  quite  a 
period  of  time.  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
to  revise  my  remarks  and  I  am  not 
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going  to  talk  for  the  5  or  6  hours  that 
I  have  talked  on  this  in  the  past.  I  am 
going  to  agree  with  the  statements 
that  the  gentlemen  have  made  and  the 
others  that  have  spoken  today  have 
made,  and  I  am  going  to  take  just  a 
minute  to  say  that  we  know  that  it  is 
also  incumbent  upon  us,  this  Congress, 
to  immediately  be  moving  to  meet  this 
challenge  because  we  Just  do  not  have 
very  long;  that  if  we  do  not,  the  effect 
will  be  deep.  deep,  deep  recession. 

Now,  I  concur  with  the  comments 
that  have  been  made  about  the  need 
for  a  more  enlightened  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  policy,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
targeting  monetary  growth  at  a  cor- 
rect supply  level  rather  than  going 
under  their  own  target,  and  if  they 
would  look  strongly  at  reducing  an- 
other percentage  point  from  the 
charge,  surcharge  that  they  charge 
banks,  their  most  frequent  customers 
from  the  3  percent  on  down  to  the  2 
percent  to  follow  the  recent  reduction 
of  4  percent  to  the  3  percent,  they 
would  still  be  following  prudent  mone- 
tary policy  and  that  would  give  us  an 
improvement. 

I  believe  that  an  improvement  in  the 
money  supply  would  be  able  to  lower 
interest  rates  perhaps  as  much  as  2 
percent. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  kid 
ourselves  that  only  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  improved  monetary  poli- 
cies, that  could  lower  the  interest 
rates  perhaps  2  percent  below  where 
they  are  now,  is  going  to  do  the  job  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  still  have  that 
deep  recession  at  17-percent  interest 
rates.  We  are  still  not  going  to  have 
housing  starts.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
making  automobile  loans  and  things 
are  going  to  continue  to  get  worse. 

So,  it  is  going  to  take  more  than 
that.  We  have  to  look  at  what  is  the 
economic  package  that  the  President 
has  proposed  and  that  we  have  ap- 
proved and  we  have  got  to  change  it. 
We  have  got  to  change  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  numbers  are  simple  and  the 
gentleman  referred  to  them,  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  them  earlier  in  his 
talks  tonight. 

The  most  misused  word  I  believe  by 
Journalists  relating  to  the  Federal 
budget  this  year  is  that  we  cut  the 
Federal  budget.  That  is  inaccurate.  We 
increased  the  defense  budget  as  much 
as  those  overly  extensive  domestic  cuts 
reduced  the  domestic  budget. 

To  use  the  3-year  figure,  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  3-year  cimiulative 
$130  billion  cut  in  domestic  and  social 
programs,  during  the  next  3  years  we 
Increased  the  defense  budget  $160  bil- 
lion. Now  if  we  increase  the  defense 
budget  $160  billion  and  we  cut  the 
social  and  domestic  budgets  $130  bil- 
lion, we  have  not  cut  the  Federal 
budget. 


Then,  during  exactly  that  same  3- 
year  period  of  time,  we  cut  Federal 
revenues  $286  billion.  So.  while  we  did 
not  reduce  the  Federal  budget  because 
we  increased  the  defense  budget,  at 
least  as  much  as  we  cut  the  social 
budget,  we  cut  Federal  revenues  $285 
billion.  That  is  a  massive  deficit  and 
massive  conflicts  into  the  credit 
market  where  we  are  now  taking  and 
will  be  taking  up  to  a  third  of  the 
available  capital  out  of  the  credit 
market  because  the  tax  cut  was  too 
big,  and  the  defense  budget  is  too  big, 
and  we  have  got  to  change  that  or  we 
are  going  to  go  into  deep,  deep  reces- 
sion and  we  in  this  House  are  calling 
on  the  administration  to  look  at  that 
and  aclcnowledge  that  and  say,  let  us 
reverse  this  before  it  gets  absolutely 
irreversible. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred several  times  to  the  plural 
"we."  That  "we"  cut  the  domestic  pro- 
grams and  "we"  increased  defense 
spending. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  means 
that  he  voted  to  support  those  pro- 
grams, that  they  represent  the  other 
side's  approach  to  our  economic 
policy. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Yes; 
being  a  person  like  everyone  else  on 
this  floor,  very  proud  to  be  in  this 
Congress,  I  always  accept  what  we 
have  passed,  "we"  as  an  institution, 
passed.  I  did  oppose  that  economic  re- 
covery program  as  have  the  other 
people  sitting  on  the  floor  here  with 
us. 

Continuing  on  the  defense  budget 
for  just  a  moment  and  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  accurately,  in  my  opinion. 
described  the  defense  increase  pro- 
posed over  the  next  5  years  as  three 
times  the  acceleration  at  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  after  inflation.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  an  accurate  description. 

Very  knowledgeable  economists  like 
Lester  Thurow  and  Vassily  Leontiff 
pointed  that  out. 

I  would  like  to  add  another  one.  I 
have  done  a  little  studying  and  the 
$1.6  trillion  proposed  defense  increase 
in  the  next  6  years  after  factoring  in- 
flation, after  factoring  in  increased 
technological  cost  now  of  military 
goods  is  more  than  we  spent  during 
World  War  II.  It  is  more  than  we 
spent  during  World  War  II. 

Now,  that  is  an  excessive  defense 
budget  that  we  cannot  afford  in  this 
economy.  Every  one  of  us  is  for  a 
strong  national  security.  A  strong  na- 
tional security  needs  a  strong  national 
economy.  Military  expenditures  and 
related  deficits  due  to  the  overexpend- 
iture  of  the  military  more  than  neces- 
sary and  the  tax  cut  being  too  large  is 
bad  for  our  national  security  and  we  in 
the  next  few  weeks  and  the  next  few 


months  have  got  to  be  willing  to  look 
at  making  meaningful  cuts  in  the  de- 
fense budget  that  will  be  coming 
before  us  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tions that  will  be  coming  before  us  and 
we  have  go  to  be  prepared  to  change 
that  tax  cut. 

D  2000 

If  we  are  not,  then  I  am  afraid  that 
this  trend  is  going  to  go  on. 

I  thank  the  two  gentlemen  that  have 
brought  this  issue  to  the  floor.  I  ap- 
preciate them  doing  that  very  much. 
Nothing  could  be  more  important  to 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  than  that 
we  have  accomplished  the  objective  of 
this  special  order  tonight. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  that  statement  and 
make  particular  focus  on  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  made,  which  I 
think  has  not  been  made  often  enough 
and  therefore  is  unclear  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people.  That 
point  is  this:  The  President's  budget 
spends  more  than  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative budget. 

Let  me  put  that  another  way. 

President  Reagan's  budget  cuts  less 
than  the  Democrat's  budget  would 
have  cut.  The  overall  Democratic  pro- 
gram carried  with  it  less  deficit,  less 
red  ink  than  does  the  President's  plan 
which  this  Congress  accepted.  That  is 
a  point  that  unfortunately  has  been 
lost  upon  some  of  the  American 
people,  although  I  note  that  it  has  not 
been  lost  upon  those  American  people 
who  woric  on  Wall  Street. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
in  this  endeavor,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  closing  this  worthwhile  session.  I 
would  like  to  have  included  In  the 
Record  various  letters  and  statements 
that  have  been  submitted  to  my  office 
from  people  that  are  experiencing 
firsthand  economic  hardships  In  the 
Northwest. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  who  have 
spoken  today  have  heard  from  people 
we  represent  expressing  similar  con- 
cerns. 

One  letter  that  Is  worth  noting 
comes  from  Jim  Hodges,  who  Is  a  real- 
tor and  developer  In  Olympla.  Wash. 
Mr.  Hodges  was  In  my  office  last  week. 
He  Is  probably  the  most  successful  de- 
veloper In  my  district,  very  prominent, 
a  proud  man,  but  a  man  who  carries 
his  burdens  heavily  these  days  because 
of  what  is  occurring  in  his  Industry.  I 
just  would  like  to  read  one  statement 
from  the  letter  that  I  will  have  Includ- 
ed In  the  Recoro: 

I  am  the  chairman  of  a  group  of  realtors 
which  represents  16  different  large  market 
areas  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  Port- 
land, Oreg.  The  members  of  this  group,  In 
most   cases,   are   the  leading  operators   in 
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their  market  areas.  What  is  happening  to 
them  is  representative  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  whole  industry  in  this  area. 

At  least  25  percent  of  them  at  this  very 
moment  are  in  receivership,  near  banlirupt- 
cy  or  negotiating  to  allow  subdivisions  and 
other  property  to  be  repossessed.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  them  will  be  In  the  same  position 
within  6  months  if  interest  rates  stay  at  or 
near  wliere  they  are  today.  The  other  50 
percent  of  us  are  losing  so  many  dollars  that 
we  will  not  be  paying  income  taxes  on  our 
1981  returns.  I  paid  approximately  $200,000 
in  income  taxes  for  myself  and  two  corpora- 
tions last  year.  If  this  year  finishes  at  the 
same  level  that  it  has  been  running  for  the 
last  6  months.  I  will  pay  little  or  no  taxes  to 
the  IRS  for  1981. 

He  speaks  as  a  representative  of  a 
number  of  prominent  businessmen 
who  I  think  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  issue,  and  that  Is,  without  Income 
there  will  be  no  Income  tax.  With  that 
lost  revenue.  It  means  a  much  higher 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  letter  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

September  21. 1981. 
Congressman  Don  Bonker, 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Wdshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  When  I  was  in  your  office  last 
week  you  mentioned  that  specific  sugges- 
tions for  action  to  improve  the  economy 
would  be  helpful. 

We  had  some  discussion  about  the  extra- 
neous factors  in  the  CPI  which  were  causing 
unnecessarily  harsh  measures  in  attempts 
to  reduce  the  Index.  Actually,  inflation  is  in 
great  part  an  imaginary  menace.  Most  of 
our  problems  are  caused  trying  to  cure  it. 
We  need  to  reduce  it  to  size  by  readjusting 
the  weight  of  those  factors  included  in  it 
which  only  impact  any  given  family  once  In 
several  years.  The  two  principal  factors  in 
this  category  are  housing  and  transporta- 
tion. The  average  family  buys  a  house  once 
every  six  or  seven  years  and  an  automobile 
every  three  or  four  years.  Properly  weighted 
they  would  reduce  the  CPI  by  at  least  three 
points. 

Another  category  of  costs  included  in  the 
Index  are  items  such  as  food  and  fuel.  We 
know  that  the  price  of  these  items  is  in- 
creasing. However,  there  Is  a  finite  supply  of 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  necessary  re- 
sources, which  means  that  Increased 
demand  does  not  automatically  increase  the 
supply.  As  long  as  we  are  producing  more 
people  and  fighting  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  in  trying  to  increase  the  supply  of 
these  depleting  resources,  we  have  to  regard 
the  increased  cost  of  these  items  as  a  real 
and  not  an  inflationary  increase.  We  have  to 
accept  what  we  can't  change. 

Periodically,  statements  appear  in  the 
media  lamenting  that  the  income  of  the 
American  worker  is  losing  ground  to  infla- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  this  isn't  true  is  proof 
that  the  CPI  is  a  false  number.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  look  around  us  to  see  that  the  aver- 
age American  worker  has  more  in  the  way 
of  material  goods  and  leisure  time  than  at 
any  time  in  history.  There  are  more  vehicles 
per  household  (including  recreation  types), 
more  TV  sets,  more  stereos,  better  furni- 
ture, better  facilitized  homes  and  more 
people  eating  out  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  past.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  have  some- 
one on  your  staff  dig  up  the  statistics  to 
convince  your  colleagues  that  this  is  true. 
Time  for  composing  this  letter  i^  short  or  I 
would  do  it  for  you. 


The  statement  was  made  that  the  factors 
included  in  the  CPI  were  only  adjusted 
about  once  every  ten  years.  If  you  had  a  nail 
through  your  foot  you  wouldn't  wait  ten 
years  to  pull  it  out.  The  high  interest  rates 
established  to  combat  this  radically  over- 
stated inflation  rate  is  a  nail  through  the 
hearts  of  three  of  America's  most  basic  in- 
dustries: the  automobile  industry,  home 
building  and  real  estate.  These  industries 
along  with  companion  industries  represent 
over  fifty  percent  of  the  country's  economy. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  leaders  of  this  country 
have  courage  enough  to  pull  the  nail  before 
they  kill  the  whole  economy. 

With  regard  to  the  impact  of  the  high  in- 
terest rates  in  our  area  and  the  current 
status  which  we  discussed  in  your  office  last 
week,  here  are  some  of  the  facts. 

I  am  the  Chairman  of  a  group  of  Realtors 
which  represents  sixteen  different  large 
market  areas  of  the  State  of  Washington 
and  Portland,  Oregon.  The  members  of  this 
group,  in  most  cases,  are  the  leading  opera- 
tors in  their  market  areas.  What  is  happen- 
ing to  them  is  representative  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  whole  industry  in  this 
area.  Meetings  are  held  every  three  months, 
beginning  on  Thursday  and  lasting  through 
Saturday.  I  have  been  an  active  participant 
at  every  meeting  since  I  was  invited  to  join 
the  group  ten  years  ago.  My  company  has 
been  built  around  ideas  obtained  from  the 
group  during  the  last  ten  years.  Be  assured 
that  they  are  the  leaders  in  the  Real  Estate 
field  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Also,  most  of 
them  are  builders  and  develoi>ers. 

They  are  all  proud  hard  working  men  and 
are  not  the  type  that  complain  and  blame 
others  if  they  fall.  However,  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  them  at  this  very  moment  are  in  re- 
ceivership, near  bankruptcy  or  negotiating 
to  allow  subdivisions  and  other  property  be 
repossessed  by  lenders.  Fifty  percent  of 
them  will  be  in  the  same  position  within  six 
months  if  interest  rates  stay  at  or  near 
where  they  are  today.  The  other  50  percent 
of  us  are  losing  so  many  dollars  that  we  wlU 
not  be  paying  income  taxes  on  our  1981  re- 
turns. I  paid  approximately  $200,000  in 
income  taxes  for  myself  and  my  two  corpo- 
rations last  year.  If  this  year  finishes  at  the 
same  level  that  it  has  been  running  for  the 
last  six  months,  I  will  pay  little  or  no  taxes 
to  the  IRS  for  1981.  My  companies  are  get- 
ting by  on  a  break-even  basis  in  the  top  50 
percent  of  this  group  of  major  operators. 
This  group  is  as  close  as  one  could  come  to 
getting  a  sampling  of  how  the  real  estate 
and  building  industries  are  faring  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  Administration  keeps  telling  the  news 
media  that  we  are  not  in  a  recession.  Howev- 
er, I  assure  you  that  real  estate,  home  build- 
ing, lumbering  and  related  Industries  are  in 
a  deep  depression. 

There  are  approximately  1,660,000  people 
employed  in  the  State  at  this  time.  The  jobs 
of  1,300,000  are  jeopardized  by  the  rapid 
drop  in  building,  lumbering  and  related  in- 
dustries. Construction,  lumbering,  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  employs  236,000 
people.  A  50%  layoff  in  these  businesses 
would  double  the  State's  unemployment 
rate. 

Governor  Spellman  said  last  Thursday 
that  the  State  of  Washington  was  going  to 
be  655  million  doUars  short  in  meeting 
budget  this  biennium.  The  enclosed  article 
from  the  Dally  Olympian  of  September  21. 
1981  states  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  shortfall  is  "Portions  of  our  economy, 
those  related  to  home  building,  are  in  a  E>e- 
pression,  even  while  other  sectors  are  rea- 


sonably affluent,  but  because  so  much  of 
our  prosperity  depends  upon  good  times  in 
lumbering  and  construction,  we  now  have 
fallen  on  hard  times  in  the  State  revenue 
take". 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  our  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  experience  a  short- 
fall in  tax  revenues  many  times  larger,  due 
to  putting  the  real  estate  and  building  in- 
dustries of  the  U.S.  out  of  business,  if  it  con- 
tinues with  high  interest  rates. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jamzs  W.  Hodges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a  statement 
from  the  Washington  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  representing  the 
working  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. They  are  equally  concerned. 
The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Marvin  Wil- 
liams, who  is  its  president,  and  he  out- 
lines in  painful  detail  the  effect  that 
high  interest  rates  are  having  on  the 
Washington  State  economy.  I  will  not 
detail  those  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Marvin  Williams' 
letter  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Washinctoh  State 

Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  September  23,  1981. 

High  interest  rates  are  having  a  crushing 
impact  on  the  economy  of  Washington 
State.  High  interest  rates  are  shattering 
lives  through  unemployment,  devastating 
communities  through  plant  closures  and 
rendering  the  state  government  nearly 
bankrupt. 

Washington's  economy  is  heavily  depend- 
ent on  logging  and  forest  products  manufac- 
turing. These  employment  sectors  are  im- 
mediately hurt  when  high  interest  rates 
force  reductions  In  construction.  As  of  July 
1981,  Washington's  unemployment  rate 
stood  at  9.1  percent,  up  from  7.7  percent  a 
year  earlier.  Twenty-one  of  Washington's  39 
counties  had  double  digit  unemploynemt 
rates  in  July.  Four  coimties  had  unemploy- 
ment rates  exceeding  15  percent.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  surprising  considering  that  of 
the  170  forest  product  mills  in  the  state,  31 
are  shut  down  and  37  have  curtailed  produc- 
tion. 

The  state's  economy  will  suffer  perma- 
nent damage  if  the  31  mills  that  are  com- 
pletely shut  down  do  not  re-open.  These  clo- 
sures devastate  families,  communities  and 
governments  precisely  at  the  time  when 
their  resources  are  stretched  to  the  limit. 

The  spillover  effect  of  the  depression  in 
the  housing  industry  is  clearly  Illustrated  by 
the  fiscal  crisis  being  experienced  by  Wash- 
ington's state  government.  Revenue  gener- 
ated by  the  three  major  sources  of  state  tax 
revenue,  the  sales  tax.  the  business  and  oc- 
cupation tax  and  the  real  estate  excise  tax, 
have  fallen  far  below  forecast.  Two  weeks 
ago  the  state  had  to  borrow  $300  million 
from  a  private  bank  to  meet  its  payroll  and 
other  obligations.  Last  week  the  Governor 
declared  a  "financial  emergency",  an- 
nounced a  projected  $655  million  deficit  in 
state  general  fund  revenues  and  ordered  a 
10.1  percent  across-the-board  budget  reduc- 
tion. These  reductions  will  come  on  top  of  a 
$400  million  reduction  in  federal  aid  to  the 
state. 

The  citizens  of  Washington  State  need 
relief  from  an  economic  recovery  plan 
which  puts  workers  out  of  work,  housing 
out  of  reach  and  the  needs  of  corporations 
and  the  wealthy  ahead  of  the  needs  of 
workers  and  the  poor.  We  need  immediate 
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relief  from  intolerably  high  interest  rates. 
The  longer  the  delay,  the  greater  the  harm 
to  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  most 
prominent  individual  in  the  savings 
and  loan  business  in  the  State  of 
Washington  is  Mr.  Hal  Wolfe.  He  has 
a  nimiber  of  outlets  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  State.  He  is  very 
prominent  nationally  in  the  savings 
and  loan  league.  He  has  discussed  the 
plight  of  the  economy  on  a  number  of 
occasions  with  me.  He  feels,  as  many 
of  us  do,  that  the  economic  situation  is 
not  going  to  improve  for  his  industry 
and,  of  course,  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  know  that 
S.  &  L.'s  are  very  near  extinction  and 
that  they  depend  heavily  upon  long- 
term  mortgages  in  an  environment 
where  short-term  Investments  prevail. 
So  I  would  like  to  have  the  statement 
that  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  Mr. 
Hal  Wolfe,  president  of  Capital  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Capital  Savings  *  Loan  Associatior, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  September  22,  1981. 
Memo  to:  Congressman  Don  Bonker. 
Prom;  Hal  T.  Wolfe,  St..  President.  Capital 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  effect 
recent  high  interest  rates  have  on  the  hous- 
ing industry.  The  trend  from  1978  to  1981 
demonstrates  the  increasing  Intensity  of  the 
housing  problem.  Clearly,  action  must  be 
taken  now  to  evade  a  housing  catastrophe. 

Housing  demand  has  been  artificially  sup- 
pressed by  high  interest  rates.  Housing  con- 
struction has  fallen  dramatically.  Demo- 
graphics indicate  that  there  simply  are  not 
enough  homes  being  produced  to  meet 
present  and  future  needs. 

The  American  public  cannot  afford  home 
ownership.  The  average  American  home  in 
1989  was  $25,600  and  In  1979  was  $63,200. 
There  will  be  a  housing  shortage  in  the 
1980's.  The  price  of  a  home  will  rise  to  meet 
demand. 

The  attached  figures  Indicate  that  the 
production  of  new  housing  is  well  below  the 
needed  levels  for  minimum  requirements. 
They  also  show  that  if  sufficient  housing 
units  were  available,  they  would  not  be  at  a 
price  that  would  be  affordable  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 

The  cause  of  this  dire  housing  situation  is 
high  interest  rates.  These  rates  must  come 
down  and  they  must  come  down  immediate- 
ly! 

State  Department  of  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Affairs  Publication  C-40,  Commerce 
Depsj^ment. 

State  of  Washington  New  Housing  Per- 
mits—Privately Owned  Units. 

1978.  57.421.  1979.  51.758.  1980.  32.822. 
1981.  2,157  (through  April  1). 

Thurston  County  New  Housing  Permits— 
Privately  Owned  Units. 

1978.  2.679.  1979.  1.856.  1980.  no  figure 
avaUable.  1981.  482  (through  April  1). 

U.S.  New  Housing  Starts  Privately  Owned 
Units  (Source— Bureau  of  Census). 

1978.  2.020,300.  1979.  1.745,100.  1980. 
1,292,200.  1981,  no  figure  available. 

Western  United  States— Privately  Owned 
UiUts— Housing  Starts.  (Source— Bureau  of 
Census). 

1978,  545,000.  1979,  470,000.  1980.  306,000. 
1981,  no  figures  available. 


Average  Loan  Amounts  for  U.S.  (Source- 
Seattle  FHLB). 

1978,  41,400.  1979,  48,200.  1980,  51,700. 
1981,  no  figures  available. 

Average  Contract  Interest  Rate  for  U.S. 
(Source— Seattle  FHLB). 

1978,  9.37  percent.  1979,  10.59  percent. 
1980,  12.46  percent.  1981,  no  figures  avail- 
able. 

Income  necessary  to  qualify  for  average 
loan  at  average  interest  rate  using  80  per- 
cent Loan  to  Value  and  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Payment  to  Income 
requirements  28  percent  and  an  estimated 
figure  for  taxes  and  insurance  of  $75.00. 

1978,  17,965.45/yr.  1979,  22,249.32/yr. 
1980,  26.792.92/yr.  1981,  37,777.67/yr.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Joe  Martineau  is 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Washington 
State.  He  writes  that  those  small  busi- 
nessmen involved  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry are  closing  their  doors,  facing 
closure,  or  entering  into  bankruptcy  in 
the  largest  numbers  in  the  industry's 
history.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  situa- 
tion cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Martin- 
eau's  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

House  Builders  Association 

or  Washington  State, 
Olympia,  Wash.,  September  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Don  Bonker, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Bonker:  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders,  repre- 
senting 123,500  building  industry  firms,  and 
of  which  we  are  an  affiliate,  is  about  to 
embark  upon  a  nationwide  campaign  from 
across  the  country  designated  as  "Unlock 
the  Economy  Week".  A  year  ago  such  an 
effort  would  have  been  most  appropriate. 
Today  its  success  is  critical. 

Statistics  nationally  reflecting  housing 
starts  and  permits  issued  do  not  reflect  in 
any  instance  the  true  occurrences  in  the 
market  place  today.  In  the  real  world  of 
housing,  builder,  subcontractor,  supplier,  fi- 
nancing and  marketing  firms  are  closing 
their  doors,  facing  closure  or  entering  into 
bankruptcy  in  the  largest  numbers  in  the  in- 
dustry's history.  It  can  only  be  apparent  to 
those  of  us  in  the  field  that  there  are  those 
others  in  high  places  who  do  not  have  to 
face  the  reality  of  a  business  depression  and 
who  cannot  understand  the  despair  of  the 
individual  who  is  about  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
a  lifetime  of  work  and  dedication. 

For  months  we  have  seen  the  spread  be- 
tween the  prime  rates.  Fed's  discount  rates 
and  inflation  grow  larger  and  larger,  when 
in  fact,  the  prime  rate  and  Fed's  discount 
rate  should  be  closing  on  the  inflation  rate. 
95  percent  of  the  potential  American  hous- 
ing market  need  not  even  look  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home  today  because  of 
unconscionably  high  interest  rates.  The  em- 
ployment picture  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton has  reached  the  startling  proportions 
that  existed  during  the  employment  reces- 
sion of  a  few  years  ago  which  was  fueled  by 
the  massive  layoffs  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. 

I  am  sure  that  every  state  has  its  own 
unique  problems  in  an  economic  climate 
such  as  we  face  today.  Because  two  of  our 
major  industries  are  so  significantly  affect- 


■  Since  no  figures  are  availmble  for  1981,  a  loan 
amount  of  $55,000  was  used  and  the  current  FHA 
rate  of  17.50  percent. 


ed,  that  Is,  the  home  building  industry  and 
the  timber  industry,  we  perhaps  have  felt 
the  impact  of  hard  money  policies  and  high 
Interest  rates  more  significantly  than  other 
areas.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  convince 
the  members  of  an  industry  or  to  convince 
businessmen  and  their  employees  generally 
that  to  save  the  nation's  economy,  we  must, 
in  fact,  "throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water".  I  would  hope  and  pray  that  the  elec- 
tive administrators  and  policy  makers  of 
this  nation  in  concert  with  the  appointive 
managers  of  our  government  could  apply  a 
combination  of  their  talents  and  compassion 
to  devise  an  economic  interim  program  ca- 
pable of  "keeping  the  nation  afloat"  while 
the  greater  overall  program  of  revitalizing 
the  whole  economy  and  balancing  the 
budget  takes  place. 

I  see  no  reason  to  dazzle  you  with  statis- 
tics because  only  a  blind  man  and  a  fool 
could  fail  to  see  and  imderstand  that  the 
nation's  greatest  asset,  it's  small  business 
community,  is  about  to  be  decimated. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  A.  Martineau, 
Executive  Vice  Pretident 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  exam- 
ple of  a  realtor  experiencing  similar 
problems.  This  is  from  Vince  Himlie  of 
Hlmlie  Realty,  Inc.: 

Himlie  Realty,  Inc. 
Shelton,  Wash.,  September  17,  1981. 

Dear  Congressman  Bonker:  In  a  recent 
conversation  with  Jim  Hodges,  wherein  we 
were  discussing  economic  conditions  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  real  estate  field  in  particu- 
lar, he  suggested  that  I  contact  you  and 
relate  what  has  transpired  in  my  personal 
situation. 

Jim  and  I  are  both  members  of  a  group  of 
Realtors  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
namely  the  Northwest  Bralnstormers,  a 
group  of  fellows  who  meet  regularly  to  dis- 
cuss and  compare  business  trends  in  our  sep- 
arate communities  throughout  the  state. 

Let  me  give  you  some  background  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  my  involvement  in  the 
real  estate  field.  I  have  been  in  real  estate 
sales  for  the  past  19  years,  and  opened  my 
own  office  17  years  ago. 

I  have  grown  from  a  one-man  operation  to 
the  largest  firm  in  our  town  of  Shelton,  and 
during  that  time  have  employed  as  many  as 
8  office  staff,  in  addition  to  my  sales  staff, 
which  membered  18  salesmen  at  one  time. 

I  have  developed  4  areas  of  new  homes, 
seeing  new  homes  built  and  sold  within  a 
very  short  time.  I  have  part  ownership  in 
several  commercial  buildings  in  Shelton,  be- 
sides my  own  new  office,  which  covers  one- 
half  of  a  city  block,  and  we  moved  into  it  2V^ 
years  ago. 

At  the  time  the  economy  started  worsen- 
ing. I  had  just  finished  developing  an  85  lot 
tract,  anticipating  that  it  would  have  new 
homes  built  on  the  lots  and  sold,  as  had 
happened  in  the  previous  developments. 
But,  this  has  never  happened.  To  date  there 
are  five  homes  In  the  entire  development, 
and  some  of  the  houses  were  sold  on  con- 
tract, so  the  builder  recognized  very  little 
income  at  the  time  of  the  sales. 

As  money  became  more  scaree.  I  was 
forced  to  turn  to  individuals  to  borrow 
money  to  operate  my  company.  Interest 
rates  were  becoming  very  expensive,  and  I 
soon  found  I  was  in  deep  trouble. 

As  of  May  11,  1981,  I  was  foreed  to  file  a 
Chapter  11  with  the  United  States  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  Even  though  I  am  still  able  to 
operate    my    business,    with    the    current 
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market  as  it  is,  my  future  is  very  unpredict- 
able. 

The  economy  of  Shelton  as  a  whole  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  slump  in  the  sale  of 
homes.  Our  town  is  mainly  a  lumber  orient- 
ed economy,  so  when  the  sale  of  new  homes 
is  curtailed,  it  causes  a  wide  rippling  effect, 
which  touches  nearly  every  business  in 
town,  from  the  limiber  yards  to  the  house 
furnishing  department  stores.  We  have  seen 
many  people  lose  their  jobs. 

In  our  own  office,  we  have  had  to  cut  back 
on  our  staff  until  we  have  two  secretaries,  a 
bookkeeper,  and  my  wife  has  even  come  In 
to  work  on  a  non-paying  position,  just  to 
help  keep  the  door  open  for  business.  We 
now  have  8  salesmen  left— the  others  have 
been  forced  to  take  other  jobs  in  order  to 
make  a  living. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  real  estate  field 
is  greatly  concerned,  not  only  for  our  own 
area,  but  can  see  the  nation  as  a  whole 
being  In  great  trouble  if  something  is  not 
done  soon  to  ease  the  strict  regulations  re- 
garding obtaining  mortgages  to  purehase 
new  homes.  When  you  see  large  limiber 
mills,  such  as  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  in 
Newport,  Washington  being  closed,  after 
being  in  operation  for  many,  many  years,  as 
well  as  seeing  Simpson  Timber  company 
having  to  give  some  of  their  key  personnel 
early  retirement  in  order  to  keep  the  oper- 
ation going,  we  cannot  help  but  be  very 
alarmed. 

It  is  my  greatest  hope  that  you  can  be  of 
assistance  in  helping  to  get  our  country 
back  on  its  feet,  and  once  again  be  the 
booming  economy  that  we  can  all  remember 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Vince  Himlie, 

Realtor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, all  of  whom  are  experiencing 
economic  hardship,  not  only  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  but  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  State  of  Montana,  the 
State  of  Idaho,  sind  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  is  an  economic  crisis.  All  of  us 
hope  that  tomorrow  night  when  the 
President  addresses  the  Nation  that 
he  will  acknowledge  certain  aspects  of 
his  program  are  not  working  and  will 
attempt  to  set  things  straight  so  that 
we  can  have  an  economic  policy  that 
will  truly  bring  about  economic  recov- 
ery in  America. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  for 
his  leadership  and  assistance  in  pro- 
viding the  time  for  this  effort  this 
afternoon. 


GREEK  COIN  PROGRAM  SHOULD 
BE  A  WARNING  TO  U.S.  OLYM- 
PIC COINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awwunzio)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  reported  on  the  accusations  in 
Greece  about  a  cloud  over  its  1982 
Pan-European  Games  coin  program. 
Those  accusations  are  of  interest  in 
the  United  States  because  the  firm  in- 


volved in  marketing  the  Greek  coins, 
Numarco,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  inter- 
national banking  company  Lazard- 
Freres.  Lazard-Preres  is  a  partner  of 
Occidental  Petroleum  and  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  (LAOOC)  for 
the  exclusive  worldwide  rights  to 
market  U.S.  Oljmipic  coins  proposed 
under  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958. 

Another  report  on  the  Greek  prob- 
lem has  appeared  in  the  September  26, 
1981,  issue  of  Numismatic  News.  It 
shows  how  the  issues  being  raised  in 
Greece  are  very  similar  to  those  I  have 
raised  about  S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958.  It 
also  shows  how  my  Olympic  coin  bill, 
H.R.  3879,  resolves  these  issues. 

There  have  been  acctisations  in 
Greece  that  the  Lazard  subsidiary,  Nu- 
marco, was  improperly  awarded  a 
sweetheart  contract  granting  it  the  ex- 
clusive rights  to  market  1982  Pan-Eu- 
ropeam  Games  coins.  I  have  questioned 
whether  the  LAOOC  £u:ted  properly  in 
awa  ding  Lazard-Occidental  exclusive 
marketing  rights  to  U.S.  coins  that  are 
not  in  existence  and  caimot  come  into 
existence  unless  Congress  acts. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  between 
the  Greek  Government  and  Nimiarco 
have  never  been  made  public.  Similar- 
ly, the  terms  of  the  contract  between 
the  LAOOC  and  Lazard-Occidental 
have  never  been  made  public,  even 
though  I  requested  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract over  3  months  ago. 

Also  questioned  was  the  decision  of 
the  Greek  Goverrunent  to  permit  Nu- 
marco to  market  the  coins  in  Greece 
rather  than  market  the  coins  itself.  In 
the  United  States  I  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Mint,  with  its  45  years  experience 
in  selling  coins  can  do  an  excellent  job 
at  a  lower  cost  than  private  marketers. 
It  is  also  wrong  for  a  private  concern 
to  be  given  the  exclusive  rights  to  U.S. 
coinage  minted  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution. My  bill  provides  for  direct 
marketing  by  the  mint,  while  S.  1230 
and  H.R.  3958  require  private  market- 
ing. 

The  Greek  coins  will  be  issued  in 
three  series  of  five  coins  each.  The 
entire  set  will  cost  over  $2,000  at  cur- 
rent prices  and  rates  of  exchange.  S. 
1230  and  H.R.  3958  repeat  the  error  of 
flooding  the  market  with  too  many  de- 
signs by  proposing  29  coins.  I  estimate 
that  a  complete  set  could  easily  cost 
$8,000  or  more.  My  biU  calls  for  only  a 
single  90-percent  silver  coin,  which 
will  be  easier  to  sell  and  will  be  afford- 
able to  many  more  people  than  a  set 
of  29  coins.  My  coin  would  cost  be- 
tween $20  and  $25. 

Finally,  there  has  never  been  as  esti- 
mate of  how  much,  if  any,  revenues 
will  be  raised  for  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. S.  1230  and  H.R.  3958  would 
raise  little  or  no  revenue  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  My  bill  requires 
that  50  percent  of  the  profits  go  to  re- 
ducing the  national  debt.  It  should 


raise  between  $50  to  $135  million  for 
that  purpose. 

Let  us  learn  from  others  so  that  we 
can  have  a  successful  and  profitable 
coin  program  not  clouded  by  sugges- 
tions of  scandal. 

The  entire  Numismatic  News  article 
is  reprinted  below: 

Greek  Plan  Drawing  Fire 

Angry  exchanges  characterized  a  news 
conference  Sept.  9  in  Athens.  Greece,  held 
to  announce  the  issuance  by  Greece  of  the 
first  five  coins  in  a  series  planned  to  com- 
memorate the  1982  European  Games,  ac- 
cording to  Anastasios  Tzamalis.  Krause 
Publications'  Athens  correspondent. 

Delving  into  what  appears  to  be  a  growing 
scandal  concerning  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tract to  market  the  commemorative  coins, 
reporters  pressed  Greek  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Lazard-Numarco.  the  firm  that 
received  marketing  rights  from  the  Greek 
government,  for  answers. 

Of  those  present,  including  a  deputy  min- 
ister, president  of  the  organizing  committee 
of  the  European  Games  and  several  manag- 
ers of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  only  the  Lazard- 
Numarco  team  responded  to  a  "barrage  of 
questions  from  reporters."  Tzamalis  said. 

These  Lazard-Numarco  representatives 
used  the  "tactic  of  a  lot  of  words  to  say 
nothing"  and  "they  succeeded  in  adding 
substantially  to  the  frustration."  Tzamalis 
continued.  "In  the  end,  the  Greek  deputy 
minister  interrupted  the  angry  exchanges, 
asking  the  press  ix>int  blank  to  help  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  criticize  it." 

Left  unanswered  were  such  questions  as: 

What  are  the  expected  profits  for  Greece? 

Why  did  the  Greek  government  prefer  to 
deal  with  a  distributing  company  instead  of 
holding  an  international  bidding  competi- 
tion for  the  contract? 

Why  had  prior  marketing  offers  from  or- 
ganizations, such  as  Great  Britain's  Royal 
Bdlnt  and  the  Franklin  Mint,  been  over- 
looked? 

Why  hadn't  the  Greek  government  under- 
taken the  program,  placing  only  the  inter- 
national distribution  with  Lazard-Numarco? 

Prompting  the  inquiry  of  the  press  were 
the  systematic  silence  of  Greek  officials  to 
questions  raised  about  the  deal  in  the  Greek 
parliament  earlier  this  year  and  the  Greek 
government's  refusal  to  publish  the  terms 
of  the  contract  between  the  government 
and  Lazard-Numarco.  Tzamalis  said. 

In  February.  1981,  Member  of  Parliament 
Virginia  Tsouderou  termed  the  deal  be- 
tween the  Greek  government  and  Lazard- 
Numarco  a  "first  class  scandal."  She  ac- 
cused the  government  of  awarding  a  sweet- 
heart contract  to  the  firm,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Lazard  Freres  &  Co..  a  Paris-based 
international  investment  banking  firm. 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  is  also  a  partner  with 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  in  the  "coin  group,"  an  entity  that  is 
currently  trying  to  push  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress that  will  create  a  29-coin  program  to 
commemorate  the  1984  Olympics  and  give 
itself  exclusive  marketing  privileges. 

A  total  of  15  designs  will  be  issued  by 
Greece  to  commemorate  the  1982  European 
Games.  They  will  be  issued  five  to  a  group 
and  the  second  and  third  groups  will  be  re- 
leased in  February.  1982,  and  later  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  respectively. 

Each  group  will  consist  of  three  silver 
coins  of  the  100.  250  and  500-drachma  de- 
nominations and  two  gold  coins  of  the  2.500 
and  5.000-drachma  denominations. 
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Mintages  of  300.000  silver  coins  and  75.000 
gold  coins  are  planned.  Tzamalis  considers 
these  figures  highly  optimistic  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  of  the  18.000  silver  500-drach- 
ma  coins  and  10,000  10.000-drachma  coins 
minted  by  Greece  in  1979  to  tnarli  its  entry 
into  the  European  Common  Marlcet.  half 
remain  unsold  in  Bank  of  Greece  vaults.* 


REAGAN  PROSPERITY  HURTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  first  results  of  the  administra- 
tion's grand  economic  experiment  are 
starting  to  come  in,  and  they  are  far 
from  encouraging. 

Historically  high  interest  rates  are 
suffocating  the  housing  industry, 
thwarting  a  recovery  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  and  plunging  thousands 
of  small  businesses  into  bankruptcy. 
Wall  Street  is  suffering  from  a  bad 
case  of  Reaganomic  Jitters. 

The  future  looks  anything  but 
bright. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  does  not  at 
all  resemble  the  rosy  picture  painted 
last  winter  as  President  Reagan  was 
exhorting  Congress  to  give  supply-side 
economics  a  chance.  The  supply-side 
apostles  then  promised  to  deliver 
strong  economic  growth,  a  lower  un- 
employment rate,  and  a  defense  build- 
up all  at  the  same  time.  All  this  would 
be  possible,  they  said,  by  cutting  taxes; 
the  savings  would  be  used  by  industry 
to  invest  in  new  plants  and  equipment: 
and  this  would  lead  to  reduced  infla- 
tion through  higher  productivity. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  have  enjoyed 
about  all  the  Reagan  prosperity  that 
we  can  stand. 

Mr.  Reagan  says  it  is  unfair  to  criti- 
cize his  economic  policy  now  since  it 
does  not  go  in  effect  until  October  1. 
when  the  new  fiscal  year  begins. 

I  do  not  think  this  argument  is  very 
convincing  to  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  since  last  winter,  to  college 
students  who  have  had  to  drop  out  be- 
cause they  caimot  get  loans,  to  chil- 
dren on  school  lunch  programs,  to 
small  businessmen  who  have  lost  their 
businesses,  to  investors  in  the  stock 
market,  and  countless  other  victims  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  economic  policy. 

I  have  to  agree  with  economist 
Walter  Heller  who  was  quoted  in  a 
recent  Times  magazine  article  as 
saying:  "Only  an  ostrich  could  have 
missed  the  contradictions  of  Rea- 
ganomics." 

We  had  ample  warnings  that  the 
Reagan  economic  program  was  noth- 
ing but  a  wUl-o'-the-wisp  concocted  by 
rightwing  economic  youngsters  who 
never  thought  through  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  twin  goals  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics—a huge  tax  cut  and  increased 
revenues— simply  are  not  compatible. 


It  does  not  take  a  Ph.  D.  in  economics 
to  figure  this  out. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  we  were 
warned  by  respected  economists  of 
both  liberal  and  conservative  persua- 
sions—people like  Henry  Kaufman  of 
Solomon  Bros,  among  them— that  the 
arithmetic  of  supply-side  economics 
just  did  not  add  up.  They  warned  that 
there  was  no  way  you  could  cut  taxes 
more  than  $700  billion  over  4  years 
and  still  balance  the  budget  without 
catastrophic  results. 

The  untutored  Reagan  economic 
brain  trusters  exhorted  us  not  to 
worry  about  figures  and  facts— to  buy 
it  all  on  faith.  They  convinced  the 
President  that  in  the  short  run  he  did 
not  have  to  concern  himself  with  defi- 
cits. 

Well,  the  Republicans  and  some  of 
my  misguided  brothers  in  Congress 
passed  the  President's  tax  bill.  Now 
Mr.  Reagan  is  finding  out  that  deficits 
do  matter.  And  he  is  asking  us  to  bail 
him  out.  The  financial  community  has 
made  it  clear  it  does  not  believe  Mr. 
Reagan  when  he  says  he  can  cut  taxes 
and  balance  the  budget  at  the  same 
time.  So  the  President  wants  us  to  cut 
another  $16  billion  from  social  pro- 
grams—on top  of  the  $35  billion  al- 
ready slashed— to  prove  to  Wall  Street 
that  he  is  serious. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  what 
is  happening.  When  the  Grbvemment 
has  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  to 
finance  a  deficit,  it  competes  with  the 
private  sector  for  available  funds. 
When  these  funds  become  scarce— or 
when  lenders  think  they  will  be  in  the 
near  future— interest  rates  go  up.  This 
is  the  case  now  because  the  lenders 
have  no  faith  that  Mr.  Reagan  can 
have  it  both  ways:  A  balanced  budget 
where  the  Government  does  not  have 
to  borrow  and  a  huge  tax  cut. 

The  administration  has  promised  to 
hold  the  deficit  to  $42.5  billion  in  1982 
and  balance  the  budget  by  1984.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  however, 
predicts  a  1982  deficit  of  $65  billion, 
declining  to  about  $50  billion  in  1984. 
This  is  about  in  line  with  what  private 
forecasters  are  saying. 

So  it  is  apparent  now  that  by  listen- 
ing to  the  pie-in-the-sky  supply  siders 
Mr.  Reagan  has  gotten  himself  be- 
tween a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  In  des- 
peration the  administration  wants 
more  blood  from  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  those  least  able  to  make  any 
more  sacrifices.  Alice  Rivlin.  the 
highly  respected  economist  with  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  told 
Congress  recently  that  the  only  way 
the  budget  could  be  balanced  without 
rollbacks  in  social  security  or  military 
spending  would  be  to  "close  down  the 
rest  of  the  Government." 

So  much  for  the  administration's 
claim  that  it  could  cut  taxes  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  the  same  time.  I 
guess  we  could  if  we  wanted  to  turn 
our  baclcs  on  everything  else  that  we 


have  done  to  make  this  an  enviable  so- 
ciety since  the  days  of  the  New  I>eal. 

Complicatiiig  the  economic  outlook 
is  the  other  side  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  game  plan.  This  is  its 
determination  to  hold  down  the 
money  supply.  Repeatedly  it  has  ap- 
plauded, indeed  embraced  as  its  own, 
the  Federal  Reserve's  tight  money 
policy.  According  to  the  monetarists 
who  expouse  this  course,  you  restrain 
the  growth  of  the  economy  by  restrict- 
ing the  money  supply. 

The  goal  is  simple:  By  making  the 
cost  of  borrowing  very  expensive  you 
reduce  total  demand  in  the  economy. 
Unemployment  increases,  workers 
moderate  wage  demands  and,  with  a 
little  luck,  price  increases  moderate. 

The  trouble  is  that  with  the  tax  cut 
putting  added  pressure  on  lendable 
funds  because  of  expected  deficits,  we 
are  getting  a  double  whammy  on  the 
money  supply  side. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  has  pledged  that  his  inde- 
pendent agency  will  stick  with  its  tight 
money  policy  to  battle  inflation. 

He  says  the  solution  is  simple: 
Either  cut  more  out  of  the  budget  or 
increase  taxes.  Since  it  would  be  terri- 
bly embarrassing  for  the  President  to 
propose  a  tax  increase  after  fighting 
so  hard  for  a  cut,  he  has  decided  to  try 
to  wring  more  from  those  in  our  socie- 
ty who  have  the  least  ability  to  fighl 
back. 

Mr.  Volcker  recently  reminded  those 
who  voted  for  the  tax  cut  that  in 
doing  so  they  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity of  "cutting  the  spending  suit  to  fit 
the  revenue  cloth." 

When  we  left  for  the  August  recess 
many  of  my  colleagues  assumed  that 
they  had  bitten  the  budget  bullet  and 
that  it  was  all  over.  Well,  clearly  it  is 
not.  The  question  now  is  how  much 
farther  we  can  go  and  still  look  at  our- 
selves in  the  mirror. 

There  is  indeed  a  bit  of  irony  in  the 
fact  that  the  same  administration  that 
has  promised  a  balanced  budget  was 
forced  to  come  to  Congress  in  a  move 
to  allow  the  national  debt  to  pass  the 
trillion-dollar  mark.  And  it  is  the 
second  time  since  he  took  office  that 
the  President  has  had  to  ask  for  a 
debt-limit  increase. 

How  much  longer  can  we  endure  this 
adventure  into  the  never-never  land  of 
economics?  I  do  not  think  very  long. 

High  interest  rates  are  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect.  The  housing  recession 
is  now  nearly  3  years  old,  longer  than 
any  of  its  recent  predecessors.  Bank- 
ruptcies have  increased  42  percent 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  85  per- 
cent of  all  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, the  life's  blood  of  the  housing 
industry,  are  losing  money  because  of 
high  interest  rates. 

The  dire  predictions  of  those  who 
warned  against  Reaganomics  with  its 
promises  of  tax  cuts  and  a  balanced 
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budget  at  the  same  time  are  turning 
out  to  be  quite  accurate. 

The  administration's  economic  ex- 
periment is  turning  into  an  economic 
nightmare. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  spurn 
the  band  of  zealous  economic  neo- 
phsrtes  and  turn  to  the  old  pros  for 
advice  on  how  to  get  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma.* 


MILITARY      SERVICE      MEMBERS 
INEQUITABLY  EXCLUDED 

FROM       FEDERALLY       FUNDED 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  WnrrE)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
behalf  of  all  military  service  members 
who,  under  recent  changes  in  the  law, 
are  now  inequitably  excluded  from 
federally  funded  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  this  situ- 
ation is  in  order  here.  Under  former 
law.  Federal  unemployment  benefits 
were  provided  to  former  military  per- 
sormel  if  they  met  certain  eligibility 
requirements  of  the  State  in  which 
they  applied  and  if  they  had  served 
365  or  more  continuous  days  of  active 
duty  and  were  separated  from  the 
military  under  other  than  dishonor- 
able conditions.  Unlike  other  workers 
whom  many  States  disqualify  for  vol- 
untarily leaving  a  job,  service  mem- 
bers were  eligible  for  unemployment 
benefits  for  leaving  the  military  at  the 
end  of  a  term  of  enlistment. 

Recent  changes  in  the  law,  however, 
have  eliminated  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  those  who  voluntarily 
quit  military  service  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  enlistment  tuid  are  eligible  to 
reenlist.  Proponents  of  this  provision 
of  the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
argued  that  these  individuals  had  vol- 
untarily enlisted  in  an  All-Volunteer 
Force  and  should  therefore  be  treated 
like  civilians  who  voluntarily  accept 
and  quit  a  job.  In  the  process  of 
saving  dollars,  equity  was  not  consid- 
ered. This  change  in  the  law  has  the 
net  effect  of  rewarding  those  persons 
who  are  not  qualified  to  reenlist  in  our 
military  services  and  punishing  those 
who  have  honorably  and  capably 
served  our  country. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the 
present  approach  as  well.  First,  it  dras- 
tically impacts  the  number  of  house- 
holds which  might  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  Second,  it  places  the  service 
member  who  may  be  quite  a  distance 
from  his  home  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage in  assessing  the  lat>or  market 
compared  to  the  local  civilian.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  it  serves  to  impede 
rather  than  assist  the  readjustment 
process  from  the  military  to  the  civil- 
ian sector. 


Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
remedies  this  situation  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  reasonable  response  to 
critics  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
ex-service  members,  yet  which  repre- 
sents a  reduction  in  spending  com- 
pared to  the  former  law.  In  short,  it 
first  provides  that  a  person  must  have 
730  days  of  continuous  military  service 
in  order  to  qualify  as  employment  for 
unemployment  compensation  pur- 
poses. Second,  it  requires  a  4-week 
waiting  period  between  the  week  in 
which  an  individual  is  separated  from 
the  military  and  the  week  in  which  he 
or  she  first  becomes  entitled  to  com- 
pensation. And  finally,  it  limits  an  eli- 
gible ex-service  member's  total  entitle- 
ment to  no  more  than  13  times  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  payable. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
veterans,  and  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  assisting  those 
who  have  served  our  country  by  sup- 
porting this  bill.* 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  House,  on  rollcall  213, 
voted  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
183,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  the  national  rugby  team  of  South 
Africa  should  not  play  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  voted  "yes" 
on  this  measure,  apparently  the  elec- 
tronic voting  system  did  not  register 
my  vote,  as  I  am  listed  as  "not  voting" 
in  the  Record  of  yesterday. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  did 
support  this  measure,  and  that  I  did 
cast  my  vote  for  it  in  the  House  on 
September  22.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDNA  M. 
VOORHEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ober- 
STAR)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday family  and  friends  paid  their 
last  tribute  to  Edna  M.  Voorhees,  a 
dedicated  and  much  loved  member  of 
my  staff,  who  passed  away  this  week- 
end, a  victim  of  cancer. 

During  her  16  years'  service  here 
Edna  Voorhees  personified  the  unsung 
hero  nature  of  Hill  staffers,  serving 
four  Members  of  Congress,  Bob 
Dimcan,  Jerry  Pettis,  John  Blatnik, 
suid  myself  in  that  period  of  time.  The 
labors  of  dedicated  and  hard-working 
staff  turn  the  gear^  of  this  institution, 
but  they  receive  little  public  recogni- 
tion for  their  efforts.  I  think  Edna  de- 
serves that  special  public  recognition. 
She  was  an  exceptional  secretary.  In 


fact,  I  would  say  the  very  model  of  a 
true  professional  in  her  vocation. 

But  Edna  was  more  than  the  model 
of  a  professional.  She  was  wife,  home- 
maker,  mother,  friend,  counselor,  com- 
forter to  many,  a  profound  and  beauti- 
ful person  to  all  who  knew  her. 

At  birth  we  rejoice  and  we  wonder  at 
the  mystery  of  new  life  ahead.  But  the 
irony  of  human  existence  is  that  in 
death  the  mystery  of  life  is  revealed  to 
us.  The  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  disap- 
pointments, and  the  triumphs  are  spe- 
cial ways  in  which  we  were  touched  by 
the  life  of  a  loved  one.  In  life  we  may 
have  been  too  embarrassed  to  say  all 
we  felt  or  appreciated  in  that  person. 
But  death  releases  us  from  that  bond- 
age. In  life  we  held  back,  but  now  we 
are  no  longer  restrained.  Our  hearts 
and  memories  will  overflow  and  recall 
and  retell  our  favorite  secret  memory 
of  that  loved  one. 

In  life  Edna  was  such  a  person.  In 
life  she  belonged  to  a  few.  In  death 
she  belongs  to  us  all. 

We  are  the  most  hviman  in  those 
special  milestones  in  our  brief  passage 
on  Earth,  marriage,  birth,  and  death. 
At  those  times  we  let  our  guard  down, 
we  let  others  invade  our  privacy.  We 
let  our  feelings  and  emotions  out  to 
touch  the  lives  of  others. 

It  strikes  me  that  Edna  never  had 
her  guard  up.  she  never  wore  a  mask. 
She  was  one  person,  she  was  not  in- 
scrutable. She  allowed  herself  to  be 
vulnerable.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
totally  open  to  others'  needs  and 
hurts.  She  loved  and  she  was  hurt. 
She  showed  and  she  shared  the  love 
and  the  hurt. 

If  love  is  the  glue  that  binds  the 
family  together,  then  Edna  was  that 
glue.  She  was  love  itself. 

Inevitably  the  question  forces  itself 
on  us.  She  was  ^uch  a  good  person, 
always  putting  others  ahead  of  her- 
self, why  did  she  have  to  suffer  so. 

So  life,  a  good  life,  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  earned  an  easy  death.  A 
compassionate  life  is  one  in  which  the 
joys  and  the  sufferings  of  others  are 
deeply  felt  and  that  Itind  of  life  makes 
death  an  act  of  dying  for  and  with 
others,  and  in  a  very  real  sense  as  well 
as  in  a  symbolic  way  Edna  suffered  for 
those  with  whom  she  had  lived. 

There  is  a  Yiddish  saying,  "God  gave 
us  burdens,  but  he  also  gave  us  shoul- 
ders." Edna  was  shoulders  for  all  of 
her  family  and  for  all  of  us  whose  lives 
she  touched.  The  Lord  has  taken  her 
to  His  house,  but  he  has  not  left  us 
alone.  He  has  left  us  the  example  of 
Edna's  strength,  her  courage,  and  of 
her  love. 

Her  time  of  testing  is  over.  Ours  has 
just  begun.  I  pray  that  we  shall  not  be 
found  wanting  and  that  her  example 
will  live  on  in  each  of  us. 


# 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  PRANK  J. 
ZAMBONI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dymally) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  30.  1981,  the  Paramount 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  our  local  pioneers  who 
had  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
success  and  development  of  Para- 
mount. This  honor  will  go  to  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Zamboni  at  a  chamber  of 
commerce  membership  luncheon  to  be 
held  at  Iceland.  8041  E.  Jackson.  Para- 
mount, at  12  noon. 

The  origin  of  Prank  J.  Zamboni  can 
be  traced  to  January  18.  1901,  when  he 
was  bom  in  Eureka.  Utah. 

Mr.  Zamboni,  in  the  ice  manufactur- 
ing business  in  the  1930's  when  that 
type  of  endeavor  went  to  pieces,  was 
concerned  that  his  ice  plant  was  lying 
idle.  This  concern  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Hynes— Paramount— was  pri- 
marily a  Dutch  community,  gave  birth 
to  the  idea  of  an  ice  rink  for  Hynes. 

When  he  first  proposed  the  idea  of 
building  a  first-class  ice  skating  rink  at 
the  small  town  of  Hynes.  the  idea  was 
denied.  But  he  went  ahead,  convinced 
the  idea  was  sound.  The  first  years 
were  tough  and  trying,  but  the  rink 
has  attained  national  prominence  and 
serves  multitudes  of  ice  enthusiasts 
weekly.  When  the  rink  originally 
opened  in  January  1939,  it  did  so 
with  all  of  the  splendor  and  ceremony 
of  a  true  "Hollywood"  opening. 

The  biggest  problem  was  the  resur- 
facing of  the  ice,  which  required  up  to 
1V4  hours  and  three  to  five  men.  In 
March  1942.  Zamboni  began  to  ex- 
periment with  a  tractor  and  a  sled. 
After  7  years  of  tinkering,  he  patented 
mankind's  first  ice  resurfacer. 

In  1952  Sonja  Henie  was  practicing 
in  the  Paramount  rink.  At  her  request, 
Zamboni  built  a  machine  she  took  on  a 
tour  of  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Eiu-ope.  Other  rink  owners  spotted 
Zamboni's  machine  and  placed  orders. 

In  1954.  Zamboni  began  limited  pro- 
duction of  a  standardized  model  and 
started  his  rise  from  "little  old  ice 
maker"  to  king  of  the  ice  resurfacer. 
The  name  "Zamboni"  is  now  synony- 
mous with  the  machine. 

Besides  being  a  prominent  business- 
man, he  was  also  a  civic  leader  and  led 
the  undertaking  to  unite  Hynes  and 
Clearwater  under  the  single  name  of 
"Paramount."  taking  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Hynes  Clearwater  Kiwanis 
Club  January  3,  1946,  he  announced 
the  Paramount  unification  project  as 
the  club's  major  objective  for  the  year. 
Soon  nearly  all  other  civic,  patriotic, 
and  cultural  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity had  lined  up  in  support  of  the 
plan.  Consolidation  of  the  two  towns 
under  the  single  name  of  Paramount 
marked  the  final  step  in  the  communi- 
ty unification  project. 


Another  highlight  of  Mr.  Zamboni's 
career  is  in  June  of  1965,  he  had  the 
high  honor  of  being  named  to  Ice 
Skatings  Hall  of  Fame. 

Prank  married  Norda  Chamberlain 
in  February  of  1923.  Tliey  have  three 
children,  Arlene  Lenarth,  Jean  Zam- 
boni, and  Richard  Zamboni.  14  grand- 
children and  7  great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Representative 
of  the  city  of  Paramount  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  residents  of  Para- 
mount in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Frank 
J.  Zamboni  and  his  family. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Nelson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNKER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  White,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  (Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Termessee.  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Oberstar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  15  minutes,  on 
September  24. 

Mr.  RoEMER,  for  20  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Hyde,  at  the  conclusion  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  H.R.  4  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 


Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Ms.  P^EDLER  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNKER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  E]RTEL. 

Mr.  Simon  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  BiAGCi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fahy. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  Garcia. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  764.  An  act  to  provide  for  protection  of 
the  John  Sack  cabin,  Targhee  National 
Forest  In  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.  1475.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  618.  An  act  to  convey  certain  Inter- 
ests in  public  lands  to  the  city  of  Angels, 
Calif.;  and 

H.R.  2218.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  requesting  the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  September  24, 
1981,  at  10  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Supplemental  report  on 
H.R.  3112  (Rept.  No.  97-227.  Pt.  ID.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  4560.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-251).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  30,  1950.  with  respect  to 
assuring  a  free  public  education  for  military 
dependents  residing  on  Federal  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
CSovemment  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  June  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Greece 
(Transmittal  No.  81-101),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
together  with  certification  that  the  sale  Is 
consistent  with  the  principles  contained  in 
section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of 
the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Colombia 
(Trtmsmlttal  No.  81-105),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing fiscal  year  1980  on  donations  received 
and  allocations  made  from  the  fund 
"14X8563  Funds  Contributed  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Indian  Race,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,"  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1931.  as  amended  (82  SUt.  171);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  the  proposed  master 
plan  for  future  development  of  the  Capitol 
grounds,  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Appropriations  Act,  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BIUNS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H.R.  1352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Laszlo  Revesz  (Rept.  No.  97-246).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary H.R.  1796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jacobo  Cosio-Franco;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-247).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H.R.  1624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  The- 
resa Mbc<^"  Alcalen;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  97-248).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R.  1977.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Btaria 
Gloria  (Joy)  C.  Villa  (Rept.  No.  97-249).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LUNGREN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R.  3478.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maruko  Kubota  Smith;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  97-250).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 

H.R.  4560.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  4561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  benefits  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  or  who  are 
residing  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU: 

H.R.  4562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  all  deduc- 
tions for  interest  paid  or  incurred  on  loans 
In  connection  with  an  unfriendly  takeover. 


or  attempted  takeover,  of  a  corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  4563.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  rape  a  Federal 
crime  if  committed  after  travel  in  Interstate 
commerce  with  the  intent  to  commit  rape, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  within 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  a  Rape 
Prevention  Information  Onter,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ERTEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
FuauA,  Mr.  Walcrem,  Mr.  Browh  of 
California,  Mr.  HoLxrNBECK,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,   Mr.    AuCoiN,    Mr.    Murfhy. 
Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Hdghes,  and  Mr. 
WiNif): 
H.R.  4564.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  system  for  management,  protection, 
and  utilization  of  the  results  of  federally 
sponsored  scientific  and  technological   re- 
search and  development;  and  to  further  the 
public  Interest  of  the  United  States  domesti- 
cally and  abroad;  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  4565.  A  bill  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1.  1981,  increase  in  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Brodheao.  Mr. 
Jemkihs,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Fraitk. 
Mr.     Wilson,     Sir.     Cohable,     Mr. 
Archer.     Mr.     Vahser     Jagt,     Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crake.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Shulze,  Mr.  Derwihski.  Mr.  Creek, 
Mr.  Petri,  and  Mr.  Wyue): 
H.R.  4566.  A  bill  to  reduce  certain  duties, 
to  suspend  temporarily  certain  duties,  to 
extend    certain    existing    suspensions    of 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself.  B4r. 
NowAK.  1^.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Moak- 

LEY): 

H.R.  4567.  A  bill  to  delay  the  application 
of  Revenue  Ruling  81-216,  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  separate  lots  of  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  under  the  small  issue  ex- 
emption; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  4568.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  certain  restrictions  contained 
In  a  previous  conveyance  of  land  to  the  city 
of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MOPFETT,  Mr.  Ratchtord,  Mr.  Geji»- 

ENSoii.  and  Mr.  DeNarois): 

H.R.  4569.  A  bill   to  designate  the  \3S. 

Post  Office  Building  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 

the  "WUliam  R.  Cotter  Federal  Building": 

to   the  Committee   on   Public  Works  and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRIC^E  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4570.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  an  Individual  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  in  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  purchase  arms,  ammunition,  targets, 
and  other  supplies  and  appliances  necessary 
for  target  practice  which  are  sold  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  4571.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  to  Increase  the  Investment 
yield  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  a  level  com- 
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petitlve  with  comparable  investments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SNYDER   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Pbrkihs.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Stokks,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.    Stangeland.    Mr.    Mottl.    Mr. 
Solomon,  and  Mr.  W.^tkins): 
H.R.  4572.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  charge  interest  at  a  rate  which  is  great- 
er than  10  percent  per  annum  on  loans  ex- 
ceeding $300.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banl^ing,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  4573.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  ex-service  members 
who  voluntarily  leave  military  service  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  4574.  A  biU  to  amend  section  164  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RCXjERS: 
H.R.  4575.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  develop  a  plan  for  lowering 
interest  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Albosta.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.   Hammerschmidt,   Mr.   Hendon, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.   Mr.   Long  of 
Louisiana,      Mr.      Kogovsek,      Mr. 
McCoLLUM,      Mr.      McCurdy.      Mr. 
McEwEN.    Mr.    Mitchell    of    New 
York,    Mr.    Napier.    Mr.    Roe.    Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Sitnia.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,    Mr.    Oilman,    and   Mr. 
Clausen): 
H.R.  4576.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1961  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  economic  development  of  rural  enter- 
prise zones,  and  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  small  businesses  located  in  rural  enter- 
prise zones;  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on 
Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.R.  4577.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  97- 
34;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARMAN: 
H.   Res.    230.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  uncontrolled  production,  and 
exportation  to  the  United  SUtes,  of  illicit 
narcotics;   to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  claiise  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

187.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  rela- 
tive to  textile  imports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

188.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
relative  to  textile  imports;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENJAMIN: 

H.R.  4578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bert  Van 
Prooyen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  4579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ofelma 
Pinghlan  Mangabat;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  4580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Angela  Chinn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
H.  Clifford;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

H.R.  4582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
E.  Teichgraeber:  esUte  of  Barbara  G.  Teich- 
graeber,  deceased.  Bernard  E.  Teichgraeber, 
and  Richard  P.  Teichgraeber,  executors; 
Bernard  E.  Teichgraeber  and  esUte  of  Bar- 
bara G.  Teichgraeber,  Bernard  E.  Teich- 
graeber, and  Richard  F.  Teichgraeber.  ex- 
ecutors; and  Richard  P.  Teichgraeber  and 
Winifred  Teichgraeber;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4583.  A  bill  to  extend  patent  num- 
bered 26.901  (originally  issued  as  number 
3.226,696)  for  a  period  of  10  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  4584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E\m  Ook 
Hahn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Irfan 
Khan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri. 

H.R.  878:  Bflr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  1509:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Mr.  Evans 
of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1778:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1989:  Mr.  Ratchtord. 

H.R.  2322:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  2439:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2642:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  3200:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Ms.  Ferraro, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. 

H.R.  3704:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  3934:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  4075:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

H.R.  4091:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  4108:  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Emerson. 
and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

H.R.  4162:  Mr.  Gunderson  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  4230:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rousselot, 
and  Mr.  Loetpler. 

H.R.  4373:  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 


Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Gejdenson! 
Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr! 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Mounari,  and 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Siuander.  Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 
Mr.  LuKEN.  Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr! 
Holland.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  and  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

H.R.  4460:  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Mttchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
BoNKBR.  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Bdr. 
St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  D' Amours.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Gin- 
grich, and  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

H.R.  4501:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

H.R.  4528:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  4534:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington  and 
Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.J.  Res.  157:  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

HJ.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Ui.  Dorgan  of  North  DakoU.  Mr.  Downly, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
OiNN,  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jefpries,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
MoFPETT,  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  TnoatAs,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Beard,  and  Mr. 

QUILLEN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  M.s.  Ferraro. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166:  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Panet- 
TA.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Emery.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Minish, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hiler.  and 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

H.  Res.  211:  Mrs.  Bouquard  and  Mr. 
Hutto. 

H.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota. 
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DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  1805:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

205.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Republic  of  Palau.  Koror, 
relative  to  assistance  for  the  eradication  of 
the  Republic's  deficit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

206.  Also,  petition  of  the  35th  annual 
meeting.  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  relative  to  inflation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

207.  Also,  petition  of  the  35th  annual 
meeting.  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Char- 


lotte, N.C.,  relative  to  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act;  To 
the  Committee  on  Ekiucation  and  Lattor. 

208.  Also,  petition  of  the  35th  annual 
meeting.  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Char- 
lotte. N.C.,  relative  to  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

209.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, Meriden  Community  Action  Agency, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  relative  to  decontrol  of  nat- 
ural gas;  To  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

210.  Also,  petition  of  the  35th  annual 
meeting.  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  relative  to  Federal  regulation  of 
State  and  local  pension  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

211.  Also,  petition  of  the  35th  annual 
meeting.  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  relative  to  revision  of  the  Feder- 
al Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

212.  Also,  petition  of  the  35th  annual 
meeting,  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  relative  to  air  traffic  controllers; 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

213.  Also,  petition  of  the  35th  annual 
meeting.  Southern  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Council  of  State  Governments.  Char- 
lotte. N.C..  relative  to  improving  forest  man- 
agement in  the  South;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3210 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—Page  6,  line  8,  insert  after  "October  1, 
1981,"  the  following:  "and  any  project  on 
the  Interstate  System  with  respect  to  which 
the  environmental  impact  statement  or 
statements  required  under  section  102(2X0 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2KC))  were  prepared 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981,". 
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FIRST  THINGS  FIRST  CREDIT 
ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  HORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  discourage  the  waste  of  our  Na- 
tion's limited  supply  of  credit  by  some 
of  our  largest  corporations,  so  that  a 
greater  amount  of  credit  can  be  avail- 
able to  the  farmers  and  small  business 
people  of  America. 

This  bill  would  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  subsi- 
dizing such  credit  waste  through  our 
tax  system. 

Our  Nation  is  in  a  credit  famine.  Our 
farmers  and  small  business  people  who 
need  credit  to  buy  equipment  or  to 
carry  their  inventory  often  csuinot  get 
that  credit.  Or  if  they  can  get  it,  they 
cannot  afford  it. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with 
the  administration's  blessing,  has 
adopted  a  deliberate  policy  of  keeping 
interest  rates  so  high  that  they 
amoimt  to  an  almost  confiscatory  tax 
on  the  productive  enterprises  of  this 
country. 

The  administration  tells  us  to  be  pa- 
tient. We  are  told  the  dubious  theory 
that  this  credit  famine— and  high  in- 
terest rates— will  cure  inflation  in  the 
long  nm. 

But  not  everyone  has  to  wait  for 
that  "long  run."  Not  everyone  has  to 
be  patient.  While  our  farmers  and 
smaU  business  people  come  home  from 
the  bank  loan  office  emptyhanded, 
some  of  our  very  largest  corporations, 
like  Mobil  Oil  and  Dupont,  are  heap- 
ing their  plates  high  with  more  credit 
than  they  need. 

In  most  cases,  they  are  paying, 
moreover,  interest  rates  that  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  the  smaller 
producer  has  to  pay. 

It  is  like  19th-century  India:  The 
maharajahs  eat  and  grow  fat  while  ev- 
eryone else  goes  himgry. 

MobU  alone  lined  up  over  $5.5  billion 
in  credit  in  its  recent  unsuccessful 
effort  to  buy  control  of  Conoco,  the 
Nation's  11th  largest  oil  company. 
That  $5.5  billion  is  over  three  times 
the  total  outstanding  commercial  and 
farm  production  debt  in  my  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

In  other  words,  this  one  oil  compa- 
ny, Mobil  Oil,  was  guzzling  enough 
credit  to  finance  the  business  needs  of 
my  State  several  times  over.  That 
credit  guzzling  meant  that  $5.5  billion 


less  credit  was  available  for  the  small 
producers  of  this  country.  It  also 
meant  that  these  small  producers  have 
to  pay  interest  rates  that  are  yet 
higher,  because  when  the  available 
supply  of  credit  goes  down,  the  price 
goes  up. 

The  Mobil-Conoco  episode  is  Just 
one  example  of  a  merger  storm  that 
continues  to  gain  strength.  Mergers 
are  up  34  percent  this  year  over  last, 
and  the  truly  gigantic  combinations, 
those  involving  one-half  of  a  billion 
dollars  or  more,  have  grown  15  times 
over  in  the  last  5  years.  Our  free  en- 
terprise economy  may  go  the  way  of 
the  dime  cup  of  coffee  and  the  nickel 
Hershey  bar  if  this  trend  continues. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  this  corpo- 
rate credit  giizzling  were  doing  some- 
thing useful  and  constructive.  If 
MobU,  for  example,  were  going  to  use 
that  $5.5  billion  to  find  new  oil,  or  to 
develop  new  techniques  for  recovering 
oil  presently  beyond  our  reach,  or  to 
help  develop  engines  that  require  less 
gasoline,  or  to  do  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  things  it  could  do  with  that 
enormous  sum  of  money  to  make 
America  better  and  stronger,  our 
farmers  and  business  people  might  be 
patient.  They  might  say,  "Well,  I  do 
not  like  those  big  companies  cornering 
all  that  credit,  but  at  least  the  rest  of 
us  will  get  something  for  it." 

But  that  is  not  what  is  happening. 
The  merger  schemes  of  Mobil  and 
others  do  not  provide  any  new  jobs, 
except  for  the  blue-chip  lawyers  who 
grew  richer  by  over  $15  million  creat- 
ing the  5-week  blizzard  of  paperwork 
involved  in  the  Conoco  battle.  The  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  are  the  top  corpo- 
rate managers  who  build  their  empires 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  us. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between 
the  credit  famine  on  Main  Street  and 
the  credit  orgy  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  board  rooms  of  giant  corporations 
like  Mobil. 

There  is  also  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween this  credit-financed  corporate 
takeover  spree  and  other  economic 
problems  which  our  Nation  faces. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  for  example,  that 
our  productivity  is  lagging,  when  the 
managers  of  many  of  our  largest  cor- 
porations prefer  to  buy  up  each 
other's  assets  instead  of  minding  their 
own  business— instead  of  spending 
that  money  and  management  energy 
building  new  factories,  devising  better 
methods  of  production,  improving 
their  products,  and  doing  the  other 
things  we  need  for  jobs  and  economic 
health? 


Mr.  John  J.  Nevin,  the  president  of 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber,  said  re- 
cently that  poor  management  is  the 
primary  cause  of  America's  lagging 
productivity.  When  our  top  managers 
spend  their  time  devising  schemes  to 
buy  each  other's  companies,  instead  of 
making  better  products  and  protecting 
their  markets  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, productivity  is  bound  to  lag. 

The  Japanese  corporations  that  are 
challenging  ours  in  the  marketplace, 
rarely  engage  in  merger  and  takeover 
games.  They  grow  from  within.  They 
grow  better  instead  of  just  bigger. 
Their  executives  spend  their  time  de- 
veloping top  quality  products  and 
beating  American  companies  in  their 
own  marketplace. 

The  current  credit-financed  merger 
spree  in  the  United  States  is  reducing 
competition  in  our  economy,  and  that 
means  higher  prices  and  lower  quality 
products  for  all  of  us. 

It  also  threatens  to  smother  our 
economy  in  bureaucracy  and  redtape. 
When  giant  corporations  like  Mobil 
and  Exxon  buy  up  other  companies— 
especially  smaller  ones— the  result  fre- 
quently is  Just  additional  layers  of 
management  bureaucracy.  Business 
people  who  were  independent— wlio 
were  accustomed  to  making  their  own 
decisions,  taking  their  own  risks— sud- 
denly find  themselves  forced  to  push 
paper  through  endless  channels  and 
higher-ups  just  to  make  simple  busi- 
ness decisions. 

For  example,  the  cofounder  of  one 
small  company  that  Exxon  gobbled  up 
not  long  ago  complained  to  Business 
Week  magazine  that.  "It  can  take  a 
year  to  get  approval  for  a  strategy 
change.  'The  speed  at  which  Exxon 
moves  is  4ncredibly  slow."  This  execu- 
tive quit,  ^e  said,  "strictly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  independence." 

"It  Is  a  full  time  Job  just  filling  out 
all  the  forms  Exxon  wants."  grumbled 
the  founder  of  another  small  company 
which  lost  its  independence  to  Exxon's 
empire-building  appetite. 

If  we  wanted  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
initiative  and  individual  risk  taking  in 
American  enterprise,  we  could  find  no 
better  way  than  to  let  the  current 
merger  spree  continue  unchecked. 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1980's. 
we  need  entrepreneurs  who  are  lean 
and  hungry  risk  takers.  We  do  not 
need  new  legions  of  corporate  paper 
pushers  and  yes-men.  What  good  will 
it  do  us  to  cut  back  government  bu- 
reaucracy, if  big  new  corporate  bu- 
reaucracies rise  up  in  its  place? 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Let  US  not  forget  the  consumer.  The 
borrowing  costs  that  are  financing  the 
takeover  binge  are  passed  on  directly 
to  the  consumer.  Du  Pont,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  battle  for  Conoco,  is 
going  to  be  paying  $750  million  per 
year,  more  than  its  total  1980  earn- 
ings, just  to  finance  the  loan  it  used  in 
buying  control  of  that  oil  company. 
Unless  DuPont  has  discovered  the 
Tooth  Fairy,  that  $750  million  will  be 
passed  along  to  all  the  Americans  who 
buy  Teflon  cookware;  Lucite  paints; 
clothing  made  from  dacron.  orlon.  and 
nylon;  Rain  Dance  car  wax;  agricultur- 
al chemicals  like  Lannate,  Marlate  50. 
and  Mansate  500;  and  all  the  other 
products  marketed  by  DuPont. 

In  other  words,  the  consumer's  and 
producer's  dollar  will  buy  less.  We 
have  a  word  for  this:  "Inflation." 

If  Congress  does  not  act,  this  de- 
structive merger  trend  will  grow.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  proclaimed 
Its  policy  of  permissiveness  regarding 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Our 
largest  companies  know  the  Justice 
Department  intends  to  look  the  other 
way,  and  are  acting  accordingly.  On 
top  of  this,  the  tax  cuts  recently 
passed  by  Congress  included  over  $50 
billion  for  the  oil  companies  alone 
during  this  decade.  That  is  cIo.se  to  the 
total  capital  investments  made  by  all 
U.S.  manufacturing  companies  in  1979. 
It  is  more  than  the  dollar  volume  of 
all  corporate  mergers  last  year.  Unless 
Congress  does  something  soon,  the  oil 
companies  and  others  will  use  their 
new  tax  cut  bonus  to  buy  up  other 
companies,  grab  more  U.S.  farmland, 
and  generally  increase  their  hold  over 
our  economy. 

The  worst  part  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  actually  subsidizing 
this  merger  trend  and  the  credit  guz- 
zling associated  with  it.  By  allowing 
the  corporations  involved  to  deduct 
their  interest  payments  on  this  unnec- 
essary borrowing,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—that is  the  American  taxpay- 
er—in effect  picks  up  a  big  part  of  the 
cost. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help 
quell  the  merger  fever,  which  is  wors- 
ening the  credit  famine  on  Main 
Street,  and  to  get  this  credit  waste  off 
the  back  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
My  bill,  the  First  Things  First  Credit 
Act  of  1981,  would  simply  deny  income 
tax  deductions  for  interest  payments 
on  borrowings  used  to  buy  up  compa- 
nies that  do  not  want  to  be  bought  up. 
The  bill  would  not  prohibit  such  bor- 
rowing; nor  would  it  prohibit  take- 
overs. It  would  simply  say  to  these 
giant  corporations  that  if  they  want  to 
comer  the  Nation's  credit  supply  to 
pursue  their  takeover  games,  then 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  this  credit 
themselves.  There  will  be  no  more  sub- 
sidies from  the  U.S.  Treasury  through 
deductions  for  interest  expenses  for 
these  purposes. 
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This  bill  would  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  deduction  of  interest  payments  for 
other,  legitimate  business  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  credit 
famine  is  worsening.  Business  failures 
are  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  expressing 
outrage  and  dismay.  We  have  written 
letters.  We  have  sponsored  resolu- 
tions. We  have  requested  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
act.  These  are  helpful  steps,  but  they 
are  not  enough.  We  have  to  act.  We 
have  to  do  something  that  will  make  a 
real  difference. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  not 
solve  the  whole  problem,  by  any 
means.  But  it  is  a  concrete  step  we  can 
take  now.  It  will  discourage  credit-guz- 
zling by  our  largest  corporations  so 
that  more  credit  is  available  to  the 
farmers  and  business  people  on  Main 
Street  America.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CATHERINE 
DORRIS  NORRELL 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTITEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  15.  1981 
•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  former  colleague, 
Catherine  Dorris  Norrell,  who  passed 
away  recently. 

Mrs.  Norrell  ably  served  the  people 
of  Arkansas  for  22  years  as  staff  assist- 
ant to  her  husband,  the  late  William 
Norrell.  Upon  his  untimely  death.  Mrs. 
Norrell  was  elected  by  a  2-to-l  margin 
in  a  special  election  to  complete  his 
term.  This  margin  of  victory  serves  as 
a  testimony  to  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect the  people  of  Arkansas  felt  for 
Mrs.  NorreU.  After  her  all  too  brief 
stint  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  Mrs. 
Norrell  continued  her  valuable  service 
to  this  country  in  her  employment 
with  the  State  Department. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
known  and  served  with  Mrs.  Norrell.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  sincerest  sympa- 
thies to  her  daughter,  Judy.* 


NA-nONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have 
Joined  in  declaring  September  20  to  26 
as  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  this  disease, 
the  No.  1  killer  of  children  and  young 
adults  in  our  country. 

The  only  hope  for  a  cure  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis, a  degenerative  disease  that  at- 
tacks the  lungs  and  digestive  system. 
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is  through  more  research.  Consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  adding 
years  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
youngters  suffering  from  cystic  fibro- 
sis, yet  too  few  survive  past  their  teens 
or  twenties. 

Scientists  believe  the  defective  genes 
for  the  disease  are  passed  on  to  the 
child  by  both  parents.  Although  two 
carriers  of  this  trait  can  pass  it  on  to 
some  of  their  children,  the  parents 
themselves  show  no  symptoms. 

That  is  why  it  is  imperative  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  disease,  its 
symptoms  and  the  need  for  research. 

Approximately  1  out  of  every  20 
Americans  are  carriers  of  this  gene.  A 
child  bom  to  parents  who  each  carry 
the  gene  has  a  25-percent  chance  of  in- 
heriting the  disease  and  a  50-percent 
chance  of  carrying  the  gene. 

The  disease  afflicts  nearly  30,000 
Americans. 

A  new  case  of  cystic  fibrosis  occurs 
in  roughly  1  out  of  every  1.800  births; 
every  5  hours  a  child  is  bom  with  it. 
And  every  8  hours,  someone  dies  from 
it.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  yet  any 
test  to  identify  cystic  fibrosis  carriers. 
However,  a  simple,  painless  test 
which  measures  the  amount  of  salt  in 
the  sweat  is  a  reliable  test  for  the  dis- 
ease in  a  child.  Parents  and  grandpar- 
ents are  often  the  first  to  notice  one  of 
the  telltale  signs  of  the  condition: 
When  they  kiss  the  baby,  they  taste 
salt  on  the  infant's  skin. 

It  is  sad  to  consider  that  a  loving  pa- 
rental kiss  may  be  the  first  indication 
of  the  presence  of  an  incurable  dis- 
ease. But  even  this— and  other— early 
signals  might  be  accidentally  ignored 
without  public  education  about  the 
disease. 

Early  diagnosis  can  prolong  lives. 
Only  25  years  ago,  victims  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis were  not  expected  to  reach 
school  age.  Today,  half  will  live  into 
their  twenties,  thanks  to  advances  in 
diagnostic  techniques  and  day-to-day 
treatment. 

This  is  testimony,  in  large  measure, 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  volim- 
tary  health  agency.  The  foundation  is 
a  network  of  75  State  and  local  chap- 
ters. It  grew  out  of  the  concerns  and 
frustrations  of  a  small  group  of  par- 
ents of  cystic  fibrosis  patients  who,  in 
1955,  decided  to  fuse  their  scattered 
efforts  into  an  alliance  against  the  dis- 
ease. 

These  volunteers  had  organized  to 
publicize  the  plight  of  those  with  the 
disease,  to  raise  money  for  the  support 
of  medical  treatment  and  to  share 
with  others  their  personal  experience. 
Today,  the  foundation  prepares  a  va- 
riety of  publications  and  audiovisual 
materials  and  conducts  public  infor- 
mation campaigns. 

To  support  research,  care  and  educa- 
tion, the  foimdation's  chapters  con- 
duct nimierous  fundraising  activities 
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throughout  the  year.  Professional  edu- 
cation programs  for  health  care  pro- 
viders are  another  major  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  foundation  enjoys  support  from 
leading  corporations  and  businesses: 
industry  leaders  help  in  the  fight 
through  their  contributions  of  money, 
time,  talent,  and  leadership. 

The  support  of  a  growing  number  of 
individuals,  corporations,  and  founda- 
tions—and, with  the  designation  of  Na- 
tional Cystic  Fibrosis  Week,  the  sym- 
bolic support  of  the  Nation— helps 
insure  that  efforts  to  find  answers  to 
cystic  fibrosis  will  continue  to  show 
positive  results.* 


COMMEMORATION  OP  NICOLA 
PETKOV  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  great  Bulgarian 
hero,  Nicola  Petkov,  who,  34  years  ago, 
on  this  day,  heroically  resisted  Soviet 
oppression.  The  great  statesman  and 
leader  of  the  Bulgarian  peasants  union 
chose  a  martyr's  death  rather  than 
bow  to  Soviet  aggression. 

In  the  summer  of  1947,  Nicola 
Petkov  stood  in  the  Bulgarian  Parlia- 
ment Building,  refusing  to  give  up  the 
cause  of  Bulgarian  independence.  For 
insisting  on  exercising  his  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  within  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Parliament  Building,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. On  September  23,  1947,  Nicola 
Petkov  met  his  death  for  resisting  the 
forces  of  tyranny.  His  heroic  example 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  the  Bulgari- 
an people,  and  he  became  a  symbol  of 
their  resistance  to  foreign  rule. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Bulgarian 
descent  in  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Nicola 
Petkov.  We  recognize  his  inspiration 
as  a  reflection  of  our  own  great  ideals, 
and  acknowledge  his  example  as  a 
challenge  to  free  men  everywhere.* 


A  NATIONAL  USURY  LAW 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
I»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4471,  to 
establish  a  national  usury  law  to  limit 
the  interest  charged  on  most  loans  to 
a  maximum  of  10  percent. 

The  primary  objection  I  have  heard 
to  the  bill  is  that  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  interest  rates  to  a  level  of  10 
percent     would     cause     considerable 
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hardship  to  financial  institutions  issu- 
ing certificates  of  deposit  and  other 
long-term  saving  instruments  on 
which  they  are  paying  in  excess  of  10 
percent. 

In  response,  I  am  today  reintroduc- 
ing the  bill  with  a  provision  which  pro- 
vides for  an  orderly  phase-in  period, 
gradually  reducing  the  interest  rate 
ceiling  to  10  percent  over  a  3-year 
period. 

The  National  Usury  Act  would  estab- 
lish a  single,  uniform  nationwide 
usury  rate:  a  maximum  legal  rate  of 
interest  that  could  be  charged  on  most 
loans.  Following  a  36-month  phase-in 
this  legal  interest  rate  would  be  10 
percent. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  would 
apply  to  all  loans  in  excess  of  $300 
(except  for  loans  up  to  $2,500  made  by 
credit  unions  and  petty  loan  compa- 
nies and  except  for  installment  loans 
for  periods  up  to  5  years  and  32  days.) 

The  interest  rate  limitations  would 
be  phased  in  as  follows:  15  percent  per 
annum  effective  30  days  after  enact- 
ment, 14  percent  per  annum  effective 
12  months  after  enactment,  13  percent 
per  annum  effective  18  months  after 
enactment,  12  iiercent  per  annum  ef- 
fective 24  months  after  enactment,  11 
percent  per  annum  effective  30 
months  after  enactment,  10  percent 
per  annum  effective  36  months  after 
enactment. 

Slightly  higher  interest  rates  are  al- 
lowed for  installment  loans  to  insure 
the  availability  of  money  for  consumer 
loans— appliances,  autos,  and  so  forth. 
The  maximum  rate  for  installment 
loans  would  range  between  12  and  14 
percent,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
the  loan. 

This  schedule  for  reducing  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  Interest  allowable  would 
maintain  a  steady  downward  pressure 
on  interest  rates  but  would  in  no  way 
preclude  a  faster  decrease  in  rates 
through  normal  market  forces— a  de- 
crease foreseen  by  many  economists. 
In  effect,  it  would  take  the  forecasts 
of  declining  interest  rates  and  make 
them  a  "guarantee"  instead  of  a 
"guess." 

The  gradually  decreasing  interest 
ceiling  would  insure  steadily  declining 
interest  rates.  And  this  guarantee  in 
turn  would  facilitate  long-range  plan- 
ning in  both  financial  institutions  and 
industry. 

It  is  time  we  did  something  about 
the  exorbitant  interest  rates  which  are 
jeopardizing  the  economic  recovery  we 
have  worked  so  hard  to  initiate.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  National  Usury  Act.« 
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OBSERVES  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACITD  SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1981,  the  parish  of  Notre 
Dame  du  Bon  Conseil,  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  will  celebrate  its  75th  anni- 
versary. 

For  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, Notre  Dame  has  served  the  siza- 
ble Franco-American  populace  in  this 
small  town  in  the  First  District  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship  and  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  French  community  in  Easthamp- 
ton. 

The  clergy  and  parishioners  of  Notre 
Dame  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
dedication  to  Grod,  to  their  faith  and 
to  their  fellow  man.  It  is  this  type  of 
commitment  that  enhances  not  only 
their  personal  lives  and  that  of  their 
neighbors  in  Easthampton,  but, 
indeed,  has  a  strong  and  lasting 
impact  on  the  very  life  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  faith  such  as  theirs  that  is  a 
mainstay  in  our  communities  and  it  is 
their  children,  growing  in  the  love  of 
God,  who  will  determine  the  future  of 
our  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  joyous  oc- 
casion to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  wish  the  clergy  and  pa- 
rishioners of  Notre  Dame  many  more 
years  of  God's  blessing.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  November  30  to  Decem- 
ber 3,  our  country  will  be  conducting 
its  third  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  Approximately  2,000  delegates 
and  1,500  observers  are  expected  to 
participate  at  the  national  Conference 
which  will  be  held  here  in  Washington. 
I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  Congress  because  99  percent 
of  all  the  Members  of  thie  House  and 
Senate  have  responded  positively  to 
the  opportunity  to  select  delegates  for 
the  Conference. 

When  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  brought  their 
"1981  Federal  and  SUte  Legislative 
Policy"  paper  to  my  attention,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  light  of  the  upcom- 
ing Conference,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
share  some  of  their  proposals  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
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Emphasizing  Employment  as  a  Source  op 
Income 

Given  current  economic,  demographic, 
and  elderly  labor  force  participation  trends, 
government  policy  ought  to  permit  and  en- 
courage greater  elderly  labor  force  partici- 
pation. Increased  elderly  employment  activi- 
ty would  generate  additional  tax  revenue 
for  use  at  all  levels  of  government.  The 
economy  in  general  would  benefit  from  the 
added  value  of  goods  and  services  produced. 
The  elderly  would  benefit  by  being  able  to 
supplement  their  incomes  from  other 
sources  with  income  from  employment,  thus 
increasing  their  ability  to  mabitain  their 
standard  of  living  and  do  it  with  a  form  of 
income  (wages)  that  has  better  prospects  for 
keeping  up  with  inflation  than  most  other 
forms  of  income.  Given  the  national  com- 
mitment to  the  maintenance  of  reasonable 
levels  of  income  among  the  elderly,  any 
share  of  that  income  that  can  be  generated 
through  the  work  effort  of  willing  and  able 
elderly  individuals  represents  a  share  that 
need  not  be  borne  by  other  workers  through 
taxes. 

To  reverse  the  elderiy's  labor  force  partici- 
pation trend,  a  national,  coordinated  older 
worker  employment  strategy  is  needed.  One 
component  of  such  a  strategy  entails  the 
elimination  of  existing  elderly  employment 
barriers,  the  greatest  of  which  is  mandatory 
forced  retirement. 

In  1978,  Congress  enacted  amendments  to 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
(ADEIA)  that  prohibit  mandatory  retire- 
ment l)efore  age  70,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
and  protect  most  federal  employees  com- 
pletely against  age-based  retirement.  These 
amendments,  however,  do  not  go  far 
enough.  First,  we  recommend  that  forced 
retirement  based  solely  on  age  should  be 
completely  prohibited  under  ADEIA.  Statu- 
tory sanctions  which  exist  in  current  law, 
such  as  the  bona  fide  occupational  qualifica- 
tion provision,  should  be  eliminated.  Final- 
ly, the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  should  enforce  the  AOEA  as 
vigorously  as  possible  to  assure  that  the 
Act's  full  potential  is  realized  in  the  case  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  who  contin- 
ue to  he  victims  of  various  discriminatory 
practices. 

The  second  major  component  of  an  older 
worker  employment  strategy  involves  the 
elimination  of  existing  work  disincentives. 
Although  the  social  security  earnings  limi- 
tation and  other  factors  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  social  security  programs  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  other  factors  exist 
which  serve  to  discourage  work  effort  by 
older  groups.  One  such  disincentive  that 
must  be  addressed  is  a  law  which  mandates 
that  states  reduce  a  person's  unemployment 
compensation  by  the  amount  of  any  pension 
income  received.  Although  the  law  was 
amended  in  1980  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
the  offset,  a  person's  unemployment  com- 
pensation wlU  still  almost  always  be  reduced 
by  one-half  of  the  amount  of  any  social  se- 
curity benefits  received.  The  Associations 
recommend  that  the  unemployment  com- 
(>ensation  offset  be  repealed  in  its  entirety. 

The  third  component  of  an  older  worker 
employment  strategy  involves  the  creation 
of  strong  work  incentives— some  focused  on 
the  older  workers  themselves,  other  on  po- 
tential employers.  One  such  incentive  fo- 
cused on  the  individual  worker,  an  increased 
delayed  retirement  credit,  was  discussed  in 
the  context  of  social  security.  However, 
other  incentives  could  be  created  that  would 
fall  outside  of  social  security.  For  example, 
credits  against  federal  income  tax  liability 
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could  be  established  for  older  workers  who 
avail  themselves  of  job  training  or  retrain- 
ing programs  that  are  designed  to  prevent 
skill  obsolescence. 

To  provide  employers  with  incentives  to 
employ  and/or  retain  older  workers,  the 
federal  tax  structure  appears  to  \>e  the  most 
appropriate  vehicle.  For  example,  the  em- 
ployer portion  of  the  social  security  payroll 
tax  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid 
with  respect  to  older  workers  could  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  A  tax  credit  for  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  older  worker's  wages 
could  also  l)e  used  to  encourage  employers 
to  hire  them.  Such  changes  would  effective- 
ly reduce  the  cost  of  hiring  older  workers, 
compensating  to  some  extent  for  any  real  or 
imagined  productivity  decline  associated 
with  age  that  an  employer  might  otherwise 
entertain.  These  changes  would  also  tend  to 
counter  any  disincentive  effect  that  the 
minimum  wage  might  have  on  an  employ- 
er's willingness  to  hire  or  retain  an  older 
worker.  In  addition,  the  tax  laws  could  be 
used  to  encourage  employers  to  introduce  a 
host  of  job  training,  retraining,  part-time 
and  flex-time  programs  aimed  at  older 
workers. 

To  complement  the  other  components  of 
an  older  worker  employment  strategy.  Job 
opportunities  must  be  made  available  to 
older  workers  through  federal  government 
employment  programs. 

The  SCSEP  is  the  only  categorical  pro- 
gram focused  exclusively  on  older  workers. 
It  provides  a  smaU  number  (50,250)  of  part- 
time  jobs  for  workers  age  55  and  over  who 
have  been  chronically  unemployed  and  are 
below  the  poverty  level  at  program  entry. 
This  program  emphasizes  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  placement  of  trained  workers  in  per- 
manent unsubsidized  jobs. 

The  Associations  support  increased  fund- 
ing for  SCSEP  so  that  the  number  of  jobs 
provided  by  the  program  can  be  expanded. 
SCSEP  has  been  an  effective  program,  free 
from  fraud  and  abuse.  But  it  has  only  begun 
to  fill  the  large  need  which  the  low-income 
elderly  population  has  for  jobs. 

Over  the  longer-term,  a  nationwide,  cate- 
gorical, centrally  directed  older  worker  pro- 
gram like  the  SCSEP  should  be  created  that 
would  include  full  as  well  as  part-time  jobs. 

TRANSPORTATION 

For  the  most  part,  the  elderiy's  transpor- 
tation needs  are  intertwined  with  those  of 
the  general  public  ^nd  can  best  be  met 
through  a  coordinated  and  improved  trans- 
portation system  which  adequately  serves 
the  entire  community.  Certainly  much  more 
funding  ought  to  be  conunitted  to  mass 
transit  in  both  urban  and  rural  settings.  To 
help  meet  the  elderiy's  needs,  special  sub- 
systems should  be  used  as  part  of  the  total 
transportation  system,  particularly  in  areas 
where  transportation  services  are  limited  or 
non-existent. 

The  Associations  believe  that  local  com- 
munities should  be  allowed  some  flexibility 
in  complying  with  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  all  transit  facilities  and  vehicles 
must  Xte  "barrier  free"  (i.e.,  accessible  to 
wheelchairs).  By  giving  local  communities 
some  options  in  accommodating  the  dis- 
abled, the  needs  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
elderly  and  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
communities  can  be  reconciled. 

Because  transportation  is  the  link  to  all 
other  human  services  needed  by  the  elderly, 
it  must  be  affordable  and  reasonably  acces- 
sible in  terms  of  vehicle  design  and  routing 
to  the  places  they  need  to  go.  Therefore,  ef- 
forts should  be  made  on  the  federal  level  to 
improve    accessibility    for    older    persons 
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through  reduced  fare  programs,  universally 
accepted  identification  cards  for  mass  tran- 
sit discounts  (for  example,  Medicare  cards) 
and  the  coordination  of  transportation  serv- 
ices across  human  service  programs. 

Restrictions  placed  on  persons  who  can  be 
insured  raise  transportation  costs  for 
human  service  programs.  For  example, 
social  service  agencies  are  often  unable  to 
use  older  volunteer  drivers  because  insur- 
ance often  cannot  be  obtained  for  drivers 
above  an  arbitrary  age.  Utilization  of  school, 
church  and  privately  owned  buses  or  vans  is 
limited  because,  again,  insurance  often  does 
not  cover  the  social  service  clients  who 
could  be  transported  in  such  vehicles.  Cer- 
tainly remedying  these  problems  could  pro- 
mote more  efficient  use  of  transportation 
resources  and  at  the  same  time,  enhance  the 
elderiy's  and  the  poor's  access  to  many 
social  services  available  in  the  community.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATHAN  HALE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Capt.  Nathan  Hale  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  country  205  years  ago  today  as 
a  Revolutionary  War  hero. 

Nathan  Hale  grew  up  on  a  farm  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Hale  was  an  avid 
reader  and  while  in  college  he  was 
known  for  his  wit  and  urbanity.  His 
patriotic  speech  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence given  after  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  brought  him  to  public 
notice  as  a  man  of  literary  and  oratori- 
cal powers.  Hale's  leadership,  resource- 
fulness, and  devotion  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Continental  Army  led  to  his  pro- 
motion to  captain. 

On  September  21,  1776,  Hale  volun- 
tered  for  a  dangerous  nussion  to 
gather  intelligence  about  the  move- 
ment of  British  troops.  On  that  fateful 
night  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy. 
One  day  later,  on  orders  by  King 
George  3d.  Nathan  Hale  was  hung  by 
the  British.  Before  his  execution 
Nathan  Hale  uttered  the  lines  for 
which  he  is  most  often  remembered.  "I 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country". 

These  famous  words  reflect  Hale's 
honor  and  devotion  to  his  coimtry. 
More  than  a  hero-martyr  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  Hale  symbolizes  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  leadership,  so 
important  to  the  growth  and  well- 
being  of  our  country.  The  conduct  and 
courage  of  Nathan  Hale  has  made  him 
one  of  America's  best-remembered  and 
most  respected  heroes.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  to  Nathan  Hale  on 
the  20Sth  anniversary  of  his  death.* 
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WATER:  ANOTHER  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IITDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday,  September  23,  1981.  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Water:  Amother  National  Problem? 

Recent  headlines  have  proclaimed  that 
the  United  States  could  face  a  water  prob- 
lem in  the  1980's  as  severe  as  the  energy 
problem  of  the  1970's.  Such  a  problem 
would  be  due  less  to  a  physical  shortage  of 
water  than  to  waste,  pollution,  and  mlsman 
agement  of  the  water  supply.  Today,  nearly 
every  congressional  district  has  some  kind 
of  water  problem— flooding,  leaking  water 
mains,  fouling  of  ground  water,  lakes  de- 
stroyed by  acid  rain,  and  so  on.  The  situa- 
tion could  get  worse. 

Our  present  experience  with  water  brings 
to  mind  our  experience  with  energy  in  the 
early  1970's.  the  time  just  prior  to  the  short- 
ages and  price  increases.  The  demand  for 
water  is  growing,  and,  although  estimates 
vary,  annual  consumption  at  the  end  of  the 
1990's  could  be  half  again  as  much  as  con- 
sumption in  1975.  The  water  supply  is  peri- 
odically decreased  because  of  pollution  of 
surface  and  ground  sources,  overdrafting  of 
underground  aquifers,  and  droughts  which 
may  have  effects  into  the  mid-1980'8.  Feder- 
al policy  encourages  enormous  waste  by  pro- 
viding western  farmers  with  water  for  irri- 
gation at  prices  that  cover  as  little  as  2  per- 
cent of  costs.  Even  more  waste  occurs  be- 
cause of  substandard  techniques  of  irriga- 
tion and  aging  of  municipal  water  mains, 
some  of  which  lose  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
contents.  Costly  government  programs— $30 
billion  to  treat  waste  water  and  $330  million 
to  remove  salt  from  water— have  not  met  ex- 
pectations, and  only  one  new  federal  water 
project  has  been  authorized  since  1976. 
Also,  the  jurisdiction  over  issues  related  to 
water  is  confused,  with  25  federal  commis- 
sions and  agencies,  50  subcommittees  of 
Congress,  and  literally  hundreds  of  state 
and  local  bureaus  trying  to  carry  out  over- 
lapping responsibilities.  The  parallels  be- 
tween water  and  energy  are  striking. 

Given  increasing  demand,  decreased 
supply,  waste,  pollution,  and  mismanage- 
ment, there  is  an  obvious  and  pressing  ques- 
tion to  be  answered:  Are  we  headed  for  a 
water  problem  as  severe  as  the  energy  prob- 
lem of  the  last  decade?  The  question  admits 
of  two  answers:  yes.  if  current  trends  contin- 
ue unchanged;  no.  if  we  take  corrective 
action  soon. 

To  understand  our  dilemma  better,  it  is 
helpful  for  us  to  review  the  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation. Water  is  constantly  available  in  the 
fifty  states  in  the  form  of  rain,  the  amount 
of  which  is  plentiful,  reaching  4.2  trillion 
gallons  per  day.  However,  we  are  able  to  use 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  amount  since 
about  92  percent  of  it  evaporates  immedi- 
ately or  else  runs  off,  unused,  into  the 
oceans.  We  actually  withdraw  some  400  bil- 
lion gaUons  per  day  to  irrigate,  power,  and 
bathe  America— 65  percent  of  it  from  fresh- 
water sources  (such  as  rivers,  lakes, 
marshes,  and  reservoirs),  20  percent  from 
undergound  aquifers,  and  15  percent  from 
saltwater  sources  (such  as  inland  seas).  Most 
of  thia  water  is  returned  to  surface  sources. 
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but  we  do  consume,  through  evaporation 
and  incorporation  into  our  products,  some 
100  billion  gallons  per  day.  About  83  percent 
of  the  water  consumed  goes  into  agriculture, 
while  8  percent  is  consumed  in  manufactur- 
ing. 7  percent  in  homes,  and  just  over  1  per- 
cent each  in  the  generation  of  power  and  on 
public  lands.  In  Indiana,  water  is  withdrawn 
primarily  for  Industry  and  the  production  of 
energy.  It  is  constmied  primarily  by  use  in 
rural  areas  and  in  industry. 

Water  quality  and  supply  vary  greatly 
from  place  to  place.  In  the  West,  we  find  in- 
adequate supplies  of  surface  water,  signifi- 
cant overdrafting  of  ground  water,  and  pol- 
lution of  ground  water.  In  the  East,  we  see 
flooding  and  pollution  of  surface  water.  In 
southern  Indiana,  we  have  surface  water 
polluted  by  effluents  from  factories  and 
runoff  from  fields,  excessive  growth  of 
algae,  and  a  lack  of  ground  water.  Extensive 
flooding,  sedimentation,  and  erosion  must 
also  be  addressed.  Nonetheless,  Indiana  is  in 
much  better  shape  than  are  most  states.  It 
ranks  somewhere  in  the  top  one-quarter  in 
quality  and  supply  of  water.  Indiana  is  ex- 
pected to  become  an  even  more  attractive 
"water-belt"  state  in  the  future  as  the  "sun- 
belt" states  experience  more  serious  short- 
ages of  water. 

Even  though  there  are  shortages  of  usable 
water  in  some  regions,  the  national  situa- 
tion is  good  on  the  whole.  We  wUl  have 
enough  water  to  meet  our  needs  well 
beyond  1985.  Nonetheless,  our  favorable 
outlook  in  the  near  term  should  be  tem- 
pered by  the  realization  that  the  supply  of 
water  is  not  nearly  as  ample  as  it  was  20 
years  ago.  Also,  we  should  be  concerned 
that  increasing  demand,  decreased  supply, 
waste,  pollution,  and  mismanagement  do 
not  bode  well  for  the  future.  If  these  mat- 
ters are  not  attacked  soon,  we  may  have  on 
our  hands  within  the  next  two  decades  a 
water  problem  every  bit  as  severe  as  the 
energy  problem  of  the  1970's.« 
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THE  REAGAN  REVOLUTION? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain many  of  my  colleagues  experi- 
enced similar  reactions  from  constitu- 
ents during  the  August  recess  as  I  did. 
So  many  questioned  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's interpretation  of  the 
vote  last  November.  So  many  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  they  did  not 
vote  for  the  magnitude  of  changes  in 
government  that  the  administration  is 
tallting  about  and  stating  that  they 
have  a  mandate  to  implement. 

George  Will,  a  most  respected  lead- 
ing conservative  commentator  cap- 
tures these  constituents'  views  and 
comments  upon  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Reagan  election.  In  addition  he 
states  that  if  President  Reagan  be- 
lieves that  Americans  want  a  revolu- 
tion, a  180  turn  in  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment, he  is  dead  wrong. 

Such  an  analysis  by  a  strong  Reagan 
supporter  is  worth  noting  and  reading. 
Mr.  Will's  article  from  the  September 
17.  1981,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
follows: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  17. 1981] 
Asotrr  That  Reagan  Revoldtiom 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
Perhaps  President  Reagan  should  not  be 
expected  to  offer  a  balanced  assessment  of 
his  achievements  so  far.  He  certainly  didn't 
when,  in  an  interview  with  Fortune  maga- 
zine, he  was  asked  whether  his  administra- 
tion might  be  "just  a  four-year  blip  off  the 
long-term  national  direction."  He  respond- 
ed: 

"No,  I  feel  that  we  did  just  about  a  180- 
degree  turn  In  the  course  of  government, 
and  I'd  like  to  feel  that  it  reflects  what  the 
people  out  there  are  thinking." 

Leave  aside  the  question  of  in  what  sense 
it  can  ever  be  said  that  the  people  "out 
there"  are  thinking  about  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment. But  it  should  be  said  that  Rea- 
gan's statement,  like  other  person's  hyper- 
bole about  a  "Reagan  revolution,"  is  notably 
unhistorical. 

Nothing  Reagan  has  done  or  aspires  to  do 
is  comparable  to  what  Franklin  Roosevelt 
did  in  the  mid-1930s.  FDR  altered,  funda- 
mentally and  irrevocably,  the  relationship 
between  the  citizen  and  the  central  govern- 
ment. That  government  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  nation's  economic  health— the 
aggregate  economic  output— and  for  a  mini- 
mum material  well-being  of  the  individual. 

If  Reagan  wants  to  repeal  those  federal 
responsibilities  (a  repeal  that  would  consti- 
tute a  real  revolution),  he  has  not  said  so. 
And  he  had  better  not.  If  Carter  had  suc- 
ceeded in  portraying  Reagan  as  bent  on  re- 
pealing the  New  Deal  and  dismantling  the 
welfare  state.  Carter  might  have  carried  44 
states. 

Reagan's  most  "revolutionary"  measure  is 
said  to  be  the  cut  in  personal  income  taxes. 
But  that  cut  is  primarily  a  measure  to 
enable  people  to  run  in  place,  a  measure  to 
counter  the  silent,  unlegislated  tax  in- 
creases imposed  by  inflation.  The  National 
Journal  calculates  that  "no  category  of  tax- 
payer will  have  a  significantly  lower  tax 
burden  in  1984  than  in  1977."  This  is  a  "rev- 
olution"? A  "180-degree  turn"? 

Analysis  of  the  1980  election  results  does 
not  reveal  a  call  for  a  180-degree  turn.  Rea- 
gan's 10  percentage-point  margin  of  victory 
over  his  Democratic  opponent  was  impres- 
sive, but  it  was  only  the  ninth  biggest 
margin  in  the  21  elections  in  this  century.  It 
was  smaller  than  three  Democratic  victories 
(1932,  1936,  1964)  and  five  Republican  victo- 
ries (1920,  1924,  1928.  1956,  1972).  And  Rea- 
gan's electoral  margin  should  be  seen  pri- 
marily as  Carter's  electoral  deficit. 

Reagan  has  so  improved  the  nation's 
mood  that  it  is  hard  to  recall  how  sour  was 
the  mood  about  Carter.  In  January  1960,  El- 
senhower's job-approval  rating  was  57  per- 
cent. Ford's  was  45  percent  in  the  summer 
of  1976.  Truman's  was  32  percent  in  June 
1952.  But  Carter's  record-smashing  collapse 
put  him  at  21  percent  in  June  1980. 

Not  surprisingly,  on  Nov.  4,  1980,  Carter 
lost  4  of  10  of  his  1976  supporters.  There 
was  one  dominating  fact  of  1980  and  it  was 
not  a  national  conversion  to  conservative 
ideology.  It  was  a  desire  to  see  Carter  gone. 
In  a  Yankelovich  poll  in  January  1981,  63 
percent  said  that  the  primary  reason  for 
Reagan's  victory  was  dismay  about  Carter. 
Only  24  percent  called  it  a  mandate  for  con- 
servatism. Even  Republicans  and  self-de- 
scribed conservatives  agreed  (54-34  and  57- 
30  respectively). 

William  Schneider  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion at  Stanford,  writing  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
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says  the  electorate  was  not  "convinced" 
about  conservatism,  but  was  tolerant  about 
It,  willing  to  give  it  a  chance.  Schneider  says 
every  election  offers  a  "plebiscitary  choice" 
(a  chance  to  say  bow  the  government  is 
being  run)  and  an  "ideological  choice"  (a 
chance  to  say  which  candidate  or  party 
comes  closest  to  one's  ideological  beliefs). 
Carter's  campaign  strategy  was  to  empha- 
size the  ideological  choice.  Reagan  struggled 
successfully  to  make  the  election  turn  on 
the  plebiscitary  choice. 

That  is,  Reagan  won  because  he  kept  the 
election  from  being  a  referendum  on  con- 
servative ideology.  Bear  that  in  mind  as 
Congress  is  asked  to  make  more  cuts  in  do- 
mestic spending— and  as  Congress  instead 
turns  against  defense  spending. 

It  Is  not  true  that  Republicans  won  be- 
cause they  have  "ideas,"  or  that  Democrats 
desperately  need  to  originate  some  ideas. 
Certainly,  they  need  Jacksonism— part 
Andrew,  part  Scoop:  balanced-budget  liber- 
alism, laced  with  nationalism.  But  what 
they  most  need  are  Republican  mistakes. 

Mistakes  by  those  in  power  make  an  oppo- 
sition party  seem  intellectual.  Demexratic 
mistakes  made  the  GOP  seem  Intellectual, 
so  it  can  happen  to  absolutely  any  party. 
Thus,  the  Democratic  Party  can  sit  back 
and  wait  to  see  how  sturdy  is  the  basket  of 
economic  theories  into  which  Republicans 
have  put  all  their  eggs.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  will 
support  the  resolution  disapproving 
D.C.  Act  4-69,  Sexual  Reform  Act  of 
1981.« 


SEXUAL  REFORM  ACT:  MORE 
THAN  AN  ISSUE  OF  HOME  RULE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  14,  1981,  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  enacted  the  Sexual 
Reform  Act  of  1981.  District  of  Colum- 
bia Act  4-69.  The  legislation  was  di- 
rected toward  the  modernization  of 
the  District's  sexual  assault  laws. 

I  commend  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  and  the  Mayor  for  their 
careful  deliberation  on  this  legislation 
and  also  for  their  good  intentions. 

I  am  aware  that  an  initial  legislative 
proposal  to  lower  the  age  of  sexual 
consent  for  girls  from  age  15  to  age  12 
was  defeated  in  the  City  CouncQ.  The 
only  amendment  made  to  this  section 
of  the  law  is  that  this  statutory  rape 
section  now  applies  to  Ixtys  as  well  as 
girls. 

Nonetheless.  D.C.  Act  4-69  repeals 
current  fornication,  adultery,  sodomy, 
and  incest  laws  for  consenting  adults 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  in 
total  disagreement  with  this  aspect  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  District's 
right  to  self-government.  I  joined  the 
House  District  Committee  in  1973  and 
helped  pass  the  home  rule  bill. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  support  legislation  which 
condones  certain  extramarital  sexual 
relations,  certain  homosexual  and— 
most  grievously— condone  incestuous 
activity. 

I  remain  a  supporter  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  However, 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  so  pounded  for  so  long  by 
bad  economic  news  that  any  develop- 
ment that  is  not  an  out-and-out  disas- 
ter brings  an  almost  automatic  sigh  of 
relief.  We  have  come  to  view  a  10-per- 
cent inflation  rate  as  good  news.  We 
fervently  pray  for  a  budget  deficit  of 
only  $42.5  billion.  We  cheer  when  the 
prime  rate  falls  to  19%  percent. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  the  floor  of  the  House 
would  have  been  filled  with  Members 
expressing  their  outrage  at  an  eco- 
nomic situation  that  produced  these 
Idnds  of  figures. 

The  bad  news  about  Monday's  de- 
cline in  the  prime  rate  to  19V4  percent 
is  that  everyone  considers  it  good 
news. 

Interest  rates  today  are  not  good 
news,  and  neither  is  the  effect  that 
they  are  having  on  our  economy. 

We  are  now  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  way  through  1981  and  not  once 
during  the  year  has  the  prime  rate 
fallen  below  17V4  percent.  For  small 
businesses  who  pay  2  to  3  points  above 
prime— and  the  economy  of  my  district 
in  Brooklyn  is  based  almost  entirely 
on  small  businesses — this  means  that 
they  have  been  paying  no  less  than  20 
percent  all  year  for  the  bank  loans 
they  need  to  finance  their  inventories 
and  meet  their  payrolls.  They  simply 
can  not  do  it. 

During  1981,  bankruptcies  reached 
their  highest  level  in  more  than  a 
decade  and  now  stand  at  twice  the 
level  of  1978,  when  interest  rates  were 
only  half  what  they  are  now. 

Other  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
been  equally  devastated.  During  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  interest  rate  on  30- 
year  traditional  home  mortgages  has 
surged  to  an  all-time  record  of  more 
than  18  percent,  and  the  homebuilding 
industry  is  now  in  a  total  depression. 
The  annualized  housing  starts  figure 
for  August  of  937,000  is  the  lowest  we 
have  seen  since  the  housing  depression 
in  1975. 

Unemployment  among  construction 
workers  is  26.7  percent,  more  than 
double  the  national  average.  In  Brook- 
lyn where  we  concentrate  on  rehabili- 
tation, the  industry  is  at  a  standstill. 

The  municipal  bond  market  is  virtu- 
ally in  chaos.  According  to  Salomon 
Brothers,  the  average  interest  rate  on 
tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  is  now 
over  13  percent.  This  is  twice  what 
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local  governments  had  to  pay  only  2 
years  ago.  These  high  interest  rates, 
combined  with  President  Reagan's  cut 
in  programs  that  assist  State  and  local 
governments,  are  wreaking  havoc  on 
the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
fund  the  capital  expenditures  needed 
to  keep  their  economies  viable  and 
healthy.  We  wiU  pay  for  this  in  the 
future  as  the  infrastructure  of  this 
country  deteriorates  beyond  repair. 

We  have  aU  known  for  some  time 
that  high  interest  rates  are  no  cure  for 
anything,  and  they  are  not  curing  any- 
thing now.  Instead,  it  is  time  that  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
chart  their  economic  policies,  and  cure 
our  most  pressing  economic  problem- 
high  interest  rates.* 


CANADIAN  DUMPING  OP 
LUMBER  HURTS  U.S.  ECONOMY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHUIGTOII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  in  the  Seat- 
tle Times  which  points  out  certain  ac- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Government 
that  are  devastating  our  domestic 
lumber  industry,  which  is  already  reel- 
ing under  sky-high  interest  rates. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  unfair- 
ly subsidizing  its  lumber  industry.  The 
result  is  that  the  United  States  is  im- 
porting more  and  more  lumber  from 
Canada  at  a  time  when  our  domestic 
saw  mills  are  closing  down  and  throw- 
ing thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 

The  Canadian  share  of  the  U.S. 
lumber  market  was  18.7  percent  in 
1975:  that  has  increased  every  year 
but  one  since  then— to  a  new  high  of 
32.2  percent  this  year.  The  reason  is 
cheaper  stumpage  prices  for  Canadian 
wood.  The  Canadian  mills  can  buy 
trees  to  cut  for  about  one-eighth  of 
what  U.S.  mills  must  pay.  Both  buy 
trees  from  their  Governments,  but 
U.S.  mills  are  required  to  bid  against 
one  another,  while  Canadian  compa- 
nies are  not. 

A  study  by  Associate  Prof.  David 
Haley  of  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia's School  of  Forestry  points  out 
that  in  1978,  Canadian  mills  paid  $4.58 
per  cubic  meter  of  stumpage,  while 
mills  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Northwest 
paid  $39.11  per  cubic  meter  for  compa- 
rable trees.  This  amounts  to  a  $60  per 
thousand  board  feet  subsidy  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  mills,  or  a  cost  advan- 
tage of  25  percent  of  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  product. 

In  effect,  the  Canadian  Province  is 
accepting  less  money  for  the  right  to 
cut  trees  on  its  land  than  U.S.  Federal 
and  State  governments  are  accepting 
for  cutting  on  their  lands.  This 
amounts  to  a  subsidy.  British  Colum- 
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bia  sets  its  fee  for  cutting  rights  at  an 
appraisal  far  below  market  value,  and 
without  bids. 

The  cheaper  stumpage  prices  for  Ca- 
nadian lumber  give  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers an  unbeatable  advantage  in 
selling  finished  products  to  Japan. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  Japan 
buys  most  of  its  finished  lumber  from 
Canadian  producers,  while  purchasing 
unfinished  logs  from  Americans. 

I  have  contacted  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  have  had  personal  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  Lionel  Olmer.  the 
Department's  Undersecretary  of  Trade 
on  this  matter.  There  is  discussion  in 
the  Northwest  about  applying  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
for  a  countervailing  duty,  which  would 
bring  Canadian  lumber  imports  more 
in  line  with  domestic  industry. 

We  caimot  allow  foreign  competitors 
to  enjoy  an  unfair  advantage,  where 
that  advantage  is  based  upon  Govern- 
ment subsidies  and  other  trade-distort- 
ing practices. 

This  is  a  matter  I  plan  to  continue 
pursulitg.  I  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

FDRKST-IifDusntT  Plaikts  Merft  Priowty 
AriEMiion 

The  slump  In  housing  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  record  20  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  Washington  States  lumber,  ply- 
wood and  logging  industry  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

So  says  M.  J.  Kuehne,  head  of  the 
Tacoma-based  Northwest  Independent 
Forest  Manufacturers.  And  he  has  some 
startling  statistics  to  prove  his  point. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1981, 
Kuehne  says,  Canadian  imports  amounted 
to  nearly  a  third  of  the  Iiunber  consumed  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

"This  Is  the  highest  level  In  the  history  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries,"  Kuehne 
points  out,  and  amounts  to  a  17  percent  in- 
crease in  Canadian  lumber  imports  over  a 
similar  period  last  year. 

The  manufacturers'  association  chief  says 
there  is  a  reason  why  U.S.  lumber  manufac- 
turers are  continuing  to  lose  domestic 
lumber  markets  to  Canadian  Imports.  That 
reason  is  a  combination  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. 

Kuehne  says  a  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia analysis  published  last  year  showed 
timber  In  Oregon  and  Washington  from 
public  lands  being  sold  for  8V^  times  the 
price  of  public  timber  in  B.C. 

"Even  given  the  differences  in  species  and 
quality,  logging  costs  and  tax  treatment, 
this  timber  subsidy  works  out  to  a  35  per- 
cent price  advantage  in  the  sale  of  finished 
lumber,"  he  says. 

Canada  not  only  subsidizes  publicly  sold 
timber,  but  rail  and  energy  costs.  Kuehne 
asserts.  He  has  called  upon  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  Investigate  his 
charges. 

In  a  well  publicized  outlining  of  Reagan- 
adminlstrmtion  trade  policies.  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Bill  Brock  has  declared  that 
"where  .  .  .  foreign  advantage  Is  based  upon 
government  subsidies  and  other  trade-dis- 
torting practices,  U.S.  policy  will  be  to  en- 
force UJS.  trade  laws  and  to  work  to  elimi- 
nate such  policies."  The  Pacific  Northwest 
forest  industry  now  is  challenging  Brock  to 
demonstrate  that  he  means  what  he  says.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND  PROGRAM 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  the  most  serious  deficiency  in 
the  U.S.  savings  bond  program.  The 
problem  is  that  savings  bonds  are  a 
miserable  investment.  Their  yields  are 
so  far  below  market  rates  that  you 
have  to  be  a  superpatriot,  a  philan- 
thropist, or  a  spendthrift  to  buy  and 
hold  bonds. 

As  a  result  of  the  disparity  between 
market  interest  rates  and  bond  inter- 
est rates,  we  have  been  forced  to 
employ  a  battalion  of  door-to-door 
promoters  who  try  to  push  bonds  on 
the  gullible.  Since  these  folks  are,  ob- 
viously, unable  to  sell  many  bonds, 
they  count  their  productivity  by  tally- 
ing up  the  number  of  contacts  made. 
In  other  words,  the  Savings  Bond  Divi- 
sion Justifies  its  own  existence  by 
counting  the  paperwork  it  produces. 

When  the  Treasury.  Postal  appro- 
priations bill  was  on  the  floor  last 
July,  I  attempted  to  eliminate  the 
Bond  Division  as  a  waste  of  money. 
After  winning  two  record  votes  on  the 
issue,  I  was  finally  outgimned  by  high 
level  Treasury  Department  lobbying. 
Obviously,  turf  protection  has  become 
the  No.  1  priority  for  top  Treasury  of- 
ficials, while  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  is  a  distant  second. 

One  obvious  deficiency  with  my 
amendment  to  the  Treasury,  Postal 
appropriations  bill  was  that  it  only 
dealt  with  the  wasted  money  spent 
promoting  bonds  and  not  with  the 
basic  problem  which  is  that  bonds  are 
a  lousy  Investment.  This  bill  addresses 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  First,  it  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  set  yield  on  bonds  at  levels  competi- 
tive with  comparable  investments. 
Second,  it  eliminates  the  Savings  Bond 
Division,  except  for  $1  million  which  is 
used  to  trigger  a  massive  amount  of 
donated  public  service  advertising. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  promptly  consider  this  issue.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK:  CF  RESEARCH  IN 
CLEVELAND 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
unique  concentration  of  scientists  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  providing  new  hope 
for  thousands  of  children,  teenagers, 
and  young  adults  suffering  from  cystic 
fibrosis  (CF),  the  most  common  genet- 
ic killer  of  young  people  in  America. 
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The  largest  center  for  CF  research 
in  the  United  States.  Cleveland's 
Cystic  Fibrosis  and  Children's  Disease 
Research  Center  is  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture between  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Rainbow  Babies  and 
Chlldrens  Hospital.  Its  efforts  are  fo- 
cused on  answering  many  of  the  baf- 
fling fundamental  questions  about  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
this  fatal,  incurable  disease. 

The  center's  research  program  was 
begun  in  1957  by  Dr.  LeRoy  Matthews 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  care  of  pa- 
tients with  cystic  fibrosis  through  in- 
creasing awareness  of  clinical  prob- 
lems and  the  development  of  new 
knowledge.  This  center  was  designated 
as  a  "Cystic  Fibrosis  Center  and  Insti- 
tute" by  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion in  1970,  one  of  only  three  in  the 
country  with  this  designation. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  provided  institutional  support  for 
the  Cleveland  CF  Center  continuously 
since  1964.  During  these  years,  the  pe- 
diatric nucleus  of  the  center  has 
grown,  and  currently  consists  of  six 
full-time  cystic  fibrosis  and  pulmonary 
specialists,  seven  basic  researchers, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  trainees  and 
other  staff. 

In  addition,  clinical  specialists  in 
gastroenterology,  cardiology,  biomed- 
ical engineering,  anatomy,  immunolo- 
gy, microbiology,  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, and  the  surgical  subspecialties 
participate  substantially  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  overall  research  effort,  current- 
ly led  by  Dr.  Carl  Doershuk,  now  ex- 
ceeds $2  million  per  year  in  total  fund- 
ing. The  more  than  35  investigators 
who  constitute  the  Cleveland  cystic  fi- 
brosis group  are  currently  conducting 
more  than  25  separate  research  proj- 
ects covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  re- 
lated to  CF.  In  order  to  assure  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  findings,  the 
center  conducts  a  weekly  cystic  fibro- 
sis-oriented  research  seminar,  and 
many  of  the  current  projects  began  as 
ideas  developed  in  those  seminars. 

Cleveland's  cystic  fibrosis  reputation 
is  not  based  entirely  on  resesu-ch,  how- 
ever. At  present,  more  than  450  cystic 
fibrosis  patients  are  seen  at  Rainbow 
Babies  and  Chlldrens  Hospital,  as  are 
an  additional  400  patients  with  other 
chronic  lung  diseases. 

Most  of  the  leading  researchers  also 
treat  patients  assuring  the  closest  rela- 
.tionship  between  the  work  performed 
in  the  laboratory  and  the  care  deliv- 
ered at  bedside. 

In  light  of  this  aggressive  program 
to  provide  and  integrate  both  basic 
and  clinical  research  and  research 
training,  and  to  share  and  nurture  new 
ideas,  the  Cleveland  program  has  been 
designated  the  first  national  CF  re- 
source center  by  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation.  Under  the  foundation's 
new  research  resources  development 
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program,  this  designation  allows  the 
center  to  be  eligible  to  receive  funds 
for  construction,  specialized  equip- 
ment, and  endowed  (distinguished) 
chairs.  The  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
is  currently  assisting  the  center  in  ex- 
panding its  space  for  laboratories  and 
shared  facilities. 

With  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  and  Chil- 
dren's Disease  Center  as  a  model,  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  hopes  to 
establish  other  high-quality  research 
centers  across  the  Nation,  enabling 
the  resources  of  entire  institutions  to 
be  tapped  in  the  fight  against  CF  and 
its  devastating  consequences.* 


THE  AWARD  OF  AMERICAN  CITI- 
ZENSHIP TO  RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OP  CAUPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  vote 
I  have  ca^t  in  the  97th  Congress  has 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  the  one  I 
had  privilege  of  joining  in  to  award 
U.S.  citizenship  to  Raoul  Wallenberg. 
I  know  of  no  man  alive  I  am  prouder 
to  call  my  fellow  citizen  than  the  sav- 
iour of  the  Hungarian  Jews,  today  still 
imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1980, 1  was  present  at  the  lighting 
of  an  eternal  flame  in  honor  to  Raoul 
Wallenberg  at  the  Simon  Wiesenthal 
Center  for  Holocaust  Studies.  There, 
in  the  peace  and  sunshine  of  Califor- 
nia, I  met  with  Raoul  Wallenberg's 
sister,  his  friends  and  family;  and, 
most  moving  of  all,  some  of  the  people 
whose  lives  Raoul  Wallenberg  saved  in 
the  long-ago  nightmare  of  wartime 
Hungary.  Nothing  could  have  done 
more  to  bring  home  what  this  man 
meant  to  the  Hungarian  Jews  he  saved 
and,  indeed,  to  all  those  who  value 
human  freedom. 

While  the  Jewish  community  holds 
Raoul  Wallenberg  in  especially  high 
regard,  he  is  owed  a  debt  by  all  his 
fellow  citizens,  a  debt  that  only  now 
we  are  starting  to  pay.  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg left  the  safety  of  neutral  Sweden 
for  his  mission  to  Nazi-occupied  Him- 
gary  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. He  is  America's  longest  held  dip- 
lomatic hostage,  and  it  was  on  his 
13.065th  day  of  capitivity  that  we 
passed  the  resolution  awarding  him 
U.S.  citizenship.  This  is  no  empty  ges- 
ture or  gilded  honor.  As  a  U.S.  citizen, 
Raoul  Wallenberg's  case  can  now  be 
pressed  by  our  country  with  the  great- 
est vigor  and  urgency.  That  this  re- 
markable man  has  survivied  so  long— 
for  its  SLppeaxs  that  survived  he  has— is 
a  testimony  to  hiunan  endurance.  We 
owe  it  to  him  to  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  he  can  spend  the  rest  or  his 
life  in  the  sort  of  freedom  that  he 
risked  all  to  secure  for  others. 
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AH  Americans  should  therefore  let 
this  be  a  moment  of  pride,  a  moment 
of  gratitude,  and  a  moment  of  rededi- 
cation  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Let  us 
rememt>er  that  all  those  of  any  nation- 
ality who  fight  for  human  freedom 
and  dignity  are  our  friends,  and,  come 
what  may,  we  shall  not,  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  forget  them.  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg did  what  he  saw  as  his  duty.  In 
doing  so,  he  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews.  Let  us  now  do  our  duty 
to  this  man  who  has  done  much,  and 
suffered  much.* 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOLIDARITY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OPMINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  arti- 
cle, by  St.  Paul  Dispatch  reporter 
Jackie  Roedler,  paints  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  spirit  that  surrounded  Soli- 
darity Day  September  19.  The  unself- 
ishness, dedication,  and  commitment 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  participated  say  a  great 
deal  for  the  human  spirit.  It  was  a 
truly  moving  and  uplifting  experience 
to  walk  in  the  Solidarity  Day  march 
with  my  wife  and  son;  with  my  father, 
a  machinist  who  came  to  Washington 
by  bus  with  his  fellow  workers;  with 
my  staff;  and  with  my  many  friends 
from  Minnesota  and  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues: 

Eleven-Bus  State  Caravan  Heads  por  D.C. 
Protest 

When  a  caravan  of  11  buses  heads  east 
from  Minnesota  to  Washington,  D.C,  early 
Friday  morning,  Bea  Kersten  and  Helen 
Kruth  will  be  riding  along  to  let  President 
Reagan  know  what  they  think  of  his  social 
and  labor  legislation. 

Mrs.  Kersten  has  had  two  heart  attaclcs 
and  her  "heart  medicine"  will  be  tucked  in 
her  jacket  pocket. 

But  she  feels  she  can't  "ask  others  to  do 
what  you  can't  do,"  and  she  wants  the  presi- 
dent to  know  she's  not  going  to  stand  by  si- 
lently "whUe  he  wipes  out  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  what  labor  people  have  worked  for 
for  50  years." 

Mrs.  Kersten,  70,  has  t>een  a  union 
member  for  45  years,  starting  as  a  Teamster 
when  she  worked  as  the  first  female  welder 
on  electric  pipes  at  Cal  Ship  near  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Now  she  and  Mrs.  Kruth  and  more  than 
400  other  Minnesotans  from  such  cities  as 
Worthington,  Albert  Lea,  Virginia,  Duluth 
and  Winona  will  board  the  buses  at  6:30 
a.m.  Friday  for  a  24-hour  trip  to  march  in 
the  Washington  Solidarity  Day  parade. 
Other  Minnesotans  traveling  by  truck,  car, 
camper  and  trailer  will  join  them  shortly 
after  9  a.m.  Saturday  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Washington  Monument. 

After  a  picnic,  entertainment  and  some 
"short"  speeches,  the  Minnesotans  will  don 
their  blue  and  gold  caps,  grab  their  blue  and 
gold  Solidarity  Day  signs  and  fall  in  line 
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behind  the  state's  mammoth  blue  and  gold 
Solidarity  Day  banner. 

(Delegates  to  the  state  APL-CIO  conven- 
tion, which  opened  today  in  the  St.  Paul  Ra- 
disson  Hotel,  are  expected  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion urging  Solidarity  Day  participation. 
Former  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale  was 
expected  to  give  his  support  in  his  speech  to 
delegates  today.) 

The  delegation  will  march  under  the 
banner  of  the  Minnesota  APL-CIO  Econom- 
ic Coalition,  whose  members  include  the 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  the  Minnesota 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Miimesota  ctmpter 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  the  St. 
Paul  Urban  League. 

The  one-day  demonstration  for  "econom- 
ic, social  and  labor  relations  justice"  has 
been  called  by  the  AFL-CIO  to  demonstrate 
the  depth  of  opposition  to  Reagan's  cuts  in 
sociai  programs  and  "attacks"  on  labor  and 
civil  rights  gains.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  demonstrators  expected  range  from 
100,000  to  close  to  500.000. 

Minnesota  marchers  will  include  students, 
teachers,  rank  and  file  union  members,  civil 
rights  leaders,  air  traffic  controllers,  farm- 
ers and  retired  follis  like  72-year-old  Helen 
Kruth  of  Minneapolis  who  feels  "a  half  mil- 
lion people  c&n  show  the  President  be 
doesn't  have  a  mandate,  that  he  isn't  speak- 
ing for  us." 

Mrs.  Kruth,  who  was  a  member  of  an  east- 
em  furrier  union  and  later  worked  in  a  steel 
plant  before  the  steel  industry  was  orga- 
nized by  Ialx>r,  feels  it's  a  monumental  mis- 
take to  m&ke  military  spending  a  priority 
over  social  programs. 

And,  she  said,  she's  "terribly  upset"  about 
the  way  the  Professional  Air  iSnffic  Con- 
trollers Organization  strike  has  been  han- 
dled by  the  administration. 

"If  we  allow  PATCO  to  be  destroyed,  a  lot 
of  other  unions  will  be  destroyed,  too,"  Mrs. 
Kruth  said.  "People  who  have  complained 
for  years  about  the  problems  and  pressures 
of  their  jobs  should  have  the  right  to 
strike." 

When  the  march  and  protest  speeches  at 
the  Capitol  are  over,  the  Minnesota  delega- 
tion wUl  head  back  to  the  buses  for  the  6 
p.m.  start  of  the  long  ride  back  to  Minneso- 
ta. Buses  are  exi>ected  to  arrive  here  at  6 
pjn.  Sunday. 

Many  had  not  plaiuied  to  travel  by  bus. 
State  AFL-CIO  Solidarity  Day  coordinator 
Art  Jelinski  had  arranged  to  charter  two 
airplanes,  but  they  were  canceled  in  the 
wake  of  the  PATCO  strike. 

"We  had  other  seniors  who  would  have 
made  the  trip  by  plane,"  Mrs.  Kersten  said. 
"They  felt  the  bus  ride  would  be  just  too 
tough,  but  well  make  it.  Tou  can  bet  we 
wlU."« 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FRANK 
J.  BECKER 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTTTEN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  17.  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Prank  J.  Becker,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body  who  died 
recently. 

Frank  Becker's  distinguished  career 
of   public   service   spanned   some   20 
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years.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Prank  during  his  12  years  in  Con- 
gress from  1953  to  1965.  During  this 
period  I  found  Prank  to  be  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  integrity. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincerest 
sympathies  to  Frank's  wife  Claire  and 
to  his  entire  family.* 


PROSPECTS  POR  PEACE 
IMPRESSIONS  PROM  ISRAEL 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
impact  1  week  in  Israel  made  on  me 
was  profound.  Even  though  we  receive 
a  steady  diet  of  news  from  the  net- 
works and  the  newspapers  about  Israel 
and  the  Middle  East,  one  can  never 
really  understand  the  pressures,  ten- 
sions, the  hatreds,  the  mindsets,  and 
the  yearnings  for  a  true  and  stable 
peace  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people  there. 

I  met  with  many  of  the  nation's 
leaders  including  Prime  Minister 
Begin,  Simon  Peres,  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  who  challenged  Begin  in 
the  recent  elections,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Knesset,  Managem  Savidor,  Yat- 
dhak  Shamir,  the  Minister  of  Poreign 
Affairs,  the  popular  mayor  of  Jerusa- 
lem Teddy  Kollek  and  many  other 
government  leaders,  all  of  whom  were 
extremely  intelligent  and  possessed  a 
broad  range  of  knowledge  on  interna- 
tional affairs.  Despite  the  different  po- 
litical parties  and  different  factions, 
they  all  had  one  common  goal— the 
genuine  pursuit  of  peace. 

I  also  visited  the  country's  land- 
marks and  holy  shrines,  including: 
Massada,  the  legendary  city  which  was 
under  siege  by  the  Romans  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  the  Good  Pence 
in  the  northernmost  region  of  Israel, 
the  Golan  Heights,  where  landmarks 
of  war  still  dot  the  landscape  from  the 
Six-Day  War  as  well  as  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  and  I  swam,  or  I  should 
say.  I  floated  in  the  Dead  Sea.  We  also 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Holy 
City  of  Jerusalem  visiting  its  many 
cultural  and  spiritual  attractions,  in- 
cluding the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  the  Wailing  Wall,  the  Shrine  of 
the  Book,  the  Shrine  of  the  Nativity 
and  the  Yad  Vashem,  the  shrine  to 
the  holocaust  victims. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  memories  of 
the  trip  was  driving  into  Jerusalem 
from  the  Golan  Heights  late  one  after- 
noon as  dusk  was  settling.  The  monu- 
ments and  landmarks  of  our  religious 
heritage  silhouetted  against  the  sky 
were  truly  breathtaking.  I  became 
aware  of  how  important  this  spiritual 
foundation  was  to  the  people  of  Israel 
and  how  it  gave  them  the  incentive  to 
help  them  "keep  on  keeping  on"  even 
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against      seemingly      insurmountable 
odds. 

I  was  left  with  the  impression  that 
we  In  the  West  have  lost  sight  of  a 
strength  that  the  people  of  Israel  have 
retained  through  their  struggle.  "Out 
of  adversity  comes  strength,"  says  the 
old  adage,  and  it  certainly  is  true  for 
the  people  of  Israel.  They  are  strong; 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 
They  are  prepared,  ready  for  action, 
out  of  necessity  ready  for  war  and  out 
of  a  profound,  longing,  ready  for 
peace. 

Throughout  my  very  busy  week  in 
Israel,  I  continually  asked  myself  as 
well  as  many  I  spoke  with  in  the  Israe- 
li Government,  whether  peace  is  possi- 
ble in  the  Mideast.  Despite  all  the 
signs  of  war  and  devastation  and  de- 
spite the  difficulties  in  achieving  a 
lasting  peace.  Egypt  and  Israel  are  at 
peace  and  the  recent  treaty  with  Leba- 
non, although  tenuous,  is  being  ob- 
served for  the  present.  Jordan,  mean- 
while, doesn't  appear  to  desire  future 
war  with  Israel.  However,  everyone 
recognizes  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion here.  The  hatred  between  the 
many  factions  are  so  pronounced  that 
beneath  the  delicate  shroud  of  a  tem- 
porary peace  lies  a  potential  spark 
that  could  cause  the  fires  of  war  to 
once  again  bum. 

Nonetheless.  I  believe,  as  does  every 
Israeli  official  I  spoke  with,  that  a 
lasting  and  true  peace  can  be  achieved. 
It  was  encouraging  to  see  that  these 
officials  sincerely  believe  that  there  is 
always  a  solution,  somehow,  some- 
where, a  solution.  This  optimism  gives 
one  hope  that  a  true  and  lasting  peace 
can  someday  soon  be  achieved.  In  the 
meantime,  Israel  must  continue  to  be 
in  a  state  of  military  preparedness  if  it 
wishes  to  survive  the  antagonisms  of 
other  peoples  and  countries  in  the 
region.* 


THE  VOTE  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 


or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  fundamen- 
tal to  assuring  that  no  citizen  is  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  reason  of  their 
race,  color,  or  native  language.  During 
the  weeks  ahead,  the  House  will  con- 
sider legislation  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  by  so  doing,  to  further 
define  the  Federal  role,  beyond  1982, 
for  protecting  the  right  to  vote  of  mi- 
nority group  citizens. 

In  considering  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
in  1981,  the  House  is  faced  with  a 
vastly  different  social  and  political  en- 
vironment than  existed  in  1965  and 
which  justified  the  establishment  of 
the  act.  The  original  intent  of  the  act, 
the  enfranchisement  of  black  citizens 
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in  the  South,  was  largely  accom- 
plished after  the  first  5  years  of  the 
act's  passage.  Throughout  the  South, 
both  Increased  participation  at  the 
polls  and  success  in  pursuing  public 
office  has  created  pressure  from  mi- 
nority group  citizens  to  force  politics 
of  the  'old  South"  to  change.  While 
pockets  of  discrimination  may  still 
exist,  voting  discrimination  is  no 
longer  the  widespread  problem  that  it 
was  in  1965  when  conditions  justified 
an  extraordinary  exercise  of  Federal 
authority  to  protect  the  right  to  vote. 
Despite  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  to  open  the  political  proc- 
ess to  minority  group  citizens,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  remained  sub- 
stantively the  same  since  its  enact- 
ment. The  act  Ls  not.  therefore,  a  pre- 
cise response  to  the  need  in  1981  for 
protections  of  the  voting  rights  of  mi- 
nority group  citizens.  In  many  circum- 
stances, the  act  can  be  enforced  only 
by  subjective  Interpretations  of  how 
provisions  written  in  1965  apply  to  the 
current  situation.  As  such  its  useful- 
ness as  a  means  to  protect  individuals' 
right  to  vote  is  diminished  by  the  un- 
warranted burdens  it  imposes  on  local- 
ities and  the  disruption  of  the  normal 
conduct  of  elections  which  it  can 
create. 

On  September  11,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  op-ed  article  en- 
titled, "The  Vote  Prevention  Act." 
This  article  sheds  valuable  light  on 
the  problems  created  for  enforcing  the 
right  to  vote  by  using  legislation 
which  has  not  evolved  in  sequence 
with  the  political  progress  of  minority 
grroup  citizens.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  its  timely  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  for  protecting  the  right  to 
vote. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  11, 
1981] 
The  Vote  Prevention  Act 
Thanks  to  a  unanimous  election-eve  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York  City 
citizens  weren't  allowed  to  vote  in  primary 
elections  yesterday.  The  ruling  is  but  an- 
ottier  example  of  how  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  which  has  done  much  to  boost 
political  participation  of  blacks  and  Hispan- 
Ics,  has  also  unnecessary  interfered  with 
\ocai  self-government. 

With  lU  nationwide  ban  on  intimidation 
at  the  polls,  on  literacy  tests  and  on  poll 
taxes,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  served  Its 
principal  purpose  of  allowing  blacks  and 
Hispanics  to  vote.  As  late  as  the  early  Six- 
ties, blacks  were  virtually  excluded  from  the 
voting  booth  in  many  Southern  states;  now, 
they  participate  in  politics  much  more  than 
in  the  North.  Last  year,  59.5  percent  of  all 
voting-age  blacks  In  Mississippi  voted,  as  did 
51.3  percent  of  all  voting-age  blacks  in 
South  Carolina.  The  comparable  figures 
were  40.4  percent  for  New  York,  and  38.4 
percent  for  Massachusetts. 

The  problem  comes  with  the  bill's  "pre- 
clearance"  provisions,  which  require  that 
state  and  local  governments  In  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Arizona.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Virginia, 
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as  well  as  portions  of  13  other  states  (includ- 
ing the  New  York  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx),  get  prior  Justice 
Department  approval  for  any  annexations, 
redistricting  plans  or  other  electoral 
changes.  The  rationale  is  to  prevent  white- 
run  Jurisdictions  from,  say,  annexing  white 
territories  or  switching  from  a  district-based 
to  an  at-large  City  County,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  diluting  black  or  Hispanic  voting 
strength. 

In  enforcing  this  provisions,  however,  the 
Justice  Department  and  federal  courts  have 
run  amok,  Imposing  their  own  electoral 
ideas  and  Intervening  in  local  decisions  and 
have  little  If  anything  to  do  with  race.  In 
1979,  for  example,  the  Justice  Department 
called  off  all  elections  in  Houston,  refusing 
to  approve  annexation  plans  designed  to 
swell  the  city's  tax  base  unless  the  city 
switched  somewhat  from  its  at-large  voting 
method. 

In  the  case  of  New  York,  elections  were 
called  off  even  without  a  finding  of  discrimi- 
nation. The  Justice  Department  simply 
didn't  think  It  had  received  enough  infor- 
mation to  approve  the  city's  redrawing  of 
City  Council  district  lines  In  light  of  the 
1980  Census.  For  this  sin,  a  three-Judge  fed- 
eral panel,  with  Supreme  Court  approval, 
postponed  the  primaries. 

The  redistricting  plan  at  the  heart  of  the 
dispute  seems  to  have  been  drawn,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
the  seats  of  45  Incumbents.  Including  eight 
blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans.  The  plan  adds 
two  districts  In  primarily  white  Queens  and 
Staten  Island  to  reflect  the  population 
shifts  within  the  city,  so  groups  like  the 
New  York  State  Black  and  Puerto  Rican 
Legislative  Caucus  are  afraid  that  black  and 
Hispanic  representation  on  the  council  will 
decline  from  19  percent  to  18  percent. 

It  is  arguable  that  a  declining  proportion 
of  minority  officeholders  In  a  city  like  New 
York  may  be  a  sign  that  blacks  and  Hispan- 
ics are  making  real  economic  and  social 
progress.  As  economic  and  social  barriers 
come  down,  more  and  more  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  leaving  areas  like  Harlem 
and  Bedford  Stuyvesant  where  they  had 
previously  been  concentrated.  As  integra- 
tion proceeds,  it  will  probably  be  harder  for 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  politicians  to  get 
elected  unless  they  learn  to  appeal  to  broad- 
er constituencies,  as  mayors  such  as  Tom 
Bradley  In  Los  Angeles  have  done.  But  to 
hold  up  elections  In  order  to  support  an  af- 
firmative action  program  for  minority 
officeholders  is  a  perversion  of  the  once- 
noble  principles  of  the  Voting  Rlghte  Act.» 


NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COMMIT- 
TEE  REPORT  IS  DISTURBING 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  released  its 
final  report,  a  devastating  yet  realistic 
analysis  of  the  real  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  and  tax  policies. 
The  irony  of  the  Council  releasing  the 
report  a  few  short  weeks  before  it  falls 
victim  to  the  very  budget  axes  it  fears 
Is  not  lost  on  any  of  us. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  fought 
what  the  President  calls  his  economic 
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recovery  package  and  voted  against 
both  the  budget  and  the  tax  package, 
the  recent  doubts  that  are  surfacing 
among  the  American  people  about  the 
wisdom  of  these  policies  represent  a 
hollow  victory.  The  damage  that  will 
be  done  to  millions  of  Americans, 
many  defenseless  and  many  trying 
hard  to  move  themselves  to  self-suffi- 
ciency, represents  one  of  the  greatest 
injustices  in  my  political  career. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  was 
established  under  the  1964  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  appointed  by  the 
President  in  1967.  With  the  passage  of 
this  act  In  1964,  the  United  States 
committed  itself  to  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  poverty  In  this  country.  At 
that  time,  there  were  an  estimated  36 
million  people  living  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Council's  report: 

The  painful  reality  is  that  over  25  million 
Americans  live  in  poverty  (today).  And 
recent  studies  have  estimated  that  there  are 
another  30  million  Americans  who  might  be 
called  "the  near  poor":  Those  who  live  mar- 
ginally above  the  poverty  line  but  who  are 
one  family  accident,  one  family  sickness,  or 
a  Job  layoff  away  from  slipping  below  the 
poverty  line. 

And  after  15  years  of  steady  progress  In 
our  Nation's  effort  to  relieve  poverty,  we  are 
deeply  concerned  that  the  process  will  be  re- 
versed by  recent  policy  decisions  that  will 
serve  not  only  to  Increase  the  number  of 
poor,  but  to  make  their  burden  more  severe. 

In  their  letter  of  transmittal  to 
President  Reagan,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil states: 

The  Council  believes  that  the  substantial 
budget  cutbacks  In  human  and  social  serv- 
ices programs  proposed  In  yoxir  economic 
package  to  Congress  represent  a  severe  cut- 
back to  the  poor  as  a  whole,  and  In  particu- 
lar to  the  elderly,  to  women,  to  minorities 
and  to  the  young.  In  addition  we  feel  that 
your  tax  plan  is  regressive  and  punitive  In 
that  It  offers  the  least  relief  to  those  who 
are  In  greatest  need.  We  raise  this  issue  in 
the  belief  that  tax  (or  economic)  policy 
cannot  be  separated  from  social  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Advisory  CoimcU 
states  its  position  so  well  and  address- 
es the  concerns  many  of  us  have  about 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram directly  and  with  compassion.  I 
am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  press  state- 
ment released  with  the  report  by  the 
Coimcll  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  carefully  this  release,  as  well  as 
the  Council's  full  report.  After  my 
own  reading,  and  taking  to  heart 
much  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
report,  I  am  even  more  concerned 
about  what  this  administration  is 
doing  to  American  Government.  It  will 
come  back  to  haunt  us  for  years  to 
come.  The  message  we  are  sending  to 
millions  of  Americans  through  the 
budget  and  the  tax  program  is  one  in 
which  I  take  no  pride  and  one  that 
demonstrates  a  total  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  makes  this  coimtry 
strong  and  just. 

Text  of  the  press  release  follows: 
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AolflNISTRATION'S  ECONOinc  POLICT  COULD 

LsAO  TO  Social  Chaos 

U.S.  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  WARNS  THAT  REAGAN'S 
rOUCIES  WILL  RESITLT  IN  MORE  WELFARE  DE- 
PENOENCT  AND  LESS  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY: 
IMPACT  ON  29  MILLION  POOR  AMERICANS 
WILL  BE  DEVASTATING 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  today  sharply  criticized 
the  Reagan  Administration's  proposed  cut- 
backs In  federal  income-transfer  and  anti- 
poverty  programs,  saying  that  the  effect  of 
these  cuts  will  be  to  cause  massive  suffering 
as  well  as  to  undermine  the  work  ethnic  and 
family  life  among  the  poor.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposed  cutbacks  of  these  crucial 
federal  programs,  warned  the  Council  In  re- 
leasing its  Final  Report,  wUl  severely 
deepen  the  crisis  of  poverty  In  the  future 
and  could  drive  whole  segments  of  our  socie- 
ty toward  hopelessness  and  despair.  Instead, 
the  Re|x>rt  calls  for  passage  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  and  continuation  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  two  programs 
that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
more  than  29  million  Americans  still  living 
in  poverty. 

In  a  separate  statement.  Arthur  I.  Blaus- 
tein.  Chairman  of  the  Council,  said: 

"By  separating  economic  theory  from 
social  policy  and  pursuing  the  former  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  the  Administration 
has  adopted  a  strategy  of  brinksmansblp 
that  could  lead  to  social  chaos. 

"There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  human  and  social  services.  The  price 
is  that  these  cutbacks  will  not  reduce  crime; 
they  will  Increase  it.  They  will  not  reduce 
the  use  of  drugs:  they  will  Increase  It.  They 
will  not  reduce  alcoholism:  they  wlU  in- 
crease it.  They  will  not  reduce  physical  and 
mental  Illness:  they  will  Increase  it.  They 
will  not  promote  better  family  life;  they  wiU 
destabilize  it.  They  will  not  increase  respect 
for  the  law:  they  will  weaken  it. 

"At  present,  there  exists  an  air  of  sus- 
pended disbelief  over  the  radical  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  months. 
That  Is  because  the  lay-offs,  the  shut- 
downs, the  cut-backs,  and  the  reduced  pay- 
checks have  not  yet  reached  ground  level. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  shortly. 
October  1,  1981,  will  be  remembered  as  a 
day  of  infamy,  for  it  will  mark  the  worst 
massacre  of  social  and  human  service  pro- 
grams In  American  history." 

The  Report,  "The  American  Promise: 
Equal  Justice  and  Economic  Opportunity," 
addresses  itself  specifically  to  the  issues  of 
unemployment.  Inflation,  women  In  poverty, 
the  implementation  of  human  and  social 
service  programs,  citizen  participation  and 
volunteerism.  and  the  "myths"  of  poverty. 
The  15-member  Council,  established  by 
Congress  in  1967  and  appointed  by  the 
President,  is  responsible  for  making  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  programs  and  policies  aimed  at  helping 
the  poor.  It  is  slated  for  abolition  by  this 
Administration. 

Attacking  what  it  termed  persistent 
myths  about  poverty  In  the  United  Stat«s, 
the  Council  presented  evidence  that  disput- 
ed what  it  termed  the  "mistaken"  view  of 
some  economists  that  the  reduction  In  the 
poverty  ptopulation  had  been  a  result  of 
"growth  in  the  private  economy. "  The 
Council  maintained  that  for  some  time  such 
growth  "has  ceased  to  'trickle  down'  to  the 
poor  in  the  form  of  more  jobs,  better 
Income,  and  a  m-  re  rewarding  and  produc- 
tive role  in  society."  And.  the  Council  reaf- 
firmed its  belief  that  only  those  comprehen- 
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sive  and  national  economic  revitalization  ef- 
forts targeted  specifically  toward  disadvan- 
taged communities  and  the  jobless  would  ef- 
fectively combat  poverty  in  the  1980s:  a 
strategy  that  the  Administration  is  aban- 
doning. 

In  addition  to  releasing  thp  Report,  the 
Council  issued  the  following  statement: 

"Seventeen  years  ago.  this  nation  made  an 
historic  commitment  to  reduce,  i^  not  elimi- 
nate, poverty  in  America.  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  was  conceived  with  moral  con- 
viction and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  Americans,  even  the  36  million  poor, 
were  entitled  to  both  economic  opportunity 
and  equal  access  to  the  law. 

"The  Act  itself  called  for  a  national  effort 
to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  related 
social  problems,  which  were  national  in 
character  and  scope. 

"All  the  testimony  given  to  the  Council 
over  the  past  several  years  has  shown  that 
these  federal  programs  do  work;  that  they 
do  help  people  get  out  of  poverty;  and  that 
the  delivery  systems  are  providing  the  nec- 
essary basic  human  and  social  services. 
Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  progress  in  our 
nation's  effort  to  relieve  poverty,  when  in 
fact  the  number  of  poor  had,  by  1980,  been 
reduced  by  11  million  and  millions  more 
have  been  kept  above  the  poverty  line,  this 
Council  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  process 
will  be  reversed  by  recent  policy  deci.sions 
by  the  Administration  that  will  serve  not 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  poor,  but  to 
make  their  burden  more  severe. 

"The  three  aspects  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Economic  Recovery  Program  that 
gravely  concern  the  Council  are:  (1)  the 
massive  across-the-board  cuts  in  social  and 
human  service  programs;  (2)  the  abolition  of 
delivery  systems  provided  for  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act;  (3)  the  transfer  of  fed- 
eral authority  and  program  responsibility  to 
the  states  through  block  grant  programs. 

"In  evaluating  the  impact  of  these 
changes  on  the  poor,  we  believe  that  each  of 
these  decisions  taken  alone  would  be  pain- 
ful; but  taken  together  they  will  be  abso- 
lutely devastating.  This  Council,  under  four 
Presidents  (two  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats), has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  federal  government  must  maintain 
active  responsibility  for  pursuing  the  goals 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  has 
never  been  a  partisan  issue,  and  it  should 
not  be  one  now.  The  Council  vigorously  re- 
affirms its  earlier  recommendations  that 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  should  be  re- 
authorized. 

"The  Council  is  well  aware  that  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  facing  our  nation  are  com- 
plex and  often  seem  overwhelming.  But 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  reneging  on  our  social  and  moral 
commitments  as  a  nation.  We  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  notion  that  national  Issues, 
ones  that  require  national  policy  and  pro- 
grams and  that  are  a  part  of  our  national 
purpose,  should  suddenly  devolve  to  the 
states.  The  issue  is  not  federal  versus  state 
responsibility;  rather,  it  is  the  dimunition  or 
avoidance  of  any  national  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability.  To  deflect, 
suspend,  or  fragment  responsibility  and  ac 
countability  suggests  that  we  are  either  re- 
nouncing or  failing  to  assert  our  moral  pur- 
pose as  a  nation.  Worse  than  that,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  denying  that  this 
moral  purpose  exists. 

"The  effect  of  the  block  grant  proposal,  as 
opposed  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
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and  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  is 
to  destroy  existing  support  systems  that  are 
effective,  that  have  a  proven  capacity  to  de- 
liver services,  and  that  utilize  local  planning 
and  implementation  capabilities.  They  are 
being  replaced  by  a  new  system  that  has  a 
poor  track  record,  and  Is  restrictively  fi- 
nanced, more  bureaucratic,  less  accountable, 
and  more  subject  to  intense  political  pres- 
sures. The  last  point  is  extremely  important 
in  that  effective  and  efficient  use  of  limited 
federal  funds  is  in  danger  of  being  thwarted 
by  conflicting  political  interests  in  each 
state. 

"After  reviewing  the  recent  budget  proc- 
ess, it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  massive 
transfer  from  basic  human  and  social  serv- 
ices to  our  military  budget.  The  Council  se- 
riously questions  whether  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al interest  to  relegate  a  substantial  number 
of  human  and  social  service  programs  to  the 
Junkplle,  while  we  increase  the  stockpiling 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  an  arms 
race  where  overkill  has  long  been  achieved. 

"Moreover,  these  changes  are  occurring 
without  any  serious  national  debate,  when 
advocates  of  balanced  national  priorities  are 
dismissed  by  the  President  as  representa- 
tives of  "special  interests,'  and  critics  of  the 
Administration's  policy  are  referred  to  as 
'demagogues.' " 

In  criticizing  the  Administration's  sharp 
cutbacks  in  social  programs,  the  Council's 
statement  emphasized  the  negative  impact 
of  these  cutbacits  on  work  and  family  life. 
"Prom  an  administration  that  places  high 
priority  on  the  importance  of  family  life 
and  the  work  ethic  "  it  said,  "this  budget  will 
be  self-defeating."  The  Council  cited  the  fol- 
lowing analyses,  drawn  from  its  own  re- 
search and  other  recent  studies,  in  support 
of  its  statement  that  "these  policies  will  ac- 
tually encourage  dependency  instead  of 
work,  family  breakdown  instead  of  family 
sUbility:"' 

The  Council  cited  an  estimate  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  that  proposed  cuts 
in  Public  Service  Employment  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  would  result  in  a  net  loss  of  be- 
tween 210.000  and  330.000  jobs  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982.  causing  a  sharp  rise  in 
expenditures  for  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The  loss  of  these  jobs,  the  Council  pointed 
out.  would  be  compounded  by  cuts  in  sup- 
port services  (which  range  from  child  care 
to  mass  transit),  creating  a  "spiral  effect" 
that  will  "deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  re- 
alistic Job  prospects  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disadvantaged  workers."  The  Coun- 
cil cited  an  estimate  by  the  Wharton  Eco- 
nomic Forecasting  Associates  that  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  Jobs  would  be 
lost  through  cuts  in  CETA  alone,  and  an  ad- 
ditional million  as  a  result  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  reductions  a.*;  a  whole. 

The  Council  singled  out  p.'-oposed  cuts  in 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (APDC)  program  as  an  example  of  how 
the  reality  of  the  Administrations  budget 
departs  from  its  rhetoric.  Citing  independ- 
ent studies  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy,  the 
Council  noted  that  the  bulk  of  cuts  in 
AFDC  are  concentrated  on  families  who  are 
presently  working  but  do  not  now  earn 
enough  to  maintain  an  adequate  living.  The 
Council  pointed  out  that  welfaip  recipients 
who  work  will  have  their  incomes  cut  by  an 
average  of  more  than  20%,  versus  a  4%  re- 
duction for  those  who  do  not  work,  and  in 
some  states  the  Administration's  proposed 
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changes  will  eliminate  the  difference  be- 
tween what  an  APDC  family  can  receive  if 
no  one  works  and  the  income  it  can  receive 
with  a  full-time  worker.  Noting  that  this 
sharply  penalizes  the  working  poor,  the 
Council  commented  that  "The  Administra- 
tion apparently  feels  that  orUy  the  rich 
need  incentives  to  work." 

The  Council  said  that  families  with  young 
children— especially  minority  families  and 
families  headed  by  women— would  be  among 
the  worst  victims  of  the  hardships  imposed 
by  the  Administration's  cuts.  Citing  an  anal- 
ysis by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Council  pointed  out  that  of  those  families 
that  are  expected  to  lose  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  spendable  income  from  reduc- 
tions in  Public  Service  jobs,  AFDC,  Pood 
Stamps,  and  the  School  Lunch  program, 
over  two-thirds  are  headed  by  women,  and 
almost  two  out  of  five  are  nonwhite.  Refer- 
ring to  the  University  of  Chicago  study,  the 
Council  noted  that  a  single-parent  family 
with  two  children  could  lose  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  its  disposable  income  from  reduc- 
tions in  AFDC,  Food  Stamps,  and  chUd  nu- 
trition programs  alone. 

In  rejecting  the  Administration's  conten- 
tion that  renewed  economic  growth  will 
eventually  "trickle  down  "  to  the  poor  to 
offset  these  losses,  the  Council  declared 
that  it  "flies  in  the  face  of  everything  we 
know  about  poverty  today."  The  Council 
cited  new  evidence  in  this  year's  Report  af- 
firming that  growth  in  the  private  economy 
has  had  a  declining  role  in  reducing  poverty, 
and  that  "virtually  all  of  the  reduction  in 
poverty  since  the  mid-1960's  has  come  about 
through  the  expansion  of  social  insurance 
and  income-transfer  programs"  of  the  kind 
now  under  attack  by  the  administration. 

Though  poverty  increased  most  dramati- 
cally in  the  "hard-hit.  declining  cities  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,"  the  Report  says, 
"poverty  rates  also  remained  disturbingly 
stable  even  in  those  cities  characterized  by 
strong— occasionally  phenomenal— growth 
in  jobs  and  income.  In  short,  economic 
growth  has  had  little  impact  in  decreasing 
poverty  rates  in  recent  years,  even  in  the 
boom  cities  of  the  Southwest." 

The  stubborn  persistence  of  poverty  in 
the  face  of  economic  growth,  the  Council 
pointed  out  in  its  statement,  results  in  part 
from  the  changing  nature  of  the  poverty 
population.  What  the  report  terms  the 
"new"  poor  are  increasingly  a  population  of 
those  whom  the  private  economy  has  passed 
by.  E\'en  in  good  times,  tine  Council  noted, 
these  people-  the  aged,  the  disabled,  disad- 
vantaged youth,  women  heading  families 
with  small  children— are  rartiy  hired  by  the 
private  sector.  In  1978,  a  year  of  economic 
recovery,  the  unemployment  rate  among 
disadvantaged  mmority  youth  was  41  per- 
cent, .^mong  AFDC  recipients,  one  of  the 
groups  most  harshly  affected  by  the  Admin- 
istration's cuts,  nearly  70  percent  are  chil- 
dren, more  than  two-thirds  of  them  11  years 
old  or  younger.  Among  the  adults,  the  over- 
whelming majority  are  women  heading  fam- 
ilies—about 80  percent  of  whom  are  either 
required  as  full-time  homemakers.  disabled, 
or  already  in  training,  at  work,  or  seeking 
work. 

Because  few  of  these  people  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  private  economy  without 
special  assistance  and  support,  said  the 
Council,  the  "massive  suffering"  these  pro- 
gram cuts  will  bring  "cannot  be  balanced  by 
any  credible  long-range  t>enefits  from  the 
Administration's  program— even  under  the 
most  optimistic  economic  assumptions."  In- 
stead, the  Council  declared,  any  economic 
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•'renewal"  resulting  from  the  Administra- 
tion's policies  would  "take  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  stable,  rewarding  family  lives  and 
genuine  work  opportunities  for  the  poor  and 
their  children." 

Mr.  Blaustein,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
added  that:  "We  are  watching  a  great  trage- 
dy unfurl  before  us.  The  steady  drumbeat  of 
rhetoric  emanating  from  Administration  of- 
ficials and  shrewdly   orchestrated  by   the 
White  House  is  intended  to  create,  and  has 
heretofore  succeeded  in  creating,  a  counter- 
reality  and  new  myths  with  respect  to  social 
policy.  For  example,  by  continuously  refer- 
ring to  economic  opportunity  and  equal  Jus- 
tice programs  as  welfare  programs,  the  Ad- 
ministration   has    misled    the    American 
public.  These  programs  are.  In  fact,  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  opposite,  to  create 
jobs  and  economic  opportunities  and  to  en- 
courage people  who  are  dependent   upon 
welfare  to  become  productive  citizens  and 
taxpayers.  By  seeking  to  eliminate   these 
programs  and  substituting  its  own  policies, 
the  Administration  will  deny  upward  mobUi- 
ty  to  mUllons  on  welfare  and  will   force 
many  of  the  working  poor  into  welfare  de- 
pendency.  By  shifting  program  authority 
from  the  federal  goveniment  to  the  sUtes 
through  block  grants,  the  Administration 
has  created  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  that 
will  result  In  government  by  provisional  ca- 
tastrophe. By  transferring  huge  amounts  of 
funds  from  human  and  social  services  to  de- 
fense, the  Administration  Is  not  dampening 
Inflation.  It  is  fueling  it. 

"In  order  to  gain  support  for  Its  economic 
package,  the  Administration  has  conjured 
up  the  specter  of  an  "economic  Dunkirk." 
What  it  Is  perpetrating  instead  Is  a  "social 
Pearl  Harbor'  which  will  have  a  devastlng 
Impact  on  the  poor  who  are  defenseless,  as 
well  as  wiping  out  the  modest  gains  made  In 
the  past  fifteen  years  by  women,  the  elder- 
ly, minorities,  and  the  young— the  most  vul- 
nerable segments  of  our  society."* 
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working  his  way  through  the  ranks  as 
treasurer  and  vice  president,  he 
became  president  last  year.  Yet, 
Berek's  service  to  the  contimunity  does 
not  stop  there.  He  is  serving  this  year 
as  president  of  the  Fort  Lee  City 
Council. 

As  Berek  steps  down  from  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
I  am  confident  that  his  friends  will 
join  me  in  extending  to  him  our  sin- 
cerest  best  wishes  for  success  and  con- 
tinued happiness  in  the  future.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  PAUL 

Mclaughlin 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLIHOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BEREK  DON 

HON.  haroldcThollenbeck 

or  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
Berek  Don  who  is  completing  his  term 
as  president  of  the  Port  Lee,  N.J., 
Kiwanis  Club.  Rarely  do  we  have  the 
chance  to  honor  an  individual  who  has 
so  clearly  distinguished  himself 
through  his  selfless  commitment  to 
numerous  civic  organizations.  I  am 
confident  that  all  of  those  who  know 
Berek  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  he  has  made  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  many  groups  with  which 
he  has  worked. 

Port  Lee  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  are 
fortunate  to  have  been  the  recipients 
of  Berek  Don's  talent.  As  a  worldwide 
service  organization  appealing  to  men 
who  have  the  desire  to  become  person- 
ally involved  in  making  their  commu- 
nities better  places  in  which  to  live, 
Kiwanis  was  well  suited  for  Berek's 
qualifications  and  enthusiasm.  In 
1977.  he  joined  the  Port  Lee  Kiwanis 
Club  and  served  as  its  secretary.  After 


•  Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Capt.  Paul  V.  McLaugh- 
lin, recently  retired  from  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  after  more  than  35 
years  of  selfless  dedication  to  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  all  its  residents.  Al- 
though we  Chicagoans  are  happy  to 
see  that  his  retirement  will  bring  well- 
deserved  leisure.  I  must  say  that  the 
city  will  be  left  wanting  because  of  it. 
As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Chicago.  I 
can  say  unequivocally  that  his  person- 
al contribution  as  a  public  servant  has 
had  a  real  and  positive  effect  on  all 
our  lives.  His  skill  and  integrity  made 
us  feel  safer,   his  unwavering  spirit 
made  us  more  secure,  and  his  profes- 
sionalism made  us  proud.  Indeed,  his 
10  years  as  commander  of  the  Central 
District  including  our  downtown  area, 
probably  did  as  much  to  insure  the  vi- 
tality and  success  of  our  business  dis- 
trict as  any  combination  of  private  ef- 
forts. 

Paul  McLaughlin  can  retire  with  the 
full  satisfaction  that  he  has  made  this 
a  better  world  and  he  has  made  us,  his 
friends,  happier  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  summary  of 
Captain  McLaughlin's  career  for  the 
edification  of  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

Chicago  Pouce  Captain  PAtn.  V. 
McLahghlxn 
Chicago  Police  Captain  Paul  V.  McLaugh- 
lin, a  35  year  veteran,  retired  from  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  effective  May  4, 
1981.  Capt.  McLaughlin  Is  best  known  as 
Commander  of  the  Central  (1st)  District,  a 
post  he  held  from  1969  to  1980.  for  more 
than  10  years. 

During  those  10  Vi  years  as  Commander. 
McLaughlin  became  a  prominent  and  visible 
figure  in  the  streets  of  Chicago's  Downtown 
Area  exhibiting  leadership,  expertise  and 
personal  courage  in  the  many  encounters 
with  violent  demonstrators  during  the 
"Days  of  Rage".  "Rock  Concert  Riot  at  the 
Old  Band  Shell "  in  Grant  Park,  "The  Chi- 
cago 7'  Trial ".  5  Rock  Concerts  at  Soldier's 
Field,  and  hundreds  of  other  Loop  demon- 
strations. 

On  August  17.  1978.  he  was  the  first  poUce 
official  on  the  scene  at  the  "Hostage  Situa- 
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tion"  at  the  office  of  the  German  Consulate 
directing  police  operations  throughout  the 
day.  During  12  hours  of  continual  supervi- 
sion. McLaughlin  was  successful  in  getting 
the  two  Croatioan  terrorists  to  release  two 
of  the  German  Hostages  very  early  in  the 
situation,  as  well  as  shutting  down  access  to 
the  building  located  at  104  South  Michigan. 
As  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  First 
District,  he  supervised  complete  police  oper- 
ations of  all  parades,  rallies,  various  official 
visits  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  Truman  through  Carter;  hundreds  of 
other  U.S.  dignitaries  and  Foreign  Heads  of 
State  (31  Official  Visits  from  Foreign  Heads 
of  SUte  during  the  1976  Bicentennial  Year). 
"Among  the  most  memorable  assignments 
as  First  District  Commander."  McLaughlin 
said,  "was  the  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  In 
1979"  which  he  supervised  the  city's  largest 
gathering  In  history  for  the  Papal  Mass 
celebrated   in  Grant   Park   on  October  S. 
1979. 

In  his  long  and  Illustrious  police  career,  he 
earned  the  Superintendent's  Award  of 
Valor.  3  Superintendent's  Awards  of  Merit. 
5  Unit  ClUtions.  3  CredlUble  Mentions.  11 
Department  Commendations.  131  Honora- 
ble Mentions,  and  1.233  Complimentary  let- 
ters. 

In  1977.  Capt.  McLaughlin  was  awarded 
the  Superintendent's  "Special  Commenda- 
tion"' for  "His  Excellence  in  Leadership  and 
his  Tactical  Courage  In  directing  the  overall 
on-the-scene  police  operations  immediately 
after  the  "El"  Train  Accident  at  Wabash  and 
Lake  Streets." 

Capt.  McLaughlin.  58.  is  a  life-long  resi- 
dent of  Bridgeport  attending  Nativity  of 
Our  Lord  Grade  School.  St.  Pat's  High 
School.  Wilson  Jr.  CoUege.  with  special 
Police  Training  at  DePaul  University. 
Northwestern  University  and  University  of 
Chicago. 

After  serving  the  U.S.  Army  MUitary 
Police,  he  joined  the  Chicago  Police  Force 
on  March  18.  1946.  He  was  promoted  to  Sgt. 
in  August  1957;  Lieutenant  in  May  1961; 
Captain  in  August  1966.  and  District  Com- 
mander in  October.  1967  serving  as  the 
Commanding  Officer  in  the  Roseland  Com- 
munity and  Chicago  Loop  areas. 

McLaughlin  Is  married  to  a  former  neigh- 
bor. Mary  Jones.  They  have  four  children. 
Michael  (27).  Elaine  (24).  Patrick  (23)  and 
Timothy  (18).« 


KING  HYPOCRISY 

HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OP  "TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woiQd 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  column  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday.  Septem- 
ber 22.  I  would  only  add  that  in  most 
cases,  including  the  current  conflict 
between  South  Africa  and  Namibia, 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 

The  article  follows; 

KiBG  HYT»ocHisy 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

New  YoRK.-The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  monument  to  imbecili- 
ty acted  in  character  again  the  other  day. 
By  a  vote  of  117-0,  the  assembly  adopted 
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another  of  its  resolutions  against  South 
Africa,  and  once  again  the  assembly  violated 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  fair  play 
and  parliamentary  privilege. 

Such  expressions  of  hypocritical  unanimi- 
ty have  become  commonplace  in  these 
gaudy  realms  of  make-believe.  In  theory, 
member  nations  subscribe  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations.  That  was  to 
provide  a  fonun  in  which  all  nations- 
repeat,  all  nations— could  be  heard.  In 
theory,  member  nations  also  subscribe  to 
the  principle  that  all  nations  should  respect 
the  borders  of  all  other  nations. 

In  practice,  and  notably  in  the  matter  of 
South-West  Africa,  also  known  as  Namibia, 
these  theories  disappear  into  the  gaseous 
clouds.  Here  the  rule  is  that  all  nations  may 
be  heard  in  the  forum— all  nations,  thai  is, 
except  the  one  nation  most  intimately  and 
directly  concerned  in  the  matter  South 
Africa. 

The  purpose  of  the  assembly's  most 
recent  resolution  was  to  condemn  South 
Africa  for  an  incursion  into  Angola.  Very 
well.  But  if  King  Hypocrisy  were  not  presid- 
ing over  this  mummery,  the  assembly  would 
equally  have  condemned  Angola  for  harbor- 
ing forces  of  SWAPO  (the  South-West  Afri- 
can People's  Organization),  whose  purpose 
is  to  seize  power  in  Namibia  by  force  of 
arms. 

Hypocrisy  is  defined  as  "a  feigning  to  be- 
lieve what  one  does  not."  It  is  "the  false  as- 
sumption of  an  appearance  of  virtue."  In 
the  matter  of  Namibia,  the  assembly  feigns 
to  believe  that  the  United  Nations  has  some 
valid  authority  to  dictate  the  future  of 
South-West  Africa.  But  this  is  not  so.  and 
any  person  capable  of  tracing  the  last  days 
of  the  old  League  of  Nations  knows  it  is  not 
so.  The  notion  that  the  league  formally 
transferred  its  mandates  to  the  U.N.  is  a 
notion  spun  from  moonbeams.  The  chain  of 
title  is  not  there.  No  such  testamentary 
proof  exists. 

The  assembly  also  feigns  to  believe  that 
all  acts  of  international  meddling  are  bad. 
but  this  appearance  of  virtue  is  false.  The 
SWAPO  terrorists  are  armed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  one  denies  it.  The  terroriste  are 
supported  and  trained  by  thousands  of 
Cuban  troops.  No  one  denies  it.  In  the  as- 
sembly, the  matter  is  simply  not  discussed. 

Here  at  the  U.N..  the  notion  is  carefully 
fostered  that  only  one  outfit  embodies  the 
longing  of  all  the  people  of  Namibia  for  in- 
dependence, and  that  outfit  is  SWAPO.  The 
notion  is  fatuous.  The  guerrillas  of  SWAPO 
seek  power  for  the  Ovambo.  who  make  up 
something  less  than  half  the  population. 
But  the  Ovambo  are  themselves  divided  into 
seven  Bantu  tribes;  and  beyond  the  Ovambo 
are  such  tribes  as  the  Damara,  the  Herero, 
the  Kavango  and  the  Nama.  There  is  no 
"Namibian  people. "  There  is  no  sense  of  na- 
tional loyalty,  no  universal  hunger  on  the 
part  of  'Namibians"  for  a  flag  to  call  their 
own.  There  is  only  a  hunger  on  the  part  of  a 
relatively  few  ambitious  men  for  wealth  and 
power. 

It  is  all  dumbshow.  The  assembly's  resolu- 
tions, devoid  of  the  slightest  power  even  to 
influence  or  persuade,  are  no  more  than 
tales  told  by  idiots,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing.  No  self-respecting 
nation— not  South  Africa,  not  Israel  in 
other  contexts,  not  any  of  the  great 
powers— will  surrender  its  national  interest 
to  the  vaporings  of  an  impotent  body.  It  is 
lunacy  to  suppose  that  South  Africa  will 
accept  any  imposed  "solution"  that  creates 
a  Marxist  s'ate  upon  its  northern  border 
and  jeopardizes  access  to  Walvis  Bay.  If  the 
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old  mandated  territory  of  South-West 
Africa  is  to  be  cut  loose,  it  will  have  to  be 
cut  loose  with  strings  still  attached.  In  the 
20  years  that  the  Namibian  question  has 
been  debated,  no  one  yet  has  mastered  such 
a  feat  of  legerdemain. 

Reading  an  inch-thick  stack  of  windy  reso- 
lutions, I  wonder  anew:  why  the  United  Na- 
tions? Seriously,  why?  Its  purp)ose  as  a 
forum  has  been  reduced  to  a  nullity.  Its  por- 
tentous demands  have  less  weight  than  a 
resolution  of  the  Maryland  Audubon  Socie- 
ty demanding  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Watt.  Perhaps  we  should  carry  news  of  the 
U.N.  back  on  the  comic  pages  to  dwell  with 
Doonesbury  and  his  friends.* 


September  23,  1981 


THE  THREAT  TO  AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
frequently  voiced  complaint  about  fed- 
erally enforced  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams is  that  they  are  overly  costly 
for  the  companies  involved.  This  is  a 
specious  argument  says  Karen  Nuss- 
baum  in  her  August  24  Los  Angeles 
Times  column.  The  cost  of  affirmative 
action  programs,  especially  for  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  firms,  is 
miniscule  when  compared  to  revenues. 
Comparatively,  the  costs  of  discrimi- 
nation are  enormous.  Millions  of  un- 
derpaid women  and  minorities  are 
forced  onto  public  assistance  programs 
simply  to  make  ends  meet.  Cutting  af- 
firmative action  efforts  In  the  name  of 
cost  consciousness,  ignores  the  greater 
costs  of  employment  discrimination. 
Tm  Threat  to  AmRitATivx  Action 
(By  Karen  Nussbaum) 

Attacks  on  affirmative  action  are  nothing 
new.  This  time  they  are  coming  from  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  various  conserv- 
ative forces  disguised  as  concern  for  thrift 
in  government  and  streamlined  regulation. 

Sen.  Orrln  G.  Hatch  (R-UUh)  wants  to 
outlaw  affirmative  action  by  constitutional 
amendment.  Professing  a  more  moderate 
approach.  Reagan  Administration  appoint- 
ees at  the  lAbor  Department,  some  conserv- 
atives in  Congress  and  a  strong  busine.ss 
lobby  favor  weakening  the  regulation  by 
limiting  the  scope  of  affirmative  action  or 
tampering  with  the  enforcement  process. 

These  attacks  are  all  the  more  serious  for 
the  very  real  discrimination  that  women 
and  minorities  continue  to  experience.  On 
the  average,  Latinas  earned  54  cents,  black 
women  59  cents  and  white  women  63  cents 
for  every  dollar  earned  by  white  males  in 
1980. 

As  one  indication  of  the  severity  of  the 
threat  to  affirmative-action  efforts,  the 
Labor  Department  no  longer  plans  to  review 
First  Interstate  Bank's  employment  prac- 
tices. The  California-based  bank  has  been 
targeted  by  Working  Women,  the  national 
organization  for  women  office  workers,  be- 
cause of  Its  poor  record.  Although  the  Labor 
Department  gave  no  reason  for  dropping 
the  investigation,  which  was  scheduled  to 
begin  this  summer,  we  have  to  assume  that 
pressure  from  the  banking  lobby  and  cur- 


rent Reagan  Administration  attitudes  have 
had  their  effect. 

Opponents  of  affirmative  action  argue 
that  the  costs  of  implementation,  outweigh 
the  benefits,  but  the  costs  are'  minimal 
when  compared  with  the  costs  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

A  1979  study.  coRunissioned  by  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable.  tabulated  the  actual  costs 
of  federal  regulation  to  member  companies. 
Three  banks  participating  in  the  study— Ci- 
ticorp (N.Y.).  Chase  Manhattan  and  Conti- 
nental Illinois— spent  a  total  of  $1.7  million 
on  affirmative-action  programs  in  1977.  The 
average  cost  per  bank:  (356,000,  or  0.01%  of 
gross  revenues. 

The  chairmen  of  these  banks  earned  1980 
salaries  at  least  $200,000  in  excess  of  what 
each  bank  spent  on  affirmative  action  in 
1977.  In  1978,  Citicorp  spent  more  money  on 
one  promotional  campaipri  to  persuade  race 
car  drivers  to  wear  Citicorp  patches  than  it 
spent  on  the  previous  year's  affirmative- 
action  programs. 

Furthermore,  since  both  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  (the 
agency  responsible  for  enforcement  of  af- 
firmative action)  and  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  underwent 
reorganization  and  streamlining  for  efficien- 
cy in  1978,  the  actual  total  cost  of  affirma- 
tive action  today  should  be  less  than  in 
1977. 

The  cost  of  discrimination,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  astronomical  when  measured  in 
taxpayer-supported  federal  aid  programs 
alone.  More  than  12  million  full-time  work- 
ers are  paid  so  little  that  they  are  eligible 
for  food  stamps  and  other  forms  of  public 
assistance.  Of  these.  67  percent  are  women, 
25  percent  minorities. 

Examination  of  the  employment  policies 
and  profiles  of  banks  before  and  after  Inves- 
tigations by  the  federal  compliance  office 
shows  that  banks  subjected  to  the  most  gov- 
ernment scrutiny  made  the  most  progress  in 
certain  employment  areas.  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  for  example,  began  to  post 
in-house  job  openings,  and  gave  employees 
their  first  cost-of-living  raises  in  four  years. 
In  Cleveland,  National  City  Bank— current- 
ly in  the  midst  of  a  large  discrimination 
study  by  the  Labor  Etepartment— began  a 
management-training  program  for  employ- 
ees lacking  college  degrees.  Even  banks  not 
directly  under  Investigation  have  begun  new 
programs  in  response  to  government  actions 
elsewhere. 

The  banking  industry's  own  reports  to  the 
government  show  that  the  percentage  of 
managers  who  are  women  rose  slowly  before 
strong  government  enforcement  began  In 
that  industry  during  the  1970's.  Compare 
these  figures:  11.6  percent  in  1950  to  12.2 
percent  in  1960.  and  17.6  percent  in  1970  to 
31.6  percent  in  1979. 

Currently,  women  and  minority  employ- 
ees at  two  banks— National  City  Bank  of 
Cleveland  and  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
of  Chicago— are  claiming  about  $26  million 
in  back  pay.  The  American  Bankers  Assn.. 
however.  Is  asking  the  Labor  Department  to 
delay  final  decision  on  the  discrimination 
proceeding  against  Harris  until  the  Admin- 
istration has  completed  Its  review  of  equal- 
employment  and  affirmative-action  regula- 
tions. The  banking  association  observes. 
•  •  •  it  Is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  policies 
of  prior  Administrations  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  policies  of  the  new  Administration 
in  respect  to  'affirmative-action'  programs 
and  •  •  •  in  the  near  term,  there  will  be  a 
fully  developed  new  policy." 
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But  are  the  delay  and  review  fair?  Or  just? 
A  $26  million  penalty  for  discrimination  is  a 
powerful  incentive  for  the  banking  industry 
to  develop  policies  of  fair  treatment  for  all 
employees.  But  so  far.  perhaps  unwittingly, 
the  Administration  seems  to  be  providing 
the  industry  with  an  incentive  to  do  the  op- 
posite: to  fight  against  affirmative  action. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  sophistry  in  the 
concern  for  cost-consciousness.  Those  of  us 
who  have  experienced  racism  and/or  sexism 
in  employment  do  not  call  genuine  national 
concern  for  an  end  of  wasteful  government 
spending  a  national  mandate  to  end  affirm- 
ative action.  The  cost  of  discrimination  is 
too  great.* 
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CUT  BACK  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
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MOSCOW'S  UN-PAIR 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR.  HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  MARRS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23, 1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  recognize 
and  commend  Donald  Marrs  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  Cincinnati  and 
cancer  research.  Mr.  Marrs,  who's  ter- 
minal cancer  is  in  remission,  wiU  be 
honored  in  a  special  event  that  recog- 
nizes his  cross-country  run  to  raise 
money  for  cancer  research. 

Cinciimati  will  give  special  tribute  to 
him  on  September  23  by  sponsoring 
Don  Marrs  Day  on  Fountain  Square. 
This  appreciation  day  will  acknowl- 
edge Don  Marrs'  caring  for  all  human- 
ity and  depict  the  kind  of  person  he  is 
in  the  community. 

At  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  many  would  rather  take  than 
give,  we  find  a  man  who  is  devoting  his 
time  and  effort,  to  something  meaning- 
ful. Fourteen  months  ago,  Donald 
Marrs,  a  44-year-old  Western  Hills 
resident  and  postal  employee,  discov- 
ered that  he  had  an  incurable  form  of 
lymphoma,  cancer  of  the  Isrmph  nodes. 
On  July  25,  he  began  a  2,200-mile  run 
across  America  in  the  name  of  cancer 
and  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Canadian 
Terry  Fox,  who  attempted  to  run 
across  Canada  for  cancer  research.  Mr. 
Marrs  started  running  at  Carlyle.  111., 
and  plans  to  reach  San  Francisco  in 
mid-November.  His  goal  Is  "to  touch  a 
few  lives  and  offer  hope  and  strength 
to  other  cancer  patients." 

We  in  Cincinnati  are  privileged  to 
have  a  man  who  seeks  to  help  his 
fellow  citizens.  Uon  Marrs  has  waved 
the  barmer  of  sensitivity,  compassion, 
and  bravery  and  deserves  a  day  of 
honor  for  immeasiu-able  public  service. 
Speaking  for  the  people  of  the  Second 
District,  Cincinnati,  and  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Don  Marrs  for  his  dedicated 
and  distinguished  run  for  cancer  re- 
search.* 


or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  issues  awaiting  con- 
gressional action  is  the  financial  status 
of  the  social  security  system.  A  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Lynda  L.  Combs  of 
414  Linda  Drive  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.. 
contends  that  the  working  class 
caimot  tolerate  higher  social  security 
rates.  She  has  made  several  points  on 
the  social  security  issue  in  a  letter  to 
me  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  her  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues. Her  letter  follows: 

DCAK  Sir:  There  are  several  points  in 
regard  to  the  Social  Security  issue  that  I 
feel  very  strongly  about: 

(1)  Social  Security  was  set  up  as  an  insur- 
ance supplement  for  parents  left  with  minor 
children.  Minor  children  are  children  under 
eighteen,  not  twelve  years  of  age.  No  twelve- 
year-old  can  earn  his  way  in  the  world 
today.  Parents,  who  die  before  their  chil- 
dren reach  eighteen,  never  receive  benefits 
from  Social  Security;  they  pay  their  money 
in  vain  if  their  dependents  never  receive 
benefits.  Young  people  have  no  option  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  participate  in  the 
Social  Security  program— the  government 
says  they  will.  If  benefits  are  cut  to  depend- 
ent minors,  then,  young  parents  should 
have  the  option  of  deciding  whether  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Social  Security  program  or 
buy  life  insurance  protection. 

(2)  The  persons  working  and  paying  Social 
Security  today,  started  paying  into  the  pro- 
gram earlier  than  those  already  drawing 
Social  Security.  Why  tax  the  working  class 
today  who  are  paying  into  the  program  all 
their  working  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
older  citizens,  some  of  which  have  been 
drawing  this  retirement  for  over  twenty 
years? 

(3)  Social  Security  was  set  up  as  an 
income  supplement  for  retirement  years. 
This  was  not  meant  to  be  full  retirement 
pay  Just  as  the  person  was  receiving  on  the 
job.  Persons  not  working  do  not  incur  the 
same  expenses  as  those  worklnr-  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  as  much  clothing  ex- 
pense, and  they  certainly  enjoy  a  lower  tax 
bracket. 

(4)  The  working  class  cannot  tolerate 
higher  Social  Security  rates.  I  also  fear 
higher  Social  Security  payments  from  em- 
ployers may  mean  less  Jobs  in  unskilled 
areas. 

Please  cut  back  on  Social  Security;  do  not 
raise  taxes  again  for  the  working  class.  We 
voted  in  the  last  presidential  election  for 
new  leadership  and  newer  programs  which 
promised  a  tax  cut.  As  a  represenUtive. 
please  help  us  obtain  this. 

Sincerely, 

Lynda  L.  Combs.* 


or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  impor- 
tant article  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Bernstein 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  As  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Random  House,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Bernstein  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  discuss  the  Third  Moscow 
International  Book  Fair,  which  was 
held  earlier  this  month. 

As  it  is  routine  for  tfle  Soviet  system 
to  seek  to  shackle  the  minds  of  their 
citizens,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  Soviets  have  virtually  destroyed 
the  book  fair  by  increasing  levels  of 
censorship  and'  abuse  of  writers. 
Indeed,  Moscow  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  visas  to  American  publishers  of 
Soviet  dissident  writers  and  Americans 
who  have  views  on  publishing  that 
annoy  the  Soviet  Government.  As  a 
result,  many  American  publishers 
have  lost  interest  in  the  Moscow  Book 
Fair. 

The  Soviets  have  been  imprisoning 
and  exiling  prominent  authors  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Meanwhile,  the  rate  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  given  permission 
to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  has  reached  its 
lowest  point  since  the  start  of  the 
Soviet  Jewry  movement  a  decade  ago; 
only  430  Soviet  Jews  were  permitted  to 
emigrate  in  the  month  of  August.  This 
trend  represents  a  92-percent  decline 
from  1979  levels  of  Soviet  Jewish  emi- 
gration. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration protest  this  disturbing 
trend  more  forcefully  than  it  has  to 
date.  I  profoundly  hope  that  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  addresses  the  issue  of 
Soviet  Jewry  in  his  meeting  today 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromy- 
ko. 

As  Mr.  Bernstein  points  out  in  his 
article: 
It  is  a  monstrous  irony  that  the  Soviet 
"  Government  has  signed  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  that  Leonid 
Brezhnev  has  signed  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act, 
both  of  which  guarantee  the  basic  natural 
rights  of  all  peoples,  including  the  funda- 
mental right  of  free  expression. 

I  commend  this  excellent  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times! 
Moscow's  Un-Pair 
(By  Robert  L.  Bernstein) 
This  week  the  Soviet  Union  Is  playing 
host   to  the  Third   Moscow   International 
Book  Fair,  but  as  far  as  American  book  pub- 
lishers  are   concerned,   the   Moscow   Book 
Fair  is  dead. 

American  publishers  have  lost  interest, 
and  the  Soviet  Government  has  only  itself 
to  blame.  The  reason  is  simple.  If  you  want 
to  hold  an  international  event,  you  must 
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make  it  attractive  to  the  guests.  The 
Moscow  Book  Fair  is  no  longer  attractive  to 
business  people  and  certainly  not  to  people 
who  care  about  ideas— the  two  conditions  es- 
sential tor  success. 

Before  the  first  Moscow  Pair  in  1977. 
there  was  a  considerable  dispute  among 
American  publishers  about  whether  to 
attend.  Some  opposed  participation  because 
of  extensive  censorship  and  abuse  of  writ- 
ers. Others  argued  that  support  for  the  fair 
would  increase  the  possibilities  for  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  position  at 
Random  House  was  to  attend  the  fair  only 
if  we  understood  its  censorship  rules.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  explain  the 
cryptic  summary  in  the  fair's  rule  book, 
Random  House  decided  not  to  attend. 

In  1979  we  changed  our  position.  Joining 
other  American  publishers  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  try  to  make  the  fair  a  success.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  always  compared  the 
Moscow  Pair  to  the  leading  international 
fair  at  Frankfurt.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
pressing  for  advance  commitments  about 
the  censorship  rules,  we  decided  to  ap- 
proach the  Moscow  Book  Pair  in  the  same 
way  we  would  approach  the  Frankfurt  Pair; 
we  shipped  to  Moscow  the  same  broad  selec- 
tion of  books  that  we  send  to  FVankfurt  or 
to  any  other  serious  cultural  fair.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Association  of  American  Publish- 
ers sponsored  "America  Through  American 
Eyes,"  a  unique  exhibit  of  books  depicting 
life  in  America,  with  all  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

The  result,  however,  was  disappointing: 
Increased  censorship,  coupled  with  a  new 
element— the  denial  of  visas  to  American 
publishers  whose  authors  included  dissident 
Soviet  writers  or  who  had  had  views  on  pub- 
lishing that  annoyed  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. My  visa  was  issued,  then  withdrawn 
the  day  before  my  scheduled  departure. 
Carl  and  Ellendea  Proffer  of  Ardis.  the  lead- 
ing publisher  of  Soviet  authors  in  both  Rus- 
sian and  English,  were  also  denied  visas. 
And  shortly  after  the  fair,  the  Soviet  Union 
denied  the  visa  of  Winthrop  Knowlton. 
chairman  of  Harper  &  Row.  publishers  of 
Alexandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn. 

Since  the  1979  Book  Pair,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  been  alarmingly  active  in  exil- 
ing and  imprisoning  prominent  authors, 
much  more  active  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  century.  Anatoly  Marchenko,  who  has 
served  15  years  in  labor  camps,  has  been  ar- 
rested again  and  his  trial  began  Wednesday, 
the  day  this  year's  fair  opened. 

Among  those  sentenced  last  year  were 
Vyacheslav  Chemovil.  5  years  labor  camp.  4 
months  internal  exile;  Viktor  Nekipelov,  7 
years  labor  camp,  5  years  internal  exile,  and 
Vasyl  Stus,  10  years  labor  camp,  5  years  in- 
ternal exile.  And  perhaps  most  notoriously, 
1980  was  the  year  that  Andrei  D.  Sakharov 
was  banished  to  Gorky.  In  addition,  the 
many  writers  who  have  been  forced  Into 
exile  abroad  this  year  include  Vasily  Ak- 
syonov.  Philip  Berman,  Lev  Kopelev  and 
Vladimir  Volnovlch. 

It  is  a  monstrous  irony  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  signed  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  RighU  and  that  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev  has  signed  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  both  of  which  guarantee  the  basic  nat- 
ural and  Inalienable  rights  of  all  peoples,  in- 
cluding the  fundamental  right  of  free  ex- 
pression. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  made  its  book 
fair  a  Potemkin  Village,  a  ludicrous  event. 
In  so  doing,  it  has  placed  itself  in  a  position 
clearly  apart  from  the  company  of  civilized 
nations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Note.— Robert  L.  Bernstein  is  chairman 
and  president  of  Random  House  and  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Helsinki  Watch 
Committee.* 
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THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE 
WORLD  BANK 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  7 
years  of  my  congressional  service  I 
have  yet  to  encounter  as  insightful 
and  useful  article  on  the  World  Bank 
as  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  September  18,  1981.  It  is  all  the 
more  useful  in  that  it  was  written  by 
our  California  colleague  Jerry  Lewis. 
To  understand  the  gigantic  problems 
we  face  in  the  important  area  of  multi- 
lateral financing  for  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries,  and  to  consider  some 
effective  solutions,  I  highly  commend 
Congressman  Lewis'  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Trouble  With  the  World  Bank 
(By  Jerry  Lewis) 

This  summer.  Congress  authorized  U.S. 
participation  in  a  general  capital  increase 
for  the  World  Bank  which  doubles  its  size  to 
over  $80  billion.  Also  authorized  are  addi- 
tional U.S.  payments  of  $3.24  billion  to  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
World  Bank  affiliate  providing  50-year  loans 
at  no  interest  to  impoverished  nations,  such 
as  India  and  Red  China.  These  actions,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  have  so  divided  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  for  the  third 
year  In  a  row  a  foreign-aid  appropriations 
bill  may  not  pass  Congress. 

On  one  side  of  the  battle  over  World  Bank 
funding  is  the  Reagan  administration,  con- 
gressional liberals  and  large  commercial 
banks.  The  opposition  consists  of  many  of 
the  President's  staunchest  supporters  in 
Congress. 

The  administration  supports  the  bank  to 
honor  non-binding  foreign  aid  initiatives 
begun  in  the  Carter  years.  Liberals  want  to 
maintain  wealth  redistribution  programs 
from  the  West  to  the  Third  World.  Com- 
mercial banks  want  their  foreign  loans  pro- 
tected by  the  World  Bank's  presence. 

These  are  insufficient  reasons  for  taxing 
U.S.  citizens  to  send  financial  aid  abroad. 
Before  voting  to  spend  more,  we  should  be 
asking.  What  is  the  purpose  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs?  Are  there  more  efficient  aid 
vehicles?  What  leads  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  poor  nations?  Can  the  World  Bank 
stimulate  these  forces?  Congress  has  spent 
little  time  examining  these  questions. 

The  World  Bank  and  Its  affiliates  have 
evolved  into  the  major  multilateral  vehicle 
for  expression  of  American  interest  in  the 
developing  world.  Though  denounced  by 
Communists  as  a  prime  promoter  of  capital- 
istic ideas,  the  bank  on  closer  examination 
is  a  decidedly  noncapitalistic  organization 
It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  governments 
doing  business  with  other  governments.  If  it 
were  a  privately  held  development  bank,  fi- 
nancing marketplace  rather  than  statist  so- 
lutions, maybe  there  would  be  substance  to 
the  Communist  criticism. 


As  the  administration  struggles  to  form  a 
foreign  aid  policy,  it  would  be  refreshing  to 
see  the  sense  of  iiuiovation  shown  in  reor- 
ienting domestic  programs  transferred  to 
the  international  arena.  Domestically  we 
have  Just  agreed  to  privatize  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  The  concept 
of  privatization  is  sound.  Perhaps  it  could 
be  applied  to  the  World  Bank  to  Invigorate 
our  maligned  foreign-aid  efforts. 

NOT  AN  EFPECTIVE  INSTRUMENT 

Recent  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  a  record  of 

failure.  The  program  is  not  an  effective  in- 
strument capable  of  meeting  U.S.  objectives 
and  helping  friendly  nations  develop.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  lack  of  focus. 

There  has  been  no  consistent  set  of  hu- 
manitarian, political,  eonomlc  or  military 
goals  to  which  U.S.  aid  was  directed.  Per- 
haps consistency  wasn't  wanted  or  felt  nec- 
essary, since  foreign  aid  was  regarded  as 

"walking  around  money"  for  the  Secretary 
of  State.  From  this  perspective,  the  purpose 
of  these  funds  was  simply  to  influence  for- 
eign governments.  What  use  was  made  of 
the  money  by  the  recipients  was  of  second- 
ary interest. 

I  reject  this  notion.  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide funds  abroad,  they  should  be  given  in  a 
way  that  helps  rather  than  hinders  friendly 
economies.  We  should  be  supporting  private 
enterprise  over  bureaucratic  planning.  And 
we  should  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aid  programs,  not  by  the  amount  of  money 
transferred  but  by  results. 

The  World  Bank  is  symptomatic  of  past 
shortcomings  in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Created  by  U.S.  initiative  after  World 
War  II  to  help  finance  reconstruction,  the 
bank  has  transformed  itself  into  a  conduit 
for  multilateral  development  assistance 
from  economically  mature  countries  to  less 
developed  countries  (LDCs).  From  funding 
roads,  dams,  irrigation  systems  and  electri- 
cal networks,  the  bank  has  shifted  over  40 
percent  of  its  lending  into  what  it  calls  new- 
style  social  projects  to  achieve  "growth  with 
equity."  As  a  result  the  bank  has  become 
more  involved  with  income  redistribution, 
land  reform,  population  control  and  other 
social  issues. 

The  bank's  critics  contend  that  it  has  not 
promoted  economic  progress  in  the  LDCs 
but  has  retarded  it.  In  its  zeal  to  move 
money  from  the  West  the  bank  has  induced 
LDCs  to  accept  uneconomic  capital  inten- 
sive and  social  engineering  projects  at  the 
cost  of  increasing  national  debt,  taxes  and 
bureaucracy,  while  decreasing  private  sector 
activity. 

The  bank  has  been  unable  to  foster  the 
prime  conditions  for  development— sound 
economic  policies  and  stable  political  envi- 
ronments. Economic  success  stories  such  as 
the  U.S..  post- World  War  II  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  modem  Taiwan.  South  Korea. 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  all  have  a 
common  factor— reliance  on  private  enter- 
prise to  organize  most  economic  activity. 

The  World  Bank  could  play  an  important 
role  in  LDC  development  if  it  would  condi- 
tion its  loans  on  the  elimination  in  Third 
World  economies  of  price  controls,  national- 
ized industries,  high  tax  rates,  government 
subsidies,  state  monopolies,  trade  restric- 
tions and  impediments  to  private  capital 
flows. 

The  Reagan  administration  recognizes 
this  and  is  trying  to  turn  the  multilateral 
banks  into  positive  forces  for  LDC  develop- 
ment. For  example,  there  is  the  recent  U.S. 
veto  of  a  concessional  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment bank  loan  to  Guyana,  which  wanted 
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a  subsidized  loan  to  aid  its  ailing  rice  farm- 
ers. The  U.S.  Treasury  pointed  out  that  rice 
farmers  would  be  better  served  by  eliminat- 
ing Guyanese  government  pricing  regula- 
tions, a  main  cause  of  the  poor  rice  produc- 
tion. ,  ^ 

But  the  administration  faces  serious  pit- 
falls in  improving  the  performance  of  the 
World  Bank.  It  is  unlikely  that  less  market- 
oriented  major  members  such  as  France  and 
Canada  would  allow  the  bank  to  enforce 
stringent  free-market  principles  as  condi- 
tions for  receiving  loans.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  bank's  sUff  are  hostile  to  marketplace 
solutions  and  the  over-emphasis  on  external 
capital  flows  as  the  key  factor  in  develop- 
ment. ^, 

One  suggestion,  which  could  permanently 
resolve  some  of  the  bank's  major  weakness- 
es, is  to  allow  it  to  become  a  freestanding 
private  financial  institution.  It  would 
remain  the  flagship  of  development  banks, 
but  it  no  longer  would  have  a  direct  pipeline 
Into  the  treasuries  of  Western  nations  for 
subsidized  capital  replenishments.  More  im- 
portantly a  private  World  Bank  would  have 
an  entirely  changed  incentive  structure  to 
mandate  lending  policies  more  conducive  to 
economic  development. 

Proponents  of  the  bank  point  to  the 
soundness  of  its  lending.  Its  efficient  oper- 
ations, its  earnings  and  now.  to  its  new  pri- 
vate enterprise-oriented  president.  These 
are  the  essential  elements  of  a  successful 
private  financial  institution. 

DISCIPUNE  OF  MARKET  FORCES 

Privatizing  the  bank  would  subject  it  to 
the  discipline  of  market  forces;  it  could  at- 
tract capital  to  lend  to  LDCs  only  for 
projects  deemed  worthwhile  by  the  market. 
As  a  private  bank  it  would  no  longer  receive 
capital  Infusions  from  governments,  and  its 
viability  and  growth  would  depend  on  its 
ability  to  earn  a  profit  on  the  spread  be- 
tween its  borrowing  and  lending  rates. 

As  long  as  the  bank  paid  sufficient  divi- 
dends to  stockholders,  it  could  channel  any 
amount  of  capital  to  LDCs  of  its  choice 
without  criticism  by  outsiders  and  without 
burdening  taxpayers  in  developed  nations.  A 
private  World  Bank  could  also  Increase  its 
one-to-one  gearing  ratio  of  loans  to  capital, 
to  expand  its  lending  without  going  through 
the  difficult  process  of  requesting  replenish- 
ments of  capital  from  owner  nations. 

No  longer  would  the  bank  have  an  incen- 
tive to  move  ever-increasing  amounts  of 
money.  It  would  have  to  ensure  that  its  loan 
projects  were  productive  and  that  condi- 
tions in  borrowing  nations  were  conducive 
to  economic  growth,  and  thus  repayment. 
Just  as  private  banks  scrutinize  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  loan  applicants  and  may 
recommend  changes  in  balance  sheets  to 
obtain  loan  approvals,  a  private  World  Bank 
could  condition  its  loans  on  changes  in  LDC 
economic  policies  which  retard  growth. 

Of  course  the  reorganization  of  the  World 
Bank  would  be  complex,  but  research  indi- 
cates It  Is  feasible.  For  example  current 
""soft"  or  zero  interest  loans  and  social  lend- 
ing projects  of  the  bank  which  are  not  at- 
tractive to  private  capital,  to  the  extent 
they  are  worthwhile,  could  be  carried  out 
through  expanded  bilateral  aid  programs  or 
new,  more  effective  multilateral  grant  ef- 
forts. After  some  restructuring  of  its  portfo- 
lio, the  stock  of  the  bank  could  be  traded  on 
public  stock  exchanges  and  be  an  attractive 
Investment.  .    ,  . . 

Privatizing  the  World  Bank  is  one  idea 
which  may  help  put  focus  in  our  ineffective 
and  seemingly  aimless  foreign-aid  programs. 
The  goal  is  to  increase  international  stabili- 
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ty  by  promoting  sound  economic  develop- 
ment. While  U.S.  concern  for  the  world's 
less  fortunate  Is  a  legitimate  foreign  policy 
objective,  this  concern  has  yet  to  be  trans- 
lated into  programs  that  work.  New  ideas 
are  needed.  The  basic  premises  of  existing 
aid  efforts  require  prompt  re-examlnatlon. 
Programs  that  prove  Ineffective  must  be 
halted  If  American  taxpayers  are  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  their  foreign  aid  sacrifices. 

(Mr.  Lewis,  Republican  Congressman 
from  California,  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  approves 
U.S.  funding  for  the  World  Bank.)* 


ARMS  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
each  Member  of  Congress  supports 
the  President's  efforts  to  reach  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
many  of  us  believe  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  AW  ACS  radar  planes  and  the 
F-15  enhancement  package  is  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

I  was  joined  by  my  colleagues  from 
Oregon,  Congressmen  Les  AuCoin  and 
Jim  Weaver  in  expressing  our  objec- 
tions to  the  sale  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Below  is  the  text  of  the 
letter: 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  D.C..  September  23,  1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  respectfully 
inform  you  that  three  of  the  four  Members 
of  the  Oregon  House  delegation  are  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  AW  ACS  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancement package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  support  your  efforts  to  strengthen  re- 
lations both  with  Israel  and  with  friendly 
Arab  nations,  but  believe  this  sale  Is  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  our  nation. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  Saudi  arms 
package  will  Increase  tensions  and  instabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  East  and  we  wanted  you  to 
know  our  strong  feelings  on  this  issue  as 
Congressional  debate  on  the  proposed  sale 
begins. 

Sincerely, 

■  Ron  Wyden. 
Les  AuCoin, 
Jim  Weaver. 
Members  ofCongress.9 


AWARD  WINNING  ESSAY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pride  that  I  learned  earlier 
this  week  that  a  constituent  of  mine. 
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James  Bingham,  of  Rockville  Centre. 
N.Y.  was  a  winner  of  a  nationwide 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  Committee.  James 
and  his  parents  were  among  the  hon- 
orees  at  a  White  House  reception 
hosted  by  the  First  Lady  today. 

I  was  truly  impressed  by  the  patriot- 
ic spirit  demonstrated  in  the  words  of 
this  fine  young  man  who  is  a  credit  to 
his  family,  his  community,  and  this 
great  Nation.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  his  essay  with 
the  Members  of  this  House: 
AwABO  Winning  Essay  of  James  Bincham 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  wUl  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States" 

Nowhere  In  the  world  but  In  our  great 
country  do  thirty- five  words  bring  to  a  dra- 
matic conclusion  both  the  electoral  and  po- 
litical processes  whereby  a  new  beginning  is 
declared  throughout  a  nation,  and  I  was 
there! 

As  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan  spoke 
those  thirty-five  words  mandated  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUt«s.  I  sensed 
feelings  in  the  audience  not  only  of  excit- 
ment.  but  of  pride,  support  and  respect  for 
our  system  of  government,  the  democracy 
we  have  chosen.  The  taking  of  this  oath 
truly  marks  an  "American  Beginning. " 

This  "American  Beginning "  occurs  every 
four  years  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  American  voters, 
exercising  their  Constitutional  privilege, 
either  return  the  incumbenU  to  office  or 
select  a  new  team.  In  the  elections  of  1980 
the  people  once  again  opted  for  a  complete- 
ly new  "American  Beginning"  for  Inaugura- 
tion Day,  1981.  So  important  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Inaugural  that  President  Reagan 
himself  chose  to  focus  on  it  in  his  Address: 
"To  a  few  of  us  here  today  this  is  a  solemn 
and  most  momentous  occasion.  And,  yet.  in 
the  history  of  our  nation  it  is  a  common- 
place occurrence.  The  orderly  transfer  of 
authority  as  called  for  in  the  Constitution 
takes  place  as  it  has  for  almost  two  centur- 
ies, and  few  of  us  stop  to  think  how  unique 
we  really  are.  In  the  eyes  of  many  in  the 
world,  this  every-four-year  ceremony  we 
accept  as  normal  is  nothing  less  than  a  mir- 
acle." Our  'miracle. "  our  way  to  new  begin- 
nings, is  the  envy  of  oppressed  peoples  all 
over  the  world! 

President  Ronald  Reagan  is  the  catalyst 
for  this  new  beginning.  In  him  rests  a  man- 
date from  the  American  people  to  balance 
the  budget,  help  the  truly  needy,  end 
double-digit  inflation,  decrease  the  size  of 
government  bureaucracy  and  cut  taxes,  and 
as  leader  of  the  free  world— to  build  a  last- 
ing peace.  It  is  an  awesome  task  for  one 
man,  and  further,  as  we  the  people  look  to 
this  man  we  have  called  to  be  our  President, 
we  are  not  alone  in  looking  to  him  for  lead- 
ership. 

Political  and  world  evenU  have  brought 
our  nation  to  the  center  of  world  affairs  as 
leader  of  the  free  world.  It  Ls  no  exaggera- 
tion therefore  to  say  that  the  Presidential 
years  of  Ronald  Reagan  will  affect  the 
entire  world.  His  is  the  responsibUity  to 
make  our  country  strong,  to  strengthen  the 
free  world,  to  bring  about  lasting  peace.  The 
Inauguration  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  indeed  a 
landmark  event  of  world  importance,  per- 
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haps  Indicating  even  a  "world  beginning"  as 
well  as  a  significant  "American  Beginning." 
In  our  President  rests  the  hope  of  mankind 
for  peace. 

I  was  there  as  he  spoke  on  his  Inaugiira- 
tlon  E>ay.  and  the  air  was  filled  with  that 
hope!* 


UNION  NOW 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
ideas  endure  no  matter  the  power  of 
the  forces  which  oppose  them.  These 
are  ideas  which  enhance  the  dignity  of 
man  and  which  appeal  to  his  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice. 

Atlantic  union  is  one  of  those  ideas. 
Despite  the  skeptics  who  emphasize 
the  forces  which  separate  like-minded 
peoples  over  those  which  bring  them 
together  for  their  common  benefit, 
this  idea  persists  in  the  visions  of 
many  people.  Occasionally,  it  re- 
emerges  with  clarity  and  bouyancy. 
Often,  for  example,  I  have  noted  the 
strength  of  this  idea  as  expressed  by 
Clarence  Streit.  Streit,  through  his 
writings  and  lifework,  urged  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  individual  through  the 
combination  of  the  resources  of  the 
democratic  nations.  His  work  and 
those  of  men  like  Jean  Monnet, 
Robert  Schumann,  and  George  C. 
Marshall,  led  to  the  emergence  of  the 
great  Atlantic  cooperative  endeavors 
from  the  destruction  of  World  War  II. 

Now  the  idea  of  union  has  been 
given  new  and  forceful  expression  by 
the  West  German  Foreign  Minister, 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  in  an  August 
1981  article.  The  Foreign  Minister  di- 
rects his  attention  to  the  need  for  Eu- 
ropean union— now.  He  bases  his  argu- 
ment for  greater  European  unity  on  a 
central  premise  which  is  common  to 
all  unifying  efforts  and  particularly 
important,  at  this  Juncture,  for  the 
European  community: 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  both  the 
issues  incumbent  upon  the  Community  and 
the  challenges  In  foreign  policy  confronting 
the  Ten,  there  is  a  need  for  political  vision 
so  as  to  make  the  indispensable  European 
unification  more  attractive  again.  The  citi- 
zens expect  this  of  us. 

Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  has  sup- 
plied the  necessary  vision  to  promote 
the  process  of  unification  of  Europe 
which  will  enhance  Its  ability  to  meet 
the  many  and  great  challenges  of 
these  times.  I  feel  confident  that 
others  will  join  the  West  German  For- 
eign Minister  In  expounding  this 
vision  and  in  advancing  it  even  further 
to  include  Atlantic  imion— now. 
EuROPXAif  Uhioh— Now 
(By  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher) 

It  is  recognized  everywhere  that  the 
Europe  of  the  democracies,  the  European 
Community,  needs  a  fresh  political  impetus 
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if  stagnation  and  the  ensuing  distintegra- 
ton  are  not  to  become  a  real  danger. 

Energetic  political  decisions  are  now  nec- 
essary in  order  to  strengthen  the  European 
identity  and  Europe  and  to  organize  the 
safeguarding  of  its  interests  in  a  more  viable 
manner.  International  tensions  and  crises 
such  as  we  are  now  again  experiencing  have 
always  furnished  a  stimulus  for  invigorating 
the  European  concept  in  the  past.  Europe 
must  now  draw  practical  conclusions  from 
this. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  taking  such  an  ini- 
tiative, Europe  will  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
deadlocked  in  an  outmoded  approach  con- 
strained by  national  egotism  when  it  sets 
out  to  resolve  the  undeniably  existing  prob- 
lems in  the  European  Community  such  as 
the  Agricultural  Market,  the  Steel  Market 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  Community  to 
the  south.  Even  in  our  own  country,  we  can 
hear  voices  which  seem  to  suggest  that 
B^rope  signifies  the  Europe  of  the  other 
countries  for  whom  we  are  reluctant  to  pay 
our  contributions— and  not  the  place  for  our 
own  German  future.  Viewed  in  the  long 
term,  a  narrow-minded,  book-keeper's  out- 
look and  national  self-righteousness  consti- 
tute the  opposite  of  a  forward-looking  ap- 
proach—the determination  of  political  pri- 
orities and  the  sparing  use  of  financial  re- 
sources. 

A  I«W  INITIATIVE 

The  following  factors,  in  particular,  indi- 
cate the  need  for  a  political  European  initia- 
tive at  the  present  point  of  time:  The  objec- 
tives of  the  European  Conununity  such  as 
were  already  set  out  in  the  Schuman  Plan 
and  in  the  European  Defense  Community 
(Franco-German  reconciliation  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  European  federation  as  a  matter 
of  economic  necessity)  have  played  an  in- 
creasingly smaller  role  in  recent  years  due 
to  the  mounting  economic  and  financial  dif- 
ficulties (and  increasing  national  egotism). 
Political  unification  has  not  followed  eco- 
nomic unification  on  an  adequate  scale. 
Even  during  the  period  of  rapid  progress  in 
economic  integration,  it  had  become  clear 
that  this  was  not  in  itself  going  to  develop 
automatically  toward  a  greater  political  uni- 
fication of  Europe.  This  confirms  one  of  the 
lessons  of  history:  The  German  Customs 
Union  in  the  19th  century  did  not  automati- 
cally lead  to  political  unification  of  the 
Reich,  even  though  everyone  had  the  same 
nationality. 

Today,  there  is  a  leeway  to  be  made  up  in 
Europe  for  political  unification.  The  Com- 
munity of  the  Ten  does  not  have  at  iU  dis- 
posal, in  its  present  nexus  of  supranational 
and  intrastate  components,  a  coherent  and 
comprehensive  set  of  instruments  which  en- 
ables it  to  meet  in  adequate  manner  the 
great  challenges  of  our  age— the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equilibrium  and  of  detente  be- 
tween East  and  West,  the  overcoming  of  the 
energy  crisis  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
world  economy  including  free  world  trade, 
and  the  narrowing  of  the  gap  between 
North  and  South.  In  particular,  the  Ten 
lack  the  essential  state  and  institutional 
prerequisites  such  as  the  "decision-making 
center."  called  for  in  the  Tindemans  Report, 
for  the  overall  policy  of  the  European  Com- 
munity and  of  European  political  coopera- 
tion and,  in  practical  terms,  the  competence 
for  a  European  foreign  and  security  policy— 
without  which  the  Europe  of  the  Ten 
cannot  have  any  capacity  of  its  own  to  take 
political  action. 

THE  UNinCATION  PROCESS 

Such  thought  about  the  overriding  politi- 
cal  finality    of   the   European    unification 
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process  has  become  necessary,  not  least  to 
secure,  at  national  level,  the  future  finan- 
cial expenditure  which  will  be  required  of 
some  segments  at  least  of  the  European 
population  in  order  to  settle  the  pending 
Community  problems  in  the  common,  self- 
enlightened  Interest.  In  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  both  the  issues  incumbent  upon  the 
Community  and  the  challenges  in  foreign 
policy  confronting  the  Ten.  there  is  a  need 
for  political  vision  so  as  to  make  the  indis- 
pensable European  unification  more  attrac- 
tive again.  The  citizens  expect  this  of  us. 

The  proposals  for  the  gradual  realization 
of  a  European  Union,  whose  creation  was 
called  for  by  the  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
ment of  the  EEC  sUtes  in  Paris  in  1972. 
take  into  account  the  political  developmente 
and  demands  in  European  policy.  These  pro- 
posals proceed  from  the  existing  realities  in 
the  Conununity.  The  Euiropean  Federation 
such  as  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Europe- 
an Community  aspired  to  is  not  yet  feasible. 
The  existing  state  of  integration  contains 
federal  and  confederal  features.  The  posi- 
tion of  member  states  vis-a-vis  the  Commu- 
nity has  t>ecome  stronger  as  the  shift  in  po- 
litical importance  from  the  EEC. Commis- 
sion to  the  Council  of  Ministers  emphasizes. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  expe- 
dient to  link  federal  and  confederal  ele- 
ments together  in  a  system  such  as  that  en- 
visaged in  the  modified  Pouchet  Plan.  The 
European  Community,  European  political 
cooperation  and  the  European  Council  will 
be  cast  in  a  new  contractual  form  or  Joined 
together  pursuant  to  a  politically  binding 
act  with  the  Community  continuing  as  the 
core  of  European  integration  and  still  devel- 
oping while,  at  the  same  time,  political  col- 
laboration is  placed  on  a  firm  and  binding 
fundament. 

The  Initiative  ought  to  rest  primarily  on 
the  fimdamental  idea  of  achieving  treaty 
form.  The  argument  for  the  latter  is  its  le- 
gally binding  quality,  which  would  provide 
the  requisite  foundations  under  internation- 
al law  for  political  cooperation  and  for  the 
institution  of  the  European  Council.  A  polit- 
ical declaration— however  much  it  may  be 
emphasized— can  only  be  binding  to  a  limit- 
ed degree,  as  the  implementation  of  the 
OSCE  Pinal  Act  indicates.  Another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  assigning  priority  to  con- 
tractual form  is  the  most  recent  constitu- 
tional initiative  undertaken  by  the  Europe- 
an Parliament.  Recourse  should  only  be  had 
to  a  formal  political  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  governments  of  member  states  when 
a  treaty  cannot  gain  acceptance  in  certain 
member  countries  due.  perhaps,  to  parlia- 
mentary resistance.  In  view  of  the  anticipat- 
ed misgivings  of  some  partner  countries,  the 
proposed  treaty  will  not  in  itself  establish 
the  European  Union,  but  it  will  establish 
the  framework  for  a  European  Union  to  ma- 
terialize through  a  continuous  process.  This 
basic  treaty  permits  an  evolutionary  process 
moving  toward  the  European  Union  and  it 
upholds  the  prospects  of  future  develop- 
ments. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  creation  of  a  Council  for  Security  Ques- 
tions and  a  Council  for  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion. Thought  might  also  be  given  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  having  juris- 
diction for  political  cooperation  in  all  its 
sectors.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
could  also  appoint  sub-committees  (at  State- 
Secretary  level)  in  order  to  deal  with  specif- 
ic questions. 
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With  this  in  mind,  there  should  be  a  call 
for  the  explicit  inclusion  of  these  new  sec- 
tors in  the  treaty  or  in  the  formal  act.  Fur- 
ther goals  of  the  European  Union  which 
may  be  taken  into  account  are:  harmoniza- 
tion and  standardization  of  the  legislation 
in  member  states,  and  the  coordinating  of 
matters  of  internal  security.  In  both  fields, 
there  has  been  cooperation  between  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice 
since  1974/76  and  this  cooperation  is  of  in- 
creasing importance. 

The  powers  of  the  European  Parliament 
must  be  given  greater  consideration  and  fur- 
ther developed.  In  advancement  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities granted  to  it  by  the  Treaties 
of  Rome.  Parliament  should  be  given  sup- 
plementary powers  including,  in  particular: 
the  right  to  receive  semi-annual  reports 
from  the  President  of  the  European  Coun- 
cil; a  report  by  the  Council  on  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  European  Parliament: 
the  consulting  of  its  President  and  officers 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  President 
of  the  Commission;  an  investigative  debate 
on  the  new  Commission's  program;  an  exten- 
sion of  the  procedure  for  concerted  action  to 
cover  all  normative  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Council  and  possessing  special  signifi- 
cance; ascertainment  of  the  views  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  on  treaties  of  accemion. 
trade  and  association  agreements. 

The  enhancing  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment's status  envisaged  by  these  measures 
accords  with  the  active  European  policy 
pursued  by  the  Federal  Ciovemment.  It  is 
also  intended  to  accommodate  the  pressure 
from  the  European  Parliament  clearly 
manifested  by  the  adoption  of  a  number  of 
resolutions  at  its  July  session  as  well  as  the 
wishes  of  a  number  of  member  states.  At 
any  rate,  the  prospects  for  a  European  con- 
stitutional reform  such  as  is  being  increas- 
ingly demanded  by  Parliament  must  be 
strengthened.  The  demand  for  a  political 
union  represents  a  proposition  to  our  part- 
ners in  the  European  Community.  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  in  particular 
must  play  an  active  role  in  European  unifi- 
cation. In  the  near  future,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Will  hold  a  special  meeting  to  deal 
with  questions  of  the  European  Union.  The 
hour  has  come  for  Europe  to  take  stock  of 
the  present  situation.  Its  guiding  motto  can 
only  be: 
Create  the  European  Union— now.* 
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an  excuse  not  to  establish  a  national 
holiday  honoring  his  memory.  As  you 
know,  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population,  which  I  chair,  twice 
brought  to  the  floor  legislation  which 
would  have  established  a  national  Fed- 
eral holiday  honoring  Dr.  King.  Both 
times  the  bill  was  defeated. 

Honoring  Dr.  King  by  placing  a 
statue  of  him  In  the  Capitol  is  neces- 
sary but  not  significant  enough.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  Americans,  In- 
cluding black  Americans,  will  ever 
know  we  have  taken  this  step.  Most 
citizens  neither  read  the  Congression- 
al Record  nor  prowl  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress examining  statues.  A  more  visi- 
ble, more  vibrant,  more  vital  means  of 
commemorating  the  life  and  death  ol 
Dr.  King  is  still  needed.  A  national 
holiday  will  meet  this  need  because  It 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  every  year 
that  there  lived,  sacrificed,  and  suf- 
fered a  noble  black  man  of  extraordi- 
nary vision  who  dreamed  of  the  day 
when  all  children,  regardless  of  the 
color  of  their  skin,  could  grow  up  in 
peace  and  harmony  together  and 
share  In  the  American  dream. 

I  suggest  that  a  day  devoted  to  Dr. 
King's  memory  Is  a  more  substantial 
symbol,  particularly  during  the  diffi- 
cult days  ahead  when  the  burden  of 
massive  budget  reductions  falls  on  the 
least  advantaged  In  our  society. 

To  Insure  that  Congress  does  not 
evade  its  obligation  In  this  regard,  I 
intend  to  continue  to  press  for  passage 
of  the  holiday  bill. 

I  urge  all  of  my  worthy  colleagues 
who  supported  placement  of  a  statue 
of  Dr.  King  In  the  Capitol  to  take  the 
next  step  with  me,  and  with  other  col- 
leagues who  have  steadfastly  sought 
the  same  end,  to  establish  a  national 
holiday  as  a  living  memorial  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  Dr.  King  gave  his 
life.* 


STATUE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  House  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  153  which  au- 
thorizes a  bust  or  statue  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  to  be  placed  in  a  suit- 
able location  In  the  Capitol.  The  rec- 
ognition is  long  overdue,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  fitting  person  to 
honor  In  such  a  way.  Dr.  King  was  an 
outstanding  American  and  will  be  the 
first  black  to  be  commemorated  with  a 
sculpture  in  the  Capitol. 

However,  my  satisfaction  Is  tem- 
pered by  my  concern  that  a  statue  of 
Dr.  King  In  the  Capitol  will  be  used  as 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  EFFECTIVE 
DATE  OP  REVENUE  RULING  81- 
216 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
McDade,  and  Mr.  Moakley,  In  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  postpone  the  ef- 
fective date  of  revenue  ruling  81-216 
until  January  1,  1983.  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  by  Senators 
Weicker,  Durenberger,  and  Stevens 
on  September  17. 

Revenue  Ruling  81-216,  effective 
Augast  24,  1981.  holds  that  Industrial 
revenue  bonds  issued  In  multiples  of 
$1,000,000  may  not  qualify  as  exempt 
small  Issues  imder  section  103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

A  number  of  States  In  recent  years 
have  estabJ'shed  agencies  which  issue 
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these  Industrial  development  bonds  on 
which  the  Interest  is  tax  exempt  in 
order  to  provide  below  market  rate 
loans  to  small  business  owners  and 
small  farmers  who  have  been  hard 
pressed  by  Inflation. 

The  following  States  currently  issue 
bonds  for  business  purposes:  Alaska. 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Illinois.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland. 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont. 

In  addition,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Col- 
orado, Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, and  West  Virginia  presently 
issue  bonds  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Legislation  to  permit  bonds  to  be 
issued  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
pending  In  Kentucky  and  Michigan. 

Revenue  Ruling  81-216  reverses  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  position  of 
many  years  standing  and  does  so  with- 
out notice  or  opportunity  for  public 
comment.  This  sudden  action  on  the 
part  of  Treasury  comes  at  a  most  Inop- 
portune time.  Interest  rates  are  at  an 
all  time  high  for  small  business  and 
farmers  and  Federal  progranfis  for 
these  groups  are  being  severely  cur- 
tailed. To  cite  a  specific  example,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  slashes  Small 
Business  Administration  credit  assist- 
ance program  by  25  percent. 

The  revenue  ruling  Is  particularly 
troublesome  In  that  it  forecloses  the 
ability  of  States  to  meet  the  needs  of 
small  business  and  farmers  for  afford- 
able capital  at  a  time  when  it  is  crucial 
to  their  survival  and  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  communities  In  which 
they  are  located.  For  example,  the 
New  Jersey  Ekionomic  Development 
Authority  has  on  its  drawing  board 
plans  to  provide  low-interest  loans  to 
businesses  with  less  than  $500,000  in 
annual  sales  and  which  are  located  in 
distressed  areas.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, these  small  businesses 
would  find  It  difficult  to  obtain  the 
capital  needed  to  continue  operation. 
Prolonged  Inflation  and  economic  un- 
certadnty  have  left  many  small  busi- 
nesses literally  on  the  brink  and  this 
revenue  ruling  has  precluded  the  New 
Jersey  EDA  from  acting  on  their 
behalf. 

The  effective  date  of  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  should  be  postponed 
until  Congress  has  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  fully  investigate  the  consequenc- 
es of  its  implementation.* 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  GIANT  DIES— ROY 
WILKINS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtLesday,  September  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
whose  work  and  name  have  been  syn- 
onymous with  the  organization  he 
headed  for  so  many  years  died  earlier 
this  month.  For  the  many  thousands 
of  Americans  who  knew  him  personal- 
ly, had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  as  I  did  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
or  to  the  millions  who  recognized  his 
outstanding  achievements,  his  death 
constitutes  an  irreplaceable  loss  to  us 
all. 

The  accomplishments  which  were 
wrought  principally  as  a  result  of  Roy 
Wilkins  labor  are  legendary:  The 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  de- 
cision in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1954,  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  the 
March  on  Washington.  1963  and 
others.  To  each  he  brought  his  consid- 
erable talent,  compassion,  hard  work 
and  dedication  all  for  one  common 
goal:  civil  and  human  rights. 

For  more  than  22  years.  Roy  Wilkins 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  In  that  capac- 
ity, he  not  only  registered  the  success- 
es already  mentioned,  but  he  stood  as 
an  example  to  all  Americans  of  what  is 
right,  honorable,  and  good  in  this 
country.  His  quest  for  equality  and 
justice  for  all  constitutes  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  this  country  and  to  those 
of  us  who  supported  his  cause.* 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  one  of 
my  dearest  friends  and  associates,  a 
truly  outstanding  individual,  Marilyn 
Glick.  Marilyn  is  a  shining  reflection 
of  an  ever-changing  society  afforded 
by  the  fantastic  American  dream. 

A  long-time  resident  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, Calif.,  Marilyn  has  tirelessly  de- 
voted many  volunteer  hours  to  the 
betterment  of  her  community.  The 
mother  of  two  beautiful  daughters, 
she  has  been  a  PTA  officer  and  a  Girl 
Scout  leader.  Her  deep  concern  for  the 
well-being  and  education  of  children 
has  led  her  to  role  of  developer  and  co- 
ordinator of  a  successful  elementary 
school  program  for  the  gifted.  An 
active  member  of  the  Inland  Area 
American  Red  Cross  and  Inland  Ado- 
lescent Clinic  Board.  Marilyn  has  fur- 
ther demonstrated  her  concern  for  the 
people  of  her  community. 
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In  addition  to  superbly  balancing  a 
busy  life  as  wife,  mother,  and  civic 
leader.  Marilyn  followed  her  dreams 
and  pursued  a  college  education. 
While  attending  classes,  she  remained 
employed  full  time.  She  graduated 
this  year  from  Cal  State  San  Bernar- 
dino with  honors  in  social  studies  and 
public  administration.  For  her  excel- 
lent academic  achievement  she  was 
elected  to  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Honor  Socie- 
ty. She  also  holds  honorary  member- 
ship in  the  prestigious  American  Soci- 
ety for  Public  Administrators. 

During  her  illustrious  undergradu- 
ate years.  Marilyn  served  as  an  intern 
in  the  California  State  Assembly.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  that  I  learned  of 
her  genuine  caring  attitude.  Fully  re- 
alizing that  her  special  qualities  would 
well  serve  the  37th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  asked  Marilyn  to  join  my  staff. 
She  brought  to  her  job  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, generosity,  and  kindness 
that  she  has  given  to  family,  friends, 
and  community. 

Marilyn  Glick  is  the  embodiment 
and  reaffirmation  of  a  democratic  soci- 
ety, a  society  that  allows  change  and 
opportunity  for  those  individuals  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  its  bounties. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  recognize  Marilyn  Glick 
today  and  to  commend  her  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.* 


WOMEN'S  EQUALITY  DAY  IN  LOS 
ANGELES 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  2 J,  1981 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARILYN  GLICK      • 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following:  As  the 
deadline  for  equal  rights  amendment 
ratification  approaches,  it  is  increas- 
ingly important  to  galvanize  the 
public  in  support  for  this  vitally  neces- 
sary and  long  overdue  amendment. 
Simple  equality  is  what  the  ERA  is  ar 
about  and  was  the  focus  of  the  August 
22  celebration  of  Women's  Equality 
Day.  I  have  included  a  description  of 
the  activities  sponsored  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Chapter  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation for  Women  in  observance  of 
this  important  day. 

In  Los  Angeles,  on  August  22,  1981. 
in  observance  of  Women's  Equality 
Day  and  as  a  demonstration  of  sup- 
port for  ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  some  10.000  people  par- 
ticipated in  a  parade  on  the  Avenue  of 
the  Stars  in  Century  City,  a  fund-rais- 
ing walk  that  brought  in  pledges  total- 
ing $325,000.  an  Equality  Fair  and  a 
rally  that  attracted  a  galaxy  of  promi- 
nent public  figures  from  government 
and  the  entertainment  industry.  Dele- 
gations from  more  than  100  organiza- 
tions in  Los  Angeles  participated  in 
the  parade. 
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The  events  of  the  day  were  orga- 
nized and  sponsored  by  the  Los  Ange- 
les Chapter  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  (NOW)  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  observance  of  the  61st  an- 
niversary of  the  ratification  of  the 
19th  amendment  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  and  as  a  mobilization  for 
the  campaign  for  ratification  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment..  Similar 
events  in  some  150  cities  across  the 
country  organized  by  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  raised  nearly  a 
million  dollars  for  the  ERA  campaign 
and  involved  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people. 

Ton!  Carabillo.  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Chapter  of  NOW,  who  has 
been  working  for  ratification  of  the 
ERA  for  15  years,  described  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  day  as  follows: 

The  Last  ERA  Walk 

(By  Toni  Carabillo.  president.  Los  Angeles 

Chapter  of  NOW) 

Sixty-one  years  ago  on  August  26.  1920.  26 
million  people  won  the  right  to  vote  with 
the  certification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  was  a  right 
previously  denied  them  even  though  they 
were  legally  citizens  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  were  women. 

The  victory  marked  the  end  of  a  72-year 
long  struggle  by  three  generations  of  Ameri- 
can women.  Two  who  led  that  effort  in  the 
final  decades— Carrie  Chapman,  Catt  and 
Nettie  Rogers  Schuler— summed  up  its  cost; 

"Hundreds  of  women  gave  the  accumulat- 
ed possibilities  of  an  entire  lifetime,  thou- 
sards  gave  years  of  their  lives,  hundreds  of 
thousands  gave  constant  interest  and  such 
aid  as  they  could.  It  was  a  continuous  seem- 
ingly endless,  chain  of  activity.  Young  suf- 
fragists who  helped  forge  the  last  links  of 
that  chain  were  not  bom  when  it  began.  Old 
suffragists  who  forged  the  first  links  were 
dead  when  it  ended  .  .  . 

"It  is  doubtful  if  any  man,  even  among 
suffrage  men,  ever  realized  what  the  suf- 
frage struggle  came  to  mean  to  women 
before  the  end  was  allowed  in  America.  How 
much  of  time  and  patience,  how  much  work, 
energy  and  aspiration,  how  much  faith,  how 
much  hope,  ho'v  much  despair  went  into  it. 
It  leaves  its  mark  on  one.  such  a  struggle.  It 
fills  the  days  and  it  rides  the  nights.  Work- 
ing, eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  it  is  there. 
Not  all  women  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
were  in  the  struggle.  There  were  some 
women  in  every  State  who  knew  nothing 
about  it.  But  most  women  in  all  the  States 
were  at  least  on  the  periphery  of  its  effort 
and  interest  when  they  were  not  in  the 
heart  of  it.  To  them  all  its  success  became  a 
monumental  thing." 

Only  three  years  later,  in  1923.  a  new 
struggle  began  with  the  introduction  into 
the  68th  Congress  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  by  Senator  Charles  Curtis  and 
Representative  Daniel  Anthony  (nephew  of 
suffragist  leader  Susan  B.  Anthony),  both 
Republicans  from  Kansas. 

Alice  Paul,  the  militant  suffragist  leader 
of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  which  had 
played  a  crucial  role  in  winning  ratification 
of  the  19th  Amendment,  had  recognized 
even  before  that  victory,  that  the  right  to 
vote  alone  would  not  guarantee  to  women 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  was  her  concept  and  she 
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fought  for  its  passage  until  her  death  on 
July  9, 1977  at  the  age  of  92. 

She  died  knowing  a  new  generation  of 
women  and  men  were  committed  to  the 
cause  and  the  struggle  for  ratification  would 
goon. 

Like  the  struggle  to  win  the  right  to  vote, 
the  struggle  to  win  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  now  "fills  the  days"  and 
rides  the  nights.  Working,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  it  is  there.  Like  the  struggle  for 
the  right  to  vote,  it  consumes  time  and  pa- 
tience, work  that  seems  endless,  energy  and 
aspiration,  faith,  hope  and,  yes.  sometimes, 
despair.  No  one  has  yet  catalogued  the  mir- 
acles performed  in  its  behalf  by  individuals 
who  never  dreamed  they  had  the  capacity 
to  bring  them  about  untU  they  tried  because 
they  cared  so  much. 

And  again,  as  in  the  struggle  for  the  right 
to  vote,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man,  even 
among  the  dedicated  men  working  daily  for 
its  ratification,  realize  what  the  struggle  for 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  come  to 
mean  to  the  women  fighting  for  it.  It  is 
again  "a  monumental  thing." 

On  this  Women's  Equality  Day,  35  sUtes 
have  ratified.  Three  more  are  needed  to 
make  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  part  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  only  310  days 
remain  before  the  deadline  for  ratification 
on  June  30.  1982.  Carrier  Chapman  Catt. 
who  led  the  suffragist  struggle  once  said. 
"When  a  just  cause  reaches  its  floodtide— 
whatever  stands  in  its  way  must  fall  before 
its  overwhelming  power." 

The  campaign  for  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  now  at  flood- 
tide.* 


STEEL  CAUCUS  FINANCIAL 
REPORT 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  Committee 
Order  No.  1,  I  am  respectfully  submit- 
ting herewith  the  quarterly  financial 
report  of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus  for  insertion  in  the  Record. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 
Qiiarterly  report  fund  balance  statement, 

U.S.   House  of  Representatives,   Congres 

sional  Steel  Caucus 
Balance   forward    (as   of    Apr.    1, 

1981) $16,127.25 

Total   revenues  (clerk  hire,   dues 

and  donations) }3'—-^^- 

Total 28.581.88 

Less  expenses: 

April  1981 3.713.68 

May  1981 3.881.44 

June  1981 10.519.54 

Remainder 10,467.22 

Plus  interest  deposit *?il? 

Balance  as  of  June  30.  1981  ...  10,510.95 
Quarterly  report,  cumulative  statement  o.i 

expenses,    U.S.   House  of  Representatives, 

Congressional  Steel  Caucus 

Salaries $21,070.21 

Postage ili?o 

Stationery  (Donations,  Mr.  Bevill).       228.53 

Telephone ^'^'^ 

Publications 149.75 

Equipment 888.60 
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Printing 471.10 

Miscellaneous 6,787.40 

Total  through  June  30,  1981..  30,008.74 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  Dxtes  Paid  as 

OF  September  21, 1981 
Jospeh  Addabbo.  Douglas  Applegate. 
Eugene  Atkinson.  Don  Bailey.  Adam  Benja- 
min. Tom  Bevill.  William  Brodhead,  Clar- 
ence Brown,  George  Brown.  Don  Clausen. 
William  dinger. 

Cardiss  Collins,  John  Conyers,  Lawrence 
Coughlin.  WiUiam  J.  Coyne.  Dan  Daniel. 
Robert  Davis.  Edward  Derwinski.  John  Dln- 
gell,  Dennis  E.  Eckhart.  Allen  Ertel.  David 
Evans. 

John  G.  Pary.  Vic  Fazio.  William  Ford. 
Joseph  Gaydos,  Sam  Gejdenson.  Benjamin 
Oilman.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  James  V.  Hansen. 
John  Hiler,  Elwood  Hillis,  Ron  Wyden. 

Ken  Holland.  Thomas  Kindness.  Ray  Ko- 
govsek.  Tom  Lantos.  John  LeBoutillier. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Gary  Lee.  Jerry  Lewis. 
Clarence  Long.  Thomas  Luken.  Stanley 
Lundine. 

Robert  McClory.  Joseph  McDade.  Bob 
McEwen,  Marc  Marks.  Dan  Marriott,  James 
Martin,  Rooert  Michel,  Clarence  MUler, 
George  Miller,  Barbara  Mlkulskl,  Donald 
Mitchell. 

Robert  Mollohan,  Ronald  Mottl.  Austin 
Murphy,  John  Murtha,  John  Napier,  James 
NelUgan,  Bill  Nichols,  Henry  Nowak.  Biary 
Rose  Oakar,  James  Oberstar,  Joe  Smith. 

George  O'Brien,  Thomas  P.  ONeill. 
Donald  Pease,  Carl  Perkins,  Melvin  Price, 
Carl  Pursell,  Nick  Joe  Rahall,  Ralph 
Regula,  Don  Rltter.  Robert  Roe.  Marty 
Russo. 

Gus  Savage.  James  Scheuer.  Richard 
Schulze.  John  Selberllng,  Richard  Shelby. 
Bud  Shuster,  Paul  Simon,  Albert  Lee  Smith, 
J.  William  Stanton,  David  M.  SUton,  U>uls 
Stokes. 

Gene  Taylor,  Bruce  Vento,  Doug  Walgren, 
Robert  Walker,  Richard  White,  Lyle  Wil- 
liams, Charles  Wilson,  Gus  Yatron,  CHement 
Zablockl.  Leo  Zeferetti.* 


DISTINGUISHED      JURIST-JUDGE 
SHIGERU  ODA  DELIVERS 

MAJOR    LECTURE    ON    LAW    OF 
THE  SEA 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  it  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  attend  the  seventh 
annual  Walter  M.  Jeffords.  Jr..  lecture 
series  at  my  alma  mater— New  York 
Law  School.  The  seventh  distin- 
guished Walter  M.  Jeffords  lecturer 
was  the  world  renowned  Judge  Shi- 
geru  Oda  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

The  title  of  the  judge's  lecture  was 
"Sharing  of  Ocean  Resources— Un- 
solved Issues  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea." 
Judge  Oda  is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  scholars  in  the 
law  of  the  sea.  As  a  public  servant,  a 
lawyer,  an  author,  and  since  1976  as  a 
judge  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Shigeru  Oda  has  long  advocat- 
ed the  importance  of  sharing  ocean  re- 
sources. I  agree  with  him  on  the  need 
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to  establish  this  as  a  fundamental  goal 
of  the  law  of  the  sea  and  I  commend 
Judge  Oda's  address  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Dean  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  New  York  Law  School: 
Your  School  has  just  done  me  great  honour 
by  conferring  upon  me  an  honorary  degree, 
for  which  1  am  very  grateful.  That  1  have 
sufficient  merit  to  be  awarded  this  distinc- 
tion is  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the  legal 
education  which  I  received  in  this  country. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  only  one 
name,  it  must  be  that  of  Professor  Myers  S. 
McDougal  of  your  Faculty.  If  I  had  not  met 
Professor  McDougal,  and  pursued  my  stud- 
ies under  his  guidance  In  New  Haven  be- 
tween 1950  and  1953,  my  life  would  have 
moved  In  a  different  direction  and  1  would 
not  now  be  where  I  am  today. 

Mr.  Dean  and  distinguished  faculty  mem- 
bers, ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  is  already 
thirty  years  since  I  studied  International 
law  In  this  country.  In  these  thirty  years  a 
great  deal  of  my  work  on  International  law 
has  been  devoted  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and 
my  Interest  has  centered  on  the  problem  of 
the  sharing  of  marine  resources.  Professor 
McDougal  will  probably  agree  that  he  and  I 
were  among  the  few  who  predicted,  as  far 
back  as  the  early  1950's.  the  future  confllcte 
and  confusions  among  national  Interests  In- 
volved In  the  sharing  of  ocean  resources, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  how  the  question  of  ocean  resources 
has  been  dealt  with  under  International  law. 
My  remarks  will  thus  constitute  for  me.  In 
part,  a  reminiscence  of  my  work  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  yet  I  think  1  shall  also  be  able 
to  pinpoint  some  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  today  as  regards  the  question  of  the 
ocean,  and  will  also  face  us  tomorrow. 

As  a  preliminary  observation.  1  must  recall 
how  the  ocean  became  the  object  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  world  and  has 
been  made  subject  to  regulations  of  interna- 
tional law. 

First,  for  centuries  past  the  ocean  has 
been  used  universally  as  a  common  con- 
course for  maritime  traffic.  Such  use  of  the 
ocean,  being  In  the  interest  of  all  nations, 
with  no  one  nation  assailing  the  Interests  of 
others  by  claiming  its  exclusive  use.  has  led 
to  the  creation  of  advanced  regiilatlons  for 
the  promotion  and  safe  control  of  traffic. 
Subject  only  to  such  regulations  of  a  techni- 
cal nature,  the  freedom  of  maritime  traffic 
has  continued  to  remain  the  most  well-es- 
tablished rule  of  international  law  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  nations.  Since  this  freedom  Is  In 
the  common  Interest  of  all  nations  and  In- 
nocent passage  Is  guaranteed  in  the  narrow- 
ly-limited territorial  seas  around  the  coasts, 
the  traditional  dualism  of  the  high  seas  and 
the  territorial  seas  in  International  law  does 
not  have  a  great  impact  on  such  use  of  the 
ocean. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  ocean  relates  to 
national  security.  The  ocean  has  been  a 
common  battleground  for  naval  vessels  of 
the  sovereign  nations,  and  freedom  for  the 
manoeuvre  of  naval  neets  has  undoubtedly 
been  secure.  In  fact,  only  a  handful  of  the 
great  powers  remain  consistently  alert  to 
this  aspect,  and  the  United  States  In  par- 
ticular was  strongly  concerned  with  it  in  the 
first  and  second  Conferences  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  In  1958  and  1960.  when  It  tried  by 
every  means  to  keep  the  territorial  seas  as 
narrow  as  possible  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  free  manoeuvre  of  its  naval  fleet  would 
not  be  hindered  by  the  closure  of  any  straite 
of  strategic  importance,  hit  upon  a  uniform 
limit  for  the  narrower  territorial  seas.  Real- 
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Izlnii  thai  the  main  interest  of  the  develop 
Ing  countries  lay  In  the  resource  aspect  of 
the  ocean,  and  that.  If  the  pressure  of  a 
group  of  developing  countries  was  kept  up. 
the  acceptance  of  a  12-mile  territorial  sea 
could  not  be  avoided,  the  United  States 
tried  to  lure  the  group  into  admitting  its 
narrowly-limited  territorial  seas  policy,  even 
offering  some  sulastantlai  interest  In  the  use 
of  ocean  resources  in  the  offshore  areas  for 
the  benefit  of  the  developing  countries. 
Thus,  early  in  1970.  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion announced  the  belief  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  the  lime  was  ripe 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  international 
treaty  fixing  the  territorial  sea  at  12  miles, 
provided  thai  freedom  of  transit  through 
International  straiu.  and  carefully-defined 
preferential  fishing  righU  for  coastal 
Stales,  were  also  recognized.  The  aim  of  se- 
curing the  free  maneuver  of  naval  fleets 
seems  to  have  been  achieved  after  some- 
what lengthy  negotiations  in  UNCLOS  III, 
as  the  concept  t>f  transit  passage  of  war- 
ships through  International  straits  has  now 
been  recognized  in  Part  III  of  the  Draft 
Convention  prepared  last  year,  some  articles 
of  which  are  specifically  devoted  to  "StraiU 
used  for  International  navigation". 

The  third  aspect  of  the  ocean,  which  re- 
lates to  the  exploitation  of  marine  re- 
sources, seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  still  remaining  insufficiently  dis- 
cussed in  UNCLOS  m.  Thus  I  would  like 
today  to  lake  up  this  question  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  as  seen  from  the  resource  aspect. 

First  of  all,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  interests  in  the  development  of  re- 
sources In  general  arc  bound  to  bring  about 
frequent  conflicts,  so  long  as  the  world  com- 
munity consists  of  co-existing  .sovereign  na- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  the  resources  of  the 
land  covering  nearly  one-third  of  the  globe 
are  divided  among  nations  by  land  frontiers 
which  were  drawn  for  various  historical  and 
political  reasons.  The  global  land  resources 
have  never  been  evenly  allocated  among  the 
sovereign  nations:  some  States  are  In  advan- 
tageous positions,  while  others  are  not.  Yet 
these  unevenly  dUtribuled  land  resources  of 
the  sovereign  nations,  which  have  often 
been  the  cause  of  war  In  the  past,  are  not 
made  the  object  of  re-distributlon  today. 
While  In  past  colonial  ages  land  resources  In 
Asia  and  Africa  were  often  grabt>ed  by  colo- 
nial powers,  the  new  concept  of  permanent 
sovereignty  over  natural  resources,  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolution  of  1962.  can  now  save 
these  resources  from  explolUtlon  by  foreign 
powers  and  preserve  them  for  the  benefit  of 
each  sovereign  nation.  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
national law  today,  the  exclusive  control  of 
land  resources  by  each  nation  is  no  longer 
challenged,  and  no  one  doubts  that  access  to 
the  land  and  to  its  resources  is  exclusively 
reserved  to  each  sovereign  nation  and  re- 
Uined  In  its  hands. 

In  contrast,  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
which  rover  two-thirds  of  the  globe  were 
long  considered  as  common  to  all.  Pew  ever 
doubted  that  the  traditional  concept  of  free- 
dom of  the  high  seas  would  also  apply  to 
the  exploitation  of  ocean  resources.  Yet  the 
fact  was  that,  with  respeci  to  ocean  re- 
sources, the  mutually  conflicting  and  ex- 
cluding Interests  of  nations  had  not  yet 
come  to  light  before  the  Second  World  War. 
The  ocean  was  not  then  considered  from 
the  aspect  of  its  resources,  except  perhaps 
in  some  narrowly-confined  offshore  areas. 
as  the  science  and  technology  of  such  utili- 
sation, as  well  as  the  demand  for  ocean  re- 
sources,   had    not    yet    reached    the   stage 
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wh«!re  any  international  regulations  for  this 
purpose  were  necessary.  If  there  were  any 
legal  Implications  relating  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  ocean  resources,  the  extent  of  the 
territorial  sea  was  regarded  as  the  sole  issue, 
since  this  was  deemed  to  coincide  with  the 
outer  limit  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  coast- 
al nation's  sea  resources,  while  the  re- 
sources of  the  vast  ocean,  being  infinite  and 
renewable,  could  be  utilized  by  any  nation 
without  detriment  to  the  int^resU  of  others. 
There  was.  at  least  in  the  period  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War,  no  incentive  to  prevent 
free  access  to  ocean  resources.  Thus  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  this  respect,  a^ 
simply  an  abstract  concept,  remained  un 
challenged,  and  the  concept  of  free  access 
remained  a  principle  in  this  field,  with  no 
one  opposing  the  idea  that  those  who 
wanted,  and  were  able,  to  exploit  the  marine 
resources  were  free  to  do  so. 

In  the  post-war  period,  the  development 
of  International  law  relating  to  ocean  re- 
sources has  marked  something  of  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  whole  history  of  international 
law.  Some  parts  of  the  ocean  which  had 
been  considered,  if  theoretically  and  in  ab- 
stracto.  as  free  for  all.  now  stand  under  the 
regime  of  the  exclusive  control  of  each 
coastal  SUte.  The  concepts  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf  and  the  exclusive  economic  zone, 
which  were  not  known  at  all  under  tradi- 
tional International  law.  are  now  being  in- 
troduced. 

Now  let  me  begin  with  the  concept  of  the 
continental  shelf.  It  was  only  after  the 
second  World  War  that  the  possibility  of 
profitably  working  the  petroleum  resources 
of  the  offshore  continental  shelf  became 
the  subject  of  the  attention  of  some  nations. 
In  1945  the  United  States  claimed  the  sub- 
marine areas  off  its  coasU.  thus  excluding 
access  by  other  nations  to  offshore  deposits 
of  petroleum.  Many  other  coastal  States 
then  followed  suit,  undoubtedly  because,  in 
so  doing,  they  had  much  to  gain  and  noth- 
ing to  lo.sc.  There  was  almost  no  resistance 
from  any  comer  of  the  world  to  countries 
monopolizing  offshore  seabed  petroleum  in 
the  name  of  the  continental  shelf.  In  those 
days,  foreign  interests  saw  no  loss  to  them- 
selves whatever  Involved  in  a  country's 
working  the  petroleum  resources  of  Its  own 
offshore  areas,  since  the  exploitation  of 
seabed  petroleum  In  the  offshore  areas  of 
other  countries  was  hardly  considered  possi- 
ble without  the  co-operation  of  those  other 
coastal  nations.  In  other  words,  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  seabed's  mineral  resources 
based  on  the  geographically-privileged  posi- 
tion of  a  nation  was  not  considered  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Thus,  in  1958.  the  Continental  Shelf  Con- 
vention, concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
seabed  petroleum  resources  only  among  the 
respective  beneficial  coastal  nations,  was 
adopted  without  difficulty.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  possibility  of  exploiting  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  seat>ed  beyond  the 
continental  shelf,  which  was  widely  under- 
stood as  not  extending  beyond  the  200- 
metre  isobath.  The  problem  was  not  one  of 
law.  but  rather  one  of  geography  or  geology, 
which  would  not  necessarily  cause  any  con- 
flict of  national  interests.  If  there  were  any 
conflicts,  these  would  result  mainly  from 
the  determination  of  the  boundary  of  the 
continental  shelf  which  each  nation  could 
claim. 

However,  this  calm  situation  was  broken 
in  the  mid-1960s  after  only  two  decades, 
when  the  United  States  oil  industry  t>egan 
to  find  it  technically  possible  even  to  ex- 
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tract  resources  from  under  one  or  two  thou- 
sand metres'  depth  of  water,  on  the  conti- 
nental slope.  The  exclusive  claims  of  coastal 
nations  to  the  continental  slope  far  beyond 
the  general  concept  of  the  200-metre  depth- 
line  as  the  limit  of  the  continental  shelf 
would  still  have  been  permissible  In  terms  of 
the  exploltabllity  criterion  In  the  Contlnen- 
Ul  Shelf  Convention.  Yet  there  was  another 
Interest  in  the  United  States,  represented 
by  the  hard  minerals  industry,  which  had 
begun  to  set  iu  sights  on  the  explolUtlon  of 
manganese  nodules  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vast  ocean.  It  would  be  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest to  see  an  extension  of  the  exclusive 
areas  reserved  for  the  coastal  nations,  thus 
diminishing  the  areas  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  open  to  them. 

In  1967.  noting  these  conflicting  interests 
between  the  oil  industry  and  the  hard  min- 
erals industry,  the  Maltese  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  took  a  step  towards  halting 
the  gradual  extension  of  coastal  Jurisdiction 
for  mineral  resources,  thus  reserving  the 
vast  deep-ocean  floor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  In  terms  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  As  was  only  natural,  the  concept 
of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind  re- 
ceived wide  support  from  a  group  of  devel- 
oping countries  which  could  dream  of  some 
benefits  deriving  from  such  a  concept 
through  the  avoidance  of  competition  with 
the  powerful  developed  nations  In  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  seabed,  which  was  still  far 
beyond  their  own  technical  capability. 

The  conflict  between  the  claim  to  a  wider 
area  for  the  exclusive  use  of  mineral  re- 
sources for  each  coastal  nation,  and  the 
demand  to  retain  as  much  of  the  vast  ocean 
areas  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  world,  .seems  to  have  only  Just  been 
resolved  by  a  compromise  agreement 
reached  after  the  past  ten  years  of  debate  in 
the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee  and 
UNCLOS  III.  The  Draft  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  which  was  prepared  Just  one 
year  ago  provides  for  the  redefinition  of  the 
continental  shelf.  Quite  differently  from 
that  of  the  1958  Convention,  and  also  from 
the  geographical  concept,  the  definition 
now  suggested,  containing  more  than  500 
words,  is  not  easy  to  grasp  at  first  glance.  At 
any  rate,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  prac- 
tically all  exploitation  of  offshore  petrole- 
um extending  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  conti- 
nental margin  will  fall  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  each  coastal  nation. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  exclusive  economic 
zone.  The  history  of  ocean  fishing  is  more 
complicated  than  the  case  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  seabed  mineral  resources.  The  differ- 
ence lies  In  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
free  access  was  believed  to  have  exited  more 
strongly  in  ocean  fishing.  A  claim  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  coastal  nations'  fishery  Juris- 
diction, which  would  be  a  blow  to  the  then- 
established  laissez-faire  policy  in  ocean  fish- 
ing, would  invite  the  opposition  of  those  na- 
tions which  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  fishing  in  such  claimed  off- 
shore areas,  since  the  limit  of  the  territorial 
seas  had  been  regarded  as  coincident  with 
the  exclusive  fishing  interest  of  the  coastal 
SUtes. 

In  this  field  also  the  role  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  post-war  period  was  not 
insignificant,  and  In  the  United  SUtes  itself 
there  were  two  opposing  fishery  interests, 
one  represented  by  the  coastal  fishing  in- 
dustry, particularly  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  other  by  the  highly  migrato- 
ry tuna  industry.  In  the  post-war  period  the 
United  States  fishing  industry  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  began  to  realize  that  the  three- 
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mile  territorial  sea  guaranteeing  its  exclu- 
sive interest  would  probably  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  lU  profits  in  offshore  fish- 
ing, owing  to  the  Increasing  competitive  po- 
tential  of   the  Japanese   fishing   industry. 
Such  a  specific  interest  off  the  Pacific  coast 
could  have  been  satisfied  through  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Japan,  which  could  have 
agreed  to  abstain  from  such  fishing.  Yet  the 
1945   Proclamation    of   the   United   SUtes 
President  concerning  offshore  fisheries  took 
a  step  towards  expansion  of  fishery  jurisdic- 
tion. Then  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  devel- 
oping country,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica,  to  understand   that   it   would  benefit 
simply  by  extending  its  area  of  coastal  juris- 
diction,    thus    monopolizing    the    fishery 
Income  deriving  therefrom  or  profiting  by 
the  revenues  of  taxation  imposed  on  foreign 
fishing   there.   Such   an   expansion   policy 
could  not  however  constitute  an  overall  na- 
tional policy  for  the  United  SUtes  which,  as 
an  advanced  fishing  nation,  did  not  want  to 
see  the  ocean  diminished  to  the  detriment 
of  its  interest  In  free  fishing. 

At  the  First  and  Second  Conferences  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  1958  and  1960,  respec- 
tively, the  problem  of  the  limit  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  was  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  problem  of  the  fishery  zone.  Against  the 
movement  towards  expansion  of  fishery  ju- 
risdiction, the  United  SUtes  expressed  its 
readiness  to  recognize  the  wider  claim  to 
fishery  jurisdiction  only  on  condition  that 
the  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  be  maintained 
as  narrow  as  possible.  The  reason  for  this 
was  quite  clear  and.  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
it    was    categorically    imperative    for    the 
United  SUtes  to  mainUin  the  unhindered 
passage  of  warships  through  narrow  inter- 
national straits,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  any 
other  interests,  particularly  in  fishing.  In 
fact,  the  nations  which  wanted  to  keep  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  coastal  SUte  as  narrow 
as  possible  from  the  fishery  resource  aspect, 
so  as  to  keep  open  as  wide  an  area  as  possi- 
ble for  free  fishing,  were  only  a  handful  of 
the  nearly- 100  participating  countries  In  the 
conferences  of  1958  and  1960.  The  views  of 
the  nations  favouring  wider  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tion were  poweiful.  because  the  principle  of 
laissez-faire,   or   free   access,   which   would 
apply  to  fishing  beyond  coastal  Jurisdiction, 
could  benefit  only  those  who  were  strong 
enough  to  rely  upon  this  principle.  Even 
though  in  the  conferences  of  1958  and  1960 
extension  of  coastal  fishery  jurisdiction  as 
such  was  not  accepted,  no  one  could  doubt 
that  the  trend  the  world  was  turning  to- 
wards at  that  time  could  be  deviated  no 
longer. 

Being  aware  of  this  trend,  the  United 
States  knew  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  that  it  could  not  but  give  support  to 
the  claims  to  wider  fishery  jurisdiction  in 
order  to  secure  the  unhindered  passage  of 
warships  through  international  straits.  At 
the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee,  the 
concept  of  the  exclusive  fishery  zone  and 
that  of  the  patrimonial  sea  were  introduced 
respectively  by  Kenya  in  1972  and  by 
Mexico  and  a  few  other  Caribbean  countries 
in  1973.  No  one  could  divert  this  trend  to- 
wards expansion  of  the  exclusive  interest  of 
the  coastal  States  aimed  at  enjoyment  of 
the  fishing  resources  in  offshore  areas.  The 
only  possibility  was  to  attempt  to  mitigate 
the  exclusiveness  claimed  by  the  coasUl 
SUtes  by  imposing  some  restrictions  on 
their  competence. 

Thus  Part  V  of  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  of  1980,  comprising  21 
articles,  provides  for  a  new  regime  of  the  ex- 
clusive economic  zone.  Certainly  the  exclu- 
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sive  economic  zone  as  defined  in  the  Draft 
Convention  is  different  from  a  simple  ex- 
pansion of  the  territorial  sea,  in  that  some 
restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  competence 
of  the  coastal  SUtes,  and  there  are  still 
many  ambiguities  left  In  this  concept.  Yet 
nobody  today  may  doubt  that  fishing  in  the 
exclusive  ecomonic  zone  falls  within  the  ex- 
clusive interest  of  the  coastal  SUtes.  What- 
ever the  outcome  of  UNCLOS  III  in  the 
years  to  come,  there  does  not  remain  any 
doubt  that  the  concept  of  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  has  its  firm  position  in  custom- 
ary international  law. 

What  I  have  been  talking  about  concern- 
ing the  continental  shelf  and  the  exclusive 
economic  zone  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  offshore  areas  now,  which,  just 
like  the  land  areas,  cover  approximately 
one-third  of  the  globe,  exclusive  control  of 
resources  has  been  esUblished  through 
UNCLOS  III  in  favour  of  the  geographical- 
ly-privileged  nations,  in  terms  of  the  rede- 
fined continental  shelf  for  mineral  re- 
sources and  the  exclusive  economic  zone  for 
fishery  resources.  Such  development  in  the 
past  three-and-a-half  decades  has  complete- 
ly changed  the  meaning  of  the  ocean  as  in- 
terpreted under  traditional  international 
law.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  concept 
of  permanent  sovereignty  over  natural  re- 
sources, which  has  already  been  established 
for  land  resources,  will  eventually  apply  to 
those  marine  resources  which  fall  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  each  coastal  SUte. 

There  still  remains  another  half  of  the 
ocean,  covering  one-third  of  the  globe, 
which  is  not  placed  within  the  exclusive 
control  of  each  coasUl  nation.  The  problem 
which  faces  us  now  and  in  the  future  relates 
to  how  the  marine  resources  in  this  remain- 
ing half  of  the  ocean  should  l)e  treated 
under  international  law.  These  resources 
are  mineral  resources  beyond  the  outer 
limit  of  the  continental  shell,  and  fishery 
resources  beyond  the  exclusive  economic 
zone. 

With  regard  to  the  mineral  resources  in 
the  seabed  of  the  vast  ocean  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  continental  shelf,  the  concept  of 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind  is  now 
being  suggested.  Taking  an  initiative  in  this 
direction,  for  the  first  time  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  the  delegate  of 
Malta,  in  1967.  considered  that  the  time  had 
come  to  declare  this  area  to  be  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind  and  proposed  that  im- 
mediate steps  should  be  taken  to  draft  a 
treaty  for  such  a  purpose.  After  three  years 
of  deliberations  at  the  United  Nations 
Seabed  Committee,  in  1970  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  declared  that  this 
area  and  the  resources  of  the  area  were  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind,  and  that  all 
activities  regarding  the  explolUtlon  of  these 
resources  should  be  governed  by  an  interna- 
tional regime  to  be  esUblished. 

The  deliberations  and  negotiations  contin- 
ued for  ten  years,  and  UNCLOS  III  has  now 
produced  a  set  of  very  detailed  provisions  on 
this  question  in  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  prepared  last  year.  59  ar- 
ticles in  Part  XI  concerning  this  area,  20  ar- 
ticles in  Armex  3  on  Basic  Conditions  of 
Prospecting,  Exploration  and  ExploiUtion 
and  13  articles  in  Annex  4  on  SUtute  of  the 
Enterprise  are  devoted  to  the  explolUtlon 
of  this  area  and  its  mineral  resources,  which 
are  defined  as  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind. 

Yet  for  the  past  few  years  UNCLOS  III 
has  run  onto  the  rocks,  the  main  problems 
still  remaining  to  be  solved  at  future  ses- 
sions being  the  composition  of  the  Council 
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of  the  Seabed  Authority,  which  is  to  have 
decisive  competence  in  the  exploiution  of 
this  area,  and  the  participation  of  private 
exterprise  in  paralled  with  direct  exploita- 
tion by  international  enterprises.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  United  SUtes  blocked 
UNCLOS  III  early  this  year,  mainly  because 
the  Reagan  administration  was  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  determine  its  own  policy  towards 
this  particular  problem,  reflecting  the  dis- 
satisfaction felt  by  the  hard-mineral  indus- 
tries of  the  United  SUtes.  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  exploiution  suggested  in  the 
Draft  Convention. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  ocean  fishing.  Here  the 
concept  of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind 
has  not  been  suggested  in  any  formal  forum 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  it  has  tradilionaUy 
been  considered  that  the  freedom  of  fishing 
has  existed  here.  But  I  submit  that  the  fact 
is  that  the  real  and  difficult  problems  of 
fishing  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  past 
discussions  at  UNCLOS  III  and  are  now  left 
for  future  discussions. 

Suggestions  were  often  made  at  the  early 
stages  of  UNCLOS  III  to  drop  fishing  from 
the  list  of  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas. 
The  Draft  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  last  year  did  mention  as  one  of  the  six 
freedoms  of  the  high  seas  that  of  fishing, 
but  subject  to  certain  conditions  concerning 
management  and  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas.  It  suggests  the 
co-operation  of  SUtes  in  the  management 
and  conservation  of  living  resources,  but 
without  mentioning  any  concrete  substance 
of  management.  I  submit  that  the  drafting 
of  the  provisions  concerning  high  seas  fish- 
eries is  very  imprecise:  the  duty  for  co-oper- 
ation seems  rather  abstract  and  there  is  no 
provision  referring  to  how  international  co- 
operation in  the  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  high  seas  fishery  resources  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  concrete  way.  Considering 
this  problem  of  the  management  and  con- 
servation of  high  seas  fisheries,  it  will  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
the  history  of  high  seas  fishing  during  the 
past  decades. 

In  the  post-war  period,  the  necessity  of 
joint  conservation  measures  had  come  to  be 
widely  recognized  for  cerUin  species  of 
living  resources,  and  this  has  never  been 
contested  by  any  nation.  However,  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  competition  among  SUtes  ob- 
tains only  where  demands  upon  resources 
do  not  overwhelmingly  exceed  the  amount 
of  allowable  catch,  and  conservation  meas- 
ures take  the  form  of  restrictions  on  permis- 
sible fishing  gear,  fishing  seasons,  or  fishing 
areas.  If  a  fundamental  change  in  circum- 
stances should  occur,  each  SUte  will  un- 
doubtedly be  inclined  to  minimize  its  own 
sacrfice  and  to  maximize  its  own  share  of  re- 
sources quite  independently  of  any  reason- 
ing in  favour  of  preferential  distribution  of 
resources. 

This  problem  may  best  be  lUustrated  by  a 
simple  example.  If  the  total  possible  catch 
of  a  certain  species  is  150,  and  prudent  con- 
servation practice  demands  that  the  total  al- 
lowable catch  be  only  100.  the  burden  of  ab- 
staining from  harvesting  the  additional  50 
will  have  to  be  imposed  in  some  way  upon 
the  SUtes  concerned  in  exploiting  the  avail- 
able 100.  Each  SUte  may.  of  course,  freely 
compete  in  fishing  within  the  total  allow- 
able catch  of  100.  Free  competition,  howev- 
er, does  not  satisfy  SUtes  which  so  substan- 
tially pre-empt  the  fisheries  concerned  that 
fishing  by  any  newcomer  will  necessarily  de- 
crease their  own  catch,  nor  will  it  be  accept- 
able to  nations  with  less  advanced  technol- 
ogies and  economies. 
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In  such  cases,  conflict  will  inevitably  occur 
between  two  parties  who  might  otherwise 
agree  upon  the  desirability  of  conservation 
of  marine  living  resources.  One  will  adhere 
to  traditional  arguments  of  free  competition 
in  fishing  on  the  high  seas,  especially  since 
its  own  technology  and  economy  can  bring 
to  it  a  larger  share  of  resources,  while  the 
other,  seeking  to  assure  itself  of  a  constant, 
preferably  large,  share  of  the  resources, 
might  invoke  all  kinds  of  reasoning  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  its  competitors  from  exploit- 
ing the  areas  it  considers  most  important. 
The  problems  inherent  in  the  allocation  of 
limitations  have  in  fact  made  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  conflicting  national  interests  even 
among  those  States  which  are  most  vitally 
concerned  with  the  conservation  of  re- 
sources. 

The  case  of  Antarctic  whaling  may  offer 
an  interesting  example  of  the  allocation  of 
marine  living  resources  among  the  various 
States.  Antarctic  whaling  had  been  open  to 
those  countries  which,  under  the  1946 
Whaling  Convention,  were  able  to  compete 
freely  for  their  maximum  share  within  the 
total  limit  set  by  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  Several  countries,  all  of  which 
were  advanced  nations,  were  engaged  in 
Antarctic  whaling  in  expeditions  known  as 
the  "whaling  Olympic".  These  activities  had 
been  generally  regarded  as  typical  of  exploi- 
tation respecting  conservation  requirements 
on  an  international  level.  However,  towards 
the  end  of  the  1960s  it  had  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain  a  system  of  free 
competition.  The  allocation  of  quotas 
among  the  States  concerned,  based  simply 
on  the  result  of  negotiations  each  year,  has 
become  the  practice  in  Antarctic  whaling, 
replacing  the  "whaling  Olympic". 

The  decline  of  the  laissez-faire  policy 
which  had  been  maintained  in  ocean  fish- 
ing, even  potentially,  during  past  centuries, 
coincides  with  the  growing  concept  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind  suggested  for 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  ocean  fishing, 
the  problems  are  different  from  those  en- 
countered in  seabed  development,  as  some 
nations  may  claim  that  they  already  possess 
certain  fishing  rights  in  the  vast  ocean,  ac- 
quired on  the  basis  of  longstanding  fishing 
operations.  Yet  these  advanced  nations  are 
very  limited  in  number.  I  think  that  discus- 
sions will  eventually  be  held  on  the  new 
concept  of  the  common  herit-age  of  mankind 
applicable  to  ocean  fishing  similar  to  those 
discussions  centred  on  seabed  mineral  re- 
sources in  UNCLOS  III. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  talk  without  refer- 
ring very  briefly  to  a  further  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  future  Law  of  the  Sea  which  rep- 
resents another  aspect  of  the  development 
of  ocean  resources.  That  is  the  issue  of  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  environment.  With 
regard  to  ma^e  pollution,  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  like  environmental  issues  in  general,  is 
facing  the , basic  problem  of  "development 
versus  protraction  of  the  environment".  One 
of  my  friei^ds  said  at  UNCLOS  III:  "Poor 
pollution,  no  one  is  in  your  favour".  There 
are  always  pros  and  cons  to  the  various 
topics  at  UNCLOS  III,  but  certainly  no  one 
has  ever  been  in  favour  of  marine  pollution. 
If  disposal  of  waste  or  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants Into  the  sea  were  to  be  completely  pro- 
hibited, the  problem  would  then  be  much 
simpler— at  least,  for  those  unconcerned 
with  land  pollution.  However,  the  disposal 
of  some  waste  and  discharge  of  some  pollut- 
ants as  a  result  of  economic  development 
are  unavoidable.  In  fact,  the  sea  becomes 
ever  more  attractive  to  any  nation  or  to  any 
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industry  for  this  purpose.  If  we  were  to  com- 
pletely prohibit  this  activity,  we  would  have 
to  run  down  a  great  deal  of  industrial  and 
social  progress,  and  the  cost  would  be  ex- 
tremely high.  The  shipping  industry,  too. 
would  latMur  under  an  immense  and  costly 
handicap. 

Thiis,  although  no  one  ever  doubts  the  ne- 
cessity of  environmental  protection  of  the 
ocean,  stringent  environmental  control 
could  raise  opposition  from  industry.  A  bal- 
ance must  be  struck  between  the  two  oppo- 
site policies,  namely  the  encouragement  of 
economic  development  and  the  protection  of 
the  marine  environment.  In  addition,  a  fur- 
ther consideration  is  how  to  spread  the 
burden  between  the  different  nations:  the 
burden  of  sacrificing  economic  development 
for  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. We  find  ourselves  confronted  by  max- 
imum levels  of  pollution,  and  the  concomi- 
tant necessity  that  we  consider  how  to 
parcel  out  restrictions  on  Industry  to  pre- 
vent further  pollution.  Aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  parcelling  should  be 
done  by  industry  or  by  nation,  it  is  notewor- 
thy that  among  the  developing  nations 
there  are  those  for  whom  "development" 
takes  precedence  over  "environment". 
While  saddling  the  developed  countries  with 
the  burden  of  preventing  marine  pollution, 
they  expect  to  continue  developing  as  they 
see  fit,  free  from  all  restrictions.  Some  years 
ago  I  predicted  that  the  concept  of  the 
conunon  heritage  of  mankind  would  also  be 
introduced  in  this  respect,  and  said  that  this 
might  become  one  of  the  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  any  future  conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  Here  again  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
may  eventually  face  problems  related  to 
how  to  allocate  sacrifices  imposed  in  envi- 
ronmental protection  as  each  nation.  In  its 
relationship  with  other  countries,  tries  to 
minimize  the  burden  on  its  industry  necessi- 
tated by  pollution  control,  even  while  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  overall  limits. 

I  now  come  to  the  conclusion.  Or,  rather,  I 
now  come  to  the  point  where  I  must  pose 
questions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  question  of 
exclusive  use  being  reserved  to  each  coastal 
nation  has  now  become  defined  in  terms  of 
either  the  concept  of  the  redefined  conti- 
nental shelf  or  that  of  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  areas 
beyond,  the  concept  of  the  common  herit- 
age of  mankind  has  been  introduced  for  the 
exploitation  of  their  mineral  resources,  and, 
in  future,  almost  without  doubt,  this  con- 
cept will  apply  also  to  fishery  resources  or 
even  to  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. What  really  faces  us  today  is,  first, 
how  to  distribute  and  allocate  the  limited 
amount  of  ocean  resources,  mineral  or 
living,  among  the  sovereign  nations,  each  of 
which  will  naturally  try  to  maximize  its  own 
share;  and,  secondly,  how  to  distribute  and 
allocate  among  the  sovereign  nations  the 
sacrifices— and  again  each  nation  will  natu- 
rally try  to  minimize  its  own  sacrifices-in- 
volved in  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment necessitated  by  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Does  simply  suggesting  the  concept  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind  provide  us 
with  any  solution?  What  does  the  phrase 
"common  heritage  of  mankind"  really 
mean?  What  Is  the  substance  behind  this 
expression?  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  com- 
ment on  the  legal  implications  the  1970 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion might  have.  The  declaration  does  not 
necessarily  specify  by  whom  and  how  the 
deep  ocean  floor  could  be  developed,  nor  by 
whom    and    how    the    benefits    would    be 
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shared.  The  substance  of  the  "the  common 
heritage  of  mankind"  involves  various  inter- 
preUtions.  The  idea  of  liberty  as  distinct 
from  license  has  always  implied  certain 
checks  and  balances.  However,  if  this  Idea  of 
freedom  is  to  be  denied  and  replaced  by 
some  new  idea  of  Justice,  then  new  princi- 
ples must  be  worked  out.  The  mere  words 
"common  heritage  of  mankind"  are  pious 
but  empty.  Simply  to  formulate  some  ma- 
chinery is  also  useless.  As  the  issues  dis- 
cussed at  UNCLOS  III  are  related  to  the 
areas  which  are  considered  those  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind,  the  interests 
of  land-resource-possessing  and  non-t>ossess- 
ing  countries  are  so  conflicting  as  to  raise 
the  spectre  of  bloody  confrontations. 

What  kind  of  idea  in  principle  can  we 
obtain  if  we  are  to  put  substance  into  the 
conceptual  expression  "common  heritage  of 
mankind"?  If  we  consider  the  complexities 
of  national  interests  that  are  still  strongly 
projected  onto  the  common  heritage,  then  it 
can  be  said  that  international  society  has 
not  yet  developed  to  such  a  high  level  of  re- 
sponsibility or  harmony  that  we  can  talk 
with  common  understanding  of  the 
"common  heritage  of  mankind".  People 
today  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
somewhat  beautiful-sounding  words.  As  I 
stated  at  the  outset,  land  resources  are  un- 
evenly divided  among  the  sovereign  nations, 
developed  or  developing,  and  offshore  re- 
sources are  reserved  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  geographically-privileged  coastal  na- 
tions. Considering  this,  the  problem  of  how 
to  Implement  the  concept  of  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind  with  regard  to  sharing 
the  benefits  of  the  vast  ocean  resources,  and 
sharing  the  sacrifices  or  burdens  of  econom- 
ic development  for  the  protection  of  the 
vast  ocean,  must  be  seen  as  a  dominant 
problem  which  it  is  urgent  to  face  and  solve. 

I  thus  have  not  given  any  solution,  or  even 
a  hint  of  any  solution,  to  these  difficult 
problems  of  resource-sharing  and  burden- 
sharing.  I  intend  only  to  suggest  that  we 
should  go  beyond  a  simply  playing  with  the 
beautiful  catch-phrase,  "common  heritage 
of  mankind".  To  do  so  will  require  the  close 
examination  of  not  only  international  law- 
yers, but  also  economists,  political  scientists, 
and  even  philosophers,  who  are  concerned 
with  the  future  fate  of  the  world  communi- 
ty. That  examination  will  be  necessary, 
moreover,  not  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea,  but  in  order  to  put  real  backbone 
into  the  New  International  Economic  Order, 
that  concept  which  is  now  gaining  ground  in 
every  comer  of  the  world,  and  ^hich  like- 
wise must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  mere 
shibboleth. 

Mr.  Dean,  distinguished  members  of  the 
Faculty,  ladies  and  gentleman,  allow  me 
once  more  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  and  for  lending 
me  your  kind  attention.* 


CLEAN  AIR-CONTINUED 
COMMITMENT  CRITICAL 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Callfoinia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  loosely 
articulated  stance  on  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  revealing  of  its 
unwillingness  to  go  on  record  against  a 
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program  which  enjoys  strong  public 
support.  This  support  was  again  made 
very  clear  to  me  this  past  weekend  in  a 
Town  Hall  Meeting  on  the  Environ- 
ment I  held  in  my  district. 

As  we  await  the  President's  message 
requesting  even  more  budget  cuts.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleague's  of 
the  public's  support  for  clean  air  and  a 
program  to  insure  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  that  goal.  It  is 
not  time  to  weaken  legal  controls; 
rather  it  Is  time  to  express  our  com- 
mitment, once  again,  to  a  healthy 
nation. 

As  in  past  years,  I  will  work  for  con- 
tinued progress  towards  clean  air.  Un- 
relenting commitment  is  critical  in 
this  area  which  can  experience  devas- 
tating setbacks  with  any  loosening  of 
controls.  Progress  takes  years;  our 
commitment  must  reflect  this  fact. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
thoughtful  Los  Angeles  Times  editori- 
al appearing  over  the  August  recess  on 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  issues  raised  are  even  more  perti- 
nent now  as  action  is  delayed  on  re- 
newal of  this  important  law. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  9,  1981] 
Whittlers.  Muddlers 

The  Reagan  Administration  apparently  is 
not  prepared  to  work  as  hard  to  whittle 
down  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  as  it  was  to 
whittle  down  the  federal  budget 

The  vaguely  worded  statement  of  clean- 
air  principles  that  was  issued  last  week  by 
Anne  Gorsuch,  administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  White  House  would  prefer 
looser  controls  on  air  pollution. 

But  it  can  also  be  read  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  White  House  does  not  want 
to  pick  a  fight  with  millions  of  Americans 
who  want  cleaner  air.  The  Administration 
also  has  its  hands  full  with  other  matters, 
like  holding  onto  the  budget  cuts  that  it  al- 
ready has  and  softening  up  Congress  for 
even  deeper  cuts. 

Congress  should  take  the  Administration 
statement  as  a  sign  that  it  is  free  to  ap- 
proach the  job  of  extending  the  Clean  Air 
Act  by  asking  how  tough  controls  must  be 
to  keep  squeezing  pollution  out  of  the  air 
rather  than  how  much  they  could  be  re- 
laxed without  doing  real  harm. 

In  the  few  places  where  the  statement  of 
principles  was  explicit,  it  represented  a  re- 
treat from  the  sort  of  relentless  effort  that 
will  be  required  to  reduce  air  pollution— par- 
ticularly in  Southern  California. 

The  statement  suggested,  for  example, 
that  new  factories  or  power  plants  be  al- 
lowed to  pollute  clean  air  in  rural  areas 
faster  than  the  law  now  allows. 

That  might  make  faster  economic  growth 
possible  in  rural  areas,  but  it  might  also 
make  impossible  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the 
air  in  cities  downwind  from  such  rural  areas. 
Those  are  changes  in  the  law  that  can  be 
made  only  case  by  case. 

The  Administration  proposed  lifting  the 
limits  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  oxide  that 
is  allowed  to  escape  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts. Any  such  change  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  Southern  California  and  a  major 
step  back  from  standards  that  the  auto  in- 
dustry already  is  meeting. 

Nitrogen  oxides  are  basic  elements  in 
smog.  They  combine  with  hydrocarbons  to 
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create  ozone,  which  irritates  the  luiigs. 
They  are  the  pollutant  that  turns  the  air  on 
smoggy  days  to  the  color  of  cheap  bourbon. 

In  discussing  the  Administration  state- 
ment, Gorsuch  said  last  week  that  she 
thought  a  limit  of  2  grams  of  niirogen 
oxides  for  every  mile  a  car  travels  would  be 
a  reasonable  emission  limit.  But  1981  model 
cars  already  meet  the  present  standard  of  1 
gram  per  mile,  and  one-third  of  those  cars 
meet  the  even  tighter  standard  that  will  go 
into  effect  next  year. 

There  are  amendments  to  the  act  that  can 
be  made  without  slowing  down  progress 
toward,  cleaner  air,  some  of  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  a  so-called  Work- 
ing Group  of  businesses,  labor  unions  and 
environmental  groups  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

The  section  of  the  act  that  imposes  the 
same  deadline  for  meeting  federal  clean-air 
standards  on  all  regions  of  the  country 
should  be  changed.  Southern  California  is 
one  of  several  areas  that  cannot  possibly 
meet  the  deadlines.  They  should  be  given  a 
longer  time,  with  some  interim  check  points 
to  show  that  they  are  at  least  making 
progress. 

Congress  also  should  address  the  concern 
of  some  Southern  Califomians  about  how 
many  more  years  the  so-called  "offset"  pro- 
gram will  allow  the  region's  economic  base 
to  grow. 

The  program  requires  new  or  expanded 
plants  that  add  pollution  to  the  air  to  offset 
the  new  pollution  by  shutting  down  or  put- 
ting tighter  controls  on  existing  operations. 

Obviously,  there  will  come  a  tune  when 
the  controls  on  all  refineries  and  oil-drilling 
rigs  and  other  polluting  facilities  will  be  as 
tight  as  engineers  can  make  them  and  there 
can  be  no  more  offsets.  Some  businessmen 
think  Southern  California  is  about  to  run 
out  of  offsets.  Most  air-quality  technicians 
think  there  are  enough  to  allow  the  region 
to  grow  indefinitely. 

The  Working  Group  suggested  an  amend- 
ment that  would  allow  a  new  plant  to  pay  a 
fee  If  it  could  not  find  an  offset,  the  fee  to 
be  used  on  Indirect  offsets,  such  as  adding 
fleets  of  vans  that  would  take  more  cars  off 
the  road. 

The  use  of  fees  as  an  alternative  to  offsets 
is  reasonable  as  long  as  Congress  could 
phrase  an  amendment  to  the  act  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  fee  approach  would  be  a  last 
resort  and  would  be  used  only  after  tight 
controls  were  indeed  In  place  everywhere. 

Whatever  Congress  does,  it  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  not  the  fed- 
eral budget.  It  does  not  need  to  be  whittled 
down.  It  needs  only  to  be  made  more  effec 
tive.« 


RULING  OUT  REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDEU 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
rates  today  remain  so  high  that  many 
small  businesses  and  family  farmers 
have  been  forced  out  of  the  commer- 
cial credit  market.  At  the  same  time, 
the  conventional  Federal  programs  to 
assist  startup  businesses  and  new 
farms  are  being  sharply  curtailed. 
Thus,  the  States  have  had  to  assimie 
increasing  responsibility  for  helping  to 
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finance  local  economic  development 
involving  small  businesses  and  family 
farms. 

A  number  of  States  have  turned  to 
the  use  of  industrial  revenue  bonds  to 
help  stimulate  local  development. 
IRB's,  as  they  are  called,  essentially 
involve  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
help  raise  development  money  at  rates 
less  than  the  prime  lending  rates. 

Quite  recently,  several  States  have 
adapted  this  concept  to  help  finance 
the  development  of  family  farms. 
Bond  offerings  for  this  purpose  often 
are  called  "aggie  bonds."  In  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  an  aggie  bond  program 
was  established  last  year  by  the  legis- 
lature and  had  been  due  to  go  into  op- 
eration later  this  year. 

The  key  to  making  these  bond  issues 
work  for  the  truly  small  busmess  or 
the  starting  family  farmer  has  been 
the  issuance  of  aggregated  small  issue 
bonds:  In  other  words,  by  bundling  to- 
gether a  number  of  small  projects, 
then  the  costs  of  legal  advice,  under- 
writing services,  and  so  forth,  can  be 
spread  out  over  a  number  of  projects 
and  thus  become  affordable  to  the  in- 
dividual entrepreneur. 

On  August  24,  though,  the  Treasury 
Department  issued  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is  to 
make  it  virtually  impossible  lo  bring 
out  aggregate  issues  of  small  IRB's  or 
aggie  bonds.  Thus,  many  smaller  busi- 
nesses and  family  farms  are  being  shut 
out  of  the  program. 

This  past  week  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  George  Schneiderman.  a 
banker  in  my  district  who  is  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  Family  Farm 
Development  Authority.  He  describes 
how  revenue  ruling  81-216  wUl  impede 
Iowa's  efforts  to  help  beginning  farm- 
ers. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
will  insert  his  letter  in  the  Record. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  to  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  Regan,  urging 
him  to  overturn  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  ruling.  This  week.  I  joined 
John  DtJNCAN  and  Wes  Watkihs  in 
preparing  a  joint  letter  to  Secretary 
Regan,  again  urging  him  to  set  aside 
revenue  ruling  81-216  t)ecause  it  is 
overly  broad  in  scope  and  too  disrup- 
tive of  ongoing  State  and  local  devel- 
opment programs. 

A  copy  of  our  proposed  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Regan  will  appear  in  the 
Record  at  tfie  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. We  have  invited  interested 
Members  to  join  us  in  signing  the 
letter  before  it  is  sent  next  Wednes- 
day. Already,  we  have  had  six  more 
Members  ask  to  join  us. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of 
the  letter  we  will  send  to  Secretary 
Regan  and  the  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Schneiderman. 
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Text  of  a  Lrrmi  To  Be  Sent  September  21, 

1981.  BT  Members  op  Congress 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  is  to  request 
that  you  rescind  Revenue  Ruling  81-216. 
That  ruling  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  issuance  of  multiple  lots  of  small  issue 
tax-exempt  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment bonds. 

A  number  of  states  have  established  agen- 
cies which  issue  "umbrella"  bonds  to  assist 
small  businesses  and  family  farmers.  Inter- 
est on  the  bonds  is  tax-exempt,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  used  to  make  low  Interest  loans  to 
individual  farmers  and  small  business 
owners.  With  commercial  interest  rates  at 
record  high  levels  and  with  conventional  de- 
velopment assistance  to  small  business  and 
agriculture  being  sharply  curtailed,  state 
and  local  governments  must  bear  an  increas- 
ing responsibility  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Consequently  we  are  distressed  by 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216  which  makes  this 
task  much  more  difficult  for  the  state  and 
local  authorities. 

We  are.  of  course,  troubled  by  reports 
that  industrial  revenue  bonds  may  have 
been  used  to  benefit  certain  large  corpora- 
tions that  were  not  intended  to  be  in  the 
program.  However,  it  appears  that  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  is  overly  broad  in  its  scope, 
precluding  the  use  of  aggregated  small  issue 
revenue  bonds  to  help  the  smaller  enter- 
prises the  program  was  established  to  assist. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  request  that 
the  rule  be  withdrawn.  If  changes  in  the  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  program  are  in  fact 
required,  they  should  be  much  more  limited 
in  scope  and  not  cause  major  disruptions  of 
on-going  efforts  by  the  states  to  aid  small 
businesses  and  family  farmers. 
Sincerely, 

Rock  Rapids  State  Bank, 
Rock  Rapids,  Iowa,  September  14, 1981. 
Congressman  Berkley  Bedell, 
Raybum  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bedell:  Recently  you  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  several  people  indicating 
strong  opposition  to  revenue  ruling  81-216. 
which  was  issued  by  the  IRS  on  August  24. 
As  you  know,  this  ruling  places  more  strict 
limitation  on  small  issue  Industrial  develop- 
ment revenue  bonds.  This  directly  affects 
the  Iowa  Family  Farm  Development  Au- 
thority. 

I  serve  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  IPFDA 
and  would  like  to  add  my  comments  to  the 
ones  you  have  already  received. 

Perhaps  the  most  distasteful  aspect  of 
IRS  81-216,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  Issued 
without  notice,  without  public  hearing  ^d 
with  immediate  effectiveness.  I  understand 
that  many  agencies,  including  the  IFFDA 
have  done  considerable  work  In  preparing 
bond  issues  for  market  relying  on  previously 
published  IRS  rulings.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  like  to  see  this  ruling  rescinded.  If  in 
fact  there  are  abuses  in  the  issuance  of  ag- 
gregated industrial  revenue  bonds  of  one 
million  dollars  or  less  or  if  the  treasury  feels 
that  the  lost  tax  revenue  because  of  these 
types  of  issues  is  too  severe,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  for  treasury  to  conduct  public 
hearings  and  announce  an  effective  date 
which  would  allow  a  more  orderly  change  in 
operating  procedures  for  numerous  State 
Development  Authorities. 

Here  in  Iowa,  the  IFFDA  has  pursued  an 
individual  agricultural  development  bond 
program   under   which   industrial   revenue 
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bonds  as  small  as  $20,000  will  be  issued  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  agricultural  assets 
for  qualifying  beginning  farmers.  This  pro- 
gram has  some  merit  but  will  probably  be 
limited  in  scope  because  the  funding  for 
these  bonds  will  come  from  the  rural  banks 
making  the  loans  to  beginning  farmers. 
However,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  bene- 
fits of  our  program  will  accrue  to  the 
"small"  farmer. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  consider 
these  comments. 
Sincerely, 

George  Schneidermann, 

PresidenLm 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BORIS  GOLOKOW 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uving 
in  South  Gate,  Calif.,  is  an  81-year-old 
gentleman  who  has  made  numerous 
contributions  worthy  of  recognition.  I 
spealc  of  Boris  Golokow.  bom  outside 
Odessa.  Russia  on  March  6.  1900. 

In  1905  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  settling  with  his  family  in  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.  In  1912  Boris  joined  the 
second  Boy  Scout  troop  ever  formed  in 
Buffalo  and  began  his  assent  toward 
the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  He  was  an 
active  Scout  until  his  enlistment  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

On  August  21.  1921,  he  married 
Elsther  Golokow.  a  union  that  has  en- 
dured for  60  years.  The  Golokows  are 
parents  of  two  children.  Bruce  and 
Evelyn. 

In  1928  this  gentleman  organized 
the  3d  troop  in  Lackawanna.  N.Y..  his- 
tory at  the  orphanage  of  Father 
Baker.  Additionally,  he  was  appointed 
the  district  commissioner  for  Lacka- 
wanna District,  Buffalo  Council.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

He  remained  active  in  the  youth 
movement  imtil  the  Government 
made  a  plea  for  radio  instructors  in 
1943.  This  man.  epitomizing  a  love  for 
God  and  country,  answered  the  call 
serving  with  the  Army/ Air  Force  com- 
munication system  is  the  South  Pacif- 
ic during  1944-45. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1945.  he  joined  his  wife  Esther  in 
California  and  gained  employment 
with  B'nai  B'rith  as  the  Boy  Scout  di- 
rector. District  Grand  Lodge  No.  4.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  1 1 
Western  States.  He  was  also  appointed 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  a  na- 
tional Scout  commissioner. 

In  1949  this  energetic  citizen  orga- 
nized the  first  handicapped  Cub  Scout 
Pack  and  Boy  Scout  Troop  on  the  west 
coast.  In  1962,  the  Green  Meadows 
District,  Los  Angeles  Covmty  Council 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  Golokow  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award  in  recognition  of  his 
tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  young 
people. 
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In  1965  this  remarkable  man  retired 
at  the  age  of  65  but  the  thought  of 
slowing  down  was  not  among  his 
planned  activities  and  he  turned  his 
energies  to  writing  and  lecturing. 
Three  years  later  he  focused  his  writ- 
ing on  our  U.S.  space  program.  He  also 
began  a  lecture  circuit  of  the  public 
school  system.  Mr.  Golokow  was 
named  the  official  "Poet  of  the  Apol- 
lo's" by  NASA  in  1972. 

His  poetry,  focusing  on  the  U.S. 
space  program,  has  been  recognized  by 
five  Presidents— Johnson.  Nixon,  Ford. 
Carter,  and  Reagan— the  Queen  of 
iSngland.  NASA  ofricials.  Members  of 
congress,  members  of  the  California 
State  Legislature,  17  astronauts,  and 
many  local  organizations. 

Mr.  Golokow  was  the  driving  force 
in  the  formation  of  a  five-city  senior 
citizen  organization  boasting  a  mem- 
bership of  several  thousand. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Golokow  are 
inspired  by  his  drive  and  dedication. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  South 
Gate,  the  State  of  California  and  this 
Nation,  are  proud  of  Mr.  Golokow.* 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  event  in  our  history  oc- 
curred 20  years  ago  today:  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1961,  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  signed  the  bill  establishing 
the  Peace  Corps.  In  the  ensuing  20 
years,  over  100,000  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers have  served  in  some  88  countries, 
helping  the  people  of  the  developing 
world  learn  to  buUd  better  lives  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  These 
efforts  have  forged  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  our  countries. 

Our  volunteers  have  made  tremen- 
dous inroads  in  the  areas  of  health, 
nutrition,  agriculture,  and  education, 
and  I  have  seen  it  firsthand.  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  was  in  Kenya  during 
my  recent  tour  of  Africa,  the  delega- 
tion visited  Peace  Corps  projects,  and 
talked  with  volunteers.  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  a  volunteer 
named  Cecelia  Carlson,  from  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  who  ran  a  fisheries  proj- 
ect in  Sagana.  about  2  hours  from 
Nairobi.  Cecelia  is  a  highly  competent, 
articulate,  and  enthusiastic  person 
who  had  been  trained  in  fisheries 
management  and  pond  construction 
by  the  Peace  Corps  prior  to  her  arrival 
in  Kenya.  She  had  been  living  in 
Sagana  about  6  months,  and  had  just 
been  through  a  particularly  muddy 
rainy  season,  which  often  made  the 
roads  impassable.  Nevertheless,  with 
great  zeal,  Cecelia  worked  with  the  vil- 
lagers introducing  fish  to  the  commu- 
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nity  as  a  good  and  healthy  source  of 
food  and  protein,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
Income  for  the  community.  She 
showed  us  fishponds  that  had  just 
been  constructed,  and  others  that 
were  underway. 

Cecelia  is  an  example  of  a  well- 
trained,  highly  capable  volunteer  who 
is  little  by  little  helping  a  community 
realize  its  own  potential.  Other  volun- 
teers we  visited  were  Tim  Bullard  and 
Joe  Permetti,  agriculture  volunteers  in 
Machakos,  a  farming  district  outside 
of  Kenya. 

When  I  met  with  President  Daniel 
Moi  of  Kenya,  he  specifically  urged 
the  delegation  to  convey  this  message: 
"Don't  reduce  the  number  of  volun- 
teers—we need  more."  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor William  Harrop  reiterated  this 
message.  The  high  regard  for  the 
Peace  Corps  and  its  200  volunteers  in 
Kenya  was  continually  evident 
throughout  my  meeting  with  officials 
there. 

When  my  wife  and  I  lived  in  Nigeria, 
our  house  was  always  open  to  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  The  memories  of 
our  visits  are  warm  ones.  That  is  why. 
on  this  20th  anniversary.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Peace  Corps  for  its  two  decades  of 
work  in  the  developing  countries. 

On  this  very  important  day,  I  call 
your  attention  to  some  historical  mile- 
stones from  the  newly  published 
"Twenty  Years  of  Peace  Corps."  by 
Dr.  Gerard  T.  Rice.  I  would  also  like  to 
add  the  preface  of  the  book,  written 
by  the  new  Peace  Corps  Director, 
Loret  M.  Ruppe,  in  which  she  looks 
ahead  to  the  challenges  of  the  new 
decade. 

1961— President  Kennedy  launches  the 
Peace  Corps;  the  first  50  volunteers  arrive 
in  Ohana  to  teach  physics,  chemistry,  math, 
history,  geography  and  English  to  second- 
ary school  students. 

1963— Over  7,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
at  work  in  44  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America. 

1965—42,125  Americans  apply  for  Peace 
Corps  service;  the  number  of  returned  vol- 
unteers in  America  reaches  5,000. 

1967— Over  15,000  volunteers  and  trainees 
and  a  Peace  Corps  presence  In  59  countries. 

1969— Peace  Corps  volunteers  the  world 
over  assist  400,000  farmers,  help  educate 
700.000  school  children  and  help  train 
55.000  teachers. 

1971— Peace  Corps  volunteers  Involved  in 
over  540  development  projects  in  64  coun- 
tries, speaking  187  different  languages  and 
practicing  312  skills. 

1973— Peace  Corps  programs  include  treat- 
ing and  preventing  tuberculosis  in  Korea, 
assisting  earthquake  victims  in  Nicaragua 
and  contributing  to  various  relief  projects  in 
the  drought-stricken  Sahel. 

1975— The  Peace  Corps  initiates  its  land- 
mark Information  Collection  and  Exchange 
program  to  share  appropriate  technology 
strategies  with  volunteers  throughout  the 
world;  ICE  reviews,  catalogues  and  distrib- 
utes the  techniques  learned  by  Peace  Corjjs 
volunteers  during  their  years  of  grassroots 
development  experience. 

1977— Around  6,000  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers renew  their  emphasis  on  the  basic 
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human  needs— food,  water,  education,  shel- 
ter—of the  poorest  peoples  in  63  nations. 

1979— A  Peace  Corps  survey  estimates 
that  volunteers  directly  help  one  million 
people  in  a  single  month. 

1981— Over  80.000  returned  volimteers  cel- 
ebrate the  Peace  Corps'  20th  Anniversary. 
President  Reagan  congratulates  all  volun- 
teers on  their  contribution  to  "world  peace 
through  international  goodwill." 

Preface 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  over  80.000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  been  busily 
weaving  threads  of  peace,  caring  and  friend- 
ship in  the  barrios,  fields  and  villages  of 
nearly  ninety  Third  World  countries.  These 
threads  now  encircle  the  globe. 

Volunteers  have  worked— and  continue  to 
work— on  the  frontiers  of  poverty,  ignorance 
and  underdevelopment.  This  experience  has 
changed  their  lives  and  has  left  an  indelible 
and  positive  impression  on  millions  more 
overseas. 

During  my  recent  travels  as  Peace  Corps 
Director,  American  ambassadors  consistent- 
ly told  me  they  believe  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  the  most  positive  American  pres- 
ence overseas.  Third  World  peoples  also  ac- 
knowledge that  volunteers  have  epitomized 
America's  best  qualities.  At  the  20th  Anni- 
versary Conference  of  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers,  in  June,  I98I,  Prime  Min- 
ister Edward  Seaga  of  Jamaica  said:  "The 
Peace  Corps  ...  is  wanted,  needed  and 
loved  by  so  many  countries  of  the  world." 

This  book  illustrates  the  magnitude  of 
what  the  Peace  Corps  has  accomplished  in 
the  past  two  decades.  It  has  often  been 
called  "the  People  Corps",  a  group  working 
hand  in  hand  with  host  countries  in  the 
human  process  of  development.  The  work 
has  not  been  easy;  but  it  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed or  unappreciated.  Only  a  few  months 
ago,  the  Mayor  of  Sarbana  Larga,  in  Hondu- 
ras, stood  in  his  village's  dirt-floored  school 
and  said  to  me.  "Thank  you.  America,  for 
sending  us  these  helpers.  We  know  we  are 
poor.  But  you  are  helping  us  and  our  chil- 
dren." 

In  I98I.  with  development  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding more  necessary  than  ever,  we 
are  again  looking  ahead  and  preparing  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  new  decade.  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain.  Glottal  interde- 
pendence is  a  reality.  In  a  world  where  800 
million  people  live  in  abject  poverty  and 
where  the  next  serious  conflict  between  na- 
tions could  spell  the  doom  of  mankind,  the 
need  for  the  Peace  Corps  is  greater  than 
ever. 

"Under  the  banner  of  the  Peace  Corps." 
said  President  Ronald  Reagan  in  June.  1981. 
"American  men  and  women  have  left  their 
families,  their  jobs,  and  the  security  and  fa- 
miliarity of  their  homes  to  help  the  people 
of  other  lands."  In  the  process,  these  volun- 
teers have  offered  the  world  a  very  personal 
view  of  Americans  putting  their  ideals  and 
commitments  on  the  line.  However,  it  Ls  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  this  has  not  been 
just  a  one-way  street.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
given  Americans  a  path  back  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  other  peoples. 

In  the  next  twenty  years  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  volunteers  will  continue  to  bring 
back  the  deep  understanding  that  comes 
from  hving  with  foreign  peoples,  not  as  ex- 
patriates, but  as  friends  who  have  shared 
their  food,  obeyed  their  laws,  spoken  their 
languages  and  worked  in  their  fields.  In  this 
way.  these  volunteers  will  enrich  our  com- 
munity, just  as  they  enriched  their  host 
countries  overseas. 
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We  need  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  19M'> 
more  than  we  did  the  first  twenty  years. 
The  world  needs  those  threads  of  peace  and 
friendship  which  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
weave.  For  the  developing  countries  and  for 
America,  they  are  living  and  working  ex- 
pressions of  the  best  that  is  in  all  of  us.  The 
Peace  Corps'  history  embodies  that  spirit. 
The  future  holds  the  promise  of  further 
growth  and  expansion.  Now  is  the  time  to 
invest  in  this  precious  commodity;  now  Is 
the  time  for  a  Peace  Corps  renaissance.* 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OP 
DISABLED  PERSONS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  hon- 
orary sponsor  cf  the  UJS.  Council  for 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 
recent  comments  of  David  Keams, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Council  and 
president  of  the  Xerox  Corp.  His 
speech,  which  was  given  at  the  Gallau- 
det  College  convocation  recently,  fo- 
cused on  opportunities— especially  for 
disabled  persons  in  this  country.  He 
also  comments  on  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons  which,  in 
1981,  is  designed  to  generate  more 
public  awareness  of  the  special  prob- 
lems facing  the  disabled  and  of  ways 
to  help  them  fully  participate  in  socie- 
ty. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  passed  the  House  in  April,  I  am 
particularly  satisfied  with  the  grass- 
roots initiative  underway  throughout 
the  United  States  in  furtherance  of 
the  lYDP.  As  a  nation  committed  to 
human  rights,  to  the  dignity  of  all  citi- 
zens, to  equality  of  opportunity,  espe- 
cially in  areas  over  wliich  our  citizens 
have  had  no  control,  we  will  continue 
to  take  the  lead  as  we  always  have- 
symbolized  in  this  case  by  our  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons. 

Speech  by  DAvm  T.  Kearns.  Xerox  Corp.. 

President  and  Criep  Operating  Opticir, 

AT  Gallaudet  College.  Washington,  D.C. 

September  15. 1981 

Back  in  the  16th  century.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth noticed  that  one  of  her  favorite  cour- 
tiers. Sir  Walter  Mildmay.  was  back  after  a 
long  absence— an  absence  she  thought  was 
too  long.  "Sir  Walter."  she  demanded. 
"Where  have  you  been  and  what  have  you 
been  doing?"  Mildmay  had  been  away  set- 
ting up  Emanuel  College  at  Cambridge. 
"Madam."  he  said.  "I  have  been  planting  an 
acom.  And  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God 
only  knows  what  it  will  amount  to. " 

Well.  I  guess  you  could  say  that  those  of 
us  involved  in  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons  have  been  planting  an  acom 
of  our  own.  We've  tried  to  plant  the  seed  of 
awareness  about  the  disabled— and  I  think 
we  did.  That's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  today. 

I  know  there  are  many  here  today  who 
were  at  the  lYDP  organizational  meeting 
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last  year.  The  work  done  by  many  of  you 
here  at  Gallaudet  made  F>ossible  much  of 
what  has  been  a'x»mplished.  Indeed,  the 
U.S.  Council  for  i/T3P  was  bom  right  here 
on  this  campus. 

As  you  know,  a  lot  of  planning  went  into 
this  effort  long  before  1981  rolled  around.  A 
year  and  a  half  of  careful  work  enabled  us 
to— if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of 
your  more  prominent  Washlngtonians— hit 
the  ground  running.  Now,  1,750  communi- 
ties have  appointed  liaisons  to  the  U.S. 
Council.  Every  State  has  made  a  visible 
effort  and  set  up  a  working  group.  President 
Reagan,  in  one  of  his  first  messages,  pledged 
his  cooperation  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 

When  the  United  Nations  proclaimed  1981 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
it  set  a  theme  for  the  year.  That  theme  Is 
"full  participation  of  disabled  persons  in  the 
life  of  their  societies." 

Our  objective  in  this  country  was  to  pro- 
mote full  participation  through  the  concept 
of  working  partnerships— partnerships  be- 
tween the  disabled  and  the  nondisabled  at 
the  national.  State  and  community  levels. 
We  called  for— and  we  got— the  commitment 
of  individuals  and  community  groups  ...  In 
cities  and  towns  ...  in  corporate  board- 
rooms and  school  classrooms  ...  in  union 
halls  and  church  councils  ...  to  focus  at- 
tention on  people  with  disabilities.  Prom 
New  York  to  Omaha  to  Los  Angeles,  there 
are  film  programs,  speakers  bureaus  and 
special  seminars. 

Across  the  country,  there  are  programs 
for  businessmen  to  encourage  hiring  of  dis- 
abled persons  ...  to  train  employees  in 
serving  disabled  customers  .  .  .  and  to  help 
businesses  make  their  workspaces  and  build- 
ings more  accessible.  At  Xerox,  we  made  a 
commitment  of  our  own. 

You  may  know  that  we've  been  closed-cap- 
tioning  our  television  commercials  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  We've  also  got  a  spe- 
cial coming  up  next  year  on  public  televi- 
sion, and  that  will  be  closed-captioned. 

Now,  I'm  pleased  to  announce  that  Xerox 
is  going  to  sponsor  closed-captioning  of  live 
Presidential  speeches  for  one  year,  begin- 
ning this  fall.  Ronald  Reagan  is  the  first 
President  to  use  this  technology  for  the 
hearing  impaired.  Every  major  televised 
speech  he  has  made,  beginning  with  his  in- 
augural address,  has  been  closed-captioned. 
The  National  Captioning  Institute  picked 
up  the  tab  for  the  first  four  speeches,  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  paid  for  the  last  one.  We're 
very  proud  to  continue  this  service.  It's  the 
only  way  people  with  hearing  problems  can 
know  what  their  President  is  saying  as  he's 
saying  it. 

Some  time  early  in  the  year,  a  friend  sent 
me  a  newspaper  article  written  by  a  colum- 
nist in  Oalesburg,  Illinois.  I'd  like  to  share  it 
with  you. 

"I  read  somewhere,"  the  article  began, 
"that  1981  has  been  designated  as  the  Year 
of  the  Disabled.  I  don't  know  who  pro- 
claimed it  so.  I  don't  even  know  what  it 
means.  Whatever  it  means,  I'm  not  very  ex- 
cited about  it,"  the  article  said,  'because 
someone  is  always  dedicating  a  day,  a  week 
or  a  year  to  a  cause  or  a  group.  But  after 
the  grand  pronouncement,  nothing  much 
happens.  It  will  be  business  as  usual  for  the 
disabled  next  year." 

Bill  Campbell  wrote  that  in  his  weekly 
syndicated  column  from  a  wheelchair. 

He  may  be  right— but  I  hope  not— because 
much  of  what  happens  next  year— and  the 
year  after— will  depend  on  us  ...  on  my 
commitment,  on  your  commitment  and  on 
the  commitment  of  the  person  sitting  next 
to  you  today. 
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When  we  formed  the  U.S.  Council,  we 
planted  an  acorn  that  we  watched  grow  all 
year  long.  But  it's  up  to  us  as  individuals  to 
water  it,  to  weed  it,  to  nourish  it.  It's  up  to 
us  as  individuals  to  help  it  grow  into  an  oak. 

As  we  all  know,  the  political  climate  in 
Washington  has  changed.  Who  could  have 
predicted  that  a  candidate  running  on  a 
platform  to  cut  taxes  and  Goverrunent 
spending  would  actually  win?  Who  could 
have  predicted  that— having  won— he  would 
actually  keep  his  promises?  Who  could  have 
predicted  that  he  would  give  new  meaning 
to  the  phrase,  "reorder  our  priorities?" 

Mr.  Reagan's  success  in  getting  his  budget 
program  approved  clearly  shows  that  there 
is  a  national  will  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  perceive  that 
Washington  isn't  just  a  place  where  we  can 
go  to  get  money  from  somebody  else.  The 
money  just  isn't  there— and  we're  all  going 
to  have  to  live  with  a  certain  amount  of 
belt-tightening.  It  isn't  that  Government 
has  failed,  or  that  the  system  has  failed. 
After  all,  the  institutions  we've  been  so  criti- 
cal of  were  created  by  us,  through  our  elect- 
ed officials. 

It's  about  time  we  go  back  to  the  idea  that 
government  isn't  somebody  else— govern- 
ment is  us.  For  too  long,  many  Americans 
have  been  content  with  the  belief  that  gov- 
ernment would  take  care  of  them.  For  too 
long,  many  Americans  have  turned  away 
from  one  of  the  pillars  of  citizenship— serv- 
ice. 

No,  I  don't  mean  we  stopped  giving  to 
charities.  For  a  generation,  now— in  good 
times  and  bad— we've  added  to  the  pool  of 
charitable  funds.  In  fact,  private  contribu- 
tions to  nonprofit  organizations  are  now 
about  two  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

While  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  record,  it's  been  accompanied  by  an- 
other disturbing  trend— a  growing  preoccu- 
pation with  self.  During  the  1970's,  Tom 
Wolfe  called  it  the  "me"  decade. 

It's  an  attitude  that  makes  people  pull 
back  from  their  obligations  as  citizens.  They 
begin  to  see  everything  In  terms  that  serve 
the  self— rather  than  see  themselves 
through  service  to  others.  A  person  who 
sees  his  self-worth  in  terms  of  a  larger  car,  a 
better  house  and  a  bigger  paycheck  does 
well  in  good  times. 

But  when  that  economic  safety  net  starts 
to  sag,  as  ours  has,  people  regroup  .  .  .  they 
become  cautious  .  .  .  and  they  start  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  what's  really  important. 
They  fall  back  on  traditional  vtUues.  like 
stronger  commitments  to  their  famUies  .  .  . 
to  their  work  .  .  .  and  to  their  communities. 

In  his  latest  book,  the  founder  of  the  poll- 
ing firm  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White 
calls  this  new  emerging  philosophy  in  Amer- 
ica a  new  "ethic  of  commitment."  Daniel 
Yankelovich  says  that  our  economic  and  po- 
litical prospects  may  leave  us  a  little  pessi- 
mistic. But  he  believes  our  cultural  pros- 
pects— our  shared  values— are  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  brighter  future. 

If  you  ask  any  disabled  person  what  value 
he'd  like  to  share  with  the  rest  of  us,  he'll 
probably  tell  you  he  wants  to  be 
independent  ...  he  wants  to  have  a 
job  ...  he  wants  to  contribute.  I  believe 
that  through  employment  and  training,  the 
disabled  can  make  their  biggest  contribu- 
tion. And  so  can  private  industry. 

During  this  International  Year,  that  has 
to  be  the  most  Important  shared  value  we 
have.  Providing  jobs  for  the  disabled  makes 
sense.  It's  good  for  them.  It's  good  for  busl- 
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ness.  And  it's  good  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Right  now,  one  out  of  four  unemployed 
people  is  disabled.  Over  half  of  the  coun- 
try's disabled  of  working  age  are  unem- 
ployed. That's  really  Incredible.  In  my  own 
Industry,  alone,  thousands  of  jobs  are  going 
begging  in  the  electronics  centers  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  for  lack  of  trained  people. 

One  of  the  things  we've  tried  to  do  in 
lYDP  is  to  get  across  the  idea  that  an  in- 
vestment in  the  disabled  is  money  well 
spent— it  will  yield  a  return. 

In  a  recent  column,  economist  Peter 
Drucker  wrote  that  the  biggest  challenge 
this  country  faces  isn't  the  need  to  build 
more  railroads,  or  the  billions  of  dollars 
we'll  have  to  spend  on  energy.  The  biggest 
challenge,  he  says,  is  to  make  our  education 
system  teach  the  skills  the  workplace  needs. 
In  fact,  the  Business  Roundtable  has  called 
for  a  national  policy  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem that  many  American  workers  don't 
have  the  skills  to  do  the  jobs  that  need  to  be 
done. 

Well,  I  don't  know  if  we  need  a  national 
policy.  But  as  a  nation  trying  to  make  full 
use  of  our  human  resources,  I'll  tell  you 
what  we  need.  We  need  to  stop  skimping  on 
investments  In  training  and  education. 
There's  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that  says  if 
you  give  a  man  a  fish,  he  will  have  a  single 
meal.  But  if  you  teach  him  how  to  fish,  he 
will  eat  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

We're  spending  $10  to  keep  disabled  per- 
sons dependent  for  every  $1  we  spend  on 
helping  them  become  self-sufficient.  That's 
a  terrible  waste.  Training  is  a  lot  cheaper— 
and  a  lot  more  productive.  It  costs  about 
$7,000  to  train  an  entry  level  computer  pro- 
grammer. 

Compare  that  with  $22,000  a  year  it  takes 
to  maintain  a  disabled  person  in  an  institu- 
tion. Business,  Industry  and  the  American 
people  need  to  know  about  the  economics 
Involved  here. 

There  was  a  time  when  providing  training 
programs  for  the  disabled  would  have  been 
considered  part  of  business'  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  Today,  you'll  be  much  more 
successful  if  you  appeal  to  business'  knowl- 
edge of  economics. 

Through  lYDP,  more  and  more  business- 
men and  women  now  know  about  the 
proven  work  skills  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities. Our  message  through  the  year  has 
been  that  it  Is  In  their  economic  interest  to 
hire  and  train  disabled  workers.  It's  in  the 
economic  interest  of  the  disabled  to  join  the 
ranks  of  taxpaying  citizens.  And  It's  In  the 
interest  of  all  taxpayers  who  want  to  get 
this  economy  moving  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  handicaps 
disabled  people,  and  in  so  doing,  handicaps 
America,  itself.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  manpower  and  the 
Intellectual  talents  of  our  disabled  citizens. 

In  my  travels  around  the  country  this 
year,  I've  been  shocked  by  the  amount  of  ig- 
norance about  the  disabled.  It  takes  so 
many  forms  that  a  list  would  fill  this  whole 
speech.  I've  found: 

Corporate  officers  who  don't  luiow  about 
the  skills  disabled  people  have: 

Personnel  people  who  say  modifications  to 
work  areas  are  too  costly: 

Executives  who  say  disabled  workers  have 
a  higher  rate  of  Injury: 

Individuals  who  think  that  somehow,  if 
you're  in  a  wheelchair,  you  haven't  worked 
hard  enough  to  overcome  the  obstacles. 

No  matter  what  form  it  takes,  it's  still  ig- 
norance. And  the  best  weapon  against  igno- 
rance   is   information.    Misunderstanding— 
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both  of  the  kinds  of  handicaps  and  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  disabled— often  leads  to 
prejudice. 

Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  proclamation 
that  made  Gallaudet  a  reality.  I  wonder  if 
he  sensed  that  his  legacy  would  Include 
working  to  reduce  another  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation—one  that  is  as  real  as  the  discrimina- 
tion against  people  whose  skin  happens  to 
be  a  different  color.  In  many  areas.  Govern- 
ment will  provide  the  impetus— but  it's 
going  to  be  up  to  us,  as  individuals,  to  build 
on  those  foundations. 

Government  grants  didn't  fund  the  origi- 
nal production  of  "Children  of  a  Lesser 
God"— and  they  sure  weren't  responsible  for 
the  way  that  show  swept  the  Tony  Awards. 
A  Government  grant  isn't  paying  for  one  of 
Broadway's  upcoming  plays  about  the  life  of 
Helen  Keller,  either.  The  Rainbow  Compa- 
ny of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  recently  won  an 
award  as  the  best  new  children's  theater 
group  in  America.  There  are  450  children  In 
that  group— and  80  of  them  are  disabled. 

One  of  the  kids  In  that  company  says, 
"We  are  all  equal,  even  if  it's  harder  for 
some  of  us. "  We  can't  all  join  a  Broadway 
cast  but  we  can— through  service  In  our 
communities— work  to  reduce  Ignorance. 

Two  months  ago,  a  group  of  disabled 
people  did  something  that  few  able-bodied 
people  have  managed  to  do.  They  climbed 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Rainier  in  Washington 
State.  They  did  it  to  celebrate  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  But  they 
also  had  another,  more  profound  reason. 

One  of  them  put  it  this  way:  "If  you  have 
a  neighlxir  who  is  in  a  wheelchair  or  is 
blind,  the  next  time  you  go  fishing  ...  ask 
him  to  go  along.  That's  why  we  climbed  the 
mountain  ...  to  show  you  that  we  can  do  it, 
too." 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Council 
will  cease  to  exist  as  an  organization.  Our 
role— and  our  goal— during  this  year  has 
been  to  enlighten  and  to  inform.  Tangible 
things  like  training  programs  .  .  .  like  reha- 
bilitation programs  .  .  .  like  employment 
programs  for  the  disabled  are  important. 
But  they  will  work  only  if  we  change  the  at- 
titude of  the  able-bodied  towards  the  dis- 
abled. 

Our  message  has  been  clear:  Disabled 
doesn't  mean  unable.  If  that  message  was 
understood,  then  we  will  have  succeeded. 

The  U.S.  Council  will  close  Its  doors,  but  If 
it  has  opened  minds  that  had  been  closed, 
then,  in  some  measure,  we  have  succeeded.  I 
think  that  is  the  finest  legacy  we  can  hope 
to  leave.  The  acorn  has  been  planted. 

Now,  it's  up  to  each  of  us,  as  individuals, 
to  help  it  take  root  and  grow.* 
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San  Fernando  Valley  can  trace  its  be- 
ginnings back  to  1797,  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  San  Pamando  Mission. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  mission  pa- 
dres, the  area's  Shoshone  Indians,  who 
became  known  as  the  "Pemandinos," 
were  taught,  and  agriculture,  cattle 
raising  and  trade  began  to  develop.  In 
1804,  the  first  adobe  huts  were  con- 
structed around  the  mission,  and  in 
1806,  construction  of  the  first  perma- 
nent church  was  completed. 

For  the  next  100  years,  the  area  re- 
mained sparsely  populated  by  grain 
and  citrus  growers  as  well  as  cattle 
ranchers.  It  was  not  until  1913,  when 
Owens  Valley  water  came  into  the 
area  that  towns  grew  and  developed. 

The  San  Fernando  Mission  today  is 
one  of  the  most  authentically  restored 
California  missions.  On  September  13. 
in  conjunction  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Bicentennial  celebration,  a  new  Archi- 
val Center  at  the  mission  created  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Arch  Diocese  was 
dedicated.  The  center  features  historic 
documents,  rare  books,  and  relics  of 
valley  history.  A  special  exhibit  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  Los  Angeles  was  also 
featured. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  valley 
today,  an  area  of  vigorous  industry 
and  rich  cultural  and  ethnic  heritage. 
In  fact.  78  percent  of  the  population 
gain  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  over  the 
last  12  years  is  accounted  for  in  the 
valley's  235  square  mile  bowl  of  22 
towns.  As  we  commemorate  the  histo- 
ry of  Los  Angeles,  let  us  not  forget  the 
importance  of  the  San  Fernando  Mis- 
sion and  the  valley's  unique  history.* 


LOS  ANGELES'  200TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOBBI  nEDLER 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  16,  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1981.  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
celebrated  its  200th  anniversary.  At 
this  time  of  commemoration,  I  believe 
it  is  Important  to  recognize  the  rich 
history  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
whose  long  saga  began  just  16  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  city  itself. 

As  local  historians  Marie  Harrington 
and  Msgr.  Francis  Weber  point  out,  the 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Tv£sday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
over  260,000  Americans  marched  on 
Washington  last  Saturday  to  show 
their  imited  opposition  to  cuts  in 
social  services,  thousands  of  others  in 
towns  and  cities  all  across  our  country 
were  showing  their  support  for  Soli- 
darity Day. 

In  my  home  city  of  Newark  and  its 
sister  city  of  East  Orange  hundreds  of 
my  constituents  gathered  in  support 
of  basic  human  rights.  The  William 
Manns  Civic  Association  sponsored  a 
rally  last  Thursday  evening  in  Newark 
attended  by  500  Newark  and  East 
Orange  residents  who  signed  petitions 
protesting  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  reductions  and  strongly 
supporting  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  organizers  of  the  rally,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Manns,  Ms.  Annette  Basto,  both 
of  whom  founded  the  civic  association, 
and  Ms.  Mamie  Branch,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  civic  association,  presented 
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the  petitions  to  me  in  Newark  this 
Monday.  They  echoed  the  concerns  of 
the  people— that  we  in  Government 
should  not  cut  back  on  programs  that 
have  provided  jobs,  brought  millions 
of  Americans  out  of  poverty,  expanded 
the  middle  class,  provided  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  care  for  the 
elderly,  and  brought  a  great  measure 
of  social  justice  to  our  minorities. 
They  were  equally  concerned  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  a  law  that 
has  been  responsible  for  over  a  million 
of  our  minority  citizens  participating 
in  our  democratic  process,  be  contin- 
ued. I  hope  to  be  taking  my  voting 
rights  extension  bill  to  the  House  floor 
next  week,  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  tremendous  grassroots  suppoit  for 
the  bill. 

The  message  of  Bill  Manns,  Armette 
Basto,  and  Mamie  Branch  and  the 
hundreds  of  others  in  my  district 
should  be  heard  by  our  Government, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
Reagan  administration  to  act  on  their 
concerns.* 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATIONS  ACTIONS 
REGARDING  THE  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES  COUNCIL  AND  THE 
PRINCIPLES  AND  STANDARDS 
FOR  WATER  PLANNING 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENMSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
recent  actions  taken  by  the  Reagan 
administration  have  enormous  possi- 
ble implications  for  the  future  of  na- 
tional water  development.  Yet,  these 
actions  have  been  little  noted  in  Con- 
gress or  the  press,  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's decisions  on  water 
policy  have  been  largely  kept  from  the 
public's  view. 

First,  on  Friday.  September  18.  the 
Water  Resource  Council  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  one-page  notice 
proposing  to  repeal  the  WRC's  prin- 
ciples and  standards  on  water  re- 
sources projects.  Speaking  for  the 
Cabinet  CouncU  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment,  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  has  stated  that  the  cur- 
rent principles  and  standards  will  be 
replaced  with  new,  simpler,  more  flexi- 
ble guidelines;  however,  these  guide- 
lines have  not  yet  been  published. 

On  Monday,  September  21,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  issued  an  Executive  order 
which  will  result  in  a  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  national  water  policy. 
The  Executive  order  directs  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  review 
all  proposed  water  projects.  In  effect, 
the  independent  review  process  of  the 
current  Water  Resources  Council 
would  be  circumvented. 
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The  first  "policies,  standards,  and 
procedures"  on  water  development 
date  back  to  1961.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  estab- 
lished the  Water  Resources  Council. 
Though  water  policy  rules  have  been 
amended  often  and  the  planning  proc- 
ess has  not  always  worked  well.  Con- 
gress has  for  the  past  16  years  main- 
tained a  clear  commitment  to  the  ex- 
istence of  firm  principles  and  stand- 
ards for  water  development  and  to  a 
formal,  independent  body  to  review 
projects. 

Three  committees  of  the  House  this 
year  have  approved  H.R.  3432,  the 
Water  Resources  Policy  Act  of  1981, 
which  would  replace  the  WRC  with 
some  form  of  a  National  Board  on 
Water  Resources,  preserving  the  cur- 
rent formal  structure  of  water  devel- 
opment. The  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee also  suggests  a  joint  Congressional- 
Executive  Commission  to  study  water 
|X)licy  structure  for  a  year.  The  Senate 
is  also  developing  similar  legislation. 
Though  the  Reagan  administration 
opposes  this  legislation  and  the  water 
board  concept,  the  House  passed 
energy  and  water  appropriation  ap- 
proves $2.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  continuing  the  current  WRC  until 
new  legislation  is  put  into  place. 

At  hearings  on  water  policy  legisla- 
tion it  has  been  completely  evident 
that  members  from  both  parties  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  perserve  a  water  policy 
structure  formulated  by  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  However,  the  administration 
has  repeatedly  and  uncompromisingly 
expressed  its  preference  for  a  so-called 
Cabinet  council  approach  to  water  de- 
velopment planning.  Now,  through  Ex- 
ecutive order,  the  President  has  acted 
imilaterally  to  place  water  planning 
decisions  in  OMB.  And,  if  the  Septem- 
ber 18  proposal  is  allowed  to  stand, 
current  environmental  and  economic 
rules  regarding  water  development  will 
be  abolished  even  before  the  reported 
new  guidelines  on  water  development 
are  revealed. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  these  ac- 
tions? Aside  from  the  administration 
denying  the  clear  intent  and  authority 
of  Congress,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
practical  effect  of  transferring  water 
planning  power  in  this  way  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  priorities  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  adminis- 
tration claims  that  the  voices  of  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress  will  be 
heard  with  regard  to  water  policy  and 
that  a  transfer  of  planning  authority 
will  help  to  depoliticize  the  water  de- 
velopment plaiuiing  process.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  is  the  ca.se.  The 
administration  will  face  its  own  politi- 
cal pressures  and  necessities  in  the 
future,  and  the  inherent  utility  of 
water  projects  as  political  bargaining 
chips  will  not  be  affected  by  changing 
the  planning  process. 
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I  understand  the  problems  that  have 
been  faced  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  As  a  vocal  critic  of  congres- 
sional water  policy  decisions,  I  realize 
fully  how  legislative  attempts  at  water 
policy  reform  have  been  frustrated  in 
the  past.  Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
failures  of  the  past  should  give  the 
Reagan  adminstration  license  to  at- 
tempt a  unilateral  takeover  of  water 
planning  authority.  In  light  of  con- 
tinuing legislative  activity  in  the  water 
policy  area,  the  timing  of  the  WRC 
proposal  to  repeal  the  principles  and 
standards  and  the  Executive  order 
giving  water  planning  authority  to 
OMB  is  somewhat  outrageous.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

or  CALtrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, most  unfortunately,  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  during  yesterday's  vote 
concerning  an  honorary  American  citi- 
zenship for  Raoul  Wallenberg  due  to 
illness.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

We  now  look  forward,  to  our  Gov- 
ernment diligently  pursuing  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg's release  if  he  is  still  alive,  and 
if  not,  we  must  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  tell  the  world  what  has 
happened  to  his  life  for  the  past  36 
years  in  their  prisons.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  ASHBROOK 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIROIIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Ashbrook  to 
H.R.  4,  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act,  and  to  support  H.R.  4  as  it 
was  amended. 

We  have  needed  to  enact  legislation 
to  strengthen  the  intelligence  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  by  providing 
stiff  criminal  penalties  for  those  who 
expose  the  identities  of  our  intelli- 
gence officers.  Too  often  this  exposure 
has  led  to  an  agent's  harassment,  and 
sometimes  even  to  his  death. 

H.R.  4  as  it  was  written  was  a  good 
beginning  toward  the  goal  of  protect- 
ing the  identities  of  our  agents,  but  it 
was  reported  out  of  committee  with  an 
amendment  which,  in  my  opinion, 
weakened  it. 

The  amendment  we  passed,  which 
Congressman  Ashbrook  introduced, 
strengthened  the  bill  by  making  the 
person  disclosing  the  identity  of  a 
secret  agent  liable  for  fines  and  im- 
prisonment if  he  has  reason  to  believe 
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that  such  disclosure  will  harm  U.S.  in- 
telligence operations. 

This  relieves  a  burden  on  the  pros- 
ecution in  identity  disclosure  cases 
which  was  Imposed  by  H.R.  4  as  it 
came  out  of  committee. 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  strong  law 
protecting  the  lives  of  those  men  and 
women  who  are  working  under  cover 
to  protect  our  freedom,  I  wholeheart- 
edly supported  H.R.  4  as  it  was  amend- 
ed, and  was  very  pleased  to  see  its  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.* 


PETROLEUM  DISRUPTION  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  join  several  of  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring H.R.  4313,  the  Petroleum  Dis- 
ruption Act  of  1981.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  prevent  or  lessen 
the  impact  of  interruptions  in  our  pe- 
troleum supplies  by  establishing  a 
standby  program  which  provides  the 
necessary  flexibility  and  management 
tools  to  deal  with  supply  disruptions 
in  a  timely  and  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  need  for  this 
legislation.  On  September  30  of  this 
year,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  will  expire.  While 
many  characterize  this  statute  as  too 
complex,  inequitable,  and  unworkable, 
the  fact  is  that  we  will  be  extremely 
vulnerable  in  our  ability  to  respond  to 
petroleum  shortages  unless  we  develop 
a  new  and  improved  program  to  re- 
place EPAA. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  4313  can  provide 
the  means  for  a  workable  emergency 
preparedness  program.  This  bill  gives 
the  President  the  necessary  standby 
authority  to  deal  with  disruptions  in  a 
flexible  and  effective  manner,  and 
allows  the  marketplace  to  work  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  massive  reg- 
ulatory action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  find  solutions  to  energy  dis- 
ruption problems. 

To  begin  with,  H.R.  4313  requires 
the  President  to  submit  a  report  on 
the  practicality  of  using  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  refiners  to  stockpile 
crude  oil  and  crude  oil  products  during 
periods  of  surplus  and  draw  down 
these  stocks  during  supply  disruptions. 
More  importantly,  H.R.  4313  requires 
the  President  to  develop  four  standby 
management  programs  which  could  be 
implemented  only  upon  approval  by 
Congress.  Each  of  these  programs 
would  be  designed  to  address  varying 
degrees  of  disruption,  ranging  from 
substantial  regional  shortages  to 
severe  national  emergencies. 
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The  first  disruption  technique  is 
based  on  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve and  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  sell  oil  from  the  Re- 
serve during  substantial  petroleum  dis- 
ruptions or  at  times  when  the  interna- 
tional energy  program  is  activated. 
Such  authorized  sales  would  be  made 
to  small  and  independent  U.S.  refiners 
and  would  provide  them  with  some  re- 
course other  than  the  spot  market, 
where  prices  rapidly  escalate  during  a 
shortage.  A  minimum  level  of  Strate- 
gic Reserve  oil  would  be  withheld  from 
sale  for  purposes  of  national  security. 

The  second  management  tool  is  a 
limited  allocation  program  for  sales 
between  refiners  with  adequate  sup- 
plies in  a  shortfall  and  those  who 
cannot  operate  at  the  national  utiliza- 
tion rate  because  of  a  disruption.  This 
program,  which  implements  use  of  pri- 
vate dedicated  reserves,  will  provide  a 
transition  program  to  deal  with  re- 
gional shortages  until  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  is  filled  to  a  desira- 
ble level. 

The. third  management  technique  is 
a  national  crude  oil  sharing  program 
to  be  used  only  in  the  most  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  interruptions.  This 
management  technique  would  require 
equal  distribution  of  all  available 
crude  oil  supplies  among  all  refiners, 
and  allow  the  President  to  order  spe- 
cific product  yields  and  refinery  utili- 
zation rates  on  a  refinery-by-refinery 
basis. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  petrole- 
um product  allocation  program  which 
also  is  intended  for  use  only  during 
severe  national  interruptions.  This 
technique  would  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort,  in  the  event  that  all  other  man- 
agement tools  failed  to  produce  an  ac- 
ceptable result.  Under  this  program, 
the  President  would  have  the  flexibil- 
ity to  deal  with  an  extreme  emergency 
as  he  saw  fit— either  by  using  price 
and  allocation  controls,  a  national 
rebate  program,  or  any  other  plan  he 
found  acceptable  at  the  time.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  plan 
would  be  designed  to  protect  the  fol- 
lowing: public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare; national  defense;  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  services;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  agricultural  operations,  re- 
lated to  the  production,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  food. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  sequential  management 
system  which  begins  with  reliance  on 
the  marketplace  and  then  moves 
toward  Government  intervention  only 
as  necessary  and  on  a  limited  step-by- 
step  basis.  The  "trigger  problem"  is 
avoided  by  providing  an  implementa- 
tion process  which  relies  on  a  political 
rather  than  a  statistical  determination 
of  the  appropriate  point  to  activate 
any  one  of  the  management  tech- 
niques. This  also  provides  the  flexibil- 
ity needed  to  deal  with  supply  inter- 
ruptions.  Adequate  oversight  of  the 
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powers  granted  by  this  legislation  is 
provided  by  requiring  Congress  to 
agree  on  any  given  set  of  actions 
within  strict  time  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  rural  areas  of  our  country 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  supply 
disruptions.  Refiners  serving  rural  ag- 
ricultural markets  tend  to  be  hardest 
hit  during  times  of  tight  petroleum 
supplies.  Farming  is  an  extremely  pe- 
troleum-intensive industry,  and  farm- 
ers annually  spend  more  than  $13  bil- 
lion for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  mainte- 
nance of  machinery.  Yet,  even  though 
his  petroleum  needs  are  crucial,  the 
American  farmer  and  rancher  con- 
sumes only  3  percent  of  the  total 
energy  used  in  the  United  States. 

The  farmer's  contribution  is  vital  to 
the  survival  of  us  all;  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact,  it  has  been  national 
policy  to  make  sure  agriculture  does 
not  run  out  of  gas  in  time  of  short- 
ages. That  policy  of  high  priority  must 
be  maintained  for  the  future.  I  believe 
H.R.  4313  will  maintain  that  priority 
and  insure  that  our  rural  agricultural 
areas  have  the  fuel  they  need  for  vital 
food  production  during  serious  supply 
interruptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  without  reser- 
vations in  supporting  this  legislation. 
Many  feel  that  private  market  forces 
are  capable  of  dealing  with  regional 
and  national  shortages  of  petroleum 
supplies,  and  that  the  President  has 
adequate  authority  to  deal  with  such 
problems  should  Government  inter- 
vention be  necessary.  The  proposals 
contained  in  the  bill  deserve  the  close 
scrutiny  and  careful  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  vital  for 
the  country  to  have  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  petroleum  supply  interrup- 
tions in  a  national,  effective,  and 
timely  manner.  H.R.  4313  can  provide 
the  first  step  in  meeting  these  goals, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  administration,  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  the  other  body  in 
developing  a  suitable  replacement  for 
the  expiring  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  authoritieis.* 


DO  NOT  OVERLOOK  OVERSIGHT 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

or  LonisiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  our 
recent  experience  with  reconciliation 
concerns  the  congressional  oversight 
process. 

The  lesson  is:  one  way  to  avoid  being 
overrun  as  a  policymaking  body  is  to 
elevate  oversight  to  the  high  place  it 
deserves  among  our  obligations  and 
mandated  duties. 
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I  say  this  in  a  truly  bipartisan  spirit, 
for  we  are  all  concerned  with  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  congressional 
legislative  functions. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
evaluate  programs,  to  weigh  their 
comparative  values  and  to  determine 
their  true  worth  to  the  taxpayer,  is 
through  oversight  hearings  tied,  ideal- 
ly, to  the  authorization  process. 

Constructing  agendas  for  such  hear- 
ings and  setting  aside  adequate  time 
for  them  are  among  topics  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Legislative  Process 
is  exploring  in  a  series  of  weekly  hear- 
ings on  oversight. 

There  are  several  new  approaches 
before  the  subcommittee.  'The  most 
recent  is  H.  Res.  218,  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Toby  Moffett.  This 
bill  provides  for  an  experimental  over- 
sight season  in  January  1982.  For  a  3- 
week  period,  all  legislative  activity 
would  cease,  and  Congress  would  con- 
duct investigative  hearings  exclusively. 

The  Honorable  Trent  Lott,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  introduced  H.  Res.  100,  the 
Committee  Improvement  Amendments 
Act.  Section  1,  under  the  subcommit- 
tee's purview,  would  require  authoriz- 
ing committees  to  present  their  over- 
sight plans  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  committee 
would  hold  hearings  and  fashion  com- 
mittee plans  into  a  resolution  which 
would  be  brought  to  the  floor  for 
House  approval. 

We  are  also  considering  H.R.  2,  the 
Sunset  Act,  introduced  by  the  Honora- 
ble James  J.  Blanchard.  H.R.  2  hews 
closely  to  the  traditional  sunset  ap- 
proach in  that  it  calls  for  barring  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  programs 
unless  these  are  reviewed  and  reau- 
thorized at  least  once  in  a  10-year 
period.  It  also  requires  that  GAO, 
CBO,  and  CRS  cooperate  in  preparing 
an  inventory  of  Federal  programs. 

H.R.  58,  the  Sunset  Re\iew  Act,  in- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Butler 
Derrick  and  me,  as  subcommittee 
chairman,  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  evo- 
lution to  the  House  committees'  expe- 
riences with  oversight.  It  was  devel- 
oped on  the  basis  of  committee  re- 
sponses to  questionnaires  we  submit- 
ted to  them.  It  is  a  composite  of  the 
best  features  of  a  number  of  proposals, 
including  Congressman  Derrick's 
Sunrise  Act  in  the  96th  Congress, 
which  calls  for  a  statement  of  goals  in 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

Both  H.R.  58  and  H.R.  2  feature  an 
oversight  agenda  and  timetable.  H.R. 
58  incorporates  the  inventory  features 
of  H.R.  2. 

Basically,  these  are  the  measures 
before  the  subcommittee  that  we  will 
emphasize  in  our  hearings.  But  we  are 
open  to  ideas  from  every  quarter. 

Last  week  we  were  honored  to  have 
as  panel  members  and  witnesses  the 
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Honorable  Leon  Panetta,  Berkley 
Bedell,  and  Jim  Blanchard. 

The  subconunittee's  next  hearing  on 
oversight  proposals  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday.  September  25.  room  H- 
313.  Additional  hearings  are  planned 
throughout  the  fall. 

On  behalf  of  Trent  Lott  and 
myself.  I  urge  all  interested  Members 
to  Join  us  in  exchanging  ideas  and 
opinions  on  oversight  and  ways  to  im- 
prove the  legislative  process.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEED  FOR  CHANGE  IN  PRESENT 
PATENT  POLICIES 


COACH  JOHN  HOBAN 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHER'H 

OP  PXMIfSYLVAIf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  busy  days  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. We  have  many  pressing  prob- 
lems to  consider,  ranging  from  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  to  providing 
for  the  adequate  defense  of  the  United 
States.  However,  from  time  to  time,  we 
should  pause,  and  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  those  Americans  who  embodies 
many  of  the  principles  for  which  this 
country  stands.  On  Friday  night,  Sep- 
tember 25.  1981,  Mr.  John  Hoban  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  honored  by  many 
friends. 

That  John  Hoban  has  many,  many 
friends  is  no  secret  to  all  who  know 
him.  In  fact,  John  has  a  gift  of  making 
friends  wherever  he  goes.  Distin- 
guished by  his  unfailing  consideration 
of  others,  he  is  the  kind  of  friend 
anyone  would  be  proud  to  have. 

John  graduated  from  Philadelphia's 
Roman  Catholic  High  School  for  Boys 
in  1935  where  he  served  as  class  presi- 
dent. He  achieved  all-Catholic  recogni- 
tion for  his  outstanding  performance 
there  on  the  gridiron.  In  subsequent 
years,  John  became  a  coach  at  Roman 
Catholic  High,  helping  to  mold  an 
entire  generation  of  graduates  of  that 
fine  school  to  become  upstanding  citi- 
zens. 

His  outstanding  ability  is  clear  to  all 
who  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
him.  A  deeply  concerned  and  caring 
man,  he  has  never  neglected  the  needs 
of  those  around  him.  He  has  shared  of 
himself  with  whomever  he  has 
worked.  John  Hoban  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  a  civic-minded,  con- 
cerned individual  should  be. 

Above  all,  in  all  he  did  and  is  doing, 
John  works  with  the  utmost  dedica- 
tion. His  commitment  to  his  family,  to 
his  friends,  and  to  his  community 
serves  as  a  beacon  to  every  good  Amer- 
ican. 

As  the  class  of  1946  of  Roman 
Catholic  High  School  honors  Coach 
John  Hoban  at  their  35th  class  reun- 
ion, let  me  add  my  congratulations  to 
this  gentleman  and  admirable  Ameri- 
can.* 


HON.  ALLEN  E.  ERTEL 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
too  painfully  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  afflicting  our  economy 
today.  During  the  last  few  months  we 
have  looked  at  several  proposals  de- 
signed to  come  to  grir>s  with  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  One  obvious  example 
has  been  the  spirited  debate  on  Feder- 
al tax  policy.  In  part,  tax  legislation 
has  been  advanced  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  needed  to  spur  new  produc- 
tivity and  innovation  in  the  economy. 
While  tax  policy  is  important  in  any 
effort  to  change  this  Nation's  down- 
ward trend  in  productivity,  other 
changes  are  also  necessary  if  we  are  to 
truly  advance  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity. 

Today,  Senator  Harrison  Schmitt 
and  I  are  jointly  introducing  legisla- 
tion in  our  respective  bodies  to  im- 
prove our  Federal  patent  policies  as  a 
part  of  our  overall  effort  to  boost  pro- 
ductivity and  innovation.  We  are 
joined  in  this  effort  by  a  number  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Joint  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  and  the  Senate 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  have  already  been 
scheduled  on  these  bills  for  September 
30.  During  the  previous  Congress,  both 
committees  developed  an  extensive 
hearing  record  on  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  build  upon  that  record  to 
permit  timely  action  on  our  bills  by 
the  committees  and  the  full  House  and 
Senate. 

These  bills  provide  a  greater  incen- 
tive for  contractors  engaged  in  Federal 
research  and  development  work  to 
bring  to  the  marketplace  new  inven- 
tions which  arise  in  the  course  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  R.  &  D.  by  granting 
title  to  those  inventions,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  contractors  who  de- 
veloped the  invention,  and  who  know 
best  how  to  commercialize  it.  We  must 
remember  that  under  the  present  Gov- 
ernment patent  policy,  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  27.000  to  30.000  patents 
held  by  the  Government  have  been  li- 
censed for  development.  Even  fewer  of 
these  have  been  commercialized.  The 
rest  of  these  patents,  developed  with 
taxpayer  money,  do  little  more  than 
collect  dust  on  some  shelf. 

Currently,  Federal  patents  are  con- 
trolled by  approximately  26  statutes 
applying  to  different  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, and  by  Presidential  patent  poli- 
cies in  all  situations  not  covered  by 
statute.  Under  this  system  a  contrac- 
tor's rights  may  differ  not  only  from 
agency  to  agency,  but  from  depart- 
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ment  to  department  within  an  agency. 
This  confused  situation  is  in  itself  a 
disincentive  to  firms  which  may  be  in- 
terested in  commercializing  a  federally 
held  patent.  The  legislation  Senator 
ScHMiTT  and  I  are  introducing  today 
would  change  this  condition  by  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  Federal  patent 
policy. 

In  addition  to  this  important  objec- 
tive, these  bills  achieve  several  other 
necessary  goals  including:  Making  the 
benefits  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  programs 
widely  available  in  the  shortest  practi- 
cable time;  promoting  commercial  uti- 
lization of  inventions  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize our  productivity  and  innovation; 
encouraging  the  participation  of  the 
most  qualified  firms  or  institutions  in 
Federal  R.  &  D.  programs;  and  foster- 
ing competition  and  preventing  undue 
market  concentration. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  in 
the  process  of  bringing  a  product  to 
the  market,  research  accounts  for 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  cost  while 
development  makes  up  90  percent  of 
the  cost.  The  Federal  effort  stops  with 
the  research  part  of  the  process.  With- 
out providing  exclusive  rights,  a  pri- 
vate firm  is  often  reluctant  to  invest 
the  resources  needed  to  commercialize 
the  invention  where  the  economic 
return  is  unclear.  Why  spend  the  de- 
velopment money  only  to  have  your 
competitor  capitalize  on  your  invest- 
ment just  before  you  hit  the  market? 
Your  competitor  will  be  able  to  under- 
price  you  since  he  does  not  have  to  re- 
cover the  development  costs. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  commer- 
cial utilization  of  federally  held  pat- 
ented inventions  is  achieved  at  a  much 
higher  rate  when,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  contractor  is  permit- 
ted to  obtain  exclusive  rights  to  the  in- 
vention. For  example,  a  NASA  study 
has  shown  that  contractors  with  ex- 
clusivity have  achieved  commercial 
utilization  of  patented  inventions  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  20  times  greater 
than  that  achieved  by  the  agency 
itself.  NASA,  which  generally  has 
broader  authority  to  grant  patent 
rights  to  the  contractor,  has  one  of 
the  best  records  of  all  agencies  in  ob- 
taining commercialization. 

If  we  are  to  bring  many  of  these  pat- 
ents, paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  to  the 
market,  where  the  taxpayers  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  R.  &  D.  in- 
vestments, exclusivity  must  be  granted 
to  the  contractor  who  originally  devel- 
ops the  patent.  This  exclusivity  is  pro- 
vided by  granting  title  to  the  contrac- 
tors as  contained  in  the  bills  Senator 
ScHMiTT  and  I  are  introducing. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  in  the 
past  that  by  granting  exclusive  rights 
to  contractors,  we  are  allowing  a  pri- 
vate firm  to  profit  on  a  patent  which 
belongs  to  the  American  people.  How- 
ever,  the   taxpayers   of   this   Nation 
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derive  little  benefit  from  patents 
which  are  not  commercialized. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  today  resolves  this  dilemma  by 
requiring  that  contractors  who  are 
granted  title  to  inventions  they  devel- 
op under  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts,  provide  payments 
to  the  Government  through  the  shar- 
ing of  royalties  and/or  revenues  in 
return  for  the  original  Federal  invest- 
ment. I  believe  that  this  provision  will 
compensate  the  Govermnent  and  pre- 
vent the  contractor  from  achieving 
windfall  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  while  still  encouraging  com- 
mercialization of  the  invention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  our 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  develop  legislation  which  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  represents  an  important 
part  of  those  changes  which  are  neces- 
sary to  encourage  greater  innovation 
and  productivity  in  this  country.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  important  endeav- 
or.* 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  AT  20 
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learned  the  Thai  language  and  cul- 
ture. This  has  since  helped  me  under- 
stand the  motivation  of  other  peoples 
in  the  world. 

My  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
vided me  broad  experience  in  many  as- 
pects of  life  I  could  have  gotten  in  no 
other  way.  As  much  as  I  was  able  to 
give  to  the  people  of  Thailand  or  to 
the  cause  of  improving  American  rela- 
tions abroad,  I  feel  I  gained  more 
through  personal  growth  than  I  gave. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Peace 
Corps  20  years  ago,  some  80,000  volun- 
teers have  shared  similar  experiences. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  unique  among 
American  foreign  assistance  programs 
which  offer  food,  money,  or  arms,  be- 
cause the  Peace  Corps  offers  our  most 
precious  resource— our  own  people. 
This  person-to-person  style  diplomacy 
makes  little  dent  in  the  Federal 
budget,  but  it  can  foster  the  most  val- 
uable kind  of  friendship  among  na- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  the 
Peace  Corps  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
vigorously  pursue  the  three  goals. 
They  are  every  bit  as  important  in  the 
future  decades  as  they  have  been  in 
the  last  20  years.* 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 
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back,  bicycle,  or  horse  and  buggy. 
Today's  rural  carriers  daily  travel  over 
2.3  million  miles  in  4-wheel-drive  jeeps 
or  right-hand-drive  cars  along  one  of 
the  36.102  rural  routes  throughout  the 
country. 

Today,  just  as  in  1896.  rural  free 
mail  delivery  is  an  essential  service  to 
families  living  in  rural  regions  of  the 
country.  As  our  Nation's  population 
has  shifted  in  the  past  decade,  rural 
free  delivery  has  grown  from  serving 
10  million  Americans  in  1970.  to  over 
15  million  in  1980. 

Rural  free  delivery,  for  85  years,  has 
met  the  needs  of  those  who  rely  on 
this  service,  especially  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  It  is  an  important 
function,  that  must  continue,  because 
as  a  resident  of  Kabletown,  W.  Va.. 
has  said.  "We  would  be  pretty  lost 
without  rural  free  delivery."* 


OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  23,  1981 

*  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  today.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  signed  into  law  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  At  that  time.  Congress  de- 
fined the  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  help  the  people  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  areas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  trained  manpower;  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served; 
and  to  help  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  peoples  on  the  part 
of  Americans. 

The  three  goals  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
as  they  became  known,  hold  a  special 
importance  to  me.  I  served  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer. 

In  1966  and  1967, 1  taught  English  to 
high  school  students  and  adults  in  Na- 
konsawan,  Thailand,  a  tovtTi  of  40,000 
in  the  north-central  region.  Without 
the  Peace  Corps,  these  townspeople 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  English.  This  knowledge  helped 
my  students  understand  the  Western 
world  and  opened  up  a  storehouse  of 
American  technical  and  instructional 
literature. 

I  was  more  than  a  teacher;  I  was  an 
ambassador  of  America.  By  living, 
eating,  and  working  with  the  people  of 
Thailand,  I  was  able  to  instill  an  un- 
derstanding of  America.  When  the 
townspeople  accepted  me  as  one  of 
them,  they  accepted  the  Nation  I 
stood  for. 

Likewise.  I  gained  a  respect  for  the 
peoples    of   Southeast    Asia    when    I 


RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  BEGAN 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

*  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
birthpace  of  rural  free  mail  delivery  is 
Jefferson  County.  W.  Va.,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1896,  rural  free  delivery  began 
out  of  Charles  Town,  Uvllla,  and  Hall- 
town,  W.  Va. 

This  year  commemorates  the  85th 
anniversary  of  rural  free  delivery— one 
of  the  oldest  Federal  Government 
services,  and  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  honor  those  pioneers  who 
made  this  service  possible  and  to  com- 
mend today's  rural  letter  carriers  who 
continue  to  render  friendly,  reliable, 
and  efficient  service  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

William  L.  Wilson,  a  native  of  my 
home  State,  West  Virginia,  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  General  by  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  in  1896.  Mr. 
Wilson  promised  to  begin  the  long  de- 
ferred rural  delivery  experiment, 
which  for  years  had  become  a  tug-of- 
war  between  Congress  and  the  Postal 
Serxace. 

Once  Congress  set  aside  $40,000  for 
the  operation.  Postmaster  Wilson 
chose  his  hometown  of  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va.  and  two  other  villages.  Hall- 
town  and  Uvilla,  as  the  first  sites 
where  free  rural  delivery  would  be  of- 
ficially tried. 

The  five  original  rural  letter  carriers 
traveled  their  20-mile  routes  on  horse- 


LAND  EXCHANGE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23,  1981 

*  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  will 
enable  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  to  exchange  two  parcels  of  land 
it  received  under  the  Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Act  (R.  &  P.P.)  for 
property  of  equal  value  which  is 
owned  by  private  citizens. 

Such  a  land  swap  is  prohibited  under 
present  law,  which  states  that  land  ac- 
quired under  this  act  must  be  used  for 
recreation  and  public  purposes  or  title 
reverts  to  the  agency  that  issued  the 
patent. 

In  this  case,  the  city  of  Albuquerque 
acquired  in  1963  four  parcels  of  land, 
each  being  1.25  acres,  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  under  the  R.  & 
P.P.  Act.  Two  of  the  properties  were 
contiguous,  but  the  other  parcels  were 
at  different  locations  in  a  160-acre 
tract  in  the  northeast  heights  area  of 
Albuquerque. 

The  city  wishes  to  develop  a  5-acre 
park,  which  would  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  law,  but  is  imable  to  do  so  be- 
cause the  present  properties  are  not 
joined  by  common  boundaries. 

My  bill  would  simply  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  certain  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  previous 
conveyance  of  the  land  to  the  city  of 
Albuquerque. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  city 
of  Albuquerque,  and  all  parties  in- 
volved. The  two  individual  landowners, 
who  are  willing  to  swap  their  land  to 
the  city,  are  Mr.  Tom  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Leybum  B.  Kimble. 

All  of  the  acreage  involved  in  this 
proposed  land  exchange  is  part  of  a 
160-SM;re  tract  previously  owned  by  the 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Most  of 
this  acreage  was  sold  in  the  late  1950's 
and  early  1960's,  under  the  Small 
Tract  Act,  to  private  individuals  in 
1.25-acre  parcels. 

These  properties,  located  on  Mont- 
gomery Boulevard  between  the  streets 
of  Eubank  and  Juan  Tabo,  are  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  city  which  has  experienced 
rapid  development  in  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  this  land  has  not 
been  developed  because  each  patent 
on  the  115  tracts  of  land  sold  by 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  con- 
tained a  reservation  for  a  33-foot-wide 
easement  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement along  the  boundaries  of  each 
parcel  for  street,  road,  and  public  utili- 
ty purposes. 

Because  of  these  so-called  floating 
easements,  Albuquerque  title  insur- 
ance companies  would  not  sell  title  in- 
surance on  these  tracts  of  land.  The 
city  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
have  corresponded  on  this  matter  for 
the  past  10  years  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
solution. 

In  response  to  my  request,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  recently 
filed  a  disclaimer  with  the  city  of  Al- 
buquerque, vacating  the  reservation 
on  each  parcel  of  land.  Only  the  city 
and  public  utilities  now  have  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  on  these  proper- 
ties, and  for  the  first  time  title  insur- 
ance companies  are  starting  to  write 
title  policies  on  the  land. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  160  acres 
is  starting  to  be  developed,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  5-acre  city  park  would 
contribute  to  this  effort. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  intent  of 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
Act  would  still  be  carried  out.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
speedy  action  on  this  bill.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
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an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
September  24,  1981,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

september  25 

9:00  a.in. 
•Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  effects  of 
high  interest  rates  on  the  economy. 

2154  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harold  E.  Shear,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals.  S.  578,  S.  768,  S.  1276,  and 
S.  1472. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  military 
and  technical  implications  of  the  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  and  the  P-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

S-407,  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  domestic  uranium  mining 
and  milling  industry. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirlcsen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  to  be 

Ambassador  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of 

Pakistan,  and  Harry  G.  Barnes.  Jr.,  of 

Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  India. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  28 
9:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family,  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal   Government   in 
family  planning  programs  of  Title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  in- 
vestment policy. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1630,  to  reform 
the  Federal  criminal  laws  and  stream- 
line the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  874,  providing 
for  additional  protection  of  steelhead 
trout  as  a  game  fish. 

6226  DirlEsen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  military  and 
technical  implications  of  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

318  Russell  Building 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  the 
President's  economic  program  on  fi- 
nancial markets. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  municipal  bond  markets. 

2154  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  End  Stage  Renal  Disease  (ESRD) 
program,  focusing  on  its  operation  and 
management. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1408,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  military 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (pending  on  Senate 
calendar). 

212  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1544,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984  for  state  and  local  energy  blocli 
grant  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  maric  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans,  and  H.  Con.  Res. 
76,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pro- 
vide for  a  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  honoring  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died  during 
the  rescue  attempt  In  Iran. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Govern  mental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1981  to  the  De- 
partments  of   Justice,    Defense,    and 
Treasury. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  744,  authoriz- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  speci- 
fied eligible  liabilities. 

357  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  John  G.  Dean,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Thailand, 
and  M.  Virginia  Schafer,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  Ambassador  to  Papua,  New 
Guinea,  and  to  serve  concurrently  as 
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Ambassador  to  Solomon  Islands,  and 
other  pending  business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To   continue   hearings  on  S.    1630,   to 
reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws  and 
streamline     the     administration     of 
criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

SEPTEMBER  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Milittu-y  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  plan  by 
the  Department  of  Navy  to  move  cer- 
tain facilities  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

212  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1230, 
authorizing    the    minting    of    special 
coins      commemorating      the      1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les, California. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  Federal  patent  policy. 
235  Russell  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1024, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  construction  and  safety  of 
Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  207,  disap- 
proving certain  action  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  relating  to 
the  reform  of  the  sexual  assault  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
the  hiring  of  Ulegal  aliens. 

412  RusseU  Building 
•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  restrict 
the  power  of  Federal  courts  In  matters 
of  school  busing,  focusing  on  the  social 
impact  of  forced  busing. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  restoring  America's 
defense  Industrial  base. 

357  RusseU  Building 
2.00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  market  of 
S.    1024,    authorizing    funds   through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirlcsen  Building 
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OCTOBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  and 
the    F-15    enhancements    arms    sales 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
C.  Everett  Koop,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Medical  Director  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Services,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1542,  prohibit- 
ing a  company  operating  a  common 
carrier  railroad  from  holding  Federal 
coal  leases  unless  the  coal  is  used  for 
railroad  purposes 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

To    resume    hearings    on    S.    1630,    to 

reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws  and 

streamline     the     administration     of 

criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
"To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
the  legal  and  constitutional  issues  of 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  P-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1107,  to  require 
cases  of  a  local  or  regional  nature  be 
fUed  in  the  States  or  regions  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  suit  is  found. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182,  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  In- 
equities, reduciiig  incentives  for  fraud 
and   abuse,    and   assuring   Immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  Injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dlrlcsen  BuUding 
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Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  origin,  direc- 
tion, and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  6 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  proposed 
five-year  plan  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
3110  EHrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
standard  language  to  be  included  in  aU 
future  block-grant  legislation. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  beverage  containers  with- 
out a  minimum  refund  value,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  metal   beverage 
containers  with  detachable  openings. 
235  Russell  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  cause 
and  effect  of  missing  chUdren,  focus- 
ing on  home  environment,  local  law 
enforcement  action,  and  citizen  action 


groups. 


4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1630  to  reform 
the  Federal  criminal  laws  and  stream- 
line the  admitustration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Elmployees  Claims  Act 
of  1964,  title  XXI  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdins 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1639,  to  modern- 
ize the  extradition  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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OCTOBER  15 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

'Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  origin,  direc- 
tion, and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

'Separation  of  Powers  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
certain  community  problems. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  origin,  di- 
rection, and  support  tactics  of  terror- 
ism. 

8226  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  relating  to  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  related  li- 
censing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  in  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233.  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  S.  1606,  to  provide  for 
a  nuclear  property  damage  insurance 
fund,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
facility  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
EInvironment  and  Public  Works  Nuclear 
Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1606,  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
contaminated  nuclear  facility  at  Three 
Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing a  service   industries  develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  326,  prohibit- 
ing a  refiner,  other  than  an  independ- 
ent or  smaU  refiner,  from  operating  a 
gas  station  in  the  United  States,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  supplier  to 
practice  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
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protection  and  conservation  of  fLsh 
and  wildlife  resources  along  the  coast- 
al barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  32 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

'Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  early  detection 
of  JuvenUe  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

OCTOBER  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
E^nergy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    restricting    the    power   of 
Federal  courts  In  matters  of  school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  36 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483,  proposed 
Radiation     ExtXMure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1182, 
Improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,  reducing  incentives  for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256,  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBERS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

CANCELLATIONS 

SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  481,  restor- 
ing the  right  of  voluntary  prayer  In 
public  schools  and  to  promote  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sul>- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


SEPTEMBER  28 


1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
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'Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  media  re- 
sponse regarding  its  impact  on  juve- 
nUes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

OCTOBEK  1 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

OCTOBEK  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  S.  1253, 
S.  482.  and  S.  440,  bUls  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  be  released  on  baU  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  Title  I,  establishing 
weUhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBERS 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemenUtion  of  Title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  as  You  have  created 
us  in  Your  image  and  given  us  the 
values  and  hopes  of  all  people,  we  pray 
that  You  would  manifest  to  us  the 
unity  of  spirit  that  is  Your  gift.  We 
necessarily  express  ourselves  thinking 
of  our  own  interests  and  plans  and  we 
confess  that  we  do  not  listen  to  others 
as  we  ought,  nor  do  we  easily  grasp 
truth  when  spolien  by  an  adversary. 
Fill  our  hearts  with  the  fullness  of 
Your  love  that  we  will  see  others,  not 
only  as  contestants  in  life's  race,  but 
as  fellow  partalLcrs  of  Your  divine 
grace.  This  we  pray.  Amen. 


10  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  pay  and  allowances  and 
benefits  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  certain  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Jepsen, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Qoayle,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Nunn  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  near 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  to  remove  certain 
reservations  from  prior  conveyances: 

S.  634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming; 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
that  were  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  city 
of  American  Palls  out  of  the  area  flooded  by 
the  American  Palls  Reservoir:  and 

S.  892.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1181)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  titles 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SEAPOWER  AND  STRA- 
TEGIC AND  CRITICAL  MATERI- 
ALS, AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND 
COMPENSATION  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO 
SIT  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower  and  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  proceedings  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  for  hearings  only,  no 
markup. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
gentleman  assure  us  it  is  for  hearings 
only? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1181)  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes, 
insist  on  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Price,  Nichols,  Montgomery, 
AspiN,  and  Won  Pat,  Mrs.  Byron. 
Messrs.  Dickinson,  and  Mitchell  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Hillis. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  1181,  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES PAY  AND  BENEFITS  ACT 
OF  1981 


PETER  PEYSER'S  POEM  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariis. ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  that  poetry  can  sometimes  be 
the  best  way  of  getting  a  message 
across,  so  I  am  going  to  try. 

Mr.  President  we  all  agree 
To  balance  the  budget  would  be  great  to  see 
To  have  interest  fall  and  inflation  drop 
Would  help  to  solve  the  problems  we've  got 
Your  plans,  however,  seem  to  fall  apart. 
Where  you  use  all  head  and  so  little  heart 
There  are  people's  lives  who  you  represent 
Whose  futures  will  dim  unless  you  relent 
Education    and    food,    jobs,    housing    and 

health. 
Are  the  things  that  will  keep  our  great  nat- 
ural wealth 
Mr.  President  listen  to  the  heartbeat  of  this 

land, 
It  does  not  grow  strong  with  just  numbers 

and  plans 
It  needs  understanding  and  a  sense  of  fair 

play 
If  you  give  it  all  that,  you  will  carry  the  day 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  recorded  as  voting  "aye"  on 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  passage  of  H.R.  4  on  rollcall  219.  I 
intended  to  vote  "no,"  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tnis  statement 
appear  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  OIL  TAX  BREAKS 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits. ) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  how  this  body,  or  this  Gov- 
ernment, can  seriously  consider  cut- 
ting social  security  benefits  when  it 
has  so  recently  handed  the  oil  indus- 
try almost  $12  billion  in  brandnew  tax 
handouts.  I  fail  to  understand  how  we 
can  talk  about  equality  of  sacrifice 
when  we  hammer  veterans  and  farm- 
ers and  children  over  and  over  again, 
then  actually  invent  new  tax  loopholes 
for  oil. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
deal  with  this  gross  inequity  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  It  would 
repeal  the  $12  billion  in  tax  breaks  we 
gave  the  oil  industry  last  August. 

Everyone  in  this  Congress  knows 
those  oil  lax  breaks  were  thrown  into 
the  tax  bi!l  as  part  of  a  vote-buying 
war.  They  are  imjustified.  They  are  an 
insult  to  the  millions  of  Americans  we 
are  asking  to  sacrifice  toward  the 
cause  of  a  balanced  budget.  They 
should  be  repealed  without  delay. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATHANIEL 
CROSBY 

(Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
once  commented  that  victories  that 
are  easy  are  cheap.  Those  worth 
having  are  the  ones  that  come  as  the 
result  of  hard  fighting. 

Recently  a  young  man  of  dauntless 
determination  and  commitment  was 
the  victor  in  the  81st  U.S.  Amateur 
Golf  Championship.  It  was  not  an 
easy  win  and  it  came  as  the  result  of 
fighting  through  the  years,  not  others, 
but  the  forces  in  one's  self  that  can 
lead  one  to  give  up— sometimes  you 
want  to  give  up  when  you  are  tired,  so 
you  decide  not  to  practice,  or  you 
come  in  out  of  the  rain  because  you 
are  cold,  or  give  up  when  you  see  the 
competition,  and  slow  down  when  it 
looks  like  the  odds  are  against  you. 
Nathaniel  Crosby  never  gave  up  or 
slowed  down  and  earlier  this  month  it 
meant  the  victory  he  fought  for. 

Nathaniel  has  said  that,  "All  I  ever 
wanted  was  to  make  my  dad  proud," 
and  he  vowed  in  1977,  the  year  his 
father  Bing  died,  to  win  a  major  tour- 
nament before  he  turned  20.  He  did  it. 
It  is  that  simple— you  make  a  plan, 
you  commit  yourself  to  it,  and  you  do 


it.  And  with  a  style  that  would  surely 
make  his  dad  proud  and  the  family 
and  friends  that  were  pulling  for  him, 
Nathaniel  came  from  behind  in  the 
tournament,  then  sank  a  dramatic  20- 
foot  birdie  putt  on  the  first  hole  of  a 
sudden-death  playoff.  The  countless 
hours  of  practice  showed. 

Sports  Illustrated  described  it  as  a 
storybook  finish,  and  I  agree.  And  I 
wish  we  had  more  of  them.  It  was  a 
sentimental  time  and  it  makes  the  vic- 
tory all  the  sweeter  that  the  desire  for 
it  grew  from  generous  impulses  and 
love.  I  think  Nathaniel  exemplifies 
what  is  good  and  commendable  in  our 
young  people  who  set  goals  for  them- 
selves and  I  know  his  mother  Kathryn 
must  be  especially  proud  of  him— a 
good  student  in  college,  a  good  citizen, 
a  respectful  and  loving  son  who  has 
never  taken  advantage  of  his  position 
in  a  famous  family.  And  he  has  carried 
on  in  the  tradition  of  his  father  the 
Crosby  family  charity  assistance,  rais- 
ing $1  million  for  charity  with  last 
year's  Bing  C^rosby  Pro- Am  alone. 

Asked  what  his  father  would  have 
said  about  the  win,  Nathaniel  replied, 
"He'd  say,  'Kid,  don't  let  it  go  to  your 
head.' "  That  is  the  sort  of  young  man 
Nathaniel  is.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  him  last  year  at  the  Bing  Crosby 
Pro-Am  and  I  can  attest  to  his  skill 
with  people  as  well  as  golf— he  brings 
the  same  honesty  and  concentration 
to  his  dealings  with  people  as  he  does 
to  the  greens.  He  may  still  be  playing 
amateur,  but  he  is  every  bit  a  pro.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
congratulating  Nathaniel  Crosby  on 
this  great  victory. 


REASSURING     TO     KNOW     THAT 

REAGAN    ADMINISTRATION     IS 

DIRECTLY       AIDING       AFGHAN 

FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
Anwar  Sadat  chose  to  reveal  that  the 
United  States  has  been  buying  old 
Soviet-made  arms  from  Egypt  and  se- 
cretly supplying  them  through  Paki- 
stan to  the  Afghan  rebels  is  anyone's 
guess. 

It  surely  is  not  helpful  to  the  rebel's 
cause  to  make  this  information  public. 

But  after  4  years  of  ineptitude  and 
weakness  in  the  White  House  in  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  aggression  and  adven- 
turism around  the  world,  it  certainly  is 
reassuring  to  the  American  people  to 
know  that  this  administration  is  pro- 
viding direct  help  to  those  fighting  for 
freedom  against  Soviet  tyranny  and 
imperialism. 


UMI 


WASTE,  FRAUD,  AND  ABUSE  IN 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 


Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate words  to  describe  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  year  alone,  over  600  arrests  or  in- 
dictments have  been  handed  down  for 
illegal  food  stamp  trafficking.  In  Vir- 
ginia—40  persons  were  arrested  last 
week  for  running  a  food  stamp  broker- 
age operation.  In  Wichita,  Kans.,  an 
undercover  agent  was  nearly  shot  to 
death  by  gangsters  bent  on  illegally 
selling  some  $30,000  worth  of  food 
stamps  per  week.  In  my  hometown  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  lawyer  was  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  food 
stamp  laws.  He  was  accused  of  illegally 
purchasing  and  possessing  $13,000  in 
food  stamps  and  in  New  York  City 
criminal  violations  of  $29  million  were 
reported  by  the  Inspector  General  to 
our  committee  this  week. 

Things  have  gotten  to  the  point  in 
this  $11.5  billion  program  that  crimi- 
nals view  food  stamps  as  a  second  cur- 
rency with  which  to  buy  guns,  cars, 
stolen  merchandise,  and  even  illegal 
drugs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  In- 
spector General's  office  has  done 
much  to  prosecute  food  stamp  crimi- 
nals. But  they  are  presently  limited  in 
what  they  can  do.  Often  they  must  to- 
tally rely  upon  the  cooperation  of 
local  law-enforcement  offices.  At  other 
times,  undercover  agents  have  found 
their  lives  in  danger  without  any  real 
protections. 

In  order  to  combat  this  growing  ille- 
gal trafficking  in  food  stamps,  and  to 
help  counter  the  virtual  theft  of  food 
from  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  4530,  the  Pood  Stamp 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1981. 

This  legislation  would  give  certain 
limited  law-enforcement  powers  to 
criminal  investigators  in  the  USDA's 
office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Sub- 
ject to  carefully  proscribed  rules,  to  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
these  law-enforcement  investigators 
would  have  the  authority  to  carry  fire- 
arms; to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rants for  criminal  violations  commit- 
ted in  their  presence;  to  conduct  a 
search  of  the  premises  and  to  seize  evi- 
dence involved  in  these  arrests;  and,  to 
execute  warrants  for  an  arrest  where 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  law. 

These  may  seem  like  strong  meas- 
ures to  propose.  They  are  meant  to  be. 
We  are  no  longer  just  dealing  with  the 
abuse  of  the  system  by  the  so-called 
con  artist,  but  with  hardened  crimi- 
nals who  are  stealing  from  the  truly 
needy  for  whom  the  program  exists 
and  from  the  taxpayc-s  who  have 
been  held  up  once  too  often. 
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HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  HIT 
HARD  BACK  HOME 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  with  some 
relief  from  the  impossible  interest 
rates.  Because  I  know  this  is  an  issue 
of  extreme  importance  to  folks  in  all 
of  our  districts,  I  was  eager  to  tell  my 
colleagues  about  this  legislation  and  to 
urge  your  support. 

Over  the  past  year,  businessmen  and 
farmers  have  been  writing  to  tell  me 
how  much  damage  the  high  interest 
rates  are  causing. 

Then  I  spent  the  month  of  August 
traveling  through  each  of  the  counties 
in  the  Fifth  District  of  Kentucky.  And 
in  all  of  the  town  meetings  and  in  all 
my  conversations  with  folks  in  restau- 
rants, stores  and  street  comers,  the 
message  was  loud  and  clear.  The  high 
interest  rates  are  ruining  good  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers. 

I  wish  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  Paul  Volcker,  could 
have  been  there  with  me  in  these  town 
meetings,  so  he  could  have  heard  first- 
hand what  his  policies  are  doing. 

He  would  have  had  to  face  a  man 
who  had  worked  hard  at  his  home- 
building  business.  He  had  spared  no 
effort  as  he  had  built  his  business  up 
over  the  years.  He  had  survived  hard 
times  before  and  he  had  survived  com- 


figures  and  statistics  and  charts  he 
has  been  studying  in  his  Washington 
office  do  not  tell  the  real  story  of  the 
people's  lives  he  is  ruining.  But. since 
he  will  not  come  out  to  Kentucky  to 
meet  with  these  farmers  and  business- 
men, I  have  had  to  tell  him  their  mes- 
sage. 

He  has  to  understand  that  he  is  put- 
ting the  hard-working  men  and  women 
of  my  district  out  of  business. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
help  us  to  correct  this  situation. 

It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  come  up  with  a  definite  plan  to 
lower  the  interest  rates.  It  tells  him  to 
make  sure  to  spell  out  a  specific  plan 
to  get  some  relief  for  small  businesses 
and  farmers  who  have  been  hurt  by 
the  high  rates.  It  mentions  a  few  spe- 
cifics for  him  to  consider  in  developing 
his  plan— such  as  coming  up  with  some 
incentives  for  new  construction. 

But  most  of  all,  it  tells  him  that  he 
has  just  60  days  to  come  up  with  a 
plan.  Chairman  Volcker's  been  drag- 
ging his  feet  about  solving  these  inter- 
est rate  problems.  And  our  constitu- 
ents cannot  hold  out  much  longer. 

I  think  the  men  and  women  of  my 
district  are  some  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing folks  in  this  entire  country.  I  will 
not  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  Gov- 
ernment run  them  out  of  business. 
The  small  businessmen  and  farmers 


they  had  better  continue  to  vote  Re- 
publican. 


petition    from    other    businesses-but   are  the  backbone  of  our  country.  It  is 


now  his  own  Government  was  putting 
him  out  of  business. 

He  would  have  listened  to  this  man 
telling  me  how  he  goes  out  all  day 
trying  to  hunt  down  some  business, 
wasting  money  on  gasoline.  And  when 
he  gets  to  place  a  bid.  it  is  so  low  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  it  for  him  to  do  it. 
But  he  just  cannot  sit  idle  and  he  does 
not  want  to  have  to  lay  his  men  off. 
But  with  these  high  rates,  no  one  can 
afford  to  build— so  after  all  his  hard 
work,  he  is  being  absolutely  ruined. 

If  he  came  and  sat  with  me  in  a  res- 
taurant in  Russell  County,  he  would 
have  seen  farmers  coming  in  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  who  were  wondering  how 
they  would  be  able  to  last  another 
year.  I  wonder  if  he  has  ever  even 
talked  to  one  of  these  farmers.  Unlike 
a  bunch  of  Washington  bureaucrats, 
these  farmers  and  their  families  do 
not  have  much  money  to  spare.  When 
the  interest  rates  go  up  as  high  as 
they  have  been,  it  does  not  mean  that 
they  buy  one  less  house— it  means 
they  go  out  of  business. 

If  he  had  come  out  there  with  me. 
he  would  have  had  to  look  square  in 
the  face  of  a  farmer  who  works  every 
single  day  of  the  week  and  who  had 
not  been  able  to  take  a  vacation  for 
the  last  10  years.  He  had  struggled  to 
build  up  his  herd  of  dairy  cows,  so  he 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  his 
family  the  way  he  wanted  to  and  so  he 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  wife  in  their  old  age. 

He  should  have  been  there  himself. 
He  would  have  realized  that  all  the 


high  time  we  got  them  some  relief 
from  these  impossible  interest  rates. 
Enough  is  enough. 


D  1015 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  SOLUTIONS 
NEEDED,  NOT  BUMPER  STICK- 
ERS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
drove  to  the  Hill  this  morning,  I  fol- 
lowed a  car  that  had  a  bumper  sticker 
that  said.  "Save  Social  Security.  Vote 

Democratic." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  bumper  art 
poses  a  serious  question.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  might  be  inter- 
ested in  that  question  which  is:  "Prom 
whom  and  how?" 

The  Democrats  have  seen  that  the 
social  security  system  is  teetering 
toward  financial  insolvency  in  the  re- 
tirement account.  Are  they  doing  any- 
thing about  it?  Have  they  brought 
forth  any  kind  of  a  plan?  No.  They  are 
more  interested  in  designing  bumper 
stickers  than  they  are  in  designing  a 
program  to  save  social  security. 

From  whom?  It  was  the  Democrats 
who  came  to  the  floor  just  a  couple  of 
months  ago  with  a  proposal  to  cut  the 
cost-of-living  benefits  for  every  social 
security  recipient  for  next  year.  Not 
the  President,  not  the  Republicans,  it 
was  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  American  people 
want  to  save  social  security.  I  think 


U.S.  INTEGRITY  COMPROMISED 
BY  PROPOSED  AW  ACS  SALE  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  would  like  the  Con- 
gress to  view  the  proposed  sale  of 
AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  special 
favor  to  reward  the  Saudis  for  their 
moderating  influence  in  the  Middle 
East. 

But  for  what  moderate  actions  do  we 
owe   the  Saudis   favors?   The   Saudis 
have    consistently    undermined    U.S. 
peacemaking    efforts    in    the    Middle 
East  by  leading  the  Arab  League  in 
condemnation    of    the    Camp    David 
treaty  and  by  organizing  an  economic 
and  political  boycott  of  Egypt.  Since 
the  signing  of  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ment, they  have  redoubled  their  finan- 
cial and  rhetorical  support  of  the  ter- 
rorist Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion—hardly a  stance  of  moderation. 
At  a  recent  conference,  the  Saudis  led 
the  Moslem  states  in  reiterating  their 
call  for  a  "jihad"  or  holy  war  against 
Israel   for  which   they   have   pledged 
their  military  potentials. 

The  integrity  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  compromised  by  reward- 
ing such  actions  which  are  not  moder- 
ate, but  extreme.  Our  own  national  in- 
terest would  be  best  served  by  de- 
manding that  the  Saudis  support  the 
Camp  David  agreement,  cease  aiding 
the  PLO,  and  curb  the  call  for  a  jihad 
against  Israel.  Without  these  and 
other  guarantees,  the  Saudis  have  no 
right  to  military  favors. 


SUPPORT  ASKED  FOR  SUGAR 
PROVISIONS  OF  1981  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ap- 
proximately 40  years,  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  had  a  sugar  program.  Prom 
1934  through  1974.  U.S.  sugar  policy 
was  based  on  a  series  of  sugar  acts 
which  both  prescribed  a  U.S.  market 
price  objective  and  limited  the  import 
of  sugar  in  defense  of  that  price  objec- 
tive. And,  throughout  the  40-year  his- 
tory of  the  domestic  Sugar  Act,  the 
domestic  production  bases  and  the  do- 
mestic price  levels  proved  to  be  stable. 

In  1973,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  world  sugar  prices  averaged 
9.6  cents  per  pound.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act,  however,  the 
story  is  different.  From  1974  to  1976, 
world  sugar  prices  climbed  to  an  aver- 
age of  20.7  cents  per  pound. 

From  1977  through  1979,  when  the 
last  sugar  program  was  in  effect,  world 
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sugar  prices  averaged  8.53  cents  per    for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 

pound.  And  again,  when  the  sugar  pro-     his  remarks.) 

gram  expired,  prices  shot  up.  In  fact.       Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

in  1980.  just  a  year  after  the  expira-    moaning  and  the  whining  goes  on.  We     the  White  House  aeain  that  the   "fnr 

tion  of  the  Sugar  Act.   world  sugar    hear  complaints  about  reforming  the     now"  meant  only  for  a  dav  or  two  be 

prices  jumped  to  an  average  of  over  29    social  security  system  and  that  Ronald     cause  he  wanted  to  delav  the  inrrP^P 

cents  per  pound.  Without  the  600.000    Reagan  is  not  doing  it  right.  for  3  month^  Tha^  Pnnfniplf  f  hf ^^n 

tons  of  sugar  forfeited  to  the  Com-       But  this  past  week.  Mr  Speaker,  you       he  mTe   JSd  tSen  wfheaJd  ?hS  he 

modity_    Credit    Corporation    between    took  the  chairman  of  our  social  securi-     '"^-'"°'^^-  ^"°  ^"^"  *^  "«a™  that  he 

1977    and    1979.    and    resold    in    part    ty  Subcommittee  into  the  woodshed 

during  1980.  the  world  price  for  sugar    and  said.  "We  don't  want  any  kind  of 

would  have  climbed  even  higher.  The    change     in     Social     Security     except 

cost  to  the  American  consumer  would    mayl)e  a  little  interfund  borrowing." 

have  been  staggering.  Then  you  told   him  that  our  House 

The  facts  are  very  simple:  a  domestic    Social    Security   Subcommittee   could 

sugar  program  keeps  both  the  sugar    not  continue  to  reform  the  system,  as 

market  and  subsequent  sugar  prices    we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  markup 

sessions  for  4  months  but  he  was  to  go 
ahead  and  play  politics  with  it  some 
more  because  you  think  it  is  a  good  po- 
litical issue.  You.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently do  not  really  want  to  reform  the 
system:  but  want  to  continue  to  play 
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stable 

A  sugar  program  in  support  of  our 
domestic  sugar  industry  will  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  dumping  of  cheap 
foreign  sugar  on  U.S.  markets. 


We    in    the    United    States    import    ST'      .v,  T"L  ,    ^^V^"^^°  "^^^     ^mark.^ 
Imost  half  of  the  15  percent  of  world    P^l'^''^.^  *'^*^  '.*  *^'1«  ^^^ ?^  '"'•"o"  re-     '^^m"»^> 


further    for   now.    and   they   wonder. 
What  does  he  mean,  for  now?" 
Then  the  next  day  it  came  out  from 

the  White  House  again  that  the  "for 


might  not  delay  it. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  hope 
that  tonight  the  President  will  make  it 
clear  not  whether  he  is  going  to  hurt 
them— we  know  he  already  has— but 
how  much  more  he  is  going  to  hurt 
them. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SHOULD  NOT 

BE  A  POLITICAL  ISSUE 

(Mr.   CRAIG  asked  and   was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


almost  half  of  the  15  percent  of  world    P.°'.'"'=f  "^'^^  '.*  ^^^'^^  ^^^« /S  million  re- 
production  which   makes  up   the  so-     ^'P'^nts  remam  unsure  of  whether  the 
called  free  market  sugar. 
It  is  time  that  we  realized  the  neces- 


sity of  protecting  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  from  the  random  and  indis- 
criminate dumping  of  foreign  sugar  on 
our  markets. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
lend  their  full  support  to  the  sugar 
provisions  of  the  1981  farm  bill. 


JAMES  WATT 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  the  continued  unconscion- 
able attacks  on  our  Interior  Secretary. 
James  Watt,  by  extremist  environmen- 
tal groups. 


Congress  is  going  to  save  the  system 
and  prevent  its  bankruptcy  in  Novem- 
ber of  1982. 

Shame  on  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
trying  to  pull  in  the  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee,  who 
genuinely  wants  to  reform  the  system 
and  save  it  when  you  want  to  continue 
playing  politics  with  it.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  will  soon  "catch 
on"  to  you  and  your  Democratic  lead- 
ers who  do  not  want  to  really  save  the 
system  but  just  whine  and  complain 
about  it. 


UMI 


CONFUSION  CONTINUES  OVER 
PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
REFORM 

„-._^..  (Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 

The   Wilderness   Society   sends   out  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

fundraising  mailings,  calling  Secretary  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Watt  a  dangerous  man  and  a  destroyer  remarks.) 

who  has  no  compassion  for  anyone  or  Mr.   HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 

anything.  They  make  personal  attacks  not  intend  to  say,  "For  shame"  on  any 

against  his  religion  and  have  created  a  of  the  Members  of  the  House  or  any  of 

special  wilderness  watch  task  force  as  the  political  parties,  but  I  think  maybe 

a  gimmick  so  they  can  raise  contribu-  we  ought  to  have  it  clear  as  to  why  the 

^^otls.  millions  of  senior  citizens  in  this  coun- 

All  of  these  allegations  are  ill  found-  try  are  nervous  and  worried  about  the 

ed  and  are  unworthy  of  any  group  to  situation  and  really  have  no  idea  what 

mention.  James  Watt  has  a  deep  and  the  situation  really  is.  So  perhaps  we 

abiding  concern  for  the  environment,  ought  to  remind  ourselves  of  just  a 

He     is     rehabilitating     our     national  couple  of  things, 

parks.  He  believes  in  multiple  use.  He  We  had  heard  about  the  safety  net 

believes    that    our    natural    resources  We  had  heard  that  the  senior  citizens 

must  be  wisely  used  and  that  we  must  would  not  be  hurt,  and  then  we  found 

cut  our  dependence  on  unstable  for-  out  that  we  took  action  to  hurt  them 

eign  energy  sources.  He  understands  already.  We  took  that  action  with  min- 

that  environmental  goals  must  be  bal-  imum  benefits. 

anced  with  economic  priorities.  We  had  a  chance  with  a  legislative 

May  I  suggest  that  the  real  danger  move    by    the    Democratic    majority 

to  our  environment  lies  with  those  ex-  leader  to  change  that  back.  But  would 

tremist  groups  who  do  not  give  us  the  the  Republicans  go  along  with  it?  No. 

full  story.  And  then  there  came  a  little  more 

I  confusion  for  our  senior  citizens.  We 

PLAYING  POLITICS  WITH  heard  earlier  this  week  that  "Ronald 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  Reagan  will  not  hurt  social  security." 

fMr    RorTccpi^T.       u  ^        ^  ^^    ^°""^   °"^    '^^^'"   that   he   really 

(Mr.   ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was  meant  by  what  he  said  that  he  will  not 

given  permission  to  address  the  House  hurt  the  social  security  recipients  any 


Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
public  debate  on  social  security  contin- 
ues. I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
remind  ourselves,  once  again,  that  this 
is  not  a  political  issue. 

Social  security  affects  most  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  fact  in 
itself  warrants  the  true  need  for  objec- 
tive and  bipartisan  consideration  of 
the  social  security  system. 

In  May  of  this  year.  President 
Reagan  proposed  a  plan  of  action  for 
dealing  with  the  financial  problems  of 
the  troubled  social  security  system. 
This  plan  was  not,  by  any  means,  the 
final  plan.  But  it  did  serve  to  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  the  system  serves  as  well  as 
Members  of  Congress. 

Since  this  problem  has  thus  been 
brought  to  the  Nation's  attention,  I 
think  it  is  vital  that  we  give  it  the  at- 
tention it  deserves. 

With  the  thousands  of  letters  that  I 
have  personally  received  on  the  sub- 
ject of  social  security,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  Congress 
could  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
people  of  this  country— on  this  issue— 
than  on  any  other.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  better  than 
Congress  the  need  for  adjustment 
within  the  system.  They  deserve  to 
have  their  system  made  strong. 

I  truly  hope  this  body  will  have  the 
ability  to  accommodate  that  percep- 
tion of  communication  with  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 


OUR  DOMESTIC  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY  NEEDS  HELP 

(Mr.  ALBOSTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  body  is  going  to  have  to  face  the 
real  decision  very  shortly  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  a  domestic  producer  of  sugar.  We 
have  a  major  problem,  which  we  have 


reviewed  in  the  last  two  sessions  of 
Congress,  and  to  which  we  must  really 
address  ourselves. 

We  look  around  this  country  and  see 
17  sugar  mills  close  their  doors  in  the 
last  2  years.  They  probably  will  be 
closed  forever,  and  never  will  we  see 
them  operate  again,  simply  because  we 
cannot  find  the  people  to  manage  and 
work  in  those  particular  mills,  nor  can 
we  find  the  farmers  to  produce  the 
sugar. 

I  think  vJe  ought  to  be  very  careful 
that  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  get 
into  a  position  where  we  are  going  to 
be  reliant  upon  some  other  nation  for 
all  of  our  sugar  needs.  We  are  ap- 
proaching that  situation  now.  because 
there  are  not  very  many  of  those  mills 
left  any  longer. 

D  1030 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  last  holdouts 
in  the  eastern  area  of  the  United 
States  that  still  produces  sugar.  My 
colleagues  from  Michigan  and  I  want 
to  continue  that  Industry  in  our  State. 
We  have  lost  part  of  the  automobile 
industry.  We  have  lost  other  indus- 
tries in  our  State.  We  do  not  want  to 
lose  another  one.  That  Is  a  very  real 
element  of  employment  and  a  very 
real  element  in  terms  of  the  economy 
of  our  State  and  we  need  to  maintain 
it. 


EXTENDING  BY  1  YEAR  THE  DE- 
FENSE    PRODUCTION     ACT    OF 
1950  EXPIRATION  DATE 
Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2903) 
to  extend  by   1   year  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2166(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30.  1981  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1982". 

GOLD  COMMISSION  EXTENSION 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(b)  of  Public  Law  96-389 
(31  U.S.C.  822a  note)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"March  31.  1982". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchford).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
so  in  order  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  a  couple  of  questions. 

No.  1,  it  is  my  understanding.  1  wish 
the  House  to  understand  the  commit- 
tee, that  this  is  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  that  we 


have  already  passed  overwhelmingly 
in  this  body;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  That  is  exactly 

right. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  And  second, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  was  added  in  the  other 
body  that  would  extend  the  time  for 
the  reporting  of  the  Gold  Commission 
approximately  6  months,  from  Octo- 
ber 7  to  March  31.  Am  I  correct  In  that 
legard? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  That  is  correct; 
that  Is  the  only  difference  between 
our  bill  and  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, could  we  get  some  kind  of  assur- 
ances from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  this  will  be  the  last  ex- 
tension of  this  Commission. 

The  reason  I  asked  that  Is,  there  is 
justification  for  some  extension.  I  an 
not  sure  I  would  have  gone  along  this 
long,  but  certainly  there  Is  justifica- 
tion for  the  fact  that  the  appointees 
were  late  In  being  appointed  by  the 
present  administration,  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  5  V4 -month  extension  would 
be  ample  time  and,  further,  that  I  am 
anxious  In  this  Commission  or  any 
other  that  they  do  not  put  through  a 
report  and  then  go  on  and  on  as  the 
HUD  Commission  and  others  have  In 
previous  times. 

So  this  would  be  the  last  extension, 
could  I  get  some  assurance? 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  win  be  the  case.  I  share  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  this 
Commission  and  question  Its  need,  but 
let  me  do  something.  Perhaps  I  should 
yield  at  this  point,  because  I  do  share 
the  gentleman's  views. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  vigorously  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  on 
the  Gold  Commission  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton),  and 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan   (Mr. 

BLANCHARD). 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Gold  Commis- 
sion. A  year  ago.  when  the  bill  setting 
up  that  Commission  passed.  I  made  no 
objection  to  It  because  gold  is  always 
something  that  should  be  studied.  The 
law  setting  It  up  provided  that  the 
report  should  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion no  later  than  October  7.  1981. 

Apprehensive  that  we  were  spinning 
our  wheels,  not  moving  fast  enough,  I 
wrote  the  convening  officer  of  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  early  last  spring,  suggesting 
that  we  get  on  with  it.  without  In  any 
wav  being  critical  of  Secretary  Regan. 


who  has  had  his  problems  getting  the 
Commission  together. 

Here  we  are  just  a  few  days  before 
the  October  7  deadline.  We  cannot 
make  It.  I.  like  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton),  am  against  com- 
missions with  an  eternal  life.  They  eat  , 
up  money,  and  in  this  particular  case, 
they  add  to  uncertainties,  because 
while  the  United  States  and  the  world 
are  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Gold 
Conunlsslon,  we  do  not  have  a  policy 
on  gold,  and,  therefore,  any  interest 
group  with  an  ax  to  grind  can  make 
political  and  financial  capital  out  of  it. 

So  while  I  think  that  we  could  have 
given  a  little  less  time  than  March  31. 
that  was  the  date  that  met  with  gener- 
al favor  on  the  Commission,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
being  willing  to  go  along  with  it.  And  1 
add  my  personal  assurance  that  this 
will  be  the  last  extension  and  that  if 
the  Commission  does  not  do  that 
which  it  Is  well  able  to  do.  namely, 
report  by  March  31,  1982,  it  will  then 
ignomlniously  go  out  of  existence  with 
Its  job  undone. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  With  that 
understanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blan- 

CHARD)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—as part  of  its  suspension  calen- 
dar—passed by  voice  vote  a  simple  1- 
year  extension  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  The  leg- 
islation was  H.R.  2903. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  will  expire  next 
Wednesday,  September  30. 

The  House  agreed  on  a  simple  1-year 
extension  to  enable  the  House  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  fully  bipartisan 
study  of  actions  needed  to  modernize 
and  strengthen  the  U.S.  defense  indus- 
trial base.  The  committee  also  is  exam- 
ining how  to  improve  our  domestic  ca- 
pability and  capacity  to  produce  criti- 
cal and  strategic  materials. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  also 
has  a  similar  effort  underway.  It,  too. 
proposed  a  simple  1-year  extension. 

That  bill  was  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote  on  Tuesday.  At  that 
time,  a  committee  amendment  was 
adopted  extending  the  life  of  the  Gold 
Commission  for  an  additional  6 
months  to  complete  its  report.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  address  the  merit  of  that 
action  following  my  remarks. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  simply 
this:  Extension  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 
For  30  years,  every  administration,  in- 
cluding President  Reagan,  has  stressed 
that  point. 
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The  act  provides  the  authority  to   are  simply  not  going  to  resolve  them- 
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order  priority  performance  of  con- 
tracts and  to  allocate  materials  and  fa- 
cilities to  promote  the  natiohal  de- 
fense. 

The  DPA  also  contains  authorities 
which  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
productive  capacity  and  supply  of  ma- 
terials and  services  for  national  de 


selves.  The  head-in-the-sand  position 
which  he  has  chosen  to  take  has  done 
nothing  to  alleviate  them.  We  must 
also  realize  that  the  American  econo^ 
my  is  no  longer  a  pure,  autonomous 
entity,  but  rather  a  key  component  in 
the  world  economy,  where  our  mone- 
tary problems  have  created  even  great 


fense  through  the  use  of  loans,  loan    ^^  Prooiems  nave  creaiea  even  greai- 
guarantees,  and  purchase  agreeriients.    ^^  Problems  for  our  Western  al  ies  If 


guarantees,  and  purchase  agreements. 
The  synthetic  fuels  effort  is  part  of 
this  authority. 

In  addition,  the  law  includes  author- 
ity to  promote  small  business  partici- 
pation in  defense  production,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Executive  Reserve  and 
voluntary  agreements  in  the  private 
sector  when  our  national  security  is 
threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  extension  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  is  vital  to  keep 
the  United  States  in  a  strong  state  of 
defense  industrial  preparedness  and 
mobilization  readiness.  This  is  truly  an 
effort  in  which  we  can  all  unite.  It  is 
our  duty  to  do  so. 

Monoit  ormtED  by  mr.  blanchard 

Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Blanchard). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


we  fail  to  resolve 
they  will  also  fail. 


our  economic  ills. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  hope  that  the  problem 
will  simply  go  away,  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  ignore  the  exorbi- 
tant rate  of  interest  which  is  ruining 
people's  businesses  and  lives,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  run  rampant, 
may  eventually  destroy  our  country. 

These  problems  are  only  being  com- 
pounded by  the  current  administra- 
tion's hands-off  approach.  Mr.  Reagan 
is  reluctant  to  involve  himself  in  this 
particular  area  of  the  economy  and  is 
looking  at  his  economic  recovery  pack- 
age as  a  panacea  for  what  is  wrong.  As 
a  consequence,  interest  rates  continue 
to  greatly  harm  the  economy.  Until 
the  Government,  and  Mr.  Reagan  in 
particular,  attack  inflation  as  a  major 
component  of  the  problem,  efforts  to 
control  it  through  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates  will  not  only  be  futile, 
but  will  serve  to  wreak  havoc  with  our 
economy. 

The  time  has  come  for  Mr.  Reagan 
to  directly  confront  the  problems  of 
high  interest  rates  and  inflation.  They 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  3210.  FEDERAL- 
AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 224  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  224 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3210)  to  amend  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978.  to  establish  obliga- 
tion limitations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
related  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  ir  ♦he 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI 
and  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  smd  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instruction. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore, 
gentleman      from      Michigan 
BoNioR)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  ... 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  only,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  224 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3210  to  amend  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  to  estab- 
lish obligational  limitations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  related  purposes. 

The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
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equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

The  resolution  further  makes  in 
order  a  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Points  of  order  against  the  substi- 
tute concerning  compliance  with 
clause  7.  rule  XVI,  the  germaneness 
rule,  are  waived  because  the  provisions 
of  the  substitute  are  somewhat  broad- 
er in  scope  than  was  H.R.  3210  as  in- 
troduced. 

Likewise,  the  Rules  Committee  rec- 
ommended a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
which  might  lie  against  the  substitute 
for  possible  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  which 
prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill.  If  any  member  disagrees  with 
the  inclusion  of  any  provision  in  the 
substitute,  a  motion  to  strike  remains 
in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3210  raises  the 
ceilings  of  existing  law  for  Federal-aid 
highway  programs  under  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1978  to  accom- 
modate the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  estimates. 

Under  the  bill,  the  current  "3R"  pro- 
gram would  be  changed  to  "4R"  by 
adding  the  category  of  reconstruction 
to  those  of  resurfacing,  restoration, 
and  rehabilitation.  Additionally,  a  new 
apportionment  formula  is  provided  for 
this  program.  Instead  of  distributing 
75  percent  of  the  funds  to  States  based 
upon  vehicle-miles  and  25  percent 
based  upon  lane-miles,  the  new  formu- 
la provides  equal  weight  for  these  two 
categories.  The  authorized  ceiling  for 
this  program  is  raised  by  $525  million, 
as  are  the  ceilings  for  primary  roads. 
$50  million:  and  bridge  replacement, 
$100  miUion. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  formula 
for  the  apportionment  of  Federal 
interstate  funds  based  upon  the 
amount  of  work  left  to  be  done  in  each 
State  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System.  Additionally,  the  one-half  of  1 
percent  minimum  allotment  for  each 
State  is  proposed  for  elimination. 

H.R.  3210  also  requires  recipient 
States  to  establish  substantial  laws  to 
deter  violation  of  the  national  maxi- 
mum speed  limit. 

Finally,  for  those  of  you  who  have 
been  as  dismayed  as  I  to  see  whole  seg- 
ments of  the  interstate  countryside 
disappear  behind  barriers  that  have 
all  the  charm  and  estheticism  that 
cement  and  sheet  metal  have  to  offer, 
the  committee  has  assured  me  that  no 
additional  funds  have  been  authorized 
for  such  purposes  through  this  bill. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  also  dis- 
closed that  no  new  money  was  provid- 
ed for  rest  areas.  Thus,  while  you  may 
not  have  access  to  the  "relief"  of  a  rest 
area,  at  least  you  will  no  longer  have 
to  scale  a  10-foot  wall  to  reach  the 
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woods.  Such  is  tne  nature  of  compro- 
mise. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  know  of  no  contro- 
versy concerning  this  rule  and  urge  its 
acceptance  in  order  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3210. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  224 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3210,  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1981.  This  bill  amends  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1981  and  pro- 
vides funding  authority  for  the  Na- 
tion's highway  programs. 

House  Resolution  224  grants  an 
open  rule,  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  divided  between  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  consider- 
ation of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  substi- 
tute for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are 
waived.  This  waiver  is  necessary  be- 
cause provisions  in  the  committee  sub- 
stitute extend  certain  funding  authori- 
ties beyond  the  1-year  authorizations 
of  the  original  bill-  Further,  all  points 
of  order  against  the  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  clause  5  of  rule 
XXI,  which  prohibits  appropriations 
by  a  legislative  committee,  are  waived. 

Finally,  one  motion  to  recommit, 
with  or  without  instructions,  is  in 
order. 

The  administration  does  not  oppose 
the  bill,  the  Rules  Committee  heard 
no  testimony  opposing  the  bill,  and 
the  open  rule  allows  the  House  to 
fully  work  its  will  on  this  legislation. 
With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  social  security  situation  will 
not  become  a  political  football,  but  it 
appears  that  it  probably  is  going  to. 
and.  therefore,  I  think  that  whenever 
the  occasion  arises,  that  people  who 
have  some  knowledge  in  this  area 
should  try  to  at  least  set  the  record 
straight. 

My  good  friend  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Howard)  made  a  remark  about 
the  fact  that  the  F»resident  of  the 
United  States  might  ask  for  the  COLA 
for  social  security  to  be  deferred  for  3 
months. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to 
ask  for  that  or  not,  but  I  remind  my 
friend,     the     gentleman     from     New 


Jersey,  that  in  the  Howard  bill— not 
the  Howard  bill:  excuse  me.  that  was  a 
Freudian  slip— the  Jones  bill,  which 
came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  that  very  same  proposal  for  a  sus- 
pension of  the  COLA  for  3  months  in 
social  security  was  included. 

If  one  party  suggests  something  and 
the  other  party  thinks  it  is  a  good  idea 
and  takes  it  up,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  very  good  form  for  the  original 
party  to  say,  "Oh,  tut-tut,  you  should 
not  do  those  things."  I  think  you 
should  instead  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent for  following  the  lead  of  your 
party  leaders,  if.  indeed  he  does. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  disagree  with  the  delay  in  the  COLA 
bill.  Had  there  ever  been  a  Howard  bill 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  our 
budget  or  reconciliation,  there  would 
have  been  no  delay  in  the  COLA  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  RH0DE:S.  I  think  you  could 
probably  say  that  about  a  Rhodes  bill, 
too.  But.  nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  was  proposed  and  it  was 
proposed  by  the  majority  side. 

Also,  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
there  is  this  bumper  sticker  that 
people  seem  to  be  putting  on  cars. 
"Save  Social  Security,  Vote  Democrat- 
ic." Now,  the  mental  picture  that  I  get 
when  people  suggest  that  the  Demo- 
crats could  save  social  security,  after 
28  years  of  Democratic  Congresses 
which  have  brought  social  security 
into  the  situation  that  it  is  in  today,  is 
one  of  little  wolves  parading  in  front 
of  the  henhouse  with  a  sign  which 
says  "Open  the  doors,  let  me  save  the 
chickens."  Certainly,  there  is  no  track 
record  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
or  in  the  Senate  which  would  lead 
anyone  to  believe  that  they  would  do 
anything  other  than  continue  social 
security  along  the  line  of  decline  and 
ruin  upon  which  they  set  its  feet  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3210,  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  our 
remarks  and  include  therein  extrane- 
ous matter. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  biU  (H.R.  3210)  to 
amend  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978,  to  establish  obli- 
gation limitations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  related  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Ot  THE  WHOUE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3210.  with  Mr.  Fowler  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  (Clausen) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us 
today  a  rather  straightforward  piece 
of  legislation,  a  1-year  highway  bill, 
H.R.  3210.  The  drafting  of  this  bill  was 
entered  into  with  one  primary  objec- 
tive, to  bring  the  fiscal  year  1982  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  authorizations  up  to 
the  level  requested  by  the  President. 
We  have  done  that  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  3210  increases  funding  for  the 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program  from  $900  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion. The  Federal-aid  primary  program 
is  increased  by  $50  million,  with  the 
additional  amount  earmarked  as  prior- 
ity primary  funding.  And  I  might  say 
here,  parenthetically,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation chose  very  wisely  this  year  to 
designate  no  new  priority  primary,  dis- 
cretionary bridge,  or  emergency  relief 
projects.  Members  of  the  committee, 
acting  in  the  public  interest,  demon- 
strated a  great  amount  of  discipline  in 
refraining  from  recommending  any 
new  projects.  So,  we  would  expect  that 
the  $50  million  in  additional  priority 
primary  money  would  go  toward  those 
projects  designated  in  past  years. 

H.R.  3210  imposes  an  $8.2  billion  ob- 
ligation ceiling  on  highway  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
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shortly,  our  highway  safety  obligation 
ceiling  will  also  be  consistent  with  the 
will  of  the  House  as  has  been  reflected 
in  the  now-enacted  reconciliation  bill. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  H.R.  3210.  and  that  provision  I 
would  call  our  colleagues  attention  to 
at  this  time,  is  the  redefinition  of  the 
Interstate  System.  The  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System,  under 
present  law.  is  estimated  to  be  $53  bil- 
lion. With  a  10-percent  inflation  rate, 
and  at  current  spending  levels,  we 
could  expect  to  complete  the  system 
by  the  year  2011. 

H.R.  3210  would  assist  us  in  meeting 
our  goal  of  complating  the  system  by 
1990.  by  making  certain  types  of  proj- 
ects ineligible  for  the  construction 
program.  Generally  excluded  from 
construction  eligibility  would  be  proj- 
ects such  as  those  related  to  noise 
abatement,  landscaping,  scenic  over- 
looks, and  weigh  stations.  This  type  of 
work  can  generally  be  viewed  as  good 
and  desirable.  And  if  circumstances 
were  different,  I  would  hope  that  each 
of  these  projects  in  the  current  costs 
estimate,  would  eventually  be  built. 
But,  the  Federal  highway  program, 
like  other  programs,  must  face  certain 
realistic  constraints. 

It  Is  in  recognition  of  these  con- 
straints, by  the  way,  that  we  have  im- 
posed an  $8.2  billion  obligation  ceil- 
ing—a level  of  spending  which  must  be 
viewed  as  totally  inadequate  if  contin- 
ued into  the  future. 

By  dropping  certain  projects  from 
the  interstate  construction  program; 
landscaping  and  the  like,  and  addition- 
al lanes  in  some  lower-population 
areas,  we  are  reducing  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  interstate  from  about  $53 
billion  to  around  $37  billion. 

Any  project  newly  ineligible  for 
funding  out  of  the  construction  pro- 
gram will  be  eligible  for  the  expanded 
4R  program. 

H.R.  3210  takes  the  interstate  3R 
program— restoring,  resurfacing,  and 
rehabilitation,  and  adds  a  fourth 
"R"— reconstruction.  With  a  program 
increase  from  $275  million  to  $800  mil- 
lion, this  revision  will  help  to  begin 
shifting  our  interstate  program  mto  a 
reconstruction  mode.  The  Federal 
match  for  the  4R  program  is  increased 
under  this  legislation  from  75  to  90 
percent.  This  program  realinement  is 
necessary,  as  so  much  of  the  interstate 
reaches  its  design  life  of  20  years. 

The  Interstate  System,  which  car- 
ries 20  percent  of  our  total  traffic,  has 
had  its  mileage  which  is  rated  as  being 
in  poor  condition,  double  between  1975 
and  1980.  And  in  just  3  years,  between 
1975  and  1978.  the  interstate  mileage, 
rated  in  good  condition  has  dropped 
from  74  to  63  percent.  Because  it  takes 
much  less  time  for  road  surface  to  de- 


miles  of  poor  roads  we  will  be  seeing  in 
the  very  near  future. 

H.R.  3210  is  a  good  first  step  in  this 
preparation.  I  can  assure  our  col- 
leagues that  the  $800  million  author- 
ized for  4R  work  represents  a  major 
capital  investment  in  the  Nation's 
future. 

With  the  reminder  to  our  colleagues 
that  enactment  of  H.R.  3210  will  help 
result  in  the  eventual  savings  of  about 
$16  billion  in  interstate  construction, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  3210. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress concerning  two  aspects  of  the 
highway  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation program  that  have  come 
under  question  on  a  bridge  replace- 
ment project  in  central  Illinois.  The 
State  Intends  to  use  Federal  bridge 
funds  to  replace  the  existing  U.S.  36 
bridge  in  Florence,  111.,  with  a  new 
structure  to  be  located  4'/^  miles  away 
near  Valley  City,  and  to  retain  ihe  ex- 
isting bi-idge  to  serve  local  traffic.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  approved  this  action,  the 
project's  eligibility  for  Federal  bridge 
funds  has  been  questioned  because  of 
the  distance  between  the  existing 
bridge  and  its  replacement  and  be- 
cause of  the  decision  to  retain  the  ex- 
isting facility. 

While  the  new  bridge  is  in  a  slightly 
different  location,  it  is  part  of  an  over- 
all replacement  of  the  existing  U.S.  36 
in  that  area  with  a  new  freeway.  The 
new  bridge  will  serve  the  same  general 
traffic  corridor  as  the  existing  bridge 
and  is  theiefore  a  functional  replace- 
ment for  It.  It  was  decided  to  allow  the 
old  bridge  to  remain  open  to  local  traf- 
fic in  order  to  make  best  use  of  high- 
way facilities  and  to  meet  overall 
system  needs. 

I  want  to  clarify  that  the  FHWA 
proijerly  understood  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  approved  the  Flor- 
ence bridge  replacememt  project.  Con- 
gress intended  that  the  term  "replace" 
include  the  construction  of  a  new  fa- 
cility in  the  same  general  traffic  corri- 
dor, and  not  necessarily  in  the  exact 
same  spot.  It  further  intended  that 
the  replaced  structure  be  allowed  to 
remain  and  carry  traffic  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation determines  that  the  com- 
bined use  of  the  replaced  and  new  fa- 
cilities was  necessary  to  meet  system 
needs.  As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  and 
chief  sponsor  of  the  1978  Highway  Act 
that  broadened  the  bridge  program 
and  provided  the  funds  made  available 
by    FHWA    for    replacement    bridge 


structures,  do  you  agree  with  this  clar- 
ification of  congressional  intent  and 
its  application  to  the  new  Florence 
bridge  project? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  I  agree  with 
your  statement  of  congressional  Intent 
concerning  replacement  bridge  lan- 
guage and  with  the  assessment  that 
the  Florence  bridge  project  in  central 
Illinois  is  an  eligible  use  of  Federal 
highway  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation funds. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
planning  to  offer  an  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time  today  to  provide 
full  Federal  funding  for  rebuilding  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  that  carries  I- 
95  over  the  Potomac  River. 

As  the  gentleman  will  recall,  that 
was  included  in  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1980.  I  understand  that 
there  are  budget  problems,  that  It  will 
be  difficult  to  Include  It  In  this  bill 
today. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  if  this 
amendment  is  not  offered  today,  that 
it  will  be  included  In  the  omnibus  sur- 
face transportation  bill  of  1982  that 
will  come  out  later  this  year  or  early 
next  year? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  our  colleagues  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland  for  their  work  to  help 
finance  a  safe  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge,  the  only  bridge  in  the  country 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Last  year,  during  our  consideration 
of  the  surface  transportation  bill  on 
the  House  floor,  an  amendment  to  re- 
construct this  structure  was  accepted 
and  added  to  our  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  next  year,  when  we  again  take  up 
a  major  comprehensive  multiyear  sur- 
face transportation  bill,  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  our  col- 
leagues once  again  on  this  matter  and 
include  in  that  legislation  a  provision 
which  will  lead  to  the  construction  of 
that  bridge. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  he  will  include  that  in  the  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  saying  that  I 
will  do  what  I  can.  I  am  not  the  whole 
committee.  But  we  did  it  last  year,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  would  not  be 
doing  It  next  year.  I  think  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  most  of  us  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for  his. 
assurances  that  that  will  be  Included 
in  the  legislation,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  the  dis- 
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tlngulshed  committee  chairman,   the 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 
Howard),   for   their   pledge   to   work 
with  us  on  legislation  to  finance  th 
repair  ol  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge. 
This    bridge,     which    carries    about 
100,000  vehicles  daily  across  the  Poto- 
mac River,  has  deteriorated  severely 
In  recent  years  to  the  point  where 
today  the  erosion  of  its  concrete  deck 
coupled  with  an  Inadequate  shoulder 
area  for  disabled  vehicles  and  a  short- 
age of  traffic  lanes  creates  an  intoler- 
able situation. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  Mrs. 
Holt's  bill  to  finance  reconstruction 
of  this  Important  link  for  commuters 
In  northern  Virginia  as  well  as  a  vital 
connector  for  east  coast  Interstate 
traffic.  The  Wilson  Bridge  is  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  disrepair  and  a  daily 
headache  for  commuters  and  inter- 
state travelers.  According  to  prelimi- 
nary accident  figures  for  1980  from 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways, 
35  persons  were  injured,  1  person  was 
killed  and  almost  $100,000  in  damages 
accrued  from  accidents  on  the  bridge 
and  in  Its  Immediate  vicinity. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  froni  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  California  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  this  crucial  legislation. 
•  Mr  PARRIS.  Mr-.  Chairman,  for 
some  time  now  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  Bridge  has  been  in  desper- 
ate need  of  repair  and  is  closely  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  it  will  have 
to  be  closed  for  safety  reasons  if  it  is 
not  resurfaced  soon.  The  bridge  serves 
as  a  vital  link,  crossing  the  Potomac 
River  and  passing  through  the  three 
jurisdictions  of  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
weekdays,  over  100,000  vehicles  cross 
over  the  bridge  bringing  area  residents 
to  their  jobs.  There  is  not  a  day  that 
goes  by  without  my  office  receiving  a 
phone  call  or  a  letter  from  a  resident 
concerned  with  the  bridge's  horrible 
condition. 

The  original  construction  of  the 
bridge  was  financed  completely  with 
Federal  funds.  This  particular  bridge 
is  unique,  however,  because  it  is  the 
only  federally  owned  bridge  in  the 
country.  SintJe  the  construction  of  the 
bridge,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  shared 
equally  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  bridge. 
All  concerned  parties,  Including  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  rec- 
ognize that  the  repairs  which  are  now 
required  are  far  beyond  the  scope  ol 
ordinary  maintenance  and  that  the 
cost  of  such  repairs  should  be  financed 
with  Federal  funds.  Since  the  repairs 
are  so  extensive,  and  the  bridge  be- 
longs solely  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  am  in  strong  support  of  100 
percent  Federal  funding  for  the  cost 
of  rehabilitating  the  bridge. 


Normally,  such  financing  would  be 
provided  through  an  interstate  con- 
struction project  with  FHWA  provid- 
ing 90  percent  of  the  funds  and  each 
jurisdiction  providing  10  percent 
matching  funds.  E^h  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions Involved,  however,  have  many 
other  projects  with  much  higher  prior- 
ity. This,  coupled  with  the  Federal 
ownership  of  the  bridge,  have  made 
the  various  jurisdictions  unwilling  to 
accept  the  90-10  Interstate  rehabilita- 
tion scheme. 

The  Wilson  Bridge  plays  a  key  role 
in  bringing  thousands  of  Washington 
area  residents  to  their  jobs  each  morn- 
ing. It  has  been  let  go  long  enough.  It 
has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  It 
is  no  longer  safe.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  our  efforts  to  repair  the 
bridge  by  supporting  100  percent  Fed- 
eral financinc;.* 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  came  on  the 
floor,  and  I  know  of  the  gentleman's 
scholarship  and  his  work  on  this  com- 
mittee and  the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  on  this  committee; 

In  past  years,  of  course, ',  we  have 
been  very  supportive  of  the  leadership 
and  planning  that  has  been  provided 
to  supplement  the  Interstate  System 
of  this  country  through  priority  pri- 
mary highways.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  in  past 
years,  supported  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson),  and 
others,  has  provided  money  above  and 
beyond  that  normal  supply  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  years,  for  4  years.  And  I 
wonder  if  I  might  just  get  a  comment 
from  the  gentleman  with  reference  to 
the  status  of  priority  primary  high- 
ways. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows,  we  in  Georgia  have  identified 
what  we  have  labeled  "Corridor  Z,"  to 
supplement  the  system  which  is  defi- 
cient at  this  time,  which  would  stretch 
from  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  a  southeaster- 
ly direction  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  We  are  encouraged  by 
developments  so  far  and  would  hate  to 
sec  this  system  diminished  in  any  sub- 
stantial way. 
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Could    the    gentleman    state 
status  of  the  system? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  I  might  first 
just  say  that  I  am  aware  of  your  proj- 
ect. I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman 
many  times  on  it  and  I  think  he  knows 
that  I  am  personally  supportive  of  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Corridor 
Z  has  been  designated  a  priority  pri- 
mary route,  and  that  it  is  eligible  for 
such  funding. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman.  We  feel  this  Is  a  vital  pro- 
gram. We  do  know  that  we  may  be 
running  into  difficulties  In  the  future 
because  of  the  numt>er  of  these  priori- 
ty primary  roads.  We  have  been  at- 
tempting to  increase  money  to  keep 
our  commitments  to  the  States,  and 
this  committee  I  believe  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  has  every  intention  of 
doing  that.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  both  gen- 
tlemen. 

Might  I  say  in  conclusion.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  that  ob- 
viously It  Is  a  working  relationship 
with  the  States  and  you  have  to  iden- 
tify the  primary  priority  routes,  have 
environmental  hearings,  and  have  the 
final  action  before  the  moneys  can  be 
allocated.  But  our  State  has  done  that 
and  we  certainly  invite  your  continu- 
ing attention  to  our  needs  in  this 
region. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  as  well  as  our  counter- 
parts on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  for 
their  fine  efforts  which  resulted  in 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  purpose  of  H.R.  3210  Is  to  aug- 
ment the  fiscal  year  1982  program 
first  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  1978 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  In  addition,  H.R.  3210,  due  in 
great  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster) 
makes  important  adjustments  in  the 
future  course  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  program. 

The  bill  establishes  -an  overall  pro- 
gram obligation  ceiling  in  fiscal  year 
1982  of  $8.2  billion.  The  biU  would  in- 
crease the  primary  program  by  $50 
million,  the  Interstate  3R  program  by 
$525  million,  and  the  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  by 
$100  million,  and  would  decrease  the 
interstate  construction  program  by 
$100  million,  all  1982  expenditures 
being  subject  to  the  obligation  limita- 
tion. 

The  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid 
interstate  program  will  result  In  a  new, 
more  realistic  concept  of  Interstate 
System  completion.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  explained  the  new 
minimum  design  feature  changes 
which  the  bill  includes.  However,  1 
want  to  emphasize  that  in  expanding 
the  3R  program  to  a  4R  or  reconstruc- 
tion program,  the  State  can  fund 
those  construction  items  and  design 
features  no  longer  covered  in  the  basic 
program  with  these  new  4R  fimds. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  in 
explaining  the  recommended  inter- 
state program  amendments,  if  I  did 
not  discuss  an  extremely  novel  and 
somewhat  disturbing  interpretation 
which  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  recently  issued  concerning 
the  application  of  Davis-Bacon  prevail- 
ing wage  rate  determinations  to  the 
current  3R  program.  On  May  14,  1981, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
announced,  in  the  Federal  Register,  a 
new  policy  regarding  the  application 
of  23  U.S.C.  section  113,  the  Federal-aid 
highway  Davis-Bacon  provisions,  to 
certain  federally  assisted  projects  for 
the  resurfacing,  restoration,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  roadways  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems. 

The  cursory,  conclusory,  and  super- 
ficial analysis  and  explanation  of  this 
policy  concentrates  on  the  two  words 
■'initial  construction"  which  appear  in 
the  first  sentence  of  23  U.S.C.  113(a). 
The  announcement  treats  those  two 
words  completely  out  of  context  from 
the  surrounding  language  of  that  sec- 
tion. Let  me  read  the  complete  sen- 
tence: 

The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  on  the  initial  construction 
work  performed  on  highway  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary, as  well  as  their  extensions  in  urban 
areas,  and  the  Interstate  System,  author- 
ized under  the  highway  laws  providing  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  the 
same  type  of  work  on  similar  construction 
in  the  immediate  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  August  30,  1935,  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  .  .  . 

The  word  "initial"  was  inserted  by 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
during  its  original  markup  of  the 
Interstate  program  legislation  in  July 
1955.  Its  intended  meaning,  then,  and 
its  intended  meaning  when  actually 
enacted  through  the  other  body  the 
following  year,  was  to  distinguish  the 
work  done  with  Federal-aid  on  a  spe- 
cific project  from  the  work  done  with- 
out Federal-aid  to  maintain  that  proj- 
ect. When  the  Congress  expanded  the 
application  of  section  113  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  other  than  the  Inter- 
state system,  through  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-495),  nothing 
changed  that  broad  application  of  sec- 
tion 113  to  essentially  all  work,  other 
than  work  performed  by  State,  local, 
or  utUity  forces,  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  This  broad 
interpretation  parallels  the  very  ex- 
tensive definition  of  the  word  "con- 
struction" in  23  U.S.C.  101(a).  Mr. 
Chairman,  pursuant  to  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing opinions  of  two  distinguished  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  chief 
counsels,  one  a  Democrat,  the  other  a 


Republican,  supporting  the  conven- 
tional interpretation  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  requirements  in  title  23.  United 
States  Code: 

March  27.  1969. 
Mr.  John  B.  Kfaip, 

Regional  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Howard  A.  Hepfron, 
Chief  Counsel 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  prevailing 

wage  requirements:  applicability 

This  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Roger  P.  Turners 
memorandum  on  the  subject  dated  Septem- 
ber 6.  1963,  and  subsequent  telephonic  con- 
versations between  members  of  our  respec- 
tive staffs.  Mr.  Turner's  memorandum  re- 
ferred specifically  to  labor  standards  appli- 
cation to  Defense  Access.  Highway  Beautifi 
cation  and  Safety  I*rojects. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  contract  labor  stand- 
ards, pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  113(a),  applied 
only  to  initial  construction  work  on  Inter- 
state projects  which  were  '".  .  .  authorized 
under   section    108(b)   of   the    Federal- Aid 

Highway  Act  of  1956 "  Section  108(b) 

authorized  the  appropriation  of  moneys 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  expedit- 
ing construction  of  the  Interstate  System. 
Contract  labor  standards  coverage,  there- 
fore, depended  upon  the  source  of  the 
funds. 

In  consideration  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween labor  standards  application  and  sec- 
tion 108(b),  this  office  had  held,  and  the  So- 
licitor of  labor  had  concurred,  that  initial 
construction  work  on  the  Interstate  System 
financed  solely  with  Highway  Beautification 
Act  of  1965  funds,  or  with  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  was  not  covered  work. 

Under  the  1968  Act.  however,  coverage  is 
no  longer  keyed  to  the  source  of  the  funds. 
As  amended,  23  U.S.C.  113,  applies  the  labor 
standards  to  ".  .  .  initial  construction  work 
performed  on  highway  projects  on  the  Fed 
eral-aid  systems  .  .  .  authorized  under  high- 
way laws  providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  upon  the  Federal-aid  systems 

The  Solicitor  of  Labor  has  recently  agreed 
with  this  office  that  all  initial  construction 
work  on  the  several  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Systems  authorized  by  Title  23.  United 
States  Code,  including  such  work  as  may  be 
performed  pursuant  to  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  and  to  23  U.S.C.  131,  136,  or 
319(b),  is  subject  to  the  labor  standards  re- 
quirements of  23  U.S.C.  113.  Copies  of 
recent  correspondence  in  this  regard  are  en- 
closed for  your  information. 

In  our  opinion,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  applies  to  any  Federal-aid  con- 
struction contract  which  meets  all  of  the 
following  four  criteria;  (1)  Involves  Federal 
funds,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  appro- 
priation: (2)  is  let  by  or  through  a  State 
highway  department:  (3)  is  for  initial  con- 
struction work  performed  on  highway  proj- 
ects on  a  Federal-aid  system;  and  (4)  is  au- 
thorized, in  whole  or  in  part,  under  any  sec- 
tion of  Title  23,  United  States  Code. 

If  a  contract  for  a  Defense  Access  project 
meets  the  first  three  criteria  and  is  author- 
ized pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  210,  contract 
labor  standards  in  accordance  with  23 
U.S.C.  113,  as  amended,  will  apply. 

Enclosures. 


Department  op  Transportation, 
Federal  Highway  Administration, 

May  23.  1975. 
To:  Mr.  J.  J.  Crowley.  Director,  Office  of 
Traffic     Operations,     (Attention:     Mr. 
David  M.  Baldwin),  Chief,  Traffic  Per- 
formance and  Analysis  Division. 
Prom:  Chief  counsel. 

Subject:  Applicability  of  23  U.S.C.  113  to 
safety    programs    provided    for    in    23 
U.S.C.  151  and  23  U.S.C.  405.  and  on  the 
definition     of      "Initial     Construction 
Work"  in  23  U.S.C.  113  (Your  memo.  4- 
1-75). 
As  per  your  request,  I  have  prepared  a 
memorandum  of  law  in  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  concerning  23  U.S.C.  113: 
(1)  When  and  where  does  this  section  apply 
to  23  U.S.C.  405  and  that  portion  of  23 
U.S.C.  151  off  the  Federal-aid  system?  (2) 
What  is  the  definition  of  the  term   "initial 
construction  work"  as  used  in  23  U.S.C.  113? 
Section   113  does  not  apply  to  projects 
under  section  405,  nor  does  it  apply  to  off- 
system  projects  under  section  151. 

The  definition  of  "initial  construction 
work"  in  section  113  was  not  intended  to 
limit  the  scope  of  that  section  but  refers  to 
all  construction  projects  on  a  Federal-aid 
system. 

David  E.  Wells. 
Attachment. 

[Memorandum  of  law] 
Applicabilfty   op   23   U.S.C.    113   to   Con- 
struction   Work    Perpormed    Under    23 
U.S.C.  151  and  23  U.S.C.  405 

questions 

(1)  When  and  where  does  this  section 
apply  to  23  U.S.C.  405  and  that  portion  of 
23  U.S.C.  151  of  the  Federal-aid  system? 

(2)  What  is  the  definition  of  the  term  "ini- 
tial  construction  work"  as  used  in  section 
113? 

discussion  on  question  1 
Section  113  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
reads  in  pertinent  part:  "(a)  The  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  all  laborers  tmd  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  the  initial  construction  work  performed 
on  highway  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems, the  primary  and  secondary,  as  well  as 
their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  and  the 
Interstate  System,  authorized  under  the 
highway  laws  providing  for  the  expenditure 
of  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
the  same  tyf)e  of  work  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  immediate  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  30,  1935,  known  as 
the  Davis- Bacon  Act. ..." 

Section  405  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
reads  in  pertinent  part:  "(a)  the  Federal-aid 
safer  roads  demonstration  project  shall  con- 
sist of  all  public  roads  or  segments  thereof 
not  on  a  Federsa-aid  system  needing  im- 
provements to  correct  safety  hazards  select- 
ed or  designated  by  each  State  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 


"(c) .  . .  The  provisions  of  chapter  I  of  this 
title  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  for  Federal-aid 
primary  funds  shall  apply  to  funds  appor- 
tioned to  carry  out  this  subsection."" 

Whether  section  113  applies  to  section  405 
projects  depends  on  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  phrase,  ".  .  .  The  provisions  of  chap- 
ter I  of  this  title  relating  to  the  obligation, 
period  of  availability  and  expenditure  for 


Federal-aid  primary  funds  .  .  .  ,"  In  section 
405(c).  There  is  little  indication  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  section  405  as  to  what  Con- 
gress meant  by  the  use  of  this  phrase.  It  is. 
though,  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  Con- 
gress intended,  by  section  405(c),  merely  to 
adopt  in  a  shorthand  way  the  provisions  of 
chapter  I  pertaining  to  project  approval  and 
financial  administration.  In  our  opinion, 
section  113  is  not  a  provision  of  chapter  I 
"relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of  avail- 
ability and  expenditure  for  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary funds.  .  . 

If  section  113  were  to  apply  to  section  405 
projects.  Congress  could  have  made  that 
clear  in  section  405(c).  Instead.  Congress  re- 
ferred to  only  certain  provisions  of  chapter 
I.  In  reaching  this  conclusion,  we  used  the 
principle  of  statutory  construction  which 
holds  that  judicial  interpretation  of  statutes 
is  conditioned  by  various  presumptions  in 
which  the  courts  indulge  on  the  basis  of  a 
belief  in  the  essential  reasonableness  of  the 
leerislature.  Thus,  legislative  language  will 
be  interpreted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
legislature  was  aware  of  existing  statutes. 
Sutherland  Statutory  Construction,  Vol. 
2(a),  Section  45.12.  p.  37. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Congress,  when 
it  enacted  section  405  into  law.  was  aware  of 
section  113.  Accordingly,  a  specific  reference 
would  have  been  necessary  to  incorporate 
the  provisions  of  that  section  into  section 
405. 

Section  151  projects  are  intended  for  all 
roads  not  or.  the  Interstate  System.  This  In 
eludes  both  on-  and /Off -system  roads.  There 
is  no  provision  in  section  151  which  would 
indicate  a  congressional  intent  to  apply  sec- 
tion 113  to  section  151  projects  on  roads 
which  are  entirely  off-system.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  section  113  would  apply  to  all  151 
projects  which  are  on-system.  Those  151 
projects  on  roads  which  are  both  on-  and 
off -system  are  covered  by  section  113  be- 
cause of  the  administrative  difficulties  in- 
volved in  determining  which  portions  of  a 
project  would  be  covered.  ( "Relaxation  of 
Federal-aid  Requirements  for  Off-System 
Projects,'"  Memorandum  from  Assistant 
Chief  Counsel  for  General  Law  to  Associate 
Administrator  for  Engineering  and  Traffic 
Operations,  April  15,  1975.) 

DISCUSSION  ON  QITESTION  2 

The  term  "initial  construction  work" 
means  construction  as  defined  by  section 
101(a)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  term  '"initial"'  does  not 
restrict  the  meaning  of  construction.  The 
legislative  history  of  section  113  does  not 
provide  a  meaning  for  "initial  construction 
work."  and  thus  its  meaning  must  be  de- 
rived from  its  application. 

The  coverage  of  section  113  was  expanded 
to  Include  projects  on  all  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems  by  section  12  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  Originally,  section  113  had 
applied  only  to  the  Interstate.  The  congres- 
sional intent  behind  the  passage  of  section 
12  is  reflected  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
Report: 

"At  present  the  wage  protection  provided 
by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  extends  to  construc- 
tion workers  on  virtually  all  Federal  con- 
struction programs.  *  *  ' 

"The  major  exception,  however,  is  the  reg- 
ular Federal-aid  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. The  committee  can  find  no  reasona- 
ble basis  for  this  exception.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  be  extended  to  cover 
the  construction  workers  on  the  ABC  high- 


way system."  (Senate  Report  No.  1340,  June 
28.  1968.  on  S.  3418.  pages  15-16.  30.) 

Though  the  term  "initial"  was  not  deleted 
by  section  12  from  the  original  section  113 
which  had  been  part  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  its  effect  has  been 
minimized  by  the  Chief  Counsel's  office. 
Our  position  is  reflected  in  the  following  in- 
terpretation: 

"Section  12  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  amended  23  U.S.C.  113  to  pro- 
vide for  the  applicability  of  contract  labor 
standards  to  all  construction  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  Primary.  Secondary,  and  Inter- 
state Systems.  There  are  no  exceptions  set 
forth  in  this  provision  and  none  were  in- 
tended to  be  created  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  term  "initial  construction'  in  the  1968 
amendment."  ("Applicability  of  23  U.S.C. 
113  to  Various  Federal-aid  Highway  Con- 
struction Programs,"  Letter  to  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator. Port  Worth,  Texas,  December 
15,  1969.) 

CONCLUSION 

Section  113  does  not  apply  to  projects 
under  section  405,  nor  does  it  apply  to  off- 
system  projects  under  section  151. 

The  definition  of  "initial  construction 
work"  In  section  113  was  not  intended  to 
limit  the  scope  of  that  section  but  refers  to 
all  construction  projects  on  a  Federal-aid 
system. 
Prepared  by: 

John  B.  Ashporo, 

Attorney. 
Concurred  by: 

James  J.  Stapleton. 

Assistant  Chiif  Counsel 
Adopted  by: 

David  E.  Wells, 

Chief  Counsel 

The  clear  message  of  these  opinions 
is  that  the  phrase  "initial  construction 
work"  had  the  same  meaning  as  the 
defined  term  "construction"  at  the 
time  Congress  enacted  the  3R  pro- 
gram in  1976.  When  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1976.  establishing  the  so-called  3R  pro- 
gram for  the  Interstate  System,  resur- 
facing, restoration,  and  rehabilitation 
work  had  already  been  eligible  in 
many  c&ses  for  years  before  on  the 
other  Federal-aid  systems,  because 
much  3R  work  is  embraced  by  the 
word  "reconstruction."  In  addition, 
many  projects  of  the  "3R"  type  were 
permitted  on  the  Interstate  System 
prior  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1976.  because  of  the  recognized 
need  to  bring  all  segments  of  the 
Interstate  System  up  to  cuuent  stand- 
ards while  at  the  same  tii.:e  pursuing 
the  elusive  goal  of  simultaneous  com- 
pletion. All  of  these  3R  type  projects 
have  always  been  subject  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions  to  the  same  extent 
that  new  construction  work  on  these 
systems  has  been  subject  to  Davis- 
Bacon.  With  the  3R  program's  incep- 
tion in  the  1976  Highway  Act.  the 
Congress,  fully  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  defined  term  "construc- 
tion." amended  that  definition  in  23 
U.S.C.  101(a).  through  section  108  of 
that  1976  act,  to  include  "resurfacing, 
restoration,  and  rehabilitation."  Since 
the  term  "construction"  has  always 
embraced    "reconstruction,"    I   would 


expect  all  work  funded  under  the  new 
4R  program  to  be  fully  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  administration  to 
rectify  this  situation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

As  author  of  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  spoke  of.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  colloquy  with 
regard  to  Davis-Bacon,  so  I  would 
simply  reserve  judgment.  I  would  not 
want  the  record  to  suggest  that  I  am 
either  concurring  or  disagreeing  with 
what  my  good  friend  is  saying  at  this 
point.  I  simply  would  have  to  look  at 
the  language  before  I  can  make  that 
judgment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Absolutely,  and  I 
would  not  ask  the  gentleman  to  make 
a  judgment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 1 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ris#in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3210  which  establishes 
the  obligation  limitation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  highway  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  very  briefly  commend  our 
distinguished  chairman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  as  well  as  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster),  in  particular,  for  their  work 
in  bringing  about  a  cooperative  effort 
writh  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
presenting  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3210  is  a  1-year 
bill.  It  is.  to  be  sure,  simply  a  stopgap 
measure  which  recognizes  the  fiscal 
crunch  we  are  currently  in. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  fact  that  our  highway  system  is 
deteriorating  and  that  the  funding  in 
H.R.  3210  falls  far  short  of  what  is 
needed  to  reconstruct  and  rehabilitate 
it.  Unfortunately,  our  current  econom- 
ic situation  does  not  permit  us  to  allo- 
cate the  substantial  funds  that  would 
be  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  Na- 
tion's highways. 

As  the  economy  improves,  hopefully 
by  the  time  we  consider  multiyear 
highway  legislation,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reevaluate  the  level  of  funding 
for  our  transportation  programs.  We 
simply  cannot  let  our  national  high- 
way system,  which  connects  and  inte- 
grates all  parts  of  the  country,  fall 
apart. 

While  I  would  have  preferred,  and  I 
think  other  members  of  the  committee 
would  have  preferred  seeing  multiyear 
highway  legislation  before  us  today. 
H.R.  3210.  which  is  a  1-year  highway 
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bill,  would  help  us  address  some  of  the 
immedate  and  pressing  needs  of  our 
highway  program. 

I  agree  with  the  direction  this  bill 
takes  in  areas  such  as  the  redefining 
of  the  interstate  system  to  make  com- 
pletion a  more  realistic  objective  the 
expanding  of  the  3R.  4R  program,  and 
other  efforts  to  concentrate  on  inter- 
state rehabilitation. 

Additionally.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  funding  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1982  are  brought  into  con- 
formance with  the  President's  budget 
under  this  legislation.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee clearly  is  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion and  credit  for  the  great  negotiat- 
ing effort  that  took  place,  with  the  ac- 
commodations that  were  reached 
during  the  budget  reconciliation  proc- 


So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3210  and  look  forward  to  review- 
ing a  comprehensive  multiyear  high- 
way bill  sometime  in  the  near  future 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shusttr). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  chairmen  of  the  full  committee 
and  subcommittee  well  know,  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  been  rising  in 
support  of  a  multiyear  highway  bill.  I 
remain  convinced  that  now  would 
have  been  the  time  to  enact  such  a 
bill.  However,  with  these  reservations 
aside,  I  support  H.R.  3210,  which  at 
least  effectively  meets  the  immediate 
needs  of  our  Nation's  highway  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
funding  levels  in  H.R.  3210  are  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  budget  and 
most  importantly,  we  have  adopted  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

Given  our  current  funding  and  reve- 
nue projections,  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  by  1990  is  an  illu- 
sion no  one  believes  any  more.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  that  vast  expenditures  will 
be  required  to  abate  the  serious  dete- 
rioration of  some  existing  interstate 
segments  as  they  reach  the  end  of 
their  design  life.  Under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3210,  the  cost  to  complete  the 
Interstate  System  would  be  reduced 
by  some  $17  billion  by  the  redefinition 
of  the  Interstate  System  and  make  its 
completion  a  more  achievable  objec- 
tive. It  would  also  expand  our  inter- 
state restoration  efforts  to  include  re- 
construction and  adjust  the  Federal 
share  to  make  this  alternative  more 
attractive. 

Beginning  October  1.  1981,  interstate 
construction  funds  would  be  available 
only  to  construct  interstate  segments 
to  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable  serv- 
ice consisting  of  full  access  control  and 
a  pavement  designed  to  accommodate 
traffic  anticipated  for  the  next  20 
years.  This  would  permit  essential  con- 


struction to  open  gaps  on  segments 
now  open  to  traffic,  as  well  as  essential 
stage  construction  on  sections  already 
open  to  traffic.  In  rural  areas  of 
400,000  population,  four  lanes  would 
be  required.  In  rural  areas  and  urban 
and  urbanized  areas  up  to  400,000  pop- 
ulation, four  lanes,  not  including  HOV 
lanes,  would  be  permitted.  For  areas 
between  400.000  and  1  million,  up  to 
six  lanes,  exclusive  of  HOV  lanes, 
would  be  permitted,  and  in  areas  over 
1  million  population,  up  to  eight  lanes, 
exclusive  of  HOV  lanes,  would  be  per- 
mitted. 

In  addition,  the  bridge  program 
would  receive  $100  million  more  in  au- 
thorizations for  the  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  of  some  of  our  Nation's 
deteriorating  bridges. 

I  recognize  that  today  we  are  dealing 
with  only  a  1-year  bill.  Moreover,  com- 
prehensive surface  transportation  leg- 
islation providing  program  funding 
and  stability  for  the  next  3  to  4  years 
will  be  closely  examined  by  this  com- 
mittee later  in  this  Congress.  Differ- 
ent philosophical  approaches  will  un- 
doubtedly be  debated  at  that  time. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have 
unanimity  on  the  need  to  redefine 
interstate  completion  and  to  greatly 
expand  our  interstate  maintenance 
effort.  However.  H.R.  3210  permits  us 
to  make  these  universally  agreed  upon 
interstate  program  changes  now. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
seize  the  initiative  and  support  the 
bill. 

There  are  two  final  points  I  would 
make,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all, 
there  have  been  many  Members  who 
have  expressed  interest  in  having  indi- 
vidual projects  in  their  district  includ- 
ed in  this  bill.  The  approach  to  this 
legislation  on  a  bipartisan  basis  was 
not  to  include  such  projects  this  year 
but,  rather,  recognizing  that  we  will 
have  comprehensive  legislation  next 
year,  to  consider  such  projects  at  that 
time. 
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I  myself  had  a  project  I  was  very  in- 
terested in  my  own  district.  It  is  not 
included  because  we  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  take  that  approach  this  year  in  this 
very  limited  bill. 

Last,  let  me  comment  that  I  have 
heard  some  discussion  about  the  fund- 
ing formulas  favoring  or  disfavoring 
various  States.  The  approach  from  the 
very  begirming  with  regard  to  funding 
has  been  a  sound  approach  and  that  is 
to  put  the  money  where  the  need  is,  to 
recognize  that  ihis  is  a  national 
system  and  therefore  we  must  address 
the  needs  on  a  national  basis. 

My  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributes several  million  dollars  more 
each  year  than  it  gets  back,  yet  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  a  national  system  that 
this  is  proper  and  should  be  done. 

So  for  those  Members  who  feel  the 
urge   to   try   to  change   formulas   in 
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order  to  bring  about  more  money  for 
their  own  parochial  areas  and  inter- 
ests. I  would  urge  them  to  recognize 
the  historic  framework  in  which  this 
national  system  has  been  put  togeth- 
er, to  recognize  that  we  must  put  the 
money  where  the  need  is.  to  recognize 
that  we  must  have  an  integrated  na- 
tional highway  system,  rather  than 
simply  dealing  on  a  parochial  basis 
with  bits  and  pieces. 

So  having  made  those  observations. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
before  us  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster),  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I.  too, 
agree  that  our  system  should  be  inte- 
grated as  a  national  system;  but  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned over  one  provision  in  H.R.  3210 
which  eliminates  the  set-aside  of  funds 
which  was  created  so  that  all  States 
receive  a  minimum  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  interstate  construction 
funds.  I  think  we  have  to  be  much 
more  creative  in  this  particular  atmos- 
phere in  finding  ways  in  which  to  cut 
back,  in  which  to  exercise  restraint  in 
the  increase  in  Federal  spending.  How- 
ever, that  exercise  of  restraint  must  be 
handled  in  an  equitable  and  fair 
manner.  Elimination  of  this  provision 
would  have  a  severe  impact  on  Dela- 
ware and  several  other  States  by  re- 
ducing their  share  of  interstate  funds 
by  an  average  of  52  percent.  These 
States  are  Vermont.  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Maine. 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming.  In  fact.  Dela- 
ware. Vermont.  North  Dakota,  and  Ne- 
braska lose  about  70  percent  by  elimi- 
nation of  this  set-aside. 

In  Delaware,  the  minimum  alloca- 
tion of  interstate  construction  funds 
makes  up  40  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  received  by  the 
State.  Since  excess  interstate  funds 
can  be  transferred  for  use  on  other 
systems  within  the  State,  virtually  all 
of  Delaware's  highway  programs 
depend  on  adequate  and  fair  Federal 
interstate  construction  funds. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Of  course. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  certainly  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  these  funds  to  Delaware 
and  the  other  affected  States.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  impact  an  abrupt 
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reduction  in  Delaware's  interstate 
funds  will  have  on  highway  programs 
in  the  State,  and  in  States  facing  a 
similar  situation. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
propose,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  that 
we  adopt  a  hold-harmless  provision 
which  would  prevent  any  State  from 
losing  funds,  and  disrupt  the  integrat- 
ed national  system.  Perhaps  a  measure 
more  narrowly  targeted  to  only  those 
very  few  States  that  now  qualify  for 
the  minimum  and  stand  to  lose  such  a 
great  deal  under  H.R.  3210  could  be 
agreed  to  in  further  negotiations  on 
Interstate  funding  formulas. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  will  certainly 
keep  the  gentleman's  interests  well  in 
mind  as  we  make  further  adjustments 
in  this  act,  especially  as  we  develop  a 
position  all  parties  can  agree  to  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  acknowledging  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  in  Dela- 
ware and  the  other  minimum  alloca- 
tion States.  The  minimum  apportion- 
ment of  interstate  funds  and  the  abili- 
ty to  transfer  excess  interstate  funds 
to  other  highway  systems  is  a  crucial 
component  of  Federal  highway  policy 
for  Delaware  and  other  similar  States. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  of  us  on  the  majority  side  are 
also  aware  of  the  impact  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  on  Delaware  and  other 
States  which  now  receive  the  mini- 
mum allocation. 

I  would  hope  that  working  with  the 
minority  and  the  other  body  that  we 
might  work  something  out  that  would 
address  the  gentleman's  concerns 
without  doing  harm  to  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  H.R.  3210  as  it  is  presently 
before  us. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  were  made,  because  this 
was  a  concern  that  he  has  discussed 
with  me  and  as  he  knows  was  enacted 
into  law  a  few  years  ago. 

Clearly,  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware has  not  only  articulated  his  case 
here  today,  but  on  a  continuing  basis 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  funding  com- 
mitment for  some  of  these  States  that 
have  actually  completed  their  inter- 
state systems. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want    to    thank    the    gentleman    for 


bringing  this  issue  before  the  House 
and  before  the  committee.  I  know, 
having  worked  with  the  committee 
members  before,  that  they  will  take 
our  concerns  Into  consideration,  as 
they  have  in  the  past  on  similar  prob- 
lems. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Howard,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  An- 
derson), and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  for 
their  willingness  to  work  with  the 
small  States  on  matters  of  great  con- 
cern to  us.  The  chairman  has  demon- 
strated a  sensitivity  to  our  critical 
highway  needs  over  the  years.  I  recall 
that  when  then-President  Carter  de- 
ferred Federal-aid  highway  funds  last 
year,  causing  disproportionate  funding 
cutbacks  for  Vermont  and  other  small 
States,  Mr.  Howard  helped  us  in  seek- 
ing a  return  to  equity. 

There  is  much  about  H.R.  3210  that 
is  good.  First  and  foremost.  I  think,  it 
adds  $525  million  to  the  expanded 
interstate  maintenance  program,  for- 
merly the  3R  program,  now  the  4R, 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  bill  also  intro- 
duces a  one-half  of  1  perc,ent  mini- 
mum apportionment  guarantee  for 
each  State  under  the  4R  program,'  ef- 
fective October  1,  1981,  and  the  Feder- 
al share  is  raised  from  75  to  90  per- 
cent. The  Federal-aid  highway  system 
is  deteriorating  at  an  alarming  rate- 
nearly  26,000  miles  of  interstate,  arte- 
rial and  collector  highways  are  in  need 
of  immediate  resurfacing  or  recon- 
struction. This  shift  in  priorities  in  the 
bill,  then,  is  timely  and  forward  look- 
ing, because  clearly  maintenance  of 
the  roads  we  have  built  over  the  years 
is  going  to  be  one  of  our  chief  con- 
cerns in  the  years  to  come. 

Second,  H.R.  3210  increases  the 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
authorization  to  $1  billion  from  the 
1981  level  of  $900  million.  This  is  an- 
other area  that  requires  immediate  at- 
tention, as  we  have  more  than  55,000 
bridges  that  are  deficient.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  the  measure  sets  a  fiscal 
year  1982  obligations  ceiling  for  Feder- 
al-aid highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  which  is  in  agreement 
with  Public  Law  97-35,  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  and  that  it 
contains  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  complete  the  Interstate  System  in 
accordance  with  23  U.S.C.  104(b)(5) 
and  in  order  to  reflect  the  most  cur- 
rent cost  data. 

However,  as  the  Chairman  knows, 
my  State  of  Vermont  will  have  a  very 
substantial  loss  under  this  bill.  We 
serve  as  the  main  commercial  corridor 
between  eastern  New  York,  Boston 
and  Montreal.  Much  of  the  service  we 
render  is  to  other  States,  not  our  own 
people.  We  had  over  700  million  vehi- 
cle-miles last  year  and  have  one  of  the 
higher  ratios  of  interstate  miles  per 


capita  in  the  country.  Although  a  few 
people  stop  off  in  Vermont,  aind  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  because  they  do 
spend  some  money  in  the  State,  we 
have  an  exceptional  burden.  Vermont 
is  a  very  low-income  State  with  a  very 
high  tax  effort,  and  to  cut  us  back,  as 
this  bill  would,  would  be  a  substantial 
problem. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  This  year. 
Vermont  received  $1,688  million  under 
the  3R  program.  $17,064  million  for 
interstate  construction  and  $10.3  mil- 
lion for  our  bridges.  Under  H.R.  3210. 
the  respective  numbers  would  be  $3.9 
million,  $998  thousand,  and  somewhat 
less  than  $10.3  million.  According  to 
our  State  transportation  agency,  and 
as  the  numbers  I  have  just  recited  in- 
dicate, Vermont  stands  to  lose  roughly 
on  the  order  of  $14  million  if  this  leg- 
islation is  adopted  in  its  present  form. 
Although  the  threatened  funds  are 
interstate  funds,  they  are  transferable 
and  are  slated  for  use  by  the  State  on 
crucial  primary  projects  on  Vermont 
Route  7  and  Route  2.  Projects  of  this 
kind  employ  many  Vermonters,  and 
are  thus  doubly  important  to  us.  The 
State  also  planned  to  use  some  of  this 
money  for  defective  guardrail  replace- 
ment and  building  safety  embank- 
ments. 

The  1-year  scope  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
turbing as  well.  I  understand  the 
chairman  feels  that,  due  to  the  time 
constraints  imposed  by  the  May  15, 
1981,  deadline  for  reporting  authoriza- 
tion bills,  the  committee  was  unable  to 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministration's and  other  multiyear 
proposals.  I  know  he  also  understands 
that  the  limited  approach  he  has 
adopted  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the 
States  to  plan  for  their  future  high- 
way needs.  The  Vermont  Legislature, 
for  example,  is  rewriting  the  State's 
10-year  construction  program,  and  ac- 
cordingly needs  long-term  informa- 
tion. I  realize  full  well  the  chairman 
has  good  reasons  for  his  preference, 
and  I  am  aware  of  his  overall  strategy, 
but  the  bill  will  cause  difficulties  for 
Vermont  nonetheless. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  know,  has  an  amend- 
ment which  would  redress  the  mini- 
mum apportionment  problem  for  the 
small  States,  but  is  not  planning  to 
offer  it  because,  realistically,  we  just 
do  not  have  the  numliers  here  to  carry 
it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  trust  you 
will  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
correct  the  interstate  construction  ap- 
portionment situation  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman   from    North    Dakota 

(Mr.  DORGAN). 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
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states  such  as  North  Dakota  and 
Delaware  are  concerned  about  the 
one-half  of  1  percent  interstate  set- 
aside.  This  does  not  sound  like  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  for  high- 
way purposes  in  North  Dakota.  North 
Dakota  completed  its  Interstate 
System  on  a  priority  basis.  By  doing 
so.  we  finished  our  highway  sections 
at  lower  cost. 

We  now  would  like  to  utilize  some  of 
those  savings  by  continuing  to  draw 
upon  the  pool  of  money  provided  by 
the  one-half  of  1  percent  set-aside.  It 
is  very  important  for  our  State. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware.      

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemam  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  and  I  certainly  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I 
know  that  the  committee  has  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  pursuing  its  responsibility, 
but  I  am  surprised  and  disappointed, 
in  some  respects,  at  the  aid  allocation 
formula  proposed.  It  is  unfair.  It  is  in- 
equitable to  my  State  and  to  a  variety 
of  other  States,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  a  few  States  that 
have  only  one  interstate  route.  Most 
States  have  multidirectional  systems. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  State  that 
has  only  one  interstate  route  through 
it,  with  no  North-South  route.  I  think 
this  proposed  formula  only  accentu- 
ates the  inequitable  interstate  high- 
way situation  already  faced  by  Nebras- 
ka. 

Therefore.  I  must  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  funding  allocation  which  is 
achieved  under  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1981  because  of  the  severe, 
adverse  impact  which  passage  of  this 
measure  will  have  upon  those  States 
which  have  substantially  completed 
their  interstate  systems.  Although  I 
appreciate  the  effort  which  the  com- 
mittee has  made  in  providing  the  spe- 
cial account  of  $71  million  for  those 
seven  States  which  suffer  the  greatest 
loss  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of 
the  one-half  percent  minimum,  the 
new  formula,  if  adopted,  will  result  in 
the  reduction  of  Nebraska's  share  of 
interstate  highway  funds  from  $18.6 
million  under  current  law  to  $7.3  mil- 
lion, a  1-year  loss  of  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  upon  which  Nebras- 
ka depends  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
interstate  system. 

While  I  recognize  and  support  the 
need  to  refine  the  Federal  highway 
program  and  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures, I  most  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  these  efforts  should  be  made 
solely  at  the  expense  of  our  smaller 


and  less  densely  populated  States.  The 
one-half  percent  minimum  was  provid- 
ed under  prior  law  to  protect  these 
States  which  do  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  large  congressional  delegations 
and  important  committee  chairman- 
ships. I  most  strongly  oppose  these 
new  efforts  to  undercut  that  protec- 
tive mechanism,  and  I  must  protest 
the  inequitable  treatment  which  these 
few  small  States  will  receive  should 
this  measure  become  law.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  in  the  interest  of  fairness, 
to  reject  this  measure  in  its  present 
form; 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation 
for  bringing  to  the  floor  a  highway  bill 
which  retains  the  priority  primary 
program.  In  my  State  of  Florida  we 
have  a  unique  problem  with  our  high- 
ways and  that  is  not  only  do  our  con- 
stituents drive  on  the  highways  but  so 
do  many  of  yours.  Because  of  our 
wa^n  climate  and  annual  migration  of 
winter  residents,  we  have  literally  mil- 
lions of  people,  from  every  State  and 
every  congressional  district  in  the 
country,  who  use  our  highways.  As  a 
result,  we  also  have  some  of  the  most 
congested  highways  in  the  country. 
One  of  those  highways  is  U.S.  19  along 
the  west  coast  of  Florida.  U.S.  19  at 
some  parts  of  the  year  is  literally  a  50- 
mile  traffic  jam.  Some  describe  it  as 
the  world's  longest  parking  lot.  Now 
with  the  help  of  my  good  friend,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, U.S.  19  is  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  the  priority  primary  pro- 
gram and  I  am  most  grateful  to  him 
for  his  help  in  seeing  that  this  high- 
way retains  that  designation  in  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  a 
few  questions  about  this  bill  if  he 
would  care  to  respond. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  this  legislation  with  my  col- 
league from  Florida,  and  I  might  add 
that  I  know  firsthand  of  the  problems 
on  U.S.  19  in  Florida,  because  several 
years  ago  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
drive  on  that  highway  when  I  visited 
his  district. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  priority  primary  program  in 
this  legislation  is  actually  increased  by 
some  $50  million.  Would  that  indicate 
that  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
still  consider  the  priority  primary  pro- 
gram to  be  very  important  to  our 
country's  highways? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  level  of  funding  for  this 
program  is  being  increased  from  $125 
million  to  $175  million.  The  very 
nature  of  the  program  is  that  the  Con- 


gress considers  those  segments  on  the 
priority  primary  program  to  be  of  na- 
tional priority. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Should  the 
States  then  also  consider  those  high- 
ways to  be  of  the  highest  priority? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Now,  in 
times  like  these  when  money  is  in 
short  supply  "uid  the  Congress  imposes 
limitations  on  the  obligational  author- 
ity the  States  have  available  to  them, 
it  forces  the  States  to  pick  and  choose 
between  projects.  In  effect,  they  must 
decide  a  priority  ranking  for  each  of 
their  projects.  Will  that  be  true  under 
this  year's  legislation? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  competition  for  scarce 
dollars  requires  the  States  to  establish 
their  own  priorities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Since  the 
Congress  has  specifically  designated 
these  particular  segments  of  highway 
to  be  a  high  national  priority,  should 
not  the  States  also  place  them  high  on 
their  own  priority  ranking? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  I  wish  to  agree  with  both 
gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at 
the  time  we  have  more  roads  and  more 
expense  under  priority  primaries  than 
we  have  funding  for;  so  if  the  State 
does  not  pay  attention  to  this,  that 
money  is  not  going  to  be  sitting 
around  waiting  for  that  State.  There 
are  many  other  roads  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  that  can  use  it;  so 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  up  and  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  and  I  both 
know  that  there  are  some  here  in 
Washington  who  would  prefer  that 
there  be  no  priority  primary  program. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  again.  In  fact,  there  are  those 
in  the  other  body  who  would  rather 
the  designation  of  priorities  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  States  and  they  wish  to 
do  away  with  this  discretionary  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  In  the  case 
of  those  roads  which  are  dependent  on 
this  program  and  are  right  in  the 
middle  of  multiyear  projects  that 
would  be  tragic.  When  a  State  delays  a 
priority  primary  project  because  of 
the  shortage  of  obligational  authority, 
does  that  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
case  for  the  priority  primary  program? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  say  it  weak- 
ens it.  Whenever  there  is  a  shortage  of 
funds  the  first  programs  to  go  are  the 
ones  which  are  not  being  used  or  are 
being  delayed. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Then  if  a 
State  were  to  favor  the  continuation 
of  the  program,  it  would  be  wise  for  it 
to  use  its  priority  primary  funding  in  a 
expeditious  manner? 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  this  legis- 
lation and  as  my  predecessor  in  the 
well.  Congressman  Young  of  Florida, 
so  ably  pointed  out,  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  priority  primary  por- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
majority  and  the  minority  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
the  work  that  they  have  done  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  closer  to  a  reality. 
The  administration,  unfortunately, 
has  come  out  against  the  priority  pri- 
mary system  of  completing  necessary 
highways. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
YouMG)  stated  a  minute  ago  that  in  his 
State  of  Florida  the  State  had  chosen 
to  disregard  the  priority  primary  situ- 
ation that  this  committee  had  recog- 
nized. In  my  State  of  North  Carolina, 
fortunately  for  us,  our  State  govern- 
ment has  put  its  full  support  and  its 
full  weight  behind  the  work  of  this 
committee,  but  this  bill  must  move 
forward. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  inMnedi- 
ate  passage  of  H.R.  3210,  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
interstate  program  as  it  is  presently 
constituted  and  funded  is  incapable  of 
realiL.ing  the  goals  of  system  comple- 
tion by  1990  and  preservation. 

In  the  third  decade  of  construction, 
the  Interstate  System  is  still  far  from 
achieving  the  goal  of  completion  as 
the  term  is  currently  defined.  At  the 
beginning  of  1980,  nearly  96  percent  of 
the  designated  system  was  either  serv- 
ing traffic  or  under  contruction.  Yet, 
the  Interstate  System  will  require  over 
$50  billion  in  Federal  funds  to  com- 
plete as  now  defined.  In  other  words, 
the  Interstate  System  completion, 
may  well  be  a  goal  that  is  unattain- 
able, under  today's  definitions. 

My  objective  and  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion is  to  make  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  an  attainable  end, 
while  preserving  equity  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  States. 

If  interstate  completion  is  to  be  re- 
defined, it  is  estimated  that  several  bil- 
lion dollars  could  be  saved  in  complet- 


ing the  system.  For  completion  of  the 
interstate  to  become  a  reality,  more 
than  a  change  in  definition  is  re- 
quired. The  program  must  be  funded 
at  a  level  necessary  to  complete  the 
system,  including  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion. 

I  believe  H.R.  3210  is  the  first  step  In 
the  97th  Congress  toward  that  effort. 
This  legislation  will  insure  the  earliest 
possible  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  by  adhering  to  deadlines  es- 
tablished in  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1978. 

The  last  major  highway  authoriza- 
tion act  in  1978  provided  authoriza- 
tions for  Federal  highway  funding  for 
fiscal  years  1979  through  1982.  The 
funding  decisions  at  that  time  substan- 
tially lowered  the  funding  for  1982.  I 
concur  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  should  be  increased  to  the 
Reagan  administration  level  as  provid- 
ed in  H.R.  3210. 

The  legislation  before  you  today  re- 
defines the  Interstate  System  and 
limits  the  obligation  of  funds  to  the 
construction  necessary  to  provide  a 
minimum  level  of  acceptable  service 
on  the  system.  This  redefinition  of  the 
interstate  completion  will  permit  us  to 
shift  more  of  our  available  resources 
to  interstate  restoration.  We  cannot 
afford  to  defer  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  our  investment  in 
the  Nation's  highways. 

H.R.  3210  has  increased  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Federal  funds  for  the 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program  to  the  needed  level  of  $1  bil- 
lion. The  continuation  of  this  categori- 
cal program  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public. 

In  summary.  I  support  H.R.  3210  as 
an  expeditious  and  short-range  piece 
of  legislation.  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  the  House  pass  this  legislation  to 
insure  the  continued  safety  and 
progress  of  our  Nation's  highways. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3210. 

D  1130 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  like  to  take  an  opportunity 
to  thank  both  sides  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
particularly  the  subcommittee  that 
did  the  major  part  of  the  work  on  this 
particular  bill.  I  think  that  I  have  seen 
probably  the  best  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion of  any  committee  that  I  can  think 
of. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  full 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  considering  an  extremely 
important  piece  of  legislation  today. 


the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 
This  legislation  will  increase  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  to 
complete  our  Nation's  Interstate 
System,  repair  and  rebuild  our  roads 
and  continue  the  massive  job  of  re- 
pairing unsafe  bridges  around  the 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation.  I  <»n  remember  the 
hearings  that  were  held  on  this  bill 
and  on  the  future  needs  of  our  high- 
way system  beyond  1981.  There  is  no 
question  that  more  money  must  be  put 
into  the  Federal  highway  program 
from  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 
Funding  that  was  approved  for  1981  in 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1978  is  inadequate  now  because  of  in- 
flation. 

Over  the  past  25  years,  the  United 
States  has  created  a  great  highway 
system.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  see 
that  system  deteriorate  now  because 
we  did  not  earmark  the  necessary 
fimds  for  repair  and  reconstruction.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981 
that  will  raise  the  spending  ceiling 
from  $7.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$8.2  billion.  The  bill  will  also  increase 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  used 
for  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction work  to  $800  million.  The 
Congress  needs  to  pass  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
splendid  work  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  in  such  an  orderly  and  expe- 
ditious manner,  and  the  professional- 
ism with  which  he  has  handled  these 
very  complicated  subjects. 

I  do  want  to  touch  on  a  subject 
which  has  not  been  the  focus  of  this 
particular  bill,  but  which  is  within  the 
purview  of  this  subcommittee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  That  is  the  "buy 
American"  provision  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program. 

On  November  16,  1978.  President 
Carter  signed  into  law  Public  Law  95- 
599  amending  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  which  included,  in  section 
401,  a  requirement  that  preference  l)e 
given  to— I  will  read  the  language  spe- 
cifically from  the  bill— "domestic  arti- 
cles, materials  and  supplies"  in  feder- 
ally funded  highway  procurement.  On 
November  15,  1978,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  promptly  issued 
emergency  regulations  to  implement 
those  "buy  American"  provisions  of 
the  act.  But  then,  for  the  next  2V4 
years,  this  whole  matter  of  completing 
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the     issuance     of     regulations     has 
dragged  along. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  President 
Reagan  issued  his  memorandum  post- 
poning and  suspending  all  rulemaking, 
this  particular  rulemaking  was 
stopped.  Then,  on  April  8,  1981.  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  issued 
a  notice  calling  for  public  comments 
on  a  number  of  existing  program  re- 
quirements which  are  considered  to  be 
"costly  or  controversial."  That  in- 
cludes the  "buy  American"  provision. 

What  I  am  very  upset  about  is  that 
the  Congress  very  clearly  established 
"buy  American"  provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  program,  and  sitting  on 
the  docks  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  are  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  Japanese  steel,  rust- 
ing, I  might  add.  to  go  into  the  Arrow- 
head Bridge  to  be  built  between  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin.  The  administra- 
tion is  doing  nothing  about  issuing 
regulations  to  cover  future  procure- 
ment of  steel  which  will  be  going  Into 
other  bridges,  other  sections  of  high- 
ways, elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  just  urge  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee— and  I  know  he  is 
concerned  about  it  and  will  excuse  my 
enthusiasm  over  this  issue,  but  it  does 
involve  jobs,  jobs  in  my  district  and  in 
steel-producing  districts  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States— that  he  hold  hear- 
ings to  focus  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  the  matter  before 
us.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  problem,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  be  looking  into  the  prob- 
lem. We  will  be  having  hearings,  if  not 
sooner,  early  this  coming  year. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  a  classic 
problem  in  the  bridge  replacement 
program  of  the  Federal  Government 
dealing  with  a  bridge  in  my  hometown 
of  Melbourne,  the  Melbourne  Cause- 
way Bridge.  This  is  a  high-level  bridge 
going  across  the  Inland  Waterway. 

The  project  design  is  complete,  it  is 
ready  to  go.  and  the  Florida  DOT  is 
ready  to  construct  it.  It  is  a  $10.3  mil- 
lion program  that  would  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  DOT.  coming  out  of  their 
special  bridge  replacement  program. 

I  would  urge  the  consideration  of 
the  committee,  indeed  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  through  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  on 
this  bridge.  It  is  the  only  project  in 
the  whole  State  of  Florida  that  is 
ready  to  go  in  this  special  bridge  re- 
placement program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
with  respect  to  the  Melbourne  Cause- 
way Bridge.  I  am  very  happy  the  gen- 
tleman brought  it  to  us. 

I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  as 
was    mentioned    earlier,    we    already 


have  too  many  bridges  designated  and 
not  enough  funds  for  them.  The  com- 
mittee has  disciplined  itself,  and  has 
refrained  from  recommending  addi- 
tional projects  for  designation  at  this 
time.  However,  we  will  be  taking  this 
matter  up.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  a 
multiyear  bill  next  year,  and  we  hope 
that  we  can  take  another  good  look  at 
it  at  that  time.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
need  to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  revising  the  program. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair  how 
much  time  we  have  remaining  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson)  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Bouquard). 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  an  important  highway  proj- 
ect located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. As  my  friend  will  recall,  in  the 
fall  of  1979,  the  State  of  Tennessee 
was  forced  to  close  down  an  important 
traffic  thoroughfare  in  the  city  of 
Chattanooga,  the  Walnut  Street 
Bridge,  because  the  structure  was  de- 
termined to  be  unsafe.  This  action  has 
caused  a  major  disruption  in  traffic  in 
downtown  Chattanooga  and  signifi- 
cantly increased  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles utilizing  alternative  routes,  in 
some  cases  surpassing  the  design  ca- 
pacity of  portions  of  these  alternative 
routes. 

To  alleviate  this  hardship,  the  city 
of  Chattanooga,  and  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee are  not  In  the  process  of  negoti- 
ating funding  for  a  replacement  struc- 
ture with  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, utilizing  funding  avail- 
able from  the  secretary's  discretionary 
bridge  replacement  program.  Can  the 
gentleman  assure  me  that  the  commit- 
tee is  aware  of  the  interest  expressed 
in  this  project  by  local  officials  and 
citizens,  and  that  the  committee 
shares  my  concern  and  interest  in 
completing  negotiations  and  bringing 
this  project  into  fruition. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Tennes- 
see, that  we  are  aware  of  her  interest 
in  this  project,  and  the  committee  rec- 
ognizes the  effort  that  she  has  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  this  structure.  The 
committee  would  intend  that,  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  negotia- 
tions, and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  that 
this  project  eventually  be  completed. 

But  I  would  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  we  already  have  too  many 
bridges  designated  under  the  discre- 
tionary bridge  program  and  not 
enough  money  to  cover  all  the  proj- 
ects. Next  year  when  we  take  up  the 
major  highway  bill,  we  will  have  to 
either  reform  the  program  or  add 
more  money.  In  the  interim  we  cannot 
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in  good  conscience  give  this  bridge  the 
legislative  history  the  gentlelady  is  ap- 
parently seeking.  But  I  can  assure  you, 
we  will  consider  it  next  year. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  our  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  it 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  a 
minor  modification  to  H.R.  3210  would 
make  the  Federal  matching  funds  for 
interstate  4R  more  consistent  and 
more  workable.  Many  States  utilize 
their  primary  funds  to  assist  in  the 
growing  job  oi  repairing  and  maintain- 
ing our  Interstate  System.  Primary 
funds  for  the  primary  system  are  now 
at  a  75-25  Federal  match  and  would 
stay  at  that  level  if  those  funds  were 
used  for  interstate  4R.  H.R.  3210 
raises  the  Federal  match  for  the  new 
interstate  4R  to  90-10.  It  is  only  con- 
sistent that  the  match  be  the  same  in 
circumstances  or  primary  funds  being 
used  for  interstate  4R  work.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee if  we  can  explore  means  as  the 
legislation  proceeds  in  conference  and 
elsewhere  to  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  recognize  this 
situation  but  since  this  problem  has 
just  been  brought  to  our  attention.  I 
think  it  best  to  try  to  work  out  some 
solution,  if  possible,  in  conference. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  our 
subcommittee  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  any  Member's  mind  of 
the  importance  of  highways  to  the  Na- 
tion's commerce,  nor  of  the  impossibil- 
ity of  the  States  funding  road  con- 
struction if  the  current  act  lapses  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Everyone  knows  a 
new  authorization  must  be  approved 
which  will  insure  highway  trust  funds 
are  available  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  meet  their  transporta- 
tion needs. 

Indeed,  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
created  by  user  fees  and  is  not  a  prod- 
uct of  general  revenues.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  program  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Government  in 
assuring  that  those  who  use  the  serv- 
ice of  Government— in  this  case  trans- 
portation—pay equitably  for  their  use. 

But  while  there  are  no  doubts  about 
the  need  for  roads,  there  is  significant 
doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today.  Though  this  bill 
contains  many  worthwhile  new  provi- 
sions, it  extends  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram for  only  a  year,  and  would  re- 
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quire  us  to  review  the  trust  fund  and 
the  roads  situation  again  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  1-year  bill  at  this 
time  Is  absurd.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  know  where  they  stand 
before  they  can  even  plan.  If  we  au- 
thorize these  expenditures  for  only  1 
year,  we  actually  mandate  inefficiency 
in  developing  long-term  plans.  Engi- 
neers and  elected  officials  alike  will  be 
forced  to  wait  while  funds  are  re- 
viewed a  year  from  now. 

The  highway  planning  cycle  consists 
of  three  stages:  plan,  design,  and  con- 
struction. Each  of  these  steps  has  as- 
sumptions made  about  the  availability 
of  money  during  succeeding  steps.  If 
local  planners  have  no  realistic  idea  of 
the  limits,  how  can  they  effectively 
anticipate  .  and  efficiently  move 
through  each  step  to  a  completed 
road? 

This  need  to  project  ahead  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  the  Federal  aid  urban 
system.  At  a  time  when  municipal  rev- 
enues are  strained  to  the  bursting 
point,  it  is  especially  important  that 
we  be  sensitive  to  those  pressures  and 
allow  local  governments  a  realistic 
framework  in  which  to  plan. 

Though  at  this  point,  the  House  un- 
doubtedly has  very  Uttle  choice  but  to 
pass  this  1-year  bUl.  we  can  hope  that 
the  other  body  Will  send  over  to  us  for 
our  consideration  sometime  soon  the 
multiyear  bill  that:  I  understand  they 
have  under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith  ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  express  my  concern 
about  changes  this  legislation  would 
make  in  the  apportionment  formula 
for  interstate  resurfacing  funds. 

H.R.  3210  would  change  the  existing 
foimula  to  50-percent  lane  miles  and 
50-percent  vehicle  miles  without  recog- 
nition of  age  or  type  of  vehicle.  This 
change  will  siphon  interstate  resurfac- 
ing funds  away  from  Nebraska  and  is 
being  suggested  without  any  study  of 
the    factors    that    influence    repair 

Earlier  design  standards  for  the 
interstate  were  based  on  vehicles  not 
exceeding  73.280  pounds  of  gross 
weight.  Federal  law  was  not  changed 
until  1975  when  limits  were  increased 
to  80,000  pounds  of  gross  weight. 
States  which  completed  their  Inter- 
state System  early,  such  as  Nebraska, 
have  a  higher  proportion  of  their  mile- 
age designed  to  earlier  Federal  stand- 
ards and  will  be  doubly  penalized  for 
their  efforts  if  age  of  the  system  is  no 
longer  recognized. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  made 
the  right  choice  in  opting  for  just  a  1- 
year  authorization.  However,  changes 


in  funding  formulas  should  not  be 
made  In  ah  interim  bill  like  H.R.  3210. 
It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
another  look  at  this  formula  change 
after  adequate  studies  are  completed. 
States  like  Nebraska  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  the  long-term  commitment 
they  have  made  to  our  Nation's  high- 
way system  and  early  completion  of 
their  share  of  that  system. 


D  1145 
Mr.    CLAUSEN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield   1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  extend  my  compliments 
to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  who 
have  produced  a  bill  under  difficult 
constraints  and  pressures,  budgetary 
and  otherwise. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  this  bill  is 
not  good  for  my  district,  because 
indeed  it  is.  but,  more  importantly,  it 
is  good  for  the  future  of  highways  in 
America.  The  increase  in  cost  in  both 
building  and  maintenance  makes  the 
thought  of  facing  increases  in  taxes 
one  that  must  be  considered. 

This  committee  has  worked  hard  to 
produce  a  1-year  bill  that  will  continue 
the  demands  Congress  ha*  placed  on 
the  Nation  for  better,  saf^r  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  me 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  but.  more 
importantly.  I  think,  to  all  citizens  of 
this  Nation  that  the  commitment  to 
good  highways  and  to  good  transporta- 
tion systems  be  maintained.  My  com- 
pliments go  to  the  committee  for  help- 
ing to  do  so  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  ask  the  committee  and  to  associate 
myself  with  other  Members  who  have 
asked  the  committee  to  reconsider  the 
installation  of  the  minimum  level  pay- 
ments for  interstate  construction  for 
certain  low  apportioned  States,  of 
which  New  Hampshire  is  one. 

This  money  is,  of  course,  essential 
for  our  construction  projects.  We  have 
a  fairly  large  State  relative  to  our  pop- 
ulation. We  have  a  lot  of  roads  to  work 
9n,  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  impor- 
tant that  we  receive  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  apportionment  to  main- 
tain those  roads. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man.  I  rise  to  express  a  concern  for 
the  very  unique  and  special  aspects  of 
the  Glenwood  Canyon  Highway  that 
has  a  potential  significant  impact  by 
the  changes  involved  in  this  bill. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shdster)  would  be  willing  to 
answer,  I  would  like  to  make  an  in- 


quiry of  him  with  regard  to  that  high- 
way.   

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  the  situation  there 
is  unique,  and  I  think  when  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate,  we  may 
be  able  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  accom- 
modate both  of  the  Members  involved 
in  this  subject  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  If  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
conference,  it  is  a  matter  we  surely 
should  consider  for  the  major  legisla- 
tion next  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown)  that  we 
are  aware  of  the  unique  character  of 
the  Glenwood  Canyon  project  and  of 
the  environmental  amenities  that 
would  not  be  available  for  interstate 
construction  funding  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
work  something  out  in  conference,  be- 
cause we  do  recognize  the  unique  char- 
acter of  this  project. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Anderson)  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  CJLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  for  that  kindness,  and  I  have 
a  question  that  I  want  to  direct  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard),  am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  in  reauthoriz- 
ing the  priority  primary  program,  it 
was  the  committee's  intent  to  fund 
only  those  projects  previously  author- 
ized by  the  committee  which  included 
the  Kolb  Road- Valencia  Road  project 
in  my  district.  Grant  Road  at  Sahuaro 
Avenue  east  to  Wilmot  Road,  through 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base  to 
Interstate  10,  and  Valencia  Road  west 
from  Kolb  to  Country  Club  Road?  Is 
this  correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  yes.  we 
have  discussed  this,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Kolb  Road  project.  I  have  been  out 
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there  and  seen  it.  and  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, yes.  with  the  limited  money 
we  have,  we  feel  that  for  roads  like 
this  that  have  already  begun  to  be 
funded,  they  should  have  priority 
funding.  We  obviously  are  not  in  this 
difficult  a  position  in  projects  such  as 
this,  and  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  yes. 
he  is  correct  in  his  understanding  of 
the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Let  me  say  that  he  is  a  leading 
figure  on  the  East  Side  of  Tucson,  and 
we  may  have  room  for  his  statue  out 
there  once  the  project  is  completed. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sure  that  could  not  come  from  the 
trust  fund. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  will  that  statue 
be  bipartisan? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Clausen)  will  take  off  a  little  weight, 
we  can  have  his  statue  right  there 
with  Jim  Howard's. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3210.  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981,  and  specifi- 
cally, would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  for  not  transferring 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
highway  program  for  fiscal  year  1982 
to  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion as  some  had  originally  proposed. 

The  ARC  highway  program  has  a 
long  record  of  success.  It  was  created 
as  an  entirely  new  approach  to  high- 
way building;  an  approach  based  on  a 
concept  of  building  highways  to  en- 
courage development  in  an  isolated, 
economically  depressed  region. 

New.  also,  was  the  process  through 
which  the  highway  system  would  be 
planned  and  built.  This  is  a  partner- 
ship process  through  which  13  Gover- 
nors and  an  appointee  of  the  Presi- 
dent meet  together  to  make  mutually 
acceptable  decisions  involving  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  highway  system  cutting 
3.000  miles  through  rugged  terralii. 

The  developmental  concept  has 
worked:  The  income  and  job  figures, 
factories  along  the  highways  and 
other  evidence  show  that. 

The  Federal-State  process  also 
works.  Difficult  problems  among  the 
States  and  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  amica- 
bly resolved  again  and  again  over  the 
years  as  ARC  made  basic  policy  deci- 
sions on  corridor  locations,  construc- 
tion priorities,  allocations,  design 
standards  and  center  line  locations.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  has  handled  the  me- 
chanical aspects  of  administering  the 
program. 

The  Commission  has  also  provided  a 
way  for  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments to  work  with  State  and  local  de- 
velopment organizations  so  that  high- 
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way  construction  can  be  coordinated 
with  other  public  and  private  invest- 
ments. 

The  ARC  program  has  been  tested 
over  a  period  of  16  years  with  virtually 
no  criticism.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress have  supported  the  program. 

Today,  I  am  glad  to  see  they  still 
support  this  program  which  is  such  a 
vital  part  of  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  Appalachia. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  the 
East-End  Bridge,  which  spans  the 
Ohio  River  between  Huntington.  W. 
Va..  and  Ohio,  is  excluded  from  the 
spending  limitation  on  highway  con- 
struction programs  as  an  emergency 
bridge  project.  The  people  of  Hunting- 
ton. I  am  sure,  will  be  eternally  grate- 
ful for  this  emergency  relief  fimding 
to  complete  this  most  important  trans- 
portation link. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
James  Howard,  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation.  Glenn  Anderson,  for 
handling  this  legislation  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible.* 
•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  (H.R.  3210)  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously  ap- 
prove its  passage. 

I  believe  this  bill  adequately  address- 
es the  highway  transportation  needs 
of  this  Nation  while  accomplishing 
budgetary  restraint.  I  highly  commend 
the  members  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  for  their 
superb  effort.  While  there  are  always 
areas  for  improvement,  the  economies 
achieved  will  permit  our  highway 
transportation  system  to  be  built  with- 
out major  disruptions  in  the  scheduled 
completion,  and  will  accelerate  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  network. 

This  Congress  has  the  duty  to  un- 
dertake the  most  far-reaching  over- 
haul of  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram since  the  creation  of  the  inter- 
state program  in  1956.  The  highways 
of  America  are  vitally  important  to 
the  people  and  the  movement  of 
goods— the  central  transportation  net- 
work upon  which  all  other  modes  are 
dependent.  Even  with  all  the  advances 
made  in  providing  mass  transporta- 
tion, reviving  railroads  and  improving 
aviation,  America's  highways  are  and 
will  remain  the  backbone  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system.  High- 
ways have  made  possible  our  life  style 
as  Americans,  and  provided  us  with 
freedom  of  movement  to  reach  our 
jobs,  our  schools,  our  churches,  and 
the  places  where  we  play. 

We  all  await  the  economic  renais- 
sance of  America.  Our  highway  trans- 
portation system  will  be  an  essential 
ingredient  to  achieving  this  revival. 
Meeting  the  challenge  before  us  will 
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take  resources,  imagination,  coopera- 
tion, and  initiative. 

The  need  now  is  for  a  comprehensive 
program  that  addresses  the  differing 
needs  of  our  States  effectively  and 
with  equity,  and  that  can  produce  the 
kind  of  highway  system  needed  by 
Americans  as  we  face  the  next  centu- 
ry. This  legislation  is  the  first  stepping 
stone  toward  realizing  this  goal. 

Ahead,  we  face  many  challenges. 
Clearly,  the  biggest  obstacle  confront- 
ing us  is  the  40.253-mile  Interstate 
Highway  System.  Construction  ex- 
penses have  gone  up  so  much  that  it 
will  cost  nearly  as  much  to  complete 
construction  of  the  final  5  percent  of 
the  system  as  it  did  to  build  the  first 
95  percent— $65  billion. 

Maintaining  the  interstate  will  cost 
many  times  more.  The  highways  were 
designed  to  go  only  20  years  without 
repairs,  and  few  expected  the  beating 
they  would  take  from  heavy  traffic. 
According  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, the  backlog  of  immediate 
repairs  needed  in  the  system  grew 
from  $2.3  billion  in  1976  to  $6.1  billion 
in  1980.  Currently,  over  10  percent  of 
the  existing  Interstate  System  has  ex- 
ceeded its  design  life  and  will  require 
reconstruction,  a  need  which  increases 
each  year.  The  FHWA  further  reports 
that  to  make  the  interstate  highway 
surfaces  adequate  again  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  wear  and  tear  will  cost 
$16.8  billion  in  the  next  decade. 

Also  haunting  cities  and  States  is 
the  $41.1  billion  pricetag  to  replace  or 
rehabilitate  the  more  than  200,000  de- 
ficient bridges  in  the  Nation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accouting  Office. 
98.000  bridges  are  structurally  weak  or 
unsound  and  must  be  closed,  restricted 
to  lighter  vehicles,  or  immediately  re- 
habilitated to  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration and  collapse.  The  other  102,000 
deficient  bridges  are  functionally  obso- 
lete because  they  are  narrow,  have  in- 
adequate underclearances.  have  insuf- 
ficient load-carrying  capacity,  or  are 
poorly  alined  with  the  roadway  and 
can  no  longer  safely  service  today's 
traffic. 

The  cost  of  this  decay  is  not  borne 
solely  by  Federal  and  State  transpor- 
tation officials.  The  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  figures  that  it  now 
costs  24.8  cents  per  mile  to  own  and 
operate  a  medium-sized  car.  In  future 
years,  damage  inflicted  by  deteriorat- 
ing streets  and  highways  could  rival 
high-gasoline  prices  as  a  cause  of  spi- 
raling  car-ownership  costs. 

As  matters  stand,  the  situation  can 
only  get  worse,  because  roads  will  get 
a  bigger  beating  than  ever.  Despite 
rising  fuel  prices,  the  Nation^  Trans- 
portation Policy  Commission  predicts 
a  69-percent  rise  in  auto  travel  and  a 
142-percent  increase  in  truck  travel  by 
the  year  2000. 

Adequate  levels  of  investment  and 
revenues  designed  to  meet  our  essen- 
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tial  highway  needs  is  imperative  to 
sustain  America's  economic  strength. 
While  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  trim  Federal  outlays 
and  balance  the  budget,  we  must  strive 
for  a  careful  balance  between  the  need 
to  curb  Federal  spending  and  the  need 
to  Insure  that  our  present  highway 
transportation  network  will  be  pre- 
served. While  it  is  possible  and,  per- 
haps, desirable  to  defer  some  of  these 
expenditures  a  while,  in  so  doing  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  cost  to 
recover  in  future  years  will  be  signifi- 
cantly greater.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3210, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  particularly  the  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlemsin  from  Pennsylvania,  for  their 
dedicated  work  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
is  timely  and  proceeds  in  the  direction 
that  we  have  to  take  now  regarding 
our  Nation's  highways.  This  country 
has  possibly  the  finest  system  of  roads 
in  the  world,  from  our  country  roads 
to  our  inter«tates.  The  bill  we  have 
before  us  today.  While  not  a  compre- 
hensive statutory  review  or  multiyear 
bill,  takes  a  new  direction  in  redefin- 
ing the  proper  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  vis-a-vis  the  Interstate 
System;  that  of  protecting  our  invest- 
ment in  this  network  of  highways. 

Our  Interstate  System  is  now  96  per- 
cent complete.  The  remaining  4  per- 
cent, although  probably  more  expen- 
sive and  difficult  to  construct  than  the 
preceding  96  percent,  will  be  finished 
by  1990  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  However,  some  of  the  oldest  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  designed 
lifespan  of  20  years.  We  have  invested 
billions  of  dollars  in  interstate  con- 
struction. Much  of  the  system  is  dete- 
riorating from  good  to  fair— and  it  is  a 
fast  slide  from  fair  to  poor.  We  cannot 
let  this  happen.  This  bill,  by  including 
reconstruction  under  eligible  activities 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government, 
will  permit  us  to  abate  the  serious  de- 
terioration of  parts  of  the  system. 

I  also  believe  that  the  redefinition  of 
eligible  types  of  construction  realisti- 
cally assures  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System.  While  we  all  feel 
that  such  items  as  noise  abatement 
design,  landscaping,  scenic  overlooks, 
and  way  stations  are  esthetically  im- 
portant, the  actual  completion  of  the 
system  is  far  more  so.  By  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  system  by  some  $16  billion 
and  constructing  to  "minimum  level  of 
acceptable  design"  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  having  a  finished  system  by 
1990. 

F^ally.  I  am  quite  concerned  about 
the  condition  of  our  Nation's  bridges.  I 


understand  that  a  comprehensive 
bridge  repair  and  reconstruction  pro- 
gram is  a  priority  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
completely  in  support  of  such  a  priori- 
ty. I  am  pleased  that  we  could  include 
in  H.R.  3210  language  which  directs 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration's 
attention  to  this  matter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation.* 
•  Mr.   CORRADA.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3210,  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  im- 
portant since  it  continues  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration's  programs 
which  allocate  fimds  to  States,  and  to 
Puerto  Rico,  for  continuing  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 

Given  the  administration's  emphasis 
on  cutting  back  some  of  the  equally 
important  mass  transit  and  UMTA 
programs,  the  highway  bill  before  us 
today  becomes  more  important  since 
the  upgrading  of  the  Nation's  highway 
systems,  and  those  in  Puerto  Rico,  will 
become  increasingly  used  by  our  citi- 
zens as  a  traffic  resource. 

The  authorization  levels  of  $1.55  bil- 
lion for  the  Nation's  primary  system 
will  allow  completion  of  priqrity 
routes,  and  the  additional!  funds  of 
$800  million  interstate  resurfacing, 
restoration,  and  rehabilitation  is  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  upgrading  of 
our  highway  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1978.  the  last  major 
transportation  legislation  passed 
which  affected  the  highway  construc- 
tion and  mass  transit  needs  of  our 
country,  contained  a  provision  which 
called  for  a  study  of  the  special  needs 
of  both  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Neither  of  these  political  jurisdic- 
tions participate  in  the  National  Inter- 
state System. 

The  study  wais  completed  and  I  have 
previously  submitted  it,  along  with  a 
description  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  House 
Surface  Transportation  Committee's 
recent  hearings  on  future  transit 
needs  of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  commend  Congressman 
Glenn  Anderson  and  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  for  their  foresight 
and  considerable  diligence  in  conduct- 
ing this  important  series  of  hearings. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  will  be  speedily  imple- 
mented by  the  administration  if  it  be- 
comes public  law.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Senate  is  shaping  a  different  legisla- 
tive version  of  highway  legislation,  one 
based  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posed revamping  of  the  present  high- 
way aid  formula. 

This  is  being  proposed  since  the 
highway  needs  were  judged  to  be  so 
great  by  the  study  I  mentioned  before 
that  recommends  additional  funding 


since  Puerto  Rico  is  not  in  the  Inter- 
state System. 

I  hope  these  points  will  be  kept  in 
mind  as  future  legislation  is  shaped  by 
the  House  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee. 

In  the  interim,  however,  this  sub- 
committee should  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor,  and  for 
continuing  our  vital  highway  assist- 
ance programs.* 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  now  print- 
ed in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reads  as  follows: 

B.R.  3210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  104(aKl)  of  the  Surface  TransporU- 
tion  Assistance  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $1,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982."  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  $1,550,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  104(c)  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1978  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  and  September  30,  1982."  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  September  30, 
1981,  and  $175,000,000  of  the  sums  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,".  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
such  section  104(c)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "$125,000,000"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "unapportioned  amount". 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1978  is  amended  by  striking  out  "per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1982  and  September 
30,  1983."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983. '. 

Sec.  3.  Section  202(6)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$900,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.". 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1983,  and  September  30,  1984. 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  apportioned  for 
such  period  by  section  108' b)  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  for 
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expenditures  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment  factors  conUined  in  revised 
table  5  of  the  committee  report  numbered 

of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 

TransporUtion  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, entitled  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1981. •'. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations  for 
Pederal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  not  exceed  $8,200,000,000.  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for  emer- 
gency relief  under  section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  projects  covered 
under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1978,  or  any  ongo- 
ing emergency  project  for  replacement  or 
rehabilitation  of  a  bridge  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  which  is  obligated  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  under  section  144 
of  such  title  23.  No  obligation  constraints 
shall  be  placed  upon  any  ongoing  emergen- 
cy project  carried  out  under  section  125  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  section  147 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  or  upon  any  ongoing  emergency 
project  for  replacement  or  rehabilitation  of 
a  bridge  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
which  is  obligated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  under  section  144  of  such  title  23. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  distribute  the  limiU- 
tion  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  by  allocation 
in  the  ratio  which  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  are  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  to  each  State  for 
fiscal  year  1982  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction which  are  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31,  1981,  no  State  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b), 
and  the  total  of  all  State  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  States 
under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  sul)S€ctions  (b)  and 
(c),  the  Secretary  shall— 

( 1 )  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
SUte,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  a 
State  indicates  its  intention  to  lapse  sums 
apportioned  under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code; 

(2)  after  August  1,  1982,  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1982 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1982;  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  forest  high- 
ways. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations  for 
highway  safety  programs  and  school  bus 
driver  training  under  sections  402  and  406  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  shall  not  exceed  $110,000,000. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum   of  $3,200,000,000   for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
additional  sum  of  $3,100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Effective  October  1. 
1981,  the  obligation  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  subsection,  except  for  advance  con- 
struction interstate  projects  approved 
before  Octpber  1.  1981.  shall  be  limited  to 
the  construction  necessary  to  provide  a  min- 
imum level  of  acceptable  service  on  the 
Interstate  System  which  shall  consist  of  (1) 
full  access  control:  (2)  a  pavement  design  to 
accommodate  the  types  and  volumes  of  traf- 
fic anticipated  for  the  twenty-year  period 
from  date  of  authorization  of  the  initial 
basic  construction  contract;  (3)  a  design  of 
four  lanes  (exclusive  of  high  occupancy  ve- 
hicle lanes)  in  rural  areas  and  all  urban  and 
urbanized  areas  under  four  hundred  thou- 
sand population,  up  to  .six  lanes  (exclusive 
of  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes)  in  urban- 
ized areas  of  four  hundred  thousand  to  one 
million  population,  and  up  to  eight  lanes 
(exclusive  of  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes) 
in  urbanized  areas  of  one  million  or  more 
population  as  shown  in  the  1980  Federal 
census;  and  (4)  those  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cle lanes  (including  approaches  and  all  di- 
rectly related  facilities)  Included  in  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  obligation  of  funds  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  further  limited  to  the 
actual  costs  of  only  those  design  concepts, 
locations,  geometries,  and  other  construc- 
tion features  included  in  the  1981  interstate 
cost  estimate.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, construction  necessary  to  provide  a 
minimum  level  of  acceptable  service  on  the 
Interstate  System  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  any  construction  on  the  Inter- 
state System  which  is  required  under  a 
court  order  issued  before  January  1,  1981.". 

(c)  Section  104(b)(5MA)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  in  making 
the  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  then  designated  Interstate  System 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  within 
ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2.  1983,  or 
thereafter,  shall  include  only  those  costs  eli- 
gible for  funds  authorized  by  subsection  (b) 
of  section  108  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  including  the 
amendments  made  by  section  7  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1981.". 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  the  effects  of  limiting  IntersUte 
System  construction  (1)  to  a  design  of  four 
lanes  in  rural  areas  and  all  urban  and  ur- 
banized areas  under  four  hundred  thousand 
population,  not  more  than  six  lanes  In  ur- 
banized areas  of  four  hundred  thousand  or 
more  population  as  shown  in  the  1980  Fed- 
eral census,  and  (2)  by  eliminating  high  oc- 
cupancy vehicle  lanes  (including  approaches 
and  directly  related  faculties).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
November  15,  1981,  the  results  of  such  in- 
vestigations and  study  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  necessary  legislation. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  title  23, 
United  States  C<xle.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  For  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
System: 
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"Fifty  per  centum  in  the  ratio  that  lane 
miles  on  the  interstate  routes  designated 
under  section  103  of  this  title  (other  than 
those  on  toll  roads)  In  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  of  all  such  lane  miles  in  all  States; 
and  50  per  centum  in  the  ratio  that  vehicle 
miles  traveled  on  lanes  on  the  interstate 
routes  designated  under  section  103  of  this 
title  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads)  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  of  all  such  vehicle 
mUes  in  all  SUtes.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  no  State  excluding  any 
State  that  has  no  interstate  lane  miles  shall 
receive  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  apportionment  made  by  this  sub- 
paragraph for  any  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
are  effective  October  1,  1981. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  119(a)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "and  rehabilitating"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing"  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "those  lanes  in  use  for  more 
than  five  years  on  the  Interstate  System 
(other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not  subject 
to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for  in 
section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "routes  of  the  Interstate  System  des- 
ignated under  section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  which  are  not  tell  roads.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  effective  October  1 
1981. 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  119  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Effective  October  1,  1981,  the  Federal 
share  for  projects  financed  by  funds  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  for  resurfacing,  restor- 
ing, rehabilitating,  and  reconstructing 
routes  of  the  Interstate  System  designated 
under  section  103  of  this  title  and  which  are 
not  toll  roads  shall  be  that  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 120(c)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  out  "1982,  and 
1983,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
1982."  and  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1982,  and  September  30, 
1983."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
September  30,  1982.". 

Sec.  12.  In  any  case  in  which  the  city  of 
Santa  Rosa.  California,  has  Incurred  casts 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
acquisition,  between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  Public  Law  94-154  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-280),  of  land  which  was 
utilized  in  a  Federal-aid  urban  system  proj- 
ect at  an  intersection  with  a  segment  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  reim- 
burse the  State  of  California  from  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  SUte  of  California  under 
section  104(b)(6)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  75  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

Sec.  13.  Whenever  any  law  of  the  United 
SUtes,  enacted  after  January  1,  1970.  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  au- 
thorizing payment,  in  financing  the  reloca- 
tion of  an  existing  road,  for  the  cost  of  con 
stniction  of  a  two-lane  bridge  with  a  sub- 
structure and  deck  truss  capable  of  support- 
ing a  four-lane  bridge,  payment  for  the  cost 
of  completing  the  construction  of  such 
bridge  as  a  four-lane  bridge  is  authorized 
upon  the  completion  of  such  substructure 
and  deck  truss. 
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Sec.  14.  Section  115(b)(2)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1978"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

Sec.  15.  Section  154(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Ution shall  not  approve  any  project  under 
section  106  in  any  SUte  whose  laws  do  not 
constitute  a  substantial  deterrent  to  viola- 
tions of  the  maximum  speed  limit  on  public 
highways  within  Ite  jurisdiction.". 

Sec.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1981". 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ANDERSON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson: 
Page  3.  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  19  on  page  5  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations  for 
Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  not  exceed  $8,200,000,000.  This  llmlU- 
tlon  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for  emer- 
gency relief  under  section  125  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  or  projects  covered 
under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  No  obligation 
constraints  shall  be  placed  upon  any  ongo- 
ing emergency  project  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or 
section  147  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  distribute  the  llmlU- 
tion  Imposed  by  subsection  'a)  by  allocation 
in  the  ratio  which  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  which  are  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  for  fiscal  year  1982 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  are 
apportioned  to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
I>ecember  31,  1981,  no  SUte  shaU  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b), 
and  the  total  of  all  SUte  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  SUtes 
under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  SUtes  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  to  a  State,  except  In 
those  Instances  In  which  a  State  Indicates 
Ite  Intention  to  lapse  sums  apportioned 
under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  after  August  1.  1982.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1982 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounU  to  those 
SUtes  able  to  obligate  amounte  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  fiscal 

year  1982:  and  ..     ,     ^  , 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  forest  high- 
ways. , 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations  for 
highway  safety  programs  csirried  out  by  the 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration under  section  402  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septeml)er  30, 
1982.  and  the  total  of  all  obligations  for 
highway  safety  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
cotisent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
technical  amendment  conforms  H.R. 
3210  to  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  and  the  House-passed  DOT  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  first  provision  would  distribute 
fiscal  year  1982  obllgational  authority 
for  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
on  the  basis  of  legislative  formulas 
only,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  legis- 
lative formulas  and  discretionary  and 
other  nonformula  fund  allocations  as 
presently  contained  in  H.R.  3210.  This 
amendment  adds  no  new  budget  au- 
thority but  merely  provides'  a  mefins 
of  distributing  the  $8.2  billipn  ceiling 
for  the  Fedeial-aid  highway  program. 

The  second  provision  would  impose  a 
$100  million  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  highway  safety  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Highway  Trans- 
portation Safety  Administration  and  a 
$10  million  ceiling  for  highway  safety 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  rather  than 
a  $110  million  ceiling  on  highway 
safety  programs  and  school  bus  driver 
training  programs  under  sections  402 
and  406  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
as  presently  contained  in  H.R.  3210. 

These  two  provisions  are  consistent 
with  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
and  the  House-passed  DOT  appropria- 
tions bill  and  I  urge  their  adoption. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conforming  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  amendment  does  exactly  as  de- 
scribed by  our  distinguished  chairman. 
It  XJonf orms  both  to  the  Reconciliation 
Act  and  the  DOT  appropriations  bill. 
We  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard:  Page 
7,  line  3,  before  the  period  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  in  any  case  where  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  TransporUtion  determines  that  a 
provision  of  Federal  law  requires  a  different 
design,  location,  geometric,  or  other  con- 


struction feature  of  a  type  authorized  by 
this  subsection". 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  most  significant  provisions  in 
the  bill  is  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shoster)  which  reduces  the  re- 
maining cost  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  from  $53  billion 
to  $37  billion  by  limiting  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  to  construction  necessary 
to  provide  for  a  minimum  level  of  traf- 
fic service  on  the  Interstate  System. 
His  amendment  accomplishes  this  by 
generally  excluding  from  the  inter- 
state fund  eligibility  items  such  as 
weigh  stations,  noise  barriers,  land- 
scaping, pedestrian  and  bikeway  facili- 
ties, and  additional  lanes  over  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  limits 
the  obligation  of  funds  to  the  actual 
cost  of  only  those  design  concepts,  lo- 
cations, geometries,  and  construction 
features  included  in  the   1981  inter- 
state cost  estimate.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  seeks  to  modify  this  latter 
restriction  which  has  significant  po- 
tential  to   adversely   affecting   inter- 
state projects  throughout  the  country. 
Let  me  cite  an  example.  Suppose  we 
have  a  route  which  a  court  rules  must 
be  realined  to  avoid  traversing  park- 
land,  and   the   cost   of   the   realined 
route  is  significantly  greater  than  the 
originally  designed  route.  Where  will 
the  additional  funding  come  from  to 
build  the  realined  route?  The  Shuster 
amendment  prohibits  the  use  of  inter- 
state construction   funds,   and  inter- 
state 4R  funds  may  not  be  adequate  to 
make  up  the  difference.  The  project 
could  die  as  a  result.  This  provision 
might  also  operate  in  an  envirorunen- 
tally  destructive  way  in  that  the  fund- 
ing limitations  may  result  in  projects 
being  advanced  which  may  appear  to 
be  low  cost  but  which  may  have  very 
high  environmental  costs. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  insure  that  deci- 
sions are  based  upon  the  requirements 
of  Federal  law  rather  than  by  any  ar- 
bitrary financial  restriction. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  author  of  the 
overall  amendment  in  question.  I  re- 
viewed this  language.  I  think  it  helps 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  and 
which  was  adopted  in  committee. 

This  is  simply  a  conforming  type 
amendment  which  provides  that  if  a 
provision  of  the  Federal  law  requires  a 
different  design,  then  we  simply  ac- 
knowledge that  that  can  occur. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  this  amendment  at  all.  I 
think  it  improves  the  language  before 
us,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
in  the  comments  made  by  the  commit- 
tee chairman  and  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shdster). 

This  amendment  improves  the  lan- 
guage by  allowing  for  a  design  change 
potential.  It  allows  more  flexibility, 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

D  1200 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  .he  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  mostly  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  some  questions. 
But  prefacing  the  interrogation  I 
would  state  that  I  compliment  the 
chairmen  of  the  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  for  coming 
up  with  a  bill,  even  though  I  know  the 
constraints  they  confront  with  the  ad- 
ministration asking  for  cutbacks  and 
all.  But  I  must  go  on  the  record  as 
protesting  the  situation  because,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  areas  of  great  social 
need,  housing,  community  health, 
drainage,  sewage,  and  so  forth,  what  it 
means  is  that  the  Congress  has  given 
its  imprimatur  to  a  do-nothing  adminis- 
tration which  Is  in  dereliction  of  the 
fundamental  responsibility  we  have- 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

Here  we  are  constraining  and  saying 
that  a  highway  plan  visualized  several 
years  ago  is  going  to  be  petrified  and 
that  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  such  as  was  determined  as 
needed  a  few  years  ago,  is  what  is  defi- 
nitely and  permanently  decided  upon 
at  a  time  when  we  have  turned  over 
our  highways  and  roads  to  the  big 
truckers  that  hog  and  menace  just  us 
individual  drivers  on  the  highways. 

We  have  highways  that  we  say,  even 
if  we  complete  construction,  are  inad- 
equate. When  we  throw  heavy  tandem 
trucks,  cement  mixers,  on  the  same 
roadbeds  with  Volkswagens,  jerry-built 
compacts  from  other  countries,  bicy- 
cles, motorcycles,  and  we  just  remain 
unmoved,  I  think  that  rather  than 
being  challenged  by  constructing  we 
ought  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  build- 
ing and  fulfilling  what  is  needed 
today— a  really  adequate  highway 
system  that  will  in  a  very  serious  way 
help  eliminate  the  carnage  on  the 
highways.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
world  the  carnage  is  every  going  to  be 
reduced  when  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
same  roadway  with  the  Volkswagen, 
the  motorcycle,  and  a  little  compact 
with  a  three-tandem  monster  on  the 
road,  the  driver  of  which  feels  that  he 
owns  the  road  and  is  heedless  of  even 
the  essential  elements  of  courtesy.  I 
speak  out  of  personal  experience  on 


the  highways  of  several  States,  not 
only  my  own  State  of  Texas. 

I  need  a  question  answered  in  re- 
spect to  the  language  in  the  bill  and 
its  impact  on  the  Texas  system  and  ad- 
ministration. 
On  page  3  of  the  report  it  states: 
With  respect  to  the  limlUtion  on  the 
number  of  lanes,  the  committee  wishes  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  lane  limitation  ap- 
plies to  each  Interstate  "route".  Thus, 
where  two  Interstate  routes  are  on  a 
common  alignment,  the  total  number  of 
lanes  which  would  be  permitted  would  be 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  lanes  permissible 
for  each  route.  For  example,  in  Atlanta  the 
full  number  of  lanes  (including  HOY  lanes) 
in  the  1981  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  for  I- 
75/1-85  would  be  eligible  for  IntersUte  con- 
struction funding  under  the  proposed  re- 
definition. 

What  about  Texas?  We  all  know 
that  Texas,  despite  the  tabulation 
showing  the  distribution  and  alloca- 
tion of  funds,  is  the  biggest  single 
State  with  probably  the  best  and  most 
refined  interstate  and  intrastate 
system.  Yet  what  about  this  language? 
What  does  this  mean  to  Texas,  a  State 
like  Texas?  If  the  gentleman  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  answer,  I  would  appreciate  it. 
If  not,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ques- 
tion addressed  in  the  Record.  But  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  that  does  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  Texas,  but  I 
could  be  wrong.  If  it  does.  I  would  like 
to  be  apprised  of  its  net  impact. 

Does  this  mean  actually  that  in  the 
redefinition,  in  effect,  we  are  limiting 
the  Texas  lane  construction? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  cost  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  in  Texas 
would  be  increased  by  about  $6  mil- 
lion. In  other  words,  this  provision  ac- 
tually benefits  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  appreciate 
that. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STARK 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stark:  Page 
11,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  16.  The  State  of  California  shall  not 
restrict  or  require  the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  any  lane  on  any  Pederal-aid  highway  in 
the  unincorporated  areas  of  Alameda 
County.  California,  to  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles, exclusive  of  approaches  to  toll  roads  or 
bridges. 

Page  11,  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  16."  and 
insert  in  lieu  there  of  "Sec  17.". 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
more  than  3  years  commuters  in  my 
district  have  wasted  thousands  of 
hours  in  traffic  because  on  a  5-mile 
stretch  of  a  six-lane  Federal-aid  high- 
way in  my  district,  two  lanes  have 
been  restricted  to  high-occupancy  ve- 
hicles. 
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My  amendment  would  require  the 
State  of  California  to  remove  these 
lane  restrictions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  high-occupancy  vehi- 
cles lanes.  In  many  cases  they  may. 
indeed,  promote  ridesharing  and  that 
is  a  laudable  goal. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  simply 
do  not  work  on  this  particular  stretch 
of  highway.  Instead  these  lane  restric- 
tions—we call  them  diamond  lanes- 
have  promoted  conjestion.  impeded 
the  flow  of  traffic,  and  probably  re- 
sulted in  the  waste  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  gasoline  by  com- 
muters stuck  in  traffic. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  clear- 
ly states  that  it  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  reduce  congestion  and  facili- 
tate the  flow  of  traffic.  The  diamond 
lanes  on  this  highway  in  Alameda 
County— which  incidentally  were  built 
with  90  percent  Federal  financing- 
work  against  this  national  interest. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  results  of 
a  referendum  conducted  last  year  in 
the  affected  communities.  Eighty- 
three  percent  of  the  people  opposed 
the  diamond  lanes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
necessary  because  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, the  State  of  California,  and 
the  Sierra  Club.  This  agreement  was 
signed  in  1975  to  forestall  a  lawsuit  by 
the  Sierra  Club  which  would  have 
sought  to  enjoin  a  much-needed  ex- 
pansion of  the  highway. 

I  do  not  often  disagree  with  my 
friends  in  the  Sierra  Club.  But  here 
they  were  wrong— dead  wrong.  Not 
only  is  this  agreement  immensely  un- 
popular with  the  people  who  live  in 
the  area,  it  has  not  achieved  its  pur- 
pose of  slowing  growth  and  protecting 
the  environment.  It  has  simply  result- 
ed in  frustrated  commuters  and  more 
pollution  as  the  result  of  cars  stuck  in 
traffic. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
reluctantly  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  would  emphasize  that 
there  may  well  be  merit  in  the  propos- 
al that  is  before  us.  However,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment which  we  came  to  the  floor  with 
today,  which  was  that  this  small  bill 
was  not  the  place  for  amendments  or 
changes  but,  rather,  matters  such  as 
this  should,  indeed,  be  considered  next 
year  when  we  consider  our  overall  sur- 
face transportation  legislation,  I  would 
say  that  that  is  the  place  for  us  to  con- 
sider this  matter. 

I  would  say  further  to  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  that  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  the  State  of 
California  if,  indeed,  we  are  consider- 
ing saying  that  the  State  of  California 
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shall  not  restrict  or  require,  as  this 
language  says. 

So  I  would  strongly  be  in  favor  of 
giving  consideration  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  as  a  part  of  our 
overall  surface  transportation  legisla- 
tion next  year  but,  based  on  the  agree- 
ment to  which  I  alluded  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  that  we 
would  oppose  amendments  such  as 
this  today,  I  must  reluctantly  oppose 
my  friend. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Obviously,  if  I  must  go 
down  to  ignominous  defeat,  I  would 
like  to  blame  it  on  the  gentleman 
across  the  aisle.  He  is  much  too  clever 
for  that,  so  I  am  going  to  have  to  go 
home  and  blame  it  on  the  bureaucra- 
cy.   

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  The  gentleman  ap- 
proached me  last  year  and  again  this 
year  about  this  matter,  I  had  support- 
ed that  particular  amendment  in  last 
year's  bill.  I  would  continue  to  support 
the  effort,  but  I  think  where  there  has 
been  a  policy  set  by  the  committee  not 
to  open  up  this  minor  bill  for  other 
amendments,  I  think  we  should  stick 
with  the  committee  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  blamed 
the  bureaucracy  for  problems,  and  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  question  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  connection  with  that  item. 

There  is  a  life- threatening  situation 
in  my  district  at  the  interchange  of 
Highways  92  and  101  which  has  cre- 
ated a  major,  longstanding,  serious 
problem  for  our  community.  I  under- 
stand that  before  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  funds  are  supposed  to 
be  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  interchange.  But  since  we 
have  been  victimized  by  bureaucratic 
snaf  oos  and  inaction  in  previous  years, 
I  would  like  an  assurance  from  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, that  this  will  not  happen:  and 
should  it  happen,  funds  would  be 
made  available  for  the  92/101  inter- 
change in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  raising  this  matter. 
I   understand   that  the  bridge   men- 


tioned by.  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league has  already  been  designated  as 
a  discretionary  bridge  project  and  I 
would  hope  that  by  exercising  some 
discipline  and  refraining  from  desig- 
nating new  projects  at  this  time,  we 
can  begin  to  finish  work  on  such  fine 
projects  as  the  92-101  project  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  answer  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

D  1215 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  An- 
NUNZio)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
FowLER,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3210)  to  amend  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978,  to  establish  obligation  limita- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  relat- 
ed purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 224,  he  reported  the  btil  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  377,  nays 
25,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  224] 


Addabbo 
Akaka 
AlbosU 
Alexander 


YEAS-377 

Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 


Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 


Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevUI 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Bocss 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

-Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  E>an 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dtmcan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Elnglish 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 


PaaceU 

Fazio 

Fenwidi 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietu 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

GaydOE 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Long (LA) 
Long  (MD) 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
Lungren 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
. Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McCoUum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
McGralh 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Mica 
Michel 

Mlltllldri 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 


Hammerachmidt  MottI 


Hance 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

HUlis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Re  USE 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 
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Sato 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  <IA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 


Wax  man 
Weber  (BIN) 
Weber  (OH) 
Weiss 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
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adopting  the  rule  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension.  It  is  an  open 
rule,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate, 
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St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

St rat  ton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taiisin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento  Yatron 

voikmer  Young (AK)  j^f    LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for     A-tt-Vnrt" 

5;^T  SImc^)         J!^'«t»r.'?%'''%r^T°/thn'i^^       S^o".   conference   report   on   the 

wampier  zabiock!  the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  this  week    -pgy^ig^  f^^^^ 

Washington        Zeferetu  and  next  week.  .  .      rpoiiMtpd  uDon  them  wUl 

*»^'''-  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the    ^!^U°^^J^^^:t^T^^^V.l^^lu\ 

NAYS— 25  gentleman  yield? 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER  ^ut  We  do  not  expect  to  get  into  gener- 

AS  SPONSOR  OP  H.R.  4531  ^  ^g^ate  on  Monday,  only  to  adopt 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak-  the  rule. 

wi'iiiai^^(^OH)       er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  on  Tuesday,  there  are  five  suspen- 

wiison                 my  name  removed  as  a  sponsor  of  the  sions  scheduled.  They  are: 

Winn                   bill.  H.R.  4531.  H.R.  4048,  Kansas-Missouri  bounda- 

^Jj'Jt"                     The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  ry  agreement; 

woipe                  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  h.R.    2896,    North    Carolina-South 

wortiey               gentleman  from  Tennessee?  Carolina    seaward    boundary    agree- 

"^^^^                  There  was  no  objection.  ments; 

wyiie"                                       —^^^—  S.  1475,  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 

Yates                           LEGISIJVTIVE  PROGRAM  t*on  Act  amendments; 

H.R.  3495,  Toxic  Substances  Control 


Bereuter 
BroyhiU 


Hansen  (UT)        Scnsenbrenner  Mr.  LOTT.  I  WOUld  be  happy  tO  yield 


Jeffords 


Skeen 


be  postponed  until  Thursday  so  that 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  faith  may 

♦  Th  "^AlUr.'JZl'^A^l.TK^^x^rx^^^r  confidently  understand  that  there  will 

Broyniu            jeuoras            o»,^..                 to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  ^            TiiP«iav  durine  the 

coUins(TX)       Jeffries             Smith  (NE)          j  -  t^e  Durposc  of  learning  what  the  "^  9°  ^°r^  on  Tuesday  during  ine 

Craig                Johnston           Smith  (OR)            °L^fi J^it  f nT t h»  r~t  nf  this  wppIc  Jewish  religious  holiday,  and  we  would 

crane  Daniel       Marlenee  Solomon  schedule   IS   f Or   the   rest  Of   this   week      ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Crane.  Philip        McDonald  Weaver  and  next  Week.  WoHnecHnv 

Daub  Paul  Williams  (MT)  Mr    WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle-     weomesaay.  

Evans  (DE)         Roberu  (SD)  „""  f^""liHir,.,  The  Only  reservation  I  would  hold 


Hansen  (ID) 

Russo 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Badham 

Evans  (IA> 

Moffett 

Boland 

Pary 

Parrls 

Boiling 

Pish 

Patman 

Brown  (OH) 

Ford  (MI) 

Pursell 

Cheney 

GUman 

Rodlno 

Conte 

Gonzalez 

Santini 

Couphlin 

Hagedom 

Savage 

Danlelson 

Harkin 

stump 

Derwlnskt 

HoUand 

Whitten 

Dixon 

McClory 

Early 

McCloskey 

out  on  the  possibility  of  a  vote  on 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 


man  for  yielding. 

jr.„r^an™(^rseSro°:;  ^V-r-  r-irS 

purpose  in  meeting  tomorrow  is  to  re-  f^5j°^"°?'' ^'*°"  °"  ?f °"^^-  f^JL 

ceive  from  the  other  body  the  continu-  >"  that  case    we  would  have  to  take 

'"SirS^^TiraraTk^^rgentle-  TtUTas^crearYdTSday,  as  we 

m^'a'SSon,  WhaYis'the  intfm  for  hoPe  that  it  will,  then  there  wUl  be  no 

the  rest  of  the  day?  Is  the  House  going  votes  on  either  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 

to  remain  in  session  to  see  if  there  o*y-  „„„.,)^»,  *v,o 

would  be  any  way  possible  to  receive  .  O"  W^dPff^^^;  *^„^^1  ^°f 'f^L'^1 


the  continuing  resolution,  or  is  it  an- 


bill  H.R.  3112,  voting  rights,  general 


^                                    .  V-  w    T.          .;     ticipated  at  this  point  that  we  would  <*^^*t?J?"'y-                 ,„  ,  .         ,„  „„ 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Derwinski.    ^=^         ^0*}.   tomorrow  for  the  pro  On  Thursday,  we  will  take  votes  on 

...  w„«„»  „..v,  »,  r.i,^o.                       fom^^esSon"'                                    ^  whatever  suspensions  there  may  be  on 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  expectation  which  Members  would  demand  record- 
that  we  would  adjourn  as  soon  as  we  ed  votes. 

have  concluded  whatever  normal  busi-  Then  we  would  hope  to  begin  and 

ness  might  flow  following  the  legisla-  conclude     the     Labor,     Health     aiid 

tive  business  today,  and  in  a  moment.  Human  Services  appropriations  bill  for 

I  shall   ask  unanimous  consent  that  fiscal  year   1982^  We  believe  we  can 

the  Speaker  may  call  a  recess  at  any  finish  that  on  Thursday, 

time  tomorrow  in  order  to  await  action  The  remainingorder  of  business  for 

in  the  other  body  on  the  continuing  Thursday  and  Priday-and  we  antici- 

resolution.  It  may  be  that  we  would  pate  a  session  ori  Friday,  a  week  from 

possibly  want  to  appoint  conferees  at  tomorrow-would  include  the  Voting 


Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Gilman. 
Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  McClcry. 
Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 
Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Harkin  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Pursell. 
Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Stimip  with  Mr.  Savage. 


vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an 


meeting  over  the  weekend.  granting  of  a  rtile;  and  authorizations 

As  the  gentleman  is  so  well  aware,    for  nonperformmg  arts  functions  for 
we  must  act  ultimately  upon  that  con-    the  Kennedy  Center. 


TrotrnTrecrSef  W.3  laid  on    ^ir^^^S^j^l^  ^^c^r^    ,J''.^«-- S.'^rr„''Llf  S^"" 
the  table. 


committee    form    by    no    later    than  Friday  next,  with  adjournment  times 

Wednesday    because    the    new    fiscal  for  all   other  days  to  be  announced 

year  begins  on  next  Thursday,  and  if  from  day  to  day. 
GENERAL  LEAVE  ^^e  have  not  concluded  action  on  the  Conference  reports,  of  course,  can  be 
Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  continuing  resolution,  the  Govern-  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  fur- 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  ment  would  be  in  serious  straits.  So  ther  program  would  have  to  be  an- 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  that  is  our  hope.  "^""^^^i^i^'"'  t  1^  11,  ♦„  oeu  » 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  We  hope  that  Monday  we  may  have  Mr  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
bill  just  passed.  H.R.  3210.                         the  opportunity  to  vote  on  that  con-  couple  of  questions  about  the  sched- 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is    tinuing  resolution  in  its  final  form.  ule,  if  I  could, 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the       That  is  the  only  business  that  we  First,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  uncer- 

gentleman  from  California?                        have  scheduled  for  Monday  except  for  tamty  about  next   Monday,  whether 


we  would  be  here,  whether  we  would 
or  would  not  have  a  vote.  I  realize  that 
that  depends  totally  almost  on  what 
and  when  the  Senate  acts. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  us  an  indica- 
tion, first  of  all,  if  we  have  any  votes 
anticipated  there  would  only  be  one 
vote  on  the  continuing  resolution  on 
Monday? 

Is  it  possible  that  that  vote  would 
come  not  on  Monday,  but  on  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  it  is  possible.  It 
is  possible  that  the  conferees  might 
not  conclude  their  work  in  time  for  us 
to  adopt  the  conference  committee 
report  on  Monday,  in  which  event,  we 
would  have  to  vote  on  Wednesday, 
since  the  new  fiscal  year  begins  on  the 
following  day.  Thursday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  it  is  on  Wednesday.  I 
take  it  it  would  come  after  sundown 
on  that  day;  is  that  a  fact  or  a  consid- 
eration? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  consider- 
ation; but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  the  gentleman  a  categorical 
answer  at  this  time.  We  try  to  accom- 
modate our  colleagues. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand  that.  The 
gentleman  is  spying  at  this  point  that 
the  Members  can  expect  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  vote  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  Monday.  And  that  is  the  way 
the  leadership  wants  to  leave  it  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  what  we 
would  like  to  have  happen.  If  the  con- 
ferees can  conclude  their  deliberations 
in  time  that  we  may  vote  on  it 
Monday,  that  is  what  we  want  to  see 
happen.  So  we  are  leaving  it  open  to 
that  possibility. 

Now,  we  realize  also  that  we  have  a 
problem  on  Monday  because  the  reli- 
gious holiday  begins  at  sundown  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  note  here  on  the  tenta- 
tive schedule  that  it  does  indicate  that 
we  might  have  a  vote  on  adopting  the 
rule  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  also;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WeU.  we  hope  to 
adopt  the  rule  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  whether  Members  insist  upon 
a  rollcall  vote  is  something  I  cannot 
prophesy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  dispo- 
sition on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
demand  a  recorded  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  that  rule,  since  it  is  a  simple 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate.  There  is  no  closed  rule  in- 
volved, and  for  that  reason  it  seems  to 
me  plausible  that  we  might  be  able  to 
adopt  that  rule  by  voice  vote. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  opposition  to 
the  rule.  If  there  is  opposition  to  the 
rule,  then  one  might  expect  there 
would  be  a  recorded  vote  demanded  on 
the  rule.  We  hope  to  adopt  that  rule 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  other  question.  I 
note  here  on  the  schedule  that  the 
gentleman  is  reading,  the  Labor-HHS 
appropriations  bill  with  no  indication 
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that  it  was  subject  to 
granted. 

Is  it  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
a  need  for  a  rule  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  rule.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
rule  required  on  that  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  the  gentleman  does 
anticipate  at  this  time  that  the  agri- 
culture bill  would  be  brought  up  next 
Thursday  or  Friday,  assuming  we  com- 
plete the  Voting  Rights  Act;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  and  assuming 
that  a  rule  is  granted  previous  to  that 
time. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  not  even 
reported  a  resolution  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  on  which  we  will  adopt  the 
rule  Monday.  But  if  we  were  able  to 
complete  all  of  this  then  it  is  possible 
we  might  get  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  if  previously  a  rule  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  were  capable  of  being  adopted  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  \ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  there  any  possibility  the  agricul- 
ture bill  would  preempt  the  voting 
rights  bill  next  week;  or  is  that  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  would  not 
rule  anything  out  of  the  question  at 
this  stage. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  act  expires  on  October  1.  There  is 
always  that  problem,  too,  of  milk  price 
supports  moving  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  wrong  direction,  as  a  result  of  a 
lack  of  legislative  authority.  There 
may  be  a  legislative  vehicle  also  in  the 
works  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
here  to  bind  us  over  in  the  event  that 
we  do  not  address  that  agriculture  bill. 
And  I  think  we  ought  to  also  throw 
that  out  as  a  possibility  here. 

D  1245 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  Members 
would  think  they  were  absolutely 
home  free  on  Monday  when  in  fact  it 
would  not  appear  that  they  would  be 
and  to  protect  themselves  accordingly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  calling  that  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right.  The  act  does  expire  and  we  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  get  to  it  also. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wonder  if  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  could 
tell  us  if  for  some  reason  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  not  brought  up  or  it 


was  brought  up  and  we  completed 
action  on  it  on  Wednesday,  is  there  a 
possibility  that  other  legislation  would 
be  put  on  the  schedule  for  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that  is  likely  to  happen  at  all,  because 
we  plan  to  take  only  general  debate  on 
Wednesday.  There  is  not  any  way  that 
we  can  get  into  anything  else  of  a  sub- 
stantive nature  because  we  are  assidu- 
ously putting  off  voting  on  any  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
in  deference  to  our  colleagues  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
any  votes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  would  be 
no  votes  on  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct,  gen- 
eral debate  only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  just  a  couple  more  questions  so 
the  Members  can  get  as  clear  an  im- 
pression as  possible  on  all  this. 

I  noted  the  gentleman  said  that  we 
would  probably  recess  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair  tomorrow,  real- 
izing that  the  conferees  might  meet 
over  the  weekend. 

What  is  the  reason  for  that?  What  is 
the  real  purpose?  Does  that  have  any 
particular  meaning  to  the  Members 
that  we  would  recess,  rather  than  ad- 
journ until  Monday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sorry.  I  must 
have  left  the  wrong  impression.  I 
would  hope  to  ask  when  I  am  free  to 
do  so  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Speaker  may  find  it  in  order  at  any 
time  tomorrow,  on  Friday,  to  declare  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  purpose  of  that  would  be  to 
permit  us  to  go  out  of  session  tempo- 
rarily awaiting  the  report  of  a  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  continuing  ap- 
propriation, so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  Members  to  sit  aroimd  in  the 
Chamber  and  conduct  make-work  busi- 
ness awaiting  the  action  of  the  confer- 
ees. 

It  does  not  contemplate  recessing  at 
the  conclusion  of  business  Friday.  It 
simply  cortemplates  a  recess  during 
the  conduct  of  business  Friday  and 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  final  question.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
not  be  a  vote  or  we  would  not  be  able 
to  take  up  the  continuing  resolution 
appropriations  bill  on  Monday,  if  that 
being  going  over  tmtil  Wednesday, 
may  be  also  the  rule  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  might  be  in  effect  tied  to  it 
so  that  we  would  not  just  be  stuck 
with  the  possiblity  of  having  one  vote 
on  the  rule  on  Monday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman could  control  that  one  way  or 
another  by  whatever  influence  the 
gentleman  may  have  over  those  who 
would  or  would  not  be  inclined  to  ask 
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for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  rule  for  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension. 

I  have  no  way  of  contemplating 
whether  Members  will  ask  for  a  re- 
corded vote.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
reason  why  they  would,  since  it  is  an 
open  rule:  but  the  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  the  whims  of  the 
Members  are  unpredictable. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
PROM  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25, 
1981,  TO  MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER 
28.  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  tomorrow,  Friday, 
September  25,  1981,  it  stand  adjourned 
until  noon  on  Monday,  September  28, 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
25.  1981,  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  at  any  time  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1981,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECRETARY  SCHWEIKERS 

PRESS  CONFERENCE  ON 

AGENT  ORANGE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Secretary 
Schweiker,  at  a  press  conference  yes- 
terday aimounced  that  new  data  had 
been  discovered  concerning  aerial 
spraying  of  herbicides,  including  agent 
orange,  on  American  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  Secretary 
Schweiker  paused  for  a  moment  and 
contacted  other  departments  of  the 
Goverrunent,  or  even  the  Congress,  he 


would  have  discovered  that  this  is  not 
new  data.  This  new  data  released  by 
the  Secretary  was  revealed  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  an 
oversight  hearing  held  on  September 
16,  1980.  when  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Tom  Daschle). 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  her- 
bicides had  been  dropped  on  troops 
due  to  aborted  U.S.  air  missions.  He 
was  told  by  Air  Force  witnesses  that 
this  had  occurred  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. In  many  cases  the  planes  did 
get  to  the  sea  before  releasing  the 
chemicals. 

We  just  passed  legislation  in  this 
House  tackling  further  the  problem  of 
the  effects  of  agent  orange  on  the 
American  soldier.  Now.  if  the  Secre- 
tary will  come  up  here  and  see  what 
we  are  doing  on  agent  orange  and  join 
and  work  with  us,  we  would  be  a  lot 
better  off  than  making  a  sensational 
announcement  that  gives  the  impres- 
sion he  really  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on. 

There  follows  a  copy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's press  release  and  a  portion  of 
the  hearing  record  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  September 
16.  1980.  on  the  new  data  announced 
by  Secretary  Schweiker  at  his  press 
conference  yesterday. 

PrkssRklbasi 

HHS  Secretary  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
today  announced  that  the  administration's 
Agent  Orange  Working  Group  has  received 
significant  new  data  about  emergency  aerial 
dumpings  of  herbicides  that  could  help  sci- 
entists determine  the  possible  long-term 
health  effects  of  the  defoliant  on  Vietnam 
veterans. 

As  part  of  a  continuing  search  of  ViAtjjam 
war  files.  Department  of  Defense  records 
personnel  discovered  that  approximately  90 
chemical  spraying  missions  had  been  abort- 
ed and  their  cargo  dumped  due  to  enemy 
fire  or  engine  failure.  Agent  Orange  appar- 
ently was  Involved  In  41  such  dumps,  some 
directly  over  or  near  U.S.  air  bases  and 
other  military  installations. 

Until  now,  approximately  1,200  pilots  and 
support  personnel  who  sprayed  Agent 
Orange  were  the  only  group  documented 
and  Identified  to  have  been  heavily  exposed 
to  the  defoliant. 

Veterans  groups  fear  it  Is  causing  a  variety 
of  Illnesses  among  soldiers  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  chemical  and  birth  defects  In 
their  offspring. 

On  July  17.  President  Reagan  elevated  a 
government-wide  Agent  Orange  Working 
Group  to  cabinet  council  level.  HHS  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  James  Stockdale  was 
named  chairman  by  Secretary  Schweiker. 

This  new  information  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  working  group's  scientific 
panel,  because  it  may  help  In  Identifying  ad- 
ditional exposed  populations  for  potential 
health  effect  study.  Information  is  now 
being  developed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  exact  locations,  times,  weather  con- 
ditions, personnel  present  and  the  extent  of 
possible  exposure. 

APTERifooN  Session 
Chairman  SATTERnxLO.  The  subcommittee 
will  come  to  order.  We  will  continue  with 


the  testimony  of  the  Air  Force.  We  had 
begun  questioning  of  our  witnesses.  The 
next  gentleman  to  be  Introduced  for  ques- 
tions Is  Mr.  Daschle.  If  you  will  proceed,  Mr. 
Daschle. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
General,  I  would  like  to  clarify  again.  If  I 
could,  when  you  first  found  out  that  agent 
orange  contained  the  deadly  contaminant 
dioxln. 

General  Myers.  My  perception  of  that  is 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  became 
aware  of  that  1969  study  which  was  shown 
on  the  chart  and  that  use  was  suspended 
then  in  1970. 

Mr.  Daschle.  So  it  was  In  1969  that  you 
became  aware  of  It.  Were  you  ever  notified 
by  the  producers  of  agent  orange  that  they 
had  done  any  tests  prior  to  1970  with  regard 
to  the  contaminant?  In  other  words,  at  the 
time  that  you  made  the  decision  to  use  it, 
were  you  provided  any  material  which 
showed  that  It  might  cause  health  hazards? 

General  Myers.  I  would  ask  Major  Young 
If  he  would  respond. 

Major  YoDifc.  Not  in  regard  to  the  dioxln. 
We  conducted  our  own  toxlcological  tests, 
animal  tests  with  the  early  formulations 
used  in  Vietnam.  We  have  a  publication  on 
purple,  a  2,4-D/2,4.S-T  formulation,  which  is 
a  toxlcological  evaluation.  There  were  a 
number  of  publications  also  put  out  during 
the  Vietnam  period  on  the  toxicology  of  2.4- 
D  and  2.4.5-T.  The  issue  of  TCDD,  however, 
did  not  come  about  until  1969.  We  saw  no 
report  prior  to  that.  At  least  the  records  re- 
flect that  of  those  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Major  Young.  In  going 
through  your  reports  of  the  history  of  the 
use  of  this,  did  you  have  any  records  where 
the  herbicide  was  dumped  at  a  time  when 
perhaps  they  were  under  attack  or  had  to 
flee  a  given  area?  Was  the  1.000  gallons  ever 
dumped  on  a  given  area? 

Major  Young.  Indeed,  anytime  that  the 
crew  found  that  it  was  necessary  because  of 
any  number  of  circumstances,  but  usually 
the  aircraft  was  in  danger  of  crashing,  they 
then  would  jettison  the  tank.  Jettison  the 
herbicide  not  the  tank  Itself.  They  would 
have  to  fUe  a  report  and  those  reports  are 
available.  They  have  been  maintained.  We 
have  them  on  microfiche  so  we  know  how 
many  times  the  herbicide  was  jettisoned  due 
to  complications  in  flying  and  we  know  ap- 
proximately where.  Many  times  it  took 
place  outside  of  Da  Nang  and  was  actually 
dumped  In  the  ocean.  I  think  it  occured  on 
about  11  occasions. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Do  you  know  what  the  total 
number  of  jettisoned  Incidences  was  during 
this  period  of  time? 

Major  Young.  That  can  be  provided.  I  be- 
lieve the  figure  is  21.  but  I  am  not  absolute- 
ly certain. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Twenty-one  cases  were 

Major  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daschle.  The  1.000  gallon  tank  or 
parts  of  it  thereof  were  actually  dumped. 

Major  Young.  It  took  20  seconds  to  jetti- 
son the  entire  load. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Twenty  seconds. 

Major  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daschle.  And  so  that  jettison  materi- 
al fell  over  an  area  the  size  of  what?  Could 
it  be  said  that  It  falls  pretty  directly  below 
the  aircraft  so  most  likely  that  would  have 
fallen  In  a  very  concentrated  form  on  a 
given  area? 

Major  Young.  Exactly.  It  would  Just  be 
like  pouring  it  out  of  a  bucket. 

Mr.  Daschle.  You  poured  it  out  of  a 
bucket. 
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Major  Young.  The  hose  was  6  inches  In  di- 
ameter. You  can  imagine  how  quickly  It 
poured  out? 

Chairman  Satterfield.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Yes. 

Chairman  SATTERriELD.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? When  that  occurred,  what  altitude 
level  would  it  normally  be? 

Major  Young.  Typically  on  the  way  to  a 
mission  and  returning  from  a  mission  they 
would  fly  about  1.000  to  1.500  feet.  Of 
course,  it  would  depend  on  what  kind  of  ter- 
rain they  were  going  over.  If  they  were  over 
a  very  hostile  area,  they  would  fly  at  least 
3.000  feet  in  elevation,  altitude  above  the 
ground. 


TIME  TO  LEGALIZE  DMSO 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Oregon  Legislature  petitioned 
Congress  to  allow  Oregon  to  regulate 
the  medical  distribution  of  the  drug 
DMSO  under  the  terms  of  a  new  State 
law. 

As  a  long-time  advocate  of  legalizing 
the  pharmaceutical  use  of  DMSO.  I 
have  given  up  wafting  for  the  FDA  to 
stand  up  to  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try and  release  this  wbnder  drug  on  its 
own. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  allow  Oregon  to  manufacture,  pre- 
scribe, and  dispense  pharmaceutical 
grade  DMSO  without  interference  by 
the  FDA.  Identical  legislation  is  being 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Packwood. 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since 
DMSO  was  first  demonstrated  to  re- 
lieve chronic  pain  and  a  host  of  other 
ailments,  including  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis. Now  is  the  time  to  put  it  to  use. 
Let  us  not  pretend  DMSO  is  not  al- 
ready being  used  widely  and  illicitly  by 
the  American  public— because  it  is. 

The  real  danger  is  not  the  use— but 
the  unregulated  and  self-administered 
use  of  DMSO  widely  available  today  in 
which  customers  have  no  guarantee  of 
quality— no  assurance  against  impuri- 
ties. The  situation  is  a  ticking  bomb 
that  could  explode  at  any  time  on 
thousands  of  users  if  a  bad  batch  of 
this  drug  finds  its  way  into  the 
market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
Oregon  delegation  in  providing  this 
imique  opportunity  for  the  State  that 
gave  birth  to  DMSO  so  that  its  value 
can  be  demonstrated  for  once  and 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions. 
By  placing  DMSO  in  safe  medical 
channels.  Oregon  will  establish  a 
model  system  from  which  the  country 
can  learn  and  from  which  all  Ameri- 
cans will  benefit. 

An  estimated  10.000  dealers  now  sell 
the  compound  as  a  solvent,  at  wildly 
inflated  prices,  without  guarantee  for 
its  quality  since  under  PDA  regula- 


tions, DMSO  cannot  lawfully  be  repre- 
sented or  marketed  for  medical  use. 
except  for  one  specific  disorder. 

Oregon's  DMSO  memorial  requests 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  allow  Oregon 
to  carry  out  its  own  policy  regarding 
the  use  of  DMSO  for  medical  pur- 
poses. The  entire  Oregon  congression- 
al delegation  has  urged  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  ex- 
pedite the  testing  and  approval  of 
DMSO.  with  no  satisfactory  response. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  special 
waiver  for  Oregon— the  State  in  which 
the  University  of  Oregon  Health  Sci- 
ences Center  pioneered  research  stud- 
ies on  DMSO  and  demonstrated  its 
success— will  assure  safe  use  of  the 
drug  at  a  much  lower  cost  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  encourage  medical  research 
to  continue.  The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4586 
A   bill    to   permit,    under   certain   circum- 
stances, the  manufacture,  sale,  prescrib- 
ing, and  dispensing  of  the  drug  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  (DMSO)  in  the  SUte  of  Oregon 
and  the  importation  Into  such  State  of 
such  drug  or  any  Ingredient  or  intermedi- 
ate  thereof,    Including   dimethyl   sulfide 
compound  or  mixture  thereof 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding  section   505   of   the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
355),  a  person  may  manufacture,  tell,  pre- 
scribe, or  dispense  the  drug  dimethyl  sulfox- 
ide (DBJSO)  in  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  or  may 
Import  Into  such  State  such  drug  or  any  in- 
gredient or  intermediate  thereof.  Including 
dimethyl    sulfide    compound    or    mixture 
thereof,  if  the  manufacture,  sale,  prescrib- 
ing,  or  dispensing   of  such   drug  in  such 
State,  or  the  Importation  of  such  drug  into 
such  State,  is  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  such  State. 


THERE  IS  NO  WORLD  MARKET 
FOR  SUGAR 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  must  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  serious  doubts 
now  about  the  worthiness  and  veracity 
of  1-minute  speeches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  I  rise  in  strong 
support 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  evidently  was 
referring  to  this  gentleman? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  pleading  guilty  to  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  made  a  comment.  Was  he 
referring  to  this  gentleman? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
just  talking  about  1-minute  speeches. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask.  was  the  gentleman  referring  to 
this  gentleman? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man misunderstands  what  I  was  refer- 
ring to. 

May    we    have    regular   order.    Mr. 
Speaker? 
The  SPEAKER.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
this  will  not  take  time  from  my   1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
be  allowed  to  use  a  full  1  minute. 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  am  here  to  talk  about  sugar. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  be 
considering  H.R.  3603.  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  One  very  im- 
portant component  of  this'  bill  is  the 
establishment  of  a  sugar  price  support 
program,  ciurently  envisioning  a  non- 
recourse loan  rate  of  19.6  cents  per 
pound. 

Those  who  oppose  sugar  price  sup- 
ports frequently  argue  that  sugar  can 
be  purchased  more  cheaply  on  the  so- 
called  world  market,  where  supply  and 
demand  set  the  price,  not  governmen- 
tal support  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  argued  so  many  times 
in  the  past,  this  is  simply  not  true. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  "world 
market"  for  sugar.  There  Ls  no  world 
market  because  what  that  market  ac- 
tually is  is  a  bargain  basement  for 
sugar  without  a  home.  Producing  na- 
tions dump  surplus  sugar  on  this 
market  when  they  cannot  sell  it  at 
profitable  levels,  and  when  the  price 
for  this  sugar  is  combined  with  the 
guaranteed  contract  price,  often  in 
excess  of  25  cents  per  pound,  a  third 
higher  than  the  level  we  are  proposing 
in  the  sugar  loan  program,  the  produc- 
ers of  those  nations  still  have  a  net 
profit. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  is  the 
Common  Market,  which  has  never 
ratified  the  Intemationsd  Sugar 
Agreement,  the  document  that  many 
had  hoped  would  bring  world  sugar 
prices  Into  some  measure  of  stability. 

On  September  22,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  article  titled, 
'Root  of  Sugar's  29%  Price  Drop  Is 
Found  in  Common  Market's  Lush 
Crop,  Subsidies."  The  article  clearly 
demonstrates  that  Common  Market 
producers  get  more  protection  than 
our  own  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane 
growers  could  ever  hope  to  receive.  I 
commend  this  article  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues so  they  can  continue  to  learn 
the  real  story  about  the  "world 
market"  for  sugar.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
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Root  of  Sugar's  29%  Price  Drop  Is  Pound 

IN  Common  Market's  Lush  Crop.  Subsidies 

(By  Neil  Behrmann) 

London.— The  Common  Market's  lush  sug- 
arbeet  crop  and  the  bloc's  agricultural  subsi- 
dies are  at  the  root  of  a  29  percent  drop  in 
the  price  of  sugar  on  the  world  market 
during  the  past  three  months. 

"There  has  perhaps  been  no  time  on 
record  when  the  European  crop  has  had 
more  significance  on  the  market, "  says 
Christopher  Carter,  a  director  of  E.D.  &  P. 
Man,  London  sugar  brokers. 

Ehirope  is  expecting  a  big  crop  and  no 
matter  what  the  world  price  of  sugar  is,  the 
Common  Market  guarantees  its  grower?,  the 
equivalent  of  atwut  27  cents  a  pound.  The 
current  world  price  is  about  11.5  cents  a 
pound. 

As  a  result,  even  at  today's  low  prices,  Eu- 
ropean producers  have  every  reason  to  grow 
and  sell  sugart>eets.  London  dealers  estimate 
the  Common  Market's  sugar  crop  this  year 
at  between  14.4  million  metric  tons  and  15.5 
million  metric  tons,  up  from  last  year's 
output  of  13  million  metric  tons.  A  metric 
ton  is  about  2,205  pounds. 

GOOD  growing  YKAR 

Europe's  bumper  crop  came  about  because 
farmers  planted  more  sugarbeets  last 
season,  when  sugar's  price  was  high  and 
they  hoped  it  would  stay  that  way.  The 
price  peaked  at  43  cents  last  Novemt>er. 

This  year,  weather  conditions  have  been 
excellent  for  sugar  growers.  As  soon  as 
there  were  indications  that  the  Common 
Market's  crop  would  be  huge,  sugar  prices 
fell,  creating  resentment  among  dealers  and 
other  sugar  producing  nations.  They  claim 
that  the  European  Community  produces 
large  quantities  of  sugar  because  it  subsi- 
dizes growers  and  has  consistently  refused 
to  be  a  member  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement,  which  restricts  producer  ex- 
ports through  quotas. 

As  a  result,  producers  export  their  sugar 
at  world  prices,  luiowing  that  the  communi- 
ty will  refund  the  difference  between  the 
low  expK>rt  quotas  and  the  higher  Common 
Market  price.  "No  wonder  other  nations  are 
complaining.  Common  Market  producers 
can  dump  more  than  five  million  metric 
tons  on  world  markets  this  season,  com- 
pared with  last  year's  three  million  tons,  be- 
cause they  are  assured  of  a  profit,"  says  an 
analyst  at  a  large  London  sugar  broking 
house. 

The  exports  are  significant,  dealers  say. 
Although  total  world  output  is  estimated  at 
93  million  metric  tons  for  the  current 
season,  most  of  the  sugar  is  sold  under  long- 
term  contracts,  leaving  about  18  million 
tons  for  sale  at  whatever  the  free  market 
will  bear.  Common  Market  sugar  exports 
would  be  nearly  a  third  of  free-market 
trade. 

U.S.  agricultural  officials  also  are  con- 
cerned that  the  European  Community  is 
pursuing  an  aggressive  export  policy  by 
dumping  subsidized  agricultural  products  on 
world  markets.  A  senior  U.S.  official  recent- 
ly said  he  was  "seriously  disturbed"  by  the 
EC's  subsidies  on  farm  produce. 

Australia,  another  large  producer,  is  so 
peeved  with  the  EC  subsidy  that  it  will  chal- 
lenge its  legality  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  a  special 
meeting  to  be  held  soon. 

COMMUNITY  cries  FOUL 

EC  officials,  however,  reply  that  the  com- 
plainants are  exaggerating  and  that  most  of 


the  sugar  market's  problems  arose  because 
last  year's  high  prices  encouraged  excessive 
production  on  an  international  scale. 

"It  is  unfair  to  blame  the  EC's  huge  crop 
on  the  community's  agricultural  policy. 
Only  11.9  million  metric  tons  qualify  for 
export  refunds  and  the  rest  must  be  export- 
ed at  the  going  free  market  price,"  says  a 
Common  Market  spokesman  in  Brussels. 
Community  producers,  he  adds,  were  aware 
that  a  portion  of  their  crop  wouldn't  be  sub- 
sidized and  stUl  planted  more  beets  because 
they  hoped  that  world  prices  would  remain 
high. 

The  community  also  contends  that  the 
international  trading  community  accepts 
subsidies  provided  countries  don't  try  to  in- 
crease their  share  of  the  world  market. 
"GATT  doesn't  outlaw  export  refunds.  The 
crux  of  the  matter  is  whether  the  EC  has 
increased  its  market  share  and  clearly  it 
hasn't,"  says  the  spokesman. 

Some  dealers  believe  that  Eiu-opean  pro- 
ducers will  stockpile  sugar  and  this  will  sta- 
bilize the  price. 

"I  think  that  the  worst  is  over,  and  I 
would  be  surprised  if  the  price  falls  below  10 
cents  a  pound,"  said  Gilbert  Vines,  research 
director  of  Inter  Commodities  Ltd..  a 
London  broker. 

"Rather  than  the  gloomy  past,  the  future 
is  encouraging  because  consumption  is 
rising." 


REAGAN  PLAN  SHOULD  BE 
GIVEN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  February,  President 
Reagan  proposed  a  comprehensive 
package  whose  objective  was  to 
achieve  a  full  and  vigorous  recovery 
for  our  Nation's  economy.  The  four 
key  elements  of  that  package  were: 

A  budget  reform  plan  that  would  cut 
the  rate  of  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing; 

A  series  of  proposals  to  reduce  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  over  3  years 
and  to  create  jobs  by  accelerating  de- 
preciation for  business  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment; 

A  far-reaching  program  of  regulato- 
ry relief;  and 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  a  new  commitment  to  a 
monetary  policy  that  would  restore  a 
stable  currency  and  healthy  financial 
markets. 

"Taken  together,"  the  President 
said,  these  four  proposals  would  'put 
the  Nation  on  a  fundamentally  differ- 
ent course— a  course  leading  to  less  in- 
flation, more  growth,  and  a  brighter 
future  for  all  our  citizens." 

In  May,  the  President  proposed  a 
budget  substitute  that  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  economic  package.  As  we  all 
know,  that  budget  was  subsequently 
passed  by  the  House.  I  voted  against 
the  budget  because  I  disagreed  with 
both  the  distribution  and  depth  of  the 
cuts. 

In  June,  the  President  sent  for  our 
consideration  a  tax  proposal  consist- 


ent with  both  the  economic  assump- 
tions contained  in  his  budget  and  the 
projections  made  on  the  basis  of  his 
overall  economic  recovery  package. 
Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underlying  both 
the  budget  and  tax  proposals.  Howev- 
er, parts  of  the  tax  proposal  were  at- 
tractive and  I  subsequently  supported 
it. 

Both  the  budget  and  tax  bills  are  im- 
portant and  essential  elements  of  the 
economic  recovery  package  the  Presi- 
dent outlined  earlier.  Their  passage 
represented  a  substantial  break  with 
past  policy.  As  the  President  said,  his 
new  policy  "is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  people  who  make  the  econo- 


my 


do  not  need  the  Government 


to  make  reasoned  and  intelligent  deci- 
sions about  how  best  to  organize  and 
run  their  own  lives."  His  new  recovery 
plan  was  designed  to  bring  to  all  as- 
pects of  Government  policy  a  greater 
sense  of  purpose  and  consistency. 

Fortimately,  with  the  presentation 
of  his  economic  recovery  package,  the 
President  included  guidelines  for 
measuring  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
proposals.  These  guidelines  are.  in 
fact,  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from 
the  enactment  of  the  budget  and  tax 
proposals  presented  to  the  Congress. 
Specifically,  they  are: 

Keeping  the  Federal  deficit  below 
$42.5  billion  for  fiscal  1982; 

Reducing  the  rate  of  annual  infla- 
tion to  about  8.3  percent  in  1982,  and 
to  4.2  percent  by  1986; 

Reducing  the  rate  of  unemplosonent 
to  7.2  percent  in  1982,  and  to  5.6  per- 
cent by  1986; 

Lowering  the  91 -day  Treasury  bill 
interest  rate  to  8.9  percent  in  1982. 
and  to  5.6  percent  in  1986; 

And  lastly,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
real  economic  growth  to  3  to  4  percent 
in  1982.  and  to  nearly  4  to  5  percent  by 
1986. 

I  believe  these  are  very  fair  and  ef- 
fective measures  for  us  to  use  in  deter- 
mining the  success  or  failure  of  the 
President's  economic  package.  Howev- 
er, I  must  remind  both  the  President 
and  my  colleagues  that  neither  success 
nor  failure  is  quickly  determined.  It 
will  take  time  before  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  see  any  of  the  benefits 
that  will  flow  from  the  legislation  the 
Congress  and  the  President  enacted 
into  law.  While  we  have  the  guidelines 
for  measuring  success,  we  need  to  give 
the  programs  time  to  affect  those  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  to  which  they 
were  directed. 

So,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  before  criti- 
cizing the  President  before  criticizing 
the  economic  program  that  has  been 
enacted,  give  the  program  time  to 
work.  President  Reagan  has  only  been 
in  office  7  monttis  and,  while  he  has 
initiated   parts   of   his   program,   the 
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major  thrust  will  not  take  effect  until 
October  1.  1981. 

I  say  the  same  to  you.  Mr.  President. 
Before  you  make  additional  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  about 
what  budget  cuts  need  to  be  made,  or 
about  additional  tax  reductions,  give 
your  program  time  to  work.  Do  not  be 
hasty  in  making  a  critical  judgment 
about  the  success  or  failure  of  your 
economic  recovery  package.  The  bene- 
fits of  your  program  are  not  expected 
to  come  overnight,  nor  in  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  place  an 
economic  recovery  program.  We  have 
the  necessary  guidelines  for  measuring 
whether  it  works.  Let  us  not  immedi- 
ately tinker  with  it.  Let  us  not  be  too 
quick  in  our  actions  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  either  the  budget  or  tax  cuts. 
Let  us  allow  the  President  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  for  the  program  that 
he  outlined  for  the  Nation  earlier  this 
year  to  have  a  chance  to  work. 
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FURTHER  SUGGESTED  BUDGET 
CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER )  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  being  told  that  the  "Good  Ship 
Reaganomics"  is  quickly  sailing  for  a 
rendezvous  with  th6  iceberg  of  eco- 
nomic reality.  In  the  ensuing  mad 
dash  to  see  who  can  scramble  over- 
board in  the  shortest  time  into  the 
fewest  possible  lifeboats,  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  not  only  committing  a 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  long-overdue 
fiscal  responsibility,  deserting  the 
President,  and  prematurely  labeling 
concepts  yet  to  go  into  effect  as  fail- 
ures, they  are  insulting  the  good  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  who  clamored  for  a 
change,  voted  for  a  change,  and  are 
now  willing  to  sacrifice  to  insure  that 
this  change  does,  indeed,  take  place. 
To  retreat  now  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fied, uncalled  for  and  unspeakable 
slap  in  the  face  of  the  American 
people,  those  millions  of  beleaguered 
taxpayers  who  are  not  afflicted  with 
"federalitis."  who  do  not  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  congressional  money 
machine.  To  those  millions  who  for 
years— decades— have  pleaded  with  us 
to  get  this  house  in  order,  are  we  going 
to  simply  shrug  and  sweep  more 
money  under  the  rug? 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday.  September  24,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  these  good  citizens  were  inter- 
viewed. I  suggest  that  the  people  of 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  needs  to  be  done 
than  many  of  the  legislators,  political 
pundits,  and  opinionmakers  here  in 
Washington.  And  1  congratulate  my 
colleague,  Ed  Jenkins,  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  represent  these  fine 


people  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Among  the  many  opinions  expressed 
by  the  citizens  of  Gainesville  was  an 
oft-heard  expression  that  we  have 
been  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  for  the  last  50  years.  What  we 
have  not  acknowledged,  however,  is 
that  Peter  has  been  printing  "funny 
money"  all  these  years.  And,  as  the 
gentleman  added,  "there  comes  a  time 
when  you  have  to  fess  up." 

A  father  with  a  retarded  teenage 
daughter  who  has  been  affected  by 
budget  cuts  in  special  education  pro- 
grams state't  "the  cuts  are  hurting  me 
and  many  other  people,  but  there's  no 
other  way.  We'll  be  nationally  bank- 
rupt otherwise." 

And  on  federally  sponsored  welfare 
and  subsistence  programs,  a  black 
poultry  worker  and  an  elderly  real 
estate  appraiser  agreed:  "Everybody 
should  have  an  opportunity,  but  no 
one  should  have  a  premiimi."  These 
people  have  both  the  heart  to  feel 
compassion  for  the  truly  needy  and 
the  commonsense  to  know  when  they 
are  being  ripped  off. 

I  believe  it  was  Disraeli  who  re- 
marked, on  what  criteria  determined 
the  success  of  proposed  social  reforms, 
"it  is  well  with  the  phild?"  We  ought 
to  ask  ourselves  "is  it  well  with  ^he 
Nation?"  The  road  toward  healing  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  of  ours  is  not 
an  easy  one.  But  we  should  not  aban- 
don our  destination  or  detour  from 
our  journey  simply  because  the  road  is 
rocky.  Let  us  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people  who  have  asked  us  to 
clean  up  the  CJovernment's  act. 

Consistent  with  that  assessment,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
a  resumption  this  afternoon  of  a 
course  that  I  have  undertaken  over 
the  course  of  the  past  couple  of  weelts 
.  whereby  on  each  of  the  days  at  the 
close  of  the  session  I  have  read  from  a 
list  of  272  proposed  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982.  These 
cuts  project  savings  of  some  $52  billion 
if  they  are  all  implemented. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  in  this 
House  understand  what  is  needed  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  credit 
in  the  credit  markets  of  our  country. 

Depending  on  the  person  to  whom 
you  speak,  you  get  different  answers, 
but  in  my  experience  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  assuming  and  consimiing  an 
overly  large  portion  of  the  credit  in 
the  credit  markets  of  this  Nation 
every  week  and  every  month.  Current- 
ly that  estimate  varies  anywhere  from 
40  percent  up  to  70  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  reason  we  Amer- 
icans are  being  asked  to  pay  such  liigh 
credit  costs  today  when  we  borrow 
money  from  our  banlu  is  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  borrowing  so 
much  to  finance  its  irresponsible 
spending,  thereby  creating  such  a 
demand  on  the  credit  markets  that  it 


drives  up  the  cost  of  credit  to  all 
Americans  who  need  to  borrow. 

In  this  current  year,  which  ends  in  6 
days,  the  deficit,  that  is,  the  new  bor- 
rowing the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  borrow,  has  been  estimated  at 
about  $87  billion  by  OMB  Director 
Dave  Stockman. 

In  the  new  fiscal  year  starting  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  projected  deficit  varies  any- 
where from  $40  billion  to  $60  billion  of 
new  debt.  That  wiU  brii^  the  total 
debt  of  this  Nation  to  well  over  a  tril- 
lion dollars  and  that  is  a  level  of  debt 
which  makes  the  interest  payment 
necessary  to  service  it  the  third  high- 
est items  in  our  Federal  budget,  esti- 
mated in  the  fiscal  year  1982  to  be  in 
the  nei^hborhood  of  $90  billion. 

There  is  just  one  way  that  we  can 
bring  down  the  cost  of  credit:  stop  the 
ever-rising  size  of  the  debt.  And  that 
means  cutting  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  question  comes  up,  but  where? 
That  is  the  reason  for  this  work  prod- 
uct to  which  I  previously  alluded.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  during  the  course 
of  the  next  few  minutes  this  afternoon 
to  read  certain  items  from  this  list  per- 
taining to  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
State,  and  Transportation.  When  you 
hear  these  items  being  mentioned,  ask 
yourselves  this  question:  Will  the  im- 
plementation of  this  particular  pro- 
posed cut  truly  adversely  impact  on 
the  interests  of  the  handicapped,  the 
deprived,  and  the  downtrodden  of  our 
society,  those  in  our  country  who 
reaUy  have  difficulty  in  coping  with 
the  economic  facts  of  life? 

I  think  in  almost  every  instance  you 
will  find  the  answer  is  no.  it  does  not. 
The  first  one  is  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Labor-Management  Service 
Administration.  Our  analysis  indicates 
that  this  activity  is  redundant.  It  is 
competitive  with  the  NLRB.  It  is  not 
needed  and  if  we  eliminated  it,  it 
would  result  in  a  savings  of  some 
$59,550,000. 

OSHA.  salaries  and  expenses.  Pro- 
jected spending  for  this  activity  in 
1982  represents  an  increase  of  198.8 
percent  over  what  was  spent  in  1980, 
which  is  excessive  and  extravagant. 
We  would  prefer  to  allow  an  increase 
in  fiscal  year  1982  of  20  percent  over 
what  was  spent  in  1980  and  if  this  is 
implemented  it  would  result  in  a  net 
reduction  for  this  activity  in  1982  of 
$36,612,200. 

D  1300 

The  next  item  is  departmental  man- 
agement, salaries  and  expenses.  We 
would  allow  20-percent  growth  over 
what  was  spent  in  1980.  Here,  again, 
the  proposal  represents  an  increase  of 
38.6  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1980. 

Now,  what  justification  is  there  for  a 
percentage  increase  of  that  magni- 
tude? If  we  limit  the  growth  to  20  per- 
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savings      would 


cent,      the 
$16,850,400. 

Departmental  management.  Here, 
again,  we  would  limit  growth  in  this 
program  to  20  percent  over  what  was 
spent  in  1980.  The  proposed  increase  is 
80.2  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1980.  Who  can  justify  that?  This  sav- 
ings would  save  the  taxpayers 
$66,800,000  in  1982. 

Departmentwide.  correcting  audit 
procedures  recommended  by  GAO 
would  total,  if  implemented. 
$294,107,000. 

In  the  Department  of  State,  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs,  Acqui- 
sition, Operation,  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Abroad.  Our  committee  sug- 
gestion is  to  allow. an  increase  of  20 
Ijercent  over  what  was  spent  in  1980. 
The  proposal,  if  you  can  believe  this, 
represents  an  increase  of  64.2  percent 
over  what  was  spent  in  1980.  That,  in 
our  judgment.  Is  excessive  and  should 
not  be  tolerated.  If  this  item  is  imple- 
mented, it  would  save  $40,336,400. 

"Administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
acquisition,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  buildings  abroad,  foreign  cur- 
rency program."  We  would  allow  a  20- 
percent  increase  over  what  was  spent 
in  1980.  Here,  again,  the  proposed  in- 
crease over  1980.  if  it  goes  unabated, 
will  total  158.9  percent.  If  we  imple- 
ment this  suggestion,  we  can  save 
$14,686,200. 

"International     organizations     and 
conferences,  contributions  to  interna- 
tional organizations."  We  would  cut  10 
percent  from  what  is  proposed  to  be 
spent  in  1982.  The  U.S.  assessment  for 
the   U.N.   Ls   25   percent  but  we  pay 
closer    to    30    percent.    In    addition. 
UNESCO  funding  projects  an  84-per- 
cent increase  in  1  year.  This  is  grossly 
out  of  line.  We  should  pay  something 
less  than  that.  If  we  implemented  this 
suggestion,  we  would  save  $43,888,400. 
Other  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  State.  "Migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance." We  would  cut   10  percent 
from  what  was  spent  in  1981.  The  pro- 
gram is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Taxpayers  around  the  country.  I  know 
for  sure  in  my  district,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  unique  in  this  regard,  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  expending  welfare  as- 
sistance for  refugees  coming  into  this 
country.  This  program  pays  for  refu- 
gees in  other  countries,  not  those  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  we 
need  to  pauperize  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  by  subsidizing  other  na- 
tions' refugee  problems.  If  we  cut  10 
percent  from  what  would  be  spent  in 
1981,  we  would  save  $133,546,000. 

Another  category  of  the  Department 
of  State:  "U.S.  bilateral  science  and 
technology  agreements."  We  would 
eliminate  this.  As  it  relates  to  foreign 
nations,  some  of  them  in  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  in- 
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terests  of  this  country  are  such  that 
we  should  continue  this  program.  If 
implemented,  it  would  save  $3,700,000. 

Finally,  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  GAO  has  recommended  cor- 
recting audit  procedures  which  would 
result  in  savings  of  $749,000. 

In  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. "FAA.  airport  and  airway  trust 
funds."  We  would  allow  an  increase  of 
40  percent  above  1981.  We  would  in- 
crease user  fees  to  offset  these  cost  in- 
creases. We  would  allow  an  increase 
approximating  that  from  1980  to  1981. 
which  was  $200  million.  If  this  item  is 
implemented,  it  would  save  in  fiscal 
year  1982  $1,215  billion. 

"FHA.  railroad  highway  crossings 
demonstration  project."  We  would 
allow  10-percent  growth  above  what 
was  spent  in  1981.  The  proposed  ex- 
penditure represents  an  increase  of  75 
percent  over  what  was  spent  in  1981. 
and  we  believe  that  to  be  excessive.  If 
implemented.  this  would 
$2,600,000. 


capita  income  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  and  one  has  to  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  Federal  tax- 
payer should  be  subsidizing  the  Alaska 
Railroad  revolving  fund  to  the  tune  of 
$5  million  a  year. 

"UMTA."  We  would  eliminate  the 
nonurban  formula  grants  of  $120  mil- 
lion, and  we  would  allow  a  20-percent 
increase  in  administrative  costs  above 
1980.  If  implemented,  this  would  save 
$126,686,000. 

Finally,  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  we  would  implement 
recommendations  of  the  GAO.  correct- 
ing audit  procedures,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  save  $294,008,000. 

In  summary,  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  there  were  altogether 
11  items  totaling  $1,937,117,000. 

In  the  Department  of  State  there 
were  six  items  totaling  $236,906,600. 
,^.  ^.       In  the  Department  of  Labor,  there 
save  were  six  items  totaling  something  in 
excess  of  $407  million. 


'FHA."bicycle  program."  We  would      In  conclusion,   let   me   remind   the 
eliminate  this  program  on  the  grounds  Members  of  the  House  that  there  is 


that  we  seriously  question  whether 
the  FHA  should  be  involved  in  this 
program  at  all,  and  in  so  doing  we 
could  save  $300,000. 

"FHA.  car  pool/van  pool  project." 
We  would  eliminate  this  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  more  properly  per- 
formed at  the  local  level  than  the 
FHA.  A  Federal  agency  should  not  be 
involved  in  it.  This  would  save,  if  im- 
plemented, $2,200,000. 

"FHA,  Appalachian  highway 
system."  We  would  eliminate  this.  The 
highway  funds  already  being  expend- 
ed in  the  region  are  sufficient.  There 


only  one  way  that  we  can  bring  this 
Government  of  ours,  which  Ls  current- 
ly out  of  control  in  terms  of  spending, 
under  control,  and  that  is  to  exercise 
the  discipline  to  match  the  outgo  with 
the  income.  And  if  you  choose  not  to 
accept  these  particular  cuts  that  have 
been  suggested  here.  I  think  it  con- 
structive and  responsible  to  suggest 
suitable  alternatives. 

We  cannot  continue  on  our  present 
course.  We  must  develop  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that 
the  House  Republican  Research  Com- 
mittee. Economic  Task  Force.  Budget 


is  no  need  to  single  out  this  particular  study  Subcommittee,  has  produced  its 
region  of  the  country  for  special  inter-  work  product  with  the  spirit  that  it 
est.  If  this  were  Implemented,  it  would   should  be  a  bipartisan  approach  to  re- 


result  in  a  savings  of  $31,800,000 

"FHA,  right-of-way  revolving  fund." 
We  would  rescind  the  remaining  unob- 
ligated balance.  The  proposed  increase 
since  1980  of  72  percent  is  unneces- 
sary, and  this  would  save,  if  imple- 
mented, $9,775,000. 

"National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration."  We  would  eliminate 
this  organization  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  grounds  that  it  is  re- 
dundant, considering  that  every  State 
in  the  Union  has  their  own  traffic 
safety  program  under  a  State  Highway 
Commission.  And  this,  if  implemented. 
would  save  $204,748,000. 

"FRA,  rail  service  assistance."  We 
would  eliminate  this  supplemental  re- 
quest. The  regular  appropriated 
amount  is  still  54.2-percent  greater 
than  was  spent  in  1981.  There  is  no 
need  for  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. If  implemented,  this  would  save 
$45  million. 

"FRA,  Alaska  Railroad  revolving 
fund."  We  would  eliminate  this. 
Alaska  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  States 
in  our  Union.  It  has  the  highest  per 


ducing  Federal  spending,  reducing  the 
cost  of  credit  in  this  country  in  order 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  economic 
revival  of  our  country. 

I  thank  the  Members  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


1984  SUMMER  OLYMPIC  GAMES 
COINS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annonzio)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  Olympic  games  is  to 
promote  athletic  competition  among 
the  greatest  amateur  athletes  in  the 
world.  The  games  are  designed  to  ben- 
efit the  athletes. 

Unfortunately,  the  1984  summer 
Olympic  games  in  Los  Angeles  may 
well  be  the  games  where  the  concerns 
of  private  outside  interests  are  more 
important  than  the  athletes. 


Unless  Congress  acts  to  protect  the 
interest*  of  the  athletes,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people,  a 
new  event.  "World  Scandal."  may  be 
added  to  the  1984  summer  Olympic 
games. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two 
coinage  proposals  before  the  Congress 
designed  to  raise  money  to  help  fi- 
nance the  massive  costs  of  the  1984 
games,  and  to  help  train  American 
athletes  for  those  games.  These  pro- 
posals are  significantly  different  and  it 
is  important  that  the  differences  be 
known. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Olym- 
pic program  and  our  Olympic  athletes. 
I  was  the  author  of  legislation  last 
year  to  provide  gold  medals  to  our 
entire  Olympic  team,  and  I  was  proud 
to  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
when  the  members  of  our  team  were 
awarded  these  medals  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  While  these 
gold  medals  in  no  way  made  up  for  the 
disappointment  of  our  athletes  not 
participating  in  Moscow,  they  never- 
theless were  designed  to  recognize 
these  men  and  women  for  their  athlet- 
ic excellence. 

Because  of  my  feeling  toward  our 
Olympic  athletes,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  June  11  of  this  year,  designed 
to  raise  money  to  train  athletes.  The 
legislation.  H.R.  3879.  provides  for  the 
minting  of  90  percent  silver  dollar 
coins  that  would  be  sole]  directly  to 
the  public  by  the  U.S.  Mint.  Half  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  would  be  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  and  the 
other  half  would  go  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee  to  train 
our  Olympic  athletes. 

The  legislation  calls  for  the  minting 
of  25  million  silver  dollars.  The  coins 
would  be  sold  at  a  price  in  the  $20  to 
$25  range.  At  that  prire  my  legislation 
would  raise  between  $100  to  $275  mil- 
lion if  all  the  coins  were  sold.  Given 
the  success  of  the  recent  Carson  City 
silver  dollar  sale,  I  fully  anticipate  a 
sellout  of  the  Olympic  coins. 

My  legislation  provides  for  a  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  audit  of  both  the 
sale  of  the  coins  and  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, to  make  certain  that  the  money 
goes  directly  to  the  benefit  of  athletic 
training. 

The  week  after  introduction  of  my 
bill  a  second  bill,  which  I  call  the 
Lazard-Occidental  bill,  was  introduced. 
This  legislation  calls  for  the  striking 
of  29  different  coins  by  the  U.S.  Mint, 
with  all  of  the  coins  being  sold  directly 
to  a  marketing  group  composed  of  the 
investment  banking  firm  of  Lazard 
Freres  and  Occidental  Petroleum,  who 
have  been  given  a  license  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Committee  to  sell 
Olympic  coins.  The  bulk  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  these  coins 
would  go  to  the  private  marketers.  In 
fact,  the  private  interests  can  earn  as 


much   as   $94   million   profit  on  this 
deal. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  raised  by  the 
29  coin  bill  would  be  given  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Commit- 
tee (LAOOC),  and  an  even  smaller 
amount  would  be  funneled  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee.  The  legislation 
does  not  allow  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  any  portion 
of  the  transaction.  And  in  fact,  it  vir- 
tually turns  control  of  the  U.S.  Mint 
over  to  Lazard  Freres  and  Occidental. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Lazard-Occidental  bill  will  lead  to 
scandal.  Not  only  will  our  athletes  be 
tainted,  and  the  American  people  disil- 
lusioned, but  the  bill  actually  may  pro- 
vide little  or  no  money  for  training  our 
athletes. 

In  February,  4  months  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  any  legislation,  the 
LAOOC  quietly  awarded  exclusive 
worldwide  marketing  rights  for  Olym- 
pic coins  to  a  concern  composed  of 
Lazard  Freres  and  Occidental.  Lazard- 
Occidental  gave  the  LAOOC  $5  mil- 
lion, of  which  $1  million  Is  nonrefund- 
able. The  LAOOC  is  also  entitled  to 
keep  all  the  interest  earned  on  the 
other  $4  million.  In  March,  the 
LAOOC  gave  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee a  check  for  $500,000  as  their 
share  of  the  nonrefundable  $1  million. 
In  effect,  the  LAOOC  and  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  sold  their  rights 
in  any  coins  to  Lazard  Freres  and  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum.  This  is  morally 
and  ethically  wrong,  and  casts  doubt 
on  the  ability  of  the  LAOOC  and  the 
Olympic  Committee  to  speak  objec- 
tively on  this  issue. 

Secrecy  seems  to  surround  the  de- 
tails of  the  relationship  between  the 
LAOOC  and  Lazard-Occidental.  For 
the  past  3  months  I  have  tried  without 
success  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  LAOOC  and  Lazard 
Freres-Occidental.  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  despite  assur- 
ances from  those  representing  the  coin 
marketers  that  I  would  get  a  copy  of 
the  contract,  it  has  never  been  pre- 
sented. 

I  can  well  understand  why  they 
would  not  make  the  contract  available 
to  me,  because  the  letter  of  under- 
standing is  so  shocking  that  the  com- 
plete contract  is  probably  too  hot  to 
be  made  'public. 

Lazard-Occidental  are  no  strangers 
to  the  world  of  marketing  Olympic 
and  sports-related  coins.  Last  year 
they  had  the  exclusive  rights  to  mar- 
keting Soviet  Olympic  coins  in  the 
free  world.  It  is  ironic  that  they  were 
pushing  these  coins  in  the  American 
market  at  the  very  same  time  our  ath- 
letes had  made  a  decision  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Moscow  games.  While  I 
stood  on  the  Capitol  steps  as  our 
Olympic  athletes  received  medals  for 
boycotting  the  Moscow  games,  Lazard- 


Occidental  were  busy  raising  American 
money  to  stage  those  games. 

As  with  the  agreement  with  LAOOC, 
information  about  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  sale  of  Soviet  coins  is  hard 
to  come  by.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  infor- 
mation has  been  released,  although 
various  members  of  the  media  have  re- 
quested it  from  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Lazard-Occidental  marketing  con- 
cern. 

Recently.  I  learned  that  a  company 
called  Niunarco  Distributing  Co.  has 
been  accused  of  improprieties  in 
Greece  in  obtaining  the  exclusive  mar- 
keting rights  for  coins  commemorating 
the  1982  European  games.  An  official 
of  Numarco  apparently  iised  his  con- 
tacts to  assure  that  competing  bids 
were  not  even  considered.  Numarco  is 
a  coin  marketing  subsidiary  of  Lazard 
Freres. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  top  offi- 
cial of  Numarco  was  the  person  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  29  Olympic 
coin  bill  and  may  actually  have  writ- 
ten much  of  the  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage.  I 
have  studied  the  issue  of  commemora- 
tive coinage  very  carefully  over  the 
past  3  years.  No  commemorative  coins 
have  been  struck  in  the  United  States 
,  in  tl^e  last  25  years,  largely  because  of 
abuifes  in  the  private  marketing  of 
such  coins.  These  abuses  have  includ- 
ed price  manipulation,  misleading  ad- 
vertising, favoritism  in  distributing 
the  coins,  and  lack  of  accounting  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
coins.  I  caimot  but  foresee  that  histo- 
ry would  repeat  itself  should  we 
permit  these  coins  to  be  marketed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lazard-Oc- 
cidental bill. 

Once  the  coins  were  minted  they 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Lazard- 
Occidental  marketing  concern.  The 
Federal  Government  would  have  no 
control  whatever  over  the  sale,  even 
though  the  coins  would  be  legal  U.S. 
tender. 

To  show  how  little  control  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  over  the  sale  of 
these  coins,  let  me  read  from  the  Jan- 
uary 23,  1981,  letter  of  understanding 
between  the  LAOOC  and  Lazard-Occi- 
dental. In  part  it  says: 

For  instance,  it  is  crucial  that  the  supply 
of  coins  remain  slightly  below  demand  so 
that  secondary  market  prices  appreciate 
progressively.  This  is  the  ultimate  test 
which  gives  credibility  to  the  concept  of 
product  scarcity  and  insures  the  long-term 
success  of  a  program. 

That  is  about  as  close  to  price  fixing 
as  I  have  seen  committed  to  paper. 
And  while  such  manipulation  of  the 
market  may  not  be  totally  illegal.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  the  type  of  activity 
that  should  be  undertaken  by  LAOOC 
or  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

What  of  our  athletes,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  benefit  from  the  sale  of  these 
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coins  in  the  Lazard-Occidental  bill? 
One  hears  of  our  athletes  going  for 
the  gold,  but  in  this  case  I  fear  it  may 
be  fool's  gold. 

The  Lazard-Occidental  bill  provides 
only  that  the  proceeds  received  by  the 
LAOOC  be  used  for  staging  and  pro- 
moting the  1984  games  and  assisting 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  ama- 
teur athletics.  The  bill  dots  not  say 
that  the  money  must  be  used  to  train 
our  athletes.  The  bill  does  not  say  that 
the  money  must  be  used  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  our  athletes.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  that  the  athletes  benefit 
at  all.  And  remember,  under  the  bill 
there  would  be  no  audit  of  the  use  of 
the  funds. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  money  be 
used  solely  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  train  our  athletes,  and  the 
watchdog  eyes  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  guarantee  it. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  that 
the  Lazard-Occidental  bill  is  a  serious 
mistake.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Angela  Buchanan,  testified 
againat  the  bUl  at  Senate  hearings  in 
July  calling  it  "not  •  •  •  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  public  or  the  Govern- 
ment." She  expressed,  as  I  do.  concern 
with  "exploitation  of  the  public  for 
private  gain." 

Virtually  every  major  coin  publica- 
tion has  come  out  in  opposition  to  the 
Lazard-Occidental  bill. 

The  coin  publications  are  concerned 
that  only  the  most  wealthy  coin  collec- 
tors would  be  able  to  obtain  a  set  of 
the  29  coins  which  could  cost  a  collec- 
tor as  much  as  $8,000.  Under  my  bill 
the  price  would  be  low  enough  so  that 
every  American  would  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  Olympic  effort,  but 
could  have  a  valuable  memento  of  this 
historic  event. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  parts  of 
the  Olympic  coin  problem  has  been 
the  letters  that  I  have  received  from 
well-meaning  and  well-intentioned  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Olympic  Commit- 
tee and  the  Olympic  athletes  them- 
selves. Apparently,  these  officials  and 
athletes  were  told  to  write  me  and  to 
express  support  for  the  29-coin  bill. 
Prom  the  information  contained  in 
their  letters,  they  were  not  given  com- 
plete information  and  were  never  told 
that  I  had  introduced  my  own  bill  in 
this  area. 

When  I  made  the  facts  available  to 
the  letter  writers.  I  received  a  number 
of  letters  of  apology  from  both  ath- 
letes and  officials  that  said  that  they 
were  never  told  the  complete  story. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  complete 
story  to  be  told,  and  I  thiiik  it  is  time 
for  the  athletes,  the  Olympic  Games, 
and  the  American  people  to  have  a 
chance  to  answer  the  question.  Do  we 
want  an  Olympic  Games  that  we  can 
be  proud  of  or  do  we  want  worldwide 
scandal? 


D  1315 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AND 
INNOVATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  faces  an  innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity gap  that  is  threatening  to 
overwhelm  our  economy  and  put  us  at 
a  competitive  and  technological  disad- 
vantage in  world  markets.  Strong  and 
prompt  action  is  required  if  we  are  to 


Activities.  I  served  as  SBA's  representative 
on  President  Carter's  Domestic  Policy 
Keview  on  Industrial  Innovation  and  as 
staff  to  the  Office  of  Advocacy's  task  force 
on  small  business  and  innovation.  I  was  also 
Advocacy  liaison  with  the  various  Congres- 
sional committees  concerning  legislation,  in- 
cluding S.  1880  and  H.R.  5807,  the  Innova- 
tion Acts  of  1980.  On  July  11,  1981. 1  left  ad- 
vocacy and  entered  the  private  practice  of 
law.  I  also  serve  as  Oeneral  Counsel  to  the 
National  Council  on  Industrial  Innovation 
and  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 
Throughout  my  involvement  in  this  area, 
it  has  become  obvious  to  me  that  without 
strict,  specific  legislative  direction  to  the 
government  agencies  with  research  and  de- 


get  back  the  productive  and  innovative    velopment  funds,  small  business  will  not  re- 
edge  that  will  allow  our  economy  to  -.--^         ..,.-■  .,__  « 
grow  rather  than  stagnate,  create  new 
jobs  rather  than  lose  them,  and  com- 
pete rather  than  retreat. 

Last  week,  the  House  Small  Business 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  held  hearings  on  legislation  that 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  solving 
these  problems.  Specifically,  the  legis- 
lation would  strengthen  the  role  of 
small,  technology-based  firms  In  fed- 
erally funded  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  actively  promote 
innovation  by  these  types  of  com- 
panies. 

The  hearings  heard  compelling  testi- 
mony on  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
I  especially  want  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  testimony  of  one  witness 
who  discussed  the  sorry  history  of  the 
failure  of  the  executive  branch  to  pro- 
mote innovation.  He  presented  clearly 
the  case  for  why  Congress  has  to  act 
to  direct  Government  agencies  to 
award  a  fair  share  of  their  R.  &  D. 
funds  to  small  business  to  stimulate 
innovative  research. 

When  reading  these  remarks,  three 
points  should  be  remembered.  Small, 
high-technology  companies  have  been 
generators  of  most  pioneering  irmova- 
tions  over  the  past  three  decades.  The 
Pederal  Government  finances  56  per- 
cent of  all  research  and  development 
activities  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
small  business  receives  only  4  percent 
of  the  Pederal  R.  &  D.  money.  This  is 
an  intolerable  situation  that  Congress 
must  end. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  Jere  W.  Glover,  general 
counsel  of  the  National  Council  on  In- 
dustrial Innovation: 


Statement  or  Jkre  W.  Glovkr 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  asking  me  to  testi- 
fy. 

Today  you  are  discussing  an  area  dear  to 
my  heart— "Small  Business  and  Innova- 
tion." During  the  past  four  years  I  have 
been  Involved  with  the  issue  of  small  busi- 
ness and  innovation  in  a  variety  of  ways.  My 
first  involvement  was  as  counsel  to  Con- 
gressman John  Breckinridge's  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Antitrust,  Consumers  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. I  later  went  to  work  for  Milt  Stewart  as 
his  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  for  Interagency 


ceive  a  fair  share  of  the  innovation  funding. 
I  recognize  that  my  position  is  contrary  to 
that  of  most  government  agencies.  Notwith- 
standing what  any  government  official  has 
said  or  says  about  their  willingness  to  do  it 
voluntarily,  in  my  opinion  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  specific,  direct  legislation  re- 
quiring agencies  to  award  a  fair  share  of 
their  procurement  research  and  develop- 
ment awards  to  small  business.  The  Federal 
Government  finances  56  percent  of  hX\  re- 
search and  development  activities  in  the 
V&.  How  the  government  spends  its  R.  it  D. 
dollars  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
future  not  only  of  small  business  but  of  this 
country.  Let  me  ask  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  question  Congressman  Breckin- 
ridge put  to  witnesses  in  the  1978  hearing: 

"If  small  business  accounts  for  over  50 
percent  of  all  innovations,  and  does  it  24 
times  more  efficiently,  why  doesn't  small 
business  receive  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
Pederal  R.  &  D.  dollars?" 

Let  me  go  through  some  of  the  history  of 
innovation  of  small  business  and  the  govern- 
ment as  I  know  it— some  25  years  of  unful- 
filled promises.  As  I  mentioned,  my  first  in- 
volvment  was  in  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  SmaU  Business  Committee  in  joint 
session  with  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  concerning  underutilization  of 
small  business.  During  these  hearings,  the 
Small  Business  Conunittee  called  a  number 
of  government  agencies  to  testify.  E^h  offi- 
cial was  asked  what  his  agency  had  done, 
would  do,  and  could  do  for  small  business. 
All  we  heard  from  the  agencies  was  that  the 
major  issues  were  being  "studied."— studies 
and  more  studies.  Remember  that  severa! 
other  congressional  committees  had  held 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  innovation  during 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  In  fact,  as  far 
back  as  1967.  an  exhaustive  report  on  inno- 
vation was  issued  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. It  detailed  the  importance  of  small 
business  and  Irmovation  and  made  numer- 
ous recommendations.  Nothing  happ>ened. 
Nine  years  later  a  blue  ribbon  task  force  of 
government  employees  was  selected  to 
review  the  issue  and  develop  recommenda- 
tions to  increase  innovation.  This  panel 
studied  innovation  in  great  detail.  The  solu- 
tion to  increasing  innovation  was  obvious- 
help  small  businesses  make  innovations  by 
giving  them  more  R.  &  D.  funds.  Nothing 
happened.  The  OMB  task  force  assigned  to 
encourage  utilization  of  small  business  in 
the  R.  &  D.  activities  issued  a  report  which 
was  circulated  to  a  number  of  government 
agencies.'   According  to  this  report,  small 


'  The  OMB  report  (which  1  will  refer  to  >s  the 
OMB  Mareh  10,  1977  Memorandum)  was  not  Issued 
finally  untU  September  1978.  When  asked  what 
happened  to  It.  the  comment  was  simply  "It  must 
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business  was  the  most  efficient  and  produc- 
tive supplier  of  research  and  development 
dollars,  yet  less  than  4  percent  of  total  R.  & 
D.  procurements  went  to  small  business. 
Still  nothing  happened.  Professor  Richard 
Morse  summed  up  the  goverrunent's  actions 
toward  small  business  from  1987  until  1977 
better  than  I  could: 

"In  1987.  as  members  of  the  Panel  on  In- 
novation and  Inventions,  several  of  us  were 
involved  with  the  preparation  of  a  study  for 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Robert  A  Charpie.  This  report 
was  widely  diaseminated  both  here  and 
abroad.  .  .  . 

"No  effective  U.S.  legislative  or  executive 
action  has  resulted  from  this  study  other 
than  to  initiate  endless  other  studies  which 
often  plow  ground  which  has  already  been 
investigated.  ..." 

Turning  to  the  joint  Senate  and  House 
hearings  on  small  business  and  Innovation  it 
is  important  to  note  that  in  every  govern- 
ment agency  officials  explained  that  they 
could  not  understand  why  small  business 
had  not  received  a  larger  share  of  the  R.  dc 
D.  procurement  and  they  all  promised  to  do 
better.  Let  me  recount  for  you  some  of  the 
events  that  happened  after  these  1978  Con- 
gressional hearings.  Remember  that  both 
Jordan  Baruch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Science  and  Technology  and 
Frank  Press,  the  President's  science  adviser, 
testified  that  they  would  find  out  why  small 
business  wasn't  doing  better  in  the  area  of 
R.  &  D.  awards  and  report  back  to  the.  com- 
mittee. During  these  hearings,  both  officials 
stated  that  they  did  not  want  to  take  any 
action  until  they  had  completed  yet  another 
exhaustive  government-wide  and  private  in- 
dustry investigation  into  the  issue  of  inno- 
vation. So  they  launched  into  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  comprehensive  reviews 
of  government  iiuiovation  ever  conducted 
by  the  government.  Dozens  of  business  lead- 
ers from  across  the  country  were  asked  to 
serve  on  panels  and  to  present  their  views 
on  what  was  needed  to  be  done  to  encourage 
industrial  innovation  in  the  United  States. 
It's  Interesting  that  even  after  these  hear- 
ings and  statements  on  the  importance  of 
small  business  to  innovation,  no  small  busi- 
nessmen were  named  to  this  industrial  inno- 
vation group.  Finally,  after  an  inquiry  was 
made  from  Congress  as  to  why  small  busi- 
ness and  even  SBA  had  been  excluded  from 
the  domestic  policy  review  on  innovation, 
SBA  and  several  small  businessmen  were 
named.  I  was  appointed  as  SBA's  lead  repre- 
sentative to  the  domestic  policy  review. 

Remembering  Richard  Morse's  previous 
testimony,  I  went  into  the  task  with  a  com- 
mitment to  try  to  make  sure  that  this  do- 
mestic policy  review  was  different  from  pre- 
vious government  studies.  I,  along  with 
almost  a  hundred  government  officials, 
began  the  task.  After  months  of  tolling  in 
the  vineyards  of  government  policy  proce- 
dures, the  domestic  policy  review  finally 
made  its  recommendations  in  March  1979. 
This  was,  if  you  remember,  some  nine 
months  after  the  key  government  officials 


had  promised  to  rush  out  the  report  to  help 
small  businesses.  What  came  out  of  the  do- 
mestic policy  review  was  an  October  31,  1979 
memorandum  from  the  president  to  the 
government  agencies.  Turning  to  that 
memorandum,  I  think  it's  important  to  note 
that  one  of  the  key  recommendations  was 
that  the  SBIR  program  currently  being  con- 
sidered affects  all  federal  agencies.  The  one 
thing  everyone  in  the  domestic  review 
agreed  on  was  that  small  business  procure- 
ment and  the  SBIR  program  should  be  ex- 
panded. So  here  finally  was  a  strong  pro- 
nouncement from  the  President  on  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  in  irmovation  and 
a  strong  directive  regarding  federal  procure- 
ment. 

Dnfortunately.  merely  because  the  Presi- 
dent directs  something  to  be  done  does  not 
insure  that  it  will  be  done,  as  I  soon  found 
out.  Some  six  months  later,  when  I  inquired 
as  to  what  agencies  were  doing  in  this 
regard.  I  observed  puzzled  glances.  What 
program,  what  memorandum,  what  Presi- 
dential directive?  For  example,  I  was  a  rep- 
resentative at  a  govenunent-wide  meeting 
on  the  I*resident's  memorandum  when  I 
asked  which  agencies  had  implemented  the 
President's  directive  and  what  its  current 
status  was.  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  was  begiiming  to  undertake 
such  a  program,  not  one  single  additional 
agency  had  taken  any  steps  to  implement 
the  Presidential  directive.  The  same  agencies 
that  had  been  "studying"  the  problem  to 
death  for  12  years,  that  had  received  blue 
ribbon  reporta  telling  them  to  improve  the 
innovation  process  by  involving  more  small 
businesses,  that  had  been  nudged  by  Con- 
gress In  countless  hearings,  were  now  ignor- 
ing the  President.  But  the  story  goes  on. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  I  was  directed 
to  prepare  a  memorandum  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  again  transmitting  the  Presi- 
dential directive  to  all  the  government  agen- 
cies and.  insisting  on  immediate  implemen- 
tation. I  promptly  prepared  such  a  memo 
and  submitted  it  to  the  SBA  official  respon- 
sible for  transmitting  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  his  assistants.  I'm  attaching 
a  copy  of  this  memorandum  for  the  conunit- 
tee's  review.  You  will  notice  it  is  marked 
"Draft".  Unfortunately,  this  memorandum 
apparently  was  never  transmitted  nor  was 
any  other  similar  directive  ever  sent  to  the 
various  government  agencies  reiterating  the 
President's  orders.  So  please  forgive  me  if  I 
sound  a  little  jaded  when  I  tell  you  that, 
quite  frankly,  you  are  never  going  to  get 
any  of  these  agencies  off  dead  center  with- 
out legislation. 

The  dozens  of  private  citizens  and  govern- 
ment officials  who  spent  their  time  on  the 
domestic  policy  review,  various  study  groups 
and  on  task  forces  have  all  wasted  their 
time.' 


have  slipped  throu«h  the  cracks."  Dnfortunately. 
small  businesses  have  been  slipping  through  the 
cracks  in  the  area  of  procurement,  and  especially  R. 
ti  D.  procurement,  for  some  time.  OMB  did  not 
issue  this  Marcli  10th  Memorandum  for  a  year  and 
a  half  because  It  was  not  that  important  to  OMB. 
When  it  was  finally  issued.  It  was  because  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
was  requested  to  testify  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  explain  why  it  had  not  been  Issued. 
Miraculously,  within  five  days  of  his  receiving  that 
letter,  the  memorandum  was  located  and  issued. 


Remember  Not  only  is  small  business 
being  harmed  by  the  govertmient's  contin- 
ued failure  to  act,  but  so  is  the  taxpayer. 
These  short-sighted  and  wasteful  govern- 
ment practices  are  depriving  the  economy  of 
sorely-needed  economic  growth  and  squan- 
dering taxpayer's  dollars.  Small  Business 
has  been  found  to  t>e  24  times  more  cost  ef- 
fective at  iimovating  than  large  firms.  Let 
me  now  show  you  why  it  is  my  opinion, 
based  on  four  difficult  frustrating  years  of 
attempting  to  improve  the  plight  of  small 
business,  that  there  must  be  mandatory  re- 
quirements to  change  the  government's  way 
of  doing  business. 

I've  attached  a  copy  of  a  table  to  my  testi- 
mony which  shows  the  procurement  awards 
of  small  businesses  by  agency  in  the  most 
recent  year  available— 1980.  Compare  the 
agencies'  performance  in  1980  with  their 
performance  In  1974  or  1975.  In  between  we 
had  the  studies,  the  hearings,  and  the  Presi- 
dential directive.'  Take  a  look  at  the  num- 
bers: Despite  numerous  hearings,  promises 
by  government  officials,  and  even  Presiden- 
tial directives,  nothing  changed.  Small  busi- 
ness had  a  mere  token  of  the  R.  St.  D. 
awards— less  than  four  percent  in  1975,  and 
has  the  same  mere  token— less  than  four 
percent— today. 

The  record  of  the  five  administrations 
since  1967  shows  nothing  but  stalling  and 
wUlful  neglect.  This  Congress  must  say  once 
and  for  all  no  more  meetings,  no  more  task 
forces,  no  more  domestic  pwlicy  reviews,  no 
more  blue  ribbon  intergovernmental  panels, 
no  more  discussion,  no  more  promises  and 
no  more  lies.  There  is  now  going  to  be  a 
change  in  the  law.  Every  appropriate 
agency  must,  at  a  bare  minimum,  establish 
an  SBIR  program. 


■The  Office  of  Advocacy's  role  In  the  area  of 
small  business  and  innovation  was  extensive. 
Milton  Stewart  made  innovation  one  of  this  top  pri- 
orities. A  task  force  of  small  business  Innovators 
was  esUbUshed  under  the  Office  of  Advocacy's  au- 
thority. After  several  days  of  Intensive  meetings, 
these  individuals  came  up  with  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. The  Office  of  Advocacy  prepared  a 
report  of  these  recommendations,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  which  printed  this  report.  Subse- 
quently, Chairman  Neal  Smith  and  Gaylord  Nelson 
requested  staff  briefings  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  task  force  and  the  Office  of  Advocacy  assist- 
ed in  drafting  legislation  In  the  Senate  S.  I860  and 
in  the  House  H.R.  5607.  As  you  will  perhaps  re- 
member, those  bills  were  endorsed  by  the  White 
House  Conference  and  became  one  of  the  top  fif- 
teen recommendations  at  the  conference. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hoyer)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks.) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPaute,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


■  The  data  in  both  instances  was  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam Schirer.  When  Mr.  Schirer  prepared  the  origi- 
nal data  it  was  for  the  1977  OMB  report.  The  1980 
data  was  prepared  at  my  request  before  I  left  the 
Office  of  Advocacy.  Mr.  Shlrer  has  advised  me  that 
the  data  is  roughly  comparable. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kramer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Markey  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Early. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  P^QUA. 

Mr.  Hatcher. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Lantos. 


SENATE  BILI£  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  187.  An.  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  near 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  to  remove  certain 
reservations  from  prior  conveyances;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

S.  634.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

S.  763.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
that  were  withdrawn  or  o^quired  for  the 
purpose  of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  city 
of  American  Palls  out  of  the  area  flooded  by 
the  American  Falls  Reservior;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  and 

S.  892.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker. 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  September  25,  1981, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  the 
President,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  the  1980  annual  report  of 
the  Corporation,  pursuant  to  section  508(a) 
of  the  Federal  Oop  Insurance  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Contracts  and  Business 
Management),  transmitting  certification  as 
to  the  validity  of  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  pursuant 
to  section  848  of  Public  Law  95-111;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriationx. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  list  of  contract  award 
dates  for  the  period  September  15  to  De- 
cember 15,  1981,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
139<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  State-administered  pro- 
gram for  continuing  education  outreach, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2241.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  conclusion  of  a 
negotiated  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem, 
pursuant  to  section  820C(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (H.  E>oc. 
No.  97-93);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  various  reports  prepared  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  pursuant  to  section  301(e)(3)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  rejjort  on  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  the  period  October  1980  to  June 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  l(Kd)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1981  on  the  operation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  Public  Law  96-599:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  regulation  of  domestic 
telecommunications  common  carriers  (CED- 
81-136,  Sept.  24,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978  to  clarify  claims,  financial  re- 
sponsibility, and  civil  penalty  provisions; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Wydkm,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon): 

H.R.  4586.  A  bill  to  permit,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  manufacture,  sale,  pre- 
scribing, and  dispensing  of  the  drug  dimeth- 
yl sulfoxide  (DMSO)  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  importation  into  such  State  of  such 
drug  or  any  ingredient  or  intermediate 
thereof,  including  dimethyl  sulfide  com- 
pound or  mixture  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  4587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions which  provide  exemptions  and  cred- 
its against  the  windfall  profit  tax  for  royal- 
ty owners,  reduce  the  tax  on  newly  discov- 
ered oil,  and  exempt  independent  producers 
from  the  tax  with  respect  to  certain  stripper 
well  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GILMAN: 

H.R.  4588.  A  biU  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  development  and  food  assist- 
ance in  preventing  and  alleviating  hunger, 
with  special  emphasis  on  food  security  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODUNG  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania): 

H.R.  4589.  A  bill  to  establish  a  supplemen- 
tal insurance  fund  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  EInergy  to  pay  the  costs  of  neces- 
sary remedial  action  following  damage  to 
nuclear  (x>werplants,  including  certain  re- 
medial action  at  the  Three  Mile  Island  fa- 
cilities in  Pennsylvania,  to  require  participa- 
tion in  such  fund  by  the  licensees  of  nuclear 
powerplants  as  a  condition  for  the  licensing 
and  continued  operation  of  such  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN: 

H.R.  4590.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  prevent  the 
export  to  certain  countries  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology which  have  any  potential  application 
for  military,  law  enforcement,  or  intelli- 
gence gathering  purposes;  to  require  the 
President  to  notify  the  Congress  of  any  ap- 
proval of  a  license  for  the  export  of  goods  or 
technology  to  such  countries;  to  provide  for 
congressional  disapproval  of  any  such  li- 
cense application:  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  prepare  a  military  impact 
statement  for  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  export  license  applications,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

H.R.  4591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  4592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  with- 
holding requirement  with  respect  to  gam- 
bling winnings,  to  provide  that  information 
returns  with  respect  to  gambling  winnings 
shall  be  required  only  in  cases  of  payments 
of  $10,000  or  more,  and  to  allow  a  3-year 
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carryover  of  net  gambling  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  4593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  national  research  service 
awards:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SUNIA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Phil- 
lip BuKTON.  Mr.  DE  Lnco.  Mr.  Mowt- 
GOHERY.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat>: 
H.R.  4594.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Delegate  in 
Congress  from  American  Samoa  to  have  the 
same  right  to  nominate  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  and  U.S.  Air  Force  Acade- 
my   as    the    Delegates    in    Congress    from 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BoRKER.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 

Fazio,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 

Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Dowwey,  Mr. 

Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Ratchford,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 

Washington): 

H.  Con.  Res.  190.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 

respect  to  proposals  to  posttx>ne  scheduled 

cost-of-living  adjustments  in  certain  social 

security  and  veterans  benefits:  jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 

Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  191.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
all  athletic  teams  from  the  United  States 
should  refuse  to  participate  in  any  sports 
event  with  athletic  teams  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.  Res.  231.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  retired  senior  volunteer  program 
(RSVP)  administered  by  the  ACTION 
Agency,  the  program  should  be  commended 
for  its  success  in  providing  meaningful  op- 
portunities for  retired  persons  to  serve  their 
communities;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  EMERY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  4595) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Church, 
Portland,  Maine,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  1519:  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Conable,  and  Mr.  Hage- 

DORM. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Hagedorn. 
H.R.    2207:    Mr.    Archer,    Mr.    Jakes    K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Prichard.  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 
H.R.  2305:  Mr.  Bingham. 
H.R.  2306:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  2333:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Synar,    Mr.    Williams    of    Montana.    Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Weber 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Morrison,  and  Mr.  Dwyer. 
H.R.  2455:  Mr.  Richmond. 
H.R.  3363:  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Railsback. 
H.R.  4360:  Mr.  Lundine. 
H.R.   4382:   Ji4r.   Fazio.  Mr.   Mottl.   Mr. 
D'Amours,    Mr.    Dunn.    Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Nellioan,  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenneh,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Stenholm.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
Wyden,   Mr.    IJ3IMAN,    Mr.    Hopkins,   Mr. 
McHugh,   Mr.    Miller   of   California,   Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Dwyer.  and 
Mr.  Seiberung. 
H.R.  4452:  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Duncan. 
H.R.  4457:   Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.   GiNN.   Mr.   Poglietta.   Mr.   Roe.   Mr. 
Kindness.    Mr.   Dwyer.   Mr.   Minish,   Mr. 
RiNALOO,    Mr.    Wirth,    Mr.    Guarini,    Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Trible,  and  Mr.  Flobio. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
H.R.  4526:  Mr.  Winn  and  Mr.  Jeffries. 
H.R.  4528:  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  4534:  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL  of  Maryland. 
H.R.  4576:  Mr.  Rahall. 
H.J.  Res.  260:  Mrs.  Schneider  and  Mr. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Dickinson,   Mr.   Dougherty,   Mr.   Dreier, 


Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn, Mrs.  Heckler,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lacomabsino, 
Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Mounari.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roe.  Hi.  Roth. 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stenrolm,  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mt.  Mazzou.  Mt. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Guar- 
ini, and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
H.  Con.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  English,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 

Mr.   CXay,   Mr.   Santini,   Mr.   William   J. 

Coyne,    Mr.    Shannon,    Mr.    Weaver,    Mr. 

STTn>DS,     Mr.     Dwyer,     Ms.     Oakar,     Mr. 

Markey,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

CoNYERS.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr. 

Murphy.    Mr.    Peyser.    Mr.    Nowak,    Mr. 

Yates,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr. 

AuCoiN,    Mr.    Mica,    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr. 

Lantos.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mrs. 

ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Sckeuer.  Mr. 

Moffett.    Mr.    Stark.    Mr.    Synar,    Mr. 

Garcia,  and  Hi.  Gonzalez. 
H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Brodhead. 
H.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  Ginn. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  4531:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
214.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Stewart  W.  Pierce.  Richmond.  Va..  rela- 
tive to  prices  for  the  delivery  of  commod- 
ities; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Tmnufoics) . 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PBATER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
morning  prayer  will  be  delivered  by  Sister 
Qottemoeller,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Amer- 
icas, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sister  Doris  Gottemoeller,  RSM,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God,  our  Creator,  we  come  to  You  with 
grateful  hearts:  Your  mercy  and  good- 
ness are  imending.  In  time  of  distress 
as  well  as  prosperity.  You  are  ever  with 
us.  Prompted  by  your  constant  love  and 
invitation,  we  pray  for  our  country :  May 
we  continue  to  offer  all  men  and  wom- 
en— the  immigrant  and  the  native,  the 
privileged  emd  the  deprived,  black  and 
white — the  opportunity  to  make  their 
unique  contributions  to  our  Nation's  well- 
being.  May  we  always  cherish  the  weak 
and  seek  out  the  marginated,  helping 
them  to  lead  lives  of  human  dignity.  May 
we  use  the  Earth  and  its  fruits  and  the 
products  of  human  enterprise  in  a  spirit 
of  stewardship.  May  we  love  the  ways  of 
peace  tmd  spurn  the  legislation  to  vio- 
lence. May  we  protect  and  encourage  the 
churches  and  religious  groups  which  ex- 
press Your  mercy  through  works  of  jus- 
tice and  charity. 

We  pray  especially  for  this  body  as- 
sembled here,  the  heir  to  a  living  tradi- 
tion of  reverence  for  jiuman  and  civil 
rights.  In  all  of  its  deliberations,  may 
the  successful  and  the  powerful  claim 
no  more  than  the  poor,  the  alienated  and 
the  powerless.  May  the  temptations  to 
expediency  and  personal  gain  yield  to 
the  search  for  truth  and  the  common 
good,  and  may  the  demands  of  war  and 
the  race  for  armaments  give  way  to  the 
claims  of  peace. 

May  this  Senate  continue  to  pursue 
under  Your  guidance  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all.  We  place  our 
prayer  before  You,  confident  of  Your 
providence  and  committed  to  make  our- 
selves agents  of  Your  peace  and  love  in 
the  world.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  approved  to 
date. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
that  at  10  o'clock  today  we  will  seek  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  325,  as  an- 
nounced yesterday. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  after  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  and  the  expiration  or  yielding  back 
of  time  allocated  to  them,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  a  Senator  or  Senators  on  special 
orders  as  the  same  has  or  may  be  pro- 
vided for,  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of  10  am.,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILTON  FRIEDMAN'S  LATEST  ADDI- 
TION TO  THE  ANNALS  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  read  it 
first  last  week,  when  it  appeared  In  News- 
week magazine.  I  read  it  again  this  morn- 
ing, as  an  escape  from  yet  another  week 
of  scMnber  economic  interpretating. 

Milton  Friedman's  latest  addition  to 
the  annals  of  economic  scholarship  con- 
tains perhaps  the  most  valuable,  perhaps 
humble,  and  certainly  realistic  explana- 
tion of  our  current  fiscal  dilemmas  that 
I  have  yet  read. 

"The  best  explanations  for  the  interest- 
rate  puzzle,"  Friedman  writes,  "may  be 
the  herd  instinct  and  Wall  Street's 
myopia." 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  joined  by  msmy  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  embracing  such  a  perspective, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  by  Mr.  Friedman  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MtLTON   FBIZDMAK'S   LATEST   ADDITION   TO  THE 

Annals  of  Economic   Scholarship 

Current  high  interest  rates  offer  a  puzzle 
for  which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  While  many  expla- 
nations are  glibly  ofTered,  all  of  them  are 
contradicted  by  past  experience. 

ABERBANT    BEHAVIOR 

Since  the  mid-1960s  short-term  interest 
rates  have  tended  to  move  up  and  down  both 
with  current  inflation  and,  after  a  lag,  with 


ups  and  downs  in  monetary  growth.  Inflation 
has  been  declining  for  some  time  uuw,  despite 
the  Isolated  sharp  rise  in  the  coubumer  price 
index  for  the  month  of  July.  Similarly, 
monetary  growth  declined  moderately  from 
AprU  to  May  and  has  been  relauveiy  staole 
since.  Yet  interest  rates  have  stublMmly 
stayed  at  record  levels. 

'ihe  chart,  documents  the  abnormality  of 
lntere8t-ra»  beha-.lor  during  the  past  year. 
For  each  month  since  1970  it  plots  a  real 
interest  rate,  the  difference  bet-w^ea  ibe  av- 
erage rate  of  interest  on  a  three-month 
Treaiiury  bill  and  the  rate  oi  iiuiation  in 
consumer  prices  over  the  prior  three  months. 
This  difference  is  the  amount  a  holder  of 
the  bill  has  left  from  his  interest  payment 
after  allowing  for  inflation.  As  the  chart 
malces  clear,  the  real  rate  has  been  negative 
for  most  of  the  19708.  Investors — even  If  they 
were  tax-exempt — have  ended  up  with  less 
purchasing  power.  Investors  whu  had  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  paper  interest  they  received 
have  done  even  worse. 

The  real  yield  not  only  was  negative  but 
was  moving  around  a  downward  trend.  Yet 
suddenly,  in  July  1980,  it  turned  positive  and 
zoomed.  In  the  four  years  prior  to  July  1980, 
the  real  rate  was  positive  in  only  two  months, 
and  even  in  those  months,  it  was  only  .3  and 
.8  p^cent.  In  the  thirteen  months  since,  the 
real  rate  was  negative  only  once,  and  then 
only  —.4.  It  was  positive  in  the  remaining 
twelve  months,  ranging  from  .1  to  9.3. 

Clearly,  this  needs  explanation. 

WRONG   EXPLANATIONS 

And  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  pro- 
posed explanations.  The  trouble  is,  all  of 
them  are  wrong.  Herewith  a  snmli  sample. 

1.  Federal  Reserve  tight  money. — This  is 
probably  the  most  widely  cited  explanation. 
However,  money  has  not  been  ti^ht  by  past 
btandards.  Institutional  change,  notably  the 
explosion  In  moneymarket  mutvial  funds,  has 
rendered  narrow  monetary  aggregates  mis- 
leading. A  broader  aggregate,  M^,  which  in- 
cludes deposits  In  money-market  funds  as 
well  as  savings  deposits  and  small-time  de- 
posits, grew  9.1  percent  in  the  twelve  months 
prior  to  July  1981,  and  8.9,  9.5  and  8.5  per- 
cent in  the  three  prior  years.  All  in  all,  aver- 
age M^.  growth  has  been  flat  for  the  past  four 
years,' though  subject  to  sharp  short-term 
fluctuations.  There  is  a  marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  talk  about  "tight  money"  and  the 
reality. 

2.  High  current  budget  deficits. — ^Here 
again,  the  reality  is  very  different  from  the 
talk.  The  current  deflcit  Is  not  us  large  as  in 
many  past  years.  If  it  is  measured,  as  It 
sliould  be,  not  in  dollars  but  as  a  fraction  of 
the  nitional  Income  or  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  deflcit  (including  off-budget  items) 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1981,  is  expected  to  be  less  than  3  percent  of 
ONP.  The  corresponding  percentages  were 
3.6,  4.5,  2.9  and  2.8  for  fiscal  years  1975, 
1976,  1977  and  1978.  Those  earlier  deficits 
were  associated  with  T-bill  rates  of  less  than 
8  percent,  and  with  negative  real  rates.  Why 
should  a  similar  or  smaller  deficit  now  lead 
to  T-bill  rates  of  15  percent  and  positive  real 
rates  of  5  to  9  percent? 

3.  Prospect  of  high  future  deficits. — Well, 
It  is  said,  maybe  the  current  deflcit  isnt  so 
frightening,  but  what  about  future  ones? 
Don't  tax  cuts  plus  increased  military  spend- 
ing mean  even  bigger  future  deflclts? 
Whether  these  fears  are  justified  or  not,  they 
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J:JS  interest  «tes  higher  than  short-term 
vet  the  opposite  U  true.  In  the  J»rgon  oi 
W  Street  the  yield  curve  U  '»eB*t^;«  ^ 
Sng  yet  this  explanation  "quires  it  to 
S,  'pSsUively  Sloping.  So  this  explanaUon, 
too,  can  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

A  BOBBLBt 

space  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  four 
other  proposed  explanations  that  I  l«ve  ex 
Sed  in  a  fuller  analysis.  I  can  only  report 
that  they  too  are  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
^e  failure  to  find  a  reasonable  «Pl*n»- 
tlon  does  not  mean  that  there  is  ^one^  But  It 
does  raise  the  uneasy  suspicion  that  p«- 
hacs  we  have  been  witnessing  a  bubble  com- 
Sded  out  of  uncertainty  plus  Wall  Street's 
miopia  and  herd  Instinct.  If  that  1»  W;  t^f 
bubble  wUl  soon  burst.  If  it  does  not— back 
to  the  computer. 

FIDDLIN*.  CALLnr.  AND  DANCDT— 
THE  SQUARE  DANCE 
Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  square  dance  as  the  na- 
tional folk  dance  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  pleased  that  I  was  able  to  cosponsor 
th's  reso.ution  with  27  of  my  coUeagues. 
But  today,  I  wish  to  express  my  admi- 
ration and  commendation  to  my  m(Kt 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend  the 
minority  leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  For  it  is  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  a  geographic 
neighbor,  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  appreci- 
ation of  American  custom  and  folklore, 
and  an  erudite  student  of  our  history, 
who  had  brought  this  matter  to  my  at- 
tention—through his  sponsorship  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  59. 

Of  course,  I  must  admit,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  original  intentions  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution  was  of  a  more  dubi- 
ous nature.  Convinced  that  a  so  lively 
and  energetic  expression  of  the  American 
spirit  most  certainly  would  have  had  its 
origin  in  Tennessee  rather  than  West 
Virginia,  I  was  prepared  to,  shall  we  say, 
appropriate  this  resolution.  I  must  say 
to  the  minority  leader,  however,  in  the 
spirit  of  historical  accuracy,  that  my 
research  in  this  regard  has  been  disap- 
pointing. And  it  is  a  disappointment  I 
fear  I  must  deliver  to  Senator  Byrd's 
State  as  well.  My  research  indicates 
square  dancing  in  this  country  has  its 
roots  in  neither  Tennessee  nor  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  in  New  England  of  all  places. 

Rebuffed  on  that  count,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  nonetheless  comforted  myself  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  "clog  dancing" 
form  of  the  square  dance,  which  as  I  am 
sure  the  minority  leader  will  agree  is 
most  artfully  performed  in  Tennessee,  is 
now  the  vanguard  of  America's  square 
dancing  boom. 

Seriously,  Mr.  President,  the  square 
dance  is  indeed  a  rich  element  of  our 
heritage— a  reflection  of  the  vitality, 
resourcefulness,  creativity  and  imagina- 
tion of  our  people.  TTiat  its  popularity  is 
increasing  throughout  our  land  is  as  re- 
assuring to  me  as  any  other  symbol  of 
the  continued  creativity  and  vitality  in 
our  country. 
So  finally,  Mr.  President,  with  the  per- 


mission of  Senator  Byrd,  I  renew  n»y  re- 
quest that  my  name  be  added  to  this 
resolution  and  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  "If  hell  do  the 
flddlin'.  ru  do  the  calUn'  and  perhaps  we 
can  persuade  our  friends  from  New  Eng- 
land to  do  the  dancin'. " 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  need  for  my 
time  remaining  under  the  standing 
order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  any 
Senator  or  to  yield  it  to  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  minority  leader's 

time.  , . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
no  need  for  my  time  remaining,  and  I 
judge  that  the  minority  has  no  need  for 
theirs  at  this  moment,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  so  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  may  speak  on  his  special 

order. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
aUocated  to  the  two  leaders  be  reserved 
until  after  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Durenberoer)  .  Without  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WALLOP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 


REVIEW  OP  TAPES  AND  RECORD- 
INGS IN  THE  MATTER  OF  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
again  to  encourage  Senators  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  matter  concerning  the 
recommendation  and  resolution  for  ex- 
pulsion of  Senator  Williams. 

To  date,  roughly  a  third  of  the  Sena- 
tors have  seen  the  films  and  heard  the 
tepe  material,  and  that  is  progress  which 
is,  obviously,  pleasing  to  the  committee. 
But  that  still  leaves  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  who  have  not  seen  them.  The 
original  schedule  was  for  but  two  more 
showings  of  the  shortened  versions  of 
those  on  Friday  next,  this  coming  Friday. 
Those  will  still  be  shown  at  9:15  ajn. 
and  2:15  p.m.  hi  room  457  of  the  Russell 
Building.  ^,  ^   . 

We  had  also  at  the  same  time  sched- 
uled Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  next  week 
for  Senators  who  have  requested  to  see 
the  entire  balance  of  the  film.  We  had 
requested  and  reserved  the  same  morning 
and  afternoon  hours  for  that. 

What  I  propose  to  do  now— and  I  will 
send  a  letter  to  the  ofBces  of  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity— is  that  we  again,  in- 
stead of  presenting  the  remaining  tapes, 
put  on  four  more  showings  of  the  same 
tape  material  which  has  been  presented 
this  week.  I  do  this  because  no  matter 
how  broadly  one  tries  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  opportunity  on  the  agenda  of  the  Sen- 


ate, there  are  still  numerous  Senators 
who  have  a  hard  time  accommodating 
themselves  to  those  schedules.  I  think 
there  should  be  no  excuse,  then,  for 
Senators  not  to  take  advantage  of  this 
schedule. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  opportunity 
cannot  be  indefinitely  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate, partly  because  of  the  expense  and 
partly  because  of  the  need  for  that  room 
for  other  Senate  committees. 

I  think  it  is  wise,  frankly,  that  Sena- 
tors do  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
timity.  We  have  in  front  of  us  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  historic.  Should  the  Senate 
be  forced  to  act  and  should  the  Senate 
act  favorably  on  that  resolution,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  that 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  has  been  ex- 
pelled. It  IS  no  Ught  matter  and  should 
not  be  taken  lightly  by  Members  of  the 

I  had  one  Senator  explain  to  me  today 
that  should  the  judge  rule  against  Sena- 
tor Williams  that  he  would  then  go  see 
the  materials.  There  are  two  tilings  about 
which  I  would  remind  Senators:  One  is 
the  judge's  ruling  is  inconsequential  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  The  judges 
ruling  is  on  a  matter  of  due  process  and 
for  a  new  trial.  The  Senate's  obligation, 
by  its  committee,  has  been  fulfilled  on 
the  evidence  presented  to  us  and  the 
Senator  has  been  judged  by  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  courts. 

I  invite  Senators  not  to  wait  on  Judge 
Pratt's  ruling.  When  you  have  seen  the 
films  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  printed 
material  which  I  think  it  is  the  obUga- 
tion  of  everybody  to  become  familiar 
with  in  order  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate  may  be  fair,  fair  to  the  Senate, 
fair  to  Senator  Williams  in  any  case  he 
may  pre.sent,  and  fair  to  the  American 
pubUc  which  demand  that  this  be  done 
with  care,  with  caution,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  hif ormed  knowledge  on  the  facts 
that  have  been  and  will  be  presented. 

Mr  President,  I  will  again  remind  Sen- 
ators, and  a  letter  will  go  to  the  offices  of 
those  who  have  not  attended  the  hear- 
ings, suggesting  to  them  that  the  benefit 
is  more  than  just  being  an  informed 
Senator.  The  benefit  is  that  when  we  get 
to  the  debate,  and  I  am  certain  we  will, 
the  debate  will  home  hi  on  the  issues 
which  are  the  issues  for  the  Senate  to 

judge. 

I  again  point  out  that  it  has  no  rele- 
vance as  to  whether  or  not  Judge  Pratt 
rules  or  what  Judge  Pratt  rules. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  have 
given  notice  to  the  Senate  of  their  in- 
tention tc  proceed  to  discharge  the  Sen- 
ate's obligation.  I  expect  they  wiU  do 
that.  Senators  are  asked  to  judge  on  the 
basis  of  information  available  to  the 
Senate,  the  arguments  of  special  counsel, 
and  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams 
counsel  in  rebuttal.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  back  the  re.Tiainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  commend  him  and  I  commend 
his  distinguished  vice  chairman  for  the 
diligence  and  careful  attention  to  detaU 
which  they  have  demonstrated. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  now  that 
there  is  no  request  lor  time  on  this  side 
of  that  time  remaining  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  inquire  oi  the  acting  nunonty 
leader  if  he  has  need  for  his  time. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ad- 
vise the  majority  leader  that  the  acting 
minority  leader  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader.  I  yield  back  my  time  as  well, 
Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  of  time,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SmpaoN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Momlng 
business  is  concluded. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, and  after  consulting  with  the 
minority  leader.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 325.  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  335)  irntlrlng 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution,  which  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
left  the  conunittee  room  in  the  Capitol 
and  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  understand,  as  well,  on  the  advice 
of  the  minority  leader,  that  the  distin- 
giushed  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, is  in  company  with  the  chairman 
and  will  reach  the  Chamber  shortly. 

In  order  to  provide  time  for  them  to 
appear,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  met 
yesterday  afternoon  in  a  well-attended 
full  committee  markup  session  to  con- 
sider House  Joint  Rescdution  325.  the 
continuing  resolution,  as  well  as  Senate 
items  normally  included  in  the  regular 
legislative  appropriations  bill  but  not 
provided  for  in  H.R.  4120.  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  reported  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  July  9,  1981.  and 
incorporated  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
325  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. After  extended  consideration,  the 
committee  reported  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 325  with  amendments  including  our 
Senate  items. 

In  order  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
as  soon  as  possible,  allowing  time  for 
Senate  floor  consideration  in  ccHiference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
next  Wednesday,  the  committee  did 
not  submit  a  written  report  on  the 
measure  to  the  Senate. 

Instead;  I  am  submitting  for  the  Rec- 
ord an  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee's  action,  and  I  shall  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  appear 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks.  We  have  also 
provided  copies  to  be  placed  on  the  desk 
of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of 
my   colleagues    for    this    unusual   pro- 
cedure. I  assure  the  Senate  it  will  not4 
be  a  common  practice. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  due  to  the 
rapidly  approaching  deadline  of  Sep- 
tember 30  and  the  desire  of  the  leader- 
ship to  bring  this  measiu«  to  the  floor 
as  so<xi  as  possible,  it  was  deemed 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  confine  my  open- 
ing remarks  to  a  summation  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution's  principal  provisions 
and  will  yield  to  Senator  Mattimcly.  the 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  for  an  explanation 
of  the  committee's  action  relative  to 
those  items  normally  contained  in  the 
regular  legislative  appropriation  bill. 

The  resolution's  principal  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  the  HUD  is  covered  at  the  rate 
and  under  the  conditions  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

No.  2.  the  Treasury  and  Interior  bills 
are  deemed  to  have  been  passed  in  a 
provision  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  proj- 
ects and  activities  in  those  bills  will  be 
funded  at  the  rate  of  the  Senate  or 
House-passed  bill,  whichever  is  lower. 
No.  3.  defense  and  foreign  authoriza- 
tions cont  nue  at  the  current  rate  or 
the  budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower. 

No.  4.  the  legislative  bill  is  fimded  for 
the  full  fiscal  year. 

No.  5.  all  other  bills  are  funded  at  the 
current  rate. 

No.  6.  the  expiration  date  is  changed 
to  November  20,  1981. 


Mr.  President,  the  committee  made 
every  eflort  to  keep  this  resolution  sim- 
ple and  stra.ghtforward.  It  is  our  view 
that  a  continuing  resolution  should 
never  be  regarded  as  a  routine  replace- 
ment for  the  13  regular  appropriations 
bills  but  instead  a  stopgap  measure.  In- 
tended for  a  relatively  short  interim  pe- 
riod to  be  used  only  when  unusual  cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

I  think  everyone  will  agree  that  this 
year  has  been  replete  with  unusual 
circumstances. 

First,  our  hearings  on  the  1982  budget 
were  delayed  2  months  pending  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  President's  revisions  to  the 
January  submission  of  President  Carter. 
Then  the  reconciliaLon  resolution,  the 
reconciliation  bill,  the  supplemental 
rescission  bill,  and  the  tax  cut,  all  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  further  delayed  this 
bill  and  House  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  fiscal  year  1982  appropriationa 
bills. 

While  the  Senate  committee  has  ex- 
pedited its  consideration  of  those  bills 
holding  committee  markup  following 
House  committee  action  rather  than 
awaiting  receipt  of  the  House  bill,  we 
cannot  report  appropriation  bills  to  the 
Senate  prior  to  referral  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  to  our  committee. 

Now  we  await  fiuther  revision  to  the 
President's  budget  request  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  public  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  these  circumstances 
have  necessitated  this  continuing  res- 
solution,  providing  funds  for  ongoing 
Government  functions  until  November  20 
or  whichever  date  is  finally  agreed  to 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
conference  and  allowing  time  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  with  the  regxilar  fiscal 
year  1982  bills. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  does  not  view  this  as  the 
normal  way  of  doing  our  business.  Only 
congressional  action  on  the  13  regular 
appropriations  fulfills  our  constitutional 
responsibility  to  maintain  control  over 
Federal  spending. 

As  an  aside  I  might  suggest  we  keep 
that  in  mind  when  we  contemolate  the 
seemingly  uncontrollable  growth  of  en- 
titlement programs  outside  the  annual 
scrutiny  of  Congress  in  appropriation 
bills. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  continuing  res- 
olution coming  to  be  viewed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  regular  process.  I  urge 
that  any  amendments  to  the  resolution 
beyond  those  essential  to  the  normal 
provisions  of  a  continuing  resolution  be 
withheld  for  consideration  with  the  reg- 
ular f  seal  year  1982  bills. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  co'ieaeues  on  the 
committee  for  their  cooperation  in  that 
regard. 

While  the  committee  did  adopt  several 
issues,  soecific  amendments.  I  believe 
thev  reflect  unusual,  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  hone  my  ro'leaeiies  here  on  the  floor 
will  fo"ow  suit  nnd  not  unnecessnrllv 
delay  floor  consideration,  reserving  their 
nmerrtments  for  floor  action  on  the  regu- 
lar bills. 
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I  realize  that  many  Senators  have 
strong  interests  In  various  appropria- 
tion matters,  as  I  do.  and  I  promise  that 
those  interests  will  be  given  every  con- 
sideration as  the  regular  process  pro- 
ceeds during  the  time  of  this  joint  res- 
olution. ,  ,. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  especially 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  minority  side.  Senator 
Wn-LiAM  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin. 

I  really  do  not  believe  that  I  have 
experienced  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  any  leader  of  either  side  of 
the  aisle  than  I  have  with  Senator  Prox- 
mire in  this  committee  setting. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  year  for 
any  of  us.  It  hsis  been  an  adjustment  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  in  becoming 
the  majority  party;  It  has  been  an  ad- 
justment on  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
In  becoming  the  mlnorly  party  after  23 
years  in  the  majority  status. 

Those  adjustments  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  both  at  the  member- 
ship level  and  at  the  staff  level  have 
been  a  remarkable  example  of  political 
maturity  and  poUtical  cooperation. 

So,  not  only  do  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  Senator  Proxmire  as  representative  of 
the  minority  but  every  one  of  the  minor- 
ity members  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  also  on  the  majority 
side  I  wish  to  make  an  observation  that 
we  have  almost  half  of  the  new  Republi- 
can majority  as  first  termers  on  that 
committee. 

That  is  In  Itself  a  rather  monumental 
task,  to  undertake  a  new  committee  year 
with  such  a  high  proportion  of  the 
majority  members  as  freshmen  mem- 
bers on  the  committee. 

We  have  cases,  as  In  the  case  of 
Senator  Mattincly  of  Georgia,  who  won 
his  first  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  won 
a  seat  on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  acted  as  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee without  any  experience  on  that  com- 
mittee before,  let  alone  experience  in  the 
Senate,  and  xtrho  has  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  performing  in  that  task  as  a  sub- 
committee chairman,  an  example  of 
your  new  subcommittee  chairmen  who 
are  freshmen  members  of  our  committee. 

So  there  we  have  an  example  of  the 
tasks  we  have  before  xis  not  only  deal- 
ing with  these  difficult  budgetary  ques- 
tions but  in  dealing  with  a  committee 
that  was  newly  formed  In  terms  of 
leadership. 

I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  staff,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think 
we  often  appreciate  the  fact  that  under 
such  crises  circumstances  under  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
functioning  and  the  Budget  Committee 
and  other  committees  as  well,  that  our 
staff  works  far  into  the  night,  early  In 
the  momlng  and  far  into  the  night,  day 
after  day  to  meet  deadlines  and  to  meet 
requirements  set  before  them  by  the 
leadership  of  the  committee. 

I  know  for  certain  that  the  staff  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Mr.  Keith 
Kennedy,  heading  up  the  majority,  and 
Tom  van  der  Voort,  heading  up  the  mi- 
nority staff,  have  both  spent  literally 


around-the-clock  days  on  staff  work  and 
leadership  to  the  general  staff  in  order  to 
bring  us  not  only  this  continuing  reso- 
lution but  to  deal  with  the  rescission 
packages  and  to  deal  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion problem  and  bill,  and  to  deal  with 
all  these  other  matters  we  have  been 
dealing  with. 

This  has  Indeed  been  an  extraordinary 
and  unique  year.  So  I  think  many  people 
deserve  credit  for  the  expeditious  way  in 
which  the  committee  has  been  able  to 
act  upon  this  continuing  resolution  to- 
day or  yesterday  and  bring  It  to  the  floor 
today. 

(ExHurr  1) 

EXPLANATORT  STATXMEMT  OF  THE  COMMITTZE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RZSO- 
LTTTION  325  AS  REPORTED.  WITH  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  Congress  has  not  yet  completed  final 
action  on  any  of  the  13  regular  app.opr.at.ons 
bills  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Committee  con- 
sideration of  these  bills  hai  been  unusually 
delayed  this  year  because  of  the  extrao.-dlnary 
circumstances  surrounding  the  budgetary 
program  submitted  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. This  Includes  major  budget  revisions  In 
the  original  budget  submittal  of  the  former 
administration  which  were  not  finalized  un- 
til nearly  2  months  after  Congress  normally 
begins  Its  consideration  of  the  budget.  The 
Congress,  furthermore,  engaged  In  an  un- 
precedented review  of  ongoing  statutory  au- 
thorities for  both  entitlement  and  discretion- 
ary programs  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35) .  Finally,  the  President  has  Informed  Con- 
gress that  he  will  shortly  submit  yet  another 
major  budget  revision  pEw:lcage  to  the  pend- 
ing fiscal  year  1982  budget  requests. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Committee 
has  suspended  consideration  of  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
it  Is  clear  that  no  regular  appropriations  bill 
will  be  enacted  by  October  1,  1981.  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  requires  that 
Congress  rapidly  consider  and  pass  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  maintain  the  ongoing 
operations  of  the  Government  until  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  complete  action  on 
the  regular  appropriations  bills.  It  is  the  firm 
Intention  of  this  Committee  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
as  soon  as  possible  and  to  report  these  meas- 
ures to  the  Senate  within  the  period  allowed 
by  thU  continuing  resolution. 

The  Committee  agrees  with,  and  reaffirms 
the  position  contained  In  the  House  report 
accompanying  this  joint  resolution  (H. 
Rept.  97-223)  regarding  the  nature  of  this 
measure: 

The  Committee  recognizes,  as  should 
others  Involved  In  the  Federal  budpet  and 
appropriations  process,  that  continuing 
resolutions  are  Interim,  stop-gap  financing 
devices  and  are  not  Intended  to  replace 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills.  The 
Committee  has  attempted  to  keep  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  simple  as  possible  and 
enlists  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
financial  officials  In  administering  the 
orderly  operations  under  the  continuing 
resolution. 

The  continuing  resolution  provides  tem- 
porary financing  for  Federal  programs  at 
restrictive  rates  until  November  20.  1981  or 
until  the  regular  appropriations  bills  are 
enacted.  It  Is  based  upon  the  status  of  the 
Individual  bills  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  summary,  the  oper- 
ating levels  which  obtain  under  the  reso- 
lution are  as  follows : 

1.  Section  101  (a)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority for  nine  appropriation  bills.  Under 


this  section,  where  the  particular  appropri- 
ation bin  has  passed  both  Houses  as  of 
October  1,  1981.  and  the  amount  as  passed 
by  the  House  is  different  than  that  as 
pacsed  by  the  Senate,  projects  or  activities 
are  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or 
more  restrictive  authority.  Where  the  par- 
ticular appropriation  bill  has  not  passed 
both  Houses  as  of  October  1,  1981,  the  rate 
of  operation  shall  not  exceed  the  current  rate. 
Where  an  Item  Is  provided  in  only  one  ver- 
sion of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses  It 
continues  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action  of 
one  House,  whichever  Is  lower. 

2.  Section  101(b)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority for  the  Defense  and  Foreign  Assist- 
ance programs  at  the  current  raie  or  the  rate 
of  the  budget  estimate,  whichever  is  lower. 

J.  Section  101(d)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority at  the  current  level  for  certain  ac- 
tivities not  otherwise  provided  for. 

4.  The  resolution  does  not  augment  ap- 
propriations contained  In  the  regular  bills 
tor  fiscal  year  1982.  Section  105  provides 
that  expenditures  made  pursuant  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
appUcable  appropriation  or  fund  when  the 
regular  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

5.  Section  101  (a i  (3)  as  amended  provides 
that  bills  reported  by  the  Committee,  but 
not  passed  the  Senate  as  of  October  1.  1981 
be  deemed  as  having  passed  the  Senate  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution.  This 
amendment  will  allow  those  projects  and 
activities  funded  under  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982  and  the  Treasury,  PosUl  Service 
and  General  Government  Appropriation  Act. 
1982.  to  be  continued  at  the  lesser  of  the 
House-passed  or  the  Senate  reported  levels. 

6.  The  Committee  has  also  recommended 
an  amendment  which  will  continue  the 
projects  and  activities  financed  under  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment— Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1982.  at  the  level  and  In  the  man- 
ner agreed  to  in  conference  on  that  measure, 
as  If  that  blU  were  enacted  Into  law.  This 
provision,  however.  Is  effective  for  only  the 
period  ending  November  20.  1981. 

7.  As  discussed  below,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  activities  funded  under  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  bill  be  continued 
for  the  full  year,  with  amendments  to  ad- 
dress Senate  items,  striking  House  and 
House  building  Items,  and  to  modify  other 
joint  appropriation  accounts. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  amendments 
discussed  In  the  summary  above,  the  Com- 
mittee Is  recommending  a  number  of  other 
amendments  which  address  other  critical 
issues. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  an- 
nounced a  reorganization  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  reductlon- 
in-force.  The  reorganization  contemplates 
that  50  percent  of  the  47  Economic  Develop- 
ment Representatives  (EDR's)  now  located 
in  the  various  States  wUl  be  offered  jobs  In 
EDA's  six  regional  offices  (PhUadelphla,  At- 
lanta, Chicago,  Denver,  Austin,  and  Seattle). 
The  Committee  has  Inserted  an  amendment 
(section  110)  that  will  maintain  the  47 
EDR's  In  place  In  the  States  to  monitor 
the  almost  $1.1  blUlon  In  uncompleted  proj- 
ecU  that  require  on-site  EDA  supervision.  In 
addition  the  Committee  believes  that  the 
States  ought  to  have  the  availability  of  these 
long-term  economic  development  specialists 
whose  expertise  goes  far  beyond  developing 
EDA  projects.  As  the  States  grope  for  new 
ways  to  solve  their  economic  development 
problems  without  the  previous  Federal  assist- 
ance, the  EDRs  can  be  a  ready  source  of 
technical  assistance. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration    (NOAA)     has    a    purchase 
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m.   w-  o„-,™.nH«r  mo  Urcrmft  In    October,    therefore.    necesMry    funding  ellmln»te«  the  neceeelty  of  working  one  en- 

optlon  on  a  I;';^'f^^?^"itri   By  ««^-  authority  for  the  Department  can  be  pro-  tire   appropriation,  bill   Into  the   crowded 

that  expires  September  3°.  19^^  By  exercu^  a             y       ^            »^^^    resolution.    Thl.  floor  schedule  In  the  nest  2  months.  The 

mg   the   °P"°°; ,^°^Jf °   "^of  the  air-  provision  Merely  granU  legal  authority  for  House  of  Representatives  funded  lu  Items 

ov«-  the  "^fj^;™  "P^„'!?  "f2j°^  ,o*that  Army  participation  and  does  not  involve  any  for  the  full  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  Insure 

craft  compared  to  continued  leasing  lor  inai  ^^^y^^l^^j  spending.  The  Army  will  absorb  the  enactment  of  appropriations  necessary 

the  estimated  $760,000  cost  of  Itt  supn^rt. 


period.  ^  ,    . 

Public  law  requires  that  purchase  of  air 

craft  be  specifically  authorized  In  an  agen-  The  Committee  recommends  a  new  provi- 

cy's   appropriation.   The   Committee,   there-  gion  (section  138)  directing  the  Secretary  of 

fore,  recommends  a  new  provision   (section  AgnciUture  to  expedlUously  make  loan  guar- 

133)'  to  authorize  this  purchase.  antees  for  alcohol  production  faculties  as 

The   Committee  recommends   an   amend-  authorized  under  the  Rural  Development  In- 


ment  (secUon  131)  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  com- 


surance  Fund.  The  Committee  haa  been  ad- 
vised that  It  Is  the  Interpretation  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  such  loan  guarintees  need 
not   be  obligated   as   currenOy   authorized. 


plete  In  an  orderly  manner  close-out  actlv-  This  view  Is  contrary  to  congressional  In- 
Itles  of  existing  Community  Services  Aa-  tent,  and  the  Committee  therefore  believes 
ministration  grants  awarded  In  prior  fiscal  this  additional  provision  Is  neceesary  to  Im- 
years,  to  provide  for  the  termination  ex-  piement  the  direction  of  Congreas. 
penses  of  CSA  employees,  and  for  other  ap-  During  the  consideration  by  the  Commlt- 
proprlate  costs.  It  Is  currently  estimated  that  ^^  there  was  raised  a  concern  that  the  lan- 
»30.1  million  will  be  required  for  such  pur-  g^^,  ©f  the  continuing  reaoluUon  would 
poees  as  severance  pay  and  annual  leave  permit  the  administration  to  reduce  fund- 
coats,  OSA  expenses,  and  HHS  audit  and  ^^  allocations  to  the  SUtes  below  current 
related  close-out  activities.  This  separate  i^y^ig  f^r  the  Wcanen.  Infants,  and  ChUdren 
authority  Is  required  In  order  that  these  jjutritlon  program,  know  as  "WIC,"  and  the 
agencies  undertake  an  array  of  admlnlstra-  commodity  Supplemental  Feeding  Program 
tlve  tasks  related  to  these  close-out  respon-  (cgpp)_  thereby  causing  reductions  from 
slbUltles.  the  current  levels  of  participation  In  those 

The  Committee  does  not  Intend  that  any  programs.  Such  reductions  would  be  clearly 

balance    of    the    Rural    Development    Loan  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  this  joint  resolu- 
Pund  be  used  for  such  close-out  purposes. 

The  authority  provided  by  this  section  Is 
available  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Committee  recommends  an   amend- 
ment   (section    135)    which   prohibits   pay- 
ments to  school  districts  under  the  impact 
aid  program  for  the  duration  of  this  con 
tlnulng  resolution.  The  amendment  ellml 


tlon. 

The  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  as  recommended  by 
the  Senate  subcommittee  to  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee,  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  the  1981  levels  of  partlclpaUon  for 
these  programs.  The  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 


nates  payments  under  section  6(b)  (3)    of  gress.  therefore,  wUl  be  to  malnUln  current 

PubUc  Law  81-«74,  the  Impact  Aid  Authorlza-  participation  levels. 

tion  Act.  ■j.jjg  administration  Is  therefore  directed  to 

Under  section  5(b)(2)  of  the  Impact  aid  recognize  this  Intent  in  carrying  out  the  WIC 

authorizing  legislation,  school  districts  are  ^^^  CSFP  programs  In  accordance  with  this 


entitled  to  receive — within  1  month  after  the 
start  of  the  new  fiscal  year — a  so-called 
preliminary  Impact  aid  payment  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  amount  of  Impact  aid  they 
received  in  the  previous  year.  However,  the 
Committee  notes  that  76  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Impact  aid  appropriation 
Is  $404,000,000.  whereas  the  authorized  level 
for  Impact  aid  in  fiscal  year  1982  Is  M35,- 
000,000,  a  difference  of  $29,000,000. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  continu- 
ing resolution  would  permit  more  spending 
for  Impact  aid  In  October  than  the  total 
amount  of  money  authorized  for  Impact  aid 
for  all  of  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment (section  136)  which  conforms  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  current  law  with 
respect  to  financing  the  acquisition  and 
transportation  of  petroleums  for  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve.  In  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-35) ,  the  Congreas  mandated  that 
such  acquisition  and  transportation  of 
petroleum  be  provided  from  a  special,  "off- 
budget"  account  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  makes  it  clear 
that  funds  provided  for  this  purpose — 
whether  the  lower  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate — will  be  made  available  from  this 
special  account  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Section  137  of  the  Joint  resolution  author- 
izes Department  of  Defense  support  for  the 
Torktown  Battlefield  Bicentennial.  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  authorization  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  approve  such  support.  The 
ceremony  commemorating  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  this  blstorle  event  will  occur 


resolution. 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
altered  the  funding  mechanism  of  several 
Federal  programs  to  targeted  block  grants  to 
States.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Committee 
that  these  block  grants  be  implemented  with 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  Since 
the  new  block  grants  continue  the  same 
kinds  of  activities  aa  provided  under  their 
predecessor  programs,  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams does  noc  constitute  a  new  start. 

The  level  of  funding  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  block  grants  therefore  wUI  be 
the  current  rate  for  the  combined  tot^  of 
each  separate  account  Included  in  the  block 
grant. 

It  Is  recognized  also  that  during  the  period 
of  this  continuing  resolution  Federal  agen- 
cies will  be  reducing  their  work  force  as  a 
consequence  of  the  alterations  to  program 
operations  effected  through  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  Due  to  these  reductlons-ln-force. 
It  Is  directed  that  within  the  annualized  rate 
as  established  by  this  continuing  resolution 
hlgher-than-average  funds  availability  will 
be  permitted  at  any  one  time  In  order  to  ac- 
complish the  orderly  and  timely  termination 
of  those  activities  and  employees  affected  by 
these  changes. 

The  Committee  recommends  deletion  of 
section  110  In  the  House  passed  resolution. 
The  authority  granted  by  this  section  has 
already  ^een  passed  by  Congress  in  a  sepa- 
rate bin,  which  is  currently  awaiting  Presi- 
dential approval. 

LZGISLATIVX   BSAItCR 

The  Committee  has  included  the  substance 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1982  in  H.J.  Res.  326.  This 


for  the  Senate  and  Its  administrative  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  to  propose  reductions  In 
House  recommendations  for  related  agencies, 
the  Committee  has  also  Included  appropria- 
tions for  the  entire  fiscal  '•e*''-  i"  '^e  Joint 
.uajiutlon  for  the  legislative  branch. 

The  legislative  portion  of  H.J.  ^^tn.  J26  in- 
cludes appropriations  totalling  $934,616,108 
for  the  Senate,  Joint  items  such  as  joint 
conmilttees.  and  associated  offices  such  as  the 
Library  of  Congress,  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  Government  Prlntlne  Office  The 
resolution  Includes  no  funding  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  did  not  Include 
any  Senate  Items  In  Its  resolution. 

Following  the  mandate  of  the  Senate  to 
hold  down  our  own  spending,  the  figure 
recommended  represents  a  10-percent  re- 
duction in  the  budget  requests  considered 
by  the  Committee.  The  fipures  In  this  reso- 
lution, when  added  to  House  Items  already 
aoproved  by  the  other  body,  represent  less 
than  a  6-rerc-~nt  increase  In  the  legislative 
bill  over  fiscal  year  1981.  In  contrast,  the 
pro'ected  Increase  for  the  executive  branch 
Is  8.8  percent. 

Section  101  (c)  Includes  the  sneclflc  dol- 
lar recommendations  of  the  Committee  for 
the  entire  Legislative  Branch,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  Intends  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  should  use  the  following 
guidelines  In  allocating  his  appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  deviations  from 
which  win  require  reprogramlng  approval: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  GUIDELINES 


Dtpartinint 

SOE  lump- 
sum budiet 
request 

Current 

stsffini 

level 

Pro- 
posad 
rtnft 

for 
staffini  ■ 

L>fitlitive/idniini<tr«tiv« 

Diiburiini  0flica> 

{2,599,700 
866,600 
425,800 
410,600 
369,000 
207,800 

196,200 
159,600 
106,600 

63 
34 
19 
IS 
16 
9 

5 
5 

3 

62-68 
34-38 

Documtnt  room 

Libfiry 

Stationery  room' 

Offici  of  Public  Rtcordi 

Office  of  Classified  National  St- 

eurity  Information 

Hiitoiian 

Curator 

IS^ 
18-20 
16-lS 
7-4 

S 

S-7 

3-4 

ToW 

5.341,900 
>V342,000 

172 

l6t-18S 

>  The  fifurts  represent  full-time  professional  and  darlcal 
staff.  Thty  do  not  include  tlie  interns  «>fio  worii  from  6  to  10 
weeks  durinf  the  summet  months. 

>  Departments  now  under  lump-sum  authority.  _ 

•  Rounded  fifurc  which  does  not  reflect  the  commHIta  • 
recommendation  for  funding. 

The  Committee  has  Included  an  additional 
$76,000  to  transfer  two  bookbinders  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  An  offsetting  re- 
duction was  made  to  the  GPO  budget. 

Fo-  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper,  an  amount  of  $80,000  has  been 
Included  to  accommodate  the  creation  of  the 
Senate  Placement  Office.  This  new  office  U 
necessitated  bv  the  cloalng  of  the  Coneres- 
sional  Placement  Office  which  was  Jointly 
operated  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives. 

Tbe  following  table  sets  forth  the  appor- 
tionn^f^n*^  ''f  f''nds  under  the  headings  "Con- 
tingent Expenses  of  the  Senate,"  "Jilscel- 
laneotu  Items". 


September  24,  1981 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  APPORTIONMENT  SCHEDULE 


21885 


HstsI 
year  1981 


Budcat 

tsUmate  Committee  - 

hscal        rscoffl- 

year  1982  mendatwn 


Committee  versus 


Fiscal 
year  1981 


nscal 
year  1982 


Office  of  Senate  Leial  Counsel.. 

Resolution  and  reorianization 
reserve 

Miscellaneous  items  (reserve  (or 
continiencies) 

Employees  fund  compensation 
fund  reimbursement 

Civii  service  retirement  fund  re- 
employed annuitants 

Commission  on  Ait  and  Anti- 

Suitie*  (S.    Res.   382.   90th 
ontress) 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration—calendars    (S. 

Res.  520,  9tth  Congress) 

Senators'  official  office  cspense 
accounts  (Public  Law  9^-607). 
Reception  of  foreiin  diinitarles.. 
Foreiin  tiavel— Members  and 

employees 

Unemployment        compensa- 
on— Fai 


J350,000 -{350,000 

236.439   {275.698   {265. 6S8   -(-39,259 


500,438 

72,372 

500,000 


524,000 
66,850 
500,000 


524,000 

66,850 

500,000 


-f  23, 562 
-5,522 


17,500    17,500    17,500 


47,840 


55,120    55,120    -1-7,280 


5,490,000  5,490,000  5,490,000 
25.000    25.000    25.000 


Uon 


Fadaral  ernployecs. 


400.000   400,000 
1.000,000 


400.000  

900,000  -f-900,000  -{100,000 


Subtntal 7,639,589    8,354,168    8,254,168     +614,579      -100,000 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  tlia 
Sanata 


278.411   273,000   245.000   -33,411   -28,000 


Item 


Budftl 

estimate  Committee 
Mtcal           fiscal        lacoffl-  Fiscal 

year  1981    year  19d^  mendatiofl 


Committae  vtrsas 


Fiscal 


ynr  19si 


Fiaeal 
yaat  1982 


Office  of  ttit  Sariunt  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeepei: 
Administrative  offices: 

CSA  office  rental 

GSA  alterations 

GSA     furniture     and 

furnishini 

Commeicisl  offices 

Teltfiaph    seivicas— com- 
mittees and  official  tale- 

irams 

Travtl   (Public    Law  94- 

303) 

Furniture 

COcitiniencies 

Cabinet  shop 

Custodial  servicas 

Teleco.nmunications     de- 
partment  

Service  department 

Computer  center 

Subtotal 

Total 

Lass:  undistiibuted  reductioa.. 

(irand  total 


{3,200,000:3,200,000  12,844,000    -{356.000    -{336,(03 
50,000         55,000         55,000         -1-5,000 

850  000       850  000       850  COO 
1,800^000    1,800,000    1,387,000      -413,066'  '-4i3,'666 

23,000         15,000         15,000         -8,000 

13.000  13,000         13.000 

125,000  125,000       125.000 

39.000  39,000 -39.000       -3?.000 

32,000  32.000        i2.000  

7^000  90,000        ^0,000       -|-18,0]0 

4.699.000  5.290.000  5,257.000  -f558,000  -33.000 
3.537.000  5.8i3.00}  5.014,000-1-1,477,000  -.h,000 
16,837,000  10,219,1100    8,708,000  -8,129,000  -1.  11,000 

31,277,000  27,561,000  24,390,000  -6,887,000  -3,  .71,000 

39, 195, 000  36, 188, 168  32. 889, 168  -f>,  305  ^.9sio« 

-1,000,000 -j20,000      -»-6a  000      -  2C.000 

38,195.000  36.188.168  32.  .69. 168  -5.625.832  -...tU.OOO 


The  allocations  Included  In  the  preceding 
table  are  advisory  and  are  to  be  used  by  the 
various  components  of  the  Senate  to  effect 
cost  control  and  program  planning.  The 
(Committee  Is  aware,  however,  that  unfore- 
seen circumstances  can  arise  during  the 
year — for  example,  utility  rate  hikes — which 
may  necessitate  some  adjustments  to  the 
amounts  included  In  the  apportionment 
table.  The  Conunlttee  expects  that  the  vari- 
ous components  affected  will  notify  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  in  accordance  with  the  ctistomary 
reprogramlng  procedures. 

The  Committee  has  included  no  appropri- 
ations for  elevator  operators  under  the  head- 
ing "Architect  of  the  Capitol."  "Senate  Office 
Buildings"  and  has  reduced  the  appropri- 
ation for  elevator  operators  in  the  Senate 
side  of  the  Capitol  by  $99,000  and  9  positions 
by  providing  for  15  such  positions  rather 
than  the  24  positions  requested. 

For  Capitol  Grounds  under  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  specific  reductions  have  been 
made  by  deferring  the  following  projects : 
Replacement  of  broad  walkways..  $2,037,000 

Capitol  Plaza  resurfacing 235.000 

Resurfacing  concrete  paving 200.000 

Replacement  of  shuttle  van 35.  000 

Total  reduction... $2. 497. 000 

For  Capitol  Buildings,  the  Committee  has 
Included  $1,600,000  for  a  project  to  replace 
the  Mlnton  tile  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol.  The  original  tile,  laid  over  100  years 
ago  Is  extremely  worn  and  is  a  safety  hazard. 
For    Senate    Office    Btilldlngs    under    the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  specific  reductions 
are  recommended  as  follows: 
Replacement  of  sections  of  alr- 
condltlonlng  in  Dlrksen  Build- 
ing    $2,000,000 

Covering  exposed  beams  in  Immi- 
gration Building 67.  000 

Elevator  modernization 170,000 

Architectural       studies — Dlrksen 

and  Russell  Buildings 2,000,000 

Cafeteria       renovating — Dlrksen 

Building   _..     2,500,000 

Equipment  procurements 86.000 

Under  the  Government  Printing  Office's 
appropriation  for  Congressional  Printing  and 
Binding,  the  Committee  has  included  the 
amount  requested  for  printing  the  United 
States  Code  in  its  entirety. 


ADMimStKATIVi:     PROVISIONS 

Sections  111  through  131  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution are  administrative  provisions.  These 
administrative  provisions  are  printed  below, 
together  with  a  short  statement  for  those 
provisions  not  self-explanatory. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Joint 
resolution  relating  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  employees  of  the  Senate,  approved 
April  20,  1960  (Public  Law  86-426,  first  sec- 
tion; 2  United  SUtes  Code  60c-l),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
clause  (1). 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  and  for"  Immediately  after  "For",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  (as  added  by  section  108  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1979  (Public 
Law  96-38,  section  108) . 

(b)  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of  com- 
pensation payable  for  months  after  Decem- 
ber 1982. 

This  provision  eliminates  the  traditional 
full  month's  compensation  payable  on  De- 
cember 20  of  each  year.  This  will  mean  that 
disbursements  for  salaries  for  December  will 
be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other 
months. 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
Senate,  approved  April  30,  1960  (Public  Law 
86-426):  2  United  SUtes  Code  60c-l)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "officers  (other  than 
Senators)  and  employees"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Senators  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees". 

(b)(1)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
head'ng  "SENATE"  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  13,  1884.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (approved  March  3.  1883,  c.  143,  22 
SUt.  632)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  eighth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "SENATE"  of  the  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act,  fiscal  year  1934  (approved  June  19, 
1934.  c.  648.  title  I.  section  1.  48  Stat.  1022:  2 
United  State-j  Code  33)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "monthly". 

(c)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendmenU  and  repeals  made  by  this  sec- 


tion, section  39  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (2 
United  SUtes  Code  35)  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued as  being  applicable  to  a  Senator. 

(d)  Section  40  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (2 
United  SUtes  Code  39)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(or  other  periodic  paymento  au- 
thorized by  law)"  Immediately  after 
"monthly  paymento". 

(e)  The  amendmento  and  repeals  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of 
compensation  payable  for  months  after 
December  1981. 

This  provlslcm  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  to  disburse  the  compensation  of 
Senators  in  the  same  maimer  as  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  as  provided  for  by 
section  60(c)-l  of  tlUe  U  of  United  SUtes 
CTode. 

Sec.  113.  Hereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  as  Disbursing  Officer  of  the  Senate 
Is  authorized  to  make  such  transfers  be- 
tween appropriations  of  funds  available  for 
disbursement  by  him  for  fiscal  year  1982,  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  subject  to  the  cus- 
tomary reprogramlng  procedures  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

This  administrative  provision  would  au- 
thorize the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate,  as  Dis- 
bursing Officer  of  the  Senate,  to  shift  funds 
from  accounte  with  small  surpluses  to  ac- 
covnte  with  small  deficlta,  thus  obviating  the 
n«w«»<:«-««-v  'n'  small  supplemenUl  appropria- 
tion requeste. 

Sec.  114.  Effective  October  1,  1981,  all  sUt- 
utory  positions  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
(other  than  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Parliamentarian,  Financial  Clerk,  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Claasifled  National  Secu- 
rity Tnformatlor.)  are  abolished,  and  In  lieu 
of  the  positions  hereby  al>ollshed  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  esUbllsh  such  number 
of  positions  as  he  deems  aooroprlate  and  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  employees 
to  fill  the  positions  so  estebllshed;  except 
that  the  ann'ial  rate  of  comocnsatlon  pay- 
able to  any  emnloyee  appointed  to  fill  any 
position  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
not.  for  any  period  of  time,  be  In  excess  of 
tl  .000  less  than  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation of  the  Secretarv  for  that  oerlod  of 
time:  and  exceot  that  nothlne  In  this  section 
shall  be  constn'ed  to  affect  any  position  au- 
tho'lzed  bv  sUtiite.  If  the  compensation  for 
su'-h  TK)«'tion  <>»  *r>  ^^  ""Id  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate. 
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This  provision  enables  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senat3  to  set  staffing  levels  and  salary  levels 
within  the  nine  functional  areas  of  his  Office. 
A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  eSect 
of  this  provision  Is  contained  In  the  discus- 
sion of  section  101(c).  above. 

Sec.  115.  Effective  October  1,  1981.  section 
105  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act.  1979  (2  United  States  Code.  72a  note) 
ts  r^enacted  with  the  following  amend- 
ments— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "October 
1.  1978,  and  ending  on  December  31.  1980." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1981, 
and  ending  September  30.  1986.".  and 

(2)  at  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  All  records,  documents,  and  data  In 
th3  Office  for  which  funds  were  made  avail- 
able under  Senate  Resolution  No.  570,  96th 
Congress,  are  transferred  to  the  Office  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a).". 

This  administrative  provision  reestablishes 
the  Office  of  Classified  National  Security  In- 
formation for  a  5-year  period  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981  and  expiring  S3ptember  30, 
1986  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
by  Public  Law  95-391.  The  provisions  of 
Public  Law  95-391  expired  on  December  31, 
1930  and  the  Office  was  continued  through 
September  30,  1981  by  Senate  Resolution  570, 
96th  Congress,  with  the  expenditures  being 
paid  from  th3  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  has  advised 
the  Committee  that  this  Office  Is  the  only 
repository  for  top  secret  and  ether  highly 
classified  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  and  has  the  only  room  on  the  Senate 
sid»  of  the  Capitol  suitably  designed  for 
hearings  that  encompass  national  se:urity 
matters  that  are  highly  classified.  This  rec- 
ommendation has  tVie  concurrence  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Sec.  116.  Effective  October  1.  1981,  all  stat- 
utory positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  (other  than  the 
position  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Admin- 
istrative Assistant)  are  abolished,  and  In  lieu 
of  the  positions  hereby  abolished  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  number  of  positions  as  he 
deems  approorlate  and  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  employees  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions so  established:  except  that  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  payable  to  any  em- 
ployee appointed  to  fill  any  position  estab- 
lished by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper shall  not;  for  any  period  of  time,  be 
in  excess  of  $1,000  less  than  the  annual  rate 
of  compensation  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeier  for  that  period  of  time. 

This  will  enable  the  Office  of  the  Senjeant 
at  Arms  to  establish  salary  levels  for  various 
employees  under  his  Jurisdiction  within  cer- 
tain restrictions.  The  Committee  feels  this 
will  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities in  a  more  efficient  manner.  A  similar 
provision  is  also  recommended  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  117.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  September  30. 
1982).  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorireeper 
of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000  for; 

(1)  the  procurement  of  individual  con- 
sultants at  a  dally  rate  of  compensation  not 
In  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  gross  rate  of  annual  compensation 
which  may  be  paid  to  employees  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

(2)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  ai^ency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  ani  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 


Payments  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Within  the  amounts  apportioned  above, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  has  requested  author- 
ity to  obligate  and  expend  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  firms  and  individuals  to  assist  in  the 
development  and  presentation  of  training 
seminars.  The  Committee  concurs  In  this 
recommendation,  with  the  provision  that  the 
rate  of  pay  for  the  services  of  any  individual 
procured  under  this  authority  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  rate  allowable  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
the  procurement  of  consultant  services.  The 
Committee  expects  to  be  ke  )t  advised  of  ac- 
tivities conducted  with  these  funds,  and  to 
receive  copies  of  all  reports. 

Sec.  118.  Section  103  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1978  (  2  United 
States  Code  59c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Seo.  103.  Effective  October  1,  1981,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  authorized  to  dispose  of  used  or  sur- 
plus furniture  and  equipment  by  trade-in  or 
by  sale  directly  or  through  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Receipts  from  the  sale 
of  such  furniture  and  equipment  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  US.  Treasury  for  credit  to 
the  ap-ropriatlon  for  'Miscellaneous  Items' 
under  the  hearing  'Contingent  expenses  of 
the  Senate'." 

This  provision  will  credit  all  proceeds  from 
sales  of  furniture  and  equipment  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate.  Previously,  certain  receipts  from 
such  sales  were  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. The  Committee  Intends  that  such  pro- 
ceeds be  used  to  oS^set  costs  of  procuring  like 
items. 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  there  is  hereby  established 
an  account,  within  the  Senate,  to  be  Itnown 
as  the  "Expense  Allowance  for  t^e  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate,  and  Secretaries  fcr  the 
Majority  and  for  the  Minority,  of  the  Senate" 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Expense  Allowance").  For  each  fiscal 
year  (commencing  with  the  fiscil  year  ending 
Septeml>€r  30,  1981 )  there  shall  be  available 
from  the  Expense  Allowance  an  expense  al- 
lowance not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  each  of  the 
above  specified  officers.  Amounts  ppid  from 
the  expense  allowance  of  any  such  officer 
shall  be  paid  to  him  only  as  relm'jursement 
for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  him  and 
upon  certification  and  documentation  by  him 
of  such  expenses.  Amounts  paid  to  any  such 
officer  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
reported  as  income  and  s^all  not  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction,  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  transfer,  for 
each  such  year.  $8,000  to  the  Expense  Allow- 
ance from  "Miscellaneous  Items"  in  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  20.  1983.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Expense  Allowance 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  subsection. 

Sec.  120.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  y<»ar  which  ends  September 
30.  1892)  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended from  the  contlnfent  fund  of  the 
Sinate  an  amount,  not  In  excess  of  $30.000, 
for  the  conference  of  the  majority  and  an 
equal  amount  for  the  conference  of  the  mi- 
nority. Payments  unCer  this  se-tlon  shall  be 
made  only  for  expenses  actmlly  incurred 
by  such  a  con'eren'^e  in  carrying  ou*  its 
functions,  and  shall  be  made  upon  certifica- 
tion and  documentation  of  the  expenses  in- 


volved, by  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
claiming  payment  hereunder  and  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  such  chairman. 

Sec.  121.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  tills  Joint  resolution,  e.iectlve 
October  1,  1981.  the  compensation  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  shall  be  $52,750  In 
lieu  uf  $i0.110. 

Sec.  122.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  60G  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
(2  U.8.C.  58(c))  Is  repealed  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982. 

This  section  strikes  language  restricting 
the  pertenLufce  of  a  Senators  Official  Office 
E.Ypense  Allowance  which  can  be  drawn  each 
month.  It  does  not  afl'ect  the  overall  level  of 
this  allowance. 

Sec.  123.  Section  304  of  H.R.  4120  Is  her«by 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  491  or  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-610);  2 
United  States  Code  88b-l(c)  and  (d)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1979  (Public  Law  96-38)  Is 
repealed.". 

This  section  will  allow  Pages  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  to  remain 
on  the  payroll  during  periods  of  recess  or 
adjournment. 

Sec.  124.  In  applying  section  305(c)  of  H.R. 
4120.  the  term  "20  pei  centum  "  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  "25  per  centum". 

This  section  limits  payment  of  bonuses  of 
SES  personnel  to  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
qui'lfled  ne— onnol. 

Sec.  125.  The  first  sentence  of  section  110 
(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Rescission  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  97-12)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  except  that  the  total  amount  so  trans- 
ferred from  any  such  balance  remaining  as 
of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  shall  not 
f-re"d  pn  amount  erual  to  $',S  oon  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  Senator's  official 
office  expense  account,  whl-hever  Is  greater, 
as  determined  under  section  506(b)(1)  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
'2  tT.s.C.  68(b)(1)).  for  the  calendar  year 
1981". 

This  section  limits  the  amount  that  may 
^e  rrT'sferrer)  from  Sena^^or^  "clerk  hire" 
accounts  to  office  expense  allowances  to 
$15,000  or  25  oercent  of  the  amount  of  such 
S?nator's  official  office  expense  account, 
whichever  is  greater. 

Sec.  126.  The  second  proviso  of  the  para- 
graph of  section  101  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1974,  which  ap- 
rpiri  under  the  heirttnt;  "rommlttpe  Em- 
plovees"  (87  Stat.  829:  2  tT.S.C.  68-1)  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "one  committee 
employee"  and  ln«ertln<»  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
committee  Auditor  and  the  committee  As- 
sistant Auditor". 

The  section  allows  the  auditor  and  assist- 
ant auditor  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  sign 
vouchers. 

Sec.  127.  (a)  (1)  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  and 
furnish  each  fiscal  year  (commenring  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982) 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  upon  request 
bv  such  person.  United  States  special  de- 
liverv  postace  stamps  in  such  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  mailing  of  postal  mat- 
ters arising  in  connection  with  his  official 
business. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  naragraph  under  the 
heading  "Contingent  Expences  of  the  Sen- 
ate", relating  to  the  procurement  of  air 
mall  end  special  rteliverv  po<!tage  stamos  by 
the  Secre^arv  o'  the  .•'e'late.  aniea'-lne  un'^er 
the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  Le<Jlslatlve 
Branch  Apnrooriatlon  Act.  1942.  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (2  U.S.C.  42a) .  Is  hereby 
repealed. 
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(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  ol  the  Senate  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  procure  and  furnish 
each  fiscal  year  (commencing  »ltb  the  nswal 
year  ending  Beptemoer  30,  1983)  to  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  United  States  post- 
age stamps  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  mailing  of  postal  matters  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  bis  oificial  business. 
(^)  That  p-ikTiigraph  of  ine  aecuuu  oup^iic- 
mental  Appropriations  Act,  1976.  with  the 
caption  'hostage  Stamps'  and  relating  to 
postage  allowance  for  the  Olhce  of  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  appearing  under  the 
heading  "SENATE",  In  the  matter  preced- 
ing section  116  of  such  Act  (2  ua.C.  61d-2). 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  128.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, or  disability  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  shall  act 
as  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  In  car- 
rying out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
that  office  In  all  matters  until  such  time  as 
a  new  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  shall 
have  been  elected  and  qualified  or  such  dis- 
ability shall  have  been  ended.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  shall  be  considered  as 
disabled  only  during  such  period  of  time  as 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  cer- 
tify Jointly  to  the  Senate  that  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  is  unable  to  per- 
form his  duties.  In  the  event  that  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate 
is  absent,  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  shall  act  during  such  absence 
as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeet>er 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  office  In  all  matters. 

Sec.  129.  Of  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Senate  under 
the  appropriation  account  heading  "Salar- 
ies. Officers  and  Employees  "  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980.  $1,506,000  Is 
rescinded. 

Sec.  130.  (a)  In  subsection  (a),  section 
441(1).  title  2.  United  States  Code,  strl'-e  out 
all  after  the  word  "spepch."  down  to  and 
Including  "year."  and  Insert:   or  article. 

(b)  In  snbspctlon  (aMl)(A).  section  702. 
title  2.  United  States  Code,  after  the  word 
"source"  ".-here  it  annpars  the  last  time  In 
the  narKgranh  find  insert:  Inc'ufiln"  snepches, 
appearnncps.  articles,  or  other  publications! 
The  Committee  amendment  reoulres  that 
additional  items  of  innom*  be  reported  on 
the  annual  Pnanrtal  dlviomre  'otps  sub- 
mitted bv  officers  and  em-^lovees  of  the  Leels- 
latlve  Branch  to  the  clerV  of  the  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  remo^'es  the 
aggregate  dollar  limitation  previously  im- 
posed on  outside  earned  Income  of  el»rted 
or  annolnted  officers  or  emplorees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governtnent  received  for  such  things  as 
speeches  and  public  appearanres. 

S^c.  131.  Sections  111  through  130  of  this 
Joint  resolut^ion  shall  be  effective  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  102  and 
106  of   this   Joint   resolution. 

GENERAL    PROVISIOKS 

This  resolution  follows  the  general  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4120,  the  Legislative  Branch 
Aopronrlatlons  Act.  1982  as  approved  bv  the 
House  Aporonrlatlons  Committee  on  July  9 
1981.  as  follows: 

Section  301  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  private  vehi- 
cles except  for  such  emergency  assistance 
and  cleaning  as  may  be  provided  under  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Section  302  is  the  usual 
provision  that  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  act  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  beyon-l  the  current  fiscal 
year  unless  so  provided  herein.  Section  303 
makes  permanent  any  officer  or  position,  not 


speclilcally  established  by  the  Legislative 
i^ay  Act  of  1929,  appropriated  for  In  this  bill, 
and  any  change  In  t.ie  rate  of  compensation 
o.-  designation  of  position  established  in  the 
act.  Section  304  authorizes  the  pages  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
main on  the  payroll  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  recess  or  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  and  the  convening  of  tne  second 
session  of  the  97th  Congress.  Provisions 
similar  to  section  304  have  been  carried  in 
previous  appropriation  bills.  Section  305  pro- 
vides for  a  pay  freeze  for  high  ranking  of- 
ficials and  employees  of  the  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive  branches  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  places  a  limitation  on  bonuses  provided 
to  senior  executive  service  personnel,  or 
uncer  similar  personnel  systems  of  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  those  qualified.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  concurrence  with  sec- 
tion 306  which  limits  contracting  funded 
through  the  bill  to  expenditures  which  are  a 
matter  of  public  record  and  are  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  joint  resolution 
as  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  no 
point  of  order  be  considered  as  having 
been  waived  by  reason  thereof.  This  is 
the  boilerplate  language  we  offer  each 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ccxnmittee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A^culture,  Rural  Devtiopment,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982: 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982; 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1982; 

On  page  3,  Une  23,  after  "1981",  Insert  the 
following: 

" :  Provided  further.  That  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  when  an  Act  listed 
In  this  subsection  has  been  reported  to  a 
House  but  not  parsed  by  that  House  as  of 
October  1,  1S81,  It  shall  be  deemed  as  having 
been  passed  by  that  House."; 

On  page  4,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike 
"been  passed  by  only  one  House",  and  insert 
the  following: 

"not  been  passed  by  both  Houses"; 

On  page  4,  line  6,  beginning  with  "under", 
strike  through  and  including  "Lower,"  on 
line  9,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"at  a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding 
the  current  rate"; 

On  page  4,  line  12,  beginning  with  the 
colon,  strike  through  and  including  line  16; 

On  page  5.  line  23,  strike  "November  1, 
1981".  and  Insert  "November  20,  1981"; 

On  pa^e  5,  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 102  and  106  of  this  Joint  resolution,  for 
continuing  projects  and  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  amounts  set  forth  under  me 
for  owing  appropriation  account  headings  for 
fiscal  year  1982 : 

Under    the    heading    "compensation    and 

MILE  GE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESn)j:NT  AND  SENA- 
TORS", $6,932,000;  under  the  heading  "ex- 
pense ."LLOW'NCES  OP  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE,  MAJORITT  AND  MI- 
NORtTT   LEADERS,   AKD  MAJOBrrr  AND  MINORTTT 


wHii«":  For  expense  allowances  of  the  Vice 
i-res.Gent,  $iO,OoO;  irestdent  Pro  Tempore  of 
ilie  i:,enale,  4>iO,ouj;  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  $i0,0Ju:  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $10,000:  Majority  Whip  of  the  Senate. 
$2,500;  and  Mlnori-^y  Whip  of  the  Senate, 
t2,500:   in  aU,  «45,0J0;   under  the  headings 

"S-ILABIES,  Oft  ices  J  AND  EMPLOTEES",  "OFFICE 
OP  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT",  $945,000;  "OFTICE  OF 
THE  PRESUENT  PRO  TEMPORE",  $126,000;  "OF- 
FICES OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITT  LEAD- 
ERS", $566,100;  "FLOOR  assistants  to  the  ma- 
jority AND  MINORITY  LEADERS",  $109,000; 
"OFFICES     OF     THE     MAJORITT      AND      MINORITY 

WHIPS",  $204,600;  "OFUCES  of  the  secretaries 

OP  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND 
THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  MINORITY".  $143,100; 
"OFF.;CE  OP  THE  CHAPLAIN".  $76,640:  "OFFICE  CF 
THE       EEOTSET.lRY".       $4,990,000;       "CONFERENCE 

coMMirtEES".  £415.350  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; In  all,  $830.7(X);  "administrative,  cleri- 
cal. AND  legislative  ASSISTANCE  TO  SENATORS", 

$86,016,000:  "OFFICE  of  sergeant  at  arms  and 
DoonxEEPER".    $23,399,000;    "of?ic£S    of    the 

SECnET.^RIE3  FOR  THE  M.AJORITY  AND  MINORITY". 

$!>83.0O0;    "agency  contributions   and   lon- 

GEVI.Y  AND  MERIT  COMPENSATION",  $13,731,000; 

under  the  heading  "Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Cot-'NSET.  OF  the  SENATE",  '1.020.600;  un- 
der the  heading  "Office  of  Senate  Legal 
CotTNSEL".  $495,000;  under  the  heading  "Sen- 
ate Pbocfdure"  for  compiling,  preparing,  and 
editing  "Senate  Procedure".  1980  edition, 
$5,000.  to  be  paid  to  Floyd  M.  Rlddick.  former 
Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate  under  the 
headings  "Contincent  Expenses  of  the  Sen- 
ate".   "SENATE    POLICY    COMMITTEES".    $761,850 

for  each  such  committee:  in  all.  $1,523,700; 

" AUTOMOBILES  AND  M 'INTENANCE".  $75,000; 
"INQtriRIES    AND    INVESTIGATIONS",    $11,224,500; 

"FOLDING  DOCVMENTs".  at  a  gross  rate  of  not 
e-iceeding  $5.15  per  hour  per  person.  $128,000: 

"MISCElL^NEO^S    ITEMS".    $32,569,168:     "POST- 

'CE  STAMPS",  for  postage  stamps  for  the  of- 
fices of  the  Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and 
Minority,  $330;  Chaplain.  $30^;  and  for 
special  delivery  posta-e  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  ^n.OOO;  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper.  $500:  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$1,600;  In  all,  $9,000:  "sTATioNrRY  (revolving 
FTNOi",  for  stationery  for  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  $4,500.  and  for  committees  and 
officers  of  the  Senate,  $38,500;  in  ail.  $43,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  no  funds  are  provided 
thereunder  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  for  the  House  Office  Buildings. 

Fcr  purposes  of  this  subsection.  H.R.  4120, 
as  reported  July  9,  1981.  shall  be  treated  as 
appropriating  the  following  amounts: 

Under  the  headings  "joint  items",  "Con- 
TiNGEvr  Expenses  of  the  Senate",  "joint 
economic  committee".  $2,250,000:  "joint 
committee  on  printing",  $816,000;  "Con- 
ITNCENT  Expenses  of  the  House",  "joint 
committee  on  taxation",  $2,967,000;  "Office 
oy  the  Attending  Physician".  $603,000; 
"Capitol  Police",  "general  expenses",  $887.- 
000:  "Education  of  Pages".  $244,000:  "Offi- 
cial Mail  Costs",  $75,095,000;  "CAPrroL 
Guide  Service",  $734,000;  "Statements  of 
Appropriations",  $13,000;  under  the  head- 
in-js  "office  of  technology  assessment", 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $12,019,000;  under 
the  headings  "congressional  budget  office", 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $12,868,000;  under 
the  headings  "aichitect  of  the  capitol", 
"OmcE  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol", 
"salaries".  $3,760,000;  "contingent  ex- 
penses". $210,000;  "Capitol  Buildings  and 
Grounds",  "capitol  buildings",  $10,100,000  of 
which  $1,767,000  shall  remain  available  un- 
tU  expended;  "CAPrroL  grounds",  $2,430,000 
of  wnirh  $10,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expsnded;  "senate  office  buildings",  $14,- 
851 000.  of  which  $2,600,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended;    "senate  cakags". 

$99,000:    "CAPITOL   POWER   PLANT",   $20,916,000, 
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of  which  $1,390,000  shkU  r«m*ln  avalUble 
until  expended;  under  the  headings  "ubsast 
OF    coNC««ss",    "Congressional    Rbsxabcb", 

or  CONCBXSS",  "CONCaXSSIONAL  Resxakcb 
SESVICC",    "SALAKIES    and   KXPINSIS".    •29.000,- 

000;  under  the  headings  "ooveinmsnt  pkint- 
iNO  omcE",  "Congressional  Peintino  and 
BiNDiNC",   $84,843,000;    under   the   headings 

"80TA1«C   CAKOBN",    "SALARIES   AND    EXPENSES". 

$2,311,000;  under  the  headings  "LisaART  or 
cx>Nxauss",  "Salaries  and  Expenses",  $111,- 

089.000-     "COPTRIOHT    OmCE",    "SALAUXS    AMD 

expenses".  $9,123,000;  "Books  roB  thb  Blxmd 

AND  PHTSICALLT  HANDICAPPED",   "SALARIES  AND 

EXPENSES".  $33,221,000;  "Collection  and  Dis- 
TRiBTjnoN  or  Library  Materials  (Special 
Foreign    Currenct    Program)".    $4,405,000; 

"PUHNirnRE     AND     PCRNISHINGS",     $1,089,000; 

under  the  headings  "architect  or  the  ca?i- 
tol".  "Library  Buildings  and  Grounds", 
"structural  and  mechanical  care",  $8,716.- 
000;  under  the  headings  "copyright  royalty 
TRIBUNAL".  "Salaries  and  Expenses",  $400,000; 
under  the  headings  "government  printing 
omcE".  "Printing  and  Binding".  $17,888,000; 
"OmcE  or  Superintendent  or  Documents", 
"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES",  $27,120,000;  Under 
the  headings  "general  accounting  omcx". 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $229,300,000:  Pro- 
irided.  That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  or  any  other  Act  In  excess  of 
the  standard  level  user  charge  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  as  established  pursuant  to  sectloo 
210(1)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
be  available  for  paying  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  the  standard  level 
user  charge  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  space 
and  services  for  the  General  Accounting 
OtBce. 

On  page  11,  after  line  3.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  except  section  102, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
1982  (H.R.  4031),  at  a  rate  of  operations  and 
to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  nrovlded  for 
In  the  conference  report  and  Joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence (H.  Bept.  No.  97-222)  filed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  11,  1981.  as 
If  such  Act  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

On  page  11,  line  19,  strike  "November  I, 
1981".  and  Insert  "November  20,  1981"; 

On  page  13,  strike  line  16,  through  and 
Including  page  14.  line  2,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  or  any  other 
law.  there  shall  be  forty-seven  permanent 
positions  designated  as  Economic  Develop- 
ment Representatives  out  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  permanent  positions  funded  in  the 
Salsa-les  and  Expenses  account  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  such  positions  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  various  States  within  the  ap- 
proved organizational  structure  in  place  on 
June  1,  1981,  and  where  possible,  with  those 
employees  who  filled  those  positions  on  that 
date. 

Sec  111.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Joint 
resolution  relating  to  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  employees  of  the  Senate,  approved 
April  20,  I960  (Public  Law  86-426,  first  sec- 
tion; 2  use.  60C-1),  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
clause  (1), 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  Inserting 
"purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  and  for"  immediately  after  "For",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  Ian  sentence  there- 
of (as  added  by  section  108  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1979  (Public  Law 
9»-38,  sec.  108) ) . 


(b)  The  amendment*  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  compensa- 
tAuu  payAJie  for  moni.hs  af  ler  Oecemb.ir  1982. 

i.KC.  112.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  ihe  first 
section  of  the  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  employees  of  tne  Sen- 
ate, approved  AprU  20,  1000  (Public  Law 
Uo-42b;  i  U.S.C.  bUc-1),  Is  amenaed  by  strlK- 
Ing  out  "Officers  (other  than  Senators)  and 
employees"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Senators  and  officers  and  employees". 

(b)(1)  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
heuaing  '  senate"  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
maklnji  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  and  for  other  purposes "  (ap- 
proved March  3,  1883,  c.  143.  22  Stat.  63^) 
Is  repealed. 

(2)  The  eighth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ling  "SENATE"  of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1934  (approved  June  19,  1934, 
C.  648,  Utle  1.  sec.  1,  48  SUt.  1032;  2  U.S.C. 
33)   Is  amended  by  striking  out  "monthly". 

(c)  On  and  after  the  elective  date  of  the 
amendments  and  repeals  made  by  this  sec- 
tion, section  39  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
U.S.C.  36)  shall  not  be  construed  as  being 
applicable  to  a  Senator. 

(d)  Section  40  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
use.  39)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(Or  other 
periodic  payments  authorized  by  law) "  im- 
mediately after  "monthly  payments". 

(e)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
this  section  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of 
compensation  payable  for  months  after  De- 
cember 1981. 

Sec.  113.  Hereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  as  Disbursing  Officer  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized  to  make  such  transfers  between 
appropriations  of  funds  available  for  dis- 
bursement by  him  for  fiscal  year  1982.  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  subject  to  the  customary 
reprogramlng  procedures  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  114.  Effective  October  1, 1981,  all  statu- 
tory positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
(other  than  the  positions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Parliamentarian,  Financial  Clerk,  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Classified  National  Secu- 
rity Information)  are  abolished,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  positions  hereby  abolished  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  authorized  to  establish 
such  niunber  of  positions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  employees  to  fill  the  positions  so  estab- 
lished; except  that  the  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  any  employee  appointed 
to  fill  any  position  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not,  for  any  period  of  time,  be  in 
excess  of  $1,000  less  than  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  that  period  of  time;  and  except  that 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
a^ect  any  position  authorized  by  statute,  If 
the  compensation  for  such  position  is  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  115.  Effective  October  1.  1981.  section 
105  of  the  Le'^islative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1979  (2  U.S.C.  72a  note)  is  reenacted 
with  the  following  amendments — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1978,  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1980,"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1981,  and  ending  September  30.  1986,",  and 

(2)  at  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  All  records,  documents,  and  data  in 
the  office  for  which  funds  were  made  avail- 
able under  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
570,  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  are  transferred 
to  the  Office  established  by  subsection  (a) .". 

Sec  116.  Effective  October  1.  1981.  all 
statutory  positions  in  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate 
(other  than  the  positions  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate.  Deputy 


Sergeant  at  Amu,  and  Administrative  AMlst- 
ant)  are  abollshea,  and  in  lieu  of  the  posi- 
tions hereby  abolished  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  number  of  positions  as  he 
deems  appropriate  and  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  employees  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions so  established;  except  that  the  annual 
rate  of  compensation  payable  to  any  em- 
ployee appointed  to  fill  any  position  estab- 
lished by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  shall  not,  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time,  be  in  excess  of  $1,000  less  than 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate  for  that  period  of  time;  and  except 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  position  authorized  by 
statute,  if  the  compensation  for  such  posi- 
tion Is  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  117.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  Septem- 
ber 30, 1982) ,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Semite  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000  for: 

(1)  the  procurement  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  a  temporary  or  intermittent  basis, 
at  a  dally  rate  of  compensation  not  in  excess 
of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highest 
gross  rate  of  annual  compensation  which 
may  be  paid  to  employees  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate;  and 

(2)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  (with  reim- 
bursement payable  at  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar quarter  for  services  rendered  during  such 
quarter)  of  the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

Payments  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  118.  Section  103  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1978  (2  U.S.C. 
S9c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  103.  Effective  October  1,  1981,  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate  Is  authorized  to  dispose  of  used  or 
surplus  furniture  and  equipment  by  trade- 
in  or  by  sale  directly  or  through  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Receipts  from 
the  sale  of  such  furniture  and  equipment 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  credit  to  the  appropriation  for 
'Miscellaneous  Items'  under  the  heading 
'Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate*.  ". 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  there  Is  hereby  established 
an  account,  within  the  Senate,  to  t)e  known 
as  the  "Expense  Allowance  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate  and  Secretaries  for  the 
Majority  and  for  the  Minority,  of  the  Sen- 
ate" (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Expense  Allovrance") .  For  each  fiscal 
year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981)  there  shall  be  avail- 
able from  the  Expense  Allowance  an  expense 
allotment  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  each  of  the 
above  specified  officers.  Amounts  paid  from 
the  expense  allotment  of  any  such  officer 
shall  be  "^ald  to  him  onlv  as  reimbursement 
for  actual  expenses  Incurred  by  him  and 
upon  certification  and  documentation  by  him 
of  such  expenses.  Amounts  paid  to  any  such 
officer  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
reported  as  income  and  shall  not  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction,  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1981.  and  the  succeedine  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  S»nftte  shnll  transfer,  for 
each  "ii'Ch  y»T.  8fl  0"o  to  the  Exoense  Allow- 
ance from  "Mlsc»n''neo"s  Items"  In  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983,  and  for  each 
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fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Expense  Allowance 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. ,^     ,      , 

Sec.  120.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  September 
30  1982)  there  is  authorized  to  be  expended 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  an 
amount,  not  in  excess  of  $30,000,  lor  the 
Conference  of  the  Majority  and  an  equal 
amount  for  the  Conference  of  the  Minority. 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  for  expenses  actually  Incurred  by  such 
a  Conference  in  carrying  out  its  functions, 
and  shall  be  made  upon  cerUflcatlon  and 
documentation  of  the  expenses  involved,  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  claiming 
payment  hereunder  and  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  such  Chairman. 

Sec  121.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  effective  October  1.  1981.  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  $52,750  In  lieu  of  $40,110. 

Sec  122.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  606  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
(2  U.S.C.  68(c) )  is  repealed  effective  Janu- 
ary 1. 1982. 

Sec  123.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution  section  304  of  H.R.  4120  shall  be 
deemed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  304.  (a)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  491  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-510;  2  United 
States  Code  88b-l(c)  and  (d) )  are  repealed. 

"(b)  Section  303  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1979  (Public  Law  96-38)  U 
repealed.". 

Sec  124.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint 
resolution  in  applying  section  306(c)  of  H.R. 
4120,  the  term  "20"  shall  be  substituted  for 
"26  per  centum". 

Sec  125.  The  first  sentence  of  section  110 
(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Rescission  Act,  1981  (Public  Law  97-12)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
except  that  the  total  amount  so  transferred 
from  any  such  balance  remaining  as  of  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equ&l  to  $15,000  or  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  Senator's  official 
Office  Expense  Account,  whichever  Is  greater, 
as  determined  under  section  506(b)(1)  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
(2  VS.C.  58(b)(1)),  for  the  calendar  year 
1981". 

Sec.  123.  The  second  proviso  of  the  para- 
graph of  section  101  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1974,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Committee  Employees"  ( 87 
Stat.  629;  2  U.S.C.  68-1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "one  committee  employee"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  committee  Audi- 
tor and  the  committee  Assistant  Auditor". 

Sec.  127.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  and 
furnish  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982) 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  upon  request 
by  such  person.  United  States  special  delivery 
postage  stamps  In  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  mailing  of  postal  matters 
arising  in  connection  with  his  official  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Sen- 
ate", relating  to  the  procurement  of  air  mail 
and  special  delivery  postage  stamps  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  appearing  under  the 
heading  "Senate"  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1942,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (2  U.S.C.  42a).  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  procure  and  furnish 
each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 


year  ending  September  30.  1982)  to  the 
OhaplRln  of  the  ssenat*.  upon  the  request  of 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  United  States 
postage  stamps  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  mailing  of  postal  matters 
arising  in  connection  with  his  official  busi- 
ness. 

(2)  That  paragraph  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1976,  with  the 
caption  "Postage  Stamps"  and  relating  to 
postage  allowance  for  the  Office  of  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  appearing  tmder  the 
heading  "Senate",  in  the  matter  preceding 
section  115  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  61d-2),  is 
hereoy  repealed. 

Sec.  128.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, or  disability  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  the  Deputy 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  shall  act 
as  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
that  office  in  all  matters  until  such  time 
as  a  new  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
shall  have  been  elected  anri  qualified  or  such 
disability  shall  have  been  ended.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  disabled  only  during  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
and  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
certify  Jointly  to  the  Senate  that  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  is  unable  to 
perform  his  duties.  In  the  event  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate  is  absent,  the  Deputy  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkee-er  shall  act  during  such 
absence  as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper in  carrying  out  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office  in  adi  matters. 

Sec.  129.  Of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Senate  unler  the 
appropriation  account  heading  "Salaries, 
Officers  and  Employees"  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980,  $1,506,000  is  re- 
scinded. 

Sec.  130.  (a)  In  subsection  (a),  section 
4411,  title  2.  United  States  Code,  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  "speech,"  down  to  and 
Inclrdlng  "year."  and  Insert  "or  article.". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  section  702. 
title  2.  United  States  Code,  after  the  word 
"source"  where  it  appears  the  last  time  in 
the  paragraph  and  insert  "including 
speeches,  appearances,  articles,  or  other 
publications". 

Sec.  131.  Sections  111  through  130  of  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  effective  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  102  and 
106  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  132.  Effective  September  23,  1981,  the 
approorintlon  "Operations,  re3earch,  and 
facilities"  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  for  Fiscal  Year 
1981  is  amended  by  adding  "purchase  (one)" 
before  the  words  "maintenance,  operation, 
and  hire  of  aircraft". 

Sec  133.  Notwlt^ standing  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution,  such  sums  as 
may  be  nece->sary  shall  be  available  during 
fiscal  year  1982  for  close-out  expenses  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 

Sec  134.  Notvrithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  none  of  the 
appropriations  and  funds  made  available  and 
none  of  the  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  available  for 
payments  imder  section  6(b)(2)  of  Public 
Law  81-874. 

Sec.  135.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  transportation  of  petroleum  for 
the  Strategic  Petroluem  Reserve  such  amount 
as  provided  In  section  101  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  pursuant  to  and  in  accordance 
with  section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94- 
163) ,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law 
07-36). 


Sec  130.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Depiirl- 
ment  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  obligate 
and  expend  not  more  ttian  $<  50,000  of  the 
funds  provided  by  this  Joint  resolution  to 
support  the  Yorktown  Bicentennial  Celebra- 
tion and  to  participate  in  and  support  such 
celebration  as  would  be  authorized  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1982,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  14, 1081. 

Sec  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  amounts  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  loans  to  be  guaranteed  under  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  for  al- 
cohol production  facilities  shall  be  used  ex- 
peditiously for  the  making  of  loan  guarantees 
to  applicants  that  the  Secretary  determines 
are  Qualified  to  receive  such  guarantees. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  <3eorgia  for 
the  statement  on  the  legislative  branch 
portion  of  the  bill  that  is  incorporated 
in  this  continuing  resolution,  I  yield  for 
the  purposes  of  an  opening  statement  to 
the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  think  anybody 
who  was  present  at  yesterday's  markup 
session  would  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed. 

In  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  been  here  for  24  long 
years,  I  cannot  recall  a  more  difiBcult 
time  for  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  was 
faced  with  enormous,  deep  cuts  in  pro- 
gram after  program.  I  favor  those  cuts, 
as  do  most  Members  of  the  Senate.  We 
voted  for  them.  Putting  the  cuts  into 
effect  is  an  extraordinarily  painful  and 
difficult  kind  of  a  duty,  but  we  have  to 
do  that. 

Our  tasks  are  compounded  now  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  speak  tonight  and  advocate 
further  cuts.  We.  therefore,  have  to  de- 
lay the  regular  appropriation  bills,  al- 
though I  think  the  chairman  has  done 
a  superb  job  of  persuading  members  of 
the  subcommittees  to  get  lined  up  and 
to  act  on  these  bills,  and  I  think  we 
probably  would  have  been  able  to  pass 
most  of  the  appropriation  bills  by  Octo- 
ber 1  if  we  had  not  had  this  change. 
However  it  is  an  understandable  change, 
and  I  hope,  frankly,  the  President  is 
successful  in  getting  further  reductions. 
But  this  does  complicate  the  situation 
certainly,  Mr.  President. 

The  demeanor,  intelligence,  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yesterday  were  some- 
thing to  really  behold  and  were  the 
great  unifying  strength  for  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  having  sa'd  that,  I 
thnk  we  should  recognize  that  th's  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  a  very,  very  serious 
mistake,  and  I  say  that  because  this 
continuing  resolution  reverses  what  the 
Congress  did  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  most  historic  achievement  of  this 
Congress,  perhaps  the  most  historic 
achievement  in  this  century  as  far  as 
appropriations  is  concerned,  was  our  re- 
versal of  50  years  of  continuous  expan- 
sion and  spending. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  President's  recom- 
mended reductions,  including  the  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  will  result 
in  fiscal  1982  in  a  reduction  in  real 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Now  we  come  to  a  continuing  resolution 
that  is  going  to  have  a  serious  effect  on 
that  and  we  should  be  well  aware  of  it 
and  sensitive  to  what  it  will  do. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress,  including  the  Senate, 
passed  a  reconciliation  bill  that  man- 
dated this  body  to  slash  1982  spending — 
that  is,  spending  that  will  begin  1  week 
from  Thursday,  on  October  1,  1981 — by 
billions  of  dollars  below  the  current  year. 

Keep  in  mind  that  1982  spending  for 
most  of  our  appropriations,  except  for 
the  military,  will  be — indeed,  must  be — 
below,  and  I  mean  billions  of  dollars  be- 
low, spending  in  1981. 

Now,  today  we  take  up  this  continuing 
resolution  I  have  spoken  to  that  moves 
these  appropriations  measures  for  50 
days  into  fiscal  1982  on  the  basis  of  the 
Senate  resolution. 

So  keep  in  mind  that  we  know  that 
nonmilitary  spending  in  1982  must  be 
below  1981  in  aopropriation  bill  after  ap- 
propriation bill.  In  my  judgment,  the 
House  sent  this  body  a  logical  resolut'.on. 
It  provides  that  for  the  next  several 
weeks  spending  in  each  aopropriation 
bill  must  not  exceed  the  lower  of  the 
Hou'^e  reported  b*ll  or  the  1981  level. 

The  House  will  have  reported  some 
11  anpropriat'ons  bU's  bv  O"tober  1. 
These  bills,  in  aggregate,  are  far,  far  be- 
low the  1981  aporoariations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  Is 
$1  billion  below;  Agriculture.  $2.3  billion 
below;  and  Labor  and  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  $6  billion  below.  If  we  add 
up  these  three,  the  House  is  at  a  $9.3  bil- 
lion lower  level  than  1981. 

Now,  what  this  means  is  that  if  we 
take  the  House  language  when  we  enact 
the  continuing  resolution,  whether  or  not 
we  accept  further  cuts  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  propose,  all  the  cuts  made 
by  the  House  thus  far  w'l'  be  mo"ed  'nto 
1982,  without  a  disruptive  and  shocking 
change  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1982.  But  that  disruptive  and 
shocking  change  is  precisely  what  will 
happen  if  we  adopt  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Why?  Because  the  resolution  would 
toss  out  the  House  proposal  to  fund  each 
of  these  appropriations  at  the  lower  fig- 
ures of  the  House-passed  bill  or  the  1981 
level  appropriations  and  settle  for  the 
1981  figures,  which  are  usually  higher. 
The  Senate  bill  goes  higher.  Maybe  we 
can  shock  ourselves  awake  by  recogniz- 
ing this  is  a  Republican  Senate  with  a 
Republican  majority.  They  go  higher 
than  the  Democratic  House  by  billions 
of  dollars. 

Now,  since  the  1981  figure  is  the  higher 
figure  in  all  of  the  really  significant 
cases— not  in  all  cases,  but  virtually  all 
cases — that  not  only  means  that  the 
Senate  would  go  to  conference  with  the 
bill  billions  of  dollars  above  the  House, 
but  if  the  Senate's  position  should  pre- 
vail in  these  areas  where  we  are  above 
the  House,  we  would  be  fundi  n?  the 
agencies  provided  for  in  that  particular 
bill  at  a  level  that  they  not  only  could 


not  sustain  but  that  would  require  them 
to  cut  sharply  below  the  level  contem- 
plated even  by  the  administration  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  to  make 
up  for  the  spending  in  October  find  early 
November. 

Of  course,  we  may  go  to  conference 
and  give  in  to  the  House  on  most  or 
all  of  these  differences.  If  the  Senate 
passes  this  resolution  that  would  be  the 
only  wise  course.  But  what  a  way  to 
go  to  conference— offering  nothing  but 
a  white  flag  of  surrender  before  the 
conference  comes  to  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  and 
Senate  conference  does  what  we  do  so 
easily  and  so  often,  simply  split  the 
difference,  we  would  still  fund  these 
agencies  at  levels  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  above  the  level  at  which  the 
action  on  the  budget  resolution  con- 
strains us. 

There  are  several  ways  the  Senate 
might  correct  the  problem.  The  simplest 
solution  would  be  to  reject  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  amendment 
and  return  to  the  House  language.  This 
would  limit  spending  to  the  1981  rate 
or  to  the  House  markup  level  for  1982, 
whichever  is  lower. 

I  reaUze,  Mr.  President,  that  we  take 
pride  in  this  body  and  we  do  not  like 
to  give  in  to  the  other  body  wholesale 
on  something  as  important  as  this.  But 
I  hope  Senators  will  march  into  this 
resolution  recognizing  what  they  are 
doing.  What  we  are  doing  is  increasing 
spending  for  the  first  50  days  of  the 
year,  spending  which— because  the 
amount  is  so  great,  $9  billion — would 
increase  by  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars 1982  spending  and  make  it  extreme- 
ly diflScult  to  adjust  in  subsequent  quar- 
ters to  this  higher  level  of  spending. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we 
checked  this  with  the  committee  counsel 
yesterday  and  were  informed  that  the 
administration  does  not  have  the  power 
to  reduce  this  spending.  They  cannot, 
under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
impound  the  money.  We  had  an  exchange 
on  that  and  it  was  agreed  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  slow  down  that  spending 
or  say  that  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
the  money.  They  have  to  spend  the 
money.  They  are  forced  to.  So  we  are 
putting  them  in  a  po.s'Mon  where  this 
money  is  going  to  be  spent. 

Another  possible  solution  would  be  to 
amend  the  Srnate  committee  amend- 
ment by  specifying  that  in  no  event  shall 
spending  exceed  the  rates  established  in 
the  Reconciliation  Act. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolute 
minimum  that  we  can  do,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  constrained  by  the 
Reconciliation  Act  for  the  whole  year. 
We  would,  however,  be  passing  appro- 
priation bills  that  would,  in  effect,  com- 
pel spending  in  the  first  50  days  of  the 
year  at  a  higher  rate.  So  the  logical 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  constrain  our- 
selves to  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
Though  this  would  not  save  us  addi- 
tional money,  it  would  at  least  prevent 
the  Con?re-s  from  undo'ng  the  savings 
it  thought  it  established  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill.  Still  another  possibility 
would  be  to  impose  a  flat  percentage 


reduction  below  the  1981  rate.  To  do 
that  on  the  floor  would  be  dlfScult.  It 
is  not  the  most  orderly  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  hav- 
ing to  raise  this  issue,  because,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning,  I  do  have  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect  for  Senator 
Hatfield.  I  think  he  is  a  brilliant  Sena- 
tor. I  think  he  did  an  excellent  job.  un- 
der the  toughest  kind  of  conditions,  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

But  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  this  resolution,  this 
continuing  resolution,  does  reverse  what 
we  accomplished — the  proudest  accom- 
plishment, in  the  view  of  some  people,  or 
the  worst  accomplishment,  in  the  view 
of  others,  of  the  Senate  in  cutting  spend- 
ing. 

I  think  if  we  go  home  and  talk  to  our 
people  who  are  concerned  about  high 
interest  rates  and  concerned  about  in- 
flation, I  think  they  would  say  that  the 
worst  thing  Congress  can  do  now  Is  to 
reverse  its  position  and  go  ahead  and 
increase  spending.  You  can  debate 
whether  or  not  we  can  cut  it  further, 
as  the  President  is  going  to  urge  us  to 
do.  But  for  us  to  do  what  this  resolu- 
tion does — and  I  think  most  Senators 
perhaps  did  not  realize  this — for  us  to 
do  what  this  resolution  does.  Increase 
the  level  of  spending  for  the  first  50  days 
of  1982,  is  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Remember  Wrong  Way  Corrigan  and 
Wrong  Way  Roy  Riegle?  Roy  Riegle  was 
the  man  who  picked  up  the  tumble  and 
ran  80  yards  the  wrong  way  and  lost  the 
Rosebowl  game  in  1920.  Corrigan  was  the 
Irishman  who  presumably  took  off  for 
California  and  ended  up  in  England.  He 
took  off  in  New  York  and  flew  the  wrong 
way.  We  are  certainly  flying  the  wrong 
way  on  this  baby.  It  is  a  combination  of 
Riegle  and  Corrigan,  and  then  some,  if 
we  follow  the  polcy  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
as  reported  by  the  committee  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  325.  contains  appronri- 
at-ons  totaling  $934,616,108.  That  repre- 
sents a  cut  of  $107,652,892,  or  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  below  the  budget  re- 
quests of  $1,042,269,000  considered  by 
the  committee. 

Major  recommendations  include — 

For  Senate  items,  appropriations  total- 
ing almost  $216  million.  That  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  6.5  percent  or  just  over  $14  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  requests.  Included 
in  the  bill  is  the  full  budget  request  of 
$86,016,000  for  Senators'  clerk-hire  ac- 
counts. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  voted  to  delete  all  appropria- 
tions. That  will  put  us  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  House  in  conference,  since 
they  exclude  Senate  items. 

For  joint  items,  wh  ch  inc'ude  .ioint 
committees,  the  physician's  office,  educa- 
tion of  pages,  official  mail  costs,  and  the 
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Capitol  Guide  Service,  the  committee 
recommends  agreement  with  the  House 
appropriations  totoling  $83,609,000.  That 
is  $6,167,000  below  the  budget  requests. 

For  the  programs  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  except  for  Library  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  the  committee  recom- 
mends appropriations  totaling  $53,266,- 
000.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $31,834,000 
below  the  budget  requests.  Of  the  reduc- 
tions, $20,292,000  results  from  deletion 
of  the  appropriation  for  House  Office 
Buildings.  Here  again,  they  deleted  the 
appropriation  for  Senate  OfiBce  Build- 
ings, so  we  will  work  that  out  in 
conference. 

For  Library  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
the  committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $8,715,000.  That  is  approxi- 
mately $14  million  below  the  budget 
request.  The  reduction  relates  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Jefferson  and  Adams 
Buildings.  The  budget  request  was  $18.- 
000.000  for  that  project,  but  the  com- 
mittee allowed  only  $2,650,000  for  fire 
protection  improvements  and  $1,350,000 
for  detailed  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing studies  before  funding  the  actual 
construction. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  other 
than  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  committee  recommends  $163 
million.  That  is  a  reduction  of  $5.5  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  request  and  $1.2 
million  under  the  House  bill. 

For  the  GPO,  the  committee  recom- 
mends total  appropriations  of  $129,851,- 
000.  That  Is  under  the  budget  request 
by  $32,326,000.  But,  the  major  reduction 
results  from  the  denial  of  the  request 
of  $22.3  million  for  purchase  of  land  for 
a  new  GPO  building.  That  project  is  not 
authorized 

For  GAO.  the  bill  includes  $229.3  mil- 
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Uon.  That  l«  a  cut  of  $15.6  million  below 
tho  budget  request. 

For  CRS,  the  bill  includes  an  appro- 
priation of  $29  million— a  cut  of  $3,288,- 
000  below  the  budget  request. 

For  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
$12.9  million  is  recommended.  That  is  a 
cut  of  $1,430,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

For  OTA.  the  committee  reported  an 
appropriation  of  $12,019,000,  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  full  $2.3 
million  budget  request  is  recommended; 
for  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
$400,000;  and  finally,  for  the  Railroad 
Accounting  Principles  Board  the  budget 
request  of  $1,000,000  has  been  denied. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous  ad- 
ministrative provisions  included  in  the 
resolution  which  relate  to  the  legislative 
branch.  The  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee,  which  accompanies  the 
resolution,  provides  an  explanation  of 
each  such  provision,  so  I  will  not  repeat 
them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  compares  the 
committee's  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
versus  the  House  allowances  and  the 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  refer  the  Offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  the  other  agencies  which 
receive  their  appropriations  through  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, to  the  explanatory  state- 
ments accompanving  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 325  for  further  direction  as  to 

Exhibit  1 


what  the  committee's  intent  is  relative 
to  their  1982  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  mention  one 
item  that  is  included  in  the  resolution 
which  I  strongly  oppose.  It  relates  to 
honorariums  that  Senators  may  earn.  By 
a  slim  vote  last  night  of  10  to  8.  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Stevens  which  repeals  the 
existing  cap  of  $25,000  on  such  income. 
This  means  that  unless  we  change  the 
language  of  section  130  of  thi«  resolu- 
tion, there  wUI  be  no  cap  on  honorariums. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Subcommittee,  I  just  want  to  point  out 
we  had  no  hearings  prior  to  that  tune, 
and  I  just  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  hearings  and  full  debate  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

There  will  be  other  items  raised  today. 
One  will  be  on  lifting  partially  part  of 
the  pay  cap,  on  bonuses  earned  by  some 
people  in  the  Government. 

I  think  when  the  President  is  getting 
ready  to  speak  to  the  United  States  to- 
night, to  all  the  American  people,  about 
more  restra-nt  and  more  cuts  we  have 
to  make  in  this  budget,  the  most  incen- 
tive we  could  have  not  only  on  the  out- 
siue  but  by  people  who  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  striving  for  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984,  would  be  to  strive  for 
that  themselves  individually. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  again  commend 
him  for  the  remarkable  feat  of  cutting  10 
percent  below  the  budget  request  which 
he  has  achieved  with  careful  scalpel-like 
action  on  that  budget.  He  has  done  a  re- 
markable job. 
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New  budtet  auttiarity 


CommittM  compared  with — 


Enacted  fiscal 
year  1981 


Estimates  fiscal 
year  1982 


House  action 


Senate 
committee 


Enxted 


Estimates 


House  t><l> 


TITLE  I— CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 
SENATE 

Compensation  and  Mileate  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senators  and 
Exoense  Allowances  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Leaders,  and  Whips 
of  the  Senate 

Compensation  and  iiileaie  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senators. 

Expense  allowances  of  the  Vice  President,  President  pro  tempore 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and  majority  and  minority  whips:     ' 

Vice  President 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate '"" 

Majority  leader  of  the  Senate "'" 

Minority  leader  of  the  Senate 

Majority  whip  of  the  Senate.  . 

Minority  whip  of  the  Senate. I''I""I^^I"I""I 

Total,  expense  allowances. 

Total,  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Vice  President 

Office  of  the  President  pio  tempore 

Offires  of  the  Maiority  and  Minority  leaders^II^I" 

Floor  assistants  to  the  maiority  and  minority  leaders 

Offires  of  the  Maiority  and  Minority  Whips 

Offices  of  the  secretaries  of  the  conlerMce  at  Uie  roijority'tod'nia 

conference  of  the  minority 

OfTice  of  the  Chaplain .  

Office  of  the  Secietary Ilirilll"!!! 

Committee  employees "I"I         

Conference  committees ".'.'.'.'.".'.'.  

Administrative,  clerical  and leiis'latiVe'aMi'stoncito Senators 

Office  of  Sergeant  al  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 

Offices  of  the  secretaries  for  the  majority  and  minority  

Agency  contributions  and  longeyity  compensation '..\.'.'.'^ 

Total,  salaries  officers  and  employees 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsd  of  the  Senate 


6,827,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
2,500 
2,500 


7, 984, 000 


10,000 
10,00" 
10.000 
10,000 
2,500 
2,500 


6,932,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
2,500 
2,500 


+  105,000 


-1,052,000 


+6,932.000 


45,000 

45,000 

45,000  .. 

+45,000 

6.872,000 

8,023,000  _.. 

6,977,000 

+105.000 

-1,052,000 

+6,977,000 

945,000 
140,000 
629,000 
109,000 
294,000 

159,000 

64,000 

5, 105, 000 

12,825,000 

923,000 

83, 379, 000 

24,815,000 

588,000 

14,324,000 


945,000 
140,000 
629,000 
128,000 
294,000 

159,000 

64,000 

5,342,000 


945,000 
126,000 
566,100 
109,000 
264,600 

143,100 

76,640 

4,990,000 


923,000 
86,016,000 
26, 378, 000 

598,000 
14, 731. 000 


830.700 
86, 016. 000 
23, 399. 000 

588,000 
13.731.000 


144,299,000    136,337.000 


131. 785. 140 


+10,000 
+10.000 
+10.0J0 
+10.030 
+2,500 
+2,500 

1-45,000 

977, 000 

+945,000 

-14,000  -14,000  +126.000 

-62,900  -62,900  +566.100 

-19,000  +109,000 

-29,400  -29,400  +264,600 

-15,900  -15,900              +143,100 

+12,640  +12,640                +76,640 

-115.000  -352,000           +4,990,000 

-12,825,000  

-9'.,  300  -92, 300              +830, 700 

+2,637,000  +86.016,000 

-1,416,000  -2,979,000         +23,399.000 

+588,000 

-593,000  -1,000,000       +13,731.000 

- 12, 513, 860         -4. 551, 860       + 131, 785, 140 
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N«w  bud|«t  luthoriiy 


CooimittM  compared  w  t^— 


Enactad  fixal     Eitimatai  fntal 
yaar  1981  year  1982 


HouM  action 


Sanato 
coflimittaa 


EnacM 


EslifflatM 


Houia  Ml! 


11,015.000 


390.000 


Salatias  and  txpansat - 

Offka  of  Senata  Lagal  Counsel 

Saiariat  and  axpansai ^ 

Sanata  procedure 

Contintent  Eipenscs  of  the  Senate 

Senate  Ofllrcy  committees '"^'SSS 

Automobiles  and  maintenance m?'S! 

Inqui'iei  and  investigations - », «'.  W" 

Foldint  documents -- „  Jg'SS 

Miscellaneous  items ^ 38,  i»,oou 

Postaie  stamps - li'lSi 

Stationery  (revolvini  lund) %i,\mi 


11,134.000 


U.  020. 600 


+J5.600 


113.400 


SSO.0O0 


49S.00O 


+10S.OOO 


-SS,000 


S.O0O 


+5,000 


+5,000 


+3.000 


1.693.000  ... 
75.000  ... 

45,305.000 

128.000 

36, 189. 000 

9.000  ... 
43.000  ... 


1,523,700 

75,000 

41,224,500 

128,000  . 
32, 569, 168 
9,000 
43,000 


-169.300 

+10,000 

+5,997,500 


-5,625.832 
+2.000 
+1,000 


-169.300 

-i^sio^Mo' 

■'-3,'6i9r832 


+1. 523. 700 

+75,000 

+41. 224, 500 

+128,000 

+32.  569, 168 

+9.000 

+43.000 


75. 572. 368 


+215.368         -8.369.632         +75.572.368 


Total,  continpnt  expenses  of  the  Senata 75.357,000  83.942.000 

Subtotal.  Senate -       227^33.000         229.992.000 2r5.855.1M       -12.077.892       -M.136.892       +215.855.1M 


Less:  undistributed  reduction  under  sec.  109of  Public  law97-12 -21.420.000 ,"£«£;««"      "''^''w'nm 

Rescissions  ol  fiscal  year  1980  appropriatkMis - -l.ws.oiw  -i.aw.uuu 

Totol,  Senate 206.513.000         229.992.000 214.350.108        +7.837.108 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  ol  Deceased  Members  of  Conpess 
Gratuities,  deceased  Members 121.326 -. 

Compensation  and  Mileage  for  the  Members 


-1,505.000 


-1.505,000 


-15.641.892       +214,350.108 


-121,326 


Compensation  of  Members "•2JJ-2SS 

Mileage  of  Members IW.mi 


29, 382, 000 
210,000 


!29,382.000 -29.254.300 

210.000 -210,000 


-29,382.000 
-210.000 


-29,382.000 
-210.000 


Total,  compensation  and  mileage  for  the  Members . 
House  Leadership  Offices 


29.464,300 


29,592,000 


29.592,000  -29.464.300        -29,592.000         -29,592.000 


Office  of  the  Speaker, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Floor  Leader.. 

Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader.. 

Office  of  the  Majority  W^ip 

Office  of  the  Minority  Whip 


641.700 
472,500 
572. 700 
487.600 
387.400 


642.000 
523.000 
573.000 
438.000 
388.000 


642.000  . 
523.000  . 
573.000 
438.000 
388.000 


-641.700 
-472.500 
-572. 700 
-487.600 
-387.400 


-642.000 
-523.000 
-573.  POO 
-438.000 
-388.000 


-642.000 
-523. 000 
-573. 000 
-438.000 
-388,000 


Total,  House  leadership  offices 2,561.900 

Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

Office  of  the  Herk 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper 

Office  of  the  Postmaster... 

Office  of  the  Chaplain — 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian - 

Compilation  of  precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Technical  assistant.  Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 

House  Democratic  Steering  Committee 

house  Democratic  Taucus 

House  Republican  Conference 

6  minority  employees 

L.B.J.  interns  and  former  Speakers'  staff 

Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees - 34. 145. 500 

Committee  Employees 

Professional  and  clerical  employees  (standing  committees).. 29,225.000 


2.564.000 


2.564.000  -2.561.900 


-2. 564. 000 


-2.564.000 


10.881,000 

14,665.500 

5,517.800 

1. 485. 100 

52,800 

292.000 

190.000 

38.700 

371.800 

108.800 

480.600 

316,500 

742.900 


11.057.000           11.057.000 -10.883.000 

15,679,000           15.337.000 -"!55522 

5.662.000     5,662,000 -?'51Z?22 

1,544.000     1,544,000 -1,485.100 

53,000       53,000 -52,800 

305.000       305.000 - -292.000 

190.000          190.000 -i22'922 

38.000                  38.000 -38.700 

372,000                372.000 -?"!S2 

109,000                109.000 "IH-fS 

481,000                481000 -*?9'fJ2 

317.000                317,000 -?1S'522 

753,000                700,000 -742,900 


-11,057.000 

-15,679.000 

-5.662,000 

-1, 544. 000 

-53,000 

-305,000 

-190,000 

-38,000 

-372.000 

-109,000 

-481,000 

-317.000 

-753,000 


-11.057.000 

-15.337.001 

-5,662,000 

-1,544.000 

-53,000 

-305,000 

-190,000 

-38,000 

-372, 000 

-109,000 

-481,000 

-317,000 

-700,000 


36.560,000 


36,165.000 - -35.145.500       -36.560.000         -36,165,000 


Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Studies  and  Investigations) 


Salaries  andeipet>ses - 

Committee  on  the  Budget  (Studies) 
Salaries  and  expenses - 

Office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 
Salaries  and  expenses _ 


3,669,000 


245,000 


521.000 


2,202,000 


w  Memben"  Clerk  Hire  ..,  .^ 

ClarkMra. - 138.348.000 


29.225.000 

3.685,000 

218.000 

525,000 

2,390.000 
138.813.000 


29.225,000  -29,225,000       -29,225,000         -29,225  000 


3.685.000  -3,669.000 


218.000 


525.000 


-245. 000 


-521.000 


2.390.000 -2,202.000 

138.813.000 -138.348.000 


-3.685.000 

-218,000 

-525,000 

-2.390.000 
-138.813.00 


-3,685,000 

-218,000 

-525.000 

-2, 390, 000 
-131,883,000 


Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 

Allowances  and  Expenses 

Official  expenses  of  Members 

Supplies,  materials,  administrative  costs  and  Federal  tort  claims. 

Furniture  and  furnishings 

Reporting  hearings 

Reemployed  annuitants  reimbursement 

Government  contributions 

Miscellaneous  items 


43,049,000 
10, 695. 000 
2.000,000 
1. 810. 000 
2. 209, 000 
17,700,000 
514,000 


43.049.000 
15,137.000 
1.670.000 
1,511.000 
2,300,000 
17,709,000 
647.000 


43,049.000 -H'SS'222 

11,970.000 -"-SJ-SSS 

1  670.000 -2.000.000 

1  511  000      -1.810.000 

2'.300,000 -2,209,000 

17,709,000 -•'■™'5iS 

647,000 -514,000 


-43,049,000 
-15,137,000 
-1,670,000 
-1.511.000 
-2.300.000 
-17,709,000 
-647. 000 


-43.049,000 

-11.970.000 

-1.670,000 

-1,511,000 

-2,300,000 

-17,709,000 

-647, 000 


Total,  allowances  and  expenses. 


77,977,000 


82,023,000 


78.856.000 -77.977.000        -82.023.000         -78.856.000 


Special  and  Select  Committees 
Salaries  and  expenses 


41.500.000  45,761.000 


41.761.000 -41.500.000        -45.761.000         -41. 761,  Of  0 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  House 119.477.000 


127.784,000 


120,617,000 -119,477.000   -127.784.000 


-120.617.000 


Total.  Houseol  Representatives 360.980.026 


371,356.000 


363,794,000 -380,980,026      -371.356,000       -363.794,000 
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New  budget  authority 


CoaaiRittaa  compared 


Enactn«  fiscal    Esti«alM  fiscal 
year  1981  year  1982 


Hottsa  action 


Senata 
commrttoe 


Enacted 


EstiMtn 


JOINT  ITEMS 
Continfent  Expenses  of  the  Senata 


Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


Total,  continient  expenses  ol  the  Senate... 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 

Joint  Committee  on  Tautioa 

Office  of  the  Attending  Physician 
Medical  supplies,  equipment,  expenses,  and  allowances. 
Capitol  Police 


General  expenses 

Capitol  Police  Board. 

ToUl,  Capitol  Poliea. 

Education  of  Pages 

Education  of  congressional  pages  and  pages  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Official  Mail  Costs 

Eipenaaa 

Capitol  Guide  Servica 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Statements  o(  ApproprialiOM 

Preparation 

Total,  joint  items 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

Salaries  and  expenses 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Offica  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capital 


Salaries.. 

Contingent  expenses 

Total,  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol... 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Capitol  buildings. 
Capitol  grounds. 


.Acquisition  oi  property  as  an  addition  to  the  Capitol  grounds. 

Memorial  to  Hale  Boggs,  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  1981 

Senate  office  buildings 

Senate  gaiage 

House  office  buildings 

Capitol  Power  Plant  (operation) 


Total,  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds 

Total,  Architect  of  the  Capitol  (except  Library  buildings  and 
grounds) 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Congressional  Research  Service 

Saiarlas  and  expenses 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

(>>ngressional  printing  and  binding 

Total,  title  I— congressional  operations 

TITLE  ll-OTHER  AGENCIES 

BOTANIC  GARDEN 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Salarin  and  expenses 

Copyriiht  Office,  salaries  and  expenses 

8w  ts  for  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Collection  and  distribution  of  library  materials  (special  forcijn  currency 
program): 

Payments  in  Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies 

U.S.  dollars 

Release  of  sec  311  funds 

Total,  collection  and  distribution  of  library  materials 

Furniture  and  furnishings 


Total,  Library  of  Congress  (except  Congressional  Ruurch 
Service) 


}2. 207. 000 
760,000 


{2.250,000 
922,000 


}2, 250. 000 
816,000 


{2,250,000 
816,000 


+{43,000 
+56,000 


-{106,000 


2.967,000 


3,172.000 


3,066,000 


3,066.000 


+99.000 


-106,000 


2.759,000 


2.967,000 


2.967.000 


2, 967. 000 


+208,000 


245,000  267.000  244,000  2U.000 


-1.000  -23,1 


52.033.000  81.095.000  75.095.000  75.095.000       +23.062.000         -6.000.000 


731.000 


13,000 


734,000 


13.000 


734.000 


13.000 


734.000 


13,000 


+3.000 


12.519,000  14,298,000  13,458,000  12.868.000  +349.000         -1,430,000 


7,330,000 
2,  ?64, 000 
11,500,000 
7,000 
11,881,000 
104.000 
16, 560. 000 
19.101.000 


9,971,000 
4,927,000 


8,937,000 
4.234.000 


10.100.000 
2.430,000 


21.849.000 

99.000 

20,292.000 

22,888.000 


19.899.000 
21,  348, 000 


14,851,000 
99,000 

"26,'9i6.'666' 


+2,770.000 

+166.000 

-11,500.000 

-7.000 

+2, 970, 000 

-5,000 

-16.560.000 

+1,815,000 


+129,000 
-2.497,000 


1.998. 000 


-20.292.000 
-1,972.000 
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503,900 

603.000 

603.000 

603,000 

-r99.100  .... 

834,000 

925.000 

887.000 

887,000 

+53.000 
-915  am 

-381000 

915.000  ... 

1, 749. 000 

925.000 

887.000 

887,0000 

-862.000 

-38.000  ..  .  . 

61.000.900  89.776.000  83.609.000  83.609.000       +22.608.1W         -6.167.000 


11.183,000  13,100,000  12.019.000  12.019.000  +836,000         -1.081.000 


-:590.000 


3.327.000 
210  000 

3.964.000 
210.000 

3.760.000 
210.000 

3. 760. 000 
210.000 

+433.000 

-204.000 

3  537  000 

4,174.000 

3.970.000 

3.970.000 

+433.000 

-204,000                  

+1,163.000 
-1.804.000 


+14.851.000 

+99.000 

-19,899,000 

-432,000 


68,747,000 

80,026,000 

54.418,000 

48.336.000 

-20.351.000 

-31.630.000 

-6.022.000 

72,284,000 

84,200,000 

58.388,000 

52.366.000 

-19.918.000 

-31.834.000 

—6.022.000 

29.689.000  32.288,000  31.S7S.000  29.000.000  -60.000         -3.288.000  -2.575.000 

82.400.000  91,218.000  87.918.000  84.843.000         -2.443.000         -6.375.000  -3.075.00' 

836.568,926         926.228,000         650.761,000         489.055.108      -347.513.818      -437.172.892  -161.705.892 


1.644.000 


2.311.000 


2.311.000 


2.311.000 


+667.000 


105.089.000         115.443.000         111.989,000 
10,201.000  10,623.000  10,305,000 

34,337.000  33.243,000  33.221.000 


111.989,000         +6,900,000         -3,454,000 

9.123.000         -1.087.000         -1.500.000 

33.221.000         -1.116.000  -22.000 


-1.183,000 


3. 175. 100 
389.900 


4.043.000            3.976,000            3,976,000            +800,900  -67.000  . 

431.000                429.000                429.000              +39.000  -2.000  . 

(300.000) (-300.000). 


3,565.000 


4, 474. 000 


4,403,000 


4.403.000 


+84C.000 


-69,000 


1,775.000 


1.5t0.000 


1.039.000 


1.039.000 


-68S.0OO 


-151.000 


154.967.000         165.323.000         161.010.000         159.827.000         +4,860.000 


-5,496,000 


-1.183.000 
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N«w  budftt  ivtiiorrty 


CofflRiittM  cooiparwl  with— 


Enacttd  Asul 
yMrlStl 


Estimatu  fncal 
yurl982 


Houti  action 


Senate 
committM 


Entctwl 


Estimatti 


HWII«tMl> 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Library  Buildinp  and  Groundt 

Structural  and  mechanical  care 

COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 
Salaries  and  expenses 


S4.7S3.000         122.718,000  S8,71S.000  ».71S,000       +{3,962,000     -«4, 003. 000 

470.000  SOO.0OO  4ei.0OQ  400,000  -70.000  -100.000 


-161.000 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


Printini  and  bindinf 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  salaries  and  expenses.. 


16,250.000 
24.  000. 000 


19, 380, 000 
29. 279. 000 


17. 888. 000 
27. 120. 000 


17. 888. 000 
27. 120. 000 


+1.638,000         -1,492,000 

+3,120,000         -2.159.000 


TobI,  Government  Printini  Office  (except  coniressional  printint 
and  bindini  and  acquisition  ol  site  and  leneral  ;>lans  and 
d«si|ns  of  buildlni) 


40. 250. 000 


48.659.000 


45. 008. 000 


45. 008. 000 


+4.758,000         -3.651.000  


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  expenses 

RAILROAD  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  BOARD 
Salaries  and  eipemes 

Total,  title  II— oHicr  aiencies 

TITLE  lll-CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Acquisition  ol  site  and  general  plans  and  desifni  of  buildinf.. 


244.R78.000        233,000,000        229,300,000         +8.689,000       -15,578,000  -3,700,000 


220, 602, 000 


1,000,000 


-1,000,000 


422.686,000         485,389,000         450,505,000         445.561,000        +22.857,000        -39,S2<.000 


-4, 944, 000 


22,300.000 


-22.300.000 


Grand  total,  titles  I,  II  and  III:  New  budget  (obijiational)  au- 


thority  


....    1,259,254,926      1.433.917.000      1.101.266.000         934. 616. 138      -324.638.818      -493.300.892       -166,(49,892 


RECAPITULATION 


Title  I— Coniressional  operations.. 

Title  II— Other  agencies 

Title  III — Capital  improvements... 


836.568.926    926,228.000    650.761.000    489.055.108  -347.513.818   -437.172.892   -161.705.892 

422.686,000         485.389.000         450.505.000         445.561.000        +22.875,000        -39,828,000 

22.300.000 -22,300.000  -4.944.000 


TITLE  l-CONGRESSIONAL    OPERATIONS 

Senate 

House  of  Representatives 

Joint  items 

Office  ol  Technology  Assessment 

Congressional  Budget  Office 

Architect  ol  the  Capitol  (exceot  Library  buildings  and  grounds). 

Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  ol  Congress 

Coniressional  printing  and  binding.  Government  Printing  Office. 


206. 513. 000 
360, 980, 026 
61. 000,  900 
11,183,000 
12,519.000 
72. 284,  OOO 
29,  689,  000 
82,  400.  000 


229.992.000 
371,356,000 
89.  776. 000 
13. 100. 000 
14, 298, 000 
84, 200, 000 
32,  288, 000 
91,218,000 


363,794,000 
83, 609,  OOO 
12.019,000 
13,  458. 000 
58.  388,  000 
31.575,000 
87,  918, 000 


214. 350. 108 

""83"663'o66' 
12,019,000 
12.863.000 
52,  366,  OOO 
23,  OOO,  000 
84. 843. 000 


+7,837,108 

-360.980.026 

+22. 608, 100 

+836,000 

+349, 000 

-19.913.000 

-689.000 

+2, 443. 000 


-15,641,892 
-371,356.000 

-6, 167, 000  . 

-1.081,000  . 

-1.430,000 
-31,834,000 

-3.288,000 

-6,375,000 


+214.  350, 108 
-363,794,000 


-590.000 
-6.022.000 
-2. 575. 000 
-3.  07a.  000 


Total,  title  I— congressional  operations 836.568,926         926.228.000        650.761.000         489.055.108      -347.513.818      -437.172,892       -161,705.892 


TITLE  ll-OTHER  AGENCIES 
Botanic  Garden 

Library  ol  Congress  (except  Congressional  Research  Service) 

Library  buildings  an<J  grounds.  Architect  ol  the  Capitol 

Copyiight  Royalty  Tribunal 

Government  Printing  OfTice  (except  congressional  printing  and  binding). 

General  Accounting  Office 

Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board 


1,644,000 
154. 967. 000 

4,  753, 000 
470,000 

40, 250. 000 
220. 602. 000 


2.311.000 

165,  323. 000 

22.  718. 000 

500,000 

48. 659. 000 

244,  878.  000 

1.000.000 


2,311,000 

161.010,000 

8.715,000 

461,000 

45, 008, 000 

233. 000, 000 


2,311,000 

159,827,000 

8,715.000 

400.  000 

45, 008. 000 

229. 300. 000 


+667,000  . 
+4. 860, 000 
+3. 962. 000 
-70.000 
+4.  753, 000 
+8, 698. 000 


-5,496,000 

-14.003.000 

-100,000 

-3,651,000 
-15,578.000 

-1.000.000 


-1,183,000 

'"-6i.oo6 


-3, 700, 000 


Total,  title  II— other  agencies 

TITLE  lll-CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
''overnment  Printing  Office 


422.666,000         485.389,000         450,505.000         445.561.000        +22.875.000        -39.828.0)0 


-4, 944, 000 


Grand  toUl,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 1, 259, 254,926 


22.300.000 -22.300.000  

1, 433, 917, 000      1,  ToI7266,  MO        9341  VlMOS  ~^32i  638.  S18      ^499^300,892       -^1G6,~649.892 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 
because  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  raised  a  very  legitimate  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  the  target  figures  that 
have  been  used  or  the  target  levels  of 
funding  in  comparing  the  House  to  the 
Senate  versions  of  this  continuing 
resolution. 

I  would  say  that.  No.  1,  in  all  of  these 
matters  that  have  occurred  during  this 
session  relating  to  the  flsr'al  crises  that 
we  are  in.  I  think  we  have  had  a  tend- 
ency to  sacrifice  the  procedures  and  the 
precedents  of  the  institution  for  the 
more.  I  suppose,  important,  at  least  it 
Is  considered  so  by  some,  the  important 
matters  dealing  with  figures — figures 
that  have  to  be  ultimately  translated  not 
only  into  the  impact  upon  people,  but  the 
impact  upon  the  institution  of  the  leg- 
islative process  known  as  the  Congress. 


I  think  we  made  a  lot  of  sacrifices 
that  we  will  live  to  regret  in  those  prac- 
tices that  have  been  so  tested  by  time  to 
prove  very  worthy,  when  we  engaged  in 
the  reconciliation  resolution  here  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  yielded  the  legislative 
prerogatives,  not  in  terms  of  grabbing 
and  holding  power,  but  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  and  maintaining  a 
viability  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government. 

I  have  felt  very  constrained  to  6upport 
that  only  under  the  crises  conditions 
which  we  face. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  if  we 
had  adopted  the  House  language  resolu- 
tion we  would  have  been,  therefore, 
yielding  to  the  House  and  yielding  the 
Senate  role  in  the  whole  reconciliation 
process.  At  least  we  now  have  enough 
substantial  differences  in  the  two  resolu- 
tions where  we  can  go  to  conference  and 


in  the  normal  process  of  conference  with 
the  House  resolve  these  differences, 
yielding  and  receiving.  The  House  will 
yield  and  the  Senate  will  yield  as  we  go 
through  this  process  of  conference. 

So  I  think  in  this  kind  of  resolution 
we  are  preserving  more  the  legitimate 
role  and  the  accountable  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  this  whole  continuing  resolution 
action. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
Senator  that  we  are  proposing  that  we 
have  this  continuing  resolution  on  a 
verv  short-term  basis.  20  days  or  perhaps 
45  days,  whatever  the  final  figure  is.  The 
House  calls  for  a  30-day  life  for  the 
resolution,  and  the  Senate  calls  for  a  50- 
day  life  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  al^o  recognize  that  in 
that  period  of  time  there  could  possibly 
DC  some  changes  in  the  level  of  funding, 
but  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin  that  I  think  the  overwhelm- 
ing eviuence  pojiu  lo  ine  lacc  tnat  we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  change  in  the 
level  of  funding  durmg  this  hiatus  which 
we  call  the  continuing  resolution.  That  is 
further  underscored  by  the  language  in 
the  resolution  itself  as  presented  to  us 
by  the  House.  I  quote  irom  page  3  of  the 
report  of  the  resolution : 

Tta»  Committee  continues  to  feel  that  It  is 
essential  that  officials  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering programs  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  resolution  take  only  the  limited 
action  necessary  for  orderly  continuation  of 
projects  and  activities,  preserving  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  flexibility  of 
Congress  in  arriving  at  final  decisions — 

That  means  1982  appropriation  bills, 
not  continuing  resolution  levels — 
Accordingly,  the  rates  of  operation  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  the  resolution  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  ceilings  and  not  as  man- 
datory spending  levels.  This  is  necessary  In 
order  to  preserve  congressional  prerogatlve.s 
in  the  course  of  the  regular  authorization 
and  appropriation  process.  The  Committee 
expects  that  departments  and  agencies  will 
carefully  avoid  the  obligation  of  funds,  for 
specific  budget  line  Items  or  program  alloca- 
tions on  which  congressional  committees  may 
have  expressed  strong  criticism,  at  rates 
which  would  impinge  upon  discretionary 
decisions  otherwise  available  to  the  Congress. 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  strong,  ex- 
plicit language  in  the  report  of  the  res- 
olution, but  we  have  the  legislative  record 
indicating  that  we  do  not  expect  those 
levels  of  sijendlng  to  be  changed  that  we 
are  freezing  into  status  quo.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  freezing  the  status  quo  on 
continuing  the  spending  levels  at  1981 
levels  will  mean  a  saving  in  excess  of  $G 
billion  a  month.  I  think  that  is  signifi- 
cant. I  am  hoping  that  will  be  more  than 
1  month  because  I  want  to  get  back  to 
the  appropriations  process. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
observe  that  t.-i  talking  directly  with  Mr. 
Stockman,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  his  office  has 
assured  us  that  they  will  exercise  every 
authority  tiny  have  under  the  Budget 
Act  to  hold  the  spending  levels  during 
this  continuing  resolution  at  the  lowest 
possible  level  until  we  can  get  the  bills 
out  and  acted  upon. 

So  I  think  that  the  fears  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin can  be  answered.  I  think  they  are 
legitimate  concerns  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed, but  I  think  there  is  also  evidence 
that  we  can  meet  those  concerns  and  we 
can  hold  the  line  and,  therefore,  the  Sen- 
ate has  preserved  as  well  the  senatorial 
role  In  the  whole  appropriations  process 
and  the  continuing  resolution  process. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1981.  the  conferees  on  H.R.  4034 
convened  and  concluded  action  on  the 
HUD-lndependent  agencies  fiscal  vear 
1982  appropriations  bill.  Section  101  (e) 
of  the  'Oint  resolution  provides  for  in- 
terim funding  of  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
HTJD-Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  at  the  level  con- 
tained in  the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  4034.  The  conference  agreement 
contains  $60,837,970,200  in  new  budget 
authority.  This  is  $2,410,482,300  below 
the  administration's  request  and  $3,600,- 
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000,000  below  the  subcommittee's  302 tb; 
allocation 

On  the  outlay  side,  the  Senate  version 
contained  an  estimated  $56,182,000,000 
in  outlays  before  conference.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  conlerence  agreement,  the 
expected  fiscal  year  1932  outlays  are 
estimated  to  be  S<56.203 ,000,000  or  S373,- 
003,000  above  the  administrations  re- 
quest and  $603,000,000  below  the  sub- 
committee's 302(b)  outlay  target.  Two 
items,  VA  medical  care  and  the  Nation- 
al Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  account 
for  $320,000,000  of  this  overage.  In  both 
cases,  the  administration  has  supported 
the  inclusion  of  these  funds,  but  has 
neither  modified  its  budget  request  ac- 
cordingly nor  has  it  recommended  spe- 
cific offsetting  reductions. 

At  this  po;nt,  I  night  note  that  in 
order  to  achieve  the  Presidents  objec- 
tives of  reducing  the  growth  rate  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  budget  decisions  must  be 
made  that  will  impact  on  the  long  term 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  conference  agree- 
ment reduces  future  outlays  by  about 
$2,500,000,000  below  the  administration's 
recommendations. 

The  committee  also  expects  to  review 
the  September  budget  amendments  in 
order  to  determine  where  additional  sav- 
ings might  be  realized.  Upon  completion 
of  this  review,  the  committee  will  rec- 
ommend additional  cuts  when  the  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  4034  is  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate.  Until  that  time,  the 
committee  believes  that  funding  should 
coincide  with  the  latest  congressional 
action,  that  is,  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discuss  the 
specific  conference  agreements  cited  in 
the  joint  resolution,  I  would  just  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  compliment  the 
members  of  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees. My  Senate  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee have  been  particularly  sup- 
portive of  the  difficult  discussion  that  we 
have  been  asked  to  make  and  have  made. 
I  know  that  many  members  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  higher  levels  of  funding 
for  various  programs,  however,  the  eco- 
nomic problems  besetting  this  country 
do  not  allow  us  that  luxury.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  has  been  a  source  of  great 
wisdom  and  knowledge. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  compli- 
ment the  House  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
he  has  shown  throughout  this  process. 
Although  neither  he  nor  I  were  totally 
satisfied  with  the  outcome  on  each  of  the 
items  in  disagreement,  the  entire  pack- 
age represents  a  wholehearted  attempt  to 
minimize  Federal  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

TITLE   I CEPARTMENT  OF    HOVSINC   AND   T7BBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
IMUVKL  C0NTK13UT1ONS 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  rrovide 
$17,939,370,000  in  budget  authority  for 
annual  contributions  for  assisted  hous- 
ing. Of  this  S17.939.370.000  in  budget  au- 
thority. $2,354,400,000  will  be  allocated 
for  public  hous-ng  new  construction. 
This  limitation,  however,  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  restricting  local  public  hous- 
ing authorities  from  allocating  funds  be- 


tween section  8  and  low-income  housing 
projects.  Rather,  local  governments  will 
have  the  discretion  of  aliocatjig  this 
$2,354,400,000  according  to  locai  needs. 

Finally,  the  conierees  agreed  to  provide 
$916,233,800  in  annual  contract  authority 
for  assisted  housing.  Of  thj  $916,233,800 
in  contract  authority.  $25,112,000  would 
be  allocated  for  4,o00  Indian  housing 
units. 

Since  we  have  had  inquiries  from  the 
Department  on  this  provision,  I  would 
like  to  expand  upon  it  for  a  moment.  Al- 
though the  Secretary  is  required  to  in- 
itially allocate  the  prescribed  amount  of 
funds  for  public  housing  development  on 
a  national  basis,  we  want  to  reiterate 
that  this  does  not  prevent  these  funds 
from  being  used  for  other  purposes  on 
the  local  level.  For  example,  many  com- 
munities with  existing  public  housing 
projects  which  are  beginning  to  de- 
teriorate may  well  decide  that  these 
funds  would  be  better  used  to  modernize 
those  units  rather  than  to  build  new 
units.  Such  shifting  of  resources  is  per- 
mitted under  the  authorizing  language 
and  would  be  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  on  appropriations. 

PATMEKTS  roa  OPEBATION  OP  LOW-INC^ICE 
HOUSING  PBOJBCTS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $148,- 
003,000  for  payments  for  the  operation  of 
low-income  housing  projects.  These 
funds  are  to  remain  available  until 
December  31,  1981  in  order  that  public 
housing  authorities  will  be  able  to  meet 
increases  in  operating  costs  during  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  conferees  intend  HUD  to 
allocate  these  f  imds  in  early  October  and 
make  them  available  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible. 

nOTTBLEO  PXOJECTS  OPEKATING  StTBSIDT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $4,- 
C00.003  for  troubled  projects  operating 
subsidy  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  rather 
than  $50,176,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

TEKP03AKT     MOKTGACE     ASSBTANCC     PKOCBAM 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  lan- 
g\:aee  proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  have  provided  $75,960,000  for  the 
temporarv  mort-^age  assistance  program. 
Although  the  pro"Tam  was  authorized  in 
October  1980,  HUD  has  not  yet  Issued 
regulations  implementing  the  program. 

While  denying  the  request,  the  con- 
ferees expect  HUD  to  continue  imple- 
menting the  regulations  for  the  pro- 
gram. After  the  reeulations  have  been 
issued  and  reviewed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  providing  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

MOSTGACe    INStntANCS    COMMITlfENTS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  limit  com- 
mitments for  mortgage  insurance  to 
?40.000.0C0  000  rather  thin  $39,000,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $41,- 
030.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

COVEXNIIENT  NATIONAL  MOrTGACX 
ASSOCIATION 
SPECIAL     ASSISTANCE    FtTNCTION     TUVO 

The  conferees  a?reed  to  establish  a 
limitation  of  $1,973,000,000.  rather  than 
$3,600,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  for 
morteas?  purchase  commitments  under 
the  (government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation's section  Z  tandem  and  tar- 
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geted  tandem  programs.  The  stetement 
of  the  managers  also  urges  HUD  to  im- 
plement a  financing  adjustment  factor 
to  compensate  section  8  projects  for 
higher  financing  rates. 

IfOBTCACE-BACKXO   SCCUSmXS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  limit  com- 
mitments for  guarantees  of  mortgage- 
backed  securities  to  $68,250,000,000  rath- 
er than  $67,000,000,000  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $69,500,000,000  proposed  by 
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the  Senate. 

SOLAm  BNCBCT  AND  CNnCT  CONSKBVATION  BANK 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $25.- 
000,000  for  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank. 

COMMONITT    DEVELOPMENT   BLOCK   GEANTS   AND 
UKBAN  DEVELOPMENT   BLOCK   CBANTS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $3,- 
666.000.000  for  community  development 
block  grants  and  $500,000,000  for  urban 
development  block  grants. 

With  respect  to  this  provision,  I  would 
like  to  present  a  technical  clarification. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the  time  the 
House  bill  was  passed,  the  omnibus  re- 
conciliation bill  had  not  been  enacted. 
Consequently,  the  statutory  authoriza- 
tions cited  in  the  House  bill  referred  to 
the  sections  of  the  then  existing  title  I 
of  the  Housing  and  Commimity  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  The  clear  intent  of 
the  conferees  is  to  provide  the  appro- 
priations within  the  authorizations  as 
now  enacted  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
current  citations.  Therefore,  the  refer- 
ence under  "Community  Development 
Grants"  to  "section  103(a)"  should  read 
"section  103,"  and  the  references  to 
"urban  development  action  grants"  to 
"section  103(c)"  should  read  "section 
119(a)." 

Of  the  $3,666,000,000  for  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  $2,000,000  from 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  fimd  will  be 
devoted  to  the  work-study  program  to 
aid  disadvantaged  minority  students. 

Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  to  limit 
total  commitments  for  guarantee  loans 
under  section  108  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  to  $225,000,000  rather  than 
$200,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $250,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

POLICT     SESCABCH     AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $23,- 
000,000  for  policy  research  and  develop- 
ment, rather  than  $20,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $30,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Both  Houses 
earmarked  $1,000,000  for  the  Housing 
Assistance  Council,  within  this  account. 

TnX*    n INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

CNVnONMENTAL  PBOTECTION  AGENCY 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $583,- 
747,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  rather  than  $583,- 
691.000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  agreed  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
House  report  with  the  following  changes: 
Plus  $500,000  in  program  direction  for 
the  OfDce  of  Air.  Noise  and  Radiation; 
plus  $56,000  In  program  direction  for  the 


Office  of  Press  Servicea;  pltis  $500,000  in 
OfBce  of  Planning  and  Management  con- 
tract studies;  minus  $870,000  in  rent, 
communications  and  utilities;  and  minus 
$130,000  from  the  Office  of  Legislation. 

RESKABCH  AND  DXYXLOPMCNT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $181.- 
250.700  for  research  and  development, 
rather  than  $191,247,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $180,750,700  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

ABATEMENT,    CONTBOL.    AND    COMPLIANCE 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $421,- 
840,500  for  abatement,  control,  and  com- 
pliance as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  rather 
than  $422,553,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Senate  report  with  the  following 
changes:  Minus  $3,000,000  in  the  clean 
lakes  program;  and  plus  $3,000,000  to  be 
applied  at  the  discretion  of  EPA  in  pro- 
grams proposed  for  reduction  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Included  in  the  agreement,  by  refer- 
ence, was  an  additional  $1,000,000  for 
the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
study. 

EXECUTIVE  OmCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL  ON  ENVIBONMENTAL  QUALITT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $1,- 
044,000  for  the  Council  on  Enviromnental 
Quality  and  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  as  proposed  by  the  House  rather 
than  $1,544,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $134,- 
789,000  for  State  local  assistance  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  With  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  and  the  following  account, 
$115,151,030  will  be  available  for  civil 
defense  related  activities. 

EMERGENCY  PLANNING  AND  ASSISTANCE 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $65,- 
456,000  for  emergency  planning  and  as- 
sistance, rather  than  $29,010,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $67,456,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  $2  million 
reduction  from  the  level  of  funding  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  should  be  taken 
from  the  earthquake  hazard  mitigation 
program. 

NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSURANCE  FUND 

The  conferees  restored  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  providing  $373,000,000  for  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Fund  to  be 
used  to  retire  fund  indebtedness  and 
urged  the  agency  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  place  the  fund  on  an  actuarial  basis. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $1,- 
344,000  for  the  Consumer  Information 
Center  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  rather 
than  $1,314,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  additional  $30,000  will  be 
used  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  charging  customers  a 
handling  fee  on  free  publications. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $4,- 
973.100.000  for  research   and  develop- 


ment, rather  than  $4,398,100,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $4,994,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  $<  0.000,- 
000  added  above  the  budget  request  is 
to  be  applied  only  for  the  solar  electric 
propulsion  system,  the  international 
solar  polar  mission,  the  Shuttle/Spacelab 
payload  development,  the  upper  atmos- 
phere research  satellites  experiment, 
technology  transfer,  materials  process- 
ing, search  and  rescue,  technology  utili- 
zation, aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology and  the  mid-level  facility  In 
Hawaii.  NASA  is  directed  to  apply  this 
$70  million  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such 
amounts  as  to  bring  about  a  meaningful 
programmatic  enhancement  of  each  of 
these  programs. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  restored  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  and  strick- 
en by  the  Senate  to  limit  certain  pro- 
grams within  NASA's  research  and  de- 
velopment account  to  the  budget  request. 
These  limitations  may  be  exceeded  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunittees. 

Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  that  none 
of  NASA's  research  and  development 
funds  can  be  used  to  support  the  defini- 
tion and  development  of  techniques  to 
analyze  extraterrestrial  radio  signals  tot 
patterns  that  may  be  generated  by  in- 
telligent sources. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    FAdLITTES 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $99,- 
800.000  for  construction  of  facilities, 
rather  than  $95,800,000  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $104,800,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

RESEARCH     AND     PROGRAM     MANAGEMENT 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $1,- 
114,300,000  for  research  and  program 
management  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
rather  than  $1,100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

NATIONAL     CONSUMES    COOPERATIVE    BANK 
SELF-HELP    DEVELOPMENT 

The  conferees  restored  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  striken  by  the 
Senate  providing  $5,000,000  for  the  self- 
help  development  fund,  and  establishing 
a  direct  loan  limitation  of  $14,000,000  for 
the  fund. 

NATIONAL    CONSUMER    COOPERATIVE    BANK   FUND 

The  conferees  restored  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  striken  by  the 
Senate  establishing  $260,000,000  of  a  di- 
rect loan  limitation  for  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Fund.  In 
additi(Hi,  the  conferees  deleted  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  that  would  re- 
strict the  bank  from  making  further 
loans. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    BUILOINO    SCIENCES 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $1,- 
500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  rather  than  $500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Language, 
however,  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make 
the  $1,500,000  available  upon  enactment 
of  the  bill  into  law  was  deleted.  Instead, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  all  the  funds 
should  be  apportioned  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH    AND    RELATED    ACTIVITIBS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $1,- 
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040,000,000  for  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities, rather  than  $1,065,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,024,100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
the  conferees  Included  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate  which  will  limit  funding 
for  biological,  behaviorad,  and  social  sci- 
ences to  $184,600,000. 

SCIENCE    EDUCATION    AND   ENGINEERING 
ACTIVITIES 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide 
$27,450,000  for  science  education  and 
engineering  activities  rather  than 
$35,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$19,900,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

NEIGHBORHOOD       REINVESTMENT       CORPORATION 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $14,- 
450,000  for  payment  to  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation  rather  than 
$13,950,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14,950,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    TREASURY 

INVESTIUNT     IN     THE     NATIONAL     CONSUMER 

COOPERATIVE   BANK 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $47,- 
000,000  for  investment  in  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank,  rather  than 
$58,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
In  providing  this  $47,000,000,  the  con- 
ferees included  report  language  stating 
that  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations 
is  the  final  appropriations  for  the  bank. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
COMPENSATIONS    AND    PENSIONS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $12,- 
881,600,000  for  compensation  and  pen- 
sions, rather  than  $12,914,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $12,857,400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

READJUSTMENT    BENEFITS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $1.- 
638,300,000  for  readjustment  benefits 
rather  than  $1,626,000,090  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,658,000,000  proposed 
by  the  Senate  In  addition,  rather  than 
eliminating  payments  for  all  flight  and 
correspondence  trainees  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
language  which  would  exempt  persons 
enrolled  in  flight  training  on  August  31, 
1981  and  correspondence  training  on 
September  30. 1981. 

MEDICAL    CARE 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide 
$6,966,418,000  for  medical  care  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  rather  than 
$6,964,661,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  agreement  includes  funding  of  an 
additional  5,181  staff  years,  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

MEDICAL    AND    PROSTHETIC    RESEARCH 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $150,- 
699,000  for  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search, instead  of  $153,699,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $145,699,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  level  of 
funding  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will 
support  an  average  employment  of 
4,487  an  increase  of  194  staff  years  above 
the  budget  request. 

MEDICAL    ADMINISTRATION    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING    EXPENSES 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $62  - 
400.000  for  medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $62- 
572,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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CONSTRUCTION,      MAJOR      PROJECTS      (DEFERRAL) 

The  conferees  disapproved  $35,961,000 
of  the  proposed  deferral  (D81-98)  relat- 
ing to  construction,  major  projects,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$23,361,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  deferred  projects  disapproved  by 
the  conferees  are  the  nursing  home  care 
and  garage  project  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  research  and  education  addition 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

CONSTRUCTION       AND       OPERATION       OF       GARAGE 
AND    PARKING    FAdLITTES 

The  conferees  deleted  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  $4,692,- 
000  for  construction  and  operation  of 
garage  and  parking  facilities.  In  deny- 
ing the  request  of  funds  for  this  account, 
the  conferees  agree  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  continue  to  fimd 
such  maintenance,  construction  and 
operational  expenses  from  existing 
resources. 

TITLE    IV— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
SECTION    409 

The  conferees  restored  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  prohibits  an  agency  from 
using  personnel  compensation  and  bene- 
fit funds  for  other  purposes  without  the 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. 

SECTION    413 

The  conferees  deleted  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  limit 
an  agency  from  spending  funds  for  an 
activity  in  excess  of  the  agency's  budget 
estimates  without  the  approval  of  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  Instead,  the 
conferees  included  report  language 
which  provides  agencies  with  guidelines 
on  reprogramlngs. 

SECTION     414 

The  conferees  deleted  the  provlslwi 
proposed  by  the  House  which  would  pro- 
hibit overtime  pay  for  employees  above 
GS-9. 

SECTION    415 

The  conferees  deleted  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
prohibited  an  employee  from  taking  an- 
nual leave  while  on  official  travel.  In- 
stead, the  conferees  included  report 
language  on  the  use  of  annual  leave  in 
conjunction  with  official  travel. 

SECTION    4ie 

The  conferees  deleted  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  pro- 
hibit HUD  from  making  housing  assist- 
ance payments  for  section  8  units  which 
are  vacant  for  more  than  30  days.  In- 
stead, the  conferees  included  language 
urging  HUD  to  review  the  benefits  of 
modifying  future  contracts  to  provide 
for  a  30  rather  than  the  current  60-day 
vacancy  payments. 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN  SENATE  REPORT 
97-163 

On  page  93  of  the  Senate  committee 
report,  the  total  FTE  in  the  nonadminis- 
trative  expense  account  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should  be  914 
rather  than  915. 

On  page  83  of  the  Senate  committee 
report,  in  the  medical  care  chart  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  funding  for 
patients  in  community  nursing  homes 
should  be  $164,206,000  rather  than  $145,- 


453,000  for  both  the  House  and  Senate 
recommendations.  In  addition,  in  the 
same  chart,  funding  for  equipment  sup- 
plies and  materials  should  be  $1,402,- 
441.000  rather  than  $1,267,982,000  for 
both  the  House  and  Senate  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  today 
to  offer  two  amendments.  I  might  say  at 
the  outset  that  because  of  the  problem  I 
have  been  informed  of.  meetings  which 
are  occurring  in  the  Capitol,  committee 
meetings  that  might  be  disturbed  other- 
wise, it  is  my  intention  to  ask  that  the 
votes  if  they  are  requested  on  the 
amendments  I  will  offer,  take  place  fol- 
lowing the  votes  already  ordered. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
two  votes  ordered  to  start  at  1  o'clock. 
Unless  the  debate  continues  beyond  that 
time,  I  would  hope  that  if  votes  are  or- 
dered between  now  and  1  o'clock  they  be 
ordered  to  take  place  after  the  two 
scheduled  votes.  I  will  not  make  that  re- 
quest at  this  time.  I  wanted  Members  to 
understand  that. 

UP  AMENDMENT  MO.  4  SO 

(Piirpose:  Relating  to  sway  from  home  liv- 
ing expenses  of  Members  of  Congress) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 420. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Ck>ngres8 
that  the  dollar  limits  on  tax  deductions  for 
living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress  while 
away  from  home  shall  be  the  same  as  such 
limits  for  businessmen  and  other  private 
citizens. 

(b)  (1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  183(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1916  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "home" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Public  Law  471.  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, approved  July  9.  1953  (66  SUt.  464).  U 
amended  by  strlklne  out  the  covIst  in  the 
second  p«ragrapb  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "WOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS. 
Salaries,  Mtleaire.  and  Expenses  of  Members" 
(66  Stat.  467;  2  U.S.C.  31c) . 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subsection 
shall  applv  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  difficult  on  the  floor  of  either 
body  to  discuss  and  have  Members  vote 
on  items  that  affect  each  Member  per- 
';onally.  This  is  one  of  those  amend- 
ments. It  is  an  amendment  to  correct 
a  situation  which  has  developed  which 
is  a  strange  one. 

In  1952  there  was  attached  to  a  legis- 
lative approoriations  bill  an  amend- 
ment that  Hm'ted  the  deductions  that 
a  Member  of  Congress  could  take  as  a 
person  away  from  home.  We  are  away 
from  home  when  we  are  here  in  Wash- 
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Ington;  we  are  away  from  home  when 
we  travel  throughout  the  country  on 
Items  where  there  are  not  reimbursable 
expenses,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned. Most  of  us  maintain  two  homes. 

The  difBculty  is  this:  In  1952  when 
the  limitation  of  $3,000,  which  Is  In 
existing  law,  was  imposed,  the  salary  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  was  $22,500.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  costs  have  risen  to 
a  staggering  amount,  and  yet  that  fig- 
ure has  never  been  changed.  The  reason 
it  has  never  been  changed  is  that  no 
one  could  agree  on  what  it  should  be. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  treat 
Members  of  Congress  the  same  as  all 
other  citizens  who  are  away  from  home 
on  business. 

We  have  already  adjusted  the  provi- 
sion concerning  State  legislators.  We 
have  looked  at  the  question  for  business 
people  in  general.  At  the  time  It  was 
considered  an  indirect  benefit  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  because  of  the  $3,000 
limit  in  the  1950's.  I  might  add  paren- 
thetically that  at  that  time,  and  since 
that  time,  there  has  been  no  necessity 
to  itemize  the  deductions  under  the 
$3,000  but  to  just  claim  the  $3,000 
deduction. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  that 
each  Member  would  have  to  justify  the 
expenses  he  or  she  seeks  to  claim  on 
their  income  tax  return.  As  I  said,  the 
effect  of  the  change  since  the  time  this 
$3,000  limit  was  imposed,  which  was  at 
the  time  a  high  figure,  has  now  become 
such  a  flooir  that  it  is  really  an  item  that 
puts  a  burden  on  people. 

I  think  this  is  much  more  important 
to  people  in  the  other  bodv.  oerha'^s. 
than  it  Is  to  us.  Very  frankly,  there  are 
more  peoole  In  the  House  who  do  in  fact 
commute  back  and  forth. 

Just  imagine  this.  Mr.  President  •  Your 
cost  of  commuting  between  your  homes 
is  deductible  if  that  cost  exceeds 
reimbursement,  but  the  expenses  while 
you  are  away  from  home  is  not  deduct- 
ible no  matter  what  it  might  amount  to 
in  excess  of  $3,000. 

That,  as  I  said,  would  limit  expenses 
away  from  home,  whether  it  is  in  Wash- 
ington or  anywhere  else,  when  you  are 
on  business  and  do  not  claim  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  imoact  of  this  is  that  I  seek  to 
treat  Members  of  Congress  the  same  as 
all  other  persons  in  deducting  reason- 
able and  necessary  business  expenses. 
The  impact  of  this  would  be  that  smce 
our  home  is,  by  law,  in  our  State  or  dis- 
trict, those  expenses  that  a  Member 
wishes  to  claim  as  deductions  will  have 
to  be  justified  by  each  Member. 

There  are  many  Members  who  do  not 
seek  reimbursement  from  the  Federal 
Crovemment  for  such  expenses  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fair  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  deduct  them  on  an  individual 
basis  as  far  as  such  expenses  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  arguments  that  this  is  an  in- 
direct salary  increase.  It  is  not  an  In- 
direct salary  increase.  It  means  that  ex- 
penses that  we  are  incurring  anjrway 
will  be  treated  for  purnoses  of  the  tax 
law  the  same  as  they  would  be  treated 
for  anyone  else.  That  limitation  would 


come  off.  I  am  hopeful  that  Members 
will  realize  that  this  should  be  done  and 
it  should  be  done  now.  With  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  up  well  over  200  per- 
cent since  the  time  of  the  imposition  of 
the  limitation  of  $3,000,  it  Is  time,  I 
believe,  for  us  to  take  this  limitation  and 
deal  with  it  on  an  individual  basis  ac- 
cording to  each  Member's  particular 
circumstance. 

It  is  something  I  would  be  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  matter  which  I  think  must 
be  faced  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
take  this  action.  I  know  that  it  is  some- 
tiling  that  is  needed.  As  I  said,  this  item 
was  put  on  originally  in  a  legislative  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  came  from  a  pro- 
vision in  a  legislative  appropriations  bill 
in  1953.  That  action  was  before  1953, 
the  action  having  been  taken  in  1952.  I 
hope  that  Members  of  Congress,  partic- 
ularly the  Senate,  today  will  approve 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  it  to  be  a  tech- 
nicality. We  passed  such  a  provision  af- 
fecting State  legislators,  incidentally, 
this  year,  and  it  was  considered  a  tech- 
nicality. It  is  not  necessarily  identical, 
because  they  have  per  diem  and,  in  the 
past,  we  used  to  tax  their  per  diem  and 
not  allow  them  to  deduct  the  amoimt  of 
their  expenses  up  to  their  per  diem.  We 
changed  that. 

I  might  say.  incidentally,  that  a  group 
of  us  explored  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
cept of  per  diem  for  Members  when 
they  are  away  from  home.  That  involves 
an  increase  in  expenditures,  something 
that  we  thought  would  be  not  proper  and, 
frankly,  not  achievable. 

These  expenses  we  are  incurring  now 
will  mean  that  we  shall  have  a  greater 
portion  of  our  income  available  to  us  be- 
cause we  will  not  be  paying  taxes  and 
paying  those  expenses,  too,  so  there  is  an 
economic  benefit  for  all  Members  who 
seek  to  claim  their  deductions  in  excess 
of  $3,000. 

That  is  an  individual  decision.  Mr. 
President.  Not  everyone  will  claim  this 
as  expenses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
every  business  person  claims  exactly  the 
same  type  of  expenses  when  they  are 
traveling.  It  should  be  an  individual 
matter. 

The  first  portion  of  my  amendment 
states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  dollar  limits  on  tax  deduction 
for  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress while  away  from  home  shall  be  the 
same  tis  such  limits  for  businessmen  aoid 
other  private  citizens.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  me  that  that  type 
of  amendment  is  timely  and  it  should 
take  place. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  limitations  on 
our  travel  expenses  now.  Thev  are 
built-in  limitations  that  have  become 
more  realistic  because  of  the  impact  of 
increased  transportation  costs. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  some 
13  years  ago,  it  cost  about  $350  for  me 
to  fly  to  my  State  and  I  was  given  an 
allowance  for  a  specific  number  of  trips 
home.  Since  that  time,  the  cost  has  gone 
up  to  over  $1,300  and  the  travel  allow- 
ance is  the  same.  I  still  make  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  trips  back 
and  forth  and  those  trips  are  expenses 


that  are.  In  fact,  deductible.  I  just  point 
that  out  because  the  increase  in  our 
travel  expenses  is  not  limited.  They  are 
not  considered  expenses  away  from  home. 
They  are  traveling  expenses.  Therefore, 
costs  of  transportation  are  deductible. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  facilities 
that  Members  rent  to  live  in  while  they 
are  here,  or  that  they  acquire  tor  the 
purpose  of  living  while  they  are  here,  is 
just  as  realistic  as  the  increase  in  travel 
expenses.  Yet,  what,  back  in  1952,  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  generous  ceiling 
has  now  become  a  floor  that  is  totally 
unrealistic.  I  think  that,  rather  than 
argue  about  what  the  level  should  be, 
each  Member  of  Congress  should  decide 
in  his  or  her  wisdom  what  expenses 
should  be  deducted  for  the  purpose  of 
income  taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree.  I  see  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia  on  the  floor.  He,  I  am  certain, 
feels  this  is  a  problem  that  should  not 
be  addressed.  This  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  deals  with  the  legislative  item  on 
the  basis  of  a  full  calendar  year.  It  is  the 
last  vehicle  we  are  going  to  deal  with  in 
this  Congress,  I  feel,  where  it  would  be 
in  order,  since  it  Is  the  legislative  item 
that  is  before  us.  Notwithstanding  what 
I  know  will  be  his  comments.  I  hope  the 
Senate  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  timely 
to  make  this  adjustment  now. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Once  again.  Mr. 
President.  I  must  speak  in  opposition. 
I  think  that,  today,  we  are  going  to  see 
a  series  of  things  brought  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  first  item  is  that  we  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  Honse  o'  R'»"''«»<!'>r<tat'vps 
should  have  a  greater  deduction  on  our 
expenses. 

I  think  that  if  we  look  back  over  the 
past  few  months,  when  the  House  first 
brought  up  the  item,  they  backed  off  be- 
cause of  the  heat  from  the  public.  I  hope 
the  heat  from  the  public  comes  in  today. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  wrong  time  to 
bring  up  this  item. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  cha'rman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative  Branch. 
This  item  did  not  come  up  in  subcom- 
mittee: neither  did  it  come  up  in  full 
committee.  I  think  that  it  needs  to  be 
aired  clearly  and  publicly.  If  necessary, 
then  it  can  be  made  retroactive  at  that 
time.  But  I  think  this  is  the  wrong  time 
and  place. 

As  I  said  before.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  have  several  other  things  we  are 
going  to  be  talking  about.  One  will  be 
lifting  the  can  on  the  honoraria  that  we 
may  earn.  We  are  going  to  talk  about 
lifting  some  of  the  pay  cars  on  Govern- 
ment workers  and  all  at  the  same  time, 
the  President  of  the  ITnited  States  will 
come  out  tonight  and  talk  about  the  need 
to  cut  the  budget  back.  I  think  at  this 
time,  each  of  us  will  be  asked :  Whom  are 
we  looking  after,  the  public  or  us? 

I  ask  that  this  not  be  passed  by  a  voice 
vote  but.  rather,  when  the  proper  time 
comes,  that  we  do  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  so  we  can  all  go  on  record  and  the 
public  wlU  know  how  we  stand. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator makes  a  good  point,  as  always.  He 
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has  been  most  consistent  in  his  feelings 

about  some  of  these  items.  Again,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  approaches  and  the 
options  that  were  available  to  Members 
of  Congress  other  than  this  all  would 
involve  budgetary  considerations  and  we 
opted  not  to  seek  any  kind  of  changes  in 
reimbursement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  agreed  to 
reduce  our  reimbursement  by  10  percent 
for  official  expenses.  By  doing  so.  there 
are  more  of  these  items  that  I  have 
spoken  of  that  are.  in  fact,  incurred  that 
we  pay  out  of  our  own  income  that,  at 
the  present  time,  would  not  be  deductible 
because  of  the  $3,000  limitation. 

I  feel  that  at  a  time  when  we  are  say- 
ing that  we  should  not  spend  more  of 
the  public's  money,  that  we  should  re- 
duce the  amount  of  taxpayers'  funds 
that  are  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  the  operation  of  their  offices 
and  their  activities  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  should  recognize,  at  the  same 
time,  that  these  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  other 
business  people.  We  are  business  peoole. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  in  its  wisdom 
over  the  years,  has  treated  each  of  us  as 
a  small  business  person.  We  get  allow- 
ances to  run  our  offices.  We  are  not  told 
what  salaries  we  should  set.  We  are  not 
told  what  priorities  we  should  use.  We 
can  determine  whether  we  use  those  al- 
lowances for  transportation  or  telephone 
or  telegraph  or  other  office  expenses. 

However,  when  It  came  to  the  point 
of  personal  expenses  back  in  1952.  In  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  not 
having  had  a  salary  increase  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
put  in  a  $3,000  limitation,  which  I  said 
at  the  time  was  in  fact  an  indirect  pay 
increase.  It  was  so  debated  on  the  floor. 
It  amoimted  to  a  pay  increase  because 
Members  were  able  to  deduct  $3,000. 
which  exceeded  the  expenses  most  of 
them  were  incurring  at  the  time. 

Now  we  And  that  the  $3,000  is  not  in 
that  situation.  It  is  way  below  the 
amount  of  expenses  that  the  individual 
Members  incur. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  men- 
tioned the  situation  in  the  House.  I  do 
not  see  flt  to  refer  to  individual  Members 
of  the  House,  but  it  is  true  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  very  concerned 
about  this  and  have  visited  with  me 
about  it. 

It  has  impacted  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  even  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  living  in  their  official 
offices.  The  expenses  they  have  incurred 
over  the  years  are  such  that  they  no 
longer  rent  hotel  rooms,  no  longer  rent 
condominiums  or  places  to  stay  They 
actually  are  living  in  their  offices. 

Many  of  them  have  split  up  their  fam- 
mes.  They  do  not  bring  their  famUies  to 
Washington.  I  should  think  that  the  peo- 
ple who  do  talk  about  families  and  the 
necessity  to  keep  families  together  should 
realize  the  impact  on  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress so  far  as  hU  or  her  family  is  con- 
cerned, when  it  comes  to  these  expenses, 
nil  *s  Impossible  to  maintain  a  second 
home  for  your  family  here  for  $3,000. 
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Yet.  every  Member  of  Congress  must 
maintain  a  home  in  his  or  her  State.  Not 
only  is  It  necessary  to  maintain  a  resi- 
dence, but  also,  we  spend  a  great  deal  of 
our  time  at  home — and  that  is  our  home. 
For  some  Members  of  the  House,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  it  has  meant  that  they 
have  gone  away  from  the  idea  of  having 
a  second  home  here  because  they  cannot 
afford  it,  under  the  current  expenses  they 
face^, 

I  would  rather  say  to  a  Member  of 
Congress:  "Use  as  much  of  your  own 
personal  Income  as  you  see  fit  for  ex- 
penses away  from  home  and  deduct 
them,  and  face  your  Internal  Revenue 
Service  audit  to  see  If  they  are  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
away  from  home." 

That  is  what  would  happen  to  other 
people  who  come  here,  whether  they  are 
labor  groups  or  environmental  groups  or 
any  other  groups  that  come  here  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  Congress,  whether 
they  be  lobbvlsts  or  people  working  on 
issues  that  affect  Congress.  They  all  de- 
duct their  necessary  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses away  from  home. 

However,  those  of  us  who  come  here 
elected  bv  the  people  to  conduct  the  pub- 
lic's business  can  deduct  only  $3,000  be- 
cause this  is  an  effective  limit  now.  It  Is 
not  what  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

I  recall  arguing  at  one  time  on  the 
floor  that  we  should  create  some  form  of 
entity  to  deal  with  matters  concerning 
congressional  pay,  congressional  allow- 
ances, and  such  items  as  this,  and  we 
should  not  have  to  vote  on  It.  As  things 
exist  now  under  the  law  and  under  the 
Constitution,  we  must  vote  on  these  mat- 
ters. We  tried,  to  the  extent  we  could, 
with  the  Pay  Reform  Act  to  set  up  an 
automatic  mechanism  to  deal  with  such 
things,  but  It  has  not  been  automatic. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Congress  and 
the  President  have  disapproved  the  rec- 
ommendation, and  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  It.  and  that  Is  to  face  each  issue. 
We  are  going  to  face  one  today,  prlmarilv 
of  Interest  to  the  House,  which  is  the 
matter  of  expenses  away  from  home.  One 
Is  primarily  of  Interest  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  Is  the  honorarium  limitation. 
The  other  is  primarily  of  interest  to  the 
executive  branch,  and  that  is  the  level 
of  salaries  paid  to  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  effect  of  what  we 
call  compression. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has  sought  time  to  speak. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  wish 
to  speak? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  will  yield.  I  should  like 
to  make  sure  I  fully  understand  this. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Under  the  present  law, 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  take  a 
$3,000  deduction  for  living  expenses  down 
here,  without  having  to  justify  a  single 
cent  of  it.  That  is  the  current  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  been  my  advice 
that  you  are  allowed  to  take  your  stat- 
utory deduction  for  expenses  away  from 
home,  and  they  have  been  presumed  to  be 
$3,000. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Under  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  required  to  justify 
any  deduction  they  took  for  expenses 
while  here.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Each  Item  claimed 
would  have  to  be  justified,  even  those  up 
to  $3,000.  That  is  correct.  I  just  beUeve 
that  Congress,  as  a  whole,  should  take 
notice  of  what  is  happening  because  of 
the  increased  expenses  of  a  number  of 
people  who  have  decided  that  they  can- 
not maintain  two  homes,  who,  in  fact, 
have  left  their  family  in  their  home  State 
or  district  and  have  come  here  alone  and 
live  here,  and  some  have  decided  to  live 
in  their  ofOce.  It  Is  not  good.  In  my 
opinion. 

1  believe  we  are  people  who  should  have 
the  advantage  of  family  life  here  for  tiie 
time  we  are  here.  We  are  spending  a 
great  deal  more  time  in  our  districts  and 
our  States  since  we  have  reformed  mat- 
ters. We  do  have  the  periods  we  call  dis- 
trict work  periods  or  State  work  periods. 
We  are  takmg  those  times  to  go  home. 
But  while  we  are  there,  the  expenses  con- 
tinue  for  the  living  quarters  we  have 
here.  We  still  have  the  expetise  of  rent 
or  a  condominium  or  a  house  when  we 
take  time  off  for  the  Augiist  period  or  the 
Christmas  period  or  the  weeks  we  take  off 
to  work  at  home.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  are  expenses  here,  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  that  are  faced  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  because  they  do  main- 
tain two  homes. 

The  law  today  is  discriminatory.  When 
it  was  put  into  effect  in  1952,  it  was  put 
into  effect  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  pay  increase.  The  passage  of 
time  has  made  it  such  that  today  it  is  a 
limitation  which  has  forced  a  change  in 
living  habits  for  many  Members  oi  Con- 
gress, which  I  do  not  see.  I  brought  my 
family  to  Washington  with  me  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate.  My  family  situation 
has  changed,  as  everyone  knows,  but  I 
would  never  dream  of  attempting  to  leave 
my  family  4,500  miles  away. 

The  distance  should  not  make  the  de- 
termination. Today,  the  determination  is 
made  by  expense.  Those  people  who  can 
get  home  on  Thursday  or  Friday  and 
come  back  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  are 
doing  that  and  actually  are  spending  less 
and  less  time  here  on  their  duties,  be- 
cause they  are  trying  to  live  at  home  and 
to  be  here  on  a  part-time  basis.  I  believe 
that  this  change  would  have  a  salutary 
impact  on  the  whole  workload  of  Con- 
gress, if  we  realize  that  people  should  be 
able  to  deduct  necessary  and  reasonable 
expenses  of  living  away  from  home  while 
they  are  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  it  has  been 
the  experience  and  testimony  here  in 
Congress  that  most  State  legislators  are 
actually  given  a  direct  per  diem  when 
they  are  in  attendance  upon  the  State 
legislatures? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
I  served  in  the  State  legislature  in  my 
home  State  of  Alaska  and  for  every  day 
that  we  were  awav  from  home  on  official 
business  we  received  a  per  diem  in  addi- 
tion to  our  salary. 

Members  of  Congress  have  never  re- 
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ceived,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  a  per 
diem  for  being  away  from  home,  even 
though  we  are  away  xrom  home  for  long- 
er periods  than  members  of  the  State 
legislature.  ^.  .  „ 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  irony,  if  I  might  teU 
my  good  friend,  is  I  know  in  my  own 
State  of  Vermont,  which  is  a  small  State 
and  has  a  small  legislature.  I  car  drive 
in  Vermont  from  my  driveway  of  my 
home  in  Vermont  to  the  parking  lot  of 
the  State  capital  in  just  a  matter  of  niin- 
utes,  and  yet  if  I  were  a  legislator  there 
I  would  be  entitled  to  I  think  somewhe-e 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  or  more  a  t..- 
for  the  expenses  of  being  there,  and  ye' 
whsn  I  come  550  miles  from  my  heme  in 
Vermont  to  the  Nation  s  Capital  there  is 
no  provision  whatsoever  for  any  kind  oi 
out-of-pocket  expenses  while  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

If  I  have  members  of  the  staff  from  my 
Vermont  ofiBce  come  down  here,  we  can 
reimburse  them  for  the  expenses  while 
being  here.  If  the  dh-ector  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  Vermont  or  em- 
ployees of  any  of  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies were  to  come  down  here  to  work  with 
the  parent  office  for  a  week,  2  weeks.  3 
months,  whatever,  their  per  diem  will  be 
covered;  yet  I  realize  ours  are  not. 

I  understand  there  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip  that  would  suggest  that  we  be 
paid  a  per  diem,  although  I  think  a  legit- 
imate argument  could  be  made  on  that 
question. 

But  to  make  sure  I  fully  understand 
what  the  amendment  says,  it  is  that  we 
will  simply  be  treated  the  same  as  any 
other  business  people  are  being  treated. 
If  we  want  a  deduction,  then  we  have  to 
justify  the  deduction.  We  have  to  show, 
indeed,  it  is  related  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  be  away  from  home  to  be  here, 
and  then  we  get  that  deduction  the  same 
as  all  other  citizens  in  this  country 
would,  with  the  exception  of  the  100  peo- 
ple who  serve  in  this  body  and  the  435 
peorle  who  serve  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  connection 
with  one  item  I  recall  handling  here  in 
the  Senate  there  was  a  group  of  Alaskans 
who  were  here  in  town  for  a  substantial 
number  of  months.  Many  of  them  stayed 
as  Government  employees  who  received 
per  diem.  A  couple  of  them  were  here  for 
so  long  they  did  rent  condominiums  and 
had  semihomes  away  from  home.  They 
received  per  diem.  All  of  their  expenses 
that  they  incurred  were  deductible 
aeainst  their  total  income,  including  per 
diem. 

But  that  situation  does  not  aoply  to  a 
Member  of  Congress.  We  do  not  receive 
the  per  diem  and  also  the  expenses  are 
not  deductible  beyond  S3,000. 

I  frankly,  as  I  said,  explored  the  pos- 
sibility of  looking  at  a  per  diem  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  this  problem.  But  I  did 
not  propose  per  diem  because  of  the 
budgetary  circumstances,  because  of  the 
feeling  that  we  were  cutting  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  running  of  Con- 
gress rather  than  increasing  our  allow- 
ances. I  point  out  we  have  not  increased 
allowances  in  any  area,  despite  increased 


transportation  cost,  increased  cost  of  all 
kinds.  We  have  cut  those  allowances  by 
io  percent,  meaning  we  will  pay  more  of 
those  expenses  that  we  feel  we  must  in- 
cur anyway  out  of  our  own  pocket.  I 
lUJik  uiey  should  be  u>.duct.ljie.  i  do  be- 
lieve that  making  them  deductible 
relieves  the  pressure  of  demanding  ever- 
increasing  allowances  to  meet  these  costs 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

So  I  believe  the  amendment  is  one  that 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  With  reference  to 
His  going  back  home.  I  feel  it  is  the 
V.  'Yw,  time  and  the  wrong  place  to  bring 
Ui     ii.i.endnient  up. 

A  .•  are  trying  to  look  after,  really,  the 
Hous  :iembers  because  as  the  Senator 
said  they  are  severely  impacted.  Yet  they 
did  not  put  this  in  their  legislative  branch 
bUl. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
already  mentioned  that.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem that  we  all  know  exists  from  time 
to  time.  It  develops  between  committee 
jurisdiction.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  taking  the  initiative  on  this  matter. 
It  applies  to  us  and  affects  us  as  well. 
I  do  not  want  to  mislead.  That  is  not 
something  just  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  would  affect  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  well  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  matter 
which  I  decided  to  raise.  But  I  do  not 
get  into  the  operation  of  the  other  body. 
I  did  that  one  year  and  learned  that  the 
difference  between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  is  as  abrupt  as 
the  difference  between  Harvard  and 
Yale.  These  are  many  people  who  think 
that  beciauiie  they  are  two  Ivy  League 
cor.eges  one  can  treat  them  the  same. 

The  difference  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  is  very 
real  when  it  comes  to  internal  workings, 
and  I  respect  their  judgment  that  it  is 
not  something  that  they  can  raise  over 
there.  They  also  have  a  different  circum- 
stance in  terms  of  their  rules  as  to  what 
can  be  raised  there. 

This  matter  can  be  raised  here  by  a 
Member  who  is  concerned  about  it  in 
the  Chamber,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
raise  this  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  MATITNGLY.  It  was  brought  up 

one  time  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  committee. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  And  they  saw  fit 

from  the  heat  to  not  bring  it  up  and  put 

it  in  legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  was  in  committee. 
I  am  not  certain  it  referred  to  heat.  I 
think  it  was  a  jurisdictional  matter  be- 
tween committees  there  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

Again  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  go  into 
personalities  or  the  matters  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  there  are  individual 
Members  I  feel  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  would  raise  the  matter  if 
they  were  able  to  do  so  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  cannot  raise  this 
matter  in  this  fashion. 


Under  our  rules,  we  can.  and  I  have 
detormincd  that  it  is  a  matter  that  is 
proper  for  me  to  raise. 

I  nave  raised  several  issues  of  this  type 
in  the  past,  and  I  do  so  knowing  that 
there  will  be  some  criticism,  but  as  a 
practical  matter  this  is  not  going  to 
adect  my  lilestyle. 

As  I  have  said,  I  brought  my  family 
here.  I  have  two  homes.  I  do  maintain 
two  homes.  I  do  not  maintain.  I  will  say, 
the  big  home  that  I  had  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  moved  to  a  condominium 
in  my  home  State  because  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  associated  with  this.  I  re- 
gret the  day  that  I  had  to  sell  my  home 
at  home,  but  I  could  not  maintain  my 
family  here  in  the  way  I  wanted  to  main- 
tain them  while  we  were  here  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  that  big  house  at 
home.  So  we  did  move  to  a  condominium, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  th.s  item  that 
caused  me  to  make  that  decision. 

But  I  made  that  judgment.  My  chil- 
dren, except  my  new  little  one,  are  not 
at  home  here  Uving  with  us  here.  We 
really  do  not  call  this  our  home.  Our 
home  is  still  in  Alaska,  and  they  do  go 
there. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  others  who  come 
behind  me  should  have  to  make  that 
same  decision  that  we  had  to  maWe  at 
ths  time  we  sold  that  house,  and  I  tell 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  when  the  day 
comes  that  he  faces  that  question  because 
of  the  impact  of  restrictive  laws  like  this 
it  makes  one  think  twice  about  the  very 
necessity  to  bring  his  family  here  and  of 
being  involved  in  public  business. 

I  see  more  and  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  looking  at  this  question. 

Just  think  of  this.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  since  Reconstruction  days,  and  I 
say  that  advisedly  with  the  two  Senators 
I  am  facing  at  this  time,  there  are  54 
Senators  here  who  are  in  their  first  term. 
We  have  had  such  a  rapid  turnover  in 
the  13  years  I  have  been  here  that  I  am 
now  20th  in  seniority  in  13  years,  and 
when  I  came  here  the  person  who  was 
50th  in  seniority  had  been  here  20  years. 
We  have  a  rapid  turnover,  with  more 
retirements  at  an  earlier  age  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate than  ever  before,  and  we  face  them 
again,  and  the  problem  is,  as  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  look  at  the  problems 
of  living  that  we  face,  of  having  a  home 
in  our  home  State  or  district  and  the 
requirements  of  expenses  of  bringing  our 
families  here. 

I  feel  more  and  more  people  are  opting 
to  leave.  Fewer  people  are  coming  here 
uiUess  they  are  absolutely  very,  very 
wealthy,  and  it  is  becoming  a  place  that 
more  and  more  people  feel  they  should 
come  here  after  they  have  made  their 
mark  and  made  their  money  that  they 
can  nfford  to  come  here. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  we  should 
structure  our  laws  so  that  an  average 
fam'ly  person  can  afford  to  serve  in 
Congress,  and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about. 

We  find  those  people  who  are  living  In 
their  homes  and  have  their  family  at 
home  and  living  in  the  House  oflBce  build- 
ings are  people  who  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  amount  of  money  that  should 
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be  available  to  dedicate  to  their  homes  at 
home,  to  dedicate  to  their  families,  their 
families'  education,  and  this  is  an  item 
that  impacts  that. 

Why  should  a  Member  of  Congress  not 
have  available  the  provisions  of  general 
law  that  apply  to  people  away  from 
home? 

The  reason  is  that  in  1952  in  order  to 
give  a  salary  increase  indirectly  when 
they  would  not  face  the  problem  of  vot- 
ing a  salary  increase  they  put  that  high 
expenses  away  from  home  limit  which  in 
effect  gave  them  a  salary  increase. 

Today  it  is  so  low  that  it  impacts  the 
judgment  of  many  people,  in  my  opinion. 
That  is  the  lifestyle  of  Washington,  in 
my  opinion,  and  it  ought  to  be  changed. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
respect  Senator  Stevens'  views  oti  this 
subject.  I  am  totally  on  the  other  side,  of 
course.  But  I  repeat,  the  House  did  not 
see  fit  to  put  it  in  their  legislative  branch 
appropriations  bill,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  lack  of  candidates  when  you  begin  to 
run  for  office.  So  I  do  not  think  people 
think  they  are  destitute  when  they  get 
here. 

At  the  same  time,  when  they  voted 
yesterday  to  lift  the  cap  from  the  hono- 
rariums, where  do  you  draw  the  line?  So, 
as  I  said  before.  I  just  feel  this  is  the 
wrong  time,  the  wrong  place,  and  the 
wrong  signal  to  send  to  the  public. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the* 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. East)  . 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  we 
must  confer  before  we  can  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  I  wish  to 
obtain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDH'IG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sympathetic  to  the  intentions  be- 
hind the  resolution  offered  today  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska. 

I  am  sure  everyone  in  Congress  receives 
the  same  letters  I  do  every  day.  They 
come  from  constituents  telling  me  to  give 
up  my  chauffeur,  my  free  health  care, 
and  my  fat  expense  account.  I  write  back 
to  tell  them  that  I  carpool  to  work,  my 
health  plan  was  better  and  less  expen- 
sive when  I  was  in  private  business,  and 
the  only  fat  is  on  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
meat  my  family  now  buys. 

All  of  us  have  made  financial  and  per- 
sonal sacrifices  to  be  here.  We  know  the 
cost  of  maintaining  two  homes  separated 


by  airports  and  we  know  the  cost  of  lost 
hours  with  oiu*  families. 

Senator  Stevens'  amendment  tries  to 
address  part  of  those  costs  and,  as  I 
said,  I  am  sympathetic  to  his  intention, 
especially  having  come  from  private  busi- 
ness only  3  years  ago. 

However,  there  is  one  important  point 
my  distinguished  colleague  overlooks.  It 
is,  for  me,  the  critical  point  that  will 
cause  me  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

That  point  is  choice.  All  of  us  made 
the  choice  to  be  in  public  service  to  our 
country.  We  did  so  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, but  mostly  because  of  our  sense  of 
duty  to  our  country  and  our  belief  that 
we  could  contribute  to  public  policy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  on  the  day  the 
President  of  oiu-  country  will  tell  us  that 
everyone  must  do  more  belt-tightening 
that  we  should  loosen  our  belt  a  notch  or 
two. 

Frankly.  I  am  concerned  by  the  in- 
creasing image  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a 
millionaires  club.  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned by  the  economic  realities  that  are 
denying  people  of  ordinary  means  the 
opportunity  to  seek  public  office. 

We  need  more  people  in  elective  of- 
fice who  have  to  budget  to  raise  a  family, 
send  their  kids  to  college,  or  buy  a  home. 
In  other  words,  we  need  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  feel  the  same  pinches  as 
their  constituents. 

In  different  ways  we  have  all  called  on 
the  President  to  send  a  signal  to  Wall 
Street.  Today,  we  in  Congress,  by  reject- 
ing this  amendment,  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  a  signal  to  Main  Street 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  temporarUy  set  aside  so  that  I  might 
consider  a  technical  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  I  might 
prepare  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■DP  AMENDMENT    NO.  421 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  head  as  follows: 

TV'e  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered  421. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  2,  after  the  period,  insert 
the   following: 

Provided  further  that  except  that  funds 


that  would  be  available  under  HJl.  4121 
entlUed  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act, 
1982,  for  the  Government  payment  for  An- 
nuitants, Employees'  Health  Beneflta,  shall 
be  available  under  the  authority  and  con- 
ditions in  H.B.  4121  as  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  item  that  is  a  difficult  one  but  is  a 
technical  one  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  general  Government  appro- 
priation bill.  We  took  up  the  problem 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
that  deals  with  the  payment  for  newest 
employees'  health  benefits  and  the  deficit 
that  is  going  to  occur  of  $58  million  in 
this  year's  payment.  There  is  a  payment 
due  this  month,  in  September,  for  which 
there  are  no  funds  available,  but  the 
funds  are  in  the  1982  bill. 

We  seek  to  have  this  authority,  pursu- 
ant to  this  amendment,  to  allow  the  OPM 
to  use  the  money  from  the  1982  bill  for  a 
payment  of  this  item. 

Now,  I  was  informed  of  this  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  and  Postal 
Service  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee.  It  is  necessary 
to  meet  a  shortfall  of  funds  of  the  1981 
year,  as  I  indicated.  Those  estimates  for 
1981  were  made  in  early  1980  and  they 
turn  out  to  be  7  percent  in  error,  which 
really  is  not  an  extraordinary  error,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  made  a 
full  18  months  before  and  based  upon 
data  supplied  by  contractors. 

Incidentally,  I  might  say,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  OPM  has  gone  back  to  the 
contractors  and  demanded  that  they 
monitor  these  items  so  we  have  advance 
notice  of  such  occurrences  if  they  ever 
occur  again. 

The  shortfall  is  directly  attributable 
to  inadequate  actuarial  projections  that 
were  made  in  1980  and  the  fact  that 
OPM,  m  its  reorganization,  now  is  able 
to  reduce  the  backlog  on  claims  under 
this  program  more  rapidly.  They  have 
speeded  up  the  processing  of  claims  and, 
therefore,  this  fund,  which  is  established 
to  pay  insurance  carriers  under  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  program, 
will  not  have  the  $58  million  necessary 
now  to  meet  the  bill  that  falls  due  this 
month  unless  they  have  the  authority  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  fund,  that  amount, 
from  the  1982  appropriation. 

If  we  do  not  remedy  this  shortfall, 
payments  to  carriers  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program  would 
have  to  be  suspended  until  the  f imds  are 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  That 
would  not  only  result  in  possible  tem- 
porary discomfort  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  the  payments,  but  also 
it  could  lead  to  some  lawsuits,  as  far  as 
OPM  is  concerned. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  type 
of  shortfall  has  not  occurred  before, 
mainly  because,  in  the  process  of  consid- 
ering supplemental  appropriations  in  the 
past,  we  added  sufficient  amounts  for 
contingencies  in  this  program.  That 
amount  was  not  included  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  budgetary  constraints  that 
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we  have  all  been  trying  to  Impose  on  our 

budget.  ^  .  ,  , 

This  is  the  only  exception  that  I  know 
of  that  deals  with  th  s  type  of  problem. 
In  order  to  correct  the  problem,  I  offered 
an  amendment  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  general  Government  appro- 
priations, and  that  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved in  the  committee  after  the  expla- 
nation. 

It  is  not  something  that  we  like  to  do, 
but  I  consider  it  to  be  a  highly  technical 
amendment.  Again,  I  say  it  does  not 
have  a  budgetary  impact.  It  allows  them 
to  pay  on  the  1st  of  October  the  bills 
that  were  due  on  Septembr  30,  in  effect, 
but  from  the  new  appropriation,  rather 
than  the  old. 
Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  would 
accept  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
Sean  tor  from  Alaska  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference. But  I  would  like  to  attach  a  cou- 
ple of  conditions  wtiich  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  agree  to. 

No.  1,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  from 
OPM  information  relating  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  OPM  has  information  that 
we  should  have  as  part  of  our  overall 
record.  Second.  I  would  like  to  ask  GAO 
why  this  cannot  be  covered  or  why  this 
is  not  covered  under  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  think  those  two  agencies 
have  some  accountability  to  assist  us, 
because  frequently  we  find  ourselves  in 
these  bail-out  roles,  and  that  is  really 
basically  what  we  are  doing  now  is  a 
ball  out. 

I  think,  in  order  to  prevent  that  from 
happening  in  the  future,  the  agencies 
owe  to  the  Congress  some  explanation 
in  the  data  and  information  as  to  why 
this  reached  to  this  crisis  situation  be- 
fore we  were  called  upon  to  act. 

If  the  Senator  would  be  will'ng  to 
accept  those  contingencies.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  making  a  rea- 
sonable request.  I  might  say  that  as  far 
as  OPM,  I  have  satisfied  myself  in  con- 
nection with  my  role  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  insure  that  the 
information  they  have  does  justify  this 
action.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  make  that  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Second,  I  also  believe  it  is  reasonable 
to  ask  GAO  if  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  executive  branch  in  this  situa- 
tion is  correct  so  that  when  we  go  to 
conference  we  can  inform  Members  of 
the  House  of  that  fact. 

I  do  believe  that  the  requirements  are 

reasonable   and    we    will    communicate 

them  immediately  if  the  amendment  is 

agreed  to. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Will   the   Senator 

yield?       

Mr.  HATFTTTD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment  Is 

one  that  I  was  not  famirar  with  until 

a  minute  or  two  ago  when  it  was  put  in 

front  of  me. 

It  says: 

Provided  further  that  except  that  funds 
that   would   be   available   under   H  R.   4121. 


entitled  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act, 
1982,  the  Government  payment  for  annui- 
tanu.  employee  health  benefits,  shall  be 
available  under  the  authority  and  conditions 
of  H.R.  4121  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 


I  understand  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial cost.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that 
Is  correct.  What  would  the  cost  be? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  previously 
stated  it  is  a  $58  million  item  that  repre- 
sents the  7-percent  shortfall  as  far  as 
the  moneys  that  were  appropriated  for 
1981.  The  bills  will  become  due  this 
month.  We  are  asking  that  1982  funds 
be  available  to  pay  that  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
that  came  about  because  of  the  circum- 
stances of  relying  upon  the  contractors, 
the  carriers'  estimates  of  the  amounts 
to  become  due.  We  did  not  appropriate 
enough  money  to  satisfy  this  item  in  the 
1981  fiscal  year. 

In  addition,  I  might  point  out  that  the 
OPM  advised  me  that  they  have  speeded 
up  their  processing  of  these  claims  and 
eliminated  some  of  the  backlog.  As  a 
result,  these  bUls  faU  due  this  year.  The 
carriers  present  them  this  year  and  they 
are  payable  out  of  1981  funds.  They  must 
be  paid.  The  estimates  I  indicated  were 
made  in  early  1980.  They  were  7  percent 
in  error  because  of  actuarial  projections 
made  based  upon  the  data  provided  by 
the  carriers.  OPM  tells  me  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  make  the  payments  due 
unless  they  have  authority  to  use  the 
1982  funds  to  meet  these  bills  for  1981. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask,  is  this 
a  wash  between  1981  and  1982? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  Is  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  this? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  was  presented  to  me 
by  the  head  of  the  OfBce  of  Personnel 
Management  and  it  is  mv  understanding 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  does  not  have  budgetary  imract. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  OPM  has  no  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.   STEVENS.   That   Is  my  under- 
standing . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  this  require  a 
supplemental  in  1982? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  it  will  not  be  in  a 
supplemental  in  1982.  Thev  must  absorb 
these  funds  in  1982.  and  to  do  so  they 
will  require  some  changes  within  the 
program.  It  is  an  Item  which  hns  been 
reduced,  as  the  Senator  will  recall.  They 
must  ab<!orb  It  'n  that  amount. 
Mr.  PROXMTRE.  I  have  no  oblect'on. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESTJING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

further  debate?  If  not.  the  ousstion  is 

on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment   (UP  No.  421)    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recons'der  the  vo+e  bv  which  the 
amendm*!"!  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
mot'on  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNANIMOTTS   CONSENT   ACnETMENT — W   NO.    430 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  P'es'dent.  resum- 
ing the  amendment  which  I  oTered  pre- 
viously, that  is  automatic,  is  it  not? 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall  vote 
ordered  on  that  amendment  not  occur 
until  after  we  have  resumed  considera- 
tion of  the  continuing  resolution  follow- 
ing the  rollcall  votes  that  are  ordered  on 
the  foreign  assistance  bill,  and  that  at 
that  time,  when  we  do  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  continuing  resolution  fol- 
lowing those  votes,  there  be  a  period  of 
debate  of  10  minutes  on  this  amendment 
to  be  equally  divided  according  to  nor- 
mal procedure,  and  that  thereafter,  after 
that  10  minutes,  there  be  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  fo'  ^^^e  regular  amount  of 
time  of  15  minutes.     

The  PREbiDIi'iG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  approves  this  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMXKDMENT   NO.    432 


(Purpose:  To  Impose  certain  limitations  on 
the  "pay  cap") 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  siside? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do,  under  the  terms 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Chafee.  and  Mr.  Waxnex, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
422. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  12,  (at  the  end  of 
section  101)  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(  )  ( 1 )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  305  of  H.R.  4120  (as  described  in, 
and  Incorporated  by  reference  by,  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section),  but  subject  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  nothing  In  such 
section  (as  so  incorporated)  shall  (or  shall 
be  construed  to)  authorize  or  require  that 
the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay,  payable  to 
any  individual  for  or  on  account  of  services 
performed  after  September  30,  1981,  shall  be 
limited  or  reduced  to  an  amount  which  Is 
less  than — 

(A)  $59,500.00.  if  such  Individual  has  an 
office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which 
Is  (1)  nxed  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 
m  of  the  Exer^uti-e  Schedule  under  section 
5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  (111 
limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which  Is  equal 
to  or  i?reater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
such  level  HI  (or  to  a  percentaee  of  such 
maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  law  (other  than  the  provisions  of  such 
section  305,  as  incorporated  by  reference  by 
subsection  (c>  of  this  section)  or  congres- 
sional resolution; 

(B)  «68500.oo.  If  such  Individual  has  an 
office  or  nosition  the  salanr  or  pav  for  which 
is  (1)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 
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rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  6,  Dnited  States  Code,  or  (11) 
limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which  Is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such 
level  IV  (or  a  percentage  of  such  a  maxi- 
mum rate)  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law 
(other  than  the  provisions  of  such  section 
308,  as  Incorporated  by  reference  by  subeee- 
«on  (c)  of  this  section)  or  congressional 
resolution:  or 

(C)  $57,50000.  if  such  individual  has  an 
office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which 
Is  (1)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  tFn'ted  States  Code,  or  (11) 
limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which  is  eiual  to 
or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
such  level  V  (or  to  a  percentage  of  such  a 
maximum  rate>  by  reason  of  section  5308  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (other  than  the  provisions  of 
such  section  305.  as  Incorporated  bv  refer- 
ence by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  or 
congressional  resolution. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  f  1 )  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  anv  In- 
dividual who  holds  any  of  the  foUowlng 
offices: 

(A)  United  States  Senator  Member  of  the 
Hous*  of  Renresentatlves.  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Renresentfttlves.  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico. 

(B)  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Majority  Leae^er  of  the  Senate,  or  Minority 
Lender  of  the  Senate,  or 

(C)  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Malorlty  Leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  givin?  a  series  of  statements  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  executive  nay  and  the  effects 
of  the  pay  cap.  The  effect  of  that  pay  cap 
which  we  Imposed  some  time  ago  is  that 
members  of  the  executive  branch  who  are 
at  level  grade  14  step  8  are  now  Impacted 
because  of  the  cap  we  put  on  because  of 
the  decision  not  to  increase  congres- 
sional salaries. 

First,  we  cuosidered  lifting  the  pay  cap 
and  that  did  not  seem  to  be  consistent 
^ith  the  objectives  that  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  seeking. 

This  amendment  has  this  effect:  For 
those  people  who  make  the  same  salaries 
as  Members  of  Congress,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  above,  there  would 
be  no  Increase  in  salarv  permitted. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  that  be- 
low that  level,  the  levels  of  compensation 
would  be  adjusted  so  that  the  compres- 
sion on  the  areas  below  that  at  an  In- 
dividual level  would  be  relieved. 

Currently,  the  executive  2  schedule 
level,  which  is  the  same  as  Members  of 
Congress,  Is  the  top  level.  Beneath  that 
is  level  3,  which  has  a  compensation  now 
of  $55,387.50.  This  amendment  would  lift 
that  level  so  that  the  maximum  compen- 
sation for  executive  level  3  would  be 
$59,500. 

For  level  4.  which  currently  is  $52,750, 
this  amendment  would  raise  that  limit 
to  $58,500. 

The  $50,112.50  level  of  executive  5 
would  be  lifted  to  $57,500.  That  is  the  key 
level,  Mr.  President,  because  today,  be- 
cause of  the  impact  of  the  pay  cap,  no 
member  of  the  executive  branch  in  the 
career  service  can  earn  more  than  that 
level.  It  is  because  there  are  so  many 


levels,  as  I  said,  from  the  executive 
schedule  level  5  through  senior  executive 
service,  all  six  levels,  through  the  level 
of  the  general  services  from  14, 15, 16, 17, 
18,  and  all  of  them  are  capped.  But  with- 
out regard  to  longevity  service  or  promo- 
tions, all  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  all  of  those  levels  through  execu- 
tive level  5  and  18  receive  the  same 
compensation. 

It  has  led  to  the  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned on  the  floor  in  the  past,  the  severe 
exodus.  I  call  It  the  brain  drain  from 
Government. 

Last  year,  95  percent  of  those  people 
who  were  eligible  to  retire  early  from 
the  Federal  Government  really  in  fact 
retired.  That  is  the  highest  level  in  his- 
tory and  represents  a  staggering  loss  of 
senior  career  service. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  will  not  adjust  its  own 
salary,  but  we  can  no  longer  have  a 
situation  where  we  are  losing  experi- 
enced people  in  the  execut.ve  branch 
because  there  Is  no  possibility  of  any 
compensation  increase  once  you  hit 
grade  14,  step  8. 

As  I  said.  I  have  a  list  of  the  vacan- 
cies that  have  occurred  and  still  per- 
sist in  the  Government.  Let  me  read  just 
some  of  them,  and  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  full  list  printed  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  President. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense:  Direc- 
tor of  Air  Force's  Turbine  Engine  Di- 
vision: the  Director  of  Solid  State  Sci- 
ences Division;  the  Director  of  mathe- 
matical and  informational  sciences  pro- 
gram; the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Atomic  Energy)  /Chairman, 
Military  Liaison  Committee;  the  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (in- 
ternational programs  and  technology) ; 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(AM) ;  a  Staff  Specialist  for  Propulsion 
in  the  OCace  of  Engineering  Technology ; 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Maintenance 
Management,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Department  of 
Army;  the  Director,  study  management 
program,  OfBce  of  Chief  of  Staff,  Army; 
and  the  Army  Spectrum  Manager.  Office 
of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Automa- 
tion and  Communication. 

Director,  Data  Processing  Directorate, 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advance  Tech- 
nology Center;  a  GS-15  position  at  the 
Naval  Ocean  Research  and  Development 
Agency;  the  top  financial  position  in  the 
Office  of  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy;  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research, 
Development  and  Logistics-  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems:  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  Air  Force 
Research  and  Development;  the  Deputy 
Assistant  and  Principal  Deputy  As.sistant 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reports,  Fol- 
lowup  and  Management) ;  the  Technical 
Director,  Space  and  Satellite  Communi- 
cations OfiQce,  U.S.  Air  Force;  the  Dep- 
uty Director,  Submarine  Logistics  Divi- 
sion ;  the  Director,  Procurement  Control 
and  Clearance  Division;  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Telecommunication  and  In- 
formation Systems,  Defense  Logistics 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,   I  could  go  into  any 


number.  We  have  40  to  60  percent  of  our 
senior  Foreign  Service  officers  In  the 
Department  of  State  who  are  now  re- 
tirees. In  the  Federal  Reserve  System — 
imagine  this  in  this  critical  period — the 
positions  of  10  officers  of  the  Board  of 
(Governors,  a  small  staff,  are  vacant  and 
remain  vacant  because  no  one  can  be 
paid  in  excess  of  $50,112  in  any  portion 
of  the  career  service  above  Grade  14, 
Step  8. 

In  NASA,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center;  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Space  Science;  the 
Chief,  Analysis  and  Computation  Divi- 
sion; and  the  Director.  Space  Science 
Laboratory,  George  Marshall  Flight 
Center. 

At  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  11  of  its  regional  director  posi- 
tions are  vacant;  20  of  its  administra- 
tive law  judges;  and  the  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Washington  office. 

At  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
second  ranking  executive  in  the  electric 
power  program;  the  Director  of  Division 
of  Nuclear  Power;  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Nuclear  Power;  and  the  Executive 
in  Charge  of  Engineering  Design  Orga- 
nization. 

At  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  International  Investment  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  International 
Energy  Policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
reading  this  list.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a:,  follows : 

Department  op  Defense 

Director  of  Air  Force's  Turbine  Engine  Di- 
vision. 

Director  of  Solid  State  Sciences  Division. 

Director  of  Mathematical  and  Informa- 
tional Sciences  Program. 

Assistant  to  thi  Sj<:retary  of  Defense 
(Atomic  Eiiergy) /Chairman.  Military  Liaison 
Committee. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Inter- 
national Programs  and  Technology) . 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (AM). 

Staff  Specialist  for  Propulsion  in  the  Office 
of  Engineering  Technology. 

Assistant  Director  for  Maintenance  Man- 
agement, Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics.  Department  of  Army. 

Director.  Study  Management  Program, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Staff,  Army. 

Army  Spectrum  Manager.  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff  for  Automation  and  Com- 
munication. 

Director.  Data  Processing  Directorate. 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advance  Technology 
Center. 

GS-15  position  at  the  Naval  Ocean  He- 
search  and  Development  Agency. 

Top  financial  position  in  the  Office  of 
Deputy  ComptroUer  of  Navy. 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Research,  Development  and 
Logistics. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems. 

De-uty  Assistant  Secretary  in  Air  Force 
Research  and  Development. 

Deputy  Assistant  and  Principal  Deputy  As- 
sistiint  to  Secretary  of  Defense  ( Reports.  Fol- 
lowup  and  Management) . 

Technical  Director.  Space  and  Satellite 
Communications  Office,  U.S.  Air  Force: 

Deputy  Director,  Submarine  Logistics 
Division: 

Director  Procurement  Control  and  Clear- 
ance Division: 
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AsslstMit  Director  for  Telecommunication 
»nd  Information  Systems.  Defense  Logisiics 

Agency.  

oEPunuKtrt  or  health  anb  human  skrvicxs 

Director     of     Laboratory     of     Molecular 

Virology. 

Director  of  Bureau  of  Medical  Devices. 

Director  of  Division  of  Cancer  Cause  and 
Prevention.  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Director  of  Center  for  Research  for  Mothers 
and  Children.  National  Institute  for  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

Director  for  Division  of  Heart  and  Vascular 
Diseases.   National   Heart.   Lung   and  Blood 

Director.  Offlce  of  Financial  and  Actuarial 
Analysis.   Health   Care  Financing  Admlnls- 

Chlef.  Offlce  of  Actuary.  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Director  of  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Chief  of  Clinical  Center's  Critical  Care 
Medicine  Department. 

Associate  Commissioner  for  Operations. 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  and 
Budget.  Social  Security  Administration. 

Deputy  Director.  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health 

Associate  Commissioner.  Offlce  of  Systems. 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Chief  of  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Biology. 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and 
Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 

Director  of  National  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute. 

OEPAKTMENT  OF  STATI 

40  percent  to  60  percent  of  retirees  are  Sen- 
ior Foreign  Service  Offlcers. 

rEOERAI.  RESESVX  SYSTEM 

10  officers  of  Board  of  Governors. 

NATIONAI.  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
AOMINISTSATION 

Deputy  Dlrecto'  of  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Science. 
Chief.  Analysis  and  Computation  Division. 
Director.  Space  Science  Laboratory.  George 
Marshall  Flight  Center. 

NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

11  of  Its  Regional  Directors. 
30  of  Its  Administrative  Law  Judges. 
Assistant  General  Counsel  of  Washington 

Offlce. 

BECuarnEs  and  exchange  commission 

Deputy  Chief  Accountant. 

Director  of  Economic  and  Policy  Research. 

General  Attorney  (Finance),  Offlce  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Corporate  Analysis  and  Examination  Offl- 
cer.  Division  of  Corporation  Finance. 

Attorney-Advisor  (Finance).  Executive 
Staff.  Offlce  of  the  Chairman. 

Supervisory  Attorney-Advisor  (Finance) 
Associate  Director,  Division  of  Market  Regu- 
lation. Offlce  of  Associate  Director  (Legal 
PoUcy  and  Trading  Practices). 

POSTAL    SERVICE 

2  key  offlce  Directors  In  the  Information 
Resources  Organization. 

2  General  Manager  positions  In  the  Infor- 
mation Resources  Organization. 

Regional  Director.  Mail  Processing.  North- 
east Regional  Headquarters. 

General  Manager,  Real  Estate  Division. 
Western  Regional  Headquarters. 

General  Manager.  Accounting  Division. 

TENNESSEE    VALLET     AUTHORITT 

Second  ranking  executive  In  Electric  Power 
Program. 

Director  of  Division  of  Nuclear  Power. 

Assistant  Director  of  Nuclear  Power. 

Executive  in  charge  of  engineering  design 
organization. 

Chief  Assistant  to  above  executive. 

Assistant  Director  of  power  plant  <^>«ra- 
tlona. 
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Two  leaders  of  coal  purchasing  operations. 
Chief  of  electric  power  rate  branch. 
Head  of  Nuclear  Plant  Simulator  Training 
Section. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   TREASURT 

Director,    Offlce   of   International   Invest- 

™Dl«ctor,   Offlce   of   International    Energy 
Policy. 

NUCLEAR    REOULATORT    COMMISSION 

Chief,  Methodology  and  DaU  Branch,  Divi- 
sion of  Rlak  Analysis. 

EXECUTIVE    omCE    OF    PRESIDENT 

Deputy  Asslsunt,  X5S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

OFFICE    OF    MANAGEMENT    AND    BUDGET 

Deputy  Chief,  National  Seciulty  Division. 

ARMS    CONTROL    AND    DISARMAMENT    AGENCT 

Administrative  Director. 

CENTRAL    EUROPEAN    OPERATING    AGENCT 

Director  of  Finance. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  What  this  amounts  to 
Mr.  President,  is  a  brain  drain  of  un- 
heard of  proportions  caused  by  the  im- 
pact of  Congress  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  raise  our  pay  and  no  one  in  the  career 
service  can  have  a  salary  in  excess  of 
executive  level  5.  So,  since  we  cannot 
change  that  and  since  we  now  have  a  sit- 
uation where  these  people  have  seen 
everyone  below  them  have  three  cost-of- 
living  allowances — we  are  not  talking 
abut  a  salary  increase,  we  are  talking 
about  cost-of-living  allowances. 

On  three  separate  occasions— really 
four  for  some  of  them— October  1977, 
October  1978.  October  1979.  October 
1980;  now  we  come  to  one  proposed  for 
October  1981.  These  people  have  seen 
other  members  of  Government  receive 
five  cost-of-living  adjustments.  Yet.  at 
the  mid-level  of  Government,  and  that  is 
what  it  is— the  14's  to  18's— there  have 
been  no  increases  permitted  in  that  pe- 
riod of  time. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  to  it,  in 
my  opinion.  Again,  using  the  staff  of  the 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  and  working 
with  the  Offlce  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, we  have  now  devised  a  change  in 
the  levels  of  executive  compensation  and 
we  have  narrowed  the  brackets  below  the 
level  that  Congress  will  not  raise  and  we 
have  said,  in  effect,  that  in  those  brack- 
ets, they  will  be  entitled  to  some  of  the 
cost-of-living  increases  that  they  have 
been  entitled  to  in  the  past. 

I  might  state  that  the  impact  of  my 
amendment,  the  expenditures  involved, 
will  be  some  $217  million  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  amendment  that  those  ex- 
penses will  be  absorbed  in  the  executive 
pay  that  is  provided  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  There  is  is  no  budgetary  im- 
pact, because  that  money  is  already  pro- 
vided. 

We  have  had  studies  which  have 
shown  that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
the  executive  branch  under  the  pav  cap 
is  more  than  the  cost-of-living  expenses 
would  be  because  we  have  had  early  re- 
tirements. The  minute  those  people  re- 
tire, they  in  fact,  under  the  law.  are 
entitled  to  their  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. They  automatically  get  them.  So 
their  pav  on  retirement  exceeds  their 
pay  if  they  had  stayed  in  offlce. 

Second,  because  of  acceleration  at  the 
top  of  these  people  leaving,  there  have 
been  promotions  in  training  not  only  of 


people  prematurely  in  terms  of  their 
career  experience,  but  also  training  for 
those  who  moved  up  from  midmanage- 
ment  to  top  management.  We  have  had 
an  Increase  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  must  train  people  and  the  expenses 
in  connection  with  that  expensive  pro- 
gram plus  retirements,  plus  cost  of  res- 
ignations— we  were  told  In  our  subcom- 
mittee that  that  exceeds  the  savings  that 
might  take  place  because  of  the  pay  cap 
in  the  career  level. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  tremen- 
dous change  In  our  economy  since  Octo- 
ber 1979.  Tti6  Consumer  Price  Index  In- 
creased over  140  percent.  The  hourly 
earnings  index  for  private  sector  has  In- 
creased 135  percent.  Private  sector  ex- 
ecutive salaries  Increased  125  percent, 
not  counting  bonuses  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. Those  under  grade  14  have  received 
pay  increases  of  119  percent  due  to  the 
cost-of-living  adjustments  in  this  period. 
In  that  same  period,  those  in  the  area 
I  have  mentioned  have  received  none. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  pay  com- 
pression on  seven  distinct  levels  of  man- 
agement 18  that  they  have  increased  re- 
sponsibilities and  we  have  the  situation 
where  peop'e  now  are  not  accepting  the 
promoUon  that  they  might  have  avail- 
able because  it  means  no  increased  com- 
pensation. It  means  Increooed  respon- 
sibility with  no  compensation  and  we 
have  a  problem  In  terms  of  transferring. 
We  have  very  Interesting  testimony 
from  the  FBI.  for  instance.  A  person 
who  has  a  grade  14  position  in  a  smaller 
offlce,  say.  in  the  West,  who  has  done  a 
good  job  and  is  looked  at  as  a  good  man 
to  take  on  a  very  responsible  position,  as 
was    pointed    out,    for    Instance.    New 
York — let  us  say  he  was  transferred  from 
Arizona  or  New  Mexico  to  New  York. 
The  living  costs  in  Arizona  or  New  Mex- 
ico are  less.  They  are  transferred  to  New 
York  where  they  have  Increased  respon- 
sibiUty.  They  go  from,  literally,  super- 
vision of  about  100  agents  to  a  super- 
vision of  2,000  agents. 

The  living  costs  are  higher.  The  trans- 
portation costs  are  higher.  We  have  a 
situation  in  which  agents  are  legitimate- 
ly saying.  "Why  should  we  take  that 
change  of  duty  station.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  really  Is  not  a  promotion?" 
They,  In  fact,  get  a  different  salary 
schedule.  They  might  go  from  grade  14 
to  15,  16,  17,  or  18;  but  the  numbers 
mean  nothing  in  terms  of  increased 
compensation  for  the  increased  respon- 
sibilities and  increased  costs  involved  in 
taking  that  type  of  job  by  virtue  of  the 
move. 


I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  the  people  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  that.  I  hope 
Members  have  reviewed  the  statements 
that  I  have  provided  to  the  Senate  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

Again,  I  know  that  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia  is  going  to  say,  "Why  this 
bill?"  The  reason  is  that  this  is  a  con- 
tinuing resolut'.on.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment now  to  the  legislative  section.  This 
is  an  amendment  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution as  such.  It  affects  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment. 
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It  Is  time  we  looked  at  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  pay  cap  on  these  people  in 
the  career  service.  The  General  Account- 
ing Offlce  reported  to  us  that  the  morale 
of  these  people  is  very  low.  The  GAO  has 
conducted  a  survey  which  Indicates  a 
widespread,  growing  dissatisfaction, 
frustration,  and  bitterness  over  this  in- 
ability to  receive  even  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, let  alone  any  pay  Increases. 

Many  of  the  Departments  have  tried 
ways  to  get  around  this  situation;  and, 
frankly,  it  is  one  reason  why  I  spoke  so 
long  about  some  of  the  adjustments  in 
the  Navy.  In  the  pay  schedules  of  the  en- 
listed people,  the  uniformed  people  in 
the  Defense  Department,  we  have  taken 
action.  Congress  has  responded  to  in- 
crease those.  But  as  to  the  civilian  man- 
agers— we  should  remember  that  this  is 
a  Government  that  insists  that  civilians 
must  control  the  military  effort — we  find 
vacancy  after  vacancy  after  vacancy  in 
the  important  offlces  which  review  mili- 
tary planning,  logistics,  and  control. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  that  by  as- 
suming that  we  are  going  to  get  execu- 
tives coming  in  from  the  private  sector. 
Into  a  situation  where  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  hope  of  increased  remuneration 
from  the  time  they  enter  the  Govern- 
ment at  level  14.  No  matter  how  high 
they  might  go  in  the  executive  schedule, 
they  would  never  get  an  increase. 

This  is  something  that  has  brou^t 
about  a  turnover  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  experienced  people  at  a  dramatic 
rate,  an  alarming  rate. 

The  retirement  rate  for  executives  at 
the  pay  ceiling  increased  from  27.6  per- 
cent in  1978  to  67  percent  in  the  period 
that  ended  on  Aueust  31  of  la.st  year. 
The  rate  of  retirement  during  that  pe- 
riod for  career  executives,  as  I  indicated, 
in  the  age  group  55  to  59 — again,  pre- 
mature retirement,  where  they  are  en- 
titled to  retire  at  a  decreased  retire- 
ment— went  up  to  a  staggering  95  per- 
cent. Ninety-flve  percent  of  all  execu- 
tives in  this  bracket  retired  once  they 
reached  55  years  of  age. 

The  FBI  indicated  that  of  105  re- 
spondents. 42  percent  indicated  that  they 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  that  pro- 
vision. 

I  refer  now  to  the  GAO's  considera- 
tion of  this  matter.  We  asked  the  GAO 
to  look  at  this,  and  I  quote  from  their 
report: 

The  exodus  of  valuable  and  able  executives 
Is  costly.  It  results  In  lost  productivity  and 
continuity  while  the  new  executive  learns 
how  the  system  works.  In  today's  environ- 
ment when  the  government  is  being  asked  to 
do  more  with  leas,  experienced  executives 
with  the  knowledge  base  are  In  a  much  bet- 
ter position  than  new.  inexperienced  execu- 
tives to  offer  and  properly  execute  workable 
solutions  to  the  ever-Increasing  demand  for 
better  services  and  Increased  productivity. 

In  terms  of  direct  outlays,  encouraging 
competent,  experienced  executives  to  remain 
In  the  federal  work  force.  Instead  of  retir- 
ing, could  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
avoiding  further  increases  in  federal  expendi- 
tures. Because  executives  who  retire  are  gen- 
erally replaced,  total  government  outlays  In- 
crease since  not  only  must  the  replacement's 
salary  be  paid,  but  new  training  and  devel- 
opment costs  may  be  incurred,  and  a  retire- 
ment annuity  Is  payable  to  the  former  exec- 
utive. This  can  best  be  Illustrated  by  the 
following  examples 


If  an  executive  age  55  with  30  years  of 
services  whose  salary  has  been  at  the  $50,112 
celling  over  three  years  retired  today,  that 
person  would,  over  the  next  three  years,  re- 
ceive pension  payments  totaling  (92.828.  Dur- 
ing this  same  three  year  period,  his  her  re- 
placement. assKmlng  no  increase  In  the  ex- 
ecutive pay  celling,  would  receive  •150,338 
In  salary  payments.  Ihus.  total  salary  and 
pension  payments  for  that  period  would  be 
•243,164. 

In  comparison,  if  the  experienced  execu- 
tive received  a  16.8  percent  salary  increase 
today — 

Which  is  what  he  would  be  entitled  to 
under  this  amendment — 

And  continued  to  work  for  three  more 
years  before  retiring,  total  outlays  for  the 
three  year  period  would  be  •175.593.  or 
•37,573  less  than  If  the  executive  retired  now. 

It  is  because  we  are  paying  one  in  re- 
tirement and  the  other  in  training  that 
the  costs  pyramid. 

Further,  even  if  In  addition  to  an  Imme- 
diate 16.8  percent  salary  increase,  the  experi- 
enced executive  received  subsequent  annual 
pay  and  adjustments  of  4.8  percent.  7  per- 
cent, and  7  percent  over  the  three  year  pe- 
riod— 

As  might  be  provided  In  this  ap- 
proach— 

Total  outlays  would  still  be  •48.887  less 
than  If  the  executive  retired  now.  Thus, 
raising  executive  salaries  to  encoura^je  ex- 
perienced executives  to  continue  working. 
Instead  of  retiring,  could  not  only  prevent 
the  loss  of  valuable  managerial  talent  but 
also  be  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  charts  and  state- 
ments I  have  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider  seriously  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  by  doing  away  with 
this  compression  on  executive  pay  levels 
because  we  refuse  to  face  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  congressional  compensa- 
tion should  be  adjusted. 

I  stated  last  year,  and  I  say  again  to- 
day: I  am  not  seeking  to  change  con- 
gressional pay.  I  do  not  do  that.  What  I 
do  seek  to  change  is  the  levels  of  pay  to 
the  executive  branch,  to  adjust  those 
levels  so  that  they  will  be  permitted  to 
creep  up  the  way  inflation  has.  so  that 
the  difference  between  pay  grades  is  less. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
grades  14,  15,  and  16,  the  people  in  key 
career  jobs,  who  have  to  decide  whether 
they  are  going  to  stay  in  Government  and 
finish  their  career  in  Government  or 
leave  Government  and  go  into  the  private 
sector — so  that  they  will  have  an  Incen- 
tive to  stav  in  Government,  so  that  they 
will  know  there  can  be  additional  com- 
pensation for  a  job  well  done  and  pro- 
motion that  is  really  earned.  I  believe  this 
will  bring  that  about. 

I  believe  that  tlie  impact  of  this  in  1981 
can  be  demonstrated  graphically,  and 
one  of  the  charts  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  shows  this. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  there  will 
be  $217  million  of  funds  in  the  bill  for 
executive  compensation  for  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive branch  which  could  be  available 


to  pay  the  cost  of  living  increases  which 
were  voted  and  approved  in  the  past. 

Against  that  would  be  the  impact  of 
the  savings  that  take  place  by  not  having 
these  retirements,  the  cost  of  the  re- 
placements foregone,  and  the  total  ad- 
justments over  this  penod  would  be  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  this  amendment  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Inc.dentaily,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  been  inconsistent.  We  have  tried 
our  best  to  keep  members  of  the  miiitary 
from  leaving  the  military  with  pay  in- 
creases. Those  iieople,  in  fact,  in  the 
past  have  rece.ved  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments,  but  those  above  them, 
thooc  who  supervise  them  from  the  civil- 
ian side,  have  been  denied  any  increase 
in  compensation  at  all  and  have  been 
leaving  the  Government  at  this  alarming 
rate. 

Again  I  point  out  that  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  is  nothing.  We  are  actually 
going  to  have  a  result,  and  this  is  the 
resuit  of  the  testimony  that  has  been 
beiore  our  subcommittee,  that  the  sav- 
ings that  will  occur  to  the  taxpayers  will 
exceed  this  cost  even  if  we  add.d  money 
to  the  budget  for  it.  The  savings  would 
be  more.  That  is  why  they  tell  us  they 
do  not  want  any  additional  money.  They 
can  absorb  this  and  it  wJl  be  absorbed 
by  not  having  to  pay  in  the  Government 
those  early  retirement  rates.  They  wiU 
not  have  the  impact  of  replacement  costs 
and  training  costs,  and  the  net  amount 
is  that  the  figure  that  I  have  would  be 
that  there  would  be  a  net  savings  to  the 
Government  by  doing  this  because  these 
people  stay  in  place  for  the  last  part  of 
their  career. 

Again  I  point  out  I  am  not  just  con- 
cerned with  those  at  the  top  of  the  exec- 
utive scale;  I  am  even  more  concerned 
with  the  area  of  true  compression  in  the 
GS-14, 15, 16.  and  17  area. 

I  should  point  out  that  at  each  Mem- 
ber's desk  I  will  be  delivering  a  copy  of 
this  chart  which  shows  the  impact  of 
my  amendment  on  the  executive  branch. 
There  are  about  700  people  in  Govern- 
ment above  executive  level  5,  including 
that  level,  and  ?n  the  senior  executive 
service  there  are  6.403  people,  in  the  GS 
level  from  15  up  there  are  25,000  people. 
This  amendment  does  not  totally  relieve 
the  compression,  I  might  add.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  that  without  changing  the 
congressional  level  and,  as  I  said,  that 
is  not  possible. 

Under  this  amendment  of  mine.  I  has- 
ten to  point  out  that  these  people  in  the 
uniformed  services  who  were  denied  an 
increase  by  the  bill  we  passed,  thos?  peo- 
ple at  lieutenant  colonel  level  and  above 
would  in  fact  receive  a  portion  of  their 
past  cost-of-living  allowances  which 
they  too  have  been  denied,  that  is.  the 
cost-of-living  salary  increases  which 
they  have  been  denied  because  of  the 
past  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  am  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  some  subjects  that 
people  in  the  Senate  wish  would  go  away. 
I  see  no  way  to  do  that  and  as  I  think 
I  am  the  one  person  in  the  Senate  that 
can  say  I  have  served  on  this  committee 
that  has  jurisdiction  over  civil  service 
since  the  day  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  there  13  years  now.  I  know  the 
impact   of   these   past   actions   on   the 
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career  service.  There  is  no  question  that 
unless  we  change  It  we  are  going  to  have 
even  worse  results. 

I  have  made  my  statement,  but  let  me 
summarize  for  those  who  may  not  have 
heard  the  first  part  of  it.  The  OfBce  of 
Personnel  Management  tells  me  that  in 
the  last  2  years  1.700  career  executives 
have  either  retired  or  resigned.  The  im- 
pact of  what  we  have  done  is  we  have 
seen  agency  losses  which  if  we  consider 
the  size  of  the  agencies  have  just  been, 
in  my  opinion,  staggering. 

In  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, with  all  the  problems  concerning 
the  nuclear  area,  16  executives  and  29 
GS-15*s  and  above  have  left  them.  Tlie 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lost  more 
than  a  dozen.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  lost  90  senior 
executives  in  1980  alone. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Svstem  I  men- 
tioned examples  where  they  have  lost 
officers.  For  an  agency  that  size  it  is  .iust 
impossible  to  think  that  it  can  function 
as  it  should  function  when  10  of  its  sen- 
ior career  people  have  left. 

In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, 48  GS-15's  and  above  have  re- 
signed or  retired  early,  and  as  I  pointed 
out  in  the  State  Department,  40  to  60 
percent  of  the  losses  due  to  retirement 
are  from  the  senior  Foreign  Service. 

In  the  Department  of  Energy.  107  sen- 
ior executive  service  people  left  in  this 
period. 

And  the  Department  of  Defense  tells 
us  that  their  attrition  rate  has  increased 
20  percent. 

I  can  think  of  no  action  that  we  can 
do  that  is  consistent  with  the  judgment 
of  Congress  not  to  deal  with  the  pay 
levels  of  our  salary  above  other  than  to 
do  what  I  have  suggested,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  listen  to  those  of  us  who  have 
.spent  our  full  career  in  the  Senate  deal- 
ing with  civil  service  matters  when  we 
tell  Senators  that  there  is  no  alternative. 
We  either  adjust  these  salaries  or  we 
see  an  increase  exodus  in  the  coming 
year,  and  it  is  the  coming  year,  not  years, 
when  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  career  level  has  never 
been  worse.  It  is  not  political.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics. 

It  is  strictly  a  matter  of  economics, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  of  us  here 
who  would  decide  to  stay  in  a  career 
having  reached  mid-career  if  we  knew 
for  the  remainder  of  our  lifetime  there 
would  be  no  adjustment  under  the  policy 
of  Congress  as  Ic  has  been  enunciated  in 
the  past.  That  is  the  case  from  grade  14 
step  8  and  above. 

Once  they  reach  that  in  the  executive 
branch,  under  the  policies  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  there  is  not  one  possibility  of 
increased  compensation  unleso  we  either 
do  what  I  have  suggested  now  or  we  in- 
crease the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Then  it  would  be  automatic.  Incidentally, 
if  we  changed  the  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress,  this  would  all  happen  auto- 
matically. We  know  that  is  impossible. 
It  is  impossible  under  the  current  cir- 
cumstances, but  again  I  point  out  there 
is  no  budget  impact  from  the  amendment 
I  offered.  It  is  an  adjustment  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch  to  pay 


salaries   necessary    to   retain   our   ex- 
perienced civil  servants. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  heed  my  advice. 

EXHIBIT  1 
IMPACT  OF  STEVENS'  AMENDMENT 


Currint 
ttUry 


S«l«y  undei 
amendment 


Eiec«ti«e 

Khidult: 

1 

..  .      {£9,630.00 

S69.630.00 

II 

60,662.50 

60,662.50 

Ill 

....       55,387.50 

59.500.00 

IV 

52.750.00 

5*.  500. 00 

V 

....       50,112.50 

57.500.00 

SES  scheduli: 

tS  I _.. 

....       SO.  112. 50 

54.755.00 

ES  2 

....        50.112.50 

55.670.00 

ES  3 

....        50.1l^50 

56.St5.00 

ES  4 

50.112.60 

57,500.00 

ES  5 

....        50,112.50 

58,000.00 

ES  6 

....        52,750.00 

58.500.00 

GS  Khedvit: 

GS-IS 

....        50.112.50 

52,00.003-57.500.00 

CS-16. 

....        50.112.50 

54. 755. 00-57.500.00 

GS-17 

50.112.50 

S7.S00.00 

GS-18 

. ...        50.112.50 

57.500.00 

Note:  leaves  7.000  to  8,000  compriued,  SepL  22, 198L 

GOVEKNMENTWmE   LOSSES 

OPM  figures:  Almost  1700  career  executives 
left  In  last  two  years:  52  percent  oi  retiree 
ellglbles  at  pay  cap  in  1983  retired:  and  67 
percent  of  retiree  ellglbles  (age  65-59)  at 
pay  cap  in  1980  retired. 

AGENCY  LOSSES 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission:  16  exec- 
utives; and  29  GS-15's. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  More  than  a 
dozen  executives. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration: Lost  90  senior  executives  In  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Dspartmcnt  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices: Lists  16  examples  of  executive  losses. 

Federal  Reserve  System:  Lists  10  examples 
of  lost  officers;  and  shows  20  percent  attri- 
tion rate. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: Lost  20  career  executives  in  fiscal 
year  1980:  and  lost  55  career  executives  In 
fiscal  years  1978,  1979.  and  1980. 

Department  of  Labor  14  percent  retlre- 
meni  rate. 

Security  and  Exchange  Commission:  Lost 
48  OS-15  and  SES  Individuals  since  October 
1978. 

State  Department:  40-60  percent  of 
monthly  losses  to  retirement  are  Senior  For- 
eign Service  Officers. 

Department  of  Energy:  107  SES  separa- 
tions in  1980;  and  18  percent  SES  turnover 
rate. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board:  Lost  V^ 
(11)  of  their  Regional  Directors  in  last  2 
years;  and  lost  20  Administrative  Law  Judges 
in  last  20  months. 

Department  of  Defense:  Attrition  rate  of 
approximately  20  percent  for  last  2  years. 

General  Accounting  Office:  Lost  20  of  116 
senior  executives:  and  only  4  of  executives 
who  are  eligible  to  retire  have  not  done  so. 

Cost  Compaxison  of  Adjustino  Execttttve 
Salaries  to  Retaining  the  Cukrent  Cap 

Pull  catch-up  Increases  of  22.4  percent — 
•280.000.000: 

Relieve  some  of  the  pay  compression: 

Provide  needed  pay  relief  to  senior  exec- 
utives; 

Positive  effect  on  morale,  recruitment,  and 
retention:  and 

Deter  voluntary  early  retirements  of  exec- 
utives at  the  pay  cap;   they  would  stay  to 
build  their  high-3  average  salary. 
January  1981: 


Senior  executives  at  pay  cap 
eligible  to  retire 6. 660 

Wbo  will  become  eligible  dur- 
ing the  year -1-440 


Preeent  rate  of  retirement 

Retirements  foregone 


6.000 

xa7% 

4.030 


Tax-free  annuity  (let  year)..       x$30.000 

Coet  avoidance-annuities 120, 000, 000 

Replacements  foregone 4, 030 

Beplacement  salary X30.000 

Ooet  avoidance-ealarles 80. 400. 000 

(After  taxes  and  other  dedtie- 

tlons)    _ 40,300.000 

Taxes    and    Increased    contributions    re- 
turned   to    the   Oovernment,    50    percent. 
Income  tax  on  pwy  Increases.  40  percent. 
Retirement   contribution,   7   percent. 
Life  insurance.  3  percent. 

Replacements  foregone 4. 030 

Replacement  salary x  $60. 000 


Cost  avoidance-salaries 201. 000. 000 

Coat    avoidance    (after   taxes 

and  other  deductions) 100.  600.  000 

Net  first-year  cost  (savings)  to  taxpayers: 

Gross  amount  of  23.4  per- 
cent raise ISSCCKX),  000 

Taxes  and  other  deductions 
which  the  Oovernment 
would  keep  (60  percent) .  — 140. 000, 000 


140. 000, 000 


Less: 
Cost    avoidance-retirement 
annuities  (tax  free  1st  18 

months)   -130,600.000 

Cost  avoidance-replacement 
salaries  (assuming  •20,000 

replacement  salary) —40,200,000 

or 
(Assuming  950 .(XM)  replace- 
ment salary)   — 100,  600.  (X>0 

Net  first-year  cost  (assuming  $20,000  re- 
pla-<'mrnt  rate),    (t20.800.000). 

Net  first-year  cost  (assuming  $50,000  re- 
placement rate),  ($81,100,000). 

Savings  would  be  even  more  over  next  2 
year«  if  salary  increases  are  permitted  in 
fiscal  years   1983  and  1984. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  because  he  is  a  most  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  Federal  workers. 

I  respect  both  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 

But  I  still  have  to  follow  my  own  feel- 
ings and  speak  out  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

His  amendment  he  says  has  absolutely 
no  cost  to  the  (jovemment.  It  has  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  In  fact.  h*.s  own  docu- 
ment here  savs  it  cost  $217.5  million  per 
year,  or  over  $0.5  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  when  we  are  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  of  our  country. 

As  I  said  before,  the  President  will 
come  out  tonight  and  speak  and  will  ask 
for  further  restrafnts  in  the  budget, 
which  I  am  for.  I  do  not  think  this  is  re- 
straint. The  amendment  needs  to  be  re- 
jected. 

He  spoke  out  that  this  was  good  eco- 
nomics. It  is  only  good  economics  for 
those  who  are  the  recipients  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislat'on.  I  th'nk  what 
needs  to  happen  is  that  this  needs  to  be 
looked  at  in  full  committee  hearings,  not 
just  abruptly  brought  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  look  at  the 
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Federal  retirement  system.  I  have  placed 
legislation  in  our  Oovemmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  try  to  cap  the  pensions. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  spoke  that 
there  were  700  people  who  were  retiring 
early  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  pay. 
I  would  rather  say  they  are  probably 
leaving  early  so  they  can  join  the  lucra- 
tive pension  svstem  that  the  Federal 
Government  provides  for  them. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  something  con- 
structive to  do.  we  should  raise  the  age 
limit  on  retirement  for  Federal  workers. 

I  am  sure  that  he  would  agree  with 
that,  with  a  pension  system  like  they 
currently  have,  where  they  spend  ap- 
proximately 20  years  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment service,  and  they  can  draw  out  all 
they  paid  in  in  approximately  18  to  24 
months.  That  Is  not  a  bad  deal.  That  Is 
why  it  should  not  be  passed  on  today. 
That  is  why  it  should  be  looked  at  in  the 
full  light  of  a  committee  and  given  full 
hearings. 

The  pension  svstem  is  costly.  To  give 
a  pay  raise  at  this  time  would  also  be 
costly. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  re- 
fers to  the  morale  of  Federal  workers  as 
critical.  I  think  the  morale  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  is  critical.  I  think  we  need 
to  improve  the  morale  of  the  taxpayers 
by  cutting  the  Federal  deficits  and  then 
worry  about  the  morale  of  the  capped 
Federal  employees. 

I  think  it  should  be  clarified  that  when 
we  come  up  for  an  up-or-down  vote  with 
yeas  and  nays  in  the  light  of  day  we 
should  show  that  this  cost  will  be  over 
$0.5  billion  in  the  next  3  years.  There  is 
no  way  we  can  hide  that. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  the  wrong  time 
and  place.  We  are  talking  about  lifting 
part  of  the  pav  cap.  we  are  talking  about 
changing  the  expense  deductions  for  the 
Senate.  Last  night  against  my  wishes 
they  lifted  the  cap  on  honorariums 
totally  in  th«  T^gi.slative  Branch  Sub- 
committee, and  the  next  thing  you  know 
we  will  be  talking  about  Increasing  the 
bonuses  for  the  Federal  employees. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  the  wrong  time 
and  the  wrong  place.  I  do  not  see  why  It 
is  politically  expedient  not  to  raise  our 
pay  but  it  is  politically  expedient  to  raise 
the  pav  for  Federal  emplovees. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  what 
we  are  talking  about  today.  But  H  is  not 
the  time  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Govern- 
ment workers.  We  need  to  hold  off  lifting 
this  pav  cap  until  it  can  be  coupled  with 
a  complete  revision  of  the  Federal  pav 
system  as  part  of  the  Federal  retirement 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  clerk  will  call  the  ro'l. 

The  b'll  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure  nrooosed  bv  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 


marks this  morning  and  to  indicate  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  that  much 
of  my  work  In  this  body  relates  to  na- 
tional security  programs  and.  in  par- 
ticular, those  programs  referred  to  as 
the  black  programs;  namely,  ones  which 
are  highly  classified  and  the  funding  for 
them  is  reviewed  by  a  small  number  of 
us  here  in  the  Senate. 

These  programs,  many  of  which  I 
have  had  over  a  decade  of  experience  in 
observing  their  administration,  and  now 
relating  to  the  legislative  aspects,  are 
operated  by  individuals  who  fall  directly 
within  the  category  of  persons  whom 
my  colleagues  from  Alaska  and  others 
are  endeavoring  to  assist  here  today  by 
these  moves. 

While  I  cannot  in  specific  terms  relate 
to  these  programs  or  the  Individuals,  I 
wish  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
area  of  intelligence,  highly  classified 
programs,  is  being  severely  affected  by 
the  loss  of  these  competent  individuals 
who  hopefully  will  be  retained  if  we  are 
successful  with  the  measure  submitted 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Is  it  my  understanding  that  we  are 
now  changing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  12:30 
we  are  scheduled  to  change.  We  are  not 
quite  at  12 :  30  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECrmiTY     AND 
COOPERATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:30 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  cons'deration  of  S.  1196,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (8.  1196)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistanre  Act  of  1981  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  to  authori?e 
appropribiions  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  to  provide  authorities  for 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

helms  amendment  no.  sea  to  lucar  amend- 
ment   NO.    562 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senate  that 
the  pending  questicxi  is  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  North  Canriina  as 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  time  specifically  set  for  voting  on  the 
pending  amendment,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  that  time,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  votes 
are  scheduled  to  occur  at  1  pjn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RUD^ AN).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Ihe  I'RESIDiNG  OFFICER.  A  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry  is  not  in  order  while 
the  quorum  call  is  in  progress. 

The  clerk  will  continue  the  call  of  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,,ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  10  ad- 
ditional minutes  for  debate  and  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  and 
imder  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  Helms  amendment  does  not  oppose 
land  reform.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely  neu- 
tral on  the  subject. 

Yesterday  I  proposed  eliminating  the 
phrase  about  land  reform  because  the 
United  States  currently  has  a  statutory 
provision  against  using  AID  money  for 
land  reform,  either  for  comoensatlon 
or  for  the  planning  that  goes  along  with 
land  reform. 
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It  seems  to  me  to  be  bordering  on  the 
hypocritical  to  urge  El  Salvador  to  take 
steps  toward  a  goal  which  is  contrary 
to  U.S.  policy  under  the  law. 

Notwithstanding  that,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  have  no  objection  what- 
soever to  inserting  the  phrase  "including 
land  reform"  in  paragraph  <!:>  (4)  after 
the  words  "imolement'iig  essential 
economic  and  political  reforms." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  please 
both  sides  in  this  debate  since  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Indiana  have  all  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  land  reform. 

Any  objection,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
logically  be  Interpreted  as  a  vote  against 
land  reform. 

So,  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  modified 
as  I  have  indicated.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  out  of 
order  at  this  point,  but  I  am  willing  to 
debate  the  issue,  and  I  assume  at  the 
appropriate  time,  once  we  are  back,  such 
a  motion  could  be  offered,  but  I  under- 
stood  

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  not  a  motion.  It  Is  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Caro'lna? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  inquire  of 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina 
whether  or  not  his  views  on  this  issue 
have  changed  at  all?  As  of  yesterday, 
of  course,  the  amendment  was  to  strike 
that  particular  language  from  his  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  was  curious  as  to 
whether  or  not  lightning  had  struck  in 
the  last  12  or  14  hours  and  he  had  ar- 
rived at  a  different  decision  than  one 
he  held  yesterday. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  had  fair  weather  in 
the  last  24  hours. 

My  position  has  not  changed.  The 
same  questions  remain  in  my  mind  that 
were  there  yesterday. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  accommodate 
all  sides  on  this  question  so  that  we  can 
get  an  up  or  down  vote  on  essentially  the 
Lugar  amendment. 

The  parliamentary  situation  that  we 
have  now  is  that  if  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, which  represents  the  administra- 
tion's position,  is  defeated,  then  the 
pending  business,  as  I  understand  it, 
will  be  the  Lugar  amendment  as  per- 
fected by  the  Pell  amendment. 

Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

So  I  think  the  administration  shouM 
have  a  shot  at  finding  out  how  the  Senate 
feels  about  this  matter. 

I  think  I  have  made  a  reasonable  offer 
to  reinsert  the  words  that  were  excluded 
yesterday  in  my.  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  cou'd  further  inouire 
and  further  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
as  I  understand  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
his  views  on  land  reform  have  not 
changed  basically  but  rather  this  is  a 


move  to  merely  accommodate  the  parties 
involved  in  the  legislative  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  is  more  of  a  parliamen- 
tary type  of  move  than  a  substantive 
change  in  his  views  on  land  reform? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  please  send  his  modi- 
fled  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  certainly  do  that. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  Mr. 
LtJSAK,  substitute  the  following: 

Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  peace- 
ful and  democratic  development  In  Central 
America  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Community  of  American  States 
generally,  that  the  recent  clvU  strife  In  El 
Salvador  has  caused  great  human  sufferings 
and  disruption  to  the  economy  of  tibat  coun- 
try, and  that  substantial  external  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  Is  necessary  to  help  alleviate 
that  suffering  and  to  promote  economic  re- 
covery within  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
process. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
assistance  furnished  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador,  both  economic  and  mlUtary, 
should  be  used  to  encourage — 

(1)  the  realization  of  the  United  States 
policy  objective  of  achieving  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  resolution  to  the  strife  in  El 
Salvador: 

(2)  full  observance  of  Internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  in  accordance  with 
sections  116  and  S02B  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961: 

(3)  full  respect  for  all  other  fundamental 
human  rights,  including  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right 
to  organize  and  operate  free  labor  unions, 
and  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion: 

(4)  continued  progress  In  Implementing 
essential  economic  and  political  reforms.  In- 
cluding land  reform  and  support  for  the 
private  sector; 

(5)  a  complete  and  timely  investigation  of 
the  r^eiths  ot  all  United  States  citizens  killed 
in  EI  Salvador  since  October  1979: 

(6)  an  end  to  extremist  violence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  unified  command  and 
control  of  all  government  security  forces  in 
this  effort; 

(7)  free.  fair,  and  open  elections  at  the 
earliest  date,  the  modalities  of  which  should 
be  negotiated  between  all  groups  which  re- 
nounce and  refrain  from  further  military  or 
paramilitary  opposition  activity  in  pursuit 
of  an  equitable  resolution  of  the  conflict: 

(8)  Increased  professional  capability  of  the 
Salvadoran  Armed  Forces  In  order  to  es- 
tablish a  peaceful  and  secure  environment 
In  which  economic  development  and  reform 
and  the  democratic  process  can  be  fully  Im- 
plemented, thereby  permitting  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  States  military  train- 
ing and  advisory  personnel  at  ths  earliest 
fxjssi'jle  date. 

(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
stat;is  of  his  efforts  In  Implementing  f^e 
Un'.tei  States  policy  objective  of  a  peaceful 
and  democratic  resolution  to  the  strife  In  El 
Salvador  and  shall  Identify  any  remaining 
obstacles  to  achieving  that  objective. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Connecticut  and 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  for  their 
patience  and  understanding  on  this,  and 
I  also  thank  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  this  situation  has  been  resolved 


because  I  was  concerned  yesterday  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  struck  out  those  words  that  it 
might  be  an  implication  that  land  re- 
form was  not  supported  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  would  not  be  supported  by 
the  Senate. 

I  think  land  reform  is  an  essential  part 
of  stability  and  progress  in  El  Salvador. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  he  concurs,  that  as  it  is  being  done, 
in  the  context  in  which  it  is  being  done, 
it  is  an  element  that  can  help  stabilize 
the  government  there. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  this  mat- 
ter resolved.  It  is  now  a  case  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  have  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  aiming  for  these  goals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Islsuid  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  essence 
of  the  question  now  is.  Do  we  have  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  or  dd  we 
embody  this  in  the  statute? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  that  it  is  far  better 
to  put  it  in  the  statute. 

It  is  like  the  illustration  I  used  yester- 
day. If  I  want  to  borrow  $1  million  from 
the  bank,  I  can  say:  "I  wish  to  do  this 
on  a  handshake,"  or  "just  tell  me  how 
you  feel  about  my  paying  it  back?" 

The  banker  would  look  at  me  and  say. 
"Well,  that  is  awfully  nice  from  the  bor- 
rower's standpoint,  but  from  the  lender's 
standpoint,  we  would  like  you  to  sign 
this  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  agreement 
between  us." 

So  we  sign  a  note.  I  did  not  want  to, 
but  I  did  in  order  to  get  the  money. 

All  we  are  saying  to  El  Salvador  Is, 
that  while  we  agree  on  these  goals  and 
objectives  and  we  are  authorizing  these 
funds  for  the  President's  use,  because 
we  do  not  have  investigative  resources,  we 
want  the  President  to  certify  twice  a  year 
that  these  goals  are  being  pursued. 

I  offered,  with  the  administration,  to 
work  out  a  colloquy  in  the  Chamber— 
and  Senator  Dodd  has  indicated  he  would 
join  with  me — to  remove  any  problems 
with  this  language. 

President  Duarte  said  in  our  room  the 
other  day.  "You  can  have  conditions,  but 
you  cannot  tell  us  what  to  do." 

That  is  true.  But  just  as  when  one 
wants  to  borrow  money  from  a  bank,  the 
banker  can  say,  "Well,  if  you  want  that 
money,  then  these  are  the  conditions 
that  must  be  met  from  our  standpoint." 

We  do  not  want  another  Vietnam.  We 
do  not  want  to  tell  another  government 
what  to  do.  We  do  want  to  be  certain 
that  we  are  aiding  a  government  down 
there  that  continues  to  attract  support 
That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  say 
in  asking  for  a  certification. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 

from  Connecticut.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  wish  to  echo 
the  remarks  just  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

This  is  really  an  insurance  pollcv.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  talking  about. 

We  are  just  providing,  if  you  will,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  with  an  insur- 
ance policy  that  their  funds  that  are 
going  to  be  used  in  El  Salvculor  are  going 
to  be  used  to  achieve  the  agreed-upon 
goals  by  everyone. 

President  Duarte.  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  noted  the  other  diy.  endorsed 
every  single  one  of  the  goals  included 
in  the  original  committee  bill  without 
exception.  In  fact,  he  applauded  the 
committee  for  those  goals. 

The  administration  agrees  with  those 
goals  without  any  hesitation  whatsoever. 
All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  want  those 
goals  to  be  supported  and  that  over  the 
next  2  years  on  four  different  occa- 
sions over  the  next  24  months  we  would 
like  certification  from  the  administra- 
tion that,  in  fact,  we  are  moving  in  that 
direction. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unreasonable 
claim.  We  have  comoromised  substnn- 
tially  on  this  proposition,  beginning  with 
the  original  committee  language,  which 
only  had  an  open  door  certification.  I 
think  that  was  a  little  too  broad.  So  I 
agreed  to  this  compromise. 

I  think  we  have  come  a  great  distance. 
We  have  eliminated  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time  and  said  it  would  be  over  the 
next  2  years,  so  we  have  come  a  long 
way,  and  my  hope  will  be  that  our  col- 
leagues today  will  reject  the  Helms 
amendment  and  support  the  language 
that  was  approved  by  this  body  yester- 
day, the  Pell-Dodd  language,  which  In- 
cludes the  certification  process. 

The  language  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Illinois,  has 
supported  Is  the  bipartisan  view  of  the 
members  of  this  committee.  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  bipartisan  colleagues  yesterday  as 
was  voted  upon.  We  should  reject  the 
Helms  amendment  and  support  the  lan- 
guage we  approved  yesterday. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  one  word  of  comment, 
I  would  say  that  I  fully  support  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  and  the  Pell 
amendment  and  hope  we  will  vote 
against  the  Helms  substitute  for  that 
reason  so  we  come  back  to  the  committee 
position  which  I  firmly  believe  is  the 
right  position  for  the  Senate  to  take. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
his  comments  and  I  yield  back  the  floor. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion that  this  body  will  soon  make  with 
respect  to  Fl  Salvador  will  have  Implica- 
tions extending  far  beyond  the  legislation 


now  being  considered,  not  least  its  effect 
on  a  friendly  government.  Indeed,  the  de- 
termination made  here  today  will  lae  an 
index  of  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  insure  the  stability  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  present  condit.ons  of  turmoil  and 
civil  strife  that  plague  El  Salvador  are 
alien  to  our  experience.  However,  failure 
on  our  part  to  understand  the  dynamics 
causing  these  conditions  seriously  jeop- 
ardizes the  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Duarte  government  to  work  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  peaceful  democracy.  In 
my  view,  the  action  taken  on  the  floor 
yesterday  does  not  serve  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  or  El  Salvador, 
and  by  its  very  nature  undermines  the 
trust  and  cooperation  necessary  to  re- 
turn peace  and  stability  to  the  people  of 
El  Salvador. 

Linking  continued  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  to  arbitrary,  ill-def?ned  levels 
of  progress  severely  hampers  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  assist  a  friendly 
government  committed  to  democratic 
reform.  Moreover,  enactment  of  such 
constraints  fails  to  take  into  account 
actions  of  Communist  supported  insur- 
rectionists preventing  such  reform.  li  is 
a  documented  fact  that  the  leftist 
guerilla  faction  in  El  Salvador  continues 
to  receive  arms,  training,  and  logistic 
support  from  Communist  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  place  the  blame  for  terrorism  and 
repression  on  the  Duarte  government  re- 
flects a  lack  of  understanding  that  I  sub- 
mit obscures  the  crucial  point  in  this 
debate.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some. 
It  is  my  firm  Ijelief  that  increased  con- 
straints on  aid  to  El  Salvador  will  re- 
duce, rather  than  increase,  the  prosp?c«.s 
for  achieving  peace  and  democracy  in 
that  nation. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  forced 
to  raise  the  painful  and  seemingly  in- 
tractable problem  of  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador.  Despite  firm  and  frequent  as- 
surances by  the  Reagan  admmistration 
that  the  El  Salvadoran  junta  has  estab- 
lished a  government  committed  to  re- 
form, early  return  to  constituted  rule 
and  control  of  terrorist  elements  in  the 
Army,  we  are  forced  to  read  each  week 
of  a  new  round  of  senseless  killings  of 
civilians  and  of  the  complicity  of  El 
Salvador's  military  forces  in  many  of 
these  murders.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
testimony  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
organizations  which  report  that  Ameri- 
can military  equirment  continues  to  be 
used  to  decimate  women  and  children, 
many  of  whom  have  been  attacked  in  the 
very  process  of  abandoning  their  homes 
and  seeking  sanctuary  in  Honduras. 

The  U.S.  policy  of  sustaining  the  Du- 
arte government  remains  deeply  suspect. 
A  State  Department  paper  prepared  af- 
ter Ambassador  White's  recsdl  attribut- 
ing El  Salvador's  problems  largely  to 
foreign-supported  Communist  insur- 
gency has  been  disputed  and  indeed  in 
some  crucial  aspects  Iseen  judged  Inac- 
curate and  misleading.  Subsequent  re- 
ports fail  to  provide  convincing  evidence 
that  the  human  rights  situation  in  El 
Salvador  has  improved. 

The  conduct  of  the  El  Salvadoran 
junta  has  exacerbated  this  credibility 


gap.  President  Duarte's  visits  to  Wash- 
ington stir  fears  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  see  a  "dom.no"  style  coJapse  of 
Latm  American  6tate.s  In  the  face  of  an 
external  Communist  threat.  But  his  gov- 
ernment still  cannot  explain  why  four 
American  missionaries  were  murdered 
last  winter  on  a  road  patrolled  by  the 
military,  why  an  Investigation  conducted 
by  the  El  Salvadoran  Army  and  assisted 
by  the  FBI  remains  stymied,  and  why 
evidence  linking  six  soldiers  to  the  death 
of  the  missionaries  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  a  judge. 

Under  questions  during  his  most 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Duarte  has  challenged  our  credulity 
by  citing  a  series  of  conflicting  factors 
which  stymies  the  El  Salvadoran  legal 
process.  Our  own  highest  officials  have 
gone  even  further  in  undermining  the 
character  of  our  Involvement  In  El  Sal- 
vador by  impugning  the  motives  of  the 
missionaries,  by  dismissing  their  deaths 
as  perhaps  the  unfortunate  byproduct 
of  gunfire  on  the  road,  and  by  advising 
the  aggrieved  relatives  to  purchase  the 
expensive  services  of  legal  counsel  In  El 
Salvador. 

This  will  not  do.  I  am  well  aware  that 
a  heritage  of  reactionary  rule  in  El  Sal- 
vador, sustained  by  values  and  institu- 
tions little  changed  since  the  colonial 
era,  poses  enormoujs  obstacles  to  any 
program  of  reform.  I  am  well  aware 
that  a  number  of  civilian  leaders  In  EI 
Salvador  are  genuinely  committed  to  re- 
form, and  that  President  Duarte  him- 
self was  once  barred  from  office  and 
forced  Into  exile  after  winning  a  Presi- 
dential election. 

But  we  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we 
pursue  the  strategy  of  downplaying  the 
sanguinary  behavior  of  elements  in  the 
National  Guard,  or  assuring  ourselves 
that  these  elements  are  now  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  reform  program.  And 
we  defy  the  logic  of  El  Salvador's  tragic 
history  by  maintaining  that,  by  aug- 
menting the  junta's  military  arsenal  and 
capabilities,  we  will  promote  peace  and 
justice  for  El  Salvador. 

Th»  United  States  Is  now  deeply  in- 
volved in  El  Salvador's  troubled  affairs. 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  administration 
p'edged  $35  million  In  mUltary  aid  alone. 
We  are  invited  to  become  even  more 
deeply  involved  by  pledging  an  additional 
$21  million  In  fiscal  year  1982.  I  cannot 
avoid  believing  that  this  assistance, 
fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  our 
larger  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America, 
must  be  monitored  ever  so  closely.  Sec- 
tion 707  of  this  bill  provides  a  mechanism 
for  guaranteeing  that  U.S.  involvement 
in  El  Salvador  is  dedicated  directly  to 
the  administration's  objectives  and  for 
insuring  that  the  responsibilities  as- 
sumed by  the  Congress  are  vindicated. 

Unless  there  Is  sipnificant  progress  in 
controlling  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights,  unless 
the  unlawful  and  sanguinary  activities  of 
the  armed  services  are  curbed,  unless 
progress  alreadv  made  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic and  roliticai  reforms  is  main- 
tained and  accelerated,  unless  free  elec- 
tions are  held  w*thin  a  year,  and  unless 
the  government  commits  itself  to  negoti- 
ations with  dissident  groups,  there  can 
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be  no  peace  in  El  Salvador.  Without 
peace,  tliere  can  be  no  restoration  of 
democracy  in  El  Salvador.  And  without 
the  restoration  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, our  larger  aspirations  to  contain 
Marxist  communism  in  Latin  America 
and  to  insure  that  every  nation  controls 
its  own  destiny  will  come  to  naught. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic cannot  be  placated  simplv  by  assur- 
ances that  all  will  be  well  in  El  Salvador. 
We  need  to  impress  upon  President 
Duarte  our  unswerving  determination  to 
see  the  promised  reforms  implemented, 
and  to  impress  on  the  National  Guard  in 
El  Salvador  that  violence  and  mayhem 
cannot  be  condoned.  The  reporting  re- 
quirement incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Pell  is  cen- 
tral to  an  effort  to  avert  a  tragedy  for 
our  own  country  in  El  Salvador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN) .  The  clerk  will  now  report  the 
modified  Helms  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Helms  amendment  No.  563  has  been 
modified.  Page  2.  line  15  In  subsection  (4) 
reads  as  follows:  continued  progress  In  Im- 
plementing essential  economic  and  political 
reforms.  Including  land  reform  and  support 
for  the  private  sector; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired  and  having  been  yielded 
back,  under  the  previous  order,  a  vote 
will  now  occur  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  as  modi- 
fied, as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  per- 
fected. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment,  as  modified.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  let?islative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLK)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

278  Leg.l 

TEAS— 47 

AbHnor 

Goldwater 

Hurkowftl 

Andrews 

Oartrn 

NIcVles 

Armstrong 

Omsaley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Byrd. 

Hawkins 

Qvavle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Fa^akawa 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hefltn 

Rufiman 

Cohen 

Helma 

Schmttt 

D'Amato 

Hnmnhrey 

S'moton 

Danforth 

Jepaen 

8t8ffr>rd 

Denton 

Ka^ten 

Steven* 

Dole 

La-alt 

Symnu 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Tl,\irmond 

Durenberger 

Liiirar 

Tower 

Eart 

MBttlngly 

Wallop 

Oam 

McClure 
NATS— 51 

Warner 

Baucus 

Chafe* 

Hart 

Bentaen 

CbUM 

Hatfield 

Blden 

CranTtora 

Heinz 

Boren 

DeConclal 

HolUnss 

B03ChwttZ 

Dixon 

Huddleaton 

Bradley 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Bumoers 

Eatdeton 

Jackson 

Burdlck 

E-on 

John<^on 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Ford 

Kassebaum 

CMUum 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

PeU 

Sasser 

Levin 

Percy 

Specter 

Mathlaa 

PrMsler 

StennU 

Melcber 

Pro  mire 

Tsonsaa 

Metzenbaum 

Pryor 

Welcker 

Mitchell 

Randolph 

Wl  liams 

Maymhan 

Sarbanea 

Zorlnaky 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 

Matsunaga 

Riegle 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  563), 
as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELXi.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct.  A 
quorum  call  is  underway,  and  the  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  requests  that 
Senators  clear  the  well  so  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  something,  and  I 
frankly  could  not  hear  what.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  please  request  all  Senators  to  take 
their  seats.  Please  clear  the  well.  Will 
staff  take  their  seats  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  279  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Baucus 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Bentsen 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Blden 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Boren 

Exon 

Levin 

Boichwltz 

Ford 

Long 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Mathlas 

Bvmpers 

Hart 

Melcher 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Me  zenbaum 

Byrd.  Robert  c 

Heinz 

Mitchell 

Cannon 

Hollln-^s 

Moynlhan 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Pell 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Percy 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Pressler 

Decondnl 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Specter 

Williams 

Randolph 

P'.'i.nis 

Zorin^ky 

Sarbanes 

Isongas 

Sasser 

Weaker 
NATS-^e 

Abinor 

Goldwater 

Nlcklea 

Andrews 

Qurton 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Orassle/ 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hstch 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Ha-nkawa 

Rudman 

Cpchran 

Heflln 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Helms 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Ci  mphrey 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thiinnond 

Dcmenlcl 

LuRar 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Ea3t 

McClure 

Wamtr 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

NOT  VOTING— a 

Matsunaga 

Riegle 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  tunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar). 
as  amended. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vitiated.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  562)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  continue  with  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  325.  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325)  making 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Members  of  the  staff 
at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  will  please 
take  their  seats.  The  Senate  will  suspend 
until  there  is  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
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UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    420 


Mr.  STEVENS, 
business? 


What  is  the  pending 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  unprinted  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Stevens,  on  which  there 
is  a  time  limit  of  10  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  it  be  possible— 
because  OPIC  dies  on  Wednesday,  and 
this  may  be  the  last  chance  to  enact  it — 
to  see  ii  we  can  get  clearance  so  that  we 
can  take  up  this  imcontested  bill  and 
pass  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
cleared  on  this  side,  and  I  understand 
that  the  clearance  process  is  underway 
on  the  other  side  and  as  yet  has  not  been 
completed. 

So  I  recommend  to  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides  that 
at  a  later  time,  after  the  clearance  proc- 
ess has  been  completed,  they  might  seek, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  momentarilv 
lay  aside  the  continuing  resolution  and 
proceed.  I  should  like  to  see  ths  bill  taken 
up  and  disposed  of.  but  it  cannot  be  done 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  wUl  trv  to  clear 
it,  but  it  cannot  be  done  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress while  away  from  their  home — 
which,  by  law.  is  in  their  district  or  their 
State — will  be  treated  the  same  way  as 
business  people  or  other  private  citizens 
are  treated  under  the  code. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  amend  the 
existing  law  to  permit  this  to  take  place. 
This  amendment  would  leave  the  $3,000 
limit  on  expenses  awav  from  home.  That 
limit  was  imposed  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1953. 

Mr.  President,  mav  we  have  order?  I 
ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  raises  the  point  that 
the  Senate  is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  time  not  come  out  of  our 
time.  We  agreed  to  a  very  limited  time  on 
each  side  so  that  we  might  debate  this 
matter,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  take  it  out  of 
our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  Senators  who  find  it  necessary  to 
discuss  business  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  can  be  heard? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
remove  the  $3,000  limit  that  was  imposed 
bv  the  legislative  aporopriations  bill  in 
1953.  when  congressional  sa'ari°s  were 
$22,000.  If  we  go  back  and  look  at  the 
record  at  that  time,  we  see  that  the  ac- 
tion was  complained  of  because.  In  fact. 


it  constituted  a  pay  raise  for  Congress 
at  the  time. 

Because  of  the  passage  of  time  and 
some  200 -percent  change  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  the  $3,000  limit  is  no  longer 
an  advantage.  It  is  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage for  Members  of  Congress,  be- 
cause that  is  the  limit  for  expsnses  away 
from  home,  not  only  while  Memlaers  of 
Congress  are  in  Washington.  No  matter 
where  they  are,  that  is  the  limit  on  ex- 
penses away  from  home — expenses  away 
from  your  home  State. 

This  amendment  would  treat  every 
Member  of  Congress  the  same  as  busi- 
ness people  are  treated.  This  means  that 
you  could  deduct  the  amount  you  believe 
is  reasonable  and  necessary  for  your  be- 
ing away  from  home.  You  would  not  be 
able  to  deduct  for  your  family's  expenses. 
I  have  heard  comments  here  today  about 
people  believing  it  is  totally  unlimited. 
That  is  not  true.  You  can  deduct  only 
those  expenses  which  would  be  reason- 
able and  necessary  for  you  to  be  away 
from  home,  when  you  are  away  from 
your  home  State  or  Congressmen  are 
away  from  their  hrane  districts.  It  would 
be  an  individual  decision  as  to  how  much 
a  Member  would  claim  for  expenses  away 
from  home. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
about  that.  I  hasten  to  assure  everyone 
that  this  does  not  mean  all  the  expenses 
a  Member  incurs  away  from  home  are 
deductible.  It  would  be  only  those  ex- 
penses wliich  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary, meaning  living  expenses  and  those 
expenses  associated  with  being  away 
from  home. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
I  believe  that  the  existing  situation  is 
discrim*natory.  and  we  should  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  person  who 
travels  away  from  home,  imder  the  gen- 
eral tax  concepts. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  either  support 
or  oppose  the  proposal,  but  th's  's  a  far- 
reaching  proposal  dealing  with  the  com- 
pensation of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  decide  an  issue  of  this  magnitude 
with  5  minutes  of  debate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  debated  at  length.  We  were 
asked  to  raise  it  early  today  so  the  mat- 
ter would  be  debated.  We  debated  It  this 
morning.  We  sent  out  word  that  it  was 
being  debated.  We  agreed  at  the  time  to 
have  additional  debate.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  have  additional  debate  th's  af- 
ternoon, I  am  pleased  to  accommodate 
the  request,  but  as  a  practical  matter, 
this  does  not  deal  with  compensation  of 
Members. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  deals 
with  giving  Members  money  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  disagree.  There 
will  be  no  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
the  Senator's  amendment.  This  amend- 


ment would  allow  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  claim 
if  they  so  desire  expenses  that  they  might 
incur  while  away  from  home. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Claim  from 
whom,  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Claim  it  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  their  income  tax,  the  amount 
that  they  pay.  That  is  not  taking  money 
away  from  the  Government  in  my  mind. 
It  is  just  not  paying  the  Government 
as  much  money,  but  they  are  not  taking 
anything  away  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  clari- 
fies a  point  I  was  not  clear  on. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has  my 
time  expired? 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four  min- 
utes of  the  Senator  s  time  have  expired. 
There  is  1  minute  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Tliis  is  a  far-reaching 
amendment.  This  is  an  amendment  that ' 
would  provide  that  Senators  who  have 
large  Incomes  and  who  have  large 
mortgages  might  very  well  be  able  to 
deduct  expenses  where  they  could  not 
otherwise  do  so. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  not  a  mortgage 
already  deductible? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  principal  might 
be  deductible. 

At  any  rate,  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  explain  how  this  amend- 
ment would  benefit  or  would  not  benefit 
Senators.  We  have  a  $3,000  limitation 
now.  We  have  had  no  real  explanation 
of  this  amendment. 

Frankly.  I  never  would  have  consented 
to  a  5-minute  limitation  on  debate  on 
something  that  affects  every  Senator  in 
this  body  and  gives  us  a  big  benefit,  in 
addition  to  the  oenefit  we  conferred  upon 
ourselves  by  putting  language  into  the 
bill  yesterday  knocking  out  the  $25,000 
ceding  on  honoraria  by  a  10  to  8  vote. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  real  Christmas  tree 
for  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
only  1  minute  n-maining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
before  we  act  on  a  matter  of  this  conse- 
quence it  is  obviously  going  to  be  an  issue 
in  every  campaign.  I  have  been  through 
eight  statewide  campaigns  in  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  know  that  my  opponent  would 
r\*se  th*s  issue  if  I  voted  for  tliis  kind 
of  a  matter. 

We  should  have  it  explained  in  full. 
After  all.  we  should  have  the  case  made 
that  $3  000  is  not  enough.  Should  Sen- 
ators be  allowed  to  deduct  $6,000,  $10,000, 
$20,000.  $50,000.  or  how  much? 

It  is  true  it  would  s'mply  mean  that  we 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  taxes  we  pay 
to  the  Federil  Government.  But  as  we 
know  tax  exrend'tures  also  affect  the 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government. 
At  a  time  when  xe  are  cutting  everything 
in  sight  and  then  some  it  is  wrong  for 
us  to  be  generous  in  th's  way  with  our 
own  measure.  I  understand  that  the 
Hovse  of  Rep-esertatives  considered  a 
provision  of  this  kind  in  marking  up  their 
legislative  appropriations  bill,  and  that 
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because  It  was  exposed  by  the  press,  dis- 
cussed by  the  press,  they  were  embar- 
rassed by  the  press,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn. 

We  are  asked  to  carry  water  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
by  accepting  a  rule,  allowing  5  minutes 
debate  on  each  side.  It  seems  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  is  not  wise  and  that  is  not  the 
way  we  should  proceed.  We  should  know 
exactly  how  this  is  affecting  Senators. 
We  should  have  some  examples  of  Sena- 
tors that  will  be  able  to  benefit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $15,000  or  $20,000  or  more  and 
why  a  Senator  would  need  more  than  a 
$3,000  limit  on  his  Washington  expenses. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ordi- 
narily follow  the  fine  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  use  his  microphone. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  set- 
ting, though,  here  on  this  continuing 
resolution,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
situation  of  reducing  expenditures  where 
we  have  cut  dozens  and  dozens  of  items, 
for  us,  even  though  there  is  much  that 
could  be  said  ordinarUy  for  genuine  ex- 
pense accounts  kept  properly,  it  does 
not  fit  in  with  this  proposal  at  all.  To 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  times,  and  to  that  extent  I  very 
strongly  think  that  it  is  inadvisable  that 
we  put  an  amendment  as  this  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  is  a  review  of  the 
whole  Government,  of  over  $600  billion, 
in  a  way.  This  is  a  resolution  for  a  limited 
time.  To  make  this  permanent  law,  I 
believe  It  would  be  error  and  we  should 
oppose  it  for  that  reason. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  to  each  side  remains. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  desire 
the  floor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  wish  time? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  we 
debated  this  this  morning  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  that  much  time  as  we 
only  have  1  minute  remaining  so  I  will 
not  take  much  time. 

I  feel  this  is  the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  place  to  bring  it  up.  I  felt  all 
along  that  it  should  have  complete 
hearings  in  the  legislative  branch  or 
whatever  committee  that  would  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

I  think  that  today  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  releasing  part  of  the  pay  cap 
on  Government  employees  and  other  fi- 
nancial matters  that  I  think  should  be 
considered  with  the  full  hearing  in  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  other  appro- 
priate committees. 


I  think,  as  many  other  people  said,  it 
does  have  far-reaching  effects.  I  am  not 
saying  tliat  Senator  S:  evens  may  not 
prevail  and  be  correct  in  the  long  run. 
I  just  feel  that  today  is  not  the  day  this 
should  be  brought  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  extend  the  de- 
bate. The  limitation  on  debate  took  place 
because  we  finished  debate  and  there 
was  no  one  else  here  to  debate,  and  we 
went  to  another  amendment. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  debate  this,  fine 
with  me,  but  do  not  accuse  me  of  putting 
a  gag  rule  on.  I  take  personal  offense  to 
that. 

Beyond  that,  this  is  not  something  that 
will  permit  us  to  deduct  the  principal  of 
our  home  mortgage.  We  can  only  deduct 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  expense  of 
being  away  from  home.  That  is  for  each 
Senator  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  not  for  their  fam- 
ilies. It  is  just  for  the  Member. 

If  one  has  a  six-bedroom  house.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  think  he  has  to  have 
the  six-bedroom  house.  He  can  only  de- 
duct that  portion  that  is  reasonable  and 
away  from  home  as  every  businessman 
does  and  every  person,  every  State  leg- 
islator, every  Government  employee,  ex- 
cept Members  of  Congress,  make  the 
same  judgment  when  they  file  their  tax 
return.  We  do  not.  Today  we  just  get  the 
expense  away  from  home  of  $3,000  be- 
cause that  is  the  limit,  and  the  IRS  pre- 
sumes that  we  do.  in  fact,  have  the  ex- 
penses that  meet  the  limit. 

All  I  want  us  to  do  is  to  be  treated  the 
same  as  every  other  taxpayer  in  the 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  quest'on  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
raise  the  point  of  order  that  th's  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill,  that  it 
amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  be  heard  on  that  po'nt  of  order. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
constitutional  question. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
Cha'r  will  entertain  debate  on  its  own 
motion. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
recognised 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
originated  in  the  House  appropriation 
bill.  Th's  in  fact  is  a  revenue  bill  and  it 
is  a  bill  that  is  dealing  with  revenue  now 
on  matters  that  are  not  authorised,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  realizes  that  there 
are  many  items  for  wh'ch  authorization 
b'l's  have  not  been  extended,  that  this 
bill  in  fact  takes  the  place  of  an  author- 
ization bill  and  an  approor'at'on  bill  and 
becomes  a  revenue  bill  under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  precedents  of  the  Senate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  Chair  will 
.<:tate  the  amendment  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

iMi.  ol'iiViiNb.  Mr.  President.  I  then 
raise  the  question  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate  if  there  is  no 
House  language  on  the  subject  then  the 
Chair  must  rule  on  the  question  of  legis- 
lation. There  Is  no  House  language.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

I  say  again  this  is  a  bill  that  originated 
in  the  House.  It  is  a  matter  that  is 
germane  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  bill, 
which  is  really  the  question  before  this 
body.  We  are  dealing  with  a  legislative 
appropriations  bill,  and  this  provision 
originated  in  a  legislative  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  am  seeking  to  take  it  out  in  a 
legislative  appropriations  bill. 

The  legislative  appropriations  bill  is,  in 
fact,  contained  in  toto  in  the  continuing 
resolution  and.  therefore,  it  is  germame 
to  the  legislative  appropriations  bill.  It 
was  the  vehicle  that  created  it  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  vehicle  that  removes  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate? 
Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska's  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  under  some  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
under  the  discretion  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  was  just  curious  as  to 
whether  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  be  accorded  a  similar  amount  of 
time  if  he  sought  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  be  authorized 
to  speak. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  choose  to  debate  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  the  Chair 
has  stated  my  position,  stated  it  clearly 
and  correctly,  that  under  the  precedents 
this  is  not  in  order.  I  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Chair  and  I  think  he 
stated  my  position  more  eloquently  than 
I  could.  But  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order. 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Does  that  matter  that 
was  appealed,  the  decision  of  the  Chair, 
involve  both  the  amendment  dealing 
with  the  $3,000  limitation  and  also  the 
matter  d*»a')nK  with  certain  executive 
branch  ofBcers? 

The  PRE'^IDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  deal  ^'^th  *h°  htter  mat^ter. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  second  question  I 
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put  to  the  Chair  is  should  the  Chair's 
ruling  be  sustained  on  the  pont  of  order 
concerning  the  limitation  of  senatorial 
deductions,  would  that  same  ruling  apply 
to  the  salaries  of  certain  executive 
branch  officers?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  prepared  to  rule  in  advance 
on  amendments  that  have  not  been 
offered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  raised  the  point  that 
the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  well  should  be 
cleared  for  those  Senators  who  are 
voting. 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  calling  of 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE).  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  44, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

IRoUeaU  Vote  No.  280  Leg.] 
TEAS— 44 


Baucua 

Exoo 

Metzenbaum 

Benteen 

Ford 

Mltcbe  1 

Bideo 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Oraasley 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pell 

Bumper* 

Heflln 

Percy 

Bur  lick 

Heinz 

Presaler 

Byrd. 

Huddleitcw 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Kaaeebaum 

Ranlolph 

Byrd.  Robe't  C.  Ka-ton 

Roth 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Sasser 

DeOonclnl 

Levin 

Schmltt 

Dtxon 

Long 

StennlB 

Durenborger 

Mattlngly 
NATS— 64 

Zorlnsky 

Abdnor 

Qoldwater 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Havakawa 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

HoUlnga 

Sppr-ter 

Cranaton 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Jackeon 

Symms 

Denton 

Jepaen' 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tsongu 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Wa  lop 

Eagleton 

Math  Las 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Weicker 

Gam 

Meicher 

Williams 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 

Matsunaga 

Rlegle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 

vote,  there 

are  44  yeas  and  54  nays.  The 

decision  of  the  Chair  does  not  stand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  the  effect  of  tliis  ruling  to 
now  be  to  reverse  that  1979  ruling  so 


that  henceforth  if  there  is  a  question  of 
germaneness,  that  germaneness  question 
is  submitted  immediately  to  the  Senate 
for  a  vote  without  the  Chair  ruling  upon 

that  point  of  order?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  was  whether  or 
not  this  amendment  was  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  Chair.  I  did  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness.  Following  that 
question,  the  Chair  ruled  that  under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate  the  matter  of 
germaneness,  in  effect,  was  not  involved 
because  of  the  prior  ruling  in  1979,  as  I 
understood  it.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, by  having  raised  the  question 
of  germaneness,  I  was  denied  the  right 
of  submitting  that  matter  to  the  Senate 
on  germaneness  by  the  effect  of  the 
Chair's  ruling.  So  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion, this  does  mean  that  a  Senator 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  submit  the 
question  of  germaneness  to  the  body  if 
it  is  raised  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  Stevens, 
is  one  that  I  cannot  support. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  increase  the  net  compensa- 
tion for  most  Members  of  Congress. 
While  the  amendment  would  not  entail 
any  increase  in  spending,  it  would  prob- 
ably diminish  Federal  income  tax  rev- 
enues, and  thereby  make  it  more  difficult 
to  balance  the  budget.  At  a  time  when 
the  President  and  Congress  are  asking 
for  sacrifice  from  others  who  receive  ben- 
efits or  payments  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to 
take  any  action  that  has  the  effect  of 
benefiting  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law  the 
amount  of  tax  deductible  expenses  in- 
curred by  Members  of  Congress  in  living 
away  from  their  home  States  is  limited 
to  $3,000  annually.  This  amendment 
would  remove  that  $3,000  cap,  allowing 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  deduct 
the  full  amount  of  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenditures  associated  with  living 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  while  serving  in 
Congress.  While  arguments  can  be  made 
in  favor  of  treating  Members  of  Congress 
similar  to  other  commuting  business  per- 
sons for  tax  purposes.  I  believe  this  is 
the  wrong  time  to  be  taking  this  action. 
Congress  needs  to  set  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  exercising  the 
utmost  restraint  w'.th  respect  to  the  cost 
of  its  own  operations,  including  the  com- 
pensation for  Members.  We  know  that 
further,  substantial  cuts  must  be  made 
in  Federal  spending  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  course  toward  a  balanced  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  objective  must  be 
achieved  if  we  are  to  get  inflation  under 
control  and  bring  interest  rates  down. 
While  this  amendment  may  have  only 
a  limited  fiscal  impact,  nevertheless,  it 
sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the  coimtry, 
and  I  must  oppose  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Stevens  amendment  on  its  merits, 
on  the  previous  procedural  vote  I  voted 
to  overturn  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  be- 
cause I  felt  it  would  have  established  too 


broad  a  precedent  with  regard  to  what 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Reigle).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegi.e)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTINGLY) .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


(RollcaU  Vote  No.  281  Leg.] 

TKAS— 50 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Meicher 

Anirews 

Hatch 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Hat  fled 

Packwcod 

Faker 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Baucus 

Havakawa 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Hor<n°^s 

Riii^man 

Cranston 

Huddleston 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Hrm^hrey 

Stafl^ord 

Denton 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Di  on 

Jepaen 

Symms 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Tower 

Drle 

La-«It 

Tron«a3 

Dcmenlcl 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Long 

Warner 

Bast 

Li'Bar 

Weicker 

Gam 

Mathlaa 

Williams 

Ooldwater 

McClure 
NATS— 48 

Bentsen 

E'On 

Nickles 

Blden 

Ford 

Nunn 

Bnren 

Glenn 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Brallev 

Hart 

Pro  mire 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bur.nck 

He'nz 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jacit^m 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kasaebaum 

.=asrer 

Cannon 

Kasten 

Schmltt 

Chiei 

Kennedy 

Slmp-on 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stennis 

Crben 

Mattlngly 

Thurmond 

Danrorth 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

DeConclnl 

MltcheU 

Durenberger 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTTNO — 2 
Matsunaga         Rlegle 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (UP  No. 
420)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  "the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  4  22 

Mr  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MATTINGLY).  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STE'/ENS.  On  th's  amendment  we 
previously   discussed,   there   are   other 
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Senators  who  wish  to  discuss  this 
amenanieiit.. 

This  amendment  is  an  amendment  to 
adjust  the  pay  schedules  of  the  executive 
branch.  What  it  does  Is— and  there  is  a 
letter  on  each  Member's  desk  to  explain 
It — that  because  we  could  not  get  an 
agreement  on  raising  the  congressional 
pay,  which  would  automatically  elimi- 
nate the  compression  in  the  general 
schedule.  I  point  out  to  you  it  is  now 
down  to  grade  14,  step  vni. 

We  tried  to  And  a  way  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  compression  and  stop  the 
exodus  that  is  taking  place  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  because  pay  is  frozen  now 
at  grade  14,  step  VIU,  all  the  way  up 
through  15.  16,  17, 18,  executive  6,  5,  4.  3, 
2,  and  1.  and  then  the  executive  schedule 
V.  IV.  in,  and  n.  In  other  words,  all  of 
those  schedules,  the  pay  is  the  same  be- 
cause the  beginning  salary  of  those  grade 
levels  is  impacted  by  our  decision  not  to 
raise  the  congressional  salary. 

Having  tried  to  deal  with  that  last  year 
on  that  matter,  and  being  imable  to  get 
the  Congress  to  change  its  mind  on  that 
level,  which  is  the  executive  II  level,  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  executive  II 
level  receive  the  same  amoimt  of  pay.  We 
determined— and  I  did  hold  a  hearing  on 
this  to  see  if  there  was  general  accept- 
ance of  it,  and  there  was,  and  we  deter- 
mined— to  attempt  to  allow  the  cost-of- 
living  raises  to  go  into  effect  by  lifting 
the  pay  schedule  generally. 

In  other  words,  again  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  the  pay  level  ni  right  now  is 
$55,387,  approximately  $5,000  less  than 
that  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Level  V  Is  $50,112,  and  that  is  the 
affected  impact  level.  What  we  did  was 
to  raise  those  salaries  up  so  that  instead 
of  having  a  $5,000  difference  between 
the  brackets,  we  have  approximately  a 
$1,000  difference  between  the  brackets. 
The  effect  of  that  is  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  there  are  some  25.000  peo- 
ple on  general  schedule  at  grade  14  and 
above  who  have  not  had  any  of  these 
cost-of-living  allowances,  the  raises  that 
have  been  taking  place  now  for  the  last 
4  years. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  that 
they  will  in  fact  get  a  portion  of  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  they  were  en- 
titled to  by  decreasing  the  distance  be- 
tween each  grade  level  compensation  in 
the  executive  schedule  up  to  that  of  the 
Member  of  Congress,  but  it  will  not — 
and  I  repeat  this  will  not — affect  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

It  will  not  affect  anyone  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  above  the  level  or  at  above 
the  level  of  the  Member  of  Congress. 
It  will  not  affect  judges.  It  affects  only 
those  who  are  in  the  general  schedule, 
the  career  service,  plus  those  in  execu- 
tive schedule  level  III,  IV,  and  V  which 
are  below  those  of  that  level  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  We  will  not  touch  the 
congressional  pay  level. 

(At  this  point  there  was  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  and  a  colloquy 
with  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  which  is  printed 
later  in  today's  Record.  Thereafter  the 
proceedings  continued  as  follows:) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
again    resume    consideration    of    the 


amendment  I  have  offered  to  deal  with 
the  primary  problem  of  those  25,OD0  civil 
servants  wno  are  in  the  level  of  grade 
14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18  who  have  not  re- 
ceived their  cost-of-living  adjustments 
that  were  provided  in  the  October  of 
1977,  October  of  1978.  October  of  1979. 
and  October  1980. 

I  might  say  that  the  impact  of  this 
would  be  that  they  would  not  get  the 
4.8  this  year  either,  which  is  going  to 
be  the  amount  that  the  general  schedule 
will  be  raised,  because  the  levels  that  we 
set  in  this  amendment,  of  necessity, 
will  not  accommodate  any  further 
adjustment. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  statements  I  have  made,  which  in- 
dicate we  have  this  tremendous  brain 
drain.  We  are  losing  people.  Again.  I 
point  out  that  it  is  in  the  technological 
and  sc  ent  flc  areas  in  which  we  are 
hurting,  in  defense.  NASA,  throughout 
the  xjovcrnment  where  we  have  highly 
capable  people  in  the  area  of  advanced 
technology  and  science.  Those  people 
cannot  afford  to  stay  in  Government  at 
this  level  of  Government  unless  they 
can  look  forward  to  some  kind  of  in- 
creased remuneration  if  they  in  fact  ac- 
cept a  promotion. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  think, 
has  to  ask  himself  vvhat  he  would  do 
if  he  was  offered  a  job  with  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility,  which  required  a 
move  to  another  town,  at  a  different 
level,  to  go  from  a  14  to  a  17.  That  is 
possible.  Would  you  take  that  additional 
responsibility,  the  impact  on  your  fam- 
ily of  not  having  ais  much  time  avail- 
able, and  impact  on  your  own  finances 
with  the  increased  costs?  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  the  answer  of  the  people  af- 
fected, most  of  them,  is  no. 

I  did  put  into  the  Record  the  state- 
ment of  a  distingu  shed  public  servant, 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  regional 
representative  who  did  make  that  judg- 
ment, who  did  do  it.  He  came  down  to 
our  hearings  and  documented  very 
vividly  the  experience  of  himself,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  as  far  as  his  fam- 
ily was  concerned,  and  the  cost  they 
incurred  in  taking  additional  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  have  similar  testimony  from  mem- 
bers of  the  FBI.  They  are  impacted  in 
the  same  manner  as  these  scientific  and 
technical  agencies.  We  know  that  they 
are  highly  qualified  people,  accountants, 
lawyers,  wh3  go  into  these  jobs  because 
they  are  interested  in  them.  They  start 
at  a  lower  level  and  suddenly  they  find 
that  having  entered  the  Government  at 
grade  11  once  they  hit  grade  14  there 
is  no  more  increase  in  compensation 
available,  none. 

We  have  to  adjust  this  pay  schedule. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  that.  I  under- 
stand my  good  friend  from  Georgia 
wants  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  As  I  said  earlier  today, 
I  respect  his  position,  but  I  disagree  with 
him.  I  think  this  is  the  wrong  time  and 
the  wrong  place,  in  the  Senate,  to  try  to 
lift  the  pay  cap  on  Government  em- 


ployees when,  in  fact,  this  amendment 
that  is  being  offered  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $217.5  million  a  year,  and  over 
the  next  3  years  that  will  be  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

When  the  President  speaks  tonight  he 
will  be  asking  us  to  make  further  re- 
straints on  the  Federal  budget,  with 
which  I  agree.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  everybody  needs  to  have  restraints, 
even  Federal  employees. 

A  lot  of  the  so-called  brain  drain  has 
been  due,  again,  to  the  retirement  sys- 
tem that  encourages  people  to  depart 
early.  I  believe  this  package  needs  to  go 
into  a  full  hearing  on  pension  and  pay. 
going  before  the  proper  committees,  and 
then  let  the  Senate  make  a  wise  decision. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  this  is  the 
wrong  time,  I  feel,  to  bring  this  up.  I 
think  we  need  to  retain  the  pay  cap.  I 
think  we  need  to  show  restraint  here,  as 
we  are  asklnR  Americans  everywhere  to 
show  restraint. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  speak 
any  further  on  this  issue.  I  ask  my  senior 
colleague  from  Alaska  if  we  could  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Th2  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cha'r  advises  the  Senator  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  we  proceed  with  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leMslnt^ve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcwn  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Hawa'i  (Mr.  Matsunaga), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiECLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vot'ng.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QUAYLE).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


[RoIIcall  Vote  No.  2 

82  Leg.] 

TEAS— 60 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bancuf 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Holllngs 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kenmedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Lanut 

Spefter 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lens? 

Stevens 

Denton 

Lugar 

Svmnn 

Dole 

Math'a^ 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Tower 

Fa^leton 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

Murkowskl 

Welcker 

Gorton 

Nunn 
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NAYS— 46 

Abdnor 

Domenlcl 

Matt'jisly 

Andrews 

East 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

EXOQ 

M  tchel 

BIden 

Pord 

Nickles 

Boren 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Prvor 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Saaeer 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hems 

Schmltt 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Cannon 

jackaon 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Johnaton 

Williams 

DeConclnl 

Kassebaum 

ZorUisky 

Dixon 

Hasten 

Dodd 

Levin 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 6 

o:eim 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

So  Mr.  Stevens'  amaidment  (UP  No. 
422)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATrlELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  423 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funding  for  the  United 
States'  contribution  to  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  ntun- 
bered  423. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution insert  the  following  new  section: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Joint  Resolution,  $125,000,000  shall  be 
p,„,ii.-v,i^  ff,.  ^,„pj,.g,  necessary  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  tJnlted  States  in  a  Multi- 
naiiuaai  torce  and  Observers  to  implement 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel." 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  yesterday  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Hatfield,  I  agreed  to  post- 
pone offering  this  amendment  until  to- 
day for  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Before  getting  into  the 
merits  of  this  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  his  co- 
operation and  his  statement  yesterday 
indicating  that  he  would  support  this 
amendment.  I  appreciate  this  because  I 
know  his  strong  desire,  which  I  agree 
with,  to  have  a  continuing  resolution 
which  is  as  clean  as  possible. 

Mr.  Preident,  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  will  provide  the  funding 
necessary  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Sinai  peacekeeping  efforts  which  are 
part  of  the  Camp  David  Peace  Accords. 
The  administration  views  this  particu- 
lar amendment  as  absolutely  necessary, 
a  position  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it 
included  th's  langtaage  in  its  draft  of  the 
continuing  resolution  as  one  of  the  very 
few  exceptions  to  the  normal  continuing 
resolution  framework.  Another  indica- 
tion of  the  urgency  with  which  it  views 
this  matter  is  the  communication  and 


proposed  budget  amendment  which  was 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
yesterday  by  the  OfiBce  of  Management 
and  Budget.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  that  material  be  printed  as  part  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  need  to  take  much  time 
to  discuss  this  amendment,  although  I 
am  prepared  to  do  so  in  detail.  However, 
let  me  make  the  following  points  with 
respect  to  this  matter : 

In  early  August  of  this  year  Israel  and 
Egypt  entered  into  an  agreement  for- 
mally establishing  and  governing  the 
operations  of  a  multinational  force  and 
observers  to  play  the  peacekeeping  role 
originally  envisioned  for  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  1979  treaty  of  peace.  The 
United  Nations  indicated  in  April  of  th!s 
year  that  it  would  be  unable  to  fulfill 
that  function.  As  part  of  this  August 
agreement,  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted itself,  subject  to  congressional 
action,  to  furnish  60  percent  of  the 
startup  costs  for  this  organization,  and 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1983  one-third 
of  the  operation  costs. 

Under  the  peace  treaty,  this  force  in 
the  Sinai  must  be  in  place  by  March  20, 
1982,  with  the  final  Israeli  withdrawal 
taking  place  on  April  25,  1982. 

In  trying  to  meet  these  dates,  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  forces  are  al- 
ready well  behind  schedule  due  to  delays 
in  funding. 

Egypt  and  Israel  have  each  provided 
$20  million. 

The  administration  has  reprogramed 
$10  million  of  fiscal  year  1981  funds, 
which,  together  with  the  funds  provided 
by  Egypt  and  Israel  will  be  exhausted  by 
mid-October. 

If  we  do  not  include  this  matter  in  the 
current  legislation,  the  procurement  of 
necessary  items  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions and  for  the  protection  and  safety 
of  peacekeeping  personnel  will  have  to 
be  deferred. 

If  funds  are  not  available  by  mid- 


October,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  peacekeeping  forces  w.ll  be 
forced  to  tell  the  contractors  now  work- 
ing to  stop  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  points  I  have  just 
made  are  practical  problems  which  would 
arise  without  this  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion, more  importantly,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  significant  political  and  foreign 
policy  considerations  wh.ch,  I  beLeve, 
strongly  weigh  in  favor  of  including  this 
special  provision.  Again,  while  I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss  those  in  detail,  let  me 
just  say  that  the  Israeli  Government  is 
fully  comm  tted  to  withdrawal  irom  the 
Sinai  by  April  25,  1982,  as  called  for  in 
the  treaty,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  want 
to  forgo  an  action  which  might  cause 
that  government  problems  in  fulfilling 
this  commitment.  As  well.  President 
Sadat  has  staked  his  personal  and  po- 
litical reputation  on  full  recovery  of  the 
Sjiai,  and  obviously  any  delay,  perhaps 
caused  by  our  inability  to  fund  these 
peacekeeping  operations,  could  seriously 
udina^e  iiim. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  urging  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Department  of  State 
searched  for  other  ways  to  do  this,  but 
the  only  possible  avenue,  reprograming, 
falls  far  short  of  requirements  due  to  a 
provision  in  the  law  which  does  not  allow 
transfer  of  more  than  $10  million  into 
this  activity.  Much  of  this  money  which 
would  be  provided  by  this  amendment 
would  be  used  in  the  first  month. 

EXRIBIT    1 

Office  of  Management  and  BTn>GET. 
Washinffton,  D.C..  September  23, 1981. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  Hatfield, 

Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrk:  The  President  believes  that 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
(MPO)  for  the  Sinai  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant project  which  must  go  forward  in  Octo- 
ber. Consequently,  I  hereby  request  special 
treatment  for  this  program  In  the  first  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  At- 
tached for  your  information  Is  the  budget 
amendment  for  this  project  which  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
soon. 

Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman. 
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Heading 


I9S2  budget        1982  amend-     19S2  proposed 
request    me.it  pending       amendment 


1962  revised 
request 


International  SECURrry  Assistance 

I-D6 Foreign  military  sales  credit $8.50,000,000 

(In    the   approprislions  language 

under  the  ahove  heading  delete 

"2,.'i72,800,(lOO"  and  insert  in  lieu 

I  hereof  S.mlS, 500,000.) 
1-D8 Peacekeeping  operaiioas 19,000,000. 


$631,800,000      -$490,900,000 


123.000.000 


$s90.900.onn 


I4i  ono.  coo 


This  proposal  provides  funds  to  pay  the 
1982  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  Multi- 
national Force  and  Observers  In  the  Sinai. 
This  force  must  be  in  place  before  the  final 
stage  of  the  Israeli  withdrawal  can  take  place 
next  April  as  envisioned  In  the  Camp  David 
a2reement.  This  proposal  would  not  Increase 
total  1982  outlays  as  it  Is  offset  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  proposed  direct  loan  program  for 
foreign  military  sales. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  and  for  raising  this  issue. 

The  Senator  has  very  succinctly 
stated  the  problem  that  we  face  at  this 
time. 

We  do  have  a  letter  which  consti- 
tutes a  budget  request  which  we  did  not 
have  when  this  matter  first  was  brought 
to  our  attention  yesterday  afternoon. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  this  is  one  cf  those  emergency  situ- 
ations that,  as  unhappy  as  it  may  make 
us  to  have  to  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
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tion  measure,  we  are  on  a  continuing 
resolution  which  is  up  against  a  dead- 
line: therefore,  I  think  we  have  really 
little  choice  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations. 

Therefore,  I  accept  the  amendment 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _,      .^. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  full  committee  and  that  was  the 
understanding  of  the  full  committee  ex- 
pressed yesterday. 

So,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  thank  him  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee.  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  also  consulted  with  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They  all 
understand  the  urgency  of  this  partic- 
ular amendment,  and  we  have  unani- 
mous support  among  that  group  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  Ihe  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  423)  was 
agreed  to.  

Ths  PRFSTDTNG  OFFIPFR  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    474 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  very  short  noncontroversial  amend- 
ments at  the  desk.  I  believp  thev  have 
been  cleared  on  all  sides.  With  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
wish  to  call  them  up  at  this  time.  They 
are  already  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  wisli  the  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
these  two  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  ask  for  their  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiect'on.  t^e  pmpn'1m*'"t'5  of  th"  .''ona- 
tor  from  Maryland  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathtas) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Ford  proposes  en  bloc 
unprlnted  amendment  No.  424. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  18.  Une  23.  Insert  the  following: 
Before  the  colon  add  the  phrase:  "with  the 

prior  consent  of  the  committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration." 
On  page  21.  Une  6.  insert  the  following: 
Strike   the   period   after  "chairman"  and 

add  the  Itmguage:   "and  by  the  committee 

on  Rules  and  Administration." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  both 
these  amendments  refer  to  sect'ons  in 
the  continuing  resolution,  and  they 
merely  require  that  the  appropriations 
provided  In  those  sections  wl'l  onlv  be 
made  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
That  it  the  only  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  know  whether  they  hive  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  MATHTAS.  Yes;  they  have  been 
cleared.  They  have  been  cleared.  I  was 
told,  bv  the  minority  leader  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is  In  the 
Chamber,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  believe  he  has 
approved  these  amendments. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nues- 
tion  is  on  asreeing  to  the  amendment 
en  bloc  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  en  bloc  (UP  No.  424) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  moHon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT  NO.  42S 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  con- 
nection with  Interstate  operation  of  trust 
companies  by  national  banks) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
fo?  himself.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Bentsen, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 425. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  ap'-roprlate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  may  be  used  to  re- 
view, process,  or  apirove  an  application  the 
effect  of  the  approval  of  which  would  be  to 
permit  a  national  banking  association  to 
open,  branch,  or  acquire  trust  comp-inles  on 
an  Interstate  basis:  Provided.  That  su bisec- 
tion (c)  of  section  712  of  Public  Law  96-221 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1981" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1983":  And  provided  further.  That  this  para- 
graph shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
ensictment,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  of  legislation  relating  to  interstate 
acquisition,  ownership,  or  operation  of  trust 
companies  by  national  banking  associations. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  is  a 
very  straightforward  amendment.  It  sim- 
ply extends  for  2  years  an  existing  mora- 
torium against  interstate  branching  or 
acquisition  of  trust  companies  by  na- 
tional bank  associations.  The  current 
prohibitions  contained  in  section  712  of 
Public  Law  96-221  are  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  October  1  of  this  year,  and  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Hawkins,  and 
also  as  a  cosponsor,  Senator  Bentsen,  I 
wish  to  propose  this  amendment. 

Interstate  trust  company  expansion  or 
acquisition  is  certainly  not  a  new  issue. 
In  fact,  the  Senate  has  already  taken  a 
strong  stand  on  it.  In  1979,  when  we  con- 
sidered the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Act,  we  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved an  amendment  that  prohibited 
bank  holding  companies  from  branching 
or  acquiring  trust  com'^anies  across  State 
lines.  When  the  bill  went  to  conference, 
an  18-month  moratorium  was  agreed  to 
since  the  House  version  of  the  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  reason  for  the  initial  prohibition 
was  a  move  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  allow  interstate  trust 
branching  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. When  Congress  passed  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Reform  Act  (PIRA)  in 
1978  it  included  section  1504  to  affirm  the 
Comptroller's  authority  to  issue  national 
bank  charters  limited  to  trust  powers 
within  a  State.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
amendment,  however,  intended  to  allow 
the  Comptroller  to  approve  these  char- 
ters across  State  lines.  This  can  be  clearly 
seen  in  an  August  14,  1979,  letter  from 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  Senator  Proxmire,  along 
with  his  counterpart  in  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Reuss,  to  the  Comptroller  ex- 
pressing their  concern  and  indicating  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  they  know  of  no 
intention  by  either  the  Senate  or  House 
Banking  Committees  to  provide  the 
Comptroller  with  the  authority  to  char- 
ter trust  operations  on  an  interstate 
bsLsis. 

Even  though  this  letter  spells  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  this  matter,  some 
banks  filed  apnlicatlons  to  establish  In- 
terstate trust  operations  and  the  Comp- 
troller ruled  that  since  trust  companies 
did  not  take  deposits  or  make  loans,  they 
were  not  banks  as  defined  by  the  Douglas 
amendment  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1955.  Congress  reacted  to  the 
Comptrollers  rul'ng  by  including  limited 
trust  charters  In  the  definition  of  a  bank 
under  the  Douglas  amendment  and  ap- 
proved the  moratorium  against  Interstate 
trust  branching  or  acquisitions.  I  think 
It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  voted  for  an  out- 
right prohibition  and  the  18-month 
morltor  um  was  a  creature  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  bill. 

In  my  view,  the  moritorlum  makes 
good  sense  and  needs  to  be  extended.  It 
keeps  in  place  a  competitive  balance  In 
the  industry  pending  a  review  of  the 
many  other  issues  involved  in  the  inter- 
state banking  and  merger  question.  For 
years  we  have  v'ewed  com'^etition  as  a 
poslt've  element  of  our  dual  bank'ng  sys- 
tem and  I  am  very  concerned  that  we 
may  allow  the  moritorium  to  lapse  before 
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Congress  has  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  impact  of  interstate  trust  op- 
erations on  Florida  and  many  other  non- 
money  center  States.  Since  the 
Comptroller  has  pending  before  him 
many  applications  to  establish  such  op- 
erations once  the  moritorium  ends,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  look  at  what  local 
bankers  would  have  to  contend  with,  at 
least  in  Florida. 

The  banking  and  trust  assets  of  just 
a  few  of  the  large  bank  holding  com- 
panies tower  above  those  of  Florida's 
institutions.  First,  the  total  banking  as- 
sets of  the  money-center  banks  attempt- 
ing to  do  business  in  my  State  amount 
to  a  little  over  $37  billion.  Second,  the 
trust  assets  of  the  money-center  opera- 
tions have  the  potential  to  be  equally 
overpowering  in  any  other  State.  Also 
keep  in  mind  that  if  the  big  twmk  hold- 
ing companies  are  allowed  to  go  and  do 
business  as  they  please,  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  large  competitive  advan- 
tage over  smaller,  local  banks  and  could 
very  well  capture  much  of  the  local  trust 
business. 

This  means  that  money  that  would 
ordinarily  stay  in  a  locality  or  State 
would  end  up  going  to  the  home  ofiQce 
of  <me  of  these  big  money -center  bank- 
ing operations.  In  an  economic  era  when 
the  big  seem  to  get  bigger  and  the  small 
seem  to  get  smaller,  this  would  strike 
just  one  more  blow  against  a  free  enter- 
prise system  which  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  local  lending  Institutions  making 
adequate  credit  and  money  available  to 
small  farms,  small  business,  and  young 
people  just  getting  started  in  life. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
interstate  trust  branching  or  acquisition 
concerns  are  part  of  the  larger  inter- 
state banking  and  merger  question.  As 
many  of  you  know,  a  congressionedly 
mandated  review  of  this  issue  was  only 
released  earliei  tliis  year  but  because  of 
the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  or  time  to  carefully 
review  this  report  or  the  interstate  bank- 
ing issue  generally.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee,  Senator  Garn, 
is  presently  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  legislative  package  that  will  address 
many  of  the  issues  involved  in  interstate 
banking  and  I  would  imagine  that  it  may 
be  diflQcult  to  overlook  the  trust  question 
during  committee  consideration  of  this 
biU. 

Since  we  are  getting  close  to  revising 
some  aspects  of  the  Interstate  banking 
issue,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow 
the  present  moratorium  to  lapse  on  Oc- 
tober 1  and  in  effect  settle  a  major  inter- 
state banking  question  on  an  ad-hoc 
basis  without  the  benefit  of  congressional 
review  or  action.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues agree  with  me  on  this  point  and 
support  my  amendment  to  extend  the 
moratorium  in  order  to  give  the  Congress 
ample  time  to  carefully  review  this  im- 
portant question.  It  may  well  be  that 
we  act  to  approve  some  sort  of  interstate 
banking,  say  on  a  regional  basis.  OK. 
But  we  have  got  a  lot  at  stake  here  and 
we  should  remember  that  what  we  are 
considering  is  a  major  overhaul  of  our 


banking  system  that  has  served  this 
country  very  well  over  the  years  and 
has  given  us  the  most  competitive  bank- 
ing structure  in  the  world. 

In  my  mind  this  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  we  deal  with  this 
year  and  I  would  hate  to  see  an  impor- 
tant element  of  this  issue  resolved  with- 
out Congress  having  a  say  in  it.  Conse- 
quently, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment,  which  would  extend 
the  current  moratorium  against  inter- 
state trust  branching  or  acquisition  for 
a  period  of  2  years. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee,  who  is 
now  on  the  floor,  that  we  also  provide 
in  the  amendment  that  this  paragraph, 
which  is  the  extension  paragraph,  that 
it  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
enactment,  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
of  this  act  or  of  legislation  relating  to 
interstate  acquisition,  ownership  or  op- 
eration of  trust  companies  by  national 
banking  associations. 

So.  Mr.  President,  although  we  are 
making  a  2-year  extension  or  moving 
that  in  this  bill,  we  have  the  further 
proviso  that  should  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation In  this  fle'd  that  that  would  ter- 
minate the  extension,  and  I  feel  that 
certainly  wouM  give  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee the  leeway  that  they  need,  and  I 
wish  them  well  in  their  taking  up  of  the 
whole  question  in  regard  to  reform  of 
the  banking  Institutions. 
Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  must  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  extension  of  the 
moratorium.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  moratorium. 

The  operation  of  a  trust  company  is  a 
nonbank  activity,  and  there  are  no  other 
restrlctlors  on  interstate  activities  of 
nonbanking  activities  of  bank  holding 
companies,  except  this  one. 

Savings  and  loan  ho'ding  companies 
and  investment  banking  firms  are  able 
to  operate  trust  activities  on  an  Inter- 
state basis,  and  it  seems  unfair  to  me 
to  deny  equal  freedom  to  banks. 

No  hearings  were  he'd  before  the  mor- 
atorium was  Imposed  in  1980.  This 
spring  in  April  and  May.  the  Banking 
Committee  held  7  days  of  hearings  on 
th"?  flnanc'al  services  Industrv.  Th"  tran- 
script of  those  hearing,  some  2.000  pages 
of  text,  detail  the  revolution  that  is  oc- 
curring in  the  financial  services  Indus- 
tr".  Tho-.e  hearngs  c'early  show  the  wi.s- 
dom  of  letting  the  moratorium  expire  on 
October  1. 

Those  hearings  have  iust  been  printed. 
?.r\d  they  are  probab'y  the  most  detai'ed 
hearings  that  have  ever  come  o"t  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  As  I  say.  there  are 
2.000  pages  of  them. 

Within  2  weeks  we  will  be  starting 
more  hearings  on  specIPc  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  many 
banking  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions whose  problems  have  been  brought 
forcefully  to  the  forefront  by  the  high 
interest  rates,  and  I  expect,  before  this 
year  is  over,  for  not  only  the  Banking 


Committee  but  for  the  Senate  to  pass  an 
omnibus  banking  bill  that  will  deal  with 
many  of  these  problems. 

So  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  con- 
sider a  2-year  extension  of  this  particu- 
lar moratorium  which.  I  think,  is  highly 
discriminatory,  primarily  aimed  at  one 
State. 

^--.lon  712  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980.  Public  Law  96-221.  cre- 
ated an  18-month  moratorium  on  the 
further  establishment  or  acquisition  of 
trust  companies  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany in  any  State  other  than  the  State 
in  v.'hich  the  holding  company  has  its 
principal  office.  The  moratorium  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  October  1  of  this 
year  The  moratorium  does  not  repre- 
sent sound  public  policy,  and  its  exten- 
sion should  be  rejected. 

MORATORIUM     IS     CONTRART     TO      LONC-ESTAB- 

LI    H^  i  F»U£K.AL   FINA.'i.I^L   BZCULAIORT    FOLICT 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Federal 
financial  regulatory  agencies  has  ever 
recommended  or  seriously  considered  the 
imposition  of  geographic  constraints  on 
the  operation  of  nonbank.  financial  sub- 
sidiaries of  bank  holding  companies.  Ilie 
imposition  of  geographic  constraints  has 
always  been  directed  solely  at  the  bank- 
ing subsidiaries  of  these  companies.  The 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  de- 
fines a  bank  as: 

.  .  .  ^nv  Institution  .  .  .  which  (1)  accepts 
deposits  that  the  depositor  hsis  a  legal  right 
to  withdraw  on  demand,  and  (2)  engages  In 
the  business  of  making  commercial  loans.  .  .  . 

Under  clearly  defined  regulatory  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  bank 
holding  company  trust  subsidiaries  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  taking  depos- 
its and  making  commercial  loans — their 
operations  are  limited  to  the  provision  of 
traditional  trust  and  fiduciary  services. 
Institutions  chartered  by  the  U.S.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  under  a  limited 
charter  for  trust  companies  are  similarly 
restricted  In  their  activities. 

Accordingly,  under  well-established 
Federal  regulatory  policy,  trust  CMnpany 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies 
are  true  nonbank  enterprises.  Not  only 
has  Federal  regulatory  policy  consistent- 
ly avoided  the  establishment  of  geo- 
graphic constraints  on  the  nonbank 
functions  of  bank  holding  companies,  it 
has  In  fact  been  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  the  case  of  acquisitions 
of  nonbank  activities  by  larger  bank 
holding  companies  to  encourage  such 
acquisitions  to  occur  outside  a  holding 
company's  "home  market."  A  provision 
such  as  the  moratorium  contained  in 
Public  Law  96-221  thus  flies  directly  in 
face  of  existing  Federal  financial  regu- 
latory poMcies  that  have  been  designed 
to  stimulate  and  enhance  competition. 

MORATORIUM   IS   HIOHLT   DISCRIMINATORY  TO 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

The  moratorium  on  Interstate  trust 
operations  Is  applicable  solely  to  bank 
holding  companies.  Its  practical  effect 
is  to  create  an  unjustified  discriminatory 
barrier  to  bank  holding  companies  In 
their  competitive  relationships  with 
other  diversified  financial  enterprises. 
For  example,  the  self-same  act  which 
created  this  moratorium  on  interstate 
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trust  operations  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nies expressly  authorized  federally- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  offer  trust  services.  Having  no  statu- 
tory geograph'c  constraints  on  their  op- 
erations, savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies will  enjoy  a  clear  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  bank  holding  companies  so 
long  as  the  moratorium  remains  in  effect. 
Likewise,  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  investment  banking  firms  will  be 
moving  into  corporate  trust  operations, 
and  these  companies  do  not  have  any 
geographic  constraints  on  their  market- 
ing activities.  One  major  New  York- 
based  investment  banking  firm  has  re- 
cently acquired  a  trust  company  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  another  New  York-based 
securities  firm  is  operating  a  trust  com- 
pany in  New  York  City  under  a  charter 
from  the  U.S.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  several  trust  companies  in 
Florida  under  State  charter.  Because  of 
these  developments,  the  appr  cation  of 
the  mora  tori  imi  to  bank  holding  com- 
panies is  patently  discriminatory. 

MORATORIUM  IS  ANTlCOMPrrlTIVB  IN  ITS  EFFECT 

The  practical  effect  is  to  limit  the  op- 
timal competitive  condit  ons  for  the  pro- 
vision of  trust  and  fiduciary  services.  It 
serves  to  protect  less  efficient  trust  com- 
panies from  the  natural  competition  that 
will  otherwise  occur  from  market  exten- 
sion by  aggressive  and  efficient  trust  op- 
erations. Protection  against  undue  com- 
petition or  monopolistic  behavior  is  al- 
ready amply  provided  in  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws  and  through  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
administered  by  the  Federal "  Reserve 
Board. 

The  moratorium's  blanket  prohibition 
on  interstate  trust  operations  even  pro- 
hibits the  establishment  of  a  de  novo 
trust  company  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany outside  the  boundaries  of  its  home 
State.  Market  extension  through  estab- 
lishment of  new  facilities  is  pro-compet- 
itive in  nearly  every  conceivable  market 
circumstance. 

MOKATORnnC  WAS  XNACTSD  WTTBOUT  ADEQUATE 
CONCRESSIONAI.   CONSIDERATION 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  approved 
in  1930  a  moratorium  which  in  its  prac- 
tical operations  is  both  discriminatory 
and  anticompetitive,  can  best  be  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  grossly  inade- 
quate legislative  review. 

In  the  initiating  body,  the  U.S.  Senate, 
no  committee  hearings  were  held  with 
respect  to  moratorium  provisions.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  limited 
amount  of  testimony  was  received  in  the 
course  of  a  hearing  wh'ch  dealt  with  an 
array  of  proposals  affecting  bank  hold- 
ing companies. 

The  moratorium  has  been  consistent- 
ly opposed  bv  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  has  the  princioal  author- 
ity for  regulating  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  by  the  ComptroU-r  of  th-; 
Currency,  which  has  the  authority  to 
issue  national  trust  company  charters. 
The  Congress  should  not  consider  the 
extension  of  this  moratorium,  in  anv 
form,  unless  that  consideration  i^;  pre- 
ceded by  full  and  adequate  public  hear- 
ings in  the  aporopriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 


Mr.  President,  to  repeat,  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  I  cannot 
favor  this  amendment  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension period.  I  must  oppose  it.  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  good  public  policy.  It 
sets  up  some  arbitrary  barriers  to  com- 
petition that  only  applv  to  this  om  very 
narrow  segment  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  regulatory  policy  and  spec'fic  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  4986  of  last  year  that 
gave  this  authority  to  savings  and  loans. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  oppose  mv  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Florida,  both 
of  them,  but  I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat 
th's  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S:n- 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  th'nk 
certain  things  should  be  made  clear.  One 
is  that  we  have  never  allowed  branching 
across  interstate  lines  of  trust  com- 
panies. That  has  been  the  law  since 
we  set  up  the  banking  laws  that  we 
have  allowed.  We  prohibit  that  from 
happening. 

We  have  also  not  allowed  in  the  bank- 
ing community,  as  opposed  to  Federal 
savings  and  loans,  which  are  different 
institutions,  we  have  not  allowed  inter- 
state branching  of  the  regular  banking 
facilities,  of  the  mortgage  facilities,  and 
also  of  the  trust  facilities. 

Congress  never  intended  to  do  that. 
There  was  an  act  passed  in  1979  in 
which  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
because  of  a  definition  that  was  put  in 
for  trust  com-anies,  seized  on  that  and 
said:  "Aha.  we  could  now  have  some 
branching  across  State  lines."  When  he 
did  that,  the  then  chairmen  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  wrote  him  and  said:  "You  re 
off  base.  You  should  not  do  this.  This 
is  not  a  provision  of  the  1979  amend- 
ment. There  was  no  intent  to  do  this." 

But  the  Comptroller  persisted.  And 
when  he  did,  this  body  overwhelmingly, 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  something,  said :  "We 
do  not  intend  to  have  branching,  inter- 
state branching  of  trust  companies.  We 
do  not  intend  to  allow  the  money  center 
banks  in  about  three  States  in  this  coun- 
try to  come  into  the  rest  of  our  States 
and  suck  the  money  out  of  the  trust 
and  take  it  all  up  to  those  money  center 
banks." 

This  does  apply  to  Florida.  Certainly, 
we  have  17  applications  for  interstate 
banking  or  trust  companies  in  Palm 
Beach  County  in  my  State.  Is  that  not 
remarkable  that  they  would  be  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  where  there  are  some  big 
estates  and  some  big  trusts,  that  they 
want  to  come  dovm  there  and  suck  that 
money  out? 

But  they  are  going  to  do  that  in  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  States.  So  the  Senators 
better  be  alert  that  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  here  now  is  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  their  States  have  New 
York  and  the  money  center  banks  com- 
ing down  and  opening  up  a  trust  opera- 
tion, which  is  a  giant  vacuum  cleaner 

It  is  going  to  be  down  there  and  suck- 
ing the  money  out  and  sucking  it  back 
up  into  the  money  centers,  because  that 
is  exactly  what  this  means.  It  is  some- 


thing that  Congress  has  never  allowed. 
Only  the  House,  and  that  Is  where  that 
moratorium  language  came  from,  be- 
cause the  Senate  had  an  outright  pro- 
hibition. That  is  what  the  Senate  voted. 
That  has  always  been  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  the  House  set  the  moratorium 
on  and,  of  course,  it  was  felt  at  that 
time  that  within  18  months  there  could 
be  comprehensive  legislation  with  regard 
to  this  whole  subject.  That  just  did  not 
happen.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  do 
that. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  that 
until  that  happens  or  until  2  years 
passes,  we  will  continue  the  existing  law 
which  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  since 
we  first  started  setting  up  our  banking 
laws;  that  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
interstate  banking  or  trust  companies 
or  interstate  trusting  branches  or  trust 
companies. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  coleague 
from  Florida,  if  she  has  any  remarks  to 
make  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frtMn  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
moratorium  passed  in  1980  was  a  return 
to  prior  law.  Prior  to  1978,  I  understand 
f.iere  was  little  interstate  operation  of 
trust  entities  by  either  banks  or  bank 
ho'dlng  companies  because  it  was  made 
illegal  by  the  McFadden  Act  and  the 
Douglas  amendment.  In  1978,  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Financial  Institutions 
Regulatory  Act.  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  was  authoriised 
to  issue  a  national  bank  charter  which 
was  limited  only  to  trust  powers.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  or  purpose  of  the  amendment  to 
authorize  national  banks  to  open  offices 
across  State  lines.  Interstate  trust  oper- 
ations were  legal  for  2  years  until  1980 
when  the  Federal  trust  moratorium  was 
enacted.  There  must  not  be  another 
change  in  this  banking  law  until  Con- 
gress has  given  it  full  consideration. 

Local  State  banks  can  best  serve  the 
interests  of  local  residents.  As  my  col- 
league from  Florida  has  said,  we  know 
the  banks  in  Florida  provide  extraordi- 
nary service  to  Floridians.  If  the  mora- 
torium is  not  extended,  the  OCC  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  approve  the  issuance 
of  limited  bank  charters  regardless  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  parent  hold- 
ins  company. 

This  amendment  will  extend  the  mor- 
atorium by  prohibitinct  the  use  of  funds 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in 
connection  with  interstate  operation  of 
trust  companies  by  national  banks  for 
the  2  years  that  we  have  talked  about, 
wh'ch  reem"  adequate.  It  seems  like 
everything  here  has  to  move  by  crisis 
and  it  is  a  crisis  in  that  it  expires  Octo- 
ber 1. 

We  fee'  that  this  is  an  adenuate  rer<od 
of  t*me  to  enable  Congress  to  review  the 
national  banking  system.  I  know  they 
have  had  hearings,  extensive  hearings, 
but  the  banks  in  our  State  would  like 
some  time  to  examine  the  results  of  those 
hearings  and  have  sulfic'ent  time  to  find 
out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
interstate  trust  operations. 
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We  would  like  to  have  further  hearings, 
then  we  could  make  an  informed  decision 
on  this  issue.  We  must  not  decide  this 
issue  by  simply  allowing  the  moratorium 
to  expire.  I  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Islaori 

Mr.  CHArElii.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  mora- 
torium. I  would  say  that  this  is  not  a 
case  of  big  money  center  banks,  as  has 
been  suggested.  There  is  a  bank  in  my 
State  that  is  130th  in  size  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  hardly  a  national  money  center 
bank.  It  is  a  modest-size  bank.  As  we  all 
know,  the  difference  between  a  bank  that 
is  130th  in  size  and,  say,  a  bank  that  is 
50th  in  size  Is  very,  very  substantial. 

Interstate  bank  holding  companies,  of 
course,  are  nothing  new.  To  the  contrary, 
for  obviously  procompetltlve  reasons, 
the  Fed  has  encouraged  holding  com- 
panies making  acquisitions,  to  do  so  out 
of  their  natural  market  area. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  simple 
case.  Wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
permit  those  banks  that  have  had  long 
customer  relationships  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue those  customer  relationships. 

I  might  say  that  many  other  kinds  of 
financial  Institutions  provide  trust  serv- 
ices and  these  are  unaffected  by  the 
moratorium  that  is  suggested  here  to- 
day. American  Express,  for  example,  has 
recently  acquired  a  trust  company  in 
Massachusetts;  Bessemer  Securities,  a 
New  York  securities  firm,  is  operating 
several  trust  companies  in  Florida;  and 
even  Sears,  which  has  recently  stated  its 
intent  to  become  a  one-stop  financial 
service  institution,  could,  if  it  chose  to, 
operate  a  trust  company  notwithstand- 
ing this  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  stress 
that  this  is  a  case  of  big  fellows.  If  we 
want  some  legislation  solely  against  big 
fellows,  let  us  so  design  it.  But  this  legis- 
lation hurts  a  lot  of  little  fellows,  while 
leaving  many  large  financial  institutions 
unaffected. 

I  was  looking  over  a  list  of  those  banks 
which  have  applications  pending.  I  see 
Lincoln  First  Banks  of  Rochester  which 
hardly  fits  the  description  of  a  big  money 
center  bank.  Among  those  already  con- 
ducting interstate  trust  activities.  I  see 
Central  Bankshares  of  the  South,  which 
is  an  Alabama  institution.  I  see  North- 
west Bancorporation  and  First  Bank 
System,  both  of  Minnesota.  None  of  these 
are  big  money  center  banks  either.  In  my 
own  State  we  have  hospital  trust,  which 
is  as  I  mentioned  130th  in  size. 

Hospital  trust  has  developed  long- 
standing relationship  with  its  customers, 
many  of  whom  have  retired  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  They  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  service  those  customers.  In- 
deed, the  customers  want  them  to  con- 
tinue that  service. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  it  both  ways, 
if  it  is  beneficial  to  the  people  and  do 
the  people  want  to  continue  that  rela- 
tionship. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  notice  that  the  Treasury 


Department  Is  also  opposed  and  so  wrote 
the  Banking  Committee  during  the  1981 
oversiglit  hearmgs  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  continuing  the  moratorium 
on  interstate  acquisition  of  trust  com- 
panies by  bank  holding  companies.  The 
administration  in  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 16,  1981,  has  gone  on  record  against 
extending  the  moratorium.  Let  me  also 
quote  from  testimony  given  to  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee: 

We,  meaning  the  administration,  do 
not  favor  continuation  of  the  morato- 
rium. The  administration  believes  the 
Government  should  not  restrict  free  mar- 
ket activities  unless  there  is  an  overrid- 
ing policy  reason  for  doing  so.  In  this  in- 
stance we  find  none.  We  would  like  to 
join  with  Congress  in  an  early  review  of 
the  appropriate  interstate  activities  of 
all  depository  institutions. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  review  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  will  look  into 
this  issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  the 
Banking  Committee  study  this  Issue  and 
make  a  recommendation  to  this  body. 

Let  me  suggest  that  it  is  totally  inap- 
propriate to  move  for  this  kind  of  relief 
at  this  point  in  time.  There  was  ample 
opportimity  to  do  so  before  the  Banking 
Committee.  To  tack  this  legislation  on  at 
this  time  perpetuates  something  which 
is  sui  inequity  under  the  guise  that  the 
big,  bad  banks  from  the  Northeast  are 
going  to  come  in  and  acquire  or  take  over 
or  knock  out  some  of  the  little  guys  That 
kind  of  speechmaking  rhetoric  has  per- 
sisted for  far  too  long.  It  Is  doing  great 
damage  to  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
and  to  the  free  flow  of  capital.  We  are  not 
going  to  restrict  it.  Money  market  funds 
are  here.  We  have  more  institutions  doing 
banking  business  which  are  not  legiti- 
mate banks.  We  should  do  something  to 
correct  that  situation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  do  it  by 
continuing  the  moratorium.  So  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

I  deeply  respect  mv  colleague  from 
Florida  and  his  problems  vis-a-vis  the 
parochial  interests.  Again  I  will  say  if  I 
were  there,  I  might  look  for  the  same 
kind  of  an  amendment,  but  I  am  not.  I 
have  to  look  at  the  bigger  picture. 

We  must  determine  what  foreign  banks 
in  this  country  will  be  permitted  to  do, 
and  then  compare  that  with  what  we 
allow  our  own  banks  to  do  in  this  Nation. 
We  unduly  restrict  the  economy  of  this 
Nation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  op- 
position to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  dare  suggest  that  there  is  vir- 
tual consistency  here  in  the  Senate  on 
matters  of  procedure,  but  I  think  this  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation measure.  Therefore,  to  get 
a  clarification  of  whether  this  is  just  a 
single  person's  opinion  or  not,  I  would 


ask  the  Chair  to  rule  on  a  point  of  order 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  constitutes 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Fionda  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  await  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  attempts  to  amend  section 
712  of  Public  Law  96-221.  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  Therefore,  the  point  of  order  Is 
sustained. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr,  President,  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz  ),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ( Mr.  Humphrey  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner »  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CR.\NSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
GLENN),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
M^tsunaga).  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  GO, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

(RoUeaU  Vote  No.  28-3  Leg.] 
YKAS— 60 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Nickies 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bo'chwitz 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hayakava 

Pressler 

BunUck 

Helms 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Jepaen 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kaaeebaum 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

.Simpson 

Danforth 

La-ait 

Specter 

DeOonclnl 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dlron 

Long 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Sv-mms 

Domenlcl 

Mathlaa 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

East 

McCIure 

Tsongas 

Gam 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Ooldwater 

Moynlhan 
NATS— 32 

Welcker 

Baucus 

E"tm 

MitcheU 

Bentsen 

Fopd 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Hro»mlre 

Bor«n 

Henin 

Pryor 

Bvmpers 

HoUlnes 

Randolph 

B5Td.  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stennia 

Denton 

Johnston 

WiUiants 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Zorlnsky 

Eagleton 

Meizenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Byrd.  Glenn  Matsunaga 

Harry  P..  Jr.    Hclnz  Kieple 

Cohen  Humphrey  Warner 

So,  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senat4>, 
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UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  436 

(Purpose:  To  provide  such  amounts  as  may 
be  authorized  and  requested  for  EPA 
Wastewater  Construction  Grants  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  UUh  (Sir.  Ga«n)  pro- 
poses en  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
426. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  a  new  section 
as  foUows: 

Sec.  .  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  $2,400,000,000 
shall  be  provided  for  necessary  expenses  to 
carry  out  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  the  budget  authority  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  appropriated  nor  may  funds  be 
expended,  until  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Including  necessary  reforms  \n  the  program 
as  requested  by  the  President  are  enacted, 
and  a  fiscal  year  1982  budget  request  Is  re- 
ceived: Provided  further.  That  the  amount 
obligated  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  contained  in  a  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  request. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton). The  Senate  w'U  be  in  order.  Sena- 
tors will  please  clear  the  well. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  that  addresses 
a  time  critical  issue  affecting  all  of  the 
States.  As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware, 
the  President  has  indicated  the  intent  to 
forward  $2,400,000,000  for  EPA  wastewa- 
ter construction  grants  program  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  At  this  time,  there  is  a 
total  unobligated  balance  of  $2,300,000,- 
000  nationwide  for  this  program.  Al- 
though this  may  seem  a  substantial  sum 
of  money,  I  call  my  colleagues  attention 
to  the  fact  that  over  20  States  are  pro- 
jected to  have  used  over  90  percent  of 
the  available  funds  allocated  to  them  by 
September  30  and,  in  fact,  4  States  will 
be  completely  out  of  funds  by  the  end 
of  this  month  (Florida.  Tennessee,  South 
Dakota,  and  Utah. 

The  administration  is  awaiting  the  en- 
actment of  reforms  before  submitting 
their  request  for  funding.  I  recognize  the 
need  to  continue  to  press  for  meaningful 
programmatic  reform,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  intend  to  propose  smything  here  to- 
day that  would  undercut  that  effort.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  lend  my  strong 
support  to  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Senats  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  under  the  able  leadershio  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  in  implementing 
some  of  these  reforms.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  we  assure  project  continu- 
ity by  providing  a  funding  vehicle  at  this 
time  rather  than  waiting  for  the  comole- 
tion  of  the  authorizing  process  and  the 
submisskm  of  a  request. 
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I  have  included  in  the  amendment  a 
reference  to  both  the  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  the  submission 
of  a  request  as  a  precondition  for  fxmd- 
ing.  Thus  I  am  merely  attempting  to  set 
in  place  a  mechanism  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  unnecessary  hiatus  in  the  con- 
struction grants  program  due  to  our  in- 
ability to  expeditiously  provide  the  re- 
quired funding. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
just  one  or  two  isolated  instances  but 
literally  11,400  wastewater  construction 
programs  in  some  stage  of  funding.  The 
cost  of  stopping  these  projects  dead  in 
their  tracks  and  then  restarting  them  at 
a  later  time  is  incalculable  (conserva- 
tively estimated  at  $25,000,000  a  month) . 

Currently,  there  are  21  localities  under 
Federal  court  order  to  implement  waste- 
water treatment  improvements  in  order 
to  conform  to  Federal  standards.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  approximately  50  to  70 
other  communities  under  State  court 
order.  All  of  these  communities  will  be 
seriously  impacted  by  any  delay  in  the 
wastewater  construction  grants  program. 

This  amendment  has  three  qualifica- 
tions in  it.  The  first  one  is  that  these 
funds  could  not  be  expended  until  an 
authorization  bill  was  passed. 

Second,  that  the  President  has  sent  up 
a  budget  request  for  these  funds.  And 
third,  the  reforms  he  asked  for  in  the 
construction  grants  program  have  been 
approved. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  so  that 
States,  more  than  20  of  them,  are  not  cut 
off  from  receiving  funds  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  However,  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  funds  will  not  be  expended  im- 
til  all  the  conditions  I  cited  above  take 
place. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleague  Mr. 
Garn  in  proposing  this  amendment.  As 
the  Senator  has  stated,  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Environment  Pollution 
has  been  working  diligently  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  President's  charge  to  reform 
the  construction  grants  program  to  re- 
duce the  future  Federal  exposure. 

Earlier  this  year  during  the  reconcilia- 
tion process,  the  authorization  for  1982 
was  zeroed  out.  Subsequent  to  that,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  a  package  of 
reforms  which  he  asked  to  be  considered 
before  he  would  request  funding  in  1982. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  Senator  Stafford,  yester- 
day, the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  out  legislation  that 
satisfies  the  President's  request. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  our  subcom- 
mittee to  stop  projects  or  to  delay  com- 
pletion of  needed  facilities.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  want  this  program  to  move 
forward  smoothly  and  to  function  prop- 
erly. This  amendment  will  help  us 
achieve  that  goal.  Once  a  bill  is  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, necessary  fimding  will  come  forth. 


I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  everyone 
that  this  amendment  will  not  diminish 
our  reform  efforts.  Very  clearlv  the 
amendment  protects  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  continue  working  expeditiously 
on  those  reforms.  If  nothing  else,  this 
amendment  will  keep  the  pressure  on 
the  Congress  to  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's mandate. 

I  also  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  operable  until 
the  President  actually  puts  his  signature 
on  reforms.  Until  that  time,  the  cost  of 
this  amendment  is  zero. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  just  as  in  a  few  weeks  I  will 
be  urging  them  to  support  reforms.  This 
amendment  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
upon  enactment  of  those  reforms,  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  keep  our  efforts 
to  clean  up  the  Nation's  waters  moving 
forward. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that,  like  so  many  things  we  do  on 
a  continuing  resolution,  we  are  pressed 
up  against  a  time  factor  that  always 
creates  a  lot  of  bad  procedure. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  one  of  those 
situations  that  may  be  very  necessary, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. However,  I  am  constrained  again 
to  make  a  record  here  that  this  action 
is  contingent  action — aporopriating 
without  a  budget  request  and  without 
authorization. 

Both  of  those  will  be  prospective 
actions  before  this  amendment  will  take 
effect.  Thereby,  we  do  have  that  protec- 
tion, but  I  do  feel  that  It  is  unfortunate 
we  find  ourselves  In  that  circumstance 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  the 
best  way  to  legislate  or  to  appropriate 
either. 

But  having  made  that  observation.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  and  ready  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  party  has  been  consulted  on 
this  and  has  aereed  to  accent  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  426)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  aCTeed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  Inv  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  S*'nators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

TTP   AMENDMENT   NO.    427 

(Purpose:    to    achieve    budget    savings    by 
ellmlnatlnif  unnecessary  executive  travel) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasscb), 
for  himself,  Mr.  DeConcini.  and  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL.  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
niimbered  427. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  PresldMit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add 
the  following  section :  "Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  Joint  resolution,  for  the 
purposes  of  Section  101(a)(1)  any  amounts 
made  available  for  travel,  except  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Secret 
Service,  the  Customs  Service,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  and  the  Tmml- 
gratlon  and  Naturalization  Service  shall  not. 
in  the  aggregate,  exceed  ninety-five  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1981  rate." 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  reduce  the 
travel  budgets  of  nondef ense  agencies  by 
5  percent. 

I  emphasize  that  this  reduction  does 
not  affect  the  travel  budgets  of  the  vari- 
ous defense  agencies.  This  amendment 
will  have  the  effect  of  cutting  Federad 
spending  by  $79  million  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Frankly,  travel  in  the  executive  branch 
has  risen  astronomically  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Congress  and  preceding 
Congresses  to  reduce  excessive  travel  as 
part  of  the  Government  agencies. 

The  travel  of  all  nondefense  agencies 
have  increased  more  than  $400  million  in 
the  last  2  years  alone. 

Today  the  total  travel  budgets  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  not  counting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  is  $1.5  billion. 
Travel  costs  are  increasing  at  a  rate  33 
percent  faster  than  the  Federal  budget 
as  a  whole. 

I  point  out  that  this  amendment  pro- 
posed on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
DeConcini  excepts  defense  travel  and 
also  excepts  travel  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Secret  Service,  the 
Customs  Service,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

We  propose  to  leave  their  travel  un- 
touched because  we  wish  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  adequate  funds  for  proper 
law  enforcement  to  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  committed  to  re- 
ducing wasteful  Federal  spending,  and 
this  amendment  reduces  spending  in  an 
area  where  there  has  been  waste  and 
there  has  been  abuse. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  said  in  the  Chaun- 
ber  today  and  on  previous  days  about 
sending  the  right  signal  to  the  American 
people.  We  must  send  the  right  signal  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  serious 
about  getting  the  house  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  order  with  regard  to  non- 
essential and  nonproductive  and  in  many 
cases  frivolous  travel,  that  we  are  serious 
about  cutting  out  waste  in  Federal 
spending,  and.  frankly.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  send  the  right  signal  that  we 
want  to  cut  out  waste  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
vemment  than  by  cutting  out  unneces- 
sary Government  travel. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.  438 

(Purpose:  To  continue  the  minimum  social 
security  benefit  for  current  recipients) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chuxs)  ,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Rixgle.  Mr.  Robekt  C.  Btkd,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Hxtodleston,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr. 
Bkaolsy.  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Bttrdick.  and  Mr. 
Hefun,  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  428. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

MINIMUM      BOCIAL     SCCVKITT      BENETIT 

SEC.  .  (a)  Section  2201(h)(1)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to" 
and  all  that  follows,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "only  with  respect  to 
benefits  payable  for  months  after  October 
1981,  and  only  in  the  case  of  individuals  who 
initially  become  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  after  Oc- 
tober 1981.". 

(b)  Section  1622  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  repealed. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  restore  the  social  secu- 
rity minimum  benefit  for  all  current 
beneficiaries. 

I  think  that  it  will  return  peace  of 
mind  to  3  million  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries, most  of  them  very  old — ^most  are 
over  age  70,  and  25  percent  are  over  age 
80,  and  most  of  them  women  (75  percent 
are  women) — who  have  been  worried 
about  what  was  going  to  happen  to  them 
ever  since  this  Congress  repealed  the 
minimum  benefit  just  a  short  time  ago. 

My  position  has  always  been  that  the 
minimum  lienefit  can  and  should  be 
phased  out.  and  that  we  can  safely  elim- 
inate it  for  all  future  beneficiaries.  But  I 
have  argued  many  times  before,  and  I 
will  again,  that:  it  is  not  fair  to  elimi- 
nate a  social  security  benefit  for  any  cur- 
rent recipient  in  such  a  drastic  way;  and 
it  is  cruel  to  eliminate  the  benefit  for  the 
1  million  or  more  of  these  beneficiaries 
who  have  very  little  or  no  income  other 
than  the  minimum  benefit. 

"Hiere  are  at  least  that  many  now  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  benefit  who  are  at 
or  belovv'  the  poverty  line.  This  is  the 
group  I  am  most  concerned  about.  We 
cannot  even  identify  fully  who  these  peo- 
ple are,  but  we  know  they  are  very  old, 
most  are  women,  and  they  are  living  In 
poverty. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OfiSce  re- 
cently estimated  that  1.3  million  current 
recipients  of  the  minimum  benefit  will 
suffer  a  loss  of  income  because  of  the  re- 
peal we  recently  enacted  into  law. 

Some,  apparently,  have  incomes  from 
other  sources,  such  as  annuities  or  pri- 
vate pensions.  The  CBO  estimates  that 
about  360  thousand  of  the  1.3  million  are 
in  this  category. 

But  we  do  not  know  how  large  these 
other  sources  of  income  are.  Most  of 
them  may  be  very  small  amounts.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  the  CBO  Director 
pointed  out  in  recent  testimony  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  "Since 
most  State  and  local  government  pen- 
tions  are  not  indexed  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation,  older  retirees  are  more  likely 
to  have  small  annuities." 


So  here  we  have  many  of  the  so-called 
windfallers — the  double  dippers — who 
are  now  receiving  the  minimum  benefit. 
They  are  also  very  old.  mostly  women, 
and  probably  have  very  small  annuities. 

Another  one-half  million  people  who 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  income,  according 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  al- 
ready have  incomes  low  enough  to  qual- 
ify for  SSI;  but,  for.  whatever  reason, 
they  do  not  now  participate  in  the  SSI 
program. 

The  argument  for  repealing  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  these  people  was  that 
the  loss  of  income  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  them,  because  the  difference 
would  be  made  up  through  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. But  how  can  we  assume  this  to 
be  the  case,  if  they  could  be  receiving 
SSI  benefits  now  and  have  chosen  not 
to?  We  will  never  be  assured  that  these 
people — however  many  there  are — will 
be  taken  care  of.  They  would  not  go  on 
"welfare"  before.  Now  we  are  telling 
them  they  have  to  in  order  to  survive. 

And  we  really  do  not  know  what  the 
income  situation  is  for  the  other  500.000 
minimum  benefit  recipients  who  may 
have  some  other  source  of  income  just 
high  enough  to  disqualify  them  for  SSI. 
How  many  of  these  people  also  have  in- 
comes very  close  to  the  poverty  level? 
How  many  have  virtually  no  other  in- 
come at  all.  but  have  some  possessions 
which  would  disquahfy  them? 

I  will  ask  the  question  again. 

Do  we  really  want  to  eliminate  a  very 
minimal  social  security  benefit  for  3  mil- 
lion people — when  we  do  not  even  know 
for  sure  what  the  effect  will  be? 

There  have  been  other  approaches  to 
th's  problem  proposed.  Some  would  argue 
that  the  minimum  benefit  should  be  re- 
stored just  for  those  who  are  at  the 
poverty  level. 

That  sounds  fair — and  if  we  could 
know  for  sure  just  who  those  people 
are — if  we  could  accurately  identify 
them — I  might  agree  that  this  is  what  we 
should  do. 

But  we  cannot  do  that.  We  do  not 
know. 

Any  half-way  measure  to  restore  the 
minimum  benefit  for  just  a  single  sub- 
group of  current  recipients  would  also 
t)e  an  administrative  nightmare. 

The  administration  has  already  told 
us  that.  During  Committee  on  Aging 
hearings  earlier  this  year,  the  Under- 
secretary of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  testified  that  it 
would  take  "upwards  of  9.000  manyears" 
to  just  identify  the  so-called  "wind- 
fallers" who  were  receiving  the  minimum 
benefit.  This  argument  was  used  to 
justify  the  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  minimum  benefit  alto- 
gether— for  all  current  as  well  as  future 
recipients. 

To  separate  them  out.  according  to  the 
Undersecretary,  would  be  "much  more 
administratively  complex"  than  just 
eliminating  the  benefit  for  everyone— 
and  "would  take  upwards  of  9.000  man- 
vears  to  accomplish." 

The  Finance  Committee  agreed  today 
that  some  restoration  was  necessary.  Ev- 
eryone now  agrees  that  what  the  Con- 
gress did  before  was  a  mistake. 

The  only  argument  left  for  doing  It 
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any  other  way  than  what  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  is  to  say  "We  can't  afford 
to  restore  the  benefit  for  all  current 
r«H^pients  because  we  can't  afford  the 
cost." 

aut  if  you  accept  the  administration's 
own  estimate  of  the  administrative  com- 
plexity involved  in  a  half-way  restora- 
tion measure — it  would  cost  more  to  re- 
store it  for  some  recipients  than  to  re- 
store it  for  all  current  recipients. 

Even  if  we  leave  the  repeal  the  way 
it  is  in  current  law — eliminating  the 
benefit  for  all  current  and  future  bene- 
ficiaries— it  is  not  going  to  save  much 
money. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated less  than  $1  billion  would  be 
saved  by  the  current  law  in  flscad  year 
1983.  That  is  because  there  would  be  ad- 
ditional Federal  SSI  and  medicaid  costs 
of  anywhere  between  $400  million  and 
4750  million.  These  "offsetting"  costs 
do  not  even  include  incresised  State  SSI 
and  Medicaid  payments  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  because  of  the  loss  of 
the  minimum  benefit.  Nor  does  this  esti- 
mate include  the  increased  administra- 
tive costs  just  to  implement  the  new  law. 
We  could  actually  find  ourselves  with 
no  difference  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  recently  estimated  that, 
over  the  5-year  period  1982  to  1986,  the 
Federal  "offsetting"  costs  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  and  increased  Federal 
expenses  for  medicaid  and  SSI  would  ac- 
tually exceed  the  savings  to  the  social 
security  fund  by  about  $2  million.  That 
would  be  the  case  if  the  current  law 
worked  the  way  its  proponents  say  it 
will — if  everyone  who  would  be  eligible 
for  SSI — and  therefore  for  medicaid — as 
a  result  of  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit  actually  appUed  for  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. And  again,  even  these  figures  do 
not  take  into  account  increased  State 
costs  for  SSI  State  supplements  and  for 
the  State  share  of  medicaid. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it — it  Just 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  approach  th's 
problem  in  any  way  other  than  what 
we  are  proposing  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  not  jrielded  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator had  not  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  want  to 
intrude^ 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

UP   AMENDMENT   MO.    427 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  comment,  first  of  all.  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  Mr. 
Sasser  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  has  been  giving 
very  diMgent  leadership  to  the  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  incorporated  In  this 
amendment,  name'y.  of  setting  a  general 
reduction  and  tightening  up  the  travel 
allowances  being  administered  by  the 
various  and  sundry  agencies.  I  th'nk  this 
is.  of  course,  in  line  with  his  traditional 
view  and  his  traditional  efforts  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  administratively  the  travel  al- 


lowances have  been  reviewed,  and  there 
has  been  a  general  trend  downward.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  itself  has 
been  in  a  cMitext  where  we  can  more 
effectively  deal  with  these  travel  prob- 
lems agency  by  agency  rather  than  this 
kind  of  an  across-the-board  proposal 
that  is  contained  in  this  amendment.  I 
think  that  procedure  really  bears  more 
results  and  is  a  more  responsible  way  to 
attack  this  problem  than  to  take  this 
approach  at  this  time. 

I  have  encouraged  Senator  Sasser  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  encourage  his  leadership  along 
this  line.  But  I  do  feel  it  would  be  much 
more  appropriate  to  handle  this  through 
the  process  that  has  brought  about  this 
reduction  trend  and  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  support  Senator  S.asser's  effort 
within  the  context  of  the  AppropriatiCMis 
Committee. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  support  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's statement  about  the  specific 
travel  expenses  stimulated  not  in  small 
part  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Certainly  in  the  Labor,  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  appropriation  bill,  and  in 
all  the  subcommittees  I  sit  on.  there  has 
been  a  very  fine  surgical  effort  to  cut 
travel  in  the  specific  accounts  where  it 
is  clear  that  such  cuts  are  appropriate. 

In  the  case  of  the  Labor,  Health,  Hu- 
man Services,  and  Education  bill  the 
recommendation  the  subcommittee  has 
made  to  the  fuU  committee  does  cut 
travel  in  all  the  departmental  manage- 
ment accounts  covered  by  the  bill,  and 
also  specifically  cuts  travel  in  Labor- 
Management  Services  Administration, 
Employment  Standards,  in  OSHA  and 
MESA,  so  I  think  we  are  doing  that,  and 
I  again  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  we  do  it. 

But  the  across-the-board  cut  does 
make  it  very  difficult  to  handle,  and  the 
process  can,  I  think,  be  more  appropri- 
ately done  and  more  extensively  done 
within  the  budgets  themselves. 

TTP  AMKKOKXMT   NO.  438 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
minimum  benefit,  in  preparation  for  the 
subcommittee  markup  of  the  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation bill  it  became  obvious  that  we 
need  to  try.  we  are  going  to  have  to  try, 
to  figure  out,  if  at  all  possible,  what  the 
future  costs  to  the  SSI  would  be  with  the 
repeal  of  the  minimum  benefit. 

We  spent  a  nimiber  of  hours  and  there 
was  a  lot  of  discussion  with  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Agency,  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  others  trying  to 
figure  out  just  what  that  cost  will  be 
and,  frankly,  Mr.  President,  we  could 
not  figure  that  out.  So  it  was  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  subcommittee  and,  in 
turn  the  subcommittee  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  full  committee,  that  we 
establish  a  moratorium  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  minimum  benefit  imtil 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and   Means   Committee   of   the   House 


could  come  to  a  conclusion,  a  final  con- 
clusion, on  the  best  way  to  handle  this 
issue  of  the  minimum  benefit. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  proceed  in  that  vein, 
at  least  to  the  markup  at  full  committee 
level  so  that  we  can  deal  with  this  issue 
in  a  context,  deliberative  context,  out- 
side the  situation  we  are  faced  with  here 
today. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  is  far 
broader  than  has  been  presented  and  as 
is  presented  by  this  amendment.  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  his  committee  are  looking  very  care- 
fully at  this  issue  and  will  have  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  and.  in  fact,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  even  to  follow 
through  on  the  moratorium  suggested  by 
our  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee. 

But  I  think  the  appropriate  way  to  do 
it  is  within  the  committee's  discussion  in 
cooperation  with  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  to  decide  just  what  Is  the  best  way 
to  handle  this  and  not  do  it  on  the  fioor 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  clarification  and  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  tome? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  everyone  here  that  we  jiist 
acted  on  the  minimum  benefit  in  com- 
mittee. By  imanimous  vote  of  19  to  0  we 
have  restored  about  85  or  more  percent 
of  the  minimiun  benefit.  It  now  will  affect 
only  a  very  small  number  of  people, 
those  with  pensions  in  excess  of  $300. 
Everybody  else  will  receive  their  mini- 
mum benefit,  and  even  those  there  will 
be  a  doUar-for-dcdlar  offset.  That  has 
just  happened  w.thin  the  last  5  minutes. 

We  have  just  walked  out  of  ro<Mn  S- 
224.  Senator  Long  was  there.  We  had  a 
nearly  full  attendance,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. In  addition  to  that  we  adopted  a 
provision  for  interfund  borrowing  and 
reallocation  of  taxes,  and  we  also 
adopted  two  provisions  to  pay  for  the 
restoration  of  the  minimum  benefit. 

We  are  prepared  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
timity — and  I  assiune  that  will  come 
very  soon,  knowing  that  that  feeling  is 
about  to  expire — to  offer  this  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  we  believe  it 
will  redress  the  concerns  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

I  know  of  his  concern  in  th's  area, 
and  I  appreciate  his  concern.  But  we  be- 
lieve we  have  just  resolved  it  in  the  full 
Finance  Committee  less  than  5  minutes 
ago. 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  will  not  now 
cloud  the  action  taken.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  it  was  unanimous,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  proposal  for  Finance  Committee 
consideration  relating  to  social  security 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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CoA  or  Mvinft  in  calendir  yaar— 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1982-86 


RMliocitlon  and  intcrtund  borrowini  authority ■ 

Restoration  of  minimum  teneflt  to  prtsent  beneficiaries,  with  certain  limitations. 

Extnxl  payroll  ta«  to  lirjt  6  months  of  sici*  pay  (increased  receipts) 

ExtMd  diubility  maiimum  family  benefit  to  retirement  and  survivor  cases 


-.1 


+1.1 

-.4 
-.5 


+1.1 
-.5 
-.6 


+1.1 
-.6 
-.8 


+1.1 

-.6 

-1.0 


+5.3 
-2.5 
-10 


NM  cost  (+)  or  uvinis  (-)  in  trust  funds.. 


+.3 


+.2 


-.3 


-.5 


-.2 


>  Praparad  by  the  staff  of  tht  Committee  on  Finance. 

Pboposal  as  to  Reallocation  op  Social  Se- 
cuRiTT  Tax  Rat^  and  Intestund  Borbow- 

INO 

( 1 )  The  combined  tax  rates  for  OASDI  and 
HI  would  be  left  the  same  as  present  law 
In  all  future  years. 

(2)  The  tax  rate  allocated  to  OASI  would 
be  increased  for  1982  and  after  (see  attached 
table). 

(3)  The  tax  rate  allocated  to  DI  wotild  be 
reduced  for  1982  and  after  (see  attached 
table) . 

(4)  The  tax  rate  for  HI  would  be  reduced 
for  1982-85,  would  remain  the  same  for 
1986-89.  and  would  be  Increased  for  1990 
and  after  (see  attached  table). 

(5)  Interfund  borrowing  would  be  allowed 
as  between  the  OASI  and  DI  Trust  Funds.  In 
amounts  and  times  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Managing  Trustee  (the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury).  "I'he  loans  would  be  repayable 
with  appropriate  Interest. 

Present  law. — Under  present  law,  the  larg- 
est of  the  three  trust  funds  supported  by  the 
social   security  payroll   tax   Is   the  Old-age 


and  Survivors  Insurance  ■  (OASI)  fund.  This 
fund  Is  responsible  for  the  basic  retirement 
and  survivors  benefits  program.  The  assets 
of  this  fund  are  now  quite  low  in  relation 
to  its  annual  ben-!flt  obligations  and  action 
is  required  to  assure  that  payments  can  con- 
tinue through  1982.  By  contrast,  both  the 
EMsability  Insurance  and  Hospital  Insurance 
funds  have  assets  which  should  be  adequate 
for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  Under  present 
law.  however,  the  funds  cannot  be  inter- 
changed in  such  a  way  that  a  deficit  in  cne 
fund  could  be  met  by  a  transfer  from  the 
other  funds. 

Proposal. — To  lengthen  the  period  over 
which  benefits  obligations  of  the  OASI  fund 
can  be  met,  the  allocation  of  the  social 
security  tax  collection  among  the  three  trust 
funds  could  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  place  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
overall  tax  in  the  OASI  fund  and  a  lesser 
portion  In  the  HI  and  DI  fimds.  ^n  effect, 
t>'ls  would  -esult  in  a  drawing  down  of  the 
this  woi'ld  result  in  a  drawing  down  of  the  HI 
and  D'^  fund  balances  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  OASI  fund  over  the  next  ten  years.  The 


proposal  includes  a  further  change  In  alloca- 
tions to  take  effect  in  1990  when  the  situa- 
tion In  the  cash  benefits  funds  becomes  more 
favorable  so  as  to  return  to  the  HI  fund  much 
of  the  amounts  which  are  now  being  diverted 
to  the  OASI  fund.  These  changes  would  be 
accomplished  by  a  statutory  change  in  the 
t&x  rates  and  allocations  t4>pllcable  to  these 
funds  but  would  Involve  no  change  In  the 
overall  social  security  tax  rate. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  flexibility 
in  meeting  benefit  obligations  over  the  next 
ten  years,  the  proposal  would  also  give  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  au- 
thority to  further  modify  the  allocation  of 
taxes  as  between  th-?  OAS'  and  DI  funds  so 
as  to  enable  those  two  funds,  in  effect,  to 
borrow  from  each  ether.  Such  action  would 
be  necessary  only  if  the  present  projections 
as  to  the  relative  dc-mands  on  these  two 
funds  prove  Incorrect.  This  interfund  bor- 
rowing authority  would  expire  at  the  end 
of  1990  and  it  would  involve  only  the  two 
cash  benefits  funds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proposed 
statutory  reallocation   among  the   funds. 


POSSIBLE  REAUOCAnON  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES.  EACH 

(In  percent) 


OASI 


DI 


HI 


Total 


Calendar  ytar 


Present 
law 


Profiosal 


Present 
law 


Proposal 


Present 
law 


Proposal 


Present 
law 


Proposal 


1982-84 

1985 

1986-89 

1990  and  latw. 


4.57S 
4.750 
4.750 
5.100 


4.98S 

5.150 
5.100 
5.150 


a82S 
.950 
.950 

1. 100 


a655 
.650 
.600 
.750 


1.30 
1.35 
1.45 
1.45 


1.06 
1.25 
1.45 
1.75 


6.70 
7.05 
7.15 
7.65 


6.70 
7.05 
7.15 
7.65 


lU  l^^ttVfi^VJk^iir,  Ini  Sr««  o^nT-l^rH™'^  "^""  "•=""'"""  ""  »™  '"••""•^  •»  '^*  *«  '•"•"■  """'•  •»  «<•  «»«  "^  •"«««  ^e  proposaL  However,  it  i,  believed  that 


results  from  the  final  calculations  will  differ  only  stl|hUy. 

PARTUL   RESTORATION   OF   THE 
MINIMUM  BENErrr 

Present  law. — The  minimum  benefit  will  be 
eliminated  for  all  people  who  become  eligible 
for  benefits  for  the  month  of  November  1981 
and  later.  The  minimum  benefit  will  be 
eliminated  for  all  other  benefirlaries  begin- 
ning with  benefits  for  March  1982. 

Proposal. — Restore  the  minimum  benefit 
for  all  peoole  who  are  eligible  for  benefits 
before  November  1981  and  who  are  residents 
of  the  United  States.'  Minimum  beneficiaries 
with  governmental  pensions  wo-ld  have  their 
minimum  benefit  reduced  doUar-for-dollar 
for  the  portion  of  their  governmental  pension 
above  MOO,  but  not  below  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  based  on  their  actual  earnlnps.  Not- 
wlthstandlns  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration would  have  the  authority  to  rse  the 
reoorts  of  pension  Income  transmitted  to  the 
IRS  by  pension  plans. 

Members  of  rellelous  orders  would  continue 
to  receive  the  minimum  benefit  for  10  years 
under  certain  circumstances. 

The  pension  offset  provision  is  effective 
June  1.  1982. 


Om 


COSTS 

(In  billions  of  dollarsl 


Calendar  year— 

1982 

1983    1984    1985 

1986 

Short  ranje 

Loni  ran<;e  (percent  of  tax- 
able payroll) 

a5 

.01 

a  8     0. 8     0. 8 

0.8 

wage  or  salary  account.  Thl«  provision  would 
be  effective  for  sick  pay  paid  in  January 
1982  and  thereafter. 

ADDITIONAL  INCOME 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsl 


•Residents  of  the  50  States.  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa. 


EXTEND  SOCIAL  8BCXTRITT  PAYROLL  TAX  TO  FIRST 
6    MONTHS    OF   SICK    PAY 

Present  law. — Sick  pay  is  subject  to  social 
security  taxes  and  is  treated  aa  covered 
earnings  unless  it  Is  either:  (1)  paid  under 
a  qualified  plan  or  system  or  (2)  paid  more 
than  6  months  after  the  last  month  the 
employee  worked.  A  plan  or  system  is  "qual- 
ified" If  it  applies  to  the  employees  of  a 
firm  generally  (or  to  classes  of  employees) 
and  has  definite  standards  both  for  eligi- 
bility, and  for  duration  and  amount  of 
l>eneflt8.  If  the  employer's  plan  or  system 
is  qualified,  the  payments  are  excluded  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  made  from  the 
employer's  regular  wage  or  salary  account  or 
from  a  separate  fund  or  Insurance. 

Proposal. — Remove  exclusion  of  sick  pay 
under  a  plan  or  system  during  the  first  6 
months  the  employee  is  off  work  if  the  pay- 
menta  are  made  from  the  employer's  regular 


Calendar  year— 

1982 

1983    1984    1985 

1986 

Shortranie 0.4 

Lont  ranre  (percent  of  tax- 
able payroll) 02 

a  4     0. 5     0. 6 

0.6 

Note:  The  cost  effects  o»e- the  Ion  J  ran-e  represent  aneicess 
of  inceased  OASOHl  revenue  eve-  benefit  out»o.  In  the  short 
range  the  prima.y  effect  would  be  increased  OASDHI  revenues. 

EXTEND    OISABILrTY    MAXIMUM    FAMILY    BENEFIT 
TO      RETIREMENT      AND      SURVIVOR      CASES 

Present  Law. — There  is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  monthly  benefits  that  can  be 
paid  on  the  earnings  record  of  one  worker. 
This  limit  is  known  as  the  maximum  family 
benefit  (MFB).  In  retirement  and  survivor 
cases,  the  MFB  ranges  from  150  percent  to 
188  percent  of  the  PIA  (primary  Insurance 
amount).  In  disability  cases,  the  MFB  can 
be  no  more  than  85  percent  of  the  worker's 
average  indexed  monthly  earnings  (A'^IE) 
or  150  percent  of  the  P'A.  but.  In  any  caae, 
no  less  than  100  percent  of  the  PIA. 

Proposal. — The  present  law  disability  max- 
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imum  family  benefit  formula  would  be  ex- 
tended to  retirement  and  survivor  cases,  for 
workers  reaching  age  62  or  dying  after  1981. 
SAVINGS 
|ln  billions  of  ddlan) 


NOT  VOTINO— 10 


Calendar  year— 

1982 

1983    1984    1985 

1986 

Short  rante ft  I 

Loni  ranie  (perctn'  ol  tax- 
able payroll) 10 

0.5    as    0.8 

1.0 

MOTION  TO  TABLE  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  487 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  move  to  table  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that. the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsvnaga)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  would  vote  "nay."' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


(Roll  Vote  No.  284 

Leg] 

TEAS— M 

Abdnor 

Omssley 

Packwood 

Andrew* 

Hatch 

Percy 

Annstroag 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hay«kawa 

Quayle 

BOMhWltS 

He  ms 

Roth 

Chafea 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

OocImLa 

Ka«ebaum 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

Kaaten 

Simpson 

Oanfortb 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Denton 

Lon^ 

Steven* 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenlct 

Mat  bias 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mattlnely 

Tower 

East 

McClure 

WaUop 

Oarn 

Murkowskl 

Oorton 

Nlcklea 
NAYS-44 

Baueua 

Ex  on 

Mitchell 

Beoitsen 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Btden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Feu 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Preasler 

Bumper* 

HOUlnga 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Sarbones 

Oannon 

Jackaoo 

Saaaer 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Tsonga* 

DeConclnt 

Leahy 

We  c>-er 

Dixon 

Levin 

William* 

Dodd 

Melcber 

Zorlnsky 

Eagleton 
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Olenn                 Mataunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  427  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  tabling  of  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment carries  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment with  it.  Therefore,  the  joint 
resolution,  is,  once  again,  open  to  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
attempting  to  locate  the  majority  leader. 
I  yield  momentarily  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  for  the  Record  with  respect  to 
the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  We  have  had  private 
discussions  throughout  the  day  with  re- 
spect to  the  personnel  staffing  of  that 
office  and  I  have  solicited  from  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  received  from 
him  a  letter  addressed  to  me  today,  in 
which  he  outlines  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  order 
so  he  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  correct.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order  so  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has,  today,  signed  o<T  on  an  additional 
250  positions  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Department.  The  Secretary,  in  a  letter, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  those 
positions  will  be  used,  together  with  the 
assurance  that  the  activities  within  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  will  be  main- 
tained. I  think  with  that  assurance  from 
the  Secretary,  the  continuing  resolution 
funding  would  be  adequate,  together  with 
this  guarantee  that  an  appropriate  level 
of  activity  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  issue  revolves  around  the  matter  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  which  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recovering  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  excess  charges  made  by  the  oil 
companies.  As  the  Senate  will  recollect, 

the  President  made 

Mr.  FORD.  May  we  have  order,  please. 
Mr.  President,  so  the  Senator  may  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  makes  a  valid  point. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
President  indicated  at  an  early  point 


that  that  office  would  be  cut  down  to  a 
budget  of  $11  million.  The  issue  then 
became  one  in  which  the  House  had  set 
a  figure  of.  I  believe  it  was,  $47  million 
or  $44  million  and  the  Senate  bill  has 
a  figure  of  something  around  11. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  May  I  indicate  to  the 
Senator  that  the  budget  request  for  this 
office  was  $6  million.  The  amount  has 
been  increased  to  11.1  in  the  Senate.  The 
House  figure  is,  I  believe,  $28  million, 
with  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel.  So 
the  matter  will  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  the  matter 
still  has  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  I  expect  to  question  the  exact 
amount  that  is  included  in  the  bill,  but 
because  the  way  this  was  drafted,  the 
figure  would  be  set  at  the  level  already 
set  in  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  commit- 
tee. Because  we  had  reservations  about 
that,  this  letter  serves,  I  believe,  to  re- 
solve the  matter  to  indicate  that  Mr. 
Edwards  is  committed  to  have  no  further 
reduction  in  force  until  such  time  as  the 
committees  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  with  a  firm  com- 
mitment that,  for  a  period  of  6  months 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  there  would  be  no 
reductions  and  that,  in  all  probability, 
there  would  be  none  for  the  second  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982,  although  that  is 
not  as  firm  a  commitment. 

I  believe  the  letter  gives  us  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  resolve  this  Issue 
when  the  matter  comes  to  the  floor  ap- 
propriately. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  believe  that  in  our 
joint  actions,  it  will  assure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Office  of  Special 
Counsel,  which  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recovering  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  oil  company  overcharges,  will 
not  be  cut  back  until  the  Senate  has  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  it  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  dated  September  24,  1981, 
signed  by  Secretary  James  B.  Edwards, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Secbetart  op  Energt, 
Washington.  DC.  September  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Jambs  A.  McCLtmE, 
Chairman.    Subcommittee   on   Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  I  understand  con- 
cerns have  been  expressed  concerning  the 
Administration's  policies  regarding  execu- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Energy's  Compli- 
ance Program. 

Let  me  assure  you  of  my  strong  commit- 
ment to  aggressively  pursuing  this  program 
to  an  orderly  completion  In  a  manner  which 
will  assure  no  general  amnesty  for  violators 
of  regulations  under  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  To  this  end  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budeet  re- 
cently provided  250  additional  positions  to 
the  Department,  and  we  have  determined 
to  allocate  these  positions  to  enhance  the 
Compliance  Propram.  This  addition  would 
bring  the  budgeted  manpower  level  for  the 
compliance  activity  to  a  total  of  479  for 
TY  1982.  Tn  addition,  I  am  committed  to 
allocate  additional  resources  as  may  be  nec- 
essary from  within  the  Department  to  meet 
our  program  objectives. 
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A*  a  result  of  the  actions  described  above. 
I  do  not  anticipate  the  need  for  a  general 
reduction  In  force  In  the  Compliance  Pro- 
gram within  the  next  six  months  and  pos- 
sibly at  any  time  during  FY  1982  due  to 
resource  constraints.  Of  course,  some  local- 
ized reductions  could  be  necessitated  by  or- 
ganizational or  workload  adjustments. 

I  Intend  to  closely  monitor  developments 
In  this  program  during  the  coming  months 
to   assure  that  It   Is  adequately  staffed   to 
meet  these  commitments. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Edwards. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  helping  us  work  out  this 
stopgap  measure.  It  will  be  far  more  ap- 
propriate to  have  this  matter  taken  up 
when  the  bill  itself  is  before  us  and  not 
now. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  funds  the  Office  of 
Special  Coimsel  at  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  approved  level  of  $11.1 
million.  While  I  do  not  today  intend  to 
offer  my  amendment  to  alter  this  level, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  this  is  not  the  last  word  the 
Senate  will  speak  on  this  matter. 

I  fully  expect  that  the  Senate  will  de- 
bate the  Interior  and  related  agencies' 
appropriations  bill  (HJl.  4035)  in  the 
near  future  and  at  that  time,  I  fully  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
level  of  funding  for  this  Office. 

The  Office  of  Special  Counsel  audits, 
investigates,  and  prosecutes  the  35  larg- 
est domestic  oil  refiners  for  alleged  pric- 
ing violations  that  may  have  occurred 
during  the  period  petroleum  product 
price  controls  were  in  effect.  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  this  Office  settled  more  than  $2 
billion  in  overcharge  cases  resulting  in  a 
direct  rebate  of  more  than  $200  million 
to  taxpayers.  The  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
for  this  office  was  $37  million.  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel 
continue  at  a  level  of  $11.1  m'llion. 

This  Office  is  a  necessary  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  There  have 
been  violations  of  the  law.  These  out- 
standing cases  c4n  and  must  be  resolved. 
We  would  otherwise  achieve  false  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer and  small  businessmen,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  35  largest  oil  refiners  in 
this  country. 

The  continuing  resolution  is  a  tempo- 
rary, short-term  measure  and  should  not 
be  interpreted  by  DOE  as  the  final  word 
of  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  both  Senators 
who  participated  in  this  coUoquv  for 
their  assistance  in  this  matter  tmd  for 
handling  it  in  this  manner  on  this  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

SCHXDULI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  take  the  floor  at  this  time,  with 
my  apologies  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  to  inouire  of  the 
maiority  leader  what  the  plans  are  for 
the  remainder  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  continue  with  the  considera- 


tion of  the  continuing  resolution,  not- 
withstanding the  briefing  going  on  now. 
A  number  of  Senators,  I  believe,  have 
felt  it  necesury  to  attend  that  briefing. 
Notwithstancung,  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  will  continue  with  the  de- 
liberations on  this  measure.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senate  would  be  agreeable 
to  stacking  any  votes  that  are  ordered 
from  now  until  7:30  p.m. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  to  object 
to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  had  understood  tliat  we 
might.  I  will  not,  therefore,  make  the 
request.  But  I  suggest  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  go  ahead  and  take  up  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  two 
amendments  on  which  I  believe  time 
agreements  have  been  arrived  at.  I 
should  like  to  put  this  request  now.  We 
will  see  how  it  works  out. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  a  Senate 
staffing  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  be  agreeable  to  accepting  a 
short-time  limitation — say,  10  minutes 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
acc«pt  5  minutes  on  a  side.  It  is  quite 
simple.  It  is  a  limitation  on  Senate  staff- 
ing and  a  limitation  on  new  Senate  office 
buUdings — in  one  package. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  Senate  staffing  amend- 
ment, to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  of  10  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

reserving  the  right  to  oblect 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  there  is  any  question 
about  it,  I  am  not  trjring  to  Impose  a 
time  on  anybody.  I  withdraw  the  request 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  the  reservation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  an  objection  on  our  side 
now.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

I  understand  that  there  is  another 
amendment,  dealing  with  honoraria  lim- 
itations, also  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  will  not  now  ask  for 
a  time  limitation  on  that.  I  think  we  are 
sort  of  caught  betwixt  and  between  here. 
I  suggest,  if  I  mav.  that  Senators  con- 
tinue with  the  debate  on  these  two 
amendments,  and  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done  after  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  First,  let  me  answer  the 
question  of  the  minoritv  leader. 

I  hope  we  can  finish  this  bill  tonight. 
That  may  not  be  possible.  But  these  are 
the  only  two  amendments  of  which  I  am 
aware.  Other  statements  are  to  be  made, 
including  one,  I  believe,  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  DoMENici). 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
we  could  complete  this  bill  at  a  reason- 
able time  and  decent  hour— say,  8  or  8:30 
in  the  evening.  I  yield  to  the  judgment 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the    ranking    minority    member   as   to 


whether  they  wish  to  do  that.  If  they 
do,  it  will  be  my  intention  tomorrow  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  debt  limit.  If  we  do  not 
finish  the  bill  tonight,  we  will  be  on  this 
bill  until  we  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  ma- 
jority leader  say  how  long  he  plans  to 
be  in  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  not  expect  to- 
morrow to  be  a  late  day.  I  hope  we  can 
get  in  a  good  day's  work  tomorrow.  "The 
leadership  on  this  side  has  no  intenticm 
of  asking  the  Senate  to  stay  in  late. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  will  explore  the 
possibility  that  we  might  have  the  del>ate 
on  the  first  Proxmire  amendment  and 
then  set  it  aside  and  have  the  debate 
on  the  second  Proxmire  amendment: 
then  go  back  to  the  vote  on  the  first  one, 
rather  than  to  stack  votes?  That  way, 
we  will  save  time.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  going  to  get  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  stack  votes,  but  I  believe 
we  could  dispose  of  the  debate  within 
this  period  of  time  and  have  the  votes 
occur  in  that  fashion  and  actually  save 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
makes  a  good  point. 

Let  me  put  the  request  in  a  different 
way.  Let  me  include  both  amendments 
and  then  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  those 
amendments  or  any  other  votes  ordered. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  staff- 
ing, there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10  min- 
utes, equally  divided ;  that  on  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  honoraria,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
on  both  those  amendments,  any  second- 
degree  amendment  be  limited  to  5  min- 
utes, equally  divided;  that  any  motion 
or  appeal,  if  the  same  Is  submitted,  be 
limited  to  5  minutes,  eoually  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  be  re- 
quired to  be  germane  to  the  amendments 
in  the  iitd  degree? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  include  that  in  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  vote  occur  on  either  of 
those  amendments  and  that  after  debate 
is  concluded  on  them,  they  be  set  aside 
in  sequence  until  7:30  p.m.,  at  which 
time  the  votes  w'll  occur  back  to  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  advise  the 
majority  leader  that  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, provided  that  we  in  the  Senate 
were  accorded  what  I  believe  to  be  ap- 
propriate consideration. 

As  I  see  it.  we  are  sitting  around  here 
now  waiting  whl'e  a  number  of  Members 
saw  fit  to  go  downtown  to  the  White 
House,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them. 
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If  the  majority  leader  can  secure  the 
agreement  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  hauidle  the  Proxmire  amendments 
and  such  other  amendments  as  are  avail- 
able and  bring  them  to  a  vote  certain  by 
7  o'clock,  and  agree  to  have  a  final  vote 
with  respect  to  this  measure  by  7:30, 
then  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  is  going  to  take  more  time  than 
that,  in  terms  of  the  amendments  we 
know  are  coming. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  thought  there 
were  only  two  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  not  foreclosed 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Are  there  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  have  been  some 
discussed. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  pending.  Then  I  am  willing  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  only 
to  inform  the  majority  leader  that  I  may 
offer  an  amendment.  I  would  not  con- 
sider debating  it  at  length.  I  do  wish  to 
reserve  the  possibility  of  offering  that 
after  the  two  he  is  discussing.  I  wi<!h  to 
put  him  and  other  Senators  on  notice  of 
that  possibility.  I  will  let  the  majority 
leader  know  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  frMn 
Colorado,  and,  of  course,  either  request  I 
put  will  include  other  amendments.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  giving  me  that 
advance  notice. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  we  can  get  an  agreement  for 
the  time  being. 

With  the  hope  that  the  managers  will 
proceed  as  best  they  can,  I  yield  the 
floor. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  79-565,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  to  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
for  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 


used  in  that  period  of  time  that  would 
expire  no  later  than  7 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  amend  it  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  between  now  and  7 :  30 
p.m.  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  devoted  to  debate  on 
the  two  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  in  respect  to  con- 
trol, the  second-degree  amendment  and 
germaneness,  and  the  like  previously 
scheduled.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  his 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  may  have  an  amendment  and 
Senator  Hart  has  indicated  that  he  may 
have  an  amendment,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  agree  to  a  limitation  that  would 
prevent  them  from  having  time  to  de- 
bate their  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct.  I  believe  there  may  be 
one  or  two,  perhaps  even  three  other 
amendments,  and  I  have  not  included  in 
this  request  any  limitation  on  the  right 
of  any  Senator  to  offer  amendments. 
This  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  time  in  which  the  two  Proxmire 
amendments  to  be  offered  and  debated 
and  the  time  certain  to  begin  the  votes, 
back  to  back  votes,  on  those  two  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  good. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  ths  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  if  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment debate  time,  if  debate  has  been 
concluded,  will  Senator  Hart  or  Senator 
Melcher  or  any  other  Member  be  in  posi- 
tion to  call  up  their  amendment  before 
7:30?  Will  the  amendment  be  set  aside 
so  they  mi^ht? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

By  unsmimous  consent  another 
amendment  could  be  called  up  but  in  the 
formulation  I  have  just  put  to  the  Chair 
and  which  is  now  pending  all  of  the  time 
between  now  and  7:30  p.m.  would  be 
committed  to  debate  on  these  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
the  request  I  previously  made  in  respect 
to  a  time  limitation  on  two  amendments 
to  be  offered  bv  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  renew  the  request  that  the 
votes  thereon  be  stacked  and  occur  be- 
ginning at  7:30  p.m.  back  to  back. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  it  is  my  understanding  that  time 
on  either  Proxmire  amendment  could  be 


THE  LTV  TAKEOVER  OF  GRUMMAN 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  As  one  who 
has  long  been  concerned  both  with  the 
need  for  a  strong  defense  and  the  need 
for  restraint  in  Government  spending,  I 
was  concerned  this  morning  when  I  read 
that  the  LTV  Corp.,  a  conglomerate 
with  major  defense  contracts,  has  just 
announced  a  plan  to  acquire  Grumman 
Corp..  another  large  defense  supplier. 

Should  the  takeover  become  a  reality, 
the  resulting  firm  would  be  tied  for 
seventh  place  among  defense  contrac- 
tors in  terms  of  dollar  volimie. 


I  fully  recognize  that  there  are  times 
when  companies  must  come  together  for 
survival,  and  sometimes  after  merger 
they  are  able  to  produce  better  products 
for  less  cost. 

But  the  reverse  is  also  true. 

Frankly,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
implications  of  this  particular  takeover. 

In  a  pluralist  c  democracy,  all  of  us 
need  to  be  on  guard  against  excessive 
concentrations  of  power — ^be  it  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  in  giant  mm- 
panies  and  labor  imions. 

More  particularly ,  in  the  economic 
sphere,  I  am  especially  concerned  when 
large  firms  with  billions  in  sales  in  a 
single  industry  join  forces — namely, 
when  giants  gobble  giants. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  favor  mindless 
trustbusting,  which  I  would  describe  as 
indiscriminate  breaking  up  of  large  but 
efficient  companies  already  in  being  and 
performing  a  valuable  service  within  the 
bounds  of  the  antitrust  laws.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  think  that  proposed  con- 
solidations of  giants  in  the  same  indus- 
try must  undergo  closest  scrutiny. 

My  concern  is  heightened  when  the 
firms  involved  do  a  substantial  share  of 
their  business  with  the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  the  takeover  plan  an- 
nounced yesterday,  LTV  through  its 
Vought  subsidiary,  holds  major  defense 
contracts,  including  a  new  multibillion 
dollar  multiple  launch  rocket  system  for 
the  Army.  Grumman  Corp  does  three- 
fourths  of  its  business  with  the  Penta- 
gon and  is  producing  five  major  aircraft 
for  the  Navy. 

Right  now  no  problem  is  of  greater 
concern,  or  ought  to  be  of  greater  con- 
cern, than  that  of  paying  for  defense. 

Over  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  carried  out  the  most  massive  arms 
buildup  in  human  history,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  our  defense  capabilities  be 
upgraded  to  meet  the  challenge  posed 
by  this  unprecedented  armament  pro- 
gram. 

But  there  is  one  inescapable  limitation 
to  what  we  can  do :  we  cannot  buy  what 
we  cannot  afford.  In  defense,  cost  relates 
directly  to  capability.  As  costs  soar,  we 
are  constrained  to  buy  less,  and  that  re- 
duces our  potential  strength. 

Sixteen  years  of  experience  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
taught  me  that  this  Nation  needs  more 
defense  contractors,  not  fewer.  We  have 
too  little  competition  for  most  weapons 
systems  now.  The  merger  of  huge  con- 
tractors could  further  reduce  that  com- 
petition and  inevitably  raise  prices. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  reduced  competition  would  not  only 
apply  to  ma'or  contracts  but  also  to  sub- 
contracts. LTV  and  Grumman  both 
comoete  as  subcontractors,  and  this 
competition  would  be  totally  eliminated. 

There  has  been  a  long-term  trend  to- 
ward consolidation  of  firms  in  defense 
industry,  which  almost  certainly  has 
contributed  to  higher  defense  cost  in- 
creases. Already  the  rate  of  increase  in 
defense  procurement  costs  is  nmning  at 
about  double  the  inflation  rate  for  goods 
and  services  generally. 

Yet  another  consolidation  could  add  to 
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the  upward  pressure  on  defense  costs  and 
make  matters  worse. 

In  addition — and  importantly — be- 
yond the  issue  of  cost  competition  is  the 
reduction  in  research  and  development 
capability  which  takes  place  when  big 
defense  contractors  are  swallowed  up  by 
still  bigger  ones. 

Where  once  there  were  two  Independ- 
ent R.  k  D.  centers,  after  the  takeover 
there  is  one.  That  means  a  loss  in  inde- 
pendent research  and  creativity  which 
we  can  ill  afford. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  are 
major  national  security  implications  in 
the  LTV  proposal  to  take  over  Grumman. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  has 
stated  that  he  will  look  into  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  takeover  on  the  Nation's 
defense  Interests,  and  I  welcome  the 
Secretary's  statement. 

I  think  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  convene  a  hearing  on 
this  matter  to  see  what  are  the  likely 
effects,  in  terms  of  national  defense,  if 
LTV  and  Grumman  become  a  single 
entity. 

Of  course  there  would  be  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  intrude  into  the  domain  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  antitrust  jurisdic- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  hold  hearings  on  the 
antitrust  aspects. 

The  administration  is  now  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  pay  for  de- 
fense without  busting  the  budget.  The 
same  question,  a  very  difficult  one,  is 
likewise  very  high  on  the  list  of  prior- 
ities for  the  Congress. 

An  LTV-Grumman  consolidation  could 
have  important  effects  on  the  cost  of  our 
defense  effort.  It  needs  c'ose  study. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  extraordi- 
narily forceful  and  pointed  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  The 
news  that  the  LTV  Corp.  intends  to  buy 
the  Grumman  Corp.  is  indeed  cause  for 
great  concern  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who  care  about  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

My  concern  about  the  lack  of  competi- 
tive bidding  In  arms  procurement  pro- 
grams, which  has  grown  of  late  as  the 
President  has  begun  to  speak  of  reduc- 
ing defense  spending  in  order  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  has  been  heightened 
further  bv  the  news  that  these  two  ma- 
jor defense  contractors  may  merge. 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has  made 
clear  that  he  shares  that  concern.  But 
it  remains  unclear  how  he  will  be  able 
to  increase  competition  in  this  area. 
What  would  he  do — what  could  anyone 
do— with  respect  to  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, for  example,  there  bemg  but  one 
firm  in  the  country  that  could  bid? 

With  this  proposal  to  merge  LTV  with 
Grumman  we  face  precisely  the  same 
prospect  in  the  areospace  Industry: 
greater  concentration,  fewer  bidders 
and,  inevitably,  higher  costs.  It  is  now 
entirely  possible  that  when  the  next  air- 
craft procurement  program  begins— the 
day  is  not  far  off^there  may  be  but  one 


bidder  because  competing  groups  will 
have  merged.  We  will  soon  confront  a 
problem  of  precisely  this  nature,  should 
LTV  succeed  in  its  attempt  to  take  over 
Grumman:  the  two  today  compete  as 
subcontractors,  and  this  competition  will 
surely  disappear. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  meaning  of 
the  incentive  to  investment  and  develop- 
ment that  we  thought  was  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  President's  tax  program, 
when  all  that  seems  to  have  happened  in 
the  consequence  is  that  oil  companies  are 
merging  with  chemical  companies,  and 
defense  contractors  with  defense  con- 
tractors? What  have  we  done? 

I  would  hope  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  hold  hearings.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
hold  hearings. 

Congressman  Downey,  of  New  York, 
and  I  are  today  writing  Secretary  Wein- 
berger to  ask:  Does  the  Department  of 
Defense  think  this  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Armed  Forces?  We  are  also  raising 
the  matter  with  other  ofiScials  of  the 
Government.  I  would  hope  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  let  the  matter  escape 
his  attention. 

The  question  of  mergers  for  financial 
purposes  and  not  for  any  industrial  or 
competitive  purpose  is  looming  once 
again  in  this  economy.  I  very  much  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
strong  words  today. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  matter 
which  could — maybe  it  will — which  could 
have  severe  implications  for  our  entire 
national  defense  program. 

Now,  if  a  hearing  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  may- 
be facts  will  be  brought  out  which  would 
Indicate  that  a  merger  would  be  helpful. 
I  would  doubt  that  it  would  work  out 
that  way.  but  it  very  well  could  work  out 
that  way.  In  that  case,  this  Senator 
would  not  object  on  the  ground  of  na- 
tional defense. 

When  it  gets  to  the  question  of  anti- 
trust, two  giants  in  the  same  Industry, 
then  that  Is  a  matter  that  I  think  also 
needs  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
and,  as  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
said,  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  would  hate  to  see  this  coimtry  get 
into  a  position  where  we  have  so  few 
defense  contractors  that  we  have  to  go 
overseas  to  buy  our  weapons  systems  to 
protect  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  would  be  a  ridiculous  situation  for 
the  United  States  to  get  in. 

We  need  more  defense  contractors.  We 
need  more  companies  doing  business  with 
the  Government  rather  than  less.  We 
need  more  competition  between  com- 
panies for  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  hope  the  business  com- 
mimity  will  hear  this  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate;  if  proflts  mean  so  much  that 
the  vitality  of  the  American  Government 
means  less,  then  the  most  agonizing 
choices  are  go^ng  to  face  not  just  this 
Chamber  but  this  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

UP  AMENDMnrr  no.  49* 

(Purpose:  Strikes  section  130  which  removes 
cap  on  honorarium  Income  for  Members  of 
the  Senate) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paoz- 
MiRE)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  498. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  strike  lines  18  through  24. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Appropriations  Committee  meeting  yes- 
terday on  the  continuing  resolution  the 
Appropriations  Committee  by  a  closely 
divided,  lO-to-8  vote  decided  to  take  out 
the  $25,000  limitation  on  honoraria 
which  Senators  are  now  allowed  to  earn. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
stores the  $25,000  limitation  on  honoraria 
that  Senators  can  earn. 

As  I  say,  by  a  closely  divided  lO-to-8 
vote  in  committee  that  limitation  was 
stricken.  Of  course,  this  would  probably 
be  an  item  that  would  not  be  in  confer- 
ence in  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  not  affect  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  this  prevails  in 
conference,  it  would  mean  Senators  could 
earn  $50,000  to  $100,000.  no  limitation. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  taken 
advantage  of  this,  Including  this  Sena- 
tor, and  have  made  $25,000  and  in  the 
past  before  there  was  this  limitation 
have  made  more  than  that. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  this 
is  the  year  of  the  big  cuts,  this  is  the 
year,  the  only  year,  in  the  last  50  years  in 
which  the  President  has  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  reduce  spending  in  real  terms 
in  the  following  year  compared  to  what 
It  was  last  year. 

We  have  cut  spending  for  education 
of  poor  children.  We  have  cut  spending 
for  health  programs.  We  have  cut  soend- 
ing  for  nutrition  programs.  I  voted  for 
all  those  cuts.  I  think  we  had  to  make 
them.  For  us  in  this  year  to  turn  around 
and  provide,  in  effect,  an  endmg  to  the 
ceiimg  of  $25,000  so  Senators  cannot 
only  have  a  $60,000  salary  but  a  $25,000, 
$30,000.  $40,000,  or  850,000  honoraria  in- 
come and  already  be  about  to  lift  the 
limitation  we  have  had  in  the  past  on 
their  exoenses  here  in  Washington  so 
they  could  get  not  $3,000,  as  they  have 
in  te  past,  as  a  limitation,  but  $6,000, 
$10,000,  $15,000  or  more,  this  bill  is  be- 
coming a  Christmas  tree  bill  for  Sena- 
tors. Furthermore,  this  is  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee jurisdiction. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  us  to  pass  on 
an  amendment  of  this  kind.  It  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropria- 
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tdons  Committee,  rt  is  within  the  jiirisdic- 
tlon  of  the  Rules  Comm'ttee  and  the 
Rules  Committee  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  hearings  on  it  and 
to  bring  to  the  floor  a  report  on  it,  and 
not  have  it  brought  up  as  it  was  brought 
up  just  the  day  before  we  act  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  whether  or 
not  we  should  permit  this  limitaton  to 
go  back  to  the  $9,000  which  the  perma- 
nent law  would  limit  honoraria  to. 

The  permanent  law  passed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  by  the  Congress 
provides  that  the  honoraria  shall  not 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  salary  of  the  Senators  and. 
of  course,  that  is  now  about  $9,000. 

However,  we  lifted  that  ceiling  and 
made  that  lift  effective  until  January  1, 
1983 

So  in  the  event  the  Senate  should 
want  to  preserve  the  $25,000  ceiling  and 
not  have  it  go  back  to  $9,000  we  would 
have  a  full  year,  we  would  have  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
hearings  in  the  Rules  Committee  and  a 
formal  recommendation  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  so  we  could  discuss  It. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  h-ghly  discriminatory  provision. 
Some  Senators  are  capable  of  earning 
$100,000  or  $150,000  through  outside 
honoraria.  Some  Senators  do  not  get 
that  opportunity,  and  we  have  already 
made  a  dlscriminatorj-  provision  by  lift- 
ing the  $3,000  limit  on  expenses  that 
could  be  deducted  here  In  Washington. 
So  here  we  are  creating  a  situation  In 
which  we  have  a  basic  salary  of  $60,000 
where  some  Senators  are  going  to  make 
$40,000,  $50,000,  $100,000  in  honoraria, 
and  have  a  reduction  in  their  taxes  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  on  the  reduction 
of  their  expenses  while  they  are  here  in 
Washington. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  with  the  eight  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
voted  against  lifting  this  ceiling,  and  re- 
store the  $25,000  ceiling,  which  Is  what 
my  amendment  does. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  time  to  me  on 
this  matter? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  needs. 

(Mr.  DANFORTH  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  seem  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  these  matters  considerably  to- 
day, and  I  am  constrained  to  remark 
that  it  is  probably  because  my  new 
young  daughter  awakened  me  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  I  had  a  nice, 
long  time  to  think  of  the  Issues  that 
should  come  before  the  Senate  today. 
This  is  one  of  the  issues  that  is  before 
the  Senate  because  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  yes- 
terday. 

The  existing  niles  of  the  Senate  that 
pertain  to  outside  income  are,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  dis- 
criminatory to  begin  with.  The  limita- 
tion on  outside  earned  income  does  not 
include  advances  on  books  that  come 
under  contract   terms,   royalties   from 


books,  proceeds  from  creative  or  artistic 
works,  the  buyout  of  partnerships,  in- 
come from  family  enterprises,  a  distrib- 
utive share  of  partnership  income  or  the 
income  that  is  received  from  Invest- 
ments made  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

When  we  look  at  this,  the  real  prob- 
lem is  that  the  existing  situation  comes 
from,  as  far  as  the  limitation  on  income, 
outside  income,  from  speeches  or  public 
appearances,  from  the  basic  law  which 
sets  a  limitation  of  $25,000. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not 
remove  the  $2,000  limitation  on  public 
appearances  or  speeches.  I  might  say  I 
think  it  probably  should  because  we  have 
a  strange  circumstance  that  if  a  Mem- 
ber does  not  go  to  a  convention  but 
writes  an  article  for  the  convention  jour- 
nal or  magazine  he  can  receive  any 
amount  of  money  he  wishes  because 
those  are  the  proceeds  of  a  creative  or 
artistic  work.  But  if  he  goes  and  makes  a 
speech,  if  he  is  not  someone  who  writes 
articles  but  makes  a  speech,  the  limita- 
tion is  $2,000  and  the  total  limitation  is 
$25,000  annually. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senate,  is  wealthy  and  makes 
investments  there  is  no  limitation  at  all. 
If  he  or  she  is  capable  of  writing  books 
and  having  them  sell — and  many  of  our 
Members  have  that  ability— there  is  no 
limitation  at  all. 

The  difficulty  comes  for  those  people 
who  do  get  involved  in  a  very  extensive 
demand  that  comes  on  all  of  us  to  make 
speeches,  to  be  on  the  so-caUed  Chau- 
tauqua circuit,  and  make  speeches 
throughout  the  country  before  groups 
that  seek  the  appearance  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  particularly  the  Senate. 

I  might  say  I  think  the  Senate  is  in- 
volved in  this  much  more  than  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But,  it  does 
apply  to  the  House,  too. 

The  difficulty  I  found  with  this  was 
that  for  those  people  who  decide  to  make 
appearances  rather  than  write,  there  is 
a  limitation.  For  those  people  who  have 
their  own  money  there  is  no  limitation. 
For  those  people  who  have  talents,  and 
they  come  from  public  speaking — it  is 
part  of  the  talent  of  our  business  to  be 
involved  in  public  speaking — ^we  have 
arbitrarily  put  a  limit  on  that. 

I  will  state  for  the  Record,  and  be 
happy  to  prove  It  for  anyone  who  wants 
to  question  it,  that  I  have  never  received 
$25,000  a  year  In  honoraria  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  I  live  so  far  from  the 
Senate  that  it  takes  10  to  12  hours  each 
way  to  travel  to  and  from  Alaska.  There- 
fore, my  time  is  consiuned  in  travel,  and 
I  do  not  have  time  to  conduct  my  busi- 
ness here,  be  home  as  often  as  I  want 
to.  and  make  income  from  this  source. 

It  may  be  that  somet'me  in  the  future 
that  opportunity  might  be  available,  but 
it  certainly  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  This  amendment  is  not  going  to  af- 
fect me  personally,  of  that  I  can  assure 
the  Senate.  But,  it  does  affect  by  judg- 
ment of  the  way  the  Senate  should  oper- 
ate to  see  this  discrimination  built  into 
the  law  and  into  our  rules  against  those 
people  who  do  earn  income  in  this 
fashion. 

Let  me  mention  to  you,  two  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  who,  dur- 


ing the  time  when  they  were  In  the  ma- 
jority, earned  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
Hubert  Humphrey  and,  I  believe.  Senator 
Muskie  were  good  speakers  on  the  circuit 
and  they  were  very  much  in  demand. 
There  was  no  reason  to  put  a  limitation 
on  the  income  from  that  source  upon  the 
new  people  who  take  their  place.  People 
who  occupy  both  sides  of  the  aisles,  I 
might  say.  I  am  not  sure  they  are  equally 
talented  now,  but  they  could  become 
equally  talented  in  terms  of  delivering 
the  kind  of  address  that  these  gatherings 
wish  to  have  throughout  the  country, 
which  by  the  way  takes  their  personal 
time.  It  is  personal  time  that  Members  of 
Congress  take  to  these  areas  in  order  to 
make  speeches,  and  it  is  something  that 
members  of  associations  and  conventions 
throughout  the  country  really  desire  and 
appreciate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  worst 
exchanges  I  have  had  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  have  been  with  people  who 
asked  me  to  come  and  make  a  speech  and 
I  have  told  them  I  just  could  not  do  it  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  had  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
changes. Many  people  believe  it  our  duty, 
and  it  is  not  our  duty,  to  go  Saturday 
night  or  Sunday  and  fly  all  night  from 
one  place  to  another  and  make  this  kind 
of  a  speech. 

If  one  wants  to  make  income  in  excess 
of  $25,000  a  year  one  must  work  hard  to 
do  it.  You  take  time  away  from  your 
family  to  do  it,  but  people  who  do  that 
are  people  who  do  not  have  investments 
from  which  they  can  derive  income;  they 
are  people  who  do  not  have  writing  abil- 
ity. They  do  not  normally  write  the  ar- 
ticles the  books  from  which  income  is 
derived,  and  they  are  people  who  do  not 
have  family  partnerships  and  enterprises 
to  get  income  from  to  supplement  their 
income. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  men- 
tioned the  budgetary  impact.  This  does 
not  affect  the  budget.  On  the  contrary,  a 
Member  who  has  honoraria  income  pays 
taxes,  which  in  turn  increases  the  reve- 
nues to  the  U.S.  Government,  it  does  not 
decrease  it. 

There  is  not  one  single  budgetary  im- 
pact from  this  or  any  other  amendment 
I  have  offered  today.  The  amendments 
I  have  offered  are  not  amendments  that 
deal  with  the  budget:  they  do  not  cost 
the  taxpavers  monev.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  one  of  the  items  that  takes 
the  pressure  off  a  request  for  increased 
income  from  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, specifically  being  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  correct  that  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  or 
some  other  similar  action  dealing  with 
the  same  provision,  that  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress  the  honoraria  amount  re- 
verts to  $8,600?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  honoraria  limit  is 
$8,600  and  is  suspended  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. It  would  still  have  to  be  doubled,  by 
the  rules.  But,  without  this  amendment. 
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the  Senator  Is  correct;  I  am  certain  that 
it  will  revert  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  am  positive  that  this  is  cor- 
rect, that  you  would  go  back  to  the 
$9,000,  15  percent  of  our  salary,  in  any 
event,  whether  my  amendment  carries  or 
whether  the  Stevens  amendment  wtoich 
is  in  the  bill,  prevails.  In  any  event,  it 
would  go  back  in  1983,  under  the  Senate 
rules. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  here.  Effec- 
tive January  1,  1983.  That  was  the  rule 
that  the  Senate  adopted  and  this  would 
not  affect  that  rule.  The  language  in 
the  continuing  resolution  that  is  now 
there  would  not  affect  the  rule,  either. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  was  this  Senator's 
amendment  to  the  rule  that  accom- 
plished that.  The  Senator,  as  Mammy 
Yokum  would  say,  "is  essentially  cor- 
rect." But  the  debate  on  that  rules 
change  centered  around  the  limitation  in 
the  law  which  we  are  now  removing.  It  is 
my  judgment,  and  has  been  my  judg- 
ment, that  we  will  not  change  the  rule 
again  without  changing  the  basic  law. 

We  are  facing  that  problem  and  the 
only  vehicle  to  be  available  in  this  Con- 
gress to  do  so  in  time  is  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  that  does  pertain  to 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides. 

Incidentally,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
similar  change  in  the  House  rules.  It 
would  not  be  automatically  effective,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  is  saying.  This 
will  not  lift  the  ceiling  for  the  hono- 
raria automatically.  It  is  a  problem 
which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  rules 
but,  under  the  rules,  we  could  not  lift 
the  ceiling  until  we  faced  the  law  first. 
I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
would  agree  with  that. 

We  were  not  able  to  do  it  before.  We 
would  have  taken  out  the  limitation  be- 
fore but  we  cannot  do  it  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  seek  to  take  out  the  limit 
now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  before  January  1,  1983,  we  will 
have  to  make  a  decision,  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  we  do  nothing,  then  the  rule 
which  we  have  put  into  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1983,  would  again  prevail. 

Now,  the  Senator  makes  an  excellent 
point.  If  we  change  the  law  now,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Rules  Committee  will 
say:  "Well,  the  law  is  there  is  no  limi- 
tation, so  we  are  not  going  to  act." 

But,  in  either  event,  it  would  seem 
clear,  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  we  would  have  a 
$9,000  limitation  after  January  1,  1983. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  one  who  was  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  the  rule, 
the  reason  the  $25,000  limitation  is  in 
rule  36  is  because  of  the  statute.  It  was 
required  by  the  statute  that  it  could  not 
be  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Later,  the  problem  came  about  with 
regard  to  the  desire  to  set  that  at  15  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  of  the  salary  of  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  that  was 
done  later. 


But  all  I  am  saying  is  if  the  $25,000 
limitation  is  going  to  be  removed,  it  must 
first  be  removed  from  the  law,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  Senator.  I  believe  when 
we  do  this,  we  will  face  the  question  then 
of  what  do  we  do  with  the  rule.  The  rule 
presently  is  suspended,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  The  rules  do  provide  the  l.mita- 
tions  of  15  percent.  The  Senate,  I  think, 
in  its  wisdom,  listened  to  the  argument 
then,  at  the  time  we  suspended  that,  be- 
cause of  its  impact  on  those  people  who 
are  one,  not  wealthy;  are  not  talented 
in  writing ;  and  do  not  have  family  enter- 
prises from  which  they  earn  money  and 
they  are  exempt  frwn  the  outside  earn- 
ings limitation  and  do  not  have  a  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  income  from  the 
partnership  or  business  that  they  were 
involved  in  before  they  came  here.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  knows  there  are  many 
situations  like  that. 

Incidentally,  I  never  had  one  of  those, 
either.  This  does  not  affect  me  person- 
silly.  But,  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  what 
do  you  do  about  the  people  who  are  not 
in  those  categories.  They  ought  to  be  able 
to  earn  outside  income.  And  if  you  do  not 
face  that  question,  you  must  face  the 
question  of  changing  the  compensation 
of  Members  of  Congress.  And  it  has  been 
decided  Congress  is  not  going  to  do  that. 

So,  since  we  are  not  going  to  do  that, 
why  not  take  the  pressure  off  the  moti- 
vation to  do  that?  And  that  motivat  on 
comes  because  there  are  Members  in  this 
body — ^and  I  will  admit  there  are  few  in 
niunber — who  are  capable  of  earning 
substantial  amoimts  of  moneys  as  speak- 
ers. 

Now,  that,  obviously,  is  not  this  Sen- 
ator, but  it  is  a  talent  that  Memlsers  have 
here  and  they  should  not  be  denied  that 
talent  if  they  do  not  have  the  business 
wherewithal  to  make  investments  and 
have  investment  income  or  be  able  to 
come  within  these  other  exemptions. 
That  was  the  reason  for  offering  this. 

I  might  also  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  it  just  makes  sense  to  me  to  get 
some  stability  back,  in  terms  of  this 
Senate,  as  to  what  can  or  cannot  be  done 
and  to  eliminate  some  of  these  built-in 
discriminations  that  have  come  because 
of  past  snowballs  that  rolled  across  the 
floor  here  to  put  limitations  on  some 
people  that  did  not  affect  others  at  all. 
It  did  not  affect  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  very  wealthy  to  limit  outside 
income,  earned  income,  because  they  do 
not  have  outside  earned  income.  They 
have  outside  unearned  income.  It  did 
not  affect  those  who  write  books,  be- 
cause they  have  those  royalties  and 
they  have  those  proceeds  from  their 
writing  ability  and  thev  still  get  it.  It 
did  not  affect  those  who  had  buyout 
arrangements  from  previous  businesses, 
because  that  was  made  before  they  be- 
came Members  of  the  Senate  and  that 
was  outside  income  from  past  work. 

But  it  does  affect  those  who  are  here 
now  who  have  this  ability  and  want  to 
use  it.  I  personally  believe  we  should  en- 
courage it.  I  think  it  takes  the  time  of  a 
Member  to  answer  this  need,  to  answer 
this  demand  for  those  who  can  give  the 
kind  of  speeches  that  people  want.  They 
will  not  get  very  far  unless  they  are 
making  speeches  that  are  informative 
and  are  i;i  demand,  because  I  can  assure 


you  no  Member  will  be  invited  back  to 
give  speeches  under  other  circumstances. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  maintain  this  discrimination 
in  the  law.  It  will  not  lift  the  ceiling  on 
us  today,  I  will  admit  that.  We  will  have 
to  have  a  change  in  the  rule  which,  as 
the  Senator  says,  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee  to  pursue. 
We  will  pursue  that  course  of  action. 
If  they  do  not  do  it,  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  will  bring  it  to  the  floor  my- 
self before  too  long,  because  I  think  this 
discrimination  must  be  changed. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  face  up  to  this  at- 
tempt to  belittle  the  abilities  of  some 
Members.  Those  who  attack  this  and  try 
to  limit  the  people  who  have  the  ability 
to  make  speeches  when  they,  themselves, 
on  their  own  abilities,  are  not  con- 
strained, I  think  are  making  a  very  seri- 
ous mistake.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  lift  this  honoraria  limitation, 
even  though  it  will  not  make  one  single 
bit  of  difference  to  me  in  terms  of  my 
personal  situation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  sav  a  word  or  two  more  be- 
fore we  go  to  the  next  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  orderly  way  to 
act  on  this  amendment,  as  on  any  issue 
of  this  kind,  is  to  act  on  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction,  where  they  have 
the  expertise,  where  they  can  have  the 
hearings,  where  they  have  laid  down  the 
rules,  and  where,  in  the  past,  they  have 
governed  the  rules.  That  is  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
not  take  this  up.  especially  on  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  clutter  up  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  this  kind  of  a 
special  action. 

Furthermore.  I  cannot  resist  pointing 
out  to  my  good  friend  from  Alaska  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Members  of  the 
Senate — and  I  am  one — are  invited  to 
speak  is  because  we  chair  a  committee 
or  we  chair  a  subcommittee,  because  we 
have  clout  in  this  body.  Let  us  face  It, 
we  do  not  get  asked  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  talent  or  because  somebody  is  elo- 
quent. We  get  asked  because  a  special 
group  wants  to  hear  us  and  also  would 
not  mind  paying  us,  knowing  that  they 
would  like  to  have  our  ear. 

I  think  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  people  who  go  out  on  these  mat- 
ters handle  them  with  complete  ethical 
behavior.  We  have  full  disclosure.  It  is 
available  to  the  whole  country,  includ- 
ing all  of  our  constituents  in  our  States, 
the  information  on  the  groups  to  whom 
we  speak  and  how  much  they  pay  us. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any 
question  that  if  a  Senator  is  in  a  position 
of  power,  he  is  going  to  be  asked  to 
speak.  And  that  power  is  conferred  on 
him  not  because  of  anv  ingrained  talent. 
It  is  conferred  on  him  because  he  is  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  because, 
through  seniority  and  so  forth,  he  has 
worked  up  into  a  position  of  Influence 
and  authority.  Part  of  that  Is  being  pur- 
chased when  he  goes  to  make  a  speech. 

I  think,  as  long  as  it  Is  disclosed  and 
It  is  within  limitation  and  it  is  limited 
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to  $25.000— which  Is  a  rea8<mably  mod- 
erate amount  these  days,  particularly— 
it  seems  to  me  it  U  aU  right.  If  we  go 
above  that,  take  the  limit  off  entirely, 
we  certainly  should  give  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee the  responsibility  for  holding 
hearings  and  coming  forward  with  a  re- 
port, making  findings,  and  determining 
whether  or  not  we  should  proceed  with 
something  like  this  on  which  all  of  us 
know  we  are  going  to  provoke  criti- 
cism and  concern  on  the  part  of  our 
constituents.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator  has 
something  further  to  say,  I  want  to  bring 
up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  allow 
me  to  correct  one  error? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Surely. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  meant  to  say  that  in 
1983  the  nile  will  revert  to  the  approxi- 
mately $8,600  limit.  There  is  no  limit 
now.  The  15  percent  is  not  in  effect.  The 
honorarium  limit  would  be  taken  off  for 
1982.  But  it  would  go  to  $8,600  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress  if  we  do  not  amend  the 
rule. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  either  event,  re- 
gardless of  how  we  act  tonight,  it  would 
revert  to  the  lower  figure  imless  we 
amend  the  rules. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  Is  correct.  But  the 
effect  of  our  action  would  be  to  take  the 
ceiling  off  where  there  is  no  ceiling  now 
under  the  rule.  We  would  have  to  amend 
the  niles,  as  the  House  will,  too,  before 
the  end  of  this  session,  if  we  wish  the 
next  session  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
$8,600  limitation. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Prox- 
iciRK.  First.  I  will  point  out  that  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  that  would  in- 
crease the  deduction  for  Senators  to 
$3.000. 1  voted  against  that  because  I  felt 
it  was  a  private  matter  that  should  not 
be  beyond  our  constituencies,  that  this 
was  not  a  matter  that  was  reported. 
However,  now  we  are  dealing  with  a  mat- 
ter which  we  must  report  to  our  con- 
stituencies. I  have  a  diCBcult  time  in  de- 
termining what  the  differences  are  be- 
tween the  incomes  which  are  reportable 
and  those  which  are  not  reportable.  Why 
put  a  limit  on  the  income  that  is  report- 
able? 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  it  is  not  our  talent  wh'ch 
gets  us  Invited  to  give  speeches  but,  rath- 
er, the  supposed  power  that  comes  to  us 
as  seniority  grows. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  I  have 
made  a  number  of  speeches  and  have  re- 
ceived very  few  honorariums,  giving  most 
of  them  to  charity.  Actually,  my  position 
is  such  that  I  am  able  to  do  that. 

But  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  other  activities  that  a 
Senator  can  engage  in  which  are  not  re- 
stricted. 

For  instance,  if  he  writes  an  article 
for  the  same  association  to  whom  he 
would  go  out  and  speak  and  receives  an 
honorarium  for  that  article,  that  does 
not  come  within  the  $25,000  limitation. 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  seems  to  me  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee might  very  well  consider  that.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
However,  they  decided  to  let  you  earn  all 
the  royalties  you  could  on  the  writing  of 
a  book. 

But  certainly  on  a  matter  of  outside 
investment  or  earnings,  you  get  that  re- 
gardless of  your  position  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  a  book  is  kind  of  a  halfway  in  be- 
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Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  book. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  just  say  that 
most  of  the  speeches  that  Senators  give 
are  given  before  various  groups.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  report  who  those 
groups  are.  If  you  speak  before  a  group 
which  has  an  interest  in  a  committee  in 
which  you  have  jurisdiction,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  clear  and  you  should  be  realis- 
tic and  honest  about  it  that  the  reason 
you  are  there  is  because  you  have  that 
jurisdiction  and  that  power.  If  you  write 
a  book  or  an  article,  it  may  be  true  to  a 
lesser  extent. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  is 
straying  from  the  question.  I  agree  that 
a  Senator  is  invited  to  these  affairs  be- 
cause of  positions  on  various  com- 
mittees, and  so  forth.  My  question  is 
this:  Suppose  I  say  I  will  not  go  and  they 
say,  "Why  don't  you  write  an  article  for 
our  monthly  magazine  and  we  will  send 
you  an  honorarium?"  That  is  not  within 
the  $25,000  limitation,  as  I  understand.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  good  point.  I  think  th's  is  some- 
thing on  wh'ch  the  Rules  Committee 
may  very  well  provide  a  lim'tat'on.  They 
chose  not  to  do  it.  Because  they  have 
chosen  not  to  do  it.  it  seems  to  me  hard- 
ly a  reason  for  us  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no  ceiling  on  a  speaking  hon- 
orarium. 

Mr.  BOSTHWrrz.  I  was  just  asking 
why  there  should  not  be  a  limitation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  Idea  why 
there  should  not  be. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  Tp  anv  event,  if  a 
Senator  has  an  outside  iiKome  on  invest- 
ments he  has  made  and  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  and  effort  in  order  to  gain 
outside  income  from  investments,  there 
is  no  limitation  on  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  "niere  is  no  limita- 
tion on  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  clear- 
ly in  a  different  category  because  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  position  of  in- 
fluence or  authority  which  the  Senate 
has  conferred. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  does  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  one's  duties  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I 
came  here  and  found  how  all  consuming 
duties  here  in  the  Senate  were.  I  also  was 
surprised,  very  frankly,  at  the  cost  of 
living  here  In  Washington.  It  exceeded 
my  expectations.  Again.  I  am  personally 
forunate  in  that  regard.  I  am  able  to 
cover  whatever  deficiencies  might  exist. 

I  might  say  that  despite  the  fact  that 
I  have  four  children,  40  percent  of  my 
income  is  deducted  and  I  do  not  even 
have  local  insurance  here.  I  continue  my 
locsd  insurance  with  my  own  company, 
which  is  far  better. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  find  myself  very 


busy  here.  If  I  had  to  supplement  my 
income  and  go  out  and  start  trading  in 
commodities,  stocks,  real  estate,  other 
things,  tiiat  work  could  become  all  time 
consuming,  as  this  job  is.  I  think  that 
would  have  a  bearing  on  what  we  are 
able  to  achieve.  That  does  fit  into  the 
same  type  of  situation  that  the  Senator 
suggests,  because  of  our  position  and  be- 
cause we  are  Members  of  this  body,  prob- 
ably having  opportunities  to  invest,  op- 
portunities to  find  investments  that 
others  might  not  be  able  to  find. 

Yet  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
seeking  to  restrict  the  one  element  of 
income  that  is  out  in  the  open. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Mlrmesota  that  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  keep  the  status  quo, 
and  if  it  Is  changed  to  have  it  changed 
in  an  orderly  way.  Let  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee proceed  and  act  as  they  have  in 
the  past  on  this  matter.  They  have  the 
expertise,  the  authority,  the  jurisdiction. 
Let  them  do  it.  We  should  not  take  it  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  four  or 
five  Senators  here. 

It  Is  an  interesting  issue  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made.  This 
is  exactly  why  this  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  an  orderly  way  by  a 
Senate  committee,  with  a  record,  with  a 
transcript,  to  be  made  available  for  Sen- 
ators to  work  on,  with  the  press  reporting 
what  is  publicly  done  rather  than  to  slip 
it  through  in  a  dav  or  two  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  a  continuing  res- 
olution in  a  few  minutes  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  and  if  it  is  all  right  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  makes 
reference  to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
Rules  Committee  cannot  lift  this  limita- 
tion. We  can  take  this  matter  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  all  they  can  do  is 
to  continue  the  status  quo,  which  is  if 
the  rule  is  suspended  and  we  are  living 
under  the  law,  we  must  change  the  law 
to  change  the  rule.  All  we  did  at  the  time 
we  susoended  the  rules  was  to  put  into 
effect  the  limitation  of  the  law.  The  Rules 
Committee  cannot  recommend  to  this 
Senate  anything  which  violates  the  law. 
That  law  is  the  $25,000  limitation.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  articulate  it  any  better 
than  that  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  Rules  Committee  cannot 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Senate 
that  we  change  the  rule,  and  we  can 
change  the  rule. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  you  could  not 
change  the  rule  to  allow  compensation 
in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Rules  Committee  cannot  recom- 
mend a  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  came  out  of  a 
joint  effort,  if  the  Senator  will  remem- 
ber, from  three  committees.  In  the  time 
we  dealt  on  this  before,  we  had  three 
committees  involved  in  this,  not  just  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  becomes  four, 
under  the  new  divls'on  of  responsibility. 
There  are  the  Ru'es  Committee,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee.  I  chose  one  of  those, 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  has  done,  but  nevertheless 
what  we  have  before  us  is  an  amendment 
to  the  continuing  resolution  to  act  on 
this  provision  on  which,  as  I  say,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  a  great  deal  of 
expertise. 

He  agrees  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
and  has  the  expertise  and  has  a  heavy 
responsibility. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  But  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee cannot  report  out  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Senator  speaks  of.  That  is 
my  understanding.  As  I  watch  to  see  who 
runs,  as  I  watch  to  see  new  Senators 
coming  into  this  body,  I  so  often  see, 
and  more  and  more  see 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  what  he  means  when 
he  says  the  Rules  Committee  cannot 
report  out  a  change? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Rules  Committee  can- 
not report  out  such  a  change. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  both,  as  I  understand  it.  It  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee, too,  and  we  reported  it  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
reported  it  out  without  any  hearings. 
I  was  there  when  the  Senator  brought 
this  up.  We  had  a  very  short  debate, 
we  had  a  vote,  a  lO-to-18  vote.  I  am  say- 
ing we  ought  to  have  some  input  from 
other  committees  that  have  jurisdiction, 
particularly  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  here  only  2^2  years. 
This  matter  has  been  debated  and  re- 
debated.  Perhaps  some  new  issues  have 
come  up  and  probably  just  this  evening, 
when  the  President  will  call  upon  us  to 
be  economical.  Is  not  the  right  moment 
to  defend  the  expan:iion  of  a  Senator's 
ability  to  go  out  and  earn  additional 
honoraria. 

But  to  restrict  the  inctMne  of  a  Senator 
in  the  only  area  where  he  has  to  make 
a  meaningful  report  of  that  income,  so 
that  his  constituents  can  observe  what 
he  is  doing,  what  he  is  about,  is  anoma- 
lous. It  is  not  the  area  to  restrict.  There 
are  so  many  ways  around  that.  There  is 
no  restriction  on  a  Senator's  spending 
virtually  his  whole  time  going  out  and 
seeking  other  forms  of  income,  whether 
it  be  from  real  estate  investments  or 
even  seeking  other  forms  of  income.  I 
suppose,  in  the  connections  that  he 
makes,  from  his  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  against 
lifting  the  limit  quite  consistently.  But 
I  see  some  Senators  coming  into  a  body 
who  are  almost,  by  necessity,  independ- 
ently flnanced  in  one  way  or  another,  it 
is  Important  that  we  not  restrict  access 
to  this  body. 

A  Senator  coming  here  and  having 
limitations  of  th's  type  imposed  upon 
him  creates  a  difficulty,  a  hardship.  As 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  said,  it  is  not 
going  to  change  his  habits  much  at  all, 
if  at  all.  The  same  would  go  for  me.  But 
I  think  we  can  find  better  ways  to  re- 
strict and  to  make  more  open  the  ele- 
ments of  income,  if  that  is  the  Senator's 
desire. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  area  where 
there  Is  complete  disclosure.  I  repeat,  I 
voted  against  expansion  of  Uie  $3,000 
deduction  on  the  basis  that  there  really 
is  no  disclosure  there.  But  inasmuch  as 
these  honoraria  are  matters  of  public 
record  for  all  to  see.  for  all  to  criticize— 
and  the  Senator  knows  that  you  would 
be  criticized  when  you  nm  for  reelection. 
If  you  took  them — I  think  this  is  the 
wrong  area  to  make  restrictions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota.  I 
point  out  that  the  Rules  Committee — I 
have  a  copy  of  the  rule  that  governs  thLs 
matter  we  are  discussing  now.  Tlie  Rules 
Committee  not  only  sets  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  that  the  Senators  can 
earn  by  honoraria:  it  says  that  an  o£Bcer 
or  employee  of  the  Senate  covered  by 
paragraph  1  shall  not  receive  honoraria 
in  erccess  of  $300  for  each  appearance, 
speech  or  article.  That  is  our  staff.  They 
can  only  get  $300.  $1,500  in  the  aggregate 
In  any  1  calendar  year.  We  limit  them 
to  $1,500. 

For  us  to  pluck  It  out  of  that  rule  and 
put  it  Into  this  continuing  resolution 
and  debate  It  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
floor  and  take  off  the  limit  completely 
for  ourselves — do  nothing  about  the  staff, 
do  nothing  about  any  other  aspect  of  this 
particular  rule — it  seems  to  me  indicates 
why  the  Senate  Is  wrong  in  acting  in  this 
particular  way.  It  should  be  done  by  the 
Rules  Committee  comprehensively.  It 
should  be  done  affecting  all  people  who 
are  restrained  and  constrained  by  this 
action,  not  simply  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee, 
as  I  say.  has  had  hearings  on  this.  They 
have  made  the  findings.  They  are  the 
appropriate  body  to  act. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield?  ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  Yioppy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Proxmire's  position — and  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  his  amendment — 
I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  one  sig- 
nificant difference  between  the  income 
that  our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, said  Is  not  reported,  as  opposed  to 
that  which  is  reported.  The  difference 
is  based  wi  the  public  perception  people 
have  of  the  income  we  receive  from 
speaking.  Whether  it  be  reported  or  not. 
Is  of  relative  importance  when  compared 
to  the  public's  perception  of  that  Income. 

My  concern — and  it  is  one  that  I  hear 
verified  by  my  constituents — Is  that 
whenever  the  public  reads  that  we  are 
collecting  fees  for  speeches,  they  obvi- 
ously get  the  impression  that  we  are  not 
very  attentive  to  our  duties. 

I  think  this  is  a  possibility  even  when 
there  is  a  limit  of  $25,000.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  you  go  beyond  that  $25,000 
by  raising  the  limit  or  removing  it  only 
serves  to  reinforce  the  perception  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  as  attentive  to 
our  duties. 

I  think  It  simply  boils  down  to  this, 
Mr.  President,  that  in  this  body,  I  think 
we  have  to  do  what  we  can  to  leave  the 
public  with  the  impression — and  I  hope 
it  is  a  real,  honest  impression;  I  would 
have  to  say  candidly  that  it  might  not 


always  be— but  that  we  leave  the  im- 
pression that  we  are  here  tending  to  our 
duties,  doing  those  things  that  are  part 
of  being  a  Senator  for  the  people  of  our 
State  and.  hence,  not  do  those  things 
that  tend  to  detract  from  the  credibility 
of  this  Institution.  One  only  had  to  see  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  to  see  that  we  are 
orUy  a  few  points  above  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  as  far  as  our  credibility 
with  the  people.  We  are  low  among  pub- 
lic officials  generally. 

I  would  think  that  whatever  we  can 
do  to  enhance  that  image  that  we  have 
is  going  not  only  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion with  the  public  at  large,  but  the 
institution  that  w^e  represent  here,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think 
that  is  a  worthy  goal.  If  that  Is  some- 
thing that  can  come  from  keeping  this 
limit  on,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  one  way  to  do  that  to- 
day would  be  to  keep  this  limit  at  its 
previous  level  of  $25,000.  That  is  the  way 
I  am  go'.n?  to  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa  for  what  I  think  Is  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  think  it  makes  a 
good  deal  of  sense.  I  have  another 
amendment  I  want  to  call  up,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  last  statement  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me. 

What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  says 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  about  this  public 
perception.  I  want  to  say  that  the  two 
Members  of  Congress  In  my  experience 
who  had  the  highest  income  from  this 
activity  had  the  greatest  acceptance  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  the  public, 
who  had  knowledge  of  that.  That  was 
the  time  when  Senator  Muskle  and  Sen- 
ator Hxunphrey  were  involved  exten- 
sively in  speechmaking  throughout  the 
country.  ITieir  Incomes  were  disclosed. 
They  saw  fit  to  do  it.  to  their  credit,  at 
the  time,  even  though  they  were  not  re- 
quired. It  did  not  detract  one  Iota  from 
the  public  perception  of  the  two  Mem- 
bers who  sought  that  Income. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  take  the  time  and  have  the 
time  to  do  It.  in  my  opinion,  help  the 
image  of  the  Senate  throughout  the 
country  by  going  and  facing  the  ques- 
tions that  come  from  the  press  wherever 
they  go.  facing  the  questions  of  small 
groups  at  conventions,  when  thev  do 
make  a  convention  speech,  addressing 
issues  of  great  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  convention. 

Contrary  to  the  public  impression  that 
is  assumed,  in  mv  opinion,  those  Mem- 
bers who  do  EO  on  these  speakm?  tours 
do  more  for  the  Senate  than  those  who 
do  not.  But  the  problem  is  that  those 
who  do  not  do  so  out  the  limitation  of 
$25,000  on  that  activity. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distln- 
gu  shed  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
Senator  has  taken  what  Is  most  cer- 
tainly an  unpopular  position  with  many 
of  h's  colleagues,  and  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  h's  courage.  This  issue 
has  a  long  and  controversial  history  In 
th's  Chamber,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  never  wavered  in  his  be- 
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llefs  that  reasonable  limits  should  be 
placed  on  Senators'  outside  earned  in- 
come. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  debated  this  issue 
at  length  a  little  over  2  years  ago  when 
a  resolution  was  quietly  passed — without 
debate  and  on  a  voice  vote — suspending 
the  effective  date  of  an  earlier  resolution 
which  would  have  limited  a  Senator's 
annual  outside  earned  income  to  $8,628. 
I  led  the  battle  shortly  thereafter  to 
force  this  issue  to  a  rollcall  vote,  so  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
Senator's  position  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  cases  those  of 
us  who  oppose  any  repeal  or  heightening 
of  the  outside  earned  income  limit,  do 
not  do  so  because  we  begrudge  our  col- 
leagues the  right  to  be  compensated  for 
their  talents  in  public  speaking  or  ar- 
ticle writing.  Indeed,  we  all  recognize 
that,  with  the  rigois  of  travel  and  the 
incidental  expenses  that  Members  of 
Congress  often  must  absorb,  many  of  us 
rely  on  this  outside  earned  income  as  a 
vital  portion  of  our  overall  income. 

But  the  issue  here  is  accountability  to 
the  general  public,  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  ethics  for  Senators.  As  we  all 
know,  the  honoraria  received  by  Sena- 
tors for  their  services  are  frequently — 
if  not  almost  exclusively — provided  by 
individuals,  groups  or  other  entities 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  legislation  this  body  must  consider. 
Certainly  reasonable  limits  are  not  out 
of  order  for  such  income,  and  the  Senate 
has,  after  exhaustive  debate,  repeatedly 
determined  that  $25,000  per  year  is  an 
adequate  limit  for  a  public  servant  to 
earn  from  outside  sources. 

Our  constituents  deserve  to  know  ex- 
actly how  each  of  us  feel  about  this  is- 
sue, and  I  thus  urge  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider this  amendment  with  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  a  con- 
sentual  body,  and  gains  achieved  by 
short-term  parliamentary  devices — in 
effect,  passed  quietly  and  with  little  or 
no  debate — erode  not  only  the  integrity 
of  this  Senate  tradition,  but  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  section  130.  This  sec- 
tion contains  language  which  would  re- 
move the  current  $25,000  cap  on  outside 
earned  income  from  speech  honoraria 
permitted  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

As  the  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Official  Conduct 
in  the  95th  Congress,  I  was  closely  in- 
volved in  the  background  and  process  of 
changing  the  Senate  rules  to  encourage 
higher  ethical  standards. 

After  extensive  hearings,  our  commit- 
tee made  a  number  of  recommendations 
which  became  a  part  of  the  Senate  rules. 
I  felt  strongly  about  the  key  provisions 
in  the  ethics  code  then,  and  still  do  to- 
day. One  of  these  was  the  limitation  on 
outside  earned  income. 
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This  particular  issue  was  probably  the 
most  controversial  of  the  then-proposed 
code  of  official  conduct.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult question.  In  a  country  where  free 
enterprise  is  recognized  as  the  foimda- 
tion  of  our  economic  system,  why  should 
not  an  individual,  even  though  he  or  she 
may  be  an  elected  official,  be  able  to  earn 
as  much  mcwne  as  possible  because  of 
personal  abilities  or  talents?  At  first, 
probably  no  one  would  disagree  with  that 
notion.  However,  elected  officials  are 
really  different.  That  is  why  I  could  not 
agree  with  those  who  felt  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  able  to  earn  as  much 
outside  income  as  they  wanted. 

We  are  elected  to  Congress  for  one 
purpose:  to  serve  our  constituents.  Some- 
one who  is  spending  too  much  time  in- 
volved in  outside  speaking  engagements 
or  business  activities  cannot  give  the 
voters  the  representation  they  expect 
when  they  elect  us.  Outside  speaking  en- 
gagements for  an  honorarium  on  an  oc- 
casional basis  should  be  allowed,  but  lim- 
itations in  the  current  statute  should  be 
retained.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  first 
adopted  the  code  of  official  conduct  as 
part  of  its  permanent  rules,  it  voted  to 
limit  outside  earned  income,  including 
speaking  honoraria,  to  15  percent  of  a 
Senator's  salary.  Later,  against  my 
wishes  suid  votes,  the  15  percent  limita- 
tion was  vitiated  in  favor  of  the  present 
$25,000  cap  on  outside  earned  income  ap- 
pUcable  to  all  Federal  employees.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee yesterday  would  completely  re- 
move the  current  ceiling  on  honoraria 
income,  a  step  that  I  believe  is  most  un- 
wise, esp>ecially  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  period  in  which  all  those  who 
have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  in  order  that  we  can  bring  the 
Federal  budget  into  balance  as  soon  as 
practicable.  While  removal  of  the  ceiling 
on  honoraria  income  may  not  have  any 
direct  fiscal  impact,  it  certainly  gives  the 
wrong  impression  to  those  whom  we  are 
elected  to  serve.  Now  is  definitely  not  the 
time  to  be  taking  any  action  that  gives 
the  appearance  of  enriching  our  own 
pockets  and  those  of  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. Rather,  we  should  be  setting  the 
example  by  exercising  the  utmost  re- 
straint and  fiscal  discipline  in  all  inter- 
nal congressional  operations  and  espe- 
cially in  matters  pertaining  to  our  own 
compensation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  words  of  my  father 
on  the  subject  of  one's  conduct.  He  said : 
"One  must  not  only  be  right,  one  must 
appear  right."  That  in  short  is  what  is 
involved  here.  Members  of  Congress 
should  refrain  not  only  from  conduct 
that  is  illegal,  morally  wrong,  or  self- 
enriching,  but  avoid  as  well  conduct  that 
may  appear  to  be  so.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  amendment. 

TIP    AMENDMKirr    NO.    430 

(Purpose:  Placing  a  "CAP"  on  Senate  staff 

and   prohibiting   any   more   Senate   Office 

Buildings) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Pmox- 

Mns)    proposes   an    unprlnted   amendment 

numoered  430. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFjf'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26  after  line  14  insert  the  follow- 
ing two  new  sections: 

Sec.  138.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  thU  Act  shaU  be  used  to  fund  In  excess 
of  8.037  full-time  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  full- 
time  officers  and  employees  In  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  who  are  assigned 
to  the  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnUtratlon,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  In  the  Senate, 
shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
equitable  allocation  among  the  offices  and 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  of  the  total 
number  of  full-time  officers  and  employees 
established  by  the  preceding  UmlUtlon. 

Sec.  139.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  development. 
Initiation,  or  Implementation  of  plans  draw- 
ings, architectural  engineering  work,  design 
work,  site  preparation  or  acquisition  for  or 
the  construction  of  any  new  Senate  office 
building  or  addition  to  existing  Senate  office 
buildings.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
construction  and  completion  of  the  Philip  A. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building  currently  under 
construction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  DeConcini,  Senator  Sasser,  and 
myself. 

This  amendment  does  two  things:  It 
places  a  ceiling  of  8,037  on  full-time  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to 
the  Senate. 

The  second  part  wUl  be  particularly 
interesting  to  the  present  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Danforth)  . 

It  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  provided 
in  this  bill  for  the  develooment  of  plans, 
design  work,  or  construction  of  any  new 
Senate  office  building  after  completion 
of  the  Hart  Building. 

Why  is  this  amendment  needed?  The 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  phase  III  of 
his  master  plan  for  future  development 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  and  related  areas. 
Indicates,  among  other  things,  that  if 
congressional  staffs  continue  to  grow 
even  at  one-half  the  rate  experienced 
over  the  past  20  years.  Congress  wiU  need 
another  5-mUllon  square  feet  of  space, 
including  another  Senate  office  building 
and  as  many  as  five  new  House  office 
buildings,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500 
million. 

I  might  say  that  $500  million  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  understatement.  I  believe  we 
could  multiply  that  by  10  and  be  con- 
servative. At  any  rate,  that  is  a  half- 
billion  dollars  down  the  road,  if  we  fail 
to  control  staff  proliferation. 

My  amendment  would  take  the  crucial 
first  step  by  placing  a  ceiling  on  full- 
time  Senate  staff  and  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  staff  that  deals  primarily  with 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  follow  suit,  especially 
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since  they  are  next  In  line  for  a  new 
buUdlng. 

Second,  this  amendment  will  prohibit 
the  use  of  legislative  appropriations  to 
begin  planning,  design,  or  construction 
of  any  new  Senate  office  building  or  ad- 
ditions to  existing  office  buildings.  This 
amendment  would  not  affect  work  on  the 
Hart  Building.  This  prohibition,  coupled 
with  the  cap  on  staff  should  slow  the 
momentum  of  the  Architect's  master 
plan  and  put  both  staff  and  construc- 
tion on  "hold"  for  at  least  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Finally,  by  putting  a  celling  on  Senate 
employment  and  saying  "no"  to  future 
Senate  office  building  construction,  this 
committee  will  be  sending  a  signal  to  the 
American  taxpayers  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  not  exempting  itself 
from  the  tough  economy  measures  that 
must  be  imposed  in  order  to  bring  Fed- 
eral employment  and  spending  under 
control. 

Why  the  ceiling,  and  why  do  I  arrive 
at  the  figure  I  do?  The  figure  is  8,037. 
Back  in  March  of  this  year,  I  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  97,  which  would  do 
essentially  what  I  am  proposing  to  do 
today.  That  resolution  contained  a  ceil- 
ing of  7,372  positions,  including  full- 
time  Senate  employees  of  6,550  and  822 
full-time  Architect  of  the  Capitol  per- 
sonnel, either  directly  or  indirectly  as- 
signed to  Senate  functions. 

As  of  April  30,  Senate  employment 
stood  at  6,477  according  to  the  Senate 
Disbursing  Office.  That  is  the  latest  fig- 
ure. So  this  is  a  very  reasonable  ceiling. 
In  fact  it  is  far  above  the  present  level. 

As  of  May  30,  1981,  full-time  Senate 
staff  had  jumped  to  6,767;  by  the  end  of 
June  to  7,215;  and  by  the  end  of  August, 
full-time  Senate  employment  had 
dropped  back  to  6,668.  A  large  part  of 
this  fiuctuation  in  full-time  staff  is  due 
to  the  incl'Jsion  of  summer  interns  In 
the  full-time  Senate  staff  figures.  Senate 
Disbursing  does  not  separate  out  in- 
terns from  permanent  full-time  Senate 
staff.  Therefore,  the  Augxist  figures  are 
probably  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  ac- 
tual permanent  full-time  Senate  em- 
ployment. 

Nevertheless,  In  arriving  at  my  celling 
of  8.037  contained  in  this  amendment,  I 
used  the  end  of  June  employment  figure 
of  7,215  and  then  added  the  same  882 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  employees  as- 
signed to  the  Senate  that  I  used  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  97  to  reach  the  "cap"  of 
8,037.  Since  the  figure  of  7,215  probably 
included  400-600  interns,  I  consider  my 
ceiling  to  be  a  ttenerous  one,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  additional  hiring  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  hitting  my  proposed  "cap." 

In  fact,  you  could  have  more  than  a 
10-percent  increase  without  hitting  the 
cap  I  propose  here  and  a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  the  maximum  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  had  at  any  time  in  the  past  year. 

My  intention  is  not  to  give  the  Senate 
license  to  grow  but,  for  the  first  time,  to 
provide  a  precedent,  a  lid,  on  Senate 
staff  which  will  prevail  throughout  fiscal 
1982;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future 
we  can  follow  this  precedent  and  con- 
tinue to  put  a  lid  on  and  have  an  up-and- 


down  vote  In  the  future  on  how  much  we 
expand  the  Senate  staff. 

The  reason  I  do  this  is  that  the  only 
way  you  are  going  to  put  a  limit  on  new 
Senate  and  House  office  buildings  is  to 
limit  the  staff.  What  happens  is  that  we 
build  an  office  building  and  increase  our 
staff — our  committee  staff  and  our  per- 
sonal staff.  The  staff  grows  and  grows, 
and  the  argument  is  that  we  have  to 
quarter  them  all  over  town,  that  it  is  in- 
efficient to  have  them  a  distance  from 
the  place  where  the  Senator  works;  so 
we  need  a  new  Senate  office  building. 
Then  we  build  the  new  Senate  office 
building  and  expand  the  staff  further. 

In  the  last  20  years,  the  staff  has 
grown  at  such  a  rate  that  we  are  going 
to  need  5  million  square  feet  of  space  in 
the  future  to  house  the  staff. 

So  if  we  are  realistic  and  honest  about 
passing  legislation  that  will  limit  office 
buildings,  we,  unfortunately,  will  also 
have  to  put  a  limit  on  our  staffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  any  I'mi- 
tation  is  going  to  be  difficult  because,  how 
are  you  going  to  do  it?  We  do  not  want 
to  do  it  bv  saying— certainly  not  freeze  it 
into  the  statute— that  a  particular  Sen- 
ator will  have  to  have  a  limit  of  a  certain 
number  of  staff  people.  So  the  amend- 
ment reads : 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, In  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  Senate,  shall  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  equitable  allo- 
cation amon;  the  offices  and  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  of  the  total  number  of  full-time 
officers  and  employees  established  by  the  pre- 
ceding limitation. 

That  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
flexibility  here.  Senators  from  larger 
States,  of  course,  have  to  have  larger 
staffs.  ITiey  receive  more  mail  and  have 
to  respond  to  that  mail.  But  each  Sena- 
tor would  have  his  or  her  staff  and  the 
committee  staff  adjusted. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a  limitation  that 
would  apply  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two. 

After  that,  if  the  Senate  decided  it 
should  increase  its  staff,  it  could  do  so. 
It  could  do  so  with  its  eyes  wide  open 
and  recognize  that  when  we  are  doing 
that,  we  are  going  to  increase  the  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer  not  only  for 
staff  but  also  for  space,  which  is  enor- 
mously expensive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ABDN03) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  we  do 
not  know  the  demands  that  are  going  to 
come  from  those  new  facilities;  and  until 
we  know  the  demands.  th*.s  is  like  telling 
your  wife,  when  you  have  an  income  of 
S5.090  more,  that  she  can  have  $2,500  of 
it  because  it  is  not  there. 

This  is  an  iffy  amendment.  We  are  not 
anvwhtre  near  this  limitation  now.  We 
have  no  intention  to  go  near  it.  But  the 
impact  of  putting  it  there  means  that 
should  the  time  ever  come,  God  forbid, 
it  would  be  another  hurdle  for  someone 
to  get  over,  such  as  the  other  things  we 
have  been  addressing  today. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  because  I  be- 


lieve we  should  face  realistic  problems 
and  answer  those  problems  on  a  current 
basis.  We  have  done  that  with  our  staff 
now. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we 
have  reduced  our  staff.  We  are  doing  so 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  should  adopt 
an  amendment  which  indicates  that  we 
have  not. 

The  e.7ect  of  this  amendment  is  to  tell 
the  American  people  we  are  going  to  limit 
our  employees  far  above  the  level  that  we 
have  already  achieved  by  reducing  them. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
oppose  this  amendment.  It  is  not.  in  my 
opinion,  timely  legislation. 

I  really  do  not  understand  its  genesis. 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  explain  to  me  why  it  Is 
necessary  to  put  a  limit  on  employees  of 
the  Senate  that  far  exceed  the  number 
we  employ  now  when  we  are  under  a 
volimtary  discipline  program  not  to  do  so 
and  everyone  will  sav.  "Oh.  look,  there, 
the  Senate  has  limited  its  employees  to 
an  increase  of  i  number." 

It  is  sort  of  like  advertis'ng  that  we  are 
going  to  do  so.  It  is  wrong.  The  psychol- 
ogy is  wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  asked 
me  why  I  did  this  and  the  genesis  of  this. 
The  genesis  is  that  we  have  gone  through 
these  new  Senate  office  buildings  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  We  come  to  it 
and  we  say.  "Why  do  we  do  it?" 

We  are  all  against  it,  but  we  have  that 
much  money  in  the  pot.  We  have  the 
plans  for  it. 

The  Architect  has  a  master  plan.  He  is 
telling  us  he  is  going  to  build  another  of- 
fice building.  He  has  plans  now.  He  is 
working  for  it. 

We  limit  the  amount  of  money  he  will 
have  available  for  it. 

Why  do  we  have  the  plans  for  further 
office  space?  Because  our  staffs  grow  and 
grow  geometrically. 

As  I  pointed  out.  in  the  event  the  staffs 
grow  at  only  half  the  rate  they  have  in 
the  last  20  years,  we  are  going  to  need 
three  new  office  build'ngs  and  another 
new  Senate  office  building  costing  an- 
other $100  million  or  more. 

So  that  is  the  genesis  of  It. 

We  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  colos- 
sal growth  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  a  different  kind  of  a 
body  than  being  an  executive. 

A  Senator  functions  better  If  he  has 
a  small  staff  and  does  his  own  work.  We 
know  that,  but  somehow  it  gets  out  of 
control  and  our  staffs  grow  enormously 
and  our  committee  staffs  grow  Immense- 
ly. We  have  to  house  them.  The  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  is  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  will  probably  go  now  to  $1 
billion  for  Congress.  That  is  too  much 
money. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
what  the  Senator  states  is  not  true  since 
we  started  limiting  the  fimctlons  of  the 
Senate.  Since  we  started  that  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  we  have,  in  fact,  reversed  the 
trend  of  20  years,  and  we  have  done  so 
by  our  going  to  each  Senator  and  saying, 
"We  are  going  to  hold  the  line,  here  are 
your  funds."  We  have  actually   given 
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them  the  funds  and  urged  them  not  to 
spend  at  least  10  percent  of  it.  To  my 
knowledge,  everyone  is  doing  that.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  concept  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment and  being  able  to  say.  'I  have  the 
funds  and  I  will  manage  it,  I  return  so 
much  money,"  is  holding  on. 

Jiit.  PROXMIRE.  Hurrah. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  we  will  save  more. 

We  are  today,  at  less  than  we  were 
a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  year  ago  was  less 
than  the  year  before  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  trend  of  building  up  through 
the  constant  buildup  during  the  period 
of  the  Vietnam  war  days  and  all  the 
things  that  occurred  from  the  days  of 
Korea  through  Vietnam  war  days.  We 
reversed  that  trend. 

He  wants  to  let  the  public  think  we  are 
thinking  about  hiring  more  thaji  8,600. 
We  are  now  at  a  level  of  5,800. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  do  not  want  the  public  to 
think  that  at  all.  I  want  to  let  the  public 
know  we  are  not  going  to  go  along  with 
the  master  plan  we  are  told  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  that  he  has. 

This  is  not  any  theory  he  is  spending 
on.  He  is  spending  money  designing. 

Let  me  read  what  the  memorandum 
said: 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  the  planning  pro- 
ression  that  the  realistic  limit  for  reliable 
planning  projections  is  50-75  years,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  78  year  old  McMillan  plan, 
and  It  Is  to  this  "middle  range  future"  that 
the  Capitol  Hill  Master  Plan  study  has  been 
addressed.  Accordingly,  based  upon  rates  of 
growth  of  Congressional  employment  of 
approximately  one  half  that  actually  experl- 
en<:ed  in  the  last  20  years,  the  Phase  U  re- 
port, of  which  a  copy  is  attached,  suggested 
sites  for  buildings  that  would  accomoMdate 
such  growth  needs  for  the  next  50-75  years. 

This  is  not  my  idea.  This  is  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  It  is  what  he  tells  us 
he  indicates  is  going  to  happen. 

The  Senator  is  right.  I  commend  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  today.  I^e  Re- 
publicans have  done  an  excellent  job  of 
telling  Senators  to  hold  down  their  staffs, 
and  we  have  complied.  For  how  long 
though?  For  a  matter  of  months? 

Any  realistic  appraisal  of  this  would 
make  us  recognize  that  with  the  Senate 
going  back  and  forth  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans,  as  time  goes 
on  we  are  going  to  start  increasing  our 
staffs  again  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Let 
us  be  realistic  about  this  and  recognize  it. 

We  have  not  reached  that  millennium 
that  we  are  going  to  go  down  and  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Senate  for  very  long.  The 
Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  Will  not  accept  the 
Senator's  position  on  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  facts  are  to  the  contrary. 
There  is  no  money  In  this  fiscal  year 
budget  for  any  master  plan.  We  have 
fought  the  question  of  the  new  building, 
and  that  has  been  settled. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  limit  the  number  of 
people  who  might  be  in  the  new  building. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  if  I  am 
fortunate  to  get  any  additional  space  be- 


cause of  the  new  building,  I  just  will 
relieve  the  crowded  conditions  in  my  own 
office. 

If  the  people  who  serve  in  my  office 
were  in  the  executive  branch  or  were  In 
any  area  covered  by  OSHA,  do  you  know 
that  each  one  of  them  would  have  an 
average  of  three  times  the  space  we  allo- 
cate to  them  today  in  the  Senate? 

The  staffs  have  already  grown.  The 
building  is  necessary  in  order  to  prop- 
erly house  them. 

I  contemplate  no  increase  In  staff  If 
additional  space  is  available.  I  will  just 
make  it  so  I  do  not  have  six  young  peo- 
ple in  an  office  wh-ch  was  made  for  one. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  came  to 
this  Senate  and  walked  down  the  hall 
and  met  Senator  O'Mahoney,  and  I  met 
one  of  his  assistants  and  he  was  sitting 
in  a  room  all  alone  with  a  nice,  big  fire- 
place. I  entered  there  and  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  interview  I  had  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  who  has 
that  office  now?  I  do.  Do  you  know  how 
many  people  are  in  there  now?  S'x. 

That  is  the  problem  with  this  building. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  more  staff.  There 
again,  I  have  great  respect  for  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  but  the  imnression  he 
gives  people  is  we  are  build  ng  the  new 
building  in  order  to  increase  staff,  and 
nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 

We  are  building  that  building  to  ade- 
quately house  the  people  we  have  now. 

Again  I  say  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
we  exempt  Congress  from  the  laws  we 
pass  that  apply  to  every  other  person 
in  the  covntry,  you  could  not  keep  the 
people  in  your  office  and  I  could  not  keep 
people  in  mine  for  health  reasons,  for 
OSHA  reasons,  for  safety  reasons,  and 
everything  else. 

It  is  not  right  what  we  are  doing. 
That  is  why  everyone  who  attacked  the 
new  building  has  lost. 

We  are  building  the  new  building  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  people  who 
are  here  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  new  building.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  Hart  Build- 
ing. That  is  a  fait  accompli.  I  fought 
the  new  building.  I  opposed  it.  I  voted 
against  it.  I  worked  against  it,  but  I 
lost,  and  that  money  is  expended.  It  is 
going  to  be  opened  in  a  few  months. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  master 
plan  that  we  have  already  paid  for,  a 
master  plan  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol.  I  read: 

A  Master  Plan  for  future  developments 
within  the  US.  Capitol  Grounds,  for  the 
future  enlargement  of  such  grounds  through 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  areas  in 
the  vicinity  thereof  ...  In  order  to  provide 
for  future  expansion,  growth  and  require- 
ments of  the  legislative  branch.  . . . 

That  has  alreadv  been  provided.  It  has 
already  been  appropriated.  The  money 
has  already  been  spent.  And  that  is  their 
plan. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  step  in  and  stop  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  th'nk  you  and  I  know 
and  all  of  us  know  that  if  we  do  not 
arrest  this  growth  in  staffing  in  the  Sen- 


ate, we  are  going  to  have  great  pressure 
to  house  our  people  by  building  another 
new  Senate  Office  Building,  which.  I  as 
I  say.  the  Architect  already  plans  to  con- 
struct, and  three  new  House  Office  Build- 
ings, or  five  new  House  Office  Buildings. 
It  is  interesting. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  each  amendment 
or  one? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  each  of  the  tw*» 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanifTiOus  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
have  both  votes  at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  many  Sena- 
tors have  to  respond  for  the  request  for 

the  veas  and  nays?   

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  One-fifth 
of  the  Senate  body  present  constitutes  a 
sufficient  second. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  About  11?  There 
are  not  11  here. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  There  are  10. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  had  five  a  while 
ago  to  constitute  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  there  are  not 
enoui?h.  we  will  get  them  out  of  the 
cloakroom. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  We  have  some  addi- 
tional Senators  here  now. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  navs  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
need  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  each  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
Mr.  HATFIETD  On  both? 
Mr.  PRO"fMIRE.  On  both. 
Mr.  President.  I  suzgest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  because  we  agreed  not  to  vote 
untU  7:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed 
with  the  vote. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  re- 
quest?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator asks  unanimous  consent  that  we 
proceed  with  the  vote  now. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  to  object  be- 
cause, on  behalf  of  the  leadership  we 
reached  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
1  hour  ago — I  am  ready  to  vote,  I  have 
been  here  ready  to  vote— but  I  would  be 
reluctant  not  to  object  at  this  time  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership,  and  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

Xre   AMENDMENT    NO.    439 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  unprinted  amendment  No. 
429,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROXMIRE),  relative  to  lim- 
its on  Members  honoraria.  The  yeas  and 
navs  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen  ) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "no."  I.  therefore, 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioen),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matshnaga),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  285  Leg.] 
YEAS-^3 
Abdnor  Burdick  Bxon 

Andrewa  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Pord 

Baucus  Canouxn  Gorton 

Boren  Ch'.les  Orasaley 

Br«dley  DeConclnl  Hart 

Bumpen  Dixon  Heflln 


Heima 

Metsenbaum 

Sarbaaea 

Jacluon 

M  tcheli 

8as-er 

KartMi 

Hoyniban 

Schmitt 

Kennedy 

Nunn 

Staflord 

Le«hy 

Prei8:er 

Thurmond 

Levin 

Pro-  mire 

Will'sms 

Long 

Pryor 

Zorlnaky 

Mattingly 

Bandolpb 

Meicher 

Rudman 
NAY&-45 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Mcdure 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Murkowski 

Bosch  wits 

Hatch 

Nlcklea 

Cbafae 

Hatneid 

Pack  wood 

cx)chma 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Cranston 

Hayakawa 

Farcy 

D'Amato 

Holllngs  - 

Quayle 

Danforth 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Denton 

Inouy* 

SimpK)n 

Oodd 

Jepien 

Specter 

Doe 

J-ihn-'ton 

Stennia 

Dnmenlcl 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Durtnberger 

i-axalt 

Bymms 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

wallop 

East 

Mat  mas 

Welcker 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RncLE)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  76. 
nays  15,  as  foUows: 

(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  286  Lag.] 
YEAS— 78 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINa  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Tower,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Bentaen  Oohen  Matsunaga 

Blden  Olenn  R:eg:e 

Byrd,  He'nz  Tscngai 

Harry  P..  Jr.  Humphrey  Warner 

So  Mr.  Proxvirx's  amendment  (UP 
No.  429)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  rollcall  vote  for  reconsideration  if  It 
is  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator cannot  object  to  laying  it  on  the 
table,  but  be  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Is  the  Senator  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
heard  a  motion  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  and  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
jection is  not  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tn>   AMENDMENT   NO.    430 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  unprinted 
amendment  No.  430,  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  relating  to  staff. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ihe  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsvlvania  (Mr.  Hbinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
glna  (Mr.  Warner)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas)  are  necessarily  absent. 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

An^lrews 

Oam 

Murkowski 

Armstrans 

G  enin 

Nxklea 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Boren 

Grassier 

PeU 

RonrhwltE 

Hart 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Preasler 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pro^mlre 

Burdlck 

H8<«kawm 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

HefUn 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

He  ms 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Roth 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sarba&es 

Chafee 

Jepaen 

Saaaer 

Chiles 

John^t'Ti 

S'mpson 

D'Amato 

tCassebaum 

Specter 

Danfortb 

Kanen 

Stafford 

DeConclnl 

La-att 

Stennls 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symmt 

Dlrn 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Mattlagly 

W»:iop 

Durenberger 

McClvre 

We'cker 

Eagletco 

Melcber 

Ean 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Mitch^ 
MATS— 15 

Baker 

Hatfleld 

MSthlas 

Cochran 

Ho' lings 

Psckwood 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Rnriman 

Domenid 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

Goldwater 

Long 

Stevens 

NOT  VOTINO— B 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Tsongas 

Cohen 

Matsunaga 

Warnar 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  430)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMrrr).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  take  a  few  minutes,  I  wish  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Andrews. 

The  Amtrak  Board  of  Directors  Is 
meeting  tomorrow  in  Chicago.  During 
that  meeting,  a  decision  will  be  made 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
the  board  may  decide  to  terminate  it. 
The  continuing  resolution  provides  for 
the  continued  operation  of  numerous 
programs  and  activities  at  current  levels. 
Could  Senator  Andrews  clarify  for  me, 
please,  as  chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  Subcommittee,  if 
this  provision  applies  to  Amtrak's  oper- 
ation of  the  Cardinal  along  its  existing 
route? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  it  does.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  continuing  resolution,  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  Amtrak  to  con- 
tinue its  current  activities.  Since  the 
Cardinal  is  a  current  activity,  Amtrak 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  the  train 
along  its  existing  route  under  the  terms 
of  the  resolution. 
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The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation Appropriations,  has  written  me 
to  the  effect  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Cardinal  wUl  be  an  issue  at  the  appro- 
priations markup. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  not  want  such  an  issue  pend- 
ing before  his  committee  to  be  preempted 
by  a  premature  administrative  acticm, 
especially  since  it  will  be  only  a  very  few 
weeks  before  Congress  decides  this 
question. 

So,  again,  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  this  clarification,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the 
Cardinal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  information  regarding  the 
Cardinal's  increasing  ridership  over  the 
last  several  years  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Cardinal's  rtdershlp  has  grown  con- 
sistently and  significantly  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  In  fiscal  year  1978.  the  train's 
ridership  was  58  9  PM/TM.  In  fiscal  year  1980. 
the  Cardinal's  ridership  climbed  to  87  5  PM/ 
TM.  Growth  has  continued  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  Ridership  fieures  recently  provided  by 
Amtralc  clearly  Indicate  steadily  improving 
ridership  on  the  Cardinal.  For  the  year  from 
May.  1980  to  May,  1981.  ridership  Increased 
by  32.8  percent.  More  significantly,  the  Cardi- 
nal met  the  congresslonally  mandated  cri- 
teria of  150  PM/TM  In  June  and  July.  In 
June,  the  PM/TM  was  150.7,  and  In  July,  It 
was  164.7  PM/TM. 

Mr.  SASSEIR.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I  support 
this  restoration  of  the  minimum  benefit. 
Many,  many  Tennesseans  depend  on  this 
benefit.  Most  are  elderly  women  below 
the  poverty  line.  Others  are  farmers,  and 
still  others  are  clerics. 

We  made  a  mistake  and  repealed  the 
minimimi  benefit  during  reconciliation. 
looDosed  that  action. 

The  House  of  Representatives  corrected 
that  action  and  made  an  overwhelming 
vote  404  to  20  to  restore  the  minimum 
benefit. 

The  House  recognized  the  need  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity,  and  we  can  move  now 
to  also  correct  this  inequity. 

In  my  State,  some  50,000  individuals 
receive  the  benefit.  They  receive  $122 
per  month  or  about  $1,400  per  year.  For 
many  this  is  their  lifeline.  This  enables 
them  to  keep  their  heads  above  water 
even  though  all  too  many  are  below  the 
poverty  line. 

We  know  some  restoration  of  the 
minimum  benefit  will  occur. 

But  let  us  act  now  and  stop  scaring  all 
those  who  are  duly  entitled  to  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  Let  us  keep  our  rightful 
promise  to  them  to  keep  the  minimum 
benefit. 

Let  us  join  our  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  in  restoring  the  mini- 
mum benefit. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
of  the  AppropriatiOTis  Committee  on  a 
matter  that  directly  affects  a  major  unit 
of  the  U.S.  Air  National  Guard,  which 
is  based  in  Wic^ta.  Kans. 


I  am  referring  to  the  184th  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Tactical  Fighter  Group 
which  is  based  at  McConnell  Air  Force 
Base  in  Wichita,  Kans.  That  unit  is  the 
largest  in  the  entire  Air  Nat  onal  Guard 
and  performs  the  essential  mission  o;" 
training  all  Air  National  Guard  a  r  crew: 
on  the  F-4  fijhter-bomber,  which  is  now 
coming  into  the  Air  National  Guard  in 
increasing  numbers. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  no  military  imit 
can  operate  properly,  let  alone  be 
"ready."  without  skillful  and  exper.enced 
maintenance  and  support.  Of  course,  this 
is  all  the  more  true  of  air  units  which 
operate  dif&cult-to-maintain  aircraft, 
such  as  the  F-4.  The  184th  is  having  a 
unique  and  seriously  troublesome  experi- 
ence in  th's  regard. 

In  the  Wichita  area  are  several  civil 
aviation  manufacturers,  including  Boe- 
ing's largest  plant  in  the  United  States 
which  is  virtually  a  short  walk  from  the 
facilities  of  the  184th.  Boe  ng  and  other 
civil  aviation  manufacturers  are  able  to 
offer  extraordinarily  attractive  salaries 
to  the  maintenance  personnel  of  the 
184th  for  similar  jobs.  As  a  result,  this 
very  important  Air  National  Guard  unit 
has  lost  many  of  its  most  qualified  people 
to  these  civilian  producers. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  problem.  These 
maintenance  personnel  are  Federal  wage- 
grade  employees.  The  level  of  their  pay 
grades  is  set  by  biannual  wage-rate  sur- 
veys which  compare  their  salaries  to 
those  of  civilians  do  ng  similar  jobs  in 
the  area.  "Comparability"  is  the  objec- 
tive. Unfortunately,  the  latest  wuge- 
rate  survey  in  the  Wichita  axea.  imder- 
estimated  the  going  rate  for  comparable 
jobs  in  the  area  to  the  extent  that  the 
184th's  maintenance  personnel  are  not 
only  not  receiving  pay  comparable'  to 
their  civilian  coimterparts,  but  also  are 
not  getting  pay  comparable  to  their 
wage-grade  counterparts  in  other  areas 
where  the  cost-of-living  is  at  least  the 
same.  Other  military  bases  have  been 
advertising  in  the  Wichita  area  news- 
papers to  acquire  many  of  these  mainte- 
nance personnel. 

The  result  is  that  the  184th  has  lost 
approximately  160  personnel  in  the  past 
2  years.  This  is  happening  at  a  time  when 
the  unit  should  be  expanding  to  accom- 
modate its  new,  expanded  mission. 
Furthermore,  the  experience  level  of  the 
personnel  still  in  the  unit  has  dropped 
dramatically. 

Hopefully,  the  new  Wichita  area  wage- 
rate  survey  will  return  the  Wichita  area 
to  its  appropriate  place  in  pay  rates. 
However,  even  when  this  is  done,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  actually  raise  the  pay  of 
the  affected  personnel  because  of  the 
legislatively  imposed  pay  raise  cap  which 
has  been  a  part  of  the  congressional  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  past  2  years 
and  which  continues  to  be  in  effect. 

I  do  not  intend  to  remove  or  cripple 
that  pay  raise  cap.  Nor  do  I  intend  to 
meddle  in  the  complicated  and  delicate 
Federal  wage-grade  system.  However,  I 
do  strongly  believe  that  the  affected  em- 
ployees at  the  184th  in  Wichita  deserve 
to  be  brought  up  to  comparability. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  effect  the  appropriate  legislative 
chamge  to  repair  this  problem  and  yet 


not  to  disrupt  the  complicated  wage- 
grade  system  and  the  pay  raise  cap.  I 
have  been  assured  that  administrative 
procedures  exist  to  resolve  the  problem ; 
however,  I  am  concerned  that  thpv  mav 
not  be  able  to  be  effected  promptly  and 
broadly  enough  to  address  the  serious 
retention  problem  at  this  unit  at  Mc- 
Connell Air  Force  Base. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  the 
comments  and  support  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee as  to  whether  this  administrative 
solution  can  be  pursued  aggressivelv  and 
promptly  enough  to  bring  prompt  and 
real  relief.  I  hope  I  will  not  have  to 
pursue  the  legislative  route  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  problem  at  some  length 
with  the  Senators  from  Kansas.  Their 
concern  over  the  problem  of  retaining 
skilled  employees  at  the  184th  Tactical 
Fighter  Group  in  Wichita  is  ser.ous 
enough  that  I  asked  the  subcommittee 
staff  to  investigate  it.  I  commend  the 
Senators  for  their  determination  to  solve 
this  problem.  But  I  do  not  believe  an 
amendment  to  statutorv  law.  D<»rt'cularly 
in  a  continuing  resolution,  is  necessary. 

We  have  learned  that  there  is  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  address  this  problem. 
Although  there  is  a  pay  cap  on  wage- 
grade  employee  pay,  the  Secretary 
clearly  has  the  authority  to  adjust  these 
wage  scales  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  adjustments  are  necessary  to  at- 
tract and  retain  qualified  skills. 

The  problem  here  is  that  wages  under 
the  current  pay  cap  are  no  longer  com- 
oetlt.'ve  w^th  those  of  private  industry 
in  Wichita  and  certain  other  areas.  I 
would  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  on  this 
resolution  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
correct  this  apparent  wage  disparity 
under  the  statutory  authority  he  cur- 
rently has.  I  would  also  urge  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  every  effort  to  streamline 
the  cumbersome  procedures  that  I  un- 
derstand serve  to  delay  quick  action  on 
matters  such  as  these. 

I  further  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  I  am  prepared  to  support 
formal  language  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers  when  we  go  to  conference  on 
this  continu  ng  resolution.  It  is  my  hope, 
therefore,  that  no  further  statutory 
language  is  needed,  and  certainly  no 
additional  appropriations  are  needed  to 
bring  these  wage-grade  employees  back 
to  comparability  in  Wichita  and  other 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  hope  his  remarks  refiect  the 
full  comm  ttee's  position. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
accurately  stated  the  case.  I  support 
his  remarks,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
seek  strengthening  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
committee's  continuing  interest  in  re- 
solving this  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 955(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  extended  and  expanded 
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the  adolescent  pregnancy  program  that 
was  authorized  under  title  VI  of  the 
Health  Centers  amendments  of  1978. 
which  was  funded  at  $10  million  in  1981. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  understanding  that, 
under  the  committee  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  325.  only  the 
existing  adolescent  pregnancy  program 
will  be  continued  at  the  current  rate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  committee  amendment, 
funds  will  be  available  to  t^e  Office  of 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  to  carry  out  only 
the  existing  program  activities  author- 
ized under  title  VI  of  the  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1978  at  the  current  rate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Does  the  appropriation 
bill,  as  reported,  require  HHS  to  continue 
in  operation  those  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  for  which  a  plan  for  transition 
to  local  control  or  of  financial  self- 
su£Bciency  has  been  or  will  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  HHS? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes,  and  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  support 
either  on  the  regular  Labor-HHS  appro- 
priations bill  or  on  any  additional  contin- 
uing resolution  that  may  be  required,  the 
continued  operation  of  those  hospitals 
for  which  the  Secretary  approves  a  local 
transition  plan,  as  provided  by  the 
Reconciliation  Act.  The  only  issue  for 
which  the  chairman  cannot  give  a 
definite  answer  is  how  much  money  Is 
justified  for  activities  over  and  above 
those  required  for  continued  operation. 
This  narrower  issue  must  he  resolved  by 
further  interaction  between  the  commit- 
tee and  HHS  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Does  the  appropria- 
tions bill — and  I  refer  here  to  section  101 
of  the  continuing  resolution — al'ow  HHS 
to  close  those  hospitals  for  which  a  plan 
has  not  ben  approved  pursuant  to  the 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  is  believed  that 
under  the  continuing  resolution  HHS 
may  be  able  to  close  hospitals  that  do  not 
have  approved  plans  since  this  is  an 
activity  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
1981  Rescission /Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations Act  and  therefore  is  regarded  as  a 
continuing  activity.  However,  this  judg- 
ment is  subject  to  legal  interpretation  by 
the  General  Counsel  of  HHS  and.  there- 
fore, no  conclusive  statement  can  be 
made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  This  continuing  reso- 
lution merely  continues  the  prohibitions 
and  provisions  in  effect  at  the  current 
time. 

The  Supplemental  Anpropriations  and 
Rescissions  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
12)  contained  language  explicitly  for- 
bidding the  Detjartment  of  Treasury 
from  using  any  funds  to  implement  any 
changes  in  the  time  for,  or  mode  of  pay- 
ment of  excise  taxes.  I  am  extremely 
concerned  that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  may  not  understand  the  rami- 
fications of  a  continuing  resolution. 

The  House  passed  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982— which  may 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  as  early  as 
next  month — also  contains  the  same 
electronic  fund  transfer  prohibition  that 


appears  in  the  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ation Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  should  also  be  aware  that  this 
continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325)  as 
passed  the  House  contains  a  provision, 
section  101(a)(4),  which  states  essen- 
tially that  funds  are  available  under  the 
authority  and  conditions  provided  in  ap- 
plicable appropriations  acts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  One  of  the  conditions  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  act  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  the  prohibition  against  im- 
plementation of  the  electronic  fund 
transfer  program  and  thus  that  prohibi- 
tion is  continued  into  1982.  The  continu- 
ing resolution  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  contains  lan- 
guage in  section  101  (a)  (3)  which  is  even 
more  restrictive  than  that  contained  in 
the  House  passed  bill. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  send  a  message 
to  the  ofiScers  and  lawyers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  that  if.  irrespective 
of  current  law  and  this  continuing  reso- 
lution, they  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
violate  the  public  law  with  respect  to  the 
time  or  mode  of  payment  of  excise  taxes, 
they  do  so  at  their  peril. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Appropriations  Committee  markup 
yesterday,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  continuing  resolution  which  would 
have  assured  the  continued  funding  for 
the  Hope  Migrant  Labor  Center  in  Hope, 
Ark.,  for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  deference  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Hatfield,  I  withdrew 
the  amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  I  would  offer  it  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  today  absent  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  fund 
this  vital  project. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  now  received  that  com- 
mitment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  Donald  E.  Shasteen, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Legislation 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hope  Migrant  Labor  Center  is  funded 
with  CETA  title  m  section  303  funds. 
The  1981  level  has  been  $170,000.  This 
center  has  been  there  for  21  years  serv- 
ing migrant  laborers  on  their  way  from 
Texas  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  pri- 
marily the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
About  45,000  migrants  and  their  families 
stay  there  overnight  each  year.  The  cen- 
ter provides  sleeping  and  cooking  facili- 
ties, showers,  and  restroom  facilities, 
and  a  laundry.  Each  room  has  four  beds, 
and  the  rate  per  room  is  $1  a  night.  The 
farmworkers  pay  this  nominal  amount 
because  usually  they  are  too  proud  to 
stay  for  free. 

There  is  vigorous  local  support  for  the 
center.  The  city  council  for  the  city  of 
Hope,  Ark.,  recently  passed  a  resolution 
of  strong  support  for  continued  fund- 
ing, and  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion has  funded  a  $35,000  oroeram  to 
provide  counseling,  food,  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  migrants.  The  center  thus 


allows  local  organizations  and  individ- 
uals to  provide  needed  support  and  serv- 
ices to  these  itenerant  laborers  as  they 
joumev  to  orchard  and  fields  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

By  providing  migrant  farmworkers 
with  a  place  to  stay  while  on  the  road, 
the  Center  encourages  productive  work. 
Continued  funding  of  this  project  Is  con- 
sistent with  sound  immigration  policy  as 
well;  the  migrants  who  stay  there  over- 
night are  Mexican  Americans  and  must 
produce  a  social  security  card  to  register. 
To  my  knowledge,  this  center  is  the  only 
one  like  it  in  the  country.  It  is  a  sound 
expenditure  of  a  relatively  small  amoimt 
of  public  funds  for  a  necessary  and  hu- 
manitarian purpose.  These  farmworkers 
toil  in  the  fields  and  orchards  of  this 
Nation  to  provide  the  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles all  of  us  enjoy  each  day.  The  deci- 
sion to  provide  continued  funding  for 
this  program  is  a  victory  for  decency  and 
good  sense,  and  I  wou!d  like  to  commend 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  exercising 
the  good  judgment  to  provide  the  com- 
mitment to  fund  it  again  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

ExHrnrr  1 

U.S.  Department  or  Labo*, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpebs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Bttmpess:  This  Is  to  Inform 

you  that  the  Hope  Migrant  Labor  Center  In 

Hope  Arkansas  will  be  funded  at  the  level 

of  9170,000  when  the  grant  cycle  comes  up. 

Sincerely, 

DoNALo  E.  Shasteen. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Legislation 
and  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

vnc  AND  FOOD   STAMP  FUNDING  IN  CONTINUDfO 
RESOLT7TION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  have 
specifically  required  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  maintain  current  levels  of 
participation  in  the  commodity  supple- 
mental feeding  program  (CSFP)  and  the 
women,  infants  and  children  nutrition 
program  (WIC).  I  withdrew  my  amend- 
ment, however,  after  having  received  the 
assurance  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
any  effort  by  the  administration  to  re- 
duce current  levels  of  participation  dur- 
ing the  effective  period  of  the  continuing 
resolution  would  be  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  that  resolution. 

The  current  total  program  level  for 
CSFP  and  WIC  is  approximately  $970 
million.  President  Carter's  original  budg- 
et for  fiscal  jrear  1982  had  called  for  a 
total  spending  level  of  $1,068,100,000  for 
WIC  and  CSFP.  President  Reagan's 
March  10  budget  revisions  called  for  a 
signifir-antly  reduced  level  of  activity. 
Since  President  Reagan's  March  10  budg- 
et submittal,  in  every  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  on  President  Reagan's 
budget,  through  the  reconciliation  pro- 
cess, through  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution, and  including  action  by  the  full 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development  and  Related  Agencies 
appropriations  which  funds  these  pro- 
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grams,  the  Congress  has  rejected  the  re- 
duced levels  of  funding  and.  conse- 
quently, it  has  rejected  reduced  partici- 
pation levels  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  clear,  there- 
fore, that  not  only  would  an  action  by 
the  administration  to  reduce  participa- 
tion be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  continuing  resolution,  it  would  also 
clearly  be  inconsistent  with  all  of  the 
legislative  history  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  on  the  continuation  of  these 
higtily  successful  nutrition  programs. 

We  are  talking  here  about  low  income, 
pregnant,  and  post  partum  women  and 
their  infants  who  have  been  found  by 
a  competent  health  professional  to  be  at 
nutritional  risk.  To  cut  these  individuals 
oft  from  the  supplemental  food  they  re- 
ceive through  these  programs  would  be 
unconscionable  from  the  human  aspect 
and  would  be  shortsighted  from  a  budg- 
etary standpoint. 

Studies  have  shown  that  CSFP  and 
WIC  reduce  the  Incidence  of  low  birth 
weight  in  infants,  thus  reducing  the  po- 
tential for  serious  physical  and  mental 
handicaps  in  children,  and  that  for  each 
$1  spent  in  the  prenatal  component  of 
WIC,  $3  in  health  costs  are  saved. 

Let  me  tium  briefly  to  one  other  pro- 
gram whose  level  of  benefits  should  not 
be  affected  by  this  resolution — that  being 
the  food  stamp  program.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  other  programs  funded  by  this 
resolution,  the  food  stamp  program 
should  be  continued  under  this  resolution 
at  the  current  rate  of  operations. 

Since  we  have  not  provided  for  a  full 
year's  appropriation  under  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  not  implement 
across-the-board  benefit  reductions  as 
provided  for  in  section  18(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  since  a  determination 
to  reduce  benefits  under  that  section 
must  be  based  on  the  level  of  funding 
provided  for  an  entire  fiscal  year.  The 
Congress  has  not  yet  decided  at  what 
level  it  will  support  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  entirety  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
Therefore,  any  action  to  decrease  bene- 
fits at  this  time  would  certainly  be  pre- 
mature. 

COMMODmr    SUPPLEMENTAL   FOOD   PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  serious  concerns  afctout  funding  for 
child  feeding  programs  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Eacleton.  Two  programs,  in  partic- 
ular, are  critically  important  to  the  well 
being  of  poor  children  in  Louisiana.  WIC 
which  operates  throughout  the  State  and 
the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram, which  operates  in  Orleans  Parish. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that  these 
programs,  which  provide  specific  pack- 
ages of  nutritious  foods  to  pregnant  and 
postpartum  women,  their  infants  and 
preschool  children,  are  cost-effective.  For 
each  $1  spent  on  these  programs,  an 
estimated  $3  in  health  costs  in  the  pre- 
natal portion  of  the  program  alone  are 
saved.  That  is.  by  providing  a  nutrition- 
ally sound  diet  for  exoectant  mothers, 
the  incidence  of  low  birth  rates  is  signif- 
icantly reduced,  decreasing  hospitaliza- 
tion costs  and.  most  important,  signif- 
icantly reducing  the  potential  for  serious 


mental  and  physical  handicaps  in  these 
children. 

These  packages  have  also  been  sited  as 
one  of  the  significant  factors  in  helping 
reduce  the  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
which  is  particularly  significant  to  my 
State  which  had  the  dubious  distinction 
of  having  the  highest  such  incidence  in 
the  Nation  in  1970.  We  have  made  prog- 
ress in  reducing  infant  mortality  in 
Louisiana,  but  key  to  continuing  this 
trend  is  providing  steady,  certain  nutri- 
tion assistance. 

Initially,  the  Reagan  administration 
proposed  deep  cuts  in  both  these  pro- 
grams, recommending  funding  for  WIC 
at  $720  million  and  for  CSFP  at  about 
(20  million.  Both  of  these  suggested  cuts 
were  soundly  rejected,  through  bipar- 
tisan efforts,  in  the  Budget  Committees 
and  in  the  appropriations  action  on  the 
fiscal  year  1982  bills  to  date. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  informed  that  the 
administration  plans  to  resubmit  these 
cuts  at  an  even  deeper  level  in  this  new 
round  of  budget  estimates,  recommend- 
ing that  WIC  be  funded  at  $633  million 
and  CSFP  at  $19.5  million.  This  funding 
level  would  force  50-percent  cuts  in  the 
current  rate  of  participation,  cuts  which 
would  seriously  jeooardize  the  future  of 
these  programs  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  would  seriously  injure  the  progress 
we  have  made  to  date  in  improving  the 
health  of  our  children. 

It  is  my  clear  understanding  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  adopting 
the  language  for  USDA  programs  to  be 
operated  at  not  to  exceed  the  current 
level  intends  that  the  current  participa- 
tion rate  in  these  programs  will  be  the 
benchmark.  Given  the  clear  congres- 
sional directives  adopted  by  bipartisan 
majorities  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  second 
revised  concurrent  budget  resolution,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  Act  of  fiscal  year  1982 
and  the  omnibus  farm  bill  of  1981.  I  am 
certain  that  the  administration  under- 
stands the  commitment  we  have  made  to 
maintaining  the  current  participation 
rates  in  these  programs.  Nonetheless,  I 
bel'eve  it  is  critically  important  that  this 
commitment  be  underlined  and  under- 
stood as  the  intent  of  this  funding  meas- 
ure for  the  next  6  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  other  programs, 
any  drop — however  temporary —  in  WIC 
or  CSFP  participation  cannot  be  made  up 
later  in  the  year.  Once  women  and  chil- 
dren are  ripped  out  of  these  programs, 
they  are  not  easily  reentered. 

Moreover,  the  health  benefits  are 
gained  as  a  result  of  steady,  daily  nutri- 
tional improvement,  not  on-agaln,  off- 
again  diet  improvements.  Moreover,  in 
Louisiana  the  vast  maiority  of  partici- 
pants have  annual  income  well  below  the 
official  cutoff  points  and  reducing  fund- 
ing would  therefore  not  result  in  taking 
those  at  the  upner  levels  of  eligibility  off 
this  program.  Instead.  I  am  to'd  that  it 
would  inevitablv  result  in  many,  many 
poor  mothers  and  children  no  longer  re- 
ceiving this  modest,  yet  effective,  as- 
sistance. 

A  continuing  resolution  is  a  temporary. 


emergency  measure  which  is  meant  to  do 
nothing  more — or  less — than  maintain 
the  status  quo.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  impact  of  this  resolution  on 
WIC  and  CSFP— that  it  will  maintain 
the  current  participation  status  quo  and 
I  am  confident  that  with  this  clarifica- 
tion, that  is  precisely  what  the  admin- 
istration will  do. 

WIC,  csiT  Airo  rooD  staxp  fuwwwo 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  think  the  Intent  in  the  continuing 
resolution  is  clear,  I  want  to  emphasize 
for  the  Record  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution does  not  contemplate  any  cut- 
backs in  current  services  for  WIC, 
CSFP— commodity  supplemental  food 
program— and  food  stamp  participants. 

As  far  as  WIC  and  CSFP,  the  current 
operating  level  in  fiscal  year  1981  is 
about  $970  million.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 325  contemplates  that  these  pro- 
grams would  continue  to  operate  at  least 
at  this  level.  My  understanding  is  that 
no  cut  whatsoever  in  WIC  or  CSFP  case- 
load should  occur. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution,  no 
reductions  in  food  stamp  benefits  could 
occur  under  secti(»i  18(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  Congress  has  not  yet 
made  a  decision  on  food  stamp  funding 
levels  for  the  full  fiscal  year.  Until  such 
time,  the  Secretary  of  USDA  lacks  the 
authority  to  implement  benefit  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  section 
101(a)(3)  of  the  resolution  states,  in 
part: 

That  for  the  purooses  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution, when  an  Act  listed  In  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  reoorted  to  a  House  but  not 
passed  by  that  House  as  of  October  1.  1981. 
It  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been  passed 
by  that  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  state- 
ment applies  to  any  act  once  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  that,  even  if  the  Senate  decides 
to  recommit  a  previously  reported  act 
to  enable  the  committee  to  reconsider 
some  of  its  previous  decisions,  that  act 
will  still  be  deemed  as  having  been  re- 
ported and.  therefore,  as  passed.  Is  this 
correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  this  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

NUTRITION    PROCRAM    IMPLICATIONS   OF 
CONTIMTTINC   RXSOLITTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  this  continuing  resolution  before 
us  for  consideration,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  clarify  the  funding 
situation  for  some  vital  nutrition  pro- 
grams that  are  covered  by  the  language 
of  H.  J.  Res.  325.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  nutrition,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  intent  of  this  continu- 
ing resolution  is  to  provide  for  full  fund- 
ing for  the  food  stamp  program,  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC), 
and  the  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  (C8FTP). 
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Although  further  budget  cuts  remain 
a  possibility  for  the  food  stamp  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982, 1  wish  to  reiterate  at 
this  time  that  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
administration,  fully  intends  to  support 
funding  to  accommodate  current  serv- 
ices for  these  programs.  The  operating 
level  for  fiscal  yeai  1981  for  WIC  and 
CSFP  is  about  $070  million,  with  about 
$11.5  billion  for  food  stamps. 

In  addition,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  continuing  resolution,  no  reductions 
in  food  stamp  benefits  should  occur  un- 
der section  18(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Senate  already  passed  food  stamp  re- 
authorizing legislation  last  June,  and 
program  reforms  and  significant  savings 
mesisures  were  incorporated  in  the  Re- 
conciliation Act.  We  are  now  waiting  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal 
years  In  conjunction  with  the  farm  bill 
that  is  pending.  However.  I  just  want  to 
make  it  clear  that,  imtil  the  Congress 
decides  on  food  stamp  funding  levels  for 
the  full  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  implement  benefit  reductions  for  the 
food  stamp  program  during  the  time  the 
continuing  resolution  is  in  effect. 

ST.    JONES    RIVER    BRIDGE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  St.  Jones 
River  Bridge  is  located  on  U.S.  route  113 
in  Delaware  serving  the  only  major  high- 
way between  the  Wilmington  and  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  areas  and  the  Del- 
aware-Maryland beaches.  The  Delaware 
Department  of  Transportation  had  been 
planning  to  dualize  this  last  remaining 
two-lane  section  of  U.S.  113  over  several 
years  but  several  emergency  closures  of 
the  bridge  during  peak  travel  times  this 
past  summer  have  made  it  evident  that 
replacement  cannot  be  delayed  much 
longer. 

The  national  bridge  inventory  list  of 
November  1980  reflected  a  sufficiency 
rating  of  6.0  which  Indicates  an  ex- 
tremely deteriorated  condition,  border- 
ing on  closure.  The  closure  of  the  bridge 
prior  to  completion  of  the  replacement 
span  would  have  severe  effects.  U.S.  113 
at  this  location  is  a  defense  highway, 
being  just  several  miles  from  Dover  Air 
Force  Base.  There  are  no  suitable  alter- 
native or  detour  routes,  only  secondary 
rural  routes  involving  some  small  town 
residential  streets.  Thus  a  forced  closing 
would  have  serious  defense  implications 
as  well  as  impacts  on  Delaware  tourist 
and  agricultural  industries. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  replacement  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $10.8  and  $13.3  mil- 
lion. dependiDK  upon  the  cho^e  of  des'^n 
alternatives.  Delaware's  fiscal  year  1981 
apportionment  of  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  funds  was  only  $2.3 
million.  Thus  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
St.  Jones  River  Bridge  is  greater  than 
$10  million  and  greater  than  twice  the 
State's  annual  bridge  apportionment. 

It  wiould  appear  that  this  project  is 
one  that  not  only  requires  immediate 
attention  but  one  which  prec'selv  meets 
the  criteria  which  Congress  intended  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  allocation  of  moneys 
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from  the  discretionary  highway  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  fund. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  if  my  understanding  of 
the  intended  use  of  this  fund  is  correct 
and  if  so  is  it  appropriate  to  assume 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  allocate  moneys  from  the  dis- 
cretionary highway  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabllitaticHi  fund  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  St.  Jones  River  Bridge. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  understanding 
of  the  Congress  intent.  This  project  is 
among  those  that  should  be  funded  and 
I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  include  it 
in  his  list  of  priorities. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  tonight.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  this  bill  shortly  after  we  con- 
vene on  tomorrow.  As  soon  as  I  confer 
with  the  minority  leader,  I  will  have  a 
further  statement  to  meUce  with  regard  to 
the  schedule. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  8:55  pjn.,  during  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  MINIMUM 
BENEFIT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  July,  President  Reagan,  in  a  nationally 
televised  address,  pledged  the  following: 

In  any  plan  to  restore  fiscal  Integrity  of 
Social  Security,  I  personally  will  see  that  the 
plan  win  not  be  at  the  expense  of  you  who 
are  now  dependent  on  your  monthly  Social 
Security  checks. 

This  statement  directly  contradicts  the 
President's  May  12  social  security  plan 
and  his  budget-cutting  plan  of  Febru- 
ary 18. 

In  those  plans,  among  other  things,  the 
President  proposed  eliminating  the  mini- 
mum retirement  benefit  currently  re- 
ceived by  3  million  of  the  Nation's  elder- 
ly. He  proposed  delaying  the  date  on 
which  social  security  benefits  are  ad- 
justed for  Inflation. 

We  have  already  had  five  rollcall  votes 
in  the  Senate  this  session  regarding  the 
administration's  repeal  of  the  social  se- 
curity minimum  benefit.  There  has  been 
extensive  debate,  and  none  of  us  here 
can  claim  to  be  unfamiliar  with  the  is- 
sues involved  in  restoring  the  payment 
for  current  benefitiaries. 

The  Democrats  have  stood  firmly 
against  creating  the  precedent  of  cutting 
social  security  benefits  as  part  of  the 
Federal  budget-cutting  process.  Senate 
Democrats  have  stood  firmly  against  tak- 
ing promised  social  security  retirements 
benefits  away  from  retired  Americans 


already  depending  upon  those  benefits. 
We  are  against  elimination  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  current  retirees,  and  we 
are  ready  to  continue  our  fight  against 
the  repeal. 

By  repeated  party  line  votes,  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  steadfastly  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  cut  the  benefit  for  re- 
tired Americans,  a  proposal  which  has 
been  consistently  and  forcefully  advo- 
cated by  the  administration. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  House  has  not 
treated  this  matter  as  a  partisan  ques- 
tion: it  voted  404  to  20  to  restore  the 
payment. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  the  reconcil- 
iation act  takes  away  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  from  sc»ne  of  the  very 
poorest  social  security  retirees — in  many 
cases,  from  people  who  have  depended 
upon  those  monthly  checks  for  years.  In 
light  of  this  fact,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
President  can  continue  to  promise  that 
he  "will  not  stand  by  and  see"  retired 
Americans  deprived  of  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

The  President  cannot  continue  to  as- 
sure the  American  people  that  their  so- 
cial security  benefits  will  not  be  cut. 
when  as  a  result  of  the  administration's 
budget  victory,  the  President  signed  the 
bill  into  law  which  eliminates  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  3  million  retirees. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  restore  the  social  security  mini- 
mum benefit  for  current  beneficiaries. 
I  urge  all  Senators  to  vote  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM IN  JEOPARDY:  ALREADY 
DOWN  TO  KETCHUP,  PICKLES 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  we  see 
the  shape  of  the  second  round  of  budget 
cuts  taking  shape,  I  am  shocked  to  learn 
that  the  administration  may  be  recom- 
mending further  cuts  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

This  program,  established  in  1946, 
pledged  the  National  Government  to  the 
goal  of  providing  sound  nutrition  to  our 
Nation's  school  children. 

The  school  lunch  program  was  ap- 
proved when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
major  reason  for  the  rejection  of  men 
and  women  examined  for  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces  was  that  they  were  unfit 
physically  because  of  malnutrition.  They 
had  not  had  the  proper  foods  as  children. 
That  is  the  background  and  justifica- 
tion for  the  school  lunch  program — the 
need  to  assure  children  the  proper 
nutrition. 

A  number  of  educators  and  nutritioi- 
ists  have  testified  that  the  school  lunch 
program  is  necessary  to  assure  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation's  school 
children.  It  has  helped  them  to  grow 
up  as  sound  human  beings  mentally  and 
physically,  rather  than  being  afflicted 
with  deficiencies  caused  by  lack  of  suffi- 
cient nutrition.  Also,  the  school  lunch 
program  enables  them  to  be  better  stu- 
dents by  giving  them  the  nutrients  they 
need  to  perform  their  school  work. 

Yet,  despite  these  findings,  we  have 
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by  a  continuing  resolution.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact 


.,„„  „__a„u  rwn  fhp  school     to  cut  morc.  Perhaps  he  wants  to  substl 

f**">,*n^^m   iHS  rSnt  roiSH     tSte  mustard  for  meat  and  mayonnaise    the  Department's  attention  to  the  laci 
lunch  program   In  the  recem  rouna  oi  current  R.  &  D.  program  at  the 

?he  ^'hSl^iu'nch  'p^°™m"d^;f  JT    ^°.^.h'!?^.' on'TfmaToa^^f  meat^ubsti-    Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuel  Plant  in  South 

warnings    from    a    number    of 


peated    „      ^       t.v.  ^ 

sources— including  this  Senator— that 
such  budget  cuts  would  cause  so  many 
paying  students  to  drop  out  of  the  school 
lunch  program  that  many  sciiools  would 
simply  have  to  close  their  programs 
down,  depriving  all  students  of  a  hot 

lunch.  ,„  ., 

In  debate  on  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill  I  offered  an  amendment  that  would 
have  restored  some  $450  million  to  the 
school  lunch  program  in  1982  and  1983. 
I  did  so  because  Tennessee  school  food 
service  professionals  told  me  that  nearly 
70  percent  of  Tennessee  students  might 
have  to  drop  out  of  the  program  because 
of  the  prohibitive  cost  increases.  This 
would  be  especially  burdensome  to  many 
rural  school  districts  who  need  a  high 
rate  of  school  lunch  participation  to 
maintain  their  programs. 

My  amendment,  unfortunately,  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  35  to  54.  My  amend- 
ment would  have  helped  more  school 
lunch  programs  survive  the  massive 
budget  cuts. 

But  the  administration  has  not  been 
content  to  cut  funds  from  the  school 
lunch  program,  it  also  wishes  to  reduce 
the  quantity  and  nutritional  quality  of 
food  offered  in  school  lunches. 

We  see  daily  allotments  of  milk  re- 
duced from  8  ounces  to  6  ounces.  We  see 
new  regulations  that  will  permit  local 
school  lunch  programs  to  serve  catsup 
and  relish  as  two  vegetables  in  a  hot 
school  lunch.  And  now  we  find  that 
schoolchUdren  will  be  treated  to  "top- 
less" hamburgers  because  schools  are 
having  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of 
bread  that  they  can  serve  with  their 
meals — from  eight  to  five  slices  per  week. 

But  the  most  disturbing  fact  of  all  is 
that  the  most  recent  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture school  lunch  regulations  will 
sharplv  cut  the  nutritional  content  of  our 
school  limches.  Such  lunches  once  could 
provide  at  least  one-third  of  a  child's 
nutritional  requirements.  We  now  find 
that  under  the  new  regulations,  school 
lunches  may  be  served  that  may  provide 
onlv  17  percent  of  a  child's  basic  nutri- 
tional requirements 

That  fact.  Mr.  President,  is  outrageous. 

Our  priorities  are  distorted.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  children  in  the  budget  shake 
and  shuffle? 

First,  we  cut  funding  for  the  program. 
Then  the  Federal  Government  says  to 
hard-pressed  local  food  service  person- 
nel :  Now  cut  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  we  serve. 

Raise  the  price.  Reduce  the  supply. 
Cut  the  ouality.  Feed  the  children  less 
bread  and  less  vegetables  and  meat — 
load  them  up  with  catsup  and  pickles. 
That  is  what  the  administration  has  al- 
ready done  to  the  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  a  national  outrage.  I 
cannot  believe  this  is  happening  in  20th 
century  America  where  supposedly  we 
have  learned  a  few  things  about  nutri- 
tion and  the  importance  of  proper  nutri- 
tion to  children. 

But.  now  In  his  perverse  zeal,  Mr. 
Stockman  wants  to  go  further.  He  wants 


children  one  small  pad  of  meat  substi- 
tute on  one  slice  of  bread  and  condi- 
ments— and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Stockman  wants  to  lop  off  another 
$500  m'llion  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Another  $500  million  in  cuts.  Mr. 
President,  which  will  bring  funding  down 
for  the  Nation's  27  million  children  down 
to  $2.2  billion. 

I  must  assume  that  if  Congress  ap- 
proves such  cuts,  we  are  in  for  another 
round  of  these  absurd  pickle,  catsup  type 
of  regulations  that  would  further  reduce 
the  nutritional  content  of  school  lunches. 

The  school  food  service  personnel  in 
my  State  work  very  hard  to  maintain 
the  nutritional  quality  of  the  school 
lunch.  So  far.  they  tell  me  they  have 
been  successful.  But  I  am  worried  that 
the  pickle  and  catsup  regulations  may 
be  too  much  even  for  their  dedicated 
efforts. 

As  the  administration  cuts  funding,  it 
adds  more  pressure  on  school  food  per- 
sonnel to  further  cut  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  rut  into  school  lunches. 
In  effect,  the  administration  is  out  to  get 
the  school  lunch  program. 

And  this  is  being  done  without  ever 
having  a  full-scale  debate  on  the  national 
school  limch  program.  Does  the  Congress 
think  that  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  obsolete?  Do  we  not  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  sound  nutrition  to 
our  school  children?  Do  we  believe  that 
all  of  our  school  children  can  find  soimd 
nutrition  without  the  school  lunch 
program? 

These  are  questions  that  the  adminis- 
tration certainly  does  not  propose  to 
answer,  Mr.  President. 

They  just  send  up  the  budget  cuts  and 
propose  new  regulations  that  reduce  the 
nutritional  value  of  school  lunches.  And 
mark  my  words,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
continue  down  the  path  of  budget  cuts 
and  regulations  that  reduce  the  quality 
of  school  lunch  programs,  we  are  poing  to 
wake  up  one  day  and  find  that  there  is 
no  more  national  school  lunch  program. 

If  some  in  this  body  think  that  is 
progress,  I  draw  attention  to  the  "1946 
Congressional  Declaration  of  Policy"  on 
the  school  lunch  program : 

It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress, 
as  a  measure  of  national  security,  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion's children  and  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  food,  by  assisting  the 
states,  through  frrants-ln-ald  and  other 
means.  In  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  operation,  and  expan- 
sion of  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  administration's  aban- 
donment of  their  commitment  in  1946.  I 
mtend  to  stand  by  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  BARNWELL 
NUCLEAR  FUEL  PLANT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Energy  will  be 
funded  for  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1982 


Carolina  should  be  continued  under  this 
resolution  on  an  uninterrupted  basis. 

On  September  11,  the  Energy  and  Wa- 
ter Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved continuation  of  the  Barnwell  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1982  at  a  level 
of  $10  million.  The  House  has  already 
voted  to  appropriate  the  same  amount 
and  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  McClote.  has  author- 
ized continuation  of  the  Barnwell  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Hat- 
field, which  outlines  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  continue  the 
Barnwell  program  for  1  more  year,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrrri:  on  the  Judiciart, 
Washington.  DC,  September  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattxeld. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Wa- 
ter Development,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations.   US.   Senate.   Dirksen   Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Water   Development   of   t^e   Conrniittee   on 
Aporopriations   plans    to   begin    markup   of 
H.R.  4144,  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Bill  of  1982,  on  Friday 
of  this  week.  The  pur-^ose  of  this  letter  is  to 
inform   you    of   my   Interest   in    continuing 
funding  for  the  current  research  program  at 
the  Barnwell  Nucle3r  Fuel  Plant  in  South 
Carolina  through  FY'82. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  House  has  appro- 
priated $10  million  for  a  PY'82  program  at 
Barnwell.  The  same  amount  was  approved  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  The 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee authorized  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  continue  the  Barnwell  R&D  program 
through  FY'82  at  a  level  that  would  main- 
tain this  national  asset.  Secretary  Edwards 
has  also  indicated  his  interest  in  seeing  that 
Barnwell  is  maintained  in  Its  current  status 
and  his  intention  to  spend  the  $10  million 
efficiently  and  effectively,  if  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

The  proposed  program  for  Fy32  at  Barn- 
well would,  for  examnle.  Involve  further  re- 
search into  sonhlsticated  nuclear  safeguards 
systems.  Training  courses  would  be  heid  at 
B\rnwell  during  FY'82  to  train  experts  from 
other  nations  on  procedures  and  technology 
essential  to  the  safeguarding  of  special  nu- 
clear materials. 

Continuing  the  Barnwell  program  at  $10 
million  will  provide  an  additional  year  neces- 
sary for  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  own- 
ers of  Barnwell,  and  other  private  Investors 
to  come  together  with  a  plan  to  operate  this 
facility.  As  you  know,  President  Reagan  fa- 
vors a  resumption  of  private  reprocessing 
activities.  It  will  take  time,  however,  to  li- 
cense this  facility  and  establish  the  waste 
management  programs  necessary  for  Bam- 
well  to  operate. 

Having  closely  followed  and  supported  the 
development  of  the  Barnwell  Plant  for  the 
last  13  years.  I  have  a  strong  Interest  In  see- 
ing that  Barnwell  is  used  for  its  Intended 
purpose  of  reprocessing.  Continuing  the  BAD 
program  at  Barnwell  through  FY  '82  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  this  objective. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  If  you 
have  any  further  questions  regarding  the 
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Barnwell  program  or  If  I  may  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  any  way. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thxtrmond, 

Chairman. 


AN  INTEREST  RATE  RECESSION 
AHEAD? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  signs  of 
economic  distress  are  popping  up  every- 
where as  the  debilitating  impact  of  our 
sky-high  interest  rates  spread  through- 
out the  economy.  For  example,  business 
capital  investment  spending  was  pro- 
jected by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
last  March  to  rise  10.2  percent  this  year. 
Those  plans  have  been  scaled  back  due  to 
soaring  Interest  costs  and  are  now  pro- 
jected to  rise  8.8  percent  in  1981. 

Since  business  expects  inflation  to 
average  8.6  percent  this  year,  this  latest 
cutback  in  business  spending  means  that 
real  investment  will  scarcely  rise  at  all 
this  year — which  is  a  devastating  blow  to 
early  hopes  for  a  turnaroimd  in  the 
capital: labor  ratio  and  productivity. 
farmers 

Farmers  are  being  jeopardized  in  a 
much  more  alarming  fashion  by  our  sky- 
high  interest  rates.  With  interest  rates 
propelling  production  costs  up  currently 
at  a  17-percent  rate,  they  have  had  no 
choice  but  to  borrow  additional  credit 
to  meet  ordinary  expenses  necessary  to 
plant  and  harvest  their  1981  crops.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  re- 
ports, for  example,  that  loans  by  pro- 
duction credit  associations  for  such  ex- 
penses were  up  In  July  by  11  percent 
over  July  1980.  Over  the  first  half  of 
1981.  PCA  loans  are  up  an  even  higher 
14  percent. 

These  large  Increases  in  debt  coming 
on  top  of  predicted  low  crop  prices  and 
earnings  may  well  push  a  number  of 
farmers  out  of  business.  Even  before  the 
crops  are  in,  a  number  of  PCA's  are  see- 
ing a  sharp  rise  in  troubled  loans.  I  can 
only  see  more  trouble  ahead  as  our  hard 
pressed  farmers  seek  to  pay  off  these 
loans  and  other  production  costs  with 
shrinking  earnings. 

INDUSTRY   OUTPUT 

n.S.  Industry  faces  trouble  ahead,  as 
well,  due  to  sagging  demand  related  to 
high  Interest  rates.  Consumer  goods  pro- 
duction was  off  0.3  percent  in  July,  but 
fell  an  even  sharper  1  percent  in  August. 
The  output  of  materials  rose  in  July,  but 
then  fell  sharply  in  August.  Autos  and 
housing  continued  their  plunge  in  Au- 
gust, as  well,  as  the  depressions  in  these 
critical  industries  deepened.  The  weak- 
ness in  these  sectors  led  to  a  0.4  percent 
overall  decline  in  U.S.  industrial  pro- 
duction in  August — the  largest  drop 
since  July  1980.  and  the  first  decline 
since  April.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  fac- 
tory utilization  declined  in  August  to 
79.3  percent,  a  reversal  of  the  pattern  in 
August  which  saw  that  figure  rise  1 
percent. 

Adding  to  this  interest  rate  induced  de- 
cline in  output  are  signs  that  inventories 
are  starting  to  pile  up  across  our  country. 
Inventories  rose  1.1  percent  in  July  for 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufactur- 


ers— an  ominous  sign  for  the  future.  An- 
other sign  of  future  trouble  is  the  de- 
cline in  August  of  durable  goods  orders 
from  wholesalers  and  retailers.  Their  or- 
ders fell  off  a  sharp  2.5  percent,  the  first 
decline  in  7  months — another  sign  that 
business  inventories  are  starting  to  pile 
up  on  store  shelves. 

HOUSING 

Let  me  review  the  disastrous  status  of 
our  housing  industry  in  detail.  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
a  housing  depression,  and  indeed  we  do 
as  a  result  of  soaring  mortgage  rates  now 
at  18  percent  and  more.  Housing  starts 
are  the  most  recognized  indicator  of  the 
financial  health  of  that  key  industry. 
That  statistic  tumbled  10.7  percent  in 
August  to  a  bare  937,000  units— the  third 
lowest  monthly  level  since  World  War  II 
and  the  lowest  level  in  5  years. 

In  collapsing  through  the  psychologi- 
cally important  1  million  unit  level,  the 
housing  industry  is  poised  for  further 
sharp  declines,  perhaps  to  as  low  as  830,- 
000  units  in  the  months  ahead.  One  in- 
dicator of  future  housing  activity  is  the 
number  of  building  permits  issued.  In 
August,  only  863,000  permits,  at  an  an- 
nual rate,  were  issued,  5  percent  below 
the  July  rate  and  a  whopping  36  percent 
te'ow  August  1980.  Th'nss  are  go'ng  to 
get  worse  unless  interest  and  mortgage 
rates  fall  quickly. 

Other  statistics  tell  the  same  tragic 
story.  Unemployment  *n  the  construction 
industry  was  15  percent  last  month,  more 
than  twice  the  annual  rate.  The  sale  of 
new  houses  in  July  was  down  55  percent 
from  the  peak  rate  of  ?>0n.000  houses  at- 
tained In  October  1978.  The  sales  of  used 
homes  in  Au-^ust  was  off  32  percent  from 
the  peak  period  1978  and  1979.  Construc- 
tion of  single  famil-  homes  in  August  was 
the  lowest  recorded  in  the  postwar 
period. 

The  soaring  pace  of  mortgage  rates  has 
priced  90  to  95  percent  of  first  home 
buyers  out  of  the  market.  Monthly  prin- 
cipal and  mortgage  interest  costs  at  17 
percent,  for  examtile.  are  fully  6'2-percent 
above  these  same  costs  at  a  10-percent 
mortgage  rate.  A  $50,000  mortgage  wh'ch 
cost  $439  per  month  at  10  percent,  for 
example,  will  cost  $713  per  month  at  17 
percent.  New  families  simply  cannot  af- 
ford housing  at  that  price. 

UNFMPLOYMENT,  CONSUMERS 

Other  bad  news  abounds,  as  well.  Un- 
employment appears  headed  up  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  sauee7e  interest  rates  are 
putting  on  business  and  consumers.  Un- 
employment comoensation  claims  at 
State  offices  around  the  country  jumped 
to  511.000  in  the  latest  wee'c  of  Sertember 
for  wh'ch  data  are  available  from  449.00') 
the  preceding  week.  And  it  is  tragically 
easy  to  predict  that  the  number  of  men 
and  women  in  America  who  are  seeking 
work  without  success  will  rise  even  fur- 
ther unless  a  break  occurs  in  interest 
rates. 

Sagging  output,  high  interest  rates, 
and  rising  unemployment  directly  affects 
the  ability  of  consumers  to  pay  the*r  b'lls 
on  time.  There  are  increasing  signs  that 
consumers  are  facing  serious  economic 
distress.  For  example,  it  was  reported 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Septem- 


ber 18  that  delinquent  mortgage  pay- 
ments— payments  late  for  more  than  60 
days — at  the  standard  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  in  Detroit  were 
running  50  percent  ahead  of  last  year's 
pace.  Mortgage  foreclosures  In  Detroit 
are  running  at  a  rate  of  10  a  day  this 
year,  up  53  percent  from  1980,  despite 
efforts  by  thrift  institutions  to  accom- 
modate homeowners  in  distress. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Our  sky-high  Interest  rates  have  been 
transmitted  abroad,  of  course,  through 
international  money  markets.  They  have 
cut  like  a  scythe  through  business  and 
consumers  in  Europe  as  they  have  here. 
Demand  for  goods  and  services  is  ebbing 
abroad  as  here  at  home,  and  idle  fac- 
tory capacity  and  unemployment  is 
spreading.  A  broad  index  of  industrial 
output  developed  by  the  19-country  or- 
ganization for  econo-mic  cooperation  and 
development  has  fallen  3  percentage 
points  since  February.  Sky-high  interest 
rates,  in  fact,  have  left  that  index  lower 
now  than  it  was  2  years  ago. 

The  OECD's  midyear  report  is  even 
more  pessimistic  about  the  future.  It 
projects  that  unemployment  in  all  In- 
dustrial nations  will  rise  bv  2  million 
persons  during  1982  to  reach  26  million 
men  and  women.  In  Europe,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  could  hit  9  percent  by  the 
end  of  1982  and  the  number  of  men  and 
women  vainly  seeking  work  will  hit  de- 
pression-era level'.  Even  the  robust  Jap- 
anese economv  will  see  its  growth  rate 
slashed  by  half  next  year  by  high  inter- 
est rates. 

WALL   STREET 

Wall  street,  itself,  is  suffering  under 
an  a  valance  of  stock  and  bond  selling 
that  reveals  fears  of  continuing  hi^^h  in- 
terest rates  and  a  less  than  robust  eco- 
nomic future.  Paper  losses  on  Wall 
Street  are  estimated  at  better  than  $200 
b'llion  now.  with  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  itself  down  to  an  18-month 
low:  it  has  lost  over  150  po'nts  since  Its 
high  of  1024  on  April  27.  Even  the  here- 
tofore strong  dollar  is  sagging  on  for- 
eign, exchange  markets.  It  has  been  fall- 
ing for  over  a  week  now  and  is  down  11 
percent  since  August  10  as  fears  abroad 
of  soaring  deficits  and  continued  high 
U.S.  interest  rates  grow.  A  declining  dol- 
lar is  bad  news  in  our  fight  to  slow  In- 
fiation.  as  well. 

The  Wall  Street  and  foreign  fe.3rs  for 
th"*  future  h'nge  directlv  on  interest 
rates.  Yet,  there  are  no  signs  that  help 
is  ahead  to  deal  with  our  interest  rate 
crisis. 

STEPS  TO  REDUCE  INTEREST  RATES 

Th-^  Federal  Reserve  BoTd  controls 
the  Nation's  credit  supcilv.  Since  Janu- 
ary, the  most  widely  u'^ed  indicator  of 
our  money  supplv.  M-IB.  has  risen  flt  an 
annual  rate  of  only  14  percent.  This  is 
well  below  the  2.^  to  6.0-percpnt  target 
range  which  Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
presented  to  Conere-^s  l''st  Februar>'.  He 
is  very  low  of  the  target  and  soaring 
interest  rates  show  it.  Yet.  Chairman 
Vo'cker  insisted  la-st  Wednesday  in  Con- 
gressional testimony  that  the  Fed  is  not 
far  off  its  course.  He  is  wrong.  And  he 
should  get  back  on  course  as  quickly  as 
he  can  to  ease  pressure  on  interest  rates. 
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Moving  M-IB  growth  into  the  Fed's  own 
target  range  will  not  renew  inflation, 
particularly  in  light  of  our  sagging  eco- 
nomic outlook.  But  it  will  ease  interest 
rate  pressures. 

The  Federal  Reserve  action  will  have 
an  important  impact  on  reducing  inter- 
est rates.  But  an  even  bigger  step  would 
be  to  corral  the  Federal  def^.-it.  I  know 
its  fashionable  for  some  to  argue  that 
deficits  do  not  matter.  Do  not  believe  it. 
The  soaring  Federal  deficit  is  crowding 
out  billions  of  dollars  in  productive  capi- 
tal investments  needed  to  restore  our 
battered  productivity.  New  plants  and 
new,  more  productive  machines  and 
equipment  are  not  be-ng  built  and  R.  & 
D.  work  is  not  occurring  because  inter- 
est rates  have  been  pushed  sk.v  high  by 
the  need  to  finance  the  Federal  deficit. 

As  Chairmam  Volcker  said  last  week, 
there  is  currently  a  clash  in  capital  mar- 
kets between  private  and  public  needs. 
And  the  Government  is  claiming  the 
lions  share,  taking  as  much  as  one-half 
of  the  savings  available  in  recent  weeks 
to  all  borrowers. 

A    REIESSION    AHEAD.' 

Until  the  deficit  is  brought  do^-n,  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  major  drop  in  inter- 
est rates.  Federal  Reserve  Board  jaw- 
boning and  meeting  its  target  money 
growth  rates  will  help  cut  interest  rates 
to  some  extent.  And  those  steps  should 
be  rapidly  adopted  by  the  Fed.  But  the 
real  solution  remains  easing  the  enor- 
mous financing  requirements  and  credit 
demand  posed  by  the  deficit. 

The  administration  tells  us  it  will  take 
time  for  them  to  gain  control  of  the  def- 
icit. I  am  not  sure  we  have  much  time 
to  spare,  however,  there  are  many,  too 
many,  omninous  signs,  including  pre- 
liminary indications  from  the  Commerce 
Department,  that  our  economy  is  be- 
coming spongy  soft,  that  we  could  be 
headed  for  a  recession  in  a  runaway  car 
fueled  by  high  interest  rates.  These  signs 
are  not  overwhelming,  but  they  are  per- 
suasive that  demand  has  become  soggy 
enough  to  yield  negative  real  growth 
<^his  quarter  for  the  second  quarter  in  a 
row.  That  would  put  us  officially  in  a 
recession.  And  the  worst  may  be  yet  to 
come. 

Estimates  of  the  scale  year  1982  def- 
icit made  by  a  variety  of  credible  ana- 
lysts range  from  $55  b  llion  to  $77  bil- 
lion— well  above  the  midyear  $42.5  bil- 
lion administration  forecast.  As  much 
as  $10  billion  of  that  slippage  is  due  to 
continued  h'gh  interest  costs  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  the  balance  reflects  lag- 
ging real  growth  prospects  for  fiscal  year 
1982  which  beg  ns  next  week  and  the 
related  slowing  of  Federal  tax  receipts. 

If  this  second  guessing  of  adminis- 
tration forecasts  turns  out  to  be  accu- 
rate, we  face  renewed  interest  rate  pres- 
sure and  an  extension  of  the  present 
period  of  economic  stagnation  well  into 
calendar  1982. 

THE  HUMAN  COST  OF  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

This  talk  of  deficits  and  dollars  does 
not  capture  the  tragedy  which  could  un- 
fold in  our  Nation  this  fall.  High  inter- 
est rates  have  pushed  millions  of  farm- 
ers, small  businessmen,  and  households 
against  the  wall.  They  will  be  going  im- 


der  later  this  year  unless  interest  rates 
fall — forced  out  of  homes,  offices,  stores, 
and  off  land  which  they  have  spent  a 
lifetime  building  and  improving.  In  a 
good  economy  or  even  a  fair  one,  they 
could  make  it.  They  are  not  asking  to 
become  rich.  What  they  do  want  is  to 
be  left  alone  to  live  relatively  prosperous 
lives.  To  do  that  though,  they  need  a 
growing  economy  where  their  costs  of 
production  are  not  being  driven  to  im- 
heard-of  levels  by  soaring  interest  rates. 

If  they  do  not  get  some  relief  from 
interest  costs  soon — either  an  economic 
recovery  or  falling  interest  rates — it  will 
be  too  late.  They  are  putting  the  word 
out,  Mr.  President.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  has  heard  from  them.  I  am 
listening  to  them.  And  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues and  the  administration  are  too. 
It  is  time  for  lower  Interest  rates  and 
that  means  first,  action  by  the  Fed  and, 
second,  action  on  the  deficit. 

We  have  run  out  of  time  to  talk.  It 
is  now  time  for  action. 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  April, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  along  with 
many  of  his  distinguished  colleagues,  in- 
troduced a  resolution  des'gnating  this 
week  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 
As  this  week  progresses,  it  is  my  hope 
that  efforts  to  bring  the  message  of 
cystic  fibrosis — the  implications  of  the 
disease,  and  its  impact  on  victims  and 
families  alike — to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  will  be  successful. 

Only  by  building  upon  the  foundation 
of  knowledge  already  established  through 
public  education  activities,  primarily 
generated  by  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion, can  we  realize  the  dream  of  the 
conquest  of  this  dread  disease  that 
strikes  small  children  and  curtails  their 
hopes  for  a  productive  adult  life. 

Although  medical  science  has  not  yet 
found  a  cure  or  long-term  control  for 
CF.  there  have  been  significant  advances 
in  treatment,  medications,  and  diagnos- 
tic procedures  that  have  been  able  to 
extend  the  hfe  expectancy  of  people  with 
cystic  fibrosis  from  10  to  21  years  of  age. 
However,  the  disease  remains  fatal. 

Over  the  years,  Members  of  Congress 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
legislation  designed  to  support  research 
into  the  many  aspects  of  cystic  fibrosis. 
It  is  our  hope  that,  with  the  growing 
public  awareness  of  the  implications  of 
this  disease,  more  support  for  continued 
research  toward  improvements  in  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  a  possible  cure  will 
result. 

During  this  week,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion again  a  very  special  person  who 
spent  several  weeks  during  the  summer 
of  1980  on  my  staff.  I  feel  very  privileged 
to  have  known  Keith  Jones  during  this 
brief  time,  because  he  provided  an  in- 
spiring: example  to  all  of  us  who  worked 
with  him. 

Keith  suffered  from  cystic  fibrosis  and 
lived  with  the  constant  knowledge  that 
his  life  was  not  destined  to  be  as  long 
as  others. 

Yet,  he  continued  to  plan  ahead  for 
a  career  in  the  legal  field.  Keith  was  a 
very  hard  worker,  and  expressed  the 


kind  of  positive  approach  toward  life 
that  left  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  a  litt'e  bit  happier  that  he 
had  been  part  of  their  day. 

I  regret  to  say  that  shortly  after  Keith 
completed  his  term  as  an  intern  in  my 
office,  he  was  hospitalized  for  treatment 
and.  from  that  time  on.  although  he 
tr'ed  to  return  to  college,  he  did  not 
have  the  strength  to  maintain  a  full 
schedule.  His  time  out  of  hospitals  be- 
came more  and  more  rare,  until  he 
passed  away  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  of  us  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  an  individual  with 
cystic  fibrosis,  but  I  think  that  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  be  aware 
of  the  realities  with  which  they  have  to 
contend  on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  I  introduced  this  resolution 
designating  "Cystic  Fibrosis  Week" — the 
more  that  can  be  done  to  generate 
awareness  and  support  for  efforts  to  as- 
sist victims  of  cystic  fibrosis  and  their 
families,  the  closer  we  will  come  to  find- 
ing a  cure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  and  a  fact  sheet  on  CF  from 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  and  con- 
gratulate this  organization  on  its  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  the  cause  of  CF. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  62 

Whereas  cystic  fibrosis  Is  the  ntunber  one 
genetic  kUler  of  children  In  America,  and 
between  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  are  born  each  year  In 
this  country  with  the  disease:  and 

Whereas  public  understanding  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis is  essential  to  enhance  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  and  reduce  the 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  concerning 
the  symptoms  of  cystic  fibrcsls;  and 

Whereas  a  national  awareness  of  the  cys- 
tic fibrosis  problem  wlU  stimulate  Interest 
and  concern  leading  to  Increased  research 
and  eventually  a  cure  for  cystic  fibrosis;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conoress  assembled.  That  the  weelc  of  Sep- 
tembi^r  20  through  26.  1081.  Is  designated  as 
'•National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Is- 
sue a  proclamation  calling  ujKin  the  p^Pl* 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  actlvHles. 

CP  Pacts 
One  of  the  major  goals  of  National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week  is  increas'-d  public  awareness 
of  thy  disease,  its  symptoms,  and  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  research  in  all  aspects  of 
cystii  fibrosis.  Every  American  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  CF  Week  by  having  a 
sure  grasp  on  the  basic  facts  about  cystic 
fibrosis — and  sharing  them  with  others. 

WHAT  IS  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS? 

Cystic  fibrosis  (CP)  Is  an  Inherited  disease 
of  children,  adolescents,  and  young  adults. 
In  the  United  States.  CF  is  the  number  one 
genetic  killer  of  children  and  young  adults. 
Cystic  fibrosis  is  a  disorder  of  certain  glands 
of  the  body,  predominantly  the  sweat  glands 
and  the  mucous  glands.  In  cystic  fibrosis  the 
sweat  glands  produce  a  very  salty  sweat,  and 
the  mucous  glands  secrete  an  abnormal, 
thick  mucous.  It  Is  this  glue-like  mucous 
that  leads  to  both  the  lung  damage  and  the 
digestive  problems  that  complicate  cystic 
fibrosis. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  CAirSS  OF  CTT 

Cystic  fibrosis  Is  an  inherited  disorder— It 
is  not  contagious.  A  child  Is  born  with  CF 
only  If  both  parenu  carry  genes  for  the  trait 
and  both  genes  are  transmitted  to  the  child 
at  conception.  The  abnormality  or  defect 
of  the  gene  that  causes  CF  haa  not  yet  been 
Identified. 

About  one  in  every  20  Americans  carries 
the  cystic  fibrosis  gene,  and  parents  cannot 
control  the  kinds  of  genes  they  pass  on  to 
their  children.  However,  when  both  parents 
are  carriers  of  the  CP  gene,  their  children 
will  not  automatically  have  CF.  Each  time  a 
woman  carrier  of  the  CF  gene  and  a  man 
who  is  also  a  carrier  of  the  gene  conceive  a 
baby,  there  Is  a  25  percent  chance  that  the 
child  will  inherit  CF;  a  75  percent  chance 
that  the  child  will  not  have  CP;  and  a  50 
percent  chance  tbat  the  Infant  also  will 
be  a  carrier. 

These  odds  apply  to  each  pregnancy.  A 
pregnancy  that  resulted  In  a  child  with  CP 
doesn't  guarantee  that  the  next  pregnancies 
win  escape  CF. 

CAN  Cr  CAUUEES  BE  IDEimrlZD? 

At  present,  there  is  no  reliable  method 
for  identifying  the  symptom-free  carriers  of 
cystic  fibrosis.  Research  is  under  way  to  de- 
velop safe  and  efiectlve  tests  for  detecting 
the  CF  gene.  The  development  of  such  a  test 
will  be  of  great  assistance  In  predicting  the 
likelihood  of  CF  for  prospective  parents. 

HOW  COMMON  IS  CF? 

CP  affects  approximately  one  in  every  1,800 
newborns,  making  it  the  most  common,  fatal 
genetic  disease  In  the  United  States. 

WBAT  ASE  THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  CF? 

Generally,  three  major  symptoms  are  as- 
sociated with  CP: 

Respiratory  problems 

At  some  time  during  their  lives,  most  pa- 
tients with  CP  develop  lung  disease.  The 
thick  mucus  produced  in  CF  obstructs  the 
airways  of  the  lungs  and  respiratory  system. 
This  Interferes  with  the  normal  breathing 
process,  and  eventually  leads  to  damage  of 
the  lung  tissue.  Respiratory  complications 
cause  over  90  percent  of  all  deaths  of  pa- 
tients with  CP.  CF  patients  are  also  very 
susceptible  to  certain  types  of  lung  Infec- 
tions which  are  often  difficult  to  treat  vrlth 
drugs  that  are  currently  available. 

Digestive  problems 
The  pancreas  and  other  organs  of  the  di- 
gestive system  secrete  enzymes  Into  the  in- 
testine where  they  help  to  break  down  food 
Into  the  components  which  the  body  uses 
for  energy,  growth,  and  maintenance.  In  CF, 
thick,  sticky  muctis  blocks  the  passageways 
that  carry  these  enzymes  to  the  intestine. 
This  results  in  improper  digestion  so  that 
much  of  the  food  consumed  cannot  be  used 
by  the  body  and  is  excreted.  Thus,  persons 
with  CF  often  have  large  appetites  but  still 
may  appear  malnourished. 

Excessive  salt  loss 

Parents  and  grandparents  are  often  the 
first  to  notice  one  of  the  signs  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis: When  they  kiss  the  baby  they  taste 
salt  on  the  Infant's  skin.  This  excessive  salt 
loss  among  CF  patients  can  place  them  at 
risk  of  heat  exhaustion  or  dehydration  dur- 
ing periods  of  Increased  sweating,  such  as 
during  exercise,  hot  weather,  or  fever. 

The  symptoms  and  effects  of  CF  vary  from 
patient  to  patient,  and  are  sometimes  similar 
to  symptoms  of  other  childhood  disorders. 
This  often  complicates  quick  and  accurate 
diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

WHEN   (AT  WHAT  ACE)    DO  THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  CF 
APPEAR? 

In  approximately  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
cases,  the  earliest  symptom  of  CP  appears  at 
birth.  In  the  form  of  an  Intestinal  blockage 
known  as  meconium  Ileus.  In  many  Individ- 


uals with  CP,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
appear  within  the  first  few  months  of  life.  In 
these  cases,  the  thick  mucous  secretions 
hamper  the  Infant's  breathing  and  digestion, 
and  the  child  falls  to  grow  properly.  Other 
patients  with  CP  do  not  develop  symptoms 
until  later  in  childhood  or  adolescence. 

HOW    IS   CF    DETECTED? 

A  sweat  test,  which  measures  the  amount 
of  salt  in  the  sweat,  is  a  simple,  painless,  and 
reliable  test  for  cystic  fibrosis.  Other  clues 
that  provide  a  basis  for  diagnosing  CP  In- 
clude: frequent  respiratory  Infections;  mal- 
nutrition or  failure  to  grow;  frequent  bulky 
bowel  movements;  rectal  prolapse:  and  nasal 
polyps. 

Identification  of  any  of  these  symptoms 
should  be  followed  by  a  medical  check-up 
and  laboratory  tests.  Because  of  the  genetic 
nature  of  CF,  brothers/ sisters  and  first 
cousins  of  a  child  with  CF  should  also  be 
screened  for  the  disease,  using  the  sweat  test 
procedure. 

HOW    IS   CF   TREATED? 

While  there  Is  at  present  no  cure  for  cystic 
fibrosis,  intensive  research  has  resulted  In 
effective  treatment  methods,  and  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  young  patients  vrith  the  dis- 
order survive  into  adulthood. 

The  intestinal  problems  of  cystic  fibrosis 
are  generally  managed  with  dietary  adjust- 
ments (for  example,  increased  calorie  and 
protem  Intake)  and  enzyme  supplements  to 
aid  digestion. 

Treatment  for  the  lungs  helps  clear  the 
airways  of  the  thick,  sticky  mucus  that  re- 
sults from  cystic  fibrosis  and  helps  prevent 
respiratory  Infections.  Chest  physical  therapy 
( postural  drainage  i  is  used  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent blocking  of  the  airways.  Parents  (or  the 
patients  themselves,  when  they  are  o!d 
enough)  perform  postural  drainage  at  home 
as  a  regular  treatment. 

In  addition.  Infection  Is  a  major  hazard  to 
the  person  vrtth  cystic  fibrosis,  so  antibiotics 
are  often  given  to  prevent  and/or  treat  in- 
fections In  the  bronchi  and  lungs. 

Some  CF  patients  taire  as  manv  as  *o  to  60 
pills  a  day.  Recent  figures  s'''ow  that  the 
avenge  lndlvld"al  cost  of  CF  treatment  and 
care  Is  more  than  $2,000  a  year  for  non-hos- 
pltallzed  patients  and  average  SlO.OOO  a  year 
for  patients  who  are  hospitalized. 

WHAT    IS   THE   OUTLOOK    FOR   CF    PATIENTS? 

While  re=eirchers  are  continuing  their 
efforts  to  find  the  ba«!c  cause  of  cystic 
fibrosis,  to  develop  better  thera^!e3.  and  ulti- 
mately, to  find  a  cure,  the  outlooV  for  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  with  cystic  fibrosis  Is 
better  than  e-er  before. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  few  children  with  CF 
lived  beyond  six  years  of  aee.  Today,  with 
Improverrents  in  diagnosis  and  medical 
treatment,  half  of  the  CP  ^-atients  bom  today 
will  li'-e  past  20  years  of  age. 

With  good  all-aroun-l  care,  many  cystic 
fibrosis  patients  can  lead  relatively  normal 
lives. 

Howe"er.  thTe  remain  mtny  unanswered 
questions  regarding  the  cau'-e  cure,  and  pre- 
vention of  CP.  For  answers  to  there  anes- 
tlons.  we  must  continue  to  look  to  biomedical 
research. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  FOUNDATION? 

The  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  (CFF). 
established  In  1955.  is  a  nonprofit,  voluntary 
health  organization,  dedicated  to  Impror-lng 
the  ou'loo'-  fo-  the  C"  na'^lent  and  ulti- 
mately finding  the  answer  to  the  cause  of  CF. 

The  Foundation,  through  Its  National 
Headquarters  and  network  of  74  state  and 
local  chapters  across  the  United  States,  sup- 
ports nro^nms  in: 

Sclentlflc/Medlcal  Research — which  mav 
provide  new  clues  to  unde''standlng  the 
cau=e  t»-e''»'T>en*  pn1  cure  of  CP; 

CP  Medical  Centers — a  network  of  mo-e 
than  125  treatmen'-centers  nationwide 
which  provide  the  latest  In  specialized  diag- 


nosis and  high-quality  medical  care  for  CF 
patients  and  services  for  CF  families: 

Young  Adult/ Consumer  Services — to  Iden- 
tify ana  help  sjlve  psycnosocial.  educational, 
and  financial  problems  that  may  arise  in  the 
lives  of  persons  affected  by  cystic  fibrosis. 
In-luding  patients    familie<;.  and  caregivers: 

Public  and  Professional  Education— which 
provides  in.ormition  and  training  to  health 
professionals,  as  well  as  educational  mate- 
rials for  patients,  families,  and  the  general 
public  reg-Trtine;  CF: 

Public  Policy — which  monitors  and  In- 
fluences decisions  made  at  local,  state,  and 
Peleral  levels  of  government  affecting  the 
programs,  rights,  and  benefits  of  patients 
and  their  families. 

The  Foundation's  programs  are  supported 
through  contributions  from  the  public. 


CATASTROPHIC   E'-'FECTS  OF  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  repetition 
is  sometimes  effective — if  a  person  re- 
peatedly and  consistently  tries  to  cor- 
rect an  unjust  and  unhealthy  situation, 
sometimes  the  light  finally  breaks 
through.  I  do  not  Uke  getting  up  here 
every  day  going  over  and  over  the  cata- 
strophic effects  that  high  interest  rates 
are  having.  Many  of  mv  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  share  this  frustration  with 
me. 

But  I  intend  to  continue  my  vigil;  I 
intMid  to  continue  to  speak  out  about 
this  situation.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
po'nt  out  to  the  administration,  the 
Treasury  Secretary',  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  where  their  responsibilities 
lie  in  returning  interest  rates  to  a  rea- 
sonable level. 

In  past  davs.  I  have  ouoted  from  the 
newspapers  and  from  other  knowledge- 
able sources  about  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  h'.gh  interest  rates.  Let  me 
change  from  that  course  a  little  and  put 
into  perspective  the  effect  of  interest 
rates  on  a  young  family. 

Only  2  years  ago.  loans  were  available 
to  young  working  couples  at  reasonable 
rates,  ranging  from  9  to  11  percent.  An 
individual  that  I  know  bought  a  house 
on  the  fringe  of  the  rising  interest 
rates — they  received  a  rate  of  lO^i  per- 
cent. At  the  time,  they  were  tempted  to 
resist  buying  their  long-awaited  home 
because  the  interest  rate  was  so  high 
that  their  financial  limits  were  almost 
reached.  It  was  lucky  they  did  not  wait: 
at  the  time  of  their  closing,  interest  rates 
had  already  reached  12  percent,  with  no 
signs  of  coming  down. 

Had  that  couple  waited  to  buy  their 
home  even  2  months,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  qualify  for  financing 
at  the  higher  interest  rate.  And  that  was 
back  when  interest  rates  were  10  to  12 
percent.  What  do  young  people  do  now? 
They  continue  to  watch  their  savings 
dwindle  while  paying  rent— and  watch 
their  dreams  of  owning  their  own  home 
vanish. 

Check  with  any  real  estate  company 
in  any  State  in  the  Nation.  If  I  have  not 
made  the  situation  obvious,  they  can 
personally  tell  you  how  serious  it  really 
is.  Homes  that  2  or  3  years  ago  could 
have  been  affordable  are  now  completely 
out  of  reach  because  the  payments  have 
ballooned  to  such  outrageous  proportions 
due  to  interest  rates. 
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The  average  priced  home  in  America 
today  is  about  $76,000.  with  1.500  square 
feet  of  livinot  space.  Let  me  give  you  a 
startling  stat'stic.  Of  all  of  the  eligible 
buyers  in  our  Nation,  only  3  percent 
would  be  able  to  purchase  that  average 
home. 

How  many  examples  do  we  need  to  give 
the  administration  to  get  their  attention 
about  the  hardships  caused  by  high  in- 
terest rates?  What  kind  of  justification 
can  the  administration  provide  to  small 
businesses  and  individuals  who  are  forced 
to  file  for  banlcruptcy  because  of  high 
interest  rates? 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  This  is  a  ridicu- 
lous situation.  The  hardships  to  our  citi- 
zens and  bus  nesses  could  be  and  should 
be  alleviated  by  prompt  Executive  action. 
I  will  continue  to  fight  until  that  finally 
dawns  on  the  administration. 


GENOCIDE  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  frequently  raised  objections  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  that  geno- 
cide is  a  matter  of  national  jurisdiction, 
not  international  law.  and  thus  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  treatymaking. 

There  are  two  points  that  can  be  made 
in  response.  First,  if  genocide  is  not  of 
international  concern,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  possibly  could  be  considered 
a  matter  of  international  concern. 

Genocide  Is  the  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  raclcd. 
ethnic,  or  religious  group.  One  of  the 
magnificent  aspects  of  the  human  race 
Is  its  diversity.  Our  culture,  itself  a  prod- 
uct of  a  wide  range  of  subcultures,  is 
dramatically  influenced  by  other  peoples 
and  cultures. 

When  a  particular  group  is  eliminated, 
all  of  mankind  is  impoverished.  The  fact 
that  a  particular  ethnic  group  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  minority  in  its  own  country  and 
subject  to  persecution  does  not  mean 
that  it  has  no  rights  as  a  part  of  the 
world  community. 

The  second  problem  with  the  claim 
that  genocide  is  not  an  international 
matter  is  that  this  claim  contradicts  our 
history  of  treatymaking.  The  Supreme 
Court  declared  in  1890  that: 

The  treaty  power  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tends to  all  proper  subjects  of  negotiation 
between  our  Oovernment  and  the  govern- 
ments of  other  nations. 

Many  treaties  In  the  past  have  had 
a  direct  application  to  domestic  matters. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  logic  to  the 
claim  that  genocide  lies  outside  the  pro- 
per boundaries  of  treatj'making.  Geno- 
cide is  of  concern  to  any  moral  actor  In 
the  world  community.  We  must  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  A'~TING 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  4522.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  In  part  against  t^e  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fls:al  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:37  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments: 

S.  1210  An  act  amending  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4522.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  12:15  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  insists  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1181)  to 
amend  titles  10  and  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  depend- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  has  appointed  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Holt,  and  Mr.  Hillis  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  following  bill: 

H.R.  2903.  An  act  to  extend  by  one  year 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) signed  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday : 

H.R.  618.  An  act  to  convey  certain  inter- 
ests in  public  lands  to  the  City  of  Angels, 
California; 

H.R.  2218.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  Svat-em  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Rooul  Wi'Ilenbere  to  be  an  honorarv  cltlren 
of   the   tTolted   States   and   requesting   the 


President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  t7n- 
ion  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today. 
September  24.  1981.  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
R%oul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  I7nited  States,  and  requesting  the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to 
secure  his  return  to  freedom. 


EXECUTIVE    AND   OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-1969.  K  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  the  President  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Comoratlon.  Department  of  Agrl- 
ctilture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1980  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1970.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  court's  Judg- 
ment In  tho  case  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  v.  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
ApproprUtlooa. 

EC-1971.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  Initial  portion  of 
the  proposed  leeislative  program  of  the 
Commission  for  the  97th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

E(3-1972.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  III  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1978  to  clarify  claims, 
financial  responsibility,  and  civil  penalty 
provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1973.  A  communication  from  the  U.8. 
Trade  Reoresentatlve,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1974.  A  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Organizations,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  certain  dociments  relevant  to 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Joint 
Inspection  Unit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreien  Relatlont. 

EC-1975.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  donations 
received  and  allocations  made  from  the  fund 
"14X8''63  Funds  Contributed  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Indian  Race,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs";  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

The  fo'lowing  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  a.s 
indicated: 

POM-425.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Ok- 
lahoma City,  Okla.,  favoring  congressional 
cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  strengthen  the  Nation's 
defense-  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-426.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Edu- 
cation Association,  favoring  legislation  now 
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In  the  Congress  relating  to  use  of  telephones 
by  hearing-Unpaired  persons;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

POM-427.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  relating  to  the 
decontrol  of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-428.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  First  Olblil  Era  Kelulau,  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  special  funds  to  cover  antic- 
ipated deficit  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Re- 
public cf  Palau;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Nalj^l  Resources. 

POM-42B.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  South  C^arollna;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"A  Senate  RESOLtmoN 

"Whereas,  the  volume  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel in^Kirts  to  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased by  eleven  percent  In  1961  In 
comparison  with   1980;   and 

"Whereas,  this  increase  has  resulted  In  a 
nineteen  percent  Jump  In  the  textile  ap- 
parel trade  deficit;  and 

"Vniereas,  the  actual  dollar  value  of  tex- 
tile Imports  was  58  blUlon  d(rilars  In  1980. 
up  thirteen  percent;  and 

"Whereas,  these  substantial  Import  In- 
creases have  created  severe  problems  and 
concern  In  our  textile  Industry  which  require 
prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"iSesoIiJed  by  the  Senate:  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  are  memorialized  to  seek  to 
negotiate  a  multi-fiber  Import  agreement 
with  major  textile  importing  countries 
which  would  relate  textile  apparel  import 
growth  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic  textile 
market. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Reagan, 
Secretary  of  State  Halg,  Vice  President  Bush, 
Speaker  of  the  House  O'NelU  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  Congresalonal  Del- 
egation In  Washington.  D.C." 

POM-430.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

'A  House  Resoltjtion 

"Whereas,  the  volume  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  to  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased by  eleven  percent  in  1981  in  com- 
peirison  with  1980;  and 

"Whereas,  this  increase  has  resulted  in  a 
nineteen  percent  Jump  In  the  textile  apparel 
trade  deficit;  and 

"Whereas,  the  actual  dollar  value  of  tex- 
tile Imports  was  5.8  billion  dollars  In  1980, 
up  thirteen  percent;  and 

"Whereas,  these  substantial  Import  In- 
creases have  created  severe  problems  and 
concern  in  our  textile  industry  which  re- 
quire prompt  and  effective  action  by  the 
Federal   Government.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Reagan  Administration  are  memorialized 
to  seek  to  negotiate  a  multi-fiber  Import 
agreement  with  ma  lor  textile  Importing 
countries  which  would  relate  textile  apparel 
impKjrt  growth  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
textile  market. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Reagan, 
Secretary  of  State  Halg,  Vice  President  Bush, 
Speaker  of  the  House  O'Neill  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation  in  Washington,  D.C." 

POM-431.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  8 

"Whereas,  Rudolf  Hess,  86,  who  was  con- 
victed of  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  in 
the  history  of  mankind  for  his  involvement 


In  the  genocide  of  6  million  Jews  during 
World  War  li.,  has  petitioned  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  asking  to  be 
released  from  his  life  prison  term  due  to  his 
advanced  age;  and 

"Whereas,  He  was  Adolph  Hitler's  second 
In  command,  and  was  instrumental  In  the 
creation  of  the  first  concentration  camps  in 
1933.  the  burning  of  synagogues  and  the 
formulation  of  the  plans  for  the  death  camp 
at  Auschwitz,  and  has,  since  his  conviction, 
shown  no  signs  of  rehabilitation,  remorse,  or 
regret  for  the  millions  of  Jewish  victims  lost 
during  the  Nazi  regime;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the 
release  of  convicted  war  criminal  Rudolf  Hess 
from  Spandau  Prison  near  Berlin.  Germany; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-432.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  relating  to  the  "Gay  Bill  of 
Rights";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-433.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Broadview  Heights,  Ohio,  request- 
ing the  Congress  to  examine  the  roll,  selec- 
tion, function,  and  tenure  of  Federal  Judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-434.  A  petition  from  a  cltlren  of 
Lawrence.  Kans.,  relative  to  abortion;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-43S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society,  relative  to  greater  Involvement 
of  the  private  sector  In  the  Nation's  social 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-436.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Labor  and  Economic  Development  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Washlnoton.  relative  to  marine 
terminal  standards:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-437  A  resolution  adoT>ted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblv  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  relative  to  the  ('ate  of  national  elec- 
tions- to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
m'ntstratlon. 

POM-43R.  A  oetltlnn  from  a  rltl'^en  of  Txjs 
An-^e'es.  Calif .  relati'-e  to  veterpn"!*  benefits, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


RFPOWT  OF  TWiil  COMMTTTEE  ON 
APPWOPRTATTOVS  SUBMITTED 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  au^horltv  of  t»>e  order  of 
the  Senate  on  January  5.  1981,  the  fol- 
lowinT  report  of  a  rommittee  wa<!  sub- 
mitted on  September  23. 1981,  during  the 
recess: 

Bv  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aporopriatlons.  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  maVlng  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


order  of  the  Senate  of  July  24,  1981,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
for  not  to  exceed  20  days. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Thomas  K.  Tumage,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Selective  Service:  and 

James  F.  Gcodrich,  of  Maine,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

John  S.  Herrington.  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  From  the  Cwnmittec  on 
Ann«»d  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
following  nominations:  Lt.  Gen.  James 
V.  Hartinger,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  gen- 
eral, Maj.  Gen.  James  A.  Williams,  UJ3. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general,  in  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  39  temporary  and 
permanent  appointments/ promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  and  below 
(list  begins  with  James  L.  Day),  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Harold  L.  Gwatney,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  to  be  major  general.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  cm  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition,  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  there  are  2,070  r>ermanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Charles  S.  Abbot),  and  in  the 
Navy  there  are  106  permanent  and  tem- 
porary appointments/ promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  junior  grade  and  be- 
low (list  begins  with  Franklin  W.  Mor- 
gan). Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  again, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Tlie  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Records  of  September  11  and  16,  1981. 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTTVK  Vt^POHTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of  com- 
mittees wefe  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  <3ommlttee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Matthew  Normnn  No->^ck.  of  the  District  of 
(Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  pursuant  to  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  bv  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

BT  Mr.  PA(3KWOOD: 

S.  1659.  A  bill  to  permit,  under  certain 
clrcum"!tances.  the  manufacture,  sale,  pre- 
scriblne.  and  dls-iensing  of  the  drug  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  (DMSO)  In  the  S'ate  of  Oregon 
and  the  Importation  Into  such  State  of  such 
dru-:  or  any  ingredient  or  Intermediate 
thereof.  Including  dimethyl  sulfide  com- 
pound or  mixture  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  La'Jor  and  Human  Resources. 
BY  Mr.  WALlOP: 

S.  1680.  A  bUl  to  validate  certain  oil  placer 
mining  claims  in  Hot  Springs  County.  Wyo- 
ming; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Beso'Jrces. 

BY  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 

8.  1661.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands  by 
exchange  for  addition  to  Efflgy  Mounds  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stafford.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Simp- 
son and  Mr.  Stmms)  : 

S.  1662.  A  bill  to  establish  a  limited  pro- 
gram for  Pe4eral  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants,  to  set  forth  a 
Federal  poUcy.  Initiate  a  program,  and  esUb- 
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Ilsh  a  national  schedule  for  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  from  civilian  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent  with  the 
proviso  that  If  either  committee  reports  the 
bill,  the  other  committee  shall  be  obligated 
to  report  the  bill  In  30  calendar  days  (not 
Including  days  on  which  the  Senate  Is  In 
recess  for  more  than  three  days)  or  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  thereof. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1659.  A  bill  to  permit,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  manufacture,  sale, 
prescribing,  and  dispensing  of  the  drug 
dimethvl  sulfoxide — DMSO — in  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  importation  into 
such  State  of  such  drug  or  any  ingredient 
or  intermediate  thereof,  including  di- 
methyl sulfide  compound  or  mixture 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

RKCUIATION    or    DMSO 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  wofuld  allow 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  regulate  and  mon- 
itor the  use  of  DMSO.  The  significance  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  requests  that 
responsibility  be  transferred  from  the 
Federal  level  to  the  State  level. 

In  July  1981,  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
signed  into  law  an  act  which  requests 
that  the  Congress  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  remove  "any"  Federal  impedi- 
ments to  the  full  implementation  of  the 
Oregon  law  governing  DMSO. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  known  about  DMSO  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Stanley  Jacob,  from  the  University 
of  Oregon,  has  p'.oneered  the  research 
behind  DMSO  and  continues  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Jacob's  research  found  that  DMSO 
can  help  control  pain  caused  by:  First, 
scleroderma,  a  debilitating  disease:  sec- 
ond, arthritis,  bursitis,  and  rheumatism: 
and  third,  acute  bram  and  spinal  cord 
injuries.  Yet,  despite  these  dramatic 
breakthroughs  in  Dr.  Jacob's  work,  the 
FDA  has  only  approved  the  use  of  DMSO 
for  treatment  of  bladder  disease. 

There  are  over  300.000  persons  In  the 
United  States  who  are  afflicted  bv  sclero- 
derma, and  at  least  80  percent  of  all 
seniors  suffer  from  some  form  of  arthri- 
tis. DMSO  could  help  these  people. 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  is  designed  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  aU  necessary  safeguards  are 
taken  when  the  State  of  Oregon  regu- 
lates the  use  and  distribution  of  DMSO. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Mil  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1859 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Remesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding section  506  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Oosmetlc  Act,  a  person  may 
manufacture,  sell,  prescribe,  or  dispense  the 
drug  dimethyl  sulfoxide  (DMSO)  In  the  State 
of  Oreeon,  or  may  Imoort  Into  such  State 
such  drug  or  any  Ingredient  or  Intermediate 
thereof.  Including  dimethyl  sulfide  compound 


or  mixture  thereof.  If  the  manufacture,  sale, 
prescribing,  or  dispensing  of  such  drug  In 
such  State,  or  the  Importation  of  such  drug 
Into  such  State,  is  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  such 
State.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  1660.  A  bill  to  validate  certain  oil 
placer   mining  claims  in   Hot  Springs 
Coimty,  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

VALroATION  OP  CERTAIN  MINING  CLAIMS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  private  relief  bill  to 
prevent  an  injustice  not  foreseen  bv  this 
august  body  in  the  enactment  of  the 
recordation  of  mining  claims  and  aban- 
donment section  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  43 
U.S.C.  §  1744. 

This  biU  is  for  the  benefit  of  Petro- 
Lewis  Corp..  the  owner  of  two  oil  placer 
mining  claims  located  in  Hot  Springs 
County.  Wyo.  The  claims  were  originally 
located  June  27.  1917  and  were  acquired 
by  Petro-Lewls  from  Ashland  Explora- 
tion Inc..  January  1.  1979.  These  claims 
have  since  been  declared  abandoned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
decision  was  recently  a£Qrmed  by  the 
Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals,  for  fail- 
ure to  record  the  claims  under  section 
314  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act.  Ironically,  on  the  legal 
date  of  abandonment — October  21,  1979. 
the  claims  were  in  production  and  have 
continued  in  production. 

Clearly,  the  purpose  behind  the  rec- 
ordation provision  of  section  314  of  the 
act  otherwise  known  as  the  BLM  Or- 
ganic Act,  was  simply  to  clear  the  public 
land  records  of  stale  mining  claims.  It 
was  never  intended  that  the  act  should 
operate  to  declare  abandoned  mining 
claims  that  are  in  production. 

My  bill  intends  to  remedy  this  unfor- 
tunate result  as  it  relates  to  Petro-Lewis 
by  giving  them  60  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill  within  which  to 
file  the  appropriate  papers  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  In  effect,  if 
Petro-Lewis  files  properly  within  this 
time  frame,  the  mining  claims  w'll  be 
deemed  to  have  continued,  uninterrupt- 
ed by  the  previous  failure  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ths  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  b'll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

3.  1660 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre-entaiives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameri-a  in  Conjress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  secMon  314(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (90  Stat.  2769;  43  U.S.C.  1744(cM  and 
any  other  applicable  provision  of  law,  the 
S3cretary  ot  the  '^nterlor  shall  receive,  con- 
sider and  act  uoon  any  certificate  of  location 
or  no'lce  of  location  covering  East  End  Nos. 
3  and  4  un-atented  oil  placer  mining  claims, 
sl-uated  within  and  covering  the  W  \<i  of 
Section  31.  Township  43  North.  Range  93 
West,  6th  PM..  Hot  Springs  County,  Wyo- 
ming, filed  by  the  Petro-Lewls,  Corporation 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"owner")  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  certificate  or  notice  filed  pursuant 


to  subsection  (a)  must  be  filed  within  sixty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  copy  of  the  official  record  of  the 
notice  of  location  or  certificate  of  location, 
including  a  description  of  the  location  of  the 
mining  claim  sufflcien:  to  locate  such  claim 
on  the  ground.  In  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  nterior  In  accordance  with  the 
recordation  requirements  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-579);  and 

(2)  all  fees  which  are  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  unpatented  mining 
claims  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.9 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY: 
S.  1661.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acqu  re  certain 
lands  by  exchange  for  addition  to  E£Bgy 
Mounds  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EXCHANGE    Or    CERTAIN     LANDS 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  that  will 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  two  sma.'! 
parcels  of  land  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  private  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Not  more  than  7  acres  are 
involved  in  the  transaction  that  will  be 
authorized  by  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  land  in  question  is  located  in  Alla- 
makee County,  Iowa,  adjacent  to  the 
Effigy  Mounds  National  Monument.  My 
perception  is  that  the  impetus  for  this 
land  transfer  ccMnes  from  the  National 
Park  Service  and  State  of  Iowa  conser- 
vation officers.  They  believe  that  estab- 
lishing a  contiguous  boundary  for  the 
monument  would  improve  administra- 
tion and  protection  of  the  monument 
grounds. 

My  understanding  is  that  passage  of 
the  bill  will  not  result  in  increased  costs 
or  otherwise  burden  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  text  of  this  legislation  is  simi- 
lar to  language  included  in  the  bill  S.  924. 
which  passed  the  House  and  Senate  but 
failed  to  secure  final  approval  by  the 
Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1661 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  accept  a  conveyance  of  approximately 
four  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Efflgy 
Mounds  National  Monument  In  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  In  exchange  therefor  to  convey 
the  grantor,  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, approximately  three  acres  of  land  with- 
in the  monument,  all  as  described  In  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section.  Effective  upon 
consummation  of  the  exchange,  the  land 
accented  by  the  Secretary  shall  become  part 
of  Efflgy  Mounds  National  Monument,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  and  the  land  conveyed  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cease  to  be  part  of  the  monument 
and  the  boundary  of  the  monument  is  re- 
vised accordingly. 

(b)    The  land   referred   to   in  subsection 
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(s)  which  may  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
is  more  particularly  described  as  that  por- 
tion of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  28  lying  south  and 
east  of  County  Road  numbered  561.  and  the 
land  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  which 
may  be  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  Is  more 
particularly  described  as  that  portion  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  33  lying  north  and  west  of  County 
Road  numbered  561.  all  in  township  96 
north,  range  3  west,  fourth  principal  merid- 
ian. Allamakee  County.  Iowa.« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Ddmenici,  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Sthms)  : 
S.  1662.  A  biU  to  establish  a  limited 
program  for  Federal  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants. 
to  set  forth  a  Federal  policy,  initiate  a 
program,  and  establish  a  national  sched- 
ule for  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  by  unanimous  consent  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  with  the  proviso  that  if  either 
committee  reports  the  bill,  the  other 
committee  shall  be  obligated  to  report 
the  bill  in  30  calendar  days  (not  includ- 
ing days  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  re- 
cess for  more  than  3  days)  or  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
thereof. 

NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT  OP   1981 

Mr.  McCHjURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  with  a  special  pride 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enerey  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  in  introduc- 
ing today  the  National  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  that  measure  is  being 
Introduced  today  by  me  on  my  own  be- 
half for  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  received  the  con- 
currence from  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  to 
request  that  this  matter  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  two  committees  because 
we  have  both  about  eoual  interest  and 
equal  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  of  that  legislation,  and 
that  is  by  agreement  of  the  parties  on 
both  sides. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  represents  the  collec- 
tive judgment  of  all  the  cosponsors 
representing  themselves  and  their  re- 
spective committees  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  with  regards  to  the  appropriate  and 
necessary  nuclear  waste  policy  for  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  this  action 
deserves  special  note  in  that  these  two 
committees  have  been  working  for  the 
past  three  Congresses  to  fashion  just 
such  a  consensus  piece  of  legislation. 
Such  legislation  must  deal  with  this  most 
critical  and  serious  national  issue  in  the 
areas  of  both  national  energy  policy  and 
national  environmental  policy  to  assure 
the  predictable  and  long-term  viability 
of  the  nuclear  power  option  for  this  Na- 
tion, and  indeed  for  the  free  world. 

I  commend  each  of  my  colleagues  with 
whom  I  am  a  cosponsor  today  and  all  of 


those  who  have  assisted  and  contributed 
to  the  efforts  in  reaching  this  action. 
Hopefully,  the  spirit  of  good  faith,  ac- 
commodation, and  conciliation  required 
to  achieve  the  common  goal  represented 
by  the  totality  of  this  bill  will  engender 
a  special  spirit  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House,  and  in  the  administration  to  ex- 
pedite and  facilitate  enactment  finally 
of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  waste  policy 
and  program  for  America  in  the  months 
immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  truly  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  ultimate 
solution  to  disposition  of  the  large  and 
varied  quantities  of  nuclear  waste  exist- 
ing today  in  the  United  States  and  nu- 
clear wastes  which  will  be  created  in  the 
years  and  decades  ahead.  The  bill  in- 
cludes aggressive  and  predictable  action 
in  several  major  programmatic  areas. 

An  interim  spent  fuels  storage  pro- 
gram, which  would  maximize  the  exist- 
ing at  reactor  storage  capacity,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  all  of  the  neces- 
sary elements  for  alternative  storage  for 
spent  fuel,  including  away  from  reactor 
storage  facilities,  would  be  immediately 
implemented  under  the  bill. 

The  interim  spent  fuel  provisions 
would  include  a  streamlined  regulatory 
process  in  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  support  both  increased  at 
reactor  storage  and  necessary  away  from 
reactor  facility  availability  on  a  timely 
basis.  The  combination  of  these  several 
initiatives  and  the  interim  spent  fuel  pro- 
gram would  insure  predictable  and  timely 
measures  necessary  to  keep  America's 
nuclear  powerplants  in  full  operation 
without  any  threat  of  reduced  operations 
or  shut-down  because  of  a  failure  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  in- 
terim spent  fuel  management. 

In  a  similarly  aggressive  manner,  the 
bill  includes  a  much  accelerated  program 
for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  commercial 
high-level  waste  and  spent  fuel  elements 
in  mined  geologic  repositories.  The  objec- 
tive of  this  much  accelerated  geologic 
disposal  program  would  be  to  bring  on 
lire  in  the  J9''8  time  frame  this  Nation's 
first  commercial  geologic  repository  for 
high-level  waste. 

The  specific  provisions  within  this  part 
of  the  biU  provide  for  the  necessary  ac- 
tions for  all  Federal  agencies  to  support 
the  1988  objective.  Addit'onallv.  this  part 
of  the  bill  would  establish  a  program  for 
having  at  least  one  test  and  evaluation 
facility  in  full  operation  prior  to  1988  to 
provide  all  necessary  information  to  sup- 
port the  geologic  repository  program. 
Also,  for  the  first  time,  the  bill  would 
create  a  mandatory  national  site  survey 
program  to  identify  acceptable  sites  to 
provide  for  additional  geoloeic  reposi- 
tories which  might  be  sited  on  various 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  combination  of  the  interim 
spent  fuel  storage  program  and  the  geo- 
logic disposal  program  may  conceivably 
provide  two  direct  steps,  one  following 
the  other,  to  a  final  disposition  of  high- 
level  waste  and  spent  fuel,  the  bill  incor- 
porates the  Senate- passed  proposal  for 
a  third,  potentially  necessary,  program  to 
be  sequenced  between  interim  spent  fuel 
storage  on  the  one  hand,  and  ultimate 
geologic  disposal,  on  the  other  hand  in 


the  form  of  a  retrievable  monitored  stor- 
age facility  program. 

This  program  would  require  the  initial 
efforts  necessary  to  prepare  for  congres- 
sional consideration  in  the  next  Congress 
of  a  retrievable-monitored  storage  facil- 
ity proposal  as  an  intermediate  step  or 
phase  in  the  event  that  there  are  any 
unforeseen  time  delays  because  of  insti- 
tutional or  technical  difficulties  in  the 
geologic  disposal  program. 

The  retrievable  monitored  storage  pro- 
gram would  be  the  extra  insurance  un- 
der this  bill  to  give  complete  confidence 
to  th3  American  people  that  nuclear 
wastes  will  be  properly  managed  in  the 
event  of  any  foreseeable  circumstances 
in  the  future.  That  approach  of  total 
confidence  underlies  the  entire  bill  and 
is  intended  to  insure  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  valid  question  raised  with 
regard  to  that  complete  confidence. 

The  bill  includes  several  new  or  modi- 
fied concepts  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  those  is  the  proposal 
in  this  bill  for  an  assured  full-cost  re- 
covery by  the  Federal  Government  from 
nuclear  power-supplied  rate  payers  for 
the  nuclear  waste  programs  included  in 
the  bill.  By  establishing  a  mandatory  one 
mill-per-kilowatt-hour  users  fee  on  nu- 
clear generated  electricity,  this  bill  for 
the  first  time  would  provide  a  direct  fi- 
nancial linkage  between  the  beneficiaries 
of  nuclear  power  and  the  cost  for  interim 
management  and  ultimate  disposal  for 
nuclear  wastes. 

This  funding  mechanism  would  provide 
an  assured  source  of  funds  to  carry  out 
the  programs  and  would  eliminate  not 
only  annual  budgetary  perturbations  in 
an  ever  more  constrained  Federal  budget, 
but  the  too  often  repeated  shifts  of  pol- 
icy direction  under  succeeding  adminis- 
trations. The  nuclear  waste  policy,  pro- 
grams and  requTed  financing  would  be 
statutorily  fixed  and  quite  predictable 
under  this  approach. 

One  of  the  more  challenging  issues 
which  the  Congress  has  confronted  in  at- 
tempting to  develop  such  comprehen- 
sive legislative  proposals  for  nuclear 
waste  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
question  of  State  participation  in  the 
siting,  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  interim  storage  facilities 
and  geologic  repositories  for  nuclear 
waste.  This  bill  incorporates  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  formulation  passed  bv  the 
Penate  in  the  last  Congress,  which  was 
the  subject  of  intense  negot-ation  with 
var'ous  rarties  over  the  past  year. 

The  bill  incorporates  a  combination 
of  the  so-callpd  consu'tation  and  con- 
currence methodoloev  rievelooed  and  en- 
pc*ed.  and  row  in  nractice  for  th°  waste 
isolation  oilot  nroipct  in  New  Mev<co 
pursuant  to  st<»tuTon'  orovis'ons,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  th"  St«»te-contrressional 
annroach  adon*ed  in  the  Senate-oassed 
bill  of  last  Congress  and  neeotiated  at 
length  with  our  cclleaeues  in  the  House 
and  other  intero'^tpd  oart'es.  The  formu- 
lation in  this  b'll  should  insure,  we  sin- 
cerely hope,  the  best  of  the  available 
methods  reflecting  our  national  exneri- 
ence  in  this  area  In  the  past  several 
years. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  co- 
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sponsors  of  this  legislation  believe  that 
these  provisions  carefully  balance  the 
constitutional,  equitable,  legal,  and 
practical  interests  of  the  several  parties 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
with  legitimate  interests  in  these  facili- 
ty matters.  I  would  hope  that  these  pro- 
visions will  receive  the  most  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  also  in  the 
House,  in  the  administration,  the  several 
States  and  in  the  various  elements  of  the 
nuclear  industry. 

We  are  ready,  tmxious,  and  willing  to 
work  with  all  of  these  parties  to  fashion 
a  consensus  approach  to  this  most  essen- 
tial and  important  aspect  of  nuclear 
waste  management  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  nuclear  waste  issue 
as  we  now  confront  it  with  this  compre- 
hensive legislation.  The  election  of 
President  Carter  led  this  Nation  into  a 
4 -year  period  of  chaos  and  turmoil  in 
dealing  with  the  back  end  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  generally,  and  particularly, 
the  nuclear  waste  issue.  All  of  us  who  are 
cosponsors  on  this  bill  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  Congress  have  spent  enor- 
mous amounts  of  time  over  the  pa.st  4 
years  reacting  to  that  circumstance.  Be- 
ginning with  President  Carter's  April  7, 
1977.  ban  on  commercial  reprocessing, 
the  resulting  dismissal  of  the  generic 
environmental  statement  on  mixed  ox- 
ides (GESMO).  and  the  Carter  domestic 
and  foreign  spent  fuel  policies,  the  en- 
tire back  end  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
has  been  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
everchanging  and  conflicting  policies 
and  programs. 

A  number  of  different  initiatives  and 
amendments  in  enacted  bills,  several 
which  I  authored,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  domestic  and  foreign  spent  fuel 
policy,  attempted  to  deal  piecemeal  with 
the  problems  posed  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's nuclear  waste  activities. 
Finally,  in  the  middle  of  1979.  compre- 
hensive nuclear  waste  legislation  was  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  several  Senate 
committees. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  promptly  considered  and  re- 
ported such  a  comprehensive  bill.  S. 
2189.  in  December  1979.  Shortly  there- 
after. President  Carter  on  February  12, 
1980,  announced  his  nuclear  waste  policy. 
The  announced  February  12  policy  was 
characterized  quite  objectively  as  a  blue- 
print for  delay,  study,  litigation,  eternal 
research,  and  more  and  more  delay. 

Analysis  of  the  February  12  policy  led 
to  persuasive  analyses  suegesting  the 
year  2007  as  the  earliest  possible  date  for 
an  operational  nuclear  waste  facility  in 
this  country,  almost  30  years  after  an- 
nouncement of  the  policy.  Prior  to  the 
announced  Carter  policy,  but  during  the 
several  vear  process  of  formulation,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  response  to  a  lawsuit 
challenging  the  predictable  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  in  proceedings  for  licens- 
ing a  nuclear  powerplant.  ordered  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to  ini- 
tiate the  so-called  waste  confidence  pro- 
ceedings to  establfsh  for  leeal  purposes  a 
national  confidence  with  regard  to  a 
predictable  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 


This  court-ordered  proceeding  thus 
l-nked  legally  the  prospective  licensing  of 
future  nuclear  powerplants  and  a  na- 
tional confidence  in  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste.  At  the  same  time, 
a  number  of  States  scheduled  referendum 
dealing  with  the  nuclear  power  issue  gen- 
erally and  various  elements  of  the  nu- 
clear waste  question  specifically. 

At  that  point,  it  was  clear  to  aU  of  us 
with  an  interest  in  preserving  the  nu- 
clear option,  that  congressional  action 
was  imperative  to  achieve  any  predict- 
able result  in  the  nuclear  waste  issue. 
After  waiting  several  months  for  other 
committees  to  complete  their  action  on 
pending  nuclear  waste  bills,  the  Senate 
fiinally  took  up  S.  2189  in  late  Julv  of 
last  year  and  passed  for  the  first  time  in 
either  House  of  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  waste  legislation. 

On  December  3.  1980.  after  extensive 
negotiations  among  the  three  House 
committees  with  iurisdlctlon.  the  House 
passed  a  less  comprehensive,  but  still 
significant,  nuclear  waste  bill.  Almost 
around-the-c'ock  negotiations  ensued  at 
the  end  of  the  last  Congress  to  attempt 
to  develop  an  acceptable  compromise  bill 
for  the  two  Houses.  Unfortunately,  these 
negotiations  were  not  successful  in  lead- 
ing to  such  a  compromise  comprehensive 
bill. 

Perhaps  the  best  effort  in  accommoda- 
tion was  represented  bv  a  printed 
amendment.  No.  2912  to  S.  2189  which 
was  introduced  by  mvself.  Senator 
DoMENici,  Senator  J/>ck<:on.  and  Senator 
Johnston  on  December  10,  1980. 

Although  the  Congress  adioumed 
without  final  action  on  amendment  No. 
2912  or  any  other  comprehensive  legis- 
lation, these  negotiations  did  lead  to  en- 
actment of  one  title  of  the  comprehen- 
sive bill,  as  the  Low  Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act.  Public  Law  96-573. 
passed  bv  Congress  on  December  13  and 
enacted  on  December  22.  1980.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  low  level  waste 
law,  which  was  the  subject  of  such  in- 
tense negotiation  in  the  Pnal  hours  of 
the  last  Congress,  has  led  to  very  posi- 
tive State  actions  throughotit  the  Nation. 

Additionally,  I  am  pleased  that  several 
elements  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  have 
served  to  form  the  basis  for  a  far  more 
aggressive  program  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Many  of  us.  in  fact,  have  been  wait- 
ing on  this  legislation  in  order  to  allow 
those  programs  in  the  fiscal  vear  1982 
budget  process  to  proceed  to  the  point 
where  we  could  make  informed  iudg- 
ments  as  to  what  could  be  done  admin- 
istratively without  legis'ation,  and  what 
remains  to  require  legislative  action  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  we  have  had 
in  mind. 

Those  outlines  of  administrative  ver- 
sus legislative  action  have  now  become 
clear  and  we  have  now  become  prepared 
to  initiate  aggressive  action,  today. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  rep- 
resents another,  and  I  would  hope,  final 
attempt  at  enacting  comprehensive  nu- 
clear waste  legislation  for  th's  Nation.  It 
represents  the  col'ective  iud<?ment  of  the 
respective  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee  chairmen   of  the  two   primary 


committees  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  other  interested  and  con- 
cerned Members.  It  includes  essential 
elements  of  S.  2189,  as  reported  almost  2 
years  ago  by  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  of  S.  2189  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  and  the  final  ne- 
gotiated printed  amendment  No.  2912  to 
S.  2189. 

It  also  includes  several  new  or  refined 
concepts,  such  as  private  financing 
which  I  discussed  earlier,  which  have 
emerged  in  the  intervening  time.  The 
combination  of  all  of  the  elements  will 
insure  that  this  bill  is  in  fact  a  late  1981 
legislative  initiative  to  address  the  nu- 
clear waste  issue  for  the  remainder  of 
this  administration,  this  decade  and,  in- 
deed, this  century.  The  bill  truly  is  a 
blueprint  or  battle  plan  for  a  final  and 
successful  assault  on  the  financial,  legal, 
institutional  and  technical  hurdles 
which  have  frustrated  the  achievement 
of  an  early  demonstrated  solution  to  the 
nuclear  waste  challenge  in  the  predict- 
able future. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  speak  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  my  home  State  of  Idaho  in  In- 
troducing this  bill.  The  good  people  of 
Idaho  have  been  waiting  for  many,  many 
long  years  for  a  predictable,  near  term 
conclusion  to  the  nuclear  waste  issue 
and  the  management  of  nuclear  wastes 
which  have  accumulated  over  the  past 
three  decades  in  our  State. 

Our  people  have  waited  through  those 
many  long  years  with  great  patience, 
while  meanwhile  continuing  to  support 
enthusiastically  efforts  in  Idaho  in  the 
nuclear  weapons  program,  the  naval  nu- 
clear power  program,  and  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  research  and  development 
program. 

Candidly,  our  people  in  Idaho  have 
been  promised  more  than  once  by  various 
Federal  ofiBcials  a  near-term  solution  to 
our  waste  management  concerns.  While 
the  patience  of  our  people  may  have  been 
tested  over  time,  and  sorely  tested  in  the 
last  administration,  the  aggressive  pro- 
grams already  proposed  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  give  the  people  of  Idaho  great 
comfort  and  great  confidence  at  long 
last  that  the  nuclear  waste  issue  will 
be  addressed  constructively,  positively, 
and  successfully. 

At  long  last,  action  by  a  seriously  com- 
mitted and  concerned  Congress  will  forge 
exactly  the  kind  of  partnership  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  needed  to  insure 
swift  and  responsible  action  on  the  nu- 
clear waste  issue.  I  am  compelled  to  com- 
mend the  peoole  of  mv  State  for  their 
continued  efforts  to  deal  with  this  issue. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
mark  a  .successful  and  more  than  ac- 
ceptable conclusion  to  their  long  wait 
for  promised  Federal  action.  Again.  I 
thank  and  commend  my  colleagues  who 
are  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob'ection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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8.  1683 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repre$entatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thftt  this 
Act  m»y  be  cited  as  the  "Natlonai  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of   1981". 

TITLE  I— FIMDDJOe  AND  PURPOSE 
rtNDIMCS 

8ic.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  a  reliable  system  adequate  to  provide 
sufficient  electrical  energy  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  anticipated  needs  Is  an 
essential  part  of  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  policy  and  Is  vital  to  national  sscu- 
rlty  and  public  welfare; 

(b)  an  adequate  electrical  system  requires 
a  diversified  base  of  primary  energy  sources 
m  order  to  avoid  excessive  reliance  upon  any 
single  alternative  energy  source; 

(c)  a  diverse  base  of  primary  energy 
sources  can  be  achieved  only  If  each  avail- 
able source  competes  on  an  equal  footing  In 
decisions  on  the  siting  and  construction  of 
facilities  for  generating  commercial  electric 
power; 

(d)  nuclear  energy  can — 

(1)  make  a  significant  contribution  to  na- 
tional supplies  of  electricity; 

(2)  offer  slte-speclflc  advantages  In  envi- 
ronmental Impact,  cost,  and  fuel  availability 
over  other  primary  sources  of  energy;  and 

(3)  help  reduce  United  States  dependence 
on  Insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil; 

(e)  lack  of  an  effective  Federal  policy  for 
the  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  and  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities  unreasonably  burdens  the  choice 
of  nuclear  energy  as  an  alternative  primary 
source  In  decisions  on  siting  and  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  pwwerplants  and  un- 
duly constrains  efforts  to  establish  a  diverse 
base  of  primary  energy  sources; 

(f)  the  persons  owning  and  operating 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  providing  for  the 
Interim  storaee  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants,  but  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  the  responsibility  to  provide 
sufficient  capacity  for  Interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  for  those  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate on-site  storage  capacity  when  needed 
to  assure  the  continued,  orderly  operation  of 
the  powerplant; 

(g)  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  hlKh-level 
radioactive  waste  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities In  order  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  the  safety,  the  environment,  and  the 
common  defense  and  security; 

(h)  the  costs  associated  with  the  storage 
and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  clylllan 
activities  should,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, be  borne  by  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
such  activities  and  should  be  considered  In 
the  selection  or  rejection  of  nuclear  energy 
over  alternative  primary  energy  sources; 

(1)  the  technology  exists  and  Is  under  de- 
velopment which  would  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  spent  fuel  and  high-level 
radioactive  waste  can  be  safely  disposed  of 
and  that  disposal  facilities  for  spent  fuel 
and  high-level  wastes  can  be  available  when 
needed; 

(])  nuclear  wastes  generated  In  the  na- 
tional defense  program  have  been  accumulat- 
ing tor  more  than  thirty  years,  and  spwnt  nu- 
clear fuel  and  nuclear  wastes  from  the  com- 
mercial industry  are  Increasing  rapidly; 

(k)  nuclear  waarte  has  become  a  major  Issue 
of  public  concern,  and  stringent  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  nuclear  wastes 
do  not  adversely  affect  the  public  he&ltb  and 
safety  of  this  or  future  gen^atlons; 

(1)  the  siting,  development,  and  loading  of 
nuclear  waste  repositories  are  responsibilities, 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment; 

(m)  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  manage  a  program  pro- 


viding for  the  safe  and  permanent  disposal 
of  nuclear  wastes  must  be  substantially  In- 
creased If  nuclear  power  Is  to  contribute  slg- 
nlflcanUy  to  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  in  the  futxu-e; 

(n)  Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams have  been  Ineffective  due  to — 

(A)  inadequate  coordination  among  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
which  have  responsibilities  relating  to  nu- 
clear waste  management; 

(B)  the  lack  of  policymaking  process  which 
Integrates  the  views  of  all  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  into  a  comprehensive  Oov- 
emment-wlde  policy;  and 

(0)  the  Secretary  must  increase  his  efforts 
to  consult  and  cooperate  with  States  and 
localities  concerning  Federal  repository  sit- 
ing, development,  and  loading  activities; 

(p)  a  successful  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment strategy  requires  the  full  participation 
of  State  and  local  officials,  Indian  representa- 
tives and  the  public  In  a  step-by-step,  tech- 
nologically sound  program,  to  promote  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  safe  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste,  consistent  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  FMeral  Oovemment  to  determine  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  matters  related  to  such 
program;  and 

(q)  the  first  step  in  a  successful  nuclear 
waste  management  strategy  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  facilities  for  the  stor- 
age and  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  In  a  timely  manner. 

PUSFOSI 

Sec.  102.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to — 

(a)  assume  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
the  acquisition  and  Interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  where 
needed  to  assure  the  orderly  operation  of 
such  plants,  and  for  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  clvUlan  nuclear 
activities; 

(b)  establish  a  definite  Federal  policy  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  and  a  nation- 
al schedule  for  developing  the  facilities  and 
programs  needed  to  carry  out  that  policy  In 
a  timely  manner; 

(c)  authorize  the  Secretary  to — 

(1)  acquire  or  construct  at  least  one  fa- 
cility for  the  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  specified  total  storage  capacity;  and 

(2)  establish  Eystems  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  by  civilian  nuclear  activities, 
and  to  develop,  construct  and  put  In  opera- 
tion the  facilities  comprising  these  systems; 

(d)  establish  a  system  for  financing  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  storage  and  disposal  facilities  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities; 

(e)  Improve  coordination  of  Federal  nu- 
clear waste  management  programs;  and 

(f )  provide  for  improved  consultation  and 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  States  and  localities  concerning 
Federal  storage  and  repository  siting  and  de- 
velopment activities,  consistent  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tne  Federal  Oovemment  to 
determine  public  health  and  safety  matters 
related  to  such  activities. 

TITLE  n— DEFTNI-nONS 
Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "civilian  nuclear  powerplant"  means  a 
utUlzatlon  or  production  facility  required  to 
be  licensed  under  section  103  or  104  b.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission; 

(3)  "disposal"  means  the  long-term  Isola- 
tion of  radioactive  waste  as  spent  fuel  in  a 
repository; 

(4)  "environmental  Impact  statement" 
means  any  document  prepared  pursuant  to 
or  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Envlron- 
menUl  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  862); 


(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy; 

(6)  "spent  fuel"  means  nuclear  fuel  that 
has  been  irradiated  In  and  recovered  from  a 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  or  from  other 
civilian  nuclear  activities; 

(7)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy; 

(8)  "Governor"  means  the  Oovemor  of  a 
State,  or  successors  to  the  Oovemor.  during 
their  respective  terms  of  office,  or  their 
designees: 

(9)  "nuclear  waste"  means  high-level 
waste,  transuranic  contaminated  waste,  and 
low-level  waste; 

(10)  "high-level  waste"  means  the  highly 
radioactive  wastes  resulting  from  the  reproc- 
essing of  spent  mtclear  fuel,  and  Includes 
both  the  liquid  waste  which  Is  produced  di- 
rectly In  reprocessing  and  any  solid  material 
Into  which  such  liquid  waste  Is  made; 

(11)  "repository"  means  a  facility  for  the 
permanent,  deep  geologic  disposal  of  high- 
level  waste,  transuranic  contaminated  waste, 
or  spent  nuclear  fuel,  whether  or  not  such 
facility  Is  designed  to  permit  the  subsequent 
recovery  of  such  material,  excent  for  facili- 
ties to  be  used  exclusively  for  research  and 
develo-^ment  purposes  containing  an  Insig- 
nificant amount  of  such  material; 

(12)  "storage"  means  retention  of  nuclear 
waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel  with  the  Intent 
to  recover  such  material  for  subsequent  use. 
processing,  or  disposal: 

(13)  "affected  State"  means  the  State  In 
which  a  long-term  storage  or  disposal  facil- 
ity for  high-level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
fuel  Is  pro-osed  to  be  located; 

(14)  "Indian  tribe"  means  an  Indian  tribe, 
as  defined  in  the  Indian  Self -Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law 
93-«38) ; 

(15)  "affected  Indian  tribe"  means  any 
tribe  in  an  affected  State  whose  rights  re- 
served through  statutes,  treaties.  Executive 
orders,  judicial  decision,  or  other  applicable 
law  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  develo-ment.  con- 
struction or  operation  of  a  facility  for  the 
long-term  storage  or  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste: 

(16)  "nuclear  waste  and  spent  nuclear 
fuel  management"  means  the  transport, 
storage,  and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel:  and 

(17)  "site  characterization"  means  the 
program  of  exnloration  and  research,  both 
In  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  under- 
taken to  establish  the  geologic  conditions 
and  the  ranges  of  tho?e  parameters  of  a 
particular  site  relevant  to  the  procedures 
under  this  part.  Site  characterization  In- 
cludes borings,  surface  excavations,  excava- 
tion of  exploratory  shafts,  limited  subsur- 
face lateral  excavations  and  borings,  and  In 
situ  testing  needed  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  the  site  for  a  geolo'Jlc  repository, 
but  does  not  include  preliminary  borings 
and  geophysical  testing  needed  to  decide 
whether  sits  characterization  should  be 
undertaken. 

TirLE  ni— INTERIM  STORAOE  OF  SPENT 
FUEL  PROM  CIVILIAN   NUCLEAR  POW- 
ERPLANTS 
SBC.  301.  (a)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Federal 

Government  that — 

(1)  the  persons  owning  and  operating  cl- 
vlUan  nuclear  powerplants  have  the  primary 
responslbUity  for  providing  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  from  such  powerplants.  by  max- 
imizing, to  the  extent  practical,  the  effective 
use  of  existing  storage  facilities  at  the  site 
of  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant,  by  add- 
ing new  onslte  storage  capacity  in  a  tUneiy 
manner  where  practical,  and  by  the  usfjof 
privately  owned  and  operated  offslte  storage 
faculties  where  practical: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  e«P«Jlte  the 
effective  use  of  existing  storage  fadUties  and 
the  addlUon  of  needed  new  storage  capacity 
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at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plant;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Got-ernment  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide,  as  soon  as  possible, 
sufficient  capacity  for  interim  storage  ol 
spent  fuel  for  those  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  ade- 
quate storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the 
powerplant  when  needed  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued, orderly  operation  of  the  powerplant. 
(b)  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for — 

(1)  the  utilization  of  available  spent  fuel 
pools  at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear 
powerplant  to  the  extent  practical  and  the 
addition  of  new  spent  fuel  storage  capacity 
where  practical,  either  at  the  site  of  the  pow- 
erplant or  at  a  privately  owned  and  operated 
offsite  storage  facility:  and 

(2 1  the  establishment  of  a  Federally  owned 
and  operated  system  for  the  interim  storage 
of  spent  fuel  at  one  or  more  away-from- 
reactor  facilities  with  a  limited  capacity  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  disruptions  in  the  orderly 
operation  of  nuclear  powerplants  that  cannot 
reasonably  provide  adequate  spent  fuel  stor- 
age capacity  at  the  powerplant  site  when 
needed. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  consistent  with 
such  criteria  as  he  prescribes  under  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  In  section  301  and  as  are  re- 
quired under  this  section,  shall  offer  to  enter 
into,  and  may  enter  into,  contracts  with  per- 
'  sons  owning  and  operating  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  that  the  Secretary  determines 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
to  ensure  the  continued  orderly  operation 
of  the  powerplant,  through  the  maintenance 
of  a  full  core  reserve  storage  capability,  either 
by  utilizing  ax-ailable  spent  fue!  pools  to  the 
extent  practical  or  by  adding  new  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  the  power- 
plant:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  enter  Into  contracts  for  spent  fuel 
in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  available  storage 
capacity  specified  In  subsection  305. (a). 
Those  contracts  shall  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  vrtll  (1)  take  title  to  such 
amounts  of  spent  fuel  from  the  powerplants 
as  the  Secretary  determines  canno*  be  stored 
onslte.  (2)  transport  the  spent  fuel  to  a  Fed- 
erally owned  and  operated  interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facility,  and  (3)  store 
such  fuel  in  the  facility  pending  further 
processing,  storage  or  disposal. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  propose,  by  rule,  procedures  and  cri- 
teria for  making  the  determination  required 
by  subsection  (a)  that  a  nuclear  powerplant 
cannot  reasonably  provide  adequate  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  powerplant  site 
when  needed  to  ensure  the  continued  orderly 
operation  of  the  powerplant. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  take  title  to  spent  fuel,  trans- 
port spent  fuel,  store  or  dispose  of  spent 
fuel  or  the  waste  products  associated  with 
spent  fuel  from  a  nuclear  powerplant  not 
located  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.   303.   A   contract  entered   into  under 
-p  section  302  shall  provide — 

(a)  for  a  one-time  payment  at  the  time 
the  Federal  Government  acquires  the  spent 
fuel  of  a  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel,  as 
such  unit  is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  which 
charge  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  to  cover — 

(1)  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such 
spent  fuel:  and 

(2)  the  proportion  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation,  maintenance  and 
decommissioning  of  Federal  interim  away- 
from-reactor  storage  facilities,  which  pro- 
portion is  associated  with  such  spent  fuel. 

(b)  for  the  retention  by  the  owner  of 
such  spent  fuel  of  a  nontransferable  right 
to  the  value  of  the  remaining  fuel  resource 
less  the  costs  of  recovery,  as  determined  at 


the  time  of  recovery.  The  right  ends  when 
the  Federal  Oovemment — 

( 1 )  takes  action  resulting  in  the  recovery 
of  the  remaining  fuel  resource  and  gives  to 
the  owner  of  the  right  an  amount  of  money 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  recovered  fuel  less 
the  costs  of  recovery;  or 

(2)  disposes  of  such  fuel  in  a  repository. 

(c)  that  title  to  the  spent  fuel  together 
with  all  rights  to  such  fuel,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  passes  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  site  of  the  powerplant  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  takes  possession  of  the 
spent  fuel:  and 

(d)  that  the  contract  becomes  effective 
w^hen  the  interim  away-from-reactor  stor- 
age facility  is  available  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  by  notice  -in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
notice  of  Intent  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
by  publishing  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  notice  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning proposed  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contracts. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  one- 
time payment  charge  per  unit  of  spent  fuel 
reqiured  by  subsection  303. (a)  on  an  annual 
basis,  based  on  calculation  of  the  costs  listed 
In  subsection  303. (a),  and  shall  publish  such 
annual  one-time  payment  charge  and  the 
calculation  thereof  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Elach  such  annual  one-time  payment  charge 
shall  become  effective  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lication and  shall  remain  effective  for  a 
period  thereafter  of  twelve  months  as  the 
charge  for  the  costs  listed  in  subsection  303. 
[&)  lor  any  spent  fuel,  title  to  which  Is 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing that  twelve-month  period. 

SEC.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  construct, 
acquire  or  lease  one  or  more  away-from-re- 
actor facilities  for  the  interim  storage  of 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants 
with  a  total  storage  capacity  at  all  such  facil- 
ities of  not  more  than  2,800  metric  tons  of 
uranium.  The  facilities  shall — 

ill  be  made  available  in  a  timely  manner 
to  accommodate  all  spent  fuel  for  which 
commitments  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  be  subject  to  a  license  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202.(3)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974  188  Stat.  1233),  as 
amended:  Provided,  that  in  determining 
whether  to  issue  a  license  for  such  a  facility, 
the  Commission  shall  not  consider  the  need 
for  the  facility.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Commission  a  license  to  construct, 
acquire  or  lease,  and  operate  such  a  facility 
not  later  than  January  1,  1983. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  providing  for  the 
transportation  of  spent  fuel  under  this  Act, 
shall  utilize  by  contract  private  industry  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  each  aspect  of 
such  transportation.  The  Secretary  shall  use 
direct  Federal  services  for  such  transporta- 
tion only  upon  a  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Seeretary,  that  private  industry  Is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  such  trans- 
portation services  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
shall  analyze  and  make  projections  of  the 
availability  when  needed  of  spent  fuel  trans- 
portation casks  required  to  support  trans- 
portation requirements  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b).  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such 
actions  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission, 
respectively,  deem  necessary  and  aporoorl- 
ate  to  ensure  the  timely  availability  when 
needed  of  such  spent  ifuel  transportation 
casks. 


Sec.  306.  When  an  Interim  away-from-re- 
actor storage  facility  is  available,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  possession  of  and  transport 
to  a  designated  storage  facility  any  spent 
fuel  covered  by  a  contract  made  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  take 
this  action  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  owner  of  such  spent  fuel  pro- 
vides notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  that 
such  spent  fuel  Is  available. 

Sec  307.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of — 

(a)  acquiring  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment or  land:  or 

(b)  for  planning,  construction,  or  modifi- 
cation of  facilities. 

to  make  available  facilities  for  the  Interim 
storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  away  from  the  reactor  under 
any  law  making  appropriations  of  funds  or 
authorizations  for  appropriations  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1979, 
or  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980, 
including  funds  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  Project  79-1-p  ( Away-Prom-Reactor 
Spent  Nuclear  Fuel  Storage  Capacity)  in  leg- 
islation authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Inp  September  30.  1980,  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  305. 

Sec  308  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  301  through  307  with  regard  to 
any  facility  for  the  interim  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  section  305(a) 
to  construct,  acquire  or  lease,  the  Secretary 
shall: 

(1)  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  section, 
notify  In  writing  the  Governor  and  the  legis- 
lature of  any  State  In  which  Is  located  a 
potentially  acceptable  site  for  such  a  facil- 
ity or  an  existing  facility  potentially  suit- 
ab'e  for  Interim  storage  of  spent  fuel  of  his 
intention  to  Investigate  that  site  or  facility; 

(2)  during  the  course  of  investigation  of 
such  site  or  facility,  keep  the  Governor 
and  the  legislature  currently  Informed  of 
the  progress  of  work  and  results  of  the 
lnve.stIgatlon; 

(3)  at  the  time  of  selection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  site  or  existing  facility,  but  prior 
to  undertaking  any  site-specific  work  or  al- 
terations, promptly  notify  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  In  writing  of  such  selection; 

(4)  throughout  the  course  of  anv  sub- 
sequent work  on  that  site  or  existing  facil- 
ity, furnish  the  Governor  all  relevant  Infor- 
mation on  a  current  basis  and  provide  him 
with  the  oDt>ortunIty  for  review  and  com- 
ment from  time  to  time. 

(b)  If  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
Governor  has  received  notice  of  selection 
required  by  subsection  (a)  (3).  the  Governor 
notifies  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  facility,  the  Secretary  shall 
suspend  further  work  on  such  facility  and 
promptly  transmit  the  Governor's  objections 
together  with  the  Secretary's  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

(c)  Unless  .within  ninety  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  Secretary's  notification  under 
subsection  (b)  the  President  determines  that 
such  facility  Is  essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest, the  Secretary  shall  terminate  activi- 
ties specific  to  the  facllltv.  Such  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  or 
administrative  review. 

(d)  During  the  regulation  and  monitoring 
of  the  facility,  the  Governor  or  his  designee 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  currently  in- 
formed of  all  relevant  Information,  and  shall 
have  the  right  to  review  and  comment  on 
such  matters  from  time  to  time. 

Sec  309.  Section  202(3)  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(3)  Facilities  used  primarily  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  storage  or  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  or  spent  fuel  resulting  from 
activities  licensed  under  such  Act  or  spent 
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fuel  from  foreign  reactors  transferred  under 
a  subsequent  arrangement  authorized  under 
such  Act." 

Sec.  310.  Transportation  of  spent  fuel 
under  section  303(a)  shall  be  subject  to 
licensing  and  regulation  by  the  Commission 
as  provided  for  transportation  of  com- 
mercial  spent  fuel   under  existing  law. 

SEC.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials 
shall  take  such  actions  as  they  consider 
necessary  to  encourage  and  expedite  the  ef- 
fective use  of  existing  storage  facilities  and 
the  addition  of  needed  new  storage  capacity 
at  the  site  of  each  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plant  consistent  vrith  - 

(1)  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
safety  and  the  environment: 

(2)  economic  considerations; 

(3)  continued  operation  of  the  power- 
plant; 

(4)  the  sensibilities  of  the  population  sur- 
rounding such  powerplant;  and 

(5)  otherwise  applicable  law. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shall  establish  a  cooperative 
program  to  assist  and  encourage  the  private 
development  of  alternate  technologies  for  the 
storage  of  spent  fuel  at  the  sites  of  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants.  with  the  objective  of 
developing  one  or  more  alternate  technol- 
ogies that  can  be  licensed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  a  generic  basis  for  use  at  the  sites  of 
all  civilian  nuclear  powerplants  without  the 
need  for  additional  site-specific  approvals  by 
the  Commission  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, "alternate  technologies"  shall  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  spent  fuel 
storage  casks. 

Sec.  312.  (a)  any  person  filing  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Commission  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  a  license,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  license,  to  expand 
the  spent  fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site 
of  a  civilian  nuclear  powerplant,  through  the 
use  of  high  density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel 
rod  compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent 
fuel  to  another  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity,  or  by  other  means,  may 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Commission  for  is- 
suance of  the  llcensp  or  license  amendment 
on  an  Interim  basis  prior  to  the  conduct  or 
completion  of  any  required  hearing  upon 
such  apollcatlon. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  grant  the  peti- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (a>  and 
Issue  the  license  or  license  amendment  on  an 
Interim  basis  If  the  Commission  or  Its  des- 
ignee determines  that — 

(1)  In  all  resnects  other  than  the  con- 
duct or  completion  of  any  required  hearing. 
the  requirements  of  law  are  met;  and 

(2)  In  accordance  with  such  reoulrements. 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  license  or  license 
amendment  during  the  Interim  period.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  license  or  licence  amendment,  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  the  environment  during  the 
Interim  nerlod. 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Tn  anv  Commission  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  189  of  the  Atomic  Energv 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  on  an  application 
for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment  to  an 
existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  to  expand  the  spent  fuel 
storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  powerplant.  through  the  use  of  hlgh- 
densltv  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod  compac- 
tion, the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel  to  an- 
other such  powerplant  within  a  utllltv  sys- 
tem, the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storaee  capacltv. 
or  by  other  means,  the  Commission  shall  first 
provide  the  parties  to  the  proceeding-  an  op- 
portunltv  to  submit  for  the  record  such 
written  data,  views  or  arguments  as  the  hear- 
ing board  may  specify.  At  the  request  of  any 


party,  the  hearing  board  shall  provide  an 
opportunity  for  oral  argument  with  respect 
to  any  matter  identified  in  the  written  sub- 
missions which  the  hearing  board  determines 
to  be  in  controversy  among  the  parties.  The 
hearing  shall  be  preceded  by  such  discovery 
procedures  as  the  rules  of  the  Commission 
shall  provide,  and  as  ordered  by  the  hearing 
board.  The  hearing  board  shall  require  each 
moving  party,  Including  the  Commission 
staff,  to  submit  in  written  form,  at  the  time 
the  proceeding  Is  initiated,  all  the  facts  and 
arguments  upon  which  that  party  proposes 
to  rely  that  are  known  at  such  time  to  that 
party. 

(b)(1)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
hearing  board  shall  designate  any  disputed 
question  of  fact,  together  with  any  remaining 
questions  of  laws,  for  resolution  In  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing  only  If  It  determines 
that — 

(A)  There  Is  a  genuine  and  substantial 
dispute  of  fact  involving  factual  assump- 
tions or  methodology  upon  which  expert 
opinion  Is  based,  or  concerning  the  credibil- 
ity or  competence  of  an  expert  witness  sig- 
nificantly relied  upon  by  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding,  which  can  only 
be  resolved  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the 
introduction  of  reliable  and  specifically 
identified  evidence  in  an  adjudicatory  hear- 
ing; and 

(B)  The  decision  of  the  Commission  Is 
likely  to  depend  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
resolution  of  such  dispute. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  hearing  board  shall  designate 
In  writing  the  specific  facts  that  are  in  gen- 
uine and  substantial  dispute,  the  reason  why 
the  decision  of  the  agency  Is  likely  to  depend 
on  the  resolution  of  such  facts,  and  the  rea- 
son why  an  adjudicatory  hearing  is  likely  to 
resolve  the  dispute. 

(c)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful  or  set 
aside  a  decision  of  the  Commission  in  any 
proceeding  described  in  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause of  a  failure  by  it  to  use  a  particular 
procedure  pursuant  to  this  section  unless — 

(A)  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used  was 
presented  to  the  hearing  board  in  a  timely 
fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  excuse  the  failure  to  present  a 
timely  objection,  and 

(B)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  has 
precluded  a  fair  consideration  and  Informed 
resolution  of  a  central  issue  of  the  proceed- 
ing taken  as  a  whole. 

Sec  314.  In  any  proceeding  on  an  appli- 
cation for  a  license,  or  for  an  amendment  to 
an  existing  license,  filed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  expand  the  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity  at  the  site  of  a  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplant.  through  the  use  of 
high-density  fuel  storage  racks,  fuel  rod 
compaction,  the  transshipment  of  spent  fuel 
to  another  such  powerplant  within  a  utility 
system,  the  construction  of  additional  spent 
fuel  pool  capacity  or  dry  storage  capacity  or 
by  other  means,  the  Commission  shall  not 
consider  as  alternatives  the  storage  of  spent 
fuel  in  away-from-reactor  storage  facilities. 
TITLE  IV— DISPOSAL  OP  HIGH  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  AND  SPENT  FUEL  FROM 
CIVIUAN  NUCLEAR  ACnVITIES 
Sec  401(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  that — 

( 1 )  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  permanent 
disposal  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities; 

(2)  spent  fuel,  unless  otherwise  processed, 
and  high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  activities  must  be  permanently 
disposed  of  in  a  Federally  owned  and  oper- 
ated repository; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  repositories  capa- 
ble of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 


radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  activities  are  available  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  when  needed;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  demonstrate  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  high-level  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  that  provides  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  public  health,  safety 
and  the  environment. 

(b(  The  policy  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
provide  for — 

( 1 1  the  establishment  of  a  Federally  owned 
and  operated  program  for  the  siting,  devel- 
opment, construction  and  operation  of  re- 
positories capable  of  safely  disposing  of  solid- 
ified high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  activities,  which 
repositories  are  to  be  licensed  by  the  Com- 
mission; 

(2 1  a  national  schedule  for  accomplishing 
the  regulatory  and  programmatic  actions 
needed  to  achieve  the  objective  of  obtaining 
by  January  1.  1988,  a  Commission  authori- 
zation to  construct  the  first  full-scale,  oper- 
ational repository  capable  of  safely  disposing 
of  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  activities, 
and  achievement  of  operational  status  for 
the  repository  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible; 
and 

(3)  the  development,  construction  and 
operation  of  at  least  one  test  and  evaluation 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
packaging,  handling  and  emplacement  tech- 
nology for  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  needed  to  further  the 
demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste  and 
spent  fuel,  with  the  objective  of  achieving 
operational  status  of  one  such  facility  by 
January  1,  1988. 

development      of      EPA      STAKDARDS      AND      NSC 
TECHNICAL   CRrTERIA 

Sec.  402.  (a)  EPA  Standards. — 

Not  later  than  June  1.  1982.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  pursuant  to  authority  under  exist- 
ing law.  shall,  by  rule,  promulgate  generally 
applicable  standards  for  ofTslte  releases  of 
radioactivity  from  repositories  capable  of 
disposing  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities. 

(b)   NRC  Technical  Criteria. — 

Not  later  than  January  1.  1983.  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  authority  under  exist- 
ing law.  shall,  by  rule,  promulgate  technical 
criteria  for  review  of  an  application — 

( 1 )  for  authority  to  construct  a  repository 
capable  of  disposing  of  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  activities, 

(2)  for  a  license  to  emplace  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel  in  the  repository,  or 

(3)  for  a  license  amendment  to  decom- 
mission the  repository.  Such  criteria  shall 
provide  for  the  use  of  multiple  barriers  in 
the  design  of  the  repository  and  shall  limit 
the  retrlevability  of  the  waste  and  spent  fuel 
emplaced  In  the  repository  unless  such 
action  is  needed  to  protect  the  public  health. 
safety  and  the  environment. 

hjentification  of  sites  for  repositories 
Sec  403  (a)  Guidelines  for  Repository  Site 
RecommendatJon. — Not  later  than  Januar>- 
1,  1982.  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  shall  issue  general  guidelines  for  the 
recommendation  of  sites  for  repositories 
capable  of  safely  disposing  of  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  E:;tivit.ies.  Under  such  guide- 
lines, the  Secretary  shall  specify  factors  that 
would  disqualify  a  site  from  development  aa 
a  repository,  including  factors  pertaining  to 
the  location  of  valuable  natural  resources, 
proximity  to  population,  hydrogeo-^hyslcs 
activity,  and  nuclear  defense  activities.  The 
guidelines  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  con- 
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slder  the  various  geologic  media  In  which 
sites  for  repositories  may  be  located  and,  to 
the  extent  practicable  considering  the  sched- 
ule of  actions  contained  In  this  title,  to  rec- 
ommend sites  In  different  geologic  media. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Guidelines  estab- 
lished \jnder  this  subsection  in  considering 
sites  to  be  recommended  under  subsection 

(b)  Srra  Recommendation  by  the  Secke- 

T*«T. — 

(1)  Not  later  than  June  1.  19B2,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Identify  and  recommend  to  the 
President  at  least  two  site-;  that  the  Secretary 
determln-is  are  suitable  for  site  characteriza- 
tion. Not  later  than  January  1.  1983.  the 
Secretary  shall  identify  and  recommend  to 
the  President  at  least  one  additional  site 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  suitable 
for  such  purpose.  Each  recommendation  of  a 
site  shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
basis  for  the  recommendation.  If  the  Secre- 
tary recommends  a  site  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  site  is  located  and  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe 
of  the  Secretary's  recommendation  and  the 
basis  for  such  recommendation. 

(2)  Before  recommending  to  the  President 
any  site  for  characterization,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  site  Is  located  and  the  Tribal 
Council  o'  any  affected  Indian  tribe  of  the 
proposed  recommendation,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  hold  public  meetings  in  the  vicinity  o'f 
the  site  to  inform  Ihe  residents  of  the  area 
in  which  the  site  is  located  of  the  proposed 
recommendation  and  to  receive  their  com- 
ments. 

(c)  Presidential  Review  op  Recommended 
Sres. — 

(1)  The  President  shall  review  each  site 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b).  Within  60  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  a  recommendation  for  a  site,  the 
President  in  his  discretion  shall  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  site,  and  transmit 
his  decision  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  In  which  the  site  Is  located, 
and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected 
Indian  tribe.  If  the  President  falls  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  site  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  during  such  60-day  pe- 
riod, or  within  such  period  falls  to  Invoice 
his  authority  under  paragraph  (2)  to  delay 
the  determination,  the  site  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  approved. 

(2)  the  President  may  delay  for  not  more 
than  6  months  his  decision  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  site  upon  de- 
termining that  the  information  provided 
with  the  recommendation  Is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  a  decision  within  the  60-day  period 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1).  The  President 
may  Invoke  his  authority  under  this  para- 
graph by  submitting  written  notice  to  the 
Congress,  within  such  period,  of  his  Intent 
to  utilize  the  authority  provided  under  this 
paragraph.  If  the  President  Invokes  this  au- 
thority under  this  paragraph  but  falls  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  site  at  the  end  of 
such  6-month  period,  the  site  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  approved. 

(d)  Any  activity  of  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  preliminary  decision-making  ac- 
tivity and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852) . 

SnX    CHARACTEWZATION 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
In  accordance  with  this  section  appropriate 
site  characterization  activities  at  each  site 
approved  under  section  403. 

(b)(1)  Before  proceeding  to  sink  shafts 
at  any  site,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  for 
such  site  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  In  which  the  site  Is  lo- 


cated, and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any 
affected  Indian  tribe,  for  their  review  and 
comment — 

(A)  an  environmental  assessment  of  the 
nonradiologlcal  impacts  of  the  site  charac- 
terization activities  planned  for  such  site, 
and  a  discussion  of  alternative  activities  for 
purposes  of  site  characterization  which  may 
be  undertaken  to  avoid  such  impacts: 

(B)  a  general  plan  for  site  characteriza- 
tion activities  to  be  conducted  at  such  site, 
which  plan  shall  Include — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  site: 

(11)  a  description  of  the  site  characteriza- 
tion activities,  including  the  extent  of 
planned  excavations,  plans  for  any  onsite 
testing  of  radioactive  material  or  nonradio- 
active material,  investigation  activities  that 
may  affect  the  ability  of  the  site  to  isolate 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel,  and  provi- 
sions to  control  likely  adverse,  safety-related 
Impacts  from  site  characterization  activi- 
ties; 

(ill)  plans  for  decontaminating  and  de- 
commissioning the  site  if  it  is  determined 
unsuitable  for  application  for  licensing  as  a 
repository;  and 

(Iv)  any  other  information  required  by  the 
Commission;  and 

(C)  proposals  describing  the  possible  form 
of  packaging  for  the  waste  material  and 
spent  fuel  that  would  be  emplaced  In  the 
repository. 

(2)  During  the  conduct  of  site  character- 
ization activities  at  a  site,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Commission,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  site  Is  located, 
and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any  affected 
Indian  tribe,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  activities  and  the  Information  devel- 
oped from  such  activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  tests 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  provide 
the  necessary  data  for  an  application  for  a 
construction  authorization  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  repository  at  the  site  and  for  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Commission,  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  site  Is 
located,  and  to  the  Tribal  Council  of  any 
affected  Indian  tribe,  on  the  tests  conducted 
at  a  site  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  on 
the  Information  developed  from  such  tests. 

(d)  (1)  In  conducting  r.ite  characterisation 
activities  or  tests  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  — 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  not  use  radioactive 
materials  at  a  site  unless  the  Commission 
concurs  that  such  use  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide data  for  the  submission  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  construction  authorization  for  a 
repository  at  the  site; 

(B)  If  radioactive  materials  are  placed  In 
a  site,  the  Secretary  shall  place  the  smallest 
quantity  necessary  to  determine  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  site  for  a  repository,  but  In  no 
event  more  than  the  curie  equivalent  of  10 
metric  tons  of  spent  fuel:  and 

(C)  any  radioactive  material  used  or  placed 
on  a  site  shall  be  fully  retrievable: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  restrictions  of 
subparagraphs  (1)(A)  and  (1)(B)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  section  407. 

(2)  If  characterization  activities  are  termi- 
nated at  a  site  for  any  reason,  the  Secretary 
shall  remove  any  nuclear  waste,  snent  fuel 
or  other  radioactive  materials  at  or  In  the 
site  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

SITE  APPROVAL  AND  CONSTRtTCTION 
ATTTRORIZATIONS 

Sac.  405.  (a)  Prior  to  submitting  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  for  annroval  of  a 
site,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  public  meetings 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  to  Inform  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  In  which  the  site  is  located 
of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  and  to 
receive  their  comments.  Upon  completion  of 


the  meetings,  the  Secretary  may  submit  to 
the  President  a  recommendation  that  the 
President  approve  the  site  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  repository. 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1986,  the 
President  shall  select  at  least  one  site  that 
the  President  considers  qualified  for  appli- 
cation for  license  as  a  repository. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  an  application  for  authorization 
to  construct  a  repository  at  a  site  selected  by 
the  President  within  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President  selects  a  site  under  sub- 
section (b).  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
copy  of  such  license  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  which  the  site  is  located 
and  to  the  Tribal  council  of  any  affected  In- 
dian tribe. 

(d)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  on  which  an  application  is  submitted 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  describing 
the  proceedings  on  the  application  under- 
taken through  such  date,  Including  a  de- 
scription of — 

( 1 )  major  unresolved  safety  Issues,  and 
the  Secretary's  explanation  of  design  and  op- 
eration plans  for  resolving  such  Issues: 

(2)  matters  of  contention  regarding  the 
application;  and 

(3)  any  Commission  actions  regarding  the 
granting  or  denial  of  the  application. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  consider  a  li- 
cense application  for  the  construction  of  a 
repository  In  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  final  decision  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  the  first  such  appli- 
cation   not    later   than   January    1,    1988. 

(f )  The  Commission  shall  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  authorization  to  construct  a 
repository  In  accordance  with  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  such  applications,  except  that — 

(1)  the  Commission  need  only  consider  as 
alternate  sites  for  the  proposed  facility  those 
sites  approved  for  site  characterization  under 
subsection  403. (c),  and 

(2)  the  Commission  shall  issue  a  final  de- 
cision approving  or  disapproving  the  first 
such  application  not  later  than  January  1. 
1988. 

Federal  officials  shall  take  such  actions  as 
they  consider  necessary,  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  safety  and 
the  environment,  to  achieve  operational 
status  of  a  repository  licensed  under  sub- 
section 405. (e)  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

TEST  AND  EVALUATION  FACILrTY 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  1, 
1983.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  for  at  least  one  test  and 
evaluation  facility  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  packaging,  handling  and  em- 
placement technology  for  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  from 
civilian  nuclear  activities  needed  to  further 
the  demonstration  of  disposal  of  such  waste 
and  spent  fuel.  The  proposal  shall  include 
site-specific  designs,  specifications  and  cost- 
estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  initial  facility,  and  a  achedule 
for  th^ construction  of  a  facility,  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  achieving  facility  oper- 
ation not  later  than  January  1,  1988. 

(b)  The  facility  shall  be  designed  to— 

(1)  be  constructed  and  operated  at  a  site 
approved  by  the  President  for  site  char- 
acterization In  accordance  with  subsection 
403.(c).  and  In  accordance  with  applicable 
site  characterization  requirements,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  404.  to  preserve  the  avail- 
ability of  the  site  for  use  for  a  repository; 

(2)  accept  a  total  of  not  more  than  300 
packages  of  solidified  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel; 

(3)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement and  maintenance  of  the  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
to  be  emplaced  In  the  facility; 
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(4)  accept  waste  and  spent  fuel  packages 
incorporating  multiple  barrier  design;  and 

(5)  permit  full  retrlevablUty  of  the  waste 
and  spent  fuel  to  be  emplaced  in  the  facility. 

(c)  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  shall  transmit  their  comments  on  the 
final  proposal  to  the  Congress  together  with 
the  proposal. 

(d)  (1)  Preparation  and  transmittal  of  the 
proposal  to  the  Congress  is  not  a  major 
Federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  within 
the  meaning  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1989 
t83  Stat.  852),  but  an  environmental  assess- 
ment shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal  to 
accompany  such  transmittal. 

(2)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  facility,  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  shall 
apply,  except  that  any  environmental  im- 
pact statement  in  connection  with  such  fa- 
cility need  not  consider  any  alternative  to 
the  design  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b).  as  may  have  been  amended  by  such  sub- 
sequent congressional  authorlzsatlon. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  test  and  evaluation  facility  au- 
thorized under  this  section  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  license  by  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Secretary  shall  ob- 
tain the  concurrence  of  the  Commission  in 
the  siting,  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  facility. 

NATIONAL  SrTE  BURVET  PROGRAM 

Sec.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  shall  conduct  a 
national  site  survey  program,  to  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  January  1,  1986.  for 
the  purpose  of  Identifying  sites  that  may  be 
suitable  for  site  characterization  for  a  re- 
pository In  addition  to  those  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  403(b). 

(b)  The  national  site  survey  program  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
every  State  that  may  contain  acceptable  sites 
for  a  repository. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  results  of 
the  national  site  survey  program  established 
by  subsection  (a)  in  identifying  and  recom- 
mending sites  for  site  characterization  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  a  repository  in 
addition  to  the  repository  licensed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  405;  Provided.  That  In  rec- 
ommending such  additional  sites  for  site 
characterization,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  cost  and  Impact  of  transporting  to  the 
repository  site  the  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  to  be  dis- 
posed of  In  the  repository,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  geographical  distribution  In  the 
siting  of  repositories. 

TITLE      V— LONG-TERM      STORAGE      OP 
HIGH-LEVEL       RADIOACTIVE       WASTE 
AND     SPENT     FUEL     PROM     CIVILIAN 
NUCLEAR  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  501.  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  a 
system  consisting  of  at  least  one  facility  for 
the  long-term,  retrievable,  monitored  storage 
of  solidified  hlRh-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  fuel  resulting  from  civilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities. The  long-term  storage  of  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
m  such  facilities  shall  not  constitute  an  al- 
ternative to  the  disposal  of  such  waste  or 
spent  fuel   In  a  repository.  Such   facilities 
shall  be  designed  to — 

(a)  accommodate  spent  fuel  and  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities: 

(b)  permit  continuous  monitoring,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  the  spent  fuel 
and  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste  for 
the  foreseeable  future; 

(c)  provide  for  the  ready  retrieval  of  any 
•pent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level  radio- 
active waste;  and 


(d)  safely  contain  such  solidified  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel  so  long 
as  may  be  necessary,  by  means  of  mainte- 
nance, including,  but  not  limited  to.  replace- 
ment as  necessary,  of  such  facility. 

Sec.  502.  The  proposal  shall  Include — 

(a)  the  general  description,  cost  estimates, 
and  construction  schedule  for  a  system; 

(b)  slte-speclflc  designs,  specifications,  and 
costs  estimates  adequate  to  solicit  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  Initial  facility  within 
the  system  which  will  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  long-term,  retrievable,  monitored 
storage  of  spent  fuel  and  solidified  high-level 
radioactive  waste;  and 

(c)  a  plan  for  integrating  such  long-term, 
retrievable,  monitored  storage  facilities  with 
the  Interim  spent  fuel  storage  facilities  and 
repositories  authorized  by  titles  m  and  IV  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  503.  In  formulating  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Commission 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  shall  transmit  their  comments  on  the 
final  proposal  to  the  Congress  together  with 
the  proposal. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Preparation  and  transmittal 
of  the  proposal  to  the  Congress  Is  not  a  major 
Federal  action  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment  within 
the  meaning  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  852).  but  an  environmental  assess- 
ment shall  be  prepared  on  the  proposal  to 
accompany  such  transmittal  based  upon 
available  Information  regarding  alternative 
technologies  for  waste  storage. 

(b)  When  Congress  authorizes  construc- 
tion of  the  initial  facility,  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
shall  apply,  except  that  any  environmental 
Impact  satement  in  connection  with  such 
facility  need  not  consider  any  alternative  to 
the  design  criteria  set  forth  In  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  may  have  been  amended  by  such 
subsequent  congressional  authorization. 

(c)  Any  facility  authorized  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  license  under  section 
202(3)  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  1233) .  except  that  In  Its  consid- 
eration of  the  application  filed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  initial  facility,  the  Commission 
may  not  consider  any  alternative  to  the  de- 
sign criteria  set  forth  In  section  501  of  this 
Act  but  shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  licensing  process  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

TITLE  VI— FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 
Sec.  601.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treabijr  •  of  the  United  States  a  separate 
account  to  provide  for  costfi  directly  related 
to  (1)  the  acquisition,  lease  or  construction, 
and  operation  of  Federal  away-from-reactor 
interim  storage  facilities  for  spent  fuel  in 
accordance  with  title  III  of  this  Act;  (2)  the 
construction  and  operation  of  repositories  for 
the  disposal  of  such  spent  fuel  or  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian 
nuclear  activities  In  accordance  with  title  IV 
of  this  Act:  (3)  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  one  or  more  test  and  evaluation  facil- 
ities in  accordance  vrith  title  IV  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  construction  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties for  the  long-term  storage  of  such  spent 
fuel  or  solidified  high-level  radioactive  waste 
In  accordance  with  title  V  of  this  Act:  and 

(5)  the  related  handling  and  transportation 
of  such  spent  fuel  or  waste.  Amount*  appro- 
priated under  section  308  or  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  purposes  of  titles  III.  IV.  V  and  VI  of  this 
Act,  all  charges  under  section  303,  receipts 
derived  from  the  sale  of  any  reprocessed  fuel, 
all  fees  collected  under  section  603.  and  the 
proceeds  from  any  obligations  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  602  of  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  account. 

(b)  To  the  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  In  appropriations  Acts,  the  Sec- 
retarv  may  draw  on  such  account  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  titles  III.  IV.  V  and  VI  of 


this  Act:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
not  construct  or  acquire  any  major  nuclear 
waste  facility  unless  the  specific  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  initiation  of  such  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  is  explicitly  approved  In 
an  appropriation  Act. 

Sec  602.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  may  borrow  money 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
amounts  provided  in  appropriation  Acts.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  agree  on  terms,  maturities,  and  condi- 
tions of  the  obligations,  but  the  maturities 
may  not  be  more  than  thirty  years.  The  Sec- 
retary may  redeem  the  obligations  before 
maturity.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
decide  the  interest  rate  of  the  obligations 
considering  the  average  market  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  before  the  obligations  are 
Issued.  The  interest  payments  on  such  obli- 
gations may  be  deferred  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  any 
Interest  payment  so  deferred  shall  bear  In- 
terest. Such  obligations  shall  be  issued  In 
amounts  and  at  prices  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  any  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  issued  under  this  section  and 
for  this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  of  the  United  States  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act.  Securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  that  Act  to  pur- 
chase obligations  from  the  Secretar*  under 
this  section. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  307  of  this  Act  and  any  other 
appropriations  made  to  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  titles  III,  IV.  V  and  VI 
of  this  Act  shall  be  repaid  into  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  account,  to- 
gether with  interest  until  the  date  of  repay- 
ment at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  on  long-term  obligations  of 
the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  appropriations  are  made.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  repay  such  appropriations  together 
with  interest  within  thirty  years  from  the 
time  at  which  such  appropriations  become 
available  for  expenditure  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  no  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  are  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  titles  III.  IV.  V  and  VI  of 
this  Act  unless  the  amounts  appropriated  are 
deposited  into  the  account  established  in 
section  601(a). 

Sec.  603.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  Imposed  a 
mandatorv  fee  In  the  amount  of  1.0  mil  per 
kilowatt-hour  on  electricity  generated  by 
civilian  nuclear  powerplants  and  sold  on  or 
after  the  date  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  paving  the  costs  to  be  incurred  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  long-term 
storage  and  permanent  disposal  of  solidified 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  fuel 
from  civilian  nuclear  activities. 

(b)  The  fee  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  collected  bv  the  person  owning  and 
operatln"?  each  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  deposited  in  the  separate 
account  established  by  section  601. 

(c)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  for  the  collection  and 
payment  of  the  fee  established  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

TITIE  Vn— STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  DEVET  OPMTrWT  OF  REPO.STTORTBS 
AND  RETRIEVABT  E,  MONTTOPED  STOR- 
AGE FACILITIES  FOR  SOLIDIFIED 
HTGH-I  EVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  AND 
SPENT  FTTEL 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Identify 
the  States  with  one  or  more  potentially  ac- 
ceptable sites  for  a  repository  or  for  a  re- 
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trlevable.  monitored  storage  facility  for 
soUdlfled  high-level  radioactive  waste  or 
spent  fuel.  Within  ninety  days  of  such  Identi- 
fication, or  within  ninety  days  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Governor,  the  State  legislature,  and  the 
Tribal  Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  In 
any  affected  State  of  the  potentially  accept- 
able sites  within  such  State. 

(b)  Each  affected  State  and  affected  In- 
dian tribe  notined.  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  have  the  right  to  participate  in  a  proc- 
ess of  consultation  and  concurrence,  based 
on  pabllc  health  and  safety  and  environ- 
mental concerns.  In  all  stages  of  the  plan- 
ning, siting,  development,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  repository  or  a  retrievable, 
monitored  storage  facility  that  Is  required 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Conunlsslon.  Upon  the 
approval  of  a  site  for  site  characterization 
for  such  a  repository,  or  upon  the  designa- 
tion of  a  site  for  sucli  a  retrievable,  moni- 
tored storage  facility,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  enter  Into  negotiations  with  each 
such  State  and  Indian  tribe  to  establish  a 
cooperative  agreement  under  which  the  State 
or  Indian  tribe  may  exercise  such  right.  Pub- 
lic i>artlclpatlon  in  the  negotiation  of  such 
agreement  shall  be  provided  for  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Secretary,  the  States  and  the  In- 
dian tribes.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  Indian  tribes,  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  minimum  guidelines  for 
public  participation  In  such  negotiations, 
but  the  adequacy  of  such  guidelines  or  any 
failure  to  comply  with  these  guidelines  shall 
not  be  a  basis  for  judicial  review. 

(c)  The  cooperative  agreement  may  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the  shar- 
ing In  accordance  with  applicable  law  of  all 
technical  and  licensing  information,  the 
utilization  of  available  expertise,  the  facili- 
tating of  permitting  procedures.  Joint  proj- 
ect review,  and  the  formulation  of  Joint  sur- 
veillance and  monitoring  arrangements  to 
carry  out  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws. 
Such  cooperative  agreement  shall  provide 
procedures  for  negotiating  and  resolving  ob- 
jections of  the  State  or  Indian  tribe  In  any 
stage  of  the  planning,  siting,  development, 
construction  or  operation  of  such  a  facility 
within  the  State:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  such  agreement  shall  not  affect  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission's  authority  un- 
der existing  law. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this 
title,  "process  of  consultation  and  concur- 
rence" means  a  methodology  by  which  the 
Secretary  (A)  keeps  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  tribe  fully  and  currently  Informed 
about  the  aspects  of  the  project  related  to 
any  potential  Impact  on  the  public  health 
and  safety.  (B)  solicits,  receives,  and  evalu- 
ates concerns  and  objections  of  the  State  or 
affected  Indian  tribe  with  regard  to  such 
aspects  of  the  project  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
and  (C)  works  diligently  and  cooperatively 
to  resolve,  through  arbitration  or  other  ap- 
propriate mechanisms,  such  concerns  and 
objections. 

(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  State  or  affected 
Indian  tribe  shall  seek  to  conclude  the  agree- 
ment required  by  subsection  (b)  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  notification 
under  section  (a) .  The  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  annually  thereafter  on  the 
status  of  the  agreement  approved  vmder  sub- 
section (c).  Any  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  status  of  negotiations  under  subsection 
(b)  of  the  agreement  under  subsection  (c) 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  accompanied  by 
comments  solicited  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  State  or  affected  Indian  Tribe. 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  State  legislature,  and  the  Tribal 
Council  of  any  affected  Indian  tribe  in  an 
affected  State  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to 
submitting  an  amplication  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  authorization  to  construct  a  reposi- 
tory or  retrievable,  monitored  storage  facil- 


ity of  the  Secretary's  Intention  to  file  such 
application. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  after  the  Governor  or 
an  affected  Indian  tribe  has  received  the 
notice  required  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  but  no 
later  than  ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe 
notifies  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  objections 
to  the  proposed  repository  or  retrievable, 
monitored  storage  facility,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  transmit  such  objections  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  If  the  Governor  or  the  Indian  tribe 
has  filed  objections  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 2 ) .  the  Secretary  shall  not  submit 
such  an  application  and  shall  suspend  fur- 
ther stte-speclfic  activities  on  the  proposed 
repository  or  retrievable,  monitored  storage 
facility  If  during  the  sixty-day  period  of  con- 
tinuous session  following  submittal  to  Con- 
gress of  the  objections,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  pursuant  to  section 
703  stating  In  substance  that  the  proposal 
for  the  repository  or  retrievable,  monitored 
storage  facility  does  not  sufficiently  address 
State  and  local  concerns  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  aoply  to  the  Commission  for  an 
authorization  to  construct  the  facility. 

Sec.  702.   (a)   For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;   and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certan  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  any  period 
of  time  In  which  Congress  Is  In  continuous 
session. 

(b)  Sections  702  through  706  of  this  Act 
are  enacted  by  Congress  (1)  as  an  exercise 
of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively, 
and  as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the  case  of 
resolutions  described  by  section  703  of  this 
Act;  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith:  and  (2)  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Sec.  703.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
"resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows: 

"That    the    believes    that    the 

proposed  development  of  a  repository  or  re- 
trievable, monitored  storage  facility  at 

within  the  State  of which 

Is  the  basis  of  objections  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on 
--.  19  does  not  sufficiently  ad- 
dress State  and  local  concerns  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  apply  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  for  an  authorization  to 
construct  such  repository  or  retrievable, 
monitored  storage  facility."  the  blank  spaces 
therein  belng-approprlately  filled. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  No  later  than  the  first  day 
of  session  following  the  day  on  which  objec- 
tions by  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  subsection  601.(f).  a  reso- 
lution, as  defined  in  section  703.  shall  be  In- 
troduced (by  request)  In  the  House  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the 
report  Is  referred,  or  by  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  designated  by  such  chair- 
man; and  shall  be  Introduced  (by  request) 
In  the  Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  report  Is  referred,  or  by 
a  Member  or  Members  of  the  Senate  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman. 

(b)  A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed  facility   which   Is   the   basis   of   such 


objections  shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
(and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same 
report  shall  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee) by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee  shall 
make  Us  recommendations  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  respectively, 
within  forty-five  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  following  the 
date  of  such  resolution's  Introduction. 

Sec.  705.  If  the  committee  to  which  Is  re- 
ferred a  resolution  introduced  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  section  604  (or.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  resolution,  the  first  reso- 
lution Introduced  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed facility  which  Is  the  basis  of  such 
objections,  has  not  reported  such  resolu- 
tion or  Identical  resolution  at  the  end  of 
forty-five  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  its  introduction,  such 
committee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion and  such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on 
the  appropriate  calendar  of  the  House 
Involved, 

Sec  706.  (a)  When  the  committee  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged 
(under  section  705)  from  further  considera- 
tion of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization plan.  It  Is  at  any  time  thereafter 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for 
any  Member  of  the  respective  House  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  Is 
not  debatable.  The  motion  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  post- 
pone, or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  other  business.  A  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In 
order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  the 
resolution  shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  House  until  disposed 
of. 

lb)  Debate  on  the  resolution,  and  on  all 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  Individuals  favoring  and  Individ- 
uals oppo3lng  the  resolution.  A  motion  fur- 
ther to  limit  debate  Is  In  order  and  not  de- 
batable. An  amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  In  order. 

(c)  Immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  a  single  quo- 
rum call  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  If 
requested  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  appropriate  House,  the  vote  on  final  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  shall  occur. 

id  I  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chnlr  relating  to  the  anpllcatlon  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

Sec.  707.  In  considering  any  objections  by 
a  State  or  Indian  tribe  submitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Congress 
may  obtnin  the  views  and  comments  of  the 
Nuclear  Recrulatory  Commission  on  such  ob- 
jections. The  provision  of  views  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  construed  as  binding 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  anv  licens- 
ing action  pertaining  to  the  facility  which 
Is  the  subject  of  such  objections. 

SEr.  708.  The  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  In 
no  way  be  considered  as  binding  with  respect 
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to  any  licensing  action  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  pertaining  to  the  facility 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such  resolution. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  Senator  in  this 
body  who  does  not  understand  the  need 
to  legislate  a  Federal  policy  for  the  dis- 
posal of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from 
civilian  powerplants.  This  issue  has  been 
before  Congress  in  the  past  and  most 
unfortunately  we  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  enacting  a  law.  I  believe  the  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  which 
is  built  around  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  96th  Congress  is  like- 
ly to  prove  to  be  the  bill  which  does  be- 
come law  in  this  Congress. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  know  that  my 
primary  interest  in  the  issue  of  nuclear 
waste  disposal  is  not  how  it  will  be  done 
technically,  but  how  the  institutional 
side  will  be  solved.  I  believe  the  technol- 
ogy exists  for  disposal.  What  is  still  im- 
resolved  is  what  role  States  will  play  in 
the  siting  and  construction  of  waste  re- 
positories. This  legislation  would  end 
that  uncertainty  by  specifying  the  role 
that  States  are  to  play. 

Generally  speaking.  Mr.  President,  this 
role  would  provide  States  with  substan- 
tive input  into  the  siting,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  repository  for  civilian 
high-level  nuclear  waste.  States  would 
have  the  opportunity  through  direct  ar- 
bitration with  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  participate  in  concerns  of  health  and 
safety.  If  the  States'  concerns  were  not 
resolved  by  the  time  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  was  to  apply  for  authorization 
to  construct  a  repository  the  Congress 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  halt  the 
project.  If  the  Congress  failed  to  dis- 
approve the  proposed  repository  the 
States  would  still  have  the  opportimity 
to  participate  through  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  licensing  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  act  on  this  legislation  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  have  taken  far  too  long  al- 
ready, the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  must 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  nuclear  power 
development.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  National  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
the  proviso  that  if  either  committee  re- 
ports the  bill,  the  other  committee  shall 
be  obliged  to  report  the  bill  in  30  calen- 
dar days,  not  including  days  on  which 
the  Senate  is  in  recess  for  more  than  3 
days  or  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims  pro- 
visions of  that  title  are  the  exclusive 
remedy  in  medical  malpractice  actions 


and  proceedings  resulting  from  federally 
authorized  National  Guard  training  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <  Mr.  Gorton  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  814,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  with  respect  to  organized  crime 
and  the  use  of  violence. 

S.  881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudhan.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch wiiz). 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  881.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize 
Federal  research  and  development  as  a 
base  for  technological  innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

S.   000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskyi,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  900.  a  bill  to  assure  that  job  skills 
training,  and  employment  opportunities 
are  furnished  through  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers  and  other  com- 
mimity  based  organizations  of  demon- 
strated effectiveness  in  certain  block 
grant  programs  involving  the  creation  of 
urban  jobs  in  enterprise  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1S20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heiiw.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1320.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  modify  the  excise  tax  on  trucks,  buses, 
tractors,  and  so  forth,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    1421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum) 
w£is  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1421.  a 
bill  entitled  the  "National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration  Act  of  1981." 

S.    1498 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1498.  a  bill  to  establish  an  office  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  drugs  for  dis- 
eases and  conditions  of  low  incidence. 

S.    1 586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1586.  a  bill  to  establish  national  policy 
of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  development  of 
deep-draft  seaports,  inland  river  ports 
and  waterways  necessary  to  domestic 
and  foreign  waterborne  commerce;  and 
to  require  recovery  of  certain  expendi- 
tures of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  the  operation,  maintenance, 


and  construction  of  inland  shallow-draft 
and   deep-draft   navigational   channels 
and  other  projects  as  appropriate, 
s.  issa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1589.  a 
bill  to  improve  the  security  of  the  electric 
power  generation  and  transmission  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States. 

8.    1S98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1598.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Interest  Rates. 

8.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1631.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
8.  less 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1635.  a 
bill  to  delay  the  application  of  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  until  January  1.  1983. 
8.  lesi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1651,  a 
bill  to  combat  international  terrorism. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58.  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constituticm 
altering  Federal  fiscal  decisionmaking 
procedures. 

senate    joint   RESOLUTION    107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) .  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JOHNSTON),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Pressler  ) .  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 107.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  7th  day  of  October  1981.  as 
"National  Guard  Day." 

senate  CONCtniRENT  RESOLUTION   29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams ) .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  frwn  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Gorton),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  29,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution disapproving  certain  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Federal  Consistency 
Regulations. 

SENATE    RESOLtrriON    ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 175.  a  resolution  to  congratulate 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  Diamond  Jubilee. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Denton) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 199,  a  resolution  to  authorize  Na- 
tional Productivity  Improvement  Week. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INCREASE   IN  PUBLIC   DEBT  LIMIT 

AMENOMENV     NO.     £64 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Brad- 
ley )  submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution »H.J.  Res.  265)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

REDUCTION    OP    THIRD    YEAR    TAX    Ctir 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and 
will  send  it  to  the  desk  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

It  i3  no  secret  that  expectations  for 
our  country's  economy  have  suffered  a 
serious  decline  in  the  past  2  months,  and 
Congress  now  faces  a  dilemma.  We  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
which  will  assure  more  favorable  ex- 
pectations for  smaller  deficits  and  lower 
interest  rates. 

The  amendment  we  will  offer  is  keyed 
to  interest  rates.  When  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic package  was  proposed  and  passed, 
its  success  hinged  on  quickly  falling  in- 
terest rates  and  lower  inflation  leading 
to  greater  economic  growth,  all  of  which 
would  lielp  the  country  and  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

It  has  not  turned  out  that  way  thus 
far,  and  even  the  most  optimistic  econ- 
omists are  predicting  continued  high 
interest  rates  over  the  next  several 
months.  People  throughout  the  country 
are  currently  more  concerned  about  this 
problem  than  any  other. 

This  condition  caimot  be  allowed  to 
persist  for  both  social  and  economic  rea- 
sons. Economically,  high  interest  rates 
will  cause  higher  Federal  spending 
for  Interest  on  the  debt  and  for 
many  other  purposes,  they  will  discour- 
age economic  growth,  and  the  need  for 
Federal  borrowing  to  cover  the  resulting 
Federal  deficits  will  tend  to  keen  interest 
rates  high.  In  human  terms,  high  inter- 
est rates  will  continue  to  cause  high 
levels  of  individual  and  business  bank- 
ruptcies, unemployment,  and  all  the  at- 
tendant human  suffering. 

The  amendment  offer  is  the  only  legis- 
lative effort,  other  than  nonbinding  res- 
olutions, to  deal  directly  with  high  inter- 
est rates. 

It  is  based  upon  the  President's  pre- 
dicted 10.5  percent  cost  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing and  a  $42.5  billion  deficit  for 
fiscal  1982. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
if  91 -day  Treasury  bill  interest  rates  do 
not  fall  to  an  average  of  10.5  percent  as 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1982,  then  the 
size  of  the  July  1983,  individual  tax  cut 
will  be  reduced  in  order  to  hold  down 


the  size  of  the  1983  and  1984  Federal 
deficits. 

This  amendment  was  debated  pre- 
viously in  the  Senate,  at  which  time  it 
received  substantial  support  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  Reagan  administration  package, 
and  the  debate  followed  on  the  heels  of 
the  President's  televised  appeal  to  the 
Nation  to  urge  Congress  to  pass  his  pro- 
gram without  change. 

Now  that  the  hope  of  a  quick  moder- 
ation of  interest  rates  has  been  shattered, 
we  believe  fiscal  policy  should  be  ad- 
justed accordingly. 

Here  is  how  the  amendment  would 
work  and  some  points  in  favor  of  its 
adoption: 

First.  To  give  some  examples  of  this 
amendment's  possibilities,  if  the  average 
91 -day  T-bill  rate  is  10.5  percent  or  less, 
the  full  5-10-10  reduction  goes  into  ef- 
fect. But  if  the  T-bill  rate  is  11.0  percent 
and  the  deficit  is  $63  billion,  the  tax  cut 
would  be  5-10-5,  since  reducing  the  size 
of  the  July  1.  1983,  tax  rate  cut  by  half 
represents  a  revenue  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $21  billion  for  1984.  Other 
examples : 
1983   deficit:  (■) 

$42.5  billion  or  less 6-10-10 

»46  billion 5-10-9 

»50  billion 6-10-8 

$55  billion 6-10-7 

$58  billion -     5-10-6 

$53  billion  or  more 5-10-5 

>  Individual  81-83-83  tax  rate  cut  If  T-blU 
rate  exceeds  10.6  percent. 

Second.  Adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  have  a  positive  effect  on  financial 
markets.  The  demonstration  by  Congress 
that  we  are  determined  not  to  let  1983 
and  1984  deficits  get  out  of  hand  will 
change  expectations  on  the  amount  of 
future  Federal  borrowing  and  on  inter- 
est rates. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would  work 
to  restore  more  optimistic  expectations, 
and  therefore  may  be  the  last  chance  to 
make  the  Reagan  economic  program 
work  without  more  drastic  changes. 

Third.  Recent  polls  show  that  the 
American  people  want  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram to  have  an  opportunity  to  succeed. 
This  amendment  gives  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  its  chance  since  it  calls 
for  no  immediate  rollback  of  the  tax 
legislation  we  have  just  passed ;  it  allows 
all  the  business  and  savings  tax  incen- 
tives to  remain  intact,  and  even  if  it  were 
to  become  effective  due  to  continuing 
high  interest  rates,  it  would  not  chauige 
individuals'  behavior  significantly,  since 
there  is  surely  very  little  difference  in 
expectations  between  a  23-percent  indl- 
vi(lual  income  tax  reduction  and,  for  ex- 
ample, an  18-  or  20-percent  reduction. 

Fourth.  Congress  must  now  realize  that 
the  alternatives  to  this  amendment  pre- 
sent extremely  difficult  choices.  There  is 
a  natural  reluctance  to  delay  or  other- 
wise change  the  tax  cut  which  was  just 
passed.  Budget  cuts  can  probably  still  be 
made  in  some  areas,  but  in  order  to  make 
any  real  dent  in  a  potential  $100,000,000,- 
000  Federal  deficit  in  1984.  there  would 
have  to  be  significant  cutbacks  in  defense 
spending  or  in  social  security,  or  both. 
The  prospect  of  Congress  making  big  cuts 


in  either  social  secur.ty  or  defense  is  not 
good  or  advisable. 

Fifth.  This  amendment  should  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  possible  since  it  is 
likely  to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
economy  and  it  does  not  foreclose  other 
options.  Our  economy  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  drift  while  Congress  and  the 
administration  argue  bitterly  about  other 
remedies.  Such  an  insuing  battle  could 
easily  spill  over  and  result  in  a  much 
divided  Nation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
had  differences  with  the  original  Reagan 
administration  proposal,  we  are  not  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  go  back  and 
undo  what  Congress  has  already  done. 

Instead,  we  offer  this  amendment  as 
an  attempt  to  salvage  the  best  part  of 
what  has  been  enacted  and,  by  concen- 
trating on  interest  rates  and  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  future  year  deficits,  avoid 
some  very  difficult  and  divisive  questions 
which,  without  this  amendment,  surely 
will  face  us  in  the  days  and  months 
ahead. 


NO-nCES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTKB  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  to  examine  the  effects  of  the 
President's  economic  proposals  upon  the 
U.S.  financial  markets  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 28.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6202  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  testify  are:  Walter 
Stein,  vice  chairman  of  Capital  Research 
Co.;  David  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Alliance  Capital  Management 
Corn.;  and  Joel  Leff,  managing  partner 
of  Fortsmann-Leff  Associates. 

For  further  information  call  Lynn 
Pearson  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  222-0544. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATITRAL  RESOURCES 
AlfD  STTBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION, 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  which  will  be  held 
jointly  before  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  6,  beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  to  consider  S.  1662,  the  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981;  and 
S.  637.  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants.  to  set  forth  a 
Federal  policy  and  initiate  a  program  for 
the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
ian activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Paul  Oilman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
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Resources  Committee  staff  at  224-4431. 
or  Mr.  James  Asselstine  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulation  Subcommittee  staff  at  224- 
2991. 

AUTHORITV  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON     FINANCX 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today.  Thurs- 
day. September  24,  at  4  p.m.,  to  discuss 
social  security  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENEXCT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  today,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 24,  to  hold  a  business  meeting  the 
subject  of  which  will  be  S.  1503,  standby 
oil  control  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDI-nONAL  STATEMENTS 


GREECE 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  today  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  make  some  comments 
on  Greece,  I  am  delighted  to  have  a 
moment  to  inject  some  thoughts  of  my 
own. 

When  we  talk  of  Greece,  our  minds  in- 
evitably go  back  to  those  ancient  ideals 
which  did  and  do  more  to  move  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  than  any  other 
system  of  political  thought  ever  devised. 

These  ideals  translate  into  good  citi- 
zenship, into  participatory  democracy, 
into  each  citizen  becoming  a  politician 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  Republican  Secretary  of 
State.  Elihu  Root,  who  said  it  best  many 
years  ago : 

Politics  Is  the  practical  art  of  self-govern- 
ment and  somebody  must  attend  to  it  if  we 
are  to  have  self-government  .  .  .  the  prin- 
ciple ground  for  reproach  against  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  should  be  that  he  is  not  a 
politician. 

This  is  the  kind  of  approach  whose 
roots  trace  back  to  ancient  Greece  and 
it  is  the  approach  I  see  among  my  friends 
in  the  Greek  community  today. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  group  or  com- 
munity that  is  part  of  this  great  country 
of  ours  that  has  contributed  so  much 
and  worked  so  diligently  through  the 
years  as  our  Greek  friends.  As  they  built 
democracy  thousands  of  years  ago  on  the 
shores  of  the  Aegean,  so  have  they  been 
builders  of  democracy  here  in  America. 
They  have  striven  for  the  highest  ideals 
and  have  always  sought  to  live  within  the 
laws  their  heritage  helped  to  forge.  From 
the  precinct  to  the  Congress,  they  have 
provided  the  finest  kind  of  example. 

I  know  others  have  traced  in  detail  the 
history  of  that  heritage  and  also  the 
unfolding  of  the  Greek  chapter  of  the 
American  saga.  Perhaps  I  should  be  able 
to  say  jusi  a  word  on  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Greece.  Anyone  with  even  a 


cursory  knowledge  of  geopolitics  is  aware 
that  Greece's  position  is  crucial  to  the 
maintenance  of  freedom.  This  is  so  not 
only  in  the  intellectual  sense  but  in  the 
military,  national  security  sense.  In  the 
event  of  conflict  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  our  adversaries  would  seek  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Italy  and  Turkey. 
Then  they  could  press  on  toward  the 
Middle  East  or  Southern  Italy  or  Nortn 
Africa. 

But  it  is  not  just  a  geographical  locale 
that  is  important  to  the  national  security 
posture  of  freedom — there  are  many 
other  factors  such  as  its  enormous  mer- 
chant marine.  But  standing  above  them 
all  is  that  indomitable  thirst  for  national 
independence  that  Greece  lias  always 
displayed.  Fighting  alongside  us  in  world 
wars,  Greece  has  shed,  in  proportional 
terms,  far  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
blood  and  sacrifice. 

Today  Greece  spends  nearly  32  percent 
of  its  national  budget — almost  6  percent 
of  its  GNP— on  defense.  Percentage-wise, 
this  is  the  highest  amount  of  military 
spending  by  any  EEC  country.  When  we 
recall  that  this  sacrifice  comes  from  a 
country  with  the  lowest  per  capita  in- 
come in  the  European  Community,  it 
demonstrates  Greece's  will  to  freedom 
and  its  determination  to  perpetuate  the 
values  of  liberty  that  sprang  up  on  its 
own  shores. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  our  two 
countries  will  soon  be  able  to  move  ahead 
on  an  agreement  for  the  extension  of  our 
basing  rights  in  Greece.  It  is  unarguable 
that  continuation  of  these  basing  rights 
serves  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  Greece  specifically,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  generally.  For  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  is  the  freedom  to  which  Greece 
gave  birth  that  our  alliance  is  sworn  to 
protect.* 


MORAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN 
POLITICS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  that 
I  sense  in  organizations  carrying  names 
that  indicate  a  religious  interest  but 
who  are  basically  wrapped  up  in  poli- 
tics. I  intend  to  continue  making  com- 
ments on  this  subject  because  I  feel,  as 
the  Founding  Fathers  did,  that  these  or- 
ganizations are  of  extreme  danger  to  our 
country.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  for 
one  moment  that  this  country  does  not 
need  moral  adjustments  and  I  would 
suggest  that  if  these  organizations  of 
whom  I  speak  would  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  the  bettering  of  American  morals, 
nobody  could  have  an  argument  with 
them,  but  when  they  inject  themselves 
completely  into  the  subject  of  politics 
under  the  guise  of  morality,  that  is  when 
we  run  into  danger. 

In  reading  pieces  which  come  across 
my  desk,  I  was  impressed  by  one  given 
by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles 
before  the  Washington  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Dinner  here  in  Washington  in 
1981.  I  am  sure  our  colleague.  Senator 
Bradley,  will  remember  this.  It  was  ap- 
pealing to  me  because  in  it  Prince 
Charles  spoke  to  the  point  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  and  I  want  to  take 
the  liberty  of  copying  his  remarks  made 


during  that  speech  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  have  the  benefit  of  his  sound  think- 
ing on  the  subject.  I  ask  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  speech  to  which  I  refer  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Excerpt 

Few  things  I  think,  have  done  more  barm 
In  this  history  of  mankind  than  the  belief 
on  part  of  individuals,  or  groups,  or  tribes, 
or  states,  or  nations,  or  churches  that  he 
or  she  or  they  are  in  sole  possession  of  the 
truth,  especially  in  the  case  of  how  to  Uve. 
what  to  be  and  do.  and  that  those  who  differ 
from  them  are  not  merely  mistaken,  but 
wicked  or  mad.  and  need  restraining  or 
suppressing.  It  Is  a  terrible  and  dangerous 
arrogance  to  believe  that  you  alone  are  right 
and  somehow  have  a  magical  eye  which  sees 
the  truth.  And  that  others  cannot  be  right 
If  they  disagree.  There  are  many  ways  of 
living,  there  are  many  ways  of  believing  and 
behaving;  all  knowledge  provided  by  history 
or  anthropology  or  literature,  art  and  law 
makes  it  clear  that  the  differences  of  cul- 
tures and  characters  are  as  deep  as  the 
similarities  which  make  men  human:  and 
we  are  never  the  poorer  for  this  rich  va- 
riety. Knowledge  of  this  opens  the  windows 
of  the  mind  and  the  soul  and  makes  people 
wiser,  nicer  and  much  more  civilised.  Ab- 
sence of  it  breeds  innate  prejudice,  hatred, 
ghastly  extermination  of  heretics  and  those 
who  are  different.  l7nscrupulous  people  will, 
of  course,  feed  on  this  lack  of  knowledge 
and  will  prey  on  others'  fears.  If  the  two 
great  wars,  together  with  Hitler's  genocides, 
haven't  taught  us  that,  then  we  are  incur- 
able. The  most  valuable,  or  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  in  the  British  tradition. 
Is  precisely  the  relative  freedom  from  po- 
litical, racial  and  religious  fanaticism  and 
monomania.  Compromising  reasonably  with 
people  with  whom  you  don't  sympathise  or 
altogether  understand  Is  Indispensable  to 
any  decent  society,  however  dllBcult  it  is  to 
make  the  effort  required.  Nothing  is  more 
destructive  than  a  happy  sense  of  one's  own, 
or  one's  nation's.  Infallibility,  which  lets 
you  destroy  others  with  a  quiet  conscience, 
because  you  were  doing  God's  work,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Sfwnlsh  Inquisition  or  the 
superior  races,  as  with  Hitler,  or  history,  as 
with  Lenin  or  Stalin.* 


BUDGET  CUTS  AND  HISPANIC 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployed Hispanics  encounter  many  bar- 
riers in  their  attempts  to  obtain  produc- 
tive employment.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Boston  Globe  by  Maggie  Rivas  provided 
an  informative  discussion  of  these  road- 
bl(M:ks.  The  article  emphasized  three: 
The  language  barrier,  the  lack  of  educa- 
tional and  employment  experience 
among  imemployed  Hispanics,  and  prej- 
udice directed  against  Hispanics  by  em- 
ployers. Together  these  barriers  created 
a  14.5-percent  Hispanic  unemployment 
rate  in  Massachusetts  for  1979  compared 
to  a  5.1-percent  rate  among  whites.  Even 
that  figure  is  likely  to  be  an  under- 
estimate due  to  inadequate  population 
information. 

Despite  this  bleak  situation,  many 
Hispanics  continue  to  search  and  hope 
for  employment.  According  to  the  arti- 
cle, their  hope  remains  because  Federal 
employment  programs  imder  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  continue  to  fund  local  or- 
ganizations such  as  Alianza  Hispana, 
Casa  del  Sol,  ABCD,  and  the  United 
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Latino  Construction  Workers.  These  or- 
ganizations have  succeeded  In  training 
unemployed  Hispanics  for  a  variety  of 
jobs,  in  providing  them  with  a  workable 
knowledge  of  English,  and  in  placing 
them  in  productive  jobs.  They  have  per- 
mitted Hispanics  to  overcome  the  bar- 
riers to  employment. 

It  is  truly  heartening  to  read  of  suc- 
cesses like  Gloria  Ortega's.  Her  training 
as  a  nurse's  aide  qualified  her  for  a  job 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  It  allowed 
her  to  say: 

I  think  my  family  Is  much  prouder  of 
me.  At  school,  everybody  else's  mother  Is  a 
secretary  or  a  teacher.  Now  my  child  can 
say  his  mother  is  a  nurse's  aide. 

It  is  truly  disheartening  to  realize  that 
the  Reagan  administration  is  threaten- 
ing to  end  these  successes  and  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  unemployed  Hispanics 
and  of  all  unemployed  Americans.  The 
reductions  already  imposed  on  the 
Federal  employment  programs  will  result 
in  a  significant  reduction  of  the  services 
that  they  provide.  Now  the  administra- 
tion is  talking  of  ending  these  programs 
entirely  to  fulfill  their  need  for  more 
cuts  from  the  Federal  budget.  As  a  result, 
many  Americans  who  desperately  desire 
to  work  will  be  unable  to  do  so. 

TTie  Boston  Globe  article  closes  with 
this  sobering  statement  from  a  Boston 
employment  project  director: 

You're  almost  eliminating  hope  .  .  .  Peo- 
ple had  the  hope  that  they  could  elevate 
themselves  out  of  poverty  .  .  .  that  they 
could  become  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety and  taxpayers.  Now  there's  a  sense  of 
hopelessness. 

We  must  not  permit  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  create  this  sense  of 
hopelessness  among  the  unemployed  of 
our  country.  We  must  preserve  such  fine 
and  successful  programs  as  CETA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Maggie 
Rivas'  article  from  the  Boston  Globe  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

fFrom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Sept.  20,  1981) 

Fob  HisPArncs.  Long  Odds  on  Finding  Jobs 

(By  Maggie  Rlvas) 

It  Is  early  afternoon  in  front  of  a  small 
variety  store  on  Dudley  street  In  Roxbury. 
Ruben  Acevedo  has  spent  the  morning  In  a 
fruitless  Job  search  and  now  he  Is  stand- 
ing In  front  of  Klto's  Grocery  Store,  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  and  talking  to  his  friends. 

For  Acevedo.  who  Is  36.  this  afternoon  Is 
not  unlike  others.  Since  he  was  laid  off  as 
a  clerk  from  a  Roxbury  grocery  store  about 
four  months  ago,  he  says  he  leaves  his  Dor- 
chester home  almost  every  morning  looking 
for  work  as  a  janitor  or  a  clerk  and  often 
winds  up  here,  just  hanging  around. 

They  tell  me  there's  nothing,  or  to  come 
back  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row." he  says  In  Spanish  of  the  employers 
who  don't  have  a  Job  for  him. 

Acevedo  Is  not  alone.  In  Boston's  Hispanic 
community  of  more  than  20.000,  unemploy- 
ment totaled  14.5  percent  of  the  work  force 
In  1979.  according  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able from  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security  (DES).  During  the 
same  period,  unemployment  among  blacks 
In  the  city  was  1 1  percent  and  among  whites, 
S.l  percent.  No  figures  are  available  for  Bos- 
ton's Hispanic  teenage  unemployment  rate. 

Nationwide,  Hispanic  unemployment  stood 
at  10.5  percent  In  1980  as  compared  with 
6.3  percent  for  whites  and  14.1  percent  for 


blacks,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Human  service  agencies  in  Boston  that  are 
working  to  reduce  Hispanic  unemployment 
say  the  DES  statistics  are  too  low.  Nelson 
Merced,  the  director  for  Alianza  Hispana,  a 
Hispanic  social  service  organization  in  Rox- 
bury, questions  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

"The  unemployment  rate  |ln  Boston]  Is 
higher  than  that,"  Merced  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. "If  you  drive  through  the  Hispanic 
community,  you'll  see  a  lot  of  idle 
people  .  .  .  But  there's  no  way  of  actually 
seeing  how  much  higher  it  is.  There's  not 
even  a  way  of  showing  how  many  Hispanics 
there  are  in  Boston.  So  if  we  have  bad  popu- 
lation statistics.  It's  very  hard  to  say  what 
tho  unemployment  is. 

"If  you  minimize  the  number  of  people, 
you  minimize  the  problem"  and  It  becomes 
easy  to  Ignore,  he  said. 

Obstacles  facing  unemployed  Hispanics  are 
more  overwhelming  than  those  other  minor- 
ity groups  face,  officials  who  work  with  the 
unemployed  agree.  Their  Hispanic  clients 
speak  little  or  no  English  and  have  low  edu- 
cational attainments.  Most  are  Puerto  Rlcan, 
they  say,  and  worked  as  farm  laborers  or 
clerks  in  stores  In  their  native  country. 
There  Is  also  the  element  of  prejudice 
against  newcomers  who  have  not  been  as- 
similated into  the  mainstream  society. 

Acevedo  fits  the  description:  a  vendor  in 
the  market  at  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  he  went 
as  far  as  the  "first  or  second  grade"  and  can 
read  and  write  In  Spanish  a  little,  he  says. 
His  English  Is  limited:  he  can  understand  a 
few  words  and  can  speak  fewer. 

The  groups  that  provide  training  for  un- 
employed Hispanics  say  planned  reductions 
In  federal  and  state  funds  will  seriously 
Jeopardize  their  efforts.  Some,  who  will  be 
operating  on  a  fraction  of  what  they  spent 
last  year,  say  they  will  have  to  turn  away 
clients  to  maintain  the  quality  of  their 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  to  taxpayers 
when  the  unemployed  find  work,  there  are 
also  Immeasurable  psychological  benefits  to 
having  a  Job,  officials  say. 

"Puerto  Rlcans  and  other  Hispanics  want 
to  assume  responsibility  for  what's  happen- 
ing in  their  surroundings  and  employment 
provides  the  opportunity  to  assert  this  re- 
sDonslblllty."  says  Robert  Garcia,  formerly 
the  state  director  of  the  National  Puerto 
Rlcan  Forum. 

Gloria  Ortega,  34.  who  recently  concluded 
a  training  program  to  become  a  nurse's  aide, 
has  been  hired  by  Boston  City  Hospital.  She 
says  she  now  earns  $186  weekly. 

"When  I  get  home  and  my  children  and 
neohews  see  me  In  my  uniform,  they  say, 
'There  goes  your  mother  the  doctor.'  I  think 
my  family  is  much  prouder  of  me."  said 
Ortega.  "At  school,  everybody  else's  mother 
Is  a  secretary  or  a  teacher.  Now  my  child 
can  say  his  mother  Is  a  nurse's  aide." 

At  least  a  dozen  community  and  govern- 
ment agencies  throughout  Boston  work  with 
unemployed  Hispanics.  Mostly  found  In  areas 
with  large  Hispanic  populations — Roxbury, 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  South  End  and  Dor- 
chester— these  organizations  rely  mostly  on 
federal  funds,  prlmarllv  the  federal  Comore- 
henslve  Emoloyment  Training  Act  (CETA). 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  city,  state  and 
private  money. 

In  preparing  their  clients  for  Jobs,  agencies 
first  find  a  way  to  overcome  any  language 
problem.  Many  offer  classes  that  lead  to  a 
General  Equivalency  Diploma  and  special 
training.  Some  go  a  step  further  and  try  to 
match  up  employers  and  workers. 

One  way  to  get  a  non  English -speaking 
Hispanic  a  Job  Is  to  find  a  place  where  bi- 
lingual persons  already  work,  or  get  the  non 
English-speaker  hired  along  with  a  bl'lngual 
person.  The  Third  World  Construction  Work- 
ers  Job   Clearing    House,    which    Is   mostly 


funded  through  funds  from  CETA,  has  had 
some  success  with  that  approach. 

"Here  we  have  a  carpenter  who  was  a  car- 
penter for  20  years  In  South  America,"  said 
Carmelo  Igleslas,  who  worked  until  recently 
with  the  construction  workers'  group.  "We 
get  the  employer  to  hire  two  persons,  one 
who  is  a  Journeyman  and  the  other  one  who 
works  and  who  can  translate  the  boss's  in- 
structions. It's  been  done,  not  often — not 
even  frequently.  But  It's  been  done." 

Iglesias's  group  last  year  placed  255  per- 
sons, about  40  percent  of  them  Hispanic, 
according  to  Reggie  Williams  of  that  agency. 
"You  want  to  fight  poverty?"  Igleslas  said 
In  an  interview  at  the  group's  offices  in  the 
South  End.  "Give  a  guy  without  a  Job  work 
on  a  construction  site  for  99  an  hour." 

Another  construction  group,  the  United 
Latino  Construction  Workers,  a  grass  roots 
organization,  tries  to  pressure  contractors  to 
hire  Hispanics. 

Jorge  Palmarln  of  that  organization  said 
he  had  once  been  hired  on  a  nonunion  con- 
struction site  In  Boston  after  his  organiza- 
tion had  protested  the  contractor's  failure  to 
hire  minority  workers. 

Although  Palmarln  was  a  trainee  on  the 
construction  site,  he  says  he  was  not  taught 
skills.  Instead,  he  worked  as  a  laborer,  while 
earning  a  trainee's  smaller  wages. 

"So  they  were  using  me,"  he  said.  "They 
were  paying  me  less  and  they  weren't  training 
me.  A  union  steward.  If  he's  white,  doesn't 
care.  .  .  .  They  look  at  you  as  If  you  don't 
belong  there." 

William  Kane  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  Massachusetts  said  In  an  In- 
terview that  patronage  once  determined  who 
could  Join  the  building  unions,  but  that 
more  recently  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  has  mandated  that  cer- 
tain levels  of  minorities  be  hired.  Of  the 
3395  apprentices  In  Boston  building  trade  un- 
ions last  year,  14.4  percent  were  racial  mi- 
norities. Of  that  number,  91  persons  were 
Hispanic,  Kane  said. 

Inroads  are  being  made  in  other  areas. 
The  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  at  the 
Cardinal  Cushlng  Center  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking,  has  been  able  to  get  clients  clerical 
and  nursing  Jobs. 

Persons  who  receive  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  are  required  to 
-register  with  WIN,  unless  they  are  exempt 
for  medical  or  family  reasons.  WIN  then  tries 
to  find  them  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  and 
reimburses  cooperating  employers  the  work- 
ers' salaries.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  em- 
ployers are  eligible  for  tax  breaks. 

Wally  Barys.  a  staff  member  for  WIN,  said 
the  obstacles  he  faces  In  securing  employ- 
ment for  his  1861  Hispanic  clients  are  lan- 
guage skills  and  the  fact  that  many  have 
large  families,  thus  necessitating  relatively 
high-paying  Jobs. 

"Ninety  percent  of  our  clients  don't  spea'c 
any  English  at  all,"  Barys  said.  "Ten  percent 
speak  a  smattering — they  can  get  by." 

Barys'  boss,  Linda  Dobbert,  Boston's  WIN 
coordinator,  says:  "We're  not  dealing  with 
the  whole  Hispanic  community,  you  under- 
stand: we're  Just  dealing  with  the  people 
who  are  on  AFDC.  Of  all  my  teams,  the  His- 
panic team  has  the  lowest  educational  level 
of  other  teams." 

Overall,  their  work  experience  is  also  limit- 
ed, Barys  said.  The  answer  has  been  pro- 
grams to  train  clients  as  secretaries,  nurses' 
aides,  mechanics  and  car  body  repairmen.  So 
far  this  year,  WIN  has  been  Involved  In  get- 
ting Jobs  for  146  clients. 

The  special  problems  of  the  Hispanic  un- 
employed, Barys  said,  has  meant  that  he 
has  adjusted  his  goals.  "We  know  they're 
going  to  take  longer  to  deal  with  and  we're 
going  to  have  less  success  than  we  do  In 
other  areas  [of  the  city]." 

Recently,    13   women    trained   as   nurses' 
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aides  by  a  Colombian  physician  in  a  WIN 
program  were  hired  by  Boston  City  Hospital. 
Hospital  officials,  impressed  by  the  women's 
preparation,  told  Barys  they  were  •over- 
trained." 

•Something  like  that  Is  a  great  morale- 
booster,"  he  said. 

Because  the  Hispanics  face  more  barriers. 
WIN'S  Dobbert  said:  "I  think  we  do  get  a 
feeling  of  success  because  we  have  helped 
people  overcome  a  lot." 

The  future  of  agencies  that  work  with  un- 
employed Hispanics,  however,  is  clouded  pri- 
marily because  of  federal  budget  cuts. 

Alianza  Hispana  (Hispanic  Alliance),  for 
Instance,  will  get  $70,000  less  next  year  from 
the  federally  funded  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program.  That  represents 
14  percent  of  Alianza 's  total  budget. 

At  the  Cardinal  Cushlng  Center  for  the 
Spanish-Speaking,  40  percent  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  Training  Act 
(CETTA)  funds  for  the  English  classes  has 
been  slashed. 

Casa  del  Sol  (House  of  the  Sun),  which  Is 
described  by  some  as  the  most  prominent  of 
the  community  groups.  Is  also  facing  a  50 
percent  cutback  In  its  CFTA  funding.  CETA 
last  year  provided  two-thirds  of  Casa  del 
Sol's  $360,000  budget.  With  those  funds.  Casa 
del  Sol  plEu:ed  about  80  percent  In  secre- 
tarial and  clerical  Jobs.  Others  were  enrolled 
In  area  colleges. 

Action  for  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment (ABCD),  a  private  group,  will  lose  40 
percent  of  Its  CETA  funding  for  Its  adult 
programs,  according  to  Nick  Avitablle. 
ABCD's  director  of  employment  and  train- 
ing. 

"You're  almost  eliminating  hope."  Avit- 
ablle said.  "That's  one  thing  you  could  always 
count  on.  that  you  could  change  things. 
People  had  the  hope  that  they  could  elevate 
themselves  out  of  poverty  .  .  .  that  thev  could 
become  productive  members  of  society  and 
taxpayers.  Now  there's  a  sense  of  hopeless- 
ness."# 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  20 
years  ago  today  Congress  created  a  Peace 
Corps  to  promote  the  social,  educational, 
and  economic  advancement  of  the  devel- 
oping nations  and  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  the  American 
people  and  the  peoples  of  those  nations. 

Since  its  creation,  over  97,000  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  served  in  88  coun- 
tries. Today,  almost  6,000  volunteers  and 
trainees  are  serving  in  60  countries. 

All  too  often,  the  emphasis  on  overseas 
development  has  been  placed  on  finan- 
cial resource  transfers.  The  argument  is 
made  that  only  a  new  international  eco- 
nomic order  will  bring  about  develop- 
ment. Yet.  as  many  of  the  OPEC  nations 
have  learned,  financial  resources  alone 
cannot  develop  a  country. 

In  its  20  years,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
made  an  important  contribution  toward 
developing  the  human  resources  of  the 
less  developed  nations  through  the  ef- 
forts of  31.000  volunteers  who  have 
taught  at  universities,  secondary  schools, 
and  specialized  training  institutes.  For- 
mal education  has  been  only  one  method 
the  Peace  Corps  has  helped  develop  the 
human  resources  of  the  Third  World,  be- 
cause in  essence  every  Peace  Corps  proj- 
ect is  an  educational  project,  as  volun- 
teers seek  to  introduce  new  ways  into  a 
traditional  society. 


With  20  years  of  direct  people-to-peo- 
ple involvement  abroad.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  contributed  to  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding and  knowledge  in  our  own 
country  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  they  can  be 
found  in  many  of  the  private  voluntary 
agencies  such  as  CARE.  International 
Voluntary  Services,  and  they  can  even  be 
found  overseas  representing  American 
businesses  or  at  home  directing  corpo- 
rate activities  abroad.  Two  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Senators  Tsoncas 
and  DODD,  are  former  volunteers  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  Third  World 
drawn  from  their  experiences  as  volun- 
teers has  l>een  especially  valuable  to  the 
committee. 

The  Peace  Corps'  record  of  contribu- 
tion to  both  the  developing  nations  and 
to  the  United  States  over  the  past  20 
years  has  been  outstanding.  I  wish  to 
thank  each  and  every  volunteer  and  for- 
mer volunteer  for  the  oftentimes  ardu- 
ous and  frustrating  tasks  they  performed 
on  behalf  of  their  fellow  man.  With  to- 
day's new  emphasis  on  voluntary  service 
to  one's  fellow  man.  I  am  confident  the 
Peace  Corps  will  prosper  in  the  years  to 
come.» 


PETER  B.  BENSINGER  HAS  BEEN 
EFFECTIVE  DEA  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  Peter  B. 
Bensinger,  who  has  left  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  after  a  5 -year 
tour  as  Administrator,  was  an  effective, 
competent  and  imaginative  leader,  a 
credit  to  the  Government,  to  DEA  and 
to  the  many  dedicated  law  enforcement 
persomiel  he  so  ably  represented. 

I  commend  Mr.  Bensinger  for  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  public  and  to 
law  enforcement  and  extend  to  him  my 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  all 
his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  Bensinger  took  charge  of  DEA  in 
January  1976.  He  promptly  began  taking 
actions  to  strengthen  the  Agency  and  to 
improve  Federal  law  enforcement  gen- 
erally. Nine  of  his  j>olicies  were  particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

First.  Mr.  Bensinger  directed  that 
DEA's  principal  objective  would  be  to 
immobilize  and  disrupt  the  operations  of 
the  major  drug  syndicates.  DEA  had 
been  criticized  for  devoting  too  many 
resources  to  the  pursuit  of  lower  level 
drug  violators. 

Second.  Countering  critics  who  said 
DEA's  internal  integrity  standards  were 
inadequate.  Mr.  Bensinger  instituted 
procedures  to  assure  the  suitability  of 
personnel  for  sensitive  law  enforcement 
assignments. 

Third.  Mr.  Bensinger  committed  ad- 
ditional DEA  resources  to  the  mounting 
of  financial  investigations  against  major 
narcotics  traffickers.  The  big-time  deal- 
ers are  adept  at  hiding  their  drug  trans- 
actions, but  they  are  often  less  effective 
in  concealing  the  huge  profits  that  re- 


sult from  them.  That  is  why  many  of  the 
most  successful  prosecutions  against  ma- 
jor narcotics  violators  have  been  based 
on  solid,  comprehensive  financial  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Bensinger  began  train- 
ing programs  to  improve  the  ability  of 
his  agents  to  conduct  financial  investi- 
gation. 

Fourth.  In  building  financial  investi- 
gations against  drug  traffickers.  DEA 
agents  looked  forward  to  cooperation 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  IRS 
agents  are  the  most  skilled  of  all  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  putting  to- 
gether financial  Investigation.  Knowing 
the  value  of  IRS  agents  in  major  drug 
cases.  Mr.  Bensinger  worked  hard  to  re- 
move restrictions  from  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  which  served  to  prohibit  IRS 
from  cooperating  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  I  share  Mr.  Bensinger's 
belief  that  the  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  should  be  amended 
and  the  Senate  recently  adopted  my  leg- 
islation to  achieve  that  objective. 

Fifth.  Just  as  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  amending  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
Mr.  Bensinger  also  worked  effectively  on 
behalf  of  my  legislation  to  enable  the 
Armed  Forces  to  assist  civilian  law  en- 
forcement in  investigating  the  smuggling 
of  drugs  into  the  United  States  and  other 
drug  violations.  Without  altering  the  in- 
tention of  the  posse  comitatus  doctrine 
of  not  using  the  military  for  civilian  law 
enforcement.  Mr.  Bensinger  wisely 
pointed  out  that  the  Nation's  ability  to 
control  its  borders  against  drug  smug- 
gling would  be  strengthened  if  DEA 
could  turn  to  the  Armed  Forces  for  tech- 
nical assistance.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  measure  has  been  adopted  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Sixth.  As  Administrator,  Mr.  Ben- 
singer improved  DEA's  working  relation- 
.ships  with  other  Federal  agencies.  He  has 
been  especially  forceful  in  forging  better 
ties  with  the  FBI,  the  IRS.  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Seventh.  The  amount  of  money  earned 
by  major  drug  traffickers  Is  often  so  large 
that  it  has  required  that  we  reexamine 
our  concept  of  bail  for  alleged  narcotics 
violators.  Mr.  Bensinger  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  have  called  for 
reform  of  bail  procedures.  A  S250.000 
bond,  for  example.  large  by  ordinary 
standards,  can  be  met  easily  by  some 
drug  dealers.  They  post  bond  and  then, 
learning  that  the  Government's  case 
against  them  Is  very  strong,  fiee,  deciding 
the  .<250  000  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
avoidin?  a  prison  sentence. 

Eight.  In  addition  to  urging  more  real- 
istic bail  for  major  drug  dealers,  Mr. 
Bensinger  also  has  called  for  longer 
prison  terms  and  more  uniform  sentenc- 
ing practices.  In  both  the  bail  and  sen- 
tencing proposals,  I  share  Mr.  Bensing- 
er's views  and  he  has  been  of  assistance 
to  me  in  drafting  bail  and  sentencing  re- 
form legislation. 

Ninth.  While  the  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  DEA,  under  Mr.  Ben- 
singer, has  had  the  sensitive  assignment 
of  working  with  officials  of  the  source 
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producing  countries  In  hammering  out 
mutually  acceptable  drug  enforcement 
policies  and  programs.  Mr.  Bensinger  has 
always  advocated  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  form  a  partnership 
to  agree  upon  and  afiSrm  a  national  and 
international  policy  that  would  bring 
strong  action  to  fight  the  global  drug 
problem  in  a  unified  way. 

Under  Mr.  Bensinger's  guidance,  DEA 
has  tried  to  reduce  the  adverse  impact 
of  illegal  drugs  on  the  American  society. 
Despite  limited  resources,  DEA  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  have  had  some 
positive  results  in  removing  dangerous 
drugs  from  our  streets.  However,  the  drug 
trade  continues  to  flourish,  and  the  prob- 
lem persists  for  reasons  tied  to  the 
enormous  supply  of  and  demand  for 
drugs. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
now  its  ranlcing  minority  member,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  tuiowing,  befriending 
and  working  closely  with  Peter  Ben- 
singer. 

A  man  gifted  with  a  good  mind,  sound 
judgment  and  well  developed  managerial 
skills,  Peter  Bensinger  has  been  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  Federal  drug  en- 
forcement. He  has  been  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  subconunittee  in  its  continu- 
ing effort  to  exercise  its  oversight  func- 
tion in  regard  to  organized  and  syndi- 
cated crime  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  combat  it. 

Again,  I  wish  Peter  Bensinger  the  very 
best  in  all  his  future  endeavors.* 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  RESOLUTION  ON 
TEJtTILES 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  important  negotiations  are  taking 
place  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  which  will 
help  determine  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's textile  industry. 

As  every  textile  worker  knows,  the 
United  States  continues  to  run  large 
deficits  in  the  world  trade  of  textile 
and  apparel  products.  Last  year  this 
amounted  to  $4.1  billion.  This  year  it  is 
running  at  a  $4.4  billion  annual  rate. 

These  are  vitally  important  negotia- 
tions for  our  country.  Tightening  up  the 
MFA  is  of  utmost  importance.  The  cur- 
rent agreement  provides  for  6-percent 
annual  growth  in  many  categories — 
even  to  such  well-developed  countries 
as  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan— and 
when  this  is  combined  with  certain  flexi- 
bility provisions,  growth  rates  can  swell 
to  24  percent.  With  the  domestic  mar- 
ket growing  in  the  2-percent  range,  this 
inundation  is  obviously  highly  detri- 
mental to  our  industry.  An  improved 
MFA  would  relate  the  growth  of  imports 
directly  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
market. 

Indeed,  during  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency,  Ronald  Reagan  went  on  rec- 
ord in  support  of  relating  import  growth 
from  all  sources  to  the  growth  in  our 
domestic  market.  The  need  now  is  to 
make  good  that  commitment.  The  alter- 
native is  inundation  of  our  market  by 
foreign  goods,  produced  at  low  cost  and 
subsidized  by  favorable  treatment  on 
the  part  of  their  home  government. 


America's  textile  and  apparel  jobs  are 
vitally  important  to  our  economy.  They 
account  for  10  percent  of  our  country's 
manufacturing  work  force;  65  percent  of 
the  industry's  employees  are  women, 
and  27  percent  are  minorities — jobs 
among  groups  and  in  areas  that  should 
be  preserved.  But  if  present  import 
trends  continue,  by  1990  some  630,000 
of  these  jobs  will  be  gone  and  that  trans- 
lates into  a  GNP  loss  of  $57  billion. 

Just  last  week  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  reso- 
lution memorializing  the  Congress  and 
the  Reagan  administration  to  seek  to 
negotiate  a  multiflber  agreement  on 
textile  imports  which  would  relate  Im- 
port growth  to  the  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  Copies  of  this  resolution 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  President 
and  other  officials  responsible  for  the 
negotiations  now  taking  place.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  important 
and  timely  and  my  hope  is  that  the 
policy  it  enunciates  will  be  translated 
into  action  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  REsoLirrtON  3187 

Whereas,  the  volume  of  textile  and  apparel 
imports  to  the  United  States  has  Increased 
by  eleven  percent  In  1081  In  comparison  with 
1980:  and 

Whereas,  this  increase  has  resulted  In  a 
nineteen  percent  jump  in  the  textile  apparel 
trade  deficit;  and 

Whereas,  the  actual  dollar  value  of  textile 
Imports  was  S.8  billion  dollars  in  1980.  up 
thirteen  percent;  and 

Wheresks,  these  substantial  Imports  in- 
creases have  created  severe  problems  and 
concern  In  our  textile  industry  which  re- 
quire prompt  and  effective  action  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  are  memo- 
rialized to  seek  to  negotiate  a  multi-fiber 
Import  agreement  with  major  textile  import- 
ing countries  which  would  relate  textile  ap- 
parel Import  growth  to  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  textUe  market. 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Reagan, 
Secretary  of  State  Haig.  Vice  President  Bush. 
Speaker  of  the  House  O'NeUl  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation  in  Washington,  D.C.0 


NUCLEAR  ARMS   NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
that  the  administration  intends  to  re- 
sume nuclear  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  welcome.  A  return  to  the 
negotiating  table  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  our  mutual  goal  of  reducing  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

But  the  focus  of  the  proposed  talks  is 
too  narrow.  The  State  Department  has 
reported  that  negotiations  will  be  con- 
fined to  medium-range  missiles  based  in 
Europe.  There  is  no  question  that  theater 
nuclear  weapons  are  a  matter  of  great 
concern,  both  in  terms  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relationships  and  in  terms  of  our 
own  relations  with  our  ETuropean  allies. 
But  effective  limits  on  theater  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  achieved  only  as  part  of 
a  comprehensive  limit  on  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  dennition  of  theater 


nuclear  forces  is  so  difficult  that  If  we 
negotiate  only  on  these  limits,  we  run 
the  risk  of  leaving  a  loophole  for  the  So- 
viets to  mount  an  unrestrained  threat 
against  Europe  with  weapons  outside  the 
focus  of  these  limited  negotiations. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
continues  to  be  opposed  to  strategic  arms 
limitation  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
because  it  continues  to  misconstrue  the 
purpose  of  arms  limitation  treaties.  It 
seems  to  think  they  are  a  reward  to  our 
friends — rather  than  a  control  on  our 
rivals. 

President  Reagan's  letter  to  Chairman 
Brezhnev  is  new  evidence  of  this  view. 
In  it  he  implies  the  administration  still 
intends  to  delay  negotiations  on  strategic 
nuclear  arms  until  the  Soviets  show 
greater  restraint  and  reciprocity  in  its 
activities  around  the  world.  This  policy 
of  linkage  holds  that  until  Soviet  adven- 
turism diminishes,  we  must  delay  arms 
negotiations.  But,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  linkage  backward.  It  is  ex- 
actly because  of  Soviet  conduct  that  we 
must  pursue  an  arms  limitation  treaty. 
The  only  linkage  that  makes  sense  is 
linkage  between  our  distrust  of  the  Rus- 
sians' intentions  and  the  need  for  an 
arms  treaty  that  limits  their  capabilities. 

The  administration  still  fails  to  under- 
stand that  we  should  negotiate  an  arms 
control  treaty  because  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest: 

It  would  limit  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  threat. 

It  would  provide  greater  certainty  for 
the  United  States  defense  planning. 

It  would  provide  greater  ability  to 
focus  our  resources  on  conventional 
forces. 

It  would  help  provide  a  consensus  on 
national  security  issues. 

Until  we  begin  negotiations  to  limit 
strategic  nuclear  arms,  we  are  neglecting 
our  national  security  in  the  most  funda- 
mental way.  The  administration  should 
broaden  the  negotiations  immediately.* 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL TO  APPEAR  IN  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  216)  to  direct 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  In  the 
name  of  the  Senate  as  amicus  curiae  In 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  et  al.  v.  Watt  and 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation,  et  al  v 
Watt,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  consolidated  cases  of  Pacific 
Legal  Foundation  against  Watt  and 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation 
against  Watt,  which  are  pending  in  the 
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U.8.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Montana. 

The  plaintiffs  in  these  cases  are  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  section 
204<e)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  That  section 
establishes  a  procedure  by  which  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  or  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  may  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  report  to 
them  about  the  proposed  use  of  Federal 
lands. 

Under  the  statutory  procedure,  lands 
designated  by  either  of  these  committees 
are  to  be  temporarily  withdrawn  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years.  The  func- 
tion of  the  statute  is  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  information  and  the  time 
to  determine  whether  it  should  act  leg- 
islatively with  respect  to  the  lands 
which  are  subject  to  the  temporary 
withdrawal. 

The  claims  made  by  the  plaintiffs  in 
opposition  to  the  statute  are  similar  to 
those  raised  in  pending  cases  concern- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  legislative 
review  of  actions  and  rules  of  executive 
and  independent  agencies.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  joined  the  plaintiffs 
in  a  challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of 
tlie  statute,  although  the  Department  is 
also  asking  the  court  to  dismiss  these 
cases  on  preliminary  grounds. 

The  Attorney  General  has  suggested 
that  the  two  Houses  consider  an  appear- 
ance in  these  cases,  and  the  chief  judge 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Montana  has  invited  and  urged  that 
the  Senate  and  House  appear  as  ami- 
cus curiae.  An  appearance  in  these  cases 
in  support  of  the  act  of  Congress  which 
has  been  challenged  would  be  consistent 
with  the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  appear 
in  other  pending  cases  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislative  review. 

Section  204(e)  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  was  invoked, 
in  the  present  matter,  by  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  By 
this  appearance  the  Senate  would  take 
no  position  on  the  environmental  and 
development  issues  underlying  the  ac- 
tion by  the  House  committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  appearance 
would  be  solely  to  present  to  the  court 
additional  nonconstitutional  grounds  for 
decision  and,  in  the  event  the  merits  of 
the  constitutional  issue  are  reached,  a 
defense  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute.  As  amicus  there  should  be  no  oc- 
casion to  address  other  collateral  issues 
among  the  parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  216  >  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  216 

Whereas,  in  the  consolidated  cases  of 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  et  al.  v.  Watt  and 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation,  et  al.  v. 
Watt,  et  al.  Nos.  81-141-BLO  and  81-168- 
BLO.  pending  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Montana,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  section  204(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  (43  use.  S  1714(e))  has  been  chal- 
lenged; 
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Whereas,  that  Act  of  Congress  establishes  a 
procedure  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  be  required  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
and  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  ASairs 
Committee  about  designated  federal  lands 
and  to  temporarily  withdraw  those  lands  so 
that  the  Congress  may  determine  whether 
any  legislation  with  respect  to  them  Is  war- 
ranted; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
filed  a  brief  which  challenges  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  Act  of  Congress; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Montana  has  Invited  the 
Houses  of  Congress  lo  appear  In  these  cases; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c),  706 
(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  Government 
Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  ii288b(c).  288e(a),  and 
2881(a)  (Supp.  m  1979)).  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  cu- 
riae in  the  name  of  the  Senate  In  any  legal 
action  In  which  the  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  Issue:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  appear  as  amicus  cvirlae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  the  consolidated  cases 
of  Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  et  al.  v.  Watt 
and  Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation,  et  al. 
V.  Watt,  et  al. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  DEBT  UlCIT 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say. 
I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  finish  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  very  promptly.  It  will 
be  my  intention  then  tomorrow  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  start  consideration  of  the  debt 
limit.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  shall  be 
in  late  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  after  open- 
ing statements  on  the  debt  limit  and  the 
disposition  of  a  few  amendments,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  recess  by  midaftemoon.  I  hope  by 
3  or  4  p.m. 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  business  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  inquire  if  the  minority  leader  has 
anything  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  have 
nothing,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move,  then,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion>as  agreed  to  and,  at  8 : S3 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  September  25.  1981,  at  9:30 
a.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
the  minority  leader,  but  may  I  make  a 
suggestion  in  connection  with  the  sched- 
ule on  tomorrow?  It  Is  not  possible  to 
complete  the  continuing  resolution  de- 
bate tonight.  I  know  of  no  other  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution.  I  hope  and  trust 
there  will  be  no  further  amendments  and 
that  we  can  proceed  to  third  reading  and 
passage  very  expeditiously  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow;  and  that  after 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  on 
special  order;  that,  after  the  recognition 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each;  and  that  at  10  a.m.,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  325,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

I  make  that  request,  as  I  say,  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  the  minority  leader,  but  I  trust  that 
is  satisfactory  with  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  satisfactory  ap- 
proach and  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  24.  1981 : 

Equal  Employment  OPPOBruNtTT 

Commission 

Michael  Joseph  Connally,  of  Michigan,  to 

be  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment 

Opportunity  Commission   for   a  term  of  4 

years,  vice  Leroy  D.  Clarlc,  resigned. 

Int  .rstate  Commerce  Commission 
Frederic  N.  Andre,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  January  1,  1981, 
vice  Charles  L.  Clapp,  term  expired. 

Malcolm  M.  B.  Sterrett.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981,  vice  George  M.  Stafford,  resigned. 
In  the  Coast  Guabo 
The  following-named  Reserve  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  In  the  grades  indicated : 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Malcolm  D.  Stevens 

To  be  lieutenant 
Patrick  J.  Danaher 
Mark  C.  Gould 
William  C.  Paradise 

To  be  lieutenant  junior  grade) 
James  S  Dick  John  W.  Schoen 

Francis  K.  Koob  Richard  C.  Slmonson 

In  the  Are  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.  officers  for  promotion  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of 
section  S93(a)  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended: 

LINE    OF    THE    Are   FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Douglas  K.  Acheson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Donald  W.  Armlngton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Gregory  C.  Bassett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Joseph  B.  BelUno,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Dee  C.  Brechelsen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Maj.  James  C.  Burdlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Gary  M.  Burge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  John  R.  Butler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Maj.  Robert  E.  Carlson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  John  C.  Curran,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Patrick  J.  Dirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Dennis  J.  ElUthorpe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Myron  O.  Everson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jerome  A.  Foshelm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Peter  S.  Goewey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Paul  E.  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  William  G.  Greenlee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  William  M.  Guy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ronald  G.  Harrington.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Walter  D.  Helnlen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jerry  L.  Hendrlckson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Gerald  H.  Hersey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Charles  W.  Holland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jerome  L.  Hume.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Peter  D.  Jensen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jerold  P.  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ  Curtis  P.  Jones.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Gary  E.  Kaiser.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  George  M.  Kerner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  William  R.  Kostan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Phillip  L.  Latham.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Gerald  E.  Lesney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ   Paul  W.  Madgett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Ralph  T.  Maraman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Dennis  D.  Marquardt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Scott  A.  Mlkkelsen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Andrew  R.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  David  B.  Mitchell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Richard  N.  Morris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Donald  E.  McAullffe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  P.  McMenamln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  F.  McMurray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ  Terry  W.  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Kim  L  Peterson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Steven  K.  Reynolds.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Charles  S.  Rlzzone.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Douglas  B.  Routt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  John  A.  Schmleder,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  E.  Schneider,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ  Philip  L.  Shadle.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Henry  C.  Shero.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Richard  A.  Shutack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  James  M.  Skiff,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mai.  James  P.  Stockner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Michael  J.  Sullivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Richard  P.  Sutherland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Edward  L.  Sykes.  406  60-2878. 
Ma],  Charles  A.  Takos.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ   Arturo  J.  Torres,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Giles  E.  Vanderhoof.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Charles  H.  Vaughn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Dale  P.  Vavra,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Thomas  M.  Walsh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maj.  Melvln  L.  Watson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma].  Walter  T.  Wick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Charles  D.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LEGAL 

MaJ.  Allen  C.  Pate.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

MaJ.  Phillip  L.  Tillman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MaJ.  James  A.  Capps.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maj.  Ernest  N.  Charlesworth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maj.  Paul  A  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maj.  Leonard  W.  Kozoman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maj.  Roger  O.  Santala.  XXX-XX-XXXX^. 
In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  835.  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law : 

LINE  op  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Captain  to  major 
Aamlo,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abate.  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abbott.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abels.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackert.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acree.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.    Thomas    M..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adleman.    Ronald    W..    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahern.  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alber.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albers.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Alcala.  Gabriel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldebol,  Anthony  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alder.  Gordon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  William  D..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allard,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alldredge.  Aaron  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Robert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUenson.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almond.  Edward  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alsup.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altemose.    James    L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altlere.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ames,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ammlratl.  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders,  Gregory  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Carles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Glen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Jon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  PhUUp  G..  347-34-^529. 
Anderson.  Ted  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Wayne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andes.  Randy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrea.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrejak,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anglemyer,  Richard  M.,  2XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applegate.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applewhite,  Jim  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aramanda.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arkfeld.  Gerald  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arlen.  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armbrust.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armlngton,  Judle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armour,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  BUI  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Donald  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arneson.  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asato.  Morris  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashmore.  Frederick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atherton,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Au.  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aubrey.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auwarter,  Carmen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avery.  Gerald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayen.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aylsworth.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock.  Richard  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagby,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagby.  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggett.  Roy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Brooke  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Edward  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balrd.  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Ellery  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  John  P..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Samuel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Vincent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  William  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bala,  Walter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balazs.  Brent  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldassarl.  Ronald  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard.  Laurence  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balthun.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bangs.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannon.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  Jensen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barberg.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barclay.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barco.  Leroy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard.  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbara.  Arturo  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Barrett,  Robert  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartanowlcz.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass,  Marvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batchelder.  Floyd  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates.  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batstone.  Brian  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  George  C,  IIL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer.  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baugh.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baughn,  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayley.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bazar,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam.  Danny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp,  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauregard,  Avery  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Allan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bednarz,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedwell,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beekman.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeman.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beemer,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beens,  Lynn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begert,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behr,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belshke.  John  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belche.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Edwin  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellinger.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bel  wood.  Lloyd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley,  Bedford  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergqulst.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berndt,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemer.  Brent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernott,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  Alfred  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Arnold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Edward  M.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Sammy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bessom.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best.  Melvln  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethart,  Edgar  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettcher.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beverly.  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blllick,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrk,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Gerald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bltner.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blarney.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard.  Warren  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland.  Lewis  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenbeker.  Joan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogard.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogart.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggan.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohman.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohnsack.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolalek,  Philip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boland,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bole,  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollinger.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bomersbach.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boneske.  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BonflgUo.  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonin,  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonln.  Martin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonltz.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonner.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boots.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borah.  Steve  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bordenave.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boroczk.  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bortfeld,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Borum,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bossart,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bostlck.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  Irving  W.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botta.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botula.  Charles.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreaux,  Uonel  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourke.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowles.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce,  Earl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackett,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brackln,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Craig  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Doyle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bragaw.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braley,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brantner,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bras.  Victor  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brashear.  Dick  D.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brauer.  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brearey.  Jonathan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breeden.  Herbert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breen.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breese.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breshears.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Gordon  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brezlna.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridal,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brink,  Ernest  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlstow.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadstreet.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broas,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock.  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brod,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brogan,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broome.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brothers.  James  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broussard.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brower.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Aubry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Douglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Doyie  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Gerald  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Herbert  R.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Samuel  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brucbas.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brummert,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunson,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Oscar  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryden.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan.  Paul  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckmelter.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budzlnskl.  Wlllard  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buffln.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buffkln.  Bobby  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulat.  Antone  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull.  Brenda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buono,  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burdltt.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burk,  Dannie  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burleson,  Lynn  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burleson.  Thomas  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bumham.  John  M..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums.  Edward  J.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrlll.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  Charles  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bury.  Stanley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch.  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busse.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttell.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Byers,  Norman  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrxim,  Phillip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabe.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CahlU.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Al  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Russell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callen,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campany,  Richard  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Clifford  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CancelUerl,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capella,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardona,  Angel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlton.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carney.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carosella,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Bryan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  FrancU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carreras,  GUbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Jerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Charles  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  John  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carvell.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary.  Mitchell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casatl,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casteel.  Terence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cates,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caughlln.  Donald  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Certain.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chabot.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadsey.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalmer.  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  Howard  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandonnet.  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  John  C..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappelear.  James  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell.  James  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  Malcolm  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chatmon,  Albert  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chelchowskl.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenard.  Wayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenette,  Rudolph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chenevey.  Randall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheney.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chervenka.  Michael  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesnut.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chllcott.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllds.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlpman.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlpman.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choate.  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  John  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstopherson.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chunn.  Curtis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Churchill,  William  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccl.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cinnamon.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clsar.  Alexander  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Lawrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Peter  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claxton.  Bernard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claybaugh.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayboum.  Bobby  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clough.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clover.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochard.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cochran.  Michael  H.,  5&4-64-84&3. 
Coco.  Malcolm  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coe.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Alvln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Ray  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collazodavlla.  Vicente.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Fredrlc  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Orville  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer.  Edward  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condit.  Dale  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley.  Willie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connely.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Michael  A..  463-«2-3661. 
Connolly.  Thomas  V..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Converse.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Charles  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke,  Damon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coolidge.  Charles  H..  Jr..  41 1-78-6287. 
Cooper.  Floyd  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Harvell  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  William  T.,  483-5O-9490. 
Copeland,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corblt.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corlett.  Clair  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cormany,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell.  Joel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corum,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottrell.  Taylor  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlan.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courter,  Jlmmle  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courier,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cousins,  Paul  A.,  316-4ft-1467. 
Covert.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covey,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan,  Jay  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowart.  Eddy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowglll,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coz,  James  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coz,  WUllam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coy,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cozza,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramlet,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Frederick  L..  H,  44^-42-3840. 
Crawley.  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crews.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlmmel,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlss.  George  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett.  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crombar,  Barry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronln,  Andrew  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosby.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croslln.  Georgie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Roderick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossen.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crossman,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch.  Edwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowell.  Donald  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cram.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cull,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culley,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Mell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Nevln  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Paul  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curatola,  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Current,  William  E..  24£-72-6853. 
Currier.  Louis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CurtU,  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cusic,  Wayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cvancara.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cykoskl.  RusseU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cyr.  Henry  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dade,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahljelm,  Harvey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dailey,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dale.  Mark  C,  Jr..  254-6»-4899. 
Dalrymple,  Thurman  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dalton,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danforth.  Timothy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannelly.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daszewskl.  Edmund  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dauth.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Sally  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson.  William  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Jerome  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jonathan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Linn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Louis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Hugh  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deane,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Debellevue.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deegan.  William  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degovannl,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehaven.  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dettok,  Roger  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delauche,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deletetsky.  Richard  P.,  0O6-46-O17S. 
Delhoyo,  Sergio  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dellarlo,  Sammy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delmar,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delorey.  Edward  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennard.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denny,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depasquale,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deslderlo.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detemple,  Lotbar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Detucclo,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutsch.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devenny.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devereaux,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlin,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlggle,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlkkers.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dill,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlonne.  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlorlo,  Dan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlpoma,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dluguld.  James  B.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dmytrlw.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodds,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doherty.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolega,  Alexander  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dollve.  Joe  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolllson.  James  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Peter  E.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doollttle.  James  H..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorfman.  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorger.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougherty.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas.  Melvln  E.,  Jr..  SOO-48-0505. 
Dowdy.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyer.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drane.  Richard  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper.  Stuart  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dreler.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennan.  William  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drewltt.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlsklll.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Droke.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duck.  David  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley.  Garry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duehrln^.  Cralp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duerr.  Pred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dueas.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas.  Louis  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dulanpv.  Arthur  A..  III.  SR.'M)  1-4908. 
Dull.  Gerald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumont,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  Charles  V.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunham.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  George  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Diu-bam,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durocher,  Cort  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dushan,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duthle,  Dana  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dur/el,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagar,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagles.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eastham.  Walter  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eatman,  Jack  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaves,  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberhart.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckert,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ecung.  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgar,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edison.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edly.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Walter  V.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehorn,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elckhoff.  Bruce  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elckmeler.  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rkwall.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Billy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson.  Malcolm  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emrlck.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engel,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engleman.  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engstrom.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enloe.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eptlng.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erhard,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlckson,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ermls,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evanoff.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Howard  E..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan.  Thomas  A..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paherty.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fairbanks.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palrchllds.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallon,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palzgraf ,  Randall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamulare.  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fansler.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parver.  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fast.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulk.  Melvln  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkner,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedoroff.  Igor  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelnsteln.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peld.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pell.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fergason.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pick.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcklln.  John  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgueroa.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgun.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plllpek.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fillmore.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plndlav.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pink,  Coy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fink,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Wayne  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitch.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltschen.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flelszar.  Mitchell  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flick.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flomer.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Bobby  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fly.  Edward  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
njrnn.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynt.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley.  Philip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poise,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Folz.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pooee,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porand,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Eldon  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forehand,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsetb.  RoU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porster.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Foster,  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Foumler,  Arthur  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Hollls  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraley,  Theodore  R.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francis,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franco,  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank.  Wallace  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fr&nke.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Jason  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frasca.  Nicholas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pratto.  J(An  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Praunlelder.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prazler,  Rufus  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prederlckson,  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freed.  Jame«  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedman.  Jack  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frledrlch.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlesen.  Dee  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlshkorn,  Clayton  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frltzlnger,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frome,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FronzagUa,  Ivo  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fryman.  Joseph  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fujlta  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  Albert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton.  Darren  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton.  Earnest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funderburk,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fundls.  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furry.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaSney,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gage.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines.  George  P..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalvanl,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galvez,  Julio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gambrell.  Melvln  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandy.  Lynell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gant.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garber.  John  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garflnkel.  Bernard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gam  to.  Ira  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  Barry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  Douglas  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  James  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Rickey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaskell.  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaskln.  Joseph  B..  IIT.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaston,  Ronny  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Albert  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gatllff,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatsos.  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gauntt.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geler.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Sharon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geori;e.  William  P..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gernhardt.  Gary.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geron  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerrlty.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glampaolo.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glarraffa.  Josenh  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs.  Harold  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Eueene  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford.  William  E..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilchrist,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giles.  Truett  A.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUI,  PegRV  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glpson.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladskl.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Olomskl,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oodbee.  Henry  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goddard.  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oodeke.  Richard  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oodsey,  Orln  L.,  607-«2-1244. 
Goers,  Philip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goetz,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golnltz.  Marlln  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oonda.  John  C,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Ernest  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Jack  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  William  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oooglns.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Mitchell  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore.  George  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore.  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oosnell.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goyette.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabeklls.  Jerry  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  James.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grail.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Russell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravenhorst,  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Sidney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravlee,  Ralph  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayblll,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Kerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Merle  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenberg.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  John  K..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenway,  Mllford  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  Willie  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grellman.  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oress.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlesel.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grieshop,  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln.  Calvin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  John  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln.  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  Sidney  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grims.  Stanley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grones.  Royce  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  Frederick  G.,  135-36-lf04. 
Gross.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover.  Frank  H..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guarlno.  Allan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerrlerl.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulnn.  Nathaniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunn.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurley,  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guth,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez.  Marie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guyltt.  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haase.  Dieter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagemann.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn.  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halle,  Gary  W..  4S5-68-1072. 
Haines.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines.  WlUard  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Julian  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Richard  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallgren.  Gordon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanillton.  Jacob  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Wilbur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Burton  V.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Hammond,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanunond.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamrah.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Lance  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanes.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney.  Dennis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanks.  Nicholas  D..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannlg.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanscom.  Leslie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Barry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Maurice  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanton,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanushek.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Happ,  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harber.  William  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardcastle,  Lewis  T..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Alan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardwlck.  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harford.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartnga.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan.  Raymond  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harp,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harr.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harraman,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Don  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Edwin  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington.  Raleigh  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Dickie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Louis  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Phillip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Warren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harsha,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  George  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafibrouck.  Richard  M..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haslam,  Donald  E.,  189-30-^261. 
Hassebrock.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher.  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haun,  Gerald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hause.  Orvll  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havey.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Nell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes.  Ralph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayton.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert,  Armand  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helman.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltmeler.  Emmett  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heltmeler.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms.  Ralph  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helscher,  Karl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemmlnger.  Eugene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Lykes  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henggeler.  WUllam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henneman.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessey,  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Lawrence  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson,  E>avld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepfner.  Gary  R.,  1 15-36-3336. 
Herod,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heskew,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuser.  WlUlam  H.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckey.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  Burl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman,  Paul  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Cecil  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlghtower,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgley.  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllbus.  Essley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


HlUlard.  Cary  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUllard.  Jamea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUman.  Larry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlllman.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnch.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinds.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlpsley.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlte.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kites.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs.  Ervln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobllt.  Frederic  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges.  Warren  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodson.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoenninger,    Augustine    B.,    m..    630-53- 
6589. 

Hoerter,  George  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff.  Carl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoS.  Larry  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Lawrence  H..  Jr.,  156-34-^208. 
Hoffman,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffmann.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoge.  Carl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoge,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohberger.  Todd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holaday,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbrook.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcombe,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcombe.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder.  Prank  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUenbeck.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllday.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUlker,  Robert  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUums,  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooks,  Floyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopewell,  David  W.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horlbeck.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hornburg.  Hal  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosack.  Harold  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosch.  William.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosmer.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton,  Ernest  J.,  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe,  Everltt  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Blsco  R..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howlngton,  Raymon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrenak,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  .Tames  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huddleston,  Andrew  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Timothy  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huff.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hufnagel.  Wayne  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugll,  Wilbur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humble.  Forrest  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hungerbeeler.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  Allan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst,  Arnold  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurt.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutcherson,  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchlns,  Duane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  James  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchison,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutson,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutt,  Edward  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyman,  Don  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hythecker,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Immerman,  Perry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innes.  Andrew  J.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innes.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacson.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isbell.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivan.  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack.  Abram  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Leo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jacot»on.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Raymond  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamison,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Japs,  Herbert  D.,  474-44-«356. 
Jardon,  Reginald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaskolka,  Chester  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jasper,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jastrebski,  Zygmund  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferles,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings,  Norwood  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Robert  W.,  528-«e-9110. 
Jensen.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen.  Seth  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernlgan,  Charles  J..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jernlgan,  George  C,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeske,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jessup.  Edwin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jester,  Bennle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jette,  Walter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joerger.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johns,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Bradford  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Clark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Dion  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Henry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Melvln  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Silas  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Terry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  WUma  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Kent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Allen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Jlmmle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Lafayette  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  LouLs  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Peter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones  Rick  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Rodney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Samuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Thomas  M..  521-«8-7802. 
Jordan.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgenson.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph.  Stevens  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joy.  Harold  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Julich.  Arnold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser.  Donald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  Prank  J..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karcewskl.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karle,  Donald  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasbeer.  Charles  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaye,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearns,  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeler,  Francis  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  WlUtam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Nordyke.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noren.  Richard  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Normlngton.  WlUiam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norsworthy,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
North.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  Frederick  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noveroske.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novlch,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowackl.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowtckl.  Bruno  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuber.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuessle,  Walter  G.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oakley.  WiUiam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0"Beirne.  Thomas  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OBrlen.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell.  Patrica  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ODell.  Richard  P ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Derman.  Dale  B..  573-6»-5081. 
Ogan.  Guy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogliettl.  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OGray.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara.  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Hara.  Garry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olah.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldham,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Danny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUvo,  John  X.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ondrejko.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ONeU.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Openhym.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Openshaw.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orbln.  Earl  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'ReUly.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrell.  Bennle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortega.  Ernesto  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbom.  Brian  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott.  Edgar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ovalle.  Nestor  K.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Overdeer.  Lynn  R..  20a-34-14«l. 
Overgaag,  Richard  H..  567-«0-2446. 
Owen.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owena.  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxenham.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxford,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pacella.  Hugh  W..  II.  228-5ft-7145. 
Packard,  Cynthia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padget,  Garland  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paine.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Julian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Leroy  R.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Stetson  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palumbo,  Oerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamerleau.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamerleau.  Susan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pampe,  Carl  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pandolfo,  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panning.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panvlnl,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker  Glynn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Madison  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Noel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partaln.  PhlUp  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parzlanello.  Luciano  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.  Bryan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.  Dennis  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paull.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavelko.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlu.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P»yne.  Milton  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Rodney  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paynter.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearce.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Dale  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  William  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pector.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeke.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penka.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins,  B.  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penman.  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perras,  Claude  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlne.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perroy.  Vangel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pesapane,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen,  Wayne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  WlUard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petti.  John  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlt.  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  Kenneth  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillip.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  James  C.  672-«0-1410. 
Phillips.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Roy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Suzanne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planalto,  Norman  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plcanso.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckard.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierre.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike.  Howard  E..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pllklngton.  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pine.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltstlck,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman.  Benjamin  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plzzl.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plakorus.  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plantholt.  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Platte,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Player,  George  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plebanek.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plotkln.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plutt,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poch.  Keith  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Podha}eckl.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poe.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poff,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollcaatro,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polk.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollack.  Lawrence  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollock,  Elton  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polonls,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pool,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Murrell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Possemato.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potebnya,  Orr  Y.,  Jr..  636-4»-3626. 
Potter,  Diana  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  PhUlp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Power.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Marcella  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prater.  Nlckey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Presler.  Kenneth  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prevost.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prewltt,  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Wayne  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlddy.  Nathern  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priest,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlmrx)6e.  Ronnie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlns.  Barry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh.  John  P..  II.  453-B2-3615. 
Pullen.  Benjamin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pytllk,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
QuagUano,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Race.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radawlcz.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radueg.  Dean  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragglo,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramm.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin  David  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin.  Karen  S.,  661-607-7066. 
Ransdell.  Kirk  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratledge,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratley.  Grlffln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausch,  Arnold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawls.  Frederick  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Leonard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymore,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaver,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reckner,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redlgan,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redman.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redmon,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Russell,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rees.  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reese,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  Edward  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchensperger,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Richard  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relnoso.  Jorge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relslnger.  Danny  M..  317-i2-4556. 
Rennard,  Robert  W.,  520-48-«908. 
Rennlnger,  Warren  H..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ress.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reyllng.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhode.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhule,  William  L.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rianda.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard.  Louis  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Stevan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Harry  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond,  Elmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ricks,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rless,  Jack  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlghtmyer.  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlordan.  Jeremiah  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlppel.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rising.  Stanley  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach.  Randall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roback.  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Roberton.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Bobby  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoberU.  Jackie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertshaw,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  Vlcki  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Daniel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bock,  WiUiam  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockwell,  Blaine  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrig\tez,  Luis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrigueztorres,  Cristobal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Barry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>  Rogers,  Wallace  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roget,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohlflng.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohrer.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roloson.  Diane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romlno,  Leonard  A..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rondeau,  Jacques  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Eugene  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosen,  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosevold,  Gary  L..  602-64-M80. 
Ross.  CecU  F.,  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rote.  William  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Benjamin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothgeb,  Harold  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roulston.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowell.  Mark  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Dale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rues,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffenach.  Gayle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruffing.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rugglero,  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruh,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rukstalls,  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rule.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rumple,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruslnak.  Vincent  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Glenn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russell.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russey.  Gary  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rustemeyer.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryder.  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sack,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saddler,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Safrlt.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sakole.  Patrick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sallba,  Nasseem.  F.  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailee.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salsbury.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salters.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sample.  William  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sander.  Edward  F..  8r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanderson.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandlln.  Larry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santens.  Jerry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santiago.  Hector  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Santlff.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sargent,  BllUe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sarver.  Joseph  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saukko.  Wayne  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saunders,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Savarda.  James  8,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawver,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schafer.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schaff.  Gary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schafrlk,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scharett.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schenker.  Albert  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlleman.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider.  Gary  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider,  .Tohn,  TV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schoeeler,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schrover.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schulz.  Byron  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schunpe.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwartz,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schwengels.  Forest  V..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schwenk,  Daniel  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Schwerdt.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Glenn  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScovUle.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scraper,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scrlba.  Karl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scully,  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seagren.  Nelson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seale.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebren.  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seevers,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sefchek.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfert,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfert.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfrled.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selth.  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selman.  Hugh  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selves.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selvlg.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackelford,  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaklee,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shattock,  Julian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaughnesey.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaver.  Jlmmle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaver.  Samuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  Timothy  J.,  55S-68-7086. 
Shealy,  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shedd,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Percy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard.  Carl  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrlll.  Marcus  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherwood.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpman.  Robert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpp.  Bill  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpps,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  Michael  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoffner.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sholl.  Howard  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shook,  John  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shc^e,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shorten,  PataUen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoulars.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuey.  Gregory  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumway.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleland,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkklak,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slier,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms.  EIrnest  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonson,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slndle,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Edmund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skaggs,  Dennle  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SklUlngs,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skopal.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slater,  Marshall  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
super.  MjTon  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smaby.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smallman,  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smeltzer.  Glen  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smiley,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Clifford  E.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Dan-ell  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  George  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Hal  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Hugh  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  T..  613-<2-4694. 
Smith.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snellgrove.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snodgrass.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Snook,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snover.  Everett  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sole,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SolU,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sortor.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sotkovsky,  Russell  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souhrada.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Souther.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sovlcb.  Fi«ncls  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SovlUky.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Ooasilnd,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagarty,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hand.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heagy,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldt.  Leroy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hew,  Ellsworth  Y.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamaky,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klish,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lukosik,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matlasevlch,  Laurie  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matsumoto.  Terry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Ronald  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Christen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogletree,  Robert  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortiz.  Ramon  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Orto,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peluso,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rennard.  Dcmald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schutte.  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbaner.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stringer,  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VU,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  William  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jtn>CE    ADVOCATE 

Black.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  Lewis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brulnooge,  Jon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerha,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curlee.  Allan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DavU.  Jay  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dekat,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denson,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donohue,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dugan.  WlUlam  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ertckson,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ernst,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford.  Mlchati  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gamboa,  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson.  Robert  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henabray.  William  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heupel.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hotchklss,  Hervey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hourcle,  Laurent  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaynes.  Barry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnlln.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangln,  Charles  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Richard  H.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill,  Susan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Dvrlght  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorman,  WlUlam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasher,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Kendrlck  E.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasz.  WUUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlson.  John  L.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres,  Carlos  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vassey.  Bradford  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Andrassy.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrs,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  DoupIbr  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Christopher  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brant,  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breuder.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Cary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Raymond  S.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danney,  Mark  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Divers.  Walter  A.,  Jr  ,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan,  WUllam  N..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Everett,  Warren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bxner.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedoaky.  Allan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Possum,  Basil  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gangltano,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbney,  Matthew  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Edmund  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall.  Wayne  P.,  Jr.,  430-64r-8706. 
Klmbrough,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry.  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llchtensteln,  Joel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Terence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maresh,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkos,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Harold  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberg,  Lance  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUcastro,  Anthony  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raddln,  James  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph.  Leonard  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasor.  Ronald  O,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  Glen  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle.  Forrest  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobrer.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Shield.  Charles  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Karl  H.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splelvogel,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoder,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NtrmsE  CORPS 
AUard,  Sharon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUsup.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Archangel,  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley,  Eileen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Ernestine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrow.  Joyce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett,  Alayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BelvlUe.  Brenda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berqulst,  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betschart,  Karen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgelow.  Jane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ellen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buhrmaster,  Sue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Joyce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleblen,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cogburn,  Ann  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Catherine  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daffln.  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Warren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degen,  Everett  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlx,  Patsy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Warren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettlg.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prey,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frltch,  Nancy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Catherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olancy,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooerlng,  Susan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Pamela  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanrahan,  EUeen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartwell.  Sandra  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldemann,  Kathleen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman,  Paulette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Sarah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlte.  Patricia  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoytbates.  Sharon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Judith  L.,  1 14-34-6207. 
Hyre,  Elva  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Israel,  Carroll  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Israel,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johengen,  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Marsha  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katllus,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keatley,  Wynona  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klzak,  Marianne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutzner.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazlk,  Adelaide  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueschow.  Lana  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Helen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden,  Lynn  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Helen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Margaret  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peace.  Doris  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Harriett  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phllpot,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Queen,  Unda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raines,  Kathryn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReUly.  Joanna  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rezac.  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhelnscheld,  Mary  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Mary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogenes.  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlmko.  Rose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shplar;  Lana  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuttleworth,  Janet  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Elizabeth  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  LouetU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vokes.  Rita  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Jack  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Marie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldauer.  Harvey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Widmer.  Karan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  Helen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfard,  Judith  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SRVICE  CORPS 

Baker.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beezer,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleary.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daft.  Rodger  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dalton,  James  D.,  524-4O-3606. 
Daves,  Laurence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunkle.  Jeffrey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elder,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HauKer.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holes.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Harold  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinder.  Curtis  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knr,op,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labasb,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lothes,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlrlck,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Robert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Henry  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partridge,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penwell,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfannstlel,  Ray  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rep.  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RusseU,  Sydney  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  Jeffery  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Allen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szwast,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troyer,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vojtasko,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlUauer.  Glenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUiiams.  Carroll  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

KOMEDICAL  SCIENCXS  CORN 

Bittner.  Edwin  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blouse.  Diane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brock.  S&muel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  PhiUip  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burr.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulb.  Jonathan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calmey,  WUUam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Capell,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carmlchael,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerha,  Henry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ChrUtensen.  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crlgier,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry,  Charles  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elsenbrandt.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parlnaccl.  Nicholas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flory.  WUllam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  John  R,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hale,  Forrest  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hinders,  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hull.  Warren  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hundley,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Judith  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krleg.  Richard  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kslazek.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langloss,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latendresse.  John  R.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leone,  Charles  H.,  1 1 1-34-6602. 
McElwey.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNutt.  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nemmers.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrell,  Doyle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Readlnger.  Sharon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynes.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schendel.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchUler.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaver.  Nell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlngler,  Larry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smogur.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamp,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straayer,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutay,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swelgart.  Marlln  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tedor,  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valder,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanek,  Kenneth  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varner,  Harold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Ronald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasbeleskl,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Welsenfels.  Charles  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woessner.  William  M..  223-5e-«146. 

Wolcott.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
tho  Air  Force. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Singleton.  James  A..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Geary,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lamkln.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  thf  Navy 

The  following-named  commandt-rs  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  the  line  and  vari- 
ous staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code  sections  5780 
(line  officers),  5782  (staff  corps  officers),  and 
5791.  or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Management  Act  (Public  Law 
96-513)  and  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  624  as  added  by  the  same  act.  as 
applicable,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

LINE 

Kennedy  James  J. 
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Oahr.  Stephen  M. 
Baker,  Robert  W. 
nailer.  Elmer  W. 
Barker.  Wilbert  B. 
Beck,  Melvin  D. 
Berley.  Leonard  E. 
Boyd.  Oerald  G. 
Breidert.  William  E. 
Brewer.  Joe  R. 
Brown.  Oval  D. 
Duniett.  Robert  V. 
Bush.  Harold  S. 
Cameron.  John  F. 
Campbell.  Archlbild 

G. 
Carroll,  Charles  C. 
Ci'igler.  Edmund  E. 
Clark.  Vander.  Jr. 
Colbum.  Herbert  T. 
Cornell.  Clifford  L. 
Cornla.  Howard 
Creamer.  George  U. 
Dameron.  Jack  E. 
Davis.  Lee  A. 
Donahue.  William  C. 
Dunn.  Donald  B. 
Elliott,  Shirley  H", 
Erlckson.  Richard  O, 
Estes.  William  R..  Jr 
Feeback.  Ralph  S, 
Ferguson.   Lawrence 

L, 
Pitzpatrlck.  Thomas 

G 
Fortney.  Doyle  W. 
Fox.  Franklin  O. 
Gallagher.  Tllden  M, 


Kincheloe,  James  W. 
King.  Carl 
King.  P^ancls  E, 
King.  Harold  W. 
Lavelle.  Donald  L, 
McFearln.  Allen  L. 
McGrath,  James  M. 
McMahon,  Thomas  W, 
McMullln.  "Lynn  D, 
Miller.  William  P. 
Morgan,  Benny  M. 
Morrison.  Virgil  E. 
Mumford,  Thomas  F, 
Murkland.  Richard  B, 
Myers,  Ronald  W, 
Nester,  Oletls  M. 
Newton,  William  J. 
Odonnell.  Robert 
Patten.  Freddie,  J. 
Peak. Jack  R 
Perkins,  Thomas  M, 
Peterson,  Brent  L, 
Price.  Thomas  D,  J, 
Pritchard.  Paul  E. 
Pryor.  Edwin  R.  I. 
Ralston.  Gene  D, 
Reynolds.  Claude  D. 
Richardson,  Forney  N. 
Rltz.  Richard  W, 
Roberts.  William  A. 
Roderick.  Clinton  O, 
Roffey.  Robert  C, 
Rogers.  Paul  H.,  Jr, 
Sawyer.  Ivan  E, 
SIcarl.  Anthony  C, 
Smith.  Gerald  C, 
Snodgrass.  Carl  E. 


Gee.  Daryl  L. 

Glldersleeve.  Elmtr  J.  Stratton.  Phil  Z 
Goddard.  Glen  L.  Taylor.  Kermlt  A, 

Hearn.  Ellison  J,  Texeira.  Antone.  Jr. 

Hendricks.  Judson  J.  Thompson.  Henry  M. 
Hitchcock.  Terrace  W  Tucke?.  Douglas 
Hudson.  Charles  E.       Vanpelt.  Richard  J, 


Hunt,  Edmund.  11 
Irvine.  Pickens  W, 
Jacobson.  Richard  L. 
Jensen.  Robert  J. 
Johnson.  Douglas  J. 
Joyce.  John  J, 
Kautz.  John  P. 


Waters.  James  L, 
Weisensee.  William  J. 
Welsh.  Walter  L. 
Welton.  Donald  E, 
Wlllan.  Robert  P. 
Wood.  Orover  E, 
Wright.  James  R. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Earlston,  Robert  P. 
Evans,  Neale  W, 


Hall.  Robert  L. 
Moran.  Thomas  A, 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Ounn,  Alexander 
Hartman,  P>ranklyn  J. 
King.  Jerry  W, 


The  following-named  temporary  lieutenant 
comnumders  of  the  U,S,  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  line  and  various  staff  corps, 
as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  5780  (line  officers), 
5782  (staff  corps  officers),  and  5791.  or  sec- 
tion 611  (a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624  as 
added  by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


McMaster.  Timothy  R. 
McNab.  John  D. 
Nechvatal.  Charles  J. 
Orourke,  Ernest  R. 
Parker,  James  A. 
Parsons,  Robert  E. 
Peach,  Ellis  E. 
Pichardo.  Portunato 
Ragghlanti.  Charles  F, 
Rhodes.  John  A. 
Rice.  Charles  O. 
Romlto,  Vincent  A. 
Rucker.  Joseph  T. 
Salter.  Jesse  E. 
Schelne.  Murray 
Sears,  Everett  E. 
Smith.  Chester  B. 
Sowers.  Bobby  O. 
Sronce.  Prank  T. 
Taylor.  Donald  W. 
Thomason.  William  R. 
Tow.  James  D. 
Treadway.  Alton  O. 
Turner.  Jack  E. 
Varley.  John  C. 
Verblc.  Alan  R. 
Wade.  Phillip  M. 
Wertz.  Bruce  N, 
Williams,  Thomas  Y, 
Wlltzlus.  Lawrence  N„ 
Jr. 


Beasley.  Roy  W. 
Bennlng.  Vale  J. 
Bllllck.  Dan  R. 
Boor.  Leo  J. 
Boorom.  Robert  P. 
Brown.  Donald  C. 
Byrd.  William  J. 
Campbell.  Cager  W. 
Carey,  John  D. 
Carlson,  Robert  S. 
Chambers,  Harold  D. 
Crain.  Robert  L..  Jr 
Edwards,  Kenneth  P. 
Pluker,  James  A. 
Powler.  Boyd  C. 
Goodrich,  Boyd  L. 
Goss,  Marlln  E. 
Green,  Marlon  W. 
Greenberger,  David 
Hagenbruch,  Robert 

H. 
Harry.  Robert  M. 
Helton,  James  N. 
Horton.  William  G. 
Husted.  George  O, 
John,  Paul  M. 
Lucero,  Sefertno 
Lyon,  Edward  T. 
Maiden.  Jesse  J. 
Martinson,  Raymond 

P. 
McCowan,  Kenneth  E. 

SUPPLY    COBPS 

Prlal.  Ernesto  P. 

ClVn.   ENGINEER   CORPS 

Kannesleser,  Andrew  A. 

Keith.  Donald  R. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5911: 


Jeffrey  L.  Abate 
William  H.  Alley.  Jr. 
Barbara  A. 

Ampagoomlan 
Michael  M,  Anello 
James  T,  Aspbury.  Jr. 
John  C.  Astle 
Douglas  C.  Barney 
Stephen  C,  Berg 
Donald  P.  Blttner 
Alec  M.  Blascolbanez 
Terry  A.  Bond 
Randall  P.  Bonner 
Raymond  J,  Brennan 
Carol  W,  Brown 
Terrance  D.  Brown 
Gilbert  S,  Buffington 
Markham  B. 

Campalgne 
Joseph  L.  Cannava, 

Jr. 
Wilmer  L,  Carroll 
James  V.  Cayo 
Stephen  P.  Clark 
David  C.  Cleveland 
Dennis  A.  Conroy 
Paul  J.  Cook.  Jr. 
Winifred  D.  Cook 
Norman  G.  Crane 
Francis  J.  Cuddy.  Jr, 
Charles  W,  G,  Currier 
Nell  B,  Danberg.  Jr, 


William  R,  Daniel 
Dean  G,  Davidge 
Mary  C,  Douglass 
Dennis  M.  Duffy 
Randall  W,  Eakin 
Ken  A,  Elmendorf 
.Terry  W,  Ford 
Thomas  G  Fur'onT 
Jeffrey  A.  Gaugush 
Paul  P,  Geltner 
John  W,  (jordon.  Jr. 
Robert  W,  Guilford 
Stanley  R.  Gustafson 
Martin  D,  Guyer 
Patrick  C,  Hagans 
Harold  D,  Hansen.  Jr 
William  R.  Hargett.  Jr, 
Michael  T  Harrigan 
Henry  S.  Harrison 
Ronald  J,  Hartnett 
Thomas  A.  Hazel 
Bruce  A,  Heltz 
Byron  E,  Hill 
David  C.  Hill 
Robert  T,  Hill  III 
David  L.  HlUbrook 
Russel  D.  HiUer  III 
James  D.  Holt 
Joseph  L.  Howard.  Jr, 
Jack  D.  Howell  n 
Dennis  D,  W,  Jackson 
James  G,  Jaeger 


Robert  M.  Johnstone 
John  M.  Kaheny 
Mark  C.  Kalln 
Robert  L,  Klrkman 
Robert  W.  Klrkpatrick 
Elinor  M.  Konklel 
John  H.  Lei<;hton 
Michael  J.  Levin 
Michael  J.  Little 
William  R.  Macbeth 
David  A.  Marshall 
Joseph  P.  McCann 
Thomas  J.  McHugh,  Jr, 
Thomas  J.  McKnight 

ni 

Edward  L.  McMenamy. 

Jr. 
William  E.  Means,  Jr. 
Patrick  P.  Mee 
Fred  J.  Meier.  Jr. 
Leonard  P.  Melancon 
Charles  D.  Melton 
Manuel  E.  Menezes 
Dennis  L.  Mlerzwa 
John  W.  Moflett 
Dennis  K.  Mulligan 
Arthur  R.  Murdoch 
George  J.  Murdock 
Richard  C.  Murphy 
Paul  J.  Nestor 
Doyle  A,  Nicholson 
Francis  W,  Nose 
Paul  J.  O'Brien.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  O'Connor 
James  P.  Perkins 
Roger  K,  Petersen 
William  S,  Peterson 


Ronald  J.  Petrle 
Richard  J.  Polhemus 
Mlchele  E.  Prokopchal 
Thomas  M.  Qulnn 
David  L.  Reed 
Richard  O.  Rollins 
Paul  K.  Romey.  Jr. 
John  C.  Roots 
William  L.  Rosbe 
Donald  R.  Saxon 
Paul  M.  Sheehan 
Donna  J.  Sherwood 
William  R.  Slnklnson. 

Jr. 
James  L.  Sklles 
Paul  A.  Skrabut,  Jr. 
Roderick  V.  Smith 
Stanley  A.  Smith 
Joseph  D.  Snyder 
Thomas  P.  Speer 
Edward  R.  Sypnlewskl 
John  C,  Thomas 
Larry  M.  Topping 
Larry  Q.  Vann 
Michael  C.  Veysey 
Paul  Vlano.  Jr. 
Richard  J.  Viola 
Jerry  E.  Ward 
Frank  P,  Wllbourne  n 
Rex  M,  Williams 
John  P,  Wilson 
Don  Winkler 
Richard  O.  Wise 
Laurence  A,  Woods 
Brian  T,  Wright 
William  R,  Young 
John  W,  Zody 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  major,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  5771,  5780  and  5791  as  appro- 
priate, or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Management  Act  (Public  Law 
96-613)  and  title  JO,  United  States  Code, 
section  624  as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  ap- 
plicable subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


Arthur  A,  Adkins 
Michael  J.  Agullar 
Donald  P,  Amiotte 
Jerry  S,  Anderson.  Jr, 
Chrlstophe  M,  Arey 
Leon  B,  Arthur 
William  O,  Ashley 
Allan  R  Bacon.  Jt, 
William  L,  Balr 
Larry  E,  Bankester 
James  H,  Barnes 
Paul  B,  Barron 
Frederick  T,  Beale,  Jr 
Charles  R  Bell,  Jr, 
John  E.  Bengler 
Kevin  M.  Bestick 
Roger  R,  Bir'icholz 
James  T,  Bishop 
Paul  J.  Blemberg 
Gregory  D,  Bogert 
Prank  X,  Braun  IV 
David  L   Breed 
Kenneth  A.  Bridges 
Bruce  H,  Brothers 
Mary  L,  Brown 
Richard  A,  Broz 
Ronald  D,  Bussey 
Aaron  X,  Butler 
Timothy  J,  Butler 
Joseph  A,  Byrtus,  Jr. 
Donald  J,  Call 
William  F,  Campbell 

in 

Louis  J. 

CampomenoB 
William  V,  Cantu 
Troydale  Caraway 
Cesare  Cardl 
Steven  D,  Carlson 
Stephen  A  Came  vale 
Thomas  P,  Carney.  Jr. 
Robert  W,  Carrlck 
Charles  T,  Carroll 
John  G.  Castellaw 


Eric  C,  Chrlstenson 
Frank  H,  Clayburn 
Wendell  D,  demons 
Johann  A,  Clendenin 
Michael  P,  Clough 
Stewart  J,  Cobain.  Jr, 
Ronnie  T.  Coley 
Russel  C.  Colten 
Darren  L,  Combs 
Bart  J,  Connolly  IV 
George  M.  Conroy 
Alfred  A.  Ctortez 
Pliillip  E.  Cotton 
Michael  A.  Coulmen 
David  C   Covert 
Truman  W.  Crawford 
John  \.  Cross 
Jack  C.  Crutchfleld 
Russel  J.  Currer 
Richard  B.  Daley 
Andrew  L.  Davis 
Douglas  R.  Davis 
John  R,  Daymude 
Michael  N,  Derchak 
Daniel  B,  Dlvlney 
Jerry  L,  Dixon 
Paul  F,  Donohue 
Timothy  E,  Donovan 
Stephen  E,  Downing 
Susen  A,  Driggs 
Frederick  J.  Ducat 
William  D.  Durrett, 

Jr. 
Brian  E,  Dyck 
James  E,  Ebert 
Arthur  E,  Edlnger 
William  R.  Edwards 
Michael  E.  Ennls 
James  E.  Evans,  Jr. 
Michael  S,  Pagan 
Peter  B,  Farley 
Elliott  D,  Fellman 
Paul  M,  Penlon 
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John  K.  Peuerrlegel     Harry  A.  Nordgren.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Plglock         Clayton  W.  Noto 
John  L.  Plnklea  Larry  B.  Nutt 

Donald  L.  Fleming.  Jrjames  S,  O'Connell 


Douglas  N,  Frazier 
Patrick  F.  Gallagher 
Jon  A.  Oalllnettt 
John  R.  Garvin 
Frederick  J.  Oeler 
Rodney  8.  Oetz 
James  R.  Gevock 
l>aul  A.  Oldo 
James  A.  OllUs  III 
Clifford  J.  Olon 
Dale  E.  Giordano 
Philip  E.  Goble 
Mark  T.  Goodman 
Brian  P.  Graham 
Robert  R.  Grtder 
Gerald  J.  Guevln 


David  D,  ODell 
John  A,  O'Douovan 
Jack  E,  Owen,  Jr, 
Larry  B,  Parker 
Ralph  E.  Parker.  Jr. 
Robert  M,  Patten 
Thomas  S.  Phillips 
Joseph  M,  Polrier 
Robert  R,  Posplschil 
Truman  C.  Preston. 

Jr. 
Gary  J.  Pries 
William  S.  Proctor 
Michael  G.  Przepiora 
Bryan  S,  Quint 
Linda  S,  Rains 


Ronald  G,  GullUams   i>aniel  G.  Ralston 
Theodore  N.  HamUtonjugjjael  L.  Rapp 

n>\ritinr\\\ik  V  » ■_  •>    r. 


Chrlstophe  N. 

Hawkins 
James  W.  Head 
Michael  J.  Hedln 
Joseph  P.  Heine 
Patrick  T,  Henry 
James  D,  Hlldreth 
David  C.  Hllmers 
Tony  L.  Holm 
Paul  C.  Hoover 
James  P.  Hopkins 
Harvey  A.  Hopson.  Jr 
James  A.  Horn.  Jr. 
Russell  J.  Howald 
Timothy  P.  Hudson 
James  O.  Hugglns 
Phillip  W.  Hughey 
Michael  R.  Humberd 
Terrence  C.  Jacobson 
Bruce  D.  Jameson 
Joseph  P.  Jennings. 

Jr. 
Larry  E.  Johnson 
Ronnie  S.  Johnston 
Donnie  B.  Jordan 
Frank  R,  King 
John  W,  Klnsel 
Roderick  M,  Klppen 
David  A,  Kratochvil 
Raymond  M,  Kruse 
Michael  M,  Kurth 


Randy  P.  Rasmussen 
E:arl  K.  Reed 
John  W.  Reed.  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Reynolds 
Donald  E.  Rice 
Ronald  W.  Richards 
Guy  B.  Roberts 
James  E.  Robinson. 

Jr. 
Frank  Rocker.  Jr. 
Shelley  Rogers 
John  R.  Rosewarne 
James  L,  Rust  III 
David  K,  Saffle 
Robert  P,  Salkowskl 
Wayne  P.  Samuelson 
Thomas  A,  Santos 
Michel  P.  Schaefer 
Frederick  H.  J. 

Schneider 
Gerald  C.  Schoppe 
William  L.  Scogglns 
Benjamin  B. 

Selvltelle  I 
Gregory  L.  Sheffer 
William  M.  Sigler  HI 
Mark  R,  Sinclair 
Charles  B,  Smelcer 
Randall  T,  Smith 
James  W,  Smoots 
Peter  K,  Solecki 


Wilfred  A,  Lachapelle  john  B.  Sollls 

Robert  W.  Leas  Lawrence  D.  Staak 

Thomas  C.  Lenke  crelghton  G.  Staff 

Charles  D.  Lewis  cortez  D.  Stephens 

Donald  C.  Lewis  Nelson  H.  Stewart 
Richard  J.  Llnhart.  Jr.  Ronald  P.  Stlrrat 

Russell  L,  Llewellyn  Mary  M,  Sullivan 


in 

Rudolph  Lowery 
Dean  T,  Lucas 
Michael  T,  Lundblad 
Ralph  F,  Marchewka 
Leo  T,  Marler 
George  P.  Martin 
Joseph  Martin.  Jr. 
Lawrence  R.  Martin 
Paul  W.  Martin 
Maria  Matlak 
James  N.  Mattls 


Michael  W.  Sullivan 
Steven  D.  Summers 
Gene  F.  Taxis 
James  L.  Taylor 
John  A,  Tempone 
Clayton  R,  Thomas 
Lloyd  M.  Thome 
William  C.  Tourek 
Henry  K.  Tripp 
Jimmy  T.  Turner 
John  G,  Upton 
James  L,  Vance 


Ruthanna  M,  McBrlde  Perry  E,  Vanover 
Patrick  H.  McGann.      Kenneth  A,  Vincent 


Jr. 

Robert  W.  McLean 
Edward  L,  Melton 
Harold  A,  Mercer 
Charles  W,  Miller 
Peter  T,  Miller 
Henry  P,  Mitchell 
Steven  W,  Mock 
Stephen  T,  Moffatt 
William  P,  Moore,  Jr, 
Terry  L,  Morln 


Joseph  M,  Vlzzler 
Robert  J.  Wallace 
James  P.  Walsh 
Steven  M,  Walsh 
Douglas  G,  Warner 
Glenn  I,  Warrick 
Gary  E,  Washburn 
Richard  V,  Weidner 
Randall  B,  West 
Roderick  E,  White 
Thomas  E,  White 


Richard  W,  Morrell  H  ^ohert  S,  Whitehead 


Gary  F.  Wines 
Francis  C.  Winter 
Michael  B.  Woods 
William  A.  Woods 
Michael  S.  Woodson 


Ralph  C,  Morse.  Jr. 
Richard  E,  Motl 
Robert  S.  Nasby 
Gordon  C.  Naab 


William  A,  Wllbura 
Richard  P,  WUks 
William  J,  Williamson 
Larry  D,  Wilson 


William  R.  Young 

Robert  R. 
Zimmerman 

Anthony  G. 
Zograpbos 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  5771.  5780  and  5791  as  appro- 
priate, or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Management  Act  (Public  Law 
96-513)  and  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 624  as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  appli- 
cable subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

David  J.  Abbott 
James  M.  Abbott 
Charlie  H.  Adams, 
Andrew  M.  Allen 
John  M.  Almeida 
Charles  B.  Altman 
Bruce  C.  Anderson 


Ernest  D.  Ibarra 
Kenneth  A.  Inman. 

Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Innerst 
William  A.  Jackson 
Richard  M.  Jakucs 
John  W.  James 
James  P.  Janecek 
Gall  B.  Jennings 
Jeffrey  N.  Jones 
Erik  L.  Jorde 
Stephen  E.  Joseph 


Jr. 


Prank  J.  Dlfalco 
Brian  D.  Dlngess 
Stanley  M.  Donham  II 
Rick  O.  Donovan 
Harry  M.  Downey  III 
Milan  E.  Dubois.  Jr. 
Russell  E.  Duenow 

Charles  E,  Angersbach  Joseph  P,  Dunford,  Jr, 
Jr.  John  M.  Dunn 

Russell  J.  Armen trout  Johnny  W.  Eaaon,  Jr. 


Ralph  B.  Arqulette 
John  L.  Bacon 
Gerard  B.  Balgls 
John  J.  Baker.  Jr. 
Peter  L.  Bann 
Bruce  M.  Barnes 
Ralph  S.  Battles.  Jr 
Luther  M.  Beaty 
Gary  L.  Beaver 
Larry  O.  Beavers . 
Curtis  L.  Beckner 
Martin  D.  Benes 
Debora  K.  Benton 
John  L.  Bergstrom 
David  W.  Blck 
Robert  L.  Blely 
Paul  E.  BlUlps 
Eileen  C.  Bishop 
Glenn  C.  Blxler 
James  A.  Blxler 
Benjamin  A.  Blair 
Harry  J.  Blair,  III 
Dair.n  D.  Blaske,  Jr. 
Arthur  L.  Blodgett 
Robert  A.  Booth.  Jr. 
John  F.  Bower 
John  J.  Bradunas 
Edward  A.  Bream 
John  M.  Brereton 
Jerry  D.  Brlstow 
Richard  W.  Brltton 
Stephen  A.  Bucher 
William  R.  Bucher 
John  A.  Bukauskas 
Ronald  E.  Burgess 
Martin  T.  Burnett 
Janle  M.  Bums 
Daniel  J.  Butler 
Guyfrank  M. 
Candelarla 
Rex  A.  Capro 
John  M.  Carrla.  Jr. 


Timothy  D.  Eason 
Steven  M.  Eddy 
Thomas  D.  Edwards 
Frank  M.  Elliott  III 
Dennis  J.  Ellis 
John  T.  Enoch,  Jr. 
Nicholas  J.  Episcopo, 

Jr. 
Frank  W.  Esposito 
Donald  V.  Evans 
Gregory  T.  Palzetta 
Jay  C,  Parrar 
Stephen  M. 
IV     Penstermacher 
Samuel  E,  Ferguson 
Robert  E.  Foulk 
Raymond  C.  Pox 
Timothy  J.  Pox 
Larry  Poye 
William  D,  Prost 
David  W,  Purtnett 
Martin  A,  Galchutt 
Victor  M.  Gardner 

III 
David  L,  Garrard 
Rovce  Gibson 
Bradlev  A,  Olas 
Jack  H,  Glowen 
Henry  C,  Gold.  Jr. 
Joseph  W,  Goodrow 
Brian  G.  Goodson 
Richard  D,  Graham 
Lvnette  M,  Gray 
Thomas  C,  Greenwood 
Peter  W,  Grieve 
Allen  E,  Griffin 
Mark  A,  Grubb 
James  M,  Gubachy 
William  P,  Guilfoyle 
John  D,  Gumbel 
Larry  J,  Qwln 
David  P,  Haeusler 


James  B,  Chamberlain-rerry  Hamilton 


Louis  M,  Chiodo 
James  W.  Cluck,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Coates 
Carl  G.  Cobb 
James  J.  Coghlan 
Samuel  R.  Coleman, 

Jr. 
Harold  L.  Compton 
Terrence  P,  Cook 
Patrick  P.  Coonrod 
Rick  D.  Craig 
Robert  L.  Creamer.  Jr 
John  T,  Cunnings 
Stuart  D,  Currier 
Melvin  J.  Daniels 
Raymond  M,  Davids 
James  M,  Davis 
Slmmie  R,  Dean 
Milton  Dearman 
Charles  E,  Delalr 
Gilbert  B,  Diaz 
Michael  E,  Dick 
Roger  K.  Diehl 


Paul  A,  Hand 
Otto  L,  Hanneman 
Roy  D.  Hannigan 
Dale  A,  Hansen 
William  D,  Hardy 
Rodger  C,  Harris 
Craig  T.  Hartlgan 
Joseph  A,  Hauser 
Robert  W,  Hawkins 
Charles  T,  Hayes 
Jimmy  R,  Hayes 
Karen  E,  Heck 
Arthur  S.  Hickle 
James  B,  Hill 
Willie  E.  Hires 
Arthur  E,  Hockman  11 
Eddie  L,  Holcomb 
Donald  R,  Holmes 
Floyd  D,  Houston 
Lawrence  L,  Hubert 
Glenn  S,  Huelskamp 
Larry  D.  Huffman 
Steven  A.  Hummer 
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George  A.  Osmer 
James  A.  Pace 
George  M.  Panastik 
Jeffrey  J.  Patterson 
Elverse  A,  Pearson,  Jr. 
Dennis  C,  Pederson 
David  H,  Peeler 
Steven  E.  Perry 
Ronald  Plckrahn 
Julian  L,  Pinner 
Daniel  J,  Pollock 
Swain  C.  Potter.  Jr 


Steven  P,  Junkersfsld  Jeffrey  H,  Potts 
Michael  A,  Kachllla      Jeffrey  A   Powers 


Michael  E.  Kampsen 
George  M.  Kelley 
William  G.  Kellogg 
David  L.  Kempf 
Terence  K.  Kerrigan 
Lester  H.  Knight 
Michael  P.  Knobel 
Mark  A.  Kocourek 
William  C  Koehler. 

Jr. 
Jonathan  A,  Kolp 
Thomas  F,  Koontz 
Joseph  W,  Kosewicz 
Brandon  J,  Kostelny 


Larry  L.  Price 
Lawrence  B,  Prior  III 
Galen  R.  Qulnn 
John  Q.  Ratajczak 
William  T.  Reagan 
James  M.  Redman 
Michael  P.  Rendon 
Gregory  C.  Reuss 
Barry  A.  Riddle 
David  M.  Rilling 
James  P.  Rlzy 
Wayne  L.  Robblns 
John  R.  Robertson 
Ronald  L,  Rodgers 


Lawrence  J,  Kovalchik  Jennings  B,  Rogsrson 


Stephen  J,  Kublk.  Jr, 

Demetrios  G.  Kyres 

Richard  M,  Lake 

Jeffrey  M,  Lancaster 

John  L,  Lr-doux 

John  S,  l,.ee 

Daniel  D.  Leshchyshyn  Scott  D.  Ryan 


n 

Jerome  F,  Rolinger 
Charles  A,  Romans. 

Jr, 
James  G,  Ross 
Robin  R,  Rowlader 


Michael  A,  Lewis 
Thomas  P,  Lhullller 
Robert  E,  Lindsey.  Jr. 
Thomas  E,  Lloyd 
Tracy  K,  Loftls 
Alfredo  Lcngoria.  Jr. 
Karl  R.  Lopez 
Robert  E.  Love 
Timothy  S  Lucey 
Douglas  C.  Lynn 
Gerard  J.  Lyons 
Richard  J.  Machado 


Tim  L.  Rydell 
Beth  A.  Salamanca 
Lourle  A,  Salley  in 
Jerry  A.  Sammons 
Russell  W.  Samson 
Daniel  K.  Sayner 
John  A,  Scarborough 
John  C.  Schelllng  III 
Robert  W.  Schick,  Jr. 
Charles  W,  Schmitt 
Michael  H,  Schoelwer 
Mark  G,  Schultz 


Colin  S,  Mackenzie  III  Craig  R,  Scott 


Robert  A,  Maguire 
Douglas  J,  Markosky 
John  Marley 
William  L,  Martin,  Jr 
Daniel  P,  Mathern 
Stanley  A,  Mattos 
Heinz  M,  McArthur 
Robert  K.  McCabe 
Robert  A,  McClaln 
George  P,  McGinn.  Jr 


James  B.  Sell 
David  H.  Sexton 
John  C,  Sharp 
Robert  K,  Sheldon 
Craig  W,  Sherman 
Steven  C,  Shultls 
Mark  D,  Slfford 
Thomas  H,  Stmnson 
Henry  H,  Slack  ni 
Philip  A,  Smeltzer 


James  F.  McOowan  m  Harold  G.  Smith.  Jr 


Peter  A,  McGuire 


Neal    R,  Smith 


William  L,  McKenna   ^f***/  ?' J™'*** 

Everett  R,  McNalr 

John  T,  McNeill  IV 

Samuel  D,  McVey  ,    „     .  w,. 

Richard  C.  Meckel,  Jr,  Shawn  L^  Speight 

Harold  E,  Meeks.  Jr.      Steven  W.  Sprecher 


Marshall  K,  Snyder 
Richard  P,  Snyder 
Brandon  N,  Sosik 


Bret  C,  Merriam 
Terenco  J,  Meyer 
David  A.  Miles 
Daniel  R,  Miller 
David  S,  Miller.  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Miller 
Steven  R.  Million 
Maynard  J. 

Monson.  Jr. 
Gregory  A.  Morrison 
John  A.  Murray 
John  J,  Muskovac 
Matt  A,  Myers 
Steven  W.  Myhre 


Donovan  J,  Spurgeon 
Gene  A,  Steffanetta 
Kurt  C.  Stlnemetz 
Mark  D.  Stotzer 
William  A.  Stuver 
Daniel  D,  Sullivan 
Jeffrey  M,  Summers 
Gary  S,  Supnlck 
Thomas  B.  Sward 
Harold  D.  Sweeney 
Kenneth  W,  Sweltz 
Timothy  H,  Swindle 
Neri  Q  Terry,  Jr. 
Robert  C,  Thlrlon  n 


Maurice  J,  Neltzey  III  James  M,  Thomas 


Michael  J,  Nelson 
Carl  W,  Neuhardt 
Donald  A,  Nicholas 
James  D  Nichols 
ChrlstoDhe  M. 
O'Connor 


Barry  M,  Thompson 
Michael  F,  Thompson 
Keith  A,  Thrasher 
Keith  A  Tlbblts.  Jr. 
William  Q.  Treadway 
Timothy  M,  Tressler 


Patrick  M,  CDonogue  Thomas  M,  Traux,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Ohler  John  A.  Turner,  Jr. 

John  A.  Olson  Paul  P,  Turner 
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Paul  W.  Underwood 
JeJIery  H.  Valentine 
Anthony  W. 

Valentino 
Cary  L.  Vanderberry 
Wililam  S. 

Vundermeer.  Jr. 
Peter  W.  Varvarls 
Victor  C.  Veturis  III 
James  I.  Vlk 
Denise  M.  Vlllarta 
James  E.  Vlahovich 
Gregory  T.  Wallick 
William  O. 

Washington.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Watson 
Earl  S.  Wederbrook 
Thomas  F.  Western 
Scott  Westervelt 


Montague  G. 

Westmore  in 
John  C.  White.  Jr. 
Reginald  P.  White 
Ronald  B.  Wilkinson 
Kenneth  L.  Williams 
Charles  L    Wilson 
Timothy  J    Wilson 
Cedrlc  L   Windley 
Walter  E.  Wint.  jr. 
Bruce  R.  Woodard 
Richard  N    Woodman 
Billy  F.  AV-ds 
John  L   Wc/niak.  Jr. 
John  P.  Wurtz,  Jr. 
Warren  M. 

Yarbrough  III 
Thomas  A.  Young 
James  P.  Zonar 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5769 
and  5791.  or  section  611  (a)  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Public 
Law  96-513)  and  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  624  as  added  by  the  same  act, 
as  applicable  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law; 

John  H.  Alderson.  Jr.  Joseph  B.  Burroughs, 
Winston  E.  Anding  Jr 

Richard  F.  Beatty  Merritt  L.  Cogswell 

Jlmmie  L.  Blick  Matthew  W.  Conley 

John  C.  Bradford  Charles  L.  Crabill 

William  L.  Burke  Dale  A.  Dye  II 


Benjamin  Palacios.  Jr.  Loren  D.  Primmer.  Jr 
Rodney  Prazee  Teryl  L.  Reiman 

Thomas  E.  Pultz  John  W.  Rothwell,  Jr. 

George  V.  Gaulln  John  R.  Sloan 

LawTence  R,  Green        Wilbur  M.  Smith,  Jr. 
James  B.  Harris  Gerald  R.  Sorensen 

Earl  W.  Heister  Peter  W.  Tallman 

Steven  B.  HockensmithJames  C.  Taylor 
Steven  R.  HuUand         James  G.  Thorpe 
Joseph  M.  Jones  John  T.  Trosper 

Frederick  J  Keegan       Wayne  G.  Twllliger 
Michael  D.  Labonne      John  M.  Vandeursen 
Elbert  Laymance.  Jr.     Daniel  G.  Walczak 
Jo.seph  R.  Lyon.  Jr.         David  M.  White 
Frank  S.  Manaea  Richard  P.  Williams 

Christobol  H.  Mendez   Alva  R.  Windham 
Daniel  S.  Mullins  Richard  D.  Young 

John  K.  Neel 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK 
ASSOCIATES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  for  the  record  my  support 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Congressional  Black  Asso- 
ciates. 

This  organization  of  black  employ- 
ees on  Capitol  Hill  was  founded  1  year 
ago.  Its  mission,  in  its  own  words,  is  to 
enhance  "the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic capabilities  of  black  Americans 
nationwide  and  throughout  the 
world."  It  is  'dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  black  advancement  and  black  excel- 
lence in  all  aspects  of  life." 

Two  valuable  members  of  my  staff, 
Arlene  Williams  and  Mary  Turner,  are 
active  members  of  this  organization,  so 
I  am  personally  aware  of  the  services 
it  is  providing.  The  members  have  or- 
ganized drives  to  provide  food  for  the 
poor  people  of  Washington.  They  have 
provided  forums  of  discussion  to  edu- 
cate citizens  here  on  some  of  the  key 
issues  that  confront  our  society.  They 
have  sponsored  field  trips  for  area 
pupils  to  Capitol  Hill,  so  that  they 
might  witness  firsthand  the  workings 
of  the  Congress.  They  have  conducted 
memorial  services  for  murder  victims 
here  and  in  Atlanta. 

The  motto  of  Congressional  Black 
Associates  succinctly  states  its  inten- 
tions and  its  determination:  "We're  a 
community  connection.  We've  come 
too  far  to  give  up."  CBA  members' 
knowledge  of  the  political  process  and 
their  determination  to  make  the 
system  work  put  them  in  an  excellent 
position  to  press  toward  their  goals. 

All  my  life,  I  have  shared  those 
goals:  To  eliminate  racism  from  our  so- 
ciety and  to  provide  decent  education, 
a  chance  to  work,  housing  fit  to  live  in, 
adequate  health  care,  equal  justice, 
equal  opportunity  for  all  still  denied 
these  basic  human  rights. 

I  therefore  am  honored  to  have  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Congressional 
Black  Associates  Award  for  meritori- 
ous service  to  the  black  conmiunity  of 
America.  I  am  proud  that  the  distin- 
guished mayor  of  Newark,  N.J.,  Ken- 
neth Gibson,  also  will  receive  the  serv- 
ice award  from  the  Congressional 
Black  Associates  this  week.  Mayor 
Gibson's  efforts  on  behalf  of  social 
justice  for  black  Americans  are  ad- 
mired by  people  all  over  our  country, 
but  we  in  Newark  hold  a  special  affec- 
tion for  him. 


This  is  an  award  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate, and  one  in  which  I  take  great 
pride.  It  also  will  be  a  constant  re- 
minder that  I  share  with  this  group  a 
continuing  responsibility  to  go  on 
working  to  correct  injustices  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  an  award  I  will  long  treas- 
ure. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
inadvertently  missed  three  roUcall 
votes.  If  I  had  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yes"  on  roUcall  votes  217, 
218,  and  222.* 


THE  DOMESTIC  SUGAR 
INDUSTRY  IS  LOSING  MONEY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  oppose  efforts  to  provide  for  a 
sugar  price  support  loan  program 
often  claim  that  this  kind  of  assistance 
is  not  needed.  They  claim  that  our  do- 
mestic producers  can  weather  the  bad 
years  because  they  have  a  few  good 
ones. 

When  we  last  considered  sugar  price 
support  legislation  in  the  House,  I 
argued  that  we  need  to  have  a  support 
program  in  order  to  restore  some  sta- 
bility to  the  marketplace.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  roller-coaster  price 
scheme  that  we  have  encountered 
since  the  Sugar  Act  expired  in  1974. 
Every  time  prices  go  down,  sugar  pro- 
ducers, both  beet  and  cane,  go  out  of 
business.  Processing  plants  close,  and 
never  has  one  of  these  plants  re- 
opened. 

We  are  again  receiving  reports  that 
our  entire  domestic  sugar  industry— an 
industry  that  provides  a  little  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  this  Nation— is  facing 
severe  economic  difficulties.  Prices  are 
below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
farmers  cannot  survive  while  losing 
money.  It  has  always  amazed  me  that 
we  are  willing  to  let  farmers  go  out  of 
production  when  we  need  to  turn  to 
the  farmer  three  times  a  day  for  our 
meals. 

Sugar  price  support  loan  programs 
do  not  cost  the  Government  money. 


Farmers  have  traditionally  paid  back 
their  commodity  support  loans,  and 
when  they  have  not,  the  Government 
has  been  able  to  sell  the  commodities 
that  it  obtains  as  a  result  of  the  terms 
of  the  loans  at  a  profit.  Under  the  loan 
program  that  was  in  effect  for  the 
early  years  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, the  Government  actually  made 
more  than  $67  million  on  the  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  a  slory  titled 
"Sugar  Growers  See  Losses  as  Prices 
Hit  2-Year  Lows  on  Expected  Bumper 
Crops."  This  story  very  clearly  demon- 
strates the  problems  that  our  sugar 
beet  and  cane  growers  are  facing  this 
year,  and  lends  further  evidence  to  the 
belief  that  we  need  a  sugar  price  sup- 
port program  in  the  farm  bill  this 
year. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  of  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  permission  to 
insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  24, 
1981] 

Sugar  Growers  See  Losses  as  Prices  Hit  2- 
Year  Lows  on  Expected  Bubiper  Crops 

(By  Anne  Mackay-Smith ) 

The  roller  coaster  of  sugar  prices  is  near 
the  bottom  again,  as  anticipated  bumper 
crops  have  sent  prices  to  two-year  lows. 

The  news  is  bad  for  sugar  producers,  who 
have  enjoyed  unusually  high  profits  for  the 
past  18  months  and  now  figure  to  start 
showing  losses.  But  users  from  Coca-Cola 
Co.  to  housewives  can  expect  reduced  costs. 
For  Washington  policy  makers,  there  is  a 
new  headache:  The  low  price,  about  12  cents 
a  pound  yesterday,  revives  the  politically 
complex  Issue  of  supporting  the  price  of 
sugar 

A  system  designed  In  1979  to  support 
prices  at  15  cents  a  pound  has  come  into 
effect  again  with  a  penny-a-pound  levy  on 
imported  sugar,  which  accounts  for  about 
half  of  U.S.  usage.  The  aim  Is  to  allow  do- 
mestic producers  to  sell  their  sugar  for 
more.  Congress  is  considering  legislation 
that  would  support  a  17-to-18-cent  a  pound 
price  for  domestic  farmers. 

"Nonetheless,  we  expect  all  but  the  most 
efficient  sugar  producers  to  lose  money  next 
year."  reports  Lee  Tawes,  a  sugar  specialist 
at  Opp>enhelmer  &  Co. 

MIDDLEMEN  LOSSES 

Players  from  all  sides  of  the  market  are 
trying  to  discover  how  the  supports  are 
likely  to  affect  them.  All  consumers  will  pay 
more  than  the  world  price,  but  far  less  than 
they  did  last  year  when  prices  skyrocketed 
to  43  cents  a  p>ound.  Middlemen  who  hadn't 
counted  on  prices  falling  this  far  may  be  se- 
rious losers  because  they  sold  long-term  con- 
tracts at  fixed  prices.  And  some  particularly 
profitable  producers,  whose  costs  are  be' 
the  support  level,  may  find  themselves  \ 
rewarded. 


This  "bulle:"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Florida  grrowers.  who  benefit  from  an  ex- 
cellent climate  for  sugarcane  growing,  are 
foremost  among  the  profitable  producers. 
Oppenheimer  estimates  that  both  U.S. 
Sugar  Corp.  and  Gulf  &  Western  Industries 
Inc..  two  of  the  nation's  largest  producers, 
have  costs  of  only  12  cents  a  pound— far 
below  the  protected  prices  being  considered 
by  Congress. 

Other  producers,  however,  aren't  in  such  a 
comfortable  position.  Major  producers 
Amstar  Corp.  and  Amfac  Inc.  have  costs  of 
19  cents  a  pound  or  more.  Mr.  Tawes  esti- 
mates. Small  producers  may  be  even  less 
profitable,  other  analysis  add.  Higher  trans- 
portation and  fertilizer  costs,  together  with 
the  need  to  replace  aging  machinery,  are 
driving  many  growers  out  of  the  sugar  busi- 
ness. Price  supports  of  17  cents  or  18  cents  a 
pound  may  help  them  stay  in  business  tem- 
porarily, but  in  the  long  run  may  just  pro- 
long the  agony,  an  analyst  says. 

"It  comes  down  to  a  choice  of  how  you 
prefer  to  die— slow  starvation  or  a  bullet 
through  the  head."  he  adds. 

PRICE  SUPPORTS  EFPECT 

Price  supports  may  not  affect  industrial 
sugar  users  very  quickly,  because  most  con- 
tract for  sugar  well  in  advance,  fixing  prices 
at  levels  where  they  believe  they  can  make  a 
profit.  Companies  may  be  paying  prices 
ranging  from  15  cents  to  40  cents  a  pound 
for  unrefined  sugar,  depending  on  when 
they  decided  to  buy.  says  a  sugar  economist 
for  a  major  refiner. 

The  lower  costs  of  the  past  six  months 
have  been  good  for  the  food  industry, 
though  spokesmen  say  they  won't  come  as  a 
windfall.  Many  food  companies  absorbed 
much  of  the  last  year's  huge  price  gains  in 
sugar  to  avoid  losing  customers.  Extra  prof- 
its now  make  up  for  previous  losses  and  pro- 
vide a  cushion  in  case  of  future  volatility, 
they  say. 

"You  can  look  at  it  one  time  and  say.  Hm. 
Coca-Cola  really  made  a  killing  on  sugar.' 
But  we  can  show  you  a  lot  of  other  times 
when  that  wasn't  the  case."  says  Carleton 
Curtis,  a  spokesman  for  Coke. 

Sugar  dealers  who  play  a  middleman  role 
between  growers  and  users  may  bear  the 
brunt  of  import  duties  and  fees.  When  a 
dealer  agrees  to  sell  sugar  to  a  user  over  a 
period  of  time,  he  sets  a  price  equal  to  the 
market  price  for  sugar  plus  a  comprehensive 
fee.  for  duties,  import  fees  and  transporta- 
tion costs.  Many  dealers  believed  prices 
wouldn't  fall  to  levels  low  enough  to  war- 
rant imfiort  fees,  so  they  charged  only 
atwut  2.5  cents  a  pound  for  all  these  costs. 
Taxes  and  transportation  today  are  about 
4.5  cents  a  pound,  and  the  dealers  must 
atisorb  the  extra  two  cents,  which  currently 
is  more  than  10%  of  their  cost  of  sugar. 

"The  operators  are  the  ones  who  are  left 
holding  the  bag,  l)ecause  they'd  be  guaran- 
teed the  price,"  says  Donald  Westfall.  sugar 
analyst  for  Schnittker  Associates  in  Wash- 
ington. "Some  of  them  are  hurting  very 
badly  right  now."  another  analyst  adds. 

If  the  farm  support  price  of  sugar  is  raised 
to  17  cents  or  18  cents  a  pound,  as  now 
seems  likely,  import  duties  and  fees  must  be 
raised  to  those  levels.  A  15-cent-a-pound 
price  is  supported  by  duties  and  fees.  Sugar 
dealers  will  be  liable  for  the  extra  costs  if 
the  fees  are  raised. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES 
MENDEZ 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Charles  Mendez  of 
Boy  Scout  Troop  395  Resurrection 
Church,  Gerittsen  Beach,  Brooklyn.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Charles  has  attained  the  highest  rank 
in  Scouting  before  his  18th  birthday, 
that  of  Eagle  Scout. 

A  liberal  arts  student  of  Brooklyn 
College.  Charles  has  proved  himself  a 
fine  example  to  his  friends,  family, 
and  his  community.  Charles  is  a  young 
man  of  great  quality:  we  in  Brooklyn 
are  proud  to  call  him  one  of  our  own.* 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Reagan  has  signed  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  of  September  20-26 
as  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week,  to 
focus  the  Nation's  attention  on  the 
disease  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  courageous  children  and 
young  adults  who  wage  a  daily  battle 
with  this  number  one  genetic  killer  of 
children  and  young  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  its  26-year  history  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  has  been 
engaged  in  a  race  against  time.  It  is 
not  a  race  with  a  clear  finish  line. 
E^^ery  year  they  succeed  when  life  ex- 
pectancy of  people  born  with  cystic  fi- 
brosis is  extended.  Every  day  the  need 
to  do  more  is  underscored  when  addi- 
tional children  and  young  adults  die 
from  cystic  fibrosis. 

But,  the  record  of  progress  is  prom- 
ising. Data  from  the  patient  registry 
of  CF  centers  show  that  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  people  born  today  with 
cystic  fibrosis  is  now  21  years,  a  figure 
important  in  both  human  and  symbol- 
ic terms. 

Major  research  efforts  are  underway 
to  find  a  genetic  marker  for  cystic  fi- 
brosis and  to  understand  the  basic  ge- 
netic problem  that  causes  the  disease. 
Scientists  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica, many  with  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion support,  have  reported  positive 
findings  from  a  number  of  different 
approaches.  All  of  these  findings  are 
very  preliminary,  and  the  results  need 
to  be  confirmed  by  other  scientists  and 
standardized  before  they  could  be  put 
into  use.  but  there  is  more  cause  for 
optimism  than  ever  before. 

Research  into  the  process  of  secre- 
tion   is    developing    new    information 
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about  the  mechanisms  of  excess  mucus 
production  in  cystic  fibrosis.  While 
this  is  still  very  basic  research,  it  could 
lead  to  better  means  to  control  this 
important  aspect  of  cystic  fibrosis. 

Immunology,  the  study  of  the  body's 
defenses  against  infection,  is  a  growing 
area  of  cystic  fibrosis  research.  Scien- 
tists are  developing  a  better  under- 
standing of  why  pseudomonas  infec- 
tions are  so  common,  and  so  hard  to 
combat,  in  cystic  fibrosis.  This  under- 
standing could  lead  to  new  strategies 
to  treat  the  infections  that  are  the 
most  serious  of  cystic  fibrosis'  effects 
on  the  body. 

In  terms  of  effort  and  support,  the 
last  few  years  have  shown  a  great  ac- 
celeration in  cystic  fibrosis  research. 
In  1977.  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion was  funding  slightly  more  than  $1 
million  in  research,  while  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  funded  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  other  research  into  cystic 
fibrosis  totaling  about  $4.6  million. 

These  figures  have  grown  signifi- 
cantly. The  current  research  budget  of 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  is  $2 
million,  and  it  now  includes  innovative 
programs  to  attract  new  investigators 
and  to  provide  money  for  feasibility 
studies.  At  NIH,  cystic  fibrosis  re- 
search exceeds  $12  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  with  important  re- 
search in  six  different  institutes  and 
divisions.  More  scientists  are  investi- 
gating more  research  leads  than  ever 
before. 

These  researchers  need  continued, 
and  growing,  support.  Congress  must 
continue  to  consider  health  research  a 
priority,  even  in  a  time  of  restraint, 
because  very  little  that  Congress  does 
touches  so  many  people  in  such  an  im- 
portant way  as  the  effort  to  conquer 
disease  and  disability.* 


NATIONAL  JOB  CORPS  IS  A 
GOOD  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  some 
comments  about  the  National  Job 
Corps  program  that  has  resulted  in 
significant  benefits  to  the  Nation  since 
its  inception.  As  you  know,  the  first 
National  Job  Corps  Competition  Expo- 
sition is  being  held  this  week  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  give  participants 
from  throughout  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  training 
techniques  and  skills  to  the  American 
people.  The  Job  Corps,  one  of  the 
oldest  national  efforts  to  increase  the 
skills  of  our  youth,  offers  services  to 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  21  at  105  resi- 
dential   training    centers    throughout 
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the  country.  These  centers,  operated 
by  private  and  public  organizations, 
offer  services  ranging  from  basic  liter- 
acy and  high  school  equivalency 
through  advanced  skill  training  in  a 
variety  of  occupational  areas.  A  re- 
cently instituted  advanced  center 
training  (ACT)  program  allows  Corps 
members  to  attend  college  or  receive 
other  advanced  training  for  2  years  at 
Job  Corps  expense. 

From  its  inception  the  Job  Corps 
has  represented  a  noble  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  a  lack  of  market- 
able skills  among  a  significant  percent- 
age of  our  rural  and  urban  youth.  It 
has  been  supported  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  and  has  a  wide  base  of 
support  among  the  American  people. 
It  has  seen  its  budget  increase  to  as 
much  as  $600  million  during  the 
Carter  administration  and  decrease  to 
as  little  as  $175  million  during  the 
Nixon  era.  It  was  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams spared  by  the  ax  of  the  Reagan 
administration  during  the  reconcilia- 
tion process,  and  was  allowed  $560.7 
million  for  fiscal  1981.  Its  budget  for 
fiscal  1982  has  not  been  finalized. 

This  level  of  funding  will  support  ap- 
proximately 43,000  enrollees.  In  the 
city  of  Detroit  we  have  had  a  very 
good  experience  with  the  Job  Corps. 
With  an  unemployment  rate  in  double 
figures,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  Job 
Corps  center.  Ms.  Patricia  Williams, 
acting  director  of  the  center,  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  outstanding  job 
she  is  doing  at  the  center.  There  are 
305  students  enrolled  in  the  city's  pro- 
gram consisting  of  basic  clerical, 
nurses  aide,  auto  mechanic,  welding- 
including  advanced  welding— high 
school  GED.  driver  education,  and 
building  maintenance.  The  center  has 
105  students  living  on  campus  and  155 
commuters;  40  of  these  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  ACT  program. 

Tuesday,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing three  individuals  from  my  district 
who  are  participating  in  the  Washing- 
ton exposition.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Ms.  Naomi  Becton,  Ms.  June  Craig, 
and  Ms.  Juanita  Williams  for  being  se- 
lected to  represent  the  Detroit  center 
in  the  clerical  field.  Their  selection  in- 
dicates significant  effort  on  their  part, 
and  we  in  Detroit  are  proud  of  them. 
Ms.  Craig  and  Ms.  Becton  are  enrolled 
at  Wayne  State  University  majoring  in 
criminal  law  and  accounting  respec- 
tively. They  were  accompanied  to 
Washington  by  Ms.  Gwendolyn 
Dudley,  clerical  instructor  at  the 
center  and  Ms.  Patricia  Williams, 
acting  director. 

The  Detroit  Job  Corps  Center,  oper- 
ated by  the  Singer  Career  System,  has 
a  staff  of  88  people  and  an  operating 
budget  of  $2.4  million.  We  have  seen 
evidence  that  the  Corps  is  working  in 
Detroit.  In  September  1980  an  alumni 
chapter  of  the  Detroit  center  was 
formed.    The    chapter,    composed    of 
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young  men  and  women  who  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Job  Corps,  is  involved 
in  helping  those  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram realize  that  they  can  make  it. 
too. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  visited  the  exposition  on 
the  Mall  to  do  so.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  firsthand  how  the  Federal  dollars 
appropriated  for  Job  Corps  are  help- 
ing to  shape  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

Congratulations  to  the  Detroit  Job 
Corps  Center  for  a  job  well  done.* 


HUNGER  PREVENTION  AND 
AFRICAN  FOOD  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  global  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition problem  is  worsening,  it  is 
imperative  that  our  Nation's  resources 
and  energies  directed  toward  combat- 
ing that  critical  problem  be  utilized  as 
effectively  as  possible.  To  help  achieve 
that  objective,  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Hunger  Prevention  and  African 
Food  Security  Act. 

In  his  recent  address  before  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Haig  stated  that: 

International  development  reflects  the 
worldwide  search  for  economic  progress, 
social  justice,  and  human  dignity.  Short  of 
war  itself,  no  other  issue  l)efore  us  will 
affect  more  people,  for  good  or  ill.  than  this 
search.  And  peace  itself  cannot  be  truly  se- 
cured if  the  aspirations  of  mankind  for  a 
better  life  are  frustrated. 

I  commend  Secretary  Haig  for 
stressing  the  international  develop- 
ment issue,  of  which  hunger  is  such  an 
Integral  part,  and  for  underscoring  the 
importance  of  that  issue  to  the  United 
States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  World  Hunger,  I  have  come  to 
more  fully  recognize  the  critical  im- 
portance of  the  hunger  problem.  Tra- 
ditional appeals  have  emphasized  the 
moral  and  humanitarian  concern  of  in- 
creasing the  poor's  access  to  food. 
However,  in  an  increasingly  interde- 
pendent world,  we  must  realize  also 
that  our  national  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  international  community 
is  linked  to  resolving  world  hunger— a 
problem  with  the  potential  for  breed- 
ing explosive  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic instability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  estimates  indicate  that 
between  500  million  to  1  billion  people 
throughout  the  world  suffer  from 
hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition. 
Indeed,  the  World  Bank  calculates 
that  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  developing  countries 
(excluding  China)  live  in  absolute  pov- 
erty, a  condition  of  life  so  limited  by 
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malnutrition  and  other  aspects  of  pov- 
erty, as  to  be  beneath  any  rational  def- 
inition of  human  decency. 

Poverty  of  this  magnitude  drastical- 
ly aggravates  the  hunger  problem  in 
certain  regions  pf  the  world.  In  its 
recent  publication.  "Food  Problems 
and  Prospects  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa," 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
identified  "seriously  declining  per 
capita  food  production  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa"  as  "one  of  the  most  critical  of 
world  food  problems  in  the  1980's." 
USDA  concluded  that  "Sub-Saharan 
Africa  is  the  only  region  in  the  world 
where  per  capita  food  production  de- 
clined over  the  past  2  decades."  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
seeks  to  intensify  the  commitment  of 
our  Nation's  development  assistance 
program  to  ameliorating  absolute  pov- 
erty, especially  those  appalling  condi- 
tions engulfing  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

The  Hunger  Prevention  and  African 
Food  Security  Act  has  three  major  ob- 
jectives: 

First.  Targeting  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  through 
U.S.  developmental  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  support  facilities,  goods,  and 
services  which  will  be  used  primarily 
by  those  individuals  living  in  absolute 
poverty.  In  carrying  out  this  provision, 
special  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  al- 
leviating himger  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  in  facilitating  the  participa- 
tion of  women  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  that  region. 

Second.  Increase  from  15  percent  to 
25  percent  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  Public  Law  480.  title  I  agreements 
which  shall  be  available  to  title  III 
food  for  development  programs. 

Such  title  III  programs  allow  thai 
the  proceeds  from  commodities  sold  by 
the  United  States  to  developing  coim- 
tries  can  be  applied  against  repayment 
obligation  to  the  United  States,  if  a  re- 
cipient country  undertakes  agreed 
upon  programs  promoting  agricultural 
and  rural  development. 

Third.  Target  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  designated  to  Public 
Law  480.  title  III  toward  creating  com- 
modity reserves  and  strengthening 
food  distribution  systems  in  famine- 
prone  countries,  especially  those  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Hunger  Prevention  and 
African  Pood  Security  Act.  Passage  of 
this  measure  will  enable  our  Nation  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  critical 
needs  of  those  millions  of  individuals 
now  suffering  the  tragic  debilitations 
of  absolute  poverty.  1  request  that  the 
full  text  of  this  measure  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
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H.R.  4588 

A  bill  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
development  and  food  assistance  in  pre- 
venting and  alleviating  hunger,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  food  security  in  Sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hunger  Prevention  and  African  Pood  Secu- 
rity Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
developing  countries  (excluding  China)  live 
in  absolute  poverty,  a  condition  of  life  so 
limited  by  malnutrition  and  other  aspects  of 
poverty  as  to  be  beneath  any  rational  defini- 
tion of  human  decency.  United  States  assist- 
ance designed  to  increase  self-reliant  devel- 
opment too  often  fails  to  reach  these  poor- 
est people. 

(b)  Among  the  more  glaring  examples  of 
this  situation  is  the  widespread  and  continu- 
ing malnutrition  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  Sub-Saharan  Africa  is  the  only 
major  region  where  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion has  declined  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Approximately  half  the  region's  people  live 
in  at>solute  poverty.  Because  so  many  fami- 
lies cannot  afford  the  basic  goods  and  serv- 
ices required  for  survival,  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  has  the  highest  infant  death  rate  and 
the  lowest  life  expectancy  of  any  of  the 
world's  major  geographical  regions. 

(c)  The  appalling  conditions  among  im- 
poverished people  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
underscore  the  need  for  United  States  de- 
velopment assistance  to  be  more  carefully 
targeted  to  benefit  the  needy.  Efforts 
should  also  be  undertaken  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance for  anticipated  food  shortages  in 
famine-prone  African  countries. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THOSE  LIVING  IN  ABSOLUTE 
POVERTY 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  128.  Assistance  to  Those  Living  in 
Absolute  Poverty.— (a)  In  carrying  out  this 
chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
use  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter  for 
that  fiscal  year  to  provide  facilities,  goods, 
and  services  which  will  be  used  primarily  by 
those  individuals  who  are  living  in  absolute 
poverty  as  determined  under  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  and  the 
International  Development  Association. 
Such  facilities,  goods,  and  services  may  in- 
clude, for  example,  irrigation  facilities,  ex- 
tension services  and  credit  for  small  farm- 
ers, roads,  safe  drinking  water  supplies,  and 
health  and  family  planning  services. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  special 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  alleviating 
hunger  in  Sub-Sahara  Africa.  Particular  at- 
tention shall  be  paid  to  facilitating  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  the  Sub-Sahara  region.". 
prevention  of  hunger  and  increasing  food 
security 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  302  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  C7  U.S.C.  1727a)  is  amended  by 
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amending  subsection  (c)(1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sut>section,  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  agreements  entered  into  under  this  title 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  title  I  of  this  Act  for  such 
fiscal  year.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1982. 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•(d)  In  order  to  help  lessen  the  severity  of 
food  shortages  in  famine-prone  countries, 
the  agreements  entered  into  under  this  title 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  provide 
that— 

(1)  commodities  made  available  for  that 
fiscal  year  under  this  title,  or 

"(2)  funds  generated  from  the  sale  of 
those  commodities  in  participating  coun- 
tries. 

totaling  in  value  not  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  agreements  en- 
tered into  for  that  fiscal  year  under  this 
title,  shall  be  used  to  establish  commodity 
reserves  and  otherwise  strengthen  food  dis- 
tribution systems  in  famine-prone  countries, 
especially  those  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 
EsLCh  agreement  implementing  this  subsec- 
tion shall  specify  the  measures  to  be  under- 
taken to  ensure  that  the  use  of  commodities 
and  funds  pursuant  to  this  subsection  bene- 
fits primarily  the  poor.".* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  KLEGMAN 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Joseph  Kleg- 
man.  a  pioneer  in  quality  community 
college  education  in  New  Jersey  and 
one  of  its  most  dedicated  spokesmen. 

Joe  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month  from  his  present  post  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Middlesex  County 
College.  He  is  one  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers of  this  institution,  recognized 
nationally  as  an  innovator  in  the  field 
of  higher  learning.  It  stands  as  a  pow- 
erful monument  to  his  two  decades  of 
service,  years  marked  by  a  profound 
commitment  to  excellence. 

That  commitment  has  manifested 
itself  in  a  number  of  ways.  Since  the 
early  sixties.  Joe  has  been  active  on  a 
number  of  committees,  commissions, 
and  task  forces  which  first  brought 
about  the  creation  of  our  2-year  insti- 
tutions and  then  assisted  in  bringing 
them  to  their  current  level  of  impor- 
tance in  the  State. 

The  challenge  of  maintaining  this 
system  during  these  difficult  fiscal 
times  has  probably  never  been  greater. 
But  Joe  has  faced  similar  challenges 
during  his  tenure,  with  tenacity,  drive 
and  a  willingness  to  chart  new  courses, 
so  important  in  educational  endeavors. 
What  remains  in  his  stead  is  a  strong. 
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viable,  and  affordable  option  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds 
who  seek  more  learning  and  advanced 
skills, 

I  feel  privileged  to  be  among  that 
huge  body  of  students,  faculty,  col- 
leagues, and  friends  who  have  in  some 
way  reaped  the  benefits  of  Middlesex 
County  College's  stunning  growth 
under  Joe  Klegman's  leadership.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  LEONARD 
PILCHER 


HON.  CHARLES  HATCHER 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  come  before 
you  today  to  note  the  passing  of 
former  Congressman  John  L,  Pilcher 
of  Meigs,  Ga,  Congressman  Pilcher 
died  Thursday,  August  20.  1981,  at  the 
Pelham  Parkway  Nursing  Home  in 
Georgia.  He  was  82. 

Congressman  Pilcher  served  for  six 
consecutive  terms  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  from  1953  until  retir- 
ing in  1965,  He  worked  tirelessly  for 
America's  farmers  and  the  farmers  of 
southwest  Georgia, 

But  his  life  of  public  service  was  not 
limited  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Before  becoming  a  Meml)er 
of  the  83d  Congress,  he  served  as  a 
councilman  and  mayor  of  Meigs.  Ga. 
Congressman  Pilcher's  community  in- 
terests led  him  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  education  and  the  county  commis- 
sion in  Thomas  County. 

Prom  1940  until  1944  he  served  in 
the  Georgia  General  Assembly  as, 
first,  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and,  then,  the  senate. 

He  served  as  a  State  purchasing 
agent  in  1948  and  1949  and  attended 
every  State  and  national  Democratic 
convention  for  30  years. 

Just  as  he  was  a  man  of  the  people, 
he  was  also  a  man  of  the  soil  and  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  for  over 
35  years.  He  operated  a  general  mer- 
cantile business,  a  cotton  gin  and  was 
a  warehouser.  He  operated  a  fertilizer 
manufacturing  plant  as  well  as  a  syrup 
canning  plant. 

As  a  businessman  he  was  owner  of  J. 
L.  Pilcher  &  Sons  and  served  as  presi- 
dent of  a  bank  in  Meigs,  Ga. 

His  community  involvement  led  him 
to  memberships  in  the  Masonic  Lodge 
and  the  Hasan  Temple  of  Albany.  He 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Meigs 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Congressman  Pilcher  was  a  hard 
working  and  conscientious  man  who 
served  our  country.  State,  and  district 
well. 

Those  who  knew  him  personally  will 
miss  him  as  a  good  friend.  Those  who 
knew    him    through    his   many   good 
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deeds  will  miss  him  because  of  the 
contributions  he  made,* 


AN  AMBASSADOR  TO  IRELAND 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  SHANNON,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  at  the  Embassy  of  Ire- 
land. P>resident  Reagan  expressed 
pride  in  his  Irish  heritage  and  concern 
over  the  current  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland.  That  was  6  months  ago.  The 
President  has  been  in  office  now  for  8 
months.  In  Ireland,  that  time  has  been 
marked  by  increasing  political  division 
and  by  increasing  violence.  But  the 
United  States  still  has  not  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  Ireland. 

Irish  Americans  are  troubled  and 
frustrated  by  failed  attempts  to  re- 
solve the  causes  of  the  conflict  in  Ire- 
land; they  are  beginning  to  question 
President  Reagan's  expressioru.  of  con- 
cern. I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  our 
ambassador  to  be  appointed  with  no 
further  delay,  so  the  United  States 
can  take  an  active,  constructive  part  in 
bringing  about  an  end  to  the  violence 
and  division  that  have  troubled  the 
Irish  people  for  so  long.  The  good  will 
and  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
must  not  go  unrepresented  in  Ireland 
any  longer.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO   "MIZ  MAC" 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FLIPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  "It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  compensations 
in  this  life  that  no  person  can  sincere- 
ly try  to  help  another  without  helping 
himself,"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said. 

The  more  one  gives  to  others,  the 
more  he  has  for  his  own. 

If  that  be  true,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Womack  McDonald  is  probably  the 
richest  person  I  know. 

Though  she  retired  several  years  ago 
at  age  70.  'Miz  Mac"  has  still  not 
stopped  giving  of  herself.  She  devoted 
45  years  of  her  life  to  teaching  young 
people,  but  her  greatness  lies  in  the 
fact  that  when  the  final  bell  rang 
every  day,  Miz  Mac  did  not  stop  teach- 
ing and  giving. 

The  first  10  years  of  her  teaching 
career  were  spent  in  the  Lauderdale 
County  School  System  teaching  at 
Stony  Point,  Cloverdale,  Weeden 
(which  was  then  a  county  school). 
Central,  and  Killen.  At  Killen.  she 
started  the  first  free  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  Alabama. 

In  1937,  she  returned  to  her  alma 
mater.  Coffee  High  School  and  began 
35   years  of  dedicated  public  service 
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that  has  led  to  her  being  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  loved  citizens  of 
Florence. 

She  made  immeasurable  contribu- 
tions to  the  young  people  of  Florence. 
Some  were  her  history  students,  many 
were  participants  in  the  innumerable 
activities  she  sponsored,  but  still  more 
were  just  Coffee  students. 

Mrs.  McDonald  gained  the  nickname 
Miz  Msu;  from  her  students.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  nickname. 
Among  the  reasons  are  the  fact  that 
Miz  Mac  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
Coffee  High  School.  She  has  always 
been  willing  and  anxious  to  give  of  her 
time  and  ability  to  do  anything  neces- 
sary to  promote  pride  and  spirit  for 
Coffee  High  School, 

In  1947-48,  the  O  Club,  under  her 
sponsorship,  won  every  oratorical  con- 
test in  the  State  of  Alabama.  She  con- 
ducted the  coronation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coffee  High  School  from  1946  until 
1972. 

Mrs.  McDonald  sponsored  the  stu- 
dent council  at  Coffee  from  1952  until 
1972.  During  her  years  of  sponsorship, 
Miz  Mac  and  the  student  council  as- 
sumed not  only  the  normal  responsi- 
bilities of  student  government  but  also 
decorated  the  school  at  Christmas  and 
decorated  floats  at  homecoming.  Many 
breakfasts  and  receptions  were  held  at 
her  house  for  Coffee  athletes.  In  gen- 
eral, Miz  Mac  and  her  students  did 
anything  that  contributed  to  the  spirit 
of  Coffee  High  School. 

The  community  is  much  richer  be- 
cause of  her  contributions.  In  1968  and 
1969,  Mrs.  McDonald's  history  stu- 
dents put  on  the  production,  "My 
Land  Is  the  Red  Land"  depicting  this 
area's  early  history.  Frequently,  she 
speaks  to  civic  clubs,  schools,  and 
other  groups  regarding  history. 

Because  of  this  lifetime  of  public 
service,  the  community  has  designated 
October  2,  1981  as  Miz  Mac  Day  in 
Florence,  and  she  will  be  honored  by 
city,  county,  and  State  government,  as 
well  as  the  legions  of  her  former  stu- 
dents. 

I  want  to  thank  Miz  Mac  for  the 
contributions  she  has  made  to  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  my  children,  and  to 
recognize  her  for  being  a  model  that 
all  young  people  would  do  well  to 
follow.* 
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years,  rising  to  chairmanship  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  this  House. 

His  stewardship  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources, his  commitment  to  preserving 
our  environment,  and  his  tireless  devo- 
tion to  assuring  that  the  beautiful 
Nation  passed  on  to  us  by  our  forefa- 
thers would  be  left  unsullied  to  our 
children,  were  hallmarks  of  his  serv- 
ice. 

But  he  was  more  than  just  an  effec- 
tive committee  chairman. 

He  was  a  man  of  whom  any  other 
would  be  proud  to  proclaim  friendship. 

Already  a  veteran  of  10  years  in  Con- 
gress when  I  arrived  in  this  House. 
Jim  Haley  was  always  available  to 
counsel  me  on  the  job  of  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  His  guidance 
and  advice  served  me  well  through  the 
early  years  of  my  own  service  and  I 
feel  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  pa- 
tience, understanding,  and  wisdom. 

Jim  Haley  was  a  true  friend,  a  tire- 
less Congressman,  and  a  great  patriot. 

His  service  to  this  House  and  the 
American  people  will  be  long  remem- 
bered and  his  memory  cherished  by  all 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  A.  HALEY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sadness  and  loss  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  former  Congressman  James 
A.  Haley,  of  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Jim  Haley  represented  the  people  of 
west  central  Florida  in  Congress  for  24 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
passed  by  the  San  Diego  City  Council 
on  August  11,  1981.  The  resolution 
specifically  endorses  the  extension  of 
the  bilingual  election  provisions  which 
have  been  vitally  important  in  opening 
up  the  political  process  to  American 
Indians.  Asian  Americans.  Eskimos, 
and  Hispanics  in  my  home  State  of 
California  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Resolution  Nitmber  R  254798 

Adopted  on  August  11.  1981. 

Whereas,  the  Voting  Righu  Act  of  1965  as 
amended  is  presently  l)efore  Congress  for 
reauthorization;  and 

Whereas,  the  Voting  Righu  Act  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  the  minority  communities 
by  increasing  their  political  participation: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  af- 
forded minorities  at  the  local  level  protec- 
tion from  manipulation  of  local  voting  laws 
that  dilute  their  voting  strength:  and 

Whereas,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  af- 
forded minorities  an  opportunity,  for  the 
first  time  ever,  to  be  represented  on  local 
school  boards,  city,  county,  state  and  feder- 
al elective  offices;  and 

Whereas,  the  County  of  San  Diego  has 
created  a  cost  effective  targeting  system 
that  guarantees  to  non-English-speaking 
citizens  voting  assistance  in  their  language 
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and  that  complies  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  which  Congress  should  use  as  a  model 
for  other  U.S.  counties  to  follow:  and 

Whereas,  the  continued  survival  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  United  States  de- 
tiends  on  the  participation  of  a  significant 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  be  diminished 
if  it  were  to  apply  nationwide:  and 

Whereas,  our  democracy  must  Include  the 
participation  of  all  citizens  regardless  of 
racial  and  ethnic  origin  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  remain  valid  and  San 
Diego  has  experienced  an  increase  in  the 
confidence  citizens  have  in  City  government 
as  a  result  of  reforms  encouraged  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act;  now.  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  The  City 
of  San  Diego,  that  this  Council,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  itself  and  its  citizens,  hereby  urges 
President  Reagan  and  members  of  Congress 
to  reauthorize  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  it  is 
presently  written,  including  the  minority 
language  provisions  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1975. 

Approved:  John  W.  Witt,  City  Attorney. 
By  Jack  Katz. 
Chief  Deputy  City  Attorney. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of  The 
City  of  San  Diego  on  August  U.  1981.  by 
the  following  vote:  Yeas:  Mitchell.  Golding, 
Williams.  Schnaubelt.  Gotch.  Murphy. 
Killea;  Nays:  None:  Not  present:  Cleator. 
Wilson. 

Authenticated  by:  Pete  Wilson.  Mayor  of 
The  City  of  San  Diego.  California:  Charles 
G  Abdelnour.  City  Clerk  of  The  City  of  San 
Diego.  California. 

[Seal] 

By  Ellen  Bovard.  Deputy. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going is  a  full,  true  and  correct  copy  of  reso- 
lution No.  R-254798  passed  and  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  The  City  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, on  August  11,  1981.« 


PARRIS  HALTS  PUBLIC  UNIT 
HOUSE  PLAN 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  there  is  an 
article  which  really  needs  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

The  newspaper  story  reports  that 
one  of  our  colleagues.  Congressman 
Stan  Parris,  led  a  successful  fight 
against  a  subsidized  housing  project  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.  Obviously,  our 
colleague's  principal  objection  was  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  $100,000  per 
unit. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  congratulate 
Congressman  Parris.  He  has  demon- 
strated an  unusual  courage  by  turning 
away  a  $3.5  million  project  for  his  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  kind  of  political  courage 
we  need  more  of. 

Mr.    Speaker,    please    allow    me    to 
submit  the  entire  article  at  this  time. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24,  19811 

Parris  Halts  Public  Unit  House  Plan 
(By  Fred  Hiatt) 

Northern  Virginia  Rep.  Stanford  Parris. 
capitalizing  on  his  position  on  a  key  housing 
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committee  and  the  Reagan  administration's 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  subsidized  housing, 
has  blocked  a  $3  million  public  housing 
project  that  a  Fairfax  County  housing 
agency  had  been  planning  for  three  years. 

The  assistant  secretary  for  housing,  re- 
sponding to  a  barrage  of  telephone  calls 
from  the  Republican  congressman's  office 
and  a  spirited  letter  from  Parris  himself, 
last  month  took  the  unusual  step  of  order- 
ing his  Washington  area  office  to  clear 
every  step  of  the  project  with  him.  Since 
the  developer's  option  to  purchase  the  land 
expired  last  week,  the  delay  effectively  has 
derailed  the  proposed  30-home  develop- 
ment. 

"It's  not  very  often  you  turn  down  a  $3.5 
million  gift,  but  then,  beware  of  those  bear- 
ing gifts,"  Parris  said  during  a  budget 
markup  session  in  May.  Parris  said  this 
week  he  hopes  his  continued  opposition  to 
the  project— along  with  a  cut  in  the  subsi- 
dized housing  funds  in  the  1982  federal 
budget  he  helped  shape— will  convince  U.S. 
officials  to  send  the  money  elsewhere  once 
and  for  all. 

"He  (Parris)  has  been  very,  very  persist- 
ent," said  Jeanne  Smith.  HUD  assistant  for 
congressional  relations.  "As  a  result  of  his 
persistence,  we  are  where  we  are  today." 

Parris'  success  reflects  not  only  his  per- 
sistence, but  the  Reagan  administration's 
reluctance  to  force  public  housing  into  re- 
sistant suburban  neighborhoods. 

"This  is  one  reason  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  local  control  over  how  these  funds  are 
spent."  Smith  said.  The  administration  pro- 
posed funding  175.000  public  housing  units 
in  1982.  down  from  this  year's  280.000.  Con- 
gress eventually  authorized  only  153,000. 

The  case  also  demonstates  the  difficulty 
of  providing  shelter  for  poor  families  in 
Fairfax,  where  subsidized  apartments  often 
are  opposed  as  incompatible  with  existing 
homes  and  single-family  houses  are  at- 
tacked as  too  expensive.  The  single-family 
houses  in  Coventry,  the  project  that  Parris 
has  opposed,  would  cost  the  government  at 
least  $85,000  each. 

There  are  currently  500  public  housing 
units  in  the  county,  which  has  a  population 
of  596.900. 

The  Fairfax  County  Redevelopment  and 
Housing  Authority,  as  determined  to  devel- 
op as  Parris  is  to  prevent  development,  last 
week  purchased  the  llVi-acre  site  in  West 
Springfield  for  $445,000  when  the  develop- 
er's option  expired.  Although  federal  funds 
for  future  development  are  very  much  in 
doubt  and  although  they  would  have  to 
begin  the  cumbersome  development  process 
all  over  again,  housing  officials  still  hope  to 
build  something  on  the  site,  at  Hillside  and 
Center  roads. 

"We  don't  take  this  as  a  defeat."  said 
housing  authority  spokeswoman  Deirdre 
Coyne.  "It  may  taJce  a  little  more  time,  but 
we'll  do  it." 

The  land  purchase  prompted  Parris  to  fire 
off  another  letter  last  week,  this  time  to 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary 
Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr. 

"As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  I  continue 
to  oppose  this  project  as  inefficient,  a  poor 
selection  of  site  and  a  true  example  of  gov- 
ernment extravagance."  Parris  wrote  on 
Sept.  18. 

And  John  F.  Herrity.  chairman  of  the 
Fairfax  Board  of  Supervisors  and  another 
Coventry  opponent,  has  summoned  housing 
authority  officials  to  the  board's  Monday 
meeting  to  explain  the  land  purchase.  Al- 
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though  the  authority  is  Independent,  it  de- 
pends on  the  supervisors  for  much  of  its 
budget. 

Parris  said  he  objects  to  the  West  Spring- 
field site  because  of  neighborhood  opposi- 
tion, but  even  more  because  of  the  projected 
cost  of  the  houses.  The  authority  says  it  is 
willing  to  spend  $85,000  for  each  house  on 
the  site  and  a  developer  proposed  charging 
more,  $102,000  per  house.  Because  of  Parris' 
opposition  the  authority  and  the  developer 
never  negotiated  a  final  price. 

"I  think  subsidized  housing  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  l>e  the  classiest  housing  in 
the  community."  Parris  said.  "I  think  we 
should  be  building  acceptable  shelter,  not 
the  equivalent  of  what  the  president  of  a 
bank  would  own." 

Coyne  said  land  prices  and  building  costs 
are  expensive  in  Fairfax,  no  matter  who  the 
developer.  "Fairfax  County  is  saying,  'we  do 
want  to  provide  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families,'  "  Coyne  said.  "Well,  we 
can't  build  cheap,  shoddy  stuff,  and  if  we 
could,  we  wouldn't." 

Coventry  originally  was'  conceived  as  a  50 
town  house  turnkey  project,  with  a  private 
developer  buying  the  land,  building  the 
houses  and  then  turning  them  over  to  the 
housing  authority  for  sale  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  Partly  due  to  mis- 
takes made  by  the  housing  authority- al- 
lowing a  change  from  town  house  to  single 
family  without  re-advertising,  for  instance— 
and  to  the  zeal  with  which  opponents  found 
those  mistakes,  developer  Ray  W.  Lotto  has 
spent  more  than  two  years  and  $40,000  on 
the  project. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  community 
managed  to  delay  it  long  enough  that  time 
just  ran  out,"  Lotto  said  yesterday.  Lotto, 
who  said  he  believed  no  public  housing 
design  would  satisfy  Fairfax  County  resi- 
dents, has  built  more  than  a  dozen  federally 
subsidized  projects,  mostly  in  Seattle  and 
Portland. 

In  those  communities,  he  said,  "the  people 
usually  compete  for  these  funds,  believe  it 
or  not."* 
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REDUCE  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
sununer  the  Reagan  administration 
rammed  through  Congress  an  econom- 
ic program  based  on  the  gospel  of 
supply-side  economics.  But  reality  has 
dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  the  supply-side 
fantasies.  It  is  going  to  take  more  than 
blind  faith  in  the  Laffer  curve  to 
reduce  the  intolerably  high  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  and  the 
leaders  of  his  party  are  placing  the 
blame  for  high  interest  rates  on 
anyone  they  can  find:  Wall  Street,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  nervous  inves- 
tors. I  suggest  that  the  administration 
look  at  its  own  supposed  economic  pre- 
scriptions for  the  source  of  our  prob- 
lems. The  administration  could  not 
call  for  a  massive  increase  in  defense 
expenditures,  an  enormous  decrease  in 
tax  revenues,  and  a  sizable  budget  def- 


icit without  forcing  the  Fed  into  a 
tight  monetary  policy.  The  adminis- 
tration has  clearly  shown  its  tacit  sup- 
port for  soaring  interest  rates  by  fail- 
ing to  institute  any  alternative  policy 
to  fight  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  high  interest  rates 
entail  enormous  suffering  for  virtually 
every  sector  of  the  economy:  For 
homeowners  and  homebuilders,  for 
land  developers,  for  fanners,  for  small 
businessmen,  and  eventually  for  every 
American.  The  administration  now 
has  the  nerve  to  claim  that  Congress 
must  make  deeper  cuts  in  domestic 
social  programs  as  the  only  way  to  cut 
these  interest  rates.  The  American 
people  will  not  stand  for  this  shirking 
of  responsibility.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  is  now  for  the  administration  to 
take  positive  steps  to  reduce  the  over- 
whelmingly high  interest  rates.* 
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ticipant£  and  provide  them  with  the 
training  and  education  they  need  in 
order  to  cope  in  today's  dismal  job 
market.  With  the  cuts  approved  in  the 
budget,  this  coming  year  envisions 
New  York  City  taking  a  31.2-percent 
reduction  in  funds  from  last  year  in 
these  three  titles  to  $120.1  million. 
This  will  mean  that  the  number  of 
CETA  participants  will  shrink  nearly 
30,000  to  69,910  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  threatens  continued  decline. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  the  real 
effect  that  these  budget  cuts— adopted 
in  this  House— will  mean  for  people. 
On  October  1  when  the  new  Federal 
year  begins,  and  more  and  more  pro- 
grams are  eliminated,  the  suffering  In 
human  terms  will  become  graphic  ex- 
amples of  what  so-called  economic  re- 
covery really  means.* 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1— THEN 
WHAT? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
ardent  opponent  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budgetary  priorities  as  reflected 
in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  I  begin  an  ongo- 
ing series  of  articles  discussing  in 
human  terms— the  impact  of  the 
budget  cuts  approved.  The  President 
has  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that 
it  is  premature  to  criticize  his  econom- 
ic program  because  it  has  not  even 
taken  effect.  That  is  true  and  my  pur- 
pose torisiy  and  in  future  statements  is 
to  present  what  is  going  to  happen 
after  October  1.  I  point  out  that  the 
figures  and  tales  I  will  present  are 
based  on  cuts  already  approved.  If  ad- 
ditional cuts  are  recommended  and  ap- 
proved—the suffering  will  intensify. 

The  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  CETA  provide  a  vivid  ex- 
ample. As  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee which  has  responsibility  for  this 
program,  I  have  seen  firsthand  its 
impact  and  its  effectiveness,  under 
provisions  in  the  reconciliation  bill— 
which  1  actively  opposed— my  own  city 
of  New  York  is  especially  hard  hit.  Six 
billion  dollars  in  employment  and 
training  funds  under  CETA  titles  II-D 
and  VI  were  eliminated.  Of  what  re- 
mains, titles  II-A,  B.  and  C,  training 
programs,  youth  programs  under  title 
IV,  and  private  sector  employment 
programs  imder  title  VII,  New  York 
will  be  left  with  fewer  dollars  for  jobs 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  hovers 
at  8  percent. 

Last  year.  New  York  City  received 
$154.5  million  for  these  programs 
under  titles  II,  IV.  and  VII.  This 
money  allowed  us  to  serve  91,426  par- 


A  STORY  OF  HOPE  AND 
COURAGE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  coura- 
geous family,  the  Gackstetters,  of 
Sunland,  Calif.  They  were  here  in 
Washington  last  week  to  give  testimo- 
ny before  the  Subcommittee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Agriculture  Research 
and  Environment,  which  I  chair.  The 
Gackstetters  gave  us  a  very  personal 
view  of  the  implications  for  human 
life  and  health  which  are  posed  by  the 
policies  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA)  regarding  the  approv- 
al of  newly  discovered  pharmaceutical 
drugs  for  use  by  American  consumers. 

The  Gackstetters'  story  is  one  of 
courage  in  the  face  of  adversity  and 
hope  for  the  future— hope  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  thousands  of 
Americans  who  must  cope  with  similar 
trials. 

Michelle  Gackstetter  was  11  years 
old  when  she  was  stricken  by  Subacute 
Sclerosing  Panencephalitis  (SSPE),  a 
measle  infection  of  the  spinal  fluid 
that  attacks  the  base  of  the  brain.  An 
experimental  medication  known  as 
Isoprinisine  was  Michelle's  only  hope 
for  survival  and  the  recovery  of  a 
normal  lifestyle. 

Isoprinisine  has  been  used  with 
great  success  and  no  demonstrable  ad- 
verse effects  in  47  coimtries;  but  our 
own  FDA  has  yet  to  approve  the  drug 
for  general  use  in  the  United  States, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
medication  that  can  save  the  lives  of 
people  like  Shelly  Gackstetter.  It  is 
only  a  special  exemption  from  the  Iso- 
prinisine ban  that  has  allowed  Shelly 
to  continue  to  receive  this  lifesaving 
drug;  and  it  is  only  through  a  tangled 
jumble  of  inconveniences  and  adminis- 
trative redtape  that  Shelly  and  her 
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family  are  able  today  to  receive  Iso- 
prinisine at  all. 

1  hope  that  each  of  our  colleagxies 
will  take  a  moment  to  read  Michelle's 
testimony  to  our  subcommittee.  It  is  a 
story  told  with  simple  eloquence  and 
great  courage  in  response  to  a  terrible 
test  of  faith  and  character.  It  is  also  a 
moving  plea  for  a  more  reasonable  and 
responsible  FDA  policy  on  the  approv- 
al of  safe,  effective,  and  lifesaving  new 
drugs. 

With  the  help  of  Dr.  Arthus  Hayes, 
the  FDA's  new  Commissioner,  and 
with  the  help  of  other  concerned  pol- 
icymakers, I  hope  that  we  will  soon  see 
the  day  when  needless  obstacles  to  the 
prompt  approval  of  new,  break- 
through drugs  will  be  removed.  When 
that  day  comes.  Shelly  Gackstetter 
and  her  remarkable  family  will  know 
that  they  have  played  an  important 
part  in  achieving  relief  for  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  afflicted 
with  diseases  that  can  only  be  treated 
with  the  newest  and  most  dramatic 
pharmaceutical  drugs. 

Michelle  Gackstetter's  testimony  of 
September  16,  1981  follows: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 
My  name  is  Michelle  Kay  Gackstetter.  I  will 
be  twenty-two  years  old  on  November  10  of 
this  year 

When  I  was  about  ten.  I  got  very  sick  with 
SSPE.  Once  betore  I  went  to  the  hospital  I 
thought  I  had  died  and  gone  to  Heaven  be- 
cause I  saw  my  grandmother. 

After  I  went  to  the  hospital,  they  operat- 
ed on  me.  I  started  to  take  a  medication 
called  Isoprinisine.  Since  that  time,  for  over 
ten  years.  I  have  taken  that  medicine  every 
day.  That's  a  lot  of  pills.  38.690  pills. 

It's  not  much  fun  taking  the  medication 
but  it  keeps  me  alive.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  other  girls  and  boys  who  are  also 
taking  this  medication  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
there  for  anyone  who  has  SSPE  because  if 
it  is  not  there  the  chances  are  that  they  will 
die— quickly. 

I  have  been  keeping  a  diary  of  my  experi- 
ences and  someday  Daddy  and  I  are  going  to 
make  it  into  a  book  so  other  people  can 
learn  about  what  has  happened  to  me  and 
maybe  that  will  help  them  learn  bow  to  live 
with  this  problem. 

I  hope  soon,  with  the  Lord's  help  and  with 
the  doctor's  help  that  1  will  be  cured.  I  want 
to  live  a  normal  life  and  get  married  and 
have  children  and  have  a  home.  1  want  to  be 
able  to  help  other  people  so  they  don't  have 
to  go  through  what  1  have. 

It's  not  much  fun  not  being  able  to  do 
things  by  yourself  when  your  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  can.  I  know 
that  I  am  sick  and  I  know  that  right  now 
there  isn't  any  cure.  But  I  know  that  there 
are  lots  of  people  working  to  try  to  find  a 
cure.  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  help 
them  find  it. 

I  don't  think  anyone  should  try  to  stop 
them  or  hold  them  back.  I  believe  that  if  I 
hadn't  received  Isoprinisine  when  I  did,  I 
probably  would  be  dead  now.  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand and  will  help. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  tell 
you  about  my  life.* 
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LET  US  CREATE  A  WINNING 
ATTITUDE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
eryone talks  about  the  economy,  but 
talk  about  the  economy  may  just  be 
one  of  its  problems.  Do  economists 
who  constantly  predict  recessions  ac- 
tually contribute  to  creating  them? 
Don  Glllen  of  the  York  News-Times  in 
Nebraska  editorialized  about  this  topic 
last  Augrust.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  suggestion  that  if  ev- 
eryone started  believing  that  the  econ- 
omy was  moving  forward,  it  might  do 
just  that. 

As  we  face  the  difficult  decisions 
thai  are  to  be  made  in  the  next  few 
months,  let  us  also  create  the  winning 
attitude  that  Mr.  Gillen  has  so  percep- 
tively stated  we  need. 

I  request  permission  to  have  the  edi- 
torial reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

[FYom  ihe  York  News-Times.  Aug.  1.  1981] 

Misdiagnosis 

(By  Don  Gillen) 

Some  months  ago  I  fired  off  a  few  salvos 
at  the  federal  government  for  talking  us 
into  a  recession.  The  gist  of  my  thinking 
was  that  the  feds  for  so  long  had  talked 
about  how  we  were  going  to  have  a  recession 
that  we  finally  did  have  one— although 
whether  it  could  be  blamed  on  the  economy 
or  our  thinking  wasn't  settled. 

The  news  media.  Iwth  print  and  electron- 
ic, were  not  totally  blameless  t>ecause  we 
promulgated  the  federal  line,  parroting  fed- 
eral economic  "experts"  who  told  us  that 
there  was  no  way  we  could  escape  a  reces- 
sion. Since  those  who  ought  to  know  said 
we'd  have  a  recession,  well,  dad-gum-i'..  we 
decided  we  ought  to  have  one  and  we  did. 

Is  the  same  thing  happening  now.  only  in 
reverse?  Is  our  economy  not  moving  ahead 
because  we  listen  to  federal  experts  tell  us 
that  it  isn't  and  then  our  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  get  out  and  move  the  buying  public 
to  spend  a  buck  or  two  becomes  more  firmly 
entrenched  and  sure  enough,  the  economy 
doesn't  move? 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  talk  ourselves 
into  a  lot  of  difficult  situations  that  really 
didn't  start  out  to  be  sticky  but  bocame  so 
because  of  our  way  of  thinking  or  handling 
them  according  to  the  advice  of  those  ex- 
perts we  keep  listening  to. 

Everybody  knows  that  an  expert  is  any- 
body more  than  50  miles  from  home.  Every- 
body should  also  realize  that  experts  are 
much  more  capable  of  making  errors  than 
those  who  are  sitting  right  on  top  of  the  sit- 
uation—you and  me. 

Mayt>e  if  all  salespeople  would  sell,  all 
production  workers  would  produce  and  all 
service  people  would  handle  their  areas  with 
responsibility,  our  econony  would  turn 
around  and  move  ahead.  And.  just  maybe,  it 
already  is  and  we  don't  know  it  because  the 
experts  have  not  yet  figured  out  that  this 
nation  could  progress  without  their  finely- 
honed  diagnoses  of  all  our  economic  ills. 

If  the  economy  is  as  bad  as  everybody 
keeps  saying  it  is,  why  are  there  Individuals 
who    are    making    things    happen,    selling 
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things,  getting  the  economy  moving  again 
when  the  general  attitude  is  that  it  can't 
happen?  Well,  of  course,  it  can  happen  and 
it  is  happening.  There  are  people  right  here 
in  York  County  whose  activities  are  a  direct 
contravention  to  the  federal  economic 
theory  that  our  finances  are  going  down  the 
tube— more  slowly  than  in  the  past  few 
years  but  down  the  tubes  nevertheless. 

I  simply  don't  believe  it.  I  think  our  econ- 
omy is  a  product  of  our  brain-washed  think- 
ing by  Washington  experts  whose  only  real 
knowledge  is  that  they  are  getting  a  hec- 
kuva  salary  to  fool  the  people.  It  may  take  a 
little  more  than  a  winning  attitude  for  us  to 
get  out  of  the  economic  doldrums  in  which 
we  seem  to  have  settled,  but  that  winning 
attitude  would  be  a  great  start  for  a  come- 
back.* 
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SOLIDARITY  DAY 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion two  recent  news  articles  about 
Solidarity  Day.  Whatever  one  may 
think  about  the  significance  of  the 
Solidarity  Day  march,  one  fact  cannot 
be  denied:  Those  who  participated  rep- 
resented a  true  cross  section  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  who  came  to  Washington 
in  droves  to  contradict  the  popular  as- 
sertion that  the  administration's  social 
and  economic  policies  represent  the 
mandate  of  "Middle  America."  These 
two  articles  describe  well  the  diversifi- 
cation of  these  protesters  and  the 
symbolic  importance  of  their  message. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Times.  Sept.  22,  1981] 

Middle  Class  on  the  March 

<By  Robert  Cur\'in) 

Lane  Kirkland.  president  of  the  A.P.L.- 
C.I.O.,  took  a  big  gamble  by  calling  his  rank 
and  file  to  the  nation's  capital  last  weekend. 
But  by  the  time  he  moved  to  the  podium  on 
the  Mall,  at  least  250,000  had  answered  the 
call,  and  he  could  speak  with  the  confidence 
of  a  winner. 

"We  are  out  of  step  with  no  one  but  the 
cold-hearted,  the  callous,  the  avaricious  and 
the  indifferent  .  .  .,"  he  said.  "The  winds 
are  changing  .  .  .  the  winter's  chill  is  ap- 
proaching, and  the  bloom  is  fading  from 
false  mandates." 

This  was  the  symbolic  battleground  on 
which  minorities,  the  poor,  draft  protesters 
and  other  interest  groups  have  repeatedly 
played  out  political  wars  over  20  years.  But 
never  before  has  the  popular  army  been  so 
diverse,  so  mature  and  so  dominated  by 
middle-class  working  people. 

There  were  Government  clerks  and  iron- 
workers, fired  air  traffic  controllers  and 
schoolteachers.  There  were  also  civil  rights 
demonstrators,  environmentalists,  women 
calling  for  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  But  they  were  all  guests.  This 
was  clearly  labor's  show. 

William  Bland,  a  mine  worker  from  Flem- 
ington.  W.  Va.,  said  that  cutbacks  in  the 
black-lung  program  had  brought  him  to 
Washington.  A  pudgy  Connecticut  iron- 
worker in  a  hard  hat  was  more  general, 
shouting:  "What  has  Reagan  done  for  you?" 


Others  ridiculed  Mrs.  Reagan's  $5,000 
dresses,  the  President's  $1,000  cowboy  boots, 
the  $200,000  White  House  china. 

What,  aside  from  an  outing,  did  Solidarity 
Day  accomplish?  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant message  lay  in  the  diversity— that  so 
many  people  of  so  many  backgrounds  are 
upset  enough  about  Mr.  Reagan's  budget- 
cutting  and  his  attitude  toward  labor  to 
travel  to  Washington  to  march. 

The  President  may  have  left  town  for  the 
weekend,  but  there's  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  many  blue-collar  people  who  voted  for 
him  are  upset— or  frightened  by  economic 
uncertainty. 

This  was  the  first  protest  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
policies  to  stir  wide  public  interest.  In  that 
sense,  it  presents  a  special  opportunity  for 
Mr.  Kirkland.  For  a  quarter  century,  under 
his  predecessor,  George  Meany,  the  labor 
movement  avoided  overt  political  activism. 
Now,  at  a  time  when  liberals  are  still  in  dis- 
array, still  looking  for  an  agenda,  labor  is 
showing  some  muscle. 

The  new  winds  to  which  Mr.  Kirkland  re- 
ferred in  his  Solidarity  Day  speech  remain 
barely  breezes  by  comparison  with  the  con- 
servative gales  blowing  across  the  country. 
But  the  coalitions  evident  on  the  streets 
during  Solidarity  Day  may  well  have  put  or- 
ganized labor  back  in  the  middle  of  some- 
thing. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  22.  1981] 

Washington  Meets  the  Nation— And 

Discovers  the  People  Are  Us 

( By  Anne  Keegan ) 

Washington.— Even  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington were  impressed. 

And  they've  gotten  so  very  used  to  these 
things— marches,  rallies,  and  protests  in 
their  town. 

But  the  one  over  the  weekend  that 
brought  in  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States— and  that 
was  no  mean  feat  considering  none  of  them 
would  cross  PATCO  picket  lines  and  fly— 
this  one  impressed  them. 

It  was  not  the  size  of  the  crowd  that  im- 
pressed them.  It  was  who  was  in  that  crowd. 

One  did  not  have  to  look  at  the  signs  in 
their  hands  or  the  placards  on  their  backs 
to  know.  A  long,  steady  gaze  at  them  gath- 
ering on  the  Mall  told  every  Washingtonian 
who  these  people  were. 

They  were  a  cluster  of  Slavic  women  from 
New  York  gabbing  merrily  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, members  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union. 

They  were  three  silver-haired  black 
women  hiding  in  the  shade  from  the  sun— a 
common-sensical  Southern  tradition— up 
from  the  land  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 

They  were  suburban-looking  ladies  in 
pastel  pantsuits,  teachers  down  from  New 
England. 

They  were  five  mustachoed  Detroit  auto 
workers  in  hard  hats  and  parka  vests  watch- 
ing the  girls  saunter  by. 

They  were  clumps  of  bronze-skinned  fami- 
lies with  slick  black  hair  picnicking  on  the 
grass,  farmworkers  up  from  Texas. 

They  were  bearded  miners  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, steelworkers  from  Chicago,  electrical 
workers  from  Michigan,  chemical  workers 
from  Rhode  Island. 

They  were  bricklayers,  carpenters,  engi- 
neers, crane  operators,  government  em- 
ployes, butchers,  television  writers,  teach- 
ers' aides,  checkout  clerks,  aluminum  work- 
ers, and  dock  loaders. 
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Some  had  college  educations,  others  never 
finished  high  school.  Some  had  thick  for- 
eign accents,  others  spoke  perfect  English. 

They  were  black,  white,  and  every  other 
possible  color  of  human  skin.  They  were  old 
and  they  were  young.  Some  had  just  gotten 
their  first  jol)s.  Others  had  been  retired  for 
years. 

They  were  from  the  Deep  South,  the  West 
Coast,  the  cold  North,  the  vast  Midwest, 
and  the  East. 

They  were  Catholic.  Protestant,  and 
Jewish.  They  were  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

They  were  the  people  Washingtonians  too 
often  forget  at>out  and  seldom  see.  the  ones 
scattered  out  there  for  thousands  of  miles 
beyond  the  Potomac.  The  ones  who  make 
Washington,  with  its  genteel  life,  possible. 

They  are  the  ones  who  do  not  often  come 
to  Washington— perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime, 
when  their  kids  are  old  enough,  and  then 
only  to  look  through  the  fence  bars  at  the 
White  House  and  to  climb  the  Washington 
Monument. 

They  are  the  ones  who  couldn't  give  you 
the  home  address  of  one  influential  man  In 
Washington.  But  they  are  the  ones  every- 
one in  Washington  courts  every  four  years. 
Who  suddenly  meet  important  politicians  at 
their  plant  gates  every  four  years  or  at  a 
construction  site  or  maybe  even  a  union  re- 
tirement party. 

They  were  well-dressed.  They  stayed 
sober.  There  was  no  odor  of  marijuana 
along  the  Mall.  They  respected  the  law. 

They  met  for  one  day  in  Washington, 
looked  around  at  each  other,  and  liked  what 
they  saw.  And  then,  after  giving  each  other 
strength,  they  climbed  aboard  their  15,000 
buses  and  left,  happy  to  have  come  yet  hap- 
pier still  to  t>e  going  back  to  their  homes. 

They  were  not  a  violent  mob.  They  were 
not  even  an  angry  crowd. 

No  wonder  Washingtonians  were  im- 
pressed. Impressed  not  by  the  numbers  that 
were  there  but  WHO  was  there.  For  they 
don't  see  them  very  often. 

Who  was  it  that  was  so  impressive?  It  was 
Middle  America.  It  was  the  people  that  built 
this  country  and  want  to  keep  on  doing  it.  It 
was  the  meat-and-potatoes  people,  the  ones 
who  put  in  eight  hours  and  have  no  compa- 
ny expense  account.  The  ones  who  fight  our 
wars.  The  ones  who  pay  our  taxes  and  have 
no  loopholes. 

It  was  the  working  class.  And  they  came 
to  Washington  because  they  want  to  stay 
that  way.* 


A  BILL  TO  STOP  INFANT 
FORMULA  MARKETING  ABUSES 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  H.R.  4535.  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  week.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  deny  any  deduction  or 
credit  to  infant  formula  manufactur- 
ers for  activities  which  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's International  Code  of  Marketing 
of  Breast  Milk  Substitutes.  In  addi- 
tion, this  bill  would  extend  its  applica- 
tion  to   foreign   tax   credits   accrued 
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from  subsidiaries  of  American  infant 
formula  companies. 

The  WHO  code  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  research  and  negotia- 
tion by  governments,  scientists,  indus- 
try, and  consumer  groups.  Its  purpose 
is  to  contribute  to  the  provision  of  safe 
and  adequate  nutrition  for  infants,  by 
the  protection  and  support  of  breast 
feeding.  The  code  further  seeks  to 
insure  the  proper  use  of  breast  milk 
substitutes,,  when  these  are  necessary, 
on  the  basis  of  adequate  information 
and  through  appropriate  marketing 
and  distribution. 

Children  raised  under  conditions  of 
poverty  and  poor  sanitation  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  the  disease  and 
high  rates  of  malnutrition  associated 
with  improper  bottle  feeding.  A  nota- 
ble decline  in  breast  feeding  within  de- 
veloping countries  has  been  in  part  at- 
tributed to  aggressive  infant  formula 
promotional  campaigns.  In  the  words 
of  James  Grant,  executive  director  of 
UNICEF: 

In  the  crucial  first  few  months  of  life, 
breast  feeding  is  usually  the  young  child's 
lifeline.  And  the  recent  drift  toward  the 
bottle  feeding  of  babies,  a  drift  for  which 
the  industrialized  world  has  provided  both 
the  example  and  the  means,  has  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  lives  •  •  •.  In  part,  the 
campaign  for  breast  feeding  must  also  be  a 
campaign  to  regulate  those  who  promote 
and  sell  commercial  infant  formula  to  moth- 
ers who  do  not  need  it,  cannot  afford  it.  and 
are  unable  to  safely  use  it." 

The  rationale  for  H.R.  4535  is 
simple.  Infant  formula  manufacturers 
who  continue  practices  deemed  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous  by  the  interna- 
tional health  community  do  not  de- 
serve the  same  tax  breaks  reserved  for 
responsible  and  legitimate  businesses. 

Massive  corporate  tax  cuts,  designed 
to  restore  the  vitality  and  growth  of 
our  economy,  may  indeed  prove  to  be 
an  effective  prescription  for  economic 
stimulation.  But  the  discouraging  in- 
terest rates  which  exist  as  a  stark  re- 
minder of  the  inevitable  budget  defi- 
cits ahead,  dictate  the  need  for  a  more 
rational  and  selective  revenue  policy. 
While  the  financial  returns  resulting 
from  enactment  of  this  bill  will  not 
alone  bridge  the  deficit  gap.  moral 
principle  demands  that  we  relinquish 
the  individual  taxpayer's  burden  from 
subsidizing  such  undesirable  practices. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  can  we  really 
justify  tax  writeoffs  for  deceptive 
infant  formula  marketing  policies 
which  have  been  condemned  nearly 
unanimously  by  the  world's  highest 
health  authorities? 

Do  we  truly  believe  that  mass  adver- 
tising of  breast  milk  substitutes  to 
poverty-stricken  regions,  material  in- 
ducements to  health  personnel  in  ex- 
change for  product  endorsement,  and 
indiscriminate  dispensation  of  free 
samples  to  mothers  lacking  a  clean 
water  supply  is  behavior  deserving  of 
Government  subsidies  at  a  time  when 
AID.  WIC.  and  other  Federal  agencies 
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are  instructed  to  promote  the  nutri- 
tionally superior  and  less  expensive 
practice  of  breast  feeding? 

Can  we  rationally  expect  the  hard- 
pressed  individual  taxpayer,  suffering 
from  relentless  double-digit  inflation, 
to  not  feel  betrayed  when  the  Govern- 
ment rewards  unethical  business  prac- 
tices which  are  estimated  to  contrib- 
ute to  over  I  million  infant  deaths  an- 
nually? 

I  believe  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  clearly  "no"  and  I  trust  the 
vast  majority  of  this  body  will  agree. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  the  public 
outrage  which  followed  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  last  May  to  stand 
alone  as  the  only  nation  to  oppose  the 
WHO  Code.  This  response  exemplified 
the  concern  of  the  American  people 
for  improving  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  infants  throughout  the  world. 
They  flooded  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  with  thousands  of 
letters  protesting  the  callousness  of 
the  administration's  position. 

Editorials  in  major  U.S.  newspapers 
lined  up  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
code.  Even  more  dramatically,  letters 
to  the  editor  concurred  at  a  ratio  of 
more  than  eight  to  one. 

In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
spanning  the  political  spectrum  passed 
resolutions  in  support  of  the  code,  in- 
cluding many  organizations  advocating 
opposite  opinions  on  the  abortion 
issue.  The  American  Baptist  Church. 
The  National  Council  for  Internation- 
al Health,  the  Ameri(^an  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation. The  Church  of  Disciples  of 
Christ,  and  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  are  just  examples 
of  the  prominent  opponents  to  the 
U.S.  vote  at  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly. 

To  the  credit  of  members  of  this 
body,  our  reaction  to  this  diplomatic 
blunder  was  swift  and  decisive.  Within 
3  weeks  following  the  close  of  the 
World  Health  Assembly,  we  over- 
whelmingly passed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 287.  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki.  By  301 
to  100.  we  expressed  "dismay"  at  the 
negative  U.S.  vote  and  urged  "the  U.S. 
infant  formula  industry  to  abide  by 
the  guidelines  of  that  code."  The 
Senate  passed  89  to  2  a  similar  resolu- 
tion 2  days  later. 

As  significant  and  well  intentioned 
as  such  "sense  of  Congress"  state- 
ments may  be.  activities  of  infant  for- 
mula manufacturers  indicate  business 
as  usual.  To  my  astonishment,  these 
companies  seem  to  have  ignored  the 
will  of  Congress,  much  as  they  have 
persistently  ignored  the  many  health, 
church,  labor,  women's,  and  consumer 
organizations  who  have  been  seeking 
responsible  marketing  practices  for 
several  years. 

In  June  hearings  before  the  House 
Subcommittee   on   International   Eco- 
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nomic  Policy  and  Trade  and  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  the  three 
major  U.S.  infant  formula  manufac- 
turers—Abbott Laboratories,  Bristol- 
Myers,  and  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts—gave no  indication  of  their  will- 
ingness to  abide  by  the  actual  provi- 
sions of  the  code.  They  noted  their 
support  for  the  general  aim  of  the 
code,  but  will  only  alter  specific  mar- 
keting practices  banned  by  the  code 
when  forced  to  do  so  by  power  of  law. 

With  voluntary  compliance  appar- 
ently rejected,  it  appears  that  the 
Congress  must  once  again  assert  itself 
and  place  the  force  of  law  behind  our 
publically  mandated  position.  Con- 
cerned Americans  expect  nothing  less 
when  such  injustices  are  at  stake. 

While  direct  regulation  of  infant  for- 
mula marketing  may  seem  to  present 
the  obvious  solution,  I  believe  my  ap- 
proach is  more  equitable  and  less 
costly.  Less  costly  because  current 
budget  constraints  render  prohibitive 
the  establishment  of  new  regulatory 
systems.  More  equitable  because  com- 
panies would  be  penalized  proportion- 
ately to  the  extent  of  their  infractions. 
Gross  violators  would  automatically  be 
subjected  to  higher  penalties  than  the 
more  marginal  offenders.  If,  as  the 
present  administration  believes,  tax  in- 
centives can  revive  a  sluggish  econo- 
my, cannot  they  also  produce  socially 
responsible  commercial  activities? 

I  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues 
to  suggest  any  revisions  designed  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  this  legisla- 
tion. For  instance,  I  am  presently  ex- 
ploring the  feasibility  of  earmarking 
the  extra  revenues  collected  from  vio- 
lators toward  breast  feeding  educa- 
tional programs  already  in  existence. 
This  would  provide  needed  funds  for 
programs  intended  to  balance  the  neg- 
ative effects  of  infant  formula  promo- 
tion. Since  the  industry  claims  to  be 
among  the  greatest  advocates  of 
breast  feeding,  they  surely  would  not 
object  to  such  productive  use  of  their 
tax  dollars. 

Whatever  its  final  form,  this  bill 
warrants  the  serious  consideration  of 
anyone  concerned  with  improving 
infant  health.  The  infant  formula  con- 
troversy has  not  vanished  with  the 
House's  adoption  of  the  commendable 
Zablocki  resolution  last  June,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  4535  and  insuring  its 
early  passage.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
MARY'S  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.    MINISH.    Mr.    Speaker,    1981 
marks    the    75th    anniversary    of    St. 
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Mary's  Hospital  in  Orange,  N.J.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fitting  to  recognize  the 
tradition  of  humane  service  and  the 
admirable  philosophy  which  continues 
to  motivate  this  valuable  institution. 

An  urban  community  hospital  which 
serves  28.000  people  of  the  Oranges 
and  Maplewood  every  year,  St.  Mary's 
practices  a  philosophy  of  patient  care 
which  has  distinguished  it  with  an 
outstanding  reputation.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Felician  Sisters  has 
made  St.  Mary's  a  place  notable  for  its 
scrupulous  attention  is  given  to  pro- 
viding a  friendly  homelike,  yet  medi- 
cally professional  environment  which 
is  so  beneficial  to  its  patients.  This 
caring  attention  is  most  dramatically 
evident  in  the  hospital's  interior, 
which  blends  bright  colors,  warm  fur- 
nishings, and  original  artwork  to 
create  a  decidedly  noninstitutional  set- 
ting. Walking  through  St.  Mary's  cor- 
ridors gives  you  the  feeling  that  you 
are  in  a  deluxe  hotel  rather  than  a 
hospital. 

Sister  Mary  Pidelise,  C.S.S.F.,  St. 
Mary's  administrator,  claims  that 
there  is  an  important  reason  for  main- 
taining a  happy  and  bright  atmos- 
phere in  her  hospital.  It  is  her  belief 
that  patients  will  recover  from  their 
ills  more  readily  in  attractive  sur- 
roundings, which  are  not  unlike  those 
of  their  own  homes,  as  opposed  to  an 
environment  which  is  cold,  imperson- 
al, and  threatening. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  ap- 
pearances is  the  fact  that  the  hospi- 
tal's 600  employees  make  a  great 
effort  to  see  that  St.  Mary's  is  a  very 
special  place.  More  than  anything  else 
it  is  this  effort  which  causes  the  hospi- 
tal's community  to  regard  it  as  a  close 
friend  rather  than  just  a  necessary  in- 
stitution. 

In  this  its  Diamond  Jubilee  Year,  St. 
Mary's  can  proudly  look  back  on  a  rich 
history.  It  has  developed  into  an  ultra 
modem  228  bed  hospital  from  humble 
beginnings  as  a  small  clinic,  which  was 
established  in  a  donated  private  home, 
to  serve  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
many  immigrants  who  settled  in  the 
city  of  Orange  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  subsequent  years,  which 
saw  the  hospital  operated  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Francis  of  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson,  and  since  1962.  the  Felician 
Sisters  of  Lodi.  N.J..  it  has  been  a  shin- 
ing example  of  efficient  and  compas- 
sionate service  to  the  ill  and  infirm. 
This  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
voluntary  sector,  that  unique  creation 
of  a  free  and  caring  American  socie- 
ty.* 
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CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  POSTER 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

OP  CAUrORlf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24.  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation,  three  national 
poster  representatives  have  been 
chosen  for  1981  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  cystic  fibrosis— CF— affects  young 
people  at  many  ages.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  two  of  the  three  are  from 
southern  California. 

Jennifer  Hanniger.  3.  of  Fullerton. 
Calif.;  Ottilio  (Otto)  D'Agostino,  8,  of 
Agoura,  Calif.;  and  E>oug  Mohler,  18, 
of  Oregon,  Ohio,  represent  the  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  country  who 
suffer  from  this  incurable  disorder. 
CF,  a  chronic,  degenerative  disease 
that  primarily  affects  the  lungs  and 
digestive  system,  is  the  Nation's  No.  1 
genetic  killer  of  children  and  young 
adults. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  few  children 
like  Jenny,  Otto,  and  Doug  who  were 
bom  with  cystic  fibrosis  reached 
school  age.  Today,  thanks  to  the 
progress  of  medical  research  that  has 
resulted  in  early  diagnosis  and  effec- 
tive treatment,  about  half  of  those 
bom  with  CF  are  expected  to  live  past 
their  teen  years. 

Although  the  three  poster  repre- 
sentatives are  not  always  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  pace  of  their  peers,  they 
nevertheless  have  managed  to  stay 
active  in  various  school  and  recreation 
activities.  Jenny,  a  naturally  photo- 
genic and  outgoing  child,  ranks  swim- 
ming and  gymnastic  lessons  among 
her  favorite  activities.  According  to 
her  parents,  Judy  Ann  and  Edward 
Hanninger.  Jenny  was  diagnosed  with 
CF  when  she  was  6  months  old. 

An  alert  family  physician  noted  that 
her  history  of  persistent  coughing  and 
wheezing,  a  salty  taste  to  her  skin  and 
her  slow  weight  gain  could  be  symp- 
toms of  cystic  fibrosis.  A  sweat  test, 
which  measures  the  high  salt  content 
in  the  perspiration  of  a  cystic  fibrosis 
patient,  confirmed  his  suspicions. 

A  daily  regimen  of  medication  and 
routine  respiratory  therapy,  however, 
has  enabled  Jenny  as  well  as  Otto  and 
Doug  to  combat  the  disease.  Two  or 
three  times  a  day,  their  parents  or 
other  family  members  administer  pos- 
tural drainage  treatments,  a  form  of 
physical  therapy  that  helps  clear  the 
thick,  glue-like  mucus  that  accumu- 
lates in  their  lungs  and  impairs 
breathing.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
three  must  take  large  quantities  of  vi- 
tamins, enzymes  replacements,  and 
nutritional  supplements  to  aid  their 
digestive  processes. 

Despite  the  physical  demands  of 
cystic    fibrosis,    Otto    D'Agostino,    a 
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sportsminded  third  grader,  is  deter- 
mined to  participate  in  his  favorite 
sports.  He  played  on  a  youth  baseball 
team  last  summer  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Agoura  Rattlers  soccer  team. 

According  to  his  parents,  Saverio 
and  Antoinette  D'Agostino,  he  also 
enjoys  backpacking  and  camping,  and 
is  turning  into  a  junior  geologist.  For- 
tunately, Otto's  penchant  for  sports 
benefits  his  health,  since  the  physical 
activity  also  helps  break  up  the  mucus 
in  his  lungs. 

The  interests  of  the  oldest  of  the 
poster  representatives,  18-year-old 
Doug  Mohler,  lie  in  music.  A  member 
of  Clay  High  School  Concert  Band, 
the  musically  talented  high  school 
senior  plays  the  clarinet,  bass  clarinet, 
trombone,  and  drums.  When  he  is  not 
marching  in  the  band  during  football 
and  basketball  games.  Doug  is  parad- 
ing around  in  an  eagle  costume  as  the 
school's  mascot. 

He  is  also  president  of  his  church's 
youth  fellowship  group  and,  together 
with  his  father,  Dick,  has  formed  an 
amateur  magician  act  called  "The 
Magical  2  D's."  As  one  of  the  1981  na- 
tional poster  representatives,  Doug 
hopes  to  bring  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  job  discrimination  against 
young  CF  adults. 

In  their  public  roles,  the  three 
poster  representatives  will  be  featured 
in  a  variety  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements, photo  sessions,  and  fea- 
ture stories,  all  designed  to  educate 
and  inform  the  public  about  cystic  fi- 
brosis. 

Through  their  displays  of  determi- 
nation, courage,  and  vitality,  Jenny, 
Otto,  and  Doug  serve  as  an  inspiration 
for  the  thousands  of  other  young 
people  across  America  who  share  the 
same  disease,  and  as  a  reminder  that 
efforts  must  continue  and  accelerate 
to  find  the  means  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  effective  treatment  of 
CF.m 


THE  MARTYRS  OF  BABI  YAR 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  is  one  of  many  differ- 
ent peoples  and  many  different  be- 
liefs. But  there  is  one  great  single 
belief,  we  can  proudly  say  unites  us 
all,  our  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  the  right  of  existence  for  each 
and  every  human  being  on  this  planet. 
I  know  we  would  like  to  believe  that 
modem  man,  as  we  know  him,  always 
has  placed  human  life  upon  the  high- 
est pedestal.  And  sometimes,  in  our 
naivete,  we  believe  this  is  actually  the 
case.  Unfortunately,  sometimes  cer- 
tain events  show  us  that  there  is  a 
dark,  uncivilized  side  to  mankind,  a 
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side  we  would  rather  not  recognize, 
but  one  which  we  cannot  deny  and  one 
for  which  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  lest 
it  rear  its  ugly  head  and  catch  us  by 
surprise.  Sunday,  October  4,  will  mark 
the  40th  anniversary  of  one  of  those 
events.  For  it  was  during  a  mere  36- 
hour  period  during  September  29-30  in 
1941  that  the  Nazis  systematically 
murdered  33,771  Soviet  Jews  at  a 
ravine  near  Kiev  known  as  Babi  Yar. 
These  Soviet  Jews  were  part  of  the  es- 
timated 100,000  to  200.000  Soviet  citi- 
zens murdered  at  Babi  Yar  before  the 
Germans  were  driven  from  Kiev  in 
1943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  fathom  at  least  some 
understanding  of  what  an  unspeak- 
able, totally  inhumane  deed  was  com- 
mitted at  Babi  Yar,  one  need  only 
refer  to  the  description  in  the  July  26, 
1976,  issue  of  Time  magazine.  It  reads, 
in  part: 

A  150-man  SS  extermination  team  assem- 
bled the  Jews  of  the  German-occupied  cap- 
ital of  the  Ukraine  (Kiev),  stripped  them 
naked,  lined  them  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  and  machine-gunned  them.  Children 
were  thrown  into  the  ravine  alive.  The  team 
halted  only  long  enough  to  shovel  sand  over 
each  layer  of  bodies.  When  the  job  was  done 
36  hours  later,  33,771  Jews  had  perished— a 
record  of  efficiency  unsurpassed  even  at 
Auschwitz. 

It  is  certainly  not  pleasant  for  any  of 
us  to  confront  the  reality  that  man  is 
capable  of  such  deeds.  But  it  is  imper- 
ative that  we  keep  reminding  our- 
selves—and anyone  we  can  manage  to 
make  listen— that  it  is  indeed  possible 
for  man  to  commit  such  acts  in  the 
future  if  he  forgets  they  were  commit- 
ted in  the  past. 

The  oppressed  Jews  who  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union  probably  understand  this 
better  than  any  of  us.  For  years  now, 
they  have  been  actively  seeking  to 
conMnemorate  the  martyrs  of  Babi 
Yar,  and  to  honor  those  survivors  who 
are  still  cursed  by  the  horrible 
memory.  Unfortunately,  according  to 
the  best  information  available  to  us. 
Soviet  Jews  seeking  to  hold  commemo- 
ration services  at  the  massacre  site  of 
Babi  Yar  are  continually  tumed  away 
by  Soviet  police  and.  in  fact,  some 
Jewish  activists  have  been  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  This  is  espe- 
cially sad  because  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant traditions  of  the  Jewish 
people  is  remembering  and  honoring 
their  dead.  To  add  further  injustice  to 
this  situation,  a  powerful  monument 
was  erected  at  Babi  Yar  in  1976  to 
honor  the  Soviet  citizens  murdered 
there,  but  nowhere  on  the  memorial  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
who  were  slain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  this  unjust 
situation,  I  have  written  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  His  Excellency  Anatoly 
Dobrynin  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  man- 
kind and  human  rights,  that  Soviet 
Jews  be  permitted  to  remember  and 
commemorate  the  martyrs  of  Babi 
Yar.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  89  of 
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my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  have 
joined  me  in  signing  the  letter,  which 
reads: 

Congress  op  the  United  States. 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  22.  1981. 
His  Excellency  Anatoly  Dobrynin. 
AmtMSsadoT,   Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  October  4th  will 
mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
blackest  days  mankind  has  ever  known,  the 
outright  slaughter  of  33.771  Soviet  Jews  by 
the  Nazis  at  the  ravine  near  Kiev  known  as 
Babi  Yar.  These  Soviet  Jews  were  among 
more  than  100,000  Soviet  citizens  murdered 
at  Babi  Yar  before  the  Nazis  were  driven 
from  Kiev  in  1943.  This  slaughter  is  an  epi- 
sode   in    inhumanity    whose    memory,    no 
matter  how  painful,  we  must  keep  forever 
alive  so  that  future  generations  understand 
the  depths  to  which  man  can  sink  if  he  does 
not  keep  himself  ever  vigilant. 

And  yet.  despite  the  need  for  commemo- 
rating such  an  infamous  event,  it  has  been 
rejjorted  that  each  year  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  attempted  to  gather  at  Babi  Yar  and 
recite  memorial  prayers  in  honor  of  those 
who  were  so  brutally  slain  are  prevented  by 
Soviet  police  from  partaking  in  this  simple 
but  important  tribute.  Purportedly,  these 
Soviet  Jews  are  tumed  away  and  some,  it 
has  been  said,  have  been  arrested  and  put  in 
prison. 

We  know  that  a  powerful  monument  to 
those  massacred  at  Babi  Yar  was  erected  at 
the  site  in  1976.  And  yet,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  have,  nowhere  on  the 
memorial  is  there  any  mention  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  were  among 
those  murdered  there.  This  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  among  the  most  important 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  people  is  the  re- 
membering and  honoring  of  their  dead. 

In  the  name  of  human  rights  and  man- 
kind, therefore,  we  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtes  Congress  respect- 
fully request  that  Soviet  Jews  be  permitted 
to  conduct,  with  freedom  and  dignity,  me- 
morial services  in  honor  of  their  numbers 
who  were  murdered  at  Babi  Yar. 

To  grant  so  humble  a  request  would  be  to 
help  guard  against  another  Babi  Yar  in  the 
future. 

Sincerely, 
Robert  A.  Roe.  Les  AuCoin.  James  M. 
Collins.  Henry  A.  Waxman.  Peter 
Rodino.  Patricia  Schroeder,  Timothy 
E.  Wirth,  Don  H.  Clausen,  Walter  E. 
Pauntroy,  Don  Eklwards,  James  L. 
Oberstar,  James  J.  Howard,  Edwin  B. 
Porsythe.  Hamilton  Pish  Jr..  Prank 
Horton,  Norman  P.  Lent.  Claude 
Pepper,  Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Shirley  Chis- 
holm.  Larry  Winn,  Jr..  Anthony  C. 
Beilenson,  Pete  Stark.  Bill  Archer. 
William  M.  Brodhead.  Tom  Corcoran. 
Millicent  Penwick,  Floyd  J.  Pithian. 
Clay  Shaw,  Bill  Lowery.  Bill  Green, 
Lawrence  J.  DeNardis.  Ron  Wyden. 
Harold  C.  Hollenbeck,  John  Edward 
Porter.  Steven  J.  Solara,  Dan  Glick- 
man,  Barney  Prank,  Bobbi  Piedler, 
William  Carney. 
Toby  Moffett.  Don  Ritter.  Toby  Roth. 
Bruce  P.  Vento,  Thomas  J.  Downey. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Benjamin  A.  Gilman. 
Charles  E.  Schumer,  Sam  Gibbons, 
George  Wortley.  Bernard  Dwyer.  John 
LeBoutillier,  Ralph  S.  Regula,  Martin 
O.  Sabo,  Christopher  H.  Smith.  Marc 
L.  Marks.  Martin  Prost,  John  J.  La- 
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Falce.  William  D.  Ford.  Joseph  G. 
Minish. 

Ed  Weber,  Guy  V.  Molinari.  Don  Bailey. 
Dan  Lungren.  Nicholas  Mavroules. 
Mike  Lowry.  William  Lehman.  Gerald 
B.  H.  Solomon,  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Prank  Guarini,  Tom  Harkin.  Berkley 
Bedell,  Bob  Edgar.  James  Scheuer.  Vic 
Fazio.  Charles  F.  Dougherty.  Edward 
J.  Markey.  Buddy  Roemer.  Don 
Bonker.  Raymond  McGrath. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki.  Robert  T.  Matsui, 
Tom  Lantos.  Jack  Kemp.  Mary  Rose 
Oakar.  Dale  E.  Kildee.  James  J.  Blan- 
chard.  Michael  D.  Barnes.  William  J. 
Hughes.  Thomas  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  all  of  us,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  ethnic  background,  or  religious 
affiliation  will  always  remember  this 
terrible  event  and  other  events  like 
them,  for  we  most  certainly  know  that 
those  who  forget  the  past  are  doomed 
to  repeat  it.  Thank  you.* 


MASSPORT:  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  EXPORT  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority  (Mass- 
port)  has  been  running  a  highly  suc- 
cessful small  business  export  business 
program  which  places  New  England 
firms  into  world  trading  market  per- 
manently. The  recent  issue  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  publication 
"Business  America"  focuses  in  on  the 
notable  story  of  the  Massport  pro- 
gram. I  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
this  article  with  my  colleagues: 

Massport:  The  Small  Business  Export 
Procram 

The  Small  Business  Export  Prognon  of 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  vMass- 
port)  is  attracting  nationwide  attention.  Its 
success  during  the  past  four  years  in  help- 
ing small  New  England  manufacturers 
break  into  international  markets  has 
prompted  many  inquiries.  States,  port  au- 
thorities and  other  groups  from  all  over  the 
United  States  are  asking  Massport  for  its 
formula. 

A  staff  of  three  in  Boston  and  three  in 
Antwerp.  Belgium,  teaches  small  New  Eng- 
land manufacturers  about  the  intricate, 
often  intimidating,  details  of  selling  over- 
seas. They  arrange  week-long  trade  missions 
to  Europe,  so  the  manufacturers  can  make 
contacts.  The  staff  supports  them  every 
step  of  the  way,  scheduling  business  ap- 
pointments in  advance,  obtaining  transla- 
tors, making  hotel  and  travel  arrangements 
and  "helping  to  convert  currencies.  I*artici- 
pating  firms  pick  up  their  own  tabs  but  re- 
ceive Massport's  assistance  free. 

Kathleen  F.  Hagan.  program  director  in 
Boston,  says  that  although  other  U.S.  ports 
conduct  trade  promotion  programs.  Mass- 
port  is  the  first  to  zero  in  on  small  business- 
es that  do  not  export  and  to  offer  individ- 
ualized, guided  assistance  straight  to  the 
door  of  foreign  buyers. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions.  Massport 
works  closely  with  the  Small  Business  Asso- 
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ciation  of  New  England  (SBANE),  a  trade 
association  for  New  England  firms  with  500 
or  fewer  employees.  The  two  organizations 
maintain  what  Miss  Hagan  describes  as  a 
"dynamic  relationship — an  open  marriage." 

Massport.  an  agency  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  runs  the  export 
program  on  an  annual  budget  of  $100,000, 
but  Miss  Hagan  says  the  port  incurs  indirect 
costs  that  make  the  expense  somewhat 
higher.  The  return  on  this  investment  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  boost  to  the  New  England 
economy  and  to  increase  cargo  revenues  for 
the  port  over  the  years. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1977,  42  com- 
panies have  taken  part  in  seven  trade  mis- 
sions to  Europe.  They  have  sold  more  than 
$5  million  worth  of  products  and  signed  23 
foreign  distributors.  Nineteen  European 
companies  have  sent  representatives  to  the 
United  States  for  further  negotiations. 

In  recognition  of  these  achievements, 
Massport  received  the  President's  "E" 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Export  Service  last 
January.  At  the  award  ceremony.  Francis  J. 
O'Connor.  Director  of  the  Boston  District 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, said  that  the  Massport  staff  inter- 
acts regularly  with  Commerce  specialists. 

The  Massport  program  accepts  only  firms 
that  do  little  or  no  exporting.  The  typical 
participant  has  been  in  business  in  New 
England  for  28  years,  employs  55  people  and 
has  annual  revenues  of  $1.9  million. 

Massport  is  very  careful  in  selecting  par- 
ticipants. Before  taking  a  firm  on  a  trade 
mission,  the  staff  must  satisfy  themselves 
that  its  products  have  a  good  overseas  sales 
potential  and  that  the  firm  is  in  sound 
enough  condition  to  take  on  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities of  exporting.  The  staff  must 
also  be  convinced  that  the  management 
truly  desires  to  export  and  has  the  ability  to 
do  so.  Even  then,  Massport  will  not  accept  a 
firm  unless  it  feels  certain  that  exporting 
will  improve  its  profitability  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Massport  received  applications 
for  200  firms  for  its  trade  mission  last  No- 
vember, and  it  winnowed  them  down  to  six. 

Aware  that  small  firms  are  often  finan- 
cially pinched,  Massport  provides  interest- 
free  loans  to  help  cover  travel  expenses. 
The  loans  can  amount  to  one-half  of  the 
economy  round-trip  air  fare  plus  $100  per 
diem  during  the  trade  mission  and  $200  per 
trip  for  such  services  as  secretaries  and  in- 
terpreters. 

On  a  typical  trade  mission,  the  partici- 
pants fly  on  Friday  to  London.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  rest  much  of  Saturday  to  help 
them  recover  from  jet  lag.  On  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning  they  attend 
briefings.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  they  go 
their  separate  ways  to  keep  business  ap- 
pointments in  several  European  countries. 
They  return  to  London  on  Friday  night  for 
a  debriefing.  On  Saturday  they  fly  home. 

The  Massport  staff  is  on  the  scene 
throughout  to  make  sure  everything  goes 
like  clockwork. 

"They  spoonfed  me  through  the  get  feet 
wet'  stage, "  says  Jack  Rennie.  who  went  on 
Massport's  first  trade  mission  to  West  Ger- 
many in  1977.  He  is  the  president  of  Pacer 
Systems,  Inc..  of  Burlington,  Mass..  which 
makes  flight  simulators  and  airspeed  equip- 
ment. 

The  trade  mission  taught  Rennie  that 
"there  ju-e  lots  of  people  to  help  with  the 
details  of  exporting,  such  as  freight  for- 
warders and  the  Commerce  Department .  .  . 
Now  I  know  how  to  put  together  a  team  of 
people  to  help  me." 
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Rennie  now  has  an  "organized"  export 
caitipaign.  and  is  looking  beyond  Europe  to 
South  America,  India  and  Malaysia. 

John  Hegarty  of  Cohasset  Colonials.  Co- 
hasset.  Mass.,  made  his  Massport  trip  to 
Europe  only  last  June.  His  27-employee 
company  makes  antique  furniture  kits  that 
buyers  can  assemble  into  authentic  repro- 
ductions of  Colonial  era  furniture. 

Massport's  interest-free  loan  for  trip  ex- 
lienses  was  an  inducement  for  Hegarty  to 
participate,  because  "financing  is  always  a 
problem.  Without  Massport,  he  doubts  that 
he  could  have  accomplished  so  much— cer- 
tainly not  for  the  money.  "If  I  had  made 
the  trip  on  my  own,  it  would  have  taken  me 
eight  or  more  times  as  much  time  and  cost 
me  ten  times  as  much  money,"  he  estimates. 
'I  never  worked  harder— 11  business  ap- 
pointments in  six  countries."  he  recalls. 
"The  trip  was  very  compressed,  but  I  was 
never  late  for  an  appointment." 

As  a  result  oi  the  trip,  Hegarty  is  now 
talking  with  good  sales  prospects  in  Den- 
mark, France,  England,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. E}ven  now.  he  is  getting  follow-up 
counseling  from  Massport,  which  recently 
helped  him  confirm  a  shipping  date  for  a 
sale  in  France. 

Alvln  Stallman.  president  of  Pak  Foam 
Products  of  Pawtucket.  R.I.,  kept  a  dozen 
business  appointments  in  eight  European 
countries  in  seven  days  on  a  Msissport  trade 
mission  in  1979.  His  company  manufactures 
gear  for  backpacking,  camping,  mountain- 
eering and  bicycling.  He  credits  the  trip 
with  "opening  up  my  eyes  to  the  advantages 
and  opportunities  in  exporting. " 

However,  he  regards  his  second  trip  to 
Europe  as  more  effective.  He  obtained  a 
booth  at  the  International  Sports  Equip- 
ment Fair  in  Munich,  Germany,  in  1980, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission;  he  plans  a  return  en- 
gagement at  that  exhibition  this  fall. 

Stallman  has  located  distributors  in 
France.  Holland.  Austria  and  Germany. 
When  he  has  solidified  his  position  in  the 
European  market,  he  Intends  to  look  to  the 
Far  East. 

John  Laundon,  president  of  Abbott's  Sea- 
foods of  Noank,  Conn.,  says  there  is  no  way 
a  15-employee  company  like  his  could,  on  its 
own.  pay  for  the  introduction  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  it  received  on  a  Mass(>ort  trade 
mission  a  year  ago.  The  firm  cans  clam 
chowder,  clam  fritters,  lobster  bisque  and 
other  seafood  products. 

Massport  helped  Laundon  establish  that 
there  is  a  "wide  open"  market  overseas  for 
his  New  England  seafood  products.  He  be- 
lieves that  advance  groundwork  such  as  dis- 
tributing samples  in  Europe  and  introduc- 
tions by  telephone  assured  the  success  of 
his  trip.  Laundon  is  now  following  up  on 
sales  contacts  made  in  France,  Belgium  and 
England. 

"Before  this  is  over,  exports  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  business,"  Laundon  pre- 
dicts. In  October,  Abbott's  will  take  part  in 
a  special  seafood  trade  mission  to  Cologne, 
Germany,  organized  by  Massport.  Along 
with  companies  from  the  Boston  Fish  Pier 
and  other  New  England  seafood  firms,  it 
will  display  its  products  at  ANUGA  '81,  the 
World  Food  Market  exhibition. 

Tod  H.  Schweizer.  president  of  Tradition- 
al Management  Company,  Inc.,  of  Hanover, 
N.H..  estimates  that  he  received  the  benefit 
of  "tens  of  thousands  of  dollars"  in  market 
research  alone  from  participating  in  Mass- 
port's  trade  mission  in  November  1980.  The 
research  indicated  that  a  market  existed  in 
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Europe  for  his  firm's  pre-cut  log  housing 
and  post  and  beam  housing. 

Massport  arranged  12  appointments  for 
Schweizer  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  England.  Five  months  later  his 
business  partner  revisited  four  of  those  con- 
tacts in  a  follow-up  trip. 

Schweizer  is  particularly  optimistic  about 
sales  in  France.  He  has  printed  a  brochure 
in  French  with  attractive  outside  and  inside 
pictures  of  his  log  homes. 

Our  reason  for  the  rapport  between  these 
companies  and  the  Massport  staff,  in  Kath- 
leen Hagen's  view,  is  that  "we  are  firmly 
rooted  in  the  private  sector.  We  are  per- 
ceived as  an  independent  agency." 

Massport's  export  program  resulted  from 
a  request  by  the  Smaller  Business  Associa- 
tion of  New  England  for  the  Port  Authority 
to  devise  a  program  to  benefit  the  small 
businesses  of  New  England.  In  its  first  year 
(1977),  the  program  was  open  only  to  Massa- 
chusetts companies;  it  was  expanded  in  the 
fall  of  1978  to  Include  firms  throughout  the 
six  New  England  states. 

So  far,  all  of  Massport's  trade  missions 
have  gone  to  Europe.  The  staff  hopes  to 
send  a  mission  soon  to  Singapore,  which  it 
considers  an  entry  point  for  all  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Massport  provides  a  variety  of  other 
export  services  In  addition  to  its  trade  mis- 
sions. It  helps  individual  firms  find  answers 
to  such  questions  as  "How  do  I  find  a 
freight  forwarder?"  or  "How  do  I  do  busi- 
ness in  Eastern  Europe?  It  recently  pub- 
lished a  handbook  on  "How  to  Export."  It 
distributes  trade  leads  and  information 
about  international  trade  fairs,  helps  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  business  groups 
with  export  seminars,  and  conducts  semi- 
nars of  its  own;  it  held  one  in  June  on  "How 
to  export  services."* 
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SACRED  HEART  CHURCH'S 
FIRST  100  YEARS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STATE  OP 
HAWAII 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  World  Trade  Club  will  honor  the 
State  of  Hawaii  during  its  internation- 
al nights  program.  This  is  a  singular 
honor  for  Hawaii  since  the  World 
Trade  Club  traditionally  only  honors 
foreign  countries. 

Countries  are  selected  by  the  World 
Trade  Club  for  their  importance  to 
the  United  States,  specifically  to 
northern  California  in  the  areas  of 
trade  and  commerce.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Hawaii  plays  an  important 
role  in  trade  in  the  Pacific  from  the 
Orient  to  the  coast  of  California.  The 
crossroads  of  the  Pacific  is  an  apt  de- 
scription of  the  role  Hawaii  plays  in 
world  trade.  I  am  proud  to  have 
Hawaii  recognized  for  its  contribution 
to  world  trade  by  the  World  Trade 
Club.* 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  celebrates 
its  first  100-year  anniversary.  It  is  a 
genuine  example  of  the  important  role 
that  churches  and  their  parishioners 
have  played  in  the  development  of  our 
conmiunities  and  our  country. 

Sacred  Heart  Church  stands— like  an 
impressive,  inspirational  monument— 
on  a  high  bank  in  the  Dayton's  Bluff 
neighborhood  on  St.  Paul's  East  Side. 
It  is  really  appropriate  that  this  mag- 
nificent edifice  dominates  the  entire 
skyline  for,  since  it  was  founded  in 
1881,  Sacred  Heart  has  been  a  strong 
spiritual  and  moral  leader  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  church  was  built  a  century  ago 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  popula- 
tion of  German  immigrants  who  had 
fled  the  religious  persecution  in  their 
homeland  and  settled  in  St.  Paul.  Rec- 
ognizing the  unique  needs  of  its  pa- 
rishioners, the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul 
requested  that  the  Franciscan  Friars 
assume  the  pastoral  duties  at  Sacred 
Heart.  The  Franciscans  have  nobly 
carried  out  this  responsibility  since 
1909. 

With  the  growth  of  the  East  Side- 
Dayton's  Bluff  community,  it  became 
apparent  that  a  new,  larger  church 
was  needed.  It  was  because  of  the  sup- 
port and  generosity  of  the  parishion- 
ers that  the  Franciscans  were  able  to 
build  the  new  church. 

Education  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant priority  for  the  parishioners 
of  Sacred  Heart.  Sacred  Heart  School 
was  built  in  1925  and  in  1960,  an  addi- 
tion was  constructed.  I  grew  up  in  the 
East  Side  neighborhood  and  I  have 
many  fond  memories  of  Sacred  Heart 
School.  As  a  teenager,  I  spent  many 
weekends  in  the  gymnasiimi  for  the 
weekly  Sacred  Heart  roller  skating 
parties.  Later  on  I  worked  with  Father 
Charles  Strack  on  community  prob- 
lems. 

Since  its  inception.  Sacred  Heart  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  The  sisters 
have  been  responsible  for  instilling  the 
highest  standards  of  academic  and 
spiritual  excellence  in  all  Sacred  Heart 
students. 

As  it  begins  its  second  century. 
Sacred  Heart  Church  continues  to 
play  a  vital  role  in  strengthening  the 
families  who  live  in  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  Christian  Youth  Center, 
under  the  direction  of  Brother  Bene- 
dict Baer,  has  been  extremely  active  in 
its  work  with  teenagers  and  young 
men  and  women.  The  senior  citizen  or- 
ganization provides  spiritual  and  social 
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activities  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  parish's  oldest  members.  Church 
volunteers  also  assist  at  the  Wick- 
lough  Center  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, and  the  church's  community 
leadership  is  further  exemplified  by 
its  service  and  support  for  the  patients 
and  staff  at  nearby  St.  John's  Hospi- 
tal. 

Since  the  German  immigrants  first 
founded  Sacred  Heart  Church,  it  has 
served  its  parishioners  and  the  local 
community  well.  This  first  100  years 
are  filled  with  a  long  list  of  notable 
achievements  and  contributions  to  the 
entire  city.  Under  the  direction  of 
Father  Gieson,  Sacred  Heart  Church 
is  entering  a  new  era.  I  wish  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Sacred  Heart  well  and  I 
am  certain  that  they  will  carry  on 
their  work  in  the  same  rich  and  full 
tradition.* 


AGENT  ORANGE  CLARIFICATION 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hos- 
pitals and  Health  Care  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  further  explain  recent  an- 
noimcements  concerning  agent  orange. 

Yesterday,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Secretary  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
announced  that  the  administration's 
Agent  Orange  Working  Group  had  re- 
ceived significant  new  data  about 
emergency  aerial  dumpings  of  herbi- 
cides that  could  help  scientists  deter- 
mine the  possible  long-range  health 
effects  of  the  defoliant  agent  orange 
on  Vietnam  veterans. 

Upon  hearing  this  announcement,  I 
immediately  contacted  both  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Conmiittee  and  the  Air 
Force  officer  who  designed  the  ranch- 
hand  study— an  ongoing  study  that  is 
clearing  out  Defense  records  on  defoli- 
ant sprayings  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  learned  that  while  some  of 
Secretary  Schweiker's  statement  was 
old  news,  he  did  indeed  present  us 
with  some  new  information. 

It  is  a  fact  that  on  September  16, 
1980,  Maj.  Alvin  Young,  the  Air  Force 
officer  who  designed  the  ranch-hand 
study,  testified  before  the  Medical  Fa- 
cilities and  Benefits  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  a  number  of  herbicide  mis- 
sions had  been  jettisoned,  forcing  the 
dumping  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
herbicide.  The  text  of  that  conversa- 
tion betwen  Major  Yoimg  and  Con- 
gressman Daschle  follows: 

Mr.  Daschle.  Major  Toung.  in  going 
through  your  reports  of  the  history  of  the 
use  of  this,  did  you  have  any  records  where 
the  herbicide  was  dumped  at  a  time  when 
perhaps  they  were  under  attack  or  had  to 
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flee  a  given  area?  Was  the  1,000  gallons  ever 
dumped  on  a  given  area? 

Major  Young.  Indeed,  any  time  that  the 
crew  found  that  it  was  necessary  because  of 
any  number  of  circumstances,  but  usually 
the  aircraft  was  in  danger  of  crashing,  they 
then  would  Jettison  the  tank.  Jettison  the 
herbicide  not  the  tank  itself.  They  would 
have  to  fUe  a  report  and  those  reports  are 
available.  They  have  been  maintained.  We 
have  them  on  microfiche  so  we  know  how 
many  times  the  herbicide  was  jettisoned  due 
to  complications  in  flying  and  we  know  ap- 
proximately where.  Many  times  it  took 
place  outside  of  Da  Nang  and  was  actually 
dumped  in  the  ocean.  I  think  it  occurred  on 
about  11  occasions. 

Mr.  Dasckle.  Do  you  know  what  the  total 
number  of  jettisoned  incidences  was  during 
this  period  of  time? 

Major  Young.  That  can  be  provided.  I  be- 
lieve the  figure  is  21,  but  I  am  not  absolute- 
ly certain. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Twenty-one  cases  were 

Major  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daschu.  The  1.000  gallon  tank  or 
parts  of  it  thereof  were  actually  dumped. 

Major  Young.  It  took  20  seconds  to  jetti- 
son the  entire  load. 

Mr.  Daschle.  Twenty  seconds. 

Major  YoxjNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daschle.  And  so  that  jettison  materi- 
al fell  over  an  area  the  size  of  what?  Could 
it  be  said  that  it  falls  pretty  directly  below 
the  aircraft  so  most  likely  that  would  have 
fallen  in  a  very  concentrated  form  on  a 
given  area? 

Major  Young.  Exactly.  It  would  just  be 
like  pouring  it  out  of  a  bucket. 

Mr.  Daschle.  You  poured  it  out  of  a 
bucket. 

Major  Young.  The  hose  was  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter. You  can  imagine  how  quickly  it 
poured  out? 

I  called  Major  Young  yesterday  for 
further  clarification.  According  to 
Major  Young,  as  a  result  of  recent 
data  comparison  with  the  HERBS 
tape,  a  record  of  the  missions  of  herbi- 
cide sprayings  in  Vietnam  from  1965 
to  1971,  Air  Force  personnel  working 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  have 
been  able  to  determine  that  there 
were  90  aborted  herbicide  missions 
during  those  years  and  that  41  of 
those  missions  involved  agent  orange. 
Major  Young  also  explained  that  sev- 
eral of  those  missions  were  aborted 
near  two  ranch-hand  bases— the  bases 
from  which  the  herbicide  operations 
were  run— Bienho  and  Da  Nang.  This 
means  that  thousands  of  gallons  of 
herbicide  spray  was  dumped  near 
areas  populated  with  American  sol- 
diers. 

Prior  to  yesterday's  announcements, 
it  was  not  known  whether  aborted  her- 
bicide missions  had  occurred  near 
areas  populated  with  American  sol- 
diers. 

The  significance  of  this  information 
is  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  now  be  able  to  define  a  popula- 
tion of  Vietnam  veterans  who  were 
verifiably  near  agent  orange  dump- 
ings. This  in  turn  will  help  scientists 
determine  the  possible  long-range 
health  effects  of  the  defoliant  on  Viet- 
nam veterans. 
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The  personnel  conducting  the  ranch- 
hand  study  are  now  in  the  process  of 
verifying  the  time  of  the  release  of  the 
aborted  missions,  the  altitude  and  the 
speed  of  the  aircraft  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  populations  in  the  area  at 
the  time  of  the  aborts  might  have 
been  affected. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  facts  in  this 
matter.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  intend 
to  pursue  this  matter  vigorously.  The 
manner  in  which  this  problem  is  ad- 
dressed by  our  Government  will  be 
seen  by  our  servicemen  as  a  test  of  our 
commitment  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  the  health  care  of  our  veterans.* 


September  21  1981 


CBS  NEWS  AND  ANGOLA 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24.  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  appeared  a  number  of  reports 
in  the  media  concerning  South  Afri- 
ca's incursion  into  Angola  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  SWAPO  terrorist 
bases.  Having  done  so,  the  South  Afri- 
can forces  pulled  out  of  Angola.  The 
whole  exercise  was  conducted  much  as 
Israeli  raids  into  southern  Lebanon, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  of  self-de- 
fense. 

However,  some  reports  in  the  press, 
as  well  as  hysterical  speeches  in  the 
U.N.,  have  distorted  these  facts.  Also, 
the  statements  of  U.S.  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  have  been  distorted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  commentary  on  these  recent 
events,  written  by  William  P.  Buckley, 
Jr. 

As  Mr.  Buckley  points  out,  to  repre- 
sent defensive  actions  against  commu- 
nist terrorists  as  proracist  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  all  Americans,  white  and  black: 
CBS  News  and  Angola 
(By  Wm.  P.  Buckley.  Jr) 

New  York,  September  9.— If  you  desired, 
Thursday  last,  to  take  your  news  from 
evening  television,  and  relied  on  CBS,  you 
would  have  come  upon  the  story  of  the 
South  African  incursion  into  Angola  as  fol- 
lows. 

Dan  Rather:  "South  Africa's  incursion 
into  Angola  evoked  condemnations  from 
governments  around  the  world— with  one 
major  exception.  The  only  vote  supporting 
South  Africa's  right  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  on  the  future  of  the  territory  of 
Namibia  [was  the  United  States'l.  ...  Its 
lone  support  for  the  South  Africans  has 
evoked  some  comments." 

(Camera  to  Julian  Bond,  black  activist  in 
Atlanta.) 

Bond:  "This  nation  is  a  blot  on  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  For  the  United  States 
to  be  in  alliance  with  it  lowers  us  to  a  level 
that  no  President  previously  has  ever  done." 

(Camera  to  Andrew  Young,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  UN.  now  running  for 
mayor  of  Atlanta.) 


Young:  "[The  action  by  the  United 
Statesl  will  cost  American  corporations  bil- 
lions as  black  Africans  take  their  business 
elsewhere.  Supporting  racist  South  Africa  in 
Angola  [we  are]  thereby  sanctioning  the 
slaughter  of  blacks  by  4.5  million  whites  in  a 
continent  of  450  million  blacks." 

(Camera  to  Donald  McHenry.  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  UN.) 

McHenry:  "The  U.S.  risks  being  identified 
as  a  country  which  will  do  nothing  unless 
we  are  opposing  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets. 
If  the  devil  were  to  scream  that  he  is  being 
attacked  by  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  .  .  . 
we  would  go  to  the  help  of  the  devil. 

(Camera  to  an  assistant  to  Dan  Rather.) 

Assistant:  "Black  leaders  are  planning  to 
express  protest.  ...  If  South  Africa  is  per- 
mitted to  invade  Angola  without  any  pro- 
test, who  is  to  say  that  Zimbabwe  won't  be 
next." 

Had  enough?  There  is  no  way  in  which 
that  question  can  be  negatively  answered— 
because  there  is  no  more.  I  mean,  that  is 
CBS's  entire  treatment  of  the  entire  inci- 
dent. Three  black  leaders  telling  us  that 
South  Africa  is  a  racist  country,  and  that 
the  United  States,  by  voting  for  South 
Africa,  is  derivatively  pro-racist. 

What,  then,  was  the  story  all  about? 

In  1975  the  Cubans,  directed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  landed  a  detachment  of  troops  in 
Angola.  Their  goal  was,  of  course,  to  Com- 
munize  Angola.  To  take  advantage  of  (a)  the 
departure  of  the  Portuguese,  and  (b)  the 
confusion  in  Washington  over  the  loss  of 
Saigon,  to  do  to  Angola  what  the  Commu- 
nists were  simultaneously  doing  to  Mozam- 
bique, and  would  later  do  to  Ethiopia.  I.e., 
establish  Communist  dictatorships  aimed  at 
bringing  convulsion  to  non-Communist  Afri- 
can states. 

The  United  States  was  enjoined  by  such 
as  Senators  Church.  Cooper,  and  Javits 
from  resisting  the  colonization  of  Angola  by 
Cuba.  However,  anti-totalitarian  forces,  no- 
tably championed  by  Jonas  Savimbi.  have 
ever  since  continued  to  resist  the  central 
Communist  tyranny. 

South  Africa,  which  has  been  running  Na- 
mibia (South  West  Africa)  ever  since  World 
War  I.  notwithstanding  that  the  old  man- 
date has  been  revoked  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  unwilling  to  turn  Namibia  over  to 
the  South  West  African  People's  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO).  because  this  movement, 
quite  simply  put,  is  an  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  SWAPO  has  engaged  in  concerted 
acts  of  terrorism  against  Namibia  from  its 
guerrilla  bases  in  Angola.  The  South  Afri- 
cans announced  that  this  must  end,  and 
struck  the  guerrilla  bases  in  Angola;  and, 
having  struck  them,  pulled  out. 

The  United  Nations,  led  by  such  exem- 
plars of  freedom  and  justice  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  drew  up  a  resolution  con- 
demning South  Africa  and  a  second  resolu- 
tion banning  South  Africa  from  participat- 
ing in  any  of  the  conferences  that  would  de- 
termine the  future  of  Namibia.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain,  which  abstained, 
other  countries  took  what  one  must  these 
days  call  the  "Mitterrand  line." 

The  United  States,  through  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  and  Charles  Lichenstein,  voted 
No,  with  a  carefully  worded  statement 
which  said  a)  we  don't  approve  of  violence; 
b)  we  don't  approve  of  apartheid;  but  c)  this 
isn't  pure  and  simple  a  case  of  South  Africa 
attacking  a  (peaceful  Angola,  but  one  of  a 
series  of  violent  actions  and  counteractions, 
precipitated  by  Angola;  and  d)  the  issue 
before  the  UN  is  the  action  against  Angola, 
not  the  domestic  policies  of  South  Africans. 
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as  to  which  the  U.S.  is  fully  on  record.  And 
finally,  e)  there  would  not  seem  to  be  much 
point  in  discussing  the  future  of  Namibia, 
which  is  governed  by  South  Africa,  without 
the  participation  in  those  discussions  of 
South  Africa. 

This  is  a  complicated  world,  but  it  really 
isn't  so  complicated  that  CBS  News  should 
leave  us  feeling  that  we  would  get  a  clearer 
account  of  what  is  going  on  by  reading 
comic  strips  than  by  listening  to  three  U.S. 
black  leaders  who  find  nothing  to  criticize 
in  the  Cuban  totalitarianization  of  Angola, 
and  who  seek  to  frighten  us  into  good  t>e- 
havior  by  the  awful  specter  of  a  black  Africa 
boycott  of  American  industry.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DIVISION  OP  THE  FIFTH 
CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 


FARM  BILL 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  Senate's  action  on  the 
farm  bill.  Shortly,  my  colleagues  wiU 
be  called  upon  to  debate  the  merits  of 
legislation  which  decimates  the  dairy 
price  support  program  and  protects  to- 
bacco and  sugar  subsidies. 

Mike  Austin,  a  man  who  is  uniquely 
qualified  and  follows  farm  issues  daily 
from  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  summed  up 
dairy  farmers'  concerns  this  way: 

The  dairy  price  support  program  was  es- 
tablished to  provide  a  reliable  market  for 
consumers,  not  dairy  farmers.  The  farmer 
can  live  with  70  to  90  percent  parity;  what 
bothers  him  is  the  wide  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
eliminate  yearly  adjustments  in  the  Sen- 
ate's farm  legislation. 

Mr.  Austin  went  on  to  say: 

Projections  for  1982  and  1983  indicate 
that  Government  dairy  surplus  purchases 
will  exceed  the  $750  million  limit  imp>osed  in 
the  Senate's  farm  bill,  and  that  accordingly, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  empow- 
ered to  eliminate  adjustments  for  those 
years.  The  effects  on  the  dairy  farmer  will 
be  disastrous.  Dairy  farmers'  incomes  will  be 
frozen  for  4  years  while  costs  of  production 
are  conservatively  estimated  to  rise  from  15 
to  20  percent. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  reject  the 
arbitrary  provisions  in  the  Senate's 
plan  for  dairy  price  supports.  Can  we 
in  good  conscience  freeze  dairy  farm- 
ers' incomes  for  4  years  and  continue 
the  gratuitous  support  of  tobacco  sub- 
sidies? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
regressive  legislation  and  subject  all 
conunodity  support  programs  to  the 
same  test  of  fairness  and  conunon- 
sense  when  considering  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  we  enacted  legislation  that  divided 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  into  two  autonomous  cir- 
cuits. That  division  will  take  place  for- 
mally on  October  1. 

On  September  30  and  October  1 
there  will  be  ceremonies  in  New  Orle- 
ans marking  the  cl(}sing  of  the  old 
fifth  and  the  opening  of  the  new  one. 
which  consists  of  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Cere- 
monies in  Atlanta  on  October  2  will 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  11th 
circuit,  which  comprises  Alabama. 
Florida,  and  Georgia. 

This  formal  division  of  the  unwieldy 
fifth  circuit  into  two  smaller  courts  of 
workable  size  is  a  historical  occasion 
for  these  six  States  of  the  South,  the 
Southeast,  and  the  Southwest  and 
their  40  million  residents.  It  is  the 
result  of  10  years'  work  by  judges  of 
the  court,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
private  citizens. 

As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  for  years  were  wary  of 
splitting  the  fifth  circuit,  which  has 
been  a  bastion  for  civil  and  constitu- 
tional rights  to  which  the  oppressed 
have  looked  for  justice.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as— 

The  best  Federal  court  of  appeals  on  the 
civil  rights  issues  in  the  Nation  *  *  *. 

We  hesitated  to  divide  the  circuit, 
even  though  we  were  fully  aware  of 
the  serious  problems  of  effectively  ad- 
ministering justice  in  a  court  that  in- 
cluded 26  active  judges  and  stretched 
from  El  Paso.  Tex.,  to  Miami.  Fla.— 
the  largest  appellate  court  in  our  his- 
tory. 

We  were  cautious  because  we  feared 
that  dividing  the  circuit  could  create 
an  imbalance  that  might  prevent  the 
continuation  of  civil  rights  advance- 
ment through  our  judicial  system. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  last 
year,  my  reservations  about  dividing 
the  circuit  were  allayed,  and  I  became 
convinced  that  division  along  the  lines 
we  wrote  into  law  would  in  no  way  di- 
minish the  cause  of  equal  justice  in 
these  States.  In  fact,  a  convincing  case 
was  made  that,  with  26  judges  render- 
ing more  than  2,000  written  opinions  a 
year,  there  could  be  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  quality  of  justice  in  civil  rights 
cases. 

The  direction  that  some  in  govern- 
ment appear  to  be  taking  on  issues  in- 
volving individual  rights  and  liberties 
demands  that  we  have  Federal  courts 
that  continue  to  hold  out  the  promise 
of  equality  and  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. There  can  be  no  retreat  from  full 
judicial  protection  for  those  who  have 
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suffered  the  ignominy  of  discrimina- 
tion in  schools,  in  housing,  in  employ- 
ment, and  in  other  aspects  of  their 
lives. 

I  am  confident  that  these  two  new 
circuits  will  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  these  States,  that 
they  will  benefit  all  citizens  and  that 
they  will  continue  the  traditions  of 
the  old  fifth  circuit,  and.  divided, 
become  two  citadels  of  civil  rights  for 
the  Nation.* 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

or  mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  will  conduct  a  hearing  at 
10:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  October  1,  in 
room  2128,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  on  the  proposed  $1.1  billion 
loan  guarantee  for  the  Colony  shale 
project  in  Colorado.  At  that  time,  we 
will  ask  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
their  comments  on  a  recent  GAO 
review  of  the  project  contract. 

This  hearing  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  Monday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 28.  but  is  being  changed  to  permit 
the  attendance  of  more  Members.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  W. 
BROCK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
September  30.  Leonard  W.  "Lenny" 
Brock,  the  director  of  oil  properties 
for  the  city  of  Long  Beach  and  a 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years,  will  be 
honored  by  the  California  Independ- 
ent Refiner's  Association  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement.  The  59-year-old 
Brock  has  spent  his  entire  career, 
apart  from  3  years  in  the  Navy,  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  In  1949,  Lenny 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  where  he  earned 
a  B.E.  in  petroleum  engineering. 
During  the  3  succeeding  years,  he 
worked  as  a  trainee  with  the  petrole- 
um engineer  for  the  Long  Beach  Oil 
Development  Co.  In  1952.  Lenny  left 
the  Long  Beach  area  and  went  over- 
seas to  work  as  a  drilling  engineer  for 
the  International  Petroleum  Co.  in 
Branquila,  Colombia.  After  a  year  in 
Colombia,  Lenny  Brock  realized  how 
much  he  missed  southern  California, 
and  he  returned  to  Long  Beach  to 
work  in  the  Wilmington  oilfield.  Here, 
as  the  project  engineer  for  the  first 
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pilot  water  flood  in  the  Wilmington 
field,  he  authored  the  "Brock  Subsid- 
ence Report",  which  was  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  compaction  in  the 
oil  zones  caused  surface  subsidence 
that  eventually  reached  29  feet  in 
areas  of  Wilmington  and  Long  Beach. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  State 
Land  Commission  for  8  years,  1959-67, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  commission  for 
several  years.  I  can  attest  firsthand  to 
the  leadership  Lenny  has  shown 
during  these  crucial  years.  The  Cali- 
fornia State  Land  Commission  and  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  worked  closely  to- 
gether in  developing  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  successful  program. 

In  1962,  Lenny  became  petroleum 
adviser  to  the  city  of  Long  Beach. 
During  this  period  he  expanded  the 
potential  of  the  east  Wilmington  field 
and  encouraged  the  referendum  that 
ended  the  city's  ban  on  offshore  drill- 
ing. 

As  result  of  his  demonstrated  abili- 
ties. Brock  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Department  of  Oil  Properties  by 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  in  1965.  Under 
his  guidance,  contractors  built  Long 
Beach's  offshore  drilling  islands  and 
commenced  a  water-injection  program 
that  brought  sutwidence  under  con- 
trol. During  his  16-year  directorship, 
which  extended  from  1965  to  the 
present,  the  city  of  Long  Beach  re- 
ceived $169,000,000  and  the  State  of 
California  $722,000,000  from  the  oil 
properties  operated  under  his  supervi- 
sion. During  this  same  time  an  active 
exploration  program  led  to  the  drilling 
of  810  new  wells.  More  recently,  Lenny 
Brock  has  been  a  leader  in  developing 
and  testing  new  methods  of  tertiary 
recovery.  These  developments  have 
the  potential  of  recovering  many  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  from  wells 
throughout  our  Nation  that  are  no 
longer  producing  by  customary  recov- 
ery techniques. 

Throughout  his  career,  Leonard 
Brock  has  been  active  in  numerous 
professional  societies.  He  is,  or  has 
served  as  a  director  of  the  following 
organizations:  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America.  California  In- 
dependent Producers  Association, 
West  Coast  Division  American  Petrole- 
um Institute,  Society  of  Petroleum  En- 
gineers. Independent  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
sociation, member  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration's  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Gas  Exploration,  Devel- 
opment and  Production  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, advisory  committee  to  the 
California  Conservation  Committee, 
and  committee  member  to  Interstate 
Compact  Commission. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead  for 
Leonard  Brock,  his  wife  Marilyn,  and 
their  children  Michael.  Steve,  and 
Luaiine.* 
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DO  NOT  BLAME  WALL  STREET 
FOR  REAGAN'S  PROBLEMS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  said  that,  "in  hindsight,  ev- 
eryone has  20/20  vision."  And  now 
that  the  tax  cut  bill,  which  James  R. 
Schlesinger  has  dubbed  "the  single- 
most  irresponsible  fiscal  action  of 
modem  times,"  has  been  signed  into 
law  for  some  weeks,  many  noted 
economists  and  commentators  have 
theories  on  who  is  to  blame  for  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  country  the  stag- 
gering deficits  which  are  likely  to 
result. 

The  President  blames  Wall  Street 
for  not  getting  behind  his  economic  re- 
covery package.  Wall  Street  responds: 
"Nothing  personal,  mind  you,  but  the 
President's  income  and  outlay  num- 
bers just  don't  add  up  to  any  kind  of  a 
figure  which  instills  confidence  in  the 
financial  markets.  "  Hobart  Rowen  has 
articulated,  rather  succinctly,  that 
this  frantic  search  for  a  scapegoat  is 
rather  ironic.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  suffering  which  the  impending 
Federal  deficits  will  cause,  the  specter 
of  the  administration  and  Wall  Street 
trading  barbs  over  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  resulting  mess  would  almost  have 
a  touch  of  humor. 

Perhaps  if  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  read  Mr.  Rowen's  edito- 
rial they  may  find  the  responsibility 
lying  closer  to  home  than  they  had 
thought— or  wanted  to  believe. 

Mr.  Rowen's  column,  reprinted  from 
the  September  17.  1981.  Washington 
Post,  follows: 

Don't  Blame  Wall  Street  for  Reagan's 
Problems 

Returning  home  after  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Japan,  and  reading  the  newspapers  and 
newsmagazines,  I  am  struck  by  two  facts. 
First,  the  political  pundits  have  discovered 
the  economy  and  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic issues.  Second,  some  of  them  join  the 
Reagan  administration  in  accusing  Wall 
Street  of  "nonsupporf  of  Reaganomics. 

My  colleague.  David  S.  Broder.  for  exam- 
ple, is  concerned  "to  see  the  big  wheels  of 
Wall  Street  so  callously  scuttling  the  very 
program  that  American  business,  in  a  liter- 
ally unprecedented  fashion,  had  pressured 
Congress  to  pass  just  a  few  weeks  ago." 

In  looking  for  scapegoats  (apart  from  the 
While  House  and  its  ideologues)  for  the 
present  mess,  congressional  Democrats 
would  be  a  much  more  logical  target  than 
Wall  Street.  The  Democrats,  mesmerized  by 
the  president's  political  charisma,  played  a 
me-too  game  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  fact.  Demo- 
crats on  the  House  side  bid  up  the  ante  on 
the  tax  bill  enough  to  make  the  final  legis- 
lation even  more  inflationary  than  the  origi- 
nal Republican  proposals. 

It  is  true,  as  Broder  says,  that  business- 
men supported  Reagan's  budget-cutting  as 
well  as  personal  and  business  tax-rate  pro- 
posals. But  businessmen,  in  or  out  of  Wall 
Street,    never    were    seduced,    as    was    the 


Reagan  administration,  by  the  supposed 
magic  of  supply-side  economics  that  could 
translate  huge  Treasury  tax  losses  into 
Treasury  revenue  gains.  Even  if  the  process 
took  time,  the  supply-siders  told  Reagan, 
the  intervening  budget  deficits  didn't  really 
matter.  Businessmen  didn't  buy  that  notion, 
either. 

Reagan's  monetarists  also  assured  him 
that  the  deficits  wouldn't  be  inflationary  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  didn't  "mone- 
tize" the  debt— that  is,  print  money  to  cover 
the  deficits.  But  in  the  real  world,  deficits 
do  matter:  The  government  is  forced  to 
t>orrow  huge  amounts  of  money,  and  the 
American  economy  doesn't  generate  enough 
savings  to  supply  all  of  the  demands  for 
credit  from  the  govenunent  and  the  private 
sector  together. 

What  happens,  of  course,  is  that  the 
people  with  money  to  lend  insist  on— and 
get— a  higher  rate  of  interest.  And  those 
who  borrow  have  a  choice:  pay  the  rate  or 
go  without. 

That's  the  way  a  market  economy  works, 
and  it's  interesting— to  say  the  least— to  find 
an  administration  like  Reagan's,  theoretical- 
ly committed  to  the  free-enterprise  system, 
grumbling  at  the  market's  response  to  its 
policies. 

A  review  of  the  facts  will  show  that,  from 
the  very  beginning,  respected  Wall  Street 
analysts,  notably  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salo- 
mon Bros,  and  Albert  Wojnilower  of  the 
First  Boston  Corp.,  warned  that  the  arith- 
metic of  Reaganomics  didn't  add  up,  and  no 
act  of  faith,  for  which  the  president  had 
begged  in  his  April  28  speech  to  Congress, 
could  change  ttie  numbers. 

How  could  you  cut  taxes  $732  billion  over 
a  four-year  cycle  and  come  up  with  a  bal- 
anced budget?  they  said.  How  could  you 
brag  about  cutting  civilisui  expenditures  $40 
billion  this  year  at  the  same  time  you  were 
making  a  $1.5  trillion  commitment  for  de- 
fense by  the  year  1986?  How  could  you  stim- 
ulate economic  growth  when  a  stringent 
monetary  policy  would  depress  business  ac- 
tivity? 

Now  the  predictions  msule  by  Kaufman, 
Wojnilower  and  others  are  turning  out  to  be 
highly  accurate,  we  have  a  classic  situation 
in  which  the  messenger  boy— in  this  case. 
Wall  Street— is  being  chastised  for  the  mes- 
sage conveyed  on  the  ticker  tape  showing 
sharp  declines  in  stock  and  bond  prices.  But 
jawboning  Wall  Street  to  be  more  support- 
ive isn't  going  to  work.  Brokers  and  their 
customers  still  know  how  to  add  and  sub- 
tract. Says  Edgar  Fiedler,  vice  president  for 
research  of  The  Conference  Board,  an  asso- 
ciation of  industrialists  in  New  York: 
"Seeing  is  believing— behavior  has  to 
change." 

Unhappily,  the  genie  may  be  out  of  the 
bottle  on  tax  cuts,  but  the  president  still 
has  a  chance  to  reduce  the  outlandish  size 
of  the  defense  commitment,  and  to  make 
other  budget  cuts  as  well.  The  pending  $13 
billion  reductions  (in  proposed  increases)  in 
defense  spending  announr^ed  last  weekend 
aren't  enough. 

If  there  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  a  dismal  pic- 
ture, it  is  that  Reagan  may  be  beginning  to 
recognize  that  he  was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by 
fanatics  who  told  him  that  rose-colored  ex- 
pectations are  a  substitute  for  reality. 

To  me.  the  big  mystery  is  not  Wall 
Street's  highly  rational  lack  of  confidence 
in  Reagan,  but  why  the  Democrats  continue 
to  sidestep  a  golden  opportunity  to  jump  all 
over  Reagan  and  Reaganomics.  Where  are 
Teddy  Kennedy,  John  Glenn.  Gary  Hart. 
Jimmy  Carter.  Fritz  Mondale.  Hugh  Carey, 
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Jerry  Brown,  or  any  other  Democrats  with 
pretensions  to  high  national  office? 

There  appears,  still,  to  be  no  Democratic 
alternative  to  Reaganomics.  By  default,  the 
only  effective  political  criticism  1  hear 
comes  from  the  AFL-CIO.* 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  yesterday  during 
House  proceedings  on  H.R.  4,  the  In- 
telligence Agencies  Protection  Act.  I 
would  have  supported  the  bill  in  the 
form  reported  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  vitally  important  to 
the  security  of  our  country  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who 
gather  intelligence  information.  The 
committee  did  a  good  job  in  drafting  a 
bill  on  a  difficult  subject,  and  dis- 
played sensitivity  to  the  important 
civil  liberties  concerns  raised  by  the 
legislation.  It  was  a  balanced  product, 
and,  in  my  view,  served  the  public  in- 
terest. 

However,  I  could  not  support  the  bill 
after  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook).  I  was 
paired  against  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment. House  rollcall  No.  217,  and  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 
Since  the  Ashbrook  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  226  to  181,  I 
would  have  also  been  forced  to  vote 
"no"  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  roll- 
call  No.  219.  The  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment recklessly  expanded  the  scope  of 
the  penalties  in  the  bill  and  would  po- 
tentially penalize  the  press  and  others 
who  have  no  intention  of  endangering 
the  lives  of  intelligence  operatives. 
The  entire  bill  could  be  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  courts  because  of 
this  defect,  and  the  majority  of  the 
House  has  moved  onto  dangerous 
ground  by  so  thoughtlessly  overturn- 
ing the  careful  work  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  and 
others  who  have  spent  years  examin- 
ing the  ramifications  of  this  delicate 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  a 
good  bill  could  be  resurrected  in  the 
Senate  and/or  in  conference.  If  it  is,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  support  it.* 


INDUSTRY  PRESS  ENDORSES 
REFORM  OF  ORANGE  MAR- 
KETING ORDER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.     MILLER    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,    the    major    journal    of    the 
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California  fruit  industry,  the  Packer, 
has  recently  editorialized  in  favor  of 
the  elimination  of  the  "pro  rate,"  or 
volume  control,  in  the  navel  orange  in- 
dustry. Under  marketing  order  907,  a 
small  number  of  powerful  growers 
have  been  unwisely  given  the  author- 
ity to  order  their  competitors  and  all 
growers  to  restrict  the  flow  of  perfect- 
ly edible  and  marketable  produce  to 
the  fresh  market. 

The  pro  rate  does  not  serve  grower, 
packer,  or  consumer.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  3022,  which  would  modify 
the  current  marketing  order  process  to 
assure  that  consumers  are  better  rep- 
resented on  that  board  which  makes 
decisions  under  order  No.  907.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  right  to  order  the 
withholding  of  perfectly  good  food 
against  the  wishes  of  growers  should 
be  prohibited,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
most  other  marketing  orders. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently completed  a  review  of  the  1980- 
81  navel  orange  season  and  the  impact 
of  the  marketing  order,  and  the  re- 
sults of  that  survey  further  support 
the  need  to  reform  the  marketing 
order  program.  While  GAO  did  not 
find  that  food  was  actually  destroyed, 
it  did  conclude: 

First,  the  Navel  Orange  Administra- 
tive Committee  is  not  representative 
of  the  diversity  of  views  within  the  in- 
dustry, and  does  not  provide  the 
public  with  an  effective  voice  in  mar- 
keting decisions  which  affect  consum- 
ers; 

Second,  nearly  half  of  the  crop  was 
barred  from  the  fresh  market  by  order 
of  the  NOAC.  Over  80,000  tons  were 
fed  to  cattle,  and  most  of  the  rest  went 
to  processed  products,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  is  controlled  by  the 
same  powerful  special  interest  which 
unfairly  dominates  the  NOAC,  Sun- 
kist; 

Third,  most  of  the  oranges  which 
were  kept  off  the  market  were  grown 
with  federally  supplied,  taxpayer  sub- 
sidized water.  So  now  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  subsidized  products  are 
used  to  deliver  subsidized  water  to  sub- 
sidized land  to  grow  crops,  which  are 
then  kept  off  the  market  by  a  cabal  of 
growers  in  order  to  force  up  consumer 
prices.  And  we  are  called  upon  to  pre- 
serve that  ludicrous  system  in  the 
name  of  free  enterprise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  growers  re- 
ceive minimal  compensation,  if  any- 
thing, for  that  portion  of  their  crop 
which  is  kept  out  of  the  fresh  market. 
They  receive  little  for  the  cattle  feed, 
and  only  $30-$35  a  ton  for  process, 
about  their  cost  of  picking  and  ship- 
ping. Naturally,  under  those  circum- 
stances, many  good  oranges  are  never 
even  picked,  and  are  left  to  rot  in  the 
orchards.  By  contrast  the  very  same 
oranges  are  worth  $225  or  more  per 
ton  on  the  fresh  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  which 
has  grown  far  beyond  its  original  in- 
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tention,  which  benefits  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  which  under- 
mines efficiency  and  initiative  by  sub- 
sidizing inefficiency.  Before  we 
become  too  emotional  about  the 
claims  of  supporters  of  the  marketing 
order  that  the  system  preserves  small 
farmers,  let  us  recall  that  these  are 
the  same  spokesmen  who  have  de- 
nounced and  are  attempting  to  imder- 
mine  the  Federal  reclamation  program 
on  the  ground  that  small  farming 
cannot  be  preserved  through  Govern- 
ment action.  I  believe  small  farming  is 
desirable  and  can  survive,  and  that  it 
can  thrive  without  the  market  manip- 
ulations imposed  by  the  pro  rate. 

The  Packer  has  spoken  forcefully  on 
this  subject,  and  I  want  to  share  those 
views  with  my  colleagues.  While  I 
know  that  no  one  challenges  my  own 
strong  support  for  California  agricul- 
ture, the  Packer  has  even  a  stronger 
reputation  for  advocating  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  agriculture 
community  and  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  cur- 
rently conducting  several  reviews  of 
the  marketing  order  program.  At  a 
recent  hearing  in  Exeter,  Calif.,  nu- 
merous witnesses  documented  the 
abuses  and  unfairness  of  the  present 
system,  moving  a  high  ranking  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  official  to  ad- 
vocate changes  in  the  order. 

Lastly.  I  want  to  note  that  a  referen- 
dum on  order  907  will  be  held  in  Octo- 
ber. I  would  imagine  that  the  vote  in 
support  of  retaining  the  order  will  be 
overwhelming.  Even  the  major  oppo- 
nents of  the  pro  rate  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, vote  to  retain  the  order.  Their 
objection,  and  mine,  is  not  to  the 
order  but  to  select  abuses  within  the 
order.  No  one  should  interpret  a  vote 
in  favor  of  keeping  order  907  as  a  vote 
in  favor  of  its  shortcomings. 

The  recent  editorial  in  the  Packer 
offers  thoughtful  observations  on  the 
pro  rate  and  the  need  for  reform  of 
the  marketing  order.  I  want  to  share  it 
with  you  in  hopes  that  it  will  acceler- 
ate efforts  within  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  eliminate  this  archaic 
abuse,  the  pro  rate. 

[Prom  the  Packer.  Aug.  22.  19811 
Prorate  Should  Be  Abolished 

A  month  has  passed  since  California-Ari- 
zona citrus  growers  and  handlers  presented 
their  statements  for  and  against  Marketing 
Order  907  before  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture-Agricultural Marketing  Ser\'ice 
hearing  in  Exeter.  Calif. 

The  Navel  orange  marketing  order  has 
drawn  increasing  criticism  in  recent  years 
from  growers  and  shippers  who  believe  the 
prorate  or  volume-control  provisions  of  the 
federal  marketing  order  infringe  upon  their 
■rtght  to  compete  without  federal  restric- 
tions in  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Proponents  of  the  order  have  argued  vo- 
ciferously that  absence  of  volume  controls 
would  be  disastrous,  because  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  a  citrus  grower  simply  to  expand  and 
contract    with    the    laws    of    supply    and 
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demand.  Growers  could  not  continue  to  pro- 
vide citrus  in  the  marketplace  at  the  steady 
pace  and  price  currently  enjoyed  by  the 
consumer. 

Clearly,  both  sides  are  looking  at  the  same 
facts  but  coming  up  with  different  conclu- 
sions. The  hearings  are  especially  pertinent, 
in  that  the  new  administration  currently  is 
scrutinizing  the  nation's  48  marketing 
orders  covering  33  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 
And.  it  was  Just  announced  this  week  (Aug. 
17-22)  that  the  Navel  Orange  Administra- 
tive Committee.  Los  Angeles,  has  called  for 
a  referendum  on  whether  to  sustain  the  fed- 
eral Navel  orange  marketing  order. 

With  good  friends  on  both  sides  of  this 
hotly  contested  issue,  the  easy  way  out  for 
The  Packer  would  be .  to  ignore  editorial 
comment,  or  at  the  very  least  to  straddle 
the  fence  and  suggest  that  there  is  merit  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue. 

However,  The  Packer  historically  has 
spoken  out  for  free  enterprise,  and,  after 
much  deliberation,  we  keep  coming  back  to 
the  overriding  question  that  should  be 
before  the  industry— how  to  devise  a  system 
that  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
any  grower,  packer  or  shipper  to  compete  in 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

While  the  prorate  system  has  some  advan- 
tages, it  just  as  clearly  does  not  allow  an  in- 
dividual grower,  packer  or  shipper  to  rise 
above  the  crowd.  And,  certainly  under  the 
free  marketing  system,  government  regula- 
tions should  not  impede  the  ability  of 
people  to  compete  in  the  marketplace. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  here  that  The 
Packer  strongly  supports  the  marketing- 
order  system.  Marketing  orders  have  en- 
abled growers  to  join  together  to  promote 
their  product  and  to  maintain  high  quality 
standards.  In  recent  years.  The  Packer  vig- 
orously supported  the  National  Potato 
Council's  efforts  to  get  legislation  enacted 
to  form  the  Potato  Board,  but  we  also 
strongly  were  opposed  to  volume-control 
legislation  for  the  potato  industry. 

For  the  record,  only  five  orders  have  pro- 
visions for  prorate  systems  that  regulate  the 
flow  to  market.  In  addition  to  the  Califor- 
nia-Arizona Navel  and  Valencia  orange  mar- 
keting orders,  there  are  the  California-Ari- 
zona lemon  order  and  the  Indian  River  and 
Interior  grapefruit  marketing  orders  in 
Florida.  In  actuality,  controls  rarely  have 
been  used  in  the  Florida  marketing  orders. 

As  stated  earlier,  we  believe  it  is  time  to 
abolish  the  prorate  systems  as  they  present- 
ly are  structured,  because  they  are  Euiti- 
competitive  and  therefore  inconsistent  with 
the  free-enterprise  system.  We  hope  the 
USDA  and  the  citrus  growers  now  will  take 
a  long,  hard  look  at  changing  the  provisions 
of  Marketing  Order  907  to  eliminate  volume 
control.  They  should  adopt  quality  and  pro- 
motion regulations  much  like  those  that 
exist  in  the  California  tree-fruit  industry. 

Although  birth  pangs  probably  wUl  ac- 
company a  system  void  of  prorate,  as  pack- 
ers fight  for  their  share  of  the  marketplace, 
we  feel  confident  that,  within  a  short  time, 
the  excellent  businessmen  who  are  in  the  in- 
dustry will  rise  to  the  top,  and  an  orderly 
marketing  system  based  upon  supply  and 
demand  will  prevail.* 
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DELAWAREANS  SUPPORT 
BARRIER  ISLAND  BILL 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  I  introduced  the  comprehen- 
sive Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act, 
H.R.  3252,  this  spring.  I  have  been 
gratified  at  the  widespread  support  it 
has  received  through  newspaper  edito- 
rials, letters,  and  resolutions.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  at  the  great  interest 
and  support  that  has  been  generated 
in  our  Coastal  States  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  most  of  which  have  barrier  is- 
lands that  would  be  affected  if  H.R. 
3252  were  to  be  enacted.  Because  it  is 
important  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  aware  of  public  opinion  regarding 
pending  bills,  I  will  from  time  to  time 
bring  examples  of  these  many  articles, 
letters,  and  resolutions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act 
prohibits  most  Federal  expenditures 
and  financial  assistance  on  storm- 
prone,  undeveloped  barrier  islands  on 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast- 
lines. In  an  editorial  dated  April  29, 
1981,  the  Seaford  Leader,  one  of  Dela- 
ware's fine  newspapers,  called  our  At- 
lantic coastline  one  of  "Delaware's 
most  valuable  natural  assets".  In  en- 
dorsing H.R.  3252,  the  Seaford  Leader 
succinctly  stated  the  twin  objectives  of 
my  legislation: 

The   Evans-Chafee   bill   would   eliminate 

•  •  •  federal  funds  which  *  *  •  encourage 
development    in    hazardous    coastal    areas 

•  •  •  (and  it)  would  help  to  preserve  what 
little  undeveloped  land  remains  on  Dela- 
ware and  the  nation's  barrier  coast  lands. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware has  also  expressed  support  for 
H.R.  3252.  A  resolution  authored  by 
Representative  Gwynne  Smith  and  ap- 
proved by  the  general  assembly  on 
May  28,  1981,  described  the  objectives 
of  H.R.  3252  as  follows: 

First,  reduce  waste  associated  with  many 
federal  programs  which  encourage  unwise 
development  on  barrier  islands: 

Second,  help  reduce  the  safety  hazard  as- 
sociated with  hurricanes  and  other  storms: 
(and) 

Third,  help  to  protect  the  important  natu- 
ral, historic  and  cultural  resources  associat- 
ed with  barrier  ecosystems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  difficult  eco- 
nomic times  it  is  important  that  we  be 
creative  in  finding  ways  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
sources Act  will  result  in  significant 
savings  for  the  U.S  taxpayers,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  at  the  support  for 
this  legislation  which  has  come  from 
Delaware  and  other  Coastal  States. 

The  full  texts  of  the  editorial  from 
the  Seaford  Leader  and  the  resolution 
approved  by  the  Delaware  General  As- 
sembly follow: 


[Prom  the  Seaford  Leader,  Apr.  29, 1981] 
Save  Our  Shoreline 

When  one  takes  stock  of  Delaware's  most 
valuable  natural  assets,  our  short  but  wide 
and  beautiful  Atlantic  coastline  is  very  near 
the  top  of  the  list  along  with  mild  weather 
and  fertile  soil. 

Like  most  of  America's  lands  bordering 
two  oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Dela- 
ware's coastline  is  becoming  increasingly 
heavily  developed.  Almost  all  of  the  Dela- 
ware shoreline  is  upon  a  coastal  barrier 
similar  to  parts  of  the  coast  of  lower  New 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Virginia  to  northern  Florida. 

All  of  the  barrier  coastline  from  Maine  to 
Texas  is  very  vulnerable  to  storms  and  ero- 
sion. In  the  early  1960s,  a  hurricane  devas- 
tated the  entire  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  including  Delaware,  when  most  of 
the  highway  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  Fen- 
wick  Island  was  washed  away  and  destruc- 
tion of  seaside  homes  and  business  proper- 
ties was  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware has  spent  large  amounts  of  money 
combatting  the  severe  beach  erosion  north 
of  Indian  River  Inlet  caused  by  winter 
storms. 

This  week  Delaware's  Congressman  Tom 
Evans  and  U.S.  Senator  John  Chafee  of 
Rhode  Island  joined  together  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  our  vulnerable  coastal  barrier 
lands  by  introducing  the  Coastal  Barrier 
Resources  Act. 

In  addition  to  protecting  these  erosion 
and  storm-prone  lands,  the  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  save  taxpayers  from  $200  to  $500 
million  a  year  by  eliminating  federal  funds 
which  encourage  development  of  coastal 
barriers  land. 

The  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  protect 
a  strip  of  approximately  a  mile  of  Dela- 
ware's coastline  north  of  Bethany  Beach  to 
present  state  owned  seashore  parkland. 

Sea  Colony  North  has  been  attempting  to 
build  a  high-rise  condominium  complex  on 
the  site  for  several  years,  but  work  has  been 
held  up  several  times  through  litigation  by 
interests  seeking  to  block  construction. 

Under  present  federal  statutes,  funds  are 
available  for  sewer  construction,  roads  and 
bridges  on  coastal  barrier  lands.  More  im- 
portantly, federally  subsidized  flood  insur- 
ance in  high  hazard  zones  is  available  and  is 
costing  taxpayers  $14  million  a  year. 

The  Evans-Chafee  bill  would  eliminate 
these  federal  funds  which  not  only  encour- 
age development  in  hazardous  coastal  areas 
but  would  help  to  preserve  what  little  unde- 
veloped land  remains  on  Delaware  and  the 
nation's  barrier  coast  lands. 

The  legislation  only  covers  lands  not  pres- 
ently developed. 

Congressman  Evans  said  this  week  that  he 
is  not  sure  if  the  135-acre  Sea  Colony  North 
tract  would  be  covered  in  his  bill.  Coittty 
Administrator  Joseph  Conaway  has  calred 
the  tract  the  most  valuable  undeveloped 
land  in  Sussex  County. 

We  heartily  suppori  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Evans  and  Senator 
Chafee  and  suggest  that  Delawareans  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  their  small 
but  precious  coastline  urge  the  state's  two 
Senators  Roth  and  Biden  to  support  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act. 
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Our  Delaware  coastline  must  be  saved  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy  as  we  have  en- 
joyed it  during  our  lifetime. 

Resolution 

Requesting  the  members  of  the  Delaware 
Congressional  Delegation  to  support  legisla- 
tion protecting  the  National  Barrier  Island 
System. 

Whereas,  committees  of  the  Senate  of  the 
96th  Congress  of  the  United  States  reported 
unanimously  for  legislation  protecting  the 
estimated  300  barrier  islands,  barrier  spits 
and  bay  barriers  off  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts:  and 

Whereas,  the  favorable  action  by  the  com- 
mittees came  too  late  to  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  act;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  3252,  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nation's  barrier  islands,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative of  the  97th  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  barrier  beaches  and  islands 
are  part  of  nature's  priceless  gifts  to  our 
nation,  providing  momentary  respose  for 
migrating  birds,  favorable  habitat  for  fish 
and  shellfish,  and  panoramas  of  beauty 
through  the  seasons;  and 

Whereas,  the  barrier  beaches  and  islands 
serve  a  practical  purpose  by  providing  storm 
protection  for  our  mainland,  preventing  ero- 
sion of  our  recreational  sites,  and  offering 
scientific  study  and  education  for  millions 
of  our  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  considering  the 
fragile  and  constantly-changing  contours  of 
the  barrier  t>eaches  and  islands,  often  de- 
stroyed or  physically  changed  by  great 
storms,  that  a  system  be  created  to  protect 
and  preserve  them;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  3252  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish three  objectives— ( 1 )  reduce  waste  as- 
sociated with  many  federal  programs  which 
encourage  unwise  development  on  barrier  is- 
lands; (2)  help  reduce  the  safety  hazard  as- 
s(x;iated  with  hurricanes  and  other  storms: 
(3)  help  to  protect  the  important  natural, 
historic  and  cultural  resources  associated 
with  barrier  ecosystems:  Now,  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  131st  General  Assembly  of  Dela- 
ware, the  Senate  concurring,  requests  the 
members  of  the  Delaware  Congressional 
Delegation  to  support  legislation  protecting 
the  national  barrier  island  system;  Be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That,  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Delegation— 
U.S.  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  U.S.  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  and  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Thomas  B.  Evans,  Jr.* 


FRANCIS  J.  BECKER 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  S[>eaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  former  Congressman  Francis 
J.  Becker  died  at  the  age  of  82.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleague  from  Long 
Island,  Congressman  Ray  McGrath, 
for  taking  a  special  order  on  Septem- 
ber 17  for  this  fine  man.  who  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  the  service  of  Nassau 
Coimty  and  his  coimtry.  It  is  an  honor 
to  give  tribute  to  a  man  who  expressed 
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through  his  life  his  love  for  God,  for 
country,  and  for  family. 

His  family  life.  58  years  of  marriage, 
three  children,  and  21  grandchildren, 
speak  for  themselves.  His  introduction 
of  legislation  which  allowed  American 
servicemen  under  NATO  command  to 
be  tried  by  Americans  demonstrates 
his  concern  for  those  who  defend  their 
country,  and  his  own  service  during 
World  War  I  provides  his  personal  ex- 
ample of  sacrifice.  Last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  he  strove  to  return  volun- 
tary prayer  to  the  schools.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Congressmen  to  take  up 
this  cause,  which  continues  today 
spurred  on  by  the  eloquent  words  and 
actions  of  men  such  as  he. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  wife.  Claire,  his  three  chil- 
dren, and  all  his  family.  I  also  want  to 
express  my  hope  that  they  will  find 
comfort  from  knowing  the  fine  exam- 
ple that  Frank  Becker  set  for  aU  of 
us.« 


LUDWIG  VON  MISES:  A 
CENTENARY 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  things  in  this  world  that  I  dislike 
more  than  socialism,  including  all  of 
its  variant  forms  from  Hitler's  nation- 
al socialism  to  Lenin's  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Instead.  I  have  cherished  all  of  my 
life  the  ideas  and  fruits  of  liberty  and 
voluntarism.  Few  men  have  espoused 
those  ideas  better  than  Ludwig  von 
Mises.  His  contributions  are  of  abiding 
importance  for  all  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly our  youth,  in  understanding 
the  illusions  and  dangers  of  all  forms 
of  coersive.  centralized  planning 
models. 

Mr.  Speaker.  September  29  is  the 
100th  armiversary  of  the  birth  of 
Ludwig  von  Mises.  I  insert  in  the 
Record,  and  recommend  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, a  birthday  tribute  written  by 
the  noted  editor  and  columnist,  Mr. 
Tom  Bethell. 

[From  the  National  Review,  Sept.  2,  19811 

Ludwig  von  Mises:  A  Centenary 

(By  Tom  Bethell)' 

Ludwig  von  Mises,  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  on 
September  29,  is  a  name  still  only  vaguely 
familiar  to  a  good  many  U.S.  policymakers, 
journalists,  and  students  of  public  affairs. 
Nevertheless  he  may  well  have  been  the 
greatest  twentieth  century  economist— the 
leading  exponent  of  the  Austrian  School 
founded  by  Karl  Menger  and  Eugen  Bohm 
von  Bawerk  (his  teachers),  and  in  turn  the 


>  Mr.  Bethell  is  a  Washington  editor  of  Harper's 
and  a  regular  columnist  for  The  American  Specta- 
tor; he  holds  the  DeWltt  Wallace  Chair  in  Commu- 
nications at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
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teacher  of  Friedrich  von  Hayek,  Eric  Voeg6- 
lin.  Fritz  Machlup.  and  Henry  Hazlitt, 
among  many. 

Bom  in  Lemberg  (then  a  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire).  Mises  studied 
and  taught  (as  an  unsalaried  lecturer)  at 
the  University  of  Vienna.  He  then  took  a  po- 
sition at  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
where  he  conducted  an  informal  seminar  at- 
tended by  Voegelin  and  Hayek.  "Living 
through  one  world  war,  on  the  side  of  the 
defeated,"  Hazlitt  has  written,  frustrated 
by  the  intellectual  decline  in  Austria  after 
the  war,  Mises  lived  to  see  the  rise  of  Hitler. 
Driven  from  Vienna  by  the  threat  of  a  Nazi 
takeover,  he  spent  six  comparatively  happy 
years  as  a  professor  at  the  Graduate  Insti- 
tute of  International  Studies  at  Geneva." 

"The  spirit  of  genuine  liberalism  flour- 
ished in  this  unique  institution,"  Mises  later 
wrote.  "But  all  around  us  the  barbarian 
flood  was  rising  and  we  all  knew  we  were 
fighting  with  nothing  but  forlorn  hope."  On 
August  2,  1940,  Mises  and  his  wife.  Margit, 
arrived  in  New  Jersey.  Five  years  later  he 
was  appointed  visiting  professor  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion at  New  York  University. 

Then  began  the  second  prominent  semi- 
nar in  Mises's  life,  this  one  lasting  until 
1969.  by  which  time  he  was  88  years  old. 
Mises  was  "often  treated  as  a  second-class 
citizen  by  the  university  authorities,  remote 
from  prestigious  academic  centers,  and  sur- 
rounded largely  by  time-serving  uncompre- 
hending majors  in  accounting  or  business  fi- 
nsmce."  Murray  Rothbard,  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, has  written.  But  still,  Mises  also  in- 
structed a  younger  generation  of  econo- 
mists, some  of  whom  are  teaching  in  Ameri- 
can universities  today. 

In  1947.  Mises  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education  (pub- 
lisher of  The  Freeman),  founded  by  Leon- 
ard Read,  and  in  this  decade  wrote,  among 
other  works.  Omnipotent  Government,  Bu- 
reaucracy, and  Planned  Chaos.  His  magnum 
opus.  Human  Action,  was  published  by  Yale 
University  Press  in  1949,  but  its  second  edi- 
tion 15  years  later  was  marred  by  an  atro- 
cious array  of  misprints,  omissions,  and 
transposed  pages.  A  respectable  edition  was 
later  published  by  Henry  Regnery,  in  1966. 

Von  Mises  died  in  New  York  in  1973,  aged 
92.  His  voice,  although  influential,  still 
seems  to  l>e  almost  inaudible  in  the  babel  of 
aggregates,  equilibria,  and  mathematics 
that  is  mcxlem  economics.  His  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  E>;onomics:  Private  and  Public 
Choice,  by  Gwartney  and  Stroup,  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  contemporary  mainstream 
textbooks,  and  is  relegated  to  a  single  foot- 
note in  Paul  Samuelson's  Economics. 

In  the  course  of  his  Notes  and  Recollec- 
tions, written  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  von  Mises  wrote  his  own  somber 
epitaph— perhaps  his  most  famous  passage: 

Occasionally  I  entertained  the  hope  that 
my  writings  would  bear  practical  fruit  and 
show  the  way  for  policy.  Constantly  I  have 
been  looking  for  evidence  of  a  change  in  ide- 
ology. But  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  be 
deceived.  I  have  come  to  realize  that  my 
theories  explain  the  degeneration  of  a  great 
civilization;  they  do  not  prevent  it.  I  set  out 
to  be  a  reformer,  but  only  t>ecame  the  histo- 
rian of  decline. 

All  his  life  Mises  reasoned  that  agreement 
both  materially  and  morally  improved  man- 
kind. But  the  Misesian  remedy— voluntary 
exchange,  free  prices,  limited  government- 
was  no  match  for  the  terrible  plague  of  so- 
cialism that  spread  across  the  world  in  the 
course  of  his  lifetime.  The  ideas  of  liberty 
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and  voluntarism  that  he  espoused,  ideas 
that  one  might  imagine  would  have  some 
appeal  for  university  professors  and  intel- 
lectuals in  an  age  of  supposed  enlighten- 
ment, to  this  day  have  remained  partially 
concealed  in  the  shadows  of  command  and 
coercion— ideas  that  are  far  more  appealing 
to  the  intelligentsia.  Why  this  should  be  re- 
mains perhaps  the  greatest  intellectual  co- 
nundrum of  our  era. 

The  date  of  von  Mises's  birth  almost  bi- 
sects the  interval  between  the  arrivals  on 
earth  of  Lenin  and  Hitler,  exponents  of  var- 
iant forms  (Marxism  suid  National  Social- 
ism) of  a  totalitarian  ideology  which  has 
been  fanatically  expounded,  ardently  em- 
braced, and  murderously  enforced  in  our 
time.  The  mild  von  Mises— courtly  gentle- 
man, professor  of  the  old  school— was  no 
match  for  these  zealots;  his  antidote  less  ap- 
pealing than  their  poison. 

It  is  worth  reviewing  one  Misesian  contri- 
bution because  it  is  of  such  abiding  impor- 
tance and  yet  is  so  little  understood.  As 
early  as  1920— long  before  the  evidence 
from  the  Soviet  Union  was  available— Mises 
argued  that  socialism  as  originally  conceived 
could  only  work  in  the  most  crude,  approxi- 
mate, and  inefficient  manner.  E^ly  Marx- 
ists wanted  to  do  away  with  money  entirely 
and  institute  a  central  plsinning  authority 
which  would  allocate  raw  materials  to  facto- 
ries, and  then  allocate  the  finished  goods  to 
consumers— by  command  rather  than  by 
price. 

Mises  saw  that  this  could  never  work,  be- 
cause prices  incorporate  far  more  informa- 
tion, and  more  up-to-date  information,  than 
can  ever  possibly  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
central  planners.  The  amount  of  lumber 
that  a  factory  manager  orders  depends  on 
its  price,  just  as  the  amount  the  lumberjack 
provides  also  depends  on  its  price.  Prices 
convey  information  to  users  about  relative 
scarcity,  and  so  ensure  that  resources  are 
channeled  to  their  most  highly  valued  uses 
(in  the  same  way  that  an  item  sold  at  auc- 
tion goes  to  the  highest  bidder).  Prices  also 
perform  the  signal  feat  of  equalizing  supply 
and  demand.  When  prices  are  established  by 
law.  then  supply  and  demand  get  out  of  bal- 
ance, and  bureaucracies  are  needed  to  bend 
them  back  together  again.  Meanwhile  there 
are  queues,  as  we  found  when  market  pric- 
ing of  gasoline  was  forbidden  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  1970s. 

Mises's  argument  about  prices  was  alleg- 
edly refuted  by  Oskar  Lange  and  Fred 
Taylor,  and  one  or  two  other  socialist  econo- 
mists, who  argued  that  central  planners 
could  arrive  at  the  appropriate  prices  by 
"trial  and  error."  In  fact  it  is  not  possible  to 
do  this,  as  Thomas  Sowell  (joints  out  in 
Knowledge  and  Decisions,  because  the  in- 
formation at  the  disjjosal  of  the  central 
planners  is  always  out  of  date,  whereas 
prices  instantly  incorporate  information 
about  supply  and  demand. 

Moreover,  as  Paul  Craig  Roberts  pointed 
out  in  Marx's  Theory  of  Exchange,  Alien- 
ation, and  Crisis,  the  original  socialist  idea 
was  to  do  away  with  prices  altogether.  If  the 
socialist  concedes  that  he  must  "simulate" 
them,  then  why  not  restore  actual  market 
pricing  and  abolish  the  central  planning  au- 
thority? The  problem  with  the  planned 
economy,  says  Roberts,  rephrasing  Mises's 
original  point,  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  something  in  a  factory  and  be  sure 
that  the  thing  made  is  worth  more  than  its 
component  parts.  Prices  tell  us  that;  and  if 
they  still  don't  get  the  message  across,  then 
the  quarterly  balance  sheet  certainly  will. 

Governments  themselves  may  be  defined 
as    institutions    whose    outputs    have    less 
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value  than  their  Inputs.  But  here  one  begins 
to  branch  off  into  Mises's  ideas  about  bu- 
reaucracy—the hopeless  task  of  trying  to  re- 
assemble information  and  authority  at  the 
center  once  it  has  been  outlawed  at  the  pe- 
riphery (i.e.,  in  the  country  at  large).  Bu- 
reaucrats fail  not  because  they  are  lazy  or 
incompetent  but  because  they  are  unequal 
to  the  massive  task  of  "commanding"  an 
economy.  Prices  could  allocate  gasoline,  but 
twenty  thousand  DOE  bureaucrats  could 
not.  The  Soviet  economy  functions  to  the 
extent  that  it  does,  despite  being  centrally 
planned,  because  its  plarmers  "mimic"  West- 
em  prices;  but  these  ersatz  prices  also  tend 
to  be  ineffective  because  they  do  not  reflect 
local  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

Mises's  point  about  prices  and  socialism  is 
still  terribly  important,  because  what,  after 
all,  are  we  quarreling  with  the  Soviets  about 
if  not  this?  It  would  be  so  much  easier  in 
many  ways  to  lay  down  our  arms  and  con- 
cede that  they  are  basically  a  peaceloving 
lot.  Those  who  believe  In  central  planning 
may  indeed  think  in  just  this  way. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  banning 
genuine  prices  from  a  nation  means  declar- 
ing voluntary  trtuisactions  between  consent- 
ing adults  to  be  illegal.  If  such  a  law  is  to  be 
enforced  then  a  huge  new  police  force  must 
be  created— in  effect  an  army.  (It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  that  the  central-planning  model  is 
at  bottom  a  military  vision  of  society.)  Why 
must  this  be  done  if  the  result  is  inefficient 
to  boot?  Coercion,  corruption,  and  militari- 
zation may  perhaps  be  justified  if  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  production  is  thereby  in- 
creased; but  if  it  is  decreased,  then  such  en- 
slavement looks  singularly  pointless— as 
indeed  the  Soviet  Union  looks  today. 

It  tells  us  something  about  the  covertly 
authoritarian  (totalitarian?)  tendencies  of 
academia  that  Oskar  Lange  et  al.  were 
widely  assumed  to  have  carried  the  day  in 
the  aforementioned  debate  with  Mises.  The 
professors  wanted  socialism,  in  America  as 
elsewhere,  and  they  weren't  about  to  let  a 
little  obstacle  called  von  Mises  prevent  them 
from  finding  it  to  be  the  better  system. 

Hayek  later  came  to  Mises's  rescue  with  a 
new  and  crushing  reply  to  the  central  plan- 
ners: a  central  plan  can  only  be  implement- 
ed, he  pointed  out,  if  individuals  are  pre- 
vented from  implementing  their  own  plans. 
Thus  central  planning  puts  a  government  at 
war  with  its  citizens-  a  two-sentence  synop- 
sis of  The  Road  to  Serfdom.  But  was  anyone 
listening  even  then?  The  grandiose,  moral- 
sounding  promises  of  socialism  (justice, 
equality)  always  managed  to  drown  out 
such  civil  appeals  to  reason  in  Mises's  life- 
time. 

How  about  now?  Is  the  situation  any 
better  today?  One  must  be  on  one's  guard 
against  undue  optimism,  as  Mises  always 
was.  The  totalitarians  of  the  Left  never  give 
up,  it  is  now  clear,  and  seem  to  be  gathering 
strength  in  Western  Eurofie  at  present  (al- 
though declining  in  Eastern  Europe).  Never- 
thele.ss,  there  are  signs  of  hope.  Serious  aca- 
demic attempts  to  justify  socialism  seem  to 
be  on  the  decline  at  last,  after  a  period  of 
supremacy  almost  exactly  corresponding  to 
Mise's  lifetime. 

In  addition,  the  new  supply-side  move- 
ment in  economics,  which  incorporates 
many  ideas  from  von  Mises  and  the  Austri- 
an School  generally,  seems  to  be  imbued 
with  a  measure  of  that  zeal  and  passion 
which  enabled  the  socialists  to  win  so  many 
earlier  battles,  and  without  which  no  ideas 
ever  prevail. 

At  the  end  of  "My  Years  with  Ludwig  von 
Mises"  Margit  von  Mises  writes:  "If  I  myself 
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could  realize  one  special  dream,  it  would  be 
that  every  President  of  the  United  States 
should  get  for  his  inauguration  a  complete 
set  of  Lu's  books,  destined  for  the  Oval 
Office  in  the  White  House."  Well,  her 
dream  has  partly  been  realized,  because  the 
current  occupant  of  the  Oval  Office,  at 
least,  has  long  been  a  devoted  reader  of  her 
husband's  books.  At  NR's  twentieth  anni- 
versary dinner,  held  just  five  years  before 
he  was  elected  President,  Ronald  Reagan 
came  up  to  Margit  von  Mises's  table  and 
said:  "Mrs.  von  Mises,  I  am  honored  to  meet 
you.  You  don't  know  how  often  I  consult 
the  books  of  your  husband  before  I  make  a 
speech. " 

Von  Mises  was  not  an  optimistic  man,  but 
even  he  might  have  been  encouraged  if  he 
had  heard  those  words,  and  then  later  had  a 
chance  to  meet  the  man  who  spoke  them  In 
the  office  that  he  occupies  today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  MICHAELSON 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERsry 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  Mike  Michaelson,  our  mutual 
friend  and  valued  employee  for  three 
decades,  will  be  leaving  us  to  continue 
his  career  in  the  private  sector. 

On  that  day,  Mike  will  retire  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  House  Radio  and 
TV  Press  Gallery  to  become  executive 
vice  president  of  Cable  Satellite  Public 
Affairs  Network  (C-SPAN). 

Mike  became  superintendent  of  the 
gallery  in  1974.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  I  came  to  know  him  best  and  to 
appreciate  his  talents  and  his  person- 
ality. In  the  face  of  extraordinary  and 
often  heated  demands  by  the  electron- 
ic media  during  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, he  proved  himself  to  mem- 
bers of  the  media  and  of  the  Congress 
ever  professional,  unfailingly  coopera- 
tive and  thoroughly  unflappable. 

If  he  "rode  herd,"  on  reporters,  as 
one  of  them  put  it,  he  did  it  in  a 
manner  that  satisfied  their  needs  and 
thereby  those  of  the  public,  and  he 
earned  the  respect  of  us  all.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  radio-TV  industry  will 
miss  him.  We  wish  him  success  as  he 
sets  out  to  address  this  new  challenge 
he  is  taking  on.« 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  JAMES  A. 
HALEY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  late  colleague, 
James  A.  Haley,  who  died  August  6. 

Jim  Haley  became  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee  the  first 
year  I  was  a  member  of  that  commit- 
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tee.  I  had  sought  to  join  the  Interior 
Committee  because  of  my  concern  for 
managing  and  protecting  our  natural 
resources.  Jim  Haley  gave  distin- 
guished leadership  to  the  conservation 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  and 
environment  as  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee;  and  he  also  ran  the 
committee  with  dedication,  integrity, 
and  fairness  to  even  the  lowest  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee.  Despite 
the  heated  battles  over  such  contro- 
versial issues  as  stripmining  and  land- 
use  planning.  Jim  Haley  guided  the 
proceedings  with  dignity  and  without 
rancor.  His  calm  voice  quieted  many 
an  emotional  outburst  of  some  of  his 
colleagues. 

Jim  Haley  left  many  personal 
achievements  behind  him.  He  guided 
the  passage  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  He  directed 
the  passage  of  the  Blue  Lake  bill  re- 
storing the  sacred  Blue  Lake  to  the 
Taos  Pueblo  Indians.  He  directed  pas- 
sage of  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Water  Preserve  to  protect  the  water 
supply  of  the  Everglades  National 
Park.  And  he  led  the  fight  to  compen- 
sate the  Seneca  Indian  Nation  for  the 
loss  of  their  lands  taken  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Kinzua  Dam  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  violation  of  one  of 
the  oldest  existing  treaties  of  the 
United  States.  His  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  affairs  and  his  abiding 
sympathy  for  our  Indian  citizens  were 
unsurpassed. 

I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  his 
achievements  which  relate  to  his  work 
as  member  and  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  and  I  know  that 
others  of  my  colleagues  will  note 
achievements  of  Jim  Haley  in  his  work 
for  veterans  and  his  work  on  the  econ- 
omy. But  to  speak  of  his  achievements 
is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  man. 
Jim  Haley  was  a  man  who  was  respect- 
ed and  admired  by  his  political  adver- 
saries because  of  his  integrity,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  his  open,  fair  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  opposition.  He  and  I  did 
not  always  agree,  but  Jim  Haley  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  work  to 
find  areas  of  agreement  with  those 
who  opposed  him.  In  public  life,  pa- 
tience is  often  disparaged,  and  toler- 
ance is  sometimes  equated  with  weak- 
ness. It  takes  a  strong,  dedicated 
public  servant  to  rise  above  such 
ephemeral  evaluations  and  persist  in 
working  for  the  public  welfare.  That 
was  the  kind  of  public  servant  we  had 
in  Jim  Haley.  I  am  grateful  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  him  and 
work  with  him.* 
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RESOLUTION  ON  POOD  SAFETY 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union.  It  is  the  largest 
AFL-CIO  affiliate  with  a  membership 
of  1.3  million  members. 

8.  1442  and  H.R.  4014.  the  so-called  Pood 
Safety  Amendments  of  1981"  would  cut  an 
immense  swatch  of  destruction  in  the  na- 
tion's food  protection  and  would  tie  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
meat,  poultry  and  egg  Inspection  programs 
into  procedural  knots. 

Calling  the  legislation  'food  safety 
amendments"  represents  false  claims.  These 
numerous,  complicated  and  far  reaching 
provisions  create  a  mine  field  in  existing 
food  safety  laws.  When  one  mine  fails  to  de- 
stroy a  program's  effectiveness  and  leaves 
regulatory  blocks  in  the  way  of  possibly 
dangerous  substances,  another  mine  is  avail- 
able to  be  exploded  and  another  and  an- 
other. The  bill  should  honestly  be  titled, 
"The  Destruction  of  Food  Safety  Amend- 
ments of  1981." 

The  bill  specifically  deals  with  cancer- 
causing  substances.  It  is  advertised  by  indus- 
try and  by  supporting  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives as  amending— it  really  effectively 
repeals— the  Delaney  Clause.  This  provision 
in  current  law  requires  the  banning  of  any 
food  additive  for  human  consumption  which 
has  been  proved  to  cause  cancer  in  animals. 
Scuttling  the  Delaney  Clause  protection 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  the  bill  goes  far 
beyond  this  action. 

In  very  clever  and  sometimes  deceptive 
ways,  the  measure  would  tie  up  federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  for  eight  or  nine  years 
while  attempting  to  take  off  the  market  an 
existing  additive  even  though  great  evidence 
has  been  found  that  it  is  cancer-causing.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  would  immensely 
speed  the  pr(x;es8  of  permitting  a  new  addi- 
tive to  the  market. 

PDA  or  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture could  no  longer  ban  a  substance  simply 
because  it  is  cancer-causing.  They  would 
have  to  study  and  determine  whether  the 
substance  posed  a  "significant  risk."  Yet. 
nowhere  in  the  bill  is  "significant  risk"  de- 
fined. Must  the  substance  kill  or  maim 
three  human  beings  in  a  thousand,  five.  ten. 
twenty?  Assuming  that  the  agency  decided 
somehow  there  was  a  "significant  risk."  it 
still  could  not  ban  the  substance.  It  would 
then  have  to  undergo  years  of  study  and  de- 
cision on  the  cost  and  benefit  of  a  ban.  The 
economic  cost  to  the  industry  would  have  to 
be  balanced  against  the  cost  in  human 
health  and  lives. 

These  examples  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
enormity  and  complexity  of  the  bill.  In  a 
time  when  industry  complains  bitterly  of 
regulatory  excesses,  it  has  piled  one  regula- 
tory complexity  upon  another  to  preserve 
possibly  dangerous  cancer-causing  sub- 
stances. 

The  misnamed  "Food  Safety  Amendments 
of  1981"  pose  dangers  far  beyond  their  con- 
sumer problems.  They  could  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  consumer  confidence  in  safety 
of  processed  foods.  Such  a  situation  would 
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be  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  consumers, 
the  food  industry  and  food  workers— more 
than  a  million  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
UPCW. 

Consumer  groupe  strongly  oppose  the  mis- 
named "Pood  Safety  Amendments  of  1981. " 
They  have  asked  the  UPCW  for  help  in  view 
of  our  Union's  and  its  predecessor  organiza- 
tions' long-held  policy  of  support  for  con- 
sumer protection. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  United  Pood 
and  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union  that  the  UPCW  will  strongly  oppose 
the  weakening  and  breakdown  of  food 
safety  protection— particularly  as  represent- 
ed by  S.  1442  and  H.R.  4014.  We  will  sup- 
port—and lead,  if  necessary— lobbying  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  integrity  of  govern- 
ment regulatory  activities  concerning  food 
safety.  This  effort  is  literally  a  life  and 
death  matter. 

Resoldtion  ow  Social  Secuhitt 

The  social  security  system  does  face  short 
and  long  term  problems.  The  former  are  due 
to  the  twin  economic  difficulties  of  recent 
years:  the  high  unemployment  rate,  which 
reduced  revenues;  and  the  high  inflation 
level,  which  raised  social  security  payments. 
The  long  term  problems  will  be  caused  by 
the  increased  costs  of  social  security  bene- 
fits when  the  men  and  women  bom  in  the 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom  reach  retire- 
ment age. 

President  Reagan  and  his  Administration 
have  vastly  exaggerated  these  problems  to 
achieve  budget  balancing  cuts  of  immense 
proportions— $82  billion.  They  have  pic- 
tured the  problem  as  being  in  far  greater 
difficulty  than  it  actually  is.  They  have  cre- 
ated great  fear  among  America's  elderly. 

Some  14  percent  of  the  nation's  senior 
citizens  currently  live  in  poverty.  Millions 
more  are  kept  above  the  poverty  line  only 
by  social  security  benefits.  Tens  of  millions 
live  a  tenuous  economic  existence  threat- 
ened by  the  ravages  of  inflation  and  fixed 
incomes. 

Under  pressure  from  the  Administration, 
Congress  has  already  made  large  and  ill-ad- 
vised cuts  in  the  social  security  program. 
The  budget  reconciliation  bill  severely  re- 
duced benefits  for  children  of  deceased  or 
disabled  parents  and  eliminated  the  mini- 
mum benefit  payments. 

Yet,  President  Reagan  and  his  Adminis- 
tration have  proposed  still  more  social  secu- 
rity cuts.  They  are  much  larger  than  neces- 
sary to  meet  either  the  short  term  or  long 
term  problems,  are  extremely  inequitable 
and  are  very  dangerous.  For  decades,  they 
would  cause  immense  increases  in  iMverty 
and  suffering  among  the  nation's  elderly, 
crippled  workers,  orphans  and  widows. 

TTiese  social  security  changes  would: 

Slash  the  benefits  of  persons  retiring 
early— between  age  62  to  65— by  30  percent 
for  all  of  their  retirement  years; 

Change  the  formula  for  determining  bene- 
fits in  future  years  for  all  other  retirees,  so 
that  they  would  receive  fewer  benefits  than 
under  present  law; 

Postpone  cost  of  living  adjustments  for  all 
retirees;  and 

Limit  disability  benefits  to  persons  com- 
pletely unable  to  work  for  medic&l  reasons 
and  whose  expected  period  of  disability  will 
be  at  least  two  years. 

The  Administration  program,  as  a  whole, 
was  so  extreme  that  overwhelming  majori- 
ties in  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives— Republicans,    as    well    as 
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Democrats— passed  resolutions  opposing  the 
proposals.  But  the  individual  items  are  not 
dead.  Congress  will  deal  with  at  least  the 
short  term  problems  this  Fall. 

The  labor  movement  has  long  proposed  a 
program  for  shoring  up  the  social  security 
system.  Its  cornerstone  is  a  stable,  full  em- 
ployment economy  with  programs  of  aid. 
such  as  the  food  stamps,  low  income  energy 
assistance  and  subsidized  housing,  for  the 
poor  of  all  ages.  Such  a  foundation  runs 
counter  to  the  Reagan  policies  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  tax  cuts  for  the  rich  and  budget 
cuts  in  Federal  job  creation  and  social  wel- 
fare programs. 

The  system's  short  term  problems  can  be 
solved  by  inter-fund  borrowing  from  social 
security's  disability  and  health  insurance. 
The  long  term  problems  may  be  easily  reme- 
died by  some  contributions  to  social  security 
from  the  nation's  general  revenue— on  top 
of  the  current  employee-employer  takes. 
These  actions  can  avoid  massive  cuts  in  ben- 
efits, which  are  undesirable  for  humanitari- 
an reasons  and  for  the  sake  of  the  economic 
well  being  of  the  nation. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union  that  the  UFCW  will  work  for  equita- 
ble and  beneficial  solutions  for  the  short 
and  long  term  social  security  problems.  It 
will  strongly  oppose  massive  cuts  in  social 
security  benefits.  It  will  not  permit  those 
persons  who  paid  so  much  in  social  security 
taxes  during  their  long  working  lives  to  be 
shortchanged  when  they  enter  retirement 
in  their  senior  years. 

Resolittion  on  the  "Guestworker" 
Proposal 

The  United  States  has  serious  economic 
problems.  Unemployment  has  long  re- 
mained at  seven  percent  or  above  and  is  ex- 
pected to  go  sharply  higher.  Yet,  the 
Reagan  Administration  urges  a  "pilot  proj- 
ect" to  import  50,000  "guestworkers"  from 
Mexico  into  the  United  States  annually. 

As  a  major  part  of  a  contradictory,  inef- 
fective and  dangerous  immigration  policy, 
the  Administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
approve  the  "guestworker"  program.  The 
proposal  has  been  widely  reported  in  the 
media  and  is  regarded  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a 
political  payoff  to  Reagan-supporting  busi- 
ness interests— especially  in  the  West— by 
establishing  a  docile,  low  wage,  union-proof 
labor  surplus. 

The  proiJosal  flies  in  the  face  of  the  na- 
tion's sad  experience  over  two  decades  with 
the  bracero  program.  It  was  a  major  factor 
in  keeping  farm  workers  as  the  most  ex- 
ploited, deprived,  and  poverty  stricken  work 
in  the  nation.  A  semi-captive  force  of  Mexi- 
can workers— numbering  up  to  nearly  a  half 
million  men— pitted  Mexican  poverty 
against  United  States  iwverty  to  create  still 
more  misery. 

One  of  the  UFCW's  predecessor  unions, 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er Workmen,  led  a  successful  seven  year  lob- 
bying campaign  which  brought  an  end  to 
the  bracero  program  in  1964.  Faiin  labor 
wages  and  working  conditions  sharply  im- 
proved in  the  bracero-dominated  areas. 
'Most  important,  the  elimination  of  the  pro- 
gram allowed,  for  the  first  time,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  union  of  farm  workers 
in  the  West. 

Also,  Western  European  countries  have 
greatly  ruled  their  experiment  of  the  1960's 
with  "guestworkers"  programs.  Begun  when 
full  employment  and  labor  shortages  exist- 
ed and  concentrated  in  job.s  which  Western 
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Europeans  did  not  want  to  perform,  the  pro- 
gram became  a  Frankenstein  in  the  1970s. 
As  joblessness  developed,  racial  and  nation- 
al hatreds,  social,  civil  rights,  civil  liberty, 
housing,  educational,  welfare  and  a  myriad 
of  other  complicated  problems  became  the 
existing  heritage  of  the  "guestworker"  pro- 
grams. 

The  Reagan  Administration  argues  that 
its  "guestworker"  program  would  curtail  il- 
legal immigration.  Experience  and  common 
sense  deny  this  point.  The  bracero  program 
did  not  stop  illegal  border  crossing  by  those 
workers  who  could  not  pay  bribes  in  Mexico 
or  who  could  not  participate  for  other  rea- 
sons. The  program  actually  increased  the 
desire  and  effort  to  enter  the  United  States. 
The  pressure  of  Mexico's  extreme  poverty 
will  foster  illegal  border  crossing— 
"guestworker"  program  or  no. 

While  the  bracero  program  involved  only 
farm  employment,  the  "guestworker"  pro- 
posal is  slated  for  any  industry.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  especially  concentrated  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  service  industries.  It  would 
badly  affect  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  industries  in  which  UFCW  members  are 
employed. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union  that  the  UFCW  will  strongly  oppose 
either  the  Reagan  proposal  or  any  other 
version  of  the  "guestworker"  program. 
America  does  not  need  further  joblessness, 
downward  pressure  on  wages,  reduced  work- 
ing conditions  or  social  problems. 

Resolution  on  Reaganomics 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  literally 
carrying  out  a  counter-revolution  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation.  It  promises  that 
these  policies  will  bring  about  an  economic 
revival,  but  apparently  even  the  nation's 
business  and  financial  leaders  do  not  believe 
the  rosy  forecasts  and  expect,  instead,  vary- 
ing degrees  of  economic  disaster. 

For  five  decades,  U.S.  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses have  sought  a  goal  of  equity  in  U.S. 
economic,  fiscal  and  social  policies.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  reversing  this  long  trend. 

Its  tax  legislation  has  skewed  the  tax 
system  immensely  more  toward  benefiting 
the  rich.  It  makes  workers  bear  an  even 
greater  burden  of  raising  the  government's 
revenue. 

Government  programs  to  aid  the  poor, 
protect  workers,  safeguard  consumers,  pre- 
vent business  abuses,  clean  the  nation's  air 
and  water  are  being  sharply  reduced,  crip- 
pled and  even  kUled.  The  infamous  and  dis- 
credited "trickle  down"  theory  of  economics 
has  come  out  of  the  closet  and  become  eco- 
nomic the  gospel  of  the  federal  government 
again.  The  goal  of  a  just  society  has  been 
put  into  the  closet  as  the  wish  list  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  right  wingers  become  leg- 
islative and  regulatory  realities. 

Ironically,  while  business  hails  its  new 
economic  windfalls  and  increasing  freedom 
from  regulation,  it  is  uneasy.  The  stock  and 
bond  markets,  instead  of  rallying,  are  de- 
pressed and  appear  to  be  going  steadily 
down.  Business  sentiment  is  significsLnt  for 
its  iJessimism.  The  specter  of  similar  policies 
by  Great  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  the  resultant  economic  disas- 
ters haunts  our  nation. 

Unemployment  is  high  and  expected  to 
sharply  increase.  Inflation  remains  at  or 
near  double  digit  levels.  High  interest  rates 
and  the  tight  money  policy  cause  tremen- 
dous injury  to  the  housing,  auto,  small  busi- 
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ness.  family  farming  and  savings  and  loan 
industries,  as  well  as  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  poor  are  becoming  poorer,  while  mil- 
lions of  middle  class  persons,  including 
workers,  are  thrown  into  poverty.  In  the 
coming  year,  mass  hunger— which  because 
of  the  nation's  food  stamp  and  other  nutri- 
tion programs,  had  t>een  banished  from  the 
U.S.— is  expected  to  make  a  comeback. 
Social  disorders  in  our  nation's  urban  areas 
are  likely  as  the  suffering  and  misery 
caused  by  the  budget  cuts  in  job  creation 
and  other  economic  and  social  programs 
take  hold. 

The  nation  need  not  follow  this  road  to 
economic  and  social  chaos.  Unwise  policies 
can  be  reversed.  The  goal  of  economic 
equity  can  be  reinstated.  Traditionally,  con- 
servatism has  not  meant  making  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  In  fact,  the  first 
protective  economic  and  social  welfare  legis- 
lation in  western  industrial  countries  were 
put  into  effect  by  conservatives. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union  strongly  denounces  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's economic  policies  which  are 
reversing  the  goal  of  equity  and  causing  eco- 
nomic chaos.  We  urgently  ask  the  President 
and  the  Administration  to  reverse  these  dis- 
astrous policies  before  Thatcherism  and  its 
consequences  take  hold  in  the  United 
States. 

Resoldtion  on  Voting  Rights  Act 

The  Voting  RighU  Act.  as  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  reminded  us  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  signing  into  law.  "flows  from  a 
clear  and  simple  wrong."  Its  only  purpose  is 
to  right  that  wrong.  The  wrong  is  one  which 
no  American  in  his  heart  can  justify.  The 
right  is  one  which  no  American,  true  to  his 
or  her  principles,  can  deny. 

But  as  we  all  know,  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  designed  by  Congress  to 
banish  the  blight  of  racial  discrimination  in 
voting  which  had  infected  the  electoral 
process  in  parts  of  our  country  for  nearly  a 
century. 

It  is  evident  that  there  still  remains  a 
solid  determination  in  some  quarters  to 
block  equality  of  voting  rights. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  United  Pood 
and  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union  that  the  UFX^W  will  strongly  support 
and  work  toward  the  extension  of  Section  5, 
the  preclearance  provision  of  the  Act.  while 
providing  strong  and  reasonable  incentives 
for  States  and  counties  to  bail  out  from  the 
preclearance  requirement. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  support  the 
extension  of  the  Bi-Lingual  election  materi- 
al and  voting  assistance  requirement  of  the 
Act  until  1992. 

Resolution  on  Civil  Rights 

Despite  the  progress  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace,  attained  since 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  present  Administration  and  its  anti- 
labor  forces  have  all  but  completed  their  ef- 
forts to  dismantle  the  Federal  programs 
that  have  provided  the  unemployed,  the 
aged  and  the  disadvantaged  a  modest  meas- 
ure of  economic  dignity.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  present  Administration 
target  is  a  full  attack  on  major  Federal  Civil 
Rights  laws  enacted  to  enhance  the  econom- 
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ic,  political  and  social  rights  of  the  victims 
of  discrimination. 

The  United  Food  and  Commercial  Work- 
ers International  Union  will  therefore  inten- 
sify its  efforts  on  behalf  of  enforcement  of 
Title  VII  and  development  of  voluntary  af- 
firmative action  programs.  Specifically,  we 
will: 

1.  Oppose  efforts  to  weaken  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

2.  Intensify  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  through  the  Civil 
Rights  and  Women's  Affairs  Department 
about  programiB  to  expand  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  affirmative  action  and 
the  participation  of  minorities  and  women 
in  our  union  and  their  communities. 

3.  Reaffirm  our  support  of  apprenticeship 
outreach  programs  that  enable  minorities 
and  women  to  better  compete. 

4.  Support  the  need  to  provide  sufficient 
CETA  Title  III  funds  to  continue  the  na- 
tional union  and  community-based  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  such  as  those 
conducted  by  the  AFL-CIO's  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Institute,  the  National 
Urban  League's  LatKtr  Education  Advance- 
ment Program,  the  Opportunities  Industri- 
alization Centers  and  the  Recruitment 
Training  Program. 

5.  Continue  to  work  closely  with  our  allies 
in  the  Civil  Rights  movement  to  insure 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

6.  Maintain  our  support  for  the  activities 
of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  the 
Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists  to  en- 
courage greater  participation  by  women  and 
minorities  in  the  labor  movement  and  in  the 
community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

7.  Continue  to  strengthen  coalitions  with 
Civil  Rights  organizations  like  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  National  Urban  League.  Oper- 
ation PUSH.  The  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Center  for  Non-violent  Social  Change,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
supportive  religious  orders,  and  the  revital- 
ized Southern  Regional  Council,  in  progres- 
sive programs  to  eliminate  segregation  in 
education,  housing,  jobs  and  voting. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union  Executive  Board  call 
upon  its  Local  Unions  to  work  with  the 
AFL-CIO  through  our  International  Civil 
Rights  and  Women's  Affairs  Department 
and  through  its  local  committees  in  carrying 
out  an  aggressive  program  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace  and  to  en- 
hance the  Civil  Rights  of  all  Americans. 

Equal  Rights  Amehdhent 

While  63  percent  of  Americans  favor  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  it  has  yet  to  be 
ratified. 

With  ten  more  months  to  go,  we  call  upon 
the  UFCW  International  Executive  Board 
and  our  Local  Unions  to  redouble  their  ef- 
forts and  supportive  activities  in  those  tar- 
geted unratified  states,  working  with  those 
support  groups  who  are  allies  of  the  trade 
union  movement. 

Resolutior  on  the  PATCO  Strike 
The  Reagan  Administration's  actions  in 
the  air  controllers'  strike  must  send  shock 
waves  of  fear  into  every  labor  union  in  the 
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United  States.  The  massive  power  of  the 
federal  government  is  being  used— or 
abused— not  only  to  break  a  strike,  but  also 
to  break  a  union. 

Candidate  Ronald  Reagan  wrote  to  the 
Professional  Air  Controllers  Association 
(PATCO).  the  first  union  to  endorse  his 
election  efforts,  that  he  understood  and 
sympathized  with  their  problems.  To  other 
union  members,  he  spoke  of  his  respect  for 
and  adherence  to  the  American  collective 
bargaining  system.  Yet.  President  Reagan 
directs,  condones  and  defends  a  policy  of  re- 
fusal to  bargain,  punishment  of  workers  for 
striking  and  decertification  of  a  union. 
These  are  extremely  dangerous  precedents 
and  actions  for  the  leader  of  a  free  nation. 

The  President  and  his  Administration  jus- 
tify their  activities  by  arguing  that  the  air 
controllers  broke  a  pledge  not  to  strike.  The 
President  and  the  Administration  forget 
that  the  United  States  Constitution  guaran- 
tees against  Involuntary  servitude. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  of  the  United  Food 
and  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union  that  the  UFCW  sharply  condemns 
the  strike  breaking  and  union  breaking 
policy  of  the  Reagan  Administration  in  the 
air  controllers'  strike.  The  UFCW  pledges 
its  continued  strong  support  in  the  air  con- 
trollers' efforts  to  win  legitimate  improve- 
ments in  their  working  conditions.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  protector  of  all  who  trust  in 
You,  we  commit  ourselves  to  Your 
abiding  care.  Enrich  the  lives  of  any 
who  are  anxious  or  fearful,  of  those 
who  are  alone  or  who  face  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  day.  We  are  grateful 
that  we  receive  needed  strength  from 
family  and  friends,  but  we  also  reach 
out  to  You  for  those  gifts  of  forgive- 
ness and  renewed  life  that  Your  Spirit 
alone  can  give.  Bless  those  who  seek 
Your  presence  in  this  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  vari- 
ous existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1365.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Aci  regarding  farm  produce  storage  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  22, 
1981,  as  'National  Family  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  79-565,  appointed  Mr.  Zorinsky 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  304, 
NATIONAL  TOURISM  POLICY 
ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  304)  to  establish 
a  national  tourism  policy  and  an  inde- 
pendent Government  agency  to  carry 
out  the  national  tourism  policy: 


CONTERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  No.  97-252) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
304)  to  establish  a  national  tourism  policy 
and  an  independent  Government  agency  to 
carry  out  the  national  tourism  policy, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  insert  the  following: 
Short  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Tourism  Policy  Act". 

National  tourism  policy 

Sec.  2.  (o)  The  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Act")  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
follf^wing:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'International  Travel  Act  of  1961 '. 
"TITLE  I-NATIONAL  TOURISM  POLICY 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  77ie  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  tourism  and  recreation  industries 
are  important  to  the  United  States,  not  only 
because  of  the  numbers  of  people  they  serve 
and  the  vast  human,  financial  and  physical 
resources  they  employ,  but  because  of  the 
great  benefits  tourism,  recreation,  and  relat- 
ed activities  confer  on  individuals  and  on 
society  as  a  whole; 

'X2)  the  Federal  Government  for  many 
years  has  encouraged  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion implicitly  in  its  statutory  commitments 
to  the  .shorter  workyear  and  to  the  national 
passenger  transportation  system,  and  explic- 
itly in  a  number  of  legislative  enactments  to 
promote  tourism,  and  support  development 
of  outdoor  recreation,  cultural  attractions, 
and  historic  and  natural  heritage  resources; 

'X3)  as  incomes  and  leisure  time  continue 
to  increase,  and  as  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal systems  develop  more  complex  global  re- 
lationships, tourism  and  recreation  will 
become  ever  more  important  aspects  of  our 
daily  lives;  and 

"(4)  the  existing  extensive  Federal  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  tourism,  recreation, 
and  other  related  activities  needs  to  be 
better  coordinated  to  effectively  respond  to 
the  national  interest  in  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion and,  where  appropriate,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector. 

'Xb)  There  is  established  a  national  tour- 
ism policy  to— 

'XI}  optimize  the  contribution  of  the  tour- 
ism and  recreation  industries  to  economic 
prosperity,  full  employment,  and  the  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  make  the  opportunity  for  and  benefits 
of  tourism  and  recreation  in  the  United 
States  universally  accessible  to  residents  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and 
insure  that  present  and  future  generations 
are  afforded  adequate  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion resources; 


'X3)  contribute  to  personal  growth,  healtK 
education,  and  intercultural  appreciation  of 
the  geography,  history,  and  ethnicity  of  the 
United  States; 

'X4)  encourage  the  free  and  welcome  entry 
of  individuals  traveling  to  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  enhance  international 
understanding  and  goodwill,  consistent 
with  immigration  laws,  the  laws  protecting 
the  public  health,  and  laws  governing  the 
importation  of  goods  into  the  United  States; 

"(5)  eliminate  unnecessary  trade  barriers 
to  the  United  States  tourism  industry  oper- 
ating throughout  the  world; 

'X6)  encourage  competition  in  the  tourism 
industry  and  maximum  consumer  choice 
through  the  continued  viability  of  the  retail 
travel  agent  industry  and  the  independent 
tour  operator  industry; 

'XT)  promote  the  continued  development 
artd  availability  of  alternative  personal  pay- 
ment mechanisms  which  facilitate  national 
and  international  travel; 

'X8)  promote  quality,  integrity,  and  reli- 
ability in  all  tourism  and  tourism-related 
services  offered  to  visitors  to  the  United 
Stales; 

'X9)  preserve  the  historical  and  cultural 
foundations  of  the  Nation  as  a  living  part  of 
community  life  and  development,  and 
insure  future  generations  an  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
Nation; 

'XIO)  insure  the  compatibility  of  tourism 
and  recreation  with  other  national  interests 
in  energy  development  and  conservation, 
environmental  protection,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  natural  resources; 

'XID  assist  in  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
dissemination  of  data  which  accurately 
measure  the  economic  and  social  impact  of 
tourism  to  and  within  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  facilitate  planning  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors;  and 

"(12)  harmonize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  all  Federal  activities  in  support  of 
tourism  and  recreation  with  the  needs  of  the 
general  public  and  the  States,  territories, 
local  governments,  and  the  tourism  and 
recreation  industry,  and  to  give  leadership 
to  all  concerned  uHth  tourism,  recreation, 
and  national  heritage  preservation  in  the 
United  States. ". 

Duties 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  heading  is  insert- 
ed before  section  2  of  the  Act 

"TITLE  II— DUTIES". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2122)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "purpose  of  this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  na- 
tional tourism  policy  established  by  section 
101(b)". 

(c)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2123(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
201",  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (7)  the  follouying  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(8)  shall  establish  facilitation  services  at 
major  ports-of-entry  of  the  United  States; 
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"<9)  shaU  consult  with  foreign  govern- 
ments on  travel  and  tourism  matters  and,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  represent 
United  States  travel  and  tourism  interests 
before  international  and  intergovernmental 
meetings; 

'XIO)  shall  develop  and  administer  a  com- 
prehensive  program,  relating  to  travel  indus- 
try information,  data  service,  training  and 
education,  and  technical  assistance; 

'XID  shall  develop  a  program  to  seek  and 
to  receive  information  on  a  continuing 
basis  from  the  tourism  industry,  including 
consumer  and  travel  trade  associations,  re- 
garding needs  and  interests  which  should  be 
met  by  a  Federal  agency  or  program  and  to 
direct  that  iTiformation  to  the  appropriate 
agency  or  program; 

'X12)  shall  encourage  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  travel  to  and  from  the  United 
States  on  United  States  carriers; 

'X13)  shall  assure  coordination  ujithin  the 
Department  of  Commerce  so  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  all  the  resources  of  the 
Department  are  used  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently carry  out  the  national  tourism 
policy; 

'X14)  may  only  promulgate,  issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  such  interpretive  rules,  general 
statements  of  policy,  and  rules  of  agency  or- 
ganization, procedure,  and  practice  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act;  and 

'XIS)  shall  develop  and  submit  anniuilly  to 
the  Congress,  unthin  six  weeks  of  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  of  the  President's  recom- 
mended budget  for  implementing  this  Act,  a 
detailed  marketing  plan  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  travel  to  the  United  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  budget  is  sub- 
mitted and  include  in  the  plan  the  estimated 
funding  and  personnel  levels  required  to  im- 
plement the  plan  and  alternate  means  of 
funding  activities  under  this  Act ". 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  3(o)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "foreign 
countries."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"foreign  countries;".  (B)  by  striking  out 
"this  clause;"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  paragraph.".  (C)  by  inserting  the  last 
two  sentences  before  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (c),  and  iD)  by  striking  out  "this 
clause"  in  such  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (5)  of  subsection 
(a)'. 

( 2)  Paragraph  ( 7)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "countries.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "countries;  and  the  Secretary 
may"  and  by  striking  out  "this  clause"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  paragraph  ". 

(3)  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "clause  (S)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (S)". 

(eXl)  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  are  redes- 
ignated as  sections  201  and  202.  respective- 
ly, and  section  5  is  inserted  after  section  202 
(as  so  redesignated)  and  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 203. 

(2)  Section  203  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) is  amended  by  striking  out  "semi-annu- 
ally" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annual- 
ly". 

(f)  The  following  section  is  inserted  after 
section  203  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesignated): 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide,  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(b)  and  (c),  financial  assistance  to  a  region 
of  not  less  than  two  States  or  portions  of 
two  States  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  a  regional  tourism  promotional  and  mar- 
keting program.  Such  assistance  shall  in- 
clude— 


'XI)  technical  assistance  for  advancing 
the  promotion  of  travel  to  such  region  by 
foreign  visitors: 

'X2)  expert  consultants;  and 

'X3)  marketing  and  promotional  assist- 
ance. 

'Xb)  Any  program  carried  out  with  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  shall  serve  as  a 
demonstration  project  for  future  program 
development  for  regional  tourism  promo- 
tion. 

'Xc)  The  Secretary  may  provide  assistance 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  region  if  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  assistance  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that— 

'XI)  such  region  has  in  the  past  been  an 
area  that  has  attracted  foreign  visitors,  but 
such  visits  have  significantly  decreased; 

"(2)  facilities  are  being  dev>eloped  or  im- 
proved to  reattract  such  foreign  visitors; 

'X3)  a  joint  venture  in  such  region  vnll  in- 
crease the  travel  to  such  region  by  foreign 
insitors; 

'X4)  such  regional  programs  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  region; 

'X5)  such  region  is  developing  or  has  devel- 
oped a  regional  transportation  system  that 
will  enhance  travel  to  the  facilities  and  at- 
tractions within  such  region;  and 

'X6)  a  correlation  exists  between  increased 
tourism  to  such  region  and  the  loxoering  of 
the  unemployment  rate  in  such  region. ". 
Administration 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4 
of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2124)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  which 
shall  be  headed  by  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Travel  and  Tourism  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary.". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Travel  and  Tourism". 

(3)  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  designate  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Tourism  Marketing  who  shaU 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Travel  and  Tourism. 
The  Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  submission  of  the  marketing  plan  re- 
quired by  section  202(a)(lS).". 

(4)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Travel  and  Tourism". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'Xa)  after  "Sec.  4.",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

'Xb)(l)  The  Secretary  may  not  reduce  the 
total  number  of  foreign  offices  of  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
or  the  number  of  employees  assigned  to  the 
offices  of  the  Administration  in  foreign 
countries  to  a  number  which  is  less  than  the 
total  number  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  assigned  to  offices  of 
the  Service  in  foreign  countries  in  fiscal 
year  1979. 

'X2)  In  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
funds  which  shall  be  made  available  from 
appropriations  under  this  Act  for  obligation 
for  the  activities  of  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
in  foreign  countries  shall  not  be  less  than 


the  amount  obligated  in  fiscal  year  1980  for 
the  activities  of  the  offices  of  the  United 
States  Travel  Service  in  foreign  countries. ". 
(c)(1)  The  following  heading  is  inserted 
before  section  4  of  the  Act' 

"TITLE  III-ADMINISTRATION" 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  redesignated  as 
section  301  and  the  following  new  sections 
are  inserted  after  that  sectiorv 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
national  interest  in  tourism  is  fully  consid- 
ered in  Federal  decisionTnaking,  there  is  es- 
tablished an  interagency  coordinating  coun- 
cil to  be  knoum  as  the  Tourism  Policy  Coun- 
cil (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Council'). 

'X6Xi)  The  Council  shall  consist  of— 

'XA )  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 

'XB)  the  Under  Secretary  for  Travel  and 
Tourism  who  shall  serve  as  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  and  who  shall  act  as 
(Chairman  of  the  Council  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman; 

'XO  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  the  individual  designat- 
ed by  the  Director  from  the  Office; 

'XD)  an  individual  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  from  the  International 
Trade  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce; 

'XE)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  or  the  indi- 
vidual designated  by  such  Secretary  from 
the  Department  of  Energy; 

'XF)  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  individ- 
ual designated  by  such  Secretary  from  the 
Department  of  State; 

'XG)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  in- 
dividual designated  by  such  Secretary  from 
the  National  Park  Service  or  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior; 

'XH)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  individ- 
ual designated  by  such  Secretary  from  the 
Department  of  Labor;  and 

'XI)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the 
indiiHdual  designated  try  such  Secretary 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

'X2)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, including  travel  expenses,  incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Council 

'X3)  Each  member  of  the  Council  other 
than  the  Vice  Chairman,  may  designate  an 
alternate,  who  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  whenever  the  regular  member  is 
unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  or 
any  committee  of  the  Council  The  designa- 
tion by  a  member  of  the  Council  of  an  alter- 
nate under  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  be 
made  for  the  duration  of  the  member's  term 
on  the  Council  Any  such  designated  alter- 
nate shall  be  selected  from  individuals  who 
exercise  significant  decisionmaking  author- 
ity in  the  Federal  agency  involved  and  shall 
be  authorized  to  make  decisions  on  behalf  of 
the  member  for  whom  he  or  she  is  serving. 

'Xc)(l)  Whenever  the  Council  or  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  considers  matters  that 
affect  the  interests  of  Federal  agencies  that 
are  not  represented  on  the  Council  or  the 
committee,  the  Chairman  may  invite  the 
heads  of  such  agencies,  or  their  alternates, 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  or  committee. 

'X2)  The  Council  shall  conduct  its  first 
meeting  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  Thereafter 
the  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than  four 
times  each  year. 
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'XdXD  The  Council  shall  coordinate  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  issxies  relating  to  tour- 
ism, recreation,  or  national  heritage  re- 
sources involving  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  or  other  entities.  Among  other 
things,  the  Council  shall— 

"iA)  coordinate  the  policies  and  programs 
of  member  agencies  that  have  a  significant 
effect  on  tourism,  recreation,  and  national 
heritage  preservation; 

'\B)  develop  areas  of  cooperative  program 
activity: 

'\0  assist  in  resolving  interagency  pro- 
gram and  policy  conflicts;  and 

'\D)  seek  and  receive  concerns  and  views 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  programs  and  policies 
deemed  to  conflict  with  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  tourism. 

'X2)  To  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its 
functions— 

'XA)  the  Council  may  request  directly  from 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  such  per- 
sonnel, information,  services,  or  facilities, 
on  a  compensated  or  uncompensated  basis, 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council; 

'XB)  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  the  Council  with  such  informa- 
tion, services,  and  facilities  as  it  may  re- 
quest to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  funds;  and 

'XO  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
may,  in  their  discretion,  detail  to  temporary 
duty  with  the  Council  such  personnel  as  the 
Council  may  request  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  each  such  detail  to 
be  without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  status. 

'X3)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  ad- 
ministrative support  services  for  the  Coun- 
cil on  a  reimbursable  iMsis. 

'Xe)  The  Council  shait  establish  such 
policy  committees  as  it  considers  necessary 
and  appropriate,  each  of  which  shall  be 
comprised  of  any  or  aU  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  and  representatives  from  Feder- 
al departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities not  represented  on  the  Council  Each 
such  policy  committee  shall  be  designed— 

'XI)  to  monitor  a  specific  area  of  Federal 
Government  activity,  such  as  transjMrta- 
tion,  energy  and  natural  resources,  econom- 
ic development,  or  other  such  activities  re- 
lated to  tourism;  and 

'X2)  to  review  and  evaluate  the  relation  of 
the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  that  speei/ic  area  tn  tour- 
ism, recreation,  and  national  heritage  con- 
servation in  the  United  States. 

'Xf)  The  Council  shall  sulrmit  an  annual 
report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress  on  or 
before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of 
each  year.  The  report  shall  include— 

'XI)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
of  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Council  and  its  policy  committees: 

"(2)  the  results  of  Council  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate the  policies  and  programs  of 
member  agencies  that  have  a  significant 
effect  on  tourism,  recreation,  and  national 
heritage  preservation,  resolve  interagency 
conflicts,  and  develop  areas  of  cooperative 
program  activity; 

'X3)  an  analysis  of  problems  referred  to  the 
Council  by  State  and  local  governments,  the 
tourism  industry,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, or  any  of  the  Council's  policy  com- 
mittees along  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
any  a.ctions  taken  or  anticipated  to  be  taken 
to  resolve  such  problems:  and 


'X4)  such  recommendations  as  the  Council 
deems  appropriate. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  establislied  the 
Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board  iherein- 
after  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board")  to  l>e  composed  of  fifteen  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  "The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

'XI)  Not  more  than  eight  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

'X2)  The  memi>ers  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  selected 
for  appointment  so  as  to  provide  as  nearly 
as  practicable  a  broad  representation  of  dif- 
ferent geographical  regions  within  the 
United  States  and  of  the  diverse  and  varied 
segments  of  the  tourism  industry. 

'X3)  Twelve  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  senior  executive  officers  of  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry.  Of  such  members— 

'XA)  at  least  one  shall  be  a  senior  repre- 
sentative from  a  labor  organization  repre- 
senting employees  of  the  tourism  industry; 
and 

'XB)  at  least  one  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  States  who  is  knowledgeable  of  tour- 
ism promotion. 

'X4)  Of  the  remaining  three  members  of 
the  Board— 

'XA)  one  member  shall  be  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate or  ombudsman  from  the  organized 
public  interest  community: 

'XB)  one  mrnnber  shall  be  an  economist, 
statistician,  or  accountant;  and 

'XO  one  memt>er  shall  be  an  indimdual 
from  the  academic  community  who  is 
knowledgeable  in  tourism,  recreation,  or  na- 
tional heritage  conservation. 
The  Secretary  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board.  The  duration  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  sut>}ect  to  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  A  list  of  the  members 
appointed  to  the  Board  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

"(b)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  office  of  three  years, 
except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed— 

'XI)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one  year,  and 

'X2)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years, 

as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
appointment  Any  7nemt)er  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  member's  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  meml>er  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until 
his  successor  has  taken  office.  Vacancies  on 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointments  xoere 
made.  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  in  excess  of  two  consecutive 
terms  of  three  years  each. 

'XO  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
and  other  appropriate  officers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  elected  by  and  from  members  of  the 
Board  other  than  the  Secretary. 

'Xd)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  allowed  such  necessary 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  as  are  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Board  in  connection  with  the  coordination 
of  Board  activities,  announcement  and  re- 


porting of  meetings,    and   preparation   of 
such  reports  as  are  required  by  subsection 

'^e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  semi-an- 
nually and  shall  hold  such  other  meetings  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chair- 
man, or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

'Xf)  The  Board  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
ynth  respect  to  the  implementation  of  this 
Act  and  shall  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Tourism  Marketing  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  the  marketing  plan  under 
section  202(a)(7S).  The  Board  shall  prepare 
an  annual  report  concerning  its  activities 
and  inclxule  therein  such  recommendations 
as  it  deevM  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
performance  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
and  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  Each  annual  report 
shall  cover  a  fiscal  year  and  shall  be  submit- 
ted on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. ". 

Atithorizalions 

Sec.  S.  (o)  Section  6  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2126)  is  redesignated  as  section  304  and  the 
first  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act 
there  is  authorized  to  tie  appropriated  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  tS,600.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1981. ". 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2127)  is 
redesignated  as  section  305  and  sections  8 
and  9  of  the  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2128)  are  re- 
pealed. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  try  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1,  1981. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

JOKN  D.  DlNGELL, 

J.  J.  Florid, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Packwood. 

Barry  Goldwater. 

Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 

Larry  Pressler. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Daniel  K.  iNoxnrE. 

J.  J.  EXON, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conperence 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
304)  to  establish  a  national  tourism  policy 
and  an  independent  Government  agency  to 
carry    out    the    national    tourism    policy, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  strucli  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 
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title 
Senate  bill 


Provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tourism  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1981." 

Conference  substitute 
Same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

national  tourism  poucy— titlk  I 
Senate  trill 
Section  101(a)  sets  forth  findings  describ- 
ing the  national  interest  in  having  a  nation- 
al tourism  policy. 

Section    101(b)   declares   that   it   is   the 
policy  of  the  Federal  government  in  coop- 
eration with  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  concerned  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations, to  use  all  practicable  means  and 
measures,  including  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to:  (1)  optimize  the  contribution 
of  the  tourism  and  recreation  industries  to 
economic  prosperity,  full  employment,  and 
the  nation's  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments; (2)  make  the  opportunity  for  and 
benefits  of  tourism  and  recreation  universal- 
ly  accessible   to   residents   of   the   United 
States  and  foreign  countries  and  to  insure 
that  all  citizens  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations be  afforded  adequate  tourism  and 
recreation  resources;  (3)  contribute  to  per- 
sonal growth,  health,  education  and  inter- 
cultural  appreciation  of  the  geography,  his- 
tory and  ethnicity  of  the  United  States;  (4) 
encourage  the  free  and  welcome  entry  of 
foreigners  traveling  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  enhance  international  understand- 
ing and  goodwill  consistent  with  immigra- 
tion laws,  the  laws  protecting  the  public 
health,  and  laws  governing  the  importation 
of  goods  to  the  United  States;  (5)  eliminate 
unnecessary  trade  barriers  to  the  United 
States  tourism  industry  operating  through- 
out the  world;  (6)  encourage  competition  in 
the  tourism   industry   and  maximum  con- 
sumer choice  through  the  continued  viabili- 
ty of  the  retail  travel  agent  industry  and 
the  independent  tour  operator  industry;  (7) 
promote   the   continued   development   and 
availability  of  alternative  personal  payment 
mechanisms  which  facilitate  national  and 
international  travel;  (8)  promote  quality,  in- 
tegrity and  reliability  in  all  tourism  and 
tourism-related   services;    (9)   preserve   the 
historical  and  cultural  foundations  of  the 
nation  as  a  living  part  of  community  life 
and  development,  and  insure  future  genera- 
tions   an    opportunity    to    appreciate    and 
enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  the  nation;  (10) 
insure   the   compatibility    of   tourism   and 
recreation  with  other  national  interests  in 
energy  development  and  conservation,  envi- 
.  ronmental  protection,  and  judicious  use  of 
natural  resources;  (11)  assist  in  the  collec- 
tion,  analysis,   and   dissemination   of  data 
which  accurately  measure  the  economic  and 
social    impact    of   tourism    to   and   in   the 
United  States,  in  order  to  facilitate  planning 
in  the  public  and  private  sector;  and  (12) 
harmonize  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
all  Federal  activities  in  support  of  tourism 
and  recreation  with  the  needs  of  the  general 
public  and  the  States,  territories,  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  and  public  sectors  of 
the  travel/recreation  industry,  and  to  give 
leadership  to  all  concerned  with  tourism, 
recreation  and  national  heritage  preserva- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

House  amendment 
Essentially  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 


Conference  substitute 
Same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

ONITZD  states  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
administration— TITLE  II 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  establishes  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  United  States  called  the 
United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration (USTTA).  The  Administration 
would  take  over  the  functions  of  the  present 
United  States  Travel  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  USTTA  is  given  the  responsibility  of 
developing   a  comprehensive   and   detailed 
tourism  development  plan,  which  is  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  April  15, 1982. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  establishes  a 
United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration (USTTA)  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  USTTA  will  replace  the 
present  United  States  Travel  Service  and 
will  be  headed  by  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Travel  and  Tourism  who 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  directed  to 
designate  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Tourism  Marketing  who  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Travel  and  Tourism.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tourism  Marketing  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  developing  the  mar- 
keting plan. 

In  addition  to  assuming  the  duties  cur- 
rently residing  in  the  USTS,  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  the  USTTA  is  to:  (1)  establish 
facilitation  services  at  major  ports-of-entry 
of  the  United  States;  (2)  develop  and  admin- 
ister a  comprehensive  program  relating  to 
travel  industry  information,  data  service, 
training  and  education,  and  technical  assist- 
ance; (3)  develop  a  program  to  seek  and  re- 
ceive information  from  the  tourism  industry 
and  other  interested  groups  regarding  needs 
and  interests  which  should  be  met  by  a  Fed- 
eral program;  (4)  encourage  travel  to  and 
from  the  U.S.  on  U.S.  carriers;  (5)  assure  the 
effective  coordination  and  use  of  depart- 
mental resources  to  carry  out  the  national 
tourism  policy;  (6)  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  marketing  plan  for 
stimulating  and  encouraging  travel  to  the 
United  States.  The  marketing  plan  is  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  within  six  weeks  of 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  budget  for  implement- 
ing the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act.  and  is 
to  include  the  estimated  funding  and  per- 
sonnel levels  required  to  implement  the 
plan  and  alternative  means  of  funding  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act. 

Conference  substitute 
Same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Additionally  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provisions  which  allows 
the  USTTA  to  promulgate  only  such  inter- 
pretive rules,  general  statements  of  policy, 
and  rules  of  agency  organization,  procedure, 
and  practice  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  act.  The  USTTA  has  no  authority  to 
promulgate  rules  regulating  the  tourism 
and  travel  industry. 

The  conference  substitute  also  includes 
the  Senate  provision  which  forbids  the  Sec- 
retary from  reducing  the  total  number  of 
overseas  offices  and  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  USTTA  assigned  to  foreign 
countries  and  forbids  the  Secretary  from  re- 
ducing the  amounts  obligated  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  offices  located  in  foreign  coun- 
tries below  the  amount  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 


The  conference  committee  expects  that 
the  marketing  plan  transmitted  six  weeks 
after  submission  of  the  fiscal  1983  budget 
will  include  provisions  for  encouraging  tour- 
ism to  the  U.S.  for  the  balance  of  the  1982 
fiscal  year. 

TOURISM  POUCY  COUNCIL— TITLE  III 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  establishes  an 
interagency  coordinating  council  called  the 
Tourism  Policy  Council  which  shall  coordi- 
nate policies,  programs  and  issues  relating 
to  tourism,  recreation,  or  national  heritage 
resources  involving  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  or  other  entities. 

The  Council  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  would  include  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Travel  and  Tourism, 
who  shall  serve  as  Vice-Chairman;  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  a  designate;  a  representative  of 
the  International  Trade  Administration,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary;  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Energy.  State.  Labor.  Interior  and 
Transportation,  or  their  designates. 

The  Council  is  required  to  meet  within  90 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  shall  meet  not  less  than  four  times  each 
year.  It  may  establish  such  policy  councils 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  for  submittal 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Report  must  include  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  description  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Council  and  its 
policy  committees;  the  results  of  the  Coun- 
cil's efforts  to  coordinate  pwlicies  and  pro- 
grams; and  any  recommendations  it  deems 
appropriate. 

The  Tourism  Policy  Council  may  request 
directly  from  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  such  personnel,  information,  serv- 
ices, or  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 
Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  amendment. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Senate  Ifill 

The  Senate  bill  establishes  a  Travel  and 
Tourism  Advisory  Board  composed  of  17 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
include  14  representatives  to  be  appointed 
from  the  senior  executive  officers  of  organi- 
zations engaged  in  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry,  including  a  senior  representative 
from  a  labor  organization  representing  em- 
ployees of  the  tourism  industry,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  States  who  is  knowledgea- 
ble about  tourism  promotion.  The  three  re- 
maining members  of  the  Board  shall  include 
a  consumer  advocate;  an  economist,  statisti- 
cian, or  accountant;  and  a  member  from  the 
academic  community. 

The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  3-year  term  except  that  the 
first  member  appointed  to  the  Board  will 
serve  just  one  or  two  years  in  order  to  have 
staggered  terms.  If  a  vacancy  on  the  Board 
develops,  an  orderly  procedure  to  appoint  a 
successor  is  provided.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Board  in  connection  with  its  meetings. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  semi-annually 
and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  the  National 
Tourism   Policy   and   adiise   the   Assistant 
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Secretary  for  Tourism  Marketing  with 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  marketing 
plan. 

The  Board  shall  prepare  and  submit  an 
Annual  Report  concerning  the  results  of  its 
review  of  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
tourism  activities. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill  except  the  Advisory  Board  in  the 
House  amendment  is  composed  of  IS  mem- 
bers, twelve  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed 
from  the  senior  executive  officers  of  organi- 
zations engaged  in  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry. 

Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  $8.6  million  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
House  amendment 
Authorizes  $6.5  million. 

Conference  substitute 
Same  amount  as  the  Senate  bill. 

EPrCCTIVE  DATE 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  amendments  to  the  Act  will  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1981. 

John  D.  Dingell, 
J.  J.  Plorio, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Bob  Packwood, 
Barry  Golowater, 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 
Larry  Pressler. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
J.  J.  EXON. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


WE  NEED  FAIRNESS  AND 
HONESTY  IN  BUDGET  CUTTING 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
watched  the  President's  speech  last 
night.  In  all  candor  I  found  it  replete 
with  examples  of  unfairness  and  de- 
ception. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  still  talking 
about  enormous  increases  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  21V%  percent  in  budget 
authority,  and  ISVz  percent  in  outlays 
this  year,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
President  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
wants  enormous  additional  cuts  in  the 
nondefense  side  of  the  budget. 

The  President  said  that  he  wanted  a 
12-percent  cut  in  nondefense  spending. 
But  what  he  was  really  saying,  if  one 
reads  his  speech,  is  that  he  wants  a  12- 
percent  cut  beyond  the  requests  that 
he  made  to  Congress  last  March, 
which  means  much,  much,  much 
deeper  cuts  in  areas  like  education  for 
the  handicapped,  guaranteed  student 
loans,  Amtrak,  and  title  I,  than  the 
Congress  and  President  agreed  on 
when  we  gave  the  President  every- 
thing he  wanted  this  summer. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  some  ex- 
amples. £]ducation  for  the  handi- 
capped could  be  cut  an  additional  30 


percent,  from  $1.15  billion  to  $783  mil- 
lion. 

Guaranteed  student  loans  will  be  cut 
an  additional  43  percent.  This  is  from 
what  Congress  has  already  recom- 
mended, from  $2.7  billion  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

Amtrak  would  be  gutted.  It  would 
cut  an  additional  46  percent,  from 
$735  million  to  $394  million,  and  title  I 
would  be  cut  an  additional  30  percent 
from  what  the  Congress  approved  in 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill,  from 
$3.5  billion  to  $2,475  billion. 

I  am  willing  to  look  at  these  items, 
item  by  item,  but  I  demand  fairness,  as 
I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  do, 
and  I  will  not  be  coerced  into  accept- 
ing draconian  and  confiscatory  cuts 
while  a  variety  of  sacred  cows  are  left 
protected. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  SOME 
STRANGE  PRIORITIES 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  that  we  began  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  President's  program  is  income 
redistribution  from  the  bottom  40  per- 
cent of  our  society  to  the  top  10  per- 
cent. That  is  inherent  in  the  tax  bill 
which  provides  fully  35  percent  of  the 
tax  benefits  to  5  percent  of  the  people. 

The  President  has  found  that  he  is 
in  trouble  economically  because  the 
tax  bill  is  too  large.  He  grossly  miscal- 
culated what  the  Federal  interest 
rates  would  be.  So  we  are  faced  with 
the  spectacle  of  having  to  reduce  the 
student  loan  program  further,  cut 
school  lunches,  and  emasculate  the 
constructive  parts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  that  we  can  provide  major 
tax  breaks  to  oil  companies  and  big 
businesses  that  do  not  need  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  American  people  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  this  President  has  some  very 
strange  priorities. 

He  will  be  asking  us  in  the  next 
round  of  budget  cuts  to  reduce  low- 
income  energy  assistance  34  percent, 
aid  to  the  handicapped  29  percent,  stu- 
dent loans  43  percent,  Conrail  89  per- 
cent, Federal  highway  money  14  per- 
cent, EDA,  Economic  Development 
Administration  89  percent. 

Add  that  to  the  wholesale  cuts  in 
other  programs,  and  the  fact  that  the 
military  is  left  alone,  and  we  have  a 
very,  very  strange  set  of  national  pri- 
orities. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
TELEVISION  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
single  most  important  factor  necessary 
for  economic  recovery  is  lower  interest 
rates. 

Last  evening,  the  President  recom- 
mended additional  budget  cuts  of 
more  than  $13  billion.  Congress  has  al- 
ready reduced  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  by  more  than  $35  billion. 

During  his  address,  the  President 
said: 

In  the  euphoria  Just  after  our  budget  bill 
was  approved  this  summer,  we  did  not  point 
out  immediately  that  while  we  did  get  most 
of  what  we  had  asked  for,  most  is  not  all. 
Some  of  the  savings  in  our  proposal  were 
not  approved;  and  since  then,  the  Congress 
has  taken  actions  that  could  add  even  more 
to  the  cost  of  government. 

The  facts  do  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent. The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  date  has  reported  a  total  of 
11  appropriations  bills,  which  are  $3.5 
billion  below  the  amounts  requested  in 
spending  authority  by  the  President  in 
his  March  request. 

The  additional  reductions  will  be 
painful  to  millions  of  Americans.  Thir- 
teen billion  more  in  reductions  will  be 
lost  in  our  trillion  dollar  economy  and 
will  have  little  effect  on  lowering  in- 
terest rates. 

During  the  last  6  weeks,  the  finan- 
cial markets  have  responded  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  assumptions 
with  disbelief  and  disapproval.  The 
business  community's  conclusions 
mean  that  the  President's  assumptions 
have  been  judged  to  be  invalid. 

Most  financial  analysts  have  con- 
cluded that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  approximately  $60  billion, 
even  if  the  President's  third  round  of 
budget  cuts  as  proposed  last  night  by 
the  President  are  approved. 

I  am  alarmed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
numerous  reports  that  the  only  hope 
for  lower  interest  rates  under  the 
President's  programs  is  a  deep  reces- 
sion which  will  take  private  borrowers 
out  of  the  credit  market,  thereby  re- 
ducing demand  for  credit  and  lowering 
interest  rates. 

There  is  a  better  and  less  painful  al- 
ternative, which  is  to  remove  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  credit  markets.  The 
best  way  is  to  defer  parts  of  the  1983 
and  1984  tax  cuts  which  are  estimated 
to  produce  more  than  $150  billion  in 
deficits.  This  will  increase  revenues 
and  lessen  Government  demand  on 
credit. 

I  have  joined  in  an  effort  with  my 
colleagues.  Congressman  Ed  Jones, 
BcTLER  Derrick,  Martin  Frost,  and 
Ronnie  Plippo,  in  introducing  H.R. 
4523  which,  if  enacted,  would  balance 
the  budget  and  produce  a  $1.9  billion 
surplus  by  fiscal  1984.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  his  economic  policy 
in  the  light  of  this  alternative. 

I  submit  the  following  material  in 
support  of  this  proposal,  to  wit:  The 
letter  to  our  colleagues  concerning 
H.R.  4523;  a  summary  of  revenue  ef- 
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fects  prepared  from  data  compiled  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
Congressional  Budget  Office;  and  a 
copy  of  H.R.  4523: 

Congress  op  the  UNfTED  States, 

September  24.  1981. 
Dear  Democratic  Colleague:  The  Presi- 
dent's economic  programs  were  barely  In 
place  when  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity began  to  express  great  concern  over 
the  effect  on  high  interest  rates  of  contin- 
ued budget  deficits.  It  is  clear  that  the 
President's  programs,  which  for  the  most 
part  do  not  go  into  effect  until  October  1, 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  work  as  anticipat- 
ed. 

Unfortunately,  the  reaction  of  the  finan- 
cial community  threatens  to  doom  the 
President's  policies  to  failure  by  insuring  an 
additional  protracted  period  of  high  interest 
rates.  Wall  Street  and  Main  Street  need  as- 
surances that  budget  deficits  will  be 
brought  under  control  on  schedule— by 
1984. 

H.R.  4S23,  which  will  furnish  that  assur- 
ance to  the  financial  community,  was  intro- 
duced on  September  18,  1981,  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. The  bill  would  defer  parts  of  the  tax 
cut  scheduled  for  1983  and  beyond  until 
such  time  as  the  federal  budget  is  brought 
into  essential  balance.  The  bill  will  provide 
a  small  surplus  in  the  1984  budget,  even 
under  the  more  pessimistic  assumptions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  A  summa- 
ry of  the  bill  is  attached.  The  analysis  of 
budgetary  and  revenue  effects  was  prepared 
from  data  furnished  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  and  C30. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  will  afford 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  President's 
programs  to  work  as  anticipated.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  send  a  signal  to  the  finan- 
cial community  that  the  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  fiscal  responsibility 
that  the  President  has  promised.  Further,  it 
will  allow  growth  in  defense  and  will  remove 
Social  Security  from  the  zone  of  vulnerabil- 
ity for  unwarranted  cuts  made  urgent  by 
budgetary  constraint. 

We  hope  you  will  join  in  this  effort  by  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  4523.  Should  you  wish  to  do 
so,  or  If  you  need  further  information, 
please  call  Hal  Ponder  or  Lois  Richerson  at 
5-0080  or  Hal  Lacey  at  5-4076. 
With  kindest  regards,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Alexander, 

Butler  Derrick, 

Ronnie  G.  Plippo, 

Ed  Jones, 

Martin  Frost, 

Members  of  Congress. 

Summart  op  Budget  and  Revenue  Eppects 
op  H.R.  4523 

H.R.  4523  would  defer  the  individual  and 
windfall  profits  tax  rate  reductions  provided 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
for  any  taxable  year  after  1982  which  was 
preceded  by  a  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral budget  reflected  a  deficit  of  $10  billion 
or  more.  The  business  tax,  estate  and  gift 
tax  and  all  other  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  would  remain  intact  and 
would  go  into  effect  as  scheduled. 

The  bill  would  require  the  deferral  of  the 
appropriate  rate  reductions  and  would  have 
the  following  revenue  effects  on  currently 
anticipated  receipts: 


TABLE  1 
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TABLE  2.-REVENUE  LOSS  FROM  PRE-EXISTING  POUCY 
BASE 
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TABLE  3.— ESTIMATED  BUDGET  EFFECTS  Of  H.R.  4523 

[In  bilans  of  iMm] 
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Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  The  attached  table 
is  provided  in  response  to  your  request  for 
revenue  estimates  for  H.R  4523— a  proposal 
which  defers  certain  individual  and  windfall 
profits  tax  reductions  until  the  Federal 
budget  is  balanced.  For  the  purpose  of  these 
estimates  it  was  assumed  that  the  budget 
would  be  balanced  in  fiscal  year  1984  so  that 
the  "balanced  budget  year"  is  calendar  1985. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  McConaght. 
Enclosure. 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  H.R.  4523  CALENDAR 

AND  FISCAL  YEARS  1983-86 

[In  nriions  of  dolars] 
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NA-nON'S  BUSINESSMEN  COULD 
HELP  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  the  President  of 
the  United  States  told  this  country 
that  once  again  he  was  recommending 
severe  cuts  in  programs  which  help 
the  needy,  programs  which  help  the 
elderly.  Yet,  he  also  admitted  that  he 
Lb  running  a  little  short  of  revenues,  so 
he  intends  to  propose  a  tax  bill  to 
close  some  loopholes  to  the  tune  of 
about  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  help  the 
President  in  that  effort.  So,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
reduce  the  Federal  subsidy  of  the 
three-martini  limch  and  other  busi- 
ness entertainment  expenses  from  100 
percent  to  70  percent,  and  target  the 
additional  revenues  into  maintaining 
the  school  lunch  program.  I  think  we 
ought  to  ask  wealthy  businessmen  in 
this  country,  who  are  now  having  the 
Federal  taxpayer  pick  up  half  of  the 
cost  of  every  lunch  for  them  and  their 
friends  on  a  business  day,  to  give  up  a 
little  bit  of  their  subsidy  before  we 
close  down  school  lunch  programs  all 
over  the  country,  before  we  tell  young 
people,  many  of  whom  depend  on 
school  lunches  for  half  of  their  daily 
nutritional  intake,  that  their  program 
is  shutting  down. 

And  programs  are  closing.  This 
week,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  heard  testimony  that 
people  are  dropping  out  of  the  pro- 
grams in  far  greater  numbers  than  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  antici- 
pated. The  people  who  testified  in 
July  of  this  year  that  nobody  would 
drop  out  are  now  telling  us  that 
almost  20  percent  of  the  people  in 
some  districts  have  dropped  out.  The 
administration  has  asked  for  cuts  in 
the  portion  sizes  of  these  lunches 
which  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  administration  spokesmen 
confessed,  have  no  nutritional  ration- 
ale. The  nutritional  standards  advocat- 
ed by  this  administration  for  grcving 
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schoolchildren  are  lower  than  those 
we  guarantee  to  convicted  felons  in 
prisons  in  California.  These  reductions 
are  being  ordered  only  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  cut  the  fundc  so  dras- 
tically already. 

I  suggest  we  ask  the  businessmen  in 
this  country,  in  the  spirit  of  the  volun- 
teerism  that  the  President  lias  ideal- 
ized, to  give  up  part  of  their  subsidy 
for  their  three-martini  lunch. 

This  bill  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
taxpayer  a  dime.  Enactment  of  my  bill 
will  reduce  the  subsidy  of  the  business 
lunch  by  $700  million  in  fiscal  1982. 
and  by  $1.2  billion  in  1983.  Those 
funds  would  be  transferred  to  a  special 
fund  in  the  Treasury  which  would  be 
used  solely  to  maintain  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Before  we  throw  more  elderly  people 
off  social  security,  before  we  deny  to 
high-risk  pregnant  women  the  nutri- 
tional benefits  of  the  WIC  program, 
before  we  shut  down  school  lunch  pro- 
grams for  children  throughout  this 
country,  could  we  not  ask  the  business 
people  to  give  up  not  their  entire  en- 
tertainment subsidy,  but  just  one- 
third  of  that  subsidy,  which  would 
allow  us  to  continue  to  serve  the 
school  lunch  population?  Or  would 
this  administration,  and  this  Congress, 
prefer  to  justify  the  continued  subsidi- 
zation of  the  $50.  three-martini  lunch 
by  shutting  down  $1.19  school  lunches 
for  needy  schoolchildren? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  ABOLISHED 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  denounce  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Congress  abol- 
ish the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
recommendation  allows  the  President 
to  fulfill  a  campaign  promise.  It  allows 
him  to  put  into  a  speech  politically 
critical  to  him  a  symbol  of  frugality 
and  commonsense.  In  fact,  "abolition" 
of  the  DOE  is  an  act  of  bold  seman- 
tics. The  programs  within  DOE  he 
would  propose,  or  be  required  by  ne- 
cessity, to  keep— he  will  keep  anyway: 
Nuclear  weapons  development,  the  fill- 
ing of  the  SPRO— half  the  budget 
right  there— energy  data  collection, 
nuclear  waste  disposal,  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  in  general, 
and  so  forth.  These  programs  and 
more  would  be  scattered  into  a  variety 
of  agencies  and  would  be  made  more 
inefficient  thereby,  but  they  will  not 
go  away  and  we  will  spend  no  less  on 
them. 

The  programs  the  President  targets 
are  those  he  calls  unnecessary  intru- 
sions into  the  marketplace,  the  bold- 
ness and  imagination  of  which  have 
not  been  evident  thus  far.  By  this  he 
means  the  programs  for  conservation 


and  renewable  energy  forms;  these  al- 
ternatives promise  a  greater  degree  of 
independence  from  OPEC  sooner  than 
any  others.  We  are  within  several 
years  of  viable  photovoltaics  systems: 
Ocean  thermal  with  its  vast  baseload 
potential  and  export  potential  as  well 
would  basically  be  abandoned  to  the 
Japanese:  the  applicability  of  wind 
energy  could  be  multiplied  over  ten- 
fold within  several  years  by  a  modest 
Federal  commitment.  Conservation 
alone  could  sustain  economic  growth 
through- the  remainder  of  this  centu- 
ry. 

Japan  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and 
industrial  strength.  Government  and 
industry  work  together.  In  10  years 
they  will  be  selling  us  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  throw  away  for  the 
sake  of  a  symbol.  I  do  not  understand 
how  Wall  Street  will  feel  more  secure 
about  the  future  of  this  country  by 
abandoning  efforts  at  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Crude  oil  decontrol  has  been  an 
asset  to  this  country  but  it  cannot  be 
the  sum  and  total  of  an  energy  policy. 
Let  us  not  once  again  reshuffle  the 
energy  bureaucracy;  let  us  press 
ahead. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  much  heard  around  the  land 
concerning  President  Reagan's  address 
last  night,  and  I  think  Members  of 
both  parties  and  all  Americans  realize 
that  we  have  got  to  do  something, 
working  together  cooperatively,  to 
bring  down  the  high  deficits  that  we 
now  face,  to  reduce  the  outrageously 
high  interest  rates,  and  to  fight  high 
inflation  in  order  to  restore  the  health 
of  our  economy.  As  we  again  approach 
this  enormous  task  I  hope  we  can  do  it 
in  a  cooperative  way  constructively. 
Cooperation,  of  course,  means  a  two- 
way  street.  The  problems  are  so  large 
that  no  one  person  has  all  the  an- 
swers. 

The  President  made  a  beginning  in 
that  regard  last  night,  by  admitting  he 
had  been  wrong.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  been  wrong  about  trying  to  abol- 
ish the  meager  minimum  benefits  for 
present  social  security  beneficiaries. 
Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  opposed 
that  from  the  beginning  knew  it  was 
wrong  to  take  away  this  small  sum 
from  the  elderly  who  needed  it.  There 
were  other  places  to  reduce  spending 
more  humanely. 

Last  night.  President  Reagan  said 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it  and  yet 
the  provision  to  abolish  the  minimum 
social  security  payment  was  in  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  which  was  drafted  by 
his  own  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  he  sent  up  to  Congress, 


which  he  campaigned  for,  and  which 
he  signed  into  law.  But  it  takes  a  big 
man  to  say  he  had  been  wrong,  and 
last  night  President  Reagan  did  just 
that.  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Now  Mr.  Reagan  proposes  a  Com- 
mission on  Social  Security,  a  biparti- 
san commission  approved  by  him,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Senate  leadership. 
But  I  should  point  out  there  has  al- 
ready been  a  bipartisan  commission, 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity, structured  just  precisely  the 
way  the  President  has  now  recom- 
mended. The  problem  is  that  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission, 
that  was  given  to  him  earlier  this  year 
was  discarded  by  the  President.  Why 
would  this  new  Conunission  do  any 
better  or  be  listened  to  any  closer? 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  National 
Commission,  it  so  happens,  is  today 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security.  So  do  we  need  to  make  these 
additional  studies  with  more  commis- 
sions? The  information  is  there.  I  hope 
President  Reagan  will  look  at  the  Na- 
tional Commission's  studies.  What  we 
need  to  do  now  is  get  on  with  the  job 
of  saving  the  social  security  system,  im- 
proving it,  and  reducing  the  tax  in- 
crease. The  President  perhaps  has 
made  a  beginning  by  admitting  he  was 
wrong  in  the  first  place  about  social 
security  and  now  we  can  go  forward. 
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can  effectively  compete  in  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men. 


D  1015 
RADIO  MARTI  TO  CUBA 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  White  House  to  es- 
tablish Radio  Marti,  which  will  broad- 
cast news  and  information  to  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  Cuban 
people  have  lived  in  a  police  state, 
have  been  denied  access  to  informa- 
tion, and  have  been  subjected  to  inten- 
tionally distorted  and  false  informa- 
tion. 

As  National  Security  Adviser  Rich- 
ard Allen  stated: 

Radio  Marti  will  tell  the  truth  to  the 
Cuban  people  about  their  government's  do- 
mestic mismanagement  and  its  promotion  of 
subversion  and  intemation  terrorism  in  this 
hemisphere  and  elsewhere. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  taking  prompt  action  on  the 
President's  proposal  so  that  in  the 
very  near  future.  Radio  Marti  will  be 
on  the  air  and  telling  the  truth  to  the 
Cuban  people.  Radio  Marti  will  fill  an 
important  void  in  the  international 
broadcasting  efforts  of  this  Govern- 
ment—a void  which  has  existed  for  far 
too  long.  Radio  Marti  deserves  our 
support  and  prompt  action  so  that  we 


HOUSE  PREVAIIJS  ON  MINIMUM 
BENEFITS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  prevailed  in  terms  of  achiev- 
ing restoration  of  the  minimum  bene- 
fit. The  action  of  the  Senate  yesterday 
on  Congressman  Bolling's  bill,  H.R. 
4331.  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
subsequent  to  the  reconciliation  meas- 
iu"e  which  repealed  the  minimum  ben- 
efits, gives  me  some  hope.  Of  course, 
the  President's  remarks  last  night  that 
he  is  now  reversing  his  position  and  in- 
tends to  go  along  with  restoration  of 
the  minimum  benefit  is  a  great  victory 
for  this  House  and  certainly  for  the  3 
million  beneficiaries  that  currently  are 
eligible  for  the  minimum  social  securi- 
ty benefit. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
introduction  of  a  means  test  by  the 
Senate  and  President  Reagan  with 
regard  to  this  social  security  minimum 
benefit.  This  I  might  add  is  not  a  new 
benefit  but  rather  has  been  in  the 
social  security  system  since  its  start. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program,  I  think  he  missed  the 
entire  point  that  Wall  Street  actions 
are  communicating  to  us.  That  point  is 
that  the  overly  generous  tax  cut 
which  provides  significant  benefits  for 
special  interests  cannot  be  afforded 
with  respect  to  our  budget.  The  in- 
creases, the  unprecedented  increases 
in  defense  spending,  the  unprecedent- 
ed special  interest  measure  with 
regard  to  taxes  really,  I  think,  provide 
for  a  very  negative  economic  scenario 
in  terms  of  where  we  are  going  and  di- 
rectly result  in  the  extraordinarily 
high  interest  rates  that  are  hurting 
our  economy. 

The  matter  of  fact  is  that  the  $20 
billion  in  unspecified  cuts  with  regard 
to  Federal  credit  guarantees  will 
impact  the  very  safety  valve  that 
small  businessmen,  homeowners,  and 
many  farmers  utilize  when  these  high 
cost  and  scarce  credit  circtmistances 
prevail;  so  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  nature  of  the  President's  message, 
especially  when  we  are  just  1  week 
away  from  the  fiscal  year,  we  are 
asked  after  giving  his  program  unprec- 
edented consideration,  literally  stand- 
ing the  legislative  process  on  its  head, 
to  accommodate  the  President  now 
with  further  revisions  with  regard  to 
the  1982  budget.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
we  deserve  a  better  answer  than  just 
additional  cuts  of  social  programs  that 
have  been  offered  as  a  cure-all  to  the 
Reagan  economic  dilemma. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW 
FLEXIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  addressed  the 
Nation.  On  one  particular  issue,  he 
demonstrated  a  new  flexibility.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  Congress  who  opposed 
the  President's  initial  proposal  that  he 
has  modified  his  position  on  the 
matter  of  social  security. 

I  am  sure  that  the  actions  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  in  inform- 
ing the  American  people  what  was  in 
the  President's  proposal  concerning 
social  security  and  the  reaction  of  the 
American  public  have  changed  the 
President's  mind. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  President's 
new  flexibility  on  this  vital  question.  I 
remain  very  concerned  about  the  spe- 
cifics of  his  position. 

I  would  like  to  cite  an  example:  The 
President  said  last  night  that  he  would 
like  to  restore  minimimi  benefits  for 
those  social  security  recipients  who 
"truly  need  it." 

Now,  what  does  the  President  mean 
by  this?  If  he  means,  as  he  has  said 
before,  that  this  would  exclude  all 
those  otherwise  eligible  for  welfare, 
than  I  disagree.  Welfare  is  not  the 
same  as  social  security. 

On  another  point,  the  President  said 
he  now  supports  interfimd  transfers  to 
meet  the  near-term  needs  of  the 
system.  This  is  a  view  that  we  have 
taken  for  some  time.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  President  has  now  come 
around  to  that  view  himself.  I  will 
work  with  him  to  assure  that  this 
measure  is  enacted  quickly. 

There  are  other  points  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  that  concern  me.  He 
continues  to  argue  for  a  severe  penalty 
for  those  who  have  planned  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  62.  I  believe  that  such 
penalties  work  a  severe  hardship  on 
those  who  have  already  made  their  re- 
tirement plans. 

He  also  continues  to  argue  for  a  3- 
month  delay  in  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  those  on  social  security. 
This  delay  amoimts  to  a  25-percent 
annual  reduction  in  the  social  security 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 

I  repeat  that,  because  I  can  see  that 
by  the  reaction  of  some  Members  that 
there  is  concern.  This  delay,  by  perma- 
nently moving  to  an  October  adjust- 
ment in  benefits,  which  is  my  under- 
standing of  what  they  intend  to  do,  is 
a  25-percent  annual  reduction  in  the 
social  security  cost-of-living  increase. 
It  takes  from  the  social  security  recipi- 
ents a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 

Finally,  the  President  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Conunission  on 
Social  Security.  This  is  a  new  idea. 
The   President   never   discussed   this 


with  me.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  him  twice  last  week,  both  times 
in  the  company  of  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House.  The  first  notice  I 
had  of  this  was  last  night. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  personal  de- 
termination that  the  social  security 
system  remain  solvent.  If  we  are  to 
form  a  new  commission,  it  is  vital  that 
this  new  panel  be  fully  committed  to 
the  future  of  social  security.  It  should 
be  established  in  consultation  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  com- 
mittee that  today  handles  social  secu- 
rity. Any  reform  of  the  social  security 
system  should  be  consistent  with  the 
congressional  processes.  I  await  fur- 
ther discussion  with  the  President  and 
his  leaders  on  this  matter,  but  let  me 
say  this:  I  remain  fully  committed  to 
assuring  that  the  budget  will  not  be 
balanced  on  the  backs  of  the  social  se- 
ciu"ity  recipients. 


THE  PRESIDENT  EXTENDS  AN 
OLIVE  BRANCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michex)  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

I  appreciate  the  Speaker  taking  the 
floor  this  morning  to  outline  a  posi- 
tion. I  think,  of  some  conciliation.  I 
appreciate  the  Speaker  complimenting 
the  President  on  being  as  flexible  as 
the  President  has  been  on  his  view 
with  respect  to  inunediate  changes  on 
social  seciu-ity. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  however,  that  through  his 
party's  reconciliation  package,  the 
Speaker  endorsed  the  proposition  of  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  delay  in 
social  security.  So,  to  say  that  one 
party  or  the  other  is  the  only  one 
looking  out  for  the  interest  of  the 
social  security  recipients 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  true  at  this  time 
that  we  were  attempting  a  compromise 
in  order  to  save  the  minimum  benefit 
and  so  many  people  in  this  country 
who  were  going  to  be  hurt.  Our  pro- 
posal did  les5  than  half  of  what  the 
I*resident  proposed  in  the  first  year.  It 
was  a  method  and  a  means  to  try  and 
salvage  at  that  particular  time— to 
save  the  minimum  benefit  and  other 
programs  at  a  time  when  it  appeared 
obvious  that  the  country  was  support- 
ing the  President,  because  it  did  not 
know  the  severity  of  his  cuts  we  were 
trying  to  salvage  at  that  time.  I  will 
admit  that  the  gentleman  is  partly 
correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  all  well  and 
good,  but  the  Speaker's  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill  had  in  it  the  very  same 
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thing  the  President  was  talking  about 
on  COLA. 

Now,  admittedly,  on  minimum  bene- 
fit, ours  was  a  different  proix>sal  and 
the  President  has  backed  away  from 
that.  I  am  telling  the  Speaker  and  the 
membership  itself,  that  interf and  bor- 
rowing is  a  short-range  answer.  It  is 
not  a  long-range  answer  and  we  are 
only  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  we 
can  really  buttress  the  entire  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  over  the  long  haul  by 
an  interfund  transfer. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  has 
been  as  Inaccurate  as  the  President  in 
addressing  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  distinguished 
Speaker  tell  this  gentleman  how? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  our  proposals— the  proposals  re- 
ported from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee— went  half  as  far  as  the 
proposals  presented  by  the  President. 
At  that  particular  time,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  were  engaged  in  a  sal- 
vaging operation  on  our  part  to  im- 
prove the  program,  to  stop  the  people 
from  being  hurt  as  badly  as  under  the 
President's  program. 

The  Republicans  passed  their  bill. 

Now,  I  say  pride  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  reacted  at  that  time 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  pride  to  the  people  of 
America  who  have  responded  and  have 
made  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  change 
their  view.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  when 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reacts  to  the  people  of  America.  That 
is  what  the  President  did  last  night;  he 
reacted  to  the  people  of  America  who 
said,  "Mr.  President,  you  are  wrong  on 
this  issue.  We  all  have  care  and  con- 
cern for  the  Golden  Ager  who  has 
made  America  great. " 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  the  Speaker  is 
right  in  the  sense  that  in  our  reconcili- 
ation, we  were  proposing  other  meas- 
ures. If  the  distinguished  Speaker 
wants  to  say  that  the  other  side  had 
half  the  loss  as  ours.  I  will  accept  that: 
but  to  nm  away  completely  from  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman's  side  original- 
ly had  a  COLA  delay  in  social  security 
as  one  of  the  means  for  helping  bail  us 
out  of  this,  I  think  is  wrong. 

Then  to  say,  for  example,  that  the 
delay  of  a  COLA  for  3  months  means 
that  social  security  beneficiaries  were 
going  to  be  cut  25  percent  from  the 
balance  of  the  life  of  the  program  is 
erroneous,  too. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  edi- 
torial page  interview  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Leon  Panetta.  Some  of  his 
remarks  were  so  refreshing,  I  think 
the  Democratic  leadership  ought  to 
note.  This  is  what  he  said: 


Democrats  simply  can't  ignore  the  Issues 
of  controlling  federal  spending  lowering 
deficits,  moving  toward  a  balanced  budget- 
issues  that,  frankly,  Democrats  did  ignore 
for  a  long  time. 

He  then  stated  about  his  fellow 
Democrats,  and  this  is  Leon  Panetta, 
distinguished  Democrat  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  chairman  of  the  task 
force: 

We've  always  argued  that  jobs  were  Im- 
portant. Yet  some  of  our  programs  were 
almost  providing  incentives  for  people  not 
to  work. 

We've  never  really  paid  enough  attention 
to  the  fiscal  implications  of  our  policies. 

I  don't  think  we  as  a  country  will  ever 
return  to  the  sixties  and  seventies,  when  we 
Just  kept  adding  programs.  But  let's  not  get 
back  into  our  old  habit  of  throwing  money 
at  problems. 

That  is  Mr.  Panetta  speaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  wisdom  and 
candor  deserve  our  highest  praise.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Leon  Panetta's  realism 
replaces  some  of  the  nostalgic  fanta- 
sies that  have  kept  the  Democratic 
leaders  so  much  out  of  touch. 

So  I  think  there  is  room  for  us  to  get 
together  here.  The  President  has 
thrown  out  the  olive  branch.  I  appreci- 
ate the  conciliatory  tone  in  some 
measure  of  the  Speaker's  remarks. 

The  Speaker  very  well  knows  my 
personal  inclination  is  to  get  together 
with  him  on  this  floor  and  then  if  we 
cannot  work  it  out,  go  from  there. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Does  the  gentleman 
recall  early  in  the  year  the  Democrats 
came  out  with  an  alternative— the  gen- 
tleman has  yielded? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  had  not  yet.  I 
wanted  to  make  one  sentence,  and 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

You  know,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  the  Speaker 
knows  me  well  enough  that  my  incli- 
nation is  let  us  get  together  in  this 
body  and  work  together. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  was 
not  able  to  convince  the  President  of 
the  United  States  earlier  in  the  year 
on  the  subject  of  the  budget  cuts 
when  we  sat  with  him,  or  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tax  bill  when  we  sat  with 
him.  There  was  no  olive  branch  ex- 
tended at  that  particular  time. 

The  gentleman  knows  when  we  went 
down  and  talked  about  what  we 
thought  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  America,  there  was  only  one  way 
and  that  was  the  Reagan  way.  There 
was  no  olive  branch  at  that  time. 

If  there  is  an  olive  branch  now  it  is 
because  the  President  is  reacting  to 
the  American  people  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  his  budget  cuts,  with  his  in- 
flation, with  his  interest  rates,  with 
his  projected  unemployment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  remind  the 
Speaker  that  he  must  share  responsi- 
bility for  interest  rates.  They  were  5 
percent  when  Carter  came  into  office 
and  they  went  up  to  15  percent,  the 
same  thing  with  the  inflation  rate, 
double  digit.  Look  at  the  curve  coming 


down  now  in  just  7  months  of  expecta- 
tions, this  year. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thought  August  4 
was  the  happiest  day  the  Republicans 
ever  had.  The  President  had  left  for 
California,  beaming  with  his  new 
boots  on.  America  was  going  to  be 
beautiful. 

What  happened  along  the  line?  The 
gentleman  got  everything  he  wanted. 
The  administration  did  not  need  new 
cuts,  they  did  not  need  new  taxes. 
America  was  going  to  turn  around. 

D  1030 

Investments  were  going  to  be  made 
everywhere.  How  do  we  have  invest- 
ments when  the  people  have  no  confi- 
dence? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  the  program  will 
not  go  in  for  5  days  and  I  think  it  is 
just  ridiculous  to  be  criticizing  a  pro- 
gram that  has  not  even  taken  effect.  It 
will  not  take  effect  until  October  1. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Now,  is  that  not  inter- 
esting, that  you  come  for  changes 
before  it  has  taken  effect? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  You  come  for  changes 
before  it  has  taken  effect. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  let  me  say  that 
when  the  President  initially  proposed 
his  reductions  in  the  budget,  he  asked 
for  $48  billion  or  $49  billion  reduction 
under  the  Carter  budget  proposals. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  You  and  I  know  that 
he  was  responding  to  the  polls  of 
America. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  You  and  I  know  that 
the  figure  was  set  in  reconciliation  at 
$35  billion,  and  there  was  a  cushion 
there  between  what  the  President 
originally  proposed  and  what  we  final- 
ly enacted  in  reconciliation.  That  is 
really  in  essence  what  we  are  still  talk- 
ing about,  and  with  those  projections 
we  are  making  our  case. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Last  night  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  12-percent  cut  below 
his  March  budget  and  you  know  that 
when  the  Gramm-Latta  bill  came 
here,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  had  not  even  seen  it;  it  cajne 
from  Mr.  Stockman.  We  thought  it  in- 
cluded all  the  cuts,  and  you  took  it  on 
face  value. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  was  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House,  and  I  know  the 
Speaker  was  rather  perturbed  because 
there  was  a  significant  number  of 
Members  on  his  side  who  thought  the 
way  we  did,  and  I  can  well  understand 
the  Speaker's  disappointment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  was  with  all  the 
pledges  and  promises  that  were  made. 
As  I  read  the  President's  message  of 
last  night  he  is  now  going  back  on 
them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Those  Members  are 
representing  the  American  people  just 
as  well  as  you  are  as  Speaker  of  this 
House,  and  we  will  have  to  rest  our 
case  on  that.  I  guess  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing argimient.   and  they  will  be 
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carried  on  in  a  good,  gentlemanly  like 
fashion  because  that  is  the  nature  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  You  were  a  part  and 
parcel  of  putting  a  deal  together  with 
the  20-odd  Midwest-Northeast  Repub- 
licans to  restore  the  fuel  assistance 
from  $1.2  to  $1.8  billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  You  were  part  and 
parcel  of  some  of  the  other  restora- 
tions? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Now,  you  sat  down 
with  the  President.  I  presimied  the 
deal  was  made.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  made  a  deal,  are  you 
going  to  allow  the  President  to  break 
his  word  to  those  Republicans?  You 
and  the  Republicans  sat  down  and 
made  that  deal. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  that  was  flexible 
and  the  President  gave  us  that  very 
flexibility  you  were  talking  about  in 
your  remarks.  We  will  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  work  it  out  in  a  reason- 
able and  rational  way  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  participat- 
ing in  this  dialog. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PEACE 
CORPS  REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  HONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Peace  Corps  as  a  nonprofit 
Government  corporation.  The  reason 
is  simple:  It  is  time  to  set  this  very  spe- 
cial organization  free  from  the  bureau- 
cratic entanglements,  political  machi- 
nations, and  policy  implications  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment entity. 

The  Congress  has  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Peace  Corps  program, 
which  many  of  us  feel  is  the  best  "am- 
bassador" the  United  States  has.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Peace  Corps'  10-year 
association  with  the  ACTION  Agency 
has  not  been  a  happy  one.  and  the 
dream  that  started  with  President 
Kennedy  in  1961  has  been  obscured 
and  tarnished  by  bureaucratic  infight- 
ing and  redtape  within  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

In  the  years  since  the  sublimation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  to  ACTION,  volun- 
teer participation  has  declined  from  a 
high  point  of  15.000  volunteers  in  1967 
to  some  5.400  today.  Even  though  the 
reputation  of  the  Peace  Corps  far  out- 
strips that  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  po- 
tential volunteers  must  apply  through 
ACTION.  In  the  past,  policy  differ- 
ences between  ACTION  and  the  Peace 
Corps  were  so  intense  that  the  Peace 
Corps'  first  black  and  woman  Director, 
Carolyn  Payton.  was  forced  to  resign. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  people-to- 
people  program,  not  a  govemment-to- 


govenmient  program,  and  herein  lies 
its  special  contribution  for  both  our 
country,  the  volunteers  themselves, 
and  the  people  of  the  Third  World 
they  work  with.  In  many  developing 
countries,  the  only  American  that 
people  meet  is  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, ready  to  work  side  by  side  with 
them  to  grow  better  crops,  teach  chil- 
dren to  read,  or  to  achieve  better 
health  and  nutrition.  While  U.S. 
policy  might  be  criticized  in  many 
Third  World  countries.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  not  only  welcomed,  but 
urged  to  stay  and  expand  their  activi- 
ties in  many  areas. 

Such  a  unique  organization  needs 
and  deserves  bureaucratic  autonomy. 
The  Peace  Corps  itself  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  a  consensus  has  clearly 
emerged  this  year  that  the  Peace 
Corps  should  be  removed  from  the 
ACTION  Agency.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  unanimously 
passed  an  amendment  to  separate  the 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  and  estab- 
lish it  as  an  independent  executive 
agency.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  passed  a  similar  amend- 
ment on  the  foreign  assistance  author- 
ization, and  the  full  Senate  recently 
added  comparable  language  to  the 
State  Department  authorization.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  full  Congress  will 
agree  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  Agency  this  year. 
In  my  view,  however,  this  is  only  a 
first  step.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  goes  a  step  further  by  es- 
tablishing the  Peace  Corps  as  a  non- 
profit Government  corporation,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  ACTION 
bureaucracy  or  other  formal  ties  with 
the  Executive  branch. 

The  Peace  Corps  Reform  Act  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  the  Peace  Corps  to 
be  an  innovative,  creative,  and  flexible 
institution  and  restores  to  the  agency 
its  control  over  volunteer  recruitment, 
personnel  operations,  and  other  essen- 
tial Peace  Corps  functions.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  Peace  Corps  to  improve  com- 
munication and  coordination  with 
other  domestic  and  international  de- 
velopment and  volunteer  organizations 
and  concentrate  on  meeting  the  basic 
human  needs  of  those  living  in  the 
poorest  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  Peace  Corps  Reform  Act  estab- 
lishes a  Board  of  Directors  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  terms  of  each  Board 
member  are  staggered  so  that  the 
Board  remains  independent  of  any 
particular  Presidential  administration. 
In  addition  to  the  Board,  this  bill  es- 
tablishes a  Peace  Corps  Advisory 
Council  composed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Adviso- 
ry Council  consists  of  representatives 
of  private  voluntary  organizations, 
business,  labor,  and  academic  groups, 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and 
citizens  of  Third  World  nations.  Again. 


the  terms  of  the  Advisory  Council  are 
staggered  to  prevent  politicization  of 
the  Council. 

The  Peace  Corps  Reform  Act  estab- 
lishes a  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Peace  Corps  Board  of  Directors. 
These  individuals  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  accountable  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

To  implement  these  new  structures, 
the  Peace  Corps  Reform  Act  allows 
not  more  than  $200,000  of  the  1982 
Peace  Corps  authorization  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

This  act  proposes  several  changes 
with  respect  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
themselves.  The  monthly  allowance 
has  been  raised  from  $125  to  $150. 
This  allowance  has  not  been  raised 
since  the  creation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  1961.  The  act  stipulates  that  no  vol- 
unteer may  serve  more  than  5  years  in 
any  10-year  period,  unless  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  approves  an  exten- 
sion. The  act  also  includes  instructions 
to  the  Peace  Corps  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  help  integrate  returned  volun- 
teers and  staff  and  to  use  their  skills 
and  experience  in  helping  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  the 
American  public  and  the  peoples  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

This  year  marks  the  20th  armiversa- 
ry  of  the  foujiding  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  first  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  delivered  an  address 
at  a  commemoration,  and  had  this  to 
say  about  its  efforts: 

The  power  of  our  peaceful  efforts  lies 
within  ourselves  and  can  be  given  to  others. 
Many  Peace  Corps  voliinteers  have  pos- 
sessed this  kind  of  peace  *  *  *.  It's  the  qual- 
ity of  caring— caring  for  others,  willingness, 
even  eagerness  to  teach  the  ignorant  or 
bathe  the  dirty,  nurse  the  leper  or  serve  as  a 
fanner,  lawyer,  doctor,  technician,  nurses' 
aid.  in  places  where  thousands,  even  mil- 
lions need  what  you  have,  in  skills,  yes.  but 
most  of  all,  in  human  warmth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  in  Congress 
can  commemorate  this  special  organi- 
zation by  granting  it  the  autonomous 
structure  that  it  needs  and  deserves  to 
carry  out  its  unique  mandate. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  PLANS 

(Mr.  OBE31STAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
their  usual  flair  for  overstatement  and 
oversimplification,  the  President  and 
his  speechwriters  last  night  made  this 
incredible  statement:  "We  built  the 
West  without  an  area  redevelopment 
plan." 

Well,  demeaning  responsible  plan- 
ning for  orderly  economic  growth  will 
not  give  credibility  to  the  President's 
failed  economic  program.  The  city  of 
New  York,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the 
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city  of  Detroit,  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
State  of  Michigan  have  orderly  eco- 
nomic redevelopment  plans  for  re- 
newed growth  in  their  areas.         / 

In  northeastern  Minnesota,  thi^area 
I  represent,  numerous  comn^ities 
have  orderly  plans  for  redevelbpment 
and  area  economic  growth.  I  do  not 
think  they  want  to  hear  about  the 
West  that  was  built  100  years  ago 
without  an  area  redevelopment  plan  as 
justification  for  swallowing  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program.     ^ 

In  fact,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
West.  We  see  water  tables  drawn  down 
to  dangerously  low  levels  because  of 
growth  that  occurred  helter-skelter, 
we  see  the  development  of  communi- 
ties scrambling  to  cope  with  the  rapid 
pace  of  energy  development.  Now  they 
are  looking  for  a  rational  plan  for  an 
orderly  economic  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  game 
plan  is  not  the  one.  I  suggest  that,  in- 
stead of  changing  his  budget  program 
before  it  has  gone  into  effect,  the 
President  and  his  team  should  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board  and  come  up 
with  a  new  tax  program— one  that  will 
give  away  less  to  the  wealthiest  6  per- 
cent of  Americans  and  give  the  coun- 
try a  balanced  budget  tax  bill,  one 
that  can  get  us  back  on  track. 


PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  PROMISES 
FISCAL  SANITY 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January,  when  the  new  administration 
was  sworn  in,  this  country  was  racked 
by  double-digit  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates— as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
highest  interest  rates  and  the  highest 
double-digit  inflation  rate,  in  combina- 
tion, in  the  peacetime  history  of  this 
country— and  the  administration  em- 
barked on  a  course  to  try  to  bring 
under  control  the  excessive  Federal 
spending  that  had  caused  our  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  result,  inflation  is  now  about 
half  of  what  it  was  when  President 
Reagan  first  took  office,  and  interest 
rates  have  started  down. 

The  President  last  night  told  the 
American  people  that  he  intended  to 
stay  on  that  course  until  we  got  back 
to  fiscal  sanity.  He  asked  the  question: 
If  not  us,  who  will  do  it?  If  not  now, 
when  will  it  be  done? 

I  ask  the  question:  Would  the  Ameri- 
can people  rather  have  the  20-percent 
inflation  and  the  high  interest  rates  of 
the  past  administration  or  would  they 
rather  stay  on  the  course  to  fiscal 
sanity? 


FACT  AND  FICTION  IN  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In 
my  office  listening  to  the  exciting  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  our  Speaker  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  to  come  over  as  a  pro- 
fessional economist  to  make  just  a 
couple  of  observations. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  time 
again  that  the  administration's  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  taken  effect,  that  it 
is  supposed  to  begin  only  on  October 
1.  This  is  not  correct  on  two  counts. 

In  the  first  place,  many  features  of 
the  administration's  program  are  ret- 
roactive. They  took  effect  on  January 
1,  1981.  They  have  now  been  operative 
for  9  months. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economy  functions  on  expectations. 
The  sharp  decline  of  the  stock  market 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  financial 
community  to  believe  figures  which 
simply  do  not  add  up  are  an  indication 
that  the  administration's  program  is 
not  working. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
fact  that  midcourse  corrections  are 
proposed  while  claiming  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  begun  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  flaws  in  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policies. 


POSITIVE  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
WOULD  HELP  THE  POOR 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  listened  to  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues  today  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  what  we  have  heard  are 
complaints  about  potential  or  recom- 
mended budget  cuts  without  the  Mem- 
bers making  recommendations  of  their 
own  as  to  where  the  budget  ought  to 
be  cut. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  we  hear 
complaints  about  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation without  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  interest  rates  and  the  in- 
flation we  live  with  now  are  the  prod- 
uct of  past  fiscal  policies,  not  the  ones 
that  have  been  recommended  by  the 
President. 

Let  me  suggest  to  this  House  and  its 
membership  that  nothing  hurts  the 
poor  of  this  country  more  than  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates.  If  we 
truly  care  about  those  citizens  we  will 
not  just  complain  about  what  has  been 
done  or  recommended,  but  we  will  talk 
about  positive  programs.  Higher 
spending  and  higher  deficits  are  not 
going  to  help  the  poor  of  this  country. 
What  will  help  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  program  that  truly  seeks  to 


reduce  the  deficit  and  solve  the  other 
problems  that  face  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  positive  actions 
and  positive  recommendations  are  the 
road  to  turning  this  country  around. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoRTHA).  The  Chair  will  announce 
that  special  orders  will  be  taken  up 
before  the  House  recesses,  as  an- 
nounced yesterday. 


VLADIMIR  AND  CARMELLA  RAIZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  behalf  of  another 
brave  family  that  has  had  to  bear  the 
tragic  burden  of  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
lentless anti-Semitic  persecution.  As 
part  of  the  congressional  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  my  colleagues  the  plight 
of  Vladimir  and  Carmella  Raiz,  re- 
fuseniks  in  the  city  of  Vilnius,  Lithua- 
nia—more victims  of  the  most  system- 
atic and  thoroughgoing  policy  of  reli- 
gious persecution  in  the  modem  world. 

Vladimir  and  Carmella  Raiz— along 
with  their  4-year-old  son,  Moshe— are 
Jews,  and  by  virtue  of  that  have 
drawn  the  special  wrath  of  the  Soviet 
authorities.  That  they  remain  proud 
of  their  heritage  and  faith— that  they 
have  not  buckled  under  the  collective 
weight  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship- 
typifies  the  determination  and  cour- 
age of  the  many  thousands  of  refuse- 
niks  whose  fate  they  share.  The  story 
of  that  courage  must  be  told. 

Vladimir  Raiz  is,  by  education  and 
training,  a  molecular  biologist,  and  he 
worked  in  that  capacity  until  1973. 
Then  he  and  his  wife,  Carmella— a  tal- 
ented concert  violinist— made  a  deci- 
sion that  was  inevitable  in  light  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  denial  of  their 
ancient  heritage.  They  applied  for  a 
visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Just  as  inevitable  was  the  action  of 
the  authorities.  Not  only  was  the  re- 
quest for  a  visa  denied,  but  the  famil- 
iar pattern  of  harassment,  persecution 
and  downright  terrorism  began. 

Vladimir  Raiz,  a  briliant  young  man 
of  science,  now  works  part  time  as  a 
mailman  in  Vilnius.  He  is  denied 
access  to  his  life's  work,  unable  to 
keep  current  on  new  developments  in 
a  fast-changing  field— unable  to  main- 
tain his  standing  in  the  field  in  which 
he  was  suited  to  excel,  and  therefore 
unable  ever  to  resume  this  important 
work  without  years  of  catch-up  work 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  begin. 

His  wife  Carmella  has  been  allowed 
to  continue  her  work  as  a  violinist,  al- 


though Soviet  authorities  will  not 
allow  her  to  travel  with  her  orchestra 
abroad.  Her  work  has  been  interrupt- 
ed, because  she  would  not  trust  her 
son  to  the  woefully  inadequate  Soviet 
day-care  system,  but  she  at  least  has 
managed  to  serve  her  art  within  nar- 
rowly prescribed  limits. 

But  the  harassment  of  the  authori- 
ties has  not  been  limited  to  this  one 
couple;  it  has,  in  the  most  despicable 
fashion,  been  extended  to  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family.  When  Carmella's 
mother  took  ill  at  an  Israeli  Independ- 
ence party  in  Vilnius,  doctors  at  a  local 
hospital  refused  to  treat  her,  claiming 
her  illness  was  incurable.  Less  than  2 
weeks  later  she  was  dead  of  a  perforat- 
ed ulcer— a  death  that  Vladimir  is  con- 
vinced stemmed  not  from  mere  medi- 
cal incompetence,  but  from  a  deliber- 
ate pattern  of  abuse  and  neglect. 

Vladimir's  parents,  who  have  contin- 
ually supported  the  efforts  of  their 
son's  family  to  emigrate,  became  un- 
willing objects  of  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign in  the  Soviet  press.  Those  re- 
ports frequently  stated  that  Vladimir's 
father  opposed  his  son's  wish  to  emi- 
grate—that he  hoped  that  his  son 
would  never  leave,  and  be  buried  along 
side  him  within  the  USSR. 

Part  of  that  grisly  prediction  has  al- 
ready come  true.  In  July  of  1980  Vladi- 
mir's father,  already  a  gravely  ill  man 
who  had  been  denied  proper  medical 
attention,  collapsed  and  died.  The  cru- 
elty of  the  Soviet  authorities  had 
taken  yet  another  toll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  despite  this  inhuman  abuse, 
Vladimir  Raiz  and  his  family  have  not 
given  up.  They  insist  on  their  right  to 
emigrate,  and  they  defy  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities by  persisting  in  their  studies 
of  Jewish  cultuie,  Israeli  history  and 
the  Hebrew  language.  They  will  not 
accept  defeat,  because  they  know  that 
to  give  up  the  quest  for  freedom  and 
dignity  is  to  surrender  the  essence  of 
one's  own  humanity. 

It  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  to  speak  out  in  favor  of 
Vladimir  and  Carmella  Raiz,  and  all 
the  refuseniks  who  share  their 
plight— because  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  wher- 
ever it  is  threatened.  Together  we  can 
press  for  an  end  to  the  repulsive  i>oli- 
cies  that  have  brought  tragedy  and 
pain  to  Vladimir  and  Carmella  Raiz. 
We  must  do  so— the  call  of  freedom 
demands  no  less.* 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Campbell)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
heard   the   President   of   the   United 


States  last  night  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech  address  an  issue  that  is 
most  sensitive  to  all  of  us,  that  being 
the  issue  of  social  security. 

I  take  this  time  today  to  present  a 
review  of  what  we  have  done  in  social 
security  and  where  we  have  gone.  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  we  put 
it  in  perspective  and  that  we  get  away 
from  the  political  rhetoric  that  sur- 
rounds the  issue. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  objec- 
tively try  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  draining  trust  funds 
which  jeopardize  the  benefits  of  all  of 
those  who  have  retired.  No  one  in  this 
body  wants  to  see  a  situation  come  to 
pass  where  a  person  who  is  dependent 
upon  social  security  has  a  check  de- 
layed or  cut  off  because  of  irresponsi- 
ble actions  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  not  facing  up  to  the 
fiscal  crisis  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today. 

Let  us  go  back  and  review  briefly,  if 
we  may,  the  history  of  social  security. 
If  a  person  were  to  have  retired  in 
1980,  having  started  on  social  security 
at  its  very  beginning,  in  the  late 
1930's,  having  paid  the  maximum  ben- 
efit every  year  he  worked,  that  pei-son 
throughout  his  lifetime  would  have 
paid  a  little  over  $12,000  into  social  se- 
curity. That  person  retiring  today 
under  full  benefits  will  drawback 
every  penny  that  he  paid  in  during  a 
lifetime  in  the  first  18  months  to  2 
years  of  his  retirement. 

So  I  think  we  can  look  at  the  prob- 
lem we  are  faced  with.  Back  then  we 
had  about  16  people  working  for  every 
person  retired.  Now  we  have  a  little 
over  three  working  for  every  one  re- 
tired. 

So  let  us  be  realistic.  We  have  a 
problem.  The  problem  is  how  do  we 
keep  the  taxes  on  the  working  Ameri- 
cans below  30,  40,  or  50  percent  of 
their  income  when  we  get  down  to  one 
person  working  for  each  one  retired? 

D  1045 

If  that  is  not  a  problem,  I  do  not 
know  what  is,  and  I  think  it  is  time  we 
addressed  it. 

Let  us  look  at  how  we  began  to  get 
into  trouble  in  social  security,  not  just 
passing  along  the  fact  that  we  have 
more  retired  and  less  working  to  sup- 
port them  now;  but  we  had  other 
problems. 

In  the  late  1950's,  we  decided  that 
we  would  undertake  to  allow  early  re- 
tirement at  the  age  of  62.  Basically, 
this  was  done  because  of  the  women 
that  we  had  in  the  work  force.  It  was 
felt  that  there  was  a  need  to  provide  a 
differential  in  retirement.  We  worked 
on  and  did  provide  an  80-percent  level 
of  retirement  at  that  time,  and  we 
have  held  to  it  ever  since. 

No  one  argues  with  that,  no  one  had 
an  argument.  That  is,  until  the  early 
1970's,  when  we  started  indexing  bene- 
fits to  inflation.  And  then  we  hit  the 


late  1970's,  under  the  last  administra- 
tion, where  15-  and  20-percent  infla- 
tion became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Then,  people's  benefits  started  going 
up  every  year  at  a  rate  of  12  or  15  per- 
cent. 

Now,  the  American  people  are  very 
smart  people.  It  did  not  take  people 
long  to  understand  they  could  retire  at 
62,  have  a  cost-of-living  increase  of  11 
or  12  or  13  percent  a  year,  and  draw 
more  by  the  time  they  were  64  than  if 
they  had  stayed  and  worked  until  they 
were  65.  This  compounded  the  prob- 
lem we  had.  As  you  can  see,  these  are 
realistic  problems.  These  are  things 
that  must  be  addressed. 

But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  we 
went  further.  We  decided  that  rather 
than  make  people  have  to  earn  their 
benefits  on  social  security,  as  most 
working  Americans  I  know  have  had 
to  do,  we  would  put  in  a  minimum 
foundation,  to  make  sure  that  people 
could  draw  social  security  at  a  certain 
amount,  whether  they  earned  it  or 
not.  That  began  to  drain  away  from 
people  who  had  earned  it.  But  that 
was  not  bad  in  all  cases,  because  we 
were  trying  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
workers,  something  the  President  said 
he  wants  to  take  care  of  now,  and 
something  that  he  will  reinstate. 

However,  we  had  another  group  in 
the  society.  We  had  a  group  of  people 
in  America,  the  people  who  had  re- 
tired under  other  systems,  who  had 
never  paid  into  social  security,  who 
found  the  loophole,  the  loophole  of 
the  minimum  benefit,  and  they  re- 
tired—yes, some  Federal  employees- 
rushed  out  and  worked  a  minimum 
niunber  of  quarters  under  social  secu- 
rity just  so  they  could  draw  a  double 
retirement.  Some  of  them  paid  in  as 
little  as  $100,  total  into  social  security 
taxes,  and  are  now  drawing  over  $3,000 
a  year  in  benefits. 

What  does  that  do  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  who  have  worked  a  lifetime 
in  a  mill  and  who  have  paid  100  per- 
cent of  their  taxes,  to  have  these 
people  drawing  minimum  benefits  and 
draining  them? 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  to 
be  corrected  on  this  social  security 
program.  That  is  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  talked  about. 
That  is  the  responsible  action.  You 
cannot  just  sit  back  and  say  that  social 
security  should  be  allowed  to  go  down 
the  drain.  You  have  to  come  forward 
and  say  that  social  security  should  be 
protected  for  those  who  earned  the 
benefits  and  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits, but  in  no  way  should  their  bene- 
fits be  jeopardized  to  provide  a  pay- 
ment to  people  who  never  earned 
these  benefits  in  the  first  place.  That 
is  the  only  responsible  way  to  go  about 
it.  Now,  the  President  has  raised  the 
issue.  It  is  not  a  popular  political  issue. 
But,  let  us  go  a  little  further.  The 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 
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O'Neill)  had  said  earlier  that  the  so- 
lution was  to  borrow  from  the  trust 
funds  because  one  trust  fund  was 
broke  and  two  were  not.  The  President 
said.  "Pine,  I  will  meet  you  halfway. 
We  will  borrow  from  the  trust  funds. 
But  you  know  and  I  know  that  that 
will  not  last  but  2  or  3  years.  Now. 
please  join  me,  and  let  us  get  out  of 
the  politics  of  this,  let  us  get  out  of 
the  political  rhetoric,  let  us  start  wor- 
rying about  that  person  who  is  80 
years  old,  dependent  upon  that  check, 
and  let  us  do  something  to  make  sure 
this  system  stays  intact." 

Yes,  the  challenge  has  been  throvm 
out.  And.  yes,  I  think  that  the  Speaker 
indicated  that  he  in  fact  would  try  to 
cooperate,  to  some  degree.  And  I  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  see  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  liberal 
and  conservative.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  join  together  with  one 
common  goal;  that  is,  to  strengthen 
the  social  security  system  so  that  the 
people  who  have  earned  their  benefits 
and  are  planning  retirement  in  the 
future  can  bank  on  it  and  not  worry 
about  it. 

God  forbid  that  we  ever  see  a  day  in 
this  Nation  when  the  elderly  of  Amer- 
ica, who  have  given  us  so  much 
through  the  things  that  they  have 
provided  this  Nation,  are  ever  set  off 
against  the  young  of  America  who 
resent  paying  taxes  to  support  a 
system  set  up  to  take  care  of  them  in 
their  retirement. 

Yet  I  can  tell  you  that  I  can  see 
storm  clouds  on  the  horizon.  There  is 
no  question  that  if  you  ask  a  yoimg 
worker  going  into  the  marketplace 
today  to  pay  35.  40,  or  50  percent  of 
their  salary  in  social  security  taxes, 
that  that  young  worker  is  going  to 
resent  it.  And  there  is  then  going  to  be 
a  resentment  against  those  who  are 
drawing  it.  We  do  not  want  that  in 
America.  We  do  not  need  that  in 
America. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  put  forth  some  proposals 
that  we  should  consider.  I  am  a 
member  of  his  party,  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  of  them.  But  neither  do  I 
agree  with  any  type  of  demagogic  posi- 
tion against  him.  I  might  agree  with  a 
solid  position  if  an  alternative  were  of- 
fered. I  have  seen  no  alternatives. 
Where  are  the  alternatives?  Where  are 
those,  who  have  come  forth  with  all  of 
the  criticism,  with  their  alternate 
plans?  I  should  hope  that  we  can  over- 
come this  today  and  that  in  fact  we 
will  have  constructive  alternatives  and 
in  the  future  that  we  can  look  at  the 
American  people  and  say  we  rose  and 
we  met  the  challenge  and  we  protected 
that  which  should  have  been  protect- 
ed and  we  made  the  decisions  that  had 
to  be  made.  For,  in  the  words  of  the 
President,  "If  not  us,  who?  If  not  now, 
when?" 


I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  wait 
until  1990  and  still  be  asking  those 
questions. 


DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  Messrs.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  and 
Wtlie  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  Federal  deposi- 
tory institution  regulatory  agencies. 
As  you  know,  officials  of  these  agen- 
cies have  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs over  the  last  several  months  to 
stress  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
They  are  confronting  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  institutions  which  are 
being  strained  by  present  economic 
conditions.  The  regulators'  ability  to 
act  expeditiously  is  hampered  by  re- 
strictions contained  in  present  law, 
and  the  bill  would  provide  them  with 
more  flexible  authority  to  handle  the 
number  and  variety  of  cases  they  now 
have. 

Change  in  the  financial  marketplace 
is  occurring  very  rapidly,  and  we  have 
announced  that  the  committee  will 
commence  in  October  a  full-scale 
review  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  financial  markets, 
of  the  need  for  restructuring  existing 
financial  institutions,  and  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  area. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  conditions 
in  the  economy  necessitate  the  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  requested  by 
the  agencies.  They  are  moving  quickly 
to  devise  solutions  to  problem  cases 
which  may  not  be  the  most  efficient. 
The  bill  contains  two  changes  from 
the  version  requested  by  the  regula- 
tors. One,  the  increase  in  the  Treasury 
line  of  credit  for  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Con>oration,  and 
the  National  Credit  Union  Share  In- 
surance Fund  is  deleted.  Second,  the 
bill  would  sunset  all  of  the  provisions 
on  December  31,  1982.  Since  the  sub- 
ject of  deposit  insurance  and  regula- 
tion is  a  vital  portion  of  the  overall 
subject  of  financiaJ  institutions  re- 
structuring, the  changes  in  authority 
for  the  agencies  must  be  sunsetted  to 
allow  the  committee  to  review  their 
operation  and  need  in  the  future.  It  is 
our  intent  on  Tuesday,  September  29, 
1981,  to  consider  the  regulators  bill. 

After  completion  of  our  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  the  committee  can 
then  begin  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
broader  issues  that  we  must  address  in 
the  near  future.  At  this  time,  I  include 
a  section-by-section  summary  of  the 
bill  in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing these  remarks: 


Siction-By-Sbction  Analysis  of  Assist- 
ANcx  Legislation  (Deposit  iNsiniANcx 
Flexibiutt  Act) 

Section  1:  This  section  expands  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  FDIC  can  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  insured  banlcs.  Present 
law  limits  FDIC's  authority  to  situations  in 
which  an  Insured  bank  that  the  FDIC 
deems  essential  to  provide  adequate  banking 
service  In  the  community  closes  or  Is  In 
danger  of  closing.  FDIC  may  then  extend 
loans  to  the  bank,  make  deposits  In  It,  or 
purchase  Its  assets.  The  language  In  the  bill 
permiU  FDIC  to  extend  this  assistance 
when  severe  financial  conditions  threaten 
the  sUbUlty  of  a  significant  number  of  in- 
sured banks.  Such  assistance  can  only  be  ex- 
tended, however,  when  the  FDIC  finds  that 
doing  so  would  substantially  reduce  its  risk 
of  loss. 

Section  2:  This  section  permits  the  FDIC 
to  provide  merger-related  assistance  to  an 
acquiring  Institution  that  Is  Insured  by  the 
FSLIC.  Existing  law  allows  such  assistance 
to  go  to  Insured  banks,  thereby  excluding 
FSLIC-insured  associations. 

Section  3:  This  section  permits  the  FDIC 
to  Indemnify  the  FSLIC  for  a  period  of  five 
years  against  losses  when  a  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  converts,  under  this 
bUl's  emergency  authority,  Into  a  Federal 
stock  savings  bank  that  is  insured  by  the 
FSLIC.  The  amount  of  the  Indemnity  will 
be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  two  cor- 
porations. The  existing  indemnity  provision 
which  prescribes  a  five-year  decreasing  per- 
centage formula  governing  FDIC  reimburse- 
ment in  non-emergency  situations,  would 
govern  conversions  that  result  in  formation 
of  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank,  rather 
than  a  stock  savings  bank. 

Section  4:  This  section  permiU  the  FDIC 
to  treat  as  an  expense  the  earnings  It  fore- 
goes by  extending  loans  at  rates  below  what 
the  FDIC  could  earn  in  its  investment  port- 
folio. 

Section  5:  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
permits  waiver  of  the  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  finds 
that  an  emergency  exists  regarding  an  ap- 
plication involving  a  tiirift  institution.  Sub- 
section (b)  defines  the  term  "thrift  institu- 
tion", for  purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  to  include  a  Federal  stock 
savings  bank  or  stock  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation. Subsection  <c)  is  an  explicit  excep- 
tion to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  pro- 
hibition on  interstate  acquisitions  for  emer- 
gency transactions  authorized  by  Section  15 
of  the  bUl. 

Section  6:  This  section  allows  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  if  one  of  three  pre- 
scribed conditions  is  met,  to  approve  the 
conversion  of  a  savings  and  loan  association 
or  savings  bank  from  a  mutual  to  a  stock 
form.  The  three  conditions  are: 

(1)  If  an  institution  is  In  receivership; 

(2)  If  severe  financial  conditions  exist 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  conversion  is  likely  to  improve  the 
institution's  financial  condition;  or 

(3)  If  either  the  FDIC  or  the  FSLIC  has 
contracted  to  assist  the  institution  through 
loans,  contributions,  asset  purchases  and 
the  like. 

The  Bank  Board  can  require  the  conver- 
sion of  a  Federal  mutual  institution,  or  au- 
thorize a  state-chartered  mutual  institution 
to  convert.  The  FSLIC  must  Insure  any  Fed- 
eral stock  savings  bank  resulting  from  a  con- 
version, and  the  Board  can  condition  the 
conversion  on  FDIC  agreeing  to  provide  a 
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reasonable  indemnity  for  a  period  of  five 
years  to  the  FSLIC.  The  new  stock  institu- 
tion can.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
Board,  continue  to  engage  in  any  activities 
engaged  in  by  Its  predecessor  institution  on 
December  31.  1977.  The  section  also  makes 
technical  changes  to  FSUC's  Insurance  au- 
thority and  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act 
to  recognize  the  Federal  stock  savings  bank 
as  a  thrift  institution. 

Section  7:  This  section  broadens  the 
FSLIC's  authority  to  assist  troubled  tlirlft 
institutions.  Current  law  allows  the  FSLIC 
to  make  loans  or  contributions  to  or  pur- 
chase the  assets  of  an  institution  to  prevent 
Its  default,  or.  if  It  is  in  default,  to  restore  it 
to  normal  operation.  In  addition,  the  FSLIC 
currently  can  take  similar  actions  to  facili- 
tate a  merger  with  another  insured  thrift 
institution.  The  draft  bill  would  expand  the 
range  of  financial  assistance  that  the  FSLIC 
can  provide  (to  include  making  deposits  in 
and  purchasing  securities  of  the  troubled 
thrift  institution).  In  addition,  the  draft  bill 
would  permit  FSLIC  to  act  when  severe  fi- 
nancial conditions  exist  which  threaten  the 
stability  of  a  significant  number  of  insured 
Institutions  or  which  threaten  insured  insti- 
tutions having  significant  financial  re- 
sources. As  under  existing  law,  the  amount 
of  FSLIC  assistance  is  limited  to  that  neces- 
sary to  save  the  cost  of  liquidation,  unless 
the  FSLIC  finds  that  the  institution  is  es- 
sential to  providing  adequate  savings  or 
home  financing  services  in  its  community,  in 
which  case  the  assistance  limit  does  not 
apply.  This  section  also  permits  the  FSLIC, 
in  deciding  what  steps  to  take  to  help  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  that  is  in 
default,  to  take  into  account  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  FSLIC  as  well  as  the  savers  who 
have  money  in  the  association.  The  FSLIC 
is  also  required,  as  conservator  or  receiver  of 
a  defaulted  S&L  to  pay  all  valid  credit  obli- 
gations of  the  association. 

Section  8:  This  section  allows  the  FSLIC 
to  approve  a  merger  or  a  transfer  of  assets 
and  liabilities  between  two  FSLIC-insured 
institutions,  regardless  of  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, or  l>etween  an  Insured  institution  and 
any  other  company,  if  the  FSLIC  finds  that 
severe  financial  conditions  threaten  the  sta- 
bility of  a  significant  number  of  insured  in- 
stitutions or  the  stability  of  Insured  institu- 
tions with  significant  financial  resources. 
The  section  requires  the  FSLIC  to  give 
paramount  consideration  to  minimizing  the 
financial  assistance  provided  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  section  sets  priorities  relating  to 
the  types  of  institutions  that  would  merge 
and  their  geographic  locations.  First  prefer- 
ence goes  to  institutions  of  the  same  typ>e 
within  the  same  state:  second  to  institutions 
of  the  same  type  in  different  states;  third  to 
institutions  of  different  types  in  the  same 
state:  and  fourth  to  different  types  in  differ- 
ent states.  Mergers  or  transfers  involving  a 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
FSUC. 

Section  9:  This  section  permits  temporary 
suspensions  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
payments  to  their  reserve  accounts,  and 
allows  dividends  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Banks'  undivided  profits,  when  severe  finan- 
cial conditions  exist  threatening  the  stabili- 
ty of  member  institutions. 

Section  10:  This  section  amends  the  exist- 
ing prohibition  on  FSLIC  borrowings  from 
sources  other  than  Treasury  to  permit  the 
Corporation  to  borrow  from  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks.  FSLIC  borrowings  from  Feder- 
al Home  liOan  Banks  must  be  at  interest 
rates  at  least  as  high  as  the  Banks'  current 


marginal  cost  of  funds,  and  those  loans 
must  be  adequately  secured,  as  determined 
by  the  Board. 

Section  11:  This  section  permits  the 
FSLIC  to  avoid  rebating  its  secondary  re- 
serve to  insured  institutions,  when  it  deter- 
mines that  extraordinary  financial  condi- 
tions exist  that  increase  the  FSLIC's  risk. 

Section  12:  This  section  permits  the 
NCUA  Board  to  authorize  the  National 
Credit  Union  Share  Insurance  Fund  to 
borrow  from  the  NCUA  Central  Liquidity 
Faculty. 

Section  13:  This  section  allows  the  NCUA 
Board  to  approve  mergers  or  purchases  and 
assumption  transactions  between  two  in- 
sured credit  unions,  if  one  of  the  credit 
unions  is  insolvent  or  in  danger  of  becoming 
so,  if  an  emergency  is  found  to  exist  and  if 
no'  other  reasonable  alternatives  are  avail- 
able. The  field  of  membership  of  the  surviv- 
ing credit  union  cannot  be  expanded  as  a 
consequence  of  the  acquisition.  The  Board 
may  also  authorize  a  purchase  and  assump- 
tion arrangement  between  an  insured  credit 
union  facing  Insolvency  and  any  other  fed- 
erally-insured financial  institution  other 
than  a  credit  union. 

Section  14:  This  section  permits  the 
NCUA  Central  Liquidity  Faculty  to  advance 
funds  to  the  Share  Insurance  Fund. 

Section  IS:  This  section  allows  the  FDIC, 
when  appointed  receiver  for  a  closed  in- 
sured bank  that  has  assets  greater  than 
0.12%  of  the  U.S.  total,  to  sell  the  assets  of 
the  bank  to  a  subsidiary  of  an  out-of-state 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  regsirdless  of 
Federal  or  state  laws  which  now  may  pro- 
hibit the  transaction.  The  subsidiary  must 
be  insured  and  must  be  located  in  the  same 
state  as  the  closed  bank.  The  section  pre- 
scribes a  process  to  give  first  priority  to  in- 
state financial  institutions  and  second  prior- 
ity to  institutions  in  adjacent  states,  before 
sale  to  subsidiaries  of  other  out-of-state  in- 
stitutions is  allowed.  Prior  to  soliciting 
offers  for  a  sale  and  assumption,  the  FDIC 
must  consult  with  the  State  bank  supervisor 
in  the  state  in  which  the  closed  bank  was 
chartered.  The  FDIC  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  antitrust  implications  before  au- 
thorizing a  sale  under  this  section. 

Section  16:  This  section  sunsets  the  Act  on 
December  31,  1982,  but  preserves  the  validi- 
ty of  actions  taken  under  the  Act  prior  to 
that  date. 

Section  17:  This  section  prescribes  the 
short  title  of  the  Act,  the  Deposit  Insurance 
FlexlbUity  Act.* 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Sepr 
tember  24,  1981.  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before 
the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  52 
minutes  a.m.),  the  House  stood  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  I3I5 
APTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha)  at 
1:15  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  325)  entitled  "A  joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House:  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.  McClttre,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Mattinglt,  Mr. 
RtTDUAH,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Prozmire, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Bumpers  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
325,  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  325)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Whitten,  Boland,  Natcher, 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Adoabbo.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Yates,  Roybal,  Bevill. 
Benjamin,  Ginn,  Dixon.  Fazio,  Conte, 
McDade,  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Myers, 
Young  of  Florida.  Kemp,  Burgener, 
and  O'Brien. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28.  1981. 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER. 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  325,  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 28.  1981.  or  any  day  thereafter,  to 
consider  the  conference  report  and 
any  amendments  in  disagreement  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  NEED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACTION  NOW 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  need  another  task  force  to  study 
social  security  problems.  We  know 
what  the  problems  are.  and  we  have 
known  them  for  a  long  time.  What  we 
need  are  specific  long  and  short  range 
recommendations  and  specific  legisla- 
tion by  the  administration.  We  need 
the  leadership  of  the  President  and 
the  administration,  and  the  Congress. 

If  the  Senate  will  advance  a  mean- 
ingful bill.  I  am  still  confident  the 
House  will  consider  it  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Everyl)ody  is  ducking  the  tough 
decisions.  These  social  security  prob- 
lems will  not  go  away— they  will  only 
get  worse  as  our  emotions  and  fears  or 
distrusts  grow.  Action  so  far  has  been 
shortsighted  and  political.  The  real 
tragedy  is  that  the  participants  in 
social  security  will  suffer  additional 
years  of  uncertainty  about  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  younger  Members  of 
this  great  Congress  will  see  social  secu- 
rity rising  out  of  the  mist  like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  to  haunt  them  again  and 
again. 

Let  us  hope  the  Congress  will  meet 
its  obligation  now.  If  the  Commission 
is  established— and  it  looks  like  it 
might  be— I  hope  the  President  will 
speed  up  its  work  and  will  participate 
in  it  himself  so  that  we  can  know  what 
his  views  are. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  describe  to  the 
Members  the  situation,  from  a  parlia- 
mentary standpoint. 


We  await  the  opportunity  to  act 
upon  the  conference  committee 
report,  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
other  body  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  informed  that  we  do  not  have 
the  papers,  and  will  not  have  them  for 
some  little  time  yet,  and  that  it  seems 
improbable  that  we  would  be  likely  to 
have  a  conference  report  on  Monday. 
Not  impossible,  but  improbable. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House,  just  having  acted  on  the  two 
unanimous-consent  requests  I  made.  I 
expect  to  call  the  Senator  who  heads 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
other  body  and  see  what  is  possible  in 
the  way  of  getting  together. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  suggest,  then, 
that  if  it  becomes  evident  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  vote  on  Monday,  then 
we  will  instruct  the  whips'  offices  in 
order  that  they  may  call  all  Members 
and  advise  them  to  that  effect,  be- 
cause there  has  been  quite  some  con- 
siderable interest  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
votes  on  Monday. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my 
leader  that  on  this  side  we  expect  to 
do  everything  we  c£in  to  get  together. 
But  as  the  gentleman  knows,  dealing 
with  the  other  body  and  the  many 
problems  here,  as  I  advise  the  leader- 
ship to  go  with,  I  do  not  know  what 
success  we  will  have;  but  we  are  ready 
to  go  on  our  side. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  to  leave  it  at  that. 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  is  less  than  an 
even  chance  that  we  would  have  a  con- 
ference committee  report  on  which  we 
might  be  able  to  vote  Monday.  If  it  be- 
comes evident  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  we  cannot,  then  we  will 
advise  the  minority  leadership,  and  we 
would  expect  the  whips'  offices  from 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
leaders'  offices  to  advise  the  Members. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  would  we  expect 
that  if  this  were  to  go  over  untU 
Wednesday,  the  continuing  resolution 
conference  report  would  be  the  priori- 
ty business  of  the  day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  the  most  neces- 
sary business  of  the  day.  quite  obvi- 
ously, and  it  would  be  the  only  vote 
that  we  would  entertain  on  Wednes- 
day, since  Wednesday  is  the  second 
day  of  the  Jewish  religious  holidays. 
By  preference,  we  would  rather  not 
have  any  votes  on  Wednesday,  but  be- 
cause of  the  inexorable  approach  on 
the  following  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 


act  on  Wednesday.  If  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  us  to  forego  any  possibility  of 
a  vote  on  Monday,  it  will  be  put  over 
until  Wednesday.  That  would  be  the 
only  vote  that  we  would  expect  to  en- 
tertain on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  has  now  presented  us  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  conferees  have 
been  appointed.  It  is  likely,  then,  we 
will  get  a  vote  on  Monday  or  Wednes- 
day, as  it  appears  now. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi presented  the  continuing  resolution, 
he  indicated  that  it  would  be  in  order 
Monday,  or  whenever  the  continuing 
resolution  is  considered,  to  make  cer- 
tain motions  pertaining  to  that  par- 
ticular resolution. 

My  inquiry  is:  Is  there  any  intention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of- 
fering amendments  or  making  in  order 
amendments  pertaining  to  the  social 
security  program? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemaui  from  Mississip- 
pi. And  may  I  say.  I  agree  with  the 
majority  leader  that  the  outlook  of 
getting  together  is  very  dark  indeed, 
so  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  ready 
with  anything  on  Monday.  But  I  have 
no  intention  of  making  any  motions  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Social  security  is  a  difficult  question. 
It  is  not  in  the  continuing  resolution, 
and  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  concerned.  I  ap- 
preciate the  clear  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  they 
will  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  O'Neill  (at  his  own  request),  for 
4  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  his  own  request),  for 
4  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  HiLER,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATEH,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Campbell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of   Mr.   SuMiA)    to   revise   and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SuNiA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  306.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  hydroelectric  powerplants  at  vari- 
ous existing  water  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 

S.  1365.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  regarding  farm  produce  storage  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary; 

S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  November  22, 
1981,  as  "National  Family  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  September 
24,  1981,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


H.R.  618.  An  act  to  convey  certain  inter- 
ests in  public  lands  to  the  city  of  Angels. 
Calif.;  and 

H.R.  2218.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 28.  1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  cer- 
tain budget  authority  proposed  by  the 
President  for  rescission,  but  rejected  by 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  pro()Osed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Turkey  (Trans- 
mittal No.  81-100),  pursuant  to  section  813 
of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2249.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Greece  (Trans- 
mittal No.  81-102),  pursuant  to  section  813 
of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  UJS.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Korea 
(Transmittal  No.  81-106),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 813  of  Public  jjaw  94-106;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2251.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  rule  to  exempt  from  incre- 
mental pricing  natural  gas  used  as  boUer 
fuel  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  agri- 
cultiu-al  chemicals,  animal  feed,  and  food, 
pursuant  to  section  206(d)(2)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2252.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  81-100),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b>  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  together  with  certification  that 
the  sale  is  consistent  witii  the  principles 
contained  iii  section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  pursuant  to  section 
620C(d)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Greece  (Transmittal  No.  81-102),  pursu- 


ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  together  with  certification  that 
the  sale  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
contained  in  section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  pursuant  to  section 
620C(d)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting, 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Korea  (Transmittal  No.  81-106),  pur-  - 
suant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  196*7,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chair,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Senior  Executive  Service,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  1205(aK3);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  B11A£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  DINGELX,:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  304  (Rept.  No.  97- 
252).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ZABIXX^KI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  176. 
Concurrent  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Egypt  Con- 
cerning Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy 
(Rept.  No.  97-253).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  S.  1475.  A  bill  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Rept.  No.  97- 
254).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
regarding  the  rate  of  duty  that  may  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  with  respect  to 
sugar  imports;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-255).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95.  Concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
the  reduction  of  export  credit  subsidies  in 
world  trade  (Rept.  No.  97-256,  Part  I).  And 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  4566.  A  bill  to  reduce 
certain  duties,  to  suspend  temporarily  cer- 
tain duties,  to  extend  certain  existing  sus- 
pensions of  duties,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-257).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
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tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONKER: 

H.R.  4596.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  Government  corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  4597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act,  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978,  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marines  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  4598.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  eliminate  certain  inequities  in  the  s'orvi- 
vor  benefit  plan  provided  for  under  such 
subchapter,  to  improve  such  plan  by  author- 
izing certain  new  options  for  participants  in 
such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  4599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  deduc- 
tion for  business  meals  and  to  earmark  the 
savings  from  such  reduction  for  the  school 
lunch  programs;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on   Education   and   Labor   and   Ways   and 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  4600.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  provisions  of  such 
title  that  impose  certain  restrictions  on  en- 
listed members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  on 
members  of  military  bands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4601.  A  bill  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  year  1980,  for  a  certain  period,  and  for 
other  purijoses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  4602.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  duty  on  certain  prostheses  if  imported 
for  charitable  therapeutic  use,  or  for  free 
distribution  by  certain  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Stanton    of    Ohio,    and    Mr. 

Wylie): 

H.R.  4603.  A  bill  to  provide  flexibility  to 

the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 

the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan   Insurance 

Corporation,  and  the  Federal  supervisory 


agencies  to  deal  with  financiaUy  distressed 
depository  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bennett): 

H.R.  4604.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state restraint  of  children  in  violation  of 
rights  of  custody  and  visitation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.  Con.  Res.  192.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  immediately  develop  and  present 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  to  correct  the  social 
security  benefit  disparity  which  has  become 
known  as  the  notch  problem;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Huck- 
ABT,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  190:  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Garcia,  Ms.  Mikitlski.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  443:  Mr.  Moppett. 

H.R.  444:  Mr.  Jeppords,  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

H.R.  1042:  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Zeperetti,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  2297:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  2319:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  2646:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  3393:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  3575:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Fascell,  and  Ms.  P^edler. 

H.R.  3719:  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.R.  3909:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr.  McHUGH. 

H.R.  4351:  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Kramer,  and  Mr.  Spence. 


H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Napier. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Beard, 
Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  E:dgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  FiR- 
DLEY,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Oood- 
ling,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr. 
Zeperetti. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Derhick,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Flippo, 
and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
CoURTER,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  HUTTO,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Udall,  and 
Mr.  Winn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166;  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
and  Mr.  Pepper. 


September  25,  1981 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

215.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Ar- 
izona School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Educa- 
tion Association,  Tucson.  Ariz.,  relative  to 
telephone  access  for  persons  who  use  hear- 
ing aids;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

216.  Also,  petition  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  proposal  to 
change  Federal  election  days  from  Tuesdays 
to  Sundays;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRAYnt 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLD.,  DD.,  ofTered  tlie  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Qod  who  art  just  and  merci- 
ful In  all  Thy  ways,  on  this  significant 
day  In  our  national  life,  we  pray  for  the 
Supreme  Court  and  especially  for  the  new 
Associate  Justice.  May  they  be  strength- 
ened in  their  awesome  responsibility.  Pre- 
serve them  against  all  that  would  (Jefame 
or  impugn  their  high  office.  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  sacred  trust,  help  us  never 
to  fail  to  pray  for  them. 

With  profound  gratitude  we  contem- 
plate the  extraordinary  vision  and  wis- 
dom with  which  our  founders  composed 
the  Constitution  providing  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment imprecedented  in  history.  We 
are  amazed  when  we  realize  the  strength, 
versatility,  and  flexibility  of  a  system 
conceived  two  centuries  ago  which  en- 
dures so  effectively  to  this  day  despite 
the  magnitude  of  change. 

As  righteousness  and  justice  are  the 
foundation  of  Thy  throne. — ^Psalm  89: 
14. 

Grant  to  every  branch  of  government 
the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  be  faithful 
to  the  legacy  left  us  by  the  fathers  of 
this  Republic.  Let  not  Isaiah's  words  be 
true  of  us : 

No  one  enters  suit  justly,  no  one  goes 
to  law  honestly:  they  rely  on  empty  pleas, 
they  speak  lies  .  .  .  Justice  is  turned 
back,  and  righteousness  stands  afar. — 
Isaiah  59:4,  14  RSV. 

Thou  has  shown  us  what  is  good,  what 
Thou  dost  require  of  us: 

To  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  our  God. — Micah  6:  8. 

Help  us  O  Lord,  to  obey.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SPEECH 
LAST  NIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  last  eve- 
ning the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  the  Nation  on  a  matter  of  ex- 
traordinary importance. 

Tills  Nation's  foundation  for  economic 
recovery  was  planted  this  past  January, 
and  construction  since  then,  in  the  form 
of  the  largest  budget  reduction  and  tax 
relief  packages  ever,  has  progressed  fast- 
er and  more  successfully  than  many  had 
expected.  Although  the  building  is  not 
finished.  President  Reagan  last  night 
proved  once  again  that  he  is  leading  us 
on  a  firm  and  responsible  course. 

President  Reagan's  task  last  night  was 
not  an  easy  one.  Burgeoning  budget  defi- 
cits have  necessitated  another  round  of 
commitments  to  restrain  the  size  and 
cost  of  Government. 

While  there  are  some  that  have  chosen 
to  look  away  from  such  realities,  I  believe 
the  President  has  not.  He  prescribed  the 
essential  sacrifices,  and  articulated  his 
determination  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  American  public. 

Salient  among  the  issues  raised  by  the 
President,  was  social  security,  I  believe 
that  President  Reagan  and  the  Con- 
gress are  dealing  with  a  complex  and 
sensitive  issue;  seeking  to  guarantee  its 
future,  while  reassuring  those  depend- 
ent on  it  now,  that  they  will  not  be  left 
alone. 

In  his  speech  last  n'ght,  the  President 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
bipartisan  task  force  which  would  by 
January  of  1983,  develop  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  problems  facing  the 
social  security  system.  He  requested  that 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  I  each  name  five 
members  to  this  council. 

I  agree  with  the  President  on  this  pro- 
posal and  I  will  begin  this  week  to  de- 
termine which  Senators  shall  be  named. 

Such  a  long-term  approach  coincides 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  yesterday,  which  is  de- 
signed to  address  short-range  problems 
in  the  system.  By  a  vote  of  19  to  0,  the 
committee  provided  for  the  restoration 
of  minimum  benefits  to  most  present  re- 
cipients, and  additionally  permits  inter- 
fimd  borrowing. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Dole,  the  ranking 
Democratic  member.  Senator  Long,  and 


all  the  members  of  the  committee  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  efforts. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "three 
things  are  to  be  looked  to  in  a  building: 
That  it  stand  on  the  right  spot,  that  it 
be  securely  founded;  that  it  be  success- 
fully executed." 

The  building  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  year.  Is  such  a  building.  What 
the  President  proposed  last  night,  and 
what  I  beUeve  Congress  will  do  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  will  reinforce  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Office  op  the  Press  Secretary, 

September  24,  1981. 
text  op  an  address  bt  tbk  fsisident  to  the 
nation 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  I  came  be- 
fore you  to  map  out  a  four-part  plan  for 
national  economic  recovery: 
— Tax  cuts  to  stimulate  more  growth 

and  more  jobs; 
— Spending  cuts  to  put  an  end  to  con- 
tinuing deficits  and  hi^  inflation; 
—Regulatory  relief  to  lift  the  heavy 
burden    of    government   rules    and 
paperwork; 
— And   finally,   a   steady,    consistent 

monetary  policy. 
We  have  made  strong,  encouraging 
progress  on  all  four  fronts.  The  flood  of 
new  governmental  regiilations,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  cut  by  more  than  a  third. 
I  was  especially  pleased  when  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  enacted  the  biggest  tax  cuts 
and  the  greatest  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  in  oiu"  nation's  history.  Both 
will  begin  to  take  effect  a  week  from 
today. 

These  two  bills  would  never  have 
passed  without  yotir  help.  Your  voices 
were  heard  in  Washington,  and  were 
heeded  by  those  you've  chosen  to  repre- 
sent you  in  government. 

Yet,  in  recent  weeks  we've  begim  to 
hear  a  chorus  of  other  voices  protesting 
that  we  haven't  had  full  economic  re- 
covery. These  are  the  same  voices  that 
were  raised  against  our  program  when 
it  was  first  presented  to  Congress.  Now 
that  the  first  part  of  it  has  been  passed, 
they  declare  it  hasn't  worked.  Well  it 
hasn't— it  doesn't  start  tmtil  one  week 
from  today. 

There  have  been  some  bright  spots  in 
our  economic  performance  these  past 
few  months.  Inflation  has  faUen  and 
pressures  are  easing  on  both  food  and 
fuel  prices.  More  than  a  million  more 
Americans  are  now  at  work  than  a  year 
ago.  And  recently  there  has  even  been  a 
small  crack  in  interest  rates. 

But  let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  our 
problems  won't  suddenly  disappear  next 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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week,  next  month  or  next  year.  We  are 
just  starting  down  a  road  that  I  believe 
will  lead  us  out  of  the  economic  swamp 
we've  been  in  for  so  long. 

It  will  take  time  for  the  effect  of  the 
tax  rate  reductions  to  be  felt  in  increased 
savings,  productivity  and  new  jobs.  It 
will  also  take  time  for  the  budget  cuts 
to  reduce  the  deficits  which  have  brought 
us  near  runaway  inflation  and  ruinous 
interest  rates.  ^  ,j  * 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  hold  to 
a  firm,  steady  course. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  next  steps  that  we  must  take  on  that 
course— additional  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  that  will  help  lower  our  interest 
rates,  our  inflation  and  bring  us  closer  to 
full  economic  recovery. 

I  know  that  high  interest  rates  are 
punishing  many  of  you— from  the  young 
family  that  wants  to  buy  its  first  home 
to  the  farmer  who  needs  a  new  truck  or 
tractor.  But  all  of  us  know  that  interest 
rates  will  only  come  down  and  stay  down 
when  government  is  no  longer  borrowing 
huge  amounts  of  money  to  cover  its 
deficits. 

These  deficits  have  been  piling  up 
every  year,  and  some  people  here  in 
Washington  just  throw  up  their  hands 
in  despair.  Maybe  you'll  remember  that 
we  were  told  in  the  spring  of  1980  that 
the  1981  budget  would  be  balanced.  Well, 
that  budget — like  so  many  in  the  past — 
hemorrhaged  badly  and  wound  up  in  a 
sea  of  red  ink. 

I  have  pledged  that  we  shall  not  stand 
idly  by  and  see  that  same  thing  happen 
again.  When  I  presented  our  economic 
recovery  program  to  Congress,  I  said  we 
were  aiming  to  cut  the  deficit  steadily  to 
reach  a  balance  by  1984. 

The  budget  bill  that  I  signed  this  sum- 
mer cut  $35  billion  from  the  1982  budget 
and  slowed  the  growth  of  spending  by 
$130  billion  over  the  next  three  years.  We 
cut  the  government's  rate  of  growth 
nearly  in  half. 

Now  we  must  move  on  to  a  second 
round  of  budget  savings — to  keep  us  on 
the  road  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Our  immediate  challenge  is  to  hold 
down  the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  next  week.  A  number  of  threats 
are  now  appearing  that  will  drive  the 
deficit  upward  if  we  fail  to  act.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  euphoria  just  after  our 
budget  bill  was  approved  this  siunmer, 
we  didn't  point  out  immediately  that 
while  we  did  get  most  of  what  we'd  asked 
for,  most  isn't  all.  Some  of  the  savings  in 
our  proposal  were  not  approved;  and 
since  then,  the  Congress  has  taken 
actions  that  could  add  even  more  to  the 
cost  of  Government. 

ITie  result  is  that  without  further  re- 
ductions, our  deficit  for  1982  will  be  in- 
creased by  some  $16  billion.  The  esti- 
mated deficit  for  '83  will  be  increased 
proportionately.  And  without  further 
cuts,  we  can't  achieve  our  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984. 

It  would  be  easy  to  sit  back  and  say, 
"Well,  it  will  take  longer  than  we 
thought.  We  got  most  of  what  we  pro- 
posed, so  let's  stop  there."  But  that's  not 
good  enough. 


In  meeting  to  discuss  this  problem  a 
few  days  ago,  Senator  Pete  Domenici  of 
New  Mexico,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  recalled  the  words  of 
that  great  heav> -weight  champion  Joe 
Louis  just  before  he  stepped  into  the  ring 
against  Billy  Conn.  There  had  been  some 
speculation  that  Billy  might  be  able  to 
avoid  Joe's  lethal  right  hand.  Joe  said 
"Well,  he  can  run  but  he  can't  hide." 
Senator  Domenici  said  to  me,  "That's 
just  what  we're  facing  on  runaway 
Federal  spending.  We  can  try  to  run  from 
it  but  we  can't  hide.  We  have  to  face  up 
to  it." 

He's  right,  of  course.  In  the  last  few 
decades  we  started  down  a  road  that  led 
to  a  massive  explosion  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  took  about  170  years  for  the 
Federal  budget  to  reach  $100  billion. 
That  was  in  1962.  It  only  took  8  years  to 
reach  the  $200  billion  mark  and  only  5 
more  to  make  it  $300  billion.  In  the  next 
5  we  nearly  doubled  that. 

It  would  be  one  thing  If  we'd  been 
able  to  pay  for  all  the  things  government 
decided  to  do,  but  we've  only  balanced 
the  budget  once  in  the  last  20  years. 

In  just  the  past  decade,  our  national 
debt  has  more  than  doubled.  And  in  the 
next  few  days  it  will  pass  the  trillion 
dollar  mark.  One  trillion  dollars  of  debt — 
if  we  as  a  nation  need  a  warning,  let  that 
be  it. 

Our  interest  payments  on  the  debt 
alone  are  now  running  more  than  $96 
billion  a  year.  That's  more  than  the 
total  combined  profits  last  year  of  the 
500  biggest  companies  in  the  country; 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  Washington 
spends  more  on  interest  than  on  all  of 
its  education,  nutrition  and  medical  pro- 
grams combined. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  several 
methods  used  to  fund  some  of  our  social 
experiments.  One  was  to  take  it  awav 
from  National  Defense.  From  being  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth  in  the  post 
WW  n  year  we  steadily  declined,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  engaged  In  the  most 
massive  military  buildup  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Now  with  all  our  economic  problems, 
we  are  forced  to  try  to  catch  up  so  that 
we  can  preserve  the  peace.  Government's 
first  responsibility  is  national  security, 
and  we  are  determined  to  meet  that  re- 
sponsibility. Indeed,  we  have  no  choice. 
Well,  what  all  of  this  is  leading  up  to 
is_what  do  we  plan  to  do?  Last  week  I 
met  with  the  Cabinet  to  take  up  this 
matter.  I'm  proud  to  say  there  was  no 
hand-wringing,  no  pleading  to  avoid  fur- 
ther budget  cuts.  We  all  agreed  that  the 
"tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend"  policies 
of  the  last  few  decades  lead  only  to  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Our  government  must  re- 
turn to  the  tradition  of  living  within  our 
means  and  must  do  it  now.  We  asked 
ourselves  two  questions — and  answered 
them:  "If  not  us— who?  If  not  now— 
when?" 

Let  me  talk  with  you  now  about  the 
specific  ways  that  I  believe  we  ought  to 
achieve  additional  savings— savings  of 
some  $16  billion  in  1982  and  a  total  of 
$80  billion  when  spread  over  the  next 
three  years.  I  recognize  that  many  In 


Congress  may  have  other  alternatives, 
and  I  welcome  a  dialogue  with  them.  But 
let  there  be  no  mistake:  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  down  the  road 
toward  a  balanced  budget — a  budget 
that  will  keep  us  strong  at  home  and 
secure  overseas.  And  let  me  be  clear  that 
this  cannot  be  the  last  round  of  cuts. 
Holding  down  spending  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing battle  for  several  years  to  come. 
Here  Is  what  I  propose. 
First,  I  am  asking  Congress  to  reduce 
the  1982  appropriation  for  most  govern- 
ment agencies  and  programs  by  12  per- 
cent. This  will  save  $17.5  billion  over  the 
next  several  years.  Absorbing  these  re- 
ductions will  not  be  easy,  but  duplication, 
excess,  waste  and  overhead  is  still  far 
too  great  and  can  be  trimmed  further. 
No  one  asked  to  be  exempt  from  belt- 
tightening.  Over  the  next  three  years, 
the  increase  we  had  originally  planned 
in  the  Defense  budget  will  be  cut  by  $13 
billion.  I'll  confess,  I  was  reluctant  about 
this  because  of  the  long  way  we  have  to 
go  before  the  dangerous  window  of  vul- 
nerability confronting  us  will  be  appre- 
ciably narrowed.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  assured  me  he  can  meet  our 
critical  needs  In  spite  of  this  cut. 

Second,  to  achieve  further  economies, 
we  will  shrink  the  size  of  the  non-defense 
payroll  over  the  next  three  years  by  some 
6' 2  percent — some  75,000  employees. 
Much  of  this  will  be  attained  by  not  re- 
placing those  who  retire  or  leave.  There 
will,  however,  be  some  reductions  In 
force  simply  because  we  are  reducing 
our  administrative  overhead. 

I  intend  to  set  the  example  here  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  the  staff  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

As  a  third  step,  we  propose  to  dis- 
mantle two  Cabinet  departments — En- 
ergv  and  Education.  Both  Secretaries  are 
wholly  in  accord  with  this.  Some  of  the 
activities  in  both  of  these  departments 
will,  of  course,  be  continued  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  shrink  the 
size  and  cost  of  big  government — that 
is  by  eliminating  agencies  that  are  not 
needed  and  are  getting  in  the  way  of  a 
solution. 

We  do  not  need  an  Energy  Depart- 
ment to  solve  our  basic  energy  problem 
as  long  as  we  let  the  forces  of  the  mar- 
ketplace work  without  undue  interfer- 
ence, the  ingenuity  of  consumers,  busi- 
nesses, producers  and  inventors  will  do 
that  for  us. 

Similarly,  education  is  the  principal 
responsibility  of  local  school  systems, 
teachers,  parents,  citizen  boards  and 
State  governments.  By  eliminaUng  the 
Department  of  Education  less  than  two 
years  after  it  was  created,  we  can  not 
only  reduce  the  budget  but  insure  that 
local  needs  and  preferences — rather  than 
the  wishes  of  Washineton — determine 
the  education  of  our  children. 

We  also  plan  the  elimination  of  a  few 
smaller  agencies  and  a  number  of  boards 
and  commissions,  some  of  which  have 
ffln^n  into  disuse  or  which  are  now  being 
duplicated. 
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Fourth,  we  Intend  to  make  reductions 
of  some  $20  billion  in  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees. These  guarantees  are  not  funds 
that  the  Government  spends  directly; 
they  are  funds  that  are  loaned  in  the 
private  market  and  insured  by  Govern- 
ment at  subsidized  rates.  Federal  loan 
guarantees  have  become  a  form  of  back- 
door, uncontrolled  borrowing  that  pre- 
vent many  small  businesses— that  aren't 
subsidized— from  obtaining  financing  of 
their  own.  They  are  also  a  major  factor 
in  driving  up  interest  rates.  It  is  time 
we  brought  this  practice  under  control. 

Fifth,  I  intend  to  forward  to  Congress 
this  fall  a  new  package  of  entitlement 
and  welfare  reform  measures — outside 
Social  Security — to  save  nearly  $27  bil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years.  In  the 
past  two  decades,  we  have  created  hun- 
dreds of  new  programs  to  provide  per- 
sonal assistance.  Many  of  these  programs 
may  have  come  from  a  good  heart,  but 
not  all  have  come  from  a  clear  head. 
And  the  costs  have  been  staggering.  In 
1955.  these  programs  cost  $8  billion.  By 
1965  the  cost  was  $79  billion.  Next  year 
It  will  be  $188  billion. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  on  this  score. 
Benefits  for  the  needy  will  be  protected. 
But  the  black  market  in  food  stamps 
must  be  stopped.  The  abuse  and  fraud 
in  Medicaid  by  beneficiaries  and  pro- 
viders alike  cannot  be  tolerated.  Provi- 
sion of  school  loans  and  meal  subsidies 
to  the  affluent  can  no  longer  be  afforded. 

In  California  when  I  was  Governor 
and  embarked  upon  welfare  reform, 
there  were  screams  from  those  who 
claimed  that  we  intended  to  victimize 
the  needy.  But  In  a  little  over  three  years 
we  saved  the  taxpayer  some  $2  billion  at 
the  same  time  we  were  able  to  increase 
the  grants  for  the  deserving  and  truly 
needy  by  an  average  of  more  than  40  per- 
cent. It  was  the  first  cost  of  living  in- 
crease they  had  received  in  13  years  I 
believe  progress  can  also  be  made  at  the 
national  level. 

We  can  be  compassionate  about  hu- 
man needs  without  being  complacent 
about  budget  extravagance. 

Sixth,  I  will  soon  urge  Congress  to 
enact  new  proi>o6als  to  eliminate  abuses 
and  obsolete  incentives  in  the  tax  code. 
The  Treasury  Department  believes  that 
the  deficit  can  be  reduced  by  $3.0  billion 
next  year  and  $22  billion  over  the  next 
three  years  with  prompt  enactment  of 
these  measures. 

Now  that  we  have  provided  the  great- 
est Incentives  for  saving,  investment, 
work  and  productivity  ever  proposed,  we 
must  also  Insure  that  taxes  due  the  gov- 
ernment are  collected  and  that  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  Is  borne  by  all. 

Finally,  I  am  renewing  my  plea  to 
Congress  to  approve  my  proposals  for 
user  fees — proposals  first  suggested  last 
spring,  but  which  have  been  neglected 
since. 

When  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides a  service  directly  to  a  particular 
industry  or  to  a  group  of  citizens,  I  be- 
lieve that  those  who  receive  benefits 
should  bear  the  cost.  For  example,  this 
next  year  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $525  million  to  maintain  river 
harbors,  channels,  locks,  and  dams  for 


the  barge  and  maritime  Industries.  Yacht 
owners,  commercial  vessels  and  the  air- 
lines will  receive  services  worth  $2.8  bil- 
lion from  Uncle  Sam. 

My  spring  budget  proposals  Included 
legislation  that  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recover  a  total  of 
$980  million  from  the  users  of  these  serv- 
ices through  fees.  That  is  only  a  third 
of  the  $3.3  billion  It  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  those  same  services. 

None  of  these  steps  will  be  easy.  We 
are  going  through  a  period  of  difficult 
and  painful  readjustment.  I  know  that 
we  are  asking  for  sacrifices  from  vir- 
tually all  of  you.  But  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive. Some  of  those  who  oppose  this  plan 
have  participated  over  the  years  in  the 
extravagance  that  has  brought  us  Infla- 
tion, unemployment,  high  interest  rates 
and  an  intolerable  debt.  I  grant  they 
were  well  intentloned  but  their  costly 
reforms  didn't  eliminate  poverty  or  raise 
welfare  recipients  from  dependence  to 
self-sufficiency,  independence  and  dig- 
nity. Yet  In  their  objections  to  what 
we've  proposed  they  offer  only  what  we 
know  has  been  tried  before  and  failed. 

I  believe  we've  chosen  a  path  that 
leads  to  an  America  at  work,  to  fiscal 
sanity,  to  lower  taxes  and  less  Inflation. 
I  believe  our  plan  for  recovery  is  sound 
and  It  will  work. 

Tonight  I'm  asking  all  of  you  who 
joined  in  this  crusade  to  save  our  econ- 
omy to  help  again.  To  let  your  repre- 
sentatives know  that  you'll  support  them 
In  making  the  hard  decisions  to  further 
reduce  the  cost  and  size  of  government. 

Now  if  you'll  permit  me.  I'd  like  to 
turn  to  another  subject  which  I  know 
has  many  of  you  very  concerned  and 
even  frightened.  This  is  an  issue  apart 
from  the  economic  reform  package  we've 
just  been  discussing,  but  I  feel  I  must 
clear  the  air.  There  has  t)een  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  and  for  that  matter 
pure  demagoguery  on  the  subject  of  So- 
cial Security. 

During  the  campaign  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Social  Security  had 
both  a  short  and  a  long  range  fiscal 
problem.  I  pledged  to  do  my  best  to  re- 
store it  tc  fiscal  responsibility  without  in 
any  way  i  educing  or  eliminating  exist- 
ing benefits  for  those  now  dependent  on 
it. 

To  all  of  you  listening  and  particularly 
those  of  you  now  receiving  Social  Secu- 
rity, I  ask  you  to  listen  very  carefully: 
First  to  what  threatens  the  integrity  of 
Social  Security  and  then  to  a  possible 
solution. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  16 
people  working  and  paying  the  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  tax  for  every  one  retiree. 
Today  that  ratio  has  changed  to  only  3.2 
workers  paying  In  for  each  beneficiary. 

For  many  years  we've  known  that  an 
actuarial  Imbalance  existed  and  that  the 
program  faced  an  unfunded  liability  of 
several  trillion  dollars. 

The  short  range  problem  is  much  clos- 
er than  that.  The  Social  Security  retire- 
ment fund  has  been  paying  out  billions 
of  dollars  more  each  year  than  it  takes  in 
and  it  could  run  out  of  money  before  the 
end  of  1982  unless  something  is  done. 


Some  of  our  critics  claim  new  figures 
reveal  a  cushion  of  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  will  carry  the  program  beyond 
1982.  I'm  sure  it  s  only  coincidence  that 
1982  is  an  election  year. 

The  cushion  they  speak  of  is  borrowing 
from  the  Medicare  fund  and  the  disabil- 
ity fund.  Of  course  doing  this  would  only 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  Alice  Riv- 
lin  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
told  a  Congressional  committee  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that  such  borrowing  might 
carry  us  to  1990,  but  then  we'd  face  the 
same  problem.  And  as  she  put  it  we'd 
have  to  cut  benefits  or  raise  the  payroll 
tax.  Well  we're  not  going  to  cut  benefits 
and  the  payroll  tax  is  already  being 
raised. 

In  1977  Congress  passed  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  our  history.  It  called  for 
a  payroll  tax  Increase  In  January  of 
1982,  another  In  1985,  and  again  In  1986 
and  in  1990. 

When  that  law  was  passed  we  were 
told  it  made  Social  Security  safe  until 
the  year  2030.  But  we're  running  out 
of  money  48  years  short  of  2030. 

For  more  and  more  working  Amer- 
icans, the  Social  Security  tax  is  already 
the  biggest  tax  they  pay.  In  1935  we 
were  told  the  tax  would  never  be  greater 
than  6  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of 
earnings.  It  is  presently  13.3  percent  of 
the  first  $29,700  and  the  scheduled  in- 
creases will  take  it  to  15.3  percent  of  the 
first  $60,600.  And  that's  when  Mrs.  Rivlin 
says  we  would  need  an  additional 
increase. 

Some  have  suggested  reducing  bene- 
fits, others  propose  an  income  tax  on 
benefits  or  that  the  retirement  age 
should  be  moved  back  to  age  68.  And 
there  are  some  who  would  simply  fund 
Social  Security  out  of  general  tax  funds 
as  welfare  is  funded.  I  believe  there  are 
better  solutions. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  restore 
the  minimum  benefit  for  current  bene- 
ficiaries with  low  incomes.  It  was  never 
our  intention  to  take  this  support  away 
from  those  who  truly  need  it.  There  is. 
however,  a  sizable  percentage  of  recipi- 
ents who  are  adequately  provided  for 
by  pensions  or  other  income  and  should 
not  be  adding  to  the  financial  burden 
of  Social  Security. 

The  same  situation  prevails  with  re- 
gard to  disability  payments.  No  one  will 
deny  our  obligation  to  those  with  legiti- 
mate claims.  But  there  is  widespread 
abuse  of  the  system  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Since  1962  early  retirement  has  been 
allowed  at  age  62  with  80  percent  of  full 
benefits. 

In  our  proposal  we  asked  that  early 
retirees  in  the  future  receive  55  percent 
of  the  total  benefit.  But,  and  this  is  most 
important,  those  early  retirees  would 
only  have  to  work  an  additional  20 
months  to  be  eligible  for  the  80  percent 
payment.  I  don't  believe  very  many  of 
you  were  aware  of  that  part  of  our 
proposal. 

The  only  change  we  proposed  for  those 
already  receiving  Social  Security  had  to 
do  with  the  annual  cost  of  living 
adjustment. 
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Those  adjustments  are  made  on 
July  1  each  year,  a  hangover  from  the 
days  when  the  fiscal  year  began  in  July. 
We  proposed  a  one  time  delay  in  making 
that  adjustment,  postponing  it  for  three 
months  until  October  1st.  From  then  on 
it  would  continue  to  be  made  every  12 
months.  That  one-time  delay  would  not 
lower  your  existing  benefits  but  on  the 
average  would  have  reduced  your  in- 
crease by  about  $88  next  year.  By  making 
these  few  changes  we  would  have  solved 
the  short  and  long  range  problems  of  So- 
cial Security  once  and  for  all. 

In  addition  we  could  have  canceled  the 
increases  in  the  payroll  tax  by  1985.  To  a 
young  person  iMst  starting  in  the  work 
force  the  savings  from  cancelling  those 
increases  would,  on  the  average,  amount 
to  $33,000  by  the  time  he  or  she  reached 
retirement.  Add  compound  interest  to 
this  and  it  makes  a  tidy  nest  egg  to  add  to 
the  Social  Security  benefits. 

However,  let  me  point  out  our  feet  were 
never  embedded  in  concrete  on  this  pro- 
posal. We  hoped  it  could  be  a  starting 
point  for  a  bi-partisan  solution  to  the 
problem.  We  were  ready  to  listen  to  al- 
ternatives and  other  ideas  which  might 
improve  on  or  replace  our  proposals.  But 
the  majority  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  refused  to  Join  in 
any  such  cooperative  effort. 

I  therefore  am  asking,  as  I  said,  for 
restoratirai  of  the  minimum  payment 
and  for  interfund  borrowing  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  give  us  time  to  seek  a 
permanent  solution. 

To  remove  Social  Security  once  and 
for  all  from  politics,  I  am  also  asking 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Majority  Leader  in  the 
Senate  Howard  Baker  each  to  appoint 
five  Members,  and  I  will  appoint  five  to 
a  task  force  which  will  review  all  the 
options  and  come  up  with  a  plan  that  as- 
sures the  fiscal  integrity  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  that  Social  Security  recipients 
will  continue  to  receive  their  full 
benefits. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  stand  by  and 
see  financial  hardship  imposed  on  the 
more  than  36  million  senior  citizens  who 
have  worked  and  served  this  Nation 
throughout  their  lives.  They  deserve 
better  from  us. 

Now  in  conclusion,  let  me  return  to 
the  principal  purpose  of  this  message — 
the  budget  and  the  imperative  need  for 
all  of  us  to  ask  less  of  Government;  to 
help  us  return  to  spending  no  more  than 
we  take  in:  to  end  the  deficits  and  bring 
down  interest  rates  that  otherwise  can 
destroy  what  we've  been  building  here 
for  two  centuries. 

I  know  that  we  are  asking  for  eco- 
nomies in  many  areas  and  programs  that 
were  started  with  the  best  of  intentions 
and  a  dedication  to  a  worthwhile  cause 
or  purpose.  But  I  know  also  that  some  of 
those  programs  have  not  succeeded  in 
their  purpose.  Others  have  proven  too 
costly,  benefiting  those  who  administer 
them,  rather  than  those  who  were  in- 
tended beneficiaries. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  dis- 
continue trying  to  help  where  help  is 
needed.  Government  must  continue  to 
do  its  share,  but  I  ask  all  of  you  as  pri- 
vate citizens  to  Join  this  effort,  too. 


As  a  peo(>le  we  have  a  proud  tradition 
of  generosity.  More  than  a  century  ago 
a  Frenchman  came  to  America  and  later 
wrote  a  book  for  his  countrymen  telling 
them  what  he  had  seen  here.  He  told 
them  that  in  America  when  a  citizen 
saw  a  problem  that  needed  solving,  he 
would  cross  the  street  and  talk  to  a 
neighbor  about  it  Eind  the  first  thing  you 
know  a  committee  would  be  formed  and 
before  long  the  problem  would  be  solved. 
"And  then. "  he  added,  "you  may  not  be- 
lieve this  but  not  a  single  bureaucrat 
would  ever  have  been  Involved." 

Some  years  ago  wl  .n  we  were  a  young 
Nation  and  our  people  began  visiting 
the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  the  Amer- 
ican tourist  was  rather  brash,  unsophis- 
ticated by  European  standards  but 
blessed  with  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  pride. 

One  such  tourist,  an  elderly,  small- 
town gentleman  and  his  wife,  were  lis- 
tening to  a  tour  guide  go  on  about  the 
wonders  of  the  volcano  Mount  Etna. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  heat  it  generated, 
the  boiling  lava,  etc.  PinaUy,  the  old  boy 
turned  to  his  wife  and  said  "we  got  a 
volunteer  fire  department  at  home — put 
that  thing  out  in  15  minutes." 

He  was  typical  of  those  Americans  who 
helped  build  a  neighbor's  bam  when  It 
burned  down.  They  built  the  West  with- 
out an  area  redevelopment  plan  and  cit- 
ies across  the  land  without  Federal  plan- 
ners. 

I  believe  the  spirit  of  volunteerlsm  still 
lives  in  America.  We  see  examples  of  it 
on  every  hand — the  community  charity 
drive,  support  of  hospitals  and  all  man- 
ner of  nonprofit  institutions,  the  rallying 
around  when  disaster  or  tragedy  strikes. 

The  truth  is  we've  let  Government  take 
away  many  things  we  once  considered 
were  really  ours  to  do  voluntarily  out  of 
the  goodness  of  our  hearts  and  a  sense  of 
community  pride  and  nelghborllness.  I 
believe  many  of  you  want  to  do  those 
things  again,  want  to  be  involved  if  only 
someone  will  ask  you  or  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity. Well,  we  intend  to  make  that 
offer. 

We  are  launching  a  nationwide  effort 
to  encourage  our  citizens  to  join  with 
us  in  finding  where  need  exists  and  then 
to  organize  volunteer  programs  to  meet 
that  need.  We  have  already  set  the  wheels 
of  such  a  volunteer  effort  in  motion. 

As  Tom  Paine  said  200  years  ago:  "We 
have  it  within  our  power  to  begin  the 
world  over  again." 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  10 
o'clock  today,  imder  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  325.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  reach  third  reading  and  final 
passage  very  promptly. 

I  intend  then  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  debt 
limit  extension.  Mr.  President,  barring 
imforeseen  complications  and  difficul- 
ties, it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  late  in  its  session  today, 
and  I  anticipate,  other  things  being  nor- 


mal and  equal,  that  we  should  have  our 
final  vote  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  back. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 

distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
if  he  would  need  that  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther request  for  time  and  no  need  for 
my  time,  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
WALLOP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QUAYLE).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


REVIEW  OP  TAPES  AND  RECORD- 
INGS IN  THE  MATTER  OF  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  again  encourage  Senators  to  view  and 
listen  to  the  video  and  audio  material  in 
the  matter  regarding  Senator  Williams. 
The  response  of  the  Senate  to  date,  given 
the  heavy  schedule  we  have  been  under, 
is  remarkably  creditable.  But  there  are 
still  some  Senators  who,  through  the 
cross  of  hMsi"ess,  have  simply  not  been 
able  to  get  down  and  make  themselves 
ac  ua  nted  with  those  materials. 

So  to  the  end  that  we  wiU  try  yet  to 
accommodate  those  Senators'  schedules 
who  have  been  unable  to  make  it,  I  have 
asked  for  an  additional  presentation  of 
the  same  tapes  to  be  held  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  both  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
same  schedule  as  before.  Those  Senators 
who  have  not  attended  will  have  personal 
letters  sent  to  their  offices  describing  the 
times  at  which  those  viewings  will  be 
held.  It  is  9:15  a.m.  and  2:15  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  of  next 
week,  again,  in  room  457.  I  urge  those 
Senators  who  have  not  done  so  to  make 
every  effort  to  see  and  Usten  to  those 
tapes  In  order  that  the  Senate  may  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  function  in  a  fair 
and  judicious  way. 

The  committees  had  originally  sched- 
uled next  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  a 
presentation,  on  re'^uest.  of  still  other 
tapes  received  at  the  hearings.  Since 
there  have  been  no  such  requests,  those 
presentations  are  being  canceled. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
have  expressed  their  intent  to  proceed 
with  the  resolution  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  Senators  should 
be  aware  that  it  is  possible  that  Judge 
Pratt  will  not  have  ruled  bv  the  time  the 
Senate  gets  to  it,  and  whether  or  not  he 
has  ruled  is  irrelevant  to  the  Judgment 
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that  the  Senate  must  make.  The  Senate 
is  making  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  rules  of  the  Senate  were  broken 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  committee's  recommendation  is 
one  thing;  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
is  entirely  another  thing,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  individual  accountability  of 
each  Senator  to  the  task  before  us  and 
the  historic  recommendation  that  the 
committee  has  made.  The  committee  is 
not  all  wise  and  is  not  all  powerful  in 
this  matter.  Each  Senator  owes  it  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  and  to  Senator 
Williams  to  make  as  clear  headed  a 
judgment  in  those  matters  as  he  or  she 
individually  can. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  that  end,  I  hope 
Senators  are  accommodated  by  these 
additional  times  and  showings.  I  hope, 
as  well,  that  they  will  study  the  report 
of  the  special  counsel  and  the  report 
of  the  committee;  and  I  hope,  in  addi- 
tion, they  will  study  the  response  of 
counsel  to  Senator  Williams  and  the  at- 
tachments thereto  which  have  been 
printed  and  are  now  available  to 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record,  the  letter  being 
sent  today  to  Members  who  have  not  yet 
attended  a  presentation. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Skmatc, 
Select  CoMMrrrax  on  Ethics, 

Washington.   DC.   September  25.   1981. 
Re:   S.  Res.  204.  a  resolution  expelling 
Senator  HAtaisoN  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Dea*  Colleague:  Our  September  15  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  announced  the  schedule 
for  your  viewing,  and  listening  to.  the 
"ABSCAM"  tape  recui dings  relating  to  Sena- 
tor Williams:  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  of  this  week  a  presentation  of  ap- 
proximately 31^2  hours  of  the  6  hours  of 
tapes  played  at  the  Committee  hearings, 
with  the  remaining  tapes  to  be  played,  on 
request,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  next 
week. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Senators  who 
have  been  unable  to  attend  this  week's 
presentations,  we  are  adjusting  the  sched- 
ule and  will  play  again,  on  a  "last  chance" 
basts,  the  Sij  hours  of  tapes  (listed  on  the 
enclosure  to  our  September  IS  letter)  on 
Monday,  September  38,  Tuesday.  September 
29,  and  Thursday.  October  1.  There  will  be 
two  Identical  presentations  each  day:  the 
first  presentation  each  day  will  be  from 
9:IS  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m.,  the  second  from 
2:15  p.m.  to  6:45  p.m.  At  this  time  we  are 
not  scheduling  the  remaining  tapes  played 
at  the  Committee  hearings.  The  presenta- 
tions win  all  be  In  room  457,  Russell  Senate 
Offlce  Building.  As  with  the  presentations 
this  week,  only  Senators  will  be  admitted. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm     Wallop, 
Howell     HErLm. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Wyoming  for 
the  work  he  is  doing  as  chairman  of  the 
EXhlcs  Committee.  I  do  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  heed  his  expressions  and  pay 
close  attention  to  the  evidence  that  we 
must  consider  in  a  grievous  task,  a  most 
difficult  task  that  we  have  before  us.  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  his  excep- 


tional efforts  of  fairness  and  grace  in 
that  task. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10  a.m..  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  1  minute  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  atisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NA'nONAL  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MAN- 
AGEMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  (S.  1662) , 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  nu- 
clear waste  management  program  for 
finally  solving  the  problem  of  storing  and 
disposing  of  commercial  high-level  radio- 
active waste. 

I  think  the  most  pleasing  thing  about 
that  is  that  finally  the  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  Committee  and  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee 
have  come  together  on  that  Issue  and 
have  reached  a  supportive  position,  co- 
ordinated position.  That  cannot  help  but 
be  good  for  America  as  we,  for  the  first 
time  in  30  years,  I  believe,  firmly  will 
address  the  issue  of  nuclear  waste  and 
the  proper  disposal  of  it. 

I  believe  this  legislation  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  the  consideration  of  nu- 
clear waste  management  legislation  by 
both  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  a  single,  comprehensive  propos- 
al that  deals  with  both  the  programs 
needed  to  solve  the  commercial  nuclear 
waste  problem,  and  the  essential  regula- 
tory features  of  such  programs  in  order 
to  assure  that  they  are  carried  out  in  a 
safe  and  environmentally  sound  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  useful 
and  innovative  elements  in  this  bill. 
First,  the  bill  establishes  that  the  utUi- 
ties  owning  and  operating  nuclear  plants 
bear  the  principal  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding spent  fuel  storage  capacity.  How- 
ever, the  bill  recognizes  that  a  number 
of  utilities  may  face  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  storage  capacity 
when  needed. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  establishes  a 
limited  Federal  away-f  rom-reactor  spent 
fuel  storage  program  to  assure  that  no 
nuclear  plant  In  this  country  will  face 
disruptions  in  operation  due  to  the  In- 
ability to  provide  sufficient  onslte  spent 
fuel  storage  capacity.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  provides  expedited  procedures  to 
assure  that  utilities  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand onsite  storage  capacity  by  a  varie- 
ty of  possible  means,  and  otherwise  meet 
their  spent  fuel  storage  needs  without 


the  need  to  rdy  on  the  limited  Federal 
away-from-reactor  storage  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  important  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
national  policy  that  the  highly  radioac- 
tive wastes  generated  by  commercial  nu- 
clear activities  will  be  disposed  of.  and 
that  the  disposal  will  be  in  a  geologic  re- 
pository. The  bill  establishes  a  careful, 
step-by-step  process  for  the  develcv- 
ment  of  the  first  of  these  repositories. 
Including  essential  regulatory  features 
such  as  the  use  of  multiple  barrier  de- 
sign and  the  characterization  of  several 
sites  in  different  geologic  media.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  calls  for  an  aggressive 
schedule  tor  obtaining  the  necessary 
NRC  license  to  construct  the  first  re- 
pository, which  I  believe  represents  an 
improvement  over  earlier  timetables  for 
establishing  one  of  these  facilities. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  smaller  test  and 
evaluation  facility  to  obtain  needed  tech- 
nical Information  on  the  handling,  pack- 
aging, cmd  emplacement  of  nuclear 
wastes  in  geologic  formations.  Although 
the  bill  allows  such  a  facility  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis,  it  Includes  Important  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  facility  Is 
limited  to  the  Intended  purpose  of  ob- 
taining this  technical  information;  that 
the  site  at  which  such  a  facility  is  lo- 
cated is  preserved  for  possible  later  use 
as  an  NRC-hcensed  repository;  that  the 
capacity  of  the  facility  is  carefully  de- 
fined, and  that  all  nuclear  materials  In 
the  facility  are  fully  monitored  and  re- 
trievable. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  national  nuclear  waste  pro- 
gram, the  bill  would  authorize  the  de- 
velopment of  a  retrievable,  monitored 
storage  facility,  that  would  be  Integrated 
with  the  spent-fuel  storage  and  perma- 
nent repositor>'  programs  established  by 
the  bill.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  such 
a  facility  cannot  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  permanent  disposal  of  high-level 
wastes  in  a  repository. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  addresses 
the  issue  of  State  participation  in  the 
development  of  repositories  and  moni- 
tored storage  facilities  that  are  subject 
to  NRC  licensing.  This  would  include 
both  those  facilities  for  commercial  nu- 
clear wastes  and  those  licensed  facilities 
for  defense  high-level  waste.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  an  essential  element  In 
solving  the  nuclear  waste  problem — both 
for  commercial  and  for  defense  wastes. 
I  believe  the  mechanism  for  State  par- 
ticipation and  the  rights  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  the  States  in  the  bill  are  fair, 
and  reflect  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  States  in  the  welfare  of  their  citizens 
as  well  as  the  overall  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  provide  a  timely  solution  to  this 
problem  In  a  safe  and  environmentally 
acceptable  manner. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  Incor- 
porates a  new  and  innovative  means 
for  funding  the  costs  of  developing  the 
needed  nuclear  waste  storage  and  dis- 
posal facilities  from  the  commercial  nu- 
clear power  program.  This  new  means — 
consisting  of  a  small  mandatory  fee  on 
the  nuclear  generation  of  electricity — 
should  provide  the  necessary  funding  at 
the  front  end  of  the  program  and  would 
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impose  the  cost  of  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement more  directly  on  those  who 
benefit  from  the  activities  that  gener- 
ate the  wastes.  At  the  same  time,  this 
fee  structure  should  not  Impose  exces- 
sive burdens  on  the  ratepayers,  given  the 
ongoing  nature  of  the  fee.  I  believe  this 
fee  mechanism  will  be  of  great  benefit 
in  assuring  the  necessary  funding  to 
carry  out  the  solution  to  the  waste  man- 
agement problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  this  bill  as  a 
significant  step  toward  finally  putting 
in  place  a  sound  and  reliable  solution 
to  the  nuclear  waste  problem.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  on  this  leglslati(m. 
It  is  far  overdue  for  resolvement.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  the  nuclear  waste 
management  solution  we  have  been 
seeking  for  over  three  decades.  I  am 
greatly  heartened  by  that. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  J.  STEWART 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  own  to  the  many  congratula- 
tions extended  in  this  Chamber  to 
Walter  "Joe"  Stewart,  who  has  left  our 
Halls  for  a  new  career  and  new  respon- 
sibilities elsewhere.  The  U.S.  Senate 
loses  in  this  move,  for  we  all  will  miss 
his  dedication,  loyalty,  and  efficiency, 
those  qualities  that  most  define  and 
characterize  a  true  public  servant. 

Joe  Stewart  began  his  tenure  in  the 
Senate  in  1951,  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  page  under  Senator  Spes- 
sard  Holland  of  Florida.  This  date  has 
special  meaning  for  me,  Mr.  President, 
because  I,  too,  came  to  Washington  as 
a  page  in  the  summer  of  1951.  I  well 
remember  that  session  of  Congress,  and 
I  recall  vividly  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
excitement  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  the  massive  Government  buildings 
resplendent  in  their  white,  majestic 
marble. 

There  is  a  magic  in  this  city  that  at- 
tracted me  and  brought  me  back.  It  at- 
tracted Joe  Stewart  as  well.  It  brought 
him  back  to  a  distinguished  career  as 
assistant  to  the  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  a  valuable  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Robert 
C.  BVRD,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  and  as  secretary 
for  the  majority. 

He  is  my  friend,  and  he  continues  to 
inspire  me  in  the  ways  of  service  to  the 
Government,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  endeavors  and  join  his 
friends  on  the  Hill  in  sending  my  best 
regards  for  every  future  success. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out question,  it  is  hard  for  me,  as  I  know 
it  is  for  my  colleagues,  to  imagine  the 
U.S.  Senate  without  the  presence  of  Joe 
Stewart, 

Joe  lived  and  worked  in  the  Senate 
during  some  of  its  greatest,  most  dra- 
matic and  most  infamous  times — the 
McCarthy  area,  the  Cold  War,  President 
Kennedy's  idealism  and  President  John- 


son's achievements,  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  beyond. 
Through  all  of  this,  Joe  Stewart  has  been 
at  the  heart  of  the  Senate,  first  as  a 
page,  then  in  the  Democratic  Cloakroom, 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  ma- 
jority, professional  staff  member  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Senator 
Byrd's  majority  whip  stelT,  assistant  to 
Senator  Btrd  as  majority  leader,  and 
finally,  elected  to  be  secretary  for  the 
majority  and  secretary  for  the  minority. 

In  June  1981,  Joe  Stewart  completed 
30  years  with  the  U.S.  Senate  and  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  leave  us  at  last. 

I  know  I  will  always  be  personally 
grateful  to  him  for  his  ready  assistance 
on  Senate  floor  action,  for  his  efficient 
handling  of  key  aspects  of  Senate  com- 
promise, and  most  of  all,  for  his  easy, 
helpful  manner  when  I  or  members  of 
my  staff  have  needed  to  consult  with 
him.  He  has  served  the  Senate — and  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate — with  great 
loyalty  and  dedication.  We  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  his  future  work. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  dedicated 
employees  when  Walter  "Joe"  Stewart 
left  recently  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
private  sector.  His  30  years  of  loyal  serv- 
ice will  be  missed,  not  only  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  with  whom 
he  has  been  most  closely  associated,  but 
also  by  all  of  us  who  have  benefited  from 
his  able  assistance  on  the  Senate  floor 
over  the  years. 

Joe  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
accommodating  the  busy  schedules  and 
often  conflicting  needs  of  the  many 
Senators  he  assisted  in  his  capacities  as 
secretary  for  the  majority  and  then  the 
minority,  and  as  executive  secretary  for 
the  Democratic  Steering  Committee. 

The  Senate,  and  I  personally,  will  miss 
Joe,  but  I  wish  him  the  best  in  his  new 
undertaking. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  aspects  of  serving  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  been  my  associa- 
tion with  outstanding  support  staff.  I 
can  think  of  few  more  capable  and  dedi- 
cated staff  members  than  Walter  "Joe" 
Stewart. 

In  my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Conference.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Joe  Stewart  over  the  years, 
and  found  him  always  dependable  and 
most  efficient  in  his  work. 

Since  Joe  Stewart  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington some  30  years  ago  as  a  Senate 
page,  he  has  earned  respect  and  admi- 
ration throughout  the  Senate,  eventusdly 
resulting  in  his  positions  as  secretary  for 
the  majority  and  minority. 

His  departure  from  the  Senate,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  private  business,  will 
be  deeply  felt.  His  invaluable  experience 
and  skill  have  assisted  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Members  share 
the  fondest  hopes  for  Joe  Stewart's  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  are  saddened  by  Joe  Stewart's  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate. 

For  30  years,  Joe  served  this  body  with 
great  distinction  and  remarkable  ability. 
From  his  early  days  as  a  page  in  the 
1950's,  he  rose  to  a  position  of  extraordi- 


nary responsibility  and  prestige  as  sec- 
retary for  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 

In  that  capacity,  he  exercised  the  com- 
plex and  essential  role  of  coordinating 
many  of  the  vital  functions  of  this 
Chamber.  And  he  always  performed  those 
duties  with  a  unique  blend  of  skill  and 
good  nature  that  was  the  Joe  Stewart 
hallmark  in  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  19  years  I  have  served 
here,  I  have  worked  closely  and  often 
with  Joe.  I  have  always  admired  his  dedi- 
cation and  the  high  quality  of  work.  He 
has  been  a  true  friend  and  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  We  will  miss  him  In 
the  Chamber,  and  remember  how  much 
he  meant  to  all  of  us. 


THE  CALENDAR 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  on  my  calendar  a  number  of  items 
that  might  be  disposed  of  at  this  point 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  these  items:  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  277,  278,  279,  280,  and  281, 
as  they  appear  on  today's  Calendar  of 
Legislative  Business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  items 
just  Identified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  NURSE-MIDWIFERY 
WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67)  to 
establish  National  Nurse-Midwifery 
Week,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  joint  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
areas  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  67 

Whereas  the  health  and  safety  of  child- 
bearing  families  is  of  paramount  Importance 
in  our  society; 

Whereas  nurse-mldwlves  have  practiced  In 
this  country  since  coming  to  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Kentucky  In  1925; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  a 
long  history  of  support  for  the  nurse-mld- 
wlfery  practice  and  education: 

Whereas  certified  nurse-mldwlves  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  give  high- 
quality  care  to  normal  mothers  and  babies 
throughout  the  maternity  cycle,  and  their 
emphasis  on  health  teaching  and  high- 
quality  care  for  well  mothers  and  babies 
makes  them  a  valuable  part  of  the  health 
care  team  and  makes  their  services  increas- 
ingly in  demand  by  the  public: 

Whereas  nurse-mldwlfery  care  has  a  proven 
record  In  reducing  infant  morbidity  and 
mortality; 

Whereas  nurse-mldwlfery  care  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  cost  effective  for  fam- 
ilies and  for  the  Nation; 

Whereas  chlldbearlng  families  have  found 
nurse-mldwlves  responsive  to  their  wishes 
for  more  participatory  maternity  care;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  already  recog- 
nized the  autonomous  practice  of  certified 
nurse-mldwlves  under  both  medicaid  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  civilian  health  and 


medical  prognun  of  the  uniformed  aervloes 
(CHAMPUS) :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rtiolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Congress  de- 
clares April  19  to  26,  1982,  as  NaUonal  Nurse- 
Mldwlfery  Week,  and  Congress  recognizes  the 
unique  contribution  that  nurse-mldwlves 
have  made  to  mothers  and  babies  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  half  century. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Jrtnt 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OP  OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  175)  to  congratulate 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  celebration 
of  its  diamond  jubilee. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President — 
Congress  meets  tomorrow  morning.  Let  us 
all  pray:  Oh,  Lord,  give  us  strength  to  bear 
that  which  la  about  to  be  Inflicted  upon  us. 
Be  merciful  with  them,  oh  Lord,  for  they 
know  not  what  they're  doing.  Amen. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  one  of 
Oklahoma's  favorite  sons,  Will  Rogers — 
a  man  who  is  a  symbol  of  what  makes  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  great. 

It  is  the  people  of  Oklahoma  who  make 
the  State  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
resources — thus,  the  reason  we  recognize 
the  State's  diamond  Jubilee. 

For  75  years.  Oklahoma  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  national  thought.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  countless  books  and  songs 
that  permeate  the  Nation's  consciousness. 
The  people  of  Oklahoma  maintain  a  spirit 
reminiscent  of  the  great  land  rush  of 
1889.  Like  Will  Rogers,  Oklahomans  em- 
body an  honest,  down-to-earth  Insight 
about  the  world  In  which  we  live.  They 
are  a  hard-working  people,  who  are 
thankful  for  God's  many  blessings,  and 
it  Is  fitting  that  they  should  be  honored 
today  by  America's  highest  legislative 
body  on  the  occasion  of  Oklahoma's  dia- 
mond jubilee. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rbs.  17S 

Whereas  Oklahoma,  founded  with  an  un- 
paralleled pioneering  spirit,  became  a  State 
on  November  16.  1907; 

Whereas  Oklahoma  will  celebrate  Its 
seventy-flfth  anniversary  on  November  16. 
1982;  and 

Whereas  the  weekend  of  June  13.  1981. 
marks  both  the  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of 
the  Oklahoma  Statehood  Act  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  seventy-flve-week  period  of  activi- 
ties to  celebrate  the  Oklahoma  Diamond 
Jubilee:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  Its  people  and 
leaders  on  the  celebration  of  their  Diamond 
Jubilee. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  the  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

NA-nONAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
IMPROVEMENT  WEEK 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  199)  to  au- 
thorize National  Productivity  Improve- 
ment Week,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rzs.  199 

Whereas  the  desire  of  American  citizens  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  has 
been  seriously  hampered  by  the  damaging 
effects  of  continued  economic  Inflation,  and 

Whereas  a  positive  stance  to  reduce  Infla- 
tion Involves  a  total  commitment  by  all  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  of  the  United  States 
economy,  and 

Whereas  increases  In  the  rate  of  produc- 
tivity in  Industry,  business,  and  government 
can  have  a  substantial  role  In  reducing  In- 
flation, and 

Whereas  many  different  techniques,  sys- 
tems, and  Incentives  are  available  which 
could  significantly  enhance  productivity 
growth,  and 

Whereas  an  awareness  of  the  critical  need 
of  productivity  Improvement  will  promulgate 
wider  application  of  productivity  Improve- 
ment methods,  and  thereby  help  eliminate 
the  Inflationary  cancer  which  threatens  our 
Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
proclamation  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 5  through  October  11.  1981,  to  be  "Na- 
tional Productivity  Improvement  Week",  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  debilitating  effects  of  stag- 
nating productivity  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States,  for  an  Increased 
public  awareness  of  the  potential  for  slg- 
nlflcantly  reduced  Inflation  offered  by  pro- 
ductivity growth,  and  for  encouraging  the 
development  of  methods  to  Improve  Individ- 
ual and  collective  productivity  In  the  public 
and  private  sectors. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  RECOGNITION  DAY  FOR 
NURSES 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  263) 
to  designate  May  6.  1982,  as  "National 
Recognition  Day  for  Nurses,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  107)  to  desig- 
nate the  7th  day  of  October  1981  as  "Na- 
tional Guard  Day,"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  "7",  through  and 
including  "1081)",  and  insert.  "7. 1981". 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidrat. 
I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  leader  has  called  up  this 
resolution  to  designate  the  7th  day  of 
October  1981,  as  National  Guard  Day. 
This  Is  timely,  for  on  October  7  the 
National  Guard  will  celebrate  its  345th 
birthday.  In  1636  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  organized  its  militia  into  a  regi- 
ment, followed  by  similar  action  by  other 
coloiues.  These  regiments  became  known 
as  the  National  Guard,  and  my  resolu- 
tion pays  tribute  to  the  unique  nature 
and  important  mission  of  the  Guard. 

The  National  Guard  is  made  up  of  men 
and  women  in  every  walk  of  Ufe,  who 
dedicate  much  of  their  free  time  to  train- 
ing for  the  protection  and  defense  of 
our  Nation.  These  citizen -soldiers  are 
ccHnbat  ready,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  National  Guard  represents  a 
significant  amount  of  the  total  U.S.  mill 
tary  strength  in  the  early  days  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  or  in  time  of  war. 

The  designation  of  October  7  as  Na 
tlonal  Guard  Day  gives  recognition  to  tb' 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  men  wh'- 
volunteer  their  services  to  the  Nation.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for 
supporting  the  resolution. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  and 
the  preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rm.  107 
Whereas  the  First  Bfllltla  Regiment  of  the 
Massachusetts    Bay    Colony   was    organized 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago  as  the 
first   step    toward   citizen   self-defense   and 
the  beginning  of  our  National  Guard,  the 
oldest  military  organization  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  past  three  centuries  have  wit- 
nessed the  unflagging  spirit  shown  by  the 
citizen  soldier — a  willingness  to  leave  home 
and  serve  the  Nation  when  need  arises;  and 
Whereas  the  National  Guard  and  its  an- 
tecedents have  served  with  distinction  In 
every  major  military  conflict  Involving  the 
United  States,  from  the  earliest  of  colonial 
times  through  the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  is  equally 
ready  to  serve  when  disaster  strikes  at  home: 
and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  continues  to 
serve  as  the  majcw  reserve  military  force  for 
the  Regular  Army  and  Air  Force:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Guard  currently 
consists  of  approxlmatelv  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  volunteer  soldiers  and  air- 
men organized  Into  approximately  four 
thousand  five  hundred  military  units  located 
in  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  citizen  soldiers 
and  airmen  of  the  National  Guard  for  their 
past  and  continuing  contributions  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
October  7,  1981,  as  "National  Guard  Day'", 
and  to  call  upon  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  the  day  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, House  Joint  Resolution  325,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325)  making 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  a  col- 
loquy quite  shortly  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  equally  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  It 
is  my  hope  that  after  that  colloquy  Is 
completed,  we  will  be  in  position  to  pro- 
ceed to  third  reading  and  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  my  very 
close  personal  friend.  Senator  Dobienici, 
for  a  colloquy  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
scoring and  clarifying  for  the  legislative 
history  certain  mutual  concerns  that  we 
have  shared  and  that  we  have  discussed 
during  the  consideration  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  before  and  probably  will 
discuss  after  as  well.  At  this  time,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  some  questions 
about  this  continuing  resolution  which 
relate  to  budget  decisions  Congress  has 
already  made  and  also  the  scenario 
which  we  may  expect  in  weeks  ahead  so 
far  as  appropriations  bills  are  concerned. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  we 
not  relax  our  fiscal  guard  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  thereby  make  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  deal  responsibly  with  addi- 


tional budget  reductions  President  Rea- 
gan proposed  last  night. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  question  to  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  this :  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that,  for  most  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, this  resolution  provides  for  oper- 
ations at  the  current  rate,  meaning  levels 
of  operations  that  has  existed  In  fiscal 
year  1981? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  The 
House  version,  as  the  Senator  knows,  of 
this  resolution  proposes  a  different 
policy.  That  policy  is  tied  to  preliminary 
decisions  made  on  fiscal  year  1982  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly characterized  the  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  before  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  agree  that  for  many  pro- 
grams and  activities,  the  1981  current 
rate  is  higher  than  the  new  authoriza- 
tion levels  which  were  established  by  the 
recently  enacted  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act?  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  that  is  the 
case,  yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  it  also  the  case 
that  the  1981  current  rate  is  higher  than 
the  fiscal  year  1982  requests  submitted 
by  President  Reagan,  even  before  the 
budget  revisions  that  he  announced  last 
night? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  that  is  gen- 
erally true,  but  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  that.  I  should  like  to  point  them  out, 
the  fiscal  year  1982  request,  that  is,  the 
budget  request  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration: The  defense,  energy,  water  re- 
sources, and  military  construction  bills 
are  higher  than  the  current  rate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  requests  are 
higher  than  the  current  amounts? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  Is  correct.  The 
budget  requests  are  higher  than  the  cur- 
rent amounts. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  this  mean  that 
if  this  resolution  is  enacted,  we  will 
allow  many  prograons  and  activities  to 
operate  at  levels  that  cannot  be  sustained 
throughout  the  year  and  that  this  will 
complicate  further  the  already  difBcult 
task  we  face  in  dealing  with  the  Presi- 
dent's new  proposals? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No;  I  believe  the 
answer  would  have  to  be  in  the  negative, 
because  this  resolution  does  not  dig  us 
into  a  deeper  hole  in  the  way  that  the 
Senator  would  indicate  or  imply  by  his 
question. 

The  continuing  resolution  establishes 
ceilings  on  expenditures.  I  want  to  imder- 
score  the  word  "ceilings."  It  does  not 
establish  minimum  funding  levels  in  the 
way  a  regular  appropiration  bill  does. 

It  provides  that  spending  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  current  rate.  The  executive 
branch  will  be  able  to  control  the  costs 
so  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  and  the  President's  re- 
quest during  the  time  this  resolution  is 
in  place. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Director  of 
OMB  agree  with  the  Senator  on  this? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes:  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 


have  talked  with  Mr.  Stockman's  o£Qce 
and  he  has  checked  it  with  his  legal 
counsel.  They  agree  that  the  administra- 
tion has  that  flexibility  if  this  resolution 
is  enacted.  The  administration,  I  might 
add,  does  not  object,  or  has  no  objection, 
to  the  Senate  version  of  this  resolution 
as  it  now  stands. 

I  want  to  underscore  another  point, 
and  that  is  this  is  not,  obviously,  the  final 
version  of  the  continuing  resolution,  be- 
cause we  must  have  a  conference  with 
the  House  and  negotiate  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  versions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  chairman 
have  any  indication  of  how  the  House  of 
Representatives  views  this  important 
question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  I  do  have,  and 
not  only  in  the  verbal  and  informal  dis- 
cussions that  I  have  had  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  Jamie  Whitten, 
that  the  House  has  the  same  view  that  I 
have  just  expressed;  but  let  me  quote 
from  their  written  record,  the  report  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
this  very  resolution.  I  want  to  quote  di- 
rectly by  reading  from  page  3  of  the 
House  report. 

The  committee  continues  to  feel  that  It  la 
essential  that  officials  responsible  for  admin- 
istering programs  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  resolution  take  only  the  limited  ac- 
tion necessary  for  orderly  continuation  of 
projects  and  activities,  preserving  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  flexibility  of 
Congress  in  arriving  at  final  decisions.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  rates  of  operation  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  under  the  resolution  are 
to  be  Interpreted  as  ceilings  and  not  as  man- 
datory spending  levels.  This  is  necessary  In 
order  to  preserve  congressional  prerogatives 
in  the  course  of  the  regular  authorization 
and  appropriation  process.  The  committee 
expects  that  departments  and  agencies  will 
carefully  avoid  the  obligation  of  funds  for 
specific  budget  line  Items  or  program  allo- 
cations on  which  congressional  committees 
may  have  expressed  strong  criticism  at  rates 
which  would  Impinge  on  discretionary  deci- 
sions otherwise  available  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  general  answer  and  the  very  spe- 
cific one  quoting  from  the  House  report. 

Let  me  present  just  one  more  question 
on  this  issue. 

Does  this  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman,  that  if  the  reconciliation  deci- 
sions require  the  shutdown  or  substantial 
phasedown  of  a  program  or  activity,  the 
executive  branch  could  proceed  with  that 
shutdown  or  phasedown  during  the  30  to 
50  days  covered  by  this  resolution? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  a  very  emphatic 
yes,  is  my  response  to  this  question.  I  am 
confident  that  it  can  proceed  with  such 
actions. 

In  addition  to  the  direction  given  In 
the  House  report  and  in  this  particular 
colloquy  that  we  are  engaging  in  to  es- 
tablish legislative  history,  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  could 
be  a  useful  tool. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
document  from  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  which  further  underscores 
their  view,  that  this  is  possible.  Let  me 
quote  one  paragraph  from  It  at  this  mo- 
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ment.  If  I  may.  They  have  given  two 
particular  reasons,  but  let  me  quote  the 
second  one. 

Second,  in  all  other  cases  the  President  has 
the  responsibility  and  authority  under  the 
Antl-Deflclency  Act  and  other  acts  to  provide 
for  the  most  prudent  and  efficient  use  of 
funds.  It  would  be  expected  that  he  would 
use  authority  that  Is  presently  available  to 
him  to  preserve  future  options  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  appropriations,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  operations  of  Federal  agencies 
under  a  continuing  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HJ.  Ris.  325:  Continuing  Resolution  roH 
Fiscal  Yeas  1982 

For  most  of  the  appropriations  bills 
covered  by  the  Senate  version  of  H.J.  Res. 
326,  funds  are  provided  until  November  20, 
1981,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding 
the  current  rate.  A  question  has  arisen  con- 
cerning how  this  provision  will  be  inter- 
preted when  the  current  rate  exceeds  the 
rate  permitted  by  the  Reconciliation  Act. 
Consistency  with  the  Reconciliation  Act  wlU 
be  maintained  in  two  ways: 

First,  where  neither  the  House-approved 
appropriations  bill  nor  the  Reconciliation 
Act  would  authorize  or  provide  funds  for  the 
program,  consistency  is  assured  by  Sec.  101 
(a)(1)  of  H.J.  Res.  325.  That  section  states: 

"Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  (not  other- 
wise specifically  provided  for  In  this  Joint 
resolution)  which  were  conducted  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  and  for  which  appropTiaXiona , 
funds,  or  other  authority  would  be  avail- 
able .  .  .  ."  (added) 

If  the  appropriations  bill  makes  no  funds 
available  for  the  program,  no  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  it  by  H.J.  Res.  325. 

Second,  In  all  other  cases,  the  President 
has  the  responsibility  and  authority  under 
the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  and  other  acts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  prudent  and  efficient  use 
of  funds.  It  would  be  expected  that  he  would 
use  authority  that  Is  presently  available  to 
him  to  preserve  future  options  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  appropriations,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  operations  of  Federal  agencies 
under  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  believe  that  this  does  under- 
score in  a  very  specific  way  the  answer  to 
the  concern  expressed  in  the  question, 
and,  by  the  way,  which  I  share.  After  the 
President's  speech  last  night,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Appropriations  Conunittee's 
work  is  not  finished,  even  after  we 
thought  we  were  at  the  subcommittee 
level  by  having  the  markups  on  the  1982 
bills.  It  appears  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  return  to  the  drafting  board.  There- 
fore, it  Is  all  the  more  fundamental  that 
the  base  from  which  we  move  any  fur- 
ther reductions  be  as  low  as  possible  so 
that  we  can  expedite  the  whole  appropri- 
ations process. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  am  cwifldent 
that  with  the  chairman's  help,  and  with 
the  commitment  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  along  the  line  the  chairman 
has  discussed,  such  will  be  the  case.  I  am 
reassured  by  this  discussion.  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment  that  I  and  other 
Senators  had  been  considering  to  specifi- 
cally limit  the  operations  of  Government 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  lower  of  the  current  rate  or 
the  authorization  levels  which  now  exist. 

I  do  want  to  pursue,  just  briefly,  the 


question  of  what  happens  down  the  road 
on  the  appropriations  bills. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  regular  appropriations  bills  that  can 
be  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  simply  unacceptable  to  the 
President  and  he  vetoes  them  and  the 
vetoes  are  sustained.  If  that  occurs,  does 
the  Senator  anticipate  that  this  version 
of  the  continuing  resolution  would  be 
left  in  place  for  all  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  all,  let  me 
respond  by  saying  that  it  is  my  convic- 
tion, and  that  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  we  in- 
tend to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
avoid  the  stalemate,  which  it  would  be, 
about  which  the  question  speculates.  I 
believe  we  can  and  will  pass  appropria- 
tion bills  which  the  President  can  and 
will  sign,  and  that  the  situation  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  described 
will  not  arise. 

I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball.  I  am 
only  giving  my  best  judgment  imder  the 
present  circumstances.  But  if  events 
prove  me  wrong,  which  is  always  a  pos- 
sibiUty,  and  we  face  the  necessity, 
which  we  would  have  to  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  new  continuing  reso- 
lution, its  terms  will  not  necessarily 
be  those  in  this  resolution  and,  in  fact, 
could  not  be.  The  second  continuing 
resolution  could  not  be  targeted  the 
same  as  this  resolution  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  targets,  our  ultimate  targets,  in 
these  accounts. 

This  is  not  the  final  version  of  even 
this  resolution,  let  me  underscore  again. 
That  would  be  a  new  situation,  ob- 
viously, and  it  would  call  for  the  most 
careful  deliberation  and  consultation 
with  the  administration  and  with  all  the 
other  resources  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand, including  the  Budget  Committee 
and  others  who  are  involved  in  this 
whole  process  of  trying  to  bring  Federal 
spending  down,  in  line,  and  xmder  con- 
trol in  order  to  get  this  coimtry  back  on 
the  track  toward  economic  prosperity. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  I  yield  the 
floor,  Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  OregMi  for  this  colloquy. 
I  believe  that,  for  a  number  of  Senators 
who  share  some  of  the  concerns,  this 
will  be  very  reassuring. 

I  also  say  to  the  chairman  that  I  be- 
lieve he  shares  with  me  the  conviction 
that  we  have  to  get  back  to  the  indi- 
vidual appropriations  bills  as  a  process 
of  funding  this  Government.  Today,  we 
are  discussing  some  very  fundamental 
issues  that  are  made  very  complicated 
because  of  circumstances  that  have  not 
permitted  this  committee  and  Congress 
to  vote  on  the  individual  bills. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  for  his 
continued  effort  to  run  Government  by 
appropriations  rather  than  by  continu- 
ing resolution.  Sometimes  events  over- 
take us  and  the  best  of  what  we  want 
to  do  cannot  be  done.  In  this  case,  I 
also  hope  that  the  Senator  shares  my 
concern  that,  whether  it  is  30  or  50 
days — and  he  indicated  to  me  it  is  going 
to  be  somewhat  in  between — at  the  earli- 
est practical  time,  we  find  out  whether 
we  are  going  to  get  appropriations  bills 
so  that  both  the  President  and  pe<H)le 
like  the  Senator  and  others,  are  not 


put  to  it,  24  hours  before  the  cloetire 
of  Government,  to  find  out  what  we  can 
do  to  reestablish  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  kinds  of  levels  that  the  Senator 
cle3u-ly  indicates  he  wants  for  all  of  the 
Government. 

I  hope  that  will  occur  because  the  spec- 
ulation on  the  scenario  I  gave  the  chair- 
man, the  speculative  scenario  he  said  he 
would  not  crystal  ball  but  was  highly 
improbable — it  seems  to  me  we  do  not 
want  to  let  the  situation  go  repeatedly 
up  imtil  the  last  24  hours  so  that  we 
must  have  a  resolution  to  continue  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Would  the  Senator  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  again,  through  this  col- 
loquy, to  all  my  colleagues,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  cranked  up  to 
move  rapidly,  as  we  were  even  before 
this  recent  event  that  has  caused  this 
hiatus.  It  is  our  expectation  that  we  shall 
have,  if  not  aU,  at  least  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  remaining  12  of  the 
13  appropriations  bills  passed  on  the 
floor,  through  conference,  and  on  the 
President's  desk.  That  would  make  un- 
necessary the  extension  or  the  rollover 
of  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.   DOMENICI.   I   thank   my   good 
friend. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
reinforce  Senator  Hatfield's  commit- 
ment in  the  colloquy  that  has  just  oc- 
curred, and  to  add  to  that  mv  own  com- 
mitment as  chairman  of  the  subcwn- 
mittee  that  has  jurisdiction  over  most 
of  the  area  of  concern  expressed  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico,  we  have 
moved  already  to  markup;  the  House  has 
moved  to  report  their  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion bill. 

We  intend  to  continue  that  process 
with  markup  shortly— we  believe  by 
some  time  next  week.  I  think  that  prog- 
ress is  real.  We  have  many  difficult 
hurdles  ahead  of  us  but,  nevertheless, 
the  commitment  on  my  part  and  on  the 
part  of  my  subcommittee  is  very  strong, 
as  is  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

I  believe  we  can  do  it  and  must  do  It. 
If  we  continue  to  operate  this  Govem- 
mervt  on  a  continuing  resolution  basis, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  look  to  an  en- 
tirely different  approach,  one  that  I  do 
not  think  is  desirable  to  any  Member 
of  Congress. 
I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He 
has  been  my  right  arm  on  many  of  these 
tasks  we  have  faced  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  am  happy  to  have 
his  support 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  realize  the  difficulties  facing  the 
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Appropriations  Committee.  I  should  Uke 
to  support  this  continuing  resolution. 
However.  I  am  not  totally  reassured  by 
the  coUoquy  between  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  Let 

me  ask  this,  if  I  may :  ,».  ,  .v. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  tne 
continuing  resolution  would,  in  fact,  be 
a  higher  figure  than  the  reconciUation 
resolution  called  for? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. It  does  not  mandate  any  specific 
spending  levels  whatsoever.  It  says  that 
funding  of  programs  and  activities  shall 
not  exceed  the  current  rate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  it  per- 
mits it  up  to  those  rates? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  all,  let  me 
respond.  Under  the  current  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  resolution,  we  use  the  1981 
levels.  We  were  trying,  in  effect,  to  do 
what  a  continuing  resolution  should  do. 
to  freeze  the  situation  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  You  as- 
serted that  the  1981  levels  in  the  Sen- 
ator's reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  in  many  cases  are  higher  than 
the  levels  provided  for  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  There 
are  some  that  are  higher,  some  that  are 
lower.  Consequently,  in  freezing  the 
status  quo.  we  obviously  have  a  situation 
that  does  not  precisely  match  the  1982 
budget  resolutions  or  appropriations  bill. 

But  bear  in  mind  three  factors  that  I 
think  have  to  be  very  carefully  under- 
stood. One  is  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution does  not  mandate  those  levels  of 
expenditures.  It  says  they  shall  not  be 
exceeded.  That  is  all  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  attempting  to  do.  freeze  a  status 
quo. 

Second,  we  have  been  assured  and  we 
have,  ourselves,  been  satisfied  that  the 
administration  that  is  in  charge  of  these 
programs,  which,  even  last  night,  called 
for  lower  levels  of  expenditures,  can  and 
will  exercise  the  authority  to  hold  those 
expenditures  at  the  lowest  possible  levels. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Why  do  we 
not  put  it  in  this  resolution,  then? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Third,  we  have  yet  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  to  estab- 
lish the  final  resolution.  This  is  the  wis- 
dom and  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  the  best 
possible  approach:  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  House.  We  may  have  those 
lower  levels  in  some  instances,  or  we  may 
have  some  different  adjustments  to  make 
after  we  have  finished  the  conference 
with  the  House. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
we  are  facing  a  very  difficult  task.  It  may 
look  very  simplistic  from  the  outside,  but 
when  we  are  dealing  with  these  programs 
category  by  category,  line-item  by  line- 
item,  we  are  doing  our  best  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  achieve  one  basic 
goal:  to  bring  Government  control  over 
all  programs  and  bring  those  levels 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  Defense 
Department,  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  always  supported  increases. 
But  I  want  to  say  that,  in  general,  every 
one  of  the  House-passed  bills  in  the 
House  resolution  are  at  or  lower  than  the 
congressional  budget  targets. 


Bear  in  mind  that  beyond  these  con- 
tinuing resolution  ceilings  which  will 
eventually  arise  out  of  conference  with 
the  committee  in  the  House,  we  shall 
have  to  go  back  to  the  drafting  boards 
to  reconsider  those  new  recommenda- 
tions the  President  has  asked  as  of  last 
night. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Let  me  say. 
if  I  may.  Mr.  President,  that  I  prefaced 
my  remarks  by  saying  I  recognize  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  a 
very  difficult  assignment.  I  do  not  down- 
grade that  in  any  way.  I  started  my 
comments  in  that  fashion. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  Senator's 
mentioning  the  House  figures  being 
lower,  that  is  the  point  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  happy  to 
take  that  suggestion  to  conference  and 
I  can  assure  the  Senator 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  that 
is  not  what  we  are  voting  on  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  We  are 
voting  on  higher  levels  than  in  the  House 
resolution.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  not 
correct.  He  is  implying  that,  somehow, 
this  continuing  resolution  is  going  to 
raise  the  level  of  spending,  and  in  that, 
the  Senator  is  totally  incorrect. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  May  I  ask 
a  question,  then?  How  do  the  figures  in 
this  resolution  compare  with  the  figures 
in  the  House  resolution? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  figures  are  targets 
only,  not  mandated  spending  levels. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  under- 
stand they  are  targets  but  spending  is 
permitted  to  the  target  level. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  some  Instances, 
the  figures  are  higher ;  in  some  instances 
the  figures  are  lower.  The  overall  factor 
is  that  these  are  but  targets  and  not 
mandatory  spending  levels.  So  the  Sena- 
tor's concerns  are  totally  unfounded. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  give  me  a  figure — 
two  figures:  the  total  provided  in  this 
resolution  and  the  total  provided  in  the 
House  resolution? 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.  > 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  while  the  distinguished  chairman 
is  checking,  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
there  is  no  way  that  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion can  be  lower  than  that  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  is 
that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  House  provides 
that  the  figure  for  each  appropriation 
b'll  will  be  the  House-passed  bill  or  1981. 
whichever  Is  lower. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Does  this 
resolution  so  provide? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  resolu- 
tion provides  1981.  In  some  cases  it  is 
as  high.  In  aggregate  there  are  appro- 
priation bills  that  are  $9  billion  on  an 
annual  basis  higher  than  the  House.  So 
we  pass  this  and  there  is  no  way  we  go 
below  the  House  anywhere  as  long  as 
that  House  language  maintains. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  say.  in  answer 
to  the  Senator,  that  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing a  question  that  really  is  not  relevant 
for  this  reason. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Maybe  it  is 
not  relevant,  but  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  like  to  know  the  figures. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
wait  a  moment,  I  will  explain  why  it  is 
not  relevant.  The  question  is  not  relevant 
because  we  are  talking  about  apples  and 
oranges  and.  in  fact,  the  House  did  not 
include  it  in  the  total  budget.  The  Sena- 
tor asked  tor  a  comparison  between  the 
total  figures;  let  me  tell  him  why  it  is 
not  relevant.  The  House  did  not  include 
five  bills — Agriculture,  Energy  and  Wa- 
ter Resources,  Interior,  Transportation, 
and  Treasury-Postal  Service:  whereas, 
the  Senate  did  include  those  five  bills.  So 
I  cannot  give  the  Senator  an  answer  that 
would  be  any  meaningful  answer  at  all 
when  he  is  talking  about  apples  and 
oranges,  as  between  the  two  resolutions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  How  does 
the  House  resolution  deal  with  those  five 
items  that  the  Senator  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  does  not  cover 
them. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  we  leave 
out  those  five  items  that  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  how  does  the  Senate 
resolution  compare  with  the  House 
resolution  in  dollars? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  obviously 
wants  an  answer.  Let  me  just  say  for  the 
bills  that  they  included  in  their  resolu- 
tion, the  total  is  S285  billion,  but  they  ex- 
cluded five  bills. 

For  the  Senate,  which  included  all  the 
bills,  it  is  the  figure  of  $412  billion.  What 
the  Senator  docs  with  that  figure  is 
obviously  the  Senator's  privilege,  but  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  this  is  not  a  way 
to  make  a  judgment  between  the  two 
resolutions. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  my  last  question  was 
this:  If  we  leave  out  those  five  items  that 
the  Senator  is  speaking  of  but  which  are 
not  in  the  House  bill,  then  how  do  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  compare? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Again,  we  will  have  to 
recompute  that,  because  we  have  been 
busy  about  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
relevant  matters  that  relate  to  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  regards  as  relevant — may- 
be the  Senator  from  Oregon  does  not — 
the  total  figures.  I  think  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  know  the  total  figures  and 
know  the  comparison  between  the  two 
bills.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  give  the  Sena- 
tor, then,  a  very  rough  estimate  if  he 
wants  to  make  some  comparison.  If  we 
include  those  bills  that  were  not  included 
in  the  House-passed  resolution,  the  total 
of  the  House  could  total  as  high  as  $481 
billion.  The  best  estimate  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  Senate  side,  which  incor- 
porates all  these  bills  is  $412  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Which  is 
the  House  bill  and  which  is  the  Senate 
bUl? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senate  bill  Is 
the  latter  bill,  $412  billion  at  current 
rate:  whereas  the  House  bill,  adjusted 
for  the  five  that  they  did  not  Include, 
could  total  $481  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  the 
Senator  do  it  the  other  way  for  me? 
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Would  he  deduct  from  the  Senate  bill 
those  items  not  included  in  the  House 

bill?  „  .  u«^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  not  finished 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  not  finished 

those  bills.  _^    „ 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator has  something  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  the  current 
level,  but  we  have  not  finished  those  bills. 
To  give  a  parallel  to  the  Senator:  apples 
with  apples  and  oranges  with  oranges. 
The  Senator  is  still  asking  a  question 
that  results  in  comparing  apples  with 
oranges  which  is  why  these  cost  esti- 
mates are  not  really  appropriate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  Senator's  reasoning. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  House  has  con- 
sidered as  completed  five  bills  that  were 
not  incorporated.  We  take  those  same 
five  bills  and  put  them  into  the  resolu- 
tion at  current  level  because  we  have  not 
completed  those  five  bills.  If  we  had  com- 
pleted those  five  bills  on  the  Senate  side, 
then  we  would  have  apples  and  apples. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  If  the 
Senator  took  those  five  bills  out  of  the 
Senate  proposal,  then  what  figure  would 

he  have?    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  best  estimate 
that  the  staff  can  provide  right  now  is 
$216  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  fig- 
ure does  the  House  have? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  $285  billion. 
Mr.   HARRY   F.   BYRD,   JR.   So   the 
Senator  is  saying  that  his  proposal  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct  ac- 
cording to  this  estimate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  matters  that 
have  been  completed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  the  matters  we 
have  been  dealing  with.  But  I  just  hate 
to  leave  it  hanging  at  that  comparison, 
because  again  we  are  at  different  points 
in  the  road  of  creating  and  developing 
the  1982  budgets  and  the  appropriation 
measures  as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  We  cannot  act  on  these  matters 
until  the  House  has  acted,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago  on  the  fioor  that  the  House 
proposal  specifies  that  the  lower  of  two 
figures  shall  be  taken.  The  Senate  pro- 
posal does  not  have  that  provision,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  We 
went  straight  on  freezing  the  status  ouo. 
recognizing  we  had  to  have  something 
to  negotiate  with  the  House,  and  we 
recognize  that  is  not  what  we  would 
come  out  with.  We  would  eventually  have 
to  come  out  with  something  as  between 
the  status  quo  of  1981  and  what  the 
House  has  in  its  resolution.  We  did  not 
feel  that  a  thing  as  important  as  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  should  be  immediately 
accepted  as  the  House  version  without 
some  kind  of  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  needed  to  preserve,  we  felt,  the 
Senate  role  in  the  final  product.  There 
were  those  who  said.  "Why  not  just  ac- 
cept the  House  version  and  not  even  go 
to  conference?"  But  let  me  remind  the 


Senator,  because  he  has  some  interest  in 
this,  I  know,  by  his  personal  involve- 
ment in  some  of  these  projects,  that 
when  we  take  a  subcommittee  bill  out  of 
the  appropriation,  it  often  is  composed 
of  more  than  one  accotmt.  In  other 
words,  there  are  a  number  of  accounts. 
Maybe  it  is  a  Corps  of  Engineers,  For- 
estry Department,  and  several  others 
that  are  in  one  bill. 

Therefore,  when  we  look  at  the  total 
of  those  bills,  that  does  not  always  tell  us 
the  exact  story,  because  as  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  there  may  l)e 
a  different  configuration  within  the  bill 
as  between  accounts.  So  the  Senate  had 
in  its  subcommittee  work  computed  out 
some  of  their  priorities  within  these  and 
between  these  accounts  which  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  House. 

Therefore,  we  were  having  to  deal  with 
something  more  than  just  total  figures. 
We  were  having  to  deal  with  It  In  com- 
parison with  the  House-passed  bills  and 
yet-to-be-passed  bills,  the  accounts 
within  each  bill,  and  what  had  been  ex- 
pressed as  Senator  Byrd's  desires  for 
Virginia  In  some  of  these  accounts,  or 
Senator  Proxmire's  desires  or  Senator 
Stevens'  or  mine  or  other  Senators,  out 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  that 
might  be  different  from  the  House  ver- 
sion as  between  the  accounts  and  within 
the  accounts.  That  is  why  we  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  conference  rather 
than  to  toss  in  the  towel  and  merely 
accept  the  House  version. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  correct  In  his  under- 
standing from  the  Senator's  comments 
that  the  Senate  proposal  Is  less  than  the 
House  proposal?  The  Senator  Is  saying 
it  is? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  again,  according 
to  these  rough  estimates. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Then, 
would  it  be  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  insist  on  the  lower  Senate 
figures? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  I  wish  to  reas- 
sure the  Senator  Is  that  we  are  not  re- 
stricted necessarily  to  those  two  com- 
parisons. We  may  find  that  there  Is  a 
reconciliation  resolution  target  that  may 
be  lower  than  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  versions  and,  therefore,  we  want 
to  preserve  the  option  of  achieving  the 
lowest  possible  level  as  between  the 
House,  the  Senate  and  the  possibility  of 
even  introducing  the  reconciliation  tar- 
get. We  do  not  want  to  get  locked  into 
a  target  ultimate  decision  or  a  com- 
promise with  the  House  that  would  be 
only  as  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, because  this  Senator  is  seeking  to 
achieve  the  lowest  possible  level. 
Let  me  tell  the  Senator  why. 
We  are  going  to  go  back  to  the  drafting 
board:  and  the  President  last  night  has 
recommended.  In  effect,  another  $7  bil- 
lion In  nondefense  appropriated  funds 
reductions.  Mind  you,  that  is  $7  billion, 
not  lower  than  what  has  already  been 
done  by  the  House,  but  from  the  level 
from  which  they  started.  So,  the  lower 
level  that  we  can  achieve  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  less  of  a  problem 
we  will  have  going  back  to  the  drafting 
board  to  find  the  $7  billion.  In  other 
words,  I  am  trying  to  lower  the  base 


as  much  as  possible  so  that  there  will 
be  less  of  that  $7  billion  unpact  on  the 
1982  budgets  or  appropriations  bills  that 
are  in  process  in  the  appropriation 
pipeline. 

So  we  are  looking  at  it  from  a  philo- 
sophical commitment  I  have  to  achieve 
the  lowest  level  of  governmental  spend- 
ing, and  I  share  that  commitment  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  stood 
on  this  floor  hundreds  of  times  to  speak 
out  on  this  objective  and  that  goal. 

Also,  it  is  a  very  practical  point  of 
view,  and  that  is  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  less  staff  time,  less  com- 
mittee time,  and  be  able  to  get  those 
appropriation  bills  up  here  on  the  fioor 
far  quicker  by  reducing  the  base  from 
which  we  have  to  make  the  additional 
cuts  for  1982  that  the  President  recom- 
mended as  of  last  night. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  support 
the  President  in  what  he  recommended 
last  night.  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
we  have  additional  reductions. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  Is 
what  concerns  me  about  this  resolution, 
whether  It  Is  going  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  those  reductions  by  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Because,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  alluded  to.  it  is  not  a  question 
of  just  what  he  and  I  may  think  about 
the  levels  of  spending  in  these  13  sep- 
arate bills.  We  have  to  send  them  down- 
town to  get  the  President's  signature 
ultimately  on  them  in  order  to  avoid 
another  continuing  resolution.  So  we 
are  mindful,  therefore,  of  what  the 
President's  recommendations  are  and 
what  impact  they  will  have  on  our  abil- 
ity to  get  his  signature  on  the  work  that 
we  complete  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  asked  me  to  remain  so  that  I 
could  respond  to  some  questions.  I  have 
someone  waiting  in  my  office,  and  I  w<mi- 
dered  if  I  could  respond  to  the  Senator's 
questions. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  would 
be  glad  for  you  to  do  so.  but  I  should 
like  to  finish  this. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  glad  to  wait. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  be  here  anjrway.  I  suppose. 
Anywav.  I  euess  we  are  almost  through. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's focusin?  on  this  point  and  drawing 
it  to  our  attention,  because  it  is  a  com- 
plex issue,  and  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
in  my  view  we  are  on  frequency  in  terms 
of  the  objectives  and  goals  to  be 
achieved.  I  think  the  Senator,  looking  at 
my  voting  record,  will  see  that  while  we 
may  not.  In  the  configuration  of  oiu*  vot- 
ing records,  be  exactly  the  same,  in  the 
final  bottom  line  figure  we  will  probably 
end  up  much  the  same,  as  we  have  In 
the  past,  in  the  future  on  our  voting  rec- 
ords. I  say  maybe  it  will  be  throueh  a 
different  mix.  but  the  point  the  Senator 
is  making  Is  In  trying  to  pet  this  Govern- 
ment under  some  kind  of  fiscal  control 
and  a  control  that  Implies — or  I  think 
automaticallv  implies — a  lower  level  of 
exDsndltures. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Right.  I 
do  not  want  to  vote  for  a  resolution  that 
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is  more  than  what  we  have  been  voting 
for  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  want  to 
vote  for  something  that  is  less. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Exactly.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  is  not  only  his 
privilege 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am 
speatung  about  the  vote  I  need  to  cast 
in  an  hour. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Exactly.  But  I  want 
to  say  to  the  Senator  not  wily  is  that 
figure  permitted  in  this  measure,  but 
also,  I  think  I  can  bring  back  from  con- 
ference perhaps  even  a  lower  flgxure. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  My  last 
comment:  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  reference  earlier  to  my  support 
for  defense  expenditures,  and  that  is 
true.  I  favor  a  strong  defense.  I  think  it 
is  very  important.  One  area  where  I  did 
not  agree  with  the  President  last  night  is 
that  I  think  there  can  be  a  greater  re- 
duction in  the  tremendous  increase  in 
defense  spending  than  the  $13  billion 
spread  over  3  years. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  music  to  mv 
ears.  We  are  even  getting  closer  together 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  and  I  am  just  delighted. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  We  cannot 
give  the  Pentagon  a  blank  check. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  agree. 

Vii.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yet,  that  is 
what  has  been  done  in  the  last  few 
months.  I  think  we  have  got  to  take  an 
even  keener  look  at  that 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  (continu- 
ing).  Than  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  assure  the  Senator 
we  are  going  to  put  the  same  magnifying 
glass  of  cost  effectiveness  for  the  money 
spent  in  the  Pentagon  dollar  that  is  put 
in  the  dollars  spent  for  food  stamps,  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  dollars  across  the 
board,  regardless  of  the  program,  the 
taxpayer  has  a  right  to  laiow  that  we 
have  carefully  followed  those  dollars  and 
made  sure  they  are  most  efficiently  ex- 
pended, and  as  effectively  expended  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  In  ending 
this  colloquy,  I  must  say  it  is  immenselv 
complex.  I  am  not  totally  sure  that  I 
fully  understand  precisely  the  figures 
vis-a-vis  the  House.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  gives  one  set  of  figures  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  different  set. 
Senator  PROxMniE,  citing  language  in  the 
resolution,  points  out  there  is  no  way  the 
Senate  figures  can  be  lower  than  the 
House. 

As  I  gather  it  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, says,  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  on  now  in  this  resolution  is  within 
the  reconciliation  figures  and  is  lower 
than  the  House  proposals  insofar  as  they 
are  analogous  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  To  the  extent  we  can 
make  comparisons  on  a  parallel  basis  at 
this  point  in  time,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
In  fact,  overall,  even  if  we  maintain  the 
full  current  rate,  if  we  should  maintain 
last  year's  level  of  expenditures  in  this 
resolution — and  I  pray  that  we  not  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  having  to  be  un- 


der a  continuing  resolution:  I  do  not 
want  to  be  imder  one  any  longer  than  I 
have  to  be — but  if  we  should,  we  would 
be  $20  billion  some  under  the  budget 
request  for  the  1982  budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  And  under 
the  House,  also? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  WeU,  the  House  has 
not  acted  on  all  those,  so,  therefore 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
House  language  specifies  that  spending 
must  be  held  to  the  lower  of  the  two 
figures  which  language  the  Senate  does 
not  have. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield?  May  I — what  is  the 
matter,  I  thought  the  Senator  was 
through? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  asked  me 
to  remain. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
come  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  questions 
of     the     distinguished     Senator     from 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
just  for  information  purposes  and  for 
clarification,  about  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  approved  yesterday. 
Although  I  did  not  support  it,  it  was 
approved,  and  I  am  not  arguing  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  it.  I  merely 
want  to  get  some  clarification,  if  I  may. 
It  was  the  amendment  dealing  with  elim- 
inating the  ceiling  of  $3,000  on  the 
deductions  for  income  tax  purposes 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  take  for 
living  expenses  in  Washington.  With 
the  elimination  of  that  ceiling,  how 
does  one  determine  the  appropriate 
figure  for  income  tax  purposes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  make  the  same  judgment 
that  any  citizen  does  as  to  the  amount 
he  or  she  wishes  to  claim  as  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  of  being 
away  from  home  on  business.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Member — not  the  family, 
solely  for  the  Member. 

There  is  a  whole  body  of  decisions  on 
that  already. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  There  is 
a  whole  body  of  decisions,  that  is,  deal- 
ing not  with  citizens,  employees  of  a 
business? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  it  deals  with  the 
State  legislators,  it  deals  with  indi- 
vidual businessmen,  it  deals  with  em- 
ployees of  business,  and  it  deals  with 
Ciovemment  employees.  We  are  the  only 
people  in  the  country  who  have  such  a 
ceiling. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Govern- 
ment employees,  am  I  not  correct — the 
Senator  is  the  expert  on  it — there  is  a 
precise  figure  Government  employees 
use? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  there  is  a  precise 
figure  they  mav  be  reimbursed  for  in  the 
way  of  per  diem,  but  there  is  no  precise 
figure  they  may  claim  on  their  income 
tax  return  for  business  deductions  away 
from  home. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  How  would 
it  work  for  a  Member  of  Congress  under 
the  proposal  adopted  yesterday?  A  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  buys  a  house  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Of  course,  his  mortgage  in- 
terest payments  are  already  deductible; 
there  is  no  change  there. 

Now,  start  at  that  point.  How  does  he 
arrange  his  deductions? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  Member  would  de- 
termine the  amount  of  expenses  for 
maintaining  that  home  which  are  neces- 
sary for  him  personally  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  on  business  and  those 
amoimts  would  be  deductible. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  that  his 
food? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  His  food  would  be 
deductible. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  heat? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  percentage  of  what- 
ever heat  was 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Light,  tele- 
phones? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Whatever  expenses  he, 
the  Member,  has.  There  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable limit  in  terms  of  what  would  be 
available  commercially.  If  the  Senator 
rented  a  condominium  or  a  hotel  room, 
I  assume  that  would  be  the  standard  of 
what  would  be  the  reasonable  alterna- 
tive to  living  alone,  and  that  is  the  same 
judgment  that  every  person  other  than 
Members  of  Congress  makes.  Today,  the 
Senator  just  takes  $3,000  expenses  and 
does  not  have  to  justify  them.  Now  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  have  to  face  the 
same  judgment  that  every  businessman 
or  businesswoman  faces,  and  I  think  that 
will  be  very  salutary.  ITiey  will  know  the 
problems  that  individual  people  face  with 
the  IRS.  If  you  seek  to  deduct  any  ex- 
penses, you  must  justify  them. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  total  expenditures. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  limit,  as  I  have 
previously  mentioned,  is  what  is  reason- 
able and  necessary,  and  there  really  is  a 
limit.  As  I  say  to  the  Senator,  there  are 
many,  many  decisions  on  what  is  reason- 
able and  necessary. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  A  Member 
of  Congress  rents  an  apartment  for,  say, 
$2,000  a  month.  That  rent  is  deductible? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  that  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Member  and  it  is  reason- 
able and  necessary  and  in  review  it  is 
justified,  it  would  be  deductible.  We  are 
all  audited,  as  the  Senator  knows,  once 
every  6  years,  if  not  more  often,  but  most 
of  us  are  audited  once  every  year. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  So  with 
business  deductions,  they,  for  the  most 
part,  need  to  be  approved  by  whatever 
company  is  involved,  so  a  businessman  is 
limited  by  what  his  company  will  per- 
mit. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  You  must  keep  records 
for  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  $25  you 
wish  to  deduct,  and  you  must  justify 
them  in  terms  of  your  tax  return  if  you 
seek  to  deduct  them.  Expenses  away  from 
home  would  be  deductible  if  they  are  rea- 
sonable and  necessary. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  permits 
a  total  deduction  for  any  business  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress while  he  is  in  Washington? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  only  those  expenses 
Incurred  that  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
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sary  for  the  business  purpose  of  being  In 
Washington.  Not  all  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  Senator  would  be  deductible. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  By  busi- 
ness expenses,  the  Senator  means  his  liv- 
ing expenses  while  he  is  here? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Expenses  he  would  In- 
cur for  his  shelter,  his  food,  and  his  busi- 
ness expenses  would  be  deductible  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  reasonable  and 
necessary. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  with- 
out limit 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  the  limit  is  what  is 
reasonable  and  necessary.  The  Senator 
obviously  could  not  go  and  spend  any 
amount  of  money  he  wanted  and  claim 
it  as  a  deduction.  Neither  can  a  business- 
man. They  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
of  what  is  reasonable  and  necessary. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  as  a 
matter  of  information.  If  we  are  to  keep 
this  resolution  on  schedule  in  terms  of 
getting  the  conferees  appointed,  we  have 
to  complete  it  by  noon,  so  I  hope  we  can 
get  this  measure  voted  on  and  completed 
by  noon  in  order  that  the  House  can 
appoint  conferees  and  we  can  go  to 
conference. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ur- 
gently request  that  we  go  to  third  read- 
ing and  final  disposition.  The  noon  hour 
figure  is  correct;  but,  really,  the  presen- 
tation I  made  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
minority  letuler  was  that  we  would  have 
it  to  them  by  noon.  The  clerks  would  be 
hard  put  to  do  that  even  if  we  passed  it 
by  noon. 

I  do  not  want  to  short-circuit  anybody 
right  now,  but  I  hope  we  can  proceed 
promptly  with  the  final  disposition  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  be  perfectly  happy  to  have  third 
reading  right  now  and  then  have  a 
colloquy. 

TTP    AMENDMENT    NO.    431 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore we  get  to  third  reading.  I  send  to  the 
desk  some  technical  amendments.  I  ask 
for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (lix.  Hatfield) 
propoees  an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
431. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Sen- 
ate", add  ":" 

On  page  16.  line  24.  after  the  word  "Sec- 
retary", add  "of  the  Senate". 

On  page  17,  line  23,  after  the  word  "Arms", 
add  "and  Doorkeeper". 

On  page  22,  line  8.  strike  the  word  "of- 
ficial", and  add  "Official". 

On  page  23,  line  24,  after  the  word  "Door- 
keeper", add  "of  the  Senate". 

On  page  24.  line  1,  after  the  word  "Door- 
keeper", add  "of  the  Senate". 

On  page  24.  line  8,  after  the  word  "Door- 
keeper", add  "of  the  Senate". 


On  page  24,  line  12,  after  tbe  word  "Door- 
keeper", add  "of  the  Senate". 

On  p«ge  24.  line  23.  strike  the  word  "and". 

On  page  7.  line  14,  strike  the  words  "for- 
mer Parliamentarian",  and  insert  "Parlia- 
mentarian Emeritus". 

On  page  21,  line  23.  strike  "30".  and  Insert 
"20  per  centum". 

On  page  26,  line  10.  strike  "Act",  and  In- 
sert "joint  resolution". 

On  page  26,  line  13,  after  tbe  word  "Sec- 
retary". Insert  "of  Agriculture". 

On  page  10.  line  11,  after  tbe  amount 
"$229,300,000".  strike  ":  Provided,  That  no" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'.  No". 

On  page  25,  line  1,  after  "130".  Insert 
"and  sections  140  through  142". 

In  amendment  421  adopted  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  amend  tbe  same  to  read  as 
follows:  "Provided  further,  That  funds 
which  would  be  available  under  HH.  4121, 
entitled  tbe  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and 
General  Oovemment  Appropriation  Act. 
1982,  for  tbe  Oovemment  payment  of  an- 
nuitants and  employees  health  benefits,  shall 
be  avaUable  under  the  authority  and  con- 
dltlcms  set  forth  In  HJt.  4121  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  September  22,  1981. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  makes  minor  technical 
changes  in  the  resolution,  such  as  adding 
a  semicolon  in  one  place  in  the  resolu- 
tion and  capitalizing  a  word  in  another. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
amendment.  It  is.  indeed,  a  technical 
amendment.  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 

The  amendment  (UP  Amendment  No. 
431)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President.  I 
apologize  to  my  good  friend.  He  has  been 
so  patient.  It  has  taken  a  long  time,  but 
I  do  want  to  make  some  additional  record 
here. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  some 
very  substantial  appropriations  where 
the  Senate  continuing  resolution  is  well 
above  the  House  on  an  armual  rate.  That 
applies  to  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  is  some  $6  billion  over 
the  House  on  an  annual  basis,  and  for 
50  days  it  would  be  $800  million  over  the 
House;  and  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
which  is  about  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
House;  Agriculture,  which  is  about  $2.3 
billion  over  the  House;  adding  up  to 
about  $9.6  billion  over  the  House  in  those 
respects. 

Now,  there  are  some  other  bills. 
Treasury,  and  Interior,  particularly,  be- 
cause we  had  a  SPRO  provision  which 
is  not  going  to  save  money  in  the  long 
run  but  technically  puts  us  well  under 
the  House  with  that  particular  passage 
of  the  Interior  bill.  However,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  language  in  the  appropriations 


bill  in  the  House  version  that  came  over 
here  would  provide  that  we  would,  in 
that  event,  go  to  the  Senate's  position. 
We  would  G3  to  the  lower  figure.  There- 
fore, this  Senator  is  convinced,  as  he  was 
when  he  opened  the  debate  yesterday, 
opened  my  part  of  the  debate  yesterday, 
and  indicated— and  I  thought  that  the 
chairman  conceded — that  the  House  is, 
indeed,  below  the  Senate  and  below  the 
Senate  overall,  and  that  if  we  had  the 
House  version,  which  goes  to  the  lower 
of  the  House-passed  figure  or  1981,  we 
would  be  below  the  Senate  figures. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  has  reversed  his 
position  on  that,  I  would  like  to  know, 
because  I  think  that  record  was  one  we 
made  quite  clear  yesterday.  I  understood 
him,  in  response  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  take  a  different  position. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
am  happy  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  not  reversed  his  position  one 
bit  or  one  whit. 

Let  me  just  say,  again— and  I  hati  to 
constantly  use  this  analogy,  but  it  is  the 
only  one  I  can  think  of  that  is  most  ade- 
quate for  the  illustration.  We  are  talking 
about  apples  and  oranges. 

Let  me  sav  very  clearly  that  what  the 
Senator  is  doing  is  talking  about  a  pre- 
cise figure,  on  one  hand,  which  is  the 
House  bill.  That  is  before  the  fiscal  year 
has  been  started,  before  the  bill  has  been 
implemented.  That  is  an  apple. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  Is  talking  about 
an  orange.  And  that  is  the  fiuctuating 
character  of  a  spending  program  or  a 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  and  during 
the  life  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Now,  what  I  mean  by  that  is  simple.  He 
is  talking  about  a  target  figure  in  both 
cases,  but  not  at  a  level  of  spending.  The 
current  level  of  spending,  according  to 
the  assurances  given  to  the  administra- 
tion, is  lower  than  the  target  figure  given 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budeet.  So  when 
you  take  the  fiscal  year  1981  spending 
target  level  as  determined  by  Congress, 
that  is  one  figure,  but  the  rate  of  spend- 
ing is  another  figure. 

So  I  think  that  is  where  we  have  an 
apple  and  an  orange.  That  does  not 
really  clarify  the  situation  we  are  in.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  precise  figure  in  the 
House-passed  bUl  that  has  not  been  im- 
plemented. We  are  dealing  with  a  fioat- 
ing  crap  game  type  of  situation,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  matter  of  the  current  level 
of  spending,  in  contrsist  to  the  current 
ceilinsr  that  is  established  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  biU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  want  to  belabor  th's.  but  it  just 
seems  clear  to  me  that  when  the  House 
says  we  will  go  to  the  1981  flmire  or  the 
House-passed  bill,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  the  House-passed  figure  is  lower  in 
case  after  case,  and  lower,  as  I  ro'nted 
out  bv  billions  of  dollars,  then  it  Is  clear 
to  me  that  the  House  is  below.  The  Sen- 
ator and  I  disagree  and  I  will  not  pur- 
sue that  further. 

However.  I  am  surprised  at  the  Sen- 
ator's indication  that  somehow  these  are 
simnly  goals  and  that  the  administration 
is  able  to  fund  this  at  a  lower  level.  This 
is  the  language: 
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AppropriatloM  made  by  thU  »ube«:tlon 
sh»U  be  available  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

Now.  we  went  through  a  great  deal  to 
prevent  the  administration  from  im- 
pounding funds.  And  they  cannot  im- 
poimd.  They  cannot  impound  for  a  week; 
they  cannot  impound  for  a  year.  They 
can  send  a  deferral  to  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate or  rescission,  but  they  cannot  im- 
pound. So  that  when  we  provide  these 
funds  on  this  basis,  they  have  to.  to  the 
extent  available.  That  is  the  language 
here.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  they  have 
no  discretion  except  to  spend.  I  thought 
our  colloquy  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  that  clear. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  talking  about 
budget  authority,  and  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  that.  On  page  4,  we  are  talking 
about  not  to  exceed,  and  that  is  the 
spending,  which  is  another  matter:  "not 
exceeding  the  current  rate." 

I  merely  summarize  my  position  that 
we  are  in  a  position  in  this  resolution  to 
achieve  the  lowest  possible  spending  level 
in  a  practical  application,  rather  than  In 
a  theoretical  situation  in  which  you  are 
comparing  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
once  again.  I  apologize.  I  wfll  not  take 
more  than  a  couple  of  more  minutes.  But 
I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we  only  deal 
in  budget  authority.  That  is  all  we  deal 
with.  We  deal  with  budget  authority. 
That  is  what  we  have. 

When  we  deal  with  budget  authority, 
we  say  that  "to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act." 

We  went  through  a  great  deal  in  1975 
and  1976  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  Impound.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  invites  the  administration  to 
impound.  I  think  that  is  something  we 
should  be  very  careful  about  and  we 
should  not  design  our  legislation  to  do 
that.  It  also  invites  lawsuits,  which 
should  hold  it  up. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  in  any 
event,  I  do  hope  that  the  President  will 
send  the  details  of  his  budget  cuts  up 
very  promptly.  I  do  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I.  as  ranking  member, 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  to  work  on 
this  just  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can, 
because  the  12 -percent  cut  that  the 
President  recommended  is  going  to  be 
much  harder  to  implement  as  the  days 
pass.  At  the  very  least,  we  will  be  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  that  it  Is  12-per- 
cent higher  than  that. 


As  I  pointed  out,  the  administration 
has  no  discretion  to  impound.  They  can- 
not assimie  that  we  are  going  to  pass 
these  reductions  and,  indeed,  we  might 
not.  So  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Presidents  recommendation  specifically 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  it. 
Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,   I 
support  the  continuing  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  325,  which  will  provide 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  45  days  into  the  new 
fiscal  year.  As  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
\frairs  Committee,  my  suK>ort  is  directed 
primarily  at  section  lOKe)  of  the  con- 
t;u.ang  resolution,  which  sets  forth  ap- 
propriations for  HUD  and  independent 
agencies,  including  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Smce  the  HUD  appropriations 
bill  is  the  only  appropriations  bill  to 
have  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  to  have  survived  conference,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  continuing  resolution 
will  incorporate  the  appropriations  levels 
set  forth  in  that  conferenr*  report.  The 
inclusion  of  this  painstakingly  worked 
out  conference  report  will  permit  the  res- 
toration of  about  $330  milhon  and  5.181 
staff  positions  in  the  VA  medical  care 
account.  This  restoration  makes  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  VA  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  levels  set  forth  in  the 
administration-backed       Gramm-Latta 
plan. 

Madam  President,  the  continuation 
and  support  of  the  VA  hospital  and 
health  care  system  at  present  strength 
should  be  regarded  as  an  item  of  the  very 
highest  priority  in  fulfilling  this  Nation's 
duty  to  its  veteran  population.  Recog- 
nizing that  appropriations  deliberations 
will  be  engaged  In  during  the  period  of 
the  continuing  resolution,  it  is  vital  that 
we  not  prejudge  the  outcome  of  that 
process  by  any  precipitous  and  ill-Qon- 
sidered  reductions  in  critical  veterans 
services. 

I  should  note,  Madam  President,  that 
I  have  a  strong  misgiving  about  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  HUD  appropria- 
tions bill:  It  terminates  VA  funding  for 
correspondence  training,  with  a  Septem- 
ber 30  "grandfather  clause,"  instead  of 
following  the  authorizing  committees' 
reconciliation  agreement  which  was  sim- 
ply to  reduce  the  VA's  reimbursement 
level  from  70  percent  to  55  perrent.  I 
emphatically  do  not  support  this  action 
of  the  conferees,  taken  unilaterally  in 
disregard  of  the  legislative  plans  so  care- 
fully worked  out  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees, 
passed  by  both  full  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  just  1  month  ago  by 
the  President.  One  does  not  even  have  to 
be  a  determined  supporter  of  the  corre- 
spondence training  program  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  this  type  of  backdoor  leg- 
islating; as  Representative  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  so  ably  pointed  out  in  the 
House  debate  on  the  conference  report, 
"it  is  not  a  function  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  or  appropriations  bills 
to  seek  to  terminate  entitlements  by 
withholding  funds." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  my  misgivings 
on  this  issue,  I  support  the  HUD/inde- 


pendent  agencies  conference  report  as  a 
whole,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  inclusion  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution and  to  then  support  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  itself. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
will  vote  against  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Certainly,  we  must  provide  continu- 
ing authority  to  operate  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment imtil  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  have  passed.  But  there  are  several 
"Congressional  Christmas  Tree"  items 
which  have  been  added  to  this  resolu- 
tion which  do  not  merit  support. 

I  voted  against  lifting  the  pay  cap  for 
senior  executives.  I  voted  against  lifting 
the  cap  on  honorariums  for  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  voted  against  lifting  the 
cap  on  expense  deductions  for  Senators. 
Unfortunately,  however,  by  narrow  mar- 
gins the  Senate  approved  these  items. 

In  my  opinion,  September  24,  1981, 
will  become  knoMvm  as  a  shameful  day 
for  the  Senate.  For  on  September  24. 
1981.  this  legislative  body  granted  itself 
and  high  level  Government  employees 
unjustified  giveaways  while  voting  to  re- 
strain Government  spending  for  the  rest 
of  the  Nation. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  cannot 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  fully  un- 
derstand how  critical  this  continuing 
resolution  is.  However.  I  also  understand 
that  we  have  at  least  a  few  days  before 
this  legislation  must  be  in  place.  Unlike 
previous  years,  therefore.  I  do  not  feel 
compelled  to  vote  for  this  bill  in  order 
to  assure  that  vitally  needed  Govern- 
ment services  will  be  continued. 

Given  this  relative  freedom  from  the 
artiflcal  pressures  of  the  calendar.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  simply  can  not  accept  or  endorse 
the  disparity  between  the  gifts  that  we 
have  agreed  to  give  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  senior  Federal  employees  and 
the  sacrifices  we  have  demanded  of  those 
citizens  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  or  work  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  President 
called  for  further  budget  cuts,  we  decided 
to  Increase  the  pay  of  senior  level  Federal 
workers,  eliminate  the  cap  on  the  money 
Senators  can  earn  through  speaking  en- 
gagements, give  Members  of  Congress 
unlimited  tax  deductions  for  living  ex- 
penses and  refused  to  cut  by  even  5  per- 
cent the  money  we  allocate  to  travel.  Mr. 
President,  the  dichotomy  between  the 
way  we  have  treated  ourselves  and  the 
way  we  have  treated  our  fellow  citizens  is 
just  too  great.  The  contrast  is  just  too 
stark.  The  inequity  is  just  too  compelling. 
I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  real  financial  problems.  I  realize 
that  senior  level  Federal  employees  have 
real  needs.  I  acknowledge  that  the  simple 
fact  that  one  makes  more  than  $50,000  a 
year  does  not  mean  that  one  is  sitting  in 
the  cat  bird  seat.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  sitting  under  the  cat  bird 
seat,  and  I  just  cannot  see  how  we  can 
reasonably  call  upon  them  to  make  sacri- 
fices which  we  evade  and  avoid  our  re- 
sponsibility to  share. 
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I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  will 
come  back  to  us  stripped  of  all  of  the 
special  Interest  legislation  we  adopted 
yesterday.  If  it  does,  I  think  we  will  have 
done  more  than  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment some  money — we  will  have  also 
saved  the  reputation  of  the  Senate  from 
this  mistake. 

VETERANS"   ADMINIST«ATION   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  will  vote  against  this  ton tlnuing 
resolution  as  an  expression  of  my  extreme 
dissatisfaction  with  the  process  of  delay- 
ing Senate  consideration  of  the  regular 
appropriations  bills.  I  nevertheless  want 
to  note  my  strong  support  for  the  portion 
of  the  continuing  resolution  that  provides 
funding  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  that  regard,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  address  certain 
matters  relating  to  appropriations  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  note  my 
disappointment  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  4034,  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1982  (H. 
Rept.  No.  97-222).  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  on  September  15. 
has  not  been  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  action.  Although  I  believe  the  HUD 
appropriations  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  are  far  too  low,  I  strongly 
support  the  VA  appropriation  items  in 
that  measure  and  believe  that  they 
should  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  resolve  definitely  the  levels  of 
funding  for  VA  programs  for  the  full 
fiscal  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  very  surprised 
to  learn  of  the  threat  of  a  veto  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  basis  for  the  threat 
was  that  the  conference  report  provides 
approximately  $300  million  in  funding  for 
VA  health  care  programs  that  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  spokesperson,  will  not 
agree  to  unless  a  similar  amount  is  taken 
from  other  programs  for  which  the  con- 
ference report  provides  funding. 

A  veto  on  those  grounds  would  clearly 
be  a  reversal  of  President  Reagan's  en- 
dorsement of  the  Gramm-Latta  budget 
levels  for  function  700,  veterans'  benefits 
and  services,  and  a  breach  of  faith  with 
those  who  supported  Gramm-Latta  with 
the  understanding  that  the  administra- 
tion had  agreed  to  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams funding  level  that  Gramm-Latta 
had  set. 

PUNOINC  FOR  VA  HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS 

Despite  the  unfortunate  delay  now 
being  experienced  with  respect  to  Senate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  resulting  need  for  a  continuing 
resolution  with  respect  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration fiscal  year  1982  funding.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  resolution 
before  us  contains  VA  funding  at  the 
conference  report  levels  until  Novem- 
ber 20,  1981. 

In  this  regard.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  chairman 
fMr.  Garn)  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  HuDDLESTON) ,  as  well  as  the  full 
Appropriations     Committee     chairman 


(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Proxhire).  for  their  ex- 
cellent cooperation  in  insuring  that  the 
H.R.  4034  conference  report  and  now  the 
continuing  resolution  provide  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funding  for  VA  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  note  that  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  accompanying  the  conference 
report,  which  is  expressly  incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, specifies  the  same  VA  medical  care 
account  staffing  levels — 186.287  full-time 
employee  equivalents  (FTEE's) — that 
the  House  had  specified  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  original  House-passed 
approprations  bill  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-162) . 

During  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  in  the  Senate  on  July  30  (Con- 
gressional Record  S8803.  daily  edition), 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee 
(Mr.  Garn)  discussed  this  issue  with  me 
and  the  Senators  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  and  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  in  terms  of  the  need  to  in- 
sure that  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  has  adequate  staffing  levels 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for 
providing  quality  health  care  services  to 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  am  thus  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  the  House-approved 
earmarking  of  funds  for  the  736  medical 
care  full-time  employee  equivalents  de- 
leted in  the  Senate-passed  measure.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  agreement  with 
the  House  on  this  issue  did  not  entail 
the  addition  of  funds  in  the  medical  care 
account  and  is  in  full  conformity  with 
the  explicit  assumptions  underlying  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  level  for  veterans' 
programs,  which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  President. 

I  also  congratulate  the  conferees  for 
specifying  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment an  average  employment  level  of 
4.487  FTEES's — an  Increase  of  194  above 
the  Reagan-reduced  budget  request — for 
the  medical  and  prosthetic  research  ac- 
count. The  VA's  research  efforts  have  an 
important  role  in  insuring  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  quality  health  care. 
Of  importance  also  is  the  excellent  de- 
cision of  the  conferees  to  specify  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  that  the 
$4,000,000  add-on  for  the  medical  ad- 
ministration and  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing expenses  accoimt  is  earmarked  for 
the  nurse  scholarship  program  author- 
ized by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980.  Pub- 
lic Law  96-33.  Given  the  continuing 
chronic  shortages  of  nurses  In  VA  facili- 
ties, this  program  will  provide  greatly 
needed  assistance  in  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  nurses  by  establishing  a 
program  of  educational  assistance  in  re- 
turn for  obligated  service. 

I  am  also  most  grateful  to  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  retaining  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  joint  explanatory  statemoit. 
and  thus  in  this  continuing  resolution 
as  reported,  the  disapproval  of  the  de- 
ferral of  funding  for  construction  of  a 
research  and  education  building  at  the 
Long  Beach  VA  Medical  Center. 

This  long-awaited  project — it  was  first 
planned  in  1971  and  funds  were  finally 


appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981 — is  a 
key  to  maintaining  a  productive  affiha- 
tion  between  the  Long  Beach  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center  and  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine  for  all  concerned- 
veteran  patients.  VA  hospital  staff,  and 
university  medical  students  and  staff.  In 
light  of  the  contribution  to  patient  care 
that  the  new  facility  will  make,  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  the  current  structures 
housing  the  research  and  education  pro- 
grams, and  the  substantial  cost  of  de- 
ferring the  project.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  conferees  and  both  bodies  have 
recognized  the  importance  and  urgency 
of  moving  ahead  with  construction  with- 
out further  delay. 

CONTRACTINC    OtJT    HEALTH-CARE   SERVICES 

Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  plans  underway  to  Implement  in 
VA  health  care  facilities  OMB  Circular 
A-76.  which  prescribes  policies  for  ac- 
quiring by  contract  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial products  and  services,  includ- 
ing health  services. 

As  I  stated  on  Monday  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  hearing  to  re- 
ceive the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  American  Legion,  there  are  three 
aspects  of  the  A-76  process,  as  it  is  now 
being  forced  on  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  that  I  find  very 
disturbing. 

First,  VA  medical  centers  across  the 
country  are  being  required  to  conduct  an 
enormous  number  of  studies  to  evaluate 
the  comparative  costs  of  having  various 
fimctions  performed  by  contractors 
rather  than,  as  they  are  now,  by  VA 
employees.  The  cost  of  these  studies — 
estimated  at  as  much  as  $29  million — 
will  have  to  come  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  to  veterans.  I  believe  that  that 
money  should  be  spent  on  caring  for  vet- 
erans— not  studying  contracting  for 
veterans'  care. 

Second,  in  light  of  my  commitment  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong,  independ- 
ent VA  health  care  system.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  a  push  for  contracting 
out  services  that  is  based  a^ost  exclu- 
sively on  the  desire  to  save  money  may 
be  counterproductive  to  the  goal  of  good 
health  care.  Moreover,  it  may  not  even 
be  cost  effective  in  the  long  run. 

Third,  the  VA's  General  Counsel  ruled 
over  a  year  ago  that,  in  light  of  the 
specific  statutory  structure  and  func- 
tions of  D.  M.  &  S.,  the  application  of 
A-76  "to  the  basic  medical  care  opera- 
tions of  D.  M.  &  S.  cannot  be  justified 
either  legally  or  on  a  policy  basis." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  opinion  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
this  issue  in  the  context  of  our  delibera- 
tions on  this  continuing  resolution  be- 
cause it  appears  that  the  VA  will  be 
required  to  spend  for  the  conduct  of 
literally  thousands  of  circular  A-76  stud- 
ies a  significant  portion  of  the  funding 
we  are  now  acting  to  provide.  That  Is 
a  very  troublesome  prospect.  I  am  not 
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aware  of  any  legislative  history  behind 
this  resolution— or  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  accompanying  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  on  H.R.  4034  or  the 
two  committee  reports  on  H.R.  4034 — 
to  indicate  that  any  of  the  funds  for 
the  VA's  medical  care  account  are  in- 
tended to  be  diverted  from  the  provision 
of  health  care  services  to  the  costs  of 
the  A-76  studies. 

In  view  of  the  legal  opinion  of  the 
VA's  General  Coiuisel  that  basic  med- 
ical care  operations  may  not.  consistent 
with  D.  M.  &  S.s  statutory  responsibil- 
ities under  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
be  contracted  out  pursuant  to  A-76  and 
that  only  certain  support  activities  in 
D.  M.  &  S.  may  be.  the  vast  scope  of 
the  A-76  process  being  imposed  on 
D.  M.  &  S.  seems  clearly  to  encompass 
many  functions  that  the  VA  may  not 
lawfully  contract  out.  This  is  true  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  total  absence 
of  any  indication  that  Congress,  in  ap- 
propriating medical  care  funds  for  the 
operation  of  that  department  intends 
anything  other  than  that  it  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

Thus.  I  do  not  see  how  the  VA  can 
properly  or  lawfully  be  called  upon  to 
proceed  as  it  has  been  with  the  A-76 
surveys  with  respect  to  functions  that, 
by  law.  are  committed  to  performance 
by  VA  employees.  Therefore.  I  call  upon 
the  VA  Administrator  to  terminate  the 
A-76  surveys  in  connection  with  those 
basic  medical  care  functions. 

I  would  note  in  this  regard,  that  I 
have  not  heard  any  debate  in  the  course 
of  the  Senate's  consideration  of  this 
measure  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  any  Senator,  in  voting  for  this 
continuing  resolution,  to  vote  for  the 
expenditure  of  VA  medical  care  account 
funds  on  surveys  with  respect  to 
functions  that  may  not  lawfully  be  con- 
tracted out  or  on  any  resulting  contracts 
for  the  performance  of  these  functions. 

The  potential  misapplication  of  VA 
medical  care  funds  and  the  other  sub- 
stantial legal  and  policy  Issues  that  the 
implementation  of  circular  A-76  in  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery has  raised  deserve  very  careful 
congressional  scrutiny.  Thus,  on  Tues- 
day the  other  minority  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  I,  in 
a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  urged  that 
oversight  hearings  be  conducted  on  this 
matter  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  letter  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

ANNUAL  LEAVE  WHILE  ON  TKAVEL  STATUS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
4034  for  agreeing  to  delete  section  415 
of  the  Senate-passed  measure  which 
would  have  prohibited  aU  annual  leave 
while  on  ofScial  travel  status  by  em- 


ployees of  the  VA  and  other  affected  de- 
partments and  agencies.  This  matter 
was  also  the  subject  of  a  colloquy  on 
July  30  during  consideration  of  that 
measure  (Congressional  Record  page 
18636)  and  the  Senators  from  Utah  and 
Wisconsin  have  certainly  acted  fully  in 
accordance  with  their  undertakings  at 
that  time.  Again.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  them. 

GX  BILL  COBRESPONDENCE  TRAINING 

Mr.  President,  before  closing.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  I  agree  fully  with  the 
views  that  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  other  body  ex- 
pressed during  the  debate  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4034  (Congressional 
Record  H6202.  daily  edition.  Septem- 
ber 15.  1981)  as  to  the  effect  that  enact- 
ment of  the  conference  report  would  and 
would  not  have  on  GI  bill  correspondence 
training  benefits.  Those  remarks  seem 
even  more  apt  in  light  of  the  once-re- 
moved nature  of  the  action  now  being 
taken  by  this  body  with  respect  to  that 
conference  report. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
again  my  appreciation  to  the  leadership 
and  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  respect  to  VA  appropria- 
tions thus  far  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Exhibit  1 
Memorandum 

March  21.  1980. 
To  Chief  Medical  Director  (13) 
Prom  Oeneral  Counsel  (023) 
Subject :  Draft  of  VA  Circular  00-79 — Policies 
for  acquiring  commercial  or  Industrial 
products    and    services    needed    by    the 
government 

1.  You  have  requested  our  opinion  regard- 
ing the  application  of  OMB  Circular  A-76 
dated  March  29,  1979.  to  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  (DM&S)  activities.  Circular 
A-76  prescribes  "Policies  for  acquiring  Com- 
mercial or  Industrial  Products  and  Services 
Needed  by  the  Government."  Because  attach- 
ment "A"  to  the  circular  lists  among  Us  other 
examples  of  conunerclal  and  Industrial  activ- 
ities, health  services  of  almost  every  kind, 
your  question  and  concerns  are  well  founded. 

2.  In  attemping  or  each  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  application  of  the  circular  to 
DM&S  operations,  certain  concepts  funda- 
mental to  the  operation  of  our  system  ol 
Government  must  be  considered.  First,  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  administer  laws  enacted  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  Thus, 
any  Executive  order  or  other  Presidential  di- 
rective Issued  In  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  executive  branch  to  administer 
the  laws  must  be  consistent  with  the  law 
being  administered.  Second,  when  Congress 
enacts  a  law  speclHcally  directing  an  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  to  talce  a  prescribed 
course  of  action,  that  law  is  generally  deemed 
to  preempt  the  field. 

3.  In  applying  Circular  A-76  to  DM&S  activ- 
ities, careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
specific  language  and  Intent  of  the  circular. 
Itself,  and  the  accompanying  transmittal 
memorandum.  In  that  transmittal  memoran- 
dum It  Is  stated  that  the  circular  reaffirms 
the  general  policy  of  relying  on  the  private 
sector  for  goods  and  services,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  ceraln  functions  are  inherently  gov- 
ernmental In  nature  and  must  be  performed 
by  Government  personnel.  The  transmittal 
memorandum  also  points  out  that  In  those 
area.<i  not  Inherently  governmental  in  nature, 
relative  cost  must  be  given  appropriate  con- 
sideration in  making  decisions  between  In- 


hous«  performance  and  contracting  out.  The 
circular  reiterates  the  basic  premise  that  in  a 
democratic  free  economic  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  compete  with  its  cltl- 
z'-ns  and.  thus,  follows  the  general  policy  of 
relying  on  competitive  private  enterprise  to 
supply  the  products  and  services  It  needs. 
Bulletins  and  circulars  of  OMB  have  articu- 
lated this  policy  in  1955,  1957,  1960.  1966. 
1967  and  1976,  before  this  latest  version  In 
1979. 

4.  In  defining  the  scope  of  the  circular. 
OMB  in  paragraph  6.b.  has  speclflcaily  ex- 
empted governmental  functions  wb'ch  are 
defined  in  paragraph  5(f)  as  a  function 
"which  must  be  performed  in-house  due  to  a 
special  relationship  in  executiivj  governmen- 
tal resp>onslblllties."  Categories  of  such  func- 
tions include  "|d|lscretionary  application  of 
Government  authority  ...  as  in  manage- 
ment of  Government  programs  requiring 
value  judgments,  as  in  directing  the  national 
defense:  .  .  .  selection  of  program  priori- 
ties. .  .  ." 

5.  Given  the  fundamental  concepts  of  our 
form  of  Government  discussed  above,  the 
language  discussing  the  intent  of  the  circu- 
lars, the  history  of  OMB  pronouncements  on 
contracting  out.  and  the  language  of  the 
latest  circular  relating  to  its  scope,  we  be- 
lieve it  abundantly  clear  that  the  basic  pro- 
vls'on  of  health  care  by  DM&S  is  not  sig- 
nificantly Impacted  by  the  latest  version  of 
OMB  Circular  A-76. 

6.  Under  current  statutes.  OMB  cannot  di- 
rect the  VA  to  contract  out  its  basic  health 
care  function.  The  Congress  in  enacting  Pub- 
lic Law  79-293  preempted  this  field  when  it 
created  in  the  VA  a  DM&S  under  a  Chief 
Medical  Director,  having  as  Its  primary  {i.e.. 
governmental)  function  to  provide  a  com- 
plete medical  and  hospital  service  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans.  This  Is  a  na- 

,  tional  policy  established  by  the  Congress,  and 
'  can  be  changed  only  by  the  Congress.  Indeed. 
President  Carter's  letter  of  August  27.  1979.  to 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  recognized  this  and 
voiced  the  President's  continuing  support 
for  such  policy. 

7.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  Congress,  in 
establishing  specific  authority  for  certain 
limited  types  of  contracting  by  DM&S.  was 
clearly  aware  of  the  general  restrictions  on 
contracting  authority  within  DM&S.  That  the 
contracting  out  policy  under  title  38  Is 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  Circular 
A-76  is  given  clear  expression  in  section  621 
of  title  38  which  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  prescribe :  (1 )  rules  and  procedures 
governing  furnishing  of  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  care  and  (2)  limita- 
tions in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  care.  Chapter  17  of  title  38  sets  forth  In 
detailed  provisions  the  Department's  role 
as  a  direct  provider  of  hospital,  nursing 
home,  domiciliary,  and  medical  care.  By  its 
:erms  chapter  17  poses  specific  restrictions  on 
contracting  for  the  provision  of  those  serv- 
ices. In  qualifying  the  scope  of  the  VA's  au- 
thority to  furnish  those  modes  of  care  to 
eligible  veterans,  the  statute  has  long  pro- 
vided that  such  services  could  only  be  fur- 
nished "within  the  limits  of  VA  facilities." 
VA  facilities  were  defined  in  chapter  17  to  in- 
clude private  facilities  with  which  the  VA 
may  contract.  But  such  authority  is  avail- 
a'ile  only  for  very  limited  classes  of  benefi- 
ciaries. There  has  long  been  a  specific  limita- 
tion on  fee-basis  care,  for  example,  particu- 
larly where  It  involves  care  for  a  nonservlce- 
connecred  condition.  Furthermore.  In  Pub.  L. 
No.  94-581,  Congress,  In  resoondlng  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  VA  fee-basis  medical  care. 
Imposed  still  further  limits  on  such  contract 
care.  The  authorizing  committee  which  re- 
ported out  the  legislation  that  formed  the 
core  of  Pub.  L.  No.  94-581  described  the 
amendment  as  making  clear  "that  the  VA 
may  contract  for  fee-basis  service  only  when 
VA  or  other  Federal  hospitals  or  clinics  'are 
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not  capable  of  furnishing  economical  care 
because  of  geographical  inaccessibility  or  of 
furnishing  the  particular  language  is  to  limit 
the  authorization  of  fee-oasis  service  for 
service-connected  or  nonservice-connected 
disabilities  to  those  situations  when  regular 
VA  hospitals  and  clinics  (or  other  Federal 
facilities)  are  genuinely  unable  to  provide 
the  needed  services  themselves."  SEN.  REP. 
No.  94-1206,  94th  Congress.  2d  Session,  p.  75. 

8.  VA  care  is  by  statute  defined  to  exclude 
contract  care  except  in  specified  areas.  In 
providing  specific  limits  on  contracting  for 
hospital  and  medical  care,  Congress  has  im- 
posed an  exclusive  restriction.  In  other 
words,  the  very  statutory  scheme  of  chapter 
17  supersedes  and  excludes  any  application 
an  OMB  circular  on  contracting  out  might 
have  on  the  VA  as  a  direct  provider  of  med- 
ical care. 

9.  Title  38  also  establishes  specific,  exclu- 
sive policy  on  contracting  in  the  areas  of 
research  and  insurance  ( {  4101 ) .  central  ad- 
ministration of  house  stair  stipend  and  bene- 
flto  (I  4114(b)  (3) ).  scarce  medical  specialist 
services  (J  4117).  staffing  of  Regional  Medical 
Education  Centers  (I  4122).  and  specialized 
medical  resources  ( 5  5053 ) .  Because  the  VA  Is 
directed  or  authorized  by  law  to  contract  in 
these  specific  areas,  we  believe  Congress  has 
established  a  rationale  for  such  contracting 
different,  in  most  circumstances,  from  the 
rationale  behind  Circular  A-76.  Under  A-76 
the  intent  Is  that  the  Government  not  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector  and  that,  in  non- 
governmental functions,  cost-effectiveness 
must  be  a  criterion  for  decisions  on  contract- 
ing out.  On  the  other  hand,  under  title  38. 
the  underlying  policy  is  to  provide  a  complete 
and  separate  medical  and  hospital  service  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans.  Where 
conflict  arises  between  A-76  guidelines  and 
specific  title  38  mandates  or  authorities,  title 
38  must  prevail.  In  other  areas  where  Con- 
gress has  not  been  specific,  we  believe  the 
VA  and  DM&S  must  follow  the  directives  of 
A-78. 

10.  In  your  memorandum  you  specifically 
pose  the  question  "whether  the  maintenance 
and  management  of  DM&S  facilities  be  solely 
by  VA  personnel."  We  believe  that  Congress 
Intended  the  management  of  DM&S  facilities 
and  the  direct  provision  of  health  care,  to  be 
a  governmental  function,  but  specifically  au- 
thorized contracting  out  where  deemed  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  the  VA  could  meet  its 
mission  of  providing  a  complete  medical  and 
hospital  service.  The  many  specific  provisions 
in  title  38  relating  to  employment  preclude 
any  other  conclusion.  See  38  U.S  C.  sections 
4103,  4104.  4111.  4114.  all  relating  to  employ- 
ment of  personnel  to  operate  the  DM&S.  See 
also  38  U.S.C.  sections  4105  (qualifications  of 
certain  employees);  4106  (exemption  of  qual- 
ifications from  Civil  Service  requirements 
and  a  probationary  period):  4107  (rates  of 
pay):  4108  (authority  of  Administrator  for 
personnel  administration,  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment,  etc.);  4113  (travel  ex- 
penses of  employees);  4115  (authority  of 
Chief  Medical  Director  relating  to  employ- 
ment in  DM&S) . 

11.  As  regards  the  specific  question  cited. 
In  the  above  para^aph.  however,  It  is  not 
clear  what  vou  mav  have  contemplated  In 
asking  whether  "the  maintenance"  In  addi- 
tion to  the  "management'"  of  DM&S  facilities 
is  to  be  solely  by  VA  personnel.  We  note  that 
the  phrase  "mnnaBement  and  maintenance" 
appears,  albeit  In  a  somewhat  more  spe'-lflc 
context.  In  the  text  of  Circular  A-7e.  Mardi 
29.  1979.  Paragraph  5.f  of  the  circular  which 
de'^nes  the  term  "governmental  function" 
Includes  among  the  cateeorles  of  such  func- 
tions "lUn-house  core  capabilities  In  the  area 
of  research,  development,  and  testlnp'.  needed 
for  technical  analysis  and  evaluation  and 
technoloev  base  manaeement  and  mainte- 
nance."' However,  as  distinct  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  Department  and  its  facilities. 
as  well   as  the  direct  provision  of  medical 


care,  we  question  whether  the  "maintenance" 
of  those  facilities.  If  you  are  referring  to 
routine  building  and  grounds  maintenance, 
for  example,  can  indeed  be  considered  exempt 
from  A-'.d  coverage. 

12.  We  have  not  attempted  in  this  memo- 
randum to  delineate  with  specificity  which 
areas  are  or  tre  .*ot  covered  by  OMB  Circular 
A-76.  As  a  general  matter,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that,  as  distinct  from  the  Department's 
direct  medical  care  activities  and  managerial 
role,  support  activities  (not  directly  related 
to  patient  care  and  not  unique  to  the  De- 
partment) for  which  VA  might  contract  un- 
der section  213  of  title  38  would  be  covered 
by  A-76.  For  example,  we  consider  general 
maintenance,  grounds  care,  and  laundry  serv- 
ice, as  among  those  functions  to  which  A-76 
would  apply.  We  will,  of  course,  be  pleassd  to 
discuss  the  applicability  of  A-76  to  specific 
services  which  might  not  appear  to  fall  clear- 
ly on  either  side  of  the  line  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  draw. 

13.  In  summary,  we  believe  differing  poli- 
cies are  operative  In  OMB  Circular  A-76.  and 
in  the  management  of  DM&S.  The  general 
policy  that  the  Government  not  compete  with 
the  private  sector  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial products  and  services  underlies  A-76. 
A  national  policy  to  provide,  as  a  govern- 
mental function,  a  complete  medical  and 
hospital  service  for  our  Nation's  veterans 
underlies  title  38  and  DM&S  operations.  To 
apply  the  rules  of  A-76  to  the  basic  medical 
care  operations  of  DM&S.  where  specific  stat- 
utes establish  the  parameters  of  the  man- 
dated governmental  function,  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified either  legally  or  on  a  policy  basis.  Thus, 
with  the  general  exception  noted  above,  we 
believe  A-76  does  not  affect  the  day-to-day 
medical  care  operations  of  DM&S  as  deline- 
ated In  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

ExHiBrr  2 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Wanhington,  D.C..  September  22.  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Al:  As  you  know,  on  July  29.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  schedule  setting  forth  a 
timetable  for  VA  action  to  "study  cer- 
tain commercial-Industrial  type  activities" 
(CITAs)  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S)  as  part  of  the  agency's 
compliance  with  OMB   Circular  A-76. 

We  recognize  that  there  Is  a  need  to  find 
economies  In  the  VA  budget,  but  we  are 
concerned  that  there  are  many  questions 
about  the  Impact  of  OMB  Circular  A-76  on 
DM&S  that  should  be  answered  before  the 
VA  goes  forward  In  the  manner  anticipated 
by  that  Circular  with  wide-scale  and  very 
costly  (some  estimates  are  as  high  as  $29 
million)  surveys  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
tracting out  functions  currently  performed 
by  DM&S  employees.  Among  the  questions 
that  we  believe  must  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily are  ones  concerning  the  Impact  on  the 
overall  ability  of  DM&S  to  fulfill  its  various 
missions,  especially  its  primary  mission  of 
providing  quality  health  care  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and.  In  fact,  whether  A-76.  as  applied 
to  those  functions  of  DM&S  that  relate  di- 
rectly to  this  primary  mission,  is  consistent 
with  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  DM&S 
set  forth  In  title  38.  In  an  opinion  Issued 
on  March  21.  1980.  the  VA's  General  Counsel 
ruled  that,  in  light  of  the  specific  statutory 
structure  and  functions  of  DM&S,  "the  ap- 
plication of  A-76  to  the  basic  medical  care 
operations  of  DM&S  cannot  be  Justified 
legally. .  .  ." 

As  an  example  of  the  possible  Impact  of 
Circular  A-76  on  DM&S.  one  of  the  CTAs 
that  was  listed  for  review  in  the  schedule 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  was  food 
services,  including  preparation  and  delivery 
services.    Many    persons   familiar    with    the 


DM&S  system  and  with  other  health-care 
systems  generally  have  suggested  very  per- 
suasively that  a  medical  center's  dietetics 
service  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  health- 
care system  and.  thus,  have  questioned  the 
result  of  such  a  contracting  in  terms  of  ef- 
fective management  of  overall  health  care. 
G.ue-.tions  have  also  been  raised  about  the 
agency's  ability  to  provide  uninterrupted 
health  care  to  eligible  veterans  If  some, 
many,  or  most  Important  functions  were 
carried  out  by  an  outside  contractor  and  the 
contractor  became  unable  to  provide  the 
contracted  services  because  of  an  employee 
work  action,  such  as  a  strike,  a  result  that 
Is  forbidden  by  current  law.  Another  con- 
cern that  has  been  raised  about  the  Impact 
of  Circular  A-76  Is  the  possibility  that  once 
the  agency  contracts  vrtth  a  private  entity 
for  a  service  it  will  lose  the  capacity  to  per- 
form the  function  in-house  Itself;  in  areas 
where  there  Is  only  one  qualified  contractor 
available,  that  contractor  would  be  In  a 
position  to  demand  increasingly  greater  fees 
for  performing  the  function  We  have  re- 
ceived reports  of  such  situations  that  have 
already  occurred  but  have  not  yet  had  the 
opDortimlty  to  verify  them. 

Among  those  expressing  concerns  to  us 
about  Circular  A-78  have  been  VA  em- 
ployees, both  individually  and  collectively. 
We  have  also  heard  from  organizations  rep- 
resenting these  employees.  Naturally,  many 
employees  have  expressed  legitimate  con- 
cerns about  the  Impact  of  Circular  A-76  on 
their  own  positions.  Many  also  have  raised 
larger  concerns  about  the  VA's  overall  ability 
to  provide  quality  health  care  when  many  of 
the  providers  lack  employee  identification 
with  or  loyalty  to  the  system. 

Hence,  we  strongly  question  whether  the 
initial  phase  of  the  agency's  compliance  with 
Circular  A-76.  as  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Register  notice.  In  view  of  the  very  signifi- 
cant investment  of  funds,  time,  and  effort 
that  will  be  required.  Is  warranted  until 
there  Is  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
whether  and  to  what  extent  DM&S  is  being 
legally  and  properly  required  to  comply  with 
Circular  A-76. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  concerns.  w« 
strongly  urged  that  the  Committee  hold  at 
least  one  day  of  oversight  hearings  In  October 
at  which  the  Administration.  Including  rep- 
resentatives of  OMB  Involved  with  Circular 
A-7e.  veterans  and  veterans'  organizations, 
VA  employees  and  organizations  who  repre- 
sent these  employees,  and  others  concerned 
could  testify. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Spark   M.   Matsunaca. 
Dennis  DeConcini. 
George  J.  MrrcKELL. 

PS.  I  know  that  your  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session  will  be  quite 
tight  because  of  your  responsibilities  In 
connection  with  the  Immigration  issue  and. 
If  you  decide  to  schedule  this  hearing.  I 
would  be  willing  to  see  If  I  could  chair  at 
least  part  of  the  hearing. 

AlaM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie 
joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  auestion.  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressleh).  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  BenisenK  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden>. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley »  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi  > .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr. 
iNOUYEt.  and  the  Senator  from  Hawau 
( Mr  Matsunaga  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'AMATO) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  287  Leg.) 
YEAS— 47 


Abdnor 

Hatfield 

packwood 

Andrews 

Hayaliawa 

Pell 

Baker 

Heinz 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

HolUngs 

Quayle 

ChAfee 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cocbran 

Jackson 

Scbmitt 

Coben 

Johinston 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kennedy 

StevetOT 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Lang 

Tower 

Duremberger 

Lugar 

wallop 

East 

Mattlngly 

Welcker 

Oara 

McClure 

WlUlams 

Ootton 

Muikowskl 
NAYS— *4 

Armstrong 

Ford 

MltcbeU 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Goldwater 

Nlckles 

Bumpers 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hawklna 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Heflln 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Helms 

Roth 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Dortd 

Levin 

Symms 

Eagleton 

Melcber 

Tscngas 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

ZorLnsky 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bentsen 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Blden 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Mathlas 

Warner 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325) . 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  D'Amato)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  ScHMiTT.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
and  Mr.  Bumpers  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 


tions to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  his 
skillful  management  of  this  matter  and, 
as  well,  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire).  They  worked 
well  together  In  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate  in  a  bipartisan  operation.  They, 
as  well  as  other  Senators,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  a  job  well  done. 

Now  we  can  all  take  a  deep  breath — 
but  just  for  a  moment.  Our  action  on  the 
continuing  resolution  today  will  enable 
our  vital  Government  programs  to  con- 
tinue while  Congress  progresses  with 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  that  committee  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  for  their  cooperation  and 
leadership  on  this  bill.  Senator  Mat- 
tingly. chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Subcommittee,  should  also  be 
commended. 

Staff  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Keith  Kennedy,  Don  Massey, 
and  Tom  Vandervoort,  also  contributed 
significantly  to  the  passage  of  this  cru- 
cial measure. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  entire  committee 
for  providing  the  Senate  with  the  forum 
for  avoiding  an  unnecessary  fiscal  emer- 
gency. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wish  me  to 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  for  a  question,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  majority  leader 
may  have  said  something  on  this  subject, 
and  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
him.  Could  he  at  this  time.  If  he  has  not 
in  a  prior  explanation,  give  us  the  sched- 
ule from,  let  us  say.  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon   into   the  evening? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
facetiously  to  the  Senator,  although  I 
am  serious  as  well,  that  the  plans  of  this 
Senator  from  the  middle  of  this  after- 
noon into  the  evening  will  be  personal 
and  not  official,  because  I  hope  we  will 
have  completed  our  official  duties  by 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  can 
devote  our  attention  to  other  matters. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  week.  The 
Senate  has  performed  very,  very  well  on 
a  range  of  important  and  controversial 
issues,  and  it  is  time  to  go  out. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia, 
assuming  that  I  can  next  proceed  suc- 
cessfully to  the  debt  limit  bill,  which  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  265.  assuming 
we  can  get  it  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
get  opening  statements  and  perhaps 
proceed  to  an  amendment  or  two.  my 
hope  would  be  to  go  out  about  3  or  4  p.m. 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  maiority  leader  yield  further? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  be  here,  of 
course,  for  this  workday  and  all  work- 
days, and  my  percentage  of  answering 


roUcalls  Is  approximately  97  percent. 
That  Is  for  the  record.  I  know  all  Mem- 
bers try.  as  do  I.  to  be  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator's  diligence, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
me.  and  I  am  sure  to  other  Members,  that 
we  cannot  match  that  record. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  no  record  to  be 
matched. 

I  have  now  completed  almost  9.400  roll- 
calls  on  Capitol  Hill — not  quorum  calls — 
but  rollcalls. 

But  there  Is  work  to  be  done  In  the 
West  Virginia  hills  and  those  hills  are 
calling  me,  and  I  must  leave  on  a  flight 
at  3:40  p.m. 

I  was  very  sincere  In  trying  to  know 
the  schedule  for  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  we 
are  having  a  great  molasses  festival  over 
in  Grantsville.  Calhoun  County?  We 
have  apple  festivals.  We  have  pumpkin 
festivals.  We  have  coal  festivals.  We  have 
forest  festivals.  We  have  poultry  festivals. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Sorghum  molasses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  are  now 
having  a  molasses  festival. 

We  have  ramp  festivals. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  join  us  some- 
time in  a  ramp  festival  In  West  Virginia. 

But  the  molasses  festival  Is  taking 
place  this  evening.  I  wish  to  be  there. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me.  we  have  a  ramp 
festival  in  Cocke  County.  Tenn..  at  New- 
port, and  I  attended  that  ramp  festival 
one  time.  I  love  the  people  of  Cocke 
County,  but  I  am  never  going  back  to 
another  ramp  festival.  That  Is  the  smell- 
iest vegetable  I  have  ever  smelled  in  my 
life.  It  makes  an  onion  smell  like  rare 
perfume  Imported  from  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  good  for  one's 
health. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  of  this  you  can 
stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  answer  my 
friends  from  West  Virginia.  I  think  they 
can  catch  the  3:40  plane  if  we  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  our  able 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


TEMPORARY  DEBT  LIMIT 
INCREASE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  265.  the  debt  limit  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (H  J  Res  265)  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion^- ..     ^     ■., 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    House 

Joint  Resolution  265  is  the  so-called  big 
debt  limit  biU.  It  is  not  the  1-day  bill.  I 
think  that  the  clerk  will  find  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  266  Is  the  1-day  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
majority  leader  wishes,  the  clerk  will 
read  the  bill.  It  Is  very  brief. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  joint  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  October  1,  1981.  and  end- 
ing on  September  30.  1982,  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757b)  shall  be  temporarily  increased  by 
»679 .800.000.000. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
so-called  large  debt  limit.  It  Is  not  the 
1-day  one. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoN.Ti,  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  former  chairman,  could  make  their 
opening  statements  and  perhaps  dispose 
of  an  amendment  or  two  this  afternoon. 
If  that  can  be  done.  I  would  not  expect 
rollcall  votes  this  afternoon  beyond  that 
point. 

I  am  willing,  if  the  minority  leader 
and  the  managers  of  the  bill  think  well 
of  the  idea,  to  enter  Into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  today  would  be  put  over 
until  Monday. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  time  on  Mon- 
day? 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
understand  the  clearance  procedures  on 
both  sides  would  be  necessar>'.  I  with- 
hold making  that  request  at  this  time. 
But  I  ask  my  cloakroom  to  check  and  see 
if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  a 
unanimous-consent  order  to  stack  votes 
ordered  todav  until  Monday:  and  if  the 
minority  leader  sees  fit  to  do  the  same. 
I  will  be  prepared  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest later  if  that  seems  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  majority  leader 
know  of  any  amendment?  Maybe  we 
could  dispose  of  this  right  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  it  is  a  clean  bill, 
and  should  go  to  third  reading  right  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 
Otherwise  we  will  be  on  it  about  3  days 

Mr.  BAKER.  Noting  the  smile  on  the 
minority  leader's  face,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor.  I  do  not  anticipate  further 
votes  this  afternoon.  I  exnect  the  Senate 
will  be  asked  to  recess  at  perhaps  3:30 
or  4  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

I  might  say  that  I  assume  that  we  will 
spend  considerable  time  today.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  perhaps  on  Wednesday,  to 


dispose   of  a    number   of   amendments 
which  may  be  offered  to  this  proposal. 

I  will  be  outlining  why  we  need  to  act 
not  later  than  midnight  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week;  and  I  know  that  by  sched- 
uling this  bill  at  this  time,  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  inconvenience  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana,  who 
planned  to  be  elsewhere  on  Monday.  But 
I  must  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  know  the  dilemma 
he  faces  on  Monday.  However.  I  hope  he 
may  be  here  to  offer  again  assistance  to 
the  beleaguered  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  Is  now  still  about  10 
votes  short  of  passing  this  $1  trillion- 
plus  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  finds  himself  in  some- 
what of  an  embarrassing  situation.  The 
President  invited  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans  on 
his  airplane  with  him.  It  Is  not  often 
that  a  Senator  has  an  opportunity  to  fly 
with  a  President  on  Air  Force  One  to 
visit  his  home  State. 

I  would  love  to  accept  the  President's 
invitation.  I  did  accept  it.  But  if  the  Sen- 
ator needs  me  here,  I  hope  the  President 
will  excuse  me.  I  hate  to  turn  the  Presi- 
dent down,  particularly  one  of  the  other 
party  who  is  so  kind  as  to  invite  a  Demo- 
crat to  go  to  Louisiana  with  him. 

But  if  the  President  will  excuse  me,  I 
plan  to  be  here  and  try  to  support  the 
Senator.  I  know  he  has  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  have  experienced  that  problem 
myself.  It  is  a  difficult  and  unpleasant 
chore  in  some  respects,  but  I  think  it  is 
something  that  must  be  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  help. 
Perhaps  the  President  will  excuse  him 
and  take  me  to  Louisiana,  and  the  Sen- 
ator Trom  Louisiana  can  handle  the  bill 
on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 
But  I  understand. 

Mr.  LONG.  No  thanks. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  dilemma 
that  the  Senator  has.  and  I  appreciate 
his  willingness  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I 
know  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
wishes  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
Monday  and  not  later  than  Tuesday,  and 
I  pledge  to  the  majority  leader,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  just  has.  that  we 
are  prepared  to  move  ahead.  If  there  are 
amendments  to  be  proposed  that  we  can 
dispose  of  this  afternoon,  I  am  very 
happy  to  entertain  those  amendments  to 
accommodate  the  decision  of  Senators. 
If  we  can  bring  up  some  this  afternoon 
between  now  and  4  p.m..  it  will  be  that 
many  less  we  will  have  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  next  week. 

I  hope,  I  say  at  the  outset,  that  no 
amendments  are  adopted  to  the  debt 
ceiling.  If  we  do  that,  then  it  must  go 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  there  is  some  doubt  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  could  pass  the  exten- 
sion. Plus,  there  are  some  over  there  who 
have  a  lot  of  ideas  of  what  might  be 
added  to  the  extension. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  if  they  feel 
constrained  to  propose  an  amendment, 
to  bring  it  up  and  let  us  vote  it  up  or 
down  or  to  table  it  or  even,  better  yet, 
withdraw  it  after  considerable  discus- 
sion. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  understand  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  finish  this  not 
later  than  Tuesday. 

Mr.  iiAiUixt.  iwr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  are  both  right,  and 
they  understand  the  urgency  of  this 
situation  certainly  as  well  as  I  do. 

Wednesday  midnight  is  our  absolute 
deadline.  We  simply  must  pass  this  res- 
olution by  Wednesday  midnight  and  in 
advance  of  that  time,  as  a  practical 
matter,  because  of  a  religious  holiday 
that  begins  on  Sunday  and  on  Monday 
and  continues  until  sundown  on  Tues- 
day. As  a  practical  matter,  that  does  not 
leave  us  anything  except  part  of  the  day 
on  Monday,  and  a  fairly  short  day  at 
that,  and  part  of  the  day  on  Tuesday, 
assuming  that  we  run  past  sundown  on 
Tuesday,  and  then  Wednesday. 

For  a  resolution  of  this  magnitude,  if 
there  are  any  significant  amendments, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  very,  very  tough 
shape  to  try  to  get  it  passed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  outline,  if  I 
may,  just  very  briefly,  what  was  told 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
today  as  to  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  not  pass  this. 

The  first  thing  that  would  happen  is 
that  the  Treasury  could  not  issue  any 
new  securities.  What  that  means,  of 
course,  is  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  have  to  operate  on 
a  cash  basis — that  is.  cash  on  hand. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says 
that  {IS  of  the  morning  of  October  1, 
the  Treasury  would  have  cash  on  hand 
of  approximately  $18.9  billion,  approxi- 
mately $19  billion.  That  may  sound  like 
a  lot.  but  on  October  1  and  October  2 
there  would  be  bonds  and  obligations 
that  come  due  that  would  take  about  $8 
billion  of  that  $19  billion  in  1  day. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  would  be 
checks  that  would  have  to  be  issued  on 
the  2d.  3d.  and  4th  of  October  which 
would  consume  more  than  the  remain- 
ing $11  billions. 

As  of  the  1st  of  October,  benefit  checks 
which  wer3  mailed  on  September  28  be- 
gin to  be  cashed,  and  the  cash  balance 
would  be  reduced  as  those  checks  were 
presented. 

The  Treasury  is  unable  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  to  invest  trust  fund  money,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  Interest  on  those  funds. 
ThiS  loss  of  interest  would  be  borne  by 
the  corpus  of  those  trusts,  such  as  by 
the  social  security  program  and  others 
which  must  bear  that  additional  cost. 

The  cash  balance  projected  at  the  end 
of  the  day  on  October  1  would  be  $8.2 
billion  if  this  resolution  did  not  pass  by 
midnight  on  September  30. 

The  next  day.  Friday.  October  2.  so- 
cial security  benefit  checks  would  be 
cashed,  and  the  recipients  would  further 
draw  down  the  cash  on  hand  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  an  estimated  $3.5  billion 
remaining  on  hand  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday. 

On  Monday.  October  5.  the  Treasury 
would  exhaust  its  cash  balances,  and 
any  outstanding  checks  could  not  be 
honored  when  they  were  presented  for 
collection,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 
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It  is  projected  that  we  would  have  a 
cash  balance  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
business  day  on  Monday.  October  5,  of 
$400  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  simply  uncon- 
scionable. I  do  not  mean  to  be  vain.  I 
believe  I  express  the  sentiments  of  everj- 
Member  of  the  Senate  when  I  assert  that- 
we  will  not  permit  the  first  default  of 
financial  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  occur  while  we  are  the 
trustees  of  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
In  the  words  of  a  great  Tennessean, 
"That  ain't  going  to  happen  on  my  watch 
if  I  can  help  it." 

That  is  why  it  is  urgent  that  we  finish 
this  resolution,  why  we  pass  it  and  have 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  President  In  ad- 
vance of  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  If  we  do  not.  the  obligations, 
the  checks  issued,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  be  in  default  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 5.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  unaccept- 
able. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
over  the  years  there  has  been,  as  admin- 
istrations change,  some  shift  in  the  vot- 
ing. When  you  have  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, sometimes  the  Democrati 
are  less  likely  to  vote  to  extend  the  debt 
limit.  When  you  have  a  Democrat  in  the 
White  House,  the  Republicans  are  less 
likely  to  vote  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 

Just  checking  over  the  past  few  years, 
though,  I  find  in  1978,  when  we  increased 
the  debt  limit  in  Augiist  of  that  year, 
there  were  22  Republicans  who  voted 
"Yea,"  40  Democrats  who  voted  "Yea," 
15  Republicans  who  voted  "Nay,"  and  16 
Democrats  who  voted  "Nay." 

The  point  I  make  is  that,  dating  back 
to  1965,  it  is  clear  that,  notwithstanding 
the  temptation  to  play  politics  in  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling,  over  the  years 
res]X)nsible  Members  of  trath  parties  did, 
when  necessary,  vote  to  extend  the  debt 
ceiling. 

I  know  it  is  particularly  difficult  at  this 
time  because  it  exceeds  $1  trillion.  But, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  just 
pointed  out,  if  somebody  has  a  good  al- 
ternative or  if  somebody  has  another 
option,  then,  perhaps,  he  will  volunteer 
that  information  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance;  because, 
as  he  has  outlined,  unless  the  debt  limit 
Is  extended  by  not  later  than— I  guess 
we  can  get  by  until  a  week  from  today — 
then  we  would  be  doing  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  taxpayers,  regard- 
less of  their  party. 

But  over  the  years,  including  the  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  ceiling  this  past  Feb- 
ruary, we  had  substantial  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

I  hear  all  kinds  of  rumors  that  the 
Democrats  have  caucused  and  they  have 
agreed  not  to  furnish  any  votes  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling,  that  they  want 
the  President  to,  in  effect,  go  it  alone. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  can  under- 
stand that  challenge  to  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate.  But  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  other  party— and  they 
are  all  responsible  Members  in  the  other 
party— that  we  are  going  to  debate 
the  merits  of  the  extension,  and  we  are 
willing  to  debate  amendments.  Certainly, 
amendments  were  offered  when  the  Dem- 


ocrats were  in  control  of  the  Senate  and 
Republicans  were  in  the  minority  party, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  no 
disagreement  with  that,  as  long  as  we  can 
defeat  the  amendments,  and  we  hope  we 
can  do  that. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  us 
move  as  quickly  as  we  can.  If  the  amend- 
ments are  to  be  offered,  then  I  hope  they 
will  be  soon  offered,  because  there  is  a 
certain  urgency  to  what  we  are  asking 
that  we  do. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con.  Some  say,  "Just  let  the  Government 
stop  and  they  will  understand  what  a 
problem  we  have  in  this  country."  But 
for  all  the  recipients  of  Government 
checks,  including  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries and  others  who  may  be  looking 
forward  to  receiving  their  checks  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  sug- 
gests that  the  time  is  now  for  action. 

So,  I  hope  we  can  proceed,  as  I  know 
we  will  proceed,  that  we  can  call  up 
amendments.  I  assume  there  will  be  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  tax  cut,  which  does 
not  take  effect  until  next  Thursday;  ef- 
forts to  delay  the  tax  cut,  efforts  to 
somehow  phase  it  out  or  drop  the  third 
year,  drop  the  second  year.  There  will 
be  all  kinds  of  amendments.  But  I  hope, 
based  on  the  unanimous  action  taken 
yesterday  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0,  that  we 
might  resolve  all  amendments  involving 
social  security,  whether  it  is  restoration 
of  minimum  benefits  or  whether  it  is  re- 
allocation of  the  tax  or  interfund  bor- 
rowing. These  matters  were  addressed 
yesterday  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  5:15  yesterday  afternoon,  by  unani- 
mous vote.  9  Democrats  and  every  Re- 
publican, 11  Republicans,  the  committee 
took  the  steps  necessary  to  provide  at 
least  a  short-term  answer  to  those  who 
are  concerned  about  not  receiving  their 
social  security  checks  unless  Congress 
acted. 

To  me,  that  should  take  care  of  a  lot 
of  the  debate.  I  hope  we  can  work  out 
some  agreement  to  offer  that  social  secu- 
rity package  to  a  bill  that  is  now  on  the 
calendar  and  send  it  back  to  the  House, 
perhaps  even  before  we  take  final  action 
on  the  extension  of  the  debt  limit  ceiling. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  others 
who  would  like  to  make  opening  state- 
ments at  this  time,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  the  floor.  Otherwise  I  will  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
would  like  to  say  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  this  resolu- 
tion must  be  passed.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  funds,  appropriated  the 
money.  The  money  has  been  spent,  the 
contracts  have  been  signed,  work  has 
been  done,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
paying  the  bills,  having  placed  the  order 
and  received  delivery. 

It  would  be  highly  irresponsible  in  the 
view  of  this  Senator  to  refuse  to  pay  one's 
honest  debts  on  the  theory  that  we  are 
bankrupt  when,  in  fact,  this  is  the  rich- 
est Nation  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

There  tends  to  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  partisanship  involved  in  pass- 
ing a  debt  limit  bill.  Senators  on  the  mi- 
nority side  tend  to  look  upon  this  matter 
as  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  fiscal  re- 


sponsibility and  to  decry  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  deeply  in  debt,  that 
money  has  been  spent,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  was  money  they  voted  to  spend. 

It  would  be  a  disaster  for  this  country 
to  default  on  its  obligations  and  refuse  to 
pay.  I  hope  that  is  something  that  never 
does  happen.  In  the  event  that  it  should 
ever  happen.  Mr.  President.  I  for  one. 
would  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
As  a  matter  of  responsibihty.  having  done 
the  best  we  can  to  curtail  spending  and 
economize  in  Government  operations, 
and  having  agreed  on  the  amount  we  will 
spend  for  various  and  sundry  purposes, 
the  only  responsible  thing  to  do  is  to 
either  tax  enough  to  pay,  which  we  have 
not  done,  or  to  borrow  the  money  to  make 
up  the  difference,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
involved  with  this  debt  limit  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  support  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

It  is  my  hope,  after  we  have  had  our 
fun  and  games — and  certainly  I  do  not 
fault  the  Democrats  for  that,  because  we 
have  engaged  in  some  of  those  ourselves 
over  the  years — that  we  can  do  that,  set 
aside  3  or  4  hours  for  that,  and  then  go 
on  and  pass  the  debt  ceiling  extension 
so  we  can  do  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  indicated,  pay  our  bills.  The 
Government  must  pay  its  bills,  and  I 
know  that  many  Americans  would  be 
stunned  if  it  did  not  happen.  They  might 
not  understand  why  it  did  not  happen, 
but  they  would  understand  who  kept  it 
from  being  passed. 

So  I  think  most  Members  understand 
we  have  responsibilities,  and  that  we  will 
assume  those  responsibilities  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

THE    PUBLIC    DEBT   LIMIT   FOB   FISCAL    YEAS    1982 

Mr.  President,  our  purpose  here  today 
is  to  act  promptly  to  protect  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  Federal  Government.  To 
some  it  may  seem  contradictory  that  to 
do  so  we  must  raise  the  ceiling  on  the 
public  debt.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  un- 
pleasant task  we  once  again  face.  We 
should  recognize  that  our  job  will  be 
much  more  unpletisant  if  we  delay  in 
carrying  out  our  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  Government  can  honor  its  out- 
standing commitments. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  year  that 
the  Congress  has  been  obliged  to  address 
the  question  of  the  limit  on  the  public 
debt.  In  February,  we  approved  the  pres- 
ent debt  limit  of  $985  billion  through 
September  30.  At  that  time  this  Senator, 
and  many  others  in  this  Chamber,  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance  to  approve  further  debt  ceil- 
ing increases  unless  substantial  and  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  undertaken. 
Now  we  are  a«rain  faced  with  a  debt  ceil- 
ing increase,  while  many  budget  an'ilysts 
express  concern  about  our  ability  to 
bring  deficits  under  control  over  the  next 
few  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Senator,  there  is  no  question  that  since 
February  there  has  been  an  unprece- 
dented reversal  of  the  attitude  toward 
Federal  spending  that  for  too  long  pre- 
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vailed  in  this  Congress.  No  longer  do  we 
see  it  as  our  job  to  promulgate  new 
programs  and  add  new  items  to  the 
budget  without  considering  the  conse- 
quences for  the  fiscal  well-being  of  the 
coimtry.  Now  we  are  obliged  to  weigh 
competing  programs  in  shaping  the 
budget,  and  to  set  an  overall  limit  and 
adhere  to  it.  These  changes  are  all  to  the 
good. 

The  change  has  come  about  because 
President  Reagan  showed  his  determina- 
tion to  control  Federal  spending.  Because 
of  his  leadership,  we  have  cut  $35  billion 
from  the  budget  for  fiscal  1982.  The  sav- 
ings from  those  cuts  will  grow  in  future 
years.  The  President  last  night  indicated 
his  continued  belief  that  we  cannot  let 
up  the  pressure  on  the  budget.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  agree  on,  or  we  will  see 
no  end  to  these  debt  limit  increases. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  prepared 
to  support  the  administration  request  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  for  fiscal  1982.  The 
President  has  shown  his  good  faith,  and 
then  some,  with  those  of  us  who  fear  the 
consequences  or  perpetual  deficits  that 
mortgage  future  generations.  He  has 
made  more  progress  on  this  issue  than 
any  Chief  Executive  in  recent  history.  He 
deserves  a  vote  of  confidence  from  this 
body,  and  we  should  approve  his  request 
for  a  debt  ceiling  that  will  keep  the  op- 
erations of  the  Government  on  an  even 
keel. 

I  will  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  chronology  outlining  the  dif- 
ficulties the  Government  will  face  if  this 
debt  limit  increase  is  not  approved.  Ev- 
ery obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government 
hinges  on  timely  approval  of  this  reso- 
lution, from  Treasury  bill  offerings  to  so- 
cial security  and  Federal  retirement  pay- 
ments. These  obligations  are  crucial  to 
the  recipients  of  Federal  benefits,  and 
to  investors.  If  we  want  to  upset  financial 
markPts  and  frighten  the  recipients  of 
Federal  entitlements,  we  can  reject  this 
debt  ceiling  increase.  But  if  we  want  to 
reassure  the  financial  community  that 
we  will  act  responsibly,  the  administra- 
tion request  ought  to  be  approved.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  extremely  reluctant 
to  approve  a  debt  ceiling  in  excess  of  a 
trillion  dollars.  The  present  resolution 
provides  a  limit  of  $1  trillion,  $79.8  billion 
through  September  30  of  1982.  But  this 
question  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with 
promptly,  because  it  shows  how  far  we 
have  gone  astray  in  the  past  and  how  we 
must  act  differently  in  the  future.  Be- 
cause of  the  explosive  growth  of  Federal 
deficits  in  recent  decades,  the  debt  ceU- 
ing  was  raised  on  13  separate  occasions 
in  the  1960's,  and  18  times  during  1970's. 

Worse  yet,  on  three  occasions  in  recent 
years  the  temporary  limit  has  expired 
without  timely  legislative  action  to  ex- 
tend it.  Sales  of  savings  bonds  and  other 
securities  had  to  be  suspended,  as  will 
happen  again  if  we  fail  to  act.  Such 
suspensions  only  undermine  Investor 
confidence  and  lead  bidders  for  Govern- 
ment securities  to  demand  higher  inter- 
est premiums  in  the  future.  That  means 
permanently  higher  financing  costs  for 
the  Government,  when  we  all  know  that 
those  costs  must  be  reduced. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  further  co- 
operation between   this  administration 
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and  this  Congress  we  can  gain  sufficient 
command  over  fiscal  policy  to  avoid  fre- 
quent increases  in  the  debt  ceiling.  But 
clearly  we  cannot  fail  to  act  now,  in  view 
of  the  obUgations  the  U.S.  Government 
is  bound  to  honor.  We  will  continue  to 
work  for  a  consensus  on  fiscal  policy  to 
demonstrate  our  good  faith  with  the 
American  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
that  our  problems  were  not  generated 
overnight,  but  over  a  period  of  decades. 
There  are  no  quick  solutions  or  easy 
answers.  A  firm  and  steady  course  over 
a  period  of  years  is  the  only  sensible 
policy.  I  know  the  President  agrees  with 
that,  and  I  am  sure  most  Senators  will 
also  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
"Record  Votes  on  Debt  Limit  Extension 
from  1965  to  1980"  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  "Chronology  of  Events  If 
the  Debt  Limit  is  Not  Extended  and  In- 
creased"— this  was  furnished,  I  might 
add,  by  the  Treasury — and  another  staff 
document  entitled  "Increase  in  the  Pub- 
lic Debt  Limit"  vdth  an  attachment,  so 
that  these  might  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  and  available  to  Members  and 
their  staffs  in  the  Congressional  Record 
they  will  receive  on  Monday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RECORD  VOTES  ON  DEBT  LIMITATION  EXTENSION.  196S-80 
HOUSE 
Dite  of  vote  Yeas  N«yi 

Junes,  1965: 

Republican 6  122 

Democrat 223  43 

June  9. 1966: 

Republican „ 1  121 

Democrat 198  «4 

Feb.  8.  1967: 

Republican 21  173 

Democrat _ 213  26 

June?.  1967: 

Republican 0  176 

Democrat 197  '  35 

June  21. 1967: 

Republican 0  176 

Democrat 217  20 

CHANGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Mar.  19.  1969: 

Republican 140  41 

Democrat 173  52 

June  3,  1970: 

Republican 107  59 

Democrat 129  68 

Mar.  3.  1971: 

Republican 105  62 

Democrat... 123  100 

Feb.  9,  1972: 

Republican 92  69 

Democrat 155  78 

June  27.  1972: 

Republican 98  59 

Democrat 113  109 

Nov.  10,  1972: 

Republican 141  21 

Democrat 10  142 

Nov.  7,  1973: 

Republican 93  88 

Demxrat 160  65 

May  23. 1974: 

Republican 75  93 

Democrat 160  65 

Feb.  5,  1975: 

Republican 62  76 

Democrat 186  94 

June  16,  1975: 

Republican 46  '88 

Democrat 129  137 

June  24, 1975: 

Republican 60  81 

Democrat 163  115 

Oct.  29,  1975: 

Republican. 42  87 

Democrat 136  130 

Nov.  13, 1975: 

Republican J3  122 

Democrat 200  76 

Feb.  25,  1976: 

Republican 46  92 

Democrat 166  97 


Date  of  vote  Yeas 

June  14, 1976: 

Republican 

Democrat 

CHANGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Sept  19, 1977: 

Republican 

Democrat. .„„_____ 

SepL28.  1977: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Mar.  7.  1978: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Mar.  21, 1978: 

Repul>lican 

Democrat 

May  17,  1978: 

Republican 

Democrat 

July  19. 1978: 

Republican „. 

Democrat 

Feb.  28. 1979: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Mar.  10. 1979: 

RepuUican 

Democrat 

Sept  20. 1979: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Sept  26,  1979: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Feb.  5, 1981 : 

Republican 

Democrat 

SENATE 

June  16.  1965: 

Republican 

Democrat 

June  16.  1966  (tabled): 

Republican 

Democrat 

June  16.  1966  (pasted): 

Republican 

Democrat  

June  27,  19(.7: 

Republican 

Democrat 

CHANGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Mar.  26.  1969: 

Republican - 

Democrat 

Mar.  12. 1971: 

Republican _ 

Democrat 

Mar.  16,  1971 : 

Republican 

Democrat 

Mar.  8.  1971 : 

Republican 

Democrat .- 

June  30  1972: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Oct.  13.  1972: 

Republican 

Democrat 

June  27,  1973: 

Republican 

Democrat - 

Nov.  27.  1973: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Dec.  3.  1973: 

Republican 

Democrat - 

June  26.  1974: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Feb.  18.  1975: 

Republican 

Democrat 

June  26.  1975: 

Republican 

Democrat 

CHANGE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Au|.  2,  1978: 

Republican 

Democrat  

Mar.  27,  1979: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Sept  28.  1979: 

Republican _ 

Democrat 

IMay  30.  1980: 

Republican 

Democrat 

June  4.  1980: 

Republican 

Democrat 

Feb.  6.  1981 : 

Republican -• 

Democrat 

I  Defeated. 
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Chronoloct  or  Events  if  Debt  Lunr  is  Not 

EZTENOES   AND   InCBEASCD 

If  the  <985  billion  temporary  debt  limit  Is 
not  increased  before  October  1.  the  limit  will 
drop  on  October  1  to  the  permanent  level  of 
HOO  billion.  At  that  point,  Treasury  will  be 
unable  to  sell  any  securities,  and  heavy  early 
October  outlays  will  have  to  be  met  with  cash 
on  hand.  The  projected  level  of  cash  on  Sep- 
tember 30  Is  (18.9  billion.  This  cash  will  be 
adequate  only  through  Friday.  October  2,  as 
98.4  billion  of  three-  and  six-month  bills 
mature  October  1,  and  heavy  social  security 
and  other  benefit  payments  occur  on  these 
days  as  well.  The  following  points  Indicate 
the  dally  chronology  of  events  If  the  debt 
limit  should  not  be  passed. 

Monday,  September  28. — If  It  were  deter- 
mined that  social  security,  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund,  railroad  retirement  and  other 
benefit  checks  should  be  delayed,  disbursing 
officers  would  have  to  be  notified  by  Septem- 
ber 28.  These  checks  are  scheduled  to  be  In 
the  recipients'  hands  October  3.  While  this 
delay  would  conserve  cash.  It  Is  not  recom- 
mended since  It  would  serve  no  purpose  ex- 
cept to  postpone  the  Inevitable — complete 
caah  depletion. 

Treasury  would  normally  delay  its  regu- 
larly scheduled  weekly  bill  auction.  $9.0  bil- 
lion of  three-  and  six-month  bills  are  sched- 
uled for  sale  this  day.  settling  on  October  1. 
Settlement  could  not  take  place  without 
passage  of  the  debt  limit.  Treasury  has  al- 
ready announced  this  auction,  with  a  caveat 
that  a  delay  may  occur  due  to  debt  limit 
problems. 

Cash  balance  protected  at  tlB.S  billion 

Tuesday.  September  29. — 40.000  Saving 
Bond  Issuing  agents  must  be  notified  to  sus- 
pend all  sales  beginning  October  i. 

Cash  balance  protected  at  818.7  billion. 

Wednesday.  September  30. — ^The  Civil 
Service  Trust  Fund  >-ould  not  be  fully  In- 
vested due  to  the  9985  billion  celling  cur- 
rently In  effect.  (This,  however,  is  not  a 
function  of  the  1982  debt  limit,  but  rather 
of  the  1981  limit.) 

Treasury  would  have  to  delav  the  pres- 
ently scheduled  auction  of  Sl.TS  billion  20- 
year  bonds,  settling  October  7. 

Cash  balance  orotected  at  $18.9  billion. 

Thursday.  October  1. — $8.4  billion  bills 
mature  and  are  oald  off 

Benefit  checks  fmalled  on  September  28) 
begin  to  be  cashed,  further  depleting  the 
cash  balance. 

Treasury  Is  unable  to  Invest  trust  fund 
money,  resulting  In  loss  of  Interest  to  these 
funds.  This  loss  of  Interest  would  be  borne 
by  the  trusts'  beneficiaries  and  would  fur- 
ther exacerabate  the  Social  Security  finan- 
cing problem  It  does  not  deplete  cash,  how- 
ever. 

Cash  balance  projected  at  $8.2  billion. 

Friday.  October  2. — Social  Security  benefit 
checks  continue  to  be  cashed  bv  recipients, 
resulting  In  further  cash  rundown. 

Cash  balance  prelected  at  $3.5  billion. 

Monday.  October  5. — Treasury  exhausts  Its 
cash  balances,  and  any  outstanding  checks 
would  not  be  honored  when  presented  for 
collection.  At  that  point,  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  would  not  be  able  to  meet  its  money 
obligations 

Cash  balance  projected  at  $—.4  billion. 

Incsease  in  the  Ptjblic  Debt  Lnor 

(Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance) 

The  Reagan  administration  has  requested 
a  $94.8  billion  Increase  In  the  statutory  limit 
on  the  public  debt.  This  would  raise  the  debt 
limit  to  $1,079  8  billion  and  -.hould  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  government's  financing 
needs  through  September  30,  1982. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates  the 
present  limit  of  3985  billion  will  be  exceeded 
on  September  30,  1981.  Accordingly,  the  ad- 


ministration la  alao  requesting  that  the 
present  limit,  which  la  valid  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  be  raised  to  $999.8  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  $14.8  billion.  The  present  limit  la 
comprised  of  a  $400  billion  permanent  cell- 
ing and  a  $585  billion  temporary  celling.  It 
is  the  temporary  ceiling  that  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  raise. 

BACKGROXTND 

As  Is  the  case  with  all  revenue  measures, 
legislation  to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit 
originates  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  Is  reported  to  the  House 
floor.  After  House  approval  a  debt  limit  bill 
normally  goes  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  then  to  the  Senate  floor. 

In  1979  the  House  adopted  a  new  procedure 
for  enacting  debt  limit  legislation.  Under 
this  procedure,  a  debt  limit  is  established 
In  connection  with  the  First  and  Second 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolutions.  In  the  House. 
the  vote  for  the  budget  resolution  Is  also 
deemed  a  vote  for  the  appropriate  debt 
limit,  and  a  Joint  resolution  establishing 
that  limit  Is  then  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
further  legislative  action.  The  Senate  has 
not  adopted  a  similar  procedure,  and  still 
votes  on  the  debt  limit  extension  as  a  sep- 
arate matter.  The  debt  limit  may  still  be 
changed  by  a  separate  act  In  either  House, 
as  was  done  in  February  of  this  year  when 
the  present  limit  was  adopted. 

In  connection  with  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
House  passed  two  debt  limit  bills  under  Its 
revised  procedure.  The  first.  H.J.  Res.  265. 
provides  a  limit  of  $1,079  8  billion  through 
September  30.  1982.  This  follows  the  admin- 
istration request  for  $94.8  billion  Increase 
through  FY  1982.  The  second.  H.J.  Res.  266. 
provides  a  limit  of  $999  8  billion  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  1981.  This,  again,  follows 
the  administration  recommendation  for  fis- 
cal 1981. 

LEOISLATTVE    8TATVS 

H.J.  Res.  265  has  been  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  If  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  change  could  go  directly  to 
the  President  for  signature.  HJ.  Res.  266 
was  also  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  was  used  by  the  Committee  as  a  vehicle 
for  Its  tax  cut  prooosal.  HJ.  Res.  266  still 
Is  pending  on  the  Senate  calendar  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  with  the  tax  cut 
nrovlslons  substituted  for  the  original  House 
ianeuage.  H.J.  Res.  266  has  gone  to  third 
reading  as  amended,  and  It  would  reoulre 
unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the  third 
reading.  Tf  the  third  readlne  were  rescinded, 
the  resolution  could  then  be  restored  to  Us 
House-oassed  form  bv  securing  unanimous 
consent  to  rescind  the  Senate  amendment. 
H.T.  Res.  2fl«i  could  then  be  passed  bv  the 
iSonate  In  the  same  form  as  nassed  bv  the 
House,  and  could  go  to  the  President  for 
signature. 

TABLE     AI.— STATUTORY     OfBT     LIMITATIONS.     FISCAL 
YEARS  1947  THROUGH  1981 

[In  billions  of  dolljr;' 


Statiitnrv  debt 
limitation 


Fiscal  year 


Tem- 

potary 

Per-      addi- 

manent     lionil 


Total 


1W7-S4... ?75  775.0 

WS  thrrujh  Am.  27 ?75  275  0 

It's  Auj.  28throu|h  JuneSO 275  6.0  2111.0 

I'W 27S  fi.n  7111.0 

I"" 775  3.0  278  0 

19^!t  th.nu^h  Feb.  25 ?75  77S  n 

10";*:  Feh.  76throu«h  June30 775  5.0  7IW1  0 

l^W  throu«h  Sept.  1 775  5.0  780.0 

1919  Seot.  7  through  June 29 281  5.0  788  0 

1959:  June  30...  285  5.(1  790  0 

I9fi0 285  10.0  295.0 

1961 285  8.0  293.0 

1962  through  Mar.  12 285  110  298.0 


Fiscal  year 


1962:  Mar.  13  through  June  30 

1963  through  IMar.  31 

1963:  Apr.  1  through  May  28 

1963  May  29  through  June  30 

1964  through  No».  30 

1964:  Dec  1  through  June  28 

1964:  June  29  and  30 

1965 

1966 
l967Vh"rough"l«a'r;V.'.'.""'"Ill"l 

1967:  Mar.  2  through  June  30 

1968' 

1969  through  Apr.  6 ' 

1969  after  Apr.  6  ' 

1970  through  June  30' 

1971  through  June  30' 

1972  through  June  30' 

1973  through  Oct.  31  ' 

1973  through  June  30' 

1974  through  Nov.  30' 

1974 :  Dec.  3  through  June  30  > 

1975  through  Feb.  18' 

1975:  Feb.  19  through  June  30'.... 

1976  through  Nov.  15' _ 

1976  through  Mar.  15' 

1976  through  June  30  ' 

TQ:  troni  enKtment  through  SepL 

30,  1971' 

1977:  Irom  Oct  1,  1976  through 

Mar.  31,  1977' 

1977:  front  Apr.  I  through  SepL  30, 

1977' 

1978:  from  Oct.   1,   1977,  through 

July  31,  1978' 

1978:  from  Aug.  3,  1978,  through 

Mar.  31.  1979' .. 

1979:  from  Apr.  2  through  SepL  30, 

1979' .. 

1980:  through  June  30,  1980' 

1981:  through  Feb.  28,  1981  ' 

1981:  through  SepL  30,  1981 ' 


Stttutory  debt 

limitation 

Tem- 

porary 

Per- 

addi- 

manent 

tional 

Total 

285 

15.0 

300.0 

285 

23.0 

308.0 

285 

20.0 

305.0 

285 

22.0 

307.0 

285 

24.0 

309.0 

285 

30.0 

315.0 

285 

39.0 

324.0 

285 

39.0 

324.0 

285 

43.0 

328.0 

285 

45.0 

330.0 

285 

51.0 

336.0 

358 

358.0 

358 

7.0 

365.0 

358 

358.0 

365 

12.0 

377.0 

380 

15.0 

395.0 

400 

50.0 

450.0 

400 

50.0 

450.0 

400 

65.0 

465.0 

400 

65.0 

465.0 

400 

75.7 

475.7 

400 

95.0 

495.0 

400 

131.0 

531.0 

400 

177.0 

577.0 

400 

195.0 

595.0 

400 

227.0 

627.0 

400 

236.0 

636.0 

400 

282.0 

682.0 

400 

300.0 

700.0 

400 

352.0 

752.0 

400 

398.0 

798.0 

400 

430.0 

830.0 

400 

479.0 

879.0 

400 

525.0 

925.0 

400 

585.0 

985.0 
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'  Includes  FNMA  parlicipeUon  certMcttes  issued  in  fisea' 
year  1968. 

TABLE  A3.— OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO 
LIMITATION  AT  END  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  191680.  AND  ON 
JAN.  27,  1981 


Millions 


Millions 


Fiscal  year: 

1916 $1,225 

1917 2.976 

1918 12,455 

1919 2S.4aS 

1920 24,299 

1921 23,977 

1922 22,9S3 

1923 22,3S0 

1924 21,251 

19:5 20,516 

1926 19,643 

1927 18,512 

1928 17.601 

1929 16,911 

1930 16,185 

1931 16,101 

1932 19.«7 

1933 22,539 

1934 27,053 

1935 28,701 

1936 33,779 

1937 36,425 

1938 36.882 

1939 40,371 

1940 43,219 

1941 49,494 

1942 74,154 

1943 140.469 

1944 .-  208,077 

1945 268.671 

1946 268.932 

1947 255,767 

1948 -.  250.381 

1949 250,965 


Fiscal  year: 

1950 $255,382 

1951 253. 2M 

1952 257.233 

1963 264,220 

I9S4 268.379 

19SS 272.348 

1956 270,619 

1967 269.120 

I96S 275.395 

19S0 282,419 

1960 283,827 

1961 286.308 

1962 294,374 

1963 307.923 

1964 308,583 

1966 314,126 

1966 316,293 

1967 323,143 

1968 '348,534 

1969 '356,107 

1970 '372,600 

1971 '398,650 

1972 '427,751 

1973 "458,264 

1974 '475,181 

1975 '534,207 

1976 '620,556 

Transition 

quarter....  < 635,822 

1977 '699,963 

1978 .--  '772,691 

1979 '827,614 

1980 --.  '908,723 

1981  > '978,300 


'Includes   FNMA   participation  certificates  issued  in  fiscal 
year  1968  in  debt  of  fiscal  years  1968-79. 
>  Debt  at  close  of  business,  Sept  8.  1981. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

W   AMENDMENT    NO.    432 

(Subsequently  designated  Amendment 

No.  568.) 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  use  of  funds  imder  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mei^chcb) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 432. 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Sec.  is.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  or 
to  be  appropriated  under  emy  act  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  a  school  lunch  program  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act  under 
which  the  goal  in  effect  as  of  September  26. 
1981  of  providing  one-third  of  the  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances  of  nutrients  for 
children  as  established  by  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  is  modified.". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Pryor  and  Senator  Eagleton  be 
added  as  cosponsors.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  what  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  do.  It  is  de- 
signed to  make  sure  that  we  retain  as 
a  goal  in  our  school  lunch  program  the 
requirement  of  one-third  of  the  recom- 
mended dietary  allowances  of  nutrients 
for  children  as  established  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science.  I  want  to  retain 
that.  It  is  a  goal.  It  is  a  goal  which  has 
not  been  completely  satisfied.  It  is  a  goal 
which  is  sometimes  met  in  school 
lunches,  but  not  always.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  worthwhile  goal.  The  reason  it  is  im- 
portant right  now  is  that  the  proposed 
rules  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  modify  that. 

Let  me  go  over  those  rules  in  detail. 

On  September  4.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  proposed  new  regulations  for 
the  school  lunch  program  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  meal  production  by 
8  to  10  cents  per  meal.  The  action  by  the 
Department  was  in  response  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  support  for  the  program. 

There  can  and  should  be  some  new 
rules  and  regulations  that  will  allow 
flexibility  for  schools  in  the  school  limch 
program.  Administrative  costs  can  and 
should  be  reduced.  The  administrative 
costs  in  administering  the  program  for 
many  schools  are  really  a  burden. 

The  proposed  new  rules  will  lighten 
that  burden.  They  will  cut  some  admin- 
istrative costs,  and  they  will  allow 
schools  to  have  more  flexibility.  But  the 
line  must  be  drawn.  When  we  talk  about 
economy  to  reduce  the  nutritional  value 
of  school  lunches  from  one-third  of  a 
child's  daily  needs,  you  are  really  not 
talking  about  true  economy.  You  cannot 


expect  hungry  kids  to  concentrate  on 
learning. 

Let  me  repeat.  Kids  who  are  himgry 
simply  are  not  going  to  be  attentive.  We 
can  buy  a  lot  of  books,  build  libraries, 
build  magnificent  new  schools,  pay 
teachers  what  they  are  worth,  which  is 
an  increasing  amotmt;  we  can  provide ' 
visual  education  equipment.  We  can  do 
a  lot  to  make  sure  that  children  in 
school  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
learn.  And  we  are  doing  it. 

But  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  a 
child  who  is  himgry  will  hot  concentrate. 
A  child  who  has  inadequate  nutrition  is 
not  Ukely  to  be  up  to  the  full  capability 
of  learning  that  he  otherwise  would  be 
capable  of  doing. 

Let  us  review  what  these  regulations 
are.  This  is  a  little  bit  of  a  detail,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Senate  im- 
derstand  this  and  imderstand  the  ur- 
gency of  presenting  an  amendment 
promptly  to  make  sure  that  adverse 
parts  of  these  new  rules  will  not  go  into 
effect. 

As  I  said,  the  rules  were  proposed 
on  September  4  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  are  out  for  comment 
now.  The  final  time  for  comment  will 
end  as  of  October  5,  1981. 

I  am  going  to  read  where  the  com- 
ments should  be  directed,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  throLigh- 
out  the  country  should  be  aware  that 
October  5  is  fast  approaching,  but  they 
will  still  have  time  to  send  in  a  mailgram 
or,  perhaps,  if  they  are  close  by,  a  letter 
that  will  be  delivered  in  time. 

These  comments  should  be  mailed  to 
Cynthia  Ford,  branch  chief,  room  556, 
Technical  Assistance  Branch.  Nutrition 
and  Technical  Services  Division,  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  USDA,  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.C.  20250.  Comments  may  be  de- 
livered to  the  above  address  during  reg- 
lar  business  hours.  Those  business 
hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to  5  pjn.,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

What  do  they  seek  to  do? 

This  proposed  rule  will  substantially  de- 
crease costs  by  providing  States,  Schcxil  Pocxl 
Authorities,  and  institutions  with  more 
fiexibllity  in  administering  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  The  proposal  will  not  have 
adverse  effects  on  competition,  employment. 
Investment,  innovation,  or  on  the  ability  of 
U.S.  enterprises  to  compete  with  foreign 
enterprises. 

So  much,  so  good.  Who  can  argue 
with  that?  That  is  what  we  have  been 
asking  for,  and  I  personally  advocate 
what  is  stated.  I  continue  to  quote: 

Because  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  requires  that  these  cost  savings  to 
become  effective  90  days  after  enactment 
and  because  the  Department  needs  to  pro- 
vide for  public  comment.  It  is  impractica- 
ble for  the  Department  to  follow  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  Executive  Order  12291. 
As  provided  by  section  8(a)  of  that  order, 
the  Director  of  OMB  has  been  notified  of 
this  conflict.  An  impact  analysis  will  be 
available  when  the  final  rule  Is  published. 

The  proposal  has  also  been  reviewed  with 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  Pub.  L.  96-354. 
Since  this  action  may  have  a  significant 
economic  impact  on  a  substantial  number 
of  small  entitles,  the  Impact  analysis  will 
address  the   Issues  required  in  Section  603 
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of  Pub. 
Act. 

This  regulation  does  not  contain  r^>ort- 
ing  and  recordkeeping  requirements  sub- 
ject t-:  approval  by  OMB  under  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act. 

INTIOOUCTION 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  Is  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  child  nutrition  programs.  These 
include  the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 
the  8chcx>l  Breakfast  Program,  the  Child 
Care  and  Summer  Pood  programs,  and  the 
Special  Milk  Program  for  Children.  USDA 
Issues  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  and  State  agencies 
that  operate  the  programs  in  conformance 
with  the  regulations  earn  Federal  payments 
based  on  the  numt>er  of  meals  served  to 
eligible  children  by  schools  and  institutions. 
Similarly,  schools  and  Institutions  receive 
payments  from  their  State  agencies  to  cover 
the  cost  of  their  program  food  service. 

I  am  going  to  deviate  from  reading 
the  regulations.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
this:  All  of  what  I  have  read  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  we  are  going  on  the 
right  track  as  Congress  has  recom- 
mended in  the  reconciliation  budget 
bill.  Where  we  get  into  a  problem  with 
these  proposed  rules  follows: 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  set  minimal  nu- 
tritional requirements  for  meals  served  in 
the  child  nutrition  programs,  but  give  the 
Secretary  broad  discretion  to  determine 
those  requirements.  Meal  pattern  require- 
ments have  been  established  for  specific 
types  and  amounts  of  food  to  be  served  in 
each  of  the  programs  that  the  Department 
administers.  The  meal  patterns  are  mini- 
mal standards,  based  on  the  most  current 
knowledge  about  the  nutritional  needs  of 
program  participants  and  their  food  con- 
sumption habits  and  preferences.  The  pat- 
terns are  designed  to  allow  for  sufficient 
flexibility  so  that  the  meals  planned  are 
appealing  as  well  as  nutritionally  sound. 
USDA  also  provides  guidance  materials  re- 
lated to  menu  planning  and  to  the  nutri- 
tional composition  and  cost  of  foods  that 
are  available  for  use  in  the  programs. 

The  National  Schcxjl  Lunch  Program,  the 
largest  of  the  child  nutrition  programs,  was 
first  authorized  by  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  In  1946.  At  that  time,  the  school 
lunch  pattern  was  established,  with  a  goal 
of  providing  approximately  one-third  of  the 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  (RDA)  of 
nutritions  for  10-  to  12-year-old  children 
as  established  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board.  National  Research  Council.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  President,  to  deviate  from  reading 
the  regulations  again,  let  me  tell  the 
Senate  about  a  meal  I  had  yesterday  that 
would  follow  the  pattern,  that  would 
satisfy  what  the  Department  hopes  to  ac- 
complish in  these  new  rules.  Much  of  the 
rule,  I  believe,  is  productive,  necessary, 
and  essential.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering  does  not  disturb  that.  What  I  am 
going  to  zero  in  on  is  how  much.  How 
much  do  you  propose,  I  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  nutritional  goals  in  a  school 
lunch? 

I  ate  one  of  those  lunches  yesterday.  It 
was  awful.  There  was  not  much  on  the 
plate  to  begin  with.  Mind  you,  one  of  the 
complaints  has  been,  why  do  we  not  cut 
down  on  plate  waste — meaning  why  do 
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we  not  make  sure  that  the  portions  we 
serve  a  child  in  the  school  lunch  program 
will  be  actually  consumed  by  that  child? 
I  think  they  ha\e  gone  too  far.  At  least, 
the  meal  I  had  yesterday,  if  typical,  was 
going  mucli  too  far. 

First  of  all.  there  was  not  much  on 
the  plate  to  v.aste.  Secor.d.  the  main 
course  was  absolutely  repulsive.  Let  me 
state  in  a  little  more  detail  what  I  am 
talking  about  regarding  that  lunch — 
and  I  use  the  term  "lunch"  in  quotes. 

Yesterday,  a  number  of  us  ate  this 
lunch.  First.  I  shall  start  with  the  milk. 
Each  child  receives  a  6-ounce  portion  of 
milk.  That  is  less  than  one  of  those  small 
half-pint  cartons.  It  is  deliberately  less 
than  one  glass.  The  usual  gla.ss  is  8 
ounces  of  milk.  That  is  a  half-pint.  But 
my  problem— I  guess  I  speak  for  my  wife 
and  myself — our  problem,  at  times,  with 
our  youngsters  was.  do  they  like  milk? 
Will  they  drink  milk?  We  found  out  that 
as  they  reached  the  age  of  8.  9.  10.  or  11. 
they  develop  a  taste  for  milk,  and  let  me 
tell  you.  one  glass  is  nothing  We  have 
five  children.  They  are  all  grown  up  now. 
But  one  glass  of  milk  was  just  a  small 
part  of  their  meal.  But  to  deliberately 
.say  that  6  ounces  is  the  right  amount  for 
a  child  in  a  school  lunch  program  seems 
to  me  to  defy  all  logic. 

First,  we  have  youngsters  who  really 
do  not  want  to  drink  milk,  so  for  those 
youngsters.  6  ounces  is  plenty.  But  for 
those  who  like  milk,  and  that  is  by  far 
the  majority,  it  seems  almost  insulting  to 
say.  "Well,  here  is  a  little  more  than  half 
a  glass."  But  It  is  self-defeating  in  this 
country,  right  now,  when  we  have  such 
hugh  surpluses  of  milk  that  under  our 
laws,  we  are  required  to  purchase  from 
dairy  producers.  We  dry  It  and  put  it 
into  storage  as  dried  milk,  or  convert  it 
into  butter  and  we  put  that  into  storage. 
Or  it  is  converted  into  cheese  and  we  put 
that  into  storage.  So  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  right  now  is  a  hugh  surplus 
of  dairy  products  that  starts  with  milk. 
That  we  do  not  want  schoolchildren  to 
drink  at  least  8  ounces — a  full  glass,  a 
regular  glass  of  milk — at  a  school  lunch 
seems  to  me  to  be  preposterous. 

It  really  points  out  that  the  same  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  adminis- 
ters the  milk  program  and  that  Is  re- 
quired to  buy  the  surplus  milk  on  the 
one  hand  is  going  to  buy  that  surplus 
milk — on  the  other  hand — is  going  to 
say,  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to  have  as 
much  milk  In  the  school  lunches:  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  down  from  a  regular  glass 
to  two-thirds  of  a  glsiss  or  three-fourths 
of  a  glass."  That  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all. 

I  go  on  to  the  rest  of  the  meal.  We  had 
one  slice  of  bread:  just  one  slice  of  bread, 
not  a  big  slice,  not  a  thick  slice,  just  an 
ordinary  slice  of  bread  that  you  get  out 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  that  is  precut,  sand- 
wich-size bread.  No  butter. 

Again.  I  wonder  why.  We  have  the 
dried  milk  in  surplus,  we  have  the  butter 
in  surplus,  and  we  are  paying  storage 
costs  on  it.  Why  would  we  not  want  but- 
ter for  a  school  lunch  on  that  one  piece 
of  bread?  If  it  is  practical,  to  provide  one 
piece  of  bread  to  a  child,  that  Is  all  the 
child  wants  or  is  going  to  eat.  but  why 
not  the  butter?  We  have  it  in  surplus. 


Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  sold  out  of  that 
surplus  huge  quantities  to  New  Zealand 
at  70  cents  a  pound.  We  paid  a  lot  more 
for  it.  mind  you.  But  we  sold  it  for  70 
cents  a  pound.  Is  there  something  wrong 
that  we  would  not  want  it  to  continue  to 
be  a  part  of  the  school  lunch  pattern — to 
contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  a  school 
lunch  for  a  child? 

The  rest  of  the  meal  amoimted  to  this : 
There  were  6  or  8.  maybe  even  10.  tiny 
pieces  of  French-fried  potatoes.  The 
quantity  was  so  limited  In  those  skinny 
little  fries  on  the  plate  that  it  almost  ap- 
peared to  be  a  mistake  to  have  any  there 
at  all — an  afterthought. 

On  the  plate  with  those  few  little 
skinny  pieces  of  French  fries  was  the 
main  course.  It  was  not  much  of  a  main 
course.  It  was  1 '  i  ounces  of  some  type  of 
fried  patty.  I  found  out  it  was  made  of 
soybeans  and  some  kind  of  meat.  It 
tasted  terrible.  Mr.  President,  a  discern- 
ing child  could  do  one  of  two  things: 
Gobble  it  up  as  quicklv  as  possible  and 
still  be  hungry,  or  taste  it  and  reject  it. 

Were  there  any  vegetables?  No.  but 
there  was  1  ounce  of  catsup.  I  under- 
stood we  could  have  had.  in  lieu  of  that. 
1  ounce  of  pickle  relish.  The  catsup,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  was  to  take  the  place  of 
a  vegetable.  Catsup  is  one-half  sugar.  I 
understand.  It  is  not  the  best  of  nutri- 
tion, but  it  does  have  sugar. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  irony  in  my  being 
here  managing  the  debt  ceiling  bill  as 
the  Senator  offers  his  amendment  and 
when  he  brings  up  some  of  the  specifics 
of  the  regulation,  particularly,  where  the 
Secretary  has  propo-ed  that  catsup 
and,  I  am  afraid,  relish  as  well,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vegetable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  school  lunch  program.  Inasmuch 
as  I  do  not  think  any  great  purpose 
would  be  served  by  defaming  catsup, 
per  se,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  only 
that  I  think  it  is  ludicrous  that  the  regu- 
lation has  been  made  to  treat  catsup  or 
relish  as  a  vegetable.  Thev  are  condi- 
ments. They  should  not  substitute  for 
vegetables.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  patently  absurd  proposals  that 
this  Senator  has  ever  heard  of.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  I  have  to  add  that  I  do 
know  a  httle  bit  about  catsuo  and  rel- 
ish— at  least.  I  did  at  one  time.  So  I 
think  the  Senator  makes  a  point  that  I 
would  like  to  strongly  agree  with. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  the  Senator 
some  questions  and  make  some  com- 
ments about  his  amendment  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  but  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsvlvania  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  go  back  to 
what  is  in  the  proposed  rules.  I  want  to 
point  out  some  good  and  bad  points. 

There  are  ways  of  saving  money  on 
the  school  lunch  program  and  some  of 
the  proposed  rules  will,  indeed,  do  that. 
I  want  to  read  again  from  the  proposed 
regulations: 

Prior  to  the  pas-sage  of  Public  Law  97-35 
the  Department  formed  task  forces  of  re- 
gional. State  and  local  food  service  person- 


nel and  members  of  public  Interest  groups, 
to  Identify  ateact  in  which  tu  reduce  costs, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  reducing  Federal 
regulation.  The  task  forces  covered  five  sub- 
jects: the  State  plan,  meal  patterns,  admin- 
istrative requirements,  review  and  oversight, 
and  financial  management  accountabuity. 

I  Mr.  GARN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  at  least  two  broad  program  areas 
in  which  the  Department  might  be  able 
to  reduce  local  cost  without  affecting 
the  metal  patterns:  General  administra- 
tion, including  counting  and  claiming 
meals  and  cost  accounting,  and  eligibility 
determinations. 

The  following  program  changes  to  re- 
duce local  costs  are  currently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  or  are  re- 
quired by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  again,  these  are  worth- 
while, but  these  are  the  points  that  we 
should  agree  to  and  then  draw  the  line 
on  the  nutritional  requirements. 

Let  me  read  some  of  these  points. 

The  administration  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement to  report  cost  records  except 
for  the  special  milk  program  and  for 
severe-need  breakfast  reimbursements. 

Reduce  reporting  requirements.  Be- 
sides eliminating  the  requirement  to  re- 
port cost,  the  Department  is  reducing 
other  costly  paperwork  burdens. 

What  are  some  of  these? 

Simplified  midyear  announcements : 
The  Department  is  planning  to  simplify 
the  procedures  that  schools  must  follov 
if  the  income  eligibility  guidelines 
change  during  the  school  year  by  elimi- 
nating the  requirement  that  school  food 
authorities  send  home  to  parents  new 
letters  and  new  applications  at  that 
time. 

This  simplification  will  save  schools  the 
cost  of  time  and  materials  and  printing 
and  distributing  these  papers.  Fine. 

How  about  meal  oatterns?  Some  meal 
patterns  can  be  changed.  There  should 
be  some  flexibility.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that. 

But  I  repeat  again  that  we  draw  the 
line  on  reducing  the  nutrition  on  elimi- 
nating goals-  -and  it  is  a  goal — of  pro- 
viding in  a  school  lunch  one-third  the 
daily  nutritional  requirement  of  a  child. 

Going  again  back  to  the  rules,  co.st 
savings  from  changes  in  administration 
and  eligibility  determinations  are  very 
difficult  to  quantify  ai  the  national  level 
due  to  the  many  variations  among  local 
programs.  None  of  these  changes  by 
themselves  results  in  substantial  cost 
savings,  though  taken  together  they  pro- 
vide important  relief  in  administrative 
burdens  to  local  operators.  There  are  at 
least  three  related  areas  in  which  meal 
pattern  changes  can  be  made  to  realize 
cost  savings. 

First  of  all.  administration. 

Second,  crediting  requirements. 

Third,  quantity  requirements. 

It  is  the  point  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  about,  because  the  quantity  re- 
quirements to  avoid  plate  waste,  that 
portion  of  the  meal  that  is  apcarently  too 
big  a  serving  for  the  child  to  eat.  is  one 
thing;  but  lowering  the  standards  on 
nutritional  value  of  the  meal  is  not  ap- 
propriate. That  is  not  an  appropriate 
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place  to  meet  this  problem,  what  is  de- 
scribed as  plate  waste. 

There  are  a  number  of  thmgs 
that  can  be  done  to  simpUfy  the 
administration. 

The  proposed  rules  on  number  of  age, 
grade  groups  can  be  simplified. 

There  can  be  simplification  of  what 
is  known  as  consistency.  That  proposal 
makes  meal  pattern  portions  sizes  con- 
sistent for  the  school  lunch,  school 
breakfast,  and  child  care  programs. 

Again,  that  is  a  worthwhile,  practical 
means  of  making  sure  that  we  are  not 
spending  too  much  but  that  you  can  go 
too  far  in  that  and  use  that  as  a 
back  door  to  lower  the  nutritional 
requirements. 

The  Department  is  also  developing  a 
separate  rulemaking  proposal  describ- 
ing a  Federal  meal  monitoring  system 
for  the  school  program,  and  that  is  very 
good.  The  monitoring  of  how  many  chil- 
dren actually  eat  in  a  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  become  burdensome.  The 
requirements  as  developed  by  previous 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  very  detailed.  Per- 
haps most  schools  feel  that  they  are 
overdetalled. 

Now  the  proposed  rules  will  change 
that  and  modify  that  to  make  it  more 
simple. 

Also,  the  proposed  rule  would  simplify 
crediting  requirements. 

Now  I  get  into  parts  that  really  do 
not  satisfy  me  at  all  because  they  really 
lead  to  abandoning  the  nutritional  goal. 
We  have  used  in  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram peanut  butter  as  a  meat  alterna- 
tive— ^that  is,  from  the  very  start  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  the  child 
care  program. 

Peanuts  have  not  been  credited  as  a 
meat,  but  peanuts  have  been  considered 
a  snack  food,  not  a  main  dish  Item. 
Allowing  peanuts  as  a  meat  alternate 
might  conflict  with  nutrition  education. 
They  are  right.  It  should  not  become 
the  main  item  at  all,  or  be  a  complete 
substitute  for  meat. 

Tofu  food  is  a  soybean  curd  which 
has  a  general  color  and  shape  of  light 
cheese,  and  there  are  three  basic  types 
of  tofu  food. 

Three  basic  types  of  it  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  different  types,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  want  it  to  substitute  for  the  main 
course. 

Nor  do  I  bdieve  that  the  equivalency 
of  cooked  dried  beans  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  as  a  meat  alternate.  Until  now, 
most  school  lunches  have  provided  an 
entree.  It  should  not  be  watered  down  too 
much,  but  the  proposed  rules — and  again 
I  am  quoting — "could  easily  do  that." 
The  main  dish — and  I  am  quoting  now — 
The  main  dish  and  one  other  Item  and  an 
additional  change  within  the  meats  or  meat 
alternate  components  Involves  the  current 
requirement  that  the  meat  or  meat  alter- 
nates must  be  In  the  main  dish  or  the  main 
dish  and  one  other  menu  Item.  This  require- 
ment was  made  to  prevent  the  planning  of 
the  menu  which  would  have  small  amounts 
of  meat  or  meat  alternates  spread  throughout 
the  meal  without  a  recognized  entree. 

To  increase  the  flexibility  at  the  local  level 
and  to  achieve  food  cost  reduction,  the  De- 
partment Is  proposing  to  delete  this  require- 


ment. This  would  allow  all  meau  or  meat  al- 
ternates to  be  counted  toward  the  total  meat 
or  meat  alternate  requirement  regardless  of 
how  many  menu  items  are  represented. 

That  is  the  end  of  my  quote,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  proposed  rules. 

I  point  out,  as  I  understand  these  pro- 
posed rules,  that  is  what  permitted  the 
main  part  of  the  meal  yesterday  to  be 
that  I'i-ounce  patty  or  what  was  de- 
scribed to  me  as  part  soybean  and  part 
meat  of  some  type. 

That  is  not  acceptable.  As  I  said,  it 
tasted  awful  and  certainly  did  not  satisfy 
any  hunger,  either. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  describe  some  of 
the  nutritional  values  that  are  contem- 
plated in  the  new  regulations. 

The  very  significant  goal  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  is  attaining  in  the 
school  lunch  program  one-third  the 
nutritional  requirements  of  a  child.  My 
amendment  simply  leaves  in  place  the 
other  point  of  these  regulations  that  will 
cut  down  on  the  paperwork  and  some  of 
the  administrative  costs,  but  it  would 
prevent  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  lowering  or  abandoning  that  goal 
of  providing  one-third  of  the  recom- 
mended dietary  allowance  of  nutrients 
for  children  as  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  But  the  new 
regulations  would  say,  for  instance,  that 
for  children  in  elementary  school  aged  5 
to  11  that  a  school  lunch  need  only  pro- 
vide 17  percent  of  the  nutritional  re- 
quirements, daily  nutritional  require- 
ments, regarding  energy  or  calories,  17 
percent. 

If  you  are  in  high  school,  they  would 
say  18  percent. 

If  you  want  to  really  zero  in  on  how 
many  calories  that  is,  let  me  say  that 
for  those  of  the  age  5  to  11,  it  would  be 
364  calories,  or  for  those  in  high  school 
it  would  be  440  calories.  And  there  are 
not  any  weight-watcher  groups  that 
would  not  be  delighted  if  they  could,  in 
their  diets,  limit  their  consumption  of 
lunch,  the  noon  meal,  to  364  to  440  cal- 
ories. But  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  that  should  be  the  goal  of  a 
school  lunch  program  for  a  growing 
child. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  re- 
quirements and  what  they  mean  in  the 
daily  nutritional  requirements  of  a  grow- 
ing child. 

On  thiamine,  they  say  26  percent.  Well, 
that  is  close  to  a  third.  On  vitamin  B-6, 
it  would  be  23  percent;  on  Iron,  very  im- 
portant, very  important  for  children,  It 
would  say  that  the  school  lunch  would 
only  need  to  provide  24  percent  of  the 
daily  nutritional  requirement  for  those 
of  the  age  5  to  11.  And  for  those  in  high 
school,  secondary  school,  it  would  be  16 
percent. 

Well,  that  does  not  make  much  sense. 
Iron  is  not  that  hard  to  come  by.  It  can 
be  provided  and  it  can  be  provided  eco- 
nomically. It  is  not  costly.  To  shrug  it 
off  and  to  say,  "Well,  we  will  reduce  the 
requirements  in  the  .school  luncheon."  is 
not  cost  effective  under  any  type  of 
measurement.  It  is  not  economy;  it  is 
not  true  economy  at  all.  It  is  simply 
abandoning  a  very  important  point  in 
what  the  nutrition  should  be  in  the 
school  lunch  program. 


Mr.  President.  I  want  to  return  to  the 
lunch  I  ate  yesterday,  which  I  previously 
described.  I  think  one  could  gather  that 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  worth  a  dol- 
lar. Yet.  I  understand  that  that  is  what 
the  school  lunch  should  cost;  that  lunch 
should  cost  a  dollar. 

Well,  what  will  a  child  do  when  he 
sees  that?  I  do  not  think  the  child  will 
want  to  spend  a  dollar  for  something 
like  that.  A  candy  bar,  a  few  potato 
chips,  and  a  bottle  of  pop  will  look  much 
more  attractive  and,  in  fact,  will  prob- 
ably satisfy  a  child's  hunger  better.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  add  anything  too 
significant  to  good  nutrition.  Indeed,  that 
is  what  we  have  l>een  trying  to  get  away 
from  by  providing  school  lunches — to 
make  sure  that  schoolchildren  will  get 
a  good  lunch. 

What  is  the  school  lunch  program  for 
if  the  children  will  not  eat  the  meals  and 
are  going  to  avoid  the  meals?  What  good 
is  the  school  lunch  program  if  it  does  not 
provide  a  reasonable  level  of  nutrition? 
How  did  we  get  into  this  bind? 

Well,  in  the  President's  budget  there 
was  a  proposal  that  $1.9  billion  be  cut 
from  child  nutrition  programs.  We  did 
not  agree  with  that  exactly.  We  went  as 
far  as  $1.5  billion  in  the  reductions  in  the 
nutrition  program  for  children.  That  is 
a  35  percent  cut  in  Federal  contributions. 
Even  as  modified  from  the  President's 
budget,  the  child  nutrition  cuts  enacted 
by  Congress  were  too  deep.  They  have 
resulted  in  parents  and  children  across 
the  Nation  paying  significantly  higher 
prices  for  less  food. 

The  question  is:  Pay  more,  what  for? 
That  limch,  if  it  was  typical — and  I  was 
told  it  was  typical  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment is  proposing  in  their  new  rule — was 
terrible. 

Wliy  would  you  want  to  pay  any  more 
for  it?  First  of  all.  why  would  you  want 
to  pay  for  it?  You  would  not  want  it. 

We  are  no  different  at  our  age  from 
children.  We  probably  do  not  have  the 
appetites  nor  the  hunger  they  do,  but  we 
are  no  different  in  discemmg  what  is 
good  to  eat  and  what  is  a  good  buy  than 
they  are.  They  will  not  feel  that  is  a 
good  buy.  They  would  not  want  to  pay  for 
it.  period.  But  I  would  ask  all  o'  us  to 
reflect  on  this:  Why  would  you  want  to 
pay  more  for  something  that  is  less? 

Weil,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
proposed  regulations  that  I  have  been 
reading  from,  those  that  they  proposed 
on  September  4.  are  an  attempt  to  lower 
ths  cost  of  producing  the  school  lunch. 
Many  school  limch  administrators  fear 
that  the  cost  of  lunches  will  be  so  high 
that  there  will  be  a  wholesale  dropout 
from  the  program  by  middle-income 
children.  These  regulations  are  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  school  lunch  costs  down. 
By  these  regulations,  the  Department 
appears  to  be  admitting  that  it  was 
wrong  when  it  claimed  that  its  school 
limch  cuts  would  not  drive  children  and 
schools  from  the  program. 

While  some  paits  of  these  regulations 
are  helpful,  they  go  much,  much  too 
far.  I  read  a  significant  portion  of  the 
rules  that  I  agree  with  and  I  think  all 
of  as  agree  with  and  I  know  school  ad- 
ministrators throughout  the  country 
agree  with  them,  and  I  think  the  tax- 
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payers  a^ree  with  them.  But  they  still 
go  way  beyond  that  when  they  get  to 
nutritional  requirements,  because  they 
are  inadequate  on  a  nutritional  basis. 

Tha  rules  have  been  proposed  only  to 
cut  costs.  And  they  are  inconsistent  with 
section  818  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  which  we  passed, 
which  requires  a  cost  savings  be  achieved 
"without  impairing  the  nutritional  value 
of  such  meal." 

Now,  that  is  part  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act.  That  is  part  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  which  we  voted  for  and  which  the 
President  signed  and  now  will  be  defined 
by  these  proposed  rules. 

These  rules  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  E>epartment 
of  Agriculture  admits  in  its  regulations 
that  changing  in  the  accrediting  guide- 
lines such  as  counting  catsup  and  relish 
as  vegetables  will  not  achieve  significant 
savings. 

They  say  in  the  regulations — the  ones 
they  have  out  for  comment,  the  ones  they 
want  to  put  into  effect — that  if  you  count 
the  catsup  or  the  relish  as  vegetables,  you 
are  not  going  to  save  any  money.  So  why 
do  it?  Why  do  it?  You  know  you  lower 
the  nutritional  goals  that  we  are  seeking. 

And,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  should 
they  propose  to  undermine  the  public 
credibility  in  the  school  lunch  program? 
One  of  the  basic  missions  of  the  pro- 
gram— nutrition  education — will  be 
sandbagged  by  those  regulations.  And  I 
guess  it  would  be  proper,  if  those  rules 
were  adopted,  that  they  do  sandbag 
nutrition  education  in  the  same  rules,  be- 
cause it  is  nutritionally  deceitful  to  pro- 
pose these  rules  as  being  adequate  on  a 
nutritional  basis. 

These  regulations  would  cut  the  milk 
portion  standards  so  the  growing  chil- 
dren would  not  get  a  full  glass  of  milk. 
Particularly  with  the  elimination  of  the 
special  milk  program  this  year — and  we 
have  eliminated  that — if  we  would  allow 
these  niles  to  come  into  effect,  then 
many  children  would  get  only  that  6 
ounces  of  milk  during  the  entire  school- 
day.  These  regulations  have  a  particu- 
larly harsh  effect  on  poor  children. 
Studies  show  that  poor  children  receive 
on-third  to  one-half  of  their  daily  nu- 
trients from  the  school  lunch.  If  the  pro- 
portions are  cut  as  proposed,  these  chil- 
dren will  not  be  able  to  make  up  for  the 
loss,  especially  given  the  deep  cuts  in 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  aid  for 
dependent  children  program  which  we 
have  already  enacted. 

These  regulations  will  make  future 
cuts  in  the  school  lunch  program  easier 
to  justify  because  the  nutritional  foun- 
dation of  the  program  will  have  been 
shaken. 

This  may  be  begiiming  of  the  end  of 
the  school  lunch  program,  a  program 
that  started  in  1946,  a  program  that  was 
instigated  by  Congress  after  we  realized 
that  during  World  War  II  many  of  the 
young  men  who  were  drafted  were  not 
found  to  be  eligible  on  a  medical  basis 
because  they  had  not  had  adequate  nu- 
trition during  their  growing  years.  The 
school  lunch  program  came  into  being 
at  that  time.  Our  constant  goal  has  been 
that  school  lunch,  would  provide  at  least 
one-third  of  the  nutritional  requirement 


of  the  child.  We  want  to  retain  that.  We 
should  retain  that  goal.  My  amendment 
would  simply  say  that  goal  cannot  be 
abandoned  in  these  proposed  regulations. 

Last  night,  the  President  addressed  the 
Nation  and  spoke  of  Government  waste. 
We  have  already  cut  $35  billion  from  the 
Federal  budget.  The  President  suggests 
that  we  must  cut  another  $13  billion. 

Well,  we  have  passed  the  President's 
budget  cuts  so  far  and  we  agreed  with 
the  President's  tax  cuts.  Just  last  week, 
we  passed  the  administration's  farm  bill, 
which  is  not  adequate  for  American 
agriculture. 

I  would  say  that  this  year  we  have 
given  the  President  virtually  all  he  has 
asked  for.  but  it  is  time  for  Congress 
right  now  to  pause  and  say,  "Wait  a 
minute.  We  have  a  responsibility  as  a 
legislative  body." 

We  should  not  serve  little  children 
small  amounts,  such  as  I  ate  yesterday 
in  the  proposed  school  lunch  program, 
a  small,  little  patty  of  goop,  as  the  main 
course  in  a  school  limch. 

We  have  to  use  some  commonsense. 
We  have  to  keep  our  priorities  in  order. 
There  are  110.000  children  in  Montana 
who  will  be  effected  by  this  new  school 
lunch  regulation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
All  across  this  country  there  are  millions 
more  children.  They  will  be  told,  if  these 
rules  go  into  effect,  that  their  Federal 
Government  is  too  busy  to  worry  about 
whether  they  get  a  decent  meal  in  the 
school  lunch  program. 

We  are  just  not  built  that  way,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  country.  We  have  the 
largest  amount  of  food  available  of  any 
country  on  this  Earth.  We  have  more 
food  available  in  this  country  than  any 
other  country  has  had  in  all  of  history. 
We  produce  it  at  very  low  prices.  We  are 
very  efficient  in  agriculture.  We  have  a 
food  distribution  system  that  matches 
every  other  country's  dream  of  what  they 
would  like  to  have  for  their  own  country. 

We  have  the  ability  and  the  know- 
how  to  put  into  effect  not  only  producing 
the  food  very  cheaply,  processing  it  very 
efficiently,  transporting  it  all  across  this 
broad  country  of  ours,  but  then  retailing 
very  effectively.  That  is  what  we  have  as 
a  blessing  for  every  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. 

We  have  foimd  at  times  that  nutrition 
and  hunger  have  not  been  satisfied 
among  certain  groups  of  people.  There 
are  the  poor  and  those  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  simply  do  not  have  the 
opportunity,  even  though  it  is  the  most 
efficient  means  and  the  best  way  to  pro- 
duce the  cheapest  food  anywhere  in  the 
world,  or  the  means  for  purchasing.  So 
we  have  adopted  nutrition  programs, 
whether  food  stamps,  the  women,  infant 
and  children  extra  nutrition  program, 
commodities  for  institutions,  or  helping 
senior  citizen  centers  with  their  meals, 
or  Meals  on  Wheels.  We  have  attempted 
to  provide  this  abundance  of  food  to  all 
our  citizens  so  that  their  hunger  is  satis- 
fied and  their  nutritional  requirements 
are  met.  The  oldest  program  of  those 
I  have  spoken  of  is  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  combination  program.  It  is 
not  just  designed  to  help  poor  children. 
That  is  one  big  part  of  it,  to  make  sure 


that  poor  children  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  adequate  nutrition  get  a  good 
shot  at  a  school  lunch. 

It  is  also  out  of  the  deep  desire  of 
every  one  of  us  to  make  certain  that 
children  at  school  do  get  a  good  meal  at 
noon. 

Your  children  and  my  children  who 
are  still  of  school  age,  now  my  grand- 
children. wiU  have  adequate  sources  of 
income  to  be  able  to  buy  a  good  lunch 
and  pay  for  it.  But  what  I  want  them 
to  do,  and  what  I  think  every  Mie  of  us 
wants  them  to  be  able  to  do.  is  to  buy 
something  which  is  nutritionally  ade- 
quate. 

That  is  the  danger  of  these  regula- 
tions They  would  simply  scrap  that 
goal  we  have  had  from  its  inc^tion,  the 
school  lunch  program,  in  1946,  the  origi- 
nal act.  That  goal  has  remained  con- 
stant, to  meet  one-third  of  the  dally  nu- 
triticMial  requirements  of  a  growing  child. 
That  should  retain  our  goal.  We  should 
not  scrap  it.  But  these  proposed  rules 
would  scrap  it. 

That  is  the  portion  that  I  seek. 
through  the  amendment,  to  prohibit 
from  becoming  adopted. 

I  know  the  argument  will  be  made. 
"Well,  you  are  right,  but  we  should  not 
do  it  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill." 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  doing  It 
on  a  debt  ceiling  bill,  not  at  all.  First  of 
all,  it  is  timely,  because  these  rules  will 
go  into  effect,  if  the  Department  so 
chooses,  before  we  could  pass  any  other 
bill.  That  is  for  the  timeliness  of  it. 

Second,  we  should  do  it  on  this  bill 
because  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
are  promptly  going  to  get  this  bill  out  of 
the  Senate,  out  of  the  House,  down  to 
the  President's  desk,  and  that  he  Is  going 
to  sign  it.  So  we  would  be  doing  the 
Senate  a  favor,  we  would  be  doing  the 
House  a  favor,  we  would  be  doing  the 
President  a  favor,  we  would  be  doing  the 
country  a  favor,  and  we  would  be  doing 
a  favor  for  every  child  who  has  a  school 
lunch  by  saying  that  we  will  not  aban- 
don our  nutritional  goals  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Really,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
should  not  have  to  go  to  a  rollcall  vote. 
There  is  not  any  one  of  the  100  Senators 
who  wants  to  vote  against  it.  This 
amendment  ought  to  be  locked  into  this 
bill.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  cost.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  cost. 

If  these  rules  went  into  effect,  they  will 
have  some  effect  on  cost  because  it  will 
be  an  adverse  cost  on  nutrition  without 
saving  any  dollars. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  with  the  abundance  of  food 
we  have  in  this  country  it  is  easy  to  pro- 
vide the  daily  nutritional  requirements — 
one-third — in  a  school  lunch  without 
upping  the  cost.  But  we  have  gone 
through  this  exercise  on  how  we  reduce 
the  cost.  We  can  get  rid  of  the  paperwork 
and  give  a  little  more  flexibihty  to  the 
schools  themselves  to  reduce  costs.  But 
do  not  have  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recommending  that  they  lower  the 
nutritional  values  because  the  nutritional 
values  can  be  attained  without  lowering 
the  cost.  The  flexibility  for  the  schools 
can  be  attained  without  lowering  the  nu- 
tritional values.  In  doing  so.  cutting  down 
on  the  paperwork,  giving  more  flexibility 
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to  the  schools,  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
what  we  have  provided  for  in  our  recon- 
ciliation budget,  a  reduction  in  actual 
Federal  doUar  outlays. 

On  all  bases  there  is  no  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  amendment  should 
be  opposed. 

Last,  let  me  add  this  point:  No  mat- 
ter who  the  child  is,  no  matter  what 
type  of  home  they  come  from — the  poor, 
the  middle  class,  or  the  very  afHuent— 
the  school  lunch  program  is  an  extremely 
valuable  program  for  all  children. 

To  allow  it  to  dwindle,  to  allow  it  to 
be  covered  up,  to  allow  the  foolish  pro- 
posals in  the  rules  that  would  remove  the 
nutritional  goal  to  come  into  effect  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  the  future  success  of 
the  program.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  re- 
flect upon  these  facts  and  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  the  amendment.  It  is 
most  reasonable,  it  is  most  timely,  and 
it  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senator  Sasser. 
Senator  Bradley,  and  Senator  Cranston 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk,  and  shall  call  up  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  during  the  debate  over 
the  debt  ceiling,  an  amendment  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  265.  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It 
simply  strikes  the  date.  September  30. 
1982.  which  is  the  period  for  which  the 
new  temporary  debt  ceiling  that  has  been 
referred  to  is  authorized,  replacing  that 
with  March  31.  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  the  new  ceiling,  in  effect,  by  about  $30 
billion — reducing  the  $679.8  billion  figure 
to  $649.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply,  as  will 
be  obvious,  cutting  the  period  of  time  in 
half  and  the  amount  of  increase  to  some- 
thing less  than  half. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  I  shall 
briefly  outline  but  will  expand  upon  when 
the  Senate  takes  the  matter  up  and  the 
amendment  is  before  us. 

The  first  is — and  I  stated  this  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  where  it  was  a 
new  experience  for  me  to  have  to  vote 
against  this  normally  necessary  measure, 
not  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
but  because  I  do  not  think  it  was  fairly 
presented  to  the  committee  by  the  ad- 
ministration—that the  $1,079.8  billion 
debt  limit  the  administration  proposes 
assumes  that  there  will  be  $42.5  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Bald- 
ridge,  in  an  address  to  the  New  York 


State  Business  Council  not  2  weeks  ago, 
agreed  it  was  not  going  to  happen. 

This  is  unrealistically  hopeful,  and  it 
means  that  the  administration  will  have 
to  come  back  to  Congress.  Since  there  is 
only  a  margin  of  $5  billion  that  would 
allow  for  an  xinderestimate,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  they  would  face  the  pros- 
pect of  the  administration  asking  for  an 
emergency  increase  in  July  or  August  or 
September  or  October  of  next  year,  when 
it  would  certainly  be  at  least  agreeable 
for  Members  to  have  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision because  in  the  end  we  have  to  pro- 
tect the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
we  will  raise  the  debt  limit. 

The  issue  is  not  the  integrity  of  our 
Government's  commitment,  and  there  is 
no  one  in  this  body  who  would  ever  in  the 
end  see  that  Integrity  impaired. 

A  second  reason  is  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  suggestions,  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  made  them,  that  the 
scheduled  tax  cuts  should  be  reviewed  to 
see  if  they  really  are  consistent  with  a 
sound  economic  policy. 

Only  last  evening  President  Reagan 
proposed  increasing  taxes  by  some  $23 
billion.  He  imderstands  just  as  well  as 
the  next  of  us  about  taking  away  certain 
tax  benefits. 

So  it  seemed  wise  that  we  have  a  mid- 
course  correction  period  the  31st  of 
March.,  when  we  can  ask  whether  the 
Treasury  estimates  of  debt  need  are  on 
schedule  or  whether,  as  some  of  us  think, 
a  larger  number  would  be  necessary,  and 
when  we  can  ask  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  by  then  enact  tax  revenue 
increasing  measures  or  whether  they 
were  pending  and  promising  such  that  a 
lower  ceiling  might  be  appropriate. 

Both  the  prospects  for  a  higher  ceil- 
ing and  a  lower  one  are  sufficiently  before 
us,  it  seems  to  me.  So  it  seems  to  me  a 
prudent  decision  would  be  simply  to  limit 
this  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  in  effect 
to  $1,049,200,000. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  my  purpose.  I 
hope  it  will  be  greeted  with  some  interest 
and  perhaps  approval  by  the  body  when 
I  call  it  up,  as  I  will  do  later  in  the  debate 
early  next  week. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  courteous  at- 
tention, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

UP  AUENDMENT  NO.  432 

(Subsequently  designated  Amendment 
No.  568.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Melcher  amendment  is  the  pending 
business,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
language  which  Congress  approved  on 
July  31  of  this  year  as  a  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  For  the  Record  at  this  point,  I  shall 
read  item  16  of  the  conference  report, 
title  VII  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981. 
(16)   Regulatory   changes   In   r.iitrltlon   and 

other  requirements 

The  House  bill  Instructs  the  Secretary  to 
review  regulations  governing  programs  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  for  the  purpose  of  de- 


termining ways  In  which  to  accomplish  cost 
savings  at  the  local  level  without  Impairing 
the  nutritional  value  of  meals.  The  House 
bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
changes  in  regulations  on  the  basis  of  such 
review  within  90  days  of  enactment  In  order 
to  effectuate  such  savings. 

The  Senate  amendment  Is  comparable  ex- 
cept that  the  provision  Is  an  amendment  to 
section  ID  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
and  there  is  no  specific  Instruction  to  review 
regulations. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that,  be- 
fore the  Secretary  changes  current  meal  pat- 
tern requirements,  he  shall  exhaust  all  al- 
ternatives for  lowering  local  program  costs. 
Further,  any  proposed  change  must  have  a 
demonstrated  local  fiscal  Impact  and  a  sound 
nutritional  basis.  The  conferees  understand 
that  the  phrase  "without  Impairing  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  meals"  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  requiring  one-third  RDA  for  every 
meal  provided. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  the  last 
sentence  of  item  16  for  the  purpose  of 
perspective  in  terms  of  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana : 

The  conferees  understand  that  the  phrase 
"without  impairing  the  nutritional  value  of 
meals"  should  not  be  interpreted  as  requir- 
ing one-third  RDA  for  every  meal  provided. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  I  think  it  is  entirely  rel- 
evant to  the  debate. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  filed  an  amendment  which  is  identi- 
cal to  one  I  offered  to  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  97  to  2. 
Unfortunately,  the  provision  was  dropped 
in  conference.  I  believe  it  is  needed  to 
reassure  the  public  as  to  the  integrity 
of  social  security  financing — and  perhaps 
other  trust  fund  financing  as  well — from 
our  deliberations  on  the  rest  of  the 
budget.  I  know  all  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  unifled  budget.  But.  I  also 
know  that  more  and  more  Americans 
are  coming  to  doubt  that  the  beneflts 
they  are  paying  for  and  being  taxed  for 
will  be  there  when  the^  retire.  Somehow, 
we  have  to  assure  the  public  that  social 
security  will  not  become  a  political 
football. 

One  way  to  do  that,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  imifled  budget  concept  at  the 
same  time,  would  be  to  require  that  any 
proposal  affecting  social  security  reve- 
nues or  expenditures  be  the  subject  of  a 
separate  reconciliation  bill,  separately 
voted  on.  I  reserve  the  right  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  at  another  time. 

The  parliamentary  situation  being 
what  it  is  today,  however,  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  modest  amendment  now 
at  the  desk. 

Very  simply,  the  amendment  requires 
a  factual  report  which  will  contrast  the 
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revenues,  expenditures,  and  sxirplus  or 
deficit  situation  of  the  social  security 
trusts  with  that  for  all  other  functions 
and  activities  of  Government.  Most  im- 
portant, the  amendment  requires  a 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  behind  the  numbers. 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
unified  budget,  we  should  have  a  unified 
set  of  economic  assumptions  behind  it. 
and  not  one  set  for  social  security  and  a 
completely  different  set  for  other  parts 
of  the  budget.  By  highlighting  the  facts, 
this  report  may  move  us  toward  basic 
consistency  in  this  matter. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  the  social  security  prob- 
lem, a  sentiment  I  am  sure  all  of  us  en- 
dorse in  principle.  But.  the  fact  is.  we  will 
not  be  able  to  objectively  discuss  solu- 
tions until  we  can  first  agree  on  a  com- 
mon set  of  numbers  and  assumptions  as 
to  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the 
problem. 

For  all  its  merits  as  a  tool  in  elevating 
the  impact  of  Federal  activities  on  the 
economy,  the  unified  budget  does  create 
confusion  about  the  extent  to  which  so- 
cial security  trust  funds  are  separated 
from  other  budget  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures. Since  the  inception  of  the  uni- 
fied budget  in  fiscal  year  1969.  there  have 
been  charges  that  unnecessary  trust  fund 
surpluses  were  being  engineered  to  dis- 
guise the  true  deficit  in  other  parts  of 
the  budget.  That  same  charge  is  being 
made  today  with  regard  to  the  social  se- 
curity system.  So  long  as  that  dispute 
continues,  there  is  little  prospect  for  bi- 
partisanship on  this  issue. 

Most  of  the  information  which  this 
amendment  would  cause  to  be  assembled 
in  a  single  and  separate  report  is  already 
available,  but  scattered  throughout  the 
budget  and  reports  of  the  social  security 
trustees.  The  objective  is  to  bring  this 
information  together  in  one  place  and 
to  require,  in  the  same  place,  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  economic  assumptions 
involved.  The  amendment  in  no  way 
changes  the  present  unified  budget  proc- 
ess. It  merely  adds  a  new  element  which 
should  help  explain  the  condition  and 
interrelationship  of  social  security  and 
other  Federal  funds. 

By  itself,  this  amendment  will  resolve 
none  of  the  substantive  problems  with 
the  social  security  system.  But.  it  would 
be  a  small  step  toward  clarifying  basic 
facts  and  assuring  the  public  that  social 
security  will  not  become  a  political 
football. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  now  filed  a 
second  amendment.  I  listened  as  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  plead  for  early 
passage  of  this  bill  so  that — and  I  quote 
him — "the  Federal  Government  can  pay 
its  biU." 

Now.  I  am  all  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  its  bills.  But.  I  am  even 
more  concerned  that  our  retired  citizens 
be  able  to  pay  their  bills  and  that  is 
what  my  amendment  seeks  to  assure. 

This  week  President  Reagan  went  on 
national  television  to  announce  that  he 
really  did  not  mean  it  when  he  proposed 
to  cut  minimum  benefits  for  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  defer  for  3  months  tne 
next  scheduled  cost  of  living  increase, 
slash  benefits  for  those  retiring  at  age 


62.  and  the  host  of  other  reductions  he 
has  at  one  time  or  another  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact.  His  exact  words.  I  think, 
were  "our  feet  were  never  in  cement 
on  this."  So  be  it.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  White  House  has  re- 
treated on  this  and  has  now  accepted 
the  position  long  held  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  minimum  benefits  for  present 
recipients  be  restored  and  that  the 
short-term  problems  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  be  met  primarily  through 
interfund  borrowing.  That  proposal  now 
has  the  Presidential  seal  of  approval  and 
I  am  not  going  to  question  how  it  came 
to  get  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  interfund 
borrowing,  but  I  think  prudence  requires 
we  go  a  step  beyond  that  to  provide  a 
margin  of  safety  for  the  system.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  program  is  in 
very  serious  difficulty  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  much  of  the  finan- 
cial community.  We  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  pretend  that  under  Reagan- 
omlcs  everything  will  work  out  for  the 
best.  There  is  a  prospect  at  least  that 
the  economy  could  be  in  for  some  very 
rough  times  and  the  first  program  to 
suffer  would  be  social  security. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  this  Con- 
gress will  allow  that  to  happen.  I  think 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  there 
will  be  very  substantial  changes  made 
in  the  Reagan  program  and  I  think  we 
can  avoid  the  economic  calamity  we 
seem  to  be  headed  for. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
provide  a  margin  of  safety  by  repealing 
the  $33  billion  tax  break  given  to  the  oil 
industry  out  of  windfall  profit  revenues 
in  the  recent  tax  act.  The  amendment 
would  traansfer  those  revenues  Instead 
to  the  social  security  trusts  where  they 
would  serve  as  a  reserve  and  a  cushion 
against  unforeseen  economic  difficulties. 
I  do  not  think  much,  if  any,  of  the  re- 
serve will  be  needed  in  which  case  it 
would  be  invested  in  high-yielding  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  earn  interest  for 
the  system.  No  one  can  tell  me  that  there 
is  a  need  within  the  oil  industry  for  addi- 
tional profits  which  the  last  tax  bill  gave 
it.  Certainly  the  case  for  subsidizing  oil 
producers  cannot  take  precedence  over 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens.  My 
amendments  would  take  from  the  truly 
greedy  and  give  to  the  truly  needy. 

COMMODTTT  FEEDING  PROGRAMS  AND  WIC 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  colloquy  took  place  between  Senators 
Eagleton,  Dole.  Leahy,  and  Johnston 
concerning  the  funding  status  for  the 
commodity  supplemental  food  program 
(CSPP)  and  the  women,  infants  and 
children  nutrition  program  (WIC).  I 
would  like  to  add  my  sentiments  to  those 
expressed,  and  feel  strongly  that  spend- 
ing for  these  programs  must  be  main- 
tained at  current  levels. 

The  importance  of  these  programs  to 
the  health  of  our  Nation's  mothers  and 
children  cannot  be  understated.  Studies 
have  established  the  tremendous  nutri- 
tional benefits  that  the  CSFP  and  WIC 
projects  have  provided  to  low-income 
women,  children,  and  infants  through 
country.  Further  reductions  in  these 
programs  currently  being  contemplated 
by  the  administration  would  have  a  dev- 


astating effect  on  the  truly  needy  of  our 
society. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nutri- 
tion, Senator  Dole,  has  indicated  his  full 
understanding  that  spending  for  these 
programs  will  continue  at  current  levels. 
I  am  pleased  that  he  has  added  his  voice 
to  this  issue,  since  there  has  been  some 
confusion  over  the  actual  funding  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Focus  Hope  of  Detroit  which 
is  the  Nation's  largest  commodity  sup- 
plemental feeding  program.  Their  an- 
nual budget  of  $875,000  enables  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  over  $9  million  worth  of 
food  to  over  38,000  eligible  participants. 
Clearly,  this  is  an  efficient  program 
which  strives  to  provide  the  maximum 
service  for  the  least  amount  of  money 
and  which  provides  enormous  benefits. 

If  the  proposed  cuts  in  this  program 
were  implemented,  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit could  literaly  starve.  The  proposed 
reduction  to  a  level  of  $19.5  million 
would  force  the  Detroit  program  alone 
to  eliminate  over  15,000  people  from  the 
commodity  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram. These  are  the  most  truly  needy 
people  of  Detroit,  and  those  least  able 
to  fend  for  themselves — the  pregnant 
women,  infants  and  children  too  young 
to  receive  school  lunches. 

The  health  effects  of  these  reductions 
are  incalculable.  As  I  have  so  often 
stated,  nutrition  is  probably  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  development  of 
a  child  both  before  and  after  birth.  I 
would  strenuously  oppose  any  reductions 
in  these  vital  programs  and  sincerely 
hope  that  USDA  officials  take  note  the 
diversity  of  support  that  has  been  shown 
in  the  Senate  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  representatives  of 
the  minority  and  the  manager  on  this 
side.  Might  I  inquire  now,  is  there  any 
other  amendment  that  we  can  deal  with 
today? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  I  think  Senators 
have  had  ample  opportunity  today  to 
offer  amendments  that  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  they  all  may  have 
gone  home. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  may  be  the  case. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  seriously, 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness for  the  Senate  to  transact  today.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  this  week.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  proceed 
further  on  the  debt  limit  extension  on 
this  Friday  afternoon.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  deal  with  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  now  pending.  It  will  be  pending 
when  we  return  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
there  had  been  a  discussion  between  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  my- 
self about  the  possibility  of  stacking  votes 
on  Monday.  I  regret  to  advise  my  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  that  I  ca.me  a  crop- 
per, and  I  found  all  sorts  of  conflicts 
and,  based  on  the  difficulties  involved, 
I  feel  it  would  not  be  productive  to  make 
that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  in  posi- 
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tlon  at  this  time  to  get  an  order  with 
respect  to  roUcall  votes  on  Monday,  pro- 
viding that  they  not  occur  after  sun- 
down on  Monday  and  not  prior  to  sun- 
down on  Tuesday  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  that  he  made  on  a  previous 
day?  Also,  would  it  be  possible  to  get  an 
order  that  there  be  no  votes  on  Monday 
prior  to  a  certain  hour? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
do  the  prior-to-a-certain-hour  part.  I 
think  the  suggestion  of  the  minority 
leader  is  very  well  taken  on  the  time.  Let 
me  propose  that  we  do  it  at  a  particular 
hour. 

NO  VOTES  AfTEB  S  P.M.  ON  MONDAY  AND  BEFORE 
7     P.M.     ON    TUESDAT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  deference  to 
the  recognition  of  the  religious  holidays 
to  begin  on  Monday  and  continue 
through  most  of  Tuesday,  that  no  votes 
occur  In  the  Senate,  as  previously  or- 
dered, after  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, or  before  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  on 
Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete that  request,  any  votes  ordered 
during  that  period  will  be  put  over  until 
after  7  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  that  now  is  clear,  I  hope— that  Is  to 
say,  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  on 
Monday,  we  will  be  on  the  debt  limit  on 
Monday,  and  I  expect  there  will  be  votes 
on  Monday.  It  is  not  possible  to  clear  a 
stacking  of  votes  on  Monday  nor  a 
particular  time  to  begin  with  on  Monday, 
although  I  believe  we  tried  to  do  that  in 
both  Cloak  Rooms,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  will 
say.  But  there  will  be  no  votes  after  5 
p.m.  on  Monday,  which  will  be  In  ad- 
vance of  sundown,  nor  prior  to  7  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  which  will  be  after  sundown. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  it  be 
possible— I  realize  the  reluctance  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  reluctance 
because  of  circumstances  I  am  sure  that 
require  him  to  be  reluctant— would  it  be 
possible  to  order  that  there  be  no  roll  call 
votes  on  Monday  prior  to  1  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  really  regret  that  I  can- 
not do  that.  I  am  genuinely  sorry  that 
I  cannot.  I  realize  that  by  my  inability  to 
do  so  I  am  inconveniencing  a  number  of 
Senators,  but,  by  the  same  token,  I  wish 
Senators  to  know  that  I  tried  a  series  of 
formulations  of  time  not  before  and 
not  after,  and  none  of  them  worked. 
There  were  so  many  crosscurrents,  it  just 
was  not  possible  to  do. 

ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11    A.M.    ON    MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  While  I  cannot  give  as- 
surance on  what  time  we  will  begin  vot- 
ing, it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  at 
least  half  an  hour  or  perhaps  longer  will 


be  necessary  to  go  through  the  opening 
ritual  and  the  necessary  housekeeping 
chores  that  usually  accompany  the  begin- 
ning of  the  weelc,  so  I  would  not  expect 
the  first  rollcall  before  11:30  or  12. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Did  not  the  Senator  say 
that  in  his  judgment  It  was  important 
that  we  try  to  pass  this  resolution  Mon- 
day if  we  can? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  urgent  that  we  pass  it.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  earlier  statement,  since 
we  cannot  vote  until  after  7  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  and  since  there  are  all  sorts  of 
dire  consequences — we  have  to  finish 
before  Wednesday  midnight,  pass  it 
through  both  Houses,  and  have  it  on  the 
President's  desk  for  him  to  sign — it  seems 
to  me  that  our  real  opportimity  to  pass 
this  bill,  in  order  to  go  to  conference, 
go  through  the  conference  procedure,  if 
that  is  necessary,  and  have  it  engrossed 
for  the  President's  signature  requires 
that  we  do  our  part  no  later  than  5  p.m. 
Monday.  I  realize  it  is  a  short  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  so  far 
as  the  leadership  Is  concerned— I  know 
that  certainly  so  far  as  those  of  us  on 
the  committee  are  concerned,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  member 
on  the  minority  side— we  have  been  ready 
to  vote  since  the  moment  the  resolution 
came  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  clearly 
so,  and  I  hope  it  Is  a  good  omen  for  Mon- 
day. It  means  there  may  not  be  quite 
as  much  weight  to  be  carried  by  this  res- 
olution as  had  originally  been  thought. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  we  can 
finish  this  bill  on  Monday. 

I  would  have  liked  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  remain  later  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
but  In  view  of  the  requirement  of  the 
religious  holiday  and  the  requirement 
under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  we 
cannot  do  that.  But  that  puts  us  In  tight 
constraint  and  a  light  situation  and  adds 
importance  to  the  asking  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  that, 
if  at  all  possible,  we  should  finish  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  dlstlngiilshed 
minority  leader. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  there  will  be 
no  further  rollcall  votes  today,  which 
every  Senator  knows  by  now. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
items  on  the  executive  calendar  to 
which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  especially  those  beginning, 
apearing  on  page  2  beginning  with  the 
Judiciary  and  going  to  page  7.  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  secretary's  desk  in 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Navy. 
I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  whether 
it  has  been  cleared  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  nomina- 
tions have  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  Into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  aforementioned 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  they  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed In  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  JuDictABT 

Roger  J.  Miner,  of  New  YorK.  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York. 

Joseph  M.  McLaughlin,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York. 

John  E.  Sprlzzo.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Henry  R.  Wllholt.  Jr..  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky. 

Conrad  K.  Cyr.  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Maine. 

John  C.  Coughenour.  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

Department  of  Justice 
J.  Paul  McOrath.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Department  of  State 
David  Eugene  Zwelfel.  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Yemen 
Arab  Republic. 

Jack  P.  Matlock.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic. 

Robert  P.  Paganelll.  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Syrian  Arab 
Republic. 

George  Southall  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  European 
Communities,  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

John  E.  DoUbols.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Luxembourg. 

Raymond  C.  Ewlng.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plentipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus. 

Michael  H.  Newlln.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Pleniootentlary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Democratic  and  Popular 
Republic  of  Algeria. 

Arthur  Adair  Hartman.  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  tjnion  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extrnord'nnry  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Switzerland. 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,   to   be    Ambassador   Extraordinary 
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and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Joseph  Verner  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Cnited  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 
intebnational  joint  commission.  united 
States  and  Canada 

L.  Keith  Bulen,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
on  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
United  States  and  Canada,  vice  Jean  Lande 
Hennessey,  resigned. 

U.8.   International   Development   Coopera- 
tion Agency 

Paul  J.  Manafort.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporatlcn  for 
a  term  expiring  Dec.  17.  1983.  vice  Wallace 
P.  Bennett,  term  expired. 

Nyle  C.  Brady,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  vice  Sander  Martin 
Levin,  resigned. 

Asian  Dcvelpment  Bank 

John  Augustus  Bohn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  United  States  Director  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Banlc. 

Selective  Service  System 

Thomas  K.  Turnage.  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Department  of  Defense 

James  F.  Goodrich,  of  Maine,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

John  S.  Herrlngton,  of  California,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

Lt.  Oen.  James  V.  Hartlnger,  to  be  general. 

U.S.  Army 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Arthur  Williams,  to  be 
lieutenant  general. 

Brig.  0^n.  Harold  L.  Gwatney,  to  be  major 
general. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
the    Navy 

Senior  Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Morton  I.  Abramowltz  to  be  a  career 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  career  minister,  and  ending  Albert 
Roland,  to  be  a  career  memt>er  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  counselor,  a  consular 
officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  14.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  Stev- 
enson Abbott,  to  be  commander,  and  end- 
ing Dan  R.  White,  to  be  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  11,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Franklin  H. 
Morgan,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  and  end- 
ing Robert  W.  Henderson,  to  be  ensign, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congrssslonal  Rec- 
ord on  September  16,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  action 
just  taken. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  housekeeping  details.  One  of 
them  involves  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  who  I  know  is  anxious 
to  leave  the  Chamber  in  order  to  attend 
the  induction  ceremonies  of  our  newest 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
OConnor. 

I  ask,  then,  if  the  minority  leader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  Calendar 
Order  No.  273,  S.  929,  the  Amateur  Ra- 
dio Service  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  love  to  ac- 
commodate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  on  that.  I  heard  him  call 
my  name  in  a  very  complimentary  way 
this  morning.  I  am  just  delighted  to  ac- 
commodate him  in  this  matter. 

I  have  no  objection  and  I  urge  that 
no  other  Senator  object,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  SERVICE  AND 
PRIVATE  LAND  MOBILE  SERVICES 
ACT  OP   1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  S.  929,  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  273. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  929)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  ol  1934  to  provide  for  Improved 
administration  of  the  amateur  radio  serv- 
ice and  private  land  mobile  and  fixed  serv- 
ices by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, to  address  the  problem  of  radio- 
frequency  interference  to  certain  electronic 
equipment,  to  permit  volunteer  assistance  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
the  area  of  examinations,  licensing,  and  en- 
forcement in  the  amateur  radio  service,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  want  to  say 
to  the  minority  leader  it  was  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  I  listened  to  the 
minority  leader  for  quite  some  time. 
When  I  was  asked  for  my  comments, 
they  might  not  have  been  complimen- 
tary, but  an  hour  after  I  was  talking  to 
a  friend  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  was  most 
complimentary  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  inference  is  that  it 
all  comes  out  even  on  balance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator's 
diplomacy  overwhelms  me. 


Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  an  amendment 
to  be  proposed  to  this  bill.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  me  to  send  it  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  S.  929  be  adopted  and 
be  considered  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  agreed  to 
is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amateur 
Radio  Service  and  Private  Land  Mobile  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1981". 

electronic  equipment 
Sec  2.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Communi- 
cations   Act    of     1934     (47    U.S.C.     302)     Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
•governing"  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  ".  and  (2)  establishing  mini- 
mum performance  standards  for  audio  and 
visual  electronic  equipment  to  reduce  their 
susceptibility  to  Interference  from  radio  fre- 
quency energy.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "shipment,  or  of  such  de- 
vices" In  the  second  sentence  and  substitut- 
ing "or  shipment  of  such  devices  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  or  the  use  of  such  devices". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ship,  or  use  de- 
vices '  and  substituting  "or  ship' devices  and 
electronic  equipment  or  use  devices". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  such  section  Is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1)  Inserting  "or  electronic  equipment" 
Immediately  after  "devices"  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  inserting  "and  electronic  equipment" 
immediately  after  "devices"  In  the  second 
sentence;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "the  common  objective  of 
reducing  Interference  to  radio  reception,"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  substituting  "the 
objectives  of  reducing  interference  to  radio 
reception  and  to  electronic  equipment,". 

(d)  The  heading  for  section  302  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"interference  with  radio  communications 

AND    electronic    EQUIPMENT" 
APPLICABILITY 

Sec  3.  Any  minimum  standard  established 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
under  section  302(a)  (2)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  this  Act.  shall  not  apply  to  any  audio  or 
visual  electronic  equipment  manufactured 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
amateur  station  transmittal 

Sec  4.  Section  605  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  605)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
substituting  the  following:  "This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  receiving,  divulging, 
publishing,  or  utilizing  the  contents  of  any 
radio  communication  which  Is  transmitted 
by  any  amateur  station,  or  by  any  station  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public,  or  which  refers 
to  ships,  aircraft,  vehicles,  or  persons  m  dis- 
tress.". 

licenses 

Sec  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  307  of 
the  1934  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  a 
television  broadcasting  station  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  5  years  and  no  license 
so  PTanted  for  anv  other  class  of  station 
(other  than  a  radio  broadcasting  station) 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  5  years,  or 
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10  years  for  licenses  in  the  Amateur  or  Per- 
son*! (Citizens)  Radio  Services,  and  any 
Ucense  granted  may  be  revoked  as  herein- 
after provided.  Each  license  granted  for  the 
operation  of  a  radio  broadcasting  station 
shall  be  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  7  years. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  any  license,  upon 
application  therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  li- 
cense may  be  granted  from  time  to  time  for 
a  term  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  In  the  case 
of  television  broadcasting  licenses,  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  7  years  in  the  case  of 
radio  broadcasting  station  licenses,  not  to 
exceed  10  years  in  the  case  of  Amateur  or 
Personal  (Citizens)  Radio  Service  licenses, 
and  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  6  years  In 
the  case  of  other  licenses.  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  thereby.  Pending 
any  hearing  and  final  decision  on  such  an 
application  and  the  disposition  of  any  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  pursuant  to  section  405. 
the  Commission  shall  continue  such  license 
In  effect.  Consistently  with  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule  prescribe  the  period  or  pe- 
riods lor  which  licenses  shall  be  granted  and 
renewed  for  particular  classes  of  stations, 
but  the  Commission  may  not  adopt  or  fol- 
low any  rule  which  would  preclude  It,  In 
any  cae  Involving  a  station  of  a  particular 
class,  from  granting  or  renewing  a  license 
for  a  shorter  period  than  that  prescribed 
for  stations  of  such  class  If,  In  Its  Judgment, 
public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity 
would  be  served  by  such  action.". 

private  land  mobile  8E«VICE8 

Sec.  6.  Part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"private  land  mobile  services 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  In  managing  the  spectrum 
to  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  private 
land  mobile  services  the  Commission  shall 
consider  and  make  findings,  consistent  with 
section  1.  as  to — 

"(1)  whether  present  and  proposed  use  of 
various  allocated  bands  by  these  and  other 
services  promotes  safety  of  life  and  property, 
provides  services  to  large  numbers  of  the 
public,  and  promotes  competition: 

"(2)  the  existence  of  lntersen,'ice  sharing 
opporttinliles  between  these  and  other  serv- 
ices: and 

"(3)  actions  which  will  Improve  the  elfi- 
ciency  of  spectrum  use  and  reduce  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  spectrum  users  which  are 
based  upon  sound  engineering  principles, 
user  operational  requirements,  marketplace 
demands,  desirable  social  Impacts,  and  ap- 
propriate legal  considerations. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  employ  auc- 
tions or  similar  economic  methods. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  expeditious  granting  of  li- 
censes, may  delegate  to  non-Federal  Gov- 
ernment coordinating  committees  the  func- 
tion of  coordinating  the  assignment  of  fre- 
quencies about  30  megahertz  to  stations  In 
the  private  land  mobile  services". 
administration 

Sec  7.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  (A)  For  purposes  of  monitoring  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  and 
of  any  regulation  made  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  relating  to  amateur 
station  transmissions,  the  Commission, 
without 'regard  to  part  III  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  may  (I)  recruit  and  train  any 
Individual  licensed  by  the  Commission  to 
operate  an  amateur  station:  and  (11)  accept 
and  employ  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  of  such  Individual.  For  purposes  of 
recruiting  and  training  such  Individual,  the 
Commission,  without  regard  to  part  III  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  may  accept  and 


employ  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices of  any  amateur  station  operator  organi- 
zation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  monitoring  any  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  and  of 
any  regulation  made  by  the  Commission  ptu- 
suant  to  this  Act,  relating  to  transmissions 
of  any  citizens  band  radio  service  station,  the 
Commission,  without  regard  to  part  III  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  may  (i)  recruit 
and  train  any  individual  licensed  by  the 
Commission  to  operate  a  citizens  band  radio 
service  station;  and  (11)  accept  and  employ 
volimtary  and  uncompensated  services  of 
such  Individual.  For  purposes  of  recruiting 
and  training  such  Individual,  the  Commis- 
sion, without  regard  to  part  III  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  may  accept  and  employ 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  of  any 
citizens  band  radio  service  station  operator 
organization. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  preparing  or  admin- 
istering examinations  for  amateur  station 
operator  licenses,  the  Commission,  without 
regard  to  part  III  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  may  accept  and  employ  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services  of  any  Individual 
who  Is  licensed  by  the  Commission  to  oper- 
ate an  amateur  station. 

"(D)  Any  person  who  provides  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  considered,  by  reason  of 
having  provided  such  services,  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  any  purpose.". 

DEFINmON 

Sec  8.  Section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(gg)  "Private  Land  Mobile  Services"  are 
those  which  provide  a  regularly  Interacting 
group  of  base,  mobile,  portable,  and  asso- 
ciated control  and  relay  stations  Intended  to 
provide  private  one-way  or  two-way  land 
mobile  radio  communications  over  a  desig- 
nated area  of  operations.". 

up  amendment  no.  433 

(Purpose:  Amend  section  relating  to  general 
provisions  regardllng  radio  transmission) 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
for  Mr.  GoLDWATEB.  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  433. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  193*  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  by  rule  author- 
ize the  operation  of  radio  stations  without 
Individual  licenses  in  the  Radio  Control  or 
Citizens  Band  Radio  Services,  as  defined  by 
Commission  rule,  exceot  that  the  operator 
of  any  such  station  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  applicable 
Commission  rules  and  regulations."." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  contributions 
of  the  over  400.000  amateur  radio  opera- 
tors nationwide  to  the  welfare  and  safe- 
ty of  the  United  States  through  the 
furnishing  of  of  public  service  communi- 
cations,    emergency     communications. 


technical  self-training,  self-regulation 
and  advancement  of  the  modem  radio 
and  television  arts  are  too  well  docu- 
mented to  require  elaboration. 

Nonetheless,  threats  to  the  continua- 
tion of  amateur  radio's  unblemished  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  public  exist  from 
a  number  of  .sources  including  govern- 
mental fiscal  restraints,  unintentional 
statutory  restraints  and  problems  aris- 
ing from  interference  to  home  entertain- 
ment equipment  through  no  fault  of  the 
amateur  radio  station.  These  problems 
can  be  easily  solved  at  essentially  no  cost 
and  in  most  cases  the  apparent  solutions 
are  actually  cost-saving  measures.  De- 
spite the  simplicity  and  cost-saving  as- 
pects of  these  solutions,  however,  the 
need  for  them  remains  acute. 

Amateur  radio  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  educational  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ica's youth  and  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while pastimes  for  its  elderly.  The  un- 
availability of  Federal  funds  to  admin- 
ister this  service  need  not  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  preclude  amateur  radio 
involvement  for  the  young  or  elderly. 
Amateurs  must  be  permitted,  through 
volimtary  efforts  supervised  bv  the  FCC. 
to  supply  the  services.  Including  exami- 
nations, to  those  who  would  benefit  from 
them,  as  funds  are  not  available  to  supply 
these  services  any  longer. 

In  that  regard,  the  FCC  must  insure 
that  there  are  no  conflicts  of  interest  in 
the  preparation  and  administration  of 
amateur  examinations  and  that  no  one  is 
treated  unfairly. 

Judicial  construction  of  statutory  lim- 
itations have  bound  the  hands  of  ama- 
teurs who  would  work  together  to  Iden- 
tify intruders  into  the  frequency  bands 
used  for  amateur  radio  public  service 
communications.  It  is  imperative  that 
amateurs  be  unfettered  in  their  efforts 
to  continue  the  cooperative  self-regula- 
tion that  has  impressed  regulatory  au- 
thorities since  the  dawn  of  radio. 

The  problem  of  interference  to  televi- 
sion and  other  home  entertainment 
equipment  from  transmitting  equipment 
has  plagued  our  citizens  for  years.  Com- 
plaints are  increasing  at  an  exponen- 
tial rate.  This  is  not  because  of  the 
transmitting  equipment,  but  because  of 
the  need  to  incorporate  inexpensive  fil- 
tering mechanisms  in  home  entertain- 
ment equipment. 

The  need  for  better  design  now  in 
such  home  entertainment  equipment  Is 
critical  to  stem  the  tide  of  electromag- 
netic incompatibility  now  throughout 
our  atmosphere  and  creating  disputes 
among  neighbors.  The  millions  of  pur- 
chasers of  television  and  radio  receivers 
and  other  electronic  devices  each  year 
deserve  and  need  protection  from  Inter- 
ference. 

At  a  time  of  governmental  belt-tight- 
ening at  all  levels,  this  bill  is  timely.  It 
provides  a  means  of  cutting  costs,  elimi- 
nating problems  wh'ch  have  plagued  a 
most  worthy  public  service-oriented 
avocation,  and  yet  actually  permits  an 
increase  in  the  availability  of  services 
to  amateur  radio,  the  most  self-regu- 
lated radio  service  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  electronic  age,  it  is  critical  to 
nurture  an  interest  in  technical  experi- 
mentation and  development.  Amateur 
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radio  inherently  fosters  such  an  inter- 
est. This  bill  is  necessary  to  insure  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  service  and  its  con- 
tinued effectiveness  as  a  source  of  pub- 
lic service  involvement. 

In  addition,  I  am  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  929  v/hich  will  enable  the  FCC 
to  eliminate  licensing  of  Citizens  Band 
Radio — CB — and  Radio  Control— RC— 
Services.  This  position  was  also  sup- 
ported by  NTIA. 

Attached  to  my  statement  is  a  copy  of 
the  September  9.  1981  letter  from  Chair- 
man Mark  S.  Fowler  of  the  FCC.  which 
details  the  justification  for  such  de- 
licensing.  I  believe  this  is  a  necessary 
step,  and  one  which  will  result  in  signifi- 
cant savings  to  everyone  concerned.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington.  DC  .  September  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Barry  Gold  water. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions. Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation.  U.S  Senate.  Russell 
Building.    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Goldwater:  We  were 
recently  requested  by  your  staff  to  prepare  an 
analysis  of  the  savings  which  would  accrue 
to  the  Government  If  the  licensing  of 
Citizens  Band  Radio  ( CB )  and  Radio  Control 
(RC)  Services  was  discontinued.  Based  on 
this  review,  we  estimate  15  workyears  (12.5 
workyears  of  direct  processing  and  2.5  work- 
years  of  computer  support)  and  $213,000  in 
pay  and  benefits  would  be  saved  if  we  elimi- 
nate licenses  on  these  radio  services. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  another  $317,000 
in  "Other  Object"  costs  would  be  saved. 
These  costs  Include  computer  time,  postage 
for  the  license  and  data  entry  services. 
Some  additional  "rule-making"  time  will  also 
be  saved  by  this  proposal  but  we  are  unable  to 
determine  exactly  how  much  until  we  have 
gained  experience  In  dealing  with  a  large 
unlicensed  service.  In  the  short  term  ( two  to 
three  years)  we  estimate  that  approximately 
three  to  five  workyears  of  the  total  savings 
would  be  reallocated  to  activities  dealing 
with  the  return  of  CB  license  applications 
ond  Inquiries  by  applicants  created  by  the 
elimination  of  CB/RC  licensing. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate CB/RC  licensing  and  believe  that  the 
option  to  extend  the  concept  to  other  Private 
Radio  services,  where  appropriate,  would  pro- 
vide additional  significant  benefits  to  the 
public  and  would  assist  us  In  our  program  to 
reduce  government  costs.  We  are  available 
tu  discuss  the  details  of  our  cost  analysis 
with  you  or  your  staff  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  S.  Fowler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  433)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.ssed.  as  follows: 

S.029 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amateur  Radio 
Service  and  Private  Land  Mobile  Services  Act 
of  1981". 

ELECTRONIC    EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  302)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"governing"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
stituting ".  and  (2)  establishing  minimum 
performance  standards  for  audio  and  visual 
elertronic  equipment  to  reduce  their  suscep- 
tibility to  Interference  from  radio  frequency 
energy.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "shipment,  or  use  of  such 
devices"  in  the  second  sentence  and  substi- 
tuting "or  shipment  of  such  devices  and 
electronic  equipment  or  the  use  of  such  de- 
vices". 

(b)  Subseotlon  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  strl''lng  out  "shin,  or  use  de- 
vices" and  substituting  "or  ship  devices  and 
electronic  equipment  or  use  devices". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  inserting  "or  electronic  equipment" 
Immediately  after  "devices"  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  Inserting  "■and  electronic  equipment" 
immediately  after  "devices"  in  the  second 
sentence;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "the  common  objective  of 
reducing  Interference  to  radio  reception,"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  substituting  "the 
objectives  of  reducing  Interference  to  radio 
reception  and  to  electronic  equipment.". 

(d)  The  heading  for  section  302  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INTERFERENCE    WITH    RADIO    COMMUNICATIONS 

AND   ELECTRONIC    EQUIPMENT". 

APPLICABILITT 

Sec.  3.  Any  minimum  sttuidard  established 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
under  section  302(a)  (2)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended  by  section  2  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  a>pply  to  any  audio  or 
visual  electronic  equipment  manufactured 
before  the  date  of  the  enactmen/t  of  this  Act. 

AMATEUR   STATION    TRANSMITTAL 

Sec  4.  Section  605  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  605)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
substituting  the  following:  "This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  receiving,  divulging, 
publishing,  or  utilizing  the  contents  of  any 
radio  communication  which  Is  transmitted 
by  any  amateur  station,  or  by  any  station 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public,  or  which 
refers  to  ships,  aircraft,  vehicles,  or  persons 
in  distress.". 

LICENSES 

Sec  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  307  of 
the  1934  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  a 
television  broadcasting  station  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  5  years  and  no  license  so 
granted  for  any  other  class  of  station  (other 
than  a  radio  broadcasting  station)  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  5  years,  or  10  years  for 
llcen.ses  in  the  Amateur  or  Personal  (Citi- 
zens) Radio  Services,  and  any  license  granted 
may  be  revoked  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Each  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  a 
radio  broadcasting  station  shall  be  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  7  years.  Upon  the  expi- 


ration of  any  license,  upon  application 
therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  license  may  be 
granted  from  time  to  time  for  a  term  of 
not  to  exceed  6  years  in  the  case  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  licenses,  for  a  term  of 
not  to  exceed  7  years  in  the  case  of  radio 
broadcasting  station  licenses,  not  to  exceed 
10  years  in  the  case  of  Amateur  or  Personal 
(Citizens)  Radio  Service  licenses,  and  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  6  years  in  the  case  of 
other  licenses.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
public  Interest,  convenience.  »nd  necessity 
would  be  served  thereby.  Pending  any  hear- 
ing and  final  decision  on  such  an  applica- 
tion and  the  disposition  of  any  petition  for 
rehearing  pursuant  to  section  405,  the  Com- 
mission shall  continue  such  license  in  effect. 
Consistently  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  may  by 
rule  prescribe  the  period  or  periods  for  which 
licenses  shall  be  granted  and  renewed  for 
particular  classes  of  stations,  but  the  Com- 
mission 'may  not  adopt  or  follow  any  rule 
which  would  preclude  It,  In  any  case  in- 
volving a  station  of  a  particular  class,  from 
granting  or  renewing  a  license  for  a  shorter 
period  than  that  prescribed  for  stations  of 
such  class  if.  In  Its  judgment,  public  In- 
terest, convenience,  or  necessUy  would  be 
served   by  such  action.". 

PRIVATE    LAND    MOBILE    SERVICE 

Sec  6  Part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"PRIVATE    LAND    MOBILE    SERVICES 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  In  managing  the  spectrum 
to  be  made  available  for  use  by  the  private 
land  mobile  .services  the  Commission  shall 
consider  and  make  findings,  consistent  with 
section  1 .  as  to — 

"  ( 1 )  whether  present  and  proposed  use  of 
various  allocated  bands  by  these  and  other 
services  promotes  safety  of  life  and  property, 
provides  services  to  large  numbers  of  the 
public,  and  promotes  competition; 

"(2)  the  existence  of  Interservlce  sharing 
opportunities  between  these  and  other  serv- 
ices; and 

"(3)  actions  which  will  Improve  the  e(B- 
ciency  of  spectrum  use  and  reduce  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  spectrum  users  which  are 
based  upon  sound  engineering  principles, 
user  operational  requirements,  marketplace 
demands,  desirable  social  impacts,  and  appro- 
priate legal  considerations. 

Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Commission  to  employ  auc- 
tions or  similar  economic  methods. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  expeditious  granting  of  li- 
censes, may  delegate  to  non-Federal  Govern- 
ment coordinating  committees  the  function 
of  coordinating  the  assignment  of  frequencies 
above  30  megahertz  to  stations  In  the  private 
land  mobile  services.". 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  (A)  For  purposes  of  monitoring  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  and  of 
any  regulation  made  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  relating  to  amatevir  station 
transmissions,  the  Commission,  without  re- 
gard to  part  ni  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
may  (1)  recruit  and  train  any  individual 
licensed  by  the  Commission  to  operate  an 
amateur  station;  and  (11)  accept  and  employ 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  of 
such  individual.  For  purposes  of  recruiting 
and  training  such  individual,  the  Commis- 
sion, without  regard  to  part  III  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  may  accept  and  employ 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  of  any 
amateur  station  operator  organization. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  monitoring  any  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  and  of 
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any  regulation  made  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  relating  to  transmissions 
of  any  citizens  band  radio  eer^-lce  station,  the 
Commission,  without  regard  to  part  III  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  may  (1)  recruit 
and  train  any  Individual  licensed  by  the 
Commission  to  operate  a  citizens  band  radio 
service  station;  and  (11)  accept  and  employ 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  of 
such  individual.  For  purposes  of  recruiting 
and  training  such  individual,  the  Commis- 
sion, without  regard  to  part  III  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  may  accept  and  employ 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  of  any 
citizens  band  radio  service  station  operator 
organization. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  preparing  or  admin- 
istering examinations  for  amateur  station 
operator  licenses,  the  Commission,  without 
regard  to  part  III  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  may  accept  and  employ  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services  of  any  Individual 
who  is  licensed  by  the  Commission  to  oper- 
ate an  amateur  station. 

"(D)  Any  person  who  provides  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  considered,  by  reason  of 
having  provided  such  services,  a  Federal 
employee  for  any  purpose.". 

DEFINITIOM 

Sec.  8.  Section  3  of  the  Communication 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(gg)  "Private  Land  Mobile  Services'  are 
those  which  provide  a  regularly  Interacting 
group  of  base,  mobile,  portable,  and  asso- 
ciated control  and  relay  stations  intended  to 
provide  private  one-way  or  two-way  land 
mobile  radio  communications  over  a  desig- 
nated area  of  operations.". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  301  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1034  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  by  rule  authorize 
the  operation  of  radio  stations  without  In- 
dividual licenses  in  the  Radio  Control  or 
Citizens  Band  Radio  Services,  as  defined  by 
Commission  rule,  except  that  the  operator 
of  any  suth  station  shall  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  applicable 
Commission  rules  and  regulations.". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  for  Improved  admlnlstna- 
tlon  of  the  amateur  radio  service  and  pri- 
vate land  mobile  services  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  to  address 
the  problem  of  radlo-frecuency  Interference 
to  certain  electronic  equipment,  to  permit 
volunteer  assistance  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  the  area  of 
examinations,  licensing,  and  enforcement  In 
the  amateur  radio  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  OVERSEAS 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPO- 
RATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  If 
he  is  in  position  to  consider  at  this  time 
H.R.  3136.  a  bill  relating  to  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  measure  has  been  cleared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  title  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    434 

(Purpose:  To  substitute  title  V  of  S.  1196 
for  text  of  H.R.  3136;  legislation  extend- 
ing and  amending  authority  of  the  Over- 
seas Private   Investment   Corporation) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Percy)  , 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr) 
for  Mr.  Pebct  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  434. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

strike  all  after  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

PITRPOSE    AND    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  undesignated  para- 
graph of  section  231  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  ( 1 ) : 

( 2 )  In  subparagraph  ( 2 )  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$520  or  less  In  1975 
United  States  dollars"  and  inserting  "$680 
or  less  in  1979  United  States  dollars"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$1,000  or  more  in 
1975  United  States  dollars"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$2,950  in  1979  United  States 
dollars";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(3)  seek  to  support  those  developmental 
projects  having  positive  trade  benefits  for 
the  United  States". 

(b)  Such  section,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  undesignated 
paragraphs : 

"When  deciding  whether  to  Insure,  re- 
insure, or  finance  Investments,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  consider  whether  the  Investment 
would  be  likely  to  proceed  In  the  absence  of 
Insurance,  reinsurance,  or  financing  by  the 
Corporation. 

"The  Corporation  shall  refuse  to  insure, 
reinsure,  or  finance  any  Investment  subject 
to  Incentives  or  performance  requirements 
which  would  tend  to  reduce  significantly  the 
positive  trade  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Investment.". 


ORGANIZATION  AND   MANAGEMENT 


Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  undesignated  para- 
graph Of  section  233(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"eleven"  and  "six"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "fifteen"  and  "eight",  respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "The  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  ex  officio,  except  that  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  may  designate 
the  Deputy  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
In  place  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Six",  "six",  and  "two" 
In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  sentences  of 
such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (2 ) . 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Eight",  "eight", 
and  "three",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  the  fifth  sentence  of 
such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (2). 
"one"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "two";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(2),  "also  serve  as  a  Director"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "serve  as  a  Director,  ex 
officio". 

(b)  The  second  undesignated  paragraph  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "including  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,"  after  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States". 

INVESTMENT   INSURANCE   AND   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  Section  234  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)(C),  by  striking 
out  "or  Insurrection"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "insurrection,  or  civil  strife"': 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"total  project  financing"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "project"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  out 
"authorized  to  Issue  under  this  subsection" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •permitted  to 
have  outstanding  under  section  235(a)(1)"': 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Before  Issuing  civil  strife  Insurance 
for  the  first  time,  and  In  each  subsequent 
instance  In  which  a  significant  enlargement 
Is  proposed  in  the  type  of  risk  to  be  insured 
under  the  definition  of  civil  strife,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  file  a  report  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  least  80  days 
before  Issuance  of  such  Insurance,  and  the 
report  shall  include  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  risks  to  be  covered,  anticipated 
losses,  and  proposed  rates  and  reserves.'"; 

(5)  m  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  In 
the  last  proviso  "authorized  to  Issue  under 
this  subsection'"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "permitted  to  have  outstanding  under 
section  235(a)  (2)"; 

(6)  In  subsection  (f)(1)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  after  "eqriltable 
terms"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  pe- 
riod: and 

(7)  In  the  second  undesignated  paragraph 
of  subsection  (f)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  "exceed  $600,000,000  in  any  one 
year,  and  the  amount  of  such  reinsurance 
shall  not":   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence 
all  after  "whether  first  loss  or  otherwise" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

ISStTING     AUTHORITT,     DIRECT     INVESTMENT 
FUND    AND   RESERVES 

Sec.  5.  Section  235  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961   Is  amended— 
(1)   In  subsection  (a)(2)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  all  after  "$750,000,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   "Commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
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are  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amovints  as  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  (4),  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30,  1985"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)   the  following: 

"(8)  The  Corporation  shall  not  make  any 
commitment  to  Issue  any  guaranty  which 
would  result  In  a  reserve  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  contingent  liability 
then  outstanding  against  guaranties  issued 
or  commitments  made  pursuant  to  section 
234(b)  or  slmllM  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority."; and 

(4)  In  subsection  (b),  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Loans  from  the  Direct  Investment  Fund 
are  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  provided 
In  appropriation  Acts.". 

GENERAl.    PBOVISIONS     RELATING    TO     INSURANCE 
AND    GUARANTY    PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  Section  237  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "compensation  for  insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guaranties  Issued  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as  of 
the  date  of  the  investment,  of  the  Investment 
made  In  the  project  with  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation  plus  Interest,  earnings,  or  profits 
actually  accrued  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  Insurance,  reinsur- 
ance, or  guaranty,  except  that  the  Corpora- 
tion may  provide  (1)  that  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  insured  dollar  value  be 
made  to  reflect  the  replacement  cost  of  proj- 
ect assets;  and  (2)  that  compensation  for  a 
claim  of  loss  under  insurance  of  equity  in- 
vestment may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  net  book  value  attributable  to  such 
equity  Investment  on  the  date  of  loss.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (f). 

defimitions 

Sec.  7.  Section  238(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  commitment"  after  "includes  any  con- 
tribution". 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS    AND   POWERS 

Sec  8.  Section  239  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (d),  by  inserting  after 
"applicable  to  Government  corporations;" 
the  following:  "to  collect  or  compromise  any 
obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration, including  any  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  the  Corporation;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof  "shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  directing  the 
execution  of  audits,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "may  conduct";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f),  (J). 
and  (k)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g), 
(b).  (1),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (f),  (g),  (h). 
and  (1),  respectively. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  Section  240A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  immediately  be- 
fore the  first  sentence; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 239(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  239(h)"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (A),  by  striking  out 
"section  239(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  239(1)";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
legislation  extending  the  authority  of 


the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  passed  by  September  30, 
OPIC  will  cease  to  insure  U.S.  Invest- 
ments abroad  against  political  risks. 
OPIC  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  is  included  in  only  slightly 
different  form  as  title  5  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  S.  1196. 

Because  the  foreign  aid  bill  cannot  be 
completed  by  September  30,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  split  out  the  OPIC  provisions  to- 
day and  pass  them  in  the  Senate.  This 
action  will  provide  the  best  chance  for 
final  enactment  of  OPIC  legislation  by 
next  Wednesday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  434)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  extension  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation's  (OPIC's)  au- 
thority. OPIC  plays  a  vital  role  in  our 
export  promotion  effort,  combining  polit- 
icdl  risk  insurance  with  financing  and 
investment  promotion  activities  to  facili- 
tate U.S.  firms'  participation  in  the  in- 
ternational marketplace.  Without 
OPIC's  assistance,  many  of  our  Arms 
would  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in 
worldwide  competition  for  Investment 
projects. 

OPIC  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
U.S.  economy  in  two  major  ways.  First, 
by  encouraging  or  supporting  invest- 
ments overseas,  OPIC  spurs  global  de- 
velopment and,  hence,  foreign  countries' 
ability  to  purchase  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Second,  specific  OPIC-assisted  in- 
vestments result  in  exports  of  U.S.  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  initial  plant 
construction  and  follow-on  exports  of 
spare  parts  and  supplies.  Thus,  by  im- 
proving the  attractiveness  of  private  sec- 
tor overseas  investment,  OPIC  directly 
enhances  U.S.  export  opportunities. 

I  believe  there  is  an  undeniable  link 
between  Investment  and  trade,  and  OPIC 
is  a  good  example  of  public  recognition 
of  this  link. 

In  addition  to  its  value  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  OPIC  has  been  an  important 
resource  for  my  own  State  of  Delaware. 
Since  1971,  OPIC  has  covered  21  Dela- 
ware-related projects,  worth  over  $450 
million.  These  Delaware  contracts  are 
directly  responsible  for  U.S.  exports  of 
plant,  equipment,  and  services  In  such 
diverse  sectors  as  metal  working  fluids, 
polypropylene  resins,  ranching,  and 
banking.  These  contracts  have  been 
placed  in  countries — such  as  South  Ko- 
rea, Thailand,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— where  OPIC-encouraged  devel- 
opment efforts  increase  purchasing  pow- 
er and  demand  for  U.S.  products. 

It  is  estimated  that.  In  fiscal  year  1980 
alone,  total  U.S.  project  Investments  as- 
sisted by  OPIC  will  lead  to  over  $1  billion 
in  U.S.  exports  over  5  years.  These  same 
investments  are  expected  to  generate  ap- 


proximately 17.500  jobs  during  those  5 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  4-year  extension  of  OPIC's 
operating  authority  for  yet  another  rea- 
son. OPIC's  operations  are  performed  on 
a  self-supporting  basis.  At  a  time  when 
we  so  desperately  need  to  rationalize  and 
limit  Government  spending,  OPIC  stands 
out  as  a  good  example  of  a  program  that 
pays  its  own  way.  OPIC  coverage  is  fi- 
nanced by  repaid  loans  and  service  fees. 

Here  in  Congress,  Senators  have  come 
to  recognize  the  value  of  international 
trade  to  our  domestic  economy  and  em- 
ployment outlook.  Certainly  the  exten- 
sive membership  in  my  Export  Caucus 
and  the  widespread  support  for  its  work 
are  testament  to  that.  We  must  also  come 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  overseas 
investment  as  a  vehicle  for  accelerated 
national  growth. 

Support  for  OPIC  and  approval  of  this 
legislation  would  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1196  in- 
cludes as  title  V  provisions  concerning 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (OPIC).  OPIC  is  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment corporation  created  in  1969  to 
insure  U.S.  private  investments  in  devel- 
oping countries  against  political  risks. 
OPIC  is  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

OPIC's  purpose  is: 

To  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  participation 
of  United  States  private  capital  and  skills  In 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  less 
developed  countrlee  and  areas,  thereby  com- 
plementing the  development  assistance  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States. 

With  the  Intention  of  increasing 
OPIC's  ability  to  realize  its  developmen- 
tal purpose,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  reported  favorably  a  number 
of  statutory  changes.  I  will  take  time  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  major  changes,  but 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  committee's 
report  for  a  more  thorough  description 
of  the  recommended  changes  in  law. 

The  legislation  would  extend  OPIC's 
operating  authority  for  4  years,  through 
September  30, 1985.  Four  years  is  the  cus- 
tomary period  of  extension  of  OPIC  au- 
thority, and  was  reo.uested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  current  statutory  restriction  on 
OPIC  support  for  investments  in  coun- 
tries with  average  annual  per  capita  In- 
comes of  $1,000  or  more  in  1975  U.S. 
dollars  would  be  raised  to  a  level  of  $2,950 
or  more  in  1979  U.S.  dollars.  The  restric- 
tion is  not  a  prohibition,  and  has  not 
been  regarded  as  such  by  OPIC. 

The  committee  report  includes  a 
lengthy  list  of  exceptions  used  by  OPIC 
to  justify  support  for  investments  In 
high-income  developing  countries  de- 
spite the  statutory  restriction.  OPIC  has 
also  used  a  "case-by-case"  exception 
where  the  general  exceptions  did  not 
apply.  I  assume  OPIC  will  continue  to 
use  the  case-by-case  exception  as  well  as 
the  general  exceptions  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  as  conservatively  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

OPIC  has  agreed  to  report  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  regularly  on 
the  justification  for  case-by-case  excep- 
tion. With  these  policies  and  understand- 
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tags,  I  believe  OPIC  will  have  sufficient 
operattag  flexibiUty,  but  the  purpose  of 
the  statutory  restriction  on  support  to 
hlgh-tacome  countries  can  be  retataed. 

The  committee  report  also  mentions 
that  OPIC  is  expected: 

To  scrutinize  closely  all  proposals  tat  In- 
surance or  other  OPIC  assistance  for  proj- 
ecU  In  hlgher-lnoMne  developing  coun- 
tries, .  .  . 

I  Wish  to  State  for  the  record  that  the 
committee  did  not  intend  m  its  com- 
ments to  imply  that  OPIC  does  not  cur- 
rently give  sufficient  scrutiny  to  pro- 
posals which  come  before  it.  nor  to  es- 
tablish any  tests  or  standards  not  con- 
tamed  in  nor  reasonably  inferred  from 
statutory  provisions.  The  committee  ex- 
pects OPIC  to  scrutinize  closely  all  pro- 
posals, regardless  of  the  tacome  level  of 
the  country  to  which  the  investment  is 
to  be  made. 

The  legislation  would  also  add  a  pro- 
vision requirtog  OPIC,  when  decidtog 
whether  to  insure  projects,  to  "seek  to 
support  those  developmental  projects 
having  positive  trade  benefits  for  the 
United  States."  OPIC  has  repeatedly  as- 
sured me  that  this  new  provision,  "will 
in  no  way  denigrate  OPIC's  prime  de- 
velopmental purpose."  I  understand  that 
OPIC  will  conttoue  to  evaluate 
thoroughly  the  development  impact  of 
proposed  tovestments.  and  will  not  lower 
by  a  single  millimeter  the  threshold  of 
acceptable  development  impact  It  ap- 
plies. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  provision  is 
not  to  encourage  OPIC  to  support  in- 
vestments which  do  not  have  an  accept- 
able level  of  development  benefits  just 
because  there  would  be  positive  trade 
benefits  for  the  United  States.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  emphasize 
OPIC's  positive  contribution  to  U.S. 
trade.  OPIC  supports  only  investments 
which  are  expected  to  have  positive  net 
trade  benefits  for  the  United  States,  and 
where  OPIC's  financial  ability  to  support 
tovestments  is  limited,  OPIC  will  give 
priority  to  supporttog  those  investments 
meeting  its  development  impact  stand- 
ards which  have  the  highest  net  positive 
trade  benefits  for  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  OPIC 
to  begin  offering  Insurance  against  "civil 
strife"  risks  to  U.S.  investments  to  devel- 
oping countries.  OPIC  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  detail  on  its  plans  for  such 
insurance  coverage  before  actually  offer- 
ing such  Insurance. 

The  bill  also  adds  two  new  members  to 
the  OPIC  Board  of  Directors:  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  an  additional  small  business  sector 
representative.  These  additional  mem- 
bers should  assist  OPIC  to  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  recom- 
mendations contatoed  to  the  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  dated 
February  27,  1981. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  provision  requir- 
tog OPIC  when  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  support  Investments  In  developing 
countries  to  consider  whether  the  in- 
vestment is  likely  to  be  made  without 
OPIC  support.  I  recognize  that  there 
may  be  Instances  In  which  OPIC  might 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 


very  little  llkeUhood  of  additlonality. 
but  OPIC  might  support  an  mvestment 
for  reasons  of  U.S.  national  Interest.  I 
would  consider  such  action  consistent 
with  the  overall  statutory  framework  to 
which  OPIC  operates. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  to- 
tended  to  address  the  growtog  detri- 
mental impact  on  U.S.  trade  aristog 
from  the  appUcatlon  by  foreign  govern- 
ments of  performance  requirements  to 
U.S.  tovestments.  Such  requirements  to- 
clude  local  content  and  reexport  require- 
ments which  tend  to  distort  trade  flows 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States.  The  provision  would  require 
OPIC  to  refuse  to  support  any  Invest- 
ment subject  to  tocentives  or  perform- 
ance requirements  which  would  tend  to 
reduce  significantly  the  positive  U.S. 
trade  benefits  which  would  otherwise 
arise  from  the  mvestment. 

OPIC  and  a  number  of  users  of  OPIC 
have  expressed  concern  that  this  provi- 
sion could  discourage  U.S.  tovestors.  The 
provision  leaves  considerable  dlscretlon- 
auT  judgment  to  OPIC.  however,  toclud- 
Ing  the  assessment  of  the  lmi>act  of  the 
performance  requirements  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  reduction  in  trade  benefits 
sufficient  to  preclude  OPIC  support  for 
an  tovestment. 

In  any  case.  OPIC  does  not  support 
tovestments  which  do  not  have  net  posi- 
tive trade  benefits  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  would  be  few  cases  in  which 
the  positive  trade  benefits  were  signifi- 
cantly reduced  without  becoming  nega- 
tive and  therefore  precluding  OPIC  sup- 
port. Foreign  governments  should  not, 
in  any  case,  be  led  to  expect  the  United 
States  to  subsidize  Investments  through 
government  insurance,  when  those  for- 
eign governments  apply  measures  which 
impose  significant  trade  losses  on  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
represent  a  major  citrus  productog  State. 
A  substantial  part  of  Arizona's  produc- 
tion Is  exported,  one-third  or  more.  Our 
growers  have  worked  very  successfully 
for  decades  to  develop  and  expand  their 
markets  to  foreign  countries.  Also,  we 
happen  to  produce  most  of  the  Nation's 
copper  in  Arizona.  A  few  years  ago.  for- 
eign copper  producers  almost  destroyed 
our  industry  by  dumptog  surplus  produc- 
tion on  the  world  markets. 

With  this  background.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  assurance  that  nothtog  in  the 
pending  bill  will  to  jure  American  farm 
exports,  such  as  citrus,  or  vutoerable  to- 
dustrles,  such  as  copper.  Specifically,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  OPIC,  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation, 
could  not  approve  loan  requests  for  citrus 
or  copper  production  In  foreign  countries 
which  would  result  in  reduced  U.S.  em- 
ployment to  these  mdustries  or  disrupt 
our  exports  which  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  our  balance  of  payments  and 
employment.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  absolutely  correct:  OPIC 
would  not  be  authorized  to  approve  to- 
surance  or  any  other  support  for  U.S.  to- 
vestments abroad  which  would  reduce 
U.S.  employment  to  the  citrus  todustry 
or  the  sugar  todustry.  or  the  copper  to- 
dustry or  any  other  U.S.  todustry,  nor  to 
support  any  tovestment  which  would  dis- 


rupt U.S.  exports  and  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
Subsections  231(1)  and  related  provi- 
sions of  OPIC's  charter  provide  sufficient 
assurance  on  that  potot. 

The  admtolstratlcm's  position  which  is 
supported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  the  reported  bill — and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  It 
passed  yesterday — Is  that  the  specific 
commodity  provisions  presently  in  the 
OPIC  statute  are  duplicative  and,  there- 
fore, unnecessary.  They  may  even  have 
the  perverse  effect  of  suggesttog  that  to- 
vestments to  commodities  not  listed  to 
the  statute  could  be  supported  by  OPIC. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
deletion  of  these  provisions  is  not  to- 
tended  to  change  OPIC's  current  policies 
one  lota. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  his  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
readtog  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2 : 30  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr.  - 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  jotot 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  325)  making  con- 
ttoulng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appotots  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Burgener.  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  followtog  bill,  to 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.B.  1520.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  ordered  placed 
on  the  calendar : 

H.R.  1520.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  for  the  National  Science 
Fotmdatlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  followtog  commimlcatlons  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
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EC-1976.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Naval  Material  (Contracts  and 
Business  Management),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  a  claim  against  the 
United  States  over  $5,000,000  and  the  exami- 
nation thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-1977.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  listing  of  contract  award  dates  for  the 
period  September  15  to  December  15,  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1978.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Korea  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  (25  mil- 
lion: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1979.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  Greece  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1980.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed letter  of  offer  to  Turkey  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  mil- 
lion; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1981.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  "66th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
covering  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1982.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  sumend  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1983.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Legislative  and  Regulatory  Actions 
Needed  To  Deal  With  A  Changing  Domestic 
Telecommunications  Industry";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-1984.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  total 
Itemized  revenues  and  expenses  of  each  train 
operated  by  the  Corporation  for  June  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1985.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  sales 
of  refined  petroleum  products  and  sales  of 
retail  gasoline  for  June  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1986.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  rule  which  provides  for  an  exemption  from 
Incremental  pricing  pursuant  to  section 
206(d)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1987.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
project  performance  audit  reports  prepared 
by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  special  studies  pre- 
pared by  the  External  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion Office  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  project  performance  audit 
reports  or  project  completion  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-1988.  A  communication  from  the  Vlce- 


Chalr  of  the  Merit  Systema  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Senior  Executive  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Governmental   Affairs. 

EC-1988.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (Indian  Affairs) ,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  participation  of 
the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  in  the  iise  of 
distribution  of  certain  awarded  claims;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1990.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations  for  continuing  edu- 
cation outreach-state-adminlstered  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1991.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  with 
respect  to  assuring  a  free  public  education 
for  military  dependents  residing  on  Federal 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1992.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Master  Plan  for  the  United  States 
Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-1993.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 


PCnriONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-439.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Oovernments,  relative  to  im- 
proving forestry  management  in  the  south; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

POM-44a.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  suppcH-tlng  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  position  on  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers strike;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-441.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Oovernments,  relative  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Envirorunent  and  Public  Works. 

POM-442.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Leg'slatlve  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  relative  to  alter- 
natives to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  pres- 
ent methods  for  controlling  Infiatlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-443.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  relative  to  State 
severance  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

POM-444.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  relative  to  P'ed- 
eral  regulation  of  State  and  local  pension 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-445.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  rejecting  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcleury. 

POM-446.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Govenunents,  relative  to  a  revi- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 

POM-447.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  relative  to  an 


amendment  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers  Compensation  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-448.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  relative  to 
coal  slurry  pipelines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-449.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Meridian  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency,  opposing  the  decontrol 
of  natural  gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  with  an  amendment  (In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute) : 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small.  In- 
novative firms  in  Federally  funded  research 
and  development,  and  to  utilize  Federal  re- 
search and  development  as  a  base  for  tech- 
nological innovation'  to  meet  agency  needs 
and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and  strength 
of  the  Nation's  economy  (Rept.  No.  97-194). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOIN  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Grass- 
ley)  : 

S.  1663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  supplies  under  the 
control  of  departments  and  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  as  if  it  were  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  amend 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  loan  to  State  and 
local  governments  property  transferred 
to  such  agency  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  excess  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1665.  To  amend  section  1086 fc)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  payment  under  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram of  certain  health  care  expenses  in- 
curred by  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  dependents  to  the  extent  that  such 
expenses  are  not  payable  under  medi- 
care; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   SIMPSON    <for   himself, 
Mr.   Kennedy.   Mr.   Thurmond, 
Mr.  DECoNcmi,  and  Mr  Grass- 
ley)  : 
S.  1663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


IMMlCaATIOM   Airo   NATIOHAUTT   ACT 
AMCMDMENTS  OF   19S1 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  a  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  for  the  piu-pose  of: 
First,  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
and  second,  eliminating  the  need  for 
Congress  to  consider  certain  categoi-ies 
of  private  immigration  bills. 

This  is  the  so-called  efficiency  bill.  It 
has  been  a  joint  effort  of  myself  and 
Senator  Kennedy,  who  has  been  most 
cooperative  and  supportive  of  the  efforts 
of  this  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  as 
we  grappled  with  this  rather  significant 
national  issue. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  the  bill  ap- 
proved last  Congress  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  reported  last  week 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
Is  also  similar  to  the  noncontroversial 
portions  of  a  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  State  and  I  know 
of  no  current  opposition  by  any  group — 
public  or  private. 

The  bill  does  not  deal  with  any  of  the 
controversial  areas  on  which  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  made  recommendations  in 
April,  nor  with  subjects  covered  by  the 
administration's  proposed  Immigration 
reforms  announced  in  July.  Those  con- 
troversial areas  are  being  considered 
carefully  by  the  subcommittee  in  a  series 
of  hearings  and  consultations  which  are 
already  In  progress.  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce a  comprehensive  immigration  re- 
form bill  by  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
enable  the  INS  to  shift  nearly  $2  million 
of  its  budget  from  activities  with  very 
little  benefit  to  others  which  have  more 
urgent  functions, 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  will  briefly 
summarize  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  text  itself,  be  placed  into  the 
Record. 

I.  PROVISIONS  TO  INCRKASE  INS  EITICIXNCT 

Mr.  President,  provisions  which  would 
increase  INS  efficiency  include: 

Repeal  of  certain  requirements  of 
INS  reports  to  Congress  (sections  3  and 
4i2)  of  the  bill) :  CBO  estimate  of  cost 
savings  which  would  have  been  produced 
If  the  change  had  been  in  effect  for 
1981:  $40,000: 

Repeal  of  certain  naturalization  re- 
quirements, including  the  requirement 
that  a  petitioner  be  accompanied  by  two 
witnesses  (section  15) :  CBO  estimate  of 
cost  savings:  $1.1  million; 

Partial  repeal  of  requirement  that  de- 
ported aliens  obtain  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's consent  before  seeking  to  enter  the 
United  States  (section  4(1)) ; 

Extension  of  time  of  validity  of  re- 
entry permits  (section  6) :  CBO  estimate 
of  cost  savings:  $25,000; 


Repeal  of  mandatory  annual  alien 
registration  (section  11) :  CBO  estimate 
of  cost  savings:  $800,000  per  year  less  the 
cost  of  any  registrations  which  the  At- 
torney General  may  require  pursuant  to 
the  discretion  provided  in  the  bill;  and 

Amendment  of  current  law  relating  to 
the  forfeiture  of  vehicles  used  in  bring- 
ing in  or  harboring  aliens  who  enter  the 
United  States  lUegally  (section  12): 
CBO  estimate  of  cost  savings:  $100,000. 

n.  PaOTISIONB  TO  SKDOCX  THE  KXTmBt  OF 
PUTATB   BILLS 

Mr.  President,  provisions  which  would 
reduce  the  number  of  private  bills  which 
Congress  must  consider  include: 

Raising  of  the  age  by  which  children 
must  be  adopted  to  be  entitled  to  cer- 
tain immigration  benefits  (section  2(b) ) ; 

Modification  of  the  law  relating  to 
certain  drug  offenses,  specifically:  Elimi- 
nation of  the  absolute  bar  to  naturaliza- 
tion for  those  who  have  committed  cer- 
tain offenses  Involving  the  possession  of 
marihuana  (section  2(c) ) ;  authorization 
for  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  waive  exclusion  or  deportation 
based  on  such  drug  offenses  for  the  im- 
mediate relatives  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
permanent  resident  in  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  (sections  4(3)  and  8) ;  and 

Exemption  from  numerical  limitations 
for  certain  aliens  who  made  investments 
in  the  United  States  before  1978  (sec- 
tion 19). 

The  bill  also  includes  in  section  5  cer- 
tain provisions  modifying  the  law  with 
respect  to  foreign  medical  school  grad- 
uates. 

m.    CONTROVEBSIAL  PSOVISIONS  DELETED 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not  Include 
certain  provisions  which  were  deemed  to 
be  quite  controversial  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Specifically,  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for:  "Special  Immigrant"  status  for 
certain  holders  of  G-IV  visas  (employees 
of  International  organizations  and  tiieir 
immediate  families) ;  a  visa  waiver  sys- 
tem; increased  visa  numbers  for  Mexico; 
clearance  of  second  preference  backlogs. 
But  you  may  be  assured  that  all  of  these 
Issues  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
in  the  course  of  the  subcommittee's  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  immigra- 
tion reform  bill. 

rV.    DIFFERENCES  FKOK  THE  HOVSE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  nearly  Identical  to  the  House 
bill  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  differences.  The  Senate  bill: 

Narrows  provisions  relieving  aUens 
from  the  consequences  of  drug  offenses 
and.  with  respect  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's discretion  to  waive  deportation 
based  on  extreme  hardship,  narrows  the 
provision  to  cover  only  parents,  spouses, 
and  minor  immarrled  sons  or  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens  or  permanent  residents 
(sections  2(c).  4(3).  and  8); 

Adds  discretion  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  require  alien  registration  (sec- 
tion 11); 

Returns  to  section  5(d)  an  English 
language  competency  requirement  for 
"special  immigrant"  status  for  certain 
foreign  medical  graduates;  and 

Requires  that  annual  and  percountry 
ceilings  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  for- 
eign medical  graduates  and  investors  ad- 


justing their  status  pursuant  to  sections 
5(d)  and  19  of  the  bill,  consistent  with 
existing  practice  for  private  bills  (sec- 
tion 20) . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  a  brief  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.    1683 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  In  this 
Act,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  as  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  (15)  of  section 
101  (88  use.  1101)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "institution  of  learning 
or  other  recognized  place  of  study"  in  sub- 
paragraph (P)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"college,  university,  seminary,  conservatory, 
academic  high  school,  elementary  school,  or 
other  academic  or  language  training  Institu- 
tion"; and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (L)  the 
following  new  subparagraph; 

"(M)(l)  an  alien  having  a  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  which  he  has  no  Intention  of 
abandoning  who  seeks  to  enter  the  United 
States  temporarily  and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  a  full  course  of  study  at  an 
established  vocational  or  other  recognized 
nonacademlc  Institution  (other  than  a  lan- 
guage training  Institution)  in  the  United 
States  particularly  designated  by  him  and 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
which  Institution  shall  have  agreed  to  report 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  termination  of 
attendance  of  each  nonimmigrant  nonaca- 
demlc student  and  if  any  such  Institution 
falls  to  make  reports  promptly  the  approval 
shall  be  withdrawn,  and  (11)  the  alien  spouse 
and  minor  children  of  any  such  alien  if  ac- 
companying him  or  following  to  join  him.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fourteen"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (E)  and  (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sixteen". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (9).  (10), 
and  (23)  of  section  212(a)"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (9) 
and  (10)  of  section  212(a)  and  paragraph 
(23)  of  such  section,  except  as  It  relates  to 
the  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or  less  of 
marihuana." 

Sec.  3.  Section  204  (8  U.S.C.  1154)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  4.  Section  212  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  who  seek  admission 
within  five  years  of  the  date  of  such  deporta- 
tion or  removal."  In  subsection  (a)  (17)  after 
"section  242(b),"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph   (6)   of  subsection  (d);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  paragraph  (23)  of  this 
section  to  the  extent  it  relates  to  the  simple 
possession  of  30  grams  or  less  of  marihuana." 
after  "(12)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  SecUon  212  (8  U.SC.  1182)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (32)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
an  alien  who  Is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school 
shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  parts  I 
and  n  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  examination  if  the  alien  was  fully 
and  permanently  licensed  to  practice  medi- 
cine In  a  State  on  January  9,  1978,  and  was 
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practicing  medicine  In  a  State  on  that 
date;  '•. 

(3)  Subsection  ( J)  ( 1 )  (B)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  a  period  and  the  following:  "For 
the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an  alien 
who  Is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  shall  be 
considered  to  have  passed  parts  I  and  II  of 
the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  ex- 
amination If  the  alien  was  fully  and  per- 
manently licensed  to  practice  medicine  In  a 
State  on  January  9,  1978.  and  was  practicing 
medicine  In  a  State  on  that  date;". 

(3)  Section  602  of  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  94-484),  added  by  section  307(q)(3)  of 
Public  Law  95-83.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  212  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(Including  any  ex- 
tension of  the  duration  thereof  under  sub- 
paragraph ( D) )  "  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( C ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation" and  "Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion" and  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services",  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  each  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
and  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  In  each 


(4)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 1  to  read  as  follows : 

"(D)  The  duration  of  the  alien  s  participa- 
tion In  the  program  of  graduate  medical 
education  or  training  for  which  the  alien  Is 
coming  to  the  United  States  Is  limited  to  the 
time  typically  required  to  complete  such  pro- 
gram, as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency  at  the 
time  of  the  alien's  entry  Into  the  United 
States,  based  on  criteria  which  are  estab- 
lished In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  which  take 
into  consideration  the  published  require- 
ments of  the  medical  specialty  board  which 
administers  such  education  or  training  pro- 
gram; except  that — 

"(1)  such  duration  Is  further  limited  to 
seven  years  unless  the  alien  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director 
that  the  country  to  which  the  alien  will  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  such  specialty  education 
or  training  has  an  exceptional  need  for  an 
individual  trained  in  such  specialty,  and 

"(11)  the  alien  may.  once  and  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  the  alien  en- 
ters the  United  States  as  an  exchange  visitor 
or  acquires  exchange  visitor  status,  change 
the  alien's  designated  program  of  graduate 
medical  education  or  training  if  the  Di- 
rector approves  the  change  and  if  a  commit- 
ment and  written  assurance  with  respect  to 
the  alien's  new  program  have  been  provided 
In  accordance  with  subparagraph   (C)."; 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (Dl 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

"(E)  The  alien  furnishes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral each  year  with  an  affidavit  (In  such  form 
as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  prescribe)  that 
attests  that  the  alien  il)  Is  In  good  standing 
In  the  program  of  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion or  training  In  which  the  alien  Is  par- 
ticipating, and  (11)  win  return  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  nationality  or  last  residence  upon 
completion  of  the  education  or  training  for 
which  he  came  to  the  United  States."; 

(6)  (A)  by  striking  out  "(11)"  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(li) 
(I)"; 

(B)  by  Inserting.  In  paragraph  (l)(B). 
"(II)"  before  "has  competency".  "(Ill)"  he- 
fore  "will  be  able  to  adopt",  and  (IV)" 
before  "has  adequate  prior  education"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "December  31.  1981  " 
m  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1983": 


(D)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)"  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu   thereof   "and    (B)(11)(I)    of  paragraph 

(E)  by  Inserting  after  "If"  in  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  the  following:  "(1)  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  determines,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  that"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph    (2)  (A)    and  Inserting  In  lieu 

.thereof  the  following: 

",  and  (11)  the  program  has  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  reduce  reliance  on  alien  physi- 
cians, which  plan  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  finds.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  published  by  the  Secretary,  to 
be  satisfactory  and  to  Include  the  following: 

"(I)  A  detailed  discussion  of  speclAc  prob- 
lems that  the  program  anticipates  without 
such  waiver  and  of  the  alternative  resources 
and  methods  (Including  use  of  physician 
extenders  and  other  paraprofesslonals)  that 
have  been  considered  and  have  been  and 
win  be  applied  to  reduce  such  disruption 
In  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

"(II)  A  detailed  description  of  those 
changes  of  the  program  (including  Improve- 
ment of  educational  and  medical  services 
training)  which  have  been  considered  and 
which  have  been  or  will  be  applied  which 
would  make  the  program  more  attractive  to 
graduates  of  medical  schools  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

"(Ill)  A  detailed  description  of  the  re- 
cruiting efforts  which  have  been  and  will 
be  undertaken  to  attract  graduates  of  med- 
ical schools  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"(IV)  A  detailed  description  and  analysis 
of  how  the  program,  on  a  year-by-year  basis, 
has  phased  down  and  will  phase  down  its 
dependence  upon  aliens  who  are  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools  so  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  ad- 
mission to  the  program  of  any  additional 
such  aliens  after  December  31,  1983.";   and 

(O)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  (B)   the  foHowlng: 

"The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, in  coordination  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency,  shall  (1)  monitor 
the  Issuance  of  waivers  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  needs  of  the  communities  (with 
respect  to  which  such  waivers  are  Issued) 
to  assure  that  quality  medical  care  Is  pro- 
vided, and  (11)  review  each  program  with 
such  a  waiver  to  assure  that  the  plan  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  (11)  is  being 
carried  out  and  that  participants  In  such 
program  are  being  provided  appropriate 
supervision  In  their  medical  education  and 
training. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  In  coordination  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  on  the  distribution  (by 
geography,  nationality,  and  medical  special- 
ty or  field  of  practice)  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  In  the  United  States  who  have 
received  a  waiver  under  subparagraph  (A), 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dependence  of 
the  various  communities  on  aliens  who  are 
In  medical  education  or  training  programs 
In  the  various  medical  specialties.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  annually  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  aliens 
who  have  submitted  affidavits  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  (E),  and  shall  include  In  such 
report  the  name  and  address  of  each  such 
alien,  the  medical  education  or  training  pro- 
gram in  which  such  alien  Is  participating, 
and  the  status  of  such  alien  In  that  pro- 
gram.". 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1).  (4)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  ap- 
ply to  aliens  entering  the  United  States  as 
exchange  visitors  (or  otherwise  acquiring  ex- 
change visitor  status)  on  or  after  January 
10.  1978. 

(d)(1)  Section  101(a)(27)  (8  U.S.C.  1101 
(a)  (27) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (O) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (O)  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  an  immigrant,  and  his  accompanlng 
spouse  and  children,  who— 

"(1)  has  graduated  from  a  medical  school 
or  has  qualified  to  practice  medicine  In  a 
foreign  state, 

"(11)  was  fully  and  permanently  licensed 
to  practice  medicine  in  a  State  on  January  9, 
1978,  and  was  practicing  medicine  in  a  State 
on  that  date, 

"(ill)  has  competency  In  oral  and  written 
EngUab, 

"(Iv)  entered  the  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  subsection  (a)  (15)  (H)  or 
(a)  (15)  (J)  before  January  10,  1978,  and 

"(V)  has  been  continuously  present  In  the 
United  States  In  the  practice  or  study  of 
medicine  since  the  date  of  such  entry.". 

(2)  Section  245(c)(2)  (8  U.S.C.  1255(c) 
(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  a  special 
immigrant  described  In  section  10l(a)(27) 
(H)"  after  "an  Immediate  relative  as  defined 
in  section  201(b)". 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  after  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
and  value  to  foreign  nations  and  to  the 
United  States  of  exchange  programs  for  the 
graduate  medical  education  or  training  of 
aliens  who  are  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools,  and  shall  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  January  15,  1983.  on  such  evalua- 
tion and  Include  In  such  report  such  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  legislation  and 
regulations  as  may  be  appropriate. 

Sec  8.  Section  223(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1203(b)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  year  from 
the  date  of  Issuance:  Provided,  That  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  may  in  his  discretion  extend 
the  validity  of  the  permit  for  a  period  or  pe- 
riods not  exceeding  one  year  in  the  aggre- 
gate" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two 
years  from  the  date  of  Issuance  and  shall  not 
be  renewable". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  237 
(8  U.S.C.  1227)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)(1)  Any  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
crewman)  arriving  In  the  United  States  who 
is  excluded  under  this  Act,  shall  be  Immedi- 
ately deported.  In  accommodations  of  the 
same  class  In  which  he  arrived,  unless  the 
Attorney  General,  in  an  Individual  case.  In 
his  discretion,  concludes  that  Immediate 
deportation  Is  not  practicable  or  proper.  De- 
portation shall  be  to  the  country  In  which 
the  alien  boarded  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on 
whlcn  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  unless 
the  alien  boarded  such  vessel  or  aircraft 
in  foreign  territory  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  or  in  any  Island  adjacent  thereto  or 
adjacent  to  the  United  States  and  the  alien  Is 
not  a  native,  citizen,  subject,  or  national  of, 
or  does  not  have  a  residence  In.  such  foreign 
contiguous  territory  or  adjacent  Island,  in 
which  case  the  deportation  shall  instead  be 
to  the  country  in  which  Is  located  the  port 
at  which  the  alien  embarked  for  such  foreign 
contiguous  territory  or  adjacent  island.  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  including  detention 
expenses  and  expenses  Incident  to  detention 
of  any  such  alien  while  he  is  being  detained 
shall  b4>  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  he  arrived,  except 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  (including  de- 
tention expenses  and  expenaes  incident  to 
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detention  while  the  alien  is  being  detained 
prior  to  the  time  he  is  offered  for  deporta- 
tion to  the  transporution  line  which  brought 
him  to  the  United  States)  shall  not  be  as- 
sessed against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
vessel  or  aircraft  If  (A)  the  alien  was  in 
possession  of  a  valid,  unexpired  Immigrant 
visa,  or  (B)  the  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
crewman)  was  In  poasesslon  of  a  valid,  unex- 
pired nonimmigrant  visa  or  other  document 
authorizing  such  alien  to  apply  for  temporary 
admission  to  the  United  States  or  an  un- 
expired reentry  permit  Issued  to  him,  and 
(1)  such  application  was  made  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  date  of 
issuanfe  of  the  visa  or  other  document,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  alien  in  possession  of  a 
reentry  permit,  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  alien 
was  last  examined  and  admitted  by  the  Serv- 
ice, or  (11)  In  the  event  the  application  was 
made  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  ot  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  vlaa  or 
other  dociiment  or  such  examination  and  ad- 
mission. If  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  ves- 
sel or  aircraft  establUhed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  that  the  ground  of 
exclusion  could  not  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  prior  to  the 
aliens  embarkation,  or  (C)  the  person 
claimed  United  States  nationality  or  citi- 
zenship and  was  In  possession  of  an  unex- 
pired United  States  pas»port  laaued  to  blm 
by  competent  authority. 

"(2)  If  the  government  of  the  country 
designated  in  paragraph  (1)  will  not  accept 
the  alien  into  Its  territory,  the  alien's  de- 
portation shall  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  In  his  discretion  and  without  nec- 
essarily giving  any  priority  or  preference  be- 
cause of  their  order  as  herein  set  forth, 
either  to — 

"(A)  the  country  of  which  the  alien  Is  a 
subject,  citizen,  or  national; 

"(B)   the  country  In  which  he  was  born; 

"(C)  the  country  In  which  he  has  a  resi- 
dence: or 

"(D)  any  country  which  U  wlUlng  to  ac- 
cept the  alien  Into  Its  territory.  If  deporta- 
tion to  any  of  the  foregoing  countries  Is 
Impracticable,  Inadvisable,  or  Impossible.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "to  the  country  whence 
he  came "  In  clause  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  the  country  to  which  his  de- 
portation has  been  directed":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "collector  of  customs" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "district  director  of  customs". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  An  alien  shall  be  deported  on  a  vessel 
or  aircraft  owned  by  the  same  person  who 
owns  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on  which  the 
alien  arrived  In  the  United  States,  unless 
It  Is  impracticable  to  so  deport  the  alien 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  transporta- 
tion expense  of  the  alien's  deportation  shall 
be  borne  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel or  aircraft  on  which  the  alien  arrived. 
If  the  deportation  Is  effected  on  a  vessel  or 
aircraft  not  owned  by  such  owner  or  owners, 
the  transportation  expense  of  the  alien's  de- 
poratlon  may  be  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  re- 
covered by  civil  suit  from  any  owner,  agent, 
or  consignee  of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  on 
which  the  alien  arrived.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  241(f)  (8  U.S.C.  1251(f) )  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)(A)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
relating  to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  excludable  at  the  time  of  entry  as  aliens 
who  have  sought  to  procure  or  have  pro- 
cured visas  or  other  documentation,  or  entry 
Into  the  United  States,  by  fraud  or  mlsrenre- 
sentatlon.  whether  willful  or  Innocent,  may. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 


waived  for  any  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
described  in  subsection  (a)  (19))   who — 

"(1)  Is  the  spouse,  parent,  or  child  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence;  and 

"(11)  was  In  possession  of  an  immigrant 
visa  or  equivalent  document  and  was  other- 
wise admissible  to  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  such  entry  except  for  those  grounds 
of  Inadmissibility  specified  under  paragraphs 
(14).  (20),  and  (21)  of  section  212(a)  which 
were  a  direct  result  of  that  fraud  or  mis- 
representation. 

"(B)  A  waiver  of  deportation  for  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  granted  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  also  operate  to  waive  depor- 
tation based  on  the  grounds  of  Inadmissibil- 
ity at  entry  described  under  subparagraph 
(A)  (11)  directly  resulting  from  such  fraud  or 
misrepresentation. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  (11) 
(to  the  extent  It  relates  to  the  simple  pos- 
session of  30  grams  or  less  of  marihuana) 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral. be  waived  for  any  alien  (other  than  an 
alien  described  in  subsection  (a)  (19) )  who — 

"(A)  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(B)  has  a  child  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence. 
If  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  alien's  deportation 
would  result  in  extreme  hardship  to  the 
United  States  citizen  or  lawfully  resident 
spouse,  parent,  or  child  of  such  alien  and 
t^at  such  waiver  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  national  welfare,  safety,  or  security  of 
the  United  States.". 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  244  (8 
U.S.C.  1254)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (f )  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  an  alien  who — 

"(1)  entered  the  United  States  as  a  crew- 
man subsequent  to  June  30,  1964; 

"(2)  was  admitted  to  the  United  States  as 
a  nonimmigrant  exchange  alien  as  defined 
in  section  lOl(a)  (15)  (J),  or  has  acquired  the 
status  of  such  a  nonimmigrant  exchange 
alien  after  admission,  in  order  to  receive 
graduate  medical  education  or  training,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  alien  is  sub- 
ject to  or  has  fulfilled  the  two-year  foreign 
residence  requirement  of  section  212(e):  or 

"  (3)  (A)  was  admitted  to  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  exchange  alien  as  defined 
m  section  101(a)  (15)  (J)  or  has  acquired  the 
status  of  such  noninunigrant  exchange  alien 
after  admission  other  than  to  receive  grad- 
uate medical  education  or  training.  (B)  Is 
subject  to  the  two-year  foreign  residence 
requirement  of  section  212(e),  and  (C)  has 
not  fulfilled  that  requirement  or  received  a 
waiver  thereof.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  248  (8  U.S.C.  1258)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "except"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"except  in  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  alien  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (C).  (D),  or  (K)  of 
section  101(a)  (15), 

"(2)  an  alien  classified  as  a  nonimmigrant 
under  subparagraph  (J)  of  section  101(a)- 
(15)  who  came  to  the  United  States  or  ac- 
quired such  classification  In  order  to  receive 
graduate  noedlcal  education  or  training,  and 

"(3)  an  alien  (other  than  an  alien  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2) )  classified  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  subparagraph  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  (15)  who  is  subject  to  the  two- 
year  foreign  residence  requirement  of  section 
212(e)  and  has  not  received  a  waiver  thereof, 
unless  such  alien  applies  to  have  the  alien's 
classification  changed  from  classification 
under  subparagraph  (J)  of  section  101(a)- 
(15)  to  a  classification  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (O)  of  auch  Mctlon.". 


Sec.  11.  Section  265  (8  U.S.C.  1305)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  265.  (a)  Each  alien  required  to  be 
registered  under  this  title  who  Is  within  the 
United  States  shall  notify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  writing  of  each  change  of  address  and 
new  address  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
of  such  change  and  furnish  with  such  notice 
such  additional  Information  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  require  by  regulation. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  in  his 
discretion,  upon  10  days  notice,  require  the 
natives  of  any  one  or  more  foreign  states, 
or  any  class  or  group  thereof,  who  are  within 
the  United  States  and  who  are  required  to 
be  registered  under  this  title,  to  notify  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  their  current  address 
and  furnish  such  additional  Information  at 
the  Attorney  General  may  require. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  for  whom  a 
parent  or  legal  guardian  is  required  to  apply 
for  registration,  the  notice  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  given  to  such  parent  or 
legal  guardian." 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  374 
(8  U.S.C.  1324)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  Any  conveyance.  Including  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  which  is  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  for- 
feiture, except  that — 

"(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person 
as  a  common  carrier  In  the  transaction  of 
business  as  a  common  carrier  shall  be  for- 
feited under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
unless  It  shall  appear  that  the  owner  or 
other  person  in  charge  of  such  conveyance 
was  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the  Illegal 
act:  and 

"(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  by  reason 
of  any  act  or  omission  established  by  the 
owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed  or 
omitted  by  any  person  other  than  such 
owner  while  such  conveyance  was  unlaw- 
fully in  the  possession  of  a  person  other 
than  the  owner  in  violation  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

"(2)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seizure 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without 
warrant  If  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  conveyance  has  been  used  In  a  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a)  and  circumstances 
exist  where  a  warrant  Is  not  constitutionally 
required. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  property  for  the 
violation  of  the  customs  laws;  the  dis- 
position of  such  property  or  the  procee<ts 
from  the  sale  thereof:  the  remission 
or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures;  and 
the  compromise  of  claims  and  the  award 
of  compensation  to  Informers  In  respect  of 
such  forfeitures  shall  apoly  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, insofar  as  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  hereof,  except 
that  duties  imposed  on  customs  officers  or 
other  persons  regarding  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  conveyances  under  the  customs 
laws  shall  be  performed  with  respect  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  such  offi- 
cers or  persons  authorized  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  thU  section  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
may — 

"(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  ofBclal  use; 

"(B)  sell  the  conveyance.  In  which  case  the 
proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be  used  to 
pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  proceedings 
for  forelture  and  sale  including  expenses  of 
seizure,  maintenance  of  custody,  advertising, 
and  court  costs:  or 

"(C)  require  that  the  General  Services 
AdmlnUtratloa  take  custody  of  the  convey- 
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ance  and  remove  It  for  disposition  In  accord- 
ance with  law. 

"(5)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  Is  claimed 
by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  He 
upon  such  claimant :  Provided.  That  probable 
cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the  institution 
of  such  suit  or  action.  In  determining 
whether  probable  cause  exists,  any  of  the 
following  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
an  alien  Involved  in  the  alleged  violation 
was  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter,  or  reside 
within,  the  United  SUtes: 

"(A)  Records  of  any  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  in  which  that  alien's 
status  was  an  issue  and  In  which  It  was  de- 
termined that  the  alien  was  not  lawfully 
entitled  to  enter,  or  reside  within,  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  Official  records  of  the  Service  showing 
that  the  alien  was  not  lawfully  entitled  to 
enter,  or  reside  within,  the  United  States. 

■'(C)  Testimony,  by  an  Immigration  officer 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning that  alien's  status,  that  the  alien 
was  not  entitled  to  enter,  or  reside  within, 
the  United  States". 

Sec.  13.  Section  286  (8  USC.  1356)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as --ub- 
sectlon  (c)  and  by  Inserting  "and  subsection 
(b)"  In  that  subsection  after  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection   (a)",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Moneys  expended  from  appropriations 
for  the  Service  for  the  purchase  of  evidence 
and  subsequently  recovered  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  current  appropriation  for  the 
Service.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  316(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1427(b)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "The  spouse  and  dependent  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  members  of  the 
household  of  a  person  who  qualifies  for  the 
benefits  of  this  subsection  shall  also  be  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  during  the  period  for 
which  they  were  residing  abroad  as  ie  pend- 
ent members  of  the  household  of  the 
person". 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  329(b)  (8  U.S.C. 
1440(b))  Is  amended  bv  inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  striking  out  ".  and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (5). 

(b)  Section  334(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1445(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  duly  verified 
by  two  witnesses,". 

(c)  Section  335  (8  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  oaths  of  peti- 
tioner's witnesses  to  the  petition  for  natural- 
ization" in  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f).  (g). 
and  (h);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (I)  as 
subsection  (f). 

(d)  Section  336  (8  U.S.C.  1447)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  witnesses" 
each  place  It  appears  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b): 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) ; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (c); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof;  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
subsection  (e). 

(e)  Section  328(b)(2)  (8  U.S.C.  1439(b) 
(2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  section 
336(c)"  and  "and  the  witnesses". 

Sec.  16.  Section  344(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1455(c)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$40,000". 

Sec.  17.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957  (71  Stat.  642;  8  US.C.  1255b 


(b)),  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Attor- 
ney General "  the  first  place  it  appears  the 
following:  "that  the  alien  has  shown  com- 
pelling reasons  demonstrating  both  that  the 
alien  Is  unable  to  return  to  the  country 
represented  by  the  government  which  ac- 
credited the  alien  or  the  member  of  the 
alien's  immediate  family  and  that  adjust- 
ment of  the  alien's  status  to  that  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest,". 

SK.  18.  (a)  Section  101  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Education  of 
the  United  States  "  In  subsection  (a)  (15)  (P) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  each  of  subparagrapas  (H),  (J),  and  (K) 
of  subsection  (a)  (15)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (L)  of  subsection  (a)  (15) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  (S3) ;  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (E)  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or". 

(b)  Section  204  (8  U.S.C.  1154)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  the  subsection  (f)  which 
was  added  by  section  7(b)  of  Public  Law  94- 
571,  as  subsection  (g). 

(c)  Section  212  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  raid  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(k)  Any  alien,  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  paragraph  (14),  (20), 
or  (21)  of  subsection  (a),  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  an  Immigrant  visa  may.  if  otherwise 
admissible,  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  satisfied  that  excltision  was  not 
known  to,  and  could  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
by.  the  Immigrant  before  the  time  of  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel  or  aircraft  from  the  last 
port  outside  the  United  States  and  outside 
foreign  contiguous  territory  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  immigrant  coming  from  foreign  con- 
tiguous territory,  before  the  time  of  the  Im- 
migrant's application  for  admission.". 

(d)  Section  221(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1201(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after  "is 
charged"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma. 

(e)(1)(A)  The  tenth  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  242  (8  U.S.C.  1252)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (18)"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "(18) .  or  ( 19) ". 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (18)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(18),  or  (19)". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  244  (8  U.S.C. 
1254)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
an  alien  described  In  section  241(a)  (19))" 
after  "in  the  case  of  an  alien"  in  the  matter 
before  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(f)  Section  244(d)  (8  U.S.C.  1254(d))  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "nonpreference",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "203(a)(7)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "201(a)  or  202(a)". 

(g)  Section  309  (8  U.S.C.  1409)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(3),  (4).  (5).  and  (7) 
of  section  301(a)"  in  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "(c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(g)  of  section  301".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "301(a)(7)"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•301(g)". 

(h)  Sections  320(b),  321(b),  and  322(b) 
(8U.S.C.  1431(b),  1432(b).  1433(b))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  child  adopted 
while  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  adopted 
child  only  if  the  child". 

(1)  Section  322  (8)  U.S.C.  1433)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  adopted  child  (1) 


who  Is  In  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
naturalization,  and  (2)  one  of  whose  adop- 
tive parents  (A)  petitions  for  naturalization 
of  the  child  under  this  section,  (B)  meets 
the  criteria  of  clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of 
section  319(b)(1).  and  (C)  declares  before 
the  naturalization  court  In  good  faith  an 
Intention  to  take  up  residence  within  the 
United  States  inunedlately  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  employment  described  In  sec- 
tion 319(b)(1)(B),  no  specified  period  of  res- 
idence within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  nat- 
uralization court  or  proof  thereof  shall  be 
required.". 

(J)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  337(a) 
(8  U.S.C.  1448(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  323". 

(k)  Section  341  (8  U.S.C.  1452)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(3),  (4),  (5),  or  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 301(a)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(c).   (d).   (e).  or  (g)   of  section  301". 

(1)  Section  349  (8  U.S.C.  1481 ) ,  as  amended 
by  section  4  of  Public  Law  95-432,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  "(a)" 
after  '•349.". 

(m)  Section  351  (8  U.S.C.  1483)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (7),  (8), 
and  (9)  of  section  349"  In  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  of  section  349(a)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5).  and  (6)"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  (5)". 

(n)  Section  404  1 8  U.S.C.  1101  note)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  chapter 
2  of  title  IV) "  after  "this  Act". 

(0)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
350,  352,  353,  354,  and  355. 

(p)(l)  Section  1429  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (e)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "subsection  (d)". 

(2)  The  Act  of  March  16,  1956  (8  U.S.C. 
1401a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "301(a) 
(7)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •'301(g)". 

Sec.  19.  The  numerical  limitations  con- 
tained In  sections  201  and  202  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  alien  who  is  present  in  the  United 
States  and  who.  on  or  before  June  1.  1978 — 

( 1 )  qualified  as  a  nonpreference  Immigrant 
under  section  203(a)(8)  of  such  Act  (as  in 
effect  on  June  1,  1978) ; 

(2)  was  determined  to  be  exempt  from  the 
labor  certification  requirement  of  section 
212(a)  (14)  of  such  Act  because  the  alien 
had  actually  Invested,  before  such  date,  cap- 
ital In  an  enterprise  In  the  United  States  of 
which  the  alien  became  a  principal  manager 
and  which  employed  a  person  or  persons 
(Other  than  the  spouse  or  children  of  the 
alien)  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence;  and 

(3)  applied  for  adjustment  of  status  to 
that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  201(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1151 
(a) )  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "two  hun- 
dred seventy  thousand"  the  following: 

"Provided.  That  to  the  extent  that  in  a 
particular  fiscal  year  the  number  of  aliens 
who  are  Issued  Immigrant  visas  or  who  may 
otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  aliens  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence,  and 
who  are  subject  to  the  numerical  limitations 
of  this  section,  together  with  the  aliens  who 
adjust  their  status  to  aliens  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (H)  of  section  101(a)  (27)  or 
section  19  of  the  Immigration  and  Katlon- 
allty  Amendments  Act  of  1981,  exceed  the 
annual  numerical  limitation  In  effect  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  reduce  to  such  extent 
the  annual  numerical  limitation  in  effect 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  following 
fiscal  year". 
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(b)  Section  303(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1152(a))  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  "year"  the 
foUowlog: 

";  and  provided  further,  That  to  the  ex- 
tent that  in  a  particular  fiscal  year  the  num- 
ber of  such  natives  who  are  Issued  immi- 
grant visas  or  who  may  otherwise  acquire 
the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  and  who  are  subject 
to  the  numerical  limitation  of  this  section, 
together  with  the  aliens  from  the  same  for- 
eign state  who  adjust  their  status  to  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (H)  of  section  101 
(a)  (27)  or  section  19  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  AmendmenUs  Act  of  1981,  ex- 
ceed the  numerical  limitation  In  effect  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  reduce  to  such  extent 
the  numerical  limitation  in  effect  for  the 
natives  of  the  same  foreign  state  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  the  follovrtng  fiscal  year  ". 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  in  section  5(c),  the  amend- 
ments Diade  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2(a)  shall  apply  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  16 
shaU  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1961. 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis 

Section  1 — Short  title;  References  to  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  2 — Amendments  to  Definitions. 

Section  2(a) — Limits  "F"  student  visas  to 
students  In  academic  and  language  training 
institutions  and  creates  a  new  "M"  visa  lor 
students  in  nonacademlc  and  vocational 
schools.  (By  amending  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act  ("INA")  Sec.  101(a)  (15).) 

Section  2(b) — Raises  the  age  by  which  a 
child  must  be  adopted  to  be  entitled  to  im- 
migration benefits  under  the  INA  from  14 
to  16.  (Bv  amending  INA  Sec.  101(b)(1) 
(E)  and  (F).) 

Section  2(c) — Eliminates  the  absolute  bar 
to  naturalization  for  those  who  have  engaged 
la  adultsry  ui'  committed  offenses  relating 
to  the  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or  less 
of  marijuana.   (By  amending  INA  (Sec    101 

(f)) 

Section  3 — Congressional  Reports  on  Third 
and  Sixth  Preference  Immigrants. 

Repeals  Congressional  reporting  require- 
ments on  approved  third  and  sixth  preference 
applicants.  (By  amending  INA  Sec.  204.) 

Section  4 — Amendments  to  Section  212. 

Section  4(1) — Limits  to  five  years  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Attorney  General  consent 
to  the  reappllcation  for  admission  of  a  pre- 
viously deported  alien.  (By  amending  INS 
Sec.  212(a)  (17).) 

Section  4(2) — Eliminates  the  requirement 
that  the  Attorney  .General  report  to  Con- 
gress on  each  case  where  he  waives  exclusion- 
ary grounds  for  a  nonimmigrant.  (By  amend- 
ing INA  Sec.  212(d)(6).) 

Section  4(3) — Allows  the  Attorney  General 
to  waive  exclusion  based  on  an  offense  re- 
lating to  simple  possession  of  marijuana  for 
an  immediate  relative  of  a  citizen  or  per- 
manent resident  in  cases  of  extreme  hard- 
ship. (By  amending  INA  Sec  212(h).) 

Section  5 — FV>relgn  Medical  Graduates 
(PMOs). 

Section  5(a) — Waives  the  requirement  that 
alien  foreign  medical  graduates  coming  to 
the  U.S.  to  practice  medicine,  as  nonimmi- 
grants, pass  the  medical  competency  exam- 
ination. If  they  have  been  licensed  and  prac- 
ticing in  a  State  since  at  least  Januarv  9. 
1978.  (By  amending  TNA  Sec.  212(a)  (32), 
and  212(J)  (1)  (B)  and  Sec.  602  of  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1976.) 

Sections  5(b)  and  (c) — Extends  duration 
of  stay  permitted  "J"  exchange  visitor  FMGs 


until  they  have  completed  the  graduate  med- 
ical education  program  (up  to  a  maximum 
of  7  years)  and  adds  a  requirement  that  in 
each  year  of  study,  the  FMO  must  sign  an 
affidavit  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
committing  the  FMG  to  leaving  the  U.S.  after 
the  course  of  study  is  completed.  (By  amend- 
ing INA  Sec.  212(J)(1).) 

Provides  for  a  2  year  extension  of  the  "sub- 
stantial disruption"  waiver,  which  exempts 
such  "J"  exchange  visitor  FMGs  from  cer- 
tain requirements.  Including  passing  the 
medical  competency  exam  and  showing  com- 
petency in  English.  (By  amending  INA  Sec. 
212(J)(1).) 

Section  6(d) — Makes  "special  immigrant- 
visa  available  to  certain  alien  FMGs  who 
entered  and  have  been  fully  licensed  and 
practicing  in  a  State  since  January  10,  1978. 
thereby  exempting  them  from  the  numeri- 
cal ceilings  of  INA  Sec.  201  and  202.  (By 
amending  INA  Sec.   101(a)  (27).) 

Section  5(e) — Provides  for  a  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15,  1983  on 
the  value  of  the  graduate  medical  exchange 
program  to  foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States. 

Section  6 — Reentry  Permits. 

Provides  that  reentry  permits  for  lawful 
permanent  resident  aliens  traveling  abroad 
temporarily  could  be  Issued  for  up  to  a  two- 
year  period  (With  no  extension  available), 
rather  than,  as  In  existing  law.  for  an  Initial 
one  year  period,  which  could  be  extended  for 
up  to  one  additional  year.  (By  amending  INA 
Sec.  223(b).) 

Section  7 — Deportation  of  Excludable 
Aliens. 

Provides  that  aliens  who  are  excluded 
from  entry  Into  the  United  States  but  who 
cannot  be  returned  to  the  country  "whence 
they  came",  may  be  sent  to  other  countries, 
as  in  the  case  with  aliens  who  have  entered 
the  United  States  and  are  later  deported. 
(By  amending  INA  Sec.  237.) 

Section  8 — Waiver  of  Deportation  for 
Family  Members. 

Eliminates  the  existing  mandatory  waiver 
of  deportation  based  on  vlsa^fraud  or  mis- 
representation In  the  case  of  an  alien  spouse, 
parent,  or  child  of  U.S.  citizen  or  lawful 
permanent  resident  who  was  otherwise  ad- 
missible at  the  time  of  entry.  Replaces  it 
with  a  discretionary  waiver  If  such  alien  was 
In  possession  of  an  inunlgrant  visa  or  equi- 
valent document  and  was  otherwise  admis- 
sible at  the  time  of  entry  except  for  speci- 
fied grounds. 

Also  provides  a  discretionary  waiver  for 
aliens  subject  to  deportation  on  the  basis  of 
an  offense  relating  to  the  simple  possession 
of  30  grams  or  less  of  marijuana.  If  the  alien 
Is  an  immediate  relative  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  permanent  resident,  the  deportation 
would  cause  extreme  hardship,  and  the 
waiver  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  national 
welfare,  safety,  or  security.  (By  amending 
INA  Sec.  241(f).) 

Section  9 — Suspension  of  Deportation  and 
Adjustment  of  Status. 

Provides  for  suspension  of  deportation 
and  adjustment  of  status  for  "J"  nonimmi- 
grant exchange  visitors  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  a  requirement  of  returning  to  their 
home  countries  for  two  years  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  restriction  on  such  suspension 
in  the  case  of  certain  natives  of  contiguous 
countries  and  adjacent  islands.  Prohibits 
such  suspension  for  FMGs.  (By  amending 
INA  Sec.  244(f).) 

Section  10 — Prohibition  of  Adjustment  of 
Nonimmigrant  Classifications. 

Provides  that  exchange  visitors  who  are  not 
subject  to  a  requirement  of  returning  to 
their  home  countries  for  two  years  may  ad- 
just to  a  visitor  or  diplomat  nonimmigrant 
status.  Prohibits  the  adjustment  of  nonim- 
migrant status  by  flnancee  or  fiance  ("K") 
nonimmigrants.  FMGs,  and  "C"  aliens  In 
transit.  (By  amending  INA  Sec.  248.) 


SecUon  11— Resident  Alien  Address  Re- 
ports. 

Eliminates  the  annual  registration  require- 
ment of  permanent  resident  aliens,  but  re- 
tains the  existing  requirement  that  those 
aUens  required  to  register  must  notify  the 
Attorney  General  in  writing  of  changes  of 
address  and  provides  that  the  AG  in  his  dis- 
cretion may  require  the  registration  of  aliens 
from  one  or  more  foreign  states.  (By  amend- 
ing INA  Sec.  265.) 

Section  12 — Seizure  and  Forfeiture  of 
Conveyances. 

Revises  current  law  relating  to  the  for- 
feiture of  vehicles  used  in  bringing  in  or 
harboring  undocumented  aliens  to  make  It 
consistent  with  the  vehicle  forfeiture  provi- 
sions used  in  drug  smuggling :  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  the  Federal  Government 
determine  If  the  owner  was  Involved  In  Illegal 
activity  before  seizing  the  vehicle;  bear  ad- 
ministrative and  Incidental  expenses  where 
an  Innocent  owner  Is  Involved;  and  satisfy 
any  valid  lien  or  other  third  party  Interest  in 
the  vehicle.  (By  amending  INA  Sec  274(b).) 

Section  13    Recovery  of  Funds  by  INS. 

Provides  that  INS  may  retain  funds  spent 
out  of  the  INS  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  evidence  when  such  funds  are  later 
recovered.  (By  amending  INA  Sec.  286.) 

Section  14 — Continuity  of  Residence  for 
Dependents  of  Certain  Employees  of  the 
United  States,  U.S.  Firms,  and  International 
Organizations  Abroad. 

Extends  to  the  spouse,  and  unmarried  chil- 
dren or  employees  of  the  United  States,  US. 
firms,  or  international  organizations  the  ex- 
emption enjoyed  by  such  employees  from  the 
requirement  that  In  determining  continuity 
of  residence  for  purposes  of  naturalization, 
absence  from  the  United  States  for  more 
than  one  year  breaks  that  continuity.  (By 
amending  INA  Sec.  316(b).) 

Section  15 — Two  Witnesses  and  30-day 
Waiting  Period  Requirements  for  NaturaU- 
zatlon  Proceedings. 

Eliminates  the  requirement  that  two  US. 
citizen  witnesses  submit  affidavits  and  testify 
during  naturalization  proceedings  regarding 
the  moral  character  and  background  of  the 
aoollcant  for  naturalization.  Also  eliminates 
the  requirement  for  a  30-day  waiting  period 
between  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  naturali- 
zation and  naturalization.  (Bv  amending  INA 
Sec.  329(b),  334(a),  335.  336,  and  328(bl 
(2).) 

Section  16 — Retention  of  Naturalization 
Pees  by  State  Courts. 

Provides  that  state  courts  which  have 
Jurisdiction  over  naturalization  may  retain 
annually  $20,000  of  the  fees  collected  in  con- 
nection with  naturalization  proceedings, 
rather  than  the  $3,000  they  may  retain  under 
current  law.  (Bv  amending  INA  Sec.  344(c) .) 

Section  17 — Adjustment  of  Status  of  Dip- 
lomats. 

Revises  section  13(b)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  1957,  tc  require  that  alien  diplomats 
seeking  adjustment  to  permanent  residence 
status  show  compelling  reasons  demonstrat- 
ing that  they  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
countries  of  accreditation  and  that  their  ad- 
justment would  be  In  the  national  interest. 

Section  18 — Miscellaneous  Technical  and 
Conforming  Amendments. 

Section  18(a) — Changes  the  reference  to 
the  Office  of  Education  in  INA  Sec.  lOKa) 
(15)  (P)  to  Secretary  of  Education,  and  makes 
other  editorial  and  conforming  changes  in 
Sec.  101: 

Section  18(b) — Corrects  an  error  in  sub- 
section numbering  In  INA  Sec.  204; 

Section  18(c)— Adds  new  subsection  (kl 
to  INA  Sec.  212,  giving  the  Attomev  General 
discretionary  authority  to  waive  certain  tech- 
nical defects  in  immigrant  visas,  if  he  Is 
satisfied  that  the  aliens  involved  are  Inno- 
cent of  wrongdoing; 

Section  18(d) — Makes  an  editorial  correc- 
tion in  INA  Sec.  221(a); 

Section  18(e) — Amends  INA  Sees  242  (b) 
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and  (e)  and  244(a)  to  bar  aliens  who  par- 
ticipated m  Nazi  persecution  from  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  or  voluntary  departure; 

Section  18(f) — Makes  conforming  changes 
in  INA  Sec.  244(d)  relating  to  the  immigrant 
visa  cbargeabiuty  of  aliens  who  are  benefl- 
ctarles  of  suspension  of  deportation; 

Section  18(g)— Corrects  section  references 
In  INA  Sees.  309  (a)  and  (b) ; 

Section  18(h)— Makes  technical  and  con- 
forming change  In  INA  Sees.  320(b),  321 
(b).  and  322(b)  dealing  with  the  natural- 
ization of  adopted  children; 

Section  18(1)— Amends  INA  Sec.  322,  which 
also  deals  with  naturalization  of  adopted 
children; 

Section  18(J) — Deletes  reference  In  INA 
Sec.  337(a)    to  repealed  section; 

Section  18(k) — Corrects  section  reference 
in  INA  Sec.  341; 

Section  18(1)— Makes  an  editorial  correc- 
Uon  In  INA  Sec.  349; 

Section  18(m) — Corrects  section  references 
in  INA  Sec.  351; 

Section  18 (n) — Amends  the  general  au- 
thorization of  appropriation  provision  con- 
tained m  INA  Sec.  404  to  exclude  from  It  the 
refugee  assistance  provisions,  which  have 
their  authorization  In  Sec.  414; 

Section  18 (o) — Corrects  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  INA; 

Section  18(p) — Corrects  references  In  18 
use.  1429,  and  In  the  Act  of  March  16,  1956. 

Section  19 — Adjustment  of  Status  of  Cer- 
tain Allen  Investors. 

Provides  that  the  numerical  limitations  on 
imlgrant  visas  will  not  apply  to  aliens  seek- 
ing adjustment  of  status  who  on  or  before 
June  1.  1978  had  applied  for  such  adjustment, 
were  qualified  as  nonpreference  Immigrants, 
and  were  determined  to  be  exempt  from  labor 
certification  because  of  their  actual  invest- 
ment In  a  U.S.  business  in  which  they  were 
a  principal  manager. 

Section  20 — Reduction  of  Numerical  Cell- 
ing. 

Requires  reduction  of  the  numerical  limi- 
tation of  INA  Sec.  201  (a)  and  the  per-country 
numerical  limitation  of  INA  Sec.  202(a)  in 
effect  for  a  certain  year  by  the  number  of 
FMGs  and  investors  who  adjust  their  status 
to  permanent  resident  in  such  year  pursuant 
to  sections  5(d)  and  19  of  this  bill. 

Section  21 — Effective  Dates. 

Provides  that  all  provisions  will  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  except  section  2 
(a),  which  will  become  effective  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment;  section  16. 
which  will  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  1981;  and  as  provided 
in  section  5(c),  which  states  that  section 
5(b)(1).  (4).  and  (5)  shall  apply  to  aliens 
with  "J"  exchange  visitor  status  on  the  basis 
of  graduate  medical  education  or  training 
who  acquired  such  status  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 10,  1978. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson), 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy,  in  intro- 
ducing today  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

Except  for  a  few  omissions,  this  bill  is 
basically  similar  to  S.  1763,  the  immigra- 
tion efficiency  bill  that  we  unanimously 
reported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
last  session — and  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives — but  did 
not  receive  final  action  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  this 
bUl  because  it  brings  some  urgently 
needed  remedial  reforms  to  our  immi- 
gration law.  It  improves  the  efficiency 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  It  eliminates  unnecessary  paper- 


work. And  it  will  save  several  million  tax 
dollars  every  year. 

Like  the  bill  last  year,  this  bill  is  strict- 
ly remedial  in  nature.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  overall  immigra- 
tion reforms  proposed  by  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy — which  are  now  under  active 
review  in  our  subcommittee  as  well  as  in 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Refugees  and  Interna- 
tional Law. 

Although  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far 
as  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year,  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  deal  with  these  other 
areas  in  the  context  of  the  bill  we  are 
drafting  based  upon  the  Select  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  I  particularly 
regret  that  we  were  unable  to  get  agree- 
ment to  act  upon  last  year's  provisions 
relating  to  0-4  visa  holders  and  the 
transmission  of  citizenship  for  Ameri- 
cans bom  overseas. 

But  the  bill  we  are  introducing  none- 
theless achieves  a  number  of  urgently 
needed  immigration  reforms  and  I  hope 
we  can  act  upon  it  expeditiously — since 
it  really  should  have  passed  the  Senate 
last  session  and  been  signed  into  law.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1665.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1086 
(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  payment  under  the 
CHAMPUS  program  of  certain  health 
care  expenses  incurred  by  certain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not 
payable  under  medicare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

PAYMENT  or  CEHTARf  HEALTH  CARE  EXPENSES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing coverage  under  the  Department 
of  Defense  civilian  health  and  medical 
program  of  the  uniformed  services 
(CHAMPUS)  for  those  retirees  who 
reach  the  age  of  eligibility  for  medicare. 

Under  our  current  law,  when  an  indi- 
vidual CHAMPUS  beneficiary  becomes 
eligible  for  coverage  under  medicare,  he 
or  she  automatically  loses  his  or  her 
CHAMPUS  entitlement.  This  is  not  com- 
mon practice  in  the  private  sector  and  I 
understand  it  can  be  especially  trau- 
matic for  those  families  who  live  over- 
seas. My  proposal  would  make 
CHAMPUS  a  second  payor  to  medicare 
and  only  require  the  Department  to 
cover  those  services  not  covered  by  medi- 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1665 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
1086(c)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  1086(d)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

( 1)  by  Inserting  "In  full"  after  "Is  not  pay- 
able"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Upon  any  such  certi- 


fication, benefits  shall  be  payable  under  any 
plan  covered  by  this  section  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  deficiency 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  other  plan 
to  pay  the  particular  benefit  In  full  and  an 
appropriate  charge  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. ".9 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.     312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orassley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  312,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  and  Timofei  Chmyk- 
halov.  and  for  Lilia.  Peter,  Liubov.  Lidia. 
and  Augustina  Vashchenko. 

S.     388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  398.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  to 
permit  certain  employees  to  work  a  10- 
hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day  work- 
week, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rttdman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  881.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  small,  innova- 
tive firms  in  federally  funded  research 
and  development,  and  to  utilize  Federal 
research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  strength  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

S.    1086 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S.  1086,  a  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1956,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1182,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
revise  the  manner  of  computing  the 
benefits  provided  under  such  act,  to  pro- 
vide for  certification  of  physicians  eli- 
gible to  provide  medical  care  to  workers 
covered  by  such  act,  to  provide  for  an 
attorney  to  serve  as  the  representative 
of  the  special  fund  established  under 
such  act,  to  establish  a  benefits  review 
board  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  establish 
an  advisory  committee  to  evaluate  the 
manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  carried  out,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ltjcar,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1406,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Deoository  Institution  De- 
regulation and  Monetary  Control  Act  of 
1980. 

a.    1543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefx,in> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1543,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration  Act  to   require   a   health 
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warning  on  the  labels  of  containers  of 
certain  alcoholic  beverages. 

9.    1598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1598,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Interest 
Rates. 

S.    160T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1607,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  of  $200  for  each  individual. 

S.    1626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1626.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  to  clarify  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  to  reform  and  improve  the 
regulation  of  oil  pipelines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbauh).  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  for  S. 
1649,  a  bill  to  improve  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program. 

S.    1656 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1656.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    307 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207,  a  resolution  to  disapprove  of 
D.C.  Act  4-69.  relating  to  the  reform  of 
the  sexual  assault  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S6S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  265)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

AMENDMENT    NOS.    566    AND    567 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  265,  supra. 


AMENDMEKT    NO.    S88 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  265,  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOITRCZS 
AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  EMVIRONKENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  hear- 
ing on  S.  1662  and  S.  637  regarding  nu- 
clear waste  policy  will  begin  on  Monday. 
October  5  at  2  pm.  and  continue  on 
Tuesday.  October  6  at  10:30  a.m..  as  pre- 
viously scheduled.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  in  room  3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE   DELINQUENT  PAYMENTS   ACT 
OP  1981 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  earl- 
ier this  year,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  Federal  agencies  to 
pay  interest  to  Government  contractors 
whenever  the  agencies  failed  to  pay  their 
bills  on  time.  Forty-seven  of  my  col- 
leagues have  now  joined  as  cosponsors 
of  that  measure,  S.  1131,  the  Delinquent 
Payments  Act  of  1981.  Hearings  were 
held  on  the  bill  this  spring. 

At  that  time,  the  administration  op- 
posed the  bill,  arguing  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary. I  found  the  administration's  ar- 
guments unpersuasive  then,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  be  disappointed  by  its  failure 
to  support  the  bill.  There  is  not  a  week 
that  goes  by  that  my  office  does  not  re- 
ceive a  letter  or  phone  call  describing 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  some 
small  business  that  is  owed  money  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now  a  glimmer  of  light  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel.  I  am  informed  that 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman  issued 
a  memorandum  to  agency  heads  on  Sep- 
tember 14  reminding  them  that  OMB 
requires  the  inclusion  of  clear  payment 
terms  in  all  contracts,  and  calling  their 
attention  to  Treasury's  Fiscal  Require- 
ments Manual,  which  establishes  guide- 
lines for  timely  payment.  The  memo- 
randum goes  further  and  asks  the  agen- 
cies to  provide  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  with  a  report  on 
their  record  in  making  timely  payments 
on  bills.  That  report  is  to  be  made  by 
December  31, 1981. 

I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  showing  some  interest  in 
this  problem,  and  if  their  increased  in- 
terest has  been  spurred  in  some  small 
way  by  the  increasing  number  of  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1131.  I  shall  not  complain 
that  they  are  seeking  to  steal  the  lime- 
light, and  I  suspect  my  colleagues  will 
be  similarly  humble. 

I  remain  unconvinced,  however,  that 
management  directives  are  enough  to  do 
the  job.  Unless  and  until  agencies  are 
forced  to  pay  for  their  tardiness  by  pay- 
ing interest  on  overdue  accounts,  I  do  not 


believe  they  will  ever  get  serious  about 
paying  their  bills.  Therefore,  it  continues 
to  be  my  intention  to  move  to  markup 
on  this  legislation  in  the  near  future. 
Meanwhile.  I  wish  every  success  to  OMB 
in  itfi  new  efforts  to  improve  biU  payment 
performance  by  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Stockman's  memorandum  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  text  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"I  ask  that  you  first  review  the  record  of 
timeliness  in  payments  made  by  your  agency 
and  furnish  a  copy  of  your  findings  to  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  by  De- 
cember 31,  1981.  In  addition.  I  ask  that  you 
take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to: 

"a.  Include  specific  payment  terms  in  each 
contract  or  purchase  order.  Please  use  stand- 
ard 30-day  payment  terms  as  a  norm. 

"b.  Designate  an  Individual  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  payments.  Please  make  sure  that 
responslbUlty  for  making  payments  and  an- 
swering related  inquiries  is  clear. 

"c.  Include  clear  payment  Instructions  and 
reference  to  any  necessary  standard  payment 
forms  in  each  contract. 

"d.  Improve  compliance  with  Treasury  Fis- 
cal Requirements  Manual,  I.TFRM  6-8000. 

"e.  Make  timely  bill  payment  a  criterion  In 
employee   performance   appraisals."^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLLAM  SAROYAN 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Arme- 
nian General  Benevolent  Union's  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  chapter  tonight  will  hold  a 
special  tribute  to  author  and  playwright. 
William  Saroyan,  who  died  May  18. 

William  Saroyan  was  most  responsible 
for  perpetuating  the  name  "Armenian" 
in  American  literature.  His  loss  will  be 
felt  by  those  who  identified  themselves 
with  his  written  word  and  all  those  who 
love  language. 

His  writings  captivated  the  hearts  of 
his  readers.  His  story.  "The  Time  of  Your 
Life,"  was  the  first  to  win  both  the  New 
York  Drama  Critics  Award  and  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1940. 

Bom  on  August  31,  1908  in  Fresno, 
Calif. — a  mecca  for  immigrant  Arme- 
nians starting  a  new  life  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  to 
them  by  the  United  States — Saroyan's 
youth  was  filled  with  hardship.  His 
father  died  when  young  William  was  3 
years  old,  leaving  his  mother  with  three 
children  to  care  for  by  herself.  Left 
penniless  in  a  foreign  land  and  a  foreign 
language,  young  William's  mother  was 
forced  to  place  the  children  in  an  or- 
phanage. But  Mrs.  Saroyan  worked  as  a 
maid,  saving  every  cent  she  could.  She 
reunited  her  family  4  years  later. 

Young  William  wasted  no  time  helping 
his  mother  care  for  the  family  as  he  went 
to  work  selling  newspapers  when  he  was 
8  years  old.  He  worked  after  school  every 
day  until  he  was  15  years  old  when  he 
quit  school.  He  wanted  to  be  a  writer  and 
at  this  yoimg  age  and  embarked  on  a  ca- 
reer that  was  to  last  57  years. 

Saroyan's  early  writings  expressed  the 
culture  of  the  immigrant  Armenian  com- 
munity in  which  he  was  raised.  He  de- 
veloped a  rich  style  that  was  to  bring 
forth,  "The  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze," 
"My  Name  Is  Aram."  and  "The  Human 
CcMnedy,"  along  with  countless  more  that 
would  bring  him  great  honor  and  respect. 
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Saroyan  was  a  man  full  of  love  for  life; 
he  lived  with  great  zest  but  was  always 
tender  and  appreciative  of  his  fellow- 
man.  His  great  love  next  to  his  children 
was  Armenia  and  the  Armenian  people. 

He  traveled  many  times  to  Armenia — 
his  first  trip  there  m  1935,  his  last  in 
1980.  A  great  thrill  for  Saroyan  while 
visiting  Armenia  in  1980  was  to  see  his 
story.  "My  Heart  Is  In  the  Highlands," 
portrayed  on  stage  In  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage by  an  Armenian  cast.  Throughout 
the  performance  Saroyan  was  heard 
saying.  "Wonderful  .  .  .  Amazing  .  .  .  It's 
unbelievable."  He  was  moved  to  tears, 
tears  of  joy  and  happiness. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  to  laugh;  a 
great  humorist  who  wrote  with  laughter. 
When  asked  to  comment  on  the  passing 
of  another  year  in  December  1977,  Saro- 
yan wrote,  "1977  was  one  hell  of  a  year. 
I  didn't  die."  Knowing  that  he  was  dying 
in  May,  he  called  the  Associated  Press 
and  said,  "Everybody  has  got  to  die,  but 
I  have  always  believed  an  exception 
would  be  made  in  my  case.  Now  what?" 
A  great  Armenian,  a  great  author  and 
playwright,  a  great  man  is  gone.  We  shall 
miss  him.* 


JAYE  DYER  AND  DYCO  PETROLEUM 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  think  of  the  great  entrepreneurial 
spirit  and  the  small  business  people  who 
are  moving  this  country  forward,  I  can- 
not help  but  think  of  Jaye  Dyer.  Jaye  is 
a  doer. 

He  started  out  with  a  strong  belief  in 
himself  and  a  sound  base  of  knowledge. 
He  has  turned  that  into  profit  margins 
that  are  tops  among  the  100  fastest  grow- 
ing companies  in  the  country. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  Jaye  is  a 
community  leader  involved  in  a  variety 
of  activities  outside  of  his  business  inter- 
ests. Jaye  is  representative  of  the  thou- 
sands of  small  business  people  who  will 
put  our  economy  back  into  full  gear  as 
we  implement  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program. 

I  ask  that  an  article  about  Jaye  Dyer 
and  his  company  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
LvcK.  Shrewdness  Pat  Orr  Hanosomelt  ros 
Dtco's  Jaye  Dter 
(By  Dick  Youngblood) 

It  takes  a  bit  of  luck  to  succeed  In  the  oil 
and  gas  business,  particularly  the  competi- 
tive game  of  selling  oil  and  gas  investment 
programs  to  the  public,  and  Jaye  Dyer  freely 
admits  that  he's  bad  his  share  of  it. 

Take,  for  example,  that  phone  call  he  re- 
ceived in  mid-1971,  shortly  after  leaving  his 
Job  as  executive  vice  president  of  Apache 
Corp.  to  take  a  shot  at  running  bis  own  oil 
and  gas  program  company. 

It  was  Bud  Orossman.  then  and  now  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  Oelco  Corp.,  for 
which  Dyer  had  served  as  a  director  for  sev- 
eral years.  If  you  need  a  little  financial  back- 
ing, Orossman  said,  he  and  his  brother.  Twin 
Cities  auto  dealer  Harold  Orossman,  had  their 
checkbooks  poised. 

The  result:  Instead  of  hanging  by  the  pro- 
verbial shoestring.  Dyer  was  armed  with  a 
•500.000  line  of  credit  and  a  $1  million  guar- 
antee on  future  debts  on  the  day  he  opened 
the  doors  of  his  new  company.  Dyco  Petro- 
leum Corp. 

And  then,  a  few  months  later,  there  was 


that  "marginal"  gas  well  some  other  com- 
pany had  abandoned  down  in  Harper  County. 
Okla.  Dyer  thought  the  geology  of  the  area 
looked  "very  promising" — an  understate- 
ment, as  it  turned  out — and  bought  up  the 
leases  on  1.920  acres  in  the  area  for  Just 
•10.000. 

The  first  well,  the  No.  1  Freeman,  turned 
into  a  bonanza.  It  has  since  produced  7.3  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas.  worth  about  $7.5  mil- 
lion, and  Is  less  than  halfway  through  its 
estimated  reserves  of  15  billion  cubic  feet. 

Moreover,  an  investor  who  put  up  (5,000 
for  a  tmit  of  the  1972  Dyco  Investment  pro- 
gram that  mcludes  the  No.  1  Freeman  and 
five  other  gas  wells  in  that  area  has  since 
collected  a  total  of  $35,000.  and  will  receive 
another  $5,000  in  1081. 

The  leases  for  which  Dyer  paid  $10,000  a 
decade  ago  would  now  go  for  nearly  $1 
million. 

"We  haven't  had  anything  like  that  since, 
and  probably  never  will."  Dyer  conceded  in 
an  Interview  last  week.  "But  something  like 
that  does  tend  to  build  your  confidence — 
and  your  credibility." 

Luck?  "It's  a  funny  thing."  observed  a 
securities  analyst  familiar  with  the  company, 
"but  you  always  seem  to  be  luckier  when 
you're  smart." 

Another  analyst  who  follows  the  company 
agreed:  "They've  got  Just  an  awful  lot  of 
smart  people  out  there." 

Was  it  luck,  for  example,  that  Dyco  (as 
well  as  Apache,  it  might  be  noted)  was  one 
of  the  first  companies  to  launch  a  major 
leasing  drive  to  support  its  exploration  of 
the  deep  horizons  of  what  is  now  one  of  the 
country's  hottest  natural  gas  areas,  the  Ana- 
darko  Basin  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas?  (Prices 
on  gas  from  the  deeper  formations,  below 
15.000  feet,  are  now  fully  deregulated.) 

And  was  it  luck  that,  when  Dyco  wound 
up  with  more  acreage  than  It  could  possibly 
develop  before  the  leases  expired,  it  was  able 
to  sell  off  a  half -interest  in  those  Anadarko 
leases  earlier  this  year  for  $35  million — the 
total  cost  of  acquiring  all  of  the  leases? 

Whatever  the  reasons — luck,  shrewdness 
or  a  combination  of  the  two — Dyco  has  de- 
veloped in  less  than  10  years  into  the  na- 
tion's 86th  fastest-growing  company,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey  published  by  INC. 
magazine. 

Between  1975  and  1080  the  growth  In  all 
categories  has  been  enough  to  make  a  grown 
entrepreneur  cry: 

Revenues  and  earnings  have  grown  at  a 
compound  annual  rate  of  60  percent — reve- 
nues from  $3.4  million  to  $324  million,  net 
earnings  from  $871,000  to  $8.5  million.  And 
securities  analysts  are  estimating  that  In 
1981  revenues  will  Jump  nearly  40  percent, 
to  more  than  $45  million,  and  earnings  will 
climb  another  55  percent,  to  $13.5  million 
or  more. 

Subscriptions  to  Dyco's  oil  and  gas  invest- 
ment programs  have  grown  at  nearly  a  46 
percent  clip,  reaching  $45  nUllion  in  1980 
and  $65  million  this  year,  with  another  $90 
million  planned  for  1082. 

Natural  gas  reserves  have  grown  at  a  com- 
pound annual  rate  of  18.6  percent,  despite 
the  fact  that  production  has  been  rising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  37  percent.  At  the  end  of 
1980  about  38.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  proved 
developed  gas  reserves  were  worth  nearly  $90 
million,  and  that  value  Is  expected  to  rise 
with  higher  prices  in  the  futxire. 

Crude  oil  reserves  have  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  28  percent,  while  production  has  been 
rising  at  a  35  percent  rate.  Proved  developed 
reserves  of  822.000  barrels  were  worth  about 
$21  million  at  year-end. 

Return  on  average  shareholder  equity  has 
been  running  at  36  percent,  and  has  been 
slightly  above  that  level  the  past  two  years. 

Clearly,  such  startling  growth  rates  be- 
come more  difficult  to  match  with  growing 
size,  but  securities  analysts  la  the  Twin  Cities 


and  New  York  are  telling  clients  that  Dyco 
can  maintain  an  above-average  25  to  30  per- 
cent rate  over  the  next  several  years. 

The  architect  of  all  this  success  Is  a  slight, 
whlte-maned  54-year-oId  executive  who  left 
a  high-ranking  Job  with  Apache,  a  much 
larger  oil  and  gas  program  company,  because 
he  felt  uncomfortable  with  Apache's  effort  to 
diversify  into  a  variety  of  industrial  opera- 
tions. 

"I'm  a  geologist,  an  oUman,"  Dyer  ex- 
plained, "and  I'd  sit  in  those  management 
meetings  and  not  have  the  faintest  idea  what 
they  were  talking  about.  It  Just  wasn't  my 
cup  of  tea." 

Moreover,  while  Dyer  recognized  that  the 
diversification  of  the  1960s  helped  Apache 
prosper  when  the  oil  business  was  in  a  slump, 
he  had  been  listening  to  petroleum  econo- 
mists who  projected  sharp  price  improve- 
ment as  supply  and  demand  began  to  bal- 
ance in  the  1070s  and  '808. 

"It  was  ready  to  happen  (recovery  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry)  and  I  wanted  to  con- 
centrate on  that,"  Dyer  explained.  Two  years 
later,  of  course,  the  Arabs  made  it  aU  happen 
a  mite  sooner  than  he  expected. 

Because  Dyco  has  a  registration  statement 
before  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, Dyer  is  forced  to  mute  his  more  exu- 
berant inclinations  when  it  comes  to  talking 
about  his  company. 

Interviews  with  analysts  and  others  close 
to  the  Industry,  however,  indicate  several 
factors  in  Dyco's  success. 

One  is  the  cost  to  Investors,  which  under- 
cuts the  oil  and  gas  program  Industry  by 
about  10  percent.  Unlike  many  program 
companies.  Dyco  pays  all  dealer  fees  and 
registration  cosu.  In  addition,  the  spread 
between  its  Investment  and  Its  share  of  po- 
tential production  (Dyco  puts  in  25  percent 
of  a  program's  Investment  and  receives  40 
percent  of  program  revenues)  is  at  the  low 
end  of  the  Industry.  In  addition,  Dyco 
charges  no  management  fee.  as  others  do. 

"This  cuts  Into  our  profit  margins  ob- 
viously, but  I  think  It  lowers  our  sales  cost," 
Dyer  explained.  Under  any  circumstances, 
Dyco's  profit  margins — its  return  on  reve- 
nues— was  at  28.6  percent  last  year,  tops 
among  the  100  "fastest-growing"  companies 
cited  by  INC.  In  its  May  issue. 

Moreover,  Dyer  dictated  a  conservative 
approach  to  putting  Dyco's  drilling  pro- 
grams together. 

"My  objective  was  to  bring  consist- 
ency— stability — to  the  business."  he  ex- 
plained. As  a  result,  Dyco's  programs  are 
tuted  more  heavily  toward  drilling  near 
proved  production  than  toward  rank  wild- 
cats. 

For  example,  early  In  the  company's  his- 
tory, Dyer  picked  up  some  leases  in  the  Ana- 
darko Basin  on  some  shallow  gas  production 
that  had  been  abandoned  because  of  low 
output  and  low  prices. 

Dyer,  convinced  that  the  economics  of 
the  industry  was  bound  to  improve.  redriUed 
those  marginal  producers  as  close  to  the 
high-production  areas  as  the  spacing  rules 
allowed. 

Result:  Thanks  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo, 
prices  for  the  first  production  from  those 
leases  stood  at  about  45  cents  per  million 
cubic  feet,  nearly  three  times  the  price 
when  the  leases  were  acquired. 

In  short,  the  biggest  risk  was  not  whether 
commercial  quantities  of  production  could 
be  located,  but  rather  what  the  price  nUght 
be.  And  Dyer's  analysis  had  made  that  a 
reasonable  risk. 

In  a  high-risk  program,  heavily  oriented 
toward  exploratory  drilling,  the  Investor 
must  be  prepared  to  absorb  steep  losses  and 
hang  in  long  enough  to  average  those  out 
with  the  potential  sharp  gains. 

In  the  more  conservative  Dyco  programs, 
however,  the  aim  is  to  flatten  out  those 
peaks  and  valleys  and,  in  effect,  "shorten 
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the  hand-wringing  period"  that  the  inves- 
tor must  endure,  as  Dyers  puts  it. 

"It  keeps  the  customer  happy,  and  a 
happy  customer  keeps  coming  back,"  he  ex- 
plained. "And  that  means  lower  selling  costs. 
And  higher  profits." 


BUSINESS     FAILURES     APPROACH- 
ING DEPRESSION  LEVELS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
said  that  correction  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  causation,  and  how  true 
this  is.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  is 
more  than  just  a  stat'stical  coincidence 
that  the  record  high  interest  rate  levels 
we  have  experienced  over  the  past  2 
years  have  accompanied  near-record 
totals  in  the  number  of  American  busi- 
nesses that  are  failing — especially  in  the 
number  of  small  businesses  that  are 
failing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  current  rate 
of  failures  does  not  diminish,  we  may 
very  well  witness  the  failure  of  more 
American  businesses  in  a  single  year 
since  the  Great  Depression  year  of  1933. 

I  hold  high  interest  rates  as  the  cul- 
pable factor  and  principal  force  behind 
this  direction. 

Here  are  the  facts,  from  data  reported 
by  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  which  I  shall 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  recently  reported 
that,  during  the  week  which  ended  Sep- 
tember 3.  1981,  304  American  businesses 
failed.  In  the  following  week — a  short- 
ened business  week  because  of  the  Labor 
Day  holiday — 309  businesses  failed.  The 
nationwide  total  date  for  1981  is  11,385, 
an  increase  of  over  40  percent  for  the 
same  period  during  1980. 

A  September  13  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  quoted  a  Dim  &  Bradstreet 
vice  president  as  saying  that  "This  is 
the  most  pervasive  rise  in  business  fail- 
ures in  at  least  10  years." 

According  to  that  article,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  total  for  business  fail- 
ures in  the  United  States  will  exceed 
13,000  in  1981;  the  last  time  this  figure 
was  exceeded  was  in  1966. 

What  is  really  ominous,  however,  is 
the  weekly  rate  of  business  failures.  This 
now  stands  at  316  a  week.  If  this  rate 
does  not  change,  we  will  witness  the  fail- 
ure of  over  16,400  American  businesses 
this  year— slightly  less  than  the  17,075 
business  failures  in  1961. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  weekly  failure  rate  will  increase  dur- 
ing the  final  quarter  of  1981,  as  bank- 
ruptcies, foreclosures,  and  receiverships 
take  place  at  accelerated  rates  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

So,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  1961 
total  would  be  surpassed,  giving  1981  the 
dubious  distinction  of  the  worst  year  for 
business  failures  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

What  the  crunch  of  these  figures  does 
not  reveal  is  the  severe  human  impact 
they  have  on  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses and  entrepreneurs.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  businesses  that  failed  this 
year  had  liabilities  of  less  than  $1,000,- 
000. 


Mr.  President,  a  large  firm  with  a 
healthy  cash  fiow  situation  can  cope  with 
high  interest  rates  more  readily  than  a 
small  business  can.  The  actual  cost  of  a 
million-dollar  loan  at  20  percent  for  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  equipment  is  sub- 
stantially reduced  through  interest  rate 
and  depreciation  writeoffs. 

For  the  small  businessman,  however, 
the  problem  is  that  he  will  probably  go 
under  before  he  can  take  advantage  of 
any  such  writeoffs  because  small  busi- 
nesses simply  do  not  have  the  cash  flow 
capability  that  large  firms  have. 

If  a  small  businessman  were  to  secure 
the  same  million  dollar  loan,  chances  are 
that  he  would  probably  have  to  lay  off 
several  employees  in  order  to  have  the 
ready  cash  to  make  the  large  interest 
payments.  So,  jobs  would  be  lost  and 
productivity  would  be  lost.  Income  would 
be  affected  and  so  would  ability  to  meet 
payments. 

Of  course,  there  are  businesses  that 
fail  every  year.  And  of  course,  there  are 
a  number  of  variables  involved,  including 
poor  management,  poor  marketing,  and 
poor  products. 

But  consider  this:  Nationwide  failure 
totals  began  to  increase  significantly  at 
the  end  of  1979,  precisely  the  time  at 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  decided 
to  put  the  squeeze  on  money  supply  by 
pulling  up  interest  rates. 

In  1979,  business  failures  totaled  7,564. 
This  increased  half  again  in  1980,  and 
will  probably  do  the  same  this  year. 

What  other  independent  factor  can 
anyone  identify  to  account  for  such  a 
dramatic  leap?  Is  it  because  people  do 
not  want  to  work?  Is  it  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram? Is  it  a  decline  in  productivity 
among  small  businesses?  Is  it  the  prir^ 
of  OPEC  oU? 

I  tlunk  that  none  of  these  is  so  directly 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  failed  American  businesses  as  is 
the  rate  it  costs  to  borrow  money. 

At  this  point,  it  does  little  good  for 
the  business  community — especially  for 
the  particularly  vulnerable  small  busi- 
ness community — to  curse  the  sickness 
wrought  by  high  interest  rates.  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues once  again  to  support  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  John  Stennis. 
This  legislation,  which  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring,  would  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Interest  Rates. 

Since  the  high  interest  rate  problem 
is  a  national  problem,  it  requires  a  res- 
olution that  has  the  backing  of  a  na- 
tional consensus.  Ihis  commission,  with 
its  broad  based  membership,  would  seek 
such  a  resolution,  and  would  report 
back  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  its  recommendations. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people, 
the  American  business  community,  or 
the  American  economy  can  long  stand 
the  single-minded  "go-it-alone"  ap- 
proach of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  wants  to  chaisten  the  economy  and 
slow  inflation  through  a  high  interest 
rate  policy,  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  want  to  experience  any 
repetition — statistical  or  otherwise — of 
the  Great  Depression. 


I  ask  that  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

Failures  Cumb  Above  Seven-Week  Low 

New  York,  September  8.— After  a  three- 
week  slackening,  commercial  and  industrial 
faUures  increased  In  the  week  ended  Septem- 
ber 3  to  304  from  the  280  in  the  previous 
week  which  had  been  the  smallest  total  in 
seven  weeks,  reports  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Busi- 
ness casualties  were  over  twice  as  heavy  as 
last  year  when  they  numbered  125  in  the 
similar  calendar  week. 

Liabilities  of  $100,000  or  more  were  in- 
curred by  148  of  the  concerns  falling  during 
the  week,  up  from  132  a  week  earlier  and  far 
above  the  66  of  this  size  a  year  earUer. 
SmaUer  casualties  with  liabUitles  under 
$100,000  also  upturned,  to  156  from  148  In 
the  preceding  week  and  outpaced  their  rate 
of  59  in  the  like  week  of  1980. 

Most  of  the  Increase  during  the  week  Just 
ended  was  concentrated  in  construction 
while  slight  upturns  took  place  In  manufac- 
turing and  service.  A  contrasting  ebb  ap- 
peared in  casualties  among  wholesalers  and 
retailers.  In  all  functions  except  retaUing. 
however,  more  than  twice  as  many  busi- 
nesses failed  as  in  the  comparable  week  last 
year.  And  the  toll  in  retailing  came  close  to 
running  that  high. 

The  Pacific  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  ac- 
coimted  for  nearly  all  of  the  upturn  in  cas- 
ualties in  the  latest  week. 

Numher  of  failure* 

Week  Ended  Sept.  3,  1081 304 

August  27,  1981 280 

August  20,  1081 335 

AugTist  13,  1081 349 

August  6,  1081 354 

July  30,  1081 346 

Year  to  date 11,076 

Average  i>er  week 317 

Average  per  week  (liabilities  $100,000 

or   more) 157 

Comparable  number  previous  year 

Week  Ended  Sept.  4,  1080 126 

Year  to  date 7,812 

Average  per  week 223 

Average  per  week  (liabUitles  $100,000 
or    more) 109 

FAn.URES  Hold  Steadt  Pace  nr  Holidat  Week 

New  York,  September  14.— Commercial 
and  industrial  failures  held  nearly  steady  at 
309  in  the  holiday-shortened  week  ended 
September  10,  reports  Ehm  &  Bradstreet. 
While  only  slightly  more  than  the  304  in 
the  preceding  week,  business  casualties  ex- 
ceeded their  year-ago  total  of  273  in  the  cor- 
responding calendar  week — a  po«t-h(rtld»y 
w«ek  m  1080  when  Labor  Day  came  earlier. 

Concerns  falling  with  Uabilities  <rf  $100,000 
or  more  levelled  at  149,  close  to  the  148  in 
the  previous  week  but  above  the  129  of  this 
size  last  year.  Smaller  casualties  Involving 
liabilities  under  $100,000  edged  to  160  from 
156  a  week  earlier  and  climbed  moderately 
from  their  year-eartler  rate  of  144. 

Mixed  trends  prevailed  by  types  ot  opera- 
tion. Among  retail  and  service  businesses, 
failures  increased  during  the  holiday  week 
whereas  declines  occurred  in  other  functions. 
In  fact,  casual  ties  also  fell  short  of  1980 
levels  in  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
though  a  climb  persisted  in  other  categories 
with  a  particularly  strong  rise  from  a  year 
ago  in  retailing. 

In  five  geographic  regions,  business  casual- 
ties Increased  during  the  week  just  ended. 
The  West  South  Central  States  led  the  up- 
turn. In  the  four  other  major  areas,  failiu'ea 
slackened,  with  the  et«tipeeX,  drop  In  the  P»- 
dfio  St*tea. 
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Number  of  failures 

Week  Ended  September  10.  19B1 309 

September  3.  1981 304 

August  27.   1981. 280 

August  20,  1981 336 

August   13.   1981 -  349 

August  6.   1981 3S4 

Tear  to  date 11,386 

Average  per  week 316 

Average  per  week  (UabtUties  8100,000 

or    more) 168 

Comparable  number  previous  year 

Week  Ended  Sept.  11.  1980 273 

Year  to  date... „. -     8.085 

Average  per  week 226 

Average  per  week  (UablUUes  $100,000 

or  more) 110 

FAILURE  TRENDS  SINCE  1920 


Failu.e 

rate  per 
10,000 

Averaie 

Number 

liability 

of 

Total  failure 

listed 

per 

Yur 

failures 

liabilities 

concerns 

failure 

IKO 

8.881 

$295. 121. 000 

48 

$33,230 

1921 

19. 652 

627.401.000 

102 

31, 926 

ISZ2 

23.676 

623,  895,  000 

120 

26,351 

1«3 

18. 718 

539,  387,  OOO 

93 

28,817 

IK4 

20, 615 

543, 226, 000 

100 

26, 351 

IKS 

21,214 

443,  744,  000 

100 

20, 918 

net 

21.773 

409,  233. 000 

101 

18, 795 

IM7 

23. 146 

520.105.000 

106 

22,471 

I«8 

23,842 

489,  559, 000 

109 

20,534 

l»9 

22.909 

483,  252, 000 

104 

21,094 

I9» 

26.355 

668.  282.  000 

122 

25, 357 

U31 

28. 285 

736.  310,  000 

133 

26, 032 

1932 

31, 822 

928, 313, 000 

154 

29, 172 

1933 

19, 859 

457, 520, 000 

100 

23, 038 

1934 

12,091 

333, 959, 000 

61 

27,621 

193S 

12,244 

310, 580. 000 

62 

25,366 

1936 

9,607 

203,173,000 

48 

21,148 

I«7 

9,490 

183,  253, 000 

46 

19,310 

n3> 

12,836 

246.  505,  000 

61 

19,  201 

I«9 

14,768 

182,  5?0,  000 

70 

12,  359 

19« 

13,619 

166.  684. 000 

63 

12,  239 

1941 

11,848 

136,101.000 

55 

11,488 

19tt 

9,405 

100.  763, 000 

45 

10,713 

I90 

3,221 

45,  339,  000 

16 

14,076 

I9M 

1,222 

31,  660,  000 

7 

25,908 

I9« 

809 

30,  225,  000 

4 

37,361 

!9« 

1,129 

67.  349,  000 

5 

59,654 

1947 

3, 474 

204,612,000 

H 

58,898 

194* 

5,250 

23t,  620, 000 

20 

44,690 

I9«9 

9,246 

308, 109, 000 

34 

33, 323 

19S0 

9,162 

248,  283, 000 

34 

27,099 

1951 

8.058 

259.  547,  000 

31 

32,210 

1962 

7.611 

283,314.000 

29 

37, 224 

1953 

8,862 

394, 153,  000 

33 

44, 477 

1954 

11,086 

462, 628, 000 

42 

41,731 

1966 

10,969 

449,  380.  000 

42 

40,968 

1966 

12,686 

562,697,000 

48 

44,356 

1957 

13,  739 

615,  293, 000 

52 

44,784 

1966 

14,964 

728,258,000 

56 

48,667 

19S9 

14.053 

692,  808. 000 

52 

49,300 

1966 

15,  445 

938.  630.  000 

57 

60,772 

1961 

17,075 

1,090,123,000 

61 

63,813 

1962 

15. 78? 

1,213,601,000 

61 

76,898 

1963 

14. 374 

1,  352,  593, 000 

56 

94,100 

1964 

13,501 

1,  329,  223, 000 

53 

98,  454 

1965 

13,  514 

1,321,666,000 

53 

97,800 

1966 - 

13.061 

1,  385, 659, 000 

52 

106,091 

1967 

I2.38t 

1, 265,  227, 000 

49 

102,332 

1968 

9,636 

940.  996,  OnO 

39 

97,651 

1969 

9,151 

1,142,113,000 

37 

124,767 

1970 - 

10,748 

1,887,751,000 

44 

175, 638 

1971 

10, 326 

1,916.929,000 

42 

185,611 

1972 

9,566 

2,  000,  244.  OOO 

38 

209, 099 

1973 - 

1974 

9,345 

2.  298,  606. 000 

36 

245,  972 

9,915 

3, 0'.3, 137,000 

38 

307, 931 

1975 

11,432 

4,380,170,000 

43 

383. 150 

1976 

9,628 

3,011,271,000 

35 

312,762 

1977 

7,919 

3, 095,  317, 000 

28 

390,872 

1978 

6,619 

2, 656, 006, 000 

24 

401,270 

1979... 

7.564 

2.667,362,000 

28 

352, 639 

• 

CONSULTATION    ON    U.S.    REFUGEE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  1982 

O  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed admiss  on  of  refugees  to  the  United 
States  for  fiscal  year  1982  under  the 
terms  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  Public 
Law  96-212.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  re- 
quested that  I  chair  this  consultation 


hearing  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy. 

At  the  hearing  the  President's  repre- 
sentatives; Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith;  Ambassador  Walter  J. 
Stoessel,  Jr.,  Under  Secreary  for  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State;  and  David 
B.  Swoap,  Under  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  submitted  the  re- 
port on  U.S.  refugee  progrsuns  required 
by  section  207(e)  of  the  act. 

In  fulfillment  of  the  statutory  obliga- 
tion that  the  committee  act  to  have  the 
results  of  the  hearing  printed  in  the 
Record,  I  am  submitting  today  the  sum- 
mary of  the  President's  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  Attorney  General's  prepared 
statement,  the  opening  statement  of  Sen- 
ator SxRUM  Thurmond,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  my 
opening  statement. 

I  ask  that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
summart   of  report  to  the   congress   on 
Proposed  Refugee  Admissions  and  Allo- 
cations FOR  Fiscal  Year  1982 

BACKGROUND 

This  Is  a  summary  of  the  Report  to  the 
Congress  on  Refugee  Admissions  and  Alloca- 
tions for  Fiscal  Year  1981  which  initiates  the 
"appropriate  consultation"  set  out  in  Section 
207(e)  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  The  Re- 
port, which  embodies  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  refugee  admissions  for  Fiscal  Year 
1982,  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  focus 
on  the  domestic  and  International  concerns 
which  Influence  the  complex  decisionmaking 
process  of  determining  refugee  admissions 
levels. 

The  hearings  on  refugee  admissions,  which 
Include  discussions  In  person  by  designated 
cabinet-level  representatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent, are  Intended  to  review  the  refugee  sit- 
uation, to  project  the  extent  of  possible  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  pro- 
posed admission  of  refugees  Is  Justified  by 
humanitarian  concerns  or  is  otherwise  In  the 
national  Interest.  The  President's  proposal 
has  been  developed  with  regard  to  the  views 
expressed  by  state  and  local  governments, 
private  voluntary  om:anlzatlons  and  public 
Interest  groups.  Refugee  reports  received 
from  U.S.  embassies  throughout  the  world, 
the  Special  Refugee  Advisory  Panel  report, 
and  studies  done  and  views  expressed  by  con- 
cerned nersons  have  also  been  considered  In 
developing  proposed  admissions  levels.  After 
receiving  the  responses  from  the  members  of 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ■ 
President  will  make  his  final  determination 
on  refugee  admissions  levels  and  allocations 
for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

U.S.   REFUGEE   POLICY 

The  United  States  emphasizes  the  use  of 
diplomatic  means  to  minimize  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  refugee  flows  and  supports  the 
principal  of  International  responses  to  refu- 
gee problems  by  encouraging  the  broadest 
possible  participation  of  other  countries 

The  U.S.  response  to  worldwide  refugee 
problems  consists  of  two  major  compo- 
nents— relief  and  resettlement.  Within  these 
categories,  our  basic  policy  Is:  (1)  to  em- 
phasize emergency  relief  assistance  to  refu- 
gees In  place;  (2)  to  support  voluntary 
repatriation  whenever  possible;  (3)  to  facili- 
tate resettlement  In  country  of  asylum  or  In 
p.  third  country;  (4)  and  In  the  case  of  those 
for  whom  U.S.  resettlement  Is  the  only  alter- 
native, to  admit  refugees  who  are  of  special 


humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  States, 
or  otherwise  in  the  national  Interest. 

To  carry  out  these  policy  objectives,  the 
United  States  places  maximum  reliance  on 
appropriate  international  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC), 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF),  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
(UNRWA)  and  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  Migration  (ICM) . 
Refugee  relief 

During  FY  1981,  U.S.  support  for  Interna- 
tional relief  programs  which  are  often  more 
humane  and  less  costly  than  resettlement  In 
the  United  States,  Included  major  relief  pro- 
grams In  Kampuchea,  Pakistan,  Somalia,  and 
for  Palestinian  refugees  In  the  Middle  East 
(Table  I). 

Voluntary  repatriation 

In  addition  to  providing  humanitarian 
relief  for  refugees  overseas  during  FY  1981, 
the  United  States  participated  through  In- 
ternational organizations  and  with  other 
governments  to  support  voluntary  repatria- 
tion. Large-scale  repatriation  of  Africans  in 
1979  and  1980  resulted  in  the  return  of  ap- 
proximately 500,000  refugees. 

In  recent  years,  the  UNHCR  successfully 
completed  the  voluntary  repatriation  of  refu- 
gees In  Bangladesh  to  Burma.  Despite  diffi- 
culties, the  UNHCR  continues  to  work  for 
possible  voluntary  repatriation  of  Lao  and 
Khmer. 

Resettlement  in  third  countries 

The  United  States  encourages  the  inter- 
national community  to  provide  resettlement 
opportunities  for  refugees.  Countries  which 
have  resettled  significant  numbers  of  In- 
dochinese  refugees  since  1976  Include  China, 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Hong  Kong  (Table  IV).  As  part  of  this 
effort,  the  United  States  is  working  closely 
with  UNHCR  and  voluntary  agencies  in  ex- 
ploring resettlement  possibilities  for  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  in  Surlname  and  Belize. 
V.S.  refugee  admissions 

The  U.S.  refugee  admissions  program 
strives  to  ensure  that  refugees  admitted  to 
the  United  States  have  appropriate  sponsor- 
ships, receive  adequate  services  upon  arrival, 
and  that  Federal  resources  available  for  refu- 
gee resettlement  are  effectively  utilized. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  an  admissions  celling  of 
217,000  refugees  was  established.  Approxi- 
mately 155,000  will  have  been  admitted  by 
September  30  (Table  II).  The  difference  be- 
tween the  ceiling  and  actual  admissions 
numbers  reflects  increasingly  restrictive 
emigration  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  management  decision  to  delay  admis- 
sion of  significant  numbers  of  Indochlnese  to 
permit  overseas  English-language  training 
and  orientation. 

Because  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  refu- 
gee aopUcants  for  U.S.  admission  and  the 
limited  resources  for  absorbing  refugees  we 
have  developed  and  are  continuing  to  refine 
criteria  for  refugee  admissions  said  have 
established  a  priority  system  for  applicants 
with  special  ties  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
groups  determined  to  be  of  special  humani- 
tarian concern. 

PROPOSES    fiscal    year    1982    ADMISSIONS 

In  response  to  urgent  humanitarian  needs 
together  with  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
concerns,  the  President  proposes  to  admit  up 
to  173.000  refugees  to  th<>  United  States  dur- 
ing FY  1982.  deoendont  upon  the  continuing 
need  for  refugee  resettlement  at  anticipated 
levels  throughout  the  twelve  month  period 
(table  ni). 

The  173,000  protected  admissions  Include 
120,000  refugees  from  Asia,  42.500  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
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5,600  refugees  from  the  Near  East,  3,000  ref- 
ugees from  Africa  and  2,000  refuget«  from 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  adjustment  to  permanent  resident  alien 
status  of  up  to  5,000  persons  who  were  pre- 
viously granted  asylum  In  the  United  States 
and  have  been  in  the  United  States  as  ref- 
ugees for  at  least  one  year,  pursuant  to  Title 
II,  Section  209(b)  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 
Asia 

The  proposed  admissions  ceiling  for  Asian 
refugees  for  FY  1982  is  120,000.  Of  the  pro- 
posed admissions,  200  will  be  reserved  for 
Asians  other  than  Indochlnese. 

The  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  continues 
to  present  a  major  threat  to  the  safety  of 
refugees  and  the  stability  of  the  region.  By 
the  end  of  September  1981,  the  refugee  pop- 
ulation will  be  approximately  300,000,  but  at 
least  another  120,000  are  projected  to  arrive 
during  FY  1982. 

Countries  in  the  region  granting  temporary 
uylum  do  so  in  the  expectation  that  their 
existing  refugee  populations  will  continue  to 
decrease  and  that  the  world  community,  with 
the  United  States  In  the  lead,  will  provide 
resettlement  for  new  arrivals. 

An  inadequate  resettlement  effort  could 
signal  a  change  in  VS.  refugee  policy,  with 
a  resultant  surge  In  the  flight  of  refugees, 
and  could  lead  to  forcible  repatriation  or 
push-offs  of  boats  back  to  sea.  There  Is  need 
to  continue  a  VS.  policy  which  will  main- 
tain the  principle  of  first  asylum,  save  lives 
and  reduce  political  Instability  In  the  region. 
Soviet   Union  and  Eastern  Europe 

The  proposed  admissions  celling  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  E^irope  is  42.500. 
Although  continuing  restrictive  Soviet  emi- 
gration policies  are  likely  to  result  in  lower 
admissions  numbers,  the  proposed  admis- 
sions manifest  the  clear  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  emigration. 

Eastern  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
fleeing  to  the  West  In  Increasing  numbers. 
There  la  substantial  domestic  support  for 
the  admissions  programs  from  this  region 
for  reasons  of  ethnic  and  religious  ties  and 
as  a  me<uis  of  assisting  those  fleeing  the  con- 
sequences of  the  communist  systems  (Table 
VI). 

Near  East 
The  proposed  admissions  celling  to  meet 
resettlement  needs  for  refugees  from  the 
Near  Bast  Is  5,500  and  Is  In  response  to,  but 
not  limited  to,  situations  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq. 

Africa 

The  proposed  admissions  number  for  refu- 
gees from  Africa  is  3,000.  This  projection  Is 
based  on  a  best  estimate  of  the  numbers 
who  may  qualify  for  refugee  status  and  may 
wish  to  apply.  Despite  the  turbulence  In  a 
number  of  African  countries,  many  refugees 
have  been  granted  asylxim  within  the  region 
where  the  U.S.  provides  a  major  portion  of 
funding  for  care  and  maintenance  through 
International  organizations. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 

The  proposed  admissions  number  for  refu- 
gees from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
is  2,000  and  will  be  used  primarily  for  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  their  families,  persons  un- 
der Ufe-threatenlng  conditions  and  for  fam- 
ily reunification.  Current  and  former  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  other  cases  of  special  hu- 


manitarian concern  within  their  country  of 
nationality  or  habitual  residence  will  be 
considered  for  admission  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 102(a)  (42)B  of  the  INA  as  amended. 

The  refugee  resettlement  program  histori- 
cally has  enjoyed  broad  public  support  in  the. 
United  States.  During  Fiscal  Years  1980  and 
1981,  an  estimated  373,000  refugees  (exclud- 
ing Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants)  have  been 
resettled  In  U.S.  communities,  generating 
unprecedented  levels  of  commitment  and  In- 
volvement on  the  part  of  U.S.  citizens,  pri- 
vate agencies,  ethnic  communities  and  state 
and  local  governments.  Resettling  refugees 
m  these  numbers  has  caused  some  strain  on 
state,  community  and' private  resources. 

Many  of  the  new  refugee  arrivals  tend  to 
have  lees  education,  fewer  transferable  job 
skills  and  less  knowledge  of  English  than 
earlier  arrivals.  Consequently  they  have  a 
greater  need  for  transitional  assistance  once 
they  arrive  In  the  United  States  Due  In  large 
part  to  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  new  refugee  arrivals  combined  with  pre- 
vailing economic  conditions,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  use  of  cash  assistance  by 
refugees.  Available  data,  however,  show  that 
refugee  employment  and  self-sufficiency  in- 
crease with  the  length  of  time  a  refugee  Is 
in  the  country. 

To  help  ease  the  transition  before  a  refu- 
gee arrives  In  the  United  States,  a  program 
of  English-language  training  and  cultural 
orientation  has  been  implemented  in  the 
overseas  Refugee  Processing  Centers  in 
Southeast  Asia   during  the  last   year. 

High  concentrations  of  refugees  In  certain 
localities  have  had  substantial  impacts  on 
community  resources,  particularly  low  cost 
housing  and  education.  Therefore,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  coordinate  refugee  resettle- 
ment planning  among  state  and  local  officials, 
private  voluntary  resettlement  agencies  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  and  to  alleviate  the 
Impact  In  communities  where  many  refugees 
live.  While  problems  in  resettling  large  num- 
bers of  refugees  are  genuine,  so  is  the  com- 
mitment to  the  American  tradition  of  provid- 
ing a  homeland  to  those  fleeing  persecution 
at  all  levels  (Table  VII).  It  is  anticipated 
that  consultations  with  regard  to  the  reset- 
tlement process  will  Increase  In  the  coming 
year. 

ESTIMATED   COST  OP   REFUGEE   MOVEMENT  AND 
RESETTLEMENT 

Cost  associated  with  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance, processing,  transportation  and  Initial 
reception  and  placement  of  refugees  are 
borne  by  the  Department  of  State.  Once 
refugees  arrive  in  this  country,  they  are  eli- 
gible for  many  of  the  same  services  available 
to  disadvantaged  Americans.  Costs  associated 
with  these  services  are  borne  by  many  other 
federal  agencies,  but  primarily  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS). 

This  estimate  includes  expenditures  for 
programs  which  directly  assist  refugees.  Sig- 
nificant expenditures  for  refugee  assistance 
are  also  made  through  job  training,  pro- 
grams, public  housing  activities  and  various 
other  federal  and  state  programs  which  assist 
refugees  as  part  of  a  broader  population  of 
needy  Americans  ( Table  VIII ) . 
[Attachment  to  Draft  Summary  Report  to 
the  Congress  on  Proposed  Refugee  Admis- 
sions and  Allocations  for  Fiscal  Year  1982 1 

INTRODUCTION   TO   FITLL   REPORT 

The  annual  Congressional  consultations  on 


refugee  admiSBlons  provide  a  imlque  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration to  focus  on  both  the  domestic  and 
international  aspecte  of  U.S.  refugee  policy. 

ThU  Report  to  the  Congress,  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 
consists  of  four  sections.  Section  I  provides 
a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  world 
refugee  situation,  the  U.S.  refugee  policy 
and  the  implemenUtlon  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  during  Fiscal  Year  1981.  Attachment 
I,  Country  Reports  on  the  World  Refugee 
Situation,  contains  81  country  reports  on 
refugee  policies,  programs  and  problems  and 
draws  attention  to  trends  which  may  have  • 
bearing  on  U.S.  policies  and  programs  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Section  II  proposes  ceUlngs  for  refugee  ad- 
missions for  Fiscal  Year  1982  and  justtfles 
the  aUocatlon  of  these  numbers  among  refu- 
gees of  special  concern  to  the  United  States. 
Refugee  admissions  criteria  and  prioritized 
admissions  categories  are  provided.  General 
plans  for  processing  and  moving  refugee  ap- 
plicanu  are  indicated.  Refugee  resettlement 
in  other  countries  and  the  Impact  of  the 
U.S.  refugee  admissions  program  on  our  for- 
eign poUcy  Interests  are  also  Included.  At- 
tachment II  provides  specific  procedures  for 
selecting  and  processing  Indochlnese  refugee 
applicants  to  the  United  States. 

Section  III  describes  the  present  U.S.  do- 
mestic resettlement  process  and  analyzes  the 
demographic,  social,  and  economic  impact  of 
refugee  admissions.  The  need  for  improve- 
mente  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  con- 
sultations with  state  and  local  governments, 
voluntary  resetUement  agencies,  and  the 
federal  government  Is  Indicated. 

Section  IV  provides  the  estimated  costs 
of  U.S.  refugee  admissions  and  resettlement 
for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

The  Administration  is  committed  to 
strengthening  and  implementing  the  U.S. 
refugee  policy  consistent  with  our  domestic 
and  International  concerns.  The  task  of  bal- 
ancing these  fatcors  has  become  even  more 
difficult  In  recent  years  as  increased  refugee 
admissions  and  economic  conditions  in  this 
country  have  heightened  public  concern 
about  the  domestic  Impact  of  our  refugee 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Americans 
offer  to  sponsor  new  arrivals  and  constituent 
Interest  in  specific  groups  of  refugees  con- 
tinues. With  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  the  Administra- 
tion win  continue  to  review  and  strengthen 
the  refugee  admissions  program  so  that  It 
meets  humanitarian  as  well  as  national  and 
International  requirements  within  available 
resources. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  provides  a  frame- 
work for  this  co<^)eratlve  effort  and  man- 
dates the  development  of  coordinated  poli- 
cies and  programs.  Meeting  this  challenge 
will  require  close  collaboration  among  state 
and  local  governments,  private  voluntary 
agencies,  international  organizations,  fed- 
eral agencies,  and  the  Congress. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Refugee  Act.  this  docu- 
ment embodies  the  President's  proposals  for 
Fiscal  year  1982  and  is  Intended  to  Initiate 
the  Congressional  consultations  set  out  In 
Section  207  of  the  Act  and  to  elicit  responses 
from  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. After  considering  the  views  of  the 
Congress  expressed  during  consultations,  the 
President  win  determine  refugee  admissions 
levels  and  allocations  for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
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TABLE  I.-U.S.  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 


Fiscal  year  1981 
estimate  as  of 
SepL  15, 1981 


Fiscal  year  1982 

appropriation 

request 


United  Nations  High  Commissioner  tor  Refugees  (UNHCR): 
Care  and  maintenance  assistance  in  Southeast  Asia — 

Orderly  Departure  Program 

Africa 

Latin  America 

Pakistaa - 

Ottief. 


{37.820.000 

300.000 

50,000,000 

3,500,000 

30,000,000 

1,000,000 


S29, 535. 000 

300.000 

58,000,000 

1.000,000 

24, 150. 000 

1,000,000 


UNHCR  subtotal - 

United  Nations  Relief  and   Works  Agency  for   Palestine 

Refugees  in  the  Near  Fast  (UNRWA).. -.. 

Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Refugees  Resettling  in  Israel... 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC): 

Ordinary  budget - 

Political  prisoners.. — 

Africa 

Latin  America: 

El  Salvador. 

Nicaragua.. 


122,620,000 

62,000.000 
25,000,000 


113,985,000 

67,000.000 
12. 500. 000 


1.500.000 
1.500,000 
7,000,000 

500.000 
250. 000 


1.500,000 
"7,666.006 


Fiscal  year  1981  Fiscal  year  1982 
estimate  as  of  appropriation 
Sept  15, 1981  request 


Near  East: 

Pakistan. 

Lebanon 

Iraq.- 

Other  (East  Timor). 


1.000,000  . 

1,000,000  . 
200,000 
200,000 


ICRC  subtotal. 


13.150,000 


8.500,000 


Other: 

Khmer  relief 

Pakistan  relief.. 

Africa:  special  projects - 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Migration  (ICM)i 
Refugee  resettlement  projects 


30,000,000 

12, 000. 000 

750,000 

5,000,000 

2,400,000 


20,000,000 


12,  OW,  000 
4,  450, 000 
1,000,000 


Other  subtotaL. 


50, 150, 000 


37, 450, 000 


Subtotal,  refugee  program 

Other  assistance: 

Food  for  PeKe  (Public  Law  480,  title  II). 

AID  495(f) 

African  rehabilitation  assistance 


272,920,000 

80.900.000 
14.250.000 


239, 435, 000 
74. 800. 000 

'"26,"o66,"666 


Grand  total 


368, 070, 000 


334.235.000 


•  In  addition  to  these  contributions,  the  United  States  also  provided  ICM  with  J95,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  will  provide  up  to  U12.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982  lor  transportation  costs  of 

TABLE    ll.-ESTIMATEO    REFUGEE    ADMISSIONS,    FISCAL 
YEAR  1981 


refugees  resettled  in  the  United  States. 

TABLE    III.-PROPOSED    REFUGEE    ADMISSIONS,    FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 


Area  of  origin 


Estimated 
Authorized  arrivals  in  the 
admissions      United  States 


Area  of  ori|in 


Proposed 
admissions 


Indochina 165,600  125,000 

Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe .  39, 900  20, 800 

Near  East 4,500  4,000 

Africa - 3.000  2.200 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  4,000  2,000 

ToUl -  217,000  154,000 


Asia 

Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eiuope: 

Soviet  Union 

Eastern  Europe 

Near  East -. 

Africa 

Latin  America  and  the  CaribbMii. 

Total 


120.000 
42,500 

(33,000) 
(9.S00) 
VMO 
3,(m 
2,000 


•173,000 


■  It  is  understood  that  this  is  a  ceiling  and  not  a  goal  and  thai 
to  the  extent  possible  consistent  with  needs  and  objectives  the 
pro|ram  will  be  managed  to  admit  fewer  than  the  authorized 
ceiling. 


TABLE  IV.-INDOCHINESE  DEPARTURES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THIRD  COUNTRIES,  APRIL  1975  TO  JULY  19«1 


From— 


Hong 

Kong  Indonesia 


Japan       Macau    Malaysia 


Philip- 
pines Singapore 


Thailand 
(boat) 


Thailand 
(land) 


Direct  de- 
Other   partures  > 


RPC's 


Total 


To— 

Argentina -  29  2  0  0  0  0 

Aultralia 2,321  8,643  212  166  23,240  1,030 

Beliium 155  175  72  0  467  29 

Canada      13,309  8,821  200  1,492  20,819  1,891 

China..- 34  0  "  ,?  «?  .2 

Denmark 617  158  8  "  .  J5*  ,*! 

France.. 930  1,113  46  3  4,270  716 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 2,241  2,275  16  12  3.M9  463 

Italy                - -.  Ill  28  0  0  771  6 

Netherlands - - 396  59  25  0  1,316  265 

New  Zealand 272  413  2  0  1,312  158 

Norway 333  34  169  5  95  94 

Sweden    105  731  0  289  1.148  4 

Switzerland 584  542  55  «  Z-*"  JH 

United  Kingdom 11.622  46  84  111  341  238 

Other'..... 10,334  200  113  152  993  417 

Total  Third  Country _  43,393  23,240  1,002  2,385  61,499  5,539 

Total  United  States 41,063  37,875  2,500  1,945  79,649  8,037 

Grand  total - 84,456  61,115  3,502 


1 

1,622 

231 

715 

0 

375 

1,928 

2,497 

1,006 

1,462 

18 

1,269 

6 

1,645 

564 

551 


0 

4,826 

56 

4,484 

5 

237 

2,264 

1,103 

149 

185 

271 

333 

2 

312 

601 

206 


1,242 

8,708 

1,746 

17,374 

2,547 

16 

50,317 

3,650 

631 

147 

1,245 

92 

1 

2,067 

455 

3,667 


7 

0 

0 

1,281 

3,616 

183 

49 

54,623 

842 

653 

4 

4,429 

7,325 

871 

16 

77, 317 

0 

263.000 

0 

255,588 

199 

3 

7 

2,081 

12,945 

3,228 

27 

77,787 

574 

937 

1.445 

19, 102 

177 

103 

0 

2.982 

155 

281 

4 

4.278 

261 

23 

19 

3,994 

0 

1 

216 

2,641 

0 

381 

2 

2,669 

761 

202 

11 

8,930 

1,027 

145 

5 

15,239 

545 

188 

1 

17,367 

13,890 
4,500 


15.034 
22.188 


93,905 
149, 391 


28.434 
2,632 


270, 199 
125, 341 


1,806 
39,908 


560,329 
515, 029 


4,330      141,148        13,576         18,390        37,222      243,296        31,066      395,540       41,717    1,075,358 


<  "Other  country"  direct  departures  do  not  include  5.000  locally  settled  in  Hong  Kong  between 
1975  and  late  1978.  »»ho  were  moved  from  Vietnam  to  Hong  Kong  by  "semi-direct  departure". 
"Other  country'  direct  departures  further  exclude  about  4  000  ethnic  Chinese  moved  from  Vietnam 
by  ICRC  for  local  settlement  in  Taiwan  between  1976  and  1980. 


J  "Other  country"  departures  from  Hong  Kong  camps  include  9.000  boat  refugees  who  arrived 
there  in  1975  and  were  locally  settled  in  Hong  Kong.  "Other  country"  departures  from  "other 
exclude  6,000  refugees  locally  settled  in  Taiwan  in  1975.  '  'Other  country"  also  excludes  about  M)00 
Muslims  from  Kampuchea,  moved  from  camps  in  Thailand  to  settle  in  Malaysia,  about  2.000  in 
1975-76  and  3.000  in  198()-8I. 
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Countries 


October  November  December      January    February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Total, 

fiscal  year 

August  September  1981 


Boat  refugees: 

Hong  Koni 445 

Macau 47 

Indonesia 2,027 

Japan 195 

Malaysia 2,046 

Philippinat 958 

Singapore 978 

Thailand 1,575 

Otbar 22 

Total  boat 8,293 

Land  refugees  to  Thailand: 

From  Laos 6,322 

New  Khmer  1 4,600 

Total  land 10,922 

Grand  total 19,215 


328 

299 

273 

204 

816 

1,051 

1,239 

1,110 

74 

26 

86 

0 

14 

30 

43 

123 

734 

142 

147 

427 

294 

1,170 

1.489 

992 

5 

340 

0 

30 

9 

81 

117 

325 

2,201 

1.200 

2,464 

1,215 

1,094 

3,500 

5,370 

2,325 

688 

28 

154 

289 

463 

1,015 

923 

1,434 

868 

41 

116 

182 

153 

609 

1,914 

948 

1.511 

2,266 

2,331 

1,683 

2,250 

3,273 

3,209 

2,677 

1 

0 

53 

0 

57 

62 

0 

215 

6,410         4,342         5,624         4,030         5,150       10,791        14,304       10,149 


3,725 
850 


4,029 
1,211 


4,506 

1,831 


4,966 
1,717 


3,800 
17,826 


3,460 
13,938 


1,542 
2,513 


1,891 

0 


4,575        5,240        6,337         6,683       21,626       17,398        4,055 


1,891 


10,985        9,582       11,961       10,713       26,776       28.189       18,359       12,040 


1.434 7,199 

,£  530 

«6 7,768 

111  _ 1.213 

1,022  22,437 

1,118  7,070 

423 6,232 

201  20,976 

0 --  418 

4,724 - 73,835 

1,800  36,041 

0 44,486 

1.800 80,527 

6.542 - 154,362 


>  Fifures  for  New  Khmer  represent  refugees  transferred  from  holding  centers  into  Phanat  Nikhoa  and  Mairut  (II)  for  resetttement  processing.  Reiabvely  small  numbers  of  Vietnamese  moved  from 
Thai-Kampuchean  border  are  also  included  in  "New  Khmer"  when  moved  to  these  processing  sites. 

TABLE  Vt.— REFUGEE  ARRIVALS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Sep- 
Janu-        Febru-  August       tember  Total 

ary  ary        March  April  May  June  luly  (estimate)  (estimate)    (estimate) 


Novem-      Decem- 
October  ber  ber 


Soviet  Union  TCP 

Soviet  Union  non-TCP_ 

Total  Soviet  Union _ 

Romanian  TCP 

Other  Eastern  Europe 

Total  Eastern  Europe 466 


494 

502 
657 

612 
975 

859 
787 

596 
508 

287 
721 

214 
859 

147 

1.115 

90 
900 

58 

818 

40 
800 

35 
800 

3.934 
9.535 

595 

1.089 

1.159 

1.587 

1.646 

1.104 

1.008 

1.073 

1.262 

990 

876 

840 

835 

13.469 

222 

244 

214 
270 

192 
233 

113 
118 

213 
296 

203 
257 

178 
241 

163 

225 

100 
235 

100 
326 

198 
1.196 

200 
1.163 

2.096 
4.804 

484 


425 


231 


509 


460 


419 


388 


335 


426 


1.394 


1.363 


6,900 


TABLE  VII.— ARRIVALS  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  REFUGEES.  FIRST  10  MO  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1981,  AND  ESTIMATED  STAH  TOTALS  FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  REFUGEES  ARRIVING  SINCE  197 


State 

Arrivals 

fiscal  year 

1981  (Oct  1. 

1980    Ju'y  30, 

1981) 

Estimated 
total 

SUte 

Arrivals 

fiscal  year 

1981  (Oct  1. 

1980    July  30, 

1981) 

Estimated 
total 

Alabama . 

475 

2,317 

446 
3,378 
2,658 
177, 005 
8,596 
4,766 

274 
1,539 
9,520 
5,825 
6.420 

947 
19. 153 
3.890 
7.925 
6.742 
1.860 
11.901 

785 
5.923 
9.178 
8.992 
17.001 
1.494 
4.848 
1.050 
2.018 
2.054 

New  Hampshire 

72 

336 

Alaska.. 

81 

700 

451 

33.537 

1.358 

900 

38 

.    .                                       1.614 

New  Jersey-  ... 

810 

4  804 

Arizona 

New  Mexico -.  , 

661 

2  535 

Arkansas ■_ 

New  York..- 

3,896 

15,084 

California 

North  Carolina- 

753 

4.270 

Colorado 

North  Dakota- 

- 172 

601 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma— 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island , 

1,571 

- 1.354 

3^335 

3.471 

7« 

7.088 

7.075 

15.489 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

1.941 

1,972 

1,163 

- 200 

3.797 

532 

1.211 

1.203 

339 

1.716 

232 

864 

2.538 

19.980 
2.944 

South  Carolina. 

437 

1,902 

Idaho - - - 

South  Dakota— 

152 

902 

iniMis - 

Indiana.. 

Iowa..- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Maine 

Tennessee -. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia - 

Washington 

West  Virginia- _ 

666 

8,437 

..- - 1,404 

73 

2,185 

4,840 

97 

3,244 

45. 812 

6.607 

288 

15.  327 

23,826 

488 

Maryland 

MassKhusetU. 

Wisconsin— 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico... 

827 

0 

6.673 
371 

Michigan. -.. 

Minnesota 

1.314 

3,001 

209 

1,300 

77 

3M 

2S2 

349 
33 

Mississippi - - 

Missouri 

Montana. - - 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

Virgin  Islands 

Other. 

Unknown 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

10 
0 

78 

99,390 

514,615 

Note:  Preliminary  figures:  Prepared  by  HHS/ORR. 
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TABLE  VIII.— ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  REFUGEE  MOVEMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IDollan  in  fflilUoml 
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1981 
proiram 
total  cost 

1982 

A|«fKy 

1981 
program 
total  cost 

1982 

A|«ncy 

Arrivals 

Prior 
arrivals 

ToUl 

Arrivals 

Prior 
arrivals 

Total 

Dipartmentof  State: 

Voluntary  agencies  abroad 

Transportation 

...       129.7 
94.3 
79.5 

t39.1  . 

12.5  . 

83.6  . 
10.8  . 

(39.1 
12.5 
83.6 
10.8 

Preventive  healtfu- 

7.9 

5.0  . 

36.8  . 

7.1 



7.1 

Services  for  asylum  applicant]^ 

.._.._.•* 

ToUI,ORR 

Other  HHS: 

Aid  for  families  with  dependent  children.. 

Medicaid. - 

Supplementary  security  income 

ToUl,  HHS    

648.6 

107.9 
38.9 
13.0 

172.1 

25.0 
12.5 
2.5 

411.6 

74.9 
37.6 
7.3 

583.7 

Total,  State.                               

203.5 

246. 0  . 

246.0 

99.9 

50.1 

Daparttnent  of  Health  and  Human  Servicis: 

...       S39.0 
9.6 

135.0 
9.0  . 
21.0. 

S404.5 

539.5 

9.0 

21.0 

7.1 

9.8 

Office  of  Refutee  Resettlement: 

State-administered  programs 

808.4 
168.0 

212.1 
28.1 

531.4 
114.2 

743.5 

D.-partment  of  Agriculture:  Food  and  Nutrition  Ser- 
vice  

Education  assistance  for  children 

44.3 

142.3 

Federal  administration 

fcO  . 

7.i 

Grand  toUL             

1,179.9 

486.2 

645.6 

1,131.8 

Statement  or  WnLtAM   French   Smtth 

Bfr.  Chairman :  I  am  pleased  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  today  to  discuss  with 
you  the  Administration's  proposals  (or 
refugee  admissions  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982.  Our 
discussions  during  these  consultations  are 
particulbTly  Important  because  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980  Is  still  relatively  new  and  the 
elScacy  of  the  consultative  framework  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  remains  a  somewhat  open 
question.  The  Administration  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  making  the  consultations  effec- 
tive, and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  par- 
ticularly look  forward  to  these  joint  delibera- 
tions with  the  Committee. 

The  Flefugee  Act  of  1980,  in  some  aspects, 
broke  new  ground  and.  in  others,  represented 
a  codification  of  practices  which  had  devel- 
oped since  World  War  II.  As  you  know,  prior 
to  1980  the  Tmmlgration  and  Nationality  Act 
provided  two  avenueb  for  the  admission  of 
refugees. 

The  admission  of  conditional  entrants  was 
permitted  under  the  seventh  preference  of 
the  Inimigratlon  and  Nationality  Act  as  per- 
sons with  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
from  Comnunlst  or  Communist-controlled 
countries,  or  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  persons  not  fitting  this  definition  but 
otherwise  qualified  under  the  United  Nations 
Protocol  or  who  were  in  excess  of  available 
seventh  preference  numbers,  the  only  alter- 
native was  the  use  of  the  Attorney  General's 
parole  power  found  In  Section  212(d)(5)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Normally,  before  this  parole  power  was 
utilized  for  group  admissions,  representatives 
of  the  Administration  consulted  informally 
with  the  Judiciary  Committees  and.  when  re- 
quested, testified  in  formal  hearings.  The 
new  Act  cndlfles  these  procedures  and  pro- 
vides for  more  flexible  refugee  admissions 
authority  buc.  at  the  same  time,  makes  con- 
sultations n,andatory.  and  specifies  much 
more  precisely  the  type  of  information  de- 
sired by  the  Congress. 

In  conformity  with  United  Nations  Proto- 
col relatlag  to  refugees,  the  definition  of 
refugee  was  changed  to  eliminate  geographi- 
cal and  Ideological  limits,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  admitting  of  persons  from  their 
own  country  of  nationality,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  deal  with  political  prisoners  and 
with  other  situations  requiring  the  evacua- 
tion of  refugees  directly  from  their  country 
of  origin.  The  law  also  went  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  a  more  comprehensive 
framework  for  domestic  resettlement  of 
refugees. 

The  Act  was  an  Important  and  historic 
step  forward  in  the  formulation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  refugee  policy  In  its  Implemen- 
tation, It  requires  frequent  contact  with  the 
Congress  and  other  parties  Involved  in  ref- 
ugee alTalra. 


We  are  here  today  to  consult  formally,  as 
provided  by  the  Act,  on  the  proposed  num- 
t>ers  and  allocations  of  admissions  of  refugees 
of  special  concern  to  the  United  States  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  These  numl>ers  are  a  prod- 
uct of  intensive  Interagency  consultation 
within  the  Administration  aoid  are  intended 
to  reflect  our  best  Judgment  al>out  the  com- 
plex mix  of  domestic,  foreign  policy,  and  hu- 
manitarian considerations  which  will  be  af- 
fected by  these  numbers.  Additionally,  how- 
ever, we  are  here  to  discuss  the  various  prob- 
lems and  questions  which  have  arisen  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  Act. 

In  looking  at  the  requirements  for  the 
U.S.  refugee  admissions  program,  we  must 
take  Into  account  a  number  of  considera- 
tions. These  include  a  major  description  of 
the  major  refugee  situations  with  which  the 
international  community  currently  must 
deal. 

In  considering  the  extent  to  which  an  ad- 
missions program  to  the  United  States  should 
play  a  part  in  the  solution  to  such  a  problem, 
the  other  traditional  methods  pursued  by 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  must  be  evaluated. 

These  Include  the  possibility  of  voluntary 
repatriation  to  the  refugee's  country  of 
origin,  resettlement  in  a  country  of  first 
asylum,  resettlement  in  a  third  coimtry  other 
than  the  United  States,  and  as  a  last  resort, 
admission  into  the  U.S.  refugee  program. 

Certainly,  the  flrst  focus  of  our  attention 
must  be  to  assure  that  we  are  fully  utilizing 
all  available  alternative  means  to  deal  virlth 
such  problems  before  turning  to  the  solution 
of  resettlement  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though the  refugees  in  the  world  ntunber  In 
the  millions,  only  a  small  portion  can  be 
considered  for  admission  to  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  our  refugee  admissions 
program  serves  extremely  Important  United 
States  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy  In- 
terests. There  are  certain  refugees  who  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  United  States, 
either  by  virtue  of  previous  association  with 
this  country  or  because  the  implementation 
of  United  States  foreign  policies  may  have 
placed  such  refugees  in  particularly  threat- 
ening situations. 

Additionally,  some  refugees  have  close 
family  ties  with  persons  In  the  United  States: 
family  reunification — which  underlies  much 
of  our  immigration  law — is  a  major  factor 
in  selecting  refugees  for  admission  to  the 
United  States. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1982,  the  President  is  rec- 
ommending the  admission  of  up  to  173,000 
refugees  for  resettlement  In  the  United 
States.  This  figure  is  broken  down  into  the 
following  ceilings  for  particular  refugee 
groups  of  special  humanitarian  concern  to 
the  United  States: 


• 

Soviet  Unlwi 33.000 

E^astern  Europe 9,600 

Latin   Amertcn 2.000 

Africa    3.000 

Near  Eastern 6,800 

Asian 120,000 

As  the  Committee  Is  aware,  the  Soviets 
have  severely  restricted  emigration  during 
the  past  year.  Only  about  16,000  persons 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  this  fiscal  yew. 
Of  that  groiy),  approximately  13,000  will 
have  entered  the  United  States  by  the  end 
of  this  month,  as  compared  with  the  au- 
thorized admissions  level  of  33,000. 

By  contrast,  the  number  of  Eastern  Euro- 
peans seeking  refuge  has  risen  sharply  this 
year  placing  heavy  burdens  in  countries  of 
flrst  asylum,  particularly  Austria.  In  order 
to  respond  to  this  situation,  we  reallocated 
2,400  refugee  numbers  for  Eastern  Europeans 
last  July,  and  anticipate  that  nearly  all  of 
those  will  be  used. 

We  will  continue  to  press  for  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  Soviet  emigration  policies;  we  must 
also  take  note  of  the  considerably  Increased 
numbers  of  people  fleeing  Eastern  Europe. 
For  1982,  therefore,  the  administration  Is 
proposing  to  maintain  our  admissions  cell- 
ing for  persons  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year's  celling  of  33,000  to 
send  the  clearest  possible  signal  that  we  do 
not  accept  restrictive  Soviet  emigration  poli- 
cies. We  also  propose  an  admissions  celling 
of  9.500  for  Eastern  Europeans,  an  Increase 
that  will  permit  us  to  contribute  to  interna- 
tional resettlement  efforts  for  persons  escap- 
ing repression  and  persecution  In  their  bcHne 
countries. 

The  Administration  is  recommending  the 
admission  of  up  to  2,000  refugees  from 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  This  is 
2.000  less  than  the  ceiling  authorized  for 
FY  1981,  but  closely  reflects  the  level  of  ac- 
tual admissions  in  the  last  flscad  year.  The 
proposed  admissions  are  a  relatively  small 
number  because  of  the  traditional  practice 
of  countries  In  this  area  of  the  world  of 
grantine  political  asylum  to  persons  fleeing 
neighboring  countries.  Thus,  the  problems 
are  largely  solved  within  the  region. 

Special  problems,  however,  are  posed. by 
the  existence  of  substantial  numbers  of  po- 
litical prisoners  In  some  of  these  countries. 
In  conforming  with  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980, 
a  special  Presidential  determination  will  be 
required  to  allow  these  prisoners  to  be  proc- 
essed as  refugees  directly  from  tbelr  own 
country  of  nationality. 

While  nationals  of  Cuba  are  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  these  numbers,  the  present  status  of 
our  relations  with  the  Castro  Oovemment 
does  not  afford  a  means  by  which  this  could 
be  accomplished.  I  should  stress  that  mass 
asylum  situations  such  as  that  encountered 
in  the  Marlel  boatllft  in  1980  present  quite 
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different  problems,  to  a  large  extent  involv- 
ing questions  of  illegal  Immigration  \mder 
the  cover  of  application  for  asylum. 

The  Administration  is  dealing  with  these 
questions  separately,  and  as  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  the  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  Suljcommlttee  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  Administration  has  prepared  a 
series  of  legislative  measures  intended  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  mass  migra- 
tions, which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress shortly. 

Africa  is  an  area  with  Immense  refugee 
problems  but  also  an  area  where  asylum  and 
local  resettlement  in  neighboring  countries 
is  usually  a  possibility.  Additionally,  volun- 
tary repatriation  has  often  proven  possible. 
Zimbabwe,  Tanzania,  and  Angola  are  coun- 
tries in  which  repatriation  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Thus,  the  major  effort  by  the  International 
community,  with  the  United  States  playing 
a  leading  role,  has  been  to  provide  flnanclal 
support  for  emergency  care  and  feeding  in 
first  asylum  refugee  camps.  Given  the  extent 
of  the  unrest  in  Africa,  however,  there  are  in- 
stances where  refugees  are  unwelcome  and 
third  country  resettlement  must  tie  provided. 

The  Administration  proposal  provides  for 
the  admission  of  up  to  3,000  refugees  from 
Africa,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  ex- 
pected to  flee  repression  in  Ethiopia.  This 
proposal  represents  no  change  from  the  FY 
1981  celling.  Actual  admissions  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  approximately  2,200. 

The  celling  proposed  for  refugees  from  the 
Near  East  is  for  up  to  5,500  In  Fiscal  Year 
1982,  an  Increase  of  1.000  over  the  FY  1981 
celling:  actual  admissions  in  FY  1981  were 
4.400.  This  Is  in  recognition  of  the  volatile 
and  unpredictable  situation  In  the  area  gen- 
erally, but  with  particular  reference  to  prob- 
lems in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  At  present, 
the  very  great  bulk  of  the  refugees  from 
Afghanistan  are  being  cared  for  by  Pakistan 
but  authority  is  needed  to  admit  those  few 
with  special  ties  to  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, numbers  are  proposed  to  authorize 
admission  of  Eome  Iraqi  Christians  who 
qualify  as  refugees. 

By  far.  the  larpest  group  which  the  Ad- 
ministration DroDO«es  to  admit  Is  again 
those  flceinv!  t'iie  contlnvilng  process  of  radi- 
cal reorganization  of  their  societies  along 
Communist  lines  by  the  three  states  of  In- 
dochina. As  in  the  case  of  other  refugee 
situations,  the  United  States  has  looked  flrst 
to  other  solutions  before  turning  to  re- 
settlement in  the  United  States.  However, 
several  factors  which  are  unique  to  this 
problem  make  a  continuing  nroeram  of  sig- 
nificant, though  declining,  size  necessary. 

A  ma  tor  factor  continues  to  be  our  clo=e 
involvement  in  the  events  of  Indochina  for 
the  two  decades  prior  to  the  fall  of  that 
area  to  Communist  domination. 

The  early  life  of  the  Indochinese  Commu- 
nist regime  has  been  dominated  In  ways 
that  almost  totally  exclude  those  with  pre- 
vious Influence  from  participating  mean- 
ingfully in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

As  these  authorities  cannot  yet  claim 
full  control  of  their  societies,  they  continue 
to  rely  heavily  on  repressive  measures.  These 
fall  most  harshly  on  those  with  whom  the 
United   States  was  previously   associated. 

Other  nations  also  assume  a  leading  role 
In  refugee  situations  which  relate  back  to 
their  previous  international  roles:  for  ex- 
ample. Germany  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
France  in  North  Africa.  Similarly,  nations 
sharing  most  fully  In  meeting  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  Indochinese  refugee  problem 
are  Australia.  Canada.  France,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

While  pressing  hard  for  the  participation 
of  others.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the 
United  States  must  play  a  major  role  In 
dealing  wih  the  problem. 


A  second  major  factor  is  the  extreme 
cthni:  and  cultural  animosities  in  the  re- 
gion which  ha>/e  made  it  impoislble  to  rely 
on  local  settlement  In  the  same  fashion  as 
in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

While  the  countries  of  first  asylum  In 
Southeast  Asia,  especially  Thailand,  have 
borne  a  heavy  burden  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
stabl'.ities  in  Indochina  since  1975,  they  have 
not  been  prepared  to  do  so  without  an  as- 
surance that  the  International  conununlty 
Intended  to  continue  to  provide  its  assist- 
ance in  the  onward  resettlement  of  most  of 
these  refugees. 

When  in  1979  it  appeared  that  the  prob- 
lem had  outrun  the  capability  of  the  inter- 
national community,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Kampuchean  refugees  were  forced  back 
the  Thai/Kampuchean  border  and  thou- 
sands of  boat  refugees  forced  back  to  sea 
by  the  first  asylum  nations. 

This  not  only  had  serious  humanitarian 
consequences,  including  extensive  loss  of 
life,  but  also  created  instabilities  in  the 
area  which  threatened  ASEAN  cohesion  and 
unity,  an  important  United  States  foreign 
policv  goal. 

Thus,  the  Administration  believes  an  ad- 
missions ceiling  of  up  to  120,000  Indochinese 
refugees  should  be  set  for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
This  is  based  on  our  best  estimates  of  new 
arrivals  in  flrst  asylum  areas,  the  possibilities 
of  voluntary  repatriation  and  local  resettle- 
ment, and  the  likely  resettlement  rate  by 
other  countries.  In  light  of  all  these  factors, 
we  believe  that  this  level  Is  the  maximum 
that  may  be  needed  to  maintain  continuing 
first  asylum  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  can  assure 
you  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  change 
the  program  to  achieve  lower  admissions  as 
we  have  done  this  year. 

I  stress  that  this  is  a  celling  and  the  aim 
of  the  Administration  will  be  to  manage  the 
program  so  that,  if  at  all  possible,  fewer  ac- 
tual admissions  are  required.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1981,  up  to  168.000  Indochinese  admissions 
were  authorized. 

In  fact,  only  about  125,000  Indochinese 
will  actually  be  admitted,  but  had  this  figure 
been  set  in  September  1980  as  the  ceiling  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982,  we  would  have  risked  seri- 
ous reaction  among  the  flrst  asylum  nations. 

The  Administration  intends  to  use  Fiscal 
Year  1982  to  seek  further  ways  to  markedly 
reduce  the  number  of  Indochinese  refugees 
for  which  resettlement  In  the  United  States 
is  the  only  answer. 

We  Intend,  for  example,  to  explore  with 
flrst  asylum  nations  the  possibility  of  devel- 
oping additional  means  of  humane  deter- 
rence to  discourage  the  departure  from  their 
homelands  of  those  leaving  for  reasons  other 
than  persecution,  and  those  not  experiencing 
such  severe  persecution  that  they  see  no  tol- 
erable alternative  to  flight. 

We  support  humane  deterrence  not  In  con- 
tradiction to,  what  I  spoke  of  earlier — the 
right  of  emigration,  but  rather  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  not  all  those  who  would  like  to 
come  here  are  in  fact  refugees  and  also  in 
recognition  of  the  harsh  realities  of  life:  the 
limitations — political,  social,  and  flnanclal — 
on  the  first  asylum  and  permanent  resettle- 
ment systems  of  the  International  commu- 
nity. 

The  implementation  of  the  United  States 
refugee  program  in  the  field  Involves  a  co- 
ordinated effort  by  the  personnel  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  plus  the  assistance  of 
contract  organizations  from  among  the 
American  voluntary  resettlement  agencies 
and  International  organizations.  Voluntary 
agency  personnel  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
effort  in  the  initial  screening  of  refugee 
populations  and  preparation  of  biographic 
dossiers. 

State  Department  officers  review  this  ma- 
terial and  apply  the  Selection  Priorities  de- 
scribed in  Part  II  of  the  Consultation  Doc- 


ument to  choose  refugees  for  the  United 
States  program.  These  priorities  are  impor- 
tant when  cho35ing  from  a  larger  pool  of 
refugees,  those  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  program,  and  rely  heavily  on  family 
reunification  and  other  measures  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States. 

The  selection  priorities  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  confused  with  a  bonaflde  Individual 
claim  as  a  refugee.  They  are  employed  only 
to  select  which  of  the  bonaflde  refugees 
from  a  particular  area  should  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  within  the  available 
admissions  numbers. 

Ideally,  the  United  States  program  might 
take  mainly  refugees  with  close  associa- 
tions with  the  United  States.  However,  this 
is  not  always  possible. 

For  example,  in  1979,  the  Indochineso 
boat  refugee  crisis  was  created  by  the  flight 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  ethnic  Chinese  Viet- 
namese nationals  who,  while  having  little 
previous  connection  with  the  United  States, 
were  a  persecuted  minority,  clearly  meriting 
the  assistance  of  the  international  com- 
munity, including  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  relatively  few  of  the  Eastern 
European  asylum  seekers  who  have  l>een  ar- 
riving In  Austria  in  sharply  increased  num- 
bers this  year  have  close  personal  ties  to 
other  countries.  Consequently,  resettle- 
ment programs  must  also  deal  with  these 
refugees  who  require  assistance  but  have 
made  distant  association  with  other  reset- 
tlement countries. 

Final  decisions  on  the  admission  of  ref- 
ugees under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  lies 
with  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee. 
In  practice  this  means  that  the  INS  officer 
in  the  field  interviews  and  screens  the  ref- 
ugee applicant  both  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plicant's conformity  with  the  definition  of 
refugee  contained  in  Section  101  (a)  (42)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
to  the  refugee's  possible  inadmissibility  un- 
der various  provisions  of  the  law. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
of  this  subject,  in  the  press  and  otherwise. 
In  recent  months  and  I  expect  that  the 
members  of  this  Committee  will  wish  to  dis- 
cuss it  further.  Let  me  make  a  number  of 
points  briefly  to  outline  the  Administra- 
tion's position  on  this  matter: 

Each  refugee  application  is  unique  and 
must  lie  analyzed  individually  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  applicant's  claim  in  the 
light  of  the  political  situation  in  his  coun- 
try of  origin. 

Persons  who  leave  solely  to  seek  economic 
betterment  do  not  meet  the  definition  of 
refugee  upon  departure,  but 

Persecution  can  and  very  often  does  take 
an  economic  form.  Consequently,  refugees 
often  express  their  concerns  in  economic 
terms  when  their  economic  hardships  derive 
primarily  from  political  status. 

Whatever  an  individual's  reasons  for  de- 
parture. If  he  has  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution  upon  return,  he  should  not  be 
forcibly  repatriated  to  his  country  or  origin 

TTils  position  reflects  judicial  decisions  in 
this  country,  international  practice,  the 
guidance  in  the  Handbook  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and 
our  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Protocol  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees. 

An  INS  officer  will  take  into  account  not 
only  the  i)ersonal  account  of  the  refugee  but 
such  other  relevant  facts  as  are  available  to 
him,  especially  those  tearing  on  the  political 
situation  In  the  country  of  origin. 

Historically,  the  Department  of  State  has 
been  considered  the  most  authoritative 
source  of  such  information. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  well-known  to 
the  members  of  this  Committee  that,  with 
respect  to  the  Indochinese  refugees,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  application  of  the  defini- 
tion of  refugee  has  been  a  matter  of  consider- 
able interagency  discussion.  The  above  prin- 
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clples  have   guided   the   resolution  of  that 
discussion. 

In  the  course  of  those  discussions,  because 
of  my  concerns  and  the  concerns  of  some 
members  of  this  Committee,  that  the  defini- 
tion of  refugee  be  applied  even-handedly 
and  rigorously.  I  asked  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  (OLC)  to  provide  me  Its  views  re- 
garding the  Interpretation  of  the  refugee  def- 
inition In  the  context  of  our  current  pro- 
grams. I  am  pleased  to  make  that  OLC 
opinion,  with  which  I  concur,  available  to  the 
Committee. 

As  the  opinion  states,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment recognizes  that  economic  privation  is 
not  of  Itself  a  form  of  persecution.  Although 
political  r>ersecutlon  may  take  the  form  of 
economic  reprisals,  and  Impoverished  per- 
sons can  be  persecuted,  economic  ml'icrants. 
as  such,  are  not  refugees.  Thus,  persons  flee- 
ing Indochina  for  economic  reasons,  without 
more,  should  not  be  considered  to  be 
refugees. 

The  opinion  goes  on  to  note,  however,  that 
If  a  person  would  be  persecuted  upon  return 
for  the  act  of  leaving  his  country,  he  would 
still  qualify  as  a  refugee,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  originally  he  left  for  economic 
reasons. 

This  would  present  a  question  of  fact  In 
each  case  where  such  a  claim  was  raised.  In 
making  such  factual  determinations,  INS 
olBcers  accord  substantial  weight  to  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  State,  while  also 
drawing  upon  all  other  Information  available 
to  them. 

Secondly,  the  OLC  opinion  sets  forth  our 
position  that  applications  for  refugee  status 
normally  should  be  reviewed  on  an  Individual 
basis.  Although  the  Act  does  not  In  terms 
prescribe  case-by-case  determinations.  Indi- 
vidual Interviews  would  seem  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  determine  whether  a  fear  of 
persecution  is  well-founded. 

Thus,  absent  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  I  do  not  now  contemplate,  INS  officers 
should  make  all  determinations  only  after 
an  Individualized  inquiry  into  the  facts  of 
each  person's  case. 

As  I  understand  It.  this  is  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  State  as  well.  However, 
while  the  Administration  rejects  the  Idea  of 
establishing  a  presumption  as  to  whether 
certain  groups  or  nationalities  qualify  as 
refugees,  we  cannot  Ignore  established  facts 
that  may  be  common  to  large  numbers  of 
persons. 

One  such  fact,  regrettable  though  it  is.  Is 
the  relentless  pattern  of  persecution  perpe- 
trated by  the  Communist  regimes  in  Indo- 
china. In  the  State  Department's  view,  with 
which  I  concurred,  persons  fleeing  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  in  the  past  have, 
with  rare  exceptions,  in  fact  been  threatened 
with  persecution,  and  if  returned  forcibly  to 
Indochina  would  be  subject  to  even  more 
severe  persecution,  since  the  Indochlnese 
regimes  view  the  very  act  of  flight  as  a  hos- 
tile political  act. 

Whether  such  a  fear  of  persecution  Is  well- 
founded  In  a  given  case  Is  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  INS  field  officer  to  determine  on  an 
individual  basis,  and  I  have  Instructed  the 
INS  Commissioner  that  a  diligent  Inquiry  Is 
to  be  made  Into  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing each  claim  of  refugee  status.  This  proc- 
ess. 1  am  confident,  will  assure  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Refugee  Act. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  established  a 
framework  for  dealing  with  the  domestic  re- 
settlement of  refugees  in  the  United  States, 
strengthening  the  role  of  both  the  U.S.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
This  Administration  has  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  domestic  Impact  of  the  rec- 
ommended level  of  refugee  admissions. 

With  the  high  levels  of  refugee  admissions 
In  recent  years,  considerable  domestic  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  In  the  resettlement  proc- 


ess, accompanied  by  Increasing  levels  of  de- 
pendence on  cash  assistance.  Additionally, 
the  refugee  admission  levels  have  Important 
budgetary  implications  both  for  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  for  State  and  local  entitles, 
as  well. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  and  careful 
attention  by  all  concerned  agencies  and  by 
the  President.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  pro- 
posed admission  levels  have  been  set  as  low 
as  possible  in  light  of  urgent  foreign  and 
humanitarian  policy  considerations  and  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  implement  the 
program  at  an  even  lower  level  in  terms  of 
actual  admissions. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress 
the  Importance  which  the  President  attached 
to  these  recommendations.  Certainly,  our 
nation  faces  serious  problems  of  both  legal 
and  Illegal  immigration. 

This  Administration  takes  these  problems 
seriously  and  has  placed  them  at  the  fore- 
front of  our  attention.  At  the  same  time  the 
admission  of  refugees,  in  response  to  United 
States  foreign  and  humanitarian  policy  in- 
terests. Is  a  small  part  of  the  overall  immigra- 
tion picture  but  is  a  continuing  and  major 
element  in  the  United  States  leadership  of 
the  free  world.  Our  readiness  to  receive  these 
victims  of  repression  and  persecution  is  cen- 
tral to  the  way  we  view  ourselves. 

They,  in  turn,  bring  to  us  a  reaffirmation 
of  our  basic  beliefs  In  the  worth  of  an  open 
society  with  a  free,  democratic  process  of 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  may  have. 

STA'rEMENT    BT     SENATOR    STKOM    THUIMOND 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the  Committee 
engages  in  the  consultation  with  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  the  admission  of  refugees  as 
provided  for  by  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

The  Influx  of  refugees  to  American  shores 
has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
American  Government.  It  requires  balancing 
a  history  of  foreigners  emigrating  to  Amer- 
ica with  a  recognition  that  our  Nation  can- 
not possibly  take  all  of  those  who  want  to 
come.  The  surge  of  Southeast  Asians  Into 
America  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  more  recent  arrival  of  more  than 
125,000  Cubans  In  the  spring  of  last  year  have 
only  drawn  more  attention  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  congratulate  you  for 
taking  the  active  role  you  have  both  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  in  responding  to  this 
problem.  I  share  your  concern  about  the 
direction  we  may  be  going  with  regard  to 
refugee  matters. 

First,  the  definition  of  "refugee  "  must  be 
given  the  meaning  In  the  1980  Refugee  Act 
which  states  that  a  Refugee  Is  one  who 
leaves  his  country  "because  of  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  In  a 
particular  social  group,  or  political  opin- 
ion ..."  This  must  not  be  a  fear  generated 
by  a  potential  refugee  through  acts  that  may 
not  meet  the  approval  of  his  government. 
Political  persecution  must  be  clear  and  as- 
certainable by  American  government  offi- 
cials. We  cannot  continue  to  admit  refugees 
who  are  simply  seeking  a  better  life  in  Amer- 
ica by  using  the  guise  of  political  persecution 
as  a  way  to  gain  entry  into  the  United  States 

Second,  we  must  develop  a  better  policy 
of  finding  other  Nations  to  take  some  of 
these  refugees  and  diplomatic  methods  of 
returning  them  directly  to  their  country  of 
origin.  In  that  regard.  It  is  clear  that  the 
State  Department  must  take  a  stronger  role 
than  It  has  in  recent  months  to  use  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  objectives  to  address  this 
problem  of  refugee  admissions. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  a  refugee  coordi- 


nator at  the  State  Department  and  a  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion at  the  Justice  Department  may  be  part 
of  the  reason  there  has  been  a  delay  in  the 
development  of  a  viable  refugee  admissions 
policy.  A  number  of  Senators  who  are  from 
states  where  this  problem  is  a  significant 
one  have  expressed  to  me  their  concern  about 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Administration  in 
this  area.  Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  hope  you 
will  see  to  it  that  this  entire  area  of  refugee 
admissions  and  immigration  policy  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  Committee  this 
morning.  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Opening  Statement  by  Senato*  Alan  Simp- 
son     ON      RErUCEX      CONStTLTATION FISCAL 

Year  1983 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  the  gracious 
and  supportive  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  has  requested  that 
I  chair  this  consultation  on  refugee  admis- 
sions for  fiscal  year  1983  In  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy.  Therefore,  we  will 
now  address  yet  another  of  the  tough  Issues 
before  us  In  an  effort  to  examine  and  reform 
this  nation's  Immigration  and  refugee  poli- 
cies. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months,  the 
United  States  has  carried  out  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  The  Act  requires  this 
annual  consultation  between  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
Congress  in  order  to  provide  legislators  with 
the  opportunity  to  consider  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  for  refugee  admissions  to  the 
United  States  In  1982.  Following  this  consul- 
tation, members  will  meet,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  then  for- 
ward Its  recommendations  on  admissions  lev- 
els to  the  President.  In  Its  oversight  function 
relating  to  the  federal  agencies  charged  with 
administering  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Act,  the  Committee  will  also  assess  the 
persons  fleeing  from  governments  whose 
standards  of  freedom  do  not  match  our  own. 

The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  has  estimated  that  there 
are  over  15  million  persons  ranging  the  earth 
who  cannot  safely  return  to  their  homelands. 
Clearly  then,  this  Is  an  International  prob- 
lem requiring  International  responsibility 
and  solutions. 

The  Refugee  Act  establishes  a  "normal 
flow"  of  refugees  to  be  accepted  for  perma- 
nent resettlement  to  the  United  States  at 
50.000  per  year.  However,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law.  the  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  approve  three  and  four  times  that  num- 
ber, and  sometimes  with  only  very  sketchy 
data  to  examine. 

Moreover,  these  refugee  numbers  do  not 
Include  the  133,000  Cuban-Haitian  entrants 
paroled  Into  the  U.S.  during  1980.  Neither 
does  this  flgure  Include — and  please  note  the 
Import  of  this — the  95.000  persons  who  have 
arrived  on  our  shores  and  are  awaiting  de- 
termination of  their  asylum  petitions. 

This  Is  significant  because  10  years  ago, 
there  were  only  440  of  these  petitions  pend- 
ing. In  1978  there  were  1,684;  in  1979  4.189; 
in  1980  28.834;  and  currently  there  are  95.000 
asylum  applications  pending.  It  Is  Indeed  un- 
fortunate that  we  come  down  to  simple 
"numbers  "  when  we  deal  with  human  beings, 
but  that  is  where  we  are  at  this  time  in  our 
country's  history. 

I  do  very  much  believe  that  the  American 
people  wish  to  shoulder  our  fair  share  In 
addressing  the  plight  of  the  world  s  refugees. 
The  International  caring  community  must  be 
made  aware  of  this  fact  of  "numbers."  In  the 
majority  of  cases.  It  would  seem  more  hu- 
mane for  our  country  to  render  assistance  by 
helping  In  providing  care  effectiveness  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  governing  the  fed- 
eral refugee  assistance  efforts  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  working  properly. 
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The  traditional  generosity  of  the  American 
people  is  richly  illustrated  by  the  leadership 
this  nation  has  assumed  in  assisting  all  vic- 
tims of  persecution  throughout  the  world.  By 
offering  haven  to  those  singled  out  for  per- 
secution by  their  governments,  the  United 
States  has  indicated  In  a  very  real  way  its 
commitment  to  freedom  and  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  the  individual.  Throughout  our 
history,  refugees  have  earnestly  demonstrated 
their  gratitude  by  becoming  productive 
American  citizens  and  enriching  the  com- 
munities where  they  reside. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy.  I  wish  to  re- 
affirm this  commitment  to  assist  those  vic- 
tims of  persecution  who  are  of  special  hu- 
manitarian Interests  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  indeed  meet  the  definition  of  re- 
fugee as  stated  In  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

I  feel  that  we  must  firmly  embrace  the  sta- 
tutory provisions  limiting  refugee  admissions 
to  those  persons  who  leave  their  homeland 
because  of  "persecution  or  a  well-founded 
fear  of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  reli- 
gion, nationality,  membership  in  a  particu- 
lar social  group,  or  political  opinion  .  .  ." 

Often,  m  discussions  of  refugees  as  defined 
In  the  Act,  the  focus  is  on  "persecution"  and 
the  last  portion  of  the  definition — the  cri- 
teria for  persecution — Is  often  omitted. 

I  emphasize  the  need  to  apply  these  cri- 
teria to  each  and  every  refugee  application 
since  It  Is  not  feasible  or  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  accept  for  permanent  re- 
settlement all  of  those  «md  maintenance 
funds  and  services  to  countries  of  first 
asylum  until  the  refugees  are  able  to  return 
to  their  homelands,  and  also  by  directing  our 
foreign  policy  Initiatives  to  address  the  root 
causes  of  all  refugee  situations. 

A  focus  on  such  activities  would  seem  to 
better  ensure  that  the  "normal  flow"  of 
refugees  will  approximate  that  which  was 
Intended  by  the  Refugee  Act,  In  order  that 
domestic  resettlement  programs  may  more 
accurately  assist  those  admitted  for  perma- 
nent resettlement  to  the  United  States,  In 
order  that  they  may  more  swiftly  attain  self- 
sufficiency  in  their  adopted  land. 

Congress  has  a  clear  duty  in  this  consulta- 
tion process — and  I  see  every  Indication  that 
we  win  perform  it  well.  I  feel  we  are  now 
fully  and  finally  prepared  to  do  that.# 


PAKISTANI   NUCLEAR  PROGRAM 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  regarding  new  in- 
formation on  the  Pakistani  nuclear  pro- 
gram, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator   Alan   Cranston   on 
THE  Pakistani  Nuclear  Program 

This  week  the  full  Senate  was  prepared  to 
vote  on  an  Administration  proposal,  con- 
tained in  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  has  been 
on  the  floor,  to  waive  nonprollferatlon  re- 
strictions on  aid  to  Pakistan  and  to  author- 
ize the  first  increment  of  a  proposed  six- 
year  $3.2  billion  program  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan. 

The  Administration  proposes  an  opeii- 
ended  waiver  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Sym- 
ington Amendment — which  prohibits  aid  to 
countries  pursuing  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment— for  Pakistan.  The  Administration  has 
announced  plans  to  furnish  advanced  F-16 
fighter  aircraft  to  Pakistan,  for  delivery  be- 
ginning In  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  attached  no  conditions  on 
this  aid  to  the  not  wholly  stable,  and  not 
totally  popular  Zla  regime. 
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In  a  narrow  10-7  vote,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  May  approved  lift- 
ing the  nonprollferatlon  restrictions  on  aid 
to  Pakistan,  but  added  language  exhorting 
the  President  not  to  waive  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  which  are  unaffected  by  the 
change  In  the  Symington  Amendment  and 
which  would  terminate  all  U.S.  assistance  to 
any  country  which  tests  a  nuclear  weapon. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  at  that  time  expressed  deep 
concern  about  the  course  of  Pakistan's  nu- 
clear development  program. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  since 
tried  to  reassure  us  about  the  course  of  the 
•Pakistani  nuclear  program.  For  example, 
while  arguing  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Pakistani  aid  package^  Undersecretary  of 
State  James  Buckley  told  the  Senate's 
Nuclear  Proliferation  Subcommittee  last 
June  that  "I  was  assured  by  the  president 
(Mohammed  Zla  ul-Haq)  himself  that  It  Is 
not  the  Intention  of  the  Pakistani  govern- 
ment to  develop  nuclear  weapons". 

When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  changes  in  the 
Symington  Amendment.  I  revealed  Informa- 
tion that  Pakistan  had  In  fact  been  prepar- 
ing a  nuclear  test  site  in  the  Baluchistan 
Mountains.  The  Administration  did  not 
volunteer  this  Information  to  the  Congress. 
But  my  Information  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed when  the  Committee  delayed  action 
on  the  Pakistani  aid  proposal  until  we  re- 
ceived a  full  briefing  from  the  Executive 
Branch. 

New  information  has  come  to  me  this 
week  which  shows  that  yet  again  the  Admin- 
istration has  failed  In  Its  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  Congress  "fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed"  on  proliferation  develop- 
menu.  Again.  I  have  verified  this  Informa- 
tion to  my  satisfaction  with  three  Executive 
Branch  entitles. 

Pakistan  has  recently  taken  steps  to  flnd 
the  "missing  link"  for  their  nuclear  weapons 
development  program.  They  need  spent 
(used)  nuclear  fuel  from  which  to  extract 
Plutonium  for  bombs.  My  Information  is 
that  the  Pakistanis  have  been  fabricating 
some  of  their  own  fresh  fuel  for  use  In  their 
137-megawatt  CANUP  reactor  near  Karachi. 
Since  certain  amounts  of  this  Pakistani- 
fabricated  fuel  have  been  used  In  their 
reactor.  It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  make  an 
accounting  of  fuel  at  CANUP.  The  IAEA  can 
no  longer  verify  whether  Canadian-supplied, 
or  Pakistani-fabricated  nuclear  fuel  has 
been  diverted  after  use  In  CANUP  for  plu- 
tonlum  extraction  In  Pakistan's  clandestine 
reprocessing  facility,  which  Is  not  open  to 
International  inspection. 

This  situation  has  become  so  serious  that 
for  the  first  time  In  memory,  the  Director 
General  of  the  IAEA,  Slgvard  Eklund,  last 
week  Informed  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors 
in  Vienna.  Austria,  that  the  Agency  can 
no  longer  have  confidence  in  their  account- 
ing "safeguards".  Eklund  reportedly  Indi- 
cated that  the  use  of  Indigenously  fabricated 
fuel  by  Pakistan  has  made  Impossible  the  task 
of  effectively  'safeguarding'  their  reactor.  He 
indicated  that  the  same  Is  true  for  the  In- 
dian RAPP-i  reactor  at  Rajasthan,  another 
"CANDU".  Canadian  reactor  which  Is  fueled 
by  raw  uranium.  This  means  that  both  the 
Indians  and  the  Pakistanis  now  have  poten- 
tial sources  for  undetected  plutonlum  diver- 
sion to  facilitate  nuclear  weapons  options. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  these  develop- 
ments, which  represent  another  In  a  series 
of  relentless  steps  -towards  a  nuclear  arms 
race  on  the  South  Asian  subcontinent.  They 
point  again  to  the  weakness  of  IAEA  safe- 
guards, to  the  fragility  of  International  non- 
proliferation  efforts,  and  to  the  questionable 
wisdom  of  providing  Pakistan  with  massive 
amounts  of  U.S.   military  aid.   without  the 


attachment  of  some  explicit  conditions.  I  am 
also  deeply  concerned  by  the  Administra- 
tion's failure  to  share  this  new  Information 
with  the  members  of  this  Committee  and  of 
the  Senate  on  the  eve  of  our  vote  on  the 
nonprollferatlon   waiver   for   Pakistan. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD 
"GENOCIDE" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
"genocide"  is  a  common  enough  word 
heard  around  the  world.  Yet  for  a  bar- 
barity which  has  been  committed  by  man 
against  man  throughout  history,  geno- 
cide has  only  within  the  last  generation 
been  declared  a  crime  and  even  given  a 
name. 

The  late  Dr.  Raphael  Lemkin  started 
the  world  movement  against  the  mass 
killings  of  people  for  religious  and  racial 
resisons.  Dr.  Lemlun  was  a  man  whom 
professional  diplomats  and  press  corre- 
spondents called  the  unoflBcial  man  be- 
cause he  did  not  represent  any  govern- 
ment or  private  agency.  Leading  a  lonely 
crusade  against  this  hideous  violation  of 
life,  Lemkin  coined  the  word  for  this 
nameless  crime — genocide. 

After  having  escaped  from  the  Nazis 
and  fleeing  to  Sweden  in  1940,  Dr.  Lem- 
kin heard  a  broadcast  of  Churchill  de- 
scribing Nazi  activities  in  Poland:  "We 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  crime  without  a 
name."  Lemkin  was  not  satisfied  with 
such  names  as  "race  murder,"  "barbar- 
ity." and  "mass  murdering." 

After  rereading  Plato,  Dr.  Lemkin  cre- 
ated a  new  word,  genocide.  As  he  himself 
defined  the  word  In  1944: 

Genocide  comes  from  the  Greek,  genoi 
meaning  race,  and  the  Latin,  cide.  meaning 
killing.  It  is  the  mass  murder  of  people  for 
religious  or  racial  reason. 

The  word  "genocide"  first  appeared  in 
Lemkin's  book  entitled  "Axis  Rule  in  Oc- 
cupied Europe. "  published  by  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace 
in  1944.  Lemkin  described  techniques  of 
genocide  used  by  the  Nazis.  In  describing; 
"an  old  practice  in  its  modem  develop- 
ment," Lemkin  declared  that — 

The  entire  problem  of  genocide  needs  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  whole;  It  Is  too  Important  to 
be  left  for  piecemeal  discussion  and  solution 
In  the  future.  Many  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  more  wars,  but  we  dare  not  rely  on  mere 
hopes  for  protection  against  genocldal  prac- 
tices by  ruthless  conquerors. 

Whereas  the  dictionary  definition  of 
genocide  is  the  systematic  extermination 
of  a  national  or  racial  human  group,  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  Genocide, 
which  Lemkin  helped  to  draft,  applies  to 
religious  and  cultural  groups  as  well.  The 
present  convention  defines  genocide  as 
the  intent  to  destroy,  "in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty,  a  treaty  to  deal  with  a  crime 
which  has  long  been  a  part  of  history, 
with  or  without  a  name. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BETH  LUTZ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  achieve- 
ment in  the  face  of  adversity  inspires  all 
of  us  to  reach  even  deeper  within  our- 
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selves  lor  that  extra  margin  of  effort. 
One  such  example  from  my  own  State  is 
that  of  Dallas  native  Beth  Lutz. 

In  the  recent  World  Games  for  the 
Deaf  held  in  West  Germany.  Miss  Lutz 
captured  six  gold  medals  and  one  silver 
in  swimming  to  help  the  United  States 
become  overall  winner.  She  led  all  par- 
ticipants with  her  seven  medals,  and  her 
exemplarj'  performance  enabled  the 
Americans  to  win  a  total  of  46  gold.  30 
silver,  and  35  bronze  medals.  Second  in 
the  38-nation  competition  was  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  22-year-old  Miss  Lutz,  deaf  since 
the  third  grade,  also  excels  outside  a 
swimming  pool's  racing  lanes.  She  Is  a 
1981  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  and  has  just  moved 
farther  west  to  begin  her  computer  pro- 
graming career  in  California.  Her  fellow 
Texans  would  only  hope  that  she  eventu- 
ally intends  to  bring  her  talents  bade  to 
her  home  State. 

The  Texas  Legislature  paid  tribute  to 
Miss  Lutz'  extraordinary  athletic  success 
and  indomitable  spirit  in  resolutions 
passed  by  both  House  and  Senate. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  honoring  Miss 
Lutz  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  At  the  World  Oames  for  the  Deaf 
In  Cologne.  West  Germany,  that  ended  Satur- 
day. August  1.  1981.  Beth  Lutz  earned  six  gold 
medals  and  one  sliver  medal  in  swimming  to 
help  the  United  States  become  the  overall 
winner  in  the  10-day  event;  and 

Whereas.  The  seven  medals  won  by  Beth, 
who  was  an  All -District  swimmer  at  Lake 
Highlands  High  School  In  Dallas,  were  the 
most  won  by  an  individual  in  a  field  of  1,500 
athletes,  including  184  Americans,  from  38 
nations  competing  In  12  different  sports;  and 

Whereas.  Miss  Lutz's  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation in  athletics  shows  in  her  academic 
endeavors  as  well;  she  graduated  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  from  the  University  of  Arizona  In  May. 
1981;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Texas,  67th  Legislature. 
1st  Called  Session,  congratulate  Beth  Lutz  on 
her  splendid  accomplishments  in  sports  and 
in  her  studies  and  express  Its  pride  In  this 
fine  young  Texan  for  her  victories  in  this  in- 
ternational competition;   and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared,  under  the  seal  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  her  as  an  expression  of 
the  esteem  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Texas,  and  that  best 
wishes  be  extended  to  Beth  for  every  success 
in  the  future. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  just 
a  few  days  ago,  this  country  marked 
another  historic  milestone  when  we 
noted  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Peace 
Corps  which  was  created  by  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  on  September  22,  1961. 

I  have  admired  and  supported  the 
Peace  Corps  since  its  inception.  With  a 
modest  budget,  the  Peace  Corps  has  pro- 
vided over  80,000  volunteers  in  88  coun- 
tries. I  am  proud  to  say  that  admost  1.000 
of  these  volunteers  have  come  from  Ari- 
zona. 


The  Peace  Corps  is  a  program  which 
has  taught  people  in  the  developing  world 
how  to  better  their  own  lives  in  the  areas 
of  health,  agriculture,  and  education,  to 
name  a  few. 

Just  the  other  day.  Secretary  Alexan- 
der Haig  called  for  immediate  inter- 
national attention  to  be  given  to  three 
areas,  one  of  which  was  international 
cooperation  in  food  and  energy.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  just  such  a  valuable  con- 
duit for  this  type  of  international  co- 
operation. As  an  example,  the  volunteers 
of  the  Peace  Corps  have  gone  into  vil- 
lages and  taught  the  people  how  to  con- 
struct fish  ponds  and  water-borne  sani- 
tation projects,  to  build  energy  sources 
and  develop  agricultural  innovations 
that  have  helped  foster  food  independ- 
ence in  the  Third  World. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  a  very  effective 
means  of  international  cooperation.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Peace 
Corps  on  its  20th  anniversary.  As  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  statement  on  the 
Peace  Corps'  20th  anniversary  notes: 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
eighty-thousand  American  volunteers  have 
fought,  and  often  conquered.  Illiteracy,  hun- 
ger, poverty  and  illness  in  more  than  ninety 
countries.  Their  efforts,  dedicated  to  world 
peace  through  international  goodwill,  have 
done  much  to  replace  fear  and  mistrust  with 
mutual  understanding. 

These  Americans  are  past  and  present 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  On  this  anniversary, 
and  on  behalf  of  all  their  countrymen,  I 
commend  them  today  for  their  personal  con- 
tributions to  international  friendship  and 
peace. 

CYS-nC  FIBROSIS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  has  been  declared  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week  by  President  Reagan.  CF  is  the 
leading  genetic  killer  of  children  and 
young  adults  in  America,  a  crippling  dis- 
ease whose  cure  will  be  found  only 
through  intensified  efforts  on  the  parts 
of  many  groups  and  individuals. 

As  a  former  cystic  fibrosis  State  cam- 
paign chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  a  new 
cystic  fibrosis  research  center  has  been 
created  in  my  home  State  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Medical  Center  in  Bir- 
mingham. The  center  is  the  culmination 
of  the  tireless  efforts  of  leaders  in  the 
scientific,  lay.  and  civic  sectors,  and  an- 
other major  step  in  the  fight  to  conquer 
CF. 

An  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  re- 
quires the  energies  and  commitment  of 
many,  and  I  wish  to  commend  my  fel- 
low Alabamians  and  every  person  in- 
volved for  their  devotion  to  this  proj- 
ect. But,  as  always,  there  are  those 
whose  dedication  and  drive  stood  above, 
and  without  whose  leadership  a  vision 
would  have  remained  just  that,  a  vision. 

First,  the  center  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  commitment  of  Fob 
James.  Governor  of  Alabama,  and  his 
wife  Bobbie,  who  lost  one  of  their  chil- 
dren to  CF.  Mrs.  James  currently  serves 
as  honorary  chairperson  of  the  CF  Foun- 
dation's Alabama  chapter.  Governor 
James  has  granted  $100,000  in  revenue- 
sharing  funds  to  the  Alabama  research 
center,  with  an  additional  promise  of 
$200,000  in  State  funds. 


Second,  the  people  of  the  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Foundation,  a  leading  organiza- 
tion in  the  battle  against  CF,  have  pro- 
vided direction  and  technical  assistance 
to  this  project  from  Its  inception.  Their 
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bringing  together  many  sectors  Involved 
in  such  an  undertaft.a»g.  liie  ce^.tcr  re- 
flects the  foundation's  goal  of  expanding 
the  number  of  CF  research  centers  and 
the  breadth  of  their  research. 

If  I  may  boa^t  about  an  Institution  in 
my  own  State,  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Birmingham  is  a  fitting  location  for 
the  cystic  fibrosis  research  center.  UAB 
serves  the  State  and  the  Nation  through 
its  educational  and  research  programs. 
The  UAB  Medical  Center  is  Alabama's 
leading  medical  referral  facility,  and  has 
patient  care  programs  that  are  among 
the  best  in  such  areas  as  heart  and 
kidney  disease,  and  spinal  cord  injury. 
A  strong  clinical  center  for  CF  is  already 
located  within  the  UAB  children's 
hospital. 

Dr.  Roy  Curtiss  of  the  university's 
department  of  microbiology  will  serve  as 
the  first  director  of  the  CF  research 
center.  He  is  recognized  internationally 
for  his  work  in  recombinant  DNA  re- 
.search.  According  to  Dr.  Curtiss.  planned 
studies  will  involve  basic  determination 
of  genetic  controls  affecting  cystic 
fibrosis.  Recombinant  DNA  technologies 
will  be  used  to  define  genetic  information 
that  may  facilitate  screening  and  diag- 
nosis of  CF  in  patients  and  carriers.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  10  million  Ameri- 
cans are  unsuspecting,  symptomless 
CTiers  of  the  defective  gene  that  causes 
CF. 

While  Dr.  Curtiss  and  his  colleagues 
will  be  seeking  answers  to  the  many 
questions  surrounding  CF.  they  also  want 
to  help  the  public  understand  the 
disease,  which  is  called  the  great 
masquerader  because  of  the  way  it 
mimics  other  lung  and  digestive 
problems. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  poten- 
tial of  the  research  center  to  make  great 
strides  in  the  pursuit  of  information 
about  CF.  I  hope  it  enlovs  the  success 
which  UAB  as  a  whole  has  achieved  in 
the  field  of  medicine.* 
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ASEAN  AND  KAMPUCHEA 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  have  been  following  the  Kam- 
puchean  situation  were  gratified  to  ob- 
serve the  degree  of  cooperation  achieved 
between  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations — ASEAN — and  China  on 
this  issue  at  the  United  Nations  confer- 
ence in  July.  While  differing  over  the 
future  role  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  also 
known  as  Democratic  Kampuchea,  dis- 
arming the  contending  anti-Vietnam 
factions,  and  the  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing a  future  government,  the  ASEAN 
nations  and  China  are  united  on  the 
necessity  for  removing  the  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Kampuchea. 

However,  during  my  recent  trip  to 
Thailand,  Malaysia.  Singapore,  Indo- 
ne<;ia  and  the  Philippines — all  the 
ASEAN  nations,  I  discovered  that  deep- 
seated  suspicions  of  China's  policies  and 
long-term  intentions  remain.  Part  of  this 


fear  is  the  result  of  China's  longstand- 
ing support  of  the  Communist  parties  in 
several  ASEAN  countries.  Historically, 
these  parties  have  been  composed  pri- 
marily of  ethnic  Chinese,  and  have  been 
supported  by  radio  propaganda,  arms, 
and  supplies  from  China.  In  recent  years. 
China  has  decreased  such  support  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  state-to-state  rela- 
tions with  members  of  ASEAN. 

In  August  of  this  year,  China's  Prime 
Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  visited  the  region 
in  an  attempt  to  reassure  the  ASEAN 
countries  of  China's  friendship.  Zhao 
argued  that  China's  aid  to  Southeast 
Asian  Communist  parties  in  strictly  "po- 
litical and  moral,"  and  that  severing 
"party-to-party"  links  with  guerrilla 
movements  would  create  a  vacuum  which 
would  be  filled  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Vietnam. 

This  rivalry  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinues right  into  the  backwoods  of  these 
ASEAN  nations. 

My  discussions  with  ASEAN  leaders 
Indicate  that  they  hold  serious  reserva- 
tions about  China's  "change  of  heart." 
Many  consider  China  a  greater  long- 
term  threat  than  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
Vietnam.  Some  leaders,  while  deploring 
Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampuchea, 
feel  a  strong  Vietnam  serves  as  a  buffer 
to  Chinese  expansion. 

In  conclusion,  we  mtist  besu-  in  mind 
the  differing  views  some  ASEAN  States 
have  on  China  and  Vietnam  in  working 
closely  with  the  ASEAN  nations  on  the 
Kampuchean  problem.  If  our  efforts  are 
to  have  any  chance  of  success,  we  should 
not  identify  ourselves  too  closely  with 
the  Chinese  position. 

Upon  returning  to  the  United  States, 
I  noticed  an  article  in  the  August  13  Is- 
sue of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  en- 
titled, "Southeast  Asia:  Checking  the 
Domino  Theory."  In  my  judgment,  it 
provides  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
complexities  of  the  situation  and  the 
varying  views  of  Southeast  Asian  leaders, 
as  I  found  them  on  my  trip.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  informative  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

BE  Asia:   Checking  the  "Domino  Theort" 
(By  Frederic  A.  Morltz) 

In  Southeast  Asia  the  "domino  theory" 
has  a  long  past. 

But  does  it  have  a  future  there? 

It  has  been  six  years  since  communist 
revolutionaries  came  to  power  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  So  far,  contrary  to  the 
most  pessimistic  predictions  by  advocates  of 
the  "domino  theory,"  none  of  the  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations  have  "fallen"  to 
communist  guerrillas. 

But  the  leaders  of  noncommunist  South- 
east Asia  are  taking  no  chances. 

Countries  like-  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
and  the  Philippines,  where  there  are  com- 
munist-oriented guerrilla  movements,  see  a 
danger  that  stepped-up  support  for  Insur- 
gents by  an  outside  power  could  threaten 
the  region's  stability. 

Indonesia,  which  brutally  suppressed  Its 
China-oriented  Communist  Party  in  1966,  is 
still  concerned  that  Peking  might  someday 
aid  &  comeback  attempt. 

This  is  why  Southeast  Asian  leaders  press 
China  for  firmer  assurances  that  it  will  re- 


frain from  stirring  up  revolution  In  South- 
east Asia.  This  is  also  why  China — so  eager 
to  gain  Southeast  Asian  support  against  "So- 
viet expansionism" — feels  compelled  to  re- 
assure its  Southeast  Asian  neighbors. 

So  far  China  has  only  partly  succeeded  In 
providing  convincing  reassurances. 

Southeast  Asian  leaders  are  not  satlafled 
with  Ctilna's  explanation  that  aid  for  com- 
munist revolutionaries  Is  limited  to  "polit- 
ical and  moral"  support.  Nor  do  they  always 
accept  Peking's  argument  that  If  It  severs 
fraternal  "party  to  party"  links  with  the 
region's  guerrUla  movements,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Vietnam  would  step  In  and  take 
over. 

There  is  an  underlying  suspicion  that 
China  keeps  contact  with  guerrillas  to  hold 
a  club  over  the  beads  of  Southeast  Asia  gov- 
ernment, should  they  openly  defy  Peking. 

The  rift  has  persisted  despite  China's  in- 
creased cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  tbe 
campaign  for  Vietnamese  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia.  Numerous  diplomatic  excursions 
have  sought  to  bridge  the  gap. 
The  latest  is  Chinese  Prime  Minister  Zhao 
Ziyang's  swing  through  tbe  Philippines.  Ma- 
laysia, Singapore,  and  Thailand.  This  follows 
visits  by  Mr.  Zhao  to  Thailand  and  Burma. 

Viewed  as  the  toughest  parts  of  Mr.  Zhao's 
assignment  were  his  stops  In  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  Both  of  these  countries  strongly 
oppose  China's  involvement  with  the  Chlna- 
orlented  Communist  Party  of  Malaya. 
Singapore  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Tew 
was  reported  to  have  vigorously  pressed  his 
case  in  private  in  Peking  last  November. 

Continuing  disagreement  again  became 
public  after  Mr.  Zhao's  visit  to  Malaysia. 

Before  he  took  office  earlier  this  year,  Ma- 
laysian Foreign  Minister  Tan  Sri  Qbasall, 
had  attacked  China's  policy  toward  South- 
east Asian  nations  as  "two  faced."  He  called 
China  as  great  a  threat  to  Southeast  Asia  as 
the  Soviet  Unlcxi. 

After  Prime  Minister  Zhao's  visit.  Mr. 
Ohaaall  said  his  government  could  not  ac- 
cept the  China  explanation  for  continuing 
relations  between  Peking  and  tbe  outlawed 
Communist  Party  of  Malaya. 

Mr.  Zhao  had  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
If  Peking  did  not  "handle  tbe  situation  prop- 
erly." the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam  would 
fill  the  vacuum  and  exploit  communist  par- 
ties in  the  region. 

"We  do  not  agree  with  that  in  Malaysia," 
Tan  Sri  Qhazall  said.  "I  do  not  know  the 
situation  with  the  Thai  or  Burmese  Com- 
munist Parties,  but  I  am  certain  It  Is  not 
possible  for  the  Communist  Party  of  Malaya, 
with  Ita  present  leaders  and  present  mem- 
bership to  establish  a  link  with  the  Soviets 
or  the  Vietnamese. 

"The  whole  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Malaya  is  composed  ethnically  of 
Chinese  and  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
members  are  Chinese,  he  said. 

China  has  moved  to  allay  Southeast  Asian 
su^lcions.  A  year  ago  It  closed  the  radio  sta- 
tion in  China  that  broadcast  to  Thailand 
propaganda  of  the  Thai  Conununlst  Party. 

At  the  end  of  June  this  year  China  closed 
the  Voice  of  Malayan  Revolution,  a  southern 
China  radio  station  that  was  broadcasting  to 
Malaysia  propaganda  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty of  Malaya.  But  the  Impact  of  this  step  was 
quickly  undermined.  The  very  next  day  a  new 
station,  the  new  Voice  of  Malayan  Democra- 
cy, resumed  the  propaganda  broadcasts,  this 
time  from  southern  Thailand. 

Meanwhile  the  Chlna-orlented  Communist 
movements  In  both  Thailand  and  Burma  be- 
gan to  change  their  tune. 

China's  move  toward  cooperation  with  tbe 
Thai  government  In  an  effort  to  end  Viet- 
nam's occupation  of  Cambodia  had  a  sharp 
impact  on  the  Thai  Communist  Party.  Chi- 
nese material  support  for  the  revolutionaries 
declined.  Efforts  by  tbe  party's  Cblna-orl- 


ented  leaders  to  adapt  to  Peking's  new  policy 
caused  splits  in  the  revolutionary  ranks. 

Many  young  members  defected  from  the 
party's  jungle  hide-outs.  Thai  officials  seized 
the  opportunity  to  step  up  operations  against 
guerrillas.  The  result  Is  a  new  communist 
policy  of  offer'aig  to  negotiate  with  the  Thai 
government.  Copying  a  lesson  from  China, 
the  Thai  Communist  Party  Is  apparently 
seeking  to  form  a  "united  front"  with  the 
government  against  the  No.  1  enemy,  Viet- 
nam. 

So  far.  Thai  officials  have  refused  open  ne- 
gotiations, but  left  tbe  door  open  to  secret 
talks.  Bangkok  wants  to  avoid  any  public 
move  that  would  Increase  tbe  party's  stature. 

In  Burma  there  have  been  similar  changes. 
Last  September  the  Burma  Communist  Par- 
ty offered  to  open  talks  with  Burma's  P>resi- 
dent  Ne  Win.  The  President  met  with  Burma 
Conununlst  Party  chairman  Ba  Thein  Thin 
In  China  in  October.  It  was  widely  assumed 
that  Burma's  communists  were  being  urged 
by  Peking  to  make  a  deal. 

But  In  Burma  communist  guerrillas  firmly 
control  important  strategic  areas  near  China. 
The  talks  broke  down.  According  to  Ne  Win, 
the  conununists  set  unacceptable  conditions: 
that  their  party  and  armed  forces  be  recog- 
nized and  that  their  "liberated  zones"  along 
tbe  Chinese  border  continue  to  exist. 

So,  despite  Prime  Minister  Zhao's  tour, 
there  is  still  no  sign  tbe  basic  problem  has 
been  solved.  China's  need  for  better  relations 
with  the  Asean  countries  has  clearly  lowered 
Peking's  fervor  for  revolution  abroad.  But  so 
long  as  China  maintains  Its  links  with  guer- 
rilla groups,  the  "domino  theory"  never  com- 
pletely disappears. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEN  BROCK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
seldom  hears  the  oil  industry  praise  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  Government  offi- 
cials, or  the  public  servants  with  whom 
their  field  operations  bring  them  into 
necessary  contact. 

For  example,  no  matter  how  support- 
ive of  "Big  Oil"  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy seemed  to  other  observers  at  various 
times  in  its  relatively  short  history,  to 
discuss  DOE  or  its  employees  with  almost 
any  oil  man  Is  to  invite  epithets. 

But,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
after  almost  30  years  of  service  to  the  city 
of  Long  Beach,  Leonard  W.  Brock  stands 
as  a  singular  exception  to  that  rule. 

He  is  a  public  servant  admired  and  re- 
spected by  the  oil  industry,  held  in  equal 
esteem  by  the  city  and  State  officials 
with  whom  he  has  worked  for  so  long, 
and  by  those  of  us  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  members  of  a  grateful 
public  familiar  with  his  work. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  both  the  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  in  the  California 
Independent  Producers  Association,  of 
which  he  is  a  long-time  member,  and  the 
"Big  Oil"  people  in  the  five  major  oil 
companies — Texaco,  Humble,  Union,  Mo- 
bil and  Shell — that  comprise  the 
(THUMS)  consortium  conducting  Long 
Beach  drilling  operations  under  contract 
with  the  city,  have  such  affection  and 
esteem  for  this  warm  and  talented  hu- 
man being. 

After  all,  he  is  one  of  them. 

After  obtaining  his  petroleum  engi- 
neering degree  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1949,  Len  Brock 
trained  with  the  Long  Beach  Oil  De- 
velopmnet  Co.  for  3  years,  then  spent 
another  year  as  drilling  engineer  for  the 
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International  Petroleum  Co.  at  Bran- 
quila.  Colombia,  South  America. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  1953. 
he  began  his  long  association  with  the 
oil  operations  at  Long  Beach  as  project 
engineer  for  the  first  water  food  project 
in  the  old  Wilmington  Oil  Field,  func- 
tioning in  this  capacity  for  9  years. 

During  this  period,  he  co  ducted  a 
series  of  studies  of  the  growing  problem 
of  surface  subsidence  which  was  centered 
in  the  Long  Beach  inner  harbor  area  and 
which  eventually  depressed  the  surface 
by  as  much  as  29  feet. 

Len  prepared  the  "Brock  Subsidence 
Report,"  offering  proof  that  compaction 
in  the  oil  zone  was  causing  the 
subsidence. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Brock  became  petroleum 
adviser  to  the  city  of  Long  Beach— a 
position  he  held  until  assuming  his  pres- 
ent job  as  director  of  Long  Beach's  De- 
partment of  Oil  Properties— 3  years 
later. 

In  the  former  capacity,  Lenny  served 
as  technical  adviser  in  the  State  and 
local  governmental  efforts  which  pro- 
duced the  necessary  legislative  changes 
to  permit  the  current  Long  Beach  oil 
operations  to  go  forward;  he  designed 
the  unique  net  profits  contracts  still  in 
use  at  Long  Beach;  he  conducted  bidding 
on  both  the  city  uplands  leases  and  the 
(THUMS>  contract;  and  then  negotiated 
that  contract  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  all  this  highly  worth- 
while paperwork.  Len  supervised  the 
drilling  of  core  holes  that  proved  the 
potential  of  the  east  Wilmmgton  oilfield, 
and  not  coincidentally,  sweetened  the 
bidding  on  the  contracts  he  was  nego- 
tiating on  behalf  of  the  public  entities 
he  represented. 

Those  contracts  have  indeed  been 
profitable  for  all  parties  and  especially 
for  the  people  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
and  the  State  of  California. 

Since  1965,  the  city  contractors  under 
the  supervision  of  Len  Brock's  depart- 
ment of  oil  properties  have  produced 
almost  1  billion  barrels  of  oil,  returning 
just  under  $2  billion  to  the  State  of 
California  and  about  $200  million  to  the 
proprietarj'  account  of  the  city  of  Long 
Beach. 

And  Long  Beach — which  is  Cali- 
fornia's fifth  largest  city— has  managed 
to  produce  all  that  oil  while  carefully 
protecting  its  environment. 

The  four  internationally  famous  cJT- 
shore  oil  islands — named  after  our  four 
deceased  astronauts:  Grissom,  White, 
Freeman,  and  Chaffee,  and  each  consist- 
ing of  about  10  manmade  acres — were 
designed,  constructed,  and  are  now  op- 
erated by  contractors  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  staff  headed  by  Len 
Brock. 

This  masterful  engineering  effort — 
named  by  a  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers  as  the 
outstanding  engineering  achievement  of 
1966.  has  won  awards  for  environmental 
protection  from  local.  State,  and  national 
groups. 

It  has  served  as  a  prime  example  of 
how  productive  oil  operations  can  func- 
tion compatibly  with  sensitivity  to  the 
environment — Secretary  Watt,  are  you 


listening?— when    both    industry     and 
Government  share  these  concerns. 

As  anyone  who  has  visited  the  Long 
Beach  area  is  well  aware,  the  oil  islands 
look  like  clusters  of  high  rise  hotels  or 
condominia  in  a  tropical  island  setting, 
which  mysteriously  change  their  location 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  not  only 
camouflage  the  appearance  of  the  oil 
operations  in  a  very  appealing  way,  but 
also  bafBe  their  noise. 

And  Len  Brock  has  always  enjoyed  re- 
porting that  while  the  oil  companies 
strongly  resisted  the  extra  cost  of  this 
unique  engineering  feat  when  it  was  sug- 
gested— even  though  it  made  possible  the 
oil  operations  by  insuring  public  sup- 
port— at  least  one  of  the  companies 
proudly  featured  a  picture  of  the  islands 
on  the  cover  of  its  annual  report  after 
they  were  completed. 

Len's  staff  also  supervised  design  and 
construction  of  the  reinjection  system  of 
all  oil-fleld-produced  water,  which  fin- 
ally made  possible,  after  1974.  complete 
control  of  the  subsidence  problem. 

In  all,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Brock's  ca- 
reer reflects  a  unique  combination  of 
creative  and  sound  engineering,  enthu- 
siastic and  prolific  oil  production,  en- 
vironmental sensitivity  coupled  with  an 
engineer's  practical  approach  to  prob- 
lem-solving, and  dedicated  and  honest 
public  service — which  began  with  a  3- 
year  Navy  tour  of  duty  during  World 
War  n — all  approached  with  a  warmth 
that  affected  all  with  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact. 

I  first  Decame  acouainted  with  Len 
Brock  when  I  was  State  controller  of 
California,  in  charge  of  the  State's 
proprietary  interests  in  oil. 

I  know  that  as  Len  retires  and  stops 
producing  oil  and  starts  producing  fish 
from  the  waters  around  Long  Beach,  he 
will  leave  behind  a  job  well  done  and 
many,  many  friends  who  will  miss  him. 
of  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  myself  one. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion this  administration's  proposed 
budget  reductions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  not  heinous  but  extremely  sensible 
in  view  of  our  current  economic  condi- 
tion. 

The  President  has  recommended  a 
com*se  which  absolutely  must  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  liquidity  crisis  and 
debt  inflation.  There  are  a  variety  of 
forces  in  the  economy  and  financial  sys- 
tem which  are  combining  to  produce  a 
very  delicate  situation  that  can  only  be 
addressed  by  significantly  reducing  the 
budget  immediately. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  40  years  of  ac- 
cumulated debt  is  coming  due.  The  ad- 
ministration inherited  a  situation  in 
which  expenditures  have  been  growing 
faster  than  GNP  and  were  projected  to 
do  so  under  existing  law.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  this  administration  that  they 
are  faced  with  the  enormous  problems 
resulting  from  a  40-year  effort  to  spend 
ourselves  into  prosperity.  However,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  administration 


and  the  97th  Congress  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve these  problems. 

President  Reagan  and  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  97th  Congress  ran  for 
office  on  a  platform  of  reducing  Goveni- 
mert  exrenditures  and  providing  ade- 
quately for  our  defense  combined  with 
reducing  inflation,  and  increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  prosperity.  President 
Reagan  is  delivering  the  promise  he 
made  to  the  American  electorate  and  I 
believe  that  the  97th  Congress  should 
not  cancel  their  commitment  to  that 
same  American  electorate. 

We  only  have  three  choices  at  this 
time:  Reducing  Government  spending 
and  therefore  decreasing  the  Govern- 
ment's involvement  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets, maintaining  the  current  spending 
levels  and  therefore  further  squeezing 
the  private  sector's  ability  to  obtain 
credit  resulting  in  increased  bankrupt- 
cies, or  significantly  increasing  the 
money  supply  in  order  to  monetize  ex- 
isting debt,  resulting  in  an  immediate 
increase  In  interest  rates. 

Obviously,  the  only  resolution  to  our 
present  economic  dilemma  is  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  in  those  areas  of 
the  budget  which  have  grown  uncontrol- 
ably  in  recent  years.  Simply  reducing 
defense  expenditures  will  not  address 
this  issue.  There  are  those  that  will  make 
the  argument  that  a  strong  economy  is 
more  important  than  a  strong  defen.se 
and  that  a  strong  defense  is  not  possible 
without  a  strong  economy.  However, 
historically  the  corollary  has  also  been 
true — it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a 
strong  economy  without  a  strong  de- 
fense. 

At  this  point  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
the  history  of  Carthage  and  Rome. 
Carthage  was.  in  its  day,  the  world's 
strongest  economic  power;  but  it  failed 
to  reckon  with  the  growing  military 
might  of  Rome.  The  same  is  true  today 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  Congress  refuses  to  support 
President  Reagan's  defense  program, 
and  thus  allows  the  Soviet  Union  to 
maintain  strategic  superiority  over  the 
United  States  during  the  rest  of  the 
century,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
have  a  strong  and  viable  economy. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  by  cutting  defense  spending  and 
increasing  taxes.  During  the  1970-80 
period,  the  budgets  for  income  transfer 
programs  Increased  350  percent,  while 
defense  expenditures  increased  only  150 
percent. 

Unless  Congress  addresses  the  problem 
of  the  transfer  pavment  and  entitlement 
programs,  we  will  never  balance  the 
budget.  Even  If  defense  spending  were 
to  be  cut  substantially  this  year,  we 
would  be  faced  with  exactly  the  same 
situation  next  year.  The  entitlement 
spending  would  continue  to  grow,  and 
still  further  cuts  would  be  required  in 
defense  the  following  vear.  Th's  would 
be  a  never-ending  process  until  we 
reached  the  pomt  where  there  was 
nothing  left  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  cut — the  end  being  a  defenseless 
weiforp  state. 

Furthermore,    attempting    to    reduce 
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the  size  of  the  budget  by  Increasing  taxes 
is  not  reasonable  since  it  is  not  possible 
to  increase  productivity  while  strangling 
the  economy  with  high  tax  rates.  If  the 
trend  that  was  set  in  recent  years  con- 
tinues, the  market  reaction  will  be  "busi- 
ness as  usual — Congress  does  not  have 
the  leadership  or  the  fortitude  to  make 
the  necessary  budget  reductions."  As  a 
result,  I  am  certain  that  the  market's 
inflationary  expectations  will  worsen. 

In  order  to  adequately  understand  the 
relationship  between  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  monetary  policy  and  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deficit,  it  is  essential 
to  understand  the  volume  and  the  nature 
of  debt  In  the  economy,  as  well  as  the 
revolution  that  has  occurred  in  the  fi- 
nancial system  and  the  resultant  supply 
and  velocity  of  the  money  supply. 

Initially,  I  would  like  to  disabuse  the 
popular  belief  that  "someone"  controls 
Interest  rates,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  so  forth. 

The  market  sets  the  level  of  Interest 
rates.  The  level  of  interest  rates  derives 
from  millions  of  individual  and  daily 
transactions  between  those  who  hold 
money  and  those  who  wish  to  use  it.  Bor- 
rowers will  pay  rates  according  to  the 
urgency  of  their  needs,  the  security  they 
offer,  or  their  prospects  of  gain  from  its 
use.  Lenders  will  lend  at  a  rate  that  re- 
flects their  loss  of  the  use  of  the  money 
plus  a  premium  to  cover  the  anticipated 
loss  in  purchasing  power  while  the  money 
is  out  on  loan.  All  of  this  Is  apparent  in 
the  different  yields  and  daily  fluctuations 
in  yield  on  various  issues  of  bonds  and 
notes  in  the  market. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  disabuse  the 
notion  that  the  Federal  Reserve  controls 
the  entire  money  supply.  One  of  the 
major  developments  of  the  past  10  years 
has  been  the  revolution  in  the  financial 
system.  An  integral  part  of  this  revolu- 
tion has  been  a  progressive  deregulation, 
reflected  in  near  elimination  of  interest 
rate  ceilings  and  the  power  of  financial 
institutions  to  issue  an  enormous  variety 
of  new  monetary  instruments.  These  new 
Instruments  or  substitutes  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Reserve  nor  are 
they  reflected  in  the  official  monetary 
aggregates — particularly  M-IB.  These 
new  instruments  include: 

First,  a  personal  loan  from  a  commer- 
cial bank  which  an  individual  deposits 
in  a  money  market  mutual  fund; 

Second,  a  corporate  loan  from  a  bank 
credited  as  an  asset  of  a  financial  inter- 
mediary but  treated  as  an  "overnight 
repurchase  agreement"  which  is  "a  de- 
posit that  does  not  count  as  a  deposit" — 
a  domestic  Eurodollar,  in  effect; 

Third,  CD's  with  checks,  whereby  a 
bank  will  lend  an  individual  any  balance 
he  needs  to  be  able  to  purchase  CD's  in 
$10,000  blocks,  allowing  the  customer  to 
write  checks — drafts  on  NOW  accounts — 
on  the  entire  balance  of  the  CD,  thus 
creating,  in  effect  a  money  market  fund 
within  the  bank ; 

Fourth,  "retail  purchase  agreement." 
a  collateralized  loan  to  an  S.  &  L..  for 
which  the  customer  receives  interest 
rates  competitive  with  money  market 
funds  on  a  very  short-term  basis — from  1 


to  21  days — and  check-writing  privileges 
if  he  continues  to  roll  over  the  loan. 

There  have  been  three  major  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution. 

Rrst,  a  bewildering  proliferation  of 
monetary  liabilities  has  developed,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  clearly  define  a  mone- 
tary aggregate  which  is  suitable  for  cen- 
tral bank  control. 

Second,  the  interest  rate  subsidy  to 
borrowers  has  been  sharply  reduced  as 
individuals  have  been  increasingly  able 
to  get  market-related  interest  rates  on 
their  savings.  This  has  caused  a  sharp 
secular  shift  upward  in  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  interest  rates. 

Third,  monetary  control  is  not  assisted 
any  longer  by  interest  rate  ceilings  which 
in  the  past  created  disruptions  to  credit 
flows.  Control  works  now  almost  com- 
pletely through  interest  rates.  The  shift 
to  reserve-based  monetary  control  is 
really  only  a  way  of  getting  interest  rates 
to  change  more  quickly.  It  in  no  way 
makes  such  changes  unnecessary.  Tight 
money  within  a  competitive  financial 
system  must  mean  high  real  interest 
rates.  It  is  not  possible  to  talk  down  in- 
terest rates  while  at  the  same  time  advo- 
cating tight  money. 

Yet,  I  would  say  our  monetary  policy 
is  not  necessarily  tight  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  monetary  "substitutes" 
and  the  availability  of  credit.  It  only 
seems  very  tight  because  of  the  increased 
demand  due  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
public  and  private  debt. 

Just  because  monetary  policy  has  been 
accommodative  enough  to  prevent  the 
overall  private  sector  from  turning  down 
further  does  not  mean  that  policy  has 
not  been  tight  enough  to  do  severe  dam- 
age to  the  economy  and  flnancial  system 
except  in  certain  sectors.  Because  the 
flnancial  deregxilation  movement  has 
gained  momentum,  credit  flows  have  re- 
mained much  stronger  at  current  inter- 
est rates  than  in  any  other  period.  "Hie 
demand  for  credit  has  remained  very 
high  and  the  supply  has  been  forthcmn- 
ing.  Liquidity  and  profitability  have 
eroded  dramatically  because  of  the  mas- 
sive expansion  of  debt  in  recent  years 
being  flnanced  a  very  high  average  level 
of  interest  rates.  Interest  rates  will  not 
decline  unless  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  money  and  credit. 

However,  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  private 
sector  will  reduce  their  demand  for 
money  or  credit  unless  the  Federal 
budget  is  signiflcantly  reduced  or  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies. The  private  sector  will  continue  to 
demand  money  and  credit  because  they 
have  to  roll  over  existing  loans.  The  bor- 
rowing has  nothing  to  do  with  financing 
inventories  or  expanding  plant  and 
equipment.  The  borrowing  is  simply  a 
means  by  which  these  companies  are 
keeping  alive. 

The  Federal  Government  is  in  the  same 
position.  The  U.S.  Government  is  now 
spending  $1  billion  a  day.  The  interest 
payments  on  U.S.  Government  debt  will 
exceed  the  capital-generating  capacity 
of  the  United  States  by  1983.  The  grim 
fact  is  that  the  Treasury  is  now  bidding 
for  new  billions  of  dollars  almost  weekly 


while  refinancing  old  paper — often  in  the 
5-  to  10-percent  rate  area — at  today's 
near  record  rates  of  15  to  16  percent.  The 
restilt  of  this  adding  and  compounding 
action  is  to  increase  U.S.  Grovernment 
expenses  beyond  imagination.  The 
average  maturity  of  U.S.  Treasury  debt 
is  down  to  approximately  3.9  years,  and 
this  debt  is  now  rolling  over  and  com- 
pounding at  the  highest  rates  in  history 
The  result  is  that  the  Treasury  is  literally 
cannibalizing  itself. 

The  demand  for  money  and  credit  is 
very  apparent  in  examining  the  debt 
structure  both  domestically  and  in  the 
offshore  sectors.  In  both  areas  the 
problems  are  equally  acute. 

In  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  all 
debt  is  referred  to  as  the  gross  domestic 
debt.  Ten  years  ago.  such  debt  totaled 
roughly  $1.8  tnlhon — today  it  stands  at 
over  $5.3  trillion.  The  largest  increases 
were  posted  during  the  past  5  years.  Al- 
though the  gross  domestic  debt  encom- 
passes many  other  sectors  as  well,  the 
dramatic  rise  in  the  debt  of  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  heavily  to  this 
growth. 

The  Federal  debt  burden  was  almost 
reduced  to  zero  in  the  midthirties. 
World  War  II.  and  the  subsequent  re- 
construction effort,  increased  the  debt 
to  nearly  $300  billion.  Later.  America's 
engagement  in  Vietnam  caused  a  further 
surge  in  the  debt  spiral.  By  the  mid- 
seventies  the  figure  had  reached  the  $500 
billion  mark.  It  took  over  40  years  to 
build  up  a  debt  of  $500  billion ;  however, 
it  took  less  than  5  years  to  virtually 
double  that  figure:  On  Monday  Septem- 
ber 28,  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  tc 
$1,079  trUlion. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  debt  has 
caused  a  vicious  cycle.  First,  the  deficit 
must  be  paid  for  with  money  that  cannot 
be  raised  by  taxation  or  other  revenues. 
Therefore,  the  Government  resorts  to 
the  issuance  of  more  paper  obligations: 
It  monetizes  the  debt.  This  has  a  direct 
Impact  on  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Inflation,  in  turn,  increases  borrowing 
demand  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy, 
unless  interest  rates  are  held  at  prohibi- 
tive levels.  And.  predictably,  high  in- 
terest rates  put  the  pressure  right  back 
onto  Government,  which  then  faces 
drastically- increased  service  costs  for  its 
existing  debt.  There  are  other  problems 
as  well.  As  the  Government  enters  the 
credit  market  more  frequently,  the  com- 
petition between  itself  and  other  bor- 
rowers increases.  This  forces  up  inter- 
est rates  even  further,  only  compound- 
ing the  problem. 

Another  factor  has  been  Government's 
response  to  the  sharply  escalating  cost 
of  servicing  the  debt.  Quite  often,  it 
turned  to  private  and  corporate  citizens 
for  the  answer,  simply  taxing  them  more 
heavily  to  meet  the  bill.  This  however, 
adds  to  inflationary  pressures  also,  be- 
cause it  obliges  companies  and  individ- 
uals to  finance  their  capital  needs  by 
going  further  into  debt  in  order  to  stay 
solvent  or  maintain  a  certain  standard 
of  Hving.  At  the  same  time.  It  slows  the 
economy  down  as  a  whole,  creating  a 
climate  of  stagflation. 
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Is  there  anything  which  will  prevent 
the  rate  of  inflation  from  being  pushed 
higher?  The  answer  is  quite  simply: 
Nothing.  Since  the  Increases  in  the 
money  supply  are  not  tied  to  increases 
in  \JS.  production  or  a  fixed  commodity, 
there  is  no  theoretical  limit.  There  is 
however,  a  psychological  barrier.  And,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  97th  Congress  has 
the  fortitude  to  reduce  the  budget,  as  the 
President  has  suggested,  because  the 
debt  has  been  the  key  contributor  to 
inflation. 

Another  part  of  the  U.S.  domestic  debt 
is  the  debt  in  the  mortgage  and  loan  sec- 
tor. Although  debt  in  this  area  is  com- 
mon to  all  economies,  the  American 
consumer's  balance  sheet  has  come  un- 
der increasing  pressure,  in  recent  years. 
Largely  to  blame  is  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology, which  characterized  the  late 
seventies  and  is  still  much  in  evidence. 

In  fact  we  are  at  a  point  where  even 
a  moderate  downturn  in  interest  rates 
will  be  perceived  as  a  great  bargain  by 
a  myriad  of  credit  users  who  are  now 
sitting  on  the  sidelines.  The  most  re- 
cent statistics  show  a  marked  decline  in 
personal  savings  rates,  which  may  only 
be  the  beginning  of  a  great  new  trend. 
As  mortgages  have  to  be  refinanced  at 
current  rates  and  banks  ask  for  more 
interest  on  outstanding  consumer  loans, 
the  private  citizen's  pocketbook  will  be 
directly  affected.  Since  1971,  mortgage 
and  consumer  debts  have  risen  274  per- 
cent. 

An  area  of  particular  concern  is  that 
of  State  and  local  governments,  now 
contributing  only  7  percent  to  the  total 
of  U.S.  domestic  debt.  This  flgtu-e  could 
rise  dramatically  over  the  coming  2  or 
3  years.  State  treasuries  have  had  sev- 
eral good  years  during  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, modest  surpluses  were  achieved. 
However,  with  the  reduction  in  Federal 
expenditures,  a  greater  burden  will  be 
imposed  on  State  governments  to  fi- 
nance programs  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment previously  funded.  Further- 
more, measures  such  as  proposition  13 
add  pressure  to  State  budgets  if  the 
State  continues  to  attempt  to  provide 
nonproductive  services. 

Perhaps  of  even  more  concern  are  lo- 
cal problems.  New  York  City's  close  *n- 
counter  with  bankruptcy  or  Clevelana's 
financial  near-collapse  are  two  recent 
examples.  The  paper  obligations  of  a 
number  of  American  cities  involve  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  risk  of  default 
appears  more  likely  now  more  than  at 
any  time  since  the  1930's. 

In  the  corporate  sector,  the  debt  prob- 
lem is  concentrated  on  individual  indus- 
tries, rather  than  as  an  economy  as  a 
whole.  Particular  problems  have  sur- 
faced in  the  automotive  industry,  al- 
though they  are  not  the  result  of  the 
current  financial  condition  alone.  One 
important  point  is  that  whenever  size- 
able industrial  or  commercial  firms  are 
on  the  threshold  of  bankruptcy,  this 
translates  into  a  direct  addition  to  the 
debt  burden  of  governments.  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  current  Congress  will 
discontinue  this  tradition  of  bailing  out 
mismanaged  private  empires,  but  the 
Government  seems  to  at  least  negotiate 


harder  or  even  participate  in  the  poten- 
tial recovery  of  such  corporations. 

In  recent  months,  the  U.S.  economy 
has  shown  remarkable  resilience.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  traditional  indus- 
trial activities  will  become  less  impor- 
tant. New  industries,  many  of  them  in 
the  service  sector,  will  gradually  replace 
them.  Such  industries  include  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  resource  development, 
computer  technology,  et  cetera.  The  fact 
that  most  of  these  new  sectors  of  eco- 
nomic activity  are  in  a  strong  expansion 
phase  may  be  part  of  the  current 
strength  of  U.S.  performance. 

All  is  not  well,  however,  in  the  service 
sector  of  the  economy.  The  best  exam- 
ple of  a  highly  endangereo  industry  are 
the  savings  and  loan  companies. 

The  recent  flurry  of  media  coverage 
has  accurately  pointed  out  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem.  The  emergence  of 
money  market  funds  caused  large-scale 
withdrawals  from  savings  and  loan  firms, 
cutting  deeply  into  their  profits.  As  an 
industry,  S.  &  L.'s  depend  on  short-term 
money,  which  is  used  to  fund  longer 
term  loans.  Together  with  high  interest 
rates,  which  have  an  added  negative  im- 
pact on  small  financial  intermediaries, 
this  development  proved  fatal.  The 
S.  &  L.  sector  is  in  sufiScient  trouble  to 
have  regulators  scrambling  for  accept- 
able changes  in  the  operating  rules  gov  • 
eming  the  industry.  Such  rule  change : 
may  postpone  the  problem,  but  nil!  not 
effectively  remove  it.  Whet^er  financial 
government  assistance  will  be  necessary 
is  too  early  to  judge.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain :  the  savings  and  loan  sector  is 
very  important  to  the  Government.  It  af- 
fects millions  of  small  American  savers 
and  if  bailouts  are  needed,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  there. 

Serious  questions  also  overhang  the 
opposite  end  of  the  banking  scale:  the 
very  large,  internationally  active  lenders. 
Most  of  their  difDculties  are  in  the  area 
of  offshore  banking.  Quite  obviously  the 
debt  problem  is  vast  and  reaches  into 
every  corner  of  American  life. 

As  intricate  and  hopeless  as  the 
labyrinth  of  domestic  debt  may  be,  it  is 
easily  surpassed  in  complexity  by  the 
Euromarket.  At  first  glance  the  problem 
of  offsnore  debt  seems  less  alarming. 
After  all,  debt  dollars  outside  the  United 
States  amount  to  $700  billion,  a  fraction 
of  the  massive  $5.3  trillion  domestic  debt. 
A  quick  look  at  its  growth  pattern,  how- 
ever, destroys  this  notion;  the  Euro- 
credit  market  grew  to  its  current  size  in 
just  over  20  years. 

Another  important  point  is  that  a 
comparison  of  the  sizes  of  the  two  mar- 
kets is  not  realistic  to  begin  with.  The 
U.S.  domestic  debt  includes  a  number  of 
credit  activities  which  exist  in  every 
economy — they  are  neither  bad  nor  do 
they  necessarily  represent  a  problem. 
Public  mortgage  debt,  for  instance,  is 
part  and  parcel  not  only  of  American  life, 
but  also  of  the  Japanese,  Dutch,  or  Swiss 
economies.  Eurocredit,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  include  any  such  tradi- 
tional lending  activities. 

The  Eurodollar  market  partly  owes  its 
existence  to  the  cold  war.  In  the  late 
fifties  the  Eastern  European  govern- 
ments decided  to  transfer  their  dollar 


accounts  from  New  York  to  Europe.  This 
step  was  no  doubt  motivated  by  the  fear 
that  their  funds  could  be  blocked  in  the 
United  States  if  the  political  situation 
deteriorated  further. 

At  the  same  time,  many  Third  World 
transactions  started  to  be  denominated 
in  American  currency,  replacing  the 
Pound  Sterling  as  the  leading  currency. 
The  combination  of  these  factors  led  to 
a  dramatic  expansion  of  this  new  mar- 
ket. But  other  advantages  soon  became 
evident.  First,  no  one  had  amy  jurisdic- 
tion over  U.S.  dollars  outside  of  the 
United  States.  Second,  the  growing  ac- 
tivity in  the  Eurodollar  sector  created 
exciting  interest  rate  differentials  vis-a- 
vis the  domestic  dollar  market.  More- 
over, there  was  a  very  good  chance  that 
the  new  Eurodollar  would  remain  freely 
convertible:  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  of  the  early  1950's  had 
contributed  sufficient  Uquidity  to  the 
international  markets. 

Before  long,  the  Eurodollar  fiow  made 
the  development  of  whole  new  offshore 
banking  centers  possible.  Initially  Lon- 
don dominated  the  scene,  but  Nassau, 
Singapore,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Cay- 
man Islands  followed — the  prefix  "Euro" 
became  a  misleading  one.  The  freedom 
with  which  intemati(»ial  bankers  were 
able  to  operate,  made  the  new  market 
into  the  prime  arena  for  their  creativity. 

But  there  are  many  challenges  to  that 
creativity.  In  the  late  sixties,  and 
throughout  the  seventies,  the  Euromar- 
ket became  the  principal  haven  for 
OPEC  surpluses.  Scores  of  less  developed 
countries  (LDC's)  hard  hit  by  a  se- 
quence of  drastic  oil  price  increases 
tapped  the  market  as  anxious  borrow- 
ers. As  the  wealth-disparity  between 
those  having  oil  and  those  using  it  in- 
creased, the  Euromarket  became  not 
only  a  source  for  survival  for  nations  re- 
sorting to  deficit  financing,  but  of  un- 
expected riches  for  many  international 
banks. 

Its  nature  and  fimction  allowed  many 
to  profit.  After  an  initial  placement  is 
made  with  one  of  the  Eurobanks,  funds 
enter  the  "interbank  market"  where,  in 
part  or  lumped  together,  they  may  be 
deposited  several  times  at  fractionally 
higher  rates,  before  the  final  bank  in  this 
sequence  finally  lends  to  a  user.  The  risk 
is  therefore  spread  around  which  gives 
the  market  a  certain  strength.  This  very 
strength,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  one 
way  also  the  Euromarket's  greatest 
weakness. 

As  a  result  of  the  interbank  process, 
there  is  no  clear  indication  to  the  ini- 
tial lender  where  his  funds  will  ulti- 
mately be  put  to  work.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  Eurobanking  operates  out- 
side of  conventional  banking  jurisdic- 
tions and  the  danger  becomes  apparent. 
Without  reserve  controls  and  defined 
rules  of  credit  risk  assessment,  the  Euro- 
market is  limited  in  its  potential  only 
by  each  bank's  willingness  to  extend 
loans.  And,  as  has  become  obvious  in  the 
past  4  or  5  years,  the  desire  to  realize 
profits  and  be  an  aggressive  lender  often 
surpassed  normal  standards  of  caution. 

The  willingness  of  intemationaJ  banks 
to  reschedule  delinquent  debts  provides 
sufficient  evidence.  The  most  recent  case 
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in  point  is  the  Polish  debt  problem.  Be- 
hind all  of  the  cautious  doubletalk  con- 
veyed through  the  news  media  lay  one 
frightening  fact:  As  the  world  awaited 
a  Soviet  invasion  of  its  satellite.  Poland 
was  delinquent  in  paying  interest  on 
nearly  $25  billion  and  had  failed  to  make 
repayment  of  a  large  sum  which  was  due. 
In  the  meantime,  the  German  banks 
who  had  been  the  most  aggressive  lend- 
ers to  Poland,  have  been  forced  to  defer 
such  payments  for  a  period  of  3  to  5 
>ears.  But  that  was  not  the  end— the 
banks  also  had  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  keep  the  defaulting  country  go- 
ing in  the  meantime.  The  sad  alternative, 
of  course,  would  have  been  a  total  de- 
fault on  Poland's  part  and,  on  its  heels, 
an  international  banking  crisis. 

In  view  of  today's  political  develw- 
ments.  Western  credits  to  the  Commu- 
nity economies  (Comecon)  provide  an 
interesting  study.  Dollar-dominated  debt 
to  such  nations  now  tops  $50  billion.  To 
begin  with,  the  economic  problems  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly intolerable,  which  already  reduces 
the  chances  of  prompt  and  trouble-free 
repayment  of  this  debt.  Perhaps  even 
more  important,  the  rapid  return  to  a 
cold  war  atmosphere,  may  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  potential  of  additional  Com- 
econ defaults. 

Most  of  the  credits  to  the  COTimunist 
nations,  incidentally,  are  related  to 
East-West  trade.  And,  as  the  students 
of  history  well  know,  trade  has  been  used 
as  a  political  weapon  before.  Of  course, 
the  assumption  that  these  vast  sums  due 
to  Western  interests  will  be  used  as  the 
pawn  to  some  political  maneuver  is 
speculative. 

But  Comecon  is  not  the  only  source 
from  which  trouble  may  emanate.  Far 
greater  in  its  proportions  is  the  debt  due 
from  less  developpd  countries  (LDC's). 
The  credits  extended  by  the  private  sec- 
tor to  the  leading  11  borrowing  nations 
alone  exceeded  $80  billion.  Add  to  that 
literally  dozens  of  smaller  countries  and 
take  into  account  funds  lent  by  gov- 
ernments of  industrialized  nations  in  the 
form  of  expwrt  credits,  official  aid,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  total  debt  burden  is 
nearly  $400  billion. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  trace  the  expansion 
of  this  sector  of  the  international  credit 
market.  As  already  mentioned,  the  ori- 
gin of  all  problems  involving  LDC's  lies 
in  the  rapid  adjustment  of  oil  prices  in 
the  late  sixties  and  throughout  the  sev- 
enties. At  the  time  OPEC  started  its  plan 
to  catch  up  with  the  devaluation  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  the  LDC's  were  achieving  a 
relatively  good  rate  of  growth.  This  was 
primarily  due  to  significant  economic 
support  they  received  from  the  indus- 
trialized West.  The  shock  wave  caused 
by  the  quadruoling  of  oil  prices.  howev?r. 
staggered  the  Western  economies,  plung- 
ing the  Third  World  into  a  deep  crisis. 

The  continued  development  of  LDC's 
was  imperative  because  a  drastic  change 
in  the  level  of  aid  to  the  800  million 
people  affected  could  have  caused  the 
economic  crisis  to  escalate  into  a  social 
and  political  one,  a  trend  that  would 
have  been  unacceptable  at  the  time. 
Ehiring  that  time,  LDC's  scrambled  for 


money  everywhere.  Unable  to  stretch 
their  export  capacity  and  production 
further,  they  turned  to  international  re- 
lief and  development  agencies  for  help. 
To  a  small  extent  they  were  accommo- 
dated, but  the  major  part  of  their  bor- 
rowing had  to  be  financed  through  the 
private  sector.  There,  unforeseen  liquid- 
ity had  been  added  by  the  massive  sur- 
pluses realized  by  OPEC  nations.  Al- 
though private  money  was  more  expen- 
sive and  there  was  by  no  means  a  la^k 
of  bidders.  LDC's  managed  to  secure 
loans  at  relatively  favorable  rates 
throughout  the  early  seventies.  Recently 
this  pattern  has  changed. 

As  oil  prices  continued  to  spiral  up- 
ward, funds  from  international  agen- 
cies disappeared.  The  governments  of 
Western  industrialized  nations  now  faced 
opFosition  to  their  contributions  *o  or- 
ganizations Uke  the  World  Bank  or  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Unable  to 
attract  further  funds  from  industrialized 
countries  because  of  a  change  in  oo'ltiCdl 
atmosphere,  these  agencies  turned  to 
OPEC  for  assistance.  Predictably,  the  oil- 
rich  nations  were  reluctant  to  contribute 
to  these  organizations,  which  were  de- 
cidedly under  the  political  and  economic 
infiuence  of  the  West.  Instead,  an  inde- 
pendent development  fund  was  proposed 
and  this  proiect  is  still  in  the  process  of 
being  established. 

For  the  past  few  years  then,  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  been  saddled  with  a 
much  larger  share  of  debt  financing. 
Such  credit  activity  peaked  in  1979  when 
funds  due  to  international  banks 
amounted  to  nearly  $40  billion.  In  1980, 
this  figure  dropped  but  significant  fur- 
ther reductions  will  remain  to  be  seen. 
By  far  the  largest  problem  is  that  of 
debt-rescheduling.  Increasingly  many 
nations  are  unable  to  pay  back  maturing 
loans.  So  often  have  desperate  lenders 
gone  through  the  motions  of  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  that  it  has  become 
somewhat  of  a  ritual.  Although  few  are 
impressed  by  the  accompanying  rhetoric 
and  the  subtle  terminology  chosen  for 
these  refinancing  operations,  the  media 
have  kept  remarkably  quiet  about  them. 
In  1980  there  were  at  least  six  nations 
who  were  unable  to  repay  their  maturing 
debt.  Not  only  did  they  have  their  credit 
renewed,  but  they  also  received  addi- 
tional funds  to  be  able  to  pay  interest. 
The  international  banking  community 
appears  painfully  aware  of  the  problem. 
And  predictably,  this  makes  life  even 
more  difficult  for  the  credit  himgry  LDC 
nations. 

As  in  all  sectors  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem, interest  rates  rise  when  the  risk  in- 
creases. Brazil,  now  the  heaviest  borrow- 
er in  the  Euromarket,  now  has  to  pay 
between  2  and  3  percent  above  the  Lon- 
don Interbank  offered  rate,  an  impor- 
tant indicator.  A  number  of  other  coun- 
tries have  been  asked  to  pledge  collateral 
for  all  future  loans.  On  average,  over  40 
percent  the  LCD's  export  proceeds  are 
used  to  service  the  debt.  In  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, one  of  the  very  consequences  of  the 
principle  of  deficit  financing  is  hitting 
right  back  at  the  market — escalating  in- 
terest rates  and  the  resulting  state  of  dis- 
repair in  the  Ijond  market. 
Just  how  pressing  the  Third  World 


plight  is  can  be  illustrated  in  a  very 
basic  comparis<xi.  At  present  price  levels, 
the  cost  of  Third  World  oil  imports  is 
twice  as  high  as  the  aid  received  from 
all  sources.  This  situation  is  obviously 
untenable  and  will,  before  long,  lead  to  a 
crisis  of  enormous  proportions.  Not  only 
do  these  nations  need  additional  money 
Some  time  ago.  Fidel  Castro  addressed 
to  meet  their  current  needs,  but  it  has 
also  been  estimated  that  they  require 
three  times  their  present  import  levels 
of  crude  oil  to  return  to  their  growth 
and  productivity  levels  they  had  in  1973. 
the  United  Nations  and  suggested  that 
the  Third  World  unite  and  declare  to  the 
West  that  their  loans  granted  for  'ex- 
ploitative and  selfish  reasons"  would  not 
be  repaid.  What  was  frightening  was  not 
that  a  Communist  leader  would  make 
that  statement  but  that  he  received  a 
standing  ovation. 

It  seems  certain  that  if  difficulties 
arise,  the  difficulties  will  not  be  confined 
to  just  one  area  of  the  credit  spectrum. 
The  financial  statements  of  large  Amer- 
ican banks  and  their  suljsidiaries  clearly 
show  that  a  significant  portion  of  profits 
are  generated  by  offshore  lending  activ- 
ities. 

It  follows  that  the  default  of  one  or 
more  Comecon  or  LDC  nations  could  af- 
fect the  financial  health  of  individual 
banks.  Once  the  overseas  operation  of  a 
banking  institution  has  a  problem,  it  in- 
evitably translates  into  the  domestic 
sector.  Thus,  these  individual  financial 
institutions  are  far  more  interdependent 
than  appears  at  first  glance. 

Based  on  Federal  Government  sta- 
tistics, 56  percent  of  the  present  debt  is 
mortgages  and  loans;  20  percent  of  the 
debt  is  Federal:  10  percent  of  the  debt  is 
corporate  bonds;  7  percent  of  the  debt 
is  State  and  municipal  bonds;  4  percent 
of  the  debt  is  foreign  debt:  and  3  percent 
of  the  debt  is  money  market  debt.  The 
life  of  all  debt  is  becoming  more  short- 
lived and  is  being  refinanced  at  ever  in- 
creasing interest  rates. 

The  rundown  in  liquidity  has  occurred 
in  all  sectors  of  the  economy— businesses, 
households,  depository  financial  institu- 
tions, and  Stat©  and  local  governments. 
The  effect  of  the  U.S.  monetarj-  squeeze 
has  been  internationalized  because  of  the 
strong  dollar  and  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  surplus.  Thus,  the  entire  world 
is  caught  in  an  enormous  liquiditv 
squeeze.  All  inflations  necessarily  lead  to 
reduced  liquidity.  The  longer  the  infla- 
tion goes  on.  the  greater  the  rundown  in 
liquiditv.  The  danger  is  that  when  mone- 
tary policy  moves  to  contain  inflation, 
liquidity  is  necessarily  eroded  even  faster 
for  a  time. 

This  phenomenon  worsens  as  inflation 
increases.  The  dynamic  force  of  infla- 
tionary destruction  of  purchasing  power 
assumes  a  life  of  its  own.  which  Is 
beyond  the  control  of  any  central  bank 
or  governmental  authority.  The  velocity 
of  currency  in  circulation  increases  in  al- 
most geometric  proportions,  as  the 
dynamism  of  currency  debasement  in- 
tensifies. It  signals  that  as  a  monetary 
unit  progressively  loses  purchasing 
power,  it  has  to  work  harder  and  harder 
to  match  the  ever-rising  price  level. 
Thus,  the  speed  at  which  checks  and 
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banknotes  change  hands  to  maintain  ec- 
onomic activity  becomes  faster  and 
faster.  Under  such  conditions,  a  larger 
proportion  of  any  demand  stimulus  will 
go  toward  increasing  prices  than  toward 
real  growth. 

At  present  there  are  two  monetary 
forces  engaged  in  a  fearful  tug-of-war. 
On  the  one  side,  the  historically  high 
Interest  rates  strive  to  generate  economic 
contraction.  And  on  the  other  side,  the 
rising  deficits  in  the  Federal  budget  are 
keeping  the  dynamism  of  inflationary 
momentum  intact. 

According  to  Treasury's  statistics,  $252 
billion  of  old  debt  will  have  to  be  refi- 
nanced in  the  near  future  and  $90  billion 
of  new  debt  will  soon  be  offered.  At  pres- 
ent interest  rates,  the  increased  cost  of 
financing  the  Federal  debt  alone  is  stag- 
gering. 

Monetary  policy  is,  in  effect,  the  only 
tool  of  restraint  at  present  since  the  un- 
controUables  in  the  budget  have  not  been 
controlled.  A  tight  monetary  policy,  if 
maintained,  and  if  other  policies  are 
adopted  which  are  consistent  with  this 
objective,  is  capable  of  bringing  inflation 
under  control  without  first  destroying 
the  economy — but  not  without  some  pain. 
Theoretically,  monetary  policy  is  capable 
of  controlling  and  sharply  reducing  in- 
flation. However,  it  is  simply  not  feasible 
to  instruct  the  central  bank  not  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  reserves  if  the  result 
is  the  destruction  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  What  causes  the  destruc- 
tion is  the  role  of  the  public  sector  in 
imposing  excessive  claims  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  existence  of  an  excessively  large 
public  sector  greatly  complicates  the  op- 
eration of  monetary  policy  when  it  is  op- 
erated in  a  freely  competitive  economy 
and  financial  system.  The  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  public  sector 
is  essentially  immune  from  the  effects 
of  monetary  policy.  When  rising  interest 
rates  are  used  as  the  essential  control 
tool,  they  are  never  aimed  at  reducing 
public  sector  demands.  In  fact,  they  ac- 
tually increase  those  demands. 

Tlie  immunity  of  the  public  sector 
from  monetary  policy  means  that  the  im- 
pact of  monetary  policy  is  concentrated 
in  the  private  sector— particularly  the 
manufacturing  sector.  To  make  matters 
worse,  over  time  the  private  sector  has 
been  declining  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy,  while  the  proportion  tak- 
en by  the  public  sector  has  been  growing. 
With  this  shift  in  relative  size,  the  only 
way  inflation  will  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
economy  and  interest  rates  reduced  Is 
by  an  avalanche  in  private  sector  bank- 
ruptcies and  an  unemployment  rate  of 
over  20  percent. 

If  the  immunity  of  the  public  sector  to 
monetary  policy  were  not  enough,  cer- 
tain items  of  public  sector  expenditure 
are  deliberately  designed  to  offset  the 
effect  of  monetary  policy.  The  so-called 
automatic  stabilizers,  for  example  un- 
employment benefits,  plus  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  maintain  demand,  coming  on 
top  of  the  general  indexing  of  the  major- 
ity of  expenditure  to  inflation,  act  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  contractionary 
effect  of  a  tight  money  policy.  There  is  a 
major  conflict  between  monetary  policy 


and  flscal  policy,  between  attempts  to 
reduce  inflation  and  attempts  to  main- 
tain demand  which  sustains  inflationary 
pressure.  As  a  result,  monetary  policy  has 
to  be  very  much  tighter  thsai  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  It  will 
have  to  be  maintained  longer.  The  con- 
flict that  is  set  up  also  implies  much 
greater  volatility  in  financial  markets 
and  the  economy  in  general. 

These  conflicts  In  the  application  of 
pohcy  create  increasing  distorticms  with- 
in the  economy.  In  particular,  they  imply 
added  penalties  for  the  private  indus- 
trial sector,  which  in  any  free  market 
economy  provides  the  major  engine  for 
growth  and  productivity  increases.  The 
reliance  on  monetary  policy  to  control  in- 
flation without  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  conflicts  created  by  an  incon- 
sistent fiscal  policy  is  imnecessarlly  re- 
ducing! the  growth  potential  of  the  econ- 
omy by  squeezing  the  size  of  the  private 
industrial  sector  relative  to  the  public 
sector. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  conflict 
which  arises  within  the  central  bank  it- 
self. It  must  quickly  become  clear  how 
monetary  policy  crushes  certain  sectors 
of  the  private  economy  and  this  will  tend 
to  make  the  central  bank  back  away 
from  actually  destroying  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  viable  enterprises. 
The  only  other  option  the  central  bank 
would  have  would  to  either  wipe  out 
whole  industries  or  drive  them  into  the 
arms  of  the  public  sector. 

Discipline  has  worked  its  way  back  into 
the  system  but  now  it  rests  raitirely  on 
monetary  policy.  Tight  money  will  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  from  inflation, 
however,  when  faced  with  an  opposing 
fiscal  policy  there  is  an  increasing  cost. 
A  long-term  solution  depends  crucially 
on  the  public  sector  reducing  its  own 
financial  demands.  It  is  important  for 
the  97th  Congress  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tations of  Government  actiot.  and  ease  to 
some  extent  the  props  that  have  been 
put  under  demand.  I  xirge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  President  and 
continue  down  the  course  that  has  been 
set  to  economic  recovery.* 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  since 
my  first  year  as  attorney  general  of  Mis- 
souri, 1969.  Alex  Netchvolodoff  has 
served  as  my  administrative  assistant. 
He  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  I  have  known,  he  is  a  percep- 
tive and  articulate  observer  of  our  na- 
tional scene. 

I  ask  that  an  address  recently  deliv- 
ered by  him  in  North  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 
Address  by  Alex  V.  Netchvolodofp 

The  sputtering  American  economy  has 
become  a  national  preoccupation.  For  very 
good  reason.  President  Reagan  has  devoted 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  It  during  the 
flrst  nine  months  of  his  presidency.  Long- 
term  adverse  trends  have  become  so  familiar 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  typical  obscure 
interpretations  of  bickering  economists.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is,  our  economic  troubles 
are  obvious  to  everyone.  Steadily  declining 
growth  in  goods  and  services  produced,  per- 


sistent hyper-maatlon  and  Interest  rate*, 
and  unrestrained  growth  of  the  government 
sector  have  begun  to  differentiate  dramati- 
cally our  very  poor  economic  performance 
from  that  of  our  major  trading  partners. 

A  few  statistics,  dry  as  they  are.  may  be 
useful  to  amplify  this  point.  Our  Oross  Na- 
tional Product  has  grown  an  anemic  I'/j 
percent  during  the  last  two  years.  Japan's 
performance  was  more  than  3>^  times  bet- 
ter— Germany's  twice  as  good. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years.  American 
federal  tax  receipts  have  increased  345  per- 
cent— from  91 16  billion  to  (680  btUlon. 

More  Importantly  in  the  same  period,  tax 
receipts  as  a  function  of  our  total  economy 
have  risen  from  about  17  percent  In  1B6S  to 
approximately  21  percent  in  1980.  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  20  percent.  Outlays  u  a 
percent  of  GNP  have  risen  from  an  historical 
level  of  about  18  percent  to  more  than  22 
percent. 

During  the  last  decade  our  federal  debt 
has  Increased  from  $372  billion  to  $932  bil- 
lion, an  upsurge  of  150  percent.  Interest  on 
the  federal  debt  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $80  billion  this  year.  Next  year,  un- 
less the  prime  rate  moderates,  interest  on 
the  federal  debt  will  exceed  $100  billion,  an 
expenditure  almost  as  large  Cks  the  entire 
federal  budget  just  fifteen  years  ago. 

Today,  government  consumes  more  than  a 
fifth  of  our  total  economic  activity  and  al- 
most half  of  all  available  credit  in  the 
marketplace. 

Against  this  background  there  are  many 
theories  about  the  political  meaning  of  last 
year's  election.  President  Reagan  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  American  electorate 
perceived  the  exploding  size  and  scope  of  the 
federal  government  as  a  principal  cause  of 
our  economic  problems.  He  has  interpreted 
his  election  as  a  mandate  to  initiate  an  eco- 
nomic program  to  restrain  this  growth  by 
reducing  federal  taxes,  expenditures  and  reg- 
ulations simultaneously.  Under  direction 
from  the  White  House  we  have  now  seen  an 
unprecedented  combination  of  legislation  en- 
acted to  move  in  this  direction.  A  1982  budget 
cut  of  $35  billion  and  tax  reductions  of  $38 
billion  In  1982.  $93  billion  in  1983  and  $150 
billion  in  1984  have  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  will  begin  to  take  effect  shortly.  As 
a  footnote,  without  this  tax  cut.  federal  tax 
receipts  would  have  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1980  and  1986 — from  $520  billion  to 
$1.1  trillion,  a  staggering  24  percent  of  ONP. 
These  reductions  in  the  size  of  govern- 
ment reverse  an  opposite  trend  that  has  en- 
joyed a  virtually  uninterrupted  growth  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  However,  no  one  can 
know  with  certainty  whether  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  cuts  over  the  next  three  years 
will  have  the  desired  effect  on  inflation  and 
economic  growth. 

Important  arguments  are  surfacing  over 
whether  the  budget  cuts  are  deep  enough, 
whether  military  spending  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  second  round  of  cuts  this  year, 
whether  the  tax  cuts  are  too  deep  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  These  are  not 
trivial  questions.  Significant  adjustments 
may  have  to  be  made  on  the  expenditure 
side  or  the  revenue  side  of  the  Administra- 
tion's equation  for  economic  recovery.  Hon- 
est and  profound  differences  of  opinion  do 
exist. 

But  one  thing  absolutely  elear  Is  this: 
President  Reagan  has  moved  to  change  the 
economic  course  of  this  country  by  begin- 
ning a  systematic  reduction  in  the  size  of 
federal  government.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
process,  as  unprecedented  and  dramatic  as 
it  is.  will  not  produce  correspondingly  dra- 
matic results  overnight  and  no  do\ibt  some 
adjusting  will  occur  as  time  passes — but  the 
President  has  acted  decisively  and  with  cour- 
age to  implement  his  program.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  insist  that  his  economic 
package  be  given  a  chance  to  work  over  the 
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next  three  years.  I  for  one  am  optlmUtic  that 
we  are  indeed  moving  in  the  correct  direc- 
tion. The  great  danger,  in  the  short  run.  is 
that  political  pressures  resulting  from  pain- 
ful budget  reductions  and  very  recalcitrant 
high  interest  rates,  could  shatter  the  Presi- 
dent's underlying  strategy  lor  reducing  the 
size  of  government. 

The  business  of  cutting  budgets  Is  one  of 
the  riskiest  activities  that  any  politician  can 
undertake.  No  administration  and  none  of 
the  people  who  work  In  Congress  ever  enjoy 
cutting  worthwhile  government  programs. 
No  one  takes  satisfaction  in  cutting  back 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  or  student 
loans  or  mass  transit  subsidies  or  small 
business  loans  or  farm  programs  or  any  other 
of  the  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  govern- 
ment expenditures  that  are  designed  to  help 
real  people  Improve  their  lives.  It  Is  an  un- 
happy business. 

Even  sadder  Is  the  effect  of  budget  reduc- 
tions on  the  less  advantaged.  And  make  no 
mistake,  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  disabled 
are  affected  Indeed  by  the  current  round  of 
cuts,  try  as  hard  as  the  President  has  to 
establish  a  reasonable  safety  net  under  these 
vital  programs:  Just  as  the  surgeon  who 
plllates  cancer  often  produces  pain  and  suf- 
fering even  In  Instances  where  the  prognosis 
Is  very  hopeful,  so  too  the  plllatlon  of  In- 
flation and  high  Interest  through  flscal  re- 
straint Is  a  procedure  bound  to  result  in 
pain,  suffering  and  even  anger. 

The  President  showed  the  courage  and  the 
determination  to  undertake  this  risky  and 
agonizing  ordeal  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  be- 
cause, it  is  my  guess,  he  saw  clearly  that 
our  broken  economy  was  literally  In  the 
process  of  killing  the  goose  that  layed  the 
golden  egg.  There  is  nothing  at  all  com- 
passionate about  20  percent  Inflation,  20 
percent  Interest  and  a  stagnant  economy. 
From  1970  to  1980.  the  United  States  in- 
creased budget  outlays  for  social  programs 
by  300  percent.  No  nation,  no  matter  how 
compassionate,  can  continue  to  finance  such 
expatndlng  social  programs  from  a  ONP 
growth  of  1.5  percent.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  about  the  fabulous  economic 
growth  of  the  American  past  It  Is  that  so- 
cial programs  and  improvements  In  the 
quality  of  life  have  been  financed  from  a 
growing  healty  GNP  and  not  from  stagna- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have  the 
fortitude,  the  maturity  and  the  desire  to  see 
the  President's  program  through.  Few.  if 
any.  American  Presidents  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  But  the 
effects  of  this  administration's  economic 
program  will  be  phased  In  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  President's  term.  My  fer- 
vent hope,  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  is  that  slow 
but  steady  economic  progress  can  be  made 
during  this  time.  We  cannot  deal  with  social 
inequity  or  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
without  a  healthy  economy.  The  President 
conceded  recently  that  the  prescription  for 
economic  recovery  is  bitter  medicine.  There 
is  no  way  to  sugar  coat  the  difficult  months 
and  years  ahead  but  I  believe  that  we  are 
ready  to  meet  the  test. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speculate  on  the  long- 
term  economic  prospects  of  the  United 
States.  Let  me  begin  by  noting  tAO  specific 
problems  with  our  economy  that  are.  in  my 
judgment,  especially  serious.  First,  we  have 
become  a  nation  of  spendthrifts  People  In 
the  United  States  save  only  four  percent  of 
their  dlsDosable  income.  We  have  the  worst 
savings  rate  of  anv  developed  country  In  the 
world.  For  example,  in  Japan  24  percent  of 
disposable  Income  Is  saved  and  in  West 
Germanv  the  figure  is  17  percent.  Even  lowly 
Great  Britain  does  twice  as  well  as  do  we 
with  personal  savings. 

Second,  counled  to  our  nltlful  .savin?"!  rate 
is  our  very  larce  federal  debt,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  government  Is  soaking  up 
an   Incredible   45   percent    of   the   available 


credit  In  the  marketplace  this  year.  The 
comparable  figure  In  Japan  is  only  20  per- 
cent. The  preemption  of  such  a  larg*  per- 
centage of  our  domestic  capital  market  by 
government  has  a  very  troublesome  long- 
range  Implication,  because  there  Is  an  Impor- 
tant relationship  between  the  availability  of 
capital  for  Investment  In  the  private  sector 
and  productivity  and  economic  growth. 
There  are  only  two  sources  for  long-range 
economic  growth:  labor  Input  and  produc- 
tivity. During  the  ie80's  there  Is  a  general 
agreement,  manhours  will  Increase  no  more 
than  one  percent  per  year.  Therefore.  If  we 
wish  to  Improve  our  puny  current  GNP 
growth  rate  of  1.6  percent.  American  pro- 
ductivity must  Increase  or  we  will  be  rele- 
gated to  indeflnlte  stagnation.  There  Is  no 
cheap  escape  from  the  confines  of  this 
formula. 

The  President's  commitment  to  prudent 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  Is  the  primary 
weapon  against  Infiatlon.  but  productivity 
growth  remains  a  strong  Influence  on  the 
rate  of  price  incretises  because  productivity 
gain'?  offset  wage  Increases  and  thereby  help 
check  unit  labor  cost  rises.  A  recent  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  study  by  Professor  John  W. 
Kendrlck  estimates  that  a  one  percent  Im- 
provement In  productivity  can  Induce  a  de- 
crease of  several  points  In  the  rate  of  In- 
flation. 

Professor  Kendrlck's  study  reveals  a  very 
significant  connection  between  research  and 
development  and  gains  In  productivity.  He 
concludes  that  fully  60  percent  of  American 
advances  In  productivity  during  the  past 
eighty  years  resulted  from  the  product  of 
research  and  development.  Yet  during  the 
last  ten  years.  American  investment  In  re- 
search and  development  has  been  In  a  per- 
sistent decline  According  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  research  and  develop- 
ment spending  consTltuted  approximately 
three  percent  of  our  GNP  fifteen  years  aqo. 
Today  we  Invest  about  two  percent  of  GNP 
In  research,  an  astonlshln'?  thirty  percent 
decline.  Meanwhile.  Japan  and  Germany 
have  overtaken  the  United  States  In  their 
relative  commitments  to  this  Important  area. 
What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  the  lon^- 
ranpe  economic  future  of  the  United  States 
is  bound  up  absolutely  in  two  critical  goals: 
we  must  stimulate  greater  personal  savings 
and  we  must  reduce  the  extent  to  which  ihe 
federal  government  sops  up  available  capital 
which  otherwise  would  be  available  for  pri- 
vate Investment.  Obviously,  the  war  on  In- 
fiatlon is  an  essential  step.  Inflation  Is  fueled 
by  deficit  soending  and  It  drives  up  Interest 
on  the  federal  debt  and  It  rewards  consump- 
tion and  dlscoura<?es  savings. 

President  Reagan's  fiscal  policy  has  a 
double-edged  effect  because  it  simultane- 
ously attacks  Inflation  and  reduces  govern- 
ment's need  to  borrow. 

The  tax  code  a'so  Is  being  used  to  stimu- 
late savings,  first  by  reducing  the  marginal 
tax  rate  for  Individuals  and.  second,  by 
exempting  various  kinds  of  interest  Income 
from  taxation.  For  example.  In  the  tax  bill 
lust  enacted,  personal  tax  rates  are  reduced 
25  percent  across  the  board  over  three  years 
and  the  maximum  rate  on  investment  in- 
come is  reduced  from  70  percent  to  50  per- 
cent. 

A  wide  range  of  interest  tax  exemptions 
are  created  such  as  the  All  Savers  Certificate 
which  provides  up  to  $2,000  of  exempt  In- 
terest Income  on  joint  returns.  The  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  an  IRA  Increases  from 
the  lesser  of  15  percent  of  earned  Income  or 
$!.50O  to  the  lesser  of  100  percent  of  earned 
Income  or  $2  000.  The  maximum  poni-ri»iution 
for  a  spousal  IRA  Increases  from  $1,750  to 
$2.2'i0.  Individuals  who  are  covered  bv  an 
employer-sponsored  retirement  plan  will  now 
be  ab'e  to  deduct  $2,000  a  year  for  IRA  con- 
tributions. And  the  maximum  deductible 
Keogh  contribution  for  self-cniloyed  peo- 
ple Increases  from  »7.500  to  $15,000. 

At  a  time  when  American  wage  earners  save 


only  $4  of  every  $100  earned  Income  as  com- 
pared to  $24  In  Japan,  such  use  of  the  tax 
code  is  long  overdue. 

I  believe  that  a  preoccupation  with  our 
pitiful  savings  performance  Is  altogether 
appropriate  because  If  we  do  not  improve  it — 
soon — we  will  have  given  away  the  future. 
It  Is  from  accumulated  savings  that  a  nation 
latinches  the  research,  development  and  inno- 
vation which  Induces  greater  productivity. 
And  it  Is  from  savings  that  the  plants  and 
the  production  lines  spring  up  to  Implement 
those  creative  ideas.  It  is  no  mystery  that 
our  European  and  Japanese  trading  partners 
are  moving  ahead  at  a  more  rapid  pace  be- 
cause their  savings  rates  are  four  to  six  times 
better  than  ours. 

And  what  a  future  we  have  if  we  can  get 
our  savings  pumped  up  and  our  Investments 
in  research  and  development  back  up  to  his- 
torical levels.  The  Infrastructure  Is  already  In 
place  to  take  advantage  of  what  many  fore- 
see, myself  included,  as  the  coming  of  a  sec- 
ond Industrial  revolution.  We  Americans  have 
always  prided  ourselves  on  our  great  tradi- 
tion of  innovation.  The  world  has  admired  It 
and  copied  It  but  good  old  American  know- 
how  is  still  a  unique  force  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  most  highly  trained  work  force.  We 
have  the  greatest  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Such  assets  cannot  be  reproduced  over- 
night. They  are  priceless  investments  gained 
after  years  of  work  and  attention. 

Mankind  Is  poised  on  the  threshold  of  a 
quantum  leap  forward  in  productivity.  Two 
developments  are  about  to  come  together 
which  make  such  predictions  Increasingly 
frequent:  the  exponential  advance  of  com- 
puter technology  and  the  development  of  a 
new  energy  source  that  Is  virtually  limitless. 
Last  year  I  had  a  conversation  with  Pro- 
fessor Melvln  Gottlelb  who  Is  Chairman  of 
the  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory  at  Princeton 
University.  He  Is  confident  that  a  1000  mega- 
watt fusion  power  reactor  will  be  demon- 
strated by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Fusion 
power.  If  It  comes,  will  put  an  absolute  end 
to  the  world's  energy  problems.  The  fuel  is 
cheap  and  limitless.  Power  plants  would  be 
safe  to  operate  and  non-polluting. 

There  is  enough  deuterium  and  tritium 
fuel  in  one  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  to  gener- 
ate more  energy  than  could  be  produced  from 
all  fossil  fuels  past,  present  and  future  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.  Fusion  power  will  bring  to 
mankind  an  unlimited  capacity  to  work  with 
minimal  environmental  consequences.  The 
marriage  of  fusion  power  (the  capacity  to  do 
work)  and  computers  (the  capacity  to  man- 
age work )  creates  so  much  potential  for  gains 
In  productivity  that  It  Is  hard  to  compre- 
hend. Such  a  second  Industrial  revolution 
would  have  an  extraordinary  impact  on  the 
creation  of  new  wealth  and  higher  standards 
of  living  for  the  world  community.  Compu- 
terised robots  could  work  24  hours  a  day;  be 
programmed  to  repair  themselves  and  recycle 
everything  used  In  production. 

America  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  these  de- 
velopments. We  have  the  science.  We  have 
the  Imagination.  What  we  lack  is  the  capital 
-stock  and  the  ongoing  commitment  to  re- 
search and  development. 

The  energy  facilities  and  the  robot  assem- 
bly lines  of  the  21st  Century  will  not  be  in- 
expensive. Professor  Gottlieb  estimates  that 
each  fusion  restctor  will  cost.  In  today's 
money,  about  one  billion  dollars  to  construct 
and  untold  billions  in  pre-constructlon  de- 
velopment costs. 

The  capital  Investments  for  future  recycl- 
ing facilities  and  robot  assembly  lines  will 
cost  enormous  amounts  of  money. 

So  many  new  technologies  and  new  fron- 
tiers In  science  are  emerging  that  It  is  hard 
to  list  them.  For  example,  genetic  research  is 
on  the  verge  of  vast  new  breakthroughs  In 
medicine.  Including  cures  for  cancer.  In  agri- 
culture, nitrogen  fixing  legumes  and  food 
grown  without  expensive  land  use.  offer  great 
hope  that  sufficient  highly  nutritious  protein 
foodsttiSs  can  be  produced  to  eradicate  world 
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hunger.  The  frontiers  of  »p»ce  are  Jiut  now 
unfolding.  The  future  Is  very  exciting  indeed. 

I  would  like  10  make  one  final  point.  Sci- 
ence, research  and  development,  capital  In- 
vestment m  plant  and  equipment,  govern- 
ment policy  to  Increase  savings  and  hold 
down  inflation — these  are  but  the  tools  of  a 
vital  society.  They  are  important,  and  In  my 
view  they  do  indeed  hold  the  keys  to  a  better 
future.  But  life's  struggle  Is  worthwhile  be- 
cause we  hold  dear,  values  which  make  life 
worth  living. 

Some  might  argue  that  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  we  do  these  things  or  per- 
haps the  Soviets  or  the  Chinese.  I  believe 
that  It  makes  a  substantial  difference  that 
we  do  these  things  rather  than  someone 
else  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  values, 
traditions  and  faith  of  the  West,  as  reflected 
In  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethnic.  Is  terribly 
precious  to  mankind.  These  values  are  worth 
preserving.  We  cannot  preserve  what's  Im- 
portant It  we  withdraw  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  confronting  the  future.  We  can- 
not preserve  whafs  important  If  we  live  only 
for  today.  The  vast  differences  In  wealth  be- 
tween nations  and  between  persons  can  be 
mitigated  if  new  wealth  Is  created  and  dis- 
tributed wisely  as  God  has  commanded  us 
to  do.  Justice  and  equity  are  not  the  tools 
of  science  or  capital  Investments,  they  are 
the  tools  of  men  operating  under  the  Com- 
mandments of  a  higher  authority.  We  must 
preserve  and  we  must  plan  for  a  future  full 
of  hope  because  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
deny  our  basic  humanlty.9 


ORDE31   FOR   RECORD  TO   REMAIN 
OPEN   UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  that  can  be  trans- 
acted by  the  Senate  today.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Record  be  held 
open  until  5  o'clock  for  statements,  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  memo- 
rials, and  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  Indi- 
cated earlier,  on  Monday  the  Senate  will 
cOTivene  at  11  o'clock.  We  expect  to  reach 
this  bill  and  resume  consideration  of  the 
debt  limit  extension  as  soon  as  reason- 
ably possible.  We  will  continue  with  de- 
bate and  votes  throughout  the  day  on  this 
measure.  Members  are  urged  to  bring 
their  amendments  to  the  floor  and  to 
present  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
That  will  be  until  5  o'clock  on  Monday. 

There  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
after  5  o'clock  on  Monday  in  respect  of 
the  religious  holiday  which  begins  at  that 
time  and  which  continues  until  Tuesday 
at  7  o'clock. 

During  the  day  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session.  Debate  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  debt  limit  bill.  Amend- 
ments will  be  considered.  No  votes  will 
occur  in  the  Senate  until  after  7  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  next. 

I  reiterate  my  earlier  admonition :  The 
Senate  has  a  very  short  time  in  which  to 
deal  with  this  measure.  It  is  my  hope,  my 
profound  wish,  that  the  Senate  will  com- 
plete work  on  the  debt  limit  on  Monday. 
If  we  cannot,  we  should  expect  to  be  in 
late  on  Tuesday  so  we  can  resume  voting 
after  7  o'clock,  after  sundown,  the  ex- 
piration of  time  for  the  religious  ob- 
servance during  that  period. 


Wednesday  midnight,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  magic  hour  when  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  fund 
its  debt  and  issue  securities  expires.  We 
simply  must  have  this  bill  passed  well  In 
advance  of  that  time.  That  means,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  we  must  pass  the 
bill  in  the  Senate.  We  must  either  pass  it 
in  the  form  submitted  to  the  House  and 
send  it  to  the  President,  or  be  prepared 
to  send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  request  that  they  con- 
cur in  any  amendments  that  we  offer,  or 
agree  to  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

After  the  matter  is  finally  disposed  of 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  It  must, 
of  course,  be  engrossed  and  transmitted 
to  the  President  for  his  consideration 
and  signature,  all  before  midnight  on 
Wednesday.  So  it  is  important,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  act  expeditiously  on  Mon- 
day, during  the  day  on  Tuesday,  and.  If 
necessary,  that  the  bill  be  completed  and 
ready  for  the  President's  signature  in 
advance  of  the  strike  of  midnight  on 
Wednesday. 


Foreign  Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Switzerland. 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Joseph  Verner  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plentl- 
potentlary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

intsknational  joimt  commission, 
United  States  and  Canada 

L.  Keith  Bulen,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.   SEPTEM- 
BER 28,  1981.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Absent  any  other  Sen- 
ators seeking  recognition  or  any  other 
business  to  be  tratisacted  by  the  Senate 
today,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn.  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:56  p.m.,  recessed  until  Mon- 
day. September  28,  1981,  at  11  ajn. 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  25,  1981: 
Depabtment  or  State 

David  Eugene  Zwelfel.  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Yemen  Arab  Republic. 

Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic. 

Robert  P.  Paganelll,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Syrian 
Arab  Republic. 

Qeorge  Southall  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  European 
Communities,  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

John  E.  DoUbois,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Luxembourg. 

Raymond  C.  Ewlng.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus. 

Michael  H.  Newlln.  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Democratic 
and  Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

Arthur  Adair  Hartman.  of  New  Jersey,  a 


U.S. 


Internationai.  Development 

COOPEEATION    AGBNCT 


Paul  J.  Manafort,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  17,  1983. 

Nyle  C.  Brady,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Internationai  Development. 

Asian  Development  Bank 

John  Augustus  Bohn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  ths  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  De- 
fore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Judiciakt 

Roger  J.  Miner,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.a 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York. 

Joseph  M.  McLaughlin,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York. 

John  E.  Sprlzzo,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Henry  R.  Wllholt,  Jr..  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky. 

Conrad  K.  Cyr,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Maine. 

John  C.  Coughenour,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

Depaxtmxnt  or  Jttstice 

J.  I'aul  McGrath,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Selective  Sekvice  System 

Thomas  K.  Turnage,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Department  op  DxrENSE 

James  F.  Goodrich,  of  Maine,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

John  S.  Herrlngton,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  the  Am  Force 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  followi: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  James  V.  Hartlnger,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Asmt 

rhe  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 


portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  James  Arthur  Williams,  149-22- 
4091.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

In  the   Armt 
The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  Commissioned  Officer  In  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  section  593(a)   and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Oen.    Harold    L.    Qwatney,    431-38- 
7814. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  temporary  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  major  general,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  S780 
and  6791,  or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Public 
Law  96-613)  and  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  624  as  added  by  the  same  Act,  as 
applicable  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
James  L.  Day  Richard  A.  Kucl 

David  B.  Barker  Thomas  R.  Morgan 

George  B.  Crist  Ernest  C.  Cheatham, 

D'Wayne  Gray  Jr. 


Gregory  A.  Corliss 
Harold  O.  Glasgow 


John  V.  Cox 
John  Phillips 
Wesley  H.  Rice 

The  following-named  temporary  officers  of 
the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5780 
and  5791,  or  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Public 
law  96-513)  and  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  624  as  added  by  the  same  Act,  as 
applicable  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Donald  J.  Fulham         Anthony  Lukeman 
Joseph  E.  Hopkins        Jacob  W.  Moore 
William  H.  J.  'neman  James  R.  Vandenelzen 
Walter  D.  FUlmore       WlUlam  G.  Carson,  Jr. 
John  I.  Hudson  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  Jr. 

Edwin  J.  Godfrey  Paul  D.  Slack 

William  R.  Etnyre  George  H.  Leach 

Eugene  B.  Russell  Hugh  T.  Kerr 

Donald  L.  Humphrey  Joseph  B.  Knotts 

William  A.  Bloomer  John  H.  Gary  III 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5902: 

Kenneth  W.  Weir 

John  B.  Hlrt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment 


to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5902: 


John  J.  Krasovlch 
Ronald  K.  Nelson 
John  J.  Salesses 


Constantine  Sangalls 
William  H.  GosseU 


Department  or  State 

Senior  Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Morton  I.  Abramowitz.  to  be  a  Career 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  and  ending  Albert  Roland, 
to  be  a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  a  Consular  Officer, 
and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  14.  1981. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  Ste- 
venson Abbott,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Dan  R.  White,  to  be  commander,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  ths  Congressional  Record  of 
September  11,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Franklin  H. 
Morgan,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  and  end- 
ing Robert  W.  Henderson,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  16,  1981. 
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HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL 

THROUGH   CONSUMER   CHOICE 
AND  COMPETITION 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  hear- 
ings will  be  held  next  week  on  Septem- 
ber 30  and  October  1  and  2  regarding 
consumer  choice  and  competition  in 
the  health  care  field.  As  one  of  the 
major  sponsors  of  legislation  in  this 
au-ea,  to-wit:  H.R.  850,  the  National 
Health  Care  Reform  Act,  I  feel  obli- 
gated to  explain  the  principles  in- 
volved in  our  effort  to  provide  access 
to  quality  health  care  for  all  citizens 
at  an  affordable  price.  The  following 
summary  of  H.R.  850  is  submitted  for 
this  purpose: 

National  Health  Care  Reform  Act  op  1981. 
H.R.  850 

SUMMARY 

The  National  Health  Care  Reform  Act 
would  deregulate  the  health  care  Industry 
and  permit  competition  to  contain  health 
care  costs.  The  main  changes  it  would  intro- 
duce in  the  nation's  health  care  delivery 
system  are  the  following: 

It  would  introduce  financial  incentives  for 
health  care  insurers  and  providers  to  con- 
tain costs  while  improving  quality  and 
would  remove  the  methods  of  payment 
which  now  make  meaningful  cost  contain- 
ment impossible. 

It  would  permit  the  American  people, 
rather  than  layers  of  government  bureauc- 
racies, to  determine  what  health  care  they 
want,  how  much  they  wish  to  pay  for  it.  and 
how  much  insurance  they  wish  to  obtain.  It 
would  require  the  development  of  innova- 
tive and  cost-effective  ways  of  delivering 
care  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  people 
rather  than  of  regulations. 

It  would  enable  those  Americans  who  now 
have  little  or  no  insurance  to  buy  basic 
health  care  protection. 

It  would  make  increased  benefits  available 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  give  them 
the  option  of  selecting  new  methods  of  de- 
livery and  of  benefiting  from  the  cost  sav- 
ings. 

It  would  federalize  Medicaid  (at  the 
option  of  each  state)  and  permit  the  poor 
and  needy  to  join  the  mainstream  of  the 
community  health  care  delivery  system. 

It  would  phase  out  cost-based  reimburse- 
ment for  hospitals  and  other  providers, 
which  is  generally  recognized  as  being  a 
major  deterrent  to  effective  cost  contain- 
ment. Providers  would  then  compete  in 
terms  of  quality  and  price. 

It  would  prevent  inefficient  and  expensive 
hospitals  from  continuing  to  count  on  the 
cushion  of  reasonable  cost  reimbursement. 
At  the  same  time,  providers  would  keep  the 
rewards  of  delivering  high  quality  care  at 


lower  costs,  and  consumers  would  be  re- 
warded for  choosing  providers  who  deliver 
quality  care  at  lower  costs. 

It  would  replace  government  regulation  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  health  care  de- 
livery system.  In  effect,  it  would  largely  de- 
regulate the  health  care  industry,  without 
affecting  government  efforts  to  insure  qual- 
ity of  care. 

Federal  dollars  are  now  tunneled  into  the 
system  largely  through  reasonable  cost  re- 
imbursement which,  in  itself,  provides  no  fi- 
nancial discipline  on  the  providers  and  no 
incentive  to  reduce  costs.  Moreover,  most 
private  health  insurance  reimburses  hospi- 
tals on  methods  related  to  cost. 

At  the  same  time,  workers  are  permitted 
to  purchase  health  insurance  with  contribu- 
tions made  by  their  employers  which  are 
tax-free  without  limitation,  thus  providing 
no  incentive  for  workers  to  care  about  the 
price  of  the  insurance  they  buy.  Thus,  both 
patients  and  health  care  providers  have 
strong  incentives  to  provide  more  and  more 
care  regardless  of  cost.  This  cycle  can  be 
broken  only  if  providers  are  not  assured  of 
recouping  their  costs  but  must  provide  care 
for  a  predetermined  amount  and  if  consum- 
ers and  providers  have  financial  incentives 
to  consider  the  cost  of  care.  For  consumers 
to  have  the  ability  to  make  cost  decisions 
and  to  keep  a  lid  on  the  price  of  care,  pro- 
viders must  be  forced  to  compete.  In  order 
to  carry  out  the.se  goals,  this  bill  would 
move  the  health  care  field  from  regulation 
to  competition. 

How  the  bill  works 

The  bill  is  based  on  Qualified  Healthcare 
Plans  which  could  be  sponsored  by  any 
person  or  agency  of  government.  The  spon- 
sors could  be  hospitals,  doctors.  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield,  commercial  insurance  compa- 
nies, or  others  who  would  develop  innova- 
tive delivery  mechanisms. 

Each  citizen  would  receive  a  Healthcare 
Contribution  from  the  federal  government 
in  one  of  the  following  forms: 

( 1 )  The  present  exclusion  from  income  tax 
for  health  care  premiums  paid  by  employers 
on  behalf  of  their  workers  would  be  main- 
tained, but  the  exclusion  would  be  provided 
only  if  the  contribution  is  used  by  the  em- 
ployee to  pay  for  the  premium  in  a  Quali- 
fied Plan.  However,  the  exclusion  would  no 
longer  be  unlimited.  It  would  be  limited  to 
the  average  premiums  paid  by  similarly  situ- 
ated individuals  in  an  area,  although  no 
worker  would  have  an  exclusion  which  is 
less  than  what  his  employer  paid  him  on  his 
behalf  before  the  bill  was  enacted.  Also,  and 
most  importantly,  unlike  the  present 
system,  a  worker  who  chooses  a  Plan  with  a 
premium  which  is  le.<>s  than  the  payment 
being  made  by  his  employer  would  be  able 
to  pocket  the  difference  in  cash— and  tax 
free. 

In  short,  an  employee  who  chooses  a  Plan 
more  costly  than  the  Contribution  would 
incur  additional  costs:  but  an  employee  who 
selected  a  Plan  with  a  premium  lower  than 
the  employer's  payment  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  difference  as  a  tax  free 
refund.  Thus,  individuals  would  shop  among 
Plans  looking  for  the  combination  of  price, 
coverage,  and  quality  which  would  suit  their 
needs. 


(2)  For  people  whose  employers  do  not 
pay  the  cost  of  the  premiums  in  Qualified 
Healthcare  Plans  or  who  are  themselves 
self-employed,  a  tax  credit  would  be  grant- 
ed. The  credit  would  be  equal  to  the  amount 
spent  by  the  person  for  the  premium  of  a 
Qualified  Healthcare  Plan— but  no  higher 
than  the  tax  benefit  of  the  exclusion  provid- 
ed for  workers  whose  employers  do  pay  for 
Plan  premiums.  The  tax  credit  would  be  far 
more  valuable  than  the  present  deduction. 
Moreover,  the  tax  credit  would  be  refund- 
able so  that  the  individual  would  receive  the 
money  from  the  government  even  if  the  cost 
of  the  Plan  premium  was  greater  than  his 
tax  liability. 

(3)  Medicare  beneficiaries  would  have  the 
option  of  remaining  with  the  present  Medi- 
care benefits  system  or  of  choosing  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  Plans  being  offered  by 
the  competitive  system.  Medicare  benefici- 
aries who  took  this  option  would  t>e  provid- 
ed a  direct  Healthcare  Contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  average  cost  of  Plans  purchased  by 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  Plans  providing  serv- 
ices to  Medicare  individuals  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  benefits  which  are  greater 
than  those  currently  covered  by  Medicare. 
For  instance,  outpatient  drugs  would  be  pro- 
vided and  there  would  be  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  hospital  days.  If  they  select- 
ed a  Plan  whose  premium  was  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  Healthcare  Contribution, 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  the  difference  as 
a  tax-free  refund. 

(4)  After  a  four-year  period  for  the  com- 
petitive system  to  become  established,  Med- 
icaid recipients  and  poor  people  not  now  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid  would  be  eligible  to  come 
under  the  Act.  States  would  have  the  option 
to  go  onto  a  federalized  Medicaid  system.  If 
they  made  the  selection,  they  would  avoid 
further  increases  in  their  Medicaid  costs. 
The  bill  provides  that  exp>endltures  for 
health  care  for  the  poor  by  states  electing 
to  be  covered  by  the  new  program  would  be 
no  greater  than  it  was  this  year,  indexed  for 
inflation.  In  states  which  elected  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  federalized  Medicaid  system, 
the  eligible  people  would  be  provided  a 
direct  Healthcare  Contribution.  This  would 
enable  them  to  join  the  mainstream  of  com- 
munity health  care  delivery  by  selecting 
from  among  the  Plans  and  making  their 
own  decisions.  Plans  for  these  beneficiaries 
would  have  no  cost-sharing.  The  contribu- 
tion would  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
premiums  paid  and  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  the  other  members  of  the 
''ommunity  for  health  care  provided  by 
Qualified  Plans.  In  short,  the  governmental 
contribution  to  Medicaid  beneficiaries  is  set 
by  the  amount  spent  on  health  by  the  other 
residents  of  their  own  communities. 

Consumers  who  joined  Qualified  Health- 
care Plans  that  effectively  manage  costs 
would  get  more  for  their  money.  Plans  that 
were  not  cost  effective  and  performed  inad- 
equately in  providing  services  would  lose 
customers  and  risk  going  out  of  business. 
Out  of  this  gradual  evolution  would  emerge 
a  system  based  on  incentives  to  provide 
quality  services  to  patients  at  the  lowest 
cost. 
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People  would  have  the  freedom  to  make 
choices  about  the  kind  of  health  insurance 
and  type  of  care  they  obtain  and  would 
have  complete  and  reliable  information  ena- 
bling them  to  make  informed  choices. 

A  pamphlet  would  be  prepared  each  year 
to  specify  in  clear  and  readily  understand- 
able language  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
coverage  provided  by  each  Plan  offered  in 
an  area.  The  pamphlets  would  t>e  distribut- 
ed to  all  eligible  persons  in  October,  preced- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  Plan  year  of  Jan- 
uary 1. 

To  further  Improve  customers'  ability  to 
make  health  care  purchasing  decisions,  they 
would  be  allowed  to  choose  consultants  to 
give  them  help  in  the  selection  of  Plans. 
This  would  give  customers  the  benefit  of 
professional  expertise:  and  the  agents  would 
be  representing  a  number  of  customers,  to 
be  able  to  obtain  care  for  the  lowest  cost 
and  see  that  customers  received  quality 
care. 

Qualified  Healthcare  Plans  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  all  applicants  without 
regard  to  health  status.  They  would  provide 
all  covered  services  for  a  prepaid  premium, 
putting  them  at  financial  risk  for  their  effi- 
ciency and  encouraging  them  to  avoid  the 
delivery  of  unnecessary  services.  They 
would  be  required  to  charge  the  same  pre- 
miums for  all  people  In  broad  categories  of 
age,  residence,  and  family  status.  They 
would  be  required  to  market  at  the  same 
period  of  time  each  year  to  facilitate  com- 
parison shopping  (while  provision  is  made 
for  members  to  select  a  Plan  outside  of  the 
enrollment  period,  if  necessary).  The  Plans 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  specified 
minimum  level  of  care  and  would  be  free  to 
provide  additional  care  if  they  wished  and 
to  charge  additionally  for  it. 

How  qualified  plans  work 
In  providing  services.  Qualified  Health- 
care Plans  and  providers  of  services  would 
not  be  restricted  by  artificial  governmental 
contraints  on  how  care  is  delivered  or  by 
whom— a  Plan  would  choose  the  most  ap- 
propriate method.  Undoubtedly,  some  Plans 
will  utilize  prepaid  provider  systems,  some 
fee-for-service  mechanisms,  and  some  will 
innovate  in  ways  yet  unknown.  The  bill  de- 
liberately does  not  direct  the  development 
of  a  system  of  care  or  its  payment  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  as  toward  HMOs  or  fee-for-service. 
It  deliberately  encourages  and  facilitates 
competition  of  all  sorts. 

In  addition,  the  bill  sets  out  certain  rights 
of  a  Plan  and  its  affiliated  providers,  such 
as  the  right  to  charge  any  premium,  the 
right  to  provide  services  in  addition  to  Basic 
Healthcare  Services,  and  the  right  to  refuse 
membership  if  a  person  could  not  pay  pre- 
miimis. 

Plans  would  be  encouraged  to  compete  on 
the  amount  of  care  provided  for  the  premi- 
ums charged.  But  to  ensure  the  basic  level 
of  care  is  provided  by  Plans,  all  Plans  would, 
at  a  minimum,  be  required  to  provide  all 
acute  care  services  for  the  treatment  of  ill- 
ness, disease  or  accident  after  a  member  of 
the  Plan  had  spent  no  more  than  $2,900  in 
one  year.  That  is,  of  course,  only  a  maxi- 
mum. It  is  expected,  because  of  employer 
contributions  to  premiums  and  because  of 
competitive  pressures,  that  most  Plans  will 
be  marketed  with  far  lower  levels  of  re- 
quired out-of-pocket  expenditures.  Some 
will  market  plans  with  no  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penditures if  a  market  for  such  Plans  con- 
tinues to  exist.  The  level  is  set  in  the  bill  at 
this  figure  to  ensure  that  at  least  basic  pro- 
tection will  be  provided  to  all  Americans. 
After  the  Plan-specified  out-of-pocket  ex- 
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penditure  amount  is  met  by  a  family,  the 
Plan  would  be  responsible  for  all  their  acute 
care,  without  financial  or  durational  limita- 
tions. And  the  Plan  and  its  providers  would 
be  permitted  to  make  its  own  judgment  as 
to  the  appropriate  means  of  delivering 
care— all  of  which  will  be  known  and  agreed 
to  by  Plan  members— so  that  innovative  and 
cost-effective  methods  will  be  encouraged. 

A  Qualified  Plan  would  be  required  to 
accept  for  membership  all  residents  of  an 
area  but  could  limit  the  number  accepted 
each  year  under  a  priority  system  specified 
in  the  bill.  All  contracts  would  be  for  a 
single  year,  enabling  dissatisfied  members  to 
switch  Plans  when  their  contract  period 
would  end.  As  security  for  the  customer,  the 
bill  would  establish  a  corporation  in  the 
Treasury  Department  to  provide  a  system 
for  protecting  members  enrolled  in  Plans 
which  experience  financial  difficulties  or 
fail. 

Conc/u*ioTi 
The  current  non-system  of  providing 
health  care  is  a  vicious  circle  of  "reasona- 
ble" cost  reimbursement  and  insulation 
from  the  effects  of  Competition  that  pro- 
vides little  incentive  for  doctors,  hospitals  or 
patients  to  consider  the  cost  of  care.  Hospi- 
tals, doctors  and  patients  must  have  mean- 
ingful incentives  to  consider  costs,  as  they 
do  in  every  other  function  of  life.  The  col- 
lective effect  of  these  decisions  would  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  national  resources 
allocated  to  health  care.  The  American 
people,  not  a  regulatory  superstructure, 
should  determine  how  they  will  obtain 
health  care  and  at  what  cost.  This  can  be 
done  only  if  economic  competition  replaces 
government  control,  and  if  customer  respon- 
sibility replaces  government  determination. 
Government  efforts  to  combat  these  factors 
by  a  never-ending  flood  of  regulatory  con- 
trols have  not  and  will  not  work.  They 
freeze  initiative  and  discourage  innovation. 
The  cure  is  not  more  government  regula- 
tions. What  is  needed  is  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  system,  and 
that  is  what  this  bill  would  create.* 
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In  glaring  contrast  with  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg's championship  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  stands  the 
degrading  and  ignoble  policy  of  apart- 
heid in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
today.  While  it  is  true  that  rugby  is 
only  a  sport  and  sportsmen  are  not 
politicians,  the  spectacle  of  a  South 
Africa  national  team  playing  matches 
in  the  United  States  sends  a  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  Congress  should  con- 
done. Once  again,  I  regret  that  events 
prevented  me  from  being  present  to 
lend  my  full  support  to  these  two 
measures.9 


PERSONAL  EXPLAZ'IATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  was  meeting  with  my  constit- 
uents I  was  not  present  when  the 
House  considered  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 220,  honorary  U.S.  citizenship  for 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  183,  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  National  Rugby  Team  of 
South  Africa  should  not  play  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  cosponsor  of  both 
these  resolutions,  I  would  have  strong- 
ly supported  both  measures. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out.  Raoul  Wallenberg's 
heroic  and  selfless  actions  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many have  made  him  one  of  the  true 
heros  of  our  age,  and  his  barbaric 
treatment  by  the  Soviets  after  the  war 
ranks  high  on  the  role  of  unconscion- 
ably brutal  acts  of  our  age,  in  the 
same  category  as  the  fascist  brutalities 
that  Wallenberg  bravely  opposed. 


PRIDE  IN  ELMONT  DAY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  activities  which  are 
scheduled  for  this  weekend  to  salute 
the  community  of  Elmont,  which  lies 
within  New  York's  Fifth  Congression- 
al District. 

"Pride  in  Elmont"  is  an  opportimity 
for  residents  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  good  things  about 
their  neighborhood. 

The  events  this  weekend  will  begin 
Saturiiay  night  with  a  grand  ball  to  be 
held  at  Belmont  Racetrack.  Then  on 
Sunday,  beginning  at  12:30  p.m.,  there 
will  be  a  spectacular  parade  with  over 
a  thousand  marchers,  including  the 
U.S.  military  band  from  Fort  Wads- 
worth  and  the  police  fife-and-drum 
band.  After  the  parade,  there  will  be 
many  community  activities  at  the 
Dutch  Broadway  Elementary  School, 
including  a  family  square  dance.  Later 
in  the  evening,  the  festivities  will  con- 
clude with  a  big  race  at  Belmont  with 
a  special  salute  to  the  community  of 
Elmont. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  people 
complain  about  a  lack  of  commimity 
involvement,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  events  like  those 
which  are  occurring  this  weekend  in 
Elmont.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  the 
Elmont  Herald,  Mrs.  Rita  Mezzapelle, 
put  it  best: 

Elmont  has  long  been  recognized  for  dedi- 
cated residents  who  have  worked  from  time 
immemorial  to  upgrade  and  improve  com- 
munity life.  If  you  compare  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  pioneers  to  those  of  present 
community  leaders,  you  will  find  that  they 
are  identic^. 

I  encourage  all  Members  of  Congress 
to  urge  their  constituents  to  follow  El- 
mont's  lead  and  express  pride  in  their 
local  communities  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.* 
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THINGS  ARE  LOOKING  UP  FOR 
THE  ARMY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLANI) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  the  U.S.  Army  was  constantly 
being  criticized  for  their  personnel 
being  undereducated  and  under- 
trained.  I  would  like  to  join  a  newspa- 
per in  my  congressional  district,  the 
Salisbury  Daily  Times,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  an  individual  who  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  our 
Armed  Forces  personnel.  Gen.  Edward 
C.  Meyer.  If  it  were  not  for  General 
Meyer's  diligence  and  perseverance,  as 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  U.S.  Army,  the 
military  caliber  of  our  men  would  not 
be  what  it  is  today.  They  are  better 
conditioned,  better  educated,  and 
better  trained  to  defend  our  country. 
We  can  rest  assured  that  the  Nation  is 
in  good  hands  when  men  like  General 
Meyer  provide  such  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective leadership  in  America's  de- 
fense. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Salisbury 
Daily  Times  which  gives  General 
Edward  Meyer  the  kind  of  commenda- 
tion he  so  rightly  deserves. 

Things  Are  Looking  Up 

Things  are  looking  up  for  the  U.S.  Army 
and  its  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  Edward  C. 
Meyer,  must  be  credited  for  much  of  the  im- 
provement. 

A  year  ago,  the  general  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  he  commanded  a  "hollow 
army"— A  force  beset  with  shortages  of  per- 
sonnel and  lack  of  training,  weapons  and 
maintenance. 

Last  year  six  out  of  10  Army  divisions  in 
the  United  States  were  unfit  for  combat  be- 
cause of  shortages  and  inexperience.  Today, 
nine  out  of  10  are  combat-ready  because 
Meyer  brought  6,000  of  his  top  sergeants 
from  Europe  to  whip  divisions  here  into 
shape. 

Recent  figures  show  the  Army  is  filling  98 
percent  of  Its  recruiting  quota,  bringing  in 
96,300  men  and  women.  Sixty-nine  percent 
of  the  recruits  now  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates, compared  to  former  40  percent. 

A  year  ago  U.S.  soldiers  scored  low  in 
international  competitions.  Last  month 
Army  helicopter  crews  outpointed  the  Poles. 
West  Germans  and  Russians  In  precision 
flying  and  navigation  tests.  Last  May  Ameri- 
can tank  crews  placed  third  In  competition 
against  20  teams  from  eight  nations. 

The  remarkable  turnabout  in  the  Army  is 
good  news  for  the  entire  nation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mexico's  finest  young  talents— Gabe 
Nava. 

Gabe  Nava.  30,  burned  with  ambi- 
tion to  make  a  better  life  for  his 
family,  his  community,  and  himself.  A 
popular  and  handsome  young  man, 
Gabe  gave  New  Mexico's  numerous 
basketball  fans  many  thrills  as  a  star 
guard  for  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  Lobos.  Upon  his  graduation 
from  the  university  he  continued  his 
basketball  career  as  a  player  for  the 
Mexican  national  team.  Gabe's  grad- 
uation from  UNM  was  no  ordinary  ac- 
complishment. He  was  the  first 
member  of  his  extended  family  to  earn 
a  college  degree. 

Gabe  pursued  excellence  in  all  of  his 
endeavors.  He  most  recently  was 
named  administrator  of  the  Albuquer- 
que Country  Club.  Then,  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  Gabe  Nava's  life  was  abruptly 
ended.  He  was  shot  to  death  for  no  ap- 
parent reason.  New  Mexican's  are  sad- 
dened and  alarmed  by  this  tragic  turn 
of  events.  I  take  this  time  today  to 
extend  my  deepest  condolences  to  the 
Nava  family  from  my  constituents  and 
from  my  family.  Gabe  Nava  set  a  fine 
example  for  the  youth  of  today.  His 
presence  will  be  missed  but  his  accom- 
plishments and  spirit  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  many  lives  he 
touched  and  inspired.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GABE  NAVA 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  senseless  slaying  of  one  of  New 


TRIBUTE  TO  MURIEL  SIEBERT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  we  had  occasion  to  acknowledge 
the  achievements  of  a  noted  woman 
jurist.  Judge  Sandra  O'Connor,  as  the 
Senate  unanimously  approved  her 
nomination  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the 
achievements  of  a  most  remarkable 
woman  from  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  Ms.  Muriel  Siebert.  She  has  es- 
tablished a  record  of  "firsts"  in  the 
business  world,  equal  to  that  of  Judge 
O'Connor  in  the  field  of  jurispru- 
dence. 

A  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ms.  Sie- 
bert early  in  her  life  displayed  an  In- 
tense interest  in  the  world  of  business 
and  finance,  which  led  her  to  the  Na- 
tion's financial  capital.  New  York  City. 

She  began  her  business  career  on 
Wall  Street  as  a  research  trainee.  Her 
business  brilliance  was  quickly  recog- 
nized, and  she  progressed  from  the 
lowly  trainee's  position  to  that  of  a  se- 
curity analyst  and  then  to  industrial 
specialist.  Her  specialization  in  the 
aviation  industry  brought  industry- 
wide recognition  of  her  capabilities  in 
dealing  with  the  very  complex  busi- 
ness matters   involving   the   industry 
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this  led  the  way  to  consultantships 
and  partnerships  in  that  field. 

Her  success  led  to  a  precedent-shat- 
tering move.  In  1967,  Ms.  Siebert 
became  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

She  organized  Muriel  Siebert  &  Co., 
Inc.  and  served  as  the  Chairman  and 
President  of  her  Corporation  for  10 
years. 

In  1977  Ms.  Siebert  took  on  a  new 
challenge.  New  York's  Governor  Carey 
named  her  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
banks  of  New  York  State,  a  position 
she  continues  to  hold  today.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  State  office  of  high  respon- 
sibility, Ms.  Siebert  also  serves  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  State's 
Urban  Development  Corporation,  Job 
Development  Authority,  and  the  New 
York  Mortgage  Agency. 

In  her  rapid  rise  to  her  position  of 
leadership  in  the  business  world,  Ms. 
Siebert  has  still  found  time  for  many 
civic  duties.  Included  among  those  her 
current  posts  as  a  trustee  of  Manhat- 
tan College,  N.Y.,  and  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
She  also  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Women's  Forum  and 
the  New  York  State  Economic  Devel- 
opment Board. 

Several  universities  have  recognized 
her  outstanding  achievements  with 
honorary  doctorates.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  rei}ort  to  my  colleagues  that  still 
another  distinguished  institution  of 
higher  education  is  joining  in  these  ac- 
colades. Molloy  College,  of  Rockville 
Centre,  N.Y.,  will,  on  October  3,  confer 
upon  Ms.  Siebert  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science.  It  Is 
particularly  appropriate  that  this  dis- 
tinguished woman  be  the  recipient  of 
such  an  award  from  Molloy  College,  for 
the  coUege  was  founded  primarily  for 
the  total  education  of  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  warmest 
congratulations  to  Ms.  Siebert  on  this 
latest  recognition  of  her  achievements, 
and  in  wishing  her  continued  success 
in  her  chosen  field.* 


LASTING  LEGISLATIVE  LESSONS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
happy  news  to  share.  Betsy  Stover  and 
George  Granger,  formerly  of  my  staff, 
are  being  married  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day, September  26,  1981.  They  met  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  their  romance  flour- 
ished in  its  legislative  ambience.  Their 
marriage  should  thrive.  In  their  stay 
here,  they  learned  tact,  compromise, 
discretion  and  patience,  all  of  which 
should  serve  them  well.  Please  join  me 
in  congratulating  them.* 
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TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  an 
act  which  launched  an  unprecedented, 
and  unduplicated,  people-to-people 
mutual  assistance  program  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world.  As  one  who  was, 
as  they  say,  present  at  the  creation,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  more  than  80,000  Americans  of  all 
ages  who  have  worked  in  88  countries 
to  make  life  Just  a  little  better  for  im- 
poverished millions. 

While  President  Kennedy  is  general- 
ly given  credit  for  starting  the  Peace 
Corps,  those  of  us  who  were  around 
then  will  recall  that  it  was  our  able 
colleague,  Henry  Reuss,  and  the  late 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  who  initi- 
ated the  idea  back  in  the  1950's.  In 
any  event,  it  was  a  good  idea  which 
has  succeeded  in  its  basic  goals. 

Congress  itself  defined  the  Peace 
Corps'  goals  in  the  act  as  follows: 
First,  to  help  the  people  of  interested 
countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower;  second, 
to  help  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Americans  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  served;  and  third,  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  Americans. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  accomplishing 
these  goals.  It  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  in  the  field  of  education 
alone,  the  Pea^e  Corps  has  contribut- 
ed some  63,000  classroom  work-years 
to  nearly  5  million  Third  World  stu- 
dents. Peace  Corps  volunteers,  who 
speak  the  local  language,  live  under 
local  conditions,  and  work  alongside 
their  local  hosts,  are  showing  the 
American  flag  in  a  far  more  effective 
manner  than  we  will  ever  do  with  mili- 
tary visits  or  multinational  corpora- 
tion investments.  And  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  now  located  in 
virtually  every  American  community, 
where  they  switively  promote  better 
understanding  of  Third  World  peo- 
ples, problems  and  ideals. 

These  accomplishments  have  been 
achieved  at  an  amazingly  low  cost,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral Government  programs  over  the 
past  20  years.  Back  in  1964,  when  the 
Peace  Corps  was  really  getting  estab- 
lished, their  budget  was  $96  million. 
The  fiscal  1982  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriations bill  we  recently  reported 
out  of  committee  includes  $100  million 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  representing  an 
increase  of  less  than  5  percent  since 
1964.  Of  course,  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  the  Peace  Corps  is  operating 
at  a  far  lower  level  than  in  the  1960's. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  record  has  been  achieved 
through  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
many,  and  in  particular  the  10  Peace 
Corps  Directors  who  have  served  since 
its  inception:  Sargent  Shriver,  Jack 
Vaughn,  Joseph  Blatchford,  Kevin 
O'Donnell,  Donald  Hess,  Nicholas 
Craw,  John  Dellenback,  Carolyn 
Payton,  Richard  Celeste,  and  the  able 
new  Director,  Loret  Miller  Ruppe. 

I  congratulate  them  all  and  wish  the 
Peace  Corps  a  very  happy  20th  birth- 
day.* 


THAT  CHAMPIONSHIP  SEASON 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  Mario  Biaggi,  whose 
coed  Softball  team  captured  the  covet- 
ed Robert  Rota  Championship  Trophy 
the  other  night. 

In  what  has  been  described  as  the 
greatest  comeback  since  the  1951 
Giants,  Biaggi 's  Bronx  Bombers  bat- 
tled from  an  11-3  defeat  to  win  in  a 
dramatic  extra  inning  effort  by  a  score 
of  15-14  over  the  fearsome  Yellow 
Journalists. 

I  am  particularly  proud  today  to  be 
a  New  Yorker.  Not  only  did  the  Bronx 
Bombers  sweep  the  Rota  Tournament, 
but  my  own  team,  the  Solarz  System, 
won  the  "A"  League  Red  Division  title 
and  finished  the  season  with  a  21  and 
2  record.  In  fact,  the  combined  Biaggi- 
Solarz  record  was  50  and  6.  For  those 
of  us  in  politics— where  numbers  mean 
so  much— this  is  clearly  a  most  impres- 
sive achievement. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
toast  Mario  Biaggi  on  his  victory  and 
also  raise  a  glass  to  the  Big  Apple 
itself  for  having  the  two  finest  teams 
on  Capitol  Hill.* 


WHY  SINGLE  OUT  THE  DAIRY 
FARMER? 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 
•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration-backed farm  bUl  just  passed 
by  the  Senate  is  an  outrageous  exam- 
ple of  gouging  one  group  while  playing 
pattycake  with  another.  The  package 
barely  lays  a  glove  on  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. The  sugar  program  will  result  in 
a  cost  increase  to  consumers.  But  dairy 
farmers  are  being  clobbered. 

The  President's  plan,  in  effect, 
freezes  the  dairy  support  price  for  4 
years.  It  will  mean  that  dairy  farmers 
in  my  part  of  the  country  will  be  tied 
to  the  existing  support  price— $12.80 
per  hundredweight  of  3.5  percent  test 
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milk— through  1984.  That  means  that 
from  now  through  1984  dairy  farmers 
will  be  caught  in  the  most  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  history.  Their  income 
will  remain  tied  to  the  $12.80  support 
price  but  they  will  be  forced  to  absorb 
every  penny  of  the  cost  of  inflation 
out  of  their  pocketbooks  over  the  next 
4  years.  They  will  be  one  of  the  few 
groups  in  society  whose  incomes  will 
not  be  adjusted  in  any  significant  way 
for  inflation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
program  is  part  of  a  one-two  punch 
being  crafted  by  the  rigid  ideologies 
within  the  administration  who  are 
aiming  for  a  total  elimination  of  the 
dairy  support  program. 
The  game  plan  goes  like  this: 
First,  limit  the  support  price  for  the 
next  4  years  to  its  present  dollar  level. 
That  could  mean  that  by  1984  the  ef- 
fective support  price  is  little  higher 
than  50  percent  of  parity. 

Second,  at  that  point  they  will  then 
be  able  to  say  "Well,  the  support  price 
is  so  low,  it's  already  meaningless.  So 
we  might  as  well  abolish  the  whole 
program." 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  is  what  the  long-term  plan  is. 
It  represents  a  brutal  disregard  for  the 
needs  of  rural  America  in  my  part  of 
the  country.  It  means  the  rapid  disin- 
tegration of  the  family  farm  move- 
ment as  we  have  known  it.  It  means 
that  as  dairy  farmers  are  squeezed  out 
of  business  by  lower  price  levels  and 
high  interest  rates,  consumers  will  be 
moved  rapidly  to  reliance  upon  limita- 
tions, artificial  substitutes,  and  im- 
ported dairy  products.  And  it  means 
this  coimtry  will  become  more  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  sources  to  provide 
the  most  basic  of  all  foods. 

Obviously  we  must  act  in  a  responsi- 
ble fashion  to  reduce  the  levels  of 
Government  purchases  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts required  at  the  moment.  But  that 
action  must  be  equitable.  It  must  be 
an  intelligent  mix  of  adjustment  in 
support  prices,  expansion  of  consump- 
tion and  sensible  import  and  export 
policies.  And  it  must  be  part  of  a  plan 
which  treats  all  farmers  and  all  citi- 
zens in  an  equitable  way.  The  adminis- 
tration package  does  not  do  that  and 
it  should  not  be  supported. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  an  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject by  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Wausau  Record  Herald.  My  hometown 
is  not  a  rural  community  but  it  is  close 
enough  to  dairy  coimtry  to  understand 
the  critical  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  health  of  rural  America  and 
the  health  of  our  cities  and  towns.  I 
urge  every  Member  to  read  it. 

Why  Single  Out  the  Dairy  Parmer? 
Central  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  doing 
their  part  to  hold  down  federal  spending 
and  lick  this  demon  inflation.  And  news  out 
of  Washington  indicates  they're  doing  so 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
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The  Reagan  administration  is  seeking  fur- 
ther reductions  in  milk  price  supports  in 
order  to  help  balance  the  budget.  This  fiscal 
year,  dairy  price  supports  will  cost  $1.9  bil- 
lion. A  version  of  the  budget  passed  in 
August  called  for  a  drop  to  $1.4  billion.  Now 
John  R.  Block,  secretary  of  agriculture,  says 
the  administration  wants  that  cut  to  $1  bil- 
lion. 

That's  not  good  news  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  But  it  has  not  produced  a  cry  of 
outrage. 

Perhaps  that's  because  dairy  farmers  have 
been  doing  relatively  well  in  recent  years. 
Mechanization  has  enabled  many  of  them 
to  acquire  larger  herds  than  their  fathers 
dreamed  of  20  years  ago.  That  means  bigger 
milk  checks,  but  it  also  means  debts  their 
fathers  couldn't  have  imagined  either. 

We  have  some  doubts  about  the  adminis- 
tration's plan. 

First  of  all.  will  it  work?  Milk  prices  didn't 
go  up  as  expected  in  April  because  Reagan 
skipped  a  scheduled  increase  in  dairy  price 
supports.  That  made  it  tougher  for  many 
small  farmers  to  stay  in  business. 

Now  they  face  the  prospect  of  a  price  sup- 
port freeze  for  two  or  more  years.  Some,  es- 
pecially the  small  family  operations,  won't 
survive. 

They  do  have  an  option,  of  course.  If  they 
decide  to  go  deeper  in  debt  and  can  borrow 
money,  they  can  produce  more  milk,  thus 
keeping  their  income  stable  or  perhaps  in- 
creasing it.  But  that  produces  more  dairy 
products,  something  the  government  is 
trying  to  discourage  with  its  lower  supports. 

Secondly,  we  question  the  fairness  of 
holding  milk  prices  stable  while  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  continues  on  the  infla- 
tion merry-go-round  of  higher  prices-higher 
wages-higher  prices-higher  wages. 

Block  says  the  government  won't  curtail 
price  supports  for  sugar,  tobacco  or  peanut 
fanners.  His  explanation:  The  administra- 
tion has  enough  to  battle  without  taking  on 
the  tobacco  industry. 

That's  not  good  enough.  Is  Block  saying 
the  dairy  farmers  have  to  become  militant 
or  organize  a  more  powerful  lobby  to  get 
equal  treatment? 

And  what  about  the  rest  of  us?  Are  we 
willing  to  work  for  the  same  income  next 
year  as  this  year?  Have  you  heard  of  any 
unions  settling  for  no  increase,  or  permit- 
ting a  scheduled  Increase  to  be  set  aside? 

A  reduction  in  dairy  price  supports  may 
well  be  in  order.  It  may  be  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice the  country  as  a  whole  must  make  to 
bring  some  sense  back  into  our  economics. 

But  what's  fair  for  the  dairy  farmer  Is  fair 
for  all.  The  dairy  farmer  struggled  for  many 
years  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  comparable 
to  that  of  his  city  cousin.  He  shouldn't  be 
asked  now  to  live  with  a  fixed  income  while 
his  fellow  citizens  in  factories  and  on  tobac- 
co and  peanut  farms  are  not.* 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  CANNOT 
BE  IMMUNE  TO  NEED  FOR 
BUDGET  RESTRAINT 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  joined  with  a  majority  of 
this  House  in  voting  against  H.R.  3518, 
the  Department  of  State  Authoriza- 
tions Act  of  1981. 
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My  concern  in  voting  against  this 
bill  was  strictly  budgetary.  As  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
H.R.  3518  was  $815  million  over  the 
budget  targets  that  had  been  proposed 
by  the  administration  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  8  months, 
this  House  has  voted,  against  my 
better  judgment,  to  slash  fimding 
levels  for  many  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams by  many  himdreds  of  millions 
and  even  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
next  few  years.  We  have  cut  social  se- 
curity, student  loans,  mass  transit, 
school  lunches,  and  many  other  criti- 
cal programs.  We  are  now  facing  an- 
other round  of  budget  cuts,  totaling 
some  $16  billion,  that  as  proposed  by 
the  President,  will  include  the  termi- 
nation of  between  30  and  40  Federal 
agencies,  and  phasing  out  the  Federal 
job  training  program. 

In  the  face  of  the  cuts  we  have  al- 
ready voted,  and  the  further  cuts  we 
will  be  considering,  I  simply  could  not 
justify  voting  for  a  bill  which,  even 
after  being  cut  by  almost  $500  million 
during  floor  consideration,  was  still 
some  $300  million  over  budget  for  for- 
eign affairs. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
making  a  negative  judgment  on  State 
Department  personnel  or  programs  by 
casting  this  vote.  But  with  domestic 
programs  being  trimmed  to  the  bone, 
we  cannot  afford  to  spend  any  extra 
money  on  State  Department  pro- 
grams.* 


PARKETTE  NATIONAL 
GYMNASTIC  TEAM 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  monu- 
ment is  taking  shape  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

Normally,  we  perceive  monuments  as 
memorials  for  heroic  deeds  or  memori- 
als for  community  benefactors.  This 
monument  is  different.  It  now  consists 
of  brick,  mortar,  and  rising  steel  gird- 
ers. It  is  a  monument  to  a  vision,  a 
monument  to  our  future  Olympic 
gynmastic  hopefuls. 

This  monument  will  be  a  $700,000 
gymnasium  to  house  the  Parkette  Na- 
tional Gymnastic  Team.  Support  from 
area  businesses  and  individuals  will 
make  this  building  a  reality.  A  fund- 
raising  telethon  on  October  31  will 
climax  a  far-reaching  campaign  for 
support. 

Prom  this  facility  will  come  our 
future  Olympic  gymnasts  and  leaders 
of  tomorrow.  The  lessons  these  young 
people  learn  in  their  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  excellence  will  follow 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

These  fine  athletes  deserve  our  sup- 
port. They  need  this  facility  for  train- 
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ing  under  world  class  conditions  in 
order  to  compete  on  an  even  keel  with 
foreign  teams  which  have  only  to  look 
to  their  governments  for  athletic 
funds.  As  you  know,  in  this  country  in 
amateur  athletics,  we  rely  on  the  sup- 
port of,  fellow  Americans. 

The  Parkette  National  Gymnastic 
Team  has  evolved  from  the  vision  of 
its  founders.  Bill  and  Donna  Strauss, 
who  have  given  freely  of  their  time 
and  efforts.  In  1969  they  took  a  hand- 
ful of  girls  and  formed  a  tumbling  club 
after  school  hours. 

The  founding  was  a  humble  begin- 
ning, but  Bill  and  Donna  persisted  in 
their  dream  to  help  our  youth.  Today, 
the  Parkette  team  has  more  than  600 
girls  and  boys  involved  in  classes  6 
days  a  week,  more  than  40  girls  in- 
volved in  5  different  levels  of  competi- 
tion with  national  and  international 
caliber  gymnasts,  and  a  newly  formed 
boys  team. 

This  excellence  in  gymnastic  compe- 
tition did  not  come  easily.  The  Par- 
kettes  persevered  by  practicing, 
through  the  years,  in  a  bam,  a  church 
basement,  backyards,  and  a  makeshift 
second-floor  gym. 

The  new  training  facility  is  a  com- 
munity undertaking.  The  city  of  Allen- 
town  donated  the  land  on  which  to 
build  a  structure  for  our  future  ath- 
letes. And.  Mack  Trucks  and  Air  Prod- 
ucts &  Chemicals.  Inc.  have  been  most 
generous  as  leading  corporate  support- 
ers in  helping  to  fulfill  this  dream. 

The  Parkette  record  is  a  proud 
record  that  speaks  for  itself.  Let  me 
just  touch  on  just  two  key  accomplish- 
ments. The  team  is  ranked  second  na- 
tionally, barely  losing  out  in  its  efforts 
to  gain  the  top  rung.  And.  four  girls 
are  members  of  the  U.S.  National 
Gymnastic  Team.  Kym  Fischler  of 
Center  Valley  and  Gina  Stallone  of 
Wyomissing  are  represented  on  the 
senior  team,  while  Nicole  Kushner  of 
Coplay  and  Cindy  Rosenberry  of 
Barto  are  on  the  junior  team.  No 
other  team  in  the  country  has  more 
than  two  members  on  the  teams. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  support  these  youngsters  as  they 
compete  at  the  highest  levels.  The 
Parkettes  have  demonstrated  what 
they  can  accomplish  with  adequate 
backing.  As  Americans,  we  should  sup- 
port their  counterparts  all  across  the 
country.* 


WE  NEED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACTION  NOW 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  need  another  task  force  to  study 
social  security  problems.  We  know 
what  the  problems  are,  and  we  have 
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known  them  for  a  long  time.  What  we 
need  are  specific  long-  and  short-range 
recommendations  and  specific  legisla- 
tion by  the  administration.  We  need 
the  leadership  of  the  President  and 
the  administration,  and  the  Congress. 

If  the  Senate  will  advance  a  mean- 
ingful bill.  I  am  still  confident  the 
House  will  consider  it  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Everybody  is  ducking  the  tough 
decisions.  These  social  security  prob- 
lems will  not  go  away— they  will  only 
get  worse  as  our  emotions  and  fears  or 
distrusts  grow.  Action  so  far  has  been 
short-sighted  and  political.  The  real 
tragedy  is  that  the  participants  in 
social  security  will  suffer  additional 
years  of  uncertainty  about  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  younger  Members  of 
this  great  Congress  will  see  social  secu- 
rity rising  out  of  the  mist  like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost  to  haimt  them  again  and 
again. 

Let  us  hope  the  Congress  will  meet 
its  obligation  now.  If  the  Commission 
is  established— and  it  looks  like  it 
might  be— I  hope  the  President  will 
speed  up  its  work  and  will  participate 
in  it  himself  so  that  we  can  know  what 
his  views  are.* 


DON'T  BLAME  WALL  STREET 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks,  Wall  Street  has  become 
the  scapegoat  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Henry  Kaufman,  writing  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  states  that 
Wall  Street  is  principally  an  interme- 
diary between  demanders  and  suppli- 
ers of  funds.  As  we  all  know,  interest 
rates  are  a  function  of  the  future  ex- 
pectations of  the  borrowers.  The  claim 
by  the  Reagan  administration  that 
Wall  Street  is  the  cause  of  continuing 
high  interest  rates  is  erroneous;  inter- 
est rates  have  remained  high  because 
of  the  expected  effects  of  the  Reagan 
economic  program.  I  commend  to  you 
Henry  Kaufman's  column  for  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  issue. 

Don't  Blame  Wall  Strzzt 

The  recent  charges  by  important  Wash- 
ington officials  that  Wall  Street  in  one  fash- 
ion or  another  is  responsible  for  the  high 
level  of  interest  rates  are  wrong.  They  re- 
flect a  failure  to  understand  the  central  role 
of  Wall  Street  in  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional financial  system,  and  they  malign  a 
Vital  economic  sector  that  is  struggling  val- 
iantly to  perform  an  essential,  if  not  pivotal, 
service  in  a  very  volatile  and  difficult  set- 
ting. 

In  the  popular  sense.  Wall  Street  consists 
of  security  dealers  and  brokers  and  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  large  money  market 
institutions,  such  as  banks.  One  of  their 
main  roles  is  to  bring  to  market  new  issues 
of  the  federal  government,  corporations, 
state  and  local  governments,  and  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  These  new  issues  are  sold 
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to  investors  at  a  price  or  interest  rate  that  is 
acceptable  to  them.  The  other  role  is  to  pro- 
vide liquidity  for  investors  by  making  a 
market  in  outstanding  securities. 

In  the  performance  of  these  roles.  Wall 
Street  is  principally  an  intermediary  be- 
tween demanders  and  suppliers  of  funds. 
The  price  of  money— the  interest  rate— re- 
flects, therefore,  the  interaction  of  millions 
of  participants  in  the  credit  market,  very 
few  of  whom  are  located  on  Wall  Street. 
These  participants  include  not  only  the 
many  demanders  of  credit  but  also  millions 
of  individual  investors  and  thousands  of  in- 
stitutions, such  as  deposit-tyt>e  institutions, 
insurance  companies,  public  and  private  re- 
tirement funds  and  mutual  funds  that  are 
domiciled  throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as 
Important  demanders  and  suppliers  of  funds 
outside  the  United  States.  They  are  the 
ones  that  are  liable  for,  or  have  invested  in. 
the  more  that  $4  trillion  of  outstanding 
credit  market  debt  and  over  $1  trillion  of  eq- 
uities. Indeed,  only  some  of  these  credit 
transactions  are  consummated  in  organized 
exchanges  or  in  the  over-the-counter  securi- 
ties market.  Many  are  directly  negotiated 
between  borrowers  and  saver  and/or  finan- 
cial intermediaries. 

If  not  Wall  Street,  who  then  is  responsible 
for  the  high  level  of  interest  rates?  Here, 
too,  no  simple  answer  is  possible,  but  a  few 
related  explanations  deserve  consideration. 

One  explanation  lies  in  our  official  nation- 
al stabilization  policies. 

For  these  policies  to  have  an  immediate 
positive  influence  on  interest  rates,  they 
should  be  so  formulated  as  to  ensure  that 
past  mistakes  will  not  be  rep>eated.  Govern- 
mental promises  are  inadequate.  The  irregu- 
lar upward  ratcheting  of  inflation  and  of  in- 
terest rates  for  nearly  two  decades,  and  the 
guns-and-butter  approaches  of  the  past,  are 
too  vivid  in  our  memory.  Only  policies  that 
strike  forcefully  can  overcome  this  bitter 
legacy. 

A  major  part  of  our  new  policy,  however, 
stresses  fiscal  stimulation  through  large  tax 
cuts  and  substantial  increases  in  military 
outlays  over  an  extended  period.  If  most  of 
the  step-up  in  defense  is  essential  for  na- 
tional reasons  (which  I  agree  with),  then 
the  tax  cut  should  be  viewed  as  a  prudent 
discretionary  decision  only  if  the  resultant 
budgetary  position  is  in  reasonable  balance. 
Otherwise,  large  deficits  such  as  the  likely 
net  new  U.S.  Treasury  cash  needs  of  $80  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1982  will  contribute  to  upward 
interest  rate  pressures.  Both  the  likelihood 
and  the  nearness  of  these  borrowings  have 
affected  market  expectations  adversely. 

Prom  an  interest  rate  perspective,  it  is 
also  easily  [>erceived  that  stimulative  fiscal 
policies  will  place  an  extraordinarily  heavy 
burden  on  monetary  policy  if  reasonable 
economic  and  financial  stability  is  to  be 
achieved.  By  emphasizing  that  only  a  mod- 
erate volume  of  new  reserves  be  provided  to 
the  banking  system,  the  new  approach  in 
F'ederal  Reserve  policy— monetarism— is  re- 
lying mainly  on  interest  rates  to  ration  de- 
mands for  credit.  Of  course  it  is  conceptual- 
ly true  that  budget  deficits  need  not  be  in- 
flationary as  long  as  the  central  bank  does 
not  provide  an  excessive  volume  of  new  re- 
serves or  as  long  as  we  are  in  a  real  reces- 
sion. However,  it  would  be  folly  to  assume 
that  state  and  local  governments,  corpora- 
tions and  consumers  will  readily  forgo  some 
of  their  credit  demands  because  the  U.S. 
Treasury  has  large  cash  needs.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  as  the  nation  moves 
through  an  economic  recovery,  it  is  typical 
for  the  credit  demands  of  the  private  sector 
to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish. 
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The  volatility  and  lofty  levels  of  interest 
rates  have  also  been  partly  the  consequence 
of  other  important  developments.  These  in- 
clude financial  deregulation,  introduction  of 
the  many  new  liquid  and  marketable  credit 
instruments  (particularly  variable  interest 
rates  obligations)  that  are  now  available  and 
liberalization  of  credit  standards.  These  de- 
velopments have  allowed  much  more  of  a 
competitive  struggle  on  the  interest  rate 
front  than  was  true  a  few  decades  ago.  when 
rules  and  regulation,  including  interest  rate 
ceilings,  ended  the  escalation  of  interest 
rates  at  much  lower  levels.  This  competitive 
struggle  ended  at  6  percent  for  the  prime 
loan  rate  during  the  credit  squeeze  of  1966, 
and  at  8V4  percent  and  12  percent  during 
the  financial  crises  of  1969-70  and  1974.  re- 
spectively. Today,  funds  are  readily  avail- 
able to  prime  borrowers  at  20  percent.  This 
is  an  extraordinarily  high  rate,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  also  reflects  the  evolving  new  free- 
doms in  the  credit  markets  that  most  had 
favored  when  they  were  proposed  and  legis- 
lated in  Washington,  and  few  have  chal- 
lenged their  efficacy.* 


PARENTAL  KIDNAPING  ACT  OP 
1981 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Parental  Kidnaping  Offense  Act  of 
1981.  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Federal  kidnaping  statute  to  make  it 
applicable  to  certain  egregious  and 
particularly  shocking  cases  of  child  ab- 
duction by  parents.  This  bill  is  virtual- 
ly identical  to  part  of  a  bill  which  over 
60  of  my  colleagues  and  I  sponsored  in 
the  last  Congress.  The  remainder  of 
that  bill  was  enacted  as  the  Parental 
Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of  1980. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  tes- 
tifying before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary during  its  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1980  act.  At  that 
time,  I  outlined  the  reasons  behind  my 
belief  that  a  Federal  parental  kidnap- 
ing statute  should  be  enacted  without 
further  delay.  In  sum,  they  are,  first, 
that  FBI  assistance  is  imperative  in  lo- 
cating missing  children  when  State 
and  local  efforts  are  inadequate,  and, 
second,  that  the  executive  branch  will 
not  get  serious  about  this  tragic  prob- 
lem until  the  Congress  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  today  my  testimony  before 
that  subcommittee.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  the  effort  to 
enact  this  needed  legislation  by  co- 
sponsoring  my  bill. 

Statement  of  Hon.  F.  James 

SENSENBRENNER.  jR. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime.  I  am 
pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  ad- 
dress the  perplexing  problem  of  parental 
kidnapping  that  has  plagued  this  country  in 
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recent  years.  During  the  last  Congress,  as  a 
Member  of  this  Subcommittee,  I  joined  over 
60  of  my  colleagues  in  co-sponsoring  a  bill  to 
address  this  disturbing  trend.  I  also  served 
as  a  conferee  on  the  Conference  Committee 
that  fashioned  the  Parental  Kidnapping 
Prevention  Act  of  1980.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with  some 
background  on  the  legislative  history  in  this 
area. 

During  our  Subcommittee  hearing  last 
year,  we  heard  disturbing  testimony  from 
various  parents  whose  children  had  been 
snatched.  One  of  them,  in  response  to  my 
questions,  indicated  that  she  and  her  second 
husband  spent  $30,000  on  private  detectives 
to  find  her  child,  but  to  no  avail.  Even 
though  she  was  concerned  about  the  child's 
health,  she  was  unable  to  get  the  FBI  and 
the  Justice  Department  to  enter  the  case. 
She  believed,  as  I  do.  that  prompt  interven- 
tion by  the  federal  government  might  have 
made  the  difference  in  locating  the  child. 

Shortly  after  that  hearing,  I  was  appoint- 
ed as  a  conferee  on  the  Etomestic  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  (H.R.  2977), 
with  respect  to  the  parental  kidnapping  pro- 
visions which  had  been  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  provi- 
sions, which  were  nearly  identical  to  the  bill 
I  co-sponsored,  contained  a  three-prong  ap- 
proach by:  (1)  requiring,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances patterned  after  the  Uniform 
Child  Custody  Jurisdiction  Act  (UCCJA), 
that  state  courts  give  "full  faith  and  credit" 
to  the  custody  decisions  of  other  states;  (2) 
allowing  access  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's Parent  Locator  Service  to 
locate  abductors;  and  (3)  amending  the  fed- 
eral kidnapping  statute,  18  U.S.C.  §  1201, 
which  currently  exempts  parental  kidnap- 
pers, to  permit  prosecutions  where  the  at>- 
duction  violates  a  custody  order  entitled  to 
full  faith  and  credit  under  the  first  section 
of  the  act. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  conferees,  I  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  any  dilution  of 
these  criminal  penalties.  My  primary  reason 
for  this  was  a  fear  that  milder  language 
would  not  provide  the  strong  direction  to 
the  executive  branch  that  is  needed  when  a 
major  change  in  policy  is  made.  However, 
the  sentiment  of  the  conference  was  clearly 
in  favor  of  the  compromise  approach.  As  a 
result,  we  included  an  expression  of  our 
intent  that  the  Justice  Department  pros- 
ecute parental  kidnappers  under  the  Fugi- 
tive Felony  Act,  or  UFAP,  with  the  same 
vigor  that  they  demonstrate  with  res(>ect  to 
other  offenders  who  have  committed  state 
felonies  and  have  crossed  state  lines.  We 
also  approved  the  Full  Faith  and  Credit  and 
Parent  Locator  Service  Provisions. 

When  the  Domestic  Violence  bill  died  a 
well-deserved  death  in  the  Senate,  the  en- 
terprising Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Wallop,  succeeded  in  adding  our  Domestic 
Violence  conference  report  provisions  as  an 
amendment  to,  of  all  things,  the  Pneumo- 
coccal Vaccine  Bill,  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  December  28,  1980  (P.L.  96-611). 
Soon  Etfter  its  enactment,  however,  the 
problems  which  I  had  envisioned  during 
conference  became  painfully  clear.  My 
office  was  contacted  by  a  determined  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  in  Milwaukee  County, 
Wisconsin,  Christopher  Foley,  who  will  be 
appearing  before  you  later  this  afternoon. 
Following  exhaustive  state  and  local  efforts 
to  locate  three  snatched  children,  they  were 
discovered  in  Florida.  Lack  of  cooperation 
by  Florida  officials  prompted  Mr.  Foley  to 
contact  the  Justice  Department  for  help 
under  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  The  issuance 
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of  a  UFAP  warrant  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  was  apparently  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  father's  decision  to  return  the  children. 
Fortunately,  this  took  place  before  he 
learned  that  the  Justice  Department  with- 
drew the  warrant  that  it  has  Issued  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  U.S.  Attorney 
failed  to  get  the  prior  approval  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  in  Washington  pursuant  to  De- 
partment guidelines. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  have  no  incentive  to  get  serious 
about  parental  kidnapping  until  the  Con- 
gress does  so.  For  that  reason.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing in  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
morrow a  bill  which  would  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 1203  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  My  bill  includes  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Wallop  amendment  to  the  Do- 
mestic Violence  bill.  If  enacted,  it  would 
impose  criminal  penalties  for  the  intention- 
al restraint  of  a  child  of  14  or  less,  by  a  rela- 
tive by  blood  or  marriage,  guardian,  foster 
parent  or  agent  of  such  person,  in  violation 
of  another  person's  custody  or  visitation 
rights  arising  out  of  a  custody  determina- 
tion entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  full  faith 
tmd  credit  provisions  we  enacted  last  year. 
Restraint  is  only  penalized  where  the  child 
is  restrained  "without  good  cause."  If  the 
child  is  held  in  a  place  where  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  found  for  more  than  a  week,  the  pen- 
alty is  imprisonment  up  to  six  months  and/ 
or  a  maximum  fine  of  $10,000.  If  the  child  is 
not  concealed,  the  penalty  is  up  to  thirty 
days  imprisonment  and/or  a  $10,000  fine. 
However,  in  any  case  where  the  child  is 
transported  across  a  U.S.  border,  the  maxi- 
mum t>enalty  is  at  least  one  year  imprison- 
ment and  a  $10,000  fine. 

The  bill  contains  several  restrictions  on 
the  imposition  of  criminal  penalties,  many 
of  which  were  included  on  the  basis  of  criti- 
cisms voiced  against  parental  kidnapping 
bills  introduced  in  prior  Congresses: 

(1)  The  child  must  be  "willfully  transport- 
ed" in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 

(2)  It  is  a  bar  to  prosecution  that  the 
person  whose  custody  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated failed  to  notify  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  within  120  days  after  the  re- 
straint began; 

(3)  The  F^I  may  not  commence  an  inves- 
tigation untU  30  days  after  the  complainant 
notified  local  law  enforcement  authorities 
unless  there  is  grave  danger  to  the  child's 
physical  or  mental  health,  or  in  other  ap- 
propriate cases; 

(4)  Return  of  the  child  unharmed  within 
30  days  after  an  arrest  warrant  is  issued  is  a 
bar  to  prosecution  of  a  first  offense;  and 

(5)  Any  sentencing  guidelines  must  pro- 
vide for  a  reduction  in  penalty  if  the  child  is 
returned  unharmed. 

I  believe  that  the  prompt  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  needed  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  Subcommittee  will  seriously  con- 
sider reporting  to  the  full  Conunittee  the 
criminal  provisions  that  eluded  us  last 
year.* 


PROPOSAL  FOR  SUSPENSION  OP 
CERTAIN  TARIFF  DUTIES 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  seeks  to 
suspend,  for  at  least  2  years,  the  tariff 
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duties  on  the  importation  of  certain 
prosthetic  devices  amd  their  parts, 
which  are  specifically  used  by  juvenile 
amputees.  The  bill  is  virtually  identi- 
cal to  one  which  became  Public  Law 
94-451  In  1976  but  which  expired  in 
June  1978. 

As  drafted,  my  bill  will  suspend  the 
duties  on  externally  powered  electric 
prostheses  designed  for  children  if 
they  are  imported  solely  for  charitable 
therapeutic  use  or  free  distribution  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. 

Mary  Free  Bed  Hospital  is  one  of 
many  fine  medical  institutions  located 
in  my  hometown  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  In  1945,  the  hospital  obtained 
the  first  child  amputee  center  in  the 
coimtry.  The  center  is  operated  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  it  Is  currently  the  only  fed- 
erally fimded  project  of  its  kind.  The 
center  has  approximately  350  child  pa- 
tients and  it  provides  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  many  other 
clinics  throughout  America.  The  chil- 
dren range  in  age  from  newborn  to  21 
years  old  with  more  than  half  having 
lost  more  than  one  limb  due  to  disease 
or  trauma.  The  area  child  amputee 
center's  contribution  is  truly  national 
in  scope  since  upward  of  40  percent  of 
the  chUdren  come  from  outside  Michi- 
gan with  some  from  as  far  away  as 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Most  of  the  externally  powered  elec- 
tric prosthetic  devices  and  parts  which 
the  center's  patients  use  are,  ais  far  as 
is  l&nown,  not  being  currently  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  This  ne- 
cessitates the  importation  of  prosthe- 
ses from  two  Canadian  manufacturers, 
one  in  Toronto  and  one  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  in  Saint  John. 
U.S.  tariff  schedules  presently  require 
that  a  10-percent  ad  valorem  duty  be 
figured  into  the  cost  of  these  devices 
and  parts  before  entry  into  this  coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  inflation  and 
a  limited  budget,  the  center  does  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  readily 
obtain  the  necessary  prostheses  for  all 
of  its  children.  A  suspension  of  this 
duty  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually and  will  greatly  aid  the  area 
child  amputee  center  in  its  nonprofit 
efforts  to  provide  therapeutic  assist- 
ance to  disabled  American  children. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  by 
supporting  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  J.  DUFFY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  tribute  being  paid  to  one  of 
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the  most  respected  and  influential 
labor  leaders  In  my  State  of  New  York. 
James  J.  Duffy.  Jim  is  a  resident  of 
the  village  of  Wantagh  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  a  longtime 
friend. 

On  October  3,  Jim  will  be  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
by  MoUoy  College,  of  Rockville 
Centre.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  this  is  a  richly 
deserved  honor. 

Jim  Duffy  is  one  of  those  rare 
human  beings  who  combines  forceful 
and  effective  leadership  in  his  chosen 
profession  with  tremendously  produc- 
tive activities  in  civic  and  charitable 
organizations  in  his  community. 
Beyond  that,  his  outgoing  friendly 
personality  has  won  him  a  host  of 
friends.  He  is  indeed  an  outstanding 
man. 

Jim  Duffy  entered  the  ranks  of 
labor  as  a  member  of  the  Operating 
Engineers  Union.  His  powerful  leader- 
ship qualities  soon  elevated  him  to  po- 
sitions of  increasing  responsibility 
within  his  union,  first  in  committee 
chairmanships,  then  as  treasurer,  then 
business  representative.  In  1970.  Jim 
Duffy  was  elected  president  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  Operating  Engineers 
Union  Locals  138,  138A.  and  138B. 
which  office  he  commands  to  this  day. 
As  president  of  the  locals,  Jim  has 
been  a  responsible  leader,  always  alert 
to  the  needs  of  the  union  membership, 
and  always  effective  in  pursuing  the 
goals  of  the  union. 

But  despite  the  heavy  burdens  of  his 
union  office,  Jim  Duffy  has  always 
found  time  to  devote  to  his  fellow  man 
in  civic  and  charitable  activities.  I 
could  stand  here  for  an  hour,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  list  the  organizations 
and  activities  to  which  he  has  given 
his  time  and  talent.  Just  mentioning  a 
few  of  these  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
broad  extent  of  Jim  Duffy's  interests. 
He  has  served  on  the  Governor's 
Committee  for  Long  Island  Soimd 
Bridge  and  Ferry  Study.  He  has  served 
on  the  town  of  Hempstead's  Housing 
Commission.  He  has  served  on  the 
boards  of  Mercy  Hospital  and  St. 
Charles  Hospital.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Nassau  County  Boy  Scouts  Council. 
He  has  been  honored  repeatedly  for 
his  dedicated  work  for  charitable  orga- 
nizations including  the  achievement 
award  from  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  1980  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  from  Cooley's  Anemia  Organi- 
zation; honors  from  the  Heart  Fund 
and  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Duffy  is  truly  a 
man  for  all  seasons— a  man  whose 
keen  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  his 
fellow  man  shines  through  his  every 
action.  I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  call  Jim 
Duffy  a  friend.  And  I  linow  you  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  extending  to 
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him  our  congratulations  for  this  new 
honor  he  is  receiving,  as  well  as  to  give 
him  our  best  wishes  for  every  success 
in  the  future.* 


PUTTING  THINGS  INTO 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  Itnow  that  there  are  many  critical 
issues  facing  our  country  today.  We 
have  high  interest  rates,  the  decision 
of  selling  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
more  budget  cuts,  and  the  debate  over 
increased  defense  spending. 

Only  Lewis  Grizzard  has  managed  to 
sift  through  the  trivial  issues  that 
most  of  the  country  is  preoccupied 
with. 

Grizzard  has  foimd  the  real  issue.  It 
happened  last  Saturday  in  Clemson. 
S.C.  I  would  like  to  share  his  column 
with  my  colleagues. 

His  Red  Tie  Odes  Funs  With  a  Black 
Armband 

(By  Lewis  Grizzard) 

I  was  walking  in  just  as  the  doctor  was 
walldng  out. 

"How  is  he,  doc?"  I  ask. 

"He's  resting  quietly  now,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"Can  I  see  him?" 

'•Just  for  a  minute,"  said  the  doctor.  "He's 
had  a  terrible  shock,  you  know." 

I  know. 

Dorsey  Hill,  the  world's  biggest  Bulldog 
fan,  and  thousands  of  others  who  wear  the 
red-and-black  suffered  trauma  Saturday 
when  Clemson  ended  the  Georgia  football 
winning  streak  at  15. 

I  was  especially  worried  about  Dorsey.  I 
don't  think  he  was  prepared  for  Georgia  to 
lose  another  game  as  long  as  Herschel 
Walker  was  in  uniform. 

I  rapped  lightly  on  his  door. 

"Come  in,"  a  weak  voice  answered. 

The  room  was  nearly  dark.  Dorsey  sat  lis- 
tening to  a  tape  of  Larry  Munson  describing 
the  1980  Georgia-South  Carolina  game. 
"We're  ahead  but  South  Carolina  is  driv- 
ing," Dorsey  said. 

he's  back  in  1980 

The  shock  was  worse  than  I  thought.  The 
loss  to  Clemson  had  caused  him  to  regress 
to  1980. 

"We  need  a  fumble."  he  said,  as  Munson 
described  the  play. 

"Fumble!"  Munson  screamed  suddenly. 

You  remember  the  play.  George  Rogers 
fumbled  and  Georgia  held  on  in  1980  to 
defeat  Carolina  and  eventually  go  on  to  the 
national  championship. 

"How  do  you  think  we'll  do  against  Flori- 
da next  week?"  Dorsey  asked  me. 

Somebody  had  to  bring  him  back  to  reali- 
ty. 

"Georgia  doesn't  play  Florida  next  week, 
I  said.   "This  is  1981.  This  is  a  new  season. 
You  can't  live  in  the  past.  You  must  accept 
the  fact  Georgia  can  lose  a  football  game." 

I  could  read  the  pain  in  his  face. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "But  how  could  we  lose 
to  Clemson?" 

"Clemson  has  a  good  team."  I  said. 
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"Yeah,"  Dorsey  replied.  "But  I  hate  to 
lose  to  a  bunch  of  football  players  dressed 
up  like  orange  popsicles." 

"Don't  Ije  bitter,"  I  said. 

"We  gave  them  the  game."  Dorsey  contin- 
ued. I  could  see  some  color  returning  to  his 
face  now. 

RIRE  GEORGIA  TXnUIOVERS 

"We  turned  the  ball  over  nine  times.  We 
couldn't  have  beaten  William  and  Mary 
turning  the  ball  over  nine  times.  We 
couldn't  have  beaten  William  by  himself 
turning  the  ball  over  nine  times.  If  he'd 
brought  Mary,  it  would  have  been  a  rout." 

This  was  the  old  Dorsey. 

"Clemson  should  be  embarassed  it  scored 
only  13  points  against  us,"  he  went  on,  roll- 
ing now.  "If  we  had  given  those  pinko  liber- 
als from  Berkeley  nine  turnovers  last  week, 
they  would  have  scored  50  points.  How 
about  that?  Clemson  can't  outscore  a  bunch 
of  pinko  lil>erals  from  California!" 

I  could  tell  that  bit  of  logic  made  Dorsey 
feel  much  better.  "Listen,"  I  said,  "you  can 
always  find  a  silver  lining  if  you  look  closely 
enough  into  the  clouds." 

•'You're  right."  Dorsey  replied,  smiling  for 
the  first  time.  ••Tech  got  beat,  that's  one 
good  thing.  And  Notre  Dame  lost.  That's 
good  news.  And  I  think  my  red  tie  will  go 
just  fine  with  my  black  armband  at  work 
next  week." 

••So  you'll  be  OK  now?"  I  asked. 

••I'll  be  fine,"  he  assured  me,  switching  on 
the  tapes  of  Munson's  description  of  the 
1980  Florida  game. 

••Florida's  leading  21-20,"  Dorsey  said, 
"but  anything  can  happen  in  foot- 
ball •  •  '."• 


RUSSIAN  ARMS  BUILDUP  IN 
ASIA:  A  BIG  THREAT  TO 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adm. 
Robert  L.  J.  Long,  commander  in  chief 
of  U.S.  Forces.  Pacific,  in  an  Augtist 
1981  interview  with  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  has  described  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  a  concise  and  chilling  fashion. 

"The  Soviet  Pacific  fleet  is  now  the 
largest  of  their"— the  Soviets'— "fleets 
and  very  modem."  Admiral  Long 
states.  He  continues  on  to  say  that  the 
outcome  of  a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  confronta- 
tion in  the  Pacific  would  be  "too  close 
to  call." 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  this 
excellent  interview  with  Admiral  Long 
which  follows  and  his  assessment  of 
the  steps  which  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  in  the  Pacific,  particularly 
Japan,  must  take  in  order  to  coimter 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  vital  sea  lanes 
in  the  region. 

The  interview  follows: 
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Russian  Arms  Buildup  in  Asia:  How  Big  a 
Thrzat  to  United  States 

japan  and  china  can  help  to  meet  the  new 
danger  in  the  far  east.  says  a  top  offi- 
cer, but  america  must  do  a  lot  more 

ITSELF 

[Interview  With  Adm.  Robert  L.  J.  Long. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Forces.  Pacif- 
ic] Admiral  Long.  61.  joined  the  Navy  as  an 
ensign  in  1943.  became  a  submarine  special- 
ist and  has  been  the  top  commander  in  the 
Pacific  since  1979. 

Q.  Admiral  Long,  how  much  of  a  chal- 
lenge does  the  U.S.  face  in  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  in  the  Pacific  region? 

A.  About  10  to  15  years  ago,  the  United 
States  clearly  was  dominant  in  all  areas  of 
warfare  in  the  Pacific.  At  that  time,  the 
Soviet  ground,  air  and  naval  forces  were  not 
all  that  much  of  a  threat.  I  believe  that 
about  10  years  ago  the  Soviets  made  a  very 
definite  decision  to  be  prepared  to  fight  on 
two  fronts— a  major  war  in  Europe,  a  major 
war  in  the  Par  East.  Since  then,  they  have 
systematically  built  up  their  ground  forces 
so  that  they  now  have  over  50  Soviet  ground 
divisions  in  the  Far  East. 

They  have  built  up  their  air  forces  with 
the  new  Backfires  at  Belaya,  north  of 
China,  and  Navy  Backfires,  near  Vladivos- 
tok, to  augment  their  older  bombers.  Last 
year  alone,  they  added  over  200  modem 
fighters  to  their  Pacific  air  forces— more 
than  the  total  of  United  States  Air  Force 
fighters  in  the  Pacific. 

Looking  to  their  Navy:  The  Soviet  Pacific 
fleet  is  now  the  largest  of  their  fleets  and 
very  modem.  It  includes  the  latest  Soviet 
operational  nuclear  and  cruise-missile- firing 
submarines  as  well  as  modern  cruisers  and 
one  of  their  two  aircraft  carriers. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  themselves,  the 
Soviets  have  greatly  improved  their  com- 
mand and  control  as  well  as  vital  logistic 
and  resupply  lines  in  the  Pacific  area  in 
order  to  conduct  simultaneous  operations 
on  two  fronts. 

Q.  In  this  Soviet  buildup,  how  vital  is  the 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  naval  base  and  other  instal- 
lations the  U.S.  constructed  in  Vietnam? 

A.  There  are  several  aspects  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  that  are  important. 
One  is  the  assistance  they  provide  that  en- 
ables the  Vietnamese  to  conduct  their  ag- 
gression in  Kampuchea.  Then,  too.  the 
Soviet  presence  in  that  area- and  having  a 
Soviet  surrogate  there— gives  them  addition- 
al leverage  against  China. 

Finally,  the  point  you  raise  in  your  ques- 
tion: The  Soviets  occupy  critical  bases  there 
in  Vietnam— and  specifically  Cam  Ranh 
Bay— where  they're  able  to  position  long- 
range  aircraft  and  to  support  and  station  a 
sizable  naval  flotilla. 

Cam  Ranh  Bay  is  also  important  to  the 
Soviets  in  that  it  supports  naval  forces 
going  into  and  out  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Soviets  routinely  conduct  long-range  recon- 
naissance flights  from  Cam  Ranh  Bay, 
which  enables  them  to  cover  areas  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  own  bases  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  north. 

Q.  What  are  Russia's  goals  in  the  I>acific? 

A.  I  think  their  objectives  have  remained 
constant  for  years— that  is.  they  are  con- 
stantly, doggedly,  aggressively  pursuing  the 
goal  of  world  domination.  The  Pacific  is 
only  one  part  of  that  grand  design. 

Q.  Does  the  U.S.  have  sufficient  naval 
strength  in  the  Pacific  to  counter  the  Sovi- 
ets? 

A.  In  1980, 1  testified  before  Congress  that 
I  thought  we  had  a  slim  margin  of  superiori- 
ty in  the  overall  balance  of  power  in  the  Pa- 
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cif ic  Command.  This  year,  when  I  was  asked 
before  a  congressional  committee  who 
would  win  in  a  confrontation  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, my  response  was  it  was  too  close  to  call. 

We  have  insufficient  forces  in  the  Pacific 
to  handle  all  of  the  contingencies  simulta- 
neously. Our  forces  are  spread  too  thin.  We 
have  drawn  down  the  naval  forces  in  the 
western  Pacific  in  order  to  move  forces  into 
the  vital  Arabian  Sea  area.  We  do  not  have 
sufficient  air  forces.  I  have  estimated  that 
we  are  short  somewhere  around  25  to  30 
percent  of  what  we  need  within  the  Pacific 
Command. 

Q.  Do  you  envisage  the  United  States 
maintaining  a  large  naval  force  permanent- 
ly in  the  Indian  Ocean? 

A.  The  vital  interests  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  free  world  as  a 
whole  are  at  stake  there.  And  I  anticipate- 
certainly  in  the  foreseeable  future— that  the 
United  States  will  be  required,  along  with 
other  nations  of  the  free  world,  to  maintain 
a  military  presence  in  that  area  to  indicate 
the  will  and  resolve  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  their  vital  interests  there. 

Q.  Couldn't  the  Japanese  take  on  a  bigger 
defense  role  in  that  region— for  example,  by 
protecting  the  sea-lanes  farther  away  from 
their  home  islands? 

A.  Let  me  say  first  that  the  security  rela- 
tionship between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  today  is  the  healthiest  that  it's  ever 
been  since  World  War  II.  For  several  years, 
we  have  had  active  bilateral  military  plan- 
ning that  has  been  blessed  by  both  the  Jap- 
anese and  U.S.  governments.  There  is  an  ac- 
ceptance by  most  of  the  Japanese  people  of 
the  need  for  a  security  relationship  with  the 
United  States— which  may  not  always  have 
been  the  case.  There's  a  growing  concern.  I 
believe,  within  Japan  as  to  the  military 
threats  that  they  face. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  are  making 
progress  on  developing  effective  army,  navy 
and  air  forces.  However,  in  our  judgment, 
the  Japanese  military  forces  today  do  not 
have  the  capability  of  handling  a  minor 
military  contingency.  It  has  been  our  objec- 
tive to  convince  the  Japanese  government 
that  there  must  be  a  sharing  of  roles  in 
which  they  should  assume  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defense  of  Japan.  We 
recognize  the  limitations  on  some  of  those 
efforts  caused  by  their  Constitution,  by 
their  non-nuclear  principles  and  by  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  public.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  threat  is  very  real,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  time  is  running  out. 

We  have  not  asked  the  Japanese  to  devel- 
op a  nuclear  capability.  The  United  States 
provides  a  nuclear  umbrella.  We  are  not 
asking  the  Japanese  to  develop  strategic  or 
offensive  systems,  such  as  carrier  battle 
groups  or  long-range  bombers  or  amphibi- 
ous task  forces.  The  United  States  is  provid- 
ing that  capability. 

Q.  Specifically,  what  defense  role  does  the 
U.S.  want  Japan  to  play? 

A.  We  are  asking  Japan  to  pick  up  the  de- 
fense of  the  Japanese  homeland  and  the 
surrounding  waters.  In  our  view,  they  need 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  defense  of 
the  air  above  and  the  sea  around  Japan. 
That  means  a  more  effective  air  defense  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  and  sea-control  capa- 
bility. It  also  means  the  modernization  of 
Japans  ground  forces  to  repel  any  sort  of 
invasion  and  a  much  better  command-and- 
control  system  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
those  forces  in  the  event  that  the  defense  of 
Japan  is  challenged.  And  they  must  have 
sufficient  stockpiles  of  ammunition  and 
other  critical  war  materials  to  sustain 
combat. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  Japanese— the 
public  as  well  as  their  govenunent— will  rec- 
ognize the  threat  and  eventually  see  the 
need  to  significantly  increase  the  effort  that 
they're  putting  into  their  own  defense.  But 
we  need  to  understand  that  Japanese  gov- 
ernment affairs  are  not  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  government  affairs  are  handled  here 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Q.  How  do  they  differ? 

A.  The  Japanese  government,  for  exam- 
ple, normally  takes  action  after  there  is  a 
broad  consensus  within  the  Japanese  public. 
The  objective  of  responsible  officials  within 
Japan  today  is  to  insure  that  the  Japanese 
public  is  educated  to  the  real  need  to  in- 
crease the  defenses  of  the  homeland. 

Q.  Does  the  contingency  planning  by  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  that  you  mentioned  earlier 
include  joint  military  exercises? 

A.  The  Japanese  currently  conduct  com- 
bined operations  with  U.S.  forces  ui  naval 
exercises  such  as  we  had  last  year.  They 
also  periodically  conduct  combined  exercises 
with  U.S.  air  forces  for  air  defense  and  so 
on.  We  hope  that  someday  soon  we  will  be 
able  to  conduct  combined  ground-force  ex- 
ercises. In  all  of  these  exercises.  Japan's 
forces  remain  under  national  command.  I 
believe  Japan  needs  a  much-better-defined 
command-and-control  system  for  its  own 
forces  in  wartime  for  the  defense  of  the 
home  islands  of  Japan. 

Q.  Turning  to  another  onetime  enemy: 
How  much  can  the  United  States  count  on 
China  to  cooperate  in  Pacific  security  mat- 
ters against  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Well,  that  question  has  a  lot  of  political 
implications,  and  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
you  understand  that  I'm  the  United  States 
field  commander  in  the  Pacific  and  not  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  from  a  purely  mili- 
tary viewpoint,  we  need  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviets  today  have  about  one  third  of 
their  total  forces  in  the  Far  East.  Many  of 
those  forces— the  ground  forces  particular- 
ly—are poised  opposite  China. 

So  when,  I.  as  a  military  man.  look  at  the 
situation.  I  recognize  that  part  of  Soviet 
military  concerns  relate  to  China.  And. 
therefore,  China's  ability  to  tie  down  signifi- 
cant Soviet  military  forces  becomes  a  paral- 
lel objective  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world. 

Q.  In  cooperating  militarily  with  China, 
does  the  U.S.  run  the  danger  of  a  Soviet 
backlash  directed  against  China  or  against 
the  United  States  through  proxies  some- 
place else? 

A.  Again,  that's  principally  a  political 
question.  I'm  confident  that  the  administra- 
tion is  quite  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  appropriate  rate  at  which  the  United 
States-China  relationships  are  strengthened 
or  built.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  build  on  those  relation- 
ships, but  my  prediction  is  that  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  due  caution  and  conservatism. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  the  development 
of  American  defense  coop>eration  with 
China  will  be  a  fairly  slow  process? 

A.  Prom  where  I  sit,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
relatively  slow  and  orderly. 

Q.  How  do  you  assess  the  Chinese  military 
threat  to  Taiwan  now? 

A.  Well,  any  country  that  has  an  armed 
force  of  over  4  million,  such  as  the  Chinese 
do.  has  the  capability  of  mounting  an  offen- 
sive—and probably  succeeding— against 
Taiwan.  But  it  would  be  at  a  tremendous 
cost,  and  there  would  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  really  be  worth  it. 

Taiwan  has  an  effective  military.  The  Chi- 
nese, on  the  other  hand,  have  large  num- 
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bers  of  forces,  manpower,  aircraft,  ships. 
But  their  technology  is  at  least  one  decade— 
and  probably  more— behind  the  West  or  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  think  that  China  could  pose 
a  threat  to  Taiwan,  but  it  would  be  at  a  very 
high  cost. 

Q.  In  that  case,  is  there  an  urgent  need 
for  Taiwan  now  to  have  more-sophisticated 
aircraft,  such  as  the  PX  fighter? 

A.  Let  me  just  answer  that  question  by 
saying  that  I  think  that  this  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  intense  investigation  and  analysis 
over  the  coming  months. 

Q.  Whatever  happened  to  the  "domino" 
theory— the  theory  that  a  Communist  victo- 
ry in  Indo-China  would  lead  to  the  fall  of 
other  non-Communist  regimes  in  Southeast 
Asia? 

A.  Well,  I  guess  military  pundits  can  find 
the  remnants  of  the  domino  theory  in 
Southeast  Asia  today.  When  you  look  at 
Vietnam's  invasion  of  Kampuchea  and  the 
establishment  of  a  puppet  government 
there,  the  Vietnamese  establishment  of  a 
puppet  government  in  Laos,  the  cross- 
border  incursions  that  the  Vietnamese  make 
in  Thailand,  the  threat  that  Vietnam  poses 
against  Thailand— in  my  judgment,  you  can 
see  evidence  of  a  certain  validity  to  the 
domino  theory. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  fall  of  the 
other  dominoes  in  Southeast  Asia  is  in  the 
cards? 

A.  On  the  contrary.  Over  the  past  two 
years  I  have  visited  each  of  the  ASEAN 
countries— Thailand.  Malaysia.  Indonesia. 
Singapore  and  the  Philippines— several 
times.  We  should  recognize  that  ASEAN  has 
been  one  of  the  true  success  stories  of  the 
world  in  t  he  past  decade. 

Admittedly,  some  of  the  countries  still 
have  very  serious  problems.  But.  taken  as  a 
whole,  ASEAN  is  viable  today.  It's  cohesive, 
and  when  you  look  at  the  economies  of 
these  countries,  you  find  tremendous  suc- 
cess stories.  Over  all.  ASEAN  is  getting 
stronger  and  healthier,  and  I  think  that's 
good  for  the  free  world.* 


THE  HANDICAPPED  TRAVELER 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1981 
has  been  designated  as  the  "Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons."  We 
have  heard  some  of  the  debate  about 
the  accessibility  of  buildings  and  intra- 
city  transportation  systems,  but  we 
sometimes  fail  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  for  tourism  travel. 

Harold  W.  Snider,  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Travel 
for  the  Handicapped  (SATH).  recently 
wrote  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Travel  Industry  Association's 
newsletter.  Snider,  who  is  blind,  is  an 
independent  consultant  and  served  for 
6  years  as  coordinator  of  programs  for 
the  handicapped  at  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

In  my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus, 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Snider  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
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share    his    thought-provoking    article 
with  my  colleagues: 

The  Handicapped  Traveler 

There  are  approximately  thirty-five  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  handicapped.  They 
look  forward  to  enjoying  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  travel  and  leisure  activities  as  ev- 
eryone else.  Are  you  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  handicapped  travelers  in  1981. 
the  International  "Year  of  Disabled  Persons? 

As  an  executive  in  the  travel  industry,  you 
might  well  ask  yourself  why  you  and  your 
organization  should  serve  the  handicapped 
travel  market,  and  what  benefits  you  might 
get  from  promoting  travel  opportunities  for 
handicapped  people?  The  profit  margin  for 
the  handicapped  travel  market  can  be  as 
high  as  it  is  in  any  other  market.  In  fact, 
many  companies  In  the  industry  have  over- 
looked the  financial  opportunities  in  serving 
the  handicapped  market  because  they  be- 
lieved that  it  was  somehow  not  nice  to  make 
a  profit  from  handicapped  people. 

Handicapped  travelers  want  the  same 
service  and  treatment  as  other  travelers  yet 
they  may  need  some  special  assistance. 
This  assistance  is  usually  simple  and  costs 
staff  time  rather  than  capital  expenditure. 
Therefore,  profit  margins  are  rarely  re- 
duced. 

When  most  travel  executives  consider 
handicapped  travel,  an  assumption  is  made 
that  all  handicapped  people  require  those 
facilities  which  are  needed  by  persons  in 
wheelchairs.  The  assumption  that  architec- 
tural accessibility  is  the  primary  require- 
ment for  handicapped  travelers  is  a  falst 
one.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  million  handi 
capped  persons  in  the  United  States,  about 
five  hundred  thousand  use  wheelchairs 
either  permanently  or  from  time  to  time.  So 
the  vast  majority  of  handicapped  persons 
never  use  wheelchairs,  and  do  not  need 
ramps,  special  elevators,  special  bathrooms, 
or  lowered  telephones  and  water  fountains. 
Also,  since  so  many  new  facilities  are  being 
built  and  many  others  renovated,  the  cost  of 
incorporating  architectural  modifications 
while  construction  is  under  way  becomes 
nominal. 

When  the  issue  of  architectural  accessibil- 
ity is  no  longer  the  primary  issue  in  promot- 
ing travel  opportunities  for  handicapped 
persons,  the  remaining  issues  are  attitude 
and  prejudice.  So  few  of  us  in  the  travel  in- 
dustry have  taken  advantage  of  the  handi- 
capped travel  market  by  training  our  per- 
sonnel to  work  with  handicapped  travelers, 
or  by  promoting  travel  opportunities 
through  local,  state,  and  national  organiza- 
tions of  handicapped  persons.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  promote  travel  opportunities  direct- 
ly to  handicapped  persons  themselves,  or 
through  consumer  organizations  of  handi- 
cappted  persons.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  charities  and  welfare  organizations  for 
handicapped  people  do  not  pay  for  most 
travel  by  handicapped  persons,  whereas  con- 
sumer organizations  of  handicapped  persons 
have  frequent  state  and  national  conven- 
tions and  offer  our  industry  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  reach  the  handicapped  market 
directly.  For  instance,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  oldest  and  largest  con- 
sumer organization  of  blind  p)eople.  held  its 
week-long  national  convention  in  Baltimore 
this  July,  with  over  2,000  blind  persons  in 
attendance.  Just  imagine  the  commissions 
and  profit  for  airlines,  hotels,  bus  compa- 
nies, and  attractions! 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Travel  for  the  Handicapped  and  its  mem- 
bers will  enable  you  to  learn  more  about  the 
handicapped  travel  market  through  educa- 
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tional  seminars  and  conferences.  SATH  and 
its  members  can  provide  you  and  your  com- 
pany with  individual  help  and  advice  such 
as  training  staff  members  to  work  with 
handicapped  persons,  and  marketing  your 
product  to  the  handicapped  community. 
SATH  is  the  only  travel  industry  organiza- 
tion which  concerns  itself  specifically  with 
promoting  travel  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped persons,  and  encourages  the  employ- 
ment of  handicap[>ed  persons  in  the  travel 
industry.  It  is  a  nonprofit,  tax  exempt,  edu- 
cational charitable  organization. 

If  promoting  travel  opportunities  for 
handicapped  persons  is  of  interest  to  you. 
please  write  or  call  me  for  more  informa- 
tion. Contact  either  our  New  York  City  or 
Washington.  D.C.  office  at  the  following  ad- 
dress: Mr.  Harold  W.  Snider.  President.  So- 
ciety for  the  Advancement  of  Travel  for  the 
Handicapped.  26  Court  Street.  Brooklyn. 
New  York  11242.  (212)  858-5483:  or  Suite 
803,  1012  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005.  (202)  783-1134-35.* 


REVEREND  BOOTH  COMMENTS 
ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  written  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  E.  Booth,  pastor  of  the  Mount 
Olivet  Baptist  Church  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  upon  his  return  from  a  recent 
trip  to  South  Africa. 

The  religious  message  of  peace  and 
hope  is  paramount  in  avoi(iing  social 
upheaval  and  destruction  in  South 
Africa,  Reverend  Booth  states.  We 
have  seen  in  our  own  country  the  tre- 
mendous role  that  the  church  played 
in  our  civil  rights  movement.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  voices  of  Reverend 
Booth's  colleagues  and  their  followers 
in  South  Africa  will  be  heard,  bringing 
messages  of  peace  and  brotherhood  to 
that  nation. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

This  represents  my  first  opportunity  to 
share  with  you.  In  print,  some  of  my  reflec- 
tions upon  my  recent  trip  to  South  Africa.  A 
much  more  detailed  and  definitive  account 
of  my  impressions  and  experiences  is  forth- 
coming in  the  weeks  ahead  as  I  shall  place 
in  booklet  form  thoughts  and  actual  ac- 
counts of  the  many  things  witnessed  by  me 
during  my  two  tours  of  the  Republic  oi 
South  Africa. 

I  wish  to  say  initially  that  my  tour  was 
not  of  a  vacation  nature,  but  a  serious  and 
intense  opportunity  to  share  the  Gospel 
with  our  black  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
southem  half  of  the  dark  continent.  The 
Gospel  is  literally  the  life  giving  force  of  the 
black  South  African  who  lives  daily  beneath 
the  ugly  shadow  of  apartheid— the  last  bas- 
tion of  institutionalized  racism  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  From  the  moment  I  landed  in 
Johannesburg  on  Sunday.  June  28  until  my 
departure.  I  knew  and  felt  the  tension  and 
third-class  citizenship  known  to  our  people 
there.  That  one  group  of  people  should  sub- 
jugate another  group  of  people  because  of 
skin  pigmentation  is  almost  unthinkable  in 
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this  ftge  when  so  much  has  been  done  in  the 
areas  of  civil  and  humaii  rights.  What 
makes  the  South  African  problem  that 
more  deplorable  is  that  the  Afrikaner  (the 
white  man)  controls  the  entire  Republic  and 
does  not  permit  the  African  (the  black  man) 
to  be  a  citizen  in  his  own  native  land.  All  of 
Africa  was  originally  black  until  the  Dutch 
and  later  on  the  English,  discovered  how 
minerally  resourceful  South  Africa  was  in 
gold,  diamonds,  and  uranium.  He  then 
abused  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  mesmeriz- 
ing the  African  natives  with  a  distorted  and 
warped  view  of  our  faith.  The  black  African 
was  then  subjugated,  the  land  raped,  and  a 
firm  white  controlled  government  estab- 
lished. 

Everywhere  I  traveled  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  I  saw  despair  and  pain  mir- 
rored on  the  faces  of  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Yet,  there  was  also  the  look  of  hope 
present  and  I  readily  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  midst  of  their  anguish.  God  had 
planted  seeds  of  optimism.  The  inspiration 
and  encouragement  which  our  Lord  pro- 
vides is  that  which  the  black  South  African 
clings  to  tenaciously.  Never  have  I  ever  been 
among  a  people  who  clamored  to  hear  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  did  those  people. 
What  we  take  for  granted  is  a  treasured 
blessing  among  our  own  in  that  sad  and 
tragic  land. 

There  is  a  sad  postscript  to  all  of  this.  In 
my  travel  throughout  South  Africa  1  raised 
the  question  to  every  religious  leader  with 
whom  I  dialogued— "Will  freedom  come  to 
the  black  South  African  by  way  of  violence 
or  non-violence?"  Without  exception,  every 
reply  was  this— "When  our  freedom  is  re- 
ceived, there  will  be  a  blood  bath  because 
the  white  man  refuses  to  sit  down,  discuss, 
and  negotiate  the  terms  of  our  freedom." 
What  a  sad  commentary!  We  must  pray 
that  God's  peace  and  presence  will  somehow 
prevail  so  that  lives  will  be  spared  and  need- 
less blood  not  shed. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  James  E^t,  a  distin- 
guished National  Baptist  Missionary,  ut- 
tered these  words  as  he  left  South  Africa 
for  the  last  time  to  come  home  to  America, 
after  many  years  of  courageous  Christian 
service.  These  were  his  words  as  he  referred 
to  the  state  of  black  South  Africa  and  their 
determination  to  be  free  .  .  .  "The  dogs  are 
barking,  but  we  do  not  know  when  they  will 
bite."  He  did  not  know  how  accurate  and 
prophetic  his  words  would  be.« 
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non  to  a  flame.  And  in  their  faith  they 
stand  strong  as  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
non, as  for  the  first  time  Patriarch 
Khoraiche  sees  his  new  church. 

Like  their  forefathers  in  Lebanon, 
who  years  ago  took  a  stalwart  stand 
for  Christianity,  so  their  decendants 
here  took  a  stand  for  St.  Louis  and  the 
metropolitan  area.  While  other 
churches,  and  other  groups,  chose  to 
abandon  St.  Louis  and  flee  to  the  sub- 
urbs, the  parishioners  of  St.  Ray- 
mond's declared  their  resolve  to 
remain  in  the  downtown  area  and  with 
all  their  energy  and  resources  built  a 
beautiful  new  edifice  on  the  southern 
edge  of  downtown  St.  Louis. 

The  church  is  a  cornerstone  in  the 
community,  a  symbol  of  ethnic  pride, 
devotion  to  their  beloved  maronite 
rite,  and  a  belief  in  the  future  of  their 
city. 

In  closing,  though  the  stay  of  His 
Beatitude  is  short,  may  the  pleasant 
memories  of  his  visit  linger  long.  And 
when  his  colleagues  inquire  about  his 
visit  to  St.  Louis,  may  he  tell  all  those 
within  sound  of  his  voice,  "While  I  was 
away  from  my  flock  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  was  embraced  by  my  flock  in 
America.  And  while  I  was  away  from 
my  home  in  Lebanon.  I  was  at  home  at 
St.  Raymond's." 

Patriarch  Khoraiche,  please  remem- 
ber in  your  prayers  the  parish  ladies, 
past  and  present,  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  bring  this  dream  to  reality, 
and  until  you  again  honor  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Raymond  with  your  presence, 
"Allah  Maak."« 


HIS  BEATITUDE  ANTHONY 

PETER     KHORAICHE,     MARON- 
ITE PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25.  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  important  event 
which  takes  place  this  week  in  my  dis- 
trict in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  joyous  occasion  is  being  celebrated 
as  His  Beatitude  Patriarch  Anthony 
Peter  Khoraiche.  the  shepherd  and 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Maronite  Rite 
of  the  Catholic  Church  thoughout  the 
world,  visits  his  flock  at  St.  Raymond's 
Maronite  Catholic  Church. 

The  visit  of  His  Beatitude  fans  the 
spark  in  the  eyes  of  the  sons  of  Leba- 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  address 
the  negative  climate  which  I  believe  is 
being  created  by  the  media  to  insinu- 
ate that  the  Nation  is  rising  up  against 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  my  colleagues,  have  more  sense 
than  to  believe  that  the  rallying  cries 
of  a  few  months  ago  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's program  are  so  easily  forgotten. 
The  current  state  of  the  economy  only 
stresses  the  need  to  turn  the  spiraling 
rate  of  inflation  around,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  President's  program  is  one 
which  was  voted  on  by  the  majority 
within  the  Congress  who  carefully 
studied  aU  the  alternatives  before  cast- 
ing their  votes  for  the  soundest  and 
most  viable  option  available. 

It  is  important  for  America  to 
present  a  strong  and  healthy  attitude 
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to  the  other  nations  who  are  assessing 
our  ability  to  deal  with  the  current 
economic  crisis.  Therefore,  I  resent  his 
defeatist  attitude  being  thrust  upon  us 
by  certain  media  representatives, 
imion  leaders,  and  special-interest 
groups,  who  seem  to  be  more  worried 
about  protecting  their  Jobs  than  doing 
what  is  best  for  their  constituency. 
These  particular  segments  of  the  soci- 
ety resented  President  Reagan's  man- 
date of  last  November  and  are  now  at- 
tempting to  once  again  bring  their 
narrow,  special  interests  back  into  the 
burgeoning  U.S.  Government  budget. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  growth  of  the 
budget  was,  and  still  is,  out  of  control. 
Americans  faced  with  tax  bracket 
creep  and  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  voted  for  a  change  in  poli- 
cies which  led  to  so  many  becoming 
the  working  poor.  If  the  budget  con- 
tinued to  grow  at  the  rate  of  15  per- 
cent a  year,  as  it  had  done  since  1979, 
with  continuing  large  deficits,  the 
future  would  be  bleak  Indeed. 

I  would  like  to  put  forth  a  message 
of  hope  for  my  constituents  and  for  all 
America.  I  would  like  to  prove  the  cur- 
rent rash  of  critics  wrong.  It  is  always 
easier  to  sit  by  the  sidelines  and  find 
fault.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be 
fortuitous  of  these  censors  to  wait 
imtil  the  program  is  put  into  effect 
before  picking  it  apart. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  economic 
recovery  program  which  I  voted  for  is 
a  good  one.  By  passing  the  reconcilia- 
tion, we  have  begun  to  change  the  pat- 
tern—Congress cut  over  $130  billion 
from  the  growth  of  spending  between 
1981  and  1984.  This  means  that  we 
have  already  halved  the  current 
growth  rate  of  the  budget  to  7%  per- 
cent. Congress  has  committed  itself  to 
reversing  the  economically  disastrous 
"business  as  usual"  trend  of  spending. 
We  have  taken  the  difficult  steps  nec- 
essary to  bring  America  back  on  the 
right  track.  Now  we  must  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  reforms  which  will  alle- 
viate the  burden  hitting  middle  Ameri- 
cans the  hardest.* 


U.S.S.  "JACK  WILLIAMS" 
HONORS  ARKANSAS  NATIVE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday.  September  19. 
1981.  the  U.S.S.  Jack  Williams 
(EFG24).  a  guided  missile  frigate,  was 
commissioned  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
in  Brunswick.  Maine. 

The  ship  is  named  in  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Jack  Williams,  a  native  of 
Harrison.  Ark.  This  young  Marine 
corpsman  died  a  heroic  death  trying  to 
administer  medical  aid  to  his  fellow 
Marines  on   the   front   lines   at   the 
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battle  of  Iwo  Jima.  He  was  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously. 

Corpsman  Williams'  mother.  Mrs. 
Daughty  E.  Williams,  and  other  family 
members,  still  reside  in  Harrison. 

The  community  observed  the  day  of 
commissioning  as  "Jack  Williams 
Day."  made  official  by  proclamation 
of  Mayor  William  W.  Gregg. 

The    Harrison    Daily    Times,    pub- 
lished and  edited  by  J.  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.. 
recorded    these    recent    honors    and 
retold    the    awe-inspiring    story    of 
young  Jack  Williams  selfless  service  to 
country  and  fellowman.  Two  articles 
are  reproduced  below  for  review  and 
reflection. 
[From  the  Harrison  Daily  Times,  Sept.  3. 
1981] 
Frigate    Named    poh    Harrison    Nativb- 
"Jack  Williams  (PFG24)"  Will  be  Com- 
missioned ON  September  19 

(By  J.  E.  Dunlap.  Jr.) 
Invitations  are  going  out  this  week  for  the 
Commissioning  of  the  "United  States  Ship 
Jack  Williams  (FPG24)"  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Brunswick,  Maine  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  19  at  1:00  p.m.  with  a  reception  to 
follow  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

This  U.S.  Navy  guided  missile  frigate 
honors  the  name  and  memory  of  Navy 
Pharmacist  Mate  Third  Class  Jack  Wil- 
liams, of  Harrison,  posthumously  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  hero- 
ism during  the  World  War  II  battle  of  Iwo 
Jima. 

His  mother  Mrs.  Daughty  E.  Williams 
lives  in  Harrison.  She  said  she  will  be  unable 
to  attend  the  Commissioning  but  that  her 
daughter,  two  sisters,  a  brother-in-law,  and 
grandchildren  will  be  in  attendance  to  rep- 
resent the  family;  plus  many  members  of 
the  Fifth  Division  Marines  Association  of 
which  Mrs.  Williams  is  a  lifetime  member. 

Young  Williams  graduated  from  Harrison 
High  School  in  1943  and  reported  for  Navy 
service  in  June  following  graduation— and 
his  mother  never  saw  him  again. 

Jack  Williams  grandparents  were  the  late 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Sam  Williams  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charlie  Gooch. 

Young  Williams  graduated  from  Harrison 
High  School  in  1943  and  reported  for  Navy 
service  that  summer. 

The  Commissioning  of  the  Jack  WUliams 
<FPG24)  comes  just  a  year  and  two  weeks 
after  the  official  launching  at  Bath,  Maine 
last  August  by  Bath  Iron  Works  18,  the 
launching  being  IB  weeks  ahead  of  schedule. 
At  the  launching,  Williams'  sister,  Mrs. 
Pern  Williams  Carr  and  her  daughter. 
Dona,  of  Shawnee,  Kan.,  co-sponsored  the 
vessel  with  both  breaking  traditional  bottles 
of  champagne  against  the  bow. 

Mrs.  Williams  remained  at  her  home  here 
due  to  illness  at  the  time  of  the  launching. 
The  invitation  for  the  Commissioning  re- 
ceived this  week  by  Mrs.  Williams  and 
others— friends,  relatives  and  public  officials 
across  the  state  and  America— reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  prospective  commanding  officers,  of- 
ficers and  crew  of  United  States  Ship  Jack 
Williams  (FPG24)  request  the  honor  of  your 
presence  on  the  occasion  of  the  commission- 
ing of  United  States  Ship  Jack  Williams 
(FFG-24)  at  Bath  Iron  Works  Maine  on  Sat- 
urday, the  nineteenth  of  September  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-one  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Military:  Service  dress 
blue.  Civilian:  Coat  and  tie.  R.S.V.P." 
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And,  an  Invitation  for  a  reception  reads: 

"On  the  orciwlon  of  the  Commissioning  of 
United  States  Ship  Jack  Williams  (FFG24) 
Commander  Hugh  E.  Carroll,  II  and  the 
crew  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
at  a  reception  in  the  Commissioned  Offi- 
cers' Mess  (open)  Naval  Air  Station,  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  the  nine- 
teenth of  September  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  R.S.V.P." 

Williams,  a  Navy  corpsman,  died  March  3, 
1945.  from  multiple  wounds  sustained  while 
shielding  a  seriously  wounded  Marine  with 
his  own  body  and  administering  lifesaving 
first  aid  despite  intense  enemy  small-arms 
fire. 

The  ship  honoring  him  is  one  of  a  new 
generation  of  versatile  combatants  designed 
for  defense  against  submarines,  surface 
ships  and  aircraft.  Powered  by  twin  gas  tur- 
bines similar  to  jet  aircraft  engines,  it  is  445 
feet  in  length  and  will  displace  3,800  tons 
fully  loaded. 

The  official  report  on  the  naming  of  the 
Frigate  is  as  follows: 

"Jack  Williams  (FFG24)  is  named  for 
Pharmacist  Mate  Third  Class  Jack  WU- 
liams. USNR  (1924-1945)  who  was  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  during  the  con- 
quest of  Iwo  Jima  on  March  3.  1945.  Serving 
with  the  Third  Battalion,  Twenty-eighth 
Bdarines,  Fifth  Marine  Division,  he  gallantly 
went  forward  on  the  front  lines  under  in- 
tense enemy  small  arms  fire  to  assist  a 
Marine  wounded  Ui  a  fierce  grenade  battle. 
He  dragged  the  Marine  to  a  shallow  depres- 
sion and  was  kneeling,  using  his  own  body 
as  a  screen  from  sustained  enemy  fire  as  he 
administered  first  aid,  when  he  was  struck 
in  the  abdomen  and  groin  three  times  by 
hostile  rifle  fire. 

"Momentarily  stunned,  he  quickly  recov- 
ered and  completed  his  ministrations  before 
applying  battle  dressings  to  his  own  multi- 
ple wounds.  Unmindful  of  his  own  urgent 
need  for  medical  attention,  he  remained  in 
the  perilous  fire-swept  area  to  care  for  an- 
other Marine  casualty.  Heroically  complet- 
ing his  task,  despite  pain  and  profuse  bleed- 
ing, he  then  endeavored  to  make  his  way  to 
the  rear  in  search  of  adequate  aid  for  him- 
self when  struck  down  by  hostile  sniper  fire. 
He  succumbed  later  as  a  result  of  his  self 
sacrificing  service  to  others  in  Iwo  Jima." 

[From  the  Harrison  Dally  Times,  Sept.  16, 

1981] 

Saturday,  September  19— "Jack  Wiluams 

Day"  is  Proclaimed  Here 

Harrison  Mayor  WlUlam  W.  Gregg  has 
issued  a  pr<x:lamation  designating  Saturday, 
September  19,  as  "Jack  Williams  Day,"  in 
honor  of  the  Harrison  Marine  who  was 
killed  March  3,  1945  In  Iwo  Jima  and  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously  and  on  the  Commissioning 
Saturday.  Sept.  19,  of  the  "United  States 
Ship  Jack  Williams  (FFG24),"  a  guided  mis- 
sile frigate,  at  the  Naval  Air  SUtion,  Bruns- 
wick, Maine. 

Mayor  Gregg's  proclamation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  In  1945  a  young  man  from  this 
city  did  valiantly  and  heroically  give  his  life 
In  the  service  of  his  country  at  Iwo  Jima: 
and 

"Whereas,  his  memory  has  been  a  source 
of  pride  and  honor  for  the  nation  and  par- 
ticularly the  citizens  of  Harrison:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Navy  did  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  guided  missile 
frigate  to  be  named  for  our  native  son  to  be 
built  by  Bath  Iron  Works;  and 
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"Whereas,  the  new  USS  Jack  WUliams 
(FPG24)  wUl  begin  a  new  proud  tradition, 
living  in  the  glory  of  its  namesake,  our 
native  son;  and 

"Whereas,  this  namesake  is  a  visible  trib- 
ute not  only  to  Jack  WUliams  and  his  family 
but  also  to  the  many  patriots  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Uberty; 
"Now.  therefore,  I  hereby  proclaim  the 
day  of  the  ship's  commissioning,  Saturday. 
September  19,  1981,  to  be  officiaUy  recog- 
nized as  Jack  Williams  Day  in  the  City  of 
Harrison.  State  of  Arkansas. 

"In  official  recognition  whereof.  I  hereby 
affix  my  signature  this  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1981.  W.  W.  Gregg,  Mayor  Harrison." 

A  news  release  accompanying  the  procla- 
mation which  was  sent  to  Hugh  E.  CarroU 
II,  Commanding  Officer,  USS  Jack  WUliams 
(PFG24);  Lt.  George  Parrar,  U.S.  Navy;  Mrs. 
Pern  Williams  Carr,  a  sister  of  Williams: 
and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Daughty  E.  WUliams 
of  Harrison,  reads: 

"Jack  WUUams  was  21  years  old  when  he 
died  halfway  around  the  world  from  home- 
town Harrison,  Arkansas.  The  date  was  3 
March  1945  and  the  place  the  island  Iwo 
Jima.  He  served  with  the  Third  Battalion. 
28th  Marines,  Fifth  Marine  Division,  and 
look  part  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
World  War  II.  He  died  such  a  courageous 
death  that  he  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  Late  last  August 
FFG24  was  launched  at  Bath  Iron  Works  in 
Maine.  On  the  huU,  raised  letters  speU  out 
'Jack  Williams,'  honoring  the  man  and  his 
wartime  deed. 

"Jack  Williams  was  a  PhM3/c  at  the  time. 
Enemy  small  arms  fire  was  intense  as  the 
Marines  tried  to  take  the  cavepocked,  hiUy, 
cnemy-lnfested  ground.  The  corpsman. 
aiding  wounded  Marines  on  the  front  line, 
used  his  own  body  to  screen  his  patients 
while  he  administered  first  aid.  He  was  hit 
three  times  by  rifle  fire  but  ignored  his  own 
wounds  as  he  continued  to  help  his  fallen 
comrades.  He  was  finaUy  struck  down  by 
enemy  sniper  fire. 

"  Corpsmen  are  really  something  special,* 
said  LTGEN  Edward  J.  Miller,  USMC,  who 
was  in  the  Iwo  Jima  battle  and  attended  the 
launching  out  of  respect  for  PhM3/c  WU- 
liams' heroic  service  with  the  Marines.  He  is 
commanding  general.  Fleet  Marine  Porce, 
Atlantic.  They  are  men  of  steel.  They're 
humanitarians.  They  go  places  that  even 
Marines  don't  go.' 

"PPG  24  was  launched  18  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule.  On  hand  were  Corpsman  Wil- 
liams' sister,  Mrs.  Pern  WUliams  Carr  and 
her  daughter.  Dana,  who  co-sponsored  the 
ship  with  both  breaking  traditional  bottles 
of  champagne  against  the  bow.  Miss  Can- 
served  as  proxy  for  Mrs.  Daughty  E.  WU- 
liams. mother  of  the  hero,  who  remained  at 
home  because  of  illness.  Senator  George  J. 
Mitchell  of  Maine  was  principal  speaker  at 
the  ceremonies." 

The  Commissioning  of  the  "United  States 
Ship  Jack  WUliams  (PFG24)'  at  the  Naval 
Air  SUtion  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  Saturday. 
Sept.  19,  wUl  be  at  1:00  p.m.,  with  a  recep- 
tion to  foUow  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m. 

The  guided  missUe  frigate  is  one  of  a  new 
generation  of  versatile  combatants  designed 
for  defense  against  submarines,  surface 
ships  and  aircraft.  Powered  by  twin  gas  tur- 
bines simUar  to  jet  aircraft  engines,  it  is  445 
feet  in  length  and  wiU  displace  3300  tons 
fuUy  loaded.* 
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CHICAGO'S  ADVANCED 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1981,  I  was  privileged  to  join 
Chicago  Aviation  Commissioner 
Thomas  Kapsalis  and  Illinois  Bell  ex- 
ecutives for  a  ceremonial  "unwrap- 
ping" of  one  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  system  at 
O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago. 

The  new  system,  which  began  serv- 
ing O'Hare  customers  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 19  at  12:01  a.m.,  connects  tele- 
phone calls  with  computerized  circuit- 
ry instead  of  electromechanical 
switches.  It  has  enough  call-handling 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  proposed 
$1  billion  airport  expansion  at  O'Hare. 
The  proposed  expansion  envisions  a 
new  international  terminal,  two  new 
domestic  terminals,  and  other  im- 
provements. 

Besides  switching  telephone  calls, 
the  new  switching  equipment  will  be 
programed  to  provide  special  calling 
features  designed  for  airport  commu- 
nications. This  package  of  features, 
called  Airtrex  III,  includes  some  30 
convenience  services  available  to 
O'Hare's  airlines,  restaurants,  shops, 
and  other  businesses. 

Two  of  the  Airtrex  III  also  has  the 
capability  to  forward  calls  automati- 
cally to  another  number,  to  alert  a 
user  when  another  call  is  coming  in 
for  a  line  that  is  in  use,  to  add  one  or 
more  parties  to  a  conversation  and  to 
dial  preselected  phone  numbers  using 
only  two  digits. 

The  new  electronic  office  also  per- 
mits customers  to  dial  overseas  calls 
directly  to  82  foreign  countries 
through  the  facilities  of  International 
Direct  Distance  Dialing  (IDDD). 

The  electronic  system  uses  computer 
logic,  electronically  stored  programs  of 
instructions  and  microelectronic  cir- 
cuitry to  provide  talking  paths  and  the 
additional  Airtrex  III  services. 

In  establishing  these  talking  paths, 
the  matching  electronically  selects  a 
path  through  the  switching  center, 
producing  an  instant  connection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  O'Hare, 
which  ranks  as  the  world's  busiest  air- 
port, is  virtually  a  city  in  itself.  The 
airport  normally  handles  about  2,000 
arriving  and  departing  flights  daily, 
serving  50  million  passengers  a  year. 

Over  3.2  million  telephone  calls  are 
made  annually  to  and  from  O'Hare, 
which  has  15,000  phones,  including 
900  coin  phones  and  200  coinless 
charge-a-call  phones. 

The  new  switching  system  is  housed 
in  a  two-story  switching  center  located 
near  the  terminal  buildings  at  O'Hare. 
Although  the  equipment  is  capable  of 
meeting  the  communications  needs  of 
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a  large  town  or  city  neighborhood,  the 
Illinois  Bell  installation  is  dedicated 
solely  to  serving  the  airport. 

Illinois  Bell  has  45  employees  as- 
signed to  O'Hare  to  staff  the  switching 
office  and  handle  the  customer  rela- 
tions, installation  and  maintenance 
needs  of  O'Hare  customers.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  in  Chicago  are  pleased  to  be  se- 
lected for  this  privilege.* 


APL-CIO'S  SOUDARITY  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  mCHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Saturday  the  largest  and  perhaps 
most  unique  protest  demonstration  in 
20  years  took  place  on  the  mall  in 
Washington.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  gathered  on  Solidarity  Day 
to  deliver  a  message  to  President 
Reagan.  They  came  from  all  across 
the  Nation  to  protest  against  the  ad- 
ministration's antilabor  assault,  cuts 
in  social  programs,  and  beligerent  for- 
eign policy. 

The  people  who  gathered  together 
on  Solidarity  Day  represented  a  true 
cross-section  of  the  American  public. 
These  citizens-workers,  union  mem- 
bers, and  senior  citizens  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  protesting.  Yet  they  came  to 
Washington  to  voice  anxieties  over  the 
turn  in  public  priorities.  The  people 
who  participated  in  Solidarity  Day  are 
frustrated  by  Reagan's  economic  poli- 
cies. With  over  200  different  organiza- 
tions participating,  led  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  other  labor  unions,  all  united 
in  a  common  cause,  the  President 
would  have  to  have  been  blind  not  to 
see  that  opposition  to  his  programs  is 
widespread  across  the  country.  Not 
even  Camp  David  could  shield  the 
President  from  this  reality. 

The  organizers  of  Solidarity  Day  de- 
serve much  of  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  event.  Lane  Kirkland,  the 
architect  of  Solidarity  Day.  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  courage  in  plan- 
ning this  event.  He  recognized  that 
the  situation  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  required  an  immediate 
and  drastic  response.  He  saw  this  long 
before  others  in  the  labor  movement. 
Through  his  foresight  and  fortitude. 
Lane  Kirkland  emerged  as  a  remarka- 
ble leader. 

Yet  the  fight  is  just  beginning.  The 
real  struggle  begins  now  after  Solidari- 
ty Day.  All  those  who  participated  in 
Solidarity  Day  must  continue  to  fight. 
All  those  who  did  not  participate  in 
Solidarity  Day  must  start  to  fight.  We 
in  Congress  must  heed  the  outcry  of 
the  people,  which  was  expressed  on 
Solidarity  Day  September  19.  1981. 

An  article  follows: 
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[Prom  the  New  Yorker  magazine.  Sept.  7. 
1981] 

Unionist  in  Reaganland 

Excessive  modesty  about  aims  or  accom- 
plishments has  never  been  an  affliction  of 
American  unions.  When  the  modern  labor 
movement  was  bom,  with  the  formation  of 
the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and 
Labor  Unions,  in  Pittsburgh,  a  hundred 
years  ago.  its  start-up  treasury  contained 
fifty-three  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  raised  by 
passing  the  hat  among  delegates  to  the 
founding  congress.  A  union  printer  serving 
as  secretary  swelled  that  total  by  chipping 
in  his  entire  fee  of  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
But  the  meagreness  of  these  resources  and 
the  fragility  of  the  bonds  holding  the  infant 
federation  together  gave  Samuel  Gompers. 
a  London-bom  cigarmaker,  and  his  fellow- 
founders  no  concern  that  they  might  appear 
a  trifle  vainglorious  in  designating  as  the  or- 
ganization's official  seal  a  replica  of  the 
globe  with  the  hands  of  two  workers  clasped 
in  brotherhood  across  it  and  the  battle  cry 
"Labor  Omnia  Vincit."  That  overarching 
sentiment,  alternately  flaunted  and  forgot- 
ten as  the  puny  federation  of  1881  evolved, 
through  split  and  struggle,  into  today's  fif- 
teen-million-member American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, has  been  little  in  evidence  in  this 
centennial  year.  On  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  anniversary  by  the  nation's 
unions  partakes  almost  as  much  of  wake  as 
of  celebration. 

The  paramountcy  in  Washington  of  a  gov- 
ernment dedicated  to  repealing  much  that 
labor  considers  most  admirable  in  govern- 
ment caps  a  decade  of  setbacks  and  frustra- 
tions for  a  movement  sunk  in  despond.  Po- 
litically, union  influence  is  at  its  lowest 
since  the  pre-New  Deal  era  of  unfettered 
corporate  dominance.  Economically,  unions 
that  struggled  on  countless  picket  lines  to 
make  United  States  wages  and  benefits  the 
envy  of  the  world  find  it  necessary  to  nego- 
tiate for  less,  not  more,  to  prevent  their  in- 
dustries and  jobs  from  vanishing.  Capital  in- 
vestment aimed  at  improving  industry's 
ability  to  compete  adds  to  the  erosion  at 
least  as  much  as  it  checks  it:  It  is  bringing  a 
rapid  spread  in  the  installation  of  robots, 
which  never  go  on  strike,  take  no  coffee 
breaks,  pay  no  union  dues,  and  ultimately 
eliminate  many  of  the  jobs  that  unions  are 
making  contract  sacrifices  to  preserve.  In- 
flation has  been  cutting  a  dime  each  year 
out  of  the  wage  dollar:  unions  continue  to 
lose  more  employee-representation  elections 
than  they  win:  and  business  concentrates  its 
expansion  in  the  right-to-work  states  of  the 
Sun  Belt,  where  hostility  to  unionism  re- 
mains high,  despite  breakthroughs  by  labor 
in  such  bastions  of  the  open  shop  as  the  J. 
P.  Stevens  textile  empire  and  the  giant 
Newport  News  shipyard,  on  Virginia's  tide- 
water. 

So  widespread  is  the  dismay  among  union- 
ists over  this  avalanche  of  misfortune  that 
the  top  leadership  of  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  has 
set  aside  its  traditional  abhorrence  of  mass 
protest  marches  outside  the  citadels  of  gov- 
ernmental authority.  It  has  called  on  union 
members  and  their  allies  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  take  to  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington on  September  19th  in  a  demonstra- 
tion which  the  federation  hopes  will  match 
or  exceed  in  size  the  memorable  civil-rights 
mobilization  at  which  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  made  his  "I  Have  a 
Dream  "  speech  in  1963.  Even  before  they 
decided  on  this  giant  rally  to  prevent  con- 
solidation of  what   they  call   the  Reagan 
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"counter-revolution."  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
chiefs  had  exhibited  their  concern  over  the 
gathering  storm  by  spending  a  good  part  of 
the  year's  first  six  months  communing  with 
the  rank  and  file  in  a  series  of  Harun  al- 
Rashid  visits.  Lane  Kirkland.  the  federa- 
tion's ultra-cerebral  president,  whose  awe- 
some intellect  and  caustic  wit  often  find  baf- 
flingly  recondite  modes  of  expression,  was 
unaccustomedly  straightforward  in  getting 
these  encounter  sessions  off  to  an  upbeat 
start:  "We  are  alive,  we  are  well,  we  are 
strong,  and  we  are  here  to  stay:  the  health 
and  durability  of  our  labor  movement  does 
not  hang  on  the  results  of  one  election"  was 
the  standard  curtain-raiser  for  Kirkland's 
message  of  defiance  to  those  pallbearers 
who  share  with  President  Reagan  a  sense 
that  the  movement  has  lost  touch  with  the 
wants  of  the  mass  of  the  country's  workers. 
But  the  vibrancy  of  the  Kirkland  reassur- 
ance could  not  blot  out  awareness  of  the  dis- 
quiet that  spurred  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.'s  unde- 
monstrative leader  to  pluck  himself  and  the 
heads  of  all  its  key  operating  departments 
out  of  their  insulated  offices  two  blocks 
from  the  White  House  and  ride  circuit  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  been  deemed  un- 
thinkable in  the  quarter-century  of  magiste- 
rial rule  exercised  over  the  movement  by 
George  Meany.  before  his  retirement,  in 
1979  (which  was  followed  by  his  death,  at 
eighty-five,  two  months  later).  The  mission 
of  the  Kirkland  caravan  was  not  to  provide 
fresh  forums  for  sermonizing  or  exhortation 
by  the  high  command.  Rather,  it  was  to 
assure  top-level  attention  to  grievances  and 
suggestions  put  forward  by  both  local 
unions  and  central  bodies  in  head-to-head 
discussions.  Nothing  was  off  limits  at  these 
sessions,  from  why  four  wage  earners  out  of 
every  five  are  still  outside  unions  to  why— as 
Thomas  R.  Donahue,  the  federation's  exu- 
berant secretary-treasurer,  noted  in  wry 
summation  oif  the  initial  sound-off  meeting, 
in  Philadelphia— the  people  in  the  field  reg- 
ularly find  themselves  perplexed  about 
what  ought  to  come  first  after  receiving 
from  headquarters  "ten  different  requests 
to  do  eight  things  in  a  differing  range  of  pri- 
orities/' 

The  encompassing  character  of  the  chal- 
lenges being  faced  and  the  befuddlement 
within  the  upper  echelons  of  labor  over  how 
to  respond  on  both  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal fronts  were  painfully  visible  when  the 
thirty-five  members  of  the  federation's  Ex- 
ecutive Council  met  at  Bal  Harbour,  Flori- 
da, in  February,  to  chart  the  organization's 
strategy  for  the  year.  As  one  who  had  begun 
coming  to  these  midwinter  planning  meet- 
ings long  before  any  of  the  present  Council 
members.  I  could  not  remember  a  time— 
whether  under  Republican  or  Democratic 
Presidents,  in  war  or  peace,  in  prosperity  or 
recession— when  gloom  hung  so  heavily  over 
the  union  chiefs.  The  mood  was  downbeat 
to  the  point  of  glumness.  though  Kirkland 
was  careful  to  shun  any  public  expression  of 
defeatism.  The  watchword  he  commended 
to  his  colleagues  as  solace  for  the  spirit 
through  the  Reagan  years  was  coined  years 
ago  by  Victor  Feather,  a  former  general  sec- 
retary of  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress. On  being  asked  what  British  unions 
would  do  after  an  election  in  which  the 
Labour  Party  has  been  swept  out  of  power 
and  a  Tory  government  installed,  the  T.U.C. 
leader  had  had  a  simple  answer:  "Well,  we'll 
just  tend  our  trade-union  garden."  This  bu- 
colic recommendation  did  not  jibe  well,  how- 
ever with  the  attitude  that  Kirkland  had 
suggested  as  appropriate  in  a  Washington 
talk  a  month  after  Election  Day.  Accepting 
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an  Israeli  award  at  a  dinner  in  memory  of 
Golda  Meir.  he  had  been  anything  but  pa- 
cific. "Labor,  like  Israel,  is  a  stiff-necked 
people."  he  declared.  "We  share  the  percep- 
tion of  encirclement  by  hostile  forces  as  our 
normal  lot  in  life— breeding,  at  once,  a  high 
regard  for  internal  solidarity  and  self-reli- 
ance, and  a  deep  suspicion  of  those  who 
urge  that  security  can  be  purchased 
through  accommodation  with  those  who 
seek  our  destruction. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  his  switch  to  pasto- 
ral counsel  in  Florida.  Kirkland  was  back  on 
the  wavelength  of  these  combative  early  re- 
marks. Garden  hose  and  trowel  forgotten, 
he  carried  a  picket  sign  outside  the  White 
House  and  joined  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  denouncing  a  Reagan  pro- 
posal to  slash  federal  funds  for  black-lung 
benefits  to  coal  miners.  "Your  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  A.F.L-C.I.O.  are  with  you  on 
this  issue  all  the  way.  Those  who  would  de- 
prive miners  of  these  benefits  would  stop  at 
nothing."  Kirkland  told  five  thousand  angry 
coal  diggers,  whose  union  had  called  them 
out  of  the  pits  and  bused  them  to  the  cap- 
ital in  the  hope  of  forcing  a  reversal  in  Ad- 
ministration policy.  His  participation  in  a 
mass  demonstration  initiated  by  an  organi- 
zation that  has  been  In  self-exile  from  the 
federation  since  John  L.  Lewis  led  it  out  in 
peevish  discontent  in  1947  was  an  act  of  his- 
torical as  well  as  political  moment.  It  repre- 
sented the  most  radical  departure  that 
Kirkland  had  yet  made  from  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  tradition  consecrated  by  Meany.  his 
imperious  mentor.  Meany  detested  marches 
on  Washington  or  anything  else  that 
smacked  of  political  activism.  In  1959.  when 
Walter  P.  Reuther.  then  the  restless  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
proposed  that  the  federation  dramatize  its 
anxiety  over  rising  unemployment  by  mobi- 
lizing tens  of  thousands  of  the  jobless  out- 
side the  Eisenhower  White  House.  Meany 
vetoed  the  idea.  His  reaction  was  no  less 
negative  four  years  later,  when  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters,  an  associate  whom  Meany  held 
in  high  regard,  teamed  up  with  King.  Reu- 
ther. and  many  other  activists  in  urging  co- 
sponsorship  by  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  of  the  his- 
toric rally  they  were  arranging  on  the  Mall 
in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  build 
momentum  for  passage  of  the  omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Kirkland  himself  had  recoiled  from  direct 
federation  involvement  in  mass  demonstra- 
tions when  the  idea  was  broached  last  year 
in  connection  with  Big  Business  Day.  a  mo- 
bilization sparked  by  Ralph  Nader  and 
other  critics  of  the  abuses  of  corporate 
power.  At  Kirkland's  instance,  the  Execu- 
tive Council  had  confined  itself  to  a  vapor- 
ous declaration  of  sympathy  for  the  project 
which  avoided  both  outright  endorsement 
and  financial  support.  When  Kirkland  shat- 
tered this  long  line  of  precedents  by  march- 
ing with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  he 
hinted  that  such  resorts  to  lobbying  by 
weight  of  irate  numbers  might  become  fre- 
quent as  a  labor  counter  to  the  espousal  by 
the  Administration's  supplysiders  of  budget 
and  tax  reductions  that  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
considers  weighted  to  benefit  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  workers  and  the  poor.  "This  is 
an  important  fight,  and  it  is  only  the  first  of 
many  fights  tradeunion  members  will  be  in 
to  defend  the  rights  of  working  people." 
Kirkland  told  the  black-lung  demonstrators. 

In  the  melancholy  months  that  followed, 
he  aligned  himself  with  thousands  of  rail- 
road workers  picketing  the  White  House  to 
fight  budget  cuts  for  Conrail  and  Amtrak 
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and  with  textile  unionists  locked  out  of  the 
Labor  Department  in  a  protest  against  pro- 
jected Administration  retreats  on  standards 
to  shield  cotton-mill  workers  against  brown- 
lung  disease.  Now.  in  the  wake  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rout  of  the  demoralized  congressional 
Democrats  on  the  budget  and  taxes  and  of 
the  overpowering  initial  success  of  his  blitz 
of  the  unionized  air  controllers.  Kirkland  is 
taking  the  longest  step  of  all  away  from  the 
Meany  precept  of  shunning  mass  action  to 
induce  government  to  change  course.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  rallying  call  Kirk- 
land chose  for  the  September  19th  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  capital— "Solidarity  Day"— em- 
ploys the  name  under  which  Poland's  inde- 
t>endent  unionists  are  waging  their  fight  for 
labor  and  political  freedom.  "It  is  time  to 
draw  upon  our  ultimate  source  of  strength, 
and  to  call  upon  those  in  whose  name  we 
speak  to  come  forth  in  a  display  of  solidari- 
ty for  a  humane  and  fair  America."  the  fed- 
eration president  told  the  heads  of  a  hun- 
dred affiliated  unions  when  they  gathered 
in  Chicago  last  month  to  pledge  support  for 
the  Washington  rally.* 


INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTOR 
TAX  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  Misscimi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  96th  Congress,  185  of  our 
colleagues  saw  fit  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion to  clarify  the  tax  status  of  inde- 
pendent contractors.  Since  then  I  have 
been  working  with  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  Chairman  Dan  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  in  an  attempt  to  perfect  this 
bipartisan  legislation.  These  efforts 
are  continuing,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
thought  you  might  benefit  from  read- 
ing the  following  letter  I  sent  recently 
to  IRS  Commissioner  Egger  on  this 
important  subject. 

Congress  op  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18.  1981. 
Hon.  RoscoE  L.  Egger.  Jr.. 
Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  Now  that  the 
Congress  has  enacted  the  first  tax  bill  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  t>efore  we 
begin  work  on  a  second  one.  I  thought  I 
would  take  this  brief  respite  to  address  a  re- 
lated matter  of  tax  p)olicy,  that  being  the 
tax  status  of  independent  contractors. 

Not  too  long  ago.  you  were  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  as  feeling  that  this  issue 
could  be  resolved  by  simply  Increasing  the 
reporting  requirements  and  placing  heavier 
penalties  on  those  independent  contractors 
who  fail  to  report  all  income.  Having 
worked  on  this  issue  continually  since  1978. 
I  can  safely  say  that  such  is  not  a  "solution" 
but  simply  a  return  to  the  enforcement 
mode  that  made  independent  contractors  an 
issue  in  the  first  place.  Allow  me  to  briefly 
explain: 

Prior  to  1976.  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice instituted  a  period  of  fierce  enforcement 
of  the  common  law  rules  on  independent 
contractors.  Audits  led  to  assessments  that 
led  to  lawsuits.  Meanwhile,  many  of  these 
suits  uncovered  the  fact  that  the  Service 
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was  unable  to  utilize  the  information  al- 
ready available  through  the  Form  1099  re- 
porting procedures. 

The  Congress  took  notice  of  the  above 
facte  in  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act,  urging 
the  Service  not  to  apply  any  changed  posi- 
tion in  this  area  until  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  had  completed  a 
study  of  the  independent  contractor-em- 
ployee area.  Unfortunately,  the  Service 
failed  to  heed  Congress'  directive.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  therefore,  formed  a 
Task  Force  on  which  I  served  in  1978  to  try 
to  resolve  this  issue.  This  resulted  in  Sec- 
tion 530  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  which 
again  instructed  the  Service  that  a  taxpay 
er's  treatment  of  individuals  as  independent 
contractors  was  to  be  accepted  unless  the 
taxpayer  had  no  reasonable  basis  for  that 
treatment.  Section  530  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide taxpayers  with  only  interim  relief 
while  Congress  formulated  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

I  undertook  to  draft  a  permanent  solution 
in  1979  by  introducing  H.R.  3245,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  tex  status  of  Independent  con- 
tractors by  establishing  a  five-part  test 
based  on  the  common  law  that  would  give 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

both  the  Service  and  the  taxpayer  some 
guidance  on  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances one  could  reasonably  say  that  an  in- 
dependent contractor  status  had  been  estab- 
lished for  tax  purposes  only.  This  legislation 
was  ultimately  cosponsored  by  185  Members 
In  the  96th  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dan 
Rostenkowski,  held  several  days  of  hearings 
in  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1979  on  this  leg- 
islation. The  Treasury  Department  opposed 
H.R.  3245  on  the  grounds  that  a  Treasury 
compliance  study  of  some  2,500  independent 
contractors  and  the  Department's  general 
concern  about  the  growth  of  the  so-called 
"underground  economy."  Instead,  the  Sub- 
committee suggested  imposing  withholding 
on  independent  contractors  except  those  en- 
gaged in  real  estate,  insurance,  or  direct 
sale.",  and  attempted  to  Join  withholding  and 
a  modified  "safe  harbor"  test  in  H.R.  5460. 
However,  this  legislation  failed  to  reach  the 
full  committee  before  the  9«th  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

Since  then.  Senator  Dole  has  re-intro- 
duced H.R.  3245  in  the  form  of  S.  8  in  the 
97th  Congress.  Chairman  Rostenkowski  has 
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dropped  his  support  of  the  withholding  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  5460  and  Instead  is  working 
with  me  to  draft  a  compromise  "safe 
harl>or"  that  will  serve  both  the  needs  of 
the  Service  for  greater  compliance  and  the 
needs  of  legitimate  independent  contractors 
for  greater  clarity  about  their  tax  status. 

While  Increased  reporting  requiremente 
and  heavier  penalties  as  enacted  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  Public  Law 
97-34,  received  widespread  support,  from  me 
as  well  as  others,  a  "safe  harbor"  that  all 
can  live  with  is  essential  to  resolving  this 
issue  before  the  current  moratorium  on  ac- 
tions by  the  Service  expires  on  June  30, 
1982.  Thus,  I  would  hope  that  President 
Reagan's  support  for  the  tax  status  of  inde- 
pendent contractors,  which  was  enunciated 
several  times  in  the  campaign  last  year, 
would  lead  you  to  want  to  work  with  us  on 
this  issue  rather  than  returning  to  the 
status  quo  of  1972. 

We  welcome  your  participation  and  look 
forward  to  your  response. 
Yours  very  truly, 

RiCHARO  A.  Gephardt.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

//  /  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea;  Even  there  Thy  hand  shall  lead 
me,  and  Thy  right  hand  sfuUl  hold 
Tn€.— Psalm  139:  9. 

O  Lord,  You  have  blessed  us  with 
the  beauty  and  warmth  and  encour- 
agement of  Your  spirit.  We  know  that 
whatever  our  concern,  whatever  our 
ambition  or  vocation,  wherever  we 
might  be  in  the  pursuit  of  our  daily  ac- 
tivity. You  are  with  us  to  lead  and 
direct  our  path.  For  this  great  gift,  we 
offer  our  praise.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  aimounces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  the  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6,  1982,  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Nurses." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 


dangerous  decline  was  a  fear  among 
investors  that  Congress  would  not  give 
the  administration  what  it  asks. 

The  American  people  most  surely 
are  aware  that  the  lack  of  confidence 
on  Wall  Street  and  among  investors 
throughout  the  country  began  mani- 
festing itself  in  plunging  stock  values 
in  August,  right  on  the  heels  of  three 
complete  capitulations  by  Congress  to 
the  administration.  No  Congress  in 
modem  memory  has  given  any  Ameri- 
can President  so  much  of  what  he 
asked. 

The  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut,  upon 
which  Mr.  Stockman  and  the  adminis- 
tration insisted,  was  the  big  bundle  of 
straw  that  broke  the  market's  back. 
That  tax  cut  takes  $280  billion  from 
the  Public  Treasury  in  the  next  3 
years. 

The  American  people  know  this 
means  unavoidable  deficits.  Dr.  James 
Schlesinger,  who  served  in  the  Cabi- 
nets of  two  Republican  Presidents,  has 
called  this  tax  cut  the  single  "most  ir- 
responsible fiscal  action  of  modem 
times." 

If  the  administration  would  regain 
confidence,  it  might  do  so  by  demon- 
strating some  willingness  to  reconsider 
or  defer  some  portion  of  that  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  cut.  It  certainly  will  not  im- 
prove its  credibility  by  trying  to  blame 
the  legislative  branch,  which  has  been 
almost  totally  servile  and  obedient  to 
every  fiscal  whim  given  voice  by  this 
administration. 


ADMINISTRATION  TAX  CUT  LA- 
BELED "MOST  IRRESPONSIBLE 
FISCAL  ACTION  OF  MODERN 
TIMES" 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Budget 
Director  David  Stoclunan  tried  yester- 
day on  the  nationally  televised  "Face 
the  Nation"  program  to  blame  Con- 
gress for  the  negative  reaction  of  the 
stock  market  to  the  administration's 
economic  program. 

In  what  probably  was  the  week's 
most  transparent  attempt  to  alibi  out 
of  responsibility,  the  Budget  Director 
tried  to  convince  listeners  that  the 
reason  for  the  stock  market's  long  and 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO   DE- 
CLARE RECESSES  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  30,  1981 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  30,  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 29.  1981.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  3 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  September  30, 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests is  to  permit  us  to  facilitate  the 
kind  of  schedule  that  will  not  violate 
the  Jewish  religious  holidays.  We 
would  anticipate  by  this  means  that 
we  could  adopt  the  rule  today  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  We  hope  it  is 
adopted  by  voice  vote. 

Tomorrow,  Tuesday,  we  will  debate 
those  bills  on  suspension  of  the  rules, 
postponing  any  votes  on  those  suspen- 
sions, as  earlier  announced,  until 
Thiu'sday. 

On  Wednesday,  we  would  hope  to 
come  in  at  3  p.m.,  there  being  no 
reason  for  our  coming  in  earlier  inas- 
much as  we  have  agreed  to  try  to  have 
the  vote  on  the  continuing  resolution 
at  about  7:30.  This  will  accommodate 
our  colleagues  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
whose  religious  holiday  does  not  end 
imtil  sundown  on  Wednesday.  There- 
fore, what  we  would  hope  to  do  would 
be  to  come  in  about  3  on  Wednesday 
and  take  up  general  debate  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is  a  2-hour  open 
rule,  but  we  would  not  get  into  the  5- 
minute  rule.  We  would  simply  have 
general  debate  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  then  depending  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  conference  committee 
report,  we  might  need  to  call  recesses. 
But  it  would  be  our  expectation  that 
we  would  vote  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution at  approximately  7:30  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  bit  of  confusion 
about  when  we  might  get  into  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  amendments.  Some 
of  us  were  notified  by  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee staff  that  that  will  not  take 
place  imtil  next  week,  and  subsequent- 
ly we  have  been  told  that  it  will  take 
place  this  week.  Could  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  not  come  imtil 
next  week.  The  only  way  I  could  see 
its  coming  this  week  would  be  Thurs- 
day, if  we  acted  with  such  great  dis- 
patch and  concluded  action  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  is  scheduled 
for  Thursday.  We  conceivably  might 
get  into  the  Voting  Rights  Act  amend- 
ments subsequent  to  that,  but  in  any 
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event,  we  had  not  expected  that  kind 
of  «m  arrangement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
think  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  House,  because  this  is 
such  a  serious  piece  of  legislation,  if 
the  majority  leader  schedules  this  as 
the  first  item  of  business  for  Tuesday 
next,  a  week  from  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  majority  leader 
certainly  fully  agrees  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  Speaker,  and  would 
advise  Members  that  it  would  be 
scheduled  as  first  order  of  business  on 
Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  That  would  be 
amendments? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  amendments, 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  We  would  still  have 
general  debate  this  week? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  hope  to  finish 
general  debate  this  week,  yes,  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  wiU. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  what  will  we 
do  on  Thursday  and  Friday  besides 
the  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  on  Thursday 
we  will  consider  the  appropriations  bill 
on  Labor,  and  Health  and  Human 
Services.  That  would  be  the  first  order 
of  business  on  Thursday,  and  we 
would  hope  to  continue  it  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  then  on 
Friday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  have  concluded  it 
on  Thursday.  We  hope  we  would  con- 
clude it  on  Thursday.  If  not,  we  would 
carry  it  over  to  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  only  legislation 
that  would  be  left  on  the  calendar 
would  be  the  authorization  for  non- 
performing-arts  fimctions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  The  House  could  take  up 
the  rule,  if  a  rule  is  granted,  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981,  so 
thai,  measure  could  follow  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  the  following  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
Speaker's  and  the  majority  leader's 
comments.  What  about  the  agriculture 
bill,  then?  It  expires  October  1.  as  we 
all  know. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  agriculture  bill 
does  not  have  a  rule,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  may  be  aware.  The 
Rules  Committee  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  today  or  tomorrow,  and 
possibly  not  on  Wednesday.  I  have  not 
consulted  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  obviously  we 
could  not  consider  the  bill  until  we 
had  a  rule.  As  the  Speaker  just  com- 
mented, if  a  rule  is  granted,  we  would 
expect  to  take  up  the  rule  and  adopt 
the  rule  on  Friday,  but  we  would  not 
expect  to  conclude  action  on  the  agri- 
culture bill  until  next  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


PERMISSION  TO  EXCUSE  FROM 
SERVICE  AS  CONFEREE  AND 
APPOINTMENT  OF  NEW  CON- 
FEREE ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 325,  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  be  ex- 
cused as  a  conferee  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  325)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  for  other  purposes,  so  that  the 
Speaker  can  appoint  another  conferee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiM)  as  a  conferee. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  change  in  conferees. 


monetarist  or  a  banker  that  will  be 
added  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion:  Bankers 
and  monetarists  are  already  well  rep- 
resented in  this  Government.  Why  not 
find  for  the  Federal  Reserve  governor- 
ship some  compassionate  human  being 
who  cares  about  fanners  and  small 
businesses  and  housing  and  productive 
capital  investment;  someone  who  will 
work  day  in  and  day  out  to  produce  a 
climate  of  lower  interest  rates,  strong- 
er economic  growth,  and  lower  infla- 
tion? I  am  sure  that  such  a  person  can 
be  found. 


A  FINGER  ON  THE  JUGULAR 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  in  the  papers  this  morning  that 
David  Stockman,  the  Director  of 
OMB,  has  now  taken  to  warning  his 
former  colleagues.  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  that  unless  they  vote  for 
the  President's  new  budget  cuts,  the 
American  people  will  elect  a  Congress 
next  year  who  will.  Can  this  be  the 
same  David  Stockman  who  just  a  week 
ago  promoted  the  use  of  ketchup  as  a 
vegetable  in  school  lunches  and  who 
stated  yesterday  that  there  could  be 
no  further  cuts  in  the  defense  budget, 
who  has  already  lost  his  fight  with 
Wall  Street  trying  to  promote  supply- 
side  economics  that  no  one  but  he  and 
its  creators  think  will  work?  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  is  the  same  David 
Stockman  who  has  demonstrated  that 
he  has  his  finger  on  the  jugular  of  the 
people,  I  think  our  chances  in  the 
Congress  for  survival  next  year  have 
improved  tremendously. 


WANTED:  COMPASSIONATE 

HUMAN  BEING  TO  FILL 
VACANT  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
GOVERNORSHIP 
(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
one  of  the  seats  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  fall  vacant.  President 
Reagan  will  have  his  first  chance  to 
name  his  own  person  to  the  counsels 
of  those  who  determine  our  monetary 
policy. 

According  to  Friday's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  a  great  battle  is  now  under- 
way between  the  monetarists  and  the 
bankers  to  see  whether  it  shall  be  a 


D  1215 

PENALIZING  THE  EARLY 
RETIREE 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  so  many  Americans,  I  listened 
carefully  to  President  Reagan's  speech 
of  last  Thursday  evening.  As  Connecti- 
cut's former  Commissioner  on  Aging,  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  hear  him  say. 
again,  that  the  benefits  of  this  coun- 
try's 27  million  social  security  current 
retirees  will  not  be  cut.  I  only  hope 
that  his  Budget  Director.  David  Stock- 
man, was  listening. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  however, 
that  the  President,  and  his  advisers, 
continue  to  talk  about  drastically  cut- 
ting the  benefits  of  those  who  plan  to 
retire  at  age  62.  Most  of  us  thought 
that  cruel  idea  had  been  put  to  rest.  Is 
it  fair  to  tell  an  older  worker,  who  had 
planned  for  years  to  retire  at  age  62. 
that  he  will  have  to  work  almost  2 
more  years,  to  afford  retirement?  I 
think  not.  For  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  President,  put  that  bad  idea 
to  rest,  again! 


PRESIDENT  IS  UNCONCERNED 
ABOUT  DECLINE  IN  STOCK 
PRICES 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
have  invested  in  the  American  stock 
market.  The  wealthy,  the  rich,  and 
the  not  so  rich  have  invested  their 
faith  and  their  money  in  exchange  for 
a  piece  of  the  wealth  which  flows  from 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

The  American  stock  market,  howev- 
er, has  been  more  than  just  a  reposi- 
tory for  America's  dollars;  it  has  also 
been  a  barometer— a  barometer  testing 
our  hopes  as  well  as  our  fears.  Most 
American  Presidents  have  understood 
this. 

However,  last  Friday  Ronald  Reagan 
was  asked  if  he  was  concerned  about 
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the  decline  in  the  price  of  stocks,  and 
he  said— and  I  quote— "No.  because  I 
don't  have  any." 


TERRORIST  ACTIVITIES  CONTIN- 
UE IN  WAKE  OP  SPRINGBOK 
TOUR 

(Mr.  Mcdonald  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
week  this  body  defeated  by  a  wide 
margin  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
183  to  condemn  the  U.S.  tour  of  the 
South  African  Springbok  rugby  foot- 
ball team.  But  the  issue  is  not  closed 
as  far  as  revolutionaries  in  the  United 
States  who  support  the  South  African 
Marxist  terrorist  groups  are  con- 
cerned. 

On  September  21.  terrorists  bombed 
the  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  offices  of  the 
Eastern  Rugby  Football  Association. 
The  terrorist  acts  have  now  spread  to 
include  the  bombing  in  Evanston.  111., 
of  the  offices  of  another  rugby  asso- 
ciation and  in  New  York  City,  an 
attack  on  South  African  Airways  per- 
sonnel and  passengers,  in  which  a 
police  officer  was  blinded. 

It  is  likely  that  the  American  night- 
riders  who  support  the  South  African 
terrorist  groups  will  attempt  to  contin- 
ue their  attacks  in  order  to  intimidate 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. The  answer  is  not  to 
yield  to  the  policy  changes  demanded 
by  terrorists,  but  to  fight  them.  The 
most  basic  and  essential  step  is  to  rees- 
tablish the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  so  we  can  carry  out  the 
investigations  and  evaluations  neces- 
sary for  relpuilding  our  internal  securi- 
ty defenses  and  fighting  terrorism. 

I  ask  those  of  my  colleagues  that 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors  of  House  Resolution  48. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
what  I  heard  last  week  there  seems  to 
be  some  sentiment  in  this  House  for 
cutting  more  Federal  spending  but  not 
in  social  programs.  I  would  like  to 
offer  the  House  an  opportunity  to  do 
just  that. 

In  spite  of  significant  efforts  in  this 
House  and  the  other  body,  the  price 
support  for  milk  will  increase  Thurs- 
day by  42  cents  a  hundred  weight. 

Milk  price  supports  are  costing  tax- 
payers and  consumers  $1  million  a 
day.  It  is  an  outrage,  when  you  consid- 
er that  we  have  so  much  butter, 
cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  in  Govern- 
ment storage  today  we  do  not  knov; 
what  to  do  with  it.  Seldom  has  a  Fed- 


eral program  benefited  so  few  at  the 
expense  of  so  many. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PiNDLEY)  has  introduced  leg- 
islation to  prevent  the  October  1  in- 
crease in  price  supports  from  taking 
effect,  until  such  time  as  we  act  on  the 
farm  bill.  The  legislation  is  pending 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Democratic  leadership  can 
strike  a  blow  for  its  own  cause  by  get- 
ting this  bill  to  the  floor  for  an  imme- 
diate vote.  We  can  reduce  spending 
without  touching  social  programs.  If 
ever  there  was  a  special  interest  that 
demanded  our  special  interest  this  is 
it.  I  urge  the  Speaker  to  act,  without 
delay. 


CASEIN  ISSUE  A  PART  OF  THE 
FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  awe  and  trepidation  that  I  would 
disagree  with  our  minority  leader,  but 
I  am  compelled  to  say  a  few  words.  In 
a  short  while  we  in  the  House  are 
going  to  debate  the  farm  bill.  It  is 
going  to  set  forth  America's  food  and 
farm  policy  for  the  next  4  years. 

Many  issues  are  going  to  be  debated 
and  many  issues  are  going  to  be  voted 
on.  but  one  issue  this  House  must  ad- 
dress is  the  casein  issue.  Last  year  we 
imported  over  150  million  pounds  of 
casein.  This  is  in  direct  competition 
with  our  dairy  farmers.  It  cost  the 
American  taxpayer,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  over 
$300  million  in  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration purchases  under  the  dairy 
price  support  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
fair  with  our  dairy  farmers  and  if  we 
are  going  to  be  fair  with  the  American 
taxpayer,  this  is  one  issue  that  cannot 
be  swept  under  the  rug.  This  is  one 
issue  we  must  address  frankly  and 
boldly  and  vote  on  here  in  the  House. 


PROPOSED  COMMISSION  TO 
DEAL  WITH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
evident  by  the  number  of  1 -minute 
speeches  that  concern  the  subject  of 
social  security  that  this  is  an  issue  we 
like  to  talk  a  lot  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  a 
little  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  and  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Congress  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Last  week,  I  think  very  ap- 
propriately, the  President  said: 

I  have  given  it  my  best  shot.  I  have  sug- 
gested what  I  think  we  ought  to  do  about 


social  security.  It  is  obvious  that  Congress 
does  not  want  to  do  anything  at  this  time, 
so  I  extend  my  hand  out  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  join  with  me 
in  establishing  a  IS-member  commission  to 
come  up  with  its  recommendations. 

What  was  the  response  we  got  from 
this  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
this  side  of  the  Capitol?  There  was 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our 
Speaker  and  the  majority  leader  to  be 
a  part  of  this. 

Why?  Because,  my  gosh,  the  Repub- 
licans might  have  a  2-to-l  majority  in 
this  commission.  Now,  this  despite  the 
fact  that  Senator  Baker  has  suggested 
that  we  could  do  it  so  there  would 
only  be  seven  Republicans  or  eight  Re- 
publicans and  seven  Democrats  on  the 
commission. 

But  think  of  that— a  2-to-l  majority. 
One  party  would  have  a  2-to-l  majori- 
ty to  deal  with  such  a  tough  issue. 
Then  I  thought,  what  House  commit- 
tee does  this  have  to  come  from?  It  is 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
what  does  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have?  Almost  a  2-to-l  Demo- 
cratic majority. 

Well,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  wrong  if 
it  is  2  to  1  on  one  side,  but  indeed  it  is 
right  if  it  is  2  to  1  on  that  side.  In  that 
case  I  would  just  suggest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  votes  are  over 
there  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  to  do  something  about  it. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Hotise  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

CREATIOH.  PDRPOSE  AND  POUCY 

Sec.  2.  Section  231  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2191)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  $520  or  less  in  1975 
United  States  dollars '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$680  or  less  in  1979  United  SUtes 
dollars":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •$1,000  or  more  in  1975 
United  States  dollars"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof  "$2,950  or  more  in  1979  United 
States  dollars": 

(2)  in  subsection  (i)  by  inserting  inunedi- 
ately  before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ", 
and  to  seek  to  support  those  developmental 
projects  having  positive  trade  benefits  for 
the  United  States":  and 

OKA)  In  subsection  (k)  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "required  by  clause  (1);": 

(B)  in  subsection  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  to  refuse  to  insure,  reinsure,  or  fi- 
nance any  investment  subject  to  perform- 
ance requirements  which  would  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  positive  trade  benefits  likely 
to  accure  to  the  United  States  from  the  in- 
vestment.". 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
233(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2193(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"eleven"  and  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fifteen"  and  "eight",  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  The  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  ex  officio,  except  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  may 
designate  the  Deputy  United  States  Trade 
Representative  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board  in  place  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Six",  "six",  and  "two" 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  sentences 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(2).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Eight", 
"eight",  and  "three",  respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence  of 
such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (2), 
"one"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(2),  "also  serve  as  a  Director"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "serve  as  a  Director,  ex  offi- 
cio". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  inserting  "including  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Labor,"  after 
"United  SUtes.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

INVESTMENT  INStTSANCE  AND  OTHEB  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  234  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2194)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(C),  by  striking  out 
"or  insurrection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  insurrection,  or  civil  strife": 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  out 
"total"  and  "financing"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  out 
"authorized  to  issue  under  this  subsection" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "permitted  to 
have  outstanding  under  section  235(a)(1)": 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Before  issuing  civil  strife  insurance 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  each  subsequent 
instance  in  which  a  significant  expansion  is 
proposed  in  the  type  of  risk  to  be  insured 
under  the  definition  of  civil  strife,  the  Cor- 
poration shall,  at  least  60  days  before  such 
insurance  is  issued,  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  insurance,  including  a  thor- 


ough analysis  of  the  risks  to  be  covered,  an- 
ticipated losses,  and  proposed  rates  and  re- 
serves.". 

(b)  Section  234  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  in  the 
last  proviso  "authorized  to  issue  under  this 
subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"permitted  to  have  outstanding  under  sec- 
tion 235(aK2)": 

(2)  in  subsection  (fKl).  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  and  by  striking  out  ".  and  (B)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period: 
and 

(3)  in  the  last  paragraph  of  subsection 
(f)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"exceed  $600,000,000  in  any  one  year,  and 
the  amount  of  such  reinsurance  shall  not": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  ", 
and  the  Corporation"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

ISSUING  ADTHORrrr,  direct  investment  fund 

AND  RESERVES 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  23S(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2195(a))  is 
amended  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  ": 
Provided"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "Com- 
mitments to  guarantee  loans  are  authorized 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts.". 

(2)  Section  235(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively: 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following  after  para- 
graph (2): 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shall  not  make  any 
commitment  to  issue  any  guaranty  which 
would  result  in  a  reserve  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  contingent  liability 
then  outstanding  against  guaranties  issued 
or  commitments  made  pursuant  to  section 
234(b)  or  similar  predecessor  guaranty  au- 
thority.". 

(b)(1)  Section  235(a)(5)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)(2KA)  of  this 
section,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1985". 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts under  section  234(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  begiiming  after  September 
30,  1981,  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(c)  Section  235(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Corporation  shall  transfer  to  the 
Fund  in  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter— 

"(1)  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  net 
income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  all  amounts  received  by  the  Conjora- 
tion  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  under  section  234(c).  to  the  extent 
such  amounts  have  not  been  expended  or 
obligated  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  Act  of  1981. 
and  the  Corporation  shall  use  the  funds  so 
transferred   to   make   loans   under  section 


234(c)  to  the  extent  that  there  are  eligible 
projects  which  meet  the  Corporation's  crite- 
ria for  funding.". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 
AND  GUARANTY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  237(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2197(f))  is 
amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Compensation  for  insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  or  guaranties  issued 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  of 
the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation  plus  Interest, 
earnings,  or  profits  actually  accrued  on  such 
investment  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
insurance,  reinsurance,  or  guaranty,  except 
that  the  Corporation  may  provide  that  (1) 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  insured 
dollar  value  be  made  to  reflect  the  replace- 
ment cost  of  project  assets,  and  (2)  compen- 
sation for  a  claim  of  loss  tmder  Insurance  of 
an  equity  investment  may  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  net  book  value  attribuUble 
to  such  equity  investment  on  the  date  of 
loss.". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

DEnNITIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  238(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2198(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  commitment" 
after  "includes  any  contribution". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND  POWERS 

Sec.  8.  Section  239  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2199)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  after  the 
last  semicolon  the  following:  "to  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to  or 
held  by  the  Corporation,  including  any  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  the  Corpora- 
tion:": 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Auditor-General" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Inspector  General":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"shall  have  the  responsiblity  for  planning 
and  directing  the  execution  of  audits,"  tmd 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may  conduct":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f),  (j),  and 
(k)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h), 
(i),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (f),  (g),  (h).  and 
(i),  respectively. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  240A  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2200a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
•239(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•239(h)":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2 HA),  by  striking  out 
"239(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"239(1)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  June  30.  1982,  a 
report  on  methods  for  estimating  the  proba- 
bility that  particular  investments  or  types 
of  investments  will  or  will  not  be  made  if  in- 
surance or  other  support  by  the  Corpora- 
tion is  not  provided.  The  report  should 
review  methods  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  availability  of  insurance  in  the  private 
sector  as  well  as  the  self-insurance  capabili- 
ties of  investors.  The  report  shall  include 
recommendations  on  how  the  Corporation 
can  incorporate  consideration  of  such  esti- 
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mates  when  deciding  which  Investments  to 
support,  particularly  if  not  all  applications 
of  eligible  investors  can  be  approved.  The 
report  shall  be  based  on  studies  conducted 
by  persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Corporation  as  well  as  on  studies 
conducted  by  the  Corporation. 

RETURN  OF  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  240B.  Return  of  Appropriated 
Funds.- The  Corporation  shall  return  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  231,  amounts  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  which  were  appropriated  to 
the  Corporation  before  January  1.  1975. 
pursuant  to  section  235(f).  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Corporation 
shall,  in  each  fiscal  year,  pay  to  the  Treas- 
ury an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
net  income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  after  making  suitable  pro- 
visions for  transfers  to  reserves  and  capital, 
until  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments equals  the  amounts  required  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  by  the  preceding 
sentence.". 

Mr.  BINGHAM  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  explain  the  effect  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  last  week 
the  House  passed  by  voice  vote  H.R. 
3136,  extending  the  operating  author- 
ity of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation.  Last  Friday  the  Senate 
amended  the  House-passed  bill  by  in- 
serting the  text  of  the  OPIC  provi- 
sions as  reported  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  to 
offer  today,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
LAGOMARSINO),  is  a  compromise  text 
which  has  been  agreed  to  on  behalf  of 
both  Houses. 

The  two  items  of  prime  concern  to 
the  House— one  of  which  is  the  gentle- 
man's amendment;  that  is,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  direct  loan  program, 
and  the  other  the  floor  amendment  re- 
quiring OPIC  to  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury the  amounts  of  its  original  appro- 
priation—are retained  intact  by  the 
compromise  text. 

The  amendment  also  accepts  the 
House  provision  on  identifying  trade 
promotion  as  one  of  several  rather 
than  as  a  preeminent  purpose  of 
OPIC.  It  includes  a  modified  Senate 


provision  on  performance  require- 
ments which  adds  any  negative  impact 
of  performance  requirements  on  U.S. 
trade  benefits  flowing  from  the  invest- 
ment to  the  list  of  criteria  which 
OPIC  must  take  into  consideration  in 
deciding  whether  to  issue  a  contract. 
It  also  includes  a  Senate  provision  re- 
quiring OPIC  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  de- 
termining the  impact  of  OPIC  cover- 
age on  a  firm's  decision  whether  to 
make  a  particular  investment. 

The  amendment  also  includes  the 
Senate  provision  for  a  report  to  the 
Congress  whenever  OPIC  expands  the 
scope  of  its  civil  strife  coverage. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  1 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  assessment 
and  support  his  intention  to  act  expe- 
ditiously on  this  OPIC  legislation.  As 
we  have  only  3  days  t)efore  the  author- 
ity of  OPIC  to  operate  expires,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  we  pass  legisla- 
tion that  is  acceptable  to  this  House 
and  the  other  body  and  get  it  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

As  the  gentleman  has  so  accurately 
explained,  the  changes  that  this 
amendment  makes  are  ones  which 
simply  build  on  what  the  House  has 
already  agreed  to  and  adds  three  pro- 
visions relating  to  civil  strife,  perform- 
ance requirements  and  additionally 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  minority 
and  to  OPIC  as  well. 

I  concur  in  the  gentleman's  action 
and  urge  prompt  consideration  of  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 
Bingham)  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deeply  regret  the  President's  decision 
to  ask  for  yet  another  commission  on 
social  security.  I  have  not  counted,  but 
I  believe  we  probably  have  had  10 
studies  of  social  security  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  there  is  no  mystery  about 
the  sort  of  impopular  actions  which 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  dynamics  that  are  gob- 
bling us  up  with  respect  to  this 
system. 

I  understand  why  he  did  it.  He  was 
being  politically  whipsawed  by  irre- 
sponsible elements  in  the  Congress 
and  among  former  members  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy on  an  issue  which  is  under- 
standably very  sensitive  politically. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress  will  cooperate  by  ap- 
pointing members  of  this  commission 
as  quickly  as  possible,  that  the  com- 
mission will  not  feel  that  it  has  to 
study  at  length  a  subject  about  which 
so  much  is  already  known,  and  that 
perhaps  rather  than  reporting  back  in 
1  to  2  years,  as  the  President  suggests, 
they  will  report  back  this  fall  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  re- 
assuring the  American  people  that 
social  security  is  not  only  safe  for  the 
beneficiaries  next  month  but  for  the 
next  generation  as  well. 


D  1230 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  September 
30,  1981. 


COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  222  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  222 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3112)  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an  ad- 
ditional ten  years,  to  extend  certain  other 
provisions  for  an  additional  seven  years,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
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chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Chisholm)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  222 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  H.R.  3112,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension  of  1981.  to  revise  and  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

This  is  an  open  rule,  Mr.  Speaker, 
providing  for  2  hours  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  The  rule  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  The  resolution  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  protects  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  voting  rights 
for  minority  citizens,  and  is  the  most 
successful  civil  rights  legislation  ever 
enacted.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
over  100  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  testified  to  the 
significant  impact  which  the  act  has 
had  in  increasing  the  participation 
and  representation  of  minorities  in  the 
political  process.  These  same  witnesses 
presented  compelling  evidence  of  con- 
tinuing discriminatory  election  prac- 
tices which  underscore  the  need  for 
extension  of  the  protection  guaran- 
teed by  the  act's  special  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  deserves  high  praise  for  re- 
porting this  vital  bipartisan  legislation 
in  a  form  that  will  continue  to  protect 
the  most  vital  of  our  constitutional 
guarantees.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


adopt  House  Resolution  222,  so  that 
the  House  may  consider  H.R.  3112. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  222 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3112,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Extension 
of  1981.  This  legislation  extends  certain 
provisions  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  10  years,  extends  certain  other 
provisions  for  7  years,  and  amends  vari- 
ous other  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 

House  Resolution  222  grants  an 
open  rule,  providing  2  hours  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Further,  the  rule  makes  in  order  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Finally,  one  motion  to  recommit, 
with  or  without  instrucUons,  is  in 
order. 

The  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  subject  and 
has  produced  a  bill  which  provides  an 
excellent  basis  for  debate.  The  rule 
before  us  has  been  crafted  to  allow 
this  body  sufficient  time  and  the 
utmost  freedom  in  considering  the  bill. 
For  these  reasons  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  adopt  this  rule. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

REMOVAL  OF  EXEMPTION  OF  EXPENSES  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order  because  I  understand  that  as 
part  of  the  continuing  resolution  con- 
ference there  is  a  measure  which  was 
adopted  in  the  other  body  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
$3,000  exemption  limit  for  expenses 
which  each  Member  of  Congress 
enjoys  insofar  as  his  income  tax  liabil- 
ity is  concerned.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  not  to  raise  the  taxes  of  the 
Member,  but  to  cause  the  Member  to 
be  treated  as  any  other  American 
would  be  treated  who  comes  to  Wash- 
ington on  business. 

I,  with  some  reluctance,  must  say 
that  I  object  to  the  timing  of  this.  I 
can  see  the  justice  of  doing  something 
about  a  problem  we  all  face,  that  is, 
each  of  us  must  maintain  an  establish- 
ment in  Washington  and  in  our  dis- 
tricts as  well.  We  do  have  a  double  ex- 
pense. I  suppose  that  if  the  budget 
were  balanced  and  the  fiscal  situation 
were  different  I  would  be  very  much 
in  favor  of  removing  or  increasing  the 
exemption  limit.  But,  at  this  time,  I 
think  it  is  giving  the  wrong  signal  to 
the  country  at  the  wrong  time.  It  will 
be  construed  by  the  press  as  a  pay 
raise  because  there  is  no  doubt  but 


what  it  will  result  in  more  aftertax 
money  remaining  in  the  pockets  of  the 
average  Member.  It  will  be  construed 
as  a  pay  raise  at  a  time  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is 
asking  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
is  doing  I  think  its  very  best  to  comply 
with  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  to 
produce  a  balanced  budget  by  1984, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying 
to  raise  the  capabilities  of  our  defense 
establishment  and  cut  taxes,  too. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  do  all  three.  I 
think  the  people  of  the  country  recog- 
nize this. 

The  money  involved  as  far  as  the 
Congress  is  concerned  is  practically 
minuscule.  It  is  not  going  to  either  bal- 
ance the  budget  or  unbalance  it.  But 
the  symbolism  Is  absolutely  terrible  at 
a  time  like  this  when  we  are  working 
to  balance  the  budget. 

We  have  all  been  disturbed  because 
we  have,  I  think,  performed  some 
amazing  acts  of  self-denial,  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  the  country.  We 
have  cut  the  expenses.  We  have  cut 
expectations.  We  are  doing  what  I 
think,  I  hope,  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  balanced  budget  in  a  hurry. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  We  are 
doing  it  because  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  economy.  We  are  doing  it  so 
we  may  be  able  to  cut  down  on  the  in- 
terest rates  which  are  being  charged 
today  and  which  are,  I  think,  stifling 
the  economy  of  the  country,  making  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  private 
sector  to  borrow  the  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  expand  and  to  provide 
the  jobs  which  our  people  want,  need, 
and  are  entitled  to. 

So  my  objection  is  not  to  what  the 
other  body  is  trying  to  do,  it  is  to  the 
symbolism  it  portrays  to  the  country. 
Why  symbolism?  Because,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  said  the  other 
day,  there  is  no  economic  reason  for 
interest  rates  to  be  as  high  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time;  no  economic 
reason.  It  is  a  matter  of  confidence.  It 
is  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  believe  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  are  sincere 
and  really  mean  it  when  we  say  that 
we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
are  going  to  end  inflation,  and  thus 
the  interest  rate  could,  of  its  own 
weight,  and  of  its  own  necessity,  find  a 
lower  level  at  which  to  operate. 

Of  course,  that  is  aboslutely  neces- 
sary and  absolutely  important.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  although  it  is  painful 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  continue 
to  receive  the  same  remuneration 
which  we  have  received  for  many 
months  in  which  the  costs  of  living 
has  increased— our  dollar  is  not  worth 
as  much  as  it  was,  we  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  we  were,  our  standard  of  living 
has  gone  down— but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  owe  a  higher  duty  to  the  coun- 
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try  than  the  average  businessman  who 
comes  to  Washington.  Asking  to  be 
treated  as  he  is  I  think  is  to  demean 
the  office  that  we  hold,  the  office  to 
which  wc  are  elected. 

Let  us  balance  the  budget  and  then 
come  in  and  vote  ourselves  a  really 
good,  whopping  pay  raise.  We  will 
need  it.  We  will  be  entitled  to  it  when 
we  have  a  balanced  budget.  I  personal- 
ly will  be  one  of  the  first  to  vote  for  it. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  country 
will  recognize  the  justice  of  it  and  be 
very  happy  to  comply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  on  his  very 
statesmanlike  statement  that  he  just 
made.  I  concur  in  the  statement  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the  rule  on  this 
bill,  though  I  have  severe  reservations 
about  portions  of  some  parts  of  the  act 
itself.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  first 
enacted  in  1965  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  assuring  blacks  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  had  been  deliberately  denied  that 
right.  In  the  nearly  17  years  since  that 
time,  changes  have  taken  place  in 
those  areas  of  the  Nation  which  were 
the  targets  of  the  original  act  and 
which  has  enabled  blacks  to  vote  at 
levels  far  in  excess  of  jurisdictions  not 
covered  by  the  act. 

For  example,  the  1980  census  figures 
reveal  that  blacks  in  New  York  State 
voted  at  a  rate  of  40.4  percent;  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  similarly  defi- 
cient: 40.2  percent.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  43  percent,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, with  38.4-percent  participa- 
tion, compare  imfavorably  with  51.3 
percent  in  South  Carolina,  60.1  per- 
cent in  Louisiana,  or  59.5  percent  in 
Mississippi.  It  is  high  time  changes 
were  made  in  the  act  which  would 
have  the  beneficial  effect  of  rewarding 
positive  change  and  focusing  increased 
attention  on  jurisdictions  which  have 
continued  to  defy  the  law  or  which 
have  continued  to  deny  the  most  basic 
right  we  all  have,  in  violation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  also  believe  that  any  bailout  mech- 
anism should  treat  State  legislatures 
and  county  election  mechanisms  sepa- 
rately. One  should  not  incapacitate 
the  other.  Southern  States,  particular- 
ly, have  strong  home  rule  laws,  and 
the  bill,  as  reported,  would  make  State 
eligibility  contingent  upon  the  eligibil- 
ity of  every  covered  subdivision  within 
that  State.  I  believe  this  is  unfair  and 
should  be  modified  when  the  bill  is 
considered  by  this  body. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3112  extends  the 
minority  language  ballot  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  added  in  1975. 
for  another  10  years,  or  until  1992.  As 


I  will  show  during  consideration  of 
this  bill,  such  an  extension  is  neither 
appropriate  nor  justified. 

D  1245 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
support  the  rule,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  that  will  be  given  us  to  do 
on  the  floor  what  we  really  did  not 
have  time  to  do  in  the  committee,  and 
that  is  to  amend  the  legislation.  We 
have  a  nimib^r  of  amendments  which 
are  addressed  to  many  of  the  problems 
which  we  did  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  address  in  the  full  committee, 
but  will  bring  to  the  floor. 

I  would  take  my  time,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  begin  by  quoting  from  a 
portion  of  the  committee  report  deal- 
ing with  this  legislation. 

On  page  32: 

Disturbed  at  the  lacli  of  progress  in  minor- 
ity participation  within  the  political  process 
in  the  covered  jurisdictions.  Congress  in 
1975  began  to  explore  alternative  remedies. 
Proponents  of  these  different  remedies 
argued  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  as  writ- 
ten, provided  no  incentive  for  the  covered 
jurisdictions  to  do  other  than  retain  exist- 
ing voting  procedures  and  methods  of  elec- 
tion. 

They  are  quoting  me  there.  I  am  the 
proponent  of  these  different  remedies 
who  argued  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  written  in  1975  provided  no  in- 
centive for  the  covered  jurisdictions  to 
do  other  than  retain  existing  voting 
procedures  and  methods  of  election. 

The  report  continues: 

After  exploring  these  proposals.  Congress 
chose  not  to  adopt  changes  in  the  Act's  rem- 
edies at  that  time. 

Again  quoting  from  the  report: 
After  listening  once  again  to  the  litany  of 
discriminatory  practices  and  procedures 
which  continue  to  dominate  these  covered 
jurisdictions,  the  Committee  determined 
that  some  modification  of  the  Act  was  nec- 
essary to  end  the  apparent  inertia  which 
exists  in  these  jurisdictions. 

The  Committee  believes  these  proposed 
changes  to  the  bailout  provision,  set  forth 
in  H.R.  3112.  as  amended,  will  provide  the 
necessary  incentives  to  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tions to  comply  with  laws  protecting  the 
voting  rights  of  minorities,  and  to  make 
changes  in  their  existing  voting  practices 
and  methods  of  election  so  that  by  eliminat- 
ing all  discriminatory  practices  in  the  elec- 
tions process  increased  minority  participa- 
tion will  finally  be  realized.  This  is  a  reason- 
able bailout  which  will  permit  jurisdictions 
with  a  genuine  record  of  nondiscrimination 
in  voting  to  achieve  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  5. 

It  is  this  statement  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  with  which  I  take  issue. 

The  report  says.  "This  is  a  reasona- 
ble bailout  •  *  *."  It  is  not  a  reasona- 
ble bailout.  It  is  a  very  unreasonable 
bailout,  and  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why,  which  will  be  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  general  debate  on 


this  and  are  developed  extensively  in 
the  dissenting  and  supplemental  views 
which  are  filed  with  the  report. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  major  issues 
which  will  be  before  this  House  is: 
What  is  a  reasonable  bailout? 

How  do  we  establish  a  reasonable 
way  to  provide  an  incentive  for  those 
jurisdictions  which  are  not  in  full  com- 
pliance with  our  constitutional  princi- 
ples to  promote  and  protect  the  right 
to  vote.  We  do  so  by  giving  such  juris- 
dictions the  knowledge  that,  if  they 
achieve  these  reasonable  objectives, 
they  will  not  be  further  burdened  with 
the  preclearance  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  want  to  explain  to  the  Members 
now  some  of  the  unreasonable  provi- 
sions which  are  imposed  upon  the  cov- 
ered States  at  this  moment. 

For  example,  in  order  to  bail  out. 
under  this  legislation,  my  State  and 
the  other  covered  States  must  come  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  a  petition  establish- 
ing the  various  approximately  11  con- 
ditions for  bailout  which  are  in  this 
legislation.  This  is  a  tremendous 
burden.  It  is  prohibitively  expensive. 
We  have  seen  articles  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  recently,  saying  that  the 
Washington  Bar  has  passed  the  $1  bil- 
lion mark  in  their  annual  revenues. 
That  is  what  the  lawyers  in  Washing- 
ton are  charging  nowadays.  And  it  is 
that  tremendously  expensive  require- 
ment of  going  to  Washington,  finding 
a  Washington  lawyer,  against  all  of 
the  unlimited  resource  advantages  of 
the  Federal  Government,  going  back 
to  your  jurisdiction,  to  a  little  coimty 
in  some  covered  State  that  wants  to 
get  out.  and  proving  all  of  these  11 
things  and  bringing  all  their  witnesses 
to  Washington,  with  all  these  costs  in- 
volved. 

How  does  the  district  court  in  Wash- 
ington know  what  a  local  jurisdiction 
needs?  What  are  the  problems  locally? 
How  does  the  court  find  that  out? 
How  does  the  district  court  in  Wash- 
ington pass  judgment  on  that? 

It  is  patently  unfair  to  make  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  forimi  for  a  bailout. 

So  this  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
makes  the  bailout  so  unreasonable. 

Another  problem  with  it  is  that  no 
State  government  can  bail  out  until 
every  political  subdivision  within  a 
State  government  has  established  its 
purity  under  the  law. 

Another  provision  would  require 
that  no  Federal  examiners  have  ever 
been  appointed  in  a  State  which  would 
seek  to  be  bailed  out  imder  these  pro- 
visions. 

Now,  a  Federal  examiner  is  a  purely 
discretionary  matter.  It  does  not  rep- 
resent an  adjudication  of  anything.  It 
is  purely  a  discretionary  matter  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  my  State  has  never  had  any  Fed- 
eral examiners  in  it;  but  many  States 
have  had  them  in  there.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  has  been  proven  unneces- 
sary. But  the  significant  thing  about  it 
is  that  this  is  a  purely  administrative 
discretion  that,  if  that  administrative 
action  had  taken  place,  that  would 
eliminate  this  State  from  an  opportu- 
nity to  bail  out  from  under  this  legis- 
lation. That  is  wrong. 

Another  one  would  place  limitations 
if  any  objection  has  been  interposed, 
any  objection  has  been  interposed 
against  the  petitioning  jurisdictions  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  not  wheth- 
er it  has  cured  it  or  not,  but  whether  it 
is  interposed  at  all  during  that  period 
of  time.  Then  they  would  be  unable  to 
be  bailed  out. 

Recognize  that  this  bailout  provision 
requires  10  years  of  purity  prior  to  pe- 
tition—10  years  of  purity  before  you 
are  entitled  to  a  bailout  imder  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  If 
a  State  can  come  in  and  show  that  it 
has  10  years  of  purity,  then  there 
ought  to  be  reasonable  requirements 
of  what  determines  your  purity. 

What  we  have  here  is  legislation 
which  has  unreasonable  requirements. 
And  if  you  have  unreasonable  require- 
ments, then  you  say,  "Why  bother  at 
all?"  And  if  you  say,  "Why  bother  at 
all?"  then  you  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  improve  the  opportunities  of 
minorities  to  vote  in  your  jurisdiction. 
That  is  what  is  wrong  with  this  bail- 
out—no incentive  to  improve  perform- 
ance. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes,  as 
the  gentlelady  from  New  York  has 
said,  that  this  is  landmark  legislation 
which  has  accomplished  much  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  But  what 
it  has  left  undone  is  to  provide  the  in- 
centive to  those  jurisdictions  which 
still  have  discriminatory  voting  prac- 
tices to  improve  their  performance  in 
areas  not  touched  by  the  existing  leg- 
islation. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions on  this  floor  that  we  will  all  join 
together  and  come  forth  with  a  rea- 
sonable bailout  which  all  of  us  can 
support. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 222,  which  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3112,  legislation  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
for  another  10  years. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on  wheth- 
er to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  testimony  indicated  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  worked.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  this  act.  in  its  16 


years  of  existence,  has  been  the  most 
successful  civil  rights  act  ever  passed 
by  the  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  pro- 
vided the  voting  franchise  to  numer- 
ous people  who.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  previously  denied  the 
right  to  vote.  It  has  provided  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  number  of  mi- 
nority elected  officials  in  covered  ju- 
risdictions while  also  providing  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  voting  participa- 
tion of  minority  citizens. 

The  hearings  also  clearly  showed 
the  creativity  of  the  human  mind 
when  it  comes  to  proposing  election 
law  changes  designed  to  prevent 
people  from  voting.  The  subcommittee 
heard  case  after  case  of  various  kinds 
of  changes  that  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting people  from  obtaining  access 
to  the  ballot  box,  or  from  having  their 
vote  counted  fairly  and  effectively.  All 
one  needs  to  do  is  refer  to  the  hearing 
record  to  see  these  cases  demonstrated 
by  the  testimony  of  numerous  wit- 
nesses. Although  the  progress  has 
been  great  it  has  not  been  enough.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  section  5  of 
the  act,  which  requires  covered  juris- 
dictions to  preclear  any  election  law 
changes  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  extended. 
This  section  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive mechanism  of  insuring  that  our 
citizens  are  not  disenfranchised.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  drawbacks  in  the 
present  law  is  the  fact  it  is  virtually 
impossible  for  a  covered  jurisdiction 
which  has  a  good  record  to  bail  out 
from  the  provisions  of  section  5.  The 
bipartisan  "bailout"  provisions  in  H.R. 
3112,  coauthored  by  Messrs.  Edwards, 
Pish,  and  myself,  provide  such  relief. 
It  is  a  true  compromise  because  the 
original  H.R.  3112  did  not  even  address 
the  "bailout"  issue.  The  bailout  in 
H.R.  3112.  while  not  supported  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, encompasses  90  percent  of 
what  Mr.  Hyde  was  trying  to  accom- 
plish. While  the  negotiations  did  break 
down,  there  was  wide  agreement  on 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bailout 
that  were  finally  adopted  in  commit- 
tee. However.  I  can  only  speak  for 
what  occurred  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  I  have  not  seen  what  kind  of 
bailout  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  offer  on  the  House 
floor. 

The  bipartisan  bailout,  in  addition 
to  being  a  compromise,  is  also  work- 
able. This  bailout,  for  the  first  time, 
acts  as  an  incentive  to  covered  jurisdic- 
tions to  take  affirmative  steps  toward 
assuring  nondiscrimination  in  voting 
practices.  In  the  present  law,  this  in- 
centive does  not  exist. 

The  bipartisan  compromise  provides 
that  political  subdivisions  within  fully 
covered  States  may  initiate  a  declara- 
tory judgment  action  seeking  to  bail- 


out independent  of  the  State.  This  is 
an  expansion  of  current  law;  however. 
States  can  initiate  the  same  action, 
but  only  if  all  politics^  subdivisions  are 
eligrible.  I  do  not  agree  with  state- 
ments made  by  opponents  that,  "link- 
ing the  bailout  of  a  State  government 
to  the  conduct  of  all  political  subdivi- 
sions within  its  boundaries,  is  unrea- 
sonable." A  State  if  it  wants  to  bail 
out,  must  act  to  eliminate  all  proce- 
dures in  its  subdivisions  which  dilute 
access  to  the  electoral  process.  If  a 
State  caimot  do  this,  then  it  should 
not  exempt  from  preclearance  provi- 
sions. However,  even  if  the  State 
cannot  qualify,  the  local  jurisdictions 
still  can  bail  out  from  the  preclearance 
provisions. 

The  bipartisan  compromise  is  work- 
able because  it  provides  clear  stand- 
ards against  which  States  and  covered 
political  subdivisions  can  measure 
whether  they  will  meet  the  require- 
ments that  allow  for  a  bailout.  That 
these  high  standards  are  tough  does 
not  make  them  unreasonable.  They 
should  be  tough.  These  standards  are 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  near-im- 
possible bailout  provisions  which  are 
in  current  law. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  again 
emphasize  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  the  most  successful  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Attempts 
will  be  made  to  dilute  the  effect  of 
various  provisions  of  the  act.  The  bail- 
out provisions  in  H.R.  3112,  and  the 
minority  language  provisions  will 
probably  be  subject  to  most  of  these 
attempts.  Despite  the  good  intentions 
behind  these  efforts,  they  must  none- 
theless be  defeated.  H.R.  3112.  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  full  committee,  rep- 
resents the  barebones  legislation  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  vote.  To  allow  any 
part  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
expire  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  re- 
gression to  the  practices  that  existed 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1965. 

D  1300 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subconunittee.  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  could 
not  be  here,  so  I  must  direct  my  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  because  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  so  eloquently  states,  is 
the  author  of  the  bailout  provision 
which  was  before  us. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
man would  address  himself  to  the 
reason  why  the  bailout,  which  is  in 
H.R.  3112  .  limits  jurisdiction  or  venue 
for  the  petition. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  why  is  it  limited  to 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  venue 
for  all  actions  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  has  been  in  the  U.S.  Court 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbia  since  that 
district  court  is  probably  the  nearest 
district  court  in  the  country  to  have 
countrywide  jurisdiction,  since  matters 
that  pertain  to  the  Pederal  agencies 
properly  have  venue  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

There  was  no  compelling  reason  that 
was  suggested  for  chsinging  the  venue 
out  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  the  fact 
that  it  might  be  more  convenient  for 
local  jurisdictions  to  try  the  cases  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  closer  to  home. 
I  would  suggest  that  district  courts 
closer  to  home,  where  judges  have 
been  selected  from  a  State  where  they 
are  sitting,  have  some  kind  of  a  tilt  in 
one  direction  or  another,  which  the 
authors  of  the  bailout  amendment  cer- 
tainly want  to  avoid. 

I  would  further  emphasize  that  the 
negotiations  that  went  on  prior  to  my 
getting  involved  In  this  within  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  did  allow  for  the 
venue  to  remain  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Then  it  is  a  fair  statement  it  is 
basically  a  distrust  of  the  Pederal  judi- 
ciary that  is  the  reason  why  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  support  this;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGREN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule.  I  think  this 
rule  is  very  fair.  It  gives  us  2  hours  of 
general  debate.  It  Is  an  open  rule,  and 
I  think  an  open  rule  with  all  amend- 
ments available  is  most  appropriate 
because  there  are  a  number  of  differ- 
ent concerns  that  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  with  the  actual  bill 
that  we  passed  out  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  support  the  extension  of  the 
voting  rights.  I  support  extension  of 
the  preclearance  requirements.  I  think 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
having  listened  to  the  testimony,  there 
is  nothing  less  I  could  do. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  think  we  have 
to  look  at  the  vehicle  that  has  been 
presented  to  us  on  the  floor.  Por  vari- 
ous reasons.  I  do  not  think  we  had 
adequate  opportunity  to  make  some 
changes  and  fine  tune  this  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  before  it  ar- 
rived here  on  the  floor. 

As  a  result,  I  think  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  should  be  ready  to  look 
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seriously  at  all  of  the 
that  will  be  presented. 

The  whole  question  of  the  type  of 
mechanism  that  we  have  established 
for  the  bailout  is  an  important  one. 

Men  and  women  of  good  will  can 
have  differences  of  opinion  on  this,  I 
am  firmly  convinced.  I  do  think  there 
was  an  attempt  in  committee  to  recog- 
nize that  a  bailout  was  appropriate, 
that  In  fact  we  needed  an  incentive  to 
help  those  jurisdictions  do  a  better 
job,  and  also  to  reward  those  jurisdic- 
tions that  had  done  a  good  job. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  come  up  with  the  best  possible 
bailout.  I  think  there  are  some  unin- 
tended effects  of  the  bailout  that  we 
voted  out  of  the  committee. 

For  instance,  if  someone  wants  to 
merely  file  a  dilatory  claim  against  a 
covered  jurisdiction,  as  the  bill  stands 
right  now.  that  single  act  could  delay  a 
good  faith  effort  by  any  jurisdiction  to 
get  out  from  under  the  preclearance 
provision. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  is  rec- 
ognized by  all  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  committee,  and  there  will 
be  a  number  of  amendments  to  deal 
with  that. 

So.  I  think  that  we  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  and  other 
questions  in  general  debate  this  week 
and  then  deal  with  the  amendments 
next  week. 

One  area  of  the  bill  that  has  not  re- 
ceived much  attention  that  I  think  de- 
serves attention  is  the  whole  question 
of  bilingual  ballots.  Although  we  did  a 
yeoman  job  in  holding  hearings 
around  the  country,  and  looking  into 
detail  about  the  provisions  of  preclear- 
ance. such  an  effort  was  notably 
absent  with  respect  to  the  bilingual 
ballots.  This  is  an  interesting  provision 
because  it  is  not  a  provision  that  is 
going  to  expire  coterminously  with  the 
preclearance  section. 

Nonetheless,  it  was  presented  to  us.  I 
do  not  think  we  had  adequate  time  to 
give  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

I  will  be  presenting  at  least  one 
amendment  in  this  section  of  the  bill, 
and  there  will  be  other  amendments 
presented.  I  am  sorry  that  we  do  not 
have  the  full  discussion  and  full 
record  before  us  that  we  will  have 
with  respect  to  preclearance.  but  we 
just  did  not  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  on  this  section  in  the  subcommit- 
tee or  the  committee. 

Nonetheless,  it  will  be  in  front  of  us. 
It  will  be  a  decision  we  will  have  to 
make:  First,  whether  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  it,  since  it  is  not  scheduled 
to  expire  for  several  more  years;  or 
second,  if  so.  how  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  this  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  CUTS  ARE 
ASKING  TOO  MUCH  PROM  THE 
TERRITORIES 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  the  President  really  under- 
stands how  great  a  burden  he  is  asking 
many  Americans  to  bear  when  he  calls 
for  an  additional  12  percent  in  Pederal 
spending  cuts. 

While  I  caimot  speak  for  residents  of 
the  50  States.  I  can  and  must  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  live  in  the  various  UJS. 
territories.  They  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  Pederal  spending.  If  Congress 
approves  the  new  spending  reductions 
these  people  are  going  to  suffer  far 
greater  than  anyone  yet  realizes. 

It  is  one  thing  to  call  for  a  general 
belt  tightening  to  restore  common- 
sense  to  our  Pederal  budget.  The 
people  of  Guam  and  other  territories, 
like  the  people  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Union,  support  this  concept  in 
every  way.  It  is  another  matter,  how- 
ever, to  expect  them  to  sit  still  while 
major  programs  they  depend  on  for 
their  livelihood  are  slashed  to  the 
bone  or  killed  outright  when  no  alter- 
natives are  being  proposed.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  been  in 
office  now  for  9  months.  It  has  not  as 
yet  formally  nominated  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  Territorial 
and  International  Affairs,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  Pederal  policy  and  pro- 
grams for  the  territories.  How  much 
longer  must  we  wait  for  them  to  teU  us 
what  their  policy  toward  the  territo- 
ries Is  going  to  be? 

I  am  certainly  not  content  to  sit  by 
and  watch  the  Government  slash  pro- 
grams that  needy  people  depend  on 
for  their  living  and  in  some  cases  for 
the  food  they  eat. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Insular  Affairs.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  last 
round  of  budget  cuts  on  territorial 
Americans.  Now.  we  see  the  Reagan 
administration  calling  for  even  greater 
cuts— at  a  time  when  we  still  do  not 
know  the  full  impact  of  the  last  round 
of  reductions  in  spending. 

I  have  the  distinct  feeling  that  this 
administration  is  becoming  single 
minded.  The  only  issue  seems  to  be 
balancing  the  budget— regardless  of 
how  it  affects  the  disadvantaged,  the 
elderly  people,  the  middle-income 
people  and  people  in  the  territories. 
Speaker  O'Neill  told  us  that  he  will 
not  stand  by  and  see  the  budget  bal- 
anced on  the  backs  of  the  elderly  or 
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the  poor.  I  agree.  I  will  stand  by  him 
for  the  record  in  behalf  of  the  territo- 
rial Americans. 

Let  me  assure  my  colKagn'^s  here 
today  that  I  am  not  ov;>rslaiin^  the 
case.  Americans  in  the  t.niioiies  are 
far  more  dependent  on  Federal  spend- 
ing—not because  they  waiil  to  bo— but 
because  Federal  law  and  ft  aeral  poli- 
cies give  us  no  choice. 

The  Reagan  adminis'rarion  has 
made  a  great  deal  about  sel 'sufficien- 
cy. But  all  I  have  seen  so  far  are  pro- 
posals that  would  take  away  the  liveli- 
hood for  Americans  in  the  territories 
and  their  means  to  become  self-reli- 
ant. To  make  matters  wors»-.  residents 
of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
being  asked  to  bear  the  cc.st  of  the 
recent  Federal  tax  cut.  This  Aill  mean 
a  loss  of  at  least  $35  million  to  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  next 
year.  And  this  is  on  top  of  the  other 
Federal  program  reductions. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  their  Government  to  be 
responsible.  They  expect  us  to  use 
their  tax  dollars  wisely.  But  they  do 
not  expect  to  see  valuable  social  pro- 
grams slashed  and  killed  while  we 
spend  billions  in  foreign  aid  for  coun- 
tries who  are  anything  but  our  friends. 
If  this  administration  is  really  serious 
about  reducing  needless  spending 
there  are  better  solutions  to  the  fi.scal 
problem.s  of  this  country  and  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  find  these  solu- 
tions. 

I  also  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
take  special  notice  of  the  Americans  in 
the  territories.  We  have  a  special  com- 
mitment to  these  people  and  they  are 
depending  on  us  to  see  that  this  prom- 
ise of  support  toward  economic  and 
constitutional  developments  is  not 
broken.  Thank  you. 


ANTICRIME  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime, 
is  a  growing  concern  in  our  Nation, 
and  it  affects  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life.  The  Federal  Government 
should  do  its  part  to  assist  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  who  carry  the 
major  burden  of  fighting  crime. 

Thus,  today  I  am  introducing  three 
bills  that  will  assist  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  One  will  establish  con- 
stitutional procedures  for  reinstitution 
of  the  death  penalty  in  Federal  cases 
and  also  help  protect  a  President  from 
a  would-be  assassin,  another  requires 
mandatory,  nonparolable  sentences 
for  those  who  use  firearms  in  violent 
crimes,  and  a  third  creates  a  Federal 
offense  for  those  who  rob  drug  stores 
and  pharmacists  of  federally  licensed 
drugs. 


We  in  Congress  can  take  major  steps 
in  the  fight  against  crime.  These  three 
bills  are  designed  to  help  in  this  fight. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  legisla- 
tive office  in  1970,  crime  was  a  major 
concern  of  the  constituents  in  my 
State  senate  district.  Having  previous- 
ly served  as  prosecuting  attorney  and 
as  a  special  assistant  attorney  general, 
I  was  sensitive  to  those  concerns.  As  a 
State  senator,  I  worked  diligently  to 
improve  and  toughen  Missouri's  crimi- 
nal laws.  As  chairman  of  the  State 
senate  committee  on  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, I  introduced  legislation  which 
ultimately  became  the  basis  for  a  new 
State  criminal  code.  This  revision 
meant  tougher,  yet  fairer,  criminal 
laws  for  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  also, 
as  a  State  senator,  successfully  spon- 
sored a  death  penalty  law  for  my 
State. 

Unfortunately,  our  nationwide  crime 
problem  has  not  abated.  Crime,  par- 
ticularly violent  crime,  is  still  a  major 
concern  of  my  constituents,  and  of  the 
constituents  of  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House.  This  should  be  no  surprise. 
Last  year,  almost  one  out  of  three  U.S. 
households  was  directly  affected  by 
some  form  of  serious  crime.  Moreover, 
crime  is  no  longer  just  an  urban  prob- 
lem. Suburbs  and  rural  areas  have 
shown  dramatic  increases  in  their 
crime  rates. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  fight- 
ing crime  is,  as  it  should  be.  with  the 
State  and  local  governments.  However, 
I  l)elieve  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  a  role.  The  first  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
protection  of  its  citizens.  This  is  why 
we  must  maintain  a  defense  capability 
that  is  second  to  none.  Wt  should  be 
no  less  vigorous  in  protecting  our  citi- 
zens from  domestic  threats— from 
those  who  would  break  our  laws  and 
threaten  the  lives  and  property  of 
others.  On  the  Federal  level,  we  can 
establish  tough  sanctions  to  deter 
those  who  would  violate  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws.  In  so  doing,  we  are  sending  a 
message,  first,  to  those  who  would  be 
disposed  to  commit  crimes  in  areas 
subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction  that 
lawless  conduct  will  not  be  toleratf>d, 
and  second,  we  would  be  stating  un- 
equivocally that  Congress,  represent- 
ing all  the  people  from  all  States, 
stands  firmly  against  crime.  I  am  sure 
this  latter  message  would  be  well  re- 
ceived in  ihe  States  and  localities  and 
would  hplp  set  the  tone  for  tougher 
laws  and  more  vigorous  law  enforte- 
ment  at  these  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
the  following  three  bills  designed  tc 
toughen  Federal  criminal  laws: 

First,  a  bill  to  establish  constitution- 
al procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty.  In  order  to  effectively 
control  the  increasing  number  of  vio- 
lent crimes  we  must  have  punishments 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  offense. 
The  death  penalty  is  the  only  appro- 


priate punishment  in  many  cases,  es- 
pecially cases  involving  certain  incorri- 
gible, antisocial,  and  dangerous  crimi- 
nals. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  has  a  deterrant  effect,  and  that 
it  serves  the  legitimate  function  of  ret- 
ribution, allowing  society  to  express  its 
sense  of  outrage  toward  those  who 
commit  the  most  heinous  of  crimes. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  which 
I  will  introduce  today  is  to  establish 
criteria  for  imposing  the  death  penal- 
ty so  that  it  cannot  be  imposed  arbi- 
trarily and  capriciously  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  was  the  case  under 
previous  statutes  which  allowed  unlim- 
ited discretion  to  the  judge  and  jury. 
The  bill  provides  that,  after  a  convic- 
tion for  an  offense  for  which  a  penalty 
of  death  is  authorized,  the  court  must 
hold  a  separate  hearing  on  whether  to 
impose  the  death  penalty.  The  bill 
lists  certain  aggravating  and  mitigat- 
ing factors  which  must  be  considered. 
If  the  jury  finds,  by  unanimous  ver- 
dict, that  the  aggravating  factors  out- 
weigh any  mitigating  factors,  and  that 
the  death  penalty  is  justified,  the 
court  must  impo.se  the  death  penalty. 
An  expedited  appeal  Lo  the  court  of 
appeals  is  provided.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  death  penalty  in  a  new 
situation— an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  President  that  results  in  bodily 
injury  to  the  President  or  comes  dan 
gerously  close  to  success. 

Second,  a  bill  which  strt-ngthens  ex- 
isting mandatory  penalties  for  using 
or  carrying  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  feioiiy.  Any  increase  in  the 
crime  rate  typically  brings  cries  for 
more  gun  control.  This  sin^piistic  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem  must  be  re- 
jected. I  stand  firm  against  gun  con- 
trol. We  must  crack  down  on  crimi- 
nals, not  on  guns  and  gun  owners.  My 
bill  provides  for  a  mandatory  8-year 
sentence  foi  someone  who  uses  or  car- 
ries a  firearm  during  the  commission 
of  any  Federal  lelony.  A  second  con- 
viction would  bring  a  15-year  sentei-ce. 
and  a  third  conviction  means  life  im 
prisonment.  "Mandatory"  means  mm 
that— no  suspended  Sv^ntence,  no  i:>ro- 
bation,  no  concurrent  •sentence,  anu  no 
parole. 

As  you  can  see,  this  bill  provide,*;  es- 
pecially harsh  penalties  for  repeat  of- 
fenders. Statistics  show  that  most  of 
our  violent  crimes  are  committed  by 
very  few  people.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
safe  .society,  we  must  get  career  crimi- 
nals off  the  streets.  Certainly,  some- 
one who  commits  a  third  felony  with  a 
gun  has  by  that  very  aci>  proven  to  be 
incapable  of  rehabilitation  and  should 
be  locke(*  <ip  for  good. 

My  third  bill  provides  for  a  criminal 
penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled 
sustance,  that  is,  for  robbery  of  drugs. 
Some  experts  claim  that  nearly  half  of 
all  violent  street  crimes  are  drug  relat- 
ed. Drug  users  either  rob  to  support 
their  habits,  or  they  commit  violent 
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acts  while  under  the  influence  of  their 
narcotics.  Drugs  are  a  national  prob- 
lem that  requires  a  national  solution. 
My  bill  would  add  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  efforts  by  making 
robliery  of  a  controlled  substance  from 
pharmacists  a  Federal  offense.  Phar- 
maceuticals and  drug  stores  have 
become  increasingly  subject  to  robbery 
and  physical  violence  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  pre- 
tend that  my  three  bills  will  solve  our 
nationwide  crime  problem.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  they  all  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  preserve  true  freedom  in  our 
land,  and  prevent  the  vast  majority  of 
America's  law-abiding  citizens  from 
being  held  hostage  to  the  acts  of  a  vio- 
lent few. 


MORE  LAW  AND  ORDER 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
American  courts  have  greatly  expand- 
ed the  rights  of  accused  criminals. 
Crime  is  now  increasing  at  such  an 
alarming  rate  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
limit  one  of  the  rules  that  gives  the 
greatest  help  to  guilty  criminals.  This 
is  the  exclusionary  rule  of  evidence 
which  allows  criminals  to  go  free  just 
because  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  evidence. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  judge- 
made  rule  which  bars  the  use  of  evi- 
dence secured  through  an  illegal 
search  or  seizure.  Do  not  be  fooled  by 
the  term  "illegal."  Often  the  evidence 
has  been  excluded  for  technical  viola- 
tions when  the  police  officers  believed 
in  good  faith  that  they  were  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

In  a  recent  case,  two  police  officers 
who  were  patrolling  a  residential  area 
stopped  a  suspect  whom  they  thought 
was  planning  a  burglary.  Identifica- 
tion of  the  man  showed  that  a  warrant 
has  already  been  issued  for  his  arrest. 
In  addition,  the  officers  found  a 
loaded  revolver  and  an  unregistered 
sawed-of f  shotgun  in  his  car. 

The  suspect  was  convicted  of  illegal 
possession  of  firearms,  but  an  appeals 
court  let  him  go  free.  The  court  said 
that  the  officers  should  not  have 
stopped  the  suspect  in  the  first  place, 
so  under  the  exclusionary  rule  the 
guns  which  they  discovered  were  inad- 
missible evidence.  The  court  reached 
this  decision  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  rules  governing  when  an  officer 
can  stop  a  suspect  are  very  complex 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  of- 
ficers believed  they  were  following  the 

law. 
A  Supreme  Court  case  dealing  with 

the  exclusionary  rule  '  has  allowed  the 


convicted  killer  of  a  14-year-old  girl  to 
go  free.  In  that  case  the  Court  agreed 
that  the  police  had  the  right  to  make 
the  search  that  resulted  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  crucial  evidence.  However, 
the  Court  reversed  the  conviction  be- 
cause the  search  warrant  was  not 
issued  by  the  official  whom  they  be- 
lieved should  have  issued  it. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  Consti- 
tution requires  the  imposition  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  and  its  unjust  re- 
sults. This  is  not  the  case.  No  Supreme 
Court  has  ever  held  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  was  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  purely  a  judge-made 
rule  that  did  not  even  exist  during  the 
first  125  years  of  our  Nation's  history. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  and  former  Jus- 
tice Harlan  have  been  especially  criti- 
cal of  the  exclusionary  rule  and  its  ef- 
fects. 

Judge  Malcom  Wilkey  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  made 
the  interesting  point  that  the  United 
States  is  unique  in  the  civilized  world 
in  having  an  exclusionary  rule.'  Eng- 
land, Canada,  Germany,  and  Israel 
have  all  decided  against  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  which  allows  criminals  to  go 
free. 

Judges  supporting  the  rule  have 
argued  that  It  deters  law  enforcement 
officials  from  breaking  the  law.  How- 
ever, Judge  Wilkey  pointed  out  that 
no  study  has  shown  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  has  had  any  such  effect. 
Instead,  Justice  Cardoza  cited  the  real 
effect  of  the  rule,  "The  criminal  Is  to 
go  free  because  the  constable  has 
blundered." 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
would  limit  the  exclusionary  rule.  My 
bin  would  make  evidence  admissable  If 
the  officer  conducting  the  search  had 
a  reasonable,  good-faith  belief  that 
the  search  was  lawful.  This  change 
would  have  prevented  the  criminals 
from  going  free  In  the  cases  I  cited 
earlier. 

The  Attorney  General's  task  force 
on  violent  crime  has  recommended  a 
reform  similar  to  my  bill,  and  Judge 
Sandra  O'Connor  has  said  that  she 
would  uphold  such  legislation.  The 
time  has  come  to  limit  the  exclusion- 
ary rule  and  start  putting  criminals  in 
prison  Instead  of  back  on  the  streets. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ITnder 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  delivered  a  na- 
tionally televised  address  on  the  state 
of  the  economy.  I  am  inserting  the 
Presidents  remarks  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 


'Coolidge  v.  New  Hampihire,  403  U.S.  443.  (lOTl). 
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Text  of  an  Address  by  the  President  to 
THE  Nation.  September  24.  1981 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  I  came  before 
you  to  map  out  a  four-part  plan  for  natinna] 
economic  recovery: 

Tax  cuts  lo  stimulate  more  growth  and 
more  jobs: 

Spending  cuts  to  put  an  end  lo  continuing 
deficits  and  high  inflation: 

Regulatory  relief  to  lift  the  heavy  burden 
of  government  mles  and  paperwork; 

And  finally,  a  steady,  consistent  monetary 
policy. 

We  have  made  strong,  encouraging 
progress  on  all  four  fronts.  The  flood  of  ne» 
governmental  regulations,  for  example,  has 
been  cut  by  more  than  a  third. 

I  was  especially  pleased  when  a  bipartisan 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  en- 
acted the  biggest  tax  cuUs  and  the  greatest 
reduction  in  Federal  spending  in  our  na- 
tion's history.  Both  will  begin  to  lake  eflect 
a  week  from  today. 

These  two  bills  would  never  have  passea 
without  your  help.  Your  voices  were  heard 
in  Washington,  and  were  heeded  by  those 
you've  chosen  to  represent  you  in  govern- 
ment. 

Yet.  in  recent  weeks  we've  beguii  to  hear  a 
chorus  of  other  voices  protesting  that  we 
haven't  had  full  economic  recovery.  Tliese 
are  the  same  voices  that  were  raised  against 
our  program  when  it  was  first  presented  to 
Congress.  Now  that  the  first  part  of  it  has 
been  passed,  they  declare  it  hasn't  worked. 
Well  it  hasn't— it  doesn  t  start  until  one 
week  from  today. 

There  have  been  some  bright  spots  in  our 
economic  performance  these  past  few 
months.  Inflation  has  fallen  and  pressures 
are  easing  on  both  food  and  fuel  prices. 
More  than  a  million  more  Americans  are 
now  at  work  than  a  year  ago.  And  recently 
there  has  even  laeen  a  small  crack  in  intere:;t 
rates. 

But  let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  our 
problems  won't  suddenly  disappear  next 
week,  next  month  or  next  year.  We  are  just 
starting  down  a  road  that  I  believe  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  economic  swamp  we've  been  in 
for  so  long. 

It  will  take  time  for  the  effect  ol  the  tax 
rate  reductions  to  be  fell  in  increased  sav- 
ings, productivity  and  new  jobs.  It  will  also 
take  time  for  the  budget  cuts  to  reduce  the 
deficits  which  have  brought  us  near  run- 
away inflation  and  ruinous  interest  rates. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to  hold  to  a 
firm,  steady  course. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the 
next  steps  that  we  must  lake  on  that 
course— additional  reductions  in  federal 
spending  that  will  help  lower  our  interest 
rates,  our  inflation  and  bring  us  closer  to 
full  economic  recovery. 

I  know  that  high  interest  rates  are  pun- 
ishing many  of  you— from  the  young  family 
that  wants  to  buy  its  first  home  to  the 
farmer  who  needs  a  new  truck  or  tractor. 
But  all  of  us  know  that  interest  rates  will 
only  come  down  and  stay  down  when  gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  borrowing  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  cover  its  deficits. 

These  deficits  have  been  piling  up  every 
year,  and  some  people  here  in  Washington 
just  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair.  Maybe 
you'll  remember  that  we  were  told  in  the 
spring  of  1980  that  the  1981  budget  would 
be  balanced.  Well,  that  budget -like  so 
many  in  the  past— hemorrhaged  badly  and 
wound  up  in  a  sea  of  red  ink. 

I  have  pledged  that  we  shall  not  stand 
idly  by  and  see  that  same  thing  happen 
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agmin.  When  I  presented  our  economic  re- 
covery program  to  Congress.  I  said  we  were 
aiming  to  cut  the  deficit  steadily  to  reach  a 
balance  by  1984. 

The  budget  bill  that  I  signed  this  summer 
cut  (35  billion  from  the  1982  budget  and 
slowed  the  growth  of  spending  by  $130  bil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years.  We  cut  the 
government's  rate  of  growth  nearly  in  half. 

Now  we  must  move  on  to  a  second  round 
of  budget  savings— to  keep  us  on  the  road  to 
a  balanced  budget. 

Our  immediate  challenge  is  to  hold  down 
the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  that  begins 
next  week.  A  number  of  threats  are  now  ap- 
pearing that  will  drive  the  deficit  upward  if 
we  fail  to  act.  For  example,  in  the  euphoria 
Just  after  our  budget  bill  was  approved  this 
summer,  we  didn't  point  our  immediately 
that  while  we  did  get  most  of  what  we'd 
asked  for.  most  isn't  all.  Some  of  the  savings 
in  our  proposal  were  not  approved:  and 
since  then,  the  Congress  has  taken  actions 
that  could  add  even  more  to  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  result  is  that  without  further  reduc- 
tions, our  deficit  for  1982  will  be  increased 
by  some  $16  billion.  The  estimated  deficit 
for  1983  will  be  increased  proportionately. 
And  without  further  cuts,  we  can't  achieve 
our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 

It  would  be  easy  to  sit  back  and  say. 
"Well,  it  will  take  longer  than  we  thought. 
We  got  most  of  what  we  proposed,  so  let's 
stop  there."  But  that's  not  good  enough. 

In  meeting  to  discuss  this  problem  a  few 
days  ago.  Senator  Pete  Domenici  of  New 
Mexico,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  recalled  the  words  of  that  great 
heavyweight  champion  Joe  Louis  Just 
before  he  stepped  into  the  ring  against  Billy 
Conn.  There  had  been  some  speculation 
that  Billy  might  be  able  to  avoid  Joe's  lethal 
right  hand.  Joe  said,  "Well,  he  can  run  but 
he  cant  hide." 

Senator  Domenici  said  to  me.  "That's  Just 
what  We're  facing  on  runaway  Federal 
spending.  We  can  try  to  run  from  it  but  we 
can't  hide.  We  have  to  face  up  to  it." 

He's  right,  of  course.  In  the  last  few  dec- 
ades we  started  down  a  road  that  led  to  a 
massive  explosion  in  Federal  spending.  It 
took  about  170  years  for  the  Federal  budget 
to  reach  $100  billion.  That  was  in  1962.  It 
only  took  8  years  to  reach  the  $200  billion 
mark  and  only  S  more  to  make  it  $300  bil- 
lion. In  the  next  5  we  nearly  doubled  that. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  we'd  been  able  to 
pay  for  all  the  things  government  decided  to 
do.  but  we've  only  balanced  the  budget  once 
in  the  last  20  years. 

In  Just  the  past  decade,  our  national  debt 
has  more  than  doubled.  And  in  the  next  few 
days  it  will  pass  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 
One  trillion  dollars  of  debt— if  we  as  a 
nation  need  a  warning,  let  that  be  it. 

Our  interest  payments  on  the  debt  alone 
are  now  running  more  than  $96  billion  a 
year.  That's  more  than  the  total  combined 
profits  last  year  of  the  500  biggest  compa- 
nies in  the  country;  or  to  put  it  another 
way.  Washington  spends  more  on  interest 
than  on  all  of  its  education,  nutrition  and 
medical  programs  combined. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  several  meth- 
ods used  to  fund  some  of  our  social  experi- 
ments. One  was  to  take  it  away  from  Na- 
tional Defense.  From  being  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth  in  the  post  WW  II  year  we 
steadily  declined,  while  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
gaged in  the  most  massive  military  buildup 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Now  with  all  our  economic  problems,  we 
are  forced  to  try  to  catch  up  so  that  we  can 


preserve  the  peace.  Government's  first  re- 
sponsibility is  national  security,  and  we  are 
determined  to  meet  that  responsibility. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  choice. 

Well,  what  all  of  this  is  leading  up  to  is— 
what  do  we  plan  to  do?  Last  week  I  met  with 
the  Cabinet  to  take  up  this  matter.  I'm 
proud  to  say  there  was  no  hand-wringing, 
no  pleading  to  avoid  further  budget  cuts. 
We  all  agreed  that  the  "tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend"  policies  of  the  last  few  decades 
lead  only  to  economic  disaster.  Our  govern- 
ment must  return  to  the  tradition  of  living 
within  our  means  and  must  do  it  now.  We 
asked  ourselves  two  questions — and  an- 
swered them:  "If  not  us— who?  If  not  now— 
when?" 

Let  me  talk  with  you  now  about  the  spe- 
cific ways  that  I  believe  we  ought  to  achieve 
additional  savings— savings  of  some  $16  bil- 
lion in  1982  and  a  total  of  $80  billion  when 
spread  over  the  next  three  years.  I  recognize 
that  many  in  Congress  may  have  other  al- 
ternatives, and  I  welcome  a  dialogue  with 
them.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake:  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  continue  down  the  road 
toward  a  balanced  budget— a  budget  that 
will  keep  us  strong  at  home  and  secure  over- 
seas. And  let  me  be  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
the  last  round  of  cuts.  Holding  down  spend- 
ing must  be  a  continuing  battle  for  several 
years  to  come. 

Here  is  what  I  propose. 

First.  I  am  asking  Congress  to  reduce  the 
1982  appropriation  for  most  government 
agencies  and  programs  by  12  percent.  This 
will  save  $17.5  billion  over  the  next  several 
years.  Absorbing  these  reductions  will  not 
be  easy,  but  duplication,  excess,  waste  and 
overhead  is  still  far  too  great  and  can  be 
trimmed  further. 

No  one  asked  to  be  exempt  from  belt- 
tightening.  Over  the  next  three  years,  the 
increase  we  had  originally  planned  in  the 
Defense  budget  will  be  cut  by  $13  billion.  I'U 
confess,  I  was  reluctant  about  this  because 
of  the  long  way  we  have  to  go  before  the 
dangerous  window  of  vulnerability  confront- 
ing us  will  be  appreciably  narrowed.  But  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  assured  me  he  can 
meet  our  critical  needs  in  spite  of  this  cut. 

Second,  to  achieve  further  economies,  we 
wiU  shrink  the  size  of  the  nondefense  pay- 
roll over  the  next  three  years  by  some  6V4 
percent— some  75,000  employees.  Much  of 
this  will  be  attained  by  not  replacing  those 
who  retire  or  leave.  There  will,  however,  be 
some  reductions  in  force  simply  because  we 
are  reducing  our  administrative  overhead. 

I  intend  to  set  the  example  here  by  reduc- 
ing the  size  of  the  White  House  staff  and 
the  staff  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

As  a  third  step,  we  propose  to  dismantle 
two  Cabinet  departments— Energy  and  Eklu- 
cation.  Both  Secretaries  are  wholly  in 
accord  with  this.  Some  of  the  activities  in 
both  of  these  departments  will,  of  course,  be 
continued  either  independently  or  in  other 
areas  of  government. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  shrink  the  size 
and  cost  of  big  government— that  is  by 
eliminating  agencies  that  are  not  needed 
and  are  getting  in  the  way  of  a  solution. 

We  do  not  need  an  Energy  Department  to 
solve  our  basic  energy  problem:  as  long  as 
we  let  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  work 
without  undue  interference,  the  ingenuity 
of  consumers,  businesses,  producers  and  in- 
ventors will  do  that  for  us. 

Similarly,  education  is  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility of  local  school  systems,  teach- 
ers, parents,  citizen  boards  and  state  govern- 
ments. By  eliminating  the  Department  of 


Education  less  than  two  years  after  it  was 
created,  we  cannot  only  reduce  the  budget 
but  ensure  that  local  needs  and  prefer- 
ences—rather than  the  wishes  of  Washing- 
ton—determine the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

We  also  plan  the  elimination  of  a  few 
smaller  agencies  and  a  number  of  boards 
and  commissions,  some  of  which  have  fallen 
into  disuse  or  which  are  now  being  duplicat- 
ed. 

Fourth,  we  intend  to  make  reductions  of 
some  $20  billion  in  Federal  loan  guarantees. 
These  guarantees  are  not  funds  that  the 
government  spends  directly:  they  are  funds 
that  are  loaned  in  the  private  market  and 
insured  by  government  at  subsidized  rates. 
Federal  loan  guarantees  have  become  a 
form  of  back-door,  uncontrolled  borrowing 
that  prevent  many  small  businesses— that 
aren't  subsidized— from  obtaining  financing 
of  their  own.  They  are  also  a  major  factor  in 
driving  up  interest  rates.  It  is  time  we 
brought  this  practice  under  control. 

Fifth,  I  intend  to  forward  to  Congress  this 
fall  a  new  package  of  entitlement  and  wel- 
fare reform  measures— outside  Social  Secu- 
rity—to save  nearly  $27  billion  over  the  next 
three  years.  In  the  past  two  decades,  we 
have  created  hundreds  of  new  programs  to 
provide  personal  assistance.  Many  of  these 
programs  may  have  come  from  a  good 
heart,  but  not  all  have  come  from  a  clear 
head.  And  the  costs  have  been  staggering. 
In  1955,  these  programs  cost  $8  billion.  By 
1965  the  cost  was  $79  billion.  Next  year  it 
will  be  $188  bUlion. 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  on  this  score. 
Benefits  for  the  needy  will  be  protected. 
But  the  black  market  in  food  stamps  must 
be  stopped.  The  abuse  and  fraud  in  Medic- 
aid by  beneficiaries  and  providers  alike 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Provision  of  school 
loans  and  meal  subsidies  to  the  affluent  can 
no  longer  be  afforded. 

In  California  when  I  was  Governor  and 
embarked  upon  welfare  reform,  there  were 
screams  from  those  who  claimed  that  we  In- 
tended to  victimize  the  needy.  But  in  a  little 
over  three  years  we  saved  the  taxpayer 
some  $2  billion  at  the  same  time  we  were 
able  to  increase  the  grants  for  the  deserving 
and  truly  needy  by  an  average  of  more  than 
40  percent.  It  was  the  first  cost  of  living  in- 
crease they  had  received  in  13  years.  I  be- 
lieve progress  can  also  be  made  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

We  can  be  compassionate  about  human 
needs  without  being  complacent  about 
budget  extravagance. 

Sixth,  I  will  soon  urge  Congress  to  enact 
new  proposals  to  eliminate  abuses  and  obso- 
lete incentives  in  the  tax  code.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  believes  that  the  deficit 
can  be  reduced  by  $3.0  billion  next  year  and 
$22  billion  over  the  next  three  years  with 
prompt  enactment  of  these  measures. 

Now,  that  we  have  provided  the  greatest 
incentives  for  saving,  investment,  work  and 
productivity  ever  proposed,  we  must  also 
ensure  that  taxes  due  the  government  are 
collected  and  that  a  fair  share  of  the  burden 
is  borne  by  all. 

Finally.  I  tun  renewing  my  plea  to  Con- 
gress to  approve  my  proposals  for  user 
fees— proposals  first  suggested  last  spring, 
but  which  have  been  neglected  since. 

When  the  Federal  government  provides  a 
service  directly  to  a  particular  industry  or  to 
a  group  of  citizens.  I  believe  that  those  who 
receive  benefits  should  bear  the  cost.  For 
example,  this  next  year  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  spend  $525  million  to  maintain 
river  harbors,  channels,  locks,  and  dams  for 
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the  barge  and  maritime  industries.  Yacht 
owners,  commercial  vessels  and  the  airlines 
will  receive  services  worth  $2.8  billion  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

My  spring  budget  proposals  included  legis- 
lation that  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  recover  a  total  of  $980  mil- 
lion from  the  users  of  these  services 
through  fees.  That  is  only  a  third  of  the 
$3.3  billion  it  will  cost  the  government  to 
provide  those  same  services. 

None  of  these  steps  will  be  easy.  We  are 
going  through  a  period  of  difficult  and  pain- 
ful readjustment.  I  know  that  we  are  asking 
for  sacrifices  from  virtually  all  of  you.  But 
there  is  no  alternative.  Some  of  those  who 
oppose  this  plan  have  participated  over  the 
years  in  the  extravagance  that  has  brought 
us  inflation,  unemployment,  high  interest 
rates  and  an  Intolerable  debt.  I  grant  they 
were  well  intentioned  but  their  costly  re- 
forms didn't  eliminate  poverty  or  raise  wel- 
fare recipients  from  dependence  to  self-suf- 
ficiency, independence  and  dignity.  Yet  in 
their  objections  to  what  we've  proposed 
they  offer  only  what  we  know  has  been 
tried  before  and  failed. 

I  believe  we've  chosen  a  path  that  leads  to 
an  America  at  work,  to  fiscal  sanity,  to 
lower  taxes  and  less  inflation.  I  believe  our 
plan  for  recovery  is  sound  and  it  will  work. 
Tonight  I'm  asking  all  of  you  who  Joined 
in  this  crusade  to  save  our  economy  to  help 
again.  To  let  your  representatives  know  that 
you'll  support  them  in  making  the  hard  de- 
cisions to  further  reduce  the  cost  and  size  of 
government. 

Now  if  you'U  permit  me,  I'd  like  to  turn  to 
another  subject  which  I  know  has  many  of 
you  very  concerned  and  even  frightened. 
This  is  an  issue  apart  from  the  economic 
reform  package  we've  Just  been  discussing, 
but  I  feel  I  must  clear  the  air.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  and  for 
that  matter  pure  demagoguery  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Social  Security. 

During  the  campaign  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Social  Security  had  both  a 
short  and  a  long  range  fiscal  problem.  1 
pledged  to  do  my  best  to  restore  it  to  fiscal 
responsibility  without  in  any  way  reducing 
or  eliminating  existing  benefits  for  those 
now  dependent  on  it. 

To  all  of  you  listening  and  particularly 
those  of  you  now  receiving  Social  Security.  I 
ask  you  to  listen  very  carefully:  First  to 
what  threatens  the  integrity  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  then  to  a  possible  solution. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  16 
people  working  and  paying  the  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  tax  for  every  one  retiree.  Today 
that  ratio  has  changed  to  only  3.2  workers 
paying  in  for  each  beneficiary. 

For  many  years  we've  known  that  an  ac- 
tuarial imbalance  existed  and  that  the  pro- 
gram faced  an  unfunded  liability  of  several 
trillion  dollars. 

The  short  range  problem  is  much  closer 
than  that.  The  Social  Security  retirement 
fund  has  been  paying  out  billions  of  dollars 
more  each  year  than  it  takes  in  and  it  could 
run  out  of  money  before  the  end  of  1982 
unless  something  is  done. 

Some  of  our  critics  claim  new  figures 
reveal  a  cushion  of  several  billions  of  dollars 
which  will  carry  the  program  beyond  1982. 
I'm  sure  it's  only  coincidence  that  1982  is  an 
election  year. 

The  cushion  they  speak  of  is  borrowing 
from  the  Medicare  fund  and  the  disability 
fund.  Of  course  doing  this  would  only  post- 
pone the  day  of  reckoning.  Alice  Rivlin  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  told  a  Con- 
gressional committee  day  before  yesterday 


that  such  borrowing  might  carry  us  to  1990. 
but  then  we'd  face  the  same  problem.  And 
as  she  put  it  we'd  have  to  cut  benefits  or 
raise  the  payroll  tax.  Well  we're  not  going 
to  cut  benefits  and  the  payroll  tax  is  al- 
ready being  raised. 

In  1977  Congress  passed  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  our  history.  It  called  for  a  payroll 
tax  increase  in  January  1982.  another  in 
1985.  and  again  in  1986  and  in  1990. 

When  that  law  was  passed  we  were  told  it 
made  Social  Security  safe  until  the  year 
2030.  But  we're  running  out  of  money  48 
years  short  of  2030. 

For  more  and  more  working  Americans, 
the  Social  Security  tax  is  already  the  big- 
gest Ux  they  pay.  In  1935  we  were  told  the 
tax  would  never  be  greater  than  6  percent 
of  the  first  $3,000  of  earnings.  It  is  presently 
13.3  percent  of  the  first  $29,700  and  the 
scheduled  increases  will  take  it  to  15.3  per- 
cent of  the  first  $60,600.  And  that's  when 
Mrs.  Rivlin  says  we  would  need  an  addition- 
al increase. 

Some  have  suggested  reducing  benefits, 
others  propose  an  income  tax  on  benefits  or 
that  the  retirement  age  should  be  moved 
back  to  age  68.  And  there  are  some  who 
would  simply  fund  Social  Security  out  of 
general  tax  funds  as  welfare  is  funded.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  better  solutions. 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  restore  the 
minimum  benefit  for  current  beneficituies 
with  low  incomes.  It  was  never  our  intention 
to  take  this  support  away  from  those  who 
truly  need  it.  There  is,  however,  a  sizable 
percentage  of  recipients  who  are  adequately 
provided  for  by  pensions  or  other  income 
and  should  not  be  adding  to  the  financial 
burden  to  Social  Security. 

The  same  situation  prevails  with  regard  to 
disability  payments.  No  one  will  deny  our 
obligation  to  those  with  legitimate  claims. 
But  there  is  widespread  abuse  of  the  system 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Since  1962  early  retirement  has  been  al- 
lowed at  age  62  with  80%  of  full  benefits. 

In  our  proposal  we  asked  that  early  retir- 
ees in  the  future  receive  55  percent  of  the 
total  benefit.  But,  and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant, those  early  retirees  would  only  have  to 
work  an  additional  20  months  to  be  eligible 
for  the  80  percent  payment.  I  don't  believe 
very  many  of  you  were  aware  of  that  part  of 
our  proposal. 

The  only  change  we  proposed  for  those  al- 
ready receiving  Social  Security  had  to  do 
with  the  annual  cost  of  living  adjustment. 

Those  adjustments  are  made  on  July  1st 
each  year,  a  hang  over  from  the  days  when 
the  fiscal  year  began  in  July.  We  proposed  a 
one  time  delay  in  making  that  adjustment, 
postponing  it  for  three  months  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  From  then  on  it  would  continue  to  be 
made  every  12  months.  That  one  time  delay 
would  not  lower  your  existing  benefits  but 
on  the  average  would  have  reduced  your  in- 
crease by  about  $86  next  year.  By  making 
these  few  changes  we  would  have  solved  the 
short  and  long  range  problems  of  Social  Se- 
curity once  and  for  all. 

In  addition  we  could  have  canceled  the  in- 
creases in  the  payroll  tax  by  1985.  To  a 
young  person  just  starting  in  the  work  force 
the  savings  from  cancelling  those  increases 
would,  on  the  average,  amount  to  $33,000  by 
the  time  he  or  she  reached  retirement.  Add 
compound  interest  to  this  and  it  makes  a 
tidy  nest  egg  to  add  to  the  Social  Security 
benefits. 

However,  let  me  point  out  our  feet  were 
never  embedded  in  concrete  on  this  propos- 
al. We  hoped  it  could  be  a  starting  point  for 
a  bi-partisan  solution  to  the  problem.  We 


were  ready  to  listen  to  alternatives  and 
other  ideas  which  might  improve  on  or  re- 
place our  proposals.  But  the  majority  lead- 
ership in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  has 
refused  to  join  in  any  such  cooperative 
effort. 

I  therefore  am  asking,  as  I  said,  for  resto- 
ration of  the  minimum  payment  and  for  in- 
terfund  borrowing  as  a  temporary  measure 
to  give  us  time  to  seek  a  permanent  solu- 
tion. 

To  remove  Social  Security  once  and  lor  all 
from  politics.  I  am  also  asking  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
lilajority  Leader  in  the  Senate  Howard 
Baker  to  each  appoint  five  members  and  I 
will  appoint  five  to  a  task  force  which  will 
review  all  the  options  and  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  assures  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
Social  Security  and  that  Social  Security  re- 
cipients will  continue  to  receive  their  f»ill 
benefits. 

I  caimot  and  will  not  stand  by  and  see  fi- 
nancial hardship  imposed  on  the  more  than 
36  million  senior  citizens  who  have  worked 
and  served  this  Nation  throughout  their 
lives.  They  deserve  better  from  us. 

Now  in  conclusion,  let  me  return  to  the 
principal  purpose  of  this  message— the 
budget  and  the  imperative  need  for  all  of  us 
to  ask  less  of  government;  to  help  us  return 
to  spending  no  more  than  we  take  in:  to  end 
the  deficits  and  bring  down  interest  rates 
that  otherwise  can  destroy  what  we've  been 
building  here  for  two  centuries. 

I  know  that  we  are  asking  for  economies 
in  many  areas  and  programs  that  were 
started  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  a 
dedication  to  a  worthwhile  cause  or  pur- 
pose. But  I  know  also  that  some  of  those 
programs  have  not  succeeded  in  their  pur- 
pose. Others  have  proven  too  costly,  bene- 
fiting those  who  administer  them,  rather 
than  those  who  were  the  intended  benefici- 
aries. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  discontinue 
trying  to  help  where  help  is  needed.  Gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  do  its  share,  but  I 
ask  all  of  you  as  private  citizens  to  join  this 
effort,  too. 

As  a  people  we  have  a  proud  tradition  of 
generosity.  More  than  a  century  ago  a 
Frenchman  came  to  America  and  later 
wrote  a  book  for  his  countrymen  telling 
them  what  he  had  seen  here.  He  told  them 
that  in  America  when  a  citizen  saw  a  prob- 
lem that  needed  solving,  he  would  cross  the 
street  and  talk  to  a  neighbor  about  it  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  a  committee  would 
be  formed  and  before  long  the  problem 
would  be  solved.  "And  then, "  he  added, 
"you  may  not  believe  this  but  not  a  single 
bureaucrat  would  ever  have  been  involved." 
Some  years  ago  when  we  were  a  young 
Nation  and  our  people  began  visiting  the 
lands  of  their  forefathers,  the  American 
tourist  was  rather  brash,  unsophisticated  by 
European  standards  but  blessed  with  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  pride. 

One  such  tourist,  an  elderly,  small-town 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  were  listening  to  a 
tour  guide  go  on  about  the  wonders  of  the 
volcano  Mount  Etna.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
heat  it  generated,  the  boiling  lava,  etc.  Fi- 
nally, the  old  boy  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said  "we  got  a  volunteer  fire  department  at 
home— put  that  thing  out  in  15  minutes." 

He  was  typical  of  those  Americans  who 
helped  build  a  neighbors  bam  when  it 
burned  down.  They  built  the  West  without 
an  area  redevelopment  plan  and  cities 
across  the  land  without  federal  planners. 

I  believe  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  still 
lives  in  America.  We  see  examples  of  it  on 
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every  hand— the  community  charity  drive, 
support  of  hospitals  and  all  manner  of  non- 
profit institutions,  the  rallying  around  when 
disaster  or  tragedy  strikes. 

The  truth  is  weve  let  government  take 
away  many  things  we  once  considered  were 
really  ours  to  do  voluntarily  out  of  the 
goodness  of  our  hearts  and  a  sense  of  com- 
munity pride  and  neighborliness.  I  believe 
many  of  you  want  to  do  those  things  again, 
want  to  be  involved  if  only  someone  will  ask 
you  or  offer  the  opportunity.  Well  we 
intend  to  make  that  offer. 

We  are  launching  a  nationwide  effort  to 
encourage  our  citizens  to  join  with  us  in 
finding  where  need  exists  and  then  to  orga- 
nize volunteer  programs  to  meet  that  need. 
We  have  already  set  the  wheels  of  such  a 
volunteer  effort  in  motion. 

As  Tom  Paine  said  200  years  ago;  "We 
have  it  within  our  power  to  begin  the  world 
over  again." 

What  are  we  waiting  for?» 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  DEAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago  my  hometown  of  Me- 
ridian, the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
America  lost  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
military  veterans  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  with  the  passing  of 
Charles  Dean. 

A  100-percent  disabled  veteran  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  Charles  Dean  was 
an  inspiration  to  all  handicapped  per- 
sons, especially  handicapped  veterans. 
He  fought  hard  for  the  rights  of 
handicapped  persons,  and  more  impor- 
tantly he  advocated  self-help  measures 
for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  particularly  feel 
the  loss  of  Charles  Dean,  because  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  I  often  used  him  as  a 
soimding  board  for  improvements  in 
veterans"  programs.  He  always  proved 
to  have  very  sage  counsel. 

As  a  further  tribute  to  the  late 
Charles  Dean,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
record  the  newspaper  article  in  the 
Meridian  Star  that  related  the  contri- 
butions Charles  Dean  made  to  veter- 
ans, as  well  as  civil  defense  in  his  com- 
munity. 

Former  CD  Director  Dean  Dies 
(By  Sidney  Ceamal) 

Charles  Dean,  former  Lauderdale  County 
Civil  Defense  director  and  chairman  of  the 
state  Veteran's  Farm  and  Home  Board,  died 
Tuesday  at  the  age  of  50. 

Dean  served  as  Civil  Defense  director  for 
the  city  and  county  for  15  years  before  re- 
tiring in  March  1980.  He  had  been  in  the  in- 
tensive care  unit  at  Riley  Hospital  since  he 
suffered  a  heart  attack  Aug.  20. 

Dean  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  county  volunteer  fire  department 
s.'stem  that  grew  out  of  the  Civil  Defense 
program's  efforts  during  the  1960s  to  pre- 
pare for  nuclear  attack. 

He  was  regarded  as  an  unequaled  author- 
ity in  projecting  the  effect  of  disasters  on 
local  geography,  and  was  an  acknowledged 


expert  on  the  flood  tendencies  of  the  Sowa- 
shee  Creek. 

His  familiarity  with  federal  emergency 
rehef  agencies  and  programs  resulted  in  his 
designation  by  both  city  and  county  offi- 
cials as  chief  liaison  with  federal  disaster 
relief  officials,  and  Dean  was  able  to  secure 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  assist- 
ance for  the  area  after  Hurricane  Frederic 
in  1979. 

He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  war  veter- 
ans and  was  a  fixture  at  every  veterans 
event  held  locally. 

Dean,  who  had  himself  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  for  a  long  time,  was  also  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  rights  of  the  handicapped, 
but,  even  more  so.  an  advocate  of  self-help 
measures  for  handicapc>ed  people. 

Of  Dean's  work  with  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments, former  Board  of  Supervisors'  at- 
torney Bill  Ready  said:  "I  did  all  the  legal 
work,  but  it  was  Charles  Dean  who  went  to 
the  communities  at  night  and  organized  the 
volunteer  departments." 

Dean  was  injured  in  a  combat  jump  on 
March  23.  1951— Good  Friday— during  the 
Korean  Conflict.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
then-newly  formed  187th  Regimental 
Combat  Team. 

In  the  course  of  the  jump,  the  parachute 
of  another  member  of  the  team  became  en- 
tangled with  Deans.  His  fellow  jumper  was 
killed  and  Dean  was  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  injury,  Dean  had  been 
married  to  the  former  Reba  Goines,  a  native 
of  Webster  County,  for  13  months.  The 
Deans  celebrated  their  31st  wedding  anni- 
versary last  February. 

Dean  was  appointed  to  the  Veterans  Farm 
and  Home  Board  for  a  three-year  term  by 
then-Gov.  Cliff  Finch.  He  functioned  as  the 
board's  chairman,  and,  with  one  more  year 
to  serve  on  the  board,  vigorously  undertook 
efforts  to  find  new  funds  for  loans  to  veter- 
ans. 

A  native  of  Newton  County,  Dean  was 
raised  near  the  Little  Rock  community.  He 
was  a  life  member  of  VFW  Post  79  and  adju- 
tant of  the  T.C.  Carter  Post  21  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Forty  et  8, 
Paralyzed  Vets  of  America,  Disabled  Veter- 
ans of  America,  a  Mason,  member  of  the 
King  Solomon  Lodge,  a  member  of  Hamasa 
Temple,  and  life  member  of  the  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Program. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

Survivors  also  include  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mary  Aiui  Johnson  Dean  Bailey;  stepfather, 
Lott  Bailey:  a  sister.  Mrs.  Juanita  Blaisdell, 
all  of  Little  Rock;  and  a  brother,  Billy 
Wayne  Dean,  of  Hudson,  N.C.« 
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CUTTING  OUR  OWN  THROATS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker  virtually 
all  of  us  understand  that  cutting  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  essential  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  track.  As  sure  as 
night  follows  day,  high  deficits  mean 
high  interest  rates— and  high  interest 
rates  are  poison  for  our  economy. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the 
President's  claim  that  all  his  cuts  are 
cost  effective.  Too  many  of  those  cuts 
will  actually  end  up  costing  us  more  in 


the  long  run.  In  essence,  they  amount 
to  cutting  our  own  throats. 

Take  the  President's  proposal 
Thursday  night  to  cut  Federal  agency 
budgets  by  another  12  percent.  John 
Jacobsen,  Director  of  External  Com- 
munications for  Amtrak,  has  said  Rea- 
gan's plan  would  actually  mean  a  46- 
percent  drop  In  Amtrak's  spending 
level. 

Such  a  cut  would  probably  force 
Amtrak  to  file  for  receivership,  he 
said.  Certainly,  it  would  mean  elimina- 
tion of  all  Amtrak  runs  except  those  in 
the  Northeast.  Just  as  certainly,  it 
would  mean  the  loss  of  an  energy-effi- 
cient transportation  alternative  for 
Oregonians  and  other  Western  con- 
sumers. 

Oregonians  are  taking  advantage  of 
Amtrak  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
For  many,  such  as  the  elderly,  who  do 
not  drive,  it  is  one  of  the  few  reliable 
intrastate  transportation  alternatives 
available.  Even  for  those  who  do  drive 
it  has  become  an  increasingly  popular 
alternative  to  the  less  energy-efficient 
automobile. 

Amtrak  should  be  equally  popular 
with  an  administration  which  says  it  is 
interested  in  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption. How  can  we  afford  to  turn 
our  back  on  a  transportation  alterna- 
tive that  can  move  550  passengers  1 
mile  on  2  gallons  of  diesel  fuel— a 
transportation  alternative  that  also  re- 
duces traffic  congestion  on  our  streets 
and  highways,  thus  protecting  the  en- 
vironment and  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens? 

President  Reagan  asked  Americans 
last  Thursday  to  call  their  Congress- 
men and  Congresswomen  to  express 
their  feelings  on  the  proposed  budget 
cuts.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from 
my  constituents— as  are  my  colleagues. 
But  I  think  it  is  about  time  Ameri- 
cans also  began  to  call  the  White 
House— and  tell  the  administration 
what  they  think  about  budget  cuts 
that  are  not  cost  effective  or  healthy. 
I  think  the  administration  needs  to 
hear  from  the  American  people  that 
they  do  support  spending  cuts— but 
cuts  that  are  cost  effective,  healthy 
and  fair.  Cuts  that  help  put  our  econo- 
my back  on  an  even  keel,  not  only  for 
today  but  for  the  future.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  on  accoimt  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCollum.  for  45  minutes,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
September  29,  1981. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes, 
September  30,  1981. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  30  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  30  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoGovsEK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Kogovsek)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  five  instances. 


ENROLLED  BIU.  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2903.  An  act  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    KOGOVSEK.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  d"  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  September  29,  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  mainte- 
nance function  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base, 
Ariz.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft  maintenance  func- 
tion at  Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.,  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  mainte- 
nance function  at  Laughlln  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  propo.sed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  mainte- 
nance function  at  Reese  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  propwsed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Egypt  (Transmit- 
tal No.  81-104).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  66th  annual  report  of  the  Commission, 
covering  fi.scal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  81-104).  pursuant 
to  .section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

BY  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
GiNN.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and  Mr.  Levitas>: 


H.R.  4605.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  educa- 
tional and  other  activities  of  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COLONS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  4606.  A  bill  to  preclude  the  applica- 
tion of  a  federally  mandated  exclusionary 
rule  in  certain  criminal  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

H.R.  4607.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers shall  not  have  certain  permitting  au- 
thority with  respect  to  Lake  Pend  Oreille. 
Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  4608.  A  bill  to  continue  In  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  year  1980.  for  a  certain  period,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

H.R.  4609.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924(c) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strength- 
en existing  mandatory  penalties  for  using  or 
carrying  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  establish  constitution- 
al procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

189.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  fishery  management:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

190.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  beach 
erosion  in  northern  San  Diego  County:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

191.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  ocean 
vessels:  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Armed 
Services. 

192.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  .seafood 
processing;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchaait  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

193.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Mexican 
motor  carriers:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ottincer.  and  Mr. 
Heftel. 
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H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Berkuter,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Florio,  and  Mr. 
E>ORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

H.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sil- 
JANDER,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

217.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
E]astem  Regional  Conference  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  relative  to  Federal 
preemption  of  State  usury  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

218.  Also,  petition  of  Aeronautical  Indus- 
trial District  Lodge  No.  91,  International  As- 
sociation   of    Machinists    and    Aerospace 


Workers.  AFL-CIO,  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
relative  to  natural  gas  decontrol;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

219.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Newark.  Ohio,  relative  to  natural  gas  decon- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

220.  Also,  petition  of  the  EUistem  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, relative  to  long-distance  transport;  to 
the  Committee  on  E3nergy  and  Commerce. 

221.  Also,  petition  of  the  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, relative  to  the  national  program  for 
economic  recovery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

222.  Also,  petition  of  Spencer  Beckman  et 
al.,  Onandaga  Indian  Reservation,  N.Y.,  rel- 
ative to  transfer  of  their  reserv-ation  from 
State  to  Federal  jurisdiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

223.  Also,  petition  of  the  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, relative  to  aid  for  families  with  de- 


pendent  children;    to   the    Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

224.  Also,  petition  of  the  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, relative  to  prison  overcrowding; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Judiciary. 

225.  Also,  petition  of  the  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, relative  to  block  grant  implementa- 
tion; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

226.  Also,  petition  of  the  Eastern  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, relative  to  Canadian  hydropower; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

227.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Southern  Legislative  Conference  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  relative 
to  coal  slurry  pipelines;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


Senators  be  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


prayer 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLX).,  DX>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
this  time  forth  and  forever  more! 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  set- 
ting the  name  of  the  Lord  is  to  be 
praised! 

The  Lord  is  high  above  all  nations,  and 
His  glory  above  the  heavens. — Psalms 
113:  2-4  (RSV). 

Eternal  Father,  the  Senators  face  a 
very  difficult  3  days.  Convictions  are  deep, 
feelings  are  strong  and  people  are  rest- 
less and  apprehensive.  Give  to  Thy  serv- 
ants, the  Senators,  great  wisdom  as  they 
strive  to  reconcile  differences,  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  prolific  and  profound  de- 
mands confronting  them. 

In  disagreement,  help  them  to  listen 
to  each  other,  to  honor  each  other,  and 
to  love  each  other.  Help  them  to  be  pa- 
tient as  the  process  of  compromise  and 
conciliation  unfolds.  Above  all,  O  Lord, 
put  in  their  hearts  a  passion  for  truth 
and  justice  and  the  refusal  to  settle  for 
anything  less.  Lead  them  In  Thy  will  and 
way  to  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  further  an- 
nouncements to  make  on  the  progress 
of  the  legislative  schedule  as  they  emerge 
and  are  made  clear. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  this  day? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  once 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  20  minutes  in  length  and  that 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

TEMFORART    DEBT    LIItIT    INCSEASE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  close 
of  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 265.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senators  will  once  again  direct 
their  attention  to  the  urgencies  involved 
in  this  piece  of  legislation,  especially  that 
the  temporary  debt  limit  expires  on  mid- 
night, Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  absolutely  vital,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  Senate  act  on  this  meas- 
ure as  soon  as  possible  in  view  of  the 
upcoming  period  for  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  Rosh  Hashana.  The  Senate  will 
not  be  able  to  vote  after  5  o'clock  today 
and  before  7  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  The 
time  for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  265,  therefore,  is  very  limited. 

I  wish  to  announce,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  late 
session  on  Tuesday  and  Wedneseday,  if 
necessary,  this  week.  I  regret  to  make 
that  annoimcement.  since  Thursday  is 
the  regular  late  evening  for  the  Senate 
and  I  try  very  hard  to  avoid  other  late 
sessions.  But  I  beUeve  every  Member 
will  agree  that  the  urgency  involved  in 
passing  a  debt  limit  extension  before 
Wednesday  midnight  makes  it  inescapa- 
ble that  the  Senate  be  prepared  to  re- 
main in  regular  session  past  the  regular 
closing  hour  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
Once  again.  Senators  should  be  on  no- 
tice that  the  leadership  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  remain  in  session  as  late  as  neces- 
sary on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  265. 

CONTINUINO    APPROPRIATIONS.     1B82 

It  is  hoped.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
week,  an  equally  important  measure; 
that  is,  the  continuing  resolution  on  ap- 
propriations will  be  returned  to  us  from 
the  committee  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  and  that  the  confer- 
ence report  may  be  disposed  of  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  in  advance  of  the 
expiration  of  the  previous  continuing  res- 
olution on  midnight,  Wednesday,  the 
30th.  The  Senate  then  will  have  a  very 
busy  week,  Mr.  President,  especially  the 
first  3  days  of  this  week. 

foreign  assistance 

After  the  completion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  debt  limit  extension,  perhaps 
other  matters  that  will  be  collateral  to 
the  debt  limit  extension,  and  the  contin- 
uing resolution,  it  is  likely,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 


MORE  THAN  A  FRIENDLY  GREETINO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  Rudman,  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  American  Red  Msigen  David 
for  Israel. 

The  speech  proved  to  be  more  than 
just  a  friendly  greeting  to  a  distinguished 
audience;  it  was  a  complex  and  astute 
analysis  of  global  stability,  and  the  criti- 
cal role  that  the  Middle  East  plays  in 
achieving  that  goal. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  his  address,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Warren  Rttdkan 

Honored  Quests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
It  Is  Indeed  a  privilege  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  tonight  on  an  Issue 
which  will  Increasingly  affect  future  pros- 
pects for  global  stability:  the  strategic  dy- 
namics of  the  Middle  East.  This  crucial  area 
Is  wracked  by  lingering  uncertainties  and  a 
tendency  for  convulsive  change  which  can 
dramatically  alter  the  geopolitical  environ- 
ment. Pew  exercises  are  more  compelling  or 
daunting  than  to  Identify  those  realities 
which  might  guide  an  astute  approach  to- 
ward preserving  U.S.  security  interests  In  the 
decade  ahead.  No  prudent  policymaker  can 
pretend  to  do  more  at  a  time  when  the  prin- 
cipal forces  are  In  a  state  of  flux. 

The  Middle  East  mosaic  does  not  permit 
the  substitution  of  simplistic  prescriptions 
for  a  searching  analysis  of  regional  complex- 
ities and  progressive  development.  This  fact 
should  not  be  surprising,  given  the  diverse 
ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds  and  po- 
litical systems  which  meet  at  this  "crois- 
roads  of  civilization."  Yet  public  perceptions 
and  official  policies  tend  to  be  dominated  by 
Immediate  challenges  and  opportimltles. 
with  little  consideration  devoted  to  the  long- 
term  implications  of  specific  acts.  Converse- 
ly, policies  which  lack  flexibility  or  appear 
Insensitive  to  predictable  changes  are  In- 
nately self-defeating  over  time. 

When  one  ponders  the  range  of  threats  to 
our  political  and  economic  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  Is  clear  that  neither  raw  ex- 
pediency nor  Inaction  will  suffice  as  the 
linchpin  of  a  viable  security  framework.  Only 
a  sustained  appreciation  of  the  region's 
shifting  political  currents  and  a  thoughtful 
definition  of  our  fundamental  security  ob- 
jectives can  precede  the  formulation  of  poli- 
cies reasonably  attuned  to  both. 

To  say  this  Is  merely  to  caution  against 
our  peculiar  Impulse  to  Isolate  various  fac- 
ets of  the  Middle  East  situation  and  mini- 
mize their  Interaction.  Efforts  to  resolve  the 
roots  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  risk  being 
undermined  If  the  policies  adopted  are  in- 
sufficiently attentive  to  Increasingly  po- 
tent external  challenges  to  regional  sUbll- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Ity.  The  obverse  Is  equally  true.  The  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  Reagtm  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  In  attempting  to  forge  an  antl- 
Sovlet  "»trateglc  consensu*"  lndepende«xt< 
or  other  concerns  are  ample  testimony  to 
the  need  for  comprehensive  analysis  and  to 
the  brlttleness  of  "quick -fix"  approaches  to 
festering  conflicts. 

How.  then,  can  U.S.  policy  planning  re- 
main consistent  and  responsive  to  the  many, 
often  contradictory,  pieces  of  the  Middle  East 
puzzle?  According  to  what  criteria  should 
options  be  assessed? 

There  are.  I  believe,  certain  enduring 
truths  which  must  Inform  a  timely  and  real- 
istic US.  posture  in  the  Middle  East.  Any 
policy  which  overlooks  or  downplays  their 
significance  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success  and  could  In- 
stead undermine  our  security  Interests. 

Above  all,  as  President  Reagan  hat  repeat- 
edly observed.  Israel  Is  our  most  Important 
regional  ally  Upon  no  other  nation  can  the 
United  States  rely  so  confidently  for  assist- 
ance In  promoting  mutual  goals.  While  dis- 
agreements over  specific  tactics  are  a  natural 
element  of  a  mature  relationship,  our  com- 
mitment to  Israel's  se,-urlty  remains  stead- 
fast and  should  be  so  construed  by  all  parties. 

The  combat  environment  of  the  region  has 
been  dramatically  transformed  since  the  1973 
war.  The  expanding  arsenals  of  Middle  East 
states  boast  many  of  the  most  advanced 
technologies  yet  devised.  This  Is  particularly 
true  In  the  areas  of  overall  firepower  and 
sophisticated  guidance  and  control  tech- 
niques The  net  result  Is  a  quantum  leap  ii\ 
the  level  of  Intensity  and  destructive  poten- 
tial which  any  future,  full-scale  conflict 
would  entail.  Battlefield  tactics  to  cope  with 
these  advances,  only  vaguely  perceived  eight 
years  ago,  must  be  reevaluated  accordingly 

The  specter  of  nuclear  proliferation  lurks 
ominously  in  the  background.  An  expansion 
of  nuclear-capable  states,  especially  those 
with  revolutionary  regimes  or  bent  on  terri- 
torial conquest,  would  severely  erode  any 
hope  of  achieving  a  stable  regional  power 
balance  and  would  enormously  Increase  the 
probability  of  war.  While  the  Reagan  .Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  nuclear-free 
zone  In  the  Middle  East,  reality  pits  us  In  a 
deadly  race  against  the  Inexorable  factor  of 
time.  The  consequences  of  losing  that  race 
are  incalculable. 

The  dependence  of  western  Industrial  na- 
tions on  Middle  E:a£t  oil  will  continue  to 
figure  prominently  In  Individual  approaches 
to  regional  disputes.  Especially  In  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  the  requirement  for  an 
assured  oil  supply  will  constrain  efforts  to 
develop  a  common  policy  with  the  United 
States  toward  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement. 
This  dependence  Increasingly  risks  being  ex- 
ploited both  by  Arab  states  for  concessions 
In  any  final  settlement  and  by  outside  powers 
seeking  major  strategic  advantages  along  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Undue  pressure  on  Israel  for 
the  sake  o'  satisfying  the  oil  appetite  might 
well  succeed  only  in  exacerbating  the  West's 
strategic  vulnerability  to  blackmail  and 
coercion.  The  price  extracted  from  our  col- 
lective security  Interests  would  far  outweigh 
current  oil  market  costs. 

The  Arab  world  itself  Is  torn  by  territorial 
disputes,  religious  rivalries,  and  shifting 
power  alinements.  Recurrent  border  conflicts 
are  but  one  symptom  of  an  unstable  climate: 
perhaps  more  portentous  are  the  Internal 
political,  social  and  religious  tremors  aOlict- 
Ing  many  nations.  Governments  deemed  vital 
to  western  security  interests,  such  as  that  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  are  potentially  susceptible  to 
violent  domestic  upheavals.  The  replacement 
of  these  governments  by  hostile  regimes  in 
the  future  can  neither  be  discounted  nor 
underestimated     as     to     the     potentially 


catastrophic  impact  on  world  order  such  a 
transition  would  leave  In  Its  wake. 

In  a  region  seething  with  turmoil,  there 
are  numerous  opportunities  for  foreign  pene- 
tration and  exploitation  of  local  grievances 
for  larger  policy  obJecUves.  The  steady 
growth  of  Soviet  power  over  the  past  decade 
Is  a  phenomenon  of  central  strategic  sig- 
nificance. Such  power  and  the  willingness  to 
employ  It.  either  directly  or  through  surro- 
gates, constitute  both  an  imminent  threat  to 
secure  oil  lifelines  and  a  means  for  disrupt- 
ing tentative  efforts  at  a  peace  settlement 
Client  states  bound  by  their  dependence  on 
Soviet  arms  have  shown  little  Inclination  to 
support  ongoing  peace  Initiatives,  while 
Soviet  backing  for  terrorist  factions  has 
heightened  the  unwarranted  Influence  such 
groups  can  exert  on  regional  politics.  Neu- 
tralizing Soviet  encroachments  in  the  Middle 
East  is  a  priority  goal,  and  one  for  which 
multilateral  support  must  be  sought. 

In  an  imperfect  world,  attainment  of  this 
goal  necessarily  requires  Innovative  states- 
manship. No  longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury 
of  excluding  from  our  policies  nations  with 
whom  we  lack  universal  political  agreement. 
The  nu>st  poignant  example  of  this  approach 
Is  our  embryonic  relationship  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

The  capacity  of  U.S.  diplomacy  to  address 
this  confounding  array  of  factors  within  the 
framework  of  facilitating  an  Arab-Israeli  set- 
tlement will  be  severely  and  repeatedly 
tested.  Moreover,  time  Is  neither  a  reliable 
ally  nor  an  accurate  guide  to  the  feasibility 
of  policy  alternatives. 

Tet  there  are  few  alternatives  to  seizing 
the  moment  and  nurturing  those  initiatives 
which  offer  some  promise  of  replacing  stale- 
mate with  movement  Failure  to  do  so  simply 
Increases  the  Incentives  for  thoee  opposing 
regional  order  to  implement  their  own  cyn- 
ical designs. 

Contrary  to  the  pronouncements  of  many 
observers.  I  submit  that  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  Is  not  defunct — it  is  merely 
dormant.  Its  resuscitation  and  purposeful 
adaptation  to  other  relevant  features  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  has  never  been  more 
critical.  Indeed,  the  ultimate  measure  of  l^-s 
value  as  the  vehicle  of  a  durable  settlement 
will  be  the  extent  to  which  It  embodies  the 
legitimate  requirement  of  all  parties  gen- 
uinely aspiring  to  a  Just  and  peaceful  order. 

The  culmination  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
peace  treaty  will  unquestionably  represent 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  diplomatic  mile- 
stones ever  achieved.  Beyond  reflecting  the 
mutual  determination  of  former  adversaries 
to  pursue  peaceful  engsigement,  the  treaty 
possesses  a  unique  potential  as  part  of  an 
evolving  regional  security  stirategy.  The  com- 
bined military  and  logistical  assets  of  Israel 
and  Egypt  can  exercise  a  singular  influence 
on  any  array  of  forces  designed  to  deter  local 
adventurism  or  outside  intervention  It  will 
be  the  supreme  challenge  of  U.S.  diplomacy 
to  persuade  those  Arab  nations  genuinely 
fearftil  of  Soviet  incursions  or  domestic  In- 
surrection of  the  advantages  offered  by  an 
expanded  Cam.p  David  framework.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  consensus,  the  projected 
regional  network  of  US.  base  rights,  landing 
and  docking  facilities  and  munitions  storage 
depots  cannot  long  remain  a  viable  security 
pillar. 

Security  guarantees  derive  their  basic 
value  from  the  belief  of  all  affected  parties 
that  the  major  Issues  In  conflict  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved.  Israel's  right  to  exist 
within  secure  and  recognized  borders,  as 
expressed  by  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338.  must  clearly  be  the  sine 
qua  non  of  any  definitive  Middle  East  set- 
tlement. To  facilitate  achievement  of  this 
goal,  however.  It  Is  imperative  that  policy 


makers  deqio^strate  the  foresight  necessary 
to  grasp  (hi-  nettle  of  the  tortuous  Pales- 
tinian issue. 

The  current  deadlock  In  the  autonomy 
negotiations.  If  not  soon  resolved,  will  only 
aggravate  those  conditions  threatening  re- 
gional stability.  It  is  self-deluding  to  as- 
sume that  these  negotiations  can  bear  fruit 
as  long  as  responsible  Palestinian  Repre- 
sentatives are  excluded  from,  or  are  unwill- 
ing to  participate  in,  the  peaceful  deter- 
mination of  their  future.  Those  sworn  to 
Israel's  destruction  obviously  remove  them- 
selves from  consideration  for  this  role.  Be- 
yond Jeopardizing  prospects  for  creation  of 
an  enduring  security  structure,  an  Inability 
on  either  side  to  compromise  may  succeed 
only  In  ccmpounding  the  political  vulner- 
abilities of  those  leaders  committed  to  the 
peace  process. 

At  this  crucial  Juncture,  nothing  Is  more 
urgently  required  than  the  exercise  of  mu- 
tual restraint  by  all  parties.  Unfortunately, 
recent  events  have  highlighted,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  considerations.  U.S.- 
Israell  discord  over  the  appropriateness  of 
Israel's  tactics  In  combating  terrorist  as- 
saults. While  due  consideration  must  be  giv- 
en to  Israel's  unique  security  requirements, 
the  perceived  lack  of  measured  responses 
may  Impede  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of 
Israel's  cause. 

Indeed.  International  appreciation  of 
Israel's  gi'nulne  security  needs  will  progres- 
sively wane  If  the  Impression  grows  that  the 
Begin  government  is  no  less  aggressive  or  In- 
discriminate in  Its  military  actions  than  the 
terrorists  U  seeks  to  rfpel. 

Equally  fraught  with  hazard  Is  the  re- 
newal of  an  intensified  regional  arms  com- 
petition. Power  balances  are  by  their  nature 
variable.  Due  to  nnv  combination  cf  factors, 
arms  transfers  Intended  to  stabilize  the 
exit'tliit;  balance  and  bolster  our  security 
posture  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  Mili- 
tary assistance  to  allies  Is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  realistic  diplomatic  strategy 
Such  aid,  hoiwever.  can  never  substitute  for 
efforts  to  reconcile  political  differences  be- 
tween foes.  The  alternative  to  moderation 
is  an  uncontrollable  and  harrowing  race  to 
oblivion. 

Perhaps  the  most  wrenching  trial  of  this 
theory  lies  In  the  pending  sale  of  enhanced 
P  15  flghters  and  AWACS  surveillance  air- 
craft to  Saudi  Arabia.  Whether  or  not  this 
arms  package  can  effectively  serve  our  long- 
term  security  interests  In  the  Middle'  East 
depends  on  numerous  related  elements,  none 
of  which  alone  should  dominate  a  strategic 
approach  to  the  issue.  Moreover,  neither  ex- 
cessive claims  nor  undue  emotional  postur- 
ing are  helpful,  since  they  only  obscure  the 
essential  political  and  military  considerations 
upon  which  reasoned  debate  must  paas 
Judgment. 

The  spectrum  of  potential  threats  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  security  has  unmistakably  Increased. 
Given  that  nation's  vast  geographic  ex- 
panses and  critical  location,  few  prudent 
strategists  would  deny  that  a  sustained  up- 
grading of  its  tactical  early  warning  and  air 
defense  systems  Is  warranted.  In  finalizing 
transfer  arrangements,  however,  extreme  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  this  combina- 
tion of  weapons  fy stems  does  not  provide  the 
Saudis  with  battle  management  capabilities 
sufficient  to  Jeopardize  Israeli  security  or 
military  options.  The  latter  prospect  would 
nullify,  with  dire  Imnllcatlons.  any  tempo- 
rary diplomatic  benefits  we  might  enjoy. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  sale  Is 
largely  a  product  of  contrasting  perceptions 
fed  by  misleading  rhetoric.  While  efforts  to 
create  a  durable  security  structure  require 
the  active  assistance  of  certain  Arab  states. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  approval 
of  advanced  systems  to  one  such  state  Im- 
plies a  repudiation  of  Israel's  security  con- 
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cerns  or  an  irreversible  "tilt"  toward  the 
Arab  position  \a  a  long-standing  dispute.  The 
essence  of  enlightened  statecraft  is  precisely 
to  cultivate  those  relationships  and  select 
those  options  which  jffer  the  greatest  prom- 
ise of  satisfying  mulilple  strategic  purposes. 
The  sands  of  the  Middle  East  hourglass 
continue  their  'slentless  historical  course. 
These  sands  are  In  turn  buffeted  by  the  winds 
of  turbulence  which  swirl  about  the  region. 
In  a  situation  capable  of  escalating  beyond 
control  at  any  time,  periodic  attempts  at 
crisis  management  will  be  of  increasingly 
little  value  in  harnessing  change  to  our  pur- 
poses. The  credibility  of  our  security  posture 
in  the  Middle  East  urgently  demands  a 
fundamental  revision  of  our  strategic  plan- 
ning. Failure  to  grasp  this  truth  will  even- 
tually result  in  our  being  enveloped  by  the 
very  forces  we  seek  to  influence. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.i  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  requirement  for  my  time  under 
the  standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  minority  leader,  or 
any  Senator  who  has  a  requirement  for 
time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  Senator  seek- 
ing additional  time.  I  understand  the 
minority  leader  has  no  requirement  for 
additional  time.  I  yield  back  my  time 
remaining  under  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION    OF  THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


HOLD  THE  KETCHUP 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday,  September  25,  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  ordered  the  with- 
drawal of  proposed  regulations  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  rules  would 
have  had  the  absurd  effect  of  declaring 
ketchup  and  relish  to  be  vegetables  and 
peanuts  and  sunflower  seeds  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  meat. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  abun- 
dance of  milk  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Yet.  the  new  rules  would  have  cut 
the  amount  of  milk  required  to  be  served 
to  elementary  schoolchildren  from  8 
ounces  to  6  ounces. 

Public  outcry  over  these  ill-conceived 
rules  helped  cause  their  demise.  This 
shows  that  the  American  people  are 
aware  of  the  difference  between  cutting 
waste,  and  cutting  into  the  heart  of  de- 
cent and  effective  programs.  The  basic 
nutritional  requirements  of  growing  chil- 
dren do  not  constitute  waste,  fraud,  or 
abuse.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  keep  that  in  mind  as  it  goes  back  to 
the  drawing  board  on  these  rules. 

Mr.  President,  a  broad  budget  axe  can 
sweep  the  good  away  along  with  the  bad. 
For  the  moment,  schoolchildren  have  a 
reprieve  from  callous  cuts  in  their  meal 
portions.  The  assault  has  not  ceased — 
on  children,  the  elderly,  veterans,  and 
many  others — but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
school  lunch  rules  is  a  bit  of  a  bright  spot 
in  the  gathering  gloom. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  routine  morning 
business. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  754,  a  bill,  to 
require  that  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment be  granted  only  to  the  products  of 
countries  which  have  not  expropriated 
U.S.  citizens'  property  without  compen- 
sation therefor,  be  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  a  period  of  15  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOUGH  TIMES  WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  my  colleague.  Senator  Cohen, 
from  Maine,  made,  I  think,  a  very  per- 
ceptive statement  about  the  status  of 
American-Canadian  relationships  and 
the  threat  that  some  American  busi- 
nesses across  our  northern  borders  feel 
at  this  time. 

I  think  it  was  a  constructive  statement 
but  misinterpreted  by  some. 

In  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  on  yes- 
terday, September  27,  Mr.  ThomaiJ; 
Oliphant  wrote  a  very  interesting  com- 
ment on  Senator  Cohen's  perception  of 
American-Canadian  policy  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tough  Times  WrrH  Canada 
(By  Thomas  Oliphant) 

Washington, — To  phrase  it  undiplo- 
matically, relatlotis  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  right  now  are  lousy.  Ter- 
rible would  be  too  strong  a  word,  but  lousy 
Is  perfect. 

Here  is  a  more  diplomatic  way  of  putting 
it:  "The  economic  policies  of  the  Canadian 
government  in  recent  years  have  been  per- 
ceived by  American  business  and  govern- 
ment officials  as  posing  a  threat  to  U.S. 
Interests.  For  border  states  such  as  Maine 
and  for  small  businesses  within  those  states, 
the  impact  can  be  serlovs. 

Those  were  the  words  In  a  Senate  speech 
10  days  ago  by  WUUam  S.  Cohen  (R-Malne) . 
and  they  were  especially  Intriguing  because 
they  were  misinterpreted  by  officials  of  both 
the  U.S.  State  Department  and  the  Cana- 
dian government. 

The  nature  of  diplomatic  officials  requires 
a  promise  of  anonymity  In  exchange  for 


tnelr  candor,  but  the  following  Is  a  faithful 
p^i'apni'uoc;  oi  eacn  siuc  o  ic«m.v*oxi  lij  wuaI 
Cohen  had  to  say. 

The  US  State  Department : 
Ob.    God.    here   comes   another   of   those 
meddlesome   New    Englanders   mucking   up 
the  seriotis  business  of  foreign  policy  with 
parochial    bellyaching   about   potatc:)es,   lob- 
sters, maple  syrup  and  wood.  We  are  not  here 
to  protect  a  few  quaint  Isdiutries  In  New 
England. 
And  from  the  Canadians: 
This   Is   another   attack  on   our  country 
and  the  policies  of  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau,  who  Is  attempting  to  give  Cana- 
dians  more   control   over  their   energy   re- 
sources and  other  businesses  and  to  assist 
the  smaller  Industries. 

Neither  view  Is  correct.  In  his  speech  and 
In  an  Interview  last  week.  Cohen  talked 
about  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  which  Is  a 
subtle  blend  of  parochialism  and  statesman- 
ship that  U.S.  and  Canadian  diplomats 
would  do  well  to  better  understand. 

All  across  the  northern  United  States,  from 
the  state  of  Washington  to  Cohen's  Maine, 
there  are  Industries — Involving  agriculture, 
fishing  and  small  manufacturing — that  face 
some  very  stiff  competition  from  counter- 
parts In  Canaga. 

The  Canadian  government  Is  quite  vigor- 
ous both  In  assisting  lu  smaller  industries 
and  In  protecting  them  from  Import  pres- 
sure. 

Says  Cohen:  "I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  that." 

His  quarrel  is  with  the  US.  government. 
He  would  like  to  see  some  "compensating 
U.S.  actions"  and  intends  to  push  some 
amendments  In  this  area  from  the  Senate 
floor  until  somebody  In  the  Administration 
pays  attention. 

For  example.  If  Canadian  law  makes  it  easy 
to  quickly  impose  surtaxes  on  U.S.  imports, 
why  shouldn't  U.S.  law  do  likewise? 

Or.  If  American  farmers  can't  use  certain 
sprays  on  their  crops  why  should  the  United 
States  allow  the  Import  of  farm  products 
that  have  been  so  sprayed? 

Cohen  said  his  Idea  Is  not  to  promote  a 
tit-for-tat  mini  trade  war.  but  rather  to  give 
American  Interests  enough  leverage  so  that 
some  serious  negotiating  can  take  place  be- 
fore minor  Irritants  become  major  sore 
points. 

Ftirthermore.  he  is  concentrating  on  what 
seem  like  little  things  because  he  takes  a 
realistic  attitude  toward  the  larger  forces  at 
work  affecting  U.S.-Canadlan  economic  re- 
lations. 

For  example,  he  said  he  sees  no  prospect 
that  Trudeau's  "Canadizatlon"  policy  to- 
ward energy  resources  will  change,  and 
makes  no  argument  that  it  should. 

Nor.  he  added,  does  he  see  any  likelihood 
that  Trudeau 's  government  would  change  Its 
attitude  on  the  crucial  exchange  rate  ques- 
tion. The  Canadian  dollar  is  cheaper  In  rela- 
tion to  the  American  buck,  and  thus  so  are 
its  products. 

In  other  words.  Cohen  accepts  the  bigger 
picture  of  a  more  assertive  Canada  that  will 
require  adjustment  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border.  Where  he  draws  the  line,  and  where 
the  Reagan  Administration  should  be  stand- 
ing with  him.  is  at  accepting  manifestly  un- 
fair competitive  practices  affecting  the 
border  regions. 

Ronald  Reagan  and  Trudeau  already  have 
a  full  plate  of  tough  Issues  which  won't  be 
easily  resolved.  Involving  American  policy  in 
El  Salvador,  relations  with  developing  na- 
tions generally,  acid  rain  pollution,  and 
energy. 

They  mieht  make  more  progress  on  the 
big  ticket  items  if  they  first  took  care  of 
some  smaller  matters  and  improved  eco- 
nomic life  on  both  sides  of  the  bolder  In 
the  process.  Until  they  see  the  light,  look  for 
more  than  one  Cohen  amendment  In  the 
weeks  ahead. 
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JOE  STEWART— A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Walter  J. 
"Joe"  Stewart  has  retired  from  the  S«i- 
ate  after  having  served  with  distinction 
and  diligence  in  several  key  positims. 
Joe  handled  his  responsibilities  with  re- 
markable insight  and  ability,  based  on 
his  30  years  of  service  In  the  Senate — 
which  began  as  a  page  and  included  his 
being  secretary  to  the  majority  and  then 
secretary  to  the  minority. 

Success  in  those  two  latter  positions 
involves  finesse  suid  a  keen  perception 
of  the  internal  processes  of  the  Senate. 
Joe  Stewart  was  a  master  at  coordina- 
tion and  continuity — as  well  as  sub- 
stance— and  he  will  be  missed. 

His  background  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  probably  without  parallel:  Ap- 
pointment as  a  page  in  1951.  appointed 
to  head  the  staff  in  the  Democratic 
Cloakroom  in  1954  following  his  gradua- 
tion from  page  scho<d.  appointed  to  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  following  graduation 
from  law  school;  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Robert  Btrd  in  1971;  assistant 
to  the  majority  leader  in  1977:  secretary 
for  the  majority  in  1979  and  then,  secre- 
tary for  the  minority. 

With  this  outstanding  record.  Joe 
Stewart  can  take  his  leave  of  the  n.S. 
Senate  staff  with  a  satisfied  feeling  of 
a  job  well  done.  And  we  all  wish  him 
every  success  as  he  moves  to  the  private 
sector  to  continue  his  good  work  there. 


WALTER  J.  STEWART 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  outside  of  Washington  are  aware 
of  the  tremendous  demands  made  on  a 
Senator's  time.  We  have  countless  bills 
to  consider,  speeches  to  make,  debates 
and  committee  hearings  to  attend,  as 
well  as  meeting  and  listening  to  our 
constituents,  and  lending  them  what  as- 
sistance we  can.  We  have  to  answer  our 
mail,  study  to  keep  up  with  events  and 
think  about  the  future  directions  our 
policies  should  take.  For  these  reasons, 
the  aid  of  loyal,  dedicated  assistants  is 
invaluable.  Without  their  support,  we 
could  not  hope  to  have  the  time  to  ac- 
complish half  of  what  we  do.  Walter 
"Joe"  Stewart  was  one  of  the  best  of 
these  people. 

He  arrived  in  Washington  during  the 
Truman  administration.  His  first  job  was 
that  of  a  page  in  the  Senate.  He  went 
on  to  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
cloakroom,  and  then  as  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  majority,  a  position  in 
which  he  was  constantly  on  the  Senate 
fioor  to  Inform  Members  on  pending  leg- 
islation. At  the  same  time.  Joe  wsis  at- 
tending law  school  at  night,  ultimately 
graduating  in  1963.  In  the  years  that 
followed.  Joe  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
S«iate  Appropriations  Committee,  as  a 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Robert 
Btrd.  and  as  assistsmt  to  the  majority 
leader.  In  1979,  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  majority  in  the  Senate.  In  Jan- 
uary 1981.  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  minority. 

Mr.  President.  Joe  Stewart  recently 
left  the  Senate  to  accept  a  position  in 
private  industry.  For  over  30  years  Joe 


served  this  Chamber,  with  the  dedica- 
tion and  professionalism  that  made  the 
job  of  each  of  us.  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can, less  dlfiScult.  He  will  be  missed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  "JOE" 
STEWART 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  sadness  but  with  my  warmest 
regard  that  I  take  this  (^portimity  to 
praise  and  thank  Walter  "Joe"  Stewart 
for  his  dedication  and  faithful  service  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  in  Congress  have  had  the  pleasitfe 
of  observing  Joe's  keen  efiQciency  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  many  positions  here  in  Uie 
Senate.  Joe  served  as  legislative  assist- 
ant on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, assistant  to  the  majority  lead- 
er for  fioor  operations,  secretary  for  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  most  recent- 
ly, secretary  for  the  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  each  smd  every  instance  Joe  has 
been  an  exemplary  public  servant. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  Joe  during  these  past  years. 
His  sharp  competence  has  eased  aU  of 
our  tasks.  This  was  particularly  heartfelt 
during  our  transition  from  majority  to 
minority  status. 

Joe.  I  wish  you  all  the  best  success  and 
happiness  in  your  new  endeavors.  Please 
don't  be  a  stranger  to  us  here  in  the 
Senate. 


WALTER  J.  STEWART 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  thoughts  to  the 
fiood  of  praise  regarding  Walter  Joe 
Stewart.  I  have  known  and  worked  with 
Joe  since  my  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1976.  Joe  was  assistant  to  the  majority 
leader  for  floor  operations  and  his  knowl- 
edge, intelligence,  and  expertise  assisted 
me  greatly  during  my  first  few  years  in 
the  Senate.  Joe  always  found  time  to  be 
of  assistance  whether  the  problem  was 
great  or  small,  and  he  was  usually  able  to 
work  things  out  satisfactorily.  His  sub- 
sequent responsibilities  as  secretary  for 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  and  secretary 
for  the  minority  were  performed  equally 
efficiently.  Joe's  30  years  of  experience 
will  be  sorely  missed.  His  ability  to  work 
with  everyone  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
smd  his  ability  to  effectively  work  out 
compromises  will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

I  am  hereby  adding  my  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  for  the  future  to  Walter 
Joe  Stewart,  a  man  who  has  earned  only 
the  best  for  the  loyalty,  exceptional  serv- 
ice, and  continuing  dedication  that  he 
has  exhibited  for  over  30  years. 


COMMENDATION     TO     WALTER     J. 
STEWART  FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE 

U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  add  a  few  words  of  praise  for 
Joe  Stewart,  our  able  secretary  to  the 
minority,  who  Is  departing  for  a  job  in 
private  industry  after  providing  over  30 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Joe's  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  Senate.  I 


need  not  recotmt  the  various  positions 
he  has  held  In  this  body  over  the  past 
30  years.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  spend 
just  a  few  minutes  focusing  on  Joe  Stew- 
art, the  person.  Rarely,  have  I  encoun- 
tered such  a  professional  as  Joe  Stew- 
art. The  phrase  "grace  under  fire"  cap- 
tures only  a  little  of  the  extraordinary 
equanimity  and  acuity  that  Joe  brout^t 
to  each  of  his  jobs  In  the  Senate.  But 
more  than  the  professional  skiU  and  acu- 
men, I  want  to  highlight  the  pleasant 
side  of  Joe's  personality.  He  always  seems 
to  have  time  to  answer  the  litUe  ques- 
tions— not  just  for  Senators,  but  for  all 
staff,  as  well.  Many  times  my  staff  has 
told  me  how  helpful  Joe  has  been  to 
them.  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  that 
help.  I  believe  Joe's  talents  and  service 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Also.  I  should  add  that  Joe  and  I  have 
spent  many  hours  discussing  the  highs 
and  lows  of  nmnlng.  Like  me,  Joe  is  for- 
ever searching  out  time  in  the  day  when 
he  can  log  in  a  few  more  miles. 

To  sum  up.  Joe  Stewart  is  a  friend,  a 
true  Senate  professional,  and  a  credit  to 
public  service.  I  wish  him  well  in  his  fu- 
ture efforts  in  the  private  sector. 

Before  I  end  my  comments  oa  this 
resolution,  I  would  also  like  to  single  out 
the  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Ms.  Jeanne  Drysdale.  Joe's  able 
assistant  over  the  past  10  years.  Jeanne 
and  Joe  were  quite  a  team.  She  always 
knew  where  Joe  was  and  could  track  him 
down  on  a  moment's  notice.  Like  Joe, 
Jeanne  is  a  consunmiate  professional, 
and  her  friendly  and  effective  service  to 
the  Senate  will  be  a  loss  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  very  respectfully  state 
I  am  unable  to  attend  the  gathering  on 
Joe's  behalf  today.  This  is  my  son's 
birthday,  so  I  have  another  matter  which 
I  shall  be  attending  to,  but  I  wish  I  could 
be  with  Joe  Stewart  to  honor  him  to- 
night, because  I  think  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  faithful  servants  that  this  body 
has  had  in  recent  years. 


WALTER  "JOE"  STEWART 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  paying  tribute  to  Walter  "Joe"  Stew- 
art. Traditional  American  mythology 
suggests  that  anyone  can  become  Presi- 
dent. Joe's  life  still  falls  short  of  that 
ultimate  accomplishment,  but  it  does 
demonstrate  that  a  person  with  skill.  In- 
telligence and  commitment  can  rise  to 
high  office. 

As  everyone  knows,  Joe  began  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate — and  the  country — as  a 
page.  Some  30  years  later,  he  leaves  this 
institution  as  secretary  for  the  minority. 
Not  many  people  outside  the  Senate  may 
have  heard  of  that  position,  but  those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  this  body  know  just  how  much  we 
came  to  depend  on  Joe.  As  Secretary  Joe 
was  responsible  for  a  number  of  tasks, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  which 
was  simply  to  be  around  as  long  as  the 
Senate  was  in  session.  In  his  "floor 
watcher"  role,  Joe  was  an  invaluable  aid 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  He  had  a 
knack  for  summarizing  debate,  high- 
lighting issues  and  he  was  often  able  to 
point  out  to  Members  the  subtitle,  but 
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often  critical,  relationship  between  a 
given  issue  and  the  needs  of  their  State. 

Joe  Stewart  is  one  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  who  serve  this  body,  who 
make  it  function  and  who  make  service 
here  a  pleasure.  At  tht  same  time.  Joe 
was  also  one  in  a  thousand  in  the  sense 
that  his  dedication  and  diligence  clearly 
made  him  both  a  friend  and  an  advisor 
to  so  many  of  us. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Joe  all 
the  best  in  his  new  activities  and  in  ex- 
pressing the  real  sense  of  personal  loss 
thai  his  departure  creates. 


DAVID  LINER 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  David  Liner  served 
his  last  day  in  the  Senate  Republican 
cloakroom  last  Friday,  September  26. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  come  to  know 
David.  The  professionalism  he  has  shown 
throughout  his  5  years  in  the  cloakroom 
is  commendable.  During  moments  of 
crisis,  and  there  have  been  a  few,  David 
has  remained  calm.  When  Senators  have 
escaped  to  all  parts  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  even  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  David  has  found  us  and  told  us 
that  a  vote  is  being  taken.  I  am  thankful 
that  David  has  been  hard  working  and 
conscientious.  Republican  Senators  have 
come  to  respect  him  and  trust  his  judg- 
ment. 

Each  day,  David's  voice  Is  heard  in 
every  Republican  Senate  office  in  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  track  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors. You  know,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Republicans  have  been  so  successful 
this  year  is  because  we  have  a  high  vot- 
ing percentage.  This  phenomenon  may 
be  a  result  of  David's  efforts. 

My  staff  tells  me  that  the  daily  tele- 
phone call  from  the  Republican  cloak- 
room signals  the  beginning  of  the  day. 
David  is  always  there,  providing  us  with 
the  agenda  for  the  day,  answering  a 
multiplicity  of  questions,  and  keeping 
track  of  where  Republican  Senators  are 
or  might  be. 

The  Senate  will  miss  David  Liner,  and 
we  all  wish  him  well  in  his  endeavors. 


citizens  are  made  by  setting  examples 
such  as  those  set  by  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America.  Emphasis  on  the  family,  health, 
the  work  ethic,  honesty,  competition, 
community,  and  good  will  is  made  m  au 
activities  practiced  by  the  organization. 
The  effort  made  by  the  Boys  Clubs 
throughout  America  must  be  reinforced 
by  friends  and  family. 

The  Boys  Clubs  of  America  have  come 
a  long  way  since  its  conception  in  1906. 
In  1906,  some  53  Boys  Clubs  met  in  Bos- 
ton to  form  an  organization  known  as 
the  Federated  Boys  Clubs.  This  federa- 
tion represented  the  culmination  of  an 
idea  that  began  in  1860  with  the  opening 
of  the  Dashaway  Boys  Club.  Since  1906, 
the  Boys  Clubs  have  spread  their  mem- 
bership throughout  the  country.  In  1921 
there  were  163  Boys  Clubs  with  115.000 
members.  By  the  1970's  there  were  over 
1,000  clubs  and  over  1  million  members. 
During  the  growth  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America,  the  programs  for  youth  also 
expanded.  For  millions  of  boys  across  the 
land,  Boys  Clubs  have  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  boys  to  participate  in  activi- 
ties ranging  from  vocational  training  to 
athletics. 

The  promise  for  the  future  Includes  the 
viability  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 
I  urge  all  Senators  to  take  time  to  talk 
to  ard  meet  with  Boys  Clubs  in  yovu- 
respective  States.  There  are  clubs  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  along  with 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Learn  from  them.  Leam  with  them.  Help 
the  promise  for  the  future  to  be  fulfilled. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BOYS  CLUBS 
OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  a 
function  in  recognition  of  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America. 
The  exchange  I  had  and  the  knowledge 
I  gained  from  this  experience  left  me 
with  a  lasting  impression  of  hope,  love, 
and  a  promise  for  the  future. 

TTie  film  produced  by  the  Boys  Clubs 
and  shown  at  the  meeting  was  superb. 
It  underscored  the  need  for  us  to  help 
each  other.  The  message  was  clear  that 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  is  our  most 
precious  resource.  I  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  this  notion.  As  a  father,  I  am 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  need  to  en- 
courage such  organizations  as  the  Boys 
Clubs. 

The  foundation  of  the  Boys  Clubs  is 
strong.  It  is  built  upon  the  tradition  of 
good  faith  and  the  belief  that  a  better 
American  makes  a  better  America.  Good 


PAY  CAP  HARDSHIPS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  talking  the  past  few  days  about  our 
losses  to  the  executive  corps  and  how  out 
of  line  our  executive  level  salaries  an 
with  those  of  the  private  sector.  I  now 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  address  the  effect 
this  is  having  on  our  attempts  to  fill 
these  vacancies  with  qualified,  compe- 
tent executives.  Again,  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  according  to  the  Hay  Associates 
study,  the  median  pay  as  of  May  1981 
for  private  sector  jobs  comi>arable  to  our 
SES  positions,  average  $71,688  or  over 
$21,000  a  year  more  than  the  $50,112.50 
pay  cap  for  SES  positions. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  the  hard- 
ship this  pay  cap  has  had  cm  recruitment 
came  from  recent  letters  to  me  from  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Health  and 
Himian  Resources.  HHS  offered  the  fol- 
lowing pointed  examples  including  one 
of  indignation  on  the  part  of  one  poten- 
tial applicant  when  he  learned  of  the 
proposed  salary: 

First.  The  Directorship  of  the  Division 
of  Cancer  Cause  and  Prevention.  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  was  offered  to 
five  outside  candidates,  all  of  whom 
turned  it  down,  in  turn,  for  pay  and  ben- 
efits considerations.  One  of  those  ap- 
proached initially  and  asked  to  apply 
wrote  back  an  angry  letter,  implying 
that  the  proposed  salary  was  an  insult. 

Second.  A  distinguished  scientist  was 
simultaneously  offered  the  positions  of 
(a)  SES  Director  of  the  Center  for  Re- 
search for  Mothers  and  Children,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  and  Human 
Development,  and  (b)  department  chair- 


manship of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  for  $150.- 
000.  He  chose  the  latter. 

Third.  Ihe  search  for  a  Director  for 
the  Division  of  Heart  and  Vascular 
Diseases  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute,  which  lasted  18  months,  even- 
tually ended  with  the  selection  of  an  in- 
dividual from  within  the  Department. 
The  position  had  heea  offered  to  several 
highly  qualified  outside  candidates.  All 
declined  when  the  salary  and  benefits 
package  was  fully  explained. 

Fourth.  The  position  of  Director,  Office 
of  Financial  and  Actuarial  Analsyis, 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
had  been  nationally  advertised  twice 
within  the  past  year.  The  first  posting  re- 
sulted in  two  applicants,  neither  of  whom 
was  highly  qualified.  The  second  attempt 
brought  in  16  applicants,  4  of  whom 
were  highly  qualified.  Although  initially 
interested,  the  highest  qualified  candi- 
date declined  the  offer  because  of  salary. 
The  second -ranked  applicant  accepted 
another  position. 

Fifth.  The  search  for  the  Chief,  Office 
of  Actuary,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, resulted  in  five  highly  qualified 
candidates.  All  except  one  turned  down 
offers  indicating  salary  was  the  primary 
reason.  Fortimately,  the  person  who  ac- 
cepted the  position  had  other  income 
deemed  not  to  be  a  conflict  of  interest. 
The  averaee  salary  in  this  field  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $60,000. 

The  Defense  Department  offers  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  recruitment  problems 
caused  primarily  by  pay  limitations : 

First.  A  recent  selectee  for  the  position 
of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Sys- 
tems declined  the  position  because  the 
n»»rR<vnal  cost  of  relocating  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Washington  was  anticipated  to 
be  too  great  in  hght  of  almost  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  pay  increase  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Second.  A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  research  and  development  area 
resigned  and  is  now  working  for  Sperry 
Corp.,  at  about  twice  his  Air  Force  salary. 
The  positiOTi  has  remained  vacant  be- 
cause a  suitable  replacement  cannot  be 
found. 

Third.  A  selectee  for  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(atomic  energy) /chairman.  Military 
Liaison  Committee  was  interviewed  and 

^gpijrinH  t,h<»  O""'  h«>cn"^»>  r>^  thf  "^ov  caO. 

Fourth.  A  selectee  for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
<AM)  declined  because  of  the  pav  cap. 

Fifth.  The  position  of  staff  specialist 
for  propulsion  in  the  Office  of  Engineer- 
ing Technology  had  to  be  advertised  a 
second  time  because  there  were  no  quali- 
fied applicants  the  first  time. 

Sixth.  A  selectee  for  the  positicm  of 
Deputy  Secrettuy  of  Defense  (interna- 
tional programs  and  technology)  de- 
clined because  of  tiie  pay  cap. 

Seventh.  The  position  of  staff  special- 
ist for  prt^ulsion  in  the  Office  of  Engi- 
neering Technology  had  to  be  advertised 
a  second  time  because  there  were  no 
qualified  appUcants  the  first  time. 

Eighth.  The  Director.  Data  Processing 
Directorate,  Ballistic  Missile  Defoise 
Advance  Technology  Center.  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  resigned  February  27, 1981  to  accept 
employment  in  the  private  sector.  He 
stated  telephonically  that  he  was  offered 
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an  initial  salary  Increase  of  30  percent 
and  much  better  incentives.  He  also 
stated  that  raising  the  pay  cap  and  im- 
posing fewer  restrictions  on  incentives 
would  have  had  a  definite  bearing  on  his 
decision  to  remain  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  efforts  to  fill  vacant  scientific  and 
engineering  senior  executive  positions, 
numerous  companies  in  the  private  sec- 
tor were  contacted  to  solicit  applications 
from  interested  employees.  Attached  are 
samples  of  the  typical  letters  of  response 
from  those  companies. 

First.  R)ur  SES  positions  were  filled  at 
OfiBce  of  Naval  Research  headquarters 
during  1980.  Recruiting  costs  for  these 
positions  totaled  just  over  $80,000.  Of 
the  28  applicants  who  were  considered 
best  qualified,  only  6  were  from  outside 
Government. 

Second.  A  GS-15  position  at  the  Naval 
Ocean  Research  and  Development 
Agency  was  advertised  in  1976,  and  there 
were  approximately  100  qualified  appli- 
cants, one-third  of  whom  were  from  out- 
side Government.  The  same  position  was 
recently  advertised  again.  There  were 
only  nine  qualified  applicants,  with  only 
one  of  these  from  outside  Government. 

I  find  these  examples  to  be  both  en- 
lightening and  condemning  of  the  pay 
cap  we  continually  impose  on  our  exec- 
utives. Possibly  the  most  danuiing  evi- 
dence, however,  are  several  letters  from 
private  sector  companies  whom  we  have 
turned  to  assist  us  in  recruiting  for  spe- 
cialized executive  talent.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  these  letters  as  testimony  to  the 
folly  of  our  past  positions  of  capping  the 
pay  of  our  executives,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOGHES  AlRCBAFT  CO.. 

Culver  City.  Calif.,  February  17.  1981. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Wiseman. 
Assistant  Deputy  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Department   of   the  Army,  Hearquarters 
US.    Army    Materiel.    Development    and 
Readiness  Command,  Alexandria.  Va. 
Dear  Bob:  I  am  enclosing  a  resume  of  Col. 
E.   P.    Eaton.   Jr.   Ret.    for   consideration    to 
fill  the  position  of  Scientific  Advisor  (Logis- 
tics Combat  Development) ,  U.S.  Army  Logis- 
tics Center.  Ft.  Lee.  Va.  I  do  not  know  Col. 
Eaton  personally  however.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Joe  Oarafalo 
of  Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  Col.  Eaton  be  considered  for  the 
position. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  contacts  with  per- 
sonnel in  industry  regarding  this  position, 
as  well  as  other  positions.  In  all  cases.  I  find 
that  the  person  who  could  do  the  Job  cannot 
afford  to  leave  Industry  and  come  to  work  for 
government  for  salary  reasons.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  the  positions  will  have  to  be 
filled  from  within  government.  There  are  a 
lot  of  advantages  to  filling  the  position  from 
within  government;  however,  the  option  to 
fill  from  Industry  should  be  available  to  you. 
I  believe  the  only  solution  is  to  work  to  have 
the  salaries  of  the  top  people  increased  to  be 
compatible  with  people  In  industry  with  com- 
mensurate responsibilities. 

I  appreciate  you  sending  me  the  announce- 
ments and  I  will  continue  to  work  to  try  to 
find  qualified  personnel. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  McDaniel 


MAssACHVsrrrs  iNSTmrrE  or 
Tbchnoloct,  Lincol'N  Labora- 
tory. 

Lexington.  Mass..  January  6,   1981. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Wiseman, 
Assistant  Deputy  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Department  of  the  Army.  Headquarters 
U.S.   Army   Materiel,   Development   and 
Readiness  Command,   Alexandria,   Va. 
Dear  Dr.  Wiseman:  The  requirements  for 
the  position  described  in  the  vacancy  an- 
nouncement are  inconsistent  with  the  actual 
salary  available.  All  of  the  candidates  I  have 
considered  for  the  position  whom  I  feel  are 
qualified  would  have  to  make  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  Income  and.  In  addition,  move 
to  a  high  cost  of  living  area. 

Accordingly  I  do  not  feel  free  to  submit 
nominations  for  this  or  similar  government 
positions  until  the  Congress  takes  some 
sensible  actions  about  salaries  for  our  Senior 
Executive  Service. 
Sincerely. 

Jerome  Frcxdman, 
Assistant  Director. 

Dtnetics.  Inc., 
Huntsville.  Ala.,  February  17,  1981. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Wiseman, 

Department  of  the  Army,  Headquarters  U.S. 
Army  Materiel.  Development  and  Read- 
iness  Command.   Alexandria.    Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiseman:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  recommend  candidates  for  the 
position  of  Director.  Discrimination  Director- 
ate. Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Center  (BMDATC).  Huntsville.  Ala. 
The  vacancy  announcement  that  accom- 
panied your  letter  reflects  the  high  stand- 
ards of  technical  excellence  and  managerial 
capabilities  that  the  candidates  must  possess. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  certain  individuals 
within  BMDATC  and  in  private  industry 
might  provide  the  executive  management  ex- 
ecutive management  expertise  required  to 
assure  successful  completion  of  major  pro- 
grams and  studies. 

When  I  view  these  Individuals  as  a  group, 
two  Important  factors  concerning  the  salary 
range  become  apparent.  First,  those  In- 
dividuals presently  within  BMDATC  who 
might  be  eligible  for  this  position  are  prob- 
ably already  within  the  salary  range  so  that 
promotion  would  only  increase  their  respon- 
sibilities and  workload.  Second,  those  can- 
didates in  the  private  sector  who  meet  the 
qualifications  have  attained  high-level  ex- 
ecutive positions  that  probably  entail  a  bet- 
ter benefit  program  and  a  slightly  higher 
annual  salary.  I  am  then  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  recommending  an  Individual  for 
the  position  would  not  be  prudent  unless 
some  modification  to  the  statute  that  limits 
the  maximum  salary  is  being  contemplated. 

Again,    I    appreciate    the    opportunity    to 
reply  to  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

S.  M.  Gilbert.  Ph.D.. 
Senior  Vice-President. 

Sanders  Associates.  Inc., 

November  S,  1980. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Wiseman. 
Assistant  Deputy  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Department  of  the  Army.  Headquarters 
U.S.     Army.     Materiel    Development     it 
Readiness  Command.  Alexandria,   Va. 
Dear    Mr.    Wiseman:    Your   letter   to   Mr. 
Jack    Bowers,   President,    requesting    poten- 
tial candidates  for  the  position  of  Technical 
:Director,    U.S.    Army    Electronics    Research 
and  Development  Command,   has  been  re- 
viewed with  several  members  of  our  senior 
management,  and  Mr.  Bowers  has  asked  that 
I  reply. 

We  have  made  several  efforts  for  other 
commands  trying  to  find  senior  technical 
people  who  might  accept  senior  executive 
positions    in   the   Washington   area.   Trying 


to  find  a  person  with  the  high  level  of 
competency  requested  to  take  a  position  for 
tSOK  in  the  Washington  area,  and  its  high 
cost  of  living,  has  been  very  difficult.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  unable  to  provide  you 
with  the  names  of  any  candidates  for  this 
position. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RocER  W.  Brown, 
Corporate  Director. 

Macnavox,   Government   and   In- 
dustrial Electronics  Co.. 

Mahmah.  N  J  .  March  3. 1981. 
Dr.  R.  Wiseman. 

Department  of  the  Army.  Headquarters.  U.S. 
Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readi- 
ness   Command,    Alexandria,    Va. 
Dear  Dr.   Wiseman:   In  response  to  your 
25  February   1981  requests.  I  regret  I  know 
of   no    candidates    from   the   private   sector 
whom  I  would  consider  minimally  qualified 
and  who  might  be  available  as  nominees  for 
the  following  positions: 

1.  Director,  Research  and  Technology  Di- 
vision, Harry  Diamond  Laboratories  (Vac- 
ancy Announcement  DA  29-81). 

2.  Deputy  Director.  Combat  Surveillance 
and  Target  Acquisition  Laboratory,  ERAD 
COM   (Vacancy  Announcement  DA-18-8). 

I'm  sure  you're  well  aware  that  engineers 
and  scientists  who  have  requisite  educa- 
tional and  experience  background  for  these 
high  level  positions  are  in  great  demand. 
The  private  sector  consistently  offers  sub- 
stantially better  compensation  packages,  re- 
location allowances  and  other  benefits  than 
does  the  federal  service,  and  does  not  require 
extensive  personal  employment  and  financial 
dl.sclosures.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  clearly  It 
is  true,  that  for  these  reasons  the  Govern- 
ment service  at  this  time  does  not  offer  com- 
petitive opportunities. 

Telecommunications    and    Blec- 
tbo.vics.  Group — North  America, 

Van  Nuys,  Calif..  November  3,  1980. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Wiseman. 
Assistant  Deputy  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Department  of  the  Army,  Headquarters 
U.S.   Arm,y   Materiel.   Development   and 
Readiness  Command,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiseman:  Mr.  Souveroff  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  dated  16 
October  1980  regarding  engineers  and  scien- 
tists positions  available  at  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  level  throughout  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Regretfully  we  do  not  have  any 
suggestions  to  meet  this  critical  need.  As  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  aerospace  indus- 
try in  general  is  in  need  of  qualified  tech- 
nical talent  as  well.  This  problem  Is  partic- 
ularly acute  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  which 
causes  us,  on  this  Issue,  to  be  in  competition 
with  the  government. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  your  mission,  par- 
ticularly under  the  current  salary  freeze  con- 
ditions and  the  postretlrement  conflict  of  In- 
terest statutes.  Unfortunately.  I  think  such 
poor  legislation  may  cause  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  be  exposed  to  less  than  the  best  can- 
didates at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  DOD  is  In 
need  of  the  finest  talent  available.  Through 
our  Industry  associations  we  are  making  our 
thoughts  known  on  this  subject  to  the  legis- 
lature and  I  hope  we  will  see  some  improve- 
ments In  the  future. 

We  continue  to  remain  proud  and  pleased 
with  our  relationships  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronics  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand, and  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have  any 
candidates  at  hand  to  suggest  to  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  we  be  able  to  help  you  in 
any  other  way,  please  feel  free  to  communi- 
cate with  VIS  in  the  future.  We  remain  sym- 
pathetic to  your  cause  and  are  anxious  to 
help. 

Sincerely, 

V.  L.  RoMin, 
Vice  President. 
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FORTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF   THE 
MASSACRE  AT  BABI  YAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  100,000  persons,  mostly  Jewish 
citizens  of  Kiev,  by  Nazi  occupiers  of  the 
Ukraine.  During  the  10  days  between  the 
New  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement 
which  represent  the  holiest  days  of  the 
Jewish  calendar,  the  ravine  at  Babi  Yar 
became  a  mass  grave  for  those  whom  the 
Nazis  chose  for  extermination. 

Four  decades  do  not  erase  the  memory 
of  this  tragedy.  Four  decades  do  not  ex- 
cuse us  from  the  responsibility  to  re- 
member Babl  Yar.  In  fact,  the  respon- 
sibility seems  altogether  greater  now 
after  an  entire  generation  has  grown  to 
be  adults  without  learning  first-hand  of 
Babi  Yar.  As  President  Reagan  stated  on 
April  30  at  a  White  House  ceremony  com- 
memorating victims  of  the  holocaust: 
"Our  spirit  is  strengthened  by  remem- 
bering, and  our  hope  is  in  our  strength." 

Today  there  Is  a  monument  in  Babi 
Yar  which  commemorates  only  the  dead 
as  "100,000  citizens  of  Kiev  and  prisoners 
of  war"  and  omits  the  fact  that  these 
were  mostly — and  moreover,  deliber- 
ately— Jews.  This  fact  must  not  be  sup- 
pressed. The  lesson  of  Babi  Yar  Is  that 
we  must  always  guard  against  that  kind 
of  Inhumanity  and  utter  madness. 

To  those  who  work  so  tirelessly  for 
Soviet  Jewry  today,  again  I  say  that  I 
will  never  forget  the  denial  of  basic 
rights  which  is  a  fact  of  life  for  Jews  who 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  I 
will  continue  to  do  my  best  to  seek  for 
them  the  rights  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  the  "Pinal  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TEMPORARY  DFBT  LIMIT 
INCREASE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  House  Joint  Resolution  265, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  2«6)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

i^r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 


amendment    no.    S68 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Armstrong).  The  pending  business  is 
amendment  No.  568  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Melcher  school 
lunch  amendment. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  a  massive  fiscal  assault  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  School  lunch 
prices  are  going  up  dramatically,  and 
school  food  administrators  are  strug- 
gling valiantly  to  keep  good  school  lunch 
programs  going  by  offering  the  highest 
quality  of  lunch  they  can.  And  they  are 
doing  an  excellent  job  In  the  face  of  such 
adversity.  But  they  know  and  the  Con- 
gress knows  that  the  basic  intent  of  the 
national  school  program  is  to  provide  a 
good,  nutritiraially  adequate  meal.  "Hiat 
basic  goal  was  a  good  one  when  the 
school  lunch  program  was  started  in 
1946.  It  is  a  good  goal  now. 

Adoption  of  the  Melcher  amendment, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  will  send  a 
message  to  the  American  public  that  the 
Congress  still  believes  in  the  basic  nu- 
tritional goals  of  the  program.  And  with 
this  amendment,  we  can  once  again  en- 
gage in  a  full-scale  budgetary  debate 
about  the  fimds  that  we  need  in  the 
school  lunch  program  in  order  to  meet 
these  nutritional  goals. 

The  school  limch  program  is  facing  se- 
rious troubles  in  parts  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
President.  But  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  intend  to  fight  hard  for  the  school 
lunch  program  so  that  more  than  600.000 
Tennessee  school  children  can  continue 
to  be  assured  of  a  good,  hot  school  limch 
when  they  so  desire. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  me  from  Mrs.  Con- 
stance W.  Elliott,  president-elect  of  the 
Tennessee  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  about  the  Tennessee  school 
lunch  program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tennessee  Congress  or 

Parents  aito  Teachers. 

September  22. 1981. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser, 
123  Legislative  Plaza. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  Across  Tennessee  the 
impact  of  middle  class  parents'  reaction  to 
increased  student  lunch  prices  is  being  felt. 
Decreased  numbers  of  children  participating 
tell  the  story.  Example,  an  elementary  school 
In  ClarksvlUe-Montgomery  County,  which 
averaged  serving  600  meals  per  day  last  year, 
now  are  serving  280  meals  per  day.  What  If 
total  federal  support  Is  eliminated  from  the 
paying  child?  When  only  a  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  price  increase  results  In  statistics  such 
as  the  above  we  can  easily  predict  that  fur- 
ther cuts  will  mean  total  devastation  of  the 
school  lunch  program  In  many  areas. 

A  realistic  picture  of  middle  class  parents 
is  one  of  strained  budgets  that  must  meet 
high  mortgages,  energy  and  transportation 
costs.  A  pre-packaged  candy  bar.  chips  or 
other  nutritionally-inadequate  snacks  for 
children  appear  to  be  less  costly  to  them. 
There  Is  more  to  It  than  Just  present  eco- 
nomics. What  about  the  wasted  education 
tax  dollars  spent  on  students  whose  atten- 
tion span  Is  hindered  by  gnawing  hunger 
pangs?  Have  we  over  looked  the  Importance 


of  basic  health  and  nutrition  to  the  present 
and  future  success  of  our  nation's  children? 
Regardless  of  per  capita  educational  money 
spent,  will  we  have  accomplished  our  goals 
when  students  cannot  function  In  their  fu- 
ture careers  or  In  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try because  dietary  deficiencies  have  crippled 
their  health? 

Sincerely. 

(Mrs.)  Constance  W.  Elliott. 

Preaident-Eleet, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  at  least  In  the  process 
of  trying  to  reach  some  agreement  on  a 
separate  sense-of-the-Senate  vote  on 
another  bill  which  would  satisfy  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  If  that  is  accom- 
plished, then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  go 
to  third  reading  or,  if  there  are  other 
amendments,  we  shall  be  happy  to  have 
other  amendments  offered.  I  think  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated that  we  hope  to  finish  this  debt 
ceiling  extension.  House  Joint  Resolution 
265,  not  later  than  tomorrow  evening  or 
sometime  during  the  night.  So,  if  there 
are  Members  who  have  amendments,  we 
would  certainly  appreciate  their  coming 
to  the  floor  at  this  time  so  we  may  pro- 
ceed on  those  amendments  and  have  as 
many  dispositions  as  we  can  prior  to  the 
hour  of  5  pjn. 

It  is  essential  that  we  complete  action 
on  this  bill.  I  know  of  a  number  of  pro- 
posed, at  least  potential,  amendments.  I 
hope  that  Senators,  or  those  who  may  be 
listening  in  their  ofQces  would  indicate 
to  their  Senators  that  we  are  prepared 
and  willing  to  debate  any  amendments 
that  there  might  be  to  this  House  Joint 
Resolution  265.  We  hope  to  have  disposed 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  within  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  urge  all  those 
with  amendments  to  contact  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  or  my- 
self so  we  may  know  how  to  proceed. 

It  Is  also  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  work  out  some  agreements  and 
we  can  pass  the  Finance  Committee  so- 
called  package  on  social  security,  which 
would  authorize  and  permit  interfimd 
borrowing  and  reallocation  of  the  tax 
and  also  give  partial  restoration  of  the 
minimum  benefit,  along  with  two 
changes  to  pay  for  that  restoration.  That 
is  a  matter  of  some  interest,  but  we  hope 
to  do  it  on  some  bill  other  than  House 
Joint  Resolution  265  or  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 266. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
that  I  and  several  others  have  offered, 
which  would  make  sure  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  considering  for  the 
school  lunch  program  would  not  go  into 
effect  without  retaining  the  current  goal 
we  have  of  providing  one-thlPd  of  the 
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recommended  dietary  allowances  of  the 
nutrients  for  children  as  established  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  the 
school  lunch  program. 

This  has  been  a  constant  goal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
a  constant  goal  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

The  regulations  as  proposed,  which 
were  under  comment  during  this 
month — I  believe  September  5— would 
modify  that  in  order  to  suppoeedly  re- 
duce some  of  the  costs  involved  with  the 
school  lunch  program. 

We  have  previously  acted  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House — and  the  President 
has  acknowledged  this — with  respect  to 
the  need  for  reducing  costs  in  a  numoer 
of  programs,  and  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram is  one  in  which  we  have  agreed  to 
a  reducti(Mi  in  cost.  But  in  doing  so,  we 
specified  that  the  nutritional  quality 
could  not  be  downgraded  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Therefore,  we  were  quite  shocked  when 
we  read  that  the  regulations  would  per- 
mit a  downgrading  of  this  goal  of  re- 
quiring— I  should  not  say  "requiring." 
because,  frankly  we  have  not  met  the 
school  lunch  program  yet.  But  we  had 
the  goal  of  providing  in  any  school  limch 
one-third  of  the  recommended  dietary 
allowances  of  nutrients  per  meal,  per 
child,  depending  on  the  age  group,  the 
need  for  calories,  and  the  need  for  other 
nutrients.  The  school  Itmches  always  re- 
tained that  as  a  goal,  to  meet  that  one- 
third  of  the  daily  nutritional  require- 
ment of  children.  My  amendment  seeks 
only  to  retain  that. 

While  we  were  debating  this  amend- 
ment on  Friday  afternoon,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  recommended 
that  the  regulations  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  with- 
draw the  regulations.  However,  in  so 
doing,  a  spokesman  for  the  Department 
stated  that  new  regulations  would  be 
drawn,  very  similar  to  the  ones  that  had 
been  pulled  back,  and  that  they  would 
be  out  for  comment  very  shortly. 

What  I  propose  to  do  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
from  this  bill;  and  with  the  s^reement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Baxkr,  I  would 
bring  it  up  as  a  separate  item  of  busi- 
ness, as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
so  that  we  could  advise  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  how  important  we 
believe  retaining  this  gosd  is. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  new  regu- 
lations are  drawn,  they  will  retain  this 
goal  of  providing  one-third  of  the  daily 
nutritional  requirements  for  a  child  in 
the  school  lunch  and  that  we  will  not 
reduce  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
school  lunches. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  not  going  to 
save  any  money  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury by  these  proposed  regulations.  They 
would  leave  the  option  to  the  local 
schools  as  to  how  much  food  they  want 
to  prepare  for  the  school  lunch  program. 

We  find  favor  with  much  of  the  regu- 
lations that  the  Secretary  has  proposed, 
and  we  want  that  portion  to  go  into 
effect.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  draw 
the  line,  on  the  nutritional  requirements. 


'retaining  the  goal  of  providing  one- 
third. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  me,  perhaps  we  can 
dispose  of  the  amendment  at  this  time 
and  follow  the  procedure  I  have  outlined, 
of  taking  it  up  as  a  separate  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  within  the  next  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  we  left 
off  on  this  bill  last  Friday,  we  were  de- 
bating an  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
concerning  the  newly  published  regula- 
tions on  meal  patterns  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  Since  the  regula- 
tions in  question  were  rescinded  by  the 
President  the  same  day  this  amendment 
came  up,  what  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  a  dead  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  had  sup- 
ported the  basic  goal  that  went  into 
designing  these  regulations — to  allow 
more  flexibility  and  to  save  costs  at  the 
local  school  district  level — to  help  offset 
the  impact  of  the  President's  budget  cuts. 
However,  I  did  not  agree  with  certain 
parts  of  the  regulations — such  as  count- 
ing condiments  as  vegetables  and  substi- 
tuting tofu,  nuts  and  seeds  for  meat. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  tofu,  nuts  and  seeds  should 
not  be  credited  more  than  one-half  the 
meat/meat  alternate  requirement;  and 
that  cakes,  cookies,  and  doughnuts 
should  not  be  credited  toward  the  meal 
requirement.  However,  generally  speak- 
ing, these  regulations  were  proposed  in 
good  faith,  as  the  result  of  input  from  a 
special  task  force  set  up  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  formula- 
ting their  regxilations;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  speciflcs,  the  American 
School  Pood  Service  supported  the  regu- 
lation. It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  the  new  meal  pattern  regulations 
came  under  heavy  pressure  because  of 
certain  perceptions,  rather  than  most  of 
the  actual  substance  of  the  regulations 
themselves.  The  administration  plans  to 
publish  new  regulations,  omitting  those 
parts  of  the  September  4  rules  that  have 
stirred  up  the  most  controversy. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  accepts  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  is  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration's actions  last  Friday  made  It  \xr- 
necessary  to  consider  the  amendment  as 
part  of  the  debt  ceiling.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  this  action,  and 
hope  that  we  can  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  amendments  that 
are  pending. 

It  is  my  understsmding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  on  the  as- 
surance that  he  would  be  permitted  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  In  a  separate  aense 
of  the  Senate  resolution.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Baker.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  no  objection  to  that 
procedure,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  that 
sometime  this  week.  I  cannot  make  that 
statement,  but  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  wants  to  do  it  as  quickly 
as  he  can. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

With  that  understanding  and  with 
that  assurance,  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
think  we  can  accommodate  him  hope- 
fully yet  this  week. 

17P   AMENDMENT    NO.   43S 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  the  Oovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  interest  rates  within 
the  next  90  days) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MELCHn) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 436. 

After  line  two  (2),  page  two  (3),  add  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  The  President  shall  Immediately 
begin  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for 
the  purpose  of  modifying  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors' monetary  policy  to  significantly  re- 
duce Interest  rates  within  the  next  ninety 
days. 

Consultations  should  include  modification 
In  the  areas  of : 

( 1 )  Easing  reserve  requirements  to  mem- 
ber banks: 

(2)  Controlling  federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee activities  which  reduce  the  money 
supply  and  push  up  interest  rates: 

(3)  Uow^rlng  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count rate  to  member  banks. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  amendment  I  am 
offering,  Mr.  President,  today  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  265  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  begin  Immediate  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  Board's  mone- 
tary policies  in  connection  with  reserve 
requirements,  the  open  market  control 
over  the  money  supply,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  discount  rate  so  as  to  substan- 
tially reduce  interest  rates  within  the 
next  90  days. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is  the 
same  as  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Pressler,  Sasser,  Sarbanes,  Andrews, 
Cannon,  Riegle.  Boren,  Huddleston, 
Heflin,  Pryor,  and  Levin. 

My  resolution  also  has  the  backing  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, the  Grain  Terminal  Association,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  the  American  Public 
Power  Association. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer  to  begin 
getting  interest  rates  back  to  reasonable 
levels.  We  need  action  now,  and  this  is 
the  right  bill  to  take  it  on.  High  interest 
payments  on  Government  borrowing  are 
the  major  reason  we  are  forced  to  once 
again  Increase  the  temporary  debt  limit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  increasing  the 
temporary  debt  limit  now  so  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  borrow 
more  money.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
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we  should  address  a  basic  problem  that 
causes  the  need  to  borrow  more  money. 
That  is  quite  simply  because  interest 
rates  are  high.  If  we  were  not  paying  out 
so  much  money  every  year  just  to  service 
the  national  debt,  paying  out  high  Inter- 
est rates  for  that  item  In  the  budget,  we 
would  not  have  to  be  in  the  market  so 
often  selling  Treasury  notes  so  we  can 
borrow  money  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's operation. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  say, 
"Well,  let  us  wait  a  Uttle  bit  longer  and 
see  whether  the  President's  program 
takes  effect  and  see  whether  it  will  not 
bring  down  interest  rates." 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  may  not  have  a  chance 
of  taking  effect  at  all  unless  we  get  some 
reduction  of  interest  rates  and  get  it  very 
promptly. 

We  have  had  a  small,  temporary  down- 
turn in  the  prime  rate,  and  I  welcome 
that.  But  it  was  a  very  limited  drop.  We 
need  to  be  sure  that  we  are  doing  every- 
thing that  is  possible  to  make  sure  that 
interest  rates  continue  to  go  down. 

So  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
and,  indeed,  is  Identical  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  lOi.  is  a  very  mild  step 
to  say  to  the  President.  "Consult  with 
the  Board  on  these  key  points  and  see 
whether  interest  rates  can  be  reduced 
substantially  within  90  days." 

£>uring  most  of  this  century,  real  in- 
terest rates — that  Is.  the  rate  after  dis- 
counting inflation — ^have  held  steady  at 
about  2  or  3  percent.  Today,  real  interest 
rates  are  running  at  about  10  to  12  per- 
cent— four  times  their  historical  aver- 
age. While  inflation  has  been  coming 
down,  interest  rates  have  not.  They 
should  be  lowered  to  reflect  the  decline 
in  inflation. 

Today's  abnormally  high  interest 
rates  are  quickly  pushing  us  into  a  re- 
cession During  June  and  July.  I  held 
Senate  forums  here  in  Washington  to 
document  the  impact  that  current  high 
interest  rates  are  having  on  various  sec- 
tors of  our  economy.  Throughout  the 
August  recess,  I  held  a  series  of  interest 
rate  hearings  across  my  home  State  of 
Montana. 

Always,  it  has  been  the  same  sad  eco- 
nomic story: 

First.  Farmers  and  ranchers  tell  me 
that  high  Interest  rates  will  cost  us  an 
entire  generation  of  young  farmers  and 
ranchers,  and  the  damage  they  are 
wreaking  will  soon  begin  to  show  up  on 
grocery  store  shelves  in  higher  food 
prices; 

Second.  Housing,  timber,  wood  prod- 
ucts, and  construction  representatives 
have  testified  that  current  interest  rates 
are  literally  breaking  the  backs  of  their 
industries; 

Third.  Economists  have  pointed  out 
that,  with  current  money  supply  levels, 
there  can  be  no  growth  whatsoever  in 
the  economy; 

Fourth.  Utilities  and  other  industries 
are  unable  to  raise  capital;  and 

Fifth.  Workers  once  again  find  them- 
selves In  the  unemployment  lines. 

Let  us  look  In  more  detail  at  what 
high  interest  rates  are  doing  to  these  in- 
dustries: 


AGBICOLTUEE 

Farmers  will  pay  more  than  $20 
billion  in  interest  in  1981  on  their  cur- 
rent debt  of  $180.5  billion,  compared  to 
outlays  of  $16.5  biUion  in  1980. 

The  current  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration interest  rate  on  commodity 
loans  Is  14  >  2  percent.  At  the  existing 
1981  crop  loan  rates,  that  is  a  cost  for 
farmers  of  50.75  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
and  36.97  cents  a  bushel  on  com.  The 
latest  word  out  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Is  that  they  are  considering 
kicking  the  CCC  loan  rate  up  to  16  V2 
percent. 

At  the  start  of  this  year,  it  was 
predicted  that  U.S.  farm  exports  would 
set  a  new  record  value  of  $48.5  billion 
in  1981.  Now.  because  high  interest  rates 
affect  the  cost  of  handling  grain  inven- 
tories, and  due  to  other  factors,  predic- 
tions are  that  exports  will  have  a  value 
of  only  about  $46  billion. 

High  Interest  rates  are  a  crude 
and  Ineffective  way  of  discouraging 
credit  use,  at  least  as  far  as  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  concerned.  Whether  it  Is 
ranchers  and  feedlot  operators  buying 
stock,  or  farmers  buying  necessary  seed 
and  equipment,  in  most  cases  they  must 
borrow  despite  high  interest  rates,  or 
simply  shut  down.  That  explains  why 
some  20.000  feedlot  operators  have  gone 
out  of  business  in  the  last  year  alone. 

HOtreiNC 

According  to  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders: 

Housing  starts  in  July  dropped  to 
a  seasonally  adjusted  atmual  rate  of 
1.05  mlUlon,  17  percent  below  the  rate 
of  1.28  million  registered  in  July  1980. 
Building  permits  in  July  1981  were  at 
their  lowest  level  since  May  1980. 

With  sales  of  new  homes  about  40  per- 
cent below  the  levels  achieved  in  1977-78. 
and  interest  rates  at  record  high  levels, 
housing  starts  are  not  going  to  improve 
during  the  next  several  months. 

Total  starts  for  1981  are  forecasted  at 
only  1.16  million,  down  11  percent  from 
the  1.29  million  reached  in  1980.  1980,  in 
turn,  was  down  from  1979  by  26  percent, 
and  1979  was  down  from  1978  by  14  per- 
cent. This  is  a  tremendous  downward 
slide  in  housing  construction. 

Housing  starts  for  1981  will  end  up  43 
percent  below  1978  level,  or  some  865.000 
units  fewer. 

The  only  way  this  picture  can  improve 
Lr  for  the  prime  to  drop  to  at  least  15  to 
16  percent  now.  and  continue  to  decline 
throughout  1982. 

I  want  tc  point  out  that  if  the  prime 
rate  were  around  15  to  17  percent,  we 
could  probably  anticipate  a  mortgage 
rate  for  housing  at  about  13  to  14  per- 
cent. That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  that  is  a  good  rate  of  interest  for 
a  young  family  to  tie  themselves  up  for 
a  30-year  loan  for  a  new  home,  but  at 
least  it  is  a  start  of  new  home  con- 
struction. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  have  a 
renewal  of  that  start  of  new  home  con- 
struction for  the  ordinary  young  family, 
the  average  young  family,  because  there 
is  a  growing  backlog  of  demand  such  that 
if  all  of  a  sudden  the  mortgage  rates 
were  to  drop  to  10  to  12  percent,  the 


pent-up  demand  for  new  housing  starts 
would  be  inflationary  in  itself.  Home- 
builders,  home  contractors,  housing  sup- 
ply people,  as  well  as  those  engaged  as 
realtors  or  those  in  the  mortgage  busi- 
ness for  housing,  tell  me  the  same  thing, 
tliat  there  is  a  pent-up  demand  for  new 
housing  starts.  It  is  only  awaiting  lower 
interest  rates  before  it  attracts  these 
young  families  into  the  new  housing 
market. 

It  will  be  disadvantageous  to  the  coun- 
try if  this  pent-up  demand  is  held  back 
much  limger.  Such  demand  is  inflation- 
ary in  itself.  A  sudden  upsurge  in  de- 
mand would  cause  a  tremendous  amount 
of  new  starts:  it  would  cause  a  great 
demand  for  wood  products.  It  would 
cause  a  great  demand  f<M'  the  finished 
parts  that  must  go  into  a  house,  like 
windows  and  doors  and  the  hardware. 
It  would  cause  a  great  demand  tat 
plumbing  supplies.  And  It  would  over- 
reach the  suppUes  that  are  available  and 
it  in  itself  would  then,  because  of  the 
shortage,  force  the  cost  of  those  items 
upward.  And  that  is  not  what  we  want. 

So  I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  woric 
for  a  reduction  in  interest  rates  now  and 
not  let  this  pent-up  demand  continue 
to  be  built  up.  but  gradually  work  it  off 
and  allow  the  bousing  starts  to  gradually 
come  back  to  previous  levels. 

I  think  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
does  exactly  that.  It  would  have  a  goal 
of  requiring  the  President,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to 
recognize  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken,  that  will  give  us  about  a  3  or 
4  points  reduction  within  90  days,  llien 
we  could  have  a  gradual  upturn  in  the 
housing  industry. 

What  that  would  mean  to  Uie  timber 
and  wood  products  industry  has  been 
noted  by  many.  For  instance,  the  Amer- 
ican Plywood  Association  reports  that 
for  the  week  ending  August  22,  there 
were  36  plywood  mills  closed  and  37  other 
plywood  plants  were  curtailed,  out  of  a 
total  of  175  natlOTiwide.  Iliis  would  mean, 
if  we  got  the  interest  rates  down  gradu- 
ally, that  there  could  be  a  modest  start- 
up in  the  new  housing  starts.  We  could 
bring  to  a  halt  the  closing  of  these  mills. 

During  the  week  I  am  speaking  of, 
the  week  ending  Aug\ist  22,  the  industry 
produced  76.3  percent  of  operating  ca- 
Pficity.  They  were  operating  at  three- 
fCfurths  of  capacity.  In  the  previous 
week,  34  mills  were  closed  and  33  cur- 
tailed, and  the  industry  ran  at  three- 
fourths  of  capacity  after  those  closures 
of  those  mills. 

We  have  been  collecting  informatiwi 
on  the  impact  that  high  interest  rates 
are  having  on  lumber  mills  in  our  neck 
of  the  woods.  We  found  that  for  the 
week  of  September  20,  more  than  half  of 
the  23  western  Montana  wood  products 
mills  were  closed  or  curtailed  operations. 
I  would  point  out  that  most  of  them  had 
curtailed  their  operations;  happily,  most 
of  them  had  not  closed,  although  32.000 
of  the  102.000  sawmill  employees  were 
out  of  work  in  the  western  wood  indus- 
try. Now.  that  is  as  of  the  week  of  Sep- 
t«nber  20.  It  is  pretty  staggering  unem- 
ployment figures  in  one  region  of  the 
coimtry  in  tme  industry. 
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During  my  hearings  in  Montana.  I 
talked  to  several  automobile  dealers  who 
represent  the  problems  faced  by  many 
small  business.  The  comments  of  Ralph 
Anderson,  who  is  the  owner  of  Capital 
Ford  of  Helena,  were  typical.  He  told  me 
the  current  high  interest  rates  brought 
auto  dsalers  "their  darkest  hour."  He  ex- 
plained that  flooring  plan  interest 
rates — the  cost  of  borrowing  money  to 
buy  dealers'  showroom  stock — is  now  the 
largest  of  the  dealer's  business  cost.  Pour 
years  ago,  a  flooring  plan  costs  repre- 
sented 11  percent  of  the  new  car  gross; 
and  now  they  represent  27  percent. 

As  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the 
bond  market,  utilities — one  of  the  most 
capital-intensive  Industries — ^have  found 
ii  increasingly  impossible  to  market  the 
bond  issues  they  need  to  maintain  and 
improve  service  to  their  customers.  We 
feel  this  first  and  hardest  in  rural  areas 
like  Montana,  but  it  has  now  begun  to 
affect  all  of  the  utilities.  TTaat  is  why  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  is 
supporting  my  amendment. 

Unemployment  in  this  country  is  again 
rapidly  approaching  8  million  people. 
This  has  always  been  considered  an  un- 
acceptable level.  We  must  get  interest 
rates  down  and  get  this  economy  moving 
again,  or  we  will  face  serious  unemploy- 
ment problems.  Also,  unemployment  is 
much  higher  in  some  areas  like  housing 
and  wood  products,  and  in  these  areas 
many  skilled  workers  are  being  perma- 
nently lost  to  the  labor  force. 

Economists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  way 
to  avoid  recession  at  these  interest  rates. 

Donald  E.  Maude,  chief  economist  for 
Merrill  Lynch  and  Co..  believes  that  we 
are  heading  into  a  steep  decline.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  prospect  for  near-term 
economic  improvement  is  slim,  because 
ol  continued  high  Interest  rates. 

Edward  Yardeni,  chief  economist  of 
E.  P.  Hutton,  says  that  the  recession  is 
here,  and  it  is  now.  Recovery  from  this 
downturn  will  be  sluggish  compared  to 
that  of  a  year  ago.  and  there  will  be  no 
significant  growth  for  the  next  year. 
Again,  he  blames  tight  money. 

Irwin  L.  Kellner.  senior  vice  president 
and  economist  of  Manufacturers  Han- 
over Trust  Co.,  the  Nation's  fourth 
largest  bank,  says  that  we  are  starting 
to  tumble  into  a  serious  economic  down- 
turn, and  that: 

Until  fiscal  policy  Is  shaped  up,  the  Federal 
Reserve  n.v.st  step  In  to  provide  at  least  par- 
tial relief  (from  high  interest  rates)  by  eas- 
ing monetary  policy. 

The  views  of  these  economists  are 
clearly  shared  by  the  Nation's  investors. 
TTie  Dow  Jones  has  fallen  150  points  over 
the  summer. 

It  is  ak^o  important  to  remember  that, 
with  all  the  other  negative  effects,  high 
interest  rates  also  add  to  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment, meaning  a  higher  deficit  or 
more  taxes  to  cover  the  additional  cost. 
This  is  just  the  opposite  direction  we  are 
all  striving  to  go. 

For  the  Federal  Government  alone,  in- 
terest outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  are  esti- 
mated at  $106.5  billion,  and  that  is  up 
from  a  previously  estimated  figure  of  $94 
billion.  The  interest  outlays  in  fiscal  1982 
will  be  $65  billion  more  than  in  1977. 
when  the  basic  cost  of  money  was  about 
6  percent. 


Now.  Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  we 
are  going  to  get  all  kinds  of  arguments 
that  say.  "Well,  this  is  a  debt  ceiling  bill. 
We  have  to  pass  it  either  this  evening 
or  tomorrow  evening  or  Wednesday 
morning,  in  order  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment running."  I  realize  we  are  going  to 
have  the  argument :  "Well,  let  us  look  at 
this  whole  range  of  problems  we  are  hav- 
ing with  high  interest  rates." 

I  understand.  A,  that  we  must  pass 
this  bill  quickly.  I  luiderstand  that,  B, 
it  is  very  significant  that  we  look  at  all 
of  the  aspects  of  why  interest  rates  have 
been  so  high.  I  understand  that  and  I  am 
not  belittling,  in  either  case,  that  view- 
point. 

We  can  pass  this  bill  very  promptly 
by  simply  agreeing  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  address  the  point  about  high 
interest  rates  and  get  the  dialog  started 
with  the  President  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  immediately. 

Now,  that  does  not  take  away  the 
other  option  of  looking  at  all  the  imder- 
lying  causes  of  high  interest  rates.  This 
only  sets  in  motion  the  same  type  of  jaw- 
boning that  has  gone  on  between  every 
President  since  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what 
each  of  the  Presidents  since  Franklin 
Roosevelt — and  perhaps  even  before 
that — has  had  occasions  when  they  have 
talked  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
discussed  the  monetary  policy  of  this 
country  in  relationship  to  what  the  goals 
of  that  administration  was  attempting 
to  do  in  our  economy. 

President  Reagan  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  get  his  programs 
enacted  into  law  so  far  in  this  Congress, 
such  as  the  first  round  of  budget  cuts. 
A  little  later  we  will  be  looking  at  another 
round  of  budget  cuts.  We  passed  the  tax 
cut  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  which  was  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate.  Personally,  I  have  been  very  sup- 
portive of  the  President's  tax  proposals 
and  very  supportive  of  the  committee's 
efforts  along  that  line. 

Now  we  are  at  the  stage  of  asking 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  possible  under 
the  supply  side  economic  theory  to  get 
the  President's  program  to  work,  to  bring 
strength  to  this  economy? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  possible 
for  the  good  effects  of  the  tax  and  budg- 
et cuts,  to  go  into  effect  if  we  do  not 
start  to  get  interest  rates  down  now.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  amendment, 
which  is  identical  to  the  joint  resolution 
introduced,  will  do  the  whole  job.  All 
that  I  am  proposing  is  that  the  amend- 
ment, would  start  the  dialog  between 
President  Reagan  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  see  whether  interest  rates 
will  at  least  match  the  decline  in  infla- 
tion we  have  experienced  between  1980 
and  1981. 

One  thing  is  clear:  The  current  high 
Interest  rate  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  are  not  the  roadblock  to  the 
strong  economy.  They  are  the  road  to 
bankruptcy  and  unemployment. 

I  wish  to  return  to  some  of  the  current 
effects  of  high  interest  rates. 

I  mentioned  that  20,000  feedlots  have 
been  closed  in  the  past  year.  They  have 
closed  down  for  a  number  of  reasons. 


The  reason  they  closed  down  was  simply 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  operation  and 
the  loss  that  they  have  sustained  in  feed- 
ing cattle.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
high  cost  of  operation  has  been  the  high 
interest  rate.  Since  the  feedlot  opera- 
tors have  taken  their  lumps,  they  are 
now  looking  at  whether  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, and  if  so,  at  what  level.  What  they 
are  very  clearly  saying,  and  frankly  say- 
ing, is  that  they  will  stay  in  business 
only  if  they  can  buy  cattle  cheaper. 

They  are  talking  about  buying  the 
same  replacement  heifer  calf,  the  same 
type  and  same  quality  that  they  bought 
a  year  ago,  and  to  buy  them  maybe  $10 
a  hundred  or  $15  a  hundred  less.  Then 
they  are  willing  buyers  and  are  in  the 
market  and  will  buy  the  feeder  cattle. 
That  means  that  since  they  have  taken 
their  lumps,  that  the  cow-calf  operator, 
the  operator  selling  the  calf,  is  probably 
going  to  hit  a  pretty  tough  market,  a 
pretty  glutted  market,  and  the  seller  is 
going  to  be  really  under  the  gim.  So  they 
too  are  going  to  take  their  lumps. 

Have  high-interest  rates  affected  their 
operations?  Indeed  they  have.  Like  the 
feedlot  operators,  the  higher  interest 
rates  that  the  cow-calf  operator  is  pay- 
ing for  this  year  as  compared  to  1980  is 
probably  the  singlemost  significant  in- 
crease in  their  cost  of  operation  between 
1891  and  1980.  and  they  were  high 
enough  in  1980.  So  the  feedlot  operator 
takes  a  loss  and  becomes  a  very  bearish 
buyer.  Then,  the  cow-calf  operator  takes 
a  loss,  really  selling  calves  much  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  really  suffers 
a  significant  loss.  Both  of  them,  have  to 
blame  for  much  of  their  higher  cost  of 
operation  higher  interest  rates.  They  are 
just  one  of  the  factors,  but  it  is  a  very 
prominent  factor  right  at  this  time. 

Most  of  the  cow-calf  operators  are 
offering  their  calves  for  sale  now  or  next 
month  and  will  move  them  in  the  next 
60  days.  Here  we  have  both  sides,  both 
the  feed-lot  operators  and  the  cow-calf 
operators,  taking  significant  losses.  What 
will  it  mean  in  the  supply  of  beef  for  con- 
sumers? Well,  at  some  point  in  time, 
and  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  pre- 
dict these  particular  ups  and  downs  in 
the  cattle  market,  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  cattle  ready  for  slaughter  and 
then  the  price  will  dramatically  rise 
and  consumers  will  do  without. 

What  is  better  for  producers  as  well  as 
consumers  is  the  steady  market.  The 
high  interest  rates  are  not  the  only 
cause  of  ups  and  downs  in  the  cattle 
market  but  they  are  one  of  the  causes 
and  one  of  the  more  serious  causes  con- 
fronting the  agricultural  community 
this  faU. 

Why  has  there  not  been  a  lot  more 
complaining  about  high  interest  rates. 
Why  has  it  not  been  shouted  from  the 
rooftops,  that  if  we  do  not  get  these  in- 
terest rates  down  we  are  going  to  have 
the  country's  economy  entirely  whipped? 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  there  has 
not  been  more  of  a  cry  over  high  inter- 
est rates  in  the  past  several  months  is 
that  the  Nation's  attention  has  been  on 
the  President's  program  of  budget  and 
tax  cuts.  This  is  understandable.  The 
President's  program  was  to  be  the  road 
to  economic  recovery.  When  questions 
about  high  interest  rates  were  brought 
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up.  Office  ol  Management  and  Budget 
Director  Stockman.  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Mr.  Wiedenbaum.  all  continued  to  as- 
sure us  that  as  soon  as  the  President's 
economic  program  was  in  place,  interest 
rates  would  come  down  dramatically. 
Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  the 
official  prediction  was  that  they  would 
be  back  down  to  the  10-  to  13-percent 
range  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  does  not  look  possible  now.  though 
I  wish  it  were.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  will  recall  a 
conversation  he.  Senator  Baker,  and  I 
had  on  this  very  Senate  floor  a  few 
months  ago  when  it  was  predicted  by 
people  that  my  colleagues  believe  to  be 
credible  that  interest  rates  would  take 
a  very  welcomed  and  dramatic  drop 
within  60  days.  That  has  not  occurred.  I 
wish  it  had  occurred.  I  still  hope  it  does 
occur. 

If  such  a  decline  is  in  the  making,  fine, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  \x  in  the  mak- 
ing right  now.  What  we  would  like  to 
do  with  this  amendment  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  President  at  least  starts  con- 
sultation with  the  Board  to  see  whether 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  Board  and 
the  President's  program  can  botli  lead 
to  the  welcome  day  when  interest  rates 
begin  a  serious  and  much  needed  de- 
cline, and  'A  very  important  one.  within 
60  to  90  days. 

I  tliink  it  is  clear  to  everyone  now 
tliat  witliout  some  dramatic  and  imme- 
diate action  interest  rates  will  not  be 
anywhere  near  that  low  of  10  to  13  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  this  year.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  does 
not  really  care  that  much  whether 
prompt  action  is  taken  to  change  the 
monetary  policy.  To  the  contrary,  he  has 
indicate^  tiiat  he  will  not  change  it.  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  that  the 
Board  will  not  change  it.  He  plans  to 
keep  the  money  supply  screws  on  until 
he  cures  inflation  by  doing  it  his  way. 
The  problem  is  that  it  looks  like  his 
cure  is  killing  the  patient. 

At  one  of  the  high-interest  rates  hear- 
ings I  held  last  month  in  Montana  a 
farmer  said  that  the  Volcker  approach 
reminded  him  of  one  of  his  neighbor's 
attempts  to  save  money  by  teaching  his 
dog  to  go  without  food.  When  I  saw  him 
a  couple  of  months  later.  I  asked  him 
how  his  dog  was  getting  along  with  his 
training.  He  replied  that  his  dog  had  al- 
most learned  to  go  without  food.  but.  for 
some  reason,  the  dog  had  up  and  died 
first. 

That  is  about  what  we  are  doing  right 
now.  We  are.  in  effect,  starving  this  econ- 
omy and  prohibiting  any  chance  of  re- 
covery. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  along  that 
path  for  very  long. 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  a.ssumed  the 
chair. » 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  only  real  argu- 
ment against  lower  interest  rates  has 
been  that  to  ease  up  on  the  money  sup- 


ply would  create  a  new  roimd  of  infia- 
tion.  This  is  not  necessarily  true  at  all. 
The  President's  economic  program  spans 
3  years  and  will  provide  more  and  more 
stimulus  through  the  private  sector  as 
time  goes  on. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get 
stimulus  from  the  private  sector  in  so 
many  different  ways  if  the  interest  rates 
are  19.  20.  and  21  percent.  Not  many 
small  businessmen  are  going  to  be  look- 
ing to  expand  their  business,  to  hire  new 
employees,  or  e^^cn  to  retain  the  ones  they 
have  when  borrowing-costs  are  that  high. 
However.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
allow  the  President's  program  to  work  in 
the  private  sector,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  interest  rates  are  so  high  that 
they  discourage  the  private  sector  from 
doing  very  much  about  improving  their 
own  operation.  That  is  one  business  at  a 
time — beginning  with  the  smallest  busi- 
ness and  going  up  into  the  larger  ones 
All  of  them  are  in  the  same  boat.  There 
is  a  hesitancy  about  doing  any  expan- 
sion, modernizing  any  equipment  or  buy- 
ing any  equipment  at  all.  changing  their 
operation  to  improve  it  or  make  it  more 
productive,  if  it  is  going  to  incur  20  to  25 
percent  interest  costs. 

One  thing  the  Federal  Reser\e  Board 
can  do  to  lower  interest  rate.s  without 
creating  more  inflation  is  to  determine 
that  it  will  continue  to  follow  a  noninfla- 
tionary  rate  of  money  supply  growth,  but 
that  this  rate  will  be  the  average  growth 
rate  over  the  life  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package,  and  that  they  will  use 
flexibility  within  that  period  to  give  some 
relief  now  from  high  interest  rates  and  to 
help  stabilize  interest  rates  at  reasonable 
levels. 

I  am  convinced  that,  in  time,  the  ad- 
ministration will  act  to  move  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  in  a  way  that  will  give  us 
some  relief  from  todays  devastating  in- 
terest rates.  The  problem  is  that  we  just 
do  not  have  any  more  time.  We  need  ac- 
tion now. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer.  Madam 
President.  The  adverse  effects  on  this 
economy  of  high  interest  rates  are  simply 
pushing  the  economy  into  recession  now 
and  without  action  now  to  reverse  that, 
we  are  simply  going  to  be  in  a  deeper  and 
deeper  recession. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment— to  make  it  clear  that  the  Senate 
wants  action  now.  before  any  more  peo- 
ple go  bankrupt  or  are  laid  off. 

My  amendment  is  a  very  modest  step. 
It  does  not  tell  President  Reagan  what 
he  must  do,  only  that  he  must  con.sult 
with  the  Board  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
I  hope  the  Senate  can  agree  to  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  we  have  supporting 
letters.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

American  Pcblic  Power  Asso<-iation. 
Washington.  DC.  September  14.  1981. 
Hon.  John  Melchfr. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Bxiilding. 
Washington.  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Mclcher:  The  financial  via- 
bility of  local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities 
is  being  threatened  by  high  interest  rates. 
The  American  Public  Power  Association 
therefore  supports  the  legislation  you  have 
introduced.  S.J.  Res.  104,  that  would  help 
bring  down  interest  rales  APPA  is  the  na- 
tional service  organization  representing  over 
1.750  local  publicly  owned  electric  utilities 
in  48  states.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  electric  utility  industry  is  capital  In- 
tensive. If  publicly  owned  electric  utilities 
are  to  continue  to  meet  their  commitment  to 
provide  electrical  service  to  consumers  at 
reasonable  rates,  they  must  have  capital  fi- 
nancing at  reasonable  cost.  Otherwise,  the 
costs  of  reconditioning  plants  or  building 
new  ones  will  be  prohibitive.  Public  power 
agencies  are  already  paying  interest  rates  as 
high  as  15  percent  for  their  tax  exempt  bonds 
Action  is  necessary  now  lo  prevent  these  rates 
Irom  going  even  higher. 

S.J.  Resolution  104  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  reducing  Interest  rates. 
If  the  Congres.s  can  bring  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
together  to  begin  developing  a  comprehensive 
monetary  policy  that  would  lower  rates,  this 
would  be  a  signiflcani  accomplishment.  More- 
over, when  the  Administration  reports  on  the 
results  of  its  efforts,  the  Congress  could 
receive  information  that  will  enable  it  to 
consider  legislation  that  would  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  this  situation. 

APPA.  aeain.  endorses  the  legislative  ob- 
jectives of  S.J    Res.   104    Please  feel  free  to 
call  on  us  for  any  assistance  you  need  in  your 
eP'jrts  to  bring  interest  rates  down. 
Sincerely. 

Alex  Radin, 
Executive  Director. 

OsAiN  Terminal  Association. 
St  Paul   M'nn.  September  3.  1981. 
Hon.  Edwin  Garn. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Senator  Garn:  Manipulation  of 
monetary  policy  and  reserve  requirements 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  ha.s  re.salted  in  interest  rates 
so  high  they  are  seriously  damaging  the  agri- 
cultural economy.  The  whole  nation  is  suf- 
fering and  could  be  dragged  into  a  serious 
depression  if  steps  are  not  quickly  taken  to 
bring  down  interest  costs. 

Des.jue  the  obvio.is  danger  Federal  Re- 
serve leadership  indicates  its  plans  to  fur- 
ther lighten  money  supply.  There  must  be 
fast  relief  from  these  policies.  We  are  grati- 
fied to  .see  that  Senator  Melcher  has  intro- 
duced S.J.  Resolution  104  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  consult  v,ith  the  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  lor  the  purpose  of  substan- 
tially reducing  interest  rates  within  the  next 
90  days. 

The  GTA  Board  of  Directors  appeals  to  all 
Senators  to  join  In  support  of  this  crucial 
Reso'utlon.  and  urges  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  similar 
action. 

Respectfully  yours. 

CJoRDON  H.  Matheson. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

Sentrmber  11.  1981. 
To  Members  of  the  tJnited  States  Senate 
From  Robert  J.  Mullins. 
Re  Melcher  Amendment  on  Interest  Rates, 
to  S  884. 
We  are  gratified  at  the  recent  expressions 
of  concern  bein?  voiced  by  members  of  the 
Senate  about  the  need  for  definitive  action 
to  substantially  reduce  tlie  level  of  interest 
rates. 
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Frankly,  there  Is  ample  authority  in  the 
Emergency  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-151)  for  the  President  to  direct 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  take  certain 
actions  including  the  regulation  of  interest 
rates  and  repayment  terms  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  credit  to  productive  purposes  such 
as  housing,  agriculture  and  small  business. 

Since  the  White  House  is  unwilling  to  use 
these  available  and  workable  measures,  it 
seems  to  us  timely  for  the  Congress  to  ex- 
press some  urgency  and  to  mandate  certain 
actions  to  achieve  a  meaningful  roll-back 
In  interest  rates  levels. 

An  early  opportunity  to  place  the  Senate 
on  record  for  such  a  course  will  come  when 
Senator  Melcher  offers  his  interest  rate 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill.  S.  884. 

Neither  agriculture  nor  other  major  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  can  tolerate  Interest 
rates  at  these  levels  any  longer. 

But,  more  than  that.  Congress  will  never 
be  able  to  balance  the  federal  budget  as 
long  as  the  interest-rate  hemorrhage  con- 
tinues. Largely  because  of  high  Interest 
rates,  the  budget  approved  by  Congress  in 
August  is  already  (15  to  S20  billions  out 
of  kilter.  If  another  cut  is  made,  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  another 
will  be  proposed,  as  long  sis  nothing  is  done 
about  interest  rates.  When  will  It  end? 

The  Melcher  Interest  rate  amendment  is 
a  constructive  first  step  to  righting  the  very 
damaging  drain  on  interest  rates  on  farmer 
and  consumer  pocketbooks  and  the  public 
treasury. 

International  Brotherhood 

or  Teamsters, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  September  11, 1981. 
Hon.  John  Melcher, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Melcher:  On  July  30,  Sena- 
tor Melcher  introduced  S.J.  Res.  104,  a  pro- 
posal directing  the  President  to  begin  imme- 
diate consultations  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  order  to  reduce,  substantially.  In- 
terest rates  within  90  days  after  its  adoption. 

It  is  our  understanding  Senator  Melcher. 
together  with  Senators  Andrews.  Pressler  and 
others,  will  offer  this  measure  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  884.  the  Omnibus  Farm  Bill,  and 
that  bill  is  expected  to  be  taken  up  next 
week. 

We  urge  your  active  support  for  S.J.  Res. 
104  because  it  will  provide  a  concrete  vehicle 
for  swift  resolution  of  a  very  serious  problem. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  current 
policy  of  so-called  tight  money,  there  are 
precious  few  beneficiaries  other  than  those 
who  are  cash  r*-*!. 

Moreover,  hl^n  interest  rates  are  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  our  members,  both  In 
terms  of  Jobs  and  as  Individuals.  Without 
reasonable  credit,  employers  in  industries 
like  construction  and  automobiles  will  make 
fewer  sales,  thereby  making  less  work  for 
many  of  our  members. 

Our  organization  represents  over  two  mil- 
lion members,  and  virtually  all  of  these  peo- 
ple depend  on  credit  in  their  daily  living  and 
the  current  Interest  rates  make  It  virtually 
Impossible  for  workers  to  purchase  homes 
and  other  goods. 

Beyond  that,  we  find  it  shocking  that  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  now  considers  a  de- 
cline in  wages  as  one  of  the  conditions  for 
loosening  the  nation's  money  supply. 

Originally,  tight  money  was  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  dollar  in  International  mar- 
kets and  reduce  inflation  at  home. 

Both  of  those  objectives  are.  to  a  certain 
extent,  being  realized. 

Now.  we  hear  from  Mr.  Lyie  Gramley.  the 
board  member  advocating  wage  cuts,  that  we 


must  earn  less  in  order  for  interest  rates  to 
come  down. 

We  consider  that  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonableness  and  reality. 

In  sum.  we  urge  you  to  support  Senator 
Melcher's  effort  to  begin  a  program  (.hat  will 
reduce  interest  rates. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  L.  Wn,LiAMs, 
General  President. 

Women  Involved  in  Farm  Economics, 

Malta.  Mont..  August  26.  1981. 

Montana  Women  Involved  In  Farm  Eco- 
nomics strongly  urges  your  support  for  pas- 
sage of  S.J.  Res.  104.  introduced  by  Senator 
John  Melcher.  We  urge  you  to  assist  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

S.J.  Res.  104.  directs  the  President  to  con- 
sult with  the  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  the  purpose  of  substantially 
reducing  interest  rates  within  the  next 
ninety  days. 

The  members  of  Montana  W.I.P.E..  feel 
that  it  is  essential,  not  only  to  agriculture, 
but  to  the  entire  United  States,  that  In- 
terest rates  be  substantially  lowered,  and 
that  it  be  done  quickly.  Many,  many  busi- 
nesses are  no  longer  in  ooeration.  because  of 
the  high  interest  rates.  The  economy  of  our 
entire  Nation  is  being  ruined  by  the  exuber- 
ant interest  rates.  And  if  they  are  not  low- 
ered soon,  we  will  have  even  a  larger  fed- 
eral deficit  in  the  years  ahead. 

Your  assistance  In  this  matter  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Esther  Rtrno. 
President.  Montana   Women  Involved 
in  Farm  Economics. 

State  of  Montana. 
Offi-e  of  the  Government. 

Helena.  August  20.  1981. 
Montana's  two  leading  cereal  grains,  wheat 
and  barley,  are  currently  selling  for  50  and 
56  percent  of  parity,  resulting  in  an  ever 
Increasing  need  for  credit  to  continue  oper- 
ations. Current  usurious  Interest  rates  are 
devastating  to  agriculture  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  A  one  percent  increase 
In  interest  rates  results  in  a  one  billion  dol- 
lar increase  in  expenses  nationally  for  agri- 
culture. An  8  percent  decrease  in  rates  would 
mean  additional  income  to  meet  expenses  in 
the  amount  of  8  billion  dollars. 

Senator  John  Melcher's  efforts  to  lower 
interest  rates  are  to  be  commended.  The 
undersigned  members  of  the  Governor's  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Agriculture  does  hereby 
endorse  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
104  introduced  by  Senator  Melcher  direct- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
consult  with  the  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  the  purpose  of  substan- 
tialy  reducing  interest  rates  within  the  next 
90  days.  Unless  this  is  done  it  will  likely 
cost  us  a  generation  of  young  farmers. 

U.S.  Senate, 
August  31,  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  disappointed 
over  the  weekend  to  hear  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  Chairman  Murray  Weiden- 
baum  state  that  you  agree  with  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Paul  Volckers  tight  money 
policies.  I  had  hoped  that  you  were  ready  to 
take  the  lead  in  reversing  the  disastrous  high 
interest  rate  policy  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
following. 


High  Interest  rates  are  the  most  serious 
economic  problem  we  face  today.  For  several 
months  now.  I  have  been  conducting  public 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  current  high  in- 
terest rates.  Both  here  and  in  my  home  State 
of  Montana,  the  sad  story  has  been  the  same. 
Farm  representatives  have  told  me  that 
"high  interest  rates  will  cost  us  an  entire 
generation  of  young  farmers."  Housing  and 
forest  products  representatives  have  testified 
that  "current  interest  rates  are  breaking  the 
back  of  the  housing  Industry."  Economists 
pointed  out  that  "with  current  money  supply 
levels  there  can  be  no  growth  whatsoever  in 
the  economy." 

The  American  people  rallied  to  your  call 
for  a  program  of  economic  recovery,  as  did  I 
and  most  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, if  current  high  interest  rates  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  unabated  with  their  devas- 
tating effect  on  agriculture,  small  business- 
es, labor,  housing,  construction  and  build- 
ing suppliers,  there  will  be  no  economic  re- 
covery—only bankruptcies  and  unemploy- 
ment. If  this  happens,  the  American  people 
will  abandon  your  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, and  they  will  be  right. 

Chairman  Volcker's  policies  are  misguided. 
He  seems  immune  to  the  plight  of  the  aver- 
age person.  He  seems  to  want  more  bank- 
ruptcies and  unemployment.  That  is  not  my 
attitude,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  yours. 

I  urge  you  to  personally  go  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  make  a  clear  statement  that 
you  will  not  allow  high  interest  rates  to 
break  the  back  of  our  economy,  and  I  hope 
you  Join  me  in  working  to  get  interest  rates 
reduced  immediately  and  get  our  national 
economic  recovery  back  on  the  tracks. 
Best  regards, 

John  Melcher. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  certainly  done 
an  excellent  job  of  outlining  the  problem. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in  this 
body — certainly  no  one  on  the  Banking 
Committee— who  has  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  problems  that  high  in- 
terest rates  have  caused.  Believe  me. 
there  are  other  years  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  become  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  than  in  a  year  when  the 
prime  rate  reached  21.5  percent.  Before 
I  pray  for  my  wife  and  children  at  night. 
I  pray  for  lower  interest  rates  so  I  can 
have  a  day  of  peace  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  without  getting  calls  from 
automobile  dealers,  homebuilders,  all 
down  the  line. 

I  am  simply  saving  this  Senator  does 
not  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
how  serious  it  is.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  You  would  have  to  be  a  blind  fool 
and  an  idiot  not  to  understand  that. 
Even  Senators  are  bright  enough  to 
understand  the  difference  between  5  and 
15  percent.  A  lot  of  our  constituents  may 
not  believe  that,  but  we  are.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

But  prairie  populism  has  been  coming 
out  of  this  Congress  since  we  came  back 
from  the  August  recess.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  bills  and  proposals  that  would 
be  the  immediate  solution  to  the  inter- 
est rate  problem.  So  we  write  our  con- 
stituents and  go  home  and  make 
speeches  and  say.  "Hey,  I  put  in  a  bill  to 
restructure  the  Fed"  or  do  this  or  do 
that.  If  the  Banking  Committee  consid- 
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ered  aU  of  them  and  passed  all  12  or  13 
of  them  that  are  before  us,  it  would  not 
have  one  impact  on  interest  rates.  It  is 
primarily  a  road  show.  It  is  show  busi- 
ness an  attempt  to  convince  our  con- 
stituents that  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  interest  rates. 

Madam  President,  the  cosmetic  solu- 
tions simply  are  not  going  to  work.  Last 
year  we  saw  the  results  of  jawboning,  it 
is  rather  interesting  that  the  mterest 
rate  came  down  rather  dramatically 
during  the  summer  of  an  election  year, 
to  12  from  20  percent.  Right  after  the 
election,  they  went  back  to  20.5  percent. 
That  is  my  major  criticism  of  Con- 
gress since  I  have  been  here,  that  we 
respond  to  emergency  situations.  We 
pass  moratoriums;  we  do  this  and  do 
that  with  the  view  of  how  do  I  look  at 
home  or  how  will  it  look  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, not  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
economy  going  to  be  5  or  6  years  from 
now  We  do  not  set  any  policy  around 
here  We  do  not  look  ahead.  We  do  not 
plan  We  want  to  make  a  good  image  at 
home.  So  we  hold  hearings  on  high  in- 
terest rates  that  make  us  look  good.  We 
are  go'ng  to  have  road  shows  across  the 
country.  Most  of  all,  we  are  going  to 
blame  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Madam  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  have  hardly  been 
uncritical  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  We 
held  7  days  of  most  detailed  hearings  in 
April  and  May.  the  record  just  finally 
being  printed  last  week,  more  than  2,000 
pages.  So  when  we  hear  that  this  has  not 
been  talked  about,  that  nobody  is  saying 
anything,  nobody  is  concerned,  I  say 
there  is  a  very  complete  record  that  any 
of  my  colleagues  is  entitled  to  read,  of 
testimony  from  most  of  the  experts  in 
this  country,  more  than  2.000  pages  of 
written  record  in  great  detail  about  the 
economy.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks,  we 
shall  start  additional  hearings  on  specific 
legislation  to  attempt  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  structural  problems. 

In  the  meantime.  Madam  President, 
to  try  to  kid  the  people  of  this  country 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  do  a  little  jaw- 
boning and  tell  Paul  Volcker  to  lower  the 
interest  rates.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that, 
we  ought  to  save  it  for  next  year  and  do 
it  just  before  election.  If  we  do  that,  we 
can  tell  people,  "Boy.  it  worked,  Paul 
Volcker  lowered  the  interest  rates." 

You  just  cannot  arbitrarily  order  in- 
terest rates  in  this  country.  It  does  not 
work.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a  Ph.  D.  in 
economics  to  understand  that.  We  can- 
not legislate  interest  rates.  We  cannot 
tell  the  President  to  go  tmd  consult  and 
magically  solve  the  problem. 

Senator  John  Tower  and  I  fought  over 
2  years  not  to  have  mandatory  reserves. 
The  amendment  before  us  now  wants  to 
lower  reserve  requirements  in  member 
banks.  I  do  not  remember  getting  much 
support  on  this  floor  2  years  ago  to  lower 
the  reserve  requirements  and  make  them 
voluntary  and  pay  interest  on  the  re- 
serves so  you  do  not  have  sterile  reserves. 
No.  some  of  the  very  ones  who  want  this 
now  were  not  there  with  John  Tower 
and  me  2  years  ago  when  we  argued  for 


voluntary  reserves  with  interest  paid  on 
them. 

No,  we  passed  a  bill  that  mandated  re- 
serves for  everybody,  whether  they  were 
Federal  Reserve  members  or  not. 

The  Banking  Committee  in  either 
House  has  not  been  imaware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  has  not  been  sitting  back.  But 
there  is  a  more  important  principle  that 
I  oppose  this  resolution  on.  That  is  the 
independence  of  the  Fed.  Whether  I 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  Fed  is  not  the 
major  point.  I  happen  to  agree  that  their 
money  policy  has  been  erratic  over  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  They  are  usually  too  late 
and  too  little  with  whatever  they  do. 

No  doubt  about  that.  I  believe  we  have 
had  some  poor  management  of  the 
money  supply. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  set  up 
to  be  independent  of  politics,  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  President,  to  be  independ- 
ent of  Congress.  Thank  God  they  have 

The  first  year  I  was  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  as  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator, there  was  one  Representative  and 
one  Senator  who  hauled  Arthur  Bums 
before  the  committees  and  said.  "We 
want  to  force  you.  We  have  a  bill  that  re- 
quires you  to  increase  the  money  supply 
by  13  percent  to  14  percent." 

Arthur  Bums  sat  there  and  said.  "Now. 
Senator,  you  know  better  than  that,"  sis 
he  chewed  on  his  pipe. 

If  Congress  had  been  able  to  get  their 
fingers  in  the  money  supply  at  that  time. 
7  years  ago.  and  mandate  that  kind  of  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply.  I  would  hate 
to  think  what  the  prime  rate  would  be 
today:  40  percent?  I  do  not  know  where 
would  be. 

The  major  reason — not  the  only  rea- 
son, but  the  fundamental  reason — for 
high  interest  rates  is  the  fiscal  policy  of 
this  country  over  several  decades, 
through  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents,  through  different  Congresses, 
mostly  Democratic— but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  talking  about 
raising  the  debt  ceiling — and  that  is  the 
bill  to  which  this  amendment  is  ap- 
plied— in  excess  of  a  trillion  dollars.  We 
are  carrying  a  trillion  dollars  worth  of 
debt.  We  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $100  billion  a  year  in  interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

Just  19  years  ago.  in  1962,  when  John 
Kennedy  was  President,  for  the  very  first 
time  we  spent  $100  billion  in  this  coun- 
try in  1  year  to  rim  the  entire  country. 
It  took  us  about  7  years  for  the  second 
$100  billion.  It  took  us  3  or  4  more  years 
for  the  third  $100  billion.  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  only  7  years.  Gerald  Ford 
proposed  to  this  body  a  budget  of  $295 
billion  the  first  year  I  was  here,  and  v;e 
passed  about  $318  billion.  So  in  the  term 
of  one  Senator,  we  have  gone  from  pass- 
ing the  $300  billion  mark  to  more  than 
$700  billion.  We  are  turning  over  more 
than  one- third  of  the  national  debt 
yearly,  at  higher  and  higher  interest 
rates. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  talking  about 
the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country,  and  I 


believe  people  would  see  that  the  major 
cause  of  interest  rates  does  not  lie  with 
the  monetary  policy.  It  lies  with  the  fiscal 
policy. 

Congress  loves  to  find  scapegoats  for 
anything.  II  something  goes  well  in  the 
country,  fine;  we  are  out  there  getting 
press  releases,  making  speeches,  and  tak- 
ing credit  for  it.  But  when  something  is 
bad  and  people  are  yelling  and  scream- 
ing about  it.  we  need  to  find  a  scapegoat, 
and  the  Fed  is  the  scapegoat. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  way  they  have 
managed  the  money  supply  of  this  coun- 
try; but  to  try  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  with 
the  impresssicm  that  aU  we  have  to  do 
is  jawbone  the  Fed  and  we  are  going  to 
cause  some  significant  impact  on  inter- 
est rates — let  us  quit  kidding  ourselves. 
Let  us  stop  the  demagoguery  and  the 
hoax  on  the  American  people  and  tell 
them  to  look  at  the  fiscal  policy. 

When  we  take  that  independence  away 
and  we  start  running  the  monetary  pol- 
icy as  well,  as  then,  heaven  forbid  what 
will  happen. 

It  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  mayor 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  needed  a  new  fire 
chief.  I  did  not  go  to  the  Utah  State 
Prison  and  pick  the  No.  1  arsonist  to  be 
the  head  of  the  fire  department. 

So  now  what  we  are  hearing  is  that 
the  whole  country  is  in  disarray  and  the 
prime  rate  is  20  percent,  everything  is 
going  to  hell,  and  we  are  going  to  dump 
it  all  on  the  Fed.  while  we  go  merrily 
along,  spending  $50  billion  or  $60  billion 
a  year  more  than  we  take  in. 

I  do  not  care  who  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference.  Resurrect 
Marion  Eccles  of  Utah,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  chairman  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  As  long  as  Congress 
spends  $50  billion  or  $60  billion  a  year 
more  than  we  take  in,  the  Fed  has  to 
monetize  that  debt.  It  does  not  matter 
what  their  philosophy  is.  They  have  to 
monetize  that  debt.  Even  if  we  balance 
the  budget  so  that  we  start  reducing  that 
debt,  it  crowds  out  available  money  in 
the  private  sector. 

If  you  wonder  why  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient mortgage  money  available,  if  you 
have  Government  competing,  paying  16 
or  17  percent  on  all  Government  instru- 
ments, to  the  tune  of  $50  billion  or  $60 
billion  more  each  year,  and  turning  over 
$300  billion  of  the  national  debt,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  interest  rates  are  go- 
ing up? 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  product  is. 
If  you  have  a  shortage  of  it.  the  cost 
will  go  up.  We  have  a  shortage  of  money 
in  the  private  capital  markets,  created 
primarily  by  the  competition  of  Gov- 
ernment financing  of  the  debt. 

The  major  reason  for  high  interest 
rates  is  the  irresponsible,  unconscion- 
able fiscal  poUcy  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  over  several  decades.  Both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  par- 
ticipated in  that. 

Now  we  ape  hearing  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  has  not  worked.  Maybe 
it  will  not;  I  do  not  know;  but  it  has 
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not  started.  It  will  not  start  for  a  couple 
of  days. 

It  is  like  an  ad  in  the  Washington 
Post:  A  young  fellow  is  praying  for 
patience  and  saying.  "I  want  it  right 
now."  Or.  it  is  like  the  other  fellow  who 
is  griping  that  his  house  is  not  cool  yet. 
He  bought  a  new  air-conditioner.  It  does 
not  matter  that  it  has  not  been  installed. 
His  house  is  not  cool  yet. 

So  the  press  and  everybody  else  is 
jumping  on  the  President's  program  be- 
fore it  has  a  chance  to  work.  Maybe 
they  do  not  want  it  to  work.  They  want 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy ;  Ha.  ha,  it  did 
not  work.  Do  not  worry  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Let  us  just  see 
who  is  elected  or  who  is  not. 

The  principle  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  regardless  of  what  they 
do,  is  independent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  is  worth  defending. 

If  anything,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana understates  the  problem  of  high 
interest  rates.  But  to  assume  that  try- 
ing to  jawbone  the  Fed  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  until  we  get  hold  of  our 
problem  on  the  fiscal  side,  dose  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 

As  to  those  critics  who  are  constantly 
harping  that  the  President's  program 
has  not  worked,  whatever  it  is,  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  better  than  if  we  continued 
with  the  1981-82  budget.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  cut  $41  billion  out  of  the  1981  budget 
and  $32  billion  out  of  the  1982  budget. 
If  we  still  had  the  previous  administra- 
tion, we  would  be  spending  $50  billion 
more  than  we  are.  Where  would  the 
prime  rate  be  then?  What  would  the 
markets  in  Wall  Street  be  saying  if  we 
spent  $50  billion  more? 

I  believe  there  needs  to  be  a  little  jaw- 
boning of  the  markets,  the  financial 
markets  of  this  country,  or  Wall  Street, 
whatever  that  means:  because  none  of 
them  anticipated — this  Congress  and 
this  Senator  would  not  have  believed — 
last  January  that  we  would  be  able  to 
cut  $51  billion  out  of  the  1981-82  budget. 
We  would  have  laughed  and  giggled  and 
said.  "If  you  believe  that,  you  believe  in 
the  tooth  fairy." 

Many  business  people  in  the  markets 
said,  "Just  cut  expenditures  and  give  us 
a  tax  cut,  and  we  will  respond."  They 
were  willing  to  respond  to  a  lot  lower 
level  than  they  received.  I  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  little  jawboning  there, 
too,  with  some  of  these  people,  because 
I  believe  a  good  deal  of  greed  is  in- 
volved there — the  desire  to  make  a  few 
bucks. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  oil  companies 
3  years  ago,  when  we  were  having 
gasoline  lines  all  over  the  country,  and 
they  had  the  stupidity  to  raise  the  retail 
price  of  gasoline  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend.  Talk  about  .shortsighted 
stupidity. 

We  are  seeing  a  good  deal  of  that  in 
the  markets  now,  while  the  interest  rates 
are  up — "Let's  keep  them  up  a  while  and 
make  a  few  extra  bucks,  because  they 
are  eventually  going  to  come  down." 

Let  us  look  at  the  cause  realisticaUy: 
The  majority  of  the  problem  lies  in  this 


body  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
many  years  before  most  of  us  were  here. 
It  is  not  that  the  reason  or  a  good  part 
of  the  reason  is  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  instruct  the 
President  to  jawbone  them  and  it  will 
be  corrected. 

Nobody  in  this  body  wants  interest 
rates  lowered  more  than  does  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee,  but  I 
am  not  interested  in  shortsighted,  tem- 
porary solutions  that  wiU  not  work.  We 
would  have  been  better  off  last  year  not 
to  have  had  that  precipitate  drop  in  in- 
terest rates  over  a  very  short  period  of 
weeks,  only  to  rise  again  to  an  even 
higher  level. 

An  artificial  drop  in  interest  rates 
now.  through  jawboning  or  whatever 
you  can  do,  may  last  for  a  brief  period 
of  time,  and  they  will  be  back  at  a  higher 
level  than  before. 

So  I  appeal  to  this  body  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  start  looking  beyond 
particular  days,  months,  years,  and  elec- 
tions, start  trying  to  look  down  the  road 
farther  and  ask.  "What  do  we  want  the 
condition  of  this  economy  to  be  in  the 
future?" 

We  went  through  a  housing  crisis  in 
1974.  I  could  enumerate  many  of  them 
over  the  years.  We  feel  good  when  crises 
are  alleviated  for  a  while,  but  then  they 
come  back  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  time  we  started  taking  a  longer 
look  at  the  problem  rather  than  trying 
to  look  good  at  home  with  shortsighted 
cosmetic  solution,  and  it  is  time  we  recoa- 
nize.  whatever  we  think  of  the  Fed,  it  is 
important  that  they  maintain  their  in- 
dependence away  from  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  President  or  Congress. 

Again,  if  we  turn  the  monetary  policy 
of  this  country  over  to  those  who 
created  the  fiscal  policy  over  these 
decades.  20  percent  prime  womd  seem 
Uke  a  very  good  low  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  the  pending  amendment  is 
the  Melcher  amendment  on  the  Federal 
Reserve;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  more 
futile  than  for  us  to  call  on  President 
Reagan  to  sit  down  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  try  to 
jawbone  him  into  a  policy  that  would  re- 
duce interest  rates. 

There  is  no  way  that  Chairman 
Volcker  can  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  now  under  present 
circumstances  that  will  not  in  the  long 
run  either  increase  interest  rates  or  re- 
sult in  a  terrific  inflationary  effect. 

I  think  we  fail  to  recognize  that  if 
there  is  one  economic  policy  for  which 
Congress  has  complete  and  total  respon- 
sibility it  IS  monetary  policy. 

Article  I.  section  I,  subparagraph  '8> 
of  the  Constitution  states  that  Congress 
shall  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof.  That  is  all  the  Constitution  says 
about  the  money  power,  but  it  is  enough. 
It  says  that  Congress  shall  have  that 


power,  not  the  executive,  not  the  Su- 
preme Court;  Congress.  It  is  up  to  us. 

That  independence  is  an  independence 
not  of  Congress.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  our  creature.  We  can  abolish 
the  Fed.  recreate  it.  direct  them  with 
resolutions,  or  do  whatever  we  wish.  But 
the  executive  is  something  else.  The  ex- 
ecutive does  not  have  power  over  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  is  an  independence  that  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  an  independ- 
ence which  without  it  the  executive  could 
require,  and  I  suppose  there  have  been 
times  in  the  past  when  the  executive 
has  been  tempted  to  do  so,  the  Fed  to 
buy  all  of  the  national  debt. 

In  fact,  we  had  some  people  in  the 
past  propose  that  the  Fed  do  exactly 
that. 

At  any  rate,  if  anyone  in  Congress 
wishes  to  knew  why  interest  rates  are 
high  he  should  look  in  the  mirror.  It  is 
our  fault.  It  is  our  fault  when  we  are 
the  ones  who  increase  this  national  debt. 

Last  year,  1980,  out  of  every  $100  of 
new  savings,  $17  was  absorbed  to  fund 
the  deficit,  another  $17  was  absorbed  to 
fund  off-budget  borrowing  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  other  words,  one-third 
of  all  of  the  new  savings  was  absorbed 
by  actions  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Without  that,  instead  of  having  the 
private  sector  have  67  percent  of  new 
savings  available,  they  would  have  had 
100  percent  if  we  balanced  the  budget 
and  had  no  net  off-budget  borrowing. 
In  other  words,  we  could  have  had  an 
increase  of  50  percent  in  funds  available 
if  we  had  a  balance  in  our  fiscal  policy 
and  in  our  guaranteed  policy,  and  so 
forth. 

So  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  high 
interest  rates,  that  remedy  should  come 
from  a  saner  fiscal  policy. 

Madam  President.  I  think  the  greatest 
irony  is  the  fact  that  this  amendment  is 
on  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  that 
pushes  the  debt  limit,  as  I  understand  it, 
from  $985  billion  to  $1  trillion,  $75  bil- 
lion, or  $79  billion. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  interest  rates.  That  is  the  reason  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  public  sees  this,  and 
the  investor  sees  this  and  they  expect 
that  Congress  is  preparing  and  the  exe- 
cutive that  recommended  this  increase 
are  preparing  for  an  enormous  new  in- 
vasion of  the  credit  markets  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  top  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  already  $1  trillion  national  debt 
now  and  have  to  fund  that  national  debt 
every  year  because  it  has  an  average 
maturity  of  less  than  a  year. 

So,  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject this  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  con- 
sider another  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  later  which  will  reduce  the  increase 
in  the  debt  limit  and  will  put  us  in  the 
posture  of  committing  ourselves  to  a  bal- 
anced fiscal  policy. 

It  may  be  we  have  to  do  several  very 
painful  things.  We  may  have  to  cut 
spending  further,  which  is  extremely 
difficult  to  do  on  any  count.  Certainly 
social  spending  has  been  reduced  pain- 
fully. 
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We  all  recognize  how  important  our 
responsibility  is  for  a  strong  defense,  and 
that  is  a  responsibihty  we  must  meet. 

It  may  be  we  have  to  increase  taxes 
on  consumption  somehow. 

At  any  rate  we  have  to  find  a  com- 
bination that  is  very  difiBcult  for  us  to 
do,  but  we  have  to  do  it.  We  have  to  find 
a  responsible  way  to  put  our  Govern- 
ment borrowing  into  balance  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  private  sector  to  have 
the  funds  available  to  meet  its  needs. 

There  is  one  other  action  we  could 
take,  of  course,  and  that  is  to  provide 
even  sharper  incentives  than  we  have 
for  savings.  We  did  provide  some  incen- 
tive in  an  all-saver  amendment  that  has 
all  kinds  of  faults  in  it  but  it  is  probably 
somewhat  better  than  nothing.  Instead 
of  providing  for  that  kind  of  limited  in- 
centive for  savings,  we  could  consider 
providing  an  exemption  for  the  first 
$5,000  saved  until  it  is  expended,  and  we 
would  find  that  we  would  have  to,  under 
those  circumstances,  of  course,  find  a 
substitute  imposition  of  a  tax  on  con- 
sumption. It  would  be  difficult,  of  course, 
to  make  that  tax  progressive  but  some 
people  have  suggested  we  could  do  that 
to  bring  in  the  revenues  we  need. 

Recently  Walter  Heller  appeared  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
in  the  course  of  that  appearance  he  rec- 
ommended consumption  tax  that  would 
be  progressive.  It  is  very  hard  to  design 
that.  It  may  be  too  complicated,  but  it 
is  a  challenge  that  I  hope  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Congress  will  consider 
because  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage savings  if  we  are  going  to  bring 
interest  rates  under  control,  and  we  also 
have  to  do  our  best  to  bring  our  fiscal 
policy  into  balance.  The  logical  way  to 
do  that  would  be  to  tax  consumption, 
spending,  and  tax  it  as  progressively  as 
possible  and  not  tax  savings. 

Madam  President,  once  again  I  do 
hope  that  this  amendment  is  not  adopt- 
ed, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

First.  I  commend  him  for  the  very 
reasoned  approach  which  he  has  taken. 
Contrary  to  the  assertions  which  have 
been  made  in  this  Chamber,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  dictate  what  the  monetary 
policy  should  be. 

This  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  require  the  administration  and 
the  President  himself  to  recognize  the 
crisis  which  exists  in  the  interest-rate- 
sensitive  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  to 
undertake  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
Board's  policy  in  order  to  obtain  more 
reasonable  interest  rates. 

The  rigid  policy  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  been  pursuing  is  having 
enormously  undesirable  practical  conse- 
quences. High  interest  rates  are  impact- 
mg  in  a  way  that  I  submit  is  entirely 
counterproductive.  The  interest  rates 
themselves,  rather  than  bringing  infla- 


tion imder  control,  which  is  ostensibly 
their  purpose,  are  in  fact  contributing 
to  the  problem.  They  are  doing  this  in 
a  number  of  significant  respects,  and  we 
ought  to  recognize  that. 

First  of  all,  the  high  interest  rates  are 
themselves  reflected  in  higher  costs  and. 
therefore,  become  a  significant  factor 
in  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Consider  the  15-precent  annual  jump 
in  the  CPI  that  took  place  the  month 
before  last,  and  thr  10  Va  percent  which 
took  place  last  month.  If  one  goes  into 
the  various  components  of  the  CPI,  the 
blame  for  those  high  jumps  come  right 
back  to  the  housing  sector  and  right 
back  to  the  interest  rates. 

To  the  extent  that  the  affected  sectors 
of  the  economy  can  continue  to  function 
at  all,  these  high  interest  rates  are  be- 
ing fed  into  the  costs  and,  therefore,  are 
being  reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  very  inflation  which  os- 
tensibly they  are  designed  to  bring  un- 
der control. 

Secondly,  the  point  has  been  made 
about  concern  over  the  deficit,  and  that 
is  a  legitimate  concern.  But  again  the 
high  interest  rates  are  contributing  to 
that  problem. 

First  of  all.  they  have  enormously  in- 
creased the  carrying  charge  on  the  ex- 
isting Federal  debt,  far  beyond  any  pro- 
jections which  even  the  administration 
itself  had  made,  so  that  those  costs  have 
been  greatly  escalated  as  part  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Secondly,  and  more  importantly,  in 
my  judgment,  the  high  interest  rates  are 
provoking  a  recession,  in  fact  a  near  de- 
pression, in  certain  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

As  a  consequence,  people  who  have 
been  working,  who  are  wage  earners  and 
taxpayers  and  are  therefore  paying 
money  into  the  Treasury,  are  laid  off. 
cease  to  hold  jobs,  become  idle  and  start 
drawing  support  payments  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

So  there  is  a  double  impact  on  the 
deficit.  Woricers  who  love  their  jobs  cease 
to  be  taxpayers  contributing  their  fair 
share  of  revenues  to  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  and  to  ccnnpound 
the  matter,  having  been  laid  off,  they 
become  idle,  start  drawing  support  pay- 
ments out  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Melcher  amendment  calls  on  the 
President  to  enter  into  consultations 
with  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  in- 
terest rate  situation  which  is  provoking 
this  crisis  must  be  addressed.  If  the 
economy  is  to  move  in  a  reasonable  fash- 
ion, monetary  policy  must  be  integrated 
into  an  overall  balanced  economic  policy 
in  order  to  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
fimction.  To  provoke  a  near  depression 
in  homebuilding  and  housing  and  the 
real  estate  sector,  in  the  auto  industry, 
in  small  business,  and  many  small  farm- 
ers who  simply  cannot  handle  the  high 
interest  rate  charges  is  a  foolish  policy. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  Fed 
should  adopt  a  policy  which  would  con- 
stitute "opening  the  fioodgates."  But  the 
Fed  has  got  to  address  the  situation.  It  is 


reasonable  to  call  on  the  administration 
to  consult  with  them  about  it,  to  get  the 
situation  into  a  perspective  where  tlie 
small  business  sector,  in  particular,  is 
able  to  function. 

The  people  who  are  being  driven  to  the 
wall  are  not  the  marginal  operators. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  effective  and 
efBcient  producers  in  their  particular 
lines  of  activity. 

Madam  President,  during  the  week  of 
August  31  through  September  4.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investment.  Jobs  and 
Prices  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
under  my  chairmanship,  conducted  six 
hearings  throughout  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  investigate  the  effect  of  today's 
high  interest  rate  policy  on  local  com- 
munities and  local  businesses  in  the 
State.  The  subcommittee  heard  from  85 
witnesses  who  represented  major  inter- 
est-sensitive sectors  of  the  Maryland 
economy,  including  farmers,  auto  deal- 
ers, homebuilders,  realtors,  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women,  administrators  of 
some  of  our  local  financial  institutions, 
and  officials  of  the  State  government  and 
of  various  local  governments. 

In  my  view,  and  I  believe  is  the  view  of 
both  of  those  who  participated  in  and 
those  who  attended  the  hearings,  they 
were  extraordinarily  informative.  At 
every  hearing  witnesses  described  in  de- 
tail the  immediate,  practical  conse- 
quences for  their  own  communities,  fam- 
ilies and  businesses  of  the  current  im- 
precedented  level  of  interest  rates.  In 
every  instance  their  testimony  under- 
scored the  seriousness  of  the  distortions 
and  the  urgency  of  the  problems  which 
high  interest  rates  have  created. 

It  is  no  exaggeration.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  say  that  the  problems  created  by 
continuing  high  interest  rates  are  ap- 
proaching crisis  proportions.  The  situa- 
tion this  year,  with  the  prime  rate  re- 
maining over  17.5  percent,  is  unparal- 
leled. In  the  last  12  months,  the  prime 
rate  has  been  as  high  as  21.5  percent.  To- 
day it  is  still  19 '2  percent.  The  mortgage 
rate  at  many  financial  institutions  is 
over  18  percent,  the  highest  it  has  ever 
been. 

The  interest  rate  on  tax-free  municipal 
bonds  is  now  over  13  percent,  twice  what 
local  governments  had  to  pay  only  2 
years  ago.  These  rates  have  created  grave 
obstacles  to  the  operations  of  many  es- 
tablished and  productive  enterprises, 
particularly  in  those  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy which  depend  upon  a  Une  of  credit. 
The  damage  thus  far  is  extraordinarily 
severe  and,  if  conditions  are  not  soon 
improved,  will  be  irreparable.  Enter- 
prises which  have  been  important  eco- 
nomic assets  to  their  respective  com- 
munities, important  economic  resources, 
will  be  lost. 

In  the  six  separate  hearings  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  in  Maryland,  cer- 
tain themes  recurred  concerning  the  se- 
vere challenge  of  high  interest  rates — a 
challenge  which  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied know  best  since  they  face  it  daily  in 
their  own  economic  activities.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  some  of  the  findings 
developed  in  those  hearings. 
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First,  the  high  interest  rates,  ostensi- 
bly designed  to  check  inflation,  them- 
selves have  become  an  important  contrib- 
uting factor  to  inflation.  In  housing,  the 
availabihty  of  an  assumable  loan  or  some 
form  of  creative  owner  financing,  which 
brings  down  the  cost  of  financing  a 
home,  is  almost  always  reflected  in  a 
higher  price  for  that  home.  Farmers  tes- 
tified repeatedly  that  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  pass  on  the  high  cost  of 
credit  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  high- 
er prices.  Small  businessmen,  homebuild- 
ers,  auto  dealers,  and  others  expressed 
the  same  view. 

The  effect  of  high  interest  rates  on 
housing  prices  is  especially  onerous  be- 
caues  it  shows  up  directly  in  the  CPI. 
Virtually  every  realtor  who  testified  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  homes  with  some 
form  of  owner  financing  or  assumable 
loan  at  below  market  interest  rates  will 
sell  at  a  premium  over  houses  with  no 
special  financing.  The  reason  is  simple — 
if  an  owner  is  providing  financing  at  a 
deep  discount  from  market  rates,  he  will 
try  to  make  up  the  money  lost  on  the  fi- 
nancing by  charging  a  higher  price  for 
his  home.  And  he  knows  he  will  get  it, 
because  the  interest  rate  on  financing 
often  makes  a  critical  difference  to  a 
family's  ability  to  purchase  a  home.  As 
one  realtor  pointed  out.  two  identical 
houses  next  to  each  other  could  carry 
prices  that  are  thousands  of  dollars 
apart,  if  one  has  special  financing  and 
the  other  does  not. 

High  interest  rates  are  also  forcing  up 
the  price  of  new  homes.  Many  builders, 
in  the  current  market,  will  buy  down  the 
interest  rate  charged  by  a  mortgage 
lender  for  1  to  3  years  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  potential  buyers  to  qualify. 

For  example,  one  builder  testified  that 
to  buy  down  a  loan  from  17  to  14  per- 
cent on  a  $160,000  house  would  cost  him 
almost  $20,000  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  bank  before  receiving  the  loan 
commitment.  As  he  pointed  out.  he  must 
add  this  to  the  price  of  the  home.  An- 
other builder  testified  that  in  1979.  the 
finance  cost  on  a  construction  loan  for 
$100,000  would  come  to  $6,500.  Today,  at 
an  interest  rate  of  17  percent,  the  total 
finance  cost  for  a  $100,000  house  comes 
to  $26,000.  or  a  400-percent  increase.  All 
this  goes  into  the  price  of  the  house  or 
comes  out  of  the  size  or  quality  of  the 
house. 

The  auto  dealers  gave  similar  testi- 
mony. First,  as  one  pointed  out.  the  re- 
duced sales  resulting  from  high  interest 
rates  means  that  the  higher  fixed  costs 
per  car  must  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
through  higher  prices. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
costs  is  the  interest  which  dealers  must 
pay  to  carry  their  car  and  parts  inven- 
tories. A  dealer  testified  that  the  amount 
of  interest  he  has  to  pay  to  carry  a  car  in 
inventory  has  risen  to  $214  per  car  for 
1981.  compared  to  only  $85  per  car  for 
1980.  Another  has  seen  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing his  inventory  triple  during  the  past 
year. 

Interest  expenses  are  now  the  number 


one  item  on  the  balance  sheet  for  many 
auto  dealers,  according  to  a  Silver  Spring 
Oldsmobile  dealer.  For  a  long  time,  rent 
was  his  biggest  expense.  This  was  sup- 
planted about  8  or  9  years  ago  by  adver- 
tising. But  during  the  past  year,  interest 
expense  on  inventory  financing  has  be- 
come handsdown  the  largest  expense  for 
his  dealership. 

Second,  high  interest  rates  are  a  sig- 
nificant obstacle  in  two  respects  to  the 
effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  First 
of  all.  they  increase  the  carrying  charge 
on  the  existing  debt,  thereby  raising  ex- 
penditures. Further,  and  very  impor- 
tantly, high  interest  rates  have  provoked 
a  recession  in  certain  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, with  the  result  that  workers  who 
are  laid  off  cease  to  be  taxpayers  and 
begin  ui-scead  to  draw  unemployment 
compensation  from  the  Treasury.  The 
consequence  of  the  slowdown  in  economic 
activity  caused  by  high  interest  rates  is 
a  double  penalty  imposed  on  the  effort 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

For  homebuilding,  there  is  just  no 
doubt  that  the  industry  is  in  a  severe  de- 
pression. Virtually  every  homebuilder 
who  testified  has  had  to  reduce  his  work 
force.  One  subcontractor  who  had  250 
skilled  craftsmen  on  his  payroll  last  year 
is  now  down  to  18  employes.  Another 
builder  testified  that  the  50-percent  de- 
cline in  homebuilding  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  has  cost  3,000  construction  jobs. 

Almost  every  auto  dealer  who  testified 
indicated  that  one  way  in  which  he  has 
adjusted  to  high  interest  rates  is  by  re- 
ducing his  operation  and  laying  off 
workers.  One  Baltimore  dealer  reported 
that  he  has  cut  employment  in  his  dealer- 
ship by  50  percent.  A  dealer  from  Annap- 
olis cut  his  work  force  by  40  percent, 
from  42  employees  18  months  ago  to  26 
employees  today.  Other  dealers  have 
made  similar  cuts. 

The  depressing  effect  of  high  interest 
rates  causes  unemployment  all  through 
the  auto  production  chain.  As  a  dealer 
said,  if  he  does  not  order  cars  from  the 
factory,  the  factory  cannot  produce  and 
production  workers  are  laid  off.  In  turn, 
the  auto  suppliers  cut  their  operations 
and  lay  off  their  workers.  These  people, 
in  turn,  cannot  afford  to  buy  cars,  which 
further  depresses  the  market.  It  is  a 
vicious  circle. 

These  workers  have  been  changed 
from  productive  taxpayers  into  drawers 
of  unemployment  insurance,  because  of 
high  interest  rates. 

A  third  extremely  important  point  is 
that  the  enterprises  being  affected  in  the 
small  business  sector — the  auto  dealers, 
farmers — the  homebuilding  industry, 
and  realtors — are  long  established,  ef- 
fective, efficient  economic  endeavors. 
They  simply  cannot  handle  the  situa- 
tion with  which  they  are  being  con- 
fronted. 

It  is  not  marginal  businesses  which 
are  unable  to  cope  with  this  situation — 
they  fell  by  the  wayside  long  ago.  What 
is  happening  now  is  that  long-estab- 
lished economic  endeavors,  recognized 
within  their  area  of  economic  activity 


as  being  amongst  the  best  in  the  busi- 
ness, are  unable  to  work  with  current 
interest  dates,  are  laying  off  employees, 
and  in  some  instances  have  already 
closed  down.  We  are  seeing  a  tremen- 
dous weakening  of  the  small  business 
sector  of  our  economy. 

The  situation  is  becoming  virtually 
impossible  today  for  even  the  best  auto 
dealers.  One  told  of  a  conversation  with 
his  banker,  which  started  with  his 
banker  telling  him  he  had  the  best  op- 
eration in  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
then  telling  him  that  the  bank  was  pull- 
ing out  of  its  arrangement  for  financing 
consumer  purchases  of  his  cars.  Another, 
who  last  year  was  one  of  70  dealers  na- 
tionwide to  win  the  Time  Magazine's 
Quality  Dealer  Award  and  one  of  26  im- 
ported car  dealers  to  win  Sports  HIus- 
trated's  Dealer  of  Distinction  Award, 
said  "I  am  a  good  operator.  But  I  can- 
not buck  the  interest  rates  that  I  am 
carrying  now.  I  am  paying  2  points 
over  prime  as  of  yesterday,  or  22  per- 
cent," for  carrying  his  automobile  in- 
ventory. 

The  number  of  new  car  dealers  in 
Maryland  has  declined  to  375  from  some 
410  a  year  ago.  Many  of  these  were 
owned  and  operated  by  first-class  busi- 
nessmen who  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  their  local  communities.  They 
sold  and  serviced  cars,  they  created  jobs, 
they  added  to  the  local  tax  base,  and 
they  often  helped  run  their  local  com- 
munities. Now,  because  of  high  interest 
rates,  they  are  gradually  going  out  of 
business,  and  we  will  all  be  worse  off  for 
it. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  farm- 
mg.  Long-established  fanners,  who  are 
widely  recognized  as  being  among  the 
best  in  the  business,  are  unable  to  work 
with  current  interest  rates,  are  putting 
off  investments  and  letting  land  lie  fal- 
low, and  in  some  instances,  are  leaving 
farming.  The  only  thing  that  has  kept 
many  farmers  going,  according  to  one 
from  southern  Maryland,  is  the  fact  that 
they  love  their  land.  Another,  however, 
sees  many  foreclosures  in  the  months 
ahead  unless  interest  rates  fall. 

Fourth,  current  interest  rates  have 
created  an  absolute  disincentive  to  in- 
vestment. Businessmen  and  women,  even 
in  cases  where  they  can  continue  to 
operate,  now  ask  whether  it  makes  good 
financial  sense  to  do  so  when  they  can 
earn  an  immediate,  greater  return  simply 
by  investing  their  capital  in  money  mar- 
ket funds.  This  striking  disincentive  to 
investment  runs  precisely  counter  to  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  national  economy 
by  promoting  investment. 

Small  businessmen,  auto  dealers, 
farmers  all  testified  that  they  would  be 
better  off  putting  their  money  into  high- 
yield  money-market  certificates  and 
certificates  of  deposit  than  making  new 
productive  investments  in  their  busi- 
nesses. Two  Eastern  Shore  farmers  testi- 
fied that  they  would  be  financially  better 
off  putting  their  net  worths  into  CD's 
than  into  their  farms.  A  Baltimore  small 
businessman  gave  a  graphic  example  of 
how  high  interest  rates  are  undermining 
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the  ability  and  willingness  of  business- 
men to  make  investments  that  will  im- 
prove their  efficiency  and  productivity. 

Fifth,  at  just  the  time  when  State  and 
local  government  jurisdictions  face  sharp 
reductions  in  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government,  they  also  face  seri- 
ous obstacle  in  the  bond  market.  At  pres- 
ent, they  are  obliged  to  pay  rates  above 
13  percent  and  to  shorten  significantly 
the  term  of  their  bond  issues.  Important 
capital  improvements  are  being  deferred, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  economic  infra- 
structure of  local  communities. 

In  Annapolis,  Governor  Hughes  testi- 
fied that  high  interest  rates  have  forced 
him  to  set  up  a  panel  to  find  postponable 
capital  spending,  hoping  that  the  in- 
terest saved  from  a  1-  or  2-year  delay 
will  more  than  offset  the  Increased  cost 
from  Inflation. 

Many  of  our  local  governments,  how- 
ever, just  do  not  have  any  flexibility. 
Charles  Gilchrist,  who  Is  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Executive,  testified  that 
the  increase  in  Interest  rates  just  this 
year  will  add  $2  million  in  first  year  costs 
to  an  $85  million  bond  issue  being  con- 
templated for  this  winter  and  that  they 
have,  as  a  result,  considered  cutting  back 
on  their  borrowing.  But,  as  he  says: 

To  a  great  extent,  that's  impossible  be- 
cause we  have  planned  carefully  for  the 
growth  of  our  capital  structure,  and  It  would 
be  impossible  to  limit  It. 

But  even  In  the  limited  extent  that  we  can 
cut  back  our  capital  program,  we  are  faced 
with  a  "Hobson's  Choice,"  because  the  proj- 
ects are  needed,  not  only  to  meet  health  and 
safety  costs,  but  also  to  meet  the  economic 
development  goals  which  underwrite  our  tax 
base. 

He  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  fall- 
ing to  improve  the  roads  in  the  Shady 
Grove  area — a  high  growth  part  of 
Montgomery  County — would  cost  the 
county  aj>  much  as  $40  million  in  its  tax 
base  from  foregone  development. 

Janet  Hoffman,  a  major  financial  ad- 
viser for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  had  a 
similar  story.  The  city  Is  a  very  prudent 
borrower  poing  to  the  market  only  once 
a  year  for  $35  million  and  it  has  an  im- 
proved credit  rating.  Nonetheless,  she 
reports  that  the  financing  cost  per  mil- 
lion dollars  has  tripled  as  has  the  tax 
rate  needed  to  meet  the  higher  interest 
costs. 

The  dilemma  which  faces  Baltimore 
-  faces  virtually  every  city  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  how  Janet  Hoffman 
summed  it  up: 

We  know  that  our  future  as  a  city  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  finance  caoltal  Improve- 
ments. We  do  have  a  deteriorating  infra- 
structure, and  we  do  need  capital  Improve- 
ments to  continue  to  attract  and  retain  In- 
vestment. But  as  things  now  stand,  we  face 
decreased  borrowing  In  purchase  power 
terms,  regardless  of  need.  We  face  shorter 
maturities  with  an  Inequitable  result.  In 
terms  of  what  generation  is  going  to  be  pay- 
ing for  long-term  improvements.  And  we  face 
intolerably  high  interest  costs. 

Sixth,  mortgage  rates  have  eliminated 
all  but  5  to  10  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies from  the  housing  market.  With  the 


notable  exception  of  luxury  and  vacation 
homes,  residential  construction  is  almost 
at  a  standstill  in  Maryland.  Today's 
mortgage  rates  Impose  a  special  hardship 
on  those  who  must  relocate  for  job 
reasons  or  who  are  in  the  military.  The 
only  families  that  can  cope  with  the 
challenge  of  buying  and  selling  a  home 
under  the  pressure  of  time  are  those  as- 
sociated with  large  firms  which  can  offer 
relocation  assistance  as  a  benefit  of  em- 
ployment. In  such  cases,  the  firm  takes 
over  responsibility  for  the  house  when  a 
move  is  required.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  to  place  small  business  at  an  even 
greater  disadvantage  in  relation  to  larger 
concerns. 

Throughout  the  State  of  Maryland 
today,  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country,  the  mortgage  interest  rate 
Is  above  18  percent.  Realtors  In  every 
part  of  our  State  said  that  an  18-per- 
cent mortgage  rate  puts  the  median- 
priced  home  in  their  area  out  of  reach 
for  all  but  those  with  very  high  incomes. 

For  example,  in  Montgomery  County 
where  the  median -priced  home  Is  now 
around  $115,000,  a  20-percent  down  pay- 
ment would  give  a  mortgage  of  $92,000 
and  at  17-percent  Interest  a  monthly 
payment  of  $1,430.  To  qualify,  a  family 
would  have  to  have  an  income  of  $61,300. 
By  contrast,  with  an  interest  rate  of  12 
percent,  the  monthly  payment  would  be 
$1,065  and  the  required  income  would  be 
$46,000.  That  is  $15,000  in  annual  income 
just  to  qualify  for  the  same  house  at  the 
higher  interest  rate.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  Montgomery  County  families 
have  an  income  over  $61,003.  All  the  rest 
are  priced  out  of  the  market. 

There  is  one  aberration  in  the  hous- 
ing market  that  I  want  particularly  to 
imderscore — a  disturbing  trend  toward  a 
two-tiered  economy.  One  lumber  dealer 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  where 
there  are  virtually  no  homes  being  built 
for  lower-  or  middle- income  people, 
testified  that  there  continues  to  be  a 
boom  in  vacation  and  luxury  homes. 
These  are  the  only  lumber  sales  he  is 
making.  We  risk  a  situation  in  which 
homeowning  becomes  the  prerogative  of 
those  at  the  very  upper  end  of  the  income 
scale  rather  than  a  goal  to  which  most 
Americans  csm  aspire. 

Seventh,  it  is  Impossible  for  a  young 
person  to  take  up  farming  unless,  in  the 
words  of  numerous  witnesses,  he  in- 
herits or  marries  into  it.  There  was  gen- 
eral agreement  among  farmer  witnesses 
that  investment  in  farm  equipment  is 
being  deferred,  with  obvious  adverse  af- 
fects where  productivity  is  concerned. 

The  discouraging  impact  of  high  in- 
terest rates  on  young  farmers  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  example  pro- 
vided by  one  farmer.  At  last  years  in- 
terest rate — 9^^  percent — a  farm  pur- 
chased with  a  $200,000  mortgage  for  30 
years  would  have  a  monthly  payment  of 
$1,718:  at  today's  interest  rate,  the 
monthly  payment  is  $2,212.  an  increase 
of  $494  per  month.  Over  the  30-year  life 
of  the  loan,  total  payments  at  last  year's 
rate  would  have  amoimted  to  $618,000. 


Under  today's  interest  rate,  total  pay- 
ment would  come  to  $796,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $178,000.  This  has  made  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  young  (>eople  to 
get  into  farming  today. 

In  addition,  the  high  cost  of  borrowing 
Is  forcing  many  farmers  to  postpone  pro- 
ductive investments,  which  will  cost  con- 
sumers dearly  as  the  efficiency  of  our 
agricultural  sector  gradually  deterior- 
ates. As  a  farmer  from  southern  Mary- 
land told  the  subcommittee,  patching  up 
old  machinery  to  make  it  go  another  year 
just  is  not  an  efficient  way  to  operate.  It 
adds  to  down  time.  Idles  labor,  and  If 
time  Tvaas  out  on  broken  equipment, 
"you  can  lose  a  crop." 

The  purchase  of  farm  equipment  Is 
obviously  being  deferred  even  though  the 
farmer  calculates  that  the  addition  of 
such  equpment  will  make  him  a  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  producer,  thereby 
increasing  his  productivity.  Yet  when  he 
confronts  the  high  Interest  rates  that 
are  associated  with  acquiring  the  equip- 
ment, he  is  simply  not  able  to  go  for- 
ward. In  fact,  one  Eastern  Shore  farm 
equipment  dealer  said  that  with  today's 
interest  rates,  he  could  not  in  good  con- 
science advise  his  customers  to  purchase 
new  equipment,  even  though  he  cur- 
rently has  over  half  a  million  dollars  In 
Inventory  on  which  he  Is  paying  a  carry- 
ing charge  of  as  much  as  24  percent. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  more  seri- 
ous and  striking  distortions  In  business 
and  community  patterns  which  were 
brought  out  during  the  course  of  these 
hearings.  It  is  clear  that  unless  interest 
rates  are  brought  down  to  a  level  where 
productive  enterprises  can  carry  on  their 
businesses,  our  economy  Is  going  to  lose 
a  whole  range  of  economic  enterprises  of 
proven  efficiency  and  productivity.  The 
witnesses  we  heard  from  were  invariably 
the  leading  business  people  in  their 
fields:  these  were  people  who  have  been 
productive  and  effective  economic  con- 
tributors for  a  sustained  period  of  time. 

The  message  from  all  of  them  was  that 
thev  clearly  carmot  handle  the  situation 
with  which  they  are  now  confronted. 
The  hearings  underscore  the  enormous 
importance  of  addressing  this  Interest 
rate  problem  and  urging  a  prompt 
change  in  policy. 

Madam  President,  last  Friday  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  heard  from  a 
representative  sample  of  Maryland  wit- 
nesses about  the  extraordinarily  severe 
impact  of  the  high  interest  rates  upon 
long  established  and  highly  productive 
economic  enterprises.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  Washington  Post  article 
reporting  on  that  hearing  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Owners  Sat  Rates  Force  Closihcs  or 
Small  Martland  FniMS 
(By  Jane  Seaberry) 
High  Interest  rates  are  forcing  hundreds 
of  small  businesses  to  shut  down  In  Mary- 
land, five  state  business  officials  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  yesterday. 
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"It's  not  our  fault."  said  Martin  Poretsky 
of  Poretsky  and  Starr  Inc..  a  Bethesda 
builder.  He  said  soon  the  only  two  kinds  of 
borne  builders  left  will  be  broke  and  out  of 
business,  and  "you're  talking  about  estab- 
lished, well-managed  firms." 

The  1980s  was  supposed  to  be  the  decade 
of  housing  demand  because  the  Baby  Boom 
generation  was  of  prime  home-buying  age. 
Poretsky  said.  But,  instead,  "We  are  in  a 
crisis." 

Poretsky  and  other  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunittee  on  how  high  interest  rates  are 
affecting  them.  Sen.  Paul  Sarbanes  (D-Md.) 
said  "the  problems  created  by  continuing 
high  interest  rates  are  approaching  crisis 
proportions." 

Sarbanes  said  in  written  testimony  that  a 
Silver  Spring  Oldsmobile  dealer  told  him  that 
Interest  expenses  have  surpassed  rent  and  ad- 
vertising as  the  largest  Item  on  the  balance 
sheet  for  many  cor  dealers.  The  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  car  in  a  dealer's  Inventory  has  risen 
from  $85  last  year  to  $214  because  of  the 
Interest  costs.  Sarbanes  said. 

BUI  Calms,  owner  of  Bill  Cairns  Pontlac, 
said  four  years  ago  he  made  plans  to  build 
a  new  showroom  in  Marlow  Heights  and  had 
a  commitment  for  a  loan  at  914  percent. 
The  project  was  delayed  and  couldn't  begin 
until  last  year,  but  then  the  banker  backed 
out.  of  hi?  loan  commiTment.  Ca:rn5  said 
Calms  then  got  another  loan,  but  the 
Interest  rates  are  strangling  him  financially, 
he  said. 

"During  the  last  10  months,  I  paid  $1  mil- 
lion in  interest  alone,"  Calms  said.  "That's  a 
staggering  figure.  That's  about  twice  what  I 
should  have  paid,  without  a  doubt." 

R.  Hursey  Porter,  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Association  of  Realtors,  said  the  real 
estate  industry  Is  reaching  a  crisis  stage  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates.  He  said  more 
than  70  percent  of  ssJes  by  his  company  used 
creative  financing  rather  than  conventional 
mortgages.  Sales  have  been  off  in  the  past 
two  years  by  about  one-third. 

The  problem  of  selling  a  home  is  even 
harder  for  those  who  are  forced  from  their 
Jobs. 

Poretsky  said  rates  are  so  high  that 
"neither  a  senator  nor  congressman  nor  the 
governor  of  Maryland  could  afford  a  $90,000 
town  house"  in  the  Maryland  suburbs  with 
current  mortgage  Interest  rates  hovering  be- 
tween 17  percent  and  18  percent. 

"What  benefit  Is  being  derived  from  the 
ruinations  of  business?"  Poretsky  asked. 

Earlier,  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. defenrJed  the  president's  new  proposed 
budget  cuts  and  added  that  high  interest 
rates  aren't  all  bad.  People  who  have  invested 
money  )n  interest-bearing  instruments  are 
benefitting  from  the  rates,  Weidenbaum  said. 

He  defended  proposed  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams, saying  "we  have  in  effect  launched  the 
largest  and  most  effective  antipoverty  pro- 
gram." He  said  the  Reagan  administration 
program  has  produced  private-sector  Jobs 
"and  not  make-work  Jobs." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Surely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
Senator  but  also  a  brilliant  economist. 
I  think  few  people  realize  that  he  .served 
on  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  served  with  great  distinction.  He  also 
has  a  very  fine  academic  background  and 


a  fine  record  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate. 

But  I  am  very  puzzled  about  his  re- 
marks on  this  matter.  I  think  all  of  us 
realize  he  is  dead  right  in  saying  that 
high  interest  rates  are  the  cruel  cutting 
edge  of  inflation.  They  are  the  No.  1  issue 
I  have  encountered  in  my  State,  along 
wi<^h  social  securitv.  It  certainly  is  hav- 
ing a  devastating  effect,  as  the  Senator 
says  so  well,  on  homebuilders.  farmers, 
the  auto  industry,  and  it  is  contributing 
to  our  deficit,  some  $82.5  billion  or  more 
in  interest  costs  that  are  adding  to  the 
deficit. 

But  with  all  that,  however.  I  did  not 
get  the  Senator  from  Maryland's  pre- 
scription as  to  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  do  about  it  that  President  Reagan 
can  tell  them. 

I  am  told  that  Secretary  Regan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chairman 
Volcker  frequently  meet  and  talk.  That 
was  the  testimony  of  both  Volcker  and 
Regan  before  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. They  understand  each  other's 
views. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland,  who.  as  I  say,  Is 
a  brilliant  man  and  outstanding  econ- 
omist and  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  this  area,  what  he  thinks 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  specifically 
can  do.  He  said.  "Do  not  open  the  flood- 
gates," and  he  and  I  agree  on  that.  If 
they  are  not  going  to  provide  for  mone- 
tizing the  national  debt — and  I  take  it 
that  is  what  he  means  by  not  opening 
the  floodgates,  not  goin?  to  buy  up  the 
national  debt  substantially — what  can 
they  do  that  would  be  something  sub- 
stantial and  reasonably  permanent  to 
bring  interest  rates  down  when  we  have 
the  kind  of  deficit  we  have  and  we  face 
the  kind  of  deficits  we  face  in  the  future? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President, 
let  me  respond  to  the  Senator  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion.  First  of  all,  the  Senator 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Regan  consults  with  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Volcker.  I  simply 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  it  is  my  perception 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  his  way  with  respect  to  financial 
policy  in  this  country,  there  may  not  be 
a  small  business  sector  left  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Now  that  to  some  extent  is  a  side 
issue  to  what  we  are  addressing  here  to- 
day, but  I  simply  want  to  underscore 
my  very  deep  concern  about  the  direc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the 
American  economy  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  would  have  this 
country  move. 

On  the  direct  question,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  earlier  himself  alluded 
to  the  testimony  of  Walter  Heller  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  the 
course  of  that  testimony  Walter  Heller 
said  the  following,  and  I  am  now  quot- 
ing: 

The  Fed  itself  should  now  be  in  a  position 
to  show  a  little  self-restraint  in  pushing  for 


further  monetary  restraint.  Granted  it  is 
mighty  hard  to  read  the  money  supply  tea 
leaves  (one  of  the  Inherent  defecu  of  mone- 
tarism). But  with  MlB  (both  adjusted  and 
unadjusted)  running  below  the  Fed's  tar- 
gets (even  with  M2  running  a  bit  above), 
there  seems  to  be  some  technical  leeway 
for  a  bit  of  relief.  Also  with  overall  economic 
activity  relatively  sluggish,  and  with  favor- 
able breaks  on  the  inflation  front  (oil,  food 
and  housing  prices  and  import  prices  being 
the  main  case  In  point)  some  letup  in  Fed- 
eral credit  stringency  is  now  in  order.  This 
would  not  relieve  us  of  the  basic  contradic- 
tion in  Reaganomics,  but  would  allow  some 
casing  of  interest  rates  in  the  short  run. 

I  submit  there  is  a  wide  area  between 
the  rigid  inflexible  posture  which  the 
Fed  has  taken  and  the  "opening  of  the 
floodgates"  where  reasonable  consulta- 
tion can  take  place  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  lead 
to  a  more  moderate  and  accommodating 
Fed  policy  which  will  enable  interest- 
sensitive  industries  to  function.  They 
are  against  the  wall  today. 

Simply  to  say  to  them,  "Well,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  wait:  one  day,  some- 
how, some  day,  it  is  going  to  turn  out  all 
right"  is  not  an  adequate  response  to 
very  productive  enterprises  which  have 
made  a  substantial  and  continuing  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
They  just  cannot  cope  with  the  present 
situation.  The  record  is  replete  with  re- 
ports to  that  effect. 

Now,  we  have  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Heller,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
economists,  which  recognizes  some  room 
for  the  Fed  to  accommodate. 

The  Melcher  amendment  does  not 
stipulate  what  the  policy  should  be.  It 
caUs  upon  the  President  to  engage  in 
consultation  and  thereby  underscore  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  bringing 
forth  this  proposition  and  for  the  rea- 
soned proposal  which  he  has  put  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  just  a  little  bit  further,  and  I  apolo- 
gize for  detaining  him.  But  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said  that  the  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  has  advocated  policies 
that  could  have  a  perverse  and  unfortu- 
nate effect  on  small  business.  That  was 
in  response  to  my  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  have  talked,  have  communi- 
cations and  understand  each  other. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  under- 
stand how  he  can  expect  President  Rea- 
gan, who  is  the  man  who  appointed 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan,  takes  his  ad- 
vice from  Treasury  Secretary  Regan, 
works  closely  with  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  to  give  Chairman  Volcker  any 
different  advice.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  why  the  Senator 
puts  so  much  stock  in  the  notion  that 
there  could  be  some  easing  of  interest 
rates  in  the  short  run  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Walter  Heller,  for  whom  I  also  have 
great  regard  and  certainly  whom  I  have 
brought  up  myself. 
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The  fundamental  problem  here — 
and  I  think  it  should  be  very  clear— is 
that  the  American  investors  simply  do 
not  believe  we  have  a  handle  on  inflation 
or  a  handle  on  interest  rate  policy.  They 
can  see  it  on  this  particular  bill.  We  are 
not  discussing  the  Melcher  amendment 
as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation.  It  goes 
on  a  bill  which  would  increase  the  debt 
limit  by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  pav- 
ing the  way  during  the  next  year  for 
further  deficit  financing  and,  in  the  pro- 
cess, means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  involved  in  mvading  the 
credit  markets,  soaking  up  available 
credit  and  driving  interest  rates  even 
higher. 

Under  these  circumstances.  President 
Reagan  has  spoken  out  frequently  in 
favor  of  a  restrained  monetary  policy, 
and  one  of  his  principal  advisers,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  Murray  Weidenbaum,  has 
pointed  out  that  that  is  the  principal, 
anti-inflation  posture.  To  call  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  discuss  with  Paul  Volcker 
to  have  an  easier  monetary  policy,  which 
might  possibly,  marginally  ease  interest 
rates  for  a  little  bit,  ssems  to  me  to  be  a 
policy  which  ignores  the  fundamental 
problem  which,  as  I  say.  is  one  that  we 
confront  today  and  which  we  should 
confront  by  taking  a  very  deep,  skeptical 
look  at  it. 

And  I  am  going  to  try  to  amend  the 
budget  resolution  to  bring  down  the 
enormous  mcrease  which  has  been  pro- 
posed here,  which  obviously  is  paving  the 
way  for  further  very  heavy  Government 
deficits 

Mr.  SAPBANES.  L'Jt  me  simply  say  to 
the  Senator,  first  of  all  that  Retting  in- 
terest rate?  down  to  a  more  reasonable 
le'i'el  would  not  contribute  to  inflation. 
It  is  my  assertion  that  it  would  help  to 
check  inflRttrn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  it  would. 
We  do  not  argtie  about  that.  It  is  how 
we  do  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  concession  from  the  Senator,  be- 
cause, obviously,  that  is  an  important 
judgment  to  make. 

The  high  interest  ratns  are  actually 
boosting  the  cost  of  living,  contribut- 
mg  to  the  inflation.  They  boost  the  cost 
of  carrying  the  debt,  contribute  to  the 
deficit,  and  throw  people  out  of  work, 
the  most  nonproductive  consequence  of 
Federal  policy  that  I  can  imagine. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin cited  Walter  Heller  earlier  in  the 
course  of  making  one  of  his  points.  That 
is,  of  course,  why  I  made  reference  to 
one  of  the  approaches  wnach  former 
Chairman  of  *.he  Council  of  Economic 
.\dvisers  Heller  liad  proposed. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Heller's  very  percei^tive  statement 
about  the  damaging  impacts  and  the 
high  cost  of  the  curreni-ly  very  high  in- 
terest rates  upon  the  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 


Among  ibe  uiiaiu^iug  luipucts  and  high 
cuakS  oi  uur  lotVcixAig  iiiio'esi  riiies,  uue 
.saouid  bear  in  nuud  lue  loiiowuig. 

iuipdci  oil  level  oi  economic  aci.ity:  the 
must.  ui)v'ioui>  unpurl  of  uuivieuuut  iiione- 
..ary  restriction  i&  the  suppreoSion  of  eco- 
nomic expansion,  in  a  sense,  it  is  hard  to 
uiauie  me  red  for  this.  Ibe  Reagau  Admin- 
istration has  no  aiii.i-inUatlouary  progioui 
of  us  uwn  ^uxct-pt  lor  some  long-run  im- 
pacts of  deregulation  and  invesi.meiii.  stimu- 
lus), in  lac,  it  Ua;>  a  pro-indationary  fiscal 
piograai.  ihe  Jo'o  of  curouig  iiiliaiiuu  and 
in  iiie  proceos  laliing  the  zip  oui.  oi  e-jiiomic 
expansion,  is  assigned  to  the  i-ed. 

The  impact  on  investment:  the  conflict 
between  liscal  and  monetary  pol.cy  is  typi- 
fied evcn  more  sharply  In  the  area  of  busi- 
ness invcbimeiit.  The  most  generous  tax 
breaks  for  savings  and  inv.btuient  in  U.S. 
history— and  probably  the  most  liberal  tax 
treatment  of  investment  in  the  industrial 
world — shew  no  sigiis  ol  being  able  to  over- 
come the  stultifying  effect  of  high  interest 
rates  in  1981-82.  Tne  recent  Department  of 
Commerce  survey,  confirmed  by  the  Confer- 
ence Board  surevy.  shows  business  fixed 
Investment  flat  in  real  terms  for  1981-82. 

The  impact  on  housing  and  autos:  the 
brutal  blow  to  these  industries  is  so  well 
documented  as   to  require  no  comment. 

The  impact  on  thrift  institutions,  small 
and  medium  business,  and  .state-local  gov- 
ernments: here  again,  forced  mergers  of 
.savings  and  loan  companies,  a  rising  tide 
of  bankruptcies,  and  shattering  impacts  on 
state-local  borrowing  are  all  too  apparent. 
Impacts  on  foreign  economies:  our  high 
Interest  rates  are  forcing  restrictive  policies 
on  cur  trading  partners  thai:  account  in 
.significant  part  for  their  itaenunt  economies. 
The  LDC's  are  also  finding  the  reflnanc.ng 
of  their  dollar  debts  a  grievous  burden. 

Impact  on  cost  Inflation:  as  monetary 
pollc;  pushes  money  costs  to  business  and 
home  bu^ers  Into  the  14-25  percent  range, 
one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Its  role 
in  damping  down  demand  Inflation  (which, 
'ncldenially,  ha.s  no:  bee  .  cur  piobiem  since 
1970)  comes  a;  an  ever-lncrea,slng  price  of 
hig'icr  cost  Infiatliin.  The  rise  in  nat  interest 
burdens  of  non-financial  corpor.»ions  is  oiio 
case  in  point:  Fi-om  an  average  of  5iO  bli'io:! 
z.  year  in  1076-73.  that  burden  rn.~9  to  $56 
bilUon  in  198.1  and  v.os  runnir-;  ot  a  rate  of 
$62  billion  in  the  first  half  of  1981.  (One 
might  nolo  that  this  huge  debt  b.'-tlen  tends 
to  give  business  a  veste-j  interest  In  infia- 
ticn— a  sudden  drcp  iii  prict  advances  in 
the  face  of  soaring  fixed  charges  on  .msinos.! 
debt  would  nut  a  tremendous  squteze  on 
profit  ma.'-ijin.s.  What  we  are  wirnessin!»  Is  a 
transfer  of  the  ris'Ks  of  inflation  from  the 
lender  to  the  borrower.!  Th3  other  case  in 
point  is  that  of  mortgage  financing  costs — 
now  exceeding  18  pe.-cent — which  have  a 
maenified  impact  on  the  consumer  price 
index. 

Impact  on  the  budget:  interest  costs  are 
the  fastest-rising  and  ".east-cmtroUable 
malcr  component  of  the  federa!  budget.  As 
aiprainsr  an  11  percent  rate  of  increase  in 
ihp  nudget  as  a  whole,  and  15  percent  for 
transfer  payments.  Interest  costs  have  been 
r:.ilng  at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent  in  the 
past  decade.  For  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
ballooning  interest  rates  represent  a  signif- 
icant part  of  the  bailooiMng  d>?ficlt8  that  are 
leading  to  such  Intense  pressure  for  budge' 
cuts. 

It  Is  already  apparent  that  super-high  In- 
terest rates  operate  with  sharply  differential 
impacts  on  various  segments  of  the  e-onomy. 
It  Is  worthy  o!  special  note  that  there  Is  a 
fairly  systematic  bias  as  between  the  eco- 


nomically strong  businesses  and  indlviduftla 
that  can  In  good  part  shield  themselves  (or 
actually  profit)  from  high  interest  rates  and 
tne  economically  weak  units  that  bear  the 
brunt. 

As  CBO  puts  it  In  lu  September  10,  1981. 
Report  (page  Si)  : 

"For  business  firms  and  individuals  in  high 
income-tax  brackets,  real  after-tax  interest 
rates  may  not  have  risen  sufliclently  to 
dampen  their  business  activities  severely. 
The  impact  varies  greatly,  however,  depend- 
ing on  the  tax  situation.  For  business  firms 
that  have  little  or  no  profits,  the  real  costs  of 
borrowing  are  significantly  higher." 

Even  more  patently,  high  interest  rates 
form  a  part  of  a  pattern  of  shifting  burdens 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  income  groups 
that  is  now  in  process.  Granted,  high  Interest 
rates  stack  the  deck  against  the  poor  and 
near-poor  In  somewhat  more  subtle  ways 
than  denying  them  net  tax  cuts  (while  con- 
ferring generous  tax  cuts  and  lavish  "tax 
expenditures"  on  the  well-to-do)  and  cut- 
ting CETA.  food  stamps.  Medicaid  and  the 
like  First,  they  are  hurt  as  net  debtors  or 
would-be  debtors  who  want  to  buy  a  car  or 
house.  Second,  they  will  be  the  primary  tar- 
gets of  further  budget  cuts  required  to  offset 
the  unantlcioated  rise  in  interest  on  the 
public  debt  ($5  billion  or  more  in  fiscal  1982 
alone).  And  third,  monetary  restriction  used 
as  a  more  traditional  anti-Inflation  instru- 
ment to  curb  inflation  by  slack  and  slow 
growth  will  put  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
unemployment  ladder  once  more  into  the 
front  iines  of  our  defenses  aeainst  inflation. 
And  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  cut- 
backs in  social  programs  arising  out  of  the 
grinding  combination  of  excessive  tax  cuts, 
bl;;  defense  boosts,  and  high  interest  rates 
are  not  fust  a  human  I'sue  but  an  economic 
issue.  Dimin'shed  Investment  In  infrastruc- 
ture, in  health,  safety,  education,  training 
and  research.  Ignores  the  true  secret  weapon 
of  20th  Century  American  economic  growth, 
iinmely.  investment  in  human  ca-iltal.  The 
recent  Conference  Board  Colloquium  on  Al- 
ternatives fo'  Economic  Pollcv — while  asn«e- 
ine  on  the  necessity  of  budeetarv  trimming, 
dereeulation.  and  stimulation  of  business 
capital  formation — returned  to  this  theme 
a?ain  and  a?aln.  As  the  reuort  on  the  Collo- 
q"'iim.  tJ  S  Economic  Policy  Issues  for  the 
I980's.  stated: 

"\  pervasive  feellne.  running  through  the 
r'ccrd  cf  th»  C^'i^'^uium.  i=  thi*  'h°  i--ii''S 
of  human  capital  in  the  United  State';  have 
-eceived  much  too  little  attention  for  much 
tro  Ion?  a  time."  There  was  deep  concern 
with  the  problem  of  putting  "more  emphasis 
on  human  car)ital  development  as  a  neces- 
sary c-molement  to  measures  to  encourage 
more  physical  cenital  investment."  All  told. 
ReafTBnomlcs  hsis  been  moving  In  the  op- 
posite direction 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
let  me  .just  say  very  briefly,  in  response, 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  But  he  and  I  do  not 
a?ree  on  what  the  high  interest  rates 
are  doing  to  this  country.  We  both  de- 
plore them.  We  are  both  against  them. 
We  both  recognize  they  are  wrong  We 
both  recognize  they  are  deenpnintr  the 
deficit  and  they  are  making  it  impossible 
for  homebuilders.  farmers,  and  auto 
dealers  and  others.  They  are  draining 
the  economy  and  creating  unemploy- 
ment. The  question  is  what  we  do  about 
them. 

In  my  view,  it  will  do  absolutely  no 
i;ood  at  all  to  mandate  President  Reagan 
to  talk  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board  about  it  or  try  to  jaw- 
bone him  on  it.  President  Reagan  can  do 
this  if  he  wants  to.  He  will  do  it  if  he 
wants  to.  I  do  not  believe  any  amend- 
ment or  resolution  passed  by  Congress 
can  hardly  dictate  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  do. 

There  is  something  Congress  can  do 
and  can  do  on  this  particular  bill,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  to  reduce  the  debt  limit 
that  has  been  set  in  the  bill,  which  is 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  higher  than  it 
needs  to  be. 

If  we  really  mean  business  about  hav- 
ing an  anti-inflation  policy,  an  anti- 
high-interest  rate  policy,  the  way  to  Ao 
it  is  to  cut  Government  spending.  I'he 
way  to  do  it  is  to  balance  the  budget,  if 
necessary,  by  talcing  on  some  painful 
tax  increases  in  the  consumption  area. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  talks  between  the 
President  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  or  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  or  even  between  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  not 
going  to  help. 

I  think  if  Paul  Sarbanes.  brilliant  as 
he  is,  was  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  now.  under  the  present  sit- 
uation he  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  follow  roughly  the  policy  that  is  being 
followed  by  Chairman  Volcker.  He  might 
be  able  to  provide  a  somewhat  easier  sit- 
uation, maybe  a  point  or  two  or  half  a 
percentage  point  in  the  discount  rate.  It 
might  be  lowered.  There  might  be  some- 
what more  accommodating  policy  of  the 
open  market  activities  in  buying  Fed- 
eral securities.  There  might  be  a  mar- 
ginal change  in  that  direction. 

But  the  only  fundamental  difference 
could  come  if  Congress  itself — this 
body — stands  up  to  its  responsibility, 
and.  at  long  last,  after  20  years  of  vir- 
tually unbroken  deficits,  insists  on  not 
just  talking  about  balancing  a  budget  3 
or  4  years  from  now.  but  mandates  ac- 
tion on  this  debt  limit  bill  that  requires 
Congress  to  bring  the  spending  and  reve- 
nues of  this  Government  under  control 
and  do  it  promptly,  do  it  clearly,  and  dc 
it  decisively. 

We  can  do  it.  and  we  can  do  it  on  this 
bill.  For  us  to  try  to  do  it  by  conversation 
between  a  couple  of  executives,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  ducking  the  point.  It  will  not 
have  a  permanent,  it  will  not  have  a 
significant,  and  it  will  not  have  a  genuine 
effect  on  the  level  of  interest  rates. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Traditionally,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  been  very  much 
guided  by  the  position  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  t 
think  this  resolution,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  pin- 
points that  past  guidance.  The  Fed  is 
independent,  but  it  has  looked  for  sig- 
nals from  the  executive  branch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  resolution  is 
saying  in  effect  that  the  President  ought 
to  send  the  Fed  a  different  signal  than 


the  administration  has  been  communi- 
cating to  them.  We  have  a  prime  rate 
that  has  not  fallen  below  17.5  percent 
this  year,  and  has  gone  as  high  as  21  per- 
cent; the  mortgage  rate  in  many  finan- 
cial institutions  is  over  18  percent,  the 
highest  it  has  ever  been ;  the  interest  rate 
on  tax-free  municipal  bonds  is  now  over 
1 1  percent,  twice  what  local  governments 
had  to  pay  only  4  years  ago.  This  extra- 
ordinarily high  interest  rate  is  impacting 
upon  the  economy  in  a  completely  coun- 
terproductive fashion. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Fed  could  mod- 
erate its  policy  and  that  that  moderation, 
in  fact,  would  contribute  to  the  fight  on 
inflation.  Currently  extremely  high  in- 
terest rates  are  giving  a  push  to  inflation 
and  a  push  to  a  larger  deficit.  A  more 
reasonable  policy,  far  short  of  opening 
the  floodgates,  but  enabling  the  home- 
building  sector,  the  auto  dealers,  small 
business  people,  small  farmers,  water- 
men— all  of  those  sectors  which  are  so 
heavily  dependent  upon  a  reasonable  in- 
terest rate  policy — to  resume  a  normal 
level  of  activity,  or  something  at  least 
approximately  that,  would  help  to  get  the 
economy  on  a  better  keel.  Right  now  they 
are  flghting  an  absolute  survival  action. 
It  would  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  infla- 
tion. It  would  put  people  to  work,  thereby 
making  them  taxpayers  again.  It  would 
ease  the  cost  of  carrying  the  debt.  It 
would  get  the  economy  moving  in  a  more 
productive  and  efficient  direction.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  thrust  of  this  reso- 
lution and  it  is  why  I  support  it. 

The  time  is  now.  There  are  sectors  of 
the  economy  which  simply  cannot  with- 
stand what  is  happening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher).  Senator  Melcher's  amend- 
ment continues  my  concern  that  high  in- 
terest rates  are,  indeed,  starting  to  un- 
ravel this  Nation's  economy.  If  we  do 
not  have  some  relief  from  these  high  in- 
terest rates  sopn,  our  economy  is  going 
to  continue  to  nosedive  and  our  efforts 
to  balance  the  budget  will  come  to 
naught.  Any  talk  of  an  economic  recovery 
in  this  country  is  just  that — talk. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  a  critic 
of  high  interest  rates  under  both  the  Car- 
ter administration  and  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Reagan.  I  was 
the  first  Senator  to  offer  a  resolution  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  have  appropriate  con- 
gressional conunittees  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  look  into  the  feasibility 
of  having  a  "dual  prime  rate"  that  would 
provide  lower  cost  credit  to  those  sectors 
of  the  economy  that  have  been  devas- 
tated with  high  interest  rates. 

Housing  production  is  at  an  alltime 
low.  The  annual  rate  of  sales  of  existing 
homes  has  dropped  from  4  million  units 
in  November  1978  to  2.2  million  in  Au- 


gust of  1981.  Average  mortgage  rates  are 
at  least  17  percent  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  One-third  of  this  Nation's 
homebuilders  have  already  left  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  chief  economist  of  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders  is  urging 
many  others  to  do  the  same  because  they 
simply  cannot  make  ends  meet  in  the 
homebuilding  business. 

The  housing  industry  is  currently  suf- 
fering from  the  deepest  recession  in  its 
postwar  history.  Housing  starts  are  at 
an  annual  current  rate  now  of  937,000 
and  are  expected  to  average  only  1.2 
million  units  for  1981,  virtually  the  same 
as  last  year. 

We  expect  only  1.5  million  housing 
starts  in  1982,  and  1.8  million  starts  in 
1983. 

Since  the  underlying  demand  for  re- 
placement and  new  housing  is  about  2 
m;iUon  units  per  year,  housing  supply 
is  expected  to  continue  far  below  the 
underlying  housing  demand.  The  im- 
plication is  for  housing  to  be  in  short 
supply  throughout  the  1980's  as  indus- 
try capacity  will  not  be  able  to  both 
supply  the  growing  needs  of  expected 
demographic  demands  and  the  leftover 
unsupplied  demands  of  the  current 
housing  recession.  This  will  only  add 
to  future  increases  in  housing  prices  and 
rents,  and  increased  upward  pressure  on 
the  long-term  rate  of  inflation. 

Well,  what  about  business  generally? 
Business  failures,  and  most  of  those  are 
small  businesses  with  liabilities  of  $1 
million  or  less,  are  reaching  astronomi- 
cal levels.  Business  failures  are  40-per- 
cent right  now  over  the  1980  levels.  If 
the  overall  business  failure  rate  exceeds 
17,000  by  the  end  of  this  year,  we  will 
have  in  this  country  the  highest  level 
of  business  failures  since  1933  during  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression. 

I  told  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Volcker,  about  a 
week  and  a  half  ago  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
that  if  we  continued  on  this  present  pol- 
icy of  high  interest  rates,  and  trying  to 
wring  inflation  out  of  this  economy  us- 
ing only  monetary  policy,  we  were  going 
to  end  up  with  a  strong  currency  all 
right;  we  were  going  to  end  up  with  no 
infiation,  but  we  were  also  going  to  end 
up  precisely  the  way  we  did  beginning 
in  1929  with  almost  50  percent  of  the 
population  unemployed  and  with  an 
economy  totally  devastated. 

I  have  commented  many,  many  times 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  high  interest 
rates  were  dealing  a  major  blow  to  our 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget.  Just  the 
other  day  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice indicated  that  interest  rate  costs 
would  exceed  by  some  $40  billion  pre- 
vious estimates  put  forward  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Also,  if  high  interest  rates 
slow  our  economic  growth  just  one  point, 
we  will  see  a  shortfall  of  some  $38  billion 
in  Federal  revenues. 

Madam  President,  the  time  for  study 
on  this  issue  has  passed.  While  we  cer- 
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tainly  can  benefit  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  In- 
terest Rates,  as  embodied  in  this  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Stennis.  myself,  and  other  Democratic 
colleagues,  we  also  need  to  take  some 
positive  action  in  the  short  run  to  bring 
interest  rates  down,  especially  for  all 
small  businesses,  for  homebuilders.  or 
what  is  left  of  them,  for  the  automobile 
dealers,  or  what  is  left  of  that  sick  in- 
dustry, and  farmers  who  make  up  main 
street  in  America. 

Senator  Melcher's  resolution,  which  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor,  is  a  good  meas- 
ure. It  directs  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  jawbone  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  on  the  matter  of 
interest  rates. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  questioned 
David  Stockman  about  the  economy  and 
the  state  of  the  economy  when  he  came 
before  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee leading  up  to  his  confirmation, 
he  stated  that  the  Reagan  economic  re- 
covery program  was  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  if  we  did  not  bring  interest  rates 
down,  the  economic  recovery  program 
simply  would  not  work. 

Well,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stockman  on 
this  premise,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
is  happening.  We  have  cut  taxes  to  stim- 
ulate investment  and  savings.  We  cut 
spending  to  reduce  Federal  deficits  and 
keep  the  National  Government  from 
crowding  the  private  sector  out  of  the 
bond  market.  But.  Madam  President, 
we  have  not  directly  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  high-interest  rates.  The  adminis- 
tration has  been  very  silent  on  its  efforts 
to  revise  the  tight  money  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Paul  Volcker. 

This  amendment  puts  that  silence  to 
an  end  It  direct.-?  the  President  to  take 
the  matter  on  directly  and  to  work  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

Frankly.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
President  would  not  wish  to  take  on  that 
responsibility  directly.  Therefore.  Mad- 
am President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
amendment  so  that  we  can  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  care  about  the 
economic  problems  brought  on  by  high 
interest  rates  and  so  that  we  can  take 
some  positive  steps  in  the  direction  of 
truly  getting  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram working. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  intend 
to  move  to  table  this  proposal — I  guess 
it  is  an  amendment — as  soon  as  every- 
one has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
But  I  hope  that  we  can  move  along  and 
get  onto  some  substantive  amendments, 
if  there  are  any  substantive  amendments 
to  come  from  the  other  side.  To  me,  this 
amendment  does  nothing  that  is  not  al- 
ready being  done.  It  says  we  ought  to 
have  consultation  between  the  President 


and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  sug- 
gest that  that  already  is  going  on  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Even  more  importantly.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  those  who  speak  for  the  amend- 
ment, I  suggest  that  one  way  we  can 
make  certain  we  bring  interest  rates 
down  is  to  start  taking  a  look  at  some 
of  the  spending  that  has  been  going  on 
in  Congress  for  the  past  20  years  and 
start  voting  to  cut  some  of  that  spend- 
ing— whether  it  is  in  agriculture  or  in 
education,  or  in  any  other  matter  that 
comes  to  the  floor. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  Americans, 
including  Mr.  Volcker,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  was 
appointed  by  President  Carter  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate — I  am  not  certain 
of  the  exact  vote,  but  I  think  there  were 
not  many  dissenting  votes — that  Con- 
gress has  only  made  a  downpayment.  We 
did  agree  finally  to  cut  spending.  The 
President  suggested  last  Thursday  that 
we  ought  to  try  it  one  more  time.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  from  an  ABC  poll  taken 
over  the  weekend,  that  60  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  President. 
We  ought  to  have  another  12  percent  in 
spending  cuts,  if  necessary,  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984. 

Madam  President,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  who  want  to  wish  the  problem 
away.  That  is  about  what  this  amend- 
ment is,  a  wish.  But  we  are  considering 
adding  it  to  the  debt  ceiling  measure, 
which  might  jeopardize  the  Govern- 
ments paying  its  bills  come  Thursday  or 
Friday.  This  Senator  is  informed  that  a 
vote  on  the  debt  ceiling  in  the  House 
would  probably  be  in  deep  difficulty  at 
this  point.  No  one  wants  to  raise  the 
debt,  and  no  one  wants  to  cut  spending. 
I  Mr.  EAST  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
support  the  Senator  in  his  motion  to 
table.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  lot  of  merit 
and  food  for  thought  contained  in  the 
amendment,  but,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
comes  before  us  as  something  of  ur- 
gency. We  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ate will  pass  the  debt  limit  bill  or  not.  If 
it  does  pass  the  debt  limit  bill,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  House  is  going  to  pass 
the  bill. 

Senators  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  since  a  new  President  is  in,  those  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  have  not 
fully  learned  how  to  act  as  though  they 
are  in  the  majority,  and  those  on  the 
Democratic  side  have  not  fully  learned 
how  to  act  as  though  they  are  in  the  mi- 
nority. As  a  matter  of  responsibility,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pass  this  debt  limit 
bill.  Otherwise,  it  would  undermine  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  not  only  here 
but  in  the  world  markets.  It  would  prob- 
ably increase  interest  rates  if  people 
have  less  confidence  in  the  word  of  Uncle 
Sam  that  he  will  pay  his  honest  obliga- 
tions, and  if  we  fail  to  pass  a  bill  which 
would  give  us  the  right  and  the  power  to 
pay  the  outstanding  obligations  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  pass  this  bill; 


then  those  who  want  to  talk  about  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  and  interest  rates 
would.  I  hope,  raise  those  issues  on  other 
measures  that  do  not  have  the  same  ur- 
gent need  of  enactment  as  the  bill  that 
we  have  here. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  a 
letter  to  the  majority  leader,  which  I  be- 
lieve was  put  into  the  Record.  He  has 
sent  communications  to  others  of  us 
which  might  well  be  made  part  of  the 
Record.  Right  now.  the  Treasury  is  be- 
ing required  to  postpone  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties involved  in  this  legislation.  That 
being  the  case,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  fine  arguments  that  have  been  made 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  well  for  us  to  pass  this 
bill  the  way  it  came  to  us  so  the  Govern- 
ment can  go  ahead  and  pay  its  outstand- 
ing obligations  in  an  orderly  fashion.  We 
should  not  create  the  chaos  that  would 
occur  in  the  event  this  bill  is  not  on  the 
President's  desk  in  time  to  permit  the 
Treasury  to  finance  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion the  obligations  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  I  want  also  to 
indicate  that  no  one  is  anything  but 
well-intentioned  in  regard  to  this 
amendment.  None  of  us — the  President, 
the  Congress,  or  any  of  our  constitu- 
ents— wants  the  interest  rates  to  con- 
tinue at  the  rate  they  are  today.  The 
issue  is  not  whether  they  want  high  in- 
terest rates  on  a  long-term  basis.  The 
amendment  would  urge  a  return  to  the 
easy  money  policies  of  the  past  which 
have  led  to  chronically  low  investment 
and  double-digit  inflation.  I  might  say 
we  have  made  some  progress  with  infla- 
tion. The  amendment  is  premature.  We 
need  a  period  to  test  the  new  economic 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

It  also  attacks  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  By  statute,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  independent  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  seems  to  me 
this  would  direct  otherwise. 

It  also,  in  my  view.  Mr.  President,  con- 
stitutes an  unnecessary  Federal  inter- 
vention in  an  otherwise  free  market. 

I  shall  have  put  in  the  Record,  if  it 
has  not  already  been  done,  and  I  shall 
make  a  check  with  the  clerk,  an  an- 
nouncement in  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  from  Donald  T. 
Regan.  Treasury  Secretary: 

As  I  advised  you  this  mornintg.  the  Treas- 
ury postponed  today's  scheduled  auction  of 
$9.0  billion  Treasury  bills.  This  action  was 
tai^en  because  the  bills  were  scheduled  to  be 
delivered  to  purchasers  on  October  1.  after 
the  current  temporary  debt  limit  of  S985 
billion  expires.  Until  action  Is  taken  to  raise 
and  extend  the  debt  limit,  no  securities  can 
be  Issued. 

Mr.  President,  as  indicated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  there 
is  a  certain  urgencv.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  will  say.  well,  there  is  always 
an  ureency.  Debt  ceilines  are  always 
brouEht  to  the  floor  at  the  last  minute 
and  there  is  always  a  plea  from  whoever 
may  be  managing  the  bill  that  we  cannot 
do  anything  about  it.  it  is  too  late.  I  am 
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frank  to  say  that  has  been  a  pretty  good 
argument  in  the  past  and  it  is  a  valid 
argument  today.  This  is  the  chronology : 
Today,  the  Treasury  has  already  post- 
poned the  scheduled  auction  of  S9  billion 
in  Treasury  bills.  Tomorrow,  if  we  do 
not  act  today,  there  will  be  40.000  savingo 
bond  issuing  agents  who  must  be  notified 
to  suspend  all  sales  beginning  October  1. 
As  of  tomorrow,  there  is  only  going  to  be 
a  cash  balance  of  S18.7  billion. 

If  we  do  not  enact  it  by  midnight  O- 
Wednesday  this  week,  the  civil  service 
trust  fund  cannot  be  fully  invested  due 
to  the  S985  billion  ceiling  currently  in 
effect  and  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
delay  the  presently  scheduled  auction  of 
.SI. 75  billion  in  20-year  bonds  settling 
October  7.  By  Wednesdav  night,  the  cash 
balance  would  be  S18.9  billion 

Then,  if  we  go  on  to  Thursday,  and 
with  all  of  the  amendments  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork,  that  is  probably  a  pos- 
sibility, we  would  have  $8.4  billion  of  bills 
that  are  mature  and  due  to  be  paid  off. 
Benefit  checks  are  mailed  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  Social  security  checks  and  others 
are  going  to  start  coming  in.  going  to  be 
cashed,  and  further  deplete  the  cash 
balance. 

Treasury  is  unable  to  invest  trust  fund 
money,  resulting  in  loss  of  interest  to 
these  funds.  This  loss  of  interest  will  be 
borne  by  the  trusts'  beneficiaries  and  will 
further  exacerbate  the  social  security 
financing  problem.  The  cash  balance  as 
of  Thursday  this  week  is  about  $8.2 
billion. 

Friday,  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  more  social  security  checks  coming 
in  and  the  cash  balance  on  Friday  is 
projected  at  $3.5  billion. 

On  October  5,  next  Monday,  a  week 
from  today,  if  we  do  not  do  something, 
then  the  Treasury  does  not  have  any 
more  money.  It  exhausts  its  cash  balance 
and  any  outstanding  checks  will  not  be 
honored,  so  if  anybody  gets  a  Govern- 
ment check  and  presents  it  next  Monday, 
there  will  not  be  any  money  to  pay  for  it. 

That  is  not  indicating  there  may  not 
be  some  merit  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wishes  to  do.  But  we  were  able 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  on  the 
amendment  he  offered  on  Friday.  It  took 
all  afternoon  and  part  of  this  morning 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  here  we  are  at  2 
o'clock  on  Monday,  having  come  in  at 
11  o'clock,  and  we  still  do  not  have  a 
substantive  amendment.  We  are  talking 
about  consultations  or  a  sense  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  we  can  move  ahead. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like 
to  move  to  table  this  amendment  right 
now,  unless  somebody  feels  compelled  to 
speak,  because  we  have  a  number  of 
important  amendments. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  t  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  a  great 
amount  of  time.  We  have  had  discussion 
of  this  issue  in  the  past. 

I  recognize  the  validity  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  need  to  act  upon  this  piece 


of  legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  But  I 
believe  we  also  have  to  recognize  that 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  fac- 
ing this  country  today  is  how  to  bring  the 
interest  rates  down  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  !jy  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iMr.  Melcheri.  I 
commend  him  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  original  Senate  joint  resolution  and 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe,  in  this  time  of  devastatinglv  high 
interest  rates,  that  any  one  would  be 
against  this  resolution.  The  resolution 
simply  directs  the  President  to  begin  con- 
sultations with  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors" monetary  policy  to  significantly 
reduce  interest  rates  within  the  next  90 
days. 

It  includes  areas  of  modification  that 
should  be  a  part  of  the  consultation — 
specifically  easing  the  reserve  require- 
ments to  member  banks,  controlling  Fed- 
eral open  market  committee  activities, 
and  lowering  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
coimt  rate  How  can  anyone,  looking  at 
today's  economic  conditions,  be  against 
such  consultation'' 

This  is  one  oi  tlie  few  pieces  of  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress  that  would 
deal  with  high  interest  rates  in  the  short 
term,  and  I  emphasize  the  phrase  "short 
term."  Most  of  the  legislative  efforts  or 
proposed  legislative  efforts  deal  with 
such  things  as  lowering  the  deficit,  or 
balancing  the  budget,  or  reorganizing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  so  forth. 

All  of  these  ideas.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  their  merit,  would  not  lower 
interest  rates  for  many  months,  even 
years.  To  the  potential  homeowners  in 
this  country,  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, who  must  borrow  money  now  for 
next  year's  crops,  for  the  small  business- 
men of  this  country,  who  are  going 
bankrupt  in  record  numbers,  for  the  au- 
tomobile dealers  of  this  country  and  for 
the  consumers  who  just  need  a  new 
refrigerator,  a  washer  or  dryer — long 
term  solutions  are  not  helpful. 

I  have  said  before,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  agree  that  the  long-term  answer  is  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
money  market.  This  along  with  other 
needed  actions,  will  both  ease  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates  and  set  the 
foundation  to  keep  them  from  rising 
again. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  bring  a 
reduction  of  interest  rates  within  90 
days  of  its  passage,  and  that  will  be 
none  too  soon  for  the  people  I  have 
mentioned.  Mr.  President,  the  only  thing 
as  frequent  as  the  proposal  for  bringing 
down  interest  rates  that  have  been  filed 
since  the  August  break  are  the  speeches 
that  have  claimed  that  the  proposals 
would  not  work.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  talk  about  what  would  not  work,  we 
should  be  consulting  together  to  find 
something  that  will  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
idea  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  bring 


down  interest  rates  in  the  short  term. 
There  are  mechanisms  available  to  help 
those  people  who  are  now  facing  per- 
scnal  and  corporate  ruin  because  of  high- 
interest  rates.  This  joint  resolution  is  one 
of  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
available  to  him  the  power  to  direct  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  through  the  Credit  Control  Act. 
That  act  remains  in  effect  until  at  least 
June  of  next  year,  and  through  it.  the 
President  can  direct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  exercise  a  broad  range 
of  power,  including  the  power  over  credit 
transactions. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Congress, 
in  a  reaction  to  a  method  by  which  the 
Carter  administration  handled  the  Pres- 
idential authority  under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  voted  to  terminate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  as  of  July  1,  1972. 
While  I  was  one  who  voted  to  terminate 
the  President  s  authority  under  this  act, 
perhaps,  we  should  rethink  our  position 
on  this  matter. 

Perhaps  we  should  consider  extending 
this  act  for  another  year  in  order  to  see 
if  it  could  be  restructured  so  as  to  pre- 
vent what  happened  when  President 
Carter  invoked  this  provision  in  March 
of  1980  and  still  preserve  the  ability  to  act 
in  the  type  of  emergency  situation  that 
exists  today.  That  is  an  option  I  may 
want  to  pursue  further  at  a  later  time. 

But  for  now.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 
amendment  which  is  asking  only  for 
some  talking  to  begin.  That  seems  little 
enough  to  do. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Montana.  Senator 
Melcher.  to  direct  the  President  to  begin 
immediate  consultations  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  the  goal  of  reducing 
interest  rates.  By  modifying  the  Board's 
policies  in  connection  with  reserve  re- 
quirements. Open  Market  Committee 
control  over  the  money  suoply  and  the 
Federal  Reserve's  discount  rate,  interest 
rates  could  be  reduced  by  at  least  3  to  4 
points  within  90  days. 

It  is  clear  that  continued  high  interest 
rates  risk  driving  our  Nation  into  a  deep 
recession  in  the  months  ahead.  The  auto 
industry  and  the  housing  industry  have 
long  been  the  victims  of  high  interest 
rates.  Now  they  are  being  joined  by 
thousands  of  small  businesses  through- 
out the  economy  which  simply  cannot 
survive  interest  rates  which  in  many 
cases  are  4  percent  above  the  prime  rate 
of  almost  20  percent.  This  means  the  loss 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

It  also  means  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  concentration  of  economic  power 
in  the  hands  of  large  businesses  which 
have  a  greater  tolerance  for  hieh  interest 
rates  because  they  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  finance  their  operations  out  of 
their  own  resources.  Due  to  their  market 
control,  large  businesses  are  also  in  a 
better  position  than  small  businesses  to 
pass  on  higher  borrowing  costs  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  higher  prices  wlth- 
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out  fear  of  being  undercut  by  their  com- 
petitors. Less  competition  for  goods  and 
services  will  generate  even  greater  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  future. 

High  interest  rates  also  are  creating 
problems  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  forcing  up  the  cost  of  their  bor- 
rowing. A  city  which  must  pay  15  percent 
for  those  to  finance  a  new  sanitation 
system,  may  now  simply  be  unable  to 
afford  it  at  all.  This  comes  at  a  time  when 
Federal  aid  to  States  and  localities  is  al- 
ready being  reduced  due  to  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  cuts. 

Finally,  high  interest  rates  add  to  the 
Government  deficit  by  choking  off  eco- 
nomic growth,  thereby  reducing  tax  rev- 
enues, and  by  increasing  outlays  for  pro- 
grams such  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  for  financing  the  public  debt. 
There  is  a  vicious  cycle  here.  High  in- 
terest rates  add  to  the  deficit.  The  finan- 
cial markets  see  this  and  view  it  as  a  sign 
of  increased  inflation  in  the  future,  and 
these  inflationary  expectations  and,  in 
turn,  further  upward  pressure  is  put  on 
interest  rates. 

In  light  of  these  dangers  presented  by 
high  interest  rates.  I  t>elieve  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  take  action  to  bring 
them  under  control,  and  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  can  be  a  useful  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  MELCHER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  chairman  will 
withhold  that  motion  until  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  respond  to  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
idea  how  long  it  may  take?  There  will  be 
no  votco  after  five  today  and  no  votes 
until  seven  tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  would  take  probably 
less  time  than  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  tf.king  right  now.  I  know  of  no 
reason  to  delay  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  not. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
ciiairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
mentioned  that  we  had  an  amendment 
to  the  continuing  resolution  on  the  floor 
last  Fridav  afternoon,  which  I  offered, 
and  that  it  resulted  in  working  out  an 
agreement  for  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  I  hope  that  discussing  the 
proposal  that  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  on  high 
interest  rates,  will  lead  to  similar  action. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  on  Fri- 
day, we  were  discussing  whether  or  not 
the  regulations  as  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  school 
lunches  would  go  into  effect  as  proposed. 
The  amendment  I  had  offered  to  the 
continuing  resolution  simply  stated  that 
that  portion  of  those  regulations  on 
school  lunches  that  remove  the  goal  of 
providing  one-third  of  the  nutritional 


requirements  of  a  child  in  the  school 
lunch  program  would  not  be  altered. 
would  not  be  modified.  While  we  were 
debating  that  amendment,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Mr.  Stockman,  informed  people  in  his 
office  and  the  press  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Block,  that  the  regula- 
tion would  be  withdrawn. 

Perhaps  the  debate  we  have  here  in 
the  Senate  is  noticed  by  people  in  high 
position.  Perhaps  the  debate  we  have 
here  when  we  are  stressing  some  posi- 
tive points  and  the  correction  of  some 
negative  points  does  have  some  impact. 

In  the  case  of  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  did  have  some  impact,  and  I  was 
delighted  that,  at  that  point  during  the 
debate  on  the  specific  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  water  down  or 
'catsup  up"  or  "relish  up"  the  school 
lunches,  it  was  decided  by  David  Stock- 
man and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  the  regulations  had  gone  too  far. 

So  perhaps  now  this  debate  on  this 
proposal — should  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  relax  its  monetary  policy? — will 
have  some  effect  on  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
If  so.  we  have  done  a  good  stroke  of 
business  here  this  afternoon. 

The  question  really  is  this:  Can  Con- 
gress do  anything  about  high  interest 
rates?  Of  course,  we  can.  if  we  want  to. 

The  next  question  is.  Is  it  vrtse  that 
Congress  move  to  bring  down  the  high 
interest  rates?  I  have  to  answer  that 
right  now  by  saying,  "Yes.  it  is  very  wise 
to  do  that."  But  whether  we  gain  ac- 
ceptance here  in  Congress  on  such  pro- 
posal depends  upon  what  action  exactly 
is  proposed. 

The  action  I  am  proposing  in  the 
amendment  is  a  very  mild  step.  It  pro- 
poses that  we  bring  down  interest  rates 
by  at  least  3  to  4  points  within  60  to 
90  days.  That  surely  could  be  done. 

Consultation  by  the  President  with  the 
Board  does  have  the  effect  of  correlating 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  with  the  economic  proposals 
and  policies  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  President  himself. 

It  is  a  very  mild  step  that  I  suggest  be 
taken.  I  believe  it  is  fundamental  to 
everything  else  we  are  doing  here,  and 
it  is  fundamental  to  why  we  are  in  the 
market  now.  trying  to  borrow  more 
money  for  the  Treasury,  and  why  it  has 
become  necessary  that  the  debt  ceiling 
be  considered  at  this  moment. 

It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  the 
amendment  would  do  some  good  but 
would  only  be  marginal.  Three  to  4  per- 
cent. 3  to  4  points,  may  be  marginal,  or 
2  to  3  points  may  be  marginal.  I  believe 
that  would  be  a  we^come  step  at  this 
time.  Inflation  is  down  3  to  4  points.  Why 
do  not  interest  rates  come  down  by 
exactly  that  amount  or  more?  Nothing  is 
being  done  right  now  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Nothing  is  being  done  to 
address  this  problem. 

We  are  proposing  here  that  consulta- 
tion begin  with  the  President  and  the 
Board  to  see  whether  that  is  a  wise  step. 


I  think  the  amendment  is  pertinent.  I 
hope  we  can  have  some  agreement  on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
have  no  quarrel  wtih  the  amendment.  It 
has  been  pending  since  July  30.  That  is 
2  months.  If  it  were  this  urgent,  it  should 
have  been  brought  up  long  before  this. 

It  just  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we 
should  move  ahead  and  get  the  debt  ceil- 
ing out  of  the  way  and  then  we  will  have 
time  to  focus  on  this.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  bills  involved  to  restructure  the  Fed, 
and  everyone  is  trying  to  find  some  magic 
way  to  cure  interest  rates,  and  there  is 
not  any  magic  way. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  courage  to 
stand  on  the  floor  to  vote  to  cut  spending. 

I  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Volcker  less  than  a  month  ago  when 
I  called  him  from  my  State  of  Kansas 
and  he  said.  "Congress  has  made  a  down 
payment  and  if  you  will  pledge  that  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  cut  spending  we 
will  be  willing  to  talk  about  when  inter- 
est rates  are  going  to  go  down." 

I  just  suggest  that  we  can  all  stand  up 
and  talk  about  interest  rates.  We  cannot 
legislate  lower  interest  rates.  We  can  all 
make  speeches  about  high  interest  rates, 
and  we  can  have  an  impact  by  voting  to 
cut  spending. 

I  say  that  is  true  in  agriculture,  that  is 
true  in  education,  that  is  true  in  defense, 
that  is  true  up  and  down  the  line.  We 
are  going  to  have  that  opportunity  very 
soon,  but  in  the  meantime  so  the  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  its  bills,  as  it  should 
pay  its  bills,  we  have  to  move  on  with 
this  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

Therefore,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second? 

There  is  a  suflficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias  t .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  ■  Mr. 
McClurei.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  Pressler).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  Simpson >,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Wallop >.  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Warner*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  Wallop  >  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  DeConcini). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inotiye), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  John- 
ston I .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
Sten'nisi.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Williams*  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing 
to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  56. 
nays  32,  as  foUows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  288  Leg.  | 
TEAS— 56 


Abdnor 

East 

Mattlngly 

Andrews 

Oam 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Sickles 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Grsssley 

Packwood 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Percy 

Bradlev 

Hatcli 

Proxmire 

Byrd, 

Hatfleld 

Quavle 

Harr\-F.  Jr 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Helms 

Spect«r 

DAmato 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Danfortb 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kaseebaum 

S>-mms 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Tsoneas 

Durenberger 

Liiijar 

NAYS— 32 

Weicker 

Baucus 

Exon 

Metzent>aum 

Biden 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Heftin 

.Mo\-nihan 

Bumpers 

HoUinus 

Pell 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Prjor 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackscn 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Rieirle 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Levin 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnaky 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

NOT    VOTING- 

-12 

DeConclni 

Mathias 

Stennls 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Wallop 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Warner 

Johnston 

S.mpsoii 

Williams 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Melcher's  amendment  (UP  No.  435' 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  one  moment,  I 
urge  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  their  amendments.  It  is  now  2:40 
p.m.  We  cannot  have  record  votes  after 
5  o'clock  tonight  until  7  o'clock  tomor- 
row. We  have  much  work  to  be  done,  so 
I  urge  Members  to  come  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  inquiry  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Colorado  who.  likewise,  is 
seeking  recognition.  I  intend  to  call  up 
amendment  No.  564.  But  if  I  could  ac- 
commodate him.  if  he  has  something 
that  he  wishes  and  thinks  properly  to 
come  ahead  of  mine.  I  would  be  glad  to 
consider  that. 

May  I  ino.uire  if  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado would  like  to  advise  the  Senate  what 
his  pleasure  is  at  this  juncture? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  hospitality  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
urgency  about  it.  It  is  an  amendment 
I  have  been  waiting  to  present,  but  I  will 
wait  in  line. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
call  up  amendment  No.  564.  a  printed 


amendment  which  is  at  the  desk.  I  would 
like  to  seek  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  the  amendment  be  appropri- 
ately debated  today  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  roUcall  vote,  which  I 
intend  to  ask  for,  would  occur  on  this 
amendment  until  the  Senate  convenes 
again,  as  I  understand  it  is  scheduled, 
tomorrow  evening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
the  amendment  would  be  offered  now 
and  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
there  be  no  roUcall  vote  taken  until  to- 
morrow evening,  as  I  understand  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Chair  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  do 
that.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  on  the  floor.  We  would  like  to  have  a 
couple  more  votes  this  afternoon  before 
5.  I  leave  it  up  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  this  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado? 

Mr.  EXON.  We  have  talked  about  the 
amendment  attempted  to  be  called  up  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
accommodate  every  Senator,  and  espe- 
cially the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  think 
that  we  would  set  a  bad  precedent,  how- 
ever, if  we  started  taking  votes  this  early. 
It  is  2:45.  I  have  no  objection  to  setting 
a  time  to  vote  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  prefer  that  he  not 
offer  it  at  this  time  if  he  wishes  to  try  to 
have  the  vote  tomorrow  instead  of  today. 

Would  the  Senator  be  agreeable  to 
making  this  an  early  item  for  considera- 
tion after  we  resume  consideration  of 
this  bill  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
that,  so  long  as  we  could  begin  debate  on 
this,  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majoritv  leader 
vield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Let  me  make  one  suggestion,  if  I  may. 
Would  the  Senator  be  agreeable  to  delay- 
ing this  until  after  the  last  vote  at  5 
o'clock  and  begin  the  debate  on  it  today? 

Mr.  EXON.  You  mean  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  prefer  to  put  this  off  until 
tomorrow.  If  the  objection  is  sustained. 
I  would  think  it  would  be  best  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  do  urge  the  Senator  to  for- 
bear offering  the  amendment  for  the  time 
being  if  he  does  not  wish  to  vote  until 
tomorrow,  so  that  we  can  continue  with 
other  amendments  that  might  be  offered 
''nd  voted  on  today. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  be  glad  to  accom- 
modate the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  most  grateful. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  attempt  to  cooperate 
in  that  regard,  but  I  would  like  to  begin 
debate  on  this,  if  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
I  will  make  every  effort  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majoritv  leader 
and  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
mignt  work  out  in  the  normal  course 
of  events  for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  an 
amendment,  and  I  think  he  is  willing 
to  proceed  to  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 
Following  that  amendment,  it  might  be 
just  about  the  appropriate  time  to  offer 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  436 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  deduction  for 
business  meals  and  to  earmark  the  savings 
from  such  reductions  for  the  school  lunch 
programs  i 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
436. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Funding  for  School  Lunch  Pro- 
grams. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Business  Meal  Deduc- 
tion.— 

( 1 )  In  general. — Paragraph  d )  of  section 
274(e)  (relating  to  business  meals)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Expenses"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Seventy  percent 
of  the  expenses". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1981. 

(b)  N.ATioNAL  School  Lunch  Account. — 

(1)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  National  School 
Lunch  Account  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Account",  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  are  transferred  to  the  Ac- 
count under  paragraph  (2|  (A). 

(2)  TRANSFERS    TO    ACCOUNT. — 

(A)  In  general— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  to  the  Account  an 
amount  equal  to  the  revenues  from  the  busi- 
ness meal  deduction  reduction. 

(B)  Revenues  from  the  business  meal 
deduction  reduction. — The  term  "revenues 
from  the  business  meal  deduction  reduc- 
tion" means,  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be  the  ex- 
cess of — 

(I)  the  gross  revenues  received  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  such  fiscal 
year,  over 

(II)  the  gross  revenues  which  would  have 
been  received  for  such  fiscal  year  If  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  had  not 
been  enacted  into  law. 

(C)  Method  of  transfer, — The  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred  to  the  Account 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  transferred 
at  least  quarterly  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Account  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Proper  adjustment  shallbe  made 
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in  the  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of 
or  less  than  the  amounts  required  tc  be 
transferred. 

(4)  Use  of  funds. — For  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1981. 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  amounts  in  the  Account  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams established  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  iias  the  floor  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  that  he 
may  be  heard? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
anticipate  this  amendment  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  time.  It  is  s  mple  and 
straightforward.  If  I  may,  I  will  outline 
its  terms  very  briefly. 

This  amendment  simoly  reduces  the 
availability  of  100  percent  reduction  for 
business  meals  and  entertainment  and 
applies  the  revenues  from  30  percent  of 
that  deduct  on.  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram which  has  been  cut  by  the  Congress 
over  the  last  number  of  weeks. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  were  to  pass,  those  who  pres- 
ently can  deduct  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  business  lunches  and  business  dinners 
and  entertainment  could  thereafter  only 
deduct  70  nercent  of  the  value  of  that 
entertainment  or  those  business  meals. 
The  amount  of  revenue  which  the 
Treasury  would  receive  from  the  differ- 
ence—namely. 30  percent— would  fully 
fund  the  national  school  lunch  program 
to  precutback  levels. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  full  funding  for  the 
school  lunch  program  but  has  no  impact 
on  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  President 
Reagan  urged  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
what  lie  called  "obsolete  incentives"  in 
the  tax  code.  He  said  that  our  objective 
with  respect  to  taxes  must  be  to  seek,  in 
his  terms,  that  "a  fair  share  of  the 
burden  is  borne  by  all." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  meets 
these  criteria.  It  would  reduce  by  30  per- 
cent the  allowable  deduction  for  bu.siness 
meals  and  entertainment  and  earmark 
the  savings,  as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  bringing  that  programs  fund- 
ing back  to  the  policy  base  of  last  year, 
namely.  $2.8  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduced  this  meas- 
ure last  week  as  S.  1655.  It  has  also  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  George  Miller. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  eliminate  or  abolish  the  business 
meal  deduction.  It  does  not  even  cut 
this  expensive  subsidy  in  half.  It  mere- 
ly reduces  from  100  to  70  percent  the  tax 
deduction  which  is  not  targeted  to  sav- 
ings, to  productivity,  or  to  investment. 

Congress  recently  cut  the  school 
lunch  program  by  about  $800  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  even  more  in  sub- 
sequent years.  The  adverse  consequences 
for  27  million  children  participating 
in  this  program.  40  percent  of  whom 
are  from  families  whose  income  is  less 
than  $11,000  a  year,  are  already  being 


felt  throughout  the  school  lunchrooms 
of  this  country.  On  the  average,  school 
lunches  are  expected  to  cost  parents 
about  a  quarter  more  per  meal  in  1982. 
One  school  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
has  already  raised  its  prices  60  cents  per 
meal  this  year. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President,  children 
are  being  priced  out  of  the  program  at 
record  rates.  A  preliminary  study  in- 
dicates a  15  to  20  percent  drop  in  par- 
ticipants in  the  school  lunch  program 
already  this  year.  That  is  just  weeks 
after  the  cuts  in  the  program  have  taken 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  was 
shrinking  the  school  lunch  program, 
cost-cutters  argued  that  tighter  eligi- 
bility requirements  and  reduced  sub- 
sidies would  reduce  benefits  from  mid- 
dle class  but  not  the  truly  needy.  But  a 
reduced  volume  raises  unit  costs  for  the 
whole  program  at  every  school,  forcing 
some  school  districts  to  drop  out  of  the 
program  en t  rely. 

Already.  Mr.  President,  in  17  States  70 
s.-^hools  have  dropped  out  m  this  year 
alone,  including  two  schools  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado.  At  these  schools,  even 
the  neediest  children,  who  otherwise  re- 
ceive insufficient  nutrition  in  their  diets, 
must  now  forego  a  nutritionally  balanced 
school  lunch. 

Cuts  in  the  school  lunch  program  were 
made  in  the  name  of  fiscal  austerity. 
While  our  children  are  being  asked  or 
even  forced  to  tighten  their  belts  in  a 
literal  sense.  America's  businessmen  and 
women  continue  to  have  40  or  50  or  even 
70  percent  of  the  cost  of  luxury  meals 
subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  by 
other  taxpayers. 

Under  existing  law,  business  meals  and 
entertainment  are  fully  deductible  as 
"ordinary  and  necessary  operating  ex- 
penses." something  that  a  lot  of  us  have 
questioned  for  some  time.  The  arguments 
against  this  subsidy  are  well-known  and 
they  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  many  times.  It  is  an  expensive, 
inflationary,  and  grossly  unfair  subsidy. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  es- 
timates the  Treasury  will  forego  about 
S2.3  billion  in  flscal  1982  and  S3. 7  billion 
in  fiscal  1983  from  tax  deductions  taken 
from  business  meals  and  entertainment. 
If  just  30  percent  of  this  business  deduc- 
tion for  meals  and  entertainment  were 
disallowed,  the  Treasury  would  collect 
about  $700  million  in  extra  revenues  in 
fiscal  1982  and  SI. 2  billion  in  revenues 
in  fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  enough  to  fully 
restore  the  school  lunch  program  to  the 
pre-cutback  level. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  The  strongest  is 
simplv  commonsense  about  what  the 
priorities  of  this  country  ought  to  be  in 
times  of  fiscal  austerity.  This  amend- 
ment says,  in  effect,  that  nutritionally 
balanced  meals  in  our  children's  lunch- 
rooms should  take  priority  over  the  100- 
percent  deduction  of  expense  account 
meals  in  private  clubs  and  fancy  restau- 
rants. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  modest  effort  to  reestab- 
lish sensible  priorities  in  at  least  this 
single  area  of  our  national  scheme. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again.  I  cannot  say  that 
tnis  amendment  is  without  merit,  but  I 
do  suggest  it  is  another  effort  to  amend 
the  debt  ce.ling  extension.  For  the  very 
reasons  I  stated  concerning  the  previous 
amendment,  I  would  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  If.  in  fact,  this  amendment 
\  ere  adopted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  good  amendment  though  it  certainly 
may  have  some  merit  that  I  have  not 
yet  discovered,  it  is  another  effort  to 
avoid  some  of  the  spending  cuts  that 
Congress  finally  laced  up  to  in  the  la-st 
several  weeks.  If  we  are  going  to  go 
back  m  a  piecemeal  fashion  and  ear- 
;rark  tax  funds,  I  r  m  not  certain  there 
is  any  precedent  f(  r  that  to  take  care 
of  any  spending  cui,s. 

I  m  ght  add  that,  as  chairman  of  the 
Nutr.tion  Subcommittee,  this  Senator  is 
somewhat  aware  of  the  school  lunch 
:  rcgram.  I  think  there  are  those  who 
l^ave  been  getting  free  and  reduced 
priced  lunches  who  should  pay  for  the 
lunch.  The  program  is  not  designed  to 
take  care  of  upper-middle-income  and 
h.gh-.ncome  parents — it  never  was  and 
never  should  be.  However,  the  program 
was  designed  to  be  carefully  balanced 
among  all  income  groups  so  that  it 
would  not  be  primarily  a  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sensi- 
tivity on  this  issue. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
should  bring  an  amendment  like  this  to 
the  floor  without  hearings.  This  amend- 
ment would,  in  effect,  suggest  that  we 
earmark  funds.  I  might  add  that  this 
was  attempted  in  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
and  we  decided.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, that  this  could  not  \x  done.  Now  to 
say  that  we  will  reduce  the  business  de- 
duction by  a  certain  percentage  and  put 
it  in  the  school  lunch  program  requires, 
at  best  a  considerable  amount  of  study. 

It  just  happens  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  the  chfiirman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  considered  the  tax 
side,  and  chairman  of  the  Nutrition 
Subcommittee,  which  would  review  the 
impact  on  the  school  lunch  program. 

Finally,  for  the  reasons  stated  earlier. 
I  do  not  doubt  thJ  good  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  but  I  just  be- 
lieve it  should  not  be  added  to  this  debt 
ceiling  extension  bill. 

If.  in  fact,  all  those  who  stand  up  and 
complain  about  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion want  to  ad:i  back  all  the  spending 
cuts  we  finally  made,  then  I  believe  we 
wiU  really  have  chf.os  as  far  as  the  mar- 
kets are  concerned,  and  this  will  dimin- 
ish any  hope  of  getting  a  handle  on 
interest  rates. 

Important  reasons  compel  us  to  move 
and  to  move  quickly  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  pay  iti  bills.  If.  in  fact,  this 
joint  resolution  is  amended,  then  the 
door  is  opened,  and  whatever  happens 
here  would  have  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  House.  There  is  real  doubt  on 
the  House  side  at  this  late  date  as  to 
v.hether  or  not  they  would  again  muster 
the  votes  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  to 
SI. 078.9  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  but  I  will 
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move  to  table  the  amendment  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
spond ^0  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

First  ot  all.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
raises  the  red  herring  about  going  back 
on  the  cuts  we  have  made.  The  amend- 
ment pending  before  the  Senate  would 
not  have  any  adverse  budget  con- 
sequences. Very  clearly,  on  its  face,  as  I 
have  described  already,  this  would  not 
have  any  negative  impact  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Congress  so  far  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

At  issue  here,  as  I  have  already  said, 
are  the  priorities  of  this  country.  Maybe 
we  had  a  lot  of  courage  to  take  school 
lunches  p.way  from  poor  children  in  this 
country.  We  certainly  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  take  away  100-percent  busi- 
ness deductions  from  the  businessmen 
of  this  country.  We  never  have.  I  suspect 
we  probably  never  will. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  has 
demonstrated  much  courage  by  taking 
lunches  away  from  children.  I  think  we 
will  demonstrate  some  courage  if  we  re- 
duce the  100-percent  subsidy  for  busi- 
nessmen to  go  out  to  private  clubs  and 
fancy  restaurants  and  write  it  all  off  on 
their  taxes. 

When  we  begin  to  do  something  like 
that,  I  think  we  can  beat  our  chests  and 
talk  about  how  courageous  we  are. 

There  is  not  much  of  a  lobby  for  school 
lunches.  There  is  a  big  lobby,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  various  business 
groups,  for  deductibility  of  business  en- 
tertainment and  business  meals. 

I  suppose  that  is  why  even  in  an  aus- 
tere period  we  are  still  letting  the  busi- 
ness people  of  this  country  write  it  off 
100  percent.  We  can  change  that  today. 

I  do  not  think  for  those  school  lunch 
programs  that  are  closing  down  in  this 
country  it  is  much  of  an  argument  to  say 
we  would  have  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House.  Worse  things  have  happened. 
That  is  what  we  are  paid  for. 

I  understand  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  paid  to  work  out  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  much  of  an  excuse  to  give 
some  arcane  parliamentary  reason  as  to 
why  we  should  not  fund  school  lunches. 
That  we  have  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  is  reaUy  too  bad.  Some  of  us 
might  have  to  stay  around  past  5  or  6 
o'clock  to  fix  that.  I  think  that  can  be 
done.  If  we  want  to  do  it,  we  can  do  it 
very  quickly. 

I  understand  the  desire  of  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  to  get  through  the 
bill,  to  get  it  off  the  floor,  and  to  pay  this 
Government's  bills.  We  can  adopt  this 
amendment  and  do  that  as  well.  We  can 
insert  a  little  economic  equity  in  the 
priorities  of  this  country  in  the  mean- 
time. We  would  not  sidetrack  the  efforts 
we  are  involved  in  in  trying  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  We  would  merely 
change  the  priorities  around.  We  can  do 
it  with  one  vote  and,  I  think,  send  a 
signal  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  that 
the  President  was  serious  about  what 
he  was  talking  about  last  week,  about 
everybody  sharing  the  burden — not  just 
one,  two,  or  a  handful  of  our  society, 
but  maybe  people  at  the  top  as  well. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to  take 
this  business  about  sharing  the  burden 


seriously  until  the  rich  have  to  start 
sharing  a  little  bit  of  the  burden,  too. 
They  have  not  even  begun  to.  Deducting 
100  percent  of  their  business  meals  is 
their  idea  of  sharing  the  burden. 

If  the  President  is  serious  and  people 
who  support  the  President  are  serious, 
I  do  not  see  why  in  the  world  they  could 
not  support  a  measure  like  this.  It  does 
not  do  anything  to  sidetrack  or  open  up 
the  floodgates  of  retrenchment  or  turn 
back  to  the  big  spending  era.  That  is  not 
it  at  all.  That  argument  will  not  wash 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
exercise  a  little  bit  of  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  fairness  where  different  seg- 
ments of  our  society  are  concerned  and 
support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again,  we 
are  attempting  to  insulate  this  particu- 
lar program  even  from  budget  review. 
I  know  it  is  easy  to  throw  around  the 
buzz  words  "rich"  and  "poor,"  or  speak 
of  poor  children.  Poor  children  are  not 
going  to  pay  for  their  lunches. 

What  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wants  to  do  is  protect  the  very  people 
he  is  aiming  this  amendment  at — the 
ones  who  are  getting  free  lunches — the 
upper-income  and  middle-class  families, 
the  so-called  rich  will  not  suffer  from 
the  budget  cuts.  What  he  and  the  press 
have  been  ignoring  is  the  attempt  to  see 
the  so-called  private  sector  not  being 
strangled  to  death  by  the  Government. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  indicates 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  substantial  amend- 
ment, worth  a  couple  of  billion  dollars. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  pinch  business 
a  little  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  hope  he  appears  be- 
fore the  committee  and  testifies.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  revenue-raising 
measures  before  the  Finance  Committee 
to  affect  the  so-called  rich  the  Senator 
talks  about  from  time  to  time,  as  well 
as  the  poor  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  President,  the  poor  are  not  going 
to  be  affected  by  the  changes  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  free  lunches.  That  is  not 
said  on  the  floor  or  reflected  in  the  eve- 
ning news,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that 
the  President's  program  starts  this 
Thursday.  We  have  already  had  last  rites 
on  the  President's  program,  but  it  starts 
on  Thursday  of  this  week.  I  hope  some- 
one says  that  so  the  people  will  at  least 
know  that  the  President  is  serious  about 
trying  to  turn  this  economy  around. 
Every  time  we  try  to  cut  a  billion  dollars, 
or  less,  which  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  somebody 
comes  in  and  tries  to  put  in  2  billion — 
that  is  a  real  economy.  This  kind  of  ac- 
tion reflects  the  spending  binge  we  have 
been  on  for  20  years. 

The  Congress  is  starting  to  sober  up, 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  going 
to  give  them  another  drink  of  the  same 
old  elixir — more  spending,  more  pro- 
grams that  do  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  table  this 
amendment  and  get  on  with  the  business 


of  paying  the  bills  the  Government  owes. 
The  bills  were  not  incurred  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  President.  For  the  first  time 
in  memory,  we  have  a  President  who  is 
trying  to  curtail  spending.  We  are  going 
to  require  a  vote  to  extend  the  debt  so 
we  can  pay  for  all  the  follies  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  past  20  years — and  I  in- 
clude myself  in  that  category.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  come  before  our  committee 
if  he  wants  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  accommodate  him  in  both  the 
Nutrition  Subcommittee  and  the  Finance 
Committee.  But  I  do  not  really  believe  we 
can  earmark  funds  in  the  amount  of  $2 
billion  without  a  hearing,  come  to  the 
floor  and  offer  an  amendment.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  tabled. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  does  not  seem  to  this 
Senator.  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
pass  the  amendment.  The  two  things  are 
not  as  related  as  the  Senator  would  like 
to  make  them  appear.  We  have  two  ques- 
tions. 

One  of  them  is,  at  what  level  of  fund- 
ing should  we  provide  for  the  school 
lunch  program?  When  that  measure  is 
before  the  Senate,  particularly  when  it  is 
before  the  Senate  on  a  bill  from  a  com- 
mittee having  proper  jurisdiction,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Senate  will  give  its  best 
answer  to  the  level  of  funding  that 
should  be  provided  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Then  we  have  a  second  question,  Mr. 
President.  Should  business  entertain- 
ment be  deductible?  The  Senate  has 
faced  that  issue  many  times,  including 
on  this  last  big  tax  bill.  We  voted  on  that. 
I  think  there  is  about  an  80-to-20  margin. 
About  four  out  of  five  Senators  think 
that  business  meals  and  certain  types  of 
entertainment  aimed  at  attracting  busi- 
ness or  helping  to  solve  business  prob- 
lems are  a  proper  deduction  for  any 
business. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  suggested, 
we  will  have  another  tax  bill  before  us. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  raise  taxes  on 
business  people  for  this  or  anything  else 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  their 
amendments.  I  am  sure  they  will. 

But  it  does  not  belong  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  a  bill  simply  to  author- 
ize the  Government  to  pay  its  debts.  It 
appears  to  those  of  us  managing  the 
bill — I  know  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned — that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
school  lunch  program.  Both  these  mat- 
ters— how  much  funding  should  we  have 
for  the  school  lunch  program,  and  should 
a  businessman  or  a  salesman  be  permit- 
ted to  deduct  the  expense  of  taking  a  cus- 
tomer to  lunch — are  two  separate  ques- 
tions. They  should  be  decided  on  their 
own  merits  smd  on  appropriate  bills. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  floor  managers  of  the 
bill  want  to  get  this  amendment  back 
into  committee  where  we  shall  not  see 
many  advocates  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  shall  see  a  lot  of  advocates  of 
the  business  community,  the  hotels,  a  lot 
of  places  in  this  coimtry  that  will  be  lob- 
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bying  once  again  for  100  percent  deduct- 
ibility in  this  austere  period.  That  is  the 
way  the  system  works.  That  is  the  way  it 
has  worked,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana said,  year  after  year. 

W^e  shall  liave  heariiigs  on  it,  all  right. 
The  mterests  will  line  up  and  say  how 
important  it  is  for  the  hotel  lobby  of  this 
country  or  the  restaurant  lobby  of  this 
country  or  the  business  people  to  in- 
crease their  productivity  so  they  must 
deduct  all  these  meals  and  entertain- 
ment. There  will  not  be  very  many  peo- 
ple there  advocating  increases  in  school 
lunch  programs.  So  we  shall  go  back 
through  all  the  hoops  again  and  go 
through  this  ritual.  I  think  we  all  know 
how  it  will  turn  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  appropri- 
ate time  and  place  to  consider  this 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
said  the  poor  children  of  this  country  are 
not  being  hurt.  That  is  just  not  true. 
They  are  being  hurt.  School  lunch  pro- 
grams are  closing  down.  When  the  unit 
price  goes  up.  a  lot  of  schools  drop  these 
programs.  Seventy  schools  have  already 
dropped  the  school  lunch  program  this 
year.  Two  of  those  schools  are  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado.  Where  do  those  poor 
children  get  their  lunches? 

This  program  goes  back  to  1946. 
Maybe  that  was  the  heyday  of  big 
spending  in  Congress,  but  I  doubt  it.  It 
came  about  originally  out  of  the  flnding 
in  World  War  II  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  people  in  this  country  could 
not  serve  their  country  in  combat  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  an  adequate 
diet.  So  in  1946,  we  started  the  school 
limch  program — 35  years  or  so  ago — 
as  much  because  of  national  security  as 
anything  else. 

This  country  has  now  turned  the  cor- 
ner. We  are  turning  our  backs  on  35 
years  of  progress.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  biK  spending,  it  is  a  question  of  a 
humane  society.  Society  has  its  priorities 
right  now.  We  are  cutting  back.  We  are 
balancing  the  budget. 

Why  not  do  it  out  of  business  meals? 
You  cannot  tell  me  that  the  100  percent 
deductibility  for  a  businessman  for  en- 
tertainment was  not  enacted  in  the  hey- 
day of  a  big  spending  Congress.  It  was. 
It  clearly  was.  when  we  thought  we  could 
do  everything.  But  we  are  going  to  leave 
that  loophole  and  cut  back  on  school 
lunches  in  the  mistaken  understanding 
that  we  are  not  hurting  any  poor  chil- 
dren. That  is  just  flat  not  true. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  first  arrived  on  the 
scene  in  the  U.S.  Senate  32  years  ago. 
It  shocked  a  great  number  of  people 
when  he  was  interviewed  on  first  arriv- 
ing here  and  asked  what  he  thought  we 
ought  to  do,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  he  would  like  to  see  us 
spend  $500  million  a  year  on  school 
lunches.  That  immediately  caused  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  be  branded 
as  a  flaming  liberal  or  a  dangerous  pop- 
ulist, because  that  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  anybody  was  recommending  for 
school  lunches  at  that  time.  We  are  now 
spending  about  $2.6  billion  a  year  on 
school  lunches,  which  is  about  10  times 


what  we  were  spending  back  at  that 
time. 

In  addition  to  that.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  putting  many  billions  of  dollars 
every  year  into  food  stamps  as  well, 
much  of  it  going  to  families  that  do  need 
school  lunches. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
Mr.  President,  v.hatever  level  of  funding 
we  need  to  provide  adequately  for  those 
who  need  it,  this  Senator  is  willing  to 
vote  for.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  pro- 
gram can  be  discussed  and  voted  on  its 
merits  just  like  the  Senator's  other  pro- 
posal can  be  discussed  and  voted  on  its 
merits.  It  has  been  discussed  and  I  sub- 
mit that  it  should  be  discussed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriate  legislation. 
We  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
Senator's  idea  about  taking  away  the 
deduction  for  entertainment  and  busi- 
ness meals.  We  voted  on  it  once  this  year, 
and  we  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it 
again.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  offer 
his  amendment.  Maybe  he  will  have  the 
support  of  more  than  the  20  Senators  he 
had  earlier.  But  it  does  not  belong  on 
this  bill.  I  hope  that  when  the  motion 
is  made,  the  motion  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment,  I  will  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  considers 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  For  the  past  several  years,  I 
have  been  an  advocate  not  only  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  but  also  of  the 
food  st£unp  program,  and  the  WIC  pro- 
gram and  others. 

We  throw  the  terms  "rich"  and  "poor" 
around  on  the  floor  for  media  consump- 
tion, but  not  only  rich  people  get  to 
deduct  their  business  meals.  All  the  small 
realtors  in  the  Senator's  State  and  my 
State,  as  well  as  other  small  business 
people  who  have  a  bona  flde  business, 
deduct  those  expenses. 

However,  if  one  listens  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  one  would  think  that 
only  millionaires  can  charge  off  their 
lunches.  That  is  not  a  fact.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  reported  by  most  of  the  media, 
but  that  is  not  the  fact. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  to  help  the  poor  people,  or 
solve  their  problems,  by  offering  some 
amendment  on  which  there  have  not 
been  any  hearings.  In  the  view  of  this 
Senator,  this  amendment  can  appro- 
priately be  offered  on  the  next  tax  bill, 
or  the  next  school  lunch  bill  that  comes 
to  the  floor,  but  not  on  the  debt  ceiling 
bill. 

If  the  Senator  is  really  concerned 
about  poor  people,  he  had  better  help 
us  speed  up  action  on  this  bill.  Social 
security  checks  are  going  to  go  out  next 
month,  and  people  are  going  to  cash 
them.  If  this  bill  is  cluttered  up  with 
amendments,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
cash  those  checks.  The  Treasury  is  go- 
ing to  be  out  of  money  a  week  from  today 
and  those  people  in  our  States  who  re- 
ceive social  security  checks  and  who 
have  not  cashed  them  by  next  Monday 
will  not  have  them  honored. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  the 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  in 
mind.  Therefore,  to  protect  him  from 


that,  I  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  On  this  ques- 
tion   the    yeas    and    nays    have    been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Syhms)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConciki), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johns- 
ton »,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  289  Leg.] 
TEAS— 58 


Abinor 

East 

Matsun«gft 

Andrews 

Gam 

MattingLy 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Baker 

Grassley 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

MurkowsU 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Nickles 

Byrd. 

Hawkins 

PackwTKxl 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

CatmoQ 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Chai'ee 

Helms 

Koth 

Cachran 

Hiunphrey 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Danfurth 

Kauebaum 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Tltxirmond 

Dole 

Leahy 

Tower 

Domenici 

Lone 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Zorlnsky 

Eagleton 

Mathias 
NAYS— 30 

Baucus 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Ford 

Nunn 

Boren 

Glenn 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Pry  or 

Burdlck 

HoUings 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Rlegle 

CbUee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Levin 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Mitchell 

Tsongas 

NOT   VOTINO— 12 

DeConcinl 

McClure 

Symmis 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Inov.ye 

Slmpsoo 

Warner 

Johnston 

Stenmis 

Williamt 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
(UP  No.  436)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  second  debate  we  have  conducted 
regarding  an  extension  of  the  public 
debt  limit  this  Congress.  This  particular 
measure  is  thought  to  be  a  mUestone— 
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extending  the  debt  beyond  a  trillion 
dollars. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  is  more  of  a 
technical  necessity  than  a  substantive 
piece  of  legislation. 

Until  this  year,  I  consistently  opposed 
further  extensions  of  the  debt  limit.  I  did 
so  because  I  felt  that  the  economic  policy 
of  the  Carter  administration  was  mis- 
guided. 

When  I  voted  against  the  debt  limit 
extensions  during  those  years,  I  also 
voted  against  the  budgets  that  required 
deficit  spending.  This  year  is  different. 

Along  with  a  clear  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, 1  supported  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  and 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
Inherent  in  all  of  these  is  the  need  for  a 
budget  deficit  in  both  1982  and  1983,  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 

I  believe  these  measures  will  help 
change  the  previously  misguided  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  bring  our  Nation  to- 
ward economic  recovery. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
vote  for  the  budget  and  tax  cuts,  and 
against  the  debt  limit  extension. 

I  plan  to  support  this  measure,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  also. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   437 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  Individual 
income  tax  rate  reductions  provided  by 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  or  1981 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Federal 
budget  is  balanced) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 437. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Making  iNorvinOAL  Tax  REnocrioNs 
Contingent  Upon  Bai^nceo  Fed- 
eral BXTDGET. 

(a)  In  General. — Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  the  amendments  made  by  each  of 
the  following  provisions  of  such  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  In  any 
calendar  year  if  there  Is  a  deficit  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
ending  before  such  calendar  year: 

(1)  Section  101(a)  (relating  to  individual 
rate  reductions) . 

(2)  Section  101(b)  (relaUng  to  1981  rate 
reduction  credit ) . 

(3)  Section  101  (c)  and  (d)  (relating  to 
repeal  of  maximum  tax  and  other  conform- 
ing amendments). 

(4)  Section  102  (relating  to  20-percent 
maximum  rate  on  net  capital  gain  for  por- 
tion of  1981 ) . 

(5)  Section  104  (relating  to  adjustment 
to  prevent  Inflation-caused  tax  increases) . 

(b)  Technical  Corrections. — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  such  amendments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week's 
Business  Week  magazine,  dated  Octo- 
ber 5,  1981,  has  an  article  entitled  "Why 
Economists  Want  Reagan  to  Raise 
Taxes." 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  this  article 
from  several  economists  of  different 
persuasions. 

"Olven  the  size  of  the  budget  problem 
that  exists,  we  may  not  be  able  to  avoid 
actions  to  enlarge  Treasury  receipts."  says 
Milton  W.  Hudson  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  Hudson  favors  the  introduction  of  a 
"low-rate  consumption  tax,"  with  an  ex- 
emption for  food  and  other  essentials. 

"There  Is  no  way  they  can  cut  the  budget 
enough,"  says  Robert  E.  Lucas  Jr.  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  "We've  got  to  recon- 
sider the  tax  cuts." 

"In  view  of  the  proposed  defense  increases 
and  the  tax  cuts,  we  have  got  to  come  up 
with  more  revenues,"  says  Joseph  A.  Pech- 
man  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  Pechman 
would  delay  or  moderate  the  Individual  tax 
cuts  and  give  business  first-year  expensing 
Instead  of  the  more  costly  Accelerated  Cost 
Recovery  System  for  depreciation. 

"If  we  have  a  recession  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter this  year.  I  could  see  the  deficit  break- 
ing 9100  billion  In  fiscal  1982,"  says  Ru- 
dolph G.  Penner  of  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute.  "I  see  a  rising  deficit  for  the 
next  several  years,  with  fiscal  1984  In  the 
range  of  $75  billion  to  9100  billion.  Because 
inflation  keeps  declining  in  my  forecast, 
revenues  get  increasingly  out  of  whack  with 
expenditures."  Penner  adds  that  he  "would 
hate  to  see  it.  but  the  top  priority  will  be 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  indexation." 
the  adjustment  of  personal  Income  taxes 
for  inflation,  scheduled  to  start  in  1985. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  increasingly  to 
be  the  case  that  economists,  business 
leaders.  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  to  get  the  Federal  budget  into 
balance  in  the  near  term  is  to  change 
the  revenue  picture.  There  is  increasing 
skepticism,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  contrary  to 
what  the  President  seemed  to  suggest  the 
other  night,  merely  from  cutting  on  the 
expenditure  side. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  would  defer  the  personal  in- 
come tax  cuts  passed  by  Congress  earlier 
this  summer  until  the  Federal  budget  is 
in  balance. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  address 
this  country's  rapidly  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic situation  by  directly  getting  at  its 
primary  cause. 

The  amendment,  I  want  to  point  out, 
would  not  repeal  those  recently-passed 
tax  cuts  but  would  only  defer  them  until 
the  budiet  is  balanced.  It  applies  only  to 
the  personal  income  tax  cuts  that  have 
come  to  be  known  as  Kemp-Roth,  and 
does  not  affect  the  business  tax  cuts  and 
other  tax  provisions  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  economic  projections  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  indicate 
that  deferral  of  the  personal  tax  cuts  for 
24  months  >\ould  allow  the  budget  to  be 
brought  into  balance  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  the  tax  cuts  could,  there- 
fore, go  ir.to  effect  in  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  which  shows  that  a 
deferral  of  the  income  tax  cuts  would 
allow  the  budget  surplus  in  fiscal  year 
1983  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  key  reasons  why  I  think  we  should 
delay  or  deier  these  personal  tax  cuts. 

The  deficit  next  year  in  fiscal  1982 
will  be  at  least  $65  billion;  $55  billion 
in  1983;  and  at  least  $50  billion  in  1984, 
using  some  very  optimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions which  increasing  numbers  of 
people  both  in  and  outside  Government 
have  come  to  question. 

Second,  the  only  alternative  to  defer- 
ral of  these  tax  cuts  is  to  substantially 
reduce  defense  capability  or  reduce  en- 
titlement programs  such  as  social  se- 
curity. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  private 
marketplaces  needs  a  clear  signal  that 
we  are  serious  enough  about  breaking 
the  business-as-usual  cycle  in  Wash- 
ington to  approach  the  deficit  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
do  that  is  to  postpone  the  tax  cuts  until 
we  can  afford  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  time  or  the  place  to  go  back  over 
whether  the  theory  of  supply  side  eco- 
nomics is  a  good  theory  or  a  bad  theory. 
That  is  not  the  issue  that  is  raised  by 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  merely  says  that  we 
should  defer  the  experiment  of  supply 
side  economics  until  the  budget  cjui  af- 
ford it  and  until  we  can  bring  the  bal- 
ance that  is  needed  in  the  budget,  elimi- 
nate the  red  ink,  get  this  budget  into  a 
surplus,  and  send  the  signal  to  the  pri- 
vate marketplace  that  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  disastrously  high  interest  rates 
down. 

Since  Congress  passed  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  cut  bill  a  little  over  a  month 
and  a  half  ago,  interest  rates  have  risen 
to  record  levels,  bond  prices  have  hit 
record  lows,  and  stock  values  have 
dropped  80  to  90  points. 

Before  most  of  it  has  even  gone  into 
effect,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
just  said,  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  is  in  desperate  need  of 
a  recovery  program  of  its  own. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  cure  in 
the  form  of  new  and  deeper  budget  cuts 
into  the  increasingly  small  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget  which  does  not  go  to- 
ward defense  programs,  social  security 
benefit  payments,  or  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  the  underlying  problem 
with  the  President's  program  is  not  the 
budget  cuts,  but  rather  the  3-year  tax 
cuts  which  will  drive  the  Federal  deficit 
to  unprecedented  levels  in  the  next  3 
years. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  here  is  for 
higher  taxes.  We  all  believe  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  overburdened.  But 
those  same  taxpayers  are  trying  unsuc- 
cessfully to  borrow  money  to  buy  cars, 
to  buy  houses,  to  run  their  farms  or 
small  businesses,  and  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  so. 

So  what  good  does  it  do  to  give  them 
a  tax  cut  which,  I  think,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $3.70  a  week  for  the  average 
wage  earner,  when  they  cannot  afford 
to  borrow  money  or  to  buy  a  house  or  a 
car  or  keep  their  business  in  operation? 
It  is  a  futile  exercise. 
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The  most  sensible  way  to  rescue  the 
President's  sinking  economic  program 
remains  the  simplest  one :  That  is  to  de- 
lay the  personal  income  tax  cuts  until 
the  budget  is  balanced.  And  that  can  be 
as  early  as  the  next  fiscal  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
We  do  not  need  to  wait  until  1984.  We  do 
not  need  the  uncertainty  in  the  market- 
place that  is  keeping  money  tight  and  in- 
terest rates  high.  This  step  of  deferring— 
not  eliminating  or  canceling,  but  defer- 
ring—those tax  cuts  for  only  2  years 
would  reduce  the  1982  deficit  by  about 
$26  billion,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office — more  than  the 
President  himself  is  proposing— and 
would  signal  our  commitment  to  balance 
the  budget  in  1983. 

A  deficit  caused  by  a  tax  cut  damages 
the  economy  no  less  than  a  deficit  caused 
by  excessive  Government  spending.  As 
the  financial  experts  point  out,  both 
kinds  of  deficits  force  the  Government  to 
compete  in  the  borrowing  markets  for 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
to  the  private  sector  for  business  expan- 
sion, home  buyers,  and  farmers. 

We  ought  to  cut  taxes — they  are  too 
high.  But  if  the  net  effect  of  cutting  them 
now  is  to  drive  us  into  a  recession,  to 
force  businesses  into  bankruptcy — which 
we  are  seeing  by  the  thousands — and  to 
prevent  people  from  being  able  to  afford 
the  cars  and  homes  they  must  buy  on 
credit,  then  tax  cuts  do  not  do  much 
good. 

I  think  the  American  people  would 
prefer  to  see  the  budget  balanced,  the 
economy  stabilized,  and  interest  rates 
down  before  they  receive  these  token  tax 
cuts.  They  know  that  a  $300  or  $400  tax 
cut  does  them  no  good  when  inflation 
takes  away  $1,000  or  $1,500  from  their 
net  disposable  income  and  their  purchas- 
ing power.  And  they  know  that  deficits, 
whether  caused  by  too  much  spending  or 
too  little  revenue,  keep  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion unacceptably  high. 

I  think  the  American  people  would 
rather  "pav  as  we  go"  than  continue  to 
see  our  Government's  deficits  at  an  un- 
controllable level.  They  would  rather 
have  their  tax  cuts  when  we  can  afford 
them,  rather  than  now  when  we  cannot. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  including  many  who  voted 
for  the  tax  cut  bill,  will  see  that  this  ap- 
proach is  not  an  attempt  to  get  recon- 
sideration or  to  get  people  to  turn  their 
backs  on  a  vote  that  they  cast  earlier, 
but  to  merely  ticknowledge  to  themselves 
that  key  segments  of  the  private  sector 
in  the  business  marketplaces  have  al- 
ready issued  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
this  program. 

They  have  done  so  not  because  they 
did  not  believe  in  tax  cuts;  surely,  they 
do.  They  have  done  so  not  because  they 
did  not  see  good  faith  in  the  part  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  cutting 
the  budget.  They  have  seen  that. 

But  they  have  also  finally  seen  the 
numbers  realistically  presented.  Those 
numbers,  in  their  terms,  show  unaccept- 
ably high  deficits  into  the  mid-igSD'.-; 
with  no  real  serious  prospect  of  elimi- 
nating that  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  that  def- 
icit can  be  eliminated— and  eliminated 


soon — is  to  defer  or  i}ostpone  the  tax 
cuts  and  put  off  to  the  day  when  we  can 
afford  to  cut  people's  taxes,  even  the 
token  amount. 

If  we  get  the  budget  into  balance,  if 
we  eliminate  the  deficits,  if  we  bring  in- 
terest rates  down,  then  I  think  it  is  pos- 
sible even  to  cut  taxes  more  than  we 
have.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
Exhibit  1 
Factsheet  on  Hart  Proposal 

The  Hart  proposal  would  defer  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  personal  Income  tax  rate 
cuts  (Reagan-Roth-Kemp)  until  the  Feder- 
al budget  is  balanced. 

U-ing  CBO's  assumptions,  deferral  of  the 
tax  cuts  for  24  months  would  allow  the 
budget  to  be  brought  Into  balance,  and  the 
tax  cuts  cculd  go  into  effect  in  1984. 

fin  billions  of  dollirsl 
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Revenue  loss  from  cuts 

105 

Deficit  without  cuts  (sur- 
plus n  1983-84) 

-60 
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Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  29  of  this  year,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  voted  against  the  tax  bill. 
This  is  a  chance  to  vote  against  it  again. 

I  would  just  say  to  all  the  89  Senators 
who  voted  in  the  afBrmative  that  this 
Senator  has  seen  no  change  since  July  29, 
the  day  when,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  11,  we, 
in  effect,  passed  the  tax  bill. 

So  to  suggest  now  that  we  ought  to 
delay  individual  tax  cuts  and  delay  in- 
dexing and  delay  all  the  other  things 
outlined  in  the  amendment  until  we  have 
a  balanced  budget,  it  is  to  try  to  have  it 
both  ways.  Certainly,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that — it  is  a  chance  row  for  those 
who  think  they  made  a  mistake  in  July, 
if  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  mistake, 
or  if,  in  fact,  they  made  a  mistake,  now  to 
get  on  the  other  side  just  in  case  a  little 
hedging  is  called  for.  Then  you  could 
send  out  either  position  to  the  people  who 
write  you  letters.  If  they  do  not  like  what 
vou  did  in  July,  then  you  could  tell  them 
about  something  you  did  in  September. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kansas  believes 
the  American  voters  are  more  sophisti- 
cated than  that.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas believes,  as  the  ABC  poll  showed  on 
Sunday  evening,  that  68  percent  of  the 
people  support  the  President  when  it 
comes  to  more  spending  cuts. 

Now.  what  does  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado want  to  do?  He  wants  to  take  the 
money  away  from  people:  "Don't  give 
them  any  tax  cuts.  Just  keep  the  money 
here."  And.  believe  me,  if  we  do  not  cut 
taxes,  we  are  going  to  be  around  spending 
all  that  money.  We  are  not  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Members  of  Congress 
have  all  kinds  of  ideas  on  how  to  spend 
that  money  that  would  otherwise  go  into 
the  tax  cut.  So  we  will  have  more  spend- 
ing programs  to  deal  with  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  may  be  a  back- 
door approach  to  increasing  spending. 
"Don't  trust  the  American  people  with 
their  money.  Keep  it  here.  Don't  give 


anybody  a  tax  cut.  Keep  it  here  and  we 
will  figure  out  how  to  spend  it.  They  can't 
spend  it  themselves."  That  is  the  message 
of  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  And  he  has  that 
right,  certainly. 

If,  in  fact,  he  is  correct,  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  us  here  in  the  next  year  or  so 
doing  maybe  the  very  things  he  sug- 
gests now.  But,  again,  to  have  the  burial 
before  the  death  seems  to  me  to  be  in- 
humane, at  best.  This  whole  package  is 
really  going  to  be  bom  on  Thursday. 
I  think  it  is  premature  to  have  the  fu- 
neral on  Monday.  But  that  is.  in  effect, 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

So  I  hope  that  Senators  will  check  to 
see  how  they  voted  in  July.  I  think  most 
of  them  know  how  they  voted  in  July. 

I  recall  the  tremendous  outpouring  of 
phone  calls  and  telegrams  and  letters 
in  support  of  that  tax  cut.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  I  believe,  regardless  of  their 
party — Democrat  or  Republican  or  Inde- 
pendent— still  believe  that  they  are  bet- 
ter custodians  of  their  money  than  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  or  the  Con- 
gress or  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  executive  branch  or  anyone  else. 

So  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
American  people,  apparently,  than  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can people  respond  to  the  tax  cut.  It  is 
not  really  a  lar^e  cut.  The  people  are 
supposed  to  get  a  little,  tiny  bit  starting 
next  Thursday.  But  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  even  take  that  tiny  bit 
away.  And  he  would  take  it  away  next 
year.  Maybe  in  2  years  they  would  finally 
get  a  tax  cut. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  knows, 
really  all  we  are  saying  to  the  American 
people  is.  "You  have  been  stuck  with  in- 
flation. You  have  had  4'2  years  of  infla- 
tion; 4'2  years  of  high  interest  rates. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  put  you  back  at 
least  in  step  with  inflation." 

It  is  not  any  real  tax  cut,  as  everyone 
knows  in  the  first  place. 

The  amendment  may  have  merit,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  offered  at  a  later  time — 
I  know  this  is  only  an  opportunity  for 
some  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  July  29. 
and  later  on  the  conference  report — but 
it  would  be  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  this  amendment  can  be 
tabled  so  that  we  can  go  on  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand,  which  is  extending  the  debt 
ceiling  so  the  Government  can  pay  its 
bills,  so  we  can  pay  those  bills  the  Con- 
gress has  been  running  up  for  years,  by 
just  spending  and  spending  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

Now  we  finally  get  a  chance  to  give  the 
taxpayers  back  a  little  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  does  not  want  us  to  do 
that.  Maybe  history  will  prove  him  cor- 
rect, but  in  tne  meantime  this  Senator 
believes  that  the  President  is  on  the  right 
course.  The  President  not  only  proposed 
reducing  taxes:  he  also  proposed  reduc- 
ing spending.  That  is  all  going  to  start 
October  1,  or  for  the  most  part  start 
October  1.  Some  of  the  tax  cut  is  effective 
in  1981  but  very  little  of  it.  about  $2.1 
billion,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
members, on  the  business  s'de. 

So  if.  in  fact,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  taxpayers,  concerned  about  people 
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who  pay  for  school  lunches,  and  all  those 
things  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
argued  a  while  ago  on  another  amend- 
ment, we  ought  to  restore  some  of  the 
money  we  are  taking  away  from  those 
people  so  we  can  pay  some  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  if  he  would 
like  to  respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  suggests  that  if  anyone 
offers  an  amendment  it  prevents  the 
Government  from  paying  its  debts.  The 
previous  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  took  20  or  25  minutes  and 
this  one  will  take  less. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  here  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  paying  its  debts. 
I  understand  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  get  this  bill  over  with.  It 
is  a  little  embarrassing  for  him  to  be 
r^resenting  the  majority  and  proposing 
a  $1  trillion  debt  ceiling.  I  understand 
why  he  would  like  to  get  it  over  with  and 
get  out  of  here. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  have 
amendments  that  go  to  the  economic 
heart  of  this  matter. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  not  serious  about 
this  Senator  preventing  the  Gtovemment 
from  paying  its  debts. 

He  talked  about  the  phone  calls  com- 
ing in  on  the  tax  bill.  I  recall  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  seeing  a  story  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  a 
number  of  people  who  made  those  phone 
calls  saying  they  wished  they  had  not 
made  them,  thinking  it  was  the  worst 
mistake  they  had  made. 

Business  people  who  manage  billions 
of  dollars  had  not  added  up  the  numbers. 
They  had  not  looked  seriously  at  what 
the  debt  figures  were  in  1983  and  1984. 
Once  they  did,  once  some  of  their 
shrewder  colleagues  who  had  to  decide 
how  to  handle  their  portfolios  took  a 
hard  look  at  it  about  4  days  after  it 
passed  and  started  selling,  then  they 
said,  "Maybe  this  tax  bonanza,  this  tax 
bill,  this  Christmas  tree,  was  not  such  a 
great  idea  after  aU." 

Well,  there  are  some  good  parts  of  that 
tax  bill  and  this  amendment  would  let 
them  go  through — accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, business  incentives,  credits  for 
business.  It  just  postpones  the  personal 
tax  cuts  to  let  us  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  about  business  people  is  true,  some 
have  had  a  change  of  heart.  During  the 
period  in  which  they  were  calling  up 
urging  Members  to  vote  for  it.  they 
thought  it  was  the  way  it  had  come  into 
the  congressional  process.  They  were  un- 
aware of  what  it  looked  like  when  it  came 
out  of  the  congressional  process.  It  was 
very  different. 

Mr.  HART.  That  may  well  be  true.  But 
it  seems  to  me  from  the  article,  as  I  re- 
call, in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  net 
effect,  with  the  biggest  chimk  being  per- 
sonal  tax   cuts,   was   the  unacceptable 
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levels  of  Government  borrowing  with 
high  interest  rates  and  a  lack  of  eco- 
nomic integrity  and  soundness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  talks  about 
the  problem  of  inflation  in  the  lives  of 
people. 

Absolutely.  But  I  do  not  think  it  does 
anybody  any  good  to  have  a  rate  of  in- 
flation which  is  partly  caused  by  exces- 
sive Government  deficits  which  try  to  be 
compensated,  in  part,  by  a  tax  cut  that 
does  not  even  come  close. 

We  have  the  dog  chasing  its  tail  here, 
Mr.  President,  because  If  the  rates  of  in- 
flation are  high  and  we  are  going  to  cut 
people's  taxes,  the  net  effect  of  the  tax 
cuts  is  to  cause  the  rate  of  inflation  to 
be  high.  We  can  keep  that  up  all  day. 

What  you  have  to  do  is  break  the  cycle, 
and  the  way  you  do  that  is  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  was  thinking  the  good,  life- 
long Republican  from  Kansas  would 
want  to  go  with  that  theory,  to  balance 
the  budget.  Then  we  will  see  the  rate  of 
inflation  come  down  and  we  can  cut  taxes 
all  we  want  to. 

It  gives  the  priorities  to  balance  the 
budget,  get  interest  rates  down,  and  cure 
inflation. 

He  said  a  lot  has  transpired.  It  sure 
has.  What  mostly  transpired  is  the 
change  of  mind,  the  change  of  heart,  by 
key  portfolio  managers  and  business 
people  in  New  York.  They  voted. 

He  said  we  ought  to  wait  until  Thurs- 
day. They  made  their  decisions.  The 
market  is  off  and  rippling  around  the 
world.  We  do  not  have  to  wait  until 
Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
who  voted  for  this  tax  bill  have  reserved 
the  right  to  argue  and  state  to  their  con- 
stituents that  they  think  a  tax  cut  is 
deserved,  but  that  they  can  also  say  at 
the  same  time  that  because  of  that  vote 
of  no  confidence  on  the  part  of  Wall 
Street  that  we  have  to  defer  that  tax  cut 
until  we  get  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  I  conunend  the 
Senator  for  his  brevity.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  he  has  delayed  considera- 
tion. I  just  suggest  that  if  this  resolution 
is  amended,  then  we  are  going  to  have 
real  diflBculty  with  everyone  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  in  the  House.  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  Those  Members  indi- 
cate that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
House  to  muster  the  votes  to  extend  the 
debt  ceiling.  That  is  the  reference  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  had  in  mind. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not  em- 
barrassed to  have  this  bill.  There  are 
others  who  have  stood  here  before.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  had  this  responsibility. 

I  do  not  feel  good  about  advocating 
that  we  increase  the  debt,  but  I  feel  a 
little  bit  better  knowing  we  have  a  Pres- 
ident in  the  White  House,  the  first  one 
in  a  long  time,  who  is  reducing  the 
growth  of  spending.  Perhaps  one  of  these 
days  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  do 
this  exercise  once  or  twice  a  year.  For 
that  reason.  I  think  it  is  a  new  day  so 
far  as  the  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling 
is  concerned. 


This  Is  not  President  Reagan's  debt 
we  are  increasing.  If  this  continues  to  go 
up,  as  it  may  even  under  the  President's 
austerity  program,  the  necessity  to  In- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  may  continue  for 
2  or  3  years. 

I  suggest  what  we  are  voting  on  is 
the  same  thing  we  voted  on  on  July  29. 
I  know  some  have  changed  their  minds 
about  the  tax  cut — one,  two.  three,  or 
four.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
know  how  many.  As  indicated  earlier, 
if  you  want  to  have  it  both  ways,  now 
is  the  opportunity.  If  you  voted  against 
the  tax  cut,  now  you  can  vote  for  it.  If 
you  voted  for  it  now  you  can  vote  against 
it.  You  can  answer  all  your  mail  dealing 
with  how  you  voted.  The  ones  who  are 
for  it,  send  them  the  "for,"  and  the  ones 
who  are  against,  send  them  the 
"against."  But  I  promise  you  they  will 
know  better  in  the  long  run. 

The  point  is  that  Thursday  of  this 
week— and  I  hope  this  bill  does  not  ex- 
tend into  Thursday— is  the  day  the  Pres- 
ident has  announced  as  the  effective  date 
of  his  program.  The  media  have  lost 
sight  of  that.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  lost  sight  of  that.  The  American 
taxpayers  have  not  lost  sight  of  that. 

Please,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  do  not  take  away  this  little 
5-percent  tax  cut  that  takes  place  in 
October.  That  will  not  be  enough  in  any 
event.  It  is  10  percent  next  July  and  10 
percent  the  following  year  which  will 
amount  to  a  more  substantial  tax  cut. 
For  the  reasons  stated,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  intentions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  although  I  happen  to 
disagree  with  what  he  proposes  to  do, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  McClure  ) ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler»,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rm)MAN), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

•  Mr.  Warner)' are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

•  Mr.  V/ALLOP)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johns- 
ton ) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  74, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[BoUcall    Vote   No.    290    Leg.] 
TEAS— 74 


Abdnor 

AndrewB 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentoen 

Bor«n 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Htery  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cbafee 
CbiXta 
Cochran 
(Tohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Dureoberger 


Blden 

Bumpers 

Cranston 

Dodd 

E^leton 


DeOonclnl 

Ooldwater 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Johiuton 


East 

Exon 

Pord 

Garn 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Oraseley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayekawa 

Heflin 

HelnE 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Jackaan 

Jepsen 

Kassebeum 

Hasten 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

NATS— 13 

Hart 
Holllngs 
Kennedy 
Leahy 

Matblas 

NOT    VOnNO— 13 


Mel  Cher 

Metzenbaum 

MltcbeU 

Moyiuhan 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Prcxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Both 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Synusu 

Thurmood 

Tower 

ZorUiBlcy 


pen 

Tsongas 
Weicker 


MoOlure 
Preaeler 
Rudman 
Simpson 
Stennis 


Wallop 
Warner 
WUliams 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

TTP    AMENDMENT    NO.    438 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  569.) 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  President's  ability 
to  manage  government  operations) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) for  himself,  Mr.  Nicki.es,  Mr.  Quayle. 
and  Mr.  Orasslxt  proposes  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  438. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec.  (  ).  That  (a)  section  1011(3)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  'rescission  resolution'  means  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress  which  dis- 
approves, In  whole  or  in  part,  the  rescission 
of  budget  authority  proposed  in  a  special 
message  transmitted  by  the  President  under 


section  1012.  and  upon  which  the  Congress 
completes  action  before  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  45  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President's  message  Is  received  by 
the  Congress;". 

(b)  Section  1012(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)    REQUniEMENT  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  FOR 

Obligation. — Any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity or  any  part  thereof  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded or  that  Is  to  be  reserved  as  set  forth 
in  such  special  message  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  if.  within  the  prescribed 
30-day  period,  the  Congress  adopts  a  rescis- 
sion resolution  disapproving  the  rescission 
or  reservation  of  such  amount  or  part 
thereof.". 

(c)(1)  Section  1017(c)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "bUls  and". 

(2)  Section  1017  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "bUl  or  "  each  place  Is  appears. 

(3)  Section  1017(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "bill"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"resolution". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

trP    AMENDMENr     NO.     439 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  570.) 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  President's  ability 
to  manage  government  operations) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  additional  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) for  himself.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Qoatle. 
and  Mr.  Orasslet,  proposes  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  439. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  language  proposed  to  be  inserted, 
add  the  following : 

Sec.  (  ).  That  (a)  section  1011(3)  of  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  'rescission  resolution'  means  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress  which  dis- 
approves, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  rescission 
of  budget  authority  proposed  in  a  special 
message  transmitted  by  the  President  under 
section  1012,  and  upon  which  the  Congress 
completes  action  before  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  45  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  President's  message  is  received  by  the 
Congress: ". 

(b)  Section  1012(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Requirement  To  Make  Available  for 
Obligation. — Any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity or  any  part  thereof  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded or  that  is  to  be  reserved  as  set  forth 
in  such  special  message  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  if.  within  the  prescribed 
45-day  period,  the  Congress  adopts  a  rescis- 
sion resolution  disapproving  the  rescission  or 
reservation  of  such  amount  or  part  thereof.". 


(c)(1)  Section  1017(c)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out   "bills  and". 

(2)  Section  1017  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "bill  or"  each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  lOl7(c)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "bill"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""resolu- 
tion". 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
reason  I  have  offered  this  amendment 
twice  in  effect  in  slightly  different  form 
is  simply  to  preclude  further  amendment 
of  the  issue  which  I  seek  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  so  that  we  will  have  a  clear- 
cut  decision  on  the  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  urged  in 
this  legislation  to  increase  the  national 
debt  to  well  above  $1  trillion. 

This  mindboggling  sum  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's spending  policies  which  have 
caused  it  are  exactly  the  reason  interest 
rates  are  soaring,  bond  prices  are  crash- 
ing, the  stock  market  is  sagging,  the  na- 
tional economic  recovery  is  crippled,  and 
millions  of  workers  are  losing  their  jobs. 
There  is  now  little  doubt  that  excessive 
Federal  spending  is,  in  fact,  the  main 
cause  of  the  Nation's  inflation/credit 
crunch.  It  was  once  a  controversial  idea, 
but  I  think  almost  no  one  now  disputes 
the  idea  that  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
is  absolutely  essential  to  getting  our 
economy  back  on  track. 

President  Reagan  has  pledged  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  think  there  is  no  one 
who  doubts  the  sincerity  of  his  intention 
to  do  so. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  share  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  dedication  to  this 
task.  But  there  is  doubt  in  responsible 
quarters  about  whether  or  not  Congress 
as  a  whole  after  making  dramatic  budget 
cuts  this  summer  will  now  go  along  with 
the  additional  further  spending  cuts 
which  are  needed  to  match  recent  tax 
reductions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  probably  no 
such  thing  as  a  painless  budget  cut.  Cer- 
tainly the  amendment  which  I  suggest 
is  not  a  substitute  and  is  not  intended  in 
any  sense  as  a  substitute  for  an  overall 
congressional  approach  to  reorganizing 
our  national  priorities  within  the  budget 
and  to  producing  a  balanced  budget  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

However,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed  does  make  a  simple,  yet  sig- 
nificant change  in  our  current  policy  by 
requiring  congressional  veto  rather  than 
congressional  approval  of  any  rescission 
which  may  in  the  future  be  proposed  by 
the  President. 

As  before,  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  Congress  of  his  intent  to 
rescind  or  withhold  appropriated  budget 
authority.  But  to  halt  such  action  Con- 
gress would  within  45  days  have  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  es- 
timated that  this  approach  would  save 
some  $5  billion  each  fiscal  year.  In  my 
judgment  the  savings  could  be  much 
larger  than  this  amount. 

Our  President  presides  over  the  larg- 
est budget  in  the  world.  Yet  he  has  less 
management  control  over  that  budget 
than  any  other  Chief  Executive  that  I 
can  think  of.  The  Governors  of  virtually 
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all  of  our  50  States  have  the  power  to 
block  wasteful,  duplicative,  and  unnec- 
essary spending,  but  Congress  has  denied 
this  essential  management  prerogative  to 
the  President. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  the  President 
discovers  that  fimds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  a  particular  purpose  are  no 
longer  required,  or  are  more  thsm  is 
needed  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose, 
the  President  cannot  prevent  the  expend- 
iture of  the  excess  funds  without  first 
obtaining  the  explicit  approval  of  Con- 
gress to  do  so. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  protects 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  Con- 
gress to  have  the  first  and  the  last  word 
about  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
but  it  does  so  in  a  needlessly  wasteful 
and  extravagant  way. 

The  trouble  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  is  that  the  President's  efforts 
to  restrain  wasteful  spending  can  be 
thwarted  simply  by  congressional  in- 
action. If  the  President  determines  that 
funds  appropriated  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose need  not  or  should  not  be  spent,  he 
must  inform  Congress  of  his  intention  to 
rescind  them.  But  if  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress do  not  pass  resolutions  approving 
the  rescission  within  45  days  of  the  Pres- 
ident's announcement,  then  the  funds 
must  be  released,  that  is,  spending  must 
take  place. 

Unfortimately,  all  kinds  of  factors 
other  than  the  merits  of  a  proposed  re- 
scission can  block  action  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  before  the  45-day  period  ex- 
pires. Since  1974.  Congress  has  approved 
fewer  than  28  percent  of  the  rescissions 
proposed  by  Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter.  In  most  cases,  the  rescission  re- 
quest never  even  reached  a  vote. 

Mr  President,  I  stress  that  the  con- 
cern which  is  addressed  in  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  theoretical  concern  or  an 
abstract  problem  but  indeed  my  amend- 
ment is  a  response  to  a  clearly  observ- 
able, real  life  problem,  which  is  plaguing 
the  congressional  budget  process. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  recis- 
sions  are  very  hard  to  get  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  a  lot 
of  them  end  up  in  some  committee 
chairman's  pocket,  never  even  being  laid 
on  the  table  within  a  committee  to  be 
voted  on.  let  alone  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Fiscal  year  1978  provides  an  all  too 
typical  case  in  point.  In  that  year,  a 
year  of  near  record  budget  deficits  and 
double  digit  inflation.  President  Carter 
sent  to  Congress  rescission  requests  to- 
talling $600  million.  Congress  rejected 
by  inaction  $500  million  of  these  rescis- 
sion requests.  Thus,  out  of  a  budget  of 
$579.6  billion,  a  scant  $100  million,  eight 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total, 
was  saved  through  the  decision  of  the 
President  that  the  same  results  could  be 
achieved  with  fewer  dollars  through 
better  management. 

Presidents  used  to  have  a  very  potent 
power  to  prevent  wasteful  spending,  the 
power  of  impoundment.  The  history  of 
Presidential  impoundments  shows 
clearly  that  this  power  was  used  in  vir- 
tuaUy  every  instance  to  achieve  sound 
management  objectives. 


The  most  common  reason  for  im- 
poundments was  because  changed  cir- 
cumstances rendered  a  particular  ex- 
penditure unnecessary,  as  when  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  blocked  $50,000  for  gun- 
boats on  the  Mississippi  after  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  had  removed  the  threat 
the  gunboats  were  supposed  to  guard 
against.  Another  frequent  reason  was  to 
prevent  waste,  as  when  President  Van 
Buren  blocked  payment  of  a  duplicate 
pension  to  a  military  widow,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  refused  to  spend  money  to 
build  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
until  a  study  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  geographical  need  for  them. 

But  regrettably  there  were  instances 
where  the  impoundment  power  was 
abused.  President  Lincoln,  for  instance, 
impounded  funds  for  water  projects  in 
order  to  punish  certain  Illinois  Con- 
gressmen who  had  opposed  his  adminis- 
tration on  other  policy  matters. 

The  use  by  some  Presidents  of  the  im- 
poundment power  to  punish  recalcitrant 
legislators  or  to  alter  policies  enacted  by 
Congress  obviously  is  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  Congress,  and  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  aggravation  to  legislators, 
the  abuse  of  the  impoundment  power  also 
raises  certain  constitutional  questions. 
The  Constitution  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  determine 
how  public  money  should  be  spent.  But 
if  the  President  impounded  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  Congress  either 
would  have  to  pass  the  appropriation 
again  ( in  which  case  it  would  be  subject 
to  a  second  impoundment,  or  a  veto) .  or 
take  the  President  to  court.  This  was, 
especially  from  the  congressional  point 
of  view,  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  impoundment  controversy  came 
to  a  head  in  1972  when  President  Nixon 
attempted  to  force  Congress  to  adopt  a 
block  grant  housing  approach  by  im- 
posing a  moratorium  on  funding  of  the 
housing  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. The  President  won  the  battle  lan 
appeals  court  ruled  against  Congress 
lawsuit),  but  Congress,  by  enacting  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  won  the  war.  had  the  last  word. 

In  the  light  of  long  experience,  includ- 
ing that  which  I  have  cited  here  today, 
I  think  most  Senators  and  most  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  that  some  protection 
had  to  be  found,  is  needed,  against  the 
occasional  Presidential  abuse  of  the  im- 
poundment power.  In  my  view,  however, 
the  congressional  power,  that  is,  the  very 
tight  restrictions  enacted  as  part  of  leg- 
islation in  1972,  is  worse  than  the  origi- 
nal problem  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  must  find  a  middle  ground. 

My  amendment,  which  enhances  the 
President's  rescission  authority.  I  be- 
lieve satisfies  that  requirement,  allow- 
ing flexibility  in  achieving  needed  sav- 
ings without  returning  to  the  old  abuses 
and  without  eliminating  the  last  word 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

This  basic  change,  to  congressional 
veto  from  congressional  approval,  would 
alter  the  climate  for  Presidential  action 
by  requiring  a  positive,  considered  action 
by  Congress  in  order  to  block  proposed 
rescissions  instead  of  killing  needed 
rescissions    by    inaction,    without   even 


having  a  vote.  The  President  would  be  al- 
lowed the  managerial  flexibility  required 
for  efficient  government,  but  Congress 
would  retain  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  control  the  public  pursestrings. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  join  in  his 
remarks,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be  honored 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  added  as  a  cosponsor.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  several  things  run 
through  my  mind  as  we  now  start  to 
talk  about  balanced  budgets.  But  to  the 
particular  point,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  just  concluded  by 
saying,  "positive,  considered  action  by 
Congress,"  inferentlally  meaning  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  have  positive,  con- 
sidered action  by  Congress  under  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Republicans  have  been.  We  have  had 
the  most  dramatic,  positive,  considered 
action  by  Congress  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  rescinding  of 
spending  with  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

We  have  struggled  all  year  long  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  also  our  friend  from  Idaho.  I 
cosponsored  the  resolution;  we  debated  it 
on  the  floor;  we  debated  it  in  the  House, 
and  we  then  had  action  by  the  various 
committees.  Numerous  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  acted. 
We  thereupon  had  further  debate  and 
after  passing  both  Houses  we  had  u  con- 
ference committee  that  consisted  of  257 
conferees.  We  just  congratulated,  along 
with  the  committee  chairmen  and  every- 
body else,  the  leadership,  namely,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
as  the  majority  leader,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Senator 
DoMENici,  on  the  positive,  considered  ac- 
tion by  Congress  of  doing  what?  Rescind- 
ing $35.6  billion. 

Here,  on  the  heels  of  the  Budget  Act 
working  in  a  positive,  considered  action 
by  Congress,  comes  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  totally  disregards  and  mis- 
reads the  history,  misreads  the  intent, 
and  misreads  the  need  for  such  an 
action. 

I  understand  that  strategy,  so  it  falls 
to  me  to  put  the  record  straight.  I  do  so 
most  respectfully  because  in  the  end  we 
still  are  going  to  have  time— I  just  told 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  it  is  like  bone- 
fishing.  It  is  going  to  take  about  3  more 
weeks  to  bring  them  into  the  boat.  They 
can  have  all  the  weekend  programs  they 
want,  but  they  are  bound  to  come  back 
and  ask  for  further  spending  cuts  or 
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higher  taxes  unless  they  want  to  adopt 
these  high  interest  rates. 

I  happen  to  think  it  is  too  serious  a 
problem  for  partisanship.  I  want  to  see 
Reaganomics  work. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  retains  as 
much  of  the  President's  program  as  is 
possible  so  it  can  be  successful.  I  will 
list  again  very  quickly  those  items  that 
will  make  it  work. 

We  do  not  disturb  President  Reagan's 
cuts  for  business.  We  do  not  disturb,  this 
year,  the  President's  cuts  for  the  indi- 
viduals, the  personal  tax  cuts.  We  do 
not  disturb  the  President's  defense  pro- 
gram, where  he  has  altered  somewhat 
his  position  for  certain  cuts  on  the  de- 
fense. We  give  him  that. 

In  essence,  what  we  do  is  to  take 
one  proposal  that  the  President  did  not 
recommend  in  the  oilfield  and  rescind 
it.  We  leave  the  depletion  allowance,  but 
not  the  intangible  drilling  costs,  because 
we  think  the  President's  action  to  de- 
control oil  firms  is  incentive  enough. 

Then  we  say  withhold,  or  if  you  please, 
rescind,  in  order  to  have  specificity,  in 
order  to  have  a  concrete,  comprehensive 
proposal  to  the  business  community,  half 
(5  percentage  points)  of  the  personal  tax 
cuts  in  July  1982  and  July  1983. 

Now.  if  you  do  that,  you  can  raise 
the  revenues  that  will  give  assurance  to 
the  business  community  and  the  elec- 
torate that  we  are  going  to  have  Gov- 
ernment in  the  black  during  President 
Reagan's  term  in  office;  that  he  will,  in 
a  credible  fashion,  be  able  to  carry  for- 
ward his  commitment,  which  was  my 
commitment  in  nmning  for  reelection 
last  year,  that  we  get  this  Government 
back  into  the  black. 

Now,  what  is  the  promise  made  at  this 
particular  moment,  at  this  particular 
point  in  time?  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado— and  I  see  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues here  that  should  remember  it, 
the  promise  of  this  moment  which  brings 
about  the  disillusion  is  Government  in 
the  red,  at  least  through  1986. 

The  President  quotes  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin. 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Now  we  have  her  as  a  Presi- 
dential expert.  We  had  a  difficult  time 
for  several  years  around  here  getting 
her  any  particular  expertise,  but  now 
our  great  President  quotes  her.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's  conclusion  was 
that  we  needed,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
balanced  budget,  $100  billion  by  1984. 

Paul  Volcker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  who  is  in  lockstep  with 
this  administration,  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress and  testifies  exactly  to  that.  "We 
need  $100  billion." 

So  the  problem,  as  budgeteers,  is  not 
rescission.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  playing  games  with  us.  It  is  a  real 
problem.  It  is  a  need  to  find  here  this 
fall  so  that  we  can  give  assurance  that 
Reagonomics  can  work,  $100  billion.  It 
is  not  study  commissions  for  social  secu- 
rity. It  is  not  study  commissions  for  en- 
titlements. It  is  not  promises  of  cuts  in 
the  future.  Heavens  above,  we  have  had 
10  years  of  that.  You  now  have  the  same 
old  program  you  have  had  for  the  past 
10  years,  cutting  spending  and  cutting 
taxes  and  running  up  high  deficits. 


Oh,  yes,  we  cut  the  spending  in  the 
defense  budget  last  time.  That  was  where 
the  spending  was  cut.  Now  it  is  on  the 
social  side.  But  the  fact  is  you  cut  taxes 
seven  times  in  10  years  for  a  loss  of  $731 
billion. 

You  have  accelerated  Roosevelt's  pump 
priming,  accelerated  Lyndon  Johnson's 
guns  and  butter.  By  giving  people  $750 
billion  in  tax  cuts  in  5  years,  instead  of 
over  10  years,  you  have  accelerated  older 
programs  and  you  have  lost  revenues  of 
$159  billion  in  1984,  S199  billion  in  1985. 
and  $268  billion  in  1986.  You  have  given 
the  people  butter  you  cannot  afford.  You 
have  written  a  tax  cut  in  red  ink  and  the 
people  know  it. 

You  keep  coming  here  with  this  little 
tinkermg  amendment  as  if  they  are  won- 
dering in  Wall  Street  if  Congress  will  go 
along.  Pure  tommyrot.  You  should  ques- 
tions Senators  on  your  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  say. 

What  did  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Committee,  say?  He  said,  "No 
more  cuts  in  education."  And  I  agree  with 
him.  I  am  not  criticizing  him.  We  had 
cuts  last  year;  we  had  cuts  this  year. 

What  did  the  majority  whip.  Senator 
Stevens  of  Alaska,  have  to  say?  He  said. 
"It  cannot  pass  in  that  form." 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Utah,  the 
former  mayor  there,  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
say?  He  said  he  supports  the  President's 
program,  but  he  said,  "It  is  politically 
unrealistic."  That  is  his  quote. 

Go  over  to  the  House  side.  You  have 
Bill  Green,  the  head  of  the  Republican 
moderates,  who  went  along  with  the  cuts. 
He  says,  "To  go  along  with  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recommended  on  Thursday 
night  would  violate  the  agreement 
made." 

Well,  what  did  Jack  Kemp,  who  got  us 
into  this  mess,  have  to  say?  He  said,  "No 
cuts  at  all."  He  said,  "Certainly  not  in 
defense"  He  said.  "Mr.  President,  make 
a  talk  on  the  gold  standard." 

I  saw  a  quote  by  George  Shultz.  He 
looked  at  Arthur  Laffer  around  that 
table,  and  he  said.  'Art.  you're  crazy." 
And  I  agree  with  him.  That  is  what  he 
told  him  in  the  White  House  just  1  week 
ago. 

What  did  Senator  Roth  say?  He  said. 
"Now,  we  have  our  program. "  He  said, 
"Mr.  President,  give  us  a  talk  on  foreign 
policy." 

Now,  that  is  what  they  are  saying  on 
your  side  of  the  aisle,  not  just  here.  It 
is  not  partisan. 

We  are  trying  to  make  Reaganomics 
work,  and  we  are  not  going  to  come  in 
here  at  this  time  and  change  the  basic 
law  on  rescissions  that  fixed  the  respon- 
sibility in  the  national  Congress.  He  is 
talking  about  the  President  using  those 
powers.  He  says,  "Lincoln  punished  Con- 
gressmen for  opposition  to  programs." 
Well,  that  is  exactly  what  we  were  get- 
ting. I  was  around  here  during  some  of 
those  days,  and  you  did  not  have  to  go 
back  to  Lincoln  for  historical  precedents. 
You  can  go  to  President  Nixon.  We  know 
exactly  what  has  occurred  in  the  past. 
But  now  the  process  is  working  and  it  has 
worked. 


Do  you  know  what  President  Reagan 
asked  for?  He  asked  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  to  cut  the  budget  $41.1  bil- 
lion. After  analyzing  that  request.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  we 
found  $5  billion  in  administrative  ac- 
tions, like  Davis-Bacon,  which  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  President  on,  and 
matters  of  oCfshore  drilling  and  several 
other  things  we  found  that  could  not  be 
affected  in  the  reconciliations  bill.  For 
reconciliation  the  President  was  asking 
for  $33  billion  in  cuts  and  we  gave  him 
$35.6  billion. 

It  is  absolutely  false  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  this  National  Congress  did 
not  give  the  President  what  he  requested 
in  reconciliation.  It  is  a  false  charge.  It 
is  a  bum  rap  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado knows  it.  The  doubt  on  Wall  Street 
should  not  be  whether  Congress  is  going 
to  go  along.  We  gave  the  President  his 
full  program. 

Give  these  new  cuts  to  him  in  the  next 
10  minutes  and  the  interest  rates  will 
not  move  1  percentage  point.  Why?  The 
President  is  talking  about  cutting  only 
$16  billion.  Give  him  $13  billion  more  in 
defense,  or  20-some.  Or.  as  one  Senator 
said,  $30  billion  in  defense.  You  have  a 
$100  billion  problem,  not  a  $13  billion  or 
$16  billion  or  $30  billion  problem.  It 
is  a  $100  billion  problem.  You  cannot 
promise  you  are  going  to  find  further 
cuts  in  the  future.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  says  "It  is  not 
October  1,  but  come  Thursday  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  start  to  work."  The 
President  is  the  one  who  went  on  na- 
tional TV  and  changed  his  own  program. 
He  promised  not  to  have  a  second  round 
of  spending  cuts. 

I  cross-examined  Dave  Stockman  all 
spring  and  summer  long  and  he  said  next 
year,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
He  said.  "We  will  give  those  cuts  in  due 
time." 

The  second  round  was  a  second  round 
of  tax  cuts.  Do  you  remember  the  tuition 
tax  cuts?  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
wanted  to  hold  that  up  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wanted  to  hold  it  up  and 
include  it  in  the  second  round  of  tax 
cuts.  What  did  we  get  last  Thursday? 
We  got  not  a  tax  cut  but  a  tax  increase. 
Now  we  have  to  give  the  President  his 
new  program,  such  as  higher  taxes  on 
unemployment  compensation  and  in- 
creased taxes  for  corporations.  The 
President  changed  his  program. 

It  was  a  very  artful  set  of  gymnastics 
that  they  had  in  August,  trying  to  get 
David  Stockman  and  Caspar  Weinberger 
together.  What  do  we  have?  We  have. 
Mr.  President,  a  second  round  of  defense 
decreases.  That  is  where  we  are.  So  the 
program  has  been  changed  and  it  has 
been  changed  by  the  author,  by  the 
President  himself. 

I  hate  to  try  to  keep  reminding  you  be- 
cause I  want  to  work  with  you.  I  want 
Reagan  economics  to  work. 

The  President  has  to  get  a  new  group 
of  economists.  They  are  not  providing 
the  President  with  the  best  advice.  They 
have  to  know  that  in  order  for  Reagan- 
omics and  supply  side  economics  to  work 
you  have  to  have  an  expansionary  econ- 
omy. The  market  is  betting  on  a  reces- 
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sion.  You  cannot  get  the  thrust  for  this 
economy  to  work  and  Reaganomlcs  to 
work  unless  you  retrench  slightly  in  your 
program  and  gain  the  confidence  that 
people  know  you  will  be  able  to  balance 
the  budget.  Then  if  it  is  working  better 
than  some  of  us  have  predicted,  you  can 
increase  the  tax  cuts  in  1984.  Give  the 
program  a  chance. 

My  dear  friends,  the  current  program 
is  working.  That  is  the  trouble.  We  were 
told  about  psychological  expectations.  I 
only  wish  econcmiically  this  country 
could  go  back  to  the  day  before  the  tax 
bill  was  signed,  on  Auguust  13.  If  we 
could  go  back  1  month,  we  could  save  130 
points  in  the  stock  market,  and  may'oe 
the  incomes  of  many  small  businessmen 
who  may  go  bankrupt  in  the  next  3  or  4 
months.  They  are  not  worried  about  a 
tax  cut.  They  need  lower  interest  rates. 

Remember,  we  have  done  this  before, 
Mr.  Leader:  When  President  Carter 
came  last  year  and  he  had  his  austerity 
budget,  he  had  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  delivered  his  austere  budget  talk. 
We,  as  Democrats,  met  around  the  clock 
over  a  week's  time  and  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, resubmit  your  state  of  the  Union." 
We  did  not  have  any  misgivings.  We 
were  thinking  of  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Do  not  get  too  much  pride  not  to  take 
back  just  a  little  part  of  the  program  in 
order  to  make  it  work.  You  are  nmning 
around  and  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
have  trench  warfare  when  at  the  same 
time  the  Republican  chairmen  are  bail- 
ing out  of  the  trench.  They  are  not  get- 
ting into  the  trench  with  you,  Mr.  Lead- 
er. You  do  not  have  your  chairmen  in 
the  trenches  with  you.  They  are  going  to 
leave  you.  They  will  have  to. 

It  is  not  realistic.  I  agree  it  is  not  po- 
litically realistic. 

They  say.  "We  will  have  vetoes." 
Stockman  gets  on  TV  and  says,  "We  will 
veto."  Let  him  veto.  He  wiU  save  all  of 
$13  billion  if  he  vetoes  the  whole  thing. 
Thirteen  billion  dollars  does  not  solve  a 
$100  billion  problem  so  your  vetoes  and 
threats  mean  nothing. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  table  to  work 
this  out.  You  are  going  to  have  to  be  able 
to  come  back  and  be  realistic. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  work 
current  budget  resolution  last  year.  The 
Democratic  Congress  last  year  was  pro- 
posing the  same  thing.  We  know  about 
tax  cuts  and  we  know  about  spending 
cuts.  You  will  find  $16.1  billion  proposed 
last  year  for  tax  cuts  on  the  supply  side, 
and  we  thought  we  ought  to  go  forward 
with  those.  Business  only  accounts  for 
$10  billion.  There  is  the  1982  fiscal  year 
coming  up.  It  is  $18  billion  in  1983  and 
$20  billion  in  1984  so  it  does  not  have 
any  more  financial  impact  other  than  to 
have  an  incentive  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. It  was  well-considered. 

The  Finance  Committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  did  a  good  job  there. 

But  you  went  a  little  bit  too  far  when 
you  went  to  indexing  personal  taxes  and 
when  you  proposed  those  oil  cuts.  The 
national  Treasury  loses  $150  billion  in 
1984.  $199  billion  in  1985,  and  $268  bil- 
lion in  1986.  You  are  not  going  to  cor- 
rect that  with  tinkertoys.  You  can  put 
in  all  your  little  budget  resolutions  and 
go  back  home  on  your  TV  and  say,  "We 


are  going  to  have  character  and  move 
that  intransigent  Congress." 

It  is  an  insult,  I  think,  to  the  job  we 
have  just  completed,  when  you  come 
around  within  a  month  or  6  weeks  of  the 
time  when  we  have  taken  a  dramatic 
move  to  cut  35  billion,  rescinding  $35 
billion,  from  the  budget  and  start  blam- 
ing the  Congress  after  it  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  saving. 

I  can  try  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has,  but  I  can  tell 
you  we  will  not  play  this  game  cussing 
the  Congress  for  the  next  3  or  4  weeks 
after  we  have  done  the  job.  We  gave  the 
President  his  program.  His  program  was 
slightly  ambitious,  slightly  extravagant, 
and  the  market  is  telling  him  so  in  the 
loudest  terms  possible.  They  are  voting 
with  their  pocketbooks. 

They  can  make  all  of  those  nice  lit- 
tle statements  in  the  Business  Advisory 
Council.  They  foimd  two  economists — I 
do  not  know  where  they  found  them.  I 
wish  I  had  been  in  town.  They  said  it 
was  right  on  course,  working  in  fact. 
That  is  political  cheer  for  the  weekend 
like  a  coach  to  his  team  going  on  the 
field.  But  that  will  not  do  any  good  in 
the  next  3  to  6  months  when  all  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen  are  going 
broke.  Somebody  has  to  buy  the  car; 
soOiebody  has  to  build  the  home. 

You  are  talking  about  better  building 
supplies  and  better  manufacturing,  but 
it  is  canceled  out  by  the  high  interest 
rates,  and  you  are  making  yourself  every 
day  more  and  more  responsible  for  those 
high  interest  rates. 

The  truth  will  win  out  on  this  one  when 
we  get  through,  if  we  have  to  stay  here  all 
fall  long  and  make  the  same  talk  every 
day. 

Congress  did  the  job.  We  were  not  told 
to  go  home.  In  fact,  when  the  President 
signed  he  had  24  pens.  I  happened  to 
have  been  a  cosponsor.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  did  not  get  a  pen  and  I  did 
not  get  a  pen.  Who  did  he  give  all  the 
blooming  pens  to?  I  do  not  know.  We 
worked  like  the  dickens. 

Did  you  get  one.  Bob?  You  should  have 
gotten  a  dozen  of  them  for  all  the  money 
you  cost  the  Treasury.  [Laughter.] 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  charge  of  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  economic  philosophy  is  not  what  is 
at  issue  here.  Not  at  all.  We  are  not  de- 
bating whether  or  not  the  President's 
economic  program  will  work.  I  certainly 
want  it  to  work,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wants  it  to.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
machinery  of  Government.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  process  by  which  this 
institution  makes  its  decisions  to  spend 
money,  and  whether  there  is  any  check 
on  that  process.  We  are  addressing  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  President  is 
to  play  an  important  role  in  bringing 
expenditures  under  control. 

Directly  related  to  this  point  is  the 
fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  this  Congress 
has  appropriated  more  funds  than  the 


President  has  requested  in  his  budget 
submissions  to  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  fact  that  holds,  in  general, 
whether  there  are  both  a  Democratic 
Congress  and  President,  or  a  Democratic 
Congress  and  a  Republican  President. 
Today,  we  have  a  more  conservative  Con- 
gress with  a  Republican-controlled  Sen- 
ate and  a  Democratic -controlled  House. 
This  Congress,  however,  is  still  wanting 
to  appropriate  at  least  $6  billion  more 
than  President  Reagan  has  suggested  we 
spend. 

How  do  we  bring  that  under  control? 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  suggesting 
that  the  President  ought  to  have  more 
of  a  role  in  the  congressional  spending 
process.  Senator  Armstrong  would  have 
Congress  take  definite  action  if  they  ob- 
ject, rather  than  persist  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  The  practice  we  have 
now  has  only  allowed  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  rescissions  to  actually  be  accepted 
by  Congress. 

Why  have  fewer  rescissions  been  ac- 
cepted? For  the  very  same  reason  that 
these  Congresses,  in  recent  years,  have 
always  appropriated  more  than  a  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  they  spend. 

I  suppose  that  the  reasons  for  that  are 
obvious.  It  is  more  difficult  for  us  to 
withstand  the  pressure  for  increased  ex- 
penditures than  it  has  been  for  a  Presi- 
dent. As  a  body,  we  are  less  isolated, 
and  are  more  responsive  to  grassroots 
public  opinion.  As  we  are  more  responsive 
to  that  opinion,  we  unfortunately  have 
the  end  result  of  greater  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. 

How  do  we  respond  to  that  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility? It  is  to  give  the  President 
more  power  in  deciding  what  money 
ought  to  be  spent  or  not.  Candidly,  it 
reduces  what  authority  we  have  under 
the  1974  act.  I  think  that  is  the  way  for 
us  to  grant  the  President  more  authority 
when  Congress  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 
It  also  gives  opportunity  for  a  President, 
after  all  the  appropriations  bills  have 
been  passed  irrespective  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, to  make  a  determination  of  when 
money  really  should  be  spent.  The  Presi- 
dent now  has  that  authority,  but  Con- 
gress has  more  than  a  check  on  that  au- 
thority. The  check  is  structured  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  very  diflQcult  for  us  to 
respond  in  a  positive  fashion.  At  the  very 
least,  we  have  not  responded  even  when 
there  has  been  a  good  excuse  for  not 
spending  the  money. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  because  it  is  difiQ- 
cult  for  us  to  respond  as  we  should. 
I  hesitate  to  say  that,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  fact  of  life.  It  seems  that  legislative 
bodies  are  always  prone  to  spend  more 
than  even  the  President  would  suggest, 
whether  he  be  a  liberal  President  or  a 
conservative  President. 

So,  Mr.  President,  based  upon  the 
track  record  of  this  institution,  I  think 
it  i5  time  to  review  the  process  by  which 
the  President  can  rescind  funds.  We 
must  make  this  body  more  responsive 
to  a  President's  judgment  of  the  need 
to  spend  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
appropriated.  In  a  few  months,  circum- 
stances might  change  from  what  they 
were  from  the  tmie  the  President  pro- 
posed the  budget  in  January  through 
the  summer  and  fall  when  we  finally 
pass  the  appropriations  bills. 
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The  process  is  10  m<mths  l(Hig  before 
the  money  is  even  actually  spent. 

In  that  10-month  period,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  think  that  circumstances  could 
change.  To  the  extent  to  which  they 
change,  it  seems  to  me,  the  President 
ought  to  have  enhanced  capability  for 
responding  to  changes  in  economic  cir- 
cumstances. He  should  have  the  option 
of  suggesting  rescissions,  and  there 
should  not  be  the  same  built-in  resist- 
ance to  those  rescissions  that  there  are 
now. 

(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armstrong  amendment  would  make,  in 
my  judgment,  the  intent  of  the  1974 
Budget  Act  more  easily  accomplished. 
After  7  years  of  experimentation  with  it, 
we  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  process 
set  up  in  1974  is  not  working  very  well. 
We  ought  to  review  that  process — that  is 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about — and 
make  the  necessary  changes.  This  is  not 
a  debate  upon  the  Reagan  economic 
philosophy.  It  is,  rather,  a  debate  upon 
the  procedure  we  use  to  make  determina- 
tions of  spending,  and  the  Presidents 
response  to  those  determinations. 

Based  upon  the  track  record  of  Con- 
gress inability  to  respond  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  for  rescissions, 
we  ought  to  change  the  process  and  try 
something  new. 

This  is  why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  look  carefully  at  this  amendment 
per  se,  and  not  look  at  it  as  an  extension 
to  Reagan  economics. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>  has  stood  here 
and  told  us  repeatedly  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  pass  this  debt  limit  bill  and 
that  we  should  try  to  pass  it  without 
amendments.  He  has  said  that  there  will 
be  a  problem  whether  this  bill  can  be 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  event  that  it  is  amended  here  in 
the  Senate.  Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
the  House  has  not  voted  on  this  bill.  Last 
year,  our  friends  in  the  House  contrived 
a  way  to  avoid  the  need  of  having  to  vote 
for  a  debt  limit  by  working  out  a  process 
that  I  never  dreamed  of  before.  This 
process  provided  that  when  they  have 
passed  the  budget  resolution,  the  clerk 
would  just  enroll  and  send  over  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to 
match  the  figure  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Under  this  process,  the  Members  of 
the  House  no  longer  have  to  vote  for  the 
debt  limit  resolution:  otherwise,  it  might 
not  be  here  at  all.  So  we  do  not  know 
whether,  if  this  matter  goes  back  to  the 
House,  the  House  will  agree  to  it  or  not. 

I  can  tell  those  who  have  any  doubt 
about  it  that  this  bill  has  problems. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senate  is  going  to 
pass  the  bill.  So  far  eis  I  know,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  the  only  Democrat 
that  you  can  be  sure  at  this  moment  is 
going  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Perhaps  some 
others  can  be  persuaded  to  go  along,  but 
I  would  not  count  on  it  at  this  moment. 

This  bill  has  very  serious  problems.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  very  able  statesman, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  has  stood  here 


and  explained  repeatedly  that  if  we  put 
on  this  bill  an  amendment  that  makes 
it  go  back  to  the  House,  it  will  create 
additional  problems.  It  might  mean  that 
we  cannot  pass  this  debt  limit  bill  in  time 
to  prevent  the  Government  from  default- 
ing on  its  obligations. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  urge  Sena- 
tors not  to  agree  to  this  amendment.  It 
could  be  considered  in  connection  with 
other  legislation,  but  if  it  is  added  to 
this  bill,  it  will  cause  the  President  and 
his  administration  some  real  problems 
which  I  believe  they  will  be  anxious  to 
avoid. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  think  about  that  matter,  because  I 
believe  it  presents  him  with  a  very  seri- 
ous problem ;  and  I  say  that  as  one  who 
has  managed  debt  limit  bills  on  other 
occasions. 

The  situation  is  such  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  enough  problems  getting 
this  bill  through  the  Senate:  but  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  will  put  him 
in  a  very  serious  position.  The  bill  will 
go  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  will  have  to  have  a  lot  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  addition  to  Republican 
votes  to  get  it  through.  At  least  here  he 
hsis  a  Republican  majority  which  re- 
sponds to  the  entreaties  and  pleas  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  can 
pass  this  bill  in  the  Senate  with  the  help 
of  some  of  us  on  this  side;  but  in  the 
House,  he  has  no  assurance  that  he  can 
pass  it.  even  if  he  can  get  to  Republi- 
cans to  join  forces  and  rally  behind 
their  leadership  on  the  House  side. 

That  creates  a  very  serious  problem, 
and  I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  think  about  that  seriously.  It  does 
raise  a  serious  problem  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned. 
This  Senator  participated  in  establishing 
the  budget  process.  At  the  time  we  did 
that,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  if  we 
would  pass  this  budget  process,  we  would 
no  longer  be  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem that  plagued  us  at  that  time,  which 
was  the  impoundment  of  funds  by  the 
President. 

So  we  were  persuaded  to  set  up  this 
budget  process,  to  establish  the  Budget 
Committees,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  that  when  the  committees 
sought  to  act,  we  would  act  under  guide- 
lines established  by  a  budget  resolution 
reported  from  and  managed  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  We  agreed  to  do  this 
in  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  well  as  other 
committees.  We  agreed  to  go  through  the 
budget  process,  which  has  been  a  real 
bother,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  many  respects  that  process  has 
frustrated  our  efforts  to  act.  But  we 
agreed  that  we  would  do  this  because,  in 
doing  so,  we  would  bypass  a  problem 
which  had  plagued  us  at  that  point, 
which  was  the  impoundment  problem. 

The  budget  process  has  failed  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  admit,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  has  saved  a  lot  of  money  for 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  people  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  reduce  spending,  to  try 
to  bring  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
Senate. 
However,  if  the  President  is  going  to 


have  the  power  to  impoimd,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
budget  process  and  stop  all  this  bother, 
and  just  leave  it  up  to  the  President,  as 
the  amendment  suggests,  to  say  in  what 
respects  he  does  not  think  we  should 
spend  money. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  to  con- 
tend with  both  impoundment  and  the 
budget  process.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  impoundment,  we 
should  not  have  to  be  contending  with 
the  Budget  Committee  as  well. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  oppose  the  amendment,  on 
the  theory  that  we  should  not  be  have  to 
live  with  both.  We  should  not  have  the 
Budget  Committee  second-guessing  us  on 
our  appropriations  and  other  actions  in 
the  committees  and  then  have  the  Presi- 
dent also  impound  funds. 

Admittedly,  the  Congress  would  have 
a  slightly  better  arrangement  under  this 
amendment  than  under  the  previous  im- 
poundment situation,  in  that  both 
Houses,  acting  together,  could  continue  a 
program  where  otherwise  the  President 
would  have  rescinded  it.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  have  to  live  with  both  of 
them — an  impoundment  process  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  budget  process  on  the 
other.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be 
one  way  or  the  other. 

For  those  two  reasons — I  believe  the 
first  reason  is  even  more  compelling 
than  the  second — I  hope  that  in  due 
course  the  chairman  will  feel  with  re- 
gard to  this  amendment  as  he  felt  with 
the  other  amendments  which  have  been 
offered  here.  I  hope  that  in  order  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  side  of  the  aisle  as  well 
as  to  the  Nation  and  to  his  administra- 
tion, he  will  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, as  he  has  done  with  regard  to 
amendments  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  have  no  choice,  for 
the  reasons  outlined,  but  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  even  though  I 
support  the  amendment. 

My  responsibility  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  debt  limit  bill  is  passed,  free  of 
amendments,  by  Wednesday.  I  cannot 
adopt  one  rule  for  Republicans  and  one 
rule  for  Democrats.  I  cannot  adopt  one 
rule  for  amendments  I  support  and  an- 
other rule  for  amendments  I  oppose. 

So  while  I  believe  that  the  Armstrong 
amendment  does  precisely  the  correct 
thing,  I  cannot  fulfill  my  obligation  to 
the  President  by  somehow  trying  to 
adopt  this  particular  amendment.  Not 
that  what  I  do  will  make  any  difference. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
last  time  we  will  hear  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  understand 
very  well.  Three  amendments  have  been 
offered,  and  three  have  been  tabled.  I 
am  not  certain  how  many  more  amend- 
ments will  be  offered,  but  I  hope  they 
will  all  be  disposed  of  in  short  order. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  this  is  a  rather  difficult  time. 
Perhaps  in  3  weeks  we  will  all  be 
rushing  in  to  modify  the  President's 
economic  package.  But  I  know  that  the 
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Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  sincere 
in  his  hope  that  the  program  works.  As 
former  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  now  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee,  he  under- 
stands some  of  the  real  problems  we 
have. 

This  Senator  is  not  certain  the  Presi- 
dent has  precisely  the  right  remedy  or 
precisely  the  right  prescription.  We  had 
some  disagreement  on  the  size  of  the  tax 
cut.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  and  others 
believe  they  had  a  proper  influence  in 
reducing  the  size  of  the  first  year  tax  cut, 
and  we  were  criticized. 

I  recall  an  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  referring  to  these  reservations 
and  calling  for  a  Dole  proposal,  saymg. 
"If  he  criticises  the  President's  plan, 
where  is  his  plan?" 

We  ended  up  with  a  different  mix.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  believed, 
and  a  majority  of  us  believed,  that  we 
had  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  cut  in  fiscal 
1982.  Hindsight  is  perfect,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  we  did  that;  because  instead 
of  trying  to  reach  a  $42.5  billion  deficit 
in  1982,  we  would  have  had  to  accom- 
modate an  additional  $14  billion  of  tax 
cuts,  and  it  v.ould  have  been  impossible 
to  reach  that  goal. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  this  little  midcourse  correc- 
tion—or a  little  fine  tuning  may  be  an- 
other way  to  describe  what  the  Senator 
is  seeking  to  do  now— is  not  something  I 
assume  the  President  relishes,  but  it  is 
something  that  may  be  necessary.  If  we 
have  a  better  idea,  if  we  have  a  better  way 
to  achieve  that  result,  I  am  certain  the 
Budget  Committee  will  be  giving  us  some 
direction ;  and  I,  for  one.  appreciate  that 
direction.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  sort  of 
stiffens  us  up  a  little  to  have  the  Budget 
Committee  give  us  a  little  push,  saying, 
■You  have  to  cut  this  or  raise  revenue  or 
somehow  meet  this  goal." 

Although  I  sometimes  refer  to  the 
Pmance  Committee  as  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  arrange- 
ment is  helpful  sometimes.  I  can  say 
"The  Budget  Committee  told  us  to  do 
this."  When  the  moment  of  truth  comes 
the  Budget  Co.nmittee  probably  has  been 
helpful  more  often  than  not. 

So  we  are  looking  forward  to  working 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  in  trying  to  achieve 
what  we  all  want  to  achieve  and  that  is 
some  responsibility  in  the  budget. 

With  reference  to  revenue  raising 
measures,  we  are  still  talking  about  a 
second  tax  bill.  Maybe  we  are  overly  op- 
timistic, but  I  have  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  have  indicated  they  have  out- 
standmg  amendments.  They  do  not  raise 

H^fl  ""r^J^^-  "^^^y  ^o^^d  increase  the 
deficit.  There  is  the  tuition  tax  credit. 
What  is  it— about  $6  blUion  the  first 
year  or  $7  billion.  That  is  only  one  of 
the  amendments  that  may  be  under 
consideration.  "*«ucr 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  President 
has  outlined  two  or  three  areas  that  we 
should  take  a  look  at.  but  the  thing  that 
concerns  this  Senator  is  if  in  fact  we  do 
find  some  revenue  raisers  in  the  Finance 


Committee  there  is  always  that  tempta- 
tion to  spend  that  revenue  either  in  the 
committee  or  in  the  Chamber,  so  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  at  this 
point  how  we  can  raise  $3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  by  increasing  revenues  be- 
cause I  know  of  the  proclivity  of  the 
amendments  coming  from  all  sides  to 
eat  up  whatever  that  surplus  might  be. 
whatever  the  amount  might  be. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  we  have  advised  the  administra- 
tion that  we  are  prepared  to  have  hear- 
ings immediately  on  their  revenue  pro- 
posals. We  understand  that  some  will  be 
rather  bitterly  contested,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  have  hearings,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  the  administration  may 
be  prepared  to  do  that  in  about  2  weeks. 

Again,  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  distressed  because  every  time 
we  come  to  the  Chamber  with  a  debt  ceil- 
ing extension  it  is  always  at  the  last 
minute  and  perhaps  we  can  improve  upon 
that.  Perhaps  it  should  come  at  an  earlier 
time. 

But  having  participated  in  a  number 
of  debates  over  the  years  and  having 
voted  for  increases  and  against  increases, 
it  is  rather  difficult.  In  fact,  we  acted 
as  soon  as  Senator  Packwood  held  hear- 
ings within  a  week  after  we  were  notified 
by  the  administration  that  they  wanted 
to  appear  on  the  increase.  We  reported 
the  bill  promptly  by  a  vote  of,  as  I  recall. 
9  to  7,  a  very  close  vote  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  In  fact,  had  the  absentees 
voted  we  might  not  have  passed  the  in- 
crease in  the  committee. 

So  that  is  an  indication  again  of  how 
close  the  vote  may  be  without  an  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  come  final  passage 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  will  understand  the  necessity  of  the 
Government  paying  its  bills.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  will  understand  that.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  went  back  and  put  in 
the  Record  the  other  day  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  debt  ceilings  from  the  year  1965 
to  the  present  day,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance,  despite  the  change  in  admin- 
istration, there  was  an  average  of  over 
15  from  the  other  party  who  voted  to 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  because  there 
really  is  not  any  other  alternative. 

This  Senator  has  done  that  at  times 
and  has  not  done  it  at  times.  I  cannot 
speak  for  my  Democratic  friends,  but  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  some  sup- 
port to  make  certain  we  can  pay  the  debts 
on  our  bUls  as  they  come  due  later  next 
week. 

It  is  also  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  we  might  finish  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  so  we  might  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Nebraska  who 
wishes  to  call  up  his  amendment  yet  this 
evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWA )  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  all  who  have  risen  to  speak 
on  this  issue.  Of  course,  I  have  a  special 
sense  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  risen  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

But  I  think  the  discussion  has  been 
useful  and  for  those  who  may  at  some 


future  time  wish  to  study  the  record  of 
this  proceeding  I  think  they  will  find  that 
there  has  been  a  worthy  and  full  discus- 
sion of  the  different  points  of  view  of 
Senators. 

I  wish  to  close  the  debate  with  Just 
a  few  matters  that  seem  to  me  need  to 
be  raised. 

First  of  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Second,  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  record  my  interest  in  this 
institutional  reform,  and  it  is  my  view 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that.  It  is 
not  a  panacea,  it  is  not  a  budget  balanc- 
ing amendment,  although  it  certainly  will 
help  President  Reagan  balance  the  budg- 
et. It  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that 
Ronald  Reagan  is  in  the  White  House. 
It  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  a 
Republican  is  in  the  White  House.  It 
arises  because  of  my  conviction  that  it 
is  a  fundamental  good  Government 
measure. 

I  only  wish  to  state  that  for  the  record 
and  recall  for  my  colleagues  that  last 
year  when  a  President  with  whom  I  dis- 
agreed on  many  issues,  a  President  not 
of  my  party.  Jimmy  Carter,  was  in  the 
White  House,  I  also  tried  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  support  of  this,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  reasonable  degree  of  flexi- 
bility should  be  permitted  to  any  Presi- 
dent of  whichever  party  he  may  be.  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  manage  the  business 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  at  this  time 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  rescissions  which  have  been 
submitted  by  Presidents  Nixon.  Pord. 
and  Carter  from  flscal  years  1975  to 
1980.  simply  to  have  a  notation  that  of 
the  nearly  $12  billion  in  rescissions  pro- 
posed, 72  percent  of  them  have  either 
l)een  ignored  or  turned  down  by  Con- 
gress. 

What  I  regret  is  that  this  table,  which 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  cannot  show  the 
rescissions  that  might  have  been  pro- 
posed if  the  willingness  of  the  President 
to  do  so  had  not  been  discouraged  by  the 
institutional  difficulties  of  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  the  rescissions.  But  since  we 
cannot  show  rescissions  that  were  dis- 
couraged at  least  we  can  show  the  track 
record  of  what  has  actually  happened, 
and  that  is  that  nearly  three-fourths  of 
them  have  been  ignored  or  turned  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY    OF    RESCISSIONS,    FISCAL    YEARS    1975-80 


RescJDions 


Number 


Amount 


PropoJed 

Cincetled  or  not  acted  upon  by 

Congress 

Approved  by  Congress 

Oistpproved  by  Con|re» 

Outstanding 


241      11,961,273.694 


58 

102 

81 

0 


4, 082,  774, 357 

3,  357, 657.  520 

4, 622, 197, 817 

0 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  really  two  issues  that  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  amendment. 

One  is  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  the  President  to  have  rescission 
power.  I  feel  that  it  is  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  already  stated.  Other  Sena- 
tors may  hold  a  different  view. 

The  second  question  is  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  right  place  to  offer  such  an 
amendment,  whether  or  not  in  fact  a 
reform  of  this  kind  is  well  suited  to  the 
debt  ceiling  extension  bill. 

I  think  it  clearly  is.  I  wish  to  just 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  ob- 
servations about  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  itself  and  its  appropriate- 
ness in  this  particular  legislation  which 
I  have  received  from  some  of  the  orga- 
nizations who  are  most  keenly  aware  of 
the  economic  problems  facing  America 
and  who  have  been  over  long  period  of 
time  leaders  in  budgetary  reform. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  these  letters  at 
length.  I  shall  quote  from  them  briefly 
and  then  when  I  have  done  so  I  shall  ask 
consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record  of  these  proceedings. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  supports  your  F'ederal 
expenditure  control  reform  amendment  to 
H.J.  Res.  265,  the  debt  ceiling  extension. 

Under  current  law,  which  requires  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  approve  rescissions. 
few  budgetary  savings  proposals  have  been 
enacted.  Your  amendment,  which  would  al- 
low rescissions  to  become  effective  unless 
both  Houses  of  Congress  disapprove,  would 
still  leave  Congress  in  control  of  impound- 
ments, but  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
Ignore  Presidential  rescission  requests. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  more  to  this 
letter,  and  I  shall  ask  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  to  have  this  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

In  brief,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  thinks  this  is  a  good 
idea  and  that  the  debt  ceiling  extension 
idea  is  the  place  to  consider  and  enact 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  letter 
under  date  of  September  25,  from  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  and  I  wish  to 
just  quote  briefly  from  that  letter  and 
again  I  shall  ask  that  the  full  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union,  represent- 
ing 450,000  family  members  In  all  SO  States, 
supports  your  proposed  Federal  Expenditure 
Control  Reform  Amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  265. 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Extension,  which  would 
allow  rescissions  to  take  effect  unless  dis- 
approved by  concurrent  resolution  within 
45  days. 

The  letter  goes  on  at  some  length.  It 
is  a  two-page  letter.  I  am  not  going  to 
quote  it  all.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  only  wish  to  share  one  very  specific 
additional  observation  which  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  makes  because 
it  is  significant  in  the  context  of  this 
debate  and  I  quote : 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Governors  of 
42  States  have  far  greater  discretion,  through 
the  largely  unrestricted  use  of  the  item  veto. 
to  control  state  budgets  approved  by  the 
legislature. 

Mr.    President,    the    National    Tax 


Limitation  Committee  states   the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  think  that  your  proposal  will  strike  a 
good  balance  In  allocating  authority  over 
budget  matters  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration — and  would  urge  all 
members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  It. 

The  NFIB  states: 

The  small  business  membership  of  NFIB, 
which  is  In  excess  of  500,000  firms,  believes 
that  it  Is  entirely  appropriate  to  amend  the 
nation's  first  trillion  dollar  debt  celling  reso- 
lution by  reversing  the  current  presumption 
on  presidential  rescissions.  To  a  small  busi- 
ness owner  it  only  makes  good  sense  to  allow 
the  president  some  flexibility  in  how,  when, 
and  if  he  spends  taxpayer's  money.  Tour 
amendment  is  a  modest,  but  important, 
change  in  the  current  procedure.  If  enacted  it 
would  require  a  positive,  thoughtful  action 
by  the  Congress  to  deny  a  presidential  re- 
quest for  rescission  of  funds. 

Mr,  President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  entire 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  a  letter  from 
the  Credit  Union  National  Association 
dated  September  28 : 

The  Credit  Union  National  Association. 
Inc.  (CUNA)  has  supported  the  President's 
actions  to  reduce  federal  spending  as  a  vital 
element  in  the  fight  against  inflation  and  to 
revive  the  economy. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  discuss  in  some 
detail  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association  has 
done  so  and  then  comes  up  with  a  com- 
ment about  the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending: 

Amending  the  procedure  established  In  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  as  you 
propose,  would  give  Congress  45  days  in 
which  to  disapprove  the  Presidential  rescis- 
sion proposals.  This  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  positive  position  from  which  to  work 
since  current  procedures  have  proved  of 
limited  value  since  their  Inception. 

This  change  will  simply  make  It  more 
likely  that  national  economic  needs  will  pre- 
vail while  preserving  the  right  of  Congress 
to  apply  its  collective  Judgment  and  check 
Presidential  powers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  letters 
received  from  interested  groups  on  this 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CHAMBER  OF   COMMCItCE, 

Washington,  DC,  SeptembeT  25. 1981. 
Hon.  William  L.  Abmstroko. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  The  U.S.  Cham- 
ber supports  your  Federal  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Reform  amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  265,  the 
Debt  Ceiling  extension. 

Under  current  law,  which  requires  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  approve  rescissions, 
few  budgetary  savings  proposals  have  been 
enacted.  Your  amendment,  which  would 
allow  rescissions  to  become  effective  unless 
both  Houses  of  Congress  disapprove,  would 
still  leave  Congress  In  control  of  impound- 
ments, but  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
ignore  Presidential  rescission  requests. 

Your  amendment  is  an  important  vehicle 
in  the  Administration's  effort  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984. 
Cordially, 

Hilton  Davis. 
Vice  President. 


National  Taxpateks  Union, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  25,  1981. 
Hon.  William  AaMsraoNC. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  The  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  representing  450.000  fam- 
ily members  in  all  fifty  states,  supports  your 
proposed  Federal  Expenditure  Control  Re- 
form Amendment  to  HJ.  Res.  265.  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Extension,  which  would  allow  recls- 
sions  to  take  effect  unless  disapproved  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  45  days. 

As  the  national  debt  approaches  the  un- 
fortunate tl  trillion  mark,  we  feel  Congress 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  take  a  step 
towards  better  controUing  the  federal 
budget.  Your  proposal  is  a  reasonable,  mod- 
erate way  to  help  enhance  federal  budget 
control.  We  agree  that  the  proposal,  al- 
though it  would  have  a  limited  effect,  is 
well  worth  doing  for  the  following  reasons. 
As  the  Congress  and  the  President  move 
to  reach  a  balanced  federal  budget  by  1984. 
they  need  to  take  advantage  of  every  avail- 
able opportunity  to  control  wasteful  federal 
spending.  It  is  inevitable  that,  due  to  the 
massive  size  of  the  federal  budget,  some 
federal  spending  will  become  unnecessary  to 
achieve  program  goals.  Congress  recognized 
■this  when  it  passed  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  and  pro- 
vided for  rescission  of  federal  spending,  but 
only  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  approved 
it  by  a  resolution  within  45  days.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  rescissions  have  not  met  Con- 
gre3Sional  approval,  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  potential  spending  control  opportunities 
have  besn  lost.  Worss.  most  rescissions  have 
been  killed  without  even  a  vote  by  Congress. 
Your  proposed  amendment  would  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  rescission  process  while 
ensuring  that  Congress  would  have  the  final 
say  In  spending  decisions. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Oovemors  of 
42  States  have  far  greater  discretion, 
through  the  largely  unrestricted  use  of  the 
item  veto,  to  control  state  budgets  approved 
by  the  legislature. 

With  the  continuous  string  of  federal  defi- 
cits in  the  last  12  years,  it  should  be  clear 
that  steps  are  needed  to  make  It  easier  for 
Congress  and  the  President  to  move  towards 
a  balanced  budget.  Your  proposal  is  a  small 
but  important  step  In  that  direction. 
Sincerely, 

David  Kkattng, 
XMrecfor  of  Legialatii}e  Poliejf. 


The  National 

TAX-LnOTATION   COKMITTEC, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  25, 198t. 
Senator  William  L.  Armstrong. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong  :  We  have  studied 
the  Federal  Expenditure  Control  Amend- 
ment and  endorse  It  fully.  It  should  provide 
significant  improvement  In  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Since  1974,  the  Congress  has  failed  to  ap- 
prove 85  percent  of  the  rescissions  proposed 
by  the  President.  Congress  has  simply  killed 
these  administrative  initiatives  by  inaction. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  you  will  be 
proposing  this  as  an  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  extension  (H.J.  Res.  265).  Your  bill 
would  reverse  current  practice  and  allow  re- 
scissions to  take  effect  unle-s  disapproved  by 
Concurrent  Resolution  within  45  days. 

We  think  that  your  proposal  will  strike  a 
good  balance  In  allocating  authority  over 
budget  matters  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration — and  would  urge  all 
members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  It. 
Sincerely. 

Lxwis  K.  Uhlcr, 

Prettdewt. 
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National  Federation  or 

Independent  Business, 
Waahington.  D.C..  September  25,  1981. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  L.  Abmstrcnc. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Bnx:  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you 
ttae  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Buslness's  strong  support  for  your  rescission 
amendment  to  H.J.  Res.  26fi.  the  temporary 
Increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

The  small  business  membership  of  NFIB, 
which  is  in  excess  of  500.000  firms,  believes 
that  It  Is  entirely  appropriate  to  amend  the 
nation's  first  trillion  dollar  debt  celling  reso- 
lution by  reversing  the  current  presumption 
on  presidential  rescissions.  To  a  small  busi- 
ness owner  it  only  makes  good  sense  to  allow 
the  president  some  flexibility  in  how,  when, 
and  If  he  spends  taxpayer's  money.  Tour 
amendment  is  a  modest,  but  important, 
change  in  the  current  procedure.  If  enacted 
It  would  require  a  positive,  thoughtful  action 
by  the  Congress  to  deny  a  presidential  re- 
quest for  rescission  of  funds,  instead  of  the 
current  practice  where  because  of  low  prior- 
ity, scheduling  problems,  lack  of  interest. 
or  opposition  by  a  few  well  placed  members 
most  rescissions  are  not  even  brought  to  a 
vote. 

I  hope  your  amendment  is  adopted  and  I 
urge  all  your  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Sincerely, 

James  D.  "Mike"  McKEvrrr. 

Director  of  Federal  Legislation. 

Ckedit  Ukton 
Nation AL  Association,  Inc. 
Madison.  Wis..  September  28.  1981. 
Hon.  William  L.  Armstrong, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  The  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  Inc.  (CUNA)  has 
supported  the  President's  actions  to  reduce 
federal  spending  as  a  vital  element  In  the 
fight  against  Inflation  and  to  revive  the 
economy. 

We  continue  to  lend  our  support  to  this 
effort.  The  persistence  of  inflation  and  other 
Inhibiting  factors  In  the  economy  that  aid 
price  instability,  high  Interest  rates  and 
volatile  credit  markets  are  serious  indeed 

Both  the  President  and  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  pursue  these  policies  that  will  re- 
duce both  the  growth  and  ill  effects  of  ex- 
cessive federal  spending.  Accordingly,  we 
support  your  desire  to  provide  the  President 
with  greater  influence  to  determine  budget 
cuts  through  rescission  procedures. 

Amending  the  procedure  established  in  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  as  you 
propose,  would  give  Congress  45  days  in 
which  to  disapprove  the  Presidential  rescis- 
sion proposals.  This  would  give  the  President 
a  positive  position  from  which  to  work  since 
current  procedures  have  proved  of  limited 
value  since  their  inception. 

This  change  wUl  simply  make  it  more 
likely  that  national  economic  needs  will  pre- 
vail while  preserving  the  right  of  Congress  to 
apply  Its  coUectlve  Judgment  and  check 
Presidential  powers. 
Sincerely, 

JOSEPB  N.  CUGINI, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  in 
summary,  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  This  is  an  idea  which,  upon  its 
merits,  deserves  to  be  adopted.  This  is 
an  idea  which  is  well  placed  in  a  bill 
which  seeks,  for  the  first  time,  to  breach 
the  trillion  dollar  national  mark  That 
IS  my  opinion.  That  is  the  opinion  of 
several  of  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
eaished  organizations  whose  letters  I 
have  submitted  for  the  Record. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  reflect 


upon  this  overnight  and  that  a  major- 
ity will  join  me  in  voting  for  it  when 
the  vote  comes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  I  have  had 
much  experience  in  my  years  in  the  na- 
tional Congress  with  that  idea  and  it 
did  not  work.  We  reached  deficits  in 
the  range  of  $43  billion  with  that  par- 
ticular idea. 

The  Congress  has  done  the  job  under 
a  new  idea  which  has  not  only  come  but 
materialized  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Reagan.  We  have  an  historic 
thing  out  of  the  National  Congress,  a  $35 
billion  rescission.  So  the  mechanism 
there  is  working  and  it  is  being  done 
responsibly. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point.  I 
want  to  go  along  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  so 
that  we  can  move  along  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
just  want  to  be  assured  that  should  the 
motion  to  table  not  carry  I  would  wish 
to  extend  the  debate  a  little  bit  further. 
I  want  that  right  protected  in  any 
agreement  made. 

I  will  withhold  any  comment  now  and 
be  ready  to  vote  at  any  time  or  set  the 
vote.  But  if  the  motion  to  table  does 
not  carry,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected to  have  extended  debate  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
will  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment would  authorize  the  President  to 
rescind  items  of  Federal  spending — im- 
pound the  funds — subject  to  congres- 
sional authority  to  reject  the  rescission 
within  45  days.  The  amendment  will  re- 
verse the  rules  of  present  law  which  re- 
quire express  approval  of  a  proposed 
rescission  by  both  Chambers  within  45 
days. 

This  amendment  has  considerable 
merit.  Two  goals  for  a  rescission  rule  are 
that  it  respect  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  the  Congress  control  the  Fed- 
eral spending  and  taxing  authority  while 
minimizing  abuse  and  ineflBciency.  The 
law  prior  to  1974  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  abuse  of  the  impoundment  power 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  current  law 
provides  no  opportunity  for  abuse  by  the 
executive  branch  but  introduces  needless 
inefficiency  into  the  Federal  spending 
process.  The  Armstrong  amendment  will 
provide  a  better  resolution  of  these  two 
goals. 

Historically,  most  proposed  deferrals 
are  permitted  to  take  effect.  By  contrast, 
most  proposed  rescissions  are  not  ap- 
proved. Thus,  the  Armstrong  amendment 
will  provide  a  potent  technique  to  control 
unnecessary  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  concerns  over  the 
erosion  of  congressional  power  in  1974 
have  largely  been  laid  to  rest.  Congress, 
as  an  institution,  has  reasserted  its  lead- 
ership role.  The  absolute  rules  of  the 
1974  legislation  can  now  be  seen  as  an 
overreaction  to  the  events  of  those  years. 
It  is  time  that  situation  was  corrected. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  I  ex- 


pect to  support  the  Armstrong  proposal 
when  we  next  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  it.  However,  as  I  have  empha- 
sized, I  cannot  support  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  for  fear  that  its  adoption 
would  prevent  timely  action  to  provide 
for  the  financing  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  again  indicate 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  the 
idea  may  be  right — and  I  am  not  certain 
this  is  the  time.  I  know  we  disagree  on 
that.  I  have  a  different  view  than  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  we  had  to  fight  the  indexing 
battle  three  or  four  times,  but  the  time 
did  come  and  it  was  adopted.  I  will  be 
supporting  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
in  nearly  every  other  instance. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  ofifered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  No  Member  of  this 
body  is  more  concerned  than  I  am  about 
the  current  state  of  our  budget  process. 
I  believe  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  has 
been  twisted  in  an  unprecedented  man- 
ner this  year. 

The  Budget  Act  needs  a  searching  re- 
examination, and  changes  such  as  this 
proposal  by  Senator  Armstrong  warrant 
study.  I  have  a  number  of  changes  to 
suggest  as  well.  But  we  must  not  adopt 
such  proposals  individually,  and  without 
careful  considerati(Mi,  The  Budget  Act 
was  the  product  of  7  years  of  careful  ex- 
amination by  the  Congress. 

The  impoundment  provisions  were 
particularly  contentious  because  of  the 
separation  of  power  aspects.  A  nonger- 
mane  floor  amendment  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing biU  is  simply  not  the  way  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  this  law. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  just  ordered  a 
sweeping  review  of  the  Budget  Act.  This 
review  is  about  to  commence.  The 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  includes  the 
following  directive: 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  .  .  .  there 
have  been  no  changes  to  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  six  years  of  experience  under  the 
Budget  Act,  the  time  Is  right  for  considering 
revisions  and  modifications  to  the  Budget 
Act  so  as  to  improve  the  congressional  budg- 
et process.  Accordingly,  the  Congrees  believes 
that  a  full-scale  review  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  the  congressional  budget  process  should 
be  undertaken  without  delay. 

This  mandate  from  the  Congress  has 
not  gone  unheeded.  Next  Tuesday,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  be- 
gins hearings  on  the  Budget  Act.  I  plan 
to  testify  to  express  my  concerns,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  would  also  welcome  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  His 
bill.  S.  384.  which  is  identical  in  sub- 
stance to  this  amendment,  is  before  that 
committee. 

The  poor  timing  and  vehicle  for  this 
amendment  are  not  the  only  reasons  for 
my  opposition.  I  also  question  the  need 
for  it.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  states 
that  Congress  has  failed  to  approve  85 
percent  of  the  rescissions  proposed  by 
Presidents  since  1974.  While  I  do  not 
challenge  this  figure,  recent  experience 
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is  more  revealing  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  present  provision. 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  President  Reagan 
requested  a  total  of  $15.1  billion  in  re- 
scissions to  fiscal  year  1981  budget  au- 
thority. Congress  enacted  $14.3  billion, 
or  nearly  95  percent  of  this  request. 

The  message  of  these  figures  is  clear: 
When  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  are 
behind  the  President  in  seeking  spend- 
ing reductions,  the  present  law  affords 
a  highly  effective  method  of  realizing 
them. 

Past  failures  do  not  Indicate  a  defect 
in  the  process,  rather  the  inability  to 
convince  Congress  on  the  merits. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent impoundment  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  are  the  result  of  years  of  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  workable  balance 
between  congressional  and  Presidential 
authority. 

The  present  law  has  proven  effective. 
The  full-scale  review  of  our  budget  proc- 
ess which  Congress  has  ordered,  and 
which  is  about  to  begin,  is  the  appropri- 
ate place  for  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal.* 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
warmly  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding.  I  particu- 
larly commend  him  for  taking  the  floor 
on  the  Armstrong  amendment  the  way  he 
is.  It  is  a  very  important  amendment. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  if  adopted,  would  profound- 
ly transform  our  constitutional  form  of 
government  as  it  now  stands. 

NO  TO  IMPODNDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  strong  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong). 

This  amendment  is  nothing  less  than 
a  proposal  to  give  the  President  nearly 
unprecedented  authority  to  impound 
funds  without  congressional  approval. 

This  amendment  is  ill-conceived.  I^ 
is  dangerous  public  policy.  And  it  is  un- 
necessary. It  means  a  massive  transfer 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Congress  con- 
stitutional authority  and  responsibility 
to  establish  spending  priorities. 

Ten  years  ago,  President  Nixon  as- 
serted a  constitutional  right  not  to  spend 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress.  Mr. 
Nixon  used  this  power  to  punish  recalci- 
trant legislators  and  to  alter  policies  en- 
acted by  Congress.  Without  warning  and 
without  consultation  by  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  terminated  one  program 
after  another. 

For  example,  he  terminated  the  emer- 
gency disaster  loan  program,  the  rural 
electrification  program,  and  the  water 
and  sewer  program— all  in  1  day.  He  im- 
pounded millions  of  dollars  in  highway 
funds;  he  impounded  funds  willy-nilly 
here  and  there  smd  everywhere.  These 
programs— many  of  which  are  vital  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America— had 
been  authorized  and  funded  by  Congress 
•after  extensive  hearings  and  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  1974,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Act.  This  measure  was 
adopted  in  part  to  correct  the  wide- 
spread abuses  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion and  to  assert  more  effective  con- 


trol over  spending  activities.  This  act 
provides  procedures  whereby  the  Presi- 
dent can  propose  not  to  spend  funds  al- 
ready appropriated.  Congress  must  then 
approve  or  disapprove  the  President's 
request.  These  procedures  have  worked 
well. 

In  1974,  during  debate  on  the  Budget 
Act,  Congressman  Bolunc  stated: 

From  the  start  I  have  held  to  the  posi- 
tion that  impoundment  control  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  budget  reform.  It  makes 
no  sense  for  Congress  to  establish  new  pro- 
cedures for  the  appropriation  of  funds  if  the 
President  can  override  the  will  of  Congress 
by  means  of  impoundment.  At  the  same 
time,  the  methods  used  to  control  Presiden- 
tial Impoundments  must  be  reasonable  and 
appropriate.  They  should  neither  deny  the 
President  the  capability  to  manage  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  nor  imptose  upon  Congress 
the  burden  of  redoing  its  previous  decisions. 

Congressman  Bolloig's  insights  were 
valid  then  and  they  are  valid  today. 
What  my  colleague  from  Colorado  offers 
is  to  undo  all  that. 

The  procedures  now  in  force  are  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate.  The  President 
can  propose  to  rescind  budget  authority 
previously  voted  by  Congress.  In  such 
cases,  the  President  must  submit  a  re- 
scission message,  and  unless  approved  by 
both  House  and  Senate  within  45  days, 
the  rescission  must  cease  and  any  with- 
held funds  released.  As  Congressman 
Bolling  said  in  1974: 

Inasmuch  as  a  rescission  represents  the 
undoing  of  what  Congress  previously  en- 
acted, it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  no 
rescission  be  authorized  except  by  affirma- 
tive vote  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  the  impoundment  pro- 
posal launched  by  the  amendment  before 
us  today  would  significantly  alter  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  As  we  consider 
this  amendment,  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
call what  the  late  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey said  about  the  authority  President 
Nixon  asserted  to  impoundment.  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  said: 

In  effect,  it  tells  Congress:  There  is  no 
need  to  scrutinize  the  budget,  there  is  no 
need  to  appropriate  funds.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  or  no  need  for  Congress.  .  .  .  The 
President  asks  us  for  a  domestic  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  adminis- 
tration's objective  of  bringing  Federal 
spending  and  revenues  into  balauice. 
With  the  administration — openly,  not 
blindly— I  am  prepared  to  look  hard  at 
additional  spending  cuts,  to  reexamine 
tax  policies,  and,  above  all.  to  work  to 
end  the  devastating  interest  rates  that 
are  wrecking  havoc  on  our  economy. 

But  I  cannot  and  will  not  support  this 
impoundment  amendment. 

Impoundment  legislation  will  not 
make  the  President's  program  work.  It 
will  not  balance  the  budget.  Blanket 
authority  to  cut  spending  is  no  substitute 
for  the  hard,  difficult  process  of  form- 
ing public  policy  and  getting  majority 
support  for  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
amendment  a  resounding  no  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  written  during 
the  Nixon  impoundment  controversy  be 


printed  in  the  Record.  They  are  isstnic- 
tive  to  this  debate,  and  I  offer  them  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  8,   1973] 

The  Spxkdimg   CEiLiNa — Is  It  a  DoMianc 

"Tonkin  Oulf"? 

(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

After  nearly  four  years  of  fiscal  mlsmaa- 
agement,  the  Nixon  administration  Is  now 
preparing  an  election  year  argument  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress Is  to  blame. 

The  scenario  has  been  carefuUy  con- 
structed. Here  it  Is:  The  Congress  has  been 
on  an  Inflationary  spending  spree.  The  Pres- 
ident courageously  calls  the  nation's  atten- 
tion to  this  and  then  demands  a  halt  to 
carefree  congressional  spending.  He  propoees 
a  $250  billion  celling  on  federal  expenditures 
and  then  asks  the  Congress  to  give  him 
blank  check  authority  to  cut  any  programs 
above  this  limit.  He  knows  that  he  has  535 
members  of  Congress  over  a  bfurel.  Either 
they  consent  to  his  plan  and  hand  over  to 
the  White  House  unprecedented  authority  to 
control  appropriations  or  he  will  label  them 
all  "spendthrifts."  In  an  electiom  year,  being 
labeled  a  spendthrift  Is  to  be  blamed  for  in- 
flation, budget  deficits,  and  high  taxes. 

Richard  Nixon  dispatches  his  Treasury 
Secretary  to  the  influential  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  make  them  an  offer  they  can't 
refuse.  They  don't  refuse.  The  spending  ceU- 
ing  seems  on  Its  way  to  approval.  White 
House  lobbyists  are  already  walking  the  halls 
of  Congress  spreading  the  word  that  a  vote 
against  the  ceiling  is  a  vote  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. But  the  plain  fact  is  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  administrations  spending  ceiling 
Is  an  election  year  ploy;  a  perversion  of  pru- 
dent fiscal  management:  a  cover-up  of  a  fail- 
ure to  halt  Inflation:  a  protective  shield  for 
an  oversized  military  budget:  a  way  to  erase 
the  social  progress  of  the  1960s;  and  an  out- 
right theft  of  congressional  authority. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  a  spending 
ceiling  poses  is  not  what  it  wiU  do  to  indi- 
vidual programs  and  millions  of  people  that 
it  will  affect,  but  what  It  will  do  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  A  spending  ceiling  places  un- 
precedented power  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  In  effect,  it  tells  Congress:  There 
is  no  need  to  scrutinize  the  budget,  there  Is 
no  need  to  appropriate  funds,  indeed,  there 
is  little  or  no  need  for  Congress.  The  pubUc 
has  been  alarmed  at  the  erosion  of  congres- 
sional authority  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. Now  the  President  asks  us  for  a  domestic 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

The  Nixon  request  is  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  way  the  administration  conducts  this 
nation's  flscal  affairs.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  growing  power  and  influence  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  over 
budgetary  decisions  which  were  formerly 
the  prerogative  of  Congress.  The  spending 
ceUing  is  nothing  more  than  a  device  to  aug- 
ment this  power  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
persons  not  responsible  to  any  electorate. 

How  weU  does  the  charge  the  Congress 
has  overspent  stand  up  to  examination?  The 
answer  is:  not  at  all.  For  the  past  four  years 
the  Congress  has  cut  the  President's  budget 
requests  by  over  $16  bUlion.  This  year  alone 
Congress  has  already  eliminated  t4.4  bil- 
lion of  presidential  spending.  This  represents 
careful,  prudent  budget  review  by  Con- 
gress— not  a  spending  spree.  In  fact,  the 
Congress  has  never  faUed  In  the  past  25 
years  to  cut  a  President's  budget. 

The  public  must  not  forget  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  Initial  responslbUlty  for  the 
creation  of  the  budget.  Whether  the  presi- 
dential budget  will  be  lean  or  fat  Is  bis  dad- 
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slon  to  make.  The  Congrese  has  the  rtght  not 
only  to  reduce  a  President's  budget,  but  to 
cbange  bis  budgetary  priorities.  Tbls  Is  what 
members  of  Congress  are  elected  to  do  and 
tbls  Is  certainly  what  this  Congress  has 
done. 

Do  we  need  a  spending  celling  to  flgbt 
Inflation?  There  are  more  effective  ways,  I 
believe,  to  control  inflation.  We  should  have 
begun  Inflation  control  four  years  ago— In- 
stead of  on  August  16,  1971 — with  wage  and 
price  guidelines  that  bad  bite.  Since  we  did 
not,  inflation  control  can  best  be  achieved 
now  through  a  truly  effective  wage-price 
mechanism  covering  those  large  Arms  that 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  economy. 
A  spending  celling  Is  only  a  ruse  and  can- 
not substitute  for  the  needed  mechanisms 
to  halt  Inflation.  Much  of  the  reason  for 
deficit  financing  and  inflation  is  the  slow- 
down of  the  economy,  causing  reduced  rev- 
enues and  higher  welfare  costs. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  were  serious 
about  controlling  inflation  It  would  move 
forcefully  In  such  areas  as  ending  wasteful 
procurement  practices.  Improving  inade- 
quate anti-trust  enforcement  and  revising 
weak  regulatory  practices. 

If  a  spending  celling  were  to  be  enacted 
what  programs  would  likely  be  eliminated? 
Just  looking  at  Richard  Nixon's  veto  record 
gives  the  clearest  indication  of  what  pro- 
grams this  administration  considers  ex- 
pendable: education,  health  care,  job  creat- 
ing and  training  programs  and  other  social 
service  programs  that  benefit  the  poor,  the 
hungry  and  the  elderly.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
spending  celling  offers  the  administration 
a  convenient  way  to  eliminate  or  cripple 
programs  relating  to  human  needs  without 
leading  a  politically  unpopular  frontal  as- 
sault on  thiem. 

To  be  sure,  the  Ntxon  administration  hiks 
Its  budgetary  sacred  cows  such  as  military 
procurement  and  defense  spending  that 
won't  be  cut  one  nickel.  Added  to  this  list 
must  be  other  generally  recognizable  un- 
touchables such  as  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Medicare,  social  security  and  some 
subsidies.  Aside  from  the  vulnerable  social 
service  programs.  It  Is  likely  that  the  brunt 
of  any  cutbacks  would  be  In  grants  to  state 
and  local  governments — badly  needed  pro- 
grams like  water  and  sewer  grants,  anti-pol- 
lution control  funds  and  transportation  aid. 
It  would  be  ironical  If  the  spending  celling 
and  revenue  sharing  came  into  effect  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration would  then  be  a  promoter  of  a 
federal  funny  money  game  giving  revenue 
with  the  right  hand  and  taking  It  back  with 
the  left. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
be  frugal  with  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  to 
search  out  waste  and  not  to  overspend.  I  am 
confldent  that  it  can  continue  to  do  these 
things  without  Executive  Branch  Interfer- 
ence or  handing  the  President  an  Item  veto 
over  our  appropriations. 

(From  the  Nation,  Nov.  22,  1971] 

iMPOtTNWNc   Congressional   P^juct 

(By  Senator  Prank   Church) 

Washincton. — The  executive  branch's  in- 
satiable appetite  for  power  is  now  under- 
mining the  last  bastion  of  Congressional 
strength,  control  of  the  purse  strings.  This 
development — effected  by  the  impounding 
of  funds — underscores  the  fact  that  far  too 
much  power  Is  concentrated  in  the  modem 
Presidency  for  the  good  health  of  consUtu- 
tlonal  government. 

Historically,  the  rapid  growth  of  Presl- 
dental  power  Unks  directly  with  the  shap- 
ing experiences  of  the  20th  century — two 
World  Wars,  the  Great  Depression  and  a 
protracted  cold  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  accelerated  the  trend  by 
tamely  yielding  its  power  and  responslbUlty. 


As  a  consequence.  Increasing  executive  au- 
thority has  overshadowed  the  separation  of 
powers  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  point  where  we  must  ask  whether  we 
are  witnessing  a  permanent  decline  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

Most  authority  over  foreign  policy.  In- 
cluding the  warmaklng  power  that  the  Con- 
stitution vests  in  Congress,  has  already 
passed  to  the  President.  Now,  on  the  domes- 
tic side.  Congress  is  steadily  losing  Its  con- 
stitutional grip  on  the  public  purse.  The  dis- 
astrous Impact  of  this  development  can  be 
felt  only  when  one  realizes  that  appropriat- 
ing money  Is  the  most  important  business 
assigned  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

The  appropriation  power,  however,  lies 
today  as  much  within  the  executive  domain 
as  within  the  Congressional.  In  part,  this  was 
inevitable.  The  increased  complexity  of  gov- 
ernmental transactions,  combined  with  a 
concomitant  need  for  flexibility,  has  under- 
standably led  to  more  executive  involvement 
ill  budgeting  for  public  spending.  However, 
recent  Presidents  have  reached  far  beyond 
these  bounds  toward  unrestricted  Impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds — that  is,  the 
outright  refusal  by  the  President  to  expend 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. (The  money,  if  blocked,  remains  in 
the  General  Fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
period.) 

Although  Democratic  Presidents  engaged 
in  impoundment  in  no-small  way,  the  Nixon 
Adnvinlstration  has  gone  all  out.  At  last 
count,  impounded  funds  this  year  total 
nearly  $13  billion;  under  Johnson  the  high 
was  an  estimated  $10.6  billion;  under  Ken- 
nedy, $6.5  billion.  Every  day.  news  stories 
describe  discussions  within  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration as  to  whether  funds  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  housing,  pollution  con- 
trol and  health  services  ought  to  remain  Im- 
pounded or  t>e  released  from  the  executive 
snare.  Commonplace  are  such  news  items  as: 
The  Administration  "may  be  ready  to  release 
the  $586  million  in  extra  funds  voted  last 
year  by  Congress  for  the  fight  against  water 
pollution";  or  "under  Congressional  pressure, 
the  Budget  Bureau  released  a  backlog  of  56 
(civilian  projects)." 

There  are  occasions,  certainly,  when  the 
Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds  is  legi- 
timate. For  example,  if  only  part  of  an  ap- 
propriated sum  is  needed  for.  say,  an  irriga- 
tion project,  then  duty  dictates  that  the 
remainder  not  be  spent.  Or.  if  Congress,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  makes  an  appropriation 
permissive,  the  President  is  obviously  free  to 
spend  or  save  the  money  as  he  chooses.  Or 
impoundment  may  be  expressly  directed,  as 
in  ntle  6  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  where 
Congress  mandates  the  executive  branch  to 
withhold  certain  funds  from  localities  prac- 
ticing unlawful  discrimination.  The  area  of 
dispute  does  not  involve  such  categories  but 
rather  executive  impoundment  made  In  defi- 
ance of  Congressional  intent. 

Obviously  the  Constitution  did  not  mean 
to  allow  the  President  complete  control  over 
spending.  It  gives  him  no  item  veto^if  he 
finds  a  specific  spending  item  unpalatable, 
he  Is  obliged  to  veto  the  entire  appropriation 
bill  In  which  the  item  is  contained.  Further- 
more, his  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  bodies  of  Congress. 

As  Sen.  Charles  Mathias  (R..  Md.),  re- 
cently observed,  respecting  the  impoundment 
practice : 

"We  cannot  allow  .  .  .  the  President  or  the 
executive  branch  to  have  an  Informal  line 
item  veto  of  ap<proprlated  money  which  can- 
not be  overridden.  This  is,  in  effect,  to  im- 
pound declared  Congressional  policy  and 
threaten  Congress'  very  existence.  It  is  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  our 
Constitution." 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  vital  in- 
gredient of  our  democracy  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  diverse  political  Interests — farmers. 


businessmen,  veterans,  the  elderly  and 
others — to  appeal  In  a  meaning!  ul  way  to 
Congress  on  behalf  of  programs  they  favor. 
Once  it  becomes  recognized  that  any  given 
program  may  be  entombed  by  the  President — 
even  when  Congress  has  authorized  It  and 
appropriated  the  money  for  it — the  Amer- 
ican people  will  sense  the  futility  of  turning 
to  their  elected  representatives.  This  will 
compound  an  already  discernible  sense  of 
frustration,  even  helplessness,  that  many  so- 
cial observers  find  today  among  Americans. 
The  public  will  conclude  that  the  executive 
branch,  largely  beyond  local  reach,  is  wholly 
in  charge.  Coafldence  and  respect  for  repre- 
sentative government  will  evaporate  and  the 
stage  could  be  set  for  the  coming  of  an 
American  Cromwell. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties and  of  differing  political  outlook  have 
become  increasingly  concerned.  Senator 
Mansfield,  the  Majority  Leader,  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  House,  where  appropriation 
bills  customarily  begin  their  legislative  Jour- 
ney. Institute  a  court  suit  to  challenge  Pres- 
idential action.  Legal  scholars  have  con- 
cluded that  no  court  decisions  to  date  pass 
directly  upon  the  issue  and  that  decisions 
of  tangential  relevance  leave  the  matter  in 
doubt.  Some  specialists  would  hesitate  to 
resort  to  the  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the 
relationship  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress is  essentially  political  and  not  suscept- 
iole  to  Judicial  remedies. 

As  for  other  means.  Congressional  recource 
to  the  process  of  Impeachment  Is  clearly  too 
harsh  to  be  practical.  More  realistically. 
Congress  can  deny  funds  requested  by  the 
President  for  programs  he  may  strongly 
f&vor,  and  thus  bring  pressure  on  the  Chief 
Ebcecutlve  to  implement  Congressional  In- 
tent in  other  areas.  This  tack  was  suggested 
in  March  by  Sen.  Allen  miender,  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  most  dramatic  expression  of  Senate 
restivenoss  over  the  Impoundment  Issue  oc- 
curred earlier  this  fall.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  when  reporting  out  a  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Included  a  provision  forbidding 
expenditures  abroad  until  the  President  had 
released  selected  urban-development  funds 
impounded  last  year. 

As  a  minimum.  In  any  struggle  for  recti- 
fication, Congross  must  strengthen  and 
regularize  Its  review  of  executive  compliance 
with  Congressional  appropriations.  At  pre- 
sent, once  an  appropriation  Is  passed.  Con- 
gress usually  loses  sight  of  It.  The  duties  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of  the 
legislative  branch,  should  be  augmented  to 
include  supervision  of  expenditures  In  order 
to  Identify  when  impoundment  occurs.  The 
appropriations  committees  of  both  House  and 
Senate  might  be  required  to  follow  appro- 
priations through  the  executive  branch  to 
insure  that  they  have  been  allocated  and 
spent  as  directed.  Going  further,  legislation 
might  be  enacted  requiring  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  formerly  known  as 
the  Budget  Bureau,  to  Inform  Congress 
whenever  funds  are  embargoed. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  recently 
Introduced  a  bill,  S.  2581,  requiring  the 
President  to  notify  each  body  of  the  Con- 
gress by  a  spt-clal  message  of  every  Instance 
in  which  he  impounds  funds,  or  authorizes 
such  Impoundment  by  any  officer  of  the 
United  States.  The  message  must  specify  the 
amount,  the  projects  or  functions  affected, 
and  the  reasons.  Another  provision  specifies 
that  the  President  shall  end  the  Impound- 
ment of  such  funds  within  sixty  calendar 
days  of  a  continuous  session  after  the  spe- 
cial message  is  received  by  Congress — under 
the  Impoundment  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
Congress. 

Of  course  the  most  desirable  general  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  be  for  the  ezecu- 
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live  branch  to  discipline  luelf  by  recogniz- 
ing that  the  dominant  Presidential  initia- 
tive in  the  budgetary  process  must  be 
matched  by  meaningful  Congressional  con- 
trol. But  President  Nixon  seems  Insensitive 
to  the  problem.  In  March,  when  asked  about 
the  Impoundment  Issue  by  Howard  K.  Smith 
during  an  Interview  on  ABC  Television,  the 
President  replied : 

.  .  when  I  was  a  Senator  and  a  Congress- 
man, particularly  when  I  was  a  Senator  and 
a  Congressman  with  a  President  of  the  other 
party  In  the  White  House.  I  played  all  of 
thi'se  games,  with  very  little  success.  These 
games  are  going  ta  be  played.  .  .  ." 

But  the  Issue  *s  not  a  matter  of  "games." 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  the  prlnclpp.l  accomplishment  of  the 
founding  fathers. 

As  such,  the  matter  deserves  more  respect- 
ful attention;  then  It  can  be  resolved.  It 
need  not  lead  to  a  flerce  collision  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  federal  government. 
Solutions  are  available — and  should  be 
mutually  worked  out.  For  It  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  cannot  regain  its  rightful  role 
under  the  Constitution  without  a  resolution 
of  the  Impoundment  Issue. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  7,  19721 

BUCKPASSING 

There  Is  no  novelty  about  the  fact  that 
Congressmen  love  to  vote  new  benefits  for 
the  voters,  but  hate  to  vote  for  the  taxes 
needed  to  pay  the  resultant  bills.  That  bi- 
partisan characteristic  has  now  produced  a 
situation  which  threatens  a  serious  abnega- 
tion of  Congressional  responslbUlty. 

Congress  this  year  will  apparently  pass 
spending  authorizations  which  may  total 
$260  billion.  Both  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  many  In  Congress  feel,  however,  that  the 
total  should  not  exceed  $250  billion.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  like  blanket  authority  to 
make  the  cuts  needed  to  enforce  the  $250- 
bllllon  celling  at  his  discretion,  and  is  backed 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Other  House  Democrats,  however,  have  real 
and  Justified  qualms  about  such  a  major 
transfer  of  power  to  the  Executive. 

The  basic  Issue  here  Is  not  whether  one 
approves  or  disapproves  of  the  kind  of  re- 
duction Mr.  Nixon  would  make  If  given  the 
power.  The  basic  Issue  Is  the  Constitutional 
responsibility  of  Congress  for  determining 
Federal  expenditures.  It  is  understandable 
that  for  political  reasons  Congressmen  do 
not  want  to  outrage  particular  groups  of 
voters  by  cutting  back  on  particular  appro- 
priations— especially  In  an  election  year.  But 
that  is  no  excuse  for  the  flight  from  legal 
responsibility  represented  by  the  proposal  to 
give  the  President  this  blanket  authority. 
The  proposal  should  be  defeated. 

One  useful  byproduct  of  the  controversy, 
however.  Is  the  spotlight  that  has  now  been 
thrown  on  a  major  defect  In  Congressional 
organization  and  procedure:  the  lack  of  an 
effective  mechanism  forcing  Congress  to  look 
at  the  total  picture  of  its  spending  activities, 
rather  than  merely  passing  piecemeal  ex- 
penditure bills.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  perhaps  should — but  does 
not — fill  the  void.  Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that 
before  the  nation  celebrates  its  1976  bicen- 
tennial this  serious  flaw  will  have  been 
corrected? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are 
no  other  requests  for  time,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which  of 
the  amendments  does  the  Senator  wish 
to  table? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  underlying  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frcHn  Colorado  be  set  aside  and 
that  the  vote  come  as  previously  ordered 
so  we  might  go  on  to  lay  down  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  apologize 
to  the  Senator  frwn  Nebraska.  We  had 
hoped  to  reach  him  shortly  before  5,  but 
it  did  not  quite  work  out  that  way.  At 
least  his  amendment  will  be  the  first  one 
up  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S64 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  third  year  tax  cut 
provided  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  If  certain  economic  goals  are 
not  attained) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  564  to  Calendar  No.  264 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon  ) .  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  564. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  imposed)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Rate  Cut  Contingent  on  Attainment 
OP  Economic  Objectives. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  the  average  interest 
rate  for  fiscal  year  1982  on  new  issue  91 -day 
United  States  Treasury  bills  exceeded  10.5 
percent,   then   the  tables   under   paragraphs 

(2)  and  (3)  of  subsections  (a)  through  (e) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply. 

"(2)  Secretary  to  prescribe  tables. — ^If 
paragraph  ( 1 )  applies  to  the  tables  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  tables 
as  follows: 

"(A)  1983. — For  taxable  years  beginning  in 

1983,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  tables 
which  reduce  the  marginal  rate  brackets  In 
the  tables  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  by  the  lesser 
of— 

"(I)  2.5  percent,  or 

"(11)  such  percent  as  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
exceeded  $42,500,000,000. 

"(B)  1984. — For  taxable  years  beginning  in 

1984.  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  tables 
which  reduce  marginal  rate  brackets  in  the 
tables  prescribed  under  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (e)  to  reflect  the  rate 
reductions  which  are  reflected  by  the  with- 
holding changes  made  in  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 

"(3)  Application  with  subsection  (f). — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (f).  the  tables 
prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
treated  as  the  tables  contained  In  paragraph 

(3)  of  subsections  (a)   through  (e). 


"(4)  Withholoinc. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3402(a)(3),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adjust  the  withholding  tables  on 
July  1.  1983,  to  reflect  the  application  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  ^ect  as  if  included  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  discussion  on 
this  amendment  and  debate  be  put  over 
until  the  Senate  convenes  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  THREAT  OF  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  problem  and  a  solution. 

The  problem  is  this:  Our  world  is  not 
free  from  the  threat  of  genocide.  We 
should  not  succumb  to  a  false  sense  of 
security  just  because  we  are  not  involved 
in  a  war  at  this  moment.  Rather,  we  must 
be  aware  of  the  simmering  conflicts  in 
places  like  Northern  Ireland,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

These  tensions  between  human  groups 
are  like  so  many  bombs  just  waiting  to  be 
set  off.  Genocide,  the  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious groups,  has  been  with  us  for  many 
grim  centuries.  It  will,  unfortunately,  be 
with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

Who  can  tell  when  some  powerful, 
demagogic  political  leader  like  Adolph 
Hitler  will  next  announce  to  his  people 
that  the  survival  of  their  ethnic  group 
depends  on  the  absolute  destruction  of 
some  neighboring  ethnic  group?  "Vhat  is 
to  stop  that  destruction  from  occurring? 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  problem. 
The  threat  of  genocide  persists. 

But  there  is  a  solution.  The  Genocide 
Convention,  with  laws  passed  in  the  wake 
of  its  ratification,  has  the  potential  to 
both  deter  and  punish  persons  who  would 
commit  this  terrible  crime.  This  treaty 
may  not  be  a  simple  and  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  genocide 
threat,  but  it  is  certainly  a  great  and 
necessary  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their  votes 
in  favor  of  solving  the  serious  problem  of 
genocide.  Let  us  join  the  87  civilized  na- 
tions, including  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  which  have  already  outlawed 
this  atrocity.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
quickly  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT— A  SERIOUS 
PROPOSITION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  all  of  us.  all  the  Democrats  and 
I  think  many  Republicans,  too.  are  in- 
debted to  Joe  Stewart,  who  was  formerly 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  who  is 
now  retired.  He  is  at  a  reception  tonight. 
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I  should  like  to  be  at  that  reception,  buc 
unfortunately,  I  intend  to  speak  at  very 
considerable  length  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  tonight.  As  a  result,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  leave  this  body.  In  fact,  I  intend 
to  speak  all  night. 

I  say  that  because  I  feel  very  deeply 
that  the  measure  that  is  before  us  to- 
night, which  would  take  our  national 
debt  over  $1  trillion,  is  a  watershed  in 
our  economic  history  and  it  is  one  that 
should  be  painstakingly  analyzed  in  great 
detail.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  if  I  postpone  this  until 
ttxnorrow  £ind  speak  at  length  during  to- 
morrow, it  would,  conceivably,  put  the 
extension  of  the  debt  limit  at  hazard, 
obviously,  if  we  do  not  take  some  kind  of 
action. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  that  we  stop 
just  short  of  $1  trillion.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  for  a  $995  bil- 
lion debt  limit.  If  we  do  not  act  somehow, 
the  limit  reverts  to  $400  billion  and  the 
Government  closes  down  entirely.  No- 
body can  be  paid — no  social  security  pay- 
ments could  be  made,  we  could  not  pay 
our  Armed  Forces  people,  we  would  be 
unable  to  conduct  Government  business 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  delay  the  action  on  this  meas- 
ure and  I  have  no  alternative,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  go  into 
great  detail  in  discussing  the  measure 
and  try  to  state  why  I  think  it  is  a  tragic 
time  in  our  history  and  that  it  is  time 
that  we  found  a  way  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  think  limiting  the  debt  is  prob- 
ably the  best  and  most  sensible  way  oo 
do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  briefly  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
until  I  understand  what  is  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  temporarily  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Did  the  Senator  state 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  keep  the  Senate 
in  session  all  evening? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  debt  ceiling 
bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  see. 

The  Senator  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
time  agreement,  that  there  can  be  no 
votes — not  just  no  votes  on  the  bill,  but 
no  votes — between  now  and  7  p.m.  to- 
morrow evening? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate that.  That  is  exactly  why  I  am  speak- 
ing now.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  Senators  to  debate  this  to- 
morrow. If  I  spoke  at  great  length  to- 
morrow, it  would  put  the  bill  in  jeopardy. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  this  has  to  pass 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  clear  a  con- 
ference, and  be  finished  by  Wednesday 
night.  If  it  is  not,  we  revert  to  a  $400  bil- 
hon  debt  limit,  which  means  the  Gov- 
ernment closes  down. 


I  am  not  going  to  take  the  irresponsi- 
ble action  of  bringing  this  long  speech  up 
when  it  would  interfere  with  the  Senate 
transacting  its  business.  I  intend  to 
speak,  as  I  say,  tonight  at  very  great 
length.  Then  the  Senate  will  be  free  to- 
morrow. The  Senate  was  about  to  go  out, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  Senate  will  be 
free  tomorrow  to  proceed  without  delay- 
ing the  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request.  As  I  understand  it,  if 
the  Senator  could  be  accommodated,  he 
would  be  happy  to  limit  it  to  2  minutes  or 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  state 
to  the  Senator  that  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion to  his  proceeding  as  he  desires,  as 
long  as  we  can  handle  the  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  and  have  some  period 
here  for  routine  morning  business.  Then 
the  Senator  could  come  back  to  have  the 
floor,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  wishes 
to  do. 

I  am  still  not  sure  that  the  Senator 
understands  that  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  there  can  be  no  business  transacted 
that  would  require  a  vote  between  5  p.m. 
tonight  and  7  o'clock  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
fully.  I  do  not  intend  to  have  a  vote  on 
my  amendment.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  and  I  shall  expect  a  rollcall 
vote  on  my  amendment  on  Tuesday 
night  or  shortly  after  that — maybe  Wed- 
nesday night.  I  would  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  great  length,  obviously,  in  that 
time  without  delaying  other  Senators 
and  without  delaying  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  its  counting  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  are  print- 
ed under  the  proceedings  on  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's amendment.) 


THE   INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT 
BOND 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Reagan  announced  that  in  an  effort  to 
raise  revenues  to  balance  the  budget  he 
would  propose  some  changes  to  our  tax 
legislation.  One  area  he  apparently  plans 
to  target,  even  though  we  have  not  yet 
received  any  specific  proposals,  is  the  in- 
dustrial development  bond. 

I  am  aware  that  IDB's  are  often  con- 
troversial; however,  one  of  the  leading 
investment  advisers  of  the  Northwest 
happens  to  be  a  Montanan,  Mr.  Ian  Da- 
vidson, president  of  D.  A.  Davidson  k  Co. 
He  has  provided  me  with  a  very  thought- 
ful memorandum  on  the  subject  which  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  this  memoran- 
dum before  we  rush  off  too  fast  to  alter 
too  much  some  things  which  are  very 
helpful  to  our  economy.  We  must  have 


hearings  on  this  important  subject  and 
listen  to  all  sides.  I  beUeve  Mr.  Davidson 
presents  views  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 
Re  small  Issue  industrial  development  reve- 
nue bonds  and  proposed  Federal  legisla- 
tion 

On  September  9.  1981,  Representative 
Rangel  (D.-N.Y.)  Introduced  into  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  BUI  No. 
4420  (the  Bill)  to  amend  Section  103(b)  (6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
limit  the  availability  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment revenue  bond  financing  for  certain 
types  of  projects. 

The  bill  contains  the  following  provisions: 

1.  It  requires  the  governor  of  each  state 
to  submit  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  regarding  Industrial  de- 
velopment bond  (IDS)  financing  within  his 
respective  state. 

2.  It  requires  that  (1)  the  Issuer  of  a 
"small  Issue"  IDB  (an  IDB  Issued  for  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  facilities  under  the 
one  or  two  million  dollar  exception)  conduct 
a  public  hearing  with  respect  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  IDB's  prior  thereto  and  determine 
that  the  Issue  of  the  obligations  will  not 
create  unjustified  competitive  disadvantages 
to  existing  businesses,  (2)  that  the  Issuance 
of  the  IBD's  will  stimulate  the  local  eco- 
nomy. (3)  that  the  Issuance  of  the  IDB's  will 
result  In  the  creation  or  retention  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  jobs,  and  (4)  that  the 
project  for  which  the  IDB's  are  to  be  issued 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  without 
the  Issuance  of  the  IDB's. 

3.  The  bill  provides  that  IDB's  may  not 
be  used  to  provide  for  a  facility  which  will 
result  In  the  relocation  of  a  business  activ- 
ity from  one  state  to  another. 

4.  IDB's  may  not  be  Issued  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  farmland  or  the  acquisition  of 
other  real  property  to  be  used  primarily  for 
farming  purposes. 

5.  IDB's  may  not  be  used  to  finance  proj- 
ects of  a  commercial  character  unless  the 
project  Is  either  located  in  an  economically 
distressed  aiea  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, adjacent  to  an  economically  dis- 
tressed area.  Commercial  facilities  are  de- 
fined to  Include  facilities  for  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  facilities  for  financial.  Insur- 
ance or  real  estate  business,  facilities  for 
personal  service  businesses  and  facilities  for 
administrative  offices.  EconomicaUy  dis- 
tressed areiis  are  defined  as  areas  composed 
of  one  or  more  contiguous  census  tracks, 
enumeration  districts  or  block  groups  lo- 
cated In  the  same  city  or  country,  having 
a  population  of  at  least  2.600  persons  and 
m  which  at  least  70%  of  the  families  have 
Incomes  below  80%  of  the  median  Income 
for  the  state  and  at  least  30%  of  the  families 
have  incomes  below  the  national  poverty 
level. 

6.  IDB's.  whether  for  manufacturing  or 
industrial  purposes,  may  not  be  Issued  on 
a  tax  exempt  basis  after  December  1,  1983. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  report  on  industrial  development  bond 
financing  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Commltee  on  or  before  July  1,  1983. 

8.  The  bill  becomes  effective  for  IDB's  Is- 
sued after  December  31.  1981. 

The  bin  follows  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  were  contained  in  a  report  published 
July  9,  1981.  In  that  report,  the  Subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  certain  amendments 
to  Section  103(b)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Code  were  appropriate  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  small  Issue  IDB's.  The  Subcommit- 
tee found  that  the  growth  of  IDB  financing 
was  creating  an  unwarranted  drain  on  the 
federal  treasury  and  was  having  an  adverse 
aSect  on  the  municipal  bond  market  gen- 
erally. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Subcommittee  were  well 
founded  and  that  the  national  Interest  re- 
quires some  curtailment  in  IDB  financing. 
certain  amendments  to  House  Bill  4420  seem 
to  be  appropriate. 

The  need  for  investment  capital  formation 
is  widely  recognized  as  critical  for  this  coun- 
try in  the  1980's.  The  problem  is  particularly 
acute  In  rural  states  and  for  smaU  businesses 
which  have  limited  access  to  conventional 
0(4>ltal  markets.  IDB's  particularly  when  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  as  opposed  to  being 
purchased  entirely  by  commercial  banks  have 
been  an  important  soiirce  of  Investment 
capital  In  Montana  and  other  rural  stales. 
They  provide  an  investment  veibicle  which  is 
attractive  to  individual  investors  and  also 
permits  smaller  businesses  to  borrow  at 
rates  more  consonant  with  those  which  ma- 
jor corporations  are  able  to  obtain.  Further, 
the  lower  borrowing  rates  available  through 
IDB  financing  can,  in  many  instances,  make 
redevelopment  projects  within  core  city  areas 
or  projects  for  smaller  businesses  economi- 
cally feasible.  While  it  Is  perhaps  true  that 
IDB  financing  has  been  too  frequently  used 
to  finance  projects  for  major  corporations 
who  have  access  to  other  investment  capital 
or  to  substitute  for  commercial  bank  loans 
that  would  otherwise  be  made.  House  Bill 
4420  is  overboard  in  Its  scope. 

Several  proposed  amendments  should  be 
considered  to  House  BUI  4420  to  minimize 
the  adverse  consequences  described  above. 

1.  The  effective  date  of  December  1,  1981, 
should  be  modified.  A  number  of  projects 
have  been  undertaken  and  commitments 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  financing.  In  certain  Instances, 
it  Is  not  feasible  to  complete  the  financing 
by  December  31,  1981.  Accordingly,  if  such 
projects  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  Vbt 
new  statute  they  may  not  be  financed  not- 
withstanding that  the  parties  imdertook  the 
projects  In  good  faith  reliance  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  financing.  Second,  many  par- 
ties who  have  undertaken  preliminary  steps 
with  respect  to  Industrial  development  bond 
financings  will  hasten  their  financing  plans 
in  order  to  meet  the  December  31.  1981.  dead- 
line. This  will  result  In  a  substantial  amoimt 
of  additional  IDB's  coming  to  market  at  a 
period  of  time  when  the  municipal  bond 
market  Is  very  unstable.  Accordingly.  House 
Bill  4420  should  be  amended  to  provide 
either  (a)  an  effective  date  of  July  1.  1982. 
or  (b)  that  IDB's  for  which  the  issuer  has 
taken  "official  action"  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Treasury  Regulations  prior  to 
December  31,  1981.  pr  some  earlier  date  (per- 
haps the  date  upon  which  the  Bill  was  in- 
troduced) may  be  Issued  after  December  31, 
1981,  provided  that  they  are  Issued  within 
some  reasonable  time  thereafter.  The  exten- 
sion would  provide  a  time  frame  within 
which  necessary  regulations  could  be  devel- 
oped. 

2.  A  number  of  financings  have  been  done 
In  the  last  year,  during  a  period  of  very  high 
Interest  rates  and  the  unavailability  of  long 
term  financing,  on  a  short  term  note  basis. 
Typically  the  notes  mature  in  three  years  or 
less  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
refunded  during  that  period  with  long  term 
IDB's.  The  Bill  in  Its  present  form  would 
prohibit  the  refunding  of  such  notes.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  amend  the  BUI  to  pro- 
vide that  refunding  bonds  could  be  Issued 
for  some  reasonable  time  after  December  31. 
1981,  to  refund  obligations  Issued  prior  to 
that  date.  Presumably  a  one  or  two  year 
period  would  be  appropriate. 


3.  The  BUI  should  be  amended  to  permit 
IDB's  for  commercial  projects  within  urban 
renewal  areas  of  cities  notwithstanding  that 
the  areas  do  not  constitute  distressed  areas 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  defini- 
tion of  distressed  areas  is  very  narrow  and 
would  not  extend  to  a  number  of  urban 
renewal  areas  within  core  cities.  Cities  in 
Montana  and  elsewhere  are  having  major 
problems  encouraging  redevelopment  of  cen- 
tral city  areas  and  the  recent  reduction  In 
various  federal  programs  which  are  available 
has  only  exacerbated  this  problem.  Indus- 
trial development  bond  financing  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  en- 
couraging Investment  within  urban  renewal 
areas  in  core  city  areas. 

4.  The  BUI  should  be  amended  to  permit 
IDB  financing  to  be  used  to  finance  commer- 
cial or  manufacturing  facilities  regardless  of 
where  located  for  certain  qualifying  small 
businesses.  There  are  presumably  a  number 
of  means  by  which  this  could  be  accom- 
plished. One  would  be  to  tie  In  the  avail- 
ability of  financing  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
certain  business  loans.  Another  would  be  to 
limit  the  avaUabUity  of  the  financing  based 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  busi- 
nesses. It  would  also  be  possible  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  the  financing  to  large  cor- 
porations by  placing  a  national  limit  on  the 
amount  of  financing  that  could  be  done  by 
any  one  corporation. 

5.  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to 
excepting  all  or  some  IDB's  from  the  restric- 
tions otherwise  applicable  if  substantially 
all  of  the  issue  is  sold  to  individual  In- 
vestors. 

IDB  financing,  like  rapid  depreciation  and 
Investment  tax  credits,  is  a  form  of  tax  sub- 
sidy to  encourage  business  development.  It 
differs  in  that  the  state  and  local  units  of 
government  are  given  a  role  in  Its  use — a  not 
Inappropriate  featvire  in  a  nation  based  on 
shared  powers  between  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  In  addition  to  providing  a  tax 
subsidy,  it  also  is  a  workable  vehicle  for 
capital  formation.  While  It  is  perhaps  appro- 
priate to  review  and  limit  the  availability  of 
IDB  financing,  it  should  not  be  eliminated 
and  federal  limitations  should  recognize  and 
preserve  its  major  advantages. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


At  12:29  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  3210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  to 
establish  obligation  limitations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  related  purpoeee. 

KmOLLSD    BTT.t,    BUSlfKD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bill: 

H.R.  2903.  An  act  to  extend  by  one  year 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  19S0. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THXJRMOin)) . 

At  1:27  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  following  bill,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJl.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Coughlin  as 
an  additional  conferee  in  the  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sehate 
to  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  325) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, vice  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REP'ERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

•Rie  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

H.R.  4431.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  E.  Michael  Roll  Post 
Office. 


HOUSE    BILLS  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar : 

H.R.  3210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  to 
establish  obligation  limitations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  related  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  was  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
'H.R.  4084)  to  improve  the  operations  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972,  and  for  other  punx)ses,  and  the 
bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:07  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

Hit.  4431.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  E.  Michael  Roll  Post  Office. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1994.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  cer- 
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tain  amendments  reducing  appropriation 
requests  lor  fiscal  year  1982  for  foreign  as- 
sistance funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WEICKER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  1620.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)(1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (Rept.  No.  97-195) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMirTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  AiTalrs: 

Anthony  H.  Murray.  Jr  ,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia; 

Elizabeth  Jones,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  En- 
graver in  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and 

Luis  Victor  Hurtado.  of  California,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Sherman  Maxwell  Punk,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce: 

Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Census; 

Charles  M.  Glrard.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency:  and 

Loretta  Cornelius,  of  Virginia,  to  be  De- 
puty Director  of  the  OOce  of  Personnel 
Management. 

By  Mr.  Tower,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  following  nominations:  In 
the  Navy  there  are  3,229  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander (list  begins  with  Lloyd  V.  Abel). 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  September  21,  1981.  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Malcolm  R.  Lowell.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. ) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 


By  Mr.  MATTINOLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms)  : 

S.  1666.  A  bill  to  Institute  a  true  index  for 
all  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  under  all  Fed- 
eral retirement  programs  to  85  percent  of 
the  Increases  in  the  lower  of  Consumer  Price 
Index  or  Wage  Index;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1667.  A  bill  to  provide  that  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  under  certain  Federal  retire- 
ment programs  which  are  linked  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  shall  be  made  on  October 
1  of  each  year,  rather  than  July  1;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen)  : 

S.  1668.  A  bill  to  revise  provisions  of  the 
Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
with  regard  to  foreign  fishing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE : 

S.  1669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  Interfund  borrowing, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1670.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  to  revise  the  procedure  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S    1671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  change  the  definition  of  a  co- 
operative housing  corporation:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ : 
S.  1672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  membership 
of  the  U  S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  from 
60  to  65  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bauci;s,   Mr.   Goldwater.   Mr.    Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Leaht  )  : 
S.    1673.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide   for    the 
awarding  of  reasonable  court  costs  and  cer- 
tain fees  to  prevailing  parties  in  civil   tax 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr,  WEICKER : 
S.  1674.  A  bill  to  amend  or  repeal  certain 
provisions  of  the  organic  acts  applicable  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS   (for  Mr.  HATTiru)) 
(for    himself,    Mr.    Danforth,    Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr,  Cohen.  Mr. 
Dixon.    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr.    Hepsz.    Mr. 
HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.    Mr.     Levin,     Mr.    MrrcHEi.L. 
Mr.   Proxmire.    Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr 
WEICKER.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, and  Mr.  Tsoncas)  : 
S.    1675.    A   bill   to   help   eliminate   world 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  promote  glo- 
bal security:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By     Mr.     PERCY     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Lttcas,  Mr.  Quayle.  and 
Mr.  Chafee)  : 
S.  1676.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  detection  of 
motor    vehicle    theft    and    to    improve    the 
prosecution   of   motor   vehicle   theft   by   re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  standards  relating  to  the  identification 
of  vehicle  parts  and  components,  by  increas- 
ing  criminal    penalties   applicable    to    traf- 
ficking in  stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by  cur- 
tailing the  exportation  of  stolen  vehicles  and 
self-propelled  mobile  equipment,  and  by  es- 
tablishing penalties  applicable  to   the  dis- 
mantling of  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  traf- 


ficking in  stolen  parts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By  Mr.  MATTINOLY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms)  : 

S.  1666.  A  bill  to  institute  a  true  index 
for  all  automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  under 
all  Federal  retirement  programs  to  85 
percent  of  the  increase  in  the  lower  of 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  Wage  Index: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1667.  A  bill  to  provide  that  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  under  certain  Federal 
retirement  programs  which  are  linked  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  shall  be  made 
on  October  1  of  each  year,  rather  than 
July  1 :  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
AtrroMATic  cost-of-living  increases 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day Senator  Symms -and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  that  will  revise  the  way  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  to  entitlement  pro- 
grams are  calculated  to  better  reflect  the 
true  inflation  rate. 

One  bill  would  have  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  figured  at  85  percent  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  Wage  Index. 
The  other  bill  would  have  adjustments 
made  on  October  1  rather  than  July  1. 

President  Reagan  in  the  past  has  asked 
for  ideas  on  how  to  deal  with  the  social 
security  programs.  We  believe  these  bills 
are  valid  alternatives. 

This  will  not  reduce  the  current  checks 
of  any  retiree.  Their  payments  will  con- 
tinue to  be  increased  each  year.  But  the 
cost-of-living  adjustments  would  be  in- 
dexed to  the  real  inflation  rate. 

The  adjustment  is  now  being  made  ac- 
cording to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  is  not  realistic.  It  reflects  the  cost 
of  purchasing  a  home,  and  very  few  re- 
tirees are  looking  for  a  new  home  to  buy. 
Either  they  own  their  own  home  out- 
right or  are  paying  on  a  fixed-rate  mort- 
gage, or  rent. 

According  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration the  average  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  social  security  in  July 
1981  would  have  changed  $5.40  a  month 
under  the  Mattingly-Symms  proposal. 

Estimated  budget  savings  resulting 
from  the  change  in  figuring  the  COLA 
would  be  $29.2  million  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  second  bill  moves  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  from  July  1  to  October  1. 

All  financial  matters  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  be  moved  to  October  1, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  fis- 
cal year. 

This  change  would  save  $5  billion  in 
the  first  year  and  $25.5  billion  in  the  first 
5  years.  Individual  savings  resulting  from 
the  two  pieces  of  legislation  caimot  be 
added  together  as  an  enactment  of  one 
would  lower  the  savings  realized  on  the 
other  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  signed  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Rivlin  supporting  the  figures  in  our 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 


September  28,  1981 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoircussioNAL  BtTocrr  Omce. 
Washington.  DC.  September  28.  1981. 
Hon.  Mack  Mattinclt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waatiington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Aa  you  requested,  we  have 
prepared  estimates  of  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
federal  entitlement  programs.  These  esti- 
mates are  based  on  CBO's  latest  economic 
assumptions,  and  ahould  be  taken  as  pre- 
liminary. 

The  savings  resulting  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  delaying  payment  for  the  an- 
nual cost-of-living  adjiutments  only  for 
Social  Security  from  July  to  October  of  each 
vear  Is  aoproxlmately  S2.9.  $2.9.  «2  9.  82  9.  and 
t3.3  bUlion  for  fiscal  yean  1982  through  1986. 
for  a  total  of  $14.9  billion  over  the  period 
This  estimate  assumes  no  change  In  the  an- 
nual indexmg  base.  If  this  provision  were 
to  be  extended  to  all  other  indexed  federal 
programs,  savings  could  amount  to  $5  bil- 
lion per  year,  with  a  total  savings  of  $26 
bUUon  over  the  period. 

Alternatively.  If  the  annual  cost  of  living 
for  Social  Security  were  limited  to  85  percent 
of  current  law  projections,  the  savings  would 
be  $.4,  $2.2.  $4.3.  $6.4  and  $8.7  bUlton  over  the 
five  year  period  to  the  trust  funds.  Savings 
from  comparable  cuts  to  other  programs 
would  be  $.1.  $.7,  $1.4,  $2.1,  $2.9  bUlion 
additional. 

These  estimates  were  provided  before  leg- 
islative language  was  available,  and  may  not 
be  exactly  representative  of  the  bills' 
language. 

II  you  have  further  questions,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  me; 
Sincerely. 

Auci  M.  Rivuir, 

Director. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Senator  Symms  and 
I  feel  that  this  is  the  first  step  toward  re- 
storing reality  and  a  real  rate  to  Indexing 
the  adjustments  for  entitlements. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  S"yMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  willingness  to  address  this  is- 
sue head  on,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
with  him  as  part  of  this  movement. 

As  the  entire  Nation  knows,  last 
Thursday  night  when  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  he  called  for  appoint- 
ing a  special  task  force  on  the  entire  re- 
tirement transfer  payment  entitlement 
program.  I  am  sure  that  many  people  will 
ask  the  question,  then.  Why  are  we  intro- 
ducing legislation  now?  As  the  Senator 
has  so  correctly  pointed  out  this  Is  just 
the  first  step,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very 
essential  step  if  we  are  to  correct  some  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  retirement  en- 
titlement pro-am  transfer  payment  sys- 
tem to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  it. 

This  is  the  first  step,  but  this  is  just  the 
first  step.  It  is  my  intention  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to 
continue  to  come  up  with  some  positive 
suggestions  and  to  introduce  legislation 
which  ultimately  would  shift  the  concept 
of  the  retirement  benefits  from  social  in 
the  long  run  to  a  vested  annuity  system. 
as  is  the  other  retirement  beneficiaries,  to 
make  that  as  a  plausible  alternative  to 
what  has  been  going  on. 


People  ask.  "Why  are  you  introducing 
this  now  if  the  task  force  has  not  yet 
made  the  recommendations?" 

There  are  two  reasons. 

First  is  the  task  force  I  am  sure  will 
not  have  a  total  monopoly  on  good  ideas 
on  how  to  correct  the  system.  We  wish 
them  well  in  their  efforts  and  will  work 
with  them. 

But  second,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  task  force,  the  President,  and  the 
news  media  recognize  that  there  are  peo- 
ple here  in  Congress  who  are  willing  to 
address  this  issue. 

Everyone  says,  "Do  not  touch  those  re- 
tirement things.  It  is  not  good  politics." 

I  say  just  the  opposite  of  that,  that  it  is 
irresponsible  for  this  Congress  to  go  on 
allowing  a  situation  to  occur  where  there 
IS  an  unfunded  liability  in  the  trillions  of 
dollars  in  the  future  with  these  programs 
without  making  some  modest  corrections. 

1  think  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
very  correctly  made  the  point  that  there 
will  be  no  person  who  is  receiving  any 
retirement  check  who  is  going  to  get  less 
after  this  legislation  is  introduced  or  any 
legislation  that  we  might  have  in  the 
future. 

They  are  still  going  to  be  getting  the 
checks.  But  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  a  long-range  solution  to  a  problem 
that  has  been  allowed  to  not  be  acldressed 
in  the  past  and  it  must  be  addressed  in 
the  future. 

So  I  certainly  compliment  the  Senator 
and  make  the  point  that  the  first  bill 
will  moderate  the  future  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  85  percent  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  or  the  Wage  Index, 
whichever  is  lower,  in  all  entitlement 
programs.  The  second  bill  will  simply 
shift  the  first  cost-of-living,  the  July 
cost-of-living  adjustment  to  October  so 
that  the  COLA's  will  be  given  at  the  end 
of  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It 
will  be  very  helpful  to  solve  the  problems 
that  face  the  President's  budget  pro- 
grams today.  It  will  be  very  helpful  in 
planning  the  future  for  where  we  are 
going  with  our  transfer  payment  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  I  think  that  the 
reasons  to  do  this  are  many.  They  much 
overpower  the  reasons  not  to  do  it. 

I  think  those  who  want  to  do  nothing 
in  the  long  run  will  have  to  answer  that 
question,  and  I  for  one  am  glad  to  join 
with  the  Senator.  We  are  at  least  making 
an  attempt,  a  very  small  attempt  to  start 
correcting  something  that  should  have 
been  addressed  many  years  ago,  but  it 
is  never  too  late,  and  I  think  today  is  as 
good  a  day  as  any. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  1669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  interfund 
borrowing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECTTBITT  ACT  AMENOMZMTS  OP  191 1 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  months  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  launched  several  serious 
attacks  on  the  Nation's  social  security 
system.  These  attacks  have  needlessly 
frightened  many  of  our  older  citizens 
and  have  effectively  undermined  the  pub- 


lic's confidence  that  social  security  pro- 
tections will  be  there  when  tiiey  are 
needed  as  promised. 

I  have  and  will  continue  to  use  every 
resource  available  to  me  to  defeat  these 
attacks  on  social  security  and  keep  the 
system  safe  in  the  future. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  make  needed  management 
reforms  in  the  social  security  system, 
strengthen  the  financing  of  the  retire- 
ment and  survivors  insurance  fund,  and 
stop  the  raid  on  social  security  by  remov- 
ing the  entire  social  security  system  from 
the  Federal  budget. 

A  brief  review  of  the  administration's 
actions  on  social  security  over  recent 
montho  helps  to  make  clear  why  this 
legislation  is  so  necessary: 

Not  long  after  the  inauguration  the 
first  of  the  administration  attacks  be- 
came evident.  As  part  of  its  budget  cut 
proposals,  the  administration  sought  to 
eliminate  the  minimum  benefit  for  the 
3  million  people  who  currently  receive 
this  social  security  benefit. 

I  have  actively  fought  throughout 
congressional  deliberations  on  the  budget 
cuts  to  restore  the  minimum  benefit  for 
those  currently  receiving  it.  On  three 
different  occasions  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  minimum  t>enefit — 
the  last  time  the  Senate  voted  on  my 
amendment  there  were  46  votes  cast  In 
favor  of  retaining  the  minimum  benefit. 

The  debate  on  these  amendments 
helped  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
great  injustice  the  administration  was 
bulldozing  the  Congress  to  accept.  The 
public  outrage  finally  became  grecit 
enough  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
have  just  recently  voted  to  restore  the 
minimum  benefit. 

On  May  12.  1982,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration launched  its  second  and  most 
fundamental  attack  on  the  social  secu- 
rity system — calling  for  a  massive  re- 
duction of  over  23  percent  in  overall  so- 
cial security  protections.  The  Reagan 
proposal  called  for  a  40-percent  reduc- 
tion in  retirement  benefits  available  to 
those  who  retire  at  age  62,  a  one-third 
reduction  in  disability  benefits,  and  an 
average  10-percent  reduction  for  any- 
one who  retired  after  1987. 

The  dismantling  of  social  security 
protections  called  for  by  these  Rea- 
gan proposals  went  far  beyond  the  mod- 
est adjustments  needed  to  keep  social 
security  on  a  secure  financial  basis. 
These  massive  cuts  were  designed  to 
generate  large  surpluses  in  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds — surpluses  which 
could  be  used  to  hide  the  soaring  deficit 
in  the  unified  Federal  budget. 

The  third  attack  was  launched  when 
the  administration  said  it  would  pro- 
pose a  permanent  3 -month  delay  In 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  social 
security  recipients.  This  proposal  was 
withdrawn  when  the  political  ramifica- 
tions of  advocating  this  proposal  were 
made  clear  to  the  President  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party. 

Another  attack,  launched  through  the 
Budget  Committee,  was  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  cost-of-living  adjustment  on 
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social  security  which  now  enables  our 
retirees  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

These  recent  events  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  act  to  put  social 
security  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  determined  to  damage  social 
security  amd  withdraw  its  protections. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  do  just  that. 

This  biU  would  make  needed  manage- 
ment reforms  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, strengthen  the  financing  of  the  re- 
tirement and  survivors  fimd.  remove  the 
social  security  trust  funds  from  the  uni- 
fied Federal  budget,  and  restore  the  sys- 
tem to  the  independent  status  it  had  in 
earlier  days. 

My  bill  would  make  three  major 
changes: 

First,  it  would  remove  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  from  the  unified 
Federal  budget,  so  that  social  security 
reserves  cannot  be  used  to  offset  in- 
creased spending  in  other  areas  of  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Second,  it  would  permit  the  Old  Age 
and  Siirvivors'  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to 
borrow  from  the  more  adequately  fi- 
nanced E>isability  Insurance  and  Health 
Insurance  Trust  funds.  These  funds 
would  have  to  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Third,  it  would  enlarge  the  social  se- 
curity board  of  trustees,  and  insure 
that  its  membership  more  adequately 
represents  the  interests  of  employers, 
employees,  and  beneficiaries. 

REMOVINC    SOCIAL    SECtnUTT     FROM    THE 
tTNinSD  BtTDCXT 

This  legislation  removes  the  social 
security  trust  fimds  from  the  unified 
Federal  budget  to  assure  that  social  se- 
curity funds  are  kept  separate  and  apart, 
so  that  their  financial  integrity  can  be 
clearly  understood  and  carefully  moni- 
tored— and  so  as  to  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  social  security  trust  fimds 
to  disguise  the  size  of  the  operating 
deficit  in  the  rest  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Social  seciu^ty  must  be  protected 
against  being  used  to  meet  short-term 
budgetary  goals  of  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration. The  best  and  surest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  eliminate  the  tempta- 
tions inherent  in  our  current  accounting 
system,  by  removing  social  security  en- 
tirely from  the  unified  budget. 

INTESrUNS  BORROWINC 

My  bill  would  also  provide  additional 
financing  to  the  hard-pressed  Old  Age 
and  Survivors'  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
the  basic  retirement  program  under  so- 
cial security,  by  permitting  it  to  borrow 
funds  as  needed  from  the  more  ade- 
quately financed  Disability  Insurance 
and  Health  Insurance  Trust  Funds. 

Social  security  currently  has  four 
trust  funds  which,  by  law,  are  entirely 
separate  from  each  other.  The  three 
main  funds — old  age  smd  survivors'  in- 
surance (OASI),  disability  insurance 
'DI)  and  hospital  insurance  (HI)  are 
each  financed  by  social  security  tax  rev- 
enues. The  allocation  of  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  between  the  three  trust  funds 
is  set  by  law.  The  fourth  fund— supple- 
mental medical  insurance — is  financed 
from  a  combination  of  general  revenues 
and  beneficiary  premiums. 


While  the  OASI  trust  fund  needs  ad- 
ditional financing  in  the  next  few  years, 
the  DI  and  HI  funds  are  nmning  sur- 
pluses during  this  period.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  OfiQce  has  estimated  that 
the  combined  assets  of  the  three  trust 
funds  are  adequate  to  meet  benefit  pay- 
ments through  the  end  of  the  decade. 
My  bill  would  permit  OASI  to  borrow 
from  HI  and  DI  as  needed,  and  requires 
that  these  funds  be  repaid,  with  interest. 
This  simple  administrative  step  will  al- 
low current  surpluses  in  the  DI  and  HI 
trust  funds  to  be  used  where  they  are 
needed  amd  is  the  single  most  important 
step  we  can  take  to  provide  immediate 
additional  financing  for  the  basic  retire- 
ment trust  fund. 

BNLABGIKC  THE  BOARD  Or  TRTTSTEKS 

Today,  social  security  is  governed  by 
three  trustees,  all  of  whom  are  Cabinet 
officers  of  the  administration :  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  We  must  establish  a 
new  independent  Social  Security  Board 
of  Trustees  which  also  includes  private 
members  whose  only  purpose  and  charge 
is  to  fully  protect  and  wisely  manage  the 
social  security  trust  funds.  Such  a  new 
independent  Board  of  Trustees  could 
prevent  abuses  of  the  system — and  help 
to  secure  the  highest  possible  return  on 
investments  commensurate  with  the 
safety  of  the  trust  funds.  To  this  end.  my 
bill  would  enlarge  the  present  Board  of 
Trustees  by  adding  four  new  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the 
advice  and  consent  of  of  the  Senate.  Each 
trustee  would  be  appointed  to  a  4-year 
term.  The  new  membership  of  the  board 
would  be  comprised  as  follows :  one  would 
represent  contributing  employees;  one 
would  be  a  representative  of  contributing 
employers:  one  would  represent  benefici- 
aries, and  one  would  be  an  individual 
with  skills  and  experience  in  the  invest- 
ment field. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  my  bill  would 
provide  for  recrediting  outstanding 
checks  to  the  trust  funds  if  they  remain 
unnegotiated  for  a  year  or  more.  Under 
current  accounting  procedures,  the 
Treasury  does  not  recredit  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  for  unnegotiated 
checks.  The  money  to  cover  these  unne- 
gotiated checks  is  transferred  from  the 
trust  funds  at  the  time  the  checks  are 
issued,  but  is  never  recredited,  no  matter 
how  many  years  pass  after  the  original 
issuance  of  the  checks.  My  bill  would 
provide  that  the  trust  funds  be  recredited 
when  a  check  remains  lumegotiated  for 
a  year  or  more,  while  at  the  same  time 
assuring  that  the  check  itself  remains 
negotiable.  Former  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Ball,  who  has  endorsed 
this  simple  accoimting  change,  h£is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  result  in  a  credit 
to  the  trust  funds  in  fiscal  year  1982  of 
approximately  $225  million. 

The  changes  I  am  proposing  in  this 
legislation  will  stabilize  the  financing  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds  for  the 
immediate  future  and  will  protect  the 
social  security  system  from  becoming  a 
pawn  in  the  budgetary  policy  of  this  and 


future  administrations.  These  steps  are 
urgently  needed  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  our  Nation's 
social  security  program,  a  confidence 
which  has  been  badly  shaken  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
make  unprecedented  and  sweeping  cuts 
in  social  security  benefits  and  protec- 
tions.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1670.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  vm  of  the 
act  commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the 
enforcement  of  fair  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  BOU8IX0  ACT  OF  IMl 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today — the  Equal 
Access  to  Housing  Act — that  would  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  title  vm  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  Title  vni  is  designed 
to  protect  individuals  from  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  Equal  Access  to 
Housing  Act  would  reaffirm  more 
strongly  than  ever  before  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory housing  policies.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  avoid  many  of  the  prob- 
lems contained  in  legislation  to  amend 
title  VII  rejected  by  this  body  during  the 
96th  Congress. 

The  proposed  act  would  effect  a  num- 
ber of  important  changes  in  the  1968  law. 
Included  among  these  are  the  following : 

AOIUinSTRATION 

Primary  administrative  authority  for 
the  act  would  be  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
While  the  Justice  Department  already 
has  major  responsibilities  in  enforcing 
title  Vin,  the  proposed  act  would  con- 
centrate all  administrative  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Department. 

The  experience  of  HUD  in  enforcing 
the  act  over  the  past  dozen  years  has 
demonstrated  a  fundamental  conflict  be- 
tween its  obligation  to  fairly  administer 
the  law  and  its  primary  mission  to  set 
national  housing  policy.  Enforcement  of 
title  vni  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  matter 
of  insuring  compliance  with  the  law ;  too 
often,  it  has  been  used  by  HUD  as  an  In- 
strtmient  of  social  engineering  policy. 

The  Justice  Department  is  not  only  in 
a  better  position  to  avoid  this  conflict — 
in  part,  because  it  is  independent  of  the 
various  constituencies  that  have  at- 
tached to  HUD — but  also  possesses  far 
more  expertise  in  the  enforcement  <A 
civil  rights  laws  than  does  HUD.  I  am 
confident  that  the  proposed  transfer  of 
administration  will  bring  a  new  clarity 
of  purpose  to  the  act  while  better  en- 
abling both  the  Justice  Department  and 
HUD  to  carry  out  their  primary  policy 
responsibilities. 

ENrORCEMENT 

Under  present  law,  an  allegedly  ag- 
grieved individual — one  whose  rights 
under  title  VIH  have  been  violated — may 
either  institute  a  civil  action  in  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  or  State  court,  or  may 
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file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of 
HUD.  If,  after  a  HUD  investigation  of 
such  complaint,  the  Secretary  finds  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  violation 
of  title  VIII  has  occurred,  the  Secretary 
is  limited  to  resolving  the  complaint 
through  informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion.  There  is  no 
power  in  the  Secretary  to  take  further 
actions.  The  Attorney  General,  after  ap- 
propriate investigation,  may  institute  a 
court  action  only  in  pattern  and  prac- 
tice cases  and  in  certain  other  limited 
cases  involving  issues  of  general  public 
importance. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act 
would  add  teeth  to  this  enforcement 
mechanism.  In  the  process,  it  would  ad- 
dress one  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the 
original  law. 

Not  only  would  an  allegedly  aggrieved 
individual  be  able  to  pursue  an  independ- 
ent civil  action — with  new  authority  in 
the  Attorney  General  to  intervene  in 
such  actions  on  his  behalf — ^but  the  At- 
torney General  would  be  authorized  to 
initiate  actions  on  behalf  of  such  indi- 
vidual. For  the  first  time,  an  aggrieved 
person  would  have  access  to  the  resources 
of  government  in  pursuing  complaints  of 
title  VIII  violations. 

The  proposed  act  would  encourage  the 
use  of  Federal  magistrates  in  actions 
brought  under  its  provisions  in  an  effort 
to  expedite  such  cases,  while  retaining 
the  basic  elements  of  due  process  that 
are  guaranteed  by  our  laws  and  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act.  how- 
ever, attempts  to  insure  that  such  ad- 
versarial litigation  will  be  a  last,  not  a 
first,  step  in  the  process  of  resolving 
complaints.  It  does  this  by  establishing 
a  new  conciliation  process  in  the  Justice 
Department  designed  to  resolve  con- 
troversies informally.  At  any  time  after 
the  filing  of  a  charge,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  attempt  conciliation.  Such 
conciliation  may  culminate  in  an  agree- 
ment, including  one  providing  for  bind- 
ing arbitration  among  the  parties,  or  it 
may  lead  to  a  decision  by  the  Attorney 
General  either  to  dismiss  the  charge  or 
to  initiate  an  action  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  filing  the  charge. 

As  the  Secretary  is  required  to  do 
under  present  law,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  required  to  refer  all  charges 
of  title  Vin  violations  to  certified  State 
housing  discrimination  agencies  where 
they  are  in  existence. 

Certified  agencies  are  those  which  ad- 
minister laws  providing  rights  and  reme- 
dies which  are  reasonably  equivalent  to 
the  rights  and  remedies  provided  by  Fed- 
eral law.  Unlike  present  law,  however, 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  reas- 
sert jurisdiction  over  such  charges  unless 
it  was  prepared  to  decertify  an  agency. 
It  could  not,  as  is  presently  the  case, 
retrieve  the  charge  simply  because  it 
did  not  agree  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  individual  case  was  being  handled  by 
the  State  agency. 


HANDICAPPED   PERSONS 


The  proposed  measure  would  extend 
the  protections  of  title  VIH.  for  the  first 
time,  to  handicapped  Individuals.  Be- 
cause of  the  differing  nature  of  such  dis- 
crimination, however,  from  discrimina- 


tion on  account  of  race  or  national 
origin,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fine in  far  greater  detail  what  consti- 
tutes a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
in  this  context.  The  act  is  also  clear  in 
defining  handicap  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exclude  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts,  and 
others  whose  impairment  would  repre- 
sent a  direct  threat  to  the  safety  or 
property  of  others. 

APPRAISERS 

Although  HUD  has  chosen  to  interpret 
the  act  in  the  past  to  include  coverage  of 
real  estate  appraisers,  the  proposed 
measure  would  make  this  explicit.  Dis- 
criminatory practices  by  property  ap- 
praisers would  constitute  violations  of 
title  Vin. 

DISCRIMINATION 

The  Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act  would 
clarify  that  the  standard  of  proof  in 
identifying  discrimination  under  title 
vni  is  an  intent  standard.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  language  of  the  act. 
as  well  as  its  legislative  history,  indicate 
clearly  that  this  is  already  the  appro- 
priate standard,  there  is  a  conflict  on  this 
issue  among  the  Federal  circuits,  some  of 
which  have  substituted  an  "effects"  or 
"disparate  impact "  standard.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  although  never  interpreting 
the  specific  provisions  of  title  Vm  jn  this 
regard,  has  made  clear  that  violations  of 
the  14th  amendment  require  proof  of  a 
discriminatory  intent  or  purpose,  Arling- 
ton Heights  v.  Metropolitan  Housing 
Corporation  429  U.S.  252  (1977> :  Wash- 
ington v.  Davis  426  U.S.  229  (1976). 

With  respect  to  this  extremely  impor- 
tant issue.  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  my  statement  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1980  iS15191t  in  which  I  discuss 
this  issue  in  some  detail.  At  this  point, 
however.  I  would  only  like  to  observe 
that  use  of  the  effects  test  for  identifying 
discrimination  carries  with  it  tremen- 
dous potential  for  involving  the  Federal 
Government  in  zoning  and  land  use  af- 
fairs that  have  always  been  the  preroga- 
tive of  State  and  local  governments.  Al- 
ready, use  of  the  effects  test  by  HUD  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  been  the  basis  by  which 
they  have  sought  to  impose  their  own 
notions  of  proper  racial  balance  upon 
communities  which  have  had  no  intent 
or  purpose  of  discriminating  against  pro- 
tected groups. 

The  intent  test  for  identifying  dis- 
crimination, allows  courts  to  consider  the 
totality  of  circumstances,  including  evi- 
dence of  racially  distinguishable  effects. 
Unlike  the  pure  effects  test,  however,  the 
use  of  statistical  evidence  is  not  disposi- 
tive in  and  of  itself  in  determining  viola- 
tions of  title  VIH  and  the  burden  of  proof 
remains  fully  with  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  bill  makes 
a  number  of  other  changes  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  positive  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent law:  It  would  enable  the  Attorney 
General  to  pursue  an  injunction  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  where  prompt 
judicial  action  is  necessary,  it  would 
limit  the  use  of  testers  to  those  instances 
in  which  such  a  practice  was  necessary 
to  confirm  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
act,  it  would  establish  a  legislative  veto 
over  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 


under  the  authority  of  title  Vni,  and  it 
would  clarify  the  definition  of  aggrieved 
person  in  such  a  way  to  limit  standing  to 
individuals  who  are  bona  fide  renters 
or  purchasers. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Equal  Access  to 
Housing  Act  draws  the  proper  balamce 
between  the  need  to  create  a  more  ef- 
fective enforcement  mechanism  under 
title  Vni  and  the  equally  important  need 
to  protect  the  due  process  rights  of  lo- 
cal conununities  and  individual  realtors, 
home-sellers,  and  landlords.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  rejected  by  this 
body  last  year  achieved  this  balance.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  person  who  suffers 
discrimination  in  housing  will,  for  the 
first  time,  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments which  will,  if  necessary,  be  pre- 
psued  to  sue  on  his  behalf  in  a  court  of 
law. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  respondent 
will,  in  fact,  have  his  day  in  court — not 
simply  his  day  before  a  HUD  adminis- 
trative law  tribunal.  In  addition,  he  will 
be  assured  that,  before  he  is  labeled  a 
civil  rights  violator,  there  will  have  been 
some  evidence  of  a  discriminatory  intent 
on  his  part,  not  simply  evidence  that  his 
apartment  building  or  his  subdivision  or 
his  community  lacked  the  right  propor- 
tions of  white,  black,  yellow,  red,  and 
brown  faces. 

The  individual  who  is  denied  an 
apartment  because  of  his  skin  color 
or  a  home  because  of  his  ethnic  back- 
ground will,  in  short,  have  more  and 
stronger  protections  than  he  has  ever 
had  before.  He  will  have  access  to 
the  full  resources  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  when  he  is  treated, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  member  of 
some  collective  group,  in  his  pursuit  of 
a  dwelling.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
the  so-called  public  interest  groups, 
which  have  httle  to  do  beyond  harassing 
small  businessmen  and  communities, 
and  some  of  the  more  creative  and  in- 
novative minds  in  the  bureaucracy  who 
wish  to  remake  America  in  their  image, 
mav  have  a  more  difficult  time  of  it  all. 
That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  Equal  Access  to  Housing 
Act  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act  of  1981". 

short   title    FOR    1968    ACT 

Sec  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April  11,  1968) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  enacting  clause, 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968'.". 

SHORT   TITLE    FOR   TITLE    Vm 

Sec.  3.  Title  VIH  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other 
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purposes  (Public  Law  90-284.  approved 
April  11.  1968)  is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately alter  the  titles  catchllne  the 
(ollowlng: 

"SHORT   TITLB 

Sec.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Act  entitled 
'Equal  Access  to  Housing  Act'.". 

AMENDMENTS   TO    POLICY    SECTION 

SEC  4.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain 
acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284,  ap- 
proved April  11.  1968)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  fair  housing"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "for  equal  access  to  housing". 

(b)  Section  801  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  a  policy  means  that  Individuals  shall 
not  be  denied  access  to  housing  which  they 
desire  and  can  afford,  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  handicap,  or  national  origin. 
Such  policy  does  not  mean  that  any  par- 
ticular proportion  of  individuals  of  a  par- 
ticular race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap, 
or  national  origin  will  be  assured  housing 
within  housing  units,  neighborhoods,  or 
communities  except  as  such  proportions  are 
the  natural  result  of  free  housing  choice". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    DEFINITIONS    SECTION 

Sec.  5.  Section  802  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescrllie  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"  (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
11.  1968)  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  'Attorney  General'  means  the  United 
States  Attorney  General.":  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  the  following : 

"(h)  'Handicap'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
person,  a  physical  Impairment  which  sub- 
stantially limiu  the  capacity  to  see,  hear, 
or  walk  unaided  or  the  capacity  to  live  com- 
pletely unattended.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  or  any  other 
Impairment  which  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
safety  or  the  property  of  others. 

"(1)  "Aggrieved  person'  Includes  any  per- 
son whose  bona  fide  attempt  or  bona  fide 
offer  to  purchase,  sell,  lease,  or  rent,  or  whose 
bona  fide  attempt  to  obtain  financing  for  a 
dwelling  has  been  denied  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  handicap,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  made  subject  to  terms  of 
purchase,  sale,  lease,  rental,  or  acquisition 
which  discriminate  on  any  such  basis.". 

DmCSIMINATORT    HOTTSINC    PkACTICB 
AMXNOKZNTS 

Sr.  e.  (a)  Section  804(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "For 
profit,  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•To". 

(b)  Section  804  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  ch'  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  (1)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  such  handicap  of  a 
prospective  buyer  or  renter  or  of  a  person 
or  persons  to  be  occupying  a  dwelling  with 
such  buyer  or  renter  unless  such  handicap 
would  prevent  a  prospective  dwelling  occu- 
pant from  conforming  to  such  rules,  policies, 
and  practices  as  are  permitted  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person 
in  the  terms  or  conditions  of  sale  or  rental 
of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of  services 
or  facilities  In  connection  therewith,  because 
of  a  handicap.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, (A)  discrimination  shall  Include:  (1) 
refiual  to  permit  reasonable  modifications  of 
premises  occupied,  or  to  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons with  a  haadict^  where  such  modifica- 


tions are  necessary  to  afford  such  handi- 
capped persons  access  to  premises  substan- 
tially equal  to  that  of  nonhandlcapped  per- 
sons: Provided,  however,  with  respect  to  such 
premises,  such  handicapped  persons  have 
agreed  to  return  them  to  their  original  con- 
dition if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  landlord: 
or  (li)  refusal  to  make  reasonable  accom- 
modations In  existing  policies,  practices, 
services,  or  facilities  when  such  accommoda- 
tions are  necessary  to  afford  handicapped 
persons  enjoyment  of  dwellings  substantially 
equal  to  that  of  nonhandlcapped  persons; 
but  (B)  discrimination  shall  not  include  (1) 
refusal  to  make  alterations  In  premises  at 
the  expense  of  sellers,  landlords,  owners, 
brokers,  building  managers,  or  persons  act- 
ing on  their  behalf;  (11)  refusal  to  make 
modifications  of  existing  policies,  practices, 
services  or  facilities  where  such  modifica- 
tions would  result  in  unreasonable  incon- 
venience to  other  persons;  or  (ill)  refusal  to 
allow  modifications  of  dwellings  which  would 
alter  the  marketability  or  appearance  of  a 
dwelling  or  the  manner  In  which  a  dwelling 
or  its  environs  has  been,  or  is  intended  to 
be.  used.". 

(c)  Subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 804  and  section  806  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "handicap."  im- 
mediately after  "sex."  each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  80S  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "It 
shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  other 
entity  whose  business  includes  the  apprais- 
ing of  real  property  to  discriminate  in  the 
estimation  of  property  value  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap,  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for 
such  a  person  or  other  entity  to  take  into 
consideration  or  to  report  to  the  person  for 
whom  the  appraisal  is  being  done  all  factors 
relevant  to  the  appraiser's  estimate  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property:  Provided. 
That  such  factors  are  not  used  by  the  ap- 
praiser for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  or 
denying  rights  guaranteed  by  this  title.". 

(e)  Section  807  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Nothing 
In  this  title  shall  prohibit  any  action  unless 
such  action  Is  taken  with  the  intent  or  pur- 
pose of  discriminating  against  a  person  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handi- 
cap, or  national  origin.". 

■OLE    OF    the    ATrORNET     GENERAL 

Sec  7.  Section  808  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April  11. 
1968)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "At- 
torney General"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) ; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d). 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d). 
respectively; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)  as  redesignated  by 
this  section  by  striking  out — 

(A)  "Secretary"  each  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  General"; 

(B)  "Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Justice"; 

IC)  "sections  3105.  3344.  5362.  and  7521  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "law  ";  and 

(D)  "5362"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"5372"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)  as  redesignated  by 
this  section,  by  striking  out  ""Secretary"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""Attorney  General"; 

(6)  In  subsection  (d)  as  redesignated  by 
this  section,  by  striking  out  ""Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urbin  Development"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  General"; 
and 


(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(e)(1)  Simultaneously  with  the  promul- 
gation of  any  regulation  or  rule  Issued  for  the 
purpose  oi  compliance  with  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  rule  or  regulation,  other  than  an 
emergency  rule,  shall  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress,  unless  be- 
tween the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of 
the  sixty-day  period,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress passes  a  resolution  stating  in  substance 
that  that  House  does  not  approve  of  the 
proposed  rule  or  regulation. 

"(2)  Either  House  of  Congress  may  adopt  a 
resolution  directing  agency  reconsideration 
of  a  rule  other  than  an  emergency  rule,  if 
such  resolution  Is  adopted  within  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  the  rule  was  transmitted 
to  Congress,  the  rule  shall  not  go  into  effect. 
The  agency  shall  reconsider  the  rule  and  take 
such  action  as  they  deem  appropriate. 

education  AND  CONCUIATION 

Sec  8.  Section  800  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses'" (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
11,  1968)  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  ""Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears;  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Attor- 
ney General"; 

(2)  striking  out  "Secretary's"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Attorney  General's";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  '"Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
authorize  any  payment  of  funds  to  any  or- 
ganization or  entity  formed  by  or  pursuant 
to  any  agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
section."" 

ENFORCEMENT  CHANCES 

Sec  9.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April  11.  1068) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  815  through  819 
as  sections  816  through  820,  respectively; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  sections  810  through  815 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"PRELIMINART    MATTERS    OF    ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec  810.  (a)  Whenever  an  aggrieved  per- 
son, or  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
on  the  Attorney  General's  own  initiative, 
flies  a  charge  alleging  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice,  the  Attorney  General  shall  serve 
a  notice  of  the  alleged  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  on  the  party  charged  (herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'respond- 
ent') within  ten  days  after  such  filing,  and 
shall  make  an  Investigation  thereof.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  charge,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  serve  notice  upon  the  aggrieved  person 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  charge  and  ad- 
vising the  aggrieved  person  of  the  time  lim- 
its and  alternative  means  of  enforcement 
provided  under  this  title.  Such  charge  shall 
be  in  writing,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
shall  contain  such  information  and  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quire. Including  detailed  information  regard- 
ing: (1)  specific  discriminatory  practices 
alleged;  (2)  the  dates  of  such  alleged  prac- 
tices; (3)  the  names  of  parties  Involved;  and 
(4)  other  relevant  facts.  An  aggrieved  person 
shall  file  a  charge  under  this  section  with 
the  Attorney  General  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practice  occurred  or  terminated. 

""(b)(1)  In  connection  with  any  Investi- 
gation of  such  charge,  the  Attorney  General 
shall,  at  reasonable  times,  have  access  to. 
and  the  rieht  to  copy,  any  Information  that 
is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  investigation.  "The  Attorney  General 
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may  issue  subpoenas  to  compel  such  access 
to  or  the  production  of  such  information,  or 
the  appearance  of  persons,  and  may  Issue  in- 
terrogatories, to  the  same  extent  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  would  apply 
It  the  subpoenas  or  interrogatories  were 
issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil  action  in 
the  United  States  dlttrict  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Invi-stlgatlon  is  taking 
place.  The  Attorney  General  may  admlnis- 
iser  oaths. 

"(2)  Upon  written  application  to  the 
Attorney  General,  a  respondent  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  Issuance  of  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  subpoenas  and  Interrogatories  by  and 
In  the  name  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tations as  subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpoena  of 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  title  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  witness  and  mileage 
fees  as  are  witnesses  in  proceedings  in 
United  States  district  courts. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  or  other  party 
at  whose  request  a  subpoena  is  issued  under 
this  title  may  enforce  such  subpoena  in 
appropriate  proceedings  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
person  to  whom  the  subpoena  was  addressed 
resides,  was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or 
neglects  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer 
any  lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records, 
documents,  or  other  evidence  In  such  per- 
son's power  to  do  so.  in  obedience  to  the 
subpoena  or  lawful  order  of  the  Attorney 
General  under  this  title,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000.  Any  person  who.  with  in- 
tent thereby  to  mislead  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
false  entry  or  statement  of  fact  in  any  re- 
port, account,  record,  or  other  document 
produced  pursuant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's subpoena  or  other  order,  or  shall  will- 
fully neglect  or  fall  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  full.  true,  and  correct  entries  In  such 
reports,  accounts,  records,  or  other  docu- 
ments, or  shall  willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or 
by  any  other  means  falsify  any  documentary 
evidence,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
81.000. 

"STATE  ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  Whenever  a  charge  alleges 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State  or  local  public  agency 
certified  by  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
subsection,  the  Attorney  General  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  receiving  such 
charge  and  before  taking  any  action  with 
respect  to  such  charge,  refer  such  charge 
to  such  agency.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  all  parties  involved  of  the  referral  to 
such  agency.  The  Attorney  General  shall, 
after  that  referral  Is  made,  take  no  fur- 
ther action  with  respect  to  such  charge  un- 
less the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
such  agency  no  longer  qualifies  for  certifi- 
cation Wherever  a  State  or  local  law  pro- 
vides rights  and  remedies  which  are  reason- 
ably equivalent  to  the  rights  and  remedies 
provided  by  this  title,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  certify  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  administering  such  law.  Anv  State 
or  local  agency  may  submit  a  written  request 
for  certification  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Unless  the  Attorney  General  offers  a  written 
objection  within  ninety  days  after  such  sub- 
mission, such  State  or  local  agency  shall  be 
deemed  certified  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title.  If  the  Attorney  General  objects  within 
the  prescribed  ninety-day  period,  he  shall 
provide  the  State  or  local  agency  with  an  ex- 
planation for  his  decision  and  such  decision 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  such  certification 
that    the   State   or    local    law   enforcement 


agency  agree  to  waive  its  exclusive  author- 
ity over  charges  alleging  discriminatory 
housing  practices. 

"CONCILIATION     PROCESS 

"Sec  812.  (a)  If  the  Attorney  General  con- 
cludes, on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation of  a  charge,  that  prompt  Judicial 
action  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  he  may  seek  appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending 
final  disposition  of  such  charge.  Any  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  other  order 
granting  preliminary  or  temporary  relief 
shall  be  Issued  In  accordance  with  Rule  65 
of   the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(b)  At  any  time  after  the  filing  of  a 
charge,  the  Attorney  General  shall  endeavor 
to  resolve  such  charge  by  conciliation.  If  the 
respondent  refuses  to  participate  in  the  con- 
ciliation process,  the  Attorney  General  may 
grant  to  the  aggrieved  person  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  legal  fees  and  other  expenses  of 
Initiating  a  civil  action  under  this  title 
against  such  respondent.  Nothing  said  or 
done  in  the  course  of  the  conciliation  process 
may  be  made  public  or  used  as  evidence  in  a 
subsequent  proceeding  under  this  title  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. Any  employee  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  makes  public  any  information  in 
violation  of  the  immediately  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 
The  conciliation  process  may  result  in  a  con- 
ciliation agreement.  Such  agreement  may 
provide  for  binding  arbitration  of  the  dispute 
arising  from  the  complaint  may  award  ap- 
propriate specific  relief  to  the  aggrieved  per- 
son Including  dtunages  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  The  Attorney  General  may  Issue  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  enforce  any  con- 
ciliation agreement.  Including,  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  determined  that  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  such  agreement,  an  order 
that  the  breaching  party  pay  to  the  other 
party  not  more  than  $1,000. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines, after  an  investigation,  and  after  initi- 
ation of  the  conciliation  process  under  this 
section,  that  reasonable  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve a  charge  is  true,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  file  an  appropriate  civil  action  under 
section  814(b)  of  this  title.  Such  deter- 
mination in  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  an 
aggrieved  person  may  not  be  made  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
such  charge. 

"(2)  After  each  Investigation  under  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
to  each  party  a  copy  of  the  report  of  such 
investigation. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  em- 
ploy the  services  of  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion, or  provide  direct  or  indirect  assistance 
to  any  person  or  organization,  to  make  an 
offer  to  purchase,  rent,  or  obtain  financing 
for  a  dwelling  that  Is  not  a  bona  fide  offer, 
except  where  such  action  is  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  a  violation  of  this 
title  which  the  Attorney  General  has  reason 
to  believe  has  occurred. 

"PRIVATE    ENFORCEMENT 

"Sec  813.  (a)(1)  An  aggrieved  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  or  State  court  ut 
any  time  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice  oc- 
curred or  terminated. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  upon 
timely  application,  intervene  in  such  civil 
action,  if  he  personally  certifies  that  the  case 
is  of  general  public  importance. 

Any  court,  upon  application  by  an  ag- 
grieved person  or  a  respondent,  may.  in  such 
circumstances  as  it  deems  Just,  appoint  an 
attorney  for  such  party  and  may  authorize 
the  commencement  or  continuation  of  the 
action  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or 
security. 

"(c)  In  a  civil  action  under  this  section,  a 


court  may  award  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, including  money  damages,  equi- 
table and  declaratory  relief,  and  punitive 
damages  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

'(d)  It  is  the  seoae  of  the  Congress  that, 
except  in  cases  in  which  a  municipality  or 
Slate  Is  Involved,  the  use  of  United  States 
magistrates  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  in  order  to  expedite 
litigation  under  this  section. 

'" ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ENFORCEMENT" 

■'Sec  814.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
ihis  title  and  such  denial  raises  an  issue  of 
general  public  importance,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  In  an  appropri- 
ate United  States  district  court. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  remedy  any  discriminatory 
housing  practice  with  respect  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  made  a  finding  that 
reasonabl:  cause  exists  under  section  812(c) 
( 1 )  of  thU  title. 

"(c)  The  court  may  award  such  relief  in 
any  civil  action  under  this  section  as  is  au- 
thorized in  section  813(c)  of  this  title  in 
caoes  brought  under  that  section. 

"(d)  The  filing  of  a  civil  action  pursuant 
to  a  charge  filed  by  an  aggrieved  person 
under  this  title  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
by  any  State  or  local  agency  shall  preclude 
the  filing  of  a  civil  action  under  this  title 
growing  out  of  the  same  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice  by  such  aggrieved  person.  The 
filing  of  a  civil  action  under  this  title  by  an 
aggrieved  person  shall  preclude  the  filing 
of  a  civil  action  under  this  title  growing 
out  of  the  same  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  any  State 
or  local  agency  pursuant  to  a  charge  filed  by 
such  aggrieved  person. 

"(e)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
except  In  caises  in  which  a  municipality  or 
State  is  Involved,  the  use  of  United  States 
magistrates  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  in  order  to  expedite 
litigation  under  this  section. 

"ancillary   and  FROCEDtniAL   MATTERS 

"Sec.  815.  (a)  In  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  title,  the  court  may  allow  a 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  attorney  fees  i  reason- 
able attorney  and  expert  witness  fees  as  part 
of  the  costs.  The  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  such  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 
Such  costs  miy  also  be  awarded  upon  the 
entry  of  any  Interlocutory  order  which  de- 
termines substantial  rights  of  the  parties. 

"(b)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is 
instituted  under  this  title  shall  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  cause  the  case  in  every  way  to  be 
expedited. 

'"(c)  Any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease  ex- 
ecuted before  the  Issuance  of  any  order  under 
this  title,  and  involving  a  bona  fide  purchas- 
er, encumbrancer,  or  tenant  without  actual 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  filing  of  a 
charge  or  civil  action  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  affected  by  such  court  order. 

"(d)  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  an 
action  brought  under  this  title  which  enters 
a  temporary  restraining  order  or  other  order 
providing  permanent  or  temporary  relief 
sought  by  the  Attorney  General  may,  in  such 
circumstances  as  it  deems  Just,  if  a  violation 
of  this  title  is  not  ultimately  found,  enter 
an  order  providing  reimbursement  from  the 
United  States  .o  the  defendant  for  unavoid- 
able economic  losses  Incurred  during  the 
time  that  the  temporary  restraining  order  or 
preliminary  or  temporary  relief  was  in  effect 
which  were  a  direct  result  of  such  temporary 
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restraining  order  or  preliminary  or  tempo- 
rary relief." 

COOPEKATION  WTTH  STATE  KSV  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  10.  Section  817  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Attorney  Oeneral". 

CONFORIIING   AMENDMENT   TO  TTTIX   DC   OF    1968 
CIVH,  RIGBTS  ACT 

Sec.  11.  Section  901  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April  11. 
1968)  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  handicap 
(as  defined  In  section  803  of  this  Act),"  Im- 
mediately after  "sex"  each  place  it  api>ear8.9 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  change  the  definition 
of  a  cooperative  housing  corporation;  to 
the  CTommittee  on  Finance. 

COOrEKATIVE    HOVSINC   CORPORATIONS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  would  per- 
mit any  cooperative  housing  corporation 
to  receive  up  to  half  of  its  income  from 
commercial  tenants,  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  tax  deducti<»s  of  its  other 
tenants. 

The  bill  amends  secticm  216  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Secticm  216  lets 
individuals  who  live  in  cooperative 
ap€utments  deduct  their  proportionate 
shares  of  the  real  estate  taxes  and  mort- 
gage interest  paid  (m  the  cooperative 
building  and  surrounding  property.  It 
was  enacted  in  1942.  The  idea  was  to 
put  owners  of  cooperative  apartments  in 
the  same  position  as  owners  of  condo- 
miniums and  single-family  houses. 

But  there  is  a  catch:  Not  all  tenants 
in  co-ops  qualify  for  the  deductions. 
First,  a  tenant  must  be  a  "tenant -stock- 
holder." That  is  to  say,  he  must  be  an  in- 
dividual, as  opposed  to  a  corporation  or 
other  entity.  He  must  own  stock  in  the 
cooperative  that  is  fully  paid  up  and  that 
gives  him  the  same  stake  in  the  coop- 
erative as  his  apartmoit  bears  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cooperative's  total  property. 
And  he  must  be  entitled  to  occupy  his 
apartment.  All  of  this  makes  him  a 
"tenant-stockholder." 

Second,  the  cooperative  he  lives  in 
must  be  a  "cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tion." It  is  a  cooperative  housing  corpo- 
ration only  if  80  percent  or  more  of  its 
gross  income  comes  from  tenant- 
stockholders. 

My  bill  would  change  the  80  percent 
to  50  percent.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
legislative  history  about  why  Congress 
chose  80  percent  in  1942,  and  not  some 
different  nimiber.  Nor  do  the  c<Hnmittee 
prints  explain  why  one  needs  a  test  of 
this  kind  at  sdl. 

One  can  guess.  Congress  may  have 
worried  about  possible  abuse.  An  ex- 
ample that  is  often  heard :  A  co-op  may 
find  commercial  tenants  to  pay  the  main- 
tenance fees  to  keep  the  building  and 
grounds  in  good  condition.  The  commer- 
cial tenants  would  then  write  off  these 
fees  as  "ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses."  when  had  the  other  tenants 


paid  them,  the  fees  would  not  be  tax 
deductible,  lliey  are  a  cost  of  living. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  an  80-percent 
test  prevents  this. 

Another  reason  for  the  test  is  that 
Congress  may  simply  have  wanted  to 
limit  section  216  to  residential  properties. 
But  if  that  was  the  reason,  then  a  more 
general  test  would  have  been  better:  For 
example,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
corporation  must  be  to  provide  dwelling 
units  for  the  shareholders.  A  50-percent 
test  is  shorthand  for  this,  and  the  IRS 
would  probably  find  it  easier  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  problem  with  the  80-percent  test 
is  that  it  produces  odd  results.  A  co- 
operative housing  corporation  that  re- 
ceives close  to  20  percent  of  its  income 
from  commercial  tenants  can  be  dis- 
qualified if  one  of  its  residential  tenants 
dies,  because  an  estate  does  not  count  as 
a  tenant-stockholder.  The  same  thing 
happens  when  a  residential  tenant  sur- 
renders his  apartment  to  the  corporation 
and  the  corporation  lets  the  apartment 
until  a  buyer  can  be  found. 

Some  co-ops  try  to  protect  themselves 
by  leasing  the  commercial  space  to  an 
intermediary  for  an  annual  rent  fixed 
at  19.9  percent  of  the  co-op's  income.  The 
intermediary  then  sublets  the  property 
at  a  profit.  Tliis  arrangement  does  not 
affect  the  residential  character  of  the 
co-op.  But  it  can  affect  the  tax  treatment. 
It  also  prevents  the  residential  tenants 
from  getting  a  fair  market  rent  for  the 
commercial  property. 

I  feel  safe  in  sajong  this  result  was  not 
intended  by  Congress.  We  have  had  to 
amend  section  216  five  times  since  1962 
to  treat  similar  side  effects.  The  amend- 
ments are  patchwork.  They  complicate 
section  216.  One  can  see  the  need  for 
more  adjustments  unless  the  80-percent 
test  is  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  (D)  of  section  216  (b)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (defining  co- 
operative bousing  corporation)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "80  percent"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "50  percent". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


centratlon  camps,  llie  council  also  main- 
tains a  holocaust  museum,  which  is  an 
enduring  monument  of  this  human 
tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  make  two  minor 
changes  in  the  law  (Public  Law  96-388) 
which  established  the  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council.  My  bill  would  expand  the 
membership  of  the  council  from  60  to 
65  and  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments in  the  appointment  authority  of 
the  executive  director. 

I  think  these  changes  will  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  council.  I  urge  the 
adopticMi  of  my  proposal  by  the  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  1672.  An  Act  to  expand  the  member- 
ship  of   the  U.S.   Holocaust   Memorial 
Council  from  60  to  65  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hol(x:aust  Memorial  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  1980  to  coordinate  projects  de- 
signed to  memorialize  the  sufferings  of 
11  million  victims  of  World  War  n  con- 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Oolowatir,  Mr. 

Williams,  and  Mr.  Leaht)  : 

S.  1673.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 

awarding  of  reasonable  court  costs  and 

certain  fees  to  prevailing  parties  in  civil 

tax  actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXPAYER  PROTECTION  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  include  tax  court 
cases  within  the  ambit  of  the  Equal  Ac- 
cess to  Justice  Act  passed  last  year,  par- 
ticularly the  attorney's  fees  provision. 
The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  did  not 
include  tax  court  cases;  it  covered  only 
cases  brought  in  Federal  district  court 
and  the  court  of  appeals.  Unlike  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  which  re- 
quires the  Government  to  show  its  posi- 
tion is  substantially  justified  to  prevent 
an  award  of  attorney's  fees  to  a  prevail- 
ing party,  this  bill  provides  for  the  award 
of  attorney's  fees  if  the  prevailing  party 
can  show  the  Government's  position  is 
unreasonable. 

Senator  Baucus  introduced  a  bill  ear- 
lier this  session,  S.  752.  with  these  fea- 
tures. He  and  I  are  reintroducing  the 
identical  bill  except  we  are  raising  the 
maximum  amount  of  an  award  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000.  We  feel  this  better  re- 
flects the  true  cost  of  fighting  a  tax  case. 
Furthermore,  the  majority  of  cosponsors 
of  S.  752  have  approved  this  change  and 
would  like  to  be  included  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  attorney's  fees  portion  of  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  becomes  ef- 
fective this  week  on  October  1.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  have 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  issue  and 
these  bills  on  October  19,  1981  at  2  p.m. 
Any  comments  on  this  topic  by  any  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  subcommittee.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1674.  A  bill  to  amend  or  repeal  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  organic  acts  ap- 
plicable to  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CERTAIN     AUTHORITIES     APFECTING     TERRITORIES 
AND    POSSESSIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appn^riate  reference, 
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legislation  which  would  amend  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  provide  certain  other  authorities  af- 
fecting the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  was  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
a  drafting  service  at  the  committee's 
request  to  identify  those  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  other  provisions  of  Federal 
law  which  must  be  amended  or  modified 
to  allow  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  become  fully  effective 
if  approved  in  referendum  by  the  voters 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  November.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  title  I  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministration nor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
although  I  understand  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  had 
discussions  over  the  content  of  the 
draft. 

Title  n  contains  four  provisions  which 
I  feel  should  receive  consideraticHi  dur- 
ing this  session.  The  first  section  would 
amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  Guam  with  the  right 
of  initiative  and  referendum.  Identical 
language  was  reported  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  earlier  this  year  and 
the  administration  has  not  as  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  it. 

The  second  section  was  requested  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  McClure  dated  August 
27.  1981  in  which  he  requested  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
and  Customs  Services  in  assisting  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  collection  of  excise 
taxes. 

The  third  provlsi<m  would  defer  until 
the  date  of  termination  of  the  trustee- 
ship the  requirement  contained  in  last 
year's  omnibus  territory  measure  that 
personal  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  trust  territory  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  local  governments.  This 
provision  was  also  contained  in  the 
measure  reported  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  earlier  this  year. 

The  final  provision  is  an  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  offset  any 
decrease  in  program  aid  to  the  terri- 
tories and  to  reimburse  those  territories 
where  the  Federal  internal  revenue  laws 
operate  as  a  local  territorial  tax  for  any 
revenue  occasioned  by  general  Federal 
tax  legislation.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  not  to  hold  the  territories  harm- 
less from  the  effects  of  either  the  tax 
or  budget  reform  but  rather  to  provide 
the  appropriating  committees  with  suf- 
ficient flexibihty  to  fulfill  the  plenary 
responsibility  which  the  Congress  has 
for  the  administration  of  the  territories 
and  insular  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Unlike  the  several  States,  the  territories 
do  not  have  fully  develojied  economies, 
and  in  some  instances  do  not  even  have 
general  authority  to  raise  taxes. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in 
introducing  this  legislation,  I  am  not 
necessarily  endorsing  any  of  the  pro- 
visions, but  rather  I  am  providing  a  basis 
for  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Na- 
tural Resources  to  hold  hearings  and 


receive  the  views  of  both  the  admin- 
istration and  insular  areas  on  the  sub- 
ject which  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
address.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Hat- 
field)   (for  himself.  Mr.  Oan- 
roRTH.  Mi.  Dole,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Andrews,      Mr.      Biden,      Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mr.    Weicker,    Mr.    Williams, 
Mr.       Cranston,       and       Mr. 
Tsoncas)  : 
3.  1675.  A  bill  to  help  eliminate  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  promote 
global  security;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

HVNGER   ELIMINATION   AND    GLOBAL    SCCUmiTT 
ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half  of  Senator  Hatfield  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  entitled  the  "Himger  Elimina- 
tion and  Global  Security  Act."  I  send  it 
to  the  desk  together  with  a  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  plan  to  hold 
a  colloquy  sometime  in  October  and 
therefore  they  will  withhold  all  state- 
ments on  the  bill  until  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anA  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hunger  Elimination  and  Global  Security 
Act". 

FINUIHGS   BEGAKOING   GLOBAL   SXCOmiTT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries Is  increasingly  affected  by  a  broad  range 
of  global  problems  including  shortages  or 
potential  shortages  of  food,  oil,  water,  wood, 
and  other  basic  mineral  and  natural  re- 
sources; desperate  poverty:  sickness;  popula- 
tion pressures:  environmental  deterioration, 
including  soil  erosion  and  water  pollution; 
and  large-scale  and  destabilizing  refugee 
problems. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  extreme  poverty  are  among  the 
most  critical  of  these  global  problems.  As 
ever  greater  numbers  of  people  perceive  the 
disparity  between  their  own  continuing 
deprivation  and  the  prosperity  of  others, 
and  judge  their  predicament  to  be  neither 
Just  nor  inevitable,  it  becomes  increasingly 
likely  that  there  will  be  unrest  and  violence 
with  consequent  disruption  of  the  flow  of 
essential  materials,  adverse  effects  on  the 
world  economy,  decreased  likelihood  of  co- 
operative efforts  toward  meeting  the  other 
critical  problems  threatening  national  and 
global  security,  and  Increased  llkeUhood  of 
conflict  and  disruption  In  relations  among 
nations. 

(C)  Therefore,  the  Congress  flnds  that 
the  Nation's  understanding  of  global  and 
national  security  must  be  broad  enough  to 
Include  the  problems  cited  in  this  section, 
and  that  adequate  protection  of  the  security 
of  the  TTnlted  States  requires  effective  action 


on  these  global  problems,  and  in  particular 
on  the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  ex- 
treme poverty. 

riNDINCS    AND    DECLARATION     OF    POUCT 
REGARDING    WORLD    HTTNGIB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Is  part  of  an  Inter- 
dependent world  and  its  long-term  security 
and  prosperity  can  only  be  maintained  In 
a  community  of  nations  which  are  stable 
and  free  and  in  an  international  order  wtilcb 
is  open  and  equitable; 

(2)  widespread  continuing  poverty  and 
hunger  makes  such  a  community  and  such 
an  economic  order  Impossible;  and 

(3)  although  celf-reliant  action  by  the 
people  of  developing  countries  must  be  the 
principal  weapon  against  hunger  and  pover- 
ty in  such  countries,  the  sustained  support 
of  major  industrial  ccuntries.  including  the 
United  States,  is  also  crucial. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  Ocvemment  should  make 
the  development  of  the  poor  countries  and 
the  eradication  of  povnty  and  hunger  a 
primary   objective  of  its  foreign  policy. 

PROGRAMS  TO    MEET    HUMAN    NEEDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  part  of  the  Congressional 
presentation,  materials  accompanying  this 
budget  request  for  a  flscal  year,  the  Preel- 
dent  shall  designate  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects carried  out  under  section  104(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  chapter  9  of 
such  Act.  and  title  n  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1964.  and  such  other  programs  and  projects 
of  assistance  to  foreign  countries  as  he  de- 
termines meet  basic  himian  needs  as 
"Hunger  Relief  and  Prevention  Assistance". 

(b)  In  determining  whether  a  program  or 
project  meets  basic  human  needs  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Porelgn  Affsdrs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  with  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Relations  of  the  Senate. 
TTTLE  I— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

SELF-HELP     MEASURES     TO     INCREASE 
AGRICULTUXAL  PRODUCTION 

Sec.  101.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1709)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  title  shall  describe  the  program  which 
the  recipient  cotmtry  is  undertaking  to  in- 
crease its  production  and  domestic  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
to  improve  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
such  commodities,  and  shall  provide  for  ter- 
mination of  such  agreement,  or  adjustment 
in  the  terms  of  credit  so  that  the  rate  of 
interest  shall  be  not  less  than  6  per  centum 
per  annum,  whenever  the  President  flnds 
that  such  program  is  not  being  carried  out 
as  specifled  in  the  agreement,  except  that 
no  such  agreement  may  be  terminated,  nor 
may  such  adjustment  in  the  terms  of  credit 
be  made  if — 

"(1)  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  would  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  sets  forth  such  determi- 
nation, together  with  his  reasons  therefor, 
in  the  report  required  under  section  4  8(a) 
of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  the  President  determines  that  the 
program  described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
has  not  been  carried  out  as  specifled  in  the 
sales  agreement  because  of  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  eovemment  of  the 
recipient  cotmtry  and  sets  forth  such  de- 
termination, together  with  his  reasons  there- 
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ror.  In  the  report  required  under  section  408 
ta)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  In  each  ageemeni  entered  Into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment 
to  such  an  agreement,  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  self-help  measures  which  the 
recipient  country  agrees  to  undertake  shall 
be  described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  and  (B)  In  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the  meas- 
ures pursuant  to  each  agreement  will  be  the 
needy  people  In  the  recipient  coimtry.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  needy  people  are 
those  who  are  classified  as  'absolutely  poor' 
under  the  standards  used  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment and  the  International  Development 
Association. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  satisfy  himself  that,  in  each  agree- 
ment entered  into  imder  this  title  and  in 
each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the 
economic  development  and  self-help  meas- 
ures which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to 
undertake  are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  had  been  plan- 
ning to  undertake  irrespective  of  that  agree- 
ment or  amendment. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  to  verify  that  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  self-help  provisions  of  each 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  title,  and 
of  each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement, 
are  being  fully  carried  out.  In  such  verifica- 
tion, as  well  as  In  the  negotiation  of  any  such 
agreement  or  amendment,  the  President  shall 
take  special  note  of  information  available 
from  United  States  private  sector  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  provide  relevant  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  assessments  of  United 
States  missions  In  the  recipient  country  and 
the  official  statements  of  the  government  of 
that  country. 

"(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  to  that  committee  a  writ- 
ten account  of  steps  taken  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection". 

TITLE  II— MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 

TARGETING    ASSISTANCE    TO    THE    NEEDT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  1102  of  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions  Act  (91  Stat 
1067)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  1102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  requirement 
within  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  African  Devel- 
opment Fund,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
any  other  multilateral  development  bank  of 
which  the  United  States  becomes  a  member, 
that  not  less  than  some  specified  proportion 
of  Its  lending  must  benefit  needy  people,  such 
proportion  to  be  at  least  50  per  centum.  For 
purposes  of  this  title  needy  people  are  those 
who  are  classified  as  "absolutely  poor'  under 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion.". 

(b»  Section  1103  of  tlie  International  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

'Sec  1103.  The  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Treasury  shall  Include  in  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  701(c)  (1 1  of  this  Act 
an  account  of  the  progress  being  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  of  section  1102. 
and  shall  also  include,  for  each  of  the  in- 
stitutions referred  to  in  section  1102,  as  ac- 
curate an  estimate  as  is  practicable  of  the 
proportion  of  the  lending  by  that  institution 
which  benefits  needy  people.  In  formulating 
these  estimates,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 


Treasury  may  utilize  the  methodology  devel- 
oped by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  or  such  other  methodology  or  meth- 
odologies as  they  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate.". 

TITLE  III— WORLD  FOOD  SECURITY 

FOOO    SECTJSrrY    RESCaVES 

Sec.  321.  (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Congress  recently  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  an  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  United  States 
food  security  reserve  of  up  to  four  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance: 

(2)  the  food  Import  needs  of  developing 
countries  will  increase  over  the  next  ten 
years:  and 

(3)  some  other  grain  exporting  countries 
could  take  additional  steps  to  assxire  con- 
tinuity of  food  assistance  during  food  crisis 
years. 

(b)  The  President  shall  encourage  other 
grain  exporting  countries  to  establish  their 
own  food  security  reserves  or  take  other 
measures  that  complement  the  United  States 
food  security  reserve. 

(c)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
describing  the  actions  he  has  taken  to  Imple- 
ment this  section. 

GLOBAL     POOD     FINANCING-    PACILITT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  President  shall  negotiate 
with  other  countries,  and  with  international 
and  regional  organizations,  to  attempt  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  the  food  financing 
facility  recently  approved  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  be  directed  so  as  to 
effect  the  maximum  feasible  reduction  in 
hunger  and   malnutrition. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  describing  the  actions  he  has  taken 
to  implement  this  section. 

LIMrrATION  ON  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  EMBARGOES 

Sec.  306.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2406(f)) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  the  subsection  caption  by  Inserting 
"and  for  certain  food  exports"  Immediately 
after  "supplies": 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence;  "Before  export  con- 
trols on  food  are  imposed,  expanded,  or  ex- 
tended under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  case  of 
export  controls  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  developed  country  and  shall  notify  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency  in  the  case 
of  export  controls  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  developing  country.  The  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  developed  countries, 
and  the  Director  with  respect  to  developing 
countries,  shall  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posed export  controls  on  food  would  cause 
measurable  malnutrition  and  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  that  determination.  If  the 
Secretary  is  informed  that  the  proposed  ex- 
port controls  on  food  would  cause  measur- 
able malnutrition,  then  those  controls  may 
not  be  Imposed,  expanded,  or  extended,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  those  controls  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Each  such  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  and  any  such 
determination  by  the  President,  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  restsons  for  that  deter- 
mination."; 


(3)  In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  by 
striking  out  "supplies,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "supplies  or  of  food";  and 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  "or  to  any  ex- 
port control  on  food  which  Is  In  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Hunger  EUminatlon 
and  Global  Security  Act", 

TITLE   IV — ^BASIC    HUMAN   NEEDS 
AGREEMENT 

ELIGniUTY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  bilateral  development 
assistance  may  be  available  under  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061  to  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  has 
not  entered  Into  an  agreement  or  set  of 
agreements  as  described  in  subsection  (b), 
such  agreements  to  be  known  as  Basic  Hu- 
man Needs  Agreements  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  "Agreements")  except  that 
this  title  shall  not  prevent  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  any  country  for  the  purposes  of 
narcotics  control,  disaster  relief,  or  peaoit- 
keeplng  operations. 

(b)  Each  such  Agreement  shall — 

(1)  reflect  and  express  the  commitment  of 
the  recipient  country  to  equitable  and  self- 
reliant  development;    and 

(2)  Include  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  specified  level  of  assist- 
ance and  a  cconmitment  by  the  recipient 
country  to  undertake  specified  economic  de- 
velopment measures  directed  toward  meeting 
the  basic  human  needs  of  its  people,  partic- 
ularly needs  for  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet,  health  services,  safe  water  and  sanita- 
tion facilities,  and  basic  education. 

SELT-HZLP   measures  AND  OBJECTIVE8 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Such  Agreements  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  measurable  objectives  such 
as  specified  reductions  in  the  Infant  mortal- 
ity rate  and  increases  in  the  literacy  rate,  to- 
gether with  a  target  date  for  achieving  such 
objectives:  and 

(2)  describe  the  measures  which  the 
recipient  government  agrees  to  undertake 
to  attempt  to  achieve  these  objectles. 

(b)  In  each  such  Agreement  such  meas- 
ures as  the  recipient  government  agrees  to 
undertake  shall  be  described  in  quantita- 
tive and  measurable  terms.  The  United  States 
shall  attempt  to  ensure  that  the  Agreement 
or  set  of  Agreements  concluded  with  each 
recipient  country  does  not  neglect  any  of 
the  basic  needs  enumerated  in  section  401 
of  this  title.  The  United  States  shall  not 
enter  Into  any  such  Agreement  which  is  so 
vague  In  Its  terms  that  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  Agreement  cannot  be  effectively  as- 
sessed. Failure  to  meet  the  terms  of  such 
agreement  due  to  Inadaquate  efforts  by  the 
recipient  shall  result  in  termination  of  the 
agre^nent. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— RELIEF  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
STARVATION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"African  Assistance  and  Hunger  Prevention 
Act". 

nmaNGs 

Sec.  502.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  According  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  developing  countries  (excluding  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China)  live  in  absolute 
poverty,  a  condition  of  life  so  limited  by  mal- 
nutrition and  other  aspects  of  poverty  as  to 
be  beneath  any  rational  definition  of  human 
decency.  United  States  development  assist- 
ance too  often  falls  to  reach  these  poorest 
people. 

(2)  There  Is  widespread  and  continuing 
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starvation  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the 
nutritional  situation  in  that  region  has  been 
steadily  worsening.  The  average  rate  of  In- 
fant mortality  in  Africa  is  higher  than  on 
any  other  continent. 

(3)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare  In 
advance  for  anticipated  food  shortages  in 
famine-prone  African  nations. 

AID  TO  THE  ABSOLUTELT  POOR 

sac.  503.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  beginning  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  fiscal  year  under  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  used 
to  finance  productive  facilities  and  other 
goods  and  services  to  be  primarily  used  by 
the  absolutely  poor.  Including,  for  example, 
irrigation  facilities,  extension  services  and 
credit  for  small  farmers,  roads,  safe  drinking 
water  supplies,  and  health  and  family  plan- 
ning services.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  absolutely  poor  are  those  persons  who  are 
classified  as  "absolutely  poor"  under  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Development  Association. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  special 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  alleviating  hun- 
ger in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  role  of  women  in 
agricultural  production  la  the  sub-Saharan 
region. 

PREVENTION     OF    FAMIMX 

Sec.  504.  Section  302  (c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1727a  (c))  U  amended — 

( 1 )  by  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
agreements  entered  into  under  this  title  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  agreements  entered 
into  under  title  I  of  this  Act  for  such  fiscal 
year.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragrt^ih 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(5)    In   the  fiscal  year  1983 — 

"(A)   commodities,  or 

"(B)  the  funds  generated  from  the  sale  of 
commodities  in  participating  countries, 
totaling  in  value  not  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  title  I  of  this  Act  in  that 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  used  under  this  title  to 
establish  grain  reserves  In  famine-prone 
African  nations  or  to  take  other  steps  to 
prepare  in  advance  for  food  shortages  in 
those  nations.  Agreements  under  this  title 
shall  contain  provisions  to  ensure  that  meas- 
ures undertaken  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
primarily  benefit  the  needy  people  in  partic- 
ipating countries.". 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PEACE  CORPS  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

Sec  601.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  should  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  vested  in  him  by  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  emphasize  programs  and  proJecU 
to  alleviate  hunger  and  malnutrition  by  en- 
couraging agricultural  self-sufficiency  within 
foreign  countries  in  which  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  serving. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Quayle, 

and  Mr.  Chafee  ) : 
S.  1676.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  detec- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  theft  and  to  im- 
prove the  prosecution  of  motor  vehicle 
theft  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  issue  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  identification  of  vehicle  parts 
and  components,  by  increasing  criminal 


penalties  applicable  to  trafBclung  in 
stolen  vehicles  and  parts,  by  curtailing 
the  exportation  of  stolen  vehicles  and 
self-propelled  mobile  equipment,  and  by 
establishing  penalties  applicable  to  the 
dismantling  of  vehicles  for  the  purpose 
of  trafficking  in  stolen  parts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  aa.  the 
Judiciary. 

MOTOR    VEHICLE    THEFT    PREVENTION    ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  motor  vehicle  theft  continues  to 
worsen.  In  1980.  a  jnotor  vehicle  was 
stolen  every  28  seconds  m  the  United 
States — 1,114,651  vehicles  were  stolen  in 
1980,  according  to  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  data.  In.  1979,  vehicle  theft 
was  up  10.6  percent  over  1978,  and  1980 
thefts  increased  an  additional  2  percent 
over  1979. 

The  total  loss  to  society  is  estimated 
at  $4  billion  annually,  including  the  cost 
of  insurance  premiums,  and  outlays  by 
local  and  State  governments  for 
enforcement,  prosecution,  and  imprison- 
ment of  auto  thieves.  In  some  of  our 
larger  cities,  motorists  are  paying  $200 
to  $300  each  year  in  theft  coverage  s^one 
because  of  professional  theft. 

Many  cities  have  been  very  hard  hit 
by  theft;  for  instance,  theft  was  up  19 
percent  in  Hartford.  Conn,,  in  1980  over 
1979;  up  61  percent  in  Miami;  up  36 
percent  in  Philadelphia;  up  9  percent  in 
Indianapolis;  up  9  percent  in  Los  An- 
geles; and  up  12  percent  in  New  York 
City. 

Significantly,  about  40  to  45  percent 
of  all  stolen  vehicles  are  never  recovered. 
A  spokesman  for  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  reports  that  591 
cars  disappear  daily  from  America's 
streets  and  highways  and  never  reap- 
pear. 

This  development  could  be  explained 

by: 

First,  motor  vehicle  theft  is  increas- 
ingly a  professional  crime.  Vehicles  are 
stolen  and  then  dismantled  in  "chop 
shops"  for  their  lucrative  sheet  metal 
replacement  parts  such  as  doors,  fend- 
ers, and  the  hood.  Because  the  parts 
lack  identifying  numbers,  prosecutors 
are  almost  never  able  to  prove  that  a 
crime  has  taken  place. 

Second,  a  growing  number  of  stolen 
vehicles  are  being  exported.  Informed 
sources  have  testified  at  House  hearings 
that  10.000  to  20,000  stolen  vehicles  are 
taken  annually  to  Mexico.  A  ready  mar- 
ket available  in  Mexico  is  assured  be- 
cause the  identical  model  of  a  U.S.  pro- 
duced sedan  that  cost  $10,000  in  Hous- 
ton manufactured  in  Mexico  sells  retail 
in  Mexico  City  for  $24,000. 

Vehicles  are  also  going  to  the  oil-rich 
states  such  as  Kuwait,  the  Caribbean, 
Central  America,  West  Africa,  and  the 
Philippines.  Some  are  stolen  while  others 
are  exported  by  their  owners.  Once  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  thief  is  home 
free.  In  addition,  many  criminals  fraud- 
ulently then  report  the  vehicle  stolen 
and  collect  on  a  U.S.  insurance  policy. 

Third,  professional  thieves  have  Re- 
vised a  variety  of  scams  designed  to  de- 
fraud insurance  companies  and  confuse 
the  police.  The  salvage  switch  remains 
one  of  the  most  common.  Typically,  the 


thief  will  purchase  a  late  model  wreck 
at  an  auction  and  receive  a  clear  title 
in  some  States.  The  criminal  will  then 
excise  the  identification  plates  from  the 
wreck  and  proceed  to  steal  an  identical 
vehicle  ofif  the  street.  He  will  rip  the 
identification  plates  off  the  stolen  ve- 
hicle and  insert  the  salvage  plate.  In  a 
matter  of  moments,  he  converts  the 
stolen  vehicle  into  a  legitimate  vehicle 
with  a  clear  title. 

Because  of  the  growing  number  of 
thefts,  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Auto  Theft  was  created  in 
1975.  It  consisted  of  representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  Justice,  Transpor- 
tation. State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
After  3  years  of  deUberation,  it  drafted 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prevention  Act 
as  the  best  tool  to  fight  this  crime  that 
hits  the  pocketbook  of  almost  every 
American  through  higher  insurance 
premiums. 

The  bill  tackles  the  theft  problem 
through  two  simple  strategies: 

First,  it  emphasizes  prevention  by  in- 
creasing the  risk  to  thieves  by  placing 
identifying  numbers  on  major  sheet 
metal  parts.  Currently,  only  motors  and 
transmissions  are  uniformly  marked  on 
motor  vehicles  on  account  of  laws  in 
Tennessee  and  Georgia.  Witnesses  at 
congressional  hearings  testified  that  they 
routinely  disposed  of  these  valuable  mov- 
ing parts  because  of  fears  their  ill-found 
booty  would  be  traced. 

Second,  those  wanting  to  destroy  the 
audit  trail  by  removing  the  federally 
mandated  vehicle  identification  numbers 
would  face  up  to  5-year  imprisonment 
and/or  a  $5,000  fine.  Major  traffickers 
could  receive  up  to  10  years  in  Federal 
prison  and/or  a  $25,000  fine.  The  orga- 
nized crime  statute  would  be  expanded 
to  cover  motor  vehicle  theft.  This  should 
help  deter  the  major  interstate  rings  that 
operate  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
United  States. 

Third,  Federal  authorities  would  be 
able  to  better  control  illegal  exportation 
by  requiring  shippers  to  record  the  VIN 
and  file  an  export  declaration  with  cus- 
toms before  sailing. 

Fourth,  a  tstsk  force  would  be  appoint- 
ed to  study  ways  of  combating  fraud 
through  uniformity  In  titling  and  regis- 
tration. 

Fifth,  the  escalating  theft  of  ofT-high- 
way  equipment  would  also  be  studied. 
The  study  panel  would  be  chaired  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  include  rep- 
resentatives from  the  law  enforcement 
community  and  private  industry.  The 
Associated  Equipment  Distributors  es- 
timate heavy  equipment  theft  losses  at 
at  least  $1  billion  annually  for  equip- 
ment owners  and  dealers.  The  law  en- 
forcement community  wants  this  study 
while  the  manufacturers  believe  such  a 
study  should  be  postponed.  I  believe  that 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees 
should  hear  testimony  from  both  sides 
and  then  determine  its  position  based  on 
an  objective  evaluation  of  the  testimony. 
I  will  abide  by  their  decision. 

Objections  have  been  raised  by  the 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  because  of 
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the  additional  regulation  this  bill  would 
entail. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  held  a  field  hearing 
in  Rockford.  HI.,  where  I  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  manufacturers  on  the 
outrageous  regulatory  burden  that  we  in 
Congress  have  placed  on  them.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  remove  ill-conceived  and  costly 
regulations  that  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

However,  this  bill  contains  several  im- 
portant provisions  to  prevent  abuse: 

The  cost  of  placing  additional  identify- 
ing numbers  on  sheet  metal  parts  is  lim- 
ited to  no  more  that  $10,  indexed  for 
inflation; 

Second,  the  National  Highway  TrafBc 
Safety  Administration  must  prove  that 
the  numbering  standard  is  cost-effec- 
tive; 

Third,  there  is  a  maximum  limit  of  14 
parts  that  would  be  required  to  be  num- 
bered; 

Fourth,  the  standard  automatically 
sunsets  in  about  5  years,  if  it  proves  to 
be  ineffective. 

I  am  confident  that  with  these  built-in 
safeguards  the  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers can  live  with  this  standard  and 
support  this  legislation  as  enlightened 
corporate  citizens  concerned  about  a 
problem  of  intimate  concern  to  motor 
vehicle  owners  and  the  police. 

I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Enforcement  Act  of  1981 
together  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Senator  Alan  J.  Dixon.  As  Secretary  of 
State  in  Illinois,  Alan  Dixon  developed 
the  "Illinois  Plan"  to  ccnnbat  motor  ve- 
hicle theft  and  chop  shops.  Because  of 
its  success  it  has  become  a  prototype  for 
the  Nation. 

Both  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator 
QuATLE  in  neighboring  Indiana  have 
joined  me  to  cosponsor  this  bill.  Many  of 
the  chop  shop  operations  have  crossed 
into  Indiana  from  Illinois.  Senator 
Crafee  of  Rhode  Island,  also  joins  me. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Enforcement 
Act  has  broad  support  imder  the  um- 
brella of  the  Coalition  to  Halt  Automo- 
tive Theft  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Theodore  Johnson. 

Members  include:  The  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Auto  TTieft  In- 
vestigators, the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation, the  Automotive  IMsmantlers 
and  Recyclers  of  America,  the  Automo- 
tive Service  Councils,  Inc.,  the  Commer- 
cial Union  Assurance  Co.,  Government 
Employees  Insurance  Co.,  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Crime  Prevention  Committee, 
the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  Nationwide  Insurance  Compa- 
nies, the  New  York/New  Jersey  Anti-Car 
Theft  Committee,  State  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  and  the 
Washington  Auto  Body  Association.  The 
National  Auto  Theft  Bureau  Is  an  ad- 
viser. 

I  would  hope  that  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  Commerce  Committee 
schedule  timely  hearings  on  this  bill.  In 
1979,  the  Governmental  Affairs  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
held  5  days  of  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. In  1980.  the  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
committee held  an  additional  day  of 
hearing.  A  more  than  adequate  hearing 
record  has  been  established  that  provides 


every  possible  view  on  the  merits  of  this 
proposed  law.  Our  hard-pressed  police 
forces  are  only  asking  for  an  audit  trail 
for  stolen  auto  parts.  We  should  not  dis- 
appctot  them. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record, 
a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill, 
an  article  I  authored  for  the  February 
1981  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  Commu- 
nications, recent  stories  on  the  problems 
in  both  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  an  editorial  broad- 
cast over  WMAQ-TV  in  Chicago  praising 
the  outstanding  efforts  by  Illinois  State 
Senator  Adeline  Geo-Garis  to  curb  this 
problem,  an  April  9,  1981,  summary  of 
the  equipment  theft  issue  in  Construc- 
tion Digest,  an  article  by  the  president 
by  the  National  Automotive  Theft  Bu- 
reau, and  a  letter  from  the  Texas  Asso- 
ciation of  Vehicle  Theft  Investigators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOTOK    Vehicle    Thett   Law   ENroKCEMXirr 

Act  orr  1981  Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1— Title 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  bill 
When  enacted  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Imv  Enforcement  Act  of 
1981." 

SectUm  2 — Findings  and  purpose 

Section  2  sets  forth  findings  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

TITLE   I — IMPBOVED   IDENTIFICATION    FOB    MOTOR 
VEHICLE    PARTS    AND   COMPONXNTS 

Section  lot — Motor  vehicle  parts  and  con- 
ponents  security  standards 

Section  101(a)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to 
Section  102  of  the  National  Trafflc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (16  U.8.C. 
1391),  defining  "motor  vehicle  security 
standard."  This  Is  a  minimum  performance 
standard  relating  to  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  the  Identification  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicle parts  and  components  (other  than  mo- 
torcycle parts  and  components) . 

Subsection  101(b)  adds  to  section  103  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1392)  a  new 
subsection,  (]).  dealing  with  the  effectuation 
of  such  standard.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  required,  under  subsection  (J), 
to  publish  a  proposed  motor  vehicle  security 
standard  requiring  an  Identification  number 
on  key  components  or  parts  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act,  and  to  promulgate  a  final  Federal 
motor  vehicle  security  standard  not  later 
than  24  months  after  enactment.  Such 
standard  Is  to  take  effect  between  180  days 
and  one  year  from  the  date  of  promulga- 
tion. However,  If  the  Secretary  finds  It  Is  In 
the  public  Interest  and  shows  good  cause, 
the  effective  date  may  be  earlier  or  later. 
The  standard  will  apply  only  to  parts  and 
components  which  are  (a)  included  In  the 
assembly  of  a  motor  vehicle  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  or  (b)  manufactured 
as  new  replacement  parts  or  components  for 
motor  vehicles  after  the  effective  date.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  parts  manufactured  ex- 
clusively for  use  as  replacement  parts  or 
components  that  are  equivalent  to  a  part  or 
component  required  by  a  federal  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Security  Standard  to  bear  an  identifi- 
cation number,  would  bear  an  ai^ropriate 
marking  which  identifies  such  part  or  com- 
ponent as  a  replacement.  Such  a  marking 
would  be  atRxed  by  the  manufacturer  of 
such  replacement  part  or  component. 

The  part  or  component  identification 
number  should  t>e  permanently  affixed  by 
riveting,     welding,     stamping,     impressing. 


burning  or  some  other  basically  equivalent 
manner  such  as  the  use  of  an  adhesive  ma- 
terial which  is  tamper  proof  and  self-de- 
structing, and  hence  non-r«uaeable,  If  the 
material  Is  removed  from  the  part  of  the 
component. 

Paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  new  subsection  (J) 
requires  that  before  promulgating  any  secu- 
rity standard,  the  Secretary  must  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  cost  of  implementing 
such  standard  and  the  benefits  attainable  as 
a  result  of  such  standard.  In  preparing 
such  a  study,  the  Secretary  must  consider 
the  effect  which  such  standard  may  have  on 
production  and  sales  by  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

The  most  desirable  number  which  could 
be  utilized  for  component  identification 
would  be  the  same  as  that  required  for  the 
vehicle  identification  number  (VIN)  under 
U.S.  E)epartment  of  Transportation  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  116  (i.e. 
17  characters).  However,  for  some  methods 
of  application,  requiring  all  17  characters 
may  t>e  difficult  and  costly.  Accordingly,  It 
may  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  VIN  for  some  component  parts. 
Identification  of  parts  and  components  Is  to 
be  accomplished  In  the  least  expensive  way 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (3)(B)  of  new  subsection  (J) 
directs  the  Secretary  to  include  the  resxUta 
of  such  study  in  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ard. Under  paragraph  (3)(C),  the  Secretary 
shall  have  no  authority  to  promulgate  any 
such  standard  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  benefits  from  the  standard  are 
likely  to  exceed  the  costs  of  such  standard. 

Paragraph  (4)  (A)  provides  that  no  secu- 
rity standard  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  section  shall  impose  additional 
costs  upon  the  manufacturers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  excess  of  $10.00  (adjusted  for  infla- 
tion beginning  in  1982)  per  motor  vehicle. 
The  level  of  costs  per  motor  vehicle  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  as  part  of  the 
cost-benefit  study  required  prior  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  standard. 

Subparargaph  (B)  provides  that  any  man- 
ufacturer, subsequent  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  standard,  may  petition  the  Secretary 
to  amend  such  standard  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  standard  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  paragraph  in  paragraph  (4)  (A). 
Upon  a  showing  by  such  manufacturer  that 
the  costs  of  compliance  with  such  standard 
will  result  in  costs  in  excess  of  $10.00  per 
motor  vehicle  (adjusted  for  Infiatlon),  the 
Secretary  shall  amend  such  standard  to 
eliminate  the  costs  which  exceed  $10.00  per 
motor  vehicle. 

Subsection  (6)  states  that  no  security 
standard  may  require  that  numbering  or 
other  Identification  of  more  than  a  total  of 
four  parts  or  components  for  trailers,  nine 
parts  or  components  for  trucks,  and  four- 
teen parts  or  components  for  any  other 
motor  vehicle.  This  limitation  Is  to  be  exclu- 
sive of  the  VIN  (Vehicle  Identification 
Number)  currently  required  under  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  115  (the 
Public  Vehicles  Identification  Number) . 

The  parts  and  the  components  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  should  be 
those  which  will  primarily  deter  profession- 
al thieves  who  either  resell  the  vehicle  itself 
or  cut  It  up  for  parts.  Such  parts  and  com- 
ponents should  be  part  of  the  vehicle  at  the 
time  of  original  manufacture. 

The  maximum  limitation  of  14  parts  and 
components  to  be  numbered  was  derived 
from  a  listing  prepared  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment based  on  a  foiir-door  passenger 
car.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  parts  and  com- 
ponents for  passenger  cars  required  to  be 
identified  by  the  Secretary  will  be  from  the 
Justice  Department  list.  The  components 
the  Justice  Department  believes  are  neces- 
sary to  accompllab  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
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m  regard  to  component  identification  for 
passenger  cars  are:  the  engine;  the  transmis- 
sion; each  door  allowing  entrance  or  egress 
to  the  passenger  compartment;  the  hood; 
the  radiator  core  support  of  the  front  end 
assembly;  each  front  fender;  the  deck  lid, 
tailgate,  or  hatchback  (whichever,  If  pres- 
ent) ;  the  trunk  floor  pan;  the  frame  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  unitized  body,  the  supporting 
structure  which  serves  as  the  frame) :  and 
one  additional  confidential  location  selected 
each  year  by  the  manufacturer  with  notifi- 
cation to  law  enforcement  of  the  exact  loca- 
tion. There  is  no  Intent  that  the  Secretary 
require  that  the  full  authorized  number  of 
part  or  components  be  actually  marked. 
However  a  sufficient  number  should  be 
marked  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  The  bill  allows  that,  as  the  theft  profile 
changes  or  as  cars  and  body  styles  change, 
different  components  may  be  marked;  any 
such  change,  however,  will  be  subject  to 
rulemaking. 

Paragraph  (6)  directs  that  the  Secretary 
shall  take  several  factors  Into  account  in 
prescribing  motor  vehicle  security  stand- 
ards. First,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  rele- 
vant available  motor  vehicle  security  data, 
including  the  results  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation  activities  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Second,  the  Secretary  shall  also  review 
available  studies  carried  out  by  motor  vehi- 
cle manufacturer  which  evaluate  methods 
and  procedures  for  the  Identification  of 
motor  vehicle  parts  and  components  and 
the  effects  which  such  methods  and  proce- 
dures may  have  with  respect  to  reducing 
motor  vehicle  thefts  and  with  respect  to  the 
costs  of  motor  vehicle  ownership. 

Third,  the  effect  of  the  implementation  of 
such  standard  upon  the  cost  of  motor  vehi- 
cle Insurance  shall  be  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count savings  which  may  be  realized  by  con- 
sumers through  alleviating  Inconveniences 
experienced  by  consumers  as  a  result  of  the 
theft  and  disposition  of  motor  vehicle  parts 
and  components. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  should  take  into  ac- 
count considerations  of  safety. 

Subsection  101(c)  amends  Section  103(d) 
of  the  National  Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986  which  applies  general  Fed- 
eral supremacy  status  to  standards  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  under 
this  bill.  The  Federal  program  cannot  be 
modified  by  State  actions.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  states  are  preempted  from  en- 
forcing, by  an  appropriate  method,  identical 
federal  motor  vehicle  security  standards  at 
the  pre-consumer  level  of  distribution;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  state  enforcement 
scheme  does  not  create  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  or  present  serious  dan- 
ger of  confiict  with  Federal  enforcement 
programs. 

Section  102 — Authority  of  Secretary  to  study 
security  devices  and  systems 
Section  102  amends  section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  196S  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  studies 
regarding  the  development  of  security  devices 
and  systems  which  are  designed  to  deter  In- 
dividuals from  entering  a  locked  motor  ve- 
hicle and  starting  the  motor  vehicle  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing  the  motor  vehicle. 
Section   103 — Report  regarding  security 

devices  and  systems 
Section  103(a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, regarding  security  devices  and/or  sys- 
tems designed  to  deter  the  unauthorized  en- 
tering or  starting  of  a  locked  motor  vehicle 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  motor  vehicle. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  this  re- 
port, the  Secretary  t^  to  determine  whether 
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an  objective  standard  for  such  systems  can 
be  devised  so  that  the  systems  are  not  com- 
promised by  the  demonstrations  of  them 
which  may  be  necessary  to  show  compliance 
with  the  standard;  and  whether,  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  if  security  devices  and  sys- 
tems were  left  as  options  for  auto  manufac- 
turers to  offer  in  areas  of  high  crime  rates. 
Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  report  may 
include  any  other  matters  relating  to  motor 
vehicle  security  which  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate.  The  report  shall  Include 
recommendations  for  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action  and  is  to  be  prepared  after 
consulting  with  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  104 — Technical  and  conforming 

amendments 
Section  104  amends  sections  of  the  Na- 
tional Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
to  refiect  the  substantive  amendments  set 
out  in  Sections  101  and  102  and  make  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes. 

Section  lOS — Termination  of  certain 
provisions  and  amendments 

Section  105  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
Title  I  and  the  amendments  made  in  Title  I 
shall  be  repealed,  according  to  Section 
104(a)(1),  at  the  end  of  June  30  of  the 
fourth  successive  year  following  the  first 
June  30  which  occurs  at  least  15  months 
after  the  effecUve  date  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Security  Standard  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, unless  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  submit  a  Joint  written  state- 
ment to  Congress  which  makes  several  find- 
ings. 

Subsection  105(b)  outlines  the  findings  to 
b3  made:  (1)  a  finding  based  on  the  most 
recent  available  statistics  contained  in  the 
National  Crime  information  Center,  the 
most  recent  available  statistics  compiled  in 
connection  with  publication  of  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  and  upon  other  sources,  in- 
cluding the  perceptions  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  of  the  Nation  which  deals 
with  motor  vehicle  theft  and  any  Increases 
In  arrest  or  prosecution  rates  relating  to 
motor  vehicle  theft,  that  there  have  been 
beneficial  Impact  upon  the  rate  of  thefts  or 
the  rate  of  recovery  of  motor  vehicles,  or 
motor  vehicle  parts  and/or  components 
during  the  period  the  motor  vehicle  security 
standard  Is  In  effect;  (2)  a  finding  that  such 
impact  is  significantly  attributable  to  the 
operation  and  enforcement  of  such  motor 
vehicle  security  standard;  and  (3)  a  Judg- 
ment that  the  provisions  of  Title  I  should 
remain  in  effect. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  directs  that  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  shall 
apply  if  the  repeals  and  amendments  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  take  effect.  Paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  provides  that  any  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  security  standard  shall 
cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  after  the 
repeals  specified  In  subsection  (a)  take 
effect.  Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  any  ad- 
minlstr.itive  proceeding  relating  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repaled  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  which  is  pending  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  repeal  shall  be  continued 
as  If  subsection  (a)  had  not  been  enacted, 
and  orders  issued  in  any  such  administrative 
proceeding  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
&n)ended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  accordance  with  the  Na- 
tional Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966.  or  by  operation  of  law. 

The  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  specify 
that  the  repeals  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  affect  any  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  before  the 
effective  date  of  such  repeals  and  that  all 
such  suits,  actions  or  proceedings  shall  be 
continued,  proceedings  therein  had,  appeals 
therein  taken,  and  Judgments  therein  ren- 
dered, in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  effect  as  if  subsection  (a)  had  not  been 
enacted. 


TITLE    n — ANTIFKNCINC    MEASURES 

Section  201 — Motor  vehicle  identification 
numbers:  Forfeitures 

Section  201  amends  Chapter  25  of  title  IB, 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  section 
610.  "Altering  or  removing  vehicle  identifi- 
cation numbers."  Subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion provides  that,  with  exceptions,  whoever 
knowingly  removes.  obUterates,  tampers 
with,  or  alters  any  Identification  number  for 
any  motor  vehicle  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000.  tmprtaoned  for  not  more  than  6 
years  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  Section  510  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  scrap  proces- 
sor or  motor  vehicle  demolisher  if  such 
person  is  engaged  in  the  processing  of  any 
motor  vehicle,  or  psirt  or  component  thereof 
into  metallic  scrap  for  purposes  of  recycling 
the  metallic  content  and  is  its  compliance 
with  applicable  State  law  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  such  Items.  Such  exemption  also 
applies  to  pecsons  acting  under  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
State  law  to  restore  or  replace  such  mark- 
ings. 

For  purpose  of  new  Section  510:  (1)  the 
term  "identification  number"  means  any 
identification  number  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  under  any  Federal 
motor  vehicle  security  standard.  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  or  other  regu- 
lation. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  In  section  102  of  the  Na- 
tional Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and 
Security  Act. 

(3)  "Motor  Vehicle  Demolisher"  Is  defined 
as  any  person.  Including  motor  vehicle  dls- 
mantler  or  motor  vehicle  recycler.  who  is 
engaged  In  the  business  of  processing  motor 
vehicles,  parts  or  components  which  renders 
the  Item  unsuitable  for  further  use  as  a 
motor  vehicle,  or  part  or  component  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  scrap  proces- 
sor" means  any  person  who  Is  engaged  In 
the  business  of  purchasing  motor  vehicles, 
parts  or  components  for  the  purpose  of 
processing  such  motor  vehicles  into  metallic 
scrap  for  recycling.  It  does  not  Include  any 
activity  of  such  a  person  relating  to  the  re- 
cycling of  a  motor  vehicle  or  a  motor  vehicle 
part  or  component  as  a  used  motor  vehicle 
or  used  motor  vehicle  part  or  component. 

(5)  The  term  "processing"  means  loading, 
unloading,  crushing,  flattening,  destroying. 
grinding  up,  handling,  or  otherwise  reducing 
a  motor  vehicle  part  Into  metallic  scrap. 

Section  201  also  adds  a  new  section  511  to 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  which  cre- 
ates a  statutory  right  to  seizure  for  Federal 
law  enforcement  offlclals  of  any  motor  vehi- 
cle, part  or  component  whose  Identification 
number  has  been  removed  or  altered.  Ex- 
emptions from  this  provision  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  a  motor  vehicle  part  or  compo- 
nent which  has  been  attached  to  a  motor  ve- 
hicle without  any  knowledge  by  the  owner 
that  the  Identification  number  has  been 
tampered  with.  Motor  vehicles  or  parts 
whose  Identification  numbers  have  been 
damaged  by  fire  or  accident  are  likewise 
exempt  from  forfeiture.  The  provision  for 
seizure  and  forfeiture  Incorporates  by  refer- 
ence the  laws  relating  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures under  the  customs  laws. 

Effective  in  1969,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Issued  Federal  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Standard  No.  115  requiring  a 
public  vm  (Vehicle  Identification  Number) 
Under  Title  I  of  this  Act.  the  SecreUry  of 
Transportation  will  be  given  regulatory  au- 
thority to  require  Identification  numbers 
for  components  of  the  vehicle  also.  Conse- 
auently.  after  the  enactment  of  Section  510 
It  would  be  a  Federal  crime  to  remove  or 
alter  the  public  VIN  on  any  existing  motor 
vehicle  manufactured  after  January  1.  1969. 
or  future  motor  vehicle  because  such  identl- 
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flcatlon  number  la  already  required  by  De- 
partment of  Transportation  regulations.  On 
tbe  otber  band,  tbe  removal  or  alteration  of 
tbe  Identification  number  of  certain  com- 
ponents would  only  become  a  Federal  crime 
wben  sucb  removal  or  alteration  occurred 
after  tbe  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation  regulation  requiring  an 
Identification  number  for  sucb  component. 
Neither  Section  510  or  511  are  intended  In 
any  fashion  or  manner  to  restrict  or  pre- 
clude tbe  States  from  passing  and  enforcing 
their  own  criminal  laws  relating  to  the  re- 
moval or  alteration  of  identification  num- 
bers afflxed  by  tbe  manufacturer  to  tbe 
motor  vehicle  and  its  components. 

Section  202 — Definition  o/  securities 

Section  202  amends  18  XJS.C.  3311  to  in- 
clude "motor  vehicle  title  until  it  is  can- 
celled by  the  State  Indicated  thereon  or 
b'.ank  motor  vehicle  title"  in  the  definition 
of  securities.  At  present  a  fully  executed 
motor  vehicle  title  would  qualify  as  a  "secu- 
rity" under  the  provision  "document  evi- 
dencing ownership  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise" in  the  definition  of  "securities"  In 
section  2311  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
However,  a  blank  certificate  would  not  be  a 
"security". 

Section  203 — Sale  or  receipt  of  stolen 
motor  vehicles 

Section  203  amends  18  T7.S.C.  2313  by  en- 
suring that  Federal  jurisdiction  will  attach 
and  remain  with  a  stolen  motor  vehicle  once 
it  has  crossed  a  State  or  United  States 
boundary  after  being  stolen.  It  thus  be- 
comes unnecessary  to  prove  that  such  a  ve- 
hicle has  retained  its  interstate  character  in 
order  to  prosecute,  as  is  presently  necessary 
under  the  Dyer  Act.  Section  203  also 
amends  18  U.S.C.  2313  to  make  a  Federal 
crime  of  possession  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  air- 
craft which  has  crossed  a  State  or  United 
States  boundary  after  having  been  stolen. 
Presently.  It  Is  a  crime  to  "receive"  such  a 
vehicle  but  possession  is  not  specified. 
Section    204 — Trafficking   in   certain    motor 

vehicles,   motor   vehicle   parts,   or   motor 

vehicle  components 

Section  204  creates  a  new  section  2319  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  which  deals 
with  traffickers  in  stolen  motor  vehicles  or 
their  parts  with  knowledge  that  their  Identi- 
fication numbers  were  removed  obliterated 
tampered  with,  or  altered.  It  provides  for 
criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $26,000  in  fines 
or  10  years  Imprisonment,  or  both.  The  bill 
retains  the  present  Dyer  Act  Policy  that  the 
Illegal  possession  of  such  a  vehicle  or  part 
must  Include  an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the 
possessor  to  dispose  of  the  vehicle  or  part. 
The  section  is  aimed  at  the  dealers  and  ped- 
dlers of  such  stolen  Items.  It  Includes  the 
exemptions  provided  In  section  201 .  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  not  designed  to  reach  an  individu- 
al who  possesses  such  a  vehicle  or  part  for 
his  own  personal  use  even  where  the  indi- 
vidual knows  that  the  identification  number 
has  been  removed,  obliterated,  tampered 
with,  or  altered.  Such  an  olTense  would  be 
subject  to  prosecution  only  under  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  laws:  it  would  not  add  to 
the  burdens  of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  terms  "identification  number", 
"motor  vehicle"  and  "motor  vehicle  scrap 
processor"  have  the  meanings  given  to  them 
In  Section  201. 

Section  205 — Definition  of  racketeering 
actixHty 

Section  205  amends  section  1961  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  commonly  known  as 
the  RICO  statute  (Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organizations),  to  allow  pros- 
ecution under  this  statute  of  those  individ- 
uals and  businesses  which  traflic  In  stolen 
vehicles  and  their  parts.  The  existence  of 
this  prohibition  and  appropriate  prosecu- 
tions under  it  should  have  a  significant  de- 


terrent impact  upon  those  businesses  pres- 
ently engaging  in  the  knowing  receipt  and 
disposition  of  stolen  vehicles  and  their  parts 
and  components. 

Section  206 — Nonmailable  motor  vehicle 
master  keys 

Section  206  amends  tbe  Master  Key  Act 
(39  U.S.C.  3002)  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
devices  which  are  designed  or  adapted  pri- 
marily to  open  or  to  make  Inoperable  any  of 
the  locks  or  the  ignition  switches  of  two  or 
more  mo^r  vehicles.  The  provision  also  pro- 
hiblU  the  mailing  of  any  advertisement  for 
such  a  device  and  authorizes  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  issue  a  mall  stop- 
order  in  an  appropriate  case.  Violations  of 
this  section  would  be  within  the  investiga- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  tbe  United  States  Postal 
Service. 

TTTLE    ni — IMPOBTATlOlf    A1«D    EXPORTATION 
MEASURES 

Section  301 — Amendments  to  title  it, 
United  States  Code 

Section  301  adds  a  new  section  553  to  chap- 
ter 27  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  creat- 
ing a  federal  offense  within  the  Investigative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
import  or  export  or  attempt  to  Import  or  ex- 
port, stolen  8?lf-propelled  vehicles,  vessels, 
or  aircraft,  or  their  parts,  with  knowledge 
that  the  vehicle  or  part  was  stolen.  The  sec- 
tion also  prohibits  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  vehicles  or  parts  whose  identi- 
fication number  the  importer  or  exporter 
knows  to  have  been  removed,  obliterated, 
tampered  with,  or  altered.  These  offenses  are 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  (10,000.  up  to 
five  years'  imprisonment,  or  both.  This  sec- 
tion would  obviously  not  bs  applicable  to  the 
Importation  or  exportation  of  the  conveyance 
by  the  lawful  owner  or  his  agent. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"self-propelled  motor  vehicle"  includes  any 
automobile;  truck;  tractor;  bus;  motorcycle; 
motor  home;  and  any  other  self-propelled 
construction  equipment,  special  use  equip- 
ment and  any  other  such  vehicle  designed 
for  running  on  land  but  not  on  rail. 

The  term  "vessel"  has  the  meaning  given 
it  In  section  401  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
use.  1401). 

The  term  "aircraft"  has  the  meaning  given 
It  In  section  101(5)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  US.C.  1301(6)). 

Section  302 — Amendments  to  Tariff  Act 
of  1930 

Section  302  creates  two  new  sections  to 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Section  626  subjects 
any  individual  who  imports,  exports,  or  at- 
tempts to  Import  or  export  any  stolen  self- 
propelled  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft  or  parts 
thereof,  or  any  self-propelled  vehicle  or  ve- 
hicle part  whose  Identification  number  has 
been  removed,  obliterated,  tampered  with  or 
altered,  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  tlO.OOO  per 
Instance,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  addition,  under  this  sec- 
tion, any  of  the  above-described  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles,  vessels,  aircraft  or  parts  are 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  if  they  are 
Imported  or  exported.  This  section  is  like- 
wise not  applicable  to  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  the  conveyance  or  part  by  the 
lawful  owner  or  his  agent.  The  section  also 
provides  for  a  fine  of  up  to  tSOO  for  any 
person  attempting  to  export  a  used  vehicle 
who  falls  to  present  Identifying  documents 
to  the  appropriate  customs  officer  prior  to 
lading  or  export.  Regulations  governing  this 
are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  terms  "self-propelled  motor  vehicle" 
and  "aircraft"  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
section  301. 

For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"used"  refers  to  any  self-propelled  vehicle, 
the  legal  title  of  which  has  been  transferred, 
by  a  manufacturer,  distributor  or  dealer,  to 
an  ultimate  purchaser. 


"Ultimate  purchaser"  means  the  first  per- 
son, other  than  a  dealer,  who  purchases  a 
self-propelled  vehicle  for  purposes  other  than 
resale. 

TXn*  IV — REPOBTINO  REQUOiRMENTS 

Section  401— Report  regarding  theft  of  off- 
highway  mobile  equipment 

Section  401(a)  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  establish  a  task  force  to  study  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  theft  of  off-highway  mo- 
bile equipment  and  steps  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  theft  and  subsequent  disposition 
of  such  equipment.  The  task  force  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  containing  the  results  of  sucb 
study.  afUr  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  shall  submit  such  re- 
port to  Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tlhs  legislation. 

Section  401(b)  lists  those  who  will  be 
members  of  the  task  force.  Members  of  the 
task  force  shall  serve  without  pay  but  are 
eligible  for  travel  expenses.  Subsection  (c)  (3) 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
delegate  shall  serve  as  tbe  chairman  of  the 
task  force. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  report 
contain  Information  relating  to:  (1)  the  de- 
velopment and  effectiveness  of  identification 
numbering  systems  for  off-highway  mobile 
equipment  and  the  major  components  and 
attachments  of  such  equipment  by  manu- 
facturers, user  groups  and  others  and  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward  the 
development  of  a  uniform  national  and  in- 
ternational identification  numbering  system; 

(2)  improvements  In  formats  and  procedures 
of  the  National  Crime  Information  Center 
relating  to  reporting  the  theft  of  off-highway 
mobile  equipment  and  the  major  components 
and  attachments  of  such  equipment,  and  the 
extent  to  which  affected  groups  are  furnish- 
ing information  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  shall  be  included  in  the  report; 

(3)  efforts  made  by  the  owners  of  off -highway 
mobile  equipment  voluntarily  to  affix  iden- 
tification numbers  to  such  equii}ment  and 
the  major  components  and  attachments  of 
such  equipment  and  to  otherwise  protect 
such  equipment  components  and  attach- 
ments from  theft  shall  be  included  in  the 
report;  (4)  measures  being  taken  by  the 
manufacturers  of  off-highway  mobile  equip- 
ment relating  to  Its  physical  security  fea- 
tures; and  (5)  the  effectiveness  of  anv  State 
laws  relating  to  the  titling  of  off-highway 
mobile  equipment  and/or  making  It  unlaw- 
ful to  remove,  obliterate,  tamper  with  or  al- 
ter any  Identification  number  affixed  by  a 
manufacturer  to  any  off -highway  equipment 
as  a  malor  component  or  attachment  of  such 
equipment  and  permitting  seizure  by  law  en- 
forcement officers,  for  investigative  purposes, 
of  off-highway  equipment  and  ma)or  com- 
ponents and  attachments  If  Identification 
numbers  for  such  equipment,  comoonents.  or 
attachments  have  been  removed,  obliterated, 
tampered  with  or  altered. 

The  Report  shall  also  cover  the  availability 
of  certificates  of  origin  which  (A)  contain 
adequate  Internal  security  features  to  deter 
forgery,  alteration  and  counterfeiting;  (B) 
list  the  Identification  number  of  the  off- 
highway  mobile  equipment  involved  and 
major  components  and  attachments  of  such 
equipment  at  original  value:  and  (C)  are 
suitable  to  serve  as  proof  of  ownership  for 
off-highway  mobile  equipment  through  as- 
signment to  subsequent  purchasers  as 
stated  In  Paragraph  (6). 

The  Report  shall  cover  any  action  being 
taken  by  auction  businesses,  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions  (In  connection 
with  the  making  of  loans)  and  insurance 
businesses  to  deter  the  reintroductlon  of 
stolen  off-highway  mobile  equipment  and 
major  components  or  attachments  of  such 
equipment  into  the  normal  channels  of  com- 
merce; as  well  as.  the  need  for  educational 
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and  training  programs  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  designed  to  famil- 
iarize such  officials  with  problems  relating 
to  the  theft  of  off-highway  mobile  equip- 
ment will  be  part  of  the  report. 

In  addition,  the  report  shall  Include  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  if  the  task  force  considers  any 
such  action  to  be  considered  appropriate. 

Subsection  (e)  defines  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "off-highway  mobile 
equipment"  to  mean  a  work  machine  which 
Is  (1)  self-propelled  or  pushed  or  towed  by 
self-propelled  work  machine;  (2)  the  pri- 
mary function  of  which  is  off-highvroy  in 
application  and  (3)  any  on-highway  oper- 
ation of  which  is  incidental  to  the  primary 
function  of  the  work  machine.  Such  term 
Includes  self-propelled  agricultural,  forest- 
ry, industrial,  construction  and  any  other 
non-transportation  special  use  equipment. 
Section    402 — Report    regarding   auto   theft 

measures  for  state  motor  vehicle  titling 

programs 

Section  402(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  as  soon  as  practicable  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
establish  a  task  force  to  study  problems 
which  relate  to  motor  vehicle  titling  and 
control  over  motor  vehicle  salvage  and  which 
may  affect  the  motor  vehicle  theft  problem. 
The  task  force  should  propose  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  such  study  and  submit 
such  report  to  Congress  and  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  each  state  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  402(b)  lists  those  who  will  be 
members  of  the  task  force.  Members  of  the 
task  force  shall  serve  without  pay  but  are 
eligible  for  travel  expenses.  Subsection  (c) 
(3)  provides  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
or  his  delegate,  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
task  force. 

Subsection  (d)(1)  requires  the  task  force 
report  to  be  made  only  after  a  meaningful 
consultation  process  and  review  of  existing 
laws,  practices,  studies,  and  reoonunenda- 
tlons  regarding  the  affect  that  motor  vehicle 
titling  measures  and  controls  over  motor 
vehicle  salvage  may  have  upon  tbe  motor 
vehicle  theft  problem. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  requires  that  the  task 
force  report  specify  the  key  aspects  of  motor 
vehicle  antltheft  measures  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  deposition  or  use  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles,  or  major  components  of  motor  vehi- 
cles, and  to  prevent  insurance  fraud  or  in- 
come tax  fraud  based  upon  false  reports  of 
stolen  vehicles.  The  task  force  report  is  re- 
quired to  indicate  any  of  the  antltheft  meas- 
ures for  which  national  uniformity  would  bs 
crucial  In  order  for  the  measure  to  be  ade- 
quately effective.  The  task  force  Is  also  asked 
to  recommend  viable  ways  of  obtaining  any 
necessary  national  uniformity. 

In  addition,  the  task  force  report  shall  In- 
clude other  recommendations  of  legislative 
or  administrative  action  at  the  state  level  or 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  any  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  by  private  Industry  which 
may  be  appropriate. 

Section  403 — Report  regarding  implementa- 
tion of  the  act 
Section  403  states  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Postmaster  General, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
Implementation  and  development  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I.  the  provisions  of  title  18 
and  title  39,  United  States  Code,  which  are 
added  by  the  amendments  made  in  title  II. 
and  the  provisions  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1202  et  seq.)  which  are  added  by  the  amend- 
ments made  In  title  ni.  and  the  effectiveness 
of  such  provisions  in  helping  to  prevent  and 
reduce  motor  vehicle  related  theft.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  first 


June  30  which  occurs  at  least  15  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  and  on  or 
before  each  June  30.  thereafter  for  tbe  fol- 
lowing 9  successive  years. 

[Prom  the  Law   Enforcement  Communica- 
tions. February  19611 

PUTTINC    ON    THE    BRAKES 

(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Pbrct) 

A  motor  vehicle  is  stolen  every  32  seconds 
in  this  country.  In  1979.  over  one  million 
motor  vehicles  were  stolen  In  the  USA — 
an  alarming  10.6  percent  Increase  over  1978. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  one  out  of 
every  40  to  45  vehicles  now  on  the  road  will 
t>e  stolen,  or  the  contents  and/or  acces- 
sories of  that  vehicle  will  be  stolen  this  year. 

Auto  theft  became  a  popular  and  lucrative 
buslne^  during  the  Seventies.  In  1970,  the 
US  Department  of  Justice  decided  to  de- 
crease federal  emhpasls  on  the  crime  In  order 
to  focus  more  attention  on  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities, such  as  white-collar  crime  and  orga- 
nized crime.  However,  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  strapped  by  budget  cute,  found 
themselves  unable  to  increase  tbe  size  cd 
auto  theft  squads  to  meet  the  extra  burden. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  price  of  new 
automobiles  skyrocketed  alMig  with  the  cost 
of  body  repair  work — making  auto  theft 
more  profitable  each  year. 

These  were  Just  some  of  the  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  dramatic  change  in  motor 
vehicle  theft  during  the  decade.  A  crime 
which  was  traditionally  committed  by  Joy- 
riding youths  was  rapidly  transformed  Into 
a  sophisticated  criminal  profession  fueled 
by  staggering  profits  im.d  minimal  risks. 

Late  in  1979,  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  which  I  was 
the  Banking  Minority  Member,  held  public 
bearings  on  professional  motor  vehicle  theft, 
which  culminated  In  a  15-month  Investiga- 
tion. Ten  witnesses  from  local,  state  and 
federal  law  enforoement  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee.  Each  of  these  witnesses 
stated  unequivocally  that  professional  motor 
vehicle  theft  cannot  be  reduced  unless  law 
enforcement  Is  given  better  tools  to  combat 
the  burgeoning  crime. 

Fortunately,  steps  have  been  taken  to  put 
effective  tools  into  the  hand  of  law  enforce- 
ment. During  the  1980  legislative  session.  I 
Introduced  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Preven- 
tion Act  In  the  Senate  (S.  1214).  Congress- 
man William  Green  of  New  York  Introduced 
the  bill  In  the  House  (H.B.  4178).  It  Is  our 
belief,  and  the  belief  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, that  this  measure  will  go  a  long 
viray  toward  reducing  the  motor  vehicle  theft 
problem.  However,  before  we  discuss  the  so- 
lution, we  should  fully  understand  the  scope 
of  the  problem. 

On  a  national  scale,  motor  vehicle  theft 
costs  close  to  (4  billion  annually  In  property 
losses  and  Increased  costs  to  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Of  this  amount,  the  Insur- 
ance Industry  collects  (2  billion  a  year  in 
premiums.  Theft  claim  costs  are  routlneJy 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  In  the  tona 
of  higher  insurance  premiums.  In  theft- 
prone  communities,  the  cost  of  insuring  a 
car  is  soaring.  In  New  York  City,  where  the 
largest  number  of  vehicles  are  stolen  annu- 
ally, motorists  pay  nine  times  the  national 
average  for  the  comprehensive  portion  of 
their  vehicle  insurance,  which  includes  cov- 
erage against  theft.  In  Chicago,  another  city 
which  has  experienced  a  severe  vehicle  theft 
problem,  motorists  i>ay  four  times  the  na- 
tional average  for  their  comprehensive  cov- 
erage. Surely,  escalating  insurance  coste 
are  pricing  some  Americans  out  of  the  auto- 
mobile market. 

But,  motor  vehicle  theft  is  not  solely  an 
urban  problem.  According  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
Dorts.  motor  vehicle  theft.  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing crime  in  rural  America.  Lt.  Richard  Mc- 
Queen of  the  Kentucky  State  Police  testified 


that  during  1978,  Kentucky  experienced  a 
$40  mission  vehicle  theft  loss. 

CHOP  shops:  thk  price  is  right 

When  a  professional  steals  a  vehicle.  It 
disappears  virtually  without  a  trace,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  law  enforcement 
officials.  The  statistics  support  this  claim. 
According  to  the  Attorney  General's  Office, 
In  1967.  86  percent  of  all  stolen  vehicles 
were  recovered.  In  1970,  only  68  percent  were 
recovered.  This  dramatic  decline  In  the  re- 
covery rate  indicates  that  professionals  ar« 
responsible  for  an  Increasing  number  of 
motor  vehicle  thefts.  For  example,  law  en- 
forcement experte  now  estimate  that  in  New 
York  City  and  Chicago  professionals  commit 
from  55  to  70  percent  of  vehicle  thefts. 

Probably  the  most  lucrative  activity  for 
the  professional  thief  is  the  "chop  shop," 
or  stolen  parts  Industry.  Within  hours  after 
a  theft,  a  chop  shop  dismantles  the  vehicle 
Into  Ite  various  component  parts.  The  sheet 
metal  parts  from  the  dismantled  vehicle — 
the  front  end.  hood,  deck  Ud  and  bumpers — 
bear  no  identifying  numbers.  These  parts  are 
quickly  transported  to  salvage  yards  and  re- 
pair shops  dealing  in  "hot  parts."  Increas- 
ingly, repair  shops  are  purchasing  these 
"steal-to-order"  parts  to  repair  damaged  ve- 
hicles. Instead  of  ordering  new  parts  from 
the  factory  or  used  parts  from  legitimate 
salvage  dealers.  The  Subcommittee  witnes- 
ses cited  three  primary  reasons  for  this  grow- 
ing market  In  stolen  vehicle  parts. 

First,  replacement  parts  ordered  directly 
from  the  manufacturer  are  extremely  ex- 
pensive. Replacement  parts  are  often  priced 
as  much  as  400  percent  above  tbe  price  of 
the  parts  that  originally  came  off  the  as- 
sembly line.  For  example,  It  now  costs  an 
aatotmdlng  $26,418  to  purchase  separately 
all  of  the  parts  for  a  1979  automobile  with 
a  sticker  price  of  $6,741,  according  to  a  study 
by  the  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  Chop 
shops,  on  tbe  other  hand,  supply  replace- 
ment parts  for  as  little  as  one-third  the  cost 
of  factory  replacement  parts. 

Second,  repair  shops  often  must  wait 
weeks,  even  months,  before  receiving  re- 
quested replacement  parts  from  manufac- 
turers. In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  waiting 
period,  repair  shops  have  traditionally  con- 
tacted legitimate  salvage  yards  for  iised 
parts,  but  these  yards  may  not  have  the 
requested  part  In  stock.  However,  yards 
which  purchase  steal-to-order  parts  fill 
orders  quickly.  In  many  cases,  a  phone  call 
to  a  salvage  yard  with  chop  shop  connec- 
tions can  cut  delivery  time  to  one  day. 

Third,  repair  shops  incur  greater  labor  costs 
by  repairing  a  damaged  vehicle  with  factory 
parts  Instead  of  stolen  parts.  A  factory  door 
may  arrive  In  30  separate  pieces  and  take 
eight  to  ten  hours  to  assemble.  But.  the 
chop  shop  operator  delivers  the  door  in  one 
piece.  In  fact.  Alex  Jaroszewskl— a  former 
Chicago  chop  shop  operator — testified  that 
he  would  not  only  deliver  the  requested  part, 
but  In  many  cases  he  would  deliver  it  in  the 
color  needed. 

The  consumer  saves  nothing  In  this  process. 
The  chop  shops  that  deal  in  stolen  parts 
pocket  the  savings,  while  charging  the  con- 
sumer the  going  market  price.  According  to 
another  former  professional  auto  thief  who 
appeared  at  our  hearings,  Wilfred  Bunnell. 
Jr..  of  Ohio,  it  is  quite  common  for  a  vehicle 
to  be  stolen  and  chopped  for  a  $400  to  $700 
fee.  The  customer  could  then  be  charged 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  for  Just  one  part— the 
front  end  of  the  stolen  vehicle. 

NO  PHOOP,  NO  CASE 

Investigators  specially  trained  to  detect  the 
use  of  stolen  crash  replacement  parts  face 
the  frustrating  and  often  impossible  task  of 
proving  the  crime.  After  a  vehicle  is  stolen 
and  chopped  Into  parts,  there  Is  little  likeli- 
hood of  apprehension,  because  the  parts  In 
greatest  demand  bear  no  identifying  num- 
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bers.  Except  for  those  rare  occasions  when 
a  vehicle  theft  victim  Is  able  to  make  a  i>er- 
sonal  identlflcatlon  of  parts  taken  from  his 
car.  there  Is  no  syitematlc  means  of  Identify- 
ing vehicle  parts  as  stolen.  Every  law  enforce- 
ment official  who  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee testified  that  identifying  replace- 
ment parts  as  stolen  Is  often  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  Investigation  and  ^prosecution 
of  chop  shop  operators. 

FBI  Special  Agent  Richard  Schweln  related 
one  disturbing  Instance  In  which  FBI  agents 
Intercepted  a  truckload  of  unnumbered  late- 
model  body  parts  from  a  known  vehicle  thief 
and  organized  crime  affiliate.  Tet,  because 
the  parts  could  not  be  positively  identified 
as  stolen,  the  agents  were  unable  to  bring 
the  case  to  trial. 

Professional  motor  vehicle  thieves  may  also 
"retag"  stolen  vehicles.  In  order  to  partially 
recoup  the  costs  of  their  coverage.  Insurance 
companies  publicly  auction  wrecked  vehicles 
fcr  which  they  have  retained  title.  The  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  the  auction  is  to  alTord  buy- 
ers the  opportunity  to  buy  the  wrecked  ve- 
hicle for  Its  usable  parts  and.  In  some  cases, 
rebuild  the  wreck  so  that  It  Is  once  again 
road  worthy. 

However,  as  both  law  enforcement  officials 
and  the  former  thieves  who  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  Illustrated,  the  wrecks 
sold  at  auction  are  very  often  sc  badly  dam- 
aged that  it  Is  not  cost-effective  to  rebuild 
the  vehicle.  Consequently,  "retag"  operators 
will  purchase  some  of  these  badly-wrecked 
vehicles  at  auction.  After  such  purchases,  re- 
taggers  steal  vehicles  Identical  to  the  wrecks 
and  then  switch  the  public  Vehicle  Identifi- 
cation Numbers  and  other  Identifiers  from 
the  wrecks  to  the  stolen  vehicles  from  which 
the  "hot"  numbers  have  been  removed. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours,  the  stolen  vehi- 
cles receive  new  identities.  The  retag  opera- 
tors then  can  apply  to  the  State  for  new  titles 
for  what  are  supposedly  rebuilt  vehicles.  Only 
a  trained  motor  vehicle  theft  investigator 
would  detect  such  frauds.  And.  a  retagger's 
profit  per  vehicle  Is  even  greater  than  a  chop 
shop  operator's  profits.  According  to  Bunnell, 
his  Ohio  auto  theft  ring  made  as  much  as 
$6,000  on  a  single  retagged  vehicle. 

Even  if  a  thief  is  apprehended  and  con- 
victed, the  risk  of  incarceration  is  very  small. 
Judges  tend  to  view  vehicle  theft  as  a  victim- 
less crime.  For  example.  In  his  12-year  career, 
"John  Smith."'  one  of  the  Subcommittee  wit- 
nesses who  masterminded  a  nine-state  vehi- 
cle theft  ring  involving  40  to  45  persons  and 
I.SOO  to  2.000  thefts,  was  fined  $100  for  his 
first  offense  and  sentenced  to  one  year  of 
weekend  Incarceration  for  his  second  offense 
before  finally  being  imprisoned  after  a  third 
conviction.  Alex  Jaroszewskl  was  arrested 
three  times  for  his  vehicle  theft  activities 
but  never  spent  a  day  In  Jail. 

THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONNECTION 

Two  days  of  hewings  were  specifically  dedi- 
cated to  probing  the  motor  vehicle  theft 
problems  of  Chicago  and  New  York  City,  and 
the  violence  resulting  from  organized  crime 
ties  to  theft  operations. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  J.  Philip 
Kruse,  the  Criminal  Intelligence  Commander 
of  the  niinols  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment, "Organized  crime  involvement  in  the 
chop  shop  operations  was  entirely  predict- 
able." Kruse  noted  that  the  two  elements 
which  attract  organized  crime's  interest  to 
an  Illicit  activity — high  profits  and  low 
risks — are  both  present  In  motor  vehicle 
theft. 

Commander  Kruse  testified  that  the  con- 
stant violence  associated  with  the  Chicago 
chop  shop  operations  Indicates  the  presence 
of  organized  crime.  He  said  that  during  1977, 
elEiht  persons  known  to  be  involved  in  chop 
shop  operations  were  murdered  In  traditional 
gangland  style. 

Such  violence  poses  extreme  difficulties  for 
law  enforcement  officers.  Said  Kruse.  "When 


the  lives  of  potential  witnesses,  confidential 
Informants  and  even  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  jeopardized  by  an  organization  that 
win  stop  at  nothing  to  protect  Its  InteresU, 
arrests  and  prosecutions  become  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain." 

And.  according  to  Sergeant  Frank  Martin 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
Auto  Crime  Unit,  organized  crime  has  also 
infiltrated  the  lucrative  motor  vehicle  theft 
operations  in  the  city. 

"A  good  percentage  of  the  vehicles  stolen 
for  resale  and  sold  for  parts  are  stolen  under 
the  direction,  protection  and  guidance  of 
organized  crime."  Martin  testified.  "It  has 
keen  said,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  douot  It. 
that  auto  theft  is  second  only  to  narcotics 
trade  In  profit  potential." 

CETTINO  INTO  THE  ACT 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Theft  Prevention  Act 
attempts  to  significantly  reduce  the  profit- 
ability of  vehicle  theft  while  increasing  the 
profitability  of  apprehension.  The  central 
provision  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  require  the 
placement  of  Vehicle  Identification  Numbers 
(VINs)  on  major  component  parts. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  tool 
available  for  combatting  the  burgeoning 
chop  shop  industry.  Wlt^  these  numbers, 
law  enforcement  officials  can  determine  the 
origin  of  a  car  part  and.  If  It  Is  stolen,  make 
a  positive  Identification. 

Presently,  engines,  transmissions,  dash- 
boards and  one  or  more  confidential  loca- 
tions on  passenger  cars  bear  VINs.  Accord- 
ing to  two  chop  shop  operators — Alex  Jaros- 
zewskl and  Wilfred  Bunnell.  Jr. — who  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee,  It  Is  common 
practice  for  chop  shops  to  discard  VIN- 
marked  parts  from  the  stolen  vehicle  Inven- 
tory. Valuable  parts  are  routinely  thrown 
away  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  getting 
caught  with  readily  identifiable  stolen  goods. 

Thus,  most  vehicle  theft  experts  conclude 
that  if  other  valuable  body  parts  were 
marked,  chop  shop  operators  would  be  de- 
terred from  trafficking  in  those  parts.  The 
stolen  vehicle  would  then  be  worthless. 
"John  Smith."  Wilfred  Bunnell  and  Alex 
Jaroszewskl  all  stated  that  they  would  never 
have  entered  the  vehicle  theft  business  If 
major  body  parts  had  been  stsimped  with 
VINs.  The  risks  would  have  been  too  high, 
and  the  profits  too  low.  Clearly,  few  dealers 
In  component  parts  would  risk  buying  and 
selling  stolen  merchandise  if  police  officers 
could  readily  Inspect  the  parts  on  the  prem- 
ises and  determine  Immediately  whether  any 
were  stolen. 

S.  1214  would  also  make  it  a  federal  offense 
to  knowingly  possess  a  part  with  an  altered 
or  obliterate  VTN.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Prevention  Act  would  also  provide  the  addi- 
tional tools  necessary  for  law  enforcement 
officials  to  combat  organized  crime's  Increas- 
ing involvement  in  this  lucrative  pnd  sophis- 
ticated crime.  The  Racketeering  Infiuenced 
and  Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  statute 
would  be  expanded  to  cover  professional 
motor  vehicle  theft  operations.  Those  In- 
dividuals In  businesses  which  traffic  In  stolen 
vehicles  and  parts  could  have  their  assets 
seized  by  the  federal  government.  Violators 
could  also  be  fined  $25,000  and/or  impris- 
oned for  up  to  ten  years. 

On  the  final  day  of  hearings,  representa- 
tives from  both  Ford  and  General  Motors 
testified  that  their  companies  are  undertak- 
ing experimental  programs  to  enable  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  Identify  previously 
unmarked  vehicle  components.  Marking  of 
six  additional  parts  will  cost  a  maximum  of 
$5  oer  vehicle. 

While  this  bill  appears  to  endorse  a  fed- 
eral aporoach  to  the  problem  of  motor  vehi- 
cle theft,  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is  for 
local  officials  to  continue  to  shoulder  the  pri- 
mary responsibility.  We  believe  this  bill  gives 
local  law  enforcement  the  necessary  tools  to 
effectively  combat   this   problem  and   gives 


federal  law  enforcement  a  strong  Impetus  to 
take  a  more  active  Interest  In  vehicle  theft. 
Congressman  Oreen  and  I  were  not  able 
to  obtain  final  action  on  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Prevention  Act  In  1980.  One  of  our 
problems  has  been  the  reluctance  of  Con- 
gress at  this  time  to  pass  any  legislation 
which  seems  to  be  regulating  the  auto  in- 
dustry. We  must  demonstrate  to  Congress 
that  this  law  enforcement  measure  will  be 
cost  effective,  saving  the  money  lost  to  theft. 
Wo  will  reintroduce  the  bill  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress and  work  for  Its  passage  early  In  1981. 

|From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  15.  1981] 

Auto  Thetts.  Pouct  Rates  Soar  Here 

(By  Sam  Smith) 

Automobile  theft,  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing crimes  In  the  nation.  Is  costing  Chlcago- 
ans  hundreds  of  thoi'sands  of  dollars  every 
day  and  pumping  millions  of  dollars  annually 
into  the  hands  of  organized  crime,  authorities 
say. 

The  profits  are  so  great  and  the  risks  so 
limited  that  law  enforcement  officials  feel  as 
if  they  are  fighting  tanks  with  BB  guns. 

A  Tribune  examination  disclosed: 

Local  car  thieves,  most  of  whom  are  con- 
nected to  organized  crime,  gross  more  than 
$200,000  per  day  from  auto  thefts,  much  of 
which  Is  channeled  Into  other  illegal  activi- 
ties. 

Ninety  cars  a  day  are  stolen  from  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  Most  are  stripped  or  never 
recovered. 

Organized  crime  dominates  local  auto  theft 
and  remains  embroiled  In  a  war  for  control 
of  the  lucrative  Illegal  market.  Federal  au- 
thorities say  at  least  21  persons  have  been 
killed  here  gangland  style  over  auto  theft 
disputes. 

Fewer  than  15  per  cent  of  vehicle  thefts 
end  in  arrests  and  only  a  fraction  of  those 
arrested  in  Cook  County  ever  go  to  Jail. 

Everyone  who  owns  a  car  in  Chicago  Is 
spending  $100  or  more  on  auto  Insurance 
premiums  because  of  the  risk  of  theft. 

Local,  State,  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
authorities.  Judges,  prosecutors,  automobile 
and  Insurance  company  executives,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  argue  that — contrary  to 
popular  belief — auto  theft  Is  not  a  victim- 
less crime. 

"Auto  theft  often  Is  not  seen  as  a  crime  of 
great  importance,"  observed  Richard  Shapiro, 
an  investigator  for  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  which  held 
hearings  on  motor  vehicle  theft  last  year. 
"People  say  nobody  gets  hurt,  and  cars  are 
Insured. 

"But  people  in  Chicago  ought  to  compire 
(their  Insurance  rates)  with  Downstate."  he 
said.  "And  they  ought  to  think  about  the 
money  they're  contributing  to  organized 
crime.  And  what's  done  with  that  money." 

According  to  State  Farm  Insurance,  the 
largest  auto  insurer  in  Illinois,  a  person  liv- 
ing In  a  southern  Illinois  city  will  pay  $18 
to  $54  per  year  for  comprehensive  coverage, 
which  includes  theft  protection.  Someone 
living  near  the  Loop  would  pay  $268.20  for 
the  same  coverage  on  an  new  Intermediate- 
sized  car.  A  driver  living  In  some  South  Side 
and  West  Side  neighborhoods  could  pay  as 
much  as  $340.56  for  the  Identical  coverage. 

Last  year,  officials  say.  there  were  more 
than  1.1  million  vehicle  thefts  In  the  nation 
and  nearly  60.000  In  Illinois,  more  than  half 
of  those  in  Chicago.  Yet  only  about  14  per 
cent  of  the  thefts  ended  In  an  arrest  and  less 
than  half  of  those  arrested  went  to  Jail.  It  Is 
a  crime  that  exoerts  say  costs  American  con- 
sumers $4  billion  every  year  and  shows  no 
sign  of  subsiding. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  toughen  auto 
theft  statutes,  most  notably  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  is  requiring  stricter  record 
keeping  by  auto  wreckers  and  others  han- 
dling cars.  But  serious  legislative  efforts  have 
been  stymied. 
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The  last  session  of  Congress  killed  a  pro- 
poial  by  Sens.  Percy  IR..  Ill  1  and  Joseph 
Biden  |D  .  Del.|  to  increase  pen&lUes  for  auto 
tnieves  and  require  markings  on  all  vehicle 
parts  to  help  combat  the  increasing  Incidence 
of  "chop  shops,"  where  cars  are  cut  up  and 
resold. 

Staff  aides  are  not  optimistic  the  proposal 
can  be  revived.  "It's  a  regulatory  measure 
[requiring  auto  makers,  several  of  whom  have 
objected,  to  put  numbers  on  all  part*  instead 
of  Just  the  engine  and  transmission!.  The 
climate  here  these  days  Is  for  less  regulation." 
one  congressional  aide  said.  "We're  facing  a 
political  problem." 

Police  are  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  man- 
power, an  often  Indifferent  public,  and  so- 
phisticated thieves. 

"People  will  tell  me  they're  Insured,  they 
didn't  get  hurt,  and  they  don't  have  time  to 
go  to  court."  said  Sgt.  William  Kimball  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  auto  theft  unit. 
"They  don't  care." 

But  that's  Just  part  of  the  problem.  Kim- 
ball admits.  He  says  most  of  the  auto  theft  Is 
now  carried  out  by  professionals.  "We've  al- 
most eliminated  the  Joy  riders,  the  kids  who 
jump  In  a  car  and  take  off."  Kimball  said, 
pointing  to  more  complex  locking  devices  on 
most  newer  cars. 

But  a  professional  can  steal  almost  any  car 
In  seconds.  Thieves  have  become  so  adept, 
said  one  investigator,  that  the  front  and  rear 
ends  were  stolen  from  a  car  that  was  chained 
to  a  tree  bv  Its  axles.  The  thief  left  an  omi- 
nous note: "if  we  want  It,  we'll  get  It." 

"They  would  make  an  Indianapolis  500  pit 
crew  look  like  a  bunch  of  laggards,  the  way 
they  can  get  the  parts  off  a  car,"  said  one 
police  official.  Police  also  note  that  with  un- 
marked parts.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  prove 
a  crime.  "If  you  have  a  part  you  can't  Iden- 
tify, you  don't  have  a  victim."  Kimball 
pointed  out. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  says 
only  2  per  cent  of  Its  agents  are  assigned  to 
theft  Investigations  and  fewer  than  60  Chi- 
cago police  officers  are  In  the  field  because  of 
more  pressing  "public  crimes." 

What  can  be  done,  says  Kimball:  "We  could 
put  people  in  Jail,  for  one  thing." 

Partly  because  there  is  rarely  a  public  out- 
cry against  auto  theft  and  partly  because  It 
Is  harder  to  get  convictions,  prosecutors  sUy 
away  from  the  crime. 

A  study  done  for  The  Tribune  three  years 
ago  by  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court  showed 
8  to  10  arrested  auto  thieves  either  had  the 
charges  dropped  or  received  probation.  "It's 
not  much  different  today."  conceded  one 
court  official,  who  said  they  have  stopped 
keeping  records  of  disposition  by  type  of 
crime. 

A  typical  case  occurred  recently  when  a 
North  Side  estate  planner,  Bernard  Tumoy, 
had  his  car  stolen.  Because  It  was  a  1971 
model.  It  was  not  Insured  for  theft,  but 
he  had  Just  put  several  hundred  dollars  In 
new  parts  Into  It. The  thieves  destroyed  the 
car  and  were  caught  by  police,  but  Tumoy 
said  the  state's  attorney  showed  no  interest 
In  prosecuting. 

"To  what  extent  must  we  suffer  to  get 
action  by  the  state's  attorney's  office?" 
Tumoy  asked.  Officials  of  the  office  declined 
comment. 

"If  an  auto  thief  goes  to  prison.  It  is 
usually  for  something  else."  Lt.  Vladimir 
'  Ivkovlch,  commander  of  the  secretary  of 
state's  auto  theft  unit,  said  recently.  "We 
know  a  conviction  for  auto  theft  Is  a  rare 
and  wondrous  thing." 

AITTO    MAKERS   ARE    PESSIMISTIC 

"Unless  something  Is  done  to  decrease  the 
profits. ...  It  will  be  difficult.  If  not  Impos- 
sible, to  make  a  significant  reduction  In 
motor  vehicle  theft."  David  E.  Martin,  direc- 
tor of  automotive  safety  for  General 
Motors  Corp..  recently  told  a  congressional 
committee.   ' 


Alex  Jaroszewskl,  an  auto  thief  who  agreed 
lo  testify  for  the  government  In  exchange 
lor  Immunity,  told  Percy's  committee  last 
year  that  be  nutde  several  hundred  thouaand 
dollars  per  year  In  a  chop  shop  he  operated, 
one  of  dozens  In  the  Chicago  area,  controlled 
by  organized  crime.  [Many  have  recently 
moved  to  Lake  County,  Ind.,  although  the 
cars  are  still  stolen  In  Chicago,  often  from 
shopping  malls  and  O'Hare  International 
Airport.  Investigators  say.) 

Jaroszewskl  explained  how  when  orders 
come  In  for  specific  cars  or  car  parts,  they 
go  out  and  steal  the  cars,  or  hire  others  to 
do  it.  They  strip  the  cars,  sell  the  parts, 
and  destroy  the  pieces  with  vehicle  numbers. 

Another  method  Is  to  take  the  Identifica- 
tion number  from  a  wrecked  car.  steal  a 
similar  car,  switch  the  numbers,  and  then 
"legally"  sell  the  stolen  car.  This  usually 
involves  higher  priced  cars,  which  bring 
thousands  of  dollars  each,  although  popular 
small  Imports  are  also  being  stolen. 

Jaroszewskl  was  once  In  partnership  with 
Steven  Ostrowsky  of  South  Chicago  Auto 
Parts.  Ostrowsky  was  killed  gangland-style 
In  1977  In  front  of  his  wrecking  company. 
Federal  authorities  believe  that  30  other 
gang-style  slaying  victims  were  involved  in 
the  Increasingly  competitive  auto  parta  busi- 
ness. Jaroszewskl  said  he  agreed  to  testify 
when  he  learned  his  death  had  been  ordered. 

Senate  investigators  and  federal  officials 
say  chop  shops  run  by  organized  crime  now 
account  for  most  of  the  auto  theft.  They  at- 
tribute the  thefts  to  the  high  cost  of  parU. 
the  delays  in  ordering  them  from  manufac- 
turers, and  the  high  labor  costs  In  installing 
them.  The  Alliance  of  America  Insurers  says 
that  to  replace  every  part  on  a  $6,000  car 
would  cost  more  than  $25,000. 

Although  Investigations  say  Chicago  is  the 
chop  shop  capital  of  the  country,  auto  theft 
Is  no  stranger  elsewhere:  In  New  York  City 
two  years  ago  a  man  stole  21  cars  and  started 
a  rent-a-car  business.  In  Detroit  last  year  a 
ring  stole  23  cars.  Including  three  police  cars, 
and  opened  up  a  taxlcab  company. 

Still,  few  are  as  brazen  as  the  late  Donald 
Lawson  of  Napervllle.  His  business  was  to 
take  the  Identlflcatlon  numljers  off  wrecks 
and  steal  new  cars  to  substitute.  He  could 
even  afford  to  pay  his  hired  thieves  $1,000 
per  car.  and  to  give  a  "satisfaction  guaran- 
teed" pledge  with  each  car:  If  the  police  con- 
fiscated It.  the  buyer  would  get  onother 
stolen  car  of  equal  value. 

But  one  buyer,  apparently  annoyed  by  the 
Inconvenience  of  losing  his  stolen  car.  killed 
Lawson  before  he  could  replace  the  confis- 
cated vehicle. 

The  Chicago  area  led  the  nation  between 
1977  and  1979  In  both  the  number  of  unre- 
covered  vehicles  and  the  dollar  value  of  the 
losses. 

Twenty  years  ago  94  per  cent  of  all  stolen 
autos  were  recovered,  said  the  National  Auto 
Theft  Bureau,  but  only  55  per  cent  were  re- 
covered In  1979. 

"It's  often  considered  a  second-tier  crime." 
prtmltted  Sgt.  Kimball  of  the  Chicago  police, 
"but  it  affects  all  of  us  And  all  of  us  are 
paying  for  It,  paying  a  big  price." 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  15,  1981] 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Crack  Down  on 

Auto  THEFTS 

(By  Phillip  J.  O'Connor) 

A  new  Investlpative  unit  staffed  with  crack 
Illinois  and  Indiana  detectives  has  quietly 
bigun  operating  In  the  Chicago  area  In  on 
attempt  tt.  curb  the  $4  billion  a  year  auto 
theft  racket. 

William  O'Sulllvan,  chief  of  the  Illinois 
Criminal  investigations  Division,  said  that 
the  new  unit  has  been  so  successful  that  Illi- 
nois officials  hope  to  begin  a  similar  program 
with  Missouri. 

The  new  unit,  which  has  zeroed  In  on 
lucrative,  mob-linked  "chop  shops"  in  which 


stolen  autos  are  cut  up  for  parts,  is  based  in 
the  Illinois  state  police  post  in  south  sub- 
urban Crestwood.  The  criminal  investiga- 
tions division  Is  the  detective  branch  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Law  Enforcement. 

Creation  of  ihe  new  unit,  which  began 
operating  late  last  year  without  fanfare,  is 
the  latest  step  law  enforcement  officials  have 
taken  in  the  Chicago  area  to  try  to  combat 
auto  thefts. 

Cmdr.  Francis  O'Malley  of  the  Chicago 
police  auto  theft  unit  said  that  Chicago 
pjllce  are  making  Increased  used  of  small 
computer  terminals  carried  in  some  squad 
cars  in  each  district  In  the  war  on  auto  theft. 
Paul  W  GlUlland,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Auto  Theft  Bureau,  which  operates  a 
national  computer  system  on  stolen  cars  for 
law  enforcement  agencies,  said  that  auto 
thefts  cost  the  public  about  $4  billion  a  year. 
Four  of  every  10  cars  stolen  are  never  re- 
covered, he  said.  In  1960,  there  were  321,400 
vehicles  stolen,  and  90  percent  were  recov- 
ered. Last  year,  an  estimated  1.141.000  vehi- 
cles were  stolen  and  obout  60  percent  were 
recovered,  he  added. 

David  Phillips,  vice  president  of  State 
Farm  Insurance,  largest  auto  Insurer  In  the 
n.-itlon  and  in  Illinois,  said  that  auto  theft 
has  been  "a  horrendous"  problem  for  insur- 
ance firms,  law  enforcement  o.'Bcials  and  the 
public. 

Phillips  said  that  the  downturn  In  the 
economy  has  probably  caused  thefts  to  rise  In 
recent  months. 

Phillips  said  that  insurance  rates  In  Chi- 
cago and  other  urban  areas  arc  higher  than 
In  suburban  and  Downstate  areas. 

A  person  living  In  a  Southern  Illinois  town 
win  pay  $48  to  $51  per  year  for -comprehen- 
sive coverage  which  Includes  theft  protection, 
hp  said. 

The  cost  for  the  same  Insurance  on  a  new 
intermediate-sized  auto  In  the  near-Loop 
area  would  be  $268.  while  In  some  South  Side 
and  West  Side  neighborhoods  motorists 
would  pay  $340  for  the  same  coverage,  he 
said. 

Law  enforcement  and  Insurance  executive! 
said  there  have  been  efforts  to  tighten  auto 
theft  statutes. 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-'ll.)  helped  spon- 
sor a  bill  last  year  that  would  have  Increased 
penalties  In  auto  theft  cases  and  required 
markings  on  all  vehicle  parts  to  help  curb 
"chop  shop  "  operations.  However  the  meas- 
ure was  killed. 

In  Illinois,  the  secretary  of  state's  office 
has  required  stricter  record  keeping  by  auto 
wreckers  In  an  attempt  to  curtail  "chop 
shop"  operations. 

More  than  a  dozen  mob-style  slaylngs  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  have  been  linked  to  a 
power  struggle  among  hoodlums  for  control 
of  the  lucrative  "chop  shop"  rackets. 

O'Sulllvan  said  that  "chop  shop"  operators 
have  become  much  more  sophisticated— In 
the  way  they  change  "confidential  numbers" 
on  vehicles,  in  the  method  and  speed  they 
ise  to  cut  up  vehicles  and  In  distribution 
channels. 

"Chop  shop"  operators  often  hire  drug  ad- 
dicts to  steal  autos  for  them  at  up  to  $100 
per  car.  but  they  don't  give  the  addicts  loca- 
tions of  the  garages  where  the  cars  are  cut 
up.  O'Sulllvan  said. 

Often  the  operators  wUl  let  a  car  sit  for  up 
lo  10  days  at  one  location,  then  move  It  to  a 
second  location  and  let  It  sit  for  a  time  be- 
fore taking  it  to  the  shop  where  it  Is  to  be 
cut  up.  the  detective  chief  added. 

"This  wears  down  law  enforcement  people," 
he  said,  tf  you  keeo  a  car  under  surveillance 
for  10  days  and  nothing  happens,  it  become", 
discouraging  said  ties  up  your  manpower." 

O'Sulllvan  said  that  If  a  second  new  blstate 
auto  theft  unit  Is  set  up  In  conjunction  with 
Missouri.  It  will  be  based  in  East  St.  I/juls. 

O'Mallev  said  he  is  distressed  that  many 
auto  thieves  are  frc?d  after  being  arrested, 
hut  said  this  is  due  In  a  large  part  to  the 
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reluctknce  to  testify  by  the  theft  victims  and 
tbelr  Insurance  compttnles. 

"Usually  by  the  time  we  have  made  an 
arrest,  the  motorist  has  already  been  reim- 
bursed by  the  Insurance  company  for  his 
car."  O'Malley  said. 

"Insurance  companies  technically  are  own- 
ers of  most  of  the  can  by  the  time  we  recover 
them,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  have  their 
people  lied  up  In  court.  They  would  sooner 
have  them  doing  other  things  that  will  make 
money  for  the  company." 

Here's  a  prediction:  While  this  editorial 
Is  OD,  three  cars  will  be  stolen.  That's  not 
Just  a  prediction.  It's  fact.  Because  statistics 
now  show  that  a  car  Is  stolen  every  33  sec- 
onds. 

Nationwide,  more  than  a  million  cars  and 
trucks  are  stolen  each  year.  It's  big  business 
dealing  In  mega  bucks — i  million  bucks  a 
year  Is  a  fair  estimate. 

And  what  happens  to  the  car  thieves? 
Statistics  show  that  they  rarely  go  to  jail. 
They're  put  on  probation,  and  they  steal 
again. 

NewsCenterS  did  a  series  on  the  thievery 
called  "hot  metal,  big  bucks."  It  pointed 
out,  among  other  things,  that  roughly  a 
third  of  all  stolen  vehicles  end  up  in  "chop 
shops"  where  they  are  dismantled  and  sold 
for  even  more  money  as  spare  parts. 

NewsCenterS  even  caught  some  thieves  In 
the  act  inside  a  cihc^  shc^. 

Still,  such  thievery  continues  on  a  broad 
scale.  Why?  We  feel  It's  due  to  the  law. 

Under  the  law.  the  penalty  for  stealing 
a  car  is  less  severe  than  stealing  a  radio  off 
the  seat  of  a  car.  Attempted  theft  is  only  a 
misdemeanor.  Theft  is  a  Class  4  felony  result- 
ing often  in  mere  probation. 

So.  thievery  continues.  The  car  thieves 
rarely  go  to  jail — they  go  to  ttoe  bank  and 
they  steal  again. 

But  there's  a  bill  in  Springfield  that  could 
stop  the  trend.  Sponsored  by  state  senator 
Adeline  Oeo-Karis.  The  bill  would  do  two 
things : 

Make  car  theft  a  Class  2  Felony  and  make 
subsequent  offenses  a  Class  1  felony  with 
heavy  sentences. 

The  bill  would  also  give  law  enforcement 
olHclals  the  tools  necessary  to  identify  chop 
shops  and  get  rid  of  them. 

We  salute  Senator  Geo-Karls  for  her  pro- 
posal and  we  urge  Illinois  lawmakers  to  see 
It  through.  It  would  switch  gears  on  car 
thievery  from  forward  to  reverse.  That's  our 
opinion.  I'm  Mary  Laney. 

(This  editorial  was  broadcast  oo  February 
28.  1981.) 

I  From  the  Construction  Digest.  Apr.  9,  1981 1 

Equipment  Thot 

law  enlforcement.  manttfactttrers  fight 

Mtn.TIMn.LION    DOLLAB    INDUSTRY 

(By  Marcla  M.  Oruver) 

Construction  equipment  theft  cost  general 
contractors  MC8  million  during  1979  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America  figures.  More  recent  fig- 
ures Indicate  that  the  equipment  theft  prob- 
lem shows  no  signs  of  abating. 

Heavy  equipment  theft  during  1980  was 
up  18  percent  over  the  previous  year  says 
W.  E.  Rutledge.  California  Highway  Patrol 
Investigator  and  chairman  of  the  Heavy 
Equipment  Committee  of  the  International 
Association  of  Auto  Theft  Investigators. 

Rutledge  bases  his  figures  on  National 
Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC)  print  outs. 
NCIC  data  indicate  that  equioment  theft 
reoorts  rose  from  10,010  In  1979  to  11.832  in 
1980. 

"These  figures  are  Just  what  is  outstand- 
ing." says  Rutledge.  "ThU  Is  not  the  total 
theft  picture.  The  actual  number  of  pieces 
of  equipment  stolen  might  be  an  Impossible 
number  to  come  up  with." 

One  of  the  reasons  It  is  hard  to  get  a 
concise  picture  of  the  equipment  theft  prob- 


lem Is  the  NCIC  Itself.  The  FBI-managed, 
computer-based  system  connects  60,000  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  11.000  terminals 
nationwide.  The  system  has  an  average  of 
310,000  transactions  each  day. 

Along  with  wanted  and  missing  persons 
and  stolen  motor  vehicles,  boats  and  other 
items,  the  computer  also  records  heavy  equip- 
ment thefts  reported  by  the  various  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  It  is  through  this  system 
that  the  police  officer  hopes  to  make  a  "'hit" 
If  he  is  suspicious  of  a  piece  of  equipment 
and  checks  the  serial  number. 

The  serial  number  is  where  the  troubles 
begin.  "Manufacturers  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  concerning  equipment,"  says 
Oeorge  Lyford,  supervisory  special  agent, 
NCTC  Operations.  "Most  police  officers  don't." 

Although  the  NCIC  office  Is  examining  the 
quality  of  their  records,  they  can't  figtit  the 
practices  of  some  of  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  "Some  agencies  may  use  their 
newest  employee  to  work  on  NCIC."  says  Ly- 
ford. "This  is  why  we  get  garbage  In  and  we 
don't  get  any  answers  out.  Some  places  put 
their  best  people  on  It." 

Lyford  has  plenty  of  examples  of  "garbage 
In."  The  agency  recently  found  a  cement 
mixer  listed  as  an  airplane.  One  entry  listed  a 
"1972  all-terrain  vehicle."  which  as  an  after- 
thought the  operator  described  as  a  "Cater- 
pillars front  end  loader."  Anotber  entry  In- 
sisted that  a  "John  Deere  truck  dumpster" 
was  stolen.  (Joihn  Deere  does  not  manufac- 
ture truck  dumpsters.) 

Jn  order  to  correct  what  has  been  deter- 
mined as  a  7.5  percent  error  rate  in  the 
vehicle  file.  NCIC  is  presently  checking  sta- 
tistical samples. 

"We've  got  our  people  trained  now  so  they 
can  look  at  a  J  I  Case  Co.  number  and  pretty 
well  know  how  many  digits  It  is  supposed 
to  be."  says  Lyford.  "We  had  hoped*  to  do 
this  with  all  the  major  manufacturers,  but 
that  is  turning  out  to  be  almost  impossible." 

Since  a  variety  of  operators  are  putting 
numbers  Into  the  system.  Lyford  advises  law 
enforcement  personnel  to  "play  games  with 
the  number."  "Some  operators  put  'SN'  in 
front  of  the  number  because  they  know  it's 
a  serial  number,"  says  Lyford.  "That's  what 
we  are  facing." 

NCIC  was  authorized  two  years  ago  to  In- 
clude an  add-on  capacity  to  the  system  which 
would  also  tie  in  all  components  with  the 
missing  machine. 

This  has  yet  to  happen  l>ecause  "we  don't 
have  the  480  manhours  of  programming  time 
it  would  take  to  put  this  feature  in,"  says 
Lyford.  "NCIC  has  a  lower  priority  when 
you  are  fighting  white  collar  crime,  organized 
crime  and  foreign  counter-intelligence." 

Adding  to  the  frustrations  of  NCIC's  limi- 
tations Is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  serial 
numbers  and  concealed  locations  for  the 
nximbers  among  construction  equipment 
manufacturers. 

Since  each  serial  number  is  designed  by 
the  manufacturer  basically  to  meet  the 
Internal  needs  of  warranty,  parts,  service  and 
liability,  the  average  "guy  on  the  beat"  usu- 
ally has  no  idea  where  to  begin  even  to  look 
for  the  serial  number  on  a  piece  of 
machinery. 

"How  on  earth  am  I  going  to  train  a  thou- 
sand state  police  officers  and  probably  4.000 
local  officers  on  what  number  to  look  for. 
what  location  to  'ook  for  It.  and  what  they  do 
after  they  find  out  the  number  they  are 
looking  for?"  comments  Oary  Bush,  field 
operations  supervisor.  Office  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Kentucky  Department  of  Justice. 

These  complaints  are  becoming  familiar  to 
the  construction  manufacturers.  After 
several  meetings  with  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, the  Construction  Industry  Manufac- 
turers' Association  formed  a  product 
security  committee. 

This  committee  in  turn  requested  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  stand- 


ards writing  body  for  the  industry,  to  come 
up  with  reconmiendatlons. 

The  result  is  an  SAE  recommended  practice 
that  is  presently  being  circulated  among 
member  manufacturers  for  approval.  These 
lecommendatlons  are  expected  to  appear  In 
the  1983  printing  of  the  SAE  manual. 

The  new  practice  recommends  the 
following: 

The  product  Identification  number  (or 
PIN)  will  be  the  nomenclature  used  when  re- 
ferring to  the  serial  number. 

The  PIN  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  six 
end  a  maximum  of  17  characters,  with  O's 
being  used  to  fill  out  any  existing  system, 
so  the  numbers  will  be  a  consistent  length 
within  a  manufacturer's  product  line. 

The  roman  letters  A  through  Z  with  the 
exception  of  I,  O,  and  Q  will  be  used  within 
the  PIN. 

To  Insure  that  the  PIN  Is  a  unique  number, 
no  PIN  will  be  repeated  more  than  once  in  30 
years. 

When  possible,  the  location  of  the  PIN  will 
be  Inside  the  operator's  compartment  on  the 
left  side. 

Component  and  attachment  serial  num- 
bers will  be  indelibly  etched  or  imprinted  on 
each  component  or  attachment. 

In  addition,  the  manufacturer  will  Insure 
protection  against  adding  numbers  on  the 
PIN  by  imprinting  a  symbol  on  each  side  of 
the  PIN.  and  indelibly  etch  or  imprint  the 
PIN  in  a  concealed  location  on  the  perma- 
nent structure  of  the  machine. 

The  SAE  standard  also  urges  manufactur- 
ers to  maintain  records  that  will  cross- 
reference  components  to  machine.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  win  be  provided  with  a 
place  where  they  can  get  this  information 
from  the  manufacturer. 

Some  suggest  such  information  could  be 
provided  to  a  central  source,  much  like  the 
automobile  manufacturers  do  when  they 
give  their  serial  numbers  to  the  National 
Auto  Theft  Bureau. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  highly 
competitive  business  of  construction  ma- 
chinery manufacturing,  "you're  talking 
about  marketing  data,"  according  to  Jim 
Zurek.  product  integrity  manager,  construc- 
tion equipment  group.  International  Har- 
vester. 

"The  biggest  single  hand-up  we  have  with 
the  manufacturer  right  now  is  this  disclo- 
sure of  units."  comments  Rutledge.  "Manu- 
facturers are  most  reluctant  to  divulge  that 
information." 

The  SAE  agreement  was  not  reached  with- 
out difficulties.  For  instance,  the  construc- 
tion Industry  has  a  major  problem  with 
model  year  since  the  life  cycle  of  a  construc- 
tion equipment  model  Is  usually  from  four 
to  eight  years. 

The  new  PINs  will  also  create  confusion 
end  some  re-education  of  dealers  and  cus- 
tomers. However.  Zurek  does  not  see  this 
new  practice  as  being  a  "tremendous 
burden." 

"After  the  smoke  settles."  he  comments, 
"it's  probably  something  we  should  have 
been  doing  anyway." 

As  proof  of  this,  some  manufacturers  have 
already  started  to  take  steps  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  standards.  Zurek  estimates  that 
all  manufacturers  should  be  In  voluntary 
compliance  within  three  years. 

"ThU  is  the  best  move  that  has  occurred 
t>etween  the  manufacturer  and  law  enforce- 
ment," comments  Rutledge.  who  is  enthusi- 
astic about  the  agreement.  "It  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  law  enforcement." 

Law  enforcement  personnel  are  also  get- 
ting help  from  other  areas. 

Law  enforcement  training  concerning 
equipment  theft  is  presently  being  tackled  by 
the  Associated  Equipment  Distributors.  Oak 
Brook.  111.  According  to  Tom  E.  Sharpe, 
AED's  manager  of  educational  services,  the 
association    with    the    cooperation    of    CIT 
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Corp..  ta  currently  Involved  In  producing  a 
film  that  will  be  geared  towards  "police 
audiences." 

"We  want  to  create  a  heightened  aware- 
ness of  the  problem."  says  Sharpe,  "and  in- 
form officers  about  the  proper  identification 
of  equipment  and  the  nomenclature." 

Since  March  1981  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance, through  its  Inland  Marine  Division,  Is 
offering  a  50  percent  reduction.  Eubject  to  a 
maximum  amount  of  tl,500  in  the  deductible 
for  theft.  If  contractors  Implement  the  com- 
pany's crime  prevention  program. 
The  crime  prevention  program  is  nothing 
new,  according  to  Bruce  Dalrymple.  field  di- 
rector for  the  Inland  Marine  division.  "In 
fact,  we  drew  heavily  from  existing  crime 
prevention  programs.  We  wanted  to  offer  the 
contractor  an  Incentive  to  Implement  such  a 
program." 

According  to  Dalrymple,  the  catalyst  for 
this  incentive  occurred  when  he  attended  a 
California  AGC  chapter  meeting  and  had  his 
"eyes  opened"  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
equipment  theft  problem. 

Although  a  number  of  legitimate,  con- 
cerned associations  have  been  organized  to 
help  contractors  deal  with  the  equipment 
theft  and  job  security  concerns,  Rutledge 
warns  against  "fly-by-night  groups"  that  are 
not  there  to  help,  but  "for  the  money  they 
can  see  that  can  be  made." 

"Many  of  these  companies  will  mislead 
contractors  Into  a  false  sense  of  security  with 
their  products  which  they  claim  to  be  anti- 
theft  In  nature.  Be  careful,"  he  warns. 

Bound  for  Rio  .  .  .  Ths  Export  Problem 
A    backhoe    is    stolen    from    a    jobslte    in 
southern  Indiana  on  Sunday.  It  is  driven  to 
the  Port  of  Miami  by  Tuesday.  It  Is  on  a  ship 
bound  for  Brazil  by  Saturday. 

Although  the  places  where  heavy  equip- 
ment Is  stolen,  exported  and  shipped  to  may 
change,  the  ease  by  which  It  Is  done  does  not. 

"It's  like  going  to  a  travel  bureau  and  get- 
ting a  berth  on  the  next  shin."  reports  Capt. 
Jim  McKlnnon  of  the  Florida  Highway 
Patrol.  "There  is  no  federal  regulation  that 
requires  examination  of  heavy  equipment  for 
proof  of  ownership  by  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer orlor  to  shloment  out  of  this  country." 

Add  tc  that  fact  a  U.S.  Customs  belea- 
guered with  trying  to  control  drug  smuggling 
and  local  law  enforcement  involved  in  solv- 
ing more  serious  crimes,  and  the  scope  of  the 
problem  is  further  revealed. 

"The  ease  with  which  this  expensive 
eouipment  can  be  exported  Is  alarming," 
states  McKlnnon.  "Maybe  Caterpillar  can  tell 
me  how  many  D  6's  they  send  to  Venezuela, 
but  nobodv  else  can.  We  estimate  that  around 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  eaulnment  exported 
from  Florida  ports  Is  stolen.  You  name  it.  it 
leaves  down  here  every  day." 

A  1978  study  of  the  Port  of  Houston  re- 
vealed that  around  9.600  pieces  of  heavy 
equipment  were  exnorted  during  that  year. 
Very  few  of  those  pieces  were  looked  at.  says 
W.  E.  Rutledee.  chairman  of  the  Heavy 
Eouipment  Committee  of  the  Tnternatlonal 
Association  of  Auto  Theft  Investigators.  "Tfs 
t>ie  same  In  all  ports.  Equipment  Is  just  wait- 
in"?  to  be  loaded." 

U.S.  Customs  Is  aware  of  the  problem  but 
lacks  funds  and  authority  to  tackle  It.  Mc- 
Klnnon Is  trying  to  get  an  additional  12  to 
20  positions  created  in  the  state  highway 
patrol  to  Inspect  the  shipments. 

The  heavy  demand  for  the  equipment  has 
gotten  to  the  point  that  it  Is  now  used  as  a 
method  of  exchange  for  drug  deals.  Some 
have  even  gotten  out  of  the  drue  business 
when  they  found  out  how  easy  and  lucrative 
heavy  equipment  theft  Is.  reports  McKlnnon. 

Another  exit  nolnt  for  stolen  equipment  Is 
the  U.S.-Mexlcan  border.  The  existing  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  covers  registered 
vehicles  and  aircraft.  It  does  not  cover  heavy 
equipment. 


"The  Mexicans  argued  legitimately  that  If 
the  VS.  government  is  concerned  about  the 
problem,  we  could  handle  it  on  our  side  of 
the  border  by  checltlng  the  equipment  before 
it  leaves  the  country,"  says  Steve  Wegllan. 
trial  attorney.  Criminal  Division,  General 
Utlgatlon  and  Legal  Advice,  Uj8.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  Mexicans  also  find,  according  to 
Wegllan,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  ex- 
porting this  equipment  from  the  UB.  pay 
the  duty  to  get  Into  Mexico,  thus  complying 
with  Mexican  law. 

"What  It  bolls  down  to,"  says  Wegllan,  "Is 
If  you  are  going  to  deal  with  the  export  prob- 
lem, you  need  that  provision  In  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Law  Enforcement  Act  that 
gives  Customs  the  authority  to  act  In  this 
area." 

Section  302  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Law  Enforcement  Act  would  require  anyone 
exporting  a  used  "self-propelled  vehicle  "  to 
present  the  vehicle  and  vehicle  identification 
number  to  a  Customs  officer.  This  would  in- 
clude "seU-propelled  construcUon  equip- 
ment." 

However,  the  act  has  yet  to  be  passed  by 
Congress.  Wegllan  contends  that  since  this 
is  the  third  go-around  for  this  legislation, 
"It's  now  or  never '  for  the  bill  to  pass. 

BepresenUtlve  William  Green  (R-NY) 
Introduced  the  act,  H.R.  2639,  on  March  19. 
Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-ni)  will  introduce 
the  bUl  In  the  Senate  sometime  during  April. 

In  the  meantime,  stepped-up  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  win  have  to  occur  at  all  ports 
and  exits,  maintains  McKlnnon.  "If  we  get 
the  extra  manpower  to  do  the  inspections  at 
the  Port  of  Miami,  all  these  people  have  to 
do  U  move  25  mUes  up  the  coast  to  another 

port. 

"It's  got  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  because 
this  la  not  Just  Florida's  problem." 

Prssidknt's  Message 

(By  Paul  W.  ailllland.  National  AutomobUe 

Theft  Bureau) 

Each  year  it's  becoming  more  evident  that 
society  has  failed  to  develop  sufficient  con- 
trols over  vehicle  theft.  The  final  analysis 
will  reveal  approximately  1,141,077  thefts  In 
1980  up  4  percent  over  1979.  During  1979 
nationwide  thefta  increased  10.6  percent 
with  1.097.189  vehicles  reported  stolen. 

While  almost  60  percent  of  the  vehicles 
which  are  stolen  are  recovered,  often  these 
vehicles  are  stripped  of  their  major  com- 
ponent parts. 

When  all  vehicle  thefts  are  totaled,  1979 
and  1980  may  well  record  the  highest  num- 
ber of  thefts  ever  with  costs  to  the  U.S. 
public  of  about  »4  billion  each  year.  Vehicle 
theft  continues  to  be  among  the  fastest 
growing  crimes  in  the  United  States. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  challenge 
for  the  National  Automobile  Theft  Bureau. 
Vehicle  thefts  reported  to  the  Bureau  in- 
creased 13  percent.  The  number  of  stolen  ve- 
hicles located  Increased  14.6  percent.  NATB 
personnel  directly  contributed  to  investiga- 
tions culminating  In  the  initiation  of  prose- 
cution of  1,010  persons  on  charges  Including 
larceny,  auto  theft  and  fraud. 

Our  emolovees  responded  well  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  1980.  We  are  grateful  for  their  pro- 
fessionalism and  their  high  sense  of  devo- 
tion. And,  we  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
of  our  associates  in  law  enforcement,  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  automobile  manufacturing. 
We  are  thankful  for  the  support  and  direc- 
tion of  our  Board  of  Governors  and  our  Ad- 
visory Committees. 

Data  for  the  past  two  years  dramatically 
underscores  the  enormity  of  the  problem  we 
face.  But  why  the  alarming  Increase?  What 
lo  causing  the  market  upward  trend? 

Is  it  the  declining  economy?  The  cost  of 
fuel?  The  low  mileage  per  gallon  car?  Re- 
duced earning  caoacity?  Is  it  stolen  vehicles 
that  are  exported?  Is  it  an  increase  in  chop 


shop  activity?  Is  It  the  result  of  a  decline 
in  law  enforcement  ftmds?  Is  it  due  to  an 
Increase  In  Insurance  fraud?  Or,  is  it  that 
the  automobile  has  become  a  luxury,  which, 
with  a  declining  economy,  some  can  no 
longer  afford? 

Probably  the  best  answer  is  that  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  have  lead  to  the 
upward  spiral  of  thefts  during  the  last  two 
years. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  problem 
let's  look  at  what  happens  to  the  four  out  of 
ten  vehlcels  which  are  never  recovered.  Some 
are  stolen  and  exported;  others  are  stolen, 
disguised  by  use  of  salvage  titles  and  vehicle 
Identification  numbers,  then  re-introduced 
Into  commerce:  some  are  "phantom  cars" 
which  never  existed  in  the  first  place  but  are 
developed  for  fraudulent  purposes;  and  scxne 
are  stolen  to  be  disassembled  and  cut  up  for 
the  valuable  parts. 

The  number  of  vehicles  stolen  and  exported 
from  the  United  States  appears  to  be  In- 
creasing. At  one  international  border  alone, 
law  enforcement  experts  currently  estimate 
that  over  10.000  vehicles  are  stolen  and  taken 
into  Mexico  every  year.  Present  controls  do 
not  adequately  deter  the  exportation  of 
stolen  vehicles  either  by  land  or  sea. 

Chop  shop  operations  continue  to  be  very 
lucrative.  A  late-model  stolen  vehicle  can  be 
disassembled  by  two  chop  shop  employees 
in  approximately  40  minutes.  Because  of  at- 
tractive profits,  organized  crime  has  become 
Increasingly  Involved  In  the  theft  and  strip- 
ping of  motor  vehicles.  In  the  Chicago  area 
alone  over  20  chop  shop  related  murders  have 
been  reported  during  the  past  several  years; 
in  the  New  York  area  seven  murders  were 
tied  directly  to  chop  shop  activities;  and 
other  murders  across  the  country  are  being 
attributed  to  organized  crime  and  chop  shc^ 
operations. 

Law  enforcement  officials,  however,  are 
frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  identify  and 
recover  the  fruits  of  chop  shop  operations 
because  in  most  instances  the  major  com- 
ponent parts  of  vehicles  are  not  Identifiable 
once  they  are  separated  from  the  car.  A  need 
exists  for  placing  a  reasonable  number  of 
additional  Identification  numbers  on  major 
component  parts  in  order  to  provide  the 
means  necessary  for  law  enforcement  to 
Identify  stolen  parts  If  this  crime  Is  to  be 
effectively  curtailed. 

Often  stolen  vehicles  are  transported 
across  state  lines.  The  problem,  however.  Is 
not  exclusively  the  Interstate  transportation 
of  motor  vehicles  but  Includes  the  Interstate 
transportation  of  expensive  stolen  vehicle 
parts.  It's  not  unusual  for  vehicles  to  be 
stolen,  disassembled  and  the  malor  compo- 
nent parts  transported  cuaross  the  United 
States  in  short  periods  of  time.  There  is  uni- 
versal agreement  that  organised  crime  is 
highly  Involved  in  this  lucraUve  activity. 
Both  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,  therefore,  must  be  given  sufficient 
authority  to  combat  the  Interstate  transpor- 
atlon  of  this  type  of  stolen  property. 

These  problems  relating  to  stolen  vehicle* 
and  their  parts  are  not  only  Interstate  but 
also  are  international  In  nature.  Proposed 
solutions,  therefore,  must  be  uniform  In  de- 
sign, with  the  capacity  to  deal  with  the  In- 
terstate and  the  International  character  ot 
trafficking  in  stolen  goods. 

The  Federal  Inter-Agency  Committee  Mi 
Auto  Theft  spent  nearly  five  ye«u^  isolating 
and  defining  major  problems  confronting 
those  who  daily  attempt  to  control  vehicle 
theft.  The  Task  Force  then  drafted  proposed 
legislation  designed  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment with  necessary  working  tools  to  combat 
the  crime — the  Motor  vehicle  Theft  Preven- 
tion Act.  This  proposed  Act  provided  cures 
for  many  of  the  Ills  we've  just  reviewed. 

While  law  enforcement  and  the  Insurance 
Industry  were  unanimous  in  testifying  in 
behalf  of  the  Act.  a  strong,  supportive  effort 
never  seemed  to  develop. 
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Another  area  of  equal  concern  is  the  sal- 
vage problem.  Criminals  substitute  the  title 
and  the  vehicle  Identification  number  of  a 
salvaged  vehicle  for  those  of  a  stolen  vehicle; 
then  re-Introduce  the  disguised  stolen  vehi- 
cle Into  the  legitimate  market.  The  Insurance 
Industry  Is  In  a  position  to  play  an  Important 
part  In  controlling  this  type  of  crime.  When- 
ever It  Is  possible,  and  permitted  by  state  law. 
Insurance  companies  should  surrender  the 
regular  certificate  of  title  to  the  proper  state 
authority  when  disposing  of  a  non-rebuild- 
able  salvage  In  this  way  title  documents  are 
removed  from  commerce  preventing  their  use 
In  future  Illegal  transactions. 

Insurance  fraud  appears  to  be  more  pre- 
valent now  than  In  recent  years.  NATS  esti- 
mates that  between  10  to  15  percent  of  all 
vehicle  thefts  reported  to  the  Bureau  may  be 
attempts  to  defraud  Insurance  companies.  In 
some  areas  of  the  country  the  percentage  Is 
higher — In  other  areas,  less. 

Vehicle  fraud  cannot  be  curbed  by  the  In- 
surance Industry  and  law  enforcement  alone. 
Effective  control  of  the  problem  demands  the 
participation  and  cooperation  of  all  society. 
Investigations  too  often  reveal  that  friends  or 
businesses  have  furnished  potential  de- 
frauders  with  alibis,  false  receipts  and  other 
forms  of  fraudulent  evidence  which  have 
served  to  perfect  the  fraud. 

A  neighbor  supports  a  false  theft  report 
when.  In  fact.  »he  neighbor  knows  the  re- 
ported stolen  car  Is  stored  In  a  nearby  garage. 
A  witness  has  knowledge  that  a  fraud  has 
been  perpetrated  but  falls  to  notify  law  en- 
forcement or  insurance  authorities.  Fraud  Is 
wrongfully  perceived  In  the  eyes  of  many  to 
be  only  an  Insurance  problem.  These  Individ- 
uals wink  their  eye  and  tolerate  the  crime, 
erroneously  believing  that  this  action  has  no 
personal  or  financial  effect  on  them.  Crimi- 
nals continue  to  function  because  society 
does  not  want  to  get  Involved. 

Society  falls  to  realize  the  tremendous  bur- 
den which  crime  Is  placing  on  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  across  our  nation.  A  fraudu- 
lent theft  statement  requires  a  police  Investi- 
gation, complete  with  extensive  reports,  at  a 
time  when  police  resources  are  being  dra- 
matically reduced. 

Vehicle  fraud  Impacts  on  all  of  society,  not 
only  In  the  cost  of  Insurance,  but  In  the  cost 
of  the  entire  criminal  Justice  ssytem  which  Is 
supported  by  all  taxpayers. 

Looking  to  the  future  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  effect  does  crime  have  on  our 
economy  and  what  effect  will  our  economy 
have  on  crime?  The  criminal  lives  In  a  tax 
free  environment.  He  doesn't  pay  Income 
tax.  He  doesn't  pay  social  security.  He 
doesn't  pay  workers'  compensation.  Crimi- 
nals cheat  the  government  out  of  millions 
of  dollars  m  taxes  each  year,  which  has  a 
significant  Impact  on  our  economy. 

If  the  economy  continues  to  slow,  law  en- 
forcement budgets  win  no  doubt  soon  feel 
the  effect.  Voids  will  begin  to  occur,  plac- 
ing an  even  greater  burden  on  society,  on  law 
enforcement,  and  on  the  Insurance  Industry 
These  voids  will  require  all  of  us  to  do 
our  best,  both  unilaterally  and  collectively 
first,  by  exercising  greater  care  over  our 
property,  thus  preventing  unnecessary  crime 
caused  by  carelessness:  second,  by  coopera- 
tively working  with  law  enforcement  and  the 
entire  criminal  Justice  system  once  a  crime 
has  been  committed.  Then,  and  only  then 

V!^,  ''n.2*    ^    effectively    and    efficiently 
controlled. 

Texas    Assocution    of    Vehicle 

Thktt  Investigators, 

Senator  Pe«ct, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

,^^  S"~*TOR  Pehct:  The  Texas  Assocla- 
rWTi>  ''f'J,'"''      '^•'"      investigators 

Aot     f  ,ao*„.  "°'°''  ^^''''^'^  Theft  Prevention 
Act  of  1980"  (H.R.  4178  and  S.  1214) 


Motor  vehicle  theft  has  become  an  in- 
creasing U.S.  crime  problem.  Reported  mo- 
tor vehicle  thefts  are  Increasing  while  the 
recovery  rate  steadily  drops.  Enactment  of 
these  measures  would  strengthen  criminal 
penalties  for  motor  vehicle  theft  and  Impose 
stricter  standards  for  titling,  identification 
and  the  movement  of  motor  vehicles 
through  U.S.  Customs. 

Your  support  of  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Prevention  Act  of  1980"  is  needed  and 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

DOUOLAB  Clask, 
SecretaTy-Treasurer. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ilhncrfs. 
Senator  Percy,  and  other  distinguished 
colleagues  from  other  States  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill  designed  to  assist  in  the 
fight  against  the  monstrous  and  malig- 
nant crime  of  auto  theft  that  has  grown 
up  in  our  midst. 

During  my  4  years  as  Illinois  secretary 
of  state,  a  major  objective  of  my  admin- 
istration was  the  control  and  reduction 
of  auto  theft. 

It  was  a  difficult  campaign.  Auto  theft 
in  Illinois  hit  a  new  high  in  1979,  with 
60,810  vehicles  reported  stolen,  a  rise  of 
6  to  8  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
Yet,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  our 
worlc  was  succeeding. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement reported  a  substantial  drop  in 
the  number  of  stolen  vehicles  for  the  first 
9  months  of  1980.  It  fell  to  48,815  offenses 
from  52.481  for  the  same  period  of  1979, 
a  7-percent  reduction. 

Another  significant  figure  comes  from 
the  National  Auto  Theft  Bureau.  For  the 
same  9-month  period,  the  number  of 
thefts  reported  to  NATB  by  member 
insurance  companies  in  Illinois  dropped 
only  1.2  percent,  but  this  was  in  the  face 
of  a  national  increase  of  16.1  percent. 

Thefts  from  Chicago  policyholders  of 
one  leading  insurance  company  fell  in 
1980.  In  the  firm's  Calumet  division, 
where  the  organized  crime  syndicate  has 
been  most  active,  thefts  dropped  15  vi 
percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1980. 

In  July  1980.  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
ported chop  shops  were  leaving  Illinois 
and  going  to  Indiana.  We  enlarged  our 
campaign,  hoping  to  erase  the  chop 
shops,  rather  than  simply  encourage 
them  to  migrate. 

We  organized  a  Midwest  taslc  force  on 
auto  theft  prevention,  which  originally 
included  only  Illinois  and  the  six  sur- 
rounding States  of  Indiana,  Kentucky. 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Later  we  enlarged  it  to  add  Kansas. 
Minnesota,  Nebraslca,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Ohio. 

On  recommendation  of  the  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Adminis- 
trators, we  issued  invitations  to  expand 
to  include  all  50  States  and  the  Canadian 
Provinces. 

It  made  no  sense  for  us  to  drive  auto 
thieves  out  of  Illinois  if  they  simply  re- 
assembled somewhere  else.  We  wanted 
to  drive  them  out  of  business  entirely. 

Eventually,  we  must  have  a  well-co- 
ordinated national  plan.  With  Federal 
legislation  as  a  foundation,  and  with 
strong  State  legislation,  we  can  be  imited 
against  the  thieves. 

Major  steps  in  our  campaign  were: 

First.  Creation  of  a  title  verification 


unit  In  our  Motor  Vehicle  Services  De- 
partment In  Springfield. 

Sec(»id.  Issuance  of  a  new  computer- 
ized certificate  of  title,  proof  against  al- 
teration and  counterfeiting. 

Third.  Professionalizatlon  of  our  own 
auto  theft  investigation  unit. 

Fourth.  New,  tighter,  better  enforced 
bookkeeping  regulations  for  identifica- 
tion of  vehicles  and  component  parts  In 
the  hands  of  dealers,  recyclers,  rebuild- 
ers,  scrap  processors,  and  body  shops  li- 
censed by  our  office. 

Our  program  for  component  identifi- 
cation became  Imown  around  the  Nation 
as  the  "Illinois  plan."  Authorities  from 
other  States  have  come  to  Illinois  to 
study  It. 

Let  me  set  forth  the  dimensions  of  the 
crime  we  are  attacking. 

Philip  Heymann,  an  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney General,  told  a  congressional 
committee  in  June  1980,  that  the  number 
of  professional  auto  theft  rings  imder  in- 
vestigation by  the  FBI  at  any  one  time 
has  increased  in  the  past  decade  from  125 
to  nearly  650. 

This  confirmed  what  everyone  in  auto 
theft  prevention  knew  by  his  own  obser- 
vation. Organized  crime  has  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  in  auto  theft. 

Although  there  are  still  more  amateurs 
In  auto  theft  than  professionals,  the  pro- 
fessionals are  more  skilled,  more  dis- 
ciplined and  more  effective.  The  under- 
world syndicate  is  a  major  factor  and  is 
steadily  Increasing  its  influence. 

The  chop  shop  racket  is  the  most  pro- 
fessional, most  sophisticated  technique  in 
auto  theft.  In  the  Chicago  area,  includ- 
ing the  metropoUtan  counties  and  north- 
em  Indiana,  at  least  21  murders  have 
been  identified  with  the  struggle  for 
control. 

Along  with  narcotics  traffic  and  juice 
loans,  auto  theft  has  become  a  specialty 
of  the  criminal  syndicate  as  bootlegging 
was  in  the  prohibition  era.  It  is  a  low- 
risk,  high-profit  crime.  Many  investiga- 
tors have  spent  a  lifetime  In  effective 
work,  recovering  vehicles,  arresting 
thieves,  preparing  cases  for  prosecution, 
without  actually  sending  anyone  to  the 
penitentiary  for  the  specific  crime  of 
auto  theft. 

If  an  auto  thief  goes  to  prison,  it  is 
usually  for  something  else.  The  thief's 
biggest  risk  is  not  a  court  conviction  but 
assassination  by  another  thief. 

Organized  crime  is  no  myth.  It  exists. 
It  recruits  thieves  from  among  our  young 
people  and  trains  them  for  a  life  of  crime. 
It  employs  expert  lock  pickers,  expert 
forgers,  expert  gunmen,  and  expert  law- 
yers. It  is  big  business.  It  costs  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  $4  billion  a  year. 

Of  the  60,810  motor  vehicle  thefts  in 
Illinois  last  year,  only  7,014  were  cleared 
by  arrest.  The  arrest  rate  was  11.3  per- 
cent. In  88  percent  of  the  thefts,  the 
thief  made  a  clean  getaway. 

An  arrest  is  one  thing,  a  conviction  is 
something  else.  Very  few  of  the  arrests 
resulted  in  conviction  for  motor  vehicle 
theft.  Nobody  knows  what  the  percentage 
was.  The  courts  do  not  compute  the  rec- 
ords that  way. 

The  Illinois  plan  was  beginning  to  have 
full  impact  at  the  end  of  our  administra- 
tion. It  will  be  up  to  my  successor  and 
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future  Secretsules  of  State  to  carry  it  to 
full  force. 

Illinois  law  now  requires  all  licensees 
to  keep  records  of  their  transactions,  and 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pre- 
scribe rules.  If  an  operator  does  not  ob- 
tain a  license,  or  if  a  hcensee  fails  to  keep 
records  properly,  we  could  shut  down  the 
operation.  And  we  did  it.  We  closed 
more  than  40  of  them. 

Instead  of  taking  an  offender  through 
the  courts,  we  took  him  to  an  administra- 
tive hearing. 

To  win  a  conviction  in  a  criminal  trial, 
proof  must  be  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
But  to  take  away  a  license  at  an  admin- 
istrative hearing,  only  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  is  needed. 

In  August  1978.  we  issued  an  adminis- 
trative rule  requiring  our  licensees  to 
keep  more  stringent  records. 

A  new  organization  suddenly  came  into 
existence  and  obtained  an  injunction 
which  was  later  set-aside  bv  the  Ilhnois 
Supreme  Court.  A  petition  for  review  was 
then  taken  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
where  it  was  denied.  The  authority  to 
prescribe  the  rule  was  established,  but 
only  after  more  than  a  year  in  Court. 

After  a  stolen  car  has  been  dismantled 
in  a  chop  shop,  it  is  difficult  for  law  en- 
forcement to  trace  the  parts. 

An  officer  can  stop  a  truck  leaving  a 
dismantler's  yard  with  a  load  of  fenders 
or  doors  he  knows  in  his  heart  is  stolen. 
But  with  no  numbers  or  any  kind  of 
identification  on  the  parts,  the  officer  has 
no  evidence  that  will  stand  up  in  court. 

With  competent  identification  as  em- 
bodied in  this  proposed  legislation,  it  will 
be  harder  for  organized  crime  to  cut  up 
stolen  cars  and  sell  the  parts  in  the 
legitimate  market.  A  legitimate  operator 
would  not  buy  a  door  or  fender  that  could 
be  confiscated  if  it  proved  to  be  stolen. 
He  would  nnt  takf  the  risk  of  prosecution 
or  revocation  of  his  license. 

I  submit  this  review  of  the  Illinois  plan 
as  an  Illustration  of  what  one  State  has 
managed  to  accomplish.  Public  under- 
standing of  the  problem  is  necessary  to 
success,  as  is  the  support  of  the  insurance 
industry.  Our  States  can  put  the  auto 
thieves  and  organized  crime  on  the  run 
if  we  will  give  them  additional  tools. 

What  we  learned  in  Illinois  and  our 
Midwest  task  force  on  auto  theft  oreven- 
tion  should  prove  to  be  a  valuable  guide 
in  this  effort. 


current  resolution  authorizing  a  bust  or 
statue  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Capitol. 

AMCKDMEITT    NO.    STO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  570  proposed  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 265,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

senate    joint    RESOLimON     110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (tJLr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110.  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
establish  legislative  authority  in  Con- 
gress and  the  States  with  respect  to 
atwrtion. 

SENATE    CONCnXRENT    KESOLtrTION     32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32,  a  con  - 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  DEBT 
LIMIT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     66* 

(Ordered  to  he  printed.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nickles,  Mr.  Quayle,  and  Mr.  Grassley) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  265)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     S70 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nickles,  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Gras^sley,  and 
Mr.  Mattingly)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  No.  569  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  265) ,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  UHBAN  AND  RXTRAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  small  issue 
tax-exempt  industrial  development 
bonds  (IDB's).  The  hearing  which  will 
be  chaired  by  Senator  D'Auato  will  be 
on  Monday,  October  5,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  additional  information  contact 
Jim  O'Connell  or  Bob  Wilson  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     INDIAN     AITAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
hold  a  hearing  pertaining  to  the  Steel- 
head  Trout  Protection  Act,  S.  874,  at 
9:30  a.m.  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Monday,  September  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMn-TEE    ON    ENEEGT    AND    NATOAL 
RESOOKCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  E]nergy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  September  30, 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  on  pending 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


stracoMMTTrzB  on  emxrot  research  and 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
Thursday,  October  1,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  S.  1542,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON    LABOR    AND    HUMAN    RESOOTtCES 

Mr.  STTEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  September  30. 
at  2  p.m..  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
John  Vander  Water  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    INVESTIGATIONS    AND 
GENERAL    OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  and  General  Over- 
sight of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, October  6,  at  10  ajn.,  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  missing  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AWACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  opposition  to  the  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Even 
putting  aside  the  Important  question  of 
whether  the  AWACS  would  ever  be  used 
against  Israel — which  Is.  after  all.  the 
only  stable  and  vigorous  democracy  In 
the  Middle  East— the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia  would  not  be  in  our  na- 
tional Interest.  Starkly  put,  supplying 
America's  most  advanced  electronic  mili- 
tary equipment  to  a  potentially  unstable 
regime  places  at  unacceptable  risk  the 
one  advantage  we  have  left  over  the  So- 
viet Union:  our  superior  technology. 

As  was  the  case  with  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  trying  to  buy  its  way  Into  the 
20th  century  while  retaining  a  feudal 
political  structure.  And  as  we  learned  in 
Iran,  this  process  can  lead  to  social  up- 
heaval and  political  chaos.  The  Saudi 
case  Is  compounded  by  the  huge  number 
of  foreigners  that  have  been  imported  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  indigenous  skills. 
Of  its  7.5  million  population,  fully  2.5 
million  are  foreigners,  including  very 
large  numbers  of  politically  conscious 
Palestinians. 

Although  the  royal  family  is  very  large 
and  has  a  tradition  of  close  Interaction 
with  their  subjects,  significant  minority 
groups  do  not  accept  the  reUglous  or  po- 
litical supremacy  of  the  Saud  family. 
There  are  some  300.000  Shllte  sympa- 
thizers of  Iran's  AyatoUah  Khomeini, 
and  numerous  other  reUglous  zealots. 
The  takeover  of  the  Grand  Mosque  in 
Mecca  in  November,  1979.  dramatically 
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illustrated  the  suddenness  and  severity 
with  which  opposition  can  erupt. 

Superimposed  on  this  uneasy  juxta- 
position of  religious  tensions  and  im- 
ported modernity  is  a  fragmented  mili- 
tary structure  that  is  being  force  fed 
enormous  quantities  of  sophisticated 
military  equipment.  The  royal  family  it- 
self seems  to  have  recognized  the  danger 
of  a  too-powerful  military  establish- 
ment. It  has  placed  princes  of  the  royal 
blood  in  sensitive  commands,  and  has 
divided  the  military  into  two  com- 
mands— the  regular  armed  forces  and 
the  national  guard — to  neutralize  their 
effectiveness  as  a  political  force.  Yet  the 
history  of  the  Middle  East  is  rife  with 
examples  of  royal  regimes  falling  to  am- 
bitious young  officers — witness  Libya's 
Khaddafi. 

Although  the  major  threat  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  appear  to  be  internal  un- 
rest, Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  no  external 
enemies.  In  the  volatile  Middle  East,  all 
of  the  nations  seem  to  at  one  time  or 
another  be  at  odds  with  each  other. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  legitimate  concerns 
about  its  external  security  and  we  have 
an  interest  in  providing  support  to  a 
friendly  regime  that  shares  our  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  expansionism  in  the 
region. 

But  if  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  Iranian  experience  it  should  be  to 
exercise  extreme  caution  in  placing  too 
many  technological  eggs  in  one  basket. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Shah — who  likewise 
seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  our  most  modem  and  expensive  mili- 
tary hardware — the  advanced  techno- 
logy contained  in  the  P-14's  and  Phoenix 
missiles  that  he  had  purchased  was  com- 
promised and  undoubtedly  is  today  in 
the  hands  of  Moscow  analysts.  We  should 
also  recall  that  it  was  the  Congress  that 
prevented  the  sale  of  an  AWACS  to  the 
Shah.  I  voted  against  that  sale,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  one  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  aspect 
of  the  AWACS  issue,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  degree  to  which  its  political  impor- 
tance has  been  inflated.  The  AWACS 
issue  has  been  portrayed  as  a  litmus  test 
of  friendship — with  Saudi  Arabia  by 
those  who  favor  the  sale;  and  with  Israel 
by  those  who  oppose  it.  Our  relations 
with  both  countries  are  too  important  to 
stake  so  much  on  a  single  issue.  The 
kinds  of  military  equipment  that  we 
supply  to  either  side  should  be  placed 
in  the  context  of  our  overall  mutual  in- 
terest in  relieving  tension  in  the  region 
and  achieving  a  lasting  peace,  free  from 
outside  threats. 

The  United  States  has  always  made 
distinctions  among  the  kinds  of  equip- 
ment it  makes  available  to  friends  and 
allies.  Certain  kinds  of  military  equip- 
ment have  frequently  been  withheld  on 
the  basis  of  sophistication  or  suscept- 
ibility to  compromise.  Certainly  it  seems 
.sensible  to  argue  that  if  super-sophisti- 
cated AWACS  coverage  of  the  Middle 
East  is  necessary,  it  should  be  supplied 
by  fully  capable  aircraft  owned  and 
operated  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Even  the 
AWACS  we  have  supplied  our  NATO 
allies  are  under  joint  U.S.  command. 


Furthermore,  there  are  now  four 
AWACS  aircraft  presently  deployed  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  These  aircraft  are  being 
operated  and  maintained  solely  by  U.S. 
Air  Force  personnel. 

Retaining  U.S.  control  of  AWACS  air- 
craft should  not  be  taken  to  mean  a 
lessening  of  friendly  ties,  or  an  unwill- 
ingness to  cooperate  In  mutual  security 
arrangements.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the 
largest  overseas  purchaser  of  American 
military  equipment.  We  will  continue  to 
supply  it  with  large  amounts  of  equip- 
ment because  we  share  common 
interests.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  both 
countries  would  be  best  served  by  avoid- 
ing litmus  tests  of  fidelity  and  concen- 
trate instead  on  ways  to  reduce  tensions 
in  the  region.* 


UNIVERSITIES  COUNCIL  ON  WATER 
RESOURCES  ENDORSES  PASSAGE 
OF  S.  1095 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  recess,  the  Universities  Coun- 
cil on  Water  Resources  conducted  its 
annual  meeting  in  Athens,  Oa. 

During  those  sessions,  the  council  ex- 
amined a  series  of  pressing  national  wa- 
ter issues,  then  concluded: 

The  Nation  must  have  a  long  range  policy 
for  coordinated  water  resources  planning  and 
for  the  necessary  research  If  these  national 
water  problems  are  to  be  solved. 

As  a  way  to  assure  effective  planning 
and  research,  the  council  voted  its  full 
support  for  S.  1095,  legislation  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
council's  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  op  Support  roa  National  Water 
Reseaxch  Program 

Whereas,  the  nation  faces  many  water  re- 
sources problems  including  shortages  such  as 
those  forecasted  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  In  1978  when  It  projected  that  over 
20  percent  of  the  country  will  have  serious 
water  shortages  by  the  year  2000;  and 

Whereas,  the  nation  must  have  a  long 
range  policy  for  coordinated  water  resources 
planning  and  for  the  necessary  research  U 
these  national  water  problems  are  to  be 
solved;  and 

Whereas,  the  national  approach  to  water 
problems  should  Include  Federal  and  State 
participation  In  which  the  states  accept  ad- 
ditional responsibility  for  supporting  re- 
search and  planning  In  water  resources;  now. 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Universities  Council  on 
Water  Resources  endorses  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  provide  programs  for  wa- 
ter resources  planning  and  research;  and  be 
It  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  Universities  Council  on 
Water  Resources  supports  S.  1095  which  pro- 
vides for  a  national  water  research  program 
utUlzlng  university  resources  with  shared 
funding  responsibility  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  sources,  and  urges  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Include  such  provision  In 
the  legislation  It  may  enact.9 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  due  to  ex- 
pire in  August  of  1982  unless  Congress 


decides  to  extend  it.  I  strongly  support 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  have  cosponsored  S.  895.  which  ex- 
tends for  10  more  years  the  key  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  act  and  the  act's  lan- 
guage minority  provisions. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  and 
many  misconceptions  regarding  the  bi- 
lingual ballot  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Some  say  the  ballot  is  too 
costly  and  others  that  it  promotes  politi- 
cal separatism  along  language  lines.  I 
disagree. 

I  believe  that  people  who  vote  should 
be  well  informed  and  able  to  understand 
what  they  are  doing.  If  they  do  not  have 
a  good  English  comprehension,  we  will 
get  wiser  voting  if  we  give  them  a  ballot 
translated  into  their  primary  language. 

Of  course,  English  is  our  basic  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  not  required  for  citizen- 
ship. Puerto  Ricans  who  come  to  the 
mainland  and  American  Indians  are  cit- 
izens by  birth.  Many  of  those  groups  do 
not  speak  English,  but  as  citizens  they 
have  the  right  to  participate  fully  in  our 
democracy.  They  should  be  able  to  do 
so  in  their  native  language.  The  VRA  and 
the  bilingual  ballot  protect  these  people 
and  others  who  have  no  legal  obligation 
to  learn  English  as  a  requirement  of  citi- 
zenship. 

While  the  Voting  Rights  Act  itself  is 
technical  and  complex,  its  basic  intent 
is  simple  and  clear :  Racial  and  language 
minority  citizens  should  have  the  same 
rights  and  opportunities  as  other  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment at  every  level.  Many  gains  have 
been  made  in  the  17-year  life  of  the  act, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done  to 
assure  that  no  U.S.  citizen  is  denied  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote  and  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  American  political 
process.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the 
September  24.  1981.  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial,  "A  Vote  for  Bilingual  Ballots" 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Vote  for  Bilingttal  Ballots 

Congress  will  vote  soon  for  extending  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  a  move  sup- 
ported not  only  by  civil  rights  organizations 
but  also  by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

We  have  also  supported  the  act,  and  ex- 
pect that  It  will  be  enacted  for  another  10 
years.  There  Is  a  possibility,  however,  that 
last-minutes  efforts  will  be  made  to  delete 
some  admittedly  controversial  portions  of 
the  act  pertaining  to  bilingual  elections.  The 
act  was  amended  In  1974  to  require  bilin- 
gual elections  In  200  counties  throughout 
the  country  and  the  entire  states  of  Texas, 
Arizona  and  Alaska. 

Although  we  realize  how  sensitive  this 
subject  is  in  this  country,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  delete  the  act's  bilingual 
provisions. 

Opponents  of  bilingual  provisions.  In- 
cluding US.  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr. 
(R-Palo  Alto),  argue  that  they  have  been 
costly  for  counties  to  implement,  and  that 
the  Federal  government  should  not  be  en- 
couraging citizens  to  use  languages  other 
than  English,  however  comfortable  they 
might  feel  using  them. 

Statistics  simply  do  not  bear  out  the 
first  argument.  The  initial  cost  of  paying 
for  bilingual  ballots  and  other  election  ma- 
terials was  high,  but  they  have  dropped 
dramatically  ever  since.  Los  Angeles  County 
spent  (850.000  on  bilingual  materials  In  1976. 
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the  first  year  they  were  used  here.  By  care- 
fully targeting  those  material*  In  subsequent 
elections  to  citizens  who  requested  them,  the 
cost  dropped  to  $153,000  last  year,  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  1980  general 
election.  The  second  objection  to  bilingual 
elections  is  more  troubling.  It  raises  other 
profound  and  dlfflcult  questions  about  bl- 
linguallsm  In  the  United  States  and  whether 
it  should  be  encouraged.  For  example,  could- 
n't any  citizen  who  happens  to  feel  comfort- 
able in  a  foreign  language  demand  the  same 
rights  now  being  given  to  Latinos  and 
some — ^but  not  all — Asian-Americans  under 
the  Voting  RlghU  Act? 

Our  answer  would  be  yes — If  any  other  lan- 
guage minorities  could  show  that  they  have 
been  subject  to  past  discrimination  against 
their  rights  as  citizens.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  with  blacks  in  the  South  before 
1965.  It  was  also  the  case  with  Mexican- 
Americans  in  many  parts  of  the  Southwest 
and  vrtth  Asian -Americans  in  California. 

We  can  understand  why  many  Americans 
are  troubled  by  the  idea  of  government 
sanctioning  languages  other  than  English. 
But  we  do  not  see  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
as  promoting  other  languages  so  much  as  it 
seeks  to  redress  one  of  the  sad  realities  of 
this  country's  past  that  certain  citizens,  for 
reasons  of  race  or  other  ethnic  differences, 
were  effectively  disenfranchised. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  against  bl- 
lingualLsm  is  that  it  promotes  political  and 
cultural  separatism  rather  than  national 
unity.  But  bilingual  elections  can  actually 
promote  participation,  and  integration,  by 
citizens  who  have  previously  been  outside 
the  political  process  because  of  their  Ina- 
bility to  communicate  in  English.^ 


THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 
STRIKE 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  strike 
by  the  professional  air  traffic  controllers 
occurred  almost  2  months  ago.  As  the 
President  rightly  noted,  it  was  over  in 
48  hours,  and  the  job  now  is  to  rebuild 
the  control  system,  a  process  which  is 
already  well  imderway.  We  should  stop 
for  a  moment,  however,  and  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  that  strike,  and  on  the  na- 
ture of  our  reaction  to  it.  That  Is  par- 
ticularly necessary.  I  believe,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Solidarity  Day  demonstration, 
which  was  largely  fueled  and  driven  by 
Government  employee  unions,  the  same 
kind  of  unions  which  gave  us  the 
PATCO  strike. 

As  an  aid  to  understanding  what  hap- 
pened, and  why  the  President's  response 
was  exactly  appropriate,  I  call  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  In  the 
October  2  issue  of  National  Review,  writ- 
ten by  syndicated  columnist  James  Jack- 
son Kilpatrick.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  traces  the 
recent  history  of  PATCO.  Its  shift  to 
greater  militancy  under  its  current  pres- 
ident, Robert  Poll,  and  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  August  3. 

The  most  important  section  of  the 
article,  however,  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  philosophy  of  public  employee 
imions,  why  they  are  different  from 
unions  in  the  private  sector,  and  why 
rubl''-  unions  cannot  be  allowed  to  strike. 
Briefly  put,  strikes  affect  costs,  and,  thus, 
the  competitive  position  of  the  struck 
company  or  industry  in  the  economy. 
Since,  in  the  private  sector,  the  con- 
sumer retains  freedom  of  choice  and 
there  is  competition,  the  harmful  effects 
of  the  strike  can  be  mitigated.  But  there 


is  no  competition  for  the  services  Gov- 
ernment supplies.  If  costs  rise,  they  can 
be  passed  on  only  through  tax  increases, 
which  cannot  be  avoided  by  choosing  an- 
other supplier.  It  is  this  coercive  element 
of  Government  which  makes  strikes  by 
public  employee  unions  morally  unjusti- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kilpatrick  article 
offers  useful  insights  that  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize as  we  approach  an  increasingly 
unionized  Federal  workforce.  The  Presi- 
dent's reaction  to  the  PATCO  strike  may 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  similar  actions 
in  the  immediate  future,  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  will  be  more  trouble 
farther  down  the  road.  We  need  now  to 
begin  to  formulate  a  coherent  policy  of 
public  unionism.  The  Kilpatrick  article 
is  a  good  start.  I  submit  it  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
THE  Air-Traffic  Controllers  :  Thet  Struck 
A  Blow  for  Ttranmt 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  strike  of  the  nation's  alr-trafBc  con- 
trollers began  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  August  3.  A  month  later,  save  for 
a  few  muttcrlngs  and  speculations,  the  story 
had  dropped  out  of  the  news.  Mr.  Reagan 
had  won,  it  was  said,  and  the  controllers' 
union  had  lost. 

There  was  more  to  the  story  than  this.  The 
losses  resulting  from  the  strike  stretched  far 
beyond  the  small  controllers'  union,  and  Mr. 
Reagan's  gain  was  substantial  but  tempo- 
rary. The  greatest  gain  will  come  if  the  strike 
serves  to  awaken  Americans  everywhere  to 
the  growing  peril  of  public-employee  union- 
ism. The  striking  controllers  accomplished 
nothing  for  themselves,  but  they  may  have 
accomplished  a  vast  deal  for  everyone  else. 

The  controllers'  walkout  imposed  upon  the 
country  the  first  nationwide  strike  by  a 
union  of  federal  employees.  It  was  thus  far 
more  disturbing  than  the  Job  action  of  postal 
workers  that  closed  six  hundred  post  offices 
in  March  of  1970.  The  controllers'  strike  was 
a  strike  of  truly  national  dimensions.  It  had 
been  a  long  time  brewing. 

When  the  strike  began,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  had  on  Its  payroll  25,635 
controllers,  but  roughly  4,600  were  assigned 
to  filght  service  stations  and  another  4.600 
were  trainees,  specialists,  and  supervisors. 
The  controllers  who  figured  directly  in  the 
events  of  August  3  and  thereafter  were  the 
8,780  assigned  to  the  nation's  airport-ter- 
minal control  towers  and  the  7.632  who  work 
at  "en  route"  control  centers.  These  were  the 
16.412  individuals  within  the  bargaining  unit 
represented  by  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization  (PATCO). 

For  purposes  of  salary  and  promotion,  the 
nation's  air-control  system  is  organized  along 
five  levels,  depending  chiefly  upon  traffic 
volume  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  upon 
the  presence  of  such  hazards  as  nearby 
mountains.  At  the  lowest  level  are  such  air- 
ports as  Charlottesville.  Va.  and  Joplin,  Mo. 
Level  II  embraces  158  airports,  among  them 
Omaha.  Neb.  and  Huntington.  W.Va.  The 
108  airports  In  Level  III  Include  Long  Beach, 
Calif,  and  Erie,  Pa.  Only  38  airports  are 
classified  at  Level  IV,  among  them  Phoenix. 
Kansas  City,  and  Baltimore.  At  the  highest 
level  (16  airports)  are  such  busy  fields  as 
O'Hare  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  Internation- 
al, and  Washington  National. 

Less  familiar  to  air  travelers,  but  no  less 
essential  to  the  system's  operations,  are  the 
enroute  centers.  There  are  ten  of  these  in 
the  continental  United  States,  another  five 
are  located  In  Hawaii.  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico. 
Panama,  and  Ouam.  The  domestic  system. 


taken  as  a  whole,  keeps  tab  on  14.000  sched- 
uled airline  fllghu  that  on  the  average  haul 
800.000  passengers  every  day.  The  daily  traffic 
volume  also  Includes  the  freighters  that  fly 
ten  thousand  tons  of  air  cargo,  most  of  It  by 
night,  and  the  thousands  of  privately  owned 
planes  that  are  classified  as  "general  avia- 
tion." The  scheduled  commercial  airlines 
employ  over  300,000  persons;  they  take  In 
$30  billion  a  year  In  passenger  revenues;  and 
their  operations  constitute  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

This  was  the  system  and  the  Industry  that 
PATCO  sought  to  bring  to  Its  knees  on 
August  3. 

The  confrontation  between  the  controllers 
and  the  government  had  been  building  al- 
most from  the  moment  PATCO  was  organized 
In  January  1968,  by  a  group  of  controllers 
In  the  New  York  area.  Only  seven  months 
elapsed  before  the  union  staged  a  "work  to 
rules"  slowdown.  The  following  summer  saw 
a  brief  slck-out  by  477  controllers.  Again  In 
the  spring  of  1970,  three  thousand  union 
members  went  on  strike.  Tet  again,  in  July 
of  1976.  a  PATCO  slowdown  disrupted  traffic. 

THE    BACKGROUND 

During  this  period  both  government  and 
Industry  had  retaliated  in  various  ways.  The 

1970  strike,  triggered  by  the  FAA's  involun- 
tary transfer  of  three  controllers  In  Baton 
Rouge,  saw  nearly  one  thousand  controllers 
suspended  and  52  of  them  fired.  The  Air 
Transport  Association  won  an  undisclosed 
sum  In  out-of-court  settlement  of  a  t50-mll- 
llon  damage  suit  against  the  union.  Early  in 

1971  the  Department  of  Labor  stripped 
PATCO  of  Its  status  as  an  accredited  union, 
but  recognition  was  restored  a  few  months 
later  when  PATCO  agreed  to  post  notices 
declaring  it  would  not  engage  In  illegal  Job 
actions.  The  federal  courts  put  the  union 
under  a  continuing  no-strike  Injunction 
PATCO  was  building  a  reputation  as  the 
government's  most  militant  union. 

Some  of  this  miliUncy  may  have  been 
Justified.  During  the  whole  of  the  1970s,  the 
alr-trafflc-control  system  suffered  from  In- 
adequate equipment.  Some  of  the  control 
towers,  notably  the  radar  InstallaUon  »t 
O'Hare.  were  sorely  understaffed.  At  the  Level 
IV  and  Level  V  centers,  where  traffic  la  ex- 
ceptionally heavy,  controllers  complained 
constantly  of  stress  leading  to  the  condi- 
tion known  as  "burnout."  Computers  kept 
breaking  down.  The  controllers  felt  they  were 
Justly  entitled  to  higher  compensation  and 
easier  retirement  provisions  than  other  fed- 
eral workers. 

Little  by  little.  In  response  to  these  pro- 
tests, the  FAA  did  wangle  from  Congress  ap- 
propriations for  upgrading  the  equipment. 
Salaries  were  in  fact  Improved  to  the  point 
that  controllers  were  earning  roughly  •33.- 
000  on  average  when  the  storm  broke  this 
year.  The  pay  range  extended  from  $15,193 
for  an  entering  trainee  at  Step  1  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Grade  7  to  a  maximum  of  $49,229 
at  the  top  step  of  Orade  14.  Few  of  the  con- 
trollers were  at  the  maximum,  but  by  reason 
of  overtime  and  night  differentials  many  of 
them  were  earning  In  the  high  thirties  and 
low  forties. 

The  Increasing  militancy  also  was  owing 
In  part  to  a  change  in  the  unions'  command. 
Tn  March  of  1978  a  three-year  contract  had 
been  siened  for  PATCO  by  the  then  presi- 
dent. Jo^n  Levden.  He  had  sought  to  replace 
what  he  termed  "gtmboat"  tactics  with  "a 
firm  and  reasonable  persuasion."  Such 
civility  did  not  Impress  union  firebrands 
Earlv  in  1980  the  restless  controllers  dumped 
Terden  In  favor  of  Robert  Poll.  "It  was  a 
difference  In  philosophy.  Poll  told  the  New 
York  Times.  "I  guess  I'm  more  a  militant 
than  he  is."  Under  Poll's  guidance,  the  union 
be'sn  building  a  strike  fund,  and  In  April 
of  "last   year   Poll   sent   to  his   members   a 
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voluminous  "educational  package.'  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  educate  them  in  staging  the 
strike  to  come. 

The  package  contained  a  long  legal  memo- 
randum from  the  union's  executive  vice 
president,  Robert  E.  Meyer,  reminding  mem- 
bers bluntly  that  "It  Is  Illegal  for  the  alr- 
trafBc  controllers  to  strike."  There  would  be 
Injunctions,  and.  If  the  Injunctions  were  not 
obeyed,  contempt  proceedings  would  follow. 
Federal  law  would  require  the  termination 
of  employment  for  controllers  who  Joined 
the  strike.  Meyer  spelled  It  out.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  manual  was  devoted  to  meticulous 
preparations — down  to  the  entertainment  to 
be  provided  at  union  meetings,  the  better  to 
boost  morale — and  these  careful  prepara- 
tions contributed  to  the  astonishing  union 
solidarity  that  would  be  demonstrated  in 
August.  PATCO  isn't  Just  a  union.  Poll  said. 
"It's  a  religion." 

A  copy  of  the  PATCO  manual  fell  Into  the 
government's  hands  In  the  summer  of  1980. 
The  document  resulted  In  counter-prepara- 
tion by  the  FAA.  On  November  13,  1980, 
the  FAA  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
Its  own  meticulous  24-page  manual  of  steps 
to  be  taken  in  response  to  a  PATCO  strike. 
Depending  upon  the  number  of  absent  con- 
trollers, air  traffic  would  be  reduced  by  spe- 
cific percentages.  This,  too.  was  all  spelled 
out. 

One  more  event  played  a  part.  On  Octo- 
ber 20.  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  wrote  a 
letter  to  Poll  implicitly  acknowledging  the 
"unreasonable  hours  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment" that  prevailed  in  the  air-control  sys- 
tem. "You  can  rest  assured."  Reagan  said, 
"that  if  I  am  elected  President  I  will  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  provide  our 
alr-trafflc  controllers  with  the  most  modern 
eoiiipmenl  avallabl3  and  to  adjust  staff 
levels  and  work  days  so  that  they  are  com- 
mensurate with  achieving  a  maximum  de- 
cree of  public  safety."  He  pledged  that  his 
Administration  "wlU  work  very  closely  with 
you  and  bring  about  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  President  and  the  alr-trafflc 
controllers."  Later  the  union  would  describe 
this  latter  as  Reagan's  oath. 

Such  was  the  situation  In  February  1981, 
when  negotiators  for  PATCO  and  the  FAA 
began  talks  on  a  new  contract.  The  union 
laid  on  the  table  a  list  of  96  demands,  among 
them  a  raise  of  $10,000  across  the  board  for 
each  of  the  16.412  controllers  within  the 
bargaining  unit.  The  union  asked  for  two 
annual  cost-of-living  increases  at  one  and 
a  half  times  the  rate  of  inOation.  Another 
demand  called  for  a  four-day,  32-hour  week, 
with  a  20  per  cent  differential  (instead  of 
10  per  cent)  for  night  work.  Under  the  1978 
contract,  controllers  were  permitted  to  retire 
at  age  fifty  at  50  per  cent  of  a  certain  aver- 
aged pay  after  twenty  years;  the  union  asked 
for  75  per  cent  of  highest  pay  after  twenty 
years  at  any  age.  Various  other  demands 
would  have  put  the  cost  of  the  agreement 
at  $1.1  billion  In  the  first  year  alone. 

STRATOSPHERIC    DEMANDS 

The  FAA's  bargaining  team  had  been  ex- 
pecting some  farout  demands,  but  nothing 
so  "outrageous"  as  this.  The  government  re- 
sponded by  offering  a  $40-mllllon  package 
that  would  include  a  raise  of  $4,000  across 
the  board,  an  increase  in  the  night  differen- 
tial, and  pay  at  time  and  a  half  for  the  last 
four  hours  of  a  forty-hour  week.  There  were 
other  sweeteners,  but  they  sweetened  very 
little.  S 

Across  this  chasm,  bargaining  continued 
sporadically  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  union  moderated  Its  first-year 
demands  to  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $500  to  $631  million,  dependlns;  upon 
whose  estimates  one  may  believe.  The  FAA 
agreed  to  let  PATCO  decide  how  the  govern- 
ment's $40-mlllion  package  might  be  allo- 
cated. At  last,  on  June  22,  Poll's  executive 


board  accepted  the  FAA's  final  offer,  "I  feel 
good  about  it,"  said  Poll. 

Ten  days  later  the  union's  executive  board 
felt  bad  about  it.  Now  the  agreement  waa 
"an  Insult."  It  was  "garbage."  Put  to  a  mem- 
bership vote,  the  tentative  contract  collapsed 
by  a  margin  of  20  to  1.  On  July  31,  Poll  called 
o  news  conference.  If  the  government  would 
not  agree  at  once  to  the  union's  three  prin- 
cipal demands — the  $10,000  raise,  the  33-hour 
week,  and  improved  retirement — the  con- 
trollers would  strike  on  August  3.  The  FAA 
asked  for  an  extension  of  this  peremptory 
deadline.  Poll  refused.  At  a  couple  of  feeble 
weekend  bargaining  sessions,  the  government 
raised  its  offer,  under  certain  conditions,  to  a 
$50-mllllon  package.  Poll  rejected  the  condi- 
tions. Time  ran  out  and,  on  Monday  morning, 
so  did  13.000  controllers. 

The  strike  was  a  monumental  miscalcula- 
tion on  both  sides.  The  goveriunent,  for  Its 
part,  had  anticipated  that  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  controllers  would  obey  a  presidential 
ultimatum  and  return  to  their  posts.  The 
figure  actually  approximated  20  per  cent.  The 
government  felt  confident  that  court  orders, 
fines,  and  criminal  prosecutions  would  be 
effective.  They  weren't.  It  seemed  incredible 
to  FAA  officials  that  thousands  of  experienced 
controllers,  most  of  them  .with  wives,  chil- 
dren, station  wagons,  and  mortgages,  would 
give  up  Jobs  In  patent  defiance  of  federal  law 
and  their  own  contractual  oaths  not  to  strike. 
'I he  government  underestimated  the  magnet- 
ism of  Poll's  leadership  and  the  depths  of 
the  controllers'  grievances. 

But  it  was  a  worse  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  PATCO.  The  strike  came  at  a  moment 
when  the  public  was  fed  up  to  the  teeth 
with  the  baseball  players'  strike.  The  postal 
unions  had  Just  won  a  hefty  contract  after 
ominous  warnings  of  a  walkout.  To  many 
Americans  the  controllers'  salaries  seemed 
remarkably  generous.  The  idea  of  a  strike 
against  the  government.  Jeopardizing  safety 
of  air  travel,  was  an  idea  on  which  the  public 
choked.  The  union  woefully  underestimated 
the  determination  of  Ronald  Reagan.  Poll 
and  his  board  felt  certain  the  President  was 
bluffing  In  his  August  3  announcement  that 
controllers  would  find  their  employment  ter- 
minated if  they  failed  to  return  to  work 
in  48  hours.  More  than  anything,  they  over- 
estimated their  own  indlspensabillty.  Time 
magazine  quoted  a  Houston  controller:  "The 
reality  is,  we  are  it.  They  have  to  deal  with 
us."  Leaders  of  PATCO  thought  other  unions, 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  would 
honor  their  picket  lines  and  support  the 
strike.  They  were  wrong.  There  had  been  no 
prior  consultation  with  the  APL-CIO.  As  a 
consequence  the  affronted  chiefs  of  organized 
labor  gave  little  more  than  lip  support  to  the 
PATCO  strike.  The  worst  of  it  was,  the  planes 
kept  flying. 

IT'S  A  KAMIKAZS 

There  was  worse  to  come.  Around  the 
country,  federal  Judges  Imposed  massive  fines 
upon  the  union.  By  August  19,  at  least  eight 
striking  controllers  had  been  Indicted  for 
violation  of  the  federal  law  against  strikes 
by  federal  unions;  criminal  charges  were 
then  pending  against  42  others.  On  August 
13,  John  H.  Fenton,  chief  administrative  law 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority, recommended  outright  decertifica- 
tion of  the  union  for  its  "open,  flagrant, 
willful,  and  intentional"  violation  of  the  no- 
strike  law.  Dozens  of  civil  suits  against  the 
union  were  filed  in  federal  courts.  In  Okla- 
homa City,  where  the  FAA  maintains  its 
training  academy  for  prospective  control- 
lers, upwards  of  sixty  thousand  applications 
poured  in.  The  academy  said  it  could  triple 
its  output  of  trainees  within  one  year.  In 
the  airport  towers  and  en-route  centers, 
supervisors,  non-striking  controllers,  and 
military  controllers  moved  smoothly  into  the 
breach.  The  planes  kept  flying,  though  at  re- 


duced levels,  and  the  whole  aystem  moved 
more  smoothly  than  before.  With  the  mla- 
flts.  dlsgrunts,  grousers,  and  goof-offs  outside 
on  the  picket  lines,  airline  pilots  found  the 
traffic-control  corps  better  than  ever.  The 
controllers  had  struck  a  blow  for  tyranny — 
and  missed. 

Politically  speaking,  Mr.  Reagan  made  no 
miscalculation  at  all.  He  correctly  Judged 
the  public's  resentment  against  strikes  In 
general  and  the  controllers'  threat  In  par- 
ticular. He  found  It  hard  to  go  wrong  in  di- 
rectly confronting  a  small  union,  94  per 
cent  male  and  91.6  per  cent  white — a  union, 
moreover,  that  would  be  striking  in  clear 
violation  of  statutory  law.  court  Injunc- 
tions, and  personal  oaths.  By  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  right  to  strike  in  the 
private  sector,  which  he  specifically  en- 
dorsed, and  a  right  to  strike  In  the  public 
sector,  which  he  specifically  denied,  Mr. 
Reagan  put  himself  on  high  ground. 

The  one  thing  that  might  have  reversed 
the  adversary  positions  would  have  been  an 
airline  disaster  clearly  chargeable  to  con- 
troller error.  No  such  disaster  has  occurred, 
and  as  time  goes  on  the  poaslblUty  of  such 
a  disaster  will  diminish.  In  the  strike's  first 
month,  PATCO  spokesmen  made  dally 
prophecies  of  doom.  They  besieged  the  media 
with  statistics  on  near  misses  reported  to 
the  union,  but  the  FAA  countered  with  its 
own  figures  on  near  misses  in  the  same  pe- 
riod a  year  ago.  The  figures  suggested  that 
nobody's  perfect.  The  controllers'  argument 
was  that  the  supervisors,  military  substi- 
tutes, and  Inexperienced  controllers  who 
were  pressed  into  duty  would  soon  begin  to 
burn  out  from  the  tensions  of  overwork.  The 
blood  of  slain  passengers  would  be  on  Mr. 
Reagan's  hands. 

These  contentions,  earnestly  expressed,  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  controllers'  basic 
complaint— that  their  duties  are  so  physi- 
cally demanding  that  whole  new  pay  scales 
and  retirement  programs  should  be  Insti- 
tuted by  way  of  compensation. 

The  available  evidence  on  this  point  Is 
not  convincing.  No  one  familiar  with  air 
travel  would  deny  that  at  peak  periods  at 
major  towers  and  en-route  centers,  the  con- 
troller's Job  can  be  fearfully  demanding.  In 
December  1978  Dr.  Robert  M.  Rose  published 
a  massive  655-page  study  of  the  health  haz- 
ards observed  over  a  three-year  period  among 
416  male  controllers  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  He  found  a  "significantly  Increased 
prevalence  and  incidence  of  hypertension 
over  comparative  groups."  Within  his  sample, 
135  had  borderline  or  deflnlte  hypertension 
when  the  study  began,  and  another  36  de- 
veloped hypertension  during  the  three  yeara. 
Dr.  Rose  found  no  more  than  a  slight  Increase 
in  peptic  ulcers  over  his  control  group,  and 
though  half  of  his  controllers  had  at  least 
one  psychiatric  problem  during  the  period 
or  the  study,  this  did  not  strike  Dr.  Rose, 
himself  a  psychiatrist,  as  notably  alarming. 

The  Rose  report  did  find  that  among 
the  controllers,  "alcohol  use  was  high."  More 
than  half  the  subjects  were  classified  as 
"heavy  drinkers,"  though  only  four  could  be 
identified  as  out-and-out  alcoholics.  This 
finding  suggests  that  some  of  the  controllers' 
shakes  and  tremors  may  not  be  owing  to 
burnout,  but  rather  to  simple  hangover. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  evaluation  of  the  con- 
trollers' complaint  lies  somewhere  in  the 
middle.  At  the  busiest  Installations,  the 
stress  is  greater  than  in  most  stressful  Jobs, 
but  among  the  16.000  controllers  as  a  group 
the  tensions  are  certainly  not  unique  and 
probably  not  even  unusual.  PATCO  spokes- 
men have  made  much  of  their  contention 
that  89  per  cent  of  the  controllers  never 
make  it  to  retirement  because  they  bum  out 
beforehand  and  become  medically  disquali- 
fied, but  the  statistic  Is  slippery  and  I  can- 
not get  a  handle  on  It. 
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PBIVATX  V.  PUBLIC  STEtKES 

ether  data  In  this  affair  are  as  hard  to  pin 
down.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
strike,  the  conunercial  airlines  suffered  rev- 
enue losses  of  roughly  $200  million.  August 
is  alwajs  their  busiest  month.  The  carriers 
anticipate  that  revenue  losses  of  $10  million 
a  day  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  effect  on  profits,  as  distinguished  from 
revenues.  Is  not  easily  projected.  With  lower 
fuel  and  payroll  costs,  and  with  elimination 
of  some  profitless  routes,  several  of  the  car- 
riers are  in  the  black.  As  of  early  September, 
the  airlines  had  laid  off  13,550  employees,  but 
only  ten  thousand  came  from  a  permanent 
work  force  of  315,000.  The  losses  to  food 
suppliers,  fuel  dealers,  airport  concession- 
aires, and  taxi  and  limousine  services  cannot 
be  reckoned,  but  these  obviously  are  substan- 
tial. No  one  could  tally  up  the  loat  time  and 
business  opportunities  of  delayed  passen- 
gers. The  strike  has  levied  a  heavy  toll  on 
Individuals  and  businesses  alike,  and  If  some 
of  the  damages  awarded  against  PATCO  can 
ever  be  collected,  the  union  will  be  broke. 

"V^et  the  losses  will  be  bearable  If  the  strike 
serves  one  overriding  purpose.  Possibly,  Just 
possibly,  this  affair  may  awaken  both  press 
and  public  to  public-sector  unionism.  Until 
this  moment,  the  effects  of  strikes  by  public 
unions  have  been  limited — teachers  here,  fire- 
men there,  sanitation  workers  somewhere 
else.  It  Is  doubtful  that  many  persons  are 
fully  aware  how  fast  these  unions  have 
grown. 

As  recently  as  1959  only  Wisconsin  had 
enacted  legislation  to  authorize  collective 
bargaining  on  behalf  of  state  employees.  To- 
day at  least  38  states  have  some  type  of  leg- 
islation In  this  field.  In  1959,  public  unions 
claimed  slightly  more  than  one  million  mem- 
bers. By  1978  the  figure  had  grown  to  six 
million.  As  a  percenteige  of  the  governmental 
work  force,  union  members  have  leaped  from 
12  per  cent  to  39  per  cent. 

Periodically  the  federal  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  publishes  data  on 
unionism  at  the  federal  level.  The  most 
recent  report,  as  of  April  21  of  this  year, 
found  that  61  per  cent  (1349.999)  of  Execu- 
ll'-e  Branch  employees  are  represented  by 
unions  holding  exclusive  recognition  rights. 
Scattered  through  59  federal  agencies  are  no 
fewer  than  119  different  unions  and  associa- 
tions. Some  of  them  are  quite  small.  A  union 
In  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  has 
only  25  members,  a  union  In  the  Federal 
E'.eotlon  Commission  only  204  members. 

But  some  of  these  federal  unions  are  quite 
large.  The  OPM  report  finds  190.838  em- 
plovees  in  exclusive  units  at  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  196,768  at  the  Navy,  156,790  In 
Installations  of  the  Air  Force,  and  160.602  in 
various  offices  of  the  'Veterans  Administra- 
tion. The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  reports 
34.742  employees  In  exclusive  units:  4.759  are 
reported  at  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 

Under  existing  federal  law,  federal  em- 
ployees have  substantially  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  employees  In  the  private  sector, 
save  for  the  right  to  strike.  The  public  unions 
can  bargain  collectively,  maintain  grievance 
procedttres,  and  obtain  a  check-off  of  union 
dues.  Some  of  their  contracts,  notably  within 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  contain  provi- 
sions of  Jawdropplng  leniency. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  controllers' 
strike,  a  dozen  labor  spokesmen  came  forth  to 
urge  that  federal  law  be  amended  to  provide 
specifically  for  the  right  to  strike.  Walter 
Shapiro,  an  assistant  to  former  Labor  Secre- 
tary Ray  Marshall  In  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, made  this  same  recommendation  In  a 
thoughtful  and  extensive  review  of  federal 
unionism  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 23.  Writers  of  letters  to  editors  pursued 
the  argument  that  public  workers  and  pri- 
vate worirers  should  have  Identical  rights  un- 
der labor  law.  Are  public  employees  second- 


class  citizens?  IX  not.  then  why  treat  them 
as  such? 

These  arguments  reflect  a  fimdamentai 
misunderstanding.  The  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  are  two  entirely  different  things. 
Their  functions  are  different,  their  composi- 
tion Is  different,  their  sources  of  revenue  are 
different.  It  follows  that  strikes  in  the  two 
sectors  will  also  be  quite  different  things. 

The  function  of  an  automobile  company  or 
a  steel  mill  is  to  make  a  profit  for  the  owners. 
Their  products  are  offered  and  sold  in  the 
competitive  marketplace.  The  owners'  con- 
cern for  what  U  broadly  termed  "the  public 
Interest"  may  be  sincere,  but  It  is  a  secondary 
concern.  They  derive  their  Income,  out  of 
which  the  costs  of  labor  must  be  paid,  from 
the  sale  of  their  goods.  In  the  private  sector, 
failure  to  reach  a  contractual  agreement  has 
a  limited  impact.  If  the  autoworkers  strike 
Ford,  customers  can  look  to  GM  or  Chrysler. 
There  are  options  and  alternatives  available. 
In  the  private  sector,  managers  can  raise  the 
price  of  their  product,  if  that  is  necessary  to 
ward  off  a  threatened  strike,  and  take  the 
risks  of  the  marketplace.  Such  managers  are 
directly  and  Immediately  responsible  for 
whatever  increases  they  agree  to  In  wages 
and  fringe  benefits. 

None  of  this  applies  in  the  public  sector. 
The  government  Is  not  selling  anything.  Its 
entire  concern  Is  public  services.  Its  bosses 
are  all  the  people.  In  the  matter  of  govern- 
mental services,  no  realistic  options  or  alter- 
natives exist,  and  the  Impact  of  a  strike  by  a 
public  union  cannot  be  limited  by  compeU- 
tlon  from  other  providers.  Moreover,  negotia- 
tors for  the  government  are  not  free  agenu. 
To  meet  an  agreed  raise  In  the  wages  of 
teachers  or  firemen  or  police,  public  officials 
must  go  to  their  local  councils  to  raise  the 
revenue,  or  they  must  go  to  the  people  them- 
selves. And  If  the  sovereign  people  refuse  to 
raise  taxes — as  many  localities  refused  In 
Ohio  a  few  years  ago — the  negotiators  have 
no  place  else  to  go.  In  the  negotiations  that 
preceded  the  controllers'  strike,  all  the  FAA 
birgalners  could  offer  was  their  pledge  "to 
prepare  and  support  legislation"  In  Congress 
to  authorize  the  proposed  higher  salaries  and 
Improved  retirement  benefits. 

My  own  thought  la  that  strikes  in  the 
public  sector  should  be  absolutely  forbidden 
at  every  level  of  government.  Such  a  pro- 
hibition should  be  backed  by  strong  sanc- 
tions of  clvU  and  criminal  law.  The  public 
interest  cannot  be  held  hostage  to  the  de- 
mands of  public-employee  unions.  Indeed, 
I  would  go  further  and  abolish  all  the  trap- 
pings of  unions,  bargaining  tinlts,  contracts, 
certification,  elections,  grievance  procedures, 
and  the  like,  and  return  to  the  structure  of 
civil  service  as  It  existed  for  many  yearn. 
Voluntary  associations  of  public  employees 
of  course  should  be  not  only  permitted  but 
also  encouraged;  the  very  best  Secretaries 
and  Assistant  Secretaries — or  city  managers 
or  schools  boards— can  learn  much  from  the 
workers  down  below. 

That  position  on  my  part,  I  know,  la 
politically  unrealistic.  Public  unions  are 
here,  and  barring  some  volcanic  eruption 
of  public  hostUlty  against  them,  they  are 
probably  here  to  stay.  And  because  em- 
ployees of  public  agencies  often  do  have 
sound  reasons  for  dissatisfaction,  some  in- 
novative means  should  be  found  to  give 
them  avenues  of  relief  short  of  a  right  to 
strike.  I  doubt  that  any  kmd  of  binding 
arbitration  Is  the  answer.  In  the  public  sec- 
tor arbitration  would  require  an  abdication 
of  responsibility  that  seems  to  me  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  don't  know  what  the  answer  Is.  but  I  do 
I^now  that  the  problem  and  the  peril  grow 
with  every  passing  year.  We  simply  cannot 
drift  toward  the  chaotic  conditions  that  re- 
cur with  such  appalling  frequency  in  Italy  or 
Prance.  The  power  of  the  public  tmlons  has 


to  b«  ctirbed.  and  the  longer  remedial  mea- 
sures are  postponed,  the  harder  It  wlU  be 
to  Impose  effective  restraints  upon  them. 
Because  the  attention  span  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  so  sbort,  and  because  the 
government's  own  counter-measures  against 
the  controllers  have  proved  so  dramatlcaUy 
successful,  nothing  much  may  come  of  the 
not  Intolerable  disruption  of  air  traffic.  But 
the  striking  controllers  have  done  tbls 
much :  they  have  sovmded  a  warning  of  what 
can  be.  If  the  people  fall  to  heed  that  alarm, 
they  can  expect  more  costly  disruptions  in 
the  years  ahead.  When  the  next  vital  union 
strikes  a  blow  for  tyranny,  the  blow  will 
hurt.* 

BILL  GIANELLI  LOOKS  AT  WATER 
PROJECTS 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  members  of  the 
new  administration  is  the  man  who  has 
become  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army— CivU  Works,  Mr.  WUUam  R. 
Gianelli. 

As  the  man  in  charge  of  the  water 
resources  work  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Mr.  Gianelli  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, which  I  am  proud  to  chair.  I 
have  come  to  respect  his  knowledge  and 
judgment;  he  has  shown  the  capabilities 
to  tackle  a  tough  job. 

RecenUy.  ClvU  Engineering  magazine 
carried  an  article  examining  Mr. 
Gianelli's  role  and  views.  To  acquaint  my 
colleagues  more  fully  with  the  excellent 
job  he  is  doing,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

ENGIinXBINO   US.  WATSa   POUCT 

WUllam  R.  Olanelll.  PASCB.  Is  helping 
shape  Reagan  administration  water  policy 
Here's  what  he  sees  ahead:  cost-recovery 
will  be  essential  to  approval  of  future  water 
projects;  the  "national  economic  interest" 
will  play  a  major  role  In  water  project  ap- 
proval procedures;  those  procedures  will  be 
streamlined.  He's  also  very  enthusiastic 
about  hydropower  projects,  and  thinks  port 
development  will  definitely  be  pushed  In  thU 

de-;ads.  ^„ 

William  Glanelirs  conjectures  will  carry 
considerable  weight.  He  is  the  new  Assistant 
Seiretary  of  the  Army,  and  head  of  a  water 
working  group  that  reports  directly  to  a 
Cabinet  Council  on  Environment  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Sitting  In  Gianelli's  group 
are  the  assistant  secretaries  of  all  water- 
related  federal  agencies.  Thus  he  will  be  a 
powerful  voice  in  the  formulation  of  Reagan 
water  pollcv.  As  to  his  day-to-day  duties. 
Gianelli  Is  overseeing  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  civil  works,  certainly  the  nation's 
largest  water  project  establishment. 

No  high-level  ceremonial  creation,  the 
water  group  has  been  meeting  for  months, 
win  mft'^e  recommendations  to  the  Cabinet 
soon.  Gianelli  runs  through  some  likely  rec- 
ommendations In  an  Interview  with  CE: 

The  grouD  will  recommend  rescission  of 
the  currently- used  "Principles  and  Stand- 
ards." developed  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  that  govern  water  project  assess- 
ment. New  guidelines  will  be  proposed,  and 
Glan'lll  hopes  that  these  can  be  imple- 
mented via  Presidential  Executive  Order  In 
order  to  speed  things  up.  He  also  wants  to 
see  the  procedures  stripped  down  to  the  bone. 

The  new  guidelines,  he  thinks,  will  em- 
phasize, "national  economic  objectives"  In 
evaluating  potential  projects.  This  may  not 
be  an  easy  criterion  to  define;  WRC  wrestled 
for  years  with  this  objective. 

Cost-sharing  and  user-charges  will    den- 
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nltely"  be  part  of  tbe  wftter  projects  that 
get  approved  in  tbe  future.  Along  tbese  lines, 
UlaneUl  points  to  two  new  administration 
blUs  (S.  UUSt.  S.  810),  one  for  de«pwater  poru, 
one  (or  Inland  waterways.  Botb  include  user- 
cbarge/cost  recovery  provisions. 

tuty-two  water  projects  bave  been  lan- 
gulsblng  at  tbe  WRC  offices  awaiting  funds 
lor  that  Carter-backed  review.  OlanelU 
tblnks  tbese  should  go  back  to  tbe  originat- 
ing agency  to  be  "reprlorltlzed,"  tben  sent 
to  tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  lor 
funding.  Tbat  way,  be  adds,  "We  will  get 
Gome  water  projects  starts  this  year." 

Tbe  water  working  group,  adds  GlaneUl, 
win  probably  also  recommend  elimination  of 
the  ladepeudent  review  President  Carter  bad 
asked  for.  The  WRC.  which  would  bave  per- 
formed that  review.  Is  out  of  business.  Con- 
gress repeatedly  refused  to  fund  the  Council 
to  do  tbe  review.  In  any.  case. 

Asked  about  tbe  possibility  of  an  omnibus 
v.-ater  authorization  bill  this  year,  OlanelU 
showed  bis  obvious  determination  to  get  new 
water  starts.  He  says  tbat  "If  there  isn't  one, 
there  will  be  special  authorization  bills." 
The  new  Assistant  Secretary  foresees  greater 
power  on  the  part  of  states  In  selecting  water 
projects.  However,  when  questioned  about 
the  Oomenlcl-Moynlban  bill,  which  would 
take  a  block  grant  approach  to  water  funding, 
OlanelU  stepped  back  and  took  the  larger 
view.  "We  bave  to  be  careful  to  see  that 
regional  water  projects,  or  those  in  the  "na- 
tional Interest."  that  hard-to-deflne  term. 
don't  get  overlooked. 

POST   OEVELOPMENT   CESTAIN 

OlanelU  also  tblnks  there  is  no  question 
that  port  development  projects  will  be  under- 
taken in  this  decade.  We  bave  to  compete 
with  other  nations,  and  make  our  ports  deep- 
er, he  says.  However,  we  have  to  find  new 
ways  to  finance  this.  Ports  will  pay  more  for 
dredging  and  for  disposal  of  dredged  material. 
Costs  wUl  be  high,  but  we  wUl  improve  our 
ports.  As  to  the  current  low  price  for  Irriga- 
tion water.  GianeUi  again  took  a  global  view. 
The  export  of  agricultural  products  is  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  maintaining  our  balance  of 
trade,  be  says. 

Flood  control  projects  are  "not  of  the  high- 
est priority"  with  OlanelU,  who  wants  to  see 
the  Corps  increase  hydropower  activities,  as 
components  of  multi-purpose  water  projects, 
he  cdds.  OlanelU  also  wants  to  get  tbe  Corps 
out  of  the  regulation  business.  The  Corps 
now  has  permit  powers  in  wetlands,  a  regu- 
latory function  that  fell  Into  Its  province  due 
to  Judicial  definitions  of  the  agency's  "nftvl- 
gable  waters "  charge.  He  says  tbe  Corps 
doesn't  belong  In  the  regulatory  area,  and 
what's  more,  he  Isn't  sure  the  Corps  has  the 
"capability  to  evaluate  wetlands."  The  water 
working  group  OlanelU  heads  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  In  the  regulatory  area,  but  will 
provide  Input  to  Vice-President  Bush  about 
the  Corps'  authority  in  wetlands. 

OlanelU's  new  Job  also  Includes  overseeing 
the  phase-out  of  the  U.S.  Involvement  with 
the  Panama  Canal:  he  Is  assigned  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty  with  that  nation,  a  Job  he 
finds  particularly  Intriguing.  He  Is  the  first 
engineer  to  fill  the  Assistant  Secretary  slot 
and  notes  that  "this  administration  may  have 
more  engineering  Input  than  any  previous 
one."  He  also  notes  that  feUow  ASCE  member 
John  Hernandez.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  sits  on  the  wat- 
er working  group.  Hernandez  helps  keep  the 
group  honest  on  water  quality  Issues,  says 
OlanelU,  by  reminding  them  of  the  Interface 
between  water  quantity  and  water  quality 
ft  connection  not  always  taken  In  account 
m  water  policy.  OlanelU  himself  has  spent 
most  of  his  career  In  water  resource  manage- 
ment (water  "quantity"  projects),  but  as  a 
Rockefeller  appointee  sat  on  the  National 
Water  Quality  Commission,  which  helped  Im- 
plement the  landmark  Clean  Water  Act.  92- 
oOO. 


OianeUl  was  the  first  appointee  named  by 
Ronald  Reagan  when  he  was  elected  governor 
of  California,  recalls  OianeUl,  pointing  out 
that  this  was  a  totally  non-political  appoint- 
ment. He  was  named  Director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Water  Resources 
In  1967  and  served  until  1973.  Apparently  he 
did  a  great  Job;  Reagan  remembered  blm  and 
OlanelU  was  called  to  Washington  to  inter- 
view for  several  administrative  Jobs.  He's 
glad  be  got  the  one  be  dld.9 


EYE  ON  THE  FUTURE 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
proposal  to  add  four  additional  num- 
bers to  the  present  ZIP  code  under  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service's  ZIP+4  pro- 
gram. Too  often,  the  story  of  how  far 
we  have  advanced  technologically  which 
makes  his  proposal  even  feasible  has 
been  overlooked.  We,  of  course,  have  re- 
ceived reports  in  oiu-  oversight  hearings 
and  during  discussions  with  the  Postal 
Service  that  the  equipment  will  work  as 
expected. 

Currently,  a  postal  employee  can 
process  1,800  letters  per  hour  under  the 
present  equipment.  With  the  automa- 
tion equipment  associated  with  the 
ZIP +4  proposal  scheduled  to  come  on 
board  at  the  Postal  Service,  that  pro- 
ductivity level  can  be  raised  to  10  000 
letters  per  hour,  in  fact,  I  understand 
that  some  postal  employees  can  process 
up  to  24,000  letters  per  hour  with  this 
new  equipment.  However,  the  Postal 
Service  has  sta.ved  with  the  more  con- 
servative estimate,  which  I  agree  Is  a 
v/ise  policy 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the 
publication  Postal  Life  entitled  "Eve  on 
the  Future"  outlining  how  this  new 
technology  will  a.i]ow  such  major  in- 
creases in  postal  productivity,  in  addi- 
tion, this  article  points  out  how  the 
same  type  of  technology  has  allowed 
^f  t^'"  xr""/  savings  in  the  supermarkets 
of  this  Nation.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  this  inform- 
ative article. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Postal  Life,  July-August  19811 
Eye  on  the  Future 

POSTAL   service 

Because  someone  dreamed  of  finding  a  way 
for  the  blind  to  see.  the  Postal  Service  Is 
today  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution  in  mall 
processing. 

For  centuries,  scientists  have  worked  to 
unravel  the  secrets  of  the  human  eye.  Their 
goal  has  been  the  manufacture  of  a  mechani- 
cal device  that  duplicates  the  eye's  functions. 
And  as  Is  so  often  the  case  with  pure  scien- 
tific research,  the  pursuit  has  paid  off  in  in- 
ventions Incidental  to  the  original  goal. 

The  Inventor  who  took  out  a  patent  in 
1809  on  the  first  optical  scanning  device 
might  have  hoped  It  would  evolve  Into  the 
machine  called  "Ray"  (for  Its  Inventor.  Ray 
Kurzwell)  that  today  reads  the  printed  page 
and  then  voices  aloud  the  words  to  blind 
readers.  But  that  Inventor  never  even 
dreamed  of  the  uses  20th  century  Industry 
would  find  for  optical  scanners. 

Optical  scanners  are  now  commonplace  In 
supermarkets,  where  they  relieve  checkers 
of  the  need  to  read  prices  and  punch  them 
Into  a  cash  register.  In  banks,  insurance  and 
credit  card  companies,  optical  scanners  cap- 
ture data  on  checks  and  invoices.  They  are 
used  In  offices  with  modern  word  processing 


systems,  by  companies  tbat  score  educational 
and  psychological  tedU  students  and  Job 
seeders  lake,  and  by  l'«deral  Express  to  track 
packages.  And  soon  a  new  generation  of  op- 
tical scanners  will  be  used  to  sort  letter  maU 
In  post  oilices  across  tbe  nation. 

Tbe  Postal  Service  will  install  two  kinds 
of  optical  scanning  devices:  optical  character 
readers  (OCRs)  and  bar  code  readers  (BCRs). 
The  OCRs  are  more  sophisticated  and  there- 
fore more  expensive,  so  they  will  be  used 
mostly  to  periorm  tbe  primary  sort  of  tbe 
maU  and  to  prepare  tbe  mall  for  subsequent 
sorting. 

To  understand  how  an  OCR  works,  think 
of  an  electronic  billboard — you  see  them  on 
large  buildings,  where  they  display  tbe  time 
and  temperature,  and  in  stadiums,  where 
they  give  tbe  score  and  short  messages.  Tbe 
numbers  and  letters  you  see  are  formed  by 
lighting  certain  bulbs  on  a  grid  and  keeping 
others  dark.  Your  eye  blends  tbe  dots  of  light 
Into  a  recognizable  pattern. 

The  OCRs  the  Postal  Service  will  use  work 
on  the  same  principle,  except  that  they  con- 
vert the  characters  Into  light  and  dark  spots 
on  an  electronic  grid.  But  that  is  not  all  the 
machine  does. 

The  OCR  Is  programmed  to  translate  the 
numbers  In  the  ZIP  Code  Into  a  correspond- 
ing bar  code.  Tbe  bar  code,  which  Is  sprayed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  envelope,  looks  a  lot 
like  tbe  universal  product  codes  you  see  on 
Items  sold  In  supermarkets,  except  It's  flatter 
and  longer.  It  contains  the  same  Information 
as  the  ZiP  Code,  but  that  Information  Is  now 
in  a  form  a  BCR  can  read  and  analyze. 

BCRs  are  crucial  to  the  automation  of 
postal  operations.  With  these  machine*  and 
tbe  extra  Information  supplied  by  ZIP  +  4, 
automatic  sorting  to  carrier  routes,  business 
firms,  and  post  office  boxes — the  key  to  fur- 
ther increases  In  postal  productivity — be- 
comes feasible. 

The  first  of  the  new  optical  scanning  de- 
vices win  be  Installed  In  postal  facilities  In 
late  1982.  Tbe  plan  Is  to  phase  them  In  over 
a  four-year  period  ending  In  1986. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  phasing 
In  automation  instead  of  doing  It  all  at  once. 
To  begin  with,  this  gives  the  Postal  Service 
flexibility  to  scale  automation  up  cr  down 
In  response  to  experience.  ZIP  plus  4  use 
may  be  higher  or  lower  than  anticipated,  for 
example,  and  flexIbUlty  Is  essential  If  the 
Postal  Service  Is  to  match  deployment  of 
equipment  with  the  use  the  mall  base 
dictates. 

Yet.  more  importantly,  this  approach  lends 
Itself  to  keeping  pace  with  new  technology 
In  tbe  rapidly  developing  field  of  electronics. 
Consider  how  many  more  options  you  get — 
and  for  less  money — If  you  buy  a  calculator 
today  that,  you  could  get  Just  a  few  years 
ago.  This  could  prove  to  be  the  case  with 
optical  scanning  devices,  too. 

The  new  equipment  that  will  be  Installed 
In  post  offices  next  year  will  bring  state-of- 
the-art  technology  to  the  Postal  Service.  But 
that  technology,  though  quite  sophisticated. 
Is  not  entirely  perfect.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  machines  is  much  better 
at  reading  numbers  than  It  Is  at  reading  let- 
ters. (This  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  the 
Postal  Service  expanded  the  ZIP  Code  by 
adding  numbers  Instead  of  creating  a  new 
"alphanumeric"  code  with  both  numbers  and 
letters.) 

Moreover,  today's  optical  scanning  devices 
are  limited  In  their  abUlty  to  read  anything 
handwritten,  including  addresses.  This  sets 
a  celling  on  the  amount  of  mall  that  can  be 
sorted  by  machine.  Still,  an  estimated  32 
billion  of  the  106  bUllon  pieces  of  mall  de- 
livered last  year  would  be  accepted  by  the 
new  machinery. 

One  day  scientists  may  come  up  with 
something  even  better.  They  now  dream  of 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind  by  installing 
R  tiny  television  camera  In  a  glass  eye.  hous- 
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ing  a  miniature  computer  in  an  eye-glass 
frame,  and  hooking  up  the  whole  apparatus 
to  wires  embedded  in  the  brain's  visual 
center.  .  ^^  ^.  _ 

But  we  know  for  sure  that  right  now  the 
marriage  of  optical  scanners  and  ZIP  plus 
4  Is  the  best  technology  avaUable.  With  the 
present  ZIP  Code,  the  optical  scanners  could 
pay  for  themselves  In  five  years.  But  with 
ZIP  plus  4.  the  productivity-gains  will  be  so 
great  the  cost  of  the  machines  Is  likely  to 
be  fully  recovered  In  three  years  or  less. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  optical  scanners 
are  something  the  PosUl  Service  can  no 
longer  afford  to  do  without.  In  the  current 
economic  climate.  Increasing  productivity  Is 
the  name  of  the  only  game  that  makes  prac- 
tical sense  And  productivity  gains  are  the 
key  to  ensuring  the  survival  of  th3  Postal 
Service  as  we  know  it  today. 

SUPERMARKETS 

The  familiar  click  of  cash  register  keys  has 
given  way  to  the  electronic  beep  of  bar  code 
readers  at  all  127  Olant  supermarkets.  And 
the  sound  is  music  to  the  ears  of  customers, 
clerks,  and  store  managers  alike. 

Olant  Pood  Inc..  the  biggest  supermarket 
chain  In  the  Baltlmore-Washlngton-Rlch- 
moj.d  area  and  ranked  number  16  nationally 
by  Fortune  magazine,  first  made  headlines 
six  years  ago  by  pioneering  In  automated 
checkout.  Today,  the  chain  Is  making  head- 
lines by  cutting  prices  and  passing  along  to 
shoppers  the  savings  realized  through  auto- 
mation. "Consumers  tell  us  they  love  it." 
says  Barry  Scher.  director  of  public  affairs 
for  Olant. 

And  so  do  employees,  according  to  Jim 
Lowthers.  special  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Local  400  of  the  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers,  the  largest  local  union  In 
the  country  and  bargaining  agent  for  Olant's 
c'crks.  "Where  we  have  had  automation, 
there  have  been  no  layoffs  and  no  loss  In 
membership."  says  Lowthers.  "In  fact,  busi- 
ness usually  picks  up  and  the  store  winds 
up  with  more  scanners  than  there  were 
registers." 

Business  has  picked  up  In  general  for 
Olant  since  It  Initiated  Its  automation  pro- 
gram In  1975.  More  than  25  stores  have  been 
added  tu  the  chain,  productivity  has  In- 
creased 15  percent,  and  the  size  of  tbe  Olant 
work  force  has  Increased  45  percent. 

The  bar  code  readers  that  are  the  center- 
piece of  Olant's  automation  program  are  first 
cousins  to  the  ones  the  Postal  Service  will 
Install.  At  the  check-out  counter,  a  clerk 
passes  the  part  of  the  package  containing 
the  universal  product  code  over  an  optical 
scanner  protected  by  a  glass  shield.  An  elec- 
tronic beep  sounds  and  the  price — as  well 
as  a  description  of  the  Item — are  displayed 
on  a  screen  handily  located  for  the  shopper. 

Olant's  automation  program  resembles  the 
Postal  Service's  In  another  Important  way: 
It  was  purposely  done  In  stages.  The  com- 
pany tested  It  in  Just  two  stores  at  first.  The 
positive  response  of  customers  and  resulting 
productivity  pains  quickly  made  It  clear  au- 
tomated check-out  was  the  way  to  go,  so 
Olant  picked  up  the  pace  until  It  was  con- 
verting two  stores  every  Monday.  Now  that 
pll  existing  stores  have  been  converted, 
Olant  Is  concentrating  on  building  more — 
all  with  automated  check-out.# 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  have  the  floor  when  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  is  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  acting  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  for  not  more  than  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
that  purpose  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection 
to  that. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesses  today,  It  stand  In  recess  until 
10:30  a.m.,  Tuesday.  September  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN 
SENATORS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow.  Senator 
Math  IAS,  Senator  Hatch,  and  Senator 
Bentsen  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each,  on  a  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  on  Tuesday,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
11:30  a.m.,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 265,  THE  DEBT  LIMIT  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  265, 
the  debt  limit  bill. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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nomination  of  Charles  A.  Bowsher  to 
be  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  in  order  now  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  conflrmatiOTi  vote,  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session,  and  at  that 
point  a  vote  occur  on  the  motion  of  Sen- 
ator Dole  to  table  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

pnurther.  that  if  that  motion  is  agreed 
to.  Immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
tabling  motion  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, there  wiU  be  back-to-back  votes 
Ml  any  amendments  that  are  carried 
over  during  the  debate  on  the  debt  limit 
during  the  session  tomorrow,  preceding 
7  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  any  motion 
to  table  fails  during  that  period  of  back- 
to-back  votes,  the  debate  on  the  motion 
will  then  precede  any  further  rollcall 
votes  ordered  during  the  debate  on  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  tomorrow. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  SenatOT 
said  the  debate  on  the  motion.  I  believe 
he  means  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Pardwi  me.  On  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nominatlcm 
of  Charles  A.  Bowsher,  pursuant  to  that 
agreemoit.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Tuesday.  September  29. 
1981.  at  the  hour  of  7:00  pjn..  the  Sen*te 
go  Into  executive  session  to  conduct  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Bowsher.  to  be  Comptroller  General  <rf 
the  United  States. 

Ordered.  That  on  Tuesday.  September  29. 
1981  following  the  disposition  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  A.  Bowsher.  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session  and  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dols)  to  toble  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  If  the  tabling  mo- 
tion is  agreed  to.  the  Senate  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  vote  back-to-back  on  any 
amendments  that  have  been  carried  over 
during  Tuesday's  debate  on  the  debt  limit 

bUl. 

Ordered  further.  That  In  the  event  the  mo- 
tion to  table  any  amendment  falls,  debate 
continue  on  the  amendment  to  which  the 
motion  to  table  war;  directed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Tuesday.  September  29.  at 
7  p.m.,  the  Senate  go  Into  executive  ses- 
sion to  conduct  a  rrtlcall  vote  on  the 


TEMPORARY  DEBT  LIMIT 
INCREASE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration  of    House    Joint    Resolution 

Mr.  .STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
completes  the  routine  business  that  I 
have  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 
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I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator,  so 
that  we  can  now  arrange  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  to  obtain  Members  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate,  to  allow  the  staff 
an  opportunity  to  notify  whomever  they 
may  have  to  notify  that  they  may  be 
here  for  a  while  this  evening,  and  to 
notify  the  restaurant  personnel  that 
they  must  be  here  and  the  security  peo- 
ple that  they  must  maintain  their  as- 
signments: Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  when  the  Senator  resumes  the  floor, 
he  will  speak  at  length  concerning  the 
debt  limit  bill? 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Can  the  Senator  give 
us  an  estimate  of  time,  or  is  that  inquiry 
too  alarming?  W3  have  to  know  whether 
we  need  one  or  two  shifts.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  Senator  intends  to  speak. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  my  inten- 
tion is  to  speak  during  the  entire  evening 
and.  as  I  say.  I  will  stop  by  10:30  tomor- 
row morning  if  that  is  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate expects  to  resume  its  business  so  that 
the  Senate  can  go  ahead  and  do  that.  I 
expect  I  will  probably  take  all  that  time, 
between  now  and  10:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  expects 
to  be  here  until  10:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing? 
Mr.  PROXMraE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
entered    into    the    unanimous-consent 
order.  But  for  the  Record  for  those  who 
read,  is  it  not  the  order  and  the  under- 
standing that  if  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Armstrong  tomorrow 
evening  fails  then  in  that  event  unlim- 
ited debate  is  open  to  anv  and  all  who 
wish  to  participate  in  debate  on  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  before  any  other  roll- 
call  vote  occurs? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing and  the  intention.  However,  it  is  my 
interpretation  of  that  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  when  the  Armstrong 
amendment  is  disposed  of,  the  other 
votes  will  be  in  order.  Those  that  were 
carried  over  during  the  session  tomorrow 
would  then  be  in  order  when  the  Arm- 
strong motion  is  disposed  of.  however 
that  mav  occur. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  to  that' 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  But.  it  is 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  disposition 
of  that  amendment  if  the  motion  to  table 
fails  as  long  as  Senators  wish  to  debate 
that  amendment.  I  said  it  is  also  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  disposition  of  the 
Armstrong  amendment  tomorrow  eve- 
ning if  the  tabling  motion  falls  as  long 
as  Senators  wish  to  debate  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  It  is  my 
understanding,  of  course,  that  a  subse- 
quent motion  to  table  would  be  in  order 
I  assume 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  tabling 
motions  fails. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Intervening  business 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  have 
to  be  pretty  subsequent  because  it  could 
not  come  immediately  once  the  motion 


to  table  falls.  If  It  falls,  another  motion 
to  table  would  not  be  in  order  on  the 
same  amendment  until  the  passage. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Two  days. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  reasonable 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  state  to  the  Sen- 
ators that  is  the  intention  that  if  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Armstrong  amendment 
fails,  the  matter  then  would  t>e  open  to 
debate  and  until  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  imderstands  could  Involve  a 
series  of  options,  the  other  votes  carried 
over  during  the  session  would  not  take 
place. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  sufficiently  clear  now,  I  think,  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  state  that  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
long  endeavor  he  has  undertaken,  and 
we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  obtain  an 
understanding  Member  to  preside  over 
the  Senate  during  his  comments  to  the 
Senate  this  evening. 

Is  it  the  order  of  the  Senate  that  when 
the  Senator  completes  his  statement,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  sure  I  put  it 
precisely  like  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  should  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  complete  his  state- 
ment prior  to  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  making  that  request  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  making  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry?  Maybe  I  do  not  need 
it.  It  is  my  understanding,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated,  that  he  will  relinquish 
the  floor  at  10:30  a.m.  to  proceed  with 
the  regular  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, that  is  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  realize  the  inconvenience  and  dif- 
ficulty this  puts  members  of  the  staff 
and  the  Presiding  Officers  who  will  pre- 
side here,  but  as  I  say,  I  just  feel  I  have 
no  alternative.  I  think  this  is  an  enor- 
mously important  time  in  our  history 
and  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance that  our  clear  responsibility— I  put 
it  that  way — that  we  go  into  painstaking 
detail  on  increasing  the  debt  limit  above 
a  trillion  dollars. 

It  would  for  the  first  time  provide  for 
a  trillion  dollar  national  debt,  a  trillion 
dollars.  I  am  sure  that  when  we  exceeded 
a  billion  dollars  in  World  War  I.  there 
was  probably  no  one  who  felt  that  this 
country  would  ever  have  a  trillion  dollar 
national  debt. 

So  I  wonder  what  is  next.  Are  we 
going  to  go  to  a  quadrillion?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  know  a  quadrillion  is  a  thou- 
sand trillion. 

I  have  on  my  wall  in  my  office  a  state- 


ment from  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  House,  Chairman  Mahon 
of  Texas,  who  after  many  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
fighting  against  excessive  spending, 
pleaded  with  his  colleagues.  He  said, 
"Please  do  not  let  the  national  debt  go 
to  a  googol."  A  googol  Is  1  with  100  zeros 
after  it.  Before  that  you  get  to  a  quintil- 
lion,  we  go  to  a  sixtillion,  then  a  septil- 
lion,  and  so  forth.  A  googol  is  a  term 
that  Is  used  with  respect  to  measuring 
distances  in  outer  space. 

And  obviously  we  are  moving  into  a 
situation  where  we  are  simply  letting  the 
national  debt  get  out  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  proceed  to  act  on  this  bill 
without  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
tragic  development  doing  our  very  best 
to  stop  it. 

For  that  reason  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  the  national 
debt  to  $995  billion.  My  amendment 
would  provide  a  bare  $10  billion  increase 
above  the  present  $985  billion  limit.  It 
would,  in  effect,  for  all  practical  purpose, 
mandate  a  balanced  budget  forthwith. 
It  would  put  this  Federal  Government  on 
a  cash  basis.  We  would  have  the  pay  for 
what  we  spend  now  out  of  what  we  raise 
now. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do;  because  I  think 
some  would  feel  that  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  limiting  our  national  debt  so 
preclpitiously  and  with  such  finality  and 
decisiveness,  this  kind  of  a  limit  would 
mandate  tremendous  reductions  in  some 
of  our  critical  programs.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  mandate  an  immediate 
$60  or  $70  billion  spending  reduction.  I 
concede  it  does,  indeed,  put  heavy  pres- 
sure on  reducing  spending.  Congress 
would,  if  it  passes  this  amendment,  con- 
front two  very  painful  options.  First,  we 
could  indeed  cut  spending  by  $60  billion 
or  $70  billion  or  more  and  that  reduction 
would  undoubtedly  require  the  reduction 
in  some  entitlement  programs.  We  would 
have  to  act  fast  and  decisively  if  we  chose 
that  course.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  did 
not  make  any  of  those  cuts,  we  would 
have  to  impose  a  sharp  tax  increase. 
Again  we  would  have  to  act  with  great 
rapidity.  We  could  impose  that  tax  in- 
crease primarily  on  consumption  and 
leave  much  of  our  savings  and  consump- 
tion investment  incentives  intact  or  we 
could  follow  any  other  courses  of  taxa- 
tion that  would  raise  what  we  need  to 
match  spending. 

I  suppose  our  most  likely  course  would 
be  both  to  cut  spending  and  to  increase 
some  taxes. 

In  other  words,  we  would  do  plenty  of 
both  of  the  painful  and  unpopuiat  op- 
tions. But  we  would  balance  the  budget 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  leaves 
such  a  painful  dilemma  for  Congress, 
why  pass  it?  Why?  Here  is  why:  It  con- 
stitutes the  only  practical  way  to  bring 
down  interest  rates  and  provide  a  credi- 
ble basis  for  fighting  inflation. 

Members  of  this  body  know  what  high 
interest  rates  are  doing  to  homebuilders. 
auto  dealers,  farmers,  and  literally  mil- 
lions of  small  businessmen.  We  have  had 
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speeches  on  this  floor.  We  have  had 
scores  of  speeches.  Maybe  we  had  100 
speeches  bemoaning  the  effect  that  the 
high  interest  rates  are  having  on  our 
small  business  community.  Those  are 
good  speeches  and  they  are  absolutely 
right. 

I  was  home  throughout  the  month  of 
August  and  I  talked  to  many  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  homebuilders,  and 
they  were  suffering.  In  fact  literally  eco- 
nomically they  were  dying.  They  were 
going  out  of  business  very  rapidly.  There 
is  no  way  that  a  homebuilder  in  Wiscon- 
sin or  in  any  other  State,  California,  you 
name  the  State,  there  is  no  way  that  a 
homebuilder  can  continue  to  operate  if 
mortgage  interest  rates  stay  at  17  or  18 
percent  for  very  long  and.  of  course,  al- 
ready, as  I  say,  they  are  falling  by  the 
wayside.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
highly  competent  homebuilders.  These 
are  not  marginal  people.  They  are  not 
inefficient.  Incompetent.  These  are  people 
who  have  been  in  the  business  for  years 
and  years  and  years  and  they  have  done 
fine  work  and  they  have  had  profitable 
vears. 

But  now  there  is  no  way  they  can 
continue. 

We  are  losing,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
process  some  of  the  most  efficient  home- 
builders and  managers  in  the  business. 
If  housing  does  come  back — and  I  am 
sure  one  way  or  another  somehow,  some- 
day, it  will — we  will  have  destroyed  much 
of  our  capacity  to  build  homes  efficiently 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost  because  of  the 
tragic  effect  of  these  high  interest  rates. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  country  today, 
no  issue  bums  more  deeply  than  the 
cruel,  destructive  effect  of  high  interest 
rates.  So  what  do  we  do  about  them? 
There  have  been  some  suggestions  on  the 
floor,  there  was  one  amendment  that  we 
have  the  President  talk  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We  have 
had  others  who  propose  that  we  have 
Members  of  the  Congress  ride  herd  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  am  going  to  point 
out  later.  I  have  been  on  the  Banking 
Committee  longer  than  any  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  on  it  for  more 
than  24  years.  I  suppose  I  have  heard  as 
many  witnesses  speak  about  monetary 
policy  and  high  interest  rates  as  anybody 
in  this  tody.  I  have  been  chairman  of 
that  committee  for  6  years.  And  I  can  tell 
you  right  now  there  is  nothing,  nothing 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  do  to  hold 
down  interest  rates  if  Congress  continues 
to  have  deficit  after  deficit. 

If  we  really  want  to  do  something  for 
the  small  businessmen  in  this  country 
end  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  home- 
builders and  auto  dealers,  the  one  action 
we  can  take  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
here,  which  is  to  vote  for  a  balanced 
budget.  And  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  get  to  a  balanced  budget  is  by  putting 
a  limit  on  the  debt  so  it  is  necessary  for 
Congress  either  to  raise  money  or  to  cut 
spending  or  to  do  both  and  to  bring  the 
fiscal  policy  back  into  balance. 

The  reason  why  this  is  so  important  is 
that  unless  we  yank  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  credit  markets,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  enormous  borrowing 


is  Just  absolutely  certain  to  drive  inter- 
est rates  through  the  roof. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Federal 
Government  ate  up  a  fat  one-third  of  all 
the  new  savings  in  this  coimtry.  Think  of 
that.  Of  all  the  dollars  that  were  saved, 
the  Federal  Government  used  up  a  third 
of  it.  No  wonder  the  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  homebuilders  and  for  auto  deal- 
ers. No  wonder  the  municipalities  are  in 
such  a  tragic  shape.  We  had  hearings  to- 
day before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  the  tragic  situation  in  the  munici- 
pal bond  market.  Communities  cannot 
build  schools  or  hospitals  because  they 
simply  cannot  raise  the  money.  This  is  a 
real  interest  rate  crisis. 

As  I  say,  I  have  listened  to  argument 
after  argument,  and  the  only  argument 
that  makes  sense,  the  only  course  that 
makes  sense,  is  to  balance  the  budget. 

Now  President  Reagan  is  trying  to  cut 
spending  and  has  proposed  some  meas- 
ures that  would  help  a  little.  Those  meas- 
ures would  still  leave,  at  least  according 
to  his  figures,  a  $42  billion  deficit  for 
this  coming  year.  And  I  think  you  will 
find  almost  no  economists  outside  the 
administration  itself  who  believes  that 
we  will  balance  the  budget  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  following  the  policies  we 
follow  now. 

Indeed,  this  bill  that  is  before  us  now, 
the  debt  limit  that  came  out  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  we  now  face,  that 
bill  would  increase  the  debt  limit  to  $1.79 
trillion.  It  would  increase  it  by  $94  bil- 
lion. It  expires  in  September,  at  the  end 
of  September  1982;  in  other  words,  pre- 
cisely a  year  from  now.  The  assumption 
is  that  we  might  have  a  deficit  during 
that  time  of  $94  billion.  No  wonder  the 
investors  are  acting  as  they  are. 

So,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  yank  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  huge 
one-third  of  all  new  savings  that  it  is 
taking,  we  are  not  going  to  bring  inter- 
est rates  down.  Seventeen  percent  of  that 
33' 3  or  34  percent  that  the  Government 
took  was  taken  from  the  private  sector 
to  fund  the  deficit  and  another  17  per- 
cent to  fund  the  Federal  Government's 
off-budget  borrowing. 

Now,  if  we  had  balanced  the  budget 
and  if  we  had  not  increased  our  federally 
sponsored  off -budget  borrowing,  the  pri- 
vate sector's  share  of  new  savings  would 
have  risen  from  67  to  100  percent,  or  by 
a  full  one-half.  Those  additional  billions 
would  have  helped  homebuilders  and 
auto  dealers  and  other  small  business- 
men to  borrow  money  at  far  lower  rates. 
There  would  have  been  more  money 
available.  There  would  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  homes 
built.  And  for  every  home  built,  there  su-e 
2  man-years  of  work.  In  other  words,  if 
we  could  have  another  million  housing 
starts  we  could  have  2  million  jobs. 

We  would  have  been  able  to  sell.  I 
think,  millions  more  automobiles  than 
we  will  sell  this  year.  And,  of  course,  that 
also  would  have  created  far  more  jobs. 
Farmers  would  have  been  able  to  buy 
equipment  that  they  are  not  able  to  buy 
now.  and  that  would  have  put  people  to 
work. 

We  would  have  a  more  productive  so- 
ciety. We  would  have  had  an  economy  in 


which  there  are  far  more  taxpayers  than 
there  are  because  people  would  not  be 
unemployed  and  would  be  working. 

Mr.  President,  there  just  is  not  any 
other  action  we  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment can  take  that  would  have  any  sig- 
nificant and  lasting  effect  In  bringing 
interest  rates  down. 

Ask  Paul  Volcker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Ask  Arthur  Bums, 
whom  all  of  us  esteem.  He  is  now  the 
Ambassador  to  Germany.  He  served,  as 
we  know,  for  many,  many  years  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Ar- 
thur Bums  has  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee many  times.  I  am  sure  that  Ar- 
thur Bums  would  say.  as  he  said  so  often 
to  our  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to 
our  Banking  Committee  over  and  over 
again  through  the  years,  that  you  simply 
must  have  a  fiscal  policy  that  is  respon- 
sible; you  must  cut  down  this  borrowing; 
you  must  reduce  spending.  That  was  his 
message. 

Or  William  Miller  or  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin.  I  think  William  McChesney 
Martin  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  longer  than  any- 
body else  in  our  history;  a  highly  re- 
spected man  appointed  by  President 
Harry  Truman.  And  Martin,  like  all 
these  men,  wanted  low  interest  rates. 

They  do  not  want  high  interest  rates. 
When  there  are  high  interest  rates,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  the  villains. 
They  want  low  interest  rates  and  they 
will  do  whatever  they  can  to  achieve  low 
interest  rates  that  is  responsible. 

Martin  insisted  over  said  over  again 
that  the  one  wav  you  can  get  interest 
rates  down  and  keep  them  down  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy,  a  balanced 
budget. 

These  men  know  financial  markets. 
They  have  devoted  lifetimes  to  studying 
interest  rates.  They  are  brilliant.  Thev 
were  very,  very  well  staffed.  They  worked 
with  as  competent  an  agency  as  we  have 
here  in  Washington,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  a  fine  Federal  Reserve  staff. 
They  had  many  years  at  the  seat  of 
power  in  this  country  and  they  unani- 
mously agreed  that  until  Congress  brings 
its  fiscal  policy  into  line,  and  begins  to 
run  surpluses  instead  of  deficits,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  no  alternative  ex- 
cept to  feed  the  fires  of  Inflation  by  buy- 
ing up  the  deficit. 

If  you  do  not  do  that,  if  they  follow 
the  policy  Mr.  Volcker  has  followed, 
which  as  far  as  infiation  is  concerned  I 
think  is  the  right  policy,  you  have  in- 
terest rates  going  right  through  the  roof. 
Of  course,  if  you  follow  the  other 
policy  of  buying  up  much  of  the  national 
debt  to  moderate,  temporarilv.  the  rise  in 
interest  rates,  you  feed  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion in  a  clear  way.  There  Is  no  question 
that  you  have  more  money  In  the  econ- 
omy, more  credit  in  the  economy,  and  it 
bids  up  prices. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  slow  down  the 
rate  of  increase  and  the  supply  of  credit 
and  in  the  process  let  this  continuing 
massive  debt  and  continuing  massive 
deficits  keep  them  from  feeding  infla- 
tion, but  in  doing  so  we  crowd  out  Amer- 
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lean  consumers'  Interests  which  are 
pushing  interest  rates  out  of  sight.  This 
Is  why  we  should  pass  the  amendment  I 
am  offering,  slamming  the  door  on  the 
national  debt  short  of  $1  trillion.  The  one 
clear  action  we  can  take  to  hold  down 
Interest  rates  is  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  even  more 
compelling  reason  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment. Every  Senator  knows  in  his  heart 
that  we  cannot  and  will  not  have  a  credi- 
ble anti-inflation  program  until  we  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  believe 
it. 

There  are  a  few  people  who  disag;-ee 
with  that,  who  say  that  somehow  we  can 
get  inflation  under  control  and  still  have 
big  deficits.  Maybe  they  are  right.  But  as 
I  will  point  out  a  little  later,  perhaps  the 
most  important  element  in  our  economy 
is  the  psychological  element,  what  peo- 
ple believe.  They  act  on  what  they  be- 
lieve. Labor  leaders  and  labor  members 
will  strike  because  they  believe  you  have 
inflation  and  they  have  to  maintain  their 
income,  their  wages,  because  if  they  do 
not  inflation  will  eat  up  what  they  re- 
ceive. So  they  insist  on  getting  higher 
pay.  Businessmen,  to  protect  themselves, 
increase  their  prices  because  they  antici- 
pate prices  are  going  up.  That  is  what 
they  believe. 

So  the  belief,  and  it  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  in  our  society — we  all 
know  that — the  belief  that  our  people 
have  that  an  unbalanced  budget  and 
huge  deficit  drive  up  prices,  is  a  self- 
fulfllling  conviction.  It  is  something  that 
is  there.  It  is  too  bad  we  cannot  eliminate 
it.  but  we  cannot.  People  are  going  to  act 
on  that  basis.  That  is  why  at  the  heart, 
as  I  will  point  out  shortly,  or  any  anti- 
inflationary  policy  you  must  have  a 
balanced,  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

After  all  the  bitter  disappointments 
following  promises  of  President  after 
President  to  balance  the  budget,  after  all 
the  proposals  to  balance  the  budget  by 
constitutional  amendment,  the  people  of 
this  country  simply  do  not  believe  their 
Government  ofiBcials  when  Government 
ofBcials  talk  about  balancing  the  budget 
any  more.  No  wonder.  They  talk  about  it 
and  it  does  not  happen.  They  talk  about 
it  and  then  they  look  at  the  flrares,  they 
look  at  the  proposals  that  are  made,  they 
see  how  Congress  hsis  operated,  and, 
frankly,  how  Presidents  have  operated, 
too,  and  they  simply  do  not  believe  it. 

As  I  am  going  to  point  out  shortly, 
some  people  blame  Wall  Street.  Actually, 
of  course.  Wall  Street  is  simply  a  reflec- 
tion of  literally  millions  of  investors, 
whether  they  live  in  rural  South  Dakota 
or  whether  they  live  in  rural  Wisconsin, 
in  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  or  wherever 
they  live  in  our  great  country.  Those  are 
the  people  who  determine  what  interest 
rates  are.  Wall  Street  does  not.  Wall 
Street  is  just  a  center  where  they  take 
orders  and  put  the  orders  into  effect. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  simply  do 
not  believe  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  hold 
inflation  under  control  or  hold  in- 
terest rates  down  for  any  length  of  time 
because  they  look  at  what  we  have  done, 
they  look  at  what  we  are  doing  now,  to- 
night: they  look  at  the  bUl  that  is  before 
us  to  provide  for  a  $94  billion  increase 


within  the  next  year  in  the  debt  limit, 
and  they  vote  with  their  purses,  they  vote 
with  their  wallets,  with  the  pocketbooka. 
They  act  by  simply  not  buying  long-term 
bonds.  They  will  not  take  mortgages. 
They  will  not  make  loans  that  are  for 
any  period.  Even  on  short-term  loans 
they  insist  on  high  interest  rates  because 
that  Is  what  they  believe. 

The  one  action  this  Congress  could 
take,  the  one  action  the  Senate  could 
take,  would  be  to  cut  the  debt  limit  below 
$1  trillion  and  say  it  Is  not  going  to  go 
over  that.  If  we  did  that,  this  would  be 
a  most  dramatic  kind  of  a  signal  to  In- 
vestors all  over  this  country  that  at  long 
last  we  had  a  Congress  that  meant  bus- 
iness: at  long  last  we  had  a  Congress  that 
was  determined  to  have  a  flscal  policy 
that  was  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  most  Ameri- 
cans simply  do  not  believe,  or  most  in- 
vestors— and  we  can  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  bond  and  stock  market — 
officials  who  tell  them  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  balance  the  budget  and  every- 
thing will  be  all  right,  that  inflation  is 
getting  under  control.  And  they  are 
right. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  nature  of 
this  inflation. 

Before  I  go  fiu-ther,  and  I  want  to  go 
into  some  detail  on  the  nature  of  this 
inflation,  I  want  to  read  from  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  articles  I  have 
read  in  a  long  time  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 26,  1980,  almost  a  year  ago.  It  is 
an  article  by  one  of  the  flnest  economic 
commentators  in  this  country,  Leonard 
Silk.  Leonard  Silk  is  not  only  a  brilliant 
writer,  but  he  is  really  a  brilliant  and 
insightful  economist.  He,  as  you  know, 
is  not  a  liberal.  In  fact,  he  is  anything 
but.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman.  He  has 
believed  for  years  and  advocated  aggres- 
sive and  compassionate  Government. 

Here  is  what  Leonard  Silk  wrote  on 
November  26,  1980,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Finding  A  Quick  End  To  Inflation."  a 
few  days  after  President  Reagan  was 
elected  but  before  he  took  ofiBce: 

The  most  serious  economic  problem  facing 
the  Reagan  administration  Is  how  to  stop 
an  Inflation  that,  after  a  decade  and  a  half. 
Is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  system  It  seems 
to  run  on  Its  own  momentum — and  how 
to  stop  It  In  a  way  that  will  not  cost  mil- 
lions of  Jobs  and  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  lost  production,  as  many  econ- 
omists fear.  Recent  efforts  In  Britain  to  stop 
Inflation  suddenly  by  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy  have  Intensified  such  fears  by  raising 
unemployment  to  Its  highest  level  sir.ce  the 
1930s. 

Has  a  major  Inflation  ever  been  stopped 
In  Its  tracks  except  by  a  depression?  A  young 
group  of  American  economists,  the  so-called 
rational  expectations  school,  contends  that 
Inflation  has  been  and  can  again  be  stopped 
quickly,  and  without  much  pain,  If  the  pub- 
lic can  be  convinced  that  the  Oovemment 
has  a  workable  flscal  and  monetary  plan 
to  stop  It.  Until  now.  members  of  this  school 
contend,  people  have  rationally  expected  In- 
flation to  continue,  and  thus  have  raised 
their  prices,  wages,  rents  or  Interest  rates 
to  stay  even  with  or  ahead  of  It. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  getting  people 
to  perform  rationally.  They  are  per- 
forming rationally.  They  perceive  that 
we  are  going  to  have  inflation  for  some 


time  to  come  so  they  act  as  if  we  are 
going  to  have  inflation  for  some  time  to 
come.  What  they  are  doing  is  very  logi- 
cal. Any  prudent  investor  would  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  proceeds  to 
say:  . 

In  a  study  titled  "The  Ends  of  Four  Big 
Inflations,"  prepared  for  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research,  Thomas  J.  Sar- 
gent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minne- 
apolis and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
Is  a  leading  member  of  the  rational  expecta- 
tions group,  contends  that  the  hyperinfla- 
tions In  Germany,  Austria,  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary were  quickly  ended  after  World  War  I 
by  Government  policies  that  changed  the 
public's  rational  expectations. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
inflation  was  probably  the  toughest  test 
of  economic  policy  that  we  have  ever 
had.  As  I  am  going  to  point  out  in  a  min- 
ute, it  makes  our  inflation,  grim  as  it  is. 
really  pale  by  comparison.  Yet  they  were 
able  to  take  care  of  that  inflation.  Let 
me  describe  how  it  happened. 

As  Leonard  Silk  writes: 

The  German  hyperinflation  was  the  moat 
spectacular  case.  It  took  a  long  time  for  It 
to  build  to  hurricane  force.  Prom  an  early 
1914  base  of  100,  the  German  wholesale  price 
Index  had  reached  234  when  the  war  ended 
in  November  1918. 

That  was  not  bad.  That  was  a  doubling 
of  the  price  level  in  4  years,  during  a  weo* 
which,  of  course,  devastated  Germany. 

A  combination  of  blunders,  including  huge 
reparation  demands  by  the  Allies,  deep  de- 
ficits Incurred  by  the  socialists  In  Ger- 
many, the  Invasion  of  the  Ruhr  by  the 
French,  and  the  outpouring  of  funds  by  the 
German  Government  to  support  the  unem- 
ployed, drove  the  German  Inflation  ever 
higher. 

Now,  hold  on  to  your  hats,  because 
what  Mr.  Silk  points  out,  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  most  shocking  revelations  I  have 
ever  heard. 

By  December  1921,  the  wholesale  price  In- 
dex had  reached  3,490. 

Remember,  during  the  war.  It  had  only 
gone  up  to  234. 

One  year  later  It  hit  147,480,  and  then 
really  took  off.  In  June  1923,  the  wholesale 
price  Index  reached  1.938,600;  In  September. 
2.394.889.300.  And  In  December  1923,  the  In- 
dex  reached   126.160.000,000.000. 

In  other  words,  it  was  126  trillion  per- 
cent higher  than  it  had  been  before 
World  War  I. 

Those  figures  are  so  astonishing  and 
appalling,  in  order  to  appreciate  what 
they  did  to  the  German  economy,  you 
have  to  go  back  and  recall.  In  other 
words,  for  people  to  have  purchasing 
power  that  they  could  use,  they  were 
paid  not  once  a  month  or  once  a  week 
or  once  a  day.  They  were  paid  three 
times  a  day,  because  the  value  of  what 
they  got  would  decline  during  the  day. 

In  other  words,  to  buy  a  few  groceries, 
it  was  necessary  for  a  German  hausfrau 
to  go  to  the  market  with  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  currency  to  buy  a  little  bread 
and  a  little  cheese,  a  little  milk,  enough 
to  keep  her  family  alive;  126  trUlion  per- 
cent. That  was  the  German  inflation  In 
1923.  Here  is  my  point,  Mr.  President. 
As  Leonard  Silk  points  out: 
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ArtontahUigly.  tl»f.  *>»«»^t>»«  ^*^ 
•toDped.  In  the  tMt  "U  month*  of  1M4  th« 
Oenmn  wholeMl*  prlc*  Index  lUttenwl  out. 
and  even  cMne  down  graduaUy.  By  June 
1924,  the  index  had  dropped  by  8  percent, 
although  It  waa  atUl  at  the  MtronomlcaUy 
high  level  of  116,900,000.000,000. 

It  is  fascinating  as  to  how  the  infla- 
tion was  stopped  and  prices  began  to 
decline.  What  stopped  the  inflation  was 
a  credible  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcy 
that  had  been  decreed  wi  October  15. 
1923.  In  other  words,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment did  it  because  they  adopted  a 
credible  flscal  policy  that  people  would 
believe. 

What  stopped  the  inflation  wu  a  credible 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  that  had  been 
decreed  on  Oct.  16,  1923.  A  new  Oennan 
mark  waa  aubetltuted  for  the  old  one  with 
the  new  "Rentenmark"  equal  to  1  trillion 
old  mark*.  The  old  mark,  which  by  Decem- 
ber had  fallen  to  a  value  of  .000000000022  of 
a  United  SUtes  cent,  waa  now  declared  to 
be  worth  22  cents,  and  It  stayed  close  to  that 
value. 

What  stopped  the  inflation? 

But  what  stopped  the  inflation  In  Ito 
tracks  was  not  the  psychological  effect  at 
the  Issuance  of  the  new  mark;  It  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  monetary  Institu- 
tion, the  Rentenbank,  to  take  over  the 
function  of  Issuing  notes  of  the  German 
central  bank,  the  Relcbsbank.  The  decree 
creating  the  new  institution  also  set  a  limit 
both  on  the  total  volume  of  new  marks  that 
could  be  Issued— 3JM,000,0OO— and  the 
maximum  amount  that  could  be  Issued  to 
the  Oovemment — 1,200,000,000  marks.  This 
stringent  limit  was  Imposed  on  a  Govern- 
ment that  had  been  financing  vlrtuaUy  all 
Its  debt  by  Issuing  notes  rather  than  by 
collecting  taxes. 

In  other  words,  that  inflation  had  been 
fed  by  government,  which  was  doing  very 
much  what  our  Government  is  doing, 
but  doing  it,  of  course,  on  a  much  bigger 
scale.  We  collect  taxes,  but  we  issue  a 
lot  mere  debt  than  our  revenue  which 
comes  in.  They  had  been  doing  this  on  a 
major  scale. 

Now.  at  long  last,  what  did  they  do  in 
Germany  to  stop  inflation?  They  bal- 
anced the  budget.  Here  is  how  they  did 
it: 

When  In  December  1923  the  Rentenbank 
pledged  that  It  would  respect  those  limits 
absolutely,  three  things  happened,  as  Mr. 
Sargent  says,  "abruptly  and  simultane- 
ously": Government  borrowing  from  the 
central  bank  stopped;  the  Government 
budget  was  brought  Into  balance  and  the 
Inflation  stopped. 

TtieX  horrendous  Inflation,  bigger  than 
anything  we  have  seen,  was  stopped  in 
its  tracks,  stopped  cold,  and  prices 
started  to  decline  and  the  budget  was 
brought  into  balance  because  people  be- 
lieved the  government  meant  what  they 
said. 

The  Government  stopped  creating  un- 
backed flat  money.  Instead,  the  German 
money  was  now  largely  backed  by  discounted 
commercial  bills;  thus  the  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem of  promises  and  claims  behind  the  cen- 
trnl  bank's  liabilities  was  changed. 

Now  comes  the  painful  part  of  what 
the  German  Government  did: 

To  balance  the  budget,  the  Government 
slashed  payrolls.  For  Instance,  the  state- 
owned   railroads  dismissed   180.000  workers. 


Germany,  of  course,  was  a  far  smaller 
country,  especially  after  World  I.  than 
this  country.  One  hundred  eighty  thou- 
sand woriiers  being  dismissed  was  like 
our  having  off  over  a  million  workers. 

The  postal  administration  dropped  65.000 
workers. 

And.  perhaps  most  Important,  at  the  end 
of  1923  the  Allies  agreed  to  halt  German 
reparation  payments  temporarily,  and  the 
Dawes  Agreement  gave  Germany  a  more 
manageable  repayment  schedule. 

As  German  Inflation  flattened  out  and  the 
mark  stabilized,  output  and  employment 
rose  gradually  and  unemployment  declined. 
While  1924  was  not  a  good  year  for  German 
Industry,  as  Mr.  Sargent  observes.  It  was  a 
lot  better  than  1923. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  message  we 
ought  to  get  across.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  see:  This  did  not  increase  Job- 
lessness; it  put  people  to  work.  That  is 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  that 
whole  process — with  the  Government 
laying  people  off,  with  the  Government 
balancing  its  budget  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  time,  with  the  Government 
stopping  this  borrowing,  unemployment 
did  not  increase.  Unemployment  actu- 
ally declined. 

The  actions  that  halted  the  hyperinfla- 
tions In  Austria,  Poland  and  Hungary  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  taken  In  Ger- 
many. All  four  hyperinflations  were  stopped 
without  serious  damage  to  production  or 
employment. 

Mr.  Sargent  observes  that  because  these 
Inflations  were  so  extreme  many  people  do 
not  beUeve  that  they  have  contemporary 
relevance. 

But  he  contends  that  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause those  Inflations  were  so  extreme  that 
they  do  have  relevance.  How  do  the  lessons 
of  the  ending  of  hyperinflation  after  World 
War  I  bear  upon  the  problems  facing  the 
Reagan  administration? 

They  bear  very  relevantly,  as  I  am 
going  to  show  a  little  later. 

Mr.  President,  this  inflation  we  are  in 
now  is  unlike  any  inflation  this  country 
has  even  seen  before.  In  the  flrst  place, 
it  is  by  far  the  longest  inflation  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  has  been  a  steady,  re- 
lentless inflation  since  1937. 

Furthermore,  we  have  never  had  In- 
flation that  lasted  more  than  a  rela- 
tively few  years.  In  fact,  almost  all  our 
serious  inflations  occuiyed  in  wartime — 
the  Revolutionary  War.  the  Civil  War, 
World  War  I,  and  so  forth.  It  would  last 
during  the  war,  and  prices  would  drop 
sharply  after  the  war.  I  will  discuss  that 
in  a  moment.  But  this  inflation  has  per- 
sisted since  1939. 

Also,  we  have  endured  by  far  the  most 
explosive  increase  in  prices  in  our  his- 
tory. Since  1939,  wholesale  prices  have 
risen  not  by  50  percent  or  100  percent  or 
200  percent  but  by  a  smashing  600  per- 
cent. We  have  no  precedent  in  American 
history  that  can  begin  to  approach  our 
present  inflation  in  duration  or  intensity. 

In  fact,  all  our  previous  major  price 
increases,  as  I  say,  have  occurred  in  war- 
time, with  the  prices  falling  as  sharply 
after  the  war  as  they  rose  during  the 
war.  But  in  this  inflation  we  are  in  now, 
we  have  something  different.  It  started 
in  1939  and  proceeded  all  during  World 
War  n  and  after  World  War  n,  because 


after  World  War  II,  prices  did  not  fall; 
they  rose.  After  the  Korean  war,  pricea 
did  not  fall;  they  continued  to  rise.  After 
the  Vietnam  war,  prices  maintained  their 
steady  upward  climb. 

We  should  be  deeply  impressed  by  that 
phenomenon,  and  it  should  tell  us  some- 
thing very  clearly  about  the  colossal 
strength  and  force  and  momentum  of 
this  inflation.  After  the  terriflc  release 
of  resources  after  World  War  n— nearly 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  devoted  to  fighting 
the  war — and  after  the  very  expensive 
Korean  war  and  Vietnam  war,  produc- 
tion facilities  were  released  and  we 
stopped  producing  as  much  military 
equipment,  and  manpower  was  dimin- 
ished greatly.  Even  after  the  Vietnam 
war,  our  military  manpower  dropped 
from  3  million  to  about  2  million.  That 
was  a  big  release  of  valuable  resource. 
After  World  War  II,  our  military  man- 
power dropped  from  12  million  to  a  frac- 
tion of  that. 

Even  the  release  of  resources  and  pro- 
ductive facilities  following  the  wars  did 
not  stem  the  steady,  irresistible  rise  in 
prices.  This  inflation  is  far  more  formi- 
dable than  any  previous  inflation  in  our 
history. 

Mr.  President,  this  Inflation  has  given 
us  another  disturbing  reminder  of  it* 
deep,  underlying  power.  Until  tliis  infla- 
tion began  in  1939,  we  had  never  had  a 
serious  recession  that  did  not  bring  down 
prices. 

One  of  the  things  you  learn  in  eco- 
nomics in  school  is  that  prices  fall  during 
recessions.  It  is  a  tough  price  to  pay,  but 
that  is  one  way  to  bring  down  prices.  It 
has  always  been  true  in  our  history,  until 
this  inflation.  You  cannot  find  a  signifi- 
cant recession  or  depression  in  American 
history  that  was  not  marked  by  a  decline 
in  prices  and  wages,  until  1939. 

For  example,  most  of  us  can  recall  that 
in  1974  and  1975,  we  had  the  worst  reces- 
sion since  the  Great  Depression. 

Unemployment  increased  very  sharply; 
it  rose  to  close  to  10  percent.  The  econ- 
omy stopped  growing  and  declined, 
quarter  after  quarter.  Business  faUures 
accelerated.  RetaU  sales  feU.  Factories 
cut  their  rate  of  production,  cut  it  again 
as  inventories  increased.  Millions  of 
workers  lost  their  jobs.  We  had  all  these 
facilities  available  for  production.  We 
had  the  greatest  incentive  that  you  can 
imagine  to  cut  prices  and  use  that  vacant 
facility. 

There  was  reason  to  reduce  wages  in 
order  to  keep  business,  yet  wages  In- 
creased and  prices  increased,  and  even  a 
very  severe  recession  did  not  stop  the  in- 
flation. It  continued  right  on  through 
1974  and  1975.  and  it  still  continues. 

It  Is  amazing  that  our  economy  stum- 
bled along  far  below  Its  capacity.  It 
seemed  that  every  economic  condition 
that  would  end  inflation  developed,  but 
prices  continued  to  rise. 

So  here  we  have  an  inflation  of  longer 
duration  than  any  in  our  history,  far 
more  than  ever  before,  and  more  severe 
by  a  factor  of  four  or  five.  We  never  had 
a  previous  inflation  that  was  more  than 
100  percent;  maybe  some  more  than  that 
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In  the  Civil  War.  This  Is  far  more  severe, 
because  It  is  600  percent,  as  I  pointed  out. 

It  persisted  even  after  the  massive  re- 
lease of  resources  following  the  war  and 
through  recessions,  through  the  drop  in 
demand  far  below  available  supply.  On 
top  of  that,  we  face  what  is  almost  unique 
in  human  history — a  worldwide  interna- 
tional inflation  that  has  pushed  prices 
steadily  upward  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  That  makes  it  more  difficult.  But 
this  country  is  the  leading  free  country 
In  the  world.  Of  course,  the  Communist 
economies  are  not  free.  They  do  not  have 
free  marlcets  or  anything  like  the  eco- 
nomic situation  we  have.  They  suffer  In- 
flation, but  it  Is  inflation  different  from 
ours.  All  the  free  countries  in  the  v/orld 
have  suffered  inflation,  and  they  all  look 
to  this  country  because  we  are  so  clearly 
dominant  economically,  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  show  the  way,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  opportunity  to  get  inflation  under 
control. 

So  we  face  an  extraordinary  economic 
situation  which  calls  for  an  extraordi- 
nary response. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
trying  to  stem  the  inflation  by  slowing 
down  the  availability  of  money.  One  of 
the  little  truisms  that  the  economists  like 
to  tell  us  about  that  help  us  to  under- 
stand their  view  of  inflation  is  that  infla- 
tion is  simply  too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods.  TTiere  is  a  lot  of  truth  In 
that.  If  you  have  too  much  money  and 
too  few  goods,  the  price  of  the  goods  goes 
up  and  the  value  of  the  money  drops. 
So  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  tries  to 
cope  with  that  by  limiting  the  availabil- 
ity of  money.  If  we  have  less  money,  less 
credit,  it  will  mean  that  the  value  of  that 
money  or  credit  increases. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  value 
of  borrowing  that  credit  increases,  or 
interest  rates,  and  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  get  inflation  under  control. 
The  procedure  we  are  following  in  trying 
to  do  it  is  enormously  difiScult,  because 
we  are  doing  it  with  this  ridiculously  ex- 
plosive and  expansive  flscal  policy  of 
huge  deficits  to  coincide  with  a  monetary 
policy  of  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  why  has  the  Federal 
Reserve  been  imsuccessful  in  stemming 
inflation?  The  answer  is  that  the  Fed 
does  not  control  our  flscal  policy.  Con- 
gress does. 

We  do  control  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  can  do  anything  we  wish  to 
with  it. 

But  given  the  enormous  increase  in 
borrowing  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Fed  has  the  very  tough  and  uncom- 
fortable option  of  either  funding  that 
increase  and  surely,  inevitably  driving  up 
prices,  and  no  one  has  denied  that  will 
result,  or  doing  what  they  are  doing  now 
which  Is  not  funding  the  increase  and 
letting  the  Federal  borrowing  crowd  out 
business  and  drive  interest  rates  right 
through  the  roof,  in  the  process  devastat- 
ing the  housing  industry,  the  auto  indus- 
try, millions  of  small  businesses  and 
farms,  which  rely  heavily  on  borrowed 
money. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  on  what  we  can  do  about  high 
interest  rates  and  inflation.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  that  speech  because  in  the  course 


of  that  speech  I  think  I  set  forth  why  the 
criticism  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  why 
the  criticism  of  Wall  Street  is  so  foolish 
and  so  groundless  when  the  cure  is  right 
here  In  the  Senate  and  Congress.  We  can 
act  and  we  should  act  and  if  we  do  not 
act,  we  are  not  going  to  get  inflation 
under  control  and  if  we  do,  we  will.  It  Is 
that  simple. 

I  asked  the  question,  Mr.  President, 
what  effective  action  can  Congress  take 
to  bring  down  interest  rates? 

I  answer  that  question  as  the  senior 
member  of  the  Banking  Cwnmittee.  I  say 
I  have  been  on  that  Banking  Committee 
in  all  the  24-plus  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  6  years.  I  think  I  sat 
and  heard  more  testimony  on  interest 
rates  than  perhaps  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  served  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  20  years  and 
have  been  chairman  of  that  committee 
for  4  years.  So  I  think  I  am  in  a  position 
to  give  some  response  to  questions  as  to 
what  Ccmgress  can  do  because  I  have 
thought  about  this  a  great  deal  and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  many,  many 
people. 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  before 
those  two  committees  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  witnesses  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  the  world,  brilliant  men 
from  other  governments,  from  business, 
from  the  banks,  from  the  academic  com- 
mimity,  outstanding  scholars.  I  think  we 
have  had  every  Nobel  Prize  winning 
economist  speak  before  our  committee 
on  interest  rates  and  on  monetary  policy. 
We  have  listened  to  all  of  them  very 
carefuUy. 

And  out  of  that  we  have  distilled  cer- 
tain ideas  as  to  what  we  in  Congress  can 
do  and  what  we  cannot  do. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  should  remem- 
ber that  under  the  Constitution  we.  Con- 
gress, have  the  exclusive  power.  The 
President  does  not  have  it.  We  have  the 
power  and  responsibility  for  money. 

Article  I,  section  1,  paragraph  8,  specl- 
fles  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

That  simple  clause  has  given  us  the 
authority  to  create  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  have  delegated  that  power  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  that  power  over 
money.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  be- 
longs to  Congress.  We  created  the  Fed. 
We  can  abolish  it,  modify  It.  direct  it. 
recreate  it. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  have 
an  independence.  It  has  an  independ- 
ence of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Constitution  gives  them  that  independ- 
ence by  putting  the  money  power  in  the 
legislative  section  of  the  Constitution, 
saying  that  money  power  belongs  to 
Congress,  not  the  President,  not  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  but  Congress. 

So  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  stands  strictly  against  the  power 
of  the  executive. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  Inde- 
pendent of  the  President.  It  is  not  In  any 
sense,  never  was,  independent  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Constitution  reserves  money  crea- 
tion for  Congress.  And  what  does  all  this 
have  to  do  with  interest  rates?  Interest 
rate  changes  come  from  the  changes  In 


money  creation.  The  Federal  Reserve 
raises  or  lowers  Interest  rates  by  the  rate 
of  which  it  increases  or  decreases  the 
supply  of  money. 

But  whatever  the  Fed  does.  It  does  on 
our  congressional  behalf.  Our  interest 
rates  we.  Congress,  cannot  escape  the 
buck.  It  stops  with  us. 

If  Congress,  and  I  mean  both  House 
and  Senate  passes  a  joint  resolution  di- 
recting the  Fed  to  follow  a  particular 
action,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  do  precisely  what 
Congress  requires  them  to  do. 

There  is  a  clear  reason  for  that.  If 
they  did  not,  we  could  abolish  the  Board, 
we  could  flre  all  members  of  the  Board, 
we  could  create  a  new  Board,  or  we  could 
simply  abolish  the  whole  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  take  over  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
ourselves. 

We  would  have  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress handle  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
does.  The  Constitution  gives  us  that 
power.  There  is  no  question  we  could  do 
it.  It  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  coti- 
stitutional  for  us  to  do.  If  we,  the  Con- 
gress, wanted  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down,  we  could  pour  out  credit  so  every 
borrower,  every  farmer  in  South  Dakota, 
every  farmer  in  Wisconsin,  every  auto 
dealer  in  the  State  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  in  Wisconsin,  every  homebuilder 
would  have  all  the  credit  his  heart 
desired. 

We  could,  if  we  wanted  to,  direct  the 
purchase  of  the  entire  national  debt.  We 
could  make  it  xmnecessary  for  us  to 
spend  the  $82  billion  a  year  we  spend  in 
servicing  the  national  debt,  just  buy  it 

up. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  very 
well  a  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Wright  Patman, 
proposing  that.  He  suggested  that  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  chairman,  at 
that  time,  William  McChesney  Martin. 
He  said,  "Chairman  Martin,  why  do  we 
just  not  forget  about  having  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  and  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  buy  it?" 

Mr.  Martin  replied  that  would  be  the 
most  inflationary  kind  of  action  we  could 
conceive.  He  said  if  we  bought  up  the 
debt  it  would  be  worth  nothing  when  we 
got  it.  We  would  have  the  kind  of  infla- 
tion, or  beginning  at  least,  that  they  had 
in  Germany  in  World  War  I  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  at  some  length. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Martin  was  correct  and 
that  is  the  dilemma.  If  we  bought  enough 
of  the  national  debt  we  would  flood  the 
banks  and  the  public  with  cash,  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  cash.  By 
buying  the  Treasury  obligations  and  cre- 
ating a  mammoth  demand  for  them  we 
could  and  would  drive  their  price  up  and 
in  the  process  drive  the  interest  rates 
down.  We  could  drive  them  right  down 
to  zero.  The  yield  on  Treasury  bills  would 
be  so  low  that  there  is  no  question  that 
they  would  also  drag  down  the  interest 
rate  on  mortgages  and  the  interest  rate 
on  all  other  borrowing  instruments.  It 
would  be  a  great  heyday  for  a  short  time 
for  borrowers. 

They  would  be  able  to  borrow  all  the 
money  they  wanted  to  borrow  at  2-per- 
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cent  interest  or  1 -percent  interest  or 
whatever  the  risk  premium  was. 

The  banks  loaded  with  cash  available 
to  lend  out  and  Treasury  bills  and  bond 
rates  falling,  interest  rates  would,  as  I 
say,  sharply  come  down  and  come  down 
swiftly  and  decisively. 

What  would  be  the  result  for  the 
economy?  The  answer  to  that  is  very 
easy.  The  economy  would  suffer  an  in- 
flation that  would  zoom  right  into  triple 
digits.  Prices  might  double  in  less  than 
a  yetur. 

Is  that  scare  talk?  No.  Whether  we 
like  the  Idea  or  not.  inflation  certainly 
results  when  we  have  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods  and.  if  we  flooded 
the  country  with  cash,  the  value  of  that 
cash  would  drop  and  that  is  another  way 
of  saying  prices  would  rise. 

That  litUe  fantasy  that  I  have  gone 
through  explains  the  dilemma  of  the  Fed. 
No  one  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
wants  high  interest  rates.  The  Fed  mem- 
bers would  become  heroes,  if  they  could 
bring  interest  rates  down.  Paul  Volcker 
could  probably  be  elected  President  if  he 
could  bring  interest  rates  down.  He  would 
be  praised  all  over  the  country. 

Right  now.  as  we  know,  they  are  vil- 
lains. Anyone  in  office  who  wants  to 
throw  darts  at  an  easy  villain  and  dem- 
agog a  little  all  he  has  to  do  is  pick  out 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  sav  that  Paul 
Volcker,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  other  members  are  responsible 
for  high  interest  rates.  But  what  can  they 
do?  What  can  they  do? 

Again  and  again  I  have  asked  Fed  crit- 
ics what  they  would  do  if  they  had  all 
the  powers  of  the  Fed  in  their  hands. 

I  have  asked  this  of  businessmen.  I 
have  asked  this  of  Members  of  Congress. 
I  have  asked  this  of  others.  And  they  al- 
ways draw  a  blank.  They  do  not  know 
what  they  would  do.  They  cannot  give 
any  alternative.  They  say,  "Well,  we 
would  act  to  bring  interest  rates  down." 
How,  how? 

Of  course  I  pointed  out  if  they  did  that, 
if  they  created  more  credit,  if  they  made 
It  more  easily  available — and  that  is  the 
only  way  the  Fed  has  to  do  it,  by  in- 
creasing the  money  supply,  the  supply  of 
credit — what  would  happen  is  it  would 
be  an  inflationary,  clear  signal  that 
prices  are  going  up  and  then  the  rise  of 
inflation  would,  of  course,  push  interest 
rates  up,  not  just  prices,  but  interest 
rates. 

No  question  about  it,  in  the  long  run — 
and  the  long  run  would  not  be  very 
long — in  a  few  months,  when  people  got 
hep  to  it,  thev  would  realize  that  they 
could  not  lend  money  out  and  expect  to 
get  it  back  after  a  year  or  2  at  the  same 
value  because  of  the  inflation  premium. 

And  lenders,  if  they  lend  money  at  all. 
instead  of  putting  it  into  land  and  seeing 
it  rise  or  putting  it  into  commodities  and 
seeing  it  rise,  would  sav,  "I  want  a  big 
inflation  premium,  not  just  a  20-percent 
prime.  I  want  a  100-percent  prime  or 
more."  So  this  wou'd  be  a  very  shallow, 
temporary  victory  for  borrowers.  Inter- 
est rates  would  only  come  down  for  a 
few  weeks  and  probably  only  come  down 
marginally  and  then  they  would  just 
zoom  right  through  the  stratosphere. 


So  if  any  Senator  sat  in  Paul  Volcker's 
seat,  what  would  he  do?  If  he  eased  up 
on  credit.  If  he  bought  a  full  billion  dol- 
lars more  in  Treasury  bills  than  he  cur- 
rently planned,  he  would  increase  the 
available  credit  for  banks  and  other 
flnancial  institutions. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  banks 
would,  in  turn,  make  loans  to  young 
people  who  want  to  buy  homes  but  can- 
not afford  them  at  the  present  Interest 
rates,  and  to  the  car  buyers  who  cannot 
afford  them  now,  and  to  farmers  to  buy 
the  equipment  they  need  but  cannot 
afford.  They  cannot  afford  at  least  the 
monthly  payments  required  at  the  pres- 
ent interest  rates. 

So  you  ask,  "Well,  why  not  make  that 
credit  available?  Don't  do  too  much  of 
it.  but  make  it  possible  for  young  people 
who  want  to  buy  a  home  and  put  the 
unemployed  construction  workers  to 
work  and  the  car  buyers  who  want  to 
buy  a  car  and  put  the  automobile  work- 
ers who  are  unemployed  now  in  auto- 
mobile plants  that  are  in  bad  shape 
because  they  cannot  sell  their  product, 
put  them  to  work.  Why  not  do  that?" 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  have  gone 
down  this  path  over  and  over  again  and 
the  answer  is  very  clear.  The  answer  is 
that  the  surge  in  home  buying  and  auto 
buying  and  the  sale  of  farm  implements, 
as  it  consistently  has  in  the  past,  would 
begin  to  drive  prices  that  have  been 
rising  more  slowly  back  up  again  at  a 
faster  rate,  perhaps  faster  than  ever. 
And  the  slow  progress  the  Nation  has 
been  making  for  the  past  few  months 
in  bringing  down  inflation  would  fade 
and  once  again  prices  would  start  to 
climb  faster. 

And  then  what  happens  to  interest 
rates?  As  I  say,  interest  rates  would  fall 
briefly.  But  even  with  a  moderate  in- 
crease, if  there  is  an  increase  that  is 
at  all  substantial  in  credit,  if  we  really 
try  to  feed  the  demands  of  the  market 
now  for  more  credit  so  that  we  could 
bring  the  mortgage  rate  down  to  10  or 
9  percent  or  something  that  people  would 
consider  reasonable,  we  would  get  into 
this  position  where  inflation  would 
quickly  take  over.  And  then,  as  I  say. 
no  lender  in  his  right  mind  would  lend 
who  expects  to  get  back  in  real  dollars, 
allowing  fully  for  inflation,  less  than  he 
loaned. 

Now  am  I  saying  there  is  no  way  out 
of  this  inflation  dilemma  except  those 
truly  high  interest  rates?  No,  indeed.  No, 
indeed,  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Today,  I  had  an  interesting  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Sarbanes,  in  which 
he  kept  inveighing  against  high  interest 
rates.  Well.  I  do  not  like  high  interest 
rates,  either.  I  feel  just  as  strongly  or 
perhaps  more  strongly  than  any  Senator 
in  this  body  about  high  interest  rates. 

I  have  talked  to  so  many  people  in  my 
State  whose  hearts  are  broken,  who  are 
literally  losing  their  businesses  because 
they  simply  cannot  keep  their  small 
business  going  with  a  20-percent  prime. 
They  cannot  pay  it.  There  is  no  way. 

The  effect  on  our  44,000  dairy  farm- 
ers— we  are  the  biggest  dairy  farming 
State,  as  Senators  may  know,  in  the 


country,  by  far.  Oxir  State  produces  40 
percent  of  all  the  cheese  in  this  country, 
9  percent  of  all  the  cheese  in  the  world. 
With  only  2  percent  of  this  country's 
people  and  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  world's  people,  we  produce 
this  colossal  amount  of  dairy  products. 
But  the  dairy  farmer  is  a  borrower. 
He  has  to  borrow  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  average  dairy  farmer  has 
to  pay  over  $9,000  a  year  in  interest, 
which  greaty  exceeds  the  profit  that  he 
makes  on  his  operation. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  ease  that 
burden  without  following  the  simple, 
logical,  direct  way  to  cut  interest  rates. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  pain  there  is  a 
pain  of  having  to  deny  people  the  kind 
of  Feder&l  programs  they  want  or  have 
requiring  them  to  pay  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  it. 

At  any  rate,  our  simple,  logical  way 
out  of  the  high  inflation,  high  interest 
rates  bind  is  called  balancing  the  budget. 
You  know,  we  in  Congress  sit  here  like 
the  fat  man  at  the  dinner  table  who  just 
consumed  a  huge  roast  and  a  mammoth 
cake,  swished  down  with  a  half  gallon 
of  wine  and  a  six-pack  of  beer,  who 
pushes  his  chair  back  and  pats  his  co- 
lossal stomach  and  says,  "What  can  I 
do  to  lose  weight?  This  flab  is  killing 
me." 

What  is  driving  interest  rates  up? 
Simple — 20  years  of  unrestrained  con- 
gressional spending;  20  years  of  con- 
gressionally  caused  swelling  deficits, 
building  to  an  almost  unbelievable  tril- 
lion dollar  national  debt,  and  has  an 
average  maturity  of  less  than  a  year. 

So  the  Federal  Government,  of  course, 
is  in  the  credit  markets  and  has  to  bor- 
row that  trilliwi  dollars  all  over  again 
every  year.  When  we  borrow  that  mas- 
sive amount,  we  shove  the  home  buyer, 
we  shove  the  auto  buyer,  we  shove  the 
farmer,  we  shove  the  small  businessmen 
right  out  of  the  credit  market. 

So  how  do  we  deal  with  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates?  We  cut  spending.  We 
balance  the  budget.  We  stop  off -budget 
net  borrowing  and  we  stick  with  it  for  at 
least  10  years. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  few  people 
realize  how  beautifully  clear,  how 
crystalline  the  logic,  the  arithmetic  of 
the  situation  is.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion, as  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  that 
the  Federal  Government  took  a  fat  one- 
third,  a  huge  one-third  of  all  of  the  new 
savings  in  this  country  last  year  just  to 
absorb  what  was  required  to  fund  the 
deflcit.  the  Federal  deflcit  and  the  off- 
budget  borrowing. 

So,  if  we  could  achieve  the  balance,  it 
would  enormously  increase  the  funds 
available  for  oorrowing  in  the  private 
sector.  It  would  mean  you  could,  in  a 
constructive  and  long-term  way,  bring 
down  interest  rates,  help  the  private  sec- 
tor, provide  the  jobs  that  are  necessary 
and  do  that  while  inflation  was 
moderated. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  say. 
and  I  have  not  maintained,  that  in  the 
short  run  the  Federal  Reserve  cannot  do 
something  and  cannot  do  more  than  it 
is  doing.  It  can.  It  can  nudge  down  the 
prime  rate.  It  can  do  something  more 
than  it  is  doing  now,  such  as  quietly  jaw- 
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boning  the  big  banks  to  fix  the  prime 
who  have  pushed  it  to  an  excessive  pre- 
mium in  the  past  few  months. 

That  prime  has  started  to  come  down. 
I  think  it  is  down  a  point  or  two.  But 
there  is  a  public  conception  that  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  discount  rate  and 
the  prime  rate  is  excessive  because  the 
discount  rate  is  14  percent  and  the  prime 
rate  is  20  percent. 

I  think  what  people  miss  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  premium,  a  surtax,  in 
effect,  that  the  big  banks  have  to  pay. 
They  pay  not  14  percent  when  they  dis- 
count to  the  Fed;  they  pay  18  percent 
and  the  big  banks  set  the  prime  rate. 
But  even  that  differience  between  18  and 
20  percent  is  perhaps  somewhat 
excessive. 

And  I  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  could,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  past  with  success,  and  other 
Chairmen  have  done  it  with  success, 
quietly  talk  to  the  banks  and  persuade 
them  to  ease  that  rate  down. 

We  can  also  reduce  the  discount  rate, 
the  effective  discoimt  rate,  to  bring  it 
into  accord  with  the  Fed  funds  rates, 
which  is  the  market  rate.  It  is  above  that 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  is  keeping  the 
mterest  rates,  somewhat  above,  margin- 
ally above,  but  the  market  would  peg  at 
that. 

So  there  is  some  kind  of  technical  and 
marginal  assistance  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  can  give  now.  But  it  is  very 
I'mited.  The  fimdamental  answer — the 
fundamental  answer — Mr.  President,  as 
I  say.  is  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  what  is  extraordinarily 
painful  and  diSBcult. 

We  have  agonized  over  it.  It  is  very 
unpopular  to  cut  srending.  It  is  unpopu- 
lar to  increase  taxes.  But  somehow  we 
have  to  do  this.  And  if  we  do  not  do  it, 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  September  11, 
which  I  put  in  the  Record  on  that  day. 
It  pointed  out  how  remarkable  it  is  that 
two  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
Congress — Robert  Michel  in  the  House 
and  Howard  Baker,  our  very  distin- 
guished and  extraordinarily  able  major- 
ity leader — had  alleged,  or  certainly  im- 
plied, that  there  is  some  kind  of  con- 
spiracy on  Wall  Street  to  drive  up  inter- 
est rates  and  that  Wall  Street  had  bet- 
ter buy  that  program  because  if  they  do 
not  buy  the  program  of  President 
Reagan,  we  are  going  to  look  at  some 
very  severe  action,  such  as  taxing  inter- 
est or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  as  astonished  in 
reading  that  yesterday  as  was  the  New 
York  Times.  The  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  the  beautiful  irony  of  that 
charge  bv  Republicans,  who  take  great 
pride  and  a  rightful  pride  in  their  con- 
fidence in  the  market.  They  pointed  out, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  see  this  because 
the  New  York  Times  is  not  always  on 
this  side,  it  was  for  longstanding  cuts. 

The  argument  that  Wall  Street  was 
trving  to  hold  ud  interest  rates  is  ridicu- 
lous. We  know  the  investors  of  Wall 
Street  consider  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  investors,  and 
they  live  not  on  Wall  Street  or  on  Park 
Avenue   or   Fifth   Avenue   or   even   in 


Brooklyn.  They  live  in  Milwaukee:  they 
live  in  Fargo;  they  live  in  Rapid  City; 
they  live  in  Oshkosh;  they  live  all  over 
the  country. 

It  is  interesting,  you  caiuiot  go  into  a 
town  of  30.000  or  so,  or  20,000  for  that 
matter,  in  this  country  without  finding  a 
brokerage  house  with  a  Dow  Jones  wire 
and  with  a  broker  transacting  business. 

That  is  where  the  money  comes  from. 
Those  ar»  the  people  who  make  the  in- 
vestment decisions.  They  are  not  made 
by  people  on  Wall  Street.  They  are  made 
by  millions  of  oeople  all  over  the  country. 

They  are  the  people  who  have  to  be 
sold  or  convinced  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  program  is  succeeding,  and  those 
people  who  live  on  Main  Street,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  saved  enough  so  they  have 
a  little  investment,  and  altogether  an 
investment  that  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars,  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  market. 

There  is  no  way  they  can  get  together 
without  there  being  some  kind  of  revela- 
tion that  there  is  a  conspiracy.  I  do  not 
see  how  there  possibly  could  be  a  con- 
spiracy there,  and  I  am  sure,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  everybody  will  have  to  agree 
that  there  is  not  a  conspiracy. 

The  big  bond  houses,  whoever  they  are, 
they  are  in  competition,  the  big  inves- 
tors are  in  competition,  and  these  peo- 
ple are  betting  their  money.  They  are 
very  able  people,  some  of  the  ablest  peo- 
ple in  our  country.  They  have  been  tested 
by  the  toughest  test  in  the  world,  which 
is  the  marketplace,  year  after  year.  They 
are  betting  their  money  that  this  fiscal 
program  of  the  administration  is  not 
going  to  work.  If  you  moderate  interest 
rates,  can  any  true  person  believe  that 
they  will  invest  their  money  in  bonds 
and  mortgages  and  bring  interest  rates 
down  if  Members  of  Congress  denounce 
those  investors  as  conspirators?  How 
silly. 

They  will  invest  their  money  when 
they  believe  that  Congress  has  a  fiscal 
program  that  will  work,  just  as  they  did 
in  Germany  when  they  developed  a  pro- 
gram that  the  public  finally  believed. 
The  way  to  do  that  is  not  to  proceed  as 
we  are  being  asked  by  the  administration 
and  the  Finance  Committee,  to  go  ahead 
with  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

That  is  the  issue  before  us.  The  way 
to  do  that  is  to  cut  down  the  limit  so 
that  we,  in  effect,  require  that  the  budget 
be  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  investors  of  this 
coimtry  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, and  for  the  present  I  think  they  are 
right.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  Investor  con- 
spiracy to  extort  higher  interest  rates. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  Congress  being 
able  to  restore  confidence  by  adopting  a 
policy  of  holding  down  spending  and 
bringing  in  whatever  revenue  is  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  budget  and  get  the 
giant  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
credit  market. 

Mr.  President,  that  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  is  so  pertinent  and  ap- 
propriate here,  coming,  as  I  say,  not 
from  a  conservative  source  or  a  source 
that  has  any  record  except  concern  and 
compassion  for  our  people  and  the  sup- 
port of  constructive  Government  pro- 


grams. It  is  a  very  Interesting  testament 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  that  I  am 
advocating  here. 

Here  Is  what  the  New  York  Times  says, 
headlined  "The  Big  Bad  Wall  Street." 

So  now  there  Is  %  Republican  conspiracy 
theory:  the  villain  Is  Wall  Street.  It's  that 
recently  sacred  Republican  cow — ^The  Mar- 
ket— that's  been  spreading  the  economic 
gloom.  It's  a  cabal  of  Eastern  financiers  that 
Is  driving  up  Interest  rates  and  undermining 
the  President's  program. 

"It's  time  Indeed  that  the  financial  mar- 
kets realize  that  they're  playing  a  dangerous 
game,"  Intones  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
Howard  Baker,  as  his  colleagues  report  on 
the  voters'  anxiety.  "In  60  to  »0  days  some- 
thing's got  to  give,"  says  the  House  Repub- 
lican leader.  Robert  Michel;  If  nothing  gives, 
he  warns.  Congress  may  have  to  Impose  credit 
controls  or  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  Interest. 

The  Republican  leaders.  It  seems,  not  only 
believe  In  The  Market,  Uiey  have  given  It 
humanold  form.  And  how  ungrateful  It  is 
for  recent  tax  favors  done.  How  unmindful 
of  the  Republican  debacles  to  come.  Socko! 

It's  all  very  silly,  of  course,  but  under- 
standable. After  passing  the  largest  tax  and 
spending  cuts  In  history  a  month  ago.  the 
Republicans  were  popping  with  pride  and 
already  counting  next  year's  election  vic- 
tories. But  the  prospect  of  ever-larger  budget 
deficits  could  not  be  hidden  from  investors. 
Now,  with  the  financial  markets  depressed, 
Inflationary  expectations  still  high  and  in- 
terest rates  threatening  recession,  the  Presi- 
dent's party  Is  seized  with  panic.  For  the 
first  time  since  Ronald  Reagan  entered  the 
White  House,  the  crisis  of  confidence  has 
struck  Washington  Itself. 

But  King  Canute  had  more  chance  of 
stopping  the  tides  than  Howard  Baker  has 
of  Intimidating  TTie  Market.  Wall  Street  is 
not  a  few  people,  acting  out  of  some  spiteful 
political  Interest.  It  Is  thousands  of  Institu- 
tions and  millions  of  people,  acting  out  of 
an  Infinite  variety  of  financial  interests.  As 
any  good  Republican  should  know.  It  is  a 
huge,  vital  and  efficient  marketplace. 

If  long-term  Interest  rates  are  soaring. 
It's  because  too  many  jieople  don't  trust  the 
President's  combination  of  tax  cuts  and  de- 
fense spending  Increases.  They  won't  bet 
their  money  without  the  promise  of  high 
return.  And  short-term  rates  remain  high 
because  the  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  no  better  answer  for  Inflation 
than  tight  control  over  the  money  supply. 

So  the  simplistic  theories  of  summer  will 
not  be  remedied  by  more  simplicities  in 
autumn.  The  threatened  credit  controls,  for 
example,  might  reduce  Interest  rates  a  bit 
If  they  are  aimed  at  consumers.  But  that 
would  erode  demand  and  slow  down  eco- 
nomic growth  Just  as  much  as  high  Interest 
rates.  What  would  be  the  gain? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  depart  from  that 
editorial  for  a  minute  and  point  out  what 
credit  controls  would  do.  How  do  credit 
controls  work?  Credit  controls  bring 
down  the  interest  rate  by  requiring  peo- 
ple who  would  buy  a  home,  for  example, 
or  buy  a  car,  to  make  a  bigger  down 
payment. 

As  if  the  housing  and  automobile  in- 
dustries were  not  in  enough  trouble  now. 
you  can  imagine  what  happens  if  you 
would  have  to  make,  say,  a  one-third 
down  payment  when  buying  a  home  or  a 
50-percent  down  payment  in  buying  a 
car.  You  can  just  forget  about  the  home- 
building  and  automobile  industry. 

Right  now,  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try is  operating,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  in  August,  at  a  level  of  about  930,- 
000  starts  a  year.  That  is  less  than  half 
of  a  healthy  2  million  starts  which  they 
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could  have.  You  put  this  recommenda- 
tion into  effect,  credit  controls,  and  the 
housing  Industry  would  just  disappear. 

If  you  try  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  automobile  industry,  people  having 
to  pay  50  percent  cash  before  they  can 
get  a  car,  you  can  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  Chrysler  or  what  would  hap- 
pen to  Ford,  General  Motors.  They  would 
all  be  in  terrible  difficulties  and  they 
would  probably  be  in  worse  shape  than 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  to  proceed  with  the 
editorial : 

A  tax  on  Interest  would  surely  show  Wall 
Street  who's  boss.  But  It  would  punish  all 
■avers,  the  objects  of  all  those  loving  tax  In- 
centives last  month. 

What  would  a  tax  on  Interest  do?  It 
would  drive  up  Interest  rates.  You  cannot 
tax  Interest  and  have  the  Interest  rate 
go  down.  It  goes  up.  If  I  am  lending 
money  and  I  am  told  in  order  to  lend 
that  money  I  am  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
higher  tax,  I  am  not  going  to  lend  that 
money  imless  I  get  a  higher  Interest 
rate.  That  is  rational  behavior,  logical 
behavior. 

So  if  people  want  to  bring  interest 
rates  down,  the  worst  thing  they  can  do 
Is  to  tax  Interest.  In  fact,  they  ought  to 
do  exactly  the  opposite.  We  ought  to  ex- 
empt interest  as  much  as  possible  from 
taxes  if  we  want  to  bring  interest  rates 
down. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

And  the  Federal  Reserve  could  be  brought 
to  heel  by  changing  the  laws  under  which 
It  operates.  But  the  Fed  is  now  the  only  bar- 
rier against  truly  wild  Inflation.  Just  think 
of  what  tampering  with  its  Independence 
would  do  to  confidence  in  the  Market. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  today  the  Senate 
decided  to  table  the  Melcher  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Republicans  voted 
as  I  did,  to  table  that  amendment — be- 
cause it  would  have  tampered  with  the 
Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve — 
and  rightly  so.  That  would  upset  confi- 
dence in  the  marketplace  and  do  a  whale 
of  a  lot  more  harm  than  good. 

Now  comes  the  final  paragraph  of  thi.s 
interesting  editorial.  I  want  to  stress  that 
paragraph  because  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  editorial  paragraphs 
I  have  read  all  year.  It  is  well  worth 
reading. 

It  says: 

The  way  to  earn  Wall  Street's  confidence 
is  to  heed  Its  message.  Fight  Infiatlon  with 
the  budget  and  not  Just  with  tight  money. 
That  means  spend  less,  much  less,  particu- 
larly on  the  military,  and  atone  for  last 
month's  revenue  giveaways  by  raising  taxes, 
mainly  on  consumption.  Wall  Street — mean- 
Inij  America — would  respond.  If  there's  one 
thing  The  Market  respects,  it's  courage. 

That  does  not  come  from  a  conserva- 
tive publication.  Mr.  President,  or  a 
doctrinaire  publication.  That  is  not  the 
ideological  right  talking.  That  Is  a  paper 
which  many  Americans  feel  Is  one  of 
the  most  liberal,  thoughtful,  and  con- 
structive paoers  In  the  country. 

What  do  they  call  for?  Exactly  what 
I  am  calling  for  tonight,  that  we  not  pass 
this  debt  limit  bill  in  its  present  form; 
that  we  amend  it,  as  I  am  trying  to 
amend  It,  by  requiring  that  we  set  a  limit 


below  $1  trillion  and,  in  effect,  mandat- 
ing that  we  bring  In  revenues  to  cover 
our  spending,  that  we  pay  that  price. 

That  is  a  tough  price.  There  is  no 
tougher  political  price  than  doing  that. 
There-  are  two  very  painful  options  we 
have.  We  ought  to  dwell  on  those  options 
for  a  minute,  because  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  face  up.  We  have  to  Impose  some 
plan  on  the  people  we  represent.  We  have 
to  cut  spending  on  programs  that  they 
want.  We  cannot  pretend  or  kid  that  this 
will  not  hurt.  It  will  hurt. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  fine  pro- 
grams. Just  the  other  day,  a  man  who  is 
head  of  the  sheltered  workshop  In  Green 
Bay,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  helping 
handicapped  people  develop  a  sense  of 
respect  and  a  sense  of  worth  by  giving 
them  a  Job.  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  work  at  a  Job  In  a  sheltered  workshop, 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Senator,  I  do  hope 
you  won't  have  another  cut  in  our  shel- 
tered workshop  money.  Congress  has  al- 
ready taken  12  percent  out  of  it.  If  we 
proceed  with  the  additional  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  it  Is  going 
to  be  extremely  cruel  and  hard  for  our 
people." 

That  man  Is  named  BUI  Nystrom.  He  is 
a  marvelous  man.  He  has  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  helping  handicapped  petvle. 
Of  course,  they  love  him.  It  has  been  a 
wonderful  life  for  Bill  Nystrom.  And  he 
is  doing  a  great  service  and  he  depends 
greatly  on  Federal  funding.  I  hope  and 
pray  we  do  not  have  to  cut  a  program 
of  that  kind. 

Just  the  other  day.  we  had  a  Senate 
lunch  at  which  we  were  served  a  typical 
school  lunch.  Frankly,  it  was  not  very 
typical.  I  have  eaten  school  lunches  all 
over  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  they  are  a  lot  better  than 
the  school  lunch  we  had  over  there.  But 
it  did  make  a  point. 

The  point  is  that  many  school  children, 
especially  if  they  come  from  poor  fami- 
lies, families  that  are  not  up  to  date  on 
nutrition,  do  not  get  the  right  things  to 
eat.  Not  only  is  their  physical  stature 
stunted  and  their  health  worsened;  even 
their  intellectual  capacity  Is  hurt  because 
they  do  not  eat  properly. 

The  Federal  nutrition  program  is  a  fine 
program,  a  program  we  should  do  our 
best  to  encourage.  But  those  programs 
we  have  to  look  over  very  carefully,  be- 
cause there  is  waste  in  these  programs 
and  we  have  to  find  ways  of  cutting  It 
down. 

There  are  other  programs  in  the  mili- 
tary which,  of  course,  pose  a  very  tough 
problem,  because  if  there  is  one  respon- 
sibility, one  clear,  unouestloned,  absolute 
responsibility  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have.  It  Is  the  responsibility  to  de- 
fend this  country.  That  is  a  responsibility 
we  cannot  delegate  to  the  States  or  to 
local  government  or  say  the  self-reliant 
citizen  will  do  It.  We  have  to  do  it  smd 
the  buck  stops  with  us.  It  Is  up  to  us.  If 
we  do  not  do  It,  nobody  does. 

We  are  all  aware  that  we  have  to  be 
unrealistic  people  to  assume  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  Intent  on  aggression. 
They  have  declared  that  they  believe  In 
world  revolution  by  force  and  violence.  If 
necessary,  and  they  have  a  record  of  con- 
duct which  makes  it  clear  that  they  will 


engage  in  aggression  whenever  they  can 
get  away  with  it. 

In  order  to  achieve  peace,  we  have  to 
have  strength.  In  order  to  achieve 
strength,  it  takes  money.  These  days,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  money.  You  do  not  buy  a 
strong  military  force  at  bargain-base- 
ment rates. 

You  have  to  pay  for  It  and  you  have  to 
pay  plenty.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  we  can  econo- 
mize greatly  In  the  military  area. 

I  have  looked  at  this  for  many,  many 
years  now.  We  have  gone  over  It  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  we  have  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  military  spending. 
There  Is  no  question  that  we  do  need  to 
pay  our  people  in  the  military  better. 

The  action  by  Congress  the  other  day 
in  increasing  military  pay  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  compromise  between  the  two, 
was  long  overdue.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  increase  their  pay  again  and  that  is 
going  to  cost  money. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  buy  more 
planes,  tanks,  and  ships  because  the 
Soviet  Union  has  50  percent  more  planes, 
three  times  as  many  ships,  four  times  as 
many  tanks  as  we  have. 

We  also  have  to  Improve  the  readiness 
of  our  military  force  and  that  Is  going  to 
cost  money.  We  find  some  of  our  divi- 
sions will  take  many  months  to  bring 
into  combat  condition.  In  our  air  carrier 
attack  forces,  we  have  13  attack  carriers, 
enormously  expensive  weapons  systems, 
and  half  of  them,  we  are  told,  are  not 
ready  to  move.  It  costs  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  keep  our  planes  in  the  air.  our 
ships  at  sea,  our  army  exercised  so  they 
are  ready  to  move,  fully  equipped  and 
trained.  It  Is  something  we  have  to  spend 
because  we  have  no  alternative. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  question 
we  have  let  defense  contractors  get  away 
with  murder.  When  we  look  at  some  of 
the  spending  we  are  doing.  In  a  recent 
book  on  national  defense,  the  author 
pointed  out  that  we  are  now  spending  so 
much  on  each  of  our  planes.  The  reason 
we  have  fewer  planes  than  we  should 
have  is  each  plane  costs  so  much  more, 
by  a  factor  of  200.  In  other  words,  we  are 
spending  200  times  as  much.  Not  twice 
as  much,  not  200  percent  as  much,  but 
200  times  hs  much  as  we  were  spending 
In  World  War  n. 

What  that  does  to  us  is  force  us  into 
a  kind  of  unilateral  disarmament.  In 
1944  the  last  year  of  World  War  n,  we 
produced  10,000  planes.  By  the  1950's,  we 
were  producing  less  than  3.000  mihtary 
planes.  By  the  1970's,  we  were  producing 
less  than  400  military  planes.  Next  year 
with  the  Reagan  budget  going  full  blast 
and  with  the  great  increase  in  military 
spending,  we  shaU  be  Producing  how 
many  planes?  Less  than  250.  Why?  Be- 
cause each  plane  costs  $25  million  to 
$30  million. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  assumed  the  chair. > 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
vice  president  of  North  American  Avia- 
tion, a  defense  contractor,  has  s^d  the 
way  we  are  going,  by  the  year  2054  the 
entire  defense  budget  will  buy  on*  fl^^e. 
One  plane.  It  will  be  a  beauty,  but  only 
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one  plane.  The  Air  Force  can  have  it  3Vi 
days  a  week  and  the  Navy  3 '72  days  a 
week. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  kind  of  refusal 
to  recognise  that  we  have  to  compromise 
on  our  equipment,  that  we  cannot  have 
the  fastest  and  most  heavily  armored 
and  the  greatest  firepower,  that  we  have 
to  produce  planes  that  we  can  produce 
at  reasonable  cost. 

We  do  that  if  we  get  the  cost  of  the 
planes  not  at  $30  million  apiece  or  $200 
million,  and  we  can  have  far  more  planes 
at  far  lower  cost. 

If  the  example  I  have  just  given  on 
planes  is  not  suflBcient,  take  tanks.  A  i'ew 
weeks  ago,  we  had  a  hearing  in  the  Joint 
Eccmomlc  Committee  on  the  Abrams 
tank,  the  M-1  tank,  the  principal  tank 
that  our  military  is  now  counting  on. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  since  told 
me  that  they  have  driven  the  tank  and 
they  have  been  very  impressed  with  its 
speed  and  ability  to  fire  on  the  run  and 
its  many  advantages. 

There  are  several  serious  problems 
with  that  tank.  Problem  No.  1  is  that  the 
latest  tests  at  Fort  Hood  showed  that 
the  tank  broke  down  every  31  miles  and 
had  a  major  breakdown  about  every  200 
miles. 

Of  course,  a  tank  that  has  broken 
down  and  has  to  be  repaired  is  not  much 
good.  The  calculations  are  that  if  we  put 
that  tank  into  combat,  it  would  spend  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  time  being  repaired 
and  in  maintenance.  That  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  problems  with  that 
tank. 

The  tank  goes  1  mile  on  4  gallons  of 
gasoline.  Let  mc  repeat  that:  1  mile  on 
4  gallons  of  gasoline.  Not  4  miles  on  a 
gallon.  One  mile  on  4  gallons.  For  that 
reason,  it  would  have  to  be  followed  into 
combat — a  platoon  of  these  tanks  would 
be  followed  into  combat  by  a  convoy  of 
gasoline  trucks  to  fuel  it.  Obviously,  the 
whole  operation  would  be  highly  vulner- 
able. It  breaks  down  every  31  miles  and 
has  a  convoy  of  gasoline  trucks  follow- 
ing, to  provide  tho  fuel.  And  that  is  our 
principal  tank.  But  that  is  only  the 
beginning. 

My  main  point  here  is  the  coit  of 
these  weapons  sy.<!tem.  The  cost  of  that 
tank  was  supposed  to  be  $900,000  in 
1S74— $900,000  in  the  1981  dollars.  That 
was  a  very  high  cost.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  cost  of  that  tank  will  be  $3  mil- 
lion ;  and  although  we  are  going  to  spend 
more  than  $20  billion  just  producing 
the  tank,  we  will  still  have  only  7,000  of 
those  tanks  in  operation,  compared  to 
the  19.000  the  Soviet  Union  has  now. 

So  we  cannot  solve  our  military  pro- 
blems by  simply  throwing  money  at 
them.  We  have  to  be  much  more  realis- 
tic as  to  the  kind  of  weapons  systems 
we  buy. 

This  country  is  way  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  technologically,  way  ahead 
in  economic  productive  capacitv.  it  is 
absurd  for  us  to  have  an  automobile  in- 
dustry which  is  operating  at  about  6  5 
million  units  a  year  of  production.  wh?n 
it  could  operate  at  10  million  or  11  mU- 
llon  comfortably,  an  automobile  indus- 
try that  has  been  the  envy  of  the  world, 
and  be  unable  to  produce  more  tanks 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  been  very  back- 
ward in  producing  in  these  areas.  We 
should  be  able  to  find  a  way  of  producing 
a  tank— which  is  a  big.  complex  automo- 
bile, in  a  sense — at  far  less  cost  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce far  better  tinks. 

What  I  am  arguing  is  that  the  New 
York  Times  was  absolutely  correct  when 
it  pointed  out  that  we  should  cut  down 
spending,  especially  military  spending, 
and  that  does  not  mean  we  cut  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

Again  and  again,  we  measure  military 
strength — and  it  is  a  sad  and  unfortu- 
nate mistake — wr  measure  military 
strength  by  how  much  money  we  spend. 
One  comparison  we  have  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  spending  far  more  than 
we  are  spending,  and  the  argument  to 
support  it  is  that  for  us  to  reproduce 
the  Soviet  military  force  would  cost  50 
percent  more  than  we  are  spending  on 
our  military. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  absolute 
absurdity  of  that,  the  cost  of  our  re- 
producing the  Chinese  army  would  cost 
even  more.  The  reason  it  would  cost  us 
so  much  more  to  reproduce  the  Soviet 
Army  is  that  they  have  twice  as  mtmy 
people  in  the  military.  The  Chinese  have 
twice  as  many  as  the  Russians  have. 
What  we  do  is  apply  our  scale  of  pay  to 
the  Russian  Army  and  say  that  if  we 
had  the  same,  it  would  cost  us  that  much 
more. 

The  fact  is  that  in  every  industrial 
area  we  are  either  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  it  is  a  tossup.  There  are  20 
principal  areas  of  technology  that  are 
relevant  to  military  strength  in  the  in- 
dustrial base,  and  we  are  ahead  in  15, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  ahead  in  none — 
zero.  They  do  have  more  planes  and 
tanks  and  ships,  and  it  is  our  fault,  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  build  planes  and 
tanks  and  ships  that  we  can  afford — 
planes  and  tanks  and  ships  that  would 
be  superior  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
but  sufficiently  inexpensive  that  we 
could  afford  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will  re- 
flect on  that  remarkable  final  para- 
graph of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  useful  statements 
in  an  editorial  that  I  have  read  all  year, 
and  I  read  editorials  daily,  as  do  other 
Senators.  Let  me  read  it.  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  thoughtful  and  sensible.  It 
says: 

The  way  to  earn  Wall  Street's  confidence 
Is  to  heed  Its  message.  Fight  Inflation  with 
the  budget  and  not  just  with  tight  money. 
That  means  spend  less,  much  less,  particu- 
larly on  the  military,  and  atone  for  last 
month's  revenue  giveaways  by  raising  taxes, 
mainly  on  consumption.  Wall  Street — mean- 
ing America — would  respond.  If  there's  one 
thing.  The  Market  respects.  It's  courage. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  pleasant  to  try 
to  live  with  a  budget  limitation  of  the 
kind  I  propose — that  is.  a  limitation  of 
increasing  the  debt  limit  by  only  $10 
billion  and  leaving  it  under  a  trillion 
dollars.  But  what  a  message  that  would 
send  out  to  the  American  people,  when 
we  increase  the  debt  limit  over  a  trillion 
dollars  and  go  all  the  way  to  $1.79  tril- 
lion. $94  billion  in  the  next  year  above 


our  present  level.  That  is  what  the  pres- 
ent bill  provides. 

The  Proxmire  amendment  would  limit 
the  debt  limit  to  $995  biUion.  It  would 
say  that  we  are  not  going  over  a  trillion 
dollars;  that  we  are  going  to  draw  the 
line  there;  that  is  it.  Tliat  is  our  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people. 

If  we  did  that,  we  would  have  a  very 
favorable  response  from  the  market,  be- 
cause the  people  would  begin  to  believe — 
it  may  take  a  while — as  they  did  when 
Germany  and  Hungary  did  it,  and  when 
the  other  countries  that  were  devastated 
in  World  War  I  followed  a  productive 
fiscal  policy  of  planning  their  budget,  of 
not  having  the  Federal  Government  get 
into  debt  by  borrowing  more,  and  the 
inflation  ended. 

Of  course,  the  remarkable  conse- 
quence of  that  is  that  the  economy  did 
not  coUapse;  unemployment  did  not  In- 
crease. Unemployment  diminished.  Em- 
ployment Increased.  The  economy  began 
to  grow.  Why.  because  people  had  confi- 
dence that  they  had  a  fiscal  policy  that 
was  going  to  work.  Obviously,  interest 
rates  come  down  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  very  hard  to  persuade  people,  be- 
cause we  have  been  so  swept  up.  The 
great  German  economic  experience  was 
inflation.  Our  great  economic  experience 
was  the  depression  of  the  1930's.  and  that 
affected  all  of  us  who  are  now  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  the 
Great  Depression  has  so  overwhelmed 
us.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
that  we  have  the  notion  that  if  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget,  we  are  going 
into  a  tailspin.  that  this  would  be  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do. 

Of  course  we  have  the  added  pain,  if 
we  do  this,  of  having  to  cut  programs 
that  many  of  us  in  Congress  find  are  very 
good,  such  as  the  programs  about 
sheltered  workshops,  programs  in  these 
other  areas,  and  the  programs  we  have 
to  provide,  as  responsible  and  patriotic 
Americans,  for  our  national  defense. 

As  I  say,  if  we  do  not  provide  those, 
nobody  else  does;  so  we  have  to  do  it. 
Some  of  these  programs,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  followed.  wiU  mean  an  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  when  do  we  balance  the 
budget?  When  do  we  try  to  balance  the 
budget?  In  a  period  of  defiation.  we 
should  not  try  to  balance  the  budget. 

To  try  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
depression  of  the  1930's  would  have  been 
the  worst  possible  kind  of  stupid  policy. 
But  to  have  an  imbalanced  budget  now 
in  a  period  where  inflation  is  the  No.  I 
problem,  where  high  interest  rates  are 
so  devastating,  to  have  an  imbalanced 
budget  imder  these  circumstances  is  the 
height  of  folly. 

And  I  hope  and  pray  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
recognize  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  follow  this  policy,  this  responsible 
policy,  where  as  I  pointed  out  Leonard 
Silk,  a  very  liberal  economist  and  col- 
imuiist.  has  admitted  that  the  best  prec- 
edent we  have  for  stopping  runaway  In- 
flation is  to  follow  the  policy  that  I  am 
advocating  right  here. 
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Mr.  President,  some  have  suggested  a 
gold  standard,  and  a  gold  standard  is 
under  very  careful  consideration  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  President 
Reagan — perhaps  not — perhaps  it  was 
appointed  before  that.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
group  that  is  going  to  report  to  us  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  and  they  are  taking 
their  responsibility  very  seriously. 

We  have  had  hearings  in  the  Banking 
Committee  over  the  years  on  the  gold 
standard.  I  wish  a  gold  standard  would 
work  the  kind  of  magic  that  people  say 
it  might.  This  Senator  cannot  subscribe 
to  a  gold  sUndard  because  it  provides  a 
kind  of  rigidity.  People  think  the  Fed- 
eral Rese'^ve  is  in  trouble  now.  Imagine 
what  would  happen  if  we  had  a  gold 
standard.  Whether  depression,  recession, 
defiation.  infiation.  it  still  would  rivet 
us  to  what  was  happening  to  the  gold 
availability  in  the  world,  particularly 
when  the  principal  producers  of  gold  are 
two  great  friends,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
South  Africa.  That  is  where  much  of  the 
gold  comes  from  and  virtually  all  the 
production  in  the  world  or  a  great  deal 
of  it  com2s  from  those  two  countries.  So 
for  U5  to  become  dependent  on  them 
seems  very  foolish. 

Some  suggest  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  mandate  a  balanced  budget  with 
little  discretion. 

I  have  not  believed  very  much  in  rivet- 
ing into  the  Constitution  a  balanced 
budget  requirement.  I  am  weakening  on 
that  frankly  because  I  am  so  frustrated 
with  my  inability  to  persuade  my  col- 
leagues to  cut  spending  and  increase 
taxes  if  necessary  and  do  whatever  we 
have  to  do  to  balance  the  budget  that  I 
may  vote  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  what 
I  am  proposing  here  tonight,  what  Pres- 
ident Reagan  could  do  immediately  if 
he  would  do  it,  is  to  say  there  is  going 
to  be  no  incresise  in  the  debt  limit  above 
$1  trillion.  That  would  do  the  job.  No 
question  about  it.  That  would  give  the 
President  also  and  Congress  a  consider- 
able degree  of  discretion.  In  the  event 
we  had  a  military  emergency,  we  could 
then,  of  course,  very  easily  increase  the 
debt  limit.  We  would  not  have  to  go  to 
the  Constitution  and  repeal  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  the  event  we  had  an  economic 
emergency,  we  could  then  of  course  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  if  we  at  this  time  under  these  cir- 
cumstances resolve  the  debt  limit  is  go- 
ing to  go  no  higher  than  $1  trillion 
and  we  are  not  going  to  $1  trillion, 
we  would  send  exactly  the  right  kind 
of  message  to  the  American  people, 
far  better  than  relying  on  a  gold  stand- 
ard which,  as  I  say.  is  very  rigid  and 
presents  some  very  serious  problems  or 
putting  into  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  be  very  hard  to  inter- 
pret and  would  also  give  us  a  degree  of 
rigidity  and  inflexibility  that  could 
plague  us  in  trying  to  fight  either  reces- 
sion or  infiation  in  the  future. 

So  we  have  before  us  this  other  option 
and  one  that  has  received  far  too  little 
attention,  that  is  balance  the  budget  by 
stopping  the  increase  in  the  national 
debt. 


Now,  I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
should  devote  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  the  issue  of  credibility  because 
that  is  what  this  is  all  about.  I  think 
economists  can  sit  down  and  they  can 
show  almost  anything  they  wish  to  show 
with  the  assumptions  that  they  make 
about  how  people  will  react  to  certain 
policies.  But  the  important  thing,  the 
crux  in  economic  activity  is  the  belief 
that  people  have  that  it  will  work  or  will 
not  work. 

I  pointed  out  the  spectacular  example 
in  the  case  of  World  War  I  Germany 
that  had  the  worst  infiation  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  I  think  it  is  the  worst 
of  all.  The  index  went  up  more  than  a 
trillion  percent  literally,  more  than  a 
trillion  percent  above  what  it  was  in  1914 
in  Germany,  and  yet  they  stopped  it, 
brought  it  under  control,  and  it  worked. 
It  worked  because  people  believed  it 
would  work  because  they  had  a  credible 
policy. 

Similarly  we  can  make  this  system 
work  if  we  say  a  trillion  dollars  is  the 
limit,  it  is  not  going  to  go  higher  than 
that;  we  draw  the  line  there,  that  is  it. 
The  next  stopping  point  I  guess  is  quad- 
rillion, that  is  a  thousand  trillion.  And 
the  way  we  are  going,  it  has  taken  us 
al}ou<  60  years  to  go  from  a  national  debt 
which  for  the  first  time  exceeded  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  a  national  debt  which  for 
the  first  time  exceeded  a  thousand  bil- 
lion, which  Is  what  a  tjillion  is.  Now  on 
the  basis  of  our  past  experi»,'nce  it  may 
take  us  only  20  years  or  10  years  or  may- 
be 5  years  to  go  to  a  quadrillion.  What 
has  happend  as  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many is  you  get  that  psychology  going 
and  it  Is  like  a  runaway  horse.  There  is 
no  way  you  can  bring  it  under  control. 
That  is  why  the  time  to  stop  is  now  at  a 
trillion  dollars  rather  than  proceeding 
and  taking  that  limit  off,  and  then  there 
is  just  no  limit  in  sight. 

Mr.  President,  the  credibUity,  the  bed- 
rock psychological  conviction  that  we 
have  an  anti-inflation  policy  that  will 
work  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  depends 
on  balancing  the  budget. 

Let  me  point  out  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  such  difficulty  in  pre- 
dicting what  is  going  to  happen  to  infla- 
tion or  to  imemployment  or  any  other 
economic  statistic  is  that  it  has  to  be 
based  on  assumptions  about  what  people 
will  believe.  We  have  computers,  we  have 
brilliant,  brilliant  economists  who  devote 
their  life  to  the  economic  profession,  who 
study  it  painstakingly.  We  have  people 
who  win  Nobel  Prizes  in  economics.  But 
no  one  can  predict  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

You  ask  the  most  brilliant  economist 
you  can  flnd  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
interest  rates,  and  I  found  after  years 
and  years  of  listening  to  these  very,  very 
able  people  before  our  Banking  Commit- 
tee and  Joint  Economic  Committee,  they 
are  very  often  wrong.  Usually  they  will 
not  tell  you  because  they  do  not  know 
and  they  are  frank  about  it.  They  will 
say  they  do  not  know,  because  they  just 
cannot  predict  it. 

People  make  all  kinds  of  money  in  the 
rtock  market,  like  Mr.  Granville  and 
others,  by  saying  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. They  are  wrong  as  much  bs  they 


are  right.  I  guess  there  is  a  sucker  bom 
every  minute  so  that  people  believe  them 
and  subscribe  to  their  newsletters,  but 
there  is  no  way  they  can  tell  and,  as 
I  say,  the  best  economists  In  this  coun- 
try have  a  very  poor  track  record. 

rhey  may  have  a  track  record  that 
is  not  so  bad  if  they  do  not  tell  you 
anytliing  and  that  is  what  most  of  them 
do.  They  hedge  their  predictions.  They 
indicate  if  such  and  such  happens,  then 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  prices  to 
rise  or  unemployment  to  increase  or 
some  other  economic  development  to 
occur  and  then  when  it  occurs,  they  say, 
"See,  I  predicted  it."  If  it  does  not  occur, 
they  will  say.  "Well,  it  did  not  happen 
the  way  I  assumed;  all  the  assumptions 
that  I  made  did  not  develop,  and  I  said 
they  would  not  happen  unless  they  did 

develcv-" 

The  result  is  people  just  cannot  pre- 
dict what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
economy. 

Why  cannot  we  predict  the  economy 
with  any  success?  Our  best  economists, 
I  say  brilliant  men,  devote  their  lives 
ti;  painstaking  development  of  the  econ- 
omy, win  worldwide  recognition  as 
laureates,  simply  cannot  predict  with 
any  consistency  what  will  happm  to 
economic  growth,  employment,  prices, 
interest  rates,  either  In  the  long  term 
or  the  short  term. 

When  I  was  an  economic  graduate 
student  at  Harvard  one  of  my  profes- 
sors was  Vasoly  Leontieff ,  a  man  who  has 
become  a  Nobel  prize  winner  for  his 
eminence  in  economic  analysis,  and 
Vasoly  Leontieff  refined  an  input-output 
method  of  measuring  every  significant 
element  of  our  economy. 

But  he  cannot  tell  you  the  level  of 
prices  or  interest  rates  a  month  from 
now.  a  year  from  now.  or  10  years  from 
now  and  why  can  he  not?  Because  per- 
haps the  biggest  element  in  economic 
performance  is  the  psychology,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public.  Will  they  buy  or  wlU 
they  not  buy?  WiU  they  invest  or  will 
they  not  invest?  WIU  they  keep  their 
earnings  in  cash,  or  wiU  they  use  It  to 
buy  land  or  put  it  into  a  local  enter- 
prise or  into  A.T.  k  T.  stock?  Why  can 
we  not  teU?  Not  because  people  perform 
in  random,  in  Ulogical  or  unpredictable 
ways,  but  because  given  their  imder- 
ctanding,  they  act  with  complete  logic, 
and  their  understanding  is  that  you  wUl 
not  slow  the  rise  of  prices  for  any  length 
of  time  unless  you  balance  the  budget 
and  run  surpluses. 

That  is  their  beUef.  And  that  belief  is 
just  as  real  and  vital  and  determinant 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  economic 
poUcy  than  any  statistic  you  can  get.  It 
is  the  belief,  it  is  the  credibUity  that 
matters. 

That  is  why  we  have  to  win  the  credi- 
bUity of  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
have  to  convince  them  that  we  mean 
business  about  balancing  the  budget. 
And  because  they  l)elieve  that  balancing 
the  budget  is  the  key  to  holding  down 
interest  rates  and  holding  down  price 
rises,  we  have  to  do  it  or  we  have  to  just 
give  up  and  say  we  are  going  to  go  along 
at  the  same  old  simple  way,  always  be 
an  easy  system  of  not  balancing  the 
budget,  of  not  raising  the  money  you 
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need  to  meet  your  expenditures,  spend- 
ing money  wherever  your  instinct  leaves 
you,  or  wherever  you  get  pressed  saying 
to  whatever  pressure  group  that  you  are 
holding  taxes  down. 

I  served  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
years  ago  before  I  came  to  this  body.  I 
remember  we  had  one  fellow  who  was 
very  strong  about  it.  He  said,  "I  vote  for 
every  spending  measure  and  against 
every  tax  increase."  He  got  elected  year 
after  year.  There  is  a  tendency  to  follow 
that  kind  of  psychology.  It  is  very  ap- 
pealing when  we  go  home  if  we  do  not 
get  called  up  to  explain  it  to  our  con- 
stituents that  we  are  for  them.  "Any- 
thing you  wsuit,  I  will  go  down  and  fight 
for.  I  do  not  care  what  it  costs.  I  wiU  go 
down  and  fight  for  you."  That  is  very 
appealing.  "When  they  come  along  and 
raise  taxes.  I  am  against  raising  taxes. 
I  will  vote  for  a  tax  cut."  When  we  have 
to  act  in  reverse  of  that  and  say  no  to 
our  constituents  and  say  no  in  a  spend- 
ing policy,  when  we  have  to  act  In  re- 
verse of  that  and  impose  taxes  on  con- 
sumption at  the  present  and  that  that 
would  make  sense,  it  is  a  very,  very  dif- 
ficult policy  to  follow. 

But  it  is  the  kind  of  policy  which,  if 
we  really  mean  business  about  fighting 
high  interest  rates,  is  what  we  have  to 
do.  If  we  mean  business  about  getting 
this  country  back  on  track,  where  we  can 
have  stable  and  continuous  growth  and 
a  reasonable  level  of  employment  in  the 
construction  industry  and  the  automo- 
bile industry  and  the  other  industries 
that  depend  on  credit,  that  is  the  way  we 
have  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  we 
cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  In 
economic  forecasting,  not  because  people 
perform  in  random,  illogical,  and  unpre- 
dictable ways,  because  given  their  un- 
derstanding, given  their  belief,  they  act 
with  complete  logic.  And  their  under- 
standing is  that  you  will  not  slow  the 
rise  of  prices  for  any  length  of  time 
unless  you  balance  the  budget  and  run 
surpluses. 

I  think  that  is  the  view  under  present 
circumstances,  as  I  say,  not  in  the  1930's 
and  not  at  other  times  when  we  have 
had  the  financial  crisis  or  panic  or  heavy 
unemployment,  but  of  a  time  when  our 
overwhelming  predominant  problem  is 
inflation,  that  view  has  merit. 

Many  think  it  has  little  or  no  merit, 
but  whether  excess  of  tax  revenue  over 
expenditure  will,  if  persisted  in  year  after 
year,  bring  the  rate  of  inflation  down  or 
not,  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  think  it  will.  And  what  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  think  will 
have  more  to  do  with  what  happens  to 
the  American  economy  than  anything 
Vasoly  Leontieff  can  factor  into  his  in- 
put-out studies  or  anything  that  any 
other  brilliant  economist  can  develop  to 
try  to  predict  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  future. 

Why  is  it.  how  can  anything  as  ephem- 
eral and  indistinct  as  the  psychological 
attitude  determine  something  that  is  as 
cold  and  clear  and  plain  and  calculable 
as  the  simple  arithmetic  of  prices?  Why 
can  we  not  just  sit  down  and  get  those 
elements  that  feed  into  prices,  the  costs 


and  the  demand  and  the  supply  and 
come  out  with  a  clear  prediction  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  prices  and  do  the 
same  with  lending  and  borrowing  and 
come  out  with  a  clear  prediction  that 
will  be  right  most  of  the  time  or  all  of 
the  time  with  respect  to  interest? 

Well,  we  cannot  do  It.  We  have  tried 
over  and  over  again. 

Incidentally,  if  you  could  do  It,  you 
would  have  all  the  money  in  the  world 
in  no  time  at  all.  If  I  could  be  right 
60  percent  of  the  time,  I  could  go  Into 
the  stock  market  or  bond  market  today 
and  hedge  my  bets,  and  I  could  come  out 
richer  than  Paul  Getty  or  anybody  else 
just  by  playing  the  market  according 
to  what  I  knew  was  going  to  happen  In 
the  future. 

The  fact  is  that  people  cannot  do  that. 
As  I  say,  if  they  could  they  could  be 
very  rich,  indeed.  But  they  carmot  pre- 
dict how  people  are  going  to  react. 

What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that 
there  are  certain  beliefs  that  the  people 
in  this  country  feel  very  strwigly,  very 
strongly  about.  One  of  those  beliefs  Is 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  policy 
that  is  going  to  work  against  inflation, 
we  have  to  balance  the  budget.  And  in 
times  of  inflation,  you  should  balance 
the  budget.  That  is  what  people  believe. 
That  is  what  they  want.  They  are  not 
getting  that  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  are  getting  bigger  and  big- 
ger deficits,  and  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  tonight  that  we  are  going  to  act  on 
tomorrow  or  Wednesday  is  a  bill  that 
wx)uld  greatly  increase  the  debt  limit 
by  $94  billion,  push  it  all  the  way  up  to 
$1,079  trillion  and,  undoubtedly,  any- 
body who  can  look  at  that  and  can  fol- 
low the  debate  in  the  Senate  is  going 
to  say,  "Well,  that  means  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Ccmgress  Just  dont  believe  in 
balancing  the  budget.  Ttiey  don't  believe 
in  a  sound  fiscal  policy." 

At  the  New  York  Times  indicated  In 
their  fascinating  editorial,  "They  don't 
have  the  courage."  And  that  is  what  it 
takes,  the  courage  to  cut  spending  and 
cut  spending  deeply — as  the  New  York 
Times  indicated — cut  it  deeply,  and  they 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  increase 
taxes  on  consumption.  Iliat  is  what  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do. 

But  let  me  tell  you  how  this  can  work. 
Suppose  workers  and  wage  earners  be- 
lieve that  inflation  will  depend  on  the 
budget.  ITiey  believe  it  and  they  face  a 
3-year  contract.  Supposing  the  rubber 
workers  or  the  automobile  workers  or 
the  Government  workers  believe  that  is 
going  to  happen.  TTiey  do  not  believe  the 
President  and  Senators  who  promise  a 
balanced  budget  because  the  President 
and  Senators  have  been  promising  bal- 
anced budgets  every  year.  It  goes  with  the 
trade.  If  you  are  in  ofQce,  you  always 
say,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget."  When?  "We  are  going  to  bal- 
ance it  in  1984." 

Before  that,  we  said  we  are  going  to 
balance  it  in  1980.  Before  that,  we  said 
we  would  baJance  the  budget  in  2  years 
from  now,  whenever  that  was,  whether 
it  was  1968  or  1970  or  whenever,  and 
almost  never  produced.  One  time,  in 
1969.  we  balanced  the  budget  by  a  tiny 


fraction.  But  year  after  year,  the  people 
who  are  In  public  ofBce,  In  top  office, 
policy-making  offices  in  Washington, 
have  been  wrong.  Over  and  over  again 
they  have  been  wrong. 

So,  of  course,  the  public  is  not  going 
to  believe  them.  They  will  believe  a  bal- 
anced budget  when  they  see  it. 

Suppose  we  actually  balanced  the 
budget  in  fiscal  1982,  as  my  amendment 
would  require.  Suppose  we  actually  did 
It,  actually  did  It  in  fiscal  year  1982? 
What  attitude  would  these  workers  have 
toward  their  3-year  contract  when  they 
see  this  one  crucial  national  action  ac- 
tually achieved?  Will  they  not  be  more 
likely  to  agree  to  a  more  modest  pay 
increase? 

And  consider  the  investors  who  see  the 
Government  shockingly  and  surprisingly 
balance  its  budget,  doing  something  they 
thought  would  not  happen.  How  much 
more  likely  is  he  to  invest,  not  in  land, 
which,  with  inflaUcHi  subsiding  a  little 
bit,  represents  a  bad  investment,  and  it 
would  subside,  as  I  say,  if  we  balance 
the  budget,  begin  to  subside  because  of 
the  psychological  factors,  then  the  in- 
vestors take  a  look  at  these  long-term 
bonds  now  at  record  low  prices,  with  rec- 
ord high  yields. 

With  a  balanced  budget  and  the  in- 
terest rates  beginning  to  fall,  the  smart 
speculators  will  make  a  killing  in  those 
long-term  bonds.  Anybody  who  now  has 
a  30-year  bond  that  has  a  coupon  rate 
of  about  10  or  11  percent  is  finding  that 
that  bond  is  probably  selling  at  75  or  80 
percent  of  par.  Yet,  if  interest  rates 
drop,  the  price  of  that  bond  will  go  right 
through  the  roof  auid  it  will  go  through 
it  overnight — an  easy  way  and  an  obvi- 
ous way  and  a  sure  way  to  pick  up  a 
very  handsome  profit. 

And  as  the  antiinflatlon.  antihigh  in- 
terest rate  phychology  rose,  the  purchase 
of  those  long-term  bonds  increases  and 
interest  rates  fall.  They  fall  because, 
of  course,  as  the  bond  Increases  go  up. 
their  yield  or  their  Interest  rate  drops 
and  as  the  interest  rate  drops  the  inter- 
est rate  of  other  comparable  investment 
and  competitive  investments  fall,  mort- 
gage rates  fall,  commercial  interest  falls, 
the  interest  that  the  businessmen  have 
to  pay  to  borrow  falls,  the  price  rate  di- 
minishes and  the  whole  happy  situation 
that  we  had  years  ago  begins  to  develop 
agsiin. 

What  makes  that  happen?  Credit- 
ability.  Psychology  makes  it  happen. 
Right  now,  with  a  $1,079  billion  debt 
limit  before  this  body.  Congress  will  give 
the  belief  we  have  an  effective  anti- 
inflation  policy  another  in  the  rear  if  we. 
as  expected,  pass  it.  But  if  we  draw  the 
line  at  $1  trillion,  as  my  amendment 
would  do,  draw  the  line  and  say  we  will 
not  go  above  $995  billion,  that  we  will  not 
go  to  $1  trillion,  and  we  say  this  high 
and  no  higher,  we  can  turn  that  psy- 
chology around. 

Here  is  why  our  economy  continues  to 
bo  so  unpredictable:  Economists  can 
measure  and  calculate  the  monev  supply. 
They  can  measure  and  calculate  the 
backlog  of  orders,  the  level  of  inven- 
tories, the  age  of  plant  and  equipment, 
and.  therefore,  the  need  for  replacement. 
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But  they  cannot  csJculate  the  attitude, 
the  belief,  the  psychology,  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  investor,  the  businessman, 
with  any  precision. 

How  do  you  program  a  computer  to 
reflect  that  kind  of  intangible? 

We  do  know  that  that  intangible  does 
influence  our  future,  and  the  great  thing 
Is  that  we  know  we  can,  if  we  have  the 
will,  take  those  painful  steps  of  cutting 
spending,  increasing  taxes,  doing  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  balance  the  budget. 
We  can  win  the  belief  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  end  Inflation  and  to  sta- 
bilize prices. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting and  Informative  publications  in 
this  country  is  Business  Week.  Business 
Week,  the  October  5  issue,  came  out  to- 
day and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
their  editorial.  It  comes  right  on  line 
with  what  I  am  talking  about.  They  say 
in  that  editorial : 

Budget  cutting  comes  hard  for  a  Congress 
that  has  had  no  exiperlence  with  It  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  so  the  hostile  reception 
Republican  leaders  are  giving  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal  for  a  second  round  of  cuts  is 
understandable.  Hacking  some  |40  billion 
out  of  the  fiscal  1982  budget  that  the  Carter 
Administration  left  behind  was  painful 
enough.  Trimming  an  additional  »18  billion 
to  $20  billion — with  only  a  skimpy  $2  billion 
coming  out  of  military  programs — will  hurt 
far  more. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say : 

The  fact  remains  that  the  U.S.  cannot 
hope  to  slow  down  the  destructive  spiral  of 
Inflation  If  It  does  not  get  the  federal  deficit 
under  control.  The  $42.5  billion  deficit  pro- 
jected In  the  budget  resolution  last  July  was 
uncomfortably  high,  but  It  represented  a 
drop  from  the  $60  billion  expected  In  fiscal 
1981.  If.  as  the  figures  now  suggest,  the  defi- 
cit widens  by  an  additional  $20  billion  or 
more,  the  U.S.  will  be  back  on  the  Infiatlon 
treadmill.  To  get  the  nation  on  the  path  of 
steady,  sustainable  growth.  Congress  will 
have  to  cut  spending  not  only  this  year  but 
also  In  each  year  after  that  until  the  budget 
comes  Into  balance. 

The  difficulty  with  that,  as  I  indicated 
over  and  over  again,  is  when  you  put 
your  budget  balancing  out  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  is  like  that  well-known  mirage 
that  the  desert  wanderer  finds  when  he 
is  almost  dying  of  thirst.  He  looks  ahead 
and  he  can  always  see  a  beautiful  oasis 
up  ahead,  with  greenery,  and  he  can  en- 
vision the  cool,  cold  water,  and  long  last 
relief  from  his  ravaging  thirst.  Then  he 
gets  up  and  he  finds  that  it  disappears, 
it  fades  away. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  hap- 
pens to  the  vision  that  we  have  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  Is  there,  theoretically, 
but  it  always  vanishes  when  we  come 
close  to  It.  If  we  are  going  to  try  to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance  and  set  our  goal 
at  1984.  on  the  basis  of  our  performance 
in   the   past  you   can   forget   it. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

The  prospect  Is  generating  a  lot  of  fuzzy 
talk  about  uncontrollable  Items  In  the  budg- 
et and  the  impossibility  of  cutting  any  deep- 
er, ^s  Congressmen  would  know  If  they  had 
given  some  real  thought  to  budget  cutting, 
the  truly  uncontrollable  Items  are  surpris- 
ingly small.  At  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal 
year,  there  are  only  two  Items  that  cannot 
.  be  cut.  One  Is  uncompleted  contracts  and 
unpaid  obligations.  The  other  Is  Interest.  In 


1983  those  two  Items  wlU  account  for  only  a 
little  more  than  $200  billion  out  of  total 
spending  of  more  than  $700  billion. 

Congress  should  grit  Its  teeth  and  accept 
the  necessity  of  a  second  round  of  cuts  In 
fiscal  1982.  It  should  go  on  from  there  to  re- 
view and  reorganize  the  great  programs  of 
government  so  that  It  can  come  Into  fiscal 

1984  with  an  efficient  operation  and  a  bal- 
ance between  spending  and  revenue*. 

Well,  they  go  along  with  that  old  no- 
tion that  we  can  balance  the  budget  in 
fiscal  1984.  Obviously  the  market  does 
not  believe  it.  Although  Business  Week 
is  a  fine  publication,  on  that  score  they 
are  wrong.  But  certainly  on  the  basic 
underlying  theme  they  have,  the  answer 
that  we  have  to  cut,  tough  as  It  may 
seem,  is  right.  Then  they  go  on  to  the 
other  side  of  this  situation.  They  say: 

If  Congress  balks  at  spending  cuta  big 
enough  to  start  the  budget  moving  toward 
balance,  the  Administration  will  have  to 
start  thinking  In  terms  of  raising  more  rev- 
enue. That  would  mean  tax  increases,  but  It 
should  not  mean  repealing  or  postponing 
the  cuts  In  corporate  and  Individual  income 
taxes  provided  by  the  tax  bill  that  cleared 
Congress  earlier  this  year. 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  in  the  eco- 
nomic profession,  are  thinking  that  we 
should  reconsider  those  tax  cuts.  I  am 
not  one  of  them,  but  there  are  many 
who  do.  I  think  their  numbers  may  In- 
crease as  the  year  goes  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  editorial  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  tax  cut  bill  was  carefully  designed  to 
encourage  savings  and  investment.  According 
to  supply-side  theory,  it  will  eventually  pay 
for  Itself  by  generating  increases  in  income 
that  will  yield  higher  tax  revenue.  In  any 
case,  it  will  stimulate  the  kind  of  Invest- 
ment that  U.S.  Industry  must  have  If  It  Is  to 
expand  and  modernize.  Rescinding  the  cuts 
at  this  point  would  stop  new  Investment  be- 
fore It  could  get  started. 

Instead  of  tampering  with  the  scheduled 
cuts,  the  Administration  should  look  over 
the  ample  list  of  measures  that  would  raise 
revenue  without  putting  a  penalty  on  sav- 
ings or  Investment  (page  116).  The  value- 
added  tax  (VAT),  which  Is  widely  used 
abroad,  has  some  obvious  advantages. 

I  am  very  skeptical,  I  might  say  at  this 
point,  about  a  value  added  tax.  That  is 
another  name  for  a  cascaded  sales  tax. 
You  impose  it  at  every  stage  of  produc- 
tion and  just  compound  your  tax.  It  is 
a  marvelous  revenue  producer  but  it  has 
a  number  of  very,  very  unfortunate  ef- 
fects. The  obvious  effect  Is  to  greatly  In- 
crease the  cost  of  living.  You  fight  infla- 
tion by  increasing  inflation.  If  you  have 
to  pay  that  tax,  that  Just  pushes  the  tax 
up.  Even  worse,  however,  is  that  it  is  an 
invisible  tax.  Nobody  knows  they  are  pay- 
ing it. 

When  you  pay  a  sales  tax  in  a  restau- 
rant, you  have  at  the  bottom  of  your  bill 
an  addition  for  a  tax,  or  a  gasoline  tax, 
or  anywhere  else.  It  is  visible  and  you 
know  you  pay  it.  Some  people  can  focus 
their  attention  on  it  and  criticize  It. 

The  value  added  tax  would  be  put  on 
iron  ore,  for  instance,  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  ground  and  sold  to  another 
company,  and  then  put  on  at  another 
stage  when  the  raw  iron  is  converted  into 
steel,  and  put  on  at  another  stage  when 
it  is  converted  into  a  machine  tool,  and 


put  on  at  another  stage  when  the  ms- 
chine  tool  creates  a  part  of  an  automo- 
bile. All  the  way  up  that  tax  is  imposed 
and  it  is  a  percentage  of  the  increase. 
The  result  is  that  you  cascade  your  tax, 
but  the  buyer  who  ultimately  buys  the 
product  does  not  really  know  he  is  pay- 
ing the  tax.  He  pays  it  all  right. 

He  pays  it  cdl  right.  He  does  not  know 
he  is  paying  it.  I  think  what  we  have  to 
do  is  find  a  way  of  organizing  and  pro- 
voking resentment  of  tax  Increases  so 
people  are  aware  of  the  taxes  they  pay, 
so  that  they  are  critical  of  the  spending 
and  so  that  they  insist  that  the  spending 
the  Federal  Government  does  has  some 
discipline. 

This,  unfortimately,  would  increase  it. 
As  one  distinguished  expert  has  told  me. 
it  is  a  bureaucrat's  dream. 

To  go  on,  the  editorial  says: 

It  Is  essentlaUy  a  sales  tax.  levied  at  each 
level  of  production  and  distribution,  and  It 
falls  on  consumers  rather  than  Investors. 
The  trouble  with  It  U  that  the  consumer 
price  Index  would  pick  It  up  immediately, 
labor  contracts  with  cost-of-Uvlng  clauses 
would  then  make  it  the  basis  for  wage  In- 
creases, and  Social  Security  benefits  and  gov- 
ernment pensions  would  be  adjusted  to  cover 
It. 

VAT.  however.  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
choice.  There  Is  something  to  be  said  for 
putting  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  natural  gas 
when  It  Is  decontroUed. 

I  like  that.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  de- 
controlling gas,  but  If  we  decontrol  it,  by 
all  means,  let  us  take  some  of  that  profit 
out  of  the  way. 

What  a  windfall  profit  tax  does.  Mr. 
President,  is  tax  the  profit  of  someone 
who  already  has  natural  gas,  that  they 
are  able  to  produce  at  a  much  lower  cost, 
benefit  from,  and  the  price  goes  up.  So 
he  is  going  to  charge  that  higher  price 
anyway.  What  this  windfall  profit  tax 
does  is  take  part  of  that  windfall  profit, 
which  the  producer  would  get  without 
any  energy,  effort,  innovation,  imagina- 
tion, or  any  other  imaginative  or  creative 
faculty  on  his  part — It  takes  that  from 
him  and  it  provides  that  that  tax  would 
help  us  proceed  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

If  we  are  going  to  decOTitrol  gas.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  hope  we  do  not — and  I 
shall  certainly  vote  against  it.  work 
against  it.  speak  against  it.  If  it  is  de- 
controlled. I  think  that  the  proposal  that 
Business  Week  makes,  that  I  am  reading 
from  here,  makes  sense. 

Then  It  goes  on  to  say: 

In  fact,  there  Is  something  like  $23  bil- 
lion a  year  to  be  said  for  It. 

That  would  be  nice.  That  would  put 
us  a  long,  long  way  toward  bringing  this 
budget  into  balance.  Depending  on 
whose  figures  you  take  it.  would  move  us 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  way  toward 
giving  us  the  balance  we  need. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Smaller  but  still  substantial  amounU 
could  be  raised  by  eliminating  or  modify- 
ing the  special  tax  treatment  now  granted 
to  Industrial  revenue  bonds. 

I  am  all  for  that.  Industrial  revenue 
bonds,  as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  are 
now  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  Any 
business  that  has  a  pipeline  to  a  State 
government  is  In  a  position  now  to  issue 
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tax-free  bonds  and.  of  course,  it  is  a 
bonanza  for  that  particular  business.  It 
is  very  enthusiastically  supported  by 
business  people  who  can  benefit  from  it, 
but  it  is  a  ripoff  for  everybody  else.  Of 
course,  it  means  that  we  lose  that  reve- 
nue and  people  who  have  to  compete 
with  those  businesses  that  get  the  tax 
exemption  are  put  at  a  disadvantage.  So 
I  agree  again  with  Business  Week  on 
that  suggestion. 

They  also  criticiae  the  "unjustified 
all-savers  certificates  that  the  new  law 
allows  thrift  institutions  to  issue."  Well, 
those  all-savers  certificates  were  neces- 
sary to  save  many  thrift  institutions. 
Furthermore,  they  expire  in  about  a  year, 
so  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  pick 
up  much  money  from  repealing  that,  be- 
cause that  will  be  out  of  the  way  before 
they  get  around  to  acting  on  it. 

At  any  rate,  they  concluded  by  say- 
ing: 

If  It  becomes  necessary,  the  Administra- 
tion could  put  together  an  effective  pack- 
age without  backing  down  on  the  bill  it 
pushed  through  Congress  last  summer. 

I  agree  with  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
th  nk  that  is  a  real  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting reports  that  has  come  before  the 
Senate  in  a  long  time  is  a  report  frcMn 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  held 
hearings  on  the  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment.  As  I  say,  I  am 
very  skeptical  about  riveting  into  the 
Constitution  such  an  amendment,  but 
that  hearing,  that  report,  developed  on 
balancing  the  budget,  has  some  very  in- 
teresting and  very  useful  conclusions. 
What  it  does  is  give  us  a  picture  of  how 
the  national  debt  has  grown  throughout 
the  years.  That  report  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

The  Federal  sector  has  become  Increas- 
ingly prone  to  deficit  financing  since  World 
War  II  and  the  Federal  sector  during  that 
period  has  come  to  command  an  increasing 
share  of  the  Nation's  economic  output  and 
Income.  The  Federal  Government  has  run 
a  budget  deficit  In  19  of  the  past  20  years 
and  42  of  the  past  50  years.  Deficit  spend- 
ing has  come  to  occur  during  good  economic 
conditions  and  during  bad  economic 
conditions. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  might 
po'nt  out  that  I  have  not  heard  any  eco- 
nomic case  made  for  having  an  unbal- 
anced budget  in  1982.  All  the  forecasts 
are  that  we  still  have  normal  growth  of 
the  economy:  all  the  forecasts  are  that 
we  shall  have  excessive  Infiation  by  any 
historical  comparison:  all  the  forecasts 
are  that  we  shall  have  falling  unemploy- 
ment. That  is  an  absolute  prescription 
for  balancing  the  budget.  There  is  no 
economic  case  at  all  for  the  unbalanced 
budget  at  that  time. 

If  this  were  a  recession,  if  this  were 
1974  or  1975,  then  I  think  one  could 
make  some  case.  I  would  say  even  then 
that  unless  we  had  some  very  serious 
recession — very,  very  serious,  close  to  a 
depression — it  is  hard  to  make  that  case. 
Now.  all  the  expectations  are — not  only 
CBO  but  DRI  and  all  the  other  prognos- 
ticators  and  predlcters  tell  us  that  they 
expect  1982  to  be  an  expansive  year. 
You  carmot  very  well  look  at  our  econ- 
omy, which  is  a  couple  of  trillion  dol- 


lars, and  argue  that  the  relatively  minor 
effect  of  reducing  Federal  spending  is 
going  to  push  it  into  a  nosedive  and  a 
recession.  At  least,  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body make  that  case. 

They  have  made  that  case  often  in  the 
past,  but  they  do  not  make  that  case 
now.  So,  for  us  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  $40  or  $50  or  $60  bil- 
lion into  debt  in  1982  is  bad  economics, 
is  improvident,  is  irresponsible,  and  l3 
just  plain  weak. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  incidentally, 
it  is  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  moral 
strength  of  this  country  that  we  permit 
our  Federal  Government  to  do  this.  In 
the  past,  we  have  had  the  moral  strength 
and  the  courage  not  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  run  on  an  unbal- 
anced budget  for  any  length  of  time.  At 
least  up  until  the  last  several  decades, 
we  balanced  our  budget,  we  balanced  our 
economy. 

Now.  it  is  so  much  easier  for  a  coiintry 
as  well  as  for  a  family  that  is  improvi- 
dent and  weak  morally  just  to  live  on 
the  cuff,  just  to  charge  it,  just  to  go  out 
and  say  we  cannot  balance  the  budget,  it 
is  too  hard.  We  do  not  want  to  tell  our 
constituents  that  we  will  not  spend 
money  on  them.  We  do  not  want  to  tell 
our  taxpayers  that  they  will  have  to  pay 
a  little  more  in  taxes.  We  are  going  to 
play  it  easy  and  soft 

That  is  a  refiection,  unfortunately, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  resent. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people 
want  us  to  follow  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy,  even  if  it  means  they  have  to  pay 
a  price  for  doing  so. 

To  proceed  with  this  report  of  the 
committee  that  was  considering  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  balancing 
tile  budget,  it  goes  on  to  say: 

While  the  past  decade  has  saen  little 
change  m  the  frequency  of  these  deficits.  It 
has  seen,  however,  significant  change  In  the 
size  of  df&clts.  During  the  1970's  the  Federal 
government  incurred  the  seven  largest 
peacetime  deficits  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  with  eight  deficits  during  this  period 
hs,vlng  exceeded  (40  billion. 

It  is  really  appalling  when  you  think 
about  it — $40  billion  in  8  of  the  10  years 
of  the  1970's. 

Following  fiscal  year  1970.  the  total  na- 
tional debt  of  the  tTnlted  States  stood  at  (383 
billion;  following  fiscal  year  1981.  Just  over 
a  decade  later,  this  figure  will  stand  Just 
below  SI  trillion  ($1,000,000,000,000)  at  $993 
billion.  More  than  half  of  our  total  debts 
will  have  been  Incurred  during  the  past  dec- 
ade alone,  with  approximately  two-thirds 
hr.vlng  b»en  incurred  In  ths  past  two  decades 
alone. 

Think  of  that.  More  than  half  of  our 
total  debts  through  all  our  national  his- 
tory, from  the  Revolution  through  the 
War  of  1812:  through  the  period  in  the 
1820's.  1830's.  and  1840's:  into  the  CivU 
War  period,  the  bloodiest  war  in  history: 
throughout  all  the  post-Civil  War  period: 
throughout  the  19th  century:  then  into 
the  20th  century:  throughout  World  War 
I;  throughout  the  Depression:  through- 
out the  greatest  war  this  country  ever 
fought.  World  War  II.  we  did  not  incur 
anything  like  the  debt  we  have  incurred 
in  the  1970's. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1970.  as  I  say. 
the  debt  stood  at  $383  billion,  and  now 


it  stands  at  $1  trillion,  $1  trillion.  It  has 
become  nearly  three  times  as  high  in  one 
short  decade. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  has  a  fasci- 
nating chart.  It  points  out  that  from 
1900  to  1916.  the  debt  of  this  country 
was  consistently  at  $1  billion — not  a 
thousand  billion,  which  it  is  going  to  ex- 
ceed this  year  if  we  act  on  the  bill  before 
us,  but  $1  billion;  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  what  it  is  going  to  be,  1,000th  of  what 
it  will  be  in  1982  if  we  proceed  with  the 
bill  before  us. 

Then,  in  1917,  we  entered  World  War  I, 
and  the  debt  went  to  $3  billion.  That  was 
the  entire  national  debt.  We  Icnow  that 
World  War  I  was  a  tremendously  burden- 
some and  expensive  war,  and  the  debt 
shot  up  to  $25  billion  in  1919.  Then  it 
continued  at  about  that  level.  We  reduced 
it  somewhat.  It  was  $24  billion  in  1920, 
$24  biUion  in  1921.  $23  billion  in  1922. 
$22  billion  in  1923,  $21  billion  in  1924. 
We  were  beginning  to  reduce  it.  It  went 
down  to  $20  billion  in  1926,  $19  billion 
in  1927,  $18  billion  in  1928.  By  1929,  it 
had  gone  down  to  $17  billion,  and  in  1930 
to  $16  billion. 

Then,  as  we  know,  the  Great  Depres- 
sion came  along  and  we  had  to  follow 
a  deficit  policy.  It  was  the  right  policy 
under  those  circumstances,  and  the  na- 
tional debt  began  to  grow. 

In  1931,  it  increased  to  $17  billion.  In 
1932  to  $19  billion.  In  1933  it  went  up. 
That  was  the  Great  Depression  year.  It 
went  up  to  $23  billion. 

The  New  Deal  came  in,  and  in  1934 
it  was  $27  billion,  then  $29  billion,  $34 
billion,  $36  biUlon,  $37  billion.  By  1939. 
it  went  up  to  $48  billion;  in  1940,  $51 
billion. 

Then  World  War  II  came  along.  That 
was  also  an  economic  situation  that  de- 
manded very  heavy  Federal  borrowing, 
the  greatest  and  most  expensive  war  in 
our  history.  Then  that  debt  was  down 
$1  billion.  In  the  period  1900  to  1916.  it 
began  to  grow  very  rapidly.  It  went  from 
1940  to  1941  up  to  $58  billion,  then  to 
$79  billion  and  to  $143  billion;  then  to 
$204  billion  in  1944;  then  $260  biUion 
in  1945.  and  $271  billion  in  1946. 

Between  that  period  and  the  1970's.  it 
was  not  stable,  but  it  was  fairly  stable. 
Remember  that  in  1946  it  was  $271  bil- 
lion, and  it  declined  somewhat. 

Eight  years  later,  1954.  after  having 
had  7  years  of  Truman  and  a  couple  of 
years  of  Eisenhower,  the  national  debt 
was  at  about  the  same  level  it  was  in 
1946.  In  fact,  it  was  precisely  the  same. 
It  was  $271  biUion  in  1946  and  $271  bil- 
lion in  1954. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  through  this 
exercise  not  just  because  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  complete  record  of  the  na- 
tional debt  but  because  these  figures 
should  impress  us  on  what  has  been  our 
economic  history  and  how  we  frot  into 
this  situation  we  are  in  now.  In  1955 
through  1957.  the  debt  staved  about  that 
level.  In  1957.  I  came  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  debt  was  $272  billion,  about  a  quarter 
of  what  it  Js  now.  That  was  only  24  years 
ago. 

Then  it  began  to  grow  quite  raoidly.  In 
1958.  it  was  $280  billion,  then  $288  bil- 
lion. $291  billion.  $303  billion.  $311  bil- 
lion. As  I  pointed  out.  by  1970  it  was  $383 
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billion.  That  was  still  a  relatively  modest 
level  of  growth. 

In  the  1970's.  that  debt  really  took  off: 
$431  bUlion.  $486  bUlion,  $544  billion. 
$632  billion,  $679  billion.  $834  billion. 

As  this  analysis  indicated,  we  have  run 
a  deficit  in  19  of  the  past  20  years.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  1970's,  the  Federal 
Government  incurred  seven  of  the  largest 
peacetime  deficits  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation — all  seven  of  them  in  the  1970's. 

We  simply  have  to  overcome  that 
momentum  and  that  habit.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  inflation  under  control  and 
have  interest  rates  under  control,  it  is 
not  enough  to  decry  them  or  attack  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  or  follow  any 
policy  except  the  simple,  direct  policy 
that  we  followed  throughout  most  of  our 
history,  of  having  a  reasonable  and 
(Stable  balanced  fiscal  policy. 

This  report  goes  on  to  say: 

with  the  rising  notional  debt  has  come 
rising  Interest  payments.  Where  Interest  ab- 
sorbed approximately  six  percent  of  the  na- 
tional budget  twenty  years  ago.  In  FY  1981 
Interest  payments  will  represent  approxi- 
mately twelve  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

That  is  a  mammoth  difference,  espe- 
cially when  you  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  total  budget  is  so  much  bigger. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have 
is  what  this  enormous  debt  does  to  the 
budget:  It  pushes  U5  into  a  situation 
where  it  is  enormously  difficult  to  re- 
cover. If  we  could  wipe  out  the  interest 
cost  of  the  national  debt,  the  budget 
would  be  balanced,  and  we  would  have 
a  surplus  of  about  $20  billion  or  $25 
billion. 

(Mr.  MATTIKGLY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Servicing  the  na- 
tional debt  is  costing  us  $82.5  billion. 
That  is  at  least  $20  billion  and  probably 
$30  billion  higher  than  the  deficit  we  are 
likely  to  Incur. 

Total  interest  of  $80  billion  for  fiscal 
1981  represents  a  total  larger  than  the 
entire  Federal  budget  during  the  late 
fifties. 

It  comprises  the  third  largest  expendi- 
ture item  in  the  present  Federal  budget. 
It  is  a  figure  half  as  large  as  spending  for 
national  defense  and  one-third  as  large 
as  spending  for  income  security  programs 
including  social  security. 

Think  of  that. 

We  spend  half  as  much  just  servicing 
the  national  debt  as  we  do  on  our  defense 
because  we  have  gotten  into  this  serious 
predicament. 

We  inveigh  against  the  cost  of  social 
security  and  yet  we  are  spending  a  third 
as  much  just  servicing  the  national  debt 
as  providing  for  all  the  elderly  in  this 
country  and  all  of  the  disabled  people 
who  benefit  from  social  security  and  all 
the  others,  the  36  million  beneficiaries 
who  receive  social  security  benefits. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  Federal  spending 
represented  a  minor  share  of  the  Nation's 
economic  output  of  goods  and  services 
other  than  in  times  of  war.  Relatively 
small  amoimt^  of  Federal  spending  were 
financed  primarily  by  import  duties. 
Government  spending  at  all  levels  rep- 
resented less  than  9  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Beginning  with  the  ratification  of  the 


16th  amendment  in  1915.  providing  ac- 
cess to  tax  of  incomes  and  the  onset  of 
World  War  I.  Federal  sectors  have  dem- 
onstrated a  continuing  propensity  of 
growth,  whatever  the  economic  circum- 
stance. Over  the  next  20  years  Govern- 
ment spending  nearly  doubled  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  economy. 

Since  that  time,  however,  spending  has 
accelerated  at  an  even  more  rapid  pace, 
particularly  Federal  Govenmient  spend- 
ing. 

In  1929.  Federal  expenditures  of  $3 
billion  represented  just  3  percent.  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  gross  national  product. 
The  figures  I  was  giving  before  were  total 
government  spending,  including  State, 
local,  and  Federal:  and  State  and  local 
spending  at  that  time  was  twice  as  much 
as  Federal  spending. 

Keep  in  mind  now  that  in  1929  Fed- 
eral expenditures  of  $3  billion  repre- 
sented 3  percent  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product — 3  percent.  By  1950,  the 
peacetime  share  had  risen  to  15  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  to  $43  bil- 
lion. For  fiscal  year  1980.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  of  $594  billion  com- 
manded 23  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  the  highest  in  the  peacetime 
history  of  the  United  States. 

So.  Mr.  President,  my  proposal  to  limit 
the  Increase  in  the  national  debt  to  under 
$1  trillion  would  still  leave  a  colossal 
proportion  of  the  gross  national  product 
going  for  the  Federal  Government — far 
higher,  far  higher  than  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  last  2  or  3  years — far  higher. 

It  is  Interesting,  incidentally,  that  the 
percentage  of  outlays  going  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  share  of  the  econ- 
omy greatly  increased  in  1980  compared 
to  1979.  It  increased  from  21  '/z  to  23  per- 
cent plus. 

And  the  only  times  when  we  had  any- 
thing like  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  has  been  in  war- 
times, notably  1945.  1944.  1943.  and  1942. 
Although  that  was  a  big  war  year,  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  moriey.  it  is  about  the 
same  level  as  it  is  now  when  we  are  at 
peace.  How  ironic.  In  1942  an  all-out  war. 
spending  all  we  could  possibly  throw  into 
the  military  fray,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  spending  24  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  In  1980  we  are 
spending  23  percent  and  we  are  at  peace. 
As  I  was  saying  for  fiscal  year  1980 
Federal  Government  spending  of  $594 
billion  commanded  23  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  the  highest  in  peace- 
time history  of  the  United  States. 

In  1962  more  than  170  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  the  first  $200 
billion  budget  however  followed  only  9 
years  later  In  fiscal  1971.  The  first  $300 
billion  budget  occurred  4  years  later  in 
fiscal  1975.  The  first  $400  billion  budget  2 
years  later  in  fiscal  1977.  The  first  $500 
billion  budget  in  fiscal  1980  and  the  first 
$600  billion  in  fiscal  1981.  And.  of  course, 
it  looks  like  the  first  $700  bUlion  budget 
wUl  occur  next  year.  1  year. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  take  a  look  at 
this  table  showing  the  colossal  increase 
in  budget  receipts  and  yet  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  budget  deficit  tiecause  our 
spending  went  even  beyond  our  colossal 
increase  in  receipts. 
In  the  years  1769  to  1849  inclusive— 


that  was  a  period  of  some  60  years — the 
entire  receipts  of  our  Government  were 
$1,160  million  for  60  years,  and  budget 
outlays  were  less.  They  were  $1,000,090 
and  we  had  a  surplus  during  that  period. 
From  the  time  Congress  convened  in  1789 
untU  1849  we  had  a  surplus  of  $70  miUion. 

So  the  first  60  years  when  we  had  our 
great  growth  and  our  remarkable  states- 
men running  this  country,  they  ran  it  at 
a  surplus.  From  1850  to  1900.  of  course, 
during  that  time  we  fought  the  Civil  War. 
which  was  an  enormously  expensive  war. 
During  that  entire  50-year  period  we  had 
budget  receipts  of  $14  bUlion.  which  Is 
what  is  that?  That  is  about  a  week's  re- 
ceipts these  days,  and  that  was  what  we 
had  for  50  years.  Fifty  years'  budget  out- 
lays were  somewhat  bigger  than  that. 
$15.4  biUion,  and  during  that  entire  50- 
year  period  we  incurred  a  deficit  of  less 
than  $1  biUion. 

I  mean  in  the  aggregate.  I  do  not  mean 
each  year.  I  mean  in  aggregate  total  50- 
year  deficit  so  that  the  total  111 -year 
deficit  from  1789  to  1900  was  less  than 
$1  biUion.  It  was  about  $921  miUion. 

From  1901  to  1905,  we  had  a  surplus 
of  $119  mUlion.  In  1906  to  1910  condi- 
tions were  not  so  good  so  we  had  a  smaU 
deficit  but  a  deficit  that  was  much 
smaUer  than  the  surplus  that  we  had  In 
the  preceding  5  years.  In  1911  to  1915  we 
had  another  relatively  minor  deficit,  a 
deficit  that  averaged  about  $10  miUion, 
not  $10  biUion  but  $10  miUion  a  year. 

Then  of  course  World  War  I  came 
along  and  we  had  a  coUosal  deficit.  Dur- 
ing those  4  years  we  had  a  deficit  of  $22 
biUion.  It  Is  interesting  that  we  fought 
that  war.  World  War  I— it  is  hard  to 
compare  these  figures — but  nevertheless 
with  an  average  deficit  during  those  5 
years  that  was  about  $4  biUion  a  year 
and  in  1980  we  had  a  deficit  that  was  13 
times  as  great,  in  one  year,  and  in  a 
peacetime  year  at  that. 

Then  from  1921  untU  1930  we  had  con- 
tinuous surpluses.  Every  single  year  we 
had  a  surplus.  Then,  of  course,  in  the 
depression,  the  Great  Depression,  we  had 
continuous  deficits  and  those  deficits 
continued  right  through  World  War  n. 
After  the  war.  we  had  some  handsome 
surpluses.  In  1947  we  had  a  surplus  of 
$3.8  bUlion.  In  1948  we  had  a  surplus  of 
$12  biUion.  That  was  Harry  Tnmian's 
administration.  Had  a  surplus  of  $12  bU- 
lion. I  think  that  was  the  greatest  sur- 
plus in  the  history  of  our  country  and 
certainly  by  far  the  greatest  proportion. 
But  in  absolute  terms  it  was  the  greatest 
surplus.  We  had  never  had  a  surplus  that 
anywhere  near  approached  the  surplus 
we  had  in  1946. 

We  did  have  some  other  surpluses. 
In  1951  we  had  a  surplus  of  $6  bUlion. 
We  had  some  good  surpluses  durinK  the 
Eisenhower  years.  In  1957  and  1958  we 
had  surpluses  of  $4  billion  and  $3  bU- 
lion respectively. 

Then  we  started  having  a  series  of 
deficits.  Beginning  in  about  1961  we  had 
deficit  after  deficit  after  deficit,  and  of 
course  in  1968  how  weU  I  remember  that 
vear.  Of  course.  I  was  in  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  That  was  the  year  when  we 
had  the  Vietnam  war  going.  We  had 
very  low  unemployment,  and  in  spite  of 
that  we  should  have  balanced  the  budget 
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with  the  tax  Increase  to  pay  for  the  war. 
We  did  not  do  it.  We  had  a  deficit  of  $25 
billion  which  was  very,  very  high  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  was  a  limited  war. 
was  not  an  all-out  war  like  World  War 
n.  and  it  was  the  kind  of  deficit  that  is 
very  hard  to  justify.  That  was  followed 
by  a  tiny  surplus  in  1969  and  then  by 
absolutely  unremitting  deficits  since 
then. 

I  go  through  this  exercise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  recognize  how  we  got  where  we  are 
and  how  absolutely  vital  it  is  for  us  to 
change  course  and  reverse  what  we  have 
done  and  do  so  by  simply  not  increa'iing 
the  national  debt  above  a  trillion 
dollars. 

I  think  that  is  likely  to  become  a  mat- 
ter of  real  concern  to  our  citizens  in  our 
coming  year  or  so.  It  has  not  so  far.  but 
I  think  it  should  tmd  it  will. 

TTiere  is  no  way  for  us  to  get  a  grip 
on  inflation,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  to- 
night, without  winning  a  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  that  we 
have  an  anti-inflation  policy  that  works. 
And  there  is  no  way  but  no  way  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  develop  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  we 
have  an  anti-inflation  policy  that  works 
unless  we  balance  the  budget.  Tliat  is 
absolutely  fundamental.  Right  or  wrong. 
it  is  fundamental. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  belief,  the 
psychological  acceptance,  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  get  inflation 
under  control.  Otherwise,  we  will  not  get 
labor,  business,  investors,  and  others  to 
believe  it  and  if  they  do  not  believe  it 
there  is  no  way  our  system  will  work. 
Business  people  will  increase  their  prices 
and  people  will  insist  on  higher  pay  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  inflation  is 
under  control.  So  we  have  to  find  a  way 
of  winning  that  conviction.  And  this  is 
the  way  we  do  it,  we  do  it  by  saying  no  to 
an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  the  totals,  including 
outlays  of  off-budget  Federal  entities,  is 
even  more  depressing.  Between  1973  and 
1981,  the  deficit  outlays  of  off-budget 
Federal  entities  in  total  outlays  as  part 
of  our  deficit  is  as  follows:  $14  billion  in 
1973:  $6  bUlion  in  1974;  $53  billion  in 
1975:  $73  billion  in  1976:  $14  billion 
more  because  there  was  an  adjustment  in 
that  year:  in  1977.  $53  billion:  in  1978. 
$58  billion:  in  1979.  $40  bUlion:  1980. 
J.73  billion:  and  the  projected  estimate 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  is  not 
quite  over,  is  $78  billion.  So  you  can  see 
if  you  include  the  off-budget,  the  situa- 
tion is  even  bleaker. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  Increasing  share  of 
this  spending  has  been  accounted  for 
through  deficit  financing.  Federal  tax  bur- 
dens have  had  to  Increase  enormously  In 
recent  years  to  pay  for  these  expenditures. 
Per  capita  tax  receipts  have  nearly  doubled 
In  the  past  S  years  alone,  while  the  num- 
ber of  Individual  taxpayers  paying  more  than 
20  percent  of  their  Income  to  the  Federal 
povernment  has  nearly  tripled  In  the  past  15 
years. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  how 
much  the  Federal  Government  is  taking 
in  taxes,  what  a  rapid  increase  this  his 
been,  when  they  criticize  the  tax  cuts 
that  we  have  had. 


As  I  say.  we  may  have  to  Increase  some 
consumption  taxes  if  we  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  think  people  should 
be  far  more  sensitive  and  aware,  at  least 
I  am  sure  the  voting  public  is.  the  tax- 
paying  public  is.  but  those  of  us  in  pub- 
lic ofHce  should  be  more  aware  of  this 
enormous  increase  in  the  tax  burden. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  Federal  tax  bur- 
dens have  had  to  increase  enormously 
in  recent  years  to  people  for  these  ex- 
penditures. Per  capita  tax  receipts  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  past  5  years  alone, 
while  the  number  of  Individual  taxpay- 
ers paying  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
income  to  the  Federal  Government  has 
nearly  tripled  in  the  past  15  years.  Three 
times  as  many  people  paying  more  than 
20  percent  of  their  income  to  the  Federal 
Government.  No  wonder  there  is  a  tax 
revolt  in  this  country. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  all  American 
families  through  a  combination  of  taxes  and 
Inflation  now  have  fewer  real  after  tax  dol- 
lars currently  than  16  year*  ago. 

Now  that  is  the  statistic  that  we  just 
should  not  allow  just  to  lie  there  and 
kick  around  a  litUe  bit.  We  ought  to 
really  consider  what  that  means.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people,  70  percent,  more  than  two-thirds, 
through  a  combination  of  taxes  and  in- 
flation now  have  fewer  real  after  tax 
dollars  than  15  years  ago. 

Now  this  country  has  been  marked  bv 
a  steady  increase  throughout  almost  all 
of  our  history  in-the  standard  of  living. 
The  American  people  have  been  better 
off  in  one  generation  than  previous  gen- 
erations. Indeed,  the  dream  of  most 
Americans  is  to  give  their  children  a  bet- 
ter break  in  life  than  they  had.  We  all 
hoped  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

And  yet,  in  the  last  15  years— that  is 
not  a  generation,  but  it  is  more  than 
half  of  a  generation— 70  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  worse  off  through  a 
combination  of  taxes  and  inflation.  They 
have  fewer  real  after  tax  dollars  cur- 
rently than  15  years  ago. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  people  feel 
that  this  economic  program  that  we  are 
foUowing  has  been  working  well:  that, 
after  all,  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  a  lot  and  has  a  lot  of  programs 
to  help  people  in  various  ways,  that  bails 
out  Chrysler,  that  baUs  out  New  York 
City,  that  helps  people,  or  tries  to. 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  through  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  so  forth,  that 
all  this  has  been  constructive  and  useful. 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  this  is  not.  In 
the  past  15  years— and  we  are  not  in  a 
period  of  recession  now,  we  are  in  a  pe- 
riod of  stagnation  perhaps  or  economic 
stability— but  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  people  in  this  country  are  worse 
off:  worse  off.  not  better  off,  worse  off. 

Furthermore,  as  this  report  points 
out: 

Prom  modest  beginnings,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  grown  to  become  the  dominant 
economic  institution  In  the  United  States. 
No  other  entity  comes  close  to  It  In  ability  to 
condition  the  course  of  economic  events.  It 
Is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  most  of 
the  economic  difficulties  currently  being  suf- 
fered by  the  nation  are  attributable,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  recent  economic  policies  pur- 
sured  by  the  Federal  government 


TbTM  statements  summarize  the  conse- 
quences of  Increasing  Federal  deficits,  taxa- 
tion and  spending:  (1)  After  two  centuries 
of  relatively  stable  prices.  Inflation  taaa  be- 
come the  economic  norm. 

Brother,  that  is  an  assertion  that 
should  concern  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  every  American.  Inflation  as 
a  norm  of  life. 

Of  course,  what  that  means  is  if  you 
have  to  live  with  inflation  you  become 
acclimated  to  inflation.  And  all  the  ex- 
perience in  country  after  country,  when 
you  do  that,  inflation  begins  to  become 
greater  and  greater  and  pretty  soon  nms 
away  with  the  system.  Interest  rates  get 
way  out  of  hand,  and  of  course  our  econ- 
omy suffers  tragically  because  of  it. 

Second,  rather  than  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try is  characterized  by  slow  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  the  door  of 
my  oCQce  a  comparison  of  the  produc- 
tivity increases  in  this  country  with  the 
other  developed  countries  in  the  world. 
With  Great  Britain,  with  Japan,  with 
Germany,  with  Italy,  with  France,  and 
with  the  other  great  developed  countries 
in  the  world  that  are  not  in  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

We  are  still  the  most  productive  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  But  in  the 
last  20  years,  our  economy  has  suffered 
and  suffered  seriously  compared  to  other 
economies,  especially  compared  to  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans.  They  have 
grown  much  more  than  we  have.  Our 
productivity  actually  declined  in  1979. 
And  when  the  figures  are  all  in,  they  may 
decline  in  1981.  It  grew  practically  none 
at  all  in  1980. 

Of  course,  when  that  happens,  it 
means  that  you  cannot  have  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living.  An  increased 
standard  of  Uving  depends  on  Americans 
producing  more.  You  cannot  get  more 
unless  you  produce  more.  Inflation  has 
been  one  of  the  principEd  causes  of  this 
tragic  situation. 

This  report  goes  on  to  say: 

The  pattern  of  U.S.  price  levels  from  the 
beginning  of  our  nation  to  the  present  Is 
shown  In  Figure  I.  Typically,  war-time  In- 
flation has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  fall- 
ing prices.  As  late  as  the  IGSO's.  the  Index  of 
prices  was  essentially  at  the  same  level  as 
that  of  150  years  earlier. 

This  is  a  theme  I  have  always  argued. 
Many  young  people  will  assume  we  have 
always  had  infiation,  that  prices  were  al- 
ways higher  in  one  generation  than  they 
were  in  the  generation  before.  Tn  fact, 
some  older  people  have  made  that  as- 
sumption. It  is  not  true.  Throughout  the 
great  part  of  our  history,  for  150  years 
of  the  200  years  we  have  been  a  nation, 
prices  have  been  stable  in  this  country. 
As  this  article  points  out,  or  this  report 
points  out,  the  prices  in  the  1930's  were 
about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1789. 
they  had  not  increased.  Then  it  goes  on 
to  stay: 

By  contrast,  the  period  following  World 
War  II  Is  distinguished  precisely  by  the  fail- 
ure of  prices  to  return  to  their  prewar  levels. 
Only  m  response  to  the  price  stabilizing 
policies  of  the  1960's  was  there  a  period  of 
relative  price  equUlbrlum  during  the  early 
I960's.  This  period  of  stability,  however,  sig- 
naled only  an  end  to  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  War  Inflations:  It  did  not  contribute 
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to  a  return  to  pre-war  price  levels.  Since  the 
mld-1960's.  Inflation  has  come  to  dominate 
the  economy — an  Inflation  unmistakably  as- 
soclaUd  with  the  Federal  deflclte  of  the  late 
1960s  and  1970"s.  The  1939  dollar  which  had 
declined  to  a  value  of  forty  cents  by  1968  has 
declined  to  a  value  of  well  under  twenty 
cents  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wholesale  prices 
have  increased,  as  I  say,  600  percent 
since  1939.  It  has  been  a  steady,  unre- 
lenting, uninterrupted,  constant  infla- 
tion. 

As  the  report  points  out: 

As  Federal  spending  and  deficits  have 
achieved  peacetime  record  levels,  the  nation's 
economy  has  crested  and  fallen.  From  sus- 
tained high  annual  growth  rates  In  the 
1960°s  of  6  to  6  percent,  the  real  economic 
growth  of  the  country  has  declined  toward 
zero.  The  real  gross  national  product  has 
actually  declined  In  four  separate  years  over 
the  past  decade.  The  more  that  the  Federal 
sector  has  drawn  from  the  nation's  economic 
product  the  less  robust  the  economy  has 
been.  As  the  nation's  annual  growth  has 
declined,  so  too  has  Its  relative  economic 
position  among  world  economies. 

Also  closely  associated  with  the  pattern  of 
rising  Federal  spending  and  deficits  has  been 
the  sharply  declining  pattern  of  personal  sav- 
ings and  private  Investment.  In  recent  years, 
personal  savings  has  declined  from  7  to  8 
percent  of  disposable  personal  income  to  leas 
than  5  percent,  a  greater  than  60  percent 
reduction. 

That  is  one  of  the  figures  that  is  most 
disturbing,  and  also  one  of  the  reasons 
why  interest  rates  are  as  high  as  they 
are.  After  all.  interest  is  a  combination  of 
the  availability  of  savings  or  capital  and 
the  demand  for  those  savings  or  capital. 
Not  only  have  these  deficits  and  this  in- 
flation bv  themselves  contributed  to  high 
interest  rates,  but  the  decline  in  savings, 
which  has  come  about  because  of  infla- 
tion and  because  of  the  assumption  that 
you  might  as  well  spend  your  money 
rather  than  invest  it,  has  contributed  to 
high  interest  rates.  In  turn,  because 
people  are  convinced  that  their  money  is 
not  going  to  come  back  and  be  worth 
very  much  if  they  save  it  or  if  they  invest 
it. 

It  i£  also,  of  course,  why  savers  and 
investors,  in  order  to  have  the  Incentive 
to  save  and  invest,  insist  on  a  return  of 
15.  20,  or  25  percent.  They  logically  as- 
sume that  if  thev  do  not  get  that  15  or  20 
percent  they  might  as  well  spend  their 
money  because  if  they  keep  it  where  it  is 
it  will  not  be  worth  as  much  after  a  few 
years  because  of  inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  private  domestic  In- 
vestment has  steadily  declined  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  ONP.  These  levels  are  now 
among  the  lowest  In  the  world  among  In- 
dustrialized, Western  nations. 

Not  only  are  they  lower  than  they 
have  been  throughout  most  of  our  his- 
tory but.  in  fact,  probably  through  all 
of  our  history.  They  are  lower  than  any 
other  country,  which  is  why  our  inter- 
est rates  are  so  high,  why  they  are 
h'.gher  than  other  countries,  why  our  in- 
terest rates  are  pulling  other  interest 
rates  up.  provoking  recession  and  un- 
employment throughout  the  free  world. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  to  depart 
from  th's  article.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  ways  we  can 
strengthen  our  defense  is  to  strengthen 


our  NATO  allies.  Why  do  they  resist 
what  we  felt  was  a  commitment  to  in- 
crease their  military  spending,  their  de- 
fense spending,  by  3  percent? 

Well,  the  reason  is  crystal  clear.  The 
reason  is  because  their  economies  are 
suffering.  They  come  back  and  tell  the 
United  States.  "We  cannot  increase  our 
defense  spending  and  help  the  United 
States.  NATO,  the  defense  of  the  free 
world,  because."  they  argue,  "our 
economies  will  not  stand  it.  Interest 
rates  are  too  high." 

Why  are  interest  rates  too  high?  Be- 
cause the  United  States  is  such  a  domi- 
nant economic  power,  such  a  great, 
dominant  trading  partner,  so  important 
to  the  economies  of  those  countries, 
that  when  our  interest  rates  are  high, 
the  mobility  of  capital  means  their  in- 
vestments flow  to  this  country,  we  take 
their  savings,  and,  of  course,  their  in- 
terest rates  follow  ours  up.  So  this  in- 
fiation, this  colossal  Federal  spending, 
weakens  our  defense  directly  by  depriv- 
ing our  allies  from  providing  the  kind  of 
cooperation  with  us.  providing  the 
tanks,  the  planes,  the  strategic  support, 
the  naval  support,  and  so  forth,  which 
they  ideally  should.  This  article  goes  on 
to  say : 

The  Infiation  which  began  In  1968  has 
been  closely  associated  with  large  and  con- 
tinuing Federal  deficits.  These  deficits  have 
placed  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem in  an  increasingly  untenable  position. 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  refuses  to  purchase 
the  new  debt  offered  by  the  Treasury,  in- 
creasing pressure  is  placed  upon  private 
capital  markets.  Federal  financing  of  def- 
icits Is  competitive  with  private  demand  for 
borrowed  funds.  As  a  result,  "crowning  out" 
occurs  as  Federal  borrowing  displaces  pri- 
vate borrowing,  leading  both  to  higher  rates 
of  Interest  and  lower  rates  of  private  capi- 
tal formation.  As  Professor  Roger  Freeman 
of  the  Hoover  Institution  summarizes  It: 

"If  the  Treasury  competes  for  funds.  It 
drives  up  Interest  rates  and  crowds  out  other 
would-be  borrowers.  Thereby.  It  reduces  the 
funds  which  are  available  for  private  In- 
vestment, holds  back  Industrial  expansion, 
and  Improvement  In  productivity  and  lim- 
its job  creation." 

Professor  Freeman  states  the  case 
beautifully,  in  a  nutshell.  That  is  what 
I  have  been  arguing.  High  interest  rates 
that  Senators  have  been  inveighing 
against  on  the  floor  and  attacking  the 
Federal  Reserve  for.  blaming  Wall  Street 
for.  are  the  result  of  what  we  do  here 
in  the  Congress.  As  Roger  Freeman  says, 
if  the  Treasury  competes  for  funds— that 
means  the  Federal  Government — it 
drives  up  interest  rates  and  crowds  out 
other  would-be  borrowers.  Other  would- 
be  borrowers  are  farmers,  homebuyers, 
automobile  buyers,  small  business  people 
who  absolutely  depend  for  their  life 
blood  on  borrowing.  Those  people  are 
crowded  out  by  Federal  borrowing.  That 
is  what  we  do  when  we  spend  more 
money  than  we  bring  in. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
purchases  the  new  debt,  the  monetlzatlon 
of  thU  debt  may  lead  to  a  money  supply 
growing  faster  than  the  economy's  ability 
to  absort)  this  growth  without  adding  to 
prices.  More  money  generally  means  higher 
prices  for  goods  and  services  available  In 
the  economy.  Higher  prices  today  further 
generate  expectations  of  even  higher  prices 
tomorrow. 


That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
argue  all  day  in  saying  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  no  alternative.  Any  Senator 
in  this  body  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  would  have  to  do  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  thing.  He  would 
have  no  choice.  He  either  does  what 
Chairman  Volcker  does,  which  is  to  slow 
down  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  economy 
and  limit  the  supply  of  credit,  and  be- 
cause the  supply  is  limited  the  interest 
rises,  or  he  does  what  a  lot  of  critics  of 
Mr.  Volcker  says  he  should  do,  which  is 
to  increase  the  supply  of  credit.  If  he 
does  that,  of  course,  he  monetizes  the 
national  debt:  he  creates  a  situation 
where  borrowers  drive  up  prices,  as  they 
have  done  every  time  in  the  past  when 
this  has  been  done.  The  people  lose  faith 
in  the  economy.  If  we  have  any  kind  of 
anti-inflation  system,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  the  only  group  in  town 
fighting  the  inflatiMi.  So  tiiere  goes  the 
ball  game  and  prices  take  off. 

As  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  Arthur  Bums,  has  observed: 

When  the  Oovemment  runs  a  budget  defi- 
cit. It  pun^w  more  money  into  the  pocket- 
books  of  people  than  It  takes  out  of  their 
pocketbooks  .  .  .  The  persistence  of  sub- 
stantial deficits  In  Federal  finances  Is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  serious  Infiation  that  got 
under  way  In  this  country  In  the  mld- 
1960's  .  .  .  when  the  deficit  increases  at  a 
time  of  economic  expansion,  as  It  has  done 
lately,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
the  rate  of  Inflation  quickening. 

That  is  Arthur  Bums.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anybody  who  has  had  a  greater  effect 
in  the  last  15  years  on  economic  think- 
ing in  the  Congress  than  Arthur  Bums 
has.  He  has  been  greatly  admired  and 
greatly  respected.  He  says  that  the  per- 
sistence of  substantial  deficits  in  Fed- 
eral finances  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  serious  inflation. 

If  Arthur  Bums  is  right,  that  means 
we  should  not  pass  the  resolution  that 
is  before  us  today  that  we  wiU  vote  on 
tomorrow  or  Wednesday.  We  should  pass 
my  amendment  which  limits  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  to  under  $1 
trillion.  It  limits  it  to  $995  biUion.  It  says 
that  high  and  no  higher.  It  gets  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  credit 

markets.  _,  ,         , 

I   do  not  know   how  the  advice  of 

Arthur  Bums  could  be  any  more  distinct 

or  clearer.  .  .  .    ,^  ,  ,,ii 

Another  great  economist  is  Prof.  MU- 
ton  Friedman.  Professor  Friedman  was 
the  first  American  economist,  to  my 
knowledge,  certainly  one  of  the  first  if 
not  the  first,  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  economics.  He  is  an  eminent  econ- 
omist and  probably  the  outstandmg 
monetarist  in  the  world.  He  said: 

Interest  rates  are  high  because  Inflation 
Is  high.  InflaUon  Is  high  because  the  rate  of 
money  creation  Is  high. 

When  creation  is  high,  it  is  because 
of  the  deficit  that  the  Congress  creates, 
and  this  measure  before  us  tonight, 
which  will  be  before  us  tomorrow,  which 
we  WiU  vote  on  tomorrow  or  Wednesday, 
will  increase  the  national  debt  to  well 
over  $1  trillion,  to  $1,079  billion. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

Faced  with  abnormally  large  Federal  budg- 
et, deflclts.  the  Federal  Reserve  has  tended 
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to  purchase  a  significant  portion  of  the  new 
debt.  As  Inflation  has  resulted,  Individuals 
have  accelerated  their  purchase  of  consumer 
goods  and  services,  in  the  process  bidding 
up  prices  further,  reducing  personal  savings, 
and  reducing  private  capital  formation. 

The  persistent  growth  of  inflation  has  also 
placed  Congress  Itself  under  pressure  to 
"Index"  a  variety  of  Its  funding  programs — 
from  school  lunches  to  Social  Security — 
In  an  effort  to  maintain  relative  levels  of 
funding.  Such  spending  has,  of  course,  con- 
tributed to  stlU  higher  levels  of  Federal 
deficits. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  blame  the 
indexing  as  much  as  I  would  blame  the 
deficits  and  the  inflation  that  cause?  the 
indexing  to  be  so  expensive.  One  clear 
way  that  we  can  get  a  reduction  greatly 
in  the  cost  of  the  social  security  system 
is  to  end  indexing  by  any  inflation.  It 
would  do  that.  Think  of  all  the  benefits 
we  would  have  if  we  could  stabilize  the 
level  of  prices  in  this  country. 

We  would  not  have  to  increase  the 
social  security  payments,  because  there 
would  not  be  any  indexing  necessary.  We 
would  not  have  to  pay  increased  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  because  we  would 
not  be  increasing  the  national  debt.  We 
would  be  putting  millions  of  people  to 
work  in  homebuilding,  in  the  auto  indus- 
try, the  farm  implement  Industry,  small 
business,  and  elsewhere,  because  people 
could  borrow  money  again  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest. 

Those  people  who  are  put  to  work 
would  be  taxpayers.  They  would  be  pay- 
ing interest,  not  unemployed  people,  who 
are  talking  money  in  unemployment 
compensation  and,  in  some  cases,  wel- 
fare, and  are  taxeaters  instead  of  tax- 
payers. 

Lowell  Harris  of  Columbia  University 
summarizes  the  issue  in  the  following 
manner : 

Easing  the  financing  of  a  Federal  deficit 
by  supplying  new  banlc  credit  (money)  has 
appeal.  New  money  can  be  injected,  into  the 
economy,  easing  someone's  problems.  Busi- 
nesses and  governments  get  dollars  that  had 
not  existed.  Such  injections  seem  to  permit 
the  accomplishment  of  good  things.  But  as 
the  funds  thus  created  add  to  the  fiow 
through  the  economy,  the  cumulating  re- 
sults will  differ  from  the  initial  results.  The 
dollar  loses  buying  power.  Budget  deficits  in- 
vite the  creation  of  money,  and  monetary 
expansion  lies  at  the  base  of  inflation  .  .  . 
Federal  deficits  tempt  the  use  of  money 
creation  as  a  means  of  getting  dollars  for 
the  Treasury  without  evident  pain. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  unusually 
high  levels  of  Federal  spending,  the  al- 
ternative to  deficit  financing  is,  of  course, 
increased  taxation.  That,  too.  has  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  apart  from 
the  diminished  freedom  of  its  citizen  to 
consume  as  he  chooses  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labor.  More  taxes  mean  less  post- 
lax  personal  income.  On  the  one  hand, 
less  income  meam  less  income  to  save, 
less  money  for  private  investment  in  fu- 
ture output,  and  less  economic  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  income  after 
taxes  means  less  incentive  to  engage  in 
productive  economic  activity  generally. 
less  incentive  to  work,  less  incentive  to 
invest,  and  less  incentive  to  do  the  thin?.-; 
that  contribute  to  economic  growth.  I 
might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
less  incentive  to  invest,  but  less  where- 


withal to  invest.  Taxes  deprive  the  tax- 
payer, who  may  also  be  an  investor,  from 
having  the  funds  available  to  him  to  in- 
vest. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  income  after 
taxes  means  less  incentive  to  engage  in 
productive  economic  activity  generally, 
less  incentive  to  do  the  things  that  con- 
tribute to  economic  growth. 

High  rates  of  income  taxation  further 
distort  the  allocation  of  productive  re- 
sources, invariably  toward  less  efficient 
use  of  economic  resources. 

A  constitutional  rule  limiting  the 
growth  of  Federal  deficit  spending  and 
taxation  would,  I  suppose,  contribute 
substantially  toward  the  restoration  of 
stable  prices,  stable  economic  growth. 
That  is  v.hat  this  committee  advocates 
and  I  am  very  tempted  to  vote  for  it, 
although  I  have  resisted  it  for  many 
years,  because  it  does  introduce  a  degree 
of  infiexibility  into  our  economy,  a  rigid- 
ity. It  rivets  into  the  Constitution  eco- 
nomic behavior,  making  it  extraordi- 
narily difficult  for  us  to  have  the  flexi- 
biHty  that  we  need. 

How  much  better.  Mr.  President,  for  us 
to  rely  on  the  debt  limitation  and  put  a 
limit  on  our  own  ability — especially  now. 
this  year,  when  inflation  is  our  big  prob- 
lem— to  borrow  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  borrow. 

If  we  pass  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
I  am  proposing,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  shall  have  a  tremendously  construc- 
tive psychological  reaction.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  would  begin  to  persuade 
people  in  this  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment means  business  about  flghting  in- 
flation. There  is  no  question  that  we 
would  persuade  investors  that  they  could 
invest  in  bonds  now  and  the  value  of 
those  bonds  would  not  only  not  decline, 
they  would  increase. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  summer  of  1981 — 
that  is  just  this  past  summer — a  very  in- 
teresting article  by  Gordon  Tullock  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Contemporary 
Studies,  entitled  "Debt  Limitation;  The 
Presidents  Unused  Weapon."  At  a  time 
when  we  are  considering  an  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  to  break  all  tradition,  an 
increase  of  the  kind  we  have  not  had. 
really,  since  1916  or  1917,  the  first  time 
this  country  went  into  debt  at  over  $1 
billion — now  we  are  going  for  the  very 
frst  time  in  all  our  history  over  $1 
trillion,  a  thousand  times  what  our 
debt  was  in  1916 — I  think  it  is  wise  for  us 
to  consider  this  article  by  Gordon  Tul- 
lock on  this  issue.  It  is  a  recent  article 
and  it  is  very  timely. 

Mr.  Tullock  writes: 

During  the  Nixon  administration,  the  pres- 
ident frequently  and  vociferously  toolc  the 
view  that  the  budget  was  too  high,  and 
Ronald  Reagan  came  into  office  with  the 
specific  purpose  of  lowering  it.  It  is  surpris- 
ing then  that  both  of  these  presidents  failed 
to  notice  the  strongest  single  budget-cutting 
weapon  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  "failed  to 
notice"  is  too  weak.  They  deliberately  threw 
it  away. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  for  a  long 
time  that  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  do  is  say  there  is 
going  to  be  no  increase  in  the  debt  limit, 
n  increase  certainly  above  $1  trillion. 
Now  he  is  going  to  have  a  great  deal 


of  trouble  persuading  Congress  to  make 
these  cuts  he  would  like  it  to  make.  If 
he  said  that,  his  position  would  be  sus- 
tained. There  is  no  way  we  could  get  a 
third  of  this  body  or  a  simple  majority  of 
this  body,  in  my  opinion,  or  more  than  a 
corporal's  guard  of  this  body  to  oppose 
his  position.  He  could  come  down  and 
say,  "Fellows,  balance  the  budget  or  we 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  those 
social  security  payments,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  meet  our  contracts." 
There  is  nobody  in  this  body  who  would 
feel  any  way  but  that  we  have  no  alter- 
native except  to  cut  spending,  perhaps  to 
raise  taxes  on  consumption,  to  do  what 
is  absolutely  essential  In  order  to  stay 
within  the  debt  limit. 

The  debt  limit  is  the  weapon  the  Presi- 
dent has  and  because  he  also  has  the  veto 
power,  I  think  Gordon  Tullock  is  1,000 
percent  correct. 

As  this  article  says: 

This  weapon  was,  of  course,  the  debt  lim- 
itation. Periodically.  Congress  passes  bills 
providing  a  maximum  federal  debt.  When- 
ever the  Treasury  perceives  that  the  current 
limits  is  going  to  cause  severe  trouble,  a  new 
bill  is  sent  up  to  the  legislature  asking  that 
the  limit  be  raised.  This  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
minlstrtaion  under  circumstances  which  were 
distinctly  embarrassing  to  Reagan,  his  budget 
director,  and  Republicans  who  had  been  call- 
ing for  reduced  expenditures.  Indeed,  many 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who  had 
been  systematically  voting  against  such  bills 
under  the  Democratic  administration  voted 
for  them  now.  giving  what  can  only  be  de- 
scrlt>ed  as  lame  excuses.  The  Democrats,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  the  most  of  the  prop- 
aganda opportunity. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Reagan  had  not 
sent  up  a  proposal  to  Increase  the  debt  and 
Stockman  had  not  gone  down  to  the  House. 
Under  these  circumstances.  !t  seems  lilcely 
that  various  people  In  the  Treasury  would 
have  brought  the  approaching  "crisis"  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  which,  particularly 
its  Democratic  members,  would  have  pushed 
for  raising  the  debt  limit.  Thf  same  would 
have  happened  in  earlier  days  under  Nixon 
had  he  decided  not  to  press  for  an  increase 
In  the  debt  limit.  Whether  it  would  have 
gotten  through,  whether  Reagan  should  have 
attempted  to  defeat  it.  or  whether  if  it  did 
get  through  he  should  have  vetoed  it  are 
questions  which  I  think  would  have  to  Ije 
dealt  with  by  people  who  know  more  alKiut 
current  politics  in  Washington  than  I  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  may  know 
more  or  may  not,  but  I  am  convinced  If 
the  President  said,  no  increase  in  the 
debt  limit,  this  President  who  is  very 
popular,  who  has  a  clear  majority  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  that  veto  would  be  sus- 
tained without  any  question.  Then  we 
would  get  to  work.  We  would  have  to  get 
to  work.  We  would  have  no  option. 

It  is.  as  Gordon  Tullock  points  out. 
clear  that  it  would  have  been  greatly  to 
Reagan's  advantage  if  the  limit  had  not 
been  raised: 

If  the  debt  limit  had  not  been  raised  there 
would,  of  course,  have  been  no  way  in  which 
the  government  could  have  borrowed  money. 
It  would  have  been  essential  to  slash  ex- 
penditures to  the  tax  income  level  as  soon 
as  the  total  amount  of  debt  sold  reached  the 
existing  limit.  It  might  even  have  been  nec- 
essary to  repay  part  of  the  debt  with  still 
further  slashes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  president 
would  have  had  no  choice  except  to  cut  back 
on  those  programs  he  thought  expendable. 
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He  ootild  have,  of  course,  asked  Congtew  to 
Join  with  him  In  making  these  cuts  and  in- 
deed urged  that  they  Immediately  pass  leg- 
islation as  to  where  the  cuts  should  be  im- 
plemented. I  doubt  that  Congress  would  be 
very  anxious  to  participate  In  this  process, 
regardless  of  what  they  might  choose  to  say 
about  It. 

Thus,  the  failure  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
would  have  given  the  president  the  arbitrary 
power  to  slash  expenditures  almost  as  he 
wished.  The  slash  would  not  have  been  gigan- 
tic since  the  revenues  brought  in  by  taxes 
•re  very  large,  and  the  debt  limit  would  only 
have  made  it  impossible  to  spend  more  than 
that  amount.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have 
given  the  president  plenty  of  leeway  in  ap- 
plying cuts.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Rea- 
gan, and  Nixon  before  him,  put  a  good  deal 
of  political  capiUl  on  line  to  press  for  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit.  Surely  they  should  have 
left  the  matter  to  the  Democrats. 

I  am  a  Democrat  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  look  at  it  somewhat  differently 
than  Mr.  Tullock  did.  I  do  not  think  the 
Democrats  would  have  raised  the  debt 
limit.  If  they  had,  of  course,  the  monkey 
would  have  been  on  our  backs.  I  do  not 
think  the  Republicans  would  have  let  us 
do  it  and  even  the  Democrats  would  have 
come  to  see  it  would  be  a  very  stupid 
policy.  Also,  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, would  have  said.  "Exactly,  bully; 
that  is  the  way  to  go.  I  am  for  It.  Let  us 
limit  the  debt." 

I  find  when  I  talk  to  people,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  there  are  very  few  who  say 
we  should  nm  deficits.  People  plead  for 
a  particular  program.  They  may  say  that 
they  want  a  farm  program  or  a  labor 
program  or  a  welfare  program  or  a 
health  program  or  an  education  program 
that  will  benefit  them.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  20  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion that  will  say,  "We  just  want  more 
spending." 

I  do  not  think  you  will  find  20  percent 
of  our  population  who  would,  if  you 
presented  them  with  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Tullock  provides  here. 
They  would  have  said.  "Override  the 
President,  he  is  wrong.  We  need  to  bal- 
ance the  budget."  I  think  they  would 
have  recognized  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  have  done 
just  exactly  what  every  family  in  this 
country  has  to  do  when  their  income 
drops.  I  think  there  are  very  few  families, 
if  people  have  lived  long  enough,  who 
have  not  had  to  go  through  it.  Income 
drops  in  the  family  and  mother  or  father 
will  call  the  family  together  and  say. 
"We  have  to  straighten  out.  We  have  to 
straighten  out.  We  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices." 

"We  have  to  stop  spending  what  we  are 
spending  until  we  are  able  to  increase 
our  income.  No  dining  out.  We  have  to 
eat  here.  We  shop  at  the  grocery  store. 
We  buy  limited  food  and  we  eat  that.  We 
do  not  eat  out  in  the  restaurants.  Pain- 
ful, but  we  do  that.  No  new  cars.  We  do 
not  buy  a  new  car.  We  hold  on  to  the  old 
car  we  have.  We  do  not  buy  a  new  one. 
No  vacation.  We  do  not  take  a  vacation. 
No  new  clothing.  We  might  pick  up  a 
bargain  at  a  sale  here  and  there  if  we 
have  to  have  it.  But  no  new  clothing  and 
we  do  not  go  to  movies.  We  do  not  spend 
our  money  on  travel.  We  do  not  do  any- 
thing we  do  not  have  to  do." 
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Families  do  it.  It  hurts.  They  do  not 
like  to  do  it.  It  is  painful.  It  is  boring. 
It  is  the  vote  within  the  family,  but  they 
do  it.  All  American  families  do  it  who 
have  to  go  through  this  kind  of  crisis. 

You  know  when  you  look  back  on  it, 
you  figure  you  are  better  for  having  done 
it. 

The  American  family  is  only  one  insti- 
tution that  has  had  to  do  this,  of  course. 
Every  small  business,  virtually  every 
small  business,  unless  incredibly  lucky, 
has  had  to  go  through  that  kind  of  trau- 
ma when  its  sales  drop  off,  its  income 
drops,  and  it  happens  almost  always  to 
any  business  that  has  been  in  business 
any  length  of  time.  They  have  to  cut 
their  spending.  They  have  to  balance 
their  expenditures  to  their  income.  They 
have  to  do  their  best  to  try  to  persuade 
the  people  who  work  with  them  not  to 
insist  on  that  wage  increase  or  they  have 
to  lay  someone  off.  That  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  and  toughest  things  in  the  world, 
but  they  do  it. 

Small  businesses  have  to  decide  that 
they  will  forego  getting  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  might  improve  their  opera- 
tion. They  might  have  to  lay  off  a  sales- 
man. They  may  have  to  stop  advertising. 
They  may  have  to  do  things  that  seem 
coimterproductive. 

People  will  say.  "Well,  you  are  better 
off  if  you  spent  the  money."  We  are  al- 
ways told  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
much  better  economy  if  we  spend  the 
money.  This  money  you  are  spending,  we 
are  always  told,  is  going  to  \x  great  for 
the  economy  no  matter  what  it  is,  edu- 
cation, health,  or  farm,  or  what  it  is.  The 
argument  is  always  spend  the  money  and 
be  better  off. 

The  small  businessman  does  not  have 
that  option.  He  cannot  even  guess.  He 
just  says.  "No  matter  how  better  off  I  will 
be  if  I  spend  the  money  I  do  not  have  it. 
I  am  not  going  to  spend  it." 

So  not  only  does  the  family  go  through 
this  and  the  millions  of  small  businesses 
in  this  country  go  through  it.  every  city 
in  this  country  has  to  go  through  it.  You 
name  a  city,  except  New  York  City,  that 
does  not  have  to  balance  Its  budget. 
New  York  City  Is  now  balancing  Its 
budget.  I  am  happy  to  say.  but  they  did 
not  for  a  while.  We  let  them  get  away 
with  it  imfortunately.  It  was  a  mistake. 
But  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  cities 
are  governed  efBciently  Is  that  they  know 
they  have  to  bring  expenditures  Into  line 
with  revenues,  that  if  they  do  not  do  it 
they  lose  their  bond  rating  to  begin  with 
and  then  they  go  under.  If  they  lose 
their  bond  rating,  if  they  begin  to  get 
in  real  fiscal  dlfHculty.  the  mayor  gets 
kicked  out,  the  city  councilmen  lose  their 
offices,  and  they  get  straightened  out. 
They  have  to  do  It. 

I  guess  Wisconsin  is  not  much  differ- 
ent than  any  other  State.  Our  State  con- 
stitution prohibits  deficit  financing.  We 
have  changed  that  a  little  bit  to  provide 
a  building  commission  that  can  borrow 
money  for  public  buildings,  but  that  has 
been  quite  limited.  But  we  have  to  in- 
crease taxes,  or  cut  snendlng  if  we  have 
a  bad  year.  And  that  is  true  in  State 
after  State  after  State.  They  do  it.  They 
do  it  year  after  year  after  year.  Gov- 
ernors do  It.  Mayors  do  It.  Corporations 


do  it.  Small  businesses  do  It.  Families  do 
it.  Why  do  we  not  do  it? 

We  know  it  Is  right.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment now.  There  was  not  one  single  ar- 
gument on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
year  saying  we  need  to  nm  a  deficit  In 
order  to  improve  the  economy.  No  one 
argues  that.  We  just  do  not  have  the 
guts  to  cut  spending  or  increase  taxes 
and  bring  it  into  balance. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  in  that 
excellent  editorial  that  I  read,  what  the 
market  admires  is  courage  and  we  have 
not  shown  the  courage  that  is  required 
under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  the 
crux  of  this  matter.  We  have  to  find 
somehow  in  our  heart  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  take  these  unpopular  steps. 
The  discouraging  and  appalling  problem 
is  that  President  Reagan,  more  than  any 
President  who  has  served  in  my  lifetime, 
has  come  to  office  with  a  clear  mandate, 
mission,  to  hold  down  Federal  spending. 
You  can  talk  all  you  want  to  about  not 
having  a  mandate.  If  there  ever  was  a 
mandate  that  was  it.  The  mandate  was 
not  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  foreign 
policy  activity.  It  was  some  kind  of  a 
mandate  perhaps  to  improve  our  mili- 
tary strength.  But  the  fundamental 
mandate  was  to  straighten  out  this 
economy  of  ours. 

And  if  President  Reagan,  with  his 
philosophy,  with  what  he  has  said 
throughout  the  years,  cannot  draw  the 
line,  he  is  not  going  to,  as  Gordon  Tul- 
lock says,  throw  away  that  remarkable 
weapon  that  he  has.  of  the  debt  limita- 
tion, the  President's  unused  weapon, 
then  I  caimot  see  that  there  is  much  of 
a  prospect  for  the  future  and  that  is  why 
the  stock  market  and  the  bond  market  is 
so  very  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
our  coimtry.  TTie  price  of  our  bonds  have 
dropped  and  stocks  have  dropped. 

As  I  say,  so  many  people,  so  many  fam- 
ilies, so  many  businesses  have  gone 
through  this  trauma. 

I  spoke  about  how  a  family  Is  a  better 
family  after  this  kind  of  thing.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  Families  may 
have  to  make  sacrifices  like  giving  up  ed- 
ucation. A  child  who  is  going  to  go  to 
college  cannot  do  It.  He  has  to  stay  home 
and  support  the  famUy.  That  happens. 
It  has  happened  In  family  after  family, 
even  now  with  students  loans  what  they 
are.  It  is  not  that  the  child  cannot  get  a 
loan  and  go  to  college.  It  Is  that  the 
family  cannot  give  up  his  earning  power. 
He  has  to  do  it.  So  a  young  person,  a 
yoimg  woman  or  man  who  might  be  an 
outstanding  lawyer  or  doctor,  or  profes- 
sor, an  engineer  or  top  business  execu- 
tive if  he  had  the  education  and  training 
for  It,  has  to  forego  that  training.  In 
order  to  make  that  kind  of  a  sacrifice. 
That  kind  of  heartbreaking  sacrifice  Is 
made. 

And  imfortunately  often  families  are 
not  better  for  It  when  that  kind  of  sac- 
rifice has  to  be  made.  Maybe  they  can- 
not afford  an  operation.  Maybe  they 
cannot  afford  some  kind  of  health  insur- 
ance which  they  absolutely  have  to  have. 
They  cannot  afford  the  kind  of  medical 
care,  cannot  afford  to  travel  to  a  climate 
that  Is  more  healthy.  Of  course,  that  Is 
not  being  better  off.  You  cannot  say  that 
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family  is  better  off  If  they  make  the  sac- 
rifice. But  they  make  the  sacrifice. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  most  cases, 
businesses  are  better  off  if  they  have  gone 
through  this  catharsis  if  they  had  to 
sweat  out  reducing  their  level  of  spend- 
ing. There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
fat  in  businesses,  even  in  small  busi- 
nesses. In  some  cases,  there  Is  waste, 
there  is  wasted  time,  there  is  wasted  mo- 
tion, there  is  wasted  equipment,  as  there 
is  in  the  Goverrunent.  But  one  of  the 
things  that  purges  that  kind  of  waste, 
that  corrects  that  kind  of  waste  is  the 
requirement  that  that  business  find  some 
way  of  cutting  its  cost  to  meet  its  in- 
come. 

Of  course,  what  happens  in  some  cases 
they  cannot  do  that,  and  they  go  through 
the  nightmare  of  bankruptcy  and  fail- 
ure, losing  the  business,  losing  the  life 
savings,  losing  the  jobs  that  the  small 
business  means  for  the  proprietor,  and  it 
is  that  terrible  nightmare  that  keeps  the 
small  business  working  and  working 
hard  and  making  aU  kinds  of  sacrifices 
to  keep  alive.  They  see  this  and  they  see 
the  terrific  problems  that  they  have  gone 
through  and  then  they  wonder  why  this 
colossal,  gigantic.  Federal  Government 
of  ours  with  such  an  enormous  revenue 
over  $659  billion  cannot  somehow  get 
along  without  getting  in  debt,  year  after 
year  after  year.  19  out  of  the  last  20 
years  when  we  all  know  it  is  to  the  great 
interest  of  our  economy  to  do  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  action  of  our 
Federal  Government  or  Congresses  and 
our  President  does  unfortunately  reflect 
on  the  moral  strength  of  the  American 
people.  I  think  that  is  why  our  people 
are  fed  up  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
with  other  elected  oflBcials  who  insist  on 
following  a  policy  of  putting  this  coun- 
try's fiscal  position  into  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  wise  for  us 
to  consider  once  again  the  connection 
between  this  colossal  debt  that  we  are 
running  up,  this  trillion  dollar  plus  debt 
that  we  will  have  shortly  if  we  pass  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us  and  do  not 
accept  the  Proxmlre  amendment.  We 
consider  once  again  carefully  what  this 
is  doing  to  interest  rates. 

Recently  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port in  fact  in  an  issue  of  September  21, 
1981,  carried  an  article  entitled  "Public 
Debt  at  $1  Trillion  and  Mounting."  It 
says  that  "years  of  Government  borrow- 
ine  have  pushed  Washington's  lOU's  to 
13  digits — helping  send  interest  rates 
soaring  as  well." 

The  article  says: 

For  all  hl»  struggle  to  slow  the  growth  of 
government  spending.  Ronald  Reagan  faces 
the  unpleasant  prospect  of  seeing  the  federal 
debt  top  1  trillion  dollars  for  the  first  time. 

Washington's  lOtJ's  are  expected  to  clear 
that  level  before  Thanksgiving  and  reach 
1.074  billion  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  The  85-bllllon-dollar  increase  offi- 
cially forecast  Is  one  of  the  biggest  rises  ever 
In  a  single  year— mainly  because  of  the  defi- 
cit In  next  year's  basic  federal  budget,  which 
Reagan  Is  laboring  to  hold  to  42.5  billion 
dollars.  Many  private  economists  say  the  1982 
deficit  is  bound  to  be  higher.  Also  to  bmme 
are  borrowings  by  agencies  such  as  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  whose  deficits  aren't  In- 
cluded in  the  regular  budget. 

As  a  result,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
asking  Congress  to  set  a  new  debt  limit  of 


1.08  trlUlon  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
current  limit  is  1985  billion  dollars.  Unless 
lawmakers  act,  the  celling  will  revert  Octo- 
b«r  1 

That  is  Thursday, 
to  Its  permanent  level  of  400  billion  dollars, 
a  shift  that  would  hamstring  government  fi- 
nancing operations. 

Boy  there  is  a  master  piece  of  over- 
statement, "hamstring  Government  op- 
erations." We  would  close  down  the 
Government.  We  could  not  pay  any- 
thing. That  is  why  the  Proxmlre  amend- 
ment is  essential.  I  would  not  permit 
the  debt  to  drop  down  to  $400  billion  as 
a  limit  because  of  course  then  we  could 
not  do  anything  at  all  except  maybe 
collect  taxes. 

What  I  would  do  is  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  by  a  small  amount,  $10  billion, 
and  that  would  mandate  in  effect  that 
we  live  on  a  pay  as  you  go  basis  out  of 
the  cash  that  comes  in. 

The  articles  goes  on  to  say: 

The  soaring  debt  means  hefty  borrowing 
costs  for  Uncle  Sam:  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  Is  estimated  at  109  billion  dollars  In 
1982,  the  first  time  It  will  have  topped  100 
billion— 

in  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  figure  that  I 
have  not  discussed  tonight.  Think  of 
that.  One  hundred  billion  dollars  to  buy 
nothing  but  air.  What  do  we  buy  with 
that  $100  billion?  We  pay  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  We  do  not  educate  a 
single  child.  We  do  not  provide  for  a 
plane  or  a  tank  or  an  aircraft  carrier. 
We  do  not  build  a  road.  All  we  do  is  we 
pay  for  our  past  sins  for  having  devel- 
oped this  colossal  debt  and  not  having 
retired  it  as  we  did  in  the  past  after  in 
previous  peacetime  periods. 

Now  in  this  peacetime  year  1982  we 
not  only  will  be  paying  $100  billion  in 
interest  but  we  will  be  increasing  that 
debt,  we  will  be  increasing  the  debt  by 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  In  fact  we  are 
leading  the  way  to  increase  it  by  $90 
billion  by  voting  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's resolution  that  is  now  before  us. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

since  1946.  interest  payments  have 
climbed  from  2.3  percent  of  gross  national 
product  to  3.4  percent  today. 

Guns,  then  butter.  Behind  the  movm- 
talnous  debt  lie  years  of  government  bor- 
rowing to  cover  budget  deficits.  Some  of  the 
biggest  Increases  have  come  during  wartime. 
But  the  nearly  constant  flow  of  federal  red 
Ink  during  peacetime  years  as  well  has 
pushed  up  the  totals  drastically.  While  It 
took  the  public  debt  nearly  two  centuries — 
until  fiscal  year  1975— to  cross  the  half- 
trllllon-dollar  mark. 

Think  of  that.  It  took  two  centuries- 
took  them  until  1975.  Only  a  few  years 
aeo  to  get  a  debt  of  a  half  trinion  dol- 
lars. The  next  half  trillion  dollars  has 
come  since  1975,  peacetime  years  How 
appalling.  We  have  doubled  the  national 
debt  in  6  short  years. 

Holding  the  government  TOU's  are  mil- 
lions of  creditors.  Individuals  buying  U.S. 
notes,  bll's.  bonds,  savings  bonds  and  other 
povernment  securities  are  one  big  group, 
with  about  one  seventh  of  the  total. 

Let  me  say  that  again. 
ITo'-dlng   the   governzr.ent   lOU's   are   mll- 
llonr.  of  creditors.   Individuals   buying  US 


notes,  bills,  bonds,  savings  bonds  and  other 
government  securities  are  one  big  group, 
with  about  one  seventh  of  the  total  Foreign 
Investors  are  Increasingly  Interested  In  U.S. 
securities,  because  oi'  yield  and  safety,  they 
now  hold  about  14  percent  of  th<-  total  debt, 
compared  with  Jusi  4  percent  In  1970. 

I  am  sure  a  lot  of  those  are  OPEC  in- 
vestors, the  oil  producing  countries.  But 
this  is  an  interesting  statistic.  This 
enormous  debt  of  curs  not  only  is,  us  all 
the  other  serious  problems,  but  it  also 
means  that  foreigners  are  holding  in- 
creasing amounts  of  the  debt. 

The  old  argument  that  we  just  pay  it 
to  ourselves,  while  never  a  very  good 
argument,  is  beginning  to  be  less  and 
less  true,  because  we  now  have  three 
times  as  high  a  proportion  of  the  debt 
held  by  foreigners  as  we  did  only  10 
years  ago.  And  that  amount  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time. 

At  home,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
accumulated  a  large  portfolio  of  Treasury 
Issues  In  its  conduct  of  monetary  policy. 
Banks,  corporations,  pension  funds  and 
money-market  funds  are  big  Investors. 

The  U.S.  government  Itself  holds  about  a 
fifth  of  the  outstanding  debt  throughout 
vorlous  trust  funds,  such  as  Social  Security 
They  an-  required  by  law  to  Invest  surplus 
revenues  In  federal  securities. 

Incidentally,  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  social  security  fund.  I 
have  argued  that  the  funds  have  laeen  so 
badly  invested  that  the  social  security 
fund  was  robbed  of  $2  billion  last  year. 
And  I  think  I  have  documented  that  and 
documented  it  very  clearly. 

The  fact  is  that  the  average  investor 
in  Treasury  securities  earned  about  13 '2 
percent  last  year.  Social  security,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  fund  only  earned  8.3 
percent.  The  difference  is  $2  billion — $2 
billion. 

In  other  words,  if  the  social  security 
fund  had  the  same  return  that  other 
investors  in  Federal  securities  had  had. 
It  would  have  had  $2  billion  more  and 
CO  percent  of  the  so-called  shortfall 
would  have  been  eliminated  and  the 
argument  that  we  would  have  to  reduce 
social  security  benefits  would  have  gone 
with  it. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
that  the  reason  why  that  fund  was  so 
badly  invested  was  because  It  is  man- 
aged by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
not  this  current  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  past  Secretaries.  They  always 
have  the  incentive  to  hold  down  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  the  social  security 
fund. 

Why?  Because  the  social  security 
fund  is  the  biggest  single  investors  in 
Treasury  securities  and,  of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  only  man- 
ages that  social  security  fund  but  he  is 
also  responsible  for  the  interest  costs  to 
the  national  debt. 

How  does  he  keep  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tional debt  down?  He  sells  the  social  se- 
curity fund  obligations  that  yield  far 
less  than  any  prudent  investor  would 
buy.  He  sells  them  low  yielding  securi- 
ties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  special 
issues  only  for  the  social  security  fund 
and  only  because  r.o  other  wise  investor 
would  pay  for  them.  They  yield  far  less 
than  they  should  and.  as  a  result,  the 
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social  security  fund  is  deprived  of  $2 
billion  it  ought  to  have. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

As  huge  as  It  is.  even  a  debt  that  runs  to  13 
numerals  is  less  of  a  burden  than  It  might 
seem.  Measured  agsilnst  the  nation's  total 
output,  the  debt  has  declined  from  133  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  in  1 946  to 
about  34  percent  today.  Viewed  another  way. 
the  amount  Washington  owes  the  public  has 
declined  as  a  percent  of  Americans'  total 
debt — borrowings  by  federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  by  Individuals  and 
businesses. 

Still,  the  mounting  debt  causes  concern. 
Wall  Street  Is  In  a  slump  now  largely  because 
Investors  are  worried  that  Reagan  won't  be 
able  to  do  any  better  than  previous  Presi- 
dents in  balancing  the  budget  and  lowering 
the  rat«  of  Infiatlon.  Some  economists  argue 
that  unending  deficits  and  mounting  debt 
help  push  up  prices.  They  too,  note,  that  all 
the  borrowing  means  the  government  domi- 
nates the  credit  markets,  "crowding  out" 
businesses  and  individuals  who  want  loans. 

Once  It  arrives,  the  trillion-dollar  debt  will 
be  here  to  stay.  Any  surpluses  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  accrue  are  apt  to  be  too  small 
to  make  much  of  a  dent  In  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  reproduce 
a  chart  I  have.  I  cannot  reproduce.  It 
shows  the  rise  in  the  national  debt  since 
1916,  when  it  was  a  billion  dollars,  and 
showing  how  astronomically  and  sudden 
and  sharp  that  increase  is  and  how 
rapidly  it  goes  up  just  since  1970. 

It  raises  from  $313  billion  to  $370  bil- 
lion to  $333  billion  and  to  $907  billion  and 
to  $1,074  billion  in  only  5  years.  A  colos- 
sal, colossal  incresise  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  discussing 
how  the  interests  are  eating  up  the 
budget.    • 

Interest  payments  on  the  Federal  def- 
icit are  eating  America  alive,  according 
to  an  article  in  Business  Week  of  Febru- 
ary 9  of  this  year.  This  article  points  that 
out  and  says: 

Something  mubt  be  done  to  halt  this 
accelerating  trend. 

The  press  frequently  warns  that  the  U.S. 
budget  Is  out  of  control.  Economists,  politi- 
cians, and  business  leaders  point  to  the  oft- 
blamed  culprits:  military  spending,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  human  services.  Somehow 
the  staggering  sum  that  the  government  pays 
out  In  Interest  to  the  holders  of  its  debt  se- 
curities never  seems  to  be  recognized  as  a 
leading  contributor  to  the  federal  deficit. 

By  way  of  reference,  fiscal  1980  shows  that 
taxpayers  paid  Uncle  Sam  more  than  (520 
billion.  However,  the  government  spent  about 
(579  billion,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of  (69  bil- 
lion. Interest  paid  out  by  the  Treasury  came 
to  (74.9  billion  in  1980.  In  the  seven  years 
since  1974.  when  It  stood  at  (29.3  billion,  debt 
service  has  risen  156  percent. 

The  following  table  illustrates  this 
comparison. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  for  1974, 
$29  billion:  1980,  $74.9  bUlion. 

On  the  other  hand,  military  spending 
increased  from  $77  to  $132  billion. 

In  other  words,  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  military  spending  and 
is  now,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier,  more 
than  half  of  our  military  spending. 

Budget  figures  run  somewhat  lower  than 
Treasury  figures  because  they  do  not  Include 
interest  paid  to  government  agencies  and 
trust  funds.  Even  so,  budgeted  Interest  pay- 
ments came  to  (64.6  billion  In  fiscal  1980, 
up  23%  from  1979.  This  was  the  biggest  In- 
crease of  any  major  item  in  the  budget. 


I  wonder  how  many  people  really  ap- 
preciate that.  The  biggest  single  increase 
of  any  major  item  in  the  budget  was  in- 
terest payments. 

Many  people  would  say  education  or 
say  health  or  say  social  security  or  per- 
haps military.  But  the  biggest  increase  of 
any  major  item  was  interest  on  the  debt. 
This  shows  the  folly  of  our  following  a 
policy  of  failing  to  balance  the  budget 
and  nm  a  surplus  when  we  should,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  inflation  like  the  present 
and  the  folly  of  acting  favorably  on  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us  that  would 
increase  the  national  debt  to  over  $1 
trillion. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Interest  is  not  only  huge;  it  also  Is  uncon- 
trollable. In  January,  1977,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  forecast  that  Interest  to 
be  paid  out  for  fiscal  1979  would  total  more 
than  (42  billion.  The  actual  figure  was  more 
than  (52  billion. 

This  swelling  interest  burden  is  a  function 
of  higher  current  interest  rates  combined 
with  an  ever-expanding  federal  debt. 

The  interest  Is  not  only  uncontrollable, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  to  pay  it — and  I 
do  not  think  anybody,  or  certainly  not 
very  many  people,  would  say  to  repudiate 
it,  forget  it,  do  not  pay  it.  You  do  not 
have  any  alternative. 

Obviously,  it  is  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  on  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  do  not  pay  it, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  money  in 
the  future.  We  have  that  debt  to  pay 
and  we  have  to  pay  it.  It  is  uncontrolla' 
ble  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

What  they  should  have  said  is  it  is 
unpredictable  and  usually  we  underesti- 
mate its  costs  and  the  administration 
estimates  that  it  is  going  to  be  over  $90 
billion  next  year  or  $100  billion,  I  guess. 
I  think  that  is  a  modest  estimate.  It 
is  going  to  be  higher  than  that.  It  rises 
ahead  because,  of  course,  the  higher  it 
is,  the  bigger  the  deficit  is;  the  bigger 
the  deficit  is,  the  higher  the  interest 
rates  are.  It  is  a  vicious  catch  22  article. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  swelling  Interest  burden  Is  a  function 
of  the  higher  current  rate  combined  with 
a  never  expanding  Federal  debt.  According 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Bulletin,  that  debt 
stands  at  (909.4  billion  as  of  November  1980. 
The  computed  annual  Interest  charge  on 
this  comes  to  (84  bilUon,  which  represents 
an  annual  Interest  rate  of  9.4  percent. 

More  debt  to  come. — Interest-bearing  fed- 
eral debt  has  more  than  double  in  the  last 
eight  years.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  It  has 
Increased  (81  billion  alone,  a  gain  of  9.8  per- 
cent. This  rate  Is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

If  the  government  finances  what  the  latest 
budget  predicts  will  be  a  (55  billion  fiscal 
1981  deficit  by  creating  stIU  further  indebt- 
edness, the  U.S.  debt  should  rise  to  more 
than  (960  billion.  If  Interest  rates  on  3%- 
year  IT.S.  government  securities  remain  at 
their  current  level  of  about  12  Vi  percent, 
refinancing  the  public  debt — the  average 
maturity  of  which  Is  precisely  that  long — 
could  boost  U.S.  annual  debt  service  to  (120 
billion. 

All  Of  this,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
outdated  by  what  has  been  happening 
since  then.  All  this  was  written  in 
February  1981.  Since  then,  interest  rates 
have  shot  up.  This  talks  about  a  12 '/g 
percent  level  for  the  U.S.  securities.  The 
level,  of  course,  is  a  great  deal  higher 


than  that.  And  all  these  elements  are  on 
the  very,  very  conservative  side. 

As  I  said,  the  U.S.  annual  debt  service 
will  shoot  up  to  $120  billion.  That  is  an 
understatement : 

This  would  mean  that  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  (604  billion  the  government  ex- 
pects to  receive  In  tax  revenues  In  fiscal  1981 
will  go  for  Interest  payments.  Imagine  walk- 
ing into  a  bank  and  applying  for  a  loan  so 
large  that  Interest  payments  would  equal 
one-fifth  of  your  salary.  Put  another  way. 
what  successful  business  pays  out  one-fifth 
of  revenues  in  debt  service? 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing: 

The  adage  "What's  good  for  General 
Motors  is  good  for  the  country"  has  another 
Important  meaning.  What  would  happen  If 
some  of  the  yardsticks  employed  by  security 
analysts  In  evaluating  corporate  Issuers  were 
applied  to  the  VB.t  General  Motors,  with 
sales  m  197'J  of  more  than  (67  billion  (before 
deducting  Interest) .  paid  out  just  (400  mil- 
lion of  Interest  on  all  Its  debt.  Including 
dividends  on  its  preferred  stock.  In  other 
words,  every  dollar  of  Interest  owed  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  was  covered  by  more  than  (167 
In  annual  sales. 

Conversely.  If  we  examine  the  figure  cited 
earlier  in  this  article,  we  find  that  every 
dollar  of  annual  Interest  paid  by  the  US.  In 
fiscal  1979  was  covered  by  only  about  (7  In 
tax  receipts. 

The  problem  of  balancing  the  budget  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  as  interest  pay- 
menU  become  locked  at  higher  levels  each 
year. 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  stem- 
ming this  flood  of  disproportionately  rising 
debt-service  payments  as  long  as  the  two 
principal  forces  of  Increasing  debt  and  high 
Interest  rates  are  having  a  multiplier  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  stressed  that 
point  and  I  think  it  is  a  point  that  is  well 
worth  taking  a  minute  to  reconsider. 

We  tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  not 
only  have  to  pay  more  interest  as  debt 
Itself  rises.  Obviously,  at  the  same  rate 
of  interest,  you  will  pay  twice  as  much 
interest  if  the  debt  is  a  trillion  dollars  as 
if  the  debt  is  a  half  trillion  dollars.  But 
beyond  that,  as  the  debt  increases  and 
as  the  Federal  Government  pushes  out 
into  the  credit  markets  and  pushes  up 
interest  rates,  you  do  not  have  the  same 
rate  of  interest:  you  have  a  higher  rate 
of  interest. 

For  example,  if.  instead  of  paying  8- 
percent  interest  on  half  a  trillion  dollars, 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  pay  16- 
percent  interest  on  a  trillicMi  dollars,  the 
cost  of  servicing  that  debt  goes  from  $40 
biUion  to  $160  billion.  It  is  a  fourfold 
increase. 

Unfortunately,  these  elements  play  on 
each  other.  Fortunately,  they  also  play 
on  each  other  in  reverse.  In  other  words, 
if  we  will  accept  my  amendment  and 
balance  the  budget,  we  will  not  only 
eliminate  the  increase  in  the  national 
debt,  but  also,  we  will  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  that  has  to  be  paid  on  that  debt. 

As  the  economy  grows,  the  burden  will 
be  lesser  and  lesser,  and  the  payoff  will 
be  very  considerable. 

What  an  invitation  to  a  responsible 
policy.  We  are  going  to  reduce  spending 
greatly  by  reducing  spending.  By  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  we  are  going  to  make 
it  much  easier  to  balance  the  budget  dur- 
ing the  years  after  we  balance  the 
budget. 

If  we  should  balance  the  budget  in 
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1982,  it  would  make  1983  a  much  easier 
year,  because  interest  rates  would  fall 
and  it  would  mean  we  would  pay  out  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  less  in  service  costs 
on  the  national  debt. 

So  this  idea  should  be  kept  firmly  in 
mind  in  seeing  the  advantage,  the  clear 
advantage,  of  balancing  the  budget;  be- 
cause we  not  only  keep  the  debt  itself 
from  increasing  and  ease  that  burden, 
but  also,  reduce  interest  rates  and  there- 
fore greatly  ease  the  cost  of  carrying  that 
burden. 

But  as  this  article  points  out,  we  have 
been  working  the  other  way  for  a  long 
time.  The  problem  of  balancing  the 
budget  becomes  more  diCBcult  every  year 
because  interest  payments  are  increasing 
not  only  with  a  liigher  debt  but  also  at  a 
higher  rate.  The  article  goes  on: 

An  Inevitable  chain  of  events  Is  occurring. 
Partially  because  of  high  Interest  costs  the 
government  runs  bigger  deficits. 

How  true  that  is.  If  we  did  not  have 
the  interest,  we  would  not  have  any  defi- 
cit at  all.  We  would  have  a  surplus,  be- 
cause the  deficit  we  have  now  is  less  than 
the  service  cost  on  the  national  debt. 
Unless  we  have  a  deficit  of  more  than  $90 
billion  next  year,  it  will  be  substantially 
less  than  the  cost  of  servicing  the  na- 
tional debt. 

In  other  words,  the  entire  deficit  is 
made  up,  really,  of  the  unfortunate 
habits  we  have  developed  in  the  past  of 
not  keeping  our  spending  in  line  with 
our  revenues.  If  we  had  done  that,  we 
could  have  all  the  services  we  have  now 
and  have  a  surplus.  We  would  not  have 
any  imbalanced  budget  at  all. 

I  continue  reading: 

An  Inevitable  chain  of  events  Is  occurring. 
Partially  because  of  high  Interest  costs,  the 
government  runs  bigger  deficits.  They  are 
financed  by  Issuing  more  Treasury  securities. 
This.  In  turn,  creates  more  annual  debt  serv- 
ice, which  Invites  still  greater  deficits.  The 
cycle  seems  Inescapable.  To  twist  an  old  saw. 
the  government  Is  borrowing  from  Peter  to 
pay  Peter. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  Is  threefold. 
First,  we  must  quickly  cut  federal  spending 
dramatically  In  order  to  help  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  said  much 
tonight  about  off-budget  borrowing.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  areas  we  should 
explore  very  carefully— I  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  it  at  the  moment — is  off- 
budget  borrowing.  We  are  going  to  do 
our  best  to  see  if  we  can  find  out  whether 
that  oflf-budget  borrowing  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  limitation  of  the  national 
debt.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  should 
be.  It  certainlv  should  require  exactly 
the  same  discipline  and  the  same  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  floor  briefly  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader,  without 
losing  my  rieht  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — but  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

I  am  reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
President,  and  in  that  connection  may  I 
say  that  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  take 
the  floor  for  a  few  hours  overnight. 

I  once  began  speaking  about  6  o'clock 


in  the  evening,  and  I  spoke  until  about 
10  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  I  know  how 
di£Qcult  a  chore  that  is.  I  recall  that  I 
brought  a  little  milk  into  the  Chamber 
and  I  brought  a  little  orange  juice.  I 
partook  of  it  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
me  a  little  additional  sustenance. 

On  that  occasion,  now  and  then,  a 
Senator  would  come  through  the  Cham- 
ber, engage  in  a  little  conversation  with 
me.  I  recall  on  that  occasion — I  believe  it 
was  that  occasion — Hubert  Humphrey, 
the  late  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  came 
into  the  Chamber,  and  we  engaged  in  a 
little  debate.  I  quoted  a  poem  on  that 
occasion.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  remember 
how  it  goes. 

The  roses  red  upon  my  neighbors  vine 
Are  owned  by  blm.  but  they  are  also  mine. 
His  was  the  cost,  and  bis  the  labor,  too. 
But  mine  as  well  as  bis  the  Joy,  their  loveli- 
ness to  view. 

They  bloom  for  me  and  are  for  me  as  fair 
As  for  the  man  who  gives  them  all  his  care. 
Thus  I  am  rich,  because  a  good  man  grew 
A  rose-clad  vine  for  all  his  neighbors'  view. 
I  know  from  this  that  others  plant  for  me. 
And  what  they  own,  my  joy  may  also  be. 
So  why  be  selfish,  when  so  much  that's  fine 
Is  grown  for  me.  upon  my  neighbor's  vine. 

I  recall  that  Hubert  Humphrey  came 
back  into  the  Chamber  the  next  morning, 
before  I  relinquished  the  floor,  and 
brought  some  beautiful  roses  and  gave 
them  to  me.  I  will  never  forget  his  having 
done  that. 

So,  I  just  was  on  my  way  home  and 
thought  I  would  stop  by  and  see  who  was 
around,  and  thought  I  would  say  hello  to 
Senator  Proxmire.  He  has  assured  us  that 
he  will  not  ask  for  any  rollcalls,  that  he 
will  not  suggest  any  quorums,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  any  quorum  calls.  He 
will  hold  the  floor  until  tomorrow,  and 
he  will  relinquish  the  floor  at  least  a 
minute  before  10:30  a.m.,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  go  into  recess  and  come  back 
into  session  as  ordered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  Senator's 
request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friends. 

I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  leader.  He  is  a  friend  in  need, 
believe  me,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
graciousness  and  consideration  and  gen- 
erosity in  dropping  by  here.  They  say 
some  people  never  sleep,  and  I  believe 
that  about  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  He 
has  certainly  shown  me  that  tonight. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  tonight 
about  several  aspects  of  the  problem  that 
confronts  us. 

I  am  very  deeply  concerned  about  hav- 
ing the  national  debt  go  over  a  trillion 
dollars.  I  believe  this  is  a  watershed.  This 
is  a  very  important  time  in  our  economic 
history.  It  is  something  that  future  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  will  look  back 
on  and  really  wonder  why  we  made  what 
seems  to  be  such  an  appalling  error. 

AU  night,  so  far,  I  have  tried  to  stress 
what  this  huge  national  debt  is  doing  to 
us,  the  burden  of  the  debt,  the  inflation- 
ary effect  of  the  debt,  the  increase  in 
interest  rates  that  follows  from  the  colos- 
.sal  debt. 


The  opportunity  that  we  have  may  be 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  and  most 
important  opportunities  that  Congress 
will  have  this  year  or  in  any  recent  year 
to  stop  it  because,  after  all,  the  trillion- 
dollar  level  is  a  watershed  area.  It  is  one 
that  people  can  understand. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  debt 
is  a  thousand  times  bigger — literally,  a 
thousand  times  bigger — than  it  was  in 
1916,  when  our  debt  was  a  billion  dollars. 
Now  this  is  a  thousand  billion  dollars. 
That  is  what  a  trillion  dollars  is,  a  thou- 
sand billion  dollars.  That  is  a  thousand 
times  bigger. 

The  article  I  have  Just  read  pointed 
out  that  we  will  have  to  spend  as  much 
as  $100  billion  just  paying  interest  on 
this  national  debt — $100  bUlion.  We  can 
buy  nothing  with  it.  One  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars  alone,  if  we  did  not  have  to 
pay  it,  would  balance  our  budget. 

It  would  enable  us  to  reduce  our  debt. 
The  most  recent  article  I  read  also 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  increasing  a  detot  and  increasing  the 
service  cost,  but  increasing  the  debt  in- 
creases the  interest  cost,  which  in  turn 
increases  the  service  cost  of  the  debt. 
It  is  something  we  must  not  forget. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
am  proposing  provides  almost  no  leeway. 
It  would  increase  the  national  debt  to 
$995  billion  from  $985  biUion.  That  is 
only  $10  billion  of  leeway  and  would 
mean  that  we  would  be  on  a  virtual 
cash  basis  and  do  what  every  business, 
what  every  family,  has  to  do,  which  is 
to  live  within  their  means.  We  would 
have  to  do  that.  It  would  mandate  it  and 
it  would  be  the  clearest  kind  of  signal  we 
could  po6sibly  give  this  country  ttuit  we 
mean  business  about  fighting  inflation. 

I  also  want  once  again  to  review  the 
fact  that  in  this  remarkable  article  by 
Gordon  Tullock,  he  points  out  that  both 
Nixon  and  Reagan,  who  came  in  com- 
plaining about  deficits,  have  thrown 
away  their  best  weapon.  The  tiest 
weapon,  the  unused  weapon,  the  way 
they  can  hold  down  spending  by  Con- 
gress, is  to  say  no  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt — no  increase ;  to  say  he  is  not 
going  to  sign,  he  is  going  to  veto  any 
increase  in  the  national  debt. 

I  have  pleaded  for  that  over  and  over 
again,  Mr.  President.  Maybe  he  will  not. 
Maybe  he  can  find  enough  support  in 
Congress.  There  have  always  been  a 
number  of  people  in  Congress  who  have 
resisted  increasing  the  debt  limit.  We 
can  do  that  by  voting  a  responsible  limi- 
tation. Obviously,  if  we  vote  against  the 
national  debt  limit  now,  we  go  back  and 
revert  to  a  $400  billion  level  and  the 
Government  stands  still.  It  stops,  can- 
not function  at  all — no  social  security 
payments,  no  payments  to  people  in  the 
military  forces,  no  payments  on  con- 
tracts. The  Government  is  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  Wliat  I 
would  do  instead  of  change  the  figures  in 
the  resolution  from  $1,079  trillion  to  $995 
billion  and  stay  under  a  trillion  dollars 
and.  therefore,  mandate,  in  order  to  stay 
under  that  trillion  dollars,  that  we  have 
to  balance  the  budget  this  year  and  next 
year  and  the  year  after.  Thereby  we  give 
the  investors  of  this  country  the  word 
that  they  are  so  longing  to  hear,  that  we 
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are  going  to  have  an  anti-Inflation  policy 
that  they  can  understand  and  support 
and  appreciate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing tonight  about  what  the  deficit 
should  be  used  for.  There  is  a  time — I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  have  said  we 
should  balance  the  budget  every  year. 
We  should  not.  It  would  be  foolish  to  try 
to  balance  the  budget  in  time  of  war.  We 
have  a  need  for  using  all  of  our  resources, 
including  our  borrowing  capacity,  in 
wartime. 

We  should  not  try  to  balance  the  budg- 
et In  time  of  a  serious  depression.  To  try 
to  balance  the  budget  in  the  thirties 
would  have  been  about  as  counterpro- 
ductive as  anything  I  could  imagine.  It 
would  have  meant,  of  course,  that  we 
would  have  aggravated  unemployment. 
It  would  have  meant  that  we  would  not 
have  the  kind  of  recovery  that  we  very 
painfully  finally  achieved.  That  was  a 
period  of  deflation.  It  was  a  period  when 
prices  were  falling.  It  was  a  period  of 
just  the  opposite  of  the  present  time. 

We  now  are  in  a  period  of  inflation, 
when  it  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world 
to  balance  the  budget.  This  is  not  a 
military  emergency  we  are  In  now.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  stronger  military 
force,  but  nobody  pretends  that  that  is 
a  temporary  situation.  We  are  in  a  pe- 
riod when  we  have  a  healthy  economy, 
when  everybody  says  the  Infiation  wUl 
decline  somewhat  next  year,  when 
growth  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  it  is  on  the  average. 

Yet  with  all  these  assumptions,  we 
still  will  have  an  unbalanced  budget.  I 
think  that  is,  unfortunately,  a  serious 
mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  point  out 
that  now  is  the  time  to  balance  the 
budget — ^now,  this  year,  1981-82.  This  is 
the  time  to  begin  to  balance  the  budget. 
The  inflation,  as  I  have  pointed  out  and 
documented,  is  an  extraordinary  infla- 
tion that  we  suffer.  It  is  not  the  typical 
kind  of  infiation  that  comes  in  wartime 
or  in  a  brief  period  of  exuberant  growth. 
This  is  an  inflation  that  has  persisted 
after  a  war.  It  has  been  the  first  time 
in  our  history.  It  has  persisted  through 
recessions. 

It  is  the  biggest  infiation  we  have  had 
thus  far  by  manyfold.  It  is  an  infiation 
that  is  international.  It  is  an  inflation 
that  is  going  to  take  some  real  tough 
action  on  our  part  to  begin  to  turn 
around. 

I  pointed  earlier  to  the  success  that 
countries  in  Europe  had  with  the  worst 
inflation  in  the  recorded  history  of  man- 
kind, that  remarkable  inflation  in  Ger- 
many in  World  War  I,  an  inflatiMi  that 
enormously  accelerated  prices.  It  was 
an  inflation  which  so  increased  prices 
that  they  increased  not  by  100  percent  or 
1,000  percent  or  by  100.000  percent,  but 
literally  by  over  a  trillion  percent,  an 
enormous  infiation. 

It  seemed  impossible,  yet  they  were 
able  to  stop  that  infiation.  They  were 
able  to  stop  the  inflation  in  a  way  that 
increased  employment  and  decreased  un- 
employment. They  were  able  to  stop  that 
inflation  in  Germany.  How?  by  Balanc- 
ing the  budget.  By  balancing  the  budget, 
by  stopping  Federal  borrowing,  by  going 
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on  a  cash  basis.  They  even  laid  off 
180,000  State-owned  railroad  workers. 
They  laid  off  65,000  postal  workers. 

In  spite  of  that,  they  were  able  to  en- 
courage their  economy  to  move  ahead, 
because  there  was  such  a  terrific  relief 
in  the  economy,  such  a  rebirth  of  con- 
fidence and  investment. 

Not  only  did  that  happen  in  Germany; 
it  happened  with  hyperinflation  in  Aus- 
tria, in  Poland,  in  Hungary.  They  took 
essentially  the  same  steps:  They  stopped 
Federal  borrowing.  They  balanced  their 
budget.  And  it  worked. 

This  is  not  a  theory,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  something  we  know  from  histor- 
ical experience  has  worked  and  worked 
well. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  greatest 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  help  our  home- 
builders  and  our  auto  dealers  and  our 
farmers  and  our  small  businessmen.  I 
want  to  give  some  examples  of  that  a 
little  later  on  tonight,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  if  you  go  out  in  the  public 
today — I  do  not  care  what  State  it  is. 
whether  it  is  Virginia.  Maryland,  Wis- 
consin, or  California,  or  Georgia,  or  any 
other  State — you  will  find  that  the  No.  1 
issue  on  the  minds  of  all  the  business 
people  and  on  the  minds  of  many  young 
people  who  want  to  buy  a  home  is  inter 
est  rates,  how  high  they  are  and  how 
cruel  they  are.  There  is  no  question  1p 
my  mind  at  all,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  would  dispute  it,  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  get  interest  rates  down  Is  to 
balance  the  budget  and  have  a  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  review 
quickly  some  of  the  other  things  I  have 
done  before  I  go  ahead.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  this  is  by  far  the  best  method  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment — it  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  get  that  through  the  House,  through 
the  Senate,  and  through  three-quarters 
of  the  State  legislatures.  Many  econo- 
mists, in  fact  I  think  most  economists,  do 
not  like  it.  They  say  it  puts  us  in  a  very 
rigid  situation.  I  may  vote  for  It  anyway 
because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  balancing 
the  budget,  but  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  amendment 
to  administer. 

The  notitm  of  budget  will  be  chal- 
lenged, the  notion  of  balance  will  be 
challenged.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  have  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  be  workable  requiring  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  have  not  discussed 
the  possibility  of  price  control.  I  want 
to  do  that  a  little  later  on.  Of  course, 
many  people  feel  that  the  way  to  get 
inflation  under  control  is  by  just  putting 
a  law  into  effect  that  you  cannot  in- 
crease prices.  That  has  a  number  of 
advocates.  I  think  we  can  show  that  that 
is  not  a  policy  that  would  work.  We  have 
tried  it.  But  I  want  to  go  into  some  detail 
on  that  a  little  later  on. 

Some  people  say,  "Why  fool  around 
with  all  this  limitation  on  the  budget? 
Cut  spending."  Well,  it  is  very  hard  to 
do  that.  We  have  tried  that.  All  the 
pressures  in  this  body — all  the  pressures 
in  this  body,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  knows.  I  am  sure — 
come  on  the  side  of  spending.  People 


do  not  c(Mne  to  Washington  and  say, 
"Spend  less  money  for  the  nursing  pro- 
fession," if  they  are  niu'ses,  or  the  med- 
ical profession  if  they  are  doctors,  or 
the  building  profession  if  they  are  build- 
ers. The  military  contractors,  whoever 
they  are,  the  people  who  come  up  here, 
the  mayors,  whoever  comes  up  here 
wants  more  money. 

They  do  not  ask  for  less  money,  but 
more  money.  They  judge  us  on  the  basis 
of  whether  we  can  produce  that  money. 
So  it  is  difficult  to  go  ahead  and  cut 
spending  unless  you  have  a  requirement 
to  do  so.  The  limit  on  the  national  debt 
will  do  that.  We  will  know  that  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  balance  the  budget. 
If  we  do  not  balance  the  budget,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  our  constituents  their 
social  security  funds.  We  will  know  that 
and  we  will  act  because  we  have  to  act. 

Of  course,  as  I  pointed  out,  this  will 
not  commit  us  to  cutting  defense  spend- 
ing, although  we  will  have  to  consider 
that  option.  I  favor  cutting  some  defense 
spending.  I  think  we  can,  I  think  we 
should.  I  think  we  must;  but  others  dis- 
pute that.  If  they  dispute  it.  they  can 
cut  spending  elsewhere  or  increase  taxes. 

I  pointed  out  how  this  is  a  program 
that  puts  pressure  on  us  to  eliminate 
some  spending  programs.  There  are  some 
spending  programs  that  I  think  are  very 
good.  Sheltered  workshop,  aid  for  the 
handicapped,  some  educational  programs 
and  so  forth  that  we  simply  must  not 
sacrifice.  But  they  will  have  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  priorities,  because  we 
simply  have  to  hold  down  spending 
oversdl. 

Above  all.  what  this  amendment  I  am 
proposing  makes  us  do  is  be  responsible — 
not  spend  on  the  cuff,  but  be  responsible. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  the 
national  debt,  as  big  as  it  is.  as  enormous 
as  it  is.  is  just  the  tip  of  an  iceberg. 
When  I  said  earlier  tonight  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  last  few  years 
lias  come  to  a  position  where  it  literally 
dominates  our  economy  overall,  I  was 
not  fooling,  because  the  national  debt 
does  have  a  profound  effect,  of  course. 
It  has  to  be  borrowed  all  the  time  to  be 
funded  on  our  economy.  In  addition  to 
that,  insurance,  loan  guarantees,  pen- 
sion promises  and  more,  in  the  array  of 
Uncle  Sam's  potential  eye  on  us.  runs 
into  several  trillion  dollars. 

Steadily  rising  U.S.  public  debt  is  just 
a  fraction  of  Uncle  Sam's  total  commit- 
ments. All  in  all.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  honor  $6.5  trillion  In 
potential  liabilities  in  which  public  debt 
accounts  for  nearly  $1  trillion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  tally,  the  total  liability 
is  23  percent  increase  from  a  year  ago 
and  it  is  more  than  triple  the  amount  of 
10  years  ago.  Triple  the  amount  of  10 
years  ago  is  what  our  liabilities  are  now. 

This  article  goes  on  to  say  that  Ron- 
ald Reagan  budget  cutters  aim  straight 
at  many  programs  aimed  to  hold  down 
future  commitments  but  scores  of  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  slashed  if  the  effort 
is  to  succeed. 

Besides  the  public  debt  the  United 
States  is  committeed  to  pay  $1  trillion 
on  the  contracts  it  has  already  signed 
for  such  things  as  military  hardware 
and  housing,  but  the  biggest  part  of  the 
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Federal  Government  liability,  some  IS 
trillion,  is  in  the  form  of  financial  com- 
mitments the  United  States  must  honor 
in  the  event  of  default,  disaster,  retire- 
ment, and  other  circumstances. 

Washington's  largest  potential  liability 
is  the  estimated  $2.5  trillion  deficit  in 
retirement  disability  and  compensation 
programs.  Of  that,  of  course,  the  biggest 
single  commitment  is  for  future  pay- 
ments under  the  social  security,  old  age 
and  survivor  program  not  presently  cov- 
ered by  incoming  taxes.  A  wide  array 
of  insurance  programs  funded  by  the 
Government  amounts  to  potential  lia- 
bility of  $2.2  trillion  including  such 
items  as  veterans  life  insurance,  cover- 
age of  bank  deposits,  and  insurance  for 
disasters. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an 
interesting  point.  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  the  perspective,  however.  The  fact  is 
that  insuring  the  deposits,  for  example, 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. It  insures  all  the  deposits  of 
all  of  our  banks.  We  have  had  experience 
with  that  now  since  about  1932.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  came  In  before  the 
New  E>eal.  and  In  all  those  years  the  sys- 
tem has  been  funded  entirely  not  by  the 
taxpayer  but  by  the  banks  themselves 
and  by.  of  course,  the  banks'  customers. 
They  pay  for  it  ultimately,  but  the  cost 
has  been  zero.  There  have  been  no  losses 
by  depositors,  and  it  is  a  cost  which  is 
potentially  great,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  is  modest. 

The  other  big  item  that  this  article 
points  to  is  something  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  and  be  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to.  That  is  the  social  security 
obligation.  But  there  is  not  any  question 
that  the  social  security  taxes  we  impose 
now  on  employers  and  employees  can  and 
will  cover  this  obligation  as  the  years  go 
on  as  they  have  In  the  past.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  make  painful  adjustments. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  increases 
that  some  people  would  like  us  to  pay  in 
the  future.  But  all  the  obligations  we 
have  now  given  any  kind  of  assump- 
tions about  a  reasonable  continuation  of 
our  economy  will  be  funded  and  funded 
with  relative  simplicity. 

So  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  argues 
that  because  we  have  people  who  are 
paying  into  social  security  now  and  will 
retire  40  years  from  now  and  obviously 
they  will  then  especially  with  present 
rates  of  Inflation  expect  to  get  a  substan- 
tial retirement  income,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  in  the  kind  of  situation 
that  it  is  from  its  other  obligations. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
a  man  named  Robert  Lucas  who  is  a 
John  Dewey  distinguished  service  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  As  we  all  know.  Chicago  has  one 
of  the  finest  and  strongest  economics 
faculties  in  the  country.  Among  others, 
Milton  Friedman  is  a  member  of  that 
faculty  and  it  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
many  areas  and  is  highly  respected  not 
only  in  this  coimtry  but  throughout  the 
world  for  its  excellence  and  for  its  un- 
derstanding and  its  capability. 

Mr.  Lucas,  as  I  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  that  eco- 
nomics faculty  and  he  has  written  a 
guest  article  for  Leonard  Silk,  whom  I 


quoted  earlier  in  the  New  York  Times, 
and  It  is  right  on  the  point  I  am  talking 
about  here : 

Deficit  finance  and  inflation. 

Mr.  Lucas  says: 

The  question  of  deficit  finance  la  at  the 
center  of  public  discussion  of  economic  mat- 
ters today,  as  It  Is  In  any  society  undergoing 
serious  inflation,  and  as  It  should  be.  for 
there  Is  no  more  basic  connection  In  eco- 
nomic affairs  than  that  linking  deficit  fi- 
nance and  inflation.  Though  Milton  Fried- 
man's aphorism  that  "Inflation  is  always 
and  everywhere  a  monetary  phenomenon"  is 
true  (or  as  true  as  economic  aphorisms  get) . 
It  is  equally  true  that  sustained  monetary 
expansions  are  always  and  everywhere  a  con- 
sequence of  printing  money  to  cover  the 
difference  between  Government  expenditures 
and  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  so  fundamental 
that  I  want  to  repeat  it.  "The  sustained 
monetary  expansion,  that  is  the  increase 
in  the  money  supply,  are  always  and 
everywhere  a  consequence  of  printing 
money  to  cover  the  dlfterence  between 
Government  expenditures  and  tax  rev- 
enues." 

Always  you  get  inflation  not  simply 
from  a  central  bank  which  prints  too 
much  money  but  has  a  reason  for  print- 
ing that  money.  The  central  bank  is  not 
interested  in  inflation.  They  do  not  want 
to  exacerbate  inflation,  increase  infla- 
tion. They  want  to  do  the  opposite.  I 
mean  not  only  Mr.  Volcker  but  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Miller,  Arthur  Burns,  all  of 
our  Chairmen,  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  inflation.  They  want  to 
overcome  it.  But  what  do  they  do  when 
Congress  has  one  huge  deflcit  after  an- 
other? As  I  pointed  out  tonight  the 
deflcits  in  this  decade  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  have  had  the  seven 
biggest  deflcits  in  the  last  10  years,  the 
last  10  years. 

So  we  put  the  Federal  Reserve  in  a 
position  where  they  simply  have  to,  they 
have  no  alternative,  they  have  to  either 
follow  the  policy  they  are  following  now 
that  drives  interest  rates  right  through 
the  roof,  by  simply  stepping  back  and 
letting  the  Federal  Government  crowd 
out  other  borrowers  or  they  monetize  the 
debt,  they  lend  the  money  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  then  of  course  you 
have  an  inflation  which  is  the  kind  of 
phenomenon  that  is  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Lucas. 

Mr.  Lucas  goes  on  to  say : 

Today,  deficit  spending  is  rationalized  by 
the  novel  doctrines  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. Yesterday,  the  same  policies  were 
defended  by  the  logic  of  Keyneslan  eco- 
nomics. In  the  effort  to  hold  onto  my  fiscal 
sanity  in  this  era  of  theoretical  innovation, 
I  found  it  helpful  to  reread  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's two  remarkable  "Reports  on  the 
Public  Credit.'  delivered  to  the  Congress  in 
1790  and  1795  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  the  Washington  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  1790  Congress  was  faced  with  the 
question  of  whether  to  honor  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  debt,  which,  since  It  had  been 
issued  by  a  government  no  longer  In  exist- 
ence, was  not  clearly  the  responsibility  of 
the  Oovernment  formed  by  the  1789  Con- 
stitution. 

That  is  a  rommon  problem  of  new  gov- 
ernments whether  to  honor  the  debts  of 
their  predecessors. 

And  I  think  few  people  realize  that 


that  was  a  problem  of  our  original  Con- 
gress in  1789. 

Honoring  the  debt  meant  in  practice,  then 
as  now,  levying  taxes — taxes  with  the  dis- 
torting effects  on  incentives  that  taxes  al- 
ways have — in  order  to  acquire  the  resources 
to  discharge  these  obligations. 

Many  argued  that  the  best  decision  was 
simply  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  the 
debt,  and  so  to  avoid  the  tax  distortions  In- 
volved In  what  would  be.  after  all.  Just  a 
shuflllng  of  resources  from  one  set  of  citizens 
to  another.  This  repudiation  would  be  ac- 
coRvpanled  by  the  solemn  promise  that  all 
debts  Incurred  In  the  future  by  the  new 
Oovernment  would  be  faithfully  repaid.  This 
policy,  if  It  had  been  possible  to  carry  It  out, 
would  Indeed  have  been  the  economically 
correct  one. 

But  how.  exactly,  might  the  Congress  In 
1790  have  Issued  credible  promises  about  the 
way  future  debts  were  to  be  honored  by  fu- 
ture Congresses?  Hamilton  saw  that  this 
question  was  at  the  center  of  the  issue.  He 
argued  that  what  the  1790  Congress  was 
really  deciding,  whether  It  described  what  It 
was  doing  in  these  terms  or  not,  was  not 
merely  the  disposition  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  debt  but  also  the  general  policy  that 
the  United  States  Oovernment  was  to  adopt 
toward  Its  national  debts. 

For  Hamilton,  the  outstanding  war  debt 
represented  an  opportunity  for  the  new  re- 
public to  demonstrate  its  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  honoring  its  debts  by  a  specific 
action  that  would  be  Incomparably  more 
convincing  than  any  mere  promise  could 
possibly  be.  Incurring  the  tax  distortions  In- 
volved In  doing  so  would  be.  he  argued,  an 
Investment  in  credibility  that  would  (and 
Indeed,  did)  yield  returns  for  many  years. 

That  is  just  what  we  need  today — 
credibility  that  would  and  indeed  did 
yield  returns  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  pause  on  this  analysis 
of  Hamilton's  decision  because  it  is  one 
we  should  remind  ourselves  of.  I  suppose 
that  no  more  distinguished  people  have 
ever  served  a  new  government  and  cer- 
tainly have  served  in  this  body  than  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  especially  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  the  message  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  gave  us  was  not 
only  that  we  should  honor  debts  but 
credibility  really  believe  in  the  policies 
of  a  government  are  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  the  success  of  that  govern- 
ment's flscal  operations.  How  true  that 
it  is  today. 

The  public,  the  investing  public  does 
not  beheve  we  mean  it  when  we  say  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget.  They 
just  do  not  believe  it.  They  have  been 
told  that  too  often  that  we  will  not  do 
it.  What  we  need  is  a  Hamilton  said  then 
an  action,  we  need  to  act  to  really  do 
it.  We  need  to  act  to  balance  the  budget 
next  year.  We  can  do  it.  All  we  need  is 
the  will  to  do  it  and  then  we  will  be  be- 
lieved. Then  interest  rates  will  begin  to 
come  down.  Then  people  will  believe  that 
this  Government  means  business  about 
anti-inflationary  policy  that  adds  up. 
That  is  what  we  need.  And  our  Pounding 
Fathers  have  given  us  the  precedents  on 
how  to  do  it.  For  Hamilton  the  outstand- 
ing war  debt  represented  as  I  say  an  op- 
portunity, an  opportunity,  and  the  payoff 
was  a  payoff  that  was  very  rich  indeed. 

Hamilton's  powerful  statement  of  this  Is- 
sue Is  no  less  relevant  today  than  It  was  In 
1790.  nor  has  it.  In  my  view,  been  outdated 
by  any  more  recently  discovered  economic 
principles.  It  has  clear  Implications  for  defi- 
cit spending,  since  If  debt  Is  to  be  Incurred 
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tn  situations  of  national  emergency,  such  aa 
In  major  wars  and  serious  depressions,  and  If 
It  la  to  be  ultimately  retired  with  interest, 
then  clearly  non-emergency  situations  must 
be  periods  of  budget  surplus.  I  see  no  way 
around  the  arithmetic. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  argue  to- 
night. We  are  not  in  a  military  emer- 
gency. We  are  not  in  an  economic  emer- 
gency. We  should  be  running  a  surplus. 
We  should  be  balancing  the  budget.  We 
are  like  a  family  who  has  to  go  into  debt 
when  they  have  a  death  in  the  family  or 
when  they  have  an  illness  in  the  family 
or  when  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family  loses  his  job.  And  that  is  expected 
and  respected  and  it  is  done.  But  when 
all  the  members  of  the  family  are  work- 
ing when  things  are  in  good  shape  they 
better  not  get  in  debt  then  and  they 
know  it.  Family  after  family  knows  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  better  wise  up 
and  we  better  recognize  that  is  exactly 
the  situation  we  are  in  now.  We  are  not 
in  a  war.  No  one  pretends  we  are  in  a 
war.  we  do  not  have  a  military  emer- 
gency. No  one  pretends  we  have  or 
argued  we  have. 

We  do  not  have  a  situation  where  we 
have  an  economic  catastrophe.  We  do  not 
havo  a  big  unemployment,  as  I  pointed 
out  over  and  over  tonight.  All  the  ex- 
pectation, all  the  predictions  are  we  have 
better  than  average  growth  next  year 
and  the  year  after.  Unemployment  will 
be  lower.  What  we  need  is  the  will,  that 
is  all.  We  need  the  will.  We  need  to  rec- 
ognize what  Alexander  Hamilton  taught 
us  almost  200  years  ago. 

As  Robert  Lucas,  this  distinguished 
professor  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
says,  and  I  want  to  repeat  that  because 
I  think  It  is  so  worthwhile,  he  says  this 
has  clear  implications  for  deflcit  spend- 
ing. Since  the  debt  is  to  be  incurred  in 
situations  and  if  it  is  to  be  ultimately 
retired  with  interest  then  clearly  non- 
emergency situations  must  be  periods  of 
budget  surplus.  How  can  you  reconcile 
that  with  20  years.  19  out  the  last  20 
years  we  had  deflcits  Including  some 
prosperous  years  in  our  history.  Deflcits, 
deflcits.  deflcits. 

Mr.  Lucas  goes  on  to  say : 

The  institution  of  modern  central  banking 
Is  new  since  Hamilton's  day  (though  he  did 
his  best  to  help  bring  it  into  existence) . 
Today's  Congress,  unlike  that  of  1790.  can  re- 
pudiate debt  as  It  pleases  without  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  having  even  to  mention  the 
word.  It  does  so  by  legislating  expenditures 
In  excess  of  tax  receipts  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  leaving  It  to  the  central  bank  to 
make  up  the  difference  by  "printing  money". 

That  is  what  we  are  doing.  Professor 
Lucas  is  absolutely  100  percent  correct. 

We  leave  it  to  the  central  bank,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  then  we 
raise  the  dickens  with  them  because  in- 
terest rates  are  too  high.  We  want  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  our  interest 
rate.  Look  in  the  mirror.  It  is  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  resulting  inflation  lowers  the  real 
value  of  the  remaining  debts  .so  that  al- 
though bond  holders  receive  the  dollars 
promised  on  the  face  of  the  bonds  the 
dollars  do  not  command  the  resources 
they  commanded  at  the  time  the  bond 
was  purchased. 


In  effect,  though  no  one  has  to  come  right 
out  and  say  so,  the  Government  has  de- 
faulted on  part  of  Its  debt.  Of  course,  as 
Hamilton  spelled  out,  people  quickly  learned 
that  this  partial  default  is  the  norm.  This  is 
why  the  current  yield  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  obligations  maturing  in  the  year 
2005  is  now  about  14  percent. 

Because  they  know  that  there  will  be 
a  partial  default,  the  partial  default  will 
be  caused,  of  course,  by  the  rise  in  infla- 
tion. So  people  will  get  back  less  in  real 
terms  than  they  paid  in.  A  dollar  in  the 
year  2003.  some  24  years  from  now,  will 
be  worth  a  lot  less  than  a  dollar  today. 

And  why  will  it  be  worth  less?  Because 
we  are  following  policies  of  deflcit 
financing  that  promote  inflation. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

The  Reagan  Administration,  like  the 
Washington  Administration  in  which  Hamil- 
ton served,  took  office  under  circumstances  of 
widespread  uncertainty  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples about  which  economic  policy  was  to  be 
formulated.  Now,  as  then,  the  main  source  of 
uncertainty  centers  on  whether  the  United 
States  Oovernment  Is  willing  to  tax  its  citi- 
zens directly  at  a  level  sufficient  to  pay  for 
Its  past  and  current  bpendlng  commitments. 
or  whether  these  payments  are  to  be  put  off 
via  verbal  promises  into  the  indefinite  future. 

Talk  about  not  having  any  guts,  any 
strength,  any  courage.  As  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out,  the  real  test  is 
whether  we  have  the  courage  to  greatly 
reduce  spending,  to  increase  taxes,  if  nec- 
essary, and  to  balance  the  budget. 

It  is  a  nice  thing  to  say — balance  the 
budget — but  it  is  a  nasty,  mean,  tough, 
unpopular  action  to  take.  Because  you 
have  to  say  no  to  people  who  want 
spending,  whether  they  are  water  proj- 
ects or  whether  they  are  mayors  who 
want  their  revenue  sharing  or  whether 
they  are  nurses  who  want  to  be  subsid- 
ized or  whether  they  are  students  who 
v/ant  their  loans,  you  have  to  say  no  to 
a  lot  of  good  people,  wonderful  people, 
flne  people,  who  have  grown  to  rely  on 
Federal  support.  And  you  have  to  say 
yes.  unfortunately,  to  some  tax  increases 
in  the  consumption  area  to  hold  down 
consumption. 

But  we  have  to  find  it  and  if  we  cannot 
find  it  when  the  debt  limit  comes  up  to  a 
trillion  dollars,  we  will  never  flnd  it. 

Finally,  this  article  concludes  by  say- 
ing: 

The  Washington  administration. 

That  is.  of  course.  General  Washing- 
ton, President  Washington,  our  first 
President — 

The  Washington  Administration  took  the 
course  of  meeting  its  obligations  rapidly, 
through  the  levy  of  current  taxea  (unpopu- 
lar as  taxes  tend  always  to  be),  consigning 
these  obligations  to  history  and  simultane- 
ously announcing  a  set  of  principles  govern- 
ing future  flscal  policy  In  the  most  forceful 
possible  way. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  be  partisan,  I  am 
not  stating  my  own  view,  but  I  am  stat- 
ing the  view  of  Mr.  Lucas,  who  says  that 
"The  Reagan  administration  has  chosen 
the  opposite  course." 

I  suppose  that  really  is  not  fair,  be- 
cause this  administration  has  done  more 
to  cut  spending  than  any  administration 
in  the  50  years  I  have  supported  those 
cuts.  And  I  think  they  deserve  credit  for 


it,  but  the  administration  has  not  gone 
far  enough. 

I  am  sure  that  shocks  a  lot  of  people. 
They  say:  "How  far  can  you  go?"  Well, 
we  have  got  to  go  far  enough  to  balance 
the  budget  and  do  it  now. 

You  are  not  going  to  balance  the 
budget  by  waiting  3  or  4  years  in 
the  distance  any  more  than  a  person 
who  has  a  habit  of  drinking  alcohol  ex- 
cessively and  becomes  an  alcoholic,  who 
says  he  is  going  to  stop  drinking  not  this 
year,  not  next  year,  "but  in  1984, 1  won't 
have  a  drink."  Nobody  would  believe  a 
person  who  made  that  kind  of  a  resolve, 
and  nobody  can  believe  an  administra- 
tion that  says:  "We  want  to  balance  the 
budget.  Give  us  enough  time.  Wait  until 
we  get  around  to  it." 

Now,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
economic  journalists  and  commentators 
is  Ed  Cowan  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
has  written  an  article  "The  National 
Debt:  A  Primer."  Mr.  Cowan's  article 
says: 

In  his  televised  address  to  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  Wednesday  night — 

This  article  was  written  in  February 
of  this  year,  so  it  is  not  a  recent  one — 
President  Reagan  told  the  lawmakers  and 
the  American  people  that  "cur  national  debt 
Is  approaching  tl  trillion."  He  portrayed  the 
debt  as  symptomatic  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

That  the  United  States  has  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  most  notably  a  10  percent 
annual  inflation  rate,  is  widely  understood. 
A  related,  but  separate,  question  Is  what  to 
make  of  the  Federal  Government's  debt,  now 
at  t940  billion. 

Oovernment  borrowing  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  in  American  life  for  a 
long  time.  The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Alexander  Hamilton,  said.  "A  national 
debt,  if  it  is  not  excessive,  will  be  to  us  a 
national  blessing."  But  he  also  said,  "The 
creation  of  debt  should  always  be  accom- 
panied with  the  means  of  extinguishment." 

I  think  that  is  interesting,  a  national 
debt  is  a  blessing.  And  you  can  see  it 
may  well  be  if  it  is  handled  the  way 
Hamilton  handled  it,  to  have  the  guts 
to  step  in  and  impose  impopular  taxes, 
ra  se  the  mwiey  to  pay  it  off  and  the 
belief  in  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment's integrity.  But  unless  you  do  pay 
it  off,  unless  you  make  it  clear  that  you 
have  the  will  to  do  so.  imless  you  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  periods  that  are  not 
periods  of  war  or  periods  of  terrible 
economic  distress,  unless  you  balance 
the  budget  in  reasonably  good  years, 
you  are  not  go'ng  to  be  believed  and  you 
will  not  have  the  credibility  and  you  will 
not  deserve  it. 

Mr.  Collins  goes  on  to  answer  some 
fundamental  questions: 

Q.  What  is  the  national  debt? 

A.  It  Is  the  sum  of  all  the  money  the 
Government  has  borrowed  to  finance  budget 
deflcits.  Prof.  Robert  J  Barro  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  has  called  the  debt  "the 
accumulation  of  past  choices  to  borrow 
rather  than  levy  taxes  "  The  biggest  deflcits 
have  been  associated  with  financing  war— 
the  Civil  War.  the  two  World  Wars  and  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Well.  Ed  Cowan  is  wrong  on  that.  The 
biggest  deficits  have  been  associated  in 
the  1970's.  in  periods  of  relative  peace 
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and  relative  prosperity.  We  did  have  a 
bad  couple  of  years  in  1974  and  1975. 
But  every  one  of  the  biggest  deficits  in 
our  history,  peacetime  history,  have  been 
in  this  decade. 

And,  of  course,  not  only  have  they  been 
big,  but  they  almost  tripled  the  size  of 
the  national  debt  since  1970,  of  course, 
all  of  that  took  place  after  these  wars. 
So  I  would  fault  Mr.  Cowan  on  that  and 
say  he  is  not  quite  accurate. 

The  table  that  I  have  here  shows  that 
since  before  1970,  we  had  a  deficit  in 
1943  of  $54  billion;  $47  billion  in  1944; 
$47  billion  in  1945.  Now  that  was  dur- 
ing the  war  and  those  were  colossal  de- 
ficits and  we  reduced  some  of  that  by 
running  surpluses  in  some  years,  notably 
a  $12-billion  surplus  in  1948. 

But,  without  the  excuse  of  a  war — and 
certainly  without  the  excuse  of  a  deep 
depression — we  have  had  the  following 
colossal  deficits  in  the  1970's;  $23  bil- 
lion in  1971;  $23  billion  in  1972;  $18 
biUion  in  1974;  $45  billion  in  1975;  $66 
billion  in  1976;  $44  billion  in  1977;  $48 
billion  in  1978;  $27  billion  in  1979;  $59 
billion  in  1980;  and  we  expect  $55  billion 
in  this  year,  although  it  has  not  been 
completed  as  yet  and  it  might  be  bigger 
than  that. 

Those  are  the  biggest  deficits  by  far 
and  even  on  a  percentage  basis  they 
dwarf  the  deficits  we  have  had  except 
the  deficits  we  had  during  wartime. 

And,  of  course,  some  of  the  financing, 
the  debt  which  the  Government  has  in- 
curred, is  not  in  the  budget  and  not  in 
the  figures  I  have  just  read.  They  sub- 
stantially exceed  that  because  of  the  off- 
budget  borrowing  is  not  included  in  those 
figures.  If  you  include  the  off-budget 
borrowing,  which  is  greatly  accelerated 
in  recent  years,  greatly  accelerated  by  a 
very  large  factor,  if  you  include  that, 
then  the  recent  deficits  have  enormously 
dwarfed  the  deficits  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 
Then  Mr.  Cowan  says : 
Q.  But  there  have  been  only  four  balanced 
Federal  budgets  since  1958.  so  It  Is  not  Just 
a  problem  of  paying  for  war.  Is  It? 

A.  That's  right.  Deficits  seems  to  be  a 
habit.  In  part,  they  reflect  the  Congress's 
desire  to  do  all  manner  of  good  things — 
equip  the  Armed  Forces,  build  highways, 
provide  school  lunches  and  health  care  to 
the  aged  and  poor,  and  so  on.  Deficits  are 
aljw  caused,  or  deepened,  by  economic  slums, 
when  revenues  fall  and  spending  for  such 
things  as  unemployment  benefits  and  food 
stamps  riaea. 

O.  Is  there  any  chance  that  the  national 
debt  win  be  paid  oflT.  or  even  reduced? 

A.  The  debt  can  be  reduced  only  if  the 
Government  runs  a  budget  surplus— that  Is. 
takes  In  more  revenues  than  It  spends — and 
uses  the  surplus  to  pay  off  some  debt  as  It 
matures.  Instead  of  replacing  It  with  new 
debt. 

President  Reagan's  fiscal  policy  statement 
nrolected  a  1984  budget  surplus  of  «500  mil- 
lion, a  thin  margin  of  less  than  1  percent 
It  Is  difficult  to  be  confident  that  Mr.  Reaean 
<-an  achieve  even  that  result,  and  Impossible 
In  the  light  of  experience  to  contemplate 
a  series  of  surpluses  large  enough  to  permit 
steady,  significant  reduction  of  the  debt. 

If  the  Reagan  economic  strategy  succeeds 
or  If  the  economy  strengthens  for  some  other 
reason,  faster  growth  could  cause  the  na- 
tional debt  to  shrink  In  relation  to  the  coun- 
try  8   real    Income    If  Inflation   abates   and 


interest    rates    decline,    the    "burden"    of 
Interest  payments  would  decline  even  faster. 

Well,  I  think  that  is  a  pessimistic  view. 
I  think  we  can  reduce  the  national  debt 
and  should  try  to.  We  have  done  it  fre- 
quently in  the  past.  We  have  done  it 
after  all  of  our  wars  in  the  past,  even 
after  World  War  II.  I  think  we  can  do 
it  this  time.  It  will  take  a  will.  It  will  take 
a  determination,  but  I  think  we  can  do 
it  and  do  it  not  in  just  relationship  to 
a  growing  economy,  but  do  it  on  an 
absolute  basis. 

If  we  have  an  attitude  that  it  does  not 
matter  or  we  cannot  do  it,  there  is  no 
way  we  will  because,  of  course,  doing  this 
is  painful,  is  unpopular  with  many  peo- 
ple. I  think  it  can  be  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  it  takes  a  real  effort  on 
the  part  of  leadership,  on  the  part  of 
the  American  President  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  convince 
the  public  that  to  deny  them  many  of 
the  programs  that  they  like  and  deny 
them  the  tax  cuts  that  they  also  welcome. 
The  next  question  is: 
Aren't  a  chronic  deficit  and  a  steady  rising 
public  debt  dangerous  because  they're  Infla- 
tionary and  a  burden  on  future  generations? 
Some  people  would  say  It  depends  what 
the  perceived  alternative  Is.  If  the  alterna- 
tive Is  seen  as  defeat  In  war,  or  prolonged 
economic  depression,  some  would  vote  for 
debt.  As  for  chronic  deficit  being  Infiatlonary. 
economists  disagree.  Many  would  say  It  de- 
pends on  economic  circumstances.  Including 
whether  Inflation  has  been  negligible,  as  In 
the  early  1960's,  or  whether  It  Is  virulent,  as 
now.  Some  economists  say  that  although 
they  don't  believe  a  budget  deficit  Is  neces- 
sarily Infiatlonary.  If  the  public  and  the 
financial  markets  believe  It  Is,  they  will  make 
their  expectations  self-fulfilling. 

There  you  have  an  answer  that  really, 
I  think,  Mr.  Cowan  indicates  that  maybe 
the  debt  itself  is  and  the  deficit  itself 
is  not  inflationary  but  people  believe  it 
would  be.  That  is  my  point.  And  they 
do  believe  it.  And  I  think  they  should 
believe  it,  because  there  is  no  question 
that  living  beyond  your  means,  as  we 
have  been  with  the  Federal  Government, 
is  such  a  colossal  factor  in  our  national 
life  representing  23  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product. 

That  is  just  the  on  budget  operation 
indirectly  Influencing  an  enormous 
amount  of  State  and  local  spending. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  has  an 
important  effect  by  itself.  Furthermore, 
of  course,  as  we  balance  the  budget  and 
begin  to  reduce  the  surplus,  we  bring 
down  the  interest  rate.  We  make  it  far 
easier  then  to  balance  the  budget  be- 
cause the  service  cost  on  the  national 
debt  is  less  than  it  was  in  the  past. 

Q.  Aren't  a  chronic  deficit  and  a  steadily 
rising  public  debt  dangerous  because  they're 
Inflationary  and  a  burden  on  future  gen- 
erations? 

I  answered  part  of  that  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  answer  goes  on  to  say : 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
often  preached  against  deficits  He  called  the 
national  debt  "our  children's  Inherited 
mortgage."  Former  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, rather  like  Hamilton,  saw  borrowing 
as  a  way  to  "make  our  free  economy  work 
at  full  capacity." 

John  Kennedy  also  believed  that  over 
the  cycle  we  should  balance  the  budget 


but  we  should  not  have  deficits  in  periods 
of  relative  prosperity  and  in  periods  of 
peace.  There  is  no  question  that  the  def- 
icit, as  I  say.  can  be  made  a  source  of 
credibility  provided  we  do  not  permit 
it  to  inflate  our  economy. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Cowan  says: 

Q.  Well,  there  it  Is— interest  now  takes 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  budget. 

A.  But  leas  than  3  percent  of  O.N.P..  to 
put  It  In  a  still  larger  perspective.  However, 
that  ratio  was  under  2  percent  before  1979 
and  In  the  1960's  and  1960's  ran  less  than 
1.5  percent. 

Q.  Interest  runs  to  almost  tlOO  billion 
a  year.  Doesn't  that  represent  a  transfer  of 
Income    from   taxpayers    to   bondholders? 

A.  Right.  Interest  In  fiscal  year  1981  will 
run  about  $95  billion  and  In  1982  It  Is  likely 
to  exceed  tlOO  billion.  Tou  could  say  that 
It  represents  a  transfer  from  poor  to  rich 
or  even  from  the  young  to  the  old.  The 
Treasury  says  It  knows  of  no  reliable  analysis 
of  the  redlstrlbutlve  effects. 

Well,  I  think  he  is  right.  That  is  an- 
other reason  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity  to  favor  the  amendment  I  have 
put  in  which  would  limit  the  national 
debt  and  limit  it  below  $1  trillion  and. 
in  the  process,  help  reduce  inflation,  help 
reduce  interest  rates,  and,  as  I  say,  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  serv- 
icing the  national  debt  would  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  poor  who  do  pay  taxes, 
directly  or  indirectly;  for  the  rich,  who 
hold  the  securities  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment issues. 

There  are  not  many  poor  people  who 
have  Treasury  certificates  or  any  of  the 
other  high  yielding  securities  that  the 
Treasury  puts  out. 

Q.  That's  the  old  "we-owe-lt-to-ourselv0i" 
argument.  But  a  growing  part  of  the  debt 
Is  held  by  foreigners,  especially  the  oil  ex- 
porting countries. 

A.  That  Is  true.  Prom  8.6  percent  of  the 
privately  held  debt  In  December  1970,  the 
share  held  by  foreigners  climbed  to  22  per- 
cent by  last  November.  That  trend  reflects 
primarily  the  country's  continued  high  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  and  the  tenfold 
rise  In  oil  prices  In  the  past  decade.  The 
oil  exporting  countries  have  amassed  huge 
volume  of  dollars  In  payment  for  their  oil. 
They  then  take  the  dollars  and  Invest  them 
In  Oovemment  securities. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  tonight  to 
some  extent  about  the  history  of  the  debt, 
but  I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  cross  a  historic  watershed  in 
permitting  the  debt  to  go  over  $1  trillion 
unles>  my  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
should  try  to  put  this  historic  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us  into  perspective. 

Let  me  start  at  the  beginning  and  give 
a  brief  history — believe  me,  this  is  brief — 
of  the  national  debt  and  how  it  has  grown 
and  why  it  has  grown. 

Because  of  the  costs  of  the  American 
Revolution,  we  started  with  a  national  debt 
of  (78  million. 

That  sounds  like  nothing  today,  does 
it  not?  $78  million  in  1789,  almost  200 
years  ago,  was  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  indeed. 

After  the  formation  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  level  of  our  national  debt  was 
gradually  reduced  until  the  War  of  1812  led  to 
Increased  expenditures.  From  1811  to  1815. 
our  national  debt  almost  trloled.  increasing 
from  $45  million  to  $127  million  which  was 
then  an  all-time  high.  After  the  War  of  1812. 
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the  debt  was  gradually  reduced  until  It  hi; 
an  all-time  low  of  $37,513  at  the  end  of  K^cal 
7ear  1838. 

Get  this.  What  a  happy  thought.  The 
whole  national  debt  of  our  country  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1835  was  $37,513.  That  is 
substantially  less  than  my  distinguished 
administrative  sissistant  Howard  Shu- 
man  makes  and  is  less  than  anybody  who 
Is  in  the  Senate  makes,  and  it  is  less  prob- 
ably than  anybody  who  is  sitting  at  that 
desk  up  there  earns. 

So  if  you  want  to  feel  great  at  any 
time,  just  say  that  you  have  an  income 
or  holdings  greater  than  the  entire  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States  in  1835. 
This  whole  Oovemment  owed  only  $35.- 
513.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  an  income 
or  a  wealth  eqixal  to  the  debt  at  any  time 
In  recent  years,  but  we  cannot  say  that. 
It  might  be  a  nice  little  trivia  point. 

All  of  the  Interest  bearing  debt  was  paid 
and  there  were  ample  funds  In  the  Trjasury 
to  retire  the  entire  debt,  but  some  holders 
failed  to  present  their  securities  for  payment. 
In  1837,  a  Federal  Government  rsvenue  sur- 
plus of  approximately  $28  million  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  States. 

That  was  the  first  revenue-sharing 
proposal,  I  guess,  and  it  was  done  be- 
cause we  had  revenue  to  share.  It  is  too 
bad  we  do  not  base  our  revenue  sharing 
on  that  principle  today.  If  we  did,  we 
would  be  billions  of  dollars  better  off.  We 
have  given  to  the  States  revenue  we  do 
not  have.  We  just  increased  our  deficit 
by  handing  out  the  revenue-sharing 
money  we  hand  out  every  year  to  the 
States. 

The  financial  panic  during  the  latter  part 
of  1837  cancelled  all  plans  for  further  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  revenue  to  the  States 
and  Instead  led  to  the  Incurring  of  additional 
debt. 

There  were  some  slight  reductions  In  the 
national  debt  for  specific  years  during  the 
interval  from  1837  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  but  the  trend  was  for  it  gradually  to  In- 
crease. At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1860  the  na- 
tional debt  had  risen  to  $65  million. 

Now  came  the  first  really  big  war  since 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Of  course,  as  I 
say,  the  major  wars  have  been,  up  until 
recently,  the  principal  causes  of  increas- 
ing the  national  debt.  In  wartime  we  can 
appreciate  why  our  Government  has  to 
go  into  debt.  In  peacetime,  in  periods 
when  we  are  not  having  a  recession,  it  is 
impossible  for  this  Senator,  at  least,  to 
appreciate  why  the  Government  is  so 
weak  willed  that  we  accept  a  deficit  year 
after  year. 

THX  dVn.  WAK  PKKZOD 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  the 
public  debt  Increased  rapidly  from  $65  mil- 
lion to  a  new  national  high  of  $2,756  million 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1866.  It  was  at  this 
time,  when  the  costs  of  the  war  caused  ex- 
penditures to  rise  many  times  faster  than 
revenues,  that  our  first  form  of  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  was  Instituted  to  obtain  additional 
revenue.  Even  so.  our  nation  debt  increased 
by  43  times  during  the  Civil  War — much 
faster  on  a  percentage  basis  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history. 

Of  course,  as  I  say,  that  was  the  great 
war  between  our  States  which  was  fought 
to  preserve  the  Union.  It  was  the  blood- 
iest war  by  far  in  our  history  and  in  rela- 
tionship to  our  resources  probably  our 
most  expensive. 


THx  pmoo  noM  th«  ctvxl  was  to  WOBLO 

WAS  I 

Following  the  Civil  War  the  debt  was  grad- 
ually reduced  until  It  reached  a  post-Civil 
War  low  of  $961  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1893.  However,  the  low  level  of  receipts 
in  the  1890s  resulting  from  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions  coupled  with  increased  ex- 
penditures, including  those  for  the  Spanish 
American  War.  resulted  In  an  Increase  of  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  In  the  debt.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1899,  the  national  debt 
had  risen  to  $1,437  million.  With  mild  fluc- 
tuations, the  debt  was  gradually  reduced  to 
a  level  of  slightly  more  than  $1.2  billion  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1916. 

THE  PERIOD  or   WORLD   WAR  I  TO  WORLD  WAR  H 

As  a  result  of  the  costs  of  World  War  I  the 
national  debt  attained  another  new  all-time 
high  of  $25,756  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1919.  After  World  War  I  the  national 
debt  was  reduced  each  fiscal  year  until  it  de- 
clined to  the  post-World  War  I  low  of  $16,185 
million  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1930.  Since 
1930,  the  national  debt  at  fiscal  year-end  has 
shown  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  for 
all  but  five  years.  These  five  exceptions  were 
fiscal  years  1947.  1948.  1951.  1956.  and  1957. 

Those  were  the  only  years  in  our  his- 
tory. 3  during  the  Truman  administra- 
tion and  2  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, in  our  recent  history  since 
1930,  when  we  actually  reduced  the  debt. 
Certainly,  the  time  has  come  again  for 
us  to  do  it.  We  have  gotten  into  this  very 
bad  habit. 

Throughout  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  our  national  debt  rose  annually. 
That  was  understandable  because  that 
was  a  terrible  depression. 

The  costs  of  World  War  II  were  met  from 
tax  revenues  to  a  larger  degree  than  the  costs 
of  any  previous  major  war.  yet  they  resulted 
In  an  astronomical  rise  In  our  national  dt^bt. 
All  expenditures  that  were  not  paid  from 
taxes  of  the  period  had  to  be  financed  by  bor- 
rowed funds.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1946. 
World  War  II  costs  financed  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment borrowings  had  pushed  our  nation- 
al debt  up  to  $268,932  million.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  there  have  been  a  few  tem- 
porary reductions  on  an  annual  basis  in  the 
national  debt  level  (the  five  years  cited 
above):  however,  the  poet- World  War  11 
trend  has  been  for  the  debt  to  increase.  Thus, 
on  June  30.  1974.  we  experienced  a  fiscal 
year-end  record  high  of  $476,006  million. 

That  was  7  years  ago. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  our  na- 
tional debt  was  slightly  more  than  $1  billion: 
therefore,  most  of  our  public  indebtedness 
has  been  acciimulated  by  the  demands  of 
wars,  periods  of  international  tensions  and 
depressions  of  this  century. 

That  was  true  in  1974.  It  is  not  true 
today,  because  most  of  our  debt  has  been 
accumulated  since  that  date,  more  than 
half  of  it  in  the  1970's,  in  periods  of 
peace  and  periods  of  relative  prosperity 
and  periods  when  we  should  have  been 
running  surpluses.  If  we  had  done  that, 
we  would  have  had  half  the  debt  burden 
we  have  now,  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  we 
probably  would  be  paying  about  $65  bil- 
lion less  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  we  could  have  had  the  same  level  of 
services,  the  same  level  of  taxes,  and  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

We  should  learn  from  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  should  learn  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  have  genuine 
economic  prosperity  in  the  future,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  have  rela- 


tively low  interest  rates  in  the  future, 
we  have  to  do  far  better  in  bringing  our 
budget  into  balance  and  reducing  our 
deficit  and  running  surpluses. 

The  size  of  the  United  States  national  debt 
Is  tremendous  when  we  consider  it  in  the 
aggregate.  From  1950  to  the  present,  a  period 
of  relative  prosperity,  we  have  seen  our  na 
tlonal  debt  Increase  by  over  $200  billion. 

Well,  that  was  true,  as  I  say.  in  1974, 
when  this  was  written ;  but  now  it  would 
have  to  be  increased  to  $700  bilUon. 

This  Increase  in  our  national  debt  In  t. 
little  more  than  two  decades  of  genera, 
prosperity  is  more  than  the  total  deb: 
accumulated  for  the  first  155  years  of  our 
national  history  which  includes  financing 
all  of  our  wars  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attenticm  of 
the  Senate  to  the  contrast  in  the  situa- 
tion that  we  suffer  today  and  what  we 
enjoyed  back  in  1950,  when  we  were 
spending  less,  when  we  were  close  to 
balancing  our  budget,  when  we  had  a  big 
surplus  in  1948,  as  I  pointed  out,  and 
when  we  were  following  a  more  conserv- 
ative fiscal  poUcy. 

During  1950,  the  Federal  Government 
paid  social  security  to  millions  of  retired 
workers.  We  funded  imemployment  com- 
pensation, all  the  New  Deal  reforms; 
those  compassionate  and  wise  and  hope- 
ful reforms  had  come  firmly  into  place. 

In  the  middle  of  that  year,  we  went  to 
war  in  Korea,  involving  a  huge  miUtary 
commitment,  a  rapid  advance  in  mihtary 
spending. 

Let  us  put  military  spending  in  1950 
and  1981  in  perspective:  Since  1950.  we 
have  had  a  250-percent  rise  in  prices,  so 
we  could  expect  Federal  spending  to  rise 
by  21/2  times  simply  to  keep  pace  with 
the  cost  of  infiation.  We  also  had  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  population, 
roughly  from  150  to  225  million;  so  we 
could  expect  another  50  percent  increase 
in  Federal  spending  to  accommodate  the 
population  increase. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
took  on  all  kinds  of  activities — space, 
food  stamps,  CETA.  health  programs, 
and  we  expanded  our  estabhshed  New 
Deal  programs. 

If  we  allow  fully  for  the  Infiation  and  for 
the  Increase  In  population  so  we  measure 
Federal  Government  spending  in  constant 
dollars  on  a  per  capita  basis,  how  much  did 
the  Federal  Government  expand  Its  spend- 
ing since  1950.  as  compared  to  today?  The 
answer:  Not  double,  not  triple,  but  a  mas- 
sive fourfold.  In  real  terms  we,  the  Federal 
Government,  spend  not  twice  as  much  as  we 
spent  in  1950  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child,  not  three  times  as  much,  but  four 
times  as  much.  And  remember,  once  again. 
1950  was  a  year  In  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment had  already  absorbed  all  the  re- 
forms of  the  New  Deal  and  in  1950,  we  went 
to  war  in  Korea  and  spent  billions  to  prose- 
cute that  war.  In  spite  of  that,  we  have  In- 
creased Federal  spending  since  1950  on  a  per 
capita,  constant  dollar  basis  by  a  mammoth. 
rampaging,  fourfold. 

Now  consider  the  performance  of  our  econ- 
omy In  1950  and  today  In  1981.  In  1950. 
we  had  an  average  of  5.3  percent  unemploy- 
ment. This  year,  our  unemployment  has 
moved  to  a  level  almost  SO  percent  higher 
than  In  1950.  So  the  vast  amount  of  spend- 
ing that  we  have  shoved  Into  the  economy 
has  not  given  us  a  lower  unemployment  rate. 
Unemployment  has  moved  sharply  higher. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  economy  become 
more  productive  with  this  huge  increase  In 
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FMend  apendlng?  For  Ute  l»st  2  7e*n  we 
suffered  a  stagnant  productivity,  virtually  no 
Increase  whatsoever,  one  of  the  first  times  in 
all  American  bistory  except  for  the  most 
serious  kinds  of  recessions  or  depressions 
when  productivity  did  not  advance;  but  In 
1980.  It  did  not.  We  may  have  a  slight  recov- 
ery In  productivity  this  year,  but  It  still 
stumbles  along  anemlcally. 

Now  consider  1950,  when  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  In  real  per  capita  terms,  was 
spending  a  quarter  of  what  It  spends  now. 
Result:  In  1990.  our  nonfarm  production  ad- 
vanced a  spectacular  6  percent.  Farm  pro- 
duction Is  volatile  and  less  predictable,  but 
If  we  throw  that  in.  the  overall  increase  in 
real  production  was  a  smashing  8.7  percent. 
So.  in  1950,  when  we  were  spending  a  tiny 
one- fourth  in  real  terms  from  the  Federal 
Government  what  we  spend  today,  our  un- 
employment was  sharply  lower  and  our  rate 
of  Increase  in  production  and  productivity 
spectacularly  higher. 

Now  comes  the  real  piece  de  resistance: 
consider  inflation  in  both  these  circum- 
stances. In  1981,  with  a  sagging  economy, 
high  unemployment,  slow  growth.  Inflation 
hovers  around  10  percent.  And  what  was  it 
in  1950?  Well.  In  1950  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  by — hold  on  to  yotir  hat — a  flat 
1  percent.  Can  anyone  honestly  argue  that 
that  1 -percent  rate  did  not  reflect  the  fact 
that  Federal  spending  was  one-fourth  Its 
present  level? 

And  Interest  rates  in  1950:  bow  did  tbey 
compare  with  Interests  In  1981?  Well,  In 
1950,  when  we  were  spending  one-fourth  of 
what  we  spend  today.  Interest  rates  were — 
get  ready  for  this  one — the  prime  was  not 
20  percent — which  It  Is  today,  not  10  per- 
cent, not  5  percent,  but  2.07  percent.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  was  borrowing  with 
Treasury  bUls  at  1.2  percent.  And  the  home 
mortgage  rate?  Not  the  present  18  percent 
but  a  cozy  4V^  percent. 

Is  that  not  beautiful?  i:>oes  that  make 
your  mouth  water? 

Mr.  President,  you  can  say  all  you  want 
for  progress,  but  anyone  with  any  sense 
at  all  must  recognize  how  much  better 
and  sounder  and  happier  our  economy 
was  in  1950.  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  constant  dollars — that  is,  al- 
lowing fully  for  inflation — and  on  a  per 
capita  basis — that  is,  allowing  fully  for 
population  growth — spent  less  than  a 
quarter  of  what  we  spend  today.  Far 
fewer  Americans  were  out  of  jobs.  Our 
production  soared. 

Interest  rates  were  a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  they  are  today.  Inflation  was  liter- 
ally one-tenth  of  what  we  suffer  now. 
And  we  did  all  of  this  while  we  dis- 
charged our  responsibilities  for  social 
security,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  the  other  great  reforms  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  while  we  fought  a  savage  and 
costly  war  in  Korea. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  is  why  this 
Senator  does  not  fault  the  admmistra- 
tlon  for  calling  for  the  sharp  reduction 
in  spending  they  have  asked  for  this 
year,  and  why  I  intend  to  support  the 
spending  cuts  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  not  going  to 
result  in  a  balanced  budget  in  1982.  and 
they  should.  The  fact  is  that  we  can  bal- 
ance the  budget  if  we  have  the  will.  We 
know  we  can  do  it.  and  we  should  do  it. 

As  I  point  out,  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced by  cutting  spending  and  cutting 
it  sharply.  It  can  be  balanced  by  increas- 
ing taxes  on  consumption — something 
we  have  to  do. 


Mr.  President,  when  I  came  to  this 
body  in  1957,  the  Senator  I  admired  the 
most  and  who  I  felt  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  people  I  had  ever  met  was 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Douglas.  Paul  Douglas  is  the  only 
truly  top  economist  who  has  ever  served 
in  this  body,  and  he  was  a  top  economist. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association. 

He  wrote  a  definitive  work  on  the 
theory  of  wages  that  is  still  the  best  work 
in  that  field.  He  had  been  an  admired 
and  respected  top  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  was  a  man  who 
not  only  felt  deeply  about  economics  but 
also  translated  that  conviction  and  that 
marvelous  technical  competence  into  a 
great  gain  for  our  country. 

When  he  came  to  this  body  in  1949,  he 
was  the  person,  even  though  he  was  a 
new  Member  of  the  body,  who  more  than 
anybody  else  was  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cord between  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  an  accord  that  gave 
us  a  sensible  monetary  policy. 

I  pointed  out  some  of  the  results  we 
enjoyed  as  early  as  1950  when  interest 
rates  were  low  and  inflation  was  low  and 
the  economy  was  very  productive. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  Paul  Etouglas,  although  he  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  liberal  and  known  for 
that,  he  was  also  a  man  who  believed 
very  strongly  in  fiscal  prudence.  I  sup- 
pose the  most  famous  phrase  associated 
with  Douglas  was  his  statement  that  to 
be  a  liberal  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 
wastral,  but  that  is  what  Paul  Douglas 
maintained.  That  is  the  way  he  lived. 
He  believed  very  strongly  that  we  could 
hold  down  spending  and  that  we  should 
and  that  in  periods  when  we  were  not 
fighting  a  war  or  in  a  period  of  deep 
recession  that  we  should  balance  the 
budget. 

I  recall  some  of  the  words  of  Paul 
Douglas  who  served  in  this  body  from 
1949  to  1967  and  served  with  such  great 
distinction.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books 
one  of  them  was  called.  "Economy  and 
the  National  Government"  and  in  that 
book  he  said  the  following: 

The  double  requirement  for  reduced  ex- 
penditures and  for  Increased  revenues  In 
order  to  balance  the  budget  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  sure 
prescription  for  Individual  political  success. 

That  is  something  we  should  be  very 
much  aware  of. 

The  easiest  way  to  succeed,  of  course, 
is  to  promise  your  constituents  that  you 
will  cut  their  taxes  because  that  is  the 
one  kind  of  action  by  Congress  that  they 
know  we  have  the  power  to  command. 

The  one  element  of  the  cost  of  living 
that  affects  every  constituent  is  his  taxes 
that  we  can  control.  We  cannot  control 
the  price  of  the  food  he  buys,  at  least 
not  directly.  We  cannot  control  the  price 
of  the  housing,  not  even  his  interest 
rates.  We  cannot  control  the  cost  of 
clothing.  We  can  control  the  taxes  he 
pays. 

So  it  is  always  unpopular  for  us  to  in- 
crease taxes  and  always  popular  to  cut 
them. 

Of  course,  we  can  always  curry  favor 
by  providing  spending  because  most  con- 
stituents have  some  kind  of  spending 


whether  It  is  student  fees  or  whether  It 
is  a  health  program  or  whether  it  Is  a 
public  works  program  or  defense  con- 
tracts which  will  benefit  them,  or  a 
housing  program,  whatever  it  is. 
At  any  rate.  Paul  Douglas  says: 
The  politician's  recipe  for  success — at  least 
in  the  short-run — demands  that  he  do  the 
following  three  things: 

1 .  Make  speeches  denouncing  Inflation  and 
price  Increases  and  proclaim  himself  to  be 
the  staunch  defender  of  an  "honest  dollar" 
and  the  true  champloa  ot  federal  economy. 

2.  Wben  specific  spproprtaUon  bills  come 
up.  vote  for  all  increases  and  against  all  re- 
ductions. 

In  this  way.  the  politician  will  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  powerful  groups  working  for  ap- 
propriations. And  when  he  is  challenged  by 
those  demanding  reductions,  he  can  always 
point  to  his  speeches  advocating  economy  as 
proof  that  his  purposes  are  pure. 

3.  Vote  against  every  tax  bill  that  comes 
up  and  then  go  to  the  citizens  and  tell  them. 
"I  tried  my  best  to  protect  you  from  the  in- 
creased levies  imposed  by  a  grasping  govern- 
ment." If  this  Is  accompanied  by  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  heavy  tax  load  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  be- 
ing undermined  by  taxes,  so  much  the 
better. 

Now  this  may  be  a  siire-flre  prescription 
for  political  success.  But  it  is  also  a  sure-flre 
prescription  for  national  disaster.  For  what 
it  means  Is  a  continuous  expansion  of  appro- 
priations with  no  provisions  for  adequate 
revenues.  It  means  continuously  unbalanced 
budgets  and  continuous  inflation. 

This  is  not  some  conservative  ideo- 
logue who  is  arguing.  This  is  the  man 
who  probably  stands  for  the  most  liberal 
kind  of  policies,  a  man  highly  respected 
by  every  hberal  organization.  I  suppose 
no  one  contributed  more  to  clvU  rights 
than  Paul  Douglas,  and  no  one  fought 
harder  for  reasonable  laws  for  labor  or- 
ganizations, for  unemployment  pensions, 
for  workmen's  compensation,  for  all  the 
other  benefits  of  social  security,  of  which 
he  was  an  author,  than  Paul  Douglas  did. 

But  Paul  Douglas  recognized  that  if 
you  are  going  to  advocate  policy  you  also 
have  to  have  the  strength  and  courage. 
You  should  have  the  strength  and  cour- 
age to  call  for  the  revenues  to  pay  for 
them. 

As  he  says : 

This  very  policy  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
the  financial  frailty  of  the  French  Republic. 
For  many  decades  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  get  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  cut  appropriations.  It  has  also  been 
very  difficult  to  convince  the  French  Cham- 
ber to  vote  adequate  taxes.  The  result  has 
been  a  continuous  inflation  which  has  re- 
duced the  value  of  ths  franc  to  approxi- 
mately one-seventieth  of  what  was  forty 
years  ago. 

Then  Paul  says: 

We  must  not  take  a  similar  course.  Yet  the 
temptation  to  do  so  will  be  great. 

He  wrote  this  in  1952  and  how  far- 
.<:ighted  this  was.  In  1952  we  had  a  rela- 
tively responsible  fiscal  situation.  We  had 
come  out  of  the  depression  where  Paul 
Douglas  and  others  agreed  we  had  to 
have  deficit  financing.  We  had  come  out 
of  a  war  that  taxed  all  of  our  resources 
and  required  obviously  a  degree  of  deficit 
financing. 

And  he  was  saying  that  those  should 
be  the  compensations  and  those  are  good 
reasons  for  running  deficits. 
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But  he  says  we  must  not  take  a  similar 
course  now. 

The  tensions  with  Russia  will  continue  for 
years  and  will  require  high  expenditures.  It 
will  be  easy  to  finance  these  expenditures  by 
inflation  rather  than  by  getting  rid  of  waste 
and  providing  adequate  revenues.  But  It  wlU 
also  be  fatal.  We  have  started  upon  the 
French  road.  We  need  to  turn  away  from  It. 
To  do  so  requires  great  cowage. 

We  Started  upon  the  French  road.  We 
have  indeed  and  again  he  made  an 
honest  appraisal  of  what  we  have  done 
for  the  last  20  years  when  we  had  19 
deficits  and  the  last  10  years  when  we 
have  had  the  biggest  peacetime  deficits 
by  far  in  the  entire  history  of  our  coun- 
try year  after  year. 

The  path  we  are  about  to  follow  on 
tomorrow  if  we  act  on  the  debt  limitation 
bill  by  providing,  by  simply  passing  it  in 
its  present  form  and  not  accepting  my 
amendment  which  would  mean  that  we 
could  plunge  this  country  into  an  $1 
trUlion.  79  bUllon  debt  limit  which  would 
mean  we  would  go  over  $1  trillion  for  the 
first  time,  to  stop  that  Paul  Douglas  said 
requires  great  courage. 

Senators  and  congressmen  who  try  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  by  reducing  waste  and  in- 
creasing revenues  may  be  sealing  their  own 
political  death  warrants.  But  they  are  the 
true  protectors  of  the  people.  The  first  duty 
of  a  soldier  la  not  to  serve  himself  but  to 
guard  bit  country.  Public  officials  need  to  be 
deeply  imbued  with  the  qualities  of  soldiers. 
And  the  people  need  to  be  more  under- 
standing. 

Then  he  concludes  in  a  very  short  sec- 
tion of  three  short  paragraphs  and  this 
coming  from  Paul  Douglas,  the  great 
liberal  and  advocate  of  a  number  of 
special  programs.  He  says:  "The  budget 
must  be  balanced." 

He  goes  on  to  ssiy: 

The  very  life  of  our  nation  Is  in  danger. 
We  can  come  throur;h  this  difficult  time 
only  If  we  all  resolutely  put  the  interests 
of  the  nation  ahead  of  the  Interests  of  our 
particular  group.  We  can  prevent  inflation 
only  If  members  of  Congress,  civil  adminis- 
trators, the  mllltshry  leaders,  and  the  various 
groups  in  the  country  subordinate  their  in- 
dividual selfish  Interests  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

The  ikeptlcs  will  say  that  this  Is  impos- 
sible. But  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
that  It  be  done.  I  believe  there  Is  within  all 
otir  hearts  a  deep  love  of  our  country  and 
of  the  principles  for  which  It  stands.  This 
Is  the  time  that  we  should  let  this  love 
come  forth  and  shape  our  actions. 

In  the  flre  of  true,  patriotism  the  more  ig- 
noble elements  in  our  characters  may  be 
burned  away.  This  is  my  faltta.  If  I  am  right, 
we  can  surmount  the  obstacles.  If  I  am 
wrmig,  our  country  is  headed  for  severe 
trouble.  This  is  the  time  that  we  must  put 
the  Interest  of  the  nation  first. 

I  also  wish  to  quote  from  Paul  Doug- 
las' interesting  analysis  of  when  should 
the  Government  take  depreciation  meas- 
ures because  we  are  always  being  told  if 
we  balance  the  budget  we  are  going  to 
shove  the  country  into  a  recession  or  de- 
pression. 

Now.  most  Members  of  Congress  have 
limited  economic  training  and  e?:peri- 
ence.  Paul  Douglas,  as  I  pointed  out,  had 
the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
kind  of  training.  He  was  tested  and 
found  to  be  as  brilliant  an  economist 


that  we  produced  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  He  was  also  a  person  who  fully 
understood  politics.  Of  course,  he  served 
as  U.S.  Senator  for  18  years.  He  served 
on  the  Chicago  City  Council  which  I 
think  would  be  a  test  for  almost  any 
human  being,  so  he  knew  politics  at  the 
grassroots,  he  knew  politics  at  its  tough- 
est, and  he  was  a  man  of  compassion  as 
well  as  wisdom. 

So  he  is  well  worth  quoting  from,  and 
I  am  going  to  quote  a  little  further  from 
him  now. 

The  question  that  he  asked  Is  "When 
should  the  Government  take  depression 
measures?" 

He  says: 

There  is  a  related  difficulty.  What  Is 
"full  employment"  and  bow  much  unem- 
ployment is  characteristic  of  a  buslaees 
depression? 

Mr.  Beveridge  in  his  book  Pull  Employ- 
ment in  a  Free  Society  assumed  that  Eng- 
land bad  full  employment  when  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  did  not  exceed  3  per  cent. 
This  figure  was  bis  allowance  for  seasonal 
and  transitional  unemployment.  When  un- 
employment exceeded  this  figure,  he  said 
that  the  state  should  begin  a  program  of 
expanded  production.  A  good  many  econo- 
mists in  ttkls  country  hold  to  this  view. 

If  we  were  to  make  such  an  application 
for  the  Onlted  States,  I  believe  that  a  a  per 
cent  test  would  be  almost  fatal.  The  ratio 
of  seasonal  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  la  appreciably  grater  than  in  Eng- 
land. Thlb  Is  the  result  of  the  great  varieties 
and  seasonal  changes  in  our  climate,  our 
greater  competitive  expenditures  which  lead 
to  cycles  of  style  and  seasonal  employment, 
and  the  very  great  mobility  of  our  popu- 
lation, among  other  things.  Seasonal  and 
transitional  unemployment  in  this  country 
would,  therefore,  be  much  nearer  6  per  cent 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  employable  work 
force. 

If  we  were  to  create  governmental  deficits 
every  time  unemployment  rose  above  3  per 
cent,  we  would  be  operating  imder  a  deficit 
nearly  all  the  time.  The  question  then  de- 
velops whether  that  would  be  a  healthy  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  contended  by  some  that, 
as  long  as  the  total  annual  Interest  pay- 
ments upon  public  debt  do  not  form  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  national  Income, 
there  U  no  real  danger.  There  Is  undoubt- 
edly something  to  this  contention. 

/n  Increase  in  public  debt.  Is  however,  not 
a  desirable  end  in  Itself.  Moreover,  It  would 
be  den^prous  constantly  to  Increase  the  nub- 
ile debt  in  time  of  peace  when  the  prospect 
of  war  still  hangs  over  us,  because  during 
the  time  of  war  further  enormous  Increases 
always  occur.  Unless  we  provide  a  margin 
of  safety  in  peacetime  for  the  war  which 
may  occur,  we  are  likely  to  be  in  great 
trouble  If  and  when  such  a  war  breaks  out. 

Then  he  says  this: 

To  use  deficit  financing  in  order  to  drive 
unemployBient  down  below  6  percent  is, 
therefore,  very  dangerous. 

And  that  !s  precisely  vhtX  we  are  doing 
today.  Mr.  President. 
Paul  Douglas  went  on  to  say: 
It  will  tend  to  do  far  more  harm  through 
infiatlon  than  the  good  It  will  do  by  absorb- 
ing some  of  those  who  are  unemployed 
through  seasonal  and  transitional  causes. 

Now,  I  am  not  quoting  from  a  person 
who  just  happened  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator 
or  a  prominent  flgure  in  our  Nation.  I 
am  quoting  from  the  man  who  is  the 
No.  1  expert  on  the  theory  of  labor. 


As  I  say,  he  wrote  the  definitive  work 
on  the  theory  of  labor  back  in  1911.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Economic 
Association.  He  was  a  man  who  had  the 
deepest  kind  of  compassion.  He  knew  how 
important  it  was  to  give  people  jobs.  But 
he  was  a  man  who  was  also  hardheaded 
and  thoughtful. 

As  I  say,  he  was  the  most  experienced 
economist,  by  far,  who  ever  served  in  this 
body. 

He  says: 

To  use  deficit  financing  in  order  to  drive 
unemployment  down  below  0  per  cent  is 
therefore  very  dangerous.  It  will  tend  to  do 
far  more  harm  through  Inflation  than  the 
good  it  wUl  do  by  absorbing  some  of  those 
who  are  unemployed  from  seasonal  and  tran- 
sitional causes. 

For  In  a  period  when  unemployment  la 
less  than  6  per  cent,  there  Is  no  real  supply 
of  workers  ready  to  go  Into  productive  activ- 
ity. Instead,  the  unemployed  are  primarily 
either  the  hard  core  of  the  perennially  un- 
employed, such  as  the  handicapped,  and  the 
tra;isltlonBlIy  unemployed  for  whom  Job 
openings  exist.  Since  there  is  no  real  idle 
supply  of  labor,  extra  money  pumped  into 
the  economy  by  budgetary  deficit  cannot 
appreciably  Increase  production.  Rather,  it 
will  be  used  to  bid  up  the  prices  on  the  avail- 
able supply  of  goods  and  rervlces.  and  hence 
It  will  bring  about  Inflation. 

There  Is  a  further  zone  of  uncertainty 
within  which  we  do  not  know  what  Is  going 
to  happen.  I  submit  as  a  rough  judgment 
that  probably  we  should  not  run  a  govern- 
mental deficit  unless  unemployment  exceeds 
8  per  cent  and.  Indeed,  possibly  slightly  more 
than  that. 

Now.  I  think  that  Is  very  appropriate 
now  because  the  unemployment  level  was 
about  7.2.  It  fluctuated  at  about  that  level 
for  a  long  time  and  stabilized  at  that 
level.  So.  as  I  submitted  over  and  over 
a;;ain  tonight,  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  moderate,  at  a  time  when  Infla- 
tion is  really  rampaging  and  still  ram- 
paging by  any  historical  comparison,  the 
10-percent  inflation  we  are  suffering  now 
is  absolutely  outrageous. 

Under  tnese  circumstances,  we  should 
balance  the  budget  and  not  proceed  with 
a  debt  limit  which  shoots  all  the  way 
to  SI  trillion,  $79  billion. 

Paul  Douglas  goes  on  to  say: 

When  unemployment  Is  between  6  and  8 
per  cent,  the  gcvernmpntal  budget  should  at 
least  balance  and  therefore  be  neutral  in  its 
effects.  When  unemployment  is  over  8  per 
cent,  we  should  have  a  deflclt:  but  when  it 
Is  under  6  per  cent,  there  should  be  a  surplus. 

Now.  as  we  know,  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  deficit.  This  year  we  had  a  deflclt  of — 
I  think  our  deflclt  this  year  is  going  to 
be  around  $60  billion.  Our  deflclt  next 
year,  the  President  hopes — that  is  the 
year  that  begins  next  Thursday — will  be 
around  $42  5  bUlion.  And  there  is  no  way 
you  can  reconcile  that  kind  of  deficit  with 
our  present  level  of  unemployment  if  you 
follow  the  careful  reasoning  of  this  out- 
stan'^ing  economist  who  served  this  coun- 
try with  distinction,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  for  so  many  years. 

Senator  Douglas  goes  on  to  say: 

The  budgetary  theorists  of  the  compensa- 
tory school  tend  also  to  assume  that  ex- 
penditures which  are  begun  In  periods  of 
depression  can  be  turned  off  In  periods  of 
prosoerlty— that  povernmental  expenditures 
are  like  electric  lights  which  can  be  turned 
off  or  on  at  will. 

In  real  life  this  is  not  so.  There  tends  in- 
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BtMd  to  be  m  •ystenutlc  bUs  In  favor  of 
expanding  expenditures  and  against  contract- 
ing tbem.  Tfals  is  true  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  It  Is  hard  to  get  projects 
for  which  the  period  of  expenditure  precisely 
coincides  with  that  of  the  depression.  Pros- 
perity frequently  comes  before  the  construc- 
tion Job  Is  completed.  This  Is  particularly  true 
of  huge  public  works. 

Wbat  we  need  are  projects  wliose  construc- 
tion periods  are  relatively  short  or  which  can 
be  laid  aside  during  the  period  of  prosperity 
and  resumed  without  great  loss  during  peri- 
ods of  depression. 

The  construction  of  housing  Is  one  of  the 
best  types  of  government-sponsored  depres- 
sion projects.  Housing  can  be  quickly  finished 
once  plans  are  drawn  and  real  estate  assem- 
bled. One  of  the  nation's  great  lost  oppor- 
tunities occurred  during  the  thirties  when 
we  did  not  clear  and  rebuild  the  slums  of 
our  cities  more  than  we  did. 

Second,  people  acquire  a  vested  Interest 
In  government  work  projects.  Projects  start- 
ed In  periods  of  depression  result  in  hiring 
many  governmental  employees.  These  men 
and  women  like  their  Jobs.  They  believe  In 
the  worth  of  their  projects:  they  come  to 
think  of  them  not  as  measures  to  get  us 
out  of  the  depression  but  as  essential  parts 
of  the  national  life.  So  they  Insist  on  holding 
on  to  them  even  though  their  original  Justi- 
fication has  disappeared.  To  stop  these  proj- 
ects would  mean  that  the  employees  might 
lose  their  Jobs  and  be  thrust  out  Into  a  harsh 
and  cruel  world. 

So  offlclaldom  tends  to  line  up  In  support 
of  these  projects  In  good  as  well  as  bad  times. 

Third,  there  are  those  who  furnish  the 
materials  or  benefit  from  t>he  services  sup- 
plied. It  is  quite  touching  to  witness  the 
enthusiasm  which  is  felt  by  the  producers 
of  cement  for  the  public  roads  and  dams 
of  this  country.  Similarly,  the  producers  of 
bricks,  lumber,  electrical  fixtures,  and  plumb- 
ing fixtures  ardently  want  a  big  volume  of 
housing,  preferably  under  private  auspices, 
but  still  a  big  volume  of  housing.  High  mili- 
tary expenditures  also  bring  about  this  type 
of  vested  interest. 

Once  the  government  starts  a  program  of 
expenditures.  It  builds  up  tremendous  pres- 
sure groups.  These  groups  resist  having  the 
programs  turned  off  in  the  automatic  way 
that  economists  prescribe. 

There  Is  a  final  point  which  I  shall  touch 
on  brlefiy. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  sneer 
at  Mr.  Keynes  but  who  nevertheless  Im- 
pUcJtly  hold  the  beliefs  of  hU  later  disci- 
ples—who  assume  that  there  Is  fundamental 
InstablUty  In  the  economy  which  can  be 
averted  only  by  the  continual  expenditure 
of  public  funds.  This  group  Is  found  In  some 
or  the  most  conservative  quarters  of  business. 

Mr.  Douglas  goes  on  to  say: 

While  I  was  trying  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions during  these  last  years,  I  was  constantly 
Impressed  by  the  attitude  taken  by  many 
economic  conservatives.  These  men  woxUd 
quietly  express  their  fears  that  the  economy 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  reducing  public 
expenditures.  They  believed  that,  when  pub- 
lic expenditures  were  curtailed,  there  would 
not  be  a  commensurate  expansion  In  other 
lines  and  that.  In  fact,  the  private  economy 
could  only  be  kept  going  by  the  creation  of 
more  and  more  purchasing  power. 

I  could  only  reply  that  I  had  greater  faith 
than  they  in  the  normal  health  of  the 
capitalistic  system  If  it  were  only  permitted 
to  operate  competitively. 

And  then,  to  discuss  an  Issue  which 
te  very  much  before  us  rlfjht  now.  and 
that  is  balancing  the  budget  during 
defense  buildup  of  the  kind  we  are  undw- 
golng  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Douglas 


Thvn  Is  also  a   tendency  among 

Keyneslans  to  throw  their  theory  overboard 
during  a  period  of  defense  buildup.  Certainly, 
during  an  all-out  war,  the  economic  danger 
would  be  inflation:  yet  such  large  expendi- 
tures are  so  necessary  that  It  becomes  Im- 
possible to  balance  the  budget,  let  alone  have 
a  surplus. 

But  the  basic  principle  of  compensatory 
spending  still  holds.  While  we  must  incur 
deficits  during  a  period  of  all-out  war,  we 
should  nevertheless  reduce  civilian  spending 
to  a  bare  minimum  and  wage  constant  war 
on  waste  In  military  spending. 

Then  he  says: 

During  the  present  period  of  defense 
mobilization — which  was  a  period  very 
ilmllar  to  the  present.  We  are  not  prepar- 
ing for  a  specific  war  now  as  we  were  pre- 
paring for  the  Korean  war  at  that  time. 

He  said: 

During  the  present  period  of  defense 
mobilization  It  would  probably  be  unrealistic 
to  think  that  we  could  have  a  budgetary 
surplus,  even  though  we  are  faced  with  very 
real  Inflationary  dangers.  But.  given  the  level 
of  preparedness  for  which  we  are  now 
striving,  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  balance 
the  budget.  If  we  cannot  throw  water  on  the 
fires  of  Inflation  by  fiscal  policies,  we  should 
certainly  not  feed  those  fires  by  adding  more 
fuel  in  the  form  of  budgetary  deficits. 

We  face  a  very  real  danger  in  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression.  We  need  a  thor- 
oughgoing defense  buildup.  But  it  would  be 
shortsighted.  Indeed,  If  in  the  process  of  this 
buildup,  we  should  badly  weaken  ourselves 
Internally  through  Infiationary  policies.  We 
should  not  precommlt  our  reserve  strength. 
We  shall  need  It  for  our  own  protection. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  those  words  of 
one  of  the  wisest  men  who  has  ever 
served  in  this  body,  a  man  who  had  par- 
ticular and  highly  relevant  experience  as 
an  economist,  who  understood  economic 
theory  as  probably  no  other  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  ever  had.  who 
served,  inc'dentally,  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Coaunittee,  served  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee for  many,  many  years,  this  re- 
markable man's  advice  is  advice  that  we 
should  heed. 

And  he  spoke  out  with  the  greatest 
kind  of  force  and  eloquence  for  having 
the  courage  to  hold  down  spending  nec- 
essary to  increase  taxes  and  to  balance 
the  budget  in  precisely  and  exactly  at  a 
time  like  the  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  have 
recognized  that  the  massive  Increase  we 
have  endured  in  spending  in  the  past  30 
years  has  certainly  not  achieved  its  aim 
of  providing  for  an  improvement  in  our 
economy.  In  fact,  it  has  been  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Senator  Douglas  so  well  points  out 
some  people  make  the  assumption  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  spend  the 
money  nobody  will  be  active  economi- 
cally. We  now  find  because  the  Federal 
Government  is  spending  so  much  money 
and  borrowing  so  much  money  that  our 
high  Interest  rates  are  preventing  ac- 
tivity by  the  private  sector  that  would 
probably  exceed  the  activity  In  the  gov- 
ernmental sector. 

If  the  Federal  Government  was  not 
engaging  In  the  kind  of  enormous  deficits 
It  has  in  driving  interest  rates  up  so 
sharply,  we  undoubtedly  would  have 
more  housing  starts,  we  undoubtedly 
would  be  seUlng  more  automobiles,  we 
would  have  a  far  more  prosperous  farm 


economy,  and  the  farmers  would  be  buy- 
ing equipment  they  need  to  Improve  their 
eCBciency. 

Small  business,  which  is  the  greatest 
employer  in  our  society,  would  be  pro- 
ceeding to  do  what  they  have  done  so 
weU,  which  Is  to  provide  most  of  the 
new  employment  because  the  small  busi- 
nesses, of  course,  like  the  fanner  and  the 
automobile  dealer  and  the  homebuilder 
are  borrowers  who  are  tremendously 
affected  by  the  level  of  interest  rates  and 
the  availability  of  credit,  and  our  policies 
have  made  that  availability  far,  far  less. 
The  proposal  we  have  before  us  now. 
the  proposal  to  Increase  the  d^>t  limit  to 
much  more  than  $1  trillion,  would  cer- 
tainly aggravate  that  situation  very 
seriously. 

So  let  me  ask  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  massive  increase  In 
Federal  spending  in  the  last  30  years  has 
achieved  its  aim.  My  answer  is  no,  no,  no, 
it  has  not.  Why  did  we  increase  spending 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties  and  seventies  by 
a  massive  fourfold  in  constant  per  cap- 
ita dollars?  To  provide  more  jobs?  Yes. 
Have  we  done  so?  No. 

No,  employment  has  Increased  a«  our 
population  has  increased  and  our  work 
force  has  increased.  Unemployment  Is 
no  better,  it  is  worse  than  it  was  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  strong  evidence,  as  I 
have  indicated,  that  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  followed  a  more  modest  and 
careful  policy  that  the  private  sector 
would  have  provided  permanent  jobs  on 
a  much  more  productive  basis,  more  effi- 
cient basis,  with  greater  gains  in  our 
economy  than  we  were  able  to  achieve. 

Did  we  increase  Federal  spending  to 
help  the  Nation's  small  businessmen? 
Yes,  that  was  the  purpose.  Congressmen 
and  Presidents  have  said  repeatedly  we 
should  not  only  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy to  provide  greater  opportunity  for 
small  businessmen,  but  that  we  should 
provide  set-asides  in  Increasing  Federal 
programs  to  give  small  businessmen  a 
bigger  break,  and  we  have  vastly  In- 
creased the  loans  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  small  businessmen. 
Did  that  work?  Today,  after  year  after 
year  massive  increase  in  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  the  small  businessmen,  the 
typical  independent  businessman  could 
hardly  suffer  more  than  he  does  today. 

He  has  to  pay  20  percent  plus  for  his 
money.  Money  which  he  could  borrow  In 
1950  at  3  or  4  percent  he  must  now  pay 
20  percent  for.  If  he  builds  homes,  the 
catastrophic  drop  in  homebuildlng  has 
shoved  him  right  out  of  business  or  he  is 
flat  on  his  back  barely  holding  on.  This 
is  with  housing  starts  dropp'ng  to  a  cat- 
astrophic one-half  level  needed  for  a 
healthy  industry. 

When  a  businessman  operates  a  small 
auto  dealership,  high  interest  rates  have 
driven  him  right  to  the  wall;  4  or  5  per- 
cent has  become  20  percent  or  more 
money  today. 

If  he  kept  any  kind  of  an  inventory, 
the  high  interest  rates  are  eating  him  up. 
Let  us  consider  what  this  spending  pro- 
gram has  done  for  the  NaticHi's  farmers. 
Certainly  farmers  make  up  a  vital  part 
of  our  economy,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's farm  programs  should  serve  the 
farmer. 
What  has  the  explosion  of  Federal 
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spending  done  to  the  Nation's  farmers? 
Since  about  70  years  ago  we  have  b^n 
measuring  how  well  the  farmer  has  been 
doing  by  foUowlng  the  parity  index. 

That  Index  measures  the  ratio  oistween 
the  prices  farmers  have  to  pay  to  buy 
equipment,  pay  taxes,  pay  interest,  pay 
for  feed  and  supplies,  and  so  on.  and  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  what  they 
produce. 

It  should  not  surprise  anyone  that 
1932,  which  was  about  the  worst  eco- 
nomic year  for  just  about  everyone  In 
our  country,  also  was  the  worst  eco- 
nomic year  for  our  farmers  measured  by 
the  parity  index.  The  farmer  receiv- 
ing in  1910  to  1914  100  percent— that  is 
If  you  assume  that  that  period,  which 
may  not  be  fair  but  if  you  assume  that 
that  period  was  a  reasonable  relatirai- 
ship  between  farm  income  and  off-the- 
farm  income— the  parity  index  dropped 
down  to  60  percent  of  parity  in  1932. 

What  is  parity  for  our  farmers  this 
year?  Hold  on  to  your  hats,  it  has 
dropped  to  the  lowest  figure  in  any  year 
since  we  started  keeping  that  index 
some  70  years  ago,  except  only  1932. 

It  has  dropped  to  a  savage  61,  and  that 
follows  30  years  of  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  spending. 

What  was  farm  parity  in  1950  when  we 
had  all  the  New  Deal  reform,  including 
the  farm  program?  They  were  in  place 
before  we  started  this  massive  Federal 
spending.  I  referred  to  that  1950  spend- 
ing figure  a  short  time  ago  and  pointed 
out  it  was  one-f3urth  in  real  terms  al- 
lowing fully  for  inflation,  and  with  the 
population  growth  one-fourth  on  a  per 
capita  basis  on  what  It  Is  now. 

Parity  in  1950 — and  get  this— was  not 
60.  not  70,  not  80,  not  90,  but  101.  So 
not  only  can  we  say  the  farmer  or  the 
small  businessman  or  the  workingman 
has  not  won  anything  for  the  colossal 
increase  in  spending  in  the  last  30  years; 
indeed,  all  of  these  groups  have  taken  It 
squarely  on  the  chin.  Every  group  that 
theorists  might  prophesy  would  gain 
from  big  Government  spending  has  lost. 
More  working  people  have  lost  their 
Jobs,  the  imemployment  rate  is  much 
higher,  more  business  people  have  lost 
their  businesses  or  they  find  they  can- 
not simply  cope  with  these  killing  inter- 
est rates,  and  the  farmers  have  lost  their 
farms  in  record  numbers,  and  those  who 
remain  have  the  fight  of  their  lives  on 
their  hands  just  to  stay  alive. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  groups  have  won 
from  this  Government  largesse.  Some 
have.  We  have  done  more  for  our  handi- 
capped, and  we  should  have  done  that; 
we  have  done  more  for  the  extremely 
poor,  and  we  should  have  done  that;  we 
have  done  more  for  the  health  of  all 
members  of  our  society  through  medi- 
care and  medicaid  and  advanced  re- 
search and  the  vast  increases  in  the 
training  of  doctors.  Americans  live  longer 
than  before,  they  are  healthier,  and  these 
are  great  achievements. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  must  find  a 
way  of  maintaining  these  achievements 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  an 
economy  in  which  we  balance  the  budg- 
et, bring  expenditure"  Irto  urcor'*  T«^t>i 
revenues  so  that  we  do  not  run  deficits 
and  do  not  have  to  borrow  constantly 


more  money,  and  we  do  and  not  drive 
businessmen  and  workers  who  work  for 
those  businessmen,  whether  they  are 
homebuilders  or  automobile  dealers  or 
farmers  and  others,  to  the  wall  with 
these  interest  rates  that  are  caused  by 
enormous  Govermnent  borrowing. 

[The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  12  o'clock  midnight.] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  now  discuss  the  colossal 
growth  in  Federal  credit  activity  in  re- 
cent years  because  I  think  that  growth 
has  been  something  that  people  do  not 
really  realize.  We  talk  about  Govern- 
ment spending  and  Government  deficits. 
If  the  Government  acts  as  a  borrower 
mucn  of  it  is  off-budget  activity  and,  of 
course,  that  drives  up  the  rate  of  interest 
directly  and  massively,  and  whoi  the 
Government  sponsors  a  borrower  be- 
cause it  eliminates  all  risk,  it  gives  that 
borrower  a  preeminent  position  which 
puts  him  at  an  enormous  advantage 
over  any  competitor. 

Mr.  President,  the  growth  of  Federal 
activity  In  that  area  In  recent  years  has 
been  rapid.  In  some  cases  more  rapid 
than  the  growth  of  d'rect  spending. 

Most  credit  programs  fall  outside  of 
the  traditional  budget  techniques  which 
focus  on  direct  spending  and  taxing.  Be- 
cause they  are  largely  of  an  off -budget 
nature  the  Federal  Government  is  unable 
to  make  decisions  about  the  total  siae  and 
composition  of  its  credit  program. 

To  remedy  this  problem  the  adm'nls- 
tratlon  proposed  for  the  first  time  a  Fed- 
eral credit  budget  to  be  considered  to- 
gether with  a  unified  budget.  As  a  result. 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
how  to  incorporate  review  of  Federal 
credit  activity  into  its  annual  budget 
process. 

The  FWeral  credit  operations  consist 
of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  The 
Federal  Government  makes  direct  loans 
to  tadividuals.  businesses,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  locsd  governments  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  makes  loans  to  pro- 
ducers to  finance  next  year's  crop.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  makes 
loans  to  small  bus'nesses  for  expansion. 
The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion makes  loans  to  local  governments  for 
public  works  and  to  businesses  for  commer- 
cial expansion  in  economically  distressed 
areas. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  makes  loans  to 
businesses  to  assist  them  to  compete  In  over- 
seas markets. 

Direct  loans  are  also  made  by  the  various 
off-budget  agencies.  Loans  are  made  by  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  to  various  railroads 
as  pert  of  the  reorganization  and  consoUda- 
tion  in  Conrall.  Also  direct  loans  for  Rural 
Electrlflcation  Administration  programs  are 
made  by  the  Rural  Electrlflcation  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Fund.  By  far  the  largest  vol- 
imie  of  off-budget  direct  loans  are  made  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB),  which 
acta  as  a  financing  agent  for  many  on-budget 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  pointed 
out  that  this  off-budget  borrowing  was 
so  massive  last  year — we  do  not  have  the 
figures  yet  for  this  year — that  it  equaled 
the  enormous  budget  deficit  in  its  ab- 
sorption of  available  lendable  fimds. 
Last  year  the  budget  deficit  absorbed  17 
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percent,  approximately  one-sixth  of  all 
new  savings,  and  last  year  the  off-budget 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
absorbed  another  17  percent  or  one- 
sixth.  So  one-third  of  all  of  the  new  sav- 
ings in  this  country  were  absorbed  by  off- 
budget  borrowing  and  by  the  budget 
deficits. 

In  other  words.  If  we  had  had  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  no  net  increase  in  off- 
budget  lx)rrowing,  which  would  have 
been  practical,  we  would  have  had.  un- 
der those  circumstances,  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  available  funds  and  the 
private  sector  would  have  had  far  more 
Jobs.  We  would  have  had  an  mcrease  of 
something  like  going  from  67  to  100  per- 
ceat,  or  there  would  have  been  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  funds  available 
in  the  private  sector,  and.  of  course,  at 
much  lower  rates. 

A  loan  guarantee  may  be  defined  aa  an 
action  by  which  the  federal  government  re- 
moves or  reduces  a  lender's  risk  by  pledging 
to  repay  principal  and  interest  in  case  of  de- 
fault by  the  borrowers.  Loan  guarantees  have 
been  an  important  component  of  credit  ad- 
vanced by  the  federal  government  during 
the  post-World  War  II  era. 

Federal  credit  assistance,  In  the  form  of 
direct  loans  and  loan  guaranteea,  has  grown 
rapidly  In  recent  years.  In  fact,  off-budget 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  have  experi- 
enced more  rapid  growth  In  recent  years  than 
have  direct  federal  expenditures.  In  the  four- 
year  period  1976-1979,  expenditures  Increased 
by  35  percent.  During  that  same  period  new 
loans  guaranteed  increased  108  percent  and 
new  direct  loans  by  off-budget  entities 
posted  an  Increase  of  70  percent.  Direct  loans 
by  on-budget  agencies,  on  the  other  hand. 
Increased  only  31  percent. 

Figure  1  Illustrates  the  growth  of  federal 
credit  activity  In  the  last  decade.  Loan  guar- 
antees experienced  their  greatest  growth  In 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1979,  achieving  growth 
rates  of  98  percent  in  1977  and  68  percent  In 
1979.  Direct  loans  by  on-budget  agencies  In- 
creased fastest  in  1977  and  1978,  42.S  percent 
the  first  year  and  44  percent  the  second  year. 
Direct  loans  by  off-budget  agencies  increaaed 
rapidly  In  1975 — 99  percent — and  continued 
In  1976 — 63  percent. 

One  possible  explanation  for  this  growth 
of  federal  credit  programs  may  weU  be  their 
budgetary  treatment.  Since  loan  guaranteea 
are  excluded  by  statute  from  the  definition 
of  budget  authority,  they  are  effectively  be- 
yond the  control  of  a  budget  procesa  that 
focuses  only  on  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  receipts. 

We  have  a  responsibility  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  for  loan  guarantees.  Of 
course,  we  have  approved  some  relatively 
limited  loan  guarantees,  compared  to  the 
figures  I  am  reading  here.  We  are  all 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  loan  guar- 
antee we  approved  for  New  York  City, 
subject  to  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  debate, 
discussion,  and  dissension.  TTiat  was  for 
$1.5  billion,  which,  of  course,  is  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  tens  of  billions  for 
these  other  programs.  Nevertheless,  it 
constituted  a  precedent  and  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money. 

The  Chrysler  guarantee  also  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern  by  the  Congress. 

But  most  of  these  guarantees  slip 
through  without  that  kind  of  attention; 
in  fact,  with  very  little  attention.  As  I 
say,  since  they  are  not  part  of  the  budget, 
and  as  we  do  not  have  to  be  accountable 
in  that  way,  there  Is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  both  the  executive  branch  as 
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wen  M  the  legislative  branch,  certainly  we  so  far  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  guamMMs  mmtm   iMnad.    au    13   projects 

a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  that.  We  certainly  should,  if  we  are  going  pro'**  unaWe  to  pay  the  debt  aerrlclag  on 

committee,  to  ignore  them.  We  do  not  to    have    any    real    concern    for    our  Jr!  ,Jf!ISf  Md  bed  to  be  norguiiMd  by 

have  to  account  for  them.  *?'^°°«',^    ,  ^   .  ^  ._..    ,  ..  ^niof^.'^r^^^S^fo^S^v.^tJ^ 

They  are  not  part  of  the  scorekeeplng.  m  »  period  of  reatrsloed  growtb  of  the  Amtraic  and  Weablngton,  D.O.'e  Metro— re- 

But  they  have  just  as  clear  and  decisive  ™<»«y  »upply.  tuch  u  we  now  feet,  growth  celved  guaranteed  Onandng  for  capital  con- 

an  effect  In  driving  up  interest  rates  as  '^  J***.  *?.*!l^^°™J?5  '^f^L,?,™' «n  «"'«"<»'»•  »•»">«• »»"  «>~a  able  to  meet  the 

the  on-budget  borrowing  Jjre  should  be  ;Srg^„;*^'^„Sri;S?„7o^,  1^1"^  STfit  "LlTo"' ISf  ^n^^' h-S"  to^'^ 

much    more    sensitive    because,    as    I  grams  who  s«ek  credit  m  the  pHvate  market  Jfder  bUiTto  oroWde  ^^S^th^«ct^ 

pointed  out.  they  are  increasing  much  »ay  not  be  able  to  obtain  it':  or  may  have  fu^^'!i,*SieT~Sid  «To^'Sr^c!^ 

more  rapidly.  Last  year  they  constituted  to  pay  more  for  it  through  higher  interest  diffleuitiea. 

the  same  degree  of  burden.   In  other  rates.  ^^  ^  hewing  before  the  House  Budget 

words,  they  doubled  the  burden  on  the  j  ^y^^  j  ^.^^^^^  modify  the  last  sen-  Conunittees   lask    Force   on   the   Budget 

interest  rates  and  on  borrowing  gener-  t-_ce  j  _ad-    it  should  not  Ha  "mav"  Process  last   November,   representatives  of 

ally  m  our  society  that  the  Federal  defl-  ^.ly^^J^^^x^L^^^^.  the    omc.    of    Management    and    Budget 

Cit  represented.  ^^K.^^^ho^thr^pff^  <0»«'-  "»•  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Oover- 

in  addlUon.  some  direct  loans  are  effec-  tion  but  it  has  that  effect.  not.   of   the   Federal    Reserve   8y.t«n.   and 

tlvely  hidden  off-budget  because  of  two  prac-  'o'  both   these  reasons,   the   lack   of   a  the    Congressional    Budget    Office    recom- 

tlces-sales  of  loan^asets  to  the  FFB  and  process  for  allocating  credit  resources  may  mended  that  the  federal   government  In- 

purchases  by  the  FFB  of  guaranteed  obll-  hinder  the  Congress  In  lu  attempt  to  man-  elude  federal  credit  activity  In  lU  budget 

gatlons.  Thus.  It  should  be  no  surprise  that  »g«  the  federal  credit  program  more  eflec-  process. 

otr-budget  lending  and  loan  guarantees  have  tlvely.  In  the  fiscal  year  1881  budget,  the  Ad- 
grown  faster  In  recent  years  than  on-budget  The  Congress  does  not  totally  escape  the  ministration  presenU  for  the  first  time  a 
direct  loans.  consequences  of   unplanned  credit   growth,  federal  credit  buobCt  and  recommends  Um- 

The  celling  on  the  public  debt  must  be  Im-  itatlons  on  the  groes  activity  of  Individual 

Tlie  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  a  Fed-  pressed    doUar-for-dollar    with    each    addl-  credit   programs   in   accordance   with   that 

eral  agency.  It  is  a  Federal  agency  that,  tlonai  off-budget  loan.  Because  there  are  no  budget.  It  is  not.  however,  proposing  leglsla- 

I  think,  has  caused  a  lot  of  concern  on  controls  on  the  levels  of  off-budget  lending,  tion  to  establish  a  formal  federal  credit  pro- 

the  part  of  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  •'«»  ^  "»•  Congress  balances  the  budget  gj.am   control   system.   The   procedures   for 

and  a  lot  of  outside  criUcs.  The  Federal  "„r"j  ^jj!*  *°  !?''"i'hnHJi!?'^!nrt?ni,       *  formulating  the  limitations  on  individual 

Financing  Bank  is  able  to  provide  credit  **"*^  '^"^  *"  o"-""*****   '«'"'»8-  program,  recommended  int^e  budget  were 

Without  it  appearing  to  the  budget.  Of  Mr.  President,  we  should  beaware  of  J^^^^^  fZst?a*^.ons  SS?did  not  ^^ 

course,  it  is  very  tempting  for  both  ad-  the  fact  that  even  if  we  do  reduce  the  ^^^  j"  ^w  The  Administration  su^esu 

ministration  and  Members  of  Congress  size  of  the  deficit,  say.  |40  billion  or  ^j,^^  \^^  congress  could  set  targeu  and  ceU- 

to  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  tocrease  the  thereabouts,  as  the  President  so  sto-  (Qg,  on  gross  lending  and  gross  guarantees 

budget,  we  do  not  want  to  increase  the  cerely  wants  to  do,  we  would  still  have  a  to  provide  a  framework  for  considering  the 

budget  deficit,  so  let  us  push  it  on  the  much,  much  bigger  increase  to  borrow-  propoeed  limitations  on  individual  programs. 

FWeral  Financing  Bank."  ing  and  a  greater  increase  to  the  na-  it  stops  short,  however,  of  proposing  such 

The  extra-budgetary  nature  of  loan  guar-  tional  debt  because  of  this  off-budget  changes  in  law. 
antees  and  the  predominance  of  off-budget  borrowing.  Let  me  repeat  the  sentence  so  the  admtoistration  is  recommend- 
direct  lending  mean  that  most  of  the  growth  i  jxjst  read,  because  it  Is  critical  to  un-  ujg  an  improvement  in  advance,  here, 
in  Federal  credit  assistance  Is  occurring  out-  derstanding  what  we  must  do  if  we  are  hut  it  certainly  is  not  sufHciently  com- 
tor':ir^'?iSrr^°u;^es'."?^u  °;^4  se"^  S  80»°«  ^  get  overaU  control  on  this  proc-  JJrfienslve  to  4ure  us  that  we  are  going 
probleraT  Fifst.  the  year-to-yekTgrowth  of  «»  and  begto  to  ease  the  pressure  on  to-  to  bring  this  off-budget  process  into  the 
most  programs  Is  largely  uncontrolled.  The  terest  rates.  As  this  thoughtful  article  discipltoe  that  we  need  if  we  are  gotag 
programs  are  often  authorized  on  an  open-  from  the  Congressional  Budget  OfBce  to  control  it,  fully  control  it.  At  a  time 
ended  basis  or  have  only  a  celling  on  total  indicates,  because  there  are  no  controls  when  toterest  rates  are  such  a  big  issue 
outstanding  Indebtedness  set  so  high  as  to  on  the  level  of  off-budget  lendmg,  even  and  when,  obviously,  this  off-budget  bor- 
be  no  restraint  atsll  on  annual  growth.  As  jf  Congress  balances  the  budget,  we  shall  rowtog  is  one  of  the  elements  that  drives 
LnT^^the'^m^gTeeSs^^oTiS^^w""  |^'«^  continue  raising  the  debt  ceU-  up  the  rate  of  toterest  it  seems  to  me 
seeking  loanr"  losi  guarantL  frwa  the  ^  because  Of  Off-budget  lending.  ^e  should  be  anxious  to  promote  Uiat 
Federal  Oovemment.  So  it  is  not  enough  for  US  to  balance  kind  of  control  of  the  off -budget  lending 

A  second  problem  is  that  the  Congress  does  the   budget  to    1982;    we  are  gotog  to  process, 

not  limit  the  total  amount  of  credit  extended  have  to  balance  the  off-budget  process,  »_  president  we  shouM  be  very  much 

by  the  Federal  Government  through  loans  too,  and  get  at  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  .    ,  ^^i    b^ause  the  resolution  that 

and  loan  guarantees.  WB  could  run  a  deficit— it  would  probably  *  g    wiU    vote    on    tomorrow,    that    my 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  set  prior-  l^»ve  to  be  a  modest  deficit— even  with  amendment  goes  to.  of  course,  is  a  resolu- 

ities  among  the  competing  needs  of  bor-  *  ^«<^  l^™**  °^  *be  national  debt  if  we  ^^^^  that  would  permit  a  terrific  increase 

rowers  seektog  loans  or  loan  guarantees  would  reduce  the  off-budget  borrowing  ^^  ^^le  debt  limit,  an  increase  in  the  debt 

from  the  Federal  Government.  We  do  ^  absolute  terms.  At  any  rate,  we  have  yoiM  that  can  orUy  be  explatoed  to  rela- 

that  to  our  appropriations  process.  We  ^  cope  with  both  of  them.  ^j^^  ^  this  off -budget  borrowtog.  I  think 

do  not  do  that  to  our  off-budget  loan  ^  ^bi*^  *bls  is  absolutely  proper,  be-  j^  j^  ^^  tocrease  that  would  exceed  $90 

and  loan  guarantee  programs.  They  just  <^*"se  if  the  Federal  Government  is  go-  jjUUon  and  I  do  not  thtok  anybody  would 

come  and  get  it.  The  programs,  as  I  say,  *^  ^  ^ive  guarantees  to  New  York  or  condone  a  deficit  next  year  of  $90  bll- 

are  authorized  on  an  open-ended  basis.  ^°^  housing  or  Chrysler  or  for  any  other  non— certainly  not  on  the  economic  as- 

They  have  only  a  ceiling  on  total  out-  Purpose,  it,  of  course,  gives  those  en-  sumption  that  the  admtoistration  makes, 

standtog  indebtedness  set  so  high  as  to  **"«  advantage  over  everybody  else.  In  r^^  answer  is  that  that  is  because  we 

be  no  restratot  at  all  on  annual  growth.  *^«  process,  it  cuts  down  on  the  avail-  ^j^  ^ot  really  have  any  handle  on,  any 

The  second  problem  is  that  Congress  *"®  supply  of  funds  that  can  be  loaned,  control  of.  this  off-budget  borrowtog  that 

does  not  limit  the  total  amount  of  credit  ^  *'*'"*  problem  presented  by  the  lack  of  j  am  talktog  about, 

extended   by  the  Federal  Government  lIZ^ITthi'^'J^ntfir^  ^^J^'^\^I^'  So  I  am  glad  that  the  admtoistration 

through  loans  and  loan  guarantees.  ^.^  d^'isiSL''"L^:i  iSLrS^.^in^:  pre^nts  a  /ederal  credit  budget  and  re- 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Banking  tlcular,  have  been  subject  to  inappropriate  commends  limitations  on  the  growth 
Committee  I  was  very  interested  to  de-  use.  Because  they  have  no  direct  budget  activity.  As  I  say,  it  should  go  much 
veioping  a  credit  budget  so  it  would  in-  <»•*•  they  appear  to  be  free.  Several  pro-  farther  than  that  and  propose  what  they 
elude  everythtog,  so  there  would  be  no  8™""  ^  coital  development  have  been  ^o  not  propose,  a  Federal  credit  program 
activity  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Gov-  ^^°^  ^°^  loan  guaranteee.  -niree  of  control  system  so  we  know  exactly  what 
«nment  that  did  no't  come  under  some  ^c^^nXre-NeT-cSlTunre^-^rSi^m-^r  we  are  <lU  and  so  we  can  mateh  ^e 
ktod  of  discipline,  some  ktod  of  regular  veiopers  could  seek  guaranteed  financing  for  off-budget  borrowmg  with  their  prior- 
examination,  control,  and  so  forth.  But  sito  preparauon  of  "new  towns,"  and  IS  ities,  with  the  priorities  that  we  have  m 
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the  budget,  and  make  sure  we  handle  this 
to  a  way  that  is  responsible  and,  cer- 
tainly, under  present  c.rcmnsuiuces,  pre- 
vents any  net  off-budget  borrowmg. 

Then  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  suggests  some  options  for  con- 
gressional action.  They  say: 

A  Congressional  response  to  the  proposal 
for  controls  could  take  several  forms.  The 
Congress  could  choose  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing case-by-case  approach  to  control  of 
federal  credit  programs.  In  recent  years,  limi- 
tations on  the  annual  activity  of  some  federal 
credit  programs  have  been  enacted,  either 
through  authorizing  legislation  or  through 
limitations  enacted  in  various  appropriations 
bUls.  Continuing  this  piecemeal  approach, 
the  Congress  could  pick  and  choose  among 
the  limitations  recommended  In  the  budget, 
enacting  those  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
seem  needed. 

Alternatively,  the  Congress  could  extend 
across  the  board  the  practice  of  setting  limi- 
tations on  annual  activity  of  credit  programs. 
Extending  limitations  across  the  board  could 
be  done  through  either  the  authorizations 
process  or  the  appropriations  process.  In 
either  case,  enacting  limitations  on  par- 
ticular programs  takes  care  of  only  one  prob- 
lem: It  provides  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  make  allocations  among  competing  pro- 
grams. It  does  not,  however,  help  the  Con- 
gress decide  on  and  enforce  a  ceUlng  on  the 
total  amount  of  credit  extended  through 
federal  programs.  Only  by  adding  a  process 
to  set  targets  and  ceilings  on  the  total 
amount  of  federal  credit  can  the  Congress 
create  a  federal  credit  budget  and  th»is  ad- 
dress both  problems. 

A  comprehensive  Congressional  response  to 
the  proposed  controls  on  credit  programs 
would  Include  setting  targets  and  ceUlngs 
on  the  total  federal  credit  program,  as  well 
as  enacting  limitations  on  Individual  pro- 
grams. Bills  are  pending  before  both  houses 
to  Implement  a  comprehensive  credit  pro- 
gram control  system.  H.R.  5683.  the  Federal 
Credit  Program  Control  Act  of  1979,  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Norman  Mlneta  and 
cosponsored  by  Representatives  Olalmo, 
Gephardt.  Nelson.  Conable.  and  Holt,  would 
extend  the  target-  and  celllng-settlng  pro- 
cesses of  Title  HI  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  to  gross  direct  lending  and  loan 
guarantees.  The  bill  would  also  amend  Title 
rv  to  make  new  loan  guarantee  programs 
effective  only  In  amounts  approved  In  appro- 
priations. In  the  Senate,  Senator  Percy 
offered  a  slightly  modified  version  of  H.R. 
5683.  first  as  an  amendment  to  the  Chrysler 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  and  later  as  a  separate 
bill,  S.  2151. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  on  the  floor  my 
distinguished  neighbor,  the  distto- 
gu'shed  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN) .  I  should  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
him  for  a  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Wisconsto.  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  protecttog  himself  on  the  floor. 
I  should  like  to  pose  some  questions.  If 
I  may,  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsto. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
compliment  and  commend  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Wisconsin  for  this 
action  that  he  is  undertaktog  almost 
alone  tonight  to  attempt  to  draw  some 
attention  to  what  he  had  previously  de- 
scribed as  a  historical  act,  although  I 
have  now  had  the  pleasure  of  listentog 
to  what  he  has  had  to  say. 

Shortly  before  I  left  the  HUl.  I  heard 
that  my  colleague  from  Wisconsto  was 
totending  to  take  the  floor  for  tonight, 
trytog  to  highlight  the  rather  significant 


step  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  this  body  to  take. 

Before  I  pose  the  quesUon,  1  should 
like  to  give  my  fr.end  from  Wisconsto  a 
little  background  to  the  form  of  some 
statements  on  how  I  view  this  matter, 
and  tnen  perhaps  pose  a  quesLon  to  him 
to  try  to  put  this  whole  matter  toto 
perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  how  I  will  vote  on 
the  debt  limit  bill,  if  and  when  it  comes 
to  a  vote,  1  do  not  know.  I  w.ll  be  very 
toterested  in  what  the  Senate  does  with 
an  amendment  that  is  presently  pend- 
ing before  this  body,  which  I  totend  to 
off-'r  and  on  which  I  will  make  some 
rather  extensive  remarks  on  tomorrow 
u  i.  can  fcei  tne  floor. 

The  substance  of  the  Exon-Bradley 
amendment,  which  I  will  offer,  is  to  at- 
tempt to  address  to  this  debt  limit  bill 
the  rutoous  high  toflation  rates  that 
are  putttog  in  grave  danger,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  very  essentials  of  the  President's 
economic  recovery  package. 

That  amendment  Mr.  President.  Is 
identical  to  the  one  that  Senator  Brad- 
let  and  I  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
UiJ  tt-.v  cat  oiu.  It  Simply  says  that  the 
President's  tax  cut  bill  that  we  approved 
would  go  forward  on  the  outlined  5-10-10 
proposal,  unless  at  the  end  of  the  1982 
fiscal  year  we  found  that  the  President 
and  his  economic  advisers  were  faulty 
on  their  projected  10.5  percent  average 
Treasury  bill  rates  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
That  provides  the  trigger. 

If,  to  fact,  the  10.5  percent  Treasury 
bill  rate  is  not  met,  the  trigger  would 
take  over,  and  there  would  be  a  reiuction 
of  up  to  one-half  of  the  individual  to- 
come  tax  cut  that  is  scheduled  for  the 
preceding  year. 

To  put  this  another  way,  and  to  ex- 
plain this  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
it  seems  to  me  that  while  we  all  hooe  that 
the  President's  economic  plan  which  is 
embodied  in  the  tax  cut  works,  there  are 
grave  concerns  today  that  even  before 
it  pets  started,  in  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
sent, the  economic  recovery  package 
seems  to  show  some  signs  of  getttog  off 
track:  and  if  it  eets  off  tr?ck,  it  Is  going 
to  hurt  a  lot  of  people.  Inclndto?  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  because  of  the  higher  interest 
rates  we  must  pav  to  carry  on  Federal 
borrowing.  It  pets  us  to  the  heart  of 
what  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sto is  talking  about. 

When  we  po  throuph  the  $1  trillion 
debt  ceiltog  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  send- 
ing a  rather  chilling  signal  to  all.  once 
a?ain.  that  the  Government  is  not  gotog 
to  be  borrowing  less  to  the  future:  It  is 
gotog  to  be  borrowtoe  more.  Not  onlv  is 
it  eoing  to  be  borrowing,  but  also.  It  is 
going  to  be  borrowing  more  at  higher  and 
hipher  interest  rates. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consto knows  very  well — and  I  hone  the 
President  and  our  collea<rues  know, 
also — what  a  verv  serious  thing  we  are 
rioin'^  hpre  in  potof  through  the  $1  tril- 
lion debt  ceiling.  It  is  going  to  cost  an 
awful  lot  of  monev  for  our  taxoavers. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  onlv  a  few  short 


budget  for  the  Federal  Government.  To 
show  what  is  happening,  we  are  going 
to  spend  more  money  tnan  tnat  m  m- 
terest  costs  on  Federal  borrowings  to  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

So  the  concern  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  about  this  debt  ceiling 
is  a  very  serious  one  Indeed. 

However,  more  beriuu:>  than  the  debt 
ceiltog  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  failing  to  recognize  that  the 
mato  thtog  drivtog  toterest  rates  today  is 
tiiat  not  only  Is  it  showing  dangerous 
signs  tliat  the  President  s  econom.c  pack- 
age is  gotog  to  get  off  track,  but  also,  it  Is 
going  to  cost  us  more  and  more  to  carry 
on  Federal  borrowtogs  unless  we  do 
somethmg  about  tlie  interest  rates. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  some  de- 
gree, my  vote,  when  1  cast  it,  on  tocreas- 
ing  the  debt  ceiltog  to  more  than  the  $1 
trillion  figure  for  the  first  time  to  our 
historj— when  I  cast  that  yea  or  nay 
vote,  I  am  gotog  to  be  persuaded  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  how  the  Republi- 
can-controlled Senate  votes  on  the 
amendment  I  am  gotog  to  offer  tomor- 
row, if  I  can  get  the  fioor,  to  do  some- 
thtog  about  toterest  rates,  which  not  only 
are  killing  the  Federal  Government  but 
also  are  killtag  my  people  to  Nebraska— 
my  farmers,  my  small  bustoessmen,  and 
everybody  connected  with  it. 

There  are  grave  concerns  in  Nebraska, 
as  well  as  all  over  our  great  land  these 
days,  about  the  economic  situation,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  Certainly, 
everyone  remains  concerned  about  tofla- 
tion, and  well  they  should.  Certamly.they 
remato  concerned  about  tocreased  Fed- 
eral borrowings,  as  well  they  should.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  concerned  about  our  na- 
tional defense  posture,  as  well  they 
should.  But  I  find  that  the  toterest  rate 
situation  is  so  serious  today  to  my  State 
of  Nebraska  that  people  are  pleadtog 
with  us  to  do  something  constructive  up 
here  about  toterest  rates.  I  hear  a  lot  of 
talk  about  it  on  the  floor  of  the  UB.  Sen- 
ate and  off,  and  I  hear  a  great  deal  of 
concern  expressed  about  this  situation; 
but,  frankly,  it  seems  that  every  time 
somethtag  is  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  do  somethtog  about  it.  it  Is 
defeated. 

Talk  is  cheap.  Talk  is  also  very  time- 
consuming  and  quite  a  stress,  I  am  siure. 
on  my  friend  from  Wisconsto. 

However,  to  pose  my  first  question  to 
my  friend  from  Wisconsto,  I  am  wonder- 
tog  whether  he  can  tell  me— because  he 
is  an  economist  and  because  he  has  had 
long  experience  in  this  regard— how 
much  additional  toterest  or  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  total  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer w'll  result  because  we  are  busting 
through  the  $1  trillion  ceiling.  Does  he 
not  believe,  as  a  responsible  lawmaker 
and  as  an  experienced  economist,  that 
the  psvchological  breakthrough  of  the 
$1  trillion  ceiltog  could  have  a  severe  ad- 
verse effect  on  toterest  rates,  which  are 
the  prime  concern  of  the  people  today? 
(Mr.  HAYAKAWA  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska. 
My  response  is  that  there  Is  no  ques- 
ts on— no  Question  at  aU— that  the  psy- 


Mr.  Fresiaeni.  n  was  omv  a  lew  snuri,     ^:uIl — "v  ^-v,.,--.,..  --  --  .     .    , 

vears  apo.  in  the  eariv  l960's.  that  we    choloplcal  reaction  is  the  important  eie- 
busted  through  the  $100  billion  total    menthere. 
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The  recent  strong  reaction  by  some 
leaders  In  the  Senate  to  Wall  Street  be- 
cause they  did  not  buy  the  President's 
program  was  a  failure,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
understand  how  very  important  the  psy- 
chological reaction  of  our  country  Is. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  economists  in 
the  world,  people  who  have  received  the 
Nobel  Prize,  such  as  Vasoly  Leontieff. 
who  have  put  into  their  computer  every 
possible  Wnd  of  variable  they  can  con- 
ceive. Yet.  they  cannot  predict  the  fu- 
ture, because  they  cannot  put  into  their 
computer  what  the  psychological  reac- 
tion is  going  to  be.  They  do  not  know. 
There  is  no  way  they  can  really  tell. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  hit  it  precisely  on  the  head.  What  we 
have  to  do  Is  to  find  a  way  to  convince 
the  American  public,  convince  the  in- 
vestors of  this  country,  convince  the 
businessman,  convince  the  working  peo- 
ple that  we  have  a  credible  anti-inflation 
policy.  We  can  never  convince  them — 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  cannot  convince 
them — until  we  ^ow  that  we  aie  not 
only  going  to  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget  but  that  we  are  going  to  balance 
the  budget 

This  program,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  says,  which  says  we  are  going 
to  not  only  break  $1  trillion  but  also  go 
to  $1.79  trillion— $94  billion  over  the 
present  debt  limit,  which  Is  $985  billion- 
is  a  signal  that  In  the  next  year,  because 
this  would  terminate  on  September  30, 
1982,  we  are  going  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  credit  market  by  a 
mammoth  $94  billion. 

Of  course,  that  alerts  the  Investor  to 
the  likelihood  that  interest  rates  are  go- 
ing to  be  stUl  higher,  so  he  is  not  going 
to  invest  in  long-term  mortgages  or  long- 
term  obligations  of  any  kind.  Hie  busi- 
nessman is  going  to  follow  a  policy  of 
saying,  "I  have  to  increase  my  prices  be- 
cause I  can  tell  what  is  going  to  happen. 
They  don't  mean  business  about  fighting 
Inflation  down  there." 

The  working  man  is  going  to  say,  "I 
have  higher  wages  because  they  don't 
have  an  anti-inflationary  policy  in  place. 
They're  Just  rolling  smoke  when  they 
say  they're  going  to  balance  the  budget. 
Balance  the  budget  and  I'll  believe  It. 
Until  then.  I  won't." 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  limit  bill  which  would 
bring  the  limit  down  to  $995  billion.  In 
other  words,  we  would  stay  under  $1  tril- 
lion. 

Because  it  Is  already  $985  billion,  that 
would  provide  a  very  limited  leeway  for 
additional  borrowing.  The  effect  of  that 
would  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, at  long  last,  would  have  to  really 
balance  the  budget  or  go  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  and  live  on  the  basis  of  the 
cash  that  comes  in.  This  would  put  great 
pressure  on  us.  It  would  not  be  nice  or 
easy.  We  would  then  have  to  cut  spend- 
ing. Increase  taxes,  or  do  both.  We  would 
have  to  revoke  part  of  the  tax  cut  we 
recently  put  into  effect  or  find  other 
tax  revenues. 

As  I  pointed  out  tonight.  Business 
Week,  which  is  a  fairly  conservative  pub- 
Ucation  representing  the  business  com- 
niunlty,  says  we  should  foUow  that  kind 
of  policy.  It  points  out  some  spending  we 


could  cut,  points  oat  some  of  the  taxes 
we  could  Increase. 

Unless  we  take  that  kind  of  acUon,  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen in  Nebraska  and  the  borrow- 
ers generally  In  Nebraska,  our  home- 
builders,  our  auto  dealers — and  the  same 
is  true  In  Nebraska — ^will  have  to  put  up 
with  the  same  kind  of  miserable  futur;' 
that  is  breaking  their  hearts  today. 

So  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska  for  asking  this  question. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  just  been 
handed  a  copy  of  the  amendment  which 
api)ears  under  his  name,  Mr.  Exoir,  and 
Mr.  BRADtry's  name,  and  which  pro- 
vides an  amendment  to  the  pending  res- 
olution and  specifies  rate  cut  contingent 
on  attainment  of  economic  objectives. 
It  says: 

If  tlM  avange  Interest  rata  for  fiscal 
year  1982  on  new  issue  Bl-dsy  United  States 
Treasury  bills  exceeded  10.5  percent,  then 
the  tables  under  paragrapha  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply. 

What  that  apparently  does  Is  to  say 
that  It  Is  fine  to  cut  taxes — and  of  course 
both  of  us  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  taxes 
should  be  reduced— but  that  if  the  price 
of  reducing  those  taxes  Is,  In  effect,  to 
crowd  borrowers  out  of  the  credit  mar- 
kets and  drive  Interest  rates  up,  then  we 
ought  to  postpone  that  tax  cut. 

Mr.  EXON.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  will. 

1ST.  EXON.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
right.  That  Is  the  heart  of  the  amend- 
ment. And  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  at- 
tract enough  votes  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisles  in  the  Senate  to  put  this  through, 
because  there  has  been  no  other  amend- 
ment before  this  body  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  Interest  rate  problem  that  I 
said  earlier  is  causing  more  concerns  In 
America  today  than  any  other  of  the 
many  problems  that  we  must  face. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  further  of  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  with  regard  to 
the  debt  limit  ceiling  and  Just  exactly 
how  he  understands  that  it  operate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  debt  limit  which  is  today  at 
what  figure,  $935  billion— what  Is  the 
figure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  right  now  the 
debt  limit  is  $985  billion. 

Mr.  EXON.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  billion  dollars.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing, I  say  to  the  Senator,  that  the  $985 
billion  Is  another  one  of  these  compli- 
cated things  that  we  have  allowed  to 
grow  up  In  Government  that  I  do  not 
suspect  1  person  out  of  10,000  knows  or 
even  begins  to  understand.  But  I  believe 
that  that  $985  bUlion  debt  celling  that 
we  passed  here  sometime  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year — and  we  had  to  raise 
It  because  it  was  Jimmy  Carter's  fault. 
That  is  what  was  said. 

My  first  question  to  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  is  it  Jimmy  Carter's  fault 
that  we  are  raising  it  this  time  also? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  am  sure  that 
many  people  would  argue  that  It  Is  past 
administrations  that  put  us  Into  this 
bind.  However,  it  is  not  Jimmy  Carter's 
fault  we  are  raising  It  this  time.  I  call 


the  attention  of  my  good  friend  fttsm 

Nebraska  to  a  very  interesting  article 
caUfltl  "Debt  Limitation:  The  President's 
Unused  Weapon."  In  the  course  of  tliat 
article.  Mr.  Tullock  says: 

During  tb«  Nixon  administration,  tbe 
president  freqnently  and  vociferously  took 
the  view  that  tba  budget  waa  too  high,  and 
Ronald  Raagan  came  Into  office  with  the  ^e- 
dflc  purpose  of  lowering  it.  It  Is  surprising 
then  that  both  of  these  presldenu  failed  to 
notice  the  strongest  single  budget-cutting 
wM^on  In  their  hands.  Indeed,  "failed  to 
notice"  Is  too  weak.  They  deliberately  threw 
it  away. 

Because  the  strongest  budget  cutting 
weapon,  he  calls  It  the  President's  un- 
used weapon,  is  debt  limitation. 

All  President  Reagan  has  to  do,  if  he 
wants  to  hold  down  spending,  is  say,  "I 
will  veto  any  Increase  in  the  debt  limit 
above,  say,  $995  or  $997  billion,  anything 
that  exceeds  a  trillion  dollars." 

Now,  If  he  took  that  position,  there  is 
no  way  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  not  have  to  go  along  with  him. 
We  would  have  to  do  it.  He  can  certainly 
sustain  a  veto.  I  think  he  would  have 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate, 
but  if  he  only  got  a  third,  he  would  sus- 
tain his  veto  and  that  would  force  us 
to  the  tough,  cruel,  unhappy,  and  un- 
popular position  of  having  to  cut  spend- 
ing or  raise  taxes  or  do  both  or  find  a 
combination  but  balance  the  budget  this 
year. 

I  read  from  a  book  from  Paul  Doug- 
las, who,  as  you  know,  was  a  compas- 
sionate liberal.  And  Paul  Douglas  says, 
imder  the  circumstances  of  the  kind  we 
have  now,  the  budget  should  be  in  bal- 
ance; we  should  balance  the  budget. 

And,  of  course,  the  way.  as  I  say,  to 
do  that  Is  to  follow  the  advice  of  Gordon 
Tullock,  who  points  out,  as  I  have  point- 
ed out  many  times,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  use  that 
weapon.  It  is  the  best  weapon  he  has. 

And  if  the  budget  goes  over,  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  my  good  friend 
from  Nebraska,  if  the  budget  exceeds  a 
trillion  dollars,  that  has  to  be  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  present  administra- 
tion. They  do  not  have  to  go  ahead  with 
it.  When  the  present  administration 
came  in,  the  debt  limitation  was  $935 
billion.  President  Reagan  asked  for  a  $50 
billion  increase  to  go  from  $935  billion  to 
$985  billion.  Now  he  is  asking  for  another 
Increase  to  go  from  $985  billion  to  $1,079 
trillion.  Perhaps  he  had  to  go  over  $93i 
billion  but  heaven  knows  he  does  not 
have  to  go  over  a  trillion  dollars. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  my  friend  from  'ms- 
consln  agree  w'.th  this  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  Jimmy  Carter  cannot  veto 
this  Increase  in  the  budget  this  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  the  Senator 

from  Nebraska  is  a  perceptive  man.  and 

he  perceives  the  fact  that  Jimmy  Carter 

is  no  longer  President  of  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  If  he 
will  yield  for  a  further  question  on  this 
matter,  let  us  get  back  to  this  matter  of 
the  split  In  the  budget.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  dangers  that  we  have,  if 
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the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted, 
with  the  split  debt  ceiling  that  we  have 
today,  which  is  embodied  in  this  one  as 
X  understand  it,  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  permanent  debt  ceiling  limit  and  a 
temporary  debt  ceiling  limit. 

I  believe  that  I  am  correct,  and  I  would 
like  my  friend  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  right  now,  if  the  amendment 
that  he  has  offered  Is  adopted  on  this  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  celling,  we  keep 
on  playing  a  rather  dangerous  game  of 
Russian  roulette  which  really  prevents 
us  from  responsibly  doing  what  the  Sen- 
ate from  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  do,  and 
that  is  simply  this,  if  I  understand  it. 
We  have,  I  think,  a  permanent  debt  cell- 
ing limit  of  about  $150  billion.  And  aU 
over  that  $450  billion,  up  to  the  $985  bil- 
lion figure,  is  a  temporary  debt  limit.  So 
we  have  our  permanent  debt  celling  here 
at  $450  billion  or  thereabouts,  and  then 
we  have  stacked  up  on  top  of  that  the 
temporary  debt  celling  limit. 

Now  if  I  imderstand  this  correctly — 
and  I  will  be  asking  my  friend  to  answer 
me  on  this  if  he  will  in  a  few  minutes— 
as  I  understand  it,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
way  that  we  could  really  continue  Gov- 
ernment if  his  amendment  is  adopted 
because  it  would  really  tie  our  hands 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  split  level. 

In  other  words.  If  we  were  correct  and 
have  a  debt  ceiling  limit  which  is  perma- 
nent, then.  Indeed,  we  would  be  at  the 
place  where  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  like  to  take  us,  which  says  that  we 
will  bump  up  to  $985  billion  or  $995  bil- 
lion. Just  under  a  trillion  dollars,  and 
that  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
continue  by  making  some  of  the  tough 
choices. 

It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  imtu  we 
do  make  that  corrective  action  on  the 
split  feature  of  the  present  debt  ceiling 
limit,  that  we  are  running  into  the  dan- 
ger of  having  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  position  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  its  expenses  come  October  1  or  2,  a 
few  days  hence. 

Now,  is  that  not  a  concern  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  I  imderstand 
that.  That  is  a  concern.  And  of  course, 
if  my  amendment  did  not  provide  that 
the  temporary  debt  limit  would  go  to 
$995  billion  untU  September  30,  1982— 
that  is  what  my  amendment  does.  It 
simply  provides  that  Instead  of  going  to 
$1,079  trillion  as  of  that  date,  it  goes  to 
$995  billion.  So  that  It  would  take  the 
debt  limit  through  next  year. 

If  I  did  not  do  that,  if  we  went  back 
to  the  temporary  limit,  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct,  if  we  went  back  to  the 
temporary  limit  of  $400  billion,  whatever 
It  is,  close  to  that,  it  would  mean  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to 
close  down.  We  Just  could  not  operate. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  pay  our  bills, 
pay  social  security  checks,  or  pay  our 
contracts. 

The  Federal  Government  would  be  out 
of  business.  So  that  would  be  an  irre- 
sponsible action.  My  amendment  takes 
care  of  that  by  increasing  the  debt  limit 
for  a  solid  year,  a  full  year,  to  $995  bil- 
lion. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  it  by 
increasing  the  permanent  debt  limit  at 


this  time.  I  think  that  is  another  issue. 
I  think  we  should  take  care  of  that,  we 
should  mainly  face  up  to  that.  The  $400 
billion  is  ridiculous.  There  is  no  way  we 
are  going  to  get  down  to  that  for  many, 
many  years.  If  ever.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  get  down  to  It,  but  it  would  take  many, 
many  years  to  do  it. 

But  what  my  amendment  does  is  go 
to  $995  billion  for  a  full  year.  It  has  every 
bit  of  force  and  effect  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill,  which  would  go  to  $1,079  tril- 
lion. 

What  mine  does,  however,  is  to  force 
the  Federal  Government  to  live,  in  effect, 
within  its  present  expenditures  and  to 
live  cm  the  basis  of  spending  only  what  it 
takes  in  on  a  cash  bas^  the  way  every 
business  has  to  do,  the  way  every  family 
has  to  do,  the  way  every  State  has  to  do, 
the  way  every  city  has  to  do.  Maybe  a 
few  States  can  borrow  money,  very  few. 
Wisconsin  caimot.  I  do  not  icnow  whether 
Nebraska  can.  No  city  can  do  it.  They  all 
have  to  balance  their  budgets,  and  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  do 
it,  too. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  for 
a  further  question,  Mr.  President,  all 
your  amendment  essentially  does  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt-ceiling 
increase,  whether  it  is  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, not  the  President's  figure  of  over 
$1  trillion— how  much  was  the  figure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  $1,079  trillion. 

Mr.  EXON.  In  other  words,  it  takes  the 
recommendation  of  $1,079  trillion  and 
simply  reduces  it  down  to  under  $1  tril- 
lion, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  EXON.  Has  the  Senator  made 
inquiry  of  the  Finance  Committee,  has 
he  made  inquiry  of  the  administration, 
as  to  why  they  did  not  recommend  such 
a  program  and  plan? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  done  that. 
Maybe  I  should  have  asked  them.  But  I 
would  assume  that  we  have  a  very  ex- 
perienced Finance  Committee,  of  course, 
people  for  whom  I  have  great  respect  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  have  a  very 
fine  staff  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
we  have  able  people  in  the  Treasury. 
I  presume  they  knew  what  they  were  do- 
ing and  had  every  intention  not  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  1982. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  square  an 
Increase  of  $1,079  trillion,  especially 
with  the  psychological  effect  of  that  in- 
crease, with  an  intention  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  I  think  if  they  had  any 
intention  to  do  that  and,  as  I  say,  this 
is  not  a  war  year,  this  is  not  a  year  of 
deep  depression,  this  is  not  a  year  of 
recession,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
knows,  that  all  the  forecasts,  DRI,  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflBce,  the  admin- 
istration, all  of  them  foresee  reasonable 
growth  next  year,  a  moderation  in  im- 
employment.  They  all  indicate  that  times 
would  be  somewhat  better  than  they 
have  been,  and  that  is  their  assumption. 

If  that  is  true,  if  we  do  not  balance 
the  budget  next  year,  when  will  we  do 
it?  We  have  done  it  once  in  20  years, 
and  I  say  it  is  time  to  do  it  again,  and 
that  would  be  the  best  signal  we  could 
possibly  give  to  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  mean  business  about  fighting 


Inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  We  are 
gomg  to  take  the  painful  path,  we  are 
going  to  do  what  is  very  difflcuit  to  per- 
suade Members  of  Congress  to  do  because 
you  have  to  face  up  to  constituents  who 
want  more  spending,  you  have  to  face  up 
to  constituents  who  want  lower  taxes. 
We  are  gomg  to  have  to  balance  the 
budget  in  spite  of  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  saying  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted  it  would  force  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1982? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  there  is  some 
leeway  here.  It  would  mean  that  in  1982 
the  budget  could  not  be  more  than  $10 
billion  out  of  balance.  These  days  with 
the  budget  so  great  and  economic  un- 
certainty so  great  it  seems  to  me.  and 
with  the  fluctuations  from  month  to 
month,  it  would  mean  in  effect  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  balance  the 
budget,  yes,  and  live  pretty  much  on  a 
cash  basis,  do  what  every  business  has 
to  do  when  they  get  in  trouble,  and  sim- 
ply cut  their  spending  down  and  find 
ways  to  increase  revenue  if  necessary  in 
order  to  give  them  the  cushion  they 
would  have  to  have. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  What  the  Senator  Just  said 
is  true,  but  I  happen  to  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I  happen  to  serve 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
think  there  is  a  general  consensus  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  defense 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  of 
America  must  necessarily  dramatically 
increase  to  address  Soviet  expansionism 
and  adventurism  all  around  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
hold  out  the  hope  that  we  can  balance 
the  budget  in  1982  in  view  of  that  we  are 
holding  out  a  false  hope  because  I, 
frankly,  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be 
done  unless  we  eliminate  all  of  the  tax 
cuts  that  passed  this  body  within  the  last 
60  days,  and  possibly  even  go  beyond  that 
to  raise  taxes  as  well  as  make  further 
cuts  In  the  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  not  agree 
with  that 

Mr.  EXON.  It  seems  to  be  a  preoccupa- 
tion today — if  I  might  continue  with  my 
question — with  the  news  media,  with 
many  of  the  politicians,  led  by  the  person 
who  lives  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
that  we  can  solve  all  of  our  problems  by 
cutting  and  cutting  and  cutting. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisccmsln  and 
my  friend  from  California  in  the  chair 
(Mr.  Hayakawa)  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  over  the  years  in  my  responsibilities 
in  government  I  have  lived  with  balanced 
budgets.  I  had  primary  responsibility  for 
that  for  a  long,  long  time. 

But.  you  see,  I  always  tried  to  be  re- 
sponsible raiough  to  realize  and  recognize 
that  some  essential  Government  services 
had  to  be  protected,  and  in  this  case  I 
think  it  is  a  general  consensus  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  we  do  indeed  need 
to  dramatic^ly  increase  defense  expendi- 
tures. 
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Therefore,  I  frankly  get  a  little  bit 
weary  when  I  hear  people  talking  cut, 
cut,  cut,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  two  sides  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  One  is  the  expenditure 
side  and  the  other  is  the  income  side.  But 
nobody  talks  about  the  income  side — you 
have — but  most  people  do  not  talk  about 
that. 

When  we  have  these  Wall  Street  econ- 
omists come  before  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee— and  we  did  today,  and  I  was  there — 
they  talked  about  cutting  more.  They 
were  asked,  "Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  take  a  look  at  the  revenue 
side  of  the  budget  to  see  if  we  have  gone 
too  far  too  quickly  in  the  area  of  reduc- 
ing taxes?"  They  did  not  think  so.  They 
thought  we  could  balance  the  Federal 
budget  if  we  Just  had  the  will  to  cut  here. 

My  question  of  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin Is  does  he  really  believe  we  could 
possibly  balance  the  Federal  budget  in 
1982  if  this  amendment  of  his  is 
ad(H>ted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  You  can  always  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Tou  know  it  is  a  lot 
easier  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
than  it  is  to  balance  the  budget  of  a 
business  or  a  family. 

If  you  have  a  family  that  suffers  a 
loss  because  the  husband  or  wife  loses 
his  or  her  Job  or  they  have  a  terrible  ill- 
ness that  costs  a  lot  of  money  decide 
they  will  cut,  and  they  cut. 

It  is  easy  for  us.  It  takes  some  cour- 
age, perhaps— maybe  not,  but  it  takes 
some,  I  think — because  what  we  have 
to  do  in  that  case  is  to  raise  taxes. 
What  we  have  to  do  in  that  case  is  to 
cut  scHne  spending  that  people  do  not 
want  cut. 

I  happen  to  think  we  can  raise  sc»ne 
taxes  perhaps  that  were  not  the  taxes 
we  have  already  reduced.  I  think  what 
we  should  do  is  to  tax  consumption.  The 
problem  in  this  country  today  is  we  do 
not  have  enough  incentive  for  saving, 
and  that  is  what  we  need. 

One  of  the  reasons  interest  rates  are 
high.  In  addititm  to  the  Federal  deficits 
and  Federal  borrowing  and  Federal  in- 
vasion of  the  marketplace,  is  because  our 
savings  rate  is  so  low.  It  is  lower  than 
It  has  ever  been  as  a  percentage  of  in- 
come. It  is  lower  than  any  coimtry  in 
the  world.  So  that  saving  capital  that 
should  be  available  for  Investment  is  too 
spare,  it  Is  too  limited.  The  result  is  the 
price  of  borrowing  that  capital  is  much 
higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  is  not 
to  discourage  in  any  way  people  frwn 
saving  money.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  to  discourage  the  expenditure  of  those 
fimds  and  to,  therefore,  create  a  situa- 
tion by  which  we  would  ease  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  that  way.  But  I  would 
certainly  not  want  to  knock  out  all  of 
the  tax  cuts  we  have  had.  I  would,  per- 
haps, want  to  look  at  some  of  them. 

As  far  as  building  up  our  defenses  Is 
concerned  the  Senator  is  right.  We  all 
voted  for  a  pay  increase,  and  I  think  we 
need  more  of  a  pay  increase  than  we 
provided,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
we  need  to  attract  people  in  the  military 
who  are  people  who  can  have  the  skills 
and  the  capability  and  the  motivation 
we  must  have,  and  that  costs  money. 


We  need  more  planes  and  tanks  and 
ships.  I  do  think  m  some  ways  we  have 
permitted  teclinology  to  nm  away  with 
us  and  we  are  spendmg  far  too  much 
for  fighter  planes.  We  are  making  a  mis- 
take, in  my  judgment,  in  spending  more 
for  aircrait  earners,  and  so  torth.  But 
that  IS  an  individual  difTerence. 

I  would  agree  with  the  fundamental 
point  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  makes  that  we  have  to  spend 
more  for  defense.  There  are  areas  where 
we  can  cut,  but  I  think  we  have  to  spend 
more  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  then  he  does  agree  with 
me  that  if  Indeed  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  In  1983  or  In 
1984  or  sometime  thereafter  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  It  with  a  combination 
of  spending,  further  spending  reductions 
on  top  of  the  $35  biUion  we  have  already 
cut,  and  a  look  at  the  revenue  side,  either 
an  increase  in  taxes  or  a  scale-back  In 
certain  portions  of  the  tax  bill  we  have 
recently  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely.  I  Just 
read  from  a  book  by  Paul  Etouglas,  who 
was  a  really  great  Senator  and  a  great 
economist,  one  of  the  wisest  men  who 
has  ever  served  In  this  body.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  simplest  political  dogma  is 
to  be  in  favor  of  spending  programs  and 
to  be  against  tax  increases.  Then  you 
make  everybody  happy. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  so  hard  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  does  not  have 
the  kind  of  limitations  that  States, 
cities,  businesses,  and  families  have,  to 
balance  their  budget.  That  is  why  we 
should  use  this  debt  limitation.  That  is 
why  I  am  talking  tonight  at  great 
length.  That  is  why  I  am  so  grateful  to 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska  for  com- 
ing on  the  floor  to  give  his  views,  with 
which  I  concur  so  broadly. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  desirable 
for  us  to  highlight  this  watershed  in 
our  country's  history.  Tomorrow  or 
Wednesday  we  are  going  to  pass  in  the 
Senate  a  measure  that  may — I  hope  it 
does  not  but  it  may — for  the  very  first 
time  permit  our  national  debt  to  go  over 
$1  trillion.  I  think  that  will  be  a  tragic 
day  if  we  pass  it,  especially  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

If  we  were  In  a  war.  If  we  were  in  a 
depression,  if  we  had  a  very  serious  re- 
cession, then  I  think  we  probably  would 
not  have  a  choice.  But  none  of  those 
situations  are  the  case. 

Paul  Douglas,  who  was  president  of 
the  American  Economic  Association  and 
who  has  had  such  great  experience,  said 
we  should  balance  the  budget  whenever 
unemployment  is  less  than  8  percent. 
That  is  kind  of  a  rough  estimate,  but 
the  unemployment  is  around  8  percent. 
Next  year  the  estimates  are  that  it  would 
be  around  6  percent. 

He  says  if  you  follow  economists  who 
argue  that  we  should  only  balance  the 
budget  when  unemployment  is  3  percent, 
we  will  never  balance  the  budget  because 
it  has  gotten  down  to  that  level  only 
about  once  in  every  20  years. 

If  we  want  a  realistic  economic  policy 


that  enables  us  to  begin  to  make  progress 
against  Inflation  and  get  Interest  rates 
down,  we  have  to  pay  a  price,  and  that 
price  is  to  be  willing  to  cut  spending 
where  we  can  and  raise  taxes  where  we 
have  to  do  it  and  do  It  now,  not  in  1984. 
Both  of  us  had  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  President  Carter.  He  said  we 
were  going  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
last  year  of  his  administration.  1980. 
When  1980  came  we  did  not  do  it.  When 
1981  came  we  did  not  do  it.  I  think  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  feel  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
President  Reagan.  If  we  want  to  balance 
the  budget,  the  time  to  do  It  Is  now. 

He  could  argue  that  if  we  had  a  big 
military  emergency  or  if  we  had  an  eco- 
nomic situation  that  was  close  to  dis- 
aster, that  might  not  be  true,  but  that  Is 
not  true  at  the  present  time.  We  should 
do  it  now.  As  the  Senator  so  well  says.  If 
we  need  a  stronger  military  force  we 
should  have  the  will  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska  for  his  very 
helpful  queries.  I  think  it  has  helped  me 
to  greatly  highlight  the  reason  why  I  am 
making  this  speech  tonight,  why  I  think 
we  should  mark  what  is  happening  to  our 
country  by  painstaking  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  consequences  of  going 
over  $1  trillion  as  we  possibly  can. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  tonight,  if  I  had 
spoken  tomorrow,  I  obviously  would  have 
gotten  in  the  way  of  other  Senators  who 
want  to  speak.  We  have  a  full  agenda  to- 
morrow. We  are  going  to  have  to  act  on 
this  bill  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  pointed  out  so  well,  if  we  do  not 
act.  we  will  go  back  to  the  permanent 
ceiling,  which  is  $450  billion,  which  would 
mean  we  could  not  function  at  all.  So 
there  is  no  way  I  could  responsibly  talk 
at  great  length  tomorrow  because  I 
would  be  putting  this  whole  process  in 
jeopardy.  The  only  alternative  I  had  was 
to  speak  tonight  and  that  is  why  I  am 
spealcing  at  very  great  length  tonight. 
Once  again  I  want  to  thank  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor  from  Nebraska  for 
his  very  helpful  interrogatories. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OflBce 
pointed  out  they  were  prepared  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  reviewing  Federal  credit 
programs  for  fiscal  1981.  They  wanted  to 
discuss  this  in  some  detail,  and  that  Is 
what  I  would  like  to  do  here. 

In  lU  IMl  budget,  the  AdmlnlatnUoa 
carries  out  the  Intention,  announced  In  Ita 
1980  budget,  to  establish  a  system  to  con- 
trol federal  credit  activities.  Tht  new  con- 
trol system  consists  of  a  federal  credit 
budget,  itemizing  the  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees of  on-  and  off-budget  agencies  and 
setting  forth  proposed  limitations  on  their 
annual  activity. 

For  fiscal  year  1981.  the  federal  credit 
budget  is  estimated  to  total  •143.1  billion, 
divided,  as  shown  In  Table  1.  between  new 
direct  loan  obligations  of  160.7  billion  and 
new  loan  guarantee  commitments  of  t81.4 
billion.  The  Administration  expects  total 
federal  credit  assistance  to  continue  grow- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981,  but  not  at 
the  rapid  rates  of  the  mld-lQTOs  described 
In  Chapter  I.  For  1981,  the  Administration 
estimates  that  the  credit  budget  will  in- 
crease 5.3  percent  over  the  1980  estimate  of 
•134.9  billion,  and  13.7  percent  over  the  1079 
tout  of  •lae.l  billion. 

In  It*  first  credit  budget,  the  Administra- 
tion la  proceeding  cautiously  In  proposing 
limitations  on  the  annual  activity  of  Indl- 
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vldual  profframs.  For  1081,  It  propoaes  llml- 
tatlona  on  individual  programs  of  •27.3  bil- 
lion (or  direct  lending  and  •33.5  bUUon  for 
loan  guarantees,  or  only  about  46  percent 
of  total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  40 
percent  of  new  loan  guarantee  commltmenU. 
The  decision  not  to  propose  limitations  on 
the  ovdlt  activities  of  on-budget  agencies 
financed  through  the  off-budget  Federal 
IPlnandng  Bank  (F^)  means  that  the  con- 
trol system  leaves  open  a  door  through 
which  activities  may  escape  the  bounds  of 
tba  unified  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  Just  reading 
this  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  reading  this  because  I  think  this  is 
of  the  greatest  Importance  if  we  are 
really  sincere  and  serious  about  this  limi- 
tation on  the  national  debt,  because 
these  off-budget  activities  affect  the 
limitation,  too.  As  I  pointed  out.  we  do 
not  have,  at  the  present  time,  even  a  rec- 
ommendation for  controlling  those 
budget  activities,  and  we  need  that. 
Therefore,  we  are  going  to  have  to.  if  we 
pass  my  amendment,  be  very  careful 
about  these  off -budget  activities  because 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  such  a 
tempting  vehicle  for  moving  ahead  In 
flnarc'^K  activities  without  it  being  on 
the  budget,  without  our  having  to  ac- 
count lor  greater  deficit,  and  take  care 
of  our  constituents  without  having  to  ex- 
plain that  this  is  a  budget  buster. 

Incidentally,  the  proposed  credit  budg- 
et does  not  include  all  forms  of  Federal 
credit  activltv.  Conspu  n  ly.  its  o.ais 
are  not  consistent  with  those  given  In 
Special  Analysis  F.  "Federal  Credit  Pro- 
grams," that  accompanies  the  1981 
budget. 

Overall,  the  administration's  estimates  In- 
dicate a  showing  of  Federal  credit  growth 
In  19«o  sn-l  1<>81.  New  loan  o'aUgatlons  and 
loan  guarantee  commitments  will  Increase 
m  total  only  5.3  percent  In  1981,  after  a  7.0 
percent  Increase  In  1980.  Among  the  types 
of  credit  activity,  direct  loan  obligations  of 
off-budget,  enUties  will  poet  the  largest  In- 
crease In  the  3  years,  up  an  estimated  33 
percent  In  1980  over  1979.  while  on-b"dBet 
direct  loan  obligations  will  Increase  by  only 
7  percent  and  loan  guarantee  couimii..x.eu^ 
win  remain  near  their  1979  level— Increas- 
ing, In  fact,  by  less  than  1  percent.  In  1981, 
direct  loan  obligations  by  on-budget  agencies 
will  actually  decline,  according  to  adminis- 
tration estimates,  by  2.7  percent,  while  off- 
budget  direct  loan  obligations  and  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  will  both  Increas* 
by  a  Uttle  more  than  8  percent. 

This  is  an  explanation,  Mr.  President, 
of  why  It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  to  go  so  far  over  the 
present  limit  on  the  national  debt  which, 
as  we  all  know,  is  $985  bUlion.  why  they 
have  to  go  $94  billion  above  that,  the 
way  I  calculate  It.  and.  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  also  Indicating  why  it  is 
that  I  think  that  if  we  have  to  do  it, 
and  my  amendment  requires  them  to 
do  it,  why  it  is  responsible  for  us  to 
feel  that  we  could  simply  reduce  those 
off-budget  loans  and  loan  guarantees, 
simply  not  granting  them. 

The  administration's  credit  budget  con- 
tains sever.il  new  initiatives.  In  the  Energy 
function  (370),  It  Is  proposing  a  major  syn- 
thetic fuels  Initiative  utilizing  loan  guaran- 
tees. The  administration  anticipates  that 
•4.3  billion  in  new  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuel  production  facili- 
ties will  be  guaranteed  in  1980  and  1081. 
The  administration's  credit  budget  also  con- 


tains new  direct  loan  initiatives  In  the 
Transportation  function  (400)  and  the  Edu- 
cation, Training,  Employment,  and  Social 
iiervlces  function  (500).  The  admlnlstra- 
Uon  will  propose  a  five-year  81.5  biUion  loan 
program  for  railroads,  of  which  •SSO  mil- 
lion would  be  available  in  1981.  In  (unction 
500  the  administration  is  proposing  a  Basic 
Student  Loan  program  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing Insured  loan  program.  Basic  student  loan 
oblgatlons  In  1981  are  estimated  to  total 
%IS:  billion  if  the  new  program  Is  enacted, 
up  109  percent  over  1980.  Guaranteed  loans 
would  stlU  be  available  to  supplement  the 
basic  loans;  they  would,  however,  not  have 
as  heavUy  subsidized  interest  rates. 

Only  in  one  function  does  the  administra- 
tion anticipate  a  substantial  reduction: 
function  350,  Agriculture.  The  drop  In  new 
direct  loan  obligations  from  814.3  billion 
in  1979  to  •9.4  bUIlon  In  1081  reflecU  the 
administration's  assumption  that  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program,  due  to  ex- 
pire In  May  of  this  year,  will  not  be  renewed 
by  the  Congress  and  that  loan  obligations 
for  physical  disaster  loans  wlU  decline  slowly 
also. 


THX  PKOPOSCO  UMZTATIONS:   A  CADTIOtra  msT 


The  new  control  system  proposes  annual 
dollar  limitations  on  program  ocfhl*  •  '  '■"•se 
limitations  are  In  the  form  of  appropria- 
tion language  sei,tai^  ,ku  _.»„,._ ^  _.. 

the  authority  to  Incur  obligations  for  the 
principal  of  direct  loans  and  the  authority 
to  enter  Into  commitments  to  guarantee 
loan  principal. 

For  1981  the  administration  Is  proposing  a 
limitation  of  (27.2  bllUon  for  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations and  932.5  billion  for  loin  guarantee 
commitments — covering  only  about  46  per- 
cent of  total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and 
40  percent  of  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. Table  3  display  on  a  fimctlon-by- 
functlon  basis  the  amount  of  new  direct 
loan   obligations   and   new   loan   guarantee 
commitments  for  which  the  Administration 
has  proposed  limitations,  and  the  amo<mts 
that  are  not  subject  to  proposed  limitations. 
In  preparing  Its  first  credit  budget,  the 
Administration  has  chosen  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously with  respect  to  recommending  lim- 
itations on  Individual  programs.  Two  general 
categories  of  programs  have  been  exempted 
from  limitations:  emergency  assistance  and 
Insurance   programs,   and   entitlement  pro- 
grams.   In   the   first   Instance,   programs  of 
emergency  credit  assistance  and  credit  in- 
surance such  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (PDIC)  or  the  disaster  loan 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA)  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admm- 
Istratlon  have  been  exempted  because  annual 
limitations    could    prevent   them    from    re- 
sponding to  unanticipated  contingencies.  In 
the  case  of  entitlement  programs,  such  as 
VA  home  mortgage  insurance,  qualified  r^^ip- 
lents  have   a  legal   right  to  loans  or  loan 
guarantees.  Annual  limitations  could  not  be 
eitective.  since  loan  disbursements  or  guaran- 
tee extensions  are  governed  by  the  participa- 
tion rates  of  eligible  recipients.  All  veterans' 
credit  programs  have  been  exempted  for  ^.hls 
reason. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  Is  pro- 
posing one-time  exemptions  from  the  lim- 
itations requirement  for  housing  credit  ac- 
tivities In  1981.  This  exemption  covers  pro- 
grams such  as  FHA  basic  mortgage  Insurance 
end  Government  National  f'ortg-\ge  «<!so"f.T- 
Uon  (GNMA)  guarantees  of  mortgage- 
backed  securities,  and  reflects  the  Admin- 
istration's concern  "that  the  new  credit  con- 
trol system  not  be  perceived  as  restricting 
credit  to  the  housing  Industry  at  a  time 
when  It  may  be  entering  a  period  of  relative 
weakness.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  sure  a  master- 
piece of  understatement,  is  it  not?  "May 


be  entering  a  period  of  relative  weak- 
ness." It  Is  flat  on  its  back. 

As  a  result,  most  of  fimctlon  370  Is  not 
subject  to  limitation.  The  Administration  Is 
albo  proposing  one-time  exemptions  from 
limitations  for  the  agricultural  export  credit 
activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  because  it  does  not  wish  to 
restrict  the  President's  authority  to  expand 
agricultural  export  activities.  This  accounts 
for  the  exclusion  from  proposed  limitation 
of  moet  of  function  350. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  detail  that  I 
am  reading  serves  a  very  important  pur- 
pose. It  indicates  how  complicated  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  provide  this  kind 
of  limitation.  I  have  sympathy  for  the 
administration's  asking  for  this  increase. 
It  would  be  a  lot  easier  if  we  would  give 
all  kinds  of  flexibiUty  here.  But  the  fact 
Is  you  just  do  not  get  the  kind  of  cut  you 
need  unless  you  force  it.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  our  not  trusting  the  administration;  it 
is  a  matter  of  recognizing  the  lesson  of 
history.  Every  administration  has  had 
good  intentions.  They  all  want  to  be  re- 
sponsible. They  all  have  intended  to  hold 
down  spending,  and  they  all  say  they 
would  like  to  balance  the  budget  if  they 
^n-c=v.'v  could.  Yet,  somehow,  it  does  not 
get  done. 

xc  ix\)t&  not  get  done  because  so  many 
of  these  areas  that  I  Just  read  about — 
housing,  farm  credit,  and  so  msmy 
others— have  very  great  appeal.  For 
many  years — in  fact,  for  24  years  now — 
I  have  worked  on  housing  legislation  in 
the  Banking  Committee.  I  have  worked 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  20 
years  on  housing  legislation,  much  of 
that  time  as  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  or  committee. 

I  know  how  urgent  that  program  is  and 
how  serious  the  problems  are  for  housing. 
I  think  that  the  one  way  we  can  help 
housing  is  to  pass  an  amendment  of  the 
kind  I  am  proposing.  I  have  talked  in 
the  last  few  months  to  dozens  of  housing 
groups  in  my  State,  homebuilders.  As  one 
person,  they  all  recommend  the  same 
thing.  They  say,  "What  we  need  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  Is  not 
Government  programs,  not  Government 
subsidies.  What  we  need  is  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  get  out  of  the  credit 
markets.  Get  out.  Get  out  of  our  way." 
These  agriculture  programs  also  have 
a  lot  of  appeal  for  a  lot  of  peoole.  But  if 
I  have  heard  one  thing  from  my  farmers 
in  Wisconsin,  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  that  what  they  want  above  all  is 
some  relief  from  these  very  high  interest 
rates. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  putting  an 
amendment  on  this  resolution  wh'rh 
would  put  the  restrctions  imnosed  in  the 
a*n^culti'rft  b'll  we  hav<»  passed,  which  is 
row  nend'ner  In  the  House,  into  effect 
through  amending  the  debt  limitation 
bill.  The  ironv  of  that  is  that  this  debt 
limitation  bill  would  condone  additional 
inflation. 

The  one  thin?  that  hurts  my  farmers — 
my  farmers  do  not  need  price  supports  If 
we  do  not  have  inflation.  They  need  price 
supports  because  we  are  sroing  to  have 
inflation.  Let  me  expla'n  that. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  made 
a  very  careful  study  of  this.  They  say  if 
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we  freeze  price  supports  at  their  invsent 
level  for  dairy  products,  it  means,  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
10-percent  inflation  that  seems  to  be  in- 
eviteble,  the  Wisconsin  farmer  will  lose 
70  percent  of  his  net  income  on  the  aver- 
age. Some  of  them  will  just  go  out  of 
business,  many  of  them  will.  But  on  the 
average,  they  will  lose  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  net  income. 

My  concern,  therefore,  is  that  we  not 
pass  legislation  of  this  kind,  which  vir- 
tually guarantees  more  inflation  and 
higher  interest  rates.  If  we  can  adopt 
policies  of  the  kind  I  am  advocating  here 
tonight  that  will  stabilize  prices,  then  our 
farmers  do  not  need  the  price  supports. 
They  can  get  along  without  any  increase 
in  price  supports.  They  can  live  in  the 
next  3  years.  If  we  permit  Federal  bor- 
rowing to  go  to  $1,079  trillion,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  predictions  are  going  to 
come  true  and  the  Wisconsin  dairy  fann- 
ers are  going  to  lose  their  shirts.  They  arc 
going  to  lose,  in  many  cases,  everything 
they  have.  It  is  going  to  Ije  heartbreaking 
for  them  and  for  the  rural  areas  of  my 
State. 

As  the  present  Presiding  Ofllcer  knows 
so  well,  because  he  spent  many  years  in 
Wisconsin  when  he  was  a  professor — he 
Is  still  highly  esteemed  in  Wisconsin.  As 
Senator  Hayakawa  knows,  the  rural  areas 
of  Wisconsin  absolutely  depend  on  dairy 
farms.  If  the  dairy  farmer  is  having 
trouble,  the  shopkeepers,  the  people  who 
live  in  the  villages  simply  cannot  get 
alont;. 

They  are  going  to  be  in  real  trouble,  in 
big  trouble,  the  farmers  of  my  State,  for 
the  next  3  years.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin says  the  policies  the  administra- 
tion is  adopting  of  freezing  price  supports 
as  long  as  the  acquisition  by  the  CCC 
of  dairy  products  exceeds  $750  million 
means  that  there  wlD  be  no  increase  for 
3  years.  As  I  say,  they  can  live  with  that 
If  we  do  not  have  this  inflation. 

That  is  why  I  am  fighting  so  hard  to- 
night, because  I  know  the  one  hope — a 
remote  hope,  perhaps,  a  long,  long  shot — 
is  that  we  adopt  an  amendment  of  the 
kind  that  is  suggested  here  tonight,  that 
will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  begin  a  credible  anti- 
inflation  policy.  If  we  did  that.  I  think 
our  farmers  would  say  amen  and  they 
would  say  they  will  get  along  without 
price  supports.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  then 
the  farm  bill,  which  is  now  in  the  House 
and  is  about  to  become  law,  is  going  to  be 
literally  an  economic  death  knell  for 
hundreds,  in  fact  thousands,  of  our  dairy 
fanners  and  is  going  to  be  disastrous  for 
our  niral  economy  that  depends  funda- 
mentally on  our  dairy  farms. 

Of  th«  9134.9  bUIlon  Ui  the  1980  credit 
budget,  only  95-S  bUllon— tbe  estimate  for 
net  direct  lending  by  on-budget  agencies — is 
Included  In  the  totals  of  the  unified  budget. 
Direct  lending  Is  Included  In  the  unlOed 
budget  on  a  net  basis — new  loans  minus  re- 
payments and  other  adjustments — because 
net  lending  represents  the  change  in  the  fed- 
eral government's  financial  condition  as  a 
result  of  Its  lending  activity.  The  relationship 
between  the  unified  budget  and  the  credit 
budget  is  not  limited,  however,  to  net  lend- 
ing by  on-budget  agencies. 
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In  fact,  the  credit  activities  of  tbe  largest 
off-budget  entity — the  Federal  Financing 
Bank — represent  direct  lending  for  on- 
budget  agencies.  FFB's  activities  consists  of 
direct  loans  In  the  form  of  purchases  of  loan 
assets  from  on-budget  agencies  and  direct 
loans  to  borrowers  receiving  guarantees  from 
on-budget  agencies.  FFB's  direct  loans  resem- 
ble In  all  respects,  save  their  budgetary 
status,  direct  loans  by  on-budget  agencies 
that  do  affect  unified  buc.get  totals.  All  of 
FFB's  activities,  purchases  of  loan  assets  and 
origination  of  loans  guaranteed  by  federal 
agencies,  require  that  the  on-budget  agency 
guarantee  to  Indemnify  FFB  against  any  loss. 
Thus,  a  significant  portion  of  guarantee  ac- 
tivity is  also  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would  make 
better  sense  if  we  just  abolished  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  or  brought  it  onto 
budget.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to  kid 
ourselves  that  loan  activities  of  the 
Financing  Bank  have  any  different  effect 
than  loans  by  the  SBA  or  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  or  loans  by  any 
other  agency  that  is  in  the  budget.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  that 
solution,  none. 

It  has  an  artificial  and  false  picture 
and,  of  course,  it  has  exactly  the  seune  ef- 
fect on  interest  rates  generally  and  on 
crowding  out  private  borrowers. 

The  Administration  plans  to  control  the 
credit  activities  of  the  FFB  by  placing  limita- 
tions on  the  activity  of  agencies  conducting 
transactions  with  the  FFB — that  is,  by  limit- 
ing the  authority  of  agencies  to  make  new 
direct  loan  obligations  that  wUl  eventually 
result  In  loans  being  sold  to  the  FFB — or  on 
the  authority  to  make  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans,  some  of  which  may  be  originated 
by  tbe  FFB.  WhUe  this  approach  will  result 
in  controls  on  the  absolute  total  of  federal 
credit  activity,  and  thus  will  set  a  ceUlng  on 
the  amount  of  federal  credit  that  could  be 
financed  by  the  FFB.  It  will  not  control  In 
any  year  the  actual  activity  level  of  the  FFB 
within  that  ceiling.  The  failure  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  propose  limitations  on  actual 
FFB  activities  means  that  opportunities  to 
manipulate  unified  budget  totals  through 
off-budget  credit  activity  remain 
uncontroUed. 

That  is  a  financing  by  the  budget  ofllce. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  I 
think  that  is  something  we  should  be  very 
aware  of,  that  the  administration  does 
not  propose  an  effective  limitation  on  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  other  materials 
here.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remainder  of  the  material  that  I  have 
here  on  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fn  FincBAaxs  or  loak  assets 

Loan  assets  take  two  forms:  loans  that  an 
agency  has  made  in  the  past  and  Is  currently 
holding,  and  certificates  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship (CBOs).  CBOs  are  securities  backed  by 
loans  In  an  agency's  portfolio:  the  agency 
continues  to  bold  and  service  the  loans,  even 
though  It  sells  the  certificates.  The  receipts 
from  sales  of  loan  assets  and  CBOs  are  count- 
ed In  the  budget  as  repayments  on  loans, 
and  are  thus  offset  against  new  lending  to 
compute  net  lending. 

Over  tbe  years,  agencies  have  sold  loan 
assets  to  private  Investors  In  order  to  sub- 
stitute private  financing  of  loans  for  public 


flnandBf,  thus  reducing  tbe  federal  nde  In 

crealt  luarkeLS.  Such  saies  have  also  been 
advantageous  to  tbe  agencies  because  they 
lowered  the  agencies'  net  lending  and  thus 
their  outlays.  Sales  of  loan  assets  and  CBOs 
to  the  FFB,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only 
the  advantage  of  lowering  agency  outlays; 
they  do  not  have  the  concomitant  advantage 
of  securing  private  financing.  In  fact,  they 
simply  transfer  on-budget  outlays  off -budget. 
This  reduces  the  federal  (unified)  deficit, 
but  not  the  federal  role  In  credit  markets. 
Only  22  percent  of  loan  assets  estimated  to 
be  sold  in  1981  will  be  sold  to  the  public;  the 
remaining  78  percent  wUl  be  sold  to  the 
'FFB. 

The  sales  to  PPB  of  loan  assets  and  CBOs 
are  further  complicated  by  tbe  fact  that  the 
FFB,  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  purchase,  re- 
quires the  selling  agency  to  guarantee  tbn 
full  value  of  the  loan  or  seci'rttv.  If  a  loan 
Is  defaulted,  the  agency  absorbs  tbe  loss,  bt- 
the  FFB.  Thus,  agencies  do  not  really  sell 
assets;  Instead,  they  borrow  from  the  FFB 
with  the  loan  or  CBO  as  collateral.  Borrowing 
by  agencies  Is  not  a  budgetary  transaction, 
and  does  not  rediice  outlays,  as  the  sale  of 
an  asset  does.  According  to  budgetary  prin- 
ciples, the  sale  by  agencies  of  guaranteed 
loans  and  CBOs  ought  to  be  treated  as  bor- 
rowing and  not  as  offsets  against  new  lend- 
ing. Only  legal  reoj'lremen*s  now  maintain 
the  fiction  of  CBO  sales  as  sales  of  assets.* 

The  timing  of  CBO  and  a<set  sales  Is  a 
matter  of  administrative  discretion.  Thus, 
it  Is  not  possible  for  tbe  Congress  to  predict 
acciiratelv  In  advance  the  budget  Impact 
of  such  sales  for  a  fiscal  year.  Table  4  details 
FPT)  Dif'~<hases  of  loan  assets  In  fiscal  vnara 
197»-1981. 

TABLE  «.-FFB-nH*NCEO  FtOERAl  CKDIT  ACTIVITr 
[In  billions  of  datlarj) 
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1979 
•CtlMl 


Admlniitrrkw 
eitinutes: 


1980 


19tl 


Purcham  of  lotn  *jt«ti: 

New  direct  lotnt 10.9  U.2  11.1 

Repaimenti —1.5  —4.4  —3,7 

Net  loan  outUji 9.4  6.6  9.4 

Guaranteed  loan  ori|i nations: 

New  direct  loans 5.1  10.»  10.9 

Repajmenti -1.2  _1.2  -4.1 

Net  loan  outlap iii  9JS  i!i 

Total,  net  loan  outlari lil  161  Itl 


Two  alternatives  are  available  to  tbe  Con- 
gress that  would  enable  It  to  exert  control 
over  the  volume  of  sales  of  CBOs  and  loan 
assets  to  the  FFB  during  a  fiscal  year.  First, 
budgetary  treatment  of  sales  to  the  FFB 
could  be  changed  to  count  them  as  borrow- 
ing by  the  agency  from  the  FFB.  No  outlays 
would  then  be  transferred  off -budget.  A  sec- 
ond alternative  would  be  to  set  limits  on 
the  amounts  of  CBOs  or  assets  that  could 
be  sold  to  the  FFB  by  an  agency  during  a 
fiscal  year. 

rm   oRiGiNA'noN   or   cxtasanteeo  loans 
By  purchasing  loan  assets  and  CBOs,  tbe 
FFB  acts  Indirectly  as  a  lender:  It  lends  to 
agencies  that  In  turn  lend  to  tbe  public. 


•Provisions  of  law  require  that  sales  of 
CBOs  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  tbe  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
be  treated  as  repayments.  For  more  Informa- 
tion, see  "Loan  Asset  Sales:  Current  Budget- 
ary Treatment  and  Alternatives,"  In  Loan 
Guarantees:  Current  Concerns  and  Alterna- 
tives for  Control — A  compilation  of  Staff 
Working  Papers  (CBO:  January  1979). 


Tbe  FFB  also  acts  as  a  prlmaiy  leader  at 
tbe  request  of  various  on-budget  federal 
agenelsa.  If  an  agency  guarantees  that  It 
win  repay  100  percent  of  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal m  the  event  of  default  by  a  borrower, 
tb«  FFB  will  make  a  direct  loan  to  that  bor- 
rower at  Interest  rates  Just  slightly  above 
tbe  Treasury  borrowing  costs.  In  this  case, 
tbe  use  of  guarantee  authority,  which  is  not 
a  budgetary  transaction,  by  an  on-budget 
agency.  resulU  in  an  off-budget  direct  loan 
at  Interest  rates  below  tbe  market  rate.  It 
fiimn  results  In  a  substitution  of  public  credit 
for  private  credit.  Tbe  function  of  a  loan 
guarantee  Is  to  channel  private  credit  to  a 
borrower  by  removing  the  leader's  risk.  Tbe 
private  lender  Is  presumed  to  screen  tbe 
borrower  for  creditworthiness  and  tbe  proj- 
ect for  ability  to  generate  necessary  income 
for  repayment.  However,  when  tbe  FFB 
makes,  or  originates,  the  direct  loan,  no  pri- 
vate credit  U  involved.  Nor  U  there  any 
scrutiny  by  the  FFB,  as  lender,  of  the  Xtar- 
rower'B  creditworthiness  and  ability  to  re- 
pay. The  FFB  reUes  on  the  guarantee  by  tbe 
agency  to  protect  It  against  loss.  For  fiscal 
year  1981.  the  AdmlnlstraUon  estimates  that 
the  FFB  will  make  new  loans  of  $10.8  bU- 
Uon.  After  deducting  repayments,  net  loan 
outUys  would  total  $6.8  bllUon.  Tablt  4  de- 
tails FFB  loan  orlglnatloQB  for  fiscal  years 
1979-1981. 

The  Administration's  refusal  to  set  limi- 
tations on  the  transactions  of  agencies  wltb 
the  FFB  means  that,  while  a  limitation  Is 
proposed  for  an  agency's  total  commitments 
to  guarantee  loans,  no  limitation  is  set  on 
how  much  of  it  may  in  fact  be  financed  off- 
budget  by  the  federal  government,  through 
tbe  FFB.  As  with  loan  asset  sales,  the  deci- 
sion to  use  tbe  FFB  as  lender  Is  a  matter  of 
execuUve  discretion.  Two  altemaUves  are 
avaUable  to  the  Congress  to  establish  some 
control  over  the  conversion  of  guaranteed 
iQMiT  Into  off-budget  direct  loans.  First,  It 
could  change  tbe  budgetary  treatmmt  of 
FFB  loan  originations:  recording  them  as 
on-budget  direct  lending  by  tbe  agencies  and 
borrowing  between  the  agency  and  the  PTB. 
This  would  require  that  agencies  be  given 
budget  autborlty  and  would  result  In  tbe 
recording  of  outlays  In  agency  budgeta.  Al- 
ternatively, limitations  could  be  set  for  each 
program  on  the  amount  of  loans  guaranteed 
by  that  agency  in  a  fiscal  year  that  co\ild  be 
originated  by  the  FTB. 

arracis  or  m  mf amcimo 
Table  4  details  tbe  total  FFB-financed 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  years  1979-1981. 
While  net  loan  ouUays  for  1980  and  1981  are 
esftlmated  to  be  the  same  each  year,  the  mix 
each  year  Is  different.  In  1980.  net  loan  pur- 
cbsses  are  estimated  to  toUl  only  $6.4  bil- 
lion, but  In  1981  this  increases  to  $9.4  billion. 
The  decline  in  1980  and  the  subsequent  in- 
crease in  1981  reflects  the  Administration's 
decisions  to  postpone  assets  sales  originally 
planned  for  1980  to  I98I,  In  order  to  lower 
1981  outlays. 

Table  6  shows  tbe  effects  on  tbe  unified 
budget  deficit  If  the  off-budget  activities  fi- 
nanced by  the  FFB  were  Incorporated  into 
the  budget.  The  Administration's  1981  defi- 
cit of  $15.8  bllUon  would  be  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  $16.2  billion  of  net  FFB  lending. 
ThU  estimate  Is  based  on  tbe  assumption 
tbat  all  activities  currently  financed  off- 
budget  would  be  continued  at  the  same  levels 
if  tbeir  full  outlays  were  Included  In  the 
budget  totals.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that.  If 
budgetary  treatments  were  changed  to  re- 
turn these  activities  to  tbe  unified  budget, 
the  programs  would  not  be  continued  at 
their  current  levels— on  the  assumption  that 
some  of  these  credit  activities  are  undertaken 
largely  because  they  can  be  financed  off- 
budget 


TABLE  S.-CFFECT  OF  FFS^NANCEO  CREDIT  ACTIVITY 
ON  THE  UNIFIED  BUDGET  DEFICIT 


Pb  bOioss  el  doUaral 

ISTQ 

Adminittratiee 
estiaates 

sctud 

1980 

1981 

Outlin.  anited  bsdiM. W.7 

Racaiptt — ***•» 

563.  S 
523.8 

615.  S 
600.0 

Deficit,  unified  budpt 27.7 

Pliu:  Net  loao  outtais,  FFB 13.3 

39.8 

16.2 
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(Mr.  WALLOP  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  some  time  ago 
carried  a  very  interesting  article  that 
pertains  exactly  to  what  I  am  discussing 
here  tonight,  and  I  shall  quote  from  it 
because  it  is.  of  course,  an  authoritative, 
objective,  professional  publication  which 
many  of  us  have  relied  on. 

This  Congressional  Quarterly  has  an 
article  entitled  "The  National  Debt,  a 
Way  to  Attack  Spending." 

This  is  precisely  what  I  am  talking 
about  tonight  and  about  the  great  op- 
portunity which  the  debt  limits  offers  not 
only  to  the  President  which  one  dis- 
tinguished commentator  said  was  being 
thrown  away,  but  also  Mr.  Tullock  who 
said  that  it  was  surprising  that  Presi- 
dents failed  to  notice  the  strongest  single 
budget  cutting  weapon  in  the'r  hands, 
fall  to  notice  it,  that  they  deliberately 
threw  it  away. 

I  shall  read  from  the  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  as  to  how  the  na- 
tional debt  can  be  used  to  attack  spend- 
ing because  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
considering  tonight: 

Through  the  yean,  and  particularly  since 
the  New  Deal  days  of  the  19308,  the  national 
debt  and  congressional  control  over  It  have 
been  controversial  subjects.  The  debt  has  be- 
come increasingly  a  political  Issue  as  com- 
pensatory fiscal  policies  and  budget  deficits 
have  gained  popular  acceptance.  Growth  of 
the  national  debt  gave  legislators  and  other 
public  officials  a  convenient  opening  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  government  spending; 
but  expansion  of  tbe  debt  had  little  effect  In 
curbing  the  spending. 

Constitutional  Authority.  The  Constitu- 
tion, in  Article  I,  Section  8.  Clause  2.  gives 
Congress  the  power  "to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States."  This  Is  a  very 
broad  power.  Ogg  and  Ray's  Introduction  to 
American  Government  noted  that  the  "power 
to  borrow  not  only  Is  expressly  conferred  In 
the  Constitution,  but  Is  one  of  the  very  few 
federal  powers  entirely  unencumbered  by  re- 
strictions— with  the  result  that  Congress  may 
borrow  from  any  lenders,  for  any  purposes,  in 
any  amounts,  on  any  terms,  and  with  or 
without  provision  for  the  repayment  of  losns. 
with  or  without  Interest."  Ogg  and  Kay 
noted  also  that  the  United  Spates  has  no  con- 
stitutional debt  limit,  whereas  many  state 
constitutions  and  state  charters  for  counties 
ejxd  local  governments  impose  debt  ceilings. 

In  Wisconsin  for  years  we  had.  I  think, 
a  $5^0,000  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  debt 
that  the  State  could  borrow.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier  tonight  that  ceiling  has  been 
modified  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  still 


a  ceiling  on  what  the  State  can  borrow 
for  any  kind  of  operational  purpose.  It 
can  borrow  money  for  construction,  par- 
ticularly for  building  construction,  but 
^lat  is  about  the  limit  of  it  and  even  that 
is  carefully  restrained  and  constrained. 
At  any  rate,  this  article  points  out: 
The  United  States  has  had  a  statutory  debt 
celling  for  many  decades,  but  the  celling  can 
be  easily  altered  by  Congress  and,  in  fact,  hsa 
been  raised  repeatedly — although  seldom 
without  an  intense  poUtlcal  fight  in  Congress. 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  are  up  to  to- 
night. It  may  be  an  intense  political  fight, 
but  that  intense  pcriitical  fight  was  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  administrati«i  in 
the  past  and  this  administration  as  re- 
cently as  last  spring  or  late  last  winter 
frwn  raising  the  debt  ceiling  by  $50  bil- 
lion and  now  they  want  to  raise  it  by  $94 
billion. 

They  want  to  fracture  for  the  first  time 
the  $1  trillion  limit 

coMPOornoN  or  trk  DK»r 

Debt  has  been  incurred  by  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment when  it  has  foimd  it  necessary  to 
spend  more  than  It  has  collected  in  tax  and 
other  forms  of  revenue.  When  expendlturea 
outstrip  revenues,  the  deficit  must  be  made 
up  by  borrowing.  Through  much  of  the  na- 
tion's history,  a  surplus  resulting  from  an  ex- 
cess of  revenues  over  expenditures  has  been 
used,  at  least  in  part,  to  reduce  outstanding 
debt.  Since  the  long  string  of  federal  budget 
deficits  began  in  fiscal  1931,  there  have  been 
budget  surpluses  in  only  seven  years.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tional debt  (estimated  to  reach  $605.9-blIUoa 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1976)  was  incurred. 

The  debt  consists  of  various  types  of  obU- 
gations.  David  J.  Ott  and  AtUat  F.  Ott  in 
Federal  Budget  Policy  gave  the  following 
definitions:  "The  federal  debt  consists  of  di- 
rect obligations  or  debts  of  the  US.  Treasury 
and  obligations  of  federal  government  enter- 
prises or  agencies.  It  is  .  .  .  broken  down 
Into  "public  debt' — ^tbat  part  issued  by  tbe 
Treasury — and  'agency  debt' — that  part  is- 
sued by  federal  agencies.  The  public  debt 
consists  of  issues  (that  is,  bonds,  notes  and 
bills) ,  which  are  generally  sold  to  the  public 
(some  are  held  by  federal  agencies  and  trust 
funds),  and  'special  issues.'  which  are  held 
only  by  government  agencies  and  trust  funds. 
Of  the  issues  sold  to  the  pubUc,  some  are 
•marketable,"  that  Is,  they  are  traded  on  se- 
curities markets,  and  some  are  'nonmarket- 
able'  and  cannot  be  traded  (for  example,  UjS. 
savings  bonds) .  The  latter  may,  however,  be 
redeemed  In  cash  or  converted  Into  another 
Issue." 

PHILOSOPHT   FEIOa  TO    ISSO'S 

Throughout  most  of  the  nation's  history, 
the  principal  concern  of  government  in  re- 
gard to  budget  policy  was  to  assure  that  rev- 
enues were  sufficient  to  meet  expenditure  re- 
quirements. This  philosophy,  which  in  tripli- 
cation meant  an  approximate  balance  be- 
tween receipts  and  outlays,  was  generally  ac- 
cepted from  the  beginning  untU  the  early 
1930s. 

What  a  happy  and  comforting  situa- 
tion that  was  throughout  most  of  our 
history.  There  was  just  an  assumption 
that  you  always  balance  the  budget.  Of 
course,  we  did  not  do  it  in  the  wartime. 
There  were  some  years,  maybe  2  or  3  In 
a  row,  of  recessions  or  depressions,  but 
until  the  1930's  the  budget  was  virtually 
always  balanced.  We  never  had  more 
than  2  consecutive  years  except  maybe 
the  Civil  War  and  of  course  World  War  I 
before  the  1930'5  when  the  budget  was 
not  in  balance. 
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Now  the  budget  has  not  been  In  bal- 
ance since  1969,  and  that  was  the  only 
year  in  the  last  20  when  it  was  in  bal- 
ance. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  all  seven  of  the 
biggest  peacetime  deficits  in  history  were 
incurred  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  1970's  was  our  really  bad  period 
for  this.  And  what  is  appalling  is  that 
much  of  that  time  we  were  at  peace  and 
much  of  that  time  we  had  reasonable 
prosperity.  We  had  2  bad  years  in  1974 
and  1975,  but  except  for  those  years  we 
should  have  balanced  the  budget  in  ev- 
ery year  in  the  1970's.  Instead  in  1970  we 
drove  our  deficit  up  from  about  $350  bil- 
Uon  to  what  it  is  now,  $1  trillion,  an 
enormous  increase,  not  only  the  biggest 
increase  in  our  history  but  an  increase 
that  was  far  bigger  than  all  the  increases 
up  until  1970. 

Any  Senator  who  has  been  here  since 
1970,  and  I  have  been  here  since  1957, 
has  seen  our  national  debt  more  than 
double  just  in  that  period. 

It  is  an  appalling  thought  and  the  way 
we  are  going  it  is  going  to  far  more  than 
double  in  the  next  few  years.  After  all. 
the  administration,  as  I  say,  is  asking 
for  an  increase  of  $94  billion  in  the  next 
year  in  the  debt  and  an  increase  to  a 
level  of  far  more  than  $1  trillion. 

liCwls  H.  Klmmel  wrot«  In  Federal  Budget 
»nd  Fiscal  Policy,  1789-1958:  •"From  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  history,  ideas  In  pub- 
lic finance  have  been  Influenced  by  the  un- 
folding of  events.  At  the  outset  acceptance 
of  the  balanced  budget  phlloaophy  was  facili- 
tated by  the  adverse  financial  experience 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  There  was  an 
awareness  that  the  public  credit  is  a  valu- 
able resource,  especially  In  an  emergency. 
The  experience  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years 
suqieested  to  Hamilton  and  others  that  the 
preservation  of  the  public  credit  depended 
on  the  consolidation  of  existing  Indebtedness 
and  the  provision  of  adequate  revenues  for 
debt  service.  The  thought  that  the  InteresU 
of  the  new  nation  would  be  best  served  If 
Hamilton's  Ideas  were  adopted  was  soon 
translated  Into  poUer." 

I  have  quoted  earlier  from  Alexander 
Hamilton  a  very  excellent  paper  on  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  which  indicated  how  in- 
debted we  are  to  him  and  how  much  we 
owe  to  his  notion  of  the  importance  of 
the  integrity  of  our  fiscal  policy. 

Klounel  pointed  out  that  three  key  Ideas 
were  generally  accepted  by  federal  offlclaU 
and  economists  alike  during  the  period  lead- 
ing up  to  the  ClvU  War:  (1)  a  low  level  of 
public  expenditures  was  desirable;  (2)  the 
federal  budget  should  be  balanced  in  Ume  of 
peace,  and  (3)  the  federal  debt  should  be 
reduced  and  eventually  extinguished. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  violating  all 
three  of  the  principles  that  our  Pounding 
Fathers  and  that  the  great  men  who 
served  this  country  until  the  Civil  War 
believed  in.  A  low  level  of  public  expendi- 
tures was  desirable.  Obviously  we  have  a 
very  high  level  of  puWic  exnenditures 
now.  a  very  high  level.  Second,  the  Pted- 
eral  budget  should  be  balanced  in  time  of 
peace.  We  are  not  balancing  the  budget 
We  should  be.  Third,  tiie  Federal  debt 
Should  be  reduced  and  eventually  extin- 
guished. 

JI^  ".!"  ^*''  '**  o^'^"  ™»1«'  wars  of 
modem  times,  resulted  In  a  much  enlarged 
national  debt.  The  reported  debt  In  1W6 
amounted  to  almost  $2.8  bUiloa  in  CMUMt 


to  less  than  $90.6  million  In  1881.  The  debt 
was  gradually  reduced  after  the  war  to  a  low 
of  $96  million  In  1893.  However,  after  the 
ClvU  War,  there  was  le<s  concern  about 
eliminating  the  outstanding  debt;  Increas- 
ingly, the  emphasis  was  on  servicing  the  debt 
In  an  orderly  manner.  Proposals  to  liquidate 
It  became  fewer  and  fewer. 

From  the  post-Clvll-War  low  point  In  1893, 
the  debt  Increased  very  slowly  for  half  a 
doeen  years  and  then  hovered  between  $1-1 
bllUon  and  $1.2  bllUon  unUl  1917. 

Of  course,  that  marked  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  World  War  I. 

The  debt  jumped  from  ]\:st  under  $3  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1917  to  a  peak  of  $2S.S  billion 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1919. 

That  is  far  from  the  present  level. 

It  Is  interesting  to  recognize  that  In 
1916  the  debt  was  one-thousandths  of 
what  it  is  about  to  be.  It  was  about  $1  bil- 
lion, and  now  it  is  about  to  be  $1  trillion. 
That  is  within  my  lifetime.  I  was  bom 
just  before  1916.  and  during  my  lifetime 
the  debt  has  gone  from  $1  billion  and 
has  increased  a  thousandfold.  That  is 
not  rhetoric;  it  is  arithmetic.  It  is  the 
cold,  clear  logic  of  arithmetic,  that  it  has 
gone  up  a  thousand  times. 

Of  course,  we  have  Inflation;  of 
course,  we  have  high  interest  rates.  Of 
course,  we  have  burdensome  taxes,  with 
that  kind  of  perfecUy  colossal  increase 
in  the  national  debt. 

In  1930  and  following  years,  the  nation 
was  faced  with  the  problems  of  the  Oreat 
Depression.  Klmmel  noted  of  the  early  years 
of  the  Depression:  "A  concerted  effort  was 
made  by  the  President  and  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  In  Congress  to  adhere  to  the 
balanced-budget  philosophy.  Yet  a  balanced 
federal  budget  was  almost  impossible  to  at- 
tain— the  annually  balanced-budget  dogma 
In  effect  gave  way  to  necessity.  Alternatives 
were  soon  suggested,  and  within  a  few  years 
what  came  to  be  known  as  compensatory 
fiscal  theory  gained  numerous  adherents." 

Well,  we  lost  a  lot  when  that  hap- 
pened, but  we  did  the  right  thing  In  the 
depression.  It  would  have  been  very  fool- 
ish for  us  to  have  followed  a  balanced 
budget  theory  in  1933,  1934,  1935,  and 
1936.  We  would  simply  have  driven  the 
coimtry  into  a  deeper  depression,  and 
we  probably  could  not  balance  the 
budget,  no  matter  how  savagely  we  cut 
expenditures. 

In  retrospect,  I  believe  that  the  policies 
we  followed  then,  in  that  period  of  dire 
economic  emergency,  were  right.  But  to 
continue  those  policies  under  present 
circumstances — after  all,  we  had  25  per- 
cent unemployment  in  the  1930's.  At  no 
time  did  unemployment  go  below  19 
percent.  It  was  a  terrible,  terrible  time 
Gifted  people  were  unable  to  work. 

However,  unemployment  now  exceeds 
100  milUon,  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  American  people  at  work  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  our  history,  and  that  is 
true:  We  have  more  than  60  percent  of 
our  adult  population  with  jobs.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  an  unemployment  rate 
which  is  fairly  high,  but  that  is  because 
we  have  such  a  tremendous  work  force; 
so  many  people  are  in  the  labor  market. 

In  spite  of  that,  we  have  a  level  of 
unemployment  which  Paul  Douglas,  the 
one  great  economist  who  served  in  the 
Senate,  said  could  not  justify  a  deficit. 
He  argued  that  we  should  have  an  8- 
percent  unemployment  rate  before  we 
ran  a  deficit.  If  we  had  6  or  7  percent. 


we  should  be  balandnK  the  budget  or 
running  a  surplus. 

So  there  is  no  economic  reason,  there 
is  no  reason,  none — I  have  not  heard  any 
economist  or  anybody  else  argue  why 
we  should  have  an  unbalanced  budget  in 
1982,  except  that  it  is  hard  to  get  there. 
It  is  unpopular  to  cut  spending  programs 
and  it  is  impopular  to  raise  taxes.  We 
should  do  it. 

The  cost  of  servicing  the  national  debt 
is  greater  than  the  entire  deficit.  If  we 
had  followed  these  policies  in  the  past, 
we  would  have  a  surplus  today. 

The  deficit  this  year  is  going  to  be 
about  $60  billion,  and  the  cost  of  servic- 
ing the  national  debt  will  be  about  $80 
billion.  It  will  be  much  more  than  that 
next  year.  So  the  reason  we  have  the 
deficit  we  have  is  that  we  have  had  defi- 
cits in  the  past,  and  we  have  not  found 
a  way  to  break  away  from  it.  If  we  do 
find  a  way,  it  will  yield  great  benefits. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  reduce  the 
size  of  the  national  deficit  and  therefore 
reduce  the  interest  cost.  Second,  it  will 
reduce  the  rate  of  Interest  itself,  because 
by  building  up  this  enormous  debt  and 
invading  the  credit  markets  and  compet- 
ing with  the  private  sector  for  credit,  we 
drive  up  interest  rates.  Even  with  our 
present  national  debt,  if  we  had  an  aver- 
age Interest  rate  of  about  7  percent  in- 
stead of  14  percent,  we  would  be  saving 
$40  billion. 

We  would  get  the  Interest  rates  down 
by  balancing  the  budget.  That  is  what 
people  believe  is  necessary  for  a  credible 
anti-infiation  poUcy.  They  believe  it,  and 
their  beUef  becomes  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  Businessmen  act  on  It,  labor 
acts  on  it.  and  others  act  oa  it. 

This  is  why  It  Is  so  important  that  we 
not  follow  the  recommendations  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  administra- 
tion; that  we  not  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  debt  limit  to  $1.79  trUUon;  that. 
Instead,  we  adopt  my  amendment  and 
hold  the  increase  in  the  debt  limit  to  $995 
bilUon,  hold  it  under  $1  trillion;  and  by 
doing  that,  in  effect,  balance  the  budget: 
go  on  a  cash  basis,  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

What  a  marvelous  signal  that  would 
send  to  the  American  markets  and  the 
people  of  this  coimtry,  that  they  had  a 
Government  that  really  meant  business. 
The  first  overall  debt  ceUlng  was  estab- 
lished Sept.  25.  1917.  by  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  which  fixed  a  Umlt  of  $ll.S-bllllon. 
By  1945.  Congress  had  amended  the  act  16 
times,  and  the  celling  had  been  lifted  to  $300- 
bllUon.  In  June  1946,  the  high  World  War  II 
limit  was  reduced  to  a  "permanent"  $276- 
bllllon  celling.  However,  as  Congress  con- 
tinued to  vote  more  appropriations  than 
taxes,  and  the  executive  branch  to  spend 
more  than  It  took  In.  budget  deficits  resulted 
Bind  the  debt  continued  to  rise.  There  fol- 
lowed perforce  repeated  celling  increases,  al- 
most all  of  which  were  accompanied  by  strong 
partisan  activity  In  Congress  and  much  ser- 
monizing on  the  evils  of  federal  expenditures 
and  Indebtedness. 

Although  Congress  actually  bad  little 
choice  but  to  increase  the  statutory  debt 
limit,  the  heated  debates — primarily  In  the 
House — suggested  that  the  events  were  mile- 
stones In  public  financial  affairs.  The  con- 
troversy over  rising  debt  ceilings  fiowed  es- 
sentially from  the  broader  Issue  of  govern- 
ment spending.  The  proponents  of  a  statutory 
debt  celling  saw  the  celling  as  a  form  of 
expenditure  control.  They  believed   that  a 
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firm  commitment  by  Congress  not  to  Increase 
the  debt  limit  would  force  a  halt  In  spend- 
ing, especially  spending  that  exceeded  the  tax 
revenues. 

Of  course,  that  is  true.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated tonight  in  quoting  a  number  of 
authorities,  that  is  the  best  and  most 
effective  weapon  the  President  has  to 
fight  excessive  spending, 

Ofllclals  In  the  executive  branch  responsi- 
ble for  paying  the  government's  bUls,  as  well 
as  many  members — Indeed,  a  majority — of 
Congress,  were  convinced  that  a  debt  celling 
could  not  control  expenditures.  Throughout 
the  postwar  period.  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury expressed  their  opposition  to  use  of  the 
debt  celling  for  that  purpose. 

One  characteristic  aspect  of  the  debt-Umlt 
debate  In  postwar  years  was  that  the  o-^posl- 
tlon  to  raising  the  Umlt  was  led  by  conserva- 
tives who  sought  to  reduce  government 
spending.  But  expenditures  during  these 
years— even  during  the  Republican  Elsen- 
hower administration — showed  a  steady  In- 
crease. The  Increase  reOected  not  only  the 
adoption  of  new  government  programs  but 
also  a  buildup  of  political  pressures  on  Con- 
gress that  made  It  difficult  to  cut  and  rela- 
tively easy  to  add  to  existing  levels  of  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  that  political  pres- 
sure that  has  made  us  prisoners,  unable 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  the  clearest  kind 
of  logical  conclusion. 

What  this  country  needs  today  is  a 
fiscal  policy  that  would  require  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  should  run  surpluses. 
We  should  reduce  the  national  debt.  That 
Is  the  way  to  fight  inflation.  Inflation  is 
our  No.  1  problem;  no  question  about  it. 
High  interest  rates  are  a  part  of  the 
terrible  problem.  Yet,  we  are  habituated 
to  going  along  with  the  appeal  for  more 
spending. 

We  constanUy  and  effectively  receive 
appeals  from  groups — and  they  are  won- 
derful people.  They  come  In  and  ask  for 
money  lor  health,  for  education,  for  help- 
ing ttie  handicapped,  for  great  programs. 
You  would  have  to  have  a  heart  of  stone 
not  to  appreciate  the  merit  in  them.  If 
we  are  going  to  fund  those  programs,  we 
should  pay  for  them  as  we  go. 

I  believe  that  in  all  these  areas  there  is 
waste,  and  there  should  be  priorities,  and 
we  should  restrain  our  instincts.  After 
all,  we  simply  cannot  meet  all  the  needs 
of  all  the  people  in  this  country. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Times  pointed  out  that  if 
we  provided  the  best  medical  care  for  all 
the  American  people,  of  a  kind,  say,  that 
the  British  Prime  Minister  has.  we  would 
have  a  doctor,  a  personal  physician,  for 
every  American.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
would  do  that.  We  would  have  to  have  a 
physician  for  the  physicians  who  in  turn 
were  the  physicians'  brothers. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have 
to  put  limits  on  what  we  can  do  It  is  nat- 
ursJ  that  we  should  want  to  do  all  we  can 
for  people,  but  we  simply  cannot  spend 
all  the  money  that  our  constituents  and 
others  so  appealingly  request. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  some 
groups  that  call  for  a  cutback — and  they 
are  very,  very  sincere  to  calling  for  those 
cutbacks — also  a-sk  for  funding  for  their 
own  special  interest. 

For  example,  recently  I  gave  a  Golden 
Fleece  to  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce for  funding  a  promotion  by  the 
limestone  industry  in  New  Bedford,  Ind., 
because  they  received  $200,000  to  help 
them  build  a  repUca  in  limestone  of  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  The  replica  was  800 
feet  long  made  of  limestone,  and  the 
taxpayers  of  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming 
had  to  pay  for  that. 

Of  course,  it  helped  the  limestone  in- 
dustry, perhaps.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce pushed  it.  But  how  in  the  world 
we  could  justify  that  kind  of  expenditure, 
why  a  carpenter  in  Wyoming  or  a  janitor 
in  Wisconsin  working  hard  and  earning 
their  tax  money  should  pay  for  a  lime- 
stone promotion  in  New  Bedford,  Ind.,  is 
absolutely  beyond  me. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  typical  but  there 
are  too  many  expenditures  of  that  kind. 
There  just  is  no  question  that  we  have 
to  hold  down  spending  and  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  require  that  when  we  spend 
money  we  raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it 
that  year  and,  therefore,  we  have  some 
kind  of  recognition  of  the  pain. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  of  course,  we 
are  going  to  keep  spending  more  and 
more.  It  is  always  easier  to  appease  our 
constituents  by  providing  the  spending 
tiiat  they  request.  It  is  natural,  it  is  pre- 
dictable, it  is  good  politics,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  it.  But  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion, none,  zero,  zip.  I  have  not  heard  one 
word  from  anybody  arguing  that  the 
economy  will  be  better  off  this  year  if 
we  do  not  balance  the  budget.  Everybody 
says  it  is  a  good  wav  to  fight  infiation, 
it  is  a  good  way  to  fight  high  interest 
rates.  If  it  is  a  good  way,  let  us  do  it. 
We  do  not  do  it  by  increasing  the  debt 
limit  as  we  have  been  asked,  from  ^985 
biUion  all  the  way  to  $1,079  trillion.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  is  why 
my  amendment  would  limit  that  increase 
to  $985  biUion. 

To  go  back  to  the  article  I  was  reading: 

When  It  came  down  to  the  actual  voting. 
Congress  always  raised  the  debt  celling 
enough  to  enable  the  government  to  meet 
Its  financial  obligations.  The  attendant  con- 
gressional debate  gave  members  so  Inclined 
an  excellent  opnortunlty  to  t^row  the  spot- 
light on  the  nubile  Indebtedness  and  govern- 
ment spending. 

I  ho"e  we  can  do  more  than  iust  throw 
a  spotlleht  on  it.  I  hooe  we  can  get  an 
amendment  of  the  kind  I  propose  or 
some  other  ammdment  that  will  limit 
the  debt  limit  to  some  figure  below  $1 
trillion. 

It  certa'nlv  will  serve  the  interests  of 
the  overwh-lmlng  maiority  of  the  Amer- 
ican peo'^le.  It  will  help  us  fight  infiation. 
It  will  help  us  put  a  limit  on  interest 
rates,  it  will  h°lp  us  get  a  credible  policy 
that  can  be  believed  and  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
legislatiMi  to  limit  Federal  expenditures 
for  the  past  and  the  present. 

The  CongresslMial  Reference  Service 
In  an  article  by  John  Fisk.  who  is  the 
analyst  in  Government  Finance.  Eco- 
nomic Division,  presented  a  very  helpful 
analysis  of  legislation  to  lim't  Federal 
expenditures  in  January  of  1979.  That  is 
only  2  years  ago.  and  while  it  is  not  im- 
mediately un  to  date  It  is  very,  verv  ger- 
mane, and  T  think  it  helps  us  imderstand 
the  situation. 

This  study  by  Mr.  Plsk  gives  a  picture 
of  a  history  of  legislation  proposing  a 


balanced  Federal  budget  through  the 
94th  Congress,  an  overview  of  legislation 
to  balance  the  budget  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  legislation  to  balance  the 
budget  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
and  legislation  to  balance  the  budget  in 
the  20th  century,  legislation  in  the  95th 
Congress  proposing  a  balanced  budget, 
and  a  history  of  legislation  linking  Fed- 
eral spending  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct through  the  94th  Congress — ^that  is 
interesting  legislation,  incidentally,  and 
legislation  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit. 

We  should  get  at  th's  in  every  way  we 
can,  and  one  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  limit 
the  portion  of  our  economy  that  we  al- 
locate to  Federal  spending  in  a  deliber- 
ate and  conscious  way,  and  then  work  on 
the  priorities  within  that  limitation. 

Finally  Tmitation  in  the  95th  Congress 
linking  Federal  spending  to  the  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  Fisk  points  out  that  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  was  rarely  a  contro- 
versial issue  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. During  that  period  two  factors 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  legislation  on 
that  subject.  First,  deficits  were  un- 
usual— Oh.  what  a  happy  time —  and 
they  were  unusual  except  in  times  of  war 
or  economic  distress. 

He  says  that  frequent  surpluses  were 
usually  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the 
occasional  deficits. 

Second,  he  said  that  most  prominent 
statesmen  and  economists  agreed  that 
the  budget  should  be  balanced  in  peace- 
time. This  general  consensus  of  opinion 
made  legislation  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  superfiuous. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
Some  people  will  say  that  is  kind  of  a 
mossback,  a  throwback  to  a  prior  period, 
that  is,  the  th  nking  in  the  18th  century 
and  the  17th  century. 

The  fact  is  we  hiui  a  coimtry  that  grew 
magnificently  during  that  period.  We 
had  a  very,  very  encouraging  growth  In 
almost  every  way.  Our  farm  economy 
improved,  our  manufacturing  economy, 
our  commerce  improved  greatly. 

These  were  the  years  when  we  built 
this  country,  and  this  country  became 
the  economic  envy  of  the  world,  and 
people  felt  that  our  streets  were  paved 
with  gold.  Those  were  the  times  when 
the  America  that  we  are  so  proud  of  now 
really  developed  its  strength,  and  it  de- 
veloped it  with'n  a  context  of  a  balanced 
budget.  They  did  not  need  excessive  or 
additional  Government  spending.  Tliey 
were  able  to  operate  with  the  Federal 
Government  playing  a  very,  very  modest 
part  in  the  economy,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment primarily  defending  th  s  coun- 
try, providing  some  very  limited  public 
works  and  Uving  for  most  of  this  period, 
as  I  understand  it,  on  customs  revenue. 

We  had  no  income  tax  except  during 
the  Civil  War  for  a  brief  period.  We  had 
no  income  tax  either  on  individual  or 
corporations,  and  the  revenues  therefore 
were  very  sUght.  I  thtok  as  recently  as 
1929  the  Federal  spending  was  only  3 
percent — think  of  that,  3  percent— of  the 
gross  national  product. 

By  1981  it  had  become  23  percent,  in 
other  words,  it  had  increased  as  a  per- 
cent—I am  not  talking  now  in  absolute 
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terms,  but  as  a  percent — of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  It  increased  sevenfold. 
What  a  colossal  chsmge. 

TO  continue,  speaking  of  legislation 
that  balanced  the  budget  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries: 

In  the  Ute  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centurlu,  customs  duties  were  ordinarily 
more  than  sufllcleDt  to  cover  the  minimal  ex- 
pendlttires  of  the  Federal  Government.  Dur- 
ing these  years  before  the  Civil  War,  deficits 
were  rare.  The  majority  of  the  deficits  which 
did  occur  were  attributable  to  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846  to  1848,  the 
recession  of  1837  to  1839,  and  the  recession 
of  1857  to  1868.  Excluding  these  years,  only 
•bout  ten  deficits  occurred  between  1789  snd 
tba  ClvU  War.> 

That  is  remarkable.  The  overwhelming 
mode  was  that  the  budget  was  balanced, 
and  we  ran  a  little  surplus  during  most 
of  our  early  history.  I  think  we  should 
dw^  on  that  and  think  about  it  when  we 
recognize  that  now  it  is  a  rare  year  in- 
deed that  we  can  manage  even  a  little 
tiny  surplus,  which  we  did,  of  course,  in 
1969,  and  the  only  year  in  the  last  20 
when  we  have  been  able  to  do  it.  Now  we 
just  take  a  huge  deflcit  in  stride  as  some- 
thing that  is  normal,  predictable,  expect- 
able. But.  brother,  it  is  getting  us  into  a 
very  serious  fix,  and  anybody  who  thinks 
that  is  not  relevant  to  the  terrific  inter- 
est rates  we  have  to  pay  and  it  is  not 
digging  us  into  an  inflation  situation  that 
is  going  to  be  very,  very  hard  to  over- 
come, it  seems  to  me,  simply  is  being  un- 
realistic. 

This  financial  abundance  precluded  con- 
gressional Interest  In  legislation  to  balance 
the  budget. 

General  agreement  on  the  desirability  of 
a  balanced  budget  also  contributed  to  a  lack 
of  congressional  Interest  In  legislation  to 
balance  the  budget.  Most  statesmen  publicly 
stated  that  outlays  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exceed  receipts;  some  even  argued  for  sur- 
pluses to  repay  the  national  debt.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  serving  as  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  suggested  In  1795  that  the  national 
debt  should  be  repaid  within  30  years. 

I  think  most  of  us  think  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  as  one  of  the  truly  great  states- 
men. I  think  we  would  not  be  abusing  the 
term  "genius"  If  we  applied  that  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  served  this  country  and 
left  it  with  some  of  its  greatest  legacies. 

Just  think  of  that,  Hamilton  said  the 
national  debt  should  be  repaid,  that  we 
should  wipe  out  the  national  debt,  within 
30  years. 

Later  administrations,  such  as  Jefferson. 
Monroe.  Adams.  Jackson,  and  Taylor,  agreed 
with  this  philosophy. 

Economists  such  as  John  Stuart 
Mill — what  a  great  economist  he  was. 
What  a  great  philosopher  John  Stuart 
Mill  was.  There  is  his  essay  on  liberty, 
probably  the  finest  expression  of  liberty, 
the  finest  essay  on  liberty,  that  has  ever 
been  penned,  and  he  was  a  passiwiate 
man. 

Economists  such  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
the  American,  John  McVlckar.  basically 
supported  this  opinion. >  The  common  nine- 
teenth century  practice  of  setting  aside 
money  In  a  sinking  fund  for  retirement  of 
the  national  debt  also  suggests  that  there 
was  little  controversy  over  this  Issue.  This 

>I«wls  H.  Klmmel.  Federal  Budget  and 
FUcal  PoUcy  1780-l»Se.  1958.  pp.  l-«). 


general  consensus  made  legislation  requir- 
ing a  balanced  budget  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  first  legislative  approaches  to 
a  balanced  budget  occurred  under  the  Grant 
administration  (1869-1877).  This  attempt 
o:curred  In  response  to  the  depression  of 
the  early  ISTO's.  In  1873  Rep.  Henry  L.  Dawes 
Introduced  a  resolution  requiring  a  reduc- 
tion In  estimated  expenditures  by  depart- 
mental heads  "to  the  end  that  all  possible 
effort  at  reduction  be  exhausted  before  new 
burdens  be  Impossd  upon  the  people."* 
Rep.  James  Garfield  offered  a  substitute 
resolution  "that  placed  directly  upon  Presi- 
dent Grant  the  responsibility  for  having 
estimates  revised."  *  The  House  of  Repre- 
MQitatlvea  adopted  the  OsrfieCd  substitute.* 
Coagresjionai  approval  of  legislation  man- 
dating lower  expenditure  estimates  In  1873 
can  be  attributed  to  the  adverse  financial 
conditions  of  the  times.  In  1873  and  1874, 
Federal  receipts  fell  off  markedly  and  budget 
surpluses  were  unusually  small.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  William  Richardson  recom- 
m-nded  "the  Greatest  ecomomy  In  appro- 
priAtksos  aixd  espeoxUtures  for  the  future."  > 

After  the  recovery  from  the  recession  of 
the  1870's,  deficits  were  not  troublesome 
until  1894.  In  fact,  the  administrations  of 
Chester  Arthur,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  found  surpluses  to  be  a 
problem. 

What  a  remarkable  situation  that 
would  be  today.  Imagine  to  have  sur- 
pluses that  were  a  problem.  What  a 
happy  problem. 

Grover  Cleveland  even  proposed  a  tax 
reduction  to  deal  with  this  "indefensible  ex- 
tortion" and  "culpable  betrayal  of  American 
falrnes3  and  Justice." ' 

We  had  a  similar  situation  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  in  1978.  The  Republican 
running  against  the  Democratic  incum- 
bent for  Governor  of  the  State  cam- 
paigned on  the  grounds  that  the  Demo- 
crats had  too  big  a  surplus,  that  they 
had  accumulated  an  embarriustng  sur- 
plus and  deprived  the  private  taxpayers 
of  funds  that  they  had  earned  and 
should  have. 

The  Republican  Governor  proposed  to 
put  into  effect  the  biggest  tax  reduction 
in  our  history.  He  was  elected  Governor 
and  defeated  the  incumbent  Democrat. 
That  seemed  to  be  the  proper  course  to 
follow  until  this  year. 

Now  we  find  that  the  State  is  in  dif- 
ficulties because  the  tax  cut  was  so 
severe  that  the  State  is  having  consid- 
erable difficulty  meeting  its  needs. 

At  any  rate,  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
like  the  Federal  Government  back  in 
the  1800's,  was  proceeding  in  the  happy 
assumption  that  surpluses  were  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  eliminated  by  reduc- 
ing taxes. 

C.  Legislation  to  balance  the  budget  in 
the  twentieth  century 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Federal  Government  experienced  a  series  of 
deficits  due  to  Increased  Federal  spending 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  public  works,  and  pension  bene- 
fits. Eleven  delclts  occurred  between  1894 
and   1912.   This  series  of  deficits  did   not 


'Louis     Fisher.      Presidential     Spending 
Power.  1975.  pp.  19-24. 
» Ibid. 
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•  V&.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Annual 
Report  on  the  State  of  the  Finances,  fiscal 
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result  In  the  pasMge  of  leglalatlon  to  baUnee 
•the  budget:  Instead,  Congress  nvpaoOiuA 
with  budgetary  and  financial  management 
reforms.  In  1893,  Congress  set  up  the  Dockery 
Commission  to  examine  financial  manage- 
ment practices.  In  1897,  the  Cockrell  Com- 
mittee was  set  up.  These  investigations  w«re 
followed  by  reforms  In  accoimting  and  the 
RTi-o-*ionment  system.  (The  apportionment 
system  la  the  process  in  which  monies  are 
Uw^iioUiea  oy  tat  unices  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  Federal  agencies  in  order  to  In- 
stire  effective  and  orderly  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds.)  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
set  up  the  Keep  Commission  in  1906,  and 
President  Taft  established  the  Commission 
on  Economy  and  Efficiency  In  1910.  These 
Commissions  studied  the  budget  process  and 
manatrement  practices  In  the  executly*  de- 
pwrtme&t.' 

Congress  responded  to  the  deficits  between 
1894  and  1912  with  one  act  that  attempted 
to  prevent  budget  deficits,  although  this  act 
did  not  specifically  require  a  balanced  budg- 
et. The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1909.  and  became  Pub- 
lic Law  60-328.  This  act  instructed  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  t^ie  President  to 
suggest  measures  to  reducs  expenditures  oc 
ral:e  revenues  if  a  deficit  appeared  probable. 
If  thl3  was  not  fearlble,  new  loans  or  taxea 
should  be  suggeatad. 

That  was  the  kind  of  a  suggestion  awl 
that  was  enacted  into  law  in  1909.  It 
became  public  law  in  that  year.  That  was 
certainly  a  clear  and  strong  move  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget. 

Though  this  act  did  not  require  a  bal- 
anced budget,  It  implied  that  an  attempt  to 
balance  the  budget  should  precede  the  Is- 
suance of  new  debt.  Ultimately,  the  act  was 
unsuccersful  in  achieving  th's  goal."  World 
War  I  soon  distracted  attention  away  from 
the  subject  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
as  Congress  chose  to  concentrate  on  the  war 
effort. 

After  World  War  I,  Congress  again  focused 
I'j  aVenMon  on  debt;  re*trement  and  on 
budgetary  rsform.  Ths  Vlcto-y  Itbsrtv  loan 
Act  of  1919  crea.*.ed  a  sinking  fimd  for  debt 
ro'lr?ment.  Between  1920  and  1930.  the  puto- 
''•^  debt  ou<--*andlng  was  reduced  by  $8.1 
Mlllon,  from  824.3  billion  to  $16.2  blUion.* 

So  it  was  reduced  by  a  full  one-third. 

In  1919,  an  important  budget  reform  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress;  however.  President 
Wilson  vetoed  the  bill.  In  1921,  Congress 
passed  and  President  Harding  signed  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  an  important 
milestone  in  budgetary  reform.  The  atten- 
tion paid  to  debt  retirement  and  budgetary 
reform  Just  after  World  War  I,  In  combina- 
tion with  the  absence  of  deficits  between 
1920  and  1930,  resulted  in  little  congres- 
sional interest  In  legislation  to  balance  the 
budget  during  the  1920's. 

Then  came,  of  course,  the  remarkable 
economic  experience  that  has  so  affected 
all  of  our  economic  policies  since  that 
time,  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930'8. 
Those  of  us  who  lived  through  that 
Great  Depression,  of  course,  will  never 
forget  it,  the  gallant  policies  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  highly  controversial  at  that 
time,  now  accepted  as  obviously  the  right 
course  but  then  bitterly  debated  and 
contested.  That  memory  of  a  country 

^For  a  discussion  at  these  Inveetleations 
and  reforms,  see:  Fisher,  op.  clt..  po.  37-31. 
*3eat»  Burkhead.  GovemnMnit  Budgeting. 
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that  went  through  the  worst  kind  of  de- 
pression, bankrupt  businesses,  pitiful 
farms,  where  farmers  had  no  equipment 
and  could  barely  afford  a  horse  to  pull 
their  plow,  homes  that  were  dilapidated 
and  falling  apart,  a  ragged  group  of  mil- 
lions of  wandering  and  homeless  people 
who  wandered  throughout  the  country. 
Obviously,  at  that  time  we  needed  a 
compassionate  and  concerned  Govern- 
ment that  could  put  people  to  work  even 
If  that  work  was  a  matter  of  strictly 
public  work. 

That  program  was  a  program,  Mr. 
President,  that  worked.  It  was  the  right 
program.  There  was  no  way  we  could 
fund  that  program  out  of  revenues.  Any 
attempt  to  increase  taxes  to  fund  the 
program  would  have  been  obviously  self- 
defeating. 

From  1930  to  1040  I  think  few  people 
appreciate  what  the  deficits  were.  They 
were  not  the  kind  of  deficits  as  today. 
They  were  |2  to  |4  billion  a  year.  That 
was  as  big  as  they  became.  The  worst 
depression  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, the  kind  of  tragic  heartbreaking 
situations  that  I  have  Just  described, 
had  deficits  still  at  a  level  of  |2  to  $4 
blUlcm. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  led  to 
large  uninterrupted  deficits  between  1931 
and  1940.  These  deficits  typically  ranged 
from  82  billion  to  84  billion.'  Both  Congress 
and  the  executive  struggled  to  achieve  im- 
provements In  economy  and  efficiency,  while 
growing  expenditures  occurred  for  recovery 
and  relief  programs.  These  expenditures 
prompted  debate  over  the  appropriate  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  fiscal  policy. 
By  the  middle  of  the  decade,  Congressmen 
were  introducing  legislation  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  1935.  Sen.  Millard  E.  Ty- 
dlngs  Introduced  a  resolution  prohibiting  ap- 
propriations from  exceeding  revenues  unless 
new  taxes  or  debt  were  authorized.  Any  debt 
incurred  would  have  to  be  Uquldated  within 
15  years.*  No  action  was  taken  on  this  resolu- 
tion. In  1937,  Sen.  Tydlngs  reintroduced  this 
resolution  as  SJ.  Res.  36.  Again,  Congress 
did  not  act  on  the  proposal.' 

Rep.  W.  D.  McFarlane  took  a  different  ap- 
proach to  balancing  the  budget.  On  March 
18,  1936,  Rep.  McFarlane  Introduced  H.R. 
11895.  This  resolutloii  would  have  given  the 
President  authority  to  change  tax  rates  In 
order  to  cover  any  proposed  deficit  In  his  an- 
nual budget.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  d'.d  not  act  on  the  blll.< 

Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  expressed  almost  con- 
tinual interest  In  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
budget,  though  no  legislation  specifically  re- 
quirinir  a  balanced  budget  was  passed  imtll 
the  95th  Congress. 

That,  of  course,  was  only  a  couple  of 
years  aeo: 

This  Interest  can  be  attributed  to  the  fre- 
quency of  budget  deficits  during  this  period. 
In  the  39  years  between  1940  and  1978.  31  def- 


>  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  op.  clt., 
p.  9. 

*J.  Wilner  Sundelson.  Budgetary  Methods 
in  National  and  State  Governments.  1938. 
pp.  414-415. 

•Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of 
Congress.  Dlpest  of  Public  Oeneral  Bills.  75th 
Conirress.  First  Session.  1937.  p.  97. 

♦John  B.  Braden.  L??lsia^lc«  to  Balance 
the  Budeet — Past  and  Present.  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  1975, 
p.  3. 


Iclti  oxvvmA.^  Congress  has  responded  to 
these  deficits  with  budgetary  reform  and 
with  legislation  to  limit  Federal  spending 

In  the  1940'8,  Sen.  Tydlngs  continued  to 
introduce  legislation  to  balance  the  budget. 
In  1943,  he  Introduced  S.J.  Res.  97,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  that  appro- 
priations not  exceed  receipts.  Rep.  Disney  in- 
troduced an  identical  bill  (HJ.  Res.  195>  in 
the  House.  Congress  did  not  act  on  either 
bill."  In  1947.  Sen.  Ty<»lng8  and  8;n  Bridges 
introduced  SJ.  Res.  61.  a  constitutional 
amendment  similar  to  the  earlier  proposal. 
This  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  fioor.  but 
received  no  further  consideration.' 

In  1949.  Congress  came  closer  to  rwisslnK 
a  resolution  telating  to  %  balanced  Federal 
budeet.  On  Sept.  23.  1949,  Sen.  McClellan— 

Who.  of  course,  later  became  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
was  from  Arkansas — 

introduced  SJ.  Res.  131.  This  resolution  re- 
quired the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  1951.  In  addition,  the  Pres- 
ident would  submit  a  second  budget  as  be 
saw  fit.  Congress  could  then  compare  the 
two  budgets  in  order  to  Identify  possible  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  revenue  Increases. 
Senators  McClellan.  Ferguson,  Byrd,  East- 
land, and  Stennis 

John  Stennis,  of  course,  is  still  in  the 
U.S.  Senate — 

offered  SJ.  Res.  131  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1689,  the  Executive  Pay  Raise  Act.  On 
Sept.  29,  1949,  the  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote;  however, 
this  propo-al  was  dropped  In  conference.* 

In  the  82d  Con<Tess.  the  Issue  of  an  al- 
ternative balanced  budget  was  again  oon- 
sldered  In  the  Senate.  The  Senate  romml^'ee 
on  Government  Operations  in  1952  reported 
favorably  S.  913.  a  bill  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  Committee  also 
approved  an  amendment  to  S.  913.  requir- 
ing the  submission  by  the  President  of  two 
budgets,  one  of  which  had  to  be  balanced. 
During  the  consideration  of  S.  913  on  the 
floor,  the  Senate  rejected  the  proposed 
amendment  requiring  an  alternative  bal- 
anced bud?e*.» 

Legislation  reouirlng  a  balanced  budget 
has  been  Introduced  In  every  Congress  since 
the  84th.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  pro- 
posals to  balance  the  budget,  most  recently 
In  the  94th  Congre<ss  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
S?na*9  CDtrTnt*ite3  on  **ie  Judl-'srv"  To  ou- 
knowledre.  none  of  these  bills  Introduced 
between  the  84th  and  94th  Congress  have  re- 
ceived serious  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
either  hotise. 

Instead,  Coneress  seems  to  have  concen- 
trated on  income  tax  surcharges,  expendi- 
ture ceilings,  public  debt  limit  leeisiatlon, 
and  budeetarv  reform.  Though  none  of  this 
legislation  specifically  required  a  balanced 
budget,   some   bills   and  amendments   were 

^  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  c^.  dt., 
pp.  9-12. 

•GeoTwo  B.  Galloway.  Reform  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  Legislative  Research  Service. 
Library  of  Congress.  AprU  1950.  pp  78-79. 

'Le"l=1s*lve  Refe'^n'*  Service.  Ilb-arv  of 
Congress.  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills.  80th 
Congress.  First  Session.  1947.  pp.  XV.  107. 

'  n  S.  Coneress.  Senate.  C3omml*-'e?  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Financial  Management 
in  the  Federal  Government,  v.  II.  (Commit- 
tee print  prepared  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office).  1971.  pp.  346-7. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  227. 

'"TTs.  Con''~?'.s.  Senft'e.  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv.  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  Balancing  the  Budeet.  Hear- 
ings. 94th  Congress,  1st  Session,  on  S.J.  Res. 
55  and  S  J.  Res.  93.  Sept.  23  and  Oct.  7,  1975. 


Intended  to  limit  Federal  expenditures. 
Other  legislation  established  a  balanced 
budget  as  a  goal,  without  specifically  reqtiir- 
Ing  that  outlays  not  exceed  receipts.  One 
example  of  the  latter  type  of  legislation  is 
H.R.  8363.  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
began  hearings  on  H.R.  8363  early  in  1963. 
This  tax  reduction  bill  was  intended  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  in  a  time  of  economic 
slack.  It  was  assumed  that  the  reduced  tax 
rates  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  tax  re- 
ceipts. In  the  House  pcwsed  version  of  H.R. 
8363,  section  one  of  the  act  declared  that 
increased  receipts  should  be  used  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  and  reduce  the  public  debt. 
In  addition,  the  act  stated: 

"...  To  further  the  objective  of  balanced 
budgets  In  the  near  future.  Congress  by  this 
action,  recognizes  the  Importance  of  taking 
all  reasonable  means  to  reetnOn  Government 
spending.  .  .  ." 

The  Senate  struck  this  provision  from  the 
bUl,  but  agreed  to  Its  reinsertion  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  On  Feb.  26.  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964.  maVlng  It  Public  Law  88-272." 

Other  legislation  t>etween  the  84th  and 
94th  Congress  was  Intended  to  limit  and 
control  Federal  spending,  without  resorting 
to  mandatory  balanced  budgets.  For  exam- 
ple, a  continuing  appropriation  bill  for  1968 
was  amended  in  conference  to  Include  ceU- 
Ings  on  Federal  spending.  The  act  stated: 

".  .  .  Federal  obligations  and  expendltiires 
in  controllable  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  should  be  reduced  by  no  less  than 
89,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,000.  respecUve- 
ly,  below  the  President's  budget  requests. . . ." 

In  addition,  the  act  provided  for  two  per- 
cent redactions  In  estimated  obligations  for 
personnel  costs,  and  ten  percent  reductions 
In  estimated  obligations  for  all  other  costs 
In  every  agency  and  department.  This  legis- 
lation was  signed  by  the  President  on  Dee. 
IJ    1  '67.  beoonvlne  Public  Law  90-218." 

m.  Legislation  in  the  95th  Congress  pro- 
posing a  balanced  budget: 

The  95th  Congress  chose  a  different  ap- 
proach to  limiting  Federal  spending.  It  was 
less  concerned  with  reforming  the  budget 
process  than  some  previous  Congresses,  and 
more  concerned  with  legislation  that  re- 
quired a  balanced  budget.  This  concern  can 
be  partiaUy  attributed  to  California's  Propo- 
sition 18. 

Proposition  13  we  all  vividly  remember; 
a  proposition  which,  as  we  all  recall,  was 
opposed  by  the  Governor  of  California, 
opposed  by  the  corporations  in  Califor- 
nia, opposed  by  the  radio  stat'ons  and 
newspapers  and  television  stations  over- 
whelmingly. It  was  opposed,  in  other 
words,  by  the  full  establishment  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  opposed  by  the  labor  un- 
ions, obviously,  opposed  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice workers  in  California.  Yet  it  passed 
and  it  passed  big.  It  passed  better  than 
two  to  one. 

Of  course,  the  purpose  of  proposition 
13  was  to  put  a  limit  on  local  spending 
and  on  local  taxes.  I  should  say  put  a 
limit  on  local  spending  but  put  a  limit 
on  local  taxes. 

That  shocked  the  country  awake,  I 
think,  to  the  fact  that  people  were  fed 
up  with  high  taxes  and  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending.  They  wamted  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  They  wanted  to  send  a 
message. 


'•■T"s.    Conore's.    Senate.    Committee    on 
Government  Operations,  op.  dt.,  pp.  4-6. 
•»  Ibid.,  W).  6-7. 
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And  to  spite  of  aU  the  pleas  of  aU  the 
top  offlclals  and  the  established  people 
to  bustaess  and  to  the  communications 
n  ..<!-.  'ort.h  t>i'»t  the"  should 

not  go  along  with  proposition  13,  they 

did. 

I  thtok  all  of  us  learned  that  there  was 
a  tremendous  support  to  the  country, 
not  just  on  the  part  of  a  few  conserva- 
tives but  on  the  part  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  Csdifomla, 
after  all,  is  a  typical  State,  has  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  whole 
coimtry  to  it.  There  was  great  support 
everywhere — blue  collar  workers.  Gov- 
ernment workers,  as  well  as  business 
people  and  retired  people,  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  more  conservative. 

I  think  there  is  no  ethnic  group — may- 
be there  is  an  ethnic  group;  I  do  not 
know.  But  there  is  no  economic  group 
that  did  not  apparently  support  prop- 
osition 13  or  something  similar  to  it. 
I  mean  no  economic  category.  People 
with  high  tocomes,  middle  tocomes,  low 
tocomes — they  all  agreed  that  taxes 
were  too  high. 

In  the  95th  CongrMs,  two  places  of  legis- 
lation with  provisions  relating  to  a  balanced 
budget  were  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
Into  law.  One  of  these  laws  was  P.L.  99-435 
(HJl.  9314),  authorizing  U.S.  participation 
In  the  supplementary  financing  facility  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  An 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  was  In- 
troduced on  July  31,  1978  by  Sen.  Harry  P. 
Byrd  which  stated:  Beginning  with  Fiscal 
Year  1981,  the  total  budget  outlays  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  ataall  not  exceed  Its 
receipts. 

I  remember  that  so  well,  Mr.  President. 
Harkt  Btro,  of  course,  is  still  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  a  highly  respected  Mem- 
ber. He  is  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, a  man  who  has  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  restraining  Federal  spending 
often  with  great  eloquence. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  that  Byrd 
amendment  by  an  overwhelming  58  to  28 
margm.  it  was  not  close — 58  to  28. 

By  that  vote  of  58  to  28,  we  declared, 
that  begtoning  with  fiscal  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  exceed  its  receipts. 

On  September  14,  1978,  the  House  agreed 
to  a  motion  to  Instruct  Its  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Byrd  amendment.  The  final  con- 
ference version  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  bin  Included  this  provision  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  1981. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  this  year. 

The  President  signed  that  bill  toto  law 
on  October  10,  1978. 

That  is  something  we  should  not  for- 
get. I  think  a  lot  of  people  do. 

The  law  requires  us  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  this  year.  I  think  many  people  do 
not  recognize  that  and,  as  I  say,  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  terrific  record  vote,  when 
we  consider  something  as  controversial 
as  this,  58  to  28.  It  was  not  close.  And 
the  House  of  Representatives  agreed  to 
instruct  its  conferees  to  accept  the 
amendment  which  is  an  unusual  kind  of 
an  action.  It  was  not  just  accepted  pas- 
sively to  the  conference.  The  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  whole  voted  on  it 
and  they  told  their  conferees,  "We  want 
you  to  accept  that  Byrd  amendment " 


We  should  balance  the  budget,  to  ef- 
fect, in  1981,  this  year  that  Is  about  to 
end. 

llutt  is  one  of  the  most  astonlshtog 
developments  in  the  years  I  have  been 
here  in  the  Senate.  All  of  us  are  elected 
certainly  to  obey  our  own  laws  that  we 
pass.  We  had  a  part  in  passtog  that 
legislation.  An  overwhelming  maiority 
of  Senators  voted  for  it.  The  House  of 
Representatives  accepted  It.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  it  toto  law.  It  did  not  mean 
a  thing.  It  did  not  mean  a  thing — 
astonishing. 

We  still  did  not  balance  the  budget, 
in  spite  of  the  clearest  ktod  of  deter- 
mination to  do  so. 

(Mr.  S'"ltifMS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  if  there  Is  any  stogie  action  by 
Congress  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
ktod  of  amendment  I  am  proposing  now 
is  necessary,  it  is  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pay  attention  to  its  own  actions  on  the 
Byrd  amendment.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion that  if  my  amendment  should  pctss 
and  we  shouM  restrain  the  tocrease  in 
the  debt  limit  at  $995  billion  we  would 
have  to  do  it.  On  that  issue  I  think  there 
is  no  question.  We  could  not  just  forget 
about  this  and  go  on  above  $1  trillion. 
That  would  be  very  clear.  That  would 
limit  it. 

As  that  article  I  read  earlier  tonight 
Indicated,  that  is  the  best  weapon  the 
Pre«!ident  of  the  United  States  has.  That 
article  that  I  referred  to  earlier  bv  Gor- 
don Tullock  said  debt  limitation,  the 
President's  imused  weapon,  that  is  the 
weapon  he  should  be  using.  If  we  rut 
that  weapon,  if  we  pass  that,  toM  the 
American  people  we  are  not  gotog  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  beyond  $995  billion, 
we  would  abide  bv  it.  It  would  work. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  borrow  that  monev.  There  Is  no 
question  we  would  have  to  cut  spending 
or  we  would  have  to  raise  taxes,  or  we 
would  have  to  do  both.  We  would  balance 
the  budget. 

So  I  am  talktog  not  lust  about  a  theory 
here  tonight.  I  am  talktog  about  the  one 
ktod  of  clear,  decisive  action  we  can  take 
that  will  give  us  a  balanced  budget  to 
1982. 

Really,  I  have  often  wondered  how  it 
could  be  that  we  could  pass  a  law  and  not 
abide  by  it.  I  am  one  of  those  who  sup- 
por**"*.  »re"'''pn'^  Rca-^.r  'n  his  decl"5'on 
to  fire  the  air  traffic  controllers.  He  did 
the  right  tiling.  It  was  a  tough  action, 
and  he  acted  with  decisiveness  and, 
tough  as  it  is  on  the  airline  todustry  and 
on  the  traveUng  public,  we  all  know  it 
was  right.  They  violated  a  law  and  they 
should  be  fired  because  they  did.  You 
know,  we  pass  a  law  ourselves,  and  we 
ignore  it.  It  is  exactly  what  we  have  done 
with  the  Byrd  law  that  was  tocorporated 
toto  the  law.  As  I  say  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  signed  by  the  President,  became  law, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  It  is  an  amaz- 
ing experience,  and  it  does  remforce  very 
strongly  the  desirability  of  putting  a  limit 
on  the  national  debt  at  below  $1  trillion, 
an  effective  limit. 


The  difficulty  is.  of  course,  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  not  self-enforctog. 
There  was  no  way  of  enforctog  that  pro- 
vision. It  was  there.  We  could  have  found 
a  way  of  enforcing  it.  We  did  not.  So  It 
did  not  work.  Hakrt  Btrd  deserves  the 
greatest  credit  for  havtog  proposed  that 
restriction,  fought  that  restriction 
through  the  Senate,  had  gotten  It 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  persuaded  the  President  to  sign  it 
toto  law.  But  it  was  not  enforcing. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  self-enforctog. 
It  would  work.  It  would  require  us  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  There  would  not  be  any 
question  about  it.  We  would  do  it.  We 
would  have  to  do  it.  We  would  be  limited 
to  the  borrowtog.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  be  limited.  If  he  exceeded 
that,  he  would  be  vl(^ttog  the  law. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  this  Is 
one  way  that  we  could  achieve  what  the 
Senate,  €is  I  say,  has  voted  by  a  2  to  1 
vote,  better  than  2  to  1  vote,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  agreed  to  to- 
struct  its  conferees  to  accept  that 
amendment.  Yet  we  did  not  balance  the 
budget  to  1981  as  the  Byrd  tunendment 
promised,  but  the  amendment  I  am  of- . 
fertog  here  would  achieve  that. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  biU  passed  by 
the  95th  Congress  with  the  provision 
relating  to  a  balanced  budget  was  the 
Pull  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  of  1978,  commonly  known  as  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill. 

Most  people  do  not  associate  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  with  a  balanced 
budget,  but  on  March  15,  1978,  Repre- 
sentative John  Ashbrook  offered  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  50  which  was  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill.  The  Ashbrook 
tunendment  would  not  require  a  balanced 
budget:  however,  it  would  have  estab- 
lished a  balanced  budget  by  1983  as  a 
goal  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition  the  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired the  matotenance  of  this  goal  after 
1983. 

Representative  Max  Baucus,  who  as 
we  all  know  is  now  a  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  BuTLiR  Derrick  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
to  the  form  of  a  substitute.  Their  amend- 
ment established  a  balanced  budget  as 
a  goal  of  the  Federal  Government  but 
set  no  target  date  for  this  goal. 

Representative  Ashbrook  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Baucus-Derrick 
amendment  relnserttog  toto  HH.  50  his 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1983. 

The  Ashbrook  amendment  to  the 
Baucus-Derrick  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  215  to  205.  Tbe 
Baucus-Derrick  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  411 
to  3. 

The  Ashbrook  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Baucus-Derrick  amendment  was 
accepted  by  voice  vote. 

As  a  result  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives sent  H.R.  50  to  the  Senate, 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978  contained  a  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget  with  no  particular 
target  date  for  achievmg  that  goal. 

That  was  a  nice  gesture  but  obviously 
it  did  not  mean  anythtog.  You  do  not 
put  a  target  date  on  your  goal  for  a  bal- 
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anced  budget  you  are  blowing  smoke. 
You  obviously  are  not  achieving  its  pur- 
pose. 

We  could  put  a  goal  for  a  balanced 
budget  on  this  resoluticm  that  is  before 
us.  We  did  not  specify  a  date,  it  would  not 
mean  anythtog.  We  could  balance  the 
budget  next  year  or  not  balance  it  next 
year.  We  could  balance  it  to  the  year 
2000  or  the  year  2050  or  never. 

We  just  have  it  as  a  goal  with  no  date. 
It  would  not  be  effective.  Then  they  go  on 
and  the  Senate  took  up  the  version  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  second  session.  Various  portions  of 
the  bill  were  amended  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  rematoed 
to  the  bill.  No  target  date  for  balancing 
the  budget  was  mcluded  to  HH.  SO  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  completed  action  on  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  on  October  13, 
1978,  agreetog  to  HJl.  50  by  a  vote  of 
70  to  19.  The  House  approved  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  HJl.  50  by  a  division 
vote  of  56  to  14. 

The  President  signed  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1978  on  October  27,  1978,  making  it  pub- 
lic law  at  that  time. 

8.  50,  the  origtoal  Senate  verslCHi  of 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978  never  received  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause the  House  version  was  accepted 
by  Congress.  Nevertheless,  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee  at  that  time,  con- 
sidered an  amendment,  amended  this 
version  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill. 

One  amendment  we  accepted  to  the 
Banktog  Committee  established  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  a  goal  of  the  Federal 
Government  without  a  target  date  for 
achievtog  that  goal. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  Banking 
Committee  was  similar  to  the  language 
to  HJi.  50  signed  toto  law. 

Bfr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  did  not  establish  a  date  and,  of 
course,  we  might  not  have  been  able  to 
do  that,  probably  would  not  have  been, 
but  we  should  have  made  the  attempt. 
Without  that,  of  course,  as  nice  as  it  is 
to  say  we  favor  a  balanced  budget,  it  is 
absolutely  meaningless  without  a  date. 

The  issue  of  a  balanced  budget  was 
also  considered  by  the  96th  Congress 
during  the  debate  of  the  tax  cut  bill.  On 
October  9,  1978,  Senator  Sam  Nukn  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  tax  cut  bill 
which  proposed  reductions  to  todividual 
tocome  tax  rates  during  the  period  1980 
to  1983,  but  I  remember  that  very  well. 
Those  reductions  would  only  go  toto  ef- 
fect if  Federal  spendtog  met  certato 
requirements. 

One  of  these  requirements  was  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1982,  a  budget  would  be 
balanced  only  if  the  outlays  in  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  did 
not  exceed  receipts  to  that  resolution. 

That  Nunn  proposal  now  that  I  think 
of  it  was  a  wise  and  ingenuous  sugges- 
tion. It  gave  a  real  tocentive  for  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  for  cutttog  spendtog. 

It  conditioned  tax  cuts  on  balanctog 
the  budget.  It  said  yes.  we  w*ll  cut  tP^es 
provided  we  balance  the  budget  after 


the  taxes  are  cut  and  that  will  permit 
a  balanced  budget. 

This  is  exactly  what  people  like  Dale 
BuKPERS,  Bill  Bradlbt,  Jim  Exon.  and 
others  to  the  Senate  have  been  con- 
tending for.  They  argue  that  we  should 
earn  the  tax  cut  by  balancing  the  budg- 
et, that  if  we  cut  spending  enough  to 
provide  room  for  a  tax  cut  we  earn  it. 
Then  we  have  a  right  to  the  tax  cut. 
But  until  we  do  and  unless  we  do  we 
are  kiddtog  ourselves. 

So  I  think  that  Senator  Ninnf  had  a 
very  togenious  idea  providtog  a  disci- 
pltoe,  a  carrot  that  would  persuade  us 
to  take  the  patoful  action  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

I  remember  supporttog  that  amend- 
ment with  very  considerable  enthusiasm. 

Now.  that  amendment,  tocidentally. 
the  budget  would  be  balanced  only  if 
outlays  to  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  did  not  exceed 
receipts  to  that  resolution. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  65  to  20.  It  was  a 
substantial  3  to  1  majority. 

So  the  overwhelmtog  majority  of  Sen- 
ators tocluding  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  voted  for  it. 

On  October  12,  1978,  the  House  agreed 
to  Instruct  its  conferees  to  accept  the  Nunn 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  268  to  135,  or  al- 
most exactly  two  to  one  However,  the  Nunn 
amendment  did  not  become  law.  It  is  very 
puzzling.  The  Senate  passed  it  by  three  to 
one,  the  House  passed  It  by  two  to  one, 
overwhelming  votes,  and  vet  It  ''H  r\'\*  be- 
come law.  The  conference  committee  dropped 
the  Nunn  amendment,  and  the  Uouoe  aiijl 
Senate  accepted  the  conference  committee's 
decision. 

During  the  course  of  the  9Stb  Congress, 
a  substantial  amount  of  other  legislation 
proposing  a  balanced  budget  was  intro- 
duced but  not  acted  upon. 

Let  me  go  back  just  a  mtoute  and 
consider  that.  Once  a«ato.  you  had  an 
excellent  amendment  voted  for  by  the 
House,  voted  for  by  the  Senate,  tocor- 
porated toto  the  bill  and  dropped  by  the 
conference  committee  in  this  case.  Of 
course,  you  cannot  do  anythtog  about 
that.  If  the  conference  committee  drops 
it,  you  can  defeat  the  conference  reiwrt, 
and  we  should  have. 

What  I  am  proposing,  however,  is  an 
amendment  that  would  limit  the  debt 
limit  to  only  $10  billion  above  what  it  is 
now,  keep  it  under  a  trillion  dollars,  and 
put  us,  to  effect,  on  a  cash  management 
basis  where  we  would  have  to  live  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  on  the  basis  of  pay 
as  you  go,  put  us  to  a  really  balanced 
budget  basis.  That  would  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted obviously  by  the  House  as  well  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  then  signed  by 
the  President. 

But  if  we  did  that,  unlike  the  Byrd 
amendment,  if  we  did  that,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  amendment  would  be 
effective,  because,  as  I  say,  it  is  self -en- 
forcing. 

During  the  course  of  the  95th  Congress,  a 
substantial  amount  of  other  legislation  pro- 
posing a  balanced  budget  was  Introduced, 
but  not  acted  upon.  Some  bills,  such  as 
H.J.  Bes.  56.  would  require  that  receipts  ex- 
ceed outlays  until  the  national  debt  was  re- 
paid. After  repavment  of  the  debt,  outlays 
could  not  exceed  receipts  except  in  times  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 


Other  bills,  such  as  BJ.  Bes.  41,  would 
prohibit  outlays  from  exceeding  receipts,  but 
would  not  require  repayment  of  the  national 
debt.  Other  proposal.!  would  prohibit  appro- 
pr^tions.  Inaiead  or  ouUays.  irom  exceeding 
receipts.  H  J.  Bes.  14  falls  into  that  category. 

The  issue  of  balancing  the  budget  also 
arose  in  response  to  petitions  by  State  legis- 
latures. At  least  twenty-two  States  have  for- 
mally requested  Congress  to  call  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  consider  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  Six  other  States  have  requested  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  oaiance  the  budget  and  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  States  for  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  messages  that  I  think  we 
could  possibly  tiave.  I  ttitok  members  oH 
the  State  legislature  have  the  same  abil- 
ity and  totelligence  as  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  the 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  but  I 
thtok  they  are  competent  people  and 
thoughtful  people.  They  know  that  a 
Constitutional  Convention  tias  all  ktods 
01  hazards.  And  yet  they  favored  calling 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  only  Ccmstitutional  Convention 
we  ever  had  tore  up  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  gave  us  an  entirely  new 
Constitution  and  new  Government.  It 
was  revolutionary.  That  is  our  precedent. 
If  we  have  another  Constitutional  Con- 
vention they  could  tear  up  the  Constitu- 
tion. Maybe  they  would  and  maybe  they 
would  not,  but  you  are  taktog  a  chance. 
They  could  tear  up  some  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. They  could  write  toto  the  Caa- 
stitution  any  kmd  of  amendments  they 
wished.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  could  do. 

And  the  precedent,  as  I  say,  is  just  as 
clear  as  crystal.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention could  very  easily  become  a  run- 
away convention.  It  could  act  exactly 
as  it  wishes  to  act.  And  yet,  22  States 
have  formally  requested  Congress  to  call 
a  Constitutional  Convention  to  consider 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget.  That  is  how  very, 
very  strong  this  sentiment  is.  Anybody 
who  thtoks  that  just  a  few  rightwing 
ideologues  are  the  only  ones  concerned 
about  balancing  the  budget  has  only  to 
recognize  the  terrific  steam  it  has  behtod 
it. 

And  of  course  the  State  legislatures 
would  be  the  ones  least  likely  to  support 
a  balanced  budget.  After  all,  the  State 
legislatures  have  benefited  enonnously 
by  Federal  revenue  sharing,  by  Federal 
grants  for  any  number  of  programs.  If 
we  balance  the  budget,  it  means  we  cut 
a  lot  of  those  programs.  We  would  have 
to,  if  we  balanced  the  budget  promptly. 

Of  course,  I  should  not  say  we  have 
to  because  we  might  very  well,  tostead  of 
cutttog  programs  benefiting  the  States, 
we  might  tocrease  taxes.  But  there  would 
be  a  tendency  for  us  to  do  that,  partic- 
ularly if  we  balanced  the  budget  as  a 
result  of  a  Constitutional  Convention 
dlled  bv  the  States  on  their  own  toitia- 
tive  and  taktog  it  away  from  the  usual 
traditional  method  of  havtog  the  Con- 
gress originate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Congress  would  still  have  the  ability 
f^  v,o'on»o  fh*»  bu''<'et.  I  do  not  care  how 
they  drafted  It.  they  could  balance  the 
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budget  any  way  they  wished.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  constitutional  convention 
writing  into  a  constitutional  protection 
for  revenue  sharing  or  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fund  any  particular 
program. 

The  whole  point  I  am  making  here  Is 
that  this  does  indicate  the  enormous 
depth  of  support  for  having  the  Federal 
Government  use  a  prudent  fiscal  policy 
of  the  kind  that  Senator  Douglas  and 
other  eminent  economists  have  called 
for. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  also  been  a 
history  of  legislation  linking  Federal 
spending  to  the  gross  national  product 
through  the  94th  Congress.  And  I  have 
favored  and  worked  on  legislation  to  do 
that. 

In  addition  to  being  concerned  about  a 
balanced  budget,  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  concerned  about  the  relative  size  of  the 
Federal  sector  In  our  economy.  Legislation 
Unking  Federal  spending  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  a  reflection  of  this  concern. 

As  I  pointed  out  tonight,  the  Federal 
Government  has  colossally  increased,  In 
relationship  to  the  economy — we  have 
had  a  growing  economy,  of  course, 
throughout  the  years.  But  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  far,  far  more 
rapidly  in  its  spending.  Whereas  in  1929 
Federal  spending  accounted  for  3  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  today 
it  accounts  for  23  percent,  almost  8  times 
as  much— an  8-fold  Increase  In  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  gross  national  product — 
infinitely  biKger  in  absolute  terms  be- 
cause the  GNP  has  grown  at  such  a  rapid 
rate. 

Some  legislation  linking  Federal 
spending  to  the  gross  national  product 
trying  to  control  it  and  limit  it  is  a  re- 
flection of  this  concern. 

We  go  back  quite  a  way  in  legislation 
to  limit  this.  In  fact,  it  begin  right  after 
World  War  n. 

The  national  income  accounts  measures 
measure  the  value  of  the  final  product  eco- 
nomic activity.  It  was  not  until  after  World 
War  II  that  these  measures  were  widely  used 
and  known.  To  our  knowledge,  the  first 
proposed  legislation  linking  Federal  spend- 
ing to  QNP  occurred  In  1952. 

On  May  16.  Senator  Robert  Taft,  who 
was  then— well  I  guess  he  was  the  candi- 
date for  President,  Republican  candi- 
date. He  was  defeated  by  President 
Eisenhower,  of  course,  in  the  convention. 
In  1952,  the  Republicans  elected  a  Re- 
publican Senate.  That  was  the  only 
other  time,  except  for  1980.  in  the  past  50 
years,  I  guess,  that  we  have  elected  a  Re- 
publican Senate.  But  Senator  Taft  then 
took  the  job  that  Senator  Baker  now  has 
as  majority  leader. 

In  1952  Senator  Taft  was  still  a  minor- 
ity Senator  but  an  extraordinarily  re- 
spected and  a  brilliant  man.  and  he  and 
Sam  Ferguson  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Re-^olution  155. 

This  constitutional  amendment  would 
have  prohibited  authorization  for  expendi- 
tures for  nonmlUtarv  purposes  in  excess  of 
6  percent  of  the  estimated  national  Income 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

That  would  have  been  far,  far  below 
the  level  of  spending  in  the  nonmilitary 
area  today. 


So  that  the  present  nonmilitary  level  is 
not  5  percent,  but  about  17  percent.  In 
other  words.  It  is  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  it  would  have  been  under  the 
Taft  limitation. 

On  the  House  side,  two  Identical  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  H.J.  Rea.  451  and 
458.  No  action  was  taken  on  any  of  those 
proposals. 

In  1953,  three  different  bills  Unking  Fed- 
eral spending  to  GNP  were  Introduced.  H.J. 
Res.  236  was  Introduced  on  April  2,  1953,  by 
Repres:ntatlve  Margaret  Church. 

Who  incidentally  came  from  Evanston, 
HI.,  and  was  a  Congresswoman  from  that 
district,  a  very  capable  Congresswoman. 
She  introduced  a  resolution  identical  to 
the  Taft  resolution  of  1952. 

Representative  Ralph  Owlnn  Introduced 
H.J.  Resolution  326,  a  resolution  to  prohibit 
Federal  Oovernment  competition  with  the 
private  sector.  That  resolution,  introduced 
on  August  3,  1953,  limited  Increases  In  the 
national  debt  and  expenditures  of  one-sev- 
enth of  the  national  personal  Income.  A  third 
resolution  was  Introduced  on  March  19,  1953. 
by  Representative  Richard  Poff.  That  consti- 
tutional amendment.  H.J.  Res.  217,  prohib- 
ited regulation  In  excesses  of  20  percent  of 
the  preceding  year's  national  Income.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  any  of  those  bills. 

In  1953,  the  novelty  of  this  approach  to 
limiting  Federal  expenditures  Is  suggested  by 
a  conversation  between  Rep.  Poff  and  Rep. 
Coudert  during  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations.  Rep. 
Po!T  was  discussing  his  resolution  linking 
Federal  spending  to  QNP: 

Mr.  Poff.  Of  course,  you  understand  when 
I  say  "total  national  income"  I  mean  the  to- 
tal national  Income  nationwide,  and  not  the 
tax  revenue. 

Mr.  CotJDEKT.  I  understand  that.  You  mean 
this  figure  they  call  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct? 
Mr.  PoFP.  That  Is  right. 
ThU  conversation  suggests  that  knowledge 
aboMt  the  national  Income  accounts  was  not 
widespread  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
probably  less  widespread  among  the  general 
public. 

Such  legislation  continued  to  be  intro- 
duced later  In  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  On 
April  23,  1956,  Rep.  Ralph  Owlnn  introduced 
H.J.  Res.  608.  This  constitutional  amendment 
would  have  prohibited  the  authorization  of 
expenditures  in  excess  of  receipts,  and  the 
authorization  of  expenditures  in  excess  of 
one-sixth  of  the  national  income.  As  with 
previous  bills  of  this  type,  no  action  was 
taken  by  Congress  on  this  proposal. 

During  the  years  from  1957  to  1972.  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  displayed  little  Interest 
In  legislation  linking  Federal  spending  to 
GNP.  In  the  93rd  Congress,  legislation  Unk- 
ing Federal  spending  to  GNP  was  again  in- 
troduced. On  Nov.  7,  1973.  Rep.  Jack  Kemp 
introduced  H  J.  Res.  816.  a  constitutional 
amendment  limiting  Federal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures to  a  certain  percentage  of  na- 
tional income.  The  percentage  applicable  In  a 
particular  year  would  be  determined  by  a 
mathematical  formula  involvlns;  previous 
years  receipts  and  GNP.  The  93rd  Congress 
did  not  act  on  Rep.  Kemp's  proposal. 

Legislation  Unking  Federal  spending  to 
GNP  was  also  Introduced  In  the  94th  Con- 
gress. On  Aug.  3.  1973,  Sen.  James  Buckley 
Introduced  S.  3784,  the  Economic  Recovery 
and  Sustained  Growth  Act.  In  the  House. 
Rep.  John  Ashbrook  introduced  H.R.  15672, 
an  identical  resolution. 

The  Economic  Recovery  and  Sustained 
Growth  Act  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Congressional  Budf?et  Act  to  limit  Federal 
spending.  Tn  addition,  the  bill  proposed 
modlflcatlons  of  tax  and  minimum  wa^e 
law.  If  this  bin  had  been  enacted,  the  growth 
of   outlays  and   new  budget   authority   ap- 


proved in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
.he  oudjet  would  have  been  restricted  to 
the  percentage  rate  of  Increase  anticipated 
in  the  next  year's  GNP.  The  9lth  Congress 
did  not  consider  the  Economic  Recovery  and 
Sustained  Growth  Act. 

Then  there  was  legislation  In  the  95th 
Congress  linking  Federal  spending  to  the 
gross  national  product. 

The  95th  Congress  demonstrated  Its  Inter- 
est in  legislation  Unking  Federal  spending 
to  GNP  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill  and  the  tax  cut  bill. 
An  eimendment  offered  by  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  to 
the  tax  cut  bUl  (PL.  96-600)  proposed  re- 
ductions In  Individual  income  tax  rates  U 
Federal  spending  met  certain  requirements. 

These  were  similar  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Nuim  amendment  I  discussed  earlier. 

One  of  the  requirements  was  a  reduction 
In  the  ratio  of  Federal  outlays  to  GNP.  Fed- 
eral outlays  could  not  exceed  21.0  percent  of 
GNP  In  fiscal  1980.  20.5  percent  in  fiscal 
1381— 

Incidentally,  this  year  it  is  23-plus 
percent  of  GNP,  which  would  have  meant 
that  the  Nunn  amendment  would  have 
prevented  the  tax  cut. 

A.  20.0  percent  In  fiscal  1982,  and  19.5  per- 
cent In  fiscal  1983. 

If  this  legislation  had  been  In  effect, 
the  tax  cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration would  have  fallen,  because 
there  is  no  question  that  the  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  exceed 
20  percent  in  1982  and  19.5  percent  in 
1983,  under  almost  any  assumptions  you 
want  to  make,  unless  we  had  extraordi- 
nary economic  growth  that  nobody,  in- 
cluding the  administration,  even  remote- 
ly expects. 

The  Nunn  amendment  was  not  Included 
In  the  final  version  of  the  tax  cut  bUl,  as 
explained  earlier  In  this  report. 

Congressional  concern  about  the  share  of 
QNP  accounted  for  by  Federal  spending  also 
surfaced  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill.  The  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  amended  S.  60.  the  original 
Senate  version  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill,  to  establish  as  a  goal  of  the  Federal 
Government  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  ratio 
of  Federal  outlays  to  GNP.  By  1981.  the  goal 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  to  re- 
duce Federal  outlays  to  not  more  than  21 
percent  of  GNP.  By  1983,  the  goal  would  be 
to  reduce  outlays  to  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  GNP.>  This  version  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  bill  was  never  considered  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  Instead,  the  House  and 
Senate  debated  and  passed  H.R.  50,  the  House 
version  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  reading  from  the 
study  made  by  John  Plsk  on  January  18, 
1979.  because  Mr.  Fisk  next  refers  to  my 
own  action.  He  says : 

On  Oct.  13.  1978.  Sen.  WUIIam  Proxmlre 
offered  an  amendment  to  H.R.  50  that  would 
have  established  as  a  goal  of  the  Federal 
Government  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  share 
of  GNP  accounted  for  by  Federal  outlays. 
The  poal  In  the  Proxmlre  amendment  was 
identical  to  the  goal  In  S.  50,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskle  offered  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
50  m  the  form  of  a  substitute  for  the  Prox- 
mlre amendment.  The  Muskle  amendment 
did  not  set  specific  numerical  goals  for  out- 

'U.S.  Congress.  P»»n»it.>».  Committee  on 
Humin  Resources  and  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.  Reoort  to 
accompany  S.  50.  1978.  Report  no.  96-1177. 
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lays  as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  Instead.  It  es- 
tablished as  a  goal  the  lowest  ratio  of  out- 
lays to  GNP  consistent  with  nitlonal  needs 
and  priorities.  The  Muskle  amendment  to 
the  Proxmlre  amendment  passed  66  to  34. 
The  Proxmlre  amendment  to  H.R.  60.  as 
amended  by  the  Muskle  amendment,  passed 
in  a  voice  vote. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  world  of  Ed  Mus- 
kle. I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any  Senator 
who  has  done  more  in  trying  to  hold 
down  spending  than  Ed  Muskie  did,  but 
I  disagree  with  how  he  amended  my 
amendment.  When  he  established  the 
lowest  ratio  of  outlays  to  GNP  consist- 
ent with  national  needs  and  priorities 
instead  of  a  goal  of  reducing,  as  my 
amendment  did,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  GNP,  he  made  it  mean- 
ingless. After  all,  "consistent  with  na- 
tional need  and  priorities'  does  not 
mean  anything.  You  can  have  it  consist- 
ent with  national  needs  and  priorities 
and  have  the  Federal  budget  have  40  per- 
cent, 50  percent,  or  80  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product — or  even  15  per- 
cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  de- 
clining proportion,  it  means  that  it 
should  be  smaller  each  year  than  the 
year  before,  and  that  is  very  clear. 

So,  much  as  I  admire  and  respect  Sen- 
ator Muskie,  I  believe  he  destroyed  the 
effectiveness  of  my  amendment: 

As  a  result,  when  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill  was  signed  by  the  President,  it  included 
as  a  goal  a  reduction  in  outlays  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  to  the  lowest  level  consistent 
with  national  needs.  It  did  not  include  spe- 
cific numerical  goals  for  the  ratio  of  outlays 
to  GNP. 

Other  bills  Unking  outlays  to  GNP  were  in- 
troduced In  the  95th  Congress,  but  not  acted 
upon.  For  example.  H.R.  9010  would  have 
amended  the  Congressional  Bud(;et  Act  of 
1974  to  limit  the  annual  Increase  in  outlays 
to  the  average  percentage  increase  In  GNP 
over  the  previous  three  calendar  years.  H.J. 
Res.  964  and  S.  706  are  examples  of  other 
bills  In  this  category  which  the  9&th  Congress 
did  not  consider. 

This  is  the  way  this  scholar,  John  Fisk, 
concludes  this  analysis.  He  says: 

The  95th  Cone'""3s  pa.sscd  le>;lslatlon  re- 
quiring a  balanced  Federal  budget  by  1981. 
It  also  established  as  a  goal  of  the  Federal 
Government — 

Incidentally,  that  Byrd  amendment, 
which  required  a  balanced  budget  by 
1981,  was  flatly  ignored.  We  now  have 
2  days  remaining  in  1981,  and  we 
all  know  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  colossal  budget  deficit,  maybe  $60 
billion:  and  the  flne  work  of  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  which  was  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  Senate,  accepted  bv  the 
House  and  signed  by  the  President,  has 
had  no  effect. 

This,  as  I  say,  indicates  how  important 
it  is  to  adorit  an  amendment  of  the  kind 
I  am  proposing  here,  which  would  be 
self-enforcing  and  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
increase  the  national  debt  and  to  borrow 
money  above  the  $995  billion  limit  which 
I  have  established. 

The  conclusion  goes  on : 

It  also  established  as  a  goal  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  the  lowest  ratio  of  outlays  to 
ONP  consistent  with  national  needs  and 
priorities. 


That  was  the  Muskie  amendment  to 
my  amendment  which,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
believe  means  anything. 

Interest  In  this  type  of  legislation  Is  not 
new,  but  the  9ath  Congress  seems  to  have 
been  more  active  in  this  area  than  many  pre- 
vious Congresses.  Historically,  congressional 
interest  in  this  topic  has  tended  to  vary  with 
the  surplus  or  deficit  position  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  with  the  prevailing  opinion  on 
fiscal  poUcy.  If  no  deficit  existed,  or  if  every- 
one agreed  on  the  need  for  a  deficit,  there 
would  be  little  interest  In  legislation  requir- 
ing a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  into  detail 
on  this  tonight  because  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  before  we  act  on 
the  resolution  before  us  that  increases  the 
debt  limit,  we  have  as  clear  as  possible 
an  tmderstanding  of  the  history  and  the 
signiflcance  of  what  we  are  doing. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  tonight,  this 
is  an  historic  occasion,  a  watershed.  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  the  future,  people  will 
look  back  on  1981,  among  other  things, 
as  the  first  year  when  we  exceeded  or 
authorized  the  Executive  to  exceed  a  $1 
trillion  debt  limit. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  our  country.  It 
means  bigger  Government  than  ever.  It 
means  a  more  burdensome  debt.  It  means 
higher  inflation.  It  means  higher  interest 
rates. 

I  think  we  should  not  take  this  step 
without  fully  understanding  what  we  are 
doing. 

As  I  say,  I  apologize  to  the  staff.  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair  and  his  predecessors  for 
keeping  them  up  to  this  very  late  hour, 
depriving  them  of  sleep.  I  realize  that 
they  are  making  a  real  sacrifice.  But  I 
think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  painstakingly  and  carefully  go 
through  this  history  I  am  going  through 
now  and  consider  fully  what  we  are  do- 
ing before  we  take  this  action. 

Of  course,  if  I  tried  to  speak  tomorrow 
on  this  I  would  be  jeopardizing  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation,  which  is  absolutely 
essential.  It  is  not  as  if  I  would  filibuster 
and  stop  it.  I  could,  maybe,  but  I  would 
never  do  that  becau'ie  it  would  be  grossly 
irresponsible.  It  would  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  would  have  to  close  down  the 
Government  because  we  would  not  revert 
to  the  present  debt  limit  but  we  would 
revert  to  a  $400  billion  debt  limit,  which 
would  mean  that  we  could  not  pay  a 
social  security  check,  we  could  not  func- 
tion, we  could  not  pay  any  salaries  of 
any  people  In  the  Senate,  the  staff;  we 
could  not  pay  any  of  the  people  in  the 
executive  branch;  we  could  not  meet  any 
contracts.  The  Federal  Government 
would  be  out  of  business.  We  could  not 
pay  our  military  forces  to  defend  us.  We 
could  not  pay  the  FBI.  So  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  act  on  this  budget 
resolution  before  Wednesday  night. 

If  I  spoke  on  Tuesday  night  under 
these  circumstances,  I  could  very  well 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  amendments  that  are  be- 
ing put  in,  and  I  might  even  jeopardize 
the  final  enactment  of  this  legislation 
so  It  could  be  sent  to  the  President  on 
Wednesday. 

After  all,  after  we  act  on  it,  the  House 
has  to  act  on  It,  the  conference  has  to 


act  on  it,  and  we  have  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report.  So  there  are  all  kinds  of 
intervening  steps.  Recognizing  that,  I 
felt  it  was  unfortunately  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  at  length,  and  obviously  it 
is  at  length.  I  have  now  been  speaking 
since  about  6:15,  I  think  it  was,  almost 
9  hours,  aa.  this  legislation.  As  I  say,  I 
recognize  the  really  difficult  burden  it  is 
on  the  remxrkably  flne  official  reporters 
of  debates  that  we  have  who  cover  this 
and  prepare  it  for  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  the  other  officials  of  the 
Senate  who  are  required  to  sit  through 
every  session  of  the  Senate  and  who  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  that  I  am 
referring  to  now,  the  national  debt  cell- 
ing, by  Marshall  Robinson  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
study  that  I  think  we  should  have 
clearly  in  mind  when  we  act  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  origins  of  the  debt  celling. 

The  statutory  Umlt  on  the  size  of  the 
federal  debt  Is  a  re.atlvely  new  development 
in  lederal  fiscal  aominisiration.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  little  about  it  except  that 
it  exists  and  seems  to  be  changed  rather 
olten.  it  has  been  described  as  the  hallmark 
of  fiscal  Integrity  and  the  last  hope  for  con- 
trolling lederal  spending.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
an  invitation  to  costly  and  misleading  fiscal 
maneuvers  and  a  dangerous  restraint  on  our 
capacity  to  meet  new  emergencies.  One  thing 
is  certain:  the  federal  debt  limit  today  is 
no  mere  appendage  to  fiscal  administration; 
it  has  become  a  major  inotrument  of  pubUc 
policy. 

We  should  be  aware  of  that  when  we 
act  on  this  measure.  It  has  become  a 
major  Instrument  of  pubUc  policy, 
according  to  the  Brookings  Institution. 

The  forerunner  of  the  present  statute  came 
about  in  a  casual  way.  in  1917,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
This  law  permitted  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
funds  "for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  to 
meet  expenditures,  authorized  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense  and  other  public 
purposes  authorized  by  law." '  To  sinjplify 
matters.  Congress  pulled  together  some  of  the 
unused  borrowing  authorizations  from  previ- 
ous acts  and  authorized  the  Treasury  to  is- 
sue bonds  "not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
$7,538,945,460."  The  same  act  also  authorized 
the  Treasury  to  issue  up  to  M  billion  of  cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness.  In  this  sensible 
effort  to  simplify  the  legal  authority  for  new 
Issues  of  federal  securities,  the  debt  ceiling 
had  Its  beginning. 

That  was  In  World  War  I,  toward  the 
beginning  of  our  involvement  in  World 
War  I. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  Congress  usually 
passed  a  new  law  every  time  the  Treasury 
needed  to  borrow  money.  These  laws  some- 
times set  forth  the  precise  terms  of  the  new 
debt  Issue,  but  often  they  gave  the  Treasury 
a  choice  among  several  specific  types  of  se- 
curities. In  this  way  Congress  kept  fairly 
close  control  over  the  amount  and  the  type 
of  debt  that  was  issued.  This  procedure 
changed  after  passage  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

As  World  War  I  deficits  continued.  Congress 
followed  the  simple  procedure  of  amending 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  whenever  new 
debt  authority  was  needed.  It  increased  the 
amount  of  the  securities  the  Treasury  was 
authorized    to    Issue    and    made    whatever 
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change*  were  deemed  necessary  In  interest 
rates  and  other  terms.  Thus,  the  authorl^^ed 
debt  gradually  grew  with  each  amendment. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  same  procedure 
was  continued  and  has  been  retained  to  this 
day.  The  debt  increases  resulting  from  the 
great  depression.  World  War  11.  the  Korean 
War.  and  later  events,  were  authorized  by 
amendments  to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
of  1917. 

This  "amendment"  procedure  has  resulted 
In  a  r  radual  shift  In  the  focus  of  the  Interest 
of  Congress  In  the  public  debt.  Now.  Instead 
of  deciding  what  the  specific  securities 
should  be.  Congress  decides  what  maximum 
amount  of  securities  may  be  outstanding. 
This  shift  in  focus  culminated  In  1941  when 
Concress  lumped  its  authorizations  for 
bonds,  certificates,  notes,  and  bills  into  one 
debt  figure,  ^n  that  year,  the  amendment  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  created  the  sort 
of  federal  debt  limit  that  we  are  using  to- 
dav — a  ceiling  on  the  total  outstanding 
debt.  The  only  essential  legal  change  that  has 
occurred  In  the  eighteen  years  since  1941  Is 
that  the  celline  has  been  raised  from  $86 
billion  to  $288  billion.^ 

Of  course,  this  BrookfriKs  studv  was 
made  a  few  vears  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  dTtes  from  Iflsg.  Conseouentl".  it  is  not 
up  to  date,  but  It  does  give  an  invaluable 
and  verv  useful  review  of  how  this  na- 
tional debt  ceiling  came  about. 

Lately  the  debt  ceillne  has  captured  the 
attention  of  legislators  and  loumallsts.  Ex- 
cept for  the  World  War  n  period,  when  the 
celling  was  inrreased  repeatedly,  the  public 
has  shown  little  interest  in  the  amount  of 
the  national  debt  Umlt. 

That  statement,  of  course,  goes  back 
to  1959  when  it  was  made.  At  the  present 
time  I  think  there  is  a  growing  concern 
about  the  national  debt,  receiving  over- 
whelming support  in  State  legislatures 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  limit 
spending  and  require  a  balanced  budget 
by  the  proposition  13  vote  in  California, 
by  the  general  taxpayer  revolt,  and  the 
concern  of  people  over  the  enormous  size 
of  our  Government. 

At  any  rate,  at  that  time  the  reason 
there  was  relatively  little  interest  by  the 
public  was  because  the  debt  was  sub- 
stantially below  the  legal  ceiling. 

The  reason  is  that  the  debt  was  substan- 
tially below  the  legal  celling.  Recently,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  an  imnortant  factor  in 
the  government's  finances  because  the  debt 
has  been  passing  against  the  celling. 

In  recent  years  federal  deficits  have  re- 
quired frequent  changes  in  the  legal  cell- 
ing: thus  it  has  formally  become  a  matter 
of  public  concern.  In  1954.  for  example,  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  of  about  $3.5  billion 
caused  more  attention  and  resistance  than 
the  $8  billion  increase  that  occurred  two 
years  earlier— and  one  reason  for  the  greater 
concern  in  1954  was  that  the  debt  celling 
had  to  be  raised,  whereas  earlier  the  larger 
debt  increase  was  still  within  the  limit. 

That  is  one  reason  for  the  greater 
concern. 

I  think  that  kind  of  analysis  back  in 
1959  indicates  how  far  we  have  come 
That  was  an  increase  of  $3.5  bilHon  that 
caused  increased  attention  and  resist- 
ance. 

That  is  a  fascinating  observation,  be- 
n-ilf^"^"^""^  ®-  '^^^  President  Elsenhon-e- 
blUlon-only  $5  billion  short  of  the  TCak 
esfabUshed  during  World  War  II.  S.e  ^e^ 
York  Times  (June  9.  1959).  p.  i. 


cause  today,  we  have  an  increase  of  $94 
bill.on  that  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove—$94  bilhon.  We  go  from  $985  bil- 
lion to  $1,079  trillion.  That  is  a  $95-bll- 
Lon  increase.  Not  S3.5  billion,  as  the  1954 
increase  was.  but  $94  billion.  That  is 
only  in  a  span  of  21  years  that  we  made 
that  much  of  a  change. 

I  want  to  stress  once  again  that  that 
$94  billion  Increase  is  a  1-year  increase. 
In  1  year.  1981  to  1982.  this  debt  limit 
would  push  us  up.  not  in  a  year  of  a 
war.  not  in  a  period  of  recession,  but  in 
a  period  of  reasonable  economic  activity. 
In  a  period  when  we  anticipate  we  will 
have  better  than  usual  growth  in  the 
economy,  in  a  year  in  which  we  shall 
have  fsdling  imemployment,  we  are  still 
called  upon  to  have  a  grossly  unbalanced 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  Brookings  study 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  legal  debt  celling  today  appears  to  be 
a  firmly  entrenched  part  of  the  federal  fiscal 
system.  It  has  become  a  ralljring  point  for 
those  hoping  to  restrain  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  the  Infiuence  of 
the  federal  government  over  the  private  af- 
fairs of  the  American  people.  It  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  law  of  the  land  that  expresses 
a  national  devotion  to  the  idea  of  thrift  and 
to  economical  management  of  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  government. 

Nevertheless  pressure  for  its  repeal,  or  at 
least  for  greater  head  room,  has  been  grow- 
ing. For  five  years  the  debt  hae  been  pushing 
against  the  ceUlng  with,  at  times,  embarrass- 
ing consequences  for  the  government. 

That  was  in  1959.  Now  we  can  say  for 
25  years. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  unpaid  claims 
have  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  Important 
governmental  programs  have  been  abruptly 
curtailed,  and  a  variety  of  expensive  means 
nas  been  used  to  bypass  the  llmiUtion.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  public  has  witnessed  the 
curious  paradox  of  Congress  refusing  to  per- 
mit the  government  to  obtain  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  the  program  that  Con- 
gress Itself  has  approved. 

Both  the  advocates  and  the  critics  of  a 
debt  celling  agree  that  the  Importance  of 
the  statute  Is  not  to  be  meas\ired  merely  by 
its  Impact  on  the  national  debt.  Yet.  the 
debt  is  what  the  statute  tries  to  control;  It 
is  the  specific  oblect  of  the  law.  Thus,  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  position  of  the  debt  In 
the  economy  be  explored  before  reviewing 
the  Issues  underlying  the  legal  debt  celling. 
A  number  of  things  need  to  be  known  about 
the  debt:  What  kinds  of  obligations  does  it 
include?  Who  holds  it?  What  does  It  cost  the 
government?  How  large  Is  it  and  why  has  it 
grown? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  questions  con- 
sidered a  Mttle  later. 

I  am  going  to  skip  part  of  this  because 
it  is  not  as  highly  pertinent  and  it  is  a 
dated  study.  As  I  say.  It  was  made  22 
years  ago.  But  there  is  one  section  of  this 
study  that  will  not  take  me  long  to  read 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  think  it  Is  a  section  that  we 
should  have  in  mind  as  we  vote  on  the 
debt  limit.  It  is  entitled  "The  Case  for 
the  Debt  Ceiling." 

Legal  limitations  on  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  brorow  have  been  common  In  this 
country.  For  example,  the  constitutions  of 
twenty  states  prohibit  all  borrowing,  with 
minor  exceptions,  and  In  only  eight  of  the 
states  is  the  borrowing  authority  broad 
enough  to  permit  the  legislature  to  author- 


ize new  debts  without  a  popular  referen- 
uum.* 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  Interesting 
comparison  between  the  restraint  shown 
by  our  State  governments  and  the  free 
and  easy  way  in  which  we  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  borrow.  This 
points  out  that  in  all  except  8  States— In 
other  words.  In  42  States  of  our  country- 
there  are  limitations  on  borrowing,  either 
a  flat  constitutional  limit,  as  there  is  In 
my  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  a  requirement 
that  if  the  State  borrows  money,  they 
have  to  go  to  the  people  and  get  a  popular 
referendum,  get  a  majority  of  the  people 
to  vote  for  a  bigger  debt  for  the  State.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
would  happen  in  this  country  if  we  re- 
quired our  people  as  a  whole  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
would  go  into  debt.  I  think  under  those 
circumstances,  we  would  have  a  pretty 
strong  discipline. 

We  undoubtedly  would  go  Into  debt 
under  those  circumstances  in  a  military 
emergency  or  we  would  go  into  debt  in  a 
financial  or  economic  depression.  But  I 
doubt  very  much  if  we  would  go  into 
debt — I  know  we  would  not  go  into  debt 
under  the  present  circumstances.  Any- 
body who  thinks  we  would  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  action  in  California  on 
proposition  13  and  in  so  many  other 
States  when  they  have  been  given  an  op- 
tion to  vote  on  whether  or  not  their  State 
should  increase  its  taxes  or  should  bor- 
row more  money. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  strongly  oppose  going  into  debt 
except  in  periods  of  some  kind  of  emer- 
gency. There  is  nobody— nobody— who 
says  that  we  will  be  in  an  emergency  in 
1982.  If  we  are,  then  we  can  change  the 
law.  We  are  full-time  legislators.  We  can 
act  in  24  hours  if  we  have  to. 

If  we  have  a  military  emergency  or  an 
economic  emergency  develops,  we  can 
act.  If  it  does  not  develop,  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  case — none — for  doing  what 
this  resolution  calls  upon  us  to  do,  which 
is  to  put  us  $94  billion  more  into  debt, 
or  at  least  to  allow  that  leeway  over  the 
next  year. 

state  debts  have  continued  to  grow,  but 
In  most  cases  the  voting  public  had  to  ex- 
press Its  approval  through  a  constitutional 
amendment  or  by  authorizing  borrowing  for 
a  sp?ciflc  purpose. 

State  and  local  debt  restrictions  are  usually 
Justified  on  the  grounds  of  protecting  tax- 
payers from  the  necessity  of  paying  larger 
sums  for  debt  service,  and  of  protecting  the 
solvency  of  the  borrowing  government.  In 
many  cases,  these  objectives  stem  from  un- 
happy experiences  to  the  past.  In  the  course 
of  American  development  there  have  been 
more  than  a  few  occasions  when  State  and 
local  debt  has  been  allowed  to  Increase  In 
anticipation  of  the  growth  of  a  particular 
area.  Taxpayers  subsequently  had  to  bear  a 
heavier  birden  when  the  rate  of  growth  fell 
short  of  expectations.  There  have  also  been 
periods  when  State  or  local  government  in- 
come has  shrunk  below  the  level  needed  to 
service   the   outstanding   debt,   forcing    the 

^Ses  B.  U  Ra*chford.  "State  and  Local 
Pebt  Limitations."  Proceedinps  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Annual  Conference  on  Taxation  of  the 
National  Tax  Association  (1959).  pp.  215-29; 
also  by  the  same  author.  American  State 
Debts  ( 1941 ).  Chaps.  IS  and  17. 
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government  to  default  on  Its  obligations.  The 
existing  State  and  local  constitutional  and 
statutory  barriers  to  new  debt  accumulation 
oft;n  have  their  roots  in  one  or  more  such 
bitter  episodes. 

Further  reason  for  the  adoption  of  debt 
limits  Is  what  might  be  called  the  "debt- 
phobia"  of  the  American  people:  that  is.  their 
Ill-defined  but  pervasive  fear  of  debt  and. 
especially,  of  government  debt.  Some  of  this 
fear  can  be  explained  by  personal  experience 
with  insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  but  actually 
It  goes  much  deeper.  Debt  is  viewed  as  a 
claim  against  an  uncertain  future,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  thrift,  as  a  restraint 
on  financial  freedom,  as  a  means  of  Increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  government,  and  of 
concealing  the  financial  cost  of  unwise  or 
wasteful  expenditures. 

Well.  now.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  wonder 
about  that  kind  of  analysis.  As  I  say,  it  is 
perfectly  proper,  necessary,  desirable 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  go  into 
debt  in  a  military  or  economic  emer- 
gency. It  i.i  certainly  imderstandable  if 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  go  into 
debt  in  a  serious  recession.  But  there  is 
no  case  at  all  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  debt  when  we  have  the 
kind  of  economic  situation  we  have  today 
and  when  we  have  the  kind  of  economic 
situation  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  economists  contend  we  will  have 
in  1982. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  debt  phobia.  We 
have  a  credit  country,  with  a  credit 
economy.  Any  notion  that  the  American 
people  have  a  debt  phobia  ignores  the 
fact  that  70  percent  of  our  people — 70 
percent,  Mr.  President,  more  than  two- 
thirds — own  their  own  homes.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  had  to  bor- 
row very  heavily  to  buy  their  homes.  How 
many  people  can  buy  a  home  with  cash, 
with  a  downpayment  that  covers  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost?  Almost  none.  People  are 
willing  to  go  into  debt.  They  have  ex- 
perience with  debt. 

We  have  a  credit  card  economy  now. 
We  have  the  fact  that  three-quarters  of 
the  people  who  buy  cars — and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  own  a 
car  or  have  owned  a  car — have  to  bor- 
row to  buy  the  car.  Almost  no'iody  pays 
cash.  As  I  say,  only  one-quarter  of  the 
people  pay  cash  for  their  cars.  So  people 
do  not  have  a  debt  phobia. 

I  have  had  some  friends,  people  I  ad- 
mire and  like  very  much,  who  had  a 
kind  of  reverse  debt  phobia.  They  could 
not  wait  to  charge  everything  on  a 
charge  account,  to  the  consternation  of 
their  relatives,  who  had  to  assume  the 
cost  when  they  did  it. 

I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
very  healthy,  wholesome,  and  desirable 
opposition  to  acquiring  debt  when  it  is 
unnecessary,  to  using  up  your  credit, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  emergency 
situations,  so  that  you  are  constantly 
going  into  debt. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  debt  phobia  when 
you  take  a  position  that  I  am  taking 
here  tonight,  that  we  should  balance  the 
budget  under  circumstances  such  as  we 
face  now,  and  that  we  should  not  have 
had  19  of  the  last  20  years  with  a  deficit 
every  single  one  of  those  19  years — a  tiny 
surplus  only  in  1969,  and  a  deficit  in 
every  other  year. 

Some  years  were  years  of  great  pros- 
perity. In  1968,  we  had  a  deficit  of  $26 
billion,  a  huge  deficit  at  that  time.  Un- 


employment was  3  percent.  No  wonder 
we  started  the  terrific  increase  in  infla- 
tion. We  had  had  inflation  since  1939. 
We  enormously  fed  that  inflation,  be- 
cause we  borrowed  at  that  absolutely 
unjustiflable  rate  in  1968. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  debt  phobia,  it  is 
a  matter  of  commonsense.  It  is  a  matter 
of  following  the  arguments  of  distin- 
guished economists  like  Paul  Douglas 
and  others,  who  have  warned  us  that 
going  into  debt  under  circumstances  like 
the  present  is  a  derelection. 

Furthermore,  the  article  goes  on  to 
say: 

A  focal  point  for  discussions  of  the  federal 
debt  ceiling  In  recent  years  has  been  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Its  hearings  and  the  public  papers  of 
some  of  Its  members  provide  the  basic  docu- 
mentation of  the  case  for  the  federal  debt 
ceUlng.  Through  them  we  may  Identify  the 
principal  Issues  stressed  by  the  supporters  of 
the  debt  ceiling.  As  shown  below  the  sup- 
porters of  the  debt  celling  view  It  as  a  use- 
ful. If  not  indispensable,  device  of  federal 
fiscal  administration. 

Perhaps  the  leading  advocate  of  a  rig- 
orous Federal  debt  celling  is  the  man  who 
was  at  the  time  of  this  writing  the 
father  of  the  present  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, then  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Sr. 
Senator  Byrd  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  had  been  in  the  Senate 
for  2  years  when  this  article  was  written. 
He  said : 

Perhaps  the  leading  advocate  of  a  rigor- 
ous federal  debt  ceiling  Is  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee,  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byrd.  His  views  provide  the 
most  effective  and  infiuential  statement  of 
the  present-day  rationale  for  the  debt  celling. 
Many  others,  individuals  and  organizations, 
have  at  one  time  or  another  endorsed  most 
of  the  affirmative  arguments,  but  few  have 
stated  them  with  such  clarity,  consistency, 
and  vigor. 

The  supporters  of  a  rigorous  federal  debt 
celllns;  stress  two  slf;nlflcant  Issues:  that  the 
debt  celling  Is  an  important  weapon  by  which 
Congress  can  restrain  government  spending: 
and.  that  the  celling  is  needed  to  restrain 
the  growth  of  the  natlcnal  debt,  which  la 
considered  to  be  dangerously  high  today. 

That  was  1959  when  the  national  debt, 
of  course,  was  a  great  deal  less  than  it  is 
now. 

I  will  put  that  figure  in  the  Record  in  a 
few  minutes. 

But  the  debt,  of  course,  enormously  In- 
creased in  the  1970's  when,  as  I  pointed 
out  several  times,  we  had  in  those  10 
short  years  the  .seven  highest  peacetime 
deceits  we  ever  had  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

These  Issues  are  essentially  nonooUtlcal; 
that  Is.  they  neither  support  nor  attack  the 
program  of  one  political  party  or  the  other. 
They  reflect  the  views  of  at  least  part  of  what 
Is  called  "the  economy-bloc"  among  political 
leaders  and  the  public.  They  are  also  consist- 
ent with  the  poDUlar  opinion  that  govern- 
ment debt  Is  socially  harmful. 

Supporters  of  a  federal  debt  celling  argue 
that  federal  spending  has  already  become  ex- 
cessive and  that  taxation  has  reached  a  point 
which  endangers  the  prospects  for  continued 
economic  growth  of  the  nation. 

That  argument,  to  depart  from  the  text 
here  a  minute,  did  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  force  in  1959.  but  I  think  anyone  who 
looks  at  what  Federal  spending  has  done 
in  the  last  22  years  since  1959  must  rec- 


ognize that  that  argument  should  have  a 
lot  of  force  because  we  fantastically  In- 
creased our  level  of  spending  since  1959. 
In  1959  the  Federal  budget  was  some- 
thing like  $75  or  $80  billion.  It  was  well 
below  $100  billion.  It  did  not  go  over  that 
until  1961.  The  Federal  budget  did  not 
exceed  $700  billion  imtil  this  year. 

Spending  now  is  seven  times  higher 
than  it  was  at  the  time  this  article  was 
written. 

In  1959  at  the  time  this  article  was 
written  the  outlays  were  $92  billion  which 
is.  of  course,  about  one-seventh,  as  I  said, 
of  what  they  are  today.  The  deficit  then 
was  $12.9  billion.  It  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest deficits  we  had,  but  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  era  of  continuous  colossal  defi- 
cits that  we  have  had  in  the  last  20  years, 
almost  dating  since  that  1959  period. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  federal  budget  haa 
reached  a  level  that  exceeds  our  long-nm 
taxable  capacity.  Thus,  control  of  federal 
:ipendlng  is  as  Important  If  not  the  only  hope 
for  fiscal  improvement.  Excessive  spending 
Is  the  evil,  and  Con.4ress  must  do  everything 
In  its  power  to  check  It. 

Advocates  of  a  acbt  ceiling  maintain  that 
Congress  has  lost  some  of  its  power  to  con- 
trol government  spending.  Therefore  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  for  Congress  to 
eliminate  wasteful  and  nonessential  outlays. 
This  loss  of  fiscal  control  is  thought  to  stem 
from  three  conditions. 

First,  Inadequate  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  economy  In  government,  and.  perhaps  a 
lack  of  determination  and  courage  by  con- 
gressmen themselves.  Senator  Byrd  describes 
the  situation  as  follows: 

In  politics,  one  tries  to  please  everybody, 
and  votes  can  be  lost  by  courage.  Our  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  hold  some 
men  who  never  In  their  legislative  lives  have 
cast  one  vote  for  economy.  They  have  built 
public  careers  on  spending  and  more  spend- 
ing. (Parenthetically,  they  like  to  be  out  of 
town  on  the  day  the  tax  bills  are  mailed.) 
To  displease  a  group  by  cutting  an  appropri- 
ation Is  to  these  men  a  torture  like  being 
dragged  through  a  keyhole. 

Second.  Congress  has  yielded  legal  control 
over  various  types  of  federal  spending  to  the 
administration.  Annual  control  over  expendi- 
tures is  looked  upon  as  practically  impos- 
sible. Appropriations  carried  over  from  year 
to  year  permit  departments  to  spend  freely. 
The  carry-over  problem  is  described  in  this 
way: 

Under  present  legislative  procedure  cm  ap- 
propriation bills.  Congress  exercises  relatively 
little  control  over  annual  expenditures.  It 
acts  only  on  new  appropriations,  a  large  part 
of  which  are  for  expenditure  In  future  years. 
It  neither  considers  nor  controls  coming  year 
expenditures  from  huge  balances  remaining 
in  prior  appropriations.  Using  the  situation 
for  fiscal  year  1958,  which  begins  July  1.  as  an 
example:  Federal  agencies  will  start  the  year 
with  $70  billion  of  unexpended  balances  in 
old  appropriations  and  other  expenditure 
authorizations  remaining  available  for  ex- 
penditure. .  .  . 

Mind  you.  that  was  23  years  ago.  Now 
the  unexpended  balances  are  probably 
several  hundred  billion  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  $70  billion  In  unex- 
pended balances,  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests $73.3  billion  In  new  appropriations. 

Now.  of  course,  the  President  requests 
about  10  times  that  much. 

If  the  full  amount  of  new  funds  should 
be  appropriated,  total  funds  available  for 
expenditure  would  exceed  $143  billion,  exclu- 
sive of  hi'ge  sums  in  trust  funds  outside 
the  budget,  such  as  the  n~w  one  for  high- 
ways. ...  In  general,  there  Is  no  effective 
faculty  under  present  legisUtive  procedure 
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on  »pproprlatton  bills  to  exercise  full  and 
direct  annual  expenditure  control. 

Congressional  control  over  spending  la 
especially  weakened.  It  la  held,  by  giving  fed- 
eral agencies  the  authority  to  soend  what  are 
called  "public  debt  receipts."  The  effect  on 
expenditure  control  has  been  described  by 
Professor  Lutz  as  follows: 

Under  this  arrangement  an  ag«ncy  or  a 
prozram  Is  authorized  to  finance  Itself  by 
borrowlne.  sometimes  from  the  public  but 
more  commonly  from  the  Treasury,  with  the 
result  that  the  regular  anoroprla'lon  ptKjess 
Is  bvpassed.  The  practice  la  growing  to  Insert 
such  authorl?atlon^  In  the  substantive  legis- 
lation which  establl<->es  the  procnm.  There- 
bv  money  can  b*  obtaln<?d  from  the  Treasury 
without  reference  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees. 

Third,  control  over  anendlnir  Is  v><»mpered 
by  the  sheer  size  of  the  federal  budget. 

That  Is  when  the  Federal  budget  was. 
as  I  say,  about  one-seventh  of  the  present 
size.  So,  if  they  had  di£9culty  controlling 
it  then,  we  have  seven  times  as  much 
difficulty  c(»itroIling  it  right  now. 

In  describing  the  problem.  Senator  Byrd 
stated: 

".  .  .  once  the  President's  budget  Is  sub- 
mitted In  January.  Congress  never  again  sees 
It  as  a  whole  until  after  the  appropriations 
are  enacted.  The  flrst  thing  Congress  does 
Is  to  split  the  appropriation  requests  of  the 
Preald?nt  Into  a  dozen  or  more  bills.  Then 
It  proceeds  to  consider  them  separatelv  over 
a  period  of  six  months  or  more.  .  .  .  There 
Is  never  an  opportunity  in  Conrre<«.  in  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  bills,  to  con<!lder  them 
In  terms  of  annual  expenditures  In  view  of 
estimated  revenues." 

Now  we  have  done  something  a^ont 
that.  In  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1975 
we  do  now  have  a  Budget  Committee  and 
a  reconciliation  program,  and  so  forth, 
that  is  a  great  improvement,  and  we  have 
had  some  outstanding  Senators  like  Sen- 
ator Muskie.  Senator  Eellmon,  Senator 
HoLLiNGs,  and  Senator  Domenici  who 
have  done  remarkably  fine  Jobs  In  im- 
proving that  process. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of 
the  fine  outstanding  brilliant  men  who 
have  served  and  served  so  well  in  a  tough, 
difficult  position  because  they  have  to 
deny  spending,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
thev  have  done  their  very  best  year  after 
year  after  year  that  spending  has  in- 
creased enormously  since,  and  I  must 
confess  increased  more  since  we  had  the 
Budget  Act  than  it  did  before. 

Hard  as  these  men  worked,  we  still 
come  in  with  a  budget  reform  or  budget 
reconciliation  measures  that  are  way, 
way  out  of  balance. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  voted  for  that 
measure  when  it  was  before  the  Senate 
was  because  I  feH  it  would  give  us  a 
tighter  control  over  snendinp-  ar-ri  nut  us 
in  a  position  to  do  what  Paul  Douglas 
called  on  us  to  do  under  present  circum- 
stances, balance  the  budget.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  did  not  do  that.  Certainlv  it  is 
no  derogation  of  the  outstanding  Sena- 
tors who  have  done  so  well  and  I  dread 
to  think  what  the  spending  would  have 
been  if  we  had  not  had  people  like  noM- 
ENici.  Muskie.  HoLLiNcs,  and  Bellmon 
working  so  hard. 

But  we  have  to  recoimlze  that  it  was 
not  enough.  We  need  more  and  the  more 
we  need  is  what  I  am  trylni?  to  rropo.se 
tonlRht  wh'ch  is  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  limit  bill  which  would  provide  that 
the  limit  would  be  below  $l  trillion,  will 


not  exceed  $1  trillion,  and  that  we  will 
use  that  kind  of  magic  number,  that 
threshold,  as  a  way  of  trying  to  leverage 
Congress  to  limit  spending. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  supporters  of  the  public  debt  ceUlng. 
then,  see  the  problem  as  follows:  Federal 
spending  must  be  controlled  If  we  are  ever  to 
get  relief  from  today's  high  taxes.  However, 
the  temper  of  many  congressmen  and  the 
sheer  size  of  federal  operations  make  It  diffi- 
cult to  push  economy  measures  through.  To 
make  matters  worse,  our  appropriation 
processes  have  lumed  much  of  the  control 
of  public  spending  over  to  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government.  A  debt  celling  is  looked  upon  as 
the  only  remaining  hope.  In  the  words  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 
"Tho  only  legal  restraint  on  the  expenditure 
of  this  huge  sum  will  be  the  celling  that  now 
exists  on  the  public  debt." 

Now  the  issue  is  not  high  taxes.  The 
administration  and  we  in  Congress  have 
done  something  about  that.  We  have  cut 
taxes  very  sharply.  We  indexed  taxes  so 
that  cut  is  not  just  for  3  years  but  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

Of  course,  it  is  what  that  tax  cut  with 
a  spending  cut  that  is  clearly  inadequate 
has  done  to  interest  rates  because  it 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
borrowing  huge  sums  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  at  least 
the  investors  are  convinced  that  we  will 
continue  to  borrow  those  huge  sums 
through  deficits  and  drive  interest  rates 
through  the  roof.  It  is  not  taxes  that  are 
going  to  be  quite  as  high  because  the  ad- 
ministration to  its  great  credit  has  re- 
duced taxes.  Now  it  is  interest  rates 
which  are  having  a  cruel  effect  on  small 
businesses,  farmers,  homebuilders  and 
home  buyers,  and  that  is  the  price  we  are 
paying  for  this  excessive  spending  be- 
cause we  have  not  done  the  job  we 
should  do.  at  least  done  enough  job  we 
should  do  to  bring  it  under  control. 

The  process  of  expenditure  control  was 
illustrated  as  follows: 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  President  re- 
quested the  Congress  to  Increase  the  debt 
bin  from  $275  billion  to  $295  billion. 

I  am  talking  in  1959  terms.  Now,  of 
course,  the  debt  limit,  as  I  say,  is  just 
about  a  trillion  dollars. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  President  re- 
quested Congress  to  Increase  the  debt  limit 
from  $275  billion  to  $290  billion.  A  bill  mak- 
ing this  Increase  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  administration  spokesmen  who  said 
unless  the  debt  limit  were  raised  by  $15  bil- 
lion at  that  time  the  government  would  be 
unable  to  pay  Its  bills  and  a  panic  would 
result. 

After  full  deliberation,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 11  to  4,  refused  to  report  the  $290 
billion  debt  limit  bill.  What  happened?  The 
heavens  did  not  fall;  panic  did  not  occur. 
The  administration  reduced  its  spending 
and  stayed  within  the  statutory  debt  limit. 

Now,  there  is  the  point.  After  full 
deliberations,  the  Finance  Committee 
voted  to  refuse  to  report  the  increase  in 
the  debt  limit.  That  was  only  a  $15  bil- 
lion increase,  far  less  than  we  are  being 
asked  to  report.  And  they  said  that  they 
would  not  increase  it.  They  were  told  un- 
less the  Congress  can  increase  the  debt 
limit,  the  Government  would  be  unable 
to  pay  its  bills  and  a  panic  would  result. 

What  happened?  The  administration 


refused  to  spend  and  stayed  within  the 
statutory  debt  limit. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  just  flatly 
reduce  the  debt  limit.  If  that  is  all  we 
had  to  do  and  a  majority  of  us  do  that 
and  the  House  agrees  with  us,  it  will 
mean  that  the  Government  cannot  pos- 
sibly meet  its  obligations  because  then 
the  temporary  debt  limit  has  expired  and 
will  expire  <m  October  1,  will  expire 
Wednesday  nltfht.  And  then  we  move  into 
a  $400  billion  limitation,  which,  of  course, 
is  far,  far.  far  below  what  we  need  for 
the  operations  of  our  Government.  And 
we  would,  no  question  about  it,  be  unable 
to  meet  our  payments.  Government  work- 
ers would  go  without  being  paid. 

My  smiendment  corrects  that,  however. 
It  provides  that  the  debt  limit  will  not  be 
at  $400  billion  but  at  $995  billion,  $10 
billion  above,  but  only  $10  billion  above 
the  present  limit.  Therefore,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  we  would  be  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  cash  basis,  which  is  exactly 
where  we  ought  to  be. 
This  article  points  out  that: 
In  this  way  Congress  can  compensate  for 
the  fact  that  It  fears  that  It  will  be  unable 
to  con:rol  federal  spending. 

Influential  members  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  have  also  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  debt  celling.  For  example.  Mr.  Per- 
clval  F.  Brundage.  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  advanced  similar 
views. 

And  I  will  get  to  that  in  just  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  a  tight  debt 
limit  Is  a  deterrent  to  unnecessary  spending 
or  not? 

Mr.  Brundage  was  then  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He  had  a  similar 
job  to  the  job  that  Mr.  Stockman  has 
today.  He  had  it  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Brundage  said: 

I  think  it  is,  yes. 

The  CMAOtMAN.  You  approve  of  it7 

Mr.  BRt^N^ACE.  I  don't  mind  spying  that 
a  debt  limit,  I  think,  is  a  good  thing. 

The  Chahiman.  There  Is  not  much  reason 
to  have  a  debt  limit  unless  It  la  right.  Tou 
think  It  la  a  deterrent  to  luinecessary 
spending? 

Mr.  BauNOAGE.  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  depart 
from  this  line  for  a  minute  to  go  back 
a  little  further.  I  have  gone  back  to 
1959  and  these  things  happen  so  fast 
that  even  something  that  occurred  2,500 
years  ago  seems  a  little  quaint  and  out 
of  date.  But  I  would  like  to  quote  now 
from  Pericles,  Pericles  who  was  so  elo- 
quent and  who  spoke  some  2,500  years 
ago.  Here  is  what  Pericles  said  about 
public  spending: 

When  the  oracles,  who  sided  with  Thu- 
cydldes  and  his  party,  were  at  one  time 
crying  out.  as  their  custom  was,  against 
Pe-'"l»s.  as  one  w>io  s"ii<'nder"d  »wav  t^e 
public  money,  and  made  havoc  of  the  state 
revenues,  he  rose  In  the  open  assembly  and 
put  the  question  to  the  people,  whether 
they  thought  that  he  had  laid  out  much: 
and  they  saying.  "Too  much  a  great  deal," 
"Then,"  said  he.  "since  It  Is  so.  let  the  cost 
not  go  to  your  account,  but  to  mine;  and 
let  the  inscription  upon  the  buildings  stand 
In  my  name."  When  they  heard  him  say 
thus,  whether  It  were  out  of  a  surprise  to 
see  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  or  out  of 
emulation  of  the  glory  of  the  works,  they 
cried  aloud,  bidding  him  to  spend  on.  and 
lav  out  what  he  thought  fit  from  the  public 
purae.  and  to  q>are  no  cost,  till  all  were 
finished. 
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Well,  as  the  article  points  out: 
Nowadays,  the  scope  of  government  and 
the  scale  of  spending  has  so  far  surpassed 
mere  human  dimension  that  only  inatliu- 
tlonal  artlflce  and  constitutional  remedies 
measure  up  to  the  size  of  the  task. 

But  that  is  fascinating,  that  back  in 
Pericles'  time  Pericles  pointed  out  that 
when  you  point  out  to  people  that  you 
put  their  names  on  the  buildings,  that 
they  would  get  the  public  credit  for  it, 
they  ssdd,  "Go  ahead  and  spend  it."  You 
always  have  that  cry  for  more  spending, 
which  reminds  me  of  that  old  saying: 
"The  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same." 

In  addition  to  forcing  the  Executive 
Branch  to  find  places  to  cut  out  some  spend- 
ing for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated 
by  Congress,  the  debt  limit  also  serves  as  a 
psychological  barrier  to  enlarged  expendi- 
tures. Indeed,  its  role  as  a  "red  light"  against 
further  spending  is  often  regarded  as  Its 
primary  function.  For  example,  in  arguing 
against  a  proposed  mandatory  reduction  in 
the  legal  debt  ceiling.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Oeorge  M.  Humphrey  stated : 

Now.  that  is.  perhaps  a  little  inconsistent 
with  my  feeling  that  the  present  debt  ceil- 
ing is  a  proper  thing  to  have,  and  I  have 
fought  to  hold  to  the  present  debt  ceiling 
because  I  think  the  re5..ralnt  the  pressnt 
debt  ceiling  gives  to  the  Executive,  to  the 
Congress,  to  everyone  concerned  is  a  whole- 
some thing  to  have,  and  I  think  It  is  like 
breaking  through  a  sound  barrier:  there  is 
an  explosion  when  you  go  through  It,  and 
there  ought  to  be  one. 

It  has  weight  with  public  ser  '.Iment.  and 
I  think  It  is  a  deterrent  to  s|>ending  over 
and  above  that  amount.  So,  I  am  in  favor  of 
it. 

Faith  in  the  power  of  the  debt  celling  to 
control  excessive  spending  Is  the  core  of 
Its  rationale.  Starting  with  this  belief,  the 
supporters  of  a  debt  celling  offer  further 
arguments  to  support  their  case.  They  argue 
that  the  federal  debt  is  already  dangerously 
high  and  any  future  Increases  will  be  harm- 
ful to  the  American  people. 

On  several  occabluns.  Senator  Byrd  has 
stressed  this  point,  employing  the  following 
Arguments : 

The  debt  Is  too  high  relative  to  other  eco- 
nomic magnitudes: 

It  Is  large  In  relation  to  the  financial  p<->sl- 
tion  of  the  average  family : 

Since  this  debt  Is  your  debt,  yo'.ir  por'.ion 
of  It  may  well  be  around  $8,700  for  a 
family  of  five. 

Now,  that  was  in  1955.  Of  course,  since 
then,  as  I  say,  the  debt  has  enormously 
increased.  So  for  a  family  of  five,  it  would 
be  several  times  that. 

It  is  large  in  relation  to  the  assessed  value 
of  our  tangible  wealth: 

Today  the  dlrsct  debt  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  $280  billion.  Our  debt  Is  equiv- 
alent to  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  land, 
all  the  buildings,  all  the  mines,  all  the 
machinery,  all  the  livestock — everything  of 
tangible  value  in  the  United  States. 

The  debt  is  costly  to  the  American  people: 

At  present  rates,  on  the  Federal  debt  at  Us 
present  level,  lnt?rest  on  it  in  the  nerct  2" 
years  will  cost  taxpayers  upwards  of  $150 
billion.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  now,  we  know  it  will  cost 
the  American  people  $100  billion.  That 
was  the  expectation,  as  Senator  Exon 
said  earlier  tonight,  in  1913.  next  year. 
$100  bi'l'on.  Tn  1  year,  it  will  cost  com- 
parable to  what  thev  thou^^t  it  would 
cost  for  20  years.  20  years  ago. 
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Today,  the  interest  on  the  Feleral  debi 
ta'.ies  more  than  10  percent  of  oar  total  itiX- 
eral  tax  revenue. 

Nov^?,  Of  course,  it  is  taking  a  much, 
much  higher  proport-on  of  that.  With- 
out the  present  cost  of  ths  debt  our 
annual  tax  bill  could  be  reduced  10  per- 
cent across  the  board.  Well,  without  our 
present  b.U  the  annual  tax  revenue  could 
be  reduced  substantially  and  we  coald 
still  balance  the  budget  if  we  did  not 
have  service  on  the  national  debt. 

So  for  a  family  of  five  now — I  want  to 
correct  that  figure  I  gave  recently  that 
it  is  $8,700— for  a  family  of  five  now  the 
debt  is  close  to  $25,000.  That  is  the  na- 
tional debt.  So  your  section  of  the  debt, 
if  you  are  a  family  of  five,  is  equivalent 
to  more  than  the  average  family  in  this 
country  earns  because  the  average  fam- 
ily in  this  country  has  an  Income  of  less 
than,  substantially  less  than.  $25,000. 

Furthercnore,  the  debt  is  a  threat  to 
our  national  solvency  and  to  our  free- 
dom, according  to  this  analysis.  They 
say: 

Public  debt  is  not  like  private  debt.  If  pri- 
vate debt  is  not  paid  off  it  can  be  ended  by 
liquidation.  But  If  public  debt  is  not  paid 
off  by  taxes,  the  liquidation  takes  the  form 
of  disastrous  inflation  or  national  repudia- 
tion. 

We.  as  this  article  points  out.  are 
reaching  the  limit. 

Mr.  President.  George  K.  Brite  and 
Jeffrey  A.  Harbaugh  have  made  a  very 
fine  economic  analysis  of  the  public  debt 
limit  legislation,  and  they  have  made  not 
onlv  a  history  of  it,  they  made  some  very 
helpful  arguments  both  for  it  and 
against  it. 

They  pont  out  that  for  the  first  128 
years  of  our  national  existence  there 
was  no  statutory  debt  limit  as  such  on 
the  amount  of  Federal  securities  that 
could  be  outstanding,  lliere  was,  how- 
ever, statutory  authorization  for  such 
issue  of  securities.  Statutory  limitation 
in  the  amount  of  debt  outstanding  was 
started  in  1917  when  really  large-scale 
borrowing  became  necessary  in  World 
War  I.  They  say  that  borrowing  since 
the  flrst  limitation  was  established  has 
increased  the  debt  by  more  than  $525 
billion,  and  that  was  in  1975.  Since  then, 
of  course,  it  has  doubled,  which  was  then 
almost  180  times  its  pre- 191 7  amount. 
Now  you  could  say  it  is  350  times  its  pre- 
1917  amount.  Think  of  that,  350  times 
tlie  debt  in  1916. 

Many  upward  adjustments  of  the  debt 
limit  have  been  made  to  accommodate  or  to 
control  the  World  War  II  and  postwar  fi- 
nancing of  the  Federal  Government. 

Since  1954  "to  raise  or  not  to  raise"  the 
public  debt  limit  has  become  an  almost  an- 
nually reciirring  debate  confronting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  This  ques- 
tion has  generated  much  discussion  each 
time  it  has  come  up  for  consideration.  Yet 
In  the  end.  increases  In  the  debt  limit  have 
always  been  approved,  for  Congres  realizes 
that  failure  to  do  so  would  inhibit  the  func- 
tioning and  undermine  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Is  there  justifi- 
cation for  a  national  debt  limit?  Should  the 
Congress  establish  a  permanent  debt  limit 
and  refuse  to  adjust  it  upward  except  in  case 
of  a  national  emergency?  What  would  hap- 
pen if  Congress  simply  refused  to  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  on  the  Federal  debt?  Does  the 


debt  celling  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
level  of  the  public  debt?  Is  the  raising  of  the 
debt  celling  a  cause  of  an  increase  in  the 
national  deot  or  rather  is  it  the  effect  of  an 
increase?  Does  the  manner  In  which  increas- 
ing the  celling  is  considered— not  until  the 
increase  is  necessary  for  continued  function- 
ing of  the  government — provide  any  oppor- 
tunity lor  a  careful  conslaeration  of  the  debt 
ana  its  proposed  ceiling?  Do  the  circum- 
stances permit  any  outcome  but  an  approval 
u>  lite  i:,..ie..se.'  buuie  peop.e  nu.e  ictu.ea  the 
public  debt  limit  a  hallmark  of  fiscal  integ- 
rity tnd  the  last  hope  for  control  of  Federal 
expenditures.  Others  have  gone  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  and  have  auboed  it  an  Invita- 
tion to  costly  and  misleading  fiscal  maneu- 
vers, borne  contend  that  it  is  ineffectual  as  an 
actual  limitation  and  only  serves  to  create 
inefficiency  in  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional  debt. 

Others,  including  the  fascinating  arti- 
cle that  I  keep  returning  to  because  I 
think  it  is  such  a  remarkable  article  by 
Gordon  Tullock,  call  it  the  President's 
unused  weapon,  and  they  call  it  the 
strongest  single  budget-cutting  weapon 
in  their  hands,  and  it  is.  It  can  be  the 
strongest  budget-cutting  weapon  in  our 
hands  if  we  will  use  it. 

After  all,  there  is  no  question  that  if 
we  used  this  it  could  fiatly  limit  our 
spending  or  require  Congress,  if  It  is  go- 
ing to  spend  money,  to  pay  for  it,  to  rise 
up  and  take  the  unpopular  action  of  rais- 
ing taxes  to  pay  for  it.  So  that  it  is  an 
effective  and  not  ineffectual  limitation. 

As  I  pointed  out  tonight,  we  had  an 
action  3  years  ago  by  Harry  Byrd,  ap- 
proved 2  to  1  by  the  Senate,  accepted 
by  the  House,  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  man- 
dating a  balanced  budget  in  1081.  What 
happened?  Well,  we  had  a  deficit  this 
year  in  1981,  and  1981  will  be  over  in  2 
days,  about  48  hours  from  now,  and  when 
it  is  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  fat 
deficit.  That  deficit  will  be  illegal  because 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  with  no  ifs,  ands,  and  buts, 
approved  2  to  1,  as  I  say,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, accepted  by  the  House,  incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, says  that  the  budget  will  be  bal- 
anced and  outlays  in  1981  cannot  exceed 
revenues. 

But  they  do  by  a  very  large  margin,  so 
that  even  though  we  mandated  a  bal- 
anced budget  it  did  not  work  because  it 
was  not  self -enforcing.  What  I  am  pro- 
posing here  tonight  is  se'f-enforcing.  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  debt  limit 
shall  not  exceed  $995  billion,  shall  not 
exceed  that  figure  of  $1  trillion,  and  that 
is  it.  If  we  pass  that  amendment,  and  if 
it  becomes  law — and  I  4hink  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  administration  could 
have  a  change  of  heart  and  sign  it — then 
there  wou'd  be  no  question  but  that  the 
President  would  not  have  any  troub'e  at 
all  because  Congress  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  had  no  choice  except  to 
live  within  it.  and  we  would  have  to  cut 
spending,  we  would  have  to  increase 
tixes.  we  would  have  to  do  one  or  the 
other  or  both  to  balance  the  budget 
forthwith.      

<Mr.  SCHMITT  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  article  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  implementation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  may  alter  the  function  and  method  of 
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considering  debt  limit  legislation.  But  this 
leglsUtlon  is  currently  In  the  midst  of  being 
implemented,  and  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  direction  that  events  will  follow.  We  will 
briefly  discuss  this  later  in  the  paper.  What- 
ever the  result,  however,  it  seems  nearly  cer- 
tain that  the  public  debt  limit  will  continue 
to  be  an  Issue  before  Congress. 

Well,  that  was  before  we  acted  on  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Imijoundment 
Control  Act.  As  I  commented  earlier  to- 
night, of  course  we  did  pass  it.  It  was  a 
good  and  helpful  act,  and  we  have  had 
some  superlative  Senators  In  both  par- 
ties serving  on  that  committee  and  pro- 
viding leadership  for  that  committee.  It 
has  been  a  very  useful  initiative,  but  it 
has  not  stopped  the  enormous  increase 
in  spending,  the  huge  deficits  that  have 
had  a  devastating  impact  on  interest 
rates. 

It  just  has  not  done  the  job.  We  need 
more.  We  have  an  instrument  here,  a 
strong  and  effective  instrument,  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget,  and  we  ought 
to  use  it. 

This  article  goes  on  to  say: 

II.  Deflnltlon  and  History  of  Public  Debt 
Umit 

The  public  debt  limit  is  a  statutory  celling 
or  maximum  limit  established  by  legislation 
on  the  total  amount  of  Federal  Government 
securities  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  The  Constitution  grants  to  the 
Congress  the  authority  to  control  Federal 
Indebtedness,  to  appropriate  monies  and  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  revenues.  It  pro- 
vides that: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  lay  and 
collect  Taxes,  Duties.  Imposts,  and  Excises, 
to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

"To  lx)rrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States:  .  . 

(Article  1.  Section  8) 

"No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law:  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all 
public  Money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
time. . . ." 

(Article  I.  Section  9) 

Prior  to  World  War  I.  the  Congress  took  an 
active  role  In  the  management  of  the  public 
debt  by  establishing  the  Interest  rates  to  be 
paid  and  specifying  the  type  and  often  the 
maturity  dates  of  Federal  Qovernment  secu- 
rities to  be  Issued.  However,  due  to  the  large- 
scale  financing  required  for  VS.  wartime 
preparations  and  the  increasingly  complex 
financial  structure  of  the  economy  and.  in 
general,  to  simplify  matters.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  of  1917. 
This  was  the  original  legislative  base  of  our 
present  debt  limit  statute.  This  law  pulled 
together  some  of  the  unused  borrowing  au- 
thorities from  previous  acts  and  authorized 
the  Treasury  to  Issue  bonds  "not  exceeding 
In  the  aggregate  »7.538,946.460.'-  In  addition. 
Congress  authorized  the  Treasury  to  Issue 
certlflcates  of  Indebtedness  up  to  the  amount 
of  94  billion  at  any  one  time. 

During  World  War  I,  as  government  ex- 
penditures exceeded  government  revenues 
and  substantial  deficits  were  Incurred,  the 
Congress  followed  the  simple  procedure  of 
amending  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act 
whenever  new  debt  authority  was  needed. 
This  authorized  the  Treasi-ry  to  issue  what- 
ever securities  were  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  finance  the  war  effort. 
Through  this  means,  the  authorized  debt 
limit  Increased  with  each  amendment  and 
the  debt  of  the  United  States  Government 
grew  to  S26.9  billion  before  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  This  amendment  procedure  has  been 
followed  ever  since. 

However,  until  1941  the  Congress  author- 


1M<1  a  public  debt  limit  in  various  amounu 
specified  for  bonda.  for  bills,  certlflcates. 
notes,  etc.  On  February  19.  1941.  the  public 
debt  limit  authority  waa  consolidated  in  one 
total  figure  for  all  types  of  government  se- 
curities outstanding.  This  was  set  at  $65  bil- 
lion. That  has  been  the  procedure  followed 
since — to  place  a  celing  on  all  securities  that 
may  be  ouUtandlng  at  any  given  time.  The 
public  debt  limit  was  raised  to  t300  billion 
on  April  3.  1945. 

Of  course  we  were  spending  a  colossal 
amount  and  running  up  huge  deficits 
because  we  had  to  prosecute  the  biggest 
war  of  our  history. 

On  June  28.  1948.  It  waa  decreased  to  t37S 
bilUon.  This  was  considered  a  permanent 
debt  celling.  However,  six  upward  adjust- 
ments have  been  mads  to  the  permanent  debt 
limit  which  now  stands  at  #400  billion. 

Earlier  this  evening  Senator  Exon  and 
I  discussed  that  permanent  debt  limit 
and  its  significance.  I  think  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  still  do  not  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  permanent  debt  limit 
is  not  $985  billion.  That  is  the  temporary 
debt  limit.  The  permanent  debt  limit  is 
only  $400  billion.  In  the  event  the  Con- 
gress should  fail  to  pass  the  debt  limit 
we  revert  not  to  the  present  temporary 
debt  limit;  we  go  all  the  way  down  to 
$400  billion,  less  than  half  of  the  present 
debt  limit. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that,  with  the  greatest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Presi- 
den,  the  Cabinet,  the  Congress  cooper- 
ating fully — there  is  no  way,  under  those 
circumstances,  we  can  keep  the  Govern- 
ment operating.  We  could  not  pay  our 
social  security  checks.  We  could  not  pay 
the  people  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  We  could  not  meet  our  contracts. 
We  could  not  pay  Federal  employees,  let 
alone  pay  for  the  other  entitlements  that 
we  have  In  our  Government  and  have 
any  functioning  government  at  all.  So 
that  is  absolutely  impossible. 

That  is  why  my  amendment  provides 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  that  would  extend  the  temporary  debt 
limit  until  September  30.  1982.  at  a  level 
of  $995  billion.  If  that  happens,  it  means 
that  we  would  be  able  to  function  on  a 
cash  basis,  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
with  a  balanced  budget  for  the  next 
year.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having 
what  I  think  is  a  stratospheric  increase 
in  the  debt  limit,  which  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  asking  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  go.ng  all  the  way  to  $1  tril- 
lion, instead  of  gong  $30  billion  above 
the  present  level  we  go  $10  billion  above 
the  present  level  and  that  gives  us  time, 
within  fluctuations,  and  even  possibly 
permit  some  limit  for  off-budget  borrow- 
ing, though  that  would  have  to  be  vir- 
tually in  balance. 

My  amendment  would  put  us  in  bal- 
ance. It  would  be  the  best  kind  of  a  sig- 
nal to  send  to  the  credit  markets  and.  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  we  should  adopt  if  we  want  to  have 
a  credible,  effective.  anti-'nflat*on  policv. 

There  has  been  development  in  the 
national  debt  since  this  time,  insuring 
control  of  and  limits  on  Government 
spending.  The  level  of  the  national  debt 
is  the  primary  object  of  the  debt  limit 
statute.  Because  the  debt  limit  statute 
is  actually  tied  closely  to  the  actual  size 
of  the  actual  debt,  let  me  take  a  few 


minute*  to  examine  the  growth  of  the 
debt. 

Our  Federal  Government  started  off 
with  a  national  debt  of  $78  mlll.on  which 
was  formed  in  1789.  Primarily  those  were 
unpaid  costs  for  waging  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Generally,  the  debt  was  re- 
duced on  a  very  gradual  basis  to  a  low 
point  of  $53  million  in  1810.  The  War  of 
181J  led  to  another  increase  in  our  pub- 
lic debt.  After  the  war  the  debt  waa  re- 
duced until  It  reached  the  all-time  low 
point  of  $37,000, 

I  po.nted  that  out  earlier  tonight.  And. 
as  I  also  pointed  out  at  that  time,  most 
peopl3  who  own  their  home  and  many 
peo;-le  who  have  a  two-member  income 
family,  or  more,  have  an  income  ex- 
ceed.ng  the  entire  national  debt  of  our 
country  in  18a5.  What  a  happy  thought 
The  entire  debt  of  the  country  was  not 
$37  million  or  $37  billion;  it  was  $37,000 
The  entire  U.S.  debt  was  $37,000.  That,  of 
course,  was  so  low  that  it  would  have 
been  paid  off  except  that  there  were  some 
peo..le  who  did  not  present  their  claims. 

In  considering  the  purpose  and  effective- 
ness of  the  debt  limit,  there  are  two  per- 
spectives from  which  to  review  it.  First  the 
arguments  behind  iu  establishment  and 
maintenance  and  the  counter  arguments  op- 
posing it  must  be  examined.  Secondly,  it  1> 
necessary  to  examine  the  evolving  attitude 
of  Congress  toward  the  debt  limit,  as  re- 
flected m  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion raising  It. 

In  examining  the  pro  and  con  arguments 
concerning  the  debt  limit,  it  is  Important  to 
consider  the  Impact  which  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  will  have,  and  Is  beginning  to  have,  on 
the  validity  of  these  arguments.  But.  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  this  new  legislation  on  the  debt  limit  will 
be  •  •  • 

In  the  time  this  was  written  there  was 
no  real  attempt  to  make  an  analysis  of 
the  effect  that  that  would  have. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  Iwfore  and 
several  times  tonight,  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act  has  been  helpful.  It  has  given 
us  a  framework.  Nobody  could  claim, 
however,  that  it  has  done  the  job. 

In  spite  of  the  Budget  Control  Act  and 
in  spite  of  all  that  we  still  have  th's  ter- 
committee  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  especially  in  the  Senate  because 
I  have  been  very  impressed  by  the  Re- 
publican Senators  and  Democratic 
Senators  who  serve  on  that  committee 
and  by  the  leadership  of  that  committee, 
in  spite  of  all  that  we  still  have  this  ter- 
rific, horrendous  problem  of  a  galloping 
increase  in  the  national  debt,  a  burden 
which  is  extraordinarily  hard  for  the 
American  public  to  bear,  which  is  infla- 
tionary, which  drives  up  interest  rates, 
and  which  is  a  very  serious  national 
problem. 

A.  Arguments  Supporting  the  Limit :  While 
the  rhetoric  and  the  motivation  may  vary, 
supporters  of  a  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt  use  a  number  of  basic  arguments  to 
Justify  Its  existence.  First,  they  argue  that 
In  a  climate  of  Increasing  Congressional  In- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  control  annual 
expenditures,  the  debt  limit  acts  as  an  Im- 
portant, and  perhaps  the  only,  constraint  on 
increased  spending.  They  point  to  the  large 
percentage  and  Increasing  dollar  amount  of 
the  annual  budget  that  Is  composed  of  the 
so-called  uncontrollable  o-'tla'-s  "niese  In- 
clude several  types  of  ex-)endltures  which 
must  lie  made  under  existing  law.  Examples 
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of  tmcontroUable  (pending  include  transfer 
payments,  such  as  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment, for  which  eligibUlty  U  established 
by  law,  and  legal  obligations  such  as  debt  in- 
terest and  contracts  already  negotiated 
which  must  be  honored.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  estimates,  for  instance, 
that  approximately  74  percent  of  the  fiscal 
1976  budget  consists  of  uncontrollables. 

Much  uncontrollable  spending  results 
from  various  methods  of  "baclcdoor  financ- 
ing." Such  techniques  enable  authorizing 
committees  to  finance  programs  through 
means  which  circumvent  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Thus,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees cannot  control  the  level  of  govern- 
ment spending. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  have  increasing  impatience 
with  those  who  alibi  that  spendmg  is 
uncontrollable,  that  we  have  estabiisned 
entitlement  programs  and  cannot  do 
anything  about  it.  I  think  all  oi  us  recog- 
nize that  that  just  is  not  true.  We  can 
act.  We  can  repeal  the  entitlements.  In 
some  cases  we  should.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  consider  these  so-called  en- 
titlements. 

I  strongly  and  enthusiastically  support 
some  of  them,  and  all  Senators,  I  am 
sure,  do  support  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams they  think  are  most  worthy.  But 
they  are  a  matter  of  law  and  we  can 
change  the  law.  That  is  what  we  are  here 
for.  To  argue  that  74  percent  or  two- 
thirds  or  half  of  our  spending  is  uncon- 
trollable is  nonsense.  It  is  all  controllable 
in  a  limited  period  of  time,  recognizing, 
of  course,  that  the  commitments  that  we 
made  have  to  be  honored,  and  recogniz- 
ing that  as  time  goes  on  we  obviously 
can  reduce  the  level  of  spending  without 
dishonoring  commitments  that  we  have 
made. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  characterize  control- 
lability, backdoor  spending,  and  the  appro- 
priation* process  as  three  distinct  areas.  In 
reality,  they  are  Interrelated,  with  the  boun- 
daries among  the  three  not  as  clear  as  they 
have  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  this 
presentation. 

It  is  also  contended  that  due  to  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  Federal  budget.  Con- 
gress has  not  considered  the  budget  as  a 
whole.  Bobert  Mayo,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol on  March  8,  1973,  stated: 

'To  my  way  of  thinlclng,  the  only  rationale 
for  a  public  debt  limit  at  the  present  time 
is  that  It  Is  perhaps  the  only  place  in  Con- 
gressional procedure  where  the  focus  of  the 
revenre  and  exT>eniH»"-e  sM^s  of  the  budget 
currently  comes  together  for  appraisal"  (ex- 
cept for  the  brief  Introductory  flsca'.  pollcv 
sessions  conducted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees) . 

Mr.  President,  that  was  written  and 
that  was  testified  bv  Mr.  Mayo  before  we 
passed  the  Budget  Control  Act  and  es- 
tablished the  budget  committees  and  the 
entire  process  of  budgetary  consideration 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time.  We 
now  have  a  svstem  for  considering  the 
budget  as  a  who^e  but.  as  I  say,  we  need 
all  the  help  we  can  get  in  th<s  situation. 
We  obviously  are  fighting  a  losing  fight, 
in  spite  of  the  noble  work  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

The  enormous  increase  in  spendine 
goes  on.  with  all  of  it<;  *r9irc.  na'nful 
effects  on  our  economy.  Wh'le  the  Budg- 
et Control  Act  Is  a  good  one  and  very 


useful,  it  obviously  Is  not  doing  a  Job 
and  it  is  not  enough. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  supporters  of  the  public  debt  limit 
consider  It  a  deterrent  to  increased  Federal 
spending.  Thev  argue  f-'t  the  national  deot 
Is  already  dangerously  high  and  that  further 
Increases  are  harmful  to  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  burdening  us  with  the  high  Interest 
costs  (estimated  at  $36  bllllcn  In  fiscal  1976) . 
necessary  to  maintain  the  debt. 

That  interest  rate  is  row  estimated 
for  next  year  at  $100  b'llion.  This  year 
it  is  in  excess  of  $80  billion  and  because 
of  very  high  interest  rates,  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  debt,  it  is  expected 
next  year  to  be  substantially  higher  and 
to  be  bigger,  as  Senator  Exon  ooirted  out 
tonight,  than  the  entire  budget  was  in 
1960. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  will  be 
that  overwhelming.  Of  course,  that 
comes  from  not  limiting  the  debt  in  the 
past,  not  having  the  stomach  to  stand  up 
and  say  we  are  going  to  increase  spend- 
ing, but  if  we  are,  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease taxes  to  pay  for  it.  Or  if  we  cut 
taxes,  we  would  say  we  are  going  to  re- 
duce taxes  and  we  are  also  going  to  have 
the  cons'stency  and  the  honesty  to  cut 
spending  so  that  we  balance  the  budget 
that  way. 

Both  actions  are  painful  and  unnopu- 
lar.  and  politicallv  costlv.  Mr.  President. 
People  like  you  say.  "We  will  give  you 
that  spending  measure:  we  will  give  you 
that  water  prolect:  we  will  give  you  that 
health  program:  we  will  give  you  that 
public  works  project :  we  will  give  you 
that  public  building." 

PeoDle  never  come  to  Washington  and 
say.  "Don't  spend  on  a  specific  project." 
So  they  get  that. 

Nobody,  but  nobody,  comes  down  here 
and  says,  "Do  not  cut  taxes."  Well,  may- 
be a  few.  but  they  are  very  few.  The 
overwhelming  majority  come  down  and 
say.  "For  heavens  sake,  cut  taxes."  That 
is  the  principal  interest  on  the'r  part. 

So  we  desoerately  need  a  debt  limit  in 
order  to  control  st)ending.  in  order  to 
control  the  size  of  the  budget. 

Also,  the  public  debt  limit  is  a  means 
of  trying  to  force  the  executive  branch 
to  lim't  spending.  It  is  considered  a 
method  for  focusing  public  attention  on 
Government  fnan'"es.  wh'ch  is  exactly 
why  I  am  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate 
tonight  in  this  long,  long  statement.  I 
think  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  have  as  pairistaklrg  and  careful  a 
review  of  the  debt  limit  as  we  can  put 
tosrether. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  the  Senate  in  a 
position  where  it  could  not  consider 
amendments  and  give  them  considera- 
tion tomorrow.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  many  hours  that  I  have  taken  to- 
night, say.  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
and  possibly  force  us  into  a  pos'tion 
where  we  would  have  been  unable  to  act 
on  legislation  that  is  absolutelv  essen- 
tial because,  as  I  pointed  out.  otherwise 
we  go  back  to  a  $400  billion  debt  limit. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  spend  any  money 
at  all.  We  would  have  to  close  down  the 
Government,  wh'ch  would,  of  course,  be 
an  almost  incredible  act  of  irresponsl- 
bUlty. 

As  I  say,  focusing  public  attention  Is 


certainly  a  helpful  way  of  rallying  sup- 
port for  a  limit  on  public  spending. 

The  debt  limit  is  seen  as  a  stop  light 
against  further  spending  which  is  effective 
both  with  officeholders  and  the  public. 

Even  the  staunchest  supporters  of  a  rigid 
public  debt  limit  probably  would  not  insist 
that  the  public  debt  celling  never  be  raised. 

In  fact.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great 
strengths,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  debt  limit.  It  has  a  flexlbiUty.  If  we 
rivet  Into  the  Constitution  an  amend- 
ment saying  you  caimot  have  an  unbal- 
anced budget  without  a  very  sulistantial 
vote  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  with- 
out some  kind  of  emergency  we  try  to 
define,  we  lock  a  fiexiblllty  that  it  seems 
to  me  is  necessary. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  decide  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  raise  the  debt  limit,  we  can  do  so. 
But  having  taken  the  kind  of  action  that 
I  am  proposing  that  we  take  in  my 
amendment  tonight,  I  am  convinced  that 
Congress  would  be  very  reluctant  to  re- 
verse that  action  except  in  an  emer- 
gency. It  would  be  the  strongest  kind  of 
signal  to  our  economy  that  we  really 
mean  business  about  fighting  Inflation 
and  high  interest  rates. 

At  any  rate,  this  article  goes  on  to 
point  out: 

In  wartime  and  other  periods  of  national 
emergency  most  would  agree  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  forced  to  borrow  to  meet 
the  demands  placed  upon  it. 

Of  course,  in  that  event,  the  debt  limit 
would  be  no  problem,  because  Members 
of  Congress  would  support  our  war  ef- 
fort, as  they  always  have,  overwhelm- 
ingly. And  we  would  be  able  to  borrow 
whatever  we  needed. 

They  argue  that  such  emergencies  are  rare, 
that  all  e.Torts  to  label  specific  situations  as 
such  emergencies  should  be  strenuously  re- 
sisted: that  we  should  so  manage  our  na- 
tional finances  as  to  be  able  to  meet  any  true 
emergencies  that  may  arise. 

This  another  point,  Mr.  President. 
We  use  this  deflclt  spending  too  often 
and  we  have  used  it,  as  I  say,  19  years 
out  of  the  last  20.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  use  It  as  readily  if  we  get 
a  genuine  military  emergency.  We  shall 
not  be  in  a  position  to  use  it  as  effec- 
tively if  we  find  ourselves  in  a  severe  eco- 
nomic recession  that  demands  that  we  go 
into  debt. 

In  conclusion,  the  arguments  for  a  rigid 
public  debt  limit  center  on  the  theory  that 
taxation  is  the  focal  point  of  fiscal  discip- 
line. The  supporters  of  a  tight  public  debt 
limit  contend  that  where  new  government 
programs  are  financed  through  borrowing, 
the  burden  Is  shifted  to  the  future,  and 
therefore  the  fact  Is  not  Impressed  on  the 
public  that  government  services  can  be  pro- 
vided only  at  a  cost. 

The  argument  continues  that  the  public 
must  decide  whether  It  wants  more  govern- 
ment services  or  not.  If  more  services  are 
desired,  then  the  public  must  be  wlUlng  to 
pay  for  them  through  Increased  taxation. 
Without  this  discipline.  Congress  and  the 
Administration  could  be  influenced  to  im- 
dertake  programs  requiring  Increased  debt 
to  finance.  It  Is  believed  that  a  rigid  public 
debt  celling.  If  maintained,  would  force  the 
Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the  pub- 
lic to  evaluate  all  governmental  programs 
more  fully.  They  would  have  to  face  the 
question:  Is  the  program  desirable  In  view 
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of  the  Increased  taxes  necessary  to  finance 
It? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  earlier 
tonight,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
economists  is  Milton  Friedman.  MiUon 
Friedman,  as  we  know,  is  a  Nobel-hon- 
ored economist.  He  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  his  remarkable  insights  in  eco- 
nomics. I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody, 
liberal  or  conservative  economist,  who  is 
more  clear,  more  incisive,  more  persua- 
sive, more  eloquent  in  voicing  h's  v'ew. 
I  recsJl  Milton  Friedman  coming  before 
our  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  then 
testifying  before  our  Banking  Commit- 
tee, always  with  an  awesome  logic.  I  re- 
member one  time  he  and  Dr.  Samuelson 
of  MIT — Dr.  Samuelson,  as  we  know,  is 
also  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  economist. 
He  has  written  the  most  popular  text- 
book probably  ever  written  on  eco- 
nomics. He  is  also  an  extraordinarily 
articulate  man. 

They  came  before  our  committee  and 
had  really  delightful  and  stimulating 
and  very  informative  debate  on  economic 
policy. 

And  whether  people  agree  with  Milton 
Friedman — and  many  do — or  disagree — 
and  many  disagree  with  him — everybody 
has  to  recognize  the  enormous  logic  and 
clarity  of  his  arguments. 

He  has  an  article  that  appeared 
earlier  this  year  on  deficits  and  infla- 
tion. 

He  ^writes  as  follows: 
Oovemment  deficits  can  and  sometimes  do 
contribute  to  Inflation.  However,  the  rela- 
tion between  deficits  and  Infiatlon  is  far 
looser  than  Is  widely  believed.  Moreover, 
the  major  harm  that  deficits  do  Is  to  foster 
Irresponsible  government  spending. 

A  few  facts  will  illustrate  the  uneasy  con- 
nection of  deficits  with  infiatlon.  The  cur- 
rent Federal  deficit  Is  running  between  2 
and  3  percent  of  our  national  Income.  Ja- 
pan's current  deficit  Is  running  about  6  per- 
cent of  Its  national  Income,  or  two  or  three 
times  ours:  Germany's,  about  2  percent,  or 
roughly  the  same  as  ours.  Yet  both  Japan 
and  Germany  now  have,  and  for  some  years 
have  had.  lower  Inflation  rates  than  we. 

Economics:  Large  Federal  deficits  In  the 
United  States  accompanied  Infiatlon  In  both 
world  wars.  However,  for  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  after  World  War  I.  the  eo^'emment  had 
a  surplus  and  consumer  prices  rose  nearly 
25  percent.  In  1932  and  1933  Federal  deficits 
ran  about  5  percent  of  national  Income,  yet 
prices  fell  drastically.  More  recently,  infia- 
tlon was  7  percent  in  1975.  when  the  deficit 
was  5.6  percent  of  the  national  Income,  and 
6.1  percent  in  1969,  when  there  was  an  ac- 
tual surplus  of  1  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come. The  years  of  highest  inflation,  1974 
(12.2  percent)  and  1979  (13.3  percent),  had 
deficits  In  the  neighborhood  of  1  percent 
of  the  national  Income. 

This  patchy  record  is  accounted  for  I 
believe,  by  two  malor  factors.  First,  sur- 
pluses or  deficits  can  be  a  result  of  Inflation 
and  deflation  as  well  as  a  possible  cause. 
That  Is  the  main  reason  inflation  after 
World  War  I  coincided  with  a  budget  surplus 
and  deflation  In  1932  and  1933  coincided 
with  budget  deficits.  Second,  deficits  have  a 
direct  effect  on  Inflation  when  they  are  fi- 
nanced by  creating  money  (as  they  were  m 
the  two  world  wars).  But,  wartime  periods 
aside,  many  other  factors  typically  affect 
the  rate  of  monetary  growth,  so  that  there 
Is  only  the  loosest  relation  in  nractlce  be- 
tween monetary  growth  and  deficits. 

Deficits  are  bad  primarily  because  they 
roster  excessive  government  spending— the 


chief  culprit.  In  my  opinion.  In  producing 
both  Inflation  and  slow  economic  growth. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  It  clear 
that  while  it  may  seem  from  the  remarks 
that  I  have  just  reviewed  that  Friedman 
comes  down  on  the  side  of  saying,  well, 
deficits  do  not  really  cause  inflation, 
what  he  says  is  that  deficits  foster  exces- 
sive Government  spending,  which  In  turn 
is  the  chief  culprit  in  producing  both 
inflation  and  slow  economic  growth. 

So  what  he  is  saying  is  that  deficits  do 
not  directly  cause  inflation  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  lag  here.  You  may  have  a 
couple  of  years  which  prices  may  fall 
when  you  have  a  deficit.  But  as  time 
goes  on,  they  foster  Government  spend- 
ing and  if  that  excessive  Government 
spending  happens  to  coincide  with  a  pe- 
riod of  reasonable  prosperity  such  as  the 
present,  1981  and  1982,  when  as  I  pointed 
out  the  overwhelming  majority  of  econ- 
omists agree  that  we  should  balance  the 
budget  under  conditions  of  this  kind, 
then  the  deficits  would  foster  excessive 
spending,  would  be  inflationary,  but  they 
would  also  slow  economic  growth. 

Then  Dr.  Friedman  goes  on  to  say: 
If  spending  Is  financed  by  creating  money 
to  meet  deficits,  the  link  between  spending 
and  Inflation  is  direct.  If  spending  Is  fi- 
nanced by  borrowing  or  taxes,  the  link  Is 
Indirect  but  nonetheless  real.  Both  borrow- 
ing and  taxes  crowd  out  private  spending, 
absorbing  resources  that  might  otherwise 
be  used  for  private  consumption  or  pro- 
ductive ca-iltal  Investment.  One  effect  Is  up- 
ward pressure  on  Interest  rates,  and  hence, 
given  the  Federal  Reserve's  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity to  operate  through  Interest  rates, 
higher  monetary  growth.  In  addition,  by  re- 
ducing private  incentives  to  work,  save  and 
engage  In  productive  ventures  and  by  crowd- 
ing out  private  Investment,  high  government 
spending  Inhibits  economic  growth  so  that 
any  given  rate  of  monetary  growth  produces 
a  higher  rate  of  Inflation. 

There  again.  Dr.  Friedman,  who  Indi- 
cated that  there  is  only  a  sketchy  rela- 
tionship between  deficits  and  infiatlon, 
argues  that  deficits  foster  increased 
spending  and  the  increased  spending 
crowds  out  private  investment  and  the 
deficits  because  they  require  borrowing 
crowd  out  profit  Investments  and  as  high 
government  spending  inhibits  economic 
growth  so  any  given  rate  of  monetary 
growth  produces  a  higher  rate  of  infia- 
tlon. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Scenario:  The  political  appeal  of  a  "bal- 
anced budget"  has  often  been  counterpro- 
ductive. Big  s:5enders  have  pushed  through 
government  programs  leading  to  higher  defi- 
cits. Fiscal  conservatives,  having  lost  that 
battle,  have  responded  by  supporting  an  In- 
crease in  taxes  to  narrow  the  deficit.  The 
fiscal  conservatives  have  been  turned  out  of 
office,  partly  for  having  the  courage  to  raise 
taxes.  The  big  spenders  have  been  re-elected, 
partly  for  their  irresponslbllltv  In  raising 
spending.  They  have  then  set  off  on  another 
spending  spree  and  launched  yet  another 
cycle  of  higher  spending,  bigger  deficits 
higher  taxes. 

That  scenario  persuaded  me,  years  ago.  to 
be  In  favor  of  tax  reductions  under  almost 
any  circumstances.  Cutting  taxes  reverses 
the  cycle.  If  the  tax  cut  threatens  bigger 
deficits,  the  political  appeal  of  balancing  the 
budget  Is  harnessed  to  reducing  government 
spending  rather  than  to  raising  taxes.  That 
Is  the  right  way  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 


It  Is  the  way  that  President  Reagan  proposes 
to  follow.  Much  hinges  on  his  success. 

Some  supporters  of  cutting  tax  rates  have 
claimed  that  the  lower  rates  will  yield  higher 
revenue. 

This  is  written  In  February  before  it 
was  clear  that  the  budget  would  not  be 
balanced  and  may  not  be  balanced  In 
1984.  So  even  if  a  man  as  astute  as  Dr. 
Friedman  must  see  that  while  the 
Reagan  action  Is  far  better  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  and  while  it  is  certainly 
in  the  right  direction,  it  is  inadequate. 
We  have  to  cut  spending  more. 

Dr.  Friedman  goes  on : 

Certainly,  a  rate  cut  will  encourage  the 
reporting  of  higher  Uxable  Income.  But  the 
aim  should  be  not  higher  revenue  but  lower 
revenue  and  lower  spending.  If  a  legislated 
rate  cut  did  mean  higher  revenue,  that  would 
simply  demonstrate  that  the  rate*  bad  not 
been  cut  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  argument  of  the  distinguished 
Chicago  professor  Dr.  Friedman,  that  the 
one  and  only  sure  way  to  cut  inflation  is 
to  cut  taxes. 

About  35  to  40  percent  of  our  income 
goes  to  pay  taxes  to  our  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government.  That  is  an  astonishing 
part  of  the  cost  of  living.  Most  people  do 
not  really  recognize  that,  of  course,  most 
of  those  taxes  are  not  direct  taxes,  they 
are  indirect  taxes.  We  pay  taxes  because 
only  people  pay  taxes.  All  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  corporations,  all  the  taxes  im- 
posed on  excises,  all  the  taxes  that  are 
collected  are  paid  by  Individual  people. 

As  I  say  the  cost  of  State,  local,  and 
Federal  governments  has  now  grown  to 
between  35  and  40  percent  of  our  income. 
So  that  constitutes  by  far  the  biggest  sin- 
gle element  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Housing  cost  undoubtedly  represent 
the  second  highest  cost  of  living.  But  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense,  including 
the  cost  of  utilities,  of  mortgage  interest, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  paying  for  the 
actual  construction  of  the  house  and  the 
land  on  which  it  sits,  the  total  cost  falls 
far  below  the  cost  of  taxes.  Of  course,  as 
in  any  commodity  we  buy  taxes  come 
carefully  concealed  within  the  package. 
But  if  we  strip  out  the  property  taxes  we 
pay,  the  taxes  on  our  utilities  Including 
the  corporation  income  taxes  which  the 
corporation  necessarily  shifts  to  the  con- 
sumer, if  we  strip  out  the  taxes  on  the 
incomes  of  the  people  who  build  the 
house  which  of  course  must  come  out  of 
the  wages  we  pay  for  the  construction 
and  all  the  other  taxes,  what  is  left  re- 
sembles the  beautiful  fat  looking 
chicken— when  you  take  out  all  the 
feathers  and  find  a  skinny  little  carcass 
holding  up  that  fat-looking  bird. 

But  remember  that  the  one  cost  of  all 
the  costs  over  which  Members  of  Con- 
press  have  control  is  taxes.  We  cannot 
do  almost  nothing  about  the  cost  of  food. 
That  depends  on  the  weather,  on  union 
negotiations  affecting  food  handlers 
wages,  on  how  much  the  teamsters  who 
transport  so  much  of  our  food  earn  in 
pay.  We  can  inveigh,  orate,  shout,  yell, 
kick  and  scream,  pound  the  table,  and 
we  will  have  exactly  the  same  effect  as 
the  coyote  that  bays  at  the  Moon: 
nothing.  Take  the  price  of  oil,  we  can 
legislate  restraints  and  restrictions 
galore.  But  the  price  of  oil  will  be  a  f  unc- 
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tlon  of  the  greed  and  intelligence  of  the 
OPEC  countries  that  can  if  they  wish 
hand  us  a  glut  or  a  shortage.  Take  any 
commodity  that  people  buy  on  credit — 
autos,  land,  housing.  Here  the  level  of 
interest  rates  plays  the  crucial  role.  To- 
day a  typical  family  buying  a  home  will 
pay  three  times  as  much  in  interest  over 
the  life  of  that  house  than  the  cost  of 
the  house  if  they  pay  cash  for  it.  So  the 
big  cost  comes  from  interest.  And  what 
can  the  President  or  Congress  do  about 
high  interest  rates:  from  very  little  to 
nothing. 

Certainly  in  the  long  run,  prudent 
fiscal  policies  will  bring  the  level  of 
interest  rates  down.  But  that  Is  a  very 
long  run  and  in  that  kind  of  a  long  nm 
we  are  all  dead.  So  Congress  again  can 
shout,  yell,  raise  unshirt  hell  about  high 
interest  rates  to  no  effect.  But  we  can 
bring  taxes  down  promptly  and  surely. 

Now,  how  about  the  well-known  econ- 
omists' argument  that  contend  that  tax 
cuts  can  be  infiationary  and  are  infla- 
tionary if  they  lead  to  huge  deficits, 
heavy  borrowing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  more  money  in  the  pockets 
of  consumer  to  increase  effective  demand 
and  drive  Interest  rates  up? 

Some  economists,  for  extmiple,  argue 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  raise  taxes 
at  the  time  of  ihe  Vietnam  war  meant 
that  we  refused  to  pay  for  the  war  and 
consequently  laid  the  base  for  an  infia- 
tlon that  has  plagued  us  ever  since.  Why? 
Because  the  Federal  Government  poured 
money  into  the  economy  in  increased 
spending  programs  and  refused  to  take 
the  necessary  money  out  of  the  economy 
to  pay  for  the  spending  programs. 
Would  not  increased  taxes  have  picked 
up  that  excessive  purchEislng  power  and 
prevented  the  beginning  of  what  has  be- 
come almost  a  rim -away  infiatlon?  No, 
no,  no. 

A  tax  increase  at  that  time  would  have 
provided  at  last  as  much  inflation  as  the 
absence  of  a  tax  cut  provided  and  prob- 
ably more.  After  all  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  would  have  had  to  pay  those 
taxes,  and  every  dollar  he  withdrew  from 
the  spending  stream  to  pay  taxes  would 
be  a  dollar  he  had  to  surrender  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

And  no  way  the  lesser  spending  would 
have  compensated  dollar  for  dollar  the 
increased  taxes.  To  do  that  would  require 
a  price  elasticity  of  100  percent.  No,  that 
is  not  possible.  The  higher  taxes— part 
of  the  cost  of  living — would  increase  in- 
fiatlon. The  basic  villain,  as  Dr.  Fried- 
man has  pointed  out  so  well,  the  in- 
creased spending. 

We  should  have  paid  for  the  Vietnam 
war  not  with  higher  taxes  but  with  lower 
spending  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Michael  Hamburger 
and  Burton  Zwick  have  written  an 
article  in  Business  Week  entitled 
"Checking  Infiatlon  in  Spite  of  a  Deficit." 

They  argue  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  demonstrate  that  it  Intends  to  s^ow 
the  growth  of  money  supply,  changing 
expectations  will  reduce  both  Interest 
rates  and  infiatlon. 

Dr.  Hamburger  is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nom'cs  at  the  New  York  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Burton  Zwlck  Is  vice  president 


for  economic  research  of  Prudential  In- 
surance Co. 

These  gentlemen  argue  as  follows: 
They  say: 

Congress  and  the  public  have  both  been 
Impressed  with  the  Reagan  Administration's 
new  beginning — 

This  was  In  March  of  this  year — 
but  not  the  financial  market.  Despite  the 
commitment  to  get  the  Inflation  rate  down, 
long-term  bond  yields  have  remained  high, 
and  some  issues  have  posted  record  yields  In 
the  past  few  weeks. 

What  the  financial  markets  seem  to  be 
saying  Is  that — despite  the  public  en- 
thusiasm— the  new  program  is  fated  to  fall 
in  reducing  Inflation.  And  the  reason  seems 
to  be  a  fear  that  the  federal  deficit  wlU  con- 
tinue high  at  least  In  the  first  year  of  the 
new  Administration — particularly  If  the 
economy  stays  weak — and  a  high  and  rising 
deficit  will  make  it  Impossible  to  get  either 
the  Inflation  rate  or  Interest  rates  down. 

But  there  Is  no  Iron  law  that  specifies  a 
tight  1-to-l  linkage  between  short-term 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  deficit  and  either 
the  Inflation  rate  or  Interest  rates.  There  is 
an  agency  of  government  that  comes  between 
the  deficit  and  the  money  markets:  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  And  If  the  Fed  behaves 
properly  In  the  upcoming  year.  It  would  be 
perfectly  po8sl"Dle  for  the  deficit  to  rise  and 
Infiatlon  and  interest  rates  to  fall  at  the  same 
time. 

This  could  happen  because  prices  and  in- 
terest rates  are  determined  not  only  by  mar- 
ket conditions  but  also  by  expectations.  At 
any  given  time,  the  prevaUing  Interest  rates 
consist  of  at  least  three  components:  the 
basic  rate  determined  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  credit,  the  anticipated  inflation 
rate,  and  an  allowance  for  risk  inherent  in 
particular  securities.  If  the  Fed  can  convince 
the  world  that  it  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
graduaUy  reducing  the  growth  of  money  sup- 
ply no  matter  what  happens  to  the  deficit, 
investors  will  begin  reducing  the  infiatlon 
rate  they  factor  Into  their  interest  calcula- 
tions. 

Now,  that  is  an  interesting  observation 
by  these  two  gentlemen,  because  that 
was  made  in  March  of  this  year.  And 
they  were  right  about  infiatlon.  It  has 
moderated.  It  has  moderated  clearly.  But 
thev  were  wrong  about  interest  rates — 
right  about  infiatlon,  but  wrong  about 
interest  rates. 

The  difSculty  is  that  the  market  still 
does  not  believe  the  administration  and 
savings  have  been  continued  deficient. 
The  limited  amount  of  savings  have  been 
absorbed  in  considerable  part  by  the 
huge  Government  deficit.  The  expecta- 
tion is  that  those  deficits  are  going  to 
continue  and  the  expectation  is  that  that 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  bid  up  interest  rates.  And 
because  that  psychology  is  so  vital  to 
determining  the  level  of  interest  rates, 
investors  are  holding  off  and  not  invest- 
ing in  the  bond  market,  so  that  the  bond 
market  has  co'lapsed. 

Yields  are  at  absolute  record  h'ghs.  Of 
course,  the  borrowers  are  in  desperate 
condition  in  this  country.  The  home- 
building  industry  is  a  basket  case. 

So  the  notion  that  the  Fed  can  con- 
vince the  world  that  it  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  gradually  reducing  the  growth 
of  money  supply,  although  these  fine 
monitors  think  that  is  all  they  have  to 
do,  they  have  now  had  a  very  clear  les- 
son that  they  are  wrong:  that  that  will 
not  do  the  job. 


At  any  rate,  the  article  goes  on  to  say: 
But  for  this  to  happen,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve must  demonstrate  that  It  Is  genuinely 
ready  to  change  its  ways. 

And  I  think  they  have.  I  think  they 
have  met  that. 

The  reason  that  deficits,  even  those  oc- 
curring in  recessions,  make  the  money 
markets  nervous  is  that  there  was  a  strong 
tendency  In  the  1960s  and  1970s  for  deficits 
in  the  federal  government's  budget  to  stimu- 
late money  growth.  On  average,  the  Fed 
monetized  about  20  to  26  percent  of  the  de- 
ficits incurred  during  this  20-year  period. 
This  tendency  Is  not  difficult  to  explain  be- 
cause It  Is  deeply  rooted  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  behaved  most  of  the 
time. 

lilr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  not  done  this 
time.  It  has  not  monetized  the  debt,  and 
that  is  the  problem  Chairman  Volcker. 
That  is  what  he  is  being  criticized  for. 
That  is  why  he  is  being  inveighed  at. 
because  he  has  not  monetized  the  debt. 
He  has  kept  the  rate  of  growth  of  money 
supply  within  its  target.  He  has  done 
exactly  what  he  said  he  would  do.  He 
has  slowed  the  increase  in  the  money 
supply. 

In  spite  of  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  virtually  everyone  who  comes  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  seems  to  condemn 
them,  kick  them  along — it  is  quite  a  fact 
that  they  are  truly  the  whipping  boy  of 
our  economy.  And  they  are  following  all 
of  these  monetary  restrictions.  And,  in 
spite  of  that,  interest  rates  have  gone 
through  the  roof  and,  in  some  cases,  are 
wrecking  small  businesses  and  some 
major  industries  like  home  construction 
and  the  automobile  industry.  And  they 
are  having  a  very,  very,  very  painful  ef- 
fect on  farmers. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

At  least  Initially,  deficits  in  the  Govern- 
ment's budget  put  some  upward  pressure  on 
Interest  rates. 

You  can  say  that  again — 

And  if  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  monetary 
policy  to  forestall  a  rise  In  Interest  rates, 
money  growth  will  accelerate  when  the  de- 
ficit rises.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
Fed  did  Indulge  In  this  kind  of  "even  keel- 
ing" through  most  of  the  1960s  and  19708. 
The  announced  change  in  Federal  Reserve 
practicen  in  Octot>er.  1979.  was  specifically 
intended  to  redirect  the  general  focus  of  U.S. 
monetary  policy  from  controlling  Interest 
rates  to  controlling  money. 

Like  the  people  who  buy  and  sell  bonds, 
we  are  skeptical  of  whether  the  Fed  really 
did  change  in  October,  1979.  But  if  Chairman 
Paul  A.  Volcker  and  his  colleagues  do  deci- 
sively abjure  supporting  the  government 
bond  market  over  the  next  year  and  stick 
instead  to  a  firm  policy  of  maintaining  mod- 
erate growth  In  the  money  supply,  we — per- 
haps unlike  the  markets — believe  there  la 
much  historical  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 
Administration's  longer-term  commitment  to 
budget  control  can  result  In  the  Immediate 
payoff  of  lower  Interest  rates. 

How  wrong  they  are.  It  is  too  bad 
they  are  not  right.  There  is  certainly 
no  immediate  payoff  in  lower  interest 
rates. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Hamburger  and  Mr. 
ZWck  could  be  here  to  defend  their 
position.  But  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anybody  alive  who  would  say  that  there 
was  an  immediate  payoff  beginning  in 
March  or  April  or  May  or  June  or  July 
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or  August  or  September,  anytime,  in 
lower  mterest  rates. 

Although,  as  i  say,  it  is  a  mathematical 
certainty  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
fsUthfully  followed  this  monetarist  pol- 
icy. I  happen  to  think  it  is  the  right 
policy.  I  happen  to  tnmic  it  can  only 
be  the  right  policy  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stops  running  deficits  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  deficit, 
when  there  is  no  economic  reason. 

Inflation  is  our  No.  1  problem,  not 
imemployment.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  doing  the  right  thine,  but  they  cannot 
win  if  they  have  a  Congress  that  is 
spending  substantially  more  money  than 
it  is  bringing  in.  The  resolution  that 
is  before  us  tonight,  that  will  be  before 
us  tomorrow  and  Wednesday,  that  reso- 
lution would  Increase  the  debt  limit,  as 
I  say,  by  $94  billion. 

That  increase  in  the  debt  limit  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
running  huge  deficits,  invading  the  credit 
markets,  borrowing  to  finance  those  defi- 
cits, and  the  Federal  Reserve  can  con- 
tinue on  the  policy  it  is  following  and 
should  follow,  and  interest  rates  will, 
unfortunately,  continue  high  because 
after  the  economies  I  have  cited  tonight 
have  been  pointed  out,  the  typical  pri- 
vate investor  will  be  crowded  out  by 
the  prime  investor — I  should  say  the 
typical  borrower  will  be  crowded  out  by 
the  prime  borrower,  which  is  the  Federal 
Government. 

Part  of  that  evidence  comes  from  the 
1950s.  One  of  the  main  differences  between 
the  19S0S  and  the  two  decades  that  followed 
Is  that  during  the  EUsenhower  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  economic  policy  was  generally  more 
conservative  than  It  was  thereafter.  For  that 
Administration  as  a  whole,  the  government's 
budget  was  close  to  balanced  and  on  average 
the  growth  of  the  narrow  definition  of 
money  (Ml)  was  held  to  less  than  a  2  per- 
cent annual  rate. 

That  is  when  William  McChesney 
Martin  was  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  when,  as  I  pointed  out 
several  times  tonight,  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  as  had  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration, followed  a  far  more  mod- 
crate  fiscal  policy,  and  balanced  the 
budget  a  number  of  times:  the  El.'ien- 
hower  administration  in  1957  and  1958; 
the  Truman  administration  I  think  in 
4  years  of  the  President's  tenure.  The 
Eisenhower  administration's  deficits 
were  very  limited  and  very  modest.  So 
that  all  in  all  it  was  the  prudent  fiscal 
policy;  the  I'mited  fiscal  policv  per- 
mitted the  monetary  policy  to  work. 

To  proceed: 

Even  more  Important  is  what  occurred 
during  the  Hscally  conservative  Ford  Admin- 
istration. DeflclU  In  the  government's  budg- 
et were  very  large  during  that  period.  How- 
ever. Ford  vetoed  more  congressional  spend- 
ing bills  In  his  tvro  years  In  office  than  any 
other  President  In  recent  memory.  And  he 
exerted  no  major  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  increase  money  growth  to  support 
Treasury  debt  nnanclng  operations.  It  Is  not 
coincidental  that  theso  two  years  provide  an 
Important  deviation  frrm  the  otherwise 
close  relationship  between  deficits  and 
money  Rrcwth  since  1960;  the  Increases  in 
money  in  these  years  were  substantially  less 
than  might  ^ave  been  expected  given  the 
size  of  the  deficit. 

The  evidence  then  Is  that  Presidents  can 
nave  a  major  Influence  on  monetary  policy. 


It  follows  that  If  the  Federal  Reser.'e  has 
Reagan's  strong  support,  a  sizable  Ueflclt  in 
the  next  year  or  so  need  not  seriously  Inter- 
fere with  the  Fed's  stated  Intention  of  grad- 
ually slowing  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply. 

Well,  I  hope  so.  But  I  hear  from  the 
people  in  the  administration  and  from 
people  around  the  country  is  criticism 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  You  will  not 
find  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  says 
they  are  doing  the  right  thing,  even 
though  according  to  these  monitors  they 
are  doing  exactly  the  right  thing,  and 
I  think  they  are. 

The  villain  is  the  action  by  this  body, 
this  Congress,  in  continuing  to  insist  on 
Increasing  the  spending  and  increasing 
the  deficit,  increasing  borrowing  and 
putting  the  Fed  in  an  absolutely  impos- 
sible position. 

But  how  would  a  combination  of  a  tight 
monetary  policy  and  a  relatively  easy  fiscal 
policy  affect  the  behavior  of  Interest  rates? 
Events  over  the  past  year  are  thoroughly 
consistent  with  our  view  that  It  Is  excessive 
growth  In  money— and  the  effects  It  has  on 
expectations  for  Inflation — that  cause  Inter- 
est rates,  particularly  longer-term  rates,  to 
rise.  Last  year  Interest  rates  reached  a  peak 
In  late  March  or  early  April,  soon  after  the 
peak  In  money  growth  In  mid-February. 

This  is  written,  as  I  say,  in  March  of 
1981,  so  it  Is  referring  to  a  year  earlier, 
1980. 

Rates  then  fell  sharply  as  the  growth  in 
monev  ti'rned  negative  until  late  spring. 
The  rebound  In  interest  rates,  which  began 
In  the  summer  and  has  carried  through 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Well,  that  is  a  nice  theory.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  article  written  by  these 
gentlemen  right  now  because  what  has 
happened,  of  course,  since  March  has 
pretty  much  devastated  the  position  they 
take.  Maybe  they  disagree  with  that.  If 
they  did  I  would  certainly  like  to  discuss 
that  with  them  because  it  seems  clear 
that  nobody  can  deny  that  Interest  rates 
are  sky  high,  that  they  have  gone  out  of 
sight,  and  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  followed  and  been 
denounced  for  doing  so,  a  restrained 
monetary  policy. 

Oh,  you  can  find  some  measure,  you 
always  can  when  you  have  got  about 
seven  or  eight  measures  of  the  money 
supply,  you  can  find  one  or  two  that  seem 
to  be  a  little  high.  But  overall  If  you 
take  the  critical  measures  that  we  most 
frequently  use,  the  Increase  In  the  money 
supply  has  been  very  modest  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  Tke  to  dis- 
cuss an  art'cle  from  the  .Toumal  of  Com- 
merce written  by  Craig  Dunlap,  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  staff.  Th's  is  a  re- 
cent article  that  was  written  this  month. 
It  was  written  about  2  weeks  ago.  Dun- 
lap  says: 

Atlanta. — The  embattled  Reagan  admin- 
istration, whose  economic  package  is  under 
attack  by  Congress  and  Wall  Street,  received 
some  support  last  week  from  the  chief  econ- 
omist of  Citibank.  N.A. 

During  an  address  to  the  directors  of  the 
Federal  Hesen-e  Bank  of  Atlant*  and  in  the 
preceding  news  conference.  Lelf  H.  Olsen, 
Citibank's  economic  policy  committee  chair- 
man, said  the  Reagan  economic  program  will 
Improve  the  nation's  business  climate,  but 
Investors  an'l  businessmen  must  make  the 
"painful  but  Inevitable"  shift  away  from  high 
Inflation  expectations  In  their  strategies. 


The  accepted  economic  "truth,"  Mr.  Olsen 
said,  holds  that  increased  teuerai  ouaget 
deflclis  auconiatlcaily  lead  to  higher  Inflation 
rates  while  the  growing  ieuei»i  uon owing 
requirements  will  crowd  out  prlv-ate  borrow- 
ers, resulting  In  Increased  Interest  rates. 

With  eeUmatee  of  a  deficit  of  $57  blUlon 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1981  and  of  a  deficit  at 
best  only  slightly  below  that  for  1982,  coupled 
with  the  mounting  cynicism  among  Investors 
that  the  government  Is  unwilling  and  un- 
able to  reduce  lnfl|iUon  and  restore  the  value 
of  long-term  financial  aaseis,  expectation* 
for  continued  high  inflation  persist,  Mr.  Ol- 
sen said. 

The  financial  markets  are  In  turmoil  today 
because  these  arguments  are  "powerful,  per- 
suasive and  In  some  ways  simple,"  he  said, 
adding  that  "many  people  have  a  vested  In- 
terest In  the  fulfillment  of  these  Inflation 
expectations"  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
altering  their  financial  strategies  based  on 
these  assumptions. 

However,  Mr.  Olsen  said,  the  markets  "must 
look  beyond  the  obvious"  to  discover  what 
are  probably  the  more  accurate  causes  of  the 
financial  chaos. 

He  emphasized  that  "changes  In  federal 
borrowing  do  not  cause  major  Increases  In 
Interest  rates  nor  do  they  cause  Increases  In 
Inflation.  Tax  reductions  have  never  ex- 
pi,<.ued  infladtlon.  The  indispensable  Ingre- 
d.en:  oi  inflation  Is  an  overly  expansionary 
monetai-y  policy  and  that  has  been  ruled 
out." 

Although  budget  deficits  "are  not  benign 
and  must  be  reduced,"  there  "has  been  vaon 
fear  of  deflclts  than  true  understanding,"  Mr. 
Olsen  said. 

In  fiscal  1980,  he  explained,  the  govern- 
ment's net  borrowing  totaled  $79  billion  and 
accounted  for  22  percent  of  the  funds  raised 
In  the  credit  markets.  This  percentage  should 
drop  to  16  percent  next  year. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  where 
Mr.  Olsen  got  his  figures,  but  those  fig- 
ures contradict  the  official  figures  I  have 
seen  because  I  think  they  neglect  some 
of  the  off-budget  borrowing  which  our 
figures  suggest  were  far  more  substantial 
and  would  provide  for  a  total  borrow- 
ing not  of  $75  billion  but  well  over  $100 
billion,  and  not  for  22  percent  of  the 
funds  raised  in  the  credit  markets  but 
about  a  third,  about  33  percent. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say: 
But  In  1953,  federal  borrowing  accounted 
for  25  percent  of  credit  market  funds,  yet 
short-term  Interest  rates  stood  at  a  mere  2.52 
percent. 

Now  that  is  an  interesting  reference. 
I  have  discussed  the  early  1950's  earlier 
tonight,  and  the  remarkable  difference 
between  1953  and  1981  which  is  a  differ- 
ence that  is  just  like  night  and  day.  In 
1953  the  Federal  Government  was  spend- 
ing less  than  a  third  as  much  on  a  per 
capita  basis  in  real  dollars  as  it  is  spend- 
ing today,  less  thtm  a  third  as  much. 

Now,  that  makes  a  colossal  difference 
in  the  effect  on  infiatlon,  on  Interest 
rates,  and  on  every  other  economic  com- 
ponent. 

As  I  pointed  out,  not  only  were  short- 
term  rates  down,  as  he  says,  but  the 
mortgage  rate  was  about  4>4  percent  at 
that  time.  The  inflation  rate  was  1  per- 
cent. Even  the  unemployment  rate  was 
very  low.  So  to  argue  that  because  Fed- 
eral borrowing,  according  to  his  figures, 
accounted  for  25  percent  of  credit  mark- 
et funds  seems  to  me  to  overlook  other 
economic  elements  that  would  be  likely 
to  be  more  much  more  decisive. 
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"DeflclU  can  hardly  be  used  to  predict 
Inflation,  interest  rates,  exchange  rates,  un- 
employment or  much  of  anything  else,  Mr. 
Olsen  said.  .^  .    . 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  doing  Its  part  in 
reducing  Inflation  through  lU  policy  of  grad- 
ually slowing  the  money  growth,  which  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  growth  of  MIB 
has  fallen  below  the  Fed's  targets,  but  de- 
spite cries  that  the  Fed  should  loosen  Its  re- 
strictions, the  monetary  policy  Is  not  causing 
the  high  Interest  rates,  Mr.  Olsen  said. 

Weil,  I  think  that  is  right.  I  do  not 
think  the  monetary  policy  is  causing  it, 
but  It  is  an  element  involved  here  be- 
cause the  monetary  policy  Is  restrained 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  crowd- 
ing into  the  limited  credit  market  avail- 
able, and  it  runs  into  this  restrained 
credit  policy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  says  "We  are  go- 
ing to  limit  the  amount  of  credit  avail- 
able," and  the  Federal  Government 
comes  in  with  a  huge  demand  and,  of 
course,  that  drives  Interest  rates  up. 

Instead,  he  said,  the  withdrawal  from 
trading  by  long-term  bond  portfolio  man- 
agers because  they  believe  high  inflation  Is 
here  to  stay  "has  forced  a  dlsproportlonaW 
amount  of  the  credit  needs  of  business  into 
the  short-term  area  of  the  marketplace." 

And,  if  the  Fed  expanded  the  money  sup- 
ply to  lower  the  interest  rates,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  financial 
markets  would  respond  any  differently  than 
they  did  during  the  second  half  of  1980  when 
rates  reached  even  higher  levels  despite  an 
expansionary  policy,  the  economist  sug- 
gested. 

Nor  are  the  credit  controls  advocated  by 
some  In  Congress  the  answer  because  such 
artificial  restraints  "can  cause  even  more 
damage  by  acting  precipitously  at  a  time  like 
this."  he  said. 

Mr.  Olsen's  solution  to  reducing  in- 
terest rates  lies  with  cutting  the  infla- 
tion rate. 

That  is  a  matter  of  which  comes  first, 
the  chicken  or  the  egg,  because  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Inflation  rate  is 
enormously  influenced  by  the  interest 
rate — not  only  in  items  such  as  home 
buying,  but  also,  the  colossal  Increase  in 
interest  rates  In  business  has  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  and  is,  and  it 
has  imdouhtedly  pushed  up  prices.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

So  to  say,  as  Mr.  Olsen  says,  that  the 
solution  to  reducing  interest  rates  lies 
with  cutting  the  inflation  rate  is  not  very 
helpful.  He  would  like  to  cut  the  infla- 
tion rate.  As  many  economists  have 
pointed  out,  and  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
one  way  to  cut  the  inflation  rate  is  to 
cut  spending,  balance  the  budget,  reduce 
the  share  that  the  Federal  Government 
takes  In  bidding  up  prices,  and  reducing 
borrowing  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  drives  up  Interest  rates  and  is  an 
element  in  causing  inflation. 

Mr.  Dunlap  goes  on  in  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Olsen  and  savs: 

Unfortunately,  the  psychology  of  the 
financial  markets  "Is  at  odds  with  the  real 
economy,"  and  this  has  overshadowed  th* 
gains  made  In  the  Inflation  battle,  he  said. 

The  financial  markets'  practice  of  respond- 
ing too  readily  to  any  development  main- 
tains the  turmoil  unsettln?  the  markets  and 
adds  fuel  to  the  attacks  on  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program,  Mr.  Olsen  said,  even  though 
the  Inflation  In  the  real  economy  Is  cooling. 

"Inflation  cannot  be  sustained  at  9  per- 
cent or  10  percent  if  monetary  policy  does 
not  allow  the  value  of  goods  and  services 


to  Increase  at  more  than  9  percent  or  10  per- 
cent," the  economist  said.  "In  any  economy 
that  continues  to  operate  with  excess  ca- 
pacity, it  becomes  competitively  difficult  to 
raise  prices  and  pass  on  higher  costs." 

It  may  be  difficult,  but  It  certainly 
is  being  dona.  We  have  had  this  inflation, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  since  1939;  and  it 
has  persisted  right  through  the  worst  re- 
cession years  we  have  had  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

In  1974  and  1975,  we  had  enormous  ex- 
cess capacity.  Unemployment  increased 
to  about  10  percent.  We  had  an  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  to 
greatly  expand  their  production  by  re- 
ducing prices.  They  did  not  do  it.  That 
was  tiie  first  big  recession  in  the  history 
of  this  country  that  was  accompanied  by 
continued  inflation. 

Mr.  Olsen's  theory  is  correct,  and  our 
history  before  the  present  terrific  mo- 
mentum we  have  haid  would  confirm  it; 
but  what  has  happened  in  the  last  40 
years,  since  1939,  when  prices  have  risen 
steadily  every  year,  through  the  end  of 
wars,  which  always  in  the  past  had  re- 
sulted in  rrlces  falling,  through  reces- 
sions which  have  resulted  In  prices  fall- 
ing, makes  It  pretty  clear  that  this  Infla- 
tion has  an  immense  mcwnentum,  and 
we  cannot  simply  solve  inflation  by  rely- 
ing strictly  on  monetary  policy,  noble 
and  gallant  as  the  Federal  Reserve  may 
be  In  their  efforts. 

For  the  near  term.  Mr.  Olsen  said,  the  cur- 
rent chaos  win  continue  "as  the  market  holds 
tenaciously  to  a  view  of  Inflation  In  which  It 
has  Invested  resources  and  Intellect.  But 
there  are  limits  to  this  turbulence  which 
when  reached  will  restore  balance  to  the 
financial  markets." 

That  is  about  as  good  an  explanation, 
I  suppose,  as  I  have  read  as  to  why  we 
have  had  these  hi^  interest  rates.  It 
tends  to  conflrm  the  views  of  many  in  the 
administration.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  does  not  make  sense  at  all,  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  investors  who 
have  control  of  most  of  the  funds  in  this 
countrv  are  all  over  th's  country.  They 
are  in  Mississippi,  in  Wisconsin,  in  small 
to*ns,  in  big  cities.  There  are  millions 
of  investors. 

We  have  a  tremendously  broad  and 
mobile  capital  market.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  1  man,  2  men,  10  men,  or  any 
city,  such  as  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  or  any  other. 

In  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  go  Into 
small  towns,  and  I  rarely  come  into  a 
town  of  25,000  or  30,000  or  10,000  which 
doss  not  have  a  brokerage  office  and  local 
investors.  Multiply  that  by  the  number 
of  communities  in  our  country,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  people  who  make  the 
difference  and  add  up  to  the  activity  in 
the  market  are  not  a  few  people  in  Wall 
Street  who  have  some  kind  of  theory  but 
are  hard-headed  investors  who  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  get  inflation 
under  control  until  we  balance  the 
budget. 

Maybe  that  Ls  a  little  naive  and  prim- 
itive theory,  but  it  is  a  theory  people 
believe.  That  Is  what  they  have  learned 
from  the  time  thev  were  young.  That  is 
what  thev  have  heard  over  and  over. 
There  Is  lo?lc  in  it.  and  they  believe  it. 
So  long  as  thev  believe  in  it.  their  bel'ef. 
their  psychological  attitude,  is  impor- 
tant in  our  economy. 


Certainly,  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  to  run  a  deficit,  when  your 
principal  problem  is  inflation  and  the 
high  interest  rates  that  go  along  with  in- 
flation, we  should  balance  the  budget 
now;  and  if  we  do  not.  It  Is  going  to  have 
a  perverse  psychological  effect. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  tomght  I  dis- 
cussed Leonard  Silk,  the  remarkable  eco- 
nomic writer  and  commentator  for  the 
New  York  Times.  I  described  a  marvel- 
ous analysis  of  inflation  that  has  been 
ended  in  the  past.  The  most  serious  In- 
flations in  history  we  know  of,  the  Ger- 
man inflation  in  World  War  I  and  infla- 
tion In  the  other  European  countries  in 
World  War  I  was  astronomical,  terrrlflc. 
overwhelming,  and  seemed  impossible  to 
break.  They  stopped  it  cold  In  Germany 
by  balancing  the  budget.  They  stopped 
it  by  stopping  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  borrowing. 

They  went  on  a  cash  basis,  as  I  am  ad- 
vocating. They  laid  people  off.  Unem- 
ployment increased.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cost  of  living  went  down,  as  soon  as 
they  put  this  into  effect,  by  8  percent  the 
next  year.  That  is  the  kind  of  action 
Silk  has  pointed  out.  We  have  a  docu- 
mented historical  record  that  we  can 
achieve. 

On  November  26  of  last  year,  almost  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Silk  wrote  an  article  on 
flnding  a  quick  end  to  Inflation.  He  wrote 
as  follows : 

The  most  serious  econonUc  problem  fac- 
ing the  Reagan  administration  Is  how  to 
stop  an  inflation  that,  after  a  decade  and  a 
half.  Is  so  deeply  imbedded  In  the  system 
It  seems  to  run  on  Its  own  momentum — 
and  how  to  stop  It  In  a  way  that  will  not 
cost  millions  of  jobs  and  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  In  lost  production,  as  many  econ- 
omists fear.  Recent  efforts  In  Britain  to 
stoD  Inflation  suddenly  by  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy  have  Intensified  such  fears 
bv  raising  unemployment  to  Its  highest  level 
since  the  1930's. 

That  was  the  article  I  read  earlier  to- 
night that  cited  the  German  experience 
and  the  experience  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, which  were  essentially  the  same.  A« 
I  say,  all  four  hyperinflations  were 
stopoed  without  serious  damage  to  pro- 
duction or  employment.  Mr.  Silk  goes  on 
In  the  second  article,  which  I  have  not  yet 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
says: 

How  do  the  lessons  of  the  ending  of  hyper- 
inflations after  World  War  I  bear  upon  the 
problem  J  facing  the  Reagan  administration? 

That  second  article,  "Ending  Inflation 
Expectation,"  goes  on  to  say  this: 

What  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  way 
the  hype'lnflatlons  In  Germany.  Poland. 
Atistrla  and  Hungary  were  suddenly  ended  In 
1923  and  1924  after  each  country's  price  In- 
dex had  reached  Incredibly  high  levels? 

As  I  pointed  out,  those  price  indexeo 
had  gone  over  100  in  1914,  to  234  in  1918 
Thev  then  went  to  3,490  in  December  of 
1921.  A  year  later,  147.000  was  the  index, 
and  then  it  really  took  off.  Then  it  went 
to  1  938  000-  then  2.:?48  000.001.  then  126 
trUllon  in  December  of  1923.  That  was  the 
peak— 126  trillion.  That  was  the  level  of 
inflation  in  Germany.  Yet  they  brought 
It  under  control,  and  they  did  it  by  fol- 
lowing the  simple — some  peoole  think 
oversimple — policy  of  balancing  the 
budget  and  stowing  the  government  bor- 
rowing. 
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Silk  writes  In  his  second  article: 

While  those  Inflations  and  the  way  they 
were  stopped  differed  In  details,  they  had,  aa 
Thomas  J.  Sargent  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  observes,  these  impor- 
tant common  features: 

Reckless  fiscal  policy  was  at  the  root  of 
them  all,  with  each  country  persistently 
running  enormous  budget  deficits. 

Deliberate  and  drastic  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  were  adopted  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  inflation  was  running  amok. 

Once  thoee  drastic  measures  were  an- 
nounced and  accepted  as  credible  by  the 
public,  prices  and  foreign-exchange  values 
of  currencies  stabilized  at  once. 

This  stabilization  occurred  even  though 
the  "high  powered"  money  supply — the  cir- 
culating notes  issued  by  the  countries'  cen- 
tral banks — went  on  growing  n^idly  for 
months  or  years  longer. 

That  last  would  contradict  all  the  pro- 
testations by  the  monetarists  I  have 
quote<'l  tonight,  with  whom  I  have  been 
disagreeing  because,  as  Mr.  Sargent 
points  out,  stabilization  occurred  even 
though  the  money  supply  kept  increasing, 
because  the  fundamental  achievement 
was  the  achievement  of  credibility. 

The  people  In  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary  believed  that  their  government 
meant  business.  They  saw  that  their  gov- 
eimment  was  balancing  the  budget.  They 
saw  that  they  were  not  borrowing  money. 
They  were  operating  on  a  cash  bsisis  and 
were  only  spending  what  they  received 
in  revenues.  Under  those  circumstances, 
they  believed  it  would  work,  and  it  did. 
Silk  says: 

The  most  important  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  experience.  Mr.  Sargent  concludes, 
is  that  government  needs  to  end  public  ex- 
pectations that  It  will  go  on  creating  infla- 
tion indefinitely.  If  employers  and  workers, 
lenders  and  borrowers  and  all  others  expect 
inflation  to  continue,  they  will  strike  Infla- 
tionary bargains  on  the  basis  of  those  expec- 
tations. But  the  Inflation  "only  seems  to 
have  a  momentum  of  its  own.  while  it  is 
actually  the  long-term  government  policy  of 
running  large  deficits  on  average  which  im- 
parts the  momentum,"  according  to  Mr. 
Sargent. 

To  stop  that  momentum.  It  would  be 
necessary  today  to  risk  whatever  pain,  in 
terms  of  lost  output,  lost  Jobs  or  changes  in 
the  structure  of  government  benefits  to  par- 
ticular groups,  that  a  drastic  change  In  fiscal 
and  budget  policy  entailed.  Mr.  Sargent  con- 
cedes that  economists  do  not  possess  reliable 
models  for  predicting  what  disruptions,  in 
lost  output  and  employment,  a  drastic 
change  in  the  fiscal  pollcv  regime  would 
cause,  although  he  is  hopeful  on  the  basis  of 
the  earlier  European  experience  In  stopping 
hyperlnfiation. 

But  the  drastic  policy  actions  in  Central 
Europe  occurred  after  hyperinflation  had 
destroyed  all  hopes  that  the  existing  system 
was  viable.  How  long  it  would  tave.  and  with 
what  pain  In  lost  output  it  would  take  today 
would  depend,  he  suggests,  on  how  resolute 
and  evident  the  government's  commitment 
was. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  why  I 
am  doing  what  I  am  trving  to  do  tonight. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  most  reso- 
lute and  clearest  Indication  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's resolve  would  be  bv  saying 
that  the  debt  limit  will  not  be  increased 
above  a  trUlion  dollars,  that  It  will  stay 
roughly  where  It  is,  that  we  would  have 
to  operate  on  a  cash  basis,  that  we  mean 
business.  If  any  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  a  clear  communi- 
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cation  to  the  financial  community  that 
we  mean  business,  that  would  be  it. 

President-elect  Ronald  Reagan's  economic 
advisers  are  now  talking  about  an  all-out, 
immediate,  comprehensive  attack  on  both 
inflation  and  economic  stagnation. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  that  article 
was  written  in  November  of  1980,  before 
the  Reagan  administration  had  taken 
office: 

That  comprehensive  policy  Is  to  Include 
big  tax  cuts,  defense  spending  Increases 
major  reductions  In  other  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  a  restrictive  monetary  policy.  But 
the  Reagan  advisers  are  divided  on  which 
elements  in  that  "comprehensive"  policy  de- 
serve the  highest  priority. 

Some  would  scale  down  tax  cuts,  wttile 
others  would  not.  Some  would  slash  social 
spending,  but  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
the  leader  of  the  populists  behind  Mr.  Rea- 
gan, has  warned  his  party  against  "trying  to 
repeal  the  New  Deal"  and  urged  "an  expand- 
ing economy  as  a  way  of  fighting  inflation.  ' 
Mr.  Reagan  has  refused  to  drop  his  support 
of  Representative  Kemp's  and  Senator  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth's  bill  to  cut  personal  Income 
taxes  by  30  percent  In  three  years;  this  week 
Mr.  Reagan's  counselor,  Edwin  Meese  3d,  said 
that  income  tax  cuts  "along  the  lines"  of 
Kemp-Roth  would  be  the  "first  priority" 
within  a  comprehensive  economic  program 
after  the  Reagan  administration  takes  office 
on  Jan.  20. 

Yet.  In  a  time  of  big  budget  deficits,  it  will 
be  obviously  tough  to  reconcile  big  tax  cuts 
and  defense  spending  rises  with  the  sort  of 
antl-lnflatlonary  fiscal  policy  regime  coun- 
seled by  Mr.  Sargent  and  his  fellow  rational - 
expectatlonlsu.  Even  If  Mr.  Kemps  warnings 
about  avoiding  "ideological  battles  with 
labor  and  blacks"  are  put  aside,  the  Reagan 
administration  Is  likely  to  find  it  Impossi- 
ble to  make  social  spending  cuts  big  enough 
to  close  the  budget  gap. 

Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon  Brothers 
notes  that  uncontrollable  expenditures,  in- 
cluding Social  Security,  public  employee 
retirement,  unemployment  compensation, 
medical  assistance  and  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  but  not  including  defense  expendi- 
tures, accounted  for  67.3  percent  of  total 
outlays  m  the  1980  fiscal  year.  Defense  ex- 
penditures accounted  for  another  23.5  per- 
cent, thersby  bringing  uncontrollables  and 
defense  up  to  91  per.-ent  of  total  budget  out- 
lays. The  Treasury  is  going  to  have  to  borrow 
about  $7.5  billion  In  the  1981  fiscal  year.  Mr. 
Kaufman  estimates,  assuming  only  810  bU- 
lion  In  tax  cuts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Treasury,  we 
now  know — because  it  Is  a  year  later — 
had  to  borrow  a  great  deal  more  than 
that,  closer  to  $90  billion. 

"It  is  far  too  early."  he  says,  "to  conclude 
whether  we  as  a  people  have  the  stamina  or 
foresight  to  accept  a  rigorous  setting  of 
priorities  In  the  Federal  budget.  If  we  do  not. 
budgetary  credibility  will  not  be  achieved." 

So  far,  budget  credibility  has  not  been 
achieved,  and  that  Is  our  problem,  and  It 
has  not  been  achieved  because  the  in- 
vestors of  this  country  do  not  believe  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget.  How 
can  they  believe  we  are  going  to  balance 
the  budget  when  they  see  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Finance  Committee  has 
requested  an  Increase  in  the  debt  limit 
to  $1.79  trillion,  $94  billion  above  what 
the  debt  limit  is  tonight?  And  that  Is 
over  the  next  year.  They  do  not  expect 
that;  they  do  not  expect  to  use  It. 

Of  course,  that  kind  of  massive  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  deficit  has  to  be 
financed.  That  means  there  will  be  a 
continued  inflation  of  the  credit  mar- 


kets, and  that  tella  the  credit  marketa, 
"Look  out,  because  there  Is  going  to  be 
continued  pressure  on  interest  rates 
from  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
next  year." 

If  we  adopt  my  amendment  and  refuse 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  beyond  $995 
billion,  keep  it  under  $1  trillion,  then 
the  message  would  go  out  that  we  have 
a  credible  fiscal  policy,  that  we  mean 
business  about  fighting  Inflation,  that  we 
mean  business  about  fighting  high  inter- 
est rates,  that  we  are  going  to  follow  a 
tough  fiscal  policy  one  way  or  the  other, 
take  whatever  action  we  have  to  take  to 
hold  down  spending:  and  if  we  cannot 
do  that  and  increase  taxes  on  consump- 
tion so  that  we  balance  the  budget  and 
get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
credit  markets,  we  send  a  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  going  to 
fight  inflation. 

Leonard  Silk  goes  on  to  say: 

With  more  big  deficits  in  sight,  rational 
expectations  of  Inflation  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue. And  a  heavy  burden  upon  monetary 
policy  for  trying  to  curb  Inflation  U  likely 
to  remain.  The  consequence  will  be  a  chron- 
ically high  level  of  Interest  rates,  which  will 
slow  down  Investment,  consumption  and 
economic  growth. 

Sluggish  growth  or  even  resumed  recession 
In  the  coming  year  may  act  as  one  more 
episode  in  temporarily  reducing  the  rate  of 
Inflation.  But  a  drastic  and  abrupt  end  to 
inflation,  such  as  happened  in  Central  Eu- 
rope after  World  War  I,  Is  not  yet  in  the 
cards.  That's  what  the  banks  seemed  to  be 
saying  this  week  as  they  put  up  their  prime 
rates  of  Interest  to  17%  and  18  percent. 

That  was  November  of  1980.  It  is  now 
September  of  1981.  The  prime  rate  is 
even  higher.  We  had  a  year  of  experi- 
ence with  this  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent's and  it  is  clear  that  interest  rates 
are  loo  high.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot 
and  should  not  continue  with  a  fiscal 
policy  that  makes  monetary  policy  al- 
mo3t  impossible  to  operate. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  prudent 
policy,  the  responsible  policy,  is  to  bite 
the  bullet,  take  the  tough  path  of  putting 
ourselves  in  the  painful  position  of  ac- 
cepting one  or  two  or  both  of  the  politi- 
cally difficult  options — cut  spending,  in- 
crease taxes,  or  do  both. 

Nobody  likes  It.  As  I  have  said  over 
and  over  tonight,  it  is  exactly  the  wrong 
kind  of  policy  for  political  advantage, 
but  it  is  the  right  kind  of  policy  for  our 
economy.  The  question  is  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  follow  that  policy  or 
whether  the  administration  will  be  able 
to  follow  that  policy. 

Maybe  I  have  hit  too  hard  on  the 
notion  that  it  is  politically  impopular. 
Actually,  all  these  th'ngs  depend  on 
whether  or  not  they  will  work.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  politically  impopular  to 
follow  a  policy  that  will  work.  I  believe 
this  policy  would  work,  because  It  would 
be  the  clearest  kind  of  concrete,  specific 
mes>a3e  to  the  voters  that  we  Intend  to 
balance  the  budget,  that  we  are  deter- 
m  ned  to  balance  the  budget  and  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget,  that  we  are 
going  to  take  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  credit  market. 

If  that  worked,  then  the  reward  would 
come  to  Members  of  Congress  who  sup- 
ported that  position,  because  it  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  better  growth; 
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it  would  mean  that  interest  rates,  at 
long  last,  would  begin  to  come  down  and 
stay  down. 

It  would  mean  that  prices  would  rise 
more  slowly  than  they  have  in  the  past 
and  begin  to  get  a  grip  on  inflation.  It 
would  mean  that  the  economy  would 
begin  to  grow  more,  more  people  would 
go  back  to  work  in  construction,  in  au- 
tomobiles, in  farm  Implements,  in  small 
business,  because  the  business  would  be 
able  to  do  what  It  has  to  do,  borrow 
mcmey  at  reasonable  rates. 

So  these  policies  that  I  am  suggesting 
now  go  against  the  grain  because  they 
make  It  very  hard  for  us.  We  all  have 
people  who  come  Into  our  office,  fine 
people,  the  best  people  In  the  world  who 
are  interested  in  helping  people  who  need 
help  and  devoted  their  lives  to  that.  They 
are  just  appealing  for  more  funds.  They 
indicate  they  desperately  need  those  ad- 
ditional funds.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to 
say  no  to  these  people. 

If  we  do  say  yes  then  we  have  to  find 
a  way  of  raising  the  money  because  If 
we  do  not  raise  the  money  we  are  just 
kidding  ourselves.  There  Is  no  way  we 
can  then  stand  up  and  say  I  am  against 
high  interest  rates  and  I  am  doing  all  I 
can  to  prevent  them  because  you  and  I 
know  that  if  we  refuse  to  hold  down 
spending  for  taxes  or  both,  the  conse- 
quence is  simply  going  to  be  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  borrow  more  money 
and  Interest  rates  are  going  to  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting economists  who  has  come  along  in 
recent  years  is  Aaron  Wildavsky  who  has 
written  a  book  on  how  to  limit  Govern- 
ment spending.  Mr.  Wildavsky's  thesis  Is 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  tying 
public  spending  to  economic  growth  will 
decrease  taxes  and  lessen  Inflation.  He 
argues  It  being  In  all  our  Interest  to  low- 
er outlays  provided  everyone  has  to  do 
it  thus  increasing  cooperation  in  society 
and  conflict  within  Government  which  is 
as  It  should  be,  resource  allocation  to  re- 
place resource  addition  as  the  operating 
principle  of  the  Government.  It  reflects 
our  desires  not  only  individually  as  they 
arise  but  collectively  over  time. 

It  is  a  good  thin?  in  Itself  and  better 
by  far  than  mandating  balanced  budgets 
that  encourage  higher  taxes  or  imposing 
drastic  tax  cuts  which  encourage  Infla- 
tion. 

As  I  have  said  many  times.  I  have  very, 
very  serious  reservations  about  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  would  try  to 
order  our  economit  behavior,  by  riveting 
it  into  the  Constitution  for  many  years 
to  come.  Our  Constitution,  that  marvel- 
ous document,  is  200  years  old  or  very 
nearly  200  years  old,  and  we  hope  and 
pray  it  will  last  for  another  200  or  400  or 
1,000  years  or  more.  Riveting  into  that 
Constitution,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment tying  public  spending  to  economic 
growth  is  something  we  have  to  be  very, 
very  careful  about.  We  ought  to  consider 
It.  We  certainly  have  to  do  something  to 
slow  down  spending.  I  think  that  the 
best  way  to  do  it  is  by  using  the  debt 
limit.  It  is  available.  It  is  easy.  It  Is  di- 
rect. As  Mr.  Tullock,  whom  I  have  quoted 
tonight  a  number  of  times,  has  said,  it 
is  the  strongest  single  budget-cutting 
weapon  in  the  President's  hand,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  urging  the  President  to 


use,  that  strongest  single  budget  cutting 
weapon. 

But  the  arguments  that  Mr.  WUdavsky 
uses  in  favor  of  this  are  very  similar  to 
the  argiunents  that  I  would  use.  So  I 
shall  quote  from  him.  He  argues  that 
the  private  sector  Is  the  basis  for  our 
economlc  activity  and  in  the  beginning 
the  private  sector  virtually  dominated 
our  economy.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  as 
recently  as  1929  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  was  only  3  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  compared  to  the 
25  percent  that  it  is  today. 

So  the  public  sector  was  so  small  it 
was  scarcely  noticeable.  It  was  much 
smaller  than  that  earlier  in  our  h'story. 
In  the  beginning  was  the  private  sector. 
The  public  sector  was  so  small  it  was  scarce- 
ly noticeable.  By  the  turn  of  this  century, 
the  experts  in  the  public  sector  were  "on 
tap,"  but  we-the-people  in  the  private  sec- 
tor were  on  top.  Spending  at  all  levels  was 
Just  under  7  percent  of  Gross  National 
Product  and  within  that  total  the  states 
and  localities  spent  less  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  federal  government.  No  more.  Today 
federal  spending  has  increased  almost  ten 
times  (see  table  1)  from  3.4  to  over  22  per- 
cent of  Gross  National  Product.  State  and 
local  spending  is  barely  above  half  of  the 
federal  level.  If  money  is  power  relationships 
between  citizens  and  government  and  be- 
tween state  and  central  government  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be.  Over  the  years  public 
spending  has  been  growing  much  faster 
than  the  economy.  Where  one  worker  in 
twenty-five  worked  for  the  government  In 
1900,  now  the  figure  Is  closer  to  one  In  five. 
So  long  as  you  always  multiply  and  never 
divide,  it  would  take  only  an  annual  S  per- 
cent Increase  In  real  expenditure  over  eighty 
years  for  total  government  spending  to  go 
up  by  4,300  percent.  Projecting  this  trend 
over  two  decades  would  bring  total  expen- 
diture to  nearly  two-thirds  of  whatever  is 
produced.  The  United  States  would  change 
from  a  predominantly  private  to  a  prepon- 
derantly public  country. 

There  are  those  who  conclude  th*t  in 
the  last  few  years  federal  government  ex- 
penditure has  not  In  fact  Increased  In  rela- 
tion to  Gross  National  Product  (ONP).  Al- 
though one  might  argue  that  a  slight  fiuctu- 
atlon  over  a  few  years  does  not  deny  the  Inex- 
orable upsurge  of  expenditure  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  nevertheless  it  is  worth  ex- 
amining bow  this  conclusion  is  reached. 
Renowned  authorities  Joseph  A.  Pechman 
and  Robert  W.  Hartman  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  say  that  if  federal  outlays  are 
counted  in  constant  dollars,  federal  spending 
has  remained  at  20  percent  of  ONP  since 
1960. 

How  has  this  been  done?  Not  by  mirrors 
but  by  following  the  convention  used  in  the 
national  inccxne  accounts,  that  there  Is  no 
productivity  growth  in  government.  As  a 
result,  the  trend  in  the  federal  spending 
share  has  been  biased  downward.  In  ordi- 
nary language,  government  Is  alleged  to 
have  constimsd  less  of  the  national  product 
because  its  contribution  has  been  systemati- 
cally de -alued.  If  tMs  Is  the  friendly  face  of 
government  spending,  It  needs  no  ugly 
enemies. 

There  may  be  those  who  want  to  turn  the 
clock  back  to  the  days  of  yesteryear,  but 
they  are  few  and  I  am  not  among  them.  Gov- 
ernment has  assumed  larger  responsibilities 
for  social  welfare  and  national  defense  with- 
out which  the  nation  could  not  long  con- 
tinue. The  question,  for  me  at  least.  Is  not 
whether  expenditures  will  tave  a  deeo  dive 
but  whether  they  will  continue  their  un- 
abated ascent.  I  would  much  rather  this  did 
not  happen  because,  speaking  personally,  I 
think  life  would  be  much  less  Interesting. 
There  would  be  less  innovation:  new  Ideas 


would  languish.  If  the  costs  of  government 
were  to  rise,  so  would  the  size  of  compdnies 
who  could  afford  to  compete.  There  would 
be  leas  variety  because  government  guar- 
antees collectivity,  not  individuality.  Though 
I  would  not  expect  the  gray  uniformity  of 
Eastern  Europe,  I  would  expect  the  growing 
uniformity  that  is  the  unvarying  object  of 
bureaucratic  rules.  For  me,  diversity  is  wel- 
come. But  for  government,  even  good  gov- 
ernment, diversity  is  dangeroiu. 

Considering  my  country,  big  government 
Is  no  bargain.  Doing  what  comes  naturally. 
It  win  (with  our  consent,  to  be  sure)  eat  us 
out  of  house  and  home.  In  a  nation  noted 
for  the  uneven  development  of  Its  regions 
and  peoples,  policies  that  require  selectivity 
win  Instead  be  based  on  homogeneity. 
Where  race  and  class  remain  explosive  is- 
sues, reducing  growth  in  favor  of  giant  gov- 
ernment is  unwise.  Distribution  of  the  dif- 
ferences would  smooth  social  relations. 

Looking  at  liberty,  competition  Is  iu  key- 
stone. Just  as  science  proceeds  by  refuta- 
tion of  hypotheses,  ana  markets  function 
by  the  ability  to  reject  bids  unacceptable  to 
others,  so  democracy  thrives  on  the  ability 
to  say  no.  We  may  know  what  we're  against, 
as  Is  often  observed,  even  if  we  don't  know 
what  we're  for.  AbiUty  to  switch  support, 
however,  depends  on  alternatives.  Being 
against  one's  own  government  is  almost  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  Yet,  If  government 
Is  gigantic,  opposition  to  it  becomes  at  once 
essential  and  hopeless.  Political  passions  rise 
without  moderation  or  melioration  by  their 
ability  to  retreat  to  private  preserves.  If 
competing  for  control  over  government,  as 
vital  and  honorable  as  that  is,  becomes  the 
only  game  in  town,  incumbents  of  Institu- 
tional power  have  too  great  an  incentive  to 
rig  the  rules. 

Fearing  for  democracy,  I  would  wish  to 
have  It  well  regarded.  One  criterion  of  an 
effective  system  is  that  it  retains  the  best 
and  discards  the  worst  of  the  past.  Yet  big 
government  adapts  only  by  growing  larger. 
In  the  language  of  evolutions,  government 
selects  up  but  not  out.  New  programs  are 
Initiated  but  old  ones  are  rarely  terminated. 
Another  test  of  effectiveness  is  contained 
in  John  Von  Neumann's  ambition  to  create 
sjrstems  more  reliable  than  any  of  their 
parts.  By  sending  surplus  resources  to  allevi- 
ate strain,  redundancy  increases  reliability. 
By  using  up  resources  to  prevent  any  part 
from  faltering,  by  subsidizing  and  regulating 
and  ensuring  against  diminution  In  emolu- 
ments for  any  particular  segment  of  society, 
big  government  reduces  the  resilience  of  the 
sjstem  as  a  whole.  Big  government  plays 
with  Phyrrlc  victories.  One  more  entitlement, 
a  second  super  subsidy,  security  for  still 
another  lucky  recipient,  and  It  will  be  un- 
done. Isn't  that  how  we  feel?  After  every 
ac^dltlonal  protection,  somehow  we  feel  less 
safe  than  before. 

Why  don't  I  like  big  government?  It  breeds 
dependencv.  which  Is  bad  for  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  citizenry.  It  breaks  down,  which 
brings  disrespect.  When  the  rate  of  return 
on  government  securities  is  higher  than  In 
the  stock  marV-et.  which  It  has  been  for 
sometime,  thinking  of  government  as  one's 
main  source  of  support  Is  as  understandable 
as  It  Is  unfortunate.  In  falling,  as  it  were, 
by  Its  own  weight,  big  go-emment  threatens 
to  take  a  free  society  with  It.  The  liberty 
we  prize  is  compromised  when  It  appears 
to  result  In  government  that  does  too  much 
and  accomplishes  too  little.  The  disrepute 
of  democracy  is  the  high  price  we  pay  for 
elephantiasis  of  the  political  organs. 

There  was  a  time,  no  later  than  the  1950s, 
when  liberals  lusted  after  federal  expendi- 
ture to  do  good.  If  only  there  were  billions 
for  higher  education  or  for  mass  transpor- 
tation or  for  mental  health,  on  and  on, 
what  wonders  would  be  performed!  Now  we 
know  better.  Go-emment  Is  an  Inadequate 
and  expensive  replacement  for  the  family. 
Deep-seated   behavior,   requiring   the   coop- 
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enitlon  of  the  convert,  U  dlfflcult  to  change 
at  any  price.  Those  who  used  to  argue  that 
federal  money  would  not  bring  federal  effort 
to  control  education,  like  I  did  as  a  college 
student,  have  had  their  naivete  exposed.  It 
Is  not  that  public  policy  Is  good  for  noth- 
ing, but  that  It  Is  not  good  for  everything. 
And  the  more  that  Is  done,  the  more  pro- 
grams like  disaster  Insurance  and  Medicaid 
lead  to  huge  unanticipated  costs,  the  less 
we  understand  or  are  able  to  alter  them. 
Thus  It  Is  reasonable  for  us  to  reconsider 
what  has  been  done  over  the  decades  with 
a  view  to  perfecting  our  preferences  about 
what  we  ought  to  want.  But  reconsidering 
and  revamping  public  policy  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  seriously  while  government  Is  ex- 
panding on  all  cylinders  and  in  every  sector. 

Reflection  before  expansion.  Surely  this 
sentiment  is  In  tune  with  the  times.  Polls 
of  public  opinion  show  about  three-quarters 
of  the  population  opposed  to  growth  of  gov- 
ernment, even  if  it  means  cutting  back  on 
s»rvi:es.  Balanced  budget  amendments 
have  been  passed  In  thirty  states.  If  lower 
spending  is  part  of  every  politician's  pro- 
gram, however,  how  come  It  never  happens? 

The  usual  approach  is  to  consider  each 
Item  of  expenditure  separately  on  Its  own 
merits.  Obviously,  that  won't  do  entirely  be- 
cause the  total  might  be  too  high  on  grounds 
of  taxation  or  the  economy.  So  an  effort  is 
made  to  establish  a  total  within  which  all 
expenditure  must  fit.  What  is  to  prevent  this 
total  from  simply  becoming  the  sum  of  Its 
parts?  What  prevents  "log-rolling"  where  you 
support  my  spending  and  I  support  yours? 
Oood  will?  Not  likely:  It  is  much  easier  to 
solve  the  problem  of  allocation  by  addition 
than  by  subtraction.  Loss  of  office?  Citizens 
want  the  same  spending,  item  by  item.  Just 
as  they  want  lower  totals.  Unless  they  can 
take  a  standing  decision  on  totals,  they  will 
continue  to  get  what  they  want  bit  by  bit, 
but  not  in  total. 

For  knowledgeable  people  believe  that  It 
will  be  possible  to  halt,  for  more  than  a  year 
or  two,  the  inexorable  increase  in  spending. 
A  sense  of  hopelessness  surrounds  the  Issue. 
When  the  "beasts"  battle  the  "boobs,"  the 
sharp-toothed  win  over  the  dim-witted.  Some 
say  bureaucrats  will  beat  us  every  time. 
Others  say  politicians  will  continue  to  prom- 
ise and  will  spend  themselves  into  office.  Still 
others  see  citizens  snapping  up  the  bait  of 
public  largesse.  Citizens  sound  like  they  want 
less  public  spending,  the  cynics  say.  except 
when  it  comes  to  their  favorite  programs. 

Nevertheless.  James  Tobln.  a  distinguished 
economist,  has  argued  that  the  Impetus  for 
spending  on  social  services  and  Income  sup- 
port Is  losing  force.  Therefore,  in  his  view, 
spending  levels  have  reached  a  plateau. 
Demography,  however,  is  not  necessarily  de- 
cisive. Spending  increases  not  only  because 
it  is  necessary  but  becaupe  it  Is  possible.  Like 
mountains,  spending  climbs  because  it  Is 
there.  Why  should  programs  and  their  bene- 
flciarles  do  with  less  when  they  can  get  the 
government  to  spend  more?  Recognition  that 
new  proposals  for  spending  will  expand  to  flt 
any  available  room  has  led  legislators  who 
occupy  Important  positions  in  the  budgetary 
process  to  propose  stringent  limitations  of 
their  own.  Explaining  the  conversion  of 
House  Budget  Committee  Chairman,  Robert 
N.   Olalmo, 

He  was  chairman,  as  we  all  know,  in 
the  last  Congress,  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman from  Connecticut — 
to  legislation  that  would  limit  the  govern- 
ment's dispensation  of  credit  and  would 
hold  spending  to  a  percent  of  ONP,  the  Na- 
tional Journal  states,  "Qiaimo's  change  of 
heart  springs  from  two  sources:  his  opposi- 
tion to  new  spending  nroRrams  recently 
voted  by  Con^^ress  and  hU  fallui«  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  pass  bills  saving  money 
in  existing  programs."  The  Chairman  of 
the   Senate   Appropriations   Committee   has 


followed  suit.  Now  these  proposals  (there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  other  de.lces  designed 
to  limit  spending)  are  legislative,  not  con- 
stitutional. I  will  explain  later  why  I  think 
a  bill,  like  the  one  placing  a  celling  on  the 
national  debt,  cannot  contain  such  strong 
spending  pressures.  But  it  U  clear  that  ex- 
perienced legislators,  looking  at  their  in- 
ability to  resist  huge,  new  expenditures  out- 
side the  regular  budget,  such  as  those  re- 
sulting from  the  windfall  tax  on  oil,  are 
coming  to  favor  stronger  self-limitation. 

If  I  thought  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  existing  political  process  would  lead  to 
less  expenditure,  I  would  not  be  advocating 
a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the 
rise  in  public  spending  to  a  pro-'ortlonate 
Increase  in  private  production.  If  I  thought 
democracy  were  doomed,  if  nothing  could 
stop  society  from  being  absorbed  into  gov- 
ernment. I  would  not  bother.  Why  do  I  t>e- 
lieve  constitutional  expenditure  limitation 
will  help  us  do  together — to  prevent  the 
public  sector  from  growing  at  the  expense 
of  the  private — what  we  are  currently  un- 
able to  do  alone? 

At  a  recent  round  table  on  budgeting,  an 
exrerlenced  auditor  said  that  the  purpose  of 
standards  was  to  allow  weak-minded  audi- 
tors to  resist  pressure  by  saying.  "I  can't  do 
this."  He  was  followed  by  a  practitioner  of 
budgeting  who  said  that  the  prospects  for 
reducing  spending  de  end  on  three  things: 
(1)  the  principle  of  equal  sacrifice:  (2)  an 
inability  to  pass  the  buck:  and  (3)  a  gradual 
rather  than  a  precipitous  reduction  in  ex- 
pectations of  service.  All  of  these  purposes 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  amendment. 
Because  there  is  a  fixed  celling  that  every- 
one knows  will  last  a  long  time,  consti- 
tutional limits  prevent  passing  the  buck: 
since  spending  is  allowed  to  grow  absolutely, 
being  limited  only  relative  to  national  prod- 
uct, there  need  only  be  a  gradual  reduction 
in  expectations  of  indefinite  Increases:  and 
because  great  growth  in  some  programs  will, 
by  virtue  of  limitation,  require  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  In  others,  self-interest 
wUl  help  supervise  equality  of  sacrifice. 

The  major  objection  raised  by  knowledge- 
able people  is  that  if  the  federal  budget  is 
blocked,  spenders  (always  more  numerous 
than  savers)  will  make  end  runs  around  It. 
The  trouble  with  this  argument  Is  that  what 
the  predicted  consequence  of  limitation  has 
already  happened  without  It.  At  this  very 
minute,  in  addition  to  a  federal  budget  of 
over  9600  billion,  there  exists  around  t30  bil- 
lion of  off-budget  spending  by  quasi-gov- 
ernmental corporations.  $100  billion  of 
spending  through  the  tax  process,  and  a 
whopping  $440  billion  of  guaranteed  credit. 
What  our  good  budget  boys  will  do  when 
they  are  naughty  I  dare  not  imagine. 

nOMIES   or   EXPENOrrDRE    UMrTATION 

A  nice  irony  of  expenditure  limitation  Is 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  180  degree  reversal  of 
current  political  postures.  Conservatives  ar- 
gue that  social  processes  in  which  individ- 
uals are  left  to  pursue  their  own  Interests 
(under  agreed  rules  facilitating  the  flow  of 
information  and  freedom  of  choice)  will 
produce  better  results  than  would  central 
command.  Liberals  say  that  governmental 
Intervention  is  essential  to  overcome  the  hid- 
den hierarchies  of  market  manipulation  that 
perpetuate  inequality.  Constitutional  ex- 
penditure limitation  will  lead  each  side  to 
adopt  the  arguments  of  the  other. 

In  polltic>,  like  markets,  good  decisions  are 
those  on  which  there  is  agreement,  not  those 
deemed  correct  according  to  cogitation  by 
a  wise  man  sitting  astride  the  relevant  hier- 
archy. Yet  the  "invisible  hand"  that  is  sup- 
posed to  guide  markets  must  l>e  missing  In 
politics.  Otherwise  conservatives  would  not 
want  to  intervene,  so  to  speak,  with  a  con- 
stitutional club.  For  their  part.  I  predict 
that  liberals  (In  the  pristine  sense  of  the 
word  signifying  largesse  and  liberality,  that 
is.  more  spending)  I  will  postulate  a  hidden 


Intelligence  assuring  optimal  political  out- 
comes. 

Thev  must:  otherwise  they  will  be  unable 
to  argue  against  those  meddlesome  social 
experimenters  who  will  tamper  with  the 
wondrous  work  of  the  founding  fathers.  The 
liberals  will  argue  that  the  political  process, 
left  to  Its  own  devices,  will  arrive  at  expendi- 
tures, both  individual  and  total,  that  are 
more  appropriate  than  If  these  decisions 
were  prejudged  hy  being  flt  Into  a  procrus- 
tean  constitutional  limit. 

The  proponents  of  expenditure  limitation 
argue  the  opposite:  individual  expenditure 
decisions  do  not  add  up  to  what  cltizena 
would  choose  collectively,  were  they  given 
the  choice.  Each  part  of  public  expenditure 
is  wanted:  only  the  whole  is  unwanted. 
Bringing  the  two  types  of  decisions  to- 
gether— totals  over  time  and  particular  parts 
one  at  a  time — la  the  essence  of  expenditure 
limitation. 

Keeping  the  parts  and  the  whole  separate 
is  the  essence  of  an  unstated  lit>eral -conser- 
vative alliance  on  high  spending.  Conserva- 
tives fear  defense  will  not  win:  liberals  fear 
r/elfare  will  not  win;  so  they  tacitly  decide 
not  to  ImpKJse  or  abide  by  spending  limits. 
As  things  stand,  both  sides  get  what  they 
want,  higher  defense  and  welfare  spending. 
It  Is  only  the  country  that  loses. 

The  amendment  places  a  celling  on  spend- 
ing but  not  a  floor.  Some  of  Its  sponsors  hope 
that  eventually  expenditure  will  comprise  a 
slgniflcantly  lower  proportion  of  ONP  than  it 
does  now.  I  doubt  it.  Whatever  Is  known 
about  spending  suggests  that  ceilings  also 
become  floors.  Too  many  people  want  too 
much  from  government  to  get  less  than  they 
can.  Even  the  Increase  in  spending  that  pro- 
vokes public  protest  is  evidently  insufficient 
for  Its  proponents  or  else  they  would  not  seek 
to  circumvent  existing  budgetary  procedures. 
Conservative  congressmen  will  discover  that 
It  Is  easier  to  keep  constituents  happy  and 
to  reconcile  diverse  Interests  by  spending  up 
to  (or  Just  below)  the  limit.  As  soon  as  they 
realize  that  lowered  spending  for  one  year 
shrinks  the  base  for  the  next,  they  will  be 
reluctant  to  tie  themselves  down.  We  will  be 
fortunat*  enough  to  keep  within  the  limit 
without  projecting  fantasies  about  lowering 
it. 

There  Is  a  circumstance,  however,  under 
which  spending  could  decline  substantially 
as  a  proportional  part  of  GNP.  The  long 
amendment  contains  a  provision  penalizing 
expenditure  during  inflationary  periods.  For 
every  4  percent  increase  In  Inflation  (above 
the  flrst  3)  a  1  oercent  decrease  in  s-'ending 
is  mandated.  The  government  would  no 
longer  have  more  to  spend  during  Inflation, 
as  It  has  today.  The  government  would  have 
every  Incentive  to  prevent  inflation. 

That  is  an  ingenious  kind  of  a  proposal, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
consideration.  Mr.  Wildavsky  is  a  de- 
lightful writer,  and  he  is  a  fine  economist. 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  agree  we  should  put 
this  kind  of  limitation  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, just  as  I  am  not  sure  I  agree  we 
should  put  a  constitutional  requirement 
that  we  balance  the  budget,  as  long  as 
there  is  another  way  to  do  it,  and  the 
other  way  to  do  it  is  right  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  method  that  I  pro- 
pose here  is.  as  I  say,  before  us,  it  is  upon 
us.  It  is  the  limitation  on  the  debt  limit. 
It  is  immediate,  it  is  practical,  it  is  effec- 
tive. It  is.  as  Mr.  TuUock  said,  the  strong- 
est single  budget-cutting  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress.  You  put  that  in  and  that 
is  it,  that  is  the  ball  game.  There  is  no 
question  but  we  would  have  to  hold  down 
spending,  and  it  would  work. 

How  we  compare  that  with  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  I  do  not  care 
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whether  It  la  WUdavsky's  constitutional 
amendment,  which  puts  a  limit  on  spend- 
ing according  to  the  rate  of  inflation, 
which  is  Ingenious  and  might  be  well 
worth  considering  and  might  be  some- 
thing to  adopt,  but  that  is  not  the  issue 
now.  I  brought  up  Wildavsky  because  It 
Is  very  helpful  to  see  some  of  the  options 
that  wUl  try  to  achieve  a  policy  that  will 
help  us  combat  Inflation. 

Certainly,  If  we  reduce  the  level  or 
spending  as  Inflation  goes  up,  do  It  me- 
chanically, mandate  It,  rivet  it  into  the 
ConstltuUon,  that  has  a  very  interesting 
appeal.  But  I  feel  that  the  advantage  of 
the  method  that  I  am  suggesting  here 
leaves  a  maximum  amount  of  flexibility 
because  either  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress could  vary  this  and,  of  course,  we 
would  have  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
President  because  he  could  veto  any  In- 
crease above  the  debt  limit  or  increase 
of  the  debt  limit,  I  should  say.  and  that 
veto,  in  my  judgment,  could  almost  never 
be  overridden.  The  President  is  elected 
by  all  the  people  of  this  country,  and  I 
think  we  should  be  willing  to  follow  his 
leadership.  We  have  the  authority,  if 
two-thirds  of  us  wish  to  do  so.  to  over- 
ride his  veto,  and  to  proceed  to  increase 
spending  or  to  proceed  to  increase  the 
debt  limit,  so  that  we  could  engage  in 
a  greater  degree  of  spending. 

But  this  is  the  way  to  assure  that  we 
balance  the  budget  and  then  force  the 
President  and  Congress  to  work  out  the 
priorities  of  spending,  for  taxes  or  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  discussed  to- 
night, and  I  should  discuss,  the  alter- 
native that  so  many  of  the  American 
people  have  considered  at  greet  length, 
including  particularly  price  control  and 
wage  control.  One  way  to  fight  inflation 
that  was  advocated  in  the  last  campaign 
by  a  leading  Presidential  candidate,  as 
advocated,  according  to  a  poll  by  a 
majority  of  the  American  peo'-le,  is  that 
we  simply  pass  a  law  and  say  that  prices 
cannot  go  above  a  certain  level. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  something  I 
think  should  be  considered,  and  the 
reason  it  should  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  the  bUl  that  is  before  us  Is 
that  we  ought  to  realize  how  this  alter- 
native that  we  have  of  limiting  the  bor- 
rowing by  the  Federal  Government  is 
by  far  the  best  alternative  there  is.  Mr. 
TuUock  calls  it  the  strongest  weapon 
and.  Indeed,  it  is. 

The  trouble  with  price  controls,  of 
course,  is  that  they  provide  a  limitation 
that  may  work  in  wartime,  because  in 
wartime  there  is  a  strong  patriotic 
motivation  to  sacrifice,  there  is  a  recog- 
nition in  wartime  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple, our  young  men,  are  dying  and  are 
risking  their  lives,  and  there  is  a  great 
public  pressure  there  for  people  to  con- 
form with  laws  that  strengthen  our  na- 
tional will  and  our  economic  end.  there- 
fore, military  strength. 

Price  control  worked  well  in  World 
War  n.  We  had  a  kind  of  price  control 
in  the  Korean  war,  and  it  worked.  But 
war  is  a  very  limited  period.  Even  World 
War  n  we  were  engaged  in  that  for  only 
4  years — it  seemed  longer  than  that^ 
but  it  was  only  a  4-year  war.  The  Korean 
war  was  much  shorter  than  that. 
For  a  short  period  of  2  or  3  or  4  years 


price  controls  can  work,  but  if  we  apply 
price  controls  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, if  we  should  apply  wage  and 
price  controls,  we  would  have  the  same 
kind  of  unfortunate  experience  that  we 
had  in  the  Nixon  administration  when  in 
1971  we  imposed  price  controls,  and  the 
inflation  rate  was  4  percent  when  they 
were  put  in.  They  were  taken  off  in  1973, 
and  the  inflation  rate  was  10  percent. 
There  was  an  explosion,  and  we  foxmd 
that,  as  Dr.  Charles  Schultze,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, pointed  out,  we  foimd  we  had  to 
make  all  kinds  of  exemptions.  Obviously, 
you  could  not  expect  businessmen  to  hod 
down  the  price  of  goods  they  imported 
from  abroad  that  were  not  imder  price 
controls.  As  those  prices  rose,  they  had 
no  option  except  to  pass  through  that 
price,  and  they  were  allowed  to  do  it. 

We  found  we  were  unable  to  secure  the 
food  we  needed.  The  farmers  simply 
would  not  bring  their  food  to  market  if 
they  were  restricted  and,  as  a  result,  we 
found  we  had  to  exempt  food,  a  tremen- 
dously Important  factor. 

We  found  we  also  had  to  have  a  terrifi- 
cally complicated  system  of  trying  to 
regulate  wages  because  to  flatly  control 
wages,  of  course,  would  mean  no  matter 
how  hard  people  worked,  no  matter  how 
able  they  were,  no  matter  how  big  their 
responsibUities  they  could  not  be  pro- 
moted without  some  kind  of  an  exemp- 
tion system. 

Once  you  have  an  exemption  system  it 
is  very  hard  to  enforce  it.  It  is  easy  to 
rig  it.  it  is  tempting  to  rig  It,  particularly 
in  a  period  when  you  have  Inflation  and, 
perhaps,  a  shortage  of  skills,  and  the 
most  ruthless  people,  who  will  be  willing 
to  find  ways  around  that  kind  of  limita- 
tion on  wages  or  some  kind  of  merit  in- 
crease whatever,  are  going  to  get  the 
people  they  need. 

If  you  say  nobody,  but  nobody.  Is  going 
to  have  a  wage  increase  then,  of  course, 
you  have  an  absolutely  unworkable  kind 
of  a  system  because  you  destroy  all  kinds 
of  Incentives,  and  you  are  unable  to  have 
a  flexible  system  at  work. 

In  any  event,  we  tried  wage-price  con- 
trols In  World  War  H,  as  I  said.  They 
worked  reasonably  well.  There  were  prob- 
lems with  them.  In  the  Korean  war  they 
worked.  But  in  a  peacetime  period  they 
did  not  work  at  all. 

All  the  proposals  for  wage-price  con- 
trols that  we  tried  to  use  or  considered 
using,  I  should  say,  in  the  Carter  admin- 
istration were.  I  thought,  very,  very  ef- 
fectively shot  down. 

I  think  that  while  many  people  think 
that  you  can  pass  a  law  against  high 
wages,  rising  wages,  or  rising  prices,  we 
found  that  it  simply  could  not  be  done. 
It  was  so  complicated,  so  difficult,  and  so 
subject  to  a  morass  of  bureaucracy,  regu- 
lations, rules,  restrictions,  limitations. 

If  you  had  a  thriving,  efficient  kind  of 
operation,  it  was  very  hard  to  provide 
the  rewards  for  that  kind  of  an  operation. 
If  you  had  legitimate  increases  in  cost, 
it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to  pass  those 
increases  in  cost  through. 

So  the  price  control  system  just  Is 
not  an  effective  system  of  coping  with 
inflation. 


Now  we  have  an  option  that  I  have 


followed  in  the  past,  that  I  tried  to  follow 
in  1979,  1980,  and  this  year,  too,  slmidy 
proposing  an  amendment  to  cut  spend- 
ing. I  proposed  an  amendment  in  1979 
to  balance  the  Jjudget  by  cutting  spend- 
ing down  to  the  level  of  revenues,  cold 
turkey.  I  proposed  that  amendment 
again  in  1980,  for  1981. 

This  year,  in  May,  I  proposed  a  similar 
amendment  to  cut  the  Reagan  budget  by 
$48  billion.  That  would  have  tried  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  just  by  sheer  reduction 
in  spending. 

In  each  of  those  years  I  got  a  small 
minority  of  the  Senate.  I  was  defeated. 
I  think  It  is  clear  that  spending  reduc- 
tions of  that  kind,  while  logical,  are  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to  put  into  effect. 
With  all  the  logic  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  reductions,  some  $35 
billion,  there  has  been  a  terriflc  amount 
of  criticism,  and  if  he  had  not  been  a 
popular  President  and  a  very  ciuiable 
communicator,  there  would  have  been 
no  way  that  the  Congress  could  have 
been  ijersuaded  to  go  along  with  It. 

To  rely  on  spending  reductlraia.  and 
those  spending  reductions  have  to  be 
translated  into  specific  programs  that 
affect  constituencies,  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  know  that 
if  we  limit  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  borrow  that  we  are  going 
to  meet  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  American  people  and  our  constit- 
uencies in  every  State.  They  want  to 
balance  the  budget.  They  believe  the 
budget  should  be  balanced.  They  balance 
their  own  budget.  If  they  are  business- 
men, they  balance  their  budget  in  their 
family  and  also  in  their  business.  They 
live  by  it.  Their  city  lives  by  it.  Their 
county  lives  by  it.  Their  State  lives  by 
it,  and  they  cannot  understand  why,  for 
the  life  of  them,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  live  by  it.  It  is  logical,  dear. 
and  effective.  It  is  a  far  better  system 
than  relying  on  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, twice  controls,  spending  reduc- 
tions, or  any  of  the  other  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  frankly,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
take  this  action  Is  that  I  think  there  Is 
nothing  we  can  do  more  effectively  to 
combat  inflation. 

I  represent  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  Is  known  as  the 
NaUon's  "Dairy  SUte,"  and  It  is.  We 
produce  far  more  dairy  products  than 
any  other  Stete  In  the  country.  Dairy 
is  the  No.  1  cash  crop  in  a  number  of 
States,  far  more  than  people  realize. 
But  of  course,  it  Is  overwhelmingly 
dominant  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 

This  year,  as  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  Is  very  much  aware, 
the  Senate  has  decided  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  dairy  price  supports,  and 
has.  in  effect,  fixed  the  level  of  price 
supports  for  the  next  3  years.  There  will 
be  no  increase  in  the  dollar  level  of  price 
supports,  in  all  Ukelihood,  according  to 
the  best  analysis  I  have  seen,  for  3  long 

years. 

That  means  Infiatlon  will  be  devastat- 
ing for  our  farmers  in  Wisconsm.  That 
means  that  many  of  them,  and  I  mean 
thousands  of  them,  will  not  be  in  busl- 
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nes5  3  years  from  now.  And  these  are 
very  eCQcient  farms,  not  marginal  farms, 
but  the  most  eCBcient  farms  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  world.  They  are  people 
who  work  hard,  people  who  understand 
their  work,  people  who  have  excellent 
equipment,  people  who  have  good  herds, 
who  have  good  land,  people  who  should 
be  there  producing  the  milk  that  this 
coxmtry  is  going  to  need,  and  need 
greatly. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  say  that  any 
inflation  that  occurs  in  the  next  3  years, 
and  we  can  anticipate  it  unless  we  take 
the  kind  of  action  I  am  advocating  here, 
about  10 -percent  inflation  each  year,  will 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  net  income  of 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer,  the 
Mississippi  dairy  farmer,  of  dairy 
farmers  around  the  country. 

That  is  going  to  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  their  net  income. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  figures 
that  the  average  dairy  farmer  will  lose 
70  percent  of  his  net  income.  As  I  say, 
dairy  farming  is  common  all  over  the 
country  and  it  i£  absolutely  essential  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

One  thing  we  can  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to,  as  quickly  as  we  can, 
get  a  grip  on  inflation.  That  is  the  only 
salvation  that  is  available.  It  is  a  long, 
long  shot,  but  I  think  it  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  do.  That  will  provide  relief  to 
the  dairy  farmers  as  well  as  to  thousands 
of  other  people  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  an 
absolute  duty  to  do  all  we  can  to  adopt 
this  method  that  is  before  us  now  and 
refuse  to  raise  the  debt  limit  above  $1 
trillion  and  keep  it  at  that  level,  because 
it  will  be  the  strongest  kind  of  a 
psychological  signal  to  the  people  in  this 
country,  the  businessmen  and  the  con- 
sumers, that  at  long  last  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  means  business  about  infla- 
tion and  that  you  can  invest  now  in 
bonds  and  get  a  bargain,  that  you  can 
invest  in  the  dairy  farms  and  do  or  take 
these  other  actions  and  get  a  bargain.  If 
we  do  mean  business,  and  I  think  that 
will  mean  we  do.  it  will  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  in  slowing  down  the  inflation 
that,  as  I  .say,  is  going  to  absolutely  de- 
stroy the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  be- 
cause of  the  farm  legislation  we  have 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  a  typical  Wisconsin 
dairy  farm  consists  of  40  dairy  cows 
which  produce  for  market  a  total  of  4  960 
hundredweight  of  milk  per  year.  This 
farm  would  currently  be  valued  at  about 
$260,000.  Currently  the  debt-to-asset 
ratio  for  Wisconsin  farms  is  19  percent. 
Therefore,  the  outstanding  debt  for  a 
typical  farm  would  approximate  $50,000. 

Many  farms,  of  course,  have  to  borrow 
much  more  money  than  that.  But  $50,000 
is  fairly  tjrpical. 

At  the  current  interest  rates  of  16  to  17 
percent  being  charged  on  farm  loans,  the 
interest  expense  for  Wisconsin  dairy 
farms  would  be  about  $8,250  a  year.  Last 
year  the  interest  expense  for  a  similar 
farm  would  have  been  about  $700  less.  So 
it  is  already  very  high.  Of  course,  last 
year  interest  rates  were  high,  but  this 
year  they  are  higher.  Of  course,  any 
long-term  debt  would  have  to  be  refi- 
nanced, so  the  burden  on  the  dairy 
farmer  has  gone  up. 


(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  chah.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  dairy  farmer  is 
not  an  exception  here.  This  is  true  of  all 
farmers.  All  farmers  are  debtors.  All 
farmers  have  to  borrow  money.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  now 
in  the  position  where  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  price  he  gets  for  his  milk  will  be 
the  same  in  1982  as  it  was  in  1981.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  it  was  in  October  1980. 
It  will  be  the  same  in  1983  and  very  prob- 
ably in  1984. 

If  you  have  the  same  price,  then  you 
have  to  eat  infiation.  It  is  plain  murder. 

Now  let  me  quote  from  an  interview 
with  a  farmer  conducted  on  March  23, 
1981.  This,  I  should  say,  is  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock, 
Dairy,  and  Poultry  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  farmer  was  a  Mr.  Bernard  Good- 
ken.  Mr.  Goodken  said: 

I  am  a  dairy  farmer  residing  at  Montlcello, 
Iowa.  I  emu  a  board  member  of  Mid-America, 
Inc.,  a  cooperative  association  of  11.000  dairy 
farmers  In  12  Midwestern  States.  I  appear 
liere  today  to  suggest  revisions  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  dairy  section  of  the  1981  farm 
bill.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  states  that 
the  level  of  support  Is  to  be  established  in 
such  manner  as  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  pure  and  wholesome  mlllc  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs,  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of 
production,  and  Insure  a  level  of  farm  In- 
come adequate  to  maintain  productive  ca- 
pacity sufllclent  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs. 

The  1949  legislation  and  subsequent 
amendments  have  dealt  primarily  with  dairy 
farmer  Income  maintenance  to  assure  con- 
sumers of  an  adequate  domestic  milk  sup- 
ply. We  believe  that  the  adequate  domestic 
supply  concept  must  be  maintained  in  the 
1981  dairy  legislation. 

Milk  Is  one  of  our  most  basic  foods.  A 
strong  viable  domestic  dairy  industry  Is  a 
necessity  to  the  nutritional  welfare  of  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States. 

Milk  and  dairy  products,  excluding  butter, 
provided  the  following  components  of  con- 
sumer diets  during  1979: 

18.7  percent  of  the  food  energy  supply. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  really  an  as- 
tonishing figure.  Eighteen  percent  of  the 
caloric  consumption  is  dairy  products — 
almost  a  fifth. 

Twenty-one  percent,  more  than  a 
fifth,  of  the  protein  supply: 

21  7  percent  of  the  protein  supply: 

1 1 .8  percent  of  the  fat  supply; 

6.3  percent  of  the  carbohydrate  supply: 
and 

73.8  percent  of  the  calcium  supply. 

Of  course,  that,  as  we  all  know,  is  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  healthy  bones 
and  teeth,  part'.cularly  in  children. 
Three-quarters  of  that  is  supplied  by 
milk. 

34.7  percent  of  the  phosphorous  supply; 
2.5  percent  of  the  Iron  supply; 
21.2  percent  of  the  magnesium  supply; 
13.2  percent  of  the  vitamin  A  supply; 
8.1  percent  of  the  thiamin  supply; 
39.1  percent  of  the  riboflavin  supply; 

1.4  percent  of  the  niacin  supply; 

11.6  percent  of  the  vitamin  B6  supply; 

20.7  percent  of  the  vitamin  B12  supply,  and 
3.7  percent  of  the  ascorbic  acid  supply. 
In  recognizing  the  nutritional  Importance 

of  dairy  products,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  for  many  years  undertaken  to 
assure  that  this  country  will  continue  to 
have  an  adequate,  stable  and  dependable 
supply  of  domestically  produced  milk.  This 
recognition  was  reaf&rmed  in  the  Food  and 


Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  which  directs  the 
Secretary  to  establlah  support  prices  for  milk 
at  a  level  which  will  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  meet 
current  needs,  to  reflect  changes  In  the  cost 
of  production,  assure  a  level  of  farm  Income 
sufficient  to  meet  future  needs  and  be  In  the 
public  interest.  The  continuation  of  this 
policy  in  the  1981  dairy  legislation  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  both  producers  and  coa- 
Bumera  of  milk. 

These  are  difficult  times  for  all  of  ua.  Infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates  are  a  bad  com- 
bination for  almost  all  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety and  dairy  farmers  are  no  exception. 

Most  dairy  farmers  are  not  rich.  We  work 
365  days  a  year  to  produce  a  very  nutritious 
product  for  consumers.  We  produce  this  prod- 
uct to  make  money  so  that  we  may  provide 
our  families  with  the  same  good  things  of  life 
enjoyed  by  most  Americans.  As  Inflation  hat 
continued  these  past  few  years  and  as  it  is 
projected  to  increase  this  next  year,  dairy 
farmers  simply  must  have  adjustments  in  the 
milk  price  support  In  order  to  maintain  their 
relative  position  in  the  economy. 

Our  cost  of  producing  milk  continues  to 
Increase.  The  coat  of  production  Items  in 
February  were  up  10  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Feed  costs,  which  represent  over  bait  the  cost 
of  producing  milk,  are  up  25  percent  and  fuel 
costs  are  up  17  percent.  Following  deregula- 
tion of  the  oil  Industry,  fuel  costs  Increased 
over  9  percent  in  two  months,  which  repre- 
sents an  annual  rate  of  over  S4  percent. 

Dairy  farmers  have  produced  more  milk 
the  past  two  years.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
Into  the  reasons  they  have  produced  more 
milk  and  see  if  we  project  those  conditions 
to  continue  in  the  future. 

Dairy  farmers  have  increased  production 
for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  Beef  prices  have  not  been  high  enough 
to  attract  animals  from  the  dairy  herd. 

(2)  Milk  prices  have  been  relatively  favor- 
able compared  to  livestock  prices.  This  doe; 
not  mean  that  dairy  farming  has  returned 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  to  dairy 
farmers.  It  simply  means  that  returns  for 
labor  and  Investment  to  dairy  farmers  have 
l>een  greater  than  returns  to  other  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  contended  that. 
I  think  anybody  who  looks  at  the  price 
of  other  agricultural  products  recognizes 
that,  grim  as  has  been  the  situation  in 
dairy,  it  has  been  better,  frankly,  than  it 
has  been  in  other  farm  commodities. 
That  has  hurt  dairy,  because  farmers 
have  gotten  into  dairy  or  stayed  in  dairy 
or  increased  their  dairy  production 
when  they  can  do  so  because  it  has 
offered  a  better  alternative  than  these 
other  areas. 

Of  course,  some  might  argue.  In  that 
case,  we  have  to  cut  dairy  down  a  little 
bit  and  bring  them  down  to  the  level  of 
these  others.  I  think  as  the  distin- 
guished Iowa  farmer  says — and  I  think 
he  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world — 
dairy  farmers  are  not  getting  an  exces- 
sive return  and  nobody  can  argue  that 
they  are.  They  are  getting  a  very  meager 
return  considering  the  hours  they  have 
to  work,  the  skills  they  have  to  have,  the 
investment  thsy  have,  the  risk  they 
take.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  think 
that  to  say  because  hog  farmers  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  dairy  farmers  or  be- 
cause beef  farmers  are  doing  more  poor- 
ly, or  because  farmers  that  simply  grow 
feed  are  doing  badly,  too,  the  dairy 
farmers  should  be  doing  worse — I  think 
that  is  certainly  looking  at  the  whole 
situation  about  as  negatively  as  we  can. 

That  is  going  to  happen  in  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  and  it  is  a  fait 
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accompli.  I  am  not  arguing  against  the 
bill  before  us.  I  am  saying  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  to  counteract  infiation. 
The  best  way,  the  only  way  that  ii  avail- 
able now  to  counteract  inflation  is  to 
limit  the  amount  of  borrowing  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  engage  in  and 
the  amoimt  of  lending  they  can  abeorb. 
In  doing  so,  of  course,  we  hold  down  m- 
terest  rates  and  we  hold  down  prices. 
We  give  the  dairy  farmers  a  break. 
Also,  as  the  farmer  points  out: 
(3)  Inflation  and  unemployment  In- 
creases have  resulted  in  a  'return  to  the 
dairy  farm  and  I  won't  be  starved  out"  atti- 
tude by  some  who  have  a  farm  origin. 

As  we  look  Into  the  future,  we  believe  that 
these  primary  factors  will  moderate.  Bsef 
prices  are  projected  to  Increase  and  this 
should  result  In  a  decrease  In  dairy  herd 
numbers  which,  cf  course,  wUl  mean  less 
milk.  World  food  production,  particularly 
food  and  grains,  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as 
demand.  Food  and  feed  grain  prices  have 
Increased  significantly  the  past  several 
months.  We  now  have  a  very  low  milk-feed 
ratio.  If  the  Midwest  drought  continues  for 
another  month  or  two,  we  will  be  extremely 
short  of  both  food  and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  President,  that  did  not  happen. 
The  next  mmth  or  two  after  this  testi- 
mony—I am  not  sure  what  it  was  in  all 
the  States,  but  I  am  sure  in  our  State 
and  I  think  it  was  fairly  typical — it  was 
a  gcod  crop  year. 

He  says: 

Prices  for  these  products  will  increase, 
relative  pro&tablUty  for  milk  wUI  decrease, 
and  less  milk  will  be  produced. 

I  admit  that  is  a  rather  optimistic 
scenario,  and  this  last  year,  it  did  not 
work  out  that  way.  The  lact  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  had  an  even  woi^e 
surplus  situation  about  6  years  ago.  The 
surplus  was  bigger  than  it  is  today.  We 
worked  out  of  that  without  excess  cost. 
We  worked  out  of  that  without  a  flat 
refusal  to  make  adjustmoits.  In  fact,  all 
during  thai  period,  dairy  farmers  re- 
ceived 80  percent  of  parity.  Yet  we  were 
able  to  work  out  of  it  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  chance  of  70 
percent  of  parity,  because  the  acquisition 
level  of  $750  million  is  going  to  persist 
for  the  next  3  years.  That  means  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  at  all.  not  a 
penny  of  increase.  Of  course,  that  means 
that  the  dairy  farmer,  as  I  say,  is  going 
to  have  to  eat  the  inflation.  It  is  going  to 
be  about  as  painful  a  process  as  you  can 
imagine. 

As  this  administration  continues  to  do  the 
right  things  to  stimulate  savings  and  Invest- 
ment, Interest  rates  should  decrease,  busi- 
ness expansion  should  be  forthcoming, 
demand  for  labor  should  Increase,  unem- 
ployment decrease,  and  our  population  feel 
more  secure  in  their  present  job  rather  than 
the  Insecurity  that  has  existed  which  has 
led  to  a  return  to  dairy  farming.  In  other 
words,  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  a 
slight  Increase  In  production  the  past  year 
or  so  should  not  continue  Into  the  future. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  action  which  might 
result  In  a  significant  Increase  in  consumer 
prices  for  milk  as  a  result  of  decreased  pro- 
duction. The  pending  legislation  must  con- 
tinue to  embrace  the  adequate  domestic 
supply  concept. 

The  mUk  price  support  program  has  served 
farmers,  government  and  consumers  well. 
MUk  price  supports  have  varied  from  75  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  parity.  Long  run  sta- 
bility appears  to  us  to  have  resulted  when 


milk  price  supports  have  been  set  at  about 
83  percent  of  parity. 

We  are  concerned  alx>ut  published  reports 
of  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program.  We 
believe  that  the  reports  are  misleading  and 
are  bringing  undue  criticism  on  the  price 
support  program. 

For  example.  It  has  been  widely  reported 
that  the  government  cost  for  the  milk  price 
support  program  In  the  last  marketing  year 
(1979-1980)  was  (1.3  billion.  However,  the 
annual  "Report  of  the  Financial  Condition 
and  Operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation"  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Government 
reveals  that  the  net  Treasury  costs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operations 
to  support  milk  prices  in  the  1979-1980 
marketing  year  was  (314.7  million. 

The  difference  In  the  numbers  Is  that  In 
the  first  case  the  value  of  the  product  on 
hand  is  ignored  and  Is  considered  In  the 
second  case.  We  t>elleve  that  actual  Treas- 
ury costs  should  be  utilized  In  all  compar- 
isons. 

We  believe  that  the  price  and  production 
stability  that  has  been  provided  by  the 
price  support  program  can  be  maintained  by 
providing  for  a  flexible  price  support  level 
which  would  be  based  on  the  level  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  purchases.  In 
other  words.  low  purchase  levels  would  re- 
sult In  higher  support  prices,  high  purchase 
levels  would  result  In  lower  support  prices. 
With  this  concept,  milk  support  prices  would 
range  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity,  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  purchases. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  facing 
the  Congress  Is  the  advisability  of  continu- 
ing to  adjust  milk  price  supports  on  a  ssml- 
annual  rather  than  annual  basis.  Until  the 
mld-70's  a  semi-annual  adjustment  in 
milk  price  supports  was  not  needed  because 
milk  price  support  adjustments  on  a  per 
hundredweight  or  product  pound  basis  were 
not  significant.  In  recent  years,  the  seml- 
annusil  adjustment  has  been  essential  In 
order  to  reduce  the  economic  shock  to  con- 
sumers of  significant  increases  In  milk  price 
supports  on  a  yearly  basis.  Milk  price  sup- 
ports have  Increased  by  significant  amounts 
just  as  the  cost  of  everything  else  has  In- 
creased by  significant  amounts.  Milk  prices 
have  not  Increased  as  much  as  the  consumer 
price  Index  or  the  Index  of  all  foods,  but 
they  have  been  significant.  Without  the 
semi-annual  adjustment  In  support  price 
levels,  the  annual  adjustment  In  price  for 
each  of  the  past  two  years  would  have  been 
In  excess  of  (1.50.  An  increase  of  this  magni- 
tude would  have  had  a  highly  undesirable 
Impact  on  the  marketing  svstem. 

WMle  we  are  aware  that  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchases  were  up  in 
1980.  we  would  point  out  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  purchases  can  be  accounted  for  by 
casein  imports.  Casein  Is  I'sed  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Imitation  cheese  and  Is  a  direct  re- 
placement for  nonfat  dry  milk.  Import 
quotas  on  casein  would  eliminate  a  large 
portion  of  the  Commodity  Creilt  Corpora- 
tion purchases  and  would,  therefore,  reduce 
government  costs.  We  support  the  establish- 
ment of  import  quotas  on  casein. 

We  believe  that  this  country  must  main- 
tain a  strong,  viable  agriculture  industry  In 
order  to  maintain  sufficient  supplies  of  all 
food  products.  In  accomplishing  that  goal  we 
support  higher  price  levels  for  all  segments 
of  agriculture  In  order  to  maintain  sufficient 
productive  capacity  for  the  consumers  of 
this  nation. 

The  continuation  of  the  long-term  stabil- 
ity provided  by  the  support  program  can 
best  be  maintained  by  the  enactment  of  a 
four  year  farm  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  study  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  on  reducing 


the  Federal  budget.  The  heart  of  my 
proposal  here  is  that  we  reduce  spend- 
ing. I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
indicate  where  some  of  the  areas  we  are 
spending  in  should  be  reduced.  Obvi- 
ously, that  would  have  to  be  part  of  the 
strategy  unless  we  are  simply  going  to 
increase  taxes  and  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  do  that. 

This  chapter  contains  brief  descriptions 
of  105  possible  actions  to  affect  the  Federal 
budget.  They  are  listed  in  the  same  order 
as  the  budget  function  categories  to  which 
they  apply.  A  few  affect  more  than  one  func- 
tion; these  have  been  assigned  to  the  func- 
tion on  which  the  proposal  has  the  largest 
dollar  Impact. 

The  list  of  105  potential  changes  Is  by  no 
means  exhaustive:  many  others  could  be 
added.  The  Inclusion  of  an  Item  on  the  list, 
or  Its  omission  from  It.  does  not  Imply  a 
recommendation  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO).  The  Items  discussed 
are  simply  Illustrative  examples. 

The  savings  estimates  contained  In  this 
chapter  for  direct  spending  programs  are 
calculated  against  CBO's  preliminary  five- 
year  budget  projections  (the  "CBO  base- 
line") for  fiscal  years  1982-1986,  unless  a 
different  source  Is  specifically  cited.  The  CBO 
baseline  Is  not  a  forecast  of  what  will  hap- 
pen. Rather.  It  Is  Intended  to  answer  the 
question:  What  might  the  Federal  budget 
look  like  In  each  of  the  next  five  years  If 
the  policies  embodied  In  the  budget  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  through  Deceml>er  31. 
1980.  were  continued  unchanged — except  for 
adjustments  to  refiect  inflation  and  demo- 
graphic changes? 

Each  Item  also  Includes  estimated  savings 
resulting  from  the  CBO  option,  using  Presi- 
dent Carter's  fiscal  year  1982  budget  recom- 
mendations as  the  base  for  the  calculation. 
If  t^e  resulting  estimate  Is  the  same  as  that 
derived  from  the  CBO  baseline,  only  one 
estimate  Is  given.  In  those  cases  where  sav- 
lni:js  from  the  Carter  budget  differ  from 
those  against  the  CBO  baseline,  both  are  dis- 
played and  the  difference  Is  accounted  for  in 
the  text. 

When  the  item  Involves  revenue  rather 
than  spending  changes,  the  revenue  gain  of 
the  CBO  option  applies  both  to  the  CBO 
baseline  and  to  the  Carter  Budget.  If  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  made  a  related  proposal,  the 
Item  shows  the  gain  against  the  CBO  baseline 
from  both  the  CBO  option  and  the  Carter 
buc'cet  proposal. 

The  estimated  savings  or  revenue  gains 
shown  for  the  separate  items  cannot  be  added 
to  a  grand  total  because  some  of  the  pro- 
posals are  alternatives  to  others,  and  because 
some  may  affe:t  the  expenditures  of  other 
federal  programs  In  ways  that  are  difficult  to 
estimate  precisely. 

In  general,  the  savings  estimates  a<!sume 
that  t^e  proposal  under  discussion  will  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1981.  If  a  different  effec- 
tive date  Is  assumed,  It  is  stated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  item. 

Of  course,  October  1.  1981,  is  just  2 
days  away,  and  this  is  an  assumption 
that  was  made  before  President  Reagan 
took  office,  and  it  is  based  on  the  Carter 
budget,  but  it  does  provide  a  series  of 
options  as  to  how  reductions  in  spending, 
reductions  in  our  deficit  because  this  in- 
cludes tax  subsidy  reductions,  could  be 
achieved. 

The  date  used  is  the  earliest  feasible 
one  that  is  consistent  with  fairness  and 
with  practicality. 

All  of  the  savings  estimates  are  pre- 
liminary and  they  are  based,  as  I  say,  on 
an  assumption  in  February  1981,  early 
this  year.  I  should  correct  myself.  It  was 
after  President  Reagan  took  office,  but 
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it  was  based,  of  course,  on  the  work  done 

by  the  previous  administration. 

In  the  tirst  place,  it  is  argued  that  we 
could  have  an  mcrease  in  joint  service 
advertising. 

since  the  transition  to  an  all -volunteer 
force  oegan  In  1973.  advertising  budgets  for 
military  recruiting  have  grown  from  almoat 
nothing  to  over  $140  mUUon  (or  fiscal  year 
1981.  Less  than  10  percent  of  these  funds 
have  been  dedicated  to  Joint  advertising  in 
which  two  or  more  services  appear  In  the 
same  advertisement.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  found  that,  for  certain  purposes. 
Joint-service  advertising  would  be  more  cost- 
eSectlve.  Tests  show,  for  example,  that  jolnt- 
ser.ice  niagazine  advertising  yields,  per  dol- 
lar spent,  1.5  times  the  number  of  applicant 
leads  for  recruiting  as  does  single-service 
magazine  advertising.  Joint-service  adver- 
tising may  also  help  to  avoid  undesirable 
Interservlce  competition  for  recruits. 

If  these  findings  hold  for  all  advertising 
media,  the  services  could  cut  advertising 
costs  substantially  and  still  obtain  the  same 
number  of  qualified  leads. 

The  estimates  here  are  that  by  In- 
creasing joint  advertising  the  savings 
could  be  $18  million  in  1982.  $21  million 
in  1983.  $24  million  in  1984.  $26  million 
in  1985,  and  $29  million  in  1986.  Thus, 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
are  very  similar  in  all  those  respects. 

Second,  streamlining  of  recruiting 
support  operations.  This  would  not  cost 
any  service  or  any  advantage  that  the 
Defense  Department  has.  It  would  simply 
streamline  the  recruiting  and  in  doing  so 
they  estimate  a  saving  that  would  go 
from  $58  million  in  1982  to  $95  million 
in  outlays  in  1986.  for  a  total  cumulative 
5-year  savings  of  $391  million. 

Third,  ending  of  certain  social  security 
credits  for  military  personnel.  There  is 
a  controversial  proposal. 

The  longrun  saving  would  be  $30  mU- 
llon.  It  is  one  we  could  take  or  leave 
alone. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  cutting  social  security  credits  be- 
cause, of  course,  that  is  an  effective  re- 
cruiting tool,  but  it  is  at  least  an  option 
that  can  be  considered. 

Then  we  have  an  increase  in  the 
State's  share  of  Army,  National  Guard 
costs. 

The  344.000  memlwrs  of  the  Army  National 
Ouard  serve  two  functions.  They  are  part 
of  the  nation's  reserve  military  forces,  and 
th?y  are  used  by  the  states  to  keeo  order 
when  other  police  and  security  forces  are 
Inadequate,  for  assistance  after  natural  dis- 
asters, for  holiday  traffic  controls,  and  for 
other  state  purposes.  The  states  pay  salary 
costs  only  when  the  Guard  Is  actively  per- 
forming a  state  mission:  they  pay  nothing 
e!se  toward  th?  cost  of  the  insurance  role 
the  Ouard  fulfills.  This  option  would  re- 
quire the  states  to  pav  10  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Army  Ouard. 

And  it  would  save  $1,260,000,000  over 
5  years  or  at  a  rate  of  about  $210  million 
to  $300  million  a  year. 

It  is  a  tough  option,  and  I  realize  the 
States  are  having  some  difficulty,  and  it 
mav  not  be  practical,  but  it  is  certainly 
worth  considering. 

There  is  no  Question  that  the  Guards 
perform  an  absolutely  essential  service 
for  the  State,  not  onlv  when  they  are 
actually  called  into  duty  but  standby, 
and  absent  that,  a  State  would  probably 
have  to  hire  a  bigger  police  force  or  it 


would  have  to  hire  other  personnel  to 
serve  their  purposes. 

Having  the  Guard  there  is  an  enormous 
convenience  for  the  States,  and  I  thmk 
It  is  certainly  worth  considering  at  a 
time  when  all  of  our  States,  virtually  all 
of  our  States,  are  operating  well  and  will 
be  able  to  cut  their  taxes  in  many  cases. 
My  State  cut  taxes  by  the  biggest  margin 
in  its  history  last  year  in  1979,  and  the 
Federal  Goverrmient,  of  course,  is  having 
a  tough  time.  We  cut  our  taxes,  but  we 
still  have  to  be  struggling  with  an  enor- 
mous budget  deficit. 

Then  is  substitution  of  KC-10  procure- 
ment for  KC-135  reengining.  That  is  an 
option  that  I  might  explain  briefly. 

For  several  years,  the  Air  Force  has  sought 
to  expand  Its  aerial  refueling  capacity 
through  two  programs:  first,  procurement 
of  the  new  KC-10  advanced  tanker,  already 
begun;  and  second,  development  of  a  pro- 
gram to  replace  the  old,  noisy,  and  less  ef- 
ficient engines  of  the  existing  KC-135A 
tanker  with  modern  engines.  The  CBO  base- 
line Includes  funds  to  re-englne  288  KC-135A 
tankers  during  the  next  five  year,  which 
would  increase  aerial  refueling  capacity  by 
the  equivalent  of  144  KC-135A  aircraft.  This 
Is  because  the  new  engines  would  permit  the 
KC-135A  to  carry  more  fuel  while  consuming 
less  for  Its  own  flight. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  less  expen- 
sive to  purchase  more  KC-10  tankers.  On 
missions  for  which  either  tanker  Is  suitable, 
the  KC-10  Is  estimated  to  be  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  three  KC-135As.  Consequently,  48  ad- 
ditional KC-10  aircraft  would  equal  the 
capabilities  offered  by  re-englning  288  KC- 
135A8.  Buying  these  extra  KC-10  aircraft,  and 
not  re-englnlng  any  KC-135A  aircraft  or  de- 
veloping the  program,  would  save  a  total  of 
$1,377  million  over  the  next  five  years.  These 
savings  assume  that  the  48  KC-10  aircraft 
would  be  purchased  at  a  rate  of  one  per 
month  under  terms  comparable  to  those  of 
the  current  contract,  which  offers  substantial 
discounts  for  purchases  of  this  slse  and  rate. 

Then  there  are  other  programs  such 
as  the  termination  of  E-4B  aircraft  pro- 
curement. The  estimate  there  Is  that  the 
outlays  would  be  a  saving  over  5  years  of 
$524  million. 

Accelerated  buyout  of  aircraft.  There 
again  the  savings  vary.  They  would  be 
negative  in  1982  and  1983  but  over  the  5 
years  they  would  be  positive  to  the  extent 
of  $165  million. 

Limiting  of  defense  investment  in- 
creases to  3  percent  of  real  growth.  That 
is  a  matter  that  I  would  be  very  hesitant 
to  offer  without  much  more  careful  con- 
sideration. It  would  save  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  money.  It  would  save  $11  billion 
in  outlays  over  5  years  with  the  biggest 
savings  coming  in  1984  and  1985,  al- 
though there  would  be  substantial  sav- 
ings every  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  Congress  provided 
for  an  Increase  of  15  ptrcent  in  the  real 
value  of  budget  authority  for  the  Investment 
accounts  of  the  Department  of  Defense: 
research  and  development  (R.  &  D. ) ,  procure- 
ment, and  military  construction.  The  Con- 
gress could  decide,  however,  that  real  In- 
creases In  investment  budget  authority  over 
the  next  five  years  should  be  limited  to  the 
3  percent  annual  rate  of  growth  that  Is  the 
NATO  standard  for  overall  defense  expendi- 
tures. This  would  reduce  Investment  budget 
authority  by  almost  $17  billion  over  the  five- 
year  period  1982-1986  relative  to  the  CBO 
baseline,  and  result  In  outlay  savings  of 
about  $12  bUllon  In  the  same  period. 


Such  a  strategy  would  not  affect  Congres- 
sional commitments  to  Increases  In  deiense 
expenditures  for  pay  or  operating  expenses. 
It  would,  however,  slow  modernization  of 
the  armed  forces  In  a  period  when  some 
believe  that  rapid  modernization  Is  needed. 
It  might  also  send  the  wrong  signal  to  U.S. 
allies,  whom  many  believe  need  to  do  more, 
but  are  only  Ukely  to  do  so  with  strong  O.S. 
leadership. 

This  is  a  matter  which  we  can  debate. 
I  would  be  inclined  not  to  support  it.  But 
it  is  certainly  an  option  that  we  should 
consider. 

Then  we  have  the  reform  of  Federal 
wage-setting  provisions.  That  would 
have  a  4-year  savings  of  $4,660,000,000 
and  substantial  savings  each  year. 

The  hourly  pay  rates  of  blue-collar  work- 
ers under  the  Federal  Wage  System  (FW8) 
are  adjusted  annually  In  an  attempt  to 
maintain  comparability  with  wage  rates  paid 
by  the  private  sector  In  the  same  locality. 
Under  certain  provisions  of  current  laws  and 
regulations,  however,  the  400,000  PWS  em- 
ployees may  receive  about  10  percent  more 
than  their  nonfederal  counterparts  In  simi- 
lar Jobs,  with  a  few  receiving  as  much  as 
20  percent  more.  Recent  limits  on  federal 
pay  raises  have  reduced  these  differentials, 
but  the  laws  and  regulations  remain. 

Previous  administrations  have  repeatedly 
recommended  changes  in  the  law  governing 
the  PWS  pay  setting  to  eliminate  the  dlf- 
ferentlaU.  That  differential  would  save,  as  I 
say,  about  $4  bilUon. 

The  elimination  of  dual  pay  reservists 
who  are  Federal  employees.  That  would 
save  $318  million.  The  sale  of  surplus 
silver.  That  would  save  $1,145  billion.  Re- 
duction of  Public  Law  480— that  is  food 
for  peace  sales,  title  I  sales — that  would 
save  $1.8  billion.  That  is  controversial.  It 
would,  of  course,  not  have  a  favorable 
effect  on  our  agricultural  economy  and 
it  might  not  have  the  savings  indicated 
here  because  production  has  been  so  high 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  But  it  is  an  option 
that  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Phasing  out  the  DISCs,  Etomestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporations.  That 
would  save  a  modest  amount,  $8  million 
over  the  next  several  years. 

Increased  interest  charges  on  develop- 
ment loans.  That  program  would  save 
$207  million.  Of  course,  this  is  a  program 
of  foreign  aid  which  I  think  we  could  well 
consider  reducing. 

The  United  States  makes  loans  to  de- 
veloping countries  to  assist  their  develop- 
ment through  functional  assistance,  food 
aid,  and  the  economic  support  fund. 

Interest  on  these  loans  is  set  at  2  per- 
cent— 2  percent.  What  do  you  think  of 
that.  Two  percent  interest  at  a  time 
when,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
is  paying  13.  14,  and  15  percent  for  its 
money  and  when  the  average  citizen  in 
this  country  is  paying  20  percent  and 
more.  They  make  loans,  these  foreign  aid 
loans,  at  2  percent,  and  3  percent  once 
the  project  is  operating. 

In  contrast,  the  World  Bank  requires  only 
a  service  charge  on  loans,  to  poorest  coun- 
tries, but  currently  charges  8  percent  on 
loans  to  middle-Income  countries.  If  de- 
velopment of  such  loans  to  such  countries 
were  subject  to  8  percent  Interest  over  the 
term  of  the  loan,  the  net  savings  to  the 
Unitel  States  would  total  about  $207  million 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Is  an  area 
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we  ought  to  consider  very  carefully.  For 
$207  million,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  argue 
that  we  should  not  only  get  that,  per- 
haps more,  because  those  are  2 -percent 
loans.  And  then  8  percent — 8  percent  is 
a  highly  subsidized  rate  and  those  are 
developed  countries.  Our  citizens,  as  I 
say.  have  to  pay  more  than  twice  that. 

Then,  elimination  of  one  Space  Shut- 
tle orbiter.  Well,  that  is  a  program  I 
have  looked  at  very  carefully  and  I  think 
it  is  very  hard  to  justify  proceeding  with 
the  orbiter.  In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the 
slowdowns  that  we  have  had  in  the  pro- 
gram, they  keep  postponing  it,  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  would  have  the  addi- 
tional orbiter  available  for  production 
even  if  we  wanted  to  move  ahead. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  that  or  we  certainly  ought 
to  do  our  best  to  see  if  we  can  persuade 
the  users  of  the  orbiter,  industry  and 
foreign  countries  and  so  forth,  to  ccm- 
tribute  more  of  the  cost.  These  orbiters 
cost  a  substantial  amount  to  begin  with, 
at  least  a  billion  dollars.  The  first  orbi- 
ter cost  about  $1.4  billion,  as  I  recall. 
The  charge  that  we  make  to  the  users 
is  a  tiny  fraction  of  that. 

We  only  reclaim  a  small  part  of  that 
$1.4  billion  or  $1  billion,  making  the 
a.ssumption  that  it  is  going  to  have  at 
least  five  times  as  many  flights  as  any 
realistic  assumpticm  would  suggest. 
Therefore,  we  charge  about  one-flfth  or 
less  what  we  should  charge.  I  recognize 
that  these  flights  are  limited  and  the 
technology  is  advancing  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  these  orbiters  would  be  op- 
erating more  tiian  10  years  or  so.  We 
assume  they  will  be  operating  far  longer 
than  that  and,  therefore,  reducing  the 
charge  because  of  the  number  of  times 
we  optimistically  assume  it  would  fly. 

So  we  certainly  ought  to  insist  that 
this  orbiter— we  have  the  only  orbiters 
m  the  world  that  are  reusable  space 
shuttles.  We  ought  to  certainly  insist 
that  the  people  who  use  it,  whether  in- 
dustry or  foreign  countries,  that  they 
pay  substantially  more  to  cover  the  full 
cost.  And  if  we  did  that,  we  could  pick 
up  a  half-billion  dollars. 

Then  there  is  the  elimination  of  DOE 
funding  for  synthetic  fuel  development. 
There  the  outlay  savings  would  be  very 
substantial.  $250  million,  $465  million. 
$605  million.  $710  million,  and  $725  mil- 
lion, or  a  saving  in  outlays  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  and  an  even 
more  substantial  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and.  therefore,  in  future  savings. 
The  argument  there  is  that: 
The  96th  Congress  established  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  to  fund  produc- 
tion of  commercial-scale  plants  for  synthetic 
fuel  production  process.  The  plants  must 
have  passed  an  initial  stage  of  development. 
Some  processes  not  so  far  alone  ars  to  be 
demonstrated  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Five  plants  are  now  scheduled  for  small- 
scale  demonstration.  Two  Involve  making 
synthetic  liquids  from  coal:  Solvent  Refined 
Coal-1  (SRC-1).  and  Solvent  Refined  Coal-2 
(SRC-2).  Two  would  make  hlgh-BTU  gas 
from  coal,  and  a  fifth  would  make  medlum- 
BTU  gas.  The  plants  are  to  demonstrate  these 
technologies  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide assurances  that  a  full-size  plant  em- 
ploying them  Is  feasible.  The  demonstration 
plants  will  be  funded  through  DOE. 
Such  demonstration  plants  may  assist  in 


eliminating  technological  imcertalntlee  that 
deter  private  investment  in  full-scale  syn- 
thetic fuel  plants.  Yet  they  need  not  be 
funded  through  the  DOE  budget  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  sufficient  private  capi- 
tal Is  available  In  the  energy  Industry  to  de- 
velop new  energy  technologies.  Moreover,  the 
funding  of  any  technology  through  DOE  un- 
dermines the  comj>etltlon  among  technolo- 
gies for  fixed  funds  withUi  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  and  reduces  the  long-term 
effectiveness  of  federal  expenditures  to  de- 
velop synthetic  fuels  production.  Eliminating 
DOE  funding  of  the  five  demonstration 
plants  would  save  approximately  $2.8  billion 
In  outlays  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 

We  could  terminate  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project  and  save  $1.3 
billion  m  doing  so.  We  not  only  have  a 
raging  debate  over  the  dangers  of  theft 
and  diversion  of  nuclear  material  and 
prolif eraticKi  of  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
breeder  reactor,  increased  accidents  and 
hazards  to  health,  but  also  the  econwnic 
efficiency  of  breeder  reactors  is  also  de- 
batable. These  are  the  questions  of  if 
and  when  they  will  be  needed. 

So.  termination  of  that  reactor,  which 
I  have  always  consistently  favored  and 
enthusiastically  favored  its  elimination 
would,  as  I  say.  save  $1,380,030,000. 

Private  financing  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  which  makes  sense, 
would  save  $20  billion,  an  enormous  5- 
year  savings;  over  $4  billion  in  each  of 
the  next  4  years,  and  then  $3  billion  in 
1986.  A  very  significant  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government,  a  savings  that  is 
available  and  a  savings  that  we  should 
certainly  very  carefully  consider. 

Reduced  funding  for  Economic  Regu- 
latory Administration.  That  would  seem 
to  be  something  that  the  administration 
would  be  enthusiastic  about.  That  would 
save  $373  million. 

Waterway  user  charges.  That  is  a 
controversial  issue.  Nobody  likes  it.  But 
I  think  user  charges  make  all  the  sense 
in  the  world.  We  pay  for  our  highways 
with  user  charges. 

People  who  do  not  use  a  product  the 
Federal  Government  produces  should 
not  have  to  pick  up  the  burden.  Those 
who  do  use  it  should.  If  nobody  wants 
to  use  it,  do  not  build  it. 

So,  wherever  we  can  impose  a  user 
charge,  we  relieve  a  burden  on  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  that  he  should  not  have 
to  bear.  That  kind  of  a  charge,  the  esti- 
mate is,  would  save  $7  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $3.3  billion  in  outlays  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Elimination  of  the  States'  share  of 
land  and  water  conservation  funds  would 
save  $1.2  billion  in  outlays. 

Elimination  of  urban  park  grants 
would  save  $225  million. 

Increased  charges  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  topographic  maps  again,  that 
kind  of  user  charge.  You  are  charging 
people  for  a  service  that  they  use  and 
you  are  charging  a  more  reasonable 
price.  That  would  save  $325  million. 
I  repeat,  that  would  save  $325  million. 
Reducing  funding  for  EPA  construc- 
tion grants  would  save  $7,670,000,000; 
elimination  of  tax  exemption  for  pollu- 
tion control  bonds  would  save  a  very 
modest  amoimt  $1.5  million,  but  it  is 
a  saving  we  ought  to  look  at. 

Discontinue  the  Postal  Service  sub- 
sidies, and  that  would  save  $8,750,000,000. 
The    federal    government   currently   sup- 


porU  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  through  two 
types  of  payments — one  for  revenue  forgone 
because  of  reduced  postage  for  certain  maU- 
ers.  and  another  for  public  services  that  are 
not  cost  effective.  If  these  annual  payments 
were  eliminated  In  fiscal  >ear  1982.  through 
either  appropriation  or  authorization  action, 
cumulative  budget  savings  could  total  about 
$8.8  bUllon  by  1986. 

The  revenue  forgone  payment  reimburse* 
the  Postal  Service  for  providing  free  postage 
to  blind  and  handicapped  persons  and  for 
reducing  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
postage  for  certain  mailers — mainly  religious 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  small 
newspapers,  libraries,  and  educational  Insti- 
tutions. Proponents  maintain  that  such  re- 
duced rates  promote  the  flow  of  news  and 
educational,  cultural,  literary,  and  chari- 
table material.  Opponents  argue,  with  respect 
to  nonproflt  institutions,  that  the  subsidy 
Is  not  well  targeted,  results  in  overuse  of 
solicitations  by  maU,  and  increases  the  vol- 
ume of  Junk  maUings:  with  respect  to  small 
newspapers,  they  contend  that  it  serves  no 
Interest  except  to  subsldlre  publication  prof- 
Its  and  the  rates  paid  by  advertisers. 

I  would  be  very  careful  about  that  one. 
I  am  certainly  skeptical  about  it  because 
certainly  the  blmd  and  the  handicapped 
need  an  opportunity  to  get  tisslstance, 
and  the  nonproflt  religious  groups  have  a 
benefit.  We  can  take  a  look  at  it.  There 
is  certainly  some  abuse  of  th's  service, 
and  I  think  we  probably  can  reduce  it 
to  some  extent.  But  certainly  we  would 
not  want  to  deprive  people  who  are  truly 
needy  of  a  service  on  which  they  depend. 

We  could  save  more  by  even  further 
reducing  funding  for  Amtrak.  Again  all 
of  us  have  mixed  feelings  about  that.  To 
the  extent  that  it  can  be  shown  that 
Amtrak  is  not  energy-efficient  I  think 
you  can  make  a  str(mg  case. 

The  arguments  have  been,  of  course, 
that  this  Is  a  service  that  is  not  used 
very  much,  the  trains  travel  in  some 
case  with  only  a  smattering  of  cus- 
tomers. But  that  is  hotly  disputed  by 
people  in  the  industry.  They  tell  me  that 
the  trains  are  jampacked  in  the  Wis- 
consin area.  The  train  from  Milwaukee 
to  Chicago,  for  example — and  you  can 
make  a  case  that  the  train  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Mnneapolis — is  very  heavily 
used.  It  is  a  matter  of  just  getting  the 
facts.  In  the  event  there  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  energy  saving  related  to  the 
very  high  cost  of  Amtrak.  which  is  high, 
and  I  think  if  the  savings  can  be  shown, 
of  course,  we  would  not  want  to  elimi- 
nate it  even  though  there  might  be  a 
theoretical  budget  saving,  because  en- 
ergy is  very  important.  But  it  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  take  a  long  hard  look 
at.  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  can  make 
a  saving  there. 

Reduction  in  new  subway  conunlt- 
ments.  WeU.  there  again  we  have  a  pro- 
gram which  people  who  use  the  service 
ought  to  pay  for.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why  subway  systems  in  Atlanta, 
Baltimore.  Buffalo.  Miami  should  be 
paid  for  by  people  in  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  or 
in  Cedar  Rap  ds.  Iowa.  I  figure  if  the 
people  want  it  in  their  own  area,  they 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  and  If  they  feel  it 
is  too  expensive,  then  we  should  not 

build  it.  _^^      ,    ...  . 

The  overwhelming  majority  oi  clues 
wiU  never  have  a  subway.  It  is  very  ex- 
pens  ve  and.  of  course,  it  only  serves  the 
people,  by  and  large,  who  live  in  the 
community.  At  any  rate,  we  could  make 
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a  saving  here  of  a  very  substantial 
amount,  $1.8  billion. 

We  could  reduce  spending  on  the 
highways.  That  is  not  very  popular,  and 
most  people  would  like  for  it  to  continue. 
Again  it  is  worth  looking  at  because  the 
saving  is  so  very  great.  We  could  save 
a  5-year  total  of  $3.9  billion  or  about  $4 
billion  by  the  kind  of  reductions  the 
CBO  indicates,  and  we  ought  to  look 

at  it. 

The  federally  aided  highway  system  is 
composed  of  42.500  miles  of  Interstate  Sys- 
tem roads  and  824,000  miles  of  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  system  roads.  Although 
this  federal  highway  system  represenU  only 
22  percent  of  the  nation's  total  3.9  million 
highway  miles,  It  accounts  for  about  79  per- 
cent of  vehicle  miles  traveled. 

Of  the  approximately  S9.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  highways  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
(3.5  billion  is  allocated  to  the  IntersUte 
System;  $1.3  billion  to  the  repair,  rehabili- 
tation, and  replacement  of  unsafe  bridges: 
$3.2  blUion  to  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  syscem  roads:  and  the  remaining  til 
bUUon  to  a  variety  of  programs. 

If  federal  responsibility  were  limited  to 
the  Interstate  System,  the  bridge  program, 
and  the  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  sys- 
tems roads,  the  1982-1986  budget  authority 
savings  would  be  approximately  $7.4  billion 
with  outlay  savings  of  approximately  $3.9 
blUion  over  the  five  years. 

So  we  certainly  ought  to  consider 
whether  we  ought  to  limit  the  Federal 
responsibility  to  the  Interstate  System 
and  to  the  primary,  secondary,  and  ur- 
ban system  roads.  It  is  a  big  saving  and 
it  is  hard  to  Justify  our  spending  Fed- 
eral money  on  the  rest,  which  are  so 
purely  local. 

Elimination  of  maritime  industry  sub- 
sidies would  save  $811  million  and,  of 
course,  it  is  a  subsidy  to  a  special  inter- 
est. They  make  a  strong  case  for  it.  But 
it  is  again  a  saving  and  a  substantial 
saving.  We  can  give  very  strong  con- 
sideration to  it. 

User  charges  for  certain  Coast  Guard 
activities.  Well,  it  is  a  user  charge.  Peo- 
ple use  it,  they  use  it  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  they  ought  to  pay  for  it.  We  have 
almost  $4  billion  we  can  save  by  doing 
that. 

User  charges  for  deep  draft  naviga- 
tion, again  almost  $4  billion  in  outlays 
that  we  save. 

Reduced  funding  for  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants  saving  $480  million. 
I  certainly  would  go  for  that.  In  fact,  I 
would  favor  the  elimination  of  urban  ac- 
tion development  grants  entirely.  It  is 
a  program  that  achieved  some  purpose 
but  was  very  heavily  abused,  and  a  great 
deal  of  local  investment  that  would  take 
place  anyway. 

They  argue  they  will  not  do  it  unless 
they  get  Federal  subsidies,  but  it  is  very, 
very  hard  to  discipline  that  or  determine 
it.  The  GAO  has  made  some  studies  that 
indicate  there  are  abuses  here,  and  I 
think  the  saving  of  $480  million  is  the 
kind  of  saving  we  should  take  advantage 
of. 

Increased  interest  rates  in  disaster 
loans.  In  fiscal  year  1930  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  SBA  made 
about  $3  billion  in  loans  to  firms  and 
farmers  located  in  designated  disaster 
areas.  Borrowers  without  access  to  pri- 
vate sources  of  credit  received  subsidized 
loans  at  5  percent  while  others  received 


loans  at  an  Interest  rate  tied  to  the 
average  rate  paid  on  outstanding  Fed- 
eral obligations  on  comparable  terms 
and  maturities. 

Tying  interest  rates  on  all  loans  to  the 
Treasury  borrowing  rate  could  save  $625 
million,  and  that  certainly  is  a  saving 
we  ought  to.  In  my  judgment,  support. 
After  all,  we  have  to  recognize  the  facts 
of  life  are  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  pay  this  much  more  for  this 
money.  We  are  giving  disaster  victims 
a  break,  and  we  should  not  be  required 
to  provide  the  kind  of  enormously  cheap 
subsidy  we  do  now.  They  would  still  get 
a  break  if  we  were  able  to  borrow  at  the 
rate  the  Federal  Government  pays, 
which  is  far  lower  than  the  rate,  of 
course,  that  most  private  citizens  would 
have  to  pay. 

Reduced  funding  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. That  is  a  toughle  because  that  is  a 
very,  very  popular  program,  and  it  is  a 
fine  program,  and  no  question  about  it, 
it  does  help  people  with  the  skills  that 
enable  them  to  get  jobs,  good  jobs.  It  does 
improve  the  community.  At  the  same 
time,  communities  support  this  and  they 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  They  benefit  from  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  in  our  State  the  most 
popular  program  there  is.  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  higher 
educational  institution  go  to  vocational 
schools  and  they  are  greatly  benefited 
from  it.  Their  pay  increases  sharply,  and 
it  is  beyond  this  Senator's  comprehen- 
sion to  understand  why  they  should  not 
pay  for  it. 

They  should.  Just  as  I  think  we  should, 
base  our  student  assistance  program  on 
a  loan  program  and  require  the  students 
to  pay  back  those  loans.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  are  very,  very  low  in  avail- 
able resources  and  who  would  have  to  get 
some  sort  of  an  opportunity  grant.  But 
this  is  a  great  advantage  we  are  giving 
these  people  with  a  college  education  and 
they  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  over 
the  years. 

Reduced  funding  for  impact  aid,  a 
saving  there  of  $2.6  billion.  This  is  some- 
thing the  administration  has  been  urg- 
ing, and  I  think  the  administration  is 
absolutely  right.  I  agree  with  the  Reagan 
administration  on  this  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  providing  the  kind  of 
assistance  with  impact  aid  that  we  do.  It 
h3is  terrific  popular  and  political  support 
in  the  communities  that  benefit,  of 
course,  as  you  might  expect.  But  it  is.  in 
my  judgment,  clearly  imjustified,  and 
we  could  save  $2.6  billion,  and  we  should. 

Reduced  student  loan  subsidies:  Just 
as  I  said  earlier,  students  should  be  giv- 
en every  opportimity  to  borrow  money. 
But  it  is  hard  to  justify  a  substantial 
subsidy.  The  recommendation  here  is  we 
would  save  $5  billion  by  requiring  stu- 
dents to  pay  eventually  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Federal  Government.  After  all,  if 
they  do  not  pay  it,  who  does?  The  gen- 
eral taxpayers  pay  it.  and  most  of  them 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  go  to  college 
and  do  not  earn  what  these  college-edu- 
cated young  people  will  be  able  to  earn 
as  time  goes  on. 

Phas'ng  out  of  CETA  will  save  $6  bil- 
lion. I  think  it  is  being  accomplished,  but 
it  is  something  that,  a  saving  which,  we 
should  take  full  advantage  of. 


There  are  some  very  substantial  sav- 
ings, of  course,  potential  savings,  at  least, 
in  the  medicaid  program. 

l*eopie  eiigib:e  for  supplemental  secu- 
rity tacome  (£81) ,  a  Federal  income  sup- 
port program  for  the  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled,  generally  qualify  automati- 
cally for  medicaid,  the  Federal-State 
health  care  program  for  the  poor. 
Tiiirty-eight  States  provide  supplemen- 
tal SSI  benefits  to  some  aged,  blind,  and 
di3abled  persons  whose  income  disquali- 
fies them  for  Federal  SSI  payments. 
Thirty-four  of  these  States  have  chosen 
to  provide  medicaid  to  recipients  of  such 
supplemental  payments,  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays  a  mmimum  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  medicaid  expenditures  that 
result  from  their  participation. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
cease  paying  any  part  of  the  medicaid 
costs  for  recipients  of  these  supplemen- 
tal payments,  the  5-year  savings  through 
fiscal  year  1986  could  be  almost  $2  billion. 

This  change  would  eliminate  or  reduce 
medicaid  benefits  for  about  600.000  per- 
sons. Those  living  in  States  with  cover- 
age for  the  medically  needy  could  con- 
tinue to  receive  some  benefits,  however. 

Again,  we  want  to  take  a  very  hard 
look  at  that  because  this  is  an  essential 
program.  There  is  no  more  important 
program  providing  for  the  health  of  our 
people,  but.  of  course,  the  cost  is  very 
high  and  we  should  consider  carefully 
whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  with  it  if  we 
can  possibly  justify  a  reduction. 

Sup-orters  argue  that  those  affected  by  the 
chanze  are  among  the  least  needy  persons 
eligible  for  Medicaid.  Further,  such  a  change 
would  lead  to  more  equal  nationwide  treat- 
ment by  the  federal  government  in  its  in- 
come support  programs  for  the  needy  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  people  dis- 
qualified under  this  proposal  havt  low  in- 
comes, even  though  not  eligible  for  SSI.  Fur- 
thermore, federal  policy  In  many  welfare  pro- 
grams has  been  to  encourage  states  to  ex- 
tend eligibility  beyond  minimal  levels.  As 
an  incentive,  the  federal  government  has 
agreed  to  finance  part  of  the  cost  of  Includ- 
ing additional  categories  of  persons  or  en- 
riching benefits  In  some  Income  support  pro- 
grams, ''nterstate  variations  result  from  this 
policy  and,  if  accepted  in  programs  such  as 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependenr,  Children 
( AFDC) .  should  be  acceptable  in  Medicaid  aa 
well. 

Well,  that  is  an  argument,  but  we  must 
take  a  careful  look  at  it. 

Changes  in  the  food  stamp  program  I 
think  we  can  consider  very  carefully. 
That  would  save  $2,700,000,000. 

It  is  a  program  which  is  widely  used 
and  to  some  extent  abused.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  hard  to  justify  for  people 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  $11,000  a 
year. 

It  is  very  helpful  to  have  food  stamps 
when  you  are  in  that  category,  of  course, 
these  days.  But  we  just  get  to  a  point 
where  it  is  hard  to  justify  that  kind  of 
burden  on  the  rest  of  the  society.  Where 
do  you  draw  the  line?  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  draw  the  line  at  the  poverty 
level  and  that  is  it,  because  the  food 
stamp  program  has  been  an  enormously 
costly  program  and  the  cost  has  acceler- 
ated greatly  over  the  years.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  that  there  has  been  any 
improvement  in  nutrition  because  of  the 
program.  Before  the  food  stamp  program 
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went  Into  effect  In  the  late  1960'8,  our 
evidence  is  that  the  average  American 
had  a  better  diet  than  he  has  now.  In 
1960,  the  New  York  Times  study  showed 
that  the  average  American  consumed 
more  vegetables  than  he  does  now,  more 
fruits,  more  dairy  products,  less  Junk 
food,  and  less  other  foods  that,  of  course, 
are  heavily  advertised.  I  do  not  blame 
food  stamps  for  this.  What  I  blame,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  nutritional  edu- 
cation is  not  good.  It  is  overwhelmed  by 
advertising. 

I  would  say  that  food  stamps  are  not 
the  answer.  People  will  buy  the  food 
that  they  imd  their  children  need.  That 
is  the  first  thing  they  do.  We  should  do 
our  best,  as  I  say,  to  see  that  people  in 
poverty  get  enough  to  eat.  One  thing  we 
produce  is  plenty  of  food.  To  go  much 
beyond  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an  Im- 
position on  the  taxpayer  and  a  waste  of 
money.  We  should  be  able  to  save  billions 
of  dollars  in  that  program.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  CBO  study  indicates  a  saving 
of  $2.7  billion  by  some  changes  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  a  further  sav- 
ing of  $3.8  billion  by  increasing  the  mar- 
ginal reduction  rate,  and  an  annual  sav- 
ing, I  guess  this  is  all  together,  of  $7.4 
billion. 

So  all  together  this  study  that  I  have 
here,  and  there  are  many  other  examples 
that  I  could  read,  suggest  a  whole  series 
of  areas  where  we  could  make  the  kind 
of  savings  that  I  have  suggested. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  study  that  was  made 
February  3.  1981.  It  was  released  before 
all  of  the  administration  reduction 
recommendations  were  in,  before  we  had 
had  a  chance  to  act,  and  certainly  long 
before  the  latest  administration  reduc- 
tions. Many  of  them  are  incorporated  in 
the  Reagan  recommendations.  In  some 
cases  the  Heagan  recommendations  go 
even  further.  Some  of  them  are  not  in- 
corporated in  the  Reagan  recommenda- 
tions. 

What  this  rich  listing  of  various  pro- 
gram categories  suggests  is  that  we  could 
save  the  kind  of  money  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting here  and  realistically  do  it,  and. 
In  the  process,  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
posal that  I  make,  that  we  limit  the  debt 
limit  to  less  than  $1  trillion,  keeping  it 
at  $995  biUion. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial expenditures  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  make,  and  a  very,  very 
big  one,  expenditure  of  some  $34  billion 
at  least,  may  cost  2  or  3  times  that  much 
without  difBculty.  It  is  now  $34  billion 
In  1981  dollars.  That  Is  the  MX. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  we  should  have 
an  absolutely  invulnerable  deterrent,  and 
Triad  is  invulnerable,  a  deterrent  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

There  has  been  recent  very  thoughtful 
criticism  of  the  MX  on  the  grounds  that 
It  would  not  increase  the  vulnerability 
significantly  of  our  Minuteman  missiles; 
that  the  cost  would  be  very  great;  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  solving  the 
problem. 

The  administration  is  wrestling  with 
this.  We  do  not  know  what  they  will  rec- 
ommend, of  course.  The  President  may 
let  us  know  in  a  day  or  two  what  his 
recommendation  is,  if,  indeed,  he  recom- 
mends any  expenditure  In  this  area.  But 
it  is,  as  I  say.  a  perfectly  enormous,  colos- 
sal expenditure.  The  minimnni  would  be 


$35  billion  and  aa  the  basis  of  all  of  our 
experience  it  would  probably  be  substan- 
tially more  than  that. 

Let  me  just  quickly  go  through  the  case 
on  both  sides  because  this  is  the  kind  of 
a  matter  which,  when  we  are  c(msldfering 
an  Increase  in  the  debt  limit,  we  have  to 
consider  it  along  with  it.  One  way  we 
could  comply  with  the  limited  availabil- 
ity of  an  amendment  that  would  not  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  would  be  by  taking 
a  look  at  a  system  like  the  MX. 

The  Pentagon  bases  its  case  for  the 
BidX  on  four  arguments: 

First.  It  argues  that  the  Minuteman 
ICBM  force  will  soon  be  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  surprise  attack.  The  MX  will  deter 
such  an  attack  by  confronting  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  new  land-based  system 
(Capable  of  absorbing  the  attack  and 
laimching  a  retaliatory  second  strike 
against  super  hardened  Soviet  military 
targets. 

Second.  The  land-based  MX  is  pur- 
portedly needed  as  a  hedge  against  the 
possible  vulnerability  of  the  remaining 
two  legs  of  the  strategic  Triad :  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles  carried  by  bombers: 
and  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

Third.  The  MX,  argues  the  Pentagon, 
will  offset  recent  Soviet  expansion  in 
strategic  forces,  in  order  to  maintain 
"essential  equivalence"  between  the  two 
superpowers.  Even  if  the  MX  does  not 
physically  achieve  this  aim.  the  mere  im- 
dertaking  of  such  a  massive  project  will 
convince  the  Russians  of  our  serious  in- 
tentions and  prevent  further  Soviet  ad- 
venturism. 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  MX  is  seen  as 
extending  the  concept  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence. The  MX,  it  is  argued,  will  give  the 
United  States  more  fiexibility  in  deploy- 
ing and  targeting  its  strategic  forces  smd 
thereby  confront  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  variety  of  possible  responses  should 
the  Soviets  attempt  some  military  action 
against  American  interests  short  of  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  United  States  itself. 
I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  a 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead 
with  the  MX  missile,  we  ought  to  con- 
side  each  of  these  four  arguments,  ex- 
amining both  their  failure  of  logic  and 
inconsistencies  with  justifications  for 
expansion  of  US.  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
within  a  year  or  two  (of  1980)  we  can  expect 
the  Soviets  to  have  eno-gh  reliable,  accurate 
and  well-armed  ICBMs  to  threaten  most  of 
our  Minuteman  and  Titan  silos  using  only 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  their  ICBM 
force. 

Aa  numerous  expert  observers — Including 
De'ense  Secretary  Brown — ^have  noted,  how- 
ever, an  Increase  in  Soviet  "hard  target  Kill 
capability"  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
ability  to  conduct  a  coordinated  ma'slve  at- 
tack on  the  entire  VB.  ICBM  force.  "The 
Soviets  would  face  great  uncertainties."  wrote 
Secretary  Brown.  "In  assessing  whether  the- 
would  have  the  capability  we  fear — and  still 
greater  uncertainties  as  to  its  military  or 
political  utlUty."  •  A  partial  listing  of  these 
uncertainties  includes  the  following: 

Mr.  President,  let  me  spend  just  a 
minute  to  dwell  on  that  term,  "uncer- 
tainty," because  that  is  the  name  of  the 
game. 

We  have  1,000  Minuteman  missiles 
scattered  over  about  a  third  of  our 
country.  The  Soviets  would  have  to  fire 


from  their  silos  6.000  miles  away,  m 
order  to  knock  out  our  missiles,  they 
would  have  to  strike  probably  within  a 
mile  or  so.  That  degree  of  accuracy  is 
very,  very  questionable. 

We  might  ask  ourselves,  what  makes 
us  think  that  the  Soviets  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced? They  have,  it  is  true,  fired  from 
their  operational  silos.  They  have  tested. 
They  have  never  tested  over  the  poles. 
They  have  never  tested,  as  far  as  we  can 
tell,  over  that  great  a  distance. 

We  have  no  indication  that  they  have 
an  accuracy  of  the  kind  we  have  talked 
about.  We  have  not  been  able  to  fire 
from  our  Minuteman  missile  silos.  So 
far,  aU  of  our  firing  has  been  from  the 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base. 

Under  these  circiunstances,  I  think  the 
imcertainty  factor  in  the  Soviet  Union 
hitting  oiir  missiles  would  be  very,  very 
limited,  or  their  certainty  of  being  able 
to  do  so. 
This  study  says: 

(1)  Accuracy. — ^The  Rusalans  could  not  be 
sure  that  resuiu  achieved  with  test  missUea 
over  test  ranges  could  be  duplicated  by  oper- 
ational missiles  on  trajectories  never  tra- 
versed before.  /c:uracy  is  usually  measured 
by  "Circular  Error  Probable"  (CEP),  defined 
as  the  radius  of  the  circle  around  the  target 
within  which  half  of  the  warheads  are  ex- 
pected to  fall.  A  small  CEP — 450  feet  is  pro- 
jected for  MX.  600  feet  for  the  large  Soviet 
ICBMs — describes  a  highly  accurate  war- 
head. 

But  the  size  of  the  circle  nught  remain 
the  same  whUe  the  center  drifts,  so  that  the 
warheads  form  a  tight  circle  around  a  false 
target.  This  is  a  problem  known  as  bias. 
Long-term  Pentagon  consultant  Richard 
Garwln  feels  that  bias  is  a  serious  problem 
which  severely  limits  the  acctiracy  of  ICBMs. 
"In  every  ICBM  you  have  an  inertUl  pack- 
age. Accelerometers  and  gyroa  and  things 
like  that  are  moimted  In  your  missile.  You've 
got  to  fire  your  missUes  from  operational 
silos  to  polnte  In  your  enemy's  country.  .  .  . 
You've  never  done  this  before  and  you  have 
to  base  your  calculation  or.  test  shots.  .  .  . 
Judging  from  how  far  each  test  shot  faUs 
from  the  torget.  you  adjust  your  accelerom- 
eter  or  your  gyro,  to  compensate  for  the 
inaccuracy,  until  m  the  end  your  test  shot* 
are  landing  within  the  prescribed  area.  But 
every  time  you  fire  a  new -model  missile  over 
the  same  range  or  the  same  miasUe  over  a 
slightly  different  range,  the  bias  changes. 
Sometimes  it  is  greater,  sometimes  it  U 
smaller,  but  it  has  never  been  calculated 
beforehand. 

"So  you  have  to  go  back  to  readjusting  the 
gyros  and  so  on  to  try  and  eliminate  the  novel 
bias.  But  if  we  were  firing  operationally, 
both  we  and  the  Russians  would  be  firing 
over  a  new  range  In  an  untried  direction 
and  a  whole  new  set  of  random  factors 
would  come  into  play— anomalies  In  the 
earth's  gravitational  field,  varying  densities 
of  the  upper  atmosphere  or  unknown  wind 
velocities.  They  may  adjust  and  readjust  m 
testing  and  eventually  they  might  feel  sur* 
that  they  have  eliminated  the  bias.  But  they 
can  never  be  absolutely  certain.  We  certainly 
cannot  be.  and  .  .  .  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  |the  Soviets)  are  any  more  suc- 
cessful than  we  are  at  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. If  you  cannot  be  sure  that  you  would 
be  able  to  hit  the  enemy's  silos,  then  there 
would  be  no  point  in  even  trying— because 
the  Idea  Is  that  one  side  could  wipe  out  the 
other's  missiles  before  they  are  launched  in 
a  first  strike." 

(2)  Reliability.— The  Soviets  could  not  be 
sure  what  percentage  of  their  total  force 
would  fall  to  launch,  faU  during  boost  phase, 
or  fall  to  detonate  upon  reaching  the  m- 
tended  targeU. 
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(3)  Timing  and  Fratricide  Effects. — ^The 
difficulties  in  succeeding  In  a  multiple-war- 
head attack  on  silos  are  well-known.  War- 
heads are  extremely  sensitive  to  debris  in 
the  air,  changes  in  wind  currents,  and  shock 
waves:  they  can  be  destroyed  or  knocked 
off-course  by  such  phenomena.  Nuclear  ex- 
plosions would  produce  debris  and  shock 
waves  that  would  travel  rapidly  between 
silos  and  to  substantial  helghU.  The  Rus- 
sians would  have  to  time  their  attack  with 
tremendous  precision;  their  warheads  would 
either  have  to  strike  all  the  targets  In  a 
silo  complex  almost  simultaneously  or  else 
sweep  through  the  complex  In  a  manner 
allowing  them  to  stay  ahead  of  the  growing 
nuclear  clouds:  furthermore,  they  would 
have  to  do  so  for  each  U.S.  silo  complex. 
Olven  the  dispersion  of  missile  bases  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  such  timing  Is  probably  impos- 
sible to  achieve.  And  since  a  massive  attack 
can  never  be  tested,  the  Russians  are  likely 
to  be  very  doubtful  that  they  could  do  It, 
and  for  that  reason  alone  they  would  be 
extremely  reluctant  to  attempt  It. 

Incidentally,  fratricide  occurs  when 
the  explosion  of  one  warhead  destroys 
or  damages  other  warheads  before  they 
reach  their  targets.  The  exploding  war- 
head destroys  its  brother. 

Additional  missiles  to  compensate  for  rock- 
et failures  must  be  reprogrammed  very 
quickly.  In  view  of  the  nuclear  effects  noted 
above,  a  task  that  requires  a  sophisticated 
retargeting  capacity  which  the  Russians  re- 
portedly do  not  have  and  are  unlikely  soon 
to  acquire.  Reprogrammlng  cannot  overcome 
failure  to  deploy  the  RVs  properly,  or  failure 
of  the  RVs  themselves.  Even  detecting  such 
failures  requires  a  sophisticated  satellite  as- 
sessment system  which  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  posses,  and  It  would  take  half  an  hour 
or  more  from  launch  time  until  the  detection 
of  failure,  too  long  to  prevent  a  retaliatory 
launch  of  the  stirvlvlng  missiles. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Russians 
might  overcome  this  deficiency  by  targeting 
a  second  round  of  warheads  for  reliability 
only.  In  other  words.  If  the  first  weapon 
falls  to  arrive  or  detonate  at  the  target,  a 
second  warhead,  timed  to  arrive  within  a 
few  seconds  of  the  first,  will  destroy  the  tar- 
get. If  the  first  warhead  functions,  the  second 
will  be  destroyed.  This  tactic,  while  theoret- 
ically possible.  Is  costly  In  warheads,  requir- 
ing more  than  one  Soviet  warhead  to  destroy 
one  Mlnuteman  or  Titan  warhead,  thereby 
undercutting  whatever  "rational"  basis 
might  exist  for  the  attack.  Furthermore,  this 
scenario  assumes  that  the  first  warhead, 
while  eliminating  the  second  RV.  actually 
destroys  the  target.  Since  actual  performance 
diverges  from  expectations,  this  may  not 
occur,  making  the  outcome  of  such  an  attack 
highly  uncertain. 

(4)  Launch  on  Warning. — The  DoD  con- 
tends that  If  nothlne  is  done  to  counter 
Mlnuteman's  vulnerability,  the  United  States 
will  be  forced  to  launch  nuclear  weapons 
on  warning  of  an  attack,  creating  a  hair- 
trigger  atmosphere  at  a  time  of  severe  Inter- 
national tension.  According  to  Secretary 
Brown's  FT  1981  Annual  Report: 

".  .  .  It  is  one  thing  (and  by  no  means 
an  easy  one)  to  have  an  operational  capa- 
bility to  launch  nuclear  weapons,  without 
warning  or  under  attack.  It  Is  oulte  another 
matter  to  be  obliged  to  launch  them  In  order 
to  avoid  losing  them  to  the  attacker.  The 
latter  posture,  with  Its  vulnerabllltv  to  acci- 
dents and  false  alarms  and  still  more  with 
Its  premium  on  hasty  action  rather  than 
deliberate  control,  is  unacceotable  to  the 
United  States.  In  a  given  situation,  the  Pres- 
ident may  decide  to  order  a  launch,  with 
or  without  warning.  The  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  to  plan  and  procure  svs- 
tems  so  that  the  force  can  ride  out  an  attack 
If  that  Is  what  the  situation  calls  for.  and 
what  the  President  directs.  It  is  not  our 
duty  to  force  his  hand." 


As  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering,  William  J.  Perry  testified 
in  1980.  "We  always  have  had  an  LUA 
(Lauch-Under-Attack)  option  for  the  Presi- 
dent." In  fact.  Undersecretary  Perry  noted 
that  "recent  changes  have,  we  believe,  re- 
moved significant  impediments  to  exercising 
that  option."  So  the  Issue  Is  not  the  possible 
resort  to  launch-under-attack  per  se.  but 
whether.  !n  th»  a'-i-'nc?  of  the  MX.  the  Pws- 
tdent  would  be  obliged  to  use  It. 

The  MX  system  Is  being  designed  to  assure 
the  survival  of  1,000  warheads  after  a  sur- 
prise attack  In  the  1990s  and  beyond.  The 
sur.ival  o/  these  1.000  warheads,  out  of  a 
projected  1990s  Inventory  of  12.000  to  16.000 
nuclear  warheads  available  for  retaliation, 
would  not  exactly  "oblige"  the  President  to 
launch  on  warning  of  an  attack.  Further- 
more. MX  would  only  survive  the  first  round. 
After  atjsorblng  an  initial  large-scale  attack, 
enough  shelters  would  be  destroyed  to  permit 
the  Russians  to  concentrate  their  second 
strike  on  those  that  remained,  requiring  the 
BfX  to  be  launched  under  attack  to  avoid 
destruction  In  its  shelters. 

With  respect  to  the  Mlnuteman.  Just  as  In 
the  case  of  the  MX,  If  even  the  slightest 
doubt  persisted  about  the  nature  of  the  In- 
coming attack,  the  President  would  not  be 
obliged  to  launch,  having  at  his  disposal 
thousands  of  other  nuclear  weapons  on  board 
submarines  and  bombers  equipped  with 
cruise  missiles.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  the 
massive  scale  of  an  attack  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing Mlnuteman^-or  for  that  matter  MX — 
would  offer  fairly  unamblg-ous  warning,  or 
else  be  preceded  by  a  preliminary  "blinding" 
attack  on  our  early  warning  satellites.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  latter  attack  would 
Itself  escape  detection  by  the  various  U.S. 
warning  systems.  This  Is  not  to  argue  in 
favor  of  reliance  on  a  launch-under-attack 
system,  but  only  to  note  that  the  vulner- 
ability of  Mlnuteman  does  not  compel  re- 
liance on  such  a  system  any  more  than  the 
MX  would  preclude  Its  use.  Similarly,  it  la 
not  necessary  to  replace  Mlnuteman  with 
the  MX  If  the  purpose  Is  to  avoid  adopting 
an  unstable  launch-on-wamlng  posture. 

(5)  US.  Retaliation. — A  more  powerful 
Inhibiting  factor  than  any  of  the  uncertain- 
ties cited  above  Is  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  prospective  U.S.  response  to  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  counterforce  attack. 

Even  under  pessimistic  assumptions,  such 
as  90  per  cent  of  the  present  land-based  force 
being  destroyed  In  a  Soviet  first  strike,  lOS 
missiles  would  survive  carrying  215  warheads, 
Including  170  kt,  340  kt.  1.2  mt  and  9  mt 
sizes.  The  340  kt  Mark  12A  on  the  Minute- 
man  III  has  counterforce  capability.  Even 
this  comparatively  small  force  constitutes  a 
powerful  deterrent:  the  smallest  of  these 
weapons  Is  13  times  the  size  of  the  bomb  that 
destroyed  Hiroshima.  What  makes  this  ar- 
senal even  more  potent  Is  that  a  large  sub- 
marine and  bomber  force  would  also  survive 
and  be  available  for  a  second  strike  aimed 
at  a  variety  of  Soviet  targets. 

By  1985,  when  Mlnuteman  is  presumed  by 
some  observers  to  be  very  vulnerable,  the 
U.S.  submarine  fleet  will  have  on  the  order  of 
6,000  deliverable  warheads.  Assuming  that 
the  60  per  cent  of  the  force  on  patrol  survives 
a  surprise  attack  (this  percentage  would  In- 
creafe  with  warning),  a  force  of  about  3,600 
warheads  would  be  available  for  second- 
strike  retaliation  from  the  sea-based  deter- 
rent. Assuming  a  very  generous  (to  the  Rus- 
sians) 90  per  cent  probability  of  kill  In  a  one- 
on-one  attack  on  U.S.  ICBMs  leaves  a  force 
of  215  warheads.  A  25  per  cent  bomber  alert 
rate  (this  Is  generally  considered  a  peacetime 
minimum)  would  guarantee  the  survival 
of  roughly  500  out  of  the  projected  force  of 
some  2.000  air-launched  cruise  missiles  in 
service  by  1985.  Adding  these  already  pro- 
gramed surviving  forces  together  yields  a 
long-range  missile  force  of  4315  warheads, 
hardly  a  negligible  number,  to  execute  the 
full  range  of  limited  response  items. 


During  the  1980s,  the  Trident  missile  force 
will  be  upgraded.  Trident  I  accuracy  la  al- 
ready In  the  process  of  being  Improved  from 
the  present  1,500  ft.  CEP  to  750  ft.,  giving 
each  of  the  missiles'  100  kt  warheads  a  31  per 
cent  chance  of  destroying  hardened  Soviet 
silos.  This  Is,  In  effect,  the  program  shelved 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  SALT  I  negotiations  because  It 
was  deemed  Incompatible  with  the  goals  of 
crisis  stability  and  arms  control.  The  Defense 
Department  rejected  a  similar  accuracy  Im- 
provement program  for  Mlnuteman  In  1971, 
noting,  "It  Is  the  position  of  the  United 
States  not  to  develop  a  weapoii  system  whose 
deployment  could  reasonably  be  construed  by 
the  Soviets  as  having  a  first-strike  capability. 
Such  a  deployment  might  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first"  The  Tri- 
dent II  is  stUl  In  research  and  development. 
The  Navy  has  let  It  be  known,  however,  that 
It  plans  to  speed  development  of  the  Trident 
n  to  make  It  a  hard-target  killer,  and  to 
make  It  available  by  1989,  when  full  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  is  projected.  The  Navy  ex- 
pects to  develop  a  submarine-launched  mis- 
sile that  can  "achieve  the  same  accuracy  now 
possible  only  with  fixed  land-based  ICBMs 
launched  from  presurveyed  sites." 

In  the  mid-  and  late-1980s,  the  Increased 
accuracy  of  submarine-launched  missiles  will 
enable  any  U.S.  SLBM,  including  the  rela- 
tively small  Poseidon  with  Its  single  40  kt 
warhead,  to  have  the  capacity  to  destroy, 
some  hardened  targets.  A  more  powerful, 
more  accurate  and  more  secure  replacement 
for  Mlnuteman  cannot  be  Justified,  there- 
fore, on  the  grounds  that  the  loss  of  Minute- 
man  would  eliminate  U.S.  options  to  attack 
Soviet  heardened  targets.  It  would  not,  and 
If  the  present  modernization  of  the  sub- 
marine force  continues  or  is  accelerated,  then 
U.S.  options  will  Increase  even  if  nothing  is 
done  atjout  Mlnuteman. 

Here  are  some  similar  reservations 
stated  by  Secretary  Brown: 

...  An  attack  Intended  to  destroy  U.S. 
sllos  could  kill  at  least  several  million  Ameri- 
cans and  would  leave  untouched  at  least  the 
saert  bombers  and  at-sea  SSBNs  with  thou- 
sands of  warheads.  The  Soviets  might — and 
should — fear  that.  In  response,  we  would  re- 
taliate with  a  massive  attack  on  Soviet  cities 
and  Industry.  The  alleged  "Irrationality"  of 
such  a  response  from  a  detached  perspective 
would  be  no  consolation  In  retrospect  and 
would  not  necessarily  be  In  advance  an  ab- 
solute guarantee  that  we  would  not  so  re- 
spond. In  any  event,  any  Soviet  planner,  con- 
sidering US.  options,  would  know  that,  be- 
sides massive  retaliation,  the  surviving  U.S. 
forces  would  also  be  capable  of  a  broad  vari- 
ety of  controlled  responses  aimed  at  military 
and  civilian  targets  and  proportioned  to  the 
scale  and  significance  of  the  provocation  .  .  . 
Indeed,  with  ALCMs  deployed  on  the  surviv- 
ing alert  strategic  bombers,  we  would  still 
have  a  very  substantial  capacity  to  destroy 
remaining  Soviet  sllos,  though  with  some 
hours  of  delay. 

In  short,  the  vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman 
Is  a  problem,  but  even  If  we  did  nothing 
about  it.  It  would  not  be  synonymous  with 
the  vulnerability  of  the  United  States,  or 
even  of  the  strategic  deterrent.  It  would  not 
mean  that  we  could  not  satisfy  our  strategic 
objectives.  It  would  not  by  itself  even  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  lack  a  surviv- 
able  hard-target  kill  capability  or  that  we 
would  necessarily  be  In  a  worse  post-exchange 
position  In  terms  of  numt>ers  of  weapons, 
payload,  or  destructlveness. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  I  went 
into  some  detail  on  the  MX  because  I 
have  discussed  a  number  of  spending 
economies  we  could  make,  most  of  them 
much  smaller  than  the  MX,  but  adding 
up  all  together  to  many  billions  of  dollars. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OfQcer,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
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JipsiK)  Is  an  expert  in  this  area.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  job  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  He  Is  also  the  vice 
chalrmsm— next  year,  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. In  all  likelihood,  he  will  be  the 
chairman — of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  he  has  a  great  in- 
terest in  these  matters. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have  to 
take  a  look  at  all  these  expenditures  and 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
believable  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  strengthen  our  conventional  forces 
at  the  same  time.  I  would  agree  with  any- 
body who  argues  that  that  is  going  to  be 
cosUy,  but  it  is  an  expense  we  have  to 
make. 

I  believe  that  in  the  military  area,  as 
in  the  civUian  area,  there  are  priorities 
that  are  less  than  others.  There  are  econ- 
omies we  can  make  and  have  to  consider 
carefully.  The  MX  is  one  of  these.  It  Is 
an  enormously  expensive  project,  and  it 
is  a  project  we  should  consider  very  care- 
fully. On  the  basis  of  this  expert  testi- 
mony, I  believe  one  can  make  a  very 
strong  case  that  this  country  can  save 
at  least  $35  billion  and.  on  the  basis  of 
our  experience,  probably  closer  to  $50  or 
$60  billion,  but  not  proceeding  with  it 
because  the  other  deterrents  we  have  are 
more  impressive. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier 
today — maybe  it  was  yesterday.  I  started 
this  at  6:15  last  night,  and  time  slips  by. 
Previously,  I  discussed  credit  programs 
and  why  those  credit  programs  represent 
activity  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
some  cases  not  even  on  the  budget,  but  in 
all  cases  having  a  profoimd  effect  on  the 
availability  of  credit  to  other  people, 
having  a  profound  effect  on  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  homebuilders,  auto 
dealers,  farmers,  small  businessmen,  big 
businessmen,  and  the  private  sector 
generally. 

Whether  the  Federal  Government 
moves  in  witli  its  own  agency  program  or 
whether  it  guarantees  some  other  kind  of 
program,  that  credit  borrowing  that  the 
Federal  Government  Insures  or  guaran- 
tees or  directs  obviously  limits  the 
amount  that  will  be  available  to  some- 
body else  in  this  limited  credit  world  we 
live  in. 

If  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  a  ball- 
out  of  New  York  that  is  going  to  cost  $1.5 
billion,  It  means  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  businessmen  who  would  like  to 
borrow  $100,000  or  $150,000  and  who 
would  not  be  able  to  borrow  it  because 
that  money  is  going  to  a  city  because  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  the 
guarantee. 

So  these  Federal  credit  programs  we 
are  talk'ng  about  are  critical;  and  in  de- 
termining how  we  should  act  on  the  lim- 
itation on  the  national  debt,  they  go 
right  to  the  heart  of  our  decision. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
to  the  Senate  an  article  prepared  by 
Heritage  Foundation,  which,  as  we  know, 
is  a  distinguished  foundation  here  in 
Washington.  It  is  a  recent  study,  pre- 
pared this  year.  It  Is  by  Ron  Boster.  He 
says: 

A  budget.  It  has  been  said.  Is  a  mathemat- 
ical confirmation  of  your  suspicions.  The  fed- 
eral budget  process,  politicized  by  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches,  has 
sought  to  avoid  such  direct  confirmation  and 
therefore  evokes  even  more  suspicion. 


This  essay  is  concerned  with  federal  credit 
programs  and  how  they  are  treated  (and  mis- 
treated) In  the  oudget  of  the  United  States 
government.  Federal  credit  programs  and 
federally-sponsored  credit  activities — exten- 
sive In  scope,  size,  variety,  and  growing 
dramatically — 

Growing  dramatically — that  Is  some- 
thing about  which  we  should  be  very 
sensitive,  because  they  are  occurring  very 
rapidly. 

constitute  the  single  most  Important  source 
of  distortion  In  the  budget.  The  focus  here  is 
on  how  broad  categories  of  credit  programs 
are  handled  In  the  federal  budget,  what  prob- 
lems result  from  their  treatment,  and  what 
solutions  there  are  for  these  problems. 

Budgeting  Is  taken  here  to  be  synonymous 
with  fiscal  or  financial  planning  and.  as  such, 
is  concerned  with  two  main  problems: 

Determining  the  size  and  Impact  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  share  of  the  domestic  economy: 
and. 

Determining  the  distribution  (allocation) 
of  resources  among  government  programs 
and  activities. 

The  present  treatment  of  federal  credit 
activities  In  the  budget  thwarts  both  of  these 
objectives.  By  understating  the  size  of  the 
federal  establishment,  credit  programs  make 
the  government  appear  smaller  and  less  sig- 
nificant than  it  is.  And,  since  the  distortions 
fall  disproportionately  m  the  various  program 
areas,  the  budget  presents  a  misleading  pic- 
ture of  the  distribution  of  federal  resources. 

Because  they  can  be  understated  within 
the  budget  or  hidden  outside  the  budget, 
credit  programs  In  general  enjoy  a  certain 
political  advantage  over  non-credit  programs 
which  are  more  directly  and  openly  ac- 
counted. A  variety  of  means  of  meeting  na- 
tional policy  goals  by  direct  expenditures — 
grants,  contracts,  in-house — may  be  more 
efficient  than  credit  programs,  but  may  not 
be  selected  because  their  costs  are  more 
obvious. 

How  true  that  is.  We  go  ahead  with 
Federal  credit  programs  because  we  can 
do  it  often  outside  the  budget  and  do 
It  in  a  way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  seem  not  to  be  intervening  in 
the  private  sector.  And  yet  it  has,  as  I 
po  nted  out,  or  can  have  a  very  profound 
effect  on  the  availability  of  credit  else- 
where. It  drives  up  interest  costs  just  as 
much  as  any  Federal  spending  program 
does,  because  it  absorbs  resources  for 
whatever  purpose  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  apply  them. 

The  abUity  to  hide  or  understate  program 
levels  thus  creates  a  built-in  tendency  for 
bigger  government.  In  addition,  at  least  in 
part  because  of  their  budgetary  treatment, 
credit  programs  generally  receive  less  legis- 
lative and  budget-related  oversight  than  do 
noncredlt  programs. 

The  number  of  individual  credit  pro- 
grams is  both  large  and  a  matter  of  defini- 
tion. A  detailed,  but  unofficial  1978  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  count  pegged  the 
number  of  active  direct  loan  programs  at 
eighty-one.  the  number  of  loan  participa- 
tion and  purchase  programs  at  ten,  non- 
cash credit  extension  programs  at  five,  and 
loan  guarantees  and  insurance  programs  at 
forty-six.  Within  the  Parmer's  Home  Admin- 
istration alone,  an  on-budget  agency,  there 
are  more  than  fifty  distinct,  direct  loan 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  appalling 
statistics.  I  am  not  talking  about  loans. 
I  am  talking  about  programs  that  have 
hundreds,  in  some  cases  thousands  of 
loans.  Let  me  review  that. 

A  detailed,  but  unofficial  1978  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  count  pegged  the 
number  of  active  direct  loan  programs  at 


eighty-one.  the  number  of  loan  participa- 
tion and  purchase  programs  at  ten.  non-cash 
credit  extension  programs  at  five,  and  loan 
guarantees  and  insurance  programs  at  forty- 
six.  Within  the  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion alone,  an  on-budget  agency,  there  are 
more  than  fifty  dUtlnct,  direct  loan  pro- 
grams. 

THX    SCOPC,     MACNirtTDC,     AND    IMPACT     OF 
FEDEEAL   CREOrT    PaOGSAMS 

Federal  credit  Involvement  constitutes  a 
significant  component  of  the  federal  estab- 
lishment and  fiscal  policy.  Federal  and  fed- 
erally-sponsored credit  programs  have 
grown  dramatically  over  the  past  few  dec- 
ades, far  faster  than  the  federal  budget.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1979,  federal  outlays  (In- 
cluding off-budget  spending)  Increased  151 
percent. 

That,  alone.  Is  pretty  shocking.  Is  li 
not?  An  increase  not  of  100  percent,  but 
151  percent  between  1970  and  1979. 
Those  are  Federal  outlays. 

Over  that  same  period,  direct  loans  out- 
standing Increased  250  percent,  guaranteed 
loans  Increased  171  percent,  net  direct  loans 
(gross  new  lending  less  repayments  from 
previous  lending)  Increased  436  percent, 
and  net  guaranteed  loans  Increased  459  per- 
cent. 

Now.  of  course,  this  is  a  terrific  mo- 
mentum and  enormous  increase.  It  comes 
about  Ijecause  many  of  these  loans  are 
outside  the  budget  and  because  they  are 
outside  the  budget  they  do  not  get  the 
scrutiny.  Of  course.  If  an  interest  group 
is  anxious  to  get  a  loan  and  says,  "Well, 
we  don't  want  to  disturb  the  budget 
process,"  they  just  get  an  off-budget 
loan. 

At  any  rate,  the  credit  programs  truly 
compete  with  private  sector  money. 
Anybody  who  has  any  curiosity  as  to 
why  interest  rates  are  so  high  should  not 
overlook  these  programs. 

As  the  study  that  I  am  quoting  points 
out.  they  have  grown  far,  far  faster  than 
the  Federal  budget,  as  fast  as  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  growing.  In  fact,  while 
the  Federal  budget  has  gone  up  150  per- 
cent, the  direct  loan  program  in  these 
cases  have  gone  up  three  times  as  fast. 
An  excellent  Indication  of  the  size  and 
scooe  of  federal  credit  programs  Is  to  com- 
pare their  level  to  the  total  US.  capital  mar- 
ket In  terms  of  the  total  $410.7  bllUon  ad- 
vanced in  US.  credit  markets  in  1979  "sr- 
tlclpatlon  by  the  federal  government  (either 
by  government  agencies  or  by  government- 
sponsored  enUties)  amounted  to  17.8  per- 
cent, above  the  average  of  13.7  percent  for 
the  past  10  years. 

And  that  means,  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  the  figure  I  have  used.  17  percent 
of  the  market.  U.S.  credit  market,  that 
is  of  the  private  credit  market  all  to- 
gether and  we  are  not  ta'k  ng  now  about 
funding  the  budget  deficit  which  is  an- 
other 17  percent.  But  these  credit  pro- 
grams that  we  are  talking  about  is  really 
driving  up  the  Federal  borrowing  level 
and  truly  pushing  the  private  sector  out 
of  the  market  and  driving  interest  rates 
to  this  appaUing  level. 

By  law.  most  federal  credit  activities  are 
excluded  from  the  budget.  As  a  result,  the 
unified  budget  understates  both  the  extent 
of  government  involvement  In  money  mar- 
kets and  the  government's  credit  activities. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  qualitative  differences 
between  facilitating  or  even  making  credit 
and  making  an  "exhaustive"  (never  to  be 
seen  a-ain)  cash  payment,  legitimate  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  whether  federal 
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credit  activities  should  be  In  the  budget. 
This  question  Is  analyzed  below,  witn  the 
conclusion  that  federal  credit  activities 
should  be  included  in  the  buaget. 

That  is  certainly  my  conclusion  and  I 
think  the  case  is  overwhelming  that  we 
should  do  that.  We  are  just  kidding  our- 
selves by  having  this  colossal  Federal 
Government  effect  excluded  from  the 
discipline  of  the  budget  so  we  can  keep 
it  under  ccmtrol. 

The  very  nature  of  cr»dlt  programs  In- 
troduces major  distortions  In  the  capital 
market.  Federal  credit  programs  Induce  re- 
source allocations  that  would  not  otherwise 
occur  In  the  absence  of  federal  involvement. 
Resources  are  shifted,  maintained,  or  other- 
wise utilized  In  a  manner  different  from  how 
they  would  otherwise  be  employed.  This 
means  that  certam  Individuals  and  segments 
of  society  are  favored  at  the  expense  of 
others.  "By  directing  credit  toward  some 
uses,  and  implicitly  away  from  others,  the 
federal  government  significantly  Influences 
almoot  every  lacet  of  economic  life."  These 
distributional  Impacts  translate  Into  struc- 
tural effects  over  time. 

Government  credit  programs,  create  a  de- 
liberate "crowding  out"  In  the  credit  marXet. 

Now,  that  is  my  point.  You  know,  you 
go  back  home  and  you  nm  into  people 
who  complain  about  high  interest  rate, 
about  the  unavailability  of  credit.  As  we 
all  know,  that  is  the  No.  1  complaint 
right  now.  Why?  Why?  Well,  as  this 
study  has  shown.  Government  programs 
create  a  deliberate  crowding  out  in  the 
credit  markets. 

They  move  in  because,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment wants  money,  it  gets  it.  It  has 
an  absolutely  riskless  loan.  They  pay  the 
top  premium  rates.  They  usually  come 
in  such  big  denominations  they  have  no 
trouble  having  the  markets  snap  them 
up. 

And  the  small  businessman  who  bor- 
rows a  relatively  modest  amount,  or  even 
the  medium-sized  businessman,  is  not 
in  a  position  to  compete. 

The  government  substitutes  Its  credit 
standing  for  that  of  the  favored  activity  or 
Industry.  Credit-worthy  private  sector  cus- 
tomers are  thus  either  closed  out  of  the 
capital  market  or  required  to  pay  higher 
prices  (interest  rates)  and/or  receive  less 
favorable  terms  and  conditions  than  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  in  the  absence  of 
the  federal  intervention.  For  example,  the 
Chrysler  bailout  took  that  company  from  the 
bottom  of  the  credit  line  to  near  the  top.  In 
the  process,  other  companies  and  Individuals 
were  relegated  to  a  lower  credit  priority. 

That  is  why  this  resolution  as  before 
us  today  is  so  very,  very  vital. 

The  rationale  for  credit  programs  Is  found 
In  the  budget : 

Credit  programs,  much  like  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  goods  and  services,  tax  expen- 
ditures, or  transfer  payments,  can  be  used 
to  change  the  allocation  of  resources  and 
the  distribution  of  Income.  In  this  regard, 
they  can  be  used  to  overcome  market  Im- 
perfections, to  provide  additional  liquidity 
for  investors,  and  to  furnish  funds  to  main- 
tain stability  m  a  particular  sector  of  the 
economy  during  business  cycle  fluctuations. 
Credit  programs  have  been  designed  to  fill 
perceived  need?  in  private  capital  markets 
by  providing  credit  to  certain  classes  of  bor- 
rowers, or  on  special  terms  or  conditions  or 
for  special  activities.  An  element  of  subsidy 
is  Involved  In  any  Federal  credit  program 
since  assistance  is  elven  on  terms  or  condi- 
tions more  favorable  than  would  have  oc- 
curred In  private  capital  markets. 


A  subsidy  Is  provided,  in  general,  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to  accept 
risks  that  lenders  in  private  capital  markers 
are  unwUling  to  bear  or  would  bear  only  at 
higher  interest  rates  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
erninent  would  charge. 

It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  all  activities 
undertaken  with  the  aid  of  federal  or  fed- 
erally-sponsored credit  programs  would  not 
occur  in  the  ab.>enc«  of  government  programs 
(e.g.,  veterans  would  still  buy  houses).  It  is. 
however,  difficult  to  estimate  what  portion 
of  subsidized  credit  activities  would  be  dis- 
couraged If  the  subsidies  were  eliminated. 

Thus,  it  Is  difficult  to  measure  the  degree 
of  resource  misaUocatlon. 

In  like  manner,  reduction  In  federal  credit 
programs  would  not  necessarily  result  In  a 
reduction  in  money-market  activity.  To  the 
extent  federal  credit  programs  "crowd  out" 
private  borrowing,  a  drop  in  activity  could 
be  mitigated  by  new,  private  borrowing;  to 
the  extent  federal  programs  increase  liquid- 
ity (capital  rollover  velocity)  by  providing 
well-organized  and  specialized  secondary 
markets,  a  reduction  could  be  offset  by  new. 
private  arrangements  that  would  raise  trad- 
ing activity.  A  more  certain  result  of  a  re- 
duction in  government  credit  activity  would 
be  a  different  allocation  of  capital  resources. 

It  is  going  to  be  very,  very  difiBcult 
to  cut  this  program,  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram down,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  do  it. 

There  is  also  great  pressure  for  bor- 
rowers to  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  suppose  the  most  common  re- 
quest I  run  into  when  I  talk  to  business- 
men in  Wisconsin  very  often  is  they 
wonder  if  I  can  help  them  get  credit. 
They  want  an  SBA  loan,  they  want  a 
guarantee  or  want  some  way  they  can 
get  credit  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
and,  of  course,  when  we  do  that,  we  just 
plain  interfere  with  the  marketplace. 
We  substitute  a  political  influence  for 
the  merit  of  the  loan. 

This  Nation  has  30,000  credit  institu- 
tions, far  more  on  a  per  capita  basis  or 
any  other  basis  than  any  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  They  are  eflQcient,  they 
are  competent.  We  have  excellent  banks, 
savings  institutions,  mutual  savings 
banks,  credit  unions,  any  number  of  in- 
stitutions that  are  re&dy,  willing,  able, 
and  eager  to  do  their  best  to  provide 
credit. 

It  is  true  at  the  present  time  many  of 
those  institutions  simply  will  not  provide 
loans.  But  that  is  because  we  have  a 
situation,  as  I  pointed  out  over  and  over 
and  over  again  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing, because  the  Federal  Government 
itself  is  crowding  out  by  its  own  borrow- 
ing people  in  the  private  sector  who 
want  legitimate  loans. 

The  answer  to  that  is  to  bring  down 
the  resolution  that  is  before  us  from 
$1,079  trUlion  to  $995  billion  so  that  we 
would  have  in  effect  a  balanced  budget. 
We  would  have  a  limitation  on  loans, 
we  would  be  in  a  position  where  the  debt 
limit  would  operate  to  take  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  capital  market 
and  let  the  capital  markets  operate  on 
their  own. 

As  I  say,  we  have  the  best  capital  mar- 
kets in  the  world.  There  is  no  other  coun- 
try that  can  touch  ours  in  the  markets 
that  are  available.  Other  countries  come 
to  this  country  to  borrow  money  because 
our  capital  markets  are  so  superb  and 
so  efficient.  We  should  take  advantage  of 
that,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 


body in  this  body  who  would  argue  that 
the  public  sector  and  the  public  agen- 
cies will  be  more  efficient  or  confident, 
have  better  judgment  in  making  loans 
or  be  in  a  position  to  provide  the  local 
service  and  knowledge  of  the  people  who 
borrow  the  money  that  can  begin  to 
compare  with  the  private  sector. 

The  private  sector's  efficiency  is  based, 
of  course,  on  that  best  of  all  trainers  in 
efficiency,  which  is  competition- 
Federal  credit  activities  consist  of  direct 
loans  and  guaranteed  loans.  These  are  taken 
up  below,  followed  by  an  examination  of 
off-budget  credit  activity,  and  a  commentary 
on  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB),  cur- 
renUy  the  major  actor  in  the  federal  credit 
arena.  Because  of  the  PFBs  prominent  role, 
the  Important  topics  of  loan  asset  sales  and 
purchases  of  guaranteed  loans  are  examined 
with  the  FFB.  The  essay  concludes  with  a 
treatment  of  government-sponsored.  lOU. 
Such  loan  programs  occur  in  many  program 
and  policy  areas  (Table  2).  Direct  loans  are 
recorded  In  the  budget  as  net  of  repayments. 
Treatment  of  direct  loans  on  a  net  basis 
produces  an  accurate  cash  flow  and  financial 
statement^<:ertalnly  an  important  criter- 
ion— but  also  serves  to  conceal  the  magni- 
tude of  direct  loan  activity — 

After  all,  what  that  means,  of  course, 
is  if  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
off-budget  operation  that  makes  $5  bil- 
lion in  loans  and  adds  $4.5  billion  in  re- 
payment of  loans  they  made  before,  it 
only  reports  $0.5  billion  in  loans.  So  it 
would  understate  the  activity  tenfold, 
and  yet  all  of  that  turnover,  of  course, 
has  an  effect  on  the  capital  markets,  not 
just  the  net  but  the  gross  amount  that 
is  outstanding.  Also  net  figures  are  of 
no  use  in  comparing  the  uses  of  the  var- 
ious direct  loan  programs. 
A  very  laree  and  active  loan  proeram  can 
look  quite  innocuous  if  loan  repayments  are 
significant  relative  to  loan  originations.  Be- 
cause lending  Is  commonly  reported  on  a 
net  basis,  lending  and  outlays  are  under- 
stated In  the  1079  budget  by  $25.9  billion 
(the  amount  of  repayments  of  previously- 
made  loans) .  In  the  same  manner,  off-budget 
spending  is  understated  by  $2.7  billion. 

SHOXTU)  DiaBCT  LOANS  BZ  IN  TRK  BtTDOKT? 

The  budgetary  statiu  of  direct  loans  Is 
controversial.  In  1979.  70  percent  of  direct 
federal  loans  were  off-budget.  Some,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  specialist  Allen 
Schick,  have  argued  for  excluding  direct 
loans.  Others.  Including  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  have  argued  for 
Inclusion. 

I  come  down  very  hard  on  the  side  of 
including  them. 

Because  loans  are  made  In  exchange  for 
a  promise  to  repay,  and  because  these  lOUs 
are.  in  fact,  marketable,  the  making  of  a  di- 
rect loan  constitutes  an  exchange  of  assets. 
This,  it  is  argued,  has  an  economic  imp«u:t 
different  from  a  direct  payment;  a  person  on 
the  receiving  end  is  likely  to  behave  differ- 
ently than  If  he  did  not  have  to  pay  it  back 
later,  with  Interest.  Direct  locms  are  excluded 
from  the  gove^rnment  expenditure  accounts 
of  the  national  Income  accounts  (NIA) .  This 
dovetails  with  business  practice,  wherein 
loans  owned  are  counted  as  assets  rather 
than  expenditures. 

A  more  compelling  case  exists  for  Inclu- 
sion. No  one  budget  can  accom^llsh  all  pur- 
poses generally  sought  for  budgets.  This  Is 
why  there  are  capital  or  dividend  budgets. 
NIA-based  budgets,  administrative  budgets, 
full-employmznt  budgets,  and  various  kinds 
of  unified  budgets. 
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The  President's  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts  (1967)  recommended  a  unlned 
budget  that  would  Include  "all  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  Its  agencies." 
Loan  programs  were  to  be  Included,  though 
the  Commission  recommended  separate  loan 
accounts  within  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
Commission  recommended  separate  loan  ac- 
counU  within  the  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget.  In  this  way.  the  budget  would  not 
only  include  all  government  activities,  but 
would  better  facilitate  the  measurement  of 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  fiscal  policy  em- 
bodied m  the  budget.  The  Commission  sought 
a  federal  budget  that  would  increase  public 
understanding  and  be  "thought  of  as  a  part 
of  a  broad  financial  plan." 

These  objectives  are  difficult  to  reach  if 
blUlons  of  dollars  of  direct  loans  are  sys- 
tematically excluded.  The  Commission  rec- 
ognized fully  the  Ukely  behavior-induced 
differences  between  non-loan  (exhaustive) 
direct  expenditures  and  direct  loans,  but  felt 
that  Including  loan  activities  In  the  budget, 
in  separable  accounts,  was  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  a  federal  budget.  The 
Commission  also  recognized  the  importance 
of  recording  loan  activity  on  a  net  basis,  but 
recommended  that  gross  new  loans  and  total 
loans  outstanding  be  displayed  prominently. 

Including  direct  loans  In  the  budget  bet- 
ter serves  the  objectives  of  including  all 
government  activities  in  the  budget,  increas- 
ing public  understanding,  and  making  the 
budget  a  financial  plan  and  summary.  An 
additional  argument  for  the  Inclusion  of 
federal  credit  programs  stems  from  the  po- 
litical reality  of  the  almost  slnglemlnded 
public  focus  on  budget  margins  (deficits  or 
surpluses).  The  President's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts  did  not  want  the  unified 
budget  to  become  the  political  focal  point 
it  has  become;  the  Commission  sought  to 
de-emphaslze  the  viewing  of  the  federal 
budget  so  narrowly.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as 
this  fascination  persists,  it  Is  clearly  better 
to  present  budget  margins  that  represent 
what  most  people  expect— namely,  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  federal  government. 

FEDEKAL  LOAN   GUARANTEES 

Federal  loan  guarantee  programs  have 
grown  dramatically  in  recent  years  (Figure 
1).  Loan  guarantees  can  be  a  very  flexible 
policy  tool,  yet  widespread  misconceptions 
about  their  economic  and  budgetary  Impacts 
have  contributed  to  their  rapid  growth  and 
abuse.  HUtorlcally.  loan  guarantees  have 
been  used  primarily  for  housing  assistance 
(e.g.,  FHA.  VA  Insurance  programs).  More 
recently,  other  areas — notably  agriculture 
and  foreign  trade  assistance — have  carved 
out  portions  of  the  growing  loan  guarantee 
pie.  The  diversity  of  policy  areas  in  which 
guaranteed  loan  programs  operate  is  even 
greater  than  for  direct  loan  programs. 
(Tables). 

The  government  guarantees  a  private  loan 
when  it  agrees  to  "stand  behind"  that  loan 
m  the  event  of  a  default.  The  guarantee  may 
be  for  the  entire  loan  amount  or  some  speci- 
fied fraction  of  the  principal.  Loan  Insur- 
ance programs,  such  as  FHA  and  VA-lnsured 
mortgages,  are  forms  of  government  loan 
guarantees. 

Loan  guarantees  have  an  unparalleled  at- 
traction as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  out  gov- 
ernment policies.  The  common  perception 
is  that  they  are  almost  free^that  aside  from 
modest  administration  costs,  only  in  the 
event  of  default  does  the  government  pay 
(in  accordance  with  Its  commitment  to  stand 
behind  the  loan) .  Thus,  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  guaranteed  loans  offer  tremendous 
leverage  in  terms  of  the  size  of  a  program 
that  can  be  supported  relative  to  Its  costs. 

This  perception  Is  illusory.  One  reason  is 
that  the  resulting  Inefficient  distribution  of 
resources,  although  admittedly  difficult  to 
measure.  Is  rarely  considered.  Another  ree«on 
Is  that  guaranteed  loans  are  often  converted 
to  off-budget  direct  loans  through  purchase 
by  the  off-budget  Federal  Financing  Bank. 


Some  direct  loans  start  out  as  private  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  government.  A  clrcultoxis 
accounting  route  is  initiated  when  a  govern- 
ment agency  guarantees  a  private  (non-gov- 
ernment) loan.  If  this  private  loan  Is  pur- 
chased by  the  government  or  one  of  Its  spon- 
sored entitles,  thereby  replenishing  the  origi- 
nal lenders  lendable  cash  reserves  (I.e.,  a  loan 
portfolio  "rollover") .  the  original  government 
loan  guarantee  is  converted  into  a  direct 
government  loan. 

An  outrageous  example  Is  the  operation  of 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(SLMA.  or  Sally  Mae) .  Sally  Mae  purchases 
loans  from  private  lenders  made  to  students 
and  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Although  the  SLMA  Is  legally 
under  private  ownership.  Its  unique  relation- 
ship with  the  federal  government  permits  It 
to  borrow  all  of  Its  operating  funds  from  the 
government,  through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

Of  course,  that  means  it  is  completely 
off  budget. 

SLMA  thus  purchases  guaranteed  loans 
with  f»mds  borrowed  from  the  FFB.  which  In 
turn,  borrows  from  the  Treasury  (which.  In 
turn,  borrows  from  the  public).  In  the 
process,  privately  generated  loans  are  con.- 
verted  into  "extra-budget"  government 
direct  loans. 

The  logical  question  is  why  Jump  through 
so  many  hoops:  why  not  operate  the  student 
loan  program  as  an  on -budget,  direct  loan 
program?  This  would  make  It  much  easier 
to  understand  and  to  compare  and  contrast 
with  other  federal  education  programs, 
whether  loan  or  non-loan  In  nature.  In  fact, 
the  Carter  Administration  proposed  In  Its 
higher  education  legislation  that  Sally  Mae's 
activities  be  assumed  In  1982  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  that  they  be  included 
in  the  budget  totals.  Congress  has  Ignored 
the  proposal. 

Guaranteed  loans  are  routinely  purchased 
by  the  federal  government — usually  by  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  The  vast  majority 
have  been  guaranteed  not  by  private  lenders, 
but  by  government  entitles.  Because  the  FFB 
is  off -budget,  the  resulting  direct  loans  are 
excluded  from  the  totals  of  the  unified 
budget,  n  such  cases,  the  FFB  acts  as  the 
lender  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government; 
the  FFB  originates  (makes)  the  loan.  This 
Is  similar  to  the  FFB  purchasing  loan  assets 
(discussed  below) . 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  have  been  on 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  longer 
than  anyone  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
on  it  for  24  years.  I  have  been  responsible 
for  credit  programs  during  much  of  that 
time  in  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have 
a  fine  staff  on  that  committee.  I  think 
we  have  made  as  comprehensive  an  anal- 
ysis as  we  can  of  the  Goverimienfs 
credit  program.  I  have  been  pushing 
very  hard  for  a  credit  budget  so  we 
would  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
situation. 

But  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
which  is  a  Government  entity,  gets  its 
money  from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  loans  to  the  private  sector.  It  is  Gov- 
ernment money,  the  taxpayer  paying  it. 
the  taxpayer  providing  it,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  the  loan.  Why 
should  that  not  be  in  the  budget?  Why 
should  that  not  be  handled  like  every 
other  loan  the  Federal  Govenunent 
makes  that  is  put  in  the  budget?  Why 
should  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  be 
off  budget? 

What  it  does,  of  course,  is  It  attracts 
those  who  want  to  avoid  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  make,  as  this  article  points  out. 


the  Federal  Government  seem  much 
smaller,  much  less  intrusive,  than  it 
really  is.  We  should  have  the  full  picture. 
We  should  have  a  Federal  credit  budget 
that  would  include  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  and  all  the  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  engage  in 

lending. 

Why  are  guaranteed  loans  purchased?  One 
reason  Is  to  advance  the  objectives  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  programs  by  keeping  the 
interest  rates  lower  than  private  market 
rates.  For  the  borrower,  the  "liquidity  pre- 
mlnum"  that  would  otherwise  be  faced 
is  eliminated.  Even  though  a  loan  may  be 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
federal  government.  It  is  nevertheless  dis- 
tinct from  normal  Treasury  offerings,  and 
will  therefore  attract  a  smaller  pool  of  buy- 
ers. For  this  reason,  the  market  demands  a 
higher  yield  on  the  loan. 

If.  for  example,  the  Chrysler  guaranteed 
loans  had  been  purchased  by  the  FFB  (as 
was  originally  provided  for  In  the  legisla- 
tion) Chrysler  would  have  been  able  to  bor- 
row at  about  10.5  percent,  the  rate  which 
government  securities  of  equal  maturities 
were  going  for  at  the  time.  However,  an 
eleventh-hour  provision  of  the  Chrysler  leg- 
islation prohibited  government  purchases  of 
the  loans,  and  as  a  result.  Chrysler  paid 
11.4  percent." 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
will  come  along  and  make  the  direct 
loans  outside  the  budget  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantees  the  loan. 
But  if  that  happens,  of  course,  there  is  a 
very,  very  favorable  arraingement  with 
the  borrower.  He  gets  far  lower  interest 
rates  than  the  private  competitor  would 
get.  It  is  grossly  unfair. 

In  lieu  of  purchase  by  the  government, 
guaranteed  loans  must  compete  with  other 
government  Issues.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the 
government's  self-interest  to  assxime  the 
posture  of  a  monopolist  (becoming  In  effect, 
the  sole  provider)  in  order  to  reduce  com- 
petition and.  therefore,  total  borrowing  costs. 
By  substituting  a  government  direct  loan  for 
a  govenmient-guaranteed  loan,  the  govern- 
ment eliminates  a  "competition  premium." 
The  government.  In  effect.  Is  exchanging  a 
current  lump-sum  payment  (the  purchase 
price  of  the  loan)  for  a  time  stream  of  lower 
Interest  charges  on  all  government  credit 
offerings. 

Current  budgetary  treatment  excludes 
most  purchases  of  goverment-guaranteed 
loans  because  they  are  made  by  the  FFB,  an 
off-budget  agency  with  unlimited  authority 
to  finance  such  purchases  through  Treasury 
borrowing.  Bringing  the  FFB  on-budget 
would  correct  the  problem  of  not  reflecting 
all  direct  loans  (Including  guaranteed  loans 
converted  Into  direct  loans)  in  the  budget 
totals.  This  poses  a  political  problem  because 
both  the  spending  side  of  the  budget  and 
the  budget  deficit  would  Increase  by  the 
amount  of  the  loan  purchase  price.  This 
would  not.  however,  alter  the  economic  Im- 
pacts of  guaranteed  loan  programs  imiess 


1-  In  dollar  terms,  the  Treasury  estimated 
that  had  Chrysler  been  permitted  to  sell  its 
bonds  to  the  FFB.  the  company  "could  haive 
saved  about  $2  million  In  underwriting  fees 
and  about  $26  million  In  interest  costs  In 
the  next  ten  years"  {Wall  Street  Journal, 
August  24.  1980.  p.  3).  The  political/rhetor- 
ical subtleties  associated  with  the  purchases 
of  guaranteed  loans  should  not  go  unno- 
ticed. Rarely  Is  there  a  stralehtforward  re- 
quest for  government  direct  loans;  usuaUy. 
the  request  Is  couched  in  terms  of  guar- 
anteed loans  (which,  more  often  than  not. 
Just  haocen  to  be  eligible  for  purchase- 
conversion  to  direct  loans— by  the  federal 
government). 
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this  change  algnlfleantly  nduoad  loui  piar- 

umnt««  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  section 
of  the  study  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
I  will  read  the  recommendations.  I  also 
ask  that  the  tables  which  appear  In  the 
text,  which  are  extremely  revealing  and 
very  helpful,  also  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OFF-BUDGET    FEDESAL    CKEDIT 

When  a  unified  budget  was  flnt  adopted 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Intent  was  to  follow 
one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts 
that  the  "budget  should  include  all  programs 


of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  its  agencies." 
Yet,  by  law,  the  spending  of  off-budget  agen- 
cies Is  excluded  from  the  budget  totals.  The 
existence  of  federally- owned  off-budget  agen- 
cies (apart  from  the  government-.sponsored. 
yet  prlyately-owned  enterprises  discussed  be- 
low) clearly  files  in  the  face  of  this  recom- 
mendation and  the  Commission'?  concept  of 
a  unified  budget. 

Table  4  shows  the  agency  distribution  and 
magnitude  of  off-budget  loan  programs  by 
loans  outstanding,  new  loan  disbursements, 
repayments  of  principal,  and  net  outlays  for 
1979.  Five  of  the  seven  off-budget  agencies 
conduct  credit  programs.  Only  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  and  the  Postal 
Service  do  not.  The  major  off-budget  agen- 
cy— the  Federal  Flnanclni;  Bank — Is  dis- 
cussed In  detail  In  the  next  section. 

The  number  of  off-badjet  agenc'es  outside 
of  the  unified  budget  has  fiucti.ated  from 
none  In  1969  through  1973,  to  a  high  of  eight 


in  1976,  to  the  present  seven  (including  the 
new  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  which  be- 
gan operations  In  1980).  While  the  number 
of  entitles  has  fluctuated,  total  off-budget 
activity  has  grown  dramatically  (Table  5). 
Both  actual  dollar  increases  In  off-budget 
deficits  (column  2)  end  the  increasing  ratio 
of  off-budget  deficits  to  on-budget  deflclU 
(column  6)  are  cause  for  concern.  Except  for 
1976.  off-budget  spending  has  been  climbing 
steadily  as  a  jrercent  of  unified  budget  out- 
lays (column  4).  As  a  percent  of  the  unified 
budget  deficit,  the  rise  has  been  startling, 
though  erratic — totalling  almost  45  percent 
in  1979,  and  projected  to  rise  to  nearly  73 
percent  In  1981. 

Credit  programs  clearly  dominate  off- 
budget  outlays  and  are  actually  higher,  by 
nearly  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  the  $12.4 
billion  total  because  of  offsetting  receipts  of 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  a  rare  surplus  In  the  Postal  Service  fund. 


TABIE  4.-ACTIVITV  ItVtLS  OF  FEDERALLY  OWNED  OFF-BUOCET  ENTITIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1979 

Pn  Hiouundi  of  doHanf 


Off-budftt  Fadtral  tntity 


DirKt  lotns 
outitandini 


N*w  loam 
ditbursad 


Rapaymanti 
of p  incipal 


Nat  ouHayi 


Fadaral  Financing  Bank , 

Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Revolvinf  Fund.. 

Rural  Telephone  Bank 

Pension  Benefil  Guaranty  Corporation  > „ 

Postal  Service  Fund  « 

U.S.  Railway  Association 

U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  • 


}47,100,(K)0 

tl5,4S9,492 

7, 534, 6«l 

■  1. 690, 757 

739. 310 

130,540 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3S7,252 

53,068 

)2. 763. 035 

313,  786 

5,329 

NA 

NA 

22,885 


(12, 586. 422 

>  589, 285 

100, 719 

—38,848 

—890,748 
88,938 


Total 


55,761,603 


17,333,857 


3. 105, 035 


12. 435. 768 


'  These  numbers  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  1585,525,000  in  sales  of  CBO's  by  the 
ravolvmi  fund  to  the  FFB.  The  fifure  has  been  subtracted  fiom  the  FFB  row  and  added  to  the 
revolvini  fund  row  m  ordei  to  more  accuiatel;  reflect  piogram  activities  of  the  levolvini  fund. 

'These  entities  do  not  conduct  loan  prosrams;  however,  the  Administration  has  proposed 
future  credit  activity  for  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  insolvent  pension  pioframsin  the  form  of  direct  loans. 


'  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  beian  operations  in  1980. 

Source:  Bud|et  of  the  United  States  Government.  GPO,  Washington,  lanuary  1980. 


Off-budget  status  need  not  mean  less 
oversight  or  more  independence  In  carrying 
out  assigned  tasks.  Neither  is  off-budget  sta- 
tus necessarily  incompatible  with  strict 
financial  control.  Off-budget  status  does, 
however,  make  financial  control  more  com- 
plicated and  confusing. 

The  best  example  Is  provided  by  the  latest 
pledge  -.o  the  off-budget  fraternity — the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation.  Descriptions  of  the 
financial /budgeting  requirements  for  the 
Corporation  constitute  an  unnecessary  set 
of  accounting  pylons  that  must  be  negoti- 
ated In  order  to  understand  the  relationship 
of  the  corporation  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  budget.  There  are  no  com- 
pelling arguments  for  the  off-budget  status 
of  the  Corporation.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  off-budget  entity  eleven  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  unified  budget  concept  is  a 
step  away  from  honest  budgeting. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  off-budget 
loans  are  no  different  than  on-budget  loans 
in  terms  of  their  economic  Impacts  and  gov- 
ernment Involvement.  But,  as  noted  above, 
returning  off-bud?et  spending  to  the  unified 
budget  poses  political  problems  because  of 
the  resulting  highly  visible  Impact  on  total 
outlays  and  the  deficit." 

THE     FEDESAL     FINANCINO     BANK      (FFB) 

The  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB),  an 
off-budget,  federal  agency  quartered  in  the 
Treasury  Department  building,  was  estab- 
lished in  1973  and  Is  authorized  to  purchase: 
(1)  agency  debt;  (2)  agency-guaranteed 
loans:  and  (3)  agency  loan  assets  (agency- 
owned  loans,  pools  of  loans,  or  shares  In 
pools  of  agency-owned  loans)."  To  finance 
these  operations,  the  FFB  borrows  exclusive- 
ly from  the  Treasury,  from  which  it  has  un- 
limited borrowing  authority."  The  bank 
passes  on  to  lU  agency  customers  a  one- 
eighth  percent  charge  to  cover  administra- 
tive costs:  any  excess  over  Its  coste  are  paid 
a»  dividends  to  the  Treasury. 


TABLE    5.-0FF-BUDGET    DEFICITS    AND    THE     UNIFIED 
BUDGET 

(Dollars  in  billions| 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

unified 

unified 

Off-budget 

Percent 

budget 

budget 

Fiscal  year 

deficit 

increase 

outlays 

detKit 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1969-72... 

1973 

$0.1  . 
1.4 

0.02 

0.4 

1974 

1,300.0 

30.9 

1975 

8.1 

478.6 

17.8 

1976 

7.3 

9.9 

11.0 

1977 

8.7 

19.2 

19.3 

1978 

10.3 

18.4 

21.1 

1979 

12.4 

20.4 

44.8 

1980 

•16.1 

29.8 

26.4 

1981   ... 

"21.7 

34.8 

72.8 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I  Administration  estimates  of  July  1980. 

Although  the  FFB  conducts  no  govern- 
ment loan  programs  Itself,  It  originated  $15.5 
billion  m  direct  lojns  in  1979  on  behalf  of 
on-budget  agencies  (Table  4).  FFB  loans  ac- 
counted for  92  percent  of  all  new  off-budget 
loans  In  1979.  Loans  outstanding  tell  much 
the  same  story:  the  FFB  holds  84  percent  of 
the  $56  billion  In  off-budget  loans  outstand- 
ing at  the  end  of  1979.  Table  5  shows  the 
growing  amounts  and  proportions  of  direct 
loans  that  are  off-budget. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  bank's  holdings 
have  grown  dramatically  (Table  6).  The  FFB 
Is  easily  the  largest  (some  would  also  say  the 
most  Infamous)  off-budget  agency:  its  out- 
lays swamp  those  of  the  other  six  off-budget 
federal  entitles. 

The  PTB  plays  the  dominant  role  in  gov- 
ernment loan  asset  and  guaranteed  loan 
transactions.  The  budgetary  treatment  of 
agency  loan  asset  sales  to  the  FFB  results  In 
major  outlay  understatements  In  the  unified 
budget.  Yet,  for  all  Its  notoriety,  the  FFB  Is 
a  scapegoat.  The  bank's  outlays  do  not  result 
from  programs  It  runs;  the  bank  serves  only 


as  a  financial  conduit  for  other  federal  agen- 
cies and  their  programs. 
Tablx  6. — Holdings  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  end  of  fiscal  year  1979 

(In  mUIlons  of  dollars] 
PToaram 
On-Budget  Agency  Debt: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority $7,135.0 

Export-Import  Bank 7, 952.  9 

Off-Budget  Agency  Debt: 

US.  Postal  Service —       1,  687.  0 

U.S.  Railway  Association 446.7 

Agency  Assets: 
Farmers  Home  Administration..     31, 080.  0 
DHEW-Health  Maintenance  Org. 

Loana 77.3 

DHEW-Medlcal  Facility  Loans..  160. 1 

Overseas     Private     Investment 

Corp 35.8 

Rural    Electrification    Admln.- 

CBO 1.223.2 

Small  Business  Administration.  94.  4 

Government  Guaranteed  Loans: 
DOT-Emergency    Rail    Services 

Act -  37.4 

DOT-Tltle  V.  RRRR  Act 92.  7 

DOD-Forelgn  Military  Sales 5,270.9 

General     Services     Administra- 
tion   359.7 

Ouam  Power  Authority 36.0 

DHUD-New    Communities    Ad- 

iTi.lnls  r.^Mon 38.6 

DHUD-Communlty  Block  Grant  6.  4 

Nat'l.  Railroad  Passenger  Corp. 

(AMTRAK)     .-  432.3 

NASA - - 420.3 

Rural   Electrification   Adminis- 
tration        6,926.5 

Small      Business      Investment 

Companies  336.4 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 

cUtion 1,275.0 

Virgin  Islands  „ - 21.6 

Wash.  Metro.  Area  Trans.  Auth...  177.0 

Total •64.211.0 

*  Totals  do  not  sdd  due  to  rounding. 
Souacx:  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
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rra  FtJBCKABB  OF  AOEKCT  DEBT    

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  FFB  Is 
to  act  as  the  coordinator  of  agency  borrow- 
ing. Not  long  ago.  several  government 
agencies  borrowed  directly  from  the  public, 
but  with  the  creation  of  the  FFB,  this  prac- 
tice'has  virtually  ceased.  In  1979,  more  agency 
debt  was  repaid  than  was  borrowed  (net  bor- 
rowing was— $1.6  blUlon)  while  agency 
borrowing  from  the  FFB  totalled  $2.9  bil- 
lion '•  Only  two  programs  have  been  author- 
ized to  undertake  their  own  financing  since 
the  nUd-slxtles." 

Individual  agencies  now  market  their  se- 
curities to  the  FFB  instead  of  directly  to  the 
public.  The  advantage  of  this  centralized  ap- 
proach U  the  FFB's  ability  to  market  the 
securities  at  a  lower  interest  rate  (the  Treas- 
ury's rate).  The  lower  rates  arise  from  the 
market's  greater  familiarity  with  Treasury 
offerings  as  well  as  the  likely  lower  costs  to 
the  public  of  doing  business  with  the  Treas- 
ury rather  than  several  individual  agencies. 
There  is  also  an  expected  savings  in  adminis- 
trative costs.  The  purchase  of  agency  debt  by 
the  FFB  is  an  example  of  a  government 
activity  that  works  well  and  saves  money. 

Furthermore.  FFB  borrowing  has  no  Im- 
pact on  budget  totals  because  government 
borrowing  and  repayment  of  borrowings  are 
properly  considered  a  means  of  financing 
rather  than  as  Income  and  outlays.  If  borrow- 
ing were  considered  income,  the  budget  by 
definition  would  always  be  balanced.  To 
record  agency  borrowing  from  the  FFB  as 
outlays  would  double  count  since  the  ftinds 
win  be  scored  as  outlays  on  the  agency's 
books  when  expended  by  the  agency. 

FFB  rOKCHASE  OF  GPAEANTEED  LOANS 

If  coordinating  agency  borrowing  was  the 
FFB's  only  duty,  the  FFB's  budget  status 
would  be  an  academic  argument.  However, 
the  bank's  other  functions— purchasing  loan 
assets  and  guaranteed  loans— have  profound 
budgetary  impacts. 

When  the  government  purchases  a  loan 
made  by  a  private  lender,  the  expenditure  Is 
scored  (properly)  as  an  outlay;  the  govern- 
ment. In  effect,  makes  the  loan.  This  would 
not  present  any  budgetary  problem  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  primary  lender  is 
the  FFB:  Its  off-budget  status  means  that  the 
FFB's  purchase  of  guaranteed  loans — or,  put 
another  way.  Its  making  of  direct  loans — is 
recorded  outside  the  totals  of  the  unified 
budget.  In  1979,  the  FFB  purchased  more 
than  $5  billion  In  guaranteed  loans.'"  Off- 
setting repayments  from  new  purchases,  net 
FFB  outlays  for  the  purchase  of  guaranteed 
loans  totaled  $3.9  billion  In  1973:  thus,  the 
unified  budget  (and  the  deficit)  Is  under- 
stated by  $3.9  billion  from  this  source  alone. 

The  only  other  government  agency  In  the 
business  of  purchasing  loans  from  private 
lenders  (other  than  defaulted  guaranteed 
loans)  Is  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development's  (HUD)  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  (GNMA,  or 
Olnnle  Mae)  which,  in  1979,  bought  $1.6 
billion  in  guaranteed  mortgage  loans.  But 
because  Olnnle  Mae  Is  an  on-budget  agency, 
its  purchases  are  Included  in  the  unified 
budget. 

FFB  PTTKCHASE  OF  LOAK  ASSETS 

The  lOU  created  when  a  government  loan 
is  made  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  prom- 
issory note,  or  debenture.  These  lOUs  are 
loan  assets  and  are  marketable."  Often, 
shares  In  pooli  of  loan  assets — called  par- 
ticipation certificates — are  sold:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  terminology  is  certlfl- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


cates  of  beneficial  ownership,  or  CBOs  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Oince).  The  purchase  of  loan  aia>eis 
constitutes  a  major  activity  of  the  FFB  (51 
percent  of  Its  portfolio  at  the  end  of  19.9) 
and  reiults  In  significant  budget  distortions. 
In  terms  of  financial  and  accounting  prin- 
ciples, the  purchase  of  loan  assets  differs 
significantly  from  the  purchase  of  guaran- 
teed loans.  At  Issue  U  whether  loon  asset 
sales  constitute  agency  borrowing  or  income 
(repayments  of  loans).  If  a  government- 
owned  loan  asset  is  sold  to  a  buyer  In  the 
private  sector,  as  far  as  the  government  Is 
concerned,  the  loan  has  been  repaid;  offset- 
ting loan  repayments  against  new  loans  pre- 
sents a  lair  financial  picture.  This  Is  ana- 
logous to  the  budgetary  treatment  of  offset- 
ting receipts  which  are  recorded  as  negative 
outlays  rather  than  revenues. 

But.  what  happens  when  loans  are  sold, 
not  to  investors  In  the  private  sector,  but 
to  the  off-budget  FFB?  Laws  permit  the 
selling  agencies — in  particular,  the  Farmer's 
Home  Administration  (PmHA)  and  the  Rtiral 
Electrification  Administration  (RBA) — to 
record  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  as  repay- 
ments, thereby  rolling-over  their  loanable 
funds  and  reducing  agency  outlays  by  the 
amount  of  the  sale.  However,  the  govern- 
ment still  owns  the  loans;  the  government 
has  not  been  repaid;  spending  has  merely 
been  moved  off-budget.  When  agency  loan 
assets  are  sold  to  the  FFB.  the  selling  agency. 
In  eiiect,  Is  borrowing  against  the  future  in- 
come stream  of  the  loan  repayments. 

Currently,  the  PmHA  and  the  REA  are  the 
major  marketers  of  loan  assets:  =»  the  only 
other  active  seller  of  loan  assets  to  the  FFB 
Is  the  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Loan  and  Loan  Guarantee  Fund  ($21  mil- 
lion, net,  for  1979)  designed  to  help  estab- 
lish health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMOs). 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  one  way  to  reduce  a 
highly  visible  and  politically  embarrassing 
deficit  is  to  reduce  outlays.  One  way  to  re- 
duce outlays  Is  to  net  out  as  repayments  the 
proceeds  from  loan  asset  sales  to  the  FFB. 
If  these  sales  were  treated  properly — as  bor- 
rowing— the  offsets  to  outlays  would  not  be 
allowed:  total  1979  outlays  and  the  1979  defi- 
cit would  be  higher  by  $9.4  bUllon.  Predict- 
ing large  future  loan  asset  sales  has  become 
a  convlenlent  way  to  show  a  lower  (unified 
budget)    deficit. 

If  the  FFB  were  on-budget,  and  If  Its  pur- 
chases were  recorded  within  the  same  sub- 
function  as  the  selling  program,  the  trans- 
actions would  have  no  effect  on  functional 
totals.  Sales  receipts  would  be  offset  exactly 
by  the  outlays  used  to  purchase  the  loan  as- 
sets. This  would,  of  course,  remove  any  In- 
centive to  use  loan  assets  to  understate 
spending.  Sales  to  the  public,  however,  would 
escape  control,  because  they  would  (properly) 
be  recorded  as  loan  repayments  (offsetting 
new  loan  outlays) .  However,  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic would  undermine  the  objective  of  keeping 
total  government  borrowing  costs  as  low  as 
possible.  The  solution  is  to  require  agencies 
who  could  otherwise  sell  their  loan  assets 
directly  to  the  public  to  market  their  assets 
only  through  an  on-budget  FFB. 

The  most  fiagrant  budget  distortions  orig- 
inate with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA).  Of  the  total  $9  4  bUllon  In  FFB 
loan  asset  purchases,  $8.8  billion  (94  percent) 
stem  from  the  sale  of  CBOs  by  the  FmHA  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Agricultural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund  (In  the  Commerce  and  Hous- 
ing Credit  budget  function) ,  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  (In  the  Agrlcultiu* 
function),  and  the  Rural  Development  In- 
surance Fund  (in  the  Conununlty  and 
Regional  Development  function). 


The  Commerce  and  Hoiuing  Credit.  Agri- 
culture, and  Community  and  Regional  De- 
velopment budget  functions  are  not  large, 
but  the  distortions  are  significant  (Table  7). 
Proper  attribution  of  FFB  purchases  of 
FmHA  CBOs  would  Increase  the  proportion 
of  the  budget  that  these  functions  comprise 
from  3.7  to  5.4  percent,  a  distortion  of  46 
percent. 

Two  of  these  three  functions  show  major 
distortions.  Under  conventional  accounting, 
the  Agriculture  function  showed  outlays  of 
$6.2  billion,  comprising  1.3  percent  of  the 
toUl  unified  outlays.  However,  If  CBO  sales 
were  recorded  as  borrowing  Instead  of  offsets 
to  outlays,  the  Agriculture  function  would 
show  outlays  of  $11.3  billion,  or  2.2  percent 
of  the  budget,  a  distortion  of  78  percent.  The 
Community  and  Regional  Development  func- 
tion Is  understated  by  $2.9  blUlon  and  is 
distorted  by  more  than  100  percent:  Instead 
of  comprising  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the 
budget,  a  more  accurate  reflection  would  be 
1.1  percent. 

CaXDtT    ACTlVlrlta    of    FE»««AIXT-8P01f80BED 
ENTEXPaiSES 

Federally-sponsored  enterprises  are  pri- 
vately-owned financial  Intermediaries  that 
perform  specialized  credit  fimctlons  by  either 
serving  as  reserve  facilities  (sources  of  funds) 
or  as  makers  of  secondary  markets  (Table  8). 
While  excluded  from  the  unified  budget,  eov- 
emment-sponsored  enterprises  are  not  classi- 
fied as  "off-budget";  that  distinction  Is  re- 
served for  the  FFB  and  six  other  government- 
owned  entitles.  "Extra-budget'  Is  a  more 
a{)proprlate  term. 

Despite  their  non-budget  status  and  their 
private  ownership,  these  entitles  share  many 
of  the  same  characteristics  of  government 
agencies,  whether  on-  or  off-budget.  They  are 
subject  to  federal  supervision  and  thej'  Inter- 
act with  the  Treasury  In  much  the  same  way 
an  do  federally-owned  agencies.  Unlike  other 
privately- owned  entitles,  they  enjoy  special 
tax  preferences  which  enable  them  to  operate 
profitably  In  selected  corners  of  the  DS. 
credit  market. 

Federal  authority  over  the  activities  of 
government-sponsored  enterprises  Is  more 
significant  than  commonly  assumed.  In  the 
rase  of  Fannie  Mae  (the  Federal  NaUonal 
Mortgage  Association),  the  I»re8lden  ap- 
points five  of  Its  fourteen  directors  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  approve  all 
of  Its  debt  Issues,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has  specific 
authority  to  set  FNMA's  debt-to-equity  ratio 
(In  effect,  the  power  to  place  llmiu  on  Its 
portfolio).  In  addition,  the  HUD  Secretary 
has  "general  regulatory  power"  over  Fannie 
Mae."  Sally  Mae  twrrows  exclusively  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank. 

The  feature  most  often  put  forth  as  the 
reason  for  their  being  outside  the  unified 
budget  Is  their  private  ownerships.  Yet  no 
c>ne  seriously  doubts  that  the  government 
would  not  baU  out  any  government-spon- 
sored enterprise  In  the  event  of  Impending 
failure.  Its  private  ownership  notwithstand- 
ing. Including  government-sponsored  enter- 
prises m  the  totals  of  the  unified  budget 
need  not  affect  their  private  ownership.  Any 
so-called  federal  credit  budget  would  be 
Inadequate  without  them. 

aECOMKENDATIONS 

In  this  final  section,  the  various  problems 
associated  with  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
federal  credit  programs  are  linked  to  recom- 
mendations and  solutions.  These  recommen- 
dations and  solutions  are  grouped  Into  two 
broad  problem  areas  corresponding  to  the 
two  main  purposes  of  a  government  budget- 
determining  size  and  resource  aUocatlon. 
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TABU  7.— BUDGET  DISTORTIONS  RESULTING  FROM  ON-BUOGET  AGENCY  LOAN  ASSETS  SALES  TO  THE  FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK.  FISCAL  YUR  »79i 

pdlar  amount  In  mlHIonil 


Unified  budftt 


Proram  dticrlptlaa 


OuOayi 


Perctnt 
ottoW 


loan  assat 
talas  to  FFB 


Parcant 

"trua"  oudayi 

"Trua"  aranf  adiuitad 

ouUayi  <  total   outlays ' 


Distortion  • 
(parcant) 


Budiat  function: 

Intarnallonal  attain Foraifn  military  cradit  salaa. 

Ganaial  sciences,  space,  and  tachnolofy 

Airiculture A|riculture  credit  insurance  fund 

Commerce  and  houtinf  credit Rural  housini  insurance  fund  and  small  Imsinen 

investmtnl  com  pan  i  es. 

Transportation.. Amtrali  and  other  railroad  proframa 

Community  and  refional  developmenl. Rural    development    insurance    fund  and  ottiar 

Community  developmenL 
Heaitli _  HMOs „ 


{6.091 
S.041 
6^238 
2,565 

17. 459 

1.2 
1.0 
1.3 
.5 

3.5 

1.9 

10.1 

$1,293 

184 

5.045 

3.016 

-25 
835 

20 

(7,384 
HJ283 

17,434 
10,317 

49,634 

1.S 
1.0 
2.2 
1.1 

3.5 

2.0 

9.8 

•^.5 

77.1 

111.1 

-2.1 

rf.482 
49,614 

(Undistributed  by  function.) 
Total,  on-oud|ct..... 


96,490 


19.5 


10,368 


106,922 


21.2 


8.S 
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Addendum  (other  aaaat  ailea  Id  FFB): 

Off-bud|ct REA,  CBOs  and  new  orfanizationa.. 

Eitra-budiet Sally  Mae  (SLMA) 


Undistributed By  on-bud|et  functions  or  olf-bud|cl  or  extra- 

budiet  status  (loan  asset  sales  to  FFB;  equal  to 
toUri979  FFB  outlays  eiclusive  of  }110,(»0,000 
in  interest,  transler  of  surplus,  and  admlnia- 
trative  eipanseiX 
Grand  total 


Appropriate  on-bud|at 
function 


Enerty 

Education,    treininf, 

ment,  and  social 

Not  available 


employ- 
services. 


2,321 

530 

64 

13,283  . 


<  The  enerfy  and  income  security  functions  showed  no  loan  asset  sales  to  the  Federal  Financini 
Bank  in  1979.  and  are  therefore  not  reflected  in  this  table.  For  a  multiyear  perspective,  see  table, 
on  p.  331  m  the  I9°l  budget 

>Unihed  budje'.  o  tlays  plus  sales  of  loan  assets  (inctudini  CBO's)  to  oft-budtet  Federal  Fi- 
nancini Bank. 


>  The  {10,400,000,000  in  sales  of  loan  assets  by  on-bud|et  aiencies  to  the  olf-bud|et  Fedara 
Financing  Bank  was  added  to  total  unilied  budget  outlays  before  computations  so  as  not  to  creata 
an  upward  bias  on  the  column  entiies. 

•  Percent  dilfeiences  between  nonrounded  fi|ures  of  the  4tb  and  7th  columns. 

Source:  Unpublished  OMB  data  and  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  Fiscal  Ynar 
1981,  GPO,  Washington,  p.  331. 


By  mlsreprMentlng  both  tbe  Bld«  of  gov- 
ernment uid  the  ailocatlon  of  the  resources 
employed  by  the  government,  the  entire 
budgeting,  or  fiscal  planning  process  Is  dam- 
aged. At  the  practical  level,  agencies  that 
are  able  to  move  sulMtanttal  portions  of 
their  activities  off-budget — some  would  say 
out  of  sight — en]oy  a  competitive  advantage 
over  agencies  which  must  rely  on  less  crea- 
tive accounting  to  support  their  funding 
requests.  In  the  extreme,  there  can  be  no 
meaningful  comparisons:  budgeting  becomes 
an  addlng-up  instead  of  aero-stun  process 
and  difficult  choices  are  avoided. 

These  recommendations  and  solutions  are 
neutrpl  wl'h  res-vect  to  Individual  credit 
programs.  Kor  Is  there  any  attempt  to  make 
normative  Judgments  on  federal  credit  pro- 
grama  per  se  except  as  to  how  they  ought 
to  be  treated  in  the  budget  In  order  to 
fairly  represent  their  activity  levels  (while 
nevertheless  recognizing  their  qtialltatlve 
differences  from  direct  expenditures  and 
other  government  activities). 

If  implemented,  these  recommendations 
would  make  the  government  appear  larger 
than  It  now  appears  because,  under  the 
present  budgetary  treatment  of  credit  pro- 
grams, the  government  Is  made  to  look 
smaller  than  It  Is. 

TABLE  8.-ACTIVITY  LEVELS  (FUNDS  ADVANCED)  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT-SPONSORED ENTERPRISES,  1979 

^ |ln  million]  of  dollarsl 

Loans 
*"")> standing         loans        lending 

Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation        1.239  627  S><1 

Federal  National  Mortpge  As- 
sociation 49.174       11,129  7  983 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  '  ' 

Banks  for  cooperatives 7,222        17,027  1101 

Federal    intermediate    credit 

t  S""*,',-  -JV-Y- '6,407        11.975  2,170 

Federa  land  banks 29.871         7.558  5  0<7 

Federal  home  loan  bank  sys- 
tem:   Federal    home    iMn 

riS"""?!,— --: *1.4«6       28.425  9,853 

Federal  Home  loan  Mortgage 

Corporation:  Corporation  ac- 

"""'s,.- 2,528         6,453  1.305 

Participation  certificate  pools..      15,648        4,903  3.731 

Subtotal.          lending 
<«'0M 163.575       88.100         31.930 


(In  millions  of  dollarsl 


[In  billions  of  dollarij 


Loans 
out-  New  Net 

Entity  standing         kians        lending 

Less  adjustments: 
Loans    between    sponsored 

enterprises:  Federal  home 

loans  l)ani(s  to  FHLMC...        2.799  662  400 

Secondary   funds   advanced 

from      Federal     sources: 

SLMAIromFFB      1,275  530  530 

Guaranteed    loans    held    as 

direct  loans   by   Student 

loan    Marketing    Associ- 
ation         1,239  527  529 

Federal    National  Mortgage 

Association 33,971         3,384  3,069 

Federal  home  loan  banks  ...  91  21  15 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 

Corporation 1,189  -  -155 

Total 123,012       80.876        27.5« 

So^'rca:  Budget  of  tho  U.S.  Gove  nment,  fiscal  yejr  1181  spe- 
cial analysis  F  (Federal  credit  progri.ms).  GPO.  Wasliinglon, 
January  1S80,  p.  178  (Ubie  F-6). 

Problem  1:  Understating  the  size  of 
government 

The  existence  of  off-budget  entitles  results 
In  the  budget  being  understated  by  billions 
of  dollars  each  year.  Tbe  lion's  share  of  off- 
budget  spending  Is  for  credit  programs. 

Therefore,  all  off-budget  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  FTB.  should  be  brought  within  the 
unified  budget.'^  It  should  ba  noted  that  tbe 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  sympa- 
thetic : 

.  .  .  |T|he  exclusion  of  the  FFB  (Federal 
Financing  Bank)  from  the  budget  is  tin- 
equlvocally  contrary  to  the  principles  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts.  The  exclusion  reduces  the 
significance  of  the  budget  totals  and  the 
validity  of  presentations  in  the  budget 
documents." 

Federally-Sponsored  Enterprises 
In  1979,  net  direct  loan  activity  of  fed- 
erally-sponsored enterprises  totaled  827.5  bil- 
lion. $80.9  billion  in  new  loans  were  made, 
and  loans  outstanding  stood  at  $123.0  billion. 
If  net  loan  activity  of  federally-sponsored 
enterprises  were  included  in  the  budget  totals 


Outlays 


Deficit 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Unified   budget   total    (before   adjust- 
ments)  $493.7  $27.7 

Add :  Net  oH-budget  agency  spending. . .  12. 4  12. 4 

Subtotal 506.1  40.1 

Net    loans    by   Government-sponsored 

enterprises 27.5  27.5 

Total 533.6  67.6 


along  with  off-budget  spending,  the  1979  ag- 
gregates would  take  the  following  appear- 
ance: 

Inclusion  of  federally-^>onsored  enter- 
prises in  the  budget  aggragates  would  be 
strong  political  medicine  considering  the 
singular  emphasis  on  deficits.  This  account- 
ing would,  however,  be  consistent  with  and 
analogous  to  making  taxes  l>oth  painful  and 
obvlou3.  Separate  credit  accounts  within  the 
expenditure  side  of  tbe  budget  may  offer 
some  comfort  and  would  provide  analytical 
aexlblllty. 

In  view  of  the  overall  behavior  and  char- 
acteristics of  these  entities,  the  arguments 
for  extra- budget  status  are  less  than  com- 
pelling. Accordingly,  the  activity  levels  of 
these  entitles  should  either  be  refiected  in 
the  unified  budget,  their  private  ownership 
notwithstanding,  or  their  ties  to  the  gov- 
ernment severed  by  cancelling  their  federal 
charters.  If  the  former,  they  should  also  be 
included  Ln  any  federal  credit  budget. 
Problem  2:  Misstating  the  activity  levels 
toithin   the   budget 

In  the  competition  for  funding,  appear- 
ance can  be  more  important  than  reality; 
programs  which  can  be  made  to  appear  less 
costly  stand  a  better  chance  for  funding.** 
Budgetary  accounting  practices  place  many 
credit  programs  in  a  special  position. 

Eliminating  off-budget  status  solves  the 
problem  of  understanding  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment, but  may  do  nothing  to  correct  the 
allocation  distortions  at  the  program  or 
functional  levels.  Proper  attribution  of  credit 
program  activities  within  the  budget  is  also 
needed. 


Strategy  for  an  On-Budget  FTB 

Much  of  the  distortions  caused  by  the 
treatment  of  lederal  credit  programs  stem 
from  tne  off-budget  status  oi  tne  1-ederal 
Financing  bank,  however,  it  does  not  loUow 
that.  e>en  with  on-buuget  status  lor  tbe 
FFB.  the  best  way  to  eUmlnate  the  olstor- 
tionai  is  to  locus  control  on  tbe  FFB.  The 
problem  Is  not  uncontrolled  Fta  financing, 
but  Instead  tucontroUed  agency  nnanclng. 

Placing  the  oontroi  on  the  FTB  rather  than 
on  an  individual  program  could  lead  to  sev- 
eral unaesirable  resmts  and  may  not  solve 
the  allocation  distortion  problem  at  all.  xne 
solution  Is  to  make  the  FFB  the  "frlctlonleas 
conduit'  originally  envisioned  by  properly 
attributing  to  tbe  agencies  and  to  their  re- 
spective suDiuncilons  their  dealings  with  an 
on-buoget  Ff'B. 

Despite  a  strong  conclusion  by  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Budget  Concepts,  and 
others,  that  tbe  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates constitutes  agency  borrowing,  the 
Congress  enacted  Into  law  provisions  that, 
in  euect.  require  CBO  sales  to  be  treated  as 
repayments,  'i'he  sale  of  CBOs  does  not  con- 
stitute transfer  of  equity,  since  the  govern- 
ment still  owns  the  loans.  There  is  general 
agreement  (at  least  outside  the  Department 
of  Agriculture)  that  CBO  sales  constitute 
agency  borrowing  and,  as  such,  the  proceeds 
should  not  be  recorded  as  repayments  that 
offset  outlays.  These  provisions  of  law 
should  l>e  repealed  to  require  the  proceeds 
from  CBO  sales  to  be  recorded  as  borrowing 
by  the  selling  agency. 

Net  vs.  Gross  Lending 

The  Issue  Is  how  to  accurately  represent 
the  financial  picture  (net  vs.  gross  lending) 
while  at  the  same  time  showing  activity  lev- 
els (gross  lending  and  loans  outstanding). 
Recording  loan  activity  on  a  net  t>asls  may 
Introduce  a  bias,  but  that  bias  may  be  very 
much  misleading.  Separating  repayments 
from  direct  loans  in  the  budget — for  exam- 
ple, showing  repayments  in  a  separate  func- 
tion— would  simply  introduce  another  dis- 
tortion Into  the  allocation  picture. 

The  t>est  approach  is  to  continue  showing 
loan  activity  on  a  net  basis  while  at  the 
same  time  developing  a  separate  credit  sec- 
tion that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  budget. 
A  meaningful  credit  budget  is  the  best  way 
to  establish  a  control  framework  for  federal 
credit  programs. 

A  Related  Problem:  Control  of  Federal  Credit 
Programs 

The  main  thrust  of  this  essay  has  been  the 
treatment  of  federal  credit  programs  within 
the  budget.  Actual  control  of  federal  credit 
programs — which  are  the  least  controlled 
programs  in  the  budget — has  been  a  periph- 
eral topic  throughout.  Accordingly,  control 
of  federal  credit  programs  is  an  appropriate 
concluding  topic. 

Federal  credit  programs  have  evolved  to 
'  be  relatively  uncontrolled  by  Congress.^'  Gen- 
erally, Congress  has  not  chosen  to  exercise 
its  authority  through  annual  limitations.  Ex- 
cept for  entitlement-like  credit  programs, 
credit  programs  often  permit  considerable 
administrative  discretion.  Presidents.  tcx>, 
have  generally  not  sought  to  exercise  tight 
control  over  program  activity  levels.  This 
lack  of  control  by  both  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  has  certainly  contributed  to  the 
dramatic  growth  of  federal  credit  programs 
In  recent  vears. 

The  issue  of  control  of  federal  credit  did 
not  really  surface  until  1978  when  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  Task  Force  on  Budi;et 
Process  began  looking  tato  this  question.  To 
date,  the  most  Congress  has  mustered  is  a 
non-binding  credit  "limitation"  In  the 
equally  non -binding  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  1981.  A  bipartisan  congres- 
sional proposal  would  restrain  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  amounts  pro- 
vided for  in  ^proprlatlon  acts.**  The  pro- 


posal should  be  extended  to  include  a  similar 
control  on  direct  loan  obligations. 

The  Carter  Administration  proposed  a 
control  system  that  incl..ded  both  loan 
guarantees  and  direct  loans,  with  the  "con- 
trol points"  on  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions, respectively.*^  At  first,  tbe  Administra- 
tion's proposal  covered  only  about  45  per- 
cent of  total  net  direct  loan  obligations  and 
40  percent  of  total  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  1981.3  The  loan  obligation  was 
subsequently  raised  to  almost  75  percent  by 
bringing  Olnnle  Mae  and  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance programs  into  tbe  limitation  sphere. 
Tbe  direct  loan  limitation  amounts  to  828.5 
billion,  or  4.5  percent  of  total  unified  badget 
outlays.  The  limitation  on  loan  guarantees 
cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  a  single  figure 
because  different  limitations  are  attached  to 
primary  and  to  secondary  loan  guarantees, 
and  also  to  loan  guarantees  held  as  direct 
loans.  After  adjustment,  the  limitation  on 
loan  guarantee  commitments  total  $112.7 
billion,  so  that  the  total  proposed  federal 
credit  budget  for  1981  Is  »141.2  billion.  For 
comparison  purposes  (since  guarantees  are 
not  scored  as  outlays) ,  this  figure  is  about 
one-fifth  of  total  estimated  government 
outlays." 

The  Administration's  cautious  proposal  to 
attach  dollar  restrictions  on  federal  credit 
program  activity  levels  in  annual  spending 
bills  Is  sound — a  major  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Unforttuiately.  tbe  proposal  has 
not  been  met  with  an  outpouring  of  en- 
thusiasm on  Capitol  Hill. 

Apart  from  wh<.>ther  Congress  will  Include 
limitation  language  in  appropriation  bills  Is 
the  issue  of  how  control  of  federal  credit 
programs  should  be  approacbed  within  the 
precarious  and  weak  congressional  budget 
process.  H.R.  5683  sought  to  amend  the  1974 
Budget  Act  to  add  gross  new  lending  obli- 
gations and  gross  new  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments to  the  two  budget  aggregates  cur- 
rently subject  to  "ceilings"  (total  new  budg- 
et authority  and  total  outlays).  Legislation 
that  would  breach  either  of  these  ceilings 
could  be  baited  by  a  simple  point  of  order. 
However,  this  would  have  no  effect  on  cur- 
tailing commitments  and  obligations  arising 
from  on-going  and  previously  funded  pro- 
grams. In  lieu  of  enactment  of  legislation 
that  would  strengthen  the  budget  process 
(e.g..  making  credit  aggregate  ceilings  sub- 
ject to  points  of  order  when  threatened), 
the  best  to  be  expected  is  a  continuation  of 
non-binding  language  in  non-binding  budg- 
et resolutions.  *° 

rOOTNOTES 

"In  his  final  budget  (FT  1978).  President 
Ford  showed  the  off-budget  deficit  and  the 
total  deficit  in  the  first  budget  summary 
tables,  on  pages  3.  4.  5.  and  7  of  the  budget. 
This  courage — which,  it  should  be  noted, 
came  after  the  election — has  yet  to  be 
repeated. 

"For  more  detailed  Information  about 
the  FFB  see:  "The  Federal  Financing  Bank: 
A  Primer,"  in  Loan  Guarantees:  Current 
Concerns  and  Alternatives  for  Control.  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  Washington,  Jan- 
uary 1979;  also.  The  Federal  FiTiancing 
Bank:  Background  Operations  and  Budget 
Status,  Library  of  Congress.  Congressional 
Research  Service,  February  2.  1979,  (H.J. 
8045  U.S.). 

"Public  Law  93-244  (The  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  Act  of  1973).  12  U.S.C.  2281.  The 
FFB  also  has  authority  to  borrow  directly 
from  the  public  (not  to  exceed  915  billion 
outstanding)  but  has  done  so  only  once, 
early  In  its  history,  wherein  the  bank  learned 
it  was  cheaper  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury. 
Thereafter,  the  bank's  policy  has  been  to 
borrow  exclusively  from  the  Treasury. 

"Ageny  borrowing  from  the  FFB  (which 
borrows  from  the  Treasury,  which,  in  turn, 
borrovrs  from  the  public)  is  not  considered 
borrowmg  from  the  public.  Thus,  the  $2.9 


billion  In  agency  borrowing  from  the  FFB  Is 
not  Included  in  tbe  —  $l.t>  oiilion  net  agency 
borrowing  from  the  public.  This  distinction 
explains  why  new  agency  "borrowing  from 
tbe  public"  has  been  almost  nonexistent 
smce  the  FFB  began  operations. 

"  'I'hese  are  the  FHA  debenture  program  to 
pay  off  mortgagors  for  defaulted  FHA- 
insured  mortgages  which  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1965,  and  the  more  recent  National 
Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facility  to 
Increase  the  loanable  reserves  of  credit 
unions  which  began  in  1979. 

1^*  1979  was  a  slow  year;  in  1978,  tbe  figure 
was  $6.6  billion  amd.  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, preliminary  estimates  for  1980  are  $10.8 
billion. 

»  For  an  in-depth  treatment  of  loan  asset 
sales,  see:  "Loan  Asset  Sales:  Current  Budg- 
etary Treatment  and  Alternatives"  Loan 
Guarantees:  Current  Concerns  and  Alterna- 
tives for  Control,  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, January  1979,  pp.  71-109. 

"  The  REA  Is  an  off-budget  agency,  so  In  a 
narrow  sense,  there  are  no  unified  budget 
distortions  when  the  REA  sells  CBOt  to  tbe 
FFB.  since  both  agencies  operate  outside  the 
unified  budget. 

» -ntle  in.  Section  309(b) .  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Act. 

"In  1976.  the  House  Budget  Committee 
adopted  a  report  recommending  that  aJl  off- 
budget  agencies,  except  tbe  FFB,  be  brought 
on  budget.  The  Committee  was  not.  however, 
recommending  retention  of  off-budget  status 
for  the  FFB.  only  deferring  Judgment.  FFB's 
marketing  of  agency  debt,  the  purchase  of 
loan  assets,  and  the  purchase  of  guaranteed 
loans  could  t>e  handled  Just  as  efficiently  by 
an  on-budget  FFB 

«>Tech.  Paper  Series  BRO/FAB  7(^-l.  2026- 
76;  also  see  "Oovemment  Agency  Transac- 
tions with  the  Federal  Financing  Banks 
Should  be  Included  in  the  Budget,"  Comp- 
troller General.  Washington.  DC,  PAD-77- 
70.  August  3.  1977. 

^  This  statement  would  be  more  forceful  U 
the  dMnlnant  budgeting  mode  was  "two- 
step"  rather  than  "addlng-up."  But  an  ever 
increasing  budget  "pie"  resulting  from  the 
a'V'lition  of  new  prognuns  and  the  expansion 
of  existing  programs  (addlng-up)  rather 
than  a  predetermined,  stable  "pie"  whose 
slices  are  rearranged  to  accommodate  chang- 
ing priorities  diminishes  the  competitive  ad- 
vanta<»e  arirument. 

"All  federal  spending  is.  of  course,  con- 
trollable. In  budget  terminology  "control- 
lable" refers  to  spending  that  requires  legis- 
lative action.  Most  sTjendlng — about  three- 
quarters  of  the  budget — occurs  under  au- 
thoritv  contained  in  current  laws. 

»H.R.  6683.  The  Federal  Credit  Program 
Control  Act  of  1979. 

"Placing  control  on  actual  loan  disburse- 
ments or  guarantee  extensions  (both  of 
which  follow  obligations  and  commitments. 
Often  by  significant  time  periods)  would  be 
m-'ch  less  efTectlve  l)ecause  once  committed, 
the  federal  government  cannot  back  out  of  a 
credit  agreement  without  consent  from  the 
other  party. 

»Tat  an  analysis  of  the  Administration's 
credit  proposals,  see:  "Federal  Credit  Activi- 
ties: An  Analysis  of  the  President's  Credit 
budget  for  1981,"  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, Washington.  February  1980. 

"Such  a  comparison  belles  an  Important 
analytical  problem.  Although  both  direct 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  are  measured  In 
dollars,  they  are  not  commensurate  In  terms 
of  their  likely  economic  Impact.  Just  as  a 
dollar  of  direct  expenditures  will  differ  In 
economic  Impact  from  a  dollar  of  direct 
loans,  so  too  will  a  dollar  of  direct  loans 
differ  In  economic  impact  from  a  dollar  of 
loan  guarantees.  The  tendency  is  to  add  di- 
rect loans  to  other  direct  expenditures  as  If 
they  were  commensurate.  This  presents 
much  less  of  a  problem  than  if  direct  expen- 
ditures were  added  to  loan  guarantees. 
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•0  However,  budget  resolution  ceilings  have 
been  more  at  a  nuisance  tban  a  restraint  to 
the  Congreaa.  Tbe  Budget  Act,  la.  In  large 
part,  a  rewrite  of  the  operating  rules  of  the 
Bouse  and  Senate.  Ttals  means  that  the  law 
Is  frequently  violated  by  simple  reeolutlons 
which  waive  or  change  provisions  In  the 
Budget  Act.  In  three  of  the  past  five  yean?, 
binding  second  resolutions  have  been  sup- 
planted by  binding  third  resolutions. 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  The  recommenda- 
tions read  as  follows: 

In  this  final  section,  the  various  problems 
associated  with  the  budgetary  treatment  ol 
federal  credit  programs  are  linked  to  recom- 
mendations and  solutions.  These  recommen- 
dations and  solutions  are  grouped  Into  two 
broad  problem  areas  corresponding  to  tee 
two  main  purposes  of  a  government  buctget — 
determining  size  and  resource  allocation 

By  misrepresenting  both  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  allocation  of  the  resources 
employed  by  tbe  government,  the  entire 
budgeting,  or  fiscal  planning  process  Is  dam- 
aged. At  the  practical  level,  agencies  that  are 
able  to  move  substantial  portions  of  their 
activities  off-budget— some  would  say  out  of 
sight — enjoy  a  competitive  advantage  over 
agencies  which  must  rely  on  less  creative  ac- 
counting to  support  their  funding  requests. 
In  the  extreme,  there  can  be  no  meaningful 
comparisons;  budgeting  becomes  an  addlng- 
up  Instead  of  a  zero-sxim  process  and  difficult 
choices  are  avoided. 

These  recommendations  and  solutions  are 
neutral  with  respect  to  individual  credit 
programs.  Nor  Is  there  any  attempt  to  make 
normative  Judgments  on  federal  credit  pro- 
grams per  se  except  as  to  how  they  ought  tu 
be  treated  in  the  budget  In  order  to  fairly 
represent  their  activity  levels  (while  never- 
theless recognizing  their  qualitative  differen- 
ces from  direct  expenditures  and  other  gov- 
ernment activities). 

If  Implemented,  these  recommendations 
would  make  the  government  appear  larger 
than  It  now  appears  because,  under  the  pres- 
ent budgetary  treatment  of  credit  programs, 
the  government  Is  made  to  look  smaller  than 
It  Is. 

Problem  1:  Onderstatlng  the  Size  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  existence  of  off-budget  entitles  results 
In  the  budget  being  understated  by  billions 
of  dollars  each  year.  The  lions  share  of  off- 
budget  spending  Is  for  credit  programs. 

Therefore,  all  off-budget  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  PFB,  should  be  brought  within  the 
unified  budget.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  sympa- 
thetic: 

•'ITlhe  exclusion  of  the  PFB  (Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank)  from  the  budget  Is  unequiv- 
ocally contrary  to  the  principles  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts.  The  exclusion  reduces  the 
significance  of  the  budget  totals  and  the 
validity  of  presentations  In  the  budget  docu- 
ments." 

Well,  the  administration  asked  for  It. 
Commonsense  suggests  we  should  do  it. 
It  would  certainly  serve  the  interest  of 
having  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the 
size  of  the  budget.  Why  do  we  not  do  it? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the  Con- 
gress has  resisted.  The  Congress  has  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  which  makes  off-budget  loans 
that,  as  they  say,  are  behind  the  scenes, 
yet  to  constituents.  I  think  that  is  an  un- 
fortunate distortion. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  pointing 
out  the  problem  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Federal  credit  programs,  which  at  least 
controlled  programs  in  the  budget  have 
been  a  peripheral  topic  throughout. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out  the 


problem  with  control  of  Federal  credit 
programs. 

Actual  control  of  federal  credit  programs — 
which  are  the  least  controlled  programs  in 
the  budget — has  been  a  peripheral  topic 
throughout.  Accordingly,  control  of  federal 
credit  programs  is  aoi  appropriate  concluding 
topic. 

Federal  credit  programs  have  evolved  to  be 
relatively  uncontrolled  by  Congress.  Oen- 
erally.  Congress  has  not  chosen  to  exercise 
its  authority  through  annual  limitations. 
Except  for  entitlement-like  credit  programs, 
credit  programs  often  permit  considerable 
administrative  discretion.  Presidents,  too, 
have  generally  not  sought  to  exercise  tight 
control  over  program  activity  levels.  This 
lack  of  control  by  both  the  Executive  and 
xiia  Congress  has  certainly  contributed  to  the 
dramatic  growth  of  federal  credit  programs 
in  recent  years. 

'^he  issue  of  control  of  federal  credit  did 
not  re.'Uy  surface  until  1978  when  the  House 
Budge*.  Committee's  Task  Force  on  Budget 
Process  began  looking  Into  this  question.  To 
date,  the  most  Congress  has  mustered  is  a 
non-blndlng  credit  "limitation"  in  tbe 
equally  non-blndlng  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  1981.  A  bipartisan  congres- 
sional proposal  would  restrain  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  amounts  pro- 
vided for  In  appropriation  acts. 

Incidentally : 

All  federal  spending  is,  of  course,  con- 
trollable. In  budget  terminology  "controlla- 
ble" refers  to  spending  that  requires  legisla- 
tive action.  Most  spending — about  three- 
quarters  of  the  budget — occurs  under  au- 
thority contained  In  current  laws. 

The  proposal  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude a  similar  control  on  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions. 

Apart  from  whether  Congress  wUl  include 
limitation  language  in  appropriation  bills  Is 
the  Issue  ol  how  control  of  federal  credit  pro- 
grams should  be  approached  within  the  pre- 
carious and  weak  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. H.R.  5683  sought  to  amend  the  1974 
Budget  Act  to  add  gross  new  lending  obliga- 
tions and  gross  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  the  two  budget  aggregates  cur- 
rently subject  to  "ceilings"  ( total  new  budget 
authority  and  total  outlays) .  Legislation  that 
would  breach  either  of  these  ceilings  could 
be  halted  by  a  simple  point  of  order.  How- 
ever, this  would  have  no  effect  on  curtailing 
commitments  and  obligations  arising  from 
on-going  and  previously  funded  programs. 
In  lieu  of  enactment  of  legislation  that 
would  strengthen  the  budget  process  (e.g 
making  credit  aggregate  ceilings  subject  to 
points  of  order  when  threatened),  the  best 
to  be  expected  Is  a  continuation  of  non- 
blndlng  language  in  non-binding  budget 
resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
credit  programs,  I  have  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  areas  where  economies  could  be 
made  in  order  to  permit  us  to  comply 
with  the  amendment  that  I  have  pro- 
posed here  today  that  would  cut  the 
debt  limit  sharply.  Now  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  publication  that  I  wrote  2 
years  ago,  called  "The  Fleecing  Of 
America."  That  publication  was  written 
to  explain  the  tremendous  ripoffs,  the 
outrageous  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  have  gone  into  some  de- 
tail on  this.  I  have  worked  hard  on  this 
book  and  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  small  part  of  one  chapter, 
which  indicates  how  some  of  these  ex- 
penditures occur  and  why  these  expendi- 
tures ofler  a  rich  area  for  us  to  make 
cutbacks  which  would  enable  us  to  live 
within  a  budget— I  should  say  a  debt 


ceiling  limitation  that  would,  in  effect, 
mandate  a  balanced  budget  in  this  com- 
ing year. 

The  result?  Tens  of  billions  spent  on  pub- 
lic works  that  have  cost  50.  maybe  100,  per- 
cent more  than  they  should  nave. 

Many  of  these  pro.,ects  may  be  well  worth 
while.  This  is  a  stronger  country  econom- 
ically because  we  have  a  highway  system 
that  is  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  good  number  of  our  Inland  waterways, 
fiood  control  systems,  and  irrigation  aids 
have  brought  more  benefits  to  tbe  nation 
tban  they  cost. 

But  on  the  whole  these  benefits  go  to  a 
relatively  few  persons,  that  Is.  those  who 
work  on  a  public  project,  those  whose  homes 
will  be  protected  from  fiood.  and  those  par- 
ticular farmers  whose  fields  will  be  Irrigated. 
And  an  infinite  variety  of  such  public  proj- 
ects is  going  to  be  proposed  by  a  self- 
speaking,  determined  band  of  promoters. 

To  provide  some  discipline  and  modera- 
tion, the  government  has  detveloped  a  rare 
system  of  requiring  that  promoters  demon- 
strate that  the  benefits  of  a  project  wUl 
exceed  its  cost — a  type  of  "scientific  selec- 
tion." If  this  great  Idea  were  fuUy  and  con- 
sistently carried  out,  we  would  save  an  as- 
tronomical amount  every  year.  The  tax  bur- 
den would  be  lower,  so  would  Infiatlon,  and 
probably  half  of  our  recent  public  works 
projects  would  never  have  been  built.  Nor 
would  half  of  those  now  on  the  considera- 
tion list  go  through. 

The  difficulty  is  that  both  the  benefits  and 
costs  are  computed  by  a  government  agency 
called  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  operate 
under  the  strong  pressure,  guidance,  and 
fiscal  control  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  These  com- 
mittees are  manned  and  chaired  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  generally  believe 
strongly  that  public  works  are  a  great  thing 
for  the  country  and  especially  for  their  own 
states.  Each  legislator  Importunes  and  is  in 
turn  Importuned  by  colleagues  to  approve  a 
project  in  "my"  state  or  "my"  dutrlct.  As 
the  backscratchlng  goes  on.  they  put  to- 
gether a  bill  that  becomes  a  legislative  Jug- 
gemut.  Senator  Paul  Douglas — 

To  whom  I  referred  earlier  in  this 
speech.  I  think  I  referred  to  him  earlier 
last  evening — 

some  years  ago  vigorously  protested  Just 
such  an  elephantine  bUl.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Senator  Dennis  Chaves, 
couldn't  understand  Douglas's  objection. 
"After  all."  he  declared,  "there's  something 
in  this  bill  for  everybody." 

Must  we  grow  bananas  on  Pikes  Peak? 
Theoretically,  with  enough  water  and  solar 
reflection,  we  could  do  it.  But  how  about  the 
benefit-cost  ratio?  Wouldn't  that  protect  the 
taxpayer  from  such  a  wild  notion?  The  an- 
swer Is  a  resounding  no. 

To  be  sure,  the  West  is  arid,  and  for  some 
senators,  from  that  part  of  the  country  es- 
pecially, public  works  are  a  way  of  life.  A 
federal  water  project  can  make  arid  land 
fertile;  it  can  Increase  the  value  of  what  was 
marginal  or  even  wasteland.  So  the  pres- 
sure to  Justify  a  water  project  is  heavy.  In 
some  cases  It  Is  completely  reasonable;  in 
others  the  funding  is  abstird. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  presstire 
from  Congress,  has  become  expert  In  Invent- 
ing benefits.  The  fertility  a  project  will  im- 
mediately bring  can  be  estimated  overoptl- 
mlstlcally.  as  can  the  value  of  the  crop  that 
will  rise  up  ten.  twelve,  or  twenty  vears  ftjm 
now.  Recreation  benefits  can  be  added.  Often 
a  water  project  Involves  a  man-made  lake  for 
nshlng.  boating,  swimming,  and  a  big  poten- 
tial Increase  in  property  values  all  around  tbe 
shore.  But  that's  Just  tbe  be^lnnlnR. 

The  benefits — against  which  the  Appropri- 
ations Conunittee  must  weigh  the  cost — 
won't  be  enjoyed  until  tbe  public  work  is 
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iised  up.  which  may  take  up  to  fifty  years. 
(In  the  past,  the  Ufe  of  some  projecu  has 
been  estimated  to  have  been  a  hundred 
years.) 

That's  where  the  sleight-of-hand,  tricky 
calculus  comes  in.  To  estimate  the  value  of 
a  project  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  from 
now.  you  have  to  discoimt  (that  U,  reduce) 
It  over  time.  The  "value"  wiU  depend  on  the 
way  you  do  It. 

The  benefite  are  reduced  because  you  don't 
receive  them  for  many  years;  the  longer  a 
project  takes  to  build,  the  more  the  value  to 
the  public  goes  down.  This  reduction,  or  dis- 
count, depends  on  two  things:  the  number  of 
years  you  have  to  wait  and — this  is  the  tricky 
one — on  the  percentage  rate  at  which  you 
discount  tbe  future  benefit  during  those 
years  before  It  is  realized. 

To  understand  the  Immense  difference  the 
"discount  factor"  makes,  consider  that,  at  a 
6  percent  discount  factor,  a  million  doUars 
you  or  your  heirs  receive  fifty  years  from 
now  Is  worth  $54,288  today,  but  at  12  percent 
that  million  doUars  fifty  years  from  now  Is 
worth  oiUy  $3460  today.  Do  you  see  why  the 
public  works  boys  battle  for  the  low  discount 
factor?  It  Justifies  public  works  that  Just 
aren't  worth  It. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  able  to 
minimize,  on  paper,  the  reduction  of  tbe 
benefit  value  of  a  project  after  twenty  to 
fifty  years  by  foisting  a  pitifully  unrealistic 
6  percent  discount  factor  on  their  projects, 
although  the  long-term  opportunity  cost  of 
money  is  at  13  percent. 

When  I  wrote  that,  it  was  12  percent. 
Now  it  is  closer  to  15  percent.  We  still 
have  a  very  low  discount  factor. 

(Mr.  QRASSLEY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
ducing future  loss  of  value  and  putting 
the  costs  all  up  front,  they  create  the  il- 
lusion that  the  benefits  will  exceed  the 
costs,  and  they  get  the  go  ahead  from 
Congress. 

Public  works  roll  on  because  Members 
of  Congress  who  make  the  decision  want 
them  for  their  own  districts  or  States. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  accommodates 
their  wishes  by  vastly  exaggerating  the  ben- 
efits of  the  projects  through  this  systematic 
use  of  a  grossly  unjustified  discount  factor 
and  by  a  happy  optimism  about  recreational 
and  property  value  advantages. 

Then  there  are  the  cost  overruns.  Com- 
pared to  the  Corps  of  E^nglneers,  we  have 
marvels  of  efficiency  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, HEW,  and  OSA.  The  Corps  deserves 
the  title  of  Overrun  King  If  only  because  so 
many  of  tbelr  projects  break  the  100  percent 
overrun  mark. 

Of  178  recent  construction  projects.  83  of 
them,  or  47  percent,  went  over  by  100  per- 
cent or  more,  topping  the  record  without 
any  doubt  for  the  most  costly  mismanage- 
ment In  the  entire  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  take  a  minute 
to  explain  what  I  mean  and  talk  about 
these  cost  overruns.  I  mean  that  the  con- 
tractor will  agree  that  including  inflation 
a  particular  project  will  cost,  say,  $10 
million,  and  when  the  project  is  com- 
pleted the  cost  is  not  $10  million  but  $20 
million. 

And  as  I  pointed  out  in  47  percent  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineer  cases  it  is  that 
ovemm  of  100  percent. 

Mind  you,  we  do  not  count  inflation  in 
this.  They  are  allowed  full  inflation,  and 
even  allowing  full  inflation  the  overrun 
in  47  percent  of  the  cases  is  more  tlian 
100  percent. 

Let  me  go  aa: 


The  baseline  cost  of  these  178  projects  waa 
first  estimated  at  $12.7  blUlon.  Congress  au- 
thorized them  and  began  funding.  Now  the 
same  Dunch  wiU  cost  $26.7  bllUon,  because 
of  overruns. 

Such  projects  are  concentrated  heavily  In 
the  South  and  West. 

Under  the  Corps's  flood  control  program, 
the  following  dramatic  Increases  stand  out: 
Caesar  Creek,  Ohio,  up  243  percent:  Cooper 
Lake,  Texas,  up  325  percent;  Fire  Island  In- 
let, New  York,  up  325  percent;  New  Orleans 
to  Venice  Hurricane  Protection — 

Tlie  name  of  that  alone  should  warn 
you  of  what  kind  of  a  project  that  is 
likely  to  be. 

But  the  overrun  was  up  1,027  percent;  Sacra- 
mento River  Bank,  up  356  percent.  Among  Its 
navigation  projects,  Jacksonville  Harbor, 
Florida,  is  up  316  percent,  and  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  Alabama,  up  321  per- 
cent. 

These  dramatic  cost  overruns  cannot  be 
explained  away  by  Inflation.  When  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  analyzed  them,  it 
found  that  at  least  half  the  Increase  was  for 
changes  In  engineering.  In  estimating,  and  In 
the  scope  of  the  project.  These  changes  could 
have  been  avoided,  given  thorough  and 
proper  planning. 

The  Corps  provides  critical  service  to  the 
country.  The  number  of  lives  lost  and  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed  would  be  im- 
measurably greater  if  it  were  not  for  their 
protection. 

But  along  with  that  protection  have  come 
environmental  disasters  as  well:  th2  loss  of 
anadromous  fish  spawning  grounds,  destruc- 
tion of  wildlife  habitats,  channelization  of 
streambeds.  silting  and  death  of  lakes,  and 
countless  other  problems.  It  seems  to  be  a 
good  time  for  the  Executive  Depaurtment  to 
rethink  the  function  of  the  Cwps  of  En- 
gineers. Perhaps  they  should  be  directed  to 
reclaiming  polluted  waterways  and  build- 
ing municipal  waste  treatment  facilities  and 
other  desperately  needed  capital  programs 
where  their  engineering  resources  could  be 
efficiently  used. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  some 
of  Congress  public  works  darlings. 

When  the  Senate  and  the  House  venture 
Into  their  own  private  public  works  they 
have  a  propensity  to  be  Incredibly  inefficient. 
The  new  Senate  Office  Building,  now  known 
as  the  Dlrksen  Building,  and  the  Raybum 
Building — put  up  In  the  sixties — are  ex- 
amples of  a  spirit  of  gay  abandon  when  It 
comes  to  tossing  federal  money  to  the  skies. 
A  more  recent  showplace  is  the  Hart  addition 
to  the  new  Senate  Office  Building,  known 
familiarly  and  properly  in  Washington  as  the 
new  S.03. 

The  construction  of  both  these  buUdlngs 
was  waste  at  its  worst.  In  the  Dlrksen  Build- 
ing, the  metal  hands  of  the  clocks  were  so 
elaborate,  expensive,  and  heavy  that  they 
couldn't  move.  The  floors  In  the  offices  were 
covered  with  the  best  and  brightest  linoleum 
that  money  could  buy.  But  It  was  decided  to 
cover  the  fancy  linoleum  with  luxurious 
carpeting  on  tbe  lame  excuse  that  the 
linoleum  might  be  too  slippery  for  Senate 
secretaries  and  they  couldn't  risk  having 
fallen  women  In  the  offices.  But  then,  after 
the  carpeting  was  flrmly  In  place.  It  was 
found  that  the  beautiful,  expensive  doors 
wouldn't  close  over  the  new  carpets.  So  the 
doors  had  to  be  taken  off  and  planed  down. 

Every  Senate  office  was  equipped  with  a 
safe  so  elaborate  it  would  do  Justice  to 
Tiffany's  or  a  bank.  Senators  do  not  harbor 
classified  material,  so  the  safes  were  put  to 
use  to  guard  the  most  precious  of  all  jewels: 
the  senator's  liquor  supplies. 

But  the  Dlrksen  Building  was  only  the 
beginning.  At  four  times  the  cost  of  the 
original  building  ($126  to  $200  miUion)  the 


Senate  constructed  an  addition  that  would 
make  a  Persian  prince  green  with  envy.  It 
Includes  such  "national  prestige"  Items  as  a 
rooftop  dining  room  and  a  third  gynmaslum. 
Theae  luxury  Items  show  an  arrogance  that 
should  turn  taxpayers  livid.  We  already  had 
two  dining  rooms. 

They  are  going  to  add  those  later  I  am 
sure  because  they  cut  them  out  for  tbe 
time  being  in  view  of  the  avalanche  of 
criticism  that  the  building  has  received. 
But  just  wait.  They  will  be  coming  along. 

We  already  had  a  gym  in  the  Rtissell  Build- 
ing and  a  rarely  used  one  In  the  Dirksm 
Building.  The  third  "physical  fitness  center" 
has  a  convertible  basketball/handball/tennla 
court.  The  average  American,  whose  dollars 
pay  for  this  Indulgence,  has  no  access  to 
such  facilities.  If  senators  want  to  stay  in 
shape,  why  shouldn't  they  pay  for  member- 
ship in  a  health  club? 

The  landscaping  and  art  work  aroimd  the 
building  and  the  proliferation  of  marble  and 
bronze  throughout  the  building  are  excessive 
to  the  point  of  a  late  Roman  atmosphere.  The 
senators'  offices  are  wood  paneled,  of  course — 
$1.5  million  for  this  alone. 

The  final  cost  was  two  and  one-half  to  five 
times  the  original  estimate,  or  a  cost  overrun 
of  154  percent  to  300  percent.  Like  Topsy.  it 
Just  growed  and  growed.  And  it  hasn't 
stopped  yet. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  areas  of 
spending  that  the  public  seems  very 
skeptical  about,  and  understandably  so, 
is  foreign  assistance. 

I  frequently  get  questions  from  people 
in  my  State,  as  every  Senator  does  when 
he  goes  home.  "Senator,  if  you  are  going 
to  spend  money  at  least  spend  it  on 
people  in  this  country." 

I  realize  that  one  can  make  a  strong 
case  for  assisting  other  countries,  and  I 
think  that  there  are  some  programs,  the 
food-for-peace  program,  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  programs  based  on  volunteerism, 
technical  assistance  programs,  that  have 
been  very  constructive  and  positive  and 
cost  relatively  very  little. 

But  in  many  of  these  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams we  simply  seem  to  lose  perspective 
in  our  spending. 

I  shall  speak  for  a  moment  on  areas 
where  we  can  find  economies. 

The  taxpayers  group  has  put  together 
some  criticism  of  this,  and  I  think  I 
should  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Although  the  administration  strongly  sup- 
ports foreign  assistance  grants  and  loans, 
such  support  may  ultimately  be  useless  or 
counterproductive.  Critics  argue  that  much 
of  the  aid  Is  misu5ed  by  the  recipient  gov- 
ernments or  Is  consumed  simply  In  lieu  of 
borrowing  from  abroad.  The  VS.  also  main- 
tains little  control  over  the  funds  which  are 
distributed  through  numerotis  International 
agencies. 

"ATD  help."  goes  the  argument,  "focusea 
en  meeting  the  ba«lc  needs  of  the  poorest 
people  abroad."  U.S.  aid  Is  conditioned  on 
"past  economic  performance  and  human 
rights  policies  and  practices  of  recipient 
countries." 

Despite  these  lofty  standards  and  alms, 
a  Harris  Poll  Issued  June  12.  1980  found  an 
82-14  percent  majority  favored  reducing 
foreign  economic  aid.  Critics  of  foreign  aid 
offer  many  arguments  which  confirm  the 
public's  view: 

"Official  aid  does  not  help  poor  people," 
says  Dr.  P.  T  Bauer  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics.  "Such  aid  Increases  the  money, 
patronage  and  power  of  recipient  govern- 
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ments.  and  thereby  enhances  their  grip  on 
the  rest  of  society,  it  tbtis  diverts  energy 
from  productive  activity  to  the  political 
arena,  because  people's  livelihoods  and  even 
survival  come  to  depend  on  political  and  ad- 
ministrative decisions." 

The  view  of  foreign  aid  as  a  tool  In  the 
redistribution  of  world  Income  Is  largely  Il- 
lusory. Because  aid  Is  received  by  govern- 
ments, there  Is  no  guarantee  it  will  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  circumstances  of  individual 
recipients.  "Many  taxpayers  in  donor  coun- 
tries are  poorer  than  many  people  In  recipient 
countries  where  aid  benefits  largely  the  rel- 
atively well  off."  says  Dr.  Bauer. 

Countries  where  government  or  business 
can  use  fimds  productively  can  borrow 
abroad.  Thus  the  maximum  contribution  of 
aid  Is  no  more  than  the  avoided  cost  of  bor- 
rowing. Economists  have  calculated  that  this 
savings  Is  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  In  the  large  Third  World  countries, 
and  contributes  almost  nothing  to  the 
growth  of  national  Income. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  aid  can  be  large 
In  comparison  to  foreign  exchange  earnings, 
or  even  to  government  revenues.  It  thus 
tends  to  maintain  overvalued  exchange  rates 
and  to  Increase  the  money  supply,  it  can 
even  encourage  imprudent  financial  policies 
because  external  payment  difficulties  are  an 
effective  ground  for  appeal  for  aid. 

While  U.S.  aid  funds  are  Intended  to  sup- 
port the  alms  of  American  foreign  policy,  a 
large  and  growing  volume  of  aid  from  all 
Western  nations  is  channelled  through  inter- 
national agencies.  These  agencies  are  barred 
by  charter  from  acting  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
political  Interests.  In  addition,  Soviet  mem- 
bership (and  Its  use  of  "revolutionary  doc- 
trine to  express  solidarity  with  developing 
nations)  runs  the  risk  of  perverse  use  of 
assistance  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bipartisan  Coalition 
for  Fiscal  Responsibility  has  recently 
given  me  some  material  on  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks.  They  point 
out: 

The  long-range  Impacts  of  loans  from 
multilateral  development  banks  penalize 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  indebted  countries. 
The  U.S.  makes  substantial  contributions  to 
low-prlorlty  foreign  aid  projects,  thereby 
adding  to  the  federal  deficit.  Meanwhile  the 
developing  nations  are  forced  to  penalize 
their  resldenu  through  high  taxes  and  tar- 
iffs In  order  to  oav  bai-v  "■»  -o--- 

The  budget  narrative  notes  that  the  World 
Bank  and  Its  affliiate?.  anu  re^ioua.  uc.w.  ^^ 
ment  banks.  lent  914  billion  last  year.  The 
narrative  says  previous  Congressional  reduc- 
tions In  Administration  requests  for  appro- 
priations have  "created  problems  in  meet- 
ing pledges  for  U.S.  installment  payments." 

The  budget  narrative  states  that  "the  U.S. 
benefits  from  the  cost-sharing  features  of 
this  approach."  Our  share  of  replenish- 
ment win  be  27  percent  in  1981  vs.  31  per- 
cent In  1978  and  40  percent  when  IDA 
was  founded  In  1960.  The  narrative  sternly 
warns  Congress,  "The  gradual  shift  to  other 
countries  has  been  achieved  only  after  dif- 
ficult negotiation.  Other  donors  clearly  ex- 
pect the  U.S.  to  pay  Its  reduced  share  on 
time." 

The  claim  Is  also  made  that  "In  a  period  of 
budget  stringency,  the  potential  multipUer 
effect  on  U.S.  contributions  through  these 
Institutions  Is  particularly  important." 

The  Bipartisan  Coalition  for  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility draws  precisely  the  opposite 
conclusion:  "The  urgent  demands  Imposed 
on  our  economy  by  the  current  fiscal  crisis 
compel  deep  reductions  in  our  low-prlorlty 
foreign  aid  efforts,  such  as  .  .  .  support  for 
multilateral  banks."  The  Coalition  calls  for 
pro  rata  reductions  in  the  IDA-World  Bank 
concessional  loan  program  ($571  million), 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (9351 


million)  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
(•7/  million). 

Both  the  added  federal  budget  deficit 
caused  by  foreign  aid  grants  and  loans,  and 
the  high  tariff  barriers  established  by  coun- 
tries struggling  to  repay  international  debt, 
can  be  seen  as  working  against  a  strong  dol- 
lar. Ultimately,  expandea  trade  In  a  dollar- 
based  world  monetary  system  Is  the  best 
hope  of  less  developed  nations  for  funda- 
mental economic  Improvement.  To  the  ex- 
tent current  foreign  aid  policy  works  to  weak- 
en free  trade  and  the  dollar,  it  la  counter- 
productive. 

Critics  argue  that  there  has  been  a  some- 
times unhealthy  Interaction  between  aid 
grants  and  assistance  loans.  Some  of  the 
lowest  Income  countries  have  experienced 
staggering  increases.  In  debt  burden  owed  to 
multilateral  and  multinational  banks  that 
finance  development  activities.  Paying  off 
this  external  debt  has  compelled  stringent 
Internal  measures  such  as  high  taxes  and 
tariffs.  Debt  service  obligations  equal  71  per- 
cent of  national  Income  In  SomoUa  and  99 
percent  In  Guinea,  for  example. 

Debt  service  obligations — 99  percent. 
That  means  that  national  income  would 
all  be  committed  in  Guinea  to  servicing 
the  debt,  if  they  tried  to  do  it.  Obviously, 
under  those  circumstances  there  is  no 
way  they  could  service  the  debt;  and  I 
suppose  for  that  reason  it  is  written  off 
as  a  bad  loan,  or  much  of  it  is.  It  shows 
that  the  debt,  as  a  so-called  loan,  is  really 
a  cover  for  a  grant. 

The  Marshall  Plan  does  not  provide  an 
analogy  with  current  foreign  aid.  In  poet- 
war  Europe  the  task  was  reconstruction,  not 
development.  The  Marshall  Plan  operated 
for  only  four  years,  and  West  Germany  be- 
came a  net  exporter  shortly  thereafter.  By 
contrast,  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  Third 
World  aid  calls  for  an  Indefinite  transfer  of 
wealth,   including  massive  loan  defaults. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  programs  we 
subsidize  and  has  overwhelming  and  en- 
thusiastic congressional  support,  it 
seems  to  me,  has  the  weakest  case,  and 
that  is  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  the  6  years  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  I  used  to 
report  to  the  noor  of  the  Senate  on  the 
loans  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
that  exceeded  $100  million.  It  seemed 
that  many  of  those  loans  were  made  to 
the  Boeing  Corp.;  and  when  they  were 
not  made  to  the  Boeing  Corp..  thev  were 
made  to  some  other  huge  aircraft  manu- 
facturer. Typically,  their  principal  com- 
petition was  another  U.S.  aircraft  manu- 
facturer. 

The  loans,  of  course,  were  at  very,  very 
subsidized  rates.  As  recently  as  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  when  interest  rates 
were  far  higher,  they  would  borrow  typi- 
cally at  8  percent.  Of  course,  no  small 
businessman  or  farmer  could  borrow  at 
that  rate.  The  Boeing  Corp..  with  Its 
special  bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  able  to  do  that. 

Of  course,  if  I  were  an  executive  of 
the  Boeing  Corp.,  I  would  be  delighted 
with  that  kind  of  arrangement.  After 
all,  I  would  be  borrowing  at  about  half 
the  market  rate,  and  it  gives  me  a  ter- 
rific advantage  over  any  domestic  c<Mn- 
petitor. 

I  never  felt  that  the  administration 
was  able  to  justify  this  colossal  subsidy 
to  very  large  American  corporations  con- 
centrated so  heavily  in  a  particular  in- 
dustry— ^to    wit,    aircraft    manufactur- 


ing—an Industry  that  has  one  of  the 
least  vigorous  international  compeUt<»s 
of  any  industry  we  have. 

You  can  always  make  a  case  for  any 
kind  of  subsidized  loan  to  anybody,  but  I 
felt  that  the  Export-import  Bank  prob- 
ably makes  the  weakest  case  of  all. 

Taxpayers  are  forced  to  finance  lend- 
ing risks  at  terms  they  cannot  acquire 
for  themselves  and  at  a  lower  interest 
rate  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  borrow. 

So  there  is  a  net  gift  from  the  taxpay- 
er to  the  borrowing  company,  thus  drain- 
ing the  taxpayer  of  his  wealth,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boeing  Corp.  and  the  bene- 
fit, also,  of  the  foreign  firm  that  buys 
the  Boeing  product. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  were  never 
given  a  justification.  No  case  was  made 
that  If  we  did  not  sell  it,  maybe  the 
French  would  have  a  plane  they  would 
be  able  to  sell.  As  I  say,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  effective,  vigorous  nationwide 
competition.  The  French  have  about  the 
only  competition,  and  they  have  had  a 
very  limited  capacity.  So  the  case  here  Is 
a  very  thin  case  indeed. 

Exports  of  products  represent  an  out- 
shipment  of  national  wealth.  Tiiis  is 
beneficial  only  when  it  is  profitable.  Plaut 
charges  the  Bank  and  its  supporters 
"equate  success  with  the  amount  of 
money  being  shelled  out."  In  4  years,  out- 
standing commitments  of  the  Bank  have 
grown  seven-fold  to  $14  billion.  "When 
the  U.S.  Government  reduces  the  cost  to 
a  foreign  buyer  by  subsidizing  a  deal,  the 
United  States  is  not  creating  wealth — it 
is  giving  away  wealth,"  says  Plaut.  "The 
foreign  consumer  gets  a  windfall  fi- 
nanced by  Vsa.  taxpayers." 

In  practice  much  of  the  wealth  does 
not  go  abroad  but  is  transferred  from  one 
group  of  Americans  to  another.  Exporters 
generally  raise  prices  and  capture  a 
part  of  the  Ex-Im  Bank  subsidy  for 
themselves. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  it. 
The  Bank  rests  its  claim  of  success  on 
what  they  call  additionaUty  or  the  In- 
crease in  U.S.  exports  attributable  to  its 
activities. 

But  addltlonaUty  should  be  based  on  the 
increment  in  U.S.  earnings  from  exports, 
not  the  Incremental  number  of  physical 
units  exported.  It  is  possible  Ex-Im  Bank  fi- 
nancing has  actually  reduced  U.S.  export 
revenues  from  abroad  because  many  of  the 
high-value  Items  It  finances  have  small  price 
elasticity.  Thus,  the  Increase  in  sales  volume 
falls  to  offset  the  loss  of  Income  from  fair 
market  pricing  per  unit  of  credit  purchase. 

The  Bank  displays  the  same  chronic  de- 
ficiencies of  many  subsidy  programs,  such  as 
extending  low-Interest  loans  to  foreign 
buyers  who  have  already  decided  to  buy 
American  goods. 

Of  course,  additiona'ity  then  Is  zero. 
If  they  are  to  buy  a  Boeing  plane  and 
provide  for  a  nice,  fat  subsidy  for  the 
Boeing  Corp.,  the  Boeing  Corp.  benefits 
from  making  the  deal  more  profitably, 
and  the  taxpaver  pays  the  difference.  We 
have  a  reputation  as  an  easy  mark  to  tap 
for  covering  cost  ovemms. 

The  comprehensive  Indictment  against  the 
Bank  suggests  its  activities  are  redundant 
with  the  private  sector  and  in  some  cases 
counterproductive  In  their  Impact  on  Amer- 
ica's net  wealth.  Until  better  criteria  can  be 
developed,  further  expansion  appears  unwise. 
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Indeed.  Plaut  argues  the  Bank's  entire  ex- 
istence Is  based  on  two  questionable  assump- 
tions: first,  that  the  private  sector  cannot  fi- 
nance exports. 

Of  course,  the  private  sector  can  and 
does  and  would  finance  exports  vigor- 
ously. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  have  the 
most  competitive,  efficient,  vigorous  pri- 
vate financial  sector  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  We  have  some  outstanding 
experts  in  some  of  our  big  banks. 

The  notion  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  financing  exports  is  foolish  and  wrong 
and  wasteful.  Obviously,  any  industry 
would  these  days  especially  enjoy  a  Gov- 
ernment banker  who  will  provide  tax- 
payers' money  below  cost.  But  the  case 
should  be  made,  and  it  has  never  been 
made,  as  to  why  a  particular  sale  must 
be  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest. 

As  I  say  for  year  after  year  after  year 
I  have  served  on  the  committee,  I  have 
interrogated    the    officials    from    the 
Export-Import   Bank.   We   have  asked 
Treasury  officials  and  others  who  have 
responsibilities    close    to    the    Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  they  have  never  been 
able  to  give  us  examples  of  instances 
where  the  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
has  actually  brought  a  sale  to  an  Ameri- 
can   corporation    that    the    American 
corporation  would  lose  otherwise  to  a 
foreign  corporation,  and  that  is  the  test. 
It  is  not  the  only  test  because  obviously 
if  the  sale  Is  unprofitable  and  the  only 
advantage  is  a  loss  of  money  to  the  tax- 
payer through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
it  should  not  be  made.  But  at  the  very 
least  I  think  Congress  deserves,  if  we  are 
going   to   go   ahead  with  the   Export- 
Import  Bank,  to  have  a  clear,  logical 
justification  documentation  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Export-Import  Bank  had 
to  tap  the  taxpayer  to  subsidize  a  loan 
of    an    American    corporation's    sales 
abroad. 

Indeed.  Plaut  argues  the  Bank's  entire 
existence  Is  based  on  two  questionable  as- 
sumptions: first,  that  the  private  sector 
cannot  finance  exports:  second,  that  the 
government  Is  capable  of  running  a  bank. 
Economist  Arthur  Laffer  suggests  "an  activist 
policy  of  abolishing  the  Bx-Im  Bank." 


I  do  not  agree  with  the  Laffer  on  a 
lot  of  things,  but  I  must  say  he  shows 
remarkable  acuity  in  that  respect. 

Now  I  come  to  another  area  where  we 
can  save  some  money.  Ttils  Is  on  the 
community  development  block  grant 
program.  That  is  a  $3,166  billion  pro- 
gram. Anybody  who  thinks  that  my 
amendment  is  unrealistic  because  that 
amendment  is  going  to  put  a  limit  on  the 
debt,  the  national  debt,  prevent  it  from 
going  over  $1  trillion,  should  recognize 
that  there  are  a  whole  series  of  ways 
that  I  am  recommending  here  that  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  save 
money.  One  of  them  is  a  program  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  looked 
at  carefully,  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program.  That  is  a 
$3,166  biUicwi  program  next  year,  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  used  the  GAO, 
as  other  Senators  have  done,  frequently. 
In  fact,  I  have  used  it  literally  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  past  24  years,  and  I  have 
foimd  them  to  be  superlative.  TTiey  are 
objective,  they  are  competent,  they  are 


quick.  The  reports  they  made  are  clear 
and  understandable. 

I  have  never  found  them  to  be  wrong 
in  a  fact.  They  are  absolutely  incorrupt- 
ible, and  they  are  an  agency  that  gives 
Congress  the  best  kind  of  advice.  They 
have  6,000  auditors  and  accountants  and 
other  experts  who  are  throughout  the 
world,  and  they  can  examine,  investigate 
charges  of  waste  and  the  efficiency  of 
Federal  programs,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  us  on  which  we  can  fully  rely. 

Here  is  what  the  GAO  says  about  the 
community  development  grant  program. 

On  the  CDBO  program  we  found  that 
HUD  had  a  backlog  of  about  $3.4  blUlon  in 
unspent  funds  for  formula  entitlement 
grantees  as  of  April  30,  1960.  WhUe  HUD  hM 
taken  several  actions  to  get  grantees  to  sp«id 
block  grant  funde  faster,  this  may  stimulate 
IneffecUve  and  toapproprlate  use  of  block 
gT«nt  fvmde.  For  example,  our  current  review 
of  the  CDBO  program  has  identified  eeveraJ 
problem  areas  which  hamper  achievement  of 
the  program's  objectlvee: 

I  might  point  out  that  the  block  grant 
is  the  way  the  administration  is  going, 
and  the  Governors  want  them  to  go  that 
way,  and  this  warning  by  the  GAO  is  one 
we  should  heed  not  only  with  respect 
to  community  development  block  grants 
but  elsewhere.  These  are  the  areas  which 
the  GAO  says  might  hamper  the  pro- 
gram objectives: 

Cities  have  spent  funds  In  too  many  areas. 
In  areas  too  large  to  accompUsh  meaningful 
tesuiu  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  and 
on  activities  not  directly  related  to  com- 
munity development.  In  addition,  benefits 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  persons  are 
not  thoroughly  verified,  and  as  a  result  It 
Is  unclear  whether  or  to  what  degree  this 
major  objective  of  the  program  Is  being  met. 

The  lack  of  HUD  guidance  on  block  grant 
supported  housing  rehabilitation  work  has 
resulted  in  non-essential  work  being  com- 
pleted, relatively  high  Income  persons  being 
assisted,  and  wide  disparities  In  the  types  of 
work  that  can  be  done. 

AudlU  of  grantee  operations  by  HUDs 
Inspector  General,  independent  pubUc  ac- 
countants, and  city  comptrollers,  as  well  as 
our  own  review,  have  identified  many  ex- 
amples where  inadequate  information  and 
controls  exist  to  determine  whether  program 
expenditures  are  for  eligible  items  and  are 
adequately   supported   or   Justified. 

To  Improve  the  CDBO  program's  efficiency 
and  effectiveness,  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  may  want  to  address  such  is- 
sues as: 

The  need  for  all  grantees  to  concentrate 
their  block  grant  funds  In  distressed  geo- 
graphic areas  small  enough  so  that  visible 
improvements  are  achievable  In  a  reasonable 
time  period. 

The  need  to  verify  Information  provided 
by  grantees  on  benefits  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons,  to  ensure  that  activities 
claimed  to  benefit  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons.  In  actuality  principally 
benefit  these  Income  groups. 


Mr.  President,  you  would  think  those 
two  points  would  be  front  and  center. 
After  all,  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy is  to  provide  the  distressed  geo- 
graphic areas  which  are  workable 
enough  so  that  visible  improvements  are 
achievable  and  a  reasonable  time  period 
should  be  chosen;  and,  second,  HUD 
should  certainly  verify  information  pro- 
vided by  grantees  to  make  sure  that 
the  low-  and  moderat  ;-incc.Tie  persons 
get  the  benefits  claimed  for  them. 


I  found  over  and  over  again  these  pro- 
grams that  are  supposed  to  benefit  low- 
income  people,  poor  people,  in  many 
cases  go  to  people  who  are  anything  but 
poor,  whose  incomes  are  high,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  taxpayer  is  subsidizing 
somebody  in  many  cases  who  earns  more 
than  the  taxpayer  earns. 

The  need  to  reduce  the  broad  list  of  activi- 
ties currenUy  eligible  under  the  program  to 
focus  on  those  activities  which  meet  the 
cities'  most  urgent  revltallzatlon  needs.  For 
example,  many  city  officials  told  vis  that  one  • 
activity — public  services,  amounting  to  $240 
million  annually — could  be  eliminated  from 
eligibility  with  minimal  effect  on  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  block  grant  program. 

The  need  to  develop  overall  Income  eligi- 
bility requlremenU  for  recipients  of  block 
grant  supported  rehabUlUtlon.  Such  lUnlte 
would  result  In  Increasing  the  number  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  people  benefiting 
from  the  program. 

The  need  to  limit  eligible  housing  reha- 
bUltation  work  to  that  which  Is  essential  to 
restore  the  unit  to  a  safe,  decent,  and  sani- 
tary condition,  specifically  prohibiting  non- 
essential and  luxury  items,  so  that  more 
homes  needing  basic  repairs  can  be  rehabUl- 
tated. 

This  has  a  very  useful  purpose  if  this 
money  is  well-spent.  But  in  the  many 
years  I  have  worked  with  HUD  with 
many,  many  Secretaries  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  all  of  them  sin- 
cerely trying  to  do  a  good  job,  and  hon- 
orable people,  nevertheless  I  found  this 
agency  Is  woefully,  over  the  years  woe- 
fully, inefficient,  and  it  does  not  meet 
any  of  these  criteria,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts either  in  the  distressed  areas  for 
the  people  who  are  most  distressed  and 
the  most  needy  and  who  should  get  and 
do  deserve  our  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  and  main 
argtiments  supporting  the  termination 
of  the  program  are  the  following: 

Commtmlty  Development  Block  Grant 
funds  can  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  locali- 
ties, for  the  same  purposes  as  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  funds. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  make  it 
clear  I  am  talking  about  urban  develop- 
mMit  action  grant  programs  which  in- 
clude $500  miUion  in  1982.  Once  again. 
If  my  amendment  is  acc^Jted.  and  we 
do  limit  the  Federal  debt  to  less  than  $1 
trillion.  I  have  the  responsibility  for 
showing  where  we  can  make  cuts,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing  now. 

The  urben  development  action  grant, 
a  $500  million  program,  could  be  cut  out. 
and  here  is  why : 

Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds  can  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  local- 
ities, for  the  same  purposes  as  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  funds. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  program  create 
new  Investments  or  Jobs  on  a  national  level. 
It  may  affect  the  locatlonal  choice  of  some 
investments  and  their  resulting  beneflte.  al- 
though this  has  not  been  empirically  proven. 

So  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pro- 
gram does  any  good,  and  it  is  a  $500  mU- 
lion  program. 

Even  If  the  UDAO  program  did  influence 
investment  location  decisions.  It  would  Im- 
pose an  economic  cost  on  the  overall  eco- 
nomic efficiency  of  private  sector  Invest- 
ments. In  theory,  the  UDAO  program  com- 
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penaates  tha  private  sector  for  ablftlng  In- 
vestments to  high  cost  or  less  economically 
efficient  areas.  This  reduces  the  net  economic 
(although  not  necessarily  the  social)  gains 
from  any  given  amount  of  Investment. 

The  CTDAG  program  with  Its  emphasis  on 
intensive  direct  Federal  Intervention  In  local 
investment  decisions  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
basic  block  grant  philosophy  of  delegating 
decisionmaking  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  other  local  governments  or  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

You  would  think  this  administration 
would  see  that.  This  administration  has 
been  stressing  local  control  and  decen- 
tralization and  removing  the  regulations 
and  the  restraints  and  the  interference 
by  the  Washington  bureaucracy,  and  the 
UDAG  program  goes  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction  because  it  stresses,  as  I  say, 
intensive,  direct  Federal  intervention. 

This  categorical  program  exposes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  administration  to 
local  criticism  and  objections  to  particular 
development  projects.  There  has  been  ad- 
verse publicity  In  the  past  over  excess  em- 
phasis on  some  types  of  projects  (e.g.,  luxury 
hotels),  and  the  distribution  of  project 
awards  among  both  project  categories  (I.e.. 
commercial,  industrial  or  neighborhood  proj- 
ects) and  applicant  communities. 

So  all  together,  Mr.  President,  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  save  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. I  have  not  kept  count,  I  have  not 
kept  a  running  total  on  the  amount  of 
savings  I  have  recommended  here  to- 
night, but  it  is  in  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  It  certainly  is  easily  enough  to 
justify  the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered to  the  Senate  which,  as  I  say,  would 
keep  the  Federal  debt  limit  below  $1  tril- 
lion and  not  let  it  go,  as  the  proposal 
before  the  Senate  would  do.  to  $1,079,- 
030,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today's  New  York 
Times.  I  have  just  received  this  because 
I  have  been  speaking  here  since  6:15  last 
night  and,  as  a  result,  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  morning  paper. 

This  is  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  David  Shribman,  showing  what 
the  private  collection  of  debts  to  the 
United  States  could  do.  That  article  says 
the  following: 

Washington,  Sept.  28. — The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, faced  with  collecting  more 
than  $25  billion  In  delinquent  debts  owed  to 
the  Fe-'.eral  Co  ernment,  Is  pushing  a  plan 
to  permit  private  collectors  to  seek  out  Fed- 
eral debtors  and  to  let  them  use  current  ad- 
dresses taken  from  tax  forms. 

Th'nk  of  that.  $25  billion.  You  could 
wipe  out  half  the  deficit  right  there.  You 
would  take  care  of  one-third  of  the  in- 
crease :n  th3  debt  limit  right  there,  if 
you  could  collect  that  $25  billion.  We 
could  certainly  do  a  lot  better  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

The  proposal,  which  is  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  shrink  the  Federal 
deficit,  would  also  permit  the  Government 
to  dip  Into  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
to  satisfy  their  debt  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  do  not  know  how  nnvbodv  else  feels 
about  that,  but  I  say,  "Go  ahead,  admin- 
istration." I  am  a  Democrat  and  they 
are  Republicans,  but  they  are  dead  right. 
Anybody  who  owes  funds  to  the  Federal 
Government  shou'd  be  required  to  pay 
them.  Whatever  legal  methods  the  Fed- 


eral Government  suggests  to  collect  I 
will  certainly  approve  enthusiastically. 

Twenty-five  billion  dollars  is  ridic- 
ulous. People  feel  if  they  owe  It  to  Uncle 
Sam,  it  does  not  count.  If  they  owe  it  to 
the  local  car  dealer  or  if  they  owe  it  to  a 
local  merchant,  they  pay  up  or  they  know 
they  are  going  to  go  to  jail.  They  pay  up 
or  they  know  it  is  going  to  be  collected, 
and  collected  vigorously. 

Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  Uncle 
Sam's  debts  should  be  treated  any  dif- 
ferently. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Oovemment  would 
be  authorized  to  report  delinquent  debtors 
to  credit  bureaus,  adversely  affecting  bor- 
rowers' credit  ratings  In  the  private  sector. 

At  long  last,  I  have  been  urging  that 
credit  policy  for  at  least  5  years.  Most  of 
the  people  in  this  country  pay  their  debts 
and  they  are  very  good  about  it.  But  there 
are  a  few  people  who  do  not.  Many  peo- 
ple who  do  not  will  do  so  if  there  is  a  real 
sanction,  if  there  is  a  penalty,  if  there  is 
a  requirement  that  they  pay  their  debt. 
How  do  we  provide  that?  We  can  provide 
it  at  almost  no  cost  by  doing  what  every 
other  lender  does:  Report  a  delinquent 
credit  to  the  local  credit  bureau,  and  then 
you  will  find  that  these  people  who  have 
not  paid  their  student  loans,  or  have  not 
paid  their  veterans  loans,  or  have  not 
paid  their  small  business  locms,  will  come 
poimding  on  the  door  and  ask,  "Please, 
let  me  pay  it."  Why?  Because  they  will 
lose  their  credit  rating.  The  credit  bureau 
will  carry  that.  We  have  a  credit  society. 
There  is  no  way  they  can  borrow  money. 
So  this  is  exactly  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  do.  As  I  say,  at  long  last 
they  are  doing  what  I  have  advocated 
now  for  at  least  5  or  6  years. 

The  Administration  expects  the  debt  col- 
lection plan,  which  requires  Congressional 
approval,  to  raise  about  $1  billion  a  year,  but 
Congressional  aides  believe  the  figure  might 
go  as  high  as  $3  billion. 

I  am  one  who  thinks  it  will  go  that  high 
on  the  basis  of  the  limited  experience  we 
have  had  where  w&  persuaded  the  agen- 
cies to  follow  that  policy. 

$13.3    BILLION    IN   UNPAID   TAXES 

More  than  half  the  delinquent  debt,  or 
about  $13.3  billion,  stems  from  impaid  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes. 

Well,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  pay  their  income 
taxes.  The  people  who  mooch  on  it,  who 
do  not  pay,  should  be  forced  to  pay.  They 
are  stealing  from  the  Government  when 
they  do  not  pay  their  taxes. 

This  coimtry  has  the  best  record  in  the 
world  on  our  citizens  paying  taxes.  It  is 
something  all  of  us  should  be  proud  of. 
But  it  is  something  we  should  enforce 
because  it  could  break  down  in  a  hurry  if 
people  get  the  notion  that  some  are  rip- 
ping the  Government,  not  paying  their 
taxes,  and  it  is  becoming  a  joke.  We 
should  crack  down  and  crack  down  hard 
and  require  these  delinquent  debtors  to 
pay  up. 

Delinquent  student  loans,  the  next  larg- 
est category  of  debt,  account  for  about  $2.2 
billion.  In  all.  the  Federal  delinquent  debt 
costs  taxpayers  about  $10  million  a  day  in 
Interest,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  amount  of  delinquent  tax  debts  has 
more  than  doubled  since  197S,  when  600,000 


delinquent  accounts  totaled  $1.7  billion  In 
unpaid  taxes.  Last  year,  the  number  ol  de- 
linquent accounts  rose  to  1.2  million  and 
the  debt  roae  to  $3.6  billion. 

That  is  an  appalling  number. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  officials  attribute 
the  Increase  in  delinquent  debt  to  what  they 
describe  as  the  "credit  psychology."  Many 
debtors  consider  owing  money  to  the  Oov- 
emment, which  charges  only  12  percent  in- 
terest, far  cheaper  than  owing  money  to 
commercial  institutions. 

The  Internal  Reve.iue  Service  doubled  the 
interest  rate  from  6  percent  on  Feb.  1,  1980, 
and  will  increase  It  again  next  Feb.  1.  The 
new  rate  will  be  the  average  prime  rate — 
the  rate  that  banks  charge  their  best  cus- 
tomers— for  this  month,  which  will  place 
the  figure  at  about  19.S  percent. 

The  Oovemment  lends  money  through  24 
departments  and  agencies,  but  only  the  De- 
partment of  Education  is  currently  permitted 
to  use  jrlvate  debt-collection  companies. 
The  Administration  plan  would  permit  all 
the  agencies  to  use  private  collectors,  but 
would  restrict  their  use  of  information 
gathered  from  Federal  tax  forms  to  Oovem- 
ment debts. 

Incidentally,  that  is  where  they  have 
gotten  some  real  results.  They  have  used 
it.  You  find  students  coming  around 
rapping  on  the  doors  saying.  "We  want 
to  pay  up.  We  do  not  want  our  credit 
rating  destroyed."  So  it  has  worked. 

"They  can't  take  an  address  they  get  from 
tax  forms  and  use  it  to  go  after  some  person 
who  owes  money  to  Sears."  said  a  Congres- 
sional aide. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  how- 
ever, has  expressed  Its  opposition  to  the  use 
of  Federal  tax  information  in  debt  collection. 

Mr.  President,  I  admire  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  I  think  it  is  a  great  in- 
stitution, one  we  should  honor  and  re- 
spect, but  in  this  case  they  are  wrong. 
You  do  not  interfere  with  a  person's 
liberty  when  you  make  him  pay  a  debt 
he  owes.  When  he  does  not  pay  his  debts, 
we  are  being  ripped  off.  People  who  pay 
their  taxes  have  to  pay  more  because 
somebody  else  is  not  paying  what  he 
rightfully  owes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  is  ripping  us  off. 

"We  recognize  the  importance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment collecting  Its  debts,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  privacy  of  individual  tax- 
payers," said  John  Shattuck.  national  legis- 
lative director  of  the  civil  liberties  group. 
"It's  not  necessary  to  Invade  tax  records  to 
have  an  efBcient  debt -collection  scheme." 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  basis 
of  an  efBcient  tax  collection  scheme. 
We  have  been  trying  to  collect  those 
debts  for  decades,  for  many,  many  years. 

As  we  have  pointed  out.  the  estimates 
are  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
$25  billion  owed  to  it  in  delinquent  debts. 
So  I  think  we  do  need  these  vigorous, 
new  kinds  of  methods  of  collecting  the 
money. 

T.  H.  Bell.  Secretary  of  Education,  said 
a  pilot  program  In  which  his  department 
used  private  collectors  had  been  a  success. 
Both  an  internal  study  and  a  study  prepared 
by  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton,  a  management 
consultant  firm,  found  that  the  use  of  pri- 
vate collectors  was  at  least  as  cost-effective 
as  the  use  of  Federal  coUectprs. 

The  provision  to  subtract  debt  payments 
from  Federal  paychecks  would  affect  more 
than  85.000  Government  employees  who  have 
defaulted  on  about  $50  million  in  loans  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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We  certainly  ought  to  do  that.  That 
makes  sense.  If  the  Federal  employee 
owes  money,  has  not  paid  it.  Is  delin- 
quent, there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
money  should  be  subtracted  from  what 
he  gets  in  his  pay. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  senate  Government  Operations  and 
Finance  Committees  but  is  awaiting  House 
committee  action,  would  also  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  If  applicants  for  stu- 
dent loans  and  other  Federal  loans  were  al- 
ready delinquent  debtors. 

Mr.  President,  further  on  the  collection 
of  defaulted  loans,  debts,  and  overpay- 
ments, the  Bipartisan  Coalition  for  Fis- 
cal Responsibility  and  Unpaid  Debts  has 
done  a  fine  job  of  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion. They  point  out  that  in  many  cases, 
the  collection  methods  of  Federal  agen- 
cies are — 

Unsophisticated  In  comparison  to  those  in 
the  private  sector. 

BACKCROOND 

General  Accounting  Office  reports  have 
found  that  the  amount  of  money  owed  the 
federal  government  Is  "enormous  and  grow- 
ing." According  to  GAO,  U.S.  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations owed  the  federal  government— 

This  is  not  delinquent.  This  is  the  total 
debt- 
over  $95  billion  at  the  start  of  fiscal  year 
1979.  The  office  notes.  "Debts  are  incurred 
from  a  host  of  activities,  including  federal 
housing  and  student  loan  programs:  over- 
payments to  veterans  and  annuitants;  tax 
assessments;  and  sales  of  government  serv- 
ices and  goods." 

Although  much  of  the  $95  billion  has  been 
or  wlU  be  routinely  collected,  estimates  from 
some  federal  agencies  indicate  at  least  $3.5 
billion  of  the  total  will  be  written  off  as 
uncollectible.  GAO  predicts.  "Looses  will 
probably  be  even  greater  because  some  agen- 
cies have  not  reported  estimated  uncollectl- 
bles." 

So,  we  are  losing  all  kinds  of  money 
by  not  collecting  these  debts.  That  is  a 
real  waste  \ve  should  not  permit. 

Two  deficiencies  have  hampered  effective 
collection  efforts.  Many  agencies  have  not 
made  It  a  high  priority  and  are  not  suffi- 
ciently aggressive  In  recouping  debts,  de- 
faulted loans  and  overpayments.  The  GAO 
also  found  that  present  collection  methods 
are  expensive,  slow,  and  Ineffective  compared 
to  commercial  practices. 

Examples  of  uncollected  debts  and  delin- 
quent loans  abound.  HtHJ,  for  instance,  oper- 
ates a  college  housing  program  for  improve- 
ments to  dormitories.  By  the  end  of  1978 
eighty-three  of  the  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  had  received  these  subsidized 
low-Interest  loans  were  In  default  for  $14.3 
million. 

We  are  not  talking  about  students,  Mr. 
President,  who.  after  all.  can  incur  all 
kinds  of  difficulties.  These  are  institutions 
of  higher  learning — colleges,  universities. 
They  are  in  default  for  $14  million.  What 
a  disgrace. 

Incidentally,  included  were  many  pres- 
tigious and  well-known  schools.  I  know 
that  schools  are  hard  up,  but  they  ought 
to  pay  their  debts. 

At  the  same  time,  53  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  housing  rehabilitation  loans  were 
In  default  through  1979. 

Let  me  repeat  that  shocking  figure — 53 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  housing 
rehabilitation  loans  were  in  default 
through  1979 — more  than  half  of  all  the 


loans  we  make.  That  is  a  strong  case  for 
abolishing  the  whole  program.  If  you 
have  more  than  half  the  people  refusing 
to  pay  their  loans,  the  program  obviously 
is  a  giveaway  program,  a  takeaway  pro- 
gram, stealaway  program  that  we  cannot 
permit.  At  any  rate,  we  either  ought  to 
abolish  the  program  or  we  ought  to  in- 
stitute some  really  rugged,  aggressive, 
vigorous  debt  collection  methods  that 
work.  

One  reason  appears  to  be  HUD  practices 
which  according  to  the  GAO  lowered  "the  ef- 
fective interest  rate  from  3.0  percent  to  2.3 
percent  upon  default,  resulting  in  a  31.5  per- 
cent savings  In  Interest  actually  paid  by  the 
borrower." 

There  are  large  numbers  of  defaulted  loans 
each  year  in  the  federal  government's  mas- 
sive mortgage  programs.  Many  of  these  de- 
faults are  due  to  genuine  economic  hardship. 
By  contrast,  the  two  HUD  programs  cited 
above  are  of  significant  benefit  to  affluent 
persons  who  possess  financial  resources. 
Vigorous  collection  efforts  are  indicated, 
rather  than  letting  certain  Institutions  and 
individuals  compound  the  benefit  of  a  sub- 
sidized loan  with  a  "tolerance  policy"  on  de- 
faulted repayments. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  made 
many  reconmiendations  to  improve  collection 
efforts,  Including:  reporting  debtors  to  com- 
mercial credit  bureaus;  charging  Interest  on 
delinquent  debts. 

That  is  something  which,  as  I  say,  I 
have  been  urging  for  a  number  of  years. 
Charging  interest  on  delinquent  debts. 
Why  not?  We  ought  to  charge  interest 
and  charge  high  interest — maybe  25  per- 
cent would  wake  them  up.  After  all,  a 
small  busniessman  borrowing  money  has 
to  pay  about  22  percent.  We  certainly 
ought  to  charge  a  higher  interest  in  the 
market  so  there  is  an  incentive  for  pay- 
ing up.  Otherwise,  instead  of  making  a 
small  loan,  they  just  hold  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  and  do  not  pay  it  back. 

Third, 

stepping  up  efforts  to  prevent  overpay- 
ments: and  reducing  future  federal  payments 
to  the  debtor  via  tax  refunds  or  federally  paid 
salaries. 

The  GAO  notes  that  the  need  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  improve  its  ability  to  col- 
lect debts  "is  now  widely  recognized  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches."  Several 
bills  are  pending  before  Congress  that  would 
improve  collection  efforts.  The  Presidents 
Management  Improvement  Council  has  also 
undertaken  a  special  debt  collection  project 
which  could  lead  to  better  practices. 

FISCAL  IMPACT 

If  stepped-up  debt  collection  efforts  were 
able  to  recoup  50  percent  of  the  money  that 
Is  now  considered  "uncollectible."  roughly 
$1.75  billion  would  be  returned  to  the  federal 
government.  Accurate  data  on  loans  now 
rated  as  uncollectible  could  boost  this  figure 
to  the  $2.5  billion  range. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  saving — anv- 
where  from  $1.75  billion  to  $2.5  billion. 
That  is  a  saving  that  does  not  involve 
our  canceling  a  program  or  cutting  out 
a  service  or  stopping  nutrition  or  not 
helping  the  handicapped.  There  is  a  sav- 
ing that  we  can  achieve  by  simply  get- 
ting the  moochers  to  pay  up,  by  just 
being  tough,  by  treating  people  exactly 
the  way  people  are  treated  who  do  not 
pay  their  debts  in  the  private  sector. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  a  patsy.  That  is  the 
taxpayers'  money  that  is  at  stake  here 


and  we  should  insist  that  it  is  paid  up 
ajid  paid  up  in  full. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  am  continu- 
ing to  put  into  the  record  here  a  num- 
ber of  areas  where  we  can  save,  in  some 
cases  millions  and  in  some  cases  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  billions  of  dollars,  and  do 
so  by  slmirty  following  the  solid  advice  of 
tho  General  Accounting  Office.  In  doing 
that,  of  course,  we  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  say  no  to  a  trillion  dollar  national 
debt.  I  should  say  a  $1,079,000,000,000 
national  debt. 

Of  course,  when  we  do  that,  we  begin 
a  credible  anti-inflation  and  anti-high- 
interest  rate  policy.  We  do  not  just  talk 
about  inflatiMi,  we  do  not  just  say  as- 
sault the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  at- 
tack Wall  Street.  We  do  something  solid 
and  effective  and  constructive  that  vir- 
tually every  economist  in  the  country 
says  is  overdue  when  we  baltmce  the 
budget  in  these  circumstances.  We  do 
not  have  a  military  emergency  nor  an 
economic  emergency.  We  have  every  in- 
dication that  the  economy  is  healthy  and 
moving  ahead.  We  should  balance  the 
budget  now  and  forever. 

These  expenditures  I  am  discussing 
now  are  exactly  how  we  can  balance  the 
budget,  where  we  can  make  those 
changes.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  generality, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  saying  I  am  going  to 
knock  out  all  the  fraud  and  abuse.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pointing  out  where  we  can 
save  it  and  how  much  we  can  save. 

Another  area  where  we  can  save  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  in  the  flagrant, 
excessive,  extravagant  use  of  consultants 
and  contractors.  Consultants  and  con- 
tractors have  been  used  in  a  way  that 
undoubtedly  has  wasted  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Again,  the  Bipartisan  Coalition  for 
Fiscal  Responsibility  has  made  this  case 
very  strongly.  The  problem  is  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bipartisan  Coalition :  The 
Government's  use  of  consultants  and 
contractors  needs  better  management.  In 
many  cases,  contracts  are  awarded  with- 
out competition  and  massive  studies  are 
never  read. 

In  other  words,  they  will  pay  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  a  study  and  then 
never  read  it.  Nobody  looks  at  it.  A  com- 
plete throwaway,  a  waste  of  money. 

Or  it  is  not  competitive.  Joe  Smith, 
who  works  for  the  Government,  will  hire 
Jack  Smith,  who  is  his  brother,  and  do  it 
without  any  competition,  to  do  some 
consulting  work.  That  consulting  work 
can  add  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  cost  may  be  excessive,  the 
consultant  may  be  incompetent.  With- 
out that  kind  of  competition,  you  did  not 
get  the  kind  of  work  that  the  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  get. 

And  of  course,  as  the  bipartisan  coali- 
tion points  out.  the  most  serious  problem 
is  that  consultants  are  hired  to  perfonn 
duties  which  are  part  of  a  government  s 
basic  operation. 

So  that  an  agency  already  has  aii  in- 
hou>=e  caoability  to  do  the  job  and  yet 
because  they  have  buddies  on  the  out- 
side thev  go  out  and  hire  a  consultant  to 
do  the  job. 

This  is  not  just  a  wild  charge.  Let  me 
document  this  a  bit. 
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Consultants  have  come  to  be  known  as 
Government's  invisible  workers. 

The  man  who  has  cone  the  finest  job 
in  this  area,  Senator  David  Pryor.  of 
Arkansas,  has  worked  very  hard  in  this 
and  he  has  turned  up  some  shocking 
revelations.  He  has  made  some  very  con- 
structive proposals,  including  legislative 
proposals  to  remedy  it  and  reclaim 
money  for  the  Federal  Government. 

As  Senator  David  Pryor.  of  Arkansas, 
explained  on  the  Senate  floor: 

The  number  of  consulting  service  arrange- 
ments the  government  has,  the  cost,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  e.\i8t  Is  still  not 
r.vallable  to  even  the  President,  the  United 
States  Congress,  or  the  American  people. 

Senator  Pryor  kicked  off  a  series  of 
joint  hearings  on  Federal  spending  for 
consultants  and  charged  that  the  Energy 
Department  expects  to  spend  over  half 
of  its  $11  billion  budget  on  outside  con- 
sultants and  contractors.  That  is  $5.5 
billion.  This  is  not  chickenfeed.  This  is 
not  peanuts.  This  is  hard  cash;  $5.5  bil- 
lion for  outside  consultants  and  contrac- 
tors. 

Mr.  Pryor  commented : 

It  is  hard  to  understand  what.  If  anything 
Is  left  for  officials  to  do. 

Consultants  are  used  to  make  policy, 
answer  letters  from  Congressmen,  and 
even  keep  tabs  on  other  contractors. 

Specific  abuses  have  been  uncovered 
by  the  General  Accounting  OflQce  in 
many  Federal  agencies.  For  example: 

A  $160,957  Office  of  Education  contract 
was  awarded  lo  survey  the  supply  and 
demand  of  newly  graduated  teachers. 
The  survey  was  delivered  11  months  late 
at  a  cost  not  of  $160,000  but  at  a  cost 
of  $329,920. 

A  $29,947  Department  of  Energy  con- 
tract was  awarded  for  "technical  anal- 
ysis and  support  for  assessing  the  tech- 
nology base."  But  as  a  program  official 
explained,  the  primary  thrust  of  the  ton- 
tract  was  for  typing  support  since  the 
agency  did  not  have  sufficient  secretarial 
help. 

How  do  you  like  that?  A  contract  really 
for  assessing  the  needs  for  typists. 

What  you  do,  of  course,  is  you  hire  the 
typist  or  you  hire  an  agency  that  will 
hire  a  typist  directly,  but  you  do  not  pay 
about  $30,000  for  a  technical  analysis 
support  for  assessing  the  technology 
base. 

Furthermore,  an  investigation  by  the 
Washington  Post  uncovered  other  Ques- 
tionable practices.  Out  of  the  13,848  con- 
tracts awarded  to  consultants  and  re- 
searcners  that  they  reviewed,  two-thirds 
were  granted  without  competition,  think 
of  that— two-thirds  without  competi- 
tion, and  that  means,  of  course,  that 
there  are  many  of  these  contracts,  hun- 
dreds, probably  thousands  of  the  con- 
tracts that  are  sweetheart  contracts. 

When  there  is  not  competition,  you 
can  give  it  to  a  relative,  a  buddv  a 
fnend,  a  former  associate,  a  former  em- 
ployee at  a  very  high  cost.  Whether  there 
are  kickbacks  or  corruption  involved  is 
hard  to  sav,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion that  breeds  kickbacks,  that  breeds 
corruption,  because,  after  all.  when  there 
is  not  competition,  then  there  is  no  basis 
for  determining  whether  the  $30,000  or 


$80,000,  or  $200,000  paid  is  reasonable  or 
not.  There  is  a  strong  temptation,  oi 
course,  under  those  circumstances,  to 
take  care  of  your  buddies  and  undoubt- 
edly in  some  cases  unfortunately  with 
13,000  contracts  that  has  been  done. 

Problems  with  the  management  of 
consultant  contracts  have  been  identified 
by  the  GAO,  congressional  committees, 
and  Federal  agencies.  They  include: 

First:  a  failure  to  consider  in-house 
ability  before  awarding  contract.  In 
other  words,  what  an  agency  will  do  is 
they  will  have  perfectly  competent  peo- 
ple able  to  do  the  job  right  in  the  agency, 
paid  to  do  the  job,  in  some  cases  sitting 
around  with  nothing  to  do,  but  instead 
they  will  go  out  and  they  will  hire  an 
outside  contractor. 

Second:  the  questionable  use — or  lack 
of  use — of  study  results  or  consultant 
recommendations.  In  other  words  they 
get  it,  they  do  not  use  it,  or  If  they  use 
it  they  use  it  improperly. 

Third:  a  failure  to  obtain  competitive 
bids  before  awarding  contracts.  I  already 
discussed  that.  Sometimes  through  abuse 
of  criteria  on  "expertise"  and  "emer- 
gencies." 

Fourth:  ex'wssive  rates  of  pay  for  con- 
sulting services. 

Of  course,  when  you  have  the  kind  of 
overrun  that  I  just  mentioned,  $160,003 
was  the  contract,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
in  the  world  you  could  justify  paying 
$325,010  when  the  survey  paid  to  study 
the  supply  and  demand  of  newly  grad- 
uated teachers. 

Fifth:  consultants  performing  work 
of  a  policymaking  or  managerial  na- 
ture. In  other  words,  you  should  not 
have  an  agency  in  which  you  pay  and 
pay  well  offlc  als  to  run  the  agency  and 
then  in  many  cases  those  policy  and 
managerial  officials  are  approved  by  the 
Senate,  after  careful  hearings,  presum- 
ably they  are  carefully  hired,  and  then 
instead  of  doing  the  work  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  they  shove  it  out  to  a  con- 
sultant to  do  it,  a  consultant  who  is  not 
in  the  agency,  who  doss  not  have  the  re- 
spons  bility,  who  is  not  responsive  to 
Congress  or  to  the  Pres  dent,  and  who 
moves  in  and  takes  over  and  makes  the 
po'icy  (decisions  for  the  Government. 

Finally:  a  fa'lure  to  adequately  guard 
against  duplicative  studies  or  services. 

Some  contracts  appear  to  result  from 
congressional  "copouts"  using  studies 
to  substitute  for  policy  action  on  a  con- 
trovers  al  issue.  In  such  cases,  an  agency 
may  not  want  to  divert  personnel,  and 
consultants  are  the  least  disruptive  way 
to  get  the  job  done. 

Where  pern^anent.  usually  annual, 
reporting  re^uirements  have  been  im- 
posed on  agencies  by  Congress,  they 
rhould  be  sublcct  to  annu.?,!  ao-ronria- 
tion.  This  forces  Congress  to  reexamine 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  requtr  ng  re- 
ports, and  would  have  an  indirect  im- 
pact on  expenses  for  consult  ng. 

On  behalf  of  Congress,  I  must  say  that 
the  difficulty  is  we  deal  with  such  colos- 
sal budgets.  HUD  has  a  multibillion 
dollar  budget.  Of  course,  if  they  hire 
consultants  and  pay  $100  000  here  and 
$300  000  there  and  $.^00.''09  'n  the  other 
place,  there  can  be  so  many  of  them 
that  it  is  very,  very  difficult  even  with 


a  topflight  staff  and  a  diligent  and 
vigorous  staff  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this. 

We  certainly,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  have  a  comprehensive  report.  We 
should  know  what  the  agency  under  our 
responsibility  exactly  how  much  they 
pay  for  consultants.  They  do  not  tell  us 
W3  should  not  approve  their  budget. 

We  should  know  what  they  pay  for 
contractors.  We  should  know  what  the 
purpose  is.  We  should  know  how  they 
used  the  studies. 

As  I  say,  there  are  so  many  of  these 
consultants  that  it  is  very  hard  to  exam- 
ine these  on  a  one-by-one  basis. 

We  should  have  aggregate  ngores  and 
then  we  should  have  a  sample  spotcheck 
of  this  kind  of  an  operation. 

A  more  direct  step  is  to  prohibit  delega- 
tion of  contract-approval  authority  below 
the  level  of  Assistant  Secretary,  .n  this  way, 
central  control  would  be  enhanced  and  the 
notv  murky  Information  system  on  consult- 
ant uoe  could  be  clarified.  There  Is  a  place 
for  consultants  where  specialized  skills  are 
temporarily  required,  or  In  providing  basic 
services  such  as  janitorial  or  security  stalling. 
As  a  general  rule,  bowe.er.  consultants 
should  be  employed  as  a  catalyst  for  reform 
or  chun^e  but  nui  bimply  to  supplement  the 
bureaucracy  In  performing  Us  on-going 
1. .action J.  lor  occx.lonal  stalling,  the  use 
of  consultants  can  be  economical  since  It 
prevents  u  permanent  workforce  build-up 
and  avoldo  payment  of  costly  Federal  per- 
sonnel "perks." 

The  need  Is  to  discourage  mass  employ- 
ment of  con:;ultants  as  a  "hidden  bureau- 
cracy, without  erecting  additional  barriers 
to  their  ubc.ul  role  as  the  source  of  outside 
advice  and  Independent  perspective. 

Since  CMact  data  on  total  Government  ex- 
penditures for  consultants  arc  not  available, 
p;-esLe  cost  cavlnss  fli;ures  are  dlllicult  to 
determine.  An  initial  estimate  Is  that  re- 
btrictln^  the  u.e  of  consultants  could  cave 
b:twe3n  $  00  milllsn  and  $1  billion  per  year 
in  the  Department  of  Energy  alone,  with  po- 
tential government-wide  savings  of  $2  to  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  maybe  it  was 
yesterday,  anyvv-ay  it  was  during  this 
speech.  I  think  it  was  about  maybe  8  or 
9  o'clock  last  night  I  d'scus.sed  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  very  briefly  and  elimi- 
nation of  one  Space  Shuttle  orbiter.  But 
I  did  not  point  out: 

The  space  shuttle  projram  calls  for  four 
shuttles,  with  the  fourth  orblicr  to  be  com- 
pleted and  delivered  by  1984.  The  first  three 
orbiters  are  capab'e  of  rcMably  performing 
27  shuttle  flights  per  year.  The  fourth  orbiter, 
estimated  to  cost  $979  million,  would  pro- 
vide program  flexibility,  enabling  additional 
and/or  multiple  flights  for  either  civilian  or 
military  purposes. 

Eliminating  the  fourth  orbUer  would  save 
'"-s  f-pn  Its  estimated  cost  of  $979  million. 
About  $51  million  has  a'readv  been  author- 
ized for  fl«;cal  year  19B1.  Moreover,  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  fourth  orbiter  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  common  costs  of  manufacturing  all 
the  shuttles  and  from  subcontractor  over- 
head cos's.  Some  of  these  costs  would  be 
redistributed  over  the  remaining  three 
orbiters  If  the  fourth  was  eliminated.  When 
NASA  deleted  Its  planned  fifth  orbiter.  It 
estimated  the  savings  to  be  $.365  million,  or 
63  percent  of  the  estimated  total  costs  for 
that  shuttle.  A  realistic  total  savings  esti- 
mate for  deletion  of  the  fourth  orbiter  would 
be  63  percent  of  the  $079  mHllon,  or  $583 
ml"lon  over  »he  1982-1986  nerlod. 

There  might  be  some  offsetting  costs  In 
the  defense  budget  If  any  of  the  three  orbit- 
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era  was  rendered  Inoperable  and  the  planned 
flight  schedule  was  maintained.  In  this  event, 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  need  to 
purchase  expendable  launch  vehicles,  each 
costing  about  $100  million,  to  execute  Its 
critical  missions;  or  mlUtary  missions  might 
be  given  priority  over  civilian  flights  with 
the  remaining  orbiters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  something  that 
we  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  and  have  gotten 
into  it  in  considerable  detail.  Last  April, 
the  Shuttle  took  its  first  flight.  It  was  a 
great  thrill  for  people  in  this  country 
when  they  saw  the  Shuttle  take  off  into 
space,  circumnavigate  the  globe  many 
times,  and  come  back  and  come  back 
right  on  target. 

Obviously  the  skill  and  the  precision 
and  the  marvelous  technology  made  all 
of  us  proud  of  America  to  see  we  were 
way  ahead  of  other  coimtries  In  this 
regard  and  we  were  moving  into  space  in 
this  exciting  and  dramatic  way. 

I  find  many  Americans  are  space  buffs. 
No  one  else  that  I  know  of  criticizes  that 
program,  and  it  is  astonishing  because 
that  program  is  an  enormously  expensive 
program.  It  was  supposed  to  cost  $5  bil- 
lion. The  Space  Shuttle  program  already 
costs  $20  billion.  Part  of  that  is  inflation. 
but  much  of  it  is  because  the  program 
was  much  later  than  it  should  have  been, 
over  3  years  late. 

There  was  a  clear  overrun  of  29  per- 
cent. The  performance  itself  was  de- 
graded. This  was  a  program  that  was 
supposed  to  perform  missions  in  space. 
It  can  perform  only  1  out  of  12—1 
should  say  1  out  of  8  of  its  missions  in 
outer  space,  24  out  of  195  missions,  and 
it  is  a  program  that  is  going  to  be  in  its 
operations  far  more  expensive  than  peo- 
ple realize. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  going  to 
cost  $1  billion  a  year  for  operations  alone. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  an  exciting  pro- 
gram, as  I  say,  because  it  is  in  outer 
space,  but  it  is  a  program  that  has  been 
so  expensive,  has  taken  up  so  much  of 
the  money  of  the  space  program  that  it 
has  presented  some  very  excellent  scien- 
tific programs  from  going  ahead. 

The  solar  polar  mission,  for  example, 
was  scrubbed;  at  least  it  has  been  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  That  was  a  mission  that 
had  great  promise,  such  great  promise 
that  this  was  one  mission  where  we  had 
a  number  of  other  countries  contribute 
money  to  the  program. 

In  fact.  European  countries  contribu- 
ted over  $100  million.  They  are  very  un- 
happy that  we  scrubbed  that  mission. 
We  did  It  because  we  wanted  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Shuttle. 

The  Shuttle  is  also  a  system  that  is 
going  to  be  used,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
by  the  mihtary.  But  the  military  is  not 
being  required  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  it  Is 
fine  that  the  military  is  using  it.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate,  proper,  and 
praiseworthy  for  the  military  to  defend 
our  country  with  a  Shuttle.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  at  all. 

But  the  fact  is  they  should  justify  the 
Shuttle  in  their  budget. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Shuttle  was 
just  beginning.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  why  we  should  not  put  the  Shut- 
tle in  the  military  budget.  Since  they  are 
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going  to  be  the  priDuipai  user  of  it,  let 
them  pay  for  ic.  His  answer  was  very  re- 
vealing. He  said: 

Senator,  If  we  bad  to  put  the  shuttle  In  our 
budget,  we  wouldn't  take  it.  We  wouldn't  pay 
for  It.  It  has  too  low  a  priority.  We  don't 
need  It  that  badly. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  with  that 
vast  Pentagon  budget,  if  this  has  such  a 
low  priority  and  there  are  other  alter- 
natives, it  does  not  mean  that  that  would 
cancel  our  military  space  flight  at  all. 
It  would  mean  that  they  would  use  ex- 
pendable launchers  that  could  do  just 
about  everything  the  Shuttle  can  do. 
If  it  has  that  low  a  priority,  I  question 
whether  we  should  spend  these  biUions 
and  billions  of  dollars,  as  I  say,  $20  bil- 
lion, over  this  program  that  it  Is  going 
to  cost  before  we  are  through.  We  are 
already  approaching  about  $11.5  billion. 

The  first  three  orbiters  are  capable  of  reli- 
ably performing  27  shuttle  flights  per  year. 
The  fourth  orbiter.  estimated  to  cost  $979 
million,  would  provide  program  flexibility, 
enabling  additional  and/or  multiple  flights 
for  either  civilian  or  military  purposes. 

Eliminating  the  fourth  orbiter  would  save 
less  than  Its  estimated  cost  of  $979  million. 
About  $51  million  has  already  been  author- 
ized for  flscal  year  1981.  Moreover,  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  fourth  orbiter  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  common  costs  of  manufacturing  all 
the  shuttles  and  from  subcontractor  overhead 
costs.  Some  of  these  costs  would  be  redistrib- 
uted over  the  remaining  three  orbiters  If  the 
fourth  was  eliminated.  When  NASA  deleted 
Its  planned  fifth  orbiter,  it  estimated  the 
savings  to  be  $365  million,  or  63  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  costs  for  that  shuttle. 
A  realistic  total  savings  estimate  for  deletion 
of  the  fourth  orbiter  would  be  63  percent  of 
the  $979  nUlUon,  or  $583  million  over  the 
1982-1986  period. 

There  might  be  some  offsetting  costs  In  the 
defense  budget  if  any  of  the  three  orbiters 
was  rendered  Inoperable  and  the  planned 
flight  schedule  was  maintained.  In  this  event, 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  need  to 
purchase  expendable  launch  vehicles,  each 
costing  about  $100  million,  to  execute  its 
critical  missions:  or  military  missions  might 
be  given  priority  over  civilian  flights  with  the 
remaining  orbiters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, it  is  said,  seriously  considered 
deleting  revenue  sharing  as  an  expendi- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government.  That  is 
$4.9  billion. 

Revenue  sharing  has  a  lot  of  appeal, 
especially  to  a  mayor  or  a  city  council- 
man or  a  county  official.  If  you  want  to 
make  an  enemy  of  a  county  official,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  say  that  you  oppose 
revenue  sharing:  if  you  want  to  make  a 
friend,  all  you  have  to  do  is  say  you  are 
going  to  do  your  best  to  get  it  for  them. 

Let  us  face  it,  we  do  not  have  any  rev- 
enue to  share.  That  is  $4.9  billion  we  do 
not  have. 

We  poured  billions  of  dollars  into  this 
program  over  the  years  on  the  theory — 
and  I  remember  very  well  when  Walter 
Heller  proposed  it  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  many  years  ago,  that  we 
should  have  revenue  shar'ng  because  he 
gave  the  fascinating  justification  that  if 
we  did  not  have  revenue  sharing,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  surpluses,  the  surpluses 
would  be  so  great  that  they  would  act  as 
a  drag  on  the  economy;  we  better  get  rid 
of  that  money  in  a  hurry;  and  the  best 


way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  just  to  give  it  to  the 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  at  one  time 
in  the  early  ISOO's,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  nave  a  genuine  surplus  and  it 
did  distrioute  it  to  the  States,  but  now 
we  have  nothing  but  deficits.  And  for  us 
to  hand  over  to  the  States,  most  of  whom 
have  cut  their  taxes  and  have  a  sub- 
stantial surplus,  virtually  all  of  whom 
have  a  budget  in  balance,  to  have  this 
Government  that  has  a  budget  out  of 
balance  hand  over  money  without  ac- 
countability— and  the  League  of  Wmnen 
Voters  has  made  a  study,  a  2-year  study, 
that  showed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
State  legislators  and  newspapermen 
who  cover  the  State  legislature  and  Gov- 
ernors do  not  know  where  the  revenue- 
sliaring  money  goes. 

It  is  putting  money  on  the  stump  and 
run  money.  In  Wisconsin  we  had  the  ex- 
planation that  the  revenue-sharing 
money  goes  for  educatiwi.  But  when  I 
talked  to  the  education  people  about  it. 
they  said,  "Don't  let  the  Governor  get 
that  one  past  you."  They  said.  "The 
State  does  provide  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  for  education,  as  all  States  do, 
but  they  just  make  it  convenient  to  justi- 
fy revenue-sharing."  They  say,  "We  get 
that  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Well,  they  gave  that  money  long  before 
the  Federal  Government  ever  came  up 
with  the  revenue  sharing.  It  is  written  in 
the  law.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
people  of  our  States  would  support  the 
State  assistance  for  education  whether 
we  had  revenue  sharing  or  not.  It  is  just 
a  way  of  making  the  revenue  sharing 
program  defensible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  describe  what 
revenue  sharing  provides  and  the  origins 
of  it. 

Despite  the  many  difficulties  encountered 
m  trying  to  solve  wltL  pinpointed,  earmarked 
grants  the  highly  diverse  and  complex  prob- 
lems of  a  far-flung,  pluralistic  society,  Wash- 
ington was  not  quick  to  accept  the  Idea  of 
unrestricted  allocations  of  money  to  state 
and  local  governments.  This  approach  began 
to  gain  momentum  during  the  1960s,  when 
It  anpeared  to  offer  a  means  of  treatln<?  two 
particular  economic  ailments,  fiscal  drag — 

Which  is  what  I  just  discussed:  that  is. 
we  are  running  surpluses.  It  is  really  ri- 
diculous. We  have  had  one  small  surplus 
in  the  last  20  years. 

fiscal  drag  and  flscal  mismatch.  Strange  as 
It  seems  today,  the  Federal  Government  then 
faced  the  problem  of  an  overflowing  Treas- 
ury, brought  on  by  rapid  economic  growth 
and  a  growth-sensitive  tax  system. 

Well,  it  was  not  really  an  overflowing 
Treasury.  We  have  not  had  an  overflow- 
ing Treasury  for  a  long  time.  We  still  had 
a  colossal  debt  we  could  have  retired  and 
we  had  far  more  deficits,  even  in  the 
earlv  1960's,  than  we  had  surpluses.  Of 
course,  as  I  say,  since  that  time  we  have 
had  an  almost  unbroken  record.  "ITiis 
produced  times,  in  peaceful  times,  as  well 
as  in  other  times,  a  huge  deficit. 

This  situation  worried  macroeconomlsts, 
who  were  concerned  about  the  relatively  high 
unemployment  rate  and  feared  that  a  fed- 
eral revenue  surpli's  would  erert  a  drag  on 
the  economy  by  depressing  aggregate  de- 
mand and  so  prevent  an  early  return  to  full 
employment. 
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Thtsib  fellows  had  been  so  unac- 
quainted with  the  surplus,  it  W8is  such  a 
rare  and  frightening  period,  they  decided 
If  it  ever  came  up,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
worst  tragedies  that  could  befall  the 
Federal  Government.  Imagine— having  a 
surplus.  We  had  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

They  were  also  bothered  by  the  fact  that 
State  and  local  governments  were  facing  tb« 
opposite  problem,  with  their  spending  re- 
quirements far  outpacing  their  revenues. 
Where  the  needs  were,  the  money  was  short, 
and  vice  versa. 

Well,  their  spending  requirements 
were  outpacing  their  revenues,  but  even 
then  the  State  and  city  governments 
balanced  their  budget.  They  always  like 
to  have  more  money.  Who  would  not? 
But  they  did  not  have  anything  like  the 
deficits  we  have  in  our  Government  or 
the  debt  we  have  in  any  relationship  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  or  any  other  way. 

To  economists  a  broad,  no-strlngs  dis- 
tribution of  federal  monies  seemed  an  Ideal 
way  to  counter  both  the  fiscal  drag  and  the 
fiscal  mismatch.  But  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration opted  for  a  variety  of  Great  Society 
programs  with  strong  categorical  features. 
While  these  did  help  to  eliminate  much  of 
the  fiscal  drag  and  mismatch,  they  carried 
the  project-categorical  grant  concept  to 
such  an  extreme  that  the  stage  was  prepared 
for  a  new  approach.  The  rapid  proliferation 
of  categorical  grants  was  viewed  by  some 
critics  as  a  worrisome  extension  of  federal 
power  and  Influence  over  the  economy  and 
as  an  excessive  vesting  of  authority  In  the 
hands  of  professional  program  specialists. 
Such  concerns  did  much  to  revive  the  Idea 
of  general  revenue  sharing,  which  was 
finally  enacted  in  1972. 

One  strlliing  feature  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act,  which  authorized 
revenue  sharing,  was  its  omission  of  any  ex- 
plicit statement  of  purpose. 

Give  them  the  money,  spend  it  any 
way  you  wish,  no  real  accountability,  no 
taxpayer  challenge.  Here  was  money 
that  you  could  take  and  if  you  wanted 
a  golf  course  by  the  mayor's  house,  who 
is  to  deny  it?  Citizens  come  and  say: 
"Mayor  why  are  you  building  a  golf 
course?" 

"Well,  this  is  not  your  money.  This 
is  revenue-sharing  money." 

"Why  are  you  getting  another  new 
fire  truck  or.  for  that  matter,  a  limou- 
sine?" 

"Well,  this  isn't  tax  money;  at  least 
it  is  not  local  tax  money.  The  Federal 
Government  gives  us  this  money.  We 
have  to  spend  it  on  something,  so  we 
spend  it  on  this." 

That  vital  discipline  is  a  d-scioline  that 
is  lacking,  of  course,  in  most  public 
spending,  because  we  do  not  have  a 
profit  and  loss  system  and  we  do  not 
have  an  accountability  to  stockholders 
The  substitute  for  that  is  tough  taxpayer 
pressure.  And  the  way  we  helped  the 
States  escape  from  that  is  by  giving 
them  a  substantial  source  of  revenue 
they  did  not  have  to  justify. 

Presumably  there  were  so  many  different 
goals  in  the  minds  of  its  diverse  supporters 
that  no  simple  listing  would  sufflce.  To  some 
h,.^^«*'',°^°'^"""5'  *°  "ehten  the  growing 
t,^l  .25  t* *  ""'*  '°*=''  ***'^«  ^y  substi- 
tuting federal  taxes-and  In  the  process  to 

IX^  the  Progresslvity  of  the  total  tax 
system.  To  others  revenue  sharlne  meant 
more  money  for  new  programs  or  for  .^pital 


•pending.  A  complication  arose  over  the  lack 
of  clarity  as  to  whether  the  shared  revenue 
was  to  be  an  Infusion  of  additional  federal 
money  or  was  to  replace  existing  federal  aid 
funds.  This  doubt  caused  considerable  con- 
sternation among  state  and  local  officials, 
particularly  when  President  Nixon,  at  a  time 
of  budgetary  stress  In  1973,  used  his  powers 
of  ln:4>oundment  to  stem  the  flow  of  categor- 
ical grant  fimda. 

This  cutback,  as  It  turned  out,  did  not 
make  any  long-term  dent  in  the  general 
outward  expansion  of  the  flow  of  federal 
money  to  state  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stun  up  the  criti- 
cism of  revenue  sharing,  a  $4.9  billion 
program  we  have,  of  revenue  we  do  not 
have  to  share.  We  have  a  deficit,  and  we 
do  not  have  the  revenue. 

So  long  as  the  Federal  budget  is  un- 
balanced, revenue  sharing  is  resdly 
"deficit  sharing" — an  expense  which 
adds  to  the  national  debt  and  inflation. 

Thirty  State  legislatures  have  adopted 
strongly  worded  resolutions  calling  on 
Congress  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
Assuming  they  are  sincere.  State  ofiQcials 
must  share  in  required  sacrifice. 

Critics  of  State  revenue  sharing  have 
ready  answers  for  the  two  major  defenses 
offered  of  the  program :  That  it  strength- 
ens federalism  by  offering  unrestricted 
fimds  to  State  and  local  government 
from  the  productive  Federal  tax  system; 
and  that  in  specific  cases  its  elimination 
would  work  a  real  hardship. 

With  regard  to  tax  sharing,  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  says,  "When  we  separate 
tax  collecting  from  the  spending  respon- 
sibilities and  authorities,  we  have  not 
strengthened  federalism.  We  have  weak- 
ened it  by  making  Governors  and  local 
governments  more  dependent  on  central 
government." 

Mr.  President,  I  underline  what  Chair- 
man Hatfield  has  said.  He  is  absolutely 
correct.  What  we  should  do  is  make  all 
spending  as  accountable  as  possible,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  do  not  do  with 
revenue  sharing.  The  particular  level  of 
government  that  snends  the  money 
should  raise  that  money.  If  they  do  not 
raise  that  money,  they  are  not  going  to 
bo  nearly  as  responsible. 

As  Senator  Hatfield  properly  po'nts 
out,  when  we  pay  money  to  the  mtiyors 
and  to  the  county  officials  you  make 
them  not  less  dependent  but  more 
dependent. 

If  you  give  money  to  your  grown,  ma- 
ture, 25-year-old  son  or  daughter,  you 
make  them  not  less  dependent  on  you  but 
more  dependent,  no  matter  how  you  ra- 
tionalize it.  We  all  love  our  children, 
and  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  give  them  gifts, 
but  we  should  not  kid  ourselves  or  kid 
them — if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
support  them,  it  is  not  going  to  make 
them  less  dependent. 

Similarly,  if  ws  are  going  to  hand  out 
funds  to  the  cities,  it  is  a  way  of  making 
them  more  dependent  on  the  total  gov- 
ernment, not  less. 

Joseph  Kraft  calls  the  new  federalism 
"a  monster  raging  out  of  control"  which 
"not  only  fails  to  check  the  growth  of 
government,  but  eggs  it  on."  Kraft  says, 
"Experience  demonstrates  that  revenue 
sharing  has  been  the  occasion  for  an  alli- 
ance between  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  the  bureaucracies  of  most  States, 
counties  and  cities.  Par  from  cutting 


outlays,  they  work  hand-ln-hand  to 
maintain  programs  In  ways  that  keep 
budgets  rising." 

As  for  the  argument  that  needy  com- 
munities would  be  hurt  by  a  terminati(Hi 
of  the  program,  Kraft  charges  "that  the 
bargauiing  process  by  which  Washington 
doles  out  funds  to  States  and  cities  is 
distinctly  irrational.  It  does  not  favor  the 
most  needy — indeed,  there  is  no  defini- 
tion of  need." 

So  this  revenue  sharing  goes  to  some 
communities  that  actually  have  said  they 
do  not  want  it  and  do  not  need  it  and 
have  issued  releases  saying  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  that  they  are 
going  to  distribute  it  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  and  in  some  cases — not  very 
often — even  give  it  back. 

Mr.  President,  President  Carter,  of 
course,  was  defeated  for  reelection  in 
1980.  Many  people  feel  that  he  will  be 
treated  much  more  kindly  by  history.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  integrity,  stnmg  re- 
ligious beliefs,  a  very  intelligent  man,  an 
extremely  hard-working  man,  a  man 
who  had  a  number  of  appointments  that 
were  excellent — not  all,  because  I  voted 
against  a  number  of  his  appointments. 

One  of  his  best  appointments  was 
Charles  Schultze,  who  later  became  head 
of  the  Budget  Bureau.  I  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  Charles  Schultze  when  I 
was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Charles  Schultze  was  responsible  for' 
the  economic  report  of  the  President  In 
January  of  1981.  Many  people  in  Wash- 
ington know  Dr.  Schultze  and  know 
what  a  brilliant  economist  he  is  and  how 
marvelously  clear  he  can  make  this 
sometimes  complicated  and  confusing 
economic  system  we  have. 

Mr.  Schultze,  in  his  economic  re- 
port— I  should  say.  of  course,  this  is 
speaking  for  the  council,  including 
Chairman  Schultze,  George  Eads,  and 
Stephen  Goldfeld — said  this,  on  January 
16  of  this  year.  This  was  his  final  report, 
a  sort  of  farew3ll  address,  and  he  had 
this  to  say  about  infiation. 

The  Nation  has  for  some  time  now  experi- 
enced inflation  that  would  have  been  un- 
imaginable in  earlier  days.  Although  people's 
lives  and  the  course  of  business  may  not,  at 
first  glance,  appear  radically  different  from 
what  they  were  In  1960  before  the  recent  in- 
flation began,  inflation  has  taken  a  very  real 
toll.  The  uncertainty  It  has  brought  with  It 
cannot  be  measured,  but  the  consequent 
anxiety  has  torn  at  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
People  fei'l  less  able  to  mark  their  progress 
and  fear  that  the  next  round  of  inflation 
will  leave  them  pcorer.  In  a  number  of 
ways — such  as  introducing  cost-of-living 
adjustments  into  wage  contracts  and  index- 
ing the  benefits  of  social  welfare  programs — 
Institutions  have  evolved  to  compensate  for 
some  of  the  uncertainty.  But  these  Institu- 
tions may  sometimes  only  hMghien  the 
arbitrary  redlstrlbntlon  of  Income  brought 
on  by  inflation — redistribution  that  society 
often  finds  undesirable  and  \infalr. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  one  of  the  most  recent  analyses  of 
the  redistribution  of  Income  in  our  so- 
ciety indicates  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer.  That  is 
rartlv  because  of  an  analysis  of  the  tax 
cuts.  It  is  something  we  should  be  very 
sensitive  about,  because  the  best  mark, 
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in  my  Judgment,  of  a  tax  system  is  its 
equity  and  its  justice  and  its  fa  mess 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 
Mr.  Schultze  goes  on  to  say: 
In  addition  to  these  painful  effects,  more- 
over. Inflation  reduces  the  Nation's  prospects 
for  growth.  The  reduction  may  not  appear 
dramatic,  but  It  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  and  discourages  capi- 
tal Investment,  innovation,  and  risk-taking. 
Rising  priCL-s,  it  should  be  rememt>ered, 
are  not  In  the  aggregate  synonymous  with  a 
reduction  in  real  income.  When  prices  rise, 
someone  receives  the  additional  revenues. 
And  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  rising  prices 
have  gone  together  with  rising  money  in- 
comes. But  a  wage  or  salary  increase  comes 
infrequently  and  in  a  large  lump,  while 
prices  tend  to  increase  all  the  time.  Further- 
more, a  pay  increase  may  be  viewed  as  un- 
certain and  as  a  reward  for  effort,  but  price 
Increases  seem  entirely  beyond  a  consumer's 
control.  As  a  result,  a  recent  wage  Increase 
may  be  forgotten  when  the  grocery  bill  rises. 
Thus  rising  prices  are  often  treated  as  some- 
thlni;  that  directly  lower  real  incomes,  even 
when  in  fact  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  they 
do  not.  Of  course,  the  resulting  anxiety  is 
not  leas  real. 

I  interlect  at  this  point  that,  as  I 
po'nted  out  earlier,  the  most  recent  stud- 
ies show  that  real  income,  and  allowing 
for  infiation  and  taxes,  is  less  now  than 
It  was  15  years  ago  in  this  country.  As  I 
pointed  out,  inflation  has  gone  on,  really, 
since  1939.  So  real  income  is  less. 

This  perception  is  not  an  illusion.  It  Is 
a  fact.  The  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  as  well  off  today  as 
they  were  16  years  ago. 

I  recall  that  in  the  last  election.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  used  to  say,  "I  ask  you  one 
question:  Are  you  better  off  than  you 
were  4  years  ago?"  People  would  all 
chorus.  "No." 

Well,  they  could  say.  "Are  you  better 
off  than  you  were  before  the  Ford  admin- 
istration, the  Nixon  administration,  or 
the  Johnson  administration?"  We  have 
had  a  steady  erosion  of  income,  thanks 
to  inflation  and  the  fact  that  taxes  have 
remained  high. 

Whether  or  not  the  recent  tax  cut  is 
going  to  take  care  of  that,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  what  it  does  to  inflation  at  the 
same  time. 

But  when  the  country  pays  sharply  higher 
prices  to  foreign  oil  producers,  that  does 
indeed  lower  its  real  Income.  We  are  poorer 
because  we  receive  less  oil  than  we  did  pre- 
viously for  the  same  amount  of  money.  That 
would  be  true  whether  or  not  general  infla- 
tion followed  increases  in  the  price  of  oil. 
The  Induced  inflation.  In  the  form  of  gen- 
erally higher  wages,  salaries,  and  prices,  la 
not  the  cause  of  the  real  income  decline — 
the  Nation's  higher  oil  bill  is. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  when  g;rowth 
in  productivity  slows. 

I  have  on  the  door  to  my  ofBce  a  chart 
which  shows  that  our  productivity  has 
declined  steadily,  almost  year  by  year, 
for  the  last  10  years,  and  is  now  lower 
than  that  of  any  developed  country  in 
the  world,  lower  than  Italy,  lower  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  course  lower 
than  Japan  and  Germany,  lower  than 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  or  Norway.  Our 
productivity  has  suffered  and  suffered  in 
part  because  our  inflation  has  become 
worse.  It  has  suffered  in  part  also  because 
our  savings  are  less.  It  has  suffered  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  provide  the  kind 


of  Incentive  for  saving  and  investment 
that  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  produce  more  efficiently. 

Slower  productivity  growth  leads  to  a 
slower  rise  in  real  Incomes.  A  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity growth  nuky  be  accompanied  by  an 
unchanged  pace  of  wage  and  salary  Increases. 
In  which  case  Inflation  wUl  rise.  But  a 
slackening  of  productivity  growth  may  also 
result  In  lower  wage  increases  and  an  un- 
changed Infiation  rate.  In  either  case  the 
same  slowdown  In  the  growth  of  real  income 
would  have  occurred.  It  was  not  caused  by 
inflation. 

Although  some  of  the  simpler  notions  that 
associate  Infiation  with  real  income  loss  are 
wrong,  high  and  rising  rates  of  Infiation  do 
Indeed  weaken  the  Nation's  macroeconomlc 
performance.  Inflation  can  contribute  to 
slower  growth  in  productivity  by  discourag- 
ing Investment  lu  two  ways.  First,  some  evi- 
dence suggests  that  when  Inflation  increases, 
not  only  do  people's  expectations  of  future 
Infiation  rise,  but  their  expectations  tend  to 
become  much  more  uncertain.  In  this 
clin[iate,  expectations  depend  less  on  fact 
and  more  on  opinion,  rumor,  and  sub- 
jective perceptions.  Innovative  invest- 
ments and  other  higher-risk  economic  activi- 
ties, the  seedbeds  of  future  productivity 
growth,  seem  even  riskier  and  are  less  likely 
to  be  undertaken.  Meanwhile,  businesses  and 
households  devote  increasing  effort  to  shield- 
ing themselves  from  the  effects  of  Inflation, 
often  by  speculating  in  nonproductive  assets. 
Second,  as  discussed  later  in  this  chapter,  the 
Interaction  between  Inflation  and  the  tax  sys- 
tem can  Indirectly  discourage  business  In- 
vestment and  also  affect  the  types  of  assets 
chosen,  thereby  distorting  investment  deci- 
sions and  restilting  in  a  less  productive  cap- 
ital stock. 

In  a  market  economy  the  structure  of  rela- 
tive prices  and  costs,  and  the  yardstick  of 
business  profits,  provide  signals  to  businesses 
about  what  to  produce,  what  Inputs  to  buy, 
and  when  to  buy  them.  The  system  responds 
to  changes  in  those  signals — changes  In  the 
price  of  alumlnvim  relative  to  copper,  of  glass 
relative  to  tin,  and  in  wages  relative  to  prices. 
But  In  a  period  of  high  inflation,  with  a  con- 
sequent increase  in  uncertainty,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  distinguish  signals  from 
random  events.  It  Is  hard  to  know  to  what 
extent  particular  wage  and  price  Increases 
simply  represent  general  inflation  or  are  con- 
veying a  "real"  message.  As  a  consequence,  it 
is  easier  to  make  wrong  decisions.  Inefficien- 
cies grow,  and  productivity  falls. 

So  Mr.  Schultze  contends  that  while 
inflation  may  not  be  a  restraining  factor 
in  real  income  directly,  that  inflation 
does  reduce  our  productivity,  disrupt  our 
expectations  and  make  our  economy  far 
less  efficient.  Certainly,  the  record  that  I 
have  pointed  out,  the  drop  in  productiv- 
ity in  our  economy,  would  support  that 
and  underline  it. 

The  uncertainty  created  by  inflation  also 
obstructs  the  conduct  of  economic  policy.  To 
the  extent  that  high  and  rising  inflation  un- 
hinges expectations  from  reality,  the  connec- 
tion between  economic  policies  and  their  re- 
sults is  attenuated,  and  the  difficulties  of 
policymaking  are  Increased.  Infiation  Itself  is 
then  more  difficult  to  control.  There  is  a 
temptation  for  macroeconomlc  policy  to 
make  annctmcements  and  take  measures  to 
Impress  the  markets,  but  the  Intangible  gains 
so  purchased  tend  to  evaporate  rapidly. 

Uncertainty  Is  in  large  part  to  blame  for 
the  damage  done  by  inflation.  In  addition  to 
causing  serious  worry  among  individuals 
planning  their  economic  futures,  uncertainty 
Interferes  with  the  efficient  operation  of 
markets  and  thereby  lowers  the  productive 
potential  of  the  economy.  Although  measures 
to  cure  inflation  may  themselves  be  pain- 


ful, over  the  longer  term  a  reduction  In  infla- 
tion wiU  yield  rewards  in  terms  of  increased 
productivity  growth  and  real  Income. 

Mr.  President,  that  uncertainty  plays 
on  itself.  As  I  tried  to  point  out,  the  key, 
the  real  key,  to  overcoming  inflation  is  to 
develop  a  credible  policy.  The  important 
thjig  is  that  that  policy  be  imderstood 
and  believed. 

We  saw,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Austria  their  terrific  runaway 
inflations  were  stopped  and  stopped  cold 
when  the  Government  adopted  a  con- 
crete, specific  poUcy,  a  balance-the- 
budget  policy,  a  policy  of  ending  Federal 
borrowing,  a  policy  of  ending  deficits, 
and  the  people  believed  that  that  would 
work  and.  as  a  result,  it  did.  In  each  of 
those  countries  the  most  horrendous  in- 
flation that  mankind  has  ever  suffered — 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  description  of  what 
happened  in  Germany  after  World  War 
I — was  brought  to  a  complete  halt, 
turned  around,  prices  dropped,  employ- 
ment increased,  and  the  eccHiomy  sharply 
recovered. 

Now  let  me  just  add  one  more  note. 

The  Federal  budget  tmlance  at  any  given 
time  Is  an  important  factor  In  determining 
the  level  of  current  aggregate  demand  In  the 
etonomy.  If  the  Federal  budget  Is  in  deficit, 
total  spending — private  and  public — will  be 
higher  than  it  would  be  If  taxes  bad  been 
raised  or  spending  bad  been  cut  to  produce 
a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Any  tax  or  spend- 
ing measure  that  turned  a  budget  deficit  Into 
a  balanced  budget  would  tend  to  reduce  de- 
mand relative  to  supply  and  put  downward 
pressure  on  the  inflation  rate.  Furthermore, 
since  businesses  make  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions at  least  partly  in  the  light  of  what 
they  expect  nuarket  conditions  to  be.  an- 
noimcements  of  future  budget  poUcles  have 
a  strong  effect  on  current  economic  condi- 
tions and  on  the  rate  of  inflation.  "Hius  budg- 
et deficits  can  contribute  to  inflation  both 
by  being  a  part  of  current  aggregate  demand 
and  by  contributing  to  expectations  about 
future  aggregate  demand. 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
Mav  of  this  year  I  issued  a  statement  in 
which  I  reluctantly  concluded  that  pas- 
sage of  the  first  budget  resolut'on  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion has  abandoned  any  effort  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  I  predicted  flatly  that 
there  would  be  no  balanced  budget  dur- 
ing President  Reagan's  4  years  in  office. 

I  said  the  facts  are  very  sad.  This  year, 
fiscal  year  1981,  we  face  a  $60  to  $70  bil- 
lion deficit.  Next  year.  Congress  says  we 
will  have  a  $3.7  billion  dePclt,  but  every- 
one knows  it  will  be  pure  luck  if  it  stays 
below  $50  billion.  The  official  estimate  for 
1983  is  a  $19  billion  deficit,  also  more  fic- 
tion than  fact. 

Pinsdly,  the  estimators  say  the  budget 
will  be  balanced  in  fiscal  year  1984  when 
a  $1  billion  surplus  is  estimated.  To  get 
to  that  rosy  assimiption,  certain  legerde- 
main, sleight-of-hand  and  tricky  decep- 
tions were  used.  The  Budget  Committee 
assumed  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  fiscal  year  1982  would  rise  by  only  5.5 
percent.  They  assumed  the  3  mont^ 
Treasury  bill  interest  rate  of  8.2  percent. 

What  is  that,  about  half  of  what  it  is 
now?  It  is  a  dramatic  drop.  They  as- 
sumed a  4.5-percent  real  growth  rate. 
What  a  marvelous  scenario  that  would 
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be.  Here  you  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  economy  is  growing  50  percent  above 
its  normal  rate  of  growth,  which  is  3 
percent;  inflation  is  dropping,  dropping 
to  only  5.5  percent.  Brother,  what  an  im- 
provement that  is,  from  more  than  10 
percent  this  past  year.  They  assumed  a 
3-month  Treasury  bill  rate  half  of  what 
it  is. 

I  said  at  that  time  there  is  about  as 
much  chance  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  win- 
ning the  World  Series  foy  the  next  3 
years  as  for  these  projections  of  eco- 
nomic events  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
almost  2'/2  years  from  now  to  come 
about. 

That  was  written  in  May  of  this  year 
when  the  Cubs  were  so  far  back  it  was 
pathetic.  They  lost,  I  think,  their  first 
nine  games  and  they  were  really  out 
of  it. 

I  had  no  idea,  of  course,  at  that  time 
that  there  would  be  a  strike  and  that 
the  Cubs  might  conceivably  pull  it  out 
in  the  second  half.  They  probably  will 
not,  but  they  at  least  have  a  mathe- 
matical chance. 

That  mathematical  chance,  I  might 
say,  remote  as  it  might  seem,  is  far  bet- 
ter tlian  the  chances  that  we  will  balance 
the  budget  in  1984,  and  everybody  knows 
it. 

While  Congress  and  the  President  are 
apparently  willing  to  Uve  with  these 
fantasies,  the  financial  markets,  as  I  said 
in  May,  are  not.  The  increase  in  the 
prime  rate,  the  continued  rise  in  general 
interest  rates,  the  disaster  in  the  housing 
market  are  the  hardheaded  reactions  to 
facts. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  fiction  is  the 
$47.65  billion  deficit  projected  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  While  the  outyear  esti- 
mates are  not  binding  on  the  Congress, 
fiscal  year  1982  figures  are.  Even  before 
President  Reagan  sent  his  amended 
budget  to  Congress,  the  fiscal  year  1982 
estimated  deficit  was  in  the  $40  billion 
to  $50  billion  range. 

Through  a  miracle  of  determination 
and  hard  work,  Congress  cut  $35  billion 
to  $40  billion  from  the  spending  esti- 
mates. That  could  mean  a  $5  billion  to 
$10  bt'lion  deficit. 

That  could  mean  a  $5  to  $10  billion 
deficit. 

But  the  administration  is  pushing  for 
a  $51  billion  tax  cut,  which  we  later  on, 
of  course,  supported.  It  has  added  $7  bil- 
lion in  defense  ou^^^lay.  The  simo'e  arith- 
metic works  out  to  a  $63  to  $68  billion 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982,  instead  of  the 
$37  bUlion  deficit  that  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  administration  decided  to  as- 
sume. So  we  are  told  the  stimulus  and 
the  tax  cut  wi'l  bring  in  the  $25  to  $30 
billion  difference. 

A  lot  of  people  have  said.  "Just  wait, 
we  have  not  put  this  remarkable  pro- 
gram into  effect.  Wait  until  it  has  gone 
into  effect."  Part  of  it  has  gone  into 
effect.  Part  of  the  business  tax  cuts  were 
retroactive  to  June.  And  the  personal  tax 
cut  i<5  only  5  percent.  That  takes  effect 
on  Thursday  of  this  week.  October  1. 

Thpn.  the  next  tax  cut  will  be  in  July 
of  1982.  Thit  will  be  a  more  substantial 
tax  cut.  But  the  notion  that  that  would 
stimulate  the  k'nd  of  activity,  provide 
the  kind  of  jobs,  increase  growth  in  the 
economy,  to  the  extent  that  they  esti- 
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mate  does  seem  way,  way  out  of  this 
world. 

These  estimates  were  done  with  mir- 
rors. They  have  no  more  standing  than 
if  they  were  the  result  of  reading  chicken 
entrails,  or  gazing  into  a  crystal  ball. 
We  seem  to  have  abandoned  all  efforts 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  The  single 
most  important  act  the  country  should 
take  if  we  are  to  get  Inflation  imder 
control. 

That  is  why  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering here  is  so  vital,  because  we  know 
what  that  amendment  would  do;  it  would 
be  to  reduce  the  $1  trillion,  79  billion 
limit  on  the  national  debt  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  asking  us  to  endorse.  Instead  of 
that,  it  will  provide  a  $995  billion  limit, 
which  would  mean  in  effect  we  would  be 
on  a  cash  basis  as  of  Thursday.  We  would 
have  to  act  and  act  in  a  tough,  painful 
way.  We  would  have  to  step  up  to  the 
plate  and  cut  a  number  of  spending 
programs. 

I  have  indicated  a  whole  list  of  pro- 
grams that  could  more  than  meet  the 
test  here  and  would  not  require  a  tax 
increase  of  threefold  what  I  have  sug- 
gested here.  But  if  Senators  do  not  wish 
to  do  that,  we  could,  of  course,  increase 
taxes.  Grim  as  that  prospect  is  and  for- 
bidding as  it  is,  there  is  just  no  question 
that  that  kind  of  policy  this  year  is  the 
polxy  to  follow. 

This  is  not  a  recession  we  are  in.  This 
is  an  inflation  we  are  in;  as  I  am  going 
to  point  out  shortly,  a  very,  very  serious 
inflation. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  that  inflation 
under  control  is  to  take  the  kind  of  dra- 
mat  c  action  that  people  will  understand, 
that  people  will  appreciate,  they  will  be- 
Ueve.  That  action,  of  course,  as  I  say,  is 
balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  sheer,  cold  arithme- 
tic facts  on  revenue  expenditures  and 
outstanding  debt  tell  a  very  painful  story. 
In  1913  our  revenue  was  a  billion  dollars. 
By  1927,  that  had  increased  by  a  remark- 
able 4 '/2-fold  to  $4.5  billion. 

By  1940,  in  spite  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  increased  to  $7  billion.  By  1950, 
it  had  vaulted  to  $43  billion;  by  1960 
to  $100  billion;  by  1970  to  $205  billion; 
by  1979.  to  $500  billion.  Today,  it  is  about 
$650  billion,  or  close  to  it. 

Expenditures— I  might  say  before  I  go 
into  expenditures,  that  with  revenue  rac- 
ing ahead  at  th-'t  remsrVohie  s^eeH,  a 
moderate  policy  of  expenditures,  even  a 
policy  of  very  oig  increases,  would  have 
given  us  the  kind  of  balonced  budget 
which,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  today  and 
yesterday,  would  have  given  us  price  sta- 
bility. It  would  have  kept  interest  rates 
down,  would  have  given  us  a  healthier 
economy,  would  have  permitted  us  in 
times  of  recession  to  run  a  deficit  for  a 
year  or  two  or  three,  whatever  is  neces- 
sary. In  times  of  military  emergency,  it 
would  have  permitted  us  to  run  a  very 
big  deficit  if  that  were  necessary.  But  we 
s  mply,  during  periods  since,  say,  1974, 
after  the  Vietnam  war,  should  have  bal- 
anced the  budget— certainly  in  1976, 
1977, 1978. 1979,  1980,  and  1981.  Any  kind 
of  retrospect  would  suggest  that  that 
would  have  been  a  wise  policy. 


As  I  point  out.  we  could  have  done 
that  consistent  with  a  very  rapidly  grow- 
ing Government — if  we  had  been  just 
a  little  more  careful.  If  we  had  held 
down  spending  enough  so  that  we  would 
not  move  ahead  of  these  rapidly  expand- 
ing, really  exploding,  revenues. 

Expenditures  increased  from  $1  bil- 
lion in  1913  to  $3.5  billion.  That  was  a 
three  and  a  half  fold  increase.  Then  It 
Increased  to  $7  billion  in  1940. 

Those  expenditures,  I  think,  were  just- 
ified because  we  were  fighting  a  very  deep 
depression  and  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  periods  of  depression,  we  are 
surely  entitled  and  should  have  a  def- 
icit. A  deficit  then  tends  to  overcome 
the  slack  in  the  economy.  It  puts  people 
to  work.  It  is  the  proper  medicine. 

Throughout  the  thirties,  the  deficit 
was  the  right  economic  medicine.  It 
made  sense.  That  was  a  period  of  de- 
fiation.  It  was  a  period  of  enormous 
unemployment. 

This  is  a  period  of  inflation,  exactly 
the  opposite.  This  is  a  period  of  rela- 
tively low  unemployment. 

As  Paul  Douglas  says  in  the  book  I 
quoted  from  earlier  in  my  speech,  last 
night,  whenever  we  have  unemployment 
between  6  and  8  percent,  we  should  have 
a  balanced  budget.  He  says  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  remarkable  period  of  experi- 
ence, the  top  economist  who  has  ever 
served  in  this  body. 

He  says  to  use  deficit  financing  or  to 
drive  unemployment  below  6  percent  is 
therefore  very  dangerous  and  win  tend 
to  do  far  more  harm  to  inflation  than 
the  good  it  will  do  by  absorbing  some 
of  those  who  are  unemployed  from  sea- 
sonal and  transitional  causes. 

He  says  furthermore,  we  should  bal- 
ance the  budget  when  it  is  below  8 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  just  bal- 
ancing the  budget;  we  are  numing  big. 
and  I  mean  big  by  any  historical  basis, 
deficits. 

What  do  we  do?  We  increased  expend- 
itures by  tenfold  by  1940.  As  I  say.  I 
would  not  fault  that,  because  we  needed 
to  do  that. 

On  top  of  that,  by  1950.  we  had  In- 
creased it  by  another  fourfold;  in  other 
words.  44  times  between  1913  and  1950. 

We  doubled  expenditures  again  by 
1960.  increased  them  by  double  again  in 
1970  and  2>/2-foId  by  1979.  and  now 
about  threefold.  That  means  we 
have  increased  them  600  times  since  1913. 
It  took  186  years  for  the  Federal  budget 
to  exceed  $100  billion.  One  himdred 
eighty-six  years,  mind  you.  That  is  al- 
most all  of  our  history.  It  took  only  9 
more  years  to  reach  $200  billion,  4  more 
to  reach  $300  billion,  2  more  to  exceed 
$300  billion,  and  only  2  more  yearc  to  go 
to  $500  billion.  Of  course,  now  we  are 
moving  ahead  toward  $700  billion. 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  payoff  and 
the  issue  that  is  before  the  Senate  this 
morning  and  will  be  this  afternoon  and 
tonight  and  tomorrow.  That  is  the  debt 
outstanding.  In  1913,  that  was  $1.2  bil- 
lion. By  1927.  thanks  largely  to  World 
War  I.  which  was  also,  of  course,  a  very 
reasonable  justification  for  the  increase 
in  the  debt,  that  had  increased  to  $18 
billion.  By  1940.  again,  we  had  a  depres- 
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sion  and  the  debt  had  increased  to  $43 

billion. 

By  1950.  we  had  a  war,  the  most  devas- 
tating and  biggest  war  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  We  used  more  of  our  re- 
•^ources  and  our  manpower,  we  had  \i 
million  men  under  arms;  we  had  a  war 
we  were  engaged  in  for  4  years.  I  guess  it 
was— 4  years  of  huge  expenditures  for  de- 
fense. And  we  increased  the  deficit  to 
$257  billion.  ^^  .. 

We  should  have  stopped  right  there. 
Mr  President.  We  could  have  stopped 
right  there.  We  should  have  done  what 
we  had  done  in  prev  ous  wars  and  started 
reducing  the  deficit.  The  deficit  today 
would  be  less  than  $50  billion.  No  reason 
it  should  not  be  less  than  $200  biUion. 
But  we  pushed  the  debt  up  and  up  and 

Mr.  President,  there  simply  is  no  Justi- 
fication—none, zero,  zip— for  pushing  the 
deficit  up  again  in  1982,  as  the  debt  limit 
would  have  us  do,  by  another  $50  bUllon. 
or  $60  billion,  or  $80  biUlon,  or  $90  bUlion. 

In  fact,  the  debt  limit  would  permit 
us  to  add  another  $94  billion  to  the  defi- 
cit in  the  coming  year. 

We  all  know  that  is  the  wrong  kind  of 
economic  poUcy.  When  the  New  York 
Times,  a  liberal  pubUcation,  tells  us  that 
we  ought  to  cut  spending  sharply  and, 
if  necessary,  increase  taxes  on  consimip- 
tlon,  when  the  economists,  liberal  and 
conservative,  agree  that  inflation  Is  our 


No.  1  problem,  there  is  just  no  justifica- 
tion for  a  $50  billion,  $60  billion.  $70  bU- 
lion. $80  billion.  $90  billion  deficit.  That 
is  what  this  debt  limit  before  us  would 
provide.  , 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  the  amendment  which  I  am  offering, 
which  would  set  a  limit  on  the  debt  of 
$995  billion,  and  in  the  process  of  that 
keep  us  below  $1  trillion,  provide  the 
clearest  kind  of  concrete  proof  to  the 
American  people  that  we  mean  business 
about  fighting  infiation.  give  us  that 
painful  option  of  either  cutting  spending 
or  increasing  taxes  or  doing  both,  and 
In  the  process  permit  us  to  do  really 
something  not  just  rhetoric,  not  attack- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve,  not  going  off  on 
some  kick  that  is  irrelevant,  but  doing 
something  trul./  effective  about  fighting 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  apologize  to  the 
several  Presiding  Officers  who  have  been 
so  nat'ent.  to  the  staff  which  has  been 
well  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  to  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  who  have  had  to  stay  up 
all  night,  to  the  various  pages  and  other 
people  in  the  Senate  who  have  just 
been  so  courteous  and  so  helpful  and  so 
friendly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  must 
ray  I  have  been  a  terrible  trial  to  them 
but  in  strolls  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  who  have 
been  very  patient  with  me  and  very  help- 


ful to  me  for  permitting  me  to  go  ahead 
and  make  that  statement. 

I  hope  that  ii.  does  some  good.  I  will 
know  when  we  vote  on  this  amendment  I 
have  o3ered  but  I  think  at  least  I  have 
made  a  record  on  what  I  think  is  a  great 
watershed  in  our  economic  life  when  we 
go  over  $1  trillion  national  debt. 

I  am  hoping  we  can  stop  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  AJkl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  until  10:30  a.m. 

Whereupon,  at  10:26  a.m.  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Tuesday,  September  29. 
1981.  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominat'ons  received  by  the 
Senate  September  28,  1981: 
THE  Judiciary 

Paul   A.  Magnuson.  of  Minnesota,   to  be 
XSS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Min- 
nesota  vice   Edward   J.   Devltt.   retired. 
Community  Services  Administration 

Samuel  J.  Cornelius,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Community  Senlces  Administration,  vice 
William  Whltaker  Allison. 
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ROBERT  PRESTON  TISCH.  A 
MODERN  ENTREPRENEUR 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

OP  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
management  has  been  under  attack  In 
recent  years.  Critics  have  called  our 
industry  top  heavy,  overmanaged  by 
executives  too  far  removed  from  the 
actual  goods  and  services  their  compa- 
nies provide.  Yet  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  spirit  of  entrepreneurship  is 
alive  and  well  in  America.  Consider 
the  inspiring  example  of  Robert  Pres- 
ton Tisch,  president  of  Loews  Corp. 

Bob  Tisch,  along  with  his  brother 
Larry,  has  built  a  multimillion  dollar 
enterprise  by  bringing  to  the  business 
environment  the  work  ethic  of  the 
family  store.  His  style  is  unpreten- 
tious; his  philosophy  is,  as  he  and  his 
brother  describe  It,  "entrepreneurial 
and  nonbureaucratic."  By  applying 
himself  to  every  level  of  business  oper- 
ations, he  has  compiled  an  impressive 
record  of  turning  failing  firms  into 
thriving  successes.  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  profile  of  Bob  Tisch 
that  appeared  in  Nation's  Business 
this  August  as  an  instructive  lesson  in 
the  kind  of  energy  and  resourcefulness 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
economic  strength.  Bob,  his  wonderful 
wife  Joan  and  the  whole  Tisch  family 
are  dear  friends  of  ours  and  I  am 
proud  to  see  his  American  success 
story  profiled  for  others  to  see. 

[From  Nation's  Business,  August  19811 

Running  a  Comglomerate  Like  a  Candy 

Store 

(By  Vemon  Louviere) 

The  likelihood  that  you  could  check  into 
one  of  the  13  Loews  hotels  here  or  abroad 
and  not  find  everything  shipshape  is  slim, 
inasmuch  as  these  hostelries  pride  them- 
selves on  good  housekeeping  and  first-class 
service. 

Suppose,  however,  room  service  isn't  up  to 
snuff  or  you're  shortchanged  on  bath 
towels.  That's  when  you're  liliely  to  fill  out 
the  little  card  on  the  dresser  that  invites 
you  to  complain  to  the  management. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is.  you  expect 
your  complaint  to  be  ignored. 

Well,  if  all  goes  according  to  Hoyle.  the 
complaint  and  the  hotel  management's  re- 
sponse will  land  on  the  desk  of  Preston 
Robert  Tisch,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Loews  Corporation. 

Bob  Tisch  insists  on  being  cut  in  on  the 
bad  news  along  with  the  good  not  only  for 
the  hotels  but  also  for  the  four  other  oper- 
ating divisions  under  the  Loews  conTorate 
umbrella. 

As  he  has  said  many  times,  "Loews  is  a  big 
business  run  like  a  small  business,  and  I 
hope  we  can  keep  it  that  way." 


Tisch  and  his  brother,  Laurence,  the 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer,  do 
indeed  run  Loews,  as  someone  once  put  it, 
like  a  candy  store.  The  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  divisions  are 
short  and  taut.  The  brothers  live  by  a  man- 
agement philosophy  they  call  "enterpre- 
neurial  and  nonbureaucratic."  Memos  are 
looked  on  with  disdain,  and  paper  work  is 
held  to  a  minimum.  "Our  communications 
within  the  corporation  are  extensive  and 
continuous."  says  Bob  Tisch,  "but  they  are 
carried  on  in  person— face-to- face." 

The  unpretentious  corporate  headquar- 
ters at  666  Fifth  Avenue  in  Manhattan 

more  befitting  a  modestly  successful  small 
company  than  a  giant  conglomerate— are 
indeed  conducive  to  face-to-face  dealings. 
The  Tisch  brothers  occupy  side-by-side  of- 
fices and  sometimes  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  each  other,  over  the  heads  of  their  sec- 
retaries, from  their  desks.  The  brothers'  of- 
fices are  generously  adorned  with  famUy 
pictures,  and  there  is  little  in  the  way  of 
corporate  trappings. 

A  lean  home-office  staff— about  50  people, 
including  secretaries  and  file  clerks— is  the 
hub  for  LorUlard  (tobacco  products),  Bulova 
(watches),  CNA  Financial  (insurance), 
Loews  movie  houses  and  Loews  hotels. 

In  an  arrangement  that  has  held  since  the 
two  brothers,  as  young  men.  took  over  a 
small  hotel  in  Lakewood,  N.J.,  Bob,  now  55. 
is  the  outside  or  front  man,  and  Larry.  58.  is 
the  inside  partner.  Larry,  regarded  as  a  'i 
nancial  whiz  on  Wall  Street,  stays  close  to 
the  office,  where  his  attention  is  frequently 
riveted  on  three  television  monitors  spewing 
out  commcxlity,  stock  and  other  market 
transactions.  Bob  is  the  operational  trouble- 
shooter,  keeping  a  close  eye  on  the  day-to- 
day operations  and  visiting  every  property 
at  least  once  a  year.  Each  weekend,  without 
fail,  he  jots  down  his  travel  mileage  for  the 
previous  week.  He  averages  about  120,000 
miles  and  120  days  on  the  road  each  year. 
He  likes  to  talk  with  hotel  doormen,  tobacco 
warehousemen  and  theater  managers— they 
give  him  a  feel  for  how  business  is  going.  He 
knows  hundreds  of  Loews'  30,000  employees 
by  their  first  names. 

Over  the  years,  Loews  has  bought,  leased 
and  sold  hotels  and  other  properties  with  an 
uncainny  sense  for  acquiring  and  disposing 
at  precisely  the  right  times.  In  buying  a 
hotel,  for  example,  after  all  the  financial 
analyses  have  been  made,  revenue  projec- 
tions fine-tuned  and  markets  surveyed.  Bob 
Tisch  looks  over  the  property.  Few  things, 
not  even  a  missing  knob  on  a  dresser 
drawer,  escape  his  scrupulous  inspection. 
Only  then  does  he  make  the  decision  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy.  Millions  of  dollars  ride  on 
every  such  decision. 

"In  the  end  it  all  comes  down  to  instinct 
and  feel,"  he  says.  "Like  everything  else, 
there's  a  knack  to  this  thing.  I  don't  think 
we've  ever  lost  any  money  on  a  hotel." 

The  last  four  years  alone  spell  out  the 
Loews  success  story.  Revenues  totaled  $2.8 
billion  in  1976;  in  1980  they  stood  at  $4.5  bil- 
lion. Income  in  this  period  shot  up  from 
$61.9  million  to  $221.9  million. 

Well  settled  in  a  highly  profitable  hotel 
operation,  the  Tisch  brothers  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  branch  out  in  1959  when  the 
courts,  in  a  major  antitrust  decision,  or- 


dered Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer  to  divest  it«elf 
of  Loew's  Theaters  (the  apostrophe  has 
since  been  dropped),  which  then  owned  118 
movie  theaters  around  the  country.  In  the 
six  months  before  the  divestiture  was  to 
take  place,  the  Tisches  bought  stock  in  the 
chain  and  by  May,  1960,  had  gained  control. 

Their  decision  to  buy  was  not  based  on 
any  inside  knowledge  that  movies,  still  reel- 
ing from  the  impact  of  the  infant  television 
industry,  were  about  to  make  an  astounding 
comeback.  They  saw  instead  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  some  generally  underutilized 
assets.  Older  moviegoers  will  remember  that 
their  favorite  Loew's  was  usually  located  in 
a  choice  downtown  area.  So  the  Tisch  broth- 
ers looked  not  so  much  at  theaters  as  at  the 
land  on  which  the  theaters  were  built. 

The  Tisches  started  converting  their  real 
estate  into  cash.  Fifty  of  their  theaters  fell 
to  the  wrecking  ball,  helping  spell  the  end 
of  an  era  of  palatial  movie  houses.  Loews  is 
still  very  much  in  the  movie  business  today, 
however.  It  operates  143  motion  picture  the- 
ater screens  in  26  metropolitan  areas.  But 
the  143  screens  are  contained  in  only  61  fa- 
cilities: sometimes  as  many  as  four  are  locat- 
ed cheek  by  jowl  in  one  theater  complex. 
They  are  making  money. 

When  the  Tisch  brothers  were  growing 
up,  their  father  owned  a  children's  clothing 
manufacturing  plant  in  Manhattan.  As 
teen-agers  they  cut  their  business  teeth  by 
calling  on  wholesale  customers.  They  also 
n(orked  at  two  summer  camps  their  parents, 
Al  and  Sadye  Tisch,  bought  in  New  Jersey 
as  Al  Tisch  prepared  to  retire. 

Bob  Tisch  interrupted  his  studies  at  Buck- 
nell  University  in  1944  to  join  the  Army.  He 
served  with  an  antiaircraft  unit  at  Fort 
Bliss.  Tex.,  and  Camp  Claiborne,  La.  Dis- 
charged after  the  Japanese  surrender  a  year 
later,  he  then  resumed  his  schooling  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  graduated  with 
a  degree  in  economics  in  1948. 

Larry,  meanwhile,  had  graduated  cum 
laude  at  age  18  from  New  York  University's 
School  of  Commerce,  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  management  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  and  was  en- 
rolled in  Harvard  Law  School  when  Al  and 
Sadye  sold  the  summer  camps  in  1946  and 
with  a  partner  bought  a  small  hotel,  the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines,  in  Lakewood,  N.J. 

Two  years  later  the  Tisch  brothers  were 
ready  to  launch  themselves  in  the  business 
world.  Their  parents  signed  over  to  them 
their  share  of  the  hotel,  worth  about 
$75,000.  Larry  dropped  out  of  law  school. 
Here,  at  the  Laurel-in-the-Pines,  the  pattern 
of  their  working  relationship  was  firmly  es- 
tablished. 

"Larry  took  over  the  books  and  the 
buying  and  I  moved  into  operations,  looking 
after  the  kitchen,  maintenance  and  things 
like  that."  Bob  Tisch  recalls.  "And  that's 
the  way  it  began  to  evolve.  Larry  continued 
looking  after  the  financial  end,  and  I 
became  the  operating  head.  It  worked  out 
very  well  then,  and  it's  still  working  out 
very  well  today." 

Soon  they  were  doing  so  well  they  leased 
two  other  small  New  Jersey  hotels.  Within 
four  yetu's  they  moved  to  Atlantic  City  and 
acquired  two  grand  old  hotels  with  more 
glory  in  their  past  than  in  their  future,  the 
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Brighton  and  the  Ambassador.  They  tore 
one  down  to  build  a  motel  and  later  sold  the 
other.  ^  _,     „ 

From  then  on  they  began  to  buy  and  sell 
hotels  in  earnest.  SeUing  off  some  of  the 
New  Jersey  properties,  they  invested  in 
their  first  two  hotels  in  New  York.  In  1956, 
by  the  time  they  were  33  and  30  and  had 
had  only  eight  years  in  the  business,  they 
built  the  $17  million  Americana  Hotel  in  Bal 
Harbour,  Fla.,  and  paid  for  it  in  cash.  Over 
the  years  ownership  of  such  well-known 
hostelries  as  the  Mark  Hopkins,  the  Bel- 
mont Plaza,  the  Drake  and  the  Regency  fol- 
lowed. _^^ 

All  along  Sadye  Tisch,  who  was  widowed 
in  the  1960s  and  subsequently  remarried, 
has  kept  close  Ubs  on  her  sons'  business 
dealings.  Now  81,  she  has  been  living  for 
years  in  the  Americana  Hotel  in  Bal  Har- 
bour, sold  by  her  sons  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
Sheraton  Corporation. 

"She  phones  Larry  and  me  regularly  and 
wants  a  full  rundown  on  what  we're  doing," 
Bob  Tisch  says.  "She  geta  hurt  if  she  reads 
In  the  paper  before  we  tell  her  that  Loews 
has  bought  another  hotel  or  theater  or 
what  have  you.  She  thinks  we  can  still  keep 
her  posted  on  every  little  detail,  as  we  did 
when  we  ran  only  one  or  two  hotels." 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  Loews  oper- 
ation is  the  ability  to  detect  flecks  of  gold 
behind  the  cobwebs.  In  1968,  when  Loews 
acquired  the  LoriUard  Corporation,  the  one- 
time industrial  giant  was  in  managerial  dis- 
array and  in  danger  of  collapsing. 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  do  was 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  two  candy  compa- 
nies and  a  cat  food  company  that  Lorillard 
owned,"  Bob  Tisch  says.  "At  our  Initial 
meeting  with  the  Lorillard  management,  1 
found  out  the  top  executives  were  spending 
about  75  percent  of  their  time  on  5  percent 
of  the  business— the  candy  and  cat  food  op- 
erations. 

"It  was  clear  we  had  to  separate  them 
from  the  principal  business  of  turning  out 
tobacco  producte."  Tisch  says.  "In  time  we 
got  rid  of  the  candy  and  the  cat  food  and 
put  Lorillard  100  percent  back  into  the  to- 
bacco business." 

Lorlhard's  share  of  the  U.S.  Ubacco 
market  had  dipped  to  7.1  percent  shortly 
before  the  takeover.  The  company  ended 
1980  with  a  9.7  percent  share  of  the  market. 
Each  percentage  point  is  worth  about  $120 
million  in  sales.  LorUlard  now  ranks  fifth 
among  domestic  tobacco  manufacturers. 

The  situation  also  was  grim  at  CNA  Fi- 
nancial Corporation  when  Loews  moved  in 
and  assumed  control  in  1974.  The  Chicago- 
based  insurance  conglomerate  lost  $208  mil- 
lion that  year,  and  worse  was  in  prospect. 

""CNA"s  10  subsidiaries— insurance  and 
noninsurance— were  killing  them,"  Bob 
Tisch  recalls.  "So  we  started  to  weed  out  the 
bad  ones  and  concentrate  on  the  ones  we 
would  save."  ,  »    , 

When  Loews'  first  team  moved  in,  a  lot  oi 
things  changed  and  heads  rolled.  Lavish  cor- 
porate frills,  for  example,  were  ordered 
scrapped.  The  Tisch  brothers,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  held  their  board  meetings 
in  Larry's  office  with  directors  sitting  on 
window-sills,  were  aghast  when  they  found 
the  top  three  floors  of  the  new  CNA  sky- 
scraper occupied  by  executives.  A  spiral 
staircase  led  to  the  executive  dining  room. 
Bob  Tisch  rented  out  the  3,000-square-foot 
suite  of  the  former  chairman  and  moved 
into  an  office  with  only  200  square  feet. 
Then  he  set  about  rearranging  the  compa- 
ny 

CNA  had  a  $110  miUion  profit  the  foUow- 
ing  year.  The  company  has  stayed  in  the 
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black  since  and  under  the  Loews  aegis  has 
increased  its  volume  of  business  from  about 
$2.5  billion  to  almost  $3  billion  last  year. 

Bob  Tisch  makes  it  clear  that  Loews  will 
stick  to  the  candy-store  style  of  manage- 
ment as  it  continues  to  grow.  He  insists  on 
clean  lines  of  communication  and  a  rigid 
policy  of  being  informed  immediately  if 
trouble  is  brewing  at  any  level.  Nothing  is  to 
be  concealed. 

But  there  is  delegation.  All  Loews  manag- 
ers must  have  the  confidence  and  courage  to 
act  effectively  and  decisively  on  their  own. 
Conununication  with  these  managers  is 
free-flowing,  but  operating  decisions  are  left 
to  those  who  run  the  five  Loews  divisions. 
What  does  that  leave  for  the  corporate 
office?  Bob  Tisch  gave  the  answer  in  a  1977 
address  to  the  Wharton  Business  School 
Club  of  New  York: 

"I  think  first,  and  most  obviously,  we  add 
what  you  might  call  a  kind  of  interested  ob- 
jectivity. We  provide  a  different  point  of 
view.  We  are  involved,  but  we  are  Involved 
in  a  different  way.  And  1  think  our  involve- 
ment always  leads  to  a  clearer  definition  of 
both  problems  and  opportunities. 

""We  add  a  sense  of  proportion.  We  can 
often  guide  an  operation  out  of  the  woods 
simply  because  we  are  far  enough  removed 
to  see  more  of  the  woods." 

Both  Tisch  brothers  and  their  wives  main- 
tain apartments  in  midtown  Manhattan  and 
flee  to  the  countryside  on  weekends  and 
holidays.  They  have  homes  in  Harrison,  in 
Westchester  County,  a  few  minutes  from 
each  other.  Although  the  two  families  are 
close,  they  lead  separate  private  Uves. 
Tennis,  however,  brings  the  two  brothers  to- 
gether, and  they  play  regularly,  at  each 
other's  homes  or  at  their  country  club. 

Weeknights  in  Manhattan,  Bob  and  Joan 
Tisch  uBuaUy  have  dinner  out  four  times 
out  of  five.  They  attend  theater  frequently 
and  see  about  two  movies  a  week,  most  of 
them  in  a  private  screening  room  at  their 
Westchester  home.  SmaU  dinner  parties 
highlight  their  weekend  social  calendar. 
Their  friends  cut  across  the  spectrum— poli- 
ticians, entertainers,  business  executives. 

Bob  Tisch  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Democrats,  but  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  house  guests  and  tennis  partners  is 
a  solid,  conservative  Republican— Rep.  Jack 
P.  Kemp  of  New  York.  They  were  intro- 
duced by  pro  football  commissioner  Pete 
Rozelle.  He  and  another  erstwhile  pro  foot- 
ball star.  Prank  Gilford,  and  their  wives 
also  are  frequent  guests  of  the  Tisches. 

Bob  Tisch  gives  enormously  of  his  time  to 
a  favorite  and  oversized  project— New  York 
City.  He  loves  the  Big  Apple  when  it's  up 
and  when  it's  down.  He  has  just  been  elect- 
ed for  the  14th  consecutive  year  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors Bureau,  a  job  without  remuneration 
that  consumes  about  a  fourth  of  his  busi- 
ness hours.  He  and  the  bureau's  president. 
Charles  Gillett,  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
using  the  term  Big  Apple— an  old  jazz  ex- 
pression meaning  No.  1— for  New  York,  and 
as  a  result  the  Big  Apple  symbol  now  ap- 
pears on  millions  of  posters,  buttons,  ties,  T- 
shirts,  glasses  and  other  items. 

But  when  the  first  Big  Apple  bobbed  to 
the  surface.  New  York  City  was  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  convention  activity 
had  slipped  badly,  and  tourists  were  staying 
away  by  the  mUlions.  Tisch  was  convinced 
his  beloved  New  York  would  come  back. 

In  1976  and  again  in  1980  Tisch  was  chair- 
man of  the  host  conunittees  for  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  He  was  equally 
prepared  to  host  the  Republicans  if  they 
had  gone  to  New  York. 
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It  was  not  without  trepidation  that  he 
took  on  the  job  in  1976.  The  brutal  demon- 
strations at  the  1968  Democratic  conclave  in 
Chicago  were  on  the  minds  of  the  New  York 
planners.  There  was  also  concern  about 
crime,  prostitution,  the  quality  of  hotels, 
transportation  for  convention  delegates  and 
a  host  of  other  nagging  problems.  But 
everything  went  well.  Ttech  recalls: 

"On  the  last  night  of  the  convention  the 
Texas  delegation  held  up  a  huge  sign  that 
said.  New  York,  we  love  you.'  It  played 
across  a  million  TV  screens.  I  knew  we  were 
over  the  top.  I  took  Bob  Strauss  [chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  at  the  time!  aside 
and  said,  "Bob.  if  I  had  realized  how  well  the 
convention  was  going  to  go.  I  would  liave 
lied  even  more  than  I  did  when  we  invited 
you  Democrats  to  New  York.'  " 

Earlier,  Tisch  had  been  convinced  New 
York  needed  a  modem  exhibition  facility  if 
it  was  to  regain  its  stature  as  the  foremost 
convention  mecca  of  the  free  world.  He 
rounded  up  business  support  and  lobbied 
City  Hall  and  the  legislature  in  Albany.  His 
goal:  a  huge  convention  center.  In  1972 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  appointed  Tisch  to 
head  up  a  state-chartered  corporation  to 
help  position  the  city  to  rebuild  ite  conven- 
tion business.  Plans  for  the  center  got  under 
way,  but  the  1975  financial  crisis  intervened. 
Tisch  never  gave  up  hopes  for  the  center, 
and  as  New  York  recovered,  he  mustered 
new  support  for  the  project. 

His  long-sought  dream  is  moving  toward 
reality.  In  a  seedy  old  warehouse  and  rail- 
road district  on  the  West  Side,  the  first  pU- 
ings  of  what  wiU  support  a  $375  miUion  con- 
vention center  are  thrusting  out  from  a  cav- 
ernous hole  in  the  ground.  It  will  be  the 
largest  exhibition  center  under  one  roof  in 
the  U.S.  and  will  seat  almost  twice  the 
number  of  people  accommodated  in  Madi 
son  Square  Garden. 

And  that  is  not  an  inconsiderable  accom- 
plishment to  fashion  for  a  city  you  love.« 


WORKING  MOTHERS'  DAY 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOXTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  contribution  to  this 
country  of  millions  of  working  moth- 
ers. Whether  these  women  work  inside 
or  outside  of  the  home,  each  of  them 
has  an  important  impact  on  our  socie- 
ty. It  is  in  tribute  to  these  women  that 
I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
reflect  on  their  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion. 

In  particular,  the  working  mother  in 
Missouir  has  unselfishly  given  of  her 
time.  Too  often,  her  presence  is  taken 
for  granted.  She  is  seldom  rewarded 
for  a  "job  well  done,"  and  commonly 
overlooked.  She  may  be  found  working 
on  the  farm,  in  the  home,  or  at  the 
office.  She  may  be  skilled  or  unskilled. 
She  may  be  the  mother  of  one  or  the 
mother  of  many. 

I  am  well  aware  the  women  of  Mis- 
souri represent  but  a  small  portion  ol 
all  the  mothers  in  the  United  States; 
however,  1  do  feel  they  typify  the 
overall  dedication  of  working  mothers 
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everywhere.  I  say  we  should  applaud 
these  women  and  voice  our  respect  for 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  admira- 
tion for  all  of  the  worlcing  mothers  of 
America,  that  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  House  Joint  Resolution  174,  desig- 
nating September  5,  1982,  as  Working 
Mothers'  Day.  I  have  cosponsored 
similar  legislation  in  the  past,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  I 
salute  the  working  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


A  CALL  FOR  ACTION  AGAINST 
TERRORISM 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  KKW  YORK 
II?  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  4 
months  ago  I  spoke  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  brutal  assassination  cam- 
paign that  is  being  waged  against 
Turkish  diplomats  and  their  families 
by  Armenian  terrorist  groups.  I  regret 
that  I  must  report  to  my  colleagues 
today  that  this  terrorist  activity  con- 
tinues unabated. 

On  September  24,  four  Armenian 
terrorists  stormed  the  Turkish  Consul- 
ate in  Paris  and  seized  more  than  20 
hostages.  Although  the  terrorists  ulti- 
mately surrendered,  they  first  killed  a 
Turkish  security  guard  and  wounded 
the  turkish  Vice  Consul  Kaya  Inal  and 
a  French  security  guau-d. 

I  am  outraged  by  this  attack,  and  by 
the  continuing  inability  of  the  interna- 
tional community  to  take  effective  ac- 
tions to  bring  this  murderous  wave  of 
violence  against  Turkish  diplomats  to 
an  immediate  halt.  This  bloody  assas- 
sination campaign  has  already 
spanned  three  continents,  claiming 
the  lives  of  Turkish  diplomats  in 
Paris,  Vienna.  Los  Angeles,  and  Beirut. 
The  three  victims  of  the  most  recent 
attack  must  now  be  added  to  an  al- 
ready lengthy  list  of  casualties:  the  17 
Turkish  diplomats  who  have  been 
slain  the  past  5  years,  as  well  as  the 
other  Turkish  officials  who  have  been 
Injured. 

This  ugly  manifestation  of  terrorist 
violence  In  Paris  must  serve  as  a  pain- 
ful reminder  to  the  international  com- 
munity of  the  pressing  need  to  esca- 
late the  fight  against  terrorism.  I  need 
not  remind  my  colleagues  that  an 
attack  against  the  diplomats  of  one 
nation  is  really  an  attack  against  the 
diplomats  of  all  nations. 

Terrorism  is  a  threat  to  all  govern- 
ments, regardless  of  politics  or  ideolo- 
gy. The  United  States  must  take  the 
lead  in  initiating  a  global  antiterror- 
ism program.  We  must  act  to  wipe  out 
acts  of  violence  everywhere,  and  to 
eradicate  the  brutal  terrorism  which 
not  only  undercuts  stability  but  takes 
innocent  lives  as  well.* 


HON.  ED  WEBER 

OP  OHIO 
II*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  funeral  of  former  Ohio 
Governor  Michael  DiSalle  in  Toledo 
on  Wednesday,  September  23,  1981,  I 
was  unable  to  vote  on  four  rollcalls 
and  one  live  quorum  call. 

On  roUcall  votes  217,  218.  and  222:  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."  On  rollcall 
vote  221: 1  would  have  voted  "nay."* 


ED  ARNOLD  HONORED  BY 
FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  CALIPORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  troubled  times  one  of  the  great- 
est areas  of  relief  for  our  citizens,  of- 
tentimes bogged  down  in  the  daily 
humdrum  of  life,  listening  to  reports 
of  catastrophes,  reading  the  predic- 
tions of  the  doomsayers,  is  that  of- 
fered by  sports. 

For  a  period  of  time  each  evening 
one  can  attend  a  sports  event,  listen  to 
one  on  radio,  or  watch  on  television, 
escaping,  as  it  were,  the  realities  of  life 
for  the  vicarious  pleasure  of  watching 
other  human  beings  belt  each  other  in 
the  ring,  knock  each  other  down  on 
the  field  of  play,  or  strike  a  ball, 
either  thrown  or  sitting  on  a  small 
peg. 

And  if  it  is  not  possible  to  attend  a 
game  or  listen  to  ah  account,  there  is 
always  the  evening  news,  when  a  per- 
sonality reports  to  us  the  happenings 
in  the  sports  world. 

One  of  those  individuals  is  Ed 
Arnold,  who  is  being  honored  Friday. 
October  2,  1981.  by  the  Fountain 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  citizens 
of  Fountain  Valley,  and  nimierous 
sports  figures.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  rep- 
resent Fountain  Valley  and  its  promi- 
nent citizen,  Ed  Arnold,  so  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  honorable  body 
to  the  fine  work  which  he  has  done  for 
his  community  and  for  Orange 
County. 

Ed  has  been  State  president  of  the 
California  Jaycees  in  addition  to  hold- 
ing offices  as  southern  California  vice 
president,  governor  of  district  No.  8 
and  president  of  the  Fountain  Valley 
chapter. 

Ed  served  a  2-year  term  as  president 
of  the  Southern  California  Sports 
Broadcasters  Association,  was  citizen 
of  the  year  in  Fountain  Valley,  and 
man  of  the  year  in  Newport  Beach.  He 
has      received      many      broadcasting 
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awards,  has  been  honored  as  an  out- 
standing young  man  in  California  and 
has  been  a  spokesman  and  announcer 
for  Dr.  Robert  SchuUer's  "Hour  of 
Power"  broadcasts,  emanating  from 
the  Crystal  Cathedral. 

Obviously  these  are  outstanding 
achievements  by  Ekl  Arnold  and  he  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  his  endeavors 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  his 
community. 

In  the  field  of  broadcasting,  as  a 
member  of  the  Channel  7  news  team, 
Ed  Arnold  has  an  enviable  record.  He 
is  reported  to  be  the  broadcaster  who 
urged  Ray  Malavasi,  coach  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams,  not  to  cut  rookie  Kevin 
Scanlon.  anticipating  a  quarterback 
crisis  for  the  team.  Also,  Ed  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  that  John 
McEnroe  take  a  Dale  Carnegie  course 
and  that  major  league  baseball  hold  a 
round-robin  playoff  system  involving 
the  four  top  teams  in  each  division  in- 
stead of  the  split  season  playoffs  now 
planned.  This  would  heighten  fan  in- 
terest, Ed  Arnold  is  reported  to  have 
reasoned. 

It  certainly  is  comforting  to  know 
that  we  have  someone  of  Ed  Arnold's 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  wisdom  pre- 
senting us  the  nightly  sports  news. 
And,  of  course,  those  who  own, 
manage,  and  coach  major  league 
sports  teams  in  southern  California 
have  always  found  his  advice  invalu- 
able. 

Seriously,  Ed  Arnold  is  a  credit  to 
his  profession,  to  his  family  and  to  his 
community  and  I,  for  one,  am  happy 
to  know  him  and  join  with  his  many 
friends  in  their  salute  to  this  outstand- 
ing American.* 
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BABI  YAR  MEMORIAL  IN 
DENVER 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 

*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in 
a  spirit  of  reverence  and  profound  ad- 
miration that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  congressional  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  efforts  being  made  to 
create  a  park  in  Denver.  Colo.,  to 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  per- 
ished at  Babi  Yar  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis. 

The  infamous  ravine  at  which  the 
Babi  Yar  massacre  occurred  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  Kiev  in  the  Soviet 
Ukraine.  When  I  visited  Kiev,  1  made 
a  special  point  of  visiting  Babi  Yar.  At 
this  historic  site  where  so  many  inno- 
cent people  perished  in  so  horrible  a 
way,  I  paused  to  pray  and  reflect. 

I  am  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Babi  Yar  Park  Founda- 
tion to  make  certain  that  the  events  of 
Babi  Yar  and  the  historical  context  in 


which  they  took  place  are  not  forgot- 
ten. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  general 
public  has  come  to  perceive  the  vic- 
tims of  Babi  Yar  solely  as  Jews.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  victims 
were  Jews  damned  by  the  Germans  for 
the  "Final  Solution,"  many  people  of 
other  backgrounds  also  died  there.  I 
salute  the  Babi  Yar  Park  Foundation 
for  recognizing  the  suffering  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Ukrainians  and  other  Slavs 
both  at  the  time  of  the  Babi  Yar  mas- 
sacre and  throughout  the  period  of 
World  War  11. 

Hitler's  racist  theories  designated 
Ukrainians,  Poles,  Russians,  and  other 
Slavic  peoples  as  despicable  "unter- 
menschen"  barely  above  Jews  in  social 
worth.  Once  the  extermination  of  the 
Jews  was  complete.  Hitler  planned  to 
proceed  swiftly  with  the  elimination  of 
Slavs  and  other  "Inferior"  non-Aryan 
peoples.  During  the  war  these  racist 
attitudes  brought  death  and  suffering 
throughout  the  Slavic  lands  of  East- 
em  Europe. 

To  give  readers  deeper  insight  into 
the  significance  of  both  the  Babi  Yar 
Memorial  Park  and  the  unusual  coop- 
eration between  the  Ukrainian  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  from  which  the  Park 
now  benefits.  I  am  including  two  brief 
insertions.  The  first  Is  the  inscription. 
"The  Bridge  and  the  Rock,"  which  ap- 
pears on  one  of  the  monuments  at 
Babi  Yar  Memorial  Park.  The  second 
item  consists  of  excerpts  from  reflec- 
tions made  by  Helen  J.  Ginsburg. 
president  of  the  Babi  Yar  Park  Foun- 
dation. Ms.  Ginsburg's  remarks  appear 
in  full  length  in  the  Ukrainian  Weekly 
of  November  9,  1980. 

The  Bridge  akd  Rock 

PreedOTT>  or  power— the  eternal  struggle 
Bridges  or  cattle  cars— choose! 

Me  •  •  •  but  you.  too— the  eternal  dilem- 
ma 
Before  and  after  all— the  rock! 

In  this  grove  at  Babi  Yar,  one  hundred 
trees  stand  tall.  Each  a  living  memori- 
al to  men,  women,  children— mostly 
Jews  and  Ukrainians! 

In  every  leaf,  their  lives;  In  every  branch, 
their  families:  in  every  rooted  trunk, 
their  past. 

Life  courses  even  when  leaves  have  fallen. 
Memory  persists  even  after  presence 
parts. 

Can  we  not  leam  from  the  trees?  Each 
stands  alone— yet,  flourishes  in  the  be- 
nevolent shade  of  the  others. 

Seasons  change:  so  must  we.  Winter's 
madness  must  not  dry  the  sap  of 
loving  life  again. 

Remarks  of  Helen  J.  Ginsburg 
Though  the  Babi  Yar  idea  was  bom  of 
this  Denver  Jewish  community's  pain  in  re- 
calling the  horror  that  was  the  Babi  Yar  of 
yesterday  and.  in  promising  "We  had  not 
forgotten  .  .  .  and  that  we  would  not 
forget."  we  hoped  also  through  the  creation 
of  this  park,  by  mere  fact  of  its  existence  in 
the  free  world,  it  would  serve  as  a  voice  of 
protest  on  behalf  of  those  Jews  and  others, 
still  in  Russia  who  are  denied  a  voice  of 
their  own.  We  then  realized,  after  much 
soul  searching,  that  the  park  Idea,  bom  of 
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the  tragedy  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  must  speak  to 
the  tragedy  of  all  people. 

We  of  the  Babi  Yar  Foundation  pledged 
that  the  tragedy  of  Babi  Yar  would  be  an- 
swered by  dedicating  a  park  to  the  memory 
of  all  those  who  perished  so  ignobly. 

A  park  whose  leaves  would  whisper  the 
hope  that  never  again  would  any  people, 
anywhere,  be  cut  down  and  thrown  Into 
nameless  graves.  We  would  create  through 
this  park  and  awareness  .  .  .  admonishing: 
those  who  allow  history  to  be  forgotten  are 
destined  to  repeat  it! 

The  intelligent  heart  knows  that  what  Is 
done  cannot  be  undone.  It  does  not  deny  the 
truth  of  yesterday,  but  it  can  affirm  that 
yesterday  will  not  become  tomorrow.  That 
affirmation  lies  In  the  concern  of  one 
person  for  another.  It  is  with  that  In  mind 
that  we  buUd  Babi  Yar  Memorial  Park  .  .  . 
building  as  only  a  free  people  can  build. 
Building  as  an  ecumenical  voice  warning 
against  Injustice,  hoping  perhaps  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  sense  to  a  war-maddened 
world,  intrigued  with  corruption,  too  often 
innoculated  against  compassion. 

My  compliments  to  you  all  on  being  a 
most  responsive  and  well-organized  body. 
Your  leadership  came  bringing  facts,  feel- 
ings and  requests  to  our  attention.  They 
were  further  supported  by  letters  from 
people  of  Ukrainian  descent  across  the 
country.  Upon  careful  consideration,  and 
with  great  concern  and  reflection  we  real- 
ized the  appropriateness  of  your  requests 
and  deeply  appreciated  your  motives,  enthu- 
siasm and  strength  of  conviction  that, 
Ukrainian  communities  throughout  Amer- 
ica ..  .  and  abroad  .  .  .  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  help  support  the  park 
project  to  completion,  providing  certain  "ap- 
propriate" changes  were  made. 

With  little  difficulty  we  reached  a  point  of 
mutual  satisfaction,  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. You  have  provided  us  with  a  val- 
uable learning  experience  and  as  a  result, 
our  two  communities  move  closer  together 
enriched  and  strengthened  with  the  purpose 
of  brotherhood  and  remembrance.  Thus  to- 
night's occasslon. 

My  dear  new  friends,  our  people  died  to- 
gether at  the  Babi  Yar  of  Kiev.  Forty  years 
later,  blessed  with  life  and  freedom,  togeth- 
er we  shall  see  a  different  Babi  Yar  come 
into  being— a  Babi  Yar  symbolizing  a  spirit 
of  conscience  and  concern  for  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  all  people,  regardless  of  reli- 
gious siffiliation,  race,  ethnicity  or  national 
citizenship.  The  only  such  memorial  of  its 
kind  anywhere  in  the  world.  We,  in  their 
memory,  will  Join  hands  toward  that  day 
when  we  will  see  an  end,  not  only  to  anti- 
Semitism,  but  to  anti-humanism,  anywhere 
In  this  troubled  world  of  ours.  In  their 
names,  we  shall  remind  the  world  that  all 
people  share  the  blame  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  events  of  our  time. 

Recently  the  Los  Angeles  Culture  Center 
Bulletin  carried  a  review  of  a  booklet  by  Dr. 
Bohdan  Wytwycky,  who.  in  his  work  titled. 
"The  Other  Holocaust.  Many  Circles  of 
Hell."  wrote  the  following: 

"The  suffering  experienced  by  Jews. 
Poles.  Ukrainians,  Gypsies,  and  Byelorus- 
sians during  the  war  is  indivisible.  And,  just 
as  Jews  dare  not  overlook  the  horrors  expe- 
rienced by  the  Slavs,  so  too.  Ukrainians 
must  not  forget  that  their  suffering  formed 
only  one  link  in  the  chain  binding  them  to 
Jews  and  other  nations  as  well."  The  vital 
unlversalist  lesson,  he  writes.  Is  that  we 
must  join  hands  in  moral  undertaking. 

On  behalf  of  the  Babi  Yar  Memorial  Park 
board  of  directors,  I  welcome  you  to  our 
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effort,  warmly  accepting  your  offered  hand 
of  friendship  and  commitment  and  extend 
to  you  our  own  hand  in  expression  of  appre- 
ciation, understanding  and  brotherhood  as 
together  .  .  .  "we  move  forward  In  moral 
undertaking."* 


PROF.  M.  E.  BRADFORD'S 
NOMINA-nON 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 

*  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, . 
the  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday,  September  25. 
edition  of  the  Norfolk  Virginlan-PUot, 
contains  information  which  I  believe 
merits  the  careful  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  in  the  Senate, 
since  it  pertains  to  the  forthcoming 
nomination  of  Prof.  M.  E.  Bradford  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Terry  Eastland,  has 
researched  this  carefully,  and  I  com- 
mend his  comments  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Vlrglnlan-Pilot,  September  25, 

1981] 

No  TO  Bradford 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a  story  the 
other  day  saying  that  Prof.  M.  E.  Bradford 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  probably  will  be  named 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  If  he  is.  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration will  be  making  a  significant  mis- 
take. 

Professor  Bradford  is  an  English  scholar 
noted  for  his  study  of  Faulkner,  and  few 
would  quarrel  with  his  work.  The  problem 
with  Mr.  Bradford  is  political.  He  is,  as  he 
has  called  himself,  "the  candidate  of  the  old 
right."  For  those  unversed  in  conservative 
taxonomy,  the  old  right  is  old.  very  old— as 
old,  as  it  happens,  as  before  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Bradford  told  the  Times  that  in  I860 
he  would  have  been  a  "Stephen  Douglas 
Democrat. '  Which  Is  to  say  he  would  have 
supported  the  right  of  people  In  the  territo- 
ries to  choose  slavery.  Mr.  Bradford  Is  as 
committed  as  Douglas  was  to  the  prop>osl- 
tlon  that  popular  sovereignty  defines  the 
nature  of  democratic  government.  He  is  as 
opposed  as  Douglas  was  to  the  argument  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  not  popular  sover- 
eignty but  equality  should  ultimately  deter- 
mine what  we  are  as  a  people. 

Professor  Bradford  is  no  shrinking  violet: 
his  opinions  on  Douglas  and  Lincoln  are 
well-known.  His  latest  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  "The  Lincoln  Legacy:  A  Long  View." 
published  in  the  Pall,  1980  number  of 
Modem  Age.  There  Mr.  Bradford  writes 
that  it  is  necessary  to  "look  behind"  the 
Lincoln  "martyrdom"  In  order  to  "discover 
in  him  a  major  source  of  our  present  confu- 
sion, our  distance  from  the  republicanism  of 
the  Fathers,  [and]  the  models  of  political 
conduct  which  we  profess  most  to  admire." 

Interestingly,  and  perhaps  not  surprising- 
ly. Mr.  Bradford  has  for  most  of  his  life 
been  a  conservative  Democrat.  In  1972,  he 
vigorously  supported  George  Wallace  for 
president,  endorsing  the  Alabaman  in  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

In  view  of  this  record,  the  question  for  the 
White  House— and  the  answer— should  be 
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clear  enough.  The  Keagan  administration 
no  more  needs  to  sign  on  Stephen  Douglas 
Democrats  than  it  does  Tip  O'Neill  Demo- 
crats. To  appoint  a  prominent  Wallace  sup- 
porter to  an  important  sub-Cabinet  post 
would  send  'em  a  message,  all  right,  a  mes- 
sage that  the  Reagan  administration  is  un- 
clear about  its  historical  heritage  and  philo- 
sophical home.  Given  that  the  humanities 
concern  both  history  and  philosophy, 
among  other  disciplines,  a  Bradford  ap- 
pointment would  be  sadly  ironic. 

The  White  House  repwrtedly  wants  to  ap- 
point Professor  Bradford  as  a  concession  to 
those  on  the  New  Right  upset  with  his  ap- 
pointment of  Sandra  O'Connor  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  if  a  Bradford  appoint- 
ment would  be  any  kind  of  concession,  it 
would  be  a  concession  only  to  a  small  group 
huddled  on  the  New  Right,  a  group  of  aca- 
demics including  North  Carolina  Sen.  John 
ESLat  whose  political  theory  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  eccentric.  Appointments  inevita- 
bly involve  political  considerations,  and 
even  concessions,  but  the  White  House  need 
not  concede  the  chairmanship  of  the  hu- 
manities endowment  to  the  tiny  E^t  en- 
clave. Surely  if  there  is  a  concession  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  to  a  politically 
larger  and  more  worthy  group. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bradford  is  perched 
where  he  is  today— about  to  be  appointed  to 
head  the  NEH— is  explained  in  part  by  who 
the  White  House  was  about  to  name.  Some- 
how the  administration  had  become  enam- 
ored with  William  Schaefer  of  UCLA,  whose 
politics  are  far  to  the  left  of  President  Rea- 
gan's. Professor  Schaefer  would  be  a  bad 
choice,  as  Senator  East  and  other  conserv- 
atives have  argued,  and  their  lobbying  has 
had  effect.  But  the  candidate  they  now  are 
pushing  through  the  window  of  opportunity 
they  have  created  would  be  equally  bad. 
perhaps  even  worse.  It  takes  little  imagina- 
tion to  envision  another  liefever-type  hear- 
ing, with  Lefever-type  results,  and  embar- 
rassment to  the  administration. 

Other  able  candidates— all  of  them  com- 
mitted to  cutting  the  endowment's  budget 
and  to  actually  trying  to  help  the  human- 
ities, rather  than  every  oddball  thing  that 
tries  to  pass  as  such— remain  finalists  for 
the  Job.  And  any  of  them  would  do.  and  do 
well.  One  of  the  last  things  this  administra- 
tion needs  to  do  is  lift  a  toast  to  the  shade 
of  Stephen  Douglas,  or  recall  the  good  old 
days  of  George  Wallace.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
PENINSULAR  CLUB 

HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Peninsular  Club,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  in 
October  of  this  year. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  club  is 
to  provide  a  place  where  members  and 
their  guests  can  meet  for  social,  recre- 
ational, and  athletic  activities.  The 
club  represents  a  cross  section  of  the 
cultural,  professional,  business,  and 
governmental  leadership  in  Grand 
Rapids,  and  includes  as  its  members 
such    notables    as    former    President 
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Gerald  Ford  and  the  late  U.S.  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg. 

The  Peninsular  Club  was  founded  In 
October  1881,  when  its  original  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  were  signed  by  119 
charter  members.  The  club  Is  also  af- 
filiated with  numerous  similar  organi- 
zations all  over  the  country,  and  in- 
cluding Canada,  Australia,  and 
Mexico. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
organization,  and  wish  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  my  fellow  members 
on  the  occasion  of  our  100th  anniver- 
sary.* 


THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Washington's  think  tank  of  the  Marx- 
ist left,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS)  has  announced  its  fall  lineup  of 
courses  for  its  Washington  School 
project.  IPS  is  especially  anxious  to 
persuade  Government  employees  and 
Capitol  Hill  staff  to  attend  its  Wash- 
ington School  courses. 

Contrary  to  its  pretensions,  the  in- 
tellectual level  of  IPS's  educational 
center  is  not  high.  It  is  a  shop-worn 
amalgam  of  1960's  radical  cultural 
courses  and  Marxist  nostnmis  for  the 
U.S.  economy,  salted  with  courses  de- 
signed to  bring  school  enroUees  in  con- 
tact with  supporters  of  international 
terrorist  groups.  IPS's  hidden  agenda 
in  conducting  these  courses  is  to  devel- 
op new  contacts  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in 
the  executive  branch  agencies  through 
which  IPS's  revolutionaries  can  influ- 
ence U.S.  policy  along  lines  favorable 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  example,  among  IPS's  evening 
courses  is  one  on  diplomacy  featuring 
Clovis  Maksoud,  the  Arab  League  ob- 
server at  the  United  Nations  and  one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  supporters 
of  the  terrorist  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  The  PLO  is  so  favored 
by  the  Soviet  Union  that  its  terrorists 
receive  training  at  camps  inside  the 
U.S.S.R.  itself.  Maksoud  will  bring  in 
some  unnamed  guest  lecturers.  Given 
Maksoud's  statements  on  the  public 
record,  there  can  be  little  question 
that  his  lectures  will  in  fact  be  highly 
warped  versions  of  ideologies,  non- 
alinement  and  the  superpowers  and 
the  Palestinian  question. 

The  IPS  Schools'  proterrorist  bias  Is 
indicated  also  by  the  presence  of  IPS 
fellow  Eqbal  Ahmad  as  the  teacher  of 
a  coiu-se  on  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  After 
Vietnam."  Ahmad  is  an  editor  of  the 
publication  of  IPS's  London  affiliate. 
Race  and  Class,  which  supports  revo- 
lutionary terrorist  movements  in 
Africa,  is  a  longtime  activist  with  the 
Middle  East  Research  and  Informa- 
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tion  Project  (MERIP),  a  support  group 
for  all  the  Soviet-backed  revolutionary 
terrorist  movements  in  the  Middle 
Elast  founded  by  IPS  members,  and  is 
also  an  editor  of  the  Paris-based  maga- 
zine, Afrique-Asie. 

According  to  United  Nations  press 
release  OA/PAL/80,  July  10.  1981. 
Ekibal  Ahmed,  with  other  U.S.  mem- 
bers of  MERIP,  the  PLO's  debating 
arm.  the  Palestine  National  Council, 
and  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  were 
the  leading  slated  panelists  at  a  pro- 
PLO  conference  held  in  Havana.  Cuba, 
from  August  31  to  September  4. 

As  for  Ahmad's  French  publication, 
my  colleagues  may  recall  that  in 
August  1980.  the  French  Government 
expelled  the  founder  and  principal 
editor  of  Afrique-Asie,  Egyptian-bom 
Simon  Malley,  47,  a  founder  of  the 
Egyptian  Communist  Party.  According 
to  published  reports,  the  staunchly 
pro-Soviet  magazine  which  has  a  circu- 
lation of  120,000  mostly  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  was  funded  by  the 
Soviet  KGB.  Among  those  listed  on  its 
masthead  as  "Correspondent  et  Colla- 
borateur"  with  Eqbal  Ahmad  are 
Schofield  Coryell,  a  long-time  writer 
for  the  U.S.  "independent"  Marxist- 
Leninist  newspaper.  The  Guardian; 
and  Australian  Communist  and  KGB 
disinformation  agent  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett.  who  collaborated  in  the  torture 
and  interrogation  of  American  POW's 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

A  distinguished  expert  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  activities  of  the  KGB 
has  termed  IPS  the  "perfect  intellec- 
tual front  for  activities  that  would  be 
resisted  if  they  were  to  orginate 
openly  from  the  KGB." 

Responsibility  and  prudence  should 
caution  us  and  the  members  of  our 
staffs  as  to  what  involvement  with  IPS 
and  its  projects  may  entail.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
COALITION 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  over  the  future  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  concerns  us  all.  Mr. 
Pialka  has  written  a  very  interesting 
essay  on  how  the  trouble  developed 
and  what  has  contributed  to  its 
growth. 

One  individual  made  many  of  the 
policy  decisions  for  the  original  social 
security  system  and  is  now  back  in 
town  to  help  form  and  advise  a  biparti- 
san coalition  in  Congress  to  trim 
future  benefit  payments.  Therefore, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  merits 
our  attention. 


[Prom  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  22. 
1981) 
Bkmkpits  Expcsr.  Man  Who  Helped  Get 
Social  Security  Started  Now  Strives  to 
Save  It 

are  drastic  cures  needed?  ROBERT  MYERS 
thinks  so,  BACKS  REAGAN  PROPOSALS— HOW 
THE  TROUBLE  DEVELOPED 

(By  John  J.  Pialka.  Staff  Reporter). 

Washington.— Robert  J.  Myers's  problems 
have  never  been  small. 

Take  his  first  Job.  In  1934.  he  was  invited 
to  Washington  for  a  two-month  temporary 
assignment.  Someone  was  needed  to  chum 
out  the  numbers  for  an  old-age  insurance 
program  that  would  eventually  cover  most 
of  the  nation's  work  force. 

Some  of  the  older  actuaries  working  on 
President  Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  were  staggered  by  the  idea, 
but  Mr.  Myers,  then  22,  sat  down  and 
scratched  out  the  actuarial  formulas  for 
nine  different  possibilities. 

One  of  them,  after  considerable  revision, 
later  emerged  as  the  Social  Security 
System,  a  vast  public  money  pump  that  now 
has  transferred  more  than  a  trillion  dollars 
from  workers  and  employers  to  retired  and 
disabled  beneficiaries. 

Well.  Bob  Myers  Is  back  in  town.  This 
time  his  task  is  equally  staggering:  to  help 
form  and  advise  a  bipartisan  coalition  in 
Congress  dedicated  to  trimming  future  ben- 
efit payments. 

COALITION  WANTED 

No  one  has  ever  done  that  before.  But  Mr. 
Myers,  now  68,  is  convinced  that  such  a  coa- 
lition must  be  formed  to  save  the  system 
from  collapse.  It  is  his  job  as  deputy  com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  to  push  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposals  to  trim 
as  much  as  $80  billion  of  benefits  in  the 
next  five  years. 

"This  is  really  a  most  unusual  situation," 
says  Mr.  Myers,  a  soft-spoken,  supremely 
patient,  avuncular  sort  of  man  who  has  a 
reputation  as  a  political  smoothie.  "In  past 
administrations. "  he  explains,  "the  propos- 
als were  tUways  benefit  liberalizations.  This 
year  all  of  the  proposals  that  I  know  of 
would  be  reducing  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

According  to  Mr.  Myers,  the  dismal  truth 
is  that  if  Congress  doesn't  do  something, 
the  main  part  of  the  system,  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  trust  fund,  could 
run  out  of  money  as  early  as  this  winter. 

It  Is  difficult  to  argue  with  him  when  he 
makes  a  prediction  like  that  (though  that 
hasn't  stopped  some  Congressmen,  mainly 
liberal  Democrats,  from  trying).  For  Bob 
Myers,  as  much  as  anyone,  built  the  system. 
He  was  the  chief  actuary  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  from  1947  to  1970. 
and  few  people  can  match  him  when  he 
begins  talking  about  'social-adequacy  for- 
mulas," the  "dynamic  benefit  structure," 
"bend  points,"  and  other  arcane,  actuarial 
features  of  the  system. 

ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS 

To  deal  with  the  danger  seen  In  the  next 
few  years,  the  administration  wants  to 
reduce  benefits  for  those  retiring  at  age  62 
and  tighten  eligibility  for  disabUity  pay- 
ments. To  head  off  a  later  crunch,  Mr. 
Myers  and  the  administration  would  tinker 
with  the  Social  Security  formulas  so  that 
benefit  levels  would  drop  by  about  10  per- 
cent starting  In  1987. 

Others  contend  that  drastic  remedies 
aren't  needed.  But  even  Mr.  Myers'  oppo- 
nents admit  he  will  be  one  of  the  main  play- 
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ers  to  watch,  as  Congress  struggles  with  the 
awesome  political  risks  involved  in  tamper- 
ing with  a  system  that  last  year  paid  $100.6 
billion  to  30.7  million  retired  workers,  their 
dependents  and  survivors. 

'Bob  Myers  Is  exceedingly  Important," 
says  Wilbur  Cohen,  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  who  heads 
Save  Our  Security,  a  coalition  of  labor 
unions,  religious  groups  and  others  lobbying 
to  prevent  major  cuts. 

"I  think  Bob  Myers  is  terrific,  and  I  think 
what  the  administration  Is  trying  to  do  is 
hide  behind  him,"  says  Rep.  James  Shan- 
non of  Massachusetts,  one  of  a  number  of 
Democrats  who  oppose  President  Reagan's 
proposed  cutbacks. 

Social  Security  got  into  trouble  because 
the  system's  commitments  expanded  faster 
than  its  resources.  The  trouble  accelerated 
during  the  past  decade,  but  the  expansion 
started  much  earlier. 

UKETOPSY 

From  its  beginnings  in  1935  as  a  relatively 
austere  retirement-insurance  system,  closely 
tied  to  the  amount  of  payroll  taxes  that  a 
worker  and  his  employer  contributed.  Social 
Security  Just  grew  and  grew  and  grew. 

Much  of  the  growth  is  attribuUble  to 
Congress,  which  began  tinkering  with  the 
benefit  formulas  in  1939  to  give  lower- 
income  workers  more  benefits  for  each  tax 
dollar  when  compared  with  average  or 
higher-income  wage  earners. 

In  theory,  the  system  was  always  sup- 
posed to  be  "pay  as  you  go,"  but  in  fact,  a 
strong  bipartisan  coalition  was  formed  in 
Congress  dedicated  to  the  prospect  of  ex- 
panding benefits  every  two  years.  Through- 
out the  late  1950s  and  1960s,  Social  Security 
debates  were  a  pleasure  for  Congress. 

Three  men  guided  Congress  in  that  expan- 
sion: B4r.  Myers,  as  the  system's  chief  actu- 
ary; Mr.  Cohen,  who  was  for  years  the  agen- 
cy's chief  legislative  strategist;  and  Robert 
Ball,  the  Social  Security  commissioner  from 
1962  to  1973. 

Mr.  Ball  always  gave  Congress  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  the  new  benefits  it  was  con- 
templating, and  he  insists  they  were  sound. 
"Bob  (Myers)  supplied  the  numbers,"  he 
says.  Nobody  else  tried  to  do  that.  It  was 
completely  independent,  uninfluenced  by 
political  situations." 

Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Myers  came  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways  in  1970  when  the  chief  actuary 
resigned  in  a  huff,  asserting  that  "certain  of 
the  top  policy-making  officials"  of  the 
system  "will  exert  their  efforts  to  expand 
the  Social  Security  program  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  aiding  and  supporting  any  individ- 
uals and  organizations  that  are  of  this  ex- 
pansionist conviction." 

Mr.  Myers  insists  he  always  had  an  actu- 
arial basis  for  the  expanded  benefits.  For 
one  thing,  he  had  a  built-in  conservative 
bias  that  resulted  in  a  surplus  every  two 
years:  In  his  estimates  of  the  taxes  needed 
to  support  the  system,  he  always  assumed 
that  the  level  of  wages  would  remain  static. 
In  reality,  however,  during  the  economic 
growth  of  the  '50s  and  '608.  wages  almost 
always  went  up.  showering  added  dollars 
into  the  trust  fund.  In  1972  Congress  did 
away  with  this  cushion  in  an  unprecedented 
spasm  of  generosity.  It  raised  benefit  levels 
by  20%  and  established  a  "dynamic  benefit 
structure,"  one  that  assumed  that  wages 
would  always  increase.  Benefit  levels,  for 
the  first  time,  were  tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 
But  the  new  benefit  structure  was  based 
on  the  trends  of  the  past.  During  the  1970s, 
strange  things  began  to  happen— unemploy- 
ment soared  with  high  inflation,  the  cost  of 
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living  rose  faster  than  wages— and  the  struc- 
ture began  to  unravel. 

In  1973,  shortly  before  he  resigned.  Com- 
missioner Ball  told  a  Senate  committee  that 
the  sound  actuarial  footing  of  the  system 
would  make  it  secure  into  the  next  century. 
"Obviously  the  statement  was  incorrect," 
acknowledges  Mr.  Ball,  who  says  the  baf- 
fling economic  trends  of  the  19708  made 
predictions  difficult. 

"LOW  LEVEL  OP  UNDERSTANDING" 

Actuaries  who  have  studied  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  in  recent  years  have  found  it 
difficult  to  understand  and  more  difficult  to 
explain.  "I  was  shocked  by  the  low  level  of 
understanding  by  virtually  everybody  in  the 
system,"  says  A.  Haeworth  Robertson,  who 
was  the  chief  actuary  from  1975  until  1978. 
He  later  wrote  a  book  calling  for  a  drastic 
overhaul  of  the  system,  one  that  would 
clearly  separate  earned  benefits  from  what 
he  sees  as  welfare  payments. 

During  1979.  a  year  when  the  two  main 
Social  Security  trust  funds  took  in  $88  bil- 
lion and  paid  out  $87  billion.  Mr.  Robertson 
estimated  that  they  had  an  accrued  liability 
of  $5.6  trillion— an  amount  roughtly  six 
times  the  national  debt— assuming  continu- 
ation of  the  benefit  levels  existing  then.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  developed  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  if  nothing  is  done,  the 
system  will  fall  some  $1.5  trillion  short  of  Its 
obligation  over  the  next  75  years.  Fixing 
that  problem  Is  an  effort  that,  according  to 
Mr.  Myers,  should  start  very  soon. 

By  December,  he  estimates,  the  reservoir 
of  cash  in  the  old-age  and  survivors'  account 
will  drop  to  13%  of  the  amount  needed  to 
pay  one  year's  benefits.  When  it  gets  that 
low.  a  small  hiccup  In  the  economy  could  de- 
press Social  Security  tax  revenues  to  the 
point  at  which  the  money  to  cover  next 
month's  benefit  checks  wouldn't  be  aU 
there. 

"I  would  like  to  see  it  at  around  17%  or 
18%."  Mr.  Myers  says.  "You  put  out  almost 
all  of  your  money  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  Treasury  will  not  put  out 
checks  If  the  money  isn't  there." 

CATASTROPHIC  EPPECT 

The  effect  on  the  economy  would  be  cata- 
strophic: 30  million  consumers  devastated 
by  a  single  blow.  The  political  backlash 
would  be  monumental,  unthinkable. 

"Doomsday  is  so  bad."  Mr.  Myers  believes, 
■that  politically,  it  will  never  be  allowed  to 
happen."  He  figures  that  Congress  will 
always  do  something  to  postpone  the  day. 

Doomsday  or  no,  the  system  faces  more 
than  one  chaUenge  in  coming  years.  Mr. 
Myers  and  other  specialists  see  three  dis- 
tinct periods  ahead. 

The  short  term,  the  period  during  the  rest 
of  the  1980s.  wlU  be  sticky.  Which  is  why 
the  Reagan  administration  sees  a  need  to 
cut  $80  billion  from  the  outgo  in  the  next 
five  years,  largely  by  reducing  payments  to 
retirees  under  65  and  tightening  eligibility 
requirements  for  disability  benefits.  (Among 
other  measures  under  consideration  by  the 
administration  is  a  three-month  delay  next 
year  in  the  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment.) Others,  primarily  liberal  Democrats 
and  the  Cohen  group,  believe  that  the 
system  will  limp  through  the  1980s  if  Con- 
gress allows  the  OASI  fund  to  borrow  from 
the  separate  disability  and  health-insurance 
trust  funds  and,  if  necessary,  from  general 
revenues  in  the  Treasury. 

Then  there  is  a  middle  term,  one  that 
could  be  described  as  the  False  Era  of  Good 
Feelings.  Around  1990,  money  will  begin 
pouring  Into  the  trust  funds  again,  creating 
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a  huge  surplus  for  several  years.  The  sur- 
plus will  be  caused  by  heavy  payroll-tax  in- 
creases engineered  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. They  will  kick  in  at  about  the  same 
time  that  the  number  of  people  reaching 
age  65  begins  a  temporary  lag— a  function  of 
the  lower  birth  rates  during  the  Depression. 
Mr.  Myers  is  already  worrying  atwut  that 
surplus.  "That  may  not  be  good,  politically, 
because  Congress  will  be  tempted  to  spend 
it,"  he  says. 

Around  2010  comes  the  Crunch.  That's 
when  the  Pepsi  generation  begins  to  reach 
65.  an  event  some  actuaries  call  the  'senior 
boom."  Comparisons  with  past  and  present 
Indicate  that  this  period  will  be  rather 
stark.  In  1940  the  first  Social  Security  recip- 
ient, Ida  M.  Puller,  a  legal  secretary,  retired 
after  paying  just  $22  in  Social  Security 
taxes;  by  1975.  when  she  died,  she  had  col- 
lected over  $20,000  in  benefits.  That  was 
possible  because  for  every  person  who  re- 
tired when  Miss  Puller  did,  there  were  nine 
workers  pumping  money  into  the  trust 
funds.  Currently  the  ratio  is  six  to  one.  By 
2030  it  is  expected  to  drop  to  three  to  one. 

WAIT  AMD  SEE? 

There  are  ways  to  prepare  for  this  crunch, 
but  none  is  politically  appealing.  So  Mr. 
Cohen,  for  one.  would  prefer  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens.  "What  if  10  million  Mexi- 
cans come  into  the  country?"  he  asks,  argu- 
ing that  a  change  in  immigration  policy  or 
an  increase  in  the  fertility  rate  or  in  worker 
productivity  could  swell  Social  Security  rev- 
enues before  then. 

But  Mr.  Myers  and  others  see  a  need  for 
action.  They  have  ideas  for  changes  de- 
signed to  conceal  or  reduce  the  pain  ahead. 
Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  Democrat  of  Florida, 
one  of  Congress's  more  serious  students  of 
the  system,  has  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
begin  slowly  raising  the  retirement  age  by  a 
rate  of  one  month  every  four  months.  That 
means  the  Pepsi  generation  would  have  to 
work  until  the  age  of  68. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  it:  This  is  a 
painful  time  for  Congress.  Still,  nobody  is 
blaming  the  experts  like  Bob  Myers. 

"Actuaries  have  done  a  good  job,"  asserts 
Rep.  Bill  Archer  of  Texas,  one  of  the  Re- 
publican veterans  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  "But  the  premises 
they've  been  told  to  base  their  predictions 
on  have  been  politically  distorted."* 


COMMEMORATION  OF  SAINT 
WENCESLAS  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  amiiversary  of 
the  death  of  a  great  leader  and  warri- 
or, Wenceslas  of  Bohemia.  Present-day 
Czechoslovakia,  formerly  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  recognizes  and  pays  trib- 
ute to  this  great  militant  for  the  cause 
of  peace. 

Wenceslas  was  the  Duke  of  Bohemia 
during  the  10th  century.  After  the 
early  death  of  his  father,  a  reaction 
set  in  in  Bohemia  against  Germany. 
Support  was  given  to  the  pagan  Wends 
against  Germany.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  Germany  army,  Wenceslas  he- 
roically took  command  and  succeeded 
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in  making  peace  with  the  German 
forces.  Wenceslas'  tireless  efforts  to 
Christianize  Bohemia  with  the  help  of 
the  German  missionaries  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  moral  and  cultur- 
al standards  of  the  land.  Legends  of 
Wenceslas'  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
needy  are  the  basis  of  the  familiar 
melody  simg  at  Christmastime. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Czechoslo- 
vakian  descent  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  Represent,  in  honor- 
ing the  great  King  Wenceslas  on  this 
day.  We  share  their  pride  in  Wences- 
las' efforts  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  nations,  and  applaud  his 
heroic  example  in  this  regard.* 


PROPOSED  SALE  OP  ARMS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 


OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  share  my 
thoughts  on  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  sell  AWACS  and  the 
P-15  enhancement  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  this  proposal 
will  dominate  discussion  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  I  would  like  to 
state  briefly  why  I  will  oppose  this 
sale  as  simply  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

First,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  sale 
leave  our  side  with  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.  We  are  asked  to  approve  an 
$8.5  billion  military  aid  package  to  the 
Saudis  replete  with  the  most  advanced 
technology.  What  would  America  get 
in  return?  I  conclude  it  is  far  too  little. 

In  essence,  the  proposed  arms  sale  to 
the  Saudis  requires  that  the  Saudis  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  promote  U.S.  in- 
terests in  a  most  volatile  part  of  the 
world.  The  Saudis  are  not  required, 
for  example,  to  call  off  their  attacks 
on  the  Camp  David  peace  process,  and 
participate  constructively  in  the  next 
stage  of  the  peace  negotiations.  The 
Saudis  are  not  required  to  end  their 
repeated  call  for  a  holy  war  (jihad) 
against  Israel,  our  key  friend  in  the 
region.  The  Saudis  are  not  required  to 
halt  their  financing  of  PLO  terrorism. 

Now  some  have  argued  that  the 
Saudis  should  receive  the  proposed 
military  package  because  they  have 
moderated  their  oil  policies.  However, 
as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August 
27,  1981  has  pointed  out  recently, 
what  makes  the.  Saudis  pump  relates 
to  only  one  factor,  Saudi  self-interest, 
and  those  who  believe  the  Saudis  have 
moderated  their  prices  out  of  concern 
for  the  oil  himgry  West  are  still  "wait- 
ing for  the  tooth  fairy."  Historical 
precedent  is  relevant  here  as  well- 
even  after  the  United  States  sold  the 
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Saudis  P-15's  in  1978,  the  Saudis 
threatened  the  Carter  administration 
with  production  cutbacks  if  we  built 
up  our  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
Absolutely  nothing  in  recent  history 
indicates  that  the  sale  of  any  weapons 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia,  AWACS  or 
otherwise,  wUl  help  us  overcome 
future  blackmail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  instability  of  the 
Royal  family  that  rules  Saudi  Arabia 
must  be  noted  as  well.  The  takeover  of 
the  Grand  Mosque  for  more  than  a 
week  in  1979  demonstrates  the  popu- 
lar resentment  against  the  House  of 
Saud  and  the  level  of  discontentment 
within  that  nation.  Moreover,  internal 
upheavals  in  Saudi  Arabia,  spurred  by 
the  regime's  feudal  policies,  represent 
a  real  threat  to  this  country's  security 
if  they  are  successful.  If  the  Saudi 
Arabian  monarchy  is  overthrown  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  very  real 
danger  that  our  most  advanced  weap- 
ons would  be  compromised,  and  con- 
ceivably even  fall  into  Soviet  hands. 

Finally,  there  simply  is  no  external 
threat  to  Saudi  security  that  requires 
the  acquisition  of  the  weaponry  pro- 
posed in  this  sale.  Geopolitical  reali- 
ties and  a  quick  look  at  the  map  shows 
that  no  contiguous  country  seriously 
threatens  Saudi  Arabia.  Certainly  it  is 
not  "mighty"  Oman  or  Kuwait.  Not 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  certain- 
ly not  Israel.  Most  important,  a  Soviet 
thrust  against  Saudi  Arabia  faces 
enormous  logistical  hurdles.  Soviet- 
dominated  South  Yemen  could  theo- 
retically pose  a  threat,  but  it  faces 
great  obstacles  of  desert  and  distance. 
In  effect,  only  a  physical  U.S.  presence 
can  deter  the  Soviets  in  this  region 
should  the  Soviets  move  on  the  Saudi 
oilfields. 

Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  ultimate 
flaw  in  this  sale.  If  the  Saudis  were  as 
worried  about  the  Soviets  as  they 
claim,  they  would  invite  the  United 
States  to  build  and  maintain  a  military 
capability,  replete  with  bases  on  Saudi 
territory,  in  the  region.  Obviously  no 
such  invitation  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  my  statement,  this  proposed  sale  is 
just  no  bargain  for  our  Nation.  We  re- 
ceive no  quid  pro  quo  for  selling  the 
Saudis  these  weapons,  indeed  we  liter- 
ally receive  nothing  at  all.  The  intro- 
duction of  Saudi-controlled  AWACS 
into  this  area  will  further  destabilize 
one  of  the  most  volatile  regions  in  the 
world  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  when 
a  resolution  disapproving  this  sale 
comes  before  the  House,  it  will  have 
the  resoimding  support  of  my  col- 
leagues.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  SUSANNAH 
E.  VOSE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHOSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  paying  special  tribute  to  Miss 
Susannah  E.  Vose  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Miss  Vose  will  have  completed  50 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  October  5. 
1981. 

Miss  Vose  began  her  career  in  gov- 
ernment on  October  5,  1931,  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  After  5 
years  there,  she  went  to  work  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  a 
field  representative.  Over  the  years 
Miss  Vose  has  served  as  acting  manag- 
er and  manager  in  the  administra- 
tion's Lawrence  district  office. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
provides  a  vital  service  to  our  coun- 
try—insuring that  the  35  million 
Americans  who  depend  on  Social  Secu- 
rity receive  their  benefits  each  month. 
It  is  the  best  system  we  have  for 
taking  care  of  each  other,  and  it  has 
worked  for  46  years. 

The  Social  Security  Administration's 
effectiveness,  its  efficiency  in  dealing 
with  the  many  beneficiary  claims  and 
accounts  is  due  to  employees  like  Miss 
Vose.  She  possesses  those  characteris- 
tics which  are  the  trademark  of  the 
SSA  employee— a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  system,  fine  administrative  abil- 
ity, and  patient  and  pleasant  tempera- 
ment. She  cares  about  the  people  she 
serves. 

Her  distinguished  career  and  con- 
tinuing contribution  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  deserves  special 
recognition  and  appreciation.  Her 
fellow  citizens  join  in  thanking  her  for 
her  outstanding  service  to  her  Govern- 
ment and  community.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 
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Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
September  29,  1981,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

septebsber  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  plan  by 
the  Department  of  Navy  to  move  cer- 
tain facilities  to  the  Navy  Yard.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1230, 
authorizing   the   mlntings   of   special 
coins      commemorating      the      1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les. California. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
on  S.  1657.  establishing  a  imlform  Fed- 
eral policy  for  the  management  and 
utilization  of  inventions  developed 
under  Pederal  contracts. 

235  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1024. 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  construction  and  safety  of 
Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans.  International  Op- 
erations, and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  (Ex.  N.  86th 
Cong.,  Istsess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

•Governmental  Affairs 
•Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sutjcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  207,  disap- 
proving certain  action  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  relating  to 
the  reform  of  the  sexual  assault  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

•Immigration   and   Refugee   Policy   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
the  hiring  of  Ulegal  aliens. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
•  Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  restrict 
the  power  of  Federal  courts  in  matters 
of  school  busing,  focusing  on  the  social 
impact  of  forced  busing. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  America's  defense- 
related  industries'  ability  to  manufac- 
ture certain  wartime  products. 

357  Russell  Building 
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Conferees 
On  H.J.  Res.  325.  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
programs  of  the  Pederal  Government. 
S-207.  Capitol 
10:45  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  military  and 
technical  Implications  of  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  P-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Richard  J.  Bishirjian.  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency,  and 
Richard  F.  Staar,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  Representative   for  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions  Negotia- 
tions with  rank  of  Ambassador. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meetmg.  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1024.  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
•  Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of  California, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  LatMr 
Relations  Board. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  I 

9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  and 
the    F-15    enhancements    arms   sales 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
C.  Everett  Koop.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Medical  Director  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Services,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  1542.  prohibit- 
ing a  company  operating  a  common 
carrier  railroad  from  holding  Federal 
coal  leases  unless  the  coal  is  used  for 
raUroad  purposes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

To    resume    hearings    on    S.    1630.    to 

reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws  and 

streamline     the     administration     of 

criminal  justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  In 
matters  of  school  busing,  focusing  on 
the  legal  and  constitutional  issues  of 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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3:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  P-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  pacluge  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

318  Russell  Building 

OCTOBER  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  J.  Carey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  identifi- 
cation process  verifying  the  authority 
to  work  in  the  United  States. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjimction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on 
S.  Con.  Res.  29.  disapproving  certain 
coastal  zone  management  Federal  con- 
sistency regulations. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
OCTOBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110. 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  In  Congress 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182,  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and   abuse,   and   assuring    immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 

Urban  and  Rural  Economic  E>evelopment 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  use  of 
small  issue  tax-exempt  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  to  finance  small  busi- 
ness projects. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume   hearings  on   the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Government  files. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
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Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  S.  1682  and  S.  637. 
bills  to  establish  a  Federal  program 
for  the  interim  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1662  and  S.  637.  bills  to  establish 
a   Federal   program   for   the   interim 
storage    and    permanent   disposal    of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  and 
the    F-15    enhancements    arms    sales 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

S-116,  Capitol 

OCTOBER  6 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  proposed 
five-year  plan  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
standard  language  to  be  included  in  all 
future  block-grant  legislation. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  beverage  containers  with- 
out a  minimum  refund  value,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  metal  beverage 
containers  with  detachable  openings. 
235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  cause 
and  effect  of  missing  children,  focus- 
ing on  home  environment,  local  law 
enforcement  action,  and  citizen  action 
groups. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with   the 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  S.  1662  and  S.  637. 
bills  to  establish  a  Federal  program 
for  the  interim  storage  and  permanent 
disposal   of   high-level   nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  S.  1662  and  S.  637.  bills  to 
establish  a  Federal  program  for  the  in- 
terim storage  and  permanent  disposal 
of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
Ian  powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning      and      Control      Systems 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER? 
9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       Systems 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1630  to  reform 
the  Federal  criminal  laws  and  stream- 
line the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act 
of  1964.  tiUe  XXI  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

357  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110, 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  in  Congress 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  present 
conditions  of  the  mass  refugee  asylum 
process. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1639,  to  modern- 
ize the  extradition  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  over  sight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  FYeedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  and  on  S.  1247,  S.  1235, 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
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ments  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subco?nmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  origin,  direc- 
tion, and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
permitting  certain  liner  vessel  opera- 
tors in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  domes- 
tic   trade    between    Unalaska    Island, 
Alaska  and  the  west  coast  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  policies  re- 
lating to  deportation  exclusion. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  origin,  di- 
rection, and  support  tactics  of  terror- 
ism. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

•Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
strict the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  schools  busing,  focusing  on 
certain  community  problems. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  750  and  S.  1288. 
bills  providing  energy  tax  credits  for 
industrial  and  commercial  business  to 
encourage  investment  in  new  energy 
conserving  equipment. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110, 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  in  Congress 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  related  li- 
censing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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12:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recovery  of  at- 
torneys fees  in  tax  cases. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  in  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4332  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  S.  1606.  to  provide  for 
a  nuclear  property  damage  insurance 
fund,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
facility  at  Three  MUe  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1606,  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
contaminated  nuclear  facUity  at  Three 
Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciaj-y 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing  a  service   industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  326,  prohibit- 
ing a  refiner,  other  than  an  independ- 
ent or  smaU  refiner,  from  operating  a 
gas  station  in  the  United  States,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  supplier  to 
practice  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational   educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
protection   and   conservation   of   fish 
and  wildlife  resources  along  the  coast- 
al barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

4200  DU-ksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  temporary 
worker  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•  JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  early  detection 
of  juvenUe  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    restricting    the   power   of 
Federal  courts  in  matters  of  school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653.  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  judicial  sys- 
tems' policies  relating  to  correctional 
institutions  and   sentencing  of   juve- 
niles. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
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9:30  a.ni. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483.  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  28 
9:30  ajn. 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1182. 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,     reducing     incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    oversight     hearings    on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256.  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  income 
of  individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  granting  am- 
nesty to  certain  Ulegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976.  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBERS 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541.  pro- 
posed Retirement   Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
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NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
OCTOBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234.  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  smd  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1107.  to  require 
cases  of  a  local  or  regional  nature  be 
filed  in  the  States  or  regions  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  suit  is  found. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554.  S.  1253. 
S.  482.  and  S.  440.  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  be  released  on  bail  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Title  I.  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  Title  I.  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

WASRIlfCTOR.  D.C.. 

September  28.  1981. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jm 
WUGRT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday.  September  29.  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neil,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  admit 
that  too  often  our  best  efforts  do  not 
accomplish  what  we  wish,  and  even 
our  seeming  righteous  acts  can  be 
blemished  by  selfishness  or  undue 
pride.  When  our  spirits  lag  or  we  are 
overcome  by  the  complexity  of  the 
concerns  in  our  way,  cause  us.  O  Lord, 
to  seek  Your  guidance  and  to  know 
Your  encouragement  and  counsel. 
May  our  zeal  for  peace  and  justice 
never  fail  or  our  confidence  in  what  is 
right  never  cease,  but  filled  with  Your 
blessing,  may  we  do  those  things  that 
honor  You  and  serve  the  human 
family.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
noimces  to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  304)  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  tourism  policy  and  an 
independent  Government  agency  to 
carry  out  the  national  tourism  policy." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  929.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  improved 
administration  of  the  amateur  radio  service 
and  private  land  mobUe  services  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  radio-frequency  inter- 
ference to  certain  electronic  equipment,  to 
permit  volunteer  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  the  area  of 
examinations.  Ucensing,  and  enforcement  in 
the  amateur  radio  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week. 

S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  seventh  day  of  October  1981  as  "Nation- 
al Guard  Day." 


BIG  OIL  TAX  RELIEF  PACKAGE 
SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlES.) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  killing  the  American 
housing  industry  and  with  it  the 
dream  of  homeownershlp  for  millions 
of  American  families. 

Statistics  released  by  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders  earlier 
this  month  show  the  depth  of  the 
crisis  now  facing  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  constituents  in  the  real 
estate  and  construction  industries: 

New  housing  starts  will  faU  below 
1,070,000  units  this  year  for  the  first  time 
since  1946,  if  present  market  trends  contin- 
ue. 

August  housing  start  figures  were  34% 
below  last  year's  and  11%  below  even  July's 
dismal  figure. 


Starts  on  single  famUy  dwellings  dropped 
to  591,000  units— the  lowest  level  since  1959. 

In  spite  of  these  gloomy  statistics, 
this  Congress  has  it  within  its  power 
to  reverse  the  33-month  decline  in 
housing  starts,  put  thousands  of  con- 
struction workers  back  to  work  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  decade  of  af- 
fordable housing  for  American  fami- 
lies. It  can  do  that  by  taking  decisive 
action  to  bring  down  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit  and,  in  so  doing,  bring 
down  high  interest  rates. 

The  best  place  to  start  bringing 
down  interest  rates  is  by  repealing  the 
"big  oil"  tax  relief  package  contained 
in  the  administration's  tax  bill. 

You  will  recall  that  this  one  portion 
of  the  tax  bill  alone  will  pull  the  Fed- 
eral budget  an  extra  $12  billion  into 
the  red  over  the  next  5  years,  pushing 
up  interest  rates  and  putting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  out  of 
work. 

In  the  face  of  the  mounting  housing 
crisis  in  this  country,  these  tax  give- 
aways are  unacceptable. 

The  time  has  come  to  repeal  this 
part  of  the  tax  bill,  and  I  urge  you  to 
join  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  get  the 
job  done. 


OH,  THOSE  REAGAN  BUDGET 

cxrrs 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
came  across  some  stinging  criticism  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  strategy. 


NOTICE 

Effective  October  1,  1981,  the  subscription  price  of  the  Conces- 
sional Record  will  be  increased  to  $208.00  per  year,  or  $104.00  for 
six  months.  Individual  issues  may  be  purchased  for  $1.00  per  copy. 

This  price  increase  is  necessary  to  meet  current  production  and 
distribution  costs  in  order  for  the  Record  subscription  program 
to  be  self-sustaining. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR.,  Chairman. 


O  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Here  is  what  the  critic  said: 

The  cynicism  of  the  new  tax  bill  is  truly 
unlimited.  Among  the  so-called  special  in- 
terest groups  which  escape  taxation,  or  are 
obliged  to  pay  purely  symbolically,  we  see 
the  employees  of  multinational  companies 
.  .  .  and  even  owners  of  racehorses  and 
yachts!  As  they  say.  you  can't  go  any  far- 
ther than  that. 

The  critic  talked  of  the  "nakedly 
class  character  of  the  budgetary  and 
tax  legislation."  Finally  there  was 
charge  of  "flagrant  robbery  of  the 
country's  most  needy  citizens  and  the 
further  enrichment  of  the  wealthiest." 

In  case  you  are  interested,  this  fa- 
miliar criticism  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram was  made  on  August  22.  1981.  by 
Izvestia,  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
famous  newspaper. 

Will  someone  please  tell  me:  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  is  so  bad  for 
the  United  States,  as  we  are  told  it  is 
by  some,  why  is  the  Soviet  Union 
raging  against  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
paragraph  from  Soviet  World  Outlook, 
a  monthly  report  on  the  view  from  the 
Kremlin  on  issues  critical  to  U.S.  in- 
terests: 

Highlights 
Moscow  extends  attacks  on  Reagan  to  do- 
mestic policies.  A  steady  stream  of  Soviet  ar- 
ticles attacking  Reagan  domestic  policies 
has  given  particular  play  to  the  President's 
budget  battles  and  his  handling  of  the  air 
controllers'  strike.  Articles  on  the  tax  cut 
charge  benefits  redound  only  to  the  rich 
and  the  military-industrial  complex;  those 
on  the  air  controllers'  strike  charge  anti- 
union bias  to  the  Administration.  Both  see  a 
harder  domestic  policy  going  along  with  the 
Administration's  tougher  foreign  policies. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  RULE  ON  H.R.  3603, 
POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OP  1981 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  subject  to 
the  reporting  of  a  resolution,  it  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  rule  on  H.R. 
3603,  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1981,  on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereaf- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GALLIA  COUNTY'S  AMERICAN 
LEGION  LAPAYETTE  POST  NO. 
27  SHOWS  POW/MIA  LEADER- 
SHIP ROLE 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  frequently  addressed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  critical  issue 
of  missing  Americans  in  Southeast 
Asia.  With  the  Vietnam  war  years 
drifting  further  into  history,  it  is 
sometimes  easy  and,  frankly,  conven- 


ient to  overlook  the  personal  side  of 
America's  long  involvement  in  that 
costly  conflict. 

I  submit,  however,  that  we  cannot 
ignore  this  Nation's  ongoing  responsi- 
bility to  those  Americans  who  have 
not  yet  returned— the  missing  in 
action.  It  is  heartening  to  know  that 
my  interest  in  this  issue  is  shared  by 
hundreds  of  residents  of  Gallia 
County  and  southeastern  Ohio. 

Recently,  the  membership  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Lafayette  Post  No.  27  of 
Gallipolls,  Ohio,  collected  the  signa- 
tures of  Americans  who,  like  myself, 
are  unwilling  to  forget  those  who 
served  with  honor  in  Vietnam.  In  6 
short  days,  members  of  the  post  ob- 
tained the  signatures  of  over  1,200  per- 
sons who  collectively  want  Hanoi  to 
know  that  we  consider  an  accounting 
of  America's  mission  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  These  petitions 
which  were  sent  to  me  will  be  forward- 
ed to  oiu-  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  with  instructions  to  pass  them 
on  to  the  appropriate  Vietnamese  rep- 
resentatives. 

I  commend  the  members  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Lafayette  Post  No.  27  of 
Gallipolls,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Americans  still  missing,  I  thank 
all  those  who  joined  in  this  worth- 
while effort.  Their  work  is  of  monu- 
mental importance. 


AMERICA  AT  WAR  AGAIN- 
FIGHTING  FOR  ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  200  years  ago,  an  American  Army 
halted  its  march  in  sight  of  the  British 
line  at  Yorktown.  The  next  morning, 
our  Army  began  the  siege.  With  victo- 
ry in  their  minds  and  freedom  in  their 
hearts,  they  defeated  one  of  the  best 
armies  in  the  world. 

Those  who  gave  their  lives  at  York- 
town,  gave  the  world  a  new  independ- 
ent nation.  A  nation  built  on  new  ideas 
had  beguji. 

We  are  again  at  war,  fighting  a  stag- 
gering economy.  Federal  spending,  and 
huge  Federal  deficits— fighting  for 
economic  freedom. 

Since  January,  we  have  fought  some 
battles— and  won.  But  the  war  is  not 
over.  Like  our  Army  200  years  ago,  we 
are  within  sight  of  victory.  Now— we 
must  begin  our  final  siege. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  nation  built  on  new 
ideas,  has  had  to  struggle  so  hard  to 
make  a  new  idea  come  true.  Our  prob- 
lems are  best  described  by  the  Roman, 
Cato: 

At  every  crossroad  on  the  path  to  the 
future,  stand  a  thousand  men  guarding  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  cut  deeper 
into  Federal  spending.  Let  us  begin 


the  final  assault— now.  Let  us  be  as 
strong  and  determined  as  Americans 
200  years  ago. 

We  have  new  ideas  to  lead  the 
nation  out  of  economic  turmoil.  Let  us 
not  become  obstacles  in  the  path  to  re- 
covery. I  for  one.  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  country's  economic  future. 
How  about  you,  Mr.  Speaker? 
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SALE  OF  AW  ACS  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA  OPPOSED 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  spoke  against  the  sale  of  the 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Today  I  wish 
to  elaborate  on  that  statement. 

The  administration's  proposal  for  a 
massive  sale  of  the  most  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  upset 
the  precarious  balance  in  the  Middle 
East,  precipitating  the  threat  of  war, 
menacing  the  State  of  Israel  and  en- 
dangering U.S.  security  interests. 

This  $8.5  billion  sale— largest  In  his- 
tory—is qualitatively  different  from 
any  other.  Never  before  have  airborne 
warning  and  control  systems 
(AWACS)  been  let  out  of  exclusive 
American  control?  Together  with  1,100 
air-to-air  Sidewinder  missiles,  fuel 
tankers,  and  other  military  materiel, 
they  produce  a  totally  new  and  peril- 
ous situation. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  kingdom  inherent- 
ly vulnerable  to  internal  upheaval. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Shah  in  Iran 
should  be  a  constant  reminder  to  us  of 
the  instability  of  such  regimes.  Future 
turmoil  in  Saudi  Arabia  could  easily 
result  in  AWACS  technology  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia  or  its 
satellites. 

Apart  from  that,  Saudi  leaders  have 
openly  declared  that  Israel,  not 
Russia,  is  their  principal  foe.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Saudis  have  rejected  the 
Camp  David  peace  process. 

Israel  is  a  democratic  society  in  a  sea 
of  turbulence  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
a  potent  and  unswerving  ally  of  the 
United  States.  Israel's  assurance  of 
survival  has  depended  not  only  on  a 
dedicated  citizen  army  but  also  on  its 
command  of  superior  technology 
which  the  AWACS  package  now 
threatens  to  wipe  out. 

Israel's  security  and  prosperity  ulti- 
mately requires  peace.  It  has  already 
sacrificed  much  for  a  peace  with 
Egypt.  So,  too,  American  security  is 
best  served  by  promoting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  to  open  the  way  for  social 
improvement  and  economic  develop- 
ment with  the  promise  of  hope  and 
progress  for  all  the  people  there. 

I  favor  an  immediate  vote  in  the 
House  on  a  resolution  to  disapprove 
the  administration's  AWACS  sale. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Today 
is  the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Thursday,  October  1, 
1981. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI  BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bin  (H.R.  4048).  Granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri establishing  their  mutual  bound- 
ary in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  Bot- 
toms near  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
Elwood,  Kans. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4048 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  es- 
tablishing their  mutual  boundary  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Gladden-Prench-Elwood  Bot- 
toms near  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
EHwood,  Kansas,  as  the  thalweg  line  of  the 
channel  of  the  Missouri  River  abandoned  by 
avulsion  in  AprU  1952.  which  Is  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  project  maps,  re- 
ports, and  documents  submitted  April  30, 
1980,  by  Williamson  Engineering  and  Sur- 
veying, Saint  Joseph,  Missouri,  consisting  of 
sheets  one  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  and  filed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  the 
SUte  of  Kansas,  and  in  the  Office  of  the 
State  Land  Surveyor,  Division  of  Research 
and  Technical  Information,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  SUte  of  Missouri.  Such 
agreement  was  approved  by  the  State  of 
Kansas  on  May  8,  1980,  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri on  June  25,  1981,  and  is  substantially 
as  follows: 

The  true  and  permanent  boundary  line 
between  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  SUte 
of  Kansas  follows  the  thalweg  line  at  the 
time  of  the  April  1952  avulsion  and  sudden 
change  of  the  Missouri  River  Channel  and 
is  more  particularly  described  as  begirming 
at  the  intersection  of  the  present  thalweg 
line  of  the  Missouri  River  Channel  and  the 
thalweg  line  of  the  Missouri  River  Channel 
as  it  existed  prior  to  the  April  1952  avulsion 
and  having  Kansas  SUte  coordinate  of 
640240.22  feet  north  and  2878720.31  feet 
east  of  the  Kansas  north  zone;  thence  along 
the  thalweg  line  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
April  1952  avulsion  the  following  courses 
and  distances:  north  85  degrees  50  minutes 
30  seconds  west  to  an  aluminum  monument, 
482.0  feet;  south  67  degrees  13  minutes  0 
seconds  west.  814.0  feet  to  an  aluminum 
monument;  south  51  degrees  09  minutes  0 
seconds  west.  693.0  feet;  south  78  degrees  58 
minutes  0  seconds  west,  601.0  feet  to  an  alu- 
minum monument;  south  59  degrees  11  min- 
utes 0  seconds  west,  996.0  feet  to  an  alumi- 


num monument;  south  20  degrees  57  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west,  1,725.0  feet:  south  51 
degrees  36  minutes  0  seconds  west,   658.0 
feet;  south  42  degrees  12  minutes  30  seconds 
west.  1,596.0  feet;  south  55  degrees  30  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west,  597.0  feet;  south  60  de- 
grees 26  minutes  30  seconds  west.  1.601.0 
feet;  south  64  degrees  34  minutes  30  seconds 
west,  1.237.0  feet;  south  87  degrees  02  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west,  368.0  feet;  south  73  de- 
grees 47  minutes  30  seconds  west,  602.0  feet; 
south  85  degrees  54  minutes  0  seconds  west. 
1,146.0  feet;  north  75  degrees  38  minutes  30 
seconds  west,  565.0  feet;  north  68  degrees  54 
minutes  30  seconds  west,  806.0  feet;  north  61 
degrees  58  minutes  0  seconds  west,  787.0 
feet;  north  55  degrees  20  minutes  0  seconds 
west,  1.793.0  feet;  north  48  degrees  13  min- 
utes 0  seconds  west.  2,897.0  feet;  north  43 
degrees  25  minutes  30  seconds  west,  902.0 
feet:  north  28  degrees  04  minutes  30  seconds 
west,  1,190.0  feet;  north  22  degrees  01  min- 
utes 30  seconds  west,  1,101.0  feet;  north  10 
degrees  19  minutes  30  seconds  east.  825.0 
feet;  north  17  degrees  07  minutes  30  seconds 
west.  662.0  feet  to  an  aluminum  monument; 
north  8  degrees  48  minutes  0  seconds  east, 
556.0  feet;  north  4  degrees  33  minutes  30 
seconds   west.   692.0   feet   to   an   aluminum 
monument:  north  29  degrees  27  minutes  0 
seconds  east,  1,200.0  feet;  north  44  degrees 
15  minutes  0  seconds  east,  1.096.0  feet  to  an 
aluminum  monument;  north  58  degrees  32 
minutes  30  seconds  east,  1,112.0  feet;  north 
74  degrees  17  minutes  0  seconds  east,  1,181.0 
feet;  south  55  degrees  0  minutes  30  seconds 
east,  855.0  feet;  south  89  degrees  49  minutes 
30  seconds  east,  1,640.0  feet;  south  78  de- 
grees 07  minutes  30  seconds  east,  996.0  feet; 
south  89  degrees  07  minutes  0  seconds  east. 
650.0  feet  to  an  aluminum  monument;  north 
70  degrees  10  minutes  30  seconds  east,  781.0 
feet;  south  81  degrees  27  minutes  30  seconds 
east,   1,042.0  feet  to  an  aluminum  monu- 
ment; north  69  degrees  36  minutes  0  seconds 
east,  1,707.0  feet;  north  71  degrees  34  min- 
utes 0  seconds  east.  2,498.0  feet  to  an  alumi- 
num monument;  north  55  degrees  57  min- 
utes 0  seconds  east,  1.098.0  feet  to  an  alumi- 
num monument;  north  48  degrees  55  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east,  982.0  feet  to  an  alumi- 
num monument;  north  19  degrees  01  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east,  491.0  feet  to  an  alumi- 
num monument;  north  51  degrees  47  min- 
utes 0  seconds  east,  503.0  feet:  north  34  de- 
grees 27  minutes  0  seconds  east,  521.0  feet: 
north  40  degrees  06  minutes  0  seconds  east, 
373.0  feet  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
thalweg  line  of  the  current  Missouri  River 
Channel  and  the  thalweg  line  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  April  1952  avulsion  and  having 
Kansas  SUte  coordinate  values  of  549195.06 
feet  north  and  2876850.19  'feet  east  of  the 
Kansas  north  zone,  according  to  a  survey 
executed   by  Williamson   Engineering   and 
Surveying  dated  April  30,  1980.  and  hereby 
made  a  part  of  the  legal  description. 

See.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or  in 
any  manner  affecting  any  right  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  In  and  over  the 
region  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  would  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MooRHEAD)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dahxel- 

SON). 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4048  will  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri  establishing  their  mutual 
boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
Bottoms  near  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  and 
Elwood,  Kans. 


In  1949  the  States  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  agreed  that  the  center  of  the 
channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  from 
the  40th  parallel,  north  latitude 
southward  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  (Kaw)  River  is  the  true 
and  permanent  boundary  between  the 
said  States,  subject  only  to  changes 
which  may  occur  by  the  natural  proc- 
esses of  accretion  and  reliction,  but 
not  avulsion. 

The  agreement  of  the  two  States 
was  consented  to  by  the  Congress  in 
Public  Law  81-637.  approved  August  3, 
1950.  In  April  1952,  the  channel  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  area  laiown  as 
the  Gladden-French-Elwood  Bottoms 
was  abandoned  by  avulsion.  However, 
the  portion  of  that  channel  aban- 
doned in  1952  by  avulsion  had  never 
been  surveyed  by  anyone  In  authority 
prior  to  the  flood  to  establish  the  true 
location  of  the  boundary  between  the 
States. 

In  1977,  committees  appointed  by 
the  legislatures  of  each  State  met  and 
agreed  that  the  thalweg  line  (the  deep 
water  line)  of  the  abandoned  channel, 
as  established  by  a  survey,  would  be 
the  true  channel.  In  1978  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  two  States  adopted  the 
agreement  of  the  committees.  The 
survey  made  at  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Kansas  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Missouri  State  land  sur- 
veyor. The  legislatures  of  both  States 
have  passed  bills  affirming  and  ratify- 
ing the  boundary  survey.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Missouri  Legislature  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  June  25, 
1981.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Kansas  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  on  May  8, 
1980.  Copies  of  these  two  laws  have 
been  supplied  to  the  committee  and 
are  printed  in  our  report. 

The  facts  and  Information  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Law  and  Governmental  Relations 
at  a  hearing  held  on  July  14.  1981.  to- 
gether with  the  supplemental  infor- 
mation supplied,  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  basis  for  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  States.  The  committee, 
therefore,  recommends  and  I  urge 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  settles  a  long- 
standing border  dispute  between 
Kansas  and  Missouri  brought  about  by 
a  shift  in  the  Missouri  River  bed.  Ap- 
parently, a  storm  followed  by  a  flood 
in  1952  caused  a  dramatic  alteration  in 
the  flow  of  the  river  and  this  problem 
has  languished  ever  since. 

To  resolve  the  problem,  both  States 
have  cooperated  by  establishing  com- 
mittees with  authority  to  settle  differ- 
ences. Minor  land  title  disputes  have 
been  worked  out  and  both  the  Kansas 
and  Missouri  legislatures  have  ratified 
a  memorandum  of  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  certain  the  boundary 
between  these  States,  this  legislation 
avoids  costly  litigation  to  resolve  title 
differences. 

I  support  H.R.  4048  as  a  sensible  and 
economical  way  of  settling  a  boundary 
dispute.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  on  their 
very  thoughtful  and  very  capable  han- 
dling of  this  heavy  legislative  responsi- 
bility, and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress,  in  1950.  gave 
its  consent  to  an  interstate  compact 
between  Kansas  and  Missouri.  At  that 
time  we  established  the  center  of  the 
Missouri  River  as  the  legal  boundary 
between  the  two  States.  After  31 
years,  due  to  an  intervening  storm,  the 
Congress  must  again  establish  the  cor- 
rect boundary  of  these  two  States  in 
the  area  near  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Since  the  Missouri  River  is  naviga- 
ble, the  land  underneath  belongs  to 
the  State.  When  part  of  the  old  river 
channel  dried  out  after  the  flood,  the 
State  of  Missouri  assumed  a  certain 
boundary  line  that  was  challenged  by 
Kansas  property  owners.  Wisely,  the 
States  got  together  and  drew  up  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned. 

I  support  this  bill  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it,  as  the  most  equi- 
table way  to  settle  these  differences. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  4048.  This  is 
a  routine  noncontroversial  biU  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
agreement  between  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  establishing  their 
mutual  bound  \ry  in  the  French  Bot- 
toms area  ne  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The 
legislative  bodies  of  both  States  have 


ratified  the  boundary  agreement  by 
unanimous  votes,  and  both  Governors 
support  it. 

The  need  for  the  agreement  arises 
from  a  flood  in  April  1952,  during 
which  a  section  of  the  Missouri  River 
channel  was  abandoned  by  avulsion. 
Two  years  prior  to  the  flood,  the  U.S 
Congrress  had  granted  its  consent  to  an 
agreement  between  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  establishing  their 
mutual  boundary  between  the  north - 
em  State  line  and  the  conflux  of  the 
Missouri  and  Kansas  Rivers  in  Kansas 
City  as  the  Missouri  River,  subject  to 
changes  which  might  occur  "by  the 
natural  processes  of  accretion  and  re- 
liction, but  not  by  avulsion"  (Public 
Law  81-637).  Thus  the  chaiuiel  change 
during  the  1952  flood  did  not  alter  the 
legal  boundary.  The  confusion  arose 
because  the  location  of  the  boundary 
within  that  section  of  channel  had  not 
been  established  by  survey  prior  to  the 
flood. 

Since  the  Missouri  River  is  a  naviga- 
ble river,  the  land  underneath  its 
channel  is  State  property.  As  the  old 
channel  dried  out  and  became  valua- 
ble as  farmland.  Buchanan  County,  in 
accordance  with  Missouri  law.  issued  a 
patent  deed  to  the  Airport  Levy  Dis- 
trict to  the  land  up  to  what  they  be- 
lieved was  the  State  line.  The  levy  dis- 
trict then  issued  quitclaim  deeds  to 
abutting  landowners.  However,  the 
county  had  assumed  the  State  line  to 
be  the  midpoint  between  the  high 
banks  of  the  old  channel,  when  in  fact 
the  center  of  the  channel  is  the  thal- 
weg, or  deep  water  line.  When  the 
State  of  Kansas  moved  to  survey  and 
sell  all  the  abandoned  channel  proper- 
ty up  to  the  thalweg,  conflict  arose 
with  Missouri  owners  who  believed 
that  all  their  deeded  property  was 
theirs,  and  in  Missouri. 

In  1977  the  Kansas  and  Missouri 
Legislatures  established  committees  to 
settle  this  conflict  and  avoid  protract- 
ed litigation.  They  agreed  to  the  thal- 
weg as  the  boundary,  and  arranged  for 
Missouri  owners  with  deeds  to  lands 
actually  in  Kansas  to  have  the  first 
option  to  buy  that  land  at  reduced 
prices.  The  States  ratified  this  agree- 
ment in  1978.  and  the  State  of  Kansas 
hired  a  Missouri  engineering  firm  to 
conduct  the  necessary  survey.  Both 
States  have  now  ratified  this  survey  as 
establishing  the  true  and  permanent 
boundary.  Pursuant  to  article  I.  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Constitution,  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  legislation  passed  by 
both  States  is  contingent  on  approval 
by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  represents  a  sensible  and  equi- 
table solution  to  the  boundary  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  aware  of  any  objections. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  prompt  action  in  ap- 
proving this  legislation,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 


September  29,  1981 


Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
very  briefly  on  behalf  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
4048,  and  ask  your  support  for  this 
noncontroversial  measure.  This  is  the 
final  chapter  in  a  story  that  began  29 
years  ago  with  the  worst  flood  on 
record  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
Elwood.  Kans.-St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  area. 
This  mighty  flood  changed  the  course 
of  the  river  but  not  the  actual  bounda- 
ry line  between  the  States.  As  the 
river  bed  filled  in.  however,  the  border 
became  lost  in  the  land  mass,  and  all 
efforts  to  reach  agreement  failed— 
until  now. 

In  a  rewarding  show  of  unanimity 
between  the  States,  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Federal  Government, 
we  have  now  brought  this  entire 
matter  to  an  acceptable  compromise 
and  conclusion. 

With  the  States  in  agreement,  all 
that  remains  for  us  to  do  now  is  to  put 
this  official  seal  of  approval  of  the 
United  States  on  this  pact  through  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  for  your  favorable  vote  on  this 
legislation  so  that  we  may.  finally, 
after  these  29  long  years,  lay  this 
matter  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MooRHEAS)  and  the  Members 
who  have  spoken  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  4048. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA-SOUTH  CARO- 
UNA  SEAWARD  BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  (H.R.  2896)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  establishing  their 
lateral  seaward  boundary. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 


South  Carolina  esUbUshing  their  mutual 
seaward  boundary,  which  agreement  was 
proposed  by  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
boundary  commissions  for  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  regarding  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  lateral  seaward  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  SUtes.  executed  January  20. 
1978.  and  was  adopted  by  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and 
which  agreement  is  substantially  as  follows: 
"The  lateral  seaward  l)oundary  between 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  from 
the  low-water  mark  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  designated  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  North  Carolina-South 
Carolina  ix)undary  line  as  described  by 
monuments  located  at  latitude  33  degrees. 
51  minutes.  50.7214  seconds  north,  longitude 
78  degrees,  33  minutes,  22.9448  seconds 
west,  at  latitude  33  degrees.  51  minutes. 
36.4626  seconds  north,  longitude  78  degrees, 
33  minutes,  06.1937  seconds  west,  and  at 
latitude  33  degrees,  51  minutes.  07.8792  sec- 
onds north,  longitude  78  degrees.  32  feet. 
32.6210  seconds  west,  in  a  straight  line  pro- 
jection of  said  line  to  the  seaward  limits  of 
the  States'  territorial  Jurisdiction,  such  line 
to  be  extended  on  the  same  Ijearing  insofar 
as  a  need  for  further  delimitation  may 
arise.". 

Ssc.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  in 
any  manner  affecting  any  right  or  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the 
region  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DANIELSON)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MooRHEAD)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2896  would  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  establish- 
ing their  lateral  seaward  boundary. 

On  November  9.  1977,  the  duly  es- 
tablished boundary  commissions  of 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  met  in  joint  session 
and  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective States  that  the  lateral  sea- 
ward boundary  t)etween  the  two  States 
be  delimited  as  described  in  H.R.  2896. 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  General  Assembly  for  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  passed  legislation 
establishing  the  lateral  seaward 
boimdary  between  the  States  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  on  Febrary  28. 
1978.  The  twundary  description  in  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  is  precisely 
that  which  is  embodied  in  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly ratified  the  lateral  seaward  bound- 


ary between  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  on  June  8.  1979.  The 
description  in  the  legislation  enacted 
by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly omitted  reference  to  a  point  re- 
ferred to  in  the  description  recom- 
mended by  the  boundary  commissions 
and  enacted  by  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  This  omission  was 
corrected  by  amendment  to  the  de- 
scription ratified  by  the  North  Caroli- 
na General  Assembly  on  June  30,  1981. 
Thus,  both  States  have  enacted  the 
description  embodied  in  H.R.  2896  into 
their  respective  statutes.  Copies  of  the 
North  and  South  Carolina  statutes  are 
reprinted  in  the  conmiittee  report. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill 
expressed  in  the  course  of  the  commit- 
tee's consideration.  The  Representa- 
tives of  the  congressional  districts 
abutting  this  boimdary,  Hon.  Charlie 
Rose,  sponsor  of  H.R.  2896.  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  North  Carolina  and 
Hon.  John  L.  Napier  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  have  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of 
this  proposal.  The  majority  of  both 
States'  congressional  delegations  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  2896.  The  attorney 
generals  of  both  States  have  studied 
and  endorsed  the  proposal. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  the 
Federal  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  coastal  zone  programs  as  well  as 
offshore  activities.  In  its  report  to  the 
sutKommittee,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  finds  the  legislation  poten- 
tially useful  and  states  that  it  was  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Ocean  Survey  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  text  of  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  re- 
printed in  our  committee  report.  The 
committee  has  been  assured  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  that,  if 
enacted,  this  bill  wiU  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers anything. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  concluded 
that  the  consent  of  Congress  should 
be  given  this  compact.  The  basis  for 
such  consent  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  facts  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations  at  the 
hearing  held  on  the  bill  on  July  14, 
1981,  and  in  the  material  submitted  to 
the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
bill.  Accordingly,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably,  and  I  personally 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  most  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson)  very  sincerely  for 
both  myself  and  for  my  colleague  just 
across  the  border,  the  gentleman  from 


South  Carolina  Mr.  John  Napier.  We 
both  worked  very  closely  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  sut>committee  on  this 
matter  to  establish  this  seaward 
boundary,  and  we  just  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  how  much  we  appreci- 
ate the  help  he  gave  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

It  is  nice  to  be  here  on  a  matter  on 
which  everybody  agrees.  With  the 
State  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  State  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  being  in  agreement,  and  now 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson)  being  so  agreeable,  I 
hope  the  country  can  just  see  how 
much  we  can  get  accomplished  when 
we  all  agree. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately the  rules  of  the  House 
prohibit  us  from  bursting  into  song. 
This  would  otherwise  be  an  appropri- 
ate occasion  for  that. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  efforts,  and  I  thank 
him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  along 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead),  for 
the  help  they  have  given  us  in  resolv- 
ing this  matter. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rose),  who  has  the 
neighboring  district,  and  say  that  we 
have  worked  together  on  this,  and  I 
appreciate  his  help  and  his  concern.  It 
is  always  good  to  be  able  to  work  to- 
gether on  a  matter  between  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  I  think  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  whole- 
heartedly recommend  and  support 
H.R.  2896.  which  gives  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  es- 
tablishing their  lateral  seaward  bound- 
aries. 

Until  recently,  no  official  seaward 
boundary  between  our  two  States  was 
considered  necessary.  However,  with 
the  declaration  in  1977  of  a  200-mile 
U.S.  fishing  zone,  it  became  apparent 
that  such  delimitation  would  be  desir- 
able, both  to  minimize  possible  prob- 
lems regarding  coastal  fisheries  man- 
agement and  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs,  and  to  provide  for 
contingencies  such  as  oil  leasing 
rights. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill 
will  not  necessitate  additional  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  or  have  any  infla- 
tionary impact  whatsoever.  It  merely 
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gives  congressional  approval  to  a  com- 
pact already  formed  between  the  two 
States. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  aspect 
of  this  legislation,  however,  is  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  in  which  it  has 
been  reached.  Both  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  have  agreed  to 
and  passed  in  their  legislatures  meas- 
ures which  are  identical,  word  for 
word.  In  addition,  the  entire  congres- 
sional delegations  from  both  States 
are  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  endorsing  this  meas- 
ure. I  believe  that  we  are  carrying  on 
in  the  best  tradition  the  directions  and 
requests  of  the  legislatures  of  our  two 
States.  Furthermore,  through  our  will- 
ingness to  work  together  and  to  work 
toward  common  goals,  we  are  reaffirm- 
ing the  commonality  of  interest  that 
exists  between  the  people  of  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  interstate  compacts 
require  congressional  approval  under 
article  I,  section  10  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Today,  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  come  to  us  for 
certification  of  their  mutual,  lateral 
seaward  boundary.  Both  State  legisla- 
tures have  approved  the  equivalent  of 
H.R.  2896,  and  they  have  filed  the 
proper  documentation  with  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation.  Moreover,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Charles  Rose  of  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  North  Carolina  and 
John  Napier  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
South  Carolina  as  the  prime  cospon- 
sors of  this  legislation. 

Besides  setting  once  and  for  all  the 
legal  scuward  boundary  of  two  States 
that  were  part  of  i  the  first  Thirteen 
Colonies,  both  States  become  eligible 
for  Federal  coastal  programs  run  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  is  every  reason  to  support  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
want  to  conmiend  the  chairman  of  the 
sutKonmiittee  and  my  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead), 
and  to  state  publicly  that  they  have 
very  capably  performed  their  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  in  considering 
and  then  recommending  the  approval 
of  this  compact  between  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion gives  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
an  agreement  between  North  and 
South  Carolina  establishing  their  lat- 
eral seaward  boundary.  In  November 
of  1977  both  States  established  a 
boundary  commission,  and  as  a  result 


of  the  commission's  work  it  was  decid- 
ed that  the  seaward  boundary  would 
be  fixed  by  a  lateral  projection  of  the 
current  land  boundary.  Both  the  Leg- 
islatures of  North  and  South  Carolina 
have  since  approved  the  findings  of 
the  boundary  commission. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  now  requires  our  approval 
before  it  can  become  legally  binding. 
Since  the  nature  of  the  compact  is 
interstate,  it  necessarily  requires  the 
formality  of  congressional  approved. 

Among  other  reasons,  I  support  this 
legislation  because  the  people  of  the 
States  will  benefit  directly  from  its  en- 
actment. The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  informed  us  that  the  States 
will  become  eligible  for  some  Federal 
coastal  zone  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  bsu;k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Danielson)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2896. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  INTER- 
NATIONAL ENERGY  AUTHORI- 
TIES 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1475)  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1475 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 252(J)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  <42  U.S.C.  6272(j))  is  amended  by 
striking  "September  30,  1981"  and  Inserting 
in  its  place  "April  1, 1982". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlemam  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  must  be 
prepared  for  future  oil  crises.  S.  1475 
is  one  element  of  that  preparation. 
This  bill  would  extend  to  April  1,  1982. 
the  limited  antitrust  defense  presently 
available  under  the  Energy  Policy  and 


Conservation  Act  to  domestic  oil  com- 
panies participating  in  approved  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Energy 
Agency.  Company  involvement  in  the 
lEA's  emergency  oil  shsiring  plan  is 
crucial  for  its  successful  operation. 
The  antitrust  defense,  which  makes 
this  participation  possible,  is  thus  a 
necessary  component  of  U.S.  interna- 
tional energy  policy. 

The  bill  preserves  in  the  law  the  ex- 
isting safeguards  designed  to  protect 
the  American  economy  and  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  from  possible  anti- 
competitive actions  on  the  part  of  par- 
ticipating companies.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported from  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  It  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  entire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  facilitates  and  makes  more  mean- 
ingful the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. The  lEP  was  established  in  1974 
by  an  agreement  signed  by  all  of  the 
world's  major  oil  consuming  countries 
except  Prance. 

In  the  agreement,  consumer  nations 
made  three  major  commitments:  First, 
they  agreed  to  reduce  demand  for  pe- 
troleum; second,  they  promised  to  in- 
crease oil  stockpiles;  and  third,  they 
committed  themselves  to  sharing  pe- 
troleum supplies  in  the  event  of  a  sig- 
nificant supply  disruption. 

The  participation  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies in  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram is  primarily  related  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  oil  allocation  system  to  be 
used  by  the  International  Energy 
Agency  during  such  supply  shortages. 
The  companies  also  are  active  in  pro- 
viding information  to  the  lEA  to  assist 
in  analyzing  the  world  oil  situation. 
Since  such  information  sharing  and 
market  allocation  activities  potentially 
constitute  violations  of  U.S.  antitrust 
law,  companies  participating  in  the 
lEA  oil  allocation  plan  could  be  sub- 
ject to  court  action  absent  the  anti- 
trust defense. 

Under  the  provisions  of  EPCA,  the 
antitrust  defense  granted  is  limited  in 
scope.  Moreover,  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment under  which  the  companies  op- 
erate is  subject  to  a  variety  of  safe- 
guards to  discourage  anticompetitive 
behavior.  The  law  requires  that  the 
agreement  itself  be  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Additionally,  indus- 
try meetings  convened  to  advise  the 
lEA  are  monitored  by  U.S.  officials 
and  verbatim  transcripts  are  kept. 
Prior  U.S.  Government  approval  is 
necessary  before  any  confidential  com- 
pany data  can  be  submitted  to  the 
lEA.  Only  if  all  these  procedures  are 
followed  does  the  law  afford  the  com- 
panies the  protection  of  the  antitrust 
defense. 
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Unless  extended,  this  limited  de- 
fense will  expire  on  September  30, 
1981.  If  this  Is  allowed  to  happen,  the 
participation  of  the  oil  companies 
most  likely  would  cease  at  that  time. 
Operation  of  the  lEA  emergency  oil 
allocation  plan  would  be  made  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  U.S. 
Government,  though  continuing  to 
participate  in  the  international  energy 
program,  might  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  fully  its  obligations  under  the 
agreement. 

Consequently,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  has  reported 
out  S.  1475.  which  extends  the  anti- 
trust defense  to  April  1.  1982.  Due  to 
the  Imminent  expiration  of  the  au- 
thority, it  is  necessary  to  move  Judi- 
ciously by  voice  vote  today  to  avoid  Its 
lapse  on  September  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the  lEA 
antitrust  defense  takes  one  small  step 
to  Insure  this  Nation's  energy  security. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  many  more  steps  need  to 
be  taken.  Moderate  oil  supply  inter- 
ruptions in  1973  and  again  in  1979 
added  dramatically  to  inflation  and 
unemployment  in  this  country,  hurt- 
ing countless  families  and  wrecking 
past  hopes  for  prosperity.  This  Na- 
tion's inability  to  handle  an  oil  crisis 
could  be  the  Achilles  heel  of  any  eco- 
nomic program  forged  by  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  Thus,  it  is  of 
critical  importance  that  we  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  prepare  for  future  dis- 
ruptions. 

Much  groundwork  has  been  laid  by 
past  Congresses  and  administrations 
to  prepare  us  for  emergencies.  Al- 
though the  performance  of  Govern- 
ment in  past  crises  was  substantially 
less  than  ideal.  1  hope  that  we  have 
learned  from  those  experiences  the 
limits  and  the  potential  for  govern- 
mental action. 

There  are  those  who  now  argue  that 
energy  issues  are  merely  an  economic 
problem  which  can  be  resolved  by  the 
market.  Certainly,  the  marketplace 
can,  will,  and  should  resolve  many  of 
these  issues.  But  our  energy  problem 
is  of  profound  significance  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  to  world  peace. 
The  American  people  will  and  should 
expect  the  Government  to  be  prepared 
to  act  in  useful  ways.  Today's  passage 
of  S.  1475  is  a  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1475,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend 
until  April  1.  1982.  the  antitrust  de- 
fense available  to  U.S.  oil  companies 
which  participate  In  the  international 
energy  program.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  PHiels  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce unanimously  reported  out  this 
bill.  The  antitrust  defense  Is  presently 


scheduled  to  expire   tomorrow.   Sep- 
tember 30. 

As  indicated  by  the  testimony  previ- 
ously given  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fossil  Fuels  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
extension  of  this  limited  antitrust  de- 
fense is  vital  for  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  voluntary  oil  sharing 
scheme  under  the  International 
energy  program.  The  lEA's  oil  sharing 
program  is  available  in  the  event  that 
there  is  at  least  a  7-percent  shortfall 
of  crude  supplies  in  the  lEA  countries. 
The  oil  sharing  agreement  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  lEIA  members'  commit- 
ment to  help  each  other  mitigate  the 
ills  of  a  serious  oil  supply  shortfall. 

Thirteen  U.S.  firms  are  voluntarily 
involved  with  the  lEA,  as  coordinators 
to  carry  out  oil  allocations  during  such 
an  emergency.  These  firms  would  not 
be  able  to  conduct  the  kind  of  coordi- 
nation required  by  the  lEA  If  this  lim- 
ited defense  from  antitrust  laws  were 
not  in  effect. 

Of  course,  this  bill  does  nothing 
whatsoever  to  limit  the  many  safe- 
guards provided  in  EPCA.  including 
the  requirement  that  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FTC  be  present  at  all  lEA  meetings  of 
the  oil  companies  involved. 

I  should  note  for  my  colleagues  that 
the  administration  supports  S.  1475,  a 
bill  which  enjoyed  unanimous  support 
by  the  members  of  our  committee.  In 
fact,  this  is  a  thoroughly  noncontro- 
versial  matter. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  aye.  so 
that  the  Western  oil  importing  nations 
can  continue  to  rely  upon  the  lEA. 
which  promises  to  provide  some 
degree  of  mutual  protection  should  a 
serious  worldwide  crude  oil  shortage 
occur. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1475. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL 
ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3495)  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  28(d)  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  subsection  (a),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. '. 

(b)  Section  29  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,100,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 

1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: $62,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Florio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 

D  1230 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
House.  H.R.  3495.  reauthorizes  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TSCA) 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
at  a  level  of  $63.5  million,  with  no  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  the  act. 

The  authorization  level  represents 
an  approximate  $4.5  million  decrease 
from  the  fiscal  year  1981  level  for  uro- 
gram expenditures. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  voice  vote 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  reflecting  the  consensus  of 
our  subcommittee  hearings  that  no 
amendments  are  necessary  at  this 
time. 

When  the  bill  was  signed  into  law.  5 
years  ago  next  month.  President  Ford 
cited  the  act  as.  "one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  environmental  legis- 
lation that  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress."  Five  years  postenactment 
finds:  Only  modest  progress  in  the 
control  and  testing  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, the  emergency  of  numerous 
additional  threats  from  toxic  sub- 
stances, and  the  need  for  further 
chemical  testing  and  better  implemen- 
tation of  the  act. 

The  forces  that  brought  about  the 
passage  of  TSCA  are  as  visible  today 
as  they  were  in  October  of  1976: 

Without  TSCA.  serious  gaps  in  our 
ability  to  control  and  prevent  human 
and  environmental  exposures  to  toxic 
substances  would  exist; 
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There  is  a  need  to  test  the  500  to 
1.000  new  chemicals  that  enter  the 
market  each  year  prior  to  manufac- 
ture and  to  selectively  investigate  the 
55.000  existing  chemicals: 

The  information  gathering  provi- 
sions of  the  act  have  proved  useful  to 
numerous  citizen,  labor,  and  occupa- 
tional groups,  who  have  a  stake  in  de- 
termining the  significance  of  their  ex- 
posure to  toxic  substances;  and 

Some  400,000  Americans  will  die  of 
cancer  from  all  causes  this  year,  and 
another  800,000  will  be  diagnosed  as 
having  the  disease.  The  portion  of 
these  cancers  that  are  attributable  to 
toxic  substances  exposures  remains  a 
preeminent  concern,  and  there  is 
growing  recognition  of  the  importance 
and  scope  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
toxic  chemical  exposure  on  reproduc- 
tion, particularly  in  the  workplace. 

Despite  these  outstanding  needs. 
TSCA  has  yet  to  be  implemented  in 
full,  and  in  fact,  no  testing  rules  and 
only  a  few  information  gathering  ac- 
tivities have  been  initiated. 

These  delays  are  in  themselves  cause 
for  concern.  However,  the  recent  ac- 
tions and  inactions  by  the  administra- 
tion lead  one  to  question  whether  the 
act  will  ever  be  implemented: 

The  Agency  has  failed  to  state  its  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  formaldehyde, 
despite  being  presented  with  definitive 
findings  of  carcinogenicity  in  animal 
tests.  The  Agency  has  indicated  that 
confirming  epidemiological  evidence 
will  be  required  prior  to  initiating  even 
the  initial  phases  of  regulatory  action. 
If  this  policy  is  pursued,  it  would 
mean  that  no  agent  could  be  regarded 
as  carcinogenic  in  the  absence  of 
humans  actually  contracting  cancer. 
This  is  called  the  body  count  approach 
to  inducing  action. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  exposure  of 
schoolchildren  to  asbestos,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  96-270,  the 
Asbestos  School  Hazard  Detection  and 
Control  Act,  which  was  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  TSCA  office.  Not  only 
have  funds  not  been  requested  for  this 
program,  but  it  appears  that  the  cur- 
rent voluntary  compliance  effort  to 
control  exposure  is  in  danger  of  being 
phased  out  as  well. 

The  Agency  is  entertaining  a  request 
for  exemptions  from  testing  require- 
ments that  can  only  be  characterized 
as  carte  blanche.  While  an  exemptions 
policy  is  needed,  the  adequacy  of  the 
current  data  submissions  for  new 
chemicals  is  also  a  matter  of  serious 
concern. 

Ciurent  attempts  to  attach  an  inter- 
pretive statement  to  the  chemcial  test- 
ing harmonization  efforts  of  the 
OECD  may  in  the  long  nm  impose  a 
barrier  to  the  trade  of  U.S.  chemicals 
in  Europe. 

The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
not  only  protects  public  health  and 
the  envirorunent  from  unrefisonable 
chemical  risks,  but  also  serves  as  the 
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basis  by  which  this  Nation  competes  in 

the  international  chemical  market- 
place. The  act  must  be  implemented  if 
these  goals  are  to  be  achieved  and  I  re- 
quest that  my  colleagues  support  its 
reauthorization. 

The  fact  that  TSCA  has  only  begun 
to  be  implemented  adds  to  the  dismay 
I  felt  in  reading  a  front  page  article  in 
today's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Funds  and  Staff  for  Protecting  Envi- 
ronment May  Be  Halved." 

The  article  reports  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  seeking  to  cut  the 
staff  and  operating  budget  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  nearly 
in  half  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  It 
is  unfathomable  to  me  how  an  agency 
which  is  only  in  the  infant  stages  of 
carrying  out  several  major  environ- 
mental programs  can  carry  out  these 
laws  without  necessary  personnel  and 
resources.  The  only  conclusion  I  can 
draw  is  that  they  do  not  in  fact  intend 
to  carry  out  the  law,  and  years  of  pro- 
gressive building  toward  greater  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  envi- 
ronment will  be  dismantled. 

Let  me  remind  the  administration 
that  it  did  not  receive  a  mandate  to  de- 
stroy our  natural  resources  or  to 
expose  the  public  health  to  dangerous 
toxic  substances  and  hazardous 
wastes.  The  people  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  share  with  people  around  the 
Nation  a  sense  of  urgency  about  these 
problems.  They  are  demanding  an  ef- 
fective response.  Apparently,  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  intend  to  give  it 
to  them. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Funds  and  Staff  for  Protecting 
Environment  May  Be  Halved 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

Washington.  September  28.— The  Reagan 
Administration  is  seeking  to  cut  the  staff 
and  operating  budget  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  nearly  in  half  over  the 
next  two  fiscal  years,  according  to  docu- 
ments circulating  in  the  agency. 

The  agency's  workload  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate  because  of  programs  enacted  by 
Congress,  including  the  new  Superfund  to 
clean  up  hazardous  waste  disposal  sites 
across  the  country  and  the  broad  effort  to 
protect  human  health  from  toxic  chemicals. 
Present  and  former  agency  employees  said 
today  that  the  deep  cuts  in  money  and  per- 
sonnel would  Jeopardize  the  E.P.A.'s  ability 
to  carry  out  these  tasks. 

ASKED  to  look  at  "ALTERNATIVES" 

Byron  Nelson,  chief  spokesman  for  the  en- 
vironmental agency,  is  traveling  in  the  West 
with  the  Administrator,  Anne  M.  Gorsuch. 
When  asked  about  the  reported  budget  and 
personnel  cuts,  he  said:  "We  must  empha- 
size that  all  of  the  figures  are  very  prelimi- 
nary. The  Administrator  has  not  signed  off 
on  some  of  them  or  even  seen  some  of  them. 

"We  along  with  other  units  of  govern- 
ment, except  Defense,  have  been  asked  to 
examine  alternatives  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  to  help  meet  the  President's  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget,  and  we  are  requested  to 
work  within  those  percentage  figures.  There 
is  still  waste  within  this  agency  that  can  be 
eliminated  without  impeding  progress 
toward  the  nation's  environmental  goals." 
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Morgan  Kinghom,  the  agency's  comptrol- 
ler, sUted  that  a  notice  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  asked  the 
agency  to  make  additional  12  percent 
budget  reductions  for  the  fiscal  year  start- 
ing Thursday,  as  called  for  by  the  President 
last  week. 

Mr.  Kinghom  said,  however,  that  he  did 
not  know  where  the  cuts  would  be  applied. 
"We  do  not  know  what  further  cuts  will 
occur,"  he  added. 

Suzanne  Weise,  director  of  the  E.P.A. 
press  service,  said  that  the  agency  has  not 
received  notices  of  a  reduction  in  its  force  of 
Civil  Service  employees.  She  added,  howev- 
er, that  "a  sizable  number  of  cutbacks  in 
personnel  are  anticipated  in  the  coming 
year  by  officials  in  the  agency." 

In  fact,  the  internal  documents  provided 
by  officials  indicate  that  the  sharp  cutbacks 
in  money  and  personnel  at  the  environmen- 
tal agency  wlU  continue  beyond  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

One  document,  a  "decision  unit  analysis" 
from  Mrs.  Gorsuch 's  office,  indicates  that 
she  is  seeking  to  dismiss  3,200  permanent, 
full-time  employees  in  the  1982  and  1983 
fiscal  years.  That  would  be  30.8  percent  of 
the  agency  strength  of  10,381  in  1981. 

The  document  also  Indicates  that  the 
agency  expects  to  lose  an  additional  6  per- 
cent each  year  because  of  attrition. 

The  new  budget  reduction  of  12  percent 
ordered  by  the  White  House  would  come  on 
top  of  12  percent  already  trimmed  from  the 
agency's  operating  budget  in  a  first  round  of 
cuts.  The  spending  level,  which  does  not  in- 
clude such  things  as  sewer  construction 
grants,  would  have  been  about  $1.3  billion  in 
the  1982  budget  proposed  by  President 
Carter. 

According  to  agency  officials,  Mrs.  Gor- 
such has  now  proposed  an  additional  20  per- 
cent cut  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oct.  1. 
1982. 

Conrad  W.  Carter,  who  was  one  of  the 
agency's  chief  budget  officers  untU  he  re- 
signed six  weeks  ago,  said  he  had  been  told 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
at  a  meeting  last  week,  projected  an  operat- 
ing budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  that  would 
provide  spending  authority  of  $700  million. 
"That's  about  half  of  what  President  Carter 
asked  for,"  he  noted,  referring  to  the  base- 
line proposal  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  Carter  reported  that  the  E.P.A.  offi- 
cials were  so  upset  on  hearing  this  that  they 
got  up  and  left  the  meeting. 

Edwin  L.  I>ale  Jr.,  spokesman  for  the 
budget  office,  said  he  could  not  confirm  or 
deny  reports  on  budgets  for  any  specific 
agency.  Mr.  Dale  noted  that  Congress  must 
approve  budget  decisions. 

BUDGET  BENCHMARKS  TENTATIVE 

Even  within  the  Administration,  budget 
proposals  are  subject  to  continuing  negotia- 
tion between  the  agencies  and  the  budget 
office.  The  final  decision  is  made  by  the 
I*resident.  Any  figures  emerging  now,  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  as  tentative.  But 
they  offer  insights  into  the  overall  trend  of 
the  Administration's  budget  and  personnel 
policy  for  particular  agencies. 

Douglas  M.  Costle,  the  E.P.A.  Administra- 
tor in  the  Carter  Administration,  said  that 
the  reported  cuts  would  "cripple  the 
agency"  so  severely  that  "it  would  take  at 
least  a  decade  to  recover." 

"This  is  not  a  question  of  saving  money 
for  the  budget,  this  is  a  wrecking  crew  at 
work,"  said  Mr.  Costle. 

William  Drayton,  former  assistant  admin- 
istrator and   chief   budget   officer  of   the 
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E.P.A.  In  the  Carter  Administration,  said 
that  the  impact  of  inflation  on  the  agency's 
spending  power  must  be  considered  in  dis- 
cussions of  budget  reductions.  Inflation,  he 
indicated,  would  reduce  spending  power  by 
10  percent  in  the  1982  fiscal  year  and  by  5 
to  10  percent  the  following  year. 

"In  other  words,  after  Reagan's  first  20 
months  in  office,  the  agency  will  not  be  able 
to  purchase  60  percent  of  the  staff,  re- 
search, aid  to  the  state  programs  and  en- 
forcement it  previously  could."  Mr.  Drayton 
asserted. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the  workload 
fixed  by  Congress,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  regulating  chemicals  and  other  toxic  sub- 
stances, will  about  double  In  the  early  1980's 
and  then  double  again  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  because  of  the  stream  of  new  chemi- 
cals entering  the  marketplace. 

"In  the  late  1970's,"  Mr.  Drayton  said,  "so- 
ciety made  a  fundamental  decision,  in  stat- 
utes, that  the  Government  will  control  the 
toxic  side  effects  of  the  chemical  revolu- 
tion." But  the  proposed  budget  and  staff 
cuts,  he  said,  mean  "that  it  will  not 
happen." 

EFFECTS  BEYOND  THE  WEST 

Referring  to  the  criticism  and  publicity  re- 
ceived by  the  policies  of  Interior  Secretary 
James  G.  Watt,  Mr.  Drayton  commented: 
"Watt  has  been  getting  all  the  attention  but 
this  is  the  really  radical  thing  that  is  hap- 
pening. It  affects  not  Just  the  West  but 
people  in  New  York  City  and  everywhere 
else." 

Reports  of  sharp  cutbacks  in  people  and 
money  at  E.P.A.  began  circulating  last  week 
as  two  high-ranking  political  appointees,  as- 
sociate administrators  Nolan  Clark  and 
Frank  Shepherd,  resigned  in  a  two-day 
period.  Agency  sources  said  that  the  two 
had  actually  been  dismissed  for  seeking  to 
protect  civil  servants,  in  their  offices,  sched- 
uled by  Mrs.  Gorsuch  to  be  let  go. 

According  to  staff  aides,  some  50  officials 
with  Senior  Executive  Service  rank  were  to 
be  dismissed  in  coming  months. 

These  aides  within  the  agency  also  report- 
ed that  E.P.A.  morale  was  low  because  of 
what  was  described  as  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Gorsuch's  aides  to  view  the 
Civil  Service  as  adversaries. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Mrs.  Gorsuch 
said  she  had  found  that  there  were  many 
talented  people  among  the  career  employees 
and  that  the  civil  servants  only  needed 
proi>er  "motivation." 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3495.  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act.  That  bill  provides  a  total 
authorization  of  $63.5  million  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
toxic  substances  program  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983. 

Of  that  $63.5  million,  $1.5  million  is 
specifically  earmarked  each  year  for 
State  grants  under  section  28  of  the 
act.  These  grants  are  available  to 
States  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  programs  to  prevent  or  elimi- 
nate unreasonable  risks  which  are  as- 
sociated with  a  chemical  substance  or 
mixture.  The  balance  of  the  authoriza- 
tion which  is  $62  million  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  is  avaUable  for 
carrying  out  the  general  purposes  of 
the  act. 


The  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
was  enacted  in  1976  to  respond  to  con- 
cerns regarding  the  risks  to  human 
health  and  the  environment  associated 
with  exposure  to  a  wide  array  of  natu- 
ral and  synthetic  chemical  substances. 
The  act  generally  provides  the  EPA 
with  authority  to  gather  information, 
to  require  testing,  and  regulate  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  use.  and 
disposal  of  chemical  substances  and 
mixtures  that  may  present  an  uiu-ea- 
sonable  risk  of  injury  to  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  EPA  has  taken 
major  strides  in  implementing  TOSCA 
requirements  since  its  enactment  in 
1976. 1  believe  we  are  justified  today  in 
voting  for  this  reauthorization  which 
will  further  assist  the  EPA  in  carrying 
out  its  statutory  mandate  under  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  TOSCA  reauthorization  today. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding.  I  notice  in  the 
report  that  there  is  a  reference  to  in- 
struct the  EPA  to  "develop  a  compre- 
hensive and  integrated  regulatory 
strategy."  That  sounds  terrific. 

My  question  to  either  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  or  the  gen- 
tlemEui  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio): 
Is  that  apt  to  encourage  or  stimulate 
the  EPA  which,  in  my  judgment,  too 
many  times  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
authority  we  have  given  them? 

I  am  in  hopes  that  this  is  an  attempt 
to  have  the  EIPA  be  more  positive  in 
the  way  they  regulate  under  this  law 
and  that  it  does  not  become  an  excuse 
for  them  to  go  off  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion that  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
industry  to  operate. 
Could  the  gentleman  comment? 
Mr.  LENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  com- 
ment. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
need  fear  that  would  happen  because 
the  extent  of  this  reauthorization  is 
well  within  the  parameters  of  the 
budget  figures  that  were  given  to  us 
originally  by  this  administration. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  EPA  Is  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Reagan  administration  and  has 
new  people  in  on  top,  and  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  they  can  just 
about  barely  get  by  with  this  program 
with  the  fimds  that  are  available. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  to  be  concerned  about  this 
administration  or  En»A  going  off  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  us  are  concerned  that  they  are 


not  doing  what  it  is  they  should  be 
doing. 

But  the  direct  response  to  the  gen- 
tlemen's concern  is  that  we  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  felt 
that  with  the  limited  amoimt  of  dol- 
lars— as  I  noted  in  my  remarks,  there 
is  a  cutback  in  dollar  allocation— there 
should  be  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
determine  how  we  can  target  those 
limited  dollars  and  the  most  effective 
way  to  home  in  on  the  serious  prob- 
lems. 

If  we  are  going  to  develop  an  exemp- 
tion policy,  we  want  exemptions  to  be 
granted  only  in  those  areas  where  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  materials 
that  are  the  most  serious  materials. 

So  we  are  trying  to  send  a  direction 
to  this  Agency  to  formulate  a  compre- 
hensive approach,  to  target  or  to  home 
in  on  the  most  serious  problems.  In 
this  day  when  we  have  much  more 
limitations  upon  the  resources,  they 
should  be  much  more  cost  effective  in 
their  efforts  so  that  we  get  the  maxi- 
mum public  protection  for  the  dollar 
that  is  being  implied  to  the  Agency. 

Mr.  ROUSSnOT.  I  appreciate  l>oth 
of  my  colleagues  responding.  I  think 
my  concern  again  is  I  have  found  in 
the  past  the  EPA  tends  to  overstep  or 
go  far  beyond  what  Congress  had 
originally  intended. 

My  question  here  in  pursuing  this 
item  that  the  gentleman  has  included, 
that  is  "a  comprehensive  and  integrat- 
ed regulatory  strategy."  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  the  gentleman's 
intent  or  the  intent  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  to  give  them  expand- 
ed powers  to  go  beyond  what  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  law  is.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  it  certainly  is  not 
the  intent  of  anyone  to  give  anyone 
expanded  powers  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  authority  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. What  we  have  said  is  that  there 
has  been  a  mixed  or  a  checkered  im- 
plementation of  the  various  parts  of 
the  regulatory  system.  Some  have  just 
been  disregarded. 

What  we  want  them  to  do  is  to 
evaluate  the  various  parts  of  the  legis- 
lation and  to  achieve,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  obvious  policy 
goal  of  providing  safety  for  the  public 
and  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  they  have  not  been  enforcing 
to  the  fullest  extent  one  portion  of  the 
law  and  maybe  overenforcing  another 
portion  of  the  law.  whereas  if  they  re- 
viewed in  a  comprehensive  way  the 
end  goal  to  be  achieved  they  would  re- 
allocate the  resources,  personnel  as 
well  as  financial  resources,  and 
achieve  the  clear  goal  of  the  law. 
which  is  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  problems  associated 
with  new  chemical  toxic  materials. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  both  of 
my  colleagues  for  responding.  If  the 
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gentleman  will  continue  to  yield.  I  Just 
hope  that  this  colloquy  makes  it  clear 
that  by  utilizing  this  terminology  of  "a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  regula- 
tory strategy,"  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  committee  or  subcommittee  to  en- 
courage this  agency  to  go  beyond  its 
authority  or  to  write  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  would  carry  it  beyond  that 
authority. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  it 
is  to  force  EPA  to  evaluate  to  a  great 
er  degree  the  targets,  as  the  gentle 
man  has  stated,  the  areas  of  responsi 
bility  that  they  are  to  use  in  imple- 
menting this  law,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
go  beyond  the  authority  given  by  Con- 
gress. 

D  1245 

Mr.  LENT.  I  would  substantially 
agree  with  that  position.  That  is  my 
understanding.  We  are  talking  about  a 
straight  reauthorization  bill.  There 
are  no  changes  in  the  statute  or  no 
new  directions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.,  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  FTjORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obey).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  3495. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PTORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1211,  to  extend  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  for  1  year,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
gentleman's  intent? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  the  intention 
to  take  the  identical  bill  and  see  if  we 
can  complete  this  process  this  after- 
noon, that  is,  the  Senate  bill,  and  sub- 
stitute the  process.  It  is  a  straight  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand,  the  Senate  version  is  a  1- 
year  extension;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  going  to  conference,  the 
difference  being  the  extension  of  the 
year. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  that  is  the 
only  difference? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  That  is  the  only  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1211 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 29  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act 
(13  J.S.C.  2628)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tenr*  l.nereof  the  following:  ",  $59,646,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982". 

■fOnOH  OrFERZD  BY  MR.  PLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Florio  moves  to  strilie  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1211.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  H.R.  3495.  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appropria 
tions  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3495)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  POLICY 
ACT 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  304)  to  establish  a  national  tourism 
policy  and  an  independent  Govern- 
ment agency  to  carry  out  the  national 
tourism  policy. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
September  25.  1981.) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
is  the  culmination  of  over  6  years  of 
hearings  and  debates  by  the  Congress. 
It  reflects  the  belief  that  an  aggres- 
sive, imaginative  effort  to  promote 
tourism  and  travel  to  the  United 
States  from  abroad  will  provide  this 
country  with  tremendous  social  and 
economic  benefits. 

In  general,  the  conference  report  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  central  provisions 
of  the  House  bill.  Title  I  of  the  legisla- 
tion establishes  the  goals  of  a  new  na- 
tional tourism  policy  and  sets  the 
stage  for  a  new  effort  to  stimulate 
travel  to  the  United  States  and  en- 
hance economic  growth. 

In  title  II.  the  present  U.S.  Travel 
Service  is  replaced  with  a  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  (USTTA) 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  USTTA  would  be  given  elevated 
status  and  expanded  responsibility 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  carry  out  a  program  that  will  pro- 
mote foreign  tourism  to  the  United 
States. 

The  USTTA  would  be  headed  by  a 
new  Under  Secretary  for  Tourism, 
who  in  turn,  will  appoint  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Marketing  to  be  in 
charge  of  developing  and  submitting 
to  the  Congress  aimually  a  compre- 
hensive tourism  marketing  plan. 

In  title  III,  the  bill  establishes  an 
interagency  coordinating  council, 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
that  will  coordinate  policies,  issues, 
and  programs  in  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  that  affect  tourism.  The 
coordinating  council  will  use  existing 
department  resources  and  personnel 
and  would  not  require  additional 
funds. 

The  bill  will  also  establish  a  tourism 
advisory  council  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  tourism  industry 
and  others  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  tourism  and  travel  matters.  The 
advisory  council  will  provide  the 
USTTA  with  a  rich  source  of  creative 
talents  and  ideas  in  the  development 
of  the  tourism  program  and  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  national  tourism 
policy. 

The  bill  authorizes  $8.6  million  to 
carry  out  the  national  tourism  policy. 
This  is  the  amount  that  was  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  has  already  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter. 
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Let  me  also  note  that  on  September 
15,  Chairman  Dingell  received  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Conmierce 
noting  six  specific  concerns  which  the 
E)epartment  had  regarding  the  House 
bill.  With  one  exception,  all  of  these 
concerns  were  addressed  In  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  National  Tourism  Policy  Act 
has  achieved  broad  bipartisan  support, 
juid  it  reflects  the  consensus  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  stronger  tourism 
program  in  this  country.  We  all  look 
forward  to  the  President's  signature 
on  this  legislation  and  a  new  begin- 
ning of  an  effort  to  put  the  United 
States  behind  the  continued  vitality 
and  growth  of  tourism  and  travel. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  original  House 
sponsor  of  the  toiuism  legislation 
which  is  substantially  embodied  in 
today's  tourism  conference  report.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  304.  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act.  This  report  establishes  a 
national  tourism  policy  to  aggressively 
promote  tourism  which  Is  one  of  the 
major  employers  in  most  of  the  50 
States  and  which  accounts  for  over 
$140  billion  annually  in  consumer  ex- 
penditures. 

Earlier  this  year  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  began  seeking  an  alterna- 
tive to  a  bill  which  would  have  set  up 
an  Independent  agency.  The  result, 
known  as  the  Lent  substitute,  was  In- 
troduced by  me  in  full  conrmilttee 
markup  on  May  12  of  this  year  where 
it  passed  by  a  voice  vote,  without 
amendment.  That  committee  bill,  with 
several  minor  changes  which  were 
agreed  to  in  conference.  Is  contained 
in  the  conference  report  before  you 

tfOd&y. 

The  tourism  Industry  has  endorsed 
the  tourism  promotion  policy  articu- 
lated by  the  conference  report  on  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act.  Further, 
the  conference  report  has  strong  bi- 
partisan support— a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  signed  by  Congressman  Jim 
Florio  and  me,  outlining  the  sub- 
stance of  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act,  was  delivered  to  your  offices 
today.  Hopefully,  you  have  had  time 
to  review  that  letter.  However,  in  the 
event  you  have  not,  I  would  like  to 
now  briefly  outline  the  substance  of  S. 
304. 

First,  S.  304  keeps  tourism  promo- 
tion and  development  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  re- 
places the  U.S.  Travel  Service  with  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion (USTTA).  The  USTTA  wlU  be 
headed  by  an  Under  Secretary  for 
Travel  and  Tourism,  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  submitting  a  comprehen- 
sive tourism  marketing  plan  and  for 
implementing    the    national    tourism 


policy.  Second.  S.  304  establishes  an 
Interagency  Coordinating  Council, 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
that  coordinates  policies,  issues,  and 
programs  in  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  that  relate  to  tourism.  Third, 
S.  304  establishes  a  tourism  advisory 
coimcll  comprised  of  representatives 
from  the  tourism  and  travel  industry, 
who  are  to  advise  the  administration 
on  the  formulation  of  the  marketing 
plan  and  on  the  implementation  of  the 
national  tourism  policy.  Finally,  S.  304 
authorizes  $8.6  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  carry  out  the  national  tourism 
policy. 

In  siun,  this  measure  provides  a  suit- 
able framework  for  the  administration 
of  our  national  tourism  promotion 
policy.  It  is  a  policy  which  should  be 
carefully  nurtured  in  light  of  the  sub- 
stantial economic  contributions  the 
tourism  Industry  makes  to  our  Nation. 
Employment,  small  businesses,  and 
our  balance  of  payments  all  prosper 
when  the  tourism  Industry  prospers.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  insure  the 
continued  growth  and  vitality  of  our 
national  tourism  industry  by  casting 
their  votes  in  support  of  the  tourism 
conference  report  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

What  the  gentleman  is  telling  us  Is 
that,  even  though  the  other  body  had 
an  approach  to  establish  a  separate 
agency,  the  gentleman  did  not  agree  to 
that  In  conference,  and  you  have  re- 
tained the  jurisdiction  of  this  tourism 
agency  or  bureau  to  be  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce? 

Mr.  LENT.  That  is  correct.  We  rec- 
ognize the  desire  of  the  administration 
that  there  not  be  a  further  prolifera- 
tion of  the  agencies  of  Government, 
and  we  prepared  this  bill  in  such  a 
way  that  it  has  passive  if  not  outright 
approval. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think,  also,  the 
House  took  that  position,  that  there 
should  not  be  a  separate  agency. 
Mr.  LENT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Therefore.  I  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  in  standing  by 
the  House  position  in  making  sure 
that  we  did  not  create  an  additional 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCXORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  304,  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  of  1981. 

The  conference  report  reflects  sub- 
stantially the  measure  which  passed 
the  House  by  a  3-to-l  margin  on  July 
28.  The  bill  emphasizes  our  commit- 
ment to  assure  that  tourism  is  an  eco- 


nomic and  social  policy  of  our  Nation 
that  provides  positive  benefits  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  travelers  who  visit 
us  from  overseas  become  major  emis- 
saries of  good  will  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. They  produce  friends  for  Amer- 
ica throughout  the  world,  and  they  de- 
velop support  for  our  Nation  and  its 
institutions  which  have  long-range  ad- 
vantages far  beyond  the  small  econom- 
ic investments  which  this  program  In- 
volves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  there  are.  Indeed,  economic  ad- 
vantages to  the  tourism  program  in- 
cluding an  estimated  $34  billion  which 
was  generated  in  the  travel  industry 
payroll  Income  in  1980  as  Americans 
and  foreign  visitors  spent  an  estimated 
$150  bUllon  in  this  country  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  activity  known  as 
tourism.  From  the  standpoint  of  gov- 
ernment. It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
tax  revenues  for  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  exceeded  $16  billion 
in  that  same  year  as  a  result  of  this 
volume  of  tourism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind  of  business 
which  the  tourism  Industry  generates 
Is  acutely  essential  at  this  time. 
Indeed,  tourism  is  a  growth  industry 
which  can  be  cited  as  an  example  for 
other  parts  of  the  industrial  sector  to 
emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased.  Indeed,  to 
be  part  of  the  Congressional  Tourism 
Caucus— to  recall  that  my  friend  and 
constituent,  John  A.  Brooke,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Hotel  &  Motel 
Association  and  that  his  leadership  as 
well  as  his  Individual  business  talents 
are  an  Important  factor  In  the  success 
of  tourism  In  our  Nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelsow ). 
Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  for  S. 
304— the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act 
of  1981. 

In  July,  the  House  passed  its  version 
of  this  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
321-98.  This  legislation  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  orderly  legislative 
process  at  work.  The  bill  has  been  re- 
fined, improved,  and  will  acconunodate 
the  many  divergent  positions  of  a  na- 
tional tourism  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Policy  Act  will— for  the 
first  time  in  our  history— give  this  In- 
dustry the  recognition  that  it  deserves. 
It  will  ensure  that  the  effects  on  this 
industry  are  taken  into  account  as  na- 
tional policies  are  being  formulated. 
As  we  have  seen  in  the  very  recent 
past,  very  smaU  changes  in  policy 
areas  such  as  transportation  and 
energy  can  result  in  substantial  effect 
on  the  tourism  industry.  The  Federal 
Government  must  be  made  aware  of 
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the  many  implications  of  its  decision- 
making. 

Of  course,  in  my  own  State  of  Flori- 
da, travel  and  tourism  ranks  as  the  No. 
1  indxistry.  The  industry  employs  more 
than  half  a  million  persons  and  con- 
tributes about  20  percent  of  the  per- 
sonal income  of  the  State.  During  the 
last  year,  Florida  realized  about  10 
percent  of  its  annual  operating  budget 
from  revenues  generated  from  tourist 
spending.  During  1980,  about  36  mil- 
lion persons  visited  the  State  and 
spent  a  total  of  about  $47  million  each 
day. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  tourism 
is  not  only  important  to  my  own  State, 
but  ranks  as  first,  second,  or  third  in 
about  40  of  our  States.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  importance 
of  this  industry  to  our  economy. 

This  conference  report  calls  for  an 
upgraded  tourism  organization  within 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce— to 
be  called  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration.  The  administration 
will  report  directly  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  with  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tourism  charged  with 
developing  a  marketing  plan.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  marketing  plan  will  be  to 
encourage  the  foreign  traveler  to  con- 
sider the  United  States  as  a  vacation 
spot.  The  flow  of  dollars  from  these 
visitors  will  help  us  in  our  balance  of 
payments,  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  stimulation  of  our  economy. 

This  bill  will  also  create  a  Travel  and 
Tourism  Advisory  Board  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. This  Advisory  Board  will  be 
composed  of  15  members— 12  of  whom 
are  to  be  senior  executive  officers  of 
organizations  in  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry.  This  Board  will  review 
the  activities  of  the  administration 
suid  will  report  its  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  annually. 

In  addition,  this  conference  agree- 
ment would  create  an  interagency  co- 
ordinating council— the  Tourism 
Policy  Council— to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams and  the  policies  of  Federal 
agencies  that  have  a  possible  effect  on 
tourism  and  recreation.  The  Council  is 
to  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  would  include  representa- 
tives from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Departments  of 
Energy,  State.  Interior,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
put  in  place  a  process  that  will  make 
the  United  States  the  hub  of  interna- 
tional travel. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  properly 
recognize  the  important  role  that 
travel  and  tourism  plays  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  encourage  the  more 
than  50  Federal  agencies  that  have  an 
impact  on  travel  and  tourism  to  coop- 
erate and  to  coordinate  their  efforts- 
reducing  redtape  and  making  our  pro- 
grams more  effective  and  responsive. 


I  am  in  support  of  this  important 
legislation  and  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  passage  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  think  I  should  not  only  public- 
ly commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  for  his  bipartisan  co- 
operation and  support,  particularly  at 
the  conference  level,  but  also  recog- 
nize the  support  and  the  activities  and 
the  help  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  SANTUfi),  who,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  be  here  today.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  has  played  a  very 
key  role  in  this  whole  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 
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Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304— the  National  Tour- 
ism Policy  Act  of  1981. 

Tourism  is  a  major  industry  in  this 
country.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
contributes  more  than  $160  billion  to 
our  national  economy,  tourism  has 
never  been  properly  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  And,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  tourism  industry  pro- 
vides our  Nation's  economy  with  over 
6.5  million  jobs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  never  established  a  national 
tourism  policy. 

No  one  can  deny  that  we  now  live  in 
one  of  the  tightest  economies  our 
Nation  has  ever  seen.  Now,  more  than 
ever.  Is  the  time  for  us  to  rely  on  those 
industries  which  have  proven  to  be 
strong  and  reliable  industries  in  the 
past.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
capitalize  on  the  resources  of  our 
healthy,  growing  industries. 

In  approving  this  conference  report, 
we  recognize  the  importance  of  tour- 
ism to  our  national  well-being.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  will  insure  that  we 
coordinate  our  efforts  to  develop  and 
implement  tourism  policies  and  pro- 
grams across  this  Nation. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
we  can  begin  to  compete  with  other 
nations  who  have  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  promoting  international 
travel  to  their  coimtries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  vital  importance  of 
the  tourism  industry  to  our  Nation's 
economic  health. 

In  short,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  full  support  to  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation  and  the  conference 
report  and  I  wish  to  commend  all  those 
who  worked  on  it. 


Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DANNEMrrzR). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304  (H.R.  1311),  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Policy  Act.  As  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
benefit  from  the  committee  debate  on 
this  legislation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee I  was  further  able  to  again  review 
the  provision  in  the  bill  that  estab- 
lishes a  new  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Travel  and  Tourism.  Upon 
examination  of  this  conference  report, 
with  prior  consideration  of  the  issue  as 
background,  I  have  concluded  that 
this  is  an  inappropriate  proposal  at  a 
time  of  budgetary  restraint. 

The  conference  report  does  have  a 
few  redeeming  features.  The  conferees 
accepted  the  structure  of  the  House 
bill  for  an  entity  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  opposed  to  the 
Senate  bill,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  a  new  independent  agency.  A  host 
of  other  factors,  however,  argue  for  re- 
jection of  the  conference  proposal: 

First,  the  House-passed  bill  author- 
ized $6.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
comparable  activities.  The  President's 
budget  request  called  for  $7.6  million 
and  the  folding  of  the  existing  U.S. 
Travel  Service  into  the  International 
Trade  Administration.  The  conference 
reported  version  of  the  bill  authorizes 
$8.6  million,  the  amount  in  the  Senate 
bill.  This  should  not  be  supported  at  a 
time  when  we  are  asking  those  much 
less  well  off  than  the  tourism  industry 
to  absorb  additional  budget  cuts.  On 
this  point,  I  would  also  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  Commerce  Department 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
H.R.  4169/September  9,  1981  appropri- 
ated only  $6.5  million  for  tourism  ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately,  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $8.6  million  sets  a  base  for 
future  years'  budgets  that  is  out  of 
line  with  any  attempt  at  sustained 
control  of  Federal  expenditures. 

Second,  I  remain  troubled  by  the 
creation  of  an  Under  Secretary  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  a 
clearly  special  interest  function  of  a 
small  agency  with  a  relatively  small 
budget.  Such  an  institutional  arrange- 
ment distorts  the  proper  structure  of  a 
hierarchical  organization  and  invites 
additional  requests  for  similar  special 
treatment  by  other  industries. 

Third,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy  I 
think  it  is  a  counterproductive  intru- 
sion in  the  administrative  flexibility  of 
an  agency  or  department  for  Congress 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  prohibiting  the  closing 
of  existing  overseas  offices  or  the  re- 
duction of  the  existing  level  of  em- 
ployees stationed  overseas. 
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For  these  fundamental  reasons  the 
conference  report  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
those  external  forces  who  are  pushing 
this  legislation  have  managed  to  make 
this  issue  a  pro-  or  anti-vote  on  tour- 
ism. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  unless  one  is  willing  to 
accept  the  notion  that  pure  symbolism 
should  override  substantive  argu- 
ments. The  benefits  of  tourism  to  our 
economy,  our  culture  and  our  recrea- 
tion are  widely  known.  As  the  Member 
of  Congress  with  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting Disneyland— certainly  one  of 
the  world's  major  tourist  attractions— 
as  well  as  Anaheim  Stadium,  the  home 
of  the  Angels  and  Rams,  I  am  speak- 
ing from  the  perspective  of  one  who 
has  tourism  high  on  his  list  of  inter- 
ests. The  key  question,  however,  is  not 
whether  we  should  promote  tourism— 
of  course  we  should.  At  issue  here  is 
who  or  what  should  promote  tourism. 
The  industry  Is  a  multibillion-doUar 
enterprise.  It  already  spends  millions 
of  dollars  on  promotion  and  market- 
ing. The  States  and  localities,  particu- 
larly those  in  heavily  travelled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  already  promote 
tourism  to  their  own  areas.  "The  proper 
level  of  tourism  marketing  and  promo- 
tion is  at  that  stage  where  it  is  most 
closely  related  to  those  who  will  bene- 
fit from  it. 

It  is  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  limited 
scheme  of  things  to  supplant  the  pri- 
vate industry's  efforts.  Conversely, 
perhaps  what  is  disturbing  to  this 
Member  is  the  possibility  that  the 
drift  of  the  legislation  would  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  allow  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  to  supple- 
ment or  supplant  the  Government. 
The  conference  report  calls  for  a 
Policy  Coimcil  and  an  Advisory  Board 
and  an  ongoing  review  by  the  industry 
of  Government  efforts.  It  further  has 
protectionist  overtones  when  the  find- 
ings of  the  bill  call  for  "the  continued 
viability  of  the  retail  travel  agent  in- 
dustry and  the  independent  tour  oper- 
ator industry"  (section  101(a)(b)(6)). 
This  is  clearly  not  consistent  with  a 
free  market-oriented  economy. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  this  legislation 
has  been  six  years  in  the  making. 
However,  the  fujidamental  concept  is 
wrong  and  accordingly  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Leland). 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  national  tourism 
policy.  This  legislation  is  vital  to  the 
continued  well-being  of  the  tourism  in- 
dustry. And  the  well-being  of  this  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  the  health  of  our 
national  economy.  Travel  and  tourism 
is  the  first,  second  or  third  largest  em- 
ployer in  39  of  the  50  States.  Job  op- 
portunities are  skewed  toward  women. 


minorities  and  our  young  people.  Cur- 
rently women  comprise  more  than 
half  of  the  travel  industry  work  force, 
blacks  constitute  about  14  percent 
versus  a  10-percent  participation  in 
the  remainder  of  the  work  force,  one- 
third  of  all  employed  youths,  aged  16 
to  21  have  jobs  in  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry.  That  is  a  pretty  impres- 
sive record. 

Elven  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
35  percent  of  new  jobs  created  in  1980 
were  found  in  the  tourism  industry.  If 
we  are  willing  to  lend  our  support  to 
this  legislation— which  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  bill  we  passed  in 
July— we  will  be  making  a  commit- 
ment to  providing  jobs  for  American 
people.  We  have  recognized  the  need 
to  stimulate  national  employment  and 
now  we  have  a  chance  to  do  something 
about  it. 

This  bill  gives  us  a  policy  to  stimu- 
late our  economy  with  foreign  tourism 
dollars  and  puts  those  dollars  to  work 
for  America.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  committee  and 
subcommittee  for  their  great  interest 
in  promoting  tourism  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  Government  be  involved  and 
be  enthusiastic  at  a  time  when  the 
dollar  is  relatively  high  in  its  relation- 
ship with  foreign  currencies,  and  it  is 
more  difficult  to  interest  foreigners  in 
travel  in  this  coimtry. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
oppose  this  bill.  I  note  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  took 
our  $6'/!  million  bill  over  to  the  Senate 
and  it  came  back  $8.6  million.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  another 
Under  Secretary  with  a  relative  degree 
of  independence.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
that  we  tell  the  Executive  how  he  is  to 
spend  his  money  abroad  and,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  about  having  to  go 
out  and  borrow  money  at  15  percent  to 
provide  this  level  of  funding  for  an  op- 
eration that  has  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  in  my  judgment,  does  not 
give  us  any  great  promise  for  success 
in  the  future. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  cre- 
ation of  an  interagency  board  and  an- 
other tourism  advisory  board,  and  I 
assume  that  will  be  a  board  where 
tourist  people  toured  to  Washington  a 
couple  of  times  a  year  to  iigure  out 
how  to  enhance  their  business,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  creat- 
ing any  more  boards. 

My  feeling  was  that  it  was  sort  of  a 
national  consensus  that  we  should  be 
eliminating  boards  and  policy  groups 
from  our  Government. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  indus- 
try does  far  better  on  its  own  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  inhibited  by  Govern- 
ment action  than  not. 


I  am  delighted  that  they  took  out 
the  little  State  Department  which  was 
created  in  the  House  bill  and  that  is 
not  a  part  of  the  conference  report. 

Nevertheless,  on  balance,  in  an  econ- 
omy and  in  a  situation  where  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  the  scope  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Government,  it  seems  to  me 
reasonable  that  this  conference  report 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  points  that  have  been  raised  by 
those  who  have  expressed  opposition 
to  this  conference  report. 

I  think  there  is  a  consensus  that  has 
developed  in  this  Congress  and  across 
the  Nation  that  tourism  is  a  service  in- 
dustry. It  is  an  industry  that  provides 
employment  opportunities  for  people 
with  varied  skills  and,  therefore,  if  we 
are  serious  and  truly  concerned  about 
economic  development.  providing 
people  with  an  opportimity  to  go  to 
work  and  to  be  productive.  I  cannot 
understand  how  there  can  be  opposi- 
tion to  these  modest  initiatives  and. 
therefore  would  renew  my  request  for 
approval  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
conclude  by  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  conference  com- 
mittee who  worked  on  this  legislation 
and  without  taking  anything  away 
from  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Sahtihi),  I  would  express  my  own  feel- 
ing that  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
legislation  must  go  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  who  recognized  early 
on  the  political  realities  of  the  earlier 
effort  to  create  an  independent  U.S. 
travel  agency  and  who  helped  to  work 
out  this  compromise  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304.  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act  of  1981.  This  bill  is  crucial 
to  the  continued  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  travel  and  tourism  community 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  certainly 
in  my  State  of  Nevada  where  tourism 
is  the  No.  1  industry. 

We  have  the  chance  to  send  a  bill  to 
the  President  which  will  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  our  economy.  The  eco- 
nomic potential  of  tourism  is  virtually 
unlimited— if  we  are  willing  to  make  a 
reasonable  commitment  to  market  this 
country. 

That  is  a  hard  concept  to  grasp.  But 
the  dollars  that  flow  into  our  economy 
from  foreign  visitors  are  just  as  good 
as  the  dollars  they  send  here  for  U.S. 
food  products  or  manufactured  goods. 
And  they  all  have  the  same  effect: 
Adding  to  our  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings and  reducing  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  In  1980.  foreign  tourists 
contributed  over  $10  billion  to  our 
economy. 

Also,  at  a  time  when  our  country  is 
yearning  for  more  meaningful  govern- 
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ment  through  efficiency  and  economy, 
this  legislation  offers  an  opportunity 
to  malie  sense  out  of  the  over  100  dif- 
ferent programs  in  50  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  National  Tourism  Policy  Act 
will  improve  our  balance  of  trade, 
streamline  our  Government  operation, 
and  give  us  the  chance  to  market 
properly  and  aggressively,  our  most 
prized  commodity. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act  of  1981.« 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  rare  and  pleasing  day  when  I  rise 
to  save  the  Reagan  administration 
from  the  fiscal  excesses  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  304,  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act,  an  awful 
bill  when  it  departed  the  House,  was 
made  even  worse  upon  its  wedding  to 
the  Senate  version.  Language  was 
bolted  into  S.  304  in  the  Senate,  and 
agreed  to  in  conference,  prohibiting, 
yes  prohibiting,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  reducing  the  overseas  of- 
fices, employees,  or  funding  of  the 
new  D.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration below  the  fiscal  1980  level. 

The  Senate  has  boimd  the  Reagan 
administration's  hands,  and  now  the 
full  House  is  asked  to  bless  the  deed. 

The  bill  contains  other  idiocies,  too 
numerous  to  mention  here— it  sets  up 
various  politbureaus  and  advisory 
boards  to  succor  to  the  needs  of  the 
multibillion-dollar  casino,  resort,  and 
hotel  industry.  Yet  another  example 
of  socialism  for  corporate  America. 

Where  is  the  celebrated  free  enter- 
prise system  in  this,  the  tourism  indus- 
try's hour  of  want?* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304,  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
see  that  the  day  has  finaUy  arrived 
when  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  close  to  becoming  a  reality. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  hard  work 
dating  from  the  last  Congress.  The 
conference  agreement  follows  strongly 
the  House  version  of  the  legislation, 
H.R.  1311.  It  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  replace  the  existing  U.S. 
Travel  Service  (USTS).  This  rein- 
forced agency  will  be  headed  by  an  un- 
dersecretary who  is  directed  to  develop 
a  detailed  plan  designed  to  stimulate 
travel  to  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  also  creates  the 
Tourism  Policy  Council  to  coordinate 
the  program  and  policies  of  Federal 
agencies  that  have  a  significant  effect 
on  tourism,  recreation  and  national 
heritage  preservation.  The  council  will 
include  representatives  of  OMB,  DOE, 
State,  Labor,  Interior  and  Transporta- 
tion Departments  and  will  be  chaired 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  A 
Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board  is 
also  established  to  advise  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  tourism  policy.  The 
Board  is  to  be  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers representing  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism industry,  tourism  industry  labor 
unions  and  State  tourism  promotion 
agencies.  A  total  of  $8.6  million  is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
operation  of  the  USTTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tourism  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  economies  of  the  majority 
of  each  of  our  States  and  territories 
and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

'The  1980-81  Economic  Review  of 
Travel  in  America."  published  by  the 
U.S.  Travel  Data  Center  showed  pre- 
liminary statistics  that  for  1980,  $157 
billion  were  expended  in  the  United 
States  generating  4.5  million  Jobs  and 
$16.4  billion  in  Federal,  State  and  local 
tax  revenues.  However,  while  expendi- 
tures by  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States  increased  to  21  percent  in  1980 
from  an  average  of  17  percent  per  year 
for  the  period  1972-79,  we  have  de- 
creased from  15  percent  to  13  percent 
since  1977  of  the  world's  total  for 
earnings  in  the  travel  and  tourism 
areas.  Thus,  the  work  of  the  USTTA  is 
clear;  it  will  be  to  design  a  plan  and  to 
conduct  an  aggressive  publicity  cam- 
paign designed  to  attract  more  foreign 
visitors  to  our  shores. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Speaker,  tour- 
ism is  an  integral  part  of  our  economy 
with  1.996,231  tourists  that  spent  a 
total  of  $602.8  million  in  fiscal  1980- 
81.  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  and 
welcome  this  initiative  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  our  tourism  industry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
S.  304,  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act.* 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  304,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act  of  1981.  As  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  California  where 
tourism  is  the  second  largest  private 
employer.  I  know  this  legislation  is 
constructive  and  essential. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned 
with  the  economy  and  the  Federal 
budget,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
make  a  worthwhile  investment  in  tour- 
ism. For  every  dollar  we  put  into  mar- 
keting America  we  get  more  than  $18 
in  return.  This  means  economic 
growth— improving  our  balance-of- 
payments  picture  and  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a 
unique  opportunity.  By  enacting  this 
legislation  we  can  see  a  return  on  in- 
vestment that  benefits  the  Govern- 
ment itself  and  the  American  people. 

The  positive  impact  of  the  growing 
tourism  industry  is  not  narrowly  de- 
fined—it is  widespread  throughout 
this  country.  Tourism  is  a  major  em- 
ployer—providing jobs  for  close  to  7 
million  Americans  all  across  this 
Nation.  And  that  number  grows  as  the 
industry  grows. 


With  an  effective  Federal  effort  to 
attract  foreign  visitors  it  will  continue 
to  grow  and  Americans  can  reap  the 
benefits. 

I  encourage  you  to  wholeheartedly 
support  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  of  1981.* 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1311.  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  bill. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  replace  the  current  U.S. 
Travel  Service.  The  measure  also  au- 
thorizes the  USTTA  to  develop  a  de- 
tailed market  plan  to  stimulate  travel 
to  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
comprehensive  national  tourism  policy 
is  needed  to  promote  tourism  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  approximate- 
ly 125  countries  that  have  national 
tourist  offices  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  foreign  travellers  to  the 
United  States  has  been  slower  than 
the  world's  tourism  growth. 

For  my  native  Virgin  Islands,  a 
thriving  tourism  industry  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  economy.  Each  year  mil- 
lions of  vacationers  come  to  partake  of 
our  impeccable  weather,  clear  tropical 
waters,  and  beautiful  white  sand 
beaches— and  along  with  the  tourists 
come  the  tourist  dollars.  For  example, 
in  1980  it  is  estimated  that  $350  mil- 
lion was  spent  by  visitors  to  the  beau- 
tiful islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Thomas. 

A  thriving  tourism  industry  also 
means  jobs  for  the  residents  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  people  employed  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  work  within  the  tour- 
ism industry— approximately  13,000 
jobs.  I  believe  that  any  industry  that 
contributes  so  much  to  the  economy 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  deserves  to  be  ag- 
gressively supported  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  help  breathe 
new  life  into  the  tourism  industry,  aid 
our  economy,  improve  our  balance  of 
payments,  create  more  Jobs  and  en- 
courage cultural  understanding  and 
international  goodwill.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304,  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  been  short- 
sighted in  our  view  of  tourism  and 
travel,  viewing  it  as  frivolous.  Yet,  we 
seem  to  be  the  only  country  in  the 
free  world  with  so  narrow  a  focus.  It  is 
time  we  recognized  just  how  much 
tourism  is  worth. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  a  growth  in- 
dustry-forecasted to  be  the  world's 
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largest  by  the  year  2000.  We  can  sit 
back  and  take  our  small  8-percent 
share  of  the  international  travel 
market.  We  can  sit  back  and  watch 
that  share  continue  to  shrink,  or  we 
can  recognize— like  the  rest  of  the 
world— that  with  some  small  effort  we 
can  attain  our  rightful  share. 

This  compromise  legislation  is  the 
vehicle  to  recognize  America's  poten- 
tial in  the  international  travel  market. 
This  Chamber  voted  overwhelmingly 
last  July  to  accept  the  National  Tour- 
ism Policy  Act  and  its  provisions. 
Through  the  conference  process,  little 
has  changed.  Our  conunitment  to 
tourism  will  be  upgraded  in  the  Com- 
merce Department.  It  will  be  defined 
by  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive marketing  plan. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Policy  Act  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  enter  the  compe- 
tition for  tourism  dollars.* 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  national  tourism  policy  which 
would  establish  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  replace 
the  current  U.S.  Travel  Service.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  creates  the 
Tourism  Policy  Council  to  coordinate 
the  programs  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies which  have  an  effect  on  tourism. 

The  National  Tourism  Policy  Act 
represents  a  major  step  in  recognizing 
the  value  tourism  has  on  the  economy 
of  this  Nation.  By  replacing  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service— which  has  been  stag- 
nating over  the  past  few  years— with 
the  new  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration armed  with  fresh  ideas  and  a 
sound  promotion  policy,  I  believe  the 
United  States  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  attract  more  foreign  visitors  to 
this  great  land. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are 
proud  of  our  country  and  should  pro- 
mote its  natural  beauty,  culture,  and 
great  metropolitan  areas  around  the 
world.  My  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
for  example,  offers  pristine  forests, 
wildlife,  rugged  hills,  mountains  and 
rivers,  crafts,  and  natural  recreation 
opportunities  which  make  it  an  excel- 
lent place  for  tourism.  It  is  not  called 
wild  and  wonderful  West  Virginia  for 
nothing. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  invite  you  all  to  spend  an  en- 
joyable weekend  or  extended  vacation 
in  this  great  State.  You  will  surely 
come  away  from  this  experience  re- 
freshed, satisfied,  and  willing  to  make 
plans  for  another  visit.* 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tour- 
ism is  the  backbone  of  the  private 
economy  of  Guam  and  several  other 
U.S.  territories.  It  has  long  been  my 
privilege  to  strongly  support  congres- 
sional legislation  to  promote  tourism 
to  the  United  States  and  today  I  am 
delighted  to  do  so  again. 


Before  us  is  S.  304.  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act.  This  measure  is 
essentially  identical  to  H.R.  1311. 
which  I  cosponsored.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  an  up- 
graded role  for  tourism  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Tour- 
ism Policy  Act  is  the  top  priority  of 
the  288  Meml)ers  of  the  House  Tour- 
ism Caucus.  As  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  that  organization.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  here  today  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Tourism  is  vital  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  my  constituents.  Last 
year  Guam  hosted  over  250.000  tour- 
ists, most  of  them  from  Japan.  This  is 
good  for  the  economy  of  Guam  and 
good  for  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  Every  yen  spent  by  tourists  in 
Guam  helps  the  local  government 
become  more  self-sufficient  and  less 
reliant  on  Federal  assistance. 

But  I  have  long  urged  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  more  to  promote 
tourism  to  all  parts  of  this  Nation.  Ev- 
eryone wants  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  we  should  be  selling  ourselves  and 
our  coimtry  as  hard  as  do  other  na- 
tions who  compete  with  us  for  tourist 
dollars. 

The  measure  before  us  will  take  a 
major  step  in  this  direction  by  estab- 
lishing the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration.  Its  sole  job  will  be  to 
promote  tourism  and  we  have  provided 
the  new  tourism  office  with  a  $6.5  mil- 
lion budget  next  year  to  get  started. 
Your  adoption  of  this  bill  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  increasing  tourism 
to  the  United  States  in  the  next 
decade.  Thank  you.« 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  S.  304,  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Policy  Act,  represents 
a  major  step  forward  for  the  tourism 
industry  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
representative  on  the  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  congressional  travel  and 
tourism  caucus  for  New  E^ngland,  I  ap- 
plaud the  work  of  the  conferees  in 
adopting  the  central  provisions  of  the 
House  bill— H.R.  1311— and  express 
the  firm  hope  that  this  new  legislation 
will  make  our  Nation's  third  largest  in- 
dustry even  stronger  and  more  produc- 
tive. 

In  my  view,  our  action  on  this  con- 
ference report  could  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate. In  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, October  heralds  the 
long-awaited  display  of  fall  foilage— a 
time  when  thousands  of  tourists  seek 
the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  New  Eng- 
land countryside,  to  enjoy  the  natural 
splendor  of  a  changing  season.  Their 
obvious  interest  in  viewing  Mother  Na- 
ture's picturesque  show  serves  only  to 
underline  the  Nation's  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive, coherent,  and  coordinated 
tourism  policy  program,  one  which 
wUl  make  this  display  even  more  ac- 
cessible to  all. 


This  legislation  represents  6  years  of 
hard  work  and  debate  in  the  Congress. 
Last  year,  when  both  Houses  produced 
a  similar  bill,  that  work  came  to 
naught  with  a  Presidential  pocket 
veto.  This  year  I  am  heartened  by  the 
support  that  President  Reagan  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Baldrige  have  ex- 
pressed for  this  carefully  crafted  pack- 
age. 

The  current  administration  has 
made  a  conunitment  to  the  tourism  in- 
dustry, and  that  commitment  will.  I 
believe,  produce  great  benefits  for  the 
Nation's  economy  as  a  whole.  In  my 
State,  where  tourism  is  a  major  indus- 
try, the  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  that 
has  produced  this  legislation  has  been 
welcomed  as  an  encouraging  sign  for 
the  future. 

The  simple  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
this  legislation  is  sorely  needed  and  • 
long  overdue. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
currently  maintains  tourism  programs 
and  has  attempted  to  administer  those 
programs  in  good  faith,  the  overall 
Federal  involvement  in  tourism  has 
been  sadly  ineffective. 

One  would  think  that  it  would  be  in 
the  Federal  Government's  interest— 
and  in  the  Nation's  interest— to  be 
able  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  an  industry  of  this  magni- 
tude. When  an  industry  accounts  for 
$160  billion  a  year  in  personal  wages 
and  salaries— when  it  produces  $16  bil- 
lion a  year  in  tax  revenues— it  is  com- 
mensense  that  the  Government 
should  have  a  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive policy  for  dealing  with  that  indus- 
try. 

Yet  that  has  clearly  not  been  the 
case  to  date.  Today  there  exists  in  the 
Federal  Government  no  single  inde- 
pendent agency  to  promote  tourism  at 
home  or  to  attract  foreign  tourists 
from  abroad.  Policy  development  in 
the  area  of  travel  and  tourism,  to  the 
extent  that  it  exists  at  all,  is  frag- 
mented and  ineffective. 

The  results  of  this  lack  of  direction 
are  clear.  We  have  simply  not  lived  up 
to  the  vast  potential  that  presents 
itelf  with  regard  to  travel  and  tourism. 
Today  the  United  States— this  land 
of  scenic  beauty  rich  in  history— ac- 
coimts  for  only  7  percent  of  the  world 
tourism  market.  In  fact,  Americans  ac- 
tually spend  $1.7  billion  more  as  tour- 
ist abroad  than  do  foreign  tourists  vis- 
iting our  country. 

Such  stark  numbers,  when  viewed 
against  the  unlimited  possibilities  that 
this  great  land  offers,  are  truly  de- 
pressing. I  believe  that  this  legislation 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  reversing  the 
current  state  of  affairs. 

By  setting  out  clearly  the  goals  of  a 
truly  national  tourism  policy— by  es- 
tablishing an  expanded  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  to  re- 
place the  U.S.  Travel  Service— and  by 
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providing  for  an  interagency  coordi- 
nating council  to  deal  with  policies, 
issues,  and  programs  at  the  Federal 
level— this  legislation  will  make  possi- 
ble a  far  more  effective  and  coherent 
Government  approach  to  this  vital  in- 
dustry. 

Such  moves  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
remains  a  major  national  problem. 
Tourism  is  a  labor-intensive  industry- 
one  that  attracts  those  who  need  jobs 
the  most— women,  minorities,  and  the 
young.  By  strengthening  this  industry. 
we  are  strengthening  a  vast  job 
market,  one  dominated  by  small  busi- 
nesses, which  in  turn  generate  EO  an- 
cillary jobs  for  each  100  jobs  created 
within  the  industry  itself. 

By  taking  these  steps  we  can  allow 
the  tourism  industry  to  step  up  a  rate 
of  growth  that  has  already  proven  im- 
pressive. In  the  past  23  years  this  in- 
dustry has  grown  by  184  percent,  more 
than  doubling  the  rate  of  payroll 
growth  in  the  national  economy 
during  the  same  period. 

That  the  tourism  industry  has  been 
able  to  post  such  a  record  of  growth  in 
the  absence  of  any  coordinated  Feder- 
al policy  is  a  tribute  to  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  industry  itself.  It  is  also 
an  indication  of  the  potential  that  can 
be  realized  if  we  adopt  a  rational  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  this  vital 
sector  of  our  economy. 

It  is  this  potential  at  a  time  when 
economic  growth  is  one  of  our  most 
pressing  national  priorities — that  pro- 
vides the  clearest  and  most  telling  ar- 
gimient  for  this  legislation  Currently 
tourism  is  the  Nation's  third  largest 
industry,  ranking  among  the  top  three 
industries  in  at  least  39  of  our  50 
States.  In  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone,  tourism  provides 
115,000  jobs  and  generates  $145  mil- 
lion in  State  tax  revenues— as  part  of  a 
$3  billion  industry. 

The  potential  for  expanding  the  in- 
dustry, not  only  in  Massachusetts  but 
across  the  Nation,  dovetails  perfectly 
with  our  efforts  to  strengthen  an 
economy  that  needs  more  jobs,  more 
productivity,  and  more  growth. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
America  is,  after  all,  a  land  that  has 
throughout  its  history  thrived  on  the 
challenges  of  changing  times,  while 
still  cherishing  its  history  and  culture. 
It  is  through  travel  and  tourism  that 
we,  as  a  Nation,  can  explore  the  un- 
folding wonders  of  a  changing  coun- 
try, and  also  celebrate  the  glories  of 
the  past.  From  Bunker  Hill  to  Cape 
Canaveral,  Jamestown  to  the  jet  pro- 
pulsion laboratory,  America  offers  a 
wealth  of  fascinations  and  marvels  to 
the  world. 

Today's  legislation  will  enable  us  to 
bring  these  wonders  to  the  attention 
of  more  people,  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  a  sound,  smart,  and  forward  look- 
ing piece  of  legislation,  and  I  am  proud 
to  give  it  my  wholehearted  support.* 


Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  304. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


D  1315 

CONTINUING  AUTHORITY  PRO- 
VIDED UNDER  DEPARTMENT 
OF  JUSTICE  APPROPRIAnON 
AUTHORIZA-nON  ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1980 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4608)  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  gentleman's  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl 
is  a  very  simple  but  limited  solution  to 
a  difficult  problem.  As  the  House  is 
aware,  the  current  fiscal  year  will  end 
on  September  30  and  the  new  year, 
fiscal  1982.  will  begin  this  Thursday, 
October  1. 

The  Justice  Department's  present 
authorization,  however,  will  expire 
with  fiscal  year  1981.  Unless  we  con- 
tinue that  authorization,  some  very 
critical  authorities  the  Department  re- 
quires to  carry  out  its  daily  activities 
will  lapse.  In  order  to  give  Congress 
the  ability  to  finalize  action,  in  due 
course,  on  the  fiscal  1982  authoriza- 
tion legislation  without  penalizing  the 
Department,  legislation  authorizing 
limited  temporary  authority  is  needed. 
This  bill  would  do  just  that.  It  is  a 
simple  extension  of  the  authorities 
contained  in  the  Department's  author- 
ization to  April  1,  1982. 

The  continuing  resolution,  H.R. 
4608.  provides  that  any  authority  or 


limitation  on  authority  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Justice 
Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
continued  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  until  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Authorization  Act,  or 
until  April  1  of  next  year. 

The  Department  has  Indicated  to  us 
that  there  are  certain  authorities 
which  will  expire  unless  they  are  spe- 
cifically continued,  notwithstanding 
the  enactment  of  an  appropriations 
bill.  This  continuing  resolution  insures 
that  all  activities  of  the  Department, 
and  limitations  thereon,  are  contin- 
ued. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  re- 
quested this  action  and  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 

Unless  this  simple  extension  is 
agreed  to,  the  following  problems  are 
posed: 

Authority  for  the  FBI  to  conduct 
undercover  operations  in  all  areas  of 
their  investigative  responsibilities 
would  expire. 

Authority  to  purchase  firearms  and 
ammunition  for  the  FBI,  INS,  DEA, 
and  U.S.  marshals  would  lapse. 

Authority  to  expend  fimds  by  the 
FBI  to  protect  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  would  expire. 

Authority  to  hire  motor  vehicles 
would  expire  for  DEA's  utilization  in 
its  undercover  operation. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  would  lose  its 
authority  to  expend  funds  for  assist- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to  im- 
prove their  correctional  systems. 

The  Attorney  General's  authority  to 
expend  funds  for  certain  emergency 
situations  would  be  curtailed. 

The  authority  to  pay  rewards  by  the 
FBI,  DEA,  INS,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  would  expire.  Loss  of  this  au- 
thority would  seriously  cripple  the  in- 
vestigative efforts  of  the  Department. 

The  authority  for  the  U.S.  marshals 
to  expend  fimds  to  provide  for  the  su- 
pervision of  U.S.  prisoners  in  non-Fed- 
eral institutions  would  be  curtailed. 

The  authority  to  permit  the  U.S. 
marshals  to  bring  to  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  persons 
charged  with  a  crime  would  expire. 

The  specific  authority  to  expend 
funds  by  the  FBI  to  acquire,  collect 
and  classify  records  and  exchange 
them  with  authorized  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  other  institutions  would 
expire. 

Authority  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  expend  funds  regarding  the  conduct 
of  certain  investigations  required  by 
the  Department  of  State  would  be  cur- 
tailed. 

The  Congress  prohibition  on  the  use 
of  funds  to  create  a  "message  switch- 
ing" capability  for  the  FBI  without 
prior  congressional  approval  would 
lapse. 

The  reprograming  restrictions  this 
Congress  placed  on  the  movement  of 
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funds  from  one  program  to  another  to 
improve  fiscal  discipline  within  the 
Department  would  lapse. 

The  requirement  that  the  Attorney 
General  report  to  Congress  any  policy 
change  in  the  enforcement  of  a  law 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment, because  of  the  Depart- 
ment's position  that  such  a  provision 
of  law  is  not  constitutional,  would 
lapse. 

INS  would  not  have  authority  to  pay 
interpreters  and  translators  needed  to 
clarify  documents. 

The  authority  for  DEA  to  employ 
aliens  by  contract  abroad  would  not  be 
available. 

DEA's  authority  to  conduct  research 
related  to  enforcement  and  drug  con- 
trol would  expire. 

Certain  medical  benefits  for  employ- 
ees to  FBI,  INS,  and  DEA  employees 
stationed  abroad  would  expire. 

Insurance  for  motor  vehicles  and  air- 
craft operated  on  official  business  in 
foreign  countries  would  not  be  avail- 
able, thereby  possibly  subjecting  the 
Department  to  expensive  tort  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  some  of 
the  critical  authorities  that  could 
lapse  if  the  House  does  not  take  action 
on  this  bill.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  his  explanation 
and  commend  him  for  introducing  this 
essential  legislation.  As  the  gentleman 
has  so  eloquently  emphasized,  in  the 
absence  of  continuing  legislation,  au- 
thorization for  some  very  crucial  ac- 
tivities of  the  Justice  Department, 
such  as  FBI  undercover  operations, 
will  expire  at  midnight  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  began 
prompt  and  earnest  deliberations  on  a 
Justice  Department  authorization  biU 
for  fiscal  year  1982  early  this  year.  We 
reported,  and  the  House  subsequently 
passed,  our  bill.  Unfortunately,  the 
other  body  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete its  consideration  of  this  measure 
and,  once  again,  we  must  act  on  con- 
tinuing legislation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  will  be  able  to  complete  their 
work  in  the  very  near  future  so  that 
we  can  resolve  any  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  and  submit  the 
bill  for  the  President's  signature  long 
before  the  April  1,  1982,  deadline  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  Next  year,  we  ought 
to  seriously  consider,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested in  the  past,  providing  authority 
on  a  biennial  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4608,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 

RODINO)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  4608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
authority,  and  any  limitation  on  any  au- 
thority, contained  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Year  1980,  shall  continue  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  (including  any  bureau, 
office,  board,  division,  commission,  or  subdi- 
vision thereof)  until  the  effective  date  of  a 
general  authorization  of  appropriations  Act 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1982  or  the  expiration  of  the  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1981.  and  ending  immedi- 
ately before  April  1.  1982,  whichever  Is  earli- 
er. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NORTH  CAROLINA-SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA SEAWARD  BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DANIEIJSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1033)  granting  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  agreement  between  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward 
boundary,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man state  whether  or  not  this  is  iden- 
tical with  the  House  bill  we  have  al- 
ready passed? 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  question.  This  bill.  S. 
1033.  is  identical  with  the  bill  H.R. 
2896  which  was  previously  passed 
under  suspension. 

I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  the 
Senate  bill  had  come  over. 

This  will  speed  up  the  process. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion.   

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1033 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  esUblishing  their  mutual 
seaward  boundary,  which  agreement  was 
proposed   by   the   joint   resjlution   qf   the 


boundary  commissions  for  North  Carolinm 
and  South  Carolina  regarding  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  lateral  seaward  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  States,  executed  January  20, 
1978,  and  was  adopted  by  the  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and 
which  agreement  is  substantially  as  follows: 

"The  lateral  seaward  boundary  between 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  from 
the  low-water  mark  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  designated  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  North  Carolina-South 
Carolina  boundary  line  as  described  by 
monuments  located  at  latitude  33  degrees, 
51  minutes,  50.7214  seconds  north,  longitude 
78  degrees,  33  minutes,  22.9448  seconds 
west,  at  latitude  33  degrees,  51  minutes, 
36.4626  seconds  north,  longitude  78  degrees. 
33  minutes.  06.1937  seconds  west,  and  at 
latitude  33  degrees.  51  minutes,  07.8792  sec- 
onds north,  longitude  78  degrees,  32  min- 
utes, 32.6210  seconds  west,  in  a  straight  line 
projection  of  said  line  to  the  seaward  limits 
of  the  States'  territorial  jurisdiction,  such 
line  to  be  extended  on  the  same  bearing  in- 
sofar as  a  need  for  further  delimitation  may 
rise.". 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  or  in 
any  manner  affecting  any  right  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  and  over  the 
region  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  2896)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SAVING  $35  MILLION 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues with  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  American  people  about  $35  million 
by  cooperating  and  expediting  a  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  next  24  hours. 

Earlier  this  year  no  one  dreamed 
that  the  farm  bill  would  be  this  late  in 
being  taken  up  by  this  body,  but  it  is. 
It  will  not  be  taken  up  until  October  1 
has  come  and  gone.  October  1  is  a  very 
important  date  in  regard  to  two  items 
in  the  farm  legislation.  One  relates  to 
dairy  supports.  Unless  we  pass  a  bill 
relieving  the  Secretary  of  the  need  to 
impose  a  new  level  of  price  supports 
October  1,  unless  we  pass  a  bill  reliev- 
ing him  of  that  need,  then  he  will 
have  to  establish  a  higher  level  of 
price  support  and  once  the  farm  biU  is 
passed,  then  the  price  support  will 
come  down,  because  all  understand,  of 
course,  that  the  farm  bill  will  result  in 
a  lower  level  of  price  supports.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  expedite  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4612,  a  biU  just  intro- 
duced this  afternoon  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr.    de    la 
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Oarza)  for  himself,  for  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler),  for  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foury).  the  majority  whip,  and  for 
myself. 

It  has  no  objection  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  It  has  completely  cleared  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  Democratic  side,  this  can  be 
taken  up  tomorrow  afternoon  and  I 
think  with  cooperation  in  the  Senate 
it  will  go  to  the  President  and  be 
signed  in  time  to  save  the  American 
people  the  $35  million  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

I  chose  the  figure  of  $35  million  be- 
cause it  is  expected  it  will  take  the 
entire  month  of  October  to  get  the 
farm  bill  completely  through  the  proc- 
ess. Estimates  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
this  new  level  of  price  supports  will  be 
about  $1  million  a  day,  so  it  is  about 
$31  million  that  we  can  save  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  October  by  passing  this  bill. 

The  other  item  is  a  $4  million  price 
tag,  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
Department  going  ahead  with  the  con- 
sumation  of  a  referendum  on  wheat, 
which  under  the  law  must  occur  unless 
there  is  other  legislation  in  place  to 
take  the  place  of  that  referendum.  No 
one  wants  the  referendum,  but  it  is  re- 
quired by  law. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  cooperate  when  we 
meet  tomorrow  afternoon  and,  hope- 
fully. H.R.  4612  will  be  passed,  sent  to 
the  Senate,  approved  and  sent  to  the 
President  and  when  that  does  occur, 
the  American  people  will  be  $35  mil- 
lion better  off. 

I  thank  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair. 


COLLECTIONS  BEFORE  CUTS 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  1,  1981,  I  introduced  H.R.  3741. 
the  Debt  Collection  Act  of  1981,  to 
streamline  and  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government's  debt  collection  proce- 
dures. In  1979,  over  $25  billion  of  the 
Government's  $175  billion  in  receiv- 
ables was  delinquent  or  in  default.  An- 
other $8.4  billion  was  in  some  form  of 
rescheduled  or  stretched  out  status  be- 
cause of  the  borrowers'  inability  to 
pay.  On  top  of  this,  $1  billion  was  writ- 
ten off  as  bad  debts  in  fiscal  year  1979, 
and  another  $6.3  billion  is  expected  to 
be  written  off  in  future  years. 

On  September  10.  1981,  the  Senate's 
Committee  on  Small  Business  took  tes- 
timony indicating  that  some  10  per- 
cent of  the  loans  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  a  $3 
billion  disaster  aid  program  to  help 
farmers  with  crop  and  home  losses  in 
the  late  seventies  was  used  to:  First, 
buy  boats— not.  I  may  add.  to  ride  out 


the  flood,  but  to  use  for  pleasure; 
second.  Invest  in  commodities  fu- 
tures—an area  where  I  expect  farmers 
have  some  expertise;  third,  remodel 
homes— why  not,  you  could  not  get 
money  at  3  percent  for  this  purpose 
elsewhere;  fourth,  develop  real 
estate— there  goes  more  of  our  good 
farmland;  and  fifth,  invest  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  yielding  15  percent  inter- 
est—not a  bad  return  on  your  money. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  is  alive  and  well  in 
the  United  States,  but  that  is  not  what 
this  money  was  intended  for.  This 
money  was  intended  to  help  farmers 
who  suffered  disaster-related  crop 
losses  avoid  bankruptcy  not  speculate 
in  real  estate. 

I  should  note  that  in  a  few  of  the 
cases,  the  farmers  did  not  even  need 
the  SBA's  money  because  they  already 
had  a  loan  for  the  same  loss  through 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

In  addition  to  these  blatant  and 
fraudulent  abuses  of  the  SBA's  pro- 
gram, $1.2  billion  or  20  percent  of  all 
the  SBA's  disaster  loans  are  past  due. 
delinquent,  deferred,  or  in  liquidation. 
In  short,  the  SBA's  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram has  become  a  disaster  itself,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one. 

The  Washington  Post  carried  a 
report  on  Tuesday.  September  15. 
1981.  that  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reported  that  40 
percent  of  its  $1.06  billion  in  outstand- 
ing loans  and  loan  guarantees  are  two 
or  more  payments  in  arrears. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported in  July  of  this  year  that  during 
fiscal  1977  to  1979.  $67  million  of 
former  service  members'  debts  were 
written  off  by  the  military  services  as 
bad  debts  while  only  $19.8  million 
were  collected.  A  second  GAO  report 
published  in  July  revealed  that  during 
the  27-month  period  ending  December 
31.  1979,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
attempted  to  collect  $15  million  from 
persons  who  had  received  medical  care 
in  VA  facilities,  but  were  not  eligible 
for  VA  benefits.  The  VA  recovered 
only  $1.2  million  of  this  amount  and 
wrote  off  $6.5  million  as  uncollectible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want,  and  I  know 
that  the  American  taxpayers  want, 
these  funds  collected  before  we  take 
lunches  from  schoolchildren,  reduce 
aid  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  or 
turn  poor  families  out  of  their  homes. 

Surely,  if  this  administration  is 
going  to  limit  the  personal  effects  that 
a  poor  mother  may  own  to  $1,000 
before  she  is  allowed  to  receive  aid  for 
dependent  children  in  order  to  feed 
her  family,  we  can  expect  a  compara- 
ble tightening  of  the  requirements  of 
these  various  loan  programs  that  ben- 
efit some  of  the  more  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  If  a  poor  mother  is 
going  to  be  forced  to  sell  her  wedding 


ring  so  she  can  qualify  for  aid.  I  would 
hope  that  the  billions  of  dollars  in  out- 
standing loans  to  the  more  fortunate 
members  of  our  society  will  be  collect- 
ed rather  than  written  off. 

The  American  taxpayer  and.  more 
particularly,  the  people  who  will  need 
these  loans  in  the  future,  are  the  ones 
who  will  be  hurt  by  continued  abuses 
and  high  delinquency  and  default 
rates.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  half- 
hearted attempts  at  collecting  these 
debts.  The  agencies  administering 
these  programs  need  the  procedures 
that  I  have  proposed  in  my  bill,  and 
they  will  need  the  persormel  and 
equipment  to  service  the  loan  pro- 
grams on  an  ongoing  basis.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  move  forward  to 
remedy  this  situation  before  many  of 
our  vital  programs  are  slashed  once 
more. 

Mr.   Speaker,   an   article   from   the 
New   York  Times  of  September   29, 
1981,  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  29,  1981] 

Private  Collection  of  Debts  to  U.S.  Is 

Sought 

(By  David  Shribman) 

Washington,  September  28.— The  Reagan 
Administration,  faced  with  collecting  more 
than  $25  billion  in  delinquent  debts  owed  to 
the  Pederal  Government,  is  pushing  a  plan 
to  permit  private  collectors  to  seek  out  Ped- 
eral debtors  and  to  let  them  use  current  ad- 
dresses taken  from  tax  forms. 

The  proposal,  which  is  part  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  to  shrink  the  Pederal 
deficit,  would  also  permit  the  Government 
to  dip  into  the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
to  satisfy  their  debt  obligations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Goverr.ment  would  be 
authorized  to  report  delinquent  debtors  to 
credit  bureaus,  adversely  affecting  borrow- 
ers' credit  ratings  in  the  private  sector. 

The  Administration  expects  the  debt  col- 
lection plan,  which  requires  Congressional 
approval,  to  raise  about  $1  billion  a  year, 
but  Congressional  aides  believe  the  figure 
might  go  as  high  as  $3  billion. 

tl3.3  BILUON  IN  UNPAID  TAXES 

More  than  half  the  delinquent  debt,  or 
about  $13.3  billion,  stems  from  unpaid  Ped- 
eral income  taxes.  Delinquent  student  loans, 
the  next  largest  category  of  debt,  account 
for  about  $2.2  billion.  In  all,  the  Federal  de- 
linquent debt  costs  taxpayers  about  $10  mil- 
lion a  day  in  interest,  according  to  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  amount  of  delinquent  tax  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1976,  when  600,000 
delinquent  accounts  totaled  $1.7  billion  in 
unpaid  taxes.  Last  year,  the  number  of  de- 
linquent accounts  rose  to  1.2  million  and  the 
debt  rose  to  $3.6  billion. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  officials  at- 
tribute the  increase  in  delinquent  debt  to 
what  they  describe  as  the  "credit  psycholo- 
gy." Many  debtors  consider  owing  money  to 
the  Government,  which  charges  only  12  per- 
cent interest,  far  cheaper  than  owing  money 
to  commercial  institutions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  doubled  the 
interest  rate  from  6  percent  on  Feb.  1,  1980. 
and  will  increase  it  again  next  Feb.  1.  The 
new  rate  will  be  the  average  prime  rate— the 
rate  that  banks  charge  their  best  custom- 
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era— for  this  month,  which  will  place  the 
figure  at  about  19.5  percent. 

The  Government  lends  money  through  24 
departments  and  agencies,  but  only  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Is  currently  permit- 
ted to  use  private  debt-collection  companies. 
The  Administration  plan  would  permit  all 
the  agencies  to  use  private  collectors,  but 
would  restrict  their  use  of  Information  gath- 
ered from  Pederal  tax  forms  to  Government 
debts. 

"They  can't  take  an  address  they  get  from 
tax  forms  and  use  it  to  go  after  some  person 
who  owes  money  to  Sears,"  said  a  Congres- 
sional aide. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  how- 
ever, has  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  use 
of  Pederal  tax  information  in  debt  collec- 
tion. "We  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Government  collecting  its  debts,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  privacy  of  Individual  tax- 
payers," said  John  Shattuck,  national  legis- 
lative director  of  the  civil  liberties  group. 
"It's  not  necessary  to  Invade  tax  records  to 
have  an  efficient  debt-collection  scheme." 

T.  H.  Bell,  Secretary  of  Education,  said  a 
pilot  program  in  which  his  department  used 
private  collectors  had  been  a  success.  Both 
an  internal  study  and  a  study  prepared  by 
Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  a  management 
consultant  firm,  found  that  the  use  of  pri- 
vate collectors  was  at  least  as  cost-effective 
as  the  use  of  Federal  collectors. 

The  provision  to  subtract  debt  payments 
from  Pederal  paychecks  would  affect  more 
than  85,000  Government  employees  who 
have  defaulted  on  about  $50  million  In  loans 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  I>e- 
partment  of  Education. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  and  Pi- 
nance  Committees  but  is  awaiting  House 
committee  action,  would  also  allow  the  CJov- 
emment  to  determine  if  applicants  for  stu- 
dent loans  and  other  Pederal  loans  were  al- 
ready delinquent  debtors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
CHARLES  S.  SHELDON  II 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  Charles  S.  Sheldon  II,  and  so 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  say 
goodbye  to  this  remarkable  man.  I 
have  obtained  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  ob- 
served me  in  this  Congress  over  the 
years  know  that  I  very  seldom  have 
taken  a  special  order.  I  very  seldom 
participate  in  the  usual  encomiums 
that  are  expressed  to  those  who  die  as 
Members  and  die  as  former  Members, 
and  who  die  as  members  of  the  staff.  I 
do  so  today  because  Charles  Sheldon 
was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable public  servants  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Republic.  To  make  clear 
that  people  understand  how  strongly  I 
feel  about  his  abilities  and  his  charac- 
ter. I  rank  him  with  the  greats  who 
are  well  known  in  the  modem  era  of 
the  United  States  with  men  like 
Tnmian  and  Raybum. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  public  serv- 
ant and  I  am  sure  he  was  a  public  serv- 


ant for  all  his  adult  life  before  I  knew 
him. 

I  first  met  him  in  the  middle  fifties 
when  I.  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  he  as  a  new  staffer  on  the 
Joint  Economics  Committee,  began  a 
working  relationship  that  went  off 
and  on,  for  many  years. 

He  was,  I  believe,  the  most  intelli- 
gent, the  best  organized  man  that  I 
ever  saw,  the  best  organized  person 
that  I  ever  saw.  The  last  time  we 
worked  together,  he  worked  with  me 
on  the  Committee  on  Committees 
back  in  1973-74.  I  knew  him  so  well 
that  I  just  turned  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  committee  to  him  and  I 
never  had  any  cause  of  regret.  He  did 
the  job  absolutely  superbly,  including 
checking  with  me  at  each  point  when 
he  should  have. 

But  that  was  not  all  he  was  doing. 
He  had  three  or  four  full-time  jobs  in 
addition  to  that.  He  was  our  chief 
expert  on  Soviet  space.  He  had  played 
a  major  role  in  the  early  space  pro- 
gram, which  was  an  enormous  success 
and  gave  this  country  so  great  a  boost 
at  a  time  when  it  needed  that  kind  of 
optimism;  but  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  doing  that,  and  he  lectured  all 
over  the  country  t)ecause  he  knew 
more  about  Soviet  space,  so  far  as  I 
know,  than  anybody  in  the  United 
States  and  most  other  countries  in  the 
world,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Science 
Policy  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  He  did  many  other 
things,  sung  and  unsung,  known  and 
unknown. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  husband, 
an  ever-loving  husband  and  father.  His 
wife,  Jean,  matched  him.  She  had  a 
great  career  on  her  own  and  they 
worked  together  incredibly.  They 
worked  together  as  man  and  wife,  as 
person  and  person,  as  mother  and 
father,  in  a  way  that  made  them  a 
very  complete  and  wonderful  couple. 

Charles  died  as  he  lived,  with  great 
gallantry,  with  complete  willingness 
not  to  burden  others. 

A  long  time  ago  one  of  my  great  ad- 
mirations. Dean  Acheson,  who  in  his 
time  was  attacked  by  conservatives;  in 
his  time  was  attacked  by  liberals,  and 
consistently  was  attacked  by  Commu- 
nists; a  man  who  was  an  equally  great 
public  servant;  was  on  a  TV  show  that 
I  put  on  public  television  on  a  periodic 
basis.  He  was  then  toward  the  end  of 
his  life.  In  the  program  I  asked  him,  I 
said,  "Mr.  Acheson,  who  are  the 
l}eople  that  you  most  admire  in  public 
life?" 

And  he  unhesitatingly  came  up  with 
one  politician  for  whom  he  worked, 
Harry  Tnmian,  and  a  general  with 
whom  he  had  worked  who  was  very 
much  not  a  politician.  George  Mar- 
shall. 

I  found  no  disagreement  with  those 
choices;  but  I  asked  him  why.  and 
what  he  said  in  reply  is  what  I  would 
like  to  say  of  Charles  Sheldon.  He 
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said.  "Those  two  men  more  than  any- 
body I  ever  knew  in  the  public  service 
never  allowed  their  egos  to  get  be- 
tween them  and  their  work."  That  is 
the  highest  praise  that  a  public  serv- 
ant can  have,  and  it  is  the  praise  that 
I  give  to  this  most  remarkable  man 
who  has  left  us.  Charles  Sheldon. 

Needless  to  say.  his  wife,  Jean,  and 
his  family,  have  my  deepest  sympathy. 
A  man  of  Sheldon's  stature  turns 
one's  thoughts  to  space  and  sky  and 
yes,  Heaven,  because  he  was  constant- 
ly aware  of  the  curious  cormections  of 
space  and  science  and  religion.  The 
following  quotation  from  Albert 
Schweitzer's  "Religion  in  Modem  Civi- 
lization" reminds  me  of  Charles. 

Thinking  which  keeps  contact  with  reality 
must  look  up  to  the  heavens,  it  must  look 
over  the  earth,  and  dare  to  direct  its  gaze  to 
the  barred  windows  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Look  to  the  stars  and  understand  how  small 
our  earth  is  in  the  universe.  Look  upon 
earth  and  know  how  minute  man  is  upon  it. 
The  earth  existed  long  before  man  came 
upon  it.  In  the  history  of  the  universe,  man 
is  on  the  earth  for  but  a  second.  Who  knows 
but  that  the  earth  will  circle  around  the  sun 
once  more  without  man  upon  it?  Therefore 
we  must  not  place  man  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  And  our  gaze  must  be  fixed  on  the 
barred  windows  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  in  order 
that  we  may  remember  the  terrible  fact 
that  the  mental  and  spiritual  are  also  liable 
to  destruction. 

Only  when  thinking  thus  becomes  quite 
humble  can  it  set  its  feet  upon  the  way  that 
leads  to  knowledge.  The  more  profound  a 
religion  is.  the  more  it  realises  this  fact— 
that  what  it  knows  through  belief  is  little 
compared  with  what  it  does  not  know.  The 
first  active  deed  of  thinking  is  resignation- 
acquiescence  in  what  happens.  Becoming 
free,  inwardly,  from  what  happens,  we  pass 
through  the  gate  of  recognition  on  the  way 
to  ethics. 

The  deeper  we  look  into  nature,  the  more 
we  recognise  that  it  is  full  of  life,  and  the 
more  profoundly  we  know  that  all  life  is  a 
secret  and  that  we  are  united  with  all  life 
that  is  in  nature.  Man  can  no  longer  live  his 
life  for  himself  alone.  We  realise  that  all  life 
is  valuable  and  that  we  are  united  to  all  this 
life.  Prom  this  knowledge  comes  our  spiritu- 
al relationship  to  the  universe. 


I  always  felt  that  Charles'  religion 
was  probably  as  ecumenical  as  his  life. 
He  probably  liked  the  Schumacher  ar- 
gimient: 

The  Buddhist  sees  the  essence  of  civiliza- 
tion not  in  a  multiplication  of  wants  but  in 
the  purification  of  human  character.  Char- 
acter, at  the  same  time,  is  formed  primarily 
by  a  man's  work.  And  work,  properly  con- 
ducted in  conditions  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom,  blesses  those  who  do  it  and  equally 
their  products. 

I  am  pleased  to  think  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  policy  implications  of 
this  attitude  toward  work. 

The  very  start  of  Buddhist  economic  plan- 
ning would  be  a  planning  for  full  employ- 
ment. 

While  on  a  religious  note,  I  should 
like  to  share  with  you  the  thoughts  of 
the  Reverend  Hugh  Harris  who  con- 
ducted a  memorable  memorial  service 
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for  Charles  Sheldon  on  September  IS, 
and  the  remarks  of  James  McCul- 
lough.  Chief  of  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division.  CRS: 

Those  here  today  need  little  reminder  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Charles  was  held 
by  his  professional  colleagues.  He  was  with- 
out any  doubt  the  most  luiowledgeable 
person  in  the  free  world  concerning  Soviet 
Space  programs.  His  great  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  about  the  potential  of  the  space 
sciences  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  con- 
tributed materially  to  this  country's 
progress  in  this  technological  field. 

My  own  respect  for  Charles  began  some  25 
years  ago  when  he  extended  his  hand  in 
friendship  to  me  during  our  naval  intelli- 
gence reserve  activities.  Since  that  time  it 
was  my  privilege  to  share  in  many  of  his 
outstanding  activities  as  a  teacher,  out- 
standing civil  servant,  and  as  a  friend. 

Throughout  all  of  his  life.  Charles  gave 
more  of  himself  than  he  asked  in  return. 
My  colleagues  reminded  me  of  a  verse  in 
John  (10:10)  in  which  Christ  says: 

"1  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and 
then  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

Certainly  Charles  was  a  man  who  always 
tried  to  live  life  to  its  fullest  abundance.  He 
always  strived  for  the  highest  level  of  per- 
formance and  for  the  most  outstanding 
scholarship.  R.  E.  Neighbours  describes 
such  men  in  a  poem: 
"We  need  the  men  who  stick  and  stand  and 

stay, 
When  those  around  are  failing  fast  away 
Who  can't  be  quickly  shaken,  but  remain 
Both  true  and  tried  beneath  each  task  and 

strain 
Men   who  stand   true,   when   others   turn 

aside. 
Who  can  be  counted  on.  what'er  betide." 

Charles  felt  a  deep  obligation  to  share  the 
knowledge  he  acquired  as  a  public  servant 
and  despite  his  exceptionally  busy  schedule 
in  his  many  careers,  and  his  reluctance  to  be 
away  from  his  family  unnecessarily,  he 
wrote  for  publication  and  traveled  all  over 
the  country  when  his  assistance  was  re- 
quested. 

Charles  worked  at  the  highest  of  profes- 
sional levels  and  with  outstanding  leaders  in 
our  Government.  Yet— a  letter  from  a  child 
would  always  receive  his  most  careful  con- 
sideration. His  love  for  all  children  was 
clear— not  only  for  his  daughters  and  grand- 
children, but  for  those  of  his  associates 
about  whom  he  was  always  interested  in 
hearing. 

His  perception  of  congressional  needs  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  from  which  he  re- 
tired as  division  chief.  In  particular,  he 
always  had  a  sp)ecial  sensitivity  for  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  young  professionals 
trying  to  secure  posts  in  national  policy 
analysis.  Idany  of  these  women  and  men  he 
selected  and  aided  have  continued  on  into 
high  level  positions  in  medicine,  business, 
law,  and  civil  service  as  a  result  of  opportu- 
nities developed  under  his  leadership.  He 
was  always  so  pleased  with  their  success  and 
followed  their  careers  with  great  interest. 

Charles  always  led  by  example.  This  may 
have  been  a  carry-over  from  his  training  as 
a  naval  officer  for  he  had  little  patience 
with  the  more  bureaucratic  management 
techniques.  Although  leadership  in  this 
fashion  requires  great  effort,  he  always  had 
time  to  help  the  young  and  inexperienced  as 
well  as  the  senior  associates  asking  his 
advice  and  aid.  His  door  was  seldom  closed, 
whatever  the  need  for  his  personal  atten- 
tion. He  would  often  turn  with  a  smile  from 


his  concentration  on  writing  or  calculations. 
He  seemed  at  times  to  be  the  man,  to  quote 
again  from  Neighbours  who  said: 
"Help  me  to  do  it  all,  not  part 
To  do  it  with  a  willing  heart 
To  do  it  ere  I  must  depart— to  be  with  Thee 
May  naught  assigned  be  left  undone 
And  nothing  stopped  when  scarce  begun 
Mav  ev'ry  fight  be  fully  won,  and  then,  with 
Thee." 

Part  of  the  Joy  of  working  with  Charles 
was  the  opportunity  to  share  experiences  as 
parents.  My  sons  weren't  bom  when  our 
friendship  began  but  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  and  to  know  him  through 
my  experiences.  We  loved  him  as  a  friend 
and  we  were  honored  to  be  able  to  share  his 
family's  experiences.  His  own  experience  as 
a  parent  often  eased  my  tasks  in  guiding  my 
children  for  he  could  always  see  the  bright 
side  of  events  which  at  first  would  seem  to 
be  disappointments. 

Charles  could  have  been  successful  in  any 
field  but  he  truly  enjoyed  the  work  he  se- 
lected and  often  remarked  to  this  effect  on 
many  occasions  as  we  looked  back  at  the 
forks  in  our  careers.  We  are  the  better  for 
having  known  him  in  his  several  simulta- 
neously occurring  careers:  a  naval  officer  of 
outstanding  dedication,  a  senior  public  serv- 
ant who  made  valuable  contributions  to  our 
nation's  work,  a  division  chief  who  estab- 
lished a  strong  and  successful  analytical 
group,  a  congressional  staff  officer  in  times 
of  need,  and  always,  always,  a  loving  hus- 
band and  parent. 

Taking  his  cue  from  Timothy  4:7-8  Neigh- 
bours again  offers  a  poem  appropriate  to 
Charles'  attitude: 
The  fight  I  have  fought. 
My  course  I  have  run 
The  faith  I  have  kept. 
Now  setteth  my  sun; 
Thy  Bema  awaits  me. 
Thine  own  judgment  throne; 
Tis  there  all  my  labors 
Will  be  fully  known. 

Amen. 

Few  men  have  the  dedication,  patience, 
love  of  their  fellow  man,  and  the  abUity  to 
succeed  in  several  careers  simultaneously. 
Such  a  man  was  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon  II,  a 
man  who  served  as  an  advisor  to  Members 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  He  died  on  the 
morning  of  September  11,  1981. 

Charles  Sheldon's  first  successful  career 
was  as  a  Professor  in  Transportation  and 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Although  his  career  in  university  teaching 
was  interrupted  twice  for  service  with  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II  and  again  in  the 
Korean  War  and  with  service  as  a  civilian 
during  the  occupation  of  Japan,  he  had  al- 
ready developed  the  marvelous  research 
skills  which  were  to  serve  the  U.S.  Congress 
when  he  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
1955. 

Not  even  Charles  could  have  predicted  the 
event  which  was  to  draw  him  into  an  all 
consuming  effort  of  analysis:  The  Soviet 
launch  of  Sputnik,  the  first  satellite  to  orbit 
the  Earth,  on  October  4.  1957,  occurred  just 
two  years  after  his  arrival  at  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service.  Charles  Sheldon  was  the 
man  perfectly  prepared  to  provide  the  high 
level  of  assistance  required  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration for  congressional  examination  and 
response  to  this  momentous  period  in  histo- 
ry. The  Congress  was  fortunate  indeed  to  be 
able  to  add  his  skills  to  the  small  staff  of 
this  committee.  His  unique  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  this  tremendous  scien- 


tific achievement  and  his  brilliant  analytical 
ability  were  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  His  work,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  small  staff  gathered  to 
assist  the  select  committee,  permitted  the 
Congress  to  initiate  immediate  and  appro- 
priate action.  From  that  time  until  his 
death.  Charles  never  swerved  from  his  inter^ 
est  in  and  enthusiasm  about  the  potential  of 
the  space  sciences  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  Although  the  military  implica- 
tions of  the  space  technologies  were  never 
overlooked  by  this  man.  who  also  achieved 
high  rank  in  the  naval  reserve,  his  greatest 
hope  was  that  this  nation  should  not  lose 
the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  space  tech- 
nologies to  aid  mankind.  He  lived  to  see 
many  of  these  hopes  fulfilled  and  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  younger  associates 
and  others  to  continue  his  studies.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  acknowledged, 
international  expert  in  the  free  world  in  the 
study  of  the  significance  and  Implications  of 
the  Soviet  space  program.  During  this  same 
period.  Charles  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time 
in  work  with  the  President's  Space  Council 
and  in  this  role  was  influential  in  assisting 
in  the  development  of  U.S.  space  policies. 

Althought  his  greatest  recognition  as  a 
senior  public  servant  came  from  his  studies 
in  the  space  sciences.  Charles  Sheldon  dedi- 
cated his  professional  life  in  Washington  to 
total  service  to  the  Congress.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  secure  his  service  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  highly  competent  staff  as- 
sisting me  in  my  tasks  with  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  with  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees.  In  those  roles,  his 
understanding  of  the  political  processes  and 
his  loyalty  to  the  Congress  served  us  well  as 
we  studied  many  issues.  His  thoughful  reac- 
tion to  the  tasks  under  examination  and  his 
desire  to  aid  us  in  our  work  contributed  ma- 
terially to  many  changes  in  processes  which 
still  affect  us  in  our  deliberations.  His  desire 
for  complete  objectivity  and  thoroughness 
in  staff  work  set  a  pattern  of  activity  which 
stimulated  all  of  his  associates  to  their  best 
efforts.  I  am  eternally  grateful  for  the  as- 
sistance which  he  gave  so  willingly.  During 
this  period,  he  also  kept  up  with  his  special 
interests  in  transportation  and  space  policy 
in  his  "spare  time".  For  Charles  Sheldon, 
"spare  time"  was  synonymous  with  time  for 
work  not  being  completed  during  the 
normal  congressional  day. 

This  wonderful  man  also  designed  and  se- 
cured support  for  the  staffing  of  the  cur- 
rent Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  As  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress for  scientific  analysis  grew,  Charles 
anticipated  these  needs  and  worked  with 
the  Library  to  establish  the  policy  division 
from  which  he  retired  as  chief. 

Long  hours  of  work,  under  stressful  condi- 
tions are  often  common  factors  in  the 
breakdown  of  health  and  family  relation- 
ships. Charles  Sheldon  met  these  stresses 
and  offset  them  with  the  great  love  held  for 
his  family— his  wonderful  wife  Jean  who  is 
here  with  us  today,  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  The  importance  of  the 
family  in  the  life  of  a  community  did  not 
have  to  be  brought  to  Charles'  attention.  In 
fact,  his  ordering  of  his  professional  activi- 
ties was  always  predicated  in  terms  of  his 
ability  to  provide  the  support  and  love  he 
felt  for  his  family.  This  was  not  a  selfish  at- 
titude on  his  part  but  a  natural  part  of  his 
behavior  for  he  extended  his  friendship  and 
love  to  all  with  whom  he  worked. 

One  of  Charles'  outstanding  personal 
traits  was  his  constant  interest  in  teaching. 
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This  was  evident  in  his  university  work,  as  a 
naval  officer,  and  as  a  senior  civil  servtuit. 
He  clearly  recognized  that  our  society  must 
pass  on  accumulated  knowledge  and  con- 
stantly develop  competent  new  leadership  if 
we  are  to  sustain  and  increase  our  capabili- 
ties in  the  sciences  and  arts.  To  Charles, 
this  meant  that  a  special  effort  had  to  be 
maintained  to  insure  that  highly  competent 
individuals    were    recruited    and    provided 
with  opportunities  for  national  policy  analy- 
sis. As  a  result,  during  his  lifetime,  many 
young  women  and  men  obtained  opportuni- 
ties under  his. leadership  to  encounter  the 
thrill  of  the  work  and  acquire  high  regard 
for  public  service.  Many  of  these  women 
and  men  are  now  found  in  law,  medicine, 
science  policy,  as  senior  staff  members,  in 
universities,  and  other  professions.  He  kept 
contact  with  many  of  them  and  continued 
to  provide  them  with  encouragement  and 
advice  throughout  his  entire  life.  No  prob- 
lem was  too  trivial  for  Charles  to  take  time 
to  discuss  with  his  staff.  Thus,  he  earned 
the  respect  not  only  from  his  senior  profes- 
sional associates,  but  also  of  the  younger 
professional  women  and  men  who  knew  that 
they  could  gain  support  and  advice  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  might  need  his  as- 
sistance. The  Congress  also  has  benefitted 
from  this  trait  of  his.  for  the  vast  store  of 
knowledge  which  he  held  was  constantly 
being  transferred  through  his  teaching  to 
his  associates.  He  often  said  that  no  one 
worked  for  him.  only  with  him  and  thus  his 
associates  differed  in  their  degrees  of  expe- 
rience. 

We  win  miss  Charles  Sheldon  for  many 
reasons.  I  will  miss  him  as  an  Intelligent  sci- 
entific and  economic  advisor  sensitive  to  the 
political  problems  of  this  Nation  but  opti- 
mistic about  our  options  to  resolve  these 
problems.  I  will  miss  him  as  a  friend  to 
whom  I  could  turn  for  honest  counsel- 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  I  would  always 
receive  the  best  advice  he  could  offer  un- 
baised  by  any  personal  desire  for  recogni- 
tion but  interested  only  in  what  would  be  of 
the  greatest  use  in  resolving  policy  prob- 
lems. He  set  the  highest  of  ethical  standards 
and  placed  ihe  greatest  demands  upon  him- 
self for  he  believed  strongly  in  service  to  his 
country.  He  was  a  dedicated  naval  officer,  a 
highly  successful  congressional  staff  advis- 
er, a  unique  professional  analyst,  a  loving 
husband  and  parent,  and  a  man  filled  with  a 
joy  for  life  with  friends  throughout  the 
world.  May  God  will  that  we  all  can  end  our 
days  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  done  our 
best  an  that  we  have  lived  our  lives  as  fully 
as  Charles  Sheldon  had  upon  his  death. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheuwn  II 

Bom  in  Shanghai,  China  (1917)  of  Ameri- 
can parents.  (Father  was  Dean  of  Electrical 
Engineering  at  Chlao  Tung  University. 
China's  equivalent  of  MIT.) 

At  the  University  of  Washington  earned  a 
BA  in  1936  and  MA  in  1938.  At  Harvard  Uni- 
versity earned  an  AM  in  1939  and  PhD  in 
1942. 

Taught  transportation.  international 
trade,  and  economics  at  the  University  of 
Washington  from  1937  to  1955  except  while 
on  leave. 

Served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  Worid 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  finally  retiring 
after  26  years  as  a  Captain,  USNR  in  intelli- 
gence. 

Held  civilian  positions  in  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  and  the  staff  of  the 
Supreme  Commander  Allied  Powers,  Tokyo. 

Became  a  senior  specialist  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  at  the  Library  of 


Congress  in  1955.  Served  as  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  As- 
tronautics and  Space  Exploration,  and 
Technical  Director  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Served  as  a  member  of  the  senior  staff  of 
the  White  House  President's  Space  Council, 
1961-66. 

Returned  to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  as  Senior  Specialist  in  Space  and 
Transportation  Technology  in  1966,  also 
serving  as  Chief  of  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  until  1979.  Served  as  Chief 
of  SUff  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  and  Director  of  Research  of 
the  Special  Study  on  Economic  Change, 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Has  also  served  on  various  commissions 
and  as  a  consultant.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Inter- 
national Academy  of  Astronautics,  a  Fellow 
of  both  the  American  Astronautical  Society 
and  the  British  Interplanetary  Society,  and 
an  Associate  Fellow  of  the  American  insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics. 

Author  of  over  50  published  papers,  five 
books,  and  speaker  in  about  forty  cities  as  a 
Distinguished  Traveling  Lecturer  of  the 
AIAA,  as  well  as  for  other  institutions. 

Data  as  of  February  12, 1980. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  19811 
Charles  Sheldon,  Congress  Adviser 

ex-science  policy  research  opficial  was 

airthority  on  soviet  space  program 

(By  John  Noble  Wilford) 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon  2d,  an  adviser  to 
Congress  and  a  respected  authority  on  the 
Soviet  space  program,  died  of  cancer  yester- 
day at  Arlington  Hospital  in  Virginia.  He 
was  64  years  old. 

Dr.  Sheldon  was  formerly  chief  of  the  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington.  His  careful  re- 
search was  the  basis  of  several  detailed  stud- 
ies of  Soviet  space  affairs  that  became  in- 
valuable reference  works  not  only  for  Con- 
gress but  also  for  journalists  and  scholars. 

One  of  Dr.  Sheldon's  studies.  "Review  of 
the  Soviet  Space  Program  with  Comparative 
United  States  Data. "  published  by  Congress 
in  1967,  traced  the  secrecy-shrouded  devel- 
opment of  Soviet  rocketry  and  spacecraft 
with  a  thoroughness  never  before  made 
public.  The  report,  according  to  an  article  in 
The  New  York  Times,  read  at  times  like  a 
cold  war  spy  novel. 

Though  he  had  access  to  secret  intelli- 
gence material.  Dr.  Sheldon  always  empha- 
sized that  the  reports  he  prepared  for  Con- 
gress and  published  in  books  and  articles 
were  based  on  information  "in  the  public 
domain,"  as  he  would  say,  including  a  care- 
ful compilation  of  accounts  of  space  activi- 
ties and  plans  that  were  published  in  Soviet 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  this  way,  for  instance,  he  became  one 
of  the  first  scholars  to  call  public  attention, 
in  1964.  to  the  fact  that  the  many  Soviet 
spacecraft  designated  Cosmos  were  not  part 
of  a  single  scientific  program,  as  Soviet 
statements  had  indicated.  Instead,  he  re- 
ported, "Cosmos  is  a  blanket  name  which 
covers  many  classes  of  activities."  including 
flights  that  failed  to  achieve  their  intended 
purpose. 

Born  in  Shanghai 
Dr.  Sheldon  was  bom  in  Shanghai.  China, 
of  American  parents  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  He 


was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  received 
his  doctorate  in  economics  from  Harvard 
University  in  1942. 

He  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War  and  remained 
in  the  Naval  Reserve,  reaching  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Dr. 
Sheldon  served  as  a  civilian  on  the  staff  of 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
Tokyo. 

Then,  after  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  Dr.  Sheldon  Joined  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  in  1955,  where 
he  participated  in  drafting  both  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  which 
established  the  American  civilian  space  or- 
ganization, and  the  Communications  Satel- 
Ute  Act  of  1962.  He  retired  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  last  April. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Strattok). 

D  1330 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  commend  him  on 
his  very  excellent  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  the  late  Dr.  Sheldon. 

I  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted 
with  Charlie  Sheldon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  war  when  I  was  called 
back  into  Navy  service,  and  sent  as  a 
student  to  the  Naval  Intelligence 
School  over  in  Anacostia.  Charlie 
Sheldon  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
School  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
But  he  was.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  already  indicated,  obvi- 
ously one  of  the  brightest  members  of 
that  faculty,  and  one  for  whom  the 
other  members  of  the  faculty,  as  well 
as  the  student  body,  had  a  great  deal 
of  respect. 

In  fact,  he  and  I  lived  in  the  same 
general  area  of  Washington,  in  the 
Northeast,  out  Silver  Spring  way.  And 
so  for  much  of  the  18  months  that  I 
was  attached  to  the  school,  he  and  I 
rode  in  together  in  a  car  pool.  So  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  him, 
and  certainly  he  was,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  said,  in  spite  of  his 
enormous  intelligence  and  his  wide 
range  of  information,  also  a  very  self- 
effacing  and  certainly  one  of  the 
nicest  people  that  I  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing. 

He  had  a  tremendous  fund  of  infor- 
mation which  he  had  gleaned  as  an  in- 
telligence officer,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  threat,  and  when  the  Korean 
war  was  over  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  as  the 
rest  of  us.  were  demobilized  from 
active  duty  back  into  Reserve  status,  I 
believe  at  that  time  he  was  grabbed  up 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  continue 
his  research.  And.  in  fact,  it  was 
during  the  time  at  the  Naval  Intelli- 
gence School  that  Charlie  became  in- 
terested in  the  whole  space  effort 
which  at  that  time  had  been  precipa- 
tated  by  the  Soviets.  And  this  he  con- 
tinued with  the  Library  of  Congress 
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and  elsewhere.  Eventually,  he  came,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  indi- 
cated, to  be  associated  not  only  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  but  with  the 
Congress  itself  in  a  number  of  capac- 
ities, as  the  chief  of  staff  for  the  sig- 
nificant investigation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  into  the  role  of  the 
various  committees,  as  I  recall  here  in 
the  Congress. 

At  that  time  Charlie  continued  his 
interest  in  the  Navy,  and  in  fact  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Navy  Re- 
serve for  members  and  for  staff  indi- 
viduals, and  in  that  connection  we  had 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  visit 
naval  installations  abroad.  That  con- 
tinued until  Mr.  McNamara  decided 
that  that  kind  of  a  Reserve  organiza- 
tion was  not  appropriate,  and  he  ter- 
minated it.  But  it  did  not  cease  Dr. 
Sheldon's  interest  in  the  Navy,  and  in 
the  military  balance  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  although  I  was  in 
the  Congress  and  he  was  serving  in  the 
Congress,  he  was  so  busy  that  our 
pattis  rarely  crossed  except  for  an  oc- 
casional meeting  of  the  alumni  of  that 
Naval  Reserve  organization.  But  I  was 
always  proud  to  read  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  Charlie  Sheldon,  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  doing  a  fantastic 
job. 

I  had  not  been  aware  that  he  was  ill. 
I  have  appreciated  the  tribute  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  paid  to 
him.  Certainly,  he  had  tremendous  ca- 
pability. He  had  tremendous  potential. 
It  is  a  real  tragedy  that  that  capability 
was  cut  down  at  such  an  early  age,  and 
I  know  that  the  Congress  and  the 
country  will  be  the  lesser  for  his  pass- 
ing. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  expressing  my  ssmipathy 
to  his  widow  and  to  his  family,  and  as 
the  gentleman  has  said,  on  top  of  all 
of  his  other  feats,  Charlie  was  a  won- 
derful father  and  a  wonderful  hus- 
band and  a  great  person. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

Dr.  Sheldon  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  really  typifies  a  number  of 
people  in  this  city.  He  was  a  person 
who  almost  never  was  found  in  the 
newspapers,  but  a  person  who  worked 
day  in  and  day  out  to  make  public 
policy  more  rational,  and  to  make 
public  institutions  more  responsive  to 
their  responsibilities  in  a  modern  age. 

What  was  so  impressive  about  him 
was  that  whether  he  was  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  science  or  with  the  sub- 
ject of  economics,  or  with  the  subject 
of  public  administration,  if  you  will, 
he  always  had  an  amazing  ability  to 
conceptualize  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
absorb  detail.  He  demonstrated  both 
of  those  abilities  in  an  extraordinary 


fashion,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows,  in  assisting  this  institution  in 
meeting  its  responsibilities  to  the 
people  we  represent. 

I  remember  very  well  his  services  as 
staff  director  for  the  Boiling  Commit- 
tee on  Committees,  which  still  repre- 
sents the  most  important  set  of  recom- 
mendations ever  to  be  adopted  by  this 
body. 

I  think  that  on  the  policy  level, 
those  who  worked  with  him  in  this  in- 
stitution are  well  aware  of  the  crucial 
role  that  he  played  in  seeing  to  it  that 
persons  charged  with  public  responsi- 
bilities were  armed  with  the  best  set  of 
facts  possible  as  they  went  out  to  deal 
with  those  responsibilities. 

On  a  personal  level,  I  must  also  note 
that  Charlie  Sheldon  was  a  neighbor 
of  mine.  He  live  three  or  four  houses 
away.  And  I  simply  want  to  say  that 
on  both  a  professional  level  and  on  a 
personal  level,  the  Congress  will  miss 
him  and  the  neighborhood  will  miss 
him. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  know  that  other  Members  who  are 
unable  to  be  present  will  want  to  make 
a  contribution. 

I  thank  the  House. 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
very  old  English  prayer  containing  a 
phrase  which  translates  this  way: 
"Lord,  give  me  wings  to  get  to  the 
point."  It  is  a  kind  of  prayer  Charles 
Sheldon  would  like— and  I  shall  try,  as 
he  inevitably  succeeded  in  doing,  to  be 
precise,  focused,  and  understanding  in 
my  comments  on  the  subject  at  hand. 

Others  have  recounted,  and  will  re- 
count, the  many  reasons  we  all  have  to 
express  both  our  appreciation  to  Dr. 
Charles  Stuart  Sheldon  and  our 
sorrow  at  his  passing.  Other  Members 
will  do  this  better  than  I  could. 

But,  I  do  wish  to  acknowledge  Dr. 
Sheldon's  vital  aid  and  guidance  to  the 
formation  and  undertaking  of  this 
committee  from  its  earliest  Sputnik 
days,  through  his  years  as  Technical 
Director  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  until  he  retired 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  as  Chief  of  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 
His  efforts  on  our  behalf  were  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  which  I  now 
chair. 

Even  so.  however,  I  want  to  empha- 
size one  facet  of  Charles  Sheldon's  ef- 
forts and  talents— his  genuine  under- 
standing of  and  his  ability  to  piece  to- 
gether the  many  puzzling  and  often 
contradictory  characteristics  of  sci- 
ence, economics,  and  government.  He 
knew  each  well;  he  treated  earh  with 
an  even  hand.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
people  I  ever  knew  who  could,  and  fre- 
quently did,  present  an  unpopular 
truth  to  an  unfriendly  group  and  still 
walk  away  from  it  all  with  the  undi- 
minished admiration  of  everyone. 


Without  Charles'  contributions,  our 
Federal  science  framework— so  critical 
to  the  Nation's  future— would  not  be 
in  place  today.  Britain's  celebrated 
Lord  Snow,  who  was  familiar  with  Dr. 
Sheldon's  work,  would  understand. 
But.  in  eras  past,  so  would  Euclid  and 
Copernicus,  Maxwell,  and  Vannevar 
Bush,  and  all  the  others  who  had  to 
work  at  the  cutting  edge  of  knowledge 
and  humanity's  political  use  of  it. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  talent  was  a  rare 
thing,  indeed:  it  will  be  badly  missed.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  certainly  want  to  join  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Bolling,  in  praising  the 
memory,  the  genius,  and  the  public 
service  record  of  Dr.  Charles  Sheldon, 
former  chief  of  the  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division  of  CRS,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 11. 

Rrst.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Sheldon's  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  Washington  Post  column  by 
Phillip  Geyelin  September  28,  "Soviet 
Blinders,"  could  not  have  been  more 
timely,  considering  our  tribute  today 
to  Dr.  Sheldon.  The  subject  is  the  lack 
of  understanding  by  the  Soviets  of  the 
way  the  American  political  system 
works.  Geyelin  calls  this  a  precarious 
potential  for  miscalculation. 

It  is  essential— it  bears  on  our  ability 
to  survive— that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  understand  what  mo- 
tivates the  other. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  enhanced  immeasurably  over 
the  years  by  Dr.  Sheldon,  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  experts  on  the 
Soviet  and  United  States  space  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  same  time,  he  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  the  area  of 
the  Soviet  economy. 

In  1957,  on  loan  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  he  directed  one  of  the  first 
comparative  studies  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  economies,  a  bench- 
mark effort  that  established  a  tradi- 
tion for  substantive  comparative  stud- 
ies that  the  JEC  has  continued  to  this 
day. 

He  became  director  of  the  Special 
Study  on  Economic  Change  for  the 
JEC  in  1977. 

Charles  Sheldon  really  had  a  two- 
pronged  career,  unusual  in  that  it 
combined  the  so-called  hard  and  soft 
sciences.  He  could  be  working  with  the 
JEC  on  economic  studies,  yet  be  eager- 
ly sought  after  by  the  world  press  for 
his  opinion  whenever  the  Russians 
launched  a  space  vehicle. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Shel- 
don had  worked  for  the  Government 
for  34  years,  most  of  that  time  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  CRS. 
Over  the  years  he  was  assigned  by  the 
Library  to  several  congressional  com- 
mittees. 
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Where  would  we  be  without  dedicat- 
ed, brilliant  scholars  like  Charles  Shel- 
don, who  choose  to  place  themselves 
in  Government  service,  most  specifi- 
cally, at  the  service  of  Congress?  He 
made  a  unique  contribution,  almost 
legendary,  in  his  fields  of  expertise. 
This  institution  will  honor  his  memory 
for  a  long  time.« 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  over  the  loss  of 
Charles  S.  Sheldon  to  his  family  and 
friends.  I  speak  especially  to  those 
who  knew  him  well,  but  not  exclusive- 
ly. We  will  all  miss  the  contributions 
this  man  has  made  to  our  country. 
Teacher,  lecturer,  author,  naval  offi- 
cer, authority  on  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram—these are  only  a  few  of  Dr. 
Sheldon's  accomplishments.  He  was 
also  a  doctor  of  economics,  congres- 
sional committee  staff  director,  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  Space 
Council.  I  came  to  know  him  as  the 
Chief  of  Science  Policy  Research  at 
the  Congl-essional  Research  Service 
and  was  extremely  impressed  by  his 
knowledge  and  his  dedication. 

Whether  you  knew  this  man  or  not, 
his  presence  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Fortunately,  his  works  are  here  for  us 
to  have  always.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  Charles  S.  Sheldon 

II. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include 
various  statements,  quotations,  and 
other  items  describing  Charles,  his 
work,  and  his  life. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFICIT  ON  IT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
HEYER)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
ought  to  be  pretty  apparent  by  now 
that  the  economic,  financial,  and 
mathematical  wizards  that  call  the 
shots  in  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  go  back  to  school  and  trade 
some  of  that  new  math  in  for  courses 
In  straight  arithmetic  and  logic.  The 
new  wizards  think  we  can  save  the 
economy  and  run  at  a  surplus  by  cut- 
ting taxes,  completely  disregarding 
current  deficits.  And  the  old  wizards 
have  no  use  for  tax  cuts  but  merely 
want  to  heap  additional  deficits  on  top 
of  existing  ones.  Everyone  else,  of 
course,  gets  caught  in  the  middle  with 
their  stocks  down. 


If  it  has  not  caught  your  attention 
yet,  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that,  irrespective  of  tax  cuts,  we  must 
diminish  the  size  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. There  is  simply  no  alternative, 
save  raising  taxes,  and  that  ill-advised 
solution  would  only  serve  to  further 
imbed  us  In  the  quagmire  of  economic 
stagnation. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  compari- 
son with  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts  of  1964 
and  how  successful  they  were  in  stim- 
ulating the  economy  and  ultimately 
increasing  revenues.  The  comparisons 
only  go  so  far.  We  do  not  rush  out  and 
buy  a  new  1982  automobile  on  the 
basis  of  how  the  1964  model  per- 
formed. In  fact,  there  are  five  major 
points  of  difference  we  caimot  afford 
to  overlook. 

First,  the  1964  the  gross  national 
debt  was  $316.8  billion.  Today  it  is  on 
the  verge  of  surpassing  the  $1  trillion 
mark. 

Second,  in  1964  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  increased  1.3  percent  on  an 
annual  basis.  Today,  on  an  annual 
basis,  it  is  hovering  around  10  percent. 
Third,  budget  outlays  for  1965  actu- 
ally decreased  by  $200  million  in  1964. 
On  the  other  hand,  1982  outlays  are, 
despite  all  the  wailing  and  moaning 
about  drastic  budget  cuts,  currently 
projected  to  be  some  $37  billion  more 
than  what  was  spent  in  1981. 

Fourth,  the  1964  deficit  was  $5.9  bil- 
lion. The  projected  1982  deficit  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  be  $85  billion. 

Fifth,  the  prime  rate  in  1965  was  4.5 
percent.  That  for  1964  was  approxi- 
mately the  same.  Today's  prime  rate  is 
19.5  percent. 

In  each  of  the  five  categories,  we  are 
not  only  worse  off  economically  today 
but  far  worse  off.  These  differences 
point  out  all  too  clearly  that  the 
chances  of  success  of  a  major  tax  cut 
program  are  significantly  enhanced 
when  the  economic  risks  are  lower, 
and  perhaps  fatally  reduced  when 
those  risks  are  as  high  as  they  are 
today. 

The  concept  of  tax  cuts  to  stimulate 
production  and  encourage  saving  has 
in  no  way  been  invalidated.  Rather,  it 
is  time  that  we  realize  that  these  tax 
cuts  cannot  work  unless  we  prepare 
the  necessary  fiscal  groundwork  first, 
and  that  means  further  reducing  the 
deficit. 

Now,  the  Members  will  note  that 
over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
weeks,  this  Member  has  read  portions 
of  the  work  product  of  the  Republican 
Research  Committee  Economic  Task 
Force  Budget  Study  Subcommittee 
published  this  past  July. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  it  con- 
tained 272  items  listing  some  $52  bil- 
lion. These  are  not  recommendations, 
but  they  are  options  as  to  where  we  in 
this  House  can  cut  spending  in  1982  if 
we  have  the  courage  to  do  it. 


We  should  remind  ourselves  again 
and  again  that  the  current  $1  trillion 
national  debt  is  a  product  of  irrespon- 
sible spending  over  the  course  of  the 
last  generation,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  last  5  years  when  we  have 
created  over  $300  billion  of  that  debt. 
And  in  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end 
tomorrow,  we  Members  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  borrowing 
by  the  Treasury  of  this  country,  just 
to  finance  new  debt  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  closes  tomorrow,  is  close  to  $90 
billion. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  propound  a  question 
to  the  gentleman. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  the  tax  cut  bill  had  gone  too 
far? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Not  at  all.  I 
think  the  tax  cut  bill  was  needed,  be- 
cause when  you  analyze  what  that  tax 
cut  bill  does,  all  it  really  does,  in 
effect,  is  index  Federal  taxes  from 
here  on  out  until  1985,  when  the  tech- 
nical indexing  process  begins.  In  other 
words,  we  have  cut  out  the  projected 
increase  in  taxes  that  would  have 
taken  place  had  we  not  enacted  the 
tax  cut  bill. 

D  1345 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  aware,  is  he  not,  that  the  tax 
cut  bill  over  a  period  of  5  years  gives 
up  some  $750  billion  of  Federal  funds, 
and  $750  billion  is  three-quarters  of 
the  national  debt.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  when  he  is  expressing 
such  concern  over  our  deficit  and  over 
our  national  debt,  that  to  voluntarily 
renounce  enough  money  that  would 
pay  off  three-quarters  of  our  national 
debt  is  a  somewhat  irresponsible  type 
of  thing? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  On  the  con- 
trary. We  must  recognize  that  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  in  this  country 
today  is  that  the  level  of  taxation  on 
the  American  people  has  reached  a 
height  where  they  are  no  longer  will- 
ing to  tolerate  it.  Witness  the  fact  that 
serious  economists  tell  us  that  we  have 
an  underground  economy  in  our 
Nation  totaling  perhaps  $500  billion  a 
year.  That  is  20  percent  of  our  existing 
GNP. 

And  why?  Because  increasing  num- 
bers of  people  are  willing  to  take  the 
risks  necessary  to  avoid  paying  high 
taxes,  and  to  do  that  they  will  deal  in 
cash  or  barter.  As  this  condition  esca- 
lates, I  would  tell  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  that  we  must 
recognize  what  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try are  saying:  Taxes  are  too  high. 

The  gentleman  says  that  we  are 
thereby  losing  revenue  that  we  can 
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use  to  pay  off  the  debt.  We  could  do 
that  with  it.  but  we  also  must  say  that 
we  are  a  free  people.  The  free  people 
of  this  country  are  not  going  to  toler- 
ate this  irresponsible  level  of  taxation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  the  gentleman's  train  of 
thought,  and  he  has  been  very  gener- 
ous in  yielding  to  me,  but  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  indicated  last  week  that 
we  were  facing  a  serious  problem  be- 
cause we  have  something  like  $70  bil- 
lion or  $80  billion  of  deficits,  which 
would  make  it  impossible  until  those 
deficits  are  eliminated  to  carry  oul  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  instead  of 
slashing  around  in  various  directions, 
and  most  of  all  in  cutting  out  of  the 
Defense  Department  money  that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  cut  out  be- 
cause we  are  so  far  behind  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  it  would  be  a  lot  smarter  if 
we  were  simply  ^o  take  $70  billion  or 
$80  billion  of  that  $750  billion  that  the 
tax  bill  had  given  up  and  put  that 
back  into  the  pot  so  that  we  can  get 
the  Reagan  program  on  a  balanced 
budget  basis,  and  we  have  still  got 
probably  $670  billion  left  over  to  do  all 
the  splendid  things  that  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to. 

I  know  that  he  is  as  concerned  as  I 
am  about  this  matter,  but  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  consider  that  be- 
cause I  think  that  really  is  the  quick- 
est way  to  get  back  on  our  feet  and  to 
assure  Wall  Street  that  we  really 
mean  business  about  balancing  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  observation.  In  con- 
clusion, let  me  observe  that  there  are 
two  ways  to  balance  budgets.  One  is  to 
increase  taxes;  one  is  to  cut  the  spend- 
ing. This  Member  from  California  pre- 
fers to  go  at  it  by  cutting  the  spend- 
ing, because  in  my  judgment,  the  esca- 
lation of  Federal  spending  over  the 
course  of  the  last  4  years,  particularly, 
has  reached  a  level  where  it  is  totally 
irresponsible  to  maintain. 

There  is  no  justification  for 
through-the-roof  Federal  spending, 
and  over  the  course  of  the  last  2  years 
it  has  been  escalating  at  16  percent  a 
year.  How  in  the  world  can  we  justify 
that?  By  what  mystique  does  this  Gov- 
ernment think  it  has  the  right  to  ex- 
tract Federal  spending  on  an  annual- 
ized basis  at  a  rate  of  16  percent  great- 
er than  the  year  before?  It  is  confisca- 
tory to  the  people  of  this  country. 
They  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  they 
said  last  November  that  they  want  to 
have  a  different  course.  I  think  the 
tax  cut  program  was  the  responsible 
course,  and  the  challenge  for  us  now  is 
to  recognize  in  this  place  that  we  have 
it  within  our  power  to  reduce  this  irre- 
sponsible level  of  spending. 

You  can  say.  "Well,  where  are  you 
going  to  do  it?" 


That  is  what  the  list  is  for.  It  lists 
272  items,  describing  some  $52  billion 
of  spending  which  can  be  cut  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  Over  the  course  of  the  last 
several  weeks  I  have  read  through 
some  of  these  items  and  I  intend  to 
follow  that  course  again  today.  So  I 
would  begin  today  by  reading  areas 
where  reductions  could  be  made  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Government  Ptoan- 
cial  Operations— Energy  Security  Re- 
serve. There  is  $52  million  in  this  item 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  It  is  our  conclu- 
sion that  synfuels  production  is  not  a 
proper  area  for  Federal  Government 
involvement;  The  synfuel  industry 
should  be  developed  by  private  indus- 
try through  federally  guaranteed 
loans.  There  is  plenty  of  private  cap- 
ital willing  to  build  these  synfuels 
plants  provided  they  have  a  guaran- 
teed purchase  price  in  the  event  that 
the  price  of  oil  drops  below  what  it 
costs  to  produce  the  product  from  that 
synfuels  plant.  That  is  the  course  I 
think  our  Government  should  be 
taking.  Our  Government  should  not  be 
investing  its  own  funds  to  help  assist 
the  synfuels  industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Debt— Adminis- 
tration; we  would  eliminate  savings 
bonds  promotion.  This  item  is  unnec- 
essary at  a  time  when  inflation  and 
other  investments  run  at  higher  inter- 
est rates.  This  would  save  $16,192,000. 

Departmentwide,  it  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  correct  audit  procedures;  un- 
resolved audit  findings  listed  by  the 
GAO  amount  to  $414,169,000. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency— salaries  and  expenses.  We 
would  allow  20  percent  above  1980. 
The  proposed  34-{>ercent  increase  from 
1980  is,  in  our  judgment,  excessive.  If 
the  increase  in  1982  were  limited  to  20 
percent  above  1980,  it  would  entail  a 
saving  of  $48,847,000. 

Believe  it  or  not,  in  the  EPA  there  is 
a  Research  and  Development  Depart- 
ment—Energy Supply.  We  believe  that 
the  proper  course  for  our  Nation  to 
take  is  to  let  the  market  system  devel- 
op our  sources  of  energy  and  that  this 
is  a  redundant  function  of  EPA  which 
ought  to  be  eliminated.  We  would  save 
$73,880,000. 

U.S.  Regulatory  Council.  We  would 
eliminate  the  remaining  funding  for 
this  agency  and  would  save  $1,030,000. 

Payments  to  hazardous  substance  re- 
sponse trust  fund,  $28  million,  and  the 
fund  itself,  $84  million,  should  be 
eliminated. 

The  question  becomes:  "How  are  you 
going  to  have  these  functions  operate 
if  there  is  nothing  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  provide  for  them?" 

The  response  is,  I  believe,  that  those 
in  our  society  who  are  producing  these 
hazardous  substances  should  bear  the 
cost  to  Implement  their  control  or 
have  a  policy  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  proliferation  of  those  sub- 


stances. In  other  words,  the  producers 
should  be  paying  for  the  cost  of  that 
program.  The  taxpayer  should  not  be. 

Departmentwide.  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  correcting  accounting  procedures 
which  would  save  $100,829,000. 

The  next  department  is  NASA,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. On  research  juid  develop- 
ment/space flight,  we  would  allow  10 
percent  above  what  was  spent  in  1981. 
The  proposed  17.6-lncrease  for  1982 
over  what  was  spent  in  1981,  in  our 
judgment,  is  excessive.  If  the  10-per- 
cent limitation  is  followed,  it  would 
save  $194,400,000. 

On  construction  of  facilities— sup- 
porting space  facility,  we  would  allow 
10  percent  above  what  was  spent  in 
1981.  Here  again,  the  proposal  is  for 
an  increase  19.2  percent  over  what  was 
spent  in  1981.  If  we  placed  a  10-per- 
cent limitation  on  growth,  the  saving 
would  be  $5,070,000. 

Departmentwide.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  recommended  sav- 
ings of  some  $426,956,000  by  correct- 
ing auditing  procedures. 

The  next  category  deals  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Here,  the 
first  item  deals  with  compensation. 
We  recommend  the  institution  and 
adoption  of  the  personal  consumption 
expenditure  index  instead  of  the  CPI. 
It  is  the  same  formula  we  have  recom- 
mended for  use  by  social  security.  If 
implemented,  it  would  save 
$262,095,000  in  1982. 

In  pensions,  we  would  also  suggest 
utilization  of  the  same  personal  con- 
sumption expenditure  index  instead  of 
the  CPI.  If  adopted,  it  would  save 
$112,276,700. 

In  construction— major  projects,  we 
would  allow  20  percent  above  what 
was  spent  in  1980.  Since  there  is  a 
large  unobligated  balance,  the  pro- 
posed 85.8-percent  increase  in  this 
item  is  excessive.  If  this  limit  on 
growth  were  followed,  it  would  save  in 
fiscal  year  1982  $124,735,800. 

On  construction  and  operation  of 
garage  and  parking  facilities,  we  would 
eliminate  new  construction.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  need  not  subsidize 
employee  parking  at  VA  hospitals.  If 
implemented  it  would  save  $4,692,000. 

The  final  item  is  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  would  save 
$21,200,000  through  more  efficient  au- 
diting. 

In  succeeding  days  I  will  return  with 
recommendations  relating  to  other  in- 
dependent agencies.  There  are  some  in 
here  that  I  think  merit  the  Members' 
attention.  Let  me  conclude  by  observ- 
ing that  there  is  just  one  way  that  we 
in  this  Congress  can  assist  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  this  country:  Drive 
down  the  high  cost  of  credit,  and  that 
requires  removing  in  part  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  credit  markets. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  borrow- 
ing currently  about  38  percent  every 
week,  every  month  of  the  year,  of  the 
available  credit  to  be  utilized  in  this 
country.  When  we  add  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  consumes  with  bor- 
rowing by  State  and  local  government, 
experts  tell  us  that  it  is  over  50  per- 
cent. In  perspective,  this  percentage  of 
what  government  is  borrowing  has 
grown  two  or  three  times  in  the  last  10 
years.  In  other  words,  the  overwhelm- 
ing demand  for  credit  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  country  threatens  to  in- 
undate, undermine,  and  destroy  the 
economic  system.  The  only  way  we  can 
turn  it  around  is  to  reduce  the  insatia- 
ble appetite  of  this  Federal  monster, 
which  is  out  of  control  today  in  terms 
of  spending,  by  cutting  out  some  of 
these  Government  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  just 
today  we  had  up  for  consideration  the 
creation  of  yet  another  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  creating  a 
new  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  tourist  industry  in  this 
country.  The  appropriation  or  authori- 
zation of  that  item,  I  believe,  was  some 
$8.6  million— a  modest  amount  in 
terms  of  what  is  spent  around  here 
each  day  when  we  are  in  session,  but 
here  again  we  can  exhibit  a  measure 
of  responsibility  by  resisting  the 
adding  to  the  bureaucracy  of  yet  one 
more  additional  item.  And  we  can  also 
adopt  some  of  the  other  recommenda- 
tions in  this  budget  study  which  will 
help  reduce  the  demand  for  credit, 
help  reduce  the  cost  of  credit  and  lead 
to  a  revitalization  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 


HIGH  HOLIDAYS  5742 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 29  and  30,  1981,  mark  the  festi- 
val of  the  New  Year  in  the  Jewish  reli- 
gious calendar,  Rosh  Hashanah,  the 
opening  of  the  year  5742,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  10-day  period  called 
the  high  holidays.  This  period  con- 
cludes with  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  which  this  year  falls  on 
October  8. 

This  is,  for  the  Jewish  people,  a  time 
for  solemnity,  joy,  and  hope.  It  is  a 
time  for  spiritual  renewal,  of  repent- 
ance, of  affirmation,  and  a  time  of 
hope  and  joy  in  the  future. 

Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur 
evoke  in  the  Jewish  people  a  sense  of 
awe,  high  seriousness,  and  especially 
obedience  to  God's  law.  The  meaning- 
ful practice  of  the  Jewish  faith,  I  be- 
lieve, has  influenced  Jewish  moral  law 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  practicing 
Judaism. 


The  historic  concepts  of  social  jus- 
tice and  individual  human  dignity 
have  done  much  to  guide  the  course  of 
Western  democracy  and,  in  particular, 
to  shape  the  philosophical  system  of 
government  created  by  the  American 
Founding  Fathers.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  in  time  the  con- 
duct of  international  affairs  will  be  in- 
fluenced, in  spirit,  by  the  principles  of 
common  concern  which  have  molded 
the  destiny  of  world  Judaism. 

I  should  like,  on  this  occasion,  to 
extend  my  greetings  and  best  wishes 
for  the  holiday  season  to  my  many 
friends  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  reside 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  I  am  honored  to  represent,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  Chicago  and  all 
over  this  Nation,  and  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  great  contribu- 
tions the  Jewish  people  have  made  to 
the  advancement  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  the  coming  year,  may  the  Jewish 
people  know  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion, from  which  they  have  particular- 
ly suffered,  and  may  they  experience 
peace  and  well-being,  and  prosperity 
and  spiritual  enlightenment. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  listing  of  16  Jewish 
holidays,  the  days  on  which  they  fall 
in  the  new  year  5742,  and  their  signifi- 
cance. 
The  list  follows: 

HiCH  Holidays  5742 

ROSH  HASHAHAH 

September  29  and  30,  1981:  This  is  the 
Jewish  New  Year.  Jews  assemble  in  the  syn- 
agogue to  reaffirm  their  faith,  examine 
their  past  conduct  and  pray  for  forgiveness. 
The  Shofar  (ram's  horn)  is  blown  to  reawa- 
ken their  responsibility  to  the  Lord  and  call 
them  to  repentance. 

TZOM  g'dalyah 

October  1,  1981:  On  this  fast  day,  Jews 
mourn  for  G'dalyah.  a  Jew  whom  the  con- 
quering Babylonians  unexpectedly  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  Palestine.  The  Jews  saw  in 
this  a  sign  that  their  nation  would  rise 
again,  but  G'dalyah  was  ruthlessly  assassi- 
nated. 

YOM  KIPFUH 

October  8,  1981:  On  this  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  holiest  day  of  the  year,  the  Lord 
judges  each  individual.  Jews  fast  all  day. 
confess  and  repent,  and  ask  pardon  from 
the  Lord  and  from  their  fellow  men.  In 
turn,  they  freely  forgive  their  neighbors.  At 
night,  with  a  cleansed  heart,  they  look  for- 
ward to  a  good  new  life. 

SUKKOT 


October  13-20,  1981:  The  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles celebrates  the  ancient  fruit  harvest 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Jews  everywhere  build 
Sukkot  (temporary  booths)  hung  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  remembering  that  the  Israel- 
ites lived  in  flimsy  booths  during  their 
desert  wanderings— yet  felt  secure  in  the 
Lord's  protection. 

SH'HINI  ATZERET 

October  20.  1981:  This  day  is  designated  in 
the  Bible  as  a  day  of  Holy  Assembly.  Jews 
gather  in  the  synagogue  to  celebrate  this 
last  festival  of  the  harvest  season,  and  to 
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offer  a  fervent  prayer  for  rain  to  bring  full 
crops  in  the  coming  year. 

SUfCBAT  TORAH 

October  21,  1981:  The  Torah  (Five  Books 
of  Moses)  is  read  In  ita  entirety  each  year. 
On  this  happy  day,  the  reading  is  completed 
and  begun  anew.  The  sacred  scrolls  are  car- 
ried around  the  synagogue  in  procession. 
The  children  participate  and  receive  gifts  of 
sweets. 

CHAIftTKAR 

December  21-29  1981:  On  Chanukah  the 
Maccabees  freed  the  Temple  from  the 
Syrian  conquerors.  At  its  rededication  only 
enough  pure  oil  was  found  to  light  the  Holy 
Lamp  for  one  day.  Miraculously  It  burned 
eight  days.  Thus,  on  the  first  day  of  Chanu- 
kah, Jews  light  one  candle  on  the  Menorah, 
adding  another  each  day. 

ASARAH  B'TEVET 

January  5,  1982:  This  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  the  Babylonians  began  their  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Soon  after,  the  city  was  taken, 
the  Temple  destroyed,  and  the  first  Hebrew 
Commonwealth  was  no  more.  Thus,  Asarah 
B'tevet  is  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning. 

CHAMISHA  A&AR  BISH'VAT 

February  8.  1982:  On  this  Arbor  Day  Jews 
observe  the  Bible's  commandment:  "When 
ye  shall  come  into  the  land  ye  shall  plant  all 
manner  of  trees."  In  Israel,  children  spend 
the  day  joyfully  planting  young  trees.  And 
because  this  is  the  15th  day  of  the  Jewish 
month  Sh'vat.  Jews  everywhere  eat  fifteen 
kinds  of  fruit. 

TAAMR  ESTHER 

March  8,  1982:  The  Megillah  (Book  of 
Esther)  tells  how  the  scheming  Haman  per- 
suaded King  Ahasuerus  to  destroy  the  Jews, 
and  how  Jewish  Queen  Esther  and  her 
people  fasted  three  days  before  she  dared  to 
plead  with  the  King  to  save  them.  This  fast 
day.  known  as  the  Fast  of  Esther,  com- 
memorates her  heroism, 
pimnf 

March  9,  1982:  This  gayest  of  all  Jewish 
hoUdays  celebrates  King  Ahasuerus'  deci- 
sion to  save  the  Jews  and  destroy  their 
enemy  Haman.  instead.  During  the  syna- 
gogue service  the  Book  of  Esther  is  read. 
and  children  twirl  their  gragers  (noisemak- 
ers)  every  time  Haman  is  mentioned,  to 
drown  out  his  name. 

PKSACR 

April  8-14.  1982:  Pesach  (Passover)  recalls 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian 
slavery.  At  the  traditional  Seder  meal. 
Jewish  families  read  the  Haggadah  (a  book 
containing  the  story  of  the  liberation)  and 
eat  Matzoh  (unleavened  bread)  and  other 
symbolic  foods— thereby  reliving  their  an- 
cestors' experiences. 

LAG  B'OMER 

May  11,  1982:  A  plague  among  Rabbi 
Akiba's  students  ended  on  the  33rd  day  of 
"Counting  the  Omer,"  i.e.,  bringing  an  omer 
(measure)  of  new  grain  to  the  Temple.  Jews 
happily  recall  this  event,  and  honor  the  ef- 
forts of  Rabbis  Akiba  and  Bar  Yochai  and 
the  brave  Bar  Kochba  to  re-establish  the 
Jewish  nation. 


SHAVUOT 

May  28  and  29,  1982:  This  holiday  com- 
memorates the  sacred  moment  at  Mount 
Sinai  when  Moses  received  from  the  Lord 
the  Torah  with  its  Ten  Commandments. 
Shavuot  also  celebrates  the  early  wheat 
harvest  in  Palestine.  Jews  throughout  the 
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world  decorate  their  homes  and  synagogues 
with  greens  and  nowers. 

SHIV'AH  ASAR  B'TAlOfUZ 

July  8.  1982:  On  this  day  the  Babylonian 
army  made  the  first  breach  in  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem.  This  led  to  the  tragic  end  of  the 
Jewish  homeland  and  to  exile  for  ite  people. 
Shiv'ah  Asar  B'tammuz  is  a  fast  day,  fol- 
lowed by  three  weeks  of  mourning. 
tish'ah  b'av 

July  29.  1982:  On  this  fast  day,  Jews  grieve 
for  the  destruction  of  the  first  and  second 
Temples.  They  mourn  at  the  Wailing  Wall 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  synagogues  all  over  the 
world.  Tishah  B'av  climaxes  a  nine-day 
period  in  which  no  meat  may  be  eaten.* 


POLISH  GOVERNMENT  DENIES 

VISAS  TO  U.S.  LABOR  LEADERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  with  high  hopes 
for  the  future  of  Poland,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Polish 
Government  to  grant  visas  to  an 
American  labor  delegation  led  by  Lane 
Kirkland.  president  of  the  APL-CIO. 
This  delegation  from  America's  free 
labor  movement  was  to  attend  the 
second  session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Solidarity  movement  in  Poland. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  who 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  labor  leaders 
in  the  free  world,  would  have  en- 
hanced the  relationship  between 
American  labor  unions  and  Solidarity. 

The  refusal  to  grant  visas  demon- 
strates the  deep  insecurity  affecting 
Polish  Government  leaders.  In  buck- 
ling under  the  Soviet  pressure,  they 
have  demonstrated  why  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  lose  the  support  of  the 
Polish  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  puppets  in 
the  Polish  Government  obviously  will 
go  to  any  extreme,  no  matter  how 
heavyhanded,  to  discourage  and  pre- 
vent free  discussions  and  comparisons 
of  free  world  and  Communist  labor 
policies. 

In  denying  Mr.  Kirkland  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  his  support  for 
Solidarity,  the  Polish  Government 
showed  a  willingness  to  continue  to 
implement  the  flawed  Communist 
policies  which  are  strangling  the 
Polish  economy  and  stifling  human 
rights. 

The  Polish  Government's  response 
to  Mr.  Kirkland's  proper  request  is 
truly  disappointing  to  those  of  us  in 
the  United  States  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  of  the  Polish  people.* 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTES 
(Mr.    DANIELSON   asked   and    was 
given    permission    to   extend    his   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.    DANIELSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
was  absent  from  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives from  Tuesday.  September 
22,  1981,  through  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 24.  1981.  because  I  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  68th 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  in 
Havana.  Cuba.  During  that  time  I 
missed  a  number  of  votes.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 
Tuesday,  September  22.  1981: 
Rollcall  No.  212.  by  a  vote  of  396  to 
2.  the  House  suspended  the  rules  and 
agreed  to  House  Joint  Resolution  220, 
proclaiming  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  have  voted  "nay."  I  be- 
lieve that  American  citizenship  is  far 
too  important  a  status  to  be  given  to 
anyone  as  an  "honor." 

Rollcall  No.  213.  by  a  vote  of  200  to 
198,  the  House  failed  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  183,  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  national 
rugby  team  of  South  Africa  should  not 
play  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  214,  by  a  vote  of  360  to 
42,  the  House  suspended  the  rules  and 
passed  H.R.  1953,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  215,  by  a  vote  of  305  to 
97,  the  House  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4522  prohibiting  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  implementation  of  a 
lottery  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of 
firefighters  from  the  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  216,  by  a  vote  of  299  to 
105,  the  House  passed  H.R.  4522, 
making  appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 
Wednesday.  September  23.  1981: 
Rollcall  No.  217.  by  a  vote  of  226  to 
181.  the  House  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4.  the  Intelligence  Iden- 
tities Protection  Act.  striking  the  pro- 
vision imposing  a  criminal  penalty  on 
individuals  without  previous  access  to 
classified  information  who  intentional- 
ly identify  covert  agents  and  substitut- 
ing a  provision  imposing  a  criminal 
penalty  on  anyone  who  engages  in  a 
pattern  of  activities  intended  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents  with  a 
reason  to  believe  that  those  disclosure 
activities  would  impair  or  impede  U.S. 
intelligence  operations.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  218.  by  a  vote  of  313  to 
94.  the  House  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4  that  extends  protec- 
tion to  those  who  are  former  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  intelligence 
agencies.  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  219.  by  a  vote  of  354  to 
56.  the  House  passed  H.R.  4.  the  Intel- 
ligence Identities  Protection  Act.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 
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Rollcall  No.  220  was  a  quorum  call. 

Rollcall  No.  221.  by  a  vote  of  245  to 
161,  the  House  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1520, 
reducing  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1982  to 
$1,085  billion.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  222,  by  a  vote  of  401  to 
5,  the  House  agreed  to  the  amendment 
to  H.R.  1520.  as  amended,  reducing  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1982  to  $1,085  billion.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  223.  by  a  vote  of  262  to 
149.  the  House  passed  H.R.  1520.  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

Thursday,  September  24,  1981: 

Rollcall  No.  224,  by  a  vote  of  377  to 
25,  the  House  passed  H.R.  3210,  to 
amend  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  and  to  establish 
obligation  limitations  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 1  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lent),  for  September  29  through  Oc- 
tober 2,  1981  (end  of  week),  on  account 
of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dannemeter)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  therein 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  15  minutes,  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  30  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 5,  1981. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dannemeyer)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 


Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  AspiN. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  929.  An  act  to  amend  the  Confimunica- 
tions  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  improved 
administration  of  the  amateur  radio  service 
and  private  land  mobile  services  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  radio-frequency  inter- 
ference to  certain  electronic  equipment,  to 
permit  volunteer  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  the  area  of 
examinations,  licensing,  and  enforcement  in 
the  amateur  radio  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce; 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
National  Nurse-Midwifery  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  107.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  seventh  day  of  October  1981  as  "Nation- 
al Guard  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study  of 
the  definition  of  Indian,  pursuant  to  section 
453(b)  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1972. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  reports 
covering  the  month  of  June  1981  on  petrole- 
um market  shares  of  refined  petroleum 
products  and  retail  gasoline,  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)(2KA)  of  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Trust 
Committee.  Ninth  Farm  Credit  District  Re- 
tirement Plan  Trust,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  district's  retirement 
plan,  covering  the  year  ended  February  28, 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  121(aK2)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  contractor  inspections  of 
Federal  water  projects  (CED-81-146.  Sep- 
tember 29.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's section  7(j)  management  assist- 
ance program.  (CED-81-149,  September  29. 
1981).  pursuant  to  section  7(j)(8)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Small  Business. 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did,  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1981,  present  to  the  President, 
for  his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  2903.  An  act  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  p.m),  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  September  30, 
1981.  at  3  p.m. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wamfler.  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Pind- 
leyi: 
H.R.  4612.  A  bill  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1.  1981.  increase  In  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1. 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  4613.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Government-wide  efforts  to  collect  debts 
owed  the  United  States  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional procedures  for  the  collection  of  debts 
owed  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  and  McClory): 
H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Government-wide  efforts  to  collect  debts 
owed  the  United  States  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional procedures  for  the  collection  of  debU 
owed  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  R.  4615.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  relat- 


ing to  civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
righU,  to  limit  the  applicability  of  that  stat- 
ute to  laws  relating  to  equal  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  de- 
fense to  the  liability  of  political  subdivisions 
of  States  under  section  1979  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  relating  to  civil  ac- 
tions for  the  deprivation  of  righU;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gonzalez): 
H.R.  4617.  A  bill  to  reesUbllsh  the  tenant 
rental  payment  and  Income  review  require- 
ments which  were  in  effect  with  respect  to 
federally  assisted  housing  programs  before 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Url>an  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   GIBBONS  (for   himself   and 
Mr.  CoiiABLE): 
H.R.  4618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  30-per- 
cent withholding  Ux  on  interest  received  by 
foreigners  on  certain  portfolio  investments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  4619.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  with  re- 
spect to  detention  of  defendants  before  trial 
In  criminal  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4620.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  SUtes  to  undertake  compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  construction  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  criminal  justice 
system  of  the  SUtes,  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
make  Interest  subsidy  payments  on  criminal 
justice  facility  construction  bonds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4621.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  for  qualifying  security  de- 
vices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4622.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  criminal  forfeiture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  4623.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  14.  37. 
and  38,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law  and  to  improve  the  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.    Robert   W.    Daniel.    Jr..    Mr. 
Mitcrxll   of    New    York,    and    Mr. 
Davis): 
H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  employment  protec- 
tion for  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumenUlities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  report  violations  of  law  or  mis- 
management; to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    WHITE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Whitehurst,    Mr.    Mavroules.    Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Robert  W.   Daniel, 
Jr..  and  Mr.  Nelligan): 
H.R.  4625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  McDONAIX): 

H.  Con.  Res.   193.  Concurrent  resolution 

authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of  Booker  T. 

Washington  and  a  bust  or  sUtue  of  George 

Washington  Carver,  each  to  be  placed  In  the 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHENEY: 

H.R.  4626.  A  bUl  to  validate  cerUin  oil 
placer  mining  claims  in  Hot  Springs  County, 
Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  1313:  Mrs.  Bouquaro. 

H.R.  1462:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  2300:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  2301:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Hxtnter,  Mr.  Jettries, 
Kemp,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  LeBodtiluer, 
Lemt,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Livingston, 
LujAN,  Mr.  Masigan,  Mr.  McEwen. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Mounari, 
Morrison,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Phitchard,  Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  E>akota.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Shaw, 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Shttster,  Mr.  Skexn,  Mr.  Smitr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wolt.  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Deh- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Poguetta,  Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr. 
Panetta. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Derwinski.  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4478:  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  LowRY,  of  Washington.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4487:  Mr.  Edgar. 

HJi.  4493:  B4r.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  4509:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
Loepfler,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Jeppries,  Mr.  San- 
TiNi,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 
Pasrayan. 

H.J.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Corrada,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Ertel. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Erdahl  and  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  E>organ  of  North  DakoU, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Blan- 
CHARD,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 


Trible,  Mr.  Shelby, 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 


Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Moore, 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4560 
By  Mr.  GREGG: 
—Page     2,     line     25,     delete    the     figure 
"$3,671,129,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,260,354,000". 

—Page  10.  line  7.  strike  the  word  "ten"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "fifty". 
—Page  11.  line  15,  strike  the  word  "ten"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "fifty". 
-Page  11,  line  19,  strike  the  word  "ten"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ftfty". 
—Page     15,    line     11,    delete    the    figure 
"$135,358,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$129,358,000". 
—Page     17.     line     13.    strike 
"$1,051,916,000"  and  insert  in 
the  figure  "$950,000,000". 
—Page    24,    line     11,     delete 
"$262,746,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$233,855,000". 

-Page  21.  line  18,  delete  the  figure 
"$111,256,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$105,179,000". 

—Page  27.  line  14,  delete  the  figure 
"$14,338,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "$14,303,600,000". 
—Page  53,  line  25,  delete  the  figure 
"$148,575,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$146,575,000". 


the    figure 
lieu  thereof 

the    figure 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  e.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  David  Duren- 
BERGER.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of 
whom  Isaiah  declared : 

The  Lord  is  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  Earth.  He 
does  not  faint  or  grow  weary,  his  under- 
standing is  unsearchable.  He  gives  power 
to  the  faint,  and  to  him  who  has  no 
might  He  increases  strength.— Isamh 
40:  28,29. 

Great  God  of  the  prophets,  we  need 
Thee.  Make  Thyself  known  in  glory  and 
power.  Forgive  our  futUe  ways.  Deliver 
us  from  petty  panaceas,  from  instant 
cures,  from  preoccupation  with  symp- 
toms while  the  disease  rages.  Anoint  us 
by  Thy  spirit  that  we  may  be  men  and 
women  to  match  the  monumental  issues 
that  face  us  in  this  crisis  hour.  Let  the 
mighty  wind  of  God  blow  through  this 
place  with  purifying,  renewing  power. 
Breathe  creativity  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Thy  servants. 

We  do  not  pray  for  easier  tasks  but  for 
greater  strength.  We  do  not  pray  for 
more  time  but  for  the  wisest  use  of  the 
time  we  have.  We  do  not  pray  for  sim- 
ple solutions  but  for  innovative  genius 
for  this  powerful  body  upon  whom  de- 
pends the  welfare  and  destiny  of  this 
and  many  other  nations. 

Mighty  God  who  emancipated  Thine 
ancient  people  from  bondage,  who 
opened  for  them  the  Red  Sea,  who  kept 
them  in  the  wilderness  with  bread  from 
heaven  and  water  from  a  rock;  manifest 
Thy  sovereign  greatness  in  this  hour  to 
Thy  glory.  Amen. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.  

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INDOMITABLE  MR.  PROXMIRE 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  September  29,  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  T,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  T  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  David  Duren- 
BERGER.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
fierce  snowstorm  one  winter  not  very 
long  ago,  many  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ato--;  were  ^trarded  at  the'r  homes  and 
unable  to  report  to  the  Capitol.  Four- 
wheei-dnve  pickups  and  special  trucks 
were  sent  in  to  aid  in  the  transportation 
of  Members,  including  the  leadership.  In 
the  course  of  the  day.  Senators  started 
arriving  in  the  late  morning,  and  among 
those  in  the  first  group  to  enter  the 
Chamber  that  day  to  greet  those  of  us 
who  were  not  so  hardy  was  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire). 

All  of  us  were  making  frantic  tele- 
phone calls  to  seek  aid  and  assistance  in 
finding  our  way  to  the  Capitol.  Bill 
PROXMIRE  had  jogged  through  the  snow 
to  this  Hill.  He  was  here  to  greet  us  m 
the  finest  fettle  and  rarest  form. 

Since  6:10  last  evening.  Senator  Prox- 
mire has  added  a  new  chapter  to  the 
annals  of  physical  and  intellectual  en- 
durance. While  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  do  not  acree  on 
many  issues,  nor  even  on  his  parliamen- 
tary technique  perhaps,  I  wish  to  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  him  for  his 
conviction  and  for  his  stamina. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader.  I  will  not  speak  more  than  16 
additional  hours. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  a  very 
hardy  man  in  more  ways  than  one. 

One  who  can  lead  that  pack  of  Repub- 
licans the  way  he  does  and  keep  them 
together  in  good  humor,  keep  them  all 
happy,  and  keep  them  all  loving  him 
when  they  are  people  so  disparate  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  kind  of  very 
warm  and  really  affectionate  relations 
with  Democratic  Senators  is  quite  a 
person. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  thank  my  own 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  so  graciously  came 


lu  last  night  when  I  frankly  needed  some 
relief.  He  gave  me  just  that  kind  of  relief 
and  did  so  in  a  most  gracious  and  most 
helpful  and  most  practical  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
confess  to  the  Senator  that  after  a  brief 
time  of  enlightenment  in  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  wended  my  way  home  and  checked 
periodically  by  telephone  to  see  how 
things  were  progressing. 

I  was  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  I  beheve  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  Senator  Exow,  had  momen- 
tarily relieved  the  Senator. 

I  marveled  at  the  time  at  your  stamina 
and  I  continue  to  do  so.  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  remarks  you 
just  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  or  two  other 
matters  I  would  like  to  bring  up,  but  if 
the  minority  leader  wishes  me  to  yield 
to  him  at  this  time,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  do  that. 

ORJERS  FOR  today  AND  SCHEDULE 
OF  business 

Mr.  President,  at  11:30  this  morn- 
ing, approximately,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 265;  that  to  follow  on  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  then  the  recosnition 
of  Senators  under  the  special  orders 
heretofore  entered.  There  are  three  spe- 
cial orders  for  this  morning. 

I  am  advised  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  no  longer  re- 
quires the  time  allocated  to  him.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  Senator  Mathias  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
recognition  of  two  Senators  on  special 
orders,  there  will  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, as  previously  ordered,  not  to  ex- 
tend past  the  hour  of  1 1 :  30  a.m. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  at  11:30  a.m.. 
we  will  resume  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  265.  At  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve the  Exon  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  expect  other  amendments  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  Mr.  President,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  second-degree 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  at  12  noon  and  at 
12:30  p.m.,  most  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  involved  in  sep- 
arate meetings,  which  require  their  at- 
tendance and  which  are  of  an  official 
nature. 

Because  of  that,  Mr.  President,  and 
also  because  of  the  very  practical,  hu- 
man requirement  that  our  officials,  offi- 
cers of  the  Senate,  and  most  especially 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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our  reporters  of  the  ofQcial  record  have 
not  had  any  breaks  or  any  rest,  I  think 
it  would  best  serve  the  Senate  to  recess 
between  12  and  2.  I  hesitate  to  do  that 
because,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  and 
as  I  reiterate  today,  it  is  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  remain  late  tonight 
in  order  to  finish  action  on  the  debt  limit 
extension. 

It  may  sound  incongruous  and  para- 
doxical, then,  to  have  a  recess  at  mid- 
day. But  it  is  absolutely  essential  in 
light  of  the  physical  stamina  require- 
ment of  the  ofiQcial  reporters  and  be- 
cause of  the  meetings  of  an  ofQcial  na- 
ture to  be  carried  on  by  members  of  both 
parties. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM    12   NOON  T7NTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  foregoing  factors,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
from  the  hour  of  12  noon  until  2  p.m. 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  when  the  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  Houfe  Joint  Resolution 
265,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  remain  in  session  today,  even  though 
it  is  Tuesday  and  not  an  ordinary  late 
day,  in  order  to  complete  action  on  this 
resolution. 

I  think  we  have  no  other  practical 
alternative,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  stat- 
utory authority  for  funding  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  expires  on  midnight  Wednes- 
day. It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
amendments  adopted  to  this  resolution. 
I  will  oppose  any  amendments  to  this 
resolution.  But,  even  without  amend- 
ments, it  is  imperative  that  we  pass  this 
resolution   tonight   before   we  adjourn. 

HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    266 — 1-DAY 
EXTENSION    OP   DEBT   LIMIT 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  it  is 
also  necessary.  I  am  told,  that  we  con- 
sider House  Joint  Resolution  266,  which 
is  a  1-day  extension  of  the  debt  limit.  I 
will  not  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  nor  Members  to  consider  that  at 
this  time.  But  after  we  have  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  265,  the  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  extension,  I  will  once 
again  consult  with  the  minority  leader 
on  the  possibility  of  addressing  briefly 
the  question  of  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  266.  the  1-day  extension. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 

After  the  disposition  of  the  debt  limits, 
Mr.  President,  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1196.  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  on 
Wednesday,  tomorrow.  During  the 
course  of  the  dav  tomorrow,  I  hone  and 
trust  that  we  will  receive  a  conference 
report  on  the  continuing  resolution  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government. 

When,  and  if,  that  conference  report  is 
available,  we  will,  of  course,  lay  aside 
temporarily  S.  1196,  since  the  conference 
report  is  privileged,  and  proceed  to  its 
consideration.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  Senate  will  spend  more  than  Wednes- 
day on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

THE    COMMUNICATIONS    BILL 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  day  of  October, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  898,  the 
communications  bill.  Members  have  been 
on  notice  for  some  time  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed  to 
that  measure  sometime  on  or  after  the 
1st  of  October  and  before  our  recess  on 
the  7th  of  October. 

LATS    8XSSIONS 

Members  should  be  on  notice,  then, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  will  be  in  late  to- 
night; that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  late 
session  tomorrow  night  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  requirements  that  the 
continuing  resolution  and  the  debt  limit 
must  be  passed  before  midnight  on 
Wednesday,  tomorrow;  that  after  the 
debt  limit  is  passed  and  while  we  are 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  act  on  the 
continuing  resolution  conference  report, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill;  and  that  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadersiiip  to  lay 
aside  the  foreign  assistance  bill  on  the 
1st  of  October  and  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  communications  bill,  S. 
898. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
can  proceed  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  concludes 
my  outline  of  the  legislative  situation  as 
I  see  it  at  this  time. 


I    thank    the    distinguished    majority 
leader. 
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DAVID  LINER 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  good  peo- 
ple may  be  hard  to  find,  but  they  seem  to 
be  even  harder  to  keep.  David  Liner,  who, 
for  the  last  5  years,  has  made  his  home 
in  the  merry  Republican  Senate  Cloak- 
room, has  left  the  relaxing  and  secure 
confines  of  the  Senate  to  fight  his  way 
downtown  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

David  will  be  missed.  He  became  a 
source  of  vital  information,  not  only  to 
Republican  Senators  who  came  to  trust 
his  knowledge  of  Senate  proceedings,  but 
also  to  the  hundreds  of  callers  each  day 
who  rely  on  the  cloalu-ooni  for  immediate 
updates. 

Today,  however,  I  find  some  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  David  first  came  to 
the  Capitol  as  an  employee  of  mine.  That 
position  has  obviously  proved  to  be  the 
foundation  for  what  is,  and  what  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be,  an  impressive 
career. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  joins  me  in  wish- 
ing him  well  in  his  new  career. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  it  back  or  yield  it 
to  the  minority  leader  or  to  any  Senator 
who  has  a  need  for  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


BUDGET  CUTS— THE  NEXT  ROUND 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  evening  President  Reagan 
addressed  the  American  people  for  the 
fourth  time  regard.ng  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  He  outlined  yet  an- 
other round  of  budget  cuts,  the  rising 
deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  trillion  dollar  national 
debt.  His  prescription  for  further  belt- 
t.gntening  included  an  additional  12- 
percent  cut  in  discretionary  spending,  a 
reduction  in  force  of  75,000  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  dismantling  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Education,  and  a 
wholesale  revision  of  entitlements  pro- 
grams— the  so-called  social  safety  net — 
all  of  this  in  the  name  of  eliminating 
waste  and  fraud  and  getting  the  economy 
moving  again. 

Frankly,  I  was  surprised  at  several  of 
the  President's  remarks.  He  said  his  pro- 
gram is  not  working  yet,  "because  it  does 
not  even  begin  until  October  1,"  and 
went  on  to  claim  that  the  current 
doubters  and  naysayers  are  the  same 
ones  who  criticized  his  program  in  the 
first  place.  But  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  is  already  largely  in 
place  and,  if  anyone  doubts  that  it  is 
having  an  effect,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  tumbling  stock  market  and  soaring 
interest  rates  on  the  bond  market  that 
followed  passage  of  the  administration 
program.  The  markets  have  given  a  loud 
vote  of  "no  confidence '  to  the  program. 

The  administration's  program  consists 
of  four  parts:  First,  tax  cuts;  second, 
budget  cuts;  third  regulatory  relief  for 
business,  and  fourth,  a  tight  money  pol- 
icy. The  tax  cuts  were  made  retroactive 
for  business  to  January  1.  This  admin- 
istration has  been  issuing  regulations  for 
8  months  and  Vice  President  Bush  heads 
a  task  force  on  regulation.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  been  following  one  of 
the  most  restrictive  money  growth  poli- 
cies in  history  during  1981.  And  finally, 
many  budget  cuts  have  already  been 
made  in  1981  spending.  So,  when  Wall 
Street  analysts  express  doubts,  they  have 
a  legitimate  basis  on  which  to  judge  the 
Reagan  program. 

In  his  speech.  President  Reagan  asked 
Congress  to  enact  $13  billion  in  addi- 
tional cuts  for  domestic  programs.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  about  trimming  and  belt- 
tightening  in  the  abstract — it  is  much 
harder  when  the  reality  of  those  cuts  is 
demonstrated  in  human  terms.  The  rec- 
oncihation  bill,  s'gned  into  law  in  Au- 
gust, cut  deeply  into  programs  that  help 
people — school  lunches,  social  security, 
med'care.  and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, to  name  a  few.  And  that  same  bill 
also  cut  deeply  into  valuable  programs 
that  insure  a  viable  economic  infrastruc- 
ture— ports,  roads,  mass  transit,  energy 
research  and  development.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  mortgaging  our  future  by  en- 
gaging in  round  after  round  of  cuts  in 
basic  public  works  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

Administration  economists  should  be 
fully  aware  that  there  is  a  cost  to  budget 
cuts,  and  that  the  money  we  save  today 
by  slashing  spending  for  student  loans. 


child  nutrition  and  health  care,  and 
public  transportation  wiU  prove  very 
costly  a  few  years  down  the  road. 

Democrats  do  not  oppose  reasonable 
budget  cuts  which  are  truly  aimed  at  the 
fat  in  Government  programs.  But  across- 
the-board  slashes  in  funding  assume 
that  all  programs  have  the  same  amount 
of  waste.  Thursday,  at  a  luncheon  for 
Democratic  Senators  we  demonstrated 
clearly,  by  eating  the  administration's 
proposed  school  lunch,  that  some  pro- 
grams already  have  been  trimmed  to  the 

This  new  roimd  of  cuts,  and  the  future 
rounds  that  the  President  assured  us  are 
soon  to  come,  are  necessary  because  of 
another  across-the-board  cut:  The 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill.  Th's  plan,  which 
the  administration  fought  hard  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  thev  needed, 
cost  far  in  excess  of  what  we  can  afford. 

Unless  the  supply  side  miracle  pre- 
dicted during  the  Presidential  campaign 
occurs,  the  Federal  deficit  could  baUoon 
to  more  than  $100  billion  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  not  enough  discretionary 
spending  left  in  the  budget  to  cut  so  as  to 
close  this  gap.  The  reconcUiation  bill 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  has  al- 
ready produced  a  15-percent  cut  in  real 
spending  for  discretionary  programs.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  look  at  the  revenue 
side  of  the  ledger. 

We  have  now  had  some  time  for  the 
financial  markets  to  react  to  the  new 
Reagan  proposals.  On  Friday,  the  stock 
market  dropped  11  points.  Yesterday,  the 
market  reboiuided.  The  steep  slide  in  the 
market  since  June  refiects  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  supply-side  theory.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  resurrect  this  confidence 
if  the  President  continues  to  make  com- 
ments such  as  the  one  repeated  over  the 
weekend.  When  asked  if  he  was  con- 
cerned by  the  sharp  drop  in  stock  prices 
on  the  day  after  his  latest  economic  mes- 
sage. President  Reagan  replied:  "No,  be- 
cause I  don't  own  any."  That  is  not  great 
comfort  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
own  stock  and  whose  pension  funds  are 
invested  in  stock. 

Editorial  comment  over  the  weekend 
has  echoed  the  main  message  that  Wall 
Street  and  most  economic  analysts  are 
now  espousing:  The  hastily  devised 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  commits  the  Nation 
to  too  large  a  tax  cut.  The  Wa^ington 
Post  editorialized  on  Sunday.  September 
27.  that: 

It  la  time  ...  to  give  the  same  kind  of 
attention  to  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget 
that  he  (the  President)  Is  giving  to  spending. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  New  York  Times 
commented: 

The  President's  fiscal  problem  did  not  end 
Thursday  night.  Nor  will  It  end.  we  susoect. 
until  he  stops  his  cruel  tinkering  with 
spending  and  acknowledges  at  last  that  hi* 
tax  cut  Is  too  big. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27.  1981  and  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  the  same  date  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

We  must  carefully  and  deliberately 
think  through  the  adjustments  which 


can  be  made  to  the  revenue  side  of  the 
budget  without  adversely  affecting  need- 
ed business  investment.  I  hope  that  Pres- 
ident Reagan  and  the  administration 
will  seriously  consider  responsible  ad- 
justments to  the  tax  cut  program. 

The  President  also  addressed  the  issue 
of  social  security.  He  said: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misinfor- 
mation and  for  that  matter  pure  demagogu- 
ery  on  the  subject  of  Social  Security. 

This  is  true,  and  it  has  flamed  the 
fears  of  many  Americans.  For  example, 
just  after  the  President  proposed  his  so- 
cial security  plan.  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  defended  the  President's  pro- 
posed benefit  cuts.  He  said: 

The  question  before  the  Congress  Is  wheth- 
er the  36  million  Americans  who  currently 
depend  on  the  Social  Security  system  can 
count  on  any  check  at  all  In  less  than  two 
years  hence.  .  .  .  The  most  devastating 
bankruptcy  In  history  will  occur  on  or  about 
November  3.  1982. 

Mr.  Stockman's  exaggeration  sent 
shock  waves  throughout  the  elderly  com- 
munity. 

In  his  televised  address  the  President 
said:  "Well  we're  not  going  to  cut  bene- 
fits. ..."  Since  it  was  his  administra- 
tion which  proposed  $88  billion  in  benefit 
cuts,  the  $88  billion  question  becomes: 
How  can  the  President  continue  to  say 
one  thing  on  social  security,  and  act  to 
do  another? 

When  the  President  said  that  he  did 
not  get  all  the  budget  cuts  which  he 
asked  of  the  Congress,  he  was  really 
talking  about  social  security.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  obtained  congressional 
approval  for  $22.4  billion  in  social  secu- 
rity program  cuts  over  the  next  3  years, 
including  the  repeal  of  the  minimum  so- 
cial security  benefit.  His  own  budget  now 
calls  for  an  additional  $19.6  billion  in  so- 
cial security  cuts  over  the  same  period. 

I  was  most  surprised  by  the  President's 
endorsement  of  restoration  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  Senate  Democrats  had  pre- 
viously attempted  to  restore  these  funds 
no  less  than  five  times,  but  we  were  beat- 
en on  a  party-line  vote  every  time.  The 
President's  own  reconciliation  bill,  which 
he  fought  for  in  an  earlier  nationally 
televised  address  contained  the  repeal  of 
the  minimum  benefit.  How  can  he  now 
say  it  was  "never  our  intention  to  take 
this  suf'port  away  from  those  who  truly 
need  It"? 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has 
finally  recognized  that  onlv  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  present  minimum  benefit 
recipients  receive  other  outside  pension 
income.  I  am  relieved  that  the  many 
millions  of  beneficiaries,  who  are  the 
truly  needv,  may  now  have  a  hope  that 
benefits  will  be  restored.  But.  the  fact 
remains  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration made  this  a  partisan 
issue — ^not  the  Democrats. 

I  welcome  a  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween both  parties  on  the  issue  of  social 
security.  Broken  promises,  embod'ed  in 
deep,  permanent,  and  severe  cuts  in  re- 
tirement benefits  would  destroy  the 
integrity  of  the  social  security  system 
and  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 


Mr.  President,  by  his  own  admission, 
the  President  would  need  to  propose  $67 
billion  in  additional  cuts  in  fiscal  year 
1984  in  order  to  achieve  a  balance 
budget.  CBO  estimates  that  the  figure  is 
closer  to  $100  billion,  and  I  believe  that 
figure  is  shy  of  the  mark. 

We  all  want  a  balanced  budget.  Wish- 
ing cannot  make  it  so.  Endless  slashing 
of  decent,  desirable  Federal  programs 
will  not  make  it  so. 

The  true  verdict  on  the  President's 
program  will  not  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  registered  by  harsh,  cold, 
economic  facts.  If  the  program  brings 
robust  economic  growth  without  infla- 
tion, it  will  be  a  success. 

If  interest  rates  and  unemployment 
fall,  the  program  will  have  succeeded. 

We  will  watch  the  economic  indicators 
with  interest.  The  verdict  is  uncertain 
but  the  preliminary  results  are  coming 
in.  Some  difficult  decisions  lie  ahead. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 27  Washington  Post,  and  the  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  September  27 
New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27,  1981] 
A  Frw  Billion  More? 
The  White  House  mall.  President  Reagan 
argues.  Is  proof  that  the  voters  support  him 
on  the  next  round  of  budget  cuts.  His  appeal 
to  the  country  on  Thursday  evening.  In  his 
view,  will  once  again  turn  the  Issue  In  Con- 
gress. He  dismisses  the  Jaundiced  response  of 
the  financial  markets.  But  most  people  wlU 
look  for  more  reliable  Indicators  of  support 
than  either  organized  mall  campaigns  or  the 
prices  of  stocks  and  bonds.  How  about  the 
warning  signals  that  the  president  Is  getting 
from  experienced  polltlcans  In  hU  own 
party? 

Gov.  Richard  Snelllng  of  Vermont,  a  con- 
servative Republican  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Go.emors"  Association,  was  In  town 
last  week  to  pay  a  call  on  Mr.  Reagan.  His 
message  was  that.  yes.  he  still  firmly  supports 
the  president's  goals,  but  the  cuts  are  coming 
too  fast,  with  too  little  preparation.  The 
country.  In  his  view,  needs  to  be  careful  In 
working  out  adjustments— particularly  In 
programs  like  welfare  and  medical  care  for 
the  poor    that  will  be.  at  best,  wrenching. 

Some  of  the  conservatives — those,  at  least, 
who  run  for  public  office— are  getting  anxious 
about  the  pattern  of  tax  cuts  for  people  with 
high  Incomes  and  spending  cuts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  people  with  very  low  Incomes.  Con- 
gress also  knows  that  the  president  is  mis- 
taken m  thinking  that  Sie  billion  In  new 
cuts  wUl  hold  the  1982  deficit  to  his  target. 
The  more  likely  figure  Is  twice  that,  or  a 
little  more. 

The  past  month's  confusion  and  quarrel- 
ling within  the  administration  over  these 
latest  soendlng  proposals  has  also  had  an 
effect  in  Coneres3.  They  have  demonstrated 
to  even  the  least  rerceotlve  and  most  obe- 
dient of  con-rressmen  that  the  administration 
no  longer  has  a  coherent  and  carefully  or^- 
nlzed  Dlan  for  b-idget  reductions.  It  Is  im- 
nro"lslng  and  oatchln?  as  It  goes  along.  Tn  a 
series  of  decisions  that  be?ln  to  ha^e  the  look 
of  desoeratlon  to  them.  It  Is  now  going  after 
f-e  famoi's  so-^lal  safety  net  that,  ear'ler  in 
the  vear.  was  suo-'O'sd  to  be  lnvlota>ile. 

The  bu-^pet  ooesHon  Is  now  coming  to  a 
crisis— but  It  Is  an  artificial  crisis,  owing  Its 
seventy  to  a  tax  cut  this  summer  that  was 
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too  large.  Mr.  Reagan  Is  quite  right  In  say- 
ing that  the  budget  deficit  has  to  oe  reduced. 
Interest  rates  will  never  come  down  as  long 
as  deficits  are  going  up.  But  there  are  two 
ways  to  balance  a  budget.  One  is  to  keep 
cutting  spending.  But  how  about  another 
look  at  taxes? 

The  process  through  which  the  country 
has  been  going  Is  a  healthy  one.  A  year  ago. 
a  large  majority  of  Americans  believed  that 
public  spending  had  got  altogether  out  of 
band.  They  believed,  with  some  Justice,  that 
a  lot  of  money  was  being  wasted,  and  that  a 
lot  of  loud  little  lobbies  were  living  all  too 
well  at  public  expense.  A  campaign  of  rigor- 
ous and  unsentimental  budget-tightening 
was  Indicated.  But  It  has  been  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  there  would  come  a  moment 
when  most  Americans  said,  "Enough." 

After  going  through  all  of  those  sv.spect 
cpendlne  programs,  one  by  one.  discarding 
some  and  shrinking  others,  there  would  come 
a  point  at  which  people  began  to  feel  that 
they  were  down  to  the  minimum  that  repre- 
sents the  traditional  American  idea  of  social 
responsibility.  The  country  now  seems  to  be 
approaching  that  point,  a  little  earlier  than 
M.'.  R:>agan  and  hi-  tax-:ut  bU!  an'iclpated. 

It  Is  not  the  American  tradition  to  let 
children  po  hungry  in  order  to  create  tax 
subsidies  for  real  estate  speculation,  ''t  Is  not 
the  American  tradition  to  cut  off  medical  aid 
to  sick  people  because  the  administration  Is 
running  short  of  money,  and  can't  brln<i  it- 
self to  clamo  down  on  tax  evasion.  Since  Mr. 
Reagan  Is  concerned  about  the  deficit.  It  Is 
time  for  him  to  give  the  same  kind  of  atten- 
tion to  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget  that 
he  Is  giving  to  spending. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  27,  1981] 

TlNKKRINO 

The  problem  President  Reagan  went  rush- 
ing onto  television  Thursday  to  patch  up 
is  not  Wall  Street's  gloom  or  Democratic 
gloating.  The  problem  is  his  program.  In 
partlctiltvr  its  centerpiece,  the  three-year  cut 
in  Income  tax  rates. 

Since  Con(»ress  passed  that  misguided  pro- 
posal In  a  wave  of  undeserved  bipartisanship, 
people  have  asked  the  simple  question:  If 
the  President  really  wanted  to  balance  the 
budget  and  bring  inflation  under  control, 
then  why  on  earth  did  he  commit  the  nation 
to  so  large  a  tax  cut  for  so  long? 

Surely  Mr.  Reagan,  a  man  of  common 
sense,  has  eisked  himself  the  same  question. 
But  he  also  asked  two  groups  of  advisers 
to  whom  the  tax  plan  made  a  great  deal 
of  sense:  the  supD'y-slde  economises,  who 
dreamed  It  up,  and  the  ideolofrues  of  the 
right  who  are  happy  for  any  excuse  to  cut 
spending.  For  them.  It  was  a  no-lose  situa- 
tion. If  the  tax  cut  brought  only  wider 
deficits  and  not  the  miraculous  economic 
recovery  that  the  supplv-sldera  predicted, 
the  ideologues  would  still  be  happy.  They 
could  then  cut  spending  even  more. 

Despite  warnings  from  almost  everyone  In 
the  economics  profession,  the  President  took 
the  suoply-slders'  advice.  How  their  economic 
miracle  wbs  suoDo^e'l  to  worv  dpflpd  ready 
explanation.  But  the  key  to  it.  he  was  as- 
sured, was  psychology— a  change  in  ex- 
pectations that  would  Ignite  a  burst  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Thev  were  half  rlfht.  There  was  a  change 
in  expectations  once  the  tax  bill  passed 
but  not  the  one  the  White  House  expected 
The  stock  market  sank  because  Investors 
reared  larger  deficits,  worse  inflation  and 
higher  interest  rates.  The  lonir-term  bond 
mw-ket  went  into  a  serious  slide.  So  the 

JL^y    Iv*^  *  '"''  ''"""^  '"°'-e  could  finally 
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high.  The  tax  cut-.  faUure  only  adds  to  S 


success.  The  deficit  Is  looking  worse.  Tet  Bfr. 

Ke>.gan  re.uses  to  posLpone  or  s^reich  out 
the  tax  cut.  Nor  will  he  take  a  real  whack 
at  defense  outlays.  He  plana  to  cut  spending 
by  another  913  billion  for  1983 — and  another 
970  or  980  bUllon  in  the  next  two  years  to 
achieve  the  promised  balanced  budget  by 
1984. 

About  93  billion  of  the  new  cuts  will  come 
from  programs  for  the  poor  that  have  al- 
ready Leeii  Slashed  to  the  bone.  It  could  h...e 
been  worse.  Mr.  Reagan  now  plans  to  raise 
93  billion  In  new  taxes  from  people  who  can 
afford  them.  But  the  overwhelming  effect  of 
his  program  Is  still  to  benefit  the  rich  and  to 
burden  the  poor. 

Nor  has  the  President  yet  said  how  he 
win  achieve  the  huge  cuts  projected  for 
1983  and  1984.  How  much  of  that  970  to 
980  billion  will — can — come  out  of  programs 
that  successfully  feed  and  shelter  the  poor? 
When  will  Ideology  stop  and  compassion 
begin? 

Even  some  Republicans  in  Congress  are 
becoming  uneasy  about  the  Reagan  program 
and  Its  Insatiable  cutting  of  social  spending. 
What  Is  already  obvious  to  many  governors 
and  mayors  is  dawning  on  Congress  and  the 
public.  The  President  may  speak  boldly  of 
volunteerism.  community  pride  and  neigh- 
borliness  In  the  place  of  Federal  programs. 
What  that  really  means  Is  new  burdens,  and 
new  tr:xe3.  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  President's  fiscal  problem  did  not  end 
Thurs:lay  night.  Nor  will  it  end,  we  stispect, 
until  he  stops  his  cruel  tinkering  with 
spondln"  and  acknowledges  at  last  that  his 
tax  cut  is  too  big. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  last  evening 
when  my  wife  and  I  hosted  a  little  party 
recognizing  Joe  Stewart  for  his  services 
in  the  Senate  over  a  period  of  30  years. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  today 
in  the  Record  a  statement  which  I  made 
at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RoBEBT  C.  Byrd.  Senators  set  national 
policy,  and  help  decide  o"r  cot'ntry's  destiny. 
Behind  every  successful  Senator  however,  are 
men  and  women  of  enviable  brilliance  and 
skill  who  put  those  policies  and  decisions 
into  motion.  Newsmen  and  historians  usually 
pay  those  men  and  women  scant  notice.  But 
those  same  men  and  women  are  among  the 
most  Important  and  capable  people  )n 
America. 

Joe  Stewart  Is  premier  among  those  im- 
portant and  capable  peoole.  For  almost  tnree 
decades.  Capitol  Hill  has  been  Joe's  studio, 
his  workshop,  and  even  his  Slstln?  Chapel. 
In  this  historic  place.  Joe  Stewart  found  a 
setting  worthy  of  his  multiple  talents;  'he 
challenge  and  the  man  made  a  nearly  perfect 
match  here. 

In  his  many  roles  In  the  Senate's  machin- 
ery, Joe  Stewart  has  render"d  incaicul'ble 
service.  Millions  of  Americans — and  thou- 
sands of  West  Virginians — have  never  heard 
Joe  Stewart's  name.  But  those  millions  and 
thousands  stand  In  unrecorded  debt  to  this 
type  of  ultimate  Senate  staff  member  who 
has  helped  translate  abstract  laws  and  reso- 
lutions into  highways,  schools.  mecil~al  and 
safety  programs,  and  economic  prosperity. 

During  my  political  career,  many  out- 
stanf'lng  end  talented  peo->'e  ha-e  a'-s's»(»ti 
me  in  my  work.  But  few  of  those  people  can 
equal  and  none  can  surpass  Joe  Stewart  In 
his  special  areas  of  expertise.  His  loyalty. 


seir-dlsclpllne.  and  tenacity  have  never 
failed  me.  and  his  grasp  of  reality  and  hu- 
man nature  have  been  invaluable. 

The  passing  of  excellence  is  much  mourned 
in  our  time:  in  many  endeavors,  mediocrity 
and  shoddlness  too  often  have  driven  qual- 
ity from  the  field.  Joe  Stewart  is  an  out- 
standing proof  that  excellence  Is  not  pass£, 
however.  Whatever  he  undertakes,  he  under- 
takes to  the  utmost,  and  whatever  he  accom- 
plishes, is  accomplished  to  last. 

Joe's  departure  from  Senate  service  will 
leave  a  noticeable  void  In  our  midst.  That 
void  will  be  personal  as  well  as  professional. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  his  friends 
here  when  I  assure  Joe  of  our  continued 
friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  to- 
ward him.  In  his  many  associations  with  us, 
he  has  shared  his  best,  and  none  of  us  shall 
ever  forget  the  countless  services  and  cour- 
tesies that  he  has  rendered.  We  all  wish  him 
the  greatest  success  and  satisfaction  in  the 
ysars  ahead,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  re- 
member us  as  fondly  as  we  shall  certainly 
rcmomber  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  call  attention  to  a  letter  that  I 
received  last  evening  addressed  to  Joe 
Stewart  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  will  read  that  letter 
into  the  Record: 

THB    WHTTE    HOtTSS. 

Washington,  September  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Walttr  J    S'nrwAST, 
Secretary  for  the  Minority,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Joe:  I  am  very  proud  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  as  your  colleagues  gather  to 
honor  your  retirement  after  thirty  years 
with  thi  United  States  Senate. 

You  have  earned  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  those  associated  with  the  Senate  for 
your  thoroughly  professional  and  skillful 
work  as  Secretary  for  the  Democratic  Leader- 
ship. 

Although    I   know   we    all    are   losing   a 
tr'»n*ei  and  cledi-atci  partner  in  this  work 
to  build  our  great  nation.  I  wish  you  every 
success  In  your  new  undertaking. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  was  a  very 
gracious  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  I  person- 
ally appreciate  it,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Joe  Stewart  and  Joe's  many  friends,  in- 
cluding my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  ap- 
preciate this  beaut'ful  letter  written  to 
Joe  by  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  wish  to  express  my  respect  for  Joe 
Stewart  and  expressing  my  regret  at  his 
departure. 

I  wish  to  espec'a'ly  commend  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  the  verv  successful  and 
very  impressive  reception  that  he  hosted 
on  behalf  of  Joe  Stewart  vesterdav.  Even 
though  Joe  has  been  the  secretary  to  the 
maiority  and  an  official  on  the  other  side 
of  the  a*sle  virtuallv  as  long  as  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  come  to  know 
him  well  and  respect  him  and  trust  him. 

He  is  a  man  who  is  the  personification 
of  professionalism  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  joined,  I  am  sure,  by  every  Mem- 
ber on  this  side  in  expressing  our  regret 
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at  his  departure,  and  we  wish  him  well  In 
his  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  mixed  feelings  that  I  ofTer  a  few 
comments  about  Joe  Stewart  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  departure  from  the  Sen- 
ate. In  many  ways  I  wish  he  were  not 
leaving. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  known 
and  worked  with  Joe  far  longer  than  I. 
In  fact.  Joe  has  really  grown  up  In  the 
Senate.  He  went  to  school  at  the  Capitol 
Page  School.  He  has  worked  as  a  page, 
as  a  staff  member  in  the  secretary's  office, 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  staff, 
and  finally  as  secretary  to  the  majority, 
and.  since  January  of  this  year,  as  secre- 
tary to  the  minority.  Joe  has  been  with 
the  Senate  30  years;  I  have  been  here  3. 
In  the  past  3  years,  however,  I  have 
benefited  from  Joe  Stewart's  experience, 
patience,  efficiency,  and  decency.  I  deeply 
appreciate  his  assistance  and  wish  him 
well  as  he  departs  the  Senate  for  a  new 
career  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Joe  Stewart  first  came  to  Washington, 
Harry  Truman  was  in  the  White  House. 
That  was  30  years  ago.  During  those  30 
years.  Joe  has  worked  for  and  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  earning  our  re- 
spect and  affection,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
My  distinguished  colleague  the  minority 
leader  in  his  tribute  to  Joe  spelled  out  the 
positions  he  has  filled  with  dedication 
and  competence :  Senate  page  and  presi- 
dent of  his  class  at  the  Senate  Page 
School,  supervisor  of  the  Democratic 
Cloakroom  staff;  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  majority,  a  position  which  in- 
volved being  on  the  floor  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session  to  inform  Senators  of 
pending  legislation.  Since  these  were  ob- 
viously full-time  positions,  Joe's  deter- 
mination and  capacity  for  hardwork  be- 
come obvious  when  you  discover  that  he 
was  simultaneously  attending  under- 
graduate and  law  school  classes  at  night, 
receiving  his  LX..B.  from  the  American 
University  in  1963. 

After  his  admission  to  the  D.C.  Bar, 
Joe  joined  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
1971,  he  became  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  then  the  major- 
ity whip,  whose  law  school  classmate  he 
had  been,  and  with  whom  he  would  work 
closely  for  the  next  10  years.  During  the 
96th  Congress,  he  was  elected  secretary 
to  the  Senate  majority,  and  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  Steering 
Committee  and  the  Democratic  Caucus. 
In  January,  he  was  elected  secretary  to 
the  minority.  Throughout  this  long  pe- 
riod of  service  with  the  Senate,  he 
demonstrated  those  greatest  of  gifts, 
loyalty  and  good  humor.  I  am  particular- 
ly grateful  to  him  for  his  good  offices  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  for  which  I  acted  as  floor  manager, 
and,  although  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
losing  his  services.  I  join  with  my  fdlow 
Senators  in  wishing  him  every  success 
and  happiness  in  his  new  career  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Joe  Stewart.  His  serv- 


ice to  the  Senate  is  a  record  of  distinc- 
tion, deserving  of  special  tribute. 

Although  I  am  relatively  new  to  the 
Senate  and  have  known  Joe  for  only  a 
few  years,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to 
recognize  him  as  a  man  of  quality.  For 
his  capable  assistance  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  advice  during  my  first  years  in  the 
Senate.  I  will  be  always  grateful. 

He  has  mv  personal  wish  for  a  success- 
ful and  productive  future. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  minority  leader, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  major- 
ity whip,  in  their  remarlts  when  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  Senate  Resolution  214  com- 
mending Walter  Joseph  Stewart  for  his 
"long,  faithful  and  exemplary  service  to 
the  U.S.  Senate." 

Joe  Stewart's  30  years  of  Senate  serv- 
ice, beginning  in  1951  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  page  by  the  late  Senator  Spes- 
sard  HoUand  of  Florida  and  ending  this 
month  with  his  departure  to  the  private 
sector,  constitute  an  inspiring  example 
of  a  young  achiever  rising  to  meet  op- 
portunltes  and  challenges  as  they  came 
his  way,  quietly  and  effectively.  In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  American  dream. 

The  details  of  his  career  have  already 
been  set  forth  for  the  record.  I  will  not 
restate  them  here.  But  I  do  want  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  Joe  for 
his  unfailing  courtesy,  genuine  helpful- 
ness, and  effective  service  to  me,  to  all  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  to  the 
Senate  Itself,  particularly  during  his 
years  as  secretary  to  the  majoritv  and, 
this  year  as  secretary  to  the  minority. 

I  am  confident  he  will  be  successful  in 
his  new  venture  and  I  wish  him  well  In 
all  he  does. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  beautiful  and  meaningful  word  in 
any  language.  I  am  sure,  is  the  Hawaiian 
"Aloha."  It  means  welcome  with  love, 
farewell  with  love.  God's  love  be  with 
you  and  you  have  my  love.  It  is  with  that 
spirit  of  Hawaiian  aloha.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  best  wishes  to  Senate  Minority  Sec- 
retary Walter  J.  "Joe"  Stewart  as  he 
leaves  us  to  take  a  position  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  commend  Joe  for  his  30  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  Senate,  starting 
in  1951  when  he  came  to  the  Hill  as  a 
Senate  page.  Since  1977,  Joe  has  served 
as  assistant  to  the  majority  leader  for 
floor  operations,  as  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority, and  as  secretary  to  the  minority, 
positions  which  required  him  to  be  on 
the  floor  almost  constantly  and  to  exer- 
cise a  high  degree  of  administrative  and 
legislative  skill.  His  duties  have  included 
serving  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Steering  Committee,  which 
makes  Democratic  committee  appoint- 
ments, and  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Conference.  Needless  to  say, 
Joe  enjoys  the  confidence  and  trust  of 
all  the  senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  I  know  that  he  enjoys  the  friendship 
of  all. 

Joe  Stewnrt  will  be  very  much  missed 
In  the  Senate  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
takes  with  him  the  fondest  aloha  of  all 


Senators  for  continued  success  In  his 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
we  had  occasion  to  formally  toast  Joe 
Stewart  on  his  recent  decision  to  leave 
his  Senate  post  as  secretary  for  the 
minority. 

Joe  is  one  of  those  rare  public  servants 
who  has  soent  his  entire  Government 
career  working  in  the  Senate,  moving 
from  one  position  of  responsibility  to 
another  as  his  reputation  for  being  a 
thorough  and  competent  professional 
became  apparent  to  till  who  had  occa- 
sion to  work  with  him. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Steer- 
ing Committee  I  had  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  Joe  in  his  capacity  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Steering  Committee.  I 
always  relied  upon  his  exr>ert  judgement 
and  wise  counsel.  That  confidence  In  Joe 
Stewart  grew  as  he  assumed  responsi- 
bility as  secretary  for  the  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and  later  as  secretary  for 
the  Democratic  minority. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
offering  best  wishes  for  Joe  Stewart  and 
his  dedicated  assistant,  Ms.  Jeanne 
Drysdale-Lowe.  as  they  assume  their 
new  positions  in  Private  industry.  They 
leave  a  legacy  of  loyal  and  competent 
service  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  the  minority  leader,  fellow  Demo- 
crats, and.  indeed,  all  Members  of  the 
S'^nate  In  extendin<?  a  sincere  thanks  to 
Walter  J.  "Joe"  Stewart,  who  recently 
left  the  Senate  after  30  years  of  progres- 
sively responsible  employment  in  order 
to  practice  his  profes-sion  in  the  private 
sector. 

Joe  Stewart,  as  secretary  to  the  Sraate 
majority,  and  more  recently  to  the 
minority,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  one 
could  hc^je  to  find  of  a  devoted,  hard- 
working, and  knowledgeable  staff  mem- 
ber. He  knows  the  Senate  as  few  people 
could,  having  begtm  his  career  as  a  page 
under  the  sponsorship  of  f  (Miner  Senator 
Spessard  Holland  of  Florida  in  1951.  Two 
years  later,  after  graduation  from  the 
Capitol  Page  School,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Democratic  cloakroom  and  pro- 
gressed to  more  responsible  duties  even 
while  he  completed  his  undenn-aduate 
and  law  school  duties  at  n'ght.  Later,  he 
served  on  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appronriations.  as  legis- 
lative assistant  to  Senator  Robert  C 
Byrd,  and  then  as  the  majoritv  leader's 
assistant  for  fioor  c^)erations  imtil  he  was 
elected,  in  1979,  to  serve  as  secretary  fw 
the  Senate  majority. 

We  will  all  miss  Joe  and  his  coimsel  In 
t'mps  of  need.  With  mv  colleagues.  I  wish 
Joe  Stewart  well  'n  his  new  xmdertaking. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 
Joe  Stewart.  All  of  us  who  have  known 
Joe  Stewart  during  his  service  in  the 
Senate  will  miss  him,  both  personally 
and  professionally. 

Senate  Resolution  214  describes  very 
well  Joe's  faithful  and  dedicated  service 
in  several  different  staff  positions  in  the 
Senate  over  the  past  30  years.  Page. 
cloakroom  assistant.  Appropriations 
Committee  professional  staff  member, 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Robekt 
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C.  Byrd,  assistant  to  the  majority  leader 
for  floor  operations,  secretary  for  the 
majority  and  later  secretary  for  the 
minority. 

This  remarkable  list  covers  virtually 
every  facet  of  legislative  work.  He  is  a 
professional  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
word  and  a  master  of  the  internal  work- 
ings of  the  Senate. 

In  a  body  where  we  have  so  many  ex- 
cellent staff  persons  working  for  us,  Joe 
Stewart  stands  out.  His  steadfast  and 
dependable  service  will  be  a  standard  for 
others  to  emulate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  Joe  Stewart  for  his  ex- 
cellent contribution.  The  praise  he  is 
receiving  from  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  well  deserved.  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  job  cmd  in  all  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Walter  Joe 
Stewart  served  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  Senate  faithfully  and  well  for  30 
years. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to 
Walter  Joe  Stewart,  our  most  distin- 
guished secretary  of  the  minority,  who, 
after  30  years  of  loyal  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, is  leaving  for  a  position  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

In  his  rise  from  a  Senate  page  in  1951, 
to  his  position  as  the  secretary  of  the 
majority  in  1979.  and  then  to  his  position 
as  the  secretary  of  the  minority  in  1981, 
Joe  has  continued  to  handle  his  respon- 
sibilities with  utmost  diligence  and  efQ- 
ciency.  No  task  has  been  too  small  nor 
any  challenge  too  great  to  command  his 
fullest  attention.  His  abilities  have 
clearly  made  him  an  asset  to  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Congress,  but  more  importantly, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  will 
lose  a  valuable  servant  with  Joe's  retire- 
ment from  office. 

It  is  with  sincere  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation that  we  wish  Joe  Stewart  the 
continued  success  and  respect  he  so 
rightly  deserves. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  POLICY- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
there  is  a  conference  report  that  n-eds 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  might  proceed  at 
this  time  to  the  consideration  of  this 
conference  report.  I  am  told  there  is 
some  urgency  on  this  matter.  I  ask  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  ths  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  304  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
304)  to  establish  a  national  tourism  policy 
and  an  independent  Oovernment  aeency  to 
carry  out  the  national  tourism  poUcv.  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 


their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  House  proceedings  of  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  today  acting  on  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304,  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act.  As  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
legislation  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  give  their  support  to  this  con- 
sensus version  of  that  bill.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  it  will  foster  a  new,  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  tourism  indus- 
try. 

Beginning  with  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  supported  efforts  to  promote 
foreign  travel  to  the  United  States. 
Through  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  the 
Federal  Government  has  operated  pro- 
grams in  several  foreign  countries  to  dis- 
seminate information  on  attractions  and 
travel  opportunities  in  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  Travel  Service  is  not 
to  advertise  or  promote  individual  busi- 
nesses, but  to  foster  interest  in  the  great 
variety  of  geographic  and  cultural  at- 
tractions which  specific  regions  of  the 
United  States  have  to  offer.  The  U.S. 
Travel  Service  has  generally  produced  a 
large  financial  return  from  these  activi- 
ties. Depending  on  the  figures  used,  the 
Travel  Service  returns  between  $10  and 
$20  for  each  dollar  spent  on  its  promo- 
tional efforts.  And  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  multiplier  effect  of  these 
foreign  expenditures  as  they  work  their 
way  through  the  U.S.  economy. 

Both  visitor  arrivals  and  tourism  ex- 
penditures have  grown  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  and  worldwide  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  I  am  hopeful  this 
trend  will  continue.  In  1980  it  is  esti- 
mated that  foreign  travelers  spent  some 
$12  b'llion  in  the  United  States,  up  from 
$10  b'llion  in  1979.  This  has  resulted  in 
tour'sm  receipt.s  becoming  one  of  the 
pr'nc'pal  contributors  to  our  foreign 
trade  Income. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  during 
the  rast  few  years  many  international 
travelers  have  been  drawn  to  the  United 
States  bv  the  dual  attraction  of  low  In- 
termt'onal  air  fares  and  verv  favorable 
exchange  rates.  These  two  situations  are 
now  chansrino;  and  will  be  working 
against  us  in  the  future.  Th's  means  that 
if  th«*  Un'ted  States  is  to  continue  to  gar- 
ner its  shar«»  o^  the  international  touri«t 
dollar  we  w"l  h<»ve  to  improve  our  pro- 
motion and  facilitation  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  th's  is  not  the  d'rectlon 
we  have  bee  heading.  Federal  as-'istance 
to  the  tour'sm  'ndustrv  has  declined 
sharply  since  1979.  with  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  falling  from  SI 3. 5 
to  $8  million  in  1981. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation wh'ch  will  halt  this  decline  and 
vsh'ch  will  infuse  new  life  into  Federal 
tourism  programs.  It  Is  a'so  encouraging 
TO  ''ote  th'it  th's  *s  be'n"  dore  w'tho'it 
and  sizable  increase  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  era 


of  cooperation  between  Industry  and 
government  which  will  result  in  en- 
hanced Federal  productivity  with  fi- 
nancial aid  from  private  industry.  This 
type  of  cooperation  is  already  being  seen 
at  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  and  I  hope  it 
continues. 

People  often  ask  why  a  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  be  interested  in 
tourism.  The  answer  is  very  simple;  it  is 
cur  second  largest  industry  and  pro- 
vides thousands  of  jobs.  In  South  Dakota, 
tourism  is  a  growing  and  vital  industry 
which  earned  $280  million  last  year  and 
includes  some  3,000  small  businesses. 
The  1981  tourist  season  in  South  Dakota 
was  extremely  successful  with  an  11 -per- 
cent increase  this  summer  over  last  year. 
Five  percent  of  all  tourists  coming  to 
South  Dakota  are  foreign  visitors.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  figure  increase,  not 
just  in  my  State,  but  across  the  country. 
And,  I  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
promote  our  country  as  an  attractive 
tourism  destination  and  will  encourage 
more  visitors  from  overseas. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  the  letter  which  I  re- 
cently sent  to  President  Reagan  asking 
that  he  sign  this  compromise  version  of 
the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act.  I  hope 
that  he  will  realize,  as  I  do,  that  this  bill 
u>  a  positive  step  forward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMMrrTEE  ON  COMMEKCE, 

Science  ano  TnANSPCJTATiON, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  18  1981. 

The  PSBSXDENT, 

The  White  Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mi.  PREsmENr:  Yesterday,  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  compromise 
language  on  S.  304,  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act.  Congressional  approval  la  ex- 
pected In  the  near  future. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Business,  Trade 
and  Tourism  Subcommittee  and  as  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
respectfully  request  Presidential  approval  of 
this  blU. 

This  legislation  assists  an  Industry  which 
Is  boosting  the  American  economy  and,  in 
the  process,  contributing  to  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  recovery  program.  For  in- 
stance, the  Administration  Is  encouraging 
Job  creation,  particularly  for  unskilled  labor. 
In  1980,  the  travel  and  tourism  Industry 
created  one  third  of  all  new  lobs  In  this 
country  and  many  of  the  Industry's  jobs 
traditionally  go  to  young  people  and  minor- 
ities. Secondly,  the  Administration  wants  to 
Insure  that  government  funding  Is  used  ef- 
ficiently and  eTectlvely.  Investment  dollars 
In  the  travel  and  tourism  Industry  return 
a  rate  of  18  to  1.  Also,  the  Administration 
Is  see'  Int  to  Imorove  the  TT.S.  balance  of 
trade.  The  travel  and  tourism  Industry  is 
one  of  the  6  top  foreign  trade  Income  pro- 
ducers with  $12  billion  spent  In  1980  by 
foreign  visitors  to  this  country.  Finally,  the 
Administration  Is  looking  for  ways  to  In- 
crease tax  revenues  In  the  wake  of  recent 
tax  cuts  passed  by  Congress.  In  1980,  the 
travel  and  tourism  Industry  generated  $14.3 
billion  In  tederal,  state  and  local  tax  rev- 
enues. These  are  solid  economic  arguments 
In  favor  of  the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act. 

The  travel  and  tourism  Industry  Is  the 
third  largest  retail  Industry  In  the  tJnlted 
States.  This  growing  Industry  ranks  among 
the  top  three  employers  In  46  states.  In- 
cluding my  own  state  of  South  Dakota.  With 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act.  this  industry,  99  percent  nt  whtrH 
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are  small  businesses,  can  continue  Its  re- 
markable success  story.  

This  legislation  has  strong  bi-partisan 
support  in  Congress.  It  also  hat  the  over- 
whelming  approval  of  an  Industry,  com- 
posed of  airlines,  hotels  and  motels,  restau- 
rants, travel  agencies  and  hundreds  of 
famUy-owned  tourist  attractions  and  serv- 
ices which  has  strongly  aligned  Itself  be- 
hind the  Administration.  I  hope  that  you 
wlU  sign  Into  law  a  bill  which  Is  so  necessary 
and  important  to  this  vital  segment  of  our 
nation's  economy. 
Sincerely. 

Larbt  PaXSSLXR, 

Chairman,  Business.  Trade 
and  Tourism  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  are  a  great 
tourist  attraction.  In  fact,  we  had  over  2 
million  visitors  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
Mount  Rushmore  this  past  year. 

In  addition,  there  are  hunting  and 
fishing  opportimities,  skiing  and  other 
sports  for  tourists  in  South  Dakota, 
which  are  coming  in  record  numbers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HATCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  .  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  rec- 
ognized under  the  previous  orders. 


S.  1678— AMFNDING  THE  EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT  INCOME  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  can  assist  a  deeply 
troubled  industry — the  housing  industry. 
In  fact,  passage  of  this  legislation  while 
helping  the  housing  industry  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  absolutely  noth- 
ing. This  bill  amends  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  (ERISA) 
to  provide  that  an  investment  by  a  pri- 
vate pension  plan  in  a  residential  mort- 
gage is  neither  a  prohibited  transaction 
nor  a  violation  of  the  prudent  man  rule. 

The  housing  industry  is  suffering  its 
worst  economic  downturn  in  40  years. 
New  housing  production  for  August  was 
at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
937,000 — the  lowest  monthly  rate  since 
February  1975.  Our  projections  for  1981 
may  end  up  at  only  1.07  million  units — 
the  lowest  year  since  1946.  Failure  rates 
among  construction  firms  is  up  41  per- 
cent— and  among  subcontractors  up  12 
percent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  housing 
downturn  has  cost  the  American  econ- 
omy more  than  2.8  million  man-years  of 
employment,  $49.2  billion  in  wages  and 
$15.7  billion  in  total  tax  revenues.  The 
total  economic  impact  has  been  $223 
billion. 

These  swings  have  devastating  effects 
on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  firms,  most 


of  them  small  businesses,  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  homes  and  apartments  as 
well  as  on  the  thousands  of  suppliers 
and  other  businesses  directly  dependent 
on  housing  construction.  Even  more 
serious  is  its  effect  on  the  millions  of 
workers  employed  in  housing  construc- 
tion and  dependent  industri>js.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  construction  industry  is 
16.7  percent,  double  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate.  This  rate  will  likely  in- 
crease to  21  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year  and  likely  go  higher  in  early  1982. 
The  most  serious  consequence,  how- 
ever, is  upon  those  American  families 
who  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
housing  at  a  price  they  can  afford.  Th.s 
has  become  a  very  serious  problem  in  the 
past  few  years  with  many  middle-income 
families  and  first- time  buyers  priced  out 
of  the  housing  market. 

The  main  cause  of  these  problems  was 
the  extreme  shortage  of  mortgage  money 
that  started  to  develop  in  1973  and  con- 
tinued into  1975  and  into  1980  as  a  re- 
sult of  disintermediation  suffered  by  the 
thrift  institutions  which  have  been  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  residential 
mortgage  market.  Accompanying  this 
shortage  of  funds  were  some  of  the  high- 
est interest  rates  in  our  Nation's  history. 
The  devastating  effects  of  these  past 
years  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  some 
time  to  come. 

While  the  problem  is  not  susceptible 
to  easy  solution,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  one  action  will  absolutely  prevent  its 
recurrence,  there  is  no  question  that  pro- 
viding an  expanded  supply  of  mortgage 
funds  will  help  moderate  the  future 
effects  of  any  disintermediation  exve- 
rienced  by  the  thrift  institutions.  Pen- 
sion funds,  both  private  and  public,  have 
in  the  past  20  years  become  a  major  eco- 
nomic force  in  our  Nation.  During  that 
time  their  assets  have  grown  from  $38 
billion  to  over  $600  billion.  These  fund 
assets  represent  the  single  largest  pool 
of  long-term  investment  capital  in  the 
country  and  are  expected  to  reach  a  level 
of '^1.3  trillion  by  1985. 

We  as  a  nation  have  established  a 
decent  home  as  one  of  the  prime  goals  of 
our  society.  One  of  the  major  barriers  to 
achieving  this  goal,  for  even  the  middle 
class  in  the  past  few  years,  has  been  the 
cost  of  hous'ng,  especially  the  cost  of 
monthly  mortgage  pavm^nts  for  the 
home  buyer,  or  the  renter  whose  rent 
mu't  reflect  h's  landlord's  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Supplying  a  greater  volume  of 
funds  for  residential  mortgages  should 
help  considerably  to  moderate  the  price 
of  tho'^e  funds  and  the  fluctuation  in 
their  sui^p'v. 

However,  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect pension  plan  part'dpants  from  im- 
proper dealings  has  also  protected  plan 
participants  from  investments  that  are 
safe,  sound  and  in  their  best  interests. 

The  enactment  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA)  added  two  sets  of  investment 
constraints  that  may  affect  a  pension 
fund's  ability  to  invest  in  residential  or 
other  mortgages.  The  first  set  of  con- 
straints involves  general  investment  re- 
sponsibility rules  such  as  the  prudent 
man  rule.  These  rules  generally  reouire 
that  the  investment  be  prudent,  that 


sufficient  liquidity  be  maintained  to  pay 
benefits  when  due  and  that  the  invest- 
ments be  sufficiently  diversified  to  pro- 
tect against  major  losses.  These  invest- 
ment requirements  apply  to  all  invest- 
ments whether  they  be  stoclcs,  bonds,  or 
mortgages  and  since  they  are  general  in 
nature,  usually  do  not  present  a  specific 
restriction  on  investment  in  mortgages 
by  pension  funds. 

'This  second  set  of  constraints  deals 
with  the  so-called  prohibited  transaction 
rulei  of  ER'S.  Congress  concept  in  en- 
acting the  prohibited  transaction  rules 
of  ERISA  was  that  dealings  between 
pension  funds  and  related  parties  are 
subject  to  abuse.  Since  it  is  difficult  to 
police  these  transactions.  Congress  gen- 
erally prohibits  all  such  dealing  even  if 
the  transaction  is  fair  and  arm's  length. 
In  fact,  these  transactions  are  pro- 
hibited even  if  the  transaction  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  pension  fund.  In  short,  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  abuses.  Con- 
gress prohibited  all  dealings  between 
pension  funds  and  related  parties,  who 
under  ERISA  are  called  parties-in- 
interest. 

Because  these  provisions  were  overly 
restrictive,  a  special  administrative  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  relief  from  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  restrictions  was  in- 
cluded to  permit  nonabuse  transactions 
to  continue.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  established  for  relief 
has  proved  unworkable  in  operation.  Ad- 
ministrative exemptions  are  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain,  are  only  obtained  after 
months  and  sometimes  years  of  bureau- 
cratic delay  and  are  very  expensive. 

Consequently,  plans  contemplating  in- 
vestments do  not  have  an  inexpensive 
procedure  for  obtaining  relief  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time.  Because  of 
this  plans  generally  abandon  any  type 
of  investment  that  has  any  possibility  of 
even  an  indirect  prohibited  transaction, 
even  though  the  transaction  may  be  an 
exceUent  investment  and  may  be  en- 
tirely in  the  best  interest  of  the  plan 
participants. 

An  additional  problem  with  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  rules  relates  specif- 
ically to  investments  in  the  home  mort- 
gage market. 

If  a  pension  fund  wishes  to  invest  in 
mortgages,  then  to  avoid  violating 
ERISA,  the  plan  must  be  certain  that 
it  does  not  deal  with  any  part'es-in- 
interest  in  placing  the  loan.  This  can  be 
extremely  difficult  as  a  practical  matter 
snce  the  possibility  of  placing  the  loan 
either  through  or  with  a  party-in-inter- 
est  may  be  great  unless  the  plan  exer- 
cises care  in  placing  the  loan.  Based  on 
the  current  interpretations,  it  appears 
probable  that  a  prohibited  transaction 
might  occur  even  if  the  plan  was  mi- 
aware  that  it  was  placing  a  loan  with  a 
party-in-interest. 

Further,  if  the  plan  uses  a  savings  and 
loan  association  or  other  intermed-ary 
to  place  the  loans,  that  financial  insti- 
tut'on  may  be  deemed  a  service  provider 
and  conseruently.  the  financial  institu- 
tion itself  could  become  a  party-m-inter- 
est  Conseouentiy.  any  fees  paid  to  that 
serv'ce  provider  might  constitute  a  pro- 
hibited transaction. 
Further,  if  the  placement  of  invest- 
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ment  and  mortgage  loans  provides  a 
benefit  to  the  employer  by  improving 
sales  in  his  area,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Labor  Department  might  even  take 
the  position  that  this  is  an  indirect  pro- 
hibited transaction — even  though  it  does 
not  directly  involve  a  party-in-inter- 
est — if  the  benefit  to  the  employer  is 
sufficiently  large. 

Both  the  problem  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  the  interest  of  the  pension 
funds  could  be  served  by  eliminating 
artificial  barriers  introduced  in  1974 
with  ERISA  that  unreasonably  restrict 
the  ability  of  pension  trustees  to  invest 
in  home  mortgages. 

The  bill  to  amend  ERISA  would  elimi- 
nate the  prohibited  transaction  restric- 
tions and  quantify  the  application  of  the 
prudent  man  rule  for  certain  invest- 
ments by  pension  funds  in  home  mort- 
gages. In  essence,  these  statutory 
amendments  would  provide  that  a  pro- 
hibited transaction  does  not  occur  where 
certain  arm's-length  criteria  are  satis- 
fied in  placing  a  mortgage  on  residen- 
tial real  property.  Further,  the  amend- 
ments would  quantify  the  meaning  of 
the  prudent  man  rule  as  to  these  types 
of  investments  so  the  trustees  would  not 
be  faced  with  the  uncertainty  whether 
these  types  of  investments  violate  pru- 
dent investment  standards. 

Specifically,  these  amendments  pro- 
vide that  an  investment  by  a  pension 
plan  in  a  residential  mortgage  is  neither 
a  prohibited  transaction  nor  a  violation 
of  the  prudent  man  rule  if  three  re- 
quirements are  satisfied. 

First,  the  investment  must  be  author- 
ized by  the  plan  document.  This  will  in- 
sure that  the  employer,  the  union,  and 
the  plan  participant  are  aware  that  this 
is  an  intended  and  permissible  purpose 
in  the  investment  structure  of  the  plan. 

Second,  the  security  provided  by  the 
home  mortgage  must  be  adequate.  It  is 
intended  that  normal  commercial  stand- 
ards as  to  security  be  followed.  Conse- 
quently, all  residential  mortgages  would 
be  very  safe  investments  with  the  un- 
derlying real  property  as  ample  security. 

Third,  the  interest  rate  on  the  loan 
must  satisfy  one  of  three  alternative 
standards  designed  to  insure  that  the 
plan  trustees  can  determine  whether  the 
interest  rate  is  or  is  not  adequate.  The 
first  standard  would  be  the  10-year  his- 
torical average  yield  to  the  plan  of  its 
investments.  If  a  plan  can  maintain  in- 
vestment yields  from  a  specific  invest- 
ment that  are  at  least  equal  to  the  his- 
torical yields  maintained  by  the  plan, 
then  the  investment  should  be  considered 
prudent  and  the  interest  rate  arm's 
length.  The  second  alternative  is  to  use 
any  3-consecutive-year  period  within 
the  preceding  10  years.  This  w'U  permit 
a  plan  to  pick  an  average  period  that 
will  diminish  the  importance  of  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market  that  do  not  reflect 
historical  yields.  The  third  alternative 
is  to  use  the  more  subjective  standards  of 
comparison  with  current  Investment 
yields. 

Satisfying  these  criteria  will  enable 
the  plan  to  obtain  a  safe,  high  return  on 
Its  investment  that  will  insure  that  ben- 
efits due  to  plan  participants  will  be 
paid,  while  at  the  same  time  assisting 
the  residential  housing  market. 


In  conclusion,  the  prohibited  transac- 
tion rules  of  ERISA  biock  most  pension 
investments  in  home  mortgages  because 
of  concerns  over  possible  indirect  pro- 
hibited transactions.  The  administrative 
care  to  insure  that  none  of  the  parties 
involved  in  mortgage  placement  is  a 
party  in  interest,  through  the  servicing 
of  the  mortgage,  the  purchase  of  the 
home  or  In  any  other  respect,  is  too 
much  of  an  administrative  burden  for 
most  pension  plans  and  consequently 
they  avoid  any  investment  in  home 
mortgages. 

At  the  same  time  mortgage  invest- 
ment is  an  excellent  source  of  stable, 
secure,  long-term,  high-yield  Investment 
for  pension  plans.  Participants  conse- 
quently are  deprived  of  an  excellent 
Investment  opportunity. 

It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  support 
one  of  this  Nation's  important  indus- 
tries— an  Industry  that  is  suffering  more 
than  most,  especially  since  it  costs  the 
Federal  Government  absolutely  nothing 
and,  in  fact,  may  help  a  whole  variety 
of  other  industries  which  are  also  suf- 
fering a  great  deal  as  the  result  of  the 
decline  in  homebuilding  and  residential 
building  in  this  country. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  that  will  eliminate  artificial 
barriers  introduced  In  1974  with  ERISA 
that  unreasonably  restrict  the  ability  of 
pension  trustees  to  invest  in  residential 
mortgages  and  put  the  congressional 
stamp  of  approval  on  prudent  residential 
mortgage  investments. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Duren- 
BERCCR,  for  their  support  and  cosponsor- 
shp  of  this  bill.  We  have  come  up  with 
this  Idea  over  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  and  we  understand  that  many 
other  colleagues  are  interested  as  well 
because  they  realize  the  importance  of 
this  type  of  legislation  and  the  impor- 
tance of  resolving  our  homebuilding  and 
residential  housing  problems  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1678 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  404(a)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereat  the  following: 

"(3)  The  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
deemed  satisfied  by  investments  In  residen- 
tial housing  mortgages  that  provide  adequate 
security  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest. 
As  used  In  this  paragraph,  a  rate  of  Interest 
shall  be  deemed  reasonable  If  It  at  least 
equals  the  average  net  yield  of  all  Invest- 
ments by  the  plan  for  tl'e  preceding  10  year 
period  (or  any  shorter  period  of  at  least  three 
consecutive  years  within  such  ten  year  pe- 
riod) of  if  such  rate  of  return  Is  consistent 
with  other  rates  of  return  on  similar  Invest- 
ments.". 

(b)  Section  408(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  The  placing,  investment  or  purc^a8e 
of  a  mortgage  secured  bv  residential  housing 
property  if  such  investment  or  sale  (A)  is 
adequately  secured.  (B)   is  made  in  accord- 


ance with  specific  provisions  regarding  such 
loans  set  forth  in  the  plan,  and  (C)  beara 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  The  rate  of 
interest  shall  be  deemed  reasonable  if  the 
rate  of  interest  equals  or  exceeds  the  aver- 
age net  yield  to  the  plan  for  the  preceding 
10  years  (or  any  consecutive  three  years 
within  such  10  year  period)  or  is  reasonable 
In  light  of  the  investment  circumstances  at 
the  time.". 


ORDER    NOT    TO    DIMINISH    TIME 
ALLOTTED  TO  SENATOR  BENTSEN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  allocated 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  not  be  diminished  by  the 
time  we  have  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  THE  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  1  minute  past  the  time  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  on  a  special  order  and  that 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
debt  limit  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 265,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 


A  SKILLED  LABOR  CRISIS? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  over  the  past  2  years  seeking 
to  remedy  our  debilitating  productivity 
decline.  That  effort  culminated  in  the 
savings  and  investment  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  recently  enacted  1981  tax 
cut  bill.  But  its  roots  extend  back  to  the 
late  1970's  when,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  helped 
initiate  a  thorough  review  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  status.  That  review  fo- 
cused on  the  fundamental  factors  then, 
and  still,  at  work  In  the  United  States 
which  were  responsible  for  the  stagfla- 
tion we  experienced  during  much  of  the 
last  decade.  These  factors  Included  lag- 
ging rates  of  investment,  R.  &  D.,  sav- 
ings and  productivity,  and  the  Impact  of 
Federal  redtape  on  jobs  and  inflatlcm. 

St;PPLT-Sn>X  CCONOMICS 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  that  JEC 
review,  an  entire  new  body  of  economic 
thought  emerged  which  recognizes  that 
supply-side  factors  which  influence  our 
economy  are  at  least  as  Important,  suid 
perhaps  more  Important,  than  the  more 
traditional  and  familiar  demand-side 
factors.  Supplv-side  economics  is  now 
recognized  as  a  valuable.  Indeed  critical 
contribution  of  understanding  the  work- 
ings of  our  economy  and  to  attaining 
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robust  economic   growth,   low   interest 
rates,  and  controlling  inflation. 

As  I  conducted  the  JEC  review,  how- 
ever, I  became  increasingly  aware  of 
another  fundamental  factor  contribut- 
ing to  our  stagflation  and  poor  produc- 
tivity performance:  The  growing  mis- 
match of  existing  labor  skills  and  the 
skills  needed  for  the  1980's  and  1990'8. 

THE     NEOLECTXD    ROLE    OF    LABOK 

The  debate  over  supply-side  economics 
has  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the 
availability,  price,  and  most  efficient  uses 
of  capital.  Yet.  an  equally  Important  is- 
sue is  the  efficiency  with  which  we  use 
our  Increasingly  valuable  labor  resources. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  Mr.  President,  to  ad- 
dress our  productivity  problem  only  by 
providing  more  and  better  equipment  to 
increase  output  per  unit  of  input,  or  per 
hour  worked.  The  capital  applied  to  pro- 
duction, after  all,  is  but  one  part  of  the 
puzzle.  At  least  as  important  to  national 
pi"oductivity  is  the  working  man  or 
woman  who  utUlzes  that  capital  In  the 
form  of  machinery  or  equipment  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services. 

We  have  recognized  for  a  long  time 
that  education,  the  workplace  environ- 
ment, specialized  experience,  and  train- 
ing programs  can  make  an  enormous 
impact  on  worker  productivity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  stagflation  and  stagnating 
family  Incomes  of  the  past  decade  re- 
sulted in  many  more  women  entering  our 
labor  force  than  had  historically  been 
experienced. 

A  skilled  lalwr  force  and  capital  in- 
vestments are  the  twin  pillars  of  pro- 
ductivity growth — ^wliich,  in  turn,  is  the 
key  to  a  growing  real  per  capita  pool 
of  goods  and  services  and  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  Either  factor  alone  can 
result  in  productivity  growth,  but  more 
growth  will  be  attained  when  these  two 
pillars  are  strengthened  together. 

We  have  taken  a  long  flrst  step  in 
shoring  up  productivity  with  the  invest- 
ment and  savings  provisions  in  the  1981 
tax  bill.  It  is  time  now  for  the  Congress 
and  our  Nation  to  focus  on  the  other 
pillar,  the  State  of  our  skilled  labor 
force. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I  will 
conduct  an  extensive  in-depth  review  of 
the  state  of  our  Nation's  skilled  labor 
force.  This  investigation  wlU  take  me  off 
the  conventional  beaten  track  of  tradi- 
tional economics.  It  will  pose  questions 
that  have  long  been  neglected,  questions 
that  are  vital,  I  believe,  to  restoring 
long-term  economic  growth  and  price 
stability  to  our  Nation. 

A    LABOR    SHORTAGE? 

For  example,  we  need  to  explore 
whether  we  face  a  labor  shortfall  by 
1990.  Because  of  past  declines  in  our  Na- 
tion's birth  rate,  our  labor  force  will 
grow  at  a  decreasing  rate  throughout  Uie 
1980s. 

In  fact,  if  there  is  no  substantial 
change  in  labor  force  participation  rates, 
our  labor  force  growth  rate  would  decline 
to  only  one-half  the  rate  attained  in  the 
1970's,  according  to  one  Department  of 
Labor  projection.  The  number  of  workers 
aged  16  to  24  will  fall  by  1.5  million  in 
this  decadfe. 


ARE  ESISTIMO  TRAIXXNC  CAPABIUTUtl 
ADEQUATE   FOR   THE    1980'B? 


A  second  question  Involves  the  ability 
of  our  Nation  to  efficiently  provide  the 
training  which  is  needed  for  skilled  jobs 
in  the  1980's.  We  have  long  assumed  that 
skilled  labor  training  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  skilled  job  openings.  That  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past,  when  the 
pace  of  technological  change  was  more 
leisurely.  It  Is  certainly  not  true  today 
in  many  occupations.  Our  society  entered 
the  1980's  on  the  wave  of  a  revolution 
in  the  application  of  electronic  devices 
to  society — a  revolution  that  has  been 
maturing  for  decades  and  which  has  now 
attained  fruition. 

The  level  of  sophistication  and  variety 
of  electronic  aids  to  business  has  reached 
staggering  proportions — electronic  mall 
sorters,  production  line  robots,  bank  tell- 
ers and  word  processors  to  mention  a 
few.  These  devices  are  rapidly  changing 
the  way  our  soc'ety  produces  and  ex- 
changes goods  and  services,  a  change  \m- 
precedented  in  the  number  of  jobs  It  Is 
creating  as  well  as  eliminating,  and  in 
the  new  demands  being  placed  on  exist- 
ing occupations. 

Newspaper  reporters  and  bank  loan 
officers  now  need  to  master  many  of  the 
same  skills  traditionally  required  of  sec- 
retaries, for  example.  And  secretaries  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  resemble  what 
we  used  to  envision  as  computer  pro- 
gramers. 

The  tip  of  this  revolution  is  required 
job  skills  Is  the  computer  industry  itself. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates,  for 
example,  that  some  80,000  new  joba  will 
be  created  annually  through  1990  for  sys- 
tems analysts,  programers.  computer 
technicians  and  operators,  and  keypunch 
operators.  And,  if  you  include  the  impact 
of  retirement,  a  total  of  some  105,000  new 
workers  In  these  occupations  will  be 
needed  each  year.  At  present  labor  force 
participation  rates,  the  U.S.  labor  force 
will  grow  by  about  15  million  persons  In 
the  1980's.  Fully  1  million  will  be  req  lired 
to  fill  openings  just  in  the  computer  in- 
dustry itself — a  staggering  demand  from 
just  one  industry. 

How  are  these  jobs  going  to  be  ef- 
ficiently filled  if  they  can  even  be  flUed 
at  all?  Our  schools  and  colleges  are 
already  groaning  imder  the  demand  to 
train  skilled  computer  personnel.  Many 
are  simply  unable  to  find  qualified 
teachers.  And  they  are  producing  only  a 
fraction  of  the  skilled  workers  needed 
right  now.  One  study,  for  example,  found 
that  the  number  of  college  level  com- 
puter science  graduates  is  adequate  to 
fill  only  1  out  of  6  jobs  at  the  bachelor 
degree  level,  and  only  1  out  of  11  at  the 
master  degree  level. 

This  shortage  will  only  grow  more 
acute  as  we  move  further  Into  the  1980's 
and  it  persists  in  computer  occupations 
requiring  no  college  training.  The  ques- 
tionable ability  of  our  society  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  skilled  labor  applies,  as 
well,  to  other,  nonelectric  Industries, 
such  as  engineering,  tool  and  die  fabri- 
cations, bookkeeping  and  accoimtlng, 
nursing,  transportation,  and  communi- 
cations. 


ARK  PEOPLE  Lnmrc   WHERE  THE  JOBS  WILL  BE? 

A  third  question  involves  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  jobs.  The  trend 
toward  job  grovsrth  in  the  Sunbelt  shows 
no  signs  of  abatement.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
accelerating.  Yet,  the  large  labor  pools 
needed  to  fill  these  jobs  generally  rest 
in  the  snowbelt.  Are  there  steps  our 
society  should  take  to  ease  the  wrench- 
ing experience  of  uprooting  a  family  and 
n^oving  elsewhere?  Are  existing  Govern- 
ment programs  accommodating  this  In- 
evitable relocation  processor  hindering 
it? 

GOVEBMIOirT   FOLICTT 

A  f oiu-th  question  Involves  what  role,  if 
any,  the  Federal  Government  should 
play  in  dealing  with  suiy  projected  short- 
age of  skilled  working  men  and  women. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  variety  of  Federal 
programs  addressing  employment  and 
job  skills. 

CETA,  vocational  education  and  re- 
habilitation, and  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance programs  will  cost  over  $6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  WhUe  a  portion  of 
these  funds  Is  being  targeted  to  providing 
skills  for  specific  key  occupations,  the 
bulk  of  them  will  go  either  for  income 
maintenance,  workers  rehabilitation,  or 
to  provide  basic  employment  skills  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged. 

These  existing  programs  are  not  de- 
signed to  deal  with  a  skilled  job  crises 
should  one  be  facing  our  Nation  this 
decade.  And  It  is  an  open  question  In  my 
m'nd.  Mr.  President,  whether  that  pos- 
sible crises  can  be  addressed  effectively 
by  the  Federal  bureaucracy  at  all.  Per- 
haps the  best  Federal  approach  is  to  fa- 
cilitate efforts  by  the  private  sector  itself 
to  train  and  relocate  skilled  labor.  In  any 
case.  I  intend  to  take  a  close  look  at  what 
other  countries  are  do  ng  to  provide  skill- 
ed labor  training  for  their  workers  be- 
fore making  specific  proposals  in  this 
area.  If.  indeed  my  investigation  reveals 
that  we  face  a  crisis  at  all. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
stressing  the  educational  nature  of  the 
investigation  I  am  Initiating  today.  As  I 
said  earlier,  there  are  few  if  anv  good 
answers  for  the  questions  I  Intend  to 
raise  before  the  Senate.  Yet,  we  need  to 
find  those  answers. 

Thev  will  go  a  very  long  way  toward 
determining  how  well  our  economy  is 
able  to  provide  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  a'l  Americans  in  the  future.  And 
they  may  determine  how  well  our  society 
is  able  to  provide  rewarding,  well-paying 
jobs  to  those  boys  and  girls— and  men 
and  women — who  will  be  entering  our 
work  force  for  the  first  Ume  during  this 
decade. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
now  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
present  order  in  the  Senate?  Have  we 
finished  with  the  special  orders  for  the 
day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 


MEETING  WITH  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 
OF  GERMANY  PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  to  host  a  dis- 
cussion meeting  with  six  members  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee of  the  Bundestag  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  As  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control,  Oceans,  International  Op- 
erations, and  Environment,  I  am  sure 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
like  to  share  the  staff  report  summarizing 
the  results  of  our  discussions  with  these 
distinguished  German  parliamentarians. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMMAsr  or  Meeting  Wfth  FRO 
Parliamentarians 

On  September  23,  1981.  Senator  Larry 
Pressler,  Cbalrman  of  the  Subc<»nmlttee  on 
Anna  Control,  Oceans.  International  Opera- 
tions and  Environment,  boated  a  coffee  meet- 
ing with  a  delegation  of  parliamentarlaiiB 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(PBG). 

Members  of  the  FRO  delegation  Included: 

The  Honorable  Egon  Bahr,  Delegation 
Leculer  and  Secretary  of  the  Social  Demo- 
'■jatlo  Party  (SPD). 

The  Honorable  Kurt  (Kandel)  Jung,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party. 

The  Honorable  Horst  Jungman,  Member  of 
the  SPD. 

The  Honorable  Jurgen  Todenhofer.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
(CDU). 

The  Honorable  Willi  (Olpe)  Welsklrch. 
Member  of  the  CDU. 

Mr.  Peter  von  Schubert,  Secretary  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

During  the  meeting,  discussion  focused  on 
two  contemporary  arms  control  Issues:  the 
December  1979  NATO  "dual  track"  decision 
on  theater  nuclear  force  (TNP)  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control,  and  proapects  for  ef- 
fective negotiations  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weaponry. 

TN» 

The  FRO  delegation  stressed  that  the 
NATO  TNF  decision  had  been  taken  in  the 
expectation  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  would 
be  ratified  and  would  thus  provide  effective 
constraints  on  strategic  weaf>onry  into  the 
mid- 1 9808.  Acting  on  the  assumption,  then, 
that  SALT  would  establish  a  parity  at  the 
strategic  nuclear  level,  NATO  believed  that 
an  asymmetry  in  theater  nuclear  weaponry 
oould  not  be  tolerated  and  that  NATO  TNF 
modernization  was  therefore  appropriate. 

In  view  of  this  direct  linkage  between 
SALT  and  TNF.  the  PRO  delegation  explained 
that  the  Reagan  Administration's  delay  in 
establishing  a  SALT  policy  was  creating  diffi- 
culties In  Europe.  Despite  the  Administra- 
tions view  that  the  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty 
was  inequitable  and  unverlflable.  the  Federal 
Republic  Is  still  In  favor  of  ratifying  the 
Treaty.  Although  delegation  members  rec- 
ognize that  the  Administration  is  entitled 
to  review  U.S.  SALT  policy,  they  believe  that 


valuable  time  Is  being  lost  toward  progress 
in  arms  control. 

All  delegation  members  expressed  their 
hope  that  Secretary  Halg  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko  would  set  a  date  certain 
for  formal  resumption  of  the  TNF  negotia- 
tions (a  hope  which  was  borne  out  by  the 
U.S./Sovlet  communique  on  September  24 
announcing  that  the  talks  would  reconvene 
on  November  30).  The  view  was  expressed 
that  by  setting  a  date  certain,  the  United 
States  would  send  an  Important  signal  to 
European  publics  that  It  wa«  serious  about 
arms  control  Bind  could,  to  a  certain  extent, 
reassure  members  of  the  so-called  "peace 
movement".  Absent  such  reassurances,  dele- 
gation members  expect  that  the  "peace  move- 
ment" will  continue  to  have  a  major  impact 
on  FRO  politics. 

The  delegation  observed  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent views  within  the  Federal  Republic 
about  which  course  should  be  followed  if  the 
TNF  negotiations  have  not  succeeded  by  the 
time  the  cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  are 
ready  for  deployment  in  1983-4.  One  view  is 
that  the  deployment  should  be  concentrated 
and  expeditiously  accomplished,  rather  than 
stretched  out  over  months  or  years.  Another 
view  Is  that  the  deployment  should  be  de- 
layed If  there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  reaching  a  political  breakthrough. 

One  delegation  member  suggested  that 
NATO  should  seek  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  principle  of  parity 
or  balance,  but  place  the  burden  on  the 
Soviets  to  set  the  level  of  TNF  deployment. 
For  example,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Sovi- 
ets could  propose,  and  NATO  aco^t,  agree- 
ment that  NATO  would  deploy  only  100  mis- 
siles if  the  Soviets  would  reduce  their  inven- 
tory to  100  systems.  Alternately,  the  Soviets 
could  freeze  their  deployment  level  while 
allowing  NATO  to  go  forward  with  its  572 
systems.  Or,  if  the  Soviets  insisted  on  a  level 
higher  than  their  present  Inventory.  NATO 
would  reserve  the  right  to  go  higher  than  572. 
The  view  was  also  expressed  that  if,  after  two 
years  of  negotiation,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued to  reject  the  principle  of  parity,  the 
NATO  deployment  program  would  not  be 
substantially  opposed  within  the  Federal 
Republic. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator  Press- 
ler, delegation  members  stated  that  they  be- 
lieved that  U.S.  consultation  with  the  NATO 
Allies  had  been  adequate  on  the  TNF  Issue. 
Delegation  members  had  in  previous  meet- 
ings that  day,  though,  received  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Administration  had  yet  to  de- 
fine its  SALT  policy  and  was  thus  unable  to 
consult  effectively  with  the  Allies  on  the 
question  of  how  SALT  and  TNF  were  going 
to  be  linked.  Senator  Pressler  explained  that 
the  Administration  was  just  now  completing 
the  process  of  getting  its  whole  arms  control 
team  in  place.  Senator  Pressler  also  drew  the 
delegation's  attention  to  a  speech  he  gave 
this  summer  suggesting  that  SALT  could 
prove  as  successful  to  President  Reagan  as  a 
new  China  policy  did  for  President  Nixon; 
that  is.  that  due  to  his  strong  conservative 
credentials.  President  Reagan  would  have  the 
flexibility  and  backing  to  bring  home,  and 
gain  ratification  of,  a  new  SALT  accord. 

CHEMICAI.  AND  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

Delegation  members  expressed  the  view 
that  a  major  U.S.  initiative  on  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  negotiations  would  put 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  side  and  mave  a  very 
useful  contribution  toward  improving  the 
psychological  climate  of  public  opinion  in 
Western  Europe.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  President  could  make  a  major  TV 
address  in  which  he  offered  to  agree  to  the 
total  elimination  of  all  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  stockpiles  within  one  year. 
Several  delegation  members  felt  that  the 
rationale  for  new  binary  chemical  weapons 
production  recently  presented  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  was  too  complicated  and 
technical  for  the  general  public  to  under- 
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stand,  and  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
simple,  yet  dramatic  gesture.  Delegation 
members  cited  a  1978  speech  by  the  FRO 
Chancellor  before  the  UN  on  this  subject 
and  expressed  confidence  that  adequate  veri- 
fication measures.  Including  on-site  inspec- 
tion, could  be  devised.  In  their  view,  the 
issue  was  simply  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  agree  to  on-site  inspection.  All  dele- 
gation members  agreed  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's recent  decision  on  chemical  weap- 
ons modernization  had  exacerbated  the 
problem  of  public  attitudes  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  benefit  enor- 
mously by  launching  an  arms  control  ini- 
tiative In  this  area. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  DISRUP- 
TION MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
marks  a  most  significant  date  in  our 
Nation's  energy  history.  At  midnight,  on 
September  30,  nearly  10  years  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  will  come  to  an  end  with 
the  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act.  As  we  all  recall, 
the  EPAA  was  enacted  in  1973,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  at  that 
time  and  the  authority  under  the  act 
had  been  utilized  during  the  crisis  pe- 
riod in  1979,  precipitated  by  the  Iranian 
oil  cutoff. 

The  expiration  of  the  act,  however, 
marks  only  the  beginning  of  the  Senate's 
debate  on  the  need  for  a  new  standby 
contingency  oil  disruption  plan.  Tomor- 
row, the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  continues  its  mark- 
up of  legislation  designed  to  fill  the  void 
which  will  be  left  once  the  EPAA  ex- 
pires. 

While  we  all  recognize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  regulations  which  operated  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  EPAA  left  much 
to  be  desired  and  may  have  in  fact  been 
counterproductive  in  our  efforts  to  cope 
with  oil  supply  shortages,  a  workable 
emergency  plan  can  be  devised.  The 
OAO,  in  reviewing  the  program  last 
year,  suggested  that  contingency  plan- 
ning for  oil  supply  shortages  had  a  low 
priority  and  that  the  DOE's  organiza- 
tional management  was  inadequate  to 
handle  an  emergency  situation. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  a  rare 
opportunity  to  use  the  lessons  we  have 
gained  from  our  past  experience  under 
the  EPAA  in  building  a  fair  and  work- 
able contingency  plan.  "Hie  possibility  of 
oil  import  disruptions  is  ever  present, 
and  the  crisis-management  approach  of 
the  past  is  an  unacceptable  part  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy.  A  sound  manage- 
ment approach  calls  for  some  degree  of 
planning. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  stated  quite  clearly  its 
strong  opposition  to  the  enactment  of 
emergency  standby  oil  controls.  The  ad- 
ministration believes  that  total  reliance 
on  the  free  market  will  insure  that  the 
adverse  effects  of  oil  supply  disruptions 
are  minimized.  In  a  free  market  which 
is  dominated  by  international  corporate 
giants,  I  guess  it  depends  upon  one's  per- 
spective as  to  just  how  free  the  market 
really  is,  and  how  well  that  market  would 
fairly  and  equitably  minimize  the  effects 
of  a  supply  cutoff. 

Mr.  President,  I  note,  however,  that 
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even  the  administration  Is  divided  over 
this  issue.  Earlier  this  summer  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  OQ  Daily,  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Justice  had  advo- 
cated legislation  to  allow  the  President 
to  allocate  oih  supplies  in  an  emergency. 
The  Oil  Daily  report  noted  further,  how- 
ever, that  the  President's  Cabinet  Coun- 
cQ  on  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment, chaired  by  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt,  vetoed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Energy  and  Justice. 

The  report  further  noted  that  the 
Cabinet  Council  felt  that  such  emergency 
authority  could  be  considered  a  retreat 
from  the  administration's  support  for  oil 
decontrol.  Of  final  interest  to  this  Sen- 
ator, the  Oil  Daily  report  noted  that  the 
Cabinet  Council  did  express  concerns 
that  total  reliance  on  the  free  market 
during  a  severe  oU  supply  interruption 
may  not  prevent  catastrophic  conse- 
quences for  certain  users.  Despite  this 
caveat,  the  administration  continues  In 
its  opposition  to  an  emergency  oil  man- 
agement plan. 

Well,  just  who  are  these  certain  users 
that  the  Cabinet  Council  noted  in  pass- 
ing would  not  be  protected  by  the  free 
market  in  the  event  of  another  oil  supply 
cutoff? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that,  if  the 
administration  had  been  listening  over 
the  past  several  months,  they  would 
know  with  absolute  certainty,  just  who 
these  certain  users  are.  Since  last  Jan- 
uary, when  the  President  announced  his 
decision  to  accelerate  the  phased  decon- 
trol of  oil  by  some  9  months,  several 
Members  of  this  body  have  addressed 
the  need  for  a  contingency  oil  manage- 
ment plan.  Most  of  us  in  support  of  such 
a  program  represent  sigricultural  and 
rural  sectors  of  this  Nation.  The  im- 
portance to  agriculture,  of  a  plan  to  cope 
with  supply  shortages  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Long  before  the  gas  lines  appeared 
around  the  country  in  1979.  the  Ameri- 
can farming  community  was  desperate- 
ly searching  for  adequate  diesel  fuel  sup- 
plies to  operate  equipment  and  irriga- 
tion systems.  Diesel  fuel  was.  in  fact, 
already  decontrolled  at  that  time.  Yet, 
despite  the  absence  of  extensive  con- 
trols, the  free  market  was  unable  to  ade- 
quately address  this  emergency  situation. 
Absent  the  set-aside  allocation  pro- 
gram, operated  by  each  of  the  States  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  EPAA.  the  agri- 
cultural sector  would  have  experienced 
even  greater  economic  dislocations. 
Such  interruptions  in  the  farming  and 
rural  community  of  course  have  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  food  producing 
and  retailing  sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  National  Oil 
Jobbers  Coimcil.  this  past  August,  has 
called  upon  the  President  to  support 
standby  emergency  controls,  noting  that 
the  agricultural  and  rural  areas  would  be 
the  hardest  hit  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
supply  shortfall. 

The  NOJC  has  stated  that,  should 
complete  responsibility  for  determining 
product  allocations,  prices  and  credit 
availability  be  left  to  reside  solelv  with 
the  major  oil  companies  who  control 
and  refine  most  of  the  Nation's  supply  of 
domestic  and  imported  crude  oil,  "rural 
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America  would  draw  the  short  straw" 
because  these  major  refineries  have  little 
if  any  financial  stake  In  serving  rural 
regions  at  the  expense  of  their  more 
lucrative  urban  accounts  smd  contract 
customers.  We  have  all  read  reports  of 
many  of  the  major  companies  pulling 
out  the  Midwest  to  concentrate  on  the 
more  profitable  urban  centers  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts. 

Absent  a  governmental  mechanism  to 
act  as  a  referee  for  the  farmer  co-op  and 
other  independent  refiners  which  serve 
the  rural  areas  of  this  Nation  but  which 
depend  on  the  major  companies  for  sup- 
plies, the  total  free  market  handling  of 
a  severe  petroleum  disruption  will,  in 
the  words  of  the  NOJC,  "pit  urban  cus- 
tomers of  refiners  against  the  cash- 
short  rural  distributors  for  scarce  mo- 
tor fuel  product." 

These  major  refiners  maintain  large 
numbers  of  directly  owned  and  operated 
company  stores  which  dominate  the 
urban  areas  and  only  Intensify  the  com- 
petition between  urban  and  rural  areas 
in  times  of  supply  shortages.  Nearly  45 
percent  of  all  on-farm  fuel  needs  are 
met  by  some  eight  independent  refin- 
eries owned  and  operated  by  13  regional 
farmer  cooperatives.  These  independ- 
ent refiners  are  in  a  precarious  position, 
being  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  in- 
ternational oil  giants  who  control  over 
70  percent  of  the  domestically  produced 
crude  oil,  and  total  access  to  foreign 
crude  oil  supplies  at  more  affordable 
prices  than  the  spot  market. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  concern  Is 
that,  absent  congressional  action,  the 
Nation  could  be  faced  with  50  different 
standby  plans  during  an  emergency.  The 
program  operated  under  the  authority  of 
the  EPAA  had  the  legal  effect  of  pre- 
venting conflicting  State  regulation  in 
this  area,  thus  providing  some  degree  of 
uniformity  and  predictability  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  reported  that  expiration  of  the  EPAA 
now  permits  States  to  undertake  new 
forms  of  regulation  within  the  scope  of 
permissible  State  powers  to  regulate 
pricing  and  allocation,  conservation,  tax- 
ation, and  other  forms  of  regulation 
which  may  have  formerly  conflicted  with 
the  EPAA.  My  concern  focuses  upon  the 
need  for  a  national  contingency  plan  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  or  a  severe 
supply  shortage  of  either  nationwide  or 
regional  proportions. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  the  Congress  has  not  been 
lulled  into  complacency  on  this  issue  by 
the  current  oil  glut  which  the  market  is 
temporarily  experiencing.  Consideration 
of  this  legislation  demonstrates  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  responsibility  and  recog- 
nizes a  reality  that  the  market  can  tem- 
porarily fail.  Fairness  to  all  sectors  of 
!the  Nation  makes  it  imperative  that 
some  contingency  safety  valve  be  in  place 
in  the  event  of  another  interruption  of 
our  vital  Middle  East  oil  supplies. 

It  would  certainly  be  foolish  to  believe 
that  supply  disruptions  are  no  longer 
possible.  We  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  develop  our  domestic  energy  resourres 
and  to  conserve  and  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently. Price  decontrol  has  provided  in- 
centives to  industry  to  develop  domestic 


oil  supplies,  and  It  is  now  Industry's  bur- 
den to  meet  the  promises  made  upon 
initiation  of  price  decontrol.  In  addition, 
a  standby  oil  disruption  management 
plan  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  national 
energy  policy  which,  at  least  we  here  in 
Congress,  have  been  struggling  to  de- 
velop over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
quickly  In  approving  legislation  to  es- 
tablish an  acceptable  management  p'an. 
Such  new  authority  must  recognize  the 
special  needs  of  the  agricultural  and  ru- 
ral sectors  of  this  Nation.  Such  new  au- 
thority must  necessarily  place  a  heavier 
reliance  upon  the  market  forces  than 
imder  the  previous  programs  authorized 
by  the  EPAA.  However,  this  new  author- 
ity must  consider  an  appropriate  need 
for  a  referee  role  of  Government  during 
periods  of  supply  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  the 
Energy  Committee's  recommendations 
on  this  Important  Issue,  hoping  that 
some  of  the  concerns  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed will  be  addressed  In  the  com- 
mittee's proposal. 

We  certainly  know  our  energy  his- 
tory. Let  us  not  doom  ourselves  to  repeat 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  several  articles  on  this  matter 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
DOB.    Justice    Soitcht   Stamobt    CoimoLS 

BILL 

(By  S.  Lawrence  Paulson) 
Washxmcton. — ^The  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Justice  Department  advocated  leg- 
islation to  allow  the  president  to  allocate  oil 
supplies  in  an  emergency. 

But  the  two  departments  were  outvoted 
by  other  members  of  the  president's  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment, a  memorandum  to  President  Reagan 
reveals. 

The  memorandum  was  prepared  by  In- 
terior Secretary  Jamei  Watt,  chairman  of  the 
council. 

In  his  memo.  Watt  noted  that  "there  is 
considerable  pressure  by  various  special  in- 
terest groups  for  "protective"  legislation"' 
upon  expiration  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  on  Sept.  30. 

Watt  said  a  Justice  Department  legal  anal- 
ysis had  CDHfii'ded  that  the  n-;-ldent 
would  have  sufficient  authority  without  ad- 
dUional  legislation  to  meet  intema-tlonal 
obligations,  but  ""there  will  not  be  sufficient 
authorities  to  duplicate  the  comprehensive 
pric3  controls  and  allocations  authority, 
available  under  EPAA."' 

One  option.  Watt  noted,  would  be  legisla- 
tion giving  the  president  authority  to  de- 
clare a  severe  petroleum  shortage  and  In 
such  cases  to  direct  petroleum  supplies  to 
most  essential  emergency  needs.  Such  leg- 
islation would  not  Include  r>rlce  control  au- 
thority, althotigh  the  president  could  order 
that  rates  be  made  at  no  discriminatory 
authority. 

Watt  said  In  his  memo  that  although  such 
legislation  would  provide  flexible  authority 
and  would  enable  the  president  to  restrict 
its  use  only  to  scere  disruptions,  the  use  of 
such  authority  could  "worsen  any  crisis  by 
disrupting  market  adjustments""  and  could 
be  abused  "'by  a  different  administration." 

DERECOLATION  VIEW 

Watt  also  noted  that  reriuestlnR  such  au- 
thority '"could  be  considered  a  retreat  from 
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the  administration's  support  (or  deregula- 
tion." 

Watt  noted  that  the  legislative  option  was 
backed  by  DOE  and  Justice,  but  that  the 
Department*  of  Interior,  Transportation  and 
Cuuiiucicu,  Lhe  Oilice  o{  MauuKcment  and 
Budget  and  the  Council  oi  Economic  Advis- 
ers opposed  this  view. 

The  majority  on  the  council.  Watt  said, 
cau.ied  by  oil  supply  Interruptions  would  be 
met  by  primary  reliance  on  the  market  to 
restore  equilibrium,  supplemented  by  other 
existing  authorities." 

Watt  noted,  however,  that  this  approach 
does  have  pitfalls.  His  memo  listed  the  fol- 
lowing disadvantages  for  the  non-legislative 
approach. 

Existing  authorltle^^jnlght  not  allow  con- 
trol of  petroleum  supplies  if  they  were  to  be 
needed  to  prevent  catastrophic  consequences 
for  certain  users. 

Political  pressure  at  the  time  of  a  crisis 
could  be  almost  Irresistible,  and  may  result 
In  passage  of  a  more  disruptive  and  ineffi- 
cient law. 

PrrsoLroM  SHOtTTAU,  Wouu>  Hit  Acucul- 
TUKAL  Rural  Abeas  Haboest 

In  the  event  of  a  significant  petroleum 
supply  disruption  reducing  U.S.  crude  oil 
Imports  by  30  percent  (2  million  barrels  per 
day) .  the  nation's  rural  ond  agricultural 
regions  are  iiliely  to  endure  a  drastically  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  product  shortfall 
with  serious  economic  consequences.  Such  a 
supply  disruption,  which  would  represent 
only  an  U  percent  loss  of  total  U.S.  oil  con- 
sumption, could  easily  be  translated  into 
a  30-percent,  or  more,  shortfall  of  refined 
petroleum  product  in  rural  and  agricultural 
America. 

A  shortfall  of  the  above  dimensions,  with- 
out benefit  of  a  federal  government  plan  to 
allocate  and  control  prices,  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  the  financial  failure  of  more  than 
one-third  of  the  nation's  independent  petro- 
leum distributors.  At  present  rural  and  agri- 
cultural redons  are  nearly  90  percent  reliant 
upon  tlie  Independent  distribution  network 
for  fuel  icciiurements  and  for  credit  for 
farm  fuel  purchases.  The  independent  pe- 
troleum distribution  network  is  comprised 
of  some  24,000  small  business  marketing 
companies  that  sell  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  gasoline  and  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
residential  heating  fuels  consumed  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

The  Impact  of  a  serious  petroleum  emer- 
gency upon  rural  and  agricultural  regions  Is 
closely  tied  to  the  financial  viability  of  inde- 
pendent petroleum  distributors.  First,  they 
supply  the  vast  majority  of  fuels  consumed 
in  rtiral  regions  of  the  country;  second,  they 
perform  the  vital  function  of  extending 
credit  to  farmers  and  other  rural  end-users 
for  their  fuel  purchases.  Traditionally,  dis- 
tributors allow  for  payment  up  to  180  days  or 
until  harvest  for  farm  accounts  receivables. 

However,  during  a  serious  supply  shortfall 
on  the  order  of  2  million  barrels  per  day, 
petroleum  distributors  would  be  placed  on 
reduced  allocation  fractions  lowering  the 
number  of  gallons  they  are  entitled  to  pur- 
chase from  their  refiner-suppliers.  Under  free 
market  conditions,  petroleum  product  prices 
would  escalate  quickly  to  market-clearly 
levels.  The  cost  of  gasoline  could  be  expected 
to  reach  $280  per  gallon:  middle  distillate 
could  reach  12.60  per  gallon.  Distributors 
would  be  effectively  prohibited  from  securing 
their  allocation  fractions  because  as  the  price 
of  product  doubled,  their  lines  of  credit  with 
their  refiner-suppliers  would  be  fixed  at  a 
finite  level.  Thus,  the  combination  of  fewer 
gallons  at  higher  prices  within  fixed  lines  of 
credit  on  the  one  hand  and  long-term  ac- 
counts receivables  on  the  other  would  place  a 
significant  number  of  small  business  distrib- 
utors in  serloua  financial  dlfllculty.  VlrtuaUy 


all  of  these  distributors  operate  strictly  In 
rural  communities. 

In  1980,  during  a  time  of  adequate  petro- 
leum supplies,  fully  37.6  percent  of  all  inde- 
pendent petroleum  distributors  suffered  a 
nag»tlv«  caah  flow.  The  preceding  year,  1979, 
with  brief  supply  disruptions  cau&ed  by  the 
Iranian  revolution,  41.9  percent  of  all  distrib- 
utors suffered  a  negative  cash  flow.  Thus,  It 
la  apparent  that  at  least  one-third  of  those 
companies  supplying  rural  and  agricultural 
regions  are  financially  "hanging  by  their 
fingernails."  The  advent  of  a  significant  sup- 
ply disruption  would  only  tend  to  hasten  the 
financial  demise  of  6,800  to  9,100  marketing 
companies  which  market  more  than  16  bil- 
lion gallons  of  motor  fuels  in  rural  regions  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  demise  of  thou- 
sands of  marketing  companies  would  under- 
mine the  entire  Independent  distribution 
system  of  the  United  States. 

Under  a  free  market— no  federal  controls — 
scenario,  a  small  business  marketer  cash  fiow 
crisis  would  certainly  result  from  refiner  fail- 
ure to  allocate  product  and  reduced  refiner 
allocations  by  price  and  credit  terms  to  those 
who  market  In  rural  America. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  very  re- 
fining companies  who  will  have  "carte 
blanche"  authority  to  set  allocation  frac- 
tions, prices  and  credit  limits  for  independ- 
ent distributors  are  also  their  direct  com- 
petitors at  the  marketing  level  of  the  petro- 
leum industry.  Most  all  refining  companies 
maintain  large  numbers  of  direct-operated, 
company-owned  retail  outlets  and  dealer  net- 
works that  dominate  urban  market  areas. 
Refiners  also  supply  a  wide  variety  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  end-user  accounts,  xisu- 
ally  within  a  short  radius  of  their  urban- 
based  terminals. 

Should  the  complete  responsibility  for  de- 
termining product  allocations,  prices  and 
credit  availability  reside  with  refining  com- 
panies, then  rural  America  will  draw  the 
short  straw  because  refiners  have  little,  if 
any,  financial  stake  in  serving  rural  regions 
at  the  expense  of  their  urban  accounts  and 
contract  customers  during  a  supply  shortace. 

Refiners  currently,  as  evidenced  by  their 
small  market  shares  In  rural  regions  of  the 
country,  have  no  delivery  system  to  replace 
that  of  any  Independent  distributors  who 
would  fall  by  the  wayside  during  a  petroleum 
emergency.  Also  those  Independent  mar- 
keters who  are  able  to  survive  the  cash  flow 
crisis  will  have  no  governmental  mechanism 
to  gain  access  to  those  gallons  lost  to  rural 
America  by  the  financial  failure  of  their  inde- 
pendent colleagues.  Tn  fact,  those  independ- 
ents who  may  tie  able  to  survive  will  be  con- 
strained from  purchasing  additional  gallons 
for  rural  regions  because  refiner-Imposed  al- 
location and  credit  limits  will  provide  no 
mechanism  for  upward  adjustments  of  their 
volumes  to  replace  those  lost  to  rural  and 
agricultural  customers. 

In  summary,  the  financial  failure  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Independent  small  busi- 
ness petroleum  marketers  due  to  cash  flow 
crisis  brought  on  by  a  2  million  barrel  per  day 
shortfall  will  result  in  the  loss  of  billions  of 
motor  fuel  gallons  In  rural  and  agricultural 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Absent  federal 
price  and  allocation  controls,  the  free  market 
handling  of  suc*i  a  petroleum  disruption  will 
pit  urban  contract  customers  of  refiners 
against  cash-short  rural  distributors  for 
scarce  motor  fuel  product.  Based  on  the  ex- 
periences of  1973-1974  and  subsequent  short- 
falls. It  can  be  predicted  that  some  6,800  to 
9,100  small  btisiness  marketers  will  go  out  of 
business  and  result  In  a  shortfall  of  petro- 
leum products  in  rural  and  agricultural  com- 
munities some  three  times  greater  than  the 
11 -percent  shortfall  that  will  be  experienced 
in  urban  areas,  served  by  either  refiner-direct 
service  stations  or  refiner  contract  customers. 


A  MINER'S  POEM  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
mobile  office  has  Journeyed  over  nearly 
every  mile  of  road  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
During  this  past  summer,  my  good 
friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alaska. 
FnANK  MuRKowsKi,  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  mobile  ofBce. 

This  mobile  ofQce  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  means  whereby  greater  ac- 
cess to  federally  elected  representatives 
could  be  achieved  in  the  less  populated 
areas  of  our  State.  This  effort  has  en- 
joyed remarkable  success.  Oh  yes,  some- 
times there  are  problems.  A  road  may 
wash  out  due  to  heavy  rain  or  a  tree  may 
Jump  out  in  front  of  the  mobile  office, 
but  usually,  the  mobile  office  makes  It 
from  town  to  town,  village  to  village,  on 
time,  and  in  one  piece. 

Alaskans  feel  close  to  their  elected 
representatives.  Many  times  people  hear 
that  Alaskans  do  not  have  the  great- 
est love  for  government.  The  fact  Is 
however,  per  capita,  Alaskans  partici- 
pate more  in  the  political  process  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  So,  as  the 
mobile  office  goes  from  city  to  city,  peo- 
ple come  to  the  mobile  office  to  voice 
their  concerns,  ask  questions,  and  better 
aqualnt  themselves  with  the  issues  of 
ilie  day.  , 

In  recent  years,  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  had  a  signif- 
icant impact  upon  the  daily  lives  of 
many  Alaskans.  These  decisions,  many 
times  bewilder  Alaskans.  How  can  a  bu- 
reaucrat sitting  in  Washington.  D.C. 
tell  me  how  to  mine?  How  can  a  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat .  who  has  never  been 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  tell  me  where  I 
can  and  cannot  go  in  my  own  backyard? 
These  questions  are  raised  time  and 
again  by  Alaskans.  The  mobile  office 
that  Senator  Murkowski  and  I  sponsor 
serves  as  a  sounding  board  where 
Alaskans  can  come  to  learn  more  about 
the  political  decisions  affecting  their 
lives  and  livelihood. 

During  the  travels  of  the  mobile  office, 
the  support  for  President  Reagan  and 
his  policies  with  respect  to  Alaska  was 
obvious.   In   the   village   of   Nabasena/ 
Slana  a  miner  offered  this  poem  to  Pres- 
ident Reagan.  It  is  full  of  hope.  I  sub- 
mit it  for  the  Record: 
President  Reagan  is  the  Man, 
Who  will  straighten  things  out. 
If  anyone  can. 

His  appointees  will  carry  a  pledge  sincere. 
Of  Integrity,  principle  and  policy  clear. 

Scandals,  lies  and  embarrassment 

Win  not  be  part  of  this  President 

He  will  make  the  Military  strong. 

To  ward  off  those  who  would  do  us  wrong. 

Our  sliding  down  the  hUl  must  stop. 
We  need  good  leaders  at  the  top. 

Race,  color,  sex.  rich  or  poor 

Make  us  all  different,  that's  for  sure. 

But  we  have  one  common  thing. 

Our  hearts  beat  fast  when  freedom  rings. 

By  Jim  FasT,  Sr., 

Gakona,  Alaska, 

Route  Box  360. 
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SCRAPPING      ROLAND      MAY      Q*- 
DANGER  EUROPEAN  RELATIONS 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  both 
surprised  and  deerly  disappointed  when 
I  learned  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger's announcement  that  the  Reagaii 
administration  intended  to  abandon  the 
United  States  commitment  to  build  the 
Roland  8ir  defense  system,  a  trinational 
cooperative  effort  involving  the  United 
States,  France  and  Germany. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  of  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  announcement.  I 
wrote  to  President  Reagan  asking  him  to 
reassess  this  iU-advised  course  of  action 
and  to  continue  the  Roland  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
compeUing  reasons  why  the  Roland  mis- 
sile program  should  be  continued  and 
completed.  First  among  these  reasons  is 
that  the  Roland  missUe  is  vitaUy  impor- 
tant to  the  defense  of  this  Nation  and  of 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe.  Second,  the 
program  is  in  production  and  deliveries 
of  the  missile  have  already  begun.  To 
scrap  this  program  at  this  advanced 
stage  would  be  sheer  wastefulness. 

And  last,  to  abandon  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  this  trinational  defense  effort 
would  represent  a  breach  of  faith  with 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe  and  would 
surely  cause  a  further  straining  of  our 
already  delicate  relations  with  our  Euro- 
pean military  friends. 

Mr.  President,  the  Roland  missile  is  an 
excellent  all-weather,  short-range  air 
defense  system.  The  Roland  gives  ground 
forces  a  swift,  accurate  capability  to  lo- 
cate, identify  and  destroy  attacking  air- 
craft, day  or  night  and  in  all  weather 
conditions.  Our  troops,  and  the  ground 
forces  of  our  allies  in  Europe,  desperately 
need  this  important  capability. 

TTie  Roland  air  defense  system  is  a  ver- 
satile and  highly  effective  defensive 
weapon— one  that  has  been  tested  suc- 
cessfully in  the  field.  Further,  Roland's 
autonomy  makes  it  ideally  suited  for  ap- 
plication by  the  rapid  deployment  force. 
The  Roland  fire  imit  is  completely  self- 
sufficient  and  can  be  transported  by  sea, 
truck,  trailer,  rail,  helicopter,  C-130  or 
C-141  aircraft.  The  fire  unit  was  re- 
cently unloaded  from  a  C-141  air  trans- 
port and  ready  to  flre  in  less  than  6  min- 
utes. No  other  system  comes  close  to 
matching  Roland's  capability  to  provide 
virtually  instant  air  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
already  invested  $1.2  billion  in  Roland. 
Missile  deliveries  began  on  schedule  in 
June  of  this  year.  Four  production  mis- 
siles were  successfully  fired  from  a  Ger- 
man flre  unit  in  France  earlier  this  sum- 
mer and  the  missile's  performance  ex- 
ceeded specifications. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
striving  to  rebuild  its  military  capabil- 
ities, I  believe  it  would  be  sheer  waste- 
fulness to  abandon  the  Roland  project  at 
this  advanced  stage.  The  Roland  project 
is  on  schedule— with  the  first  fire  units 
coming  off  the  assembly  lines  early  next 
month — and  is  meeting  an  excellent  cost 
target. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  the  decision 
to  scrap  this  Important  air  defense  sys- 
tem will  cause  a  severe  strain  with  our 
military  allies  in  Europe.  The  Roland 
system  was  the  result  of  major,  water- 


shed agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  our  French  and  German  al- 
lies. It  has  long  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Western  European  nations  that  the 
United  States  has  not  provided  NATO 
and  allied  forces  with  any  weapons  sys- 
tems of  E^iropean  design  that  would  be 
compatible  with  existing  European  weap- 
ons system,  ihe  Roland  air  defense  sys- 
tem represented  a  landmark  agreement 
to  build  such  a  compatible.  European- 
designed  weapons  system. 

The  Roland  is  of  French-German  de- 
sign. The  United  States  made  a  commit- 
ment to  our  allies  to  complete  the  Ro- 
land system.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
that  to  do  less  would  represent  a  breach 
of  faith  with  our  European  allies  and 
would  Jeopardize  future  agreements. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  French  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  Mr.  De 
Laboulaye.  who  has  expressed  his  gov- 
ernment's serious  concerns  over  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  annoimced  intention 
to  terminate  the  Roland  missile  pro- 
gram. The  French  ambassador  told  me 
that  the  Roland  missile  is  one  of  the 
best  defensive  weapons  that  has  ever 
been  fielded  in  Europe  and  that  it  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  protecting  French, 
American,  and  NATO  forces  in  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  our  German  allies  are 
equally  upset  over  this  ill-conceived 
decision  to  back  out  of  our  commitment. 
Further,  it  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  Norweigan  military  forces  were  also 
counting  on  using  the  Roland  system  to 
protect  the  northern  flank  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies  are  at  an  extremely  sensitive 
stage  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  decision 
can  only  cause  further  strain  on  what  is 
already  a  delicate  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  urged  President 
Reagan  to  reconsider  his  administra- 
tion's apparent  decision  to  scrap  the 
Roland  project.  I  oppose  this  decision 
because  I  believe  it  would  be  wasteful, 
would  damage  our  military  strength  and 
could  endanger  our  relations  with  our 
European  allies. 

I  do  admit  some  parochial  interest — 
and  a  great  deal  of  pride — concerning 
the  Roland  project.  This  crucial  air  de- 
fense system  was  developed  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.'s  Redstone  Arsenal,  home  of 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Command 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command. 

While  I  admit  this  parochial  interest, 
and  I  am  indeed  very  proud  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  performed  by  the  Army 
Missile  Command  in  developing  the  Ro- 
land missile,  my  overriding  concern  is 
not  at  all  parochial.  The  Roland  miss'.le 
system  Is  vitally  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  and  to  the  defense 
of  our  allies  In  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  abandon  the  Roland 
system.  I  have  urged  President  Reagan 
to  reconsider  this  decision.  Now  I  am 
asking  each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
look  into  this  important  matter  individ- 
ually. I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  reach 


the  same  conclusion  I  have  reached,  that 
the  Roland  must  be  produced. 


DR.  WYATT  HEPLIN  BLAKE,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1981,  I  lost  a  dear  friend  and 
kinsman  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
so  many  people  in  Alabama.  Dr.  Wyatt 
Heflin  Blake.  Jr..  known  as  Dick,  was 
a  remarkable  Individual  as  well  as  a  great 
surgeon. 

He  performed  more  than  30,000  opera- 
tions during  a  58-year  career  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  Sheffield.  Ala.  His 
father  before  him  was  a  doctor  and  his 
son  Is  a  renowned  surgeon.  Among  Dr. 
Wyatt  Heflin  Blake,  Sr.'s  descendants 
there  are  10  doctors. 

Dick  Blake  and  I  played  golf  with  hla 
friend  Robbie  Miulin  many  years  before 
I  finally  concluded  that  I  would  never  be 
more  than  Just  a  duffer.  He  continued 
to  play  golf  with  his  friend,  Robbie  Mar- 
tin, until  Just  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death.  _ 

On  August  16, 1981,  the  Florence  Times 
and  Tri-Cities  Dailv— the  daily  news- 
paper for  Florence,  Sheffield.  Tuscumbla, 
and  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. — contained  a 
feature  article  on  Dr.  Blake  that  I  would 
like  to  be  made  part  of  the  Record.  Fol- 
lowing his  death  this  newspaper  wrote 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  its  edi- 
tion of  September  20.  1981.  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record,  together  with  an  obituary  notice 
of  his  death. 

Alabama  has  lost  a  great  citizen.  The 
medical  profession  has  lost  one  of  Its 
greatest  practitioners.  The  Blake  and 
Heflin  families  have  lost  a  great  name- 
bearer.  I  have  lost  a  most  valued  friend. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid. 
asfollow^s: 
(Prom  the  Florence  "nmes  and  Trl-ClUea 
Dally.  Aug.  18.  1981) 
At   84   Teabs   Ouj.    Biakx   Still   Amasiwo 
FaixNOB 
(By  Lorene  Frederick) 
At  84.  Dr.  W.  H.  Blake  Jr.  continues  to 
amaze  his  friends  by  keeping  office  hours, 
appearing  twice  a  week  on  the  golf  course 
and  reciting  poetry. 

Blake  has  performed  more  than  30.000 
operations  (nobody  has  kept  up  with  the 
number  of  times  he  has  recited  the  "(Crema- 
tion of  Sam  McOee")  In  his  68-year  career 
in  Sheffield  and  It  was  only  at  the  »«*  <» 
this  year  that  he  stopped  doing  hospital 

surgeries.  - 

Throutth  It  all.  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Medicine  has  used  hU  energies  and  influ- 
ence to  buUd  beyond  the  reaches  of  his 
geographical  and  professional  areas. 

He  was  In  large  part  responsible  for  paw- 
age  of  the  HlU-Burton  Act,  which  made 
available  federal  monies  for  hospital  con- 
struction:  he  helped  promote  Jumor  colleges, 
nursing  schools  and  trade  schools:  Influ- 
enced the  coming  of  Reynolds  Metal  Co.  Into 

^^'©"toe  lighter  side.  Blake  is  a  !»«»»»»»»*• 
A    slender,    white-haired    man     with     a 

schoolboy  grin,  he  savs.  often  and  fervently, 

"I'm  too  old  to  be  called  Junior. ' 
But  he  Is  Jtistly  proud  of  the  name  worn 

by  his  father,  himself  and  his  son. 

The  initials  stand  for  Wvatt  Heflin  and 

they    go    back    to    Randolph    County    and 

Blake's  Ferry  where  his  father  was  bom  to 

1858. 
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"Papa  came  to  Sheffield  aa  phyalclan  for 
the  Sheffield  Steel  tmd  Iron  Co.  which  had 
five  furnaces  and  a  rolling  nUll  here,"  Blake 
said.  One  of  his  mementos  Is  a  1927  textbook 
which  carries  a  full-page  picttire  of  the  first 
Dr.  W.  H.  Blake. 

Well -versed  In  family  history,  Blake  re- 
marked that  the  first  of  that  name  came  to 
this  country  In  1662  and  settled  in  Virginia. 
The  Blakes  were  prominent  In  Randolph 
and  Clay  counties.  "The  Blakes  were  doctors 
and  the  Hefllns  were  politicians."  Blake  said. 
"The  families  lived  20  miles  apart.  My  ma- 
ternal grandmother  was  a  Heflln." 

In  a  glass-fronted  cabinet  in  his  office  are 
photographs  of  his  relatives  Sen.  Howell 
Heflln  and  the  late  "Cotton"  Tom  Heflln. 
He  also  treasures  a  section  of  a  pillar  from 
the  old  homestead  at  Blake's  Ferry  on  the 
Coosa  River. 

"They  tore  It  down  and  built  a  dam  and 
the  site  has  been  inundated,"  he  said. 

After  graduating  from  Vanderbllt  Medical 
School  and  serving  a  year  on  the  faculty. 
Blake  was  offered  the  post  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  but  he  chose  to  return  to 
Shemeld.  He  opened  his  office  In  1923. 

"There  was  no  decent  hospital,"  he  re- 
called. Operations  were  done  in  a  makeshift 
facility.  Blake  gave  land  for  the  first  Colbert 
County  Hospital  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  It  built.  He  was  later  Instrumental 
In  the  remodeling  and  expansion  of  the  hos- 
pital, making  many  trips  to  Washington  and 
Montgomery  to  lobby  for  the  Hill-Burton 
Act. 

He  has  been  surgeon  for  Southern  and 
L&N  railroads,  and  still  does  physicals  for 
Southern.  He  also  holds  the  designation  of 
U.S.  Surgeon.  "I  wrote  them  and  tendered 
my  resignation,  but  they  wouldn't  accept  It," 
he  said. 

Blake  Is  associated  with  all  the  recognized 
societies  and  fellowships  of  his  profession 
and  has  often  been  honored  professionally. 

At  the  community  level,  there  Is  hardly 
an  area  his  Influence  has  not  touched:  the 
public  library,  the  first  commimlty  center, 
mental  health  program.  Northwest  Alabama 
Rehabilitation  Center,  to  name  a  few. 

Blake  was,  by  appointment  of  three  presi- 
dents, the  draft  board  examining  physician 
during    three    wars. 

Before  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  when  few 
people  bad  Insurance  benefits,  Blake  was  on 
call  for  charity  cases.  He  also  delivered  hun- 
dreds of  babies  without  pay.  He  gave  both 
counseling  and  financial  assistance  to  many 
young  people  going  into  the  medical  field. 
And  he  wsls  physician  for  the  Klwanis  Club's 
free  medical  programs. 

Blake  and  son,  Wyatt  H.  in,  have  separate 
offices  In  the  Blake  building.  The  elder 
Blake's  waiting  room  U  furnished  with  the 
heavy  oak  furniture  upholstered  In  red 
leather  used  by  his  father  before  him. 

He  is  a  member  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Sheffield  Kiwanls  Club  and  was  one  of 
the  original  organizers  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Country  Club. 

Blake  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  which 
has  provided  the  leverage  for  promoting 
many  worthwhile  causes.  He  has  spoken  at 
most  of  the  civic  clubs  In  the  area  and  Is 
well  known  for  his  ability  to  recite  poetry, 
taking  particular  delight  in  rendering  the 
works  of  Poe  and  Robert  Service. 

In  the  words  of  Tom  Heflln,  he  Is  "a  great 
surgeon,  churchman  and  citizen." 

[Prom  the  Florence  'Hmes  and  Trl-Clties 
Dally,  Sept.  20.  1981  ] 
Dr.  W.  H.  Blakx.  Jr. 

"All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men 
and    women   merely   players.  .  .  ." 

Aa  Shakespeare  observed,  like  characters 
In  a  drama  we  come  on  stage  briefly  then 
bow  out,  leaving  memories  that  evoke  a 
variety  of  emotions. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Blake  Jr.,  who  died  Thursday 
night  at  ShoaU  Hospital,  played  many  star- 


ring roles  In  the  Shoals  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  His  contributions  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare and  betterment  of  his  city  and  his  com- 
munity number  so  many  as  to  defy  any  at- 
tempt to  list  them  all. 

He  has  been  called  the  "Father  of  Colbert 
County  Hospital"  (forerunner  to  Helen  Keller 
Memorial ) ,  where  he  Joined  his  father  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  In  1923.  Realizing 
the  need  for  a  larger  and  better-equipped 
hospital,  be  was  instrumental  in  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  in  1927. 

Dr.  Blake  worked  tirelessly  toward  bring- 
ing about  passage  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for 
hospital  construction  and  made  numerous 
contributions  In  the  medical  field.  But  he 
also  worked  for  other  causes.  And  he  helped 
many  people  on  the  individual  level,  for  he 
was  motivated  by  a  warm  and  gracious  na- 
ture aad  a  desire  to  uplift. 

Although  be  bad  reached  the  age  of  84, 
Dr.  Blake  s  death  leaves  an  unfillable  void. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  attributes  of 
the  man  was  his  will  to  work.  He  did  so  until 
the  first  of  this  year.  Even  then,  he  contin- 
ued to  keep  his  odlce  open. 

Undoubtedly,  countless  nimibers  of  Dr. 
Blake's  acquaintances  will  remember  him 
with  an  emotion  that  can  only  be  described 
as  "love." 

As  Dr.  Blake  bad  in  his  youth  joined  his 
father  in  practice,  he  had  also  been  ^orned 
In  practice  by  his  own  son,  Wyatt  Blake  III, 
a  few  years  ago.  The  younj  Dr.  Blake  prac- 
tices In  Sheffield,  carrying  on  a  tradition  for 
which  that  community  can  be  thankful. 

(From  the  Florence  Times  and  Trl-Cltles 
DaUy.  Sept.  18.  1981] 

Dr.  Wtatt  Blakb  Jr.  of  SmFWRu  Diss 

Dr.  Wyatt  Heflln  Blake  Jr.,  84,  615  River 
Bluff  Drive,  Sheffield,  died  Thursday  night  at 
Shoals  Hospital. 

He  was  born  at  UnvlUe,  had  lived  In 
Sheffield  since  early  childhood,  attended  Au- 
burn University  and  received  a  medical  de- 
gree In  1921  at  Vanderbllt  University.  He 
had  practiced  medicine  In  Sheffield  since 
1923. 

He  was  a  Fellow  of  both  the  American  and 
International  College  of  Surgeons  and  held 
membership  In  numerous  other  medical  or- 
ganizations. He  had  served  as  chleX  of  staff  of 
Colbert  County  Hospital  (now  Helen  Keller 
Memorial  Hospital)  and  as  president  of  the 
Colbert  County  Medical  Society. 

He  had  also  been  president  of  the  Sheffield 
Klwanis  Club.  He  was  a  member  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  Sheffield,  and  had  served 
as  senior  warden  of  the  church  and  on  the 
vestry  board. 

The  service  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Saturday  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Church.  Burial  will  be  In 
Sheffield  OaKwood  Cemetery,  Morrison-£l- 
klns  Funeral  Home,  Tuscumbla,  directing. 

The  body  will  be  at  the  residence  where  the 
family  will  receive  friends  3-4  p.m.  and  7-9 
p.m.  today. 

Survivors  include  a  son.  Dr.  Wyatt  H.  Blake 
m,  Sheffield;  brother,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Blake, 
Sr.,  Jackson,  Miss.;   three  grandchildren. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  Memorial  Fund.  Safeplace  or  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

Bearers  will  be  Dr.  James  W.  Caden,  Rus- 
sell Caden,  William  C.  Enlow,  William  K.  En- 
low,  U.S.  Sen.  Howell  T.  Heflln  and  Robert  B. 
Martin. 


ASSASSIN'S  TRIAL  IN  ITALY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Fort  Walton 
Times  on  August  6,  1981,  was  given  to 
me  by  a  friend,  Frank  Yielding,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  editorial  Is  entitled 
"Italian  Courts  Know  How  To  Try  an 
Attempted  Assassin,"  and  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 


September  29,  1981 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou), 
as  follows: 

Italian   Cottrts  Know   How  To   lltT  am 
Atteboted  Assassin 

Italy's  handling  of  Mehmet  All  Agca,  the 
23-year-old  Turkish  terrorist  who  shot  Pope 
John  Paul  II  more  than  ten  weeks  ago,  went 
cleanly  and  quickly.  The  trial  lasted  three 
days,  the  jury  deliberated  6  hours  and  45 
minutes  and  the  sentence  was  life  In  prison. 
No  possibility  of  parole. 

What  a  refreshing  difference  from  our  own 
government's  slow-motion,  scared-to-death- 
that-errors-wlll-be-made  handling  of  John 
Hinckley  Jr.,  the  25-year-old  Colorado  man 
charged  with  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Reagan  last  March  30. 

Hinckley  today  Is  where  he's  been  the 
past  four  months,  in  a  prison  mental  ward 
at  Butner,  N.C.,  where  three  doctors  and  a 
psychologist  have  extended  an  Intended  3- 
month  sanity  test  into  a  4-month  study. 
Their  report  is  now  due  this  month. 

With  pitfalls  lurking  at  every  turn — and 
eager  lawyers  ready  to  leap  on  any  real  or 
Imagined  error  along  the  way — the  next  step 
will  apparently  be  a  trial. 

If  the  past  Is  any  guide,  the  trial  will  as 
much  be  a  demonstration  of  legal  glm- 
mlckery  as  a  test  of  Hinckley's  guilt  or  In- 
nocence. If  Hinckley  can  demonstrate  he's 
dottier  than  most,  hell  land  In  a  mental 
ward.  If  not,  he'll  go  to  prison.  Then  the 
years  of  appeal  bearings  will  be  under  way, 
followed  by  years  of  legal  haggling  over 
staggering  legal  fees  that  "someone"  (read: 
taxpayers)    must  satisfy. 

In  short,  justice  Italian-style  can  be  nicely 
compared  slde-by-side  with  justice  Ameri- 
can-style in  these  two  highly  similar  cases 
Involving  two  youthful  men  charged  with 
attempting  to  murder  world-famous  fig- 
ures at  virtually  the  same  moment  in 
history. 

Happily,  the  Italians  have  already  shown 
they  can  deal  with  their  man.  Unhappily, 
the  US.  judicial  system  has  just  warmed  up 
with,  Hinckley.  The  doctors  are  having  their 
go  while  the  maln-eventer — the  lawyers — 
haven't  got  Into  the  ring  yet. 

Accounts  of  the  Agca  trial  in  Rome  indi- 
cated the  bearded  Turk  tried  everything  he 
could  to  unsettle  the  court.  He  refused  to 
testify,  made  loud  outbursts,  and  then 
wouldn't  come  to  court,  but  none  of  the 
theatrics  rattled  the  court.  Performances  like 
that  are  worth  a  week's  delay  each  In  VS. 
courts. 

Perhaps  our  only  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Italian  case  was  the  system's  failure  to  de- 
termine who  financed  the  unemployed  Agca 
through  his  months-long  travels  across  Eu- 
rope. Was  he  merely  a  loner  tied  to  no  one? 
Although  portrayed  sa  a  "rightist,"  was  his 
m  ss.on  planned  by  the  Soviets?  How  was  he 
able  to  remain  free  so  long  while  hxmted  by 
police  forces  of  Europe  after  escaping  prison 
for  the  murder  of  a  Turkish  newspaper 
editor? 

Whatever,  the  Italians  disposed  of  the  mur- 
derous Agca  with  a  lifelong  prison  term  10 
weeks  after  his  attack  on  the  pope.  We're 
now  at  more  than  16  weeks  and  still  counting 
with  Hinckley. 


September  29,  1981 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  NOW 
ON  THE  BUDGET-CUTTING  BLOCK 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  has  proposed  major 
funding  reductions  in  the  general  reve- 
nue-sharing program  and  I  am  not  con- 
fident that  the  admlnistraton  will  sup- 
port a  full-scale  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram through  1985. 

Such  a  cloudy  future  for  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  concerns  me  greatly. 


Local  governments  already  face  serious 
fiscal  difBculties  because  they  depend  on 
fixed  tax  structures  which  do  not  always 
respond  to  economic  growth.  So  even  if 
the  economy  does  rebound,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  city  and  county  govern- 
ments can  fully  recoup  their  heavy  losses 
from  Federal  program  cuts. 

Many  of  Tennessee's  local  oflBcials  have 
told  me  that,  of  aU  the  500 -plus  Federal 
assistance  programs,  general  revenue 
sharing  is  the  one  that  works  best.  There 
simply  is  no  other  Federal  aid  program 
which  has  been  as  successful  at  deliver- 
ing services  tailored  to  meet  local  needs 
with  less  Federal  overhead  and  redtape. 
Since  the  Inception  of  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program  in  1972.  Ten- 
nessee local  governments  have  received 
over  $700  million  in  unconditional 
revenue-sharing  funds.  And  Termessee 
local  government  has  used  this  money 
wisely  and  well.  The  city  of  Chattanooga 
has  used  its  funds  for  highway  develop- 
ment and  park  progranas.  Knoxville  has 
used  its  funds  for  education,  and  Mem- 
phis has  channeled  most  of  its  revenue- 
sharing  funds  to  defraying  the  cost  of 
police  and  fire  protection. 

In  short,  general  revenue  sharing  has 
become  an  essential  part  of  local  govern- 
ment finances  in  Tennessee.  Without 
these  fimds,  essential  local  services  will 
have  to  be  cut  or  local  property  taxes  will 
have  to  increase,  in  scnne  cases  very 
dramatically. 

Obviously,  if  the  real  objective  of  the 
administration  is  to  cut  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, then  cutting  revenue  sharing  just 
does  not  make  sense.  General  revenue 
sharing  is  one  of  the  least  bureaucratic 
programs  around.  It  has  demonstrated 
its  success  at  distributing  money,  power, 
and  decisionmaking  to  local  ofBcials  who 
can  best  determine  which  programs 
really  need  funding. 

So,  my  answer  to  the  question:  "Is 
revenue  sharing  any  way  to  nm  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program?"  is  a  resounding  "Yes." 
Mr.  President,  locally  elected  officials 
are  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
threatened  termination  of  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  my  remarks,  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  recent  communications 
from  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACO)  regarding  revenue  sharing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Coimty  News,  Sept.  21,  1981] 

A  Letter  to   the   President 
Dear  Mb.  President:  We  urge  you  to  reject 
outright  any  cuts  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing or  any  proposal  to  phase  out  this  vital 
program. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  not  a  federal 
handout  for  cities  and  counties.  It  is  a  care- 
ful system  that  returns  some  of  their  citi- 
zens' federal  taxes  to  be  used  locally  to  meet 
urgent  local  needs. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  a  three-year 
program  authorlzd  through  1984.  Revenue 
sharing  funds  are  now  in  the  entire  fabric 
of  county  government  budgets.  To  local  cit- 
izens, the  funds  mean  fire  trucks,  hospital 
beds,  jail  cells,  ambulances,  sewer  plants, 
day-care  centers,  bridges  and  policemen. 

Most  counties  face  severe  fiscal  constraints, 
whether  through  voter-inltated  property  tax 
limitations  or  because  demands  for  services 
outstrip    their    revenue    source    capablUty. 


Since  local  taxing  authority  is  typlcaUy  lim- 
ited to  p.operty  taxea  and  service  feeo, 
counties  neea  financial  asals>,ance  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  le.ei  of  ser>lce  for  the  peo- 
ple we  represent. 

Where  cim  we  turn  if  revenue  sharing  is 
abolUhed? 

Counties  truly  represent  the  government  of 
last  report,  the  cuitlng  edge  against  which 
the  nation's  neediest  peopie  meaoure  the 
willingness  and  capacity  of  their  govern- 
ment to  pre.ent  hunger,  ensure  adequate 
shelter  and  health  care,  provide  jojs,  and 
protect  the  helpless  children  and  elderly  in 
our  midst. 

Ftor  these  basic  life-sustaining  needs, 
county  officials  are  held  accountable. 

New  pressures  are  on  the  way.  Counties  are 
absorbing  a  lion's  share  of  the  $40  billion 
already  cut  from  the  federal  budget.  Many 
people  who  wlU  be  eliminated  from  national 
social  programs,  or  who  will  have  their  ben- 
efits cut,  wUl  turn  to  counties  for  help.  They 
wUl  want  county  general  welfare  aid,  help 
with  fuel  bills,  summer  Jobs  for  their  chil- 
dren, shelter  and  other  assistance. 

County  officials,  united  through  NACo. 
have  joined  you  In  identifying  inflation  as 
the  nation's  number  one  problem.  We  have 
fought,  and  will  continue  to  fight,  side-by- 
side  with  you  to  cut  unnecessary  government 
spending,  both  federal  and  local. 

We  are  absolutely  convinced  of  yovur  sin- 
cere commitment  to  return  control  to  local 
governments  through  block  grants  and  to 
return  federal  revenue  sources  to  finance 
these  programs. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  that  ideal  revenue 
source.  It  collects  funiis  from  those  mo^  able 
to  pay  and  returns  the  funds,  at  minuscule 
administrative  cost,  based  upon  population, 
poverty  and  local  tax  effort. 

We  urge  you  to  reject  any  cuts  In  revenue 
sharing  and  then  use  It  as  the  best  device 
to  fulfill  your  Oct.  4,  1980  promise  to  county 
officials  to  provide  local  governments  with  a 
national  revenue  source. 

Richard  Conoes. 

President. 
Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director. 

[Prom  the  County  News,  Sept.  21,  198II 

The  Survival  of  Revenue  Sharing  Is 
Threatened 

Informed  White  House  sources  say  Pres- 
ident Reagan  Is  about  to  decide  whether  to 
cut  general  revenue  sharing  by  6  percent  In 
fiscal  1982  (beginning  Oct.  1)  and  to  phase 
out  the  program  completely  by  fiscal  1984. 

NACo  Fxecutive  Director  Bernard  P.  Hil- 
lenbrand said  he  was  "absolutely  stunned" 
by  the  announcement  and  NACo  President 
Richard  Conder  urged  President  Reagan  to 
"meet  with  the  NACo  leadership  before 
reac'^lng  any  decision  on  the  proposed  cuts." 

Newspaper  reports  quoted  "government 
sources"  as  saying  that  the  administration 
is  "proposing  »16  billion  In  further  budget 
cuts  for  1982  that  would  include  . . .  phasing 
out  the  CETA  Job  training  program  and 
revenue  sharing  aid  to  local  governments, 
and  abolishing  the  departments  of  Educa- 
tion and  Energy." 

The  5  percent  cut  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. If  approved  by  Congress,  would  amount 
to  about  $320  million  out  of  the  $4.6  billion 
made  available  annually  to  counties  and 
cities. 

Last  year  Congress  extended  the  program 
through  flscal  1984,  but  refused  to  provide 
funding  for  states.  Funding  for  cities  and 
counties  Is  provided  via  an  entitlement,  sub- 
ject to  Inclusion  In  an  annual  appropriations 
bUl.  The  full  $4.6  billion  has  been  included 
in  the  flscal  1982  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriations  bill  now  awaiting  final  action 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  has  agreed  to  this 
amount,  but  the  president  has  threatened  to 
veto  it  because  veterans  programs  In  the  bUI 
go  over  his  budget  request.  Senate  action 


on  the  appropriations  bill  haa  been  poat- 
p<med  awaiting  the  president's  declslMi  on 
further  budget  cuts  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced on  Sept.  22. 

County  oflldaU  were  particularly  shocked 
to  hear  of  the  announcement  since  the  pres- 
ident had  assured  NACo  that  he  wouldn't 
act  on  matters  affecting  local  government 
without  consulting  with  local  officials.  In- 
deed. In  October  1980  presidential  candidate 
Reagan  pledged  bis  support  for  revenue 
sharing  and  said  Its  re-enactment  would  be 
'^among  my  highest  domestic  priorities." 

HUlenbrand  said,  "We  must  make  the 
president  understand  that  revenue  sharing 
funds  already  are  figured  Into  the  budgets 
of  county  governments.  A  loss  of  those  funds, 
foUowlng  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  other 
major  cuts,  would  be  devastating." 
conbitltation  urgrd 
In  a  telegram  to  the  White  House.  NACo 
President  Conder  urged  the  president  to  con- 
sult counties  before  making  any  decision. 
"Counties  across  the  nation  will  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  this  proposal  and  we 
ask  you  to  meet  with  us." 

Conder  noted  NACo's  important  role  in 
achieving  passage  of  the  president's  earlier 
budget  cuts  "We  have  supported  you  and 
counties  have  taken  more  than  their  fair 
■hare  of  the  cuts."  Conder  said.  "Now  w» 
must  say  no  more." 

Hillenbrand  said  America's  counties  cour- 
ageously supported  the  administration, 
"fully  believing  that  aU  America  must  help 
In  stopping  inflation  and  bringing  about 
reduced  Interest  rates. 

"Our  coxmtles  have  already  taken  all  the 
cuts  they  can  handle.  We  are  absolutely 
counting  on  general  revenue  sharing  fimds 
the  next  three  years  to  carry  counties 
through  this  extremely  difficult  period." 

Counties  would  face  enormous  financial 
problems  if  revenue  sharing  was  abolished 
because  the  monies  are  used  In  virtually 
every  service  county  government  provides. 

uses  or  BKVXNXTE  SHARIMO 

A  1980  NACo  survey  showed  that  revenue 
sharing  accounted  for  an  average  14.64  per- 
cent of  the  general  funds  avaUable  to  county 
government. 

If  revenue  sharing  was  eliminated  the 
average  Increase  In  county  property  taxes 
for  homeowners  would  total  19.12  percent. 

Designed  to  share  progressive  federal  in- 
come taxes  with  local  governments  that 
traditionally  rely  on  regressive  property  tax, 
revenue  sharing  was  Intended  to  help  local 
governments  solve  diverse  local  problems.  In 
rural  Elk  County,  Pa.,  for  example,  revenue 
sharing  has  paid  for  police  and  ambulance 
services.  According  to  Daniel  J.  Sterbank, 
the  county  clerk,  in  1980  this  county  of 
37.700  received  half  its  general  funds  from 
this  one  program,  and  sp?nt  more  than  half 
of  that  on  operation  expendltxires. 

Nationally,  58  45  percent  of  the  county 
governments  respondln?  to  the  survey  re- 
ported using  revenue  sharing  funds  for  t^- 
era'lng  or  maintenance  expenses,  not  capital 
o-i»'av.  "n  Ai'en  County.  Kv..  for  example, 
revenue  sharing  shored  up  fire  service,  po- 
lice, solid  waste  dlsixjeal.  ambulances,  a  hoe- 
plial,  and  mental  health  and  mental  retar- 
dation programs  said  Judge  Bill  Mlnlx,  who 
serves  as  the  elected  county  execuUve. 

Th9  percentage  of  counties  that  use  reve- 
nue sharing  to  fund  ImporUnt  community 
services  Is  Instructive: 

Police  and  Fire  Services  60  07  percent; 

Hvman  Resources.  49.06  percent; 

Public  Works.  42.72  percent: 

Transportation,  42.35  percent; 

FnvironTien^al  OraMtv.  32  46  percent; 

Administration.  31.15  percent; 

R-!pr?atlon  and  ParVs.  20.52  percent; 

Other.  18.28  percent; 

Hous'n».  Communltv.  F^ionomlc  Develop- 
ment, Employment  and  Manpower,  6.90  per- 
cent; and 

Training,  1.30  percent. 
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HUlanbnmd  said  that  general  revenue 
sharing  Is  "Interwoven  Into  the  fabric  of 
county  government  and  the  loss  of  the  funds 
would  be  devastating." 


ALP  LANDON  AT  94 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
America's  most  t-eloved  elder  statesmen. 
former  Kansas  Governor,  Ail  M.  Landon. 

turned  J*  on  September  9. 

While  those  of  us  in  Washington  are 
caught  up  in  the  drive  to  cut  our  Gov- 
ernment down  to  size  and  strengthen  our 
economy,  it  is  wise  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  one  who  has  been  on  the  right  side  of 
those  Issues  for  a  good  many  years. 

On  September  1,  Governor  Landon 
made  an  insightful  statement  which  out- 
lines his  views  on  today's  issue.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Kansas  asks 
imanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Govebnor  Landon 

No  one  can  question  my  stand  on  the  evils 
of  Inflation.  Forty-six  years  ago^and  since — 
In  one  way  or  another,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  It  was  the  cruelest  form  of  taxation. 

I  said  to  President  Franklin  Roosevelt — 
and  businessmen  generally  who  wanted  In- 
flation to  get  business  off  dead  center  after 
the  economic  collapse  of  the  early  1930's — 
that  there  wasn't  any  such  a  thing  as  a  little 
snack  of  Inflation.  Inflation  feeds  on  Infla- 
tion until  it  becomes  an  economic  mon- 
strosity— which  It  Is  today. 

There  Is  no  perfect  hedge  against  Inflation. 
The  more  capital  you  have,  the  more  liquid 
your  Investments  can  be — and  the  less  capi- 
tal you  have,  the  more  limited  they  are.  For 
Instance,  when  your  Income  Is  low  enough. 
Inflation  becomes  100  percent  tax 

So  I  welcomed  President  Carter's  opening 
statement  as  President  that  Inflation  had 
priority.  He  appointed  Paul  Volcker  to  flnlsh 
out  some  four  years  of  a  14-year  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Free 
from  political  Interference,  this  Is  the  most 
powerful  aopolntment  made  by  a  president, 
except  for  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

But  President  Carter  did  not  support 
Chairman  Volcker's  policies  by  cutting  fed- 
eral expenses.  Therefore,  his  description  of 
Inflation  as  having  priority  became  only  a 
matter  of  words. 

It  Is  evident  that  President  Reagan.  Chair- 
man Volcker  and  the  Congress  are  working 
together  by  the  adoption  of  the  administra- 
tion's tax  and  budget  legislation.  By  execu- 
tive order,  the  President  Is  cutting  additional 
expenditures  right  and  left. 

I  agree  with  the  statement  the  other  day 
of  Charles  L.  Schultze,  President  Jimmy 
Carter's  chief  economic  advisor,  "TTiere's  no 
way  In  the  world  you're  going  to  pull  Infla- 
tion down  without  some  form  of  tight  money 
and  tighter  Interest  rates  than  we  like.  I  Just 
think  that  they  could  be  somewhat  lower  and 
at  the  same  time  you  could  tighten  up  on  the 
budget." 

The  present  volume  of  foreign  money  being 
Invested  in  the  United  States  Is  upsetting  the 
fiscal  policies  of  friendly  countries  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  protesting.  These  Invest- 
ments are  not  made  for  the  high  interest 
rates  but  rather  because  of  confidence  In  the 
fiscal  policies  of  a  tough  President  who  is  de- 
termined to  eliminate  the  plague  of  inflation 
by  establishing  sound  ground  for  people  in 
the  United  States  to  walk  on  once  again. 

Tn  his  fo'ei<'n  ooll-les.  likewls?.  it  Is  not  so 
much  the  MX  missile  system.  It  U  his  China 
policy.  The  really  major  change  is  diplomatic 


recognition  at  last  of  China,  which  I  advo- 
cated as  early  as  1949.  Our  Joining  other  na- 
tions in  backing  up  China,  on  the  west  flank 
of  Russia,  with  the  centuries  old  enmity  and 
fear  between  the  two  countries,  is  of  vital 
military  concern  to  Russia. 

We  should  not  be  foolish  atwut  Taiwan 
and  the  talk  of  "Red"  China,  when  the  fate 
of  the  world  seems  at  stav* 

So  it  is  comforting  indeed  to  have  a  force- 
ful President  for  all  those  who  'oe:.e.i  .hat 
cruel  inflation  is  as  much  of  a  threat  as  cruel 
Russia.  We  have  been  living  under  that  for 
too  long  a  time,  being  weakened  at  home  and 
abroad. 


INDEXING  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 
FOR  NOW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  our  response  to  the  President's 
recent  proposals  on  the  budget  crisis, 
there  is  one  step  that  can  and  should  be 
taken  now  to  help  calm  the  fears  of  the 
financial  markets — and  that  step  is  to  re- 
peal section  104  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981,  which  indexes 
the  individual  income  tax  for  inflation  in 
future  years.  Although  the  Indexing  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  not  scheduled  to 
take  effect  until  1985 — after  the  5-10-10 
3 -year  tax  cuts  for  1982-84  are  carried 
out— I  believe  they  are  a  significant  fac- 
tor today  in  undermining  confidence  in 
the  administration's  economic  plan. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee,  the  indexing  provisions 
will  cost  the  Treasury  the  following 
amounts  in  the  first  2  years  they  take 
effect:  fiscal  year  1985:  $12.9  billion,  and 
fiscal  year  1986:  $35.8  billion. 

In  later  years,  the  revenue  losses  will 
be  comparable  to  those  in  1986  or  even 
higher. 

We  simply  do  not  have  these  large 
amounts  of  future  revenues  to  give  away 
today.  Indexing  commits  the  F^eral 
Government,  beginning  in  1985,  to  year 
after  year  of  massive  tax  cuts,  above  and 
beyond  the  President's  3 -year  tax  cut. 

In  the  present  confused  state  of  the 
economy,  indexing  is  an  oppressive  mort- 
gage hanging  over  future  budgets.  It 
sends  a  serious  negative  signal  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets.  It  undercuts  any  ra- 
tional expectation  of  a  balanced  budget. 
It  raises  the  specter  of  extremely  large 
Federal  budget  deficits  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  1980's  and  on  into  the  1990's. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  indexing 
is  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
on  Wall  Street.  At  the  very  moment  this 
summer  when  the  financial  markets 
were  carefully  weighing  the  Reagan 
plan.  Congress  added  provisions  to  the 
tax  cut  bill  that  skewed  the  balance  of 
expectations  against  the  plan. 

Obviously,  other  factors  are  also  In- 
volved in  the  verdict  of  the  financial 
markets,  particularly  their  assessment 
whether  the  administration  can  meet  its 
target  of  a  $43  bUllon  deficit  in  1982  and 
a  balanced  budget  in  1984.  But  the  shad- 
ow of  indexing  and  future  deficits  looms 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  on  the  budget 
horizon.  They  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  current  mood  of  pessimism  and 
negative  expectations. 

Of  all  the  recent  actions  Congress  has 
taken  the  enactment  of  indexing  is  the 
most  easily  reversed.  The  provision  was 
a  hasty,  ill-considered  last-minute  addi- 


tion to  the  tax  bill  last  simuner.  It  was 
not  part  of  the  President's  original  tax 
plan.  Nor  was  it  part  of  the  bill  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  arose  as  a  commll'^e  fioor  amend- 
uieiic  ouered  to  the  bill  and  adopted  on 
July  16  by  the  vote  of  57  to  40..  at  a  time 
wh^n  there  was  considerably  greater 
or  timi3m  over  the  anticipa*  :d  economic 
effects  of  the  President's  package. 

The  reaLty  is  far  different  new.  The 
Pre:ident  has  asked  Congress  to  take  a 
series  of  new  steps  on  spending  cuts  and 
tax  increases  that  are  fraught  with  con- 
troversy. I  believe  !hat  repeal  o'  index- 
ing now  could  help  U3  reach  the  goals 
we  share  to  heal  the  economy  and  re- 
store prosperity.  In  parv'cu'ar.  it  ou'd 
help  to  case  the  pressures  maintaining 
the  current  painfully  hieh  intera'  n'^'s, 
by  allaying  the  very  real  fears  of  Wall 
Street  over  endless  future  budget  deficits. 

Support  for  this  change  does  not  mean 
permanent  opposition  to  indexine.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  indexing  would  not 
brgln  until  1985.  There  wi'.l  be  amole 
t'ms  for  Congress  to  reenact  indexing 
bjfore  1985,  if  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
cmy  warrants  large  adl  tional  tax  cuts 
in  the  future.  The  rerponsible  course  for 
U3  to  take  today  is  to  repeal  the  index- 
ing provisions  until  the  budget  picture 
clears. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


TEMPORARY  DEBT  LIMIT 
INCREASE 

The  FRF'irTNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  235)  to  provide 

for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

AMENDMENT   ItO.    564 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  further 
advise  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as  to 
what  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
unanimous  consent  regarding  a  recess  of 
the  Senate  and  what  time  it  Is  specified 
as  the  matter  now  stands? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  there 
will  be  a  recess  from  12  noon  until  2  p.m. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  would  It  be 
in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  order 
that  has  been  agreed  to  be  suspended  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  needs  to  make  opening  remarks 
on  his  amendment  No.  564?  If  so,  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  repeat  that 
reauest  in  the  presence  of  the  majority 
leader? 

■  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  advise  the  Chair 
and  the  majority  leader  that  he  has  Just 


made  a  request  that  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  to  recess  from 
12  o'clock  imtil  2  o'clock  be  rescinded  by 
such  time  after  12  o'clock  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  needs  to  make  opening 
remarks  on  the  matter  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  withdraw  that  request,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  that  request.  I  would 
prefer  to  do  that,  however,  as  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  majority  leader  for  that. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
such  a  suggestion.  Indeed,  the  time  of 
12  o'clock  was  set  in  response  to  re- 
quirements on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle,  rather  than  our  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  give 
me  some  idea  as  to  how  long  his  debate 
will  take? 

Bflr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect  it 
will  not  take  more  than  a  half  an  hour 
after  I  get  started. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  2  o'clock 
be  modified  to  automatically  beg'n  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  to  extend  no  longer 
than  12:30  pm.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  EXON.  That  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put  that 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  to  offer  an  amendment  which  can 
do  more  for  our  coimtry's  economy  right 
now  than  any  other  measure  that  we  are 
likely  to  consider.  If  there  is  a  time  or 
a  moment  to  Immediately  and  construc- 
tively address  the  deplorable  confisca- 
tory Interest  rate  problem,  it  is  at  this 
hour.  The  President's  recovery  plan,  how- 
ever well  Intentioned,  is  coming  apart  at 
the  seams  primarily  because  of  histori- 
cally high  sustained  interest  rates.  It  Is 
no  time  for  affixing  blame,  and  it  Is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  the  President's 
program  is  not  working,  because  it  does 
not  start  until  Thursday  of  this  week. 
We  simply  must,  not  out  of  panic,  but 
out  of  reason,  act  positively.  It  does  no 
good  to  afiOx  blame  to  Coolidge,  Hoover, 
Carter,  or  Reagan.  This  amendment  is 
not  a  cure-all,  but  it  is  carefully  thoufht 
out  as  the  only  measure  before  us  now 
(or  when  it  was  first  unsuccessfully 
offered  on  the  tax  cut  bill)  that  directly 
and  specifically  at  least  addresses  the  ap- 
palling high  interest  rate  debacle. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the  two 
problems  which  are  wrecking  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  economic  recoverv — high 
Interest  rates  and  huge  prospective  defi- 
cits. Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
send  an  Immediate  6<ininl  to  the  finan- 
cial markets  and  to  all  the  people  in  the 
country  that  Coneress  is  determined  not 
to  allow  deficits  to  get  out  of  hand,  that 
Coneress  understand  that  hlch  Interest 
rates  are  tak<ng  a  great  toll  on  literallv 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans,  and  that 


Congress  knows  that  the  size  of  the 
problem  now  Is  such  that  one  more  TV 
blits  by  the  President  is  not  realistically 
going  to  turn  this  country  and  our  econ- 
omy around. 

We  all  want  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  to  work.  If  it  does  not. 
this  country  and  its  citizens  are  in  for 
something  that  will  make  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  thirties  and  its  social  and 
economic  unrest  look  lU:e  a  cake  walk. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  too  few  today 
who  either  experienced  that  economic 
and  human  debacle  or  have  studied  and 
understand  it. 

Many  who  did  have  forgotten  or  con- 
sider themselves  oo  well  off  today  that  It 
could  not  happen  to  them.  There  is  a 
myth  that  we  have  in  place  all  the  pro- 
tection we  need  with  a  strong  Federal 
Government  that  can  and  will  protect 
all  with  social  security.  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance,  and  other  insurances.  Hog- 
wash. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  debating 
today  the  President's  recommendation 
that  we  bust  through  the  $1  trillion  debt 
celling  for  the  first  time  in  history  is 
stark  evidence  that  we  are  in  deep 
trouble.  A  deep  recession  or  outright  de- 
pression would  reduce  Federal  revenues 
to  the  point  where  we  could  not  pay  out 
social  security  or  meet  our  mounting  de- 
fense needs. 

Everyone  is  living  on  credit,  including 
the  Government.  There  is  no  one  in  this 
body  who  cannot  recall  that  in  the  1960's, 
just  20  years  ago,  when  the  total  Federal 
budget  broke  through  the  $100  billion 
figure  for  the  first  time.  In  fiscal  year 
1982,  we  will  spend  that  much  in  tax 
dollars  to  pay  Interest  on  Federal  bor- 
rowings alone.  Astonishing,  Is  It  not,  but 
true.  Maybe  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  can  afford  that,  but  I 
doubt  It.  . 

I  know  Nebraska  family  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  the  smaU  businessmen 
cannot  survive  under  these  interest 
rates.  That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  accept 
the  interest  rate  amendment  that  we  are 
offering.  It  seems  to  me  no  thoughtful  or 
considerate  person  would  disagree. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  help  to 
develop  confidence  in  the  Presidents 
economic  recovery  program.  I  emphasize 
that  bv  its  very  nature  the  amendment 
is  a  safety  trigger  that  would  not  become 
operational  if  the  President's  economic 
recoverv  proeram  works  as  he  has  en- 
visioned. It  Is  an  insurance  policy  to  help 
keep  the  President's  program  on  track  if 
unforeseen  economic  uprisings  tempo- 
rarily derail  the  program,  or  send  it  off 
on  a  journey  from  which  bourne  no 
traveler  ever  returns.  Any  prudent  per- 
son would  require  Insurance,  especially 
when  It  costs  nothing. 

The  question  will  be  asked.  If  this  Is 
so  good,  whv  does  not  the  President  sup- 
port It?  I  honestly  do  not  know,  but  I 
have  an  opinion. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Pres'dent 
and  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  attempting 
to  do  the  right  thing.  But  Custer  rode  off 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  the  right 
thing  at  the  Uttle  Bi?  Horn.  There  were 
those  Just  as  dedicated  as  Custer  whose 
cautions  were  rejected  and  the  disaster 


happened.  It  could  have  been  averted, 
but  ambushes  happen  when  caution  is 
disregarded  and  escape  routes  foreclosed. 
But  things  were  as  they  were  and  will 
be  as  they  will  be,  but  that  does  not  Imply 
that  we  here  should  not  learn  from  his- 
tory by  playing  ostrich  and  stick  our 
heads  in  the  sand.  We  are  all  hooeful  the 
President's    program    will    work,    but 
simply  blind  wishing  will  not  make  it  so. 
I  believe  that  the  Laffer  curve  and  all 
this  supply  side  economics  running  wild 
Is    Alice    In    Wonderland    economics. 
America  will  be  better  off  If  It  works, 
and  I  hope  It  does  and  that  I  am  wrong. 
The  point  Is.  why  Is  It  not  prudent  to 
employ  a  safety  valve  that  could  only 
help  the  President's  efforts  and  In  no 
way  harm  them,  unless  one  believes  that 
we  dulv  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  dare  not  exercise  any  independent 
judgment.  Some  believe  we  are  obliged 
to  say  "Amen"  to  every  proposal  of  the 
President  and  simply  say  "Well.  Mr. 
President.  If  that's  what  you  want." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  am  for 
more  cuts  In  the  budget  where  we  can 
make  them:  I  am  for  eliminating  Fed- 
eral reeulatioas  where  possible:  and  I 
can  accept  much  of  what  the  President 
asked  for  in  his  address  to  the  Nation 
last  Thursdav  night.  But  I  have  seen  no 
convinc  ne  evidence  that  even  if  we 
adopted  all  of  what  the  President  asked 
for  th!\t  interest  rates  would  come  down 
and  that  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984. 

Mr  President,  we  are  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  at  least  a  $100  blUlon  deflcltln 
1984,  and  It  could  be  even  worse.  The 
President's  latest  reoiiests  are  simply 
not  enough  to  deal  with  the  size  of  the 
problem.  ^     ^.     ___  , 

Let  us  look  brleflv  at  why  the  Presi- 
dent's late.st  appeal  ha.s  no  unequivocal 
guarantee  of  worklni?  as  he  envisions,  but 
again  I  emphasize  that  I  hope  it  will. 

First,  the  new  Reagan  round  of  budget 
cuts  is  not  really  new,  but  rather  Just 
some  pages  taken  from  hLs  speeches  and 
documents  of  last  winter  and  spring.  But 
what  might  have  been  a  good  idea  then 
simnly  will  not  work  now  because  the 
economy,  and  expectations  about  it.  have 
changed.  last  spring,  and  all  the  ^7 
through  the  end  of  July,  the  premise  for 
these  budgetary  actions  vra.s  the  theory 
of  rational  expectations.  The  President 
and  h's  advisers.  f<s.<;i.stants.  and  secre- 
taries all  told  us  that  if  Congress  would 
only  go  along  with  his  budget  and  tax 
package.  Infiatlon  and  Interest  rates 
would  drop  quickly  because  citizens'  ex- 
pectations of  the  future  would  change. 

When  interest  rates  and  inflation  fell, 
the  country  would  begin  a  new  round  of 
economic  growth  wh'ch  would  brln«  In 
more  revenues  to  the  Treasury,  which 
would  support  Increased  defense  spend- 
ing and  reduce  the  Federal  defclt  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  all  you  .see.  Mr.  President, 
the  happv  hour  of  suoply  side  economics. 
But  that  ha.s  not  happened,  and  there 
Is  no  prospect  for  nulckly  moderating 
interest  rates  In  sl-'ht.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent appears  to  have  abandoned  tlw 
theory  of  rational  exnectations.  He  and 
his  advisers  are  now  claimire  that  the 
program  has  not  even  gone  into  effect 
yet,  so  how  can  it  be  expected  to  work? 
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Incidentally,   Mr.   President,   I   believe 
there  is  some  validity  to  the  rational  ex- 
pectation school.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  this:  The  Reagan  program  is  working 
already  and  it  is  the  people's  expecta- 
tions that  you  cannot  cut  taxes  by  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars,  increase  de- 
fense spending  by  billions,  and  stlU  bal- 
ance the  budpet.  The  3  to  5  percent 
margin  by  which  interest  rates  exceed 
the  normal  margin  above  the  underlying 
inflation  rate  should  really  be  called  the 
rational  expectation  margin,  or  perhaps 
let  us  call  it  the  voodoo  economics  bubble. 
Second,  taking  these  old  pages  from 
last  spring's  budget  book  is  no  answer 
for  our  current  economic  conditions  since 
Congress  has  already  made  a  Judgment 
that  many  of  the  President's  ideas  simply 
are  not  wise  or  workable.  What  good  will 
it  do  the  overall  economy  to  eliminate 
some  Federal  programs  if  such  action 
only  forces  up  State  and  local  taxes,  In- 
cluding local  property  taxes?  What  good 
does  it  do  if  electric  rates  soar  because 
of  the  inability  of  rural  electrics  to  obtain 
financing?  What  good  does  it  do  to  cut 
impact  aid  to  school  districts  which  are 
heavily  impacted  by  children  of  military 
personnel,  if  the  Defense  Department  will 
be  forced  to  pick  up  the  tab  as  a  result. 
Some  of  guru  Stockman's  ideas  simply 
will  not  fly. 

Third,  by  coming  back  to  Congress  with 
pages  from  Stockman's  already  dog- 
eared budget  of  last  spring,  the  President 
is  missing  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
Congress  on  things  that  really  need  to 
be  done.  The  President's  Director  of  the 
OfDce  of  Management  and  Budget  keeps 
fostering  budget  alternatives  on  the 
President  that  even  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  reject. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  facing  bankruptcies,  unemploy- 
ment, and  all  the  problems  caused  by 
high  interest  rates,  cannot  wait  for  some 
day.  We  need  to  take  action  now.  I  wish 
the  President  had  told  the  people  last 
Thursday  that  he  recognized  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  budget — the  spending 
side  and  the  revenue  side.  That  insofar 
as  the  economic  recovery  package  had 
not  started  as  smoothly  as  he  had  hoped, 
we  might  have  to  consider  a  combination 
of  further  budget  cuts  and  simultane- 
ously some  partial  scaling  back  in  the 
massive  tax  cuts  to  address  the  ruinous 
high  Interest  rates. 

This  leads  me  back  to  the  amendment 
I  am  offering  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  Congress  can  rem- 
edy the  President's  oversight  without 
destroying  the  better  aspects  of  his  pro- 
gram, and.  most  Importantly,  without 
going  against  the  American  people's  de- 
sire to  see  the  President's  program  work. 
Our  amendment  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed as  a  "safety  valve."  "trigger 
amendment,"  or  "insurance  policy."  But 
what  it  really  is.  is  a  frontal  attack  on 
high  interest  rates. 

If  Interest  rates  do  not  fall  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1982  to  an  average  of  10  5  per- 
cent as  the  President  predicts  for  new 
Issues  of  91-day  Treasury  bUls,  then  the 
tax  cut  for  Individuals  which  Is  to  go  Into 
effect  In  July.  1983.  would  be  necessarily 
scaled  back.  It  would  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  the  1982  deficit  exceeded  the 


President's  projections  of  $42.5  billion. 
The  amendment  would  not  touch  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  or  provisions  for  savings 
incentives — only  tax  rates  for  individu- 
als— and  in  no  case  would  the  scheduled 
July  withholding  reduction  be  altered  as 
scheduled  from  10  percent  to  below  5 
percent. 

If  this  amendment  is  fully  triggered, 
over  $20  billion  would  be  available  to  ap- 
ply against  the  deficit,  whatever  It  is,  in 
1984.  If  we  are  to  have  a  realistic  chance 
of  coining  close  to  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984,  which  Is  supposed  to  force  interest 
rates  down,  it  will  be  because  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  or  an  amend- 
ment very  much  like  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska wants  to  talk  straight  to  his  col- 
leagues. We  need  this  amendment,  and 
we  need  it  now.  To  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, I  say  this:  I  know  there  is  re- 
luctance to  change  in  any  way  the  tax 
cut  legislation  which  we  passed  Just  2 
months  ago.  But  conditions  have 
changed,  and  expectations  have  fallen, 
in  those  2  months.  You  know  from  be- 
ing home  that  high  Interest  rates  are 
inflicting  great  damage  on  your  con- 
stituents as  well  as  mine.  You  also  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  that 
the  President's  latest  efforts  are  inade- 
quate to  deal  satisfactorily  with  this 
acute  problem.  The  sooner  we  do  some- 
thing to  lower  Interest  rates,  and  this 
amendment  Is  directed  exactly  at  that, 
the  sooner  we  are  going  to  have  a  chance 
at  real  economic  recovery. 

To  my  Democratic  colleagues,  I  say 
this:  I  know  that  some  of  you  would  pre- 
fer more  drastic  action  and  a  greater 
reduction  in  the  tax  cut  than  this  amend- 
ment offers.  This  amendment,  If  adopt- 
ed, could  really  give  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  a  chance  to  work.  It 
would  strengthen  the  President's 
chances  of  success  to  reach  his  goals.  To 
vote  for  this  amendment,  however,  does 
not  foreclose  other  options,  but  most  of 
all,  a  vote  for  this  tunendment  will  dem- 
onstrate that  members  of  our  party  are 
not  obstructionists:  that  we  offer  realis- 
tic alternatives  not  to  thwart  the  Presi- 
dent, but  to  help  him  and  his  programs 
succeed. 

Let  me  review  one  more  time  the  pur- 
pose and  the  mechanics  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  Is  to  reduce  high  in- 
terest rates  by  showing  that  the  Congress 
will  not  let  future  year  deficits  get  out  of 
control,  and  this  in  turn  will  allow  other 
parts  of  our  economic  recovery  programs 
to  succeed.  The  mechanics  are  simple:  If 
Interest  rates  do  not  fall  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  vear  1982  to  the  level  the  President 
projected  and  assumed  necessary  for  his 
program's  success,  then  the  third  year  of 
the  Individual  tax  rate  cut  wou'd  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent's program  back  on  track.  The 
amount  would  be  whatever  figure  the 
fiscal  year  1982  deficit  exceeds  the  Presi- 
dent's prediction  of  $42.5  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
with  the  theory  being  advanced  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  this  body  as  well  as  with  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  Capital  Hill  that  they 
will  support  further  budget  cuts  only  if 
massive  new  reductions  are  made  in  tlie 


President's    national    defense    recom- 
mendations. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  The  President  said  that 
again  Thursday  night.  That  has  always 
been  this  Senator's  perspective,  but  I 
also  know  that  the  primary  reasons  for 
tha  gloomy  outlook  for  continued  record 
high  interest  rates  and  deficits  Is  neces- 
sary defense  spending  and  the  Kemp- 
Roth-Reagan  sized  tax  cut. 

The  President  and  his  most  enthusi- 
astic supporters  in  the  Congress  are 
Ignoring  the  bottom  line.  Are  they  saying 
that  the  total  massive  tax  cut  is  so 
sacrosanct  that  they  would  even  endan- 
ger the  defense  budget  in  their  stubborn- 
ness? The  question  needs  to  be  answered. 
It  is  my  belief  that  Americans  If  properly 
Informed  would  willingly  give  up  some 
tax  cuts  if  the  alternative  was  less  de- 
fense. Yet  the  President  Is  backing  off  of 
what  he  and  his  advisors  said  only  a  few 
months  ago  was  the  minimum  defense 
budget  to  meet  continuing  Soviet  expan- 
sionism and  adventurism.  We  can  not 
blame  Jimmy  Carter  for  that  decision. 

I  cited  this,  Mr.  President,  to  attempt 
to  explain  the  need  to  recognize  priorities 
and  why  this  amendment  makes  sense  In 
all  ways  unless  one  takes  the  irresponsi- 
ble approach  that  come  hell  or  high  wa- 
ter the  President  Is  going  to  have  his 
prized  massive  tax  cut  without  change. 
If  the  Exon-Bradley  amendment  becomes 
operational — and  I  emphasize  again  that 
would  not  happen  imless  the  administra- 
tion's promised  Interest  rate  reductions 
and  reduced  deficits  are  not  met — It 
would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  for  in- 
creased and  necessary  defense  spending 
that  otherwise  would  be  reduced  by  a 
Congress  and  an  administration  that  are 
seemingly  bent  on  a  course  protecting 
the  massive  tax  cuts  that  no  one  can 
successfully  refute  basically  favor  the 
upper  economic  echelon  of  our  society. 
Tax  cuts  are  fine.  Mr.  President,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  our  national  security. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  close  with  these 
words.  On  Friday,  September  25.  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that  Con- 
gress will  spurn  the  Idea  of  any  tax  cut 
rollback  for  the  foreseeable  future.  But 
the  news  item  went  on  to  state  that: 

Even  Republicans  acknowledge  that  soma 
action  could  be  needed  by  next  spring  if  the 
budget  deficit  keeps  growing.  Tbe  idea  of 
tinkering  with  the  new  tax  law  could  gain 
more  support  then.  Congressional  strategists 
see  ample  time  to  enact  changes  If  they  are 
needed. 

Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal  went  on  to 
quote  one  source  as  fc^ows: 

Tou  can  wait  until  next  May  to  do  It.  So 
why  Insult  the  President  and  those  who  voted 
for  the  tax  bill  In  the  meantime? 

Mr.  President,  any  Individual  who  em- 
braces such  a  scenario  Is  cleeu-ly  out  of 
touch  with  what  is  happening  through- 
out our  country  today.  If  someone  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  can  allow  high  Interest 
rates  to  exist  until  next  May,  then  our 
country  and  its  political  leadership  are  in 
a  much  worse  condition  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly imagine.  To  allow  more  and  more 
bankruptcies,  higher  unemployment,  and 
a  great  deal  of  human  suffering  to  exist 
simply  because  we  do  not  want  to  Insult 
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the  President  and  those  who  voted  for 
the  tax  cut  should  really  be  beyond  our 
comprehension,  let  alone  any  measure  of 
good  political  sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  is 
now,  not  next  May.  and  I  commend  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  is  to  stand 
in  recess  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  fnmi  Nebraska 
until  2  p.m. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  a  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  n<»ie,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Are 
there  other  Senators  who  would  like  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes,  there  are  other  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  speak,  and  we  were 
trying  to  accommodate  the  Senate  by 
putting  it  off  until  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  that  basis,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  wait  until  the  others 
speak  and  will  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess. 

Thereupon,  at  12:09  pm.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gorton)  . 


TEMPORARY  DEBT  LIMIT 
INCREASE 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
265. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  265. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  debate  on  amendments,  those 
amendments  are  stacked  imtil  after 
7  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  debate  on  the  Exon 
amendment  has  concluded,  it  falls  in 
that  category?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  requested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  floor 
situation  at  the  moment,  I  assume,  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  might 
seek  recognition  to  continue  debate  on 
his  amendment,  or  otherwise  proceed; 
or,  in  the  alternative,  absent  his  seeking 


recognition,  some  other  Senator  would 
be  recognized  by  the  Chair  to  offer  an 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Exon  amendment  were  set  aside. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  I  am  driving  at  is 
that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  Exon  amendment  has  been 
concluded.  While  I  make  an  inquiry 
about  that,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   S64 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
Exon  and  Bradley  propose  an  amend- 
ment that  would  condition  the  third  year 
of  the  individual  tax  cut  (due  July  1, 
1983)  on  meeting  certain  conditions  in 
the  economy.  Specifically,  the  amend- 
ment would  scale  back  the  individual  cut 
(not  the  business  cuts)  unless  interest 
rates  in  1982  are  at  or  below  administra- 
tion projections.  Interest  rates  on  91-day 
Treasury  bills  are  now  expected  to  aver- 
age 10.5  percent  in  1982. 

If  the  interest  rates  are  above  projec- 
tions, the  tax  cut  would  be  scaled  back 
by  the  lesser  of  2.5  percent  or  the  dollar 
amount  by  which  the  fiscal  1982  deficit 
exceeds  projections.  In  other  words,  if 
the  1982  deficit  is  $10  billion  over  the 
projected  $42.5  billion,  the  individual 
rate  cut  could  be  reduced  by  $10  billion. 
Alternatively,  the  tax  cut  would  be  only 
7.5  percent  rather  than  10  percent  if  that 
would  cause  a  lesser  scale-back  in  the  tax 
cut. 

First,  I  note  that  this  is  the  same 
amendment  that  was  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  Its  debate  over  the  tax  cut.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  In  the  Senate 
by  a  58  to  37  vote.  Nothing  has  happened 
since  to  make  the  amendment  more  de- 
sirable or  more  sensible. 

Mr.  President,  we  knew  at  the  time  of 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  tax  cut  that 
further  budget  cuts  would  be  forthcom- 
ing, and  that  interest  rates  were 
unacceptably  high.  The  only  reason  to 
reconsider  the  amendment  at  this  time 
would  be  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  economic 
program.  Such  a  sudden  reversal  is  ab- 
solutely the  worst  signal  we  could  send 
to  financial  markets. 


It  would  convince  them  nothing  has 
really  changed,  that  we  do  not  care  about 
the  level  of  Federal  spending,  and  that 
Congress  will  reverse  itself  in  response  to 
every  fiuctuation  in  public  opinion.  Fi- 
nancial markets  know,  and  we  ought  to 
learn,  that  a  lack  of  political  will  has 
been  our  main  economic  problem  for  too 
long. 

In  addition,  this  trigger  amendment 
really  imposes  a  trigger  tax  increase. 
Without  the  tax  reductions  just  ap- 
proved, taxes  would  rise  by  22  percent 
over  the  next  3  years:  Therefore, 
withholding  the  10  percent  reduction  due 
in  1983  would  mean,  a  real  tax  Increase 
for  most  Americans  over  present  levels. 


Since  this  is  really  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease taxes,  there  is  no  reason  to  disguise 
it  with  a  "trigger"  gimmick.  If  we  reach 
a  point  in  1983  where  revenues  seem 
inadequate,  we  can  vote  then  to  raise 
additional  revenues.  There  is  no  reason 
to  take  that  vote  now.  Why  must  we  al- 
ways make  a  presumptim  in  favor  of 
higher  taxes,  rather  than  lower? 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  also 
self-contradictory.  It  attempts  to  bind 
the  administration  to  its  economic  pro- 
jections, but  by  denying  the  certainty 
of  stable  tax  rates  over  the  next  few 
years.  It  reduces  the  chance  that  those 
projections  can  be  met.  Stability  is  the 
key  to  any  successful  economic  program. 
In  sum.  this  amendment  would  force 
us  to  reverse  policy  (a  policy  Just  adopted 
in  the  last  few  months)  if  we  fall  short 
on  some  of  our  short-term  economic 
goals.  By  doing  so  it  would  hinder  our 
ability  to  meet  our  Iwig-term  economic 
goals,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  it  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  the  same 
amendment  that  wm  offered  during  the 
debate  on  the  tax  cut  a  couple  of  months 
ago  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  58  to  38  in 
the  Senate. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  that  time, 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  aware 
of.  except  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
discussion,  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  from  some 
who  did  not  support  the  tax  cut  in  the 
first  instance,  about  how  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. I  remind  those  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  it  that  it  actually  takes  effect 
on  Thursday  of  this  week.  I  suppose  it  is 
fairly  difficult  to  measure  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  program  untU  it  is  started. 

So  I  suggest  that  what  we  are  being 
asked  now  is  to  take  away  the  tax  cut 
from  the  American  people  so  that  Con- 
gress will  not  have  to  face  up  to  budget 
cuts.  They  would  rather  take  away  the 
American  taxpayer's  tax  reduction, 
which  the  taxpayers  have  been  waiting 
for  a  long  time,  so  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  not  have  to  face  up  to  some 
difficult  choices  on  budget  cutting. 

TTie  easiest  way  to  avoid  budget  cut- 
ting is  to  say.  "Don't  give  anybody  a  tax 
cut.  Just  continue  the  Government's 
appetite  for  defense  spending,  overtax 
the  American  taxpayers,  and  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  go  home  and  say, 
•I'm  doing  the  responsible  thing:  I'm  not 
going  to  cut  spending.  This  is  one  way 
to  balance  the  budget— Just  take  the 
tax  cut  away,  and  I  don't  have  to  make 
difficult  votes.' "  _. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  suggests 
that  if  you  are  happy  with  high  interest 
rates  and  high  inflation,  that  is  the 
course  we  should  follow.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  President  has  given  us  direc- 
tion For  the  first  time  in  the  memory 
of  many  of  us.  we  have  a  President  who 
has  provided  leadership  with  respect  to 
spending  reduction,  and  I  hope  we  can 
have  broad  bipartisan  suw>ort  in  tabling 
this  amendment. 

Th's  amendment,  the  trigger  amend- 
ment, really  proposes  a  trigger  tax  in- 
crease. Tax  increases  in  my  view,  are  not 
welcome.  We  already  have  four  more 
tax  increases  built  into  the  Social  Secu- 
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rlty  Act  of  1977  which  the  majority  party 
at  that  time  told  us  would  cure  the  so- 
cial security  system  until  the  year  2030. 
Here  we  are  about  4  years  later,  with 
the  social  security  system  in  serious  trou- 
ble, even  though  we  were  told  in  1977 
that  if  we  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  the  Carter  administration  and  in- 
creased taxes  on  the  American  working 
man  and  working  woman  and  on  em- 
ployers six  times  between  now  and  the 
year  1990,  we  would  take  care  of  the  so- 
cial security  system. 

Ndw  we  have  another  remedy  coming 
from  pretty  much  the  same  source,  the 
same  direction,  another  tatx  increase. 

So  I  hope  that  if  we  do  not  go  eJiead 
with  the  tax  reductions  that  were  i^)- 
proved  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  89- 
to-11 — 89-to-ll  was  the  vote  on  the  tax 
reduction  package.  Thai  taxes  would 
rise  by  22  percent  over  the  next  3  years. 
In  1983  it  would  mean  a  real  tax  in- 
crease for  most  Americans  beyond  pres- 
ent levels. 

Let  us  face  it:  Even  with  the  tax  re- 
duction package,  the  largest  tax  reduc- 
tion package  in  history,  because  of  in- 
flation and  because  bracket  creep,  most 
taxpayers  will  end  up  with  a  1,  2,  or  3 
percent  real  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  offer  this  amendment.  If  we 
want  to  debate  the  tax  bUl  again  on  the 
debt  ceiling,  this  is  an  opportunity.  "ITiat, 
in  effect,  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
being  asked  to  undo  today  what  the 
Senate  did  by  a  90  percent  vote  Just  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  in  approving  a 
tax  increase. 

So,  at  the  appropriate  time,  when 
speakers  on  the  Democratic  side  have 
completed  their  statements.  I  will  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  not  certain  what  is  happening 
on  Wall  Street  these  days,  but  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  some  good  news 
yesterday,  despite  the  prediction  of 
doom  and  gloom  by  some;  and  there  has 
been  good  news  today  and  good  news 
around  the  world  in  the  stock  markets. 
Interest  rates  were  reduced  a  half  per- 
cent yesterday.  That  is  not  much,  but 
that  is  better  than  they  were  2  days  ago. 
So  there  is  some  Indication  that  even 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  it  is  having  some  impact 
in  some  places. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
President  a  chance.  He  barely  got  to 
town  a  few  months  ago.  We  have  had 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  which 
way  the  coimtry  should  go,  but  nobody 
wanted  it  to  go  the  way  it  has  been  going 
the  last  10  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  de- 
serves an  opcortunitv  to  Dut  his  pro- 
gram in  place,  and  it  starts  on  Thurs- 
day. I  know  that  we  have  already  had 
last  rites  for  the  program.  It  has  not 
even  been  in  effect  or  been  in  place.  I 
hope  that  the  media  will  find  it  in  their 
hearts  not  to  make  it  retroactive.  The 
effective  date  is  Thursday.  Perhaos  the 
American  people  then  will  understand 
that,  as  of  Thursday,  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent's full  program  in  place. 

The  tax  reduction  has  been  in  effect  in 
1981  in  some  areas  of  business,  and  some 


little  place  on  capital  gains,  but  the  In- 
dividual rate  cuts  and  the  full  impact 
of  the  other  cuts  take  effect  in  October 
or  in  January  of  next  year. 

This  Senator  believes  that  if  Congress 
does  not  totally  lose  its  nerve — I  see 
some  erosion  around  and  some  erosion 
on  both  sides.  The  President  has  not  lost 
his  nerve,  and  if  we  do  not  lose  ours  and 
the  American  people  help  us  not  to  lose 
our  nerve  in  the  process,  we  may  yet 
turn  the  economy  around  and  further 
reduce  interest  rates  and  further  reduce 
inflation,  and  increase  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  That  really  is  what  the 
President  indicated  he  would  like  to  do 
for  this  country  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date and  since  he  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands that  when  debt  ceilings  are  on 
the  floor,  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  amend  the  debt  ceiling  meas- 
ure. I  can  remember  not  too  long  ago 
when  I  offered  amendments  to  the  debt 
ceiling  measure.  I  did  not  know  anyone 
was  watching  on  the  other  side,  but  ap- 
parently somebody  picked  that  up — not 
what  I  did  but  what  some  of  the  more 
effective  Senators  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  we  can  table  all  these 
amendments.  We  have  an  amendment 
from  Senator  Akmsirong  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.  We  arc  going  to  table  that 
amendment.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  have  an 
amendment.  Their  amendment  is  not 
quality,  but  it  Ls  all  right  to  bring  it  up. 
I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  it  with  a  motion 
to  table  sometimes  after  7  p.m. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  even  those  who 
are  not  on  the  floor,  because  they  are 
undoubtedly  listening  in  their  offices, 
that  unless  we  act  today  not  only  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  265,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, on  another  resolution  we  need 
unanimous  consent  to  bring  up,  House 
Joint  Resolution  266.  in  effect  we  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  about  $4.5 
to  $5  million.  That  is  because  we  need 
an  earlier  1-day  extension  on  the  debt 
ceiling  so  that  the  Treasury  can  make 
certain  bond  offerings  to  fund  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  If  that  is  not 
done,  if  we  do  not  have  that  approval 
by  Congress,  then  we  are,  in  effect,  wast- 
ing $5  million  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  say  this:  I 
know  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey  and 
Nebraska  understand  this  and  are  not 
trying  to  frustrate  it;  I  make  that  clear 
at  the  outset.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
everywhere  that  I  am  in  the  position  the 
distinguuihed  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  taand.  himself  in,  in  the  past.  If  we 
do  not  extend  the  debt  ceiling  by  to- 
morrow night,  certain  things  will  hap- 
pen. 

By  next  Monday,  if  we  do  not  extend 
it  in  timely  fashion,  many  of  the  Gov- 
ernment checks  being  sent  out — social 
security  checks,  for  example— will  not 
be  honored  because  there  will  not  be 
money  to  pay  those  checks.  We  are  told 
by  the  Treasury  that  as  of  next  Monday, 
there  will  be  outstanding  checks,  billions 
of  dollars  worth,  and  they  cannot  be 
redeemed  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
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is  no  borrowing  authority  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  out  of  money. 

That  chronology  has  been  placed  In 
the  Record.  It  is  not  intended  to 
frighten  anybody.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  said.  "Let  it 
happen.  What  we  need  in  this  country  Is 
a  little  chaos."  Mr.  President,  if  that  hap- 
pened, there  would  be  chaos.  There  would 
be  so  much  chaos  if  that  happened  that 
we  could  probably  slip  social  security  re- 
form through  the  Senate  without  any- 
body noticing  it.  because  there  would  be 
so  much  focus  on  what  happened  if  the 
Government  cannot  meet  its  obligations. 
So  it  is  serious  business  we  are  about. 

I  hope  that  people  who  have  amend- 
ments will  come  to  the  floor  this  after- 
noon so  we  can  have  a  final  vote  on  them 
this  evening  and  we  can  have  a  vote  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  265.  followed  by 
a  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  266 
and,  hopefully,  have  a  vote  on  some- 
thing sent  over  by  the  House  called  the 
Boiling  proposal,  which  would  restore 
the  minimum  benefit. 

We  would  modify  that  benefit  with  a 
package  voted  out,  20  to  0,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  last  year,  with  a 
restoration  of  the  minimum  benefit — 
a  rather  large  restoration — provisi(»i 
for  ''nterfund  borrowing,  provision  for 
reallocation  of  taxes  in  the  different 
funds,  and,  finally,  adoption  of  a  pro- 
vision that  will  pay  for  the  restoration 
of  the  minimum  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  we  can 
reach  some  agreement.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  to  bring  up  the  Boiling 
proposal  to  substitute  the  package 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  send  that  back  to  the  House.  If 
that  all  happens  in  the  next  few  hours, 
we  shall  have  accomplishad  a  great  deal. 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
for  his  patience. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  try  to  be  brief 
because  I  know  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  cosponsor  of  the 
amendments  before  us.  wants  to  talk 
on  this  subject. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest,  as 
I  always  do.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Kansas.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  he  still  imderstands  this 
amendment.  At  least,  the  arguments 
that  he  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  support  of  his  tabling  motion  led 
one  to  believe  that  he  simply  does  not 
understand  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

He  says  that  this  is  an  amendment 
to  increase  taxes.  To  the  contrary,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  the  only  amendment 
that  has  ever  been  offered  when  the  tax 
bill  passed  this  body  and  it  is  the  only 
amendment  that  I  know  of  that  is  be- 
ing offered  on  the  debt  ceiling  limit  bill 
that  directly  attacks  the  ruinous  inter- 
est rates  that  are  affecting  this  country. 
Contrary  to  the  argument  that  has 
been  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  we  are  not  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  chance.  Indeed,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  read  this  simple  amendment.  You 
would  say  we  are  going  along  100  percent 
with  the  President's  economic  recovery 
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program.  We  are  going  along  100  per- 
cent with  the  President's  tax  cut  pro- 
gram, just  as  it  passed  this  body  60  days 
ago. 

All  we  are  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  If  the  economic  assumptions  in  the 
President's  program  do  not  work  out, 
then  we  are  providing  for  a  safety  valve, 
a  trigger  mechanism.  If  you  will,  which 
wlU  send  the  market  the  notice  that  we 
are  indeed  sincere  about  doing  something 
about  the  high  interest  rates. 

If  this  amendment  Is  tabled,  and  I 
suspect  that  there  is  a  chance  that  that 
might  happen,  because  you  can  count  on 
unanimous  support  for  the  tabling  mo- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  how 
do  they  answer  the  question  of  what  they 
are  going  to  do  about  interest  rates? 
They  keep  saying.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
will  just  believe  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram, everything  will  work  out.  That  is 
what  I  am  saying,  except  that  I  am  say- 
ing that  if  the  President's  program  does 
not  work  out,  then  we  have  an  escape 
route  tliat  could  and  will  directly  affect 
the  lowering  of  interest  rates  right  now. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to 
say  that  we  are  trying  to  interfere  with 
the  President's  program.  All  we  are  say- 
ing in  the  amendment,  clearly  stated.  Is 
that  nothing  will  be  changed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Nothing  will  be  changed 
in  the  economic  recovery  package  that  is 
so  near  and  dear  to  \hs  hearts  of  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  President's  program 
wiU  work.  We  are  not  taking  away  one 
option  for  that  program's  not  working. 
The  basic  question  is.  are  you  con- 
cerned about  the  ruinous  high  interest 
rate  today  that  most  economists  agree  is 
the  thing  that  is  starting  to  direct  the 
economic  program  of  the  President  off 
track?  All  we  are  saying  is,  if  it  does  go 
off  track,  this  is  an  amendment  that  will 
bring  it  back  on. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  if  you  sin- 
cerely believe  in  giving  the  President's 
program  a  clmnce,  as  I  do,  we  are  not 
raising  taxes,  we  are  not  interfering  with 
the  program.  We  are  simply  saying  that 
if  the  sijeciflc  figures  advanced  by  the 
President  as  they  affect  the  economy  do 
not  work  out  a  year  from  now.  then  we 
suggest  that  if  interest  rates  stay  high 
and  if  the  deflcit  flares,  we  would  reduce 
by  half  in  the  third  year— not  the  first 
year,  not  the  second  year,  but  the  third 
year — the  individual  income  tax  cut. 

It  is  a  reasonable  amendment,  as  I  said 
In  my  remarks  th's  morning.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  that  this  is 
the  only  thing  that  we  can  do  now  and 
reject  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  we  should  ignore  the  high 
interest  rate  problems  and  let  nature 
take  its  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  and  cosponsorship  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  It  is  the  same  amendment  in 
substance  that  was  offered  on  the  tax 
bill.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argimients 
that  were  offered  by  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska,  because  I  think  he  succinctly 
stated  that  this  is  an  amendment  wliich 
provides  a  triggering  mechanism  to  pre- 
serve a  stable  economy. 

And  indeed  if  interest  rates  are  much 
higher  than  the  President  predicts  they 
will  be,  if  the  budget  deficit  is  much 
higher  than  the  President  predicts  his 
program  will  bring,  then  we  will  reduce 
the  size  of  that  third  year  tax  cut  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  prudent. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  I  think  is 
timely,  for  many  Senators  after  return- 
ing from  their  August  recess  recognized 
that  something  was  wrong  out  there.  In- 
terest rates  were  not  dropping,  they  were 
skyrocketing;  the  deficit  was  not  coming 
down,  it  was  going  up. 

The  prospect  of  stable  growth  had 
deteriorated  dramatically  in  the  1 
month  after  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram had  been  sidopted. 

It  is  just  such  probability  in  the  futtire 
that  occasions  tiiis  amendment. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  used,  but 
indeed  it  might  be  and  we  must  be  ready. 
I  think,  also,  on  the  occasion  of  of- 
fering this  amendment  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  comment  about  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  Reagan  economic 
program.  This  is  the  week  that  the  Inter- 
nationca  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank  are  meeting  in  Washington.  In- 
deed the  President  has  addressed  them 
today. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  the  early  IMO's 
there  was  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  fought  a  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  and  indeed  if 
the  President's  comments  to  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  correctly  reported  this  morn- 
ing, it  seems  that  this  President  is  at- 
tempting to  make  the  world  safe  for 
supply  side,  a  particular  kind  of  supply 
side  that  Is  defined  as  reducing  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  and  cutting  nondefense 
Government  spending. 

In  fact,  this  administration's  Inter- 
national economic  policy  is  to  be  cate- 
gorized in  two  ways.  One  is  getting  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  world  economy,  and 
,  that  includes  those  institutions  that  are 
'  holding  their  annual  meeting  today,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank. 

The  second  thing  that  characterizes 
the  international  economic  policy  of  this 
administration  is  that  it  pays  little  at- 
tention to  global  repercussions  of  domes- 
tic economic  developments.  By  that  I 
mean  the  interest  rate  policy,  the  tax 
poUcy.  the  fiscal  policy  generally  of  the 
United  States. 

The  result  of  these  two  actions  leads  to 
an  endangerment  of  our  entire  world 
economic  system  particularly  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  under  stress. 

Mr.  President,  that  system,  as  most 
Senators  and  citizens  know,  was  created 
in  1945  based  on  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  free  flow  of  capital  and  the  dollar 
as  the  reserve  currency.  It  was  a  system 
created  to  avert  the  downturn  in  world 
trade  that  occasioned  the  depths  of  the 
depression  in  the  1930's.  It  was  a  system 
devised  to  bolster  our  allies  in  Germany 
and  Japan  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against 


Communism.  It  was  a  system  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  United  States  could 
outcompete  any  of  our  allies  given  a 
worKabie  system  of  rules. 

Mr.  President,  by  any  standard  of 
measurement  that  system  provided  the 
world  with  the  greatest  prosperity  it  has 
ever  known.  Since  1971,  however,  that 
system  has  l>een  under  stress,  stress  from 
at  least  four  locations. 

One  is  that  our  allies  turned  out  to  re- 
cuperate much  faster  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. Our  economies  are  no  longer  as 
complementary  but  they  are  indeed 
deadly  competitive,  in  any  number  of 
products  in  all  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  That  is  Mm  first  stress  on  that 
system. 

The  second  stress  is  a  rising  protec- 
tionism throughout  the  world,  that,  of 
course,  pushed  us  to  the  abyss  and  into 
the  abyss  in  the  Depression  of  1930  and 
1931.  The  third  stress  was  the  extreme 
of  floating  exchange  rates  which  wwks 
well  in  theory  but  maslted  underlying 
economic  inefficiencies  in  the  system, 
and  the  fourth  stress  is  really  the  eco- 
nomic shocks  that  were  sustained  by 
that  world  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
three  oil  supply  disruptions  in  the 
1970's. 

It  is  this  system  under  these  stresses 
that  this  administration  enters  with  the 
proposal  that  we  must  get  Government 
out  of  the  world  economy,  including  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  we  must  follow  very 
tight  money  policies  in  this  coimtry  with- 
out regard  not  only  to  l^e  small  busi- 
nessmen, the  farmers,  and  the  housing 
industry  in  this  country  but  without 
regard  to  any  of  our  allies  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  ties  of  economic 
interdependence  are  strong.  Ignoring 
them  will  not  eliminate  them.  And  try- 
ing to  cut  them  is  extremely  costly. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  government  is 
not  no  government.  Governments  and 
government-created  multinational  insti- 
tutions provide  the  structure  in  which 
private  enterprise  can  function  and  the 
stabUity  through  which  economic  growth 
can  be  obtained.  Indeed,  interdependence 
means  management,  rules  of  trade,  and 
finance  and  investment  are  necessary. 

The  program  of  this  administration  on 
tliree  fronts  endangers  that  world  eco- 
nomic growth.  First  the  high  interest 
rates.  Not  only  do  these  high  interest 
rates  come  at  a  time  when  the  world  is 
already  in  sluggish  economic  growth,  the 
developed  world  last  year,  for  example, 
grew  at  a  little  over  1.2  percent,  the  de- 
veloping coimtries  grew  at  about  4.4  per- 
cent. But  the  problem  is  let  us  take  each 
one.  The  developed  countries  are  tending 
toward  a  recession  already.  Take  the 
German  economy.  It  has  high  unemploy- 
ment and  low  inflation.  That  would  not 
need  expansionary  policy  but  because  we 
follow  a  policy  that  produces  very  high 
Interest  rates  we  force  our  German  allies 
to  cut  their  budget  and  in  so  doing  make 
them  unable  to  fulfill  the  defense  re- 
quirements which  are  so  absolutely  cen- 
tral to  sustaining  the  common  defense 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  effect  of  high  interest  rates  on 
developing  coxmtries  need  not  be  be- 
labored. It  stlfies  capital  equipment  In- 
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vestment,  it  raises  the  price  of  oil  im- 
ports, it  stops  trade,  it  prevents  countries 
that  already  have  $300  billion  in  total 
outstanding  debts  and  current  accotmt 
deficit  collectively  of  $70  billion  from 
being  able  to  marshal  any  momentum  on 
exports  and,  therefore,  the  attaiimient 
of  revenues  to  repay  those  loans  that 
most  of  the  international  banking  struc- 
tures of  the  Western  World  have  ex- 
tended to  them. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  ironic  that  at 
the  time  the  world  oil  price  has  stabilized 
you  find  the  interest  rates  si^rocketing 
with  the  general  rule  that  every  1  per- 
cent increase  in  the  world  interest  rate 
adds  $7  to  $8  billion  onto  the  interest 
payments  of  developing  coimtries.  In 
fact,  you  find  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries their  export  revenues  are  not 
enough  even  to  cover  their  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  loans  that  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them  by  private  and  multi- 
lateral banking  institutions,  not  to  men- 
tion the  ability  of  those  export  revenues 
to  cover  oil  imports  which  they  do  not. 
So,  these  interest  rates  are  damaging 
to  our  national  security,  forcing  our  al- 
lies to  be  unable  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  defense  measures  that  are  essential 
for  the  common  defense.  They  endanger 
the  economic  system  and  the  trading 
system  and  the  international  banking 
system  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  world  has  been  based  since  1945, 
and  they  very  clearly  present  a  difficult, 
challenging,  and  damaging  threat  to  the 
small  businessmen,  the  housing  industry, 
and  the  auto  industry  in  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this 
administration  caimot  withdraw  from 
the  world  econcwny,  cannot  make  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  that  world 
economy,  and  an  economy  such  as  ours 
which  has  one  in  five  jobs  tied  to  ex- 
ports, 1  in  3  acres  of  farmland  tied  to  ex- 
ports, and  20  to  25  percent  of  GNP  tied 
to  trade  cannot  withdraw  from  that 
world  economy.  We  cannot  withdraw 
from  multilateral  institutions  such  as  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank  that  are  so 
essential  to  assuring  the  stability  in  the 
world  in  which  the  private  sector  can 
now  issue  an  economic  growth  both  in 
the  Third  World  and  developed  world 
can  occur. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  argue  finally  that 
the  statistics  do  not  really  capture  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  among  our 
economies  in  the  developed  world  and 
developing  world,  because  we  are  not  only 
sensitive  to  each  other's  commercial  and 
financial  martets  as  the  last  week  has 
clearly  made  vivid  but  we  are  also  sensi- 
tive to  each  other's  psychology  about  one 
another. 

In  fact,  that  is  the  essense  of  alliance. 
And  to  date,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  shown  signs  of  trying  to  ignore  these 
linkages.  It  strives  to  remove  government 
from  the  marketplace  entirely  and  to  as- 
sume all  functions  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  private  sector.  But  again  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  world  economic  system, 
the  private  sector  needs  stability  and 
that  requires  government  involvement  in 
international  cooperation. 

Changing  that  system  to  assure  an- 
other three  decades  of  growth  is  not  easy. 
But  there  is  one  thing  for  certain:  We 
do  not  have  a  choice  to  withdraw  from 


the  world  to  a  fortress  America.  We  have 
a  choice  only  of  whether  we  will  strive  to 
create  a  creative  cooperation  among  the 
economies  of  this  world  or  whether  we 
will  have  a  more  disorderly  and  perhaps 
deadly  tangle. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  offered  a 
prudent  amendment  that  simply  says 
before  we  proceed  down  the  road  of  a 
policy  hoping  that  it  will  work  without 
certainty  that  it  will,  let  us  pause  and 
give  sill  parties  an  exit  from  a  road  that 
has  the  potential  of  leading  to  economic 
disaster. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port Senator  Exon's  amendment  and 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
Mr.  President,  the  Exon  amendment 
offers  us  an  effective  opportunity  to 
shore  up  our  faltering  economy  and  re- 
assert our  intention  to  end  the  string  of 
massive  deficits  and  achieve  a  bsdanced 
budget. 

The  amendment  takes  the  admln's- 
tratlon's  economic  forecast  at  Its  word. 
If  the  targets  are  being  met.  If  we  are 
making  progress  toward  economic  re- 
covery, the  full  5-10-10  tax  cut  voted 
earlier  this  year  will  take  effe;t  as 
scheduled. 

But  If  the  targets  are  not  met,  and  if 
interest  rates  and  the  deficits  are  larger 
than  anticipated,  then  the  prudent 
course  to  follow  is  to  scale  back  the  tax 
reduction  in  future  years,  to  insure  that 
the  budget  can  be  balanced.  In  other 
words,  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  would 
be  conditioned  on  satisfactory  eonomlc 
progress  toward  the  goals  we  share  for 
a  return  to  prosperity  and  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy. 

I  favor  a  balanced  budget  and  a  pol- 
icy of  restraint  to  bring  inflation  down. 
But  today  we  have  a  schizophrenic  eco- 
nomic policy.  You  cannot  simultaneously 
have  extremely  tight  money  and  an  ex- 
tremely loose  fiscal  policy.  The  numbers 
do  not  add  up.  You  cannot  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  from  there. 

You  certainly  would  not  try  to  put 
out  a  fire  by  pouring  water  with  one 
hand  and  gasoline  with  the  other.  Yet 
that  is  how  the  administration  is  trying 
to  put  out  the  fires  of  inflation.  Tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  are  the 
water.  And  the  massive  tax  cuts  and  the 
huge  increases  in  defense  spending  are 
the  gasoline. 

Wall  Street  is  not  the  vlllian.  It  is  the 
messenger  bringing  the  bad  economic 
news  to  the  administration.  The  continu- 
ing plague  of  h'gh  interest  rates  and  the 
confusion  and  consternation  in  the  fl- 
nancial  markets  are,  in  effect,  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  administration's 
current  policy. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story.  The  recent 
tax  bill  enacted  the  largest  and  the 
longest  individual  tax  cuts  in  our  h'storv. 
As  a  result  of  the  3-year  tax  reduct'ons. 
Federal  revenues  in  the  coming  years  will 
be  reduced  by  the  following  amounts: 
Fiscal  year  1982,  $26.9  billion;  fiscal  year 
1983.  $71.1  billion;  and  fiscal  year  1984. 
$114.7  billion. 

These  enormous  tax  reductions  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  triggering  the 
highest  interest  rate>  since  the  Civil 
War.  They  threaten  to  saddle  the  coun- 


try with  the  largest  deficits  In  our  his- 
tory. Far  from  a  balanced  budget  In 
1984,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  actually  suggested  that 
the  deficit  that  year  could  be  over  $60 
billion,  and  could  reach  the  incredible 
level  of  $97  billion  in  1985. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  last  week, 
President  Reagan  told  us  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  current  negative  developments  on 
the  economy,  the  estimated  budget  def- 
icit for  1982  had  climbed  from  $42  billion 
to  $59  billion,  and  that  the  deficit  could 
well  be  just  as  large  in  1984. 

In  order  to  bring  the  economy  back 
on  track  toward  a  balanced  budget  in 
1984.  the  President  proposed  major  new 
reductions  in  Federal  spending  in  each 
of  the  next  3  years. 

But  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  already  cut  spending  to  the  bone. 
Many  of  the  President's  proposals  for 
future  spending  cuts  are  still  on  the 
drawing  board  and  have  yet  to  be 
Identified. 

It  Is  fundamentally  unfair  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  seek  to  balance  its  budget 
by  further  cuts  in  spending,  at  a  time 
when  large  reductions  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit could  also  be  achieved  by  cutting  back 
the  tax  cut. 

In  fact,  former  Defense  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  has  said  that  this 
year's  tax  cut  Is  "likely  to  go  down  In 
history  as  the  single  most  irresponsible 
fiscal  action  of  modem  times." 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the 
administration's  program  does  not  even 
start  imtil  October  1,  so  give  it  a  chance. 
But  their  whole  theory  has  been  based 
on  expectations.  People  are  looking 
closely  at  the  program,  and  the  more 
they  see,  the  less  they  believe. 

If  you  have  a  bottle  of  pills  and  you 
notice  from  the  label  that  it  Is  the  wrong 
prescription,  you  do  not  just  go  ahead 
and  swallow  them.  You  call  the  doctor 
for  a  new  prescription. 

The  tax   cuts  were  enacted  prema- 
turely. They  were  rushed  into  law  before 
the  budget  was  balanced.  Unless  we  act 
now  to  condition  those  cuts  on  meeting 
the    administration's    targets,    we    may 
well  doom  the  economy  to  an  endless 
period  of  high  interest  rates  and  .slow 
growth. 
I  hope  the  amendment  w'll  be  adopted. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  know  of  any 
other  speakers  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  do  not  think.  I  would 
say  In  my  response  to  my  colleague  from 
Kansas,  that  there  are  any  other 
speakers  on  the  amendment.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
be  returning  to  the  floor  shortly.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  be  prei>ared  at  that 
point  to  discuss  with  you  flnal  disposi- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  move 
to  table  the  amendment.  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  anyone  off  if  there  are  other 
speakers.  If  not,  we  would  like  to  make 
that  motion  and  go  on  to  other  amend- 
ments. I  hope,  if  other  Members  have 
amendments,  they  can  bring  them  to 
the  floor  so  we  can  start  voting  at  7 
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o'clock  this  evening.  There  should  be  two 
or  thwe  votes  back  to  back.  Hopefully, 
any  other  amendments  that  either  s.de 
has  can  be  offered  in  the  interim  so  that 
we  can  dispose  of  this  WU  seme  time  thlB 

evening.  ^. 

Mr   EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr  EXON.  Mr.  President,  certainly 
we  want  to  cooperate  with  the  managerR 
of  the  bill.  I  think  it  Is  appropriate  at 
this  time  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  bill.  That  has  not  been  dene 

up  to  this  mcwnent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill  or  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  EXON.  On  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Apparently  there  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Apparently  there  is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  suid  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  any 
other  prospective  amendor  who  could 
journey  to  the  floor  that  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated, because  I  think  we  would  all 
like  to  proceed. 

I  would  like  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Indicating  his  desire  that  we  not 
add  amendments  to  the  bill  for  the  rea- 
sons that  have  been  stated  in  the  last 
couple  of  days,  one  being  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, despite  our  concern  about  ex- 
ceeding a  trillion  dollar  public  debt— I 
think  anyone  who  does  not  think  this 
country  is  in  trouble  just  has  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing, the  public  debt  ceiling  to  $1,079.8 
trillion,  which  should  get  us  to  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  ends  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  hopefully  beyond 
the  end  of  that  year  into  calendar  1983. 
But  if  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
necessity  for  this  Congress,  regardless  of 
anyone's  party  or  philosophy,  to  con- 
tinue to  find  ways  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  If  you  are  concerned  about 
your  children  and  your  grandchildren, 
then  just  have  them  take  a  look  at  the 
public  debt  extension  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing today  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  other  alternative  to  not  doing 
anything  is,  as  I  said  yesterday,  come  a 
week  from  yesterday  the  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  honor  outstanding 
checks.  Many  of  those  went  into  the 
mail  on  the  28th  and  today,  the  29th.  So 
It  is  serious  business  we  are  talking 
about. 

I  know  there  are  well  intentloned 
Members  on  both  sides  that  say,  "Well, 
maybe  that  is  what  this  country  needs 
is  about  a  week  or  10  days  or  2  weeks  of 
the  Government  not  being  able  to  meet 
its  obligations." 

That  certainly  would  startle  the  Amer- 
can  people.  You  tall:  about  disarray  and 
disruption  in  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets, certainly  that  would  alert  the  peo- 
ple around  the  world  of  the  chaos  in 
this  country. 


So  it  seems  to  this  Senator,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  sa.d,  that  we 
needed  an  escape  route  if  the  program 
does  not  work.  I  think  the  Senator  was 
suggesting  that  maybe  those  of  us  on 
this  side  need  the  escape  route  if  the 
program  does  not  work. 

If  it  works,  we  will  be  able  to  walk 
down  the  middle;  if  not,  we  wiU  be  look- 
ing for  that  escape  route  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  referred  to. 

In  his  letter,  the  Treasury  Secretary 
points  up  again  some  of  the  reasons  that 
he  believes  we  should  move  on  this  debt 
ce  ling  extension,  hopefully  today  and 
not  later  than  tomorrow. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  letter  printed  in  the 

Record.  ^,        ^.      ,  ..t^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TH«  8«CE«T*mT  OF  TH«  TIKASTJIT, 

Wathinfton.  September  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Robot  J.  Dolz, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Bob:  I  »m  writing  to  reiterate  tne 
Administration's  strong  opposition  to  any 
amendments  which  would  modify  the  recent- 
ly enacted  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  or 

1981 

A  reversal  on  the  tax  cut.  before  It  even 
eoes  Into  effect,  would  have  a  disastrous  im- 
pact on  the  financial  markets.  The  stop-and- 
KO  policies  of  the  past  have  undermined  the 
Government's  credibility,  and  such  a  sudden 
about-face  would  convince  Inulvlduals  and 
business  allUe  that  the  Government  Is  not  to 
be  counted  upon,  and  that  no  commitment 
to  save  or  Invest  was  worth  making  In  tne 
current  imcertaln  situation. 

Spending  reduction  la  the  only  route  to  a 
balanced  budget  which  favors  real  economic 
erowth  and  Job  creation.  Spending  reduction 
frees  up  real  resources  for  the  private  sector 
to  use  to  make  this  country  grow.  Tax  In- 
creases, on  the  other  hand,  retain  control 
over  resources  for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  individual  tax  cuts  enacted  last  month 
are  necessary  to  offset  pending  tax  increases. 
If  these  tax  cuts  are  reduced  or  delayed,  the 
American  people  would  face  tax  Increases.  A 
tax  increase  before  the  Ink  U  dry  on  the  tax 
cut  would  destroy  Incentives  to  work,  save 
and  Invest.  K  we  are  serious  about  economic 
growth,  we  must  be  serious  about  having  in- 
centives intact,  and  make  the  added  effort  to 
control  Federal  spending  further. 
With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  T.  Rccak. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  await- 
ing other  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  amendments,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  r^     ,    u 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacutton) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Metzenbadm. 
and  Mr.  BmtN  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  440. 


(Purpose:  To  establish  a  trust  fund  which  Is 
financed  from  revenues  from  the  repeal  of 
reductions  In  the  windfall  profit  tax  con- 
tained m  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  and  which  Is  used  as  a  reserve  for 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unprlnted  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 


Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readhig 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sbc  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  and  the 
amendments  made  by  those  provisions,  are 
hereby  repealed: 

(1)  Section  601  (relating  to  $2,500  royalty 
credit  for  1981:  exemption  for  1982  and 
thereafter).  ».  „  ,„ 

(2)  Section  602  (relating  to  reducUon  in 
tax  imposed  on  newly  discovered  oil). 

(3)  Section  603  (relating  to  exempt  Inde- 
pendent producer  stripper  weU  oU) . 

(b)  'nue  n  of  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  201  the 
following  new  section: 

"sociAi.  sEcuarrT  eeszxvc  tbttst  fund 

"Sic  201A.  (a)  There  U  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Social  Security  Reserve 
Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Trust  Fund')  which  shaU 
consist  of  amounts  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  this  section. 

••(b)  (1)  There  Is  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  increase  In  revenues  for  such  fiscal 
year  which  results  from  the  repeal  of  sections 
601  602  and  603  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
under  this  paragraph  for  all  fiscal  years  shaU 
not  exceed  $50,000,000  000.  ^  ^ 

'•(2)  The  amount  appropriated  under  para- 
eraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Tru«t 
Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
least  quarterly  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Secretary.  Proper  adjustment  shall  be 
made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  not 
equal  to  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 

"(c)  There  Is  created  a  body  to  be  known 
as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund 
(hereinafter  In  thU  section  caUed  the  'Board 
of  Trustees')  the  members.  Managing  Trusty, 
and  Secretary  of  which  shall  be  the  individ- 
uals serving  as  members.  Managing  Trustee, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  cre- 
ated under  section  201(c).  The  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  calen- 
dar year.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to — 

"(1)  hold  the  Trust  Fund; 

"(2)  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  AprU  of  each  year  on  the 
operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Fund  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  on  Its  ex- 
peoted  operation  and  status  during  the  next 
five  fiscal  years:  _ 

"(3)  report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  U  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund 
Is  unduly  small;  and 

"(4)  review  the  general  policies  followed  In 
managing  the  Trust  Fund,  and  recommend 
changes  In  such  policies,  including  necessary 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  the  law  which 
govern  the  way  In  which  the  Trust  Fund  is 
to  be  managed. 

The  report  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2) 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  assets  of , 
and  the  disbursements  made  from,  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an 
estimate  of  the  expected  payments  to.  and 
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dlsbunemenU  from,  the  Trust  Fund  during 
e*ch  or  tbe  next  five  fiscal  years,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  actuarial  statvis  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  In 
which  the  report  is  made. 

"(dXIXA)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Managing  Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fuind  as  Is  not.  In  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals,  and 
such  Investments  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  possible  interest  yield, 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the  Trust 
Fund.  Such  Investments  may  be  made  only 
in  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired  (i)  on  original  issue  at  the  Issue 
price,  or  (11)  by  purchase  of  outstanding 
obligations  at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  The  purposes  for  which  obligations 
of  the  United  States  may  be  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance  at 
par  of  public-debt  obligations  for  purchase  by 
the  Trust  Fund.  Such  obllgatlona  issued  for 
purchase  by  the  Trust  Fund  shall  have  matu- 
rities fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of 
the  Trust  Fund  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield  (com- 
puted by  the  Managing  Trustee  on  the  basis 
of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  Issue)  on — 

"(1)  all  marketable  Interest-bearing  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt. 

"(11)  all  marketable  interest-bearing  obli- 
gations which  are  not  obligations  of  the 
United  States  but  which  are  guaranteed  as 
to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States,  and 

"(Ui)  all  marketable  federally  sponsored 
agency  interest-bearing  obligations  that  are 
designated  in  the  laws  authorizing  their  is- 
suance as  lawful  investments  for  fiduciary 
and  trust  funds  under  the  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  any  officer  of 
the  United  States; 
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( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  plus",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  clause 
(11)   the  following  new  clause: 

"(111)  any  amount  appropriated  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Reserve  Tnist  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 201A(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 
(d)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

'•(1)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  to  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  stich  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Reserve  Trust  P^ind.". 

(2)  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(J)  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  such  purpoee  from  the  Social  Security 
Reserve  Trust  Fund.". 

(«)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1981. 

(2)  (A)  The  provisions  of  subsecticm  (a) 
shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years  and  periods 
to  which  the  provisions  repealed  by  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  and  the  amendmenu  made  by  those 
provisions,  would  have  applied. 

(B)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
shall  be  applied  and  administered  as  if  the 
provisions  repealed  by  subsection  (a),  and 
the  amendments  made  by  those  provisions, 
had  not  been  enacted. 
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Irving  Krlstol,  wrlUng  in  the  September 
25,  1981,  Wall  Street  Journal,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  administration's  new 
strategy: 

It's  the  wrong  battle  at  the  wrong  time. 
Tou  don't  rush  to  cut  the  budget  when  the 
economy  is  slowing  down.  That's  not  supply 
side  economics.  It's  Herbert  Hoover  eco- 
nomics. 


except  that  where  such  average  market  yield 
l8  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  i  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  interest  of  such  obliga- 
tions shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum  nearest  such  market  yield. 

"(C)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  purchase 
other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States,  on  original  issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  where  he  determines  that  such  pur- 
chase is  neceesary  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  Interest  yield,  commensurate  with 
the  »fety  of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  that  such 
piirchase  is  in  the  public  interest. 

"(D)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  secure 
such  equipment  and  enlist  the  services  of 
such  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Board  to  make  in- 
vestments which  will  secure  the  maximum 
possible  interest  yield. 

'•  (2)  Any  obligations  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  (except  public-debt  obligations  issued 
exclusively  to  the  Trust  Fund)  may  be  sold 
by  the  Managing  Trustee  at  the  market  price, 
and  such  public-debt  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemed at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

"(3)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer,  out  of 
any  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  Federal  Hosoital  Insurance 
Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  bv 
appropriation  Acts".  ' 

(c)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  102(c)(1) 
of  the  Crude  Oil  WlndfaU  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
iBoO  la  amended 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  nothing  very  complicated  about  this 
amendment.  It  would  do  two  things- 
first,  it  would  repeal  the  $33  billion  in 
special  tax  breaks  given  to  o'l  interests 
in  the  recent  tax  bill;  and.  second,  trans- 
fer that  money  to  the  social  security 
trusts  where  it  would  be  held  as  a  reserve 
against  the  possibility  the  economy  will 
not  perform  as  well  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  predicts. 

I  advisedly  selected  the  word  "possi- 
bility" and  not  the  word  "probability" 
only  because  I  believe  this  Congress  will 
insist  on  restoring  some  measure  of  rea- 
son to  the  administration's  Alice-in-Dis- 
neyland  economic  plan.  Specifically,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  will  want  to  cut  Pentagon 
spending  much  more  substantially  than 
the  token  $2  billion  recommended  by 
President  Reagan.  I  believe  also  that 
there  will  be  some  rethinking  of  the  un- 
fortunate tax  measure  we  passed.  James 
Schlesinger  has  called  that  tax  bill  the 
single  most  irresponsible  fiscal  act'on  in 
modem  times.  Frankly,  I  think  he  was 
being  charitable.  It  was  a  disaster  and 
much  of  the  turmoil  we  are  witnessing 
in  financial  circles  today  owes  d'rec^ly 
to  that  unjustified  and  unproductive 
giveaway  of  revenues. 

Unless  Congress  does  insist  on  restor- 
ing reason  pnd  bal»»>c*»  to  thp  nro-Tam. 
the  economy  is  headed  for  rough  times 
indeed  and  the  first  to  feel  the  impact 
will  be  the  social  security  system.  If  we 
allow  that  to  happen,  we  w'll  need  the 
reserve  created  and  funded  by  my 
amendment  just  to  keep  benefits  flowing 
while  we  think  of  something  else  to  do. 

The  President's  solution  to  the  grow- 
ing crisis  of  confidence  in  his  economic 
plan  is  to  cut  even  deeper  into  domestic 
programs.  Those  cuts  even  Included  so- 
cial security  benefits  until  the  President 
was  warned  off  by  his  own  party  leaders. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  an  alternative 
and  that  is  to  begin  to  pare  away  some 
of  the  unnecessary  tax  giveaways  which 
are  the  source  of  much  of  our  problem. 
No  industry  is  less  In  need  of  a  tax 
break  than  the  oil  Industry.  But,  we  do 
not  even  have  to  debate  that  question. 
What  we  have  to  decide  here  today  is 
whether  the  oil  industry  needs  this  rev- 
enue more  than  the  beleaguered  social 
security  system.  Are  oil  company  profits 
going  to  come  ahead  of  the  security  of 
our  retired  citizens? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  anticipate  one 
argument  of  the  opponents  of  this 
amendment  and  that  is  the  much  as- 
serted, but  little  examined  dictum  that 
you  should  not  use  general  revenues  for 
social  security.  To  do  so,  it  will  be  said, 
would  convert  a  pay-as-you-go  retire- 
ment plan  into  some  kind  of  welfare 
program. 

I  think  we  sOl  know  better  than  that. 
Social  security  ceased  to  be  a  simple  old 
age  retirement  program  when  we  grafted 
disability  on  to  the  system  in  1956  and 
medicare  in  1965.  Those  were  programs 
which  should  have  been  financed  at  the 
time  from  general  revenues.  If  we  had 
done  that  we  would  not  have  the  prob- 
lems we  face  today. 

Soma  of  the  same  people  who  today 
object  most  vociferously  to  using  general 
revenues  for  social  security  argued  a  few 
months  ago  that  people  being  deprived 
of  minimum  benefits  did  not  have  to 
worry.  If  they  were  "truly  needy,"  they 
could  qualify  for  supplemental  security 
income,  food  stamps  and  the  like.  Now, 
what  is  that  but  a  backdoor  way  of  bring- 
ing general  revenues  Into  the  system? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about  a 
short-term  measure  to  shore  up  the  so- 
cial security  system  which  has  been  hard 
hit  by  inflation  and  high  unemployment. 
Some  believe  the  only  way  to  protect 
**"^-'*  >''»"»»«ts  is  to  cut  those  beneflts. 
I  say  a  better  choice  is  to  reclaim  tnese 
wmufall  profit  revenues  and  use  them 
to  create  a  safety  net  under  the  system. 
If  we  need  further  justification,  then 
consider  the  impact  that  soaring  energy 
prices  have  had  on  the  budgets  of  social 
security  recipients  and,  through  the  gen- 
eral inflation  they  stimulated,  on  the 
financial  health  of  the  social  security 
system  itself. 

Another  objection  to  using  general 
revenues  to  assist  social  security  is  that 
the  same  wage  earner  pays  both  social 
security  and  general  taxes.  In  effect,  us- 
ing general  revenues  is  a  back  door  way 
of  raising  payroll  taxes. 

That  ob-ection  does  not  apnly  to  the 
use  of  windfall  tax  revenues.  That  tax  is 
pa'd  only  by  oil  producers  and.  given  the 
cHine  nrfce  enforced  bv  OPEC  competi- 
tion, the  tax  is  not  and  cannot  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Also,  imlike  other  taxes,  the  windfall 
tax  expires  by  law  in  10  years,  or  when 
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$227  billion  has  been  collected.  Thus,  my 
proposal  involves  only  a  temporary  in- 
fusion of  outside  funds  and  is  not  a  per- 
manent departure  from  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing social  security  a  self-sufficient 
system. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
repeal  section  601  relating  to  tax  credit 
for  royalty  owners,  section  602  relating 
to  reduction  in  the  tax  imposed  on  newly 
discovered  oil  and  section  603  relating 
to  the  exemption  of  independent  pro- 
ducer stripper  well  oil.  The  total  revenues 
Involved  through  1986  are  an  estimated 
$11.6  billion.  Through  the  life  of  the 
windfall  tax  it  could  amount  to  as  much 
as  $33  billion. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  pro- 
vide a  margin  of  safety  by  repealing  the 
$33  billion  tax  break  given  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry out  of  windfall  profit  revenues  in 
the  recent  tax  act.  The  amendment 
would  transfer  those  revenues  instead 
to  the  social  security  trusts  where  they 
would  serve  as  a  reserve  and  a  cushion 
against  unforeseen  economic  difficulties. 
I  have  hope  that  little,  if  any,  of  the 
reserve  will  be  needed  to  cover  benefit 
outlays,  in  which  case  it  would  be  in- 
vested in  high-yielding  Government  se- 
curities and  earn  interest  for  the  system. 
No  one  can  tell  me  that  there  is  a  need 
within  the  oil  industry  for  additional 
profits  which  the  last  tax  bill  gave  it. 
Certainly  the  case  for  subsidizing  oil 
producers  cannot  take  precedence  over 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens.  My 
amendment  would  take  from  the  truly 
greedy  and  give  to  the  truly  needy. 

The  fact  is  this  tax  giveaway  to  the 
oil  industry  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
President's  economic  recovery  plan.  It 
was  an  add-on— a  little  bit  of  grease 
applied  as  an  afterthought  to  help  slip 
the  tax  bill  through  this  Congress. 

If  the  oil  interests  had  had  their  way 
there  would  have  been  a  lot  more  grease 
applied:  $33  billion  was  not  enough.  On 
July  22.  in  the  closing  hours  of  debate 
on  the  tax  bill,  the  distinguished  floor 
manager.  Senator  Dole,  of  the  bill  now 
before  us  offered  another  amendment  to 
further  drain  revenues  from  the  windfall 
tax  and  return  them  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  estimated  price  tag  on  that 
amendment  was  an  additional  $40  bil- 
lion— that  is  additional  beyond  the  $33 
billion,  another  $40  billion,  and  that 
Dole  amendment  actually  had  a  ma- 
jority in  this  Chamber  on  a  parliamen- 
tary test  vote. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  Much  of 
the  opposition  to  my  amendment  today 
springs  from  a  desire  to  keep  revenues 
unencumbered  so  that  at  some  future 
time  down  the  road  they  can  be  given 
back  entirely  to  the  oil  companies — every 
last  dime  of  them.  That  is  the  hidden 
issue  in  this  debate  and  all  the  arguments 
about  using  general  revenues  for  social 
security  or  equity  for  royalty  owners 
cannot  disguise  it. 

Nobody  can  make  the  case  that  the  oil 
companies  need  additional  funds  for  in- 
vestment. They  cannot  use  what  they  are 
making  already.  They  are  running 
around  attempting  to  buy  up  other  oil 
companies,  commercial  real  estate,  cable 
TV  networks — anything  that  is  not 
nailed  down. 


I  have  sympathy  for  some  royalty  own- 
ers. The  provision  affecting  them  is  not 
totally  without  merit,  and  I  think  there 
are  probably  other  forms  of  relief  we 
can  provide  for  this  group.  Why  not.  for 
instance,  simply  prohibit  the  oil  com- 
panies from  passing  on  the  burden  of  the 
windfall  tax  to  these  lease  holders?  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  know  this:  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  with  some  merit  which  we 
simply  cannot  afford.  We  have  to  set 
priorities.  We  have  to  make  choices.  And, 
the  choice  we  have  today  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  use  these  general  revenues 
to  further  enrich  the  oil  industry  or  to 
provide  a  minimum  margin  of  safety  for 
the  36  million  Americans  dependent  on 
social  security  benefits. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  are  un- 
happy with  having  to  choose  between  oil 
company  proflts  and  benefits  for  senior 
citizens.  But  it  is  not  my  amendment 
which  is  forcing  them  to  that  decision. 
The  choice  was  made  when  we  adopted 
this  administrations  economic  recovery 
package.  We  cut  social  security  benefits 
by  $26  billion — that  is  what  we  did  as 
part  of  the  President's  and  the  congres- 
sional economic  package — and  we  used 
those  savings  of  $26  billion,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  to  finance  the  $33  billion  tax 
break  for  oil  interests.  So,  it  is  not  my 
amendment,  but  the  votes  cast  on  the  tax 
and  budget  cuts  that  put  us  in  this  situa- 
tion. My  amendment  is  merely  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reverse  that  miscarriage  of 
common  justice. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  there  are 
other  Senators  who  will  be  speaking  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  there  are.  Their 
officers  were  notified  when  I  took  the 
floor,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  three  or 
four  will  be  here  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
EAGLETON  proposes  an  amendment  to  re- 
peal the  windfall  profit  tax  relief  con- 
tained in  the  economic  recovery  act  of 
1981 — royality  owner  relief,  reducing  the 
tax  on  new  oil  to  15  percent,  and  phasing 
in  an  exemption  for  independent  strip- 
per. Eagleton  would  earmark  the  reve- 
nues saved — which  he  counts  at  $33  bil- 
lion over  the  life  of  the  tax — for  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds. 

Earmarking  general  revenues  from 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  increase  would  be 
an  ineffective  and  illogical  way  to  solve 
the  short-term  flnancing  problems  of  so- 
cial security.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  policies  of  both  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  windfall  tax. 

This  is  a  departure  from  self-financ- 
ing. Social  security  has  been  self-fl- 
nanced  by  employer  and  employee  pay- 
roll taxes,  and  proposals  to  fund  benefits 
out  of  general  revenues  have  rightly 
caused  considerable  controversy.  Critics 
of  general  revenue  flnancing  contend 
that  beneflts  would  get  further  out  of 
control  if  not  "linked"  to  the  payroll  tax, 
whose  size  is  apparent  to  every  wage 
earner. 

The  proposal  amounts  to  earmarking  a 
portion  of  windfall  tax  revenues  for  so- 
cial security.  Those  revenues  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  oil.  amounts  of 
production,  and  type  of  production.  So- 


cial security  outlays  vary  according  to 
benefit  levels  and  the  number  of  qualified 
retirees.  There  is  no  logical  connection 
between  the  two:  Why  force  each  pro- 
gram to  depend  on  the  economics — and 
the  politics — of  the  other? 

The  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980  already  provided  a  type  of 
earmarking:  The  revenues  were  to  go 
for  aid  to  lower  income  households,  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  tax  re- 
ductions, and  energy  and  transportation 
spending  programs.  The  intent  was  to 
apply  the  windfall  tax  revenues  to  areas 
that  relate  to  the  higher  costs  of  energy : 
Applying  some  of  those  revenues  to  boost 
social  security  is  inconsistent  with  this 
legislative  Intent. 

To  devote  any  general  revenues  to  so- 
cial security  just  reduces  the  amount  of 
general  revenues  available  for  all  the 
other  programs  in  the  budget.  If  we  are 
convinced  we  need  a  tax  increase  to  add 
to  general  revenues,  then  that  is  what 
we  should  do.  This  is  just  a  subterfuge  to 
avoid  coming  to  grips  with  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  social  security. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  tie  social  security 
to  revenues  from  a  temporary  tax  such 
as  the  windfall  tax.  The  windfall  tax 
phases  out  over  a  33-month  period  l)e- 
ginning  between  1988  and  1991.  By  the 
end  of  1993,  at  the  latest,  there  will  be  no 
windfall  tax  revenues.  The  amendment 
seems  to  assume  that  the  $33  billion  will 
be  available  only  through  1990.  That  is 
just  when  our  problems  with  social  se- 
curity may  be  beginning  to  get  severe. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleague 
who  will  speak  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  do  so  at  this  time,  so  that  we 
can  move  on.  There  may  be  other 
amendments,  and  when  we  start  voting 
at  7  o'clock  this  evening,  we  will  have  a 
number  of  votes.  The  Senate  can  dispose 
of  the  amendments  and  then  move  to 
final  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
265. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  from  a  nonproducing  State,  so 
it  is  easy  to  stand  on  the  fioor  and  tell 
those  States  that  have  oil  production 
what  they  should  do  with  the  profits 
from  that  oil  when  they  do  not  have  any 
oil  in  their  own  States. 

Kansas  does  produce  a  little  oil.  not 
very  much — 56  million  barrels  a  year.  In 
fact,  it  has  gone  up  a  little  since  we  have 
removed  some  of  the  shackles  from  pro- 
duction and  since  it  is  now  possible,  even 
with  the  small  wells  we  have,  to  make 
a  small  profit. 

It  is  not  too  difficult,  when  you  have 
no  production,  to  stand  up  and  indicate 
that  there  should  be  bigger  reforms  and 
that  there  is  a  big  windfall  out  there 
for  the  people  in  the  oil  business.  Some 
have  been  very  successful;  some  have  not 
been  so  successful.  But  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  one  would  think 
that  everybody  in  the  oil  business  is 
rolling  in  money. 

I  understand  the  rhetoric,  that  some- 
how we  took  money  out  of  social  security 
and  put  it  into  windfall  profit  tax  relief, 
and  a  lot  of  statements  made  certainly 
should  be  scrutinized  before  they  are  ac- 
cepted. There  was  some  relief  provided 
in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act. 
I  might  add  that  the  Senator  from 
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Kansas  found  himself  opposing  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(tar.  UtNistN)  tor  a  1,000-barrel  exemp- 
tion, for  some  of  the  reasons  pointed  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  We  were 
talking  about  tax  reduction  and  not  a 
bill  for  the  specific  relief  of  any  one 
industry. 

We  had  a  very  minor  provision  in  the 
tax  bill  which  followed  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN),  a  compromise  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  offered,  and  later  the 
House-passed  provisions  were  adopted  in 
conference.  That,  I  believe,  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  We  lowered  the  tax 
on  newly  discovered  oil. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  have  a  windfall 
profit  tax  on  something  you  have  not 
discovered,  though  some  in  this  body 
would  continue  to  depress  oil  production 
and  the  independents  by  taxing  it  be- 
yond recognition. 

We  did  provide  relief  for  small  royalty 
owners  and  some  substantial  royalty 
owners;  and  we  exempted,  in  1983, 
strioper  production  from  tax.  Stripper 
production  are  wells  of  10  fcarrels  or  less. 
The  average  well  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
in  case  some  may  wonder  why  everybody 
in  the  oil  business  is  not  wealthy — again, 
it  is  easv  on  this  floor  to  talk  about  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  that  all  the  rich  are 
over  here  and  all  the  poor  over  there — 
the  average  well  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
produces  about  aVg  barrels  a  day;  and 
even  under  current  prices,  it  is  not  a 
large  amount  of  money.  Some  have  2  or 
3  wells,  some  10,  some  50 — not  very  many. 
However,  that  is  beside  the  point,  be- 
cause here  we  are  having  another  exer- 
cise to  amend  the  debt  ceilin?.  Manv  of 
us  like  to  address  social  security.  In  fact, 
we  have  had  hearings  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  We  have  had  sug- 
gestions by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  by  Chairman  Pickle  of 
Texas,  on  how  we  might  reform  the 
social  security  svstem.  We  have  had 
hearins-s  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  in  his  sub- 
committee, on  how  we  can  address  that 
system. 

In  fact,  at  this  moment,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  aware  of  an  informal 
meeting  going  on  with  certain  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  about  social 
security.  So  there  may  be  an  ooportunity 
fny  *»,«  Q^-nfor  frorn  Missouri  to  address 
that  specific  program. 

But  again  I  say  that  even  the  amend- 
ment had  merit,  and  some  will  say  it  has 
much,  those  who  do  not  have  any  oil  pro- 
duction think  it  has  great  merit.  Other 
Democratic  or  Republican  Senators  from 
States  where  the  o'l  economy  is  impor- 
tant might  have  a  different  view. 

Notwithstanding  that,  we  are  faced 
with  a  deaaline.  The  deadline  wiU  not  go 
away  because  somebody  th'nks  they  have 
a  great  amendment  to  add  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not 
quarrelmg  with  people  who  oTer  amend- 
ments. The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  of- 
fered amendments  in  the  past  when  the 
shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  when  the 
Democrats  were  in  the  majority.  So  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  those  who  offer 
amendments. 


However,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
debt  ceiling  is  passed  not  later  than  mid- 
night Wednesday  that  there  are  certain 
consequences,  and  everybody  is  aware  of 
them.  If  the  Government  cannot  borrow 
money,  it  cannot  pay  its  bills. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  20  years  that 
we  have  had  a  President  dedicated  to  re- 
ducjig  the  size  of  Government,  reducing 
the  power  of  Government,  reducing  the 
spending  in  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people ;  and  I  suggest  that 
even  with  all  those  efforts  being  made, 
we  must  recognize  and  understand  that 
it  takes  a  Lttle  time. 

The  President  was  sworn  in  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  That  is  not  very  long  ago.  That 
was  this  year.  Some  seem  to  have 
forgotten. 

The  President  proposed  and  Congress 
disposed  of  spending  reduction  programs 
and  tax  reduction  programs.  For  the 
most  part,  they  take  effect  this  week,  on 
Thursday,  October  1.  They  have  not  been 
in  effect  the  past  several  weeks,  as  some 
in  the  media  have  indicated  or  some 
others  have  indicated;  and  some  have 
indicated  that  they  have  failed,  that  the 
President's  programs  will  have  failed.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  measure  their  success  or 
failure  when  they  have  not  started.  But 
they  will  start  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  then  we  can 
start  to  measure  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  Reagan  program.  It  is  not  ijoing  to 
happen  in  1  week  or  1  month.  It  may  take 
5,  6,  7,  or  8  months. 

However,  there  are  some  indications 
even  now  that  Wall  Street  is  beginning 
to  take  note  of  what  a  courageous  Presi- 
dent has  done  and  Members  of  Congress 
in  both  parties  who  followed  his  leader- 
ship have  done  to  turn  the  economy 
around.  It  is  not  painless.  Cuts  have  to 
be  made,  and  we  will  have  to  make  more 
spending  cuts.  We  have  a  budget  of  more 
than  $700  billion;  $400  billion  of  that 
comes  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
We  believe  we  can  f  nd  a  way  to  save 
some  additional  money  without  having 
any  great  impact  on  any  one  program. 
So  I  say  that  we  are  going  to  address 
the  social  security  system,  as  this  Sen- 
ator believes  we  should,  and  take  the 
politics  out  of  the  discussion  of  social 
security,  as  the  President  suggested  we 
should  in  his  speech  to  the  Nation  last 
week.  We  will  have  a  task  force  ap- 
pointed. This  Senator  does  not  have  any 
great  faith  in  task  forces  or  special  com- 
mittees. 

However,  if  the  President  continues  to 
give  direction  and  if  he  is  joined  in 
this  effort  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive O'Neill,  and  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Bak-r.  then  we 
mipht  be  able  to  come  up  with  some 
solution  to  the  social  security  program 
by  using  a  vehicle  called  the  task  force. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  ooints  out 
that  we  have  had  task  forces  in  the  past, 
we  have  had  advisory  committees  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  had  blue  ribbon  panels 
in  the  past. 

The  problem  is  that  Congress  is  un- 
willing to  take  any  action  because  of  the 
sensitive  nature  of  social  security.  There 
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has  been  too  much  talk  about  cutting 
benefits.  No  one  suggests  mat  we  cue 
benefits.  We  are  talking  about  reducing 
the  growth  of  the  program,  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  36  million  Americsms  who 
are  beneficiaries,  in  an  effort  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  115  million  Americans 
who  are  not  beneficiaries  but  are  paying 
into  the  system. 

We  see  the  work  force  shrinking  and 
the  beneficiaries  increasing,  and  in 
about  the  year  2000  we  will  have  214 
workers  for  every  beneficiary. 

That  is  a  reduction  to  about  2>4  to  1 
from  13  to  1  not  many  years  ago.  So 
we  must  address  the  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

But  Congress  has  lost  its  nerve.  We 
did  the  easy  thing.  We  are  going  to  bor- 
row from  other  funds  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  until  they  are  near  bank- 
ruptcy. That  will  get  us  through  the  next 
election  and  maybe  by  then,  someone 
will  think  of  some  painless  way  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  comes 
forth  with  a  painless  prescription  called 
earmarking,  taking  out  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  to  put  into  social  security. 
That  is  the  use  of  general  revenues.  That 
IS  general  revenue  funding.  I  suggest 
that  we  tried  to  earmark  the  windfall 
profit  tax  in  the  conference  and  the 
windfall  profit  tax  passed.  Some  of  us 
thought  it  ought  to  go  in  different  places. 
Some  of  us  thought  it  ought  to  go  to 
energy  development.  Others  wanted  to 
retire  the  national  debt,  which  is  over 
$1  trill-on. 

That  is  why  we  are  on  the  Senate  floor 
today.  The  debt  is  $1  trillion,  79  8  billion 
I  say  if  that  does  not  indicate  some  diffi- 
culty as  far  as  spending  is  concerned, 
then  I  guess  there  is  not  much  that  we 
can  do  to  alert  the  American  people. 

Social  security  has  been  self-financed, 
Mr.  President.  This  is  a  departure  from 
the  self-funding  of  the  social  security 
system.  We  have  had  participatory  pro- 
grams with  employees  raying  a  certain 
amount,  employers  paving  an  equal 
amount.  I  suggest  that  this  amendment 
might  be  anpropriate  on  a  social  security 
bill.  It  might  be  appropriate  to  discuss 
in  hearings.  There  is  some  discussion  of 
using  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  and  alco- 
hol, to  put  into  medicare.  Again,  that  is 
a  great  idea,  but  this  Senator  believes 
that,  in  effect,  is  using  general  revenues. 
We  get  plenty  of  demands  on  general 
revenues.  We  would  not  be  here  increas- 
ing the  debt  limit  if  we  had  a  surplus 
in  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  it  makes  no 
sense  to  tie  social  security  to  revenues  In 
a  temporary  tax  such  as  a  windfall  tax. 
The  windfall  tax  phases  out  in  a  3-year 
period  beginning  from  1988  to  1991.  By 
1991  at  the  latest,  there  will  be  no  wind- 
fall revenues. 

I  suggest  for  all  the  other  reasons  stat- 
ed, we  need  to  keep  this  bill  free  of 
amendments,  whether  it  is  this  amend- 
ment or  an  amendment  offered  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
who  want  to  make  certain  we  do  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  io^n  me 
as  we  table  amendments  like  this  and 
other  amendments  that  may  be  offered 
later  today. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  about  hav- 
ing any  amendments,  no  matter  how  de- 
serving, added  to  the  debt  ceiling  legis- 
lation. I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter— in  fact,  I  was  the  first  one 
to  raise  the  proposition  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  that  we  use  the  windfall 
profit  revenue  to  help  ball  out,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  Two  years  ago,  when  the 
windfall  profit  tax  first  came  up.  which 
I  supported  In  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  fioor,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
was  a  windfall  to  the  Government  as  well 
as  to  the  oil  companies.  As  I  said.  I  sup- 
ported the  proposition  of  the  tax,  but 
this  was  revenue  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  had  no  reason  to 
anticipate  and  which  came  to  them  for 
the  same  reasons  that  it  came  to  the  oil 
companies. 

In  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I  pro- 
posed that  all  this  revenue,  which, 
roughly,  I  think,  was  $210  billion  as  It 
finally  emerged,  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  out  the  social  security  pension 
fund.  My  thinking  then  was  that  since 
this  revenue  was  a  windfall  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  best  use  we  could 
make  of  these  funds  was  to  put  it  in  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  I  happen  to 
feel  that  that  is  our  most  Important 
sacrosanct  social  program.  By  putting 
these  funds  to  that  use,  I  felt  we  were 
helping  our  most  important  social  pro- 
gram. We  were  also  helping  the  young 
on  whom  so  much  of  the  burden  would 
and  will  fall.  I  regret  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  was  not 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance,  because 
my  amendment  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  If  he 
had  been  there,  my  amendment  might 
have  carried  the  day.  As  it  was.  it  lost 
on  a  10  to  10  vote,  with  "all"  10  votes 
against  the  amendment  having  been  cast 
by  the  Democrats  on  the  committee. 

Since  then,  Mr.  President,  I  have  op- 
posed any  efforts  to  reduce  the  windfall 
profit  tax — again  both  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  am  still  of  that  school  of  thought. 
I  have  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  it  seems  to  me  extraordinarily 
Important  that,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  urged  and 
recommended,  we  get  the  debt  ceiling 
resolution  out  without  any  amendments, 
no  matter  how  desirable  or  undesirable 
they  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the  indi- 
vidual Senators.  I  think  it  Is  Important 
that  we  give  the  signal  to  the  private 
sector,  to  the  financial  community,  and 
to  the  world  at  large  that  Congress  is 
able  to  act  responsibly  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  will  not  play  politics 
with  the  debt  ceilin?  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Who 
seeks  the  floor? 
The  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  then  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
a  very  brief  quorum  call  to  see  if  those 
other  speakers  are,  indeed,  on  their  way. 
If  they  are  not,  then  as  far  as  I  am 


concerned,  the  debate  will  have  con- 
cluded. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas will  then  move  to  table  it  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  and  we  shall  stack  it  up 
until  sometime  after  7  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  use  the  mecha- 
nism at  my  disposal  now — to  wit,  the 
microphone — in  the  fervent  hope  that 
someone  In  my  office  Is  listening,  with  a 
message  to  please  ccmtact  the  offices  of 
those  Senators  who  indicated  earlier  this 
morning  that  they  want  to  speak  on  this 
Issue  and  tell  them  that  they  had  better 
OHne  poet  haste  or  forever  hold  their 
peace.  I  hope  one  of  the  diligent  workers 
on  the  Policy  Committee  also  beard  those 
words. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  President,  say  just  a 
few  things  about  the  rejoinder  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and. 
in  essence,  tiie  support,  although  not  on 
this  bill,  for  what  I  am  seeking  to  do  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
Although    Senator    Dole    and    Senator 
Roth  disagree  on  the  substance  of  the 
proposal  before  us,  they  are  in  agreement 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  to  con- 
sider this  matter.  We  hear  that  argument 
frequently  around  this  Chamber.  Indeed, 
I  have  used  it  to  try  to  avoid  amend- 
ments in  earlier  years.  Every  Manber  of 
this  body  uses  that  argument,  that  this  Is 
not  the  proper  vehicle,  when  it  suits  his 
particular  interest  so  to  espouse  it.  It  is 
not  ail  original  thought.  It  is  a  commwi 
ploy  that  all  of  us  indulge  In  as  we  see  fit. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  two  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  called  me  this  morn- 
ing on  the  phone  in  my  office  and  were  a 
bit  anxious  about  this  amendment,  I 
might  state.  They  tried  to  persuade  me 
that  if  I  offered  this  to  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  which  we  shall  be  considering.  I 
diresay,  in  the  next  several  days,  they 
would  support  it  in  that  context,  al- 
though they  would  not  support  it  in  this 
context. 

I  made  an  assurance  to  them.  I  said 
I  am  going  to  give  people  two  cracks 
at  this.  For  those  who  are  hung  up  on 
what  bill  it  goes  on,  I  assure  them  that 
they  will  have  a  second  crack  at  it  when 
the  social  security  bill  itself  comes  be- 
fore us.  So  they  will  have  their  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  at  that  time.  I  presume, 
for  instance,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  will  vote  with  Senator 
Dole's  motion  to  table  today,  but,  pre- 
sumably, would  vote  against  a  Dole  mo- 
tion to  table  a  similar  amendment  when 
offered  to  the  social  security  bill  itself. 
So  this  vehicle  argument,  as  I  say,  really 
does  not  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight 
with  me. 

If  the  amendment  passes  and  it  is 
part  of  the  debt  ceiling  bill,  it  can  be 
very  easily  resolved  in  the  Senate-House 
conference.  The  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  others 
who  will  perhaps  be  sitting  in  on  the 
conference  are  well  familiar  with  the 
issue.  I  guess  of  the  totality  of  the  debate 
we  had  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
of  the  sum  total  of  that  debate.  I  will  bet 
more  hours  were  spent  on  oil  and  wind- 
fall and  some  such  matters  than  on  per- 
haps all  the  other  items  in  the  bill  put 
together. 

So  it  is  not  something  that  is  a  first 
impression,  has  not  really  been  con- 


sidered, has  not  ever  been  debated,  dis- 
cussed, or  what  have  you.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  has  been  the  most  often  discussed, 
often  considered,  often  debated  item 
that  has  been  before  the  Congress  pct- 
haps  this  year — certainly  in  the  form 
Oi  taxation. 

Really,  what  it  boils  down  to  Is  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference: 
Whom  do  you  prefer  the  most — Mobil 
or  mom?  That  is  what  this  amendment 
offers  a  Member  of  this  body  in  terms 
of  the  expression  of  his  or  her  vote  on 
this  amendment.  If  you  think  these  $33 
billion  are  more  important  to  Mobil  and 
Texaco  and  Exxon  and  Ccmoco  and  all 
the  others,  if  you  think  they  need  them 
more,  then  you  vote  with  Senator  Dole 
to  table  this  amendment.  If  you  think 
mom — m-o-m — would  be  one  who  will 
benefit  by  social  security  payments  In 
the  years  current  and  ahead.  If  you  think 
that  her  Interests  and  the  Interests  of 
other  senior  citizens  are  somehow  su- 
perior to  those  of  Mobil,  Exxon,  Texaco, 
and  the  like,  then  you  will  vote  against 
the  motion  to  table  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kanssis. 

It  is  really  that  simple.  It  is  no  more 
complex  than  that.  That  Is  the  nub  of 
the  issue  and  that  is  the  nub  of  the 
matter  that  we  will  be  deciding  some- 
time after  7  p.m.  when  we  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  It  Is  all  right  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  a  very  brief  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  couple  words. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.    DOLE.    I    wish    about    2    or    3 
m'nutes. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  All  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
"mom"  means  moral  malarky  as  I  see  it 
under  old  mom. 

But  It  depends  on  your  point  of  view. 
You  can  always  find  some  area  of  the 
tax  system  that  we  should  take  that 
money  and  put  It  over  in  some  other 
place  and  take  care  of  that  problem. 

But  I  am  not  certain  where  we  would 
find  the  $33  biU'on.  It  is  not  go'ng  to 
repeal  the  windfaU  profit  tax.  But  we 
are  going  to  take  it  out  of  one  pot  and 
put  it  in  another;  out  of  one  barrel  and 
put  it  in  another  might  be  better. 

So  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
back  and  find  $33  biUion  in  the  general 
revenue  pot  that  we  took  out  and  put  in 
the  social  security  pot. 

That  is  the  old  liberal  sheU  game  we 
have  been  playing  around  here  for  20 
years,  and  that  is  why  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  We  were  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  for  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  and  now  are  in  deep 

trouble.  ^     ^       

We  finally  have  a  President  come 
along,  thank  goodness,  who  said  that  is 
enoueh.  We  have  to  stop.  Congress  has 
to  sober  ud  and  we  are  in  the  process 
of  doing  that.  Some  take  longer.  Some 
people  are  hung  over  more  than  others, 
but  hopefully  we  are  going  to  sober  up 
one  of  these  days  and  realize  that  we 
just  cannot  keep  taking  money  out  of 
one  pot  and  putting  it  in  another  pot 
and  solving  the  problem  over  here. 
What  about  the  problem  where  the 
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$33  billion  was  taken  from?  That  will  be 
school  lunch  programs,  taking  away 
from  little  children:  that  will  be  lood 
stamp  programs,  taking  away  from  the 
poor;  that  will  be  farm  programs,  tak- 
m^  away  irom  small  farmers. 
So  everyone  can  make  that  argument. 
It  is  great  to  stand  on  the  floor  and 
say  we  are  going  to  take  it  away  from 
Mobil  and  put  it  over  in  social  secu- 
rity. We  are  not  taking  anything  away 
from  Mobil.  We  are  not  giving  anything 
to  Mobil.  Mobil  is  going  to  pay  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  and  all  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  says  is  do  not  put  it  in 
the  general  revenue  fund,  put  it  in  so- 
cial security,  that  $33  bilUon,  and  boy 
what  a  painless  solution  that  is. 

But  I  bet  he  does  not  have  any  solution 
as  to  how  we  are  going  to  find  the  $33 
billion  to  put  in  the  general  revenue  fund 
that  he  robs  to  put  in  the  social  security 
fund. 

And  the  American  people  are  much 
more  sophisticated  than  that.  They  im- 
derstand  that  we  cannot  play  that  shell 
game  forever.  We  are  broke.  We  are  here 
right  now  raising  the  debt  ceiling.  When 
you  are  broke  you  go  to  the  bank,  and 
we  are  broke  so  we  are  going  to  the  bank. 
We  are  going  to  Congress  to  ask  for  more 
borrowing  authority  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  just 
broke.  We  are  asking  for  $1  trillion.  79 
billion  just  to  get  us  through  next  Octo- 
ber or  up  to  next  October  1,  hopefully 
beyond. 

I  say  to  the  American  taxpayer  that  if 
that  is  not  a  shocker  to  go  over  $1  tril- 
lion. In  fact  one  Senator  stood  on  this 
floor  and  talked  all  night  last  night  he 
was  so  shocked.  The  rest  of  us  were  not 
so  shocked.  We  all  went  home  and  went 
to  bed.  I  am  not  certain  where  he  is 
today. 

But  in  any  event,  it  would  seem  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  if  we  could 
just  shift  fimds  around  like  this  I  could 
probably  flnd  $30  billion  somewhere  that 
I  could  put  in  to  take  care  of  farmers, 
and  we  can  take  $33  billion  here  to  take 
care  of  social  security  and  take  $5  billion 
here  to  take  care  of  the  arts  and  another 
few  billion  here  and  as  long  as  you  keep 
covering  it  is  like  kiting  checks.  As  long 
as  you  keep  covering  your  checks  you  are 
not  going  to  end  up  in  difiBculty. 

We  are  in  trouble  now  in  the  social 
security  system  and  what  has  Congress 
done  about  it?  We  had  someone  call  it  a 
cop  out,  and  I  guess  that  is  about  true. 
We  took  the  courageous  stand  that  we 
are  just  going  to  borrow  money  from  the 
other  funds.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  proposes  now,  to  take 
money  out  of  the  general  revenue  fimd, 
borrow  it  and  put  it  in  the  social  security 
and  you  solve  the  social  security  problem. 
Of  course,  you  double  the  problem  In 
the  general  revenue  fund,  but  do  not 
worry  about  that  because  we  will  flnd 
something  else  out  there  to  put  in  that 
fund. 

How  are  we  going  to  solve  social  secu- 
rity? The  President  tried  to  give  us  di- 
rection, and  he  did  a  very  good  job  of  it. 
The  President  did  all  right,  but  the  peo- 
ple at  the  White  House  did  not  do  a  very 
good  job  of  it.  They  sent  out  a  memo- 
randum here  and  got  into  kind  of  poUt- 
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ical  trouble  when  they  said,  "We  are  not 
able  to  address  social  security  this  year." 
In  the  Finance  Committee  we  had  a 
meeting  last  week  and  agreed  to  take  a 
courageous  step.  We  are  going  to  borrow 
money.  We  are  going  to  borrow  it  out  of 
the  hospital  fund  and  put  it  in  the  old 
age  fund.  When  the  hospital  fund  goes 
broke  we  are  going  to  go  back  and  ad- 
dress the  real  problem.  By  that  time  we 
will  all  hope  we  have  been  reelected  and 
then  we  can  really  zero  in  on  it. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  other 
people  up  for  election  who  will  not  want 
to  zero  in  on  it.  It  is  a  very  diCBcult  prob- 
lem we  have. 

We  are  still  hopeful,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  that  we  can  come  to 
grips  with  the  social  security  problem 
this  year.  There  are  some  of  us  in  both 
parties  who  know  that  we  can  tell  the 
senior  citizens  one  thing  they  want  to 
hear,  but  if  we  tell  them  the  truth  they 
are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  is  that 
the  social  security  system  is  in  trouble. 
If  we  do  not  do  something  by  next 
November  we  caimot  make  social 
security  pasmients.  We  are  going  to  do 
something.  In  fact,  we  have  already 
acted  in  the  Finance  Committee  by  a 
unanimous  vote  to  have  inter  fund  bor- 
row jig  to  borrow  from  the  hospital  fund 
and  put  in  the  old  age  fund. 

We  allocate  the  tax,  and  that  should 
get  us,  depending  on  who  you  talk  with, 
which  economist,  maybe  through  1983, 
maybe  if  the  figures  are  even  more  opti- 
mistic through  1984  and  maybe  through 
1985. 

So  our  President  knowing  that  we  were 
not  going  to  do  anything  in  Congress 
said  in  h<s  address  to  the  people  last 
we^  to  do  that  inter  fund  borrowing. 
He  also  said  appoint  a  task  force  which 
I  assiune  will  be  done.  That  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  will  put  15  people  to 
work  on  the  task  force  and  they  will  have 
a  staff,  and  then  they  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  then  we  will 
flgure  out  some  way  to  back  away  from 
the  problem. 

But  hopefully  the  Amer'can  people  wUl 
insist  that  we  address  the  problem  of 
social  security  and  that  we  do  not  ad- 
dress it  by  cutting  benefits,  that  we  ad- 
dress it  by  looking  at  the  growth  of  the 
program  and  flguring  out  some  areas 
where  we  can  slow  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
gram, not  penalize  early  retirement  as 
some  suggested,  not  stretch  out  the  age 
to  68  as  some  su°;gested,  but  there  are 
just  himdreds  of  things  we  can  do  to  the 
social  security  system  that  would  really 
address  the  problem  and  not  have  any 
great  impact  on  anyone's  future  benefits 
except  to  make  certain  they  were  going 
to  be  paid.  That  shou'd  be  something 
that  those  who  are  25,  35,  45  years  of  age 
are  concerned  about.  Are  we  going  to 
have  any  benefits  if  Congress  does  not  do 
the  responsible  thing?  The  answer  is 
doubtful.  But  hopefully  we  will  address 
that.  I  think  we  are  responsible.  We  just 
have  not  quite  had  the  courage  to  come 
to  grips  with  one  of  these  very  contro- 
versial sens'tive  emotional  issues  like  the 
future  of  social  security. 

So  if  there  are  other  Senators  coming 
to  the  Chamber,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 


snr) .  The  Senator  from  Missouri  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  two 
Senators  who  expressed  the  intention  of 
coming  to  speak  on  this  issue  heard  my 
moving  remarks  through  the  intercom 
system  and  were  so  moved  by  my  elo- 
quence and  persuasiveness  that  they  are 
hyperventilating  and  will  not  be  able  to 
make  It  over  for  this  momentous  ex- 
change between  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

However,  there  is  one  Senator  who  Is 
physically  in  transit  here  and  will  be 
here  momentarily.  Senator  Kennedy 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  issue. 

Awaiting  his  arrival,  I  shall  just  say 
a  word  of  clarification  about  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  f rc«n  Kansas  says  we  are 
taking  this  $33  billion  out  of  the  general 
revenue  and  putting  it  into  social  secu- 
rity. What  we  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment is  taking  $33  billion  back  from  the 
oil  companies,  the  $33  bllUon  that  they 
should  not  have  been  given  in  the  first 
place  in  the  midsummer  tax  bill,  part  of 
that  egregious  giveaway  that  constituted 
that  $750  billion  tax  bill,  that  is  $700 
biiiiOn  m  tax  cues  over  the  next  5  years, 
recapturing  the  $33  billion  windfall  oil 
profit  tax  giveaway  and  taking  it  out  of 
the  treasury  of  Mobil,  Exxon,  et  cetera, 
and  putting  that  in  the  social  security 
trust  fund  so  it  is  far.  far  different  than 
taking  general  revenues  currently  com- 
ing into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  is  re- 
capturing revenues  that  are  about  to  go 
into  the  carpeted  treasuries  of  the  giant 
oil  companies. 

Finally  a  word  about  the  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  I  am 
pr^se-"  tha'.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
upbeat  about  the  economy  in  terms  of 
wiiat  he  thinks  the  future  trends  are. 
America  wants  to  be  upbeat.  There  was  a 
book  written  at  one  time  called  "The 
Power  of  Positive  Thinking,"  and  people 
in  America  by  and  large  do  want  to  think 
positively  and  they  do  want  to  wake  up  in 
the  morning  and  think  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  better  day  than  yesterday  and  a 
week  from  today  will  be  even  better  than 
today  and  a  year  from  today  even  better, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  That  is  just  part 
of  good  old-fashioned  gung  ho  Amer- 
ican thinking.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that. 

But  I  did  have  a  quarrel  with  the 
notion  making  light  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  the  most 
important  single  reason  why  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  is  in  the  shape  it  Is 
in,  the  most  important  single  reason 
that  financial  markets  collapsed  yester- 
day in  London.  Paris.  Zurich.  Hong  Kong, 
and  Tokvo.  the  most  Important  reason 
that  all  those  occurrences  had  taken 
place  is  that  Congress  at  the  behest  and 
imploring  of  the  President  passed  the 
mo'st  gluttonous,  bloated.  norsen«Jcal 
undesTved.  unneeded  tax  bill  in  Amer- 
ican history  in  the  month  of  August  of 
this  year. 

It  is  that  $750  blUlon  tax  bUl  that 
caused  Wall  Street  to  nlxmunet  during 
the  Ausrust  recess.  It  is  that  «750  b'llion 
tpx  hill  that  Insures  that  for  the  foresee- 
able future  interest  rates  will  remain  un- 
acceptably  high  at  the  19  or  18.5  or  20 
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percent  level,  and  Henry  Kaufman,  one 
of  the  most  conservative  economists  in 
this  country,  thinks  interest  rates  wiU  go 
even  higher,  and  it  is  those  incredibly 
high  interest  rates  that  are  bankrupting 
the  goverrmients  of  some  of  our  greatest 
allies. 

If  you  watched  last  night's  news  and 
if  you  read  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  terms  of  the  analysis  of  why  the  mar- 
ket collapsed  In  London  yesterday.  It  just 
was  not  Joe  what  is  his  name  that  col- 
lapsed the  market  in  London  yesterday, 
it  was  high  American  interest  rates  that 
collapsed  the  market  in  London  yester- 
day. 

It  was  not  just  the  fact  that  Francois 
Mitterrand  is  now  the  President  of 
Prance  that  collapsed  the  market  In 
Paris  yesterday.  It  was  high  American 
interest  rates  that  collapsed  the  market 
in  Psu-is  and  ditto  for  Zurich,  ditto  for 
Hong  Kong,  and  ditto  for  Tokyo. 

And  the  reason  these  Interest  rates  are 
where  they  are  and  where  they  will  re- 
main is  that  tax  bill  that  we  passed  In 
August  of  this  year  and  part  of  that  tax 
bill,  part  of  the  grease  that  got  it  rail- 
roaded through  here  is  the  $33  billion, 
the  immediate  issue  before  us  In  this 
Congress. 

It  was  the  grease  and  the  add-ons  and 
the  sweetners  and  all  of  the  things  that 
were  added  to  that  tax  bill  in  that  unholy 
bidding  war  between  the  President  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
each  one  of  them  trying  to  outbid  the 
other  in  excess,  each  one  trying  to  see 
how  much  they  could  do  for  the  pecan 
growers  and  for  the  thoroughbred  race- 
horse owners  and  for  all  the  other  special 
pleaders,  special  interests,  throwing  away 
more  and  more  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  tmd  Wall  Street  was  applaud- 
ing that  bill  during  May,  June,  and  July. 
They  were  all  wearing  Reagan  buttons 
down  on  Wall  Street. 

And  then,  when  they  saw  what  had 
happened  and  saw  the  bloated,  obscene 
nature  of  that  tax  bill,  they  said,  "My 
God.  what  we  have  wrought.  We  have 
insured  perpetual  deficits  by  reason  of 
that  massive  tax  give  away." 

And  an  essential  part  of  the  grease 
was  the  $33  billion  windfall  tax.  And  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  not  even  satis- 
fled  with  that.  He  had  his  own  amend- 
ment for  another  $40  biUlon.  And.  my 
God,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  are  be- 
stowed with  common  sense,  he  won  it  on 
a  test  parliamentary  vote,  not  just  the 
$33  billion,  but  he  wanted  another  $40 
billion  to  go  to  the  oU  companies.  And 
he  probably  was  getting  ready  to  imple- 
ment the  1980  Republican  platform 
which  said,  "Get  rid  of  it  all,  aU  $227 
billion.  Give  it  aU  back  to  big  oU." 

When  you  are  dealing  with  the  oil 
companies  and  oil  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  enough  is  never 
enough.  When  you  are  dealing  with 
Mobil,  enough  Is  never  enough  for  Mobil. 
They  not  only  want  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, they  want  all  the  other  oil  companies 
to  boot,  because  thev  came  preciously 
close  to  taking  over  Conoco. 

So  this  amendment  says  let  us  begin 
to  undo  the  grievous  wrong  of  this  sum- 


mer. Let  us  begin  to  undo  the  grevious 
wrcmg  that  is  causing  international 
markets  to  collapse  as  they  did  aroand 
the  world  yesterday,  the  headline  in  the 
Wdsh-ngton  Post  of  this  morning. 

And  one  way  to  begin  to  undo  it  is  to 
start  with  the  most  obscene  of  all  the 
obscenities,  the  giveaway  of  $33  billion 
of  the  windfall  proflt  tax.  And  that  is 
what  this  amendment  does.  It  says,  "We 
are  going  to  take  it  back.  Mr.  Mobil  and 
Mr.  Texaco  and  Mr.  Whoever  You  Are 
in  the  big  oil  business,  and  we  are  not 
just  going  to  put  it  back  in  the  General 
Treasury  awaiting  yet  another  raid  on  it 
in  some  other  tax  bill." 

"ITie  Senator  from  Kansas  used  to  say 
there  is  going  to  be  another  tax  bill  com- 
ing down  the  line.  But  we  will  get  that 
$33  biUion  back  and  we  will  put  it  some- 
where where  even  big  oil  will  not 
attack  it. 

Once  we  get  that  $33  bilUtm  in  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  even  Mobil 
would  have  a  minimal  conscience.  It  is 
the  first  nice  thing  I  have  ever  said  about 
a  big  oil  company.  And,  before  God 
strikes  me  dead,  I  hope  it  is  the  last. 
Even  Mobil  would  not  try  to  take  $33 
bilUon  out  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund.  Well,  they  would  not  try  to  do  it 
in  broad  daylight.  So  that  is  what  the 
issue  before  us  today  is  on  this  question. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  For  one  who  has  made  a 
career  out  of  nmning  against  the  oil 
companies,  I  would  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt either  one  of  the  Senators.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  stockholders  in  these 
companies  who  get  little  dividends  and 
may  have  a  different  view.  But  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  the  Mobil  Oil  Co.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  in  the  Mobil  Oil  Co. 

But  I  would  just  say  that  it  is  one 
thing,  when  you  do  not  have  any  pro- 
duction in  your  State,  to  stand  up  and 
annihilate  anything  that  is  not  produced 
in  your  State.  But  the  oil  economy  Is 
important  to  th's  country,  as  we  found 
out  when  we  did  not  have  oil  and  we 
had  to  import  oil.  The  prices  went  up 
and  up  and  up  because  of  that,  because 
we  were  not  independent. 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  his 
way,  we  never  would  be.  We  would  just 
tax  all  the  profits  and  when  we  got  cold 
in  the  wintertime  we  would  bum  those 
speeches  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
made.  We  would  keep  warm  with  all 
those  speeches  he  made  about  big,  bad 
oil  companies.  That  might  get  you 
through  one  or  two  winters.  He  has  made 
a  lot  of  them.  He  has  been  very  effective; 
go  out  in  Missouri  and  just  rant  and  rave 
at  the  oil  companies. 

And  I  am  hoping  they  are  going  to 
discover  a  lot  of  oil  in  Missouri.  I  am 
going  to  be  there  when  the  first  one 
comes  in.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any 
interest  in  it,  but  I  want  to  be  there 
when  it  happens,  because  we  need  more 
production  in  every  State  in  this  Nation 
if  we  are  going  to  be  Independent.  And 
that  would  resolve  some  of  the  other 
problems  we  have  overseas. 

But  I  resdly  did  not  know  that  the 
President— who  just,  as  I  said,  barely 
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unpacked,  and  he  had  a  lot  of  stuff  to 
unpack;  he  has  only  been  here  a  few 
months — is  respons.ble  not  only  for  the 
decline  of  America,  but  also  the  decline 
in  the  world. 

I  recall  President  Ford,  when  he  left 
ofiQce.  the  inflation  rate  was  4.8  percent. 
I  caimot  quite  recall  what  the  interest 
rate  was.  but  it  was  way,  way  down  there. 
It  was  not  double  digit.  And  then  there 
was  a  fellow  elected  named  Carter.  Jim- 
my Carter.  And  he  was  going  to  balance 
the  budget. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  partisan  pol- 
itics— I  am  not  known  to  \x  partisan 
and  neither  is  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri or  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. We  are  all  nonpartisan  or  bipar- 
tisan. 

But  I  think  the  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  make  is  that  we 
could  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  to  try 
to  point  the  flnger  of  blame. 

I  would  say,  so  that  the  record  is  clear, 
that  we  will  put  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri down  as  undecided  on  the  tax  bill. 
He  was  so  undecided  earlier  he  voted 
against  it.  There  were  36  Democrats  that 
supported  the  tax  blU;  only  10  voted 
against  it.  And  there  were  only  11  Sen- 
ators m  this  body  that  voted  against  that 
monstrous,  obscene— and  I  carmot  re- 
member all  of  the  superlatives  about  tiie 
Tax  Reduction  Act.  But  only  11  out  ol 
100  voted  no.  ...      *  „„. 

It  could  be  that  the  89,  or  at  least  some 
of  the  89,  this  Senator  excluded,  may 
have  been  correct.  But  we  are  not  cer- 
tain of  that  vet.  because  it  really  does 
not  start  until  Thursday. 

I  understand  now  that  the  so-called 
"Blue  Monday"  has  been  chased  away  by 
proflt  taking  buUs  and  everythmg  is  aU 
right  In  the  worid  again.  Everything  is 
still  nervous,  it  says  here,  and  it  will  con-, 
tinue  to  be  nervous,  but.  as  I  understand 
it  this  latest  ticker  Indicates  that  the 
world  is  back  to  normal  after  a  1-day 
shock.  But  I  would  not  want  to  attribute 
aU  of  that  to  President  Reagaii. 

I  would  hone  that  since  we  debated  the 
tax  biU  for  12  davs  on  the  Senate  floor. 
100  hours  on  the  Senate  floor,  that  we 
would  not  do  it  all  over  again  and  that 
the  Senators  could  make  their  state- 
ments. I  know  they  feel  strongly  about  oil 
companies  and  oil  and  strongly  about 
an-one  who  mikes  a  proflt.  But  we  have 
made  certain  that  oil  cMnpanles  get  a 
special  treatment  They  not  onlv  pay  the 
regular  tax.  they  get  an  extra  tax  because 
they  do  make  a  profit.  And  they  pay  a 
windfaU  proflt  tax.      '  .    ^  j 

I  just  hope  that  we  continue  to  nna 
more  production  and  that  we  have  the 
private  sector  helping  us  in  the  present 
dUemma  we  face  and  that  the  President 
succeeds  Ard  TV-niw  both  Senators  want 
the  President  to  succeed. 

But  before  we  jump  all  over  the  Pres- 
ident with  all  the  problems  of  the  world. 
I  think  we  ought  to  review  the  history  of 
the  past  4  or  5  vears  and  the  history  of 
this  Congress  for  the  past  20  years.  We 
wouM  not  be  here  today  arguing  about  a 
trillion  dollar  debt  celllne  if  we  had  not 
been  spending  the  taxoavers'  monev  like 
it  was  going  out  of  stvle  for  the  past  2 
decades.  Thnt  is  why  we  are  here  raising 
the  debt  ceiling.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
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talking  about  problems  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  because  in  the  1960's  and 
early  1970's.  when  we  had  a  little  surplus 
in  the  social  security  system,  everybody 
wanted  to  spend  it. 

Do  you  know  what  the  reserves  were 
in  the  social  security  system  as  recently 
as  1970?  One  hundred  percent.  In  other 
words,  there  was  100  percent  reserves  in 
the  social  security  trust  fund  so  that 
those  who  receive  benefits  did  not  have 
to  worry.  Now  we  are  down  to  about  17 
percent  and  going  lower.  We  are  down 
to  less  than  2  months'  reserves  in  social 
security.  And  much  of  it  is  because  we 
have  listened  to  some  of  the  voices  on 
the  left  and  we  have  continued  to  spend 
and  spend  and  spend  money  we  did  not 
have. 

Despite  the  ease  that  it  is  to  attack 
oil  companies  and  oil  profits,  there  are 
probably  other  areas  where  there  are 
profits.  But  I  would  go  back  to  my  orig- 
inal statement  and  say  not  on  this  debt 
limit  bill  and  hopefully  not  on  the  social 
security  package. 

Because  I  think  this,  in  effect,  is  shift- 
ing revenues — and  I  take  the  clarifica- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
that  it  is  a  reinstatement  of  a  tax  that 
was  changed. 

I  would  finally  say  that  that  bill  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  89  to  11— one  Re- 
publican and  10  Democrats  voted  against 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act,  and  two  of  those 
were  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  So  I  do  not 
expect  those  who  voted  against  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  to  praise  it  today. 

But  I  would  hope  that  we  would  all 
give  it  a  chance  to  work.  And  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  let  the  American 
people  get  a  little  money  back  from  the 
Government.  We  have  been  increasing 
taxes  and  increasing  taxes  for  decades. 
Now  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  real  tax  cut. 
unless  we  repeal  it  today  or  tomorrow  or 
next  week  or  3  or  4  weeks  from  now  or 
6  months  from  now. 

With  the  massive  tax  cut  as  properly 
identified  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
it  is  about  $780  billion  over  the  next  6 
years.  It  is  only  a  real  tax  reduction  of 
about  3  percent  because  of  inflation. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things 
in  the  tax  reduction  package  that  affect 
the  average  American: 

The  savings  provisions,  the  estate  tax 
changes,  the  small  business  changes,  and 
the  marriage  penalty.  There  are  a  lot 
of  areas  that  were  touched  upon  or  added 
to  the  bill,  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  were  supported  by  nearly 
every  Senator  here. 

So  I  am  certain  that  while  the  Senator 
frtKn  Missouri  and  others  may  not  agree 
with  the  final  package,  they  did  support 
many  of  the  components  of  that  package 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

If  it  does  not  work,  as  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  earlier— he  was 
talking  about  an  escape  route— I  said 
some  of  us  will  be  looking  for  that  escape 
route.  If  it  does  work,  the  country  can 
thank  the  President  for  his  leadership 
and  those  in  Congress  who  supported 
the  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


Chair    recognizes    the    Senator    from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  fnMn 
Kansas  has  an  unending  supply  of  croc- 
odile tears  for  the  oil  industry.  Again  and 
again  we  have  the  President  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  asking  all  of  us 
to  go  to  the  well  and  make  deeper  and 
deeper  cuts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  the  Nation  only  this  past  week 
and  asked  for  cuts  and  belt-tightening 
in  educating  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try, in  cutting  back  on  programs  that 
will  affect  the  handicapped,  on  programs 
that  will  affect  the  elderly,  on  programs 
that  will  affect  the  health  care  of  the 
American  people  on  Immunization. 
"Tighten  the  belt."  he  told  all  of  those 
individuals. 

Now.  on  this  vote  on  the  Eagleton 
amendment  we  are  going  to  ask  the  oil 
industry  to  tighten  its  belt  just  a  little 
bit,  too. 

Now,  the  question  I  must  ask  is  how 
depressed  is  the  oil  industry?  Com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  American  economy. 
Merrill  Lynch,  not  known  to  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic organ,  makes  the  comparison  in 
their  spring  assessment  of  the  American 
industrial  picture  when  they  say : 

Olvea  Uiese  high  oil  ($33  per  barrel  after 
windfall  profits  taxes)  and  natural  gas  ($7.00 
per  MCF  for  deep  gas)  prices,  new  oil  dis- 
coveries can  recover  all  costs  in  six  to  nine 
months,  while  deep  natural  gas  discoveries 
can  payout  In  less  than  twelve  months.  This 
compares  with  three  to  five  year  payouts 
prior  to  the  OPEC  price  increase  in  1974. 
Such  payouts  probably  malce  the  oil  ex- 
ploration business  more  profitable  than  any 
other  segment  of  American  Industry. 

Now  that  was  before  we  added  the  $33 
billion  tax  break  for  the  oil  industry. 
Merrill  Lynch  says  it  is  the  most  profit- 
able industry  in  America,  and  then  this 
Senate  gave  $33  billion  more  in  tax 
breaks  over  the  period  of  the  next  decade. 

It  is  not  just  the  majors  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  are  talkng  about  the  in- 
dependents as  well.  The  Marion  Corp. 
annual  report,  1981  report,  reports  "rec- 
ord years"  and  "revenues  tripled." 

The  Inexco  Oil  Co.  talks  about  record 
revenues  and  the  "best  business  oppor- 
tunities" today,  "best  prices  in  history," 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  at  a  time  when  we 
are  talking  about  belt-tightening  and 
cutting  back,  and  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  cut  back  on  what  was  not  even 
requested  by  President  Reagan.  He  did 
not  request  $33  billion  more  in  oil  tax 
reduction.  He  never  made  that  request. 
That  was  put  m,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  pointed  out,  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  considering  today  is  the 
size  of  the  deficits  this  country  is  going 
to  face.  Thus  $33  billion  in  oil  tax  loop- 
hole are  going  to  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  deficits  of  this  Nation. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  do  will  reduce  the  size 
of  those  deficits  by  that  amount  if  his 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

A  month  ago  on  the  Senate  floor  I 
moved  to  recommit  the  1981  tax  legisla- 
tion because  it  was  ray  conviction  that  it 
was  unsound  energy  policy  and  unfair 


tax  policy  to  give  away  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  new  oil  tax  loopholes.  I  be- 
lieved that  in  increasing  the  exemptions 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  we  were 
breaking  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Wnen  we  decontrolled  the  price  of  oU, 
we  promised  the  American  people  that 
we  would  at  least  recover  50  percent  of 
the  windfall  tax.  But  the  tax  bill  we 
passed  in  August  cut  the  windfall  reve- 
nue by  15  percent— almost  $12  billion  in 
revenue  between  now  and  1988  and  about 
$33  billion  over  the  decade. 

Since  that  ill-considered  legislation 
was  passed,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
deficit  in  1982  will  be  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  originally  expected,  inese 
new  estimates  are  causing  many  to  re- 
think their  position  on  that  legislation. 
In  that  context,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  understand  how  new  oil  tax  breaks 
were  enacted  last  August. 

Even  though  the  President,  as  a  can- 
didate, had  stated  his  unequivocal  oppo- 
sition to  the  oil  windfall  tax,  he  request- 
ed no  changes  in  the  windfall  tax  in  his 
economic  recovery  tax  package. 

The  scores  of  special  interests  who 
wanted  special  tax  relief  were  promised 
that  a  second  tax  bill  would  follow.  The 
administration  counseled  those  special 
interests  that  revenue  for  new  special 
tax  relief  would  be  produced  by  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  increased  tax  rev- 
enues that  would  result  from  renewed 
growth. 

Virtually  every  special  interest  heeded 
the  President's  advice — except  one — the 
oil  industry.  In  its  greed  it  demanded — 
as  a  price  of  its  support  of  the  tax  pack- 
age— billions  of  dollars  in  tax  relief. 

It  demanded  this  relief  Hp.sn'te  the  fact 
that  oil  decontrol  and  OPEC  had  com- 
bined to  produce  one  of  the  greatest 
transfers  of  wealth  in  the  history  of  the 
world — all  in  one  direction — from  the 
pocket  of  the  American  consumers  to  the 
coffers  of  the  oil  companies. 

The  Klondike  Gold  Rush  looks  like 
pocket  change  in  comparison.  The  oU 
business — in  all  its  elements — has  become 
immensely  profitable.  From  1956  through 

1972  oil  industry  proflts  rose  at  an  aver- 
age of  2.6  percent  per  year.  Then,  from 

1973  through  1980,  the  industry's  soared 
to  20.8  percent  a  vear — almost  10  times 
more  profltable  than  the  previous  16 
years. 

During  the  same  period  that  oil  proflts 
were  advanc'ng  at  th's  incredible  rate, 
the  erowth  in  personal  income  was  one- 
third  less  than  from  1956  to  1972.  Let  me 
quote  the  senior  economist  at  Data  Re- 
sources. 

v-'i  h'\"<»  <(  hu'-e  inToase  in  nroflt  irrowth 
for  the  oil  Industry  and  a  fharo  decline  In 
real  personal  income.  That  shows  the  clear 
shift  of  wealth. 

In  spite  of  a  tenfold  increase  In  Its 
nroflts.  in  snite  of  the  fact  that,  the  oil 
industry  is  12  times  more  orofltab^e  than 
the  rest  of  Amer'can  industry,  it  demand- 
ed and  received  special  tax  relief. 

Now  as  the  cool  winds  of  September 
are  replacing  the  heat  of  August  the  ad- 
m'nistrat'on  is  being  forced  to  face  the 
cold  economic  facts — in  the  words  they 
have  so  often  thrown  at  us  Democrats — 
that  there  is  no  free  lunch — that  they 
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cannot  drastically  cut  business  taxes  and 
begin  the  most  massive  arms  buildup 
in  human  history— and  also  balance  the_ 
budget.  Not  voodoo — ^not  black  magic— 
not  astroiOgy  can  repeal  second-grade 
mathematics. 

And  so  now  the  President  has  proposed 
increasing  taxes  by  ending  special  tax 
breaks.  I  say  let  us  take  him  at  his  word. 
Let  us  repeal  the  oil  tax  giveaways  that 
were  conceived  in  political  expediency 
and  enacted  in  irresponsible  haste. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  the 
deficit  will  be  so  high  is  that  over  the 
next  5  years  those  oil  tax  breaks  will  give 
away  $11.8  billion  in  windfall  revenues 
and  $33  billion  over  the  next  10  years.  I 
said  at  that  time  that  it  did  not  make 
sense  to  me  and  I  do  not  believe  It  makes 
sense  to  the  American  people,  to  cut 
school  lunches,  student  loans,  trans- 
portation for  the  blind  and  handicapped 
at  the  same  time  we  were  increasing  by 
billions  of  dollars  the  loopholes  for  wind- 
fall profits  for  the  oil  companies. 

Now  when  this  exemption  from  the 
windfsdl  profit  tax  was  adopted  I  heard 
many  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
argued  that  really  all  we  were  doing  was 
taking  care  of  the  small  royalty  ovmer. 
Prom  the  speeches  that  I  heard,  it 
sounded  like  the  poor  and  needy  of  this 
country  were  being  hurt  more  by  changes 
in  the  windfall  profit  tax  than  they  were 
by  cuts  in  the  social  programs. 

And  I  also  heard  speech  after  speech 
about  the  poor  "Ma  and  Pa"  independent 
oil  companies  who  were  going  out  there 
trying  to  find  all  the  oil  but  were  being 
oppressed  by  the  Federal  Government's 
windfall  profit  tax. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  royalty  owners  are  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
in  the  United  States.  So.  when  we  give 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  royalty  owners 
we  are  not  doing  much  for  many  tax- 
payers in  the  United  States.  And  I  think 
my  colleagues  should  understand  that  the 
average  Income  of  royalty  owners  is  over 
$40,000.  These  are  hardly  the  "truly 
needy"  that  the  President  so  often  speaks 
about. 

The  $1,000  credit  in  existing  law  in 
fact  exempts  almost  80  percent  of  all 
royalty  owners  from  the  tax.  But  that 
was  not  enough.  Instead,  the  new  loop- 
holes increased  that  credit  by  150  per- 
cent and  then  exempts  two  or  three  bar- 
rels a  day  of  royalty  oil  on  top  of  that. 

Now  two  or  three  barrels  a  day  does  not 
sound  like  much— but  it  is  $38,000  a  year. 
Together  with  the  $2,000  credit  it  Is 
twice  the  Income  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican family. 

It  is  wrong,  it  is  imfair  to  give  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 200  times  the  break  we  are  giving  to 
the  average  American  family. 

Royalty  owners  do  not  produce  oil, 
they  do  not  find  oil.  they  just  sit  on  it. 
Why  give  them  a  $40,000  income  tax  ex- 
emption? It  is  just  plain  wrong. 

I  think  my  colleagues  should  also  un- 
derstand that  these  independents  that  we 
are  trying  to  take  care  of  and  protect 
are  many,  many  times  larger  than  the 
average  U.S.  company.  In  fact,  the  in- 
come of  the  average  oil  and  gas  company 
in  the  United  States  was  12  times  larger 


than  the  income  of  the  average  U.S. 
company  for  the  most  recent  year. 

But.  of  course,  my  colleagues  have 
argued,  "well,  we're  not  talking  about 
the  average  company  because  that  data 
is  skewed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
very  rich,  big  oil  companies."  They 
argue:  "We're  talking  about  exemptions 
for  those  small  guys,  the  small  entre- 
preneurs that  are  out  there — those  in- 
dividual, one  owner  companies."  Well,  I 
have  also  looked  at  the  tax  data  for  those 
companies. 

Those  small  one -owner  oil  companies 
are  two  and  a  half  times  more  profitable 
than  the  average  small  American  com- 
pany— two  and  a  half  times  more  profit- 
able. It  is  hard  for  me  to  imderstand  why 
we  need  to  give  those  companies  more  ex- 
emptions from  the  taxes  when  they  are 
already  two  and  half  times  more  proflta- 
ble than  anyone  else.  But  that  was  the 
justification  for  the  billions  we  gave 
away. 

In  sixmmary.  I  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  end  special 
tax  breaks  for  royalty  owners  who  earn 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  family  and 
from  oil  companies  that  are  12  times  as 
profltable  as  the  average  American  busi- 
ness. 

I  believe  it  is  unfair  to  the  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  to  threaten  cuts  in 
social  security  benefits  when  we  are  giv- 
ing tens  of  billions  to  the  oil  companies. 
I  urge  support  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  their  com- 
ments. I  understand  that  there  may  not 
be  other  speakers,  that  we  may  proceed. 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  I  know  how 
strongly  he  feels  about  this  issue. 

Again  I  would  state  in  a  general  way 
that  even  if  the  amendment  had  merit, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  has  because  of  the 
statements  made  earlier,  shifting  reve- 
nues into  the  general  fund,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  social  security  fimd.  without  get- 
ting into  all  the  arguments  about  big  oil, 
little  oil,  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
someone  might  make,  or  how  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  someone  might  not  make, 
it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  the  reasons 
stated  today  have  been  stated  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  add  any 
amendments  to  this  bill.  It  is  important 
to  the  American  people,  particularly 
those  beneflciaries  of  Federal  checks, 
that  we  pass  the  debt  ceiling  free  and 
clear  of  amendment. 

A  TKILLION  DOtXAXS  IN  DSBT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
no  pleasure  in  voting  to  increase  the  limit 
on  the  national  debt  to  more  than  $1 
trillion.  Like  most  Americans,  I  cannot 
imagine  what  a  trillion  dollars  would 
look  like,  let  alone  how  even  as  efficient  a 
spending  machine  as  the  U.S.  Congress 
could  manage  to  spend  the  Nation  that 
far  into  the  red.  Congress  has  been  rou- 
tinely shoveling  billions  and  billions  of 
tax  dollars  out  the  door  for  so  long  that 
it  seems  we  have  no  real  understanding 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  trillion  dollars  in 
debt. 


Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  find  it  a  sad 
and  disheartening  commentary  on  our 
Government  that  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  get  into  this  appalling  situation. 
Most  of  all,  it  is  a  terrible  indictment  of 
the  free-spending,  taxpayers-be-damned 
attitude  that  prevailed  in  this  Congress 
for  more  than  two  decades.  Year  after 
year,  despite  repeated  warnings  from  the 
Repubhcan  side  of  the  aisle,  the  majority 
in  previous  Congresses  insisted  on  ignor- 
ing the  fiscal  facts  of  Uf e  and  blindly  vot- 
ing for  ever-greater  expenditures.  If  any 
of  these  big  spenders  iiad  any  idea  where 
the  revenue  was  coming  from  to  pay  for 
their  extravagances,  they  neglected  to 
share  them  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Consequently,  the  Federal  deflcit,  like 
Topsy.  just  kept  growing,  and  now  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  the  ultimate 
Hobson's  choice:  either  vote  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  to  the  incredible  sum  of 
more  than  $1  trillion,  or  stand  by  and 
watch  the  Federal  Government  grind 
to  a  halt. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  stire  there 
are  some  Americans — and  their  niunber 
may  be  larger  tlian  we  would  like  to 
think — who  would  argue  that  letting  the 
Government  grind  to  a  halt  would  be 
the  greatest  favor  Congress  could  do  for 
the  Nation.  I  am  not  quite  that  cynical. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  many  aspects  of  American  life — 
defending  the  country  from  foreign 
threats,  protecting  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens, providing  for  the  needs  of  those 
who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves.  These 
functions  must  continue,  and  it  is  to  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  the  legitimate 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  I  will  vote  for  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion. 

In  addition.  I  have  voted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  to  table  all  amendments  to 
this  legislation.  If  even  one  amendment 
is  added  to  this  bill,  it  could  force  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  which  could  de- 
lay passage  of  the  debt  limit  extension 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  Govern- 
ment's existing  authority  to  borrow 
money.  I  make  no  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  offered.  I  may,  in  fact,  vote  for 
some  of  them  in  the  future.  But  this  is 
not  the  time  to  debate  their  merits.  We 
must  pass  the  debt  limit  extension  with- 
out amendments  and  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  cm  with  its  business. 

Before  I  cast  my  vote.  Mr.  President, 
I  must  express  my  profound  disappoint- 
ment with  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  taking  such  obvious  pleasure  in  this 
situation.  To  be  sure,  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  have  every 
right  to  enioy  their  richly  deserved  mi- 
nority status  by  voting  against  the  debt 
limit  extension,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  burden  is  on  the  majority  to  round 
up  the  necessary  votes  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment running. 

What  I  want  to  know.  Mr.  President, 
is  this:  Where  were  these  hardnosed  fis- 
cal conservatives— these  vigilant  guard- 
ians of  the  Treasury— last  vear,  or  the 
year  before  that,  or  every  other  year  for 
the  last  two  and  one-half  decades,  when 
the  Congress  was  virtually  spending  the 
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Nation  Into  bankruptcy?  In  case  anyone 
has  forgotten,  Mr.  President,  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  there  would  be  no 
need  to  increase  the  national  debt  limit 
at  all,  if  the  big  spenders  who  controlled 
Congress  from  1955  until  last  year  had 
not  created  a  crazy-quilt  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  then  voted  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  appropriations  that  have  plunged 
us  into  a  quagmire  of  debt,  deficit  spend- 
ing and  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

While  this  raid  on  the  Treasury  was 
going  on.  Mr.  President,  I,  with  many 
other  Republicans,  often  cast  symbolic 
votes  against  debt  limit  extensions,  be- 
cause that  was  one  of  the  few  wajs  we 
could  protest  the  reckless  spending  of 
the  majority  and  put  the  incumbent  ad- 
ministration on  notice  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  curb  Federal  spending. 
Now,  noting  our  discomfort  at  having 
to  vote  for  still  more  increases,  the 
minority  is  gleefully  crowing  about  the 
"chickens  coming  home  to  roost." 

Mr.  President,  the  only  chicken  coming 
home  to  roost  is  the  unfortimate  carcass 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  plucked  clean 
by  the  profligate  spending  habits  of  25 
years  of  Democratic  Congresses.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it — the  trillion-dollar 
debt  we  are  about  to  create  is  a  reflecticn 
of  the  irresponsible  actions  of  the  big 
spenders  of  yesteryear.  For  these  spend- 
thrifts to  turn  around  now  and  harangue 
us  about  increasing  the  debt  limit  is  ir- 
responsible, hypocritical,  and  the  height 
of  political  cynicism. 

Mr.  President,  my  regret  over  the 
necessity  to  vote  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  debt  limit  is  tempered  somewhat  by 
the  knowledge  that  now,  at  last,  we  have 
a  President  and  a  majority  in  at  least 
one  House  of  Congress  who  are  serious 
about  reducing  Federal  spending,  cut- 
ting the  Federal  deficit,  and  moving  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget.  Obviously,  it  is 
going  to  take  time  to  get  the  Nation  back 
on  a  sound  fiscal  footing.  It  took  the  big 
spenders  25  years  to  get  us  into  this 
mess,  and  we  are  not  going  to  turn  things 
around  overnight.  Increasing  the  debt 
limit  now  is  a  distasteful  but  necessary 
action  to  buy  time  while  we  work  to 
correct  the  ill  effects  of  25  years  of  reck- 
less Federal  spending. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress the  Chair  and  ask  for  recognition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Committee's 
report  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit  to  in  excess  of  $1  tril- 
lion highlights  the  corrosive  effect  of 
interest  rates  on  the  Federal  budget  and 
makes  a  good  case  for  taking  immediate 
action  to  reduce  interest  rates. 

The  growth  and  size  of  interest  pay- 
ments due  on  the  public  debt  is  the  main 
contributor  to  the  alarming  growth  in 
Government  spending.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  estimate  of 
Interest  payments  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
$108.6  biUion.  more  than  2 '/a  times  the 
projected  deficit  for  fiscal  vear  1982.  The 
interest  payment  is  growing  at  a  pace 
which  has  caused  serious  upheaval  and 
disarray  in  the  orderly  consideration  of 
requested  appropriations. 

The  current  interest  payment  for  fis- 


cal year  1982  will  be  28  percent  higher 
than  the  payment  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
The  growth  is  twice  that  of  the  overall 
Government  spending  growth  rate.  This 
accelerated  growth  in  interest  payments 
is  due  mainly  to  the  soaring  rates  which 
the  Treasury  must  pay  to  finance  the 
deficit.  For  example,  in  1980  the  average 
rate  for  3-month  Treasury  bills  was  11.6 
percent.  In  May  of  this  year  the  Treas- 
ury sold  bills  which  yielded  16.3  percent, 
and  as  recently  as  this  past  month 
Treasury  bills  were  auctioned  which 
yielded  over  15.6  percent  interest. 

If  the  problem  of  the  deficit  is  to  be 
whipped  something  must  be  done  about 
interest  rates.  Great  progress  toward 
balancing  the  budget  could  be  made  if 
interest  rates  were  significantly  reduced. 

You  can  be  certain  that  the  long-term 
effect  of  these  high  interest  rates  will  be 
future  inflation  caused  by  fewer  housing 
starts,  lower  farm  output,  and  an  overall 
reduction  in  the  future  output  of  goods 
and  services.  And  it  will  follow  that  the 
stagnant  economy  will  reduce  Govern- 
ment revenues — nm  up  expenditures 
and  create  larger  deficits  than  we  now 
have. 

Inflation  has  been  reduced — the  en- 
ergy price  outlook  is  good,  the  investment 
tax  credits  and  new  depreciation  sched- 
ules Just  placed  into  law  all  point  to  a 
profitable  and  expanding  economy.  But 
for  some  reason  the  financial  markets 
seem  to  hold  on  to  their  expectation  that 
the  future  holds  more  infiation.  Even 
though  interest  rates  are  currently  nm- 
ning  10  to  12  percent  above  the  rate  of 
inflation,  the  financial  markets  continue 
to  demand  interest  at  levels  which  are 
three  times  greater,  after  discounting 
infiation,  than  the  historical  precedent 
of  2  or  3  percent. 

While  the  confidence  of  the  investment 
community  must  be  regained  by  a 
demonstrated  commitment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  economic  institutions 
to  sound,  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  it 
would  be  irresponsible  to  allow  the  basic 
components  of  the  economv,  such  as 
agricuHure,  housing,  automobiles,  home 
furnishings,  and  small  businesses  to 
grind  to  a  halt.  There  must  be  some 
other  way  to  purge  this  so-called  "'infia- 
tionary  psychology"  from  the  economy. 
Siu-ely  there  must  be  a  way  to  bring 
about  economic  stability  and  moderate 
interest  rates  without  suffering  the  pain 
of  recessions,  bankruptcies,  and  high 
unemployment. 

As  I  have  expressed  to  the  President 
shortly  after  he  took  office,  and  recently 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Regan,  and  to  the  Senate  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  and  apain  on  July  23,  before 
the  recess,  and  again  on  September  9, 
the  first  dav  after  the  recess — if  interest 
rates  continue  at  these  usurious  levels 
and  if  the  volatility  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced over  the  past  several  years 
persists,  the  damage  to  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  our  system  and 
in  the  Government's  capability  will  be 
the  greatest  price  which  our  society  will 
pay. 

A  long-term,  lasting  solution  will  not 
come  quickly.  The  last  15  years  have  been 
particularly  difficult.  The  Vietnam  war, 
the   agricultural   shocks   in   the   early 


1970's,  and  the  two  OPEC  price  shocks 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  the  economy. 
Econom.c  forces  were  unleashed  that 
have  indeed  created  a  national  belief 
that  inflation  is  a  way  of  life.  But  I  hold 
that  this  does  not  have  to  be.  The  richest, 
most  bountiful,  most  powerfiil  nation 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  does  not 
have  to  continue  to  suffer  high  interest 
rates  witn  companion  stagnation  and  low 
productivity  with  companion  inflation. 

I  would  not  give  up  any  of  the  ad- 
vances recently  made  toward  an  overall 
solution.  Let  us  hold  to  all  of  those 
achievements  which  were  made  toward 
reducing  expenditures. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
successful  over  the  years.  It  has  repeat- 
edly held  a  liiie  which  resulted  in  good. 
New  conditions  in  the  financial  world,  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  developed.  "The 
interest  rate  level  does  not  respond  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
as  heretofore. 

Additional  forces,  means,  or  ap- 
proaches could  perhaps  be  added  that 
would  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Under  present  conditions 
even  if  the  interest  rate  lowers  will  it  go 
back  up  again?  If  so,  what  shall  we  do 
then?  My  proposal  is  simply  this:  bring 
together  a  group  representing  some  of  the 
best  talent  and  experience  we  have  in  the 
fleld  of  financial  affairs.  The  President 
would  choose  the  members  not  named  in 
the  bill  to  create  a  National  Commission 
on  Interest  Rates  which  I  introduced  on 
September  9  which  includes  the  able 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Mr.  Regan. 

The  group  is  empowered  only  to  come 
up  with  recommendations,  if  possible,  for 
a  plan  to  further  ass'st  in  getting  interest 
rates  at  a  practical  level  that  would  be 
stable  and  useful.  TTie  plan  wou'd  not 
have  to  be  adopted  by  the  President  or 
the  Congress,  but  it  would  be  available. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  need. 
Interest  rates  at  or  near  20  percent  do 
not  serve  as  a  practical  veh'cle  for  use  in 
operating  our  economy,  wh'ch  runs  on  a 
credit  basis.  It  is  impractical  and  will 
wreck  rather  than  improve  our  economy. 
It  will  be  a  roadblock  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Reagan  plan. 

Much  of  the  credit  available  is  being 
used  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  like 
the  well-financed  oil  mergers,  with  that 
much  less  available  to  the  little  fellow. 
We  cannot  continue  such  a  course.  The 
real  heaHh  of  the  economy  in  terms  of 
em'^losmient.  Innovation,  and  overall 
quality  of  life  is  due  to  the  confidence 
and  well  being  of  the  little  fe' low— the 
small  businessman,  the  worker — the 
worker  with  a  stake  in  a  home  and  a  lob. 
It  is  of  utmost  imoortance  to  the  Nation's 
economic  secur'tv  that  work  besfln — and 
begin  now — to  reduce  interest  rates  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Pres'dent,  alcmg  with  everyone  else 
in  the  membership  of  this  body  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  every  informed  citizen,  I  am 
greatly  cwicemed  about  our  economy, 
our  fiscal  affairs,  the  financial  plight  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  many  of  our 
citizens. 

All  engaged  here  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  I  can  say  this:  Within 
my  years  of  experience,  there  have  been 
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more  constructive  suggestions  and  help 
that  have  come  in  from  the  public  by  way 
of  conversations  at  home,  mail,  tele- 
grams, telephone  calls,  some  very  earnest, 
honest  suggestions,  and  some  very  help- 
ful, too,  speaking  out  of  a  background  of 
necessity  and  that  of  concern,  and, 
whether  we  like  to  say  it  or  not,  a  sense 
of  fear  as  to  what  may  happen. 

I  am  speaking  briefly  concerning  some- 
thing that  is  so  close  to  home,  to  all  of 
those  down  home  who  are  in  a  small  busi- 
ness, in  a  small  enterprise,  a  shop  that 
has  qualified  men  to  do  skilled  repair 
work,  and  a  host  of  other  enterprises, 
businesses,  as  well  as  ambitious  people 
who  want  to  have  a  home  of  their  own 
and  build  a  home,  even  for  those  who 
have  to  have  an  automobile  to  go  to  their 
daily  work. 

These  Interest  rates  hovering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  20  percent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  just  absolutely  impossible  to 
meet,  not  only  by  the  group  to  which  I 
have  referred  especially,  but  to  sizable 
business  enterprises  that  have  to  carry 
large  inventory  stocks.  It  is  just  about  to 
put  a  crimp  into  them  where  their  light 
has  turned  to  darkness  and  they  cannot 
plan  any  more,  they  cannot  operate  any 
more,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
subject,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
trying  to  operate  a  vast  economy  now 
where  one  of  the  necessary  wheels — that 
is,  borrowed  money  or  interest  rates;  we 
are  a  credit  Nation  and  do  business  on 
credit— where  one  of  the  necessary 
wheels  has  just  broken  down. 

You  can  see  an  automobile  stranded  on 
the  highway  at  a  great  distance.  You  see 
it  there  and  that  it  is  not  moving.  But 
you  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  it. 
As  you  approach  it  closer  and  closer,  you 
finaJly  find  one  wheel  Is  off.  That  is  the 
way  this  interest  matter  appears  to  me. 
The  closer  we  get  to  the  problem,  the 
better  we  can  see  that  a  wheel  is  off.  Still, 
we  have  to  try  to  continue  the  operation 
of  our  great  economy  with  a  wheel  off. 

No  one  has  the  full  answer.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  wait  for  the  man  who  has 
the  full  answer. 

My  point  again  today  is  that  we  should 
have  an  official  commission  of  some  kind 
which  would  be  headed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Regan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  No.  1 
man  I  propose,  to  be  surroimded  by 
others,  some  In  the  State  governments, 
who  can  be  familiar  with  these  responsi- 
bilities, plus  five  people  at  large  through- 
out the  Nation,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  To  that  extent,  it  is  Just  a 
Presidential  commission,  but  they  would 
be  people  of  knowledge  far  greater  than 
ours  who  could  probe  in  depth  into  this 
matter  and  weigh  the  facts  and  weigh 
the  proposals  that  could  be  made  as  a 
solution,  and  perhaps  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  valid  suggestion  or  plan  to  meet 
this  situation,  not  waiting  2  years,  not 
waiting  1  year.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
wait  any  longer  for  great  segments  of 
our  economy,  not  only  In  the  area  in 
which  I  live  but  elsewhere  as  well. 

I  say  this  after  making  some  inquiries 


and  talking  to  a  great  nimiber  of  people, 
many  of  whom  I  know,  who  are  going 
bankrupt  because  of  the  inacton  of  their 
business,  and  others  whose  prospects  of 
getting  a  home  are  cut  off  or  delayed. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  start  another 
year  of  the  gyrations  of  these  interest 
rates  from  20  percent  down  to  11  percent 
last  year,  in  1930,  and  then  back  up  to 
21  percent.  Then  it  started  down  and 
reversed  itself  again,  and  in  late  Sep- 
tember it  was  about  1  percent  lower  than 
it  was  a  week  or  10  days  ago.  There  is 
no  real  promise  of  any  change  which 
would  amount  to  anything. 

Those  people  could  come  up  with  a 
plan.  Congress  does  not  have  to  accept 
it.  The  President  does  not  have  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  believe  they  would  be  put  on  the 
spot,  so  to  speak,  as  we  are  here,  when 
we  are  elected  to  office.  With  their  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  know-how  and  ex- 
perience and  evaluations,  some  kind  of 
plan  could  be  found  by  them  that  would 
meet  this  situation.  Otherwise.  It  will  be 
too  late.  In  addition  to  the  personal 
losses  and  tragedies,  it  can  set  off  a 
stagnation  that  could  be  almost  ca- 
lamitous, in  a  recession,  and  then  a 
counterpart  to  the  recession,  an  over- 
indulgence In  spending. 

This  is  not  something  In  my  Imagina- 
tion. I  have  been  through  the  Great  De- 
pression. I  was  already  practicing  law 
when  that  depression  started,  and  I  saw 
it  develop  inch  by  inch,  bit  by  bit.  Fi- 
nally, our  system  of  government  was 
seriously  challenged.  By  stumbling  and 
struggling  and  experimenting,  we  finally 
found  a  partial  way  out. 

According  to  the  last  figures  I  have, 
the  calculations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt  is  $108.6 
biUion.  I  am  not  just  going  to  holler 
about  that,  but  I  point  that  out  as  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  this  continued 
unbalanced  budget. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
President,  the  interest  payment  on  the 
national  debt  Is  $10  billion  above  what 
they  thought  It  would  be. 

We  must  try  to  the  utmost  to  find  some 
way  out  of  this  situation,  unto  higher 
ground.  I  do  not  want  anything  drastic. 
I  do  not  believe  I  am  an  extremist.  The 
record  shows  that  I  am  not.  I  do  not 
want  to  upset  or  try  to  reform  the  whole 
economic  system.  I  am  just  thinking  of 
some  avenue  out  of  this  situation  besides 
the  bankruptcy  courts  and  going  on  re- 
lief, or  whatever  other  term  one  might 
want  to  use.  I  believe  we  should  try 
harder. 

I  commend  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  rather  than  blame  them. 
They  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  They 
are  doing  a  fine  job,  an  excellent  job. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  about  this  matter.  I  have  talked 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Regan,  and  others,  even  to  the  President. 
He  asked  me  what  I  thought,  before  he 
was  sworn  In.  I  Immediately  responded, 
"Interest  rates." 
I  believe  we  have  to  go  all  the  way.  I 


know  that  Chairman  Dole  Is  concerned. 
I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  who  has  an  excel- 
lent mind.  I  know,  from  bis  service  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  is  con- 
cerned, and  hearings  will  be  held.  I  am 
sure. 

However.  I  do  not  get  the  feeling  that 
there  is  a  hard,  firm  plan  to  go  Into  all 
the  facts  of  this  problem  and  try  to  come 
up  with  something  along  the  lines  that 
might  be  within  the  minds  of  peoole  who 
are  more  capable  than  we  are  In  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  elected  at  large  In  the  Na- 
tion. A  few  of  us — I  am  not  one  of  them — 
are  versed  In  finances.  There  Is  not  much 
time  remaining,  but  they  should  be  given 
some  time  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  prac- 
tical remedy. 

I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we 
will  be  forced  to  adopt  something  that 
would  be  a  guess.  We  should  avoid  writ- 
ing Into  law  a  guess.  Whatever  we  do.  we 
want  It  to  be  the  best  we  can  do.  I  know 
from  experience,  here,  that  If  we  let  this 
matter  go  too  far,  we  will  have  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  some  kind. 

Homeownership  is  one  of  the  finest 
ways  to  improve  an  economic  situation, 
and  It  will  be  so  this  time,  because  that  is 
where  the  need  is  and  that  sets  the 
wheels  turning.  Homes  are  an  Invest- 
ment, part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Nation.  What  Is  a  better  Investment  than 
a  home?  It  Is  a  permanent  Investment. 
The  security  is  usually  good.  But  I  am  not 
proposing  we  take  that  course  now.  I  am 
proposing  that  we  exhaust  every  remedy 
we  can  think  of  in  trying  to  find  the  most 
likely  way  and  try  to  keep  going  with  the 
Reagan  plan.  The  worst  roadblock  that  I 
believe  the  plan  is  facing  now  is  high 
Interest  rates. 

The  thing  most  likely  to  make  it  not 
work  out  after  all  Is  these  high  Interest 
rates,  that  fourth  wheel.  Until  something 
Is  done  to  meet  the  problem  In  some 
way — this  is  not  my  way  and  it  does  not 
have  to  be  a  commission,  of  course.  That 
Is  not  a  remedy,  but  It  Is  a  way  of  finding 
a  remedy.  Unless  we  reach  some  kind  of 
remedy  here.  It  will  at  least  temporarily 
reach  this  situation:  We  are  In  not  only 
for  failure  of  the  Reagan  plan,  we  are  In 
for  what  could  be  a  long  period  of  reces- 
sion, of  double-digit  inflation  created  by 
an  overdose  of  remedies,  and  a  nimiber  of 
other  things.  They  largely  stem  now 
from  an  unplaced,  unbalanced,  unworthy 
Interest  payment  system  that  Is  taxing 
the  Government  In  these  excessive  rates, 
with  a  bill  of  over  $100  billion  for  a  year, 
and  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  many 
of  the  best  small  busine5ses  and  farm  op- 
erations, and  the  ambitions,  too,  of  a 
Ufetlme  and  of  a  great  number  of  our 
young  people. 

It  costs  too  much,  Mr.  President.  We 
must  proceed  In  every  way  we  possibly 
can.  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  In  this 
field  and  respectfully  submit  this  to  the 
Banking  Committee,  as  well  as  the  body 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  me  the  time  and  agreeing  to 
my  having  the  time. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr  President. 
As  he  recalls,  we  had  a  discussion  of  this 
very  problem  during  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill.  I  am  aware  of  tiis  serious  con- 
cern. I  think  he  has  accurately  stated 
that  this  Is  a  major  roadblock  as  far  as 
the  President's  success  is  concerned — 
not  just  ills  success,  the  Nation's  success 
because  the  high  interest  rates  are  in- 
tolerable. I  am  not  certain  how  we  are 
going  to  get  them  down  without  a  con- 
tinued reduction  in  spending. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated,  unless  in  the  near  fucure, 
there  is  a  more  rapid  decline  of  interest 
rates,  there  is  going  to  be  an  adverse 
impact.  Not  only  will  it  be  the  home- 
building  industry,  that  has  already  had 
it,  but  on  small  businessmen,  farmers, 
everyone  else  who  needs  to  make  short- 
term  loans  and  has  short-term  money 
now. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn),  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Conunittee,  that  if  we  do  not  have  a 
joint  committee  hearing,  we  would  like 
to  participate  in  some  way  in  hearings 
before  his  Banking  Committee.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  shares  that 
concern. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  am  most  grateful  to  him, 
as  I  said  before,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  their  concern  about  the 
problem,  for  their  assistance  to  me  In 
thinking   about   and   working   on   this 
matter  before  we  vote  on  the  Reagan 
plan.  I  know  each  of  them  will  continue 
to  show  concern  and  effort  toward  solv- 
ing this  problem. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point — because  it  was 
discussed    earUer— the    story    of    what 
happened  to  the  stock  market  yesterday. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  could  not  even 
guess — I  know  what  happened,  but  why 
it  happened,  I  could  not  guess.  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  Record  a  United  Press 
story  which  Indicated  that  on  the  Lon- 
don Exchange,  $6.91  billion  were  added 
to  the  value  of  stocks  and  the  authori- 
tative financial  times  index  of  30  In- 
dustrials  rose   23.7   points   to  close   at 
481.2 — eo.uaI  to  its  previous  record  for 
a  1-day  rise  set  July  1.  1975.  It  fell  17.2 
points  on  Monday. 

I  Just  indicate  that  whatever  may 
have  been  Blue  Monday  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  is  now  Pat  Tuesday.  I  would 
guess.  I  hope  this  will  continue. 

In  any  event,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

WoELD  Stocks 
LoirooK.— Pront-taklng  bulls  chaMd  away 
"Blue  Monday"  bears  on  world  stock  markets 
Tuesday,  with  exchanges  In  London  and 
Tokyo  staging  record  comebacks  to  more  than 
recoup  losses  of  the  day  before. 

On  the  London  Exchange.  $6.91  billion 
were  added  to  the  value  of  stocks  and  the 
authoritative  flnanclal  times  Index  of  30 
industrials  rose  23.7  points  to  close  at  481.2— 


equal  to  ita  previous  record  for  a  one-day 
rise  set  July  1.  1979.  It  feU  17.3  polnta  on 
Monday. 

The  market  was  overbought  In  the  past 
and  what  we  are  seeing  now  Is  a  rapid  un- 
winding of  a  long  bull  run,"  said  a  London 
broker  at  one  of  the  top  houses  who  aaked 
not  to  be  Identified. 

Asked  how  a  record  rally  could  come  in 
such  a  market,  he  said.  "I  don't  know.  It's 
ridiculous." 

"It's  a  big  bonanza,"  said  another  London 
dealer.  "After  the  panic  rush  to  get  out  Mon- 
day, It  looks  like  a  panic  scramble  to  get 
back  In  today." 

Likewise  In  Tokyo,  Monday's  worst  one- 
day  drop  ever  was  wiped  out  by  the  market's 
steepest  rise  In  history.  The  Nikkei  Dow 
Jones  Index,  which  lost  303.&4  points  Mon- 
day, stormed  ahead  Tuesday  320.S6  points 
to  close  at  7.357.68. 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  the  turnaround  at  midday  Monday 
after  a  sharp  drop  in  prices,  the  Dow  Jones 
Index  was  up  11.32  points  to  853.88  by  2  p.m. 
It  posted  an  18.55-polnt  gain  on  Monday. 

But  analysts  were  warning  Investors 
against  undue  optimism — as  they  were 
warning  against  undue  gloom  Monday.  Many 
pointed  to  light  volume  as  a  sign  that  the 
momentum  for  a  sustained  upswing  had  yet 
to  be  established. 

"The  market  remains  very  nervous,"  said 
a  London  broker.  "The  game's  not  changed." 
The  scorecard,  however,  was.  In  addition  to 
hurtling  Indices  in  London  and  Tokyo: 

In  Paris,  the  Bourse  Jumped  2  percent  and 
trading  In  five  Issues  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended because  of  an  Influx  of  buying  orders. 
In  Frankfurt,  share  prices  posted  a  sharp 
recovery.  The  Commerzbank  Index  rose  12.2 
points  to  681.3.  erasing  Its  12.2-polnt  drop 
Monday. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  ANP-CBS  general  In- 
dex rose  3.7  to  82.2  In  a  broad  recovery  after 
Monday's  sweeping  losses.  Gaining  Issues 
outnumbered  losers  3-1. 

Other  gains,  after  sharp  losses  Monday, 
were  reported  on  the  Oslo  and  Sydnev  sto"k 
markets.  Bucking  ^he  trend  were  Slngapcv. 
Hong  Kong  and  Milan,  where  prices  trended 
lower. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  th«  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Th^re  are  no  o*her  speak- 
ers, but  he  understands  that  th?  Senator 
from  Kansas  will  move  to  table  that 
amendment.  I  shall  not  do  that — I  think 
we  have  h's  permission  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  may  be  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  say  to 
others  that  I  have  a  list  of  possible 
amendments.  Senator  Bradley,  I  think, 
offered  his  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  .  I  have  listed 
one  bv  Senator  Hollings.  Senator  Symhs 
will  not  offer  h's  amendment  to  this  bill 
unless  the  Armstrong  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Senator  Proxmire  lists  a  possible 
amendment.  Senator  Chiles  has  a  pos- 
sible amendment  and  Senator  Proxmire 
another  possible  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  if  they  or  their 
staff  should  be  listening,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  hopes  that  by  7  o'clock, 
when  we  start  voting — we  now  have  four 


votes  back  to  back  on  this  measure,  plus 
I  understand  there  is  one  nomination  to 
be  voted  on.  That  will  be  five  votes,  com- 
mencing at  7  o'clock,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  understands.  If.  there  are  other 
amendments,  that  will  take  an  hour  or 
more  Just  for  the  voting.  If  there  are 
other  Senators  who  have  an  amendment 
to  the  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling,  if 
they  would  come  to  the  floor,  we  could 
have  debate  on  those  amendments  and 
then  make  a  motion  to  table  whatever 
amendments  may  be  offered.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  we 
might  finish  action  on  this  bill  early  this 
evening. 

Again  I  indicate  that,  hopefully,  In 
addition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  265, 
we  can  dispose  this  evening  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  266.  It  is  necessary  that 
action  be  taken  on  that  measure  today. 
Otherwise,  our  nonaction  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  about  $4.5  million. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  we  move  on  that. 

Finally,  there  have  been  some  agree- 
ments on  social  security.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  might  add  that  package  agreed 
on  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
last  week  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0  to  a  bill 
that  is  now  on  the  calendar.  That  would 
partially  restore  the  minimum  benefit, 
pay  for  that  restoration,  and  authorize 
interfund  borrowing  in  social  security  so 
there  will  be  no  fear  that  the  fund  will 
run  out  of  money  next  November.  That  is 
a  very  short-term,  band-aid  approach, 
but  it  is  the  best  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  can  do  at  this  point.  As  I  have 
indicated,  there  are  members  of  that 
committee  who  have  been  meeting  today 
trying  to  figure  out  if  there  is  still  some 
way  to  put  together  a  package  that 
might  be  properly  pursued. 

While  awaiting  other  Senators,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The   assistant   legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  a  moment  to  urge  my  colleagues — 
I  understand  there  are  two  or  three  addi- 
tional amendments  that  thev  could  de- 
bate before  the  hour  of  7  o'clock.  It  would 
expedite  the  proceedings  this  evening  be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  votes  al- 
ready scheduled  to  start  beginning  at 
7  pjn. 

If  there  are  two  additional  amend- 
ments or  three  or  whatever,  it  seems  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  we  could 
dispose  of  those  amendments  rather 
quickly,  dispose  of  the  debate  rather 
quickly,  and  then  they  could  add  to  the 
list  that  we  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this 
evening  and  take  final  action  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  265. 

So  I  would  just  indicate  to  whoever 
may  be  listening  in  the  offices  of  those 
who  feel  compelled  or  constrained  to  of- 
fer amendments  that  we  would  appre- 
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date it  very  much  If  they  could  do  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _      ,    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  time  that  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  today,  and  during  the  times  that  I 
have  had  the  occasion  while  home  this 
weekend  listening  to  radio,  watching 
television,  and  reading  newspapers,  I 
have  had  a  particularly  good  opportu- 
nity to  listen  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Reagan  plans  on  the  economy  expose 
themselves  with  the  tactics  and  the  tech- 
niques that  they  wiU  use  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  conservative,  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  history.  I  believe  what 
is  inscribed  on  the  steps  of  the  Archives 
Building:  "What  is  past  is  prologue, 
study  the  past." 

I  would  just  like  to  go  back  to  remem- 
ber some  of  the  days  of  my  life,  particu- 
lariy  the  Great  Depression  of  1928,  and 
try  to  relate  to  my  colleagues  what  took 

place.  .    ^ 

I  was  a  student  in  college  in  that  year 
of  1928,  I  will  never  forget  it  because  we 
had  a  professor  of  psychology  who  was 
a  German  who  had  no  love  for  the  Aus- 
trians.  Instead  of  teaching  us  psychology, 
he  would  lecture  to  us  on  world  eco- 
nomics, particularly  berating  the  actions 
of  the  Austrian  Government  in  spend- 
ing money  that  they  did  not  have,  deficit 
spending. 

He  kept  warning  us  that  somethmg 
was  going  to  happen  to  the  Austrian 
market. 

Mind  you,  in  1928  the  American  dollar 
was  no  great  shakes  as  international  cur- 
rency. We  had  not  reached  the  produc- 
tive peak  that  we  would  reach,  when  our 
money  would  reach  what  it  came  to  mean 
in  the  world.  The  Austrian  mark  was  the 
currency.  Sure  enough  along  in  1928 
their  great  banking  house,  Creditanstalt, 
went  bankrupt  and  the  Austrian  mark 
collapsed.  That  started  a  world  depres- 
sion. 

I  knew  that  depression  first-hand  be- 
cause I  quit  school,  went  to  work,  and 
worked  through  It. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  this  country  for  40  years,  and 
those  of  us  who  call  ourselves  conserva- 
tives whether  we  be  Republicans  or 
Democrats  have  been  trying  to  get  across 
to  the  American  people  and  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, is  precisely  what  that  old  Ger- 
man professor  was  trying  to  get  across 
to  us,  that  you  cannot  spend  money  you 
do  not  have,  whether  you  are  an  indi- 
vidual, a  city,  a  coimty.  State  or  a 
government. 

Sooner  or  later  something  is  going  hap- 
pen. 


I  recall  standing  here  on  the  floor  a 
few  years  ago  making  a  statement  that 
if  we  did  not  stop  our  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity, if  we  did  not  stop  deficit  spending, 
the  coimtry  could  go  bankrupt. 

Well,  I  thought  I  better  check  that 
out  with  my  economic  adviser.  Milton 
Freidman,  so  I  wrote  him  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  agree.  He  said.  "No,  I 
cannot  agree,  because  as  long  as  we  pnnt 
money,  we  wUl  never  go  bankrupt.  But 
we  could  become  mighty  involvent." 

As  a  former  businessman  it  is  kind  of 
hard  for  me  to  know  where  one  stops  and 
the  other  stariis. 

But  I  listened  to  my  friends  berate  the 
President  for  his  program.  Mind  you,  the 
program  has  not  even  sUrted ;  it  does  not 
start  untU  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Yet 
here  they  are  all  upset  because  the  stock 
market,  in  its  usual  way,  is  not  refiect- 
Ing  the  true  value  of  the  stocks,  is  not 
refiecting  anything  that  has  any  bearing 
on  the  economics  of  America.  While  the 
stock  market  crash  in  October  of  1929 
was  the  cause  of  many  people  doing  dras- 
tic things,  that  is  not  what  caused  our 
depression,  nor  did  it  prolong  the  depres- 
sion. 

Economic  depression  becomes  a  reality 
when  economics  cease  and  psychology 
takes  over.  When  your  wife  and  my  wife 
are  talking  to  each  other  and  one  says, 
"Bob  tells  me  things  are  pretty  tough  so 
I  am  not  going  to  buy  that  new  dress," 
that  is  when  the  country  gets  in  trouble. 
The  country  has  to  listen  to  the  Demo- 
crats berating  a  program  that  has  not 
even  started,  have  to  listen  to  it  day  after 
day  after  day,  and  have  to  listen  to  tele- 
vision commentators  who  have  never  had 
the  pleasant  experience  of  working  in  an 
economy,  or  having  to  read  the  press 
written  by  people  have  had  the  same  lack 
of  experience. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  if  we  got  our- 
selves into  trouble,  but  there  is  no  need 
for  that  trouble. 

I  heard  one  of  my  best  friends,  one  of 
the  finest  Members  of  this  Senate,  one 
of  the  finest  men  who  has  ever  served 
in  it,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  ask- 
ing a  question  that  I  know  Is  on  the 
minds  of  the  American  people:  Why  can 
the  Government  not  do  something  about 
interest  rates? 

We  can.  We  can  print  more  money  and 
make  money  more  available.  When 
money  becomes  more  available,  like  any- 
thing, the  price  of  money  goes  down.  But 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  a 
year,  before  the  Interest  rates  would  not 
be  20  percent  but  would  be  22.  23,  or  24 
percent.  So  we  are  merely  prolonging  the 
agony  that  we  are  in. 

I  do  not  like  high  interest  rates,  but 
what  we  are  going  through  today  is  a 
result  of  40  long  years,  Mr.  President,  of 
this  Congress  and  the  (jovemment 
spending  the  people's  money  that  they  do 
not  have  and  the  Government  does  not 
have.  Today  we  are  standing  on  this  floor 
talking  about  what?  $1  trillion.  That  is 
almost  one-third  of  the  total  value  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  the  total  debt  of 
the  United  States,  counting  what  you 
owe,  what  I  owe  and  what  the  Govern- 


ment owes,  which  is  probably  around  $3 
trillion,  is  more  money  than  we  have.  So 
we  are  not  in  good  shape. 

How  do  we  get  out  of  it?  We  get  out  of 
it  by  cutting  expenditures  that  we  have. 
The  President  has  asked  that  we  do  that. 
I  am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  that 
probably  spends  as  much  money  as  any 
subcommittee   in   the  Senate.   I   know 
where  I  can  chop  $1.5  billion  or  $2  billion 
out  of  that  money,  but  that  is  just  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  We  have  to  go  across  the 
board.  I  know  it  Is  going  to  work  hard- 
ships. It  is  going  to  work  a  hardship  on 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica. I  think  the  question  we  have  to  face 
up  to  now  is  not  what  we  do  to  plug  a 
hole  here  or  to  fill  a  gap  over  here,  or  to 
get  across  this  stream  of  water  over  here. 
But  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  per- 
petuate this  country.  Its  proven  economic 
system,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  marketplace,  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, if  you  would  call  it  those  things?  II 
we  want  to  perpetuate  those  things,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  to  do  things  in  this 
body  that  are  going  to  take  plain,  ordi- 
nary courage.  That  is  to  start  saying 
"no"  to  the  people  who  are  demanding 
more  and  more  and  more. 

It  is  going  to  require  the  Mwnbers  of 
this  body  to  stop  asking  that  we  spend 
more  money  on  programs  that  have  not 
worked. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  deny  the  poor 
what  it  takes  them  to  live  on.  As  old 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  care  of  those 
people  who  cannot  well  take  care  of 
themselves."  ^        .  . 

But  I  think  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  50  percent  of  our  people  are  get- 
ting a  Uttle  fed  up  with  taking  care  of 
the  other  50  percent  of  our  people. 

It  is  that  simple.  We  take  care  of  the 
people  that  we  have  to  take  care  of 
and  not  take  47  percent  or  50  percent,  or 
even  more,  from  the  income  of  those  peo- 
ple who  are  wUling  to  work  and  work 
hard,  those  people  who  pray,  those  people 
who  go  to  church,  who  work,  and  work 
for  their  community  and  work  for  each 

other. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  see  the  task  before 
this  body,  the  entire  body.  Congress,  as  a 
very  tough  task.  I  see  the  job  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  probably  the  toughest  job  any 
President  has  ever  been  faced  with,  and 
I  have  to  admire  the  courage  he  has 
shown.  I  have  seen  other  Presidents  who 
wilted  under  this  kind  of  pressure;  and 
as  a  result  of  the  wUting,  the  country  be- 
came worse  off.  ^  ^  ^.      ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  wanted  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  on  the  floor,  after 
having  been  in  the  Presiding  Officer's 
chair  for  an  hour  or  so.  listening  to  these 
arguments,  to  say  that  it  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  more  than  talk.  It  is  going  to  take 
courage  of  the  first  order  to  get  this 
country  out  of  the  God-awful  mess  it  is 
in  I  believe  we  can  do  it.  I  have  faith  in 
the  American  people.  I  have  seen  thrai 
go  through  the  Great  Deoression  of  1928. 

Let  me  rem'nd  you  that  it  took  a  war 
to  get  us  out  of  that  depression.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  did  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with 
it  It  took  13  years  and  World  War  n. 
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Tes,  we  came  out  of  a  depression.  But 
I  will  tell  you,  as  one  who  was  at  that 
war,  that  one  of  those  things  in  a  life- 
time is  enough. 

I  believe  we  can  pull  this  country  out 
of  the  trouble  it  is  in  if  we  just  buckle 
down,  do  right,  and  do  not  spend  our 
nights  trying  to  write  speeches  that  be- 
little the  very  concept  of  Government 
under  which  we  live  and  the  very  eco- 
nomic system  that  has  produced  more 
for  more  people  than  any  other  system 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Kansas  for 
having  spelled  me  in  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer's chair.  This  wa^  something  I  had  to 
get  off  my  back. 

(Mr.  HEINZ  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
is  correct.  These  are  the  things  we  have 
been  saying  here  for  years — some  of  us 
not  as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has. 

It  is  refreshing  that  we  now  have  a 
President  who  is  willing  to  make  the 
hard  choices.  I  know  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  voted  for  any 
spending  over  the  years  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  vote  to  increase  the  public  debt. 
That  should  be  left  to  those  who  vote  for 
all  the  spending  programs. 

I  can  only  say  that  now,  at  least,  we 
have  a  President  who  is  going  in  the 
other  direction.  He  is  advocating  spend- 
ing reductions,  the  same  thing  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  has 
advocated  for  years  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  success. 

I  know  it  is  very  difficult  for  some  of 
my  conservative  colleagues  to  say,  "Why 
should  I  vote  for  an  increiise  in  the  debt 
ceiling?"  I  say  to  them  that  President 
Reagan,  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory, 
and  I  have  been  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  20  years,  has  come  to  Con- 
gress with  directions  to  cut  Federal 
spending;  and  a  majority  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  have  followed  tiiat 
leadership. 

Next  year,  for  example,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  $36  billion  spending  cut,  and 
it  grows  in  1983  and  1984. 

There  is  no  painless  answer,  but  we 
must  pass  the  debt  ceiling  or  we  cannot 
honor  all  the  social  security  checks  that 
went  into  the  mail  yesterday  and  today. 

We  are  told  by  Treasury  that  on  Oc- 
tober 5  the  Treasury  will  exhaust  its 
cash  balance,  md  any  outstanding 
checks  will  not  be  honored  when  pre- 
sented for  collection. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  as  a  threat,  but 
it  is  an  indication  of  what  happens  if 
we  do  not  do  the  responsible  thing  to 
permit  the  Government  to  pay  its  obliga- 
tions. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  come  to  the  floor,  and  I  say  to  him 
that  we  are  sending  out  signals  to  any- 
one who  might  have  amendments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  may  have  an  amendment,  and  he 
will  be  on  the  floor  in  a  few  m'nutes.  If 
the  majority  leada-  can  urge  other  Sen- 


ators to  do  the  same.  It  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  wasting  valuable  time.  We  have 
to  pass  this  bill  tonight.  This  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  after  a  2-hour 
recess,  and  there  are  no  eunendments. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  Senators  within 
hearing  of  my  voice  will  take  account  of 
the  fact  that,  one  way  or  the  other,  we 
are  going  to  pass  this  bill.  If  they  are 
going  to  offer  amendments — I  hope  they 
will  not  offer  any — I  hope  they  come  to 
the  floor  and  do  so  now;  because  at  7 
o'clock  we  will  start  a  voting  pattern, 
and  shortly  after  that,  the  leadership  will 
be  pressing  for  third  reading  and  final 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  talked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  on  the  tele- 
t^one  a  few  moments  ago.  and  I  under- 
stand that  he,  too.  Is  urging  the  Mem- 
bers to  come  to  the  floor  and  to  offer 
amendments,  if  they  have  amendments. 
I  reiterate  my  request  for  Members  to  do 
so  with  dispatch;  because,  although  it 
is  only  5: 15  p.m.  now  and  the  voting  se- 
quence wiU  not  begin  for  an  hour  and  45 
minutes,  that  time  will  melt  pretty  fast. 

So  I  hope  Members  will  offer  their 
amendments,  if  they  have  amendments 
to  offer,  and  will  understand  later  in  the 
evening  when  I  am  pressing  hard  to  go 
go  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESmENQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again,  it  has 
been  over  an  hour  now  that  we  have  been 
waiting  for  Members  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  amendments.  I  would  just  say  that 
we  have  been  on  this  bill  now  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  the  other  Members  who 
will  start  voting  at  7  o'clock,  because  we 
have  had  resdly  since  4  o'oclock  to  do 
business  on  the  Senate  floor  on  this  par- 
ticular proposal. 

We  understand  from  legislative  draft- 
ing that  one  of  the  amendments  will  not 
even  be  drafted  until  7  o'clock.  And  it  is 
just  hoped  that  if.  in  fact,  certain  Sena- 
tors have  amendments  that  they  come  to 
the  floor,  and,  if  not,  that  thev  let  us 
know  thaA  they  do  not  have  an  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 7  o'clock  and  then  we  can  start  voting 
on  the  four  record  votes  that  have  been 
asked  for. 

I  understand  tiie  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Senator  Proxmire.  may  have  an 
amendment  or  two;  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  MoYNmAN,  may  have 
an  amendment;  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. Senator  Nunn,  may  have  an  amend- 
ment ;  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Senator 
Chtxis,  may  have  an  amendment;  and 
there  may  be  others. 


But,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  there  could 
be  amendments,  and  I  would  hope  that 
Senators  would  either  come  to  the  floor 
and  indicate  that  they  will  or  will  not, 
or  send  word  that  tiiey  will  or  will  not, 
call  up  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  table  all 
of  the  amendments  that  are  pending 
and  pass  the  bill  by  8:30  or  9  o'clock. 
But.  obviously,  we  cannot  do  that  if  some 
Senator  is  going  to  insist  on  waiting 
until  8  or  9  o'clock  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. But  I  can  report  that  the  majority 
leader  says  we  will  finish  tonight  or 
sometime  during  the  night,  if  that  is  any 
incentive.  I  know  some  of  the  staff  have 
been  around  all  night  last  night.  So 
maybe  in  fairness  to  some  of  the  staff 
who  have  been  up  all  night  Senators 
could  come  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
amendments. 

HOUSE   JOINT   aESOLTTTION    3«e DEBT   LIMTr  AS 

OP    SEPTEMBEI    30.     1981 

Mr.  President,  after  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 265  is  disposed  of.  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  we  take  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  266.  which  is  simply  a  1-day 
change.  I  have  just  talked  to  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  and  he  Indi- 
cated that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  little 
second  1-day  extension,  it  is  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  $5  million.  Now  $5 
million  is  real  money,  even  in  these  days 
of  inflation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  266  stands  on 
the  Senate  calendar  having  gone  to  third 
reading  in  the  form  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  That  is,  as  a  tax  bill  with  the 
House-passed  debt  limit  language 
stricken.  I  understand  it  would  take 
unanimous  consent  to  rescind  third 
reading,  and  also  to  rescind  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  bill  could  then  be  ap- 
proved in  its  House-passed  form  and 
sent  directly  to  the  President. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  asked 
that  we  do  pass  House  Joint  Resolution 
266  in  the  House-passed  form.  In  testi- 
mony to  the  Finance  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  Assistant  Secretary  Mehle 
indicated  that  on  September  30.  the 
Treasury  is  scheduled  to  issue  approxi- 
mately $13  billion  in  securities  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  trust  fimd.  This 
issue  would  break  the  current  debt  cell- 
ing of  $985  billion.  If  the  issue  is  delayed, 
the  trust  fund  would  lose  about  .*4  5  mil- 
lion per  day— $350,000  per  $1  billion  In 
uninvested  funds.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 266  provides  a  debt  ceiling  of  $999.8 
billion  through  September  30  and  would 
cover  the  problem.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 265.  the  debt  limit  increase  just 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee,  does 
not  cover  the  situation  because  it  only 
takes  effect  on  October  1. 

House  Joint  Resolution  265  could  of 
course  be  amended  to  cover  September 
30.  In  that  event,  however,  it  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  House,  with  delay  and 
further  complications  likely.  If  House 
Jo'nt  Resolution  266  is  passed  in  this 
manner  every  Senator's  rights  to  offer 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
265  would  still  be  preserved.  Senator 
Long's  staff  supports  this  proposal. 
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I  would  hope  that  we  could  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  266  after  taking  action 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  265  and  we 
could  do  266  by  a  voice  vote,  and  then 
even  under  the  most  optimistic  condi- 
tions, bring  up  the  so-called  Bollmg 
minimum  benefit  proposal.  Congressman 
BoLLiKc's  proposal  to  substitute  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  package  on 
social  security  and  send  that  measure 
back  to  the  House. 

So.  again,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues, 
if  they  do  not  intend  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments before  7  o'clock,  at  least  they 
could  caU  and  indicate  that  so  that  those 
of  us  who  are  on  the  Senate  floor  could 
recess  until  7.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  unreasonable  request. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
offer  for  the  Senate's  consideration  to- 
night an  amendment  which  would  deal 
with  the  very,  very  serious  economic 
problems  that  we  have  today.  As  I  see  It, 
what  we  have  done  In  the  last  several 
months,  with  aU  good  intentions,  is  to 
create  a  huge  gap  between  the  tax  cuts 
that  we  have  already  passed  and  that 
are  on  the  books  and  the  spending  cuts 
which  are  proposed  by  President  Reagan 
but  which  have  not  been  debated,  which 
have  not  been  presented  to  the  commit- 
tees, which  have  not  been  considered  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  and 
manv  of  which  have  not  even  been  Iden- 
tified by  the  administration. 

I  think  the  gap  between  the  tax  cuts 
and  the  spending  cuts  that  has  taken 
place  has  created  an  enormous  credib'l- 
ity  problem  for  our  Federal  Government, 
the  Congress,  and  the  administration.  I 
believe  that  this  credibility  problem  has 
caused  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  dis- 
location in  the  financial  community, 
particularly  the  bond  market  which  has 
become  virtually  nonfunctional  now  as 
far  as  long-term  financing  is  concerned, 
other  than  Government  obligations.  It  is 
also  creating  more  and  more  problems  in 
the  stock  market. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  have  tax  cuts. 
All  of  us  know  that  the  American  people 
are  strained  because  of  infiation.  because 
of  high  taxes  at  the  State.  Federal,  and 
local  levels.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of 
need;  it  Is  not  a  question  of  desire;  it  Is 
not  a  question  of  wishes.  The  question  is 
whether,  by  passing  the  huge  tax  cuts  we 
have  passed  without  having  accompany- 
ing spending  reductions,  we  have  created 
a  monster  that  is  about  to  destroy  the 
small  business  commimity,  the  farming 
commimity.  and,  indeed,  a  great  number 
of  businesses  and  individuals  in  this 
country. 

We  just  concluded  2  days  of  hearings 
on  the  economy  in  the  Small  Business 


Committee.  Chairman  Weickbr  called 
these  hearings  at  my  request.  We  heard 
from  automobOe  dealers  around  the 
country.  We  heard  from  the  farming 
community,  represented  by  a  young 
farmer  from  my  State  of  (3eorgia.  All 
of  these  people  testified  that  if  they  had 
a  choice  l)etween  getting  the  prime  rate 
down  and  the  tax  cuts  that  have  been 
enacted,  they  would  almost  unanimously, 
in  their  respective  groups,  choose  to  get 
the  prime  rate  down. 

We  simply  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
survive  in  the  small  business  commimity 
with  a  viable  competitive  economy  if  we 
continue  to  have  interest  rates  in  the  17-, 
18-.  19-,  20-percent  range  over  the  next 
12  months. 

This  amendment  will  continue  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  cuts  but  will  con- 
tinue them  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
that  Congress  accepts  the  President's 
recommendations  on  spending  cuts;  not 
in  terms  of  the  individual  cuts  and  how 
they  are  composed,  but  in  terms  of  the 
overall  numbers. 

This  amendment  would  make  the  so- 
called  Kemp-Roth  portion  of  the  tax  bill 
fiscally  responsible.  It  will  do  so  by  tak- 
ing the  10-percent  individual  income  tax 
cuts  that  automatically  go  into  effect  on 
July  1.  1982,  and  July  1,  1983,  and  create 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  effectiveness 
of  those  tax  cuts. 

This  amendment  says  that  individual 
across-the-board  tax  cuts  effective  July 
1,  1982,  and  July  1.  1983,  can  have  a 
revenue  loss  no  greater  than  the  budget 
reductions  achieved  through  the  recon- 
ciliation process  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  which  will  take  effect  prior  to 
July  1.  1982.  and  again  the  next  year 
prior  to  July  1.  1983. 

The  revenue  losses  from  the  individual 
tax  cut  on  July  1,  1982,  and  July  1.  1983. 
will  be  offset  by  the  reductions  in  spend- 
ing. If  these  reductions  in  spending  were 
not  forthcoming,  then  the  tax  cuts  would 
be  proportionately  reduced. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  Mr.  President,  the 
way  it  stands  now,  and  I  believe  the  fi- 
nancial markets  are  refiecting  this,  the 
administration  has  now  projected  a  defi- 
cit in  1982  of  $43.1  billion;  in  1983,  $22.9 
billion;  and  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 
But,  and  this  is  a  very  big  but,  to  get 
those  figures,  this  is  what  the  adminis- 
tration says  we  must  do:  We  must  have 
budget  cuts  in  1983  that  are  thus  far 
unidentified  of  $41.7  billion;  we  must 
have  budget  cuts  in  1984  that  are  un- 
identified to  the  extent  of  $67  billion-r-to 
have  to  make  identified  cuts  that  the 
President  has  set  forth  of  $13  billion  in 
fiscal  1982,  which  will  begin  next  week, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  $20.3  bil- 
lion in  identified  cuts  In  1983.  and  $24.8 
billion  in  cuts  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  total  budget  cuts  that  have  been 
proposed  by  the  President  but  not  yet 
made  by  the  Congress  include  cuts  of 
?13  billion  in  1982.  $62  biUion  m  1983.  and 
$91.8  billion  in  1984,  all  of  those  being 
fiscal  year  numbers. 

This  means,  according  to  my  figures, 
that  what  we  have  already  cut  •*35.2  bD- 
Uon  in  1982.  we  have  cut  $44  billion  in 


1983,  and  $51.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984 
in  this  year's  reconciliation  process.  But, 
what  we  have  now  is  a  situation  where  we 
are  called  on  by  the  President  to  make 
cuts  totaling  approximately  $166  billion 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  and  oi  those 
numbers  $108  billion,  approximately,  has 
not  yet  even  been  identified  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  do  not  have  any  figures; 
we  do  not  know  what  the  cuts  are  going 
to  be;  we  do  not  know  where  they  are 
coming  from.  We  do  know  that  the 
President  has  said  that  he  hopes  to 
largely  exempt  national  defense.  Cer- 
tainly. I  agree  with  that. 

He  hopes  to  exempt  the  so-called  social 
safety  net.  He  must  exempt  the  net  inter- 
est on  the  debt,  because  legally  we  have 
to  pay  interest  on  the  debt. 

Also.  I  understand  that  veterans  bene- 
fits will  be  l8u-gely  excluded  from  major 
budget  cuts.  I  know  that  most  of  the 
people  In  this  body  smd  the  House  will 
agree  that  those  would  be  very  difficult, 
perhaps  unacceptable,  cuts  to  make. 

So  these  are  the  areas  the  President 
says  he  will  not  reduce.  If  you  keep  these 
areas  as  so-called  sacred  cows,  that 
means  we  will  have  to  severely  limit  or 
virtually  abolish  areas  such  as  agricul- 
tural subsidies,  general  revenue  sharing, 
community  development  block  grants, 
child  nutrition  programs,  health  pro- 
grams, aid  to  mass  transit,  and  many 
other  programs  that  I  believe  are  worthy 
and  that  Congress  will  be  very  reluctant 
to  make  big  cuts  in. 

So.  Mr.  President,  imless  we  go  back 
and  reexamine  the  income  tax  cuts  that 
have  been  made  in  1982,  1983.  and  1984 
calendar  years  for  individuals,  along 
with  a  continuing  search  for  additional 
budget  cuts,  cutting  where  we  can.  but 
unless  we  combine  both  the  revenue  side 
and  the  expenditure  side  in  our  search 
for  ways  to  balance  the  budget,  we  have 
no  hope  whatsoever,  in  my  view,  of  bal- 
smcing  the  budget  in  1984. 

If  we  do  not  balance  the  budget  in 
1984  and  if  we  do  not  establish  some 
credibility  soon  that  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  1984  and  reduce  the 
deficits  in  1983  and  even  In  1982,  we 
have  no  real  hope  of  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment far  enough  out  of  the  credit 
markets  to  reUeve  pressure  on  interest 
rates.  ., 

Already,  the  effort  to  reduce  spending 
is  showing  signs  of  falling  apart  over 
the  relatively  small  $13  billion  of  budget 
cuts  the  President  proposed  last  week, 
cnearly,  if  we  are  having  trouble  now. 
even  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
of  accepting  the  $13  bUlion  in  budgets, 
what  we  we  going  to  do  with  the  $166 
biUion  the  President  is  prooosing  we  cut 
over  fiscal  years  1982,  1983.  and  1984. 
and  the  astounding  fieure  of  $108  billion 
of  those  cuts  that  the  administration 
has  not  even  yet  Identified  ? 

This  is  why  we  are  having  such  dli- 
ficulty  with  interest  rates— because  the 
morkets  are  bee^nnlng  to  analyze  fiscal 
policy.  When  they  add  and  subtract, 
they  recognize  the  extreme  difficulty  the 
Federal  budget  is  now  In.  The  markets 
know  It.  The  bond  marlcet  is  almost  dead. 
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except  for  Government  bonds.  The  stock 
market  has  plunged  170  points  since 
AprU. 

The  free  market  is  sending  the  Gov- 
ernment a  message.  But  the  question  re- 
mains. Is  our  Government  listening? 
Are  we  listening?  Will  we  listen?  If  we 
do  not  listen  and  listen  soon,  I  believe 
we  will  continue  to  have  a  massive  credi- 
bility gap,  and  we  will  continue  to  have 
a  deteriorating  economy. 

Interest  rates  remain  at  19  percent  to 
19.5  percent,  and  this  is  choking  ofiF  new 
investment,  which  is  the  key  to  supply- 
side  economics. 

Small  business  hearings,  again  and 
again,  have  revealed  that  the  question 
of  interest  rates  is  much  more  important 
to  the  small  businesses  of  our  Nation 
than  is  a  tax  cut.  A  tax  cut  is  not  going 
to  do  any  good  for  small  businesses  and 
farmers  who  are  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  high  interest  rates. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  have  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  tax  cut  is  taxable  in- 
come. With  19  percent  prime  rates,  you 
are  not  going  to  have  many  small  busi- 
nesses in  America  with  taxable  Incomes. 
Construction  bankruptcies  are  up 
nearly  50  percent  in  the  first  8  months 
of  this  year  over  the  first  8  months  of 
last  year.  Other  sectors  of  the  business 
community  are  in  just  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion as  the  construction  industry. 

So,  Mr.  President,  something  has  to 
give,  either  monetary  or  fiscal  policy.  We 
have  to  combine  those  two  policies.  We 
cannot  put  all  the  strain  on  monetary 
policy.  If  we  do  not  come  out,  in  the 
session  we  are  in  now.  with  a  degree  of 
coordination  between  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy — which  does  not  now  exist — 
by  next  spring  we  may  face  such  massive 
dislocations  in  the  economy  that  none 
of  us  will  have  even  a  hint  of  the  answer 
to  our  economic  dilemmas  at  that  time. 
However,  the  answer  now  is  plain.  We 
must  send  a  signal  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  going  to  be  broueht  under  con- 
trol, and  that  signal  must  include  not 
just  the  spending  side;  it  must  also  in- 
clude the  revenue  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  explain  this 
amendment  very  briefly. 

This  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  10-percent  tax  cut  to  go  into 
effect  in  1982.  and  it  makes  it  passible 
for  the  10-percent  tax  cut  to  go  into 
effect  in  1983.  What  it  does  not  do  is 
allow  the  economy  to  be  locked  into  an 
enormous  tax  cut  in  both  those  years, 
whether  or  not  Congress  makes  the 
spending  cuts  that  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

All  my  figures  are  administration 
figures.  I  am  not  arguing  about  growth 
projections.  I  am  not  argu'ng  about  the 
projections  the  administration  has  said 
are  necessary  for  spending  cuts.  I  am 
saying  let  us  accept  those  figures,  but  let 
us  not  allow  there  to  be  a  continued  gap 
between  spending  cuts  and  tax  cuts. 

If  the  spending  cuts  do  not  take  place 
or  if  thev  take  place  to  a  lesser  degree 
than  the  President  savs  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, then  let  us  face  the  music,  and 
face  it  now,  and  recognize  that  that 
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means  we  will  have  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  tax  cut  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
we  do  not  cut  spending.  This  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  some  of  the 
fear  that  is  obvious  in  our  financial 
markets. 

To  give  a  brief  example  of  how  this 
would  work,  if  Congress  enacts  $60  bil- 
lion of  spending  cuts  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  next  year,  then  the 
revenue  loss  on  the  individual  tax  cut 
could  go  as  high  as  $60  billion.  But  if, 
instead.  Congress  enacts  only  $25  billion 
in  spending  cuts,  then  the  tax  cuts 
would  be  reduced  in  a  proportionate 
amount. 

The  President  has  recommended,  as  I 
understand  it.  spending  cuts  totaling 
about  $62  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
which  will  be  part  of  the  reconciliation 
process  next  spring.  Congress  has  en- 
acted tax  cuts  of  about  $40  billion  beyond 
the  5  percent  which  is  to  take  effect  this 
week.  This  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  that  5-percent  tax  cut.  But 
if  instead  of  the  $62  billion,  we  reduce 
spending  by  approximately  $40  bill'on. 
then  all  the  President's  tax  cut  will  go 
into  effect.  That  is.  even  if  we  do  not 
fully  comply  with  the  President's  re- 
quest and  if  we  cut  spending  only  about 
two-thirds  of  what  the  President  hsis 
requested,  we  will  still  get  the  full  tax 
cut. 

But  if— and  we  have  to  face  this — in- 
stead of  cutting  $62  billion  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested,  we  cut  $25  billion, 
then  the  tax  cut  would  be  reduced  to  a 
revenue  loss  of  $25  billion. 

This  deals  with  the  individual  tax  cuts. 
We  are  not  touching  the  business  tax  cuts 
at  this  stage,  although  I  must  say  that  I 
believe  we  will  have  to  reexamine  the  loss 
in  revenue  that  took  place  because  of  the 
oil  tax  cuts  that  were  accepted  in  the 
conference  comm'ttee.  That  also  has  to 
be  addressed,  and  I  understand  that  Sen- 
ator Eagleton's  amendment  does  address 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  proposal  will 
be  agreed  to  and  that  the  vote  on  it  will 
occur  after  the  vote  on  the  Exon 
amendment. 

Senator  Exon's  amendment  would  af- 
fect the  1984  fiscal  year.  This  amendment 
would  affect  the  1983  and  1984  tax  cuts— 
that  is.  the  tax  cuts  that  will  take  place 
July  1  calendar  year  1982  and  July  1 
calendar  year  1983. 

If  the  Exon  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  I  hope  it  is.  because  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it.  then  this  amendment  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  slightly;  but  the 
principle  still  would  rema'n  intact  so  far 
as  the  tax  cut  is  concerned  that  takes 
place  July  1, 1982. 

I  will  be  supporting  the  Exon  amend- 
ment. There  is  nothing  inconsistent  here 
between  the  principle  of  this  amendment, 
the  Nunn  amendment,  and  the  Exon 
amendment.  Both  are  aiming  at  the  same 
thing,  and  that  is  to  reduce  the  huge 
credibility  gap  this  Government  has 
created  because  it  has  allowed  the  tax 
cuts  to  get  so  far  out  in  front  of  the 
spending  cuts  and  because  the  additional 


spending  cuts  the  President  has  re- 
quested over  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  ap- 
proximately $11,8  billion,  are  unknown  to 
anyone  I  know.  At  least  they  are  un- 
tuiown  with  respect  to  any  presentation 
to  Congress.  They  are  unidentified  budg- 
et cuts  which  are  very  difficult  to  deal 
With  in  a  credible  manner,  because 
everyone  knows  that  budget  cuts  are  not 
easy  to  implement,  even  when  they  are 
known,  let  alone  when  they  are  imidenti- 
fled. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
amendment  will  be  here  shortly,  at  which 
time  I  shall  file  it.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Nunn  proposes  an  amendment  to  tie  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  individual 
tax  cut  to  the  amount  of  spending  reduc- 
tion planned  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  revenue 
loss  from  the  individual  rate  cut  sched- 
uled for  July  1982  could  not  be  greater 
than  the  spending  reduction  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1983  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. The  same  rule  would  apply  to  the 
July  1983  rate  cut  and  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  first  goal  is  to  cut  spending.  This 
amendment  gives  an  easy  way  out  by 
providing  an  automatic  tax  increase  if 
spending  cuts  are  not  large  enough,  as 
set  forth  in  the  budget  resolution.  This 
takes  some  of  the  pressure  off,  and  may 
make  it  less  likely  we  will  reduce 
spending. 

We  can  always  vote  to  raise  taxes,  as 
the  amendment  suggests.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  trigger  an  automatic  tax  in- 
crease as  the  amendment  suggests.  The 
recent  tax  bill  abandons  the  old  notion 
of  automatic  tax  increases.  This  is  no 
time  to  backtrack  on  this  issue. 

The  amendment  only  ties  the  tax  cut 
to  the  first  budget  resolution ;  it  does  not 
appear  to  guarantee  a  foUowthrough  in 
actual  spending  cuts,  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  discussing  the  amend- 
ment now.  I  think  it  will  speed  up  the 
process  because  we  have  a  number  of 
votes  starting  at  7  o'clock.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  at  least  one  other  Sen- 
ator may  have  an  amendment  to  offer 
after  a  series  of  votes.  I  think  there  are 
four  votes,  but  he  is  willing  to  accept  a 
10-minute  time  agreement  on  that  so 
we  can  move  rather  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  say  in  a  genera! 
way.  without  getting  into  the  merits  of 
the  amendment,  that  it  is  much  like  other 
amendments  that  have  been  offered. 
From  the  standpoint  that  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  be  one  of 
the  most  responsible  Members  of  this 
body,  I  know  that  he  is  convinced  and 
concerned.  But  I  suggest  that  even  If 
every  one  of  the  Senators  agreed  that 
we  ought  to  support  the  amendment.  It 
should  not  be  done  at  this  time.  It  should 
not  be  added  as  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ce'ling  extension  because  of  an  argu- 
ment that  this  Senator  has  made  several 
times  in  the  past  couple  of  days.  That 
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Is.  if  we  do  not  move  quickly,  and  it  is 
always  the  case  on  debt  ceilings  exten- 
sions, then  in  fact,  a  number  of  people 
who  rely  on  government  checks  at  the 
first  of  the  month  will  be  in  jeopardy. 
That  will  particularly  include  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  told  as  recently 
as  this  morning  that  if.  In  fact,  we 
amend  the  bill,  it  must  go  back  to  the 
House.  Under  normal  procedures,  that 
would  be  fine.  But  we  also  have  a  dead- 
line of  midnight  tomorrow  night  before 
it  starts  having  an  impact  on  orderly 
procedure.  We  are  told  that  it  would  be 
very  unlikely  if  the  House  could  muster 
the  votes  to  pass  the  debt  celling.  That 
is  the  reason  that  I  am  hoping  all  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  will 
be  tabled  and  that,  in  fact,  as  to  an 
amendment  such  as  the  one  offered  or 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  we  do  hope  to  have  additional 
tax  bills  on  the  fioor  at  a  later  time.  We 
also  shall  have  other  tariff  bills  and  other 
bills  on  which  we  could  offer  such  amend- 
ments. Beyond  that,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  indicates  that  we  have  a  choice. 
We  can  either  take  this  money  out  of 
the  hides  of  the  taxpayers,  and  that  Is. 
in  essence,  what  has  been  suggested — 
that  we  do  not  have  a  tax  cut — or  we 
can  take  it  out  of  the  hide  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  which  I  believe  is  the  best 
way  to  go. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  bureaucracy  ex- 
cept in  a  general  sense.  We  just  keep 
spending  more  and  more  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  I  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  know  that  if  you  give  Members 
of  Congress  a  choice  of  not  having  a  tax 
increase  or  reducing  spending,  most  are 
going  to  say,  let  us  not  cut  spending;  let 
us  just  not  give  the  people  a  tax  increase 
because  they  never  had  it  anyway  and 
they  will  never  miss  it. 

Therein  lies  the  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  different  but  I  am  not  certain,  know- 
ing Congress,  that  we  would  do  anything 
but  have  a  congressional  copout.  The 
taxpayers  would  not  get  their  tax  cuts, 
we  would  not  cut  spending,  and  we  would 
be  right  back  where  we  are  in  the  very 
place  the  Sraiator  from  Georgia  does  not 
want  us  to  be,  if  I  properly  understajid 
the  amendment. 

Of  course,  I  have  not  seen  the  amend- 
ment, but  we  are  really  talking  about  an 
increase  in  taxes  if  we  adopt  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  that  Congress  will  not 
meet  the  spending  cuts  and  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  this  could  result  in  less  of  a 
tax  cut  than  would  take  place  under  cur- 
rent law.  But  it  also  makes  impossible 
what  is  now  frightening  the  financial 
community  so  much  that  we  are  see- 
ing bonds  and  interest  rates  remain  in 
great  jeopardy.  This  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  such  a  fiat  economy 
unless  something  is  done  that  tax  cuts 
are  going  to  be  almost  meaningless  to 
most  of  the  small  business  and  farming 
community  of  America,  because  you  just 
do  not  pay  taxes  unless  you  are  making 


money.  The  small  business  community  is 
fiat  on  its  back.  The  farm  cc»nmunity  is 
flat  on  its  back.  So  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  interest  rates  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  that  I  have  enormous 
respect  for  him  and  I  have  enormous  re- 
spect for  his  leadership  and  his  objectiv- 
ity. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  additionally 
clear  about  this. 

If  we  cut  everything  the  President  is 
advocating  we  cut — in  other  words,  if  we 
cut  the  $62  billion  of  cuts  that  are  in  the 
resolution,  it  would  allow  the  individual 
tax  cut  to  be  larger  than  the  President 
had  proposed.  That  tax  cut  could  go  up 
to  $62  billion.  It  is  my  understanding, 
though  I  am  not  clear,  that  the  incre- 
mental tax  cut  next  year  will  be  about 
$45  billion.  So  this  could  result  in  an  11 
or  12  or  13  percent  tax  cut. 

I  must  admit  it  also  could  go  the  other 
way,  but  at  least  it  would  be  a  fiscally 
responsible  approach  to  a  situation  that 
is  now  becoming  very  dangerous  for  our 
entire  economy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  have  indicated 
before  on  this  floor  that  if,  in  fact,  it 
appears  that  we  are  headed  for  difficulty 
because  of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram or  Ills  tax  reduction  program, 
which  really  does  not  start  until  Thurs- 
day— again,  I  know  there  is  great  con- 
cern about  unspecified  cuts.  As  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  it  only  ties  the  tax 
cut  to  the  first  budget  resolution.  It  does 
not  appear  to  guarantee  a  foUowthrough 
in  actual  spending  cuts.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  areas  where  if.  in  fact, 
we  find  that  we  are  getting  into  difficulty 
because  of  this  enormous  tax  cut — and 
it  is  a  big  tax  cut.  the  largest  in  history. 
$750  billion  or  $780  billion  over  the  next 
several  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  with  all  the 
tax  cut.  as  far  as  individuals  are  con- 
cerned, even  with  the  tax  cut  of  the 
size  of  the  one  we  passed  in  this  body  by 
a  vote  of  89  to  11 — only  11  Senators  out 
of  100  voted  against  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act — it  barely  lets  the  taxpayer 
keep  up  with  the  so-called  bracket 
creep.  It  is  about  a  3 -percent  real  tax 
cut  over  the  next  3  years. 

Another  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that 
only  individuals  would  have  to  sacrifice 
under  the  Senator's  amendment.  Busi- 
ness would  go  on  getting  very  generous 
tax  cuts — I  think  in  some  cases  too  gen- 
erous. But  individuals  would  not  receive 
tax  reductions.  They  are  the  ones  who 
take  the  risks.  They  are  the  same  ones, 
I  might  add,  who  have  been  suffering 
from  inflation.  They  cannot  write  it  off. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
do  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  would  be  very  willing 
to  work  with  the  Senator.  I  know  of  his 
work  on  the  Small  Business  Committee 
and  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  .  I  am  aware  of  the 
good  things  they  have  been  doing  in  that 
committee.  I  want  to  work  with  Demo- 


crats and  Republicans  in  the  event  that 
becomes  necessary.  Maybe  it  is  the  best 
strategy  to  take  care  of  it  now  but  it 
seems  to  me  that,  particularly  on  this 
bill,  it  is  not  the  appropriate  time.  I 
would  need  to  study  the  amendment  very 
carefully. 

I  hope  when  the  amendment  is  drafted 
that  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  I 
still  could  not  support  it  as  an  amend- 
ment. 1 2  the  debt  celling  measure,  but 
it  is  something  we  should  consider.  I  do 
not  have  any  quarrel  with  giving  it  seri- 
ous consideration.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  looking  at  a  second  tax  bill 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  We 
are  looking,  frankly,  at  ways  to  increase 
revenue  outlined  by  the  President  last 
week  in  his  speech.  There  are  some  of 
the  areas  of  business  that  I  do  not  say  are 
loopholes,  but  we  think  we  can  ti^ten 
up  the  way  some  businesses  have  p>ald 
taxes  in  the  past  and  pick  up  several 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  few  years. 
This  might  be  an  appropriate  place  to 
consider  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
stanl  the  Senator's  position  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  envy  his  position  of  trying 
to  pass  a  debt  limit  bill.  I  know  that  is  a 
tough  leadership  responsibility  that  no 
one  enjoys  but  someone  has  to  do.  Even 
thoufh  in  all  likelihood.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  debt  ceiling  limit  as  a  symbol 
of  what  has  been  fiscal  irresponsible 
Govemmrait  for  many  years,  I  also  un- 
derstand that  the  debt  ceiling  is  not  the 
cause  of  our  problems;  it  Is  rather  the 
result  of  previous  actions  that  have  oc- 
curred. It  is  those  previous  actions  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  address.  I  have  never 
made  a  huge  issue  of  the  debt  ceiling  lim- 
it, though  I  have  voted  against  it  a 
great  number  of  times,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  responsible  to  pretend 
that  lifting  the  debt  ceiling  is  the  cause 
of  our  economic  problems.  It  is  the  result 
of  our  economic  problems. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment.  I  understand  his 
position.  I  apologize  for  not  having  the 
amendment  drafted  now.  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  even  of  the  Senator  from 
Kan.sas  studied  it  for  many  days,  at  this 
particular  juncture,  as  he  stated,  he 
would  not  suDport  it.  I  shall  have  it  here 
as  soon  as  the  legislative  counsel  draws 
it  up.  As  the  Senator  imderstands  the 
amendment,  is  there  any  other  question? 
Mr.  DOLE.  No;  I  have  checked  with 
tha  Senator's  staff.  My  staff  has  been 
given  some  informati<Mi.  I  think  on  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  we  have  had  and 
the  staff  has  had,  it  would  expedite  the 
decision  on  the  amendment  tonight. 
Maybe  we  could  consider  his  amendment. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  considering  my  amendment 
in  the  sequence  of  the  votes.  It  might 
make  some  sense  to  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment right  after  or  shortly  after  the 
Exon  amendment  because  the  two  are 
similar  in  some  rescects.  If  there  are  any 
last-minute  drafting  problems  on  the 
Nunn-Chiies  amendment.  I  am  sure  we 
can  work  those  out  in  conference  with  toe 
help  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
conference  right  now  if  it  would  help.  I 
understand  the  need  to  pursue  the 
amendment.  I  shall  check  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Baker)  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  can  sequence  a  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  following  the  Exon 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Or  shortly  after. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  AND  THE 
POWER  OP  THE  PURSE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
executive  impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds  Is  indeed  a  potent  weapon  to  curb 
Federal  spending.  By  impounding  large 
portions  of  the  funds  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  President  can  do  far  more 
than  merely  reduce  the  projected  budget 
deficit.  TTie  power  to  Impound  funds  car- 
ries with  it  the  power  to  reorder 
national  priorities— to  substitute  execu- 
tive policies  for  those  established  by  the 
Congress.  Such  an  alteration  of  our 
fundamental  constitutional  framework 
must  be  vigilantly  guarded  against. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  ex- 
tent of  Presidential  power  to  impound 
funds  has  been  debated  by  the  Congress. 
The  impoundment  of  funds  is  not  a  new 
practice.  Some  historians  trace  it  as  far 
back  as  1803  when  Thomas  Jefiferson  re- 
fused to  spend  funds  appropriated  for 
gunboats.  The  controversy  came  into 
sharp  focus  during  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, when  President  Nixon  tried  to 
impound  $18  billion  from  programs  he 
wanted  to  terminate  or  drastically  cur- 
tail on  poUcy  grounds.  His  supporters 
attempted  to  justify  such  action  on  the 
grounds  that  the  state  of  the  economy 
demanded  it.  But  Congress  refused  then 
ta  submit  to  an  imperial  presidency  and 
it  is  my  belief  that  it  will  refuse  to  bow 
to  such  pressure  now. 


In  a  successful  chaUenge  to  President 
Nixon's  assertion  of  authority  to  set  Fed- 
eral spending  priorities,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  both  passed  bills  in  1973  to 
curtail  the  Presidents  power  to  impound 
funds.  Subsequently,  impoundment  con- 
trol provisions  were  included  in  the 
Budget  Control  and  Imooundment  Act 
as  part  of  the  wholesale  effort  to  reform 
congressional  budget  procedures. 

I  was  deeply  involved  in  the  genesis  of 
the  legislation  which  governs  congres- 
sional budget  deliberations  today    It  is 


astonishing  to  note  that  62  Members 
who  serve  In  the  Senate  today  were  not 
elected  until  after  that  historic  debate, 
■niere  Is  a  certain  institutional  perspec- 
tive to  be  gained  from  having  par- 
ticipated in  that  legislative-executive 
battle— a  perspective  which  may  not  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

At  that  time,  I  testified  before  joint 
hearings  of  the  Judiciary  and  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committees  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  Impoundment  control  legis- 
lation. In  1974.  as  now,  bigger  and  bigger 
deficits  and  a  skyrocketing  national  debt 
had  led  to  public  outrage  and  a  demand 
for  Immediate  fiscal  restraint.  Then,  as 
now.  fiscal  responsibility  had  not  always 
guided  every  congressional  spending  de- 
cision. But  I  stand  by  what  I  said  at  that 
time  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  broad- 
ly defined  presidential  Impoundment 
authority : 

By  Impounding  appropriated  funds,  the 
President  is  able  to  modify,  reshape  or  nulli- 
fy completely  laws  passed  by  the  legislative 
branch,  thereby  making  legislative  policy 
through  executive  power.  Such  an  illegal 
exercise  of  power  of  his  office  flies  directly 
in  the  face  of  constitutional  provisions  to 
the  contrary. 

An  amendment  similar  to  that  offered 
bv  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  before,  and  It 
was  soundly  rejected.  During  debate  on 
S.  373.  the  Senate  version  of  Impound- 
ment control  legislation.  Senator  Roth 
proposed  an  amendment  which  would 
have  left  presidential  impoundments  in 
effect  unless  Congress,  within  60  days 
by  concurrent  resolution,  disapproved 
the  President's  action.  The  Roth  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  30  to  58. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  permit  the 
President  to  dictate  Federal  spending 
priorities  is  based  on  the  strongest  pos- 
sible constitutional  and  policy  grounds. 
The  proposal  to  authorize  the  President 
to  withhold  spending  of  appropriated 
funds  unless  vetoed  by  both  Houses 
raises  a  pair  of  constitutional  questions: 
First,  whether  Congress  can  delegate 
such  power  to  the  President,  and  second, 
whether  Congress  can  reserve  the  power 
to  countermand  the  President's  decision 
by  concurrent  resolution. 

The  nondelegation  doctrine— that  the 
lawmaking  power  of  Congress  cannot  be 
delegated— Is  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  At  the  heart  of 
this  fundamental  principle  of  American 
constitutional  law  is  the  idea  that  the 
principal  powers  of  government— law- 
making, law  execution,  and  law  inter- 
pretation—are to  be  divided  among  three 
co-equal  branches  of  Government  which 
are  not  permitted  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  powers  and  confer  them  on  one 
of  the  other  branches.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  has.  from  the  beginning,  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  and  the  tudlclary 
certain  powers  which  the  legislative 
could  rightfully  exerci.se  itself.  But  the 
delegation  of  coneressional  authority  to 
appropriate  funds  is  hiehly  doubtful  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  mandate  con- 
tained in  article  I.  section  9  that  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
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ury,  but  in  ccmsequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law." 

The  President  is  constitutionally  given 
no  role  In  legislation,  including  appro- 
priation matters,  except  the  power  to 
recommend  "such  measures  as  he  should 
judge  necessary  and  expedient"  (arti- 
cle II.  section  3)  and  the  power  to  veto 
measures  passed  by  the  Congress  (ar- 
ticle I.  section  7).  He  also  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed."  Certainly  the 
founders  did  not  intend  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  any  discretion  when  they 
imposed  that  duty  upon  him. 

An  appropriation  bill  enacted  into  law 
is  a  law  as  much  as  any  other  law.  The 
President  has  no  authority  to  decide 
which  laws  will  be  executed  or  to  what 
extent  they  will  be  enforced  except 
through  his  veto  power.  If  the  President 
determines  that  an  appropriation  bill 
enacted  by  Congress  unacceptably  In- 
flates the  budget,  his  constitutional 
remedy  is  to  veto  the  legislation.  It 
would  seem  Improbable  to  permit  a 
President  to  verto  a  bill,  have  Congress 
reenact  the  bill  over  the  veto,  and  then 
to  find  a  constitutional  rationale  for  al- 
lowing impoundment  to  nullify  such  a 
law. 

Carried  one  step  further,  it  would  be 
even  more  unlikely  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  Impound  funds  appropriated 
through  congressional  override  of  a 
Presidential  veto,  only  to  confront  Con- 
gress with  the  charge  of  disapproving 
the  impoundment  through  a  procedure 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The   Budget   Control   and   Impound- 
ment Act  does  authorize  the  President  to 
withhold  spending,  but  only  with  the 
concurrence  of  Congress.  A  rescission — 
which  is  essentially  a  proposal  to  repeal 
appropriations  or  other  spending  laws — 
must  be  released  unless  a  rescission  bill 
is  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
In  essence,  such  legislation  constitutes 
"deappropriation"  or  congressional  re- 
peal of  previously  enacted  appropria- 
tions legirlation.  A  reversal  of  this  pro- 
cedure, requiring  congressional  veto  of 
Presidential  impoundments  would  turn 
this  procedure  on  its  head  and  result  in 
the  delegation  of  far  greater  discretion 
to  the  executive  branch.  This  constitu- 
tionally suspect  procedure  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  verv  intent  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  framework. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  is  pending  before 
th»  .oornte  also  calls  into  ouestlon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  leeis'ative  veto. 
Despite  the  passage  of  almost  200  laws 
containing  nearly  300  congressional  veto 
provisions  of  one  kind  or  another.  Ques- 
tions resarding  their  constitutionality 
have  yet  to  be  resolved.  Viewed  as  legis- 
lative acts,  legislative  vetoes  authorize 
congressional  action  that  has  the  effect 
of  legislation  but  deny  to  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  veto 
power.  Viewed  as  executive  acts,  con- 
gressional vetoes  give  Congress  an  extra- 
legislative  role  in  administering  pro- 
grams that  impinge  on  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  execute  laws. 
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The  Impoundment  Control  Act  has  es- 
tablished a  workable  procedure  for  re- 
appraisal of  congressional  spending 
decisions.  Congress  has  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  unilaterally 
withholding  funds  and  the  executive 
branch  has  been  able  to  manage  the  Na- 
tion's financial  affairs  without  undue  re- 
straint. This  is  a  balance  which  should 
not  be  disturbed.  The  Armstrong  amend- 
ment is  am  invitation  to  confer  upon  the 
President  unprecedented  authority  to  im- 
pound funds  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. No  matter  how  the  congressional 
veto  mechanism  is  packaged,  it  is  a  re- 
linquishment of  the  congressional  pre- 
rogative to  set  spending  priorities. 

The  school  lunch  program  provides  a 
startling  example  of  what  could  result 
from  adoption  of  this  amendment.  The 
Reagan  administration  proposed  a  total 
cut  of  $1.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982 
spending  for  all  child  nutrition  programs. 
The  Congress  enacted  only  $1.5  billion 
of  these  cuts  in  the  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  making  the  collective  judgment 
that  schoolchildren  would  be  irreparably 
harmed  if  deeper  cuts  were  made.  If  the 
Armstrong  amendment  is  adopted,  it  is 
predictable  that  the  President  would  im- 
pound the  additional  $400  million  that 
Congress  retained.  If  that  occurred,  the 
school  lunch  program  would  not  be  de- 
bilitated; it  would  simply  be  demolished. 
The  Nation's  children  would  be  the  vic- 
tims, in  this  case,  of  the  new  budget  cut- 
ting powers  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  control  of  runaway  deficits, 
soaring  interest  rates  and  double-digit 
Inflation  is  the  No.  1  domestic  priority. 
The  public  generally  endorses  the  cam- 
paign to  reduce  or  eliminate  unwanted. 
Ineffective,  and  inefficient  Government 
programs.  But  there  is  no  support  for  the 
proposition  that  the  President  should  be 
given  uncontrolled  discretion  to  disman- 
tle— program  by  program,  department  by 
department — the  domestic  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government.  There  is  also  no 
mandate  to  reorder  the  constitutional 
framework  which  has  served  this  Nation 
so  well  for  over  200  years. 

Impoundment  in  any  form  holds  sub- 
stantial ramifications  for  our  entire  con- 
stitutional system.  The  carefully  devised 
system  of  checks  and  balances  would  be 
threatened  bv  the  transfer  to  the  execu- 
tive of  unbridled  power  to  reorder  Fed- 
eral spending.  Impoundment,  in  the  form 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
would  contravene  not  only  the  Constitu- 
tion but  our  whole  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  support  this  im- 
poundment amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote 
to  table  the  Armstrong  amendment. 
Nothing  less  than  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution  is  at  stake. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
Inqu're,  is  there  a  restriction  on  the 
length  of  time  for  votes  after  the  first 
vote? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  restriction. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minority  leader,  I  would  like 
to  propound  a  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  correct  that  four 
votes  have  been  ordered,  one  on  the  Bow- 
sher  nomination  and  three  on  motions 
to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  we  proceed 
to  vote  on  tabling  motions,  if  any  of  them 
occur  in  sequence,  back  to  back,  which 
is  to  say  that  if  the  tabling  motion  suc- 
ceeds, that  the  subsequent  vote  be  10 
minutes.  The  first  tabling  motion  vote 
would  be  15  minutes,  and  the  second  and 
third  tabling  votes  will  be  10  minutes 
each,  assuming  that  the  previous  motion 
to  table  succeeds  and  that  the  votes  thus 

occur  back  to  back.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  understand  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  correctly. 

I  believe  that  what  he  is  saying,  and 
he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  is  that 
the  votes,  after  the  first  vote— in  other 
words,  the  votes  on  the  tabling  motion-, — 
will  be  limited  to  10  minutes  If  they  come 
back  to  back  and  in  the  event  that  the 
tabling  motion  succeeds. 

In  other  words,  in  the  alternative,  if 
the  motion  by  Mr.  Dole  to  table  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Armstrong  should 
fail,  then  there  undoubtedly  would  be 
some  debate  to  follow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  the  sec- 
ond tabling  motion  would  not  be  limited 
to  10  minutes.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  BAKER.  In  that  event. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  that  event. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  reput  the  request. 
I  will  change  it  in  one  respect. 

On  the  vote  on  the  nomination,  it  will 
be  a  vote  of  15  m'nutes.  All  three  votes  on 
tabling  motions  will  be  10  minutes  each 
unless  the  preceding  tabling  motion  falls. 
In  which  event  there  would  be  subsequent 
debate  and  the  subsequent  rollcall  would 
be  15  minutes  Instead  of  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

NOMINATION  OF  CHARLES  A.  BOW- 
SHER  TO  BE  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  President  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bowsher  to  be 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  his  confirmation. 

The  Comptroller  General  will  provide 
the  leadership  for  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce.  This  oflQce  has  almost  limitless 
potential  to  help  Congress  spend  Federal 


funds  most  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Last  year  alone,  the  agency  made  recom- 
mendations which  could  result  in  meas- 
urable savings  of  up  to  $3.7  million  if 
implemented  effectively. 

It  is  the  Comptroller  General  who  has 
been  able  to  assist  the  Congress  in  assur- 
ing the  financial  accountability  of  the 
executive  agencies.  Some  of  the  duties 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  are  auditing  and  settling 
the  accounts  of  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. Issuing  opinions  on  the  proposed 
expenditures  of  public  funds,  prescribing 
accounting  principles  and  standards  for 
the  guidance  of  executive  branch  agen- 
cies, countersigning  Treasury  warrants. 
coUecting  or  settling  claims  by  or  against 
the  United  States,  and  bringing  suits  to 
require  the  release  of  impounded  budget 
authority.  ,  , 

In  short,  the  head  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  must  be  an  extremely 
talented  individual  who  is  capable  of 
juggling  many  responsibilities  with 
dexterity. 

Due  to  the  extreme  importance  of  tne 
position  of  Comptroller  General,  and  un- 
der the  General  Accounting  Office  Act  of 
1980,  a  special  Commission,  comi>osed  of 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  con- 
vened to  review  a  long  list  of  potential 
nominees  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
This  Commission  selected  several  candi- 
dates for  the  positicm  and  sent  those 
names  to  the  President  for  his  consider- 
ation. This  Commission  considered  doz- 
ens of  extremely  well-qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  job. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  spent 
hours  of  deliberation,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  members  admirably  ful- 
filled their  responsibilities.  I  want  to 
thank  all  of  them  for  their  dUigence  and 
I  wou'd  Uke  mv  coUeagues  to  recognize 
th"?  pfforts  out  ^orth  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  Tip  O'Neill;  Chairman  Jack 
Brooks  and  ranking  member.  Frank 
HoRTON.  of  the  Govemm-nt  Operations 
Committee  of  the  House:  House  Maiority 
Leader  Jtm  Wright:  House  Minority 
Leader  Robert  Michel:  Senate  President 
pro  tem-ore  Strom  Thurmond;  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker;  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Robert  Byrd;  and  the 
ranking  member  of  my  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  Senator  Eacleton. 

All  of  these  Commission  members  and 
the  retired  Comptroller  General,  Elmer 
Staats.  deserve  the  utmost  praise  of  the 
Congress  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  .selection  of  the  next  Comptroller 
General. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
has  seriously  considered  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Browsher  for  this  unique 
position  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 
The  members  of  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  In  favor  of  his  confirmation. 
The  Comotroller  General  is  an  unusual 
position.  It  ho'ds  a  15-year  appointment. 
This  tenure  insures  that  the  individual 
holding  the  office  need  not  be  dependent 
on  the  political  officials  of  the  Ume  to 
retain  his  position.  He  will  not  be  held 
accountable  to  any  constituency.  And, 
unlike  each  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber, 
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the  Comptroller  General  will  never  be 
compelled  to  run  for  reelection. 

The  terms  of  Mr.  Bowsher's  appoint- 
ment make  it  possible  for  him  to  remain 
independent.  He  may  feel  free  to  take 
positions  that  may  not  be  popular,  but 
are  necessary.  Mr.  Bowsher  will  be  able 
to  do  whatever  he  feels  will  make  prog- 
ress toward  maximizing  the  effectiveness 
and  efBciency  of  the  Government.  He  will 
not  need  to  worry  about  how  a  particular 
action  will  look  in  the  short  run ;  he  must 
simply  concern  himself  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  good  goveriunent.  In  fact. 
he  will  never  even  need  to  find  a  posi- 
tion upon  the  termination  of  his  If^-year 
appointment.  His  salary  will  be  paid  for 
the  duration  of  his  lifetime. 

The  terms  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's appointment  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  remain  independent  and  effective 
as  the  Government's  primary  overseer.  It 
must  be  possible  for  this  official  to  carry 
out  audits,  studies,  and  investigations 
fearlessly  and  with  the  freedom  to  re- 
port to  Congress  any  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, regardless  of  their  con- 
tent. These  findings  could  include  criti- 
cisms of  an  executive  agency  whose  ac- 
tions. In  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  are  improper,  illegal,  inefficient, 
or  ineffective. 

In  holding  such  a  delicate  position,  it 
is  critical  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  of  the  American  people  have 
confidence  that  the  individual  holdmg 
the  leadership  role  is  unbiased,  objective, 
and  nonpartisan.  This  confidence  may 
be  partially  achieved  by  the  guarantee 
that  the  Comptroller  General  faces  no 
fear  of  reprisal  for  taking  any  action  or 
reaching  a  conclusion  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  objectionable  to  either  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  concerned  or  to  any  con- 
gressional committee  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress. But,  in  order  for  total  confidence 
to  be  given  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
he  must  personally  derive  that  support 
from  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
agencies. 

I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Bowsher  will 
bring  a  particular  strength  to  the  office 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated  beyond 
that  which  is  guaranteed  statutorily  by 
the  nature  of  his  appointment.  He  has 
had  25  years  of  professional  accounting 
and  auditing  experience  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  His  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  government  through 
his  experience  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Financial  Manage- 
ment will  undoubtedly  prove  valuable. 
And,  his  years  as  managing  partner  for 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.'s  Government 
Services  Industry  program  como'pment 
his  government  experience  to  prepare 
him  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  positions 
in  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  Mr 
Bowsher  is  particularly  weU  qualified  by 
virtue  of  his  education,  experience,  and 
Integrity  to  serve  in  the  position  of 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  few 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government 
carry  more  responsibility,  authority,  and 
potential  for  valuable  public  service  than 
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the  position  of  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  As  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  "congressional 
watchdog,"  the  Comptroller  General  rep- 
resents our  main  vehicle  for  conducting 
oversight  of  the  far-ranging  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the  respon- 
sibilities for  legislative  oversight  were 
limited  to  the  committees  of  Congress, 
the  result  would  be  woefully  Inadequate. 
Congress  simply  lacks  the  time  and 
resources  to  handle  its  oversight  respon- 
sibilities alone.  Over  the  years,  the  pro- 
fessional and  impartial  GAG  reports  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  countless  billions  of 
dollars,  and  if  Congress  and  executive 
agencies  had  followed  GAO's  advice  in  a 
timely  way,  I  expect  billions  more  could 
have  been  saved. 

GAO's  fine  reputation  owes  a  great 
deal  to  our  former  Comptroller  General, 
Elmer  Staats.  I  know  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  share  my  view  that  Mr. 
Staats  was  an  extraordinary  public  serv- 
ant. Without  diminishing  GAO's  constant 
concern  about  the  Integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  financial  operations, 
Mr.  Staats  also  encouraged  GAO  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs  and 
operations. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Staats'  work  as  Comp- 
troller General  was  characterized  by  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  his  well-earned  reputation  for 
impartiality  and  fairness.  These  two 
traits — expertise  and  impartiality— have 
been  crucial  to  GAO's  effectiveness  in  the 
past.  They  are  also  the  essential  traits 
needed  in  any  person  who  assumes  the 
responsibilities  of  Comptroller  General. 
I  believe  that  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Bowsher  to  be  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  meets  these 
high  standards.  In  my  view.  President 
Reagan  has  chosen  wisely  and  well  in 
making  this  selectlMi. 

Chuck  Bowsher  comes  to  this  position 
from  a  distinguished  and  successful  ca- 
reer in  the  private  sector  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  a  senior  partner  at 
the  accounting  firm  of  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.,  he  has  specialized  in  the  area 
of  accounting  for  the  public  sector— a 
perfect  training  ground  for  the  work  of 
the  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Bowsher 
has  supervised  Arthur  Andersen's  en- 
gagements in  New  York  City  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the 
firm's  work  with  the  Departments  of 
Interior,  Treasury,  GAO,  AID.  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  Amtrak.  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Agency  before  it  was  merged  into 
the  Depwirtment  of  Energy. 

He  has  written  several  notable  articles 
on  the  issues  pertaining  to  sound  finan- 
cial reporting  in  the  public  sector.  He  Is 
eminently  qualified  both  to  lead  the 
fight  for  more  effective  financial  man- 
agement in  the  Federal  executive  branch 
and  to  assist  Congress  with  respect  to 
nettlesome  issues  raised  by  financial 
management  problems  which  have  hin- 
dered State  and  local  government 
operations. 


Mr.  Bowsher  is  also  the  right  man  for 
this  job  in  another  crucial  area.  The  op- 
erations of  the  Defense  Department 
From  1967  to  1971,  Mr.  Bowsher  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy— 


under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Administrations.  In  that  position  he  di- 
rected an  annual  budget  of  more  than 
$20  billion  and  a  staff  of  more  than  5,200. 
He  received  the  Navy  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Service  Award  In  1969  and  1971  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  Service 
Award  in  1971. 

In  the  last  year,  Improving  operations 
at  Defense  has  ceased  to  be  a  partisan 
issue,  or  an  ideological  issue,  or  an  Issue 
which  divides  "hawks  "  from  "doves. "  It 
has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  given 
our  efforts  to  upgrade  our  defenses  while 
balancing  the  budget  and  reducing 
inflation. 

Those  goals,  at  least  as  outlined  by 
President  Reagan,  look  to  be  impossible, 
but  the  more  modest  gx>al — real  improve- 
ment at  DOD,  with  a  resulting  savings  of 
several  billion  dollars  annually — is  pos- 
sible, and  Mr.  Bowsher,  by  leading  GAO, 
is  ideally  qualified  to  contribute  to  those 
improvements. 

Finally,  I  enthusiastically  support  this 
nomination  on  the  basis  of  personal 
knowledge.  As  chairman  of  the  Financial 
Oversight  Commission  established  by 
Congress  to  help  the  District  of  Columbia 
implement  a  modem  accounting  system, 
I  worked  extensively  with  Mr.  Bowsher 
and  his  firm.  The  District  system  was  an 
extremely  challenging  assignment,  since 
we  sought  to  institute  enormous  changes 
in  a  rather  short  time,  and  Mr.  Bowsher  s 
professional  abilities,  his  fairness,  and 
his  knack  for  working  well  with  people 
were  extremely  helpful  to  the  success  of 
the  project. 

In  my  view.  Chuck  Bowsher  will  be  an 
outstanding  Comptroller  General.  I  com- 
mend him  to  the  full  Senate,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
coming  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Bowsher,  as  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Commission,  established  to  review  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  this  posi- 
tion, I  found  Mr.  Bowsher  to  be  eminent- 
ly qualified.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend him  to  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  Bowsher  has  had  impressive  ex- 
perience, both  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  As  a  partner  in  the  Arthur 
Anderson  &  Co.  accounting  firm,  he 
served  as  a  consultant  to  many  busi- 
ness clients,  plus  a  significant  number  of 
nonprofit  clients.  He  also  worked  with 
and  advised  government  leaders  on  fi- 
nancial and  general  management  prob- 
lems at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
levels. 

Mr.  Bowsher  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  1967  until  1971.  In 
th's  position,  he  had  the  resoonsibilities 
of  supervising  the  Navy's  budget  and  ac- 
counting departments  and  consulting 
other  Government  agencies  concerning 
financial  management. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
timity  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Bowsher  and  urge  my  co'leasrues  to  offer 
their  support.  I  am  confident  that  with 
h's  unique  and  substantial  qualifications, 
Mr.  Bowsher  will  serve  as  Comptroller 
General  with  distinction  and  prove 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  In  him. 
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Mr  8ASSE31.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
Deriod  of  fiscal  austerity,  more  mterest 
has  been  generated  both  in  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  on  the  man- 
agement side  of  Government  finance. 

The  reason  is  simple.  If  spending  can 
be  made  more  efficient,  then  we  can 
maintain  many  essential  Government 
services  that  we  otherwise  could  not 
afford.  __ 

Charies  A.  Bowsher,  the  man  we  are 
considering  for  the  imporUnt  POst  of 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States,  has  extensive  experience  in  fi- 
nance and  management  at  every  Gov- 
ernment level.  He  is  a  professional  ac- 
countant and  a  managing  partner  of  the 
Government  services  industry  program 
for  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  He  has  also 
served,  under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Financial  Management  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  for  Mr.  Bowsher 
to  become  Comptroller  General.  We  need 
his  experience  and  his  ability  to  guide 
us  at  this  critical  time  as  we  seek  ways 
to  make  the  Government  more  efficient 
and  effective. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Bowsher  on  management  Initiatives  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  during  my 
term  In  the  Senate.  In  particular,  I  want 
to  see  better  debt  collection  practices, 
strengthened  procurement  procedures 
and  more  adequate  Internal  controls.  I 
expect  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
continue  to  monitor  these  practices 
within  the  Federal  agencies  and  to  sug- 
gest improvements. 

I  trust  that  the  fraud  hotline,  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  estab- 
lished nationwide  at  my  request  in  1979 
will  be  continued.  The  tips  that  GAO 
received  on  this  hotline  between  Jan- 
uary of  1979  and  September  of  1980 
resulted  In  the  recovery  of  over  $9.4  mil- 
lion In  wasted  or  fraudulently  obtained 
Federal  funds.  This  effort  has  proven 
successful  In  meeting  Its  objectives. 

The  1982  budget  begins  a  future  in 
which  there  will  be  a  greater  emphasis 
on  block  grant  programs  to  assist  State 
and  local  governments. 

That  Is  why  I  think  it  is  of  Increased 
importance,  beginning  this  year,  to  de- 
velop standardized  accounting  require- 
ment for  these  programs. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
statutorily  required  single  audit  of  grant 
programs.  Such  an  audit  would,  I  believe, 
give  the  agencies  and  the  Congress  an 
Important  tool  of  accountBbillty  for  the 
review  of  Federal  assistance  programs.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
toward  this  goal  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  Bowsher. 

One  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  passed  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  authorizes  Inspectors  General 
for  certain  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  These  offices 
perform  work  that  Is  complementary  to 
that  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
They  are  expected  to  conduct  and  super- 
vise audits  and  investigations  related  to 
the  activities  and  programs  of  their 
agencies. 


I  hope  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  inform  the  Congress  of  aiiy 
S^dication  that  these  I^si^ctors  Gen«^l 
are  not  given  adequate  f^^" •  ^«^""=«'' 
or  autonomv  to  perform  their  wo.  k. 

M  the  Federal  level,  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  Improvement  In  management 
control.  A  General  Accounting  Office 
study  released  last  August  showed  that 
weataeSS^ln  the  Internal  controls  of 
the  Federal  agencies  Is  to  blame  for  bU- 
{f^  of  dolliJs  that  are  l.«t  amiuaUy 
through  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse_ 

We  In  the  Congress  Intend  to  worn 
clSy  with  General  Bowsher  to  improve 
S  accountability  of  Federal  programs^ 
cSlemment  assets  are  too  scare*  /or  us 
to  aUow  intentional  or  accidental  mls- 

"*That  Is  why  our  new  Comptroller  Gen- 

"tT'^^VENS.  Mr.  president  It 
pieces  me  today  to  speak  »?  support  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bowsher.  nominee  for  the 
post  of  comptroller  General  I  think  Mr, 
Bowsher's  record  of  professionalism  Mid 
neutrality  amply  demonstrates  his  flt- 
S  for  thlHost.  His  long  experience  in 
toanclal  and  accounting  management 
S^f  already  made  his  Publications  and 
advice  an  important  source  oj  8^J»"^! 
to  public  service  managers  at  the  na 
tlonal  State  and  local  levels.  The  fact 
tkat  bo?h  major  PoUtical  parties  chose 
Mr.  Bowsher's  firm  to  provide  accounting 
and  auditing  assistance  during  the  1976 
and  1980  Presidential  campaigns,  when 
Mr  Bowsher  supervised  matters  relatmg 
to  compliance  with  the  new  election  laws 
evidences  the  probity  and  nonpoUtical 
quality  of  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  administra- 
tion and  indeed  a  period  in  ouj"  history 
for  which  the  prmciples  of  fiscal  ac- 
countability and  responslbUity  have  be- 
come absolutely  Indispensable.  Today, 
more  than  ever.  Congress  must  be  served 
bv  a  strong  weU-staffed  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  through  whose  vigorous 
investigative  efforts  we  may  realize  econ- 
omies in  the  areas  of  fraud,  waste,  m- 
efficlency,  and  mismanagement. 

Finally,  I  would  also  like  to  mention 
that  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
frequently  taken  us  Into  some  fairly 
complex  and  technical  matters.  I  wn 
happy  to  say  that  the  support  of  the 
GAO  has  been  most  valuable  In  this  re- 
gard, and  I  hope  that  we  may  continue 
to  count  upon  It  under  Mr.  Bowsher  s 
leadership. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  7  P  m.  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  wiU  go  Into  execuUve 
session  to  conduct  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  Charies  A.  Bowsher  of 
Maryland  to  be  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States.  _ 

The  question  before  the  Senate  Is,  WIU 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Charles  A.  Bowsher  of 
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Maryland  to  be  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchib) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr- 
Melcher>  would  vote  "yea."    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
W'Rner)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RolleaU  Vote  Ro.  »1  Ex.] 
YEAS— 99 


Abdnor 

Andrewi 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baiicus 

BesUen 

Blden 

Bona 

Boschwltc 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 
Evrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
B/Tcl,  Robert  C 

Canoon 

Cha'ee 

ChUM 

Cochran 

Cobea 

C-an^on 

D'Amate 

Dan  forth 

D->C-'ncln; 

Denton 

DiTon 

Dodd 

Do> 

Domenlct 

Darenbergtr 

Eagleton 

l<:ast 

Exon 

FDTd 


Oam 

Oleon 

Ooldwatar 

Gorton 

Orasiley 

Hart 

Batch 

Hatfield 

Hawklna 

Havalcawa 

Heflln 

H»'nj 

B4ms 

Holllnrs 
.  HuddlMton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jacbon 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kaaaebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

La^alt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lone 

1, 11  far 

Mattatas 

Matsuna^A 

tlattinglr 

McCliire 

Met7ent>auin 

Mitchell 
NOT  VOTINO— 1 


Uovnihan 

Murkowfkl 

tnckiee 

fiuna 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Preasler 

Pioxnvire 

Pryor 
Quayle 

Ran'iolph 
Rlegle 

Both 

Rudmaa 

Sarbanee 

Saaaer 

Schmitt 

SUnpMni 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevene 

Svmms 

Th\irmond 

Tower 

Taongaa 

Wal  op 

Warner 

WticKer 

waiiams 

Zonnsky 


Melcber 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  ,  -     «.    » 

Mr  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  Presicent.  I 
move  to  lav  that  mot'on  ov  t'le  tahle. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

^^Mr*^  BAKER.  Mr.  President^  I  ask 
uianlmous  consent  that  the  Prtsident 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. „„.».„„» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr     BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 

^'"•iSJ^'rESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

TEMPORARY  DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  265). 

AMENTIMENT  NO.   S«9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  tJie 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstroho)  . 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
sought  recognition  only  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pmssler)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amendments  Nos. 
569  and  570. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  state  the  question  again? 
There  was  not  order  in  the  Senate.  I 
just  hope  everyone  understands  what 
the  question  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  respond.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Armstrong  amendment  No.  569 
which  would  carry  with  it  Armstrong 
amendment  No.  570. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  futher  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melchkr)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  15.  as  follows: 
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(RoUcall  Vote  No.   392  Leg.) 
TEAS — B4 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Faucui 

Brataen 

Biden 

BLran 

Buschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

BuTtUek 

Byrrt.  Robert  C. 

Canaon 

Cb&fee 

ChUM 

Cfjchran 

Cob«& 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Denton 

Olxoa 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dcmenlcl 

Durenberger 

Bagleton 


Armstrong 
Byrd. 

Harrj  p.,  Jr. 
Exon 
Gorton 
Oraaai^ 


But 

Ford 

Oam 

O.enn 

Qoldwater 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hawklna 

Havakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Ho'I'nes 

Huddleston 

Inouy* 

JackEon 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaiun 

Kennedy 

Lazalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugw 

Mathias 

Matsuaaga 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS— 15 

Hatch 
Helma 

Humphrey 
Kasten 

MatUngly 
Nicklei 


Mitchell 

Moynlban 

Murkowskl 

Nunn 

Parkwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Pro-mlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Ru-'man 

Sar  banes 

Sas'er 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

SteniUs 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

WaUop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 


Pressler 
Quayle 
Symms 
Zorinaky 


NOT  VOTINO— 1 
Melcber 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Armstrong's  amendment  (No.  569)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Blr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 


Senators  Exon,  Bradley,  and  Nxmw, 
which  will  assure  that  we  make  progress 
in  reducing  the  deficit  and  lowering  in- 
terest rates  by  tying  the  tax  cuts  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  1983  to 
whether  we  meet  the  administration's 
goals  for  a  deficit  and  interest  rates  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  does  not  roll  back 
the  recently  passed  tax  cut.  but  It  does 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  follow 
through  on  its  everj-  detail  if  that  means 
deficits  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
which  will  keep  the  level  of  CSovemment 
borrowing  high,  thereby  keeping  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  and  fueling  Infla- 
tionary expectations. 

This  amendment  specifies  that  if  the 
administration  s  goals  for  fiscal  year  1982 
of  a  deficit  of  $42.5  billion  and  interest 
rates,  as  measured  by  91 -day  T-bill  rates, 
averaging  10.5  percent  are  not  attained, 
then  the  10-percent  tax  cut  scheduled  to 
take  effect  on  July  1.  1983  will  be  re- 
duced. The  additional  revenue  generated 
by  this  smaller  tax  cut  would  be  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  the  actual  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1982  exceeded  the  admin- 
istration's goal.  However,  the  tax  cut 
would  not  be  scaled  back  to  anything 
less  than  5  percent,  which  would  be 
enough  to  accommodate  the  adminlstra- 
tions  missing  its  mark  by  over  $20 
billion. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  If  anything,  I 
believe  we  should  consider  limiting  the 
10-percent  tax  cut  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  on  July  1,  1982  in  order  to  reduce 
the  pressure  of  Government  borrowing 
on  the  financial  markets  and  interest 
rates  even  more  quickly  than  is  proposed 
in  this  amendment.  During  consideration 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981, 
I  supported  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Hollincs  for  a  1-year  tax  reduc- 
Uon.  which  would  have  provided  tax  re- 
lief to  all  individuals,  but  targeted  it  par- 
ticularly to  taxpayers  making  under 
$50,000  a  year.  This  would  have  worked 
to  offset  the  effects  of  infiation  without 
tying  our  economic  future  to  an  untested 
and  highly  disputed  economic  theory. 

We  are  already  seeing  the  effects  of 
that  economic  theory.  While  it  Is  true 
that  the  personal  tax  reductions  in  the 
administration's  bill  do  not  go  into  effect 
until  October  1.  the  financial  markets 
are  already  responding  to  the  prospect 
of  a  three-year  tax  cut.  The  messages 
they  are  sending  out  are  clear.  They  do 
not  believe  that  the  President's  prosram 
will  lead  to  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  They  do  not  believe  that  in- 
terest rates  will  decline  rapidly  or  to  the 
extent  that  the  administration  predicts. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  econwny 
will  grow  as  fast  or  inflation  will  decline 
as  quickly  as  the  administration  fore- 
casts. Rather,  they  see  continuing  high 
deficits  and  continuing  high  interest 
rates. 


want  to  buy  a  home,  even  assuming  such 
a  cut  is  a  real  one  after  the  coming  social 
security  tax  increases  and  inflation  are 
factored  In. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is  send 
out  the  signal  to  the  financial  markets 
that  if  the  President's  program  Is  not 
showing  some  signs  of  success  by  the  end 
of  1982,  then  the  Congress  has  taken 
steps  to  see  that  the  deficit  will  be 
brought  under  control  in  1983  and  1984. 
And  I  want  to  make  this  point  clear. 
This  amendment  does  not  undercut  the 
President's  program.  The  program  will 
be  given  a  fair  chance  to  show  that  It 
can  work.  But  by  the  same  token,  the 
amendment  takes  our  economy  off  of 
automatic  pilot  so  that  If  the  economy 
does  not  perfwm  as  the  administration 
predicts  or  if  it  encounters  unexpected 
turbulence,  then  a  crash  landing  will  not 
be  inevitable. 

This  amendment  also  assures  that  if 
the  President's  program  is  not  working 
by  the  end  of  1982,  we  will  not  force  the 
Government  to  go  ahead  and  borrow 
money  in  1983  to  finance  tax  cuts  which 
will  only  partially  offset  the  high  inter- 
est rates  and  infiation  which  they  them- 
selves are  helping  to  generate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Exon -Bradley 
amendment.  It  is  a  positive  step  we  can 
take  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  give 
some  real  economic  relief  to  consumers 
and  small  businesses  alike. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  Se4 


This  is  not  the  time  to  blame  Wall 
Street  for  its  doubts  about  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  It  is  the  time  to  do 
something  about  the  threat  which  that 
program  poses  to  all  those  Individuals 
who  want  to  buy  a  car  or  home,  or  sim- 
ply make  ends  meet.  A  three-hundred- 
dollar  tax  cut  is  of  little  use  to  a  family 
facing  17  percent  Interest  rates  if  they 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  question  now  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN) . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  we 
can  hear  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  the  minority  leader  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  not  in  order.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  restore 
order  and  then  to  announce  the  vote  that 
is  about  to  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  The  Chair  requests  Senators  to 
leave  the  well  and  return  to  their  seats. 
Those  desiring  to  have  conversations  are 
requested  respectfully  to  leave  the 
Chamber. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  lay 
on  the  table  amendment  No.  564  of  the 
S^iator  from  Nebraska. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
10-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Under  the 
previous  order  this  is  a  10-minute  rollcall 
vote. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 


September  29,  1981 

The  result  was  announced— yeas 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

IBoUeall  Vote  No.  293  Leg.] 
YBAB— M 
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56, 


Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

Nickles 

Anlrews 

Orfffon 

Packwood 

ArmstroBC 

OriMSler 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatch 

Prormlre 

Bentsen 

Hatfe'd 

Quayle 

Boachwlts 

Bawklas 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Hit-'man 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Cbafee 

Helms 

Simo'on 

Cnrliraa 

Hcmphrey 

Specter 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

SUHord 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Daafiwth 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dentnn 

Lualt 

Thurmond 

Do  e 

Long 

Tower 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Durenberger 

tfatttnglr 

Warner 

East 

UcClure 

Weleksr 

Otrn. 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 43 

Zorlnaky 

Baucus 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Olenn 

Moynlham 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bi«d'ey 

Heflln 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Holltngs 

Pressler 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlecie 

Chiles 

Johnston 

8ai1>anes 

Oruiston 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

DeCoDClnl 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Mathias 

wmiams 

EagletoB 

Matsunega 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 

Melcher 

So  the  motion  to  lay 

on  the  table 

amendment  No.  564  was 

sigreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 

was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 

on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 

the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

UP 

AMENDMENT   NO.   440 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  support  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Missouri. 

In  my  view,  this  proposal  to  earmark 
revenue  for  social  security  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  presents  us  with  a 
responsible  solution  to  the  temporary 
shortfall  that  we  face  in  the  old  age  and 
survivors  trust  fund.  Furthermore,  this  Is 
an  ideal  way  to  replenish  the  social  se- 
curity reserves  and  let  all  of  our  citizens, 
especially  seniors,  know  that  the  Con- 
gress is  ready  and  willing  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively  in  response  to  this  na- 
tional need. 

When  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  was 
enacted  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  this  body  about  the  logic  of 
requiring  the  oil  companies  to  share  the 
financial  fruits  of  decontrol.  Person- 
ally. I  cannot  think  of  a  more  pressing 
national  problem  nor  a  better  use  for 
this  revenue  than  to  keep  the  old  age 
fund  solvent. 

There  are  two  conflicting  chsdlenges 
before  us.  We  must  find  a  way  to  balance 
the  social  security  trust  fund  but  we  must 
do  it  without  increasing  the  flnancial 
burden  on  the  already  overtaxed  Amer- 
icans or  without  permanently  increasing 
our  national  debt. 

Two  months  ago  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion  that  would   authorize   temporary 


loans  to  the  social  secvirity  trust  fimd.  I 
am  delighted  that  today  Senator  Eagle- 
TON  is  proposing  that  Congress  take  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  general  revenue  funds 
are  permanently  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  deeply  troubled  by 
recent  reports  about  the  flnancial  insta- 
bility within  the  social  seciuity  system. 
They  are  tired  of  being  on  the  social 
security  merry-go-round  and  would  like 
the  short-term  deficit  to  be  dealt  with 
once  and  for  all. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment so  that  we  may  put  the  short-term 
funding  problem  behind  us  and  turn  our 
attention  to  the  long-term  funding  prob- 
lem that  will  occur  in  the  system  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  centur/.« 
reinstate  the  on.  waroruA.  tax  FBOVxsions 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  passed  the  recent  tax  bill,  one 
of  the  largest  new  tax  breaks  went  to  oil 
interests.  Of  all  the  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses in  America,  oil  interests  should  be 
the  last  concern  of  the  Senate.  Neverthe- 
less, some  $33  billion  in  tax  revenues  over 
10  years  were  lost  when  the  Senate  re- 
pealed— over  my  strong  objections — sev- 
eral of  the  provisions  of  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  massive  world  oil 
price  Increases  of  the  last  10  years  in 
conjunction  with  oil  price  decontrol  has 
netted  the  oil  companies  and  oil  interests 
of  this  Nation  unprecedented,  unjustified 
and  unearned  windfall  profits.  The  oil 
windfall  profit  tax  law  that  we  passed 
last  year  set  out  to  recoup  only  a  small 
portion — much  too  small  in  my  opinion — 
of  these  profits.  The  reductions  in  the 
tax  act  passed  in  August  provided  the 
single  most  imjustifled  tax  break  made 
in  the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

Since  we  in  the  Congress  are  now 
faced  with  a  new  round  of  budget  cut 
proposals  and  the  prospect  of  growing 
deficits,  it  is  only  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  now  imdo  the  indefensible  and 
unwise  tax  breaks  given  to  oil  interests 
in  the  tax  bill  and  thereby  ease  the  bur- 
den of  thtt  work  ahead.  For  this  reason,  I 
support  the  Eagleton  amendment  and 
u;-gc  the  Senate  to  reinstate  the  windfall 
tax  provisions.* 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  He  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  imaginative  and  crea- 
tive solution  to  assuring  more  than  ade- 
quate financing  of  the  social  security 
system. 

The  windfall  tax  break  for  the  oil  In- 
dustry contained  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  are  unwarranted  and 
should  be  repealed.  At  a  time  when  pro- 
jections of  staggering  deficits  are  shaking 
the  confidence  of  investors  and  taxpayers 
in  the  future  course  of  the  economy, 
it  is  easy  to  dte  more  constructive  uses 
of  the  revenues  lost  as  a  result  of  these 
provisions.  Not  the  least  of  these  alterna- 
tive uses  is  to  return  the  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  order  to  reduce  fu- 
ture borrowing  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  one  step  that  we  could 


take  in  our  c(^ective  effort  to  lower  In- 
terest rates. 

Had  these  tax  breaks  served  some  use- 
ful purpose,  this  amendment  would  be 
difficult  to  justify.  Yet  the  widespread 
skepticism  over  the  effectiveness  of  these 
tax  benefits  in  stimulating  additional 
production  lends  support  to  the  search 
for  better  uses  of  the  revenue.  An  article 
In  Business  Week  shortly  after  the  tax 
bill  was  passed  suggested  that  the  effect 
of  these  new  tax  benefits  on  production 
is  likely  to  be  minor.  Data  Resources, 
Inc.,  estimates  that  oil  drilling  will  only 
be  up  1.6  percent  by  1985  as  a  result  of 
the  cuts. 

(Certainly,  one  of  the  better  uses  of  the 
foregone  revenue  is  to  use  it  to  improve 
the  social  security  tnist  funds.  According 
to  economic  forecasts  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  action  taken  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee last  week  to  transfer  funds  among 
the  three  social  security  trust  fimds 
should  prevent  any  financial  crises  in  the 
system  for  several  years.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  actual  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy could  be  considerably  different. 
Since  the  health  of  the  social  security 
system  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
health  of  the  economy,  if  the  economy 
does  not  live  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  administration,  further  action  on 
social  security  may  be  necessary. 

While  the  administration  would  have 
had  us  cut  retirement  benefits,  particu- 
larly for  early  retirees,  the  approach  rec- 
ommended by  Senator  Eagleton  is  far 
superior.  Rather  than  place  the  burden 
of  an  unexpected  recession  on  the  el- 
derly, which  is  what  the  proposed  benefit 
cuts  would  have  done,  this  approach 
would  reclaim  the  revenues  from  unwise 
oil  industry  tax  cuts  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  social  security  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to 
table  the  amendment  numbered  UP  No. 
440  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  This  is  a  10-m'nute  rollcall  vote. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (when  his  name  was 
caUed).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  If  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
aUowed  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhoM  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melche*) 
is  necessarilv  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Rttd- 
MAN).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  294  Leg] 

TEAS — 87 
Byid,  Robert  C  rv-menVl 
Chatee  Durenberger 

Oochrsn 
D'Amato 
Denforth 
DeOoncliK 
Denton 
Dtxon 
D(de 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annztrcng 

Baker 

Bau'-us 

Beotsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Burdlck 


Bast 

Pord 

Oarn 

Qleon 

Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Oraasler 
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Hatch 

Lxigar 

Slmpaon 

hAineid 

Mateunas* 

Specier 

Hawkiiui 

Mattlngly 

SUfford 

H*;«kam 

McClure 

S'^nnis 

Heflln 

Murkowskl 

Stevens 

Helm 

Nickles 

S>inm3 

Helnis 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Tower 

Jepaen 

PreaBler 

Wa!  op 

JohnatoB 

Pryor 

Warner 

Kasseteum 

Quayle 

WelcKer 

Kasten 

hiuiuolph 

Zorlnsky 

Laxalt 

Roth 

laoti 

Schmltt 
NAYS— 31 

Blden 

Hart 

jktoynlhan 

Bradley 

Holllnga 

Nurni 

Bumpers 

Hudd.eston 

Fell 

ByrU. 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

KenneJy 

Rudman 

ChUea 

Leahy 

Sarb&oes 

Cohen 

Levin 

Saaaer 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Tsongae 

Eagletcn 

Metzenbaunj 

WUltamH 

Exon 

Mitchell 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINa   A  LTVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED—! 
Cranston,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Melcher 

So  Mr.  Dole's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendtnent  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (UP  No.  440)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

T7P  AMENDMENT  NO.   441 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  public  debt  limit 
toSU95  billion) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  considerati<Mi. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  'rom  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MisE)  propo:e8  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  441. 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "$679,000,000,- 
000'  and  insert  In  Utu  thereol  •'»695.000- 
000,000". 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  debt  limit 
from  $1,079.8  trillion  to  $995  billion.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  to  pre- 
vent the  debt  lin^t  from  going  through 
the  $1  trillion  barrier.  It  would,  in  effect, 
mandate  a  balanced  budget  in  1982.  It 
would  require  that  off-budget  borrowing 
not  exceed  off-budget  repayments,  in 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  what  economic  policies 
could  we  adopt  that  would  help  our  con- 
stituents more  than  any  other?  Easy — 
policies  that  would  ease  the  terrible  bur- 
den of  high  interest  rates  and  moderate 
inflation.  But  what  specific  policies  car 
we  adopt  that  will  achieve  those  goals? 
Again — easy:  Balance  the  budget.  Cut 
spending  If  necessary,  increase  taxes, 
but  balance  the  budget.  If  we  ever  faced 
a  time  and  a  year  when  running  big 
budget  deficits  would  be  exactly  the 
WTong  medicine,  that  Ume  has  come.  A 
big  budget  deficit  next  year  will  aggra- 
vate both  inflation  and  interest  rates. 
And  yet  the  debt  limit  bill  before  this 


body  proposes  a  massive  $94  billion  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  borrowing. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  Federal  bor- 
rowing will  drive  interest  rates  up  fur- 
ther and  faster?  We  know  it  will  crowd 
out  bilUons  of  dollars  in  private  bor- 
rowing. It  will  send  exactly  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  millions  of  businessmen, 
workers,  investors  whose  conduct  will 
determine  whether  prices  rise  more 
sharply  or  begin  to  moderate.  It  will  kill 
any  expectation  that  the  Qovemment 
may  be  serious  about  fighting  inflation 
and  is  determined  to  balance  the  budget 
to  achieve  it. 

'Xhe  one  clear,  unmistakable  signal 
this  body  could  send  to  the  American 
people  mat  they  will  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  long,  inflationary  tunnel 
would  b^  ;•  balanced  budget.  Some  econ- 
omists may  disagree  that  a  balanced 
budget  will  play  such  a  dominant  role 
in  bringing  down  inflation.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  will  simply  not 
believe  the  rhetoric,  the  ringing  speeches, 
the  promises  that  somewhere,  somehow 
2  or  3  years  from  now  we  are  going  to 
bring  our  fiscal  policy  into  balance.  And 
because  they  do  not  believe  it,  workers 
will  insist  on  higher  wages  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  cost  of  living  they  ex- 
pect. 

Businessmen  will  raise  prices  to  meet 
the  Inflationary  cost  of  doing  business 
that  they  anticipate.  Investors  will  con- 
tinue to  shun  mortgages  and  other  long- 
term  loans  because  they  simply  will  not 
believe  interest  rates  will  come  down. 
Ah,  but  if  we  take  action  tonight  that 
requires  us  to  balance  the  budget,  actu- 
ally balance  the  budget  in  1982 — not 
promise,  not  talk  about  it — but  impose 
a  debt  limit  that  gives  us  no  alternative 
to  balancing  the  budget  and  beginning  to 
get  out  of  the  credit  markets,  then  that 
quintessential  confldence  will  come  back 
to  our  economy,  workers  will  begin  to 
moderate  their  wage  demands.  Business- 
men will  restrain  their  price  increases. 
Investors  will  buy  long-term  mortgages 
and  invest  their  money  to  take  advan- 
tage of  higher  interest  rates  before  they 
faU. 

Let  me  make  it  absolutely  crystal  clear 
that  this  amendment  does  not  mandate 
that  we  cut  military  spending  or  social 
program  spending,  or  any  other  kind  of 
Federal  spending.  It  puts  pressure  to  hold 
down  that  spending,  more  pressure  than 
we  have  if  we  defeat  the  amendment. 
But  it  leaves  fully  open  other  options.  We 
could  raise  taxes,  especially  taxes  on  con- 
sumption that  wo'ild  discourage  spending 
and  moderate  inflation.  We  could,  as  we 
probably  would,  find  some  kind  of  bal- 
ance between  cutting  spending  and  In- 
creasing taxes  that  will  permit  us  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning next  Thursday. 

But.  Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  the  right  economic  course  this 
year  is  to  balance  the  budget.  In  the  proc- 
ess we  will  bring  down  Interest  rates  and 
revive  the  home  building  industry.  We 
win  put  hundreds  of  thousands  back  to 
work  in  the  automobile  industry.  We  will 
revive  our  farm  economy.  We  will  give 
small  business  the  best  boost  they  could 
get,  as  those  punishing  interest  rates 
begin  to  come  down. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  any  constituent 
who  asks  a  Senator,  "What  have  you 
done  to  bring  down  interest  rates?"  will 
get  an  emphatic  and  resounding  answer 
from  any  Senator  who  votes  for  this 
amendment  tonight.  The  answer:  "I  took 
the  one  kind  of  action  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  take  that  will  bring  your  inter- 
est rates  down  for  keeps.  I  voted  to  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  balance  the  budget 
and  balance  it  this  year — now." 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Proxmirx  proposes  an  amendment  to 
allow  the  national  debt  to  increase  only 
to  $995  billion— a  $10  billion  Increase 
over  the  present  level.  This  is  $84.8  bil- 
lion less  than  what  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for,  and  the  administration  has 
requested. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  claims 
that  his  amendment  will  force  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Government.  It  will 
not.  In  fact,  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
a  limit  higher  than  this  would  be  needed 
just  to  cover  an  investment  of  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  funds  that  is  due  to  be 
made  tomorrow.  September  30.  1981.  In 
testimony  to  the  Finance  Committee  on 
September  11.  Assistant  Secretary  Roger 
Mehle  asked  that  the  Senate  pass  a  limit 
of  $999.8  bilhon  to  cover  through  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year.  In  short,  the 
Proxmlre  amendment  is  not  responsible, 
because  it  would  not  even  allow  us  to 
meet  important  obligations  that  have 
already  been  incurred. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  Is  not 
realistic.  It  does  not.  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  puts  it.  simply  require  us  to 
"pay  for  what  we  spend  now  out  of  what 
we  raise  now."  It  would  inhibit  financing 
of  the  debt  already  outstanding  for  what 
we  have  already  spent.  Surely  there  are 
more  responsible  ways  to  achieve  fiscal 
restraint:  President  Reagan  has  already 
suggested  other  ways,  and  Congress  has 
responded  favorably  to  many  of  those 
suggestions. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment.  If 
adopted,  would  impede  final  action  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  because  of  possible 
problems  in  sending  the  resolution  back 
to  the  House.  Getting  bogged  down  in 
a  political  squabble  over  the  debt  ceiling 
is  not  the  best  way  for  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate its  concern  for  the  financial 
markets.  Let  us  get  this  legislation  out 
of  the  way  so  the  mechanism  of  Govern- 
ment will  not  come  to  a  halt.  I  must 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  Prox- 
mlre amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  This  will  be  a 
15-minute  vote. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STENNIS   (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea. 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay  "  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  EAOLETON  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  Melcher).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  Therefore.  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (ISx.  Thur- 
mond) Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

(BoUcall  Vote   No.   296  Leg.] 
TEAS— 83 
Abdnor  Hart  Murkowskl 

Andrews  Hateb  JJl'SfL. 

Baker  Hattteld  Packwood 

Boachwlta  Hawkins  Percy 

Bradley  Hayakawa  Pregsl«r 

Burdlck  Helna  Pnw 

Chafee  Helms  S^?*  „ 

Cochran  Hvunphrey         Randolph 

Cohen  Inouye  Roth 

D'Amato  Jepeen  Rudman 

Danforth  Kaaaebaum         Sarbanes 

Denton  Kemmedy  Schmltt 

Dodd  Laralt  Simpson 

Dole  Levin  Specter 

Domenld  Ltmg  Stafford 

Durenberger       Lugar  Stevens 

East  Math'as  Tower 

0«ni  Matsunaga         Tsongaa 

Olenn  Mattumly  WsLop 

Ooldwater  McClure  ,*"^ 

Gorton  Moynlhan  Welcker 

NAYS— 33 

Armstrong         DeCancUU  MetBenbaum 

Baucus  Dixon  BtltcheJ 

Bemtsen  Bxon  Nunn 

Blden  Ford  Pell 

Boren  Oiasaley  proxmlre 

Bimipen  Hen\n  Rlegla 

Byrd,  HolUngs  Sasser 

Har'"  P..  Jr.    Hudileston  Symms 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson  Williams 

Cannon  Johnston  Zorlnsky 

Chiles  Kasten 

Cranston  Leahy 

PRESENT   AND   OIVINO   A  LWE  PAIR.   AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED 

Stennls,  against. 
Eagle  ton,  for. 

NOT  VOTINO — 2 

Melcher  Thurmond 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Proxmtre's 
amendment  (UP  No.  441)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UV  AMENDMENT  NO.  442 

(Purpose:  To  make  the  Individual  Income  tax 
reductions  provided  In  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  with  resoect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  1982, 1983,  or  there- 
after, contingent  on  the  amount  of  budget 
costs) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 


the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  an  amend- 

Mr  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  has  been 
previously  debated.  If  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  Chamber.  I  shaU  try  to 
summarize  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  make 
this  very  brief.  I  know  everyone  is  ready 
to  go  home,  including  me.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  motion  to  table.  I  assume.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  have  already 

^^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  .  tot 
himself.  Mr.  Cheles.  Mr.  Exon.  and  l^. 
Johnston,  proposes  an  unprmted  amend- 
ment numbered  442.  ^    .,  „ 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SBC  .  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  tax  Imposed) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Rate  Cut  Contingent  on  Attainment 
or  Economic  Objectives. — (In  OENsaAi.. — ) 
"(1)  the  total  budget  outlays  (other  than 
outlays  for  defense)  specified  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  over 

"(11)  the  total  budget  outlays  specified  in 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983  under  such  Act.  adjust- 
ing for  any  Inflation  occurring  since  adoption 
of  the  resolution  described  In  clause. 
U  less  than  the  loss  In  Federal  revenues 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  result 
from  the  amendments  made  by  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  for  taxable 
years  beginning  In  1982,  then  the  tables  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (a)  through 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply. 
"(B)  1983  Rate  cut— If  the  excess  of— 
"(I)  the  total  budget  outlays  (other  than 
outlays  for  defense)  provided  for  In  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  most  recently  agreed  to  under  title 
ni  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
over 

"(II)  the  total  budget  outlays  provided  for 
m  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  under  title  ni  of 
such  Act,  adjusting  for  any  Inflation  occur- 
ring since  adoption  of  the  resoluUon  de- 
scribed In  clause  (1). 

is  less  than  the  loss  In  Federal  revenues 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  result 
from  the  amendments  made  by  section  101 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  1983  then  the  tables 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsections 
(a)  through  (e)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply. 
"(2)  Secretary  to  prescribe  tables. — 

"(A)  1982.— If  paragraph  (1)(A)  applies 
to  the  tables  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  tables  which  reduce  the  mar- 
ginal rate  brackete  In  the  tables  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  by  such  percent  as  Is  necessary 
to  Increase  Federal  revenues  to  the  point  at 
which  the  Federal  revenue  loss  resulting 
from  the  change  In  the  rate  of  tax  provided 
under  this  subparagraph  from  the  rate  of 
tax  imposed  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  In  1980  would  equal  the  amount 
by  which  the  excess  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  Is  less  than  the  amount  of  loss  In 
revenue  described  In  such  paragraph. 
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"(3)  Secretary  to  prescribe  tables. — 

"(B)  1983. — If  paragraph  (1)(B)  applies 
to  the  tables  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  tables  which  reduce  the 
marginal  rata  brackets  In  the  tables  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsections 
(a)  through  (e)  by  such  percent  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  Increase  Federal  revenues  to  the  point 
at  which  the  Federal  revenue  lose  resulting 
from  the  change  In  the  rata  of  tax  provided 
under  this  subparagraph  from  the  rata  of  tax 
Imposed  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning In  1980  would  equal  the  amount  by 
which  the  excess  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  Is  less  than  the  amount  of  loss  In  reve- 
nue described  In  such  paragraph.  The  table* 
prescribed  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
aftar  December  31,  1982.  

"(3)  Appi-ication  with  subsection  (F). — 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (f),  the  tables 
prescribed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
treated  as  the  tables  contained  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsections  (a)  through  (e). 

"(4)  WrTHHOuJiNo. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3402 (a)  (3),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adjust  the  withholding  tables  on 
July  1.  1982,  and  on  July  1.  1983,  to  reflect 
the  application  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  If  included  In  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
^ct  of  1981. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  President  has  re- 
quested, based  on  his  speech  last  week, 
that  we  cut  the  Federal  budget  a  total 
of  $166  billion.  But  when  you  start  read- 
ing very  closely  what  he  has  asked,  you 
find  he  has  stated  that  $108  billion  of 
the  $166  billion,  at  this  time,  is  uniden- 
tified. The  administration  has  not  speci- 
fied where  those  cuts  will  come  from. 
This  means  that  the  people  that  follow 
the  budget  process  recognize  that  the 
odds  are  very  heavily  stacked  against 
those  kinds  of  budget  cuts  being  made 
when  we  do  not  even  have  an  indication 
from  the  sidministratlon  where  the 
money  Is  coming  from  or  what  programs 
it  will  come  from. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  try  to 
save  the  small  business  community  and 
the  agricultural  community  of  this  Na- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing before  we  adioum  this  year  to  take 
into  account  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  tax  cuts  now  far  exceed  the  spend- 
ing cuts  and  they  are  likely  to  continue 
to  exceed  the  spending  cuts.  We  have 
developed  a  huge  budget  gap.  We  have 
developed  the  likelihood  of  a  huge  budget 
deficit,  not  only  in  1982  but  in  1983  and 
1984. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  modi- 
fies the  10  percent  across-the-board 
individual  Income  tax  rate  reduction 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  July  1.  1982, 
and  July  1,  1983.  It  does  not  affect  any 
business  cuts.  It  does  not  affect  the  5- 
percent  cut  that  goes  Into  effect  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  amendment  would  limit  those 
two  rate  reductions  so  that  the  total  rev- 
enue loss  from  each  cut  is  no  more  than 
the  budget  reductions  achieved  through 
the  reconciliation  process  In  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

FV>r  example,  Mr.  President,  the  reve- 
nue loss  from  each  10-percent  tax  cut  Is 
contemplated  to  be  about  $40  billion.  If 
by  next  spring,  when  Senator  Domenici 
presents  the  first  concurrent  resolution, 
we  pass  a  resolution  that  cuts  as  much  as 
$40  billion,  then  the  whole  tax  cut  goes 
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Into  effect.  But  if  we  pass  a  resolution 
that  cuts  only  $30  billion,  then  only  $30 
billion  of  the  tax  cut  goes  into  effect. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  pass  a  con- 
current resolution  where  $60  billion  Is  cut 
in  expenditures,  then  up  to  $60  billlcm 
goes  into  effect,  more  than  the  President 
has  now  requested.  You  cannot  have, 
theoretically,  more  than  10  percent. 

What  this  amendment  recognizes  is 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  financial 
markets  are  crying  about  every  day.  That 
is  that  we  now  have  a  huge  gap  between 
the  tax  cuts  and  the  spending  cuts  and 
with  $108  billion  in  unidentified  spending 
cuts,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  market  will 
continue  to  act  in  that  way  until  this 
body  and  the  House  and  the  administra- 
tion come  together  on  a  fiscal  policy  that 
is  more  coordinated. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  ways  you 
can  believe  right  now.  You  can  either  be- 
lieve that  Congress  is  going  to  cut  ex- 
penditures next  year  by  as  much  as  $40 
billion,  in  which  case,  if  you  vote  for  this 
amendment,  you  are  assured  that  the  tax 
cut  will  go  into  effect;  or  you  can  believe 
that  the  Congress  is  not  going  to  cut  $40 
billion  out,  as  much  as  $40  billion  of  the 
President's  requested  $62  billion.  In  that 
case,  you  would  believe  that  the  deficits 
are  going  to  go  up,  they  are  going  to  be 
much  higher  than  projected;  and  small 
business  and  the  farm  community  of  this 
land  are  going  to  go  down,  in  which  case, 
you  should  also  vote  for  this  amendment 
because  It  will  prevent  that  from 
happening. 

So  whichever  way  Senators  believe 
they  have  a  reason  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  convinced  unless 
this  amendment  or  something  like  this 
passes  before  we  go  home  for  Christmas 
we  are  going  to  come  back  here  in  the 
spring  dealing  with  an  economy  that  Is 
totally  crippled.  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but 
that  is  the  way  I  see  it  at  this  point. 

So  I  ask  that  the  Senate  support  this 
amendment  by  refusing  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  in  this  amendment.  I  am  one  of 
the  supporters  of  this  tax  cut.  I  am  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. I  am  a  supporter  of  supply  side 
economics. 

It  was  a  fine  Idea.  There  Is  only  one 
thing  wrong  with  that  idea  and  that  is 
that  inflationary  expectations  or  we 
might  say  interest  rate  expectations  did 
not  go  along  as  we  thought  they  would. 
We  thought  that  the  financial  market 
that  Wall  Street,  that  the  Investors 
would  react  to  this  program  in  such  a 
way  that  interest  rates  would  come  down 
and  inflation  would  come  down. 

If  they  had,  then  instead  of  having 
$60  or  $65  bUllon  deficit  this  year  we 
would  have  had  a  $45  bUlion  deficit  as 
projected. 

But  the  so-called  Kemp-Roth  divi- 
dend, the  Laffer  curve  phenomenon 
did  not  occur.  It  did  not  occur  because 
of  mfiationary  or  Interest  rate  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 


will  do  Is  restore  that  confidence  In  this 
Congress.  It  would  do  it  by  definition  by 
saying  that  we  will  have  no  more  than 
$45  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  be  a  shot  in 
the  arm  against  infiationary  expecta- 
tions and  interest  rates,  the  likes  of 
which  I  think  we  have  not  yet  seen  and 
which  I  think  would  in  one  fell  swoop 
turn  this  economy  around. 

So  as  someone  who  voted  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
has  as  well,  as  well  as  our  other  coau- 
thors, I  hope  It  will  be  viewed  by  my 
colleagues  as  the  kind  of  prescription 
to  make  this  program  work,  to  make  in- 
flationary expectations  what  they  should 
be  and  to  restore  confidence  in  Wall 
Street,  bring  that  interest  rate  down 
which  is  now  the  No.  1  concern  of  the 
country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  go  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  make  one  other  point. 

To  all  those  who  have  advocated  and 
continue  to  advocate  a  tax  cut  that  is  not 
tied  to  spending  cuts,  I  wish  to  make  one 
point  that  I  think  is  going  to  be  clearer 
as  time  passes.  Our  constituents,  espe- 
cially small  business  owners  and  farmers 
who  WEUit  and  deserve  a  tax  cut,  and  they 
do,  are  not  going  to  get  a  tax  cut  if  they 
are  not  making  any  money,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  be  making  any  money  If 
the  interest  rates  stay  up  in  the  17  to  20 
percent  prime  range.  Our  small  busi- 
nesses are  not  going  to  make  any  money. 
Our  farme'-s  are  not  going  to  make  any 
money,  and  they  are  going  to  ask  what  is 
this  illusory  tax  cut  we  are  talking  about. 
We  kept  interest  rates  so  high  because 
we  have  a  clash  between  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy  the  likes  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  in  this  town  in  many  years,  that 
the  tax  bill  has  become  irrelevant. 

So  I  think  we  had  better  begin  to  think 
about  tying  these  two  together,  and  I 
know  that  we  will  have  many  people  who 
will  not  support  this  tonight,  but  I  hope 
they  will  think  about  it,  if  it  does  not 
pass,  because  they  have  to  have  some- 
thing like  this  if  this  economy  Is  going  to 
turn  around. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  asking  us  to  do  is  repeal  the 
tax  cut  that  is  supposed  to  take  effect 
Ml  Thursday.  We  should  wait  until  Fri- 
day at  least.  If  we  are  not  going  to  be  In 
session  on  Friday  let  us  not  do  it  tonight 
but  put  It  off  awhile. 

What  we  are  saying.  In  effect,  is  that 
we  do  not  want  to  cut  spending.  We  all 
went  home  in  August  and  found  out  that 
cutting  spending  is  not  as  popular  as 
cutting  taxes.  We  want  to  take  it  out  of 
the  hides  of  the  taxpayers  and  not  from 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

So  we  have  a  very  clear  choice.  We  can 
accept  this  amendment,  which  I  hope  we 
do  not  do,  and  all  those  who  voted  one 
way  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  vote  being 
89  to  11,  can  now  vote  the  other  way. 
Senators  can  bet  their  mail  will  be  say- 
ing, "I  am  for  the  tax  cut."  No  doubt 
many  Senators  mailed  out  their  July  29 
statements.  If  some  constituents  are 
against  the  tax  cut  they  can  hear  about 
the  vote  tonight. 

Let  us  at  least  wait  until  the  tax  cut 
takes  effect.  It  Is  only  2  more  days.  I 


know  some  are  anxious  about  It.  some 
can  hardly  wait,  and  some  may  still  be- 
lieve it  is  going  to  work.  If  It  Is  going  to 
work  we  should  not  repeal  it  before  It  has 
a  chance  to  work. 

I  think  beyond  that,  we  have  already 
debated  these  Issues  this  afternoon. 
There  was  a  big  crowd  here,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  Presiding  Officer, 
and  me.  And  we  made  outstanding  state- 
ments then  that  I  know  were  listened 
to  in  everyone's  office,  because  a  lot  of 
people  called  In. 

So  based  on  that  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  just  suspend  for  10  seconds  for 
just  one  more  clarification.  This  does 
not  affect  the  1982  tax  cut  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  You  get  the  token  cut. 
You  just  do  not  get  the  real  cut. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  Incorrect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmonb)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcrkr)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annotmced — yeas  66, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  396  Leg.] 
YEAS— 66 
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NATS— 31 


Abdnor 

Oorton 

Nlckles 

Andrews 

Orasdey 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hawklna 

Quayle 

Boechwitz 

Hayakawa 

Rlegle 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Roth 

Barry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Sawer 

Chafee 

Jackaon 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

S'mpson 

Cobm 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Hasten 

SUfford 

Oanfortb 

TAxalt 

Stevens 

DeConcinl 

Long 

Denton 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dixon 

Matblas 

WaUop 

Do:e 

ilatsunaga 

Wamer 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

WUiJams 

East 

Metzenbaum 

ZorlBSkr 

Oam 

Mitchell 

OoldwaUr 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Blden 

Boren 

Bisdley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Caanon 

ChLes 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 


l-^rd 

Olenn 

Hart 

Heflln 

HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Inouje 

Johnston 

Kenneay 

Leahy 


Levin 

Moynlhan 

Nunu 

PeU 

Piounire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Sarbanes 

Tsongas 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREV.OUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Stennls,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Melcber  Thurmond 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  442  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  has  an 
amendment  he  wants  to  offer  and  to  dis- 
cuss briefiy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaiho. 

Ur  AMENDMENT  NO.  44S 

(Purpose:  To  estabUah  a  one-time  permanent 
debt  ceUlng) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  I  would  like  to  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 443. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
757b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$400,- 
000,000,0(K)"  and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof:  "$1,079,800,000,000  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.". 

(b)(1)  Rule  VT.TV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  repealed. 

(2)  (A)  Clause  l(v)(5)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(subject  to  the 
last  sentence  of  clause  4(g)  of  this  rule)". 

(B)  Clause  4(g)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  Clause  8  of  such  rule  XXni  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(except  to  the  extent 
that  the  amendment  involved  is  limited  by 
the  third  sentence  of  this  clause)  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  any  Increases  In  the  pub- 


Uc  debt  limit  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  today,  which  I  will  take 
down 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order, 
please.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  wJl 
suspend  until  it  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  offer  this  amendment,  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  that  it  be  withdrawn 
after  it  has  had  a  short  discussion,  just 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  what  it  is 
that  is  wrong  with  this  debt  limit  that 
we  are  raising,  one  of  the  things  that 
is  wrong,  and  that  is  it  is  not  a  perma- 
nent debt  limit  because  it  remo'es  the 
flexibility  that  the  Treasury  would  have 
by  having  a  temporary  debt  ceiling.  This 
would  correct  that  inadequacy  and  make 
it  a  permanent  debt  ceiling. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  increase  a  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  is  not  temporary  but  it 
does  tie  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  President  to  be  able  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment in  case  the  debt  ceiling  is  not 
increased. 

State  and  local  governments,  corpora- 
tions, small  businesses  and  individuals 
are  forced  to  live  within  certain  fiscal 
constraints.  The  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  body  that  has  the  privilege  of 
a  never-ending  line  of  credit  which  en- 
ables it  to  continually  overfiow  its 
checkbook  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  economy. 

I  think  if  we  could  see  fit  in  the  fu- 
ture— I  have  discussed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  philosophical- 
ly he  agrees  with  this,  that  it  should  be 
done,  although  h?  says  now  they  cannot 
support  it  with  thus  amendment. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get  it  on  the 
amendment,  but  one  thing  I  have 
learned  here  in  my  time  in  Congress  is 
how  to  count  votes.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  win  on  this 
amendment  tonight,  so  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  wait  an  extra  15 
minutes  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

This  was  not  an  original  idea  of  mine. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
brought  this  up,  and  we  had  quite  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  Senator  Dole  and  others, 
and  I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  assure  me 
that  this  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  be  brought  forward. 

I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Don  Regan, 
and  I  talked  with  him  about  it  today, 
is  willing  to  sit  down  with  us  in  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  work  out 
some  way  that  this  could  be  incorporated 
into  our  law. 

What  it  would  mean,  my  colleagues,  is 
we  would  simply  not  have  to  raise  the 
debt  again.  We  would  be  able  to  have 
the  reform  that  is  needed  to  put  the 


Federal  Government  on  a  cash  basis,  at 
that  time  make  the  slowdown  of  pay- 
ments, wages,  salaries,  contractual 
agreements,  and  so  forth,  and  stop  this 
never-ending  spiral  of  putting  the  coun- 
try further  and  further  into  debt. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  my  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  this  is  an  idea  that  should  have 
been  broached  before  this  body  before 
this  time.  But  I  too  recognize  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  are  debating 
and  voting  on  this  resolution.  Back  in 
January  when  a  temporary  extension 
was  offered,  I  offered  an  amendment  then 
which  would  have  made  this  vote  and 
this  exrrcise  unnecessary,  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  have  raised  the 
debt  ev:l  to  allow  us  to  get  through  this 
calendar  year  and  through  the  next  fis- 
cal year  without  having  to  amend  the 
debt  limit  again  and  again. 

This  limit  we  are  voting  on  in  this 
resolution  will  not  permit  us  to  get 
through  the  next  year,  will  not  permit 
even  the  Government  to  get  through, 
even  though  the  debt  will  not  rise  that 
large,  because  the  management  of  the 
fund  requires  a  bank  account  to  manage 
the  fund  of  some  $50  billion  or  some 
such  matters,  so  the  debt  ceiling  would 
have  to  be  at  least  that  much  above  that 
expected  debt  just  to  finance  the  on- 
going operations  while  money  fiows  out 
awaiting  the  refiow  of  revenues  be:ause 
there  is  a  timelag  In  that  flow. 

There  is  an  advantage  to  making  a 
permanent  ceiling,  but  it  is  an  advantage 
only  if  It  is  set  high  oiough  to  be  real- 
istic in  that  expectation  which  we  really 
have.  There  is  not  anyone  who  does  not 
believe  the  debt  will  go  up  again  next 
year,  and  we  wiU  be  back  at  least  once 
and  maybe  twice  next  year  even  with 
the  economic  forecasts  that  are  made  by 
the  administration  and  by  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  economic  irfan  will 
work,  and  I  think  it  will  work. 

But  as  a  friend  of  mine  out  in  Idaho 
said — incidentally,  I  will  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
he  is  a  blue  collar  Democrat,  a  union 
member— if  you  have  been  on  a  40-year 
drunk  you  expect  to  have  a  hangover, 
and  this  coimtry  has  been  on  a  40-year 
drunk  and  we  will  have  that  hangover. 
We  need  a  little  room  to  recover  from 
the  dnmk  we  have  been  on. 

So  I  commend  my  friend,  the  juniw 
Senator  from  Idaho,  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  also  for  recognizing  that 
the  reality  of  the  situation  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  change  the  basic  law 
tonight  no  matter  how  justified  it  might 
be. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  vm7 
much  for  that  point. 

I  think  that  it  is  interesting  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  just  today  in- 
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formed  me  that  even  if  we  were  able  to 
balance  the  budget  next  year  and  have 
a  $5  or  $10  billion  surplus,  coming  undei 
the  constraints  of  this  $1,079  trillion  we 
are  asking  for  tonight,  that  it  would  still 
take  an  extra  $50  or  $60  billion  to  run 
the  cash  accoimt  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  credit  line.  So  the  Senator 
is  certainly  correct  in  that. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  rise  to 
compliment  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  amendment  which,  were  he 
to  put  it  to  a  vote  tonight,  I  should  surely 
support.  I  think  it  is  a  worthy  idea  and 
an  important  reform,  and  one  which  I 
trust  will  be  swiftly  enacted. 

I  am  not  as  sure  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  after  a  40-year  drunk 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  prescribe 
that  the  patient  take  a  few  more  drinks. 
But  I  think  it  is  not  the  moment  for  me 
to  step  between  the  junior  and  senior 
Senators  from  Idaho,  for  both  of  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  affection  and  regard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield.  Really  my  point  is  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  Symms  amendment  and 
where  you  set  the  ceiling  then  becomes 
a  secondary  issue,  although  in  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  it  is  al- 
ready plenty  high  enough. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  This  is  just  to  respond. 
I  would  not  want  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado to  say  that  I  am  prescribing  more 
of  the  same.  Quite  the  contrary.  Whether 
you  take  another  shot  of  whisky  in  the 
morning  or  not  you  still  have  a  hang- 
over. So  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  suggesting  that  further  drinking  is 
desirable. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  want  the  record  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Senator  did  state  quite  ac- 
curately that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  did  dis- 
cuss tills  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
We  are  in  agreement  that  we  ought  to 
do  this  quickly  and  state  that  even 
though  we  raise  the  debt  ceiling  tonight 
and  we  do  all  these  things  about  spend- 
ing, we  may  have  to  raise  it  agahi. 

Mr.  President,  raising  the  public  debt 
is  an  unpleasant  task  put  nonetheless 
one  that  must  be  done.  We  have  ex- 
tended the  public  debt  limit  many  times 
in  the  past  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we 
will  have  to  do  it  again  in  the  future. 

The  increase  in  the  public  debt  subject 
to  limit  is  essentially  a  combination  of 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  and  the  off- 
budget  deficit.  When  we  talk  of  the 
budget  deficit  we  usually  are  referring 
to  the  unified  budget.  This  unified  budget 
uses  the  surplus  in  the  Federal  trust 
funds,  including  social  security,  to  offset 
a  deficit  in  other  Federal  accounts.  As  a 
result  we  will  have  to  raise  the  public 


debt  limit  even  if  we  have  a  balanced 
unified  budget.  For  example,  the  mid- 
session  review  of  the  Reagan  budget 
shows  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  arriving  at  the  balanced  budget 
a  $40.6  billion  Federal  funds  deficit  is 
offset  by  a  similar  social  security  surplus. 
This  combined  with  a  projected  $8.8  bil- 
lion off-budget  deficit  means  that  the 
public  debt  subject  to  limit  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  $49.9  billion  in  the  year 
that  we  have  our  first  unified  balanced 
budget  projected. 

Similarly  In  fiscal  year  1985  a  unified 
$5.8  billion  surplus  Is  projected.  The  pub- 
lic debt  will  have  to  be  raised  by  $55.8 
billion.  In  fiscal  year  1986  a  unified 
budget  surplus  of  $28.2  billion  is  pro- 
jected. The  public  debt  will  have  to  be 
increased  by  $49.1  billion  that  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department  on  this  subject  be 
included  In  the  Record  after  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Departicknt  or  thx  Tkeasukt. 
Waahington.  D.C..  September  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAK  Mb.  Chaikman:  I  know  you  and  Sec- 
retary Regan  recently  discussed  the  need 
tor  further  increases  in  the  public  debt  limit 
over  the  next  several  years,  even  if  the  uni- 
fied budget  Is  brought  Into  balance.  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  Mr.  Ughthlzer  of  your  staff 
today,  and  he  suggested  that  I  provide  you 
with  this  letter  indicating  the  magnitude  of 
the  required  Increases  In  the  debt  limit  In 
the  fiscal  years  1983-1988. 

EInclosed.  for  your  convenience.  Is  a  copy 
of  my  July  7.  1981.  letter  to  Mr.  Ughthlzer. 
which  explains  In  detail  why  the  debt  limit 
must  be  increased  to  finance  ( 1 )  the  unified 
budget  deficit.  (2)  the  trust  fumd  surplus 
(which  Is  Invested  In  Treasury  securities 
and  thus  Increases  the  debt),  and  (3)  the 
off-budget  deficit  (which  Is  financed  by  the 
Treasury  and  thus  Increases  the  debt) . 

The  following  estimates  are  based  on  the 
budget  assumptions  In  the  July  IS,  1981. 
Mld-Sesslon  Review,  which  are  somewhat 
dated  by  are  used  here  for  the  purpose  of 
Illustrating  the  magnitude  of  the  three 
components  cited  above  which  determine  the 
need  for  debt  limit  Increases: 

|ln  billions  of  dollanl 

K83    1984    198S      1986 


It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
tr\ut  fund  surplus  be  Invested  In  marketable 
securities,  rather  than  special  nonmarket- 
able  Treasury  Issues.  This  Investment  policy 
would  not  change  the  amount  of  debt  sub- 
ject to  limit  needed  for  a  given  level  of 
trust  fund  surplus,  however,  as  Treasury 
would  have  to  sell  an  equal  amount  of 
marketable  securities  to  replace  the  money 
lost  when  the  trust  funds  were  invested  In 
securities  other  than  Treasury  nonmarkat- 
ables. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  brtplul  to 
you. 

Slncer^y, 

ROGEs  W.  Merle, 
Aastttant  Secretary, 
IDomettic  Ftnanee) . 

Depabtment  or  the  Tsbasuet, 
WatMngton.  D.C.,  July  7.  1981. 

Mr.  ROBEBT  E.  LiGHTRIZBB, 

Chief  Counsel ,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Bob:  FoUowIng  up  on  our  conversa- 
tion on  Wednesday,  you  may  find  the  en- 
closed table  useful  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  need  for  an  Increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  to  provide  for  the  Investment  In 
Treasury  securities  of  the  surpluses  of  Fed- 
eral trust  funds. 

There  are  certain  concepts  In  the  table. 
These  can  be  illustrated  by  examining  FT 
1983.  Note  that,  In  that  year,  the  March 
estimate  of  an  $83.7  billion  Increase  In  the 
debt  subject  to  limit  consists  of  several  Items. 
While  the  toUl  deficit  of  Ml.?  billion  results 
In  borrowing  from  the  public  of  $60  billion, 
additional  Issuance  of  debt  (Ln  the  amount 
of  $22.8  billion)  Is  required  for  the  Invest- 
ment of  the  trust  fund  surplus  and  other 
minor  government  accounts.  All  of  this  addi- 
tional debt  must  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
debt  subject  to  limit,  which  Includes  the 
debt  held  In  government  accounts  as  well  as 
debt  held  by  the  nubile. 

Thus,  even  if  the  unified  budget  and  the 
off-budget  accounts  were  In  surplus,  there 
might  be  a  need  to  Increase  the  public  debt 
limit  to  provide  for  the  Investment  of  the 
trust  fund  surplus.  Only  If  the  total  of  the 
unified  budget  and  the  off-budget  accounts 
Is  In  surplus  by  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
trust  fund  surplus  (and  other  minor  adjust- 
ments) will  there  be  no  necessity  for  a  debt 
limit  Increase.  (Another  way  to  look  at  this 
Is  that  the  total  of  the  Federal  funds  and 
off-budget  accounts  must  not  be  In  deficit  for 
there  to  be  no  necessity  for  a  debt  limit  In- 
crease. The  trouble  with  this  formulation, 
and  perhaps  the  source  of  confusion  In  our 
conversation.  Is  that  the  Federal  funds  ac- 
count Is  not  the  one  usually  spoken  of  as 
"the  budget  deficit  surplus".  It  Is  the  unified 
budget  account  which  Is  so  identified.) 
The  following  examples  may  help : 


Federal  funds  deficit 56.5 

Less:  Trust  fund  surplus 33.6 


40.6 
41.1 


4?  9 
54.7 


43.0 
71.2 


+22.9 
10.3 


Equals:  Unified  buditt def- 
icit (+)  surplus  (-) 

Plus :  Off-budiet  deficit 

Equals:  Total  deficit  ( +) 

surplus(-) +33.2 

Add  back:  Trust  fund  surplus 


-.5  -5.8 
8.8     6.9 


28.2 
6.1 


Federal  funds  deficil/surplus —15 

Trust  fund  surplus +20 

Total,  unified  budget  surplus +S 

Off-budget  deficit -5 


+ 


+2i 
0 


+8.3 
33.6    41.1 


+  1.1  -22.1 
54.7      71.2 


Total,  deficit/surplus. 


+25 


Equals:  Increase  in  debt 
subject  to  limit 66.8 


49.9    55.8      49.1 


Note-  Contrary  to  customary  convention,  surpluses  have 
been  identified  as  (-)  and  deficits  as  (  +)  above  to  prevent 
confusion  with  addition  and  subtraction  operations. 

Please  note  that  debt  subject  to  limit  In- 
creases by  the  amount  of  the  trust  fund 
surplus  (which  reduces  the  budget  deficit). 


In  example  A,  even  though  there  Is  no  defi- 
cit, debt  subject  to  limit  must  be  Increased 
by  $20  billion.  In  case  B,  no  Increase  In  debt 
subject  to  limit  Is  required  (In  fact,  $5  bil- 
lion In  debt  will  be  paid  off) ,  even  though  $20 
billion  In  debt  must  be  Issued  to  the  trust 
funds. 

I  hope  this  Information  Is  useful.  Please  let 
me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Roceb  W.  Mehle. 
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FEDERAL  DEFICITS  AND  DEBT,  1971-82 
|1n  billions  o(  doltorsl 

Flseilyeir^— 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Transition 
1976        quarter 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981' 

1982 

f 

Ftdtrai  funds  deficit  f-)...      ...... 

Less:  Trust  fund  surplus  or  deficit  (— ). — 

-29.9 
6.8 

-1:1 

-25.6 
10.7 

-18.7 
14.0 

-52.5 
7.4 

-68.9 
2.4 

-11  0 
-2.0 

-54.5 
9.5 

-61.5 
12.7 

-46.1 
18.3 

-68.4 

8.8 

-60.6 
5.7 

-66.7 
21.7 

Equals:  TottI  un  tied  budiel  dencit  (-).... 
Plus:  Deficit  (— )  of  oti-budget  Federal  anUUti « 

-23.0 

-23.4 

-14.8 
-.1 

-4.7 
-1.4 

—45.2 
-$.1 

-66.4 
-7.3 

-13.0 
-1.8 

—45.0 
-8.7 

-48.8 
-10.3 

-27.7 
-12.4 

-59.6 
-14.2 

-54.9 
-23.6 

-45.0 
-16.7 

Equals:  ToUl  deficit  (-) 

Less:  Nonborrowing  means  of  financing' 

-ao 

3.6 

-23.4 
3.9 

-14.9 
-4.4 

-6.1 
3.1 

-53.1 
2.4 

-73.7 
-9.2 

-14.7 
-3.3 

-53.7 
.1 

-59.2 
.1 

-40.2 
6.5 

-73.8 
3.3 

-78.5 
7.5 

-61.7 
1.7 

Equals:  Total  bor-owing  from  the  public... 
Plus:  Change  in  debt  held  by  Government  agen- 
cies'  -— 

19.4 
7.4 

19.4 
8.4 

19.3 
11.8 

3.0 
14.8 

50.9 
7.0 

82.9 
4.3 

18.0 
-3.5 

53.5 

9.2 

59.1 
12.2 

33.6 
19.7 

70.5 
10.1 

71.0 
7.3 

60.0 
22.8 

Equals:  Change  in  gross  Federal  debt 

Less:  Change  in  Federal  agency  debt 

26.9 
-.3 

27.9 
-1.3 

31.1 
.2 

17.8 
.9 

57.9 
-1.1  - 

87.3 

14.5 
.2 

62.7 
-1.4 

71.3 
-1.4 

53.3 
—1.6 

80.6 
-.6 

78.3 
-.5 

78.7 

82.8 

-1.0 

Equals:  Change  in  gross  public  debt 

Plus  Change  in  o'.her  debt  subject  to  limit' 

rd. 

29.1 

30.9 
—.4  . 

16.9 

59.0 
.1 

87.2 
.1  . 

14.3 

64.1 

72.7 

51.9 

81.2 
.1 

83.S 

-.1 

Equals:  Change  in  debt  subject  to  limit 

26.0 

29.1 

30.5 

16.9 

59.0 

87.3 

14.3 

64.1 

72.7 

54.9 

81.1 

717 

83.7 

Debt  outstanr'ing  end  of  fiscal  year: 

409.5 
12.2 

437.3 
10.9 

468.4 

11.1 

486.2 
12.0 

544.1 
10.9 

631.9 
11.4 

646.4 
11.7 

709.1 
10.3 

780.4 
8.9 

833.8 
7.2 

914.3 
6.6 

992.6 
6.2 

1,075.4 
5.2 

Less:  Federal  acency  debt* 

Fniiftit*  firms  Dublic  debt         ............ 

397.3 
1.3 

426.4 
1.3 

457.3 
.9 

474.2 
.9 

533.2 
1.0 

620.4 
1.1 

631.7 
1.1 

6)8.8 
1.1 

771.5 
1.1 

826.5 
1.1 

907.7 
1.0 

986.4 
1.0 

1,070.2 
.9 

Plus:  Other  debt  subject  to  limit  • 

Equals:  Debt  subject  to  limit 

398.6 

427.8 

458.3 

475.2 

534.2 

621.6 

635.8 

700.0 

772.7 

827.6 

908.7 

9«7.4 

1.0/1.^ 

«  Consists  largeli  of  Federal  Financing  Bank  borrowings  to  finance  ott-budget  programs. 
<  See  attached  laUe. 

•  Consists  largely  of  trust  fund  surplus  or  deficiL 

•  Net  ol  certain  public  debt  not  subject  to  limit 


MEANS   OF   FINANCING   OTHER  THAN  BORROWING  FROM 
THE  PUBLIC 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


1980        1981  1982 

actual       esti-         esti- 
mate       mate 


Means  of  financing  other  than  bor- 
rowing from  the  public: 
Decrease  or  increase  (— )  In 
cash    and    other    monetary 

asset: 643     5,990  

Increase  or  decrease  (— )  in 
liabljltles  to: 

cHecksoulstandingetc...-     -490         950  873 

Deposit  turd  balances 2,478         147  161 

Seigniorage  on  coins 663         444  649 

Total,  means  ol  financing 
other  than  borrowing  from 
the  public 3.293     7,571       1,683 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieaiury,  Office  of 
Government  Financing,  Mar.  18,  1181. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thanlc  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT) .  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
have  voted  against  the  measure  we  are 
about  to  decide. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  Senate  my 
concerns.  They  are  very  simple. 

This  proposal  assumes  that  the  deficit 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  $42.5  bil- 
lion: that  there  will  be  a  $15  billion  cash 
balance,  and  a  $4.9  billion  cushion. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  at  the  time,  and 
I  will  repeat  today,  I  do  not  think  these 
are  credible  estimates  of  the  deficit.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  the  verv  day 
we  reported  out  the  bill,  indicated  he  did 
not  think  so  either. 

I  would  advise  my  friends  that  we  are 
going  to  be  back  with  this  matter  before 
the  fiscal  year  1982  is  out.  I  simply  think 
it  was  not  appropriate  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  give  us  a  proposal  that  was 


tificates  of  beneficial  interest  fiom  asset  sales  to  debt 

Source:  Special  Analysis  E.  U.S.  Bud.et,  fiscal  jtar  1982  (Mar.  10. 1981).  Office  of  the  Secrrtarf 
of  the  Treasury,  Offi^  ol  Government  financing,  Mar.  18, 1981. 

000,(K)0"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$«48.- 
200,000,000". 


basically  political  in  asserting  a  deficit 
estimate  which  no  one,  I  think,  any 
longer  can  seriously  consider  correct. 

Lastly,  with  the  greatest  respect,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  Is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Senator  frtmi  New  York 
that  our  Nation  has  been  on  a  40 -year 
drunk.  It  is  the  judgment  of  another. 

For  the  past  two  generations,  we  have 
tried  to  address  serious  problems  in  a 
growing,  democratic  nation  of  free 
people.  We  have  little  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  that  effort.  It  has  not  always  been 
perfect,  but  it  appears  to  me  imseemly 
to  describe  it  as  a  40-vear  drunk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  not  aware  of  any  further  amendments 
to  this  extension. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  on 
either  side?  __      ^^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     SSS 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  Increase  only 
through  March  31,  1982) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motni- 
HAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
565. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "September  30, 
1982'  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "March  31, 
1982" 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  "$679,800,- 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  of  many  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  measure 
is  political  estimates  of  the  public  econ- 
omy that  we  do  not  wish  to  subscribe 
to  in  such  terms,  I  offer  this  amendment 
There  are  two  possibilities.  One  is  that 
the  administration's  program  will  be  so 
successful,  as  they  estimate,  that  we  will 
not  need  any  greater  increase  in  the  debt 
than  is  provided  in  Uiis  measure,  one- 
half  of  the  increase  now  proposed,  or, 
alternatively,  in  keeping  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  of  Thursday  night,  that 
we  may  find  in  the  Finance  Committee 
a  series  of  revenue  raising  measures, 
through  tax  reforms,  closing  of  loop- 
holes, through  imposition  of  user  fees  on 
various  pubUc  facilities,  that  we  will  not 
need  the  increase  in  debt. 

There  are  two  possibilities.  I  repeat: 
One  is  that  the  economic  program  of  the 
President  will  be  so  successful  that  no 
additional  increase  will  be  needed  past 
the  one  provided  in  this  amendment:  al- 
ternately, that  we  will  find  ways  to  in- 
crease revenue  such  that  once  again 
there  would  be  no  need  to  increase  the 
debt. 

With  that  thought  in  mind.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  a  prudent  matter, 
since  I  have  already  said  if  the  economy 
does  not  follow  the  President's  path  we 
will  be  back  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  that  this  would  take  the  adminis- 
tration halfway  through  the  fiscal  year, 
at  which  time  we  could  make  a  midcourse 
correction,  if  one  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  leader  wishes  a 
10 -minute  roUcall  vote,  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
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sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  nun  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Senator 
MoTNiHAN's  amendment  to  reduce  the 
increases  in  the  debt  ceiling  to  $1  tril- 
lion. $49.2  billion,  instead  of  the  $1  tril- 
lion. $79.8  billion  limit  requested  by  the 
administration.  In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment would  shorten  the  expiration  date 
from  September  30.  1982,  to  March  31, 
1982. 

Given  the  very  unsettled  conditions 
of  our  Nation's  financial  markets,  and 
the  sky-high  interest  rates  that  are 
wreaking  havoc  on  American  small 
businessmen,  and  our  national  home- 
builders,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  tell  these  people  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  drawing  nearly  $100 
billion  from  our  already  straitened 
credit  markets. 

My  good  friend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Dole,  pointed  out  last 
year  that — 

Failure  to  control  the  level  of  the  public 
debt,  given  current  rates  of  Interest,  is  sim- 
ply not  responsible  fiscal  management. 

That  was  never  more  true  than  it  is 
now. 

It  would  be  highly  irresponsible  of  us, 
in  a  time  of  continual  upward  revisions 
In  the  projected  fiscal  year  1982  deficit, 
to  give  the  Government  a  1-year  lease 
on  borrowing.  The  checks  built-in  to 
debt  ceiling  votes  allow  Congress  to 
monitor  the  fiscal  plans  of  the  admin- 
istration closely,  and  to  assiire  the 
American  people  that  we  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  overwhelming  pres- 
ence in  the  Nation's  financial  markets. 
By  shortening  the  Government's  fiscal 
leash,  and  shortening  the  time  of  the 
extension  from  1  year  to  6  months,  the 
Congress  assumes  its  rightful  control 
and  oversight  functions  over  spending. 
None  of  us  like  to  vote  on  these  meas- 
ures, but  to  abdicate  control  is  to  do  less 
than  what  our  constituents  rightfully 
expect  of  us. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
Senator  Hatch,  exactly  2  years  ago  to- 
day, said : 

To  Increase  the  debt  limit  Is  to  encourage 
unnecessary  spending  which.  In  turn,  opens 
the  door  to  waste  and  fraud. 

By  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  nearly 
$100  billion,  and  not  requiring  an  ac- 
counting for  the  next  12  months,  we 
may  not  just  be  opening  the  door  to 
waste  and  fraud — we  may  be  kicking  the 
door  down.  I  call  on  my  good  friend, 
and  his  fellow  Republicans  to  join  as  in 
supporting  the  Moynihan  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Moynihan  proposes  an  amendment  to 
hold  the  debt  ceiling  to  $1,049.8  billion 
through  March  31.  1982,  rather  than 
$1,079.8  billion  through  September  30. 
1982,  as  set  forth  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 265.  His  stated  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide an  early  opportunity  to  review  the 
fiscal  situation,  including  the  tax  cut, 
in  view  of  experience  with  the  Govern- 
ment's financing  needs  in  the  interim. 


The  Senator  does  not  believe  the  admin- 
istration deficit  projections,  and  as- 
sumes the  Government  will  have  to 
borrow  more  heavily  than  the  adminis- 
tration now  expects. 

My  major  objection  is  that  this 
amendment  guarantees  another  debt 
ceiling  Increase  next  Mtuxrh.  We  al- 
ready are  obliged  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing more  often  than  we  should.  The  ceil- 
ing was  raised  on  13  separate  occasions 
in  the  1960's,  and  18  times  during  the 
1970's.  These  frequent  increases  con- 
sume legislative  time  and  threaten  the 
continuity  of  the  Government's  financ- 
ing operations. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  need  to 
review  the  fiscal  situation  next  March, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
do  so  without  needing  the  inevitability 
of  another  debt  limit  increase.  The  Presi- 
dent will  submit  a  budget  for  fiscal 
1983,  and  the  first  budget  resolution  will 
be  marked  up  in  the  spring:  Those  are 
appropriate  occasions  to  review  Federal 
fiscal  policy. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  at- 
tempts to  second-guess  the  administra- 
tion as  to  what  the  financing  needs  of 
the  Government  may  be  in  the  coming 
months.  But  if  the  administration  is  in 
fact  proved  wrong,  there  is  certainly  no 
need  for  this  amendment  to  force  action. 
If  the  administration  needs  more  leeway 
to  finance  its  actions  at  any  given  point, 
it  will  have  to  ask  Congress  for  another 
increase  in  borrowing  authority.  Thus 
the  only  point  of  the  amendment  is  to 
force  a  review  of  our  financing  situation 
next  March,  when  such  a  review  will  be 
taking  place  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  can  do  more 
to  insure  that  our  financing  needs  are 
controlled  by  making  sure  that  spending 
stays  under  a  tight  rein.  That  is  where 
Congress  can  have  a  real  impact,  rather 
than  by  increasing  the  frequency  with 
which  we  review  the  debt  limit,  which  is 
really  just  a  necessary  housekeeping 
matter. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  Members  that 
approving  this  amendment,  or  any  other 
amendment,  means  that  this  resolution 
has  to  go  back  to  the  House,  and  that  a 
conference  is  likely  to  be  necessary.  That 
means  more  delay  and  more  imcertainity 
for  both  the  Government  and  investors, 
and  for  everyone  who  depends  on  Federal 
payments.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  there  ob- 
jection to  a  10-minute  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have 
to  ask  that  it  not  be  a  10-minute  vote, 
that  it  be  a  15 -minute  vote.  I  would 
need  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS  (when  his  name  was 


called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I,  therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there  any 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  de- 
sire to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53. 
nays  44.  as  follows: 
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(RoUcall  Vote  No. 

297  Leg.] 

TBAS— S3 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Andrew* 

Oraasley 

Ntrklea 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boschwltz 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hawkins 

P'essler 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hay«kawa 

Quayle 

Chafee 

He'nz 

Koth 

Cochran 

Helm* 

Budman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

D'Amnto 

Jepsen 

8imp*on 

Danforth 

Kasaebaum 

Specter 

Denton 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Dolf 

La  alt 

Stevens 

Domentd 

Long 

Symmg 

Durenberger 

Lutrar 

Tower 

Ean 

Mathla* 

Wallop 

Oam 

Mattlngly 

Wamtr 

Ooldwater 

McCiure 
NAYS— 44 

Weicker 

Armstrong 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Baitcus 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Moymban 

Bi.-'en 

Qlenn 

Nuun 

Boren 

Hart 

Pell 

Bradier 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Bumi)ers 

Hoil'li^s 

Pi  yor 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

CbUes 

Johnston 

Sassar 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Williams 

Divon 

Levin 

Zorlosky 

Dodd 

Matsuna^a 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RE<X)RDEI>— 1 

StennlB,  against. 

NOT  VOTIWO— a 

Melcher  Thurmond 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Moynihan's 
amendment  (No.  565)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  further  amendments? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  amendment.  I  should  like  5  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  this  increase  in  the 
debt  limit.  In  May  of  this  year.  Congress 
adopted  a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  That  document  established 
levels  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  also  estab- 
lished the  level  of  public  debt  implied 
by  those  outlays — one  trillion-seventy 
nine-point  eight  billion  dollars. 

That  level  of  public  debt  is  in  excess 
of  the  current  statutory  debt  limit,  so  we 
must  now  accommodate  our  earlier  de- 
cision by  increasing  this  limit.  The  issue 
before  us  presently  is  not  what  we  think 
the  public  debt  could,  or  would,  or  should 
be— we  decided  that  in  May.  The  issue 
before  us  today  is  whether  or  not  we 


wlU  aUow  the  Treasury  DeP«^«**  *° 
Jo  forth  and  finance  the  obUgaUons  we 
have  already  incurred. 

iS-  Pn^ent,  it  would  be  entirely  in- 
consistent for  this  body,  having  ap- 
Moved  a  debt  level  for  the  coming  year, 
not  to  approve  the  necessary  increase 
to  the  debt  limit.  You  Just  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other.  The  Federal J*e^\ 
is  merely  the  mirror  image  of  our  fiscal 

^I^STS'Se  attention  of  this  body  the 
urgency  of  the  immediate  sltuatlOT;^^® 
Treasury  Department  was  scheduled  to 
auction  $9  billion  in  Treasury  bmsyes- 
terday,  which  would  have  been  deUvered 
on  Thursday— the  day  this  increase  is 
to  take  effect.  Because  of  our  faUureto 
enact  this  Increase,  the  Treasunr  De- 
partment last  Friday  had  to  caU  off  yes- 
teray's  regular  weekly  bill  auction  of 
$9  billion.  ^    , 

Because  we  did  not  enact  this  incrwse 
yesterday,  the  Treasury  Department  had 
to  notify  all  savings  bonds  agents  around 
the  country  to  suspend  the  sale  of  U.S. 
savings  bonds,  and  wUl  have  to  <^  off 
Wednesday's  scheduled  sale  of  $1.75  bu- 
Uon  of  20-year  bonds. 

In  effect,  because  of  our  Inaction,  au 
new  Treasury  financing  operations  have 
already  come  to  a  halt,  and  they  cannot 
even  make  plans  to  raise  more  cash  un- 
tU  after  this  bill  is  passed.  Already,  be- 
cause of  our  Inaction,  the  civil  service 
retirement  trust  fund  will  lose  $5  million 
In  1  day.  because  Treasury  cannot  ful- 
fill Its  obligation  to  invest  those  funds 
in  Interest-earning  securities— that  $5 
million  belongs  to  the  trust  fund 
recipients.  ^  .    . 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
you  of  the  current  state  of  the  bond 
markets.  These  delays  are  exacerbating 
the  high  rates  by  making  it  difficult  for 
private  investors  to  plan  on  Investing  in 
Treasury  securities.  As  a  result,  funds 
will  be  diverted  into  other  Investments 
that  are  offered  on  a  more  reliable  sched- 
ule. By  reducing  the  attractiveness  of 
Treasury  securities,  we  are  insuring 
higher  financing  costs  for  our  hugh  debt. 

If  we  enact  this  increase  tonight,  the 
Treasury  Department  will  be  able  to  re- 
schedule its  weekly  bill  auction,  will  not 
have  to  suspend  the  sale  of  savings  bonds, 
and  will  be  able  to  sell  its  20-year  bonds 
later  this  week.  On  the  other  hand,  fur- 
ther delays  and  adoption  of  controversial 
amendments  which  could  lead  to  a  pro- 
longed House-Senate  conference  will 
cause  further  problems  and  lead  ulti- 
mately to  defaulting  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment obligations.  We  can  minimize  the 
disruption  and  inefficiency  which  has  al- 
ready occurred  by  passing  this  increase 
tonight. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  problems  this  bill  is 
caiising.  it  is  that  we  are  focusing  on  the 
problem  of  ever-increasing  debt  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  on  the  wrong  bill.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  we  are  not  deciding 
how  much  debt  to  issue  with  this  bill,  we 
did  that  back  when  we  made  decisions  on 
spending  and  taxing.  Undoubtedly,  some 
newspaper  tomorrow  will  run  a  headline 
that  savs  something  like  "Senate  Votes 
for  Trillion  DoUar  Debt."  Editorial  writ- 
ers will  reflect  on  the  passing  of  another 
fiscal  milestone,  and  compare  it  to  the 
first  time  we  went  over  a  bllll(m  dollars 


back  in  1916.  Well,  all  the  hand-wringing 
associated  with  this  act,  though  well- 
intontioned,  is  misplaced.  By  the  time  we 
get  to  vote  on  raising  the  statutory  limit, 
it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it,  im- 
less  we  want  to  default  on  our  obliga- 
tions, which  is  what  will  happen  if  we 
do  not  approve  of  this  increase  very 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  and  place  for 
concerned  and  responsible  voices  to  speak 
up  Is  when  we  set  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government.  To  the  extent  that 
we  focus  our  attention  on  th*s  act,  we  are 
diverting  it  from  where  it  should  be.  By 
voting  on  debt  limit  increases  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  we  are  accomplishing 
nothing;  but  we  are  making  it  impossible 
for  the  Treasury  Department  to  maiuige 
effectively  and  efficiently  the  financing  of 
Federal  Government  operations. 

In  its  last  request  for  this  increase,  the 
Treasury  Department  recommended 
combining  the  debt  limit  action  with  the 
budget  resolution,  as  Is  currently  done 
in  the  House.  Given  the  disruptions  we 
are  causing  this  week  and  have  caused 
in  the  past,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
we  must  do  something  to  shift  the  focus 
of  the  debt  level  debate  to  that  po<nt  in 
the  process  where  we  actually  set  that 
level.  I  hope  we  do  it  soon,  so  we  can 
avoid  this  game  of  political  brinksman- 
shlp  that  we  play  with  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  has  reluctantly  asked 
that  the  national  debt  limit  be  raised  to 
over  $1  trillion  In  order  to  pay  for  the 
$58  billion  deficit  nm  up  in  the  last 
Carter  budget.  With  equal  reluctance.  I 
Intend  to  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  the 
President's  request. 

The  administration  and  this  new  Con- 
gress Inherited  a  Federal  budget  that 
was  vlrtuallv  out  of  control.  The  last 
Carter  budget  marked  the  end  of  a  dis- 
mal era  in  which  free  spending  by  a 
decade  of  Democrat  Congresses  bal- 
looned our  national  debt  by  over  $600 
billion  in  the  last  10  years  alone. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  that  last  Carter  budget  twice 
when  It  came  before  the  Senate.  I  was 
also  an  outspoken  supporter  of  the  $10 
billion  in  budget  cuts  we  had  to  make  to 
keep  the  deficit  under  $58  billion.  But 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  Carter 
budget  did  not  prevail.  The  funds  have 
been  spent,  and  President  Reagan  really 
has  no  choice  but  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing to  reflect  that  sad  reality. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  burden  the 
President  or  the  people  of  this  country 
with  the  chaos  that  would  result  if  the 
debt  celling  were  not  raised.  It  is  not 
fair  to  tie  the  President's  hands  when 
his  economic  recovery  program  does  not 
even  take  effect  until  October  1. 

The  President  is  reining  in  runaway 
Federal  Government  spending,  as  he 
promised  he  would.  With  the  help  of  a 
more  responsive  and  responsible  Con- 
gress, he  has  already  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  expected  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1982  by  almost  $37  billion.  More 
savings  are  necessarv,  and  th's  Congress 
and  the  President  should  be  free  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  where  to  enact 
the  most  appropriate  changes. 

If  we  fail  to  ra'se  the  debt  limit,  the 
CSovemment  will  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  its  business.  That  could 


mean  delayed  social  security  checks,  de- 
layed pajrments  to  school  districts  for 
the  school  lunch  program,  delayed  pay- 
checks for  military  personnel  or  for  any 
of  the  myriad  reasons  for  which  the 
Treasury  sends  out  blue  checks  every 
day. 

The  dislocation  to  millions  of  people 
caused  by  failure  to  extend  the  d^t 
ceiling  Is  not  the  whole  problem.  Delay 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
money.  Social  security  trust  fund  moneys 
could  not  be  reinvested,  thus  losing 
much-needed  interest  revenue  to  the 
fund.  And  the  cost  of  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  go  up.  adding 
even  more  to  the  deficit  that  we  are 
working  so  hard  to  contain. 

Raising  the  celling  on  the  national 
debt  does  not.  I  repeat,  does  not,  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
dollars.  It  only  adjusts  the  Government's 
borrowing  ability  to  meet  spending  com- 
mitments already  approved  by  past  Con- 
gresses and  administrations.  I  onTOsed 
many  of  these  appropriations.  From  my 
perspective,  they  permitted  a  level  of 
spending  that  was  Irresponsible  and  un- 
justified in  light  of  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

This  past  Novemljer  the  people  of  this 
country  demcmstrated  their  concern  over 
this  trend  toward  ever  increasing  Fed- 
eral Government  spending.  We  have  be- 
gun the  tough  job  of  getting  this  spend- 
ing under  control.  The  extreme  chaos 
that  would  result  from  failing  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling  would  only  divert  us  from 
taking  the  further  actions  necessary  to 
check  the  growth  of  Government  spend- 
ing. 

The  debt  ceiling  Increase  is  an  un- 
pleasant necessity.  But  it  is  essential  that 
we  hear  the  real  message  the  trillion 
dollar  debt  tells  about  the  spending  pol- 
icies pursued  by  26  years  of  Democrat- 
controlled  Congresses. 

The  farmers,  homebuyers,  home- 
builders,  auto  dealers  and  small  business 
people  of  this  country  know  all  too  well 
the  end  result  of  those  poUcies.  High 
interest  rates  are  due  directly  to  the 
Government's  continuing  need  to 
finance  the  national  debt.  The  interest 
costs  alone  for  financing  the  debt  will  top 
$100  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  That  is  15 
percent  of  our  budget  that  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  for  school  lunches,  social  secur- 
ity, national  defense,  or  further  tax  cuts. 
Can  you  imagine  how  much  lower 
interest  rates  would  be  without  this  bur- 
den on  the  Treasury?  Can  you  believe 
that  we  would  have  a  $55  billion  surplus 
this  year  if  we  had  no  national  debt  to 
finance?  The  small  business  people  and 
homebuyers  of  this  country  can  imagine 
it. 

The  national  debt  is  both  a  major 
cause  of  the  bloated  Federal  budget  and 
a  result  of  it.  Higher  than  expected  in- 
terest rates  drove  up  financing  estimates 
on  the  national  debt  by  $10  billion  from 
March  to  July  of  this  year,  and  another 
$5.5  billion  over  the  last  2  months.  It  Is 
no  coincidence  that  this  total  is  the  same 
amount  as  the  second  round  of  cuts  the 
President  proposed  for  fiscal  1982. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  now  apply- 
ing the  brakes  to  the  runaway  locomotive 
of  Federal  soending.  You  cannot  stop  a 
speeding  train  on  a  dime,  but  the  people 
of  this  country  sent  us  a  message  last 
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November  to  get  that  train  under  con- 
trol. We  are  responding  with  $37  billion 
in  reductions  this  year  and  I  expect  even 
more  in  the  coming  months.  We  have 
made  many  difScult  decisions  in  the  past 
months  and  many  more  lie  ahead,  but 
we  must  take  those  steps  if  we  are  to 
eliminate  the  double-digit  inflation  and 
interest  rates  created  by  past  massive 
Government  spending  overrims. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
commotion  dies  down,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  what  has 
happened  to  the  national  school  lunch 
program  over  the  past  few  months. 

The  recent  embarrassment  to  the 
Reagan  administration  over  new  sense- 
less regulations  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  but  the  latest  setback  for  our 
Nation's  children.  From  the  beginning.  It 
was  my  opinion  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tions went  too  far,  they  did  not  make 
sense  and  had  little  to  do  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren.  Who- 
ever thought  that  ketchup  and  relish  are 
vegetables  must  have  some  pretty  pecu- 
liar notions  about  nutrition.  Are  these 
the  same  people  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  school  lunch  program?  If  so,  Lord 
help  our  children  get  through  the  school- 
day  on  such  strange  concoctions. 

Clearly,  these  regiilations  were  ridicu- 
lous. And  after  the  press  and  public  chal- 
lenged the  regulations,  the  President  and 
Mr.  Stockman  finally  saw  the  wisdom  of 
withdrawing  them.  I  am  grateful  that 
the  administration  took  this  action,  but 
I  am  disturbed  about  both  the  motivation 
for  the  regulations  and  the  administra- 
tion's reasons  for  withdrawing  these 
same  regulations. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  proposed  regu- 
lations had  no  nutritional  basis  or  ra- 
tionale. No  attempt  was  made  by  USDA 
to  Justify  them  on  a  nutritional  basis.  In 
fact,  the  USDA  task  force  upon  whose 
recommendations  most  of  these  prorosed 
changes  were  based,  stated  that  its  report 
was  "not  based  on  a  nutritional  rationale, 
but  Is  strictly  a  temporary  cost-saving 
measure  in  response  to  budgetary  cut- 
backs •  •  •  the  immediate  nutritional 
void  will  not  be  filled  from  the  limited 
financial  resources  of  those  who  depend 
on  these  programs  to  provide  low-cost, 
nutritious  meals  on  a  daily  basis." 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  these 
regulations  had  no  nutritional  basis,  they 
may  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  law. 
Recent  GAO  studies  reveal  that  even  cur- 
rent lunches  served  at  the  high  school 
level  fail  basic  nutritional  tests.  These 
new  cutbacks  would  have  conflicted  with 
section  818  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  which  reouires 
that  cost  savings  through  reconciliation 
must  be  achieved  "without  impairing  the 
nutritional  value  of  such  meals." 

These  regulations  would  have  flown  in 
the  face  of  one  of  the  most  important 
missions  of  the  national  school  limch 
program— to  teach  children  sound  nutri- 
tion habits.  When  our  standards  become 
so  low  that  condiments  like  ketchup  and 
relish  can  be  credited  as  vegetables  no 
matter  how  infrequently  this  is  likely  to 
occur,  we  are  giving  schoolchildren  the 
wrong  message.  Similarly,  cakes  and 
other  baked  goods  high  in  sugar  content 
should  not  be  used  to  satlsfv  the  bread 
or   bread   alternate  requirement.   It  Is 


these  liberalized  crediting  policies  that 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else  would 
undermine  public  confidence  in  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  school  lunches.  Ironic- 
ally, USDA  indicated  that  it  did  not  ex- 
pect significant  savings  to  be  achieved 
by  these  crediting  changes.  If  this  was 
the  case,  then  why  bother? 

The  proposed  regulations  would  have 
set  the  same  minimum  requirements  for 
all  elementary  schoolchildren.  While  I 
am  sensitive  to  a  school's  need  to  have 
one  set  of  standards  for  all  of  its  chil- 
dren, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
adequacy  of  these  standards  for  older 
children  in  elementary  schools.  I  suspect 
that  very  few  11 -year-olds  would  receive 
satisfying  meals  from  meals  designed  for 
5-year-olds. 

The  last  straw  Is  that  the  proposed 
Reagan  regulations  would  have  lowered 
the  milk  standard  from  8  ounces  to  6 
ounces  for  elementary  schoolchildren 
and  from  6  ounces  to  4  ounces  for  pre- 
schoolers. Since  milk,  I  am  told,  is  the 
school  meal  component  with  the  lowest 
sunount  of  waste,  I  question  the  appro- 
priateness of  lowering  this  standard, 
especially,  since  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram has  been  eliminated  in  all  schools 
participating  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  I  believe  the  USDA 
should  exercise  far  greater  caution  in 
reducing  the  only  serving  of  milk  that 
many  children  will  receive  in  the  entire 
school  day.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  there  is  much  savings  in  reduc- 
ing milk  portions,  especially  when  the 
added  cost  of  repackaging  the  milk  is 
considered. 

All  of  my  criticisms  of  these  rules  are 
not  to  say  that  no  changes  in  meal  pat- 
terns should  not  occur.  Given  the  deep 
budget  reductions  w.hich  the  President 
has  pushed,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  of  local  school  lunch  administra- 
tors to  have  greater  flexibility  in  the  pro- 
vision of  meal  service.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  were  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary. But,  when  the  public  realized 
that  so  little  thought  had  gone  into  the 
Eleagan  regulations,  general  criticism 
began.  And  the  administration  began  to 
change  its  position.  Last  Friday,  the 
word  was  out.  according  to  Budget  Di- 
rector Stockman,  that  the  USDA  "not 
only  had  egg  on  its  face,  but  ketchup 
too."  But  the  administration's  explana- 
tion about  why  the  proposed  regixlations 
were  withdrawn  had  little  to  do  with  a 
concern  for  the  reduced  nutritional  con- 
tent of  the  rules.  Rather,  Mr.  President, 
the  concern  seems  to  be  over  the  public 
embarrassment,  the  bumbling  handling, 
and  the  press  attention. 

Frankly,  I  think  our  children  deserve 
more  than  this  type  of  treatment.  In 
reality,  though,  this  sorry  episode  re- 
veals the  lengths  to  which  th's  adminis- 
tration will  go  to  in  order  to  change 
programs  they  just  do  not  like.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  deep  cuts  in  child 
nutrition,  and  these  cuts  were  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  trimming  fat  and  wsiste 
from  a  bloated  Federal  budget.  These 
cuts  seem  to  mean  less  vitamins  and 
protein  in  the  school  lunch  program.  In- 
deed, the  cut  of  $1.5  billion  in  child  nu- 
trition is  a  .35-percent  reduction  in 
spending. 
All  across  the  country,  parents  and 


children  will  be  paying  considerably 
more  for  les";  food  than  they  did  1  year 
ago.  This  unfortunate  situation  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by 
the  President.  Perhaps  b.tter  than  any 
other  example  thus  far,  these  recently 
touted  Reagan  regulations  show  that 
deep  reductions  in  social  programs  can- 
not be  achieved  without  exacting  hu- 
man costs,  and,  in  my  mind,  these  hu- 
man costs  far  outweigh  the  dollar  sav- 
ings they  will  acliieve. 

The  President's  contention  that  free 
school  lunches  for  poor  children  would 
be  retained  as  part  of  the  "safety  net" 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  half-truth.  Ths 
free  school  lunch  remains,  but  with 
smaller  portions.  For  poor  children,  who 
come  from  families  whose  food  stamp 
and  AFDC  benefits  are  being  cut,  there 
will  be  no  way  to  make  up  the  diflference. 
And  for  some  poor  children,  there  will  be 
no  free  lunch  because  the  reduction  in 
school  lunch  subsidies  has  driven  their 
schools  from  the  program.  Already, 
there  are  reports  of  dozens  of  schools 
across  th?  country  dropping  out  of  the 
national  school  lunch  program. 

One  further  point,  which  has  been 
largely  overlooked,  is  that  the  current 
situation  would  have  been  much  worse 
had  the  full  amount  of  the  President's 
child  nutrition  budget  proposals  been 
enacted.  In  its  wisdom.  Congress  en- 
acted $400  million  less  in  child  nutrition 
reductions  than  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  little  doubt  that  enactment 
of  the  President's  original  ill-conceived 
and  hastily  drown  budget  proposals 
would  have  resulted  in  the  prompt 
demise  of  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram as  we  now  know  it. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  opposition  to  the  cuts  in 
child  nutrition  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The 
severity  of  these  cuts  threaten  the  con- 
tinued success  of  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  worthwhile  Federal  programs. 
I  believe  that  our  frenetic  activity  to 
slash  child  nutrition  spending  this  year 
has  been  a  shortsighted  exercise  for 
which  we  will  pay  for  many  years  to 
come.  Whatever  new  regulations  are 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  regulations, 
they  will  certainly  get  a  careful  review 
from  this  Senator,  and  I  will  not  let  up 
on  my  own  support  for  our  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 

1  have  cast  several  votes  over  the  last 

2  days  to  table  amendments.  Some  of 
these  are  amendments  I  would  support 
enthusiastically  if  they  were  made  to  the 
appropriate  bill. 

But  the  bill  to  amend  the  debt  limit 
is  not  the  appropriate  bill  for  amend- 
ments on  school  lunches  or  the  tax 
deduction  for  business  entertainment  ex- 
penses, or  any  of  the  other  issues  we 
have  voted  on  today.  We  are  dealing 
today  with  one  issue  and  one  issue  alone; 
Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  increue  the 
debt  ceiling  by  October  1. 

If  we  do  not  complete  congressional 
action  by  October  1,  the  Government  will 
not  have  suflQcient  funds  to  carry  on  its 
business.  That  could  mean  delayed  social 
security  checks,  delayed  payments  to 
school  districts  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, delayed  paychecks  for  military 
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personnel  or  any  of  the  myriad  reasons 
for  which  the  Treasury  sends  out  blue 
checks  every  day. 

The  dislocation  to  millions  of  people 
caused  by  faUure  to  extend  the  debt  ceil- 
ing by  October  1  is  not  the  whole  prob- 
lem Delay  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money.  Social  security  trust 
fund  moneys  could  not  be  reinvested, 
thus  losing  much-needed  interest  reve- 
nue to  the  fund.  And  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  will  go 
up,  adding  even  more  to  the  deficit  that 
we  are  working  so  hard  to  contain. 

October  1  is  Thursday,  Just  a  day 
away.  We  will  not  complete  action  on 
this  bill  imtil  tonight  at  the  earliest.  If 
we  add  amendments  to  this  bill,  a  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
will  be  required.  It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  hold  a  conference,  reach 
agreement,  get  approval  of  both  Houses, 
and  send  the  bill  to  the  President  all 
in  one  day. 

That  is  why  I  voted  to  table  meritor- 
ious amendments,  and  I  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  we  complete  action  on  this 
bill.  We  must  not  delay  action.  We  must 
insure  that  the  Government  will  honor 
its  commitments. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  few 
days  that  remain  between  now  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  the  Congress  must  act  on  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's debt  ceiling  to  over  $1  trillion. 
If  we  do  not  act  by  October  1,  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  ability  to  borrow  will 
be  endangered  and  all  Government  ac- 
tivities from  defense  to  social  security 
could  come  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  historic,  but 
unhappy  occasion.  There  is  a  symbolism 
In  passing  the  $1  tr'Uion  mark,  a  sym- 
bolism of  past  mistakes  and  failures.  The 
debt  limit,  of  course,  largely  refiects  what 
has  happened  over  our  more  than  200- 
hundred-year  history— but  especially  the 
last  35  years. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  has  grown  from  $275 
billion  from  1947  to  1954  to  today's  stag- 
gering level  of  $985  bUlion.  A  long  series 
of  administrations  and  Congresses  have 
piled  deficit  upon  deficit  to  make  such  a 
large  debt  limit  necessary. 

But  today,  as  we  consider  authorizing 
a  national  debt  in  exce<!s  of  $1  trillion, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  a  failed  opportimity. 
It  was  only  a  few  short  months  ago  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
were  presented  a  plan  that  we  were  as- 
sured would  turn  Federal  fiscal  policy 
around,  with  constantly  lowering  deficits 
until  the  Federal  budget  was  balanced  'n 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  budget  reform  plan 
that  President  Reagan  transmitted  to  us 
described  Itself  as  "a  comprehensive, 
multiyear  program  for  ending  the  recent 
unsustainable  upward  spiral  of  Federal 
spending  and  borrowing."  That  program 
promised  "a  steady  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  resulting  in  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984  and  modest  surpluses 
thereafter."  But  today,  Mr.  President, 
that  budget  reform  plan  seems  incapable 
of  stopping  Federal  deficits. 

How  have  we  reached  th's  sorry  situa- 
tion, Mr.  President?  When  President 
Reagan  submitted  the  broad  outlines  of 


his  program  on  February  18 — ana  again 
when  he  submitted  further  details  and 
revisions  on  March  10— there  seemed  to 
be  some  chance  that  the  budget  might 
be  balanced  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Then  we  began  to  study  the  program 
more  carefully.  The  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee held  hearings.  And  some  of  us 
began  to  realize,  as  experience  had  shown 
us  in  the  past,  that  balancing  the  budget 
in  fact  was  never  as  easy  as  doing  it  on 
paper.  As  early  as  May  11,  when  we  were 
acting  on  the  budget  resolution,  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

Now,  let  us  not  go  on  a  binge  and  come 
along  right  after  making  those  spending 
cuts  and  decide,  that  there  wlU  be  no  money 
out  there  or  anything  other  than  a  great 
big  deficit  for  us  to  deal  with. 


But  "great,  big  deficits"  was  what  we 
were  about  to  get.  In  July  a  tax  reduc- 
tion proposal  that  Senator  Hollings  and 
I,  along  with  others,  offered  as  an  alter- 
native to  President  Reagan's  deficit  pro- 
ducing plan,  failed  on  the  Senate  floor. 
And  today,  2  months  after  enactment 
of  the  President's  tax  cut  plan,  we  are 
faced  with  deficits  for  the  first  year  of 
that  plan  of  somewhere  between  $65  bil- 
lion and  $80  billion.  Next  year's  deficits, 
rather  than  beginning  the  "steady  re- 
ductioh"  of  deficits  that  was  promised, 
may  be  among  the  highest  in  our  history. 
And  that  may  be  true  even  if  all  of  the 
President's  new  proposals  are  adopted. 

However,  let  me  say  that  while  I  am 
disappointed.  I  am  not  particularly  sur- 
prised. I  said  when  the  President's  budg- 
et reform  plan  was  presented  that  I  felt 
it  should  be  given  a  chance  to  work.  But 
I  also  expressed  doubt  that  it  would  work. 
I  expressed  those  concerns  during  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  reduction  bill  on 
July  22,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  elimination  of  Federal 
deficit  spending.  It  would  seem  to  me,  should 
be  the  Issue  that  we  are  foc-'slng  on  here.  It 
Is  the  single  most  Important  element  In  a 
program  to  achieve  an  economically  sound 
future  for  this  country.  I  know  everyone 
here  is  painfully  aware  of  tbe  fact  that  very 
shortly  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  extend- 
ing the  national  debt  to  91  trillion,  a  land- 
mark level,  yet  we  are  makln?  very  little 
progress  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

If  this  tax  reduction  bill  Is  passed  In  the 
form  recommended  by  the  administration 
and  the  Finance  Committee.  I  thln>c  It  Is 
reasonable  for  us  to  expect  that  we  will  have 
a  minimum  of  t60  billion  and,  possibly,  as 
high  as  an  $80  billion  deficit  coming  up,  and 
It  will  average  out  somewhere  arcnd  «6n 
billion  a  year  through  1984,  and  we  will  be 
talking  about  adding  SI80  billion  to  $200 
billion  to  what  will  be  a  $1  trillion  deficit  to 
work  from. 

Let  me  say  also,  Mr.  President,  that  It 
is  too  early  to  pronounce  every  part  of 
the  economic  propram  a  failure.  Many  of 
the  budget  reductions  were  warranted 
and  the  country  will  undoubtedlv  benefit 
from  this  reduced  spending.  Some  of  the 
tax  reductions,  pairticularly  those  re- 
warding saving  and  ercouragirg  invest- 
ment, may  have  important  economic  ef- 
fects in  the  coming  years. 

But  the  critical  element  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  in  my  view,  was 
the  continuously  declining  deficits  lead- 
ing to  a  balanced  budget  in  1984  that 
were  promised  by  the  budget  reform  plan. 


And  the  President  conceded  Just  the 
other  night  that  the  budget  reform  plan 
he  originally  pi-oposed  will  not  achieve 
that  objective.  He  has,  of  course,  pro- 
posed additional  budget  changes  that  he 
says  will  now  achieve  that  goetl,  although 
I  have  yet  to  see  any  details  to  substan- 
tiate that  claim. 

My  concern  is  that  we  may  be  embark- 
ing on  a  course  where  continued  failure 
to  achieve  budget  targets  will  lead  to 
greater  and  greater  reductions  in  essen- 
tial public  services,  without  any  real  as- 
surance that  the  balanced  budget  and 
strong  economy  we  all  seek  will  ever  be 
achieved.  We  missed  a  golden  opportu- 
nity during  consideration  of  the  tax  re- 
duction bill  to  fashion  a  fiscal  policy  with 
a  chance  of  success.  As  I  said  then: 

I  am  telling  you.  Bir.  President,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  Insist  on  this.  I  do  not  know 
why,  since  we  went  through  the  pain  of  cut- 
ting these  programs,  we  do  not  do  what  we 
all  know  U  what  needs  to  be  done.  That  U  to 
put  the  fiscal  house  in  order. 

That  is  still  what  must  be  done. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 265.  extends  the  debt  ceiling  to  in 
excess  of  $1  trillion  for  the  very  first 
time  in  our  Nation's  history.  I  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  vote  to  support  such 
an  outrageous  figure. 

It  is  well  and  good  for  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  be  cajoled  into  voting 
for  these  increases  on  the  grounds  that 
faUure  to  ratify  an  increase  would  bring 
Government's  business  to  a  halt.  But  leg- 
islation by  blackmail  does  not  make  good 
national  policy.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely 
because  Congress  has  allowed  itself  to 
be  bullied  into  constantly  increasing  the 
debt  limit  that  we  now  face  nmaway 
inflation  and  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
history. 

If  Congress  had  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  yearly  legislative  baUet  of  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling,  we  would  today 
enjoy  a  balanced  budget.  In  the  abstract, 
of  course,  everyone  favors  fiscal  respon- 
sibility; but  in  the  real  political  world, 
everyone  has  an  ox  they  do  not  want 
gored.  Ultimately,  it  is  easier  to  pass 
around  the  public  trough  than  to  unre- 
servedly flght  growing  expenditures.  That 
is  why  the  real  solution  to  the  spending 
dilemma  lies  in  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, even  though  that  appears  to  some 
as  a  draconian  measure.  It  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  our  densring  the 
present  request  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
and  forcing  the  Government  to  live 
within  its  current  revenues. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that 
the  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  requested 
by  President  Reagan  will  pass  this  Cham- 
ber just  as  similar  requests  by  previous 
administrations  have  passed.  The  debt 
limit  extension  request  has  become  a 
yearly  political  event  in  which  thp  two 
parties  point  accusing  fingers  at  each 
other.  Unfortunately,  the  goals  annear 
to  be  political  embarrassment  rather 
than  responsible  government. 

I  have  been  oDtx)sed  to  every  debt 
limit  ceiling  extension  since  I  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  And  the  longer  I  observe 
the  political  process  close  at  hand,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  respon- 
sible action  is  to  deny  these  yearly  In- 
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creases.  Otherwise,  there  Is  no  light  at 
the  end  of  the  deficit  tunnel. 

The  Reagan  administration  assumed 
o£Qce  with  a  mandate  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  were  united  In  that  gtial. 
But  something  happened  on  the  way  to 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Reagan  was  con- 
vinced for  campaign  purposes  to  adopt 
the  "pop"  economics  of  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  cut.  Why  not,  It  sounded  good  on 
the  campaign  trail.  What  American 
would  not  enjoy  a  30-percent  tax  cut? 
Much  to  his  moral  credit  but  not  his 
economic  sense.  President  Reagan  felt 
ccHnpeUed  upon  assiuning  o£Qce  to  enact 
Kemp-Roth  Into  law.  As  I  read  last 
year's  election,  the  American  people 
were  voting  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
a  balanced  budget,  not  a  tax  cut.  The 
tax  cut  has  now  made  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Reagan  to  balance  the 
budget.  Regardless  of  how  much — and 
how  Irresponsibly — he  tries  to  force 
spending  cuts,  the  enormity  of  the  tax 
cut  insures  continuing  and  growing  def- 
icits for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Reagan  briefly  held  history's 
golden  moment;  but  he  let  It  slip  from 
his  grasp  as  his  vision  became  clouded 
by  the  siren  song  of  Kemp-Roth.  There 
will  be  more  debt  limit  ceiling  increases 
asked  for  by  this  administration.  I  will 
oppose  them  as  I  oppose  the  present  one. 
They  reflect  the  unwise  and  the  unfor- 
tunate in  American  politics.  All  I  and 
like-minded  colleagues  can  do  is  to  im- 
plore and  beseech  the  President  to  re- 
consider the  wisdom  of  his  tax  policies, 
and  return  to  the  clearly  articulated 
priorities  of  the  American  people  that 
places  responsible  fiscal  policy  as  the 
national  imperative. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  House  Joint  Resolution  265, 
the  resolution  to  extend  the  temporary 
debt  ceiling  to  a  level  of  one  trillion 
seventy-nine  billion  dollars. 

My  vote  against  this  prooosal  will 
register  my  view  that  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  brought  under  control  as  the 
preferable  course  of  action.  My  vote  Is 
consistent  with  earlier  votes  and  with 
my  long-held  position  that  the  Federal 
budget  be  brought  Into  balance  and  kept 
In  balance. 

The  tr'il<on-d<:dKr  flsTire  represents  a 
watershed  in  our  history.  This  dizzjrlng 
plimacle  of  debt  was  reached  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  years.  As  recently 
as  1970.  the  debt  stood  at  $383  billion. 
Even  that  level  was  high  but  it  was  man- 
ageable. The  Increase  to  near  the  trll- 
I'on-dollar  level  has  occurred  in  the  past 
decade,  an  increase  of  over  $600  billion. 
It  is  an  admlss'on  that  the  Coneress  does 
not  have  the  bud(?et  under  control.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  must  stoo  short  of  the 
trillion-dollar  level  and  redouble  its  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  an  Increase  to  that 
level  will  not  be  needed.  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  Proxmlre  amendment  which 
will  limit  the  increase  to  $995  bilHon  and 
if  that  fails,  I  will  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
principle.  I  favor  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment, as  It  would  provide  additional 
authority  to  the  President  In  his  efforts 
to  reduce  Federal  spending. 


Past  experience  has  shown  that  Con- 
gress is  too  often  unwilling  to  make  the 
tough  political  decisions  necessary  to  get 
Federal  spending  under  control.  The 
Armstrong  amendment  corrects  a  flaw 
in  the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  by  restoring  a  more  desirable 
balance  between  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  manage  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriated fimds  and  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  available  these  funds,  with 
direction  on  how  they  should  be  spent. 
Under  current  law,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress must  pass  legislation  concurring 
in  a  Presidential  request  for  a  rescission 
of  funds.  This  amendment  would  allow 
a  Presidential  decision  not  to  spend  ap- 
propriated moneys  to  stand  unless  both 
Houses  of  Congress  took  action  to  dis- 
approve the  proposed  rescisslcm  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  my 
support  for  th's  amendment  in  princi- 
ple, I  must  vote  to  table  it  at  this  time. 
The  exigencies  of  the  situaticoi  demand 
that  this  debt  celling  resolution  be  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  sent  to 
the  President  no  later  than  tomorrow.  I 
would  look  favorably  toward  the  Arm- 
strong proposal  at  another  time  on  a 
more  appropriate  vehicle;  however,  since 
its  adoption  as  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  resolution  would  jeopardize 
timely  passage  of  this  urgent  measure.  I 
am  voting  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  for  years  in 
considering  the  debt  limit  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  asked  the  Treasury 
to  furnish  certain  Information  that  would 
help  put  the  entire  matter  in  perspective. 
Indeed,  It  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Long  table  because,  a-  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  he  is  the  one  who  asked  that 
this  Information  be  provided. 

Several  things  are  interesting  to  note 
in  connection  with  these  tables,  Mr. 
President.  One  fact  Is  that  In  relative 
terms,  that  is  when  you  look  at  the  debt 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  when  you  look 
at  it  in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  the  debt 
that  we  have  today  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  it  was  at  an  earlier  time.  For  example, 
one  of  the  tables  that  I  will  place  in  the 
Record,  table  4.  shows  that  at  the  high 
point  in  1945  the  per  cap'ta  debt  In  con- 
stant dollars  was  $2,993  per  person.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  n?t  national  debt  rather 
than  the  gross.  Mr.  Presif^ent.  Today  that 
fleure  would  be  «1.1oo,  wh'ch  Is  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  what  It  was  at  that 
earlier  date. 

None  of  us.  Mr.  President,  want  Infla- 
tion, but  It  cuts  both  ways.  Inflation 
both  Increases  the  income  on  the  one 
hand  and  increases  the  expenses  on  the 
other.  When  you  take  all  of  these  factors 
into  account,  you  will  flrd,  for  examnle, 
thit  the  national  debt  is  really  not  our 
bl^f'est  pro^'lem.  as  far  as  <^ebt  Is  con- 
cerned. For  example,  as  table  1  very 
well  po'nts  out.  the  total  private  debt 
greatly  exceeds  the  total  Federal  debt. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  table  3. 
which  I  will  also  put  Into  the  Record  In 
connection  with  this  statement.  Indi- 
cates that  at  the  high  point  In  1945  the 
Federal  debt  was  118.9  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Today.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Federal  debt  Is  28.3  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  approxi- 


mately one-quarter  of  what  It  was  at 
the  high  point  In  1945. 

I  think  it  well  that  we  keep  some  of 
these  matters  in  mind  when  we  wonder 
how  we  manage  to  carry  a  debt  of  $1 
trillion. 

In  terms  of  real  dollars  that  $1  trillion 
Is  nothing  like  It  was  at  an  earlier  date. 
When  we  consider  the  Increased  popu- 
lation, the  increased  productivity  of  the 
Nation,  the  Increased  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  put  these  things  In  context. 
Mr.  President,  we  find  that  this  Nation 
Is  not  bankrupt,  it  Is  not  broke.  It  is  in- 
deed, the  wealthiest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  and  it  is  In  a  position  to 
carry  the  burden  that  our  people  face. 
A  great  deal  of  the  debt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owes  Is  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  Some  of  it  Is 
held  In  the  social  secixrity  fund.  True, 
the  assets  of  the  social  security  fund 
cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  liabili- 
ties of  that  fund,  but  Insofar  as  we  have 
some  money  In  the  fund,  we  are  just 
that  much  ahead  of  the  hounds  In  pay- 
ing our  obligations  and  in  being  prepared 
to  meet  them  as  they  fall  due. 

I^e  largest  amount  of  debt  held  by 
the  Government  is  held  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank.  Of  course,  this  Government  owns 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

So  when  you  subtract  from  the  debt 
the  parts  held  by  the  Government  itself 
and  speak  in  terms  of  debts  that  we 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  to  persons 
other  than  the  Government,  the  amount 
of  the  debt  is  not  as  great  a  figure  as 
it  is  when  you  look  at  the  gross  debt. 

Of  course.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
do  owe  money  to  the  social  sefcurity  fund, 
and  that  the  bonds  of  this  Government 
are  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  those  debts  can  be 
looked  upon  somewhat  as  a  debt  that  one 
owes  to  oneself.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Government  holds  debts  In  Its  own  funds, 
it  is  somewhat  as  it  is  when  a  person  owes 
money  to  himself,  being  in  a  position  to 
forgive  If  he  wishes  to  do  so.  I  realize, 
however,  that  we  have  obli?atlons  to  our 
people  and  that  fimds  will  have  to  be 
raised  to  take  care  of  pensions  and  the 
other  obligations  of  this  Government. 

I  really  am  making  this  point.  When 
you  look  at  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  are  today,  we  are  in  a  much 
stronger  position  now  than  we  were  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  no  matter  how 
one  wishes  to  analyze  it. 

This  Is  a  very  wealthy  and  strong  Na- 
tion. It  is  in  a  position  to  carry  the  bur- 
dens that  have  been  assumed  by  this 
Government  In  years  gone  by.  While  I 
am  not  advocating  that  we  assume  more 
at  this  point.  I  would  simply  like  to  po'nt 
out  that  the  Nation  is  not  going  to  come 
to  an  end  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  borrowed  some  money,  and  continue 
to  borrow  some  money,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  imtmlmous  con- 
sent that  these  tables  which  I  have  had 
prepared  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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414 

M. 

S7. 

37. 

71. 

SL 

2- 

7&> 

4i 

}| 

»! 

» 

K 

51. 

21 

71 

SOJ 

a 

73.1 

9t 

Jl 

TSlI 

S3J 

21> 

n 

56. 

31 

IL 

41. 

M. 

S 

mi 

M4J 

ISl 

54. 

m.\ 

Z 

8: 

IIU 
137J 

ni 

* 

64.0 

104.4 

161 

71J 

1233 

m. 

7M 

13U 

215. 

tu 

1S2J 

231 

KM 

WU 

2CU 

tSA 

U4J 

mjt 

104J 

213.4 

lUi 

114.7 

233J 

347.1 

ms 

2S1J 

3710 

1334 

209jO 

4017 

143J 

3037 

4471 

1S30 

32M 

4337 

164J 

357.4 

521.7 

176J 

3B. 

S71S 

ml 

44L 

130.4 

au 

fiH 

r. 

IS 

ss 

2744 

623. 

09U 

306i 

604. 

9903 

341.4 

7S2JI 

1JI943 

376.4 

OOti 

un-l 

409i 

013. 

'•SI 

4517 

im. 

1.4624 

521J 

1.141. 

U70.I 

599i 

1,261. 

13609 

629J 

1341 

ISJli 

678.9 

1.510. 

2.139.5 

nu 

1.746. 

2.502J 

045.7 

2JI52. 

961i 

2350.1 

3320i 

1,04U 

2.594.1 

3.639i 

TABLE  2.-ESnillATED  PER  CAPITA  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  « 


Ovpnli 


726 

722 

671 

639 

610 

595 

506 

502 

506 

562 

557 

567 

619 

672 

691 

673 

604 

345 

300 

423 

427 

464 

509 

546 

SC3 

502 

622 

673 

711 

754 

799 

144 

n7 

940 
993 
1.049 
1.143 
1.252 
1376 
1.511 
1.675 
1326 
1.961 
2.171 
t470 
2319 


515 
501 
521 
450 

405 
313 
319 

394 

395 
313 
314 

390 

413 
366 

353 
363 
317 
463 
552 
629 
691 
103 
171 
962 
1.046 

i.ni 

1.274 
1.366 
1.449 
1.521 
1.693 
1310 
1.9^9 
2.095 
2313 
2.529 
2.763 
23S2 
3.120 
3.390 
3.693 
3394 
4345 
4.793 
5.437 
5321 


131 
147 
lU 
lU 
113 
lU 

Si 

HI 

111 

114 

114 

HI 

IM 

143 

I3J 

134 

14J 

lU 

Its 

2U 

24.4 

211 

303 

343 

4M 

4SJ 

411 

53.7 

593 

655 

703 

753 

113 

K3 

IM 

ms 

MU 
1112 
1212 
133.1 
144.4 
1113 
1715 
1913 
2077 
2233 
2393 
2612 
2914 
305.1 
325iS 


115 
165 
U3 
213 
2U 
314 
34.0 
373 
303 
403 
423 
443 
513 
101.7 
154.4 
211J 
2S23 

803 

215.1 

217.7 

2115 

2111 

2214 

2214 

2303 

2303 

2243 

2223 

23U 

23U 

23U 

241S 

2515 

2543 

203 

2K3 

2011 

2711 

2923 

2193 

3010 

3253 

3403 

3491 

3603 

4463 

5153 

5725 

6262 

6636 

7421 


ToM 


Staka 


1321 
1303 
1.192 
1395 
1315 

on 

975 
906 

911 
145 
941 
965 
1.032 
1.031 
1.044 
1336 
991 
lOS 
940 
1.052 
1.111 
U67 
1.310 
1.500 
1.609 
1.700 
1.196 
2.039 
2.167 
2.212 
2.492 
2.654 
2316 
3,035 
1306 
1571 
3.906 
4,204 
4.496 
4.901 
5361 
5.720 
6.213 
1971 
7.907 
1747 


1913 
1923 
U23 
1753 
IIU 

m» 

ITU 
UU 
1122 
1713 
1133 
ia3 
2II3 
2SU 
3112 
VU 

4ej 

3SU 

3743 
Mi 

4077 
4353 
4513 

491.4 

5ai 

5513 

SUS 

(213 

(51.7 

(931 

7509 

7908 

1410 

1023 

9713 

13453 

1.1266 

13033 

13911 

1.4061 

1316.4 

13233 

1.710.4 

13793 

23104 

2.4294 

23471 

23U3 

13311 

11154 

43113 

4,7074 


U 
M 

lU 
123 
143 
173 
HI 
2U 
213 
223 
233 
233 
261 
393 
493 
572 
(23 
(33 
593 
553 
534 
497 
471 
411 
43.7 
413 

34.1 
314 
31.7 
293 
293 
273 
212 
243 
213 
221 
211 
203 
HI 
IIS 
lU 
173 
153 
143 
lU 
173 
IM 
114 
155 


yumtmt 


111 

135 

119 

33 

121 

41 

133 

70 

129 

93 

125 

:« 

126 

:69 

126 

93 

124 

303 

123 

311 

m 

323 

123 

336 

120 

411 

113 

746 

105 

1,117 

99 

1.516 

95 

1.7n 

104 

1.590 

112 

1312 

124 

1.441 

139 

1.440 

159 

1.409 

170 

1,312 

190 

1393 

213 

1.413 

247 

1.403 

274 

1373 

290 

1.314 

309 

U79 

336 

UU 

365 

1329 

311 

1396 

409 

1314 

432 

1332 

456 

1.334 

481 

1.349 

513 

1342 

536 

1.346 

569 

1397 

611 

1.450 

(S3 

1.411 

701 

1.460 

771 

1.565 

142 

1.625 

105 

1.653 

176 

1.616 

1367 
1356 
1.469 
1397 
1337 
1353 
1370 
1.4M 
L409 
1379 
1301 
1.424 
1.570 
1396 
2367 
2.652 
2374 
2.502 
2364 
2.624 
2.690 
2.835 
2.932 
3.091 
3.235 
3.349 
1543 
3.644 
3.756 
1921 
4.116 
4331 
4.S40 
4.799 
S.097 
5.400 
5.761 
6.005 
6.462 
1969 
7.439 
7.00 
1.556 
9.431 
10.465 
11.419 
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Yeat 


Pnvlte' 


Corponie 


Oner 


foM 


State  Ml  loul       Federal  >        Total  net  dcM 


UK... 

I)7t. 

W77... 

I»7J... 
19n.. 


31« 
3172 
3.15? 
1335 
4S6« 


filt'i 
(•W 
80?l 
9.M6 
lO.MO 
11337 


922? 
10.134 
11.493 
13?00 
11975 
15.905 


1.044 
1.109 
1.201 
1.32S 
1.376 
1423 


20tl 
2.3<7 
2.629 
2.t52 
2993 
3.246 


I2.34t 
I3j3t 
15.330 
17310 
19.343 
20.574 


TABLE  3.-NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVAIE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUQ 


Gross  natiaRil 
product 
(DiHiis) 


Ratios  at  deM  to  g'oss  national  product 


PlivJte' 


Corporate 


OltKr 


Total 


—    Slate  and  local       Fednal>       Total  net  dcM 


1S29. 

iS3a- 

1931.. 
1131- 
1133. 
1131.... 

IBS 

1936 

1137.... 

1131 

1131 

IMl 

1141 .... 
1142.™ 

1143 

1144  „ 
1145..... 
1146..... 

1947 

IM..... 

1141 

Ili0...„ 

1951 

19S2 

1953 

1954 

»3S 

1956. ... 
1157  .. 
list... 

1959 

1960 

I«! 

!9«... 
1963  .„.. 
1954..... 
1965.  .. 
1966  ... 

1967 

1961. ._. 
1969. ._. 
I9'0.._. 
1971..... 

1S72 

1973  .... 
1174.... 

1175 

1976 

1977 

1971 

IS79 

19M..... 


$1034 
907 
761 
513 
551 
653 
725 
827 
909 
150 
903 
iViO 
12.-0 

19: 1 
2106 
212  4 
2098 
2331 
2595 
2583 
286  5 
3303 
3480 
56S8 
3668 
-•on  0 
>^\^ 
44-;  0 

449  7 
48?  9 
506  5 

565  0 

596  7 

6377 

691.1 

7560 

7996 

873  4 

944  0 

S92  7 

1077  6 

11859 

13264 

14342 

15492 

1718.0 

I9!80 

21561 

24319 

26265 


S860 
98  5 
1098 
1373 
1371 
1156 
1032 
920 
834 
862 
808 
756 
66  7 
571 
49  7 
447 
402 
236 
243 
24  2 
250 
24  9 
24  1 
.'49 
24  8 
251 
260 
272 
281 
296 
29  4 
304 
313 
313 
317 
318 
323 
32  7 
34  4 
351 
36.2 
37  9 
330 
385 
393 
411 
406 
395 
394 
392 
395 
39.1 


$715 
79  2 
853 
980 
914 
763 
686 
612 
562 
58  8 
559 
530 
44  5 
315 
254 

24  1 

25  7 
317 
346 
360 
404 

43  0 
512 

44  0 
461 
50  2 
53  3 
55  3 
567 
600 
6?  3 
651 
681 
69  7 
739 
75  6 
782 
7' 2 
780 
?8  3 
798 
808 
820 
848 
866 
87  9 
870 
879 
911 
95  2 
97  0 
988 


JI564 

1776 

1951 

2352 

2291 

1919 

1717 

1531 

1396 

1450 

136  7 

1286 

1112 

893 

751 

687 

659 

552 

589 

602 

654 

67  9 

652 

689 

709 

76  3 

794 

82  5 

84  7 

896 

916 

955 

994 

1010 

105  7 

108  4 

1105 

1100 

1123 

1134 

1159 

1187 

1200 

1233 

1259 

129  7 

1276 

1274 

1305 

134  4 

136  5 

1386 


tl3  2 
16  2 
210 

28  5 

29  2 
244 
22  2 
196 
177 
189 
180 
164 
129 

97 
75 
66 
63 
71 
70 
71 
81 
15 
80 
87 
94 
111 
115 
117 
121 

13  2 
134 
140 

14  5 
14  4 
14  6 
146 
145 
14  0 
14  2 
141 
141 
14  5 
ISO 
14  9 
144 
14  5 
14  4 
139 
13  7 
13  5 
126 
124 


$16  0 
182 
24  3 
365 

43  5 
466 
47  5 
456 
431 
476 
469 
448 
450 
642 
804 
1006 
111! 
1017 
947 
129 
143 
756 
65  3 
636 
623 
629 
57  5 
532 
500 
514 
■411 
466 
464 
443 
426 
409 
380 
352 
349 
335 
306 
303 
302 
287 
263 
252 
281 
300 
291 
290 
27  3 
283 


$115.6 
2120 
2404 
3003 
3011 
2621 
241.4 
2113 
2005 
?tl6 
7016 
189.1 
1691 
1632 
1630 
175.1 
111.1 
1710 
160.7 
1503 
1571 
1520 
1316 
1417 
1426 
1503 
1484 
1474 
1461 
1541 
1531 
1561 
1603 
1597 
1629 
163.9 
163.0 
1592 
1615 
1610 
1606 
1636 
165  2 
1669 
1666 
1694 
1709 
1714 
1741 
1770 
1764 
1792 


TABLE  4.-ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  POPULATION  AND  PRICES 


Year 


Outstammg  Federal  debt 


ftr  capita  Federal  debt ' 


Deal  per  capita  Federal  debt* 


Gross' 


l«et> 


Privately 
held  net* 


Gross' 


Nel> 


Pnvatel)i 
lieldnet* 


Gross' 


Net' 


Privately 
held  net  > 


1921. 
1131.. 
1131. 
1132.. 
1133.. 
1134.. 
1135.. 
193C. 
■937. 
1131.. 
1131. 
IMt. 
1141. 
1142. 
1143. 
1144. 
1145. 
1146. 
1147.. 
1141. 
IMl. 
1150.. 
IISI. 
1152.. 
1153. 
1154.. 
IKS. 


$187  $165  $160  $153  $135  $131 

18.6  165  158  150  133  128 

204  13  5  17  7  164  149  142 

232  213  194  185  170  155 

268  ?43  219  213  193  174 

381  304  280  300  240  221 

418  34  4  320  327  269  251 

462  37  7  353  360  293  275 

489  39  2  366  378  303  283 

518  405  37  9  397  311  291 

557  426  401  422  323  304 

594  W8  426  446  336  320 

733  563  54  0  544  418  401 

1192  1017  955  874  746  700 

1761  1544  1429  1.275  1,117  1,034 

2366  2119  1931  1.693  1,516  1.382 

2811  2525  2282  1.990  1,788  1.616 

2619  2230  2061  1,826  1,590  1.437 

2568  2208  1991  1,753  1.512  1.363 

2536  2151  1920  1,707  1,448  1292 

J5J'  217  7  197  7  1.705  1,440  1,308 

2576  216  5  1966  1.677  1,409  1280 

2»J  2161  1931  1,661  1,382  1,235 

2673  2214  1968  1.685  1,393  1,231 

2756  228.4  2000  1,704  1.413  1.237 

2781  2301  204  2  1,694  1,403  1241 

212.1  230.0  204.1  1.614  U73  1.223 


$293 

301 

359 

453 

543 

749 

796 

866 

879 

941 

1.014 

1.061 

1.234 

1.791 

2.460 

3,212 

3.693 

3122 

2628 

2,367 

2.333 

2.326 

2.136 

2.119 

2121 

2104 

2.10O 


$263 

-287 

326 

416 

497 

598 

655 

707 

705 

736 

775 

800 

948 

1.528 

2157 

2,877 

3,317 

2718 

2,260 

2,008 

2,017 

1,955 

1,777 

1.752 

1.764 

1.742 

1.712 


$255 

256 

312 

379 

448 

550 

610 

662 

658 

689 

730 

761 

909 

1,435 

1,997 

2,622 

2.998 

2,457 

2.038 

1.792 

1,832 

1,775 

1.581 

1,557 

1,544 

1.541 

1.524 
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22361 


UMSuMRI  reoerv  MR 


rtr  capita  Federal  deM> 


Rex  per  c«ila  Htn*  debt' 


m7*      <!«»• 


Net* 


IMiiel* 


Gi«s> 


M* 


iHldiie)' 


1956. 
1957. 
1951.. 

list. 

1160. 


1161. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
IMS. 
116(. 
1K7. 


1961. 
1961. 


1970. 
1171. 
1172. 


1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 

1977 

1171 

I»71 

IMO 


210.6 
2KJ 

3001 
3005 

3074 
3151 
322i 
3325 
3367 
3536 
312.0 
3K4 
3t2J 
401.6 
4352 
461.1 
4107 
S040 
5176 
6641 
7292 
7977 
I52J 
1317 


224.2 
222.0 
23U 
23M 
236J 
243.5 
2505 
2544 
2607 
2624 
266.1 
2791 
2126 
2190 
300J 
325.7 
340J 
3491 
360.1 
4463 
5151 
572.5 
626.2 
6636 
742J 


1114 
1911 

2047 
2141 
2124 
217.1 
222J 
2231 
2270 
2256 
2275 
2373 
240.7 
233.0 
2391 
256.5 
2711 
27U 
2101 
3581 
4115 
469.5 
515.4 
5441 
62U 


1.635 
1.617 

xsn 

U73 
IM 
1.651 

\m 

1.690 
1.721 
1.722 
1.7a 

\m 

1.115 
U74 
1J41 
2.011 
2.111 
2i76 
2Jtl 
2.740 
3.077 
3.343 
3.634 
34M 

Mm 


U14 
1.271 
Ull 
U29 
1.296 
U14 
IJ32 
1J34 
1J49 
1J42 
1J46 
1J97 
1,450 
1.411 
1,460 
1.565 
1.625 
1.653 
1.696 
2,011 
2J(7 
2,629 
7852 
2.993 
3i46 


\M 

2.001 

1.146 

1.911 

1,160 

1377 

1.197 

1.916 

1,165 

1,159 

1.176 

1J52 

1.115 

1.154 

1.174 

1J43 

1,175 

1J52 

1.154 

1J22 

1.151 

1J40 

i.in 

1,912 

1.113 

1.131 

1.143 

1,707 

1.164 

1.676 

1.232 

1.724 

\3SI 

1,755 

1.214 

1.710 

U17 

1*)4 

1.670 

1,700 

1,937 

1.105 

2.156 

1J45 

2J41 

IMO 

2.462 

1.761 

2.715 

1.651 

lilS 
1.517 
1.513 
1.522 
1,461 
1.467 
1.470 
1.455 
1.452 
1.420 
IJt4 
1J97 

\ya 
lill 

1.255 
IJ90 
1.217 
U42 

i.ia 

1.291 
1.400 
1.448 
1.460 
U77 
U15 


1,436 
U51 
1J40 
U72 
U14 
U12 
IJOI 
1.281 
1X5 
1.221 
1114 

i,in 

1.145 
1.041 
1.001 

\m 
im 

965 
HI- 

1.031 
1.131 

i.in 

1.212 
1.131 
1.1M 


TABLE  S.-fRIVATay  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GNP 
(IMbr  mmH  m  mm  H  Mm] 


Ors 


1121.. 


1930.. 


1131. 
1132.. 


1933. 


1934. 


1935.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1931.. 


1939. 
1940.. 


1141. 
1142. 


1943.. 


1944. 


1145. „ 
1946... 
1147.. 
1941... 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952. 
1953.. 
1954. 


1955... -_ 

1956 

1957 „ 

1951.. 
1959. 
I960.. 
1961. 
1962.. 
1963. 


1964. 
1965.. 
1966.. 


1967 

1961..... 

1961...... 

1170  .„„ 
1171... 
1172.... 

1173.... 

1174 . __ 
1175... 
1176  ... 
1177.... 

1171.... 

1979 

1910 


$103.4 
10.7 
76.1 
SM 
5SJ 
(Si 
725 
127 
101 
15.0 
lOJ 
MM 
1254 
ISLS 
112.1 
210.6 
2124 
20M 
233.1 
2Sli 
251.3 
2665 
330.1 
3410 
3661 
3661 
4O0O 
421.7 
4440 
449  7 
U79 
5065 
5246 
5650 
5967 
6377 
6911 
756.0 
7996 
1734 
9440 
9927 
1,0776 
1,1159 
1,3264 
1,434  2 
1,5492 
1,7180 
1,9180 
2.1561 
2,4319 
2.626S 


IMotldeHIo 

GNP 

$16.0 

ISi 

ISJ 

174 

17.7 

m 

N,4 

333 

n. 

93 

^ 

42J 

44.1 

35. 

427 

36 

403 

37 

446 

41. 

441 

42i 

426 

S4 

432 

IS 

60J 

IV  1 

744 

IS) 

11.7 

27« 

1074 

2H. 

912 

m 

154 

NT 

740 

117 

765 

196 

616 

113 

51.4 

1961 

566 

2001 

545 

704 

557 

2041 

Si 

1994 

4  J 

1981 

44J 

7047 

455 

7141 

440 

7124 

41J 

2178 

415 

2728 

394 

2239 

37.5 

727  0 

356 

7756 

326 

777  5 

311 

737  3 

217 

7407 

27C 

7130 

24.7 

2398 

24J 

256  5 

m 

2719 

22] 

2717 

214 

7801 

IM 

.3581 

23.1 

4185 

24.4 

469  5 

»i 

5154 

m 

5460 

22S 

621.3 

237 

YtafeYMin 


• 

-2.S 
-U 

-10  J 

-51 

3.4 

2i 

1.1 

-IJ 
-14 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are  no 
further  amendments.  I  suggest  we  go  to 
third  reading. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  third  reading,  Mr. 
President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  third  reading.  We  are  about  to  have 
passage.  Let  me  urge  all  Senators  to 
stay,  however,  and  not  vote  and  leave. 
There  are  other  matters  that  have  to  be 
attended  to,  perhaps  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  perhaps  on  another  debt  limit 
bill,  and  perhaps  on  another  matter  that 
has  to  be  disposed  of  as  well.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  stay.  It  Ls  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tions that  we  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
But  Dlease  do  not  votp  and  then  leave 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  resolu- 
tion pass? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question 
is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  clerk  announce  the  votes 
of  Senators  after  they  have  voted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) i3  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr 
M  '.  H  ■"  >  n-o"ld  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Senators  will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there  any 
other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64. 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  298  Leg.] 
TEAS— «4 


Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boxhwltz 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Brsdler 

Heins 

Roth 

Buxdlck 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chaiee 

Ittouye 

Sarbanes 

Cnchran 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Craiuton 

johnstoB 

Spe.ter 

D'Amato 

Kasrebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stenms 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Stevens  < 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Levin 

TsongeM 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Mathas 

Welcker 

!!:a;c 

Matsunaga 

Oaxn 

McClure 
NAYS— 34 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Uoynlhan 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Nicklea 

Boren 

Oraasley 

Nunn 

Biunpers 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Byrd. 

Heflin 

Pry  or 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hoi  lings 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Saaser 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Mflttlnely 

Williams 

Dixon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Mllcheh 

NOT  VOTINO— a 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  265) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
moment,  and  especially  the  minority 
leader,  there  are  two  other  Items  that 
might  be  disposed  of  tonight  and  I, 
frankly,  would  like  to  have  the  judgment 
of  the  minority  leader  in  this  respect. 
One  is  the  so-called  Boiling  bill,  a  House- 
passed  measure  which  is  on  the  calendar 
at  this  time  dealing  with  the  restoration 
of  minimum  benefits  for  social  security 
and  authorizing  interf  und  borrowing  and 
certain  other  purposes. 

I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  item, 
either  tonight  or  tomorrow  or  at  s<Hne 
other  convenient  time. 

I  may  say.  parenthetically,  that  I  in- 
tend to  support  that  measure,  as 
amended  by  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  0. 

The  second  item  is  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 266.  which  is  the  1-day  debt  limit, 
which  must  be  done  today,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  otherwise  the  Treasury  will  be 
out  just  under  $5  million,  about  $4.6  mil- 
lion. This  is  to  authorize  tomorrow  the 
issuance  of  obligations  in  order  to  make 
the  semiannual.  I  think  it  is,  contribution 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund.  Unless  we  go  ahead  and 
authorize  that  tonight,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  sell  those  securities  and  make 
that  contribution  and  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  will  be  out  that  amount 
of  money. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  leader,  if  he 
wishes  to  speak  on  any  of  these  subiects. 
and  then  I  can  better  advise  the  Senate 
on  our  further  course  of  action  for  this 
evening. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  just 
comment  briefly  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 266  before  the  minority  leader  re- 
sponds? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  might  say 
I  have  discussed  this  with  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Even  though  we  passed  the  debt  celling 
increase  that  takes  effect  October  1.  un- 
less we  do  this  little  bookkeeping  trans- 
action the  Treasury  Department  will  be 
prec'ii''pd  from  Issuing  anproxlmately 
$13  billion  in  securities  to  the  civ'l  .serv- 
ice retirement  trust  fund.  If  this  issue 
Is  delayed,  the  trust  fund  would  lose 
about  $4.5  mlllon,  which  would  be  .lust 
for  1  day:  there  is  only  1  day  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  $4.5  million 
lost  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  I  know  of  no  o^ject'on  to  th's  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  know 
of  no  reason  it  could  not  be  passed  on  a 
voice  vote.  We  have  had  extensive  debate 
on  the  big  debt  ceiling  increase.  I  would 


plead  with  my  colleagues  to  let  us  bring 
this  up  and  pass  it  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  have  a  voice  vote.  In- 
deed. I  see  no  earthly  reascm  to  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  we  can  have  a  voice  vote  on  this  and 
go  home,  I  would  suggest  we  clear  this 
bill.  But,  as  to  the  other  one,  there  may 
be  some  amendments  and  we  would  like 
to  get  to  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
agreeable  to  that. 


Ttit  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LiMiT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  266,  and  with  respect  to  that 
measure  that  third  reading  of  the  cc»n- 
mittee  substitute  which  the  Senate  has 
heretofore  agreed  to  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMrrr).  Is  there  objecticm?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolution 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  266)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reported  c(Hiunittee 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  House  Joint 
Resolution  266  as  it  passed  the  House 
would  raise  the  debt  ceiling  from  $985 
to  $999.8  billion  through  September  30, 
1981. 

Action  on  House  Joint  Resolut'on  266 
is  still  needed,  even  if  we  pass  H.R.  265 
which  increases  the  debt  llmH,  to  $1,079.8 
billion  effective  October  1,  1981. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  we  will  bump  up  against  the  exist- 
ing $985  billion  debt  l*mit  on  September 
30,  1981,  the  day  before  the  new  debt 
limit  would  take  effect. 

Unless  the  debt  limit  is  increased  for 
September  30,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  be  precluded  from  Issuing 
approximately  $13  billion  in  securities 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  trust 
fund.  If  this  issue  is  delayed,  the  trust 
fund  would  lose  about  $4.5  million  per 
day — $350,000  per  $1  billion  of  unin- 
vested funds.  

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  jo'nt  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  266)  was  ordered 
to  a  th'rd  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LUDWIG  VON  MI8ES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  lOOtb  anniversary  of  Ludwig 
Von  Mises,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
economists  of  the  20th  century. 

Ludwig  Von  Mises  was  a  student  of  the 

Austrian  school  which  stud  es  not  only 

the  economic  effects  of  economic  policy 

but  the  social  effects  that  policy  had  on 

society  as  well. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  would  do  well  to 
read  Mr.  Von  Mises'  writings  because  I 
believe  his  thoughts  would  shed  a  clearer 
light  on  what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

Although  I  never  met  Dr.  Von  Mises, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet  ng  his  wife — 
he  was  a  great  student  and  teacher  of 
liberty. 

An  article  written  by  Tom  Bethell  will 
aprear  in  the  October  2.  1981.  issue  of 
National  Review  commemorating  this 
aimiversary.  I  ask  unraiimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1881-1973 — LoDWiG  von  Mism:  A  CiatTKNABy 
(By  Tom  BetheU) 

Ludwig  von  Mises,  the  one-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  on 
September  29.  is  a  name  still  only  vaguely 
famlUar  to  a  good  many  U.S.  policymakers. 
Journalists,  and  students  of  public  affairs. 
Nevertheless  he  may  well  have  been  the 
greatest  twentieth  century  economist — the 
leading  exponent  of  the  Austrian  School 
founded  by  Karl  Menrer  and  Eugen  Bohm 
von  Bawerk  (hU  teachers),  and  in  turn  the 
teacher  of  Frledrlch  von  Hayek.  Eric  Voe- 
g^lln,  Fritz  Machlup.  and  Henry  HazUtt. 
among  many. 

Bom  In  Lemberg  (then  a  part  of  the 
Austro-Himgarlan  Empire),  Mises  studied 
and  taught  (as  an  unsalaried  lecturer)  at 
the  University  of  Vienna.  He  then  took  a 
position  at  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, where  he  conducted  an  Informal  sem- 
inar attended  by  Voegelln  and  Hayek.  "Liv- 
ing through  one  world  war.  on  the  side  of 
the  defeated."  Hazlltt  has  written,  "frus- 
trated by  the  Intellectual  decline  in  Austria 
after  the  war,  Mises  lived  to  see  the  rise  of 
Hitler.  Driven  from  Vienna  by  the  threat  of 
a  Nazi  takeover,  he  spent  six  comparatively 
happy  years  as  a  professor  at  the  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies  at 
Geneva." 

"The  spirit  of  genuine  liberalism  flourished 
in  this  unique  Institution."  Mises  later 
wrote.  "But  all  around  us  the  barbarian 
flood  was  rising  and  we  all  knew  we  were 
fighting  with  nothlns;  but  forlorn  hope."  On 
August  2.  1940,  Mises  and  his  wife.  Marglt, 
arrived  In  New  .Tersey.  Pl"e  years  later  he  was 
apoolnted  vlsltln?  professor  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  New 
York  University. 

Then  beedn  the  second  prominent  seminar 
in  MIses's  life  this  one  lasting  until  i969,  by 
which  time  he  was  88  year  old.  Mises  was 
"often  treated  as  a  second-class  citizen  by 
the  university  authorities,  remote  from  prea- 
tlpious  academic  centers,  and  surrounded 
largely  by  time-serving  iincomnrebending 
majors  In  accounting  or  business  finance." 
Murray  RothbaM.  one  of  his  students,  has 
written.  But  still,  Mlaes  also  instructed  a 
younger  generation  of  economists,  some  of 
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whom  are  teaching  in  American  universities 
today. 

In  1947.  Mlses  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education  (publisher 
of  The  Freevian) .  founded  by  Leonard  Read, 
and  in  this  decade  wrote,  among  other  works, 
OTnnipotent  Government.  Bureaucracy,  and 
Planned  Chaos.  His  magnum  opus,  Human 
Action,  was  published  by  Yale  University 
Press  In  1949,  but  Its  second  edition  15  years 
later  was  marred  by  an  atrocious  array  of 
misprints,  omissions,  and  transposed  pages. 
A  respectable  edition  was  later  published  by 
Henry  Regnery,  In  1966. 

Von  Mlses  died  In  New  York  in  1973,  aged 
92.  His  voice,  although  Influential,  still  seems 
to  be  almost  inaudible  in  the  babel  of  ag- 
gre^rates.  equilibria,  and  mathematics  tliat  Is 
modem  eoonomlca.  His  name  is  not  men- 
tioned iJi  ico.Mjmtcs;  Private  and  Public 
Choice,  by  Qwartney  and  Stroup,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  contemporary  mainstream  text- 
books, and  is  relegated  to  a  single  footnote  in 
Paul  Samuelson's  Economics. 

In  the  course  of  his  Notes  and  Recollec- 
tions, written  shortly  after  his  arrival  In 
America,  von  Mlses  wrote  his  own  somber 
epltaph^perhaps  his  most  famous  ptassage: 

"Occasionally  I  entertained  the  hope  that 
my  writings  would  bear  practical  fruit  and 
show  the  way  lor  policy.  Constantly  I  have 
beeu  looking  for  evidence  of  a  change  In 
Ideology.  But  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to 
be  deceived.  I  have  come  to  realize  that  my 
theories  explain  the  degeneration  of  a  great 
civilization:  they  do  not  prevent  it.  I  set 
out  to  bs  a  reformer,  but  only  became  the 
historian  of  decline." 

All  his  life  Mlses  reasoned  that  agreement 
both  materially  and  morally  Improved  man- 
kind. But  the  Mlseasian  remedy — voluntary 
exchange,  free  prlce3.  limited  government — 
was  no  match  for  the  terrible  plague  of  so- 
cialism that  spread  across  the  world  in  the 
coursa  of  his  lifetime.  The  Ideas  of  liberty 
and  voluntarism  that  he  espoused,  ideas  that 
one  m'ght  imagine  would  have  some  appeal 
for  university  professors  and  intellectuals  In 
an  age  of  supposed  enlightenment,  to  this 
day  have  remained  partially  concealed  In  the 
shadows  of  command  and  coercion — ideas 
that  are  far  more  appealing  to  the  intelli- 
gentsia. Why  this  should  be  remains  perhaps 
the  greatest  Intellectual  conundrum  of  our 
era. 

The  date  of  von  Mlses'  birth  almost  bisects 
the  Interval  between  the  arrivals  on  earth 
of  Lenin  and  Hitler,  exponents  of  variant 
formt  ^Marxism  and  National  Socialism)  of 
a  totalitarian  ideology  which  has  been  fanat- 
ically expounded,  ardently  embraced,  and 
murderouily  e.nrorced  :n  our  time.  The  mild 
von  Mlses — courtly  gentleman,  professor  of 
the  old  school — was  no  match  for  these  zea- 
lots: his  antidote  less  appealing  than  their 
poison. 

It  is  worth  reviewing  one  Misesian  con- 
tribution because  it  is  of  such  abiding  im- 
portance and  yet  Is  so  little  understood.  As 
early  as  1920— long  before  the  evidence  from 
the  Soviet  Union  was  available — Mlses 
argued  that  socialism  as  originally  conceived 
could  only  work  in  the  most  crude,  approx- 
imate, and  inefficient  manner.  Early  Marxists 
wanted  to  do  away  with  money  entirely  and 
institute  a  central  planning  authority  which 
would  allocate  raw  materials  to  factories, 
and  then  allocate  the  flnlshed  goods  to  con- 
sumers— by  command  rather  than  by  price. 

Mlses  saw  that  this  could  never  work  be- 
cause prices  incorporate  far  more  informa- 
tion, and  more  up-to-date  Information  than 
can  ever  possibly  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
central  planners.  The  amount  of  lumber 
that  a  factory  manager  orders  depends  on 
Its  price.  Just  as  the  amount  the  lumberjack 
provides  also  depends  on  its  price.  Prices 
convey  information  to  users  about  relaUve 


scarcity,  and  so  ensure  that  resources  are 
channeled  to  their  most  highly  valued  uses 
(in  the  same  way  that  an  item  sold  at  auc- 
tion goes  to  the  highest  bidder) .  Prices  also 
perform  the  signal  feat  of  equalizing  supply 
and  demand.  When  prices  are  established  by 
law,  then  supply  and  demand  get  out  of  bal- 
ance, and  bureaucracies  are  needed  to  bend 
them  back  together  again.  Meanwhile  there 
are  queues,  as  we  found  when  market  pricing 
of  gasoline  was  forbidden  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  19708. 

Mises's  argument  about  prices  was  al- 
legedly refuted  by  Oskar  Lange  and  Fred 
Taylor,  and  on«  or  two  other  socialist  econ- 
omists, who  argued  that  central  planners 
could  arrive  at  the  appropriate  prices  by 
"trial  and  error."  In  fact  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  as  Thomas  Sowell  points  out  in 
Knowledge  and  Decisions,  because  the  infor- 
mation at  the  disposal  of  the  central  plan- 
ners is  always  out  of  date,  whereas  prices 
instantly  Incorporate  information  about 
supply  and  demand. 

Moreover,  as  Paul  Craig  Roberts  pointed 
out  in  Marx's  Theory  of  Exchange.  Aliena- 
tion, and  Crisis,  the  original  socialist  idea 
was  to  do  away  with  prices  altogether.  If 
the  .socialist  concedes  that  he  must  "sim- 
ulate" them,  then  why  not  restore  actual 
marVet  prlcine:  and  abolish  the  central  plan- 
nine  authority?  The  problem  with  the 
planned  economy,  says  Roberts,  rephreislng 
Mlses'  original  point,  is  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  something  In  a  factory  and  be 
sure  that  the  thing  m»'*e  is  worth  more  than 
its  comi>onent  oarts.  Prices  tell  ns  that:  and 
if  thev  still  don't  ret  the  mes.sage  across, 
then  the  quarterly  balance  sheet  certainly 
will. 

Qo^eTiroents  theTiselves  may  be  defined  as 
Ins^-itutions  whose  outpnts  have  less  value 
thftn  their  inputs.  B'lt  here  one  begins  to 
branch  of  into  Mlses'  ideas  about  bureauc- 
racy— the  hope'e's  tB.'k  of  trying  to  reas- 
semble Information  and  authority  at  the  cen- 
ter once  it  has  been  outlawed  at  the 
perlnhery  de..  in  the  country  at  large).  Bu- 
reaucrats fall  not  because  they  are  la^y  or  in- 
competent b"t  because  they  are  iineoual  to 
the  massive  ta.<ik  of  "commanding"  an  econ- 
omy. Prices  could  allocate  gasoline,  but 
twenty  thous<)nd  DOE  bureaucrats  could  not. 
The  Soviet  economy  functions  to  the  extent 
that  it  does.  de<«plte  being  centrally  planned, 
becai-se  its  planners  "mimic"  Western  prices; 
but  these  ersatz  prices  also  tend  to  be  ineffec- 
tive because  thev  do  not  reflect  local  supply 
and  demand  conditions. 

Mlses'  no'nt  about  price*  and  socialism  is 
still  ter-lbly  imnonsnt.  ijecsu'e  what,  ifter 
all.  are  we  quarreling  with  the  Soviets  about 
if  not  this?  It  wo"ld  be  so  much  easier  In 
many  ways  to  lay  down  our  arms  and  concede 
that  thpy  are  basically  a  peacelovlng  lot. 
Those  who  belie'-e  in  central  planning  may 
Indeed  think  in  Just  this  way. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  banning 
genuine  prices  from  a  nation  means  declaring 
voluntary  transactions  between  consenting 
adults  to  be  Illegal.  Tf  guch  a  law  is  to  be  en- 
forced then  a  huge  new  police  force  must  be 
created — in  effect  an  army.  (It  is  obvious,  of 
course,  that  the  central -planning  model  is  at 
bottom  a  military  vision  of  society.)  Why 
must,  this  be  done  If  the  result  is  inefficient  to 
boot?  Coercion.  coTuption.  pnd  militari/a- 
tlon  may  perhaps  be  Justified  if  the  overall 
efficiency  of  production  Is  thereby  Increased: 
but  if  it  Is  decreased,  then  such  enslavement 
loo'-s  singularly  pointless — as  Indeed  the  So- 
viet Union  looks  today. 

It  tells  us  something  about  the  covertly 
authoritarian  (totalitarian?)  tendencies  of 
academla  that  Oskar  Lange  et  al.  were  widely 
assumed  to  have  carried  the  day  in  the  afore- 
mentioned debate  with  Mlses.  The  professors 
wanted  socialism,  in  America  as  elsewhere. 


and  they  weren't  about  to  let  a  little  obsUcle 
called  von  Mlses  prevent  them  from  finding  it 
to  be  the  better  system. 

Hayjk  later  came  to  Mises's  rescue  with  a 
new  and  crushing  reply  to  the  central  plan- 
ners: a  central  plan  can  only  be  imple- 
mented, he  pointed  out,  if  Individuals  are 
prevented  from  implementing  their  own 
pla.^s.  Thus  central  planning  puts  a  govern- 
ment at  war  with  Its  citizens — a  two-sen- 
tence synopsis  of  The  Road  to  Serfdom.  But 
was  anyone  listening  even  then?  The  gran- 
diose, moral-sounding  promises  of  socialism 
(justice,  equality)  always  managed  to  drown 
out  such  civil  appeals  to  reason  In  Mises's 
lifetime. 

How  about  now?  Is  the  situation  any  bet- 
ter today?  One  must  l>e  on  one's  guard 
against  undue  optimism,  as  Mlses  always 
ivas.  The  totalltarlans  of  the  Left  never  give 
up.  It  is  now  clear,  and  seem  to  be  gathering 
strength  in  Western  Europe  at  present  (al- 
though declining  in  Eastern  Europe) .  Never- 
theless, there  are  signs  of  hope.  Serious  aca- 
demic attempts  to  Justify  socialism  seem  to 
be  on  the  decline  at  last,  after  a  period  of  su- 
premacy almost  exactly  corresponding  to 
Mises's  lifetime. 

In  addition,  the  new  supply-side  move- 
ment in  economics,  which  Incorporates  many 
ICeas  from  von  Mlses  aid  »he  Austrian  School 
generally,  seems  to  be  Imbued  with  a  meae- 
uro  of  that  zeal  and  passion  which  enabled 
the  socialists  to  win  so  many  earlier  battles 
and  without  which  no  Ideas  ever  prevail. 

At  the  end  of  My  Years  with  Ludwlg  von 
Mlses  Marglt  von  Mlses  writes:  "If  I  myself 
could  realize  one  special  dream,  it  would  be 
that  every  President  of  the  United  States 
should  get  for  his  inauguration  a  complete 
set  of  Lu's  books,  destined  for  the  Oval  Office 
In  the  White  House."  Well,  her  dream  has 
partly  been  realized,  because  the  current  oc- 
cupant of  the  Oval  Office,  at  least,  has  long 
been  a  devoted  reader  of  her  husband's  books. 
At  NR's  twentieth  anniversary  dinner,  held 
Just  five  years  before  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, Ronald  Reagan  came  up  to  Marglt  von 
Mises's  table  and  said:  "Mrs.  von  Mlses,  I 
am  honored  to  meet  you.  You  don't  know 
how  often  I  consult  the  books  of  your  hus- 
band before  I  make  a  speech." 

Von  Mlses  was  not  an  optlmlBtic  man.  but 
even  he  mls^ht  have  been  encouraged  If  he 
had  heard  those  words,  and  then  later  had  a 
chance  to  meet  the  man  who  spoke  them  In 
the  office  that  he  occuoles  today. 


September  29,  1981 
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PUBLIC  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESmENT 
REAGAN'S   DEFENSE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  public  opinion  poll  conducted  for 
the  Washington  Post  newspaper  and 
ABC  News  has  found  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  those  polled  believe  President 
Reagan's  defense  program  is  about  right 
or  not  enough. 

Although  the  news  poll  did  not  high- 
light this  finding  it  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  American  public  supports  re- 
storing U.S.  military  power  even  in  the 
face  of  additional  Government  cutbacks 
and  a  weak  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  finding  clearly  dis- 
putes those  who  contend  that  public  sup- 
port for  the  Reagan  defense  program  is 
softening.  While  our  economy  has  slowed 
in  the  past  6  months,  the  military  threat 
has  not  changed  and  the  requirement 
for  a  stronger  defense  position  is  as  clear 
today  as  it  was  6  months  or  1  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  "Budget 


Cuts  Too  Severe,  Public  Says"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  23,  1981  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Budget  Cuts  Too  Severe.  Public  Says 

(By  Barry  Sussman) 
Americans  are  showing  dramatic  shifts  in 
their  perceptions  of  President  Reagan,  with 
a  majority  tending  to  view  the  president  as 
Biding  with  the  wealthy  and  being  far  more 
sympathetic  to  big  business  than  to  labor, 
according  to  the  findings  of  a  new  Washing- 
ton Post-ABC  News  public  opinion  poll. 

Furthermore,  at  a  moment  when  the 
Reagan  administration  is  sounding  a  call  for 
further  reductions  In  social  programs,  the 
public  is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction, 
with  a  strong  plurality  saying  that  Reagan 
Is  going  too  far  in  his  plans  for  such  cuts. 

Overall,  Reagan  remains  personally  popu- 
lar, but  he  and  his  economic  programs  are 
subject  to  a  skeptical  appraisal  that  did  not 
exist  Just  a  few  months  ago.  He  is  losing  sup- 
port among  older  Americans  and  among 
many  Democrats  who  had  backed  him 
earlier.  Black  Americans,  always  strongly  op- 
posed to  Reagan,  are  almost  unanimous  in 
their  disapproval. 

Instead  of  being  optimistic  about  the  na- 
tion's economy  now  that  Reagan's  tax  and 
domestic  spending  cuts  are  in  place,  most 
Americans  are  decidedly  pessimistic.  Only 
one  in  eight  among  those  polled  says  he  feels 
that  the  economy  is  getting  better.  The  rest 
are  evenly  split  between  those  who  say  it  is 
worsening  and  those  who  say  it  Is  sUylng 
about  the  same. 

The  glow  seems  to  be  fading  in  other  ways 
as  weU.  Where  some  Republican  leaders  have 
been  citing  oil  findings  as  evidence  that 
the  OOP  is  becoming  the  majority  party,  the 
new  Post-ABC  News  poll  shows  affiliation 
with  the  Re^ubllrtin  Partv  to  he  declining 
slightly  In  recent  months,  and  aflUlatlon  with 
the  Democ-ats  lnfrea.«-.lng. 

In  one  vital  current  issue,  mUitary  spend- 
ing, the  public  continues  to  support  Reagan 
strongly,  according  to  the  poll.  Asked 
whether  Reagan  Is  going  too  far  in  his  plans 
to  Increase  military  spending,  not  far  enough, 
or  whether  his  planned  Increases  are  just 
about  right.  52  percent  say  his  proposed  in- 
creases are  Just  about  right.  Another  19  per- 
cent say  he  isn't  going  far  enough,  and  only 
23  percent  say  the  proposed  Increases  are 
too  large. 

A  total  of  1,501  adults  were  Interviewed  in 
the  new  poll,  which  was  taken  by  telephone 
from  Sept.  14  to  Sept.  20.  A  number  of  the 
Questions  were  the  same  as  ones  the  Post  and 
ABC  News  have  been  asking  since  Reagan 
took  office,  so  clear  trends  may  be  noted. 

For  example,  when  Reagan  announced 
plans  for  a  30  percent  across  the  board  tax 
cut  and  srendlng  cuts  of  some  $40  billion  in 
February,  this  question  was  asked:  "Overall, 
would  you  say  Reagan  cares  more  about  serv- 
ing poor  and  lower  Income  people,  middle 
Income  peoole.  upper  Income  people  ...  or 
would  you  say  he  cares  equally  about  serving 
all  people?" 

At  that  time.  23  percent  said  Reagan  cared 
more  about  upper  income  people,  and  64 
percent  said  he  cared  equally  about  serving 
all  the  people,  ''n  April,  when  the  same  ques- 
tion was  asked,  29  rercent  said  he  cared 
more  about  upper  income  people  and  58  per- 
cent said  he  cared  equally  for  all  the  people. 
Reagan  won  almost  all  be  asked  for  from 
Congress,  with  a  three-year,  across-the- 
board  tax  cut  of  25  percent  and  budget  cuts 
totaling  about  $40  billion.  But  with  that 
political  victory,  he  also  apparently  altered 
perceptions  of  himself.  In  the  new  poll  there 


Is  a  striking  shift:  today  52  percent  say 
Reagan  cares  more  about  serving  upper  In- 
come people  and  33  percent  say  he  cares 
equally  about  serving  all  people. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  Post-ABC  News 
poll  contained  this  question,  which  had  not 
been  asked  previously:  "If  you  had  to  choose, 
would  you  say  Reagan  Is  more  sympathetic 
to  big  business  or  to  labor  in  the  United 
States?"  A  total  of  78  percent  say  "big  busi- 
ness." 13  percent  say  "labor,"  and  10  percent 
express  no  opinion. 

On  Thursday  night  the  president  is  to  ad- 
dress the  nation  on  television.  He  Is  expected 
to  outline  a  request  for  further  budget  cuts 
and  appeal  to  the  public  for  support.  As  he 
does,  he  will  be  speaking  to  a  citizenry  that 
may  not  be  as  receptive  to  such  cuts  as  it 
was  in  the  spring  and  summer,  according  to 
the  roll's  findings. 

Question:  "Some  people  say  that  Reagan 
is  going  too  far  in  his  plan  to  cut  back  or 
eliminate  government  social  programs:  others 
say  his  proposed  cuts  are  Just  right,  and  still 
others  say  he  Is  not  going  far  enough.  How 
closest  to  your  own?" 

In  April,  when  Post-ABC  News  interview- 
ers first  asked  that  question,  the  public 
tended  to  side  with  Reagan's  cuts.  Forty-two 
percent  said  the  cuts  were  just  right,  33  per- 
cent said  the  president  was  going  too  far,  and 
18  percent  said  he  wasn't  going  far  enough. 
The  new  poll,  taken  Just  as  many  of  those 
cuts  are  about  to  take  effect,  shows  a  sharp 
reversal.  Forty-seven  percent  say  Reagan  Is 
going  too  far  in  cutting  social  programs,  30 
percent  say  the  cuts  are  about  right  and  19 
percent  say  the  president  isn't  going  far 
enough. 

Overall,  61  percent  of  those  interviewed 
say  they  approve  of  the  way  Reagan  is  han- 
dling his  Job  as  president,  a  figure  that  has 
been  Just  about  constant  since  March,  with 
the  exception  of  a  sharp  burst  of  approval 
following  the  assassination  attempt  against 
him  at  the  end  of  that  month. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  new  poll 
shows  fewer  people  saying  they  are  undecided 
about  Reagan  and  more  saying  they  disap- 
prove than  at  any  time  since  his  election.  In 
all,  34  percent  give  Reagan  a  negative  Job 
rating,  a  slx-polnt  Increase  since  July. 

At  the  onset  of  his  term,  Reagan's  strongest 
supporters  were  older  people.  Beginning  In 
May,  however,  when  he  announced  plans  for 
cuts  In  the  Social  Security  program,  succes- 
sive polls  have  shown  that  support  eroding. 
In  February,  people  61  and  older  said  they 
approved  of  his  handling  the  presidency  by  a 
71  to  12  ratio.  Now  the  figures  are  61  to  39. 
Blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  dis- 
approval from  the  beginning.  In  February, 
he  received  negative  ratings  from  blacks  by 
a  two-to-one  margin.  Today  that  figure  has 
Jimiped  to  five  to  one. 

The  poll  strongly  suggests  that  the  new 
discontent  is  tied  to  concern  over  the  econ- 
omy. Reagan  has  maintained  that  it  is  too 
soon  for  sharp  change  to  have  occurred.  But 
the  public,  at  least  according  to  the  poll, 
hasn't  noticed  any  change  for  the  better, 
either  in  the  national  economy  or  in  their 
own  finances,  or  in  the  overall  employment 
picture. 

If  anything,  the  public  appears  slightly 
more  pessimistic  now  on  all  three  counts 
than  it  has  recently,  according  to  the  poll. 
There  is  a  marginal  increase  in  the  number 
saying  the  economy  Is  not  getting  better,  in 
those  saying  they  have  trouble  paying  their 
own  monthly  bills,  and  In  the  number  think- 
ing that  next  year  won't  be  any  better  for 
themselves  than  this  year  has  been. 

On  employment,  Reagan  was  given  a  some- 
what positive  rating  in  April,  when  38  percent 
told  Post-ABC  News  interviewers  that  they 
approved  his  handling  of  that  problem  and 
29  percent  said  they  disapproved. 


That  rating  has  also  switched :  now  It  is  40 
percent  approve  and  44  percent  disapprove. 
As  might  be  expected,  that  shift  Is  most  pro- 
nounced among  less-educated  Americans, 
the  ones  who  are  usually  most  affected  by 
problems  In  the  Job  market. 


AWACS  SALES  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  proposal  to  sell 
five  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tems (AWACS)  and  other  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  recently 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  news.  Much 
time  has  been  devoted  to  ttie  study  of 
this  proposal,  and  much  debate  has 
taken  place  to  determine  whether  the 
United  States  should  carry  out  this  par- 
ticular transaction. 

On  September  17,  1981.  I  announced 
support  of  the  AWACS  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  primarily  because  this  transac- 
tion Is  vital  to  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  to  the  defense 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  the  security  of 
Israel.  In  additi<Ki  to  enhancing  our 
friendship  with  this  strategic  supplier  of 
oil.  America  will  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect Israel  because  it  can  exercise  some 
control  over  this  defensive  system.  TTie 
sale  will  also  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  So- 
viet expansion  in  the  Middle  East  by 
providing  a  precise  monitoring  system  to 
warn  the  Saudis  of  any  Soviet  aggressive 
action. 

An  editorial  in  the  September  15, 1981. 
edition  of  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle, 
the  South's  oldest  newspaper,  expresses 
s<Mne  of  my  views  concerning  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  AraUa,  to  assure  Israel 
that  these  planes  will  not  be  used  offen- 
sively, and  to  keep  the  Soviets  in  con- 
stant check. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  share  this 
timely  article  with  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows: 

"Isaaix's  Sign" 

No  one  seems  willing  to  admit  it  openly, 
but  the  recently  announced  broadening  of 
mUltary  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  appears  to  be  bound  tightly 
to  Israel  acceptance  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  sell  controversial  mUl- 
tary gear  to  the  Saudi  Arabians. 

Israel  is  hungry  for  a  sign  that  America 
Is  not  easing  away  from  her  longtime  com- 
mitment to  the  Jewish  state.  Certainly  the 
ties  that  bind  our  two  nations  are  too  emo- 
tional, and  at  the  same  time  too  practical, 
for  any  relaxation  to  be  considered. 

Nevertheless,  Israel  is  a  nation  of  Nerv- 
ous Nellies — quite  understandably.  It  Is 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  every  time  the 
United  States  moves  to  strengthen  ties  with 
one  of  those  enemies.  Israelis  go  Into  fits. 
They  send  lobbyists  to  the  White  House  or 
Capitol  Hill  to  hinder  the  Improvement  of 
U.S.  relations  with  any  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
try but  Israel. 

This  time  It  Is  Saudi  ArabU  that  is  the 
recipient  of  U.S.  attenUon.  The  five  sophlsU- 
cated  airborne  warning  and  control  planes 
(AWACS)  that  Mr.  Reagan  wanU  to  seU  to 
the  Saudis— which  they  can  operate  only 
with  U.S.  technical  assistance— will  strength- 
en vigilance  against  the  sinister  Soviets  and 
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the  Insane  Iranians.  Israel,  though,  fearing 
the  Saudis  intend  to  use  the  planes  against 
Its  forces.  wanU  to  block  the  sale. 

Saudi  Arabia  In  the  last  few  months  has 
been  toning  down  some  of  Its  anti-Israel 
rhetoric.  It  Is  Important  for  Israel  to  re- 
member that  Saudi  Arabia,  lUe  the  U.S.. 
must  balance  one  set  of  allies  (other  Arab 
nations)  with  another  (the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly the  United  States).  The  SaudU  in 
the  past  have  vocalized  loudly  about  pushing 
Israel  into  the  sea.  and  to  a  great  extent 
this  has  been  because  its  Arab  allies  expect 
it  to  do  so. 

The  Saudis  also  would  like  to  remain 
politically  free,  and.  not  Incidentally,  free 
to  sell  oU  to  the  West.  That  U  an  activity  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  be  able  to  in- 
nuence.  However,  only  those  with  great  ac- 
cess to  what  the  ruling  House  of  Saud  really 
thinks  know  whether  Saudi  Arabia's  leaders 
are  swayed  more  by  strategic  practicality  or 
religious  zeal. 

The  Israeli  government  of  Menachem 
Begin  acts  as  if  it  believes  religious  zeal  is 
the  only  key  to  understanding  all  Saudi  ac- 
tions, and  It  is  unlikely  that  anything  the 
Saudis  do  or  say  will  convince  it  otherwise. 
Therefore,  if  the  U.S.  government  wants  to 
sell  AWACS  to  the  Saudis.  It  is  going  to  have 
to  soothe  feelings  in  Jerusalem — and  an  ex- 
cellent starting  point  is  to  provide  assur- 
ances that  America  will  not  permit  these 
planes  to  be  used  against  Israel. 

That,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  strategic 
value,  is  the  Import  of  the  plan  to  increase 
US-Israeli  mlliUry  cooperation.  Now,  if 
Israel  will  call  off  lU  lobbyists  and  let  the 
VS.  Congress  authorize  the  AWACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  all  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
can  resume  their  vigil  to  the  north  and 
elsewhere  with  the  increased  assurance  that 
a  set  of  electronic  eyes-ln-the-sky  should 
provide. 


GENERAL  FEDERATION  OP  WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS  DISTINGUISHED 
VOLUNTEER   AWARD   PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  talce  just  a  moment  of 
the  Senate's  time  to  commend  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for 
the  outstanding  worlc  they  do  through- 
out the  country  in  promoting  free  en- 
terprise, close  family  ties,  and  volun- 
teerism. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  organization,  the  GPWC  was  or- 
ganized in  1889.  and  today,  with  its  10 
million  members,  it  is  the  largest  and 
oldest  nondenominational.  nonpartisan 
international  services  organization  of 
volunteer  women  in  the  world.  The 
GPWC  has  members  in  46  countries  in- 
cluding 600.000  in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  the  GPWC  gave  national 
recognition  to  five  adults  and  two  teen- 
agers who,  because  of  their  extraordi- 
nary individual  contributions  of  time 
and  effort  to  the  American  way  of  life 
were  designated  "distinguished  volun- 
^rs."  The  five  adult  winners  were  Mrs 
Sid  Kline,  of  Lakewood.  Colo.;  Mrs.  Jane 
I^Da.n.  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  Mrs.  F^ye 
Moore,  of  LUbum.  Ga.;  Mrs.  Cynthia 
yiasaty  Smith,  of  Manchester.  NJI.-  and 
Mrs.  Ann  Taylor,  of  Aiken.  S.C.  The  two 
teenage  winners  were  Karen  Coble  of 
Vanzant,  Mo.,  and  Brigltte  Sandoval,  of 
Carrizozo,  N.  Mex.  Each  of  these  indi- 
viduals was  honored  here  in  our  Nation's 
capital  In  various  ceremonies,  includlnjt 
a  ceremony  at  the  White  House  hosted 


by  Mrs.  Reagan  In  which  each  winner 
received  a  Steuben  Crystal  Eagle  from 
the  First  Lady. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate and  commend  all  of  these  out- 
standing ladies  for  the  selfless  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  their  respective 
communities.  In  particular,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Ann  Taylor  of 
my  home  State  and  hometown,  Aiken, 
S.C.  Mrs.  Taylor  has  distinguished  her- 
self as  a  professional  nurse,  as  a  devoted 
family  person,  and  as  a  community- 
minded  citizen  and  leader.  Americans 
can  take  pride  in  her  accomplishments 
and  strive  to  emulate  her  enthusiasm 
character,  and  her  charitable  giving  of 
time  and  talent  to  a  number  of  worth- 
while causes,  especially  that  of  retarded 
and  handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  GEWC-prepared  press  re- 
lease highlighting  some  of  Mrs.  Taylor's 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

OEWC       DISTINGTTISHEO       VOLtTMTZEB       AWABS 

Wwin*:  Akk  Tatlob 

Ann  Taylor  of  Aiken.  S.C.  winner  of  a 
General  FederaUon  of  Women's  Clubs  Dis- 
tinguished Volunteer  Award,  was  a  career 
woman  who  found  time  for  volunteering  be- 
cause she  learned  it  enriched  her  life. 

A  registered  nurse  working  for  a  doctor, 
she  discovered  many  mothers  had  no  place 
during  the  day  to  leave  their  children  for  a 
few  hours  to  do  errands  or  volunteer  work 
except  costly  in-home  babysitters. 

So  she  opened  a  day  care  center  in  her 
home.  Ita  popularity  soared.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  house  until,  aided  by  a  staff  of 
eight  or  ten.  she  was  caring  for  up  to  100 
children  a  day. 

After  16  years,  she  discontinued  the  center 
but  opened  a  pre-klndergarten  program  in 
her  home  for  another  five  years.  She  closed 
that  two  years  ago. 

It  was  the  parents  of  handicapped  children 
asking  U  their  youngsters  coiUd  attend  her 
day  care  center  that  started  Mrs.  Taylor 
thinking  about  children  with  physical  and 
psychological  developmental  disabilities. 

Through  the  Aiken  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  aub  where  she  then  was 
civic  participation  chairman  and  with  the 
county's  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
she  volunteered  to  help  found  Aiken's  first 
facility  and  program  for  retarded  children. 

Next  came  a  support  and  educational  pro- 
gram for  parente  of  the  retarded.  She  has 
been  president  of  the  Aiken  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens  and  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
which  in  1979  named  her  its  outstanding 
volunteer. 

Five  years  ago,  the  local  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  cited  her  its  out- 
standing Aiken  County  Career  Woman. 

Mrs.  Taylor  now  is  uart-time  executive 
director  for  the  Aiken  County  Commission 
for  the  Handicapped.  She  continues  to  vol- 
tmteer  her  nursing  skills  helping  the  Red 
Cross  with  Bloodmoblle  projects.  She  was 
local  Crusade  Chairman  for  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

She  currently  serves  on  the  American  Can- 
cer Society's  South  Carolina  public  educa- 
tion committee  pushing  anti-smoking  pro- 
grams in  schools,  film  showings  for  students 
and  adults,  and  cancer  detection  tests  for 
workers  at  local  plants  and  mills. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  na- 
tional DisUngulshed  Volunteer  Award  com- 
peUtion     by     the     OEWC     Aiken     Junior 
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Woman's  Club  even  though  she  is  not  a 
OEWC  member.  A  widow,  she  has  a  son  and 
a  daughter  and  six  grandchildren. 


ADMIRAL  HYMAN  RICKOVER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  article  In  the  superior  military 
service  of  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  has 
been  published  In  the  October  1981.  issue 
of  Armed  Forces  Journal  International. 

This  article,  written  by  former  Acting 
Navy  Secretary  James  Woolsey,  captures 
the  spirit  of  the  admiral  in  a  way  that 
argues  in  support  of  his  reappointment. 

Admiral  Rickover  Is  the  father  of  our 
nuclear  navy.  Its  role  In  maintaining  U.S. 
strength  on  the  high  seas  is  a  matter  of 
record.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  his 
leadership  as  long  as  it  is  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

RXCKOVn'S  LCNCTREinNG  Sraoow 

(By  R.  James  Woolaey) 
One  of  this  century's  unique  figures  Is 
about  to  be  in  the  news  again.  By  February 
of  even-numbered  years,  since  time  out  of 
mind,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  had  to 
decide  whether  to  extend  Admiral  Hyman  O. 
Rlckover's  active  duty  for  yet  another  two 
years.  The  current  Secretary.  John  Lehman, 
can  expect  at  least  as  much  advice  on  this 
pending  decision  as  countless  of  his  prede- 
cessors— from  such  random  quarters  as  the 
odd  congressional  committee  chairman, 
passers-by  on  the  street,  and  other  casually 
Interested  folks,  such  as.  say.  the  President. 
The  decision  is  usually  made  by  the  preced- 
ing summer  or  the  fall,  so  the  papers  are 
probably  In  Secretary  Lehman's  In-box  by 
now— sitting  there  sUrlng  at  him.  (I  have 
the  timing  and  mechanics  of  this  process 
pretty  well  in  mind.  I  signed  the  last  Rickover 
extension,  as  Acting  Secretary.  In  the  fall  of 
1979.) 

The  object  of  this  biennial  attention  la 
not  only  Washington's  ultimate  survivor,  he 
Is — more  importantly — one  of  Its  perennial 
winners.  The  two  traits  are  not  unrelated. 
As  the  years  have  rolled  on  he  has  come  to 
know  more  and  more  about  the  business  of 
building  and  operating  nuclear-powered 
ships.  He  and  his  staff  have  suoh  a  combina- 
tion of  institutional  memory  and  expertise, 
especially  compared  to  the  civilians  who  come 
and  go  from  the  Defense  Department,  that 
they  win  a  good  many  more  than  they  lose. 
He  has  both  survived  because  he  wins  and 
won  because  he  has  survived. 

For  many  years  he  has  played  the  Hill 
the  way  Casals  played  the  cello,  but  many 
of  his  strongest  congressional  supporters — 
Pastore.  Rivers.  Hebert — are  no  lonrer  around. 
And  he  is  not  the  darling  of  the  new  military 
reform  movement. 

Rlckover's  Influence,  in  the  Navy  and  in 
the  country,  has  spread  light-years  beyond 
the  construction  of  naval  nuclear  reactors. 
Seeing  the  need  for  better-educated  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  run  his  power  plants, 
for  example,  he  hss  become  a  major  force  In 
education  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the 
NROTC  program.  His  "why-not-the-besf 
standards  about  nuclear  ship  propulsion  have 
affected  the  rest  of  the  Navy  as  well,  to  the 
point  that  generations  of  nonnuolear  officers 
have  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  worse,  at  hav- 
ing to  go  to  a  special  school  on  conventional 
propulsion  before  assuming  their  sea-going 
commands.  Many  of  them  argue  strongly  that 
the  time  would  better  be  spent  on  tactics  and 
othar  subjects. 
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Rickover  is  the  scourge  of  the  conglomerate 
builders  of  nuclear-powered  warships.  Insist- 
ing on  maintaining  a  whip  hand  over  his 
projects  that  leaves  very  little  room  for  their 
corporate  notions  of  profit,  and  none  for  the 
Washington  lawyers  who  handle  their  claims 
aealnst  the  Government.  (He  scorns  the  lat- 
ter breed  even  more.  If  that  Is  possible,  than 
he  does  whiz  kid  systems  analysts.)  "I  treat 
the  Government's  money  as  If  It  were  my 
own  "  he  Is  fond  of  saying.  There  are  several 
cor -orate  board  rooms  where  they  must 
wonder  If  Hyman  Rickover  has  ever  spent  a 
nickel  on  himself.  HU  offices,  by  the  way. 
have  always  been  Intentionally  dilapidated— 
"every  penny  goes  for  nuclear  power." 

In  the  strength  of  his  no-nonsense  per- 
sonality, in  the  indomltablllty  of  his  will, 
and  in  his— vrell— prickliness,  Rickover  re- 
•embles  only  a  few  modern  figures.  To  me 
the  closest  parallels  are  Charles  DeGauUe  and 
Menachem  Begin.  These  sorts  of  men  simply 
have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  rest 
of  mankind.  They  distort  the  force  fields 
around  them,  bending  more  of  the  world  to 
their  wills  than  seems  possible  or  reasonable, 
especially  to  those  who  get  bent.  Such  men 
can  be  Infuriating  to  deal  with,  even  for 
statesmen— recall  Churchill's  saying  that  the 
greatest  cross  ^e  had  to  bear  was  the  Cross 
of  Lorraine.  And  when  su:h  people  are  wrong 
their  mistakes  can  be  as  lasting  as  their 
triumphs. 

But  the  DeGaulles.  the  Begins,  and  the 
RIckovers  are  the  people  whose  impacts 
reach  far  beyond,  and  last  long  after,  their 
own  lives.  You  disagree  with  the  Kindly  Old 
Gentleman,  as  he  is  sometimes  dubbed  In 
the  Pentagon,  about  the  proper  size  for  air- 
craft carriers,  or  any  of  a  number  of  other 
subjects?  You  are  one  of  tV'ose  unfortunates 
who  has  had  a  major  (or  even  minor)  set-to 
with  him  and — remember  feeling  as  If  you 
had  rone  12  rounds  with  All?  I  understand, 
believe  me. 

Still,  keep  a  few  thlnes  In  mind:  there  is 
no  Soviet  skipper,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
who  sleeps  sovmdlv  In  his  sea  cabin  He  can 
never  be  sure  that  he  isn't  in  the  cross 
hairs  of  the  periscope  of  one  of  Rlckover's 
marvelotis.  quiet  black  attack  boats.  And,  as 
we  fuss  with  the  M  X  and  the  agonizing  hard 
problem  of  fixing  the  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBMs.  we  have  seme  breathing  space — be- 
cause some  more  of  Rlckover's  products,  car- 
rying their  Poseidon  and  Trident  missiles, 
slip  silently  on  patrol  somewhere  beneath 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  His  ships  are  com- 
manded and  operated  by  some  of  the  most 
extraordinarily  able  and  professional  men 
you  win  ever  meet.  Their  standards,  and 
those  of  many  of  their  colleagues  in  other 
parts  of  the  Navy,  have  been  shaped  directly 
and  indirectly  by  Rlckover's  will  and  per- 
fectionism. (One  would  wish  that  his  influ- 
ence in  the  civilian  nuclear  power  industry, 
had  been  greater- Rlckover-trainel  peonle 
don't  turn  the  wrong  valves  the  way  they 
did  atThree-MUe  Island.)  Yes,  his  standards 
are  so  Wgh  that  there  are  only  two-thirds  as 
many  such  nuclear-trained  officers  as  we 
need,  and  the  shins  are  so  expensive  that 
we  can't  afford  nearly  enouph  of  them.  But 
unlike  much  In  our  modern  society,  and 
much  In  our  military  establishment,  they 
work,  and  they  work  safely  and  superbly. 
Could  we  do  better — say.  have  more  shl-DS 
and  crews — by  cutting  some  of  RlcVover's 
perfectly  square  corners?  Maybe,  but  the  rest 
of  us  can  second-puess  the  nuclear  Navy 
with  a  lot  less  effort  than  it  took  him  to 
build  it — the  Institution  that  is  his  length- 
ened shadow. 

So  join  the  watch  to  see  whether  John 
Lehman  slpns  those  paoers  or  not.  But  while 
you're  wondering  whether  Rickover  will  re- 
tire this  winter  or  will  be  sitting  there  in 
his  office,  growling  Into  his  telephone.  In 
the  21st  century — and  whatever  your  prefer- 
ence in  the  matter — undertake  an  Instruc- 


tive little  Intellectual  exercise:  try  to  think 
of  another  living  Am?rlcan  to  whom  you  owe 
more. 

AMTRAK 

Mr.  CAJmON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  received  most  distressing  news  call- 
ing Into  question  the  future  of  our  na- 
tiocal  rail  passenger  system,  which  I 
have  worked  so  hard  to  maintain. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
Is  proposing  $373  million  in  funding  for 
Amtrak,  which  when  combined  with  $166 
million  in  advance  appropriations, 
amounts  to  $539  million  for  Amtrak's  ex- 
penses during  fiscal  year  1982.  This  figure 
represents  a  significant  reduction  from 
the  $735  million,  which  Congress  re- 
cently approved  during  the  reconciliation 
process.  This  reduction  would  spell  doom 
to  our  national  rail  passenger  network 
and  important  rail  service  in  the  West. 
Since  tlie  beginning  of  this  year,  I  have 
strongly  opposed  any  funding  levels 
which  would  have  had  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  the  maintenance  of  a  national  rail 
passenger  system.  Throughout  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  deliberations  and 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate  and 
Congress.  I  fought  hard  to  insure  the  re- 
tention of  rail  service  responsive  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  my  ctmstituents 
and  those  across  the  coimtry.  Early  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  deliberations. 
I  filed  dissenting  views  which  raised  se- 
rious questions  about  the  soundness  of  a 
reduced  funding  level  for  Amtrak  and  its 
devastating  impact  aa  our  national  sys- 
tem. I  must  once  again  raise  these  same 
concerns,  which  should  be  shared  by  all. 
about  the  latest  administration  propos- 
als. 

I  once  again  reiterate  my  commitment 
to  a  sound  rail  passenger  system,  which  I 
believe  the  recently  approved  $735  million 
insui'es.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  any 
efforts  to  reduce  this  level  and  thus  to 
erode  essential  rail  service  to  the  West. 


York,  these  diplomats  hammered  out 
agreements  based,  for  the  most  part,  on 
consensus  and  voluntary  cooperation.  In 
the  ensuing  years  the  United  States  has 
increasingly  come  to  rely,  in  our  every- 
day relations  with  foreign  nations,  on 
multilateral  and  bilateral  treaties  and 
agreements  founded,  not  on  force  or  on 
the  threat  of  force,  but  on  voluntary  co- 
operation. 

Yet  for  almost  35  years  we  have  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  Genocide,  signed  by  our  rep- 
resentative in  1948. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  acknowledge 
the  value  of  the  system  of  international 
law  and  cooperation  that  we  have  created 
by  agreeing  to  at  long  last  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AS  A 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
50  years  ago  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  in  a  noble,  effort 
to  outlaw  war  once  and  for  all. 

Some  historians  have  scoffed  at  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  as  a  symbol  of  the 
naive  idealism  that  may  have  helped 
contribute  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact  was  the  culmination  of 
the  first  great  round  of  multilateral 
agreements  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury—like the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Washington  Naval  Conference,  and  the 
Geneva  accords — that  helped  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  peace  alive  for  years  after  the 
"war  to  end  all  wars." 

More  importantly,  such  agreements 
strove  to  build  a  sp'rit  of  international 
consensus  and  to  establish  law  and  mu- 
tual agreement  as  the  cornerstone  of 
affairs  of  state.  Looking  to  the  spirit  of 
thosT  ^ears.  d'plom'tts  aft"r  World  War 
n  tried  to  rebuild  the  shattered  founda- 
tions of  the  interrat'onal  community. 
At  Dumbarton  Oaks  here  in  Wash- 
ington, in  San  Francisco,  and  in  New 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
LUDWIG  VON  MISES 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  de- 
bate heats  up  concerning  the  role  of 
Government  in  our  society.  It  is  helpful 
to  recall  some  of  the  lessons  that  Ludwig 
von  Mises  gave  us. 

Long  ago,  I  read  his  great  book.  "Hu- 
man Action."  and  found  in  it  some  most 
convincing  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  free 
society  and  the  essential  humaneness  of 
such  a  society. 

Dr.  von  Mises'  work.  "The  Theory  of 
Money  and  Credit,"  outlines  the  impor- 
tance of  a  gold  standard  and  should  be 
required  reading  for  the  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  staff  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  January  29.  1981.  Mrs. 
Ludwig  von  Mises  commented  on  an  edi- 
torial page  article  concerning  the  intel- 
lectual fathers  of  the  current  admin- 
istration. She  specifically  addressed  a 
statement  in  the  article  that  questioned 
whether  or  not  President  Reagan  ever 
read  Ludwig  von  Mises.  Mrs.  von  Mises 
said: 

Your  readers  might  be  Interested  to  know 
that  T  met  then-Governor  Reagan  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  1975  at  the  twentieth  anniversary 
party  of  the  National  Review.  I  sat  next  to 
his  table  with  Mrs.  John  Chamberlain  and 
he  addressed  me  the  following  words.  "Mrs. 
von  Mises,  I  am  honored  to  meet  you.  You 
don't  know  how  often  I  consult  the  books 
of  your  husband  before  I  make  a  speech." 
And  In  the  last  five  years  he  must  have  read 
even  more  of  my  husband's  bootrs  consider- 
ing that  he  delivered  an  address  on  the  Hills- 
dale campus  m  the  Ludwig  von  Mises  lecture 
series  titled,  "Whatever  Happened  to  Free 
Enterprise."  We  can  only  hope  and  wish  that 
President  Reagan  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  imolement  the  free  market  and  antl-lnfla- 
tion  ideas  he  long  admired  In  Professor  Mises' 
writing. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
serving  in  this  body  a  scholar  whose 
works  include  a  lucid  article  on  Ludwig 
von  Mises. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  mv  friend.  Dr.  John 
E*sT.  published  "American  Conservative 
Thought:  The  Impact  of  Ludwig  von 
Mises"  in  the  fall.  1979  issue  of  "Modem 
Age  "  It  seems  aoprooriate  to  mark  to- 
dav— the  imth  birthiav  of  Processor  von 
Mises — with  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
contributions  he  has  made. 
The  lessons  outlined  in  Senator  East  s 
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article  are  relevant  to  our  problems  to- 
day, and  I  as&  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  oojection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Ameucan  Conssrvatitk  Thought:  Thk 

Impact  or  Ltrowia  von  Mises 

(By  John  P.  East) 

Out  of  an  eminent  group  of  economists. 
Ludwlg  Ton  Mlses  and  his  former  siudent, 
Frtedrlch  A.  von  Hayek,  have  emerged  as  the 
key  economic  theorists  of  American  con^erva- 
Uve  thought  since  World  War  IX.  Bom  In 
Lemberg,  Austria  In  1881,  Mlses  received  a 
doctor  of  jurisprudence  degree  from  the 
University  of  Vienna  In  1906.  He  held  a 
professorship  in  the  Graduate  Institute  of 
International  Studies  In  Geneva.  Switzerland 
from  1934  to  1940.  In  1938  he  married  Mar- 
git  Sereny-Herzfeld.  and  in  1940,  to  escape 
the  growing  Nazi  menance,  they  Immigrated 
to  the  United  States  where  Mlses  became  a 
citizen.  He  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Mont 
Pelerlm  Society  in  1947,  and  in  America 
Mises  became  well  known  as  a  frequent  lec- 
turer and  prolific  writer  until  his  death  In 
1973  at  the  age  of  92.  In  total,  Mlses  wrote 
fifteen  books  or  monographs  and  over  two 
hundred  articles.  Through  his  scholarly  en- 
deavors, he  became  known  as  the  "dean"  of 
the  Austrian  School  of  Economics.  This 
school  was  founded  by  Carl  Menger  in  1871, 
and  Frledrlch  von  Wiser  and  Eugen  von 
Bohm-Bawerk  were  numbered  among  its  pre- 
eminent figures.  Although  there  was  no 
"school"  In  the  formal  sense,  in  an  age  of 
Increasing  collectivism,  these  men  shared  a 
commitment  to  the  essentials  of  clasoical 
liberalism. 

Mlses'  major  works  would  Include  Social- 
ism. Theory  and  History,  Bureaucracy,  Om- 
nipotent Government,  The  Free  and  Prosper- 
ous Commonwealth,  The  Theory  of  Money 
and  Credit,  Eplstemological  Problems  of 
Economics.  The  Ultimate  Foundation  of  Eco- 
nomic Science.  A  Critique  of  Interventlonlsm, 
On  the  Manipulation  of  Money  and  Credit. 
Planning  for  Freedom,  The  Antl-Capitallstlc 
MenUUty,  Notes  and  Recollections,  and  his 
monumertal  work.  Human  Action,  Concern- 
ing this  latter  work,  Henry  Hazlitt  wrote.  'If 
any  single  book  can  turn  the  ideological  tide 
that  has  been  running  in  recent  years  so 
heavily  toward  statlsm,  socialism,  and  total- 
itarianism. Human  Action  is  that  book."  On 
another  occasion.  Hazlitt  observed,  "He  was 
beyond  question  the  foremost  economist  of 
his  generation."  In  his  evaluation  of  Human 
Action.  Henry  Regnery  offered,  "Pew  would 
deny  that  any  more  profound,  complete  or 
persuasive  exposition  and  defense  of  the  free 
market  has  been  written  than  Ludwlg  von 
Mlses  Human  Action."  Beyond  Hazlitt  and 
Regnery,  there  has  been  a  continuing  chorus 
of  praise  for  Mises.  For  examole.  George 
Roche  has  maintained.  "When  the  history  of 
twentieth  century  thought  Is  written.  Ludwlg 
von  Mises  will  in  all  probability  be  recognized 
as  the  greatest  economist  of  our  ape  "  Israel 
Klrzner  described  Mlses  as  "an  inspiring 
teacher  and  towering  scholar  an-i  thinVer  " 
while  Prledrtch  A.  von  Hayek  depicted  him 
as  the  leading  Interpreter  and  defender  of 
the  free  enterorlse  system."  Mi.rry  Rothbard 
probably  summarl'^ed  the  matter  wKh  his  as- 
sessment, -it  we  should  truly  be  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  resurrection  of  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, then  that  rebirth  will  he  the  crownln-' 
monument  to  the  life  and  the  thought  of  a 
noble  and  ma(?nlflcl«nt  man."  That  man  was 

™11T^«?"  ^'^^^  '"  addition  to  these  ad- 
m  rers.  Ml«es  in^'^lred  a  host  of  Intellertual 
^llowers.  inchid'ng  Hans  Sennholz  Wl'helm 
Rooke.  Ludwl?  lachmnnn  Fritz  Machl"D 
Laurence  Moss.  Oo^t^'rled  Hsber'er.  WiMiPm 
Peterson.  Svl-ester  Pe»ro  Ertmi'nd  Ob1»t  and 

anS^uggrive^'""  **""  """"^  "^  °"'^  P''«'«' 


Mises  described  himself  as  a  "Uberal"; 
howe.er,  he  explained.  "The  term  Liaeraiism 
...  is  to  b3  understood  In  Ks  ciaswlcal 
nineteenth-century  connotation,  not  In  its 
present-day  American  sense,  in  which  it  slg- 
nines  the  opposite  of  everything  that  it  used 
to  signify  in  the  nineteenth-century."  "The 
word  liberal,"  Mises  lamented,  "means  in 
America  today  socialist  or  Interventionist." 
In  sum,  contemporary  American  liberalism  Is 
"pseudo-liberal";  it  is  a  perversion  of  true 
classical  liberalism.  Moreover,  Mlses  viewed 
conoervatism  In  its  European  context,  and 
this  gave  it  a  negative  connoUtlon  In  his 
thinking.  From  this  view,  conservatism  "ad- 
vocated a  return  to  monarchical  absolutism" 
and  "status  privileges  for  the  nobility." 
"Stagnation"  and  "rigidity"  were  the  fruits 
of  conservatism,  and  Mises  concluded,  "It  is 
opposed  to  new  ideas  and  to  any  spontaneity 
on  the  part  of  the  subject."  Of  course,  Amer- 
ican conservative  thought  In  the  pcst-World 
War  II  era  was  not  of  that  strain  of  con- 
servatism: rather.  It  drew  a  portion  of  its 
Intellectual  sustenance,  particularly  on  eco- 
nomic matters,  from  classical  liberalism,  and 
therein  lay  the  appeal  of  Ludwlg  von  Mlses 
to  American  conservatives, 
n 
Prom  the  vantage  point  of  Mises'  Uberal- 
Ism,  "The  key  stone  of  Western  civilization 
Is  the  sphere  of  spontaneous  action  it  secures 
to  the  inulvidual."  Mlses'  concern  for  indi- 
vidualism goes  decidedly  beyond  a  general 
Interest  In  the  meanderlngs  of  the  masses  of 
Individual  men.  He  Is  enamoured  with  that 
rare  figure  emerging  out  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind: he  is  fascinated  with  "the  creative 
genuine"  or  "the  pioneer."  What  is  the  nature 
of  "the  pioneering  genius"?  "Leaders 
are  not  pioneers.  They  guide  people  along 
the  tracks  pioneers  have  laid.  The  pioneer 
clears  a  road  through  land  hitherto  inaccessi- 
ble and  may  not  care  whether  or  not  any- 
body wants  to  go  the  new  way.  The  leader 
directs  people  toward  the  goal  they  want  to 
reach." 

Throughout  his  work,  Mlses  repeatedly 
maintained  he  was  not  proposing  a  theoreti- 
cal position  placing  the  Individual  in  oppo- 
sition to  society.  To  the  contrary,  he  as- 
serted. "|T|he  hi'-her  fulfillment  of  the  In- 
dividual's life  Is  possible  only  in  and  through 
society."  Indeed,  "In  cooperating  with  their 
fellows,  Indi  -iduals  do  not  divest  themselves 
of  their  individuality."  Rather,  they  enhance 
It: 

"There  Is  in  the  long  run  no  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  the  rightly  understood 
selfish  interests  of  the  individuals  and  those 
of  society.  Society  Is  not  a  Moloch  to  whom 
man  has  to  sacrifice  his  own  personality.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  for  every  individual  the 
foremost  tool  for  the  attainment  of  well- 
being  and  happiness.  It  is  man's  most  appro- 
priate weapon  In  his  struggle  for  survival 
and  Improvement.  It  is  no*  an  end.  but  a 
means,  the  most  eminent  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  all  human  desires." 

Thus,  accordln-  to  Mlses.  fohbes  err»d  in 
contending  that  the  natural  state  of  man  in 
society  was  a  r^lre  conrti'lon  of  "the  war  of 
all  aealnst  all."  As  conceived  by  Mlses.  the 
individualism  of  liberalism  do»8  not  lend  to 
autarky,  isolation,  and  r^er-ietval  hos'lllty: 
instpfd.  it  points  to  "division  of  labor," 
".■'oclal  cccnerntlon  "  "harmony  of  interests." 
bl>?h  ie"»'8  of  nrodur»i"l*y.  and  u'+lm<»'-eiv  to 
the  hi'llrt'p"  of  Rtinc-'or  clvi'l'^tlons.  The 
c^flti"!*  Indivldi"*'  wnrVin<?  within  sorletv  Is 
the  nptiiral.  pnd  thereby  nre'erred.  state  of 
m?n.  Mises'  liberalism,  which  bus  distinctly 
political  pnd  economic  dimensions,  is  con- 
structed on  that  premise. 

As  he  was  foremost  an  economist.  Mlses 
was  primarily  concerned  in  his  writings  with 
the  essenti-'s  of  ecoiomic  'r?edcm-  ho".'e-er, 
he  was  neglectful  of  political  freedom,  for 
In  liberalism  he  wrote.  "Freedom  is  Indivisi- 
ble." Significantly,  the  Issue  of  freedom  was 


the  dividing  line  between  the  ciUtures  of  the 
Kiwt  anu  toe  Vvest.  in  Mlses'  words,  "What 
sep^ratea  East  and  West  is  first  of  ail  the  fact 
that  the  peoples  of  the  East  never  conceived 
the  iuea  of  iljerty. '  Tnls  distinction  luade  an 
enormous  lillference  in  the  respective  devel- 
opments of  the  West  and  Bast:  'in  Europe 
there  was  commoiion;  in  the  East  there  was 
stat^natlon,  Indoience  and  Indlfierence. " 
MUes  explained,  "ihe  reason  is  ojvlous.  The 
East  lacKed  the  primordial  thing,  the  Idea  of 
freedom  from  the  state,  'the  Ea^t  never  raised 
the  oanner  of  freedom.  It  never  tried  to  stress 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  against  the  power 
of  the  rulers."  Hence,  Mlsea  noted,  "Western 
society  was  a  community  of  individuals  who 
could  compete  for  the  highest  prlzee."  In 
conirast,  be  observed,  "Eastern  society  was 
an  agglomeration  of  sub.,ects  entirely  de- 
penaent  on  the  good  graces  of  the  sover- 
eigns "  The  result:  "The  alert  youth  of  the 
West  looks  upon  the  world  as  a  field  of  action 
In  which  he  can  win  fame,  eminence,  honors 
and  wealth:  nothing  appears  too  difficult  for 
his  ambition.  Ihe  meek  progency  of  Eastern 
pai-ents  know  of  nothing  else  than  to  follow 
the  routine  of  their  environment. 

Mlses  staked  out  a  position  on  individual 
political  lloerty  that  savors  of  the  near 
a  jsoiutlsm  on  the  matter  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
"No  one,"  Mises  proclaimed,  "has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  advancing  any  tenable  objections 
against  the  reasoning  of  the  two  classical 
books:  John  MU ton's  Areopagltlca,  1644,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill's  On  Liberty,  1869.  Un- 
licensed printing  is  the  life  blood  of  litera- 
ture." Idlses  continued,  "Freedom  must  be 
granted  to  all,  even  to  base  people,  lest  the 
few  who  can  use  It  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
be  hindered."  "Liberalism  demands  toler- 
ance." Mlses  explained,  "as  a  matter  of 
principle,  not  from  opportunism.  It  demands 
toleration  even  of  obviously  nonsensical 
teacliings.  and  absurd  forms  of  heterodoxy, 
and  childishly  silly  superstitions.  It  demands 
toleration  for  doctrines  and  opinions  that  It 
deems  detrimental  and  ruinous  to  society  and 
even  for  movements  that  it  indefatigably 
combats."  What  Justifies  such  an  extreme 
doctrine  of  tolerance?  "For  what  Impels  lib- 
eralism to  demand  and  accord  toleration  is 
not  consideration  for  the  content  of  the 
doctrine  to  be  tolerated,  but  the  knowledge 
that  only  tolerance  can  create  and  preserve 
the  condition  of  social  peace  without  which 
humanity  must  relapse  Into  the  barbarism 
and  penury  of  centuries  long  past."  Mlses 
concluded,  "A  free  man  must  be  able  to  en- 
dure It  when  his  fellow  men  act  and  live 
otherwise  than  he  considers  proper.  He  must 
free  himself  from  the  habit.  Just  as  soon  as 
something  does  not  please  him,  of  calling  for 
t;ie  police." 

In  addition  to  this  expansive  position  on 
individual  political  rights.  Mlses  ardently 
defended  the  democratic  Ideal  of  representa- 
tive povemment.  Representative  government 
was  "the  political  corollary"  of  the  free 
mirket.  The  latter  allowed  the  consumer  to 
b2  sovereign  with  each  penny  the  equivalent 
of  a  vote,  while  the  former  allowed  voter 
.so-erelgntv  throueh  the  ballot  box.  Hence, 
"Pareto.  Georres  Sorel.  Lenin,  Hitler,  and 
Mussolini  were  rl"ht  In  denounclni?  democ- 
racv  as  a  capitalist  method."  Regarding  rep- 
r-jsen^iative  government.  Mises  concisely  ex- 
n'ltn"''  "r>pmn-'-ri"T'  m«»Tn'?  '•e'f-'*etermina- 
tlon."  Oovermnent  based  upon  the  premise 
o'  self-determination  was  the  only  rational 
alternative: 

""n  the  end  the  philosophy  of  the  majority 
prevails.  Jn  the  long  run  there  cannot  be 
any  such  thlnf  as  an  unpopular  system  of 
povernment.  The  difference  between  de- 
mocracy and  desoo^lsm  dees  not  affect  the 
Pnal  outcome.  It  refers  only  to  the  method 
by  which  the  adiustment  of  the  system  of 
go''emm'»n*,  to  the  ideolooy  held  by  public 
OD'.nion  is  brought  about.  Unnopular  auto- 
crats can  only  be  dethroned  by  revolution- 
ary upheavels.  while  unpopular  democratic 
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rule*    are    peacefully    ousted    In   the    next 

"in^&Sses'  peace  was  Indispensable  for  the 
maintenance  oi  social  coopeiaiion  which  in 
uirn  led  to  a  creative  and  productive  clvUl- 
z^  iun  m  summary.  'Wllhout  democracy 
^e  peaceful  development  of  the  state  is  Im- 

''"^though  »  defender  of  the  concept  of  po- 
litical equality  Inherent  in  the  democraUc 
Ideal  of  representative  government,  Mises 
was  ardently  opposed  to  the  general  egali- 
tarian impulses  of  the  modern  age.  MUes 
lamented.  -This  interpretation  oi  history 
from  the  egaliiurlan  point  of  view  U  the  om- 
clal  philowphy  of  our  age."  Ei^alitarlanlsm 
WAS  a  grievous  theoretical  error,  lor  it  warred 
agulnat  the  very  nature  of  man.  Tne  nouon 
that  the  coercive  power  of  the  state  should 
be  u^ea  to  impo„e  a  le.eling  ot  opportunity 
and  condition  upon  each  citizen  was  'ab- 
burd  •  tuxa  •  pe;nicious"; 

"Nothing,  nowever,  la  as  Ul-founded  as  the 
assci-tlon  oi  the  alleged  equality  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race,  ivien  are  altogether 
unequal.  Even  between  brothers  there  exut 
the  most  market  differences  In  physical  and 
mental  attributes.  Nature  never  repeats  it- 
self in  Its  creations;  it  produces  n>.tnlng  by 
the  dozen,  nor  are  its  products  standardized. 
Each  man  who  leaves  her  lslc|  wo.kobop 
bears  the  imprint  of  the  individual,  the 
unique,  the  never-to-recur." 

in  summary.  "All  human  power  would  be 
insuflioient  to  malie  men  really  equal.  Men 
are  and  will  always  remain  unequal."  The 
political  iioeraiiom  of  Mlses  encompassed 
only  equality  beiore  the  law.  luioes  wrote, 
•The  equality  Liberalism  creates  is  equality 
before  the  Law;  it  has  never  sought  any 
other."  What  Is  meant  by  equality  beiore  the 
law?  "Nobody  Is  hampered  In  his  aspirations 
and  ambitions  by  any  legal  oustacles.  Every- 
body is  free  to  compete  for  any  social  posi- 
tion or  function  for  which  his  personal  abil- 
ities qualify  him."  As  equality  beiore  the  law 
protects  the  uniqueness  and  insures  the  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  emerges  as  a  vital  element  In 
Mlses'  liberalism. 

Mlses  devnted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  writing  to  articulating  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  liberal  state.  "With  human 
nature  as  It  is,"  Mises  reasoned,  "the  state  is 
a  necessary  and  indispensable  institution." 
He  charged,  "Anarchism  misunderstands  the 
real  nature  of  man.  It  would  be  practicable 
only  m  a  world  of  angels  and  saints."  More 
particularly.  "If  men  were  perfect,  there 
would  not  be  any  need  for  government."  Or 
evon  less  demandlngly.  "If  all  men  were 
pleasant  and  virtuous.  If  no  one  coveted 
what  belongs  to  another,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  government,  for  armies  and 
navies,  for  policemen,  for  courts,  and  pris- 
ons." However,  the  real  world  of  human 
nature  involves  persons  who  "are  not  fault- 
less," and  who  possess  "shortcomings  of  the 
human  mind  and  character."  The  social  peace 
Is  not  as  fragile  or  vulnerable  as  Hobbes 
contended:  however,  because  of  some  men's 
capacity  for  greed  and  violence,  government 
is  required  In  order  to  maintain  the  social 
tranquility  necessary  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  productive  and  hu- 
man civilization.  A  government  capable  of 
Insuring  the  internal  and  external  social 
peace,  and  a  povernment  confining  Itself  to  - 
those  powers  legitimately  needed  to  Insure 
the  social  peace,  was  a  government  allowing 
for  the  maximum  development  of  the  In- 
dividual and  thereby  became  an  Integral 
component  of  Mlses'  thinking, 
in 

Economics  lies  at  the  center  of  Mlses'  lib- 
eralism. The  economic  elements  of  liberal- 
ism were  the  matters  which  most  deeply 
concerned  him.  and  his  analy-is  of  their 
nature  is  found  pervasively  throughout  his 
writings.  "Economics."  Mlses  explained,  "la 


the  pblloeopUy  of  human  liie  and  action  and 
concerns  everybody  anu  everything,  it  Is  the 
pith  of  civilization  and  of  mans  human 
existence.  Furthermore,  he  continued.  "As 
conditions  are  today,  nothing  can  be  more 
important  to  every  intelligent  man  than 
economics.  His  own  fate  and  that  of  his 
progeny  U  at  stake."  With  the  stakes  ao 
high.  Mlses  concluded,  "f  All!  reasonable  men 
are  called  upon  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  teachings  of  economics.  This  Is.  in 
our  age,  the  primary  civic  du;y."  Mises  la- 
mented, "What  is  taught  nowadays  at  most 
of  the  universities  under  the  label  of  eco- 
nomics Is  practically  a  denial  of  it."  Regret- 
tably today,  it  appeared.  "Economics  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  ability, 
but  of  good  intentions." 

In  the  pursuit  ot  the  •"university  valid 
laws'"  controlling  economic  conduct.  Mises 
stressed  lieavily  that  the  relevant  laws  could 
only  be  discerned  with  a  theoretical  ap- 
proach. Economics  Is  a  "theoretical  science." 
More  specifically,  history  and  statistics  were 
valueless  in  the  study  of  economics,  for  they 
dealt  solely  with  human  conduct  already 
concluded.  The  choosing  and  acting  of  each 
person  's  totally  unique  due  to  Indl'idual 
subjective  values  and  attending  factors, 
which  are  so  diverse,  as  to  defy  any  mean- 
ingful quantification  for  further  projections 
by  historians  and  statisticians.  Because  of 
the  infinite  diversity  of  individual  choices, 
quantification  w.is  of  antiquarian  interest 
only  it  could  tell  us  nothing  of  ongoing  and 
future  human  choices  and  action.  History 
and  statistics  dealt  with  "the  static."'  the 
"e^'enly  ro^^ating  economy."'  and  conditions 
of  "equilibrium.""  while  the  real  world  of 
economics  had  to  deal  with  the  unpredict- 
able and  in'^ermlmbie  "flux"  and  chanre  of 
P'-osent  and  fntuf*  human  conrtu-t.  As 
Mlses  succinctly  stated  It.  "'But  change  Is 
f'e  essence  of  life."  tntlmately,  Mlses  con- 
cluded, "the  basic  ro*1on  of  e'-onomics"  Is 
"the  chooslne  and  acting  InrtlvHnal."  And 
e'^uall"  Blimiflcant.  he  added.  "Fconomlc 
krow'edee   necessarily  leads  to  liberalism." 

Private  nro^ertv  Is  the  basic  economic  ele- 
ment in  Mi=es'  liberation.  Mise.s  described 
this  conce-t  a<  "the  essential  teaching  of 
liberalism."  and  on  another  occasion  he 
wrote.  "In  rcllty.  the  central  notion  of 
classical  liberalism  Is  private  property,  and 
not  a  certain  misunderstood  concept  of  free 
competition."  Furthermore,  he  observed.  "If 
historical  experience  could  teach  us  any- 
thing. It  would  be  that  nrlvnte  -rorerty  Is 
Inextricably  linked  with  civilization."  It  was, 
then,  an  inescanahie  rremlse  of  the  human 
predicament:  "Only  nations  committed  to 
the  princlnle  of  private  nroperty  ha'-e  risen 
above  penury  and  produced  sclen"e  art  and 
literature."  Private  property  Is  indispensa- 
ble, for  it  facilitates  and  maximizes  the  op- 
portunities for  each  person  to  participate  as 
producer  and  consumer.  Mlses  ex-'lained: 


'Private  property  creates  for  the  individ- 
ual a  sphere  in  which  he  Is  free  of  the  state. 
It  sets  limits  to  the  operation  of  the  au- 
thoritarian will.  It  allows  other  forces  to 
arise  side  by  side  with  and  in  o-positlon 
to  political  power.  It  thus  becomes  the  basis 
of  all  those  activities  that  are  free  from  vio- 
lent Interference  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
It  Is  the  soil  m  which  the  .«-eefis  of  freedom 
are  nurtxired  and  in  which  the  autonomy 
of  the  Individual  and  ultimately  all  intel- 
lectual and  material  ^-roTess  are  roofed.  In 
this  sense.  It  has  even  been  called  the  funda- 
mental prereoulslte  for  the  development  of 
the  Individual." 

To  the  enemies  of  individualism.  '"Private 
ownership  in  the  means  of  production  Is  the 
Red  Sea  which  bars  our  path  to  this  Prom- 
ised Land  of  Renersl  weH-belnfT.""  To  Ludwlg 
von  Mlses.  "E"ery  step  that  leads  away  from 
prl'-ate  ownership  .  .  .  ts  a  step  away  from 
rational  economic  activity." 

Private  property  led  to  the  productive  and 


creative  society,  for  It  led  to  capital  ac- 
cumulation. Technology  was  no  substitute 
for  capital:  "Mere  technological  knowledge 
is  of  no  use  If  the  capital  needed  Is  lack- 
ing. Indian  businessmen  are  familiar  with 
American  ways  of  production.  What  prevent* 
them  from  adopting  the  American  methods 
Is  .  .  .  lack  of  capital.""  Nor,  Mlses  argued, 
did  such  legislative  edicts  as  minimum  wage 
laws  offer  the  easy  path  to  increased  mate- 
rUl  well-being:  "Real  wages  can  rise  only 
to  the  extent  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
capital  becomes  more  plentiful."  The  con- 
tf oiling  economic  premise  was  Inescapable: 
"'There  Is  but  one  means  to  Improve  the 
material  well-being  of  men.  viz..  to  accele- 
erate  the  increase  in  capital  accumulated 
as  against  population.  No  psychological  lu- 
cubrations, however  sophisticated,  can  alter 
this  fact."  Utopian  speculations  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Mlses  was  adamant 
m  maintaining  that  "It  Is  additional  capi- 
tal accumulation  alone  that  brings  about 
technological  improvement,  rising  wage 
rates,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living." 

In  addition,  the  source  of  capital  that 
leads  to  genuine  economic  growth  must  it- 
self be  legitimate.  S,;eclfically,  "expansion 
of  credit  cannot  form  a  substitute  for  capi- 
tal." The  facile  expansion  of  credit  through 
governmental  manipulation  Is  spurious  and 
deceptive;  there  is  the  illusion  of  increased 
wealth  rather  than  the  reality.  Genuine 
capital,  and  thereby  genuine  economic 
growth,  must  come  from  bona  fide  savings. 
Mises  explained.  "'Capital  Is  not  a  free  gift 
of  God  or  of  nature.  It  Is  the  outcome  of 
a  provident  restriction  of  consumption  on 
the  part  of  man.  It  Is  created  and  increased 
by  saving  and  maintained  by  the  abstention 
from  dissaving.  He  concluded.  ""The  Santa 
Claus  fables  of  the  welfare  school  are  char- 
acterized by  their  complete  failure  to  grasp 
the  problems  of  capital.'" 

Capitalism  had  been  enormously  successful 
Mlses  argued.  Rooted  in  the  noUons  of  pri- 
vate property  and  capital  accumulation 
caplUllsm  had  produced  the  industrial  res- 
OiUilou  and  thereby  had  dramaUoally  and 
permanently  transformed  the  quanUty  and 
quality  of  llXe  in  the  West:  ""What  trans- 
formed the  world  of  horse-drawn  carriages, 
sailing  ships,  and  windmills  step  by  step 
Into  a  world  of  airplanes  and  electronics  was 
the  laissezfalre  principle  of  Manchesterlsm." 
The  great  virtue  of  capitalism  lay  not  only 
m  lU  high  level  of  material  productivity;  It 
lay  In  the  fact  that  It  "poured  a  horn  of 
plenty  upon  the  masses  of  wage  earners." 
Mlses  observed,  .""Modern  capitalism  Is  essen- 
tially mass  production  for  the  needs  of 
the  masses.  The  buyers  of  the  products  are 
by  and  large  the  same  people  who  as  wage 
earners  cooperate  In  their  manufacturing." 
"The  average  American  worker  enjoys  ameni- 
ties •"  Mlses  wrote,  "for  which  Croesus.  Gras- 
sus.  the  Medici,  and  Louis  XIV  would  have 
envied  him.""  He  concluded  "The  market 
economy  needs  no  apologists  and  propa- 
gandists. It  can  apply  to  Itself  the  words  of 
s:r  Christopher  Wren's  epitaph  In  St.  Paul's: 
Si  monumentum  requires,  clrcumspice  (H 
you  seek  this  monument,  look  around). 
Beyond  question,  capitalism  was  the  "es- 
sential feature  of  the  advanced  West." 

Proponents  of  capitalism  understood  that 
It  "'Is  precisely  the  scarcity  of  the  nature- 
given  conditions  of  his  welfare  that  enjoins 
upon  man  the  necessity  to  act.""  In  brief. 
"the  nature-given  means  of  removing  hu- 
man uneasiness  are  scarce.""  In  contrast. 
■"The  disciples  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
who  raved  about  nature  and  the  blissful  con- 
dition of  man  in  the  state  of  nature  did  not 
take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  scarce  and  that  the  natural 
state  of  man  is  extreme  poverty  and  insecu- 
rity." Mlses  mused.  "There  is  no  need  to 
argue  with  the  bucolic  dreams  of  Virgil  and 
of   eighteenth-century   poets    and   palntere. 
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There  Is  no  need  to  ezAmlne  tbe  kind  of 
Mcurity  which  the  real  shepherds  enjoyed. 
No  one  really  wishes  to  change  places  with 
them."  Capitalism  was  premised  on  an 
ixnderstandins  that  the  natural  condition  of 
economic  well-being  Is  one  of  scarcity.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  fact  "that  human 
wants  are  practically  unlimited."  To  attempt 
to  close  the  gap  between  scarce  supply  and 
uiUlmlted  demand.  It  was  Imperative  to  en- 
courage productivity.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  pertinent  economic  laws  were  the  under- 
lying principles  of  capitalism:  the  respect- 
ing of  private  property,  the  rewarding  of 
capital  accumulation,  and  the  Incentive  to 
produce  through  profit. 

"The  market,"  Mlses  wrote,  "la  .  .  .  tbe 
focal  point  of  the  capitalist  order  of  society : 
It  la  tbe  essence  of  Capitalism.  '  As  Mlses 
viewed  It,  the  market  was  not  something 
static,  stationary,  or  fixed;  rather.  It  was 
changing,  evolving,  and  In  a  ceaseless  state 
of  flux.  Mlses  explained.  "The  market  Is  not 
a  place,  a  thing,  or  a  collective  entity.  Tbe 
market  Is  a  process,  actuated  by  the  inter- 
play of  tbe  actions  of  the  various  Individuals 
cooperating  imder  the  division  of  labor." 
Moreover,  he  continued,  "The  forces  deter- 
mining the— continually  changing — state  of 
the  market  are  the  value  Judgments  of  these 
Individuals  and  their  actions  as  directed  by 
these  value  judgments."  He  concluded. 
"There  is  nothing  Inhuman  or  mystical  with 
regard  to  the  market.  The  market  process  is 
entirely  a  resultant  of  human  actions.  Every 
market  phenomenon  can  be  traced  back  to 
definite  choices  of  the  members  of  the  mar- 
ket society."  The  market  la  strikingly  demo- 
cratic, for  at  the  center  of  ita  functioning  Is 
tbe  "sovereignty"  of  the  Individual  con- 
sumer. Finally,  as  a  crucial  feature  of  tbe 
market  process.  Mlses  noted,  "In  tbe  tm- 
bampered  market  economy  there  are  no 
privileges,  no  protection  of  vested  interests, 
no  barriers  preventing  anybody  from  striv- 
ing after  any  prize." 

Tbe  acting  individual  working  through  a 
division  of  labor  la  the  essence  of  tbe  market 
process.  "The  core  of  liberal  social  theory," 
Mlses  instructed,  "is  the  theory  o:  division  of 
labour."  The  need  for  division  of  labor  arose 
out  of  tbe  nature  of  things,  ilndlvlduals  were 
imlque  and  varied  greatly  in  their  talenu 
and  Interests,  and  the  physical  conditions 
for  production  were  patiently  not  consistent 
and  uniform  throughout  a  given  society.  As 
Mlses  explained.  "Had  the  strength  and  abil- 
ities of  all  individuals  and  the  external  con- 
ditions of  production  been  everywhere  equal 
the  idea  of  division  of  labour  could  never 
have  arisen."  Division  of  labor  was  the  anti- 
thesis of  autarky.  The  latter  stressed  with- 
drawal, a  fruitless  effort  for  total  self-suffl- 
ciency,  hostility,  and  ultimately  isolation 
and  low  productivity,  while  the  former  was 
based  upon  cooperation,  dependence,  peace, 
and  ultimately  a  dynamic  society  of  high 
productivity.  Briefly,  "in  the  society  based 
on  division  of  labour  everyone  is  tbe  servant 
of  all  and  all  the  masters  of  each."  The  no- 
tion of  division  of  labor  was  one  of  "t.^e 
greatest  achievements"  of  Adam  Smith. 
Mlses  contended,  and  it  reflected  "the  social 
animal  of  which  Aristotle  sooke."  Clearly 
tbe  theoretical  origins  of  the  concept  of 
division  of  labor  were  of  noble  pedigree. 

"The  market  economy  as  such."  Mlses 
wrote  "doe?!  not  r-^-^ec*  noMtl^ai  fronMe-s 
Its  field  is  the  world."  Mlses  was  an  ardent 
believer  that  tbe  notions  of  the  free  market 
and  division  of  labor  should  t>e  global  in 
s-on-".  In  brief,  he  w^s  an  tin-e'en+lng  nro- 
moter  of  free  trade.  Mlses  posed  this  vision: 

"Imagine  a  world  in  which  the  princiD'e  of 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
is  fully  reall'ed.  In  which  there  are  no  Insti- 
tutions hindering  the  mobllltv  of  capital 
labor,  and  commodities,  in  which  the  laws' 
the  courts,  and  the  administrative  officers  do 
not  discriminate  against  any  individual  or 


groups  of  IndlTlduala,  whether  native  or 
alien." 

Mlses'  vision  was  at  odds  with  that  found 
in  tlie  protectionist  ideology.  This  latter  view 
Invariably  commenced  with  domestic  govern- 
mental intervention,  such  as  minimum  wage 
laws,  which  Imposed  additional  coste  beyond 
those  required  by  the  free  market.  Through 
the  imposition  of  these  added  costs,  domestic 
industries  found  themselves  greatly  disad- 
vantaged in  the  competition  of  International 
trade.  As  a  counter  move,  a  call  for  tariffs 
arose,  and  tbe  labor  tmione,  to  protect  their 
artificially  high  wages,  clamored  for  Immigra- 
tion restrictions.  Thus,  the  vicious  cycle  of 
protectionist  ideology  was  set  in  motion.  The 
result  was  the  hapless  quest  for  national  eco- 
nomic self-sufflclency.  lor  the  Isolated,  hos- 
tile, and  aggressive  world  of  autarky.  MUes 
summarized,  "The  trend  toward  autarky  Is 
essentially  a  trend  of  domestic  economic  pol- 
icies; it  is  the  outcome  of  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  state  paramount  in  economic  mat- 
ters." In  contrast  to  the  "aggressive  nation- 
alism" and  tbe  "spirit  of  conquest"  generated 
by  autarky,  tbe  philosophy  of  free  trade, 
groimded  In  the  notions  of  mobility  and 
"harmony  of  interests."  resulted  in  peace 
smd  thereby  in  maximum  productivity  and 
progress. 

A  final  element  of  Mlses'  economic  liberal- 
lem  was  the  gold  standard.  "The  gold  stand- 
ard." he  observed,  "was  the  world  standard  of 
the  age  of  capitalism,  increasing  welfare,  lib- 
erty, and  democracy,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic." He  continued,  "sound  money  still 
means  today  what  it  meant  in  the  nineteenth 
century:  the  gold  standard."  Indeed,  he  ar- 
gued, "|T|he  idea  of  sound  money  .  .  .  ideo- 
logically .  .  .  belongs  in  the  same  class  with 
political  constitutions  and  bills  of  rights. " 
The  worth  of  the  gold  standard  lay  In  its 
freeing  the  value  of  money,  the  indispensable 
medium  of  exchange  In  any  dynamic  econ- 
omy, from  the  machinations  of  fleeting  poli- 
tics: "Tbe  gold  standard  makes  the  determi- 
nation of  money's  purchasing  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  changing  ambitions  and  doc- 
trines of  political  parties  and  presure  groups. 
This  Is  not  a  defect  of  the  gold  standard;  it  is 
its  main  excellence."  :n  the  modem  age.  the 
enemies  of  the  gold  standard  were  legion. 
Their  opposition  was  refiected  in  John  May- 
nard  Keynes,  who  termed  it  a  "barbarous 
relic."  What  was  the  Impetus  of  the  enemies 
of  the  gold  standard?  Mlses  explained,  "The 
abhorrence  of  the  gold  standard  is  Inspired 
by  the  superstition  that  omnipotent  govern- 
ments can  create  wealth  out  of  little  scrap; 
of  paper."  And  then  there  were  those  enemies 
who  had  even  less  charitable  goals  in  mind: 
"People  fight  the  gold  standard  because  t^ey 
want  to  substitute  national  autarky  for  free 
trade,  war  for  peace,  totalitarian  government 
omnipotence  for  liberty."  To  Mlees.  the  mat- 
ter of  sound  money  was  a  profoundly  serious 
Issue.  The  gold  standard  went  to  tbe  vital 
center  of  the  "free  and  prosperous  common- 
wealth." for  It  accommodated  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic elements  of  liberalism,  which  In  turn 
allowed  the  highest  expressions  of  individual 
human  creativity  and  productivity. 

In  Mlses'  analysis  the  principal  enemies  of 
liberalism  were  positivism,  socialism,  and  In- 
terventlonlsm.  Positivism  found  its  origins  in 
Auguste  Comte,  and  it  was.  according  to 
Mlses.  "the  most  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
history  of  metaphysics."  Positivism  was  In- 
compatible with  liberalism.  The  essenence  of 
the  latter  was  the  conception  of  the  free,  rea- 
?=onln<».  choosln-'.  and  acting  individual.  Posi- 
tivism categorically  denied  that  philosoph- 
ical perspective.  It  commenced  by  denying 
the  basic  humanity  of  man.  Man  was  not 
viewed  as  distinctive  or  unique  by  reason  of 
has  capacity  for  thought  and  choice;  Instead, 
"[mlan  is  Just  one  of  the  elements  In  the 
universe."  As  merely  another  element  In  tbe 
universe,  man  lost  his  dignity.  Mlses 
explained : 

"Positivism  proposes  to  study  human  be- 


havior according  to  tbe  methods  developed 
by  animal  and  Infant  psychology,  it  seeks  to 
Investigate  reflexes  and  instincts,  automa- 
tisms and  unconscious  reactions.  But  it  has 
told  us  nothing  about  reflexes  that  have  built 
cathedrals,  railroads,  and  fortresses,  the  in- 
stincts that  have  produced  philosophies, 
poems,  and  legal  systems,  the  automatisms 
that  have  resulted  in  the  growth  and  decline 
of  empires,  the  unconscious  reactions  that 
are  splitting  atoms." 

In  addition  to  undermining  in  general  tbe 
basic  liberal  noUon  of  the  freely  choosing  in- 
dividual by  denying  his  humanity  and  bis 
capacity  for  choice,  positivism  was  a  corrosive 
agent  on  the  key  political  institutions  of 
Mlses'  liberalism.  Representative  government 
was  cllsdalned  by  the  posltlvist  menuilty.  for 
self-determination  was  predicated  on  the 
Idea  of  the  thinking  and  freely  choosing  per- 
son. With  po:>ltlvism  having  rejected  that 
premise,  it  insisted  upon  substituting  a  polit- 
ical elitism  for  representative  government. 
The  posltlvist,  Mlses  explained,  "proposes  to 
operate  the  'human  Ford'  the  way  the  oper- 
ator drives  his  car.  He  acts  as  if  he  owned 
humanity  and  were  called  upon  to  control 
and  to  shape  it  according  to  bis  own  designs. 
For  he  himself  Is  above  the  law,  the  godsent 
ruler  of  mankind."  Thus,  positivism  was  pro- 
posing that  things  called  men  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  ordered  as  any  other  form  of  mat- 
ter might  be  manipulated.  To  the  posltlvist 
elitists  falls  the  readily  accepted  task  of  or- 
chestrating the  activities  of  the  masses.  Pre- 
cisely how  the  elitists  escape  being  of  the 
same  bovine  character  as  tbe  balance  of  man- 
kind is  nev2r  mad;  clear.  As  Mis:s  noted,  the 
elitists  are  "above  tbe  law." 

Similarly,  poaitivlsm  undercut  antlegall- 
tarlanlsm,  one  of  the  major  political  ele- 
msnts  In  Mlses"  liberalism.  With  its  view  of 
men  as  things  to  be  ordered  and  arranged, 
the  posltlvist  mind  was  avowedly  egalitar- 
ian. J  en  were  innately  equal:  differences 
were  intrusions  produced  by  faulty  educa- 
tion and  institutions.  Of  course,  these  latter 
failings  ,ie.-e  to  be  corrected  by  the  elites  of 
positivism,  which  in  turn  would  allow  for 
the  emergence  of  the  perfected  egalitarian 
mass  man. 

Nor  did  positivism  spare  equality  before 
the  law  as  one  of  the  essential  political  In- 
gredients in  Mlses'  liberalism.  To  Mlses, 
equality  before  the  law  meant  freeing  man 
from  arbitrary  barriers  so  that  the  freely 
choosing  person  might  maximize  bis  individ- 
ual development.  In  contrast,  positivism, 
having  rejected  man's  capacity  for  rational- 
ity and  choice,  was  busy  building  obstacles 
to  individual  choice  as  It  went  grimly  on  its 
way  erecting  the  coUectlvlst  promised  land 
through  egalitarian  schemes. 

Finally,  positivism  offered  a  conception  of 
the  state  and  government  that  contrasted 
starkly  with  that  proposed  by  Mlees.  Mlses 
proposed  the  limited  state  with  the  express 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  Individual 
from  threats  to  his  person  and  property, 
while  otherwise  leaving  him  free  to  order  bis 
o  •  n  life.  In  contrast,  the  legacy  of  postlvism 
offered  tbe  alternative  of  tbe  onuiicompe- 
tent  and  omnipotent  state  which  zealously 
ferreted  out  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
Individual  choice.  Mlses  orTered  the  limited 
state  of  individual  preference  and  growth; 
positivism  proposed  the  total  state  of  the 
elltist-coUsctlvlst  model.  Mlses  envisioned 
freedom;  Comte  lusted  after  control.  Their 
views  were  incompatible. 

Likewise,  socialism,  and  with  particular 
virulence  Its  Marxist  form,  warred  against 
the  essential  components  of  Mlses'  liberal- 
ism. Under  the  impetus  of  the  Marxist 
leaven,  Boclallsm  mbTerted  the  central 
premise  of  Mlses'  liberalism,  because  of  "Its 
subordination  of  the  Individual  to  the 
Whole."  "In  a  socialist  community."  Mlses 
explained,  "tbe  individual  can  have  no  mort 


frMdom  than  a  soldier  In  tbe  army  or  anln- 
mat«  in  an  orphanage."  As  did  positivism. 
,ofl^n»m.  as  ita  major  theorem,  repudiated 
tbe  Idea  of  the  reasoning  and  freely  acting 
individual,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  oi 
tbe  eoclallst  elites,  Mlses  observed  that  Marx 
and  Bngels  "never  doubted  .  .  .  they  were 
above  the  law."  Marxist  doctrine  viewed 
mankind  as  not  composed  of  thinking  and 
chooelng  Individuals;  Instead,  men  were  aa- 


In  addition,  aociaUsm  was  hostile  to  tbe 
liberal  notion  of  free  trade.  To  liberalism, 
free  trade  was  the  logical  extension  onto  the 
international  scene  of  the  idea  of  individual 
division  of  labor.  Socialist  theorists  opposed 
free  trade  precisely  because  it  facilitated  the 
free  movement  among  nations  of  capital, 
services,  and  products;  in  sum,  it  threat- 
ened to  severely  curtail  the  socialist  potential 
for  full  economic  control  within  a  particular 
nation.  Similarly,  socialist  theorists  were  in- 
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.toTied  bv  historical  fate  or  determinism  to     nation,  aimuariy,  sociaiisi  ineorisis  were  in- 
Xme^'coli'e^vltles,  such  as  classes,  rac-i.     !l^«lvelyh«Ule_to  the  gold  «^^^^^ 


mindless 

and  nationalities.  Ideae  did  not  determine 
history;  historical  settling,  or  more  parUcu- 
larly  class  consciousness,  determined  ideas. 
Man  was  a  cog,  a  mere  entity  in  the  hUtort- 
cal  process.  Man  did  not  make  history; 
rather,  he  waa  a  product  of  it.  From  tbe  lib- 
eral viewpoint,  the  nature  of  man  bad  been 
whoUy  altered  by  this  Marxist  dogma. 

In  addition  to  denying  the  principal  liberal 
tenet  of  individualism,  socialism  undermined 
the  central  pollUcal  institutions  of  liberal- 
Ism,  for  these  institutions  were  expressly  de- 
signed to  implement  the  society  of  the  in- 
dependently thinking  and  choosing  person. 
As  had  positivism,  the  socialist  elltlst-collec- 
tivist  model  excluded  notions  of  representa- 
tive and  limited  government  and  was  overtly 
egalitarian  in  purpose.  In  brief,  the  socialist 
elites  left  no  political  barriers  between  them- 
selves and  the  coUectlvlst  whole  which  might 
diminish  their  potential  for  total  control. 

More  importantly,  socialism  waa  devastat- 
ing in  its  theoretical  and  practical  assault  on 
the    economic    institutions    of    liberalism, 
which  too  bad  been  structured  to  shore  up 
tbe  sphere  of  autonomy  for  tbe  individual. 
Wbsre  capitalism  had  been  premised  upon 
the  idea  of  private  property,  and  the  accom- 
panying right  of  capital  accumulation  to  pro- 
tect  the   individual   as   producer   and   con- 
sumer, the  premier  tenet  of  socialism,  as  the 
antithesis  of  capitalism,  was  to  destroy  all 
economic  arrangements  which  to  any  degree 
impaired  the  elitist  quest  for  complete  con- 
trol. Hence,  public  rather  than  private  own- 
ership was  decreed.  Nor  was  socialism  any 
gentler  in  its  treatment  of  tbe  free  market. 
The  granting  of  all  economic  power  to  the 
socialist  elite,  Mlses  wrote,  "slgnifles  elimina- 
tion of  the  market,  which  indeed  is  the  fun- 
damental aim  of  Socialism,  for  tbe  guidance 
of  economic  activity  by  the  market  implies 
organization  of  production  and  a  distribution 
of  the  product  according  to  that  disposition 
of  the  spending  power  of  individual  members 
of   society  which   makes  itself  felt  on   the 
market:  that  is  to  say.  it  implies  precisely 
that  which   it  is  the  goal  of  SociaUsm   to 
eliminate."   Socialist  theorists  strongly  at- 
tacked tbe  free  market,  for  it  is  a  mechanism 
developed  by  its  liberal  proponents  precisely 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  maximum  Indi- 
vidual involvement  and  choice  as  producer 
or  consumer.  The  free  market  facilitated  the 
very  thing  socialism  sought  to  destroy:  the 
thinking  and  freely  choosing  person. 

Furthermore,  socialist  theorists  intensely 
opposed  the  division  of  labor,  a  major  ele- 
ment In  Mlses'  liberalism.  Division  of  labor 
was  predicated  upon  the  notion  that  men 
varied  greatly  in  their  individual  talents,  in- 
terests, and  in  their  independently  exercised 
choices.  In  tbe  economic  market  place,  divi- 
sion of  labor  allowed  each  person  to  maxi- 
mize his  talents,  interests,  and  options.  Spe- 
clflcally  on  those  points  the  socialist  theo- 
rists fervently  denounced  division  of  labor. 
From  their  viewpoint  of  the  egalitarian  mass 
man,  the  person  was  a  thing,  a  cog.  which 
suggested  total  Interchangeablllty  in  all  vo- 
cational slots.  Rather  than  Innate  Individual 
talents,  diverse  interests,  and  free  choices, 
education  and  environmental  manipulation 
determined  Job  assignment;  therefore,  divi- 
sion of  labor  was  a  threat  to  socialist  theory. 
for  it  reflected  a  view  of  man  and  human 
nature  alien  to  the  socialist  vision  of  egali- 
tarian maaa  man  molded  by  socialist  elites. 


was  tbe  function  of  the  gold  standard  to  pro- 
tect the  purchasing  power  of  money  from 
tbe  political  pressures  of  the  state.  By  insu- 
lating purchasing  power  from  political  ma- 
nipulation, the  gold  standard  Impeded  the 
socialist  grasp  for  complete  economic  i>ower. 
After  destroying  the  economic  components 
of  liberalism,  Mlses  contended  that  "the  es- 
sential vice"  of  socialism  emerged.  This  car- 
dinal weakness  was  tbe  Inability  of  socialism 
to  "permit  monetary  calculation  and  thus 
ratloaal  economic  action."'   Mlses  acknowl- 
edged that  socialism  in  given  countries  could 
still   calculate   and   temporarily   avoid   eco- 
nomic cbaoe  by  imitating  the  market  prices 
of  the  capitalist  societies;  however,  once  tbe 
world  economy  had  been  reduced  to  the  so- 
cialist model   economic  chaos  and  collapse 
would  inevitably  ensue,  for  there  would  be 
no  rational  method  to  determiue  value  and 
price.  Elitist  edicts  on  production  and  prices 
could  never  anticipate  or  reflect  the  wide  di- 
versity of  values  and  preferences  that  are  ac- 
commodated and  reconciled  in  that  flexible 
and  supple  mechanism  called  the  free  mark- 
et. "In  abolishing  economic  calculation."  Ml- 
ses concluded,  "the  general  adoption  of  so- 
cialism would  result  in  complete  chaos  and 
the  disintegration  of  social  cooperation  un- 
der the  division  of  labor."  In  this  state  of 
disintegration  and  chaos.  Individualism,  the 
keystoue  of  lit>eralism,  would  perish,  because 
in  order  to  flourish  tbe  individual  needs  or- 
der and  liberty,  not  the  archfoes  of  chaos 
and  resulting  despotism.  To  Mlses  tbe  issue 
was  clear:   "(SJoclalism  and  liberalism  are 
mutually  exclusive." 

Finally,  "interventionlsm"  too  was  a  mor- 
tal enemy  of  Mlses'  liberalism.  Intervention- 
lsm was  offered  by  its  proponents  as  a  "third 
way"  or  alternative  to  capitalism  and  social- 
ism. The  ""prophet"'  of  Interventionlsm  was 
John  Maynard  Keynes;  among  its  chief  ex- 
ecutioners was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  and, 
Mlses  observed.  '"In  the  terminology  of 
American  politics  it  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  middle-of-the-road  policy."'  Compared 
with  the  harsh  methods  and  brittle  dogmas 
of  socialism,  interventionlsm  was  subtle  and 
genteel;  however,  Mlses  argued,  the  end  re- 
sult was  the  same,  for  interventionlsm  was 
merely  a  "method  for  the  realization  of  so- 
cialism by  installments."  The  "antagonism" 
between  socialism  and  interventionlsm.  Mlses 
write,  "is  a  controversy  about  the  means  to 
be  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of  a  goal 
common  to  both  of  these  factions,  namely  the 
establishment  of  all-round  central  planning 
and  the  entire  elimination  of  the  nuirket 
economy."  In  summary,  the  interventionists 
also  sought  to  dismantle  those  political  and 
economic  Institutions  suppwrtlng  individual- 
ism and  to  move  "gradually."  but  inexorably, 
toward  the  elltlst-collectlvlst  model  where 
the  individualism  of  classical  liberalism  is 
blurred  and  then  obliterated.  Mlses  ex- 
plained: 

■'The  advoiates  of  interventionlsm  pretend 
to  substitute  for  the — as  they  assert,  "social- 
ly"" detrimental — effects  of  private  property 
and  vested  interests  tbe  unlimited  discretion 
of  tbe  perfectly  wise  and  tbe  disinterested 
legislator  and  bis  conscientious  and  indefat- 
igable servants,  the  bureaucrats.  In  their  eyes 
tbe  common  man  is  a  helpless  Infant,  badly 
in  need  of  a  paternal  guardian  to  protect 
him  against  tbe  sly  tricks  of  a  band  of  rogues. 
They  reject  all  traditional  notions  of  law 


and  legaUty  in  the  name  of  a 
uooier"  Idea  of  Justice. 

Interventionlsm  moved  along  the  road  to 
socialism  in  weil-deiined  form,  it  commenced 
with  "'progreasive "   taxation   to  support  its 
statist  programs,  which  in  time  turned  out 
to  be  confiscatory  taxation  resulting  in  low- 
ered savings  and  diminished  capital  accum- 
ulation. As  vitally  needed  capital  was  de- 
ple',.ea,  interventionists  attempted  to  increase 
its  availability  through  government-imposed 
lower  interest  rates,  not  by  tbe  realities  of 
the  free  market  where  with  capital  scarce 
Interest  rates  would  be  high.  In  addition  to 
tbe  folly  of   these  artificial   lower   interest 
rates,  interventionists  sought  to  make  capital 
available  through  money  substitutes,  such  as 
bamuiotes  and  checkbook  money,  rather  than 
through  the  proper  avenue  of  Increased  sav- 
ings encouragea  through   reduced   taxation 
and  higher  Interest  rates  paid  on  savings. 

The  result  of  these  policies,  ttlses  con- 
tended, was  ""unbridled  credit  expansion" 
leading  to  high  inflation,  for  tbe  money  sup- 
ply was  dramatically  increased  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  economic  produc- 
tivity. This  government  Induced  credit  ex- 
pansion produced  what  Mlses  termed  an 
"artificial  boom"  which  could  not  indefinitely 
sustain  itself.  Once  the  period  of  credit  ex- 
pansion reached  Its  outer  limits  the  processes 
of  economic  retrenchment  invariably  fol- 
lowed, meaning  that  "mallnvestments'"  made 
during  tbe  beady  days  of  the  enduced  boom 
became  apparent  and  commenced  to  falter 
and  fail.  The  result  was  a  decline  into  reces- 
sion and  possible  depression  where  tbe  paii.- 
ful  corrections  for  the  initial  errors  bad  Un 
be  made.  Unfortunately,  interventionists  re- 
sponded to  the  challenges  of  recession  ana 
depression  not  by  acknowledging  and  recant- 
ing on  earlier  errors,  commencing  with  pro- 
gressive taxation,  but  by  intensifying  their 
calls  for  government  involvement  and  there- 
by moving  inexorably  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
total  socialist  state  where  the  thinking  and 
freely  choosing  Individual  of  Mlses"  liberal- 
ism t>ecame  an  Increasingly  muted  and  ulti- 
mately extinct  voice. 

The  Impact  of  Ludwlg  von  Mlses'  t»»iiiiri.^j 
upon  American  conservative  thought  has 
been  profound  and  extensive.  In  response 
to  an  age  of  accelerating  coUectlvlam  and 
emerging  totalitarianism.  American  con- 
servative thinkers  sought  to  identify  and 
conserve  tbe  sustaining  elements  of  tbe 
Western  intellectual  and  spiritual  tradition. 
Among  those  elements  was  tbe  concept  of 
tbe  individual  achieving  fulfillment  and 
dignity  through  choice.  The  origins  of  this 
concept  in  the  Western  experience  were 
ancient  and  venerated,  and  in  the  twentieth 
century  Ludwlg  von  Mlses  added  to  this 
heritage  an  eloquent  and  moving  voice.  Not 
surprisingly,  then.  Mlses  thinking  was  em- 
braced by  American  conservatives.  Further- 
more, they  concurred  with  blm  in  his  chill- 
ing assessment  of  tbe  threat  to  Individual 
freedom  in  tbe  modem  age.  Mlses  bad  writ- 
ten, "We  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
which  threatens  to  engulf  our  civilization," 
and  he  concluded,  "'Whether  he  rhooses  or 
not,  every  man  Is  drawn  into  the  great  his- 
torical struggle,  tbe  decisive  battle  Into 
which  our  epoch  has  plunged  us." 

In  addition,  American  conservatives  ad- 
mired the  courageous  streak  they  saw  in 
Mlses.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  pres- 
tlguous  Etiropean  professorship  and  become 
exiled  to*America  because  of  his  unyielding 
onnosltion  to  Nazism.  In  j»merlcB.  he  car- 
ried on  tbe  struggle  against  leftist  coUec- 
tlvlsms,  Including  Communism,  and  be  was 
penalized  for  his  efforts  by  never  being  of- 
fered a  permament  academic  appointment 
at  a  malor  American  university;  therefore, 
many  American  conservatives  were  under- 
standably moved  when  Mlses  wrote.  "Tbe 
prevailing  trend  toward  what  HUalre  Belloc 
called  the  servUe  state  will  certainly  not  be 
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reversed  IX  nobody  has  the  courage  to  attack 
Its  underlying  dogmas." 

Nor,  as  mit^ht  have  been  the  case  with 
some  exponmenu  oi  classical  lloeralism,  did 
Mlses  alienate  the  traditional  seuslUvlUes 
of  American  conservatives  with  an  antl- 
reUglous  posture.  Mlses  did  not  write  ex- 
te...&iveiy  on  the  suuject  of  religion;  how- 
ever, the  sufficiently  clarlned  his  position. 
First,  Mlses  explained,  •'Liberalism  has  never 
pretended  to  be  more  than  a  philosophy  oX 
earthly  life.  ...  It  has  never  claimed  to  ex- 
haust the  Last  or  Greatest  Secret  of  Man." 
This  sentiment  did  not  conceal  an  Indiffer- 
ence or  hostility  to  religious  concerns:  In- 
deed, Mlses  wrote,  "It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  loftiest  theme  that  human  thought 
can  set  for  Itself  Is  reflection  on  ultimate 
questions."  More  precisely,  he  Instructed, 
'The  liberals  do  not  disdain  the  Intellecluul 
and  spiritual  aspirations  of  man."  Jillses  op- 
posed religion  only  when  It  became  dogmatic 
and  Imperialistic,  when  "religious  orthodoxy 
enforced  unswerving  conformity  and  put  an 
end  to  all  intellectual  activity  and  Indepen- 
dent thinking." 

Beyond  these  strictures,  Mlses,  who  wrote 
principally  as  a  student  of  the  essential 
political  and  economic  components  of  the 
free  society,  evinced  no  innate  antagonism 
toward  the  historical  faith  of  the  West.  To 
the  contrary,  he  queried,  "Might  not  the 
Church  reconcile  itself  with  the  social  prin- 
ciple of  free  co-operation  by  the  division  of 
labor?  Might  not  the  very  principle  of  Chris- 
tian love  be  Interpreted  to  this  end?  Simi- 
larly, he  pondered,  "But  it  Is  not  impossible 
that  the  Christian  churches  and  sects  will 
one  day  discover  that  religious  freedom  can 
be  realized  only  in  a  market  economy  and 
wUl  stop  supporting  anticapltallstic  tenden- 
cies." Thus,  not  only  to  libertarians,  but  to 
American  conservatives  of  more  traditional 
bent.  Mlses  was  highly  appealing  as  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  free  society. 

Finally,  and  of  supreme  Importance.  Mlses 
endeared  himself  to  his  conservative  follow- 
ing by  offering  hope.  He  observed: 

"Now  our  civilization  is  beginning  to  scent 
a  whiff  of  death  In  the  air.  Dilettantes  loudly 
proclaim  that  all  civilizations.  Including  our 
own,  must  perish:  this  Is  an  inexorable  law. 
Europe's  final  hour  has  come,  warn  these 
prophets  of  doom,  and  they  And  credence. 
An  autumnal  mood  is  perceptibly  beginning 
to  set  In  everwhere." 

However,  he  quickly  counseled.  "Yet,  this 
outcome  Is  not  Inevitable.  It  is  the  goal  to 
which  the  prevailing  trends  in  our  contem- 
porary world  are  leading.  But  trends  can 
change  and  hitherto  they  always  have 
changed.  ...  To  accomplish  such  a  change 
Is  the  task  of  the  rising  generation."  Mlses 
was  offering  hope  through  a  familiar  and 
enduring  American  conservative  theme: 
namely,  "ideas  have  consequences."  That  is. 
the  effects  of  positivism,  socialism,  and  In- 
terventionism  could  be  offset  by  men  under- 
standing the  philosophical  essentials  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  On  that  premise  Ludwlg  von 
Mlses  rested  his  case. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESmENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his  sec- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 

REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 

President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 

Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 

the   United   States   submitting   sundry 

nominations  and  a  treaty  which  were 

referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 


printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:37  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  without  amendment: 

S.  1033.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
establishing  their  lateral  seaward  boundary: 
and 

S.  1475.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill.  In  which 
It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJi.  4608.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1980,  for  a  certain  period,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  ORDERED  TTKT.n  AT 
DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

H.R.  4608.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  fis- 
cal year  1980.  for  a  certain  period,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs;  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amendment  to 
the  title: 

S.  266.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Inter- 
agency Medical  Resources  Oommlttee  to  in- 
sure the  most  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
Federal  direct  health  care  resources  (Rept. 
No.  97-196). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Samuel  J.  Cornelius,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  conmiittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

M.  Virginia  Shafer  of  Washington,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Papau  New  Guinea, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Solomon  Islands. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
tourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 


Nominee:  M.  Virginia  Schafer. 

Post;  Port  Moresoy,  Papua,  New  Guinea. 

Contributions,  amoimt,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,   none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Frank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr..  of  New  Mexico,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Peru: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
lourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Ortiz.  Frank  V. 

Post:  Peru. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  none. 
6.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

David  B.  Punderburk,  of  North  CaroUnH, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  tne  nomination. 

Nominee:  Funderburk,  David  B. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Romania. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  $260  (total),  1978-80;  N«.tlonal 
Republican,  Presidential.  Senate  and  Con- 
gressional Committee,  N.C.  Republicans. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names :  Guy  B.  Funderburk,  $70 
(total).  1978-80;  National  Republican.  Presi- 
dential and  Cong^ssional  Committees. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Thomas  Aranda,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Uruguay: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calemlar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  Thomas  Aranda,  Jr. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 

Nominated:  May  28,  1981. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee. 

1.  and  2.  Thomas  Aranda,  Jr.  and  Shirley 
Aranda,  Jointly: 

A.  1977: 

1.  Arlsona  Republican  State  Oommlttee. 
$650; 

2.  Republican  National  Committee,  $25. 

B.  1978: 

1.  Arizona  Republican  State  Committee, 
$650; 

2.  Republican  National  Committee,  $25. 

C.  1979: 

1.  Arizona  Republican  State  Committee 
$650. 

D.  1960: 

1.  Arizona  Republican  State  Committee 
$650; 

2.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Sr.,  amount 
unknown  but  under  $300. 

3.  Children  and  spouses: 

A.  T.  G.  Aranda  (no  spouse),  none. 

B.  Jacqueline  J.  Aranda  (no  spouse),  none. 

4.  Parents: 

A.  Tomas  N.  Aranda,  none. 

B.  Lupe  Aranda,  none. 
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B.  Grandparents: 

A.  Justlna  Aranda.  none. 
6.  Brothers  and  spouses: 

A  Robert  Aranda  and  Nancy  Aranda, 
Jointly.  $25  to  Morris  Udall— 1978. 

B.  Luis  Aranda  (no  spouse),  none. 

C.  Blcardo  Aranda  (no  spouse),  none. 
7   Sisters  and  spousee: 

A  Teresa  Arlno  and  Manuel  Arlno,  none. 
B   Lupe  Selnz  and  Francisco  Sainz,  none. 

C.  Joseflna  Ruiz  and  Robert  Ruiz,  Jointly, 
$800  to  Congressman  Morris  Udall,  1978; 
$100  to  Senator  Dennis  DeConclnl,  1980. 

D.  CecUla  Prantz  and  Roger  Franitz,  none. 

E.  Msnrle  tnsher  and  Kent  Fisher,  none. 

F.  Carmen  Stone  and  Larry  Stone,  contri- 
butions to  Senator  Alan  Cranston;  Congress- 
man Pete  McClosUey;  Congressman  Norman 
Mineta;  President  Jinuny  Carter  and  Sena- 
tor Ted  Kennedy,  amounts  unknown  but  all 
under  $500  to  each. 

Harry  O.  Barnes.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
India:  ,       ^. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  "arrv  G.  Barnes,  Jr. 

Poet:  New  Delhi,  India. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  $60,  1980.  Packwood  Senate  Com- 
mittee; $100. 1980.  Women's  Campaign  Fund. 

2.  Spouse,  $35.  1980,  Anderson  Committee. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Bertha  B.  Barnes,  $10, 
1977.  GOP  Campaign  Committee;  $10.  1977, 
Republican  National  Committee;  $25.  1978, 
GOP  Committee;  $10,  1978,  Arizona  Repub- 
lican State  Committee;  $50.  1979.  Republican 
National  Committee;  $10.  1979.  GOP  Victory 
Committee;  $15.  1979.  Arizona  Republican 
State  Committee;  $66.  1980.  GOP  Victory 
Fund;  $10.  1980,  Baker  Committee;  $10.  1980, 
Arizona  Republican  Party;  $25,  1980,  Re- 
publican National  Committee;  and  $10,  1980, 
Goldwater  for  Senate  Committee. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brother  and  spouses  names:  Mrs.  Louis 
B.  Barnes,  $25,  1980,  John  Anderson  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  James  J.  Barnes.  $10,  1980,  Bayh  Sen- 
ate Committee;  $10,  1980.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee;  $10.  1980,  National  Com- 
mittee for  Effective  Congress;  and  $10,  1980, 
Women's  Campaign  Fund. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 


John  Augustus  Bohn.  Jr..  of  California, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving  as 
United  States  Director  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank : 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  John  A.  Bohn,  Jr. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  *25.  l''8n.  Committee  to  elect  R. 
Reagan,  $16,  1980,  Oallf.  Btislness  Comm.  for 
Connnl. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  names,  (un- 
married) none. 

4.  Parents  names.  John  A.  Bohn.  Sr. 
(father) .  $200.  1979.  Fund  for  the  Republic; 
$100,  1980.  Rep.  Natl  Committee:  $50.  1979, 
Reapan  for  Pres.  Comm.;  $160,  1980.  Reagan 
for  Pres.  Comm.;  $100,  1979,  A.  B.  Won  Pat 
Commltt«e;  $100,  1980.  A.  B.  Won  Pat  Com- 
mittee; $100.  1981,  A.  B.  Won  Pat  Commit- 
tee. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 


John  Gunther  Dean,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Thailand : 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  flist  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  John  Gunther  Dean. 

Post:  Currently  Ambassador  to  Lebanon; 
under  consideration  for  appointment  to 
Thailand  as  Ambassador. 

Nominated:  Lebanon:  9-22,  1978. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Martlne  Dean,  none. 

3.  CbUdren  and  spouses  names,  Catherine 
Dean,  none,  Paul  Dean,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  Joseph  Dean,  deceased. 
6.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Ronald  I.  Spiers. 

Post:  Islamabad. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  ^ouse.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spotises  names.  Sarah 
Spiers,  none;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wood, 
$50,  summer,  1980.  Anderson;  Martha  Spiers, 
none,  and  Peter  Spiers,  none. 

4.  Parents,  names,  Tomas  H.  Spiers.  $20. 
summer  1930.  Pa.  State  Republican  Party. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tomas  H.  Spiers,  Jr.,  none. 

7.  Sisters  iand  spouses,  names.  Mr.  and  Ifts. 
Henry  George,  none. 

Donald  L.  Totten.  of  ''Ulnols.  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on 
the  International  Joint  Commission.  United 
States  and  Canada. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


By  Mr.   JACTKSON    (for  himself,   Mr. 
GoKTON,    Mr.    Hatfieu),   Mr.   Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Conzir) : 
S.  1679.  A  bin  to  amend  section  13  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require 
findings  of  adverse  effects  of  pesticides  and 
other  chemicals  to  be  based  on  objective  sci- 
entific data;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pbozmxre)  : 
S.  1680.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23 A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  revise  the  restrictions 
on  transactions  between  banks  and  their 
affiliates;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Bir. 

Laxalt) : 

8.  1681.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Southern 

Nevada  Water  Project  the  "Robert  B.  Griffith 

Water  Project";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  OARN  (bv  reouest) : 
S.  1977.  A  bill  to  amend  section  719  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  grant  of  exemptions  to  the 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Manaeement  and  Budget;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lucar. 
Mr.    PracT.    Mr.    DtniEWBERcrR,    Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Grasslet.  Mr.  Stmms. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  MtrsKowsKi,  Mr. 
ZoRtN'=KT,  and  Mr.  AbonorI  : 
8.  1678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  with 
regard  to  mortgage  investments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  Cohek)  : 
S.  1679.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
require  findings  of  adverse  effects  of  pes- 
ticides and  other  chemicals  to  be  based 
on  objective  scientific  data;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

AOVIXSE   Eff'BCTS  OF  PE8TICn>E8 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Wash- 
ington State  is  one  of  the  major  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  United  States  for  the 
production  of  berries  and  in  particular 
strawberries.  Because  the  crop  has  a 
short  harvest  season  lasting  only  a  few 
weeks,  growers  have  traditionally  relied 
on  the  part-time  work  of  yoimgsters  f  rood 
10  to  16  and  without  their  assistance  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crop  would  sim- 
ply rot  in  the  fields. 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1974 
prohibited  chUdren  imder  the  age  of  12 
from  agricultural  employment.  However, 
in  1977  the  Congress  further  amended 
the  law  to  provide  that  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances such  employment  was  per- 
missible. As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
that  legislation,  I  can  say  that  we  did  so 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  tradi- 
tional employment  of  youngsters  under 
the  age  of  12  in  the  berry  harvest  in  the 
Northwest  and  the  potato  harvest  to 

Maine.  ,^.    .   ..  ^ 

The  1977  amendment  permitted  tne 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  approve  a  waiver 
of  the  prohibition  against  10  and  11  year 
olds  if  certain  criteria  were  met  which 
were  desigried  to  assure  that  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  chUdren  was  protected. 
One  of  the  criteria  was  a  requiremoit 
that  pesticides  and  chemicals  used  woiUd 
not  adversely  effect  the  health  and  weU- 
being  of  these  yoimgsters. 

Unfortunatelv,  this  criteria  has  beai 
interpreted  in  a  manner  which  impos« 
an  absolute  prohibition  on  employment 
of  10-  and  ll-year-olds.  The  Department 
of  Labor  determined  that  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  comply  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency's  applicable  stand- 
ards covering  exposure  to  RRrlcultural 
chemicals  by  aprlculturnl  workers.  In- 
stead, the  Department  held  thnt  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  wa'ver  application  must 
have  absolute  nroof  of  ro  harm,  a  stand- 
ard which  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  held 
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made  It  virtually  Impossible  for  growers 
to  obtain  a  waiver. 

The  Department's  Interpretation  of 
the  law  effectively  required  an  applicant 
to  meet  an  impossible  burden  of  proof. 
While  it  is  possible  to  show  that  based 
on  objective,  scientific  opinion  a  particu- 
lar substance  is  safe  for  human  exposure, 
it  is  not  possible  to  prove  the  negative, 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any 
harm. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  noting  that  the  legislation  I 
am  suggesting  is  supported  by  a  clear 
consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Northwest 
and  that  it  reflects  what  was  intended  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  1977  amendments  to 
the  FLSA.  I  would  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress can  act  expeditiously  on  this  legis- 
lation to  facilitate  its  early  implementa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Jackson,  my 
colleagues  from  Oregon  and  Senator  Co- 
HKN  from  Maine  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  criteria  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  gmnt  waivers 
allowing  10-  and  11 -year-olds  again  to 
join  in  the  hand  harvesting  of  certain 
agricultural  crops.  By  enacting  this  bill, 
we  will  make  certain  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency— not  the  La- 
bor Department  or  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers— Is  responsible  for  determining 
what,  if  anv  health  hazard  would  threat- 
en the  weU-belng  of  these  children  If 
they  are  permitted  to  rejoin  the  hand 
harvest. 

In  1974.  Congress  chase  effecMvelv  to 
eliminate  all  10-  and  ll-year-olds  from 
the  work  force.  These  amendments  have 
been  little  felt  in  most  segments  of  the 
economy  and  were,  in  some  respects,  a 
proner  continuation  of  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment never  aga'n  to  allow  harmful 
child  labor.  But  for  some  growers,  for 
the  communities  In  which  thev  farm, 
and  for  the  10-  and  H-year-olds  who 
live  in  those  communities,  these  amend- 
ments had  adverse  and  unnecessary  ef- 
fects 

In  1977,  Congress  attempted  to  re- 
solve the  conflict  wh'rh  resulted  from 
the  1974  amendments  by  establishing 
criteria  under  which  10-  and  ll-year- 
olds  would  be  allowed  to  hand  harvest 
certa'n  croos.  The  Department  of  Labor 
and  subseouentlv  the  courts,  interpreted 
one  of  these  criteria  to  mean  that  grow- 
era  were  responsible  for  provlne  that 
chemicals  and  pesticides  to  which  the 
children  might  be  exnosed  were  abso- 
lutely safe  for  10-  and  ll-vear-olds  Not 
only  would  the  cost  of  attempting  t.o  ac- 
quire such  proof  have  been  prohibitive 
for  growers,  but  the  standard  applied  by 
both  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
courts,  that  of  absolute  safety,  is  one 
which  cannot  be  satisfied.  Today,  Mr 
President,  we  seek  to  correct  the  1977 
amendments  and  to  remove  from  this 
productive  and  beneflc'al  actlv'ty  Fed- 
eral Interference  which  Is  based  on  in- 
accurate assumptions  and  mislnterpre- 
tat'on  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

In  the  Northwest,  the  cron  most  af- 
fertPd  hv  fh*.  1074  «nd  1977  amend- 
m«t8  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
IS  the  strawberry  crop.  The  berry  sea- 
son is  short  and  the  berries  must  be  har- 


vested by  hand.  Consequently,  the  berry 
crop  traditionaUy  has  been  harvested  by 
the  families — and  part.cularly  by  the 
children — of  the  communities  in  which 
the  berries  are  grown.  This  has  been  a 
happy  community  activity  and  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cious berries  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  1974  and  1977 
amendments,  growers  continue  to  farm 
fewer  and  fewer  acres  because  the  re- 
duced work  force  has  resulted  In  the 
spoiling  of  unpicked  berries.  At  the  same 
time,  children  who  could  benefit  by 
working  on  the  harvest  are  prevented 
from  doing  so. 

While  there  are  many  reasons  for 
which  children  have  been  considered 
old  enough  at  age  10  to  begin  picking 
berries,  we  should,  in  considering  this 
most  traditional  activity,  pay  greatest 
attention  to  tradition  itself.  Children 
in  the  Northwest  have  for  years  begim 
participating  in  the  harvest  at  age  10. 
Throughout  the  history  of  this  tradition, 
these  children  have  shown  no  adverse 
eilects  from  their  participation.  On  the 
contrary,  this  initiation  to  the  work 
process  has  proven  unusually  desirable. 

The  brevity  of  the  season,  the  coming 
together  of  friends,  neighbors,  and 
families,  and  the  pocket  change  earned, 
all  contribute  in  making  the  strawberry 
harvest  a  unique  and  beneficial 
experience. 

Further,  this  traditional  approach  to 
the  harvest  has  a  stronger  basis  in  both 
reason  and  fact  than  does  the  wisdom  of 
the  current  law,  which  holds  that  chil- 
dren, upon  turning  12,  suddenlv  become 
immime  to  certain  chemicals.  Even  more 
ludicrous  is  the  fact  that  under  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  law,  10-  and  ll- 
year-olds  are  barred  from  picking  ber- 
ries but  can  and  do  eat  them  right  from 
the  basket  when  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  deliver  the  berries  from  the  fields. 
Again,  there  is  no  record  of  illness  or 
injury  resulting  from  this  activity. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  my  con- 
viction that  this  bill  will  in  no  way  en- 
danger the  children  who  wUl  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  hand  harvest.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  rath- 
er than  the  Department  of  I^bor,  is  the 
Federal  agency  most  capable  of  estab- 
lishing and  promulgating  standards  for 
the  safe  use  of  pesticides  and  chemicals. 
The  EPA  currently  is  studying  the  chem- 
icals involved  In  this  dispute  and  can 
be  expected  fully  to  insure  that  10-  and 
ll-year-olds  who  want  to  participate  in 
the  harvest  will  be  properly  safeguarded. 

Let  me  also  address  the  concern  which 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  over  the 
possible  affect  of  this  bill  on  other  child 
labor  laws.  I  do  not  intend  this  action  to 
be,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is.  the  begin- 
ning of  an  attack  on  child  labor  protec- 
t'ons.  I  would  not  support  the  bill  if  I 
believed  that  it  potentially  could  be  the 
beginning  of  such  an  attack. 

This  bill,  in  fact,  will  significantly  af- 
fect only  berry  farming  in  the  North- 
west and  potato  farming  in  Maine.  The 
growing  and  harvesting  requirements  of 
these  crops  are  imique.  Undoubtedly, 
lack  of  familiarity  with  these  require- 
ments has  inhibited  previous  attempts  to 


resolve   the   problems   which   we   now 
address. 

Often,  those  most  adversely  affected 
by  a  problem  offer  the  most  eloquent 
pleas  for  action,  and  such  is  the  case  to- 
day. Last  April,  I  received  a  letter  which 
read: 

Ms.  Slaob  Oobtom:  I  am  an  11  year  old  girl 
and  I  go  to  MUton  Elementary  School.  I  read 
the  article  In  the  paper  about  the  10  and  1 1 
year  olds  picking  berries  in  tbe  fields.  Wben 
I  read  It,  I  all  of  a  sudden  got  interested. 
I  tblnk  that  we  should  be  able  to  pick  berries, 
after  all  we're  people  too.  I'm  sure  we  are  a 
Uttle  bit  shorter,  but  who  cares,  we  can 
handle  It.  Please  write  back  to  me  and  tell 
me  how  this  works  out. 
Signed. 

Shannon  Reno. 
Puyallup,  Wash. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther decline  of  the  berry  farms  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  potato  farms  of 
Maine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favor- 
ably on  the  request  of  Shannon  Reno 
and  children  like  her,  knowing  that  we 
can  do  so  without  endangering  their 
continued  health  and  well-being.  Let  us 
correct  the  1977  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  so  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  will  be  carried  out  in  the  law 
and  so  that  these  children  once  again 
will  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits  of  harvest 
participation. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  as  well  as  Senator  Cohen,  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  further  clar- 
ify congressional  intent  regarding  the 
granting  of  a  waiver  to  employers  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  allow 
10-  and  ll-year-olds  to  work  as  hand 
harvest  laborers  for  no  more  than  8 
weeks  during  any  calendar  year  and  to 
resolve  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  in 
both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  in  the 
courts  from  the  administration  of  the 
1977  Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard?  Act. 

In  1974,  the  Congress  approved  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
wlii^ii  prohibited  the  employment  of 
children  under  the  age  of  12  in  agricul- 
tural harvesting  except  under  very  lim- 
ited circumstances.  This  action  by  the 
Congress  created  grave  concern  among 
the  people  of  Oregon  and  other  States 
where  children  under  the  age  of  12  were 
very  actively  involved  in  the  harvesting 
of  agricultural  crops. 

In  Oregon  alone,  the  application  of 
section  25  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  immediately  eliminated  temporary 
summer  job  opportunities  for  over  5,000 
young  Oregonians;  it  seriously  threat- 
ened the  economic  future  of  certain 
Oregon  crops,  most  notably  strawberries, 
which  have  historically  been  dependent 
upon  students  of  all  ages  for  their  har- 
vest :  and,  by  so  threatening  these  crops, 
the  law  placed  in  jeopardy  the  future  job 
opportunities  of  some  38  000  older  pick- 
ers, adults  and  teenagers  alike. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  Oregon 
growers  in  the  principal  crop  concern- 
ed— strawberries — were  reduced  from 
1.000  in  1974  to  approximately  400  by 
1976.  In  similar  fashion,  the  number  of 
Oregon  acres  committed  to  growing 
strawberries  was  reduced  frcm  8,400  in 
1973  to  approximately  5.400  in  1976. 
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In  1977,  Congress  attempted  to  correct 
this  situation  bv  allowing  10-  and  ll- 
year-olds  to  participate  in  hand  harvest 
labor,  but  only  where  objective  data 
would  demonstrate  that  the  use  of  cer- 
tain pesticides  or  chemicals  would  not 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  health  or 
well-being  of  these  individuals. 

Since  that  time,  the  question  of  the 
impact  of  these  pesticides  or  chemicals 
on  the  health  or  well-being  of  these  in- 
dividuals has  been  challenged  in  the 
courts  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
frustration  and  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  growers,  the  10-  and  11-year-old 
children,  and  other  interested  individuals 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Also, 
the  Oregon  strawberry  industry  has 
never  fully  recovered  from  that  1974  ac- 
tion by  Congress  as  there  has  been  a 
reduction  in  both  the  numbers  of  growers 
and  acres  committed  to  strawberry  pro- 
duction since  that  time. 

The  concern  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved has  been  primarily  directed  to- 
ward the  inconsistency  and  inadeouacy 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  promul- 
gating regulations  on  whitt  chemicals 
or  pesticides  could  be  used  in  the  fields, 
as  well  as  the  minimum  reentry  times 
required  before  harvesting  could  begin. 
These  inconsistencies  center  on  several 

First  of  all,  the  Department  of  Labor 
assumed  responsibility  to  promulgate 
standards  for  chemical  and  pesticide  use 
when  that  function  has  traditionally 
been  within  the  purview  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  imable  to  Quantify  or  establish  the 
chemical  or  pesticide  standards  due  to 
the  lack  of  objective  data  on  these  items 
and  their  impact  on  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  10-  and  11 -year-old 
ch'ldrcn. 

Therefore,  12-  and  13-year-old  chil- 
dren are  able  to  pick  berries  while  10- 
and  11 -year-old  children  must  sit  at 
home.  The  ripple  effect  of  this  action  on 
inhibiting  the  participation  of  families 
has  been  devsistating  to  the  industry. 

Last,  the  chem'cals  in  question  are 
currently  available  to  consumers  over 
the  counter  for  use  in  their  gardens  and 
residues  of  these  chemicals  remain  on 
strawberries  even  after  their  being  made 
available  for  purchase  in  grocery  stores 
or  in  the  processing  process. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  though, 
that  this  legislation  will  not  return  this 
Nation  to  ch'ld  lalx>r  conditions  of  the 
past,  nor  will  it  expose  these  children 
to  harm  or  adverse  health  impacts.  I 
speak  on  this  issue  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience. I  picked  in  the  fields  of  Oregon 
as  a  child,  using  the  money  I  earned 
to  buy  school  clothes  and  to  help  my 
parents  pay  for  my  education.  Like  the 
majority  of  young  Oregonians  who  help 
with  the  harvest,  I  did  this  for  a  period 
of  3  to  4  weeks.  To  this  day  I  consider 
this  temporary  activity  a  valuable  and 
healthy  work  experience  that  a  child 
under  12  years  of  age  can  obtain  no- 
where else.  There  have  been  no  reported 
cases  of  health  impacts  due  to  the  use 
of  these  chemicals  or  pesticides  and  the 


children  are  covered  in  Oregon  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  congressional  intent,  as  well 
as  the  expression  of  the  courts,  in  that 
maximum  attention  be  paid  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  10-  and  11 -year-old 
children.  It  places  the  determination  re- 
garding the  use  of  certain  pesticides  or 
chemicals  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  administration  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  has  experience 
in  the  testing  of  chemicals  and  pesti- 
cides, rather  than  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  whose  experience  is  limited  at 
best. 

Mr.  President,  in  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation to  seek  to  further  clarify  con- 
gressional action  in  1977, 1  want  to  make 
it  very  c\&ax  that  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  protect  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  10-  and  ll-year-olds  from  the 
impacts  of  pesticides  and  chemicals  used 
in  the  fields.  I  would  not  sponsor  legisla- 
tion which  exposed  these  individuals  to  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  their  health. 
However,    there    is    no    information 
available  to  me  at  this  time  that  would 
indicate  that  such  exposure  would  occur. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  support  of  this  legislation  in  order  to 
provide  these  children  with  a  healthy 
and  productive  experience,  as  well  as  in- 
suring that  the  Oregon  strawberry  indus- 
try does  not  experience  further  decline.* 
O  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  jo'n  my  colleagues — from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Maine — today  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  of  the  1977  amend- 
ments to  the  Fa  r  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  intent  of  the  1977  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  to  al- 
low 10-  smd  11-year-old  children  to  help 
pick  hand  harvest  crops,  so  long  as  their 
safety  was  insured.  The  legislation  was 
carefully  drafted  to  protect  the  children 
from   hazardous    pesticides    and   other 
chemicals  used  in  the  fields. 

Until  1974,  Oregon  and  Washington 
children  traditionally  assisted  in  the 
harvest  of  fruits  and  berries.  Most  of 
these  children  are  imder  16  years  of  age, 
and  many  of  them  were  10  and  11  years 
old.  Farmers  came  to  rely  on  these  chil- 
dren to  help  bring  in  the  crop  during  the 
3-  to  4-week  harvest  season.  These  kids, 
while  contributing  to  the  communitywide 
effort  to  bring  in  the  crops,  are  learning 
to  appreciate  honest  labor  and  the  value 
of  money.  Several  members  of  my  own 
staff  recall  the  days  when  they  too  picked 
strawberries  or  beans  as  young  children. 
They  started  savings  accoimts  for  college 
tuition  or  simply  earned  their  own 
spending  money.  Often,  harvesting  the 
crops  becomes  a  family  event  for  families 
from  urban  and  suburban  areas.  The 
children  are  under  the  close  supervision 
of  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  adult  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
legislation  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
would  not  subject  these  children  to 
abuse,  nor  would  it  endanger  their 
hea'th.  Pesticides  are  subject  to  severe 
limttat'ons  and  are  never  used  too  close 
to  harvest  time.  But  even  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  this  legislation  continues  the 


protection  provl'led  children  by  the  1977 
amendments.  This  legislation  simply 
places  the  responsibility  for  determining 
pesticide  hazards  with  the  EPA.  Cur- 
rently, a  Federal  court  decision  has 
placed  this  burden  on  the  individual 
farmers.  The  EPA,  however,  is  far  better 
equipped  to  make  such  a  determination. 
CongressicHial  intent,  with  the  1977 
amendments,  was  to  allow  10-  and  11- 
year-old  children  to  help  hand  harvest 
crops.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  soon  to 
approve  this  legislation,  restoring  cer- 
tainty to  the  individual  farmers,  and 
providing  the  opportunity  for  a  safe 
learning  experience  for  these  10-  and  11- 
year-old  children.* 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himsdf 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 
S.  1680.  A  bill  to  amend  sectimi  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  revise  the 
restrictions  on  transactions  between 
banks  and  their  affiliates;  to  the  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BANKINC  AFFILIATES  ACT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  with  Senator 
Proxmire  to  relieve  excessive  Federal 
regulation  in  the  banking  industry.  The 
Banking  Affiliates  Act  would  revise  sec- 
tion 23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act — a 
sect  on  that  fails  to  conform  with  the 
realities  of  today's  banking  industry. 

This  portion  of  current  law  is  a  classic 
case  of  overregulation.  In  fact,  bankers 
have  a  hard  time  conforming  with  its 
terms  because  they  are  unclear.  In  its 
annual  report  of  1977,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  called  it  "inordinately  com- 
plex and  poorly  drafted."  Given  our  cur- 
rent economic  problems,  we  must  take  a 
hard  look  at  all  such  examples  of  un- 
necessary, ineffective  Federal  interven- 
tion. 

THEN  AND  NOW 

Section  23A  was  part  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933— Glass-Steagall  Act.  Origi- 
nally it  applied  only  to  banks  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  1966,  Congress  amended  it  to  include 
all  federally-insured  commercial  banks. 

The  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  curb 
abuses  in  extensions  of  credit  by  banks 
to  their  nonbank  afBliates.  It  became 
law  back  in  1933  in  the  context  of  stock 
speculation  transactions.  Unfortunately, 
its  effect  has  been  to  compartmentalize 
banks  and  their  affiliated  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries within  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany. This  artificially  restricts  the  flow 
of  funds  that  would  otherwise  occur  be- 
tween and  amon?  the  subsidiaries  of  a 
bank  holding  company. 

The  current  terms  of  section  23A  make 
little  sense  today  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mouslv  broadened  powers  Congress  has 
conferred  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  other  bank  regulators.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1974  Congress  passed  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  This  extended 
case-and-desist  powers  to  include  'oank 
holding  companies  and  their  nonbank 
subsidiaries.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  bank  regulatory  agencies  now  have 
ample  authority  to  meet  any  supervisory 
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problem  imaginable  in  connection  with 
a  commercial  banking  transaction.  And 
elaborate  examinaton  programs  in  the 
agencies  provide  a  mechanism  for  en- 
forcing their  authority. 

Meanwhile,  section  23A  exists  pretty 
much  as  it  was  in  1933.  It  has  the  per- 
verse effects  of  requiring  a  bank  holding 
company  to : 

First,  buy  and  sell  Federal  funds  only 
with  banks  outside  its  own  corporate 
enterprise; 

Second,  incur  extra  expense  by  allo- 
cating participations  in  loans  among 
afQliated  banks;  and 

Third,  maintain  in  each  subsidiary 
bank  a  separate  inventory  of  pledgable 
assets  to  meet  collateral  requirements  in 
section  23A. 

LECISLATIVZ   RCMEDT 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
eliminate  these  undesirable  effects.  It 
will  permit  unlimited  transactions — ex- 
cept for  the  purchase  of  low  quality 
assets — between  and  among  affiliated 
banks  In  a  bank  holding  company  when 
80  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  these 
banks  is  owned  bv  the  parent  company. 
Thus,  the  tvpical  mulUbank  holding 
company  will  be  able  to  deal  with  its  sub- 
sidiary banks  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
way  a  single  bank  deals  with  its 
branches.  The  bill  will  eliminate  the 
artiflcal  restrictions  on  Federal  funds 
transactions,  the  inflexibility  in  moving 
surplus  funds  around  to  meet  loan  de- 
mand, and  the  separate  inventories  of 
pledgable  assets. 

This  bill  reflects  the  recommendations 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  made  to 
Congress  in  1979.  I  have  recently  con- 
ferred with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  this  issue.  They  explained  that  after 
reexamining  section  23A  they  remain 
confident  that  their  recommendations  of 
1979  are  both  necessary  and  sufficient  to 
imp-  -ve  this  area  of  bank  regulation. 
That  is  why  I  am  actins  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking  Affiliates 
Act  is  a  noncontroversial  proposal  that 
will  provide  overdue  relief  to  the  banking 
institutions  involved.  The  Association  of 
Bank  Holding  Companies  and  many  in- 
dividual bank  holding  companies  join 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  supporting 
this  bill.  Its  passage  will  be  an  important 
sign  that  Congress  intends  to  reexamine 
regulations  that  impose  unnecessary 
burdens  on  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Banking  Affili- 
ates Act  of  1981  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1680 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Banking  Affiliates  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  37X0)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  23 a  (a)  Restrictions  on  Trans- 
actions With  Ami  utes. — 

"(1)  A  member  bank  and  Us  subsidiaries 
may  engage  In  a  covered  transaction  with  an 
affiliate  only  if— 

"(A)  the  covered  transaction  Is  made  on 
substantially  the  same  terms  as  those  pre- 


vailing at  the  time  for  comparable  trans- 
actions with  other  nonaffiliated  companies; 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  affiliate,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  covered  transactions  of  the 
member  bank  and  its  suosldiarles  will  not 
exceed  13  per  centum  of  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  of  the  member  bank:  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  aU  afBllates.  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  covered  transactions  of  the 
member  bank  and  Its  subsidiaries  will  not 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  capital  stock 
p.nd  surplus  of  the  member  bank. 

"(2)  A  member  bank  and  Its  subsidiaries 
may  not  purchase  a  low-quality  asset. 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  any  transaction  with  a  director, 
officer,  or  other  employee  or  with  any  repre- 
sentative of  an  affiliate  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  transaction  with  the  affiliate  to  the  extent 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  transaction  are  used 
for  the  benefit  of,  or  transferred  to,  the 
affiliate; 

"(2)  except  In  the  case  of  a  company  that 
controls  the  member  bank,  any  transaction 
with  a  subsidiary  of  an  affiliate  or  with  a  sub- 
sidiary of  that  subsidiary  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  transaction  with  such  affiliate; 

"(3)  the  term  •afBIlate"  with  respect  to  a 
member  bank  means — 

"(A)  any  company  that  controls  the  mem- 
ber bank  and  any  other  company  that  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  company  that  controls  the 
member  bank; 

"(B)  a  bank  subsidiary  of  the  member 
bank; 

"(C)  any  company  (1)  that  is  controlled 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  trust  or  otherwise, 
by  or  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders  who 
beneficially  or  otherwise  control,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  trust  or  otherwise,  the  mem- 
ber bank  or  any  company  that  controls  the 
memSer  bank;  or  (U)  in  which  a  ma;orlty  of 
Its  directors  or  trustees  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  holding  any  such  office 
with  the  member  bank  or  any  company  that 
controls  the  member  bank; 

"(D)  any  comoanv,  including  a  real  estate 
Investment  trust,  that  Is  sponsored  and  ad- 
vised on  a  contractual  basis  by  the  member 
bank  or  any  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  the 
member  bank;  and 

"(E)  any  company  that  the  Board  deter- 
mines by  re?u'ation  or  order  to  have  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  member  bank  or  any 
subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  the  member  bank, 
such  that  Judgments  by  the  member  bank  or 
its  subsidiary,  with  respect  to  transactions 
with  such  company,  may  be  affected  by  the 
relationship  to  the  detriment  of  the  member 
bank  or  lis  subsidiary; 

"(4)  the  following  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  an  affi'iate: 

"(A)  nnv  company,  other  than  a  bank,  that 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  member  bank; 

"(B)  any  company  engaged  solely  in  hold- 
ing the  preml-es  of  the  member  bank  with 
which  It  is  amilated; 

"(C)  any  company  eneafred  solely  in  con- 
ducting a  safe  deposit  business: 

"(D)  any  company  en^agzd  so'ely  In  hold- 
ing obll!;3tlons  of  the  United  States  or  its 
agencies  or  obligations  fiillv  praranteed  by 
the  United  States  or  Its  agencies  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest:  and 

"IK'i  any  company  whore  control  resu'ts 
from  the  cerdse  of  rights  arising  out  of  a 
bona  flcte  »^ebt  previously  rontra"te?1.  hut 
only  for  the  period  of  time  specifically 
authorised  under  anpllcable  State  or  Peieral 
law  or  regulation  or  In  the  absence  of  such 
law  or  regulation  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
or  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  whichever 
date  Is  later,  subject,  upon  application  for 
good  cause  shown,  to  authorization  by  the 
Board  for  expansions  of  time  for  not  more 
than  one  year  at  a  time,  but  such  extensions 
in  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed  three  years: 

"(5)  (A)   a  company  or  shareholder  shall 


be   deemed   to   have   control   over   another 
company  if — 

"(i)  such  company  or  shareholder,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  acting  through  one  or  more 
other  persons  owns,  controls,  or  has  power 
to  vote  25  per  centum  or  more  of  any  class 
of  voting  securities  of  the  other  company; 

"(11)  such  company  or  shareholder  con- 
trols In  any  manner  the  election  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  directors  or  trustees  of  the  other 
company;  or 

"(111)  the  Board  determines,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  com- 
pany or  shareholder,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
exercises  a  cootrolllng  Influence  over  the 
maaa^ement  or  policies  of  the  other  com- 
pany: and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  company  shall  be 
deemed  to  own  or  control  another  company 
by  virtue  of  its  ownership  or  control  of 
shares  In  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except  as  pro- 
vided m  paragraph  (3)(B),  but  shares  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  owned  or  controlled  In  a 
fiduciary  capacity  if  the  company  owning  or 
controlling  such  shares  has  sole  discretionary 
authority  to  exercise  voting  rights  with  re- 
spect thereto,  or  if  the  company  owning  or 
controlling  such  shares  Is  a  business  trust; 
"(6)  the  term  'subsidiary'  with  respect  to 
a  specified  company  means  a  company  that 
is  controlled  by  such  specified  company; 

"(7)  the  term  'bank'  means  any  Institu- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  any  territory  of  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  or  the  United  States  Virgin 
Islands  which  (A)  accepts  deposits  that  the 
depositor  has  a  legal  right  to  withdraw  on 
demand,  and  (B)  engages  in  the  business  of 
making  commercial  loans.  Such  term  does 
not  Include  any  company  operating  under 
section  25  or  26(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  cr  any  company  which  docs  not  do 
business  within  f^e  United  States  or  whose 
only  business  within  the  United  States  is  in- 
cidental to  Its  activities  outside  the  United 
States; 

"(8)  the  term  'company'  means  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  business  trust,  association 
or  similar  organization.  Unless  specifically 
excluded,  the  term  'company'  Includes  a 
'member  bank'  and  a  'bank'; 

"(9)  the  term  'covered  transaction'  means 
with  respect  to  an  affiliate  of  a  member 
bank — 

"(A)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to  the 
affiliate; 

"(B)  a  purchase  of  or  an  Investment  in  se- 
curities of  the  affiliate; 

"(C)  a  purchase  of  assets.  Including  as- 
sets subject  to  an  agreement  to  repurchase, 
from  the  affiliate; 

"(D)  the  acceptance  of  securities  of  the 
affiliate  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan  or 
extension  of  credit  to  any  person  or  com- 
pany   or 

"(E)  the  issuance  of  an  acceptance,  guar- 
antee, or  letter  of  credit.  Including  an  en- 
dorsement or  standby  letter  of  credit  to,  or 
en  behalf  of.  an  affiliate; 

"(10)  the  terra  'aggregate  amount  of  cov- 
ered transac  dons'  means  the  amount  of  the 
covered  transactions  about  to  be  engaged  In 
added  to  the  current  amount  of  al!  outstand- 
ing covered  transactions: 

"(11)  the  term  'securities'  merins  sto"k8. 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  or  other  similar 
obligations;  and 

"(12)  t^e  term  'low-quality  asset'  means 
an  ps^et  that  falls  In  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following  categories; 

"(A)  an  asset  classified  as  'substandard', 
'doubtful',  or  'loss'  or  treated  as  'other  loans 
especially  mentioned'  in  the  most  recent  re- 
port; of  examination  prepared  by  either  a 
Federal  or  State  supervisory  agency; 
"(B)  an  asset  in  a  nonaccrual  status; 
"(C)    an  asset  on  which  principal  or  in- 
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terest  payments  are  more  than  thirty  days 
past  due;  or 

"(D)  an  asset  whose  terms  have  been  re- 
negotiated or  compromised  due  to  the  de- 
teriorating financial  condition  of  the  obligor. 

"(c)  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to — 

"(1)  any  transaction,  except  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  low-quality  asset,  with  a  bank — 

"(A)  which  controls  80  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  voting  shares  of  the  member  bank; 

"(B)  in  which  the  member  bank  controls 
80  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  shares; 
or 

"(C)  in  which  80  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  voting  shares  are  controlled  by  the  com- 
pany that  controls  80  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  voting  shares  of  the  member  bank; 

"(2)  making  nonln terest  bearing  deposits 
In  an  affiliated  bank; 

"(3)  giving  immediate  credit  to  an  af- 
filiated bank  for  uncollected  Items  received 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business; 

"(4)  making  any  loan  or  extension  of 
credit  to  any  affiliate  that  Is  fully  secured  by 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  Its  agen- 
cies or  obligations  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  or  Its  agencies  as  to  principal 
and  Interest; 

"(5)  purchasing  securities  of  any  comoanv 
of  the  kinds  described  in  section  4(c)(1)  of 
th;  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956:  and 

"(6)  purchasing  assets  having  a  readily 
Identifiable  and  publicly  available  market 
quotation  and  purchased  at  that  market 
quotation. 

"(d)  Secxtritt  for  Certain  Transactions 
With  Affiliates. — 

-  "  ( 1 )  Each  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to, 
or  guarantee,  acceptan-ie.  or  letter  of  credit 
issued  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  an  affiliate  by  a 
member  bank  or  Its  subsidiary  shall  be  se- 
cured at  the  time  of  the  transaction  by  col- 
lateral having  a  market  value  equal  to — 

"(A)  100  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee, 
acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit  if  the  collateral 
is  composed  of  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  its  agencies  or  obligations  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  Its  agen- 
cies as  to  principal  and  Interest,  or  notes, 
drafts,  bills  of  exchange  or  bankers'  accept- 
ances that  are  eligible  for  rediscount  or  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks; 

"(B)  110  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee,  accept- 
ance, or  letter  of  credit  if  the  collateral  is 
composed  of  obligations  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  any  State; 

"(C)  120  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee,  accept- 
ance, or  letter  of  credit  If  the  collateral  is 
composed  of  other  debt  Instruments,  includ- 
ing receivables;  or 

"(D)  130  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee,  ac- 
ceptance, or  letter,  of  credit  If  the  collateral 
is  composed  of  stock,  leases,  or  other  real  or 
personal  property. 

"(2)  Any  such  collateral  that  Is  subse- 
quently retired  or  amortized  shall  be  replaced 
by  additional  eligible  collateral  w^e^e  needed 
to  keep  the  percentage  of  the  collateral  value 
relative  to  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
loan  or  extension  of  credit,  guarantee,  accept- 
ance, or  letter  of  credit  equal  to  the  mini- 
mum percentage  required  at  the  inception  of 
the  transaction. 

"(3)  A  low-quality  asset  shall  not  be  ac- 
ceptable as  collateral. 

"(4)  The  securities  of  an  affiliate  of  the 
member  bank  shall  not  be  acceptable  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to.  or 
guarantee,  acceptance,  or  letter  of  credit 
issued  to.  or  on  behalf  of,  that  affiliate  or  any 
other  affiliate  of  the  member  bank. 

"(5)  The  collateral  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  applicable  to  an  ac- 
ceptance that  Is  already  fully  secured  either 
by  attached  documents  or  by  other  property 


having  an  ascertainable  market  value  that  Is 
Involved  In  the  transaction. 

"(e)  Ruu:mak.inc  and  AoomoNAL  Exemp- 
tions.— 

"(1)  The  Board  may  prescribe,  by  regula- 
tion or  order,  llmitailons  or  other  require- 
ments as  to  any  transactions  with  any  com- 
pany In  which  the  member  bank  or  a  bank 
affiliate  of  the  member  bank  owns,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  a  minority  equity  interest  other 
than  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  may  issue 
such  further  regulations  and  orders.  Includ- 
ing definitions  consistent  with  this  section, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  and  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  to  pre- 
vent evasions  thereof. 

"(2)  The  Board  may,  at  Its  discretion,  by 
regulation  or  order  exempt  transactions  or 
relationships  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section  If  It  finds  such  exemptions  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act, 
shall  apply  to  any  transaction  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept for  transactions  which  are  the  subject 
of  a  binding  written  contract  or  commitment 

entered  Into  on  or  before  — --,  1981, 

and  except  that  any  renewal  of  a  participa- 
tion loan  outstanding  on  - -,  1981,  to 

a  company  that  becomes  an  affiliate  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  any 
participation  loan  to  such  an  affiUa.e  ema- 
nating from  the  renewal  of  a  binding  written 
contract    or    commitment    outstanding    on 

1981,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 

collateral  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  18(J)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(J) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  within  the  m  .'aning  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended.  and".o 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lax  ALT) : 
S.  1681.  A  bill  to  designate  the  south- 
em  Nevada  water  project  the  "Robert 
B.  Griffith  Water  Project";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

ROBERT   B.   GRIFFITH     WATER  PROJECT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
rename  the  southern  Nevada  water 
project  the  "Robert  B.  Griffith  Water 
Project."  My  colleague,  Senator  Laxalt, 
joins  ms  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Robert  B.  Griffith,  now  deceased,  wore 
many  hats.  To  name  this  project  after 
this  man,  one  might  think  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  water,  which  he  did. 
The  genesis  of  the  project  came  from 
Bob  Griffith's  fertile  imagination.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada  when  the  first  plans 
were  considered  utilizing  Lake  Mead 
water  in  Las  Vegas,  and  he  was  still 
chairman  when  the  first  stage  of  this 
project  was  born. 

But  Bob  Griffith  was  involved  in  much 
more  than  water.  Bob  was  a  civil  engi- 
neer, contractor,  real  estate  devel<«)er, 
civic  leader  and  planner,  postmaster, 
and  businessman.  Moreover  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  Las  Vegas.  The  Southern  Ne- 
vada Water  Project  was  but  one  effort  of 
a  man  whose  creative  mind  and  organi- 
zation talents  helped  turn  Las  Vegas 
from  a  sleepy  desert  town  into  a  modem 
metropolis.  The  city  indelibly  bears  the 
mark  of  his  genius.  He  served  the  city  of 
Las  Vegas  in  many  capacities  for  over  50 
years.  It  should  also  bear  his  name  on 
one  of  those  important  projects.  Robert 
B.  Griffith  richly  deserves  the  honor  con- 
ferred by  this  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  95.  a  bill  to 
effect  certain  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  strengthen  Federal 
programs  and  policies  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear waste  management. 

S.   391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orasslet)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  391.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  prohibit  the  imauthorized  disclosure 
of  information  identifying  agents,  in- 
formants, and  sources  and  to  direct  the 
President  to  establish  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  secrecy  of  these  intelligence  re- 
lationships. 

S.    603 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grass- 
ley  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  603, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  exempt  nonprofit  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  nonprofit  fra- 
ternal organizations  from  the  require- 
ment tiiat  certain  performance  royalties 
be  paid  to  copyright  holders. 

S.   628 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dorenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  625, 
a  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of  Voyageurs 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Miimesota. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    lOlS 

At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018,  a 
bill  to  protect  and  conserve  fish  and  wild- 
life resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  HAY.-Ki*  va) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1277,  a  bill 
to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  vitamin  and 
mineral  products  for  over-the-counter 
use. 

S.  1335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1325,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  laws  relating  to  former 
Presidents. 

S.  1407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1407,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe 
39,  United  States  Code,  by  strengthening 
the  investigatory  and  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Postal  Service  by  authoriz- 
ing inspection  authority  and  by  providing 
for  civil  penalties  for  violations  of  orders 
under  section  3005  of  such  title— pertain- 
ing to  schemes  for  obtaining  money  by 
false  representations  or  lotteries— and 
for  other  purposes. 
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8.  1411 


At  the  request  of  &fr.  Thttrmono,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1411,  a  bill 
to  amend  subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
certain  inequities  in  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  provided  for  under  such  subchapter, 
to  improve  such  plan  by  authorizing  cer- 
tain new  options  for  participants  in  such 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  1442 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1442,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act,  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  Improve  food  safety  decisions, 
to  provide  for  assessment  of  risks  to 
health  presented  by  substances  present 
in  food,  to  provide  for  referral  of  food 
safety  questions  to  expert  scientific  ad- 
visory panels,  to  provide  authority  for 
flexible  regulatory  response  based  on  the 
risks  and  uses  associated  with  a  sub- 
stance, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rikgld  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1533,  an  orig- 
inal bill  to  authorize  the  appropriations 
for  the  Legal  Serv-ites  Corporation  for 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  private  attorneys  in 
the  provision  of  legal  services  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chh-es)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1598,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  In- 
terest Rates. 

S.    1607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1607,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  minimum 
interest  and  dividend  exclusion  of  $200 
for  each  individual. 

S.    1609 

At  the  request  of  (Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  1609 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
to  revise  provisions  relatng  to  the  Board 
Of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
oystem,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
^^I  J^°^  Nevada  (Mr.  L^xalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1678.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  with  regard  to  mort- 
gage investments. 

SENATE     JOINT    RESOHmON    83 

At   the  request  of  Mr.   Chafeb,  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 

T^ll,f  o"  "^^^^  *^  ^  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Jotat  Resolution  83,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  op  Edu- 


cation not  later  than  January  15,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holuncs,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Coh«h), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLc),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  J*CKsoN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving certain  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment Federal  consistency  regulations. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottte),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domeni- 
ci),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  33,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution disapproving  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  trade  regulation  rule  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    564 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  564  proposed  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  265,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    S69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Arvstrono.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  569  proposed  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  265,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  570  proposed  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  265,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURA!,  RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to  con- 
sider S.  1674,  a  bill  to  amend  or  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  the  Organic  Acts 
aoplicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Thursday.  October  15,  beginning  at 
10:30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contract  Mr. 


Jim  Beime  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2564. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  announce 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Public  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  will  continue 
hearings  on  S.  1544,  the  State  and  Local 
Energy  Block  Grant  Act  of  1981,  on 
Friday,  October  16,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Richard  Grundy  of  the  committee  staff 
at  244-2564. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water  to  consider  S.  625,  to  revise  the 
boundary  of  Vovageurs  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  October  29  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wi-sh'ng  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Tonv  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-5161. 
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AUTHORITY  FOrt  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBrOMMITTEE   ON    CC>\'ERNMENTAL    EPTICIENCY 
AND   THE   DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  10  a.m.  today.  September  29. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  744.  a  bill  to  issue 
general  obligation  bonds  to  pay  certain 
liabiliti'^s  of  the  District. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON    ENERGY    AND    NATURAL 
EESOCRCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Fnergy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Ssptember  29. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1544.  tha  State 
and  Local  Energy  Block  Grant  Act  of 
1S81. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON    THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during   the   session   of   the   Senate   on 


Wednesday,  September  30,  to  consider 
the  execuUve  nominations  of  J.  Raymond 
Bell  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission;  Came- 
ron Batjer  to  be  Commissioner  of  the 
\j.b.  Parole  Commission;  Glenn  H. 
Davidson  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  ol  Mississippi;  G-orge 
Landon  Phillips  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  southern  disti-ict  of  Mississippi;  John 
Lamp  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Washington  State;  Emery 
Jordan  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Maine;  and  to  consider  other  commit- 
tee business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMXNT  AND 
FOBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  sess'on 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  at  2  o'clock  to  mark  up  the 
Federal-a'd  Highway  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  S.  1024. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    EFFICIENCY 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Governmental  Efficiency  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affa'rs.  be  author- 
ized to  meet  at  9  am.  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 30,  to  discuss  Senate  Resolution 
207,  a  resolution  to  disapprove  of  District 
of  Columbia  Act  9-69,  a  reform  of  the 
sexual  assault  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ARMS  SALES  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

•  Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  Pre-ident  Pres- 
ident Reagan  is  surely  correct  in  h's  de- 
cision to  renegotiate  the  terms  of  the 
"air  defense  enhancement  package"  his 
administration  wishes  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  proposal  as  previously  pre- 
sented to  Congress  was  clearly  unac- 
ceptable, for  the  risks  it  would  pose  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  al'ke.  Majorities  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  said  as  much,  and  the 
President  has  heard  us. 

Now,  officials  of  our  Government  have 
begun  new  negotiations  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  in  consultation  with  Members 
of  Congress,  in  pursuit  of  an  agreement 
which  will  properly  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns of  all  Interested  part'es.  This  I 
take  to  be  a  positive  development.  We 
may  in  consequence  be  able  to  arrive 
at  responsible  terms  for  Saudi-American 
cooperation  in  the  defense  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

It  is  essential  that  these  d'scussions  be 
undertaken  with  all  the  diolomat'c  care 
which  peace  in  the  Middle  East  war- 
rants. They  may  be  the  most  important 
talks  this  administration  will  engage  In 
with  Saudi  Arab'a.  Certainly  negotia- 
t'ons  of  this  import  should  not  be  con- 
ducted in  hasty  fashion  to  meet  arbi- 


trary and  unnecessary  self-imposed 
deadlines — such  as  this  week's  target 
date  for  formal  submiss.on  of  the 
AW  ACS  package  to  Congress.  They 
should  also  not  be  conducted  via  the 
press  release.  If  the  administration  is 
not  willing  to  meet  in  private  to  dis- 
cuss alternatives  to  the  first  AWACS 
package,  the  Saudis  will  surely  question 
the  sincerity  with  which  our  Govern- 
ment views  its  commitment  to  defend 
the  Persian  Gulf — and  qu.te  properly 
so.  in  the  view  of  this  Senator. 

I  speak  on  the  basis  of  some  experi- 
ence in  these  matters.  As  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  served  as  an 
American  Ambassador — in  India,  and 
at  the  United  Nations— I  daresay  I  have 
learned  that  serious  international  ne- 
gotiation can  take  place  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  calm,  unencumbered  by 
bureaucratic  imperatives  for  immedi- 
ate resolution.  The  question  of  whether 
and  on  what  terms  the  United  States 
will  provide  any  nation  with  military 
technology  as  sophisticated  and  as  sen- 
sitive as  that  contained  in  the  AWACS 
package  is  such  a  serious  matter. 

Having  realized  that  the  proposal  will 
have  to  be  rewritten,  the  administration 
should  now  be  prepared  to  begin  a  proc- 
ess of  reconsideration  and  renewed  ne- 
gotiation which,  surely,  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  2  or  3  days.  Witness  the  head- 
hne  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
about  the  Saudi  reaction  to  the  admin- 
istration's first  alternative  proposal: 
"Saudi  Bars  U.S.  Crews  As  AWACS 
Compromise."  One  assumes  there  re- 
mains cons  derable  work  to  be  done. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent postpone  submission  of  his  proposal 
for  the  air  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  oilfields  until  such  time 
as  it  has  been  clearly  established  what 
the  proposal  is. 

I  would  also  say  that  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  negotiations,  such  as  they  are,  appear 
already  to  have  gwie  astray.  The  addi- 
tion of  one  or  two  or  three  American 
technicians  to  the  13-man  crew  of  an 
AWACS,  without  any  as5urance  that  this 
would  represent  a  significant  degree  of 
operational  control  by  the  United  States, 
would  only  complicate  American  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  difficulties  In  the 
event  of  another  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  central  issue  here  should  remain 
the  steadfast  reluctance  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  to  behave  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  its  claim  to  be  an 
aDy  of  the  United  States. 

On  August  22,  for  example,  the  Saudi 
Government  joined  with  other  members 
of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  to  con- 
demn the  American  downing  of  two 
Libyan  fighters  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  as 
"an  exercise  of  medieval  piracy  at  high 
seas."  In  the  circumstance,  th's  wav  any- 
thing but  the  language  of  a  friend. 

On  September  14,  an  official  Saudi 
Government  spokesman  condemned 
President  Reagan's  recent  decision  to 
enter  a  new  accord  on  strategic  coopera- 
tion with  Israel,  saying  the  agreement 
would  "hinder  the  peace  process." 
Neither  an  accurate  nor  a  constructive 
intervention,  to  my  mind. 

Moreover,  Saudi  Arabia  continues  to 
boycott   U.S.   firms   which   trade   with 


Israel,  as  well  as  firms  which  do  business 
with  companies  which  trade  in  Israel.  I 
trust  I  need  not  remind  oeuators  Oi  tiiis. 

Until  the  leadership  of  Saudi  Arabia 
demonstrates  that  It  Is  willing  to  support 
the  U.B.  policy  in  the  Middle  East — our 
efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  region — ^it  Is 
unlikely  that  Congress  will  permit  the 
administration  to  iumlsh  It  with  com- 
plete control  of  the  radar  surveillance 
and  battlefield  control  technology  upon 
which  the  United  States  depends  for  Its 
own  security. 

I  would  ask  that  the  President  consider 
this  view  as  he  endeavors  to  reach  a  new 
accord  for  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
do  think  he  may  need  some  time  to  work 
out  the  details  of  an  agreement  that 
Congress  will  permit.  I  therefore  urge 
President  Reagan  to  announce  that  he 
will  not  make  a  formal  submission  to 
Congress  any  time  soon.* 


PATRICIA  WEBER 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Patricia  Weber  is  not  a  very  unusual  per- 
son. At  least  she  would  not  characterize 
herself  as  such. 

But,  besides  the  "usual"  roles  of  wife 
and  mjther  she  has  run  a  smalltown 
newspaper,  cheered  her  oldest  son  into 
the  U.S.  Congress  at  age  27,  and  now  has 
Income  "chairwoman"  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  St.  Paul  Dispatch  story  on 
this  very  special  Miimesotan  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Sept.  17.  1981 1 

Weber  Won't  Flinch  Under  Fire 

(By  Walter  Parker) 

Patricia  Weber's  30  years  of  working  on  a 

weekly  newspaper  taught  her.  among  other 

things,   that   sometimes   In  public   life   It's 

going  to  get  hot. 

"I  dont  think  anything  affects  me  any- 
more. On  the  paper,  you  know,  our  mistakes 
would  He  around  for  a  week.  We  didn't  even 
have  the  advantage  you  have  (on  a  daUy)  oi 
bslng  thrown  out  after  a  day.  One  learns  to 
stand  up  for  what  you  think  Is  right,  take 
what  comes  and  then  try  to  put  It  out  of  your 
mind,"  she  said. 

She's  on  the  other  side  of  the  notebook 
now,  both  as  chairwoman  of  the  state  Board 
of  Education  and  as  the  politically  active 
mother  of  a  public  official.  Sixth  District  r-R 
Congressman  Vln  Weber. 

Appointed  to  the  board  by  Gov.  Al  Qule  in 
May  1979,  Mrs.  Weber,  63  was  elected  last  July 
to  a  one-year  term  as  chairwoman.  She  was 
reminded  almost  immediately  upon  taking 
the  helm  that  country  editors  aren't  the  only 
lightning  rods  for  criticism. 

A  devout  Catholic,  she  included  In  her  ac- 
ceptance sneech  a  wish  for  the  board  to  have 
what  she  called  two  Rifts— "that  the  peace 
and  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide 
yo-T  deliberations." 

But  longtime  board  meml)er  lx)ul8  Smer- 
im?  objected  that  her  comment,  while  not 
Illegal,  was  a  religious  aside  inappropriate 
for  a  secular  nubile  meeting. 

The  confrontation  waa  brief  and  quickly 
pas!<«d  into  history,  but  it  made  for  a  bumpy 
start  for  the  board's  new  leader.  Never  un- 
duly uoset  about  it  (nor.  says  Smerllne,  was 
he),  Weber  defends  her  comments,  and  in- 
sists it  was  a  strictly  personal  remark,  not 
an  official  one. 
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Weber,  »n  Independent-Republican  from 
Blkyton,  was  one  of  the  first  of  Qute'e  six 
i4>polntments  to  the  state  Board  of  Educa- 
Uon.  a  nine-member  body  whose  Impressive 
name  belles  Its  more  nebulous  function 
somewhere  between  the  Legislature  and 
hundreds  of  local  school  boards. 

Officially,  the  board  oversees  and  sets 
statewide  policies  for  the  Deparimcnt  of  Ed- 
ucation to  follow.  Its  decisions  have  the 
force  of  law,  until  countermanded  by  the 
courts  or  the  Legislature.  It  also  serves  as 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
overseeing  the  state's  44  vo-tech  insUtutes. 

Board  members  often  cite  "leadership"  as 
a  primary  role.  Their  meetings  are  a  forum 
for  them  and  for  department  staffers  to  en- 
courage and  debate  public  school  poUcle.s.  In 
the  19/Os,  for  example.  It  was  the  oi>.ira.  not 
the  Legislature,  that  established  school  de- 
segregation regulations. 

Partisanship  Is  naturally  a  factor  In  board 
affairs,  though  both  board  members  and 
staffers  who  work  closely  with  It  are  quick 
to  say  that  political  Ideology  Is  more  blurred 
in  education  than  In  other  fields. 

"Most  board  people  don't  "run"  for  this  sort 
of  thing."  Weber  said.  "They're  basically  do- 
gooders,  the  kind  of  people  who  say  yes  when 
they're  asked  to  do  something." 

Weber  began  her  career  as  a  medical  and 
X-ray  technician  before  devoting  herself  to 
the  Murray  County  Herald,  the  newspaper 
owned  by  her  husband's  family  until  they 
s(rid  It  last  February.  She  credits  newspapers, 
both  others  and  the  one  for  which  she 
"would  clean  the  basement  In  the  morning 
and  write  editorials  in  the  afternoon,"  for  a 
great  part  of  her  own  education. 

Currently,  she  Is  working  on  a  degree  in 
communication  through  the  state  commu- 
nity college  in  Worthlngton.  Her  coursework 
In  the  "competency-based"  program  Is  but- 
tressed with  credit  for  life  experiences,  the 
kind  of  program  she  says  she  hopes  to  advo- 
cate through  her  board  service. 

In  recent  years  Weber,  the  mother  of  three 
adult  sons,  served  on  the  Slay  ton  School 
Board.  Her  interest  in  education,  far  from 
flagging  as  her  sons  finished  their  schooling, 
has  intensified. 

"The  quality  of  education  in  Minnesota 
is  good,  that's  a  foregone  conclusion"  based 
on  available  evidence,  she  said.  "But  it  can 
be  Improved." 

Weber  said  her  major  goal  on  the  board 
Is  to  promote  individually  tailored  programs 
for  students,  keyed  to  their  strengths  and  In- 
terests from  "the  day  they  cross  the  thresh- 
old into  kindergarten." 

She  said  she  has  been  deeply  Impressed  In 
this  area  by  the  apparent  success  pilot  com- 
puter teaching  programs  have  had  with 
youngsters.  "They've  found  that  even  In 
ghetto  areas  the  youngsters  are  coming  back 
after  school"  to  continue  their  lessons,  she 
said. 

While  "tailored  programs  might  cost  moT«, 
Weber  said  the  long-term  social  benefits 
would  Justify  the  expense  by  changing  the 
antl-authoritarlan  orientation  many  stu- 
dents adopt  toward  school  and  learning. 

"How  much  of  our  society  is  non-produc- 
tive because  people  aren't  happy  with  what 
they're  dolni??"  she  said.  "It's  probably  too 
late  for  people  like  you  and  me.  but  It's  not 
for  the  children.  We've  got  to  start  with 
them." 

As  a  conservative.  .•?hp  «alrt  jvie  believes  ad- 
vocate.<i  for  a  return  to  "basics"  have  a  point, 
but  that  their  fears  that  the  schools  arent 
succeeding  are  based  on  a  broader  break- 
down of  traditional  resoect  for  e'ders.  that 
youn?  people  don't  appreciate  the  sacrifices' 
society  makes  to  educate  them  Peoole  tend 
to  blame  schools  for  this,  but  the  answer 
Isn't  a  return  to  the  "3Rs,"  she  said. 

Weber  acknowledges  her  own  backgrcmd 
probably  explains  why  she  "never  got  Into" 


some  liberal-activist  Issues  that  touch  the 
schools,  such  as  affirmative  action  and  equal 
access  to  athletics  for  women.  She  was  born 
the  sixth  child  in  an  Irish  worklngman's 
family  in  Mankato  two  months  after  their 
house  burned  down  and  Just  before  the 
Great  Crash  of  the  stock  market  in  1929. 
She  supported  herself  while  in  medical  tech- 
nical school  and  got  her  first  career  Job  Im- 
mediately af  terward.^ 


NATIONAL  URBAN  POLICY 

•  Mr.  TSONQAS.  Mr.  President,  Mary 
Neuhauser,  a  city  councilwoman  from 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  recently  wrote  an  arti- 
cle on  our  national  urban  policy  for  the 
Nation's  Cities  Weekly,  a  publication  of 
the  National  Lezigue  of  Cities. 

C".  r  a  decade  ago.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  began  to  form  the 
framework  of  a  national  urban  policy, 
and  this  effort  was  forcefully  accelerated 
during  the  last  administration.  I^e 
comprehensive  urban  policy  developed 
during  the  Carter  administration  rested 
on  three  main  premises:  First,  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  committed  to 
help  urban  communities  respond  to  their 
problems.  Second  that  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector 
should  work  in  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  urban  revitali- 
zation  strategies.  Third,  that  Federal  re- 
sources should  be  targeted  to  communi- 
ties and  people  reflecting  the  greatest 
needs. 

These  principles  have  taken  on  even 
greater  importance  as  our  country  at- 
tempts to  resolve  its  grave  economic 
problems,  but  they  have  clearly  been  lost 
in  the  shuffle.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we 
should  make  cities  our  partners  in  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  ask  that  Ms.  Neuhauser's  article  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  her  concerns. 

The  article  foUows: 
iMPkoviNC  OuK  CrriEs  Most  Remain  a  Top 
National  Priorttt 
(By  Mary  Neuhauser) 

As  the  first  of  the  budgets  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  slides  through  Congress,  we 
wonder  and  fear  what  lies  ahead  for  our 
cities. 

We  have  the  distinct  Impression  that  Im- 
provement of  cities  Is  no  longer  a  national 
priority  but  will  be  merely  an  option  for 
states  to  consider  as  they  choose.  We're 
afraid  that  some.  If  not  many,  of  the  states 
may  not  choose  to  commit  themselves  to 
Improving  our  cities. 

If  states  were  serious  about  Improving 
rifles,  they  would  re-examine  historical  pol- 
icies that  have  contributed  to  the  problems 
of  their  cities.  Statutes  Umlt  the  ability  of 
cities  to  annex  adjacent  areas  to  broaden 
the  city  tax  base.  Statutes  restrict  cities'  ac- 
cess to  re'-enues  from  sources  oth?r  than  the 
property  tax.  and  particularly  from  those  who 
live  outside  the  city  limits,  but  use  city  serv- 
ices. State  appropriations  for  freeways  en- 
courage middle-income  people  to  live  outside 
the  cities  leaving  those  most  in  need  of  gov- 
ernment services  and  least  able  to  pay  for 
them  behind.  State  laws  exempting  certain 
kinds  of  property  from  taxation  put  greater 
burdens  on  the  remaining  property  owners. 

Recognizing  that  not  all  states  have  a 
commitment  towards  Improving  their  cities, 
we  must  seek  a  broader  approach.  The  vi- 
tality of  Amerlcen  cities  l3  not  a  luury: 
it  Is  a  necessity  and  must  be  a  national 
priority. 


Cities  promote  the  efficient  use  of  re- 
sources. They  serve  concentrated  popula- 
tions. Cities  have  Institutions  and  Infra- 
structure in  place. 

While  some  Improvements  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  baolc  building  to  service  an  existing 
population  already  has  been  done.  Use  of 
existing  resources  and  land  saves  undevel- 
oped land  outside  the  cities  for  other  im- 
portant uses,  such  as  agriculture,  forestry, 
energy  exploration  and  recreation. 

Cities  shelter  people  who  can't  live  any- 
where else.  Someday  the  poor  and  many 
minorities  may  be  able  to  live  wherever  they 
wloh,  but  right  now  the  reality  Is  that  many 
cooununities  outside  the  cities  make  no  pro- 
vision for  them.  They  have  no  housing  for 
low  Income  people.  They  have  no  jobs  for 
low-skilled  people.  They  have  no  public 
transfKjrtatlon  or  day  care  centers.  Cities 
provide  these  services. 

If  we  are  to  see  that  our  cities  continue 
to  provide  services  to  the  people  who  require 
them.  If  we  want  to  see  all  people  have  a 
chance  to  better  their  condition,  and  If  we 
want  to  see  cities  continue  to  regain  their 
former  economic  vitality,  we  must  Insure 
that  cities  remain  a  national  priority. 

We  must  continue  to  pursue  our  national 
goals  to  provide  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing,  to  build  healthy  communities 
through  the  elimination  of  slums  and  blight 
and  through  enforcement  of  the  Clear  Air 
Act  and  Clean  Water  Act,  and  to  achieve 
self-supporting  economies  through  increased 
employment  opportunities  In  the  private 
sector. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  cities  must  be 
able  to  count  on  assured  financial  assistance 
from  the  federal  government. 

Whether  the  form  Is  categorical  programs 
or  block  grants  is  not  the  significant  point. 
Block  grants  have  great  advantages  In  in- 
creased flexibility,  reduced  burdensome  reg- 
ulation and  more  efficient  administration. 
However,  whatever  the  funding  source.  It 
must  be  tied  to  a  commitment  that  our 
cities  are  a  national  priority,  because  vital 
cities  are  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the 
nation  and  the  principles  on  which  It  was 
founded.* 
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SENATOR     DOLE     HONORS    BARRY 
OOLDWATER 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  Wednesday  night  nearly  700 
people  attended  the  benefit  dinner  for 
the  Charles  Edison  Memorial  Youth 
Fund.  The  dinner  honored  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  who  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  this  important  program  since 
its  inception  in  1969. 

My  colleague  from  Kansas,  Senator 
Dole,  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  the 
dinner  chairman.  His  introduction  of 
Senator  Goldwater  was  a  well  deserved 
tribute,  and  I  ask  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

QOLDWATZB    SCROLARSRXP    DINNER 

Thank  you,  CUff,  for  that  very  kind  Intro- 
duction. While  we're  handing  out  compli- 
ments, can  you  think  of  anyone  In  this  room 
who  has  done  as  much  for  the  Republican 
cause  as  Cliff  White? 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that  CUff  be- 
gan his  political  career  In  Tom  Dewey's  or- 
ganization In  New  York.  That's  where  be 
learned  to  lose.  But  he's  resilient.  In  fact, 
that's  one  of  the  themes  of  this  evening. 
Take  my  case,  for  Instance.  I  can  remember 
a  'ot  o'  fell's  In  xy^Vi  to"'n  1'st  a  lew  years 
ago  who  Insisted  that  Bob  Dole  would  never 
chair  a  party  again.  Yet  here  I  am. 

Someone  once  defined  a  conservative  u 


»  xnasx  who  never  wants  to  do  anything  far 
tb«  first  time.  Yet  here  we  are,  at  the  second 
annual  Goldwater  scholarship  dinner.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  your  staunchest  ad- 
mirers couldn't  be  here  thU  evening.  Jack 
Kemp's  at  the  dentist,  having  some  filling* 
meltSd  down.  Dave  Stockman  took  one  look 
at  the  menu  and  said  our  meal  provided  too 
much  nutrition.  Tip  CNell  Is  busy  polishing 
off  his  bust  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

But  Barry's  here  and  that's  what  counts. 
IfB  been  an  eventful  year  for  our  guest  of 
honor.  He  won  re-elecUon  to  a  fourth  term 
in  the  Senate.  He  saw  a  conservative  udai 
wave  wash  over  tte  landscape  He  got  to  see 
someone  else  take  the  heat  on  social  security 
for  a  change.  And  Just  this  week,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  got  bU  own  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

Tne  Senator  from  Arizona  has  never  relin- 
quished his  hold  on  the  headlines.  He  has  a 
habit  of  saying  exactly  what's  on  his  mind. 
And  in  this  town,  candor  is  about  as  unusual 
as  a  balanced  budget.  Not  long  ago.  he  stood 
up  to  the  moral  majority.  He  reminded  us 
that  there  are  different  definitions  of  moral- 
ity In  a  diverse  country.  There  are  tho3e  who 
preach  a  morality  they  don't  always  prac- 
tice—and then  there  are  those  who  practice 
morality  better  than  they  preach.  Barry 
Goldwater  doesn't  preach.  He  has  always 
questioned  the  abUity  or  the  propriety  of 
Government  defining  what  Is  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  Because  Barrt  has  never 
confused  Washington  with  God.  Even  if  some 
bureaucrats  do. 

I  have  other  reasons  for  admiring  this  man. 
During  the  day,  I  keep  an  eye  on  taxes,  wlUle 
he  watchdogs  national  intelligence.  And  we 
both  agree:  There's  too  much  of  one.  and 
not  enough  of  the  other.  Than  to,  I'll  never 
forget  the  political  advice  that  Barry's  given 
me  over  the  years.  In  1971.  he  urged  me  to 
become  Republican  National  Chairman- 
said  there  wasn't  a  better  springboard  to  the 
White  House  imaginable.  In  1973,  he  said  to 
forget  the  oval  office — Splro  Agnew  was  a 
shoo-in  to  succeed  Nixon.  In  1976,  he  told 
me  that  everyone  wanted  to  hear  about 
Democrat  wars. 

Whatever  the  value  of  his  current  advice. 
I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  history 
books  have  already  vindicated  our  guest  of 
honor.  We  wouldn't  make  a  choice  in  1964 — 
so  we  settled  for  echoes  of  an  ex-)lodin<;  Gov- 
ernment. Still,  It  struck  me  as  a  bit  prema- 
ture for  Barry  to  have  his  lawyers  get  In 
touch  with  Duke  University  about  building 
a  library. 

But  Barry,  no  library  could  do  Justice  to 
yovir  life  and  work.  Your  monument  Is  In  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  who  always 
admired  you  and  now  have  come  to  agree 
with  you.  Some  men,  by  their  sheer  presence, 
can  stiffen  the  courage  of  others.  You've 
showed  over  the  years  that  conservatism  and 
courage  were  intertwined.  In  this  city  of 
loud  voices  and  short  memories,  you've  made 
it  possible  for  conscience  to  speak  with  more 
than  a  whisper. 

Perhaps  It  was  the  uncompromising  fron- 
tier of  the  Arizona  Territory  into  which  you 
were  born  on  New  Year's  day,  1909,  that  bred 
Into  you  the  frontier  virtues  of  Integrity  and 
candor.  Along  with  them  went  principles,  and 
a  gift  for  prophecy  that  made  you  a  man 
ahead  of  his  time. 

It  has  been  said  that : 

A  man  Is  what  he  Is.  His  character  no  man 
can  touch. 

It  Is  what  he  Is  before  God  and  Judge. 

Character  is  for  eternity. 

This  is  Barry  Goldwater. 

It  has  also  been  said,  bv  Barry  himself  In 
"The   Conscience   of  a   Conservative": 

"Let  us  through  persuasion  and  education, 
seek  to  improve  Institutions  we  deem  defec- 
tive. But  let  us.  In  doing  so.  resneit  the 
orderly  process  of  law.  Any  other  course  en- 
thrones tyrants  and  dooms  freedom." 


This  Is  Basrt  Oolowatbi's  commitment  to 
the  future,  to  the  young  people  who  will 
guide  that  future,  and  to  the  Charles  Edison 
Memorial  Youth  Fund  that  makes  these 
scholarships  possible. 

Al  Smith  was  called  the  happy  warrior. 
Robert  Taft  was  Mr.  Republican.  This  eve- 
ning, I'm  honored  to  present  B4r.  Conserva- 
tive .  .  .  Barry  Oolowater.o 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  ADDRESSES 
THE  WORLD  BANK  AND  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL  MONETARY   FUND 

•  Mr. -GARN.  Mr.  President,  President 
Reagan  is  a  leader.  He  has  shown  that 
again  and  again  in  the  many  issues  that 
he  has  faced  in  the  brief  months  s  nee  his 
inauguration.  That  leadership  was 
demonstrated  once  more  today,  before 
the  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  In  his  address  opening  the  first 
session.  President  Reagan  charted  the 
course  for  these  multilateral  institutions 
for  the  rest  of  the  1980's.  It  is  a  course 
that  will  buUd  upon  and  enhance  the  im- 
portsuit  work  that  these  vital  institutions 
have  already  accomplished.  It  is  a  course 
that  takes  into  account  both  the  needs  of 
the  less-developed  countries  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  industrial  states. 

Drawing  upon  the  examples  of  the  de- 
velopment successes  of  recent  years,  of 
the  amazing  growth  achieved  by  such 
countries  as  South  Korea,  Singapore, 
Brazil,  Taiwan,  and  others,  this  course 
puts  greater  reliance  upon  private  re- 
sources and  initiative.  It  would  utilize  the 
great  power  of  the  market  place  for  at- 
tracting private  capital  and  developing 
productive  enterprise.  In  other  words, 
this  course  for  the  eighties  is  made  up  of 
three  essential  elements: 

Continued  strong  U.S.  support  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks; 

Emphasis  upon  domestic  economic  pol- 
icies as  the  key  sources  of  growth  and 
development;  and 

Renewed  reliance  upon  open  markets 
and  market  forces,  resulting  in  greater 
private  initiative  and  reduced  govern- 
mental burden. 

Mr.  President,  these  policies  are 
neither  new  nor  innovative.  They  have 
been  around  with  us  for  a  long  time.  As  I 
mentioned,  these  principles  have  been 
the  key  elements  in  the  programs  of  the 
most  successful  developing  countries. 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  takes  a  leader  to 
recognize  these  elements  and  stand  up 
and  declare  them.  President  Reagan  gave 
notice  today,  before  the  assembled  finan- 
cial leaders  of  the  world,  that  these  prin- 
ciples will  govern  US.  policy  and  must  be 
the  guid'ng  principles  of  the  multilateral 
development  banks  as  well  if  these  in- 
stitutions are  to  meet  the  challenges  be- 
fore us. 

Being  a  leader  also  means  following 
through,  it  means  sticking  to  a  wise 
course  once  begun.  President  Reagan  has 
also  demonstrated  this  great  quality.  Be- 
cause of  it,  time  and  again  he  has  been 
successful  when  others  were  saying  that 
he  would  be  beaten.  I  am  confident  that 
this  kind  of  determination  will  be  applied 
to  the  policies  outlined  by  the  President 
today.  The  policies  are  sensible ;  they  are 
soimd;  they  provide  for  solid  growth,  no 
illusive  bubbles  of  development  that  one 


day  burst  and  leave  you  worse  off  than 
before. 

Mr.  President,  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  grew 
out  of  the  rubble  of  World  War  n.  It  was 
the  kind  of  program  that  President  Rea- 
gan outlined  today  that  brought  about 
the  reconstruction  of  an  economically 
destroyed  Europe.  There  is  a  role  for  the 
multilateral  banks,  an  essential  role. 
They  have  achieved  great  successes,  but 
it  is  when  we  try  to  supplant  rather  than 
supplement  private  effort  that  we  fail, 
with  the  resultant  frustraticm  and  dis- 
couragement of  that  failure.  As  President 
Reagan  put  it  so  well  this  morning: 

We  who  live  in  free  market  sodetlee  be- 
lieve that  growth,  proepartty,  and  ultimately 
human  fulfillment,  are  created  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  not  the  government  down.  Only 
when  the  human  spirit  Is  allowed  to  invent 
and  create,  only  when  Individuals  are  given 
a  personal  stake  In  deciding  economic  poli- 
cies and  benefiting  from  their  success — only 
then  can  societies  remain  economically  alive, 
dvnamlc.  prosperous,  progressive  and  free. . . . 
Governments  that  set  out  to  regiment  their 
people  with  the  stated  objective  of  providing 
security  and  liberty  have  ended  up  losing 
both. 

President  Reagan's  leadership  is  being 
followed.  His  economic  policies  found 
echo  in  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of 
the  annual  meeting,  the  Honorable  Val- 
entin Arismendi  Elgue,  by  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clau- 
sen, and  by  the  managing  director  of  the 
IMF.  Mr.  De  Larosiere.  To  borrow  from 
Mr.  Larosiere's  words: 

Concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  Industrial 
countries  to  address  the  underlying  causes  of 
stagflation  would  represent  a  crucial  contri- 
bution to  Improvement  of  the  performance 
of  the  world  economy.  .  .  .  The  vast  ma'ority 
of  the  Fund's  member  coimtries  still  face  an 
extremely  difficult  economic  situation.  If 
their  economies  are  to  achieve  sustained 
growth,  if  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  their 
peoples  for  the  coming  decade  are  to  be  at 
all  satisfied,  there  can  be  no  relaxation  now 
In  economic  adjustment  policies.  This  mes- 
sage may  seem  an  austere  one.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less realistic. .  . . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  President 
Reagan's  remarks  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Address  by  the  PsEsmENT  to  the  Governors 

OF  Woru)  bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary  FtJND 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  for 
your  3  Jth  Annual  Meeting.  It  seems  your  de- 
liberations take  on  added  Importance  each 
year,  and  this  year  will  be  no  exception.  I 
telleve  your  meeting  can  strengthen  the 
national  resolve  and  International  coopera- 
tion required  for  the  global  economic  re- 
covery and  growth  we  all  are  strlvlns  to 
achieve. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  this  onportunlty  to 
address  your  distinguished  group.  It  Is  cus- 
tomary to  begin  a  speech  before  this  An- 
nual Meeting  with  a  portrait  of  the  serious 
problems  and  challenges  we  face  today  In 
the  world  economy.  Those  problems  and 
challenges  are  certainly  there — In  force — 
and  I  wlU  return  In  a  minute  to  review 
them. 

But  first,  let  me  take  Just  a  moment  to 
salute  the  institutions  you  re-resent.  The 
IMP  and  World  Bank  group  have  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  the  spread  of  hope— to  a 
better  life  throughout   the   world  commu- 
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nlty.  In  the  process,  they  have  proven  them- 
selves capable  of  change,  of  adapting  to  new 
circumstances  and  the  needs  of  new  mem- 
bers. 

Yotir  Institutions  have  worked  tirelessly 
to  preserve  the  framework  for  International 
economic  cooperation  and  to  generate  con- 
fidence and  competition  In  the  world  econ- 
omy. They  have  been  Ins.'lred  by  the  Ideal 
of  a  far  better  world  In  which  econonxic 
growth  and  development  would  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  For  more  than  three  dec- 
ades, they  have  worked  toward  the^e  goals 
and  contributed  to  results  that  are  now 
clearly  visible  to  all. 

This  past  decade  In  particular  has  tested 
the  mettle  and  demonstrated  the  strength 
and  merit  of  the  World  Bank  and  IMF.  As 
the  development  report  of  the  World  Bank 
Itself  notes : 

"The  1970s  witnessed  International  eco- 
nomic convulsions  at  least  as  serious  as  any 
that  may  be  thought  highly  probable  In 
the  next  10  years.  The  world  economy's  ca- 
pacity to  withstand  shocks  has  been  severely 
tested.  The  tests  were  not  passed  with  en- 
tire success  .  .  .  but  parts  of  the  dejvelop- 
Ing  world  have  come  through  remarkably 
well." 

We  need  to  recognize  our  progress  and 
talk  about  it  more  In  our  conversations 
with  one  another.  This  In  no  way  denies  the 
Immense  problems  we  face.  But  without 
some  sense  of  what  we  have  achieved,  with- 
out some  encouragement  to  believe  In  our 
mission,  we  will  succumb  to  defeatism  or 
surrender  to  lU-advlsed  solutions  to  prob- 
lems that  can  never  yield  to  grandiose 
schemes. 

To  look  at  the  cht^lenges  before  us,  let 
us  recall  that  vision  we  originally  set  out  to 
reach  through  international  cooperation. 
The  Second  World  War  had  left  us  with  the 
realization,  bom  out  of  the  suffering  and 
the  sacrifices  of  those  years,  that  never  a^^ain 
must  human  initiative  and  individual  lib- 
erties be  denied  or  sunpressed. 

The  International  political  and  economic 
Institutions  created  after  1946  rested  upon  a 
belief  that  the  key  to  national  development 
and  human  progress  Is  individual  freedom, 
both  political  and  economic. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Institutions  and  the 
OATT  established  generalized  rules  and  pro- 
cedures to  facilitate  inrllvidual  enterr^rlse 
and  an  open  International  trading  and  fi- 
nancial system.  They  recognized  that  eco- 
nomic incentives  and  increasing  commercial 
opportunities  would  be  essential  to  economic 
recovery  and  growth. 

We  who  live  In  free  market  societies  be- 
lieve that  growth,  prosperity,  and  ultimately 
human  fulfillment,  are  created  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  not  the  government  down. 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  Is  allowed 
to  Invent  and  create,  only  when  Individuals 
are  given  a  personal  stake  In  deciding  eco- 
nomic policies  and  benefiting  from  their 
success — only  then  can  societies  remain  eco- 
nomically alive,  dynamic,  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive and  free. 

Tnist  the  people.  This  is  the  one  Irrefut- 
able lesson  of  the  entire  post-war  period 
contradicting  the  notion  that  rlRld  govern- 
ment controls  are  essential  to  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  societies  which  have  achieved  the 
most  spectacular,  broad-based  economic 
piwo~<q  In  *Ytm  c*,ortMt  n«rlod  of  time  are 
not  the  most  tightly  controlled,  nor  neces- 
sarily the  01  gesi,  in  size,  or  the  wealthiest  In 
natural  resources.  No,  what  unites  them  all 
Is  their  willingness  to  believe  In  the  magic 
of  the  market  place. 

Everyday  life  confirms  the  fundamentally 
human  and  democratic  Ideal  that  Individ- 
ual effort  deserves  economic  reward.  Nothing 
is  more  crushing  to  the  spirit  of  working 
people  and  to  the  vision  of  development  It- 


self than  the  absence  of  reward  for  honest 
toll  and  legitimate  risk.  So  let  me  speak 
plainly:  We  cannot  have  prosperity  and  suc- 
cessful development  without  economic  free- 
dom. Nor  can  we  preserve  our  personal  and 
political  freedoms  without  economic  free- 
dom. 

Oovernments  that  set  out  to  regiment 
their  people  with  the  stated  objective  of 
providing  security  and  liberty  have  ended 
up  losing  both.  These  which  put  freedom 
as  the  first  priority  also  find  they  have  also 
provided  security  and  economic  progress. 

The  United  States  Is  proud  of  its  contri- 
butions to  the  goals  and  Institutions  of  post- 
war development.  Tou  can  coiint  on  us  to 
continue  to  shoulder  our  responsibilities  In 
the  challenges  we  face  today. 
We  see  two  of  overriding  Importance: 
Restoring  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
world  economy; 

And  assuring  that  all  countries,  especially 
the  poorest  ones,  participate  fully  In  the 
process  of  growth  and  development. 

But  let  us  rememjer,  the  most  important 
contribution  any  country  can  make  to  world 
development  is  to  pursue  sound  economic 
policies  at  home.  Regrettably,  many  indus- 
trial coimtries,  including  my  own,  have  not 
made  this  contribution  in  the  recent  past. 
We  have  overspent,  overtaxed  and  overregu- 
lated,  with  the  result  being  slow  growth  and 
soaring  Inflation.  This  stagflation,  as  the 
IMP  annual  report  notes,  is  one  of  two  basic 
problems  we  must  quickly  overcome. 

The  United  States  has  set  its  course  to 
economic  recovery.  Our  program  Is  compre- 
hensive, and  as  I  reminded  the  American 
people  last  Thursday  evening,  it  will  re- 
quire effort  and  patience.  But  the  reward  is 
worth  working  for. 

By  reducing  the  rate  of  Government 
spending,  honoring  our  commitment  to 
balance  the  budget,  reducing  tax  rates  to 
encourage  productive  Investment  and  per- 
sonal savings,  eliminating  excessive  Govern- 
ment regulation,  and  maintaining  a  stable 
monetary  policy  ...  we  are  convinced  we  will 
enter  a  new  era  of  sustained  nonlnflatlonary 
f^rowth  and  prosperity,  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  not  seen  for  many  years. 

And  as  the  world's  largest  single  market, 
a  prosperous,  growing  U.S.  economy  will 
mean  increased  trading  opportunities  for 
other  nations.  America  now  receives  half  of 
all  non-OPEC  developing  country  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  all  Industrialized 
countries,  even  though  we  account  for  only 
one-third  of  the  total  t^oss  national  prodnct 
of  those  ln(lustriall''ed  countries.  Lower  US. 
Infiation  and  Interest  rates  will  translate 
into  increased  availability  of  financial  re- 
sources at  affordable  rates.  Alreadv.  capital 
markets  in  the  United  States  are  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  developing  countries  than 
capital  marl.-ets  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
No  American  contribution  can  do  more  for 
development  than  a  growing,  prosperous  U5. 
economy. 

The  domestic  policies  of  developing  coun- 
tries are  likewise  the  most  critical  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  development.  Unless 
a  nation  puts  its  own  financial  and  enonomic 
house  in  order,  no  amount  of  aid  will  pro- 
duce prosrress.  Many  countries  are  recogniz- 
\n%  this  fact  and  taklns:  dramatic  ste-^  to 
cet  their  economies  back  on  a  sound  footing. 
T  know  it's  not  easy — but  it  must  be  done. 

Only  with  a  foundation  of  sound  domestic 
nolicies  can  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem continue  to  expand  and  Improve.  My 
own  Government  is  committed  to  policies  of 
free  trade,  unrestricted  investment  and 
open  caoital  markets.  The  financial  flows 
generated  by  trade  investment  and  growth 
capital  flows  far  exceed  official  development 
assistance  funds  provided  to  developing 
countries. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  sensitive  to  the 


needs  of  the  low-Income  countries.  They 
can  benefit  from  international  trade  and 
growth  In  the  industrial  countries  because 
they  export  many  raw  materials  and  primary 
products  the  industrial  world  needs.  But 
(hey  also  depend  upon  our  aid  to  strengthen 
their  economies,  diversify  their  exporu  and 
work  toward  self-sufllclency. 

The  United  States  recognizes  this.  Over 
ihree  decades,  we  have  provided  more  than 
$130  billion  in  concessional  assistance.  The 
American  people  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  as  compassionate  and  caring  as  any  on 
Earth.  And  we  will  remain  so. 

We  strongly  support  the  World  Bank.  And 
because  of  our  strong  support,  we  feel  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  provide  constructive 
suggestions  to  make  it  more  effective.  We  be- 
lieve these  suggestions  will  permit  it  to  gen- 
erate increased  funds  for  development  and 
to  support  the  efforts  developing  countrlet 
are  making  to  strengthen  their  economies. 
Taking  Into  account  our  budgetary  con- 
straints, we  are  committed  to  providing  the 
Bank  and  IDA  resources  for  them  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  their  contributions  to 
development. 

We  know  that  stimulating  private  Invest- 
ment is  also  critically  important.  The  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  plays  the  lead- 
ing role  In  the  bank  family  in  support  of 
such  investment.  Given  the  Importance  of 
this  role,  we  hope  it  can  be  enhanced.  We 
believe  all  facets  of  the  Bank  can  play  a 
more  active  role  In  generating  private  re- 
sources and  stimulating  indiviuual  initiative 
in  the  development  effort. 

The  IMP  also  plays  a  critical  role  In  estab- 
lishing conditions  to  encourage  private  cap- 
ital flows  to  deficit  countries.  By  reaching 
agreements  with  the  IMP  on  a  sound,  com- 
prehensive, stabilization  program — and  by 
demonstrating  its  determination  to  Imple- 
ment that  program — a  borrowing  country 
signals  private  markets  of  Its  intent  to  solve 
its  own  economin  T-ob  ems. 

We  are  committed  to  a  pragmatic  search 
for  solutions  to  produce  lasting  results.  Let 
us  put  an  end  to  the  divisive  rhetoric  of  us 
versus  them.  North  versus  South.  Instead  let 
us  decide  what  all  of  us — both  developed 
and  developing  countries — can  accomplish 
together.  Our  plans  for  the  Caribbean  Basin 
are  one  example  of  how  we  would  like  to 
harness  economic  energies  within  a  region  to 
promote  stronger  growth.  The  design  and 
success  of  this  undertakln;;  de-^ends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  many  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

My  colleagues  and  I  also  look  forward  to 
the  upcoming  summit  meeting  at  Cancun, 
Mexico.  That  occasion  will  provide  us  with 
fresh  opportunities  to  addres.s  the  serious 
problems  we  face  and  encourage  each  other 
in  our  common  mission. 

In  conclusion,  each  of  our  societies  has  a 
destiny  to  pursue.  We  have  chosen  ours  In 
light  of  our  experience,  our  strength  and  our 
faith.  We  each  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
our  actions  and  the  suoresses  antl  failures 
that  they  bring.  But  while  Individually  re- 
sponsible w"  are  also  mutually  Interdepend- 
ent. By  working  together  throu(?h  such  In- 
stitutions as  the  IMP  and  World  Bank  we 
can  all  seek  to  collaborate  on  Joint  problems, 
share  our  insights,  and  encourage  the  com- 
mon good. 

These  institutions  have  reflected  a  shared 
vision  of  growth  and  development  through 
polUicHl  freedom  and  ei-onomic  opportunity. 
A  liberal  and  open  trade  and  navments  sys- 
tem would  reconstruct  a  shattered  world  and 
lay  the  basis  for  prosperity  to  help  avoid  fu- 
ture confiicts.  This  vi.<i)on  has  become  reality 
for  many  of  us.  Let  us  pledge  to  continue 
wo-Hn"  together  to  ensure  it  becomes  a  re- 
ality for  aU. 

Thank  you  very  much.9 
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INTERDICTION  OP  HAITIANS  ON 
HIGH  SEAS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
mtolstratlon  has  announced  new  poUcies 
for  coping  with  mass  flrst-asylum  situa- 
tions, such  as  the  Cuban  exodus  last  year 
and  the  continuing  flow  of  Haitians. 

At  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  I  have 
expressed  my  deep  concern  over  many  of 
the  administration's  proposals,  especially 
the  Intention  to  interdict  Haitian  boats 
on  the  high  seas  suspected  of  carrying 
Haitians  destined  for  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  concerns  have  been  re- 
viewed in  a  thoughtful  analysis  prepared 
by  Lois  McHugh  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Interdiction  of  Haitian 
Vessels  on  the  High  Seas." 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  because  it  raises  Im- 
portant questions  on  the  legal,  diplo- 
matic and  practical  implications  of  the 
administration's  proposals. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  will  soon  be 
adopting  the  very  policies  the  United 
States  has  been  so  strongly,  and  correct- 
ly, critical  of  by  other  nations — such  as 
those  in  Southeast  Asia  whom  we  have 
condemned  for  interdicting  Vietnamese 
boat  people  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 
iNTBwicnoN  or  Hattian  Vessua  on  tbb 

High  Seas 
As  part  of  a  new  immigration  and  refugee 
policy,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  de- 
cided to  use  the  Coast  Guard  to  interdict 
(stop  and  search)  Haitian  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  to  determine  if  they  are  smuggling  un- 
documented Haitians  into  the  United  States 
and,  if  BO  to  return  them  to  Hlati.  While  some 
Administration  officials  see  this  procedure  as 
a  positive  step  In  halting  illegal  immigration, 
some  observers  argue  that  if  Implemented,  it 
would  likely  cause  very  serious  ramifications 
at  home  and  abroad.  Opponents  say  use  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  interdict  Haitian  boats 
on  the  high  seas,  decide  asylum  claims  on 
board  ship,  and  return  to  Haiti  those  deter- 
mined ineligible,  would  violate  America's 
traditional  egalitarianlsm  and  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  freedoms.  Some  Third  World 
nations  are  llltely  to  challenge  the  interdic- 
tion policy  as  racist  since  Haitian  blades 
would  be  excluded  while  Southeast  Asians 
have  been  welcomed.  Moreover,  some  nations 
may  charge  that  the  practice  violates  inter- 
national agreements.  Finally,  this  U.S.  prac- 
tice may  be  used  by  other  countries  to  Justify 
refusing  asylum  to  refugees. 

BACKCBOTTWD 

Because  Haiti  Is  a  desperately  poor  country 
with  a  repressive  government,  Haitians  have 
been  fleeing  and  Illegally  entering  the  United 
States  and  neighboring  countries  for  several 
years.  There  are  many  indications  that  the 
Haitian  government,  both  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  current  President  for  Life.  Jean 
Claude  Duvaller.  and  under  his  father  before 
him,  has  used  torture  and  arbitrary  incar- 
ceration for  a  variety  of  political  and  non- 
political  offenses.  Lack  of  economic  opportu- 
nity has  also  caused  large  nimibers  of 
Haitians  to  travel  to  foreign  countries  in 
search  of  work. 

The  Influx  of  Haitians  to  the  United  States 
has  become  especially  troublesome  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  1978  and  again  in  1980,  the 
Bahamas  began  limiting  the  number  of  Hal- 
tiann  residing  In  that  country.  With  a  weak- 
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enlng  economy  and  the  Increasing  burden 
that  20,000  to  30,000  Ulegal  Haitian  residents 
put  on  local  social  services,  the  Bahamian 
government  deported  some  Haitians  and  en- 
couraged others  to  leave.  Many  of  those  pres- 
sured to  leave  migrated  to  the  nearby  coast  of 
south  Florida. 

Secondly,  Immigatlon  to  Florida  by  Hai- 
tians has  become  an  indiistry,  with  smugglers 
obtaining  large  sums  of  money  for  transport- 
ing Haitians  Illegally  to  south  Florida.  The 
smuggling  network  has  Increased  and  regu- 
larized the  flow  of  Haitians  to  this  country. 
Congressional  and  other  sources  alleged  that 
the  Government  of  Haiti  faclUtatee  ttils 
smuggling  and  some  government  officials  are 
receiving  a  percentage  of  the  profit.  A  similar 
situation  in  Vietnam  was  widely  condemned. 
Finally,  the  Influx  of  125,000  Cubans  In 
the  boatUft  during  the  spring  of  1980  se- 
verely strained  the  budgets  of  south  Florida 
communities  and  convinced  many  Ameri- 
cans that  U.S.  Immigration  was  out  of  con- 
trol. Many  Americans  are  convinced  that 
stronger  action  to  curtail  Illegal  immigra- 
tion should  be  taken. 

The  Reagan  Administration  began  review- 
ing U.S.  refugee  and  immigration  policy  early 
in  1981,  and  the  President  appointed  an 
interagency  task  force,  headed  by  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  to  develop 
recommendations.  Following  the  report  of 
this  group.  President  Reagan  announced  the 
outline  of  his  Administration's  proposals  for 
Immigration  and  refugee  poicy  reform  on 
July  30.  1981.  At  bearings  held  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees  on  July  30 
and  31,  the  Administration  described  the 
proposals  in  greater  detail  including  proce- 
dures for  curtailing  the  arrival  of  undocu- 
mented Haitians  in  this  country.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  O.  Enders  said 
the  Coast  Guard  will  interdict,  or  stop  and 
board  Haitian  vessels  on  the  high  seas  to 
ascertain  whether  the  boats  are  going  to  vio- 
late U.S.  immigration  laws  by  bringing  un- 
documented Haitians  to  the  United  SUtes. 
According  to  Mr.  Enders,  any  asylum  claims 
of  the  undocumented  Haitians  vrill  be  proc- 
essed at  sea  and  aliens  who  are  not  found 
to  be  legitimate  candidates  for  asylum  wili 
be  returned  promptly  to  Haiti.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Administration  plans  to  begin 
this  program,  apparently  without  additional 
legislation.  The  United  States  is  currently 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Haitian 
government  enabling  the  Coast  Guard  to 
stop  Haitian  ships  on  the  high  seas.  This 
memo  concentrates  on  Just  one  aspect  of 
those  recommendations,  the  proposal  to  in- 
terdict Haitians  at  sea. 

THE  INTiaNATIONAL  CONTEXT 

Many  countries  have  been  inundated  with 
large  groups  of  people  suddenly  entering 
illegally  in  search  of  asylum.  Until  recently, 
the  United  States  has  not  faced  this  prob- 
lem. Throughout  the  postwar  period,  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  have  faced  sud- 
den Infiuxes  of  political  refugees,  and  more 
recently,  several  Southeast  Asian  nations 
were  inundated  with  large  numbers  of  boat 
and  land  asylum  seekers.  Many  African 
countries  also  re-'ularly  host  groups  of  refu- 
gees. Tn  many  cases  it  is  not  clear  what  mo- 
tivates the  migration.  Are  these  people  truly 
refugees,  seeking  relief  from  persecution,  or 
are  they  migrating  for  economic  betterment? 

Nations  have  a  traditional  right  to  control 
immigration  both  under  customary  Interna- 
tional law  and  through  treaties  which  touch 
on  the  subject.  Nations  also  have  the  right 
to  enforce  their  laws  within  the  borders  of 
their  country  and  within  territorial  waters. 
For  example.  Article  24  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  (15  UST  160'5)  states  that  a 
coastal  State  may  exercise  the  control  neces- 
sary to  "prevent  infringement  of  its  customs, 
fiscal,  immigration  or  sanitary  regulations 
within  its  territory  or  territorial  sea".  En- 


forcement of  laws  beyond  the  territorial 
is  less  clearcut. 

The  right  of  Individuals  to  seek  asylum  has 
also  been  acknowledged  over  the  years.  For 
example,  the  OniversAl  Declaration  Oi  Human 
Rights,  which  was  adopted  u.ianimously  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1948,  provides: 

"Article  14  (1).  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
seek  and  to  enjoy  In  other  countries  asylum 
from  persecution." 

However,  It  remains  the  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  choose  to  grant  or  not  to  grant 
asylum.  Under  the  US.  system,  asylum  is  de- 
termlaed  by  an  Individual  hearing  process 
with  the  right  of  appeal. 

In  the  same  area,  the  1967  Protocol  Relat- 
ing to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  provides: 

"No  Contracting  State  shall  expel  or  re- 
turn ("refouler")  a  refugee  In  any  manner 
whatsoever  to  the  frontiers  of  territories 
where  his  life  or  freedom  would  be  threaten- 
ed on  account  of  his  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, membership  of  a  particular  social  group 
or  political  opinion." 

It  remains  the  right  of  the  affected  govern- 
ment to  determine  whether  or  not  a  person  is 
a  rei:ugee  under  the  definition  contained  in 
the  Protocol  (and  also  contained  in  U.8. 
law).  As  Chairman  Simpson  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  noted  in  the  hearings 
on  mass  asylum,  "This  (Protocol)  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  United  States  must 
accept  for  permanent  resettlement  each  le- 
gitimate asylee  who  arrives  on  our  shores". 
Under  the  Protocol,  the  United  States  can 
avoid  the  issue  by  deporting  the  alien  to  an- 
other country,  as  long  as  it  is  one  which  wUl 
not  persecute  him,  or  by  allowing  the  aUen 
to  reside  on  VS.  territory  untu  the  slt»iatlon 
in  his  country  Improves.  The  problem  with 
the  Haitians  has  been  that  no  other  country 
has  been  willing  to  take  the  burden  of  asy- 
lum from  the  United  States,  and  once  the 
Haitians  are  released  in  the  United  States 
they  often  disappear  into  the  Haitian  com- 
munity, thus  avoiding  deportation. 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  OF 
THX   REAGAN   PROPOSAL 

A.  Argtiments  presented  In  favor  of  the  in- 
terdiction and  retium  policy. 

Both  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  have 
repeatedly  determined  that  the  Haitians  are 
not  fleeing  persecution,  but  are  in  fact  seek- 
ing economic  opportunities  in  the  United 
States.  Unlike  the  Indochlnese,  the  Haitians 
are  not  a  recognized  refugee  group  under 
U.S.  law  and  can  be  departed.  They  can,  how- 
ever, apply  for  asylum  Individually. 

The  United  States  must  have  control  and 
must  appear  to  have  control  over  the  fiow  of 
people  into  the  country.  The  United  States 
cannot  allow  its  refugee  and  asylum  policy  to 
be  determined  by  hostile  foreign  leaders  who 
expel  their  citizens  to  the  United  States  or 
bj-  entrepreneurs  who  make  a  living  from 
bringing  undocumented  aliens  to  our  shores. 
The  interdiction  policy  would  help  ensure 
respect  for  our  laws  at  home  and  abroad. 

Refugee  problems  should  be  addressed 
multilaterally.  The  United  States  wanU  to 
remain  a  country  of  asylum  for  those  fleeing 
periecutlon,  but  we  cannot  grant  asylum 
(which  often  means  permanent  resettle- 
ment) to  every  person  from  the  Caribbean 
fleeing  persecution.  Advocates  say  we  must 
work  with  international  organizations  to 
share  the  burden  equitably  among  the  coun- 
tries of  chs  region. 

Once  the  Haitians  reach  the  United  States 
they  are  able  to  use  the  VS.  court  system  to 
delay  their  deportation  for  many  years,  and 
often  disappear  Into  the  community  before 
they  can  be  deported.  Therefore,  It  is  impor- 
tant to  rrevent  the  Haitians  from  reaching 
US.  territory. 

This  country  already  accepts  large  num- 
bers of  Immigrants  and  refugees  each  year 
but  does  not  have  the  resources  to  expand 
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infinitely  our  capacity  to  welcome  unex- 
pected masses  of  ptople  seeking  asylum. 

B.  Arguments  presented  In  opposition  to 
the  interdiction  and  return  policy. 

We  have  no  way  of  guaranteelu ^  that  those 
Haitians  with  a  legitimate  need  for  asylum 
will  receive  a  fair  Individual  hearing  on  board 
a  ship  on  the  high  seas,  and  U.S.  courts  have 
already  questioned  the  consideration  given  to 
Haitians  in  south  Florida.  We  may  return  In- 
dlTlduala  with  a  legitimate  fear  of  persecu- 
tion or  death  to  the  country  persecuting 
them.  This  is  In  violation  of  the  U.N.  Pro- 
tocol on  Refugees  to  which  the  Dnlted  States 
Is  a  party. 

Opponents  argue  that  this  policy  of  deny- 
ing asylvun  to  those  seeking  It  will  result  In 
criticism  from  allies  who  provide  asylum  to 
many  thousands  of  persons  every  year.  In 
addition  to  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Germany  recorded  100,000  asylum  applicants 
in  1980  alone,  and  Austria  has  been  faced  In 
recent  months  with  10,000  Eastern  Euro- 
peans, mostly  from  Poland. 

The  United  SUtes  will  also  be  criticized 
by  the  black  nations  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Africa  who  see  a  generous  admission  policy 
for  the  oppressed  boat  people  of  Asia  and  a 
prohibition  of  admission  for  the  oppressed 
boat  people  of  Haiti. 

The  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
responds  to  the  difficult  public  policy  Issue 
of  mass  asylum  will  directly  and  Immediately 
affect  our  nations  leadership  role  with  re- 
spect to  fundamental  Issues  of  refugee 
asylum  at  an  international  level.  We  cur- 
rently ask  other  countries  to  give  those  seek- 
ing eisylum  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Our 
mass  asylum  policy  must  be  consistent  with 
what  we  ask  of  other  nations  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances If  we  are  to  maintain  credibility 
as  a  leader  in  this  area. 

A  VS.  policy  of  Interdiction  will  Immedi- 
ately become  a  precedent  for  other  nations 
to  cite  in  turning  aside  the  asylum  claims 
of  persons  considered  refugees  by  the  Inter- 
national community.  In  many  Instances  It 
Is  already  quite  difficult  to  convince  govern- 
ments that  refugees  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  situation  In  their  own 
country  improves.  A  less  generous  resoonse 
by  other  asylum  countries  may  result  in  in- 
creased pressure  on  the  United  States  to 
accept  more  refugees  for  resettlement  here. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  on-board  asyliun 
hearings  tmd  subsequent  return  will  be  ac- 
cepted peacefully  by  Haitian  migrants.  An 
American  use  of  force  to  return  the  Haitians 
win  lead  to  embarrassing  charges  of  hypoc- 
risy, since  the  United  States  is  traditionally 
a  haven  for  freedom  and  a  nation  of  laws, 
but  would  be  engaged  In  violence  and  kanga- 
roo court  Justice  to  prevent  Haitians  from 
attaining  that  freedom.* 


DEREGULATION 


•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  many  seg- 
ments of  our  society  are  lamenting  the 
economic  ills  that  have  befallen  our 
country.  Moreover,  a  multitude  of  econo- 
mists offer  conflicting  remedies  for  the 
aliments  of  our  economy. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  rather  than 
through  Keyneslan  tinkering  with  the 
economy,  I  submit  that  there  is  another 
method  by  which  productivity  can  be  in- 
creased and  inflation  reduced.  That 
method  is  regulatory  reform. 

Government  regulation  is  a  majcw 
COTitributing  cause  of  inflation.  Some  es- 
timates place  regulatory  costs  anywhere 
from  $100  to  $130  bUlion  each  year, 
or  about  $1,800  to  $2,200  for  every  Ameri- 
can family.  Federal  panerwork  annually 
costs  American  taxpayers  $60  billion  and 
businesses  from  $25  to  $32  billion 


Businessmen  caimot  make  ordinary 
management  decisions  without  prior 
clearance  from  regulators  who  are  less 
concerned  with  proflt-and-loss  figures  or 
their  agency's  overall  mission  than  with 
the  complex  details  of  each  new  rule 
or  standsuxl.  By  generating  excessive  de- 
lays and  bureaucratic  redtape,  regulation 
makes  long-term  planning  needlessly 
arduous. 

It  retards  technological  change  and 
hinders  the  availability  of  new  products. 
It  reduces  consumer  choices,  restricts 
personal  freedom,  and  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  competitive  free-market  econ- 
omy it  was  originally  designed  to  protect. 
Moreover,  the  capital  that  could  be  chan- 
neled to  corporate  renovation  and  In- 
creased employment,  thereby  enhancing 
producUvity,  is  diverted  to  regulatory 
compliance  costs. 

The  administration  is  doing  more  than 
any  previously  in  combating  unneeded 
regulation.  Implementation  of  36  regu- 
lations has  been  delayed  and  another  27 
aro  being  reviewed. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  regiilatory  reform  is 
our  domestic  energy  situation.  Since  de- 
regulating oil  and  gasoline,  a  world  sur- 
plus of  oil  has  developed.  Conservation 
has  expanded  dramatically  to  the  point 
that  our  oil  imports  are  down  25  percent 
from  just  2  years  ago.  New  domestic 
drilling  records  are  being  set  each 
month.  OPEC's  cartel  is  confronted  with 
the  very  real  possibility  of  being  broken. 
And  oil  prices  have  stabilized  and  are 
even  declining. 

Paul  W.  MacAvoy,  a  former  member  of 
President  Ford's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  in  an  incisive  and  persuasive 
article  in  the  August  30,  1981  New  York 
Times,  described  reform  options  avail- 
able to  us.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  MacAvoy's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
Dehkcttlation  :  A  Letteb  to  Oeobge  Bush 
(By  Paul  MacAvoy) 

Mr.  Vice  President,  now  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  set  Its  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
It  is  very  late  to  begin  regulatory  reform. 
The  tax  and  spending  bills  that  Mr.  Reagan 
just  signed  will  not  be  effective  unless  you 
also  reduce  regulations.  Tn  order  to  produce 
a  supply-side  effect,  the  resources  released 
by  tax  cuts  have  to  bs  put  to  use  for  more 
prodluctlve  purposes  than  meeting  more 
regulatory  reoulrements. 

Thus,  the  President  must  come  forward 
Immediately  with  a  reform  agenda. 

Such  a  plan  should  concentrate  on  a  few 
major  regulatory  proerams  that  stand  In  the 
way  of  efficiency  and  proi^ress.  To  do  less 
would  cast  doubt  on  whether  the  President 
can  carry  forward  his  full  economic  program. 

My  advice  Is  that  you  begin  on  thofe 
I  describe  below  because  each  is  suoported 
by  abundant  economic  research  making  a 
case  on  efficiency  grounds  for  drastic  reform. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  should  be  f*rst  on  the 
agendii.  Scheduled  for  Congressional  review 
this  fall,  the  act  has  to  be  evaluated  on 
the  10-year  record  of  programs  management 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  E.P.A.  has  Imposed  big  reeulatory  costs 
and  caused  slenlflcant  inefficiencies  In  re- 
source use.  while  fallln;  to  achieve  the  en- 
vironmental goals  of  the  lei^lslatlon.  This  was 
done  by  setting  largely  unfounded,  but  high- 
ly stringent,  air  quality  standards,  which 
were  translated  only  Indirectly  into  require- 


ment* on  related  equipment  on  planta  In 
every  state. 

Where  the  requirements  have  been  en- 
forced, they  are  expensive  but  effective  In 
improving  air  quality.  But  they  are  so  dra- 
conlan  i^  nature  that  they  have  not  been 
enforced  in  the  majority  of  the  states,  there- 
by producing  expensive  but  Inconsistent 
equipment  Installation  with  no  substantial 
overall  improvement  in  air  quality. 

The  agency's  own  recent  proposals  for  re- 
form wUl  not  work,  because  they  are  only 
a  little  less  of  the  same.  The  act  should 
be  completely  restructxired  so  that  air  quality 
standards  are  set  by  Congress  and  the  £.P.A.'s 
only  Job  is  enforcement.  The  agency  should 
be  allowed  to  license  plant  levels  of  pollution 
and  to  use  penalties  or  taxes  In  the  case  of 
infractions.  And  if  Its  activities  prove  in- 
effective, the  EJ>.A.  should  be  abolished  In 
favor  of  state  agencies. 

'ibe  efficiency  gains  from  a  reformed  E.P.A. 
would  oe  striking  even  in  the  first  few  years. 
Since  $50  billion  are  now  spent  eacn  year  on 
pollution  regulations,  reduced  requirements 
on  equipment  could  reiease  funas  for  as 
much  new  produoii^e  investment  as  from  the 
first  round  of  tax  cuts. 

'1  he  second  prominent  candidate  for  reform 
Is  the  Food  and  Drug  Aomlnistration.  The 
F.D.A.  follows  the  same  llcenalng  practices  a* 
the  E.P.A. ,  out  with  prescription  drugs  and 
fool  addltl.es,  to  pre.ent  doctors  from  pre- 
scrljlng  and  consumers  from  using  harmful 
substances.  While  the  licensing  U  doing  some 
good.  It  Is  doing  more  harm. 

'ihe  process  prevents  harmful  substitutes 
from  appearing  on  the  market,  but  it  also  in- 
hibits the  development  of  newer  safe  prod- 
ucts because  of  the  time-consuming  and 
costly  procedural  steps  required.  While  try- 
ing to  pre.ent  harmful  side  effects  to  the 
very  few  effected,  the  process  hinders  the 
caving  of  many  lives.  The  process  also  creates 
a  situation  where  anything  new  Is  over- 
regulated  and  most  everything  currently  on 
the  maket  is  under-regulated,  because  the 
license  review  process  Is  so  cumbersome  that 
It  Is  unfeasible  to  use  It  on  the  thousands  of 
existing  products. 

What  needs  to  be  done,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
is  that  all  product  licensing  activities  should 
be  merged  Into  a  new  agency  that  succeeds 
the  E.P.A.  and  F.D.A.  The  legislative  mandate 
for  the  new  agency  would  be  to  achieve  quick 
certification  with  continued  monitoring  of 
all  licensed  products.  Thla  could  lead  to  rapid 
Introluctlon  of  beneficial  products,  but  also 
rapid  decertification  later  if  adverse  findings 
were  to  appear  once  they  were  on  the  market. 

The  third  promising  csjidldates  for  renova- 
tion is  the  regulation  of  financial  institu- 
tions. Banks,  brokerage  hotises.  Insurance 
companies  and  conunodlty  exchanges  each 
have  their  own  regulatory  agency  that  erects 
barriers  over  which  new  Investments  must 
cllm*].  Relatively  safe  within  the  barriers,  the 
old  institutions  are  Induced  to  raise  funds  by 
noncompetitive  and  costly  regulatory  prac- 
tices. But  eventually  some  barriers  break 
down  as  investors  develop  new  uses  for  their 
funds.  This  produces  intense  and  efficient 
competition  In  some  financial  markets,  but 
great  Inefficiency  in  the  stUl  insulated  parts 
of  the  banking  and  Insurance  Industries. 
What  better  reason  to  reform  regulation  than 
to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  investing  supply- 
side  funds? 

Investors  protection  against  misuse  of  his 
fund>  needs  to  be  strengthened,  while  the 
barriers  to  sources  and  uses  of  funds  across 
Industries  need  to  be  abolished.  No  more 
would  a  bank  have  a  protected  market  or  an 
Insurance  company  a  collusive  premium 
schedule.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  these  com- 
panies are  strlnoed  of  their  regulatory  cloth- 
Ine.  they  should  be  relieved  of  the  regulatory 
bur''ens  of  repor+s.  nroce^ures  «nd  hearings. 

The  worst  of  the  burden-creating  agencies 
Is  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
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and  the  wont  of  lU  regulation*  are  the  re- 
quirements for  corporate  disclosure  or  busi- 
ness activities  and  for  Issuing  new  shares  in 
the  stock  market.  This  agency  should  be  dis- 
mantled or  at  least  severely  modified.  The 
same  can  be  said  for  the  llcensdng  and  re- 
cording requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  state  Insurance  oommiaslons  and  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Oommlsslon. 

Last  on  the  agenda  Is  Budget  Director 
David  A  Stockman's  favorite  whipping  poet, 
the  regulation  of  natural  gas  prices.  The 
moat  detailed,  technical  and  pt^ltlcal  of  cur- 
rent regulations,  gas  price  controls  during 
the  gas  shortages  of  the  1970'8  reduced  in- 
vestment and  capacity  growth  In  energy  and 
manufacturing  Industries  alike.  This  years 
weUhead  price  ceilings  are  no  more  than 
two-thirds  the  price  of  alternative  fuels,  with 
the  result  that  established  consumers  waste 
supplies  and  newer  expanding  consumers  are 
curtailed. 

Oas  deregulation  would  reduce  Imports  of 
crude  oil,  and  add  greatly  to  the  security  of 
fuel  supply.  The  stakes  here  are  In  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  they  go  beyond  the  dol- 
lar to  getting  the  energy  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy back  to  full-scale  development  after  al- 
most a  decade  of  repressive  oil  and  gas  price 
controls. 

This  agenda  is  really  quite  straight-for- 
ward, Mr.  Vice  President — dismantle  the 
EP.A.,  reform  product  licensing,  merge  the 
financial  regulatory  agencies  and  abolish  gas 
price  regulation.  But  doing  it  is  difficult,  be- 
cause each  requires  legislation.  To  produce 
reform.  Congress  has  to  deal  with  massive 
failure  on  its  part  In  framing  earlier  regu- 
latory policy.  That  should  not  deter  you, 
however,  because  the  potential  gains  are  as 
great  as  those  from  the  recent  fiscal  re- 
torwa.% 

GRUMMAN  TAKEOVER 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
John  C.  Blerwirth,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Grumman  Corp.,  announced 
yesterday  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
prevent  a  hostile  takeover  of  Grumman 
by  the  LTV  Corp.  which  earlier  this 
week  announced  Its  intention  to  pur- 
chase a  majority  Interest  In  Grumman. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  some  considerable 
Import  not  only  to  the  people  of  L(mg 
Island,  where  Grumman  is  the  largest 
single  source  of  employment,  but  to  the 
people  of  all  the  United  States,  as  tax- 
payers and  as  consumers  of  the  security 
we  buy  with  our  defense  budget. 

Important  questions  of  cmnpetition 
among  defense  contractors — increasing- 
ly vital  In  this  time  of  shrinking  Federal 
budgets — and  an  extraordinary  concen- 
tration of  capital  are  raised  in  this  In- 
stance. I  belleve.lt  warrants  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Senators. 

It  is  clearly  not  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  Nation  to  permit  corporate  merg- 
ers which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing or  eliminating  competition  in  the 
marketplace,  especially  among  firms 
which  compete  for  taxpayers'  dollars  as 
suppliers  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Bierwlrth  and  Grumman  contend 
that  a  merger  of  Grunmian  and  LTV 
would  have  precisely  such  an  effect,  that 
two  major  cc»npanies  which  had  hith- 
erto been  locked  in  battle  for  contracts 
to  furnish  the  Department  of  Defense, 
principally  the  Navy,  would  become  one 
and  that  costs  to  the  United  States 
would  inevitably  rise  as  Incentives  to 
submit  a  bid  lower  than  at  least  one 
long-time  rival  disappeared. 


Mr.  Bierwirth's  presentation  is  com- 
pelling. For  more  than  40  years.  Grum- 
man and  the  V  ought  Division  of  l>rv 
have  engaged  repeatedly  in  head-to-head 
competition  for  contracts  to  sell  aircraft 
and  parts  to  the  U.S.  Government  as  well 
as  to  larger  private  producers  of  c(Mn- 
mercial  aurcraft. 

The  results  of  this  longtime  competi- 
tion have  undeniably  included  great 
aeronautical  ingenuity.  Witness  the  mar- 
velous F-14  and  the  outstanding  A-€  that 
Grumman  has  produced,  and  the  first- 
rate  A-7  built  by  Vought  and  sought  after 
by  friendly  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
President  Reagan  has  announced  he 
wants  to  cut  more  than  $13  billion  dur- 
ing the  next  3  years  from  the  defense 
budget  passed  by  this  body  in  May.  Can 
the  United  States  afford  to  allow  compe- 
tition to  decline  while  we  are  trying  to 
economize? 

I  think  not.  And  I  would  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  look  closely 
at  the  implications  of  this  merger  at- 
tempt as  it  may  relate  to  the  national 
security.  There  are  simpler,  if  no  less 
important,  questions  of  antitrust  here 
also.  I  would  hope  the  Attorney  General 
would  not  allow  this  matter  to  escape 
the  scrutiny  of  his  department. 

OfiBcials  at  Grumman  have  made  the 
point  that  theirs  is  a  community  com- 
pany, owned  largely  by  Long  Islanders, 
including  many  employees,  and  operated, 
to  an  extent  tliat  may  be  unsurpassed 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  in  cooperation 
with  its  employees.  It  is  a  public  company 
in  the  truest,  most  honorable  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  and  plays  a  responsible, 
constructive  role  in  a  large  communitv. 
I  think  it  would  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  tradition  of  Grumman  to  make 
available  to  as  msmy  interested  parties 
as  practicable  the  particulars  of  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

I.  therefore,  insert  several  documents 
which  explain  and  elaborate  upon  the 
Grumman  affsdr  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  including  a  state- 
ment from  the  office  of  Mr.  Bierwlrth 
and  a  copy  of  the  complaint  filed  yester- 
day by  Grumman  in  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York, 
which  together  provide  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  problems  which  mav  arise 
from  this  unsolicited  takeover  bid. 

The  material  follows: 
Information  From  Grumman  Corporation 
Bethface.  N.Y.,  September  28.  1981. — 
The  board  of  directors  of  Orumman  has 
unanimously  determined  to  oppose  the  offer 
made  by  the  LTV  Corporation  for  Orum- 
man shares  and  convertible  securities.  John 
C.  Blerwirth.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Grum- 
man, said  the  board  concluded  the  offer  Is  in- 
adequate and  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
Orumman,  Its  shareholders,  employees  or  the 
United  States.  Blerwirth  added  that  the 
standing  financial  advisor.  Dillon.  Read  and 
board  was  advised  by  Grumman's  long- 
standing financial  advisor.  Dillon  Read  and 
Company  Inc. 

LTV's  tender  offer  raises  substantial  Issues 
of  antitrust  violation  by  virtue  of  the  ex- 
tensive head-to-head  competition  between 
Grumman  and  LTV,  as  advised  by  Cahlll 
Gordon  anrt  Relndel.  attorneys  for  Orumman. 
These  antitrust  Issues  Inch'de  competition  in 
military  aircraft  procurenn^nts.  Including 
U.S.  Navy's  current  VTX  trainer  nrogram.  ex- 
pected to  Involve  exnendltures  of  several  bil- 
lion  dollars  over  the  next  decade. 


The  two  companies  are  engaged  tn  exten- 
sive competition  for  subcontracts  for  air- 
frame suoassemblles  anj  engine  bousing 
used  in  both  commercial  and  military  air- 
craft, and  in  other  areas  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  continuing  Investigation. 

Blerwirth  said  the  Orumman  board  had 
authorized  commencement  of  litigation  to 
enjoin  the  Ll'V  otier  on  the  ground,  among 
others,  that  the  acquisition  of  Orumman  by 
LIV  would  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

"It  is  clear  to  me  that  unless  antitrust  laws 
are  a  'dead  letter'  this  offer  cannot  be  allowed 
to  be  consummated,"  Blerwirth  added. 
"Moreover,  the  offer  is  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest. It  raises  questions  such  as  whether 
the  combination  of  the  two  companies  would 
result  m  a  weaker  defense  capability.  In  my 
view  the  answer  is  clear:  if  LiV  is  permitted 
to  acquire  Grumman — a  significant  weaken- 
ing of  the  United  States  defense  capability 
could  result.  The  go.emment  is  likely  to  lose 
the  benefits  of  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment by  Orumman  and  of  other  com- 
petitive benefits  produced  by  Its  existence. 
LTV's  already  heavy  burden  of  debt  would  be 
substantially  Increased,  and  the  resulting 
debt-laden  combined  entity  would  be  faced 
with  a  dubious  and  uncertain  future." 

Blerwirth  also  stated  that  the  board  bad 
considered  the  potentially  disruptive  effecU 
on  the  company  s  28,000  employees,  who  own 
approximately  32  percent  of  Its  currently  out- 
standing shares  through  their  participation 
in  the  Employee  Investment  Plan,  and  the 
related  potential  for  undermining  the  com- 
pany's stability  as  a  major  suppUer  of  the 
Lnited  States  defense  establishment. 

Blerwirth  added,  "A  major  force  in  Grum- 
man's success  has  been  Its  strong  employee 
participation.  We  wonder  what  will  happen 
to  that  morale  under  LTV  domination.  More- 
over, despite  LTV  assurances  that  this  would 
not  happen,  the  board  expressed  concern  as 
to  the  effect  on  Jobs  and  employment  In 
Long  Island. 

"In  summary,"  Blerwirth  said,  "we  are 
gravely  concerned  whether  Grumman  em- 
ployes can  expect  from  LTV  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing  in  our  company's  fu- 
ture growth  and  participating  In  its  manage- 
ment as  would  be  afforded  by  an  Independent 
Grumman." 

U.S.  DISTRICT  Cou«T,  Eastern  District  or 

New   York 
Orumman  Corporation.  Plaintiff,  against  The 
LTV  Corporation,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  CKH  Corporation,  and  Vought 
Corporation,    Defendants 
Plaintiff  Orvmmian  Corporation   (  "Orum- 
man"), by  Its  attorneys,  Cahlll.  Qordon  & 
Relndel.  for  its  complaint  herein,  alleges  on 
knowledge  as  to  Itself  and  otherwise  upon 
information  and  belief : 

parties.    JURISDICnOK    and    VENt« 

1.  Orumman  Is  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  with  Its  principal  executive  offices  at 
1111  Stewart  Avenue.  Bethpage.  Long  Island, 
New  York.  Grumman's  principal  operations 
include  the  design  and  production  of  military 
aircraft,  commercial  aircraft  components  and 
EU'iassemblles.  the  modernization  or  conver- 
sion of  previously  delivered  aircraft,  as  weU 
as  Fpace  s'-stems  and  other  aerospace  prod- 
ucts. At  all  relevant  times  herein,  the  com- 
mon stock,  the  41/4  percent  convertible  sub- 
ordinated de'jentures.  due  September  1.  1992, 
the  11  percent  convertl*5le  subordinated 
debentures,  due  April  1.  2000.  and  the  $.80 
convertl*5le  orefeTed  stock  of  Orumman  have 
been  registered  for  trading  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Securities  E^chanee  Act  of 
1?I34  (the  "1934  Act").  15  US.C.  5  781.  Such 
common  stock  and  debentures  have  been 
listed  for  tradlne  on  the  New  York  S»ock  Ex- 
change an'i  su'-.h  nreferre-l  stock  Is  traded  on 
the  over-the-counter  market. 

2  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  common 
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stock  and  other  securities  of  Grumman  Is 
owned  by  Its  employees  and  for  the  benefit 
of  Its  employees.  32.3  percent  of  Orununan's 
common  stock  Is  owned  by  Its  employees 
through  Its  Employee  Investment  Plan,  with 
an  additional  5.25  percent  of  Orununan's 
stock  being  owned  by  Oriunnian's  Pension 
Plan  for  the  benefit  of  Orununan's  employees. 
In  addition,  Orumman  believes  that  substan- 
tial additional  amounts  of  Its  stock  are  held 
directly  by  Its  employees  and  by  persons  and 
entitles  who  supply,  on  a  subcontract  basis 
and  otherwise,  various  goods  and  services  to 
it.  Moreover,  a  further  substantial  amount 
of  Orumman  stock  Is  held  by  residents  of 
Long  Island,  where  Orumnksm's  presence  Is  a 
major  business  factor. 

3.  Defendant  The  LTV  Corporation 
("LTV")  Is  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  o^  Dela- 
ware with  Its  principal  executive  offices  at 
1600  Pacific  Avenue,  Dallas,  Texas.  LTV  owns 
all  of  the  outstandlne  common  stock  of  de- 
fendant Jones  &  Laugblln  Industries,  Inc. 
("JLI").  At  all  times  relevant  hereto,  the 
common  stock  of  LTV  has  been  registered 
for  trading  pursuant  to  Section  12  of  the  1934 
Act,  and  has  been  listed  for  trading  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

4.  Defendant  JLI  Is  a  corporation  oreanlzed 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  with  its  principal  executive  offlcei 
at  1600  Pacific  Avenue.  Dallas,  Texas.  JLI 
owns  all  of  the  outstanding  common  stock 
of  defendants  CKH  Corooratlon  ( "CKH")  and 
Vought  Corporation  ("Vought"). 

5.  Defendant  CKH  Is  a  corporation  orga- 
nized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  with  Its  prlncloal  execu- 
tive offices  at  1600  Pacific  Avenue,  Dallas. 
Texas.  CKH  was  Incorporated  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1981  and  has  not  conducted  any  sub- 
stantial bu'lness. 

6.  Defendant  Vought  Is  a  corporation  or- 
ganized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  with  its  principal  execu- 
tive offices  at  1600  Pacific  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Texas.  Vought.  like  Orumman,  as  Is  more 
fully  set  forth  hereafter,  is  engaged  in  the 
design  and  production  of  military  aircraft, 
commercial  aircraft  components  and  sub- 
assemblies, as  well  as  space  svstems  and 
other  aerospace  products.  Defendants  are 
hereinafter,  unless  otherwl«e  specified,  re- 
ferred to  collectively  as  "LTV". 

7.  Plaintiff's  claims  herein  arise  under  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  Sprtion  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended.  15  U.S.C.  55  1 
and  18;  Sections  l*(d)  and  14fe)  of  the  1934 
Act.  15  use.  §5  78n{d)  and  78n(e) .  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under. 

8.  Jurisdiction  over  thte  action  Is  con- 
ferred upon  this  Court  by  Section  16  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  15  U.S.C.  5  26;  Section  27  of  the 
1934  Act,  15  U.S.C.  5  78aa;  and  by  the  provi- 
sions of  28  use.  55  1331  and  1337.  The 
amount  in  controversy,  exclusive  of  Interest 
and  costs,  exceeds  $10,000.  The  acts  herein 
alleeed  were,  and  are  being,  committed  by 
defendants  by  the  »iae  of  the  means  and  In- 
strumentalities of  Interstate  conmierce  and 
of  the  malls. 

9.  Venue  in  this  district  Is  proper  pursuant 
to  Section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act.  15  USC 
i  22.  and  Section  27  of  the  1934  Act  because 
the  f'efcndants  are  found  in  lnh-»b't  or 
transact  business  In  this  district  and  pursu- 
ant to  28  use.  5  1391(b)  because  the  claims 
arise  In  this  district. 

THZ  TXMDEx  ortm 

10.  On  September  23.  1981,  without  any 
prior  notice  to  Orumman  that  it  Intended  to 
make  a  tender  offer,  defendant  LTV  issued 
the  following  press  release : 

"LTV  AKNOtmCES  TENDER  OFFER  FOR  GRtrMMAN 
CORPORATION 

"Dailas,  September  23.— The  LTV  Corpo- 
ration today  announced  that  It  plans  to  ma^e 


a  tender  offer  of  $45  per  share  In  cash  for 
approximately  70  percent  (In  aggregate)  of 
the  outstanding  common  stock  and  con- 
vertible securities  of  the  Onunman  Corpora- 
tion. The  offer  wlU  be  for  securities  repre- 
senting or  convertible  Into  10,000.000  shares 
of  common  stock.  The  offer  will  be  subject  to 
the  tender  of  a  minimum  of  50.01  percent  of 
such  securities  In  the  aggregate.  LTV  stated 
that  the  offer  is  the  first  step  In  a  plein  to 
acquire  100  percent  of  the  voting  equity  of 
the  Orumman  Corporation. 

"Paul  Thayer,  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  LTV,  said  LTV  Intends  to 
merge  Onunman  and  LTV's  Vought  Corpora- 
tion subsidiary  'to  create  a  major,  well- 
balanced  aeroepace/defense  company  that 
win  be  better  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
nation,  the  well  being  of  the  employees  of 
the  two  companies  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  operate.' 

"  "The  combination  of  the  two  companies 
will  result  in  a  stronger,  broader- based,  more 
competitive  organization  with  greater  stabil- 
ity and  potential  since  the  scientific,  techni- 
cal and  production  strengths  of  the  two 
Ideally  complement  each  other',  he  said. 

"Orumman  with  annual  sales  of  over  (1.7 
billion  and  Vought  with  annual  sales  of  ap- 
proximately S700  million  have  names  that 
are  synonymous  with  naval  aviation.  As  two 
of  the  nation's  oldest  aircraft  contractors, 
with  a  combined  experience  of  more  than  ISO 
years,  they  have  produced  some  of  the  na- 
tion's most  famous  combat  aircraft. 

"Oriimman.  with  its  production  of  several 
U.S.  Navy  aircraft.  Including  the  highly  re- 
spected P-14  'Tomcat',  is  a  major  prime  con- 
tractor as  a  supplier  of  tactical  aircraft.  B4r. 
Thayer  noted  that  in  recent  years  Vought 
has  been  phasing  out  as  a  prime  aircraft 
manufacturer  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and  has  be- 
come an  Important  missile  manufacturer  for 
the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

"Mr.  Thayw  stressed  that,  following  the 
combination  of  the  two  companies,  all  cur- 
rent obligations  and  commitments  of  Orum- 
man to  Its  customers  will  continue  to  be 
met.  He  stated  that  it  is  intended  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  combined  Grumman  and 
Vought  operations  will  be  In  Bethpage.  Long 
Island. 

"LTV  Is  a  multi-industry  operating  com- 
pany with  annual  sales  of  approximately  $8 
billion  that  Is  involved  in  steel,  aerospace/ 
defense,  energy  products  and  services,  and 
ocean  shipping." 

11.  On  September  24,  1981.  defendant  LTV 
commenced  Its  tender  offer  for  Grumman 
securities  and  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  ("SEC")  a  Tender 
Offer  Statement  on  Sc^edule  14D-1  pursuant 
to  Section  14(d)  ( n  of  the  1934  Act.  15  U.S.C. 
5  78n(d)(l).  and  SEC  Rule  14d-l.  17  C.F.R. 
5  240.14d-l.  promulgated  thereunder.  A  cony 
of  this  Schedule  14D-1  (without  the  exhibits 
thereto)  Is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  A.  The 
same  day.  LTV  Issued,  filed  with  the  SEC  and 
with  other  regulatorv  authorities,  and  dis- 
seminated to  the  public,  an  Offer  to  Purchase 
common  sto'k.  convertible  subordinated  de- 
bentures and  convertible  rreferred  stock  of 
Orumman  representing  or  convertible  (at  the 
conversion  rates  set  forth  in  thfi  Offer  to 
Purchase)  into  an  aggregate  of  10.000.000 
shares  of  Orumman  common  stock,  repre- 
senting aoproxlmately  70  percent  of  the  vot- 
iDiT  shares  of  Grumman  on  a  fullv  diluted 
baois.  A  copy  of  LTV's  Offer  to  Purchase, 
which  is  incomorated  by  reference  In  its 
Schedule  14D-1.  is  attached  hereto  as  Ex- 
hibit B. 

12.  It  Is  LTV's  stated  purpose  to  acoulre 
"100  percent  of  the  votln?  eaulty"  in  Grum- 
man, and  the  Instant  tender  offer  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  tut  the  first  sta-re  of  a  two-step 
transaction.  As  stated  In  its  Offer  to  Pur- 
chase: 

"Pollowin?  comoletlon  of  the  Offer.  (CKH1 
and  LTV  presently  Intend  to  propose  and  will 
seek    to    have    [Grumman]    consummate    a 
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merger  or  other  business  combination  with  a 
directly  or  indirectly  wholly  owned  subsid- 
iary of  LTV.  (CKH I  and  LTV  presently  antic- 
ipate that  pursuant  to  any  such  transaction 
the  remaining  holders  of  Securities  (other 
than  LTV  and  Its  subsidiaries)  would  receive 
in  exchange  for  their  Securities  cash  In  the 
same  respective  amounts  provided  for  In  the 
Offer.  However.  |C:kH|  and  LTV  (I)  reserve 
the  rlijht  to  propose  consideration  consisting 
of  securities  or  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  securities  and  cash  and  (11)  reserve  the 
right  to  propose  consideration  having  a  value 
of  more  or  less  than  the  respective  amounts 
provided  for  In  the  Offer."  (Offer  to  Pur- 
chase, p.  14.) 

FOB  A   FIRST  CATTSK   OF  ACTION 

13.  Plaintiff  repeat*  and  realleges  eacb 
and  every  allegation  contained  In  paragraphs 
1  through  12  of  this  ccmplalnt  as  If  fully 
set  forth  at  length  herein. 

14.  The  activities  of  Orumman  and  Vought 
alleged  below  substantially  affect  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  states. 

15.  In  the  course  of  such  activities  Orum- 
man and  Vought  are  engaged  In  commerce 
and/or  activities  affecting  commerce,  as  de- 
fined m  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  5  12. 

16.  Since  before  World  War  II  Orumman 
and  Vought  have  been  engaged  In  head-to- 
head  competition  In  manufacturing  and 
selling  aircraft  to  the  United  Startes  Navy 
for  carrier-based  operations.  Orumman  and 
Vou-'ht  also  compete  head-to-head  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  major  subaasem- 
blles  to  manufacturers  of  aircraft  (the  "air- 
craft subcontracts  market"),  and  In  other 
areas.  In  the  market  for  carrier-based  air- 
craft, market  shares  are  approximately  42 
percent  for  Orumman  and  between  8  per- 
cent and  9  percent  for  Vought.  In  the  8Ul>- 
market  for  carrier-based  attack  aircraft 
Orumman  has  a  7  percent  share  and  Vought 
a  32  percent  fhare.  "n  the  growing  aircraft 
subcontracts  market,  Orumman  has  a  10 
percent  share  of  the  submarket  for  sub- 
assemblies for  aircraft  and  Vought  has  a 
26  percent  share  (and  their  combined  share 
in  that  market  Is  estimated  to  rise  to  60 
percent  by  1984);  in  the  submarket  for 
engine  cowling  assemblies,  the  combined 
market  share  of  the  two  Is  16  percent  and 
both  are  actively  feeking  to  Increase  their 
respective  shares. 

17.  The  Navy's  requirements  for  carrier- 
based  aircraft  constitute  a  distinct  market. 
Carrier-based  aircraft  have  characteristics 
which  make  them  different  In  Important 
respects  from  land-based  aircraft.  Because 
aircraft  landing  on  a  moving  filght  deck 
must  be  maneuvered  to  land  and  be  stopped 
in  a  space  of  120  feet,  carrier-based  aircraft 
demand  superior  handling  characteristics  at 
low  speeds.  Aircraft  also  experience  an  ex- 
tremely high  descent  velocity  when  landing 
on  a  carrier  and  must  be  constructed  with 
much  greater  Integral  strength  to  withstand 
the  Impact  of  contact  with  a  moving  deck. 
Finally,  the  carrier-based  aircraft  now  In 
use  must  have  Sight  and  structural 
characteristics  which  permit  them  to  be 
laimched  by  catapult.  All  of  these  charac- 
teristics bring  to  bear  In  the  design  of  car- 
rter-bas3d  aircraft  technological  considera- 
tions, skills  and  experience  not  reau'i-ed  In 
the  design  of  land-based  aircraft.  Onmiman, 
Vought  and  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation 
("McDonnell  Douglas")  are  the  only  three 
manufacturers  presently  producing  carrier- 
based  aircraft. 

18.  Competition  among  suppliers  of  naval 
aircraft  Includes  presenting  to  and  develop- 
ing with  the  Navy  concepts  for  different, 
generally  more  advanced,  aircraft  for  which 
new  bidding  competitions  may  be  set  up, 
as  well  as  supplsrlng  aircraft  conforming  to 
specifications  approved  by  the  Navy. 

19.  The  extent  and  nature  of  competition 
between  Orumman  and  Vought  can  be  traced 
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through  the  histories  of  these  two  major 
suppliers  of  carrier-based  aircraft.  As  early 
as  World  War  II  Orumman  and  Vought  were 
active  competitors  In  supplying  fighter  air- 
craft to  the  Navy.  Orumman  supplied  the 
famed  Wildcats  and  Hellcats  to  the  Navy 
and  Chance-Vought.  Voughts  predecessor, 
supplied  the  renowned  Corsair. 

20  After  the  War  and  in  the  early  1950  s 
Orumman  continued  Its  Navy  contracting 
business  with  two  lines  of  fighter  aircraft, 
the  first  (extensively  used  during  the  Korean 
War)  the  F-9-F  Panther,  and  the  second, 
the  F-ll-P Tiger.  However,  after  limited  pro- 
duction of  the  Tiger,  Vought  succeeded  In 
selling  Its  newly  developed  F8-U  Corsair  to 
the  Navy  In  preference  to  the  Tiger.  McDon- 
nsll  Douglas  then  began  a  long  ascendancy 
In  Navy  fighter  aircraft  by  winning  the  com- 
petition for  the  F-4,  an  aircraft  design  which, 
with  modifications,  resulted  in  the  produc- 
Uon  of  more  than  5.000  planes.  Orumman 
was  effectively  eliminated  as  a  supplier  of 
carrier-based  fighter  aircraft  until  It  was 
able  to  return  In  the  early  1970's  with  the 
F-14.  Since  that  time  Orumman  has  sup- 
plied more  than  400  F-14  fighter  planes  to 
the  Navy  for  approximately  $5.2  billion  and 
anticipates  supplying  the  Navy  with  some 
300  more  over  the  nsxt  12  years. 

21.  During  the  period  when  the  Corsair 
and  the  F-4  were  dominant  among  the  Navy's 
carrier-based  fighter  planes.  Orumman  and 
Vought  competed  to  meet  the  Navy's  re- 
quirements for  carrier-based  attack  air- 
craft. An  attack  aircraft  Is  designed  to  at- 
tack land  and  sea  targets  from  the  air  while 
a  fighter's  prlnclml  mlrslon  Is  to  attack  other 
aircraft  in  the  air.  When  It  won  that  attack 
aircraft  competition,  Orumman  began  pro- 
duction of  the  A-6  aircraft  In  the  early 
1960's.  An  all-weather  an^ck  plane  eaulpped 
with  sophisticated  electronics,  the  A-6  was 
uniquely  able  to  deliver  bombs  and  air-to- 
ground  missiles  without  visual  contact.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  to  date  to  buy  the 
A-6  have  exceeded  $3  billion. 

22.  The  Navy  next  decided  that  It  also  re- 
quired a  less  expensive,  less  sophisticated  at- 
tack aircraft  to  meet  Its  "fair  weather" 
bombing  requirements.  In  the  competition 
for  that  aircraft,  Orumman  proposed  a  mod- 
ified A-6  with  less  sophisticated  electronics 
than  the  origln<il.  Voueht  prooosed  a  new 
prototype,  the  A-7  attack  aircraft,  which  the 
Nnvy  I'ltlmatelv  selected  after  an  ex*en-'e^ 
competition.  Since  Vought's  success  In  that 
competition,  defense  expenditures  to  buy 
the  A-7  have  to  date  exceeded  $3.5  billion. 

23.  Throughout  the  1963's  and  1970's.  this 
same  kind  of  competition  continued  In  the 
sale  of  fighter  aircraft,  attack  aircraft,  recon- 
naissance aircraft  and  electronic  warfare  air- 
craft. Orumman  and  Vought  were  In  head-to- 
head  contests  on  the  F-14  program,  the  E-2 
program,  and  the  S-3  proi»ram  (In  which 
Vought  teamed  with  Lockheed  f.  and  total 
Navy  purchases  pursuant  to  those  programs 
have  now  reached  more  than  $11  billion.  The 
last  malor  Navy  aircraft  award  was  let  in 
1974  for  the  F-18  program.  Both  Grumman 
and  Voupht  proposed  modifications  of  their 
existing  designs  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  program,  but  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  McDonnell  Douglas,  which  pro- 
posed a  new  design. 

24.  The  market  shares  among  crime  con- 
tractors of  aircraft  cnrrpntly  beln?  bought 
by  the  Navy  reflect  the  historical  competi- 
tion among  Orumman.  Vought  and  McDon- 
nell Douglas.  Expenditures  for  carrier-based 
aircraft  bought  by  the  Navy  In  the  fiscal 
years  1979.  1980  and  1981  are  estimated  to 
have  totaled  $9,809  billion.  Of  this.  $4  875 
billion  (49.7  percent)  was  expended  for  air- 
craft for  which  M-nonnell  Doubles  was  the 
prime  contractor.  $4  00  b'lUon  (41.7  percent) 
went  for  aircraft  for  which  Orumman  was 
the  prime  contractor,  and  $844  million  (8.6 
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percent)  went  for  aircraft  for  which  Vought 
(or  Vought  teamed  with  Lockheed)  was  the 
prime  contractor. 

25.  In  the  submarket  for  carrier-based  at- 
tack aircraft  the  Navy  spent  approximately 
$2.3  billion  over  the  same  three-year  period— 
roughly  37  percent  of  that  for  Orumman  air- 
craft, 31  percent  for  McDonnell  Douglas  air- 
craft, and  32  percent  for  Vought  aircraft. 

26.  There  is  currently  vigorous  bidding  for 
a  multi-billion  dollar  contract  for  the  VTX 
Navy  trainer.  As  In  the  past.  Vought  and 
Orumman  are  each  actively  bidding  for  the 
contract  award.  In  this  contest  the  competi- 
tors are  not  Individual  aircraft  manufac- 
turers but  are  teams  of  manufacturers,  an 
Increasingly  common  circumstance  now  that 
the  costs  of  participating  In  bidding  competi- 
tion and  of  tooling  up  to  build  a  new  air- 
craft have  skyrocketed.  Grununan  Is  teamed 
with  Beech  Aircraft  and  Link  Aviation  and 
Vought  Is  teamed  with  Northrop.  The  Orum- 
man and  Vought  teams  are  the  only  two  of 
the  five  teams  of  bidders  that  have  submitted 
a  wholly  new  aircraft  design.  Each  of  the 
other  teams  consists  of  a  United  States  com- 
pany and  a  foreign  manufacturer,  and  each 
is  proposing  a  modification  of  an  existing 
foreign  aircraft. 

27.  In  addition  to  selling  military  aircraft 
to  the  United  States,  both  Orumman  and 
Vought  have  sold  and  have  attempted  to  sell 
such  aircraft  to  foreign  government.  Orum- 
man has  sold  or  attempted  to  sell  the  F-14 
for  use  by  various  foreign  countries.  Vought 
has  sold  the  A-7  to  Greece  and  Portugal  and 
is  currently  proposing  Its  sale  to  Pakistan. 
At  present  Orumman  and  Vought  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bidding  contest,  together  with 
Lockheed  Air  Services,  to  supply  aircraft  to 
Malaysia.  The  Orumman  and  Lockheed  pro- 
posals each  contemplates  modifying  and  re- 
fitting previously  moth-balled  A-4  attack 
aircraft.  Vought  has  proposed  to  supply  new 
A-7  aircraft  Instead.  Malaysia  Is  currentlj 
considering  those  competing  proposals, 
which  have  a  $e(X)  million  sales  potential.  It 
Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  similar  bidding 
contests  will  continue  to  arise  In  the  sale  of 
aircraft   to  foreign  governments. 

28.  A  further  area  of  Intense  competition 
between  Orumman  and  Vought  is  the  air- 
craft subcontracts  market,  which  is  served 
by  those  companies  which  manufacture  and 
supply  major  structural  subassemblies  to 
prime  contractors,  both  commercial  and 
military.  Most  commercial  plane  manufac- 
turers, such  as  Boeing.  McDonnell  Douglas 
and  Lockheed,  do  not  themselves  construct 
an  entire  airplane.  Instead,  subassemblies 
are  let  for  bids  to  the  subcontracts  market. 
Once  a  subcontract  for  a  particular  subas- 
sembly is  awarderi.  that  subcontractor  ma^-es 
all  such  subassemblies  for  that  design  of  air- 
plane. 

These  subassemblies  may  be  such  struc- 
tural elements  as  wings,  or  parts  thereof, 
fuselage  assemblies  and  sections,  tall  assem- 
blies, vertical  and  horizontal  stabilizers, 
doors,  flaps,  canopies,  spoilers,  and  other  ma- 
jor aircraft  elements.  In  addition,  certain 
subcontractors  supply  assemblies  which  en- 
close aircraft  engines  and  assemblies  which 
attach  them  to  aircraft  and  which  are 
termed,  respectively,  nacelles  and  pylons. 
"  Subcontracted  nacelle  assemblies  fre- 
quenty  Include  thrust  reversers,  complex 
mechanisms  attached  to  the  engine  assem- 
blies which  are  used  to  slow  aircraft  on  land- 
ings. 

The  aircraft  subcontracts  market  Is  served 
by  a  small  number  of  competitive  supplier* 
because  It  demands  high  technological  and 
design  skills,  knowle<?ge  of  complex  materi- 
als and  building  techniques,  massive  con- 
struction facilities  and  costly  enulpment. 
Orumman  and  Vought  are  among  the  most 
active  and  competitive  bidders  in  subassem- 
bly subcontracting. 


29.  The  aircraft  subcontracts  market  di- 
vides Into  two  submarkets  based  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  technology  involved.  The  firat, 
with  an  annual  sales  volume  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  per  year.  Includes  the  con- 
struction and  supply  of  aircraft  subassem- 
blies other  than  those  that  are  related  to 
engines  ("the  airframes  subcontracts  sub- 
market")  . 

In  this  submarket  during  the  last  four 
years.  Vought  and  Orumman  have  competed 
for  many  contracts  In  the  commercial  air- 
craft, military  and  helicopter  fields. 

In  more  than  twenty  specific  instances.  In- 
volving more  than  $600  million  in  purchases, 
Orumman  and  Vought  have  been  In  head-to- 
head  competition.  For  example.  In  1978,  eon- 
tests  Involving  structures  of  Sikorsky  heli- 
copters lead  to  contract  awards  of  $44.3  mil- 
lion to  Orumman  and  $25.4  million  to 
Vought. 

On  the  Boeing  757  and  767  aircraft,  the 
new  gsneratlon  of  U.S.  commercial  aircraft, 
Vought  Is  supplying  Boeing  with  horizontal 
stabilizers,  vertical  tall  parts,  and  the  aft 
fuselage  of  the  757  and  the  horizontal  stabi- 
lisers for  the  767.  Orumman  is  supplying 
wing  spoilers  for  the  757  and  center  wing 
secUons  and  a  fuselage  section  for  the  767. 
These  projects  simply  employ  substantially 
the  same  skills  and  equipment,  and  were 
awarded  after  bidding  competitions,  many 
of  which  Involved  both  Orumman  and 
Vought. 

3D.  The  approximate  current  shares  of  the 
$1  billion  plus  airframe  subcontracts 
market  are:  Northrop:  36  percent;  Vought: 
25  percent;  Convalr:  20  percent;  Orumman: 
10  percent;  Rockwell:  5  per-ent;  Avco:  5  per- 
cent. Because  subcontractors  schedule  dellv- 
eries  several  years  in  advance,  it  can  be  esti- 
mated that  by  1984.  as  a  result  of  contracts 
already  awarded  or  scheduled  to  bs  awarded, 
the  market  shares  will  change  significantly: 
Vought:  30  percent;  Avco:  25  percent;  Orum- 
man: 20  percent;  Convalr:  10  percent:  Fair- 
child:  10  percent;  Rockwell:  3  percent; 
Northrop:  2  percent.  (Northrop  played  a 
major  subcontracting  ro'e  on  the  Boeing  747 
but  is  not  a  subcontractor  on  the  757  or  767 
aircraft.)  If  Vought  8hou!d  succeed  in  its 
takeover  attempt,  60  percent  of  the  air- 
frame subcontracting  submarket,  more  than 
$700  million  in  projected  1984  sales,  will  be 
concentrated  in  one  firm. 

31.  The  second  subcontracting  submarket 
is  served  by  suppliers  of  aircraft  engine 
cowling  assemblies  (nacelles)  and  associated 
enelne  assemblies  ("the  nacelles  sub- 
market").  Vought  and  Grumman  have  di- 
rectly competed  In  thU  $300  million  per 
year  submarket  In  bidding  contests  on  the 
Boeing  KC-135  nacelle  components  ($65  mil- 
lion), the  Sikorsky  S-76  helicopter  pylon  as- 
semblv  ($15  million),  the  Lockheed  CX 
nacelles 'thrust  reversers  ($150  million)  and 
the  Fokker  P-2<)  nacelles/thrust  rsverser 
(«590  million).  While  Rohr  Industries.  Inc.  Is 
the  clear  market  leader  ( approximate! v  88 
percent).  Vought  and  Grumman  are  both 
striving  for  Increased  sales  In  the  area. 
Orumman  now  has  a  market  share  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  roughlv  th°  same  as 
the  share  held  by  Short  Brothers  Ltd.  of  Ire- 
land. Vo-ght  hss  snp'-oxlmatelv  5  percent  of 
the  market,  and  the  remaining  7  percent  Is 
split  among  four  other  competitors. 

32.  The  proposed  combination  of  LTV  and 
Grumman  would  e'imlnate  competition  be- 
tween Orumman  and  Vought  (1)  In  the  de- 
velopment, manufacture  and  sale  of  carrier- 
ba'^ed  aircraft  to  tlie  United  States  Navy. 
(11)  in  the  development,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  carrier-ba-ied  attack  aircraft  to  the 
Navy.  (Hi)  In  the  development,  manufacture 
and  sale  of  mUttarv  aircraft,  and  the  modi- 
fication of  mlllta^v  alr-^aft  for  sa'e  to  the 
armed  forces  of  friendly  nations,  and  (Iv) 
in  the  aircraft  subcontracts  market,  taclud- 
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tng  the  airframe  subcontracts  aubmarket  and 
the  nacelle  submarket.  The  acquisition  pro- 
posed constitutes  a  combination  and  con- 
spiracy In  restraint  of  trade  which  will  cause 
serious  Injury  to  the  public  In  violation  of 
Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  the  effect 
of  the  acquisition  proposed  may  be  substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  In  violation  of 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

33.  By  reason  of  the  foregoing.  Grumman 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  Irreparably 
Injured. 

34.  Grumman  has  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law. 

FOR  A  SECOND  CAt;SE  OF  ACTION 

35.  Plaintiff  repeats  and  realleges  each  and 
every  allegation  contained  In  paragraphs  1 
through  34  of  this  complaint  as  if  fully  set 
forth  herein. 

36.  As  heretofore  alleged,  under  the  terms 
of  Its  Offer  to  Purchase.  LTV  has  agreed  to 
purchase  (subject  to  Its  being  tendered  SO.Ol 
percent  of  Grumman 's  stock)  up  to  10.000.000 
shares  (70  percent)  of  Grununan's  common 
stock,  such  shares  to  be  taken  pro  rata  to 
the  extent  that  the  number  ot  shares  ten- 
dered exceeds  10.000.000.  Thus.  If  the  tender 
ouer  Is  successful.  LTV  will  own  between 
SO.Ol  percent  and  70  percent  of  Grumman's 
stock  and  will  have  majority  control  of 
Grumman.  Even  If  it  does  not  succeed  in  ac- 
quiring majority  control,  the  terms  of  its 
offer  permit  It  to  acquire  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  Grumman's  stock  if  It  wishes  to.  so 
that  it  might  acquire  working  control  even 
if  it  does  not  acquire  majority  control.  Given 
LTV's  avowed  objective  to  ultimately  acquire 
100  percent  of  Grumman,  the  Grummin 
shareholders  who  own  the  remaining  30  per- 
cent to  49.99  percent  (or  more  If  LTV  only 
acquires  working  control)  of  Grumman's 
common  stock  following  consummation  of 
LTV's  tender  offer  will  be  faced  in  the  first 
Instance  with  control  of  their  Investment 
resting  in  the  hands  of  LTV  and  ultimately 
with  an  Involuntary  disposition  of  their 
shares  in  exchange  for  such  compensation, 
including  LTV  securities,  as  LTV  may  uni- 
laterally choose  to  offer. 

37.  The  Grununan  shareholders  faced  with 
such  a  change  in  control  must  decide  whether 
to  tender  (with  the  risk  that  not  all  the 
shares  will  be  accepted  and  they  will  remain 
as  Grumman  shareholders  with  Grumman 
under  LTV's  control  and  ultimately  be  con- 
fronted with  LTVs  unilateral  offer  for  their 
shares) .  sell  in  the  open  market  or  hold.  Such 
investment  decision  involves,  in  the  caise  of 
stockholders  who  are  also  Grumman  em- 
ployees, Grumman  suppliers  or  residents  in 
the  Long  Island  conmiunlty  in  which  Grum- 
man is  a  major  business  factor,  not  only  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  monetary  value 
of  their  securities  but  considerations  going 
beyond  that  and  relating  to  their  future 
prospects  for  employment,  business  relation- 
ships and  economic  well  being. 

38.  LTV's  tender  offer  is  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  Schedule  14D-1,  filed  by  LTV  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchanaie  Commission  and 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  an  Offer 
to  Purchase,  disseminated  by  LTV  to  the 
public,  which  are  materially  false  and  mis- 
leading In  violation  of  Sections  14(d)  and 
14(e)  of  the  1934  Act  in  the  foUowlnB  re- 
spects. ° 

39.  LTV  represents  that  it  intends  to  obtain 
the  remainder  of  Grumman's  shares  not  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  the  tender  offer  for  cash 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Offer,  while 
rwervlng  the  right  to  pay  consideration  con- 
sisting of  securities  or  cash  in  a  lesser 
amount  than  the  offerln?  price.  LTV's  offer- 
ing statement  and  Schedule  14D-1  are  mate- 
rially false  and  misleading,  however,  because 
they  do  not  disclose- 

nurrh«J^t>,""='"'  ^^^  Ananclal  resources  to 
^.„^  J*"*  remaining  scares  cf  Grum- 
man stock  for  a  cash  consideration  equal 
m  amount  to  the  tender  offer  price- 


(b)  LTV  and  certain  of  its  officers  and 
directors  are  subject  to  sub3tautlal  liabili- 
ties as  a  result  of  its  repeated  previous  vio- 
lations of  the  federal  securities  laws  which 
Jeopardize  Its  ability  to  purchase  the  re- 
maining Grumman  shares  or  to  pay  cash 
con.>ldi-r&tlon  equal  In  amoimt  to  the  tender 
offe;*  price; 

(c)  LTV  Is  subject  to  federal,  state  and 
local  environmental  law  requirements  and 
penalties  which  Jeopardize  its  ability  to  pur- 
chase the  remaining  Grumman  shares  or  to 
pay  a  cash  consideration  equal  in  amount  to 
the  tendsr  offer  price; 

(d)  LTV  is  subject  to  actual  and  potential 
liabilities  as  a  >'esult  of  Its  actual  and  al- 
leged violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  which 
Jeopardize  its  ability  to  purchase  the  re- 
maining Grumman  shares  or  to  pay  a  cash 
consideration  equal  in  amount  to  the  tender 
offer  price:  and 

(e)  LTV  must  se.l  substantial  Grumman 
assets  and  cause  Grumman  to  incur  long- 
term  and  short-term  debt  to  retire  the  debt 
Incurred  by  LTV  to  acquire  control  of 
Grumman  as  proposed. 

40.  The  "Selected  Financial  Data"  pre- 
sented by  LTV  as  part  of  its  Offer  to  Pur- 
chase Is  materially  false  and  misleading  in 
that  it  does  not  disclose  material  liabilities 
and  conttn^pncles  of  LTV.  including,  for  ex- 
ample, liabilities  and  penalties  arising  out  of 
environmental  statutes  and  regulations,  po- 
tential liabilities  arising  cut  of  antitrust 
litigation,  and  potential  liability  arising  out 
of  claims  of  violation  of  the  Federal  False 
Calms  Ac*  as-»-»9d  e^alps'  LTV  by  t>^->  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
la  a  Countercalm  seeking  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $30,000,000. 

41.  LTVs  Offer  to  Purchase  is  materially 
false  and  misleading  because,  although  dis- 
closing an  October  16  19''8  consent  Inlunc- 
tion  obtained  by  tht  SEC  against  LTV  and 
LTV's  overstatement  of  its  Income  or'er  a 
four-year  period  by  $26.6  million  and  de- 
scribing the  resulting  civil  litlpatlcns.  LTV 
does  not  disclose  tl;at  the  over-ta*ement 
has  exposed  LTV  to  potential  liabilities  to 
purchasers  of  LTV  securities  substantially 
In  exce-.s  of  $'00  O'Vl roo. 

^2.  Pu's'iqnt  to  the  aforem^nMoned  SEC 
consent  Injunction,  a  special  officer  has  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  misconduct  of 
LTV  and  Its  officers  end  directors  which  led  to 
the  Injunction  and  to  recommend  actions  to 
be  taken  with  respect  to  the  officers  and  di- 
rectors and  employees  of  LTV  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries who  have  engaged  In  material 
miscondu-t.  LTV's  0«Ter  to  PiTchare  and 
Schedule  14D-1  are  materially  false  and  mis- 
leading in  not  disclosing  the  information 
which  has  b?en  supplied  to  the  special  officer, 
the  identity  of  such  Individuals  as  have  to 
date  been  found  to  have  engaged  in  such 
material  misconduct,  and  the  nature  of  such 
misconduct. 

43.  LTV's  Offer  to  Purchase  and  Schedule 
i-'D-l  are  ms'erlally  false  and  mlslep^ing  In 
falling  to  disclose  that.  ba«ed  on  the  findings 
of  the  special  officer  referred  to  in  paragraph 
42,  supra,  and  based  on  claims  of  violation  of 
the  Federal  False  CIsItis  Act  as-^erted  against 
LTV  by  the  Department  of  Henlth.  Ed"cation 
and  Welfare.  Vonght  may  be  debarred  from 
further  defence  contracting  i-nder  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  regulations,  to 
the  Injury  of  any  Grumman  shareholder  who 
remained  with  an  Interest  in  the  combined 
companies. 

44.  LTV's  Offer  to  Purchase  discloses  that 
LTV  Intends  to  combine  the  operations  of 
Vought  with  the  aerospace  operations  of 
Grumman,  but  it  Is  materially  false  and  mis- 
leading In  falling  to  disclose  that  Vought's 
aero-pace  employees  are  unionized  while 
Grumman's  are  not  and  that  a  combination 
of  the  two  compenles  may  disrupt  Grum- 
man's present  harmonious  labor  relations 
and  Impede  Grumman's  ability  to  continue 


to  compete  effectively  for  military  and  civil 
aerospace  contracts. 

45.  L'lV's  Offer  to  Purchase  quotes  from  a 
letter  from  LTV  Board  Chairman  Paul  Thayer 
to  the  effect  that  if  a  meeting  had  been  held 
bet^esn  him  and  Grumman  Board  Chairman 
John  C.  Bierwlth,  Mr.  Thayer  would  have  told 
Mr.  Bierwlth  that  a  combined  Grumman- 
Vought  aerospace  operation  would  have  Its 
"headquarters"  in  Bethpage,  Long  Island, 
Ne*  York.  Howjver.  LTV's  offering  statement 
is  materially  false  and  misleading  in  falling 
to  disclose  whether  that  is,  In  fact,  its  Inten- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  LTV  nowhere  discloses 
whether,  or  the  extent  to  which,  it  would 
remove  Grumman's  extensive  manufacturing 
and  research  facilities  from  Long  Island  to 
Vought's  facilities  In  Texas  (even  If  the  com- 
bined company's  "headquarters"  were  to  re- 
main on  Long  Island),  thereby  Jeopardizing 
the  continued  emplojrment  of  Grumman's 
employee-stockholders  ( most  of  whom  reside 
on  Long  Island)  and  the  business  opportu- 
nities of  Grumman's  stockholders  who  are 
also  located  on  Long  Island. 

LTV  does  not  disclose.  In  this  connection, 
that  Vought  has  extensive  unused  and  un- 
derutilized plant  capacity  in  Texas  which  it 
might  attempt  to  utilize  by  removing  current 
and  f ature  Grumman  manufacturing  oppor- 
tu-iltlos  *o  Te-PB. 

46.  LTV's  Offer  to  Purchase  and  Schedule 
14D-1  are  materially  false  and  misleading  in 
falling  to  disclose  and  describe  the  markets 
in  which  Grumman  and  Vought  compete 
and  the  extent  of  the  competition,  as  well 
as  the  substantial  antitrust  obstacles  to  the 
tender  offer. 

47.  By  reason  of  the  foregoing,  Grumman 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  Irreparably 
injured. 

48.  Grumman  has  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  demands  Judgment 
be  entered: 

I.  Preliminarily  and  permanently  enjoin- 
ing defendants,  their  officers,  employees  and 
agents  and  affiliates,  and  all  other  persons 
acting  in  concert  with  defendants  or  on 
their  behalf,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from: 

(a)  acquiring  or  attempting  to  acquire 
any  shares  of  Grumman  common  stock  or 
other  securities  of  Grumman  ("Grumman 
stock")    by  tender  offer  or  otherwise: 

(b)  soliciting  or  arranging  for  the  solici- 
tation of  orders  to  sell  any  shares  of  Grum- 
man stock: 

(c)  making  or  attempting  to  make  any 
tender  offer  or  requests  or  invitations  for 
tenders  of  any  shares  of  Grumman  stock: 

(d)  voting  in  person  or  by  proxy  any 
shares  of  Grumman  stock; 

(e)  otherwise  using  or  attempting  to  use 
any  shares  of  Grumman  stock  as  a  means 
of  controlling  or  affecting  the  management 
of  Grumman: 

(f)  exercising  or  attempting  to  exercise, 
dlreitlv  or  IntJirectlv.  anv  inflvence  upon 
the  management  of  Grumman;  or 

(g)  taking  or  attempting  to  take  any  other 
steps  in  furtherance  of  defendant's  unlaw- 
ful plan  to  acquire  control  of  Grumman. 

II.  Awarding  plalntilT  its  cost  of  suit,  In- 
c!"f1lng  a  reasonable  attornevs  fee. 

in.  Granting  plaintiff  such  other  and 
further  relief  as  this  Court  may  deem  Just 
and  proper. 

VssmcA'noN 
State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York 
Joseph  O.  Gavin,  Jr.,  being  sworn,  says 
that  he  resides  at  6  Endlcott  Drive,  Hunting- 
ton, New  York;  that  he  Is  the  President  of 
plaintiff  Grumman  Corporation;  and  that  he 
has  read  the  foregoing  complaint  and  knows 
the  contents  thereof  and  that  the  same  are 
true  to  his  own  knowledge  except  as  to  those 
matters  therein  stated  to  be  alleged  on  infor- 
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matlon  and  belief,  and  as  to  thoee  mstters 
be  beUeves  It  to  be  true. 

p.  KBVIN  Castel. 

Notarp  Public. 

Obumhan  Cokp., 
Bethpage,  N.Y.,  September  28.  1981. 
DBAS  Fwxow  Secumtt holms:  On  Sep- 
tember 24,  1981,  The  LTV  Corporation,  a  Dal- 
las-based conglomerate,  began  its  attempt 
to  take  over  control  of  your  company 
through  an  unsolicited  tender  offer. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 25  to  examine  and  evaluate  this 
slgniflcant  development,  your  Board  of  Di- 
rectors unanimously  determined  to  oppose 
the  offer,  having  concluded  that  It  Is  inade- 
quate and  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  Grum- 
man, its  shareholders,  employees  or  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  all  securityhold- 
ers are  strongly  urged  to  reject  LTV's  tender 
offer. 

Based  on  the  advice  of  CahlU  Gordon  & 
Relndel,  legal  cotmsel  to  Grumman,  the 
Board  of  Directors  further  authorized  the 
commencement  of  litigation  to  enjoin  the 
offer  on  the  ground  that,  among  others,  the 
acquisition  of  Grumman  by  LTV  would 
violate  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

In  reaching  that  Judgment  your  Directors 
studied  a  number  of  business,  financial  and 
legal  considerations  which  are  described  In 
the  accompanying  Schedule  14D-9  as  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  Board  was  also  assisted  by  its  long- 
standing investment  banking  firm  of  Dil- 
lon. Read  it  Co.  Inc.  whose  opinion  states 
that  the  terms  of  the  offer  are  Inadequate 
from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

I  urge  you  to  read  the  accompanying 
14D-9  filing  and  press  release  to  assist  you 
m  understanding  why  we  are  convinced  the 
offer  should  be  rejected  by  the  security- 
holders. 

In  our  opinion,  your  Interests  and  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  will  best  be 
served  by  retaining  your  investment  and 
having  Grumman  continue  to  grow  as  an 
independent  entity. 

On   Behalf  of   the  Board  of  Directors, 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Bixkwirth. 

GaUMMAN    CORPOkATION 

rrsii  1.  sECtTRrrT  and  subject  company 
The  name  of  the  subject  company  is 
Grumman  Corporation,  a  New  York  corpo- 
ration (the  "Company"),  and  the  address  of 
the  principal  executive  offices  of  the  Com- 
pany Is  Bethpage,  Long  Island.  New  Yot\ 
11714.  The  titles  of  the  classes  of  equity 
securities  to  which  this  statement  relates  are 
the  common  stock.  $1  par  value  (the 
"Shares"),  »80  Convertible  Preferred  Stock 
("$.80  Preferred  Stock").  4%  percent  Con- 
vertible Subordinated  Debentures,  due  Sep- 
tember 1.  1992  ("4%  percent  Debentures"), 
and  11  percent  Convertible  Subordinated 
Debentures,  due  April  1.  2000  ("U  ne'cent 
Debentures"),  of  the  Company.  The  Shares, 
the  shares  of  $.80  Preferred  Stock,  the  4</4 
percent  Debentures  and  the  11  percent  De- 
bentures are  sometimes  collectively  referred 
to  herein  as  the  Securities. 

ITEM    2.    TENDER    OFFER    OF    THE    BIDDER 

This  statement  relates  to  the  tenrter  offer 
(the  "Offer")  disclosed  in  a  Schedule  14D-1, 
dated  September  24.  1981  (the  "Schedule 
14D-1").  of  the  bidder.  CKH  Corporation, 
a  Delaware  corporation  ("CKH").  pnd  on 
indirect  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  The  LTV 
Corporation.  a  Delaware  corporation 
("T.TV"*.  to  purchase  Shi-cs  of  « Ro  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  4V4  percent  Debentures  and 
11  percent  Debentures  representing  or  con- 
vertible into  lo.oooooo  Shores  (or  such 
greater  number  of  Shares  as  CKH  may  elect 
to  purchase  pursuant  to  the  Offer)  at  $45 
per  Share,  $49.50  per  share  of  $.80  Preferred 


Stock.  $1,347.71  per  $1,000  principal  amount 
of  iV*  percent  Debentures  and  $1,838.61  per 
$1,000  principal  amount  of  11  percent  De- 
bentures, respectively,  in  each  case  net  to 
the  seller  in  cash.  The  Schedule  14D-1  states 
that  the  principal  executive  offices  of  CKH 
and  LTV  are  located  at  1600  Pacific  Avenue, 
Dallas.  Texas  76265. 

ITEM    3.    IDENTITY    AND    BACKGROUND 

(a)  The  name  and  business  address  of  the 
Company,  which  Is  the  person  filing  this 
statement,  are  set  forth  in  Item   1   above. 

(b)(1)  Certain  contracts,  agreements,  ar- 
rangements and  understandings  between  the 
Company  and  certain  of  its  directors  and  ex- 
ecutive officers  are  described  in  the  sections 
entitled  "Security  Ownership  of  Manage- 
ment," on  page  12,  "Security  Ownership  of 
Certain  Beneficial  Owners,"  on  page  13, 
"Management  Remuneration  and  Certain 
Transactions,"  on  pages  14-16,  "Management 
Incentive  Plan;  Restricted  Stock  Award  Plan; 
Employee  Investment  Plan,"  on  pages  15-16. 
"Proposed  1981  Stock  Option  Plan,"  on  pages 
17-20  and  "Exhibit  A  1981  Stock  Option  Plan  ' 
on  Exhibit  pages  1-5  of  the  Company's  Proxy 
Statement  (the  "Proxy  Statement")  for  its 
1981  Annual  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  dated 
April  13,  1981.  A  copy  of  the  I'roxy  Statement 
is  filed  as  Exhibit  1  hereto,  and  the  portions 
thereof  referred  to  above  are  Incorporated 
herein  by  reference. 

The  1981  Stock  Option  Plan  (the  "Plan")  of 
the  Company  as  set  forth  In  Exhibit  A  to  the 
Proxy  Statement  was  approved  on  May  21, 
1981,  by  the  shareholders  of  the  Company 
and  pursuant  thereto,  options  with  respect 
to  a  total  of  28,400  Shares  have  been  granted 
to  the  Company's  officers  and  directors  at  an 
average  per  share  option  price  of  $22.6875. 
(2)  To  the  best  knowledge  of  the  Company, 
there  are  no  material  contracts,  agreements, 
arrangements  or  understandings,  or  any  ac- 
tual or  potential  conflicts  of  Interest  between 
the  Company.  Its  directors,  executive  officers, 
or  affiliates  and  CKH.  LTV  or  their  respective 
directors,  executive  officers  or  affiliates. 

ITEM  4.  THE  SOLICITATION  OR  RECOMMENDATION 

(a)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany has  unanlmotisly  determined  that  the 
Offer  is  Inadequate  and  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Company,  its  shareholders,  em- 
ployees or  the  United  States.  The  Board  of 
Directors  strongly  recommends  that  the  Com- 
pany's shareholders  reject  the  Offer.  A  letter 
to  shareholders  conuntinlcating  the  Board  of 
Directors'  recommendation,  a  press  release 
relating  to  such  recommendation  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Company's  independent  finan- 
cial advisor,  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc  ("Dillon 
Read")  are  atUched  hereto  as  Exhibits  2,  3, 
and  4,  respectively. 

(b)  In  reaching  its  conclusions  described 
In  paragraph  (a)  above,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company  considered  many  fac- 
tors, including  without  limitation,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  Company's  Independent  financial 
advisor,  Dillon  Read,  rendered  their  written 
opinion  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  the 
Offer  is  Inadequate  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  In  reaching  their  conclusion,  Dillon 
Read  considered  a  number  of  factors  which 
Included,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

The  Company's  projections  of  its  results 
of  operations  over  the  next  five  years  which 
are  based.  In  major  part,  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  five  year  plans. 

The  recent  upward  trend  in  the  aerospace 
Industry  generally  and  the  excellent  pros- 
pects for  the  Company's  aerospace  business 
in  particular. 

The  adverse  impact  In  recent  years  on 
earnings  of  the  Company  due  to  its  bus  busi- 
ness and  the  projected  substantial  Improve- 
ment In  the  Flexible  bus  situation. 

The  favorable  tax  and  oash  fiow  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  Company's  change  in  its 
tax  reporting  method  tor  all  long-term  aero- 


^>ace  contracts  to  the  completed  contract 
method  of  accounting. 

The  substantial  difference  between  the 
stated  book  value  of  the  Company's  assets 
in  comparison  with  the  replacement  coat  of 
thoee  assets,  as  well  as  the  stated  book  value 
of  the  Comiianys  real  esitate  In  comparison 
to  its  estimated  value. 

(il)  In  connection  with  rendering  their 
opinion,  Dillon  Read  also  reviewed  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  a  number  of  financial  cri- 
teria often  used  in  assessing  the  adequacy  of 
a  tender  offer  price,  including  prtce/eimings 
ratios  and  premiums  over  market  price  In  a 
number  of  tender  offers  (which  Included  par- 
tial offers  and  o?Ters  for  all  shares  of  a  com- 
pany) and  other  acquisition  transactions  in 
recent  years.  Dillon  Read  also  reviewed  the 
historical  market  price  and  recent  trading 
patterns  in  the  Company's  stock. 

(ill)  The  Board  of  Directors  considered  tlie 
Company's  performance  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  future  earnings  proepects  of 
the  Company,  the  Company's  current  finan- 
cial position,  the  (Company's  borrowing  ca- 
pacity and  the  hidden  strengths  of  the  (Com- 
pany's financial  position  due  to  Its  conserv- 
ative accounting  practices  and  understated 
assets  compared  to  replacement  costs  and 
estimated  market  values  of  such  assets.  In 
light  of  ad.erse  economic  conditions  affect- 
ing United  States  business  generally  and  the 
aerospace  Industry  In  particular,  recent  ad- 
verse conditions  affecting  the  United  States 
monetary  and  capital  marked  and  the  pros- 
pects for  correction  of  these  adverse  condi- 
tions. Based  upon  these  and  other  factors, 
the  Board  of  Directors  believes  that  this 
would  be  an  extremely  inappropriate  time  to 
sell  the  Company  and  that  the  Company  and 
its  securityholders  would  be  better  served 
by  the  Company's  remaining  independent. 

(iv)  The  Board  of  Directors  considered  the 
Company's  po--itlon  as  one  of  two  suppliers 
of  early  warning  aircraft  and  as  the  sole 
supplier  of  electronic  counter-measures  air- 
craft, both  of  which  businesses  are  believed 
to  have  excellent  growth  potential. 

(V)  The  Board  of  Directors  considered  the 
present  highly  leveraged  financial  position 
of  the  LTV  family  of  companies  (relatively 
higrier  than  the  Company's)  and  the  fact 
that  the  financing  for  purchases  of  Securities 
by  CKH  pursuant  to  the  Offer  consists  almost 
entirely  of  additional  borrowings.  If  LTV  and 
the  Company  were  combined  after  comple- 
tion of  the  Offer,  as  presently  contemplated 
by  LTV,  It  Is  possible  that  additional  bor- 
rowings may  be  required  to  provide  funds 
for  any  cash  consideration  paid  to  remaining 
securityholders  of  the  Company  in  such  com- 
bination. The  Board  of  Directors  believes 
that  the  resulting  debt-laden  combined  en- 
tity's ability  to  compete  In  the  Company's 
principal  business — defense  contracting— 
would  be  substantially  weakened. 

(vl)  The  Board  of  Directors  considered  the 
following  uncertainties,  among  others,  relat- 
ing to  the  Offer: 

The  absence  of  any  definitive  structure  or 
plans  for  completion  of  the  proposed  com- 
bination following  the  Offer: 

The  inferior  quality  of  LTV  securities  In 
comparison  to  securities  of  the  Company, 
coupled  with  the  possibility  that  the  Com- 
pany's remaining  securityholders  following 
the  O'^er  might  receive  debt  or  equity  securi- 
ties issued  by  LTV  In  connection  with  the 
comoletlon  of  the  second  step  of  the  pro- 
posed combination; 

The  absence  of  any  definitive  arrange- 
ments or  designated  source  for  additional 
financing  required  to  complete  the  second 
step  of  the  proposed  combination;  and 

The  posslbllltv  that  due  to  LTVs  present 
highly  leveraged  nature  and  Its  apparent  lack 
of  financing  to  complete  the  second  step  of 
t»-e  T>ropo8ed  combination.  LTV  might  find 
itself  comoelled  to  dispose  of  assets  or  busi- 
nesses of  the  Company  in  order  to  reduce 
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Indebtedness  Incurred  to  finance  the  Offer 
and  the  second  step. 

(vll)  Tlie  Board  of  Directors  considered 
the  potentially  disruptive  effect  on  the  Com* 
pany's  employees,  who  own  approximately 
33  percent  of  its  currently  outstoiicllug  shares 
through  their  participation  In  the  Employee 
Investment  Plan,  and  the  related  potential 
(or  undermining  the  Ck>mpany'8  stability  a^ 
a  major  supplier  to  the  United  States  de- 
fense establishment.  The  Board  of  Directors 
also  considered  the  Company's  history  fo 
favorable  employees  relations  as  well  as  the 
apparent  differences  between  the  Company 
and  LTV  management  philosophies  of  em- 
ployee relations. 

(vlll)  The  Board  of  Directors  has  been  ad- 
vised by  its  outside  coimsel.  Cahlll  Gordon  & 
Relndel,  that  based  upon  their  preliminary 
analysis  and  review  the  consummation  of  the 
Offer  raises  substantial  issue3  of  antitrust 
violation  by  virtue  of  the  extensive  head-to- 
head  competition  between  Grumman  and 
LTV.  Ihe  Board  of  Directors  bos  also  been 
advised  by  such  counsel  that  (.he  Offer  raises 
legal  que:;>tlons  under  both  the  Federal  secu- 
rities laws  and  the  New  York  Security  Talce- 
over  Olsclooure  Act  (the  "New  Yorlc  Act"). 
Such  counsel  reviewed  with  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors the  desirability  of  resolving  such 
matters  by  taking  such  action  as  would  be 
deemed  necessary  and  opproprlate.  Including 
commencing  litigation,  uased  on  such  ad- 
vice, the  Board  of  Directors  authorized  the 
Qllng  In  appropriate  jurisdictions  of  all  nec- 
essary and  ap,,roprlate  complaints  and  re- 
quests for  hearings  under  all  such  laws  and 
such  other  laws  as  the  management  of  the 
Company,  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  deter- 
mines are  appropriate.  Ihe  Board  of  Dlrectora 
baa  Instructed  its  counsel  to  proceed  prompt- 
ly with  such  matters  and  to  seek  the  earliest 
practicable  resolution  of  such  issues. 

rrEM    5.    PERSONS    RETAINED,    EMPLOYED    OR    TO 
BE   COMPENSATED 

The  Company  has  retained  D.  P.  King  & 
Co.,  Inc.  ("D.  P.  King").  60  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10004,  to  rencier  ad- 
visory and  other  services  to  the  Company  In 
connection  with  the  Offer.  D.  P.  King  will 
receive  reasonable  and  customary  compen- 
sation for  Its  services  and  reimbursement  of 
out-of-pocket  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  Offer. 

The  Company  and  DiUon  Read  have  en- 
tered Into  a  letter  agreement  pursuant  to 
which  Dillon  Read  has  been  retained  as  the 
Company's  financial  advisor  in  connection 
with  the  Offer.  Dillon  Read's  fee  for  advising 
the  Company  with  respect  to  the  Offer  is 
•250.000  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
The  Company  has  also  agreed  to  indemnify 
Dillon  Read  against  certain  expenses  and 
liabilities  arising  in  connection  with  their 
engagement,  including  liabilities  arising 
under  the  Federal  securities  laws. 

Neither  the  Company  nor  any  person  act- 
ing on  its  behalf  currently  Intends  to  em- 
ploy, retain  or  compensate  any  other  person 
to  make  solicitations  or  recommendations  to 
securityholders  on  its  behalf  concernlnK  the 
Offer.  * 

ITEM     6.     RECENT     TRANSACTIONS     AND     INTENT 
WITH    RESPECT    TO     SECTTRrriES 

(a)  To  the  best  of  the  Company's  knowl- 
edge, no  transactions  In  the  Securities  have 
been  effected  during  the  past  60  days  by  the 
Company  or  by  any  executive  officer,  direc- 
tor, affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  the  Company 
exceot  with  respect  to  the  Shares  as  follows: 

Person,  type  of  transaction,  date  of  trans- 
action, number  of  shares,  and  price  per  share: 

Orununan  Corporation  Employee  Invest- 
ment Plan  ("EIP"),  purchase  of  new  Issue 
from  the  company,  July  20,  1981  10 160 
927.81. 

BIP,  purchase  of  new  issue  from  the  com- 
PMiy,  August  10.  1881,  17^44,  $34.31. 


EIP.  purchase  of  new  Issue  from  the  com- 
pany, August  17,  1081,  46.609.  924.37. 

E.P,  purchase  of  new  issue  from  the  com- 
pany. August  2U.  1081,  9.156,  •34.37. 

£iP,  purchase  of  new  Issue  irom  the  com- 
pany, September  10.  1981,  18,357,  •22.62. 

EIP,  purchase  of  new  issue  irom  the  com- 
pany, bepiember  20,  1981,  12,204,  •24.62. 

(b)  To  the  t>est  of  the  Company's  knowl- 
cdi;e,  none  of  its  executive  oiBcers,  directors, 
aiUllates  or  subsidiaries  presently  Intends  to 
tender  any  Securities  pursuant  to  the  Offer 
or  sell  any  Securities  which  are  held  of  rec- 
ord or  beneficially  owned  by  such  person. 

ITEM    T.    CERTAIN    NEGOTIATIONS    AND    TRANSAC- 
TIONS   BT    THE    SUBJECT    COMPANT 

(a)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  on  September  25,  1981,  the  Bovd  con- 
sidered and  reviewed  the  desirability  of  ex- 
ploring and  Investigating  certain  types  of 
transactions,  including  without  limitation, 
the  sale  of  equity  in  the  Company  to  another 
company,  joint  ventures  between  the  Com- 
pany and  other  companies,  a  business  com- 
bination between  the  Company  and  another 
comp:iny  and  the  possible  acquisition  of  the 
entire  Company  or  of  one  or  more  of  Its  busi- 
nesses by  another  company. 

(b)  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Board  resolved  that  It  was  desirable  and  In 
the  beet  Interests  of  the  Company  and  Its 
shareholders  to  explore  and  Investigate,  with 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  Dillon  Read,  such 
transactions,  although  the  Board  noted  that 
the  initiation  of  any  such  transactions  may 
be  dependent  upon  CKH's  future  actions  with 
respect  to  the  Offer.  There  can  be  no  assur- 
ance that  this  activity  will  result  in  any 
transaction  being  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  or  that  any  transaction  which  Is 
recommended  will  be  authorized  or  consum- 
mated. A  copy  of  the  Board's  resolution  Is 
attached  hereto  as  part  of  Elxhlbit  5  and  is 
incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

At  such  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Board  also  adopted  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  confidentiality  with 
respect  to  the  parties  to,  and  possible  terms 
of,  any  transactions  or  proposals  of  the  type 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this 
Item  7  during  negotiations  with  respect  to 
any  such  transactions.  A  copy  of  such  reso- 
lution Is  attached  as  part  of  Exhibit  5  and  is 
incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

ITEM  8.  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  TO  BE 
FDRNISHED 

On  September  23,  1981.  CKH  and  LTV 
commenced  a  lawsuit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  to  have  the  New  York  Act  declared 
invalid  and  to  enjoin  Its  application  to  the 
Offer.  A  copy  of  the  complaint  in  such  law- 
suit is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  6  and  is 
Incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

rrEM  9.   MATERIAL  TO  BE  FILED  AS  EXHIBITS 

Exhibit  1 — Grumman  Corporation  Proxy 
Statement,  dated  April  13.  1981. 

Exhibit  2— Form  of  Letter  to  Shareholders 
of  the  Company,  dated  September  28,  1981. 

Exhibit  3 — Form  of  Press  Release  Issued  by 
the  Company,  dated  September  28,  1981. 

Exhibit  4 — Opinion  dated  September  25, 
1981  of  Dillon.  Read  &  Co.  Inc. 

Exhibit  S — Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Company  adopted  at  a  Special 
Meeting  held  on  September  25,  1981. 

Exhibit  6 — Complaint  in  The  LTV  Corpo- 
ration V.  Robert  Abrams,  81  CIr.  5908  (8.D. 
N.Y,  filed  Sept.  23,  1981) 

SIONATTJRB 

After  reasonable  Inquiry  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  I  certify  that 
the  Information  set  forth  In  this  statement 
is  true,  comolete  and  correct. 
September  28,  1981 

Thomas  L.  Oenovese, 
Vice  President  &  General  Counsel. 


ExHiarrS 

Bethpack,  N.Y..  September  28,  1981.— The 
Boaru  ox'  Directors  of  Orununan  has  unani- 
mously deuirmiueU  to  oppose  the  offer  made 
by  'ihe  LxV  Coipora,.ioii  for  Grumman 
shares  and  couvertiblc  securities.  John  C. 
Bierwirtb,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Orum- 
man.  said  the  Board  concluded  the  oiler  is 
iuodequaie,  and  not  la  the  best  Interests  of 
Gruiiiin.LU,  lis  shaiehoiaers,  employees  or 
the  Linlied  States.  Blerwlrth  added  that  the 
Boitrd  was  advised  by  Grumman's  long- 
standing hnanclal  advisor  Dlliou,  Read  dc  Co. 
Ini. 

LTV'B  tender  offer  raises  substantial  Issues 
of  antitrust  violation  by  virtue  of  the  exten- 
sive head-to-bead  competition  between 
OrummdU  and  L'fV,  as  advised  by  Cahlll 
Gordon  Sc  Relndel,  attorneys  for  Grumman. 
These  antitrust  Issues  lni:lude  competition 
in  military  aircraft  procurements.  Including 
U.S.  Navy's  cu.Tent  Vrx  trainer  program, 
expected  to  In.oive  expenditures  of  se.eral 
billion  dollars  o»er  the  next  decade.  The  two 
cumpunies  are  also  engaged  In  extensive 
competition  lor  subcontracts  for  airframe 
suodssembaes  and  engine  housings  used  in 
both  commercial  and  military  aircraft,  and 
In  other  areas  which  aie  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing- investigation. 

Blerwlrth  said  the  Grumman  Board  bad 
authorized  the  commencement  of  litigation 
to  enjoin  the  LTV  ouer  on  the  ground,  among 

others,  that  the  acquisition  of  Ornmm.m   oy 

LlV  would  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

"It  is  clear  to  nie  that  unless  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  a  "dead  letter"  this  offer  cannot 
be  allowed  to  be  Cunsuinmaied,"  Blerwlrth 
added.  "Moreover,  the  oiier  Is  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  raises  questions  such  as 
whether  the  combination  of  the  two  com- 
panies would  result  In  a  weaker  defense  ca- 
pability. In  my  view  the  answA-  is  clear:  If 
LTV  Is  permitted  to  acquire  Grumman — a 
significant  weakening  of  the  United  States 
defense  capability  could  result.  The  govern- 
ment Is  Ukely  to  lose  the  benefits  of  inde- 
pendent research  and  development  by  Grum- 
man and  of  other  competitive  benefits  pro- 
duced by  its  existence.  LTV's  already  heavy 
burden  of  debt  would  be  substantially  In- 
creased, and  the  resulting  debt-laden  com- 
bined entity  would  be  faced  with  a  dubious 
and  uncertain  future." 

Blerwlrth  also  stated  that  the  Board  had 
considered  the  potentially  disruptive  effects 
on  the  company's  28,000  employees,  who  own 
apprcxlmately  32%  of  Its  currently  out- 
standing shares  through  their  participation 
in  the  Employee  Investment  Plan,  and  the 
related  potential  for  undermining  the  com- 
pany's stability  as  a  major  supplier  to  the 
United  States  defense  establishment. 

Blerwlrth  added.  "A  major  force  in  Grum- 
man's  success  has  been  Its  strong  employee 
participation.  We  wonder  what  will  happen 
to  that  morale  under  LTV  domination.  More- 
over, despite  LTV  assurances  that  It  would 
not  happen,  the  Board  expressed  concern  as 
to  the  euect  on  jobs  and  employment  in  Long 
Island."  "In  summary,"  Blerwlrth  said,  "we 
are  gravely  concerned  whether  Grumman  em- 
ployees can  expect  from  LTV  the  same  op- 
portunities for  sharing  In  our  company's 
future  growth  and  participating  In  Its  man- 
agement as  would  be  afforded  by  an  Inde- 
pendent Grumman." 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc., 
New  York,  September  25, 1981. 
Board  or  Directors, 
Grumman  Corporation, 
Bethpage.  N.Y. 

To  The  Board  or  Directors:  The  LTV 
Corporation  ("LTV"),  pursuant  to  its  Offer 
to  Purchase  dated  September  24,  1981,  has 
offered  to  purchase  Common  Stock,  $1  Par 
value,  •.SO  Convertible  Preferred  Stock.  4^4 
percent    Oonvertlble    Subordinated    Deben- 
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tures  and  11  percent  Convertible  Subordi- 
nated Debentures  (all  of  such  securities  being 
rrterred  to  herein  as  the  •Securities")  of 
Grumman  Corporation  ("Grumman")  repre- 
senting or  convertible  Into  10.000,000  rtiares 
of  common  Stock  (representing  approxl- 
m»tely  70  percent  of  the  Conunon  Stock  out- 
standing on  a  fully  diluted  basis)  at  a  price 
In  casli  of  $45.00  per  share  or  equivalent 
share.  You  have  requested  our  opinion  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  the  offer  of  LTV, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  to  holders  of 
the  Securities. 

We  have  provided  Investment  banking 
serrlces  to  Grumman  In  the  past.  Including 
acting  as  a  manager  of  an  offering  of  Its 
convertible  subordinated  debeflturcs  in 
April.  1980. 

In  arriving  at  our  opinion  we  have  re- 
viewed certain  Information  of  a  business  and 
financial  nature  regarding  Grumman  which 
was  either  publicly  available  or  furnished  to 
us  by  Grumman  and  held  discussions  with 
the  management  of  Grumman  regarding  Its 
business  and  prospects.  We  have  relied  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing,  and  we  have 
not  attempted  to  verify  the  same  nor  have 
we  made  any  Independent  evaluation  of  any 
assets  of  Grumman.  We  have  also  considered 
other  factors  we  deemed  relevant  Including 
the  historical  market  price  InformaUon  for 
Orumman  common  stock.  Information  on 
the  financial  considerations  offered  In  other 
merger  and  tender  offers  and  certain  publicly 
available  financial  Infonnatlon  on  other  com- 
panies In  businesses  similar  to  Orumman. 

We  have  also  reviewed  the  LTV  Offer  to 
Purchase  dated  September  24,  1981  and  cer- 
tain publicly  available  Information  on  LTV. 

Based  on  our  analyses  of  the  foregoing 
and  upon  such  other  factors  as  we  deem 
relevant,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  offer 
Is  Inadequate  from  a  financial  point  of  view 
to  holders  of  the  Securities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Inc.* 


FINISHING  THE  JOB 

•  Mr.  DOMENICT.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  understands  the  importance  of  con- 
trolling Federal  spending  better  than  my 
good  friend  and  Budget  Committee  col- 
league. Bob  Kasten.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  represented  his  constitu- 
ents well  by  flehtlng  for  a  leaner,  more 
responsible  Federal  Government,  and  he 
has  written  an  excellent  article  on 
"finishing  the  job."  which  was  printed 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  yesterday.  He 
points  out  that  Congress  must  finish  the 
Job  It  started  last  spring  when  It  passed 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
and  that  the  time  for  act'on  is  now.  I 
would  like  to  submit  this  fine  article  for 
the  Record  at  this  time,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
congress  Has  No  Wat  To  Go  Btit  Forward 


(By  Senator  Robert  Kasten) 
In  the  next  few  weeks,  Coni?res8  will  in- 
deed go  "back  to  the  drawing  board."  as  the 
Journal  suggested  In  its  recent  editorial, 
"Flailing  Away  at  Wall  Street".  But  the  as- 
signment Is  not  to  undo  what  work  we've 
already  done.  Congress  simply  has  to  finish 
the  task  It  set  for  Itself  when  It  endorsed 
the  Reagan  economic  program  last  spring. 
When  President  Reagan  unveiled  his  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery,  he  said  the  best 
strategy  for  solving  our  economic  malaise 
was  a  comprehensive  package  that  took  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  economic  tools  available 
to  us.  His  proposal,  therefore.  Included  reg- 
ulatory reform  to  cut  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment regulations:  tax  rate  reductions  to  in- 


crease the  incentives  for  real  economic 
growth;  a  monetary  policy  geared  toward  re- 
storing the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar:  and 
spending  cuts  to  reduce  both  the  Federal 
deficit  aud  high  interest  rates. 

When  Congress  passed  the  President's  tax 
and  budget  bills  in  July,  we  all  read  about 
the  nearly  8130  billion  In  budget  cuts  Con- 
gress had  recommended  for  1982-84.  What 
the  headlines  failed  to  make  clear,  however, 
was  that  only  $44  billion  of  those  cuts  were 
final. 

Spending  in  Congress  Is  a  two  step  proc- 
ess. First  we  "authorise"  or  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  for  a  program.  Dol- 
lars are  actually  spent  when  we  "appropri- 
ate" the  money  later  In  the  year.  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  President's  budget  bUl.  it 
reduced  the  authorizations  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  programs  by  more  than  $85  bUUon; 
but  the  actual  savings  from  these  programs 
win  not  materlallT*  until  Congress  cuts  the 
appropriations  bills  down  to  the  same  level. 
Moreover,  the  President  always  planned  to 
send  Congress  at  least  $74  billion  In  further 
budget  cuts  In  order  to  balance  the  budget 
by  1984.  Clearly,  the  work  on  the  budget  had 
just  begun. 

But  Congress  was  swept  up  in  the  glory  of 
the  moment,  and  too  many  elected  repre- 
sentatives left  town  patting  themselves  on 
the  back  for  a  Job  well  done.  That's  when  the 
financial  markets  began  to  react.  The  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  Is  ItUe  a  four-legged 
chair— If  one  of  the  legs  is  missing,  predict- 
ability and  stability  disappear.  Three  legs  are 
already  pretty  much  In  place — the  tax  cut 
goes  into  effect  October  1,  regulatory  reform 
is  underway,  and  while  economists  are  still 
arguing  about  monetary  policy.  It  has  at 
least  been  consistent  this  year.  But  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  on  federal  8);>endlng  remains 
to  be  done. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  get  the  budget  under 
control.  We  all  want  a  strong  national  de- 
fense— but  if  defense  spending  Increases  as 
now  projected.  It  will  take  up  to  30  percent 
of  the  budget  by  1984.  We  all  want  to  main- 
tain essential  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
less  fortunate — but  even  with  the  cuts  Con- 
gress has  already  made,  these  so-called  "en- 
titlement" programs  will  take  urj  to  48  per- 
cent of  the  budget  by  1984.  Add  in  the  net 
Interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  that  leaves 
only  16  percent  of  the  budget  for  all  other 
categories — agriculture  programs,  economic 
development,  job  training,  highways  and 
sewers,  energy  development,  foreign  assist- 
ance, housing  programs,  and  education. 
Without  any  changes  in  defense  or  entitle- 
ment programs.  Congress  will  have  to  virtu- 
ally eliminate  all  other  discretionary  spend- 
ing In  order  to  balance  the  federal  budget 
by  1984. 

The  task  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
budget  overruns  we  experience  each  year.  It 
Isn't  easy  to  predict  what  wiU  happen  In  an 
economy  as  complex  as  ours,  and  federal 
spending  tends  to  be  underestimated,  year 
after  year.  The  usual  Congressional  policy 
has  been  to  pass  a  "lean"  budget,  declare 
victory,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  before 
reality  sets  in.  Under  former  President 
Carter,  there  was  a  suggestion  Congress  had 
balanced  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget.  It 
stayed  "balanced"  for  about  three  weeks. 
Carter  ended  up  with  a  deficit  of  $60  billion. 
It's  not  easy  to  control  federal  spending, 
but  it  Is  absolutely  essential  for  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  nation.  Huge  federal 
borrowing  requirements  are  keeping  Interest 
rates  high.  The  American  economy  generated 
about  $170  billion  dollars  of  savings  last  year. 
But  the  amount  required  to  finance  the 
federal  deficit  and  other  government  obliga- 
tions totaled  more  than  $80  billion — almost 
half  of  the  U.S.  savings  pool.  Throu?h  Us 
constant  borrowing,  the  federal  government 
is  crowding  out  all  kinds  of  protective  In- 
vestment,   and    this   credit    demand   keeps 


interest  rates  at  record  levels.  Each  day  these 
high  Interest  rates  continue,  another  family 
store  or  small  business  goes  under,  or  an- 
other Wisconsin  family  can  t  afford  to  buy  a 
home.  We  have  to  get  these  high  Interest 
rates  down. 

What  can  Congress  do?  I  believe  we  have 
to  cut  the  federal  budget  deficit  down  to 
size.  Congress  should  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  huge  defense  spending  increases  planned 
for  the  next  three  years.  We  should  make 
another  try  at  instituting  user  fees  for 
yachts,  planes,  etc.  to  cover  more  of  the  cost 
of  federal  services.  We  should  consider  ad- 
justing the  cost-of-living  formula  for  en- 
titlement programs,  which  have  overcompen- 
sated  for  Inflation.  And  we  must  hold  ap- 
propriations bills  within  budget  guidelines. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  we  finish  the 
job  started  last  spring.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'ojection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi*.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  amend 
that  request.  I  asl;  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  9  a.m.  tomorrow.  A  little  later 
I  will  make  provision  for  2  hours  of  spe- 
cial orders  which  will  put  us  on  the  so- 
called  Boiling  bill  at  around  11  o'clock  or 
later. 

ORDER    OP    PROCEDURE    TOMORROW 

I  would  hope  tomorrow  that  after  that 
measure  we  can  also  do  some  work  ou 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  before  we  com- 
plete our  work  tomorrow  altemoon.  I 
would  not  expect.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  able  to  go  out  early  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution, if  it  is  then  available,  until  7 
p.m.  So  the  Senate  will  necessarily  be  in 
after  7  p.m.  But  I  would  not  expect  the 
day  to  require  that  much  time  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Senate  agenda. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unnaimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  meeting  hour  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
state  what  the  program  will  be  for  to- 
morrow and  Thursday? 

PROGRAM    FOR    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  continue  then 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  convening 
hour  and  the  like.  We  now  have  an  order 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  at  9 
o'clock.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each:  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee 'Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Tf'x'^s  '^'r.  To'werV  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCl-^rf>  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjkmoiid).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
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ici),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  niinois 
(Mr.  PiRCY),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  and  the  orders 
for  the  Senators  just  provided  for  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to  ex- 
tend not  more  than  20  minutes  in  length 
during  which  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    THE    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BTRD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  further  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  added  on  a 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes to  the  list  previously  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE     BOLLING     BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row it  is  the  expectation  of  the  leadership 
that  we  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Boiling  bill,  which  will  carry  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  amendment  In  respect 
to  social  security.  I  hope  we  can  complete 
that  well  before  the  day  ends  tomorrow. 

THE    FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    BILL 

The  Senate  then  will  be  asked  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  bill  which  I  do  not  expect  we 
will  be  able  to  complete. 

CONFERENCE   REPORT    ON    THE    CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

When  the  conference  report  on  the 
continuing  resolution  is  available  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  would  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  item  tomor- 
row evening. 

THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  leadership  will  esk  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  telecommunications  bill,  S.  898.  I 
would  not  expect  that  that  day  would  be 
an  unduly  late  day,  but  a  full  day  of  de- 
bate and  consideration  of  that  measure 
is  anticipated. 

If  the  schedule  continues  without  un- 
toward incident  I  expect  that  I  will  not 
ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  on 
Friday  and,  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday  we  will  recess  over  until  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Did  I  understand  him  to 
say  the  communications  bill  would  be 
called  up  Thursday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 

majority  leader  that  we  have  several 


amendments  we  have  not  seen  yet  and 
those  would  be  the  Justice  Department 
amendments  and  others,  and  I  would  be 
very  hopeful— and  I  am  not  objecting  to 
bringing  it  up,  but  you  have  no  time,  you 
are  not  asking  for  any  time  agreement, 
but  some  of  us  cu-e  very  concerned  about 
those  amendments  because  we  worked 
very  hard  on  those  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  amendments  yet.  We  would  like 
to  look  at  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  am  aware  of  that 
problem,  not  only  of  his  concern  but  the 
concern  of  other  Senators  as  well,  and 
over  a  period  of  weeks  I  have  attempted 
to  work  out  an  agreed  time  to  take  up 
this  matter  and  perhaps  even  a  time 
agreement,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  do 
that  and.  as  I  am  sure  the  minority 
leader  will  agree  with  me,  sometimes  on 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  you  simply 
have  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  its  con- 
sideration and  do  the  best  you  can. 

I  do  not  expect  we  will  get  very  far 
in  the  telecommunications  bill  on  Thurs- 
day, and  I  fully  expect  we  will  lay  it 
aside  for  privileged  matters  such  as  the 
conference  report  when  and  if  we  receive 
it.  But  I  do  feel  compelled  to  take  it  up 
and  get  started  on  it.  There  will  be  no 
effort  to  hurry  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky or  other  Senators  on  what  will  t>e 
a  long  discussion  of  an  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
explanation.  I  know  of  two  holds  on  the 
biU.  If  the  Senator  is  announcing  he  is 
going  to  proceed  without  those  holds 

being  removed 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  anv 
Senator  wanting  to  hold  the  bill  up.  It 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  not  gotten  the 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  see  some  nodding 
of  some  friends  around  the  Chamber.  We 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  bring  it  up  Thursday 
and  are  not  going  to  do  anything  Friday, 
it  seems  to  me  you  might  wait  untU  next 
week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  even  presume  to 
speculate  that  bringing  it  up  may  hasten 
the  time  in  which  we  receive  those  rec- 
ommendations and  amendments. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  on  Thursday  of 
this  week.  You  said  that  might  come  up 
on  that  date.  The  committee  is  going  to 
be  busy  with  two  Secretaries.  Secretary 
Haig   and   Secretary    Weinberger,   and 
there  are  some  of  us  who  are  involved. 
I  have  three  amendments. 
.  ^,^r.  BAKKR.  The  foreign  assistance 
bill  I  would  have  up  only  on  Wednesday 
and  that  in  deference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  three  amendments 
to  the  foreign  assistance  bill  which  are 
of  importance,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
plenty  of  time  for  debate  and  considera- 
tion so  that  we  can  spend  as  much  time 
with  the  Secretaries  as  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  will  prob- 
ably have  such  time. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  profound 
thanks  and  deep  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Dole,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Long.  We  do  not  often  see  two 
Senators  work  so  well  together  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  aisle.  These  men  set 
a  good  example  for  the  rest  of  us  and 
are  in  the  best  tradition,  I  believe,  of  the 
Senate,  in  doing  the  country's  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  as  W2ll  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  stair  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  personal 
staffs  of  the  Senators  who  participated  in 
these  lengthy  and  detailed  debates. 

There  are  other  Senators  who  have  a 
very  special  and  real  concern  for  this 
Issue,  such  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  who 
has  been  so  Instrumental  with  so  many 
new  ideas  and  so  much  effort  to  reform 
the  fiscal  policies  of  this  country.  He  and 
I  were  on  opposite  sides  of  this  issue, 
though  I  agree  with  many  of  the  points 
he  made.  I  take  this  opportimity  to  say 
what  an  extraordinary  contribution  he 
makes  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  my  personal  appreciation  for 
those  who  have  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  complete  action  on  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation.  It  has  been  work  well 
done  and  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
all. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past  the 
hour  of  10:15  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  285,  H  R.  4084. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill   (H.R.  4084)   to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion Of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  the  bill. 


Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4084,  a  bill 
which  amends  and  reauthorizes  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972. 

The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
(MMPA)  was  passed  9  years  ago  to  pro- 
tect and  manage  the  more  than  100  spe- 
cies of  marine  mammals  found  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding whales,  seals,  porpoises,  sea  ot- 
ters, polar  bears,  walruses,  and  manatees. 
The  1972  act  recognized  that  marine 
mammals  constitute  a  significant  func- 
tioning element  of  the  marine  ecosystem, 
that  certain  species  and  population 
stocks  were  in  danger  of  extinction,  and 
that  these  depleted  species  needed 
protection. 

The  act  established  a  moratorium  on 
the  taking  and  importing  of  marine 
mammals  and  their  products.  It  also  in- 
stituted a  permit  system  for  the  limited 
taking  of  marine  mammals  during  com- 
mercial fishing  operations,  for  scientific 
research  programs,  and  for  public  dis- 
play purposes. 

While  the  act  established  a  Federal 
program  for  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  marine  mammals,  it  also  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  by  which  States  could 
regiilate  marine  mammals  found  within 
their  jurisdictions.  The  MMPA  also  man- 
dated scientific  research  programs,  es- 
tablished civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
violations,  and  created  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Commission  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  marine  mammal  protection  and 
management  policies.  The  act  continues 
to  be  jointly  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  through  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

After  9  years  of  implementation,  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  ProiecUon  Act  are  now  appar- 
ent. Even  though  the  act  has  succeeded  in 
protecting  many  depleted  marine  mam- 
mal species  and  populations,  the  act  fails 
to  recognize  the  interactions  of  many  of 
these  species  with  other  elements  of  the 
marine  environment.  Some  provisions  of 
the  act  have  proven  unworkable  and 
some  definitions  need  to  be  clarified. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  Issues,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  held  a  full  committee 
hearing  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
ocean  policy  study  on  the  act  on  April  3, 
1981.  Representatives  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Alaska,  the  fishing  indus- 
try, and  the  environmental  community 
testified  on  the  current  status  of  the  act 
as  well  as  on  the  act's  problem  areas. 

On  May  6,  1981,  the  committee  re- 
ported a  bill  (S.  1186) ,  which  authorized 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  upon  the  condition  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  would  continue  to  work  to- 
ward drafting  amendments  on  the  act's 
problem  areas. 

From  May  through  the  summer,  the 
committee  worked  very  closely  with  all 
interested  parties  and  reached  a  con- 
sensus on  two  major  problem  areas, 
namely,  the  tuna-porpoise  issue  and  the 
return  of  marine  mammal  management 


authority  to  the  States.  SpeciflcaUy,  aU 
parties  recognized  the  significant  prog- 
ress made  by  the  tuna  industry  in  re- 
ducing the  Incidental  taking  of  porpoises 
in  the  course  of  commercial  fish  ng  oper- 
ations. It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the 
"Immediate  goal"  language  of  the  act 
shall  be  satisfied  In  purse  seine  fishing 
for  yellowfin  tuna  by  the  continued  use 
of  the  best  marine  mammal  safety  tech- 
niques and  equipment  that  are  econom- 
ically and  technologically  practicable. 

On  the  issue  of  State  marine  manage- 
ment authority,  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  how  this  authority  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  States  and  on  what  elements 
a  State  management  program  shall  con- 
tain In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  act. 

The  committee  has  also  worked  closely 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  drafting  other 
improvements  to  the  act.  The  final 
agreements  reached  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  all  interested  parties  Is 
reflected  by  H.R.  4084  and  Its  acctwn- 
panylng  report. 

This  bill  truly  Illustrates  a  consensus 
on  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act.  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  the  bill  in  no  way  relaxes 
the  U.S.  policy  on  marine  mammal  con- 
servation. The  bill  reauthorizes  the  act 
for  3  years  and  leaves  intact  the 
basic  protective  philosophy  upon  which 
the  act  was  founded. 

With  these  amendments,  the  act  still 
will  provide  for  the  protection  of  all 
marine  mammal  species,  population 
stocks,  and  habitat  areas,  and  where  the 
act's  protective  efforts  have  succeeded 
In  restoring  marine  mammal  popula- 
tions, the  amendments  will  facilitate 
conservation  and  management  efforts  by 
the  States  as  well  as  by  the  Federal 
(jovernment.  This  policy  of  shared  man- 
agement will  reduce  Federal  regulatory 
burdens  and  will  result  in  objective  man- 
agement determinations  that  are  based 
upon  a  public  record. 

The  protection  of  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat  areas  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  citizen.  Industries  whose  actions 
may  significantly  affect  the  environment 
bear  a  special  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental protection.  Government  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  the  sole  source  of 
funds  necessary  for  monitoring  the  im- 
pact of  industry  actions.  The  private  sec- 
tor must  recognize  its  obligation  to  fund 
research  on  the  possible  effects  of  its  ac- 
tions on  wildlife  and  habitat  areas.  H.R. 
4084  therefore  requires  industry  to  spon- 
sor research  and  to  cooperate  with 
(jovemment  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity to  assess  such  impacts. 

H.R.  4084  also  recognizes  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  to  protect 
marine  mammals  as  a  national  resource. 
In  response  to  these  amendments, 
Government  agencies  with  responsibility 
for  marine  mammal  protection  must  in- 
crease their  research  efforts.  Improve 
their  coordination  with  the  States,  and 
Implement  the  act's  new  provisions. 

In  light  of  these  improvements  and  In 
order  to  continue  vital  activities  in 
marine  mammal  conservation  and  re- 
search for  the  next  3  years,  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4084. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  many  interested  parties  that 
have  worked  during  the  last  several 
months  to  bring  the  much  needed 
changes  to  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972  that  are  contained  in 
H.R.  4084.  This  process  began  In  the  Sen- 
ate in  February  of  this  year  and  was  con- 
tinued by  Congressmen  Breaux,  For- 
SYTHE,  and  Young  of  Alaska  In  the 
House.  Close  cooperation  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  produced 
what  I  believe  is  a  great  step  forward 
to  our  goal  of  rational  management  of 
our  marine  mammal  resources. 

The  Alaska  Native  community  and  the 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
have  devoted  substantial  resources  to 
produce  the  amendment  before  us  today. 
I  would  like  to  thank  them,  as  well  as  the 
many  other  parties  involved  In  this  long, 
anl  at  times,  difficult  process. 

The  State  of  Alaska  supports  within 
its  borders  the  greatest  variety  and  con- 
centration of  marine  mammals  In  the 
United  States.  More  than  28  species  re- 
side in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Alaska 
along  its  35,000  miles  of  coastline.  Marine 
mammals  have  always  been  viewed  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  as  valuable  and  im- 
portant resources. 

Prom  the  outset  of  statehood  in  1959, 
a  marine  mammal  research  and  manage- 
ment staff  was  established  within  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Management  efforts,  including  scientific 
research,  establishment  of  marine  parks 
and  sanctuaries,  and  enforcement  of 
hunting  seasons,  bag  limits,  and  humane 
harvest  methods,  were  underway  by 
1960. 

By  1972,  the  State  had  developed  con- 
servation programs  for  the  10  ecological- 
ly significant  species  inhabiting  Alaska's 
coastal  zone;  had  successfully  introduced 
sea  otter  into  areas  of  its  former  range; 
had  eliminated  Federal  programs  of 
predator  control  directed  toward  harbor 
seals  and  sea  Uons;  had  eliminated  the 
seal  bounty:  had  established  harvest 
monitoring:  had  undertaken  research  ef- 
forts on  marine  mammals  significantly 
assisted  by  studies  undertaken  by  the 
University  of  Alaska:  and  had  estab- 
lished close  working  relationships  with 
coastal  villagers  involved  in  the  taking 
of  marine  mammals  for  subsistence. 

By  1972,  Mr.  President,  it  was  recog- 
nized both  nationally  and  international- 
ly that  Alaska  had  developed  a  broadly 
based  and  effective  marine  mammal  con- 
servation program. 

Alaska's  program  was  swept  away  In 
1972  with  enactment  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  which  pre- 
empted State  programs  and  established 
a  substitute  regime  built  around  the  con- 
cept of  protection  instead  of  manage- 
ment. Owing  to  the  rigidities  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act,  every 
effective  marine  mammal  management 
program  in  my  State,  except  for  the 
North  Pacific  Fi:r  Seal,  which  Is  managed 
under  international  convention,  has 
been  dismantled.  No  effective  Federal 
programs  have  been  substituted. 

Consequently,  the  Pacific  walrus  pop- 
ulation apparently  has  overpopulated  its 
habitat  and  is  showing  signs  of  stress. 
Expanding  sea  otter  populations  are 
pressuring    important    fishery    stocks. 
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There  is  virtually  no  harvestable  sur- 
plus In  the  Dungeness  crab  fishery  in  the 
Cordova  region  of  Prince  William  Sound 
because  control  of  sea  otter  populations, 
which  congregate  near  the  molting 
grounds,  is  not  permissible. 

The  king  crab  fishery  of  Cook  In'et 
and  Shelikoir  Strait  in  south-central 
Alaska  is  being  reduced  by  increased  sea 
otter  predation.  Other  conflicts,  pri- 
marily involving  pollock,  are  occurring 
with  expanding  sea  lion  populations  in 
southeast  and  south-central  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutians  and  with  harbor  seals  in 
Bristol  Bay,  the  southeast  Bering  Sea, 
and  the  northern  Alaska  peninsula. 
Other  west  coast  States  have  experi- 
enced fishery/mammal  conflicts. 

When  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  passed  in  1972, 1  was  concerned  that 
the  general  moratorium  would  Inflict 
severe  hardship  upon  the  Native  resi- 
dents of  Alaska's  coastal  villages  who  de- 
pend upon  the  marine  mammal  harvest 
for  their  sustenance  and  other  needs. 
Consequently,  I  urged  inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  the  act  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  prohibition  on  taking.  As 
you  know,  section  101(b)  exempts  the 
harvest  of  marine  mammals  by  Alaska 
Natives  from  the  moratorium  so  long  as 
animals  are  taken  either  for  subsistence 
purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  making 
authentic  Native  handicrafts. 

Section  101(b)  was  interpreted  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  In  People  of  Toglak 
against  United  States,  to  exempt  Native 
hunting  from  State  as  well  as  Federal 
regulation. 

HJl.  4084  contains  several  important 
provisions  which  clarify  that  Native 
hunting  of  a  marine  mammal  popula- 
tion may  be  regulated  by  the  Alaska 
Board  of  Game  after  management  au- 
thority has  been  returned  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  which  guarantee  that 
State  regulation  will  accommodate  and 
protect  Alaska  Native  subsistence  and 
other  uses. 

With  respect  to  the  subsistence  uses 
definition  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
purview  of  the  term  is  limited  to  custom- 
ary and  traditional  uses  by  rural  Alaska 
residents.  This  limitation  recognizes 
that  as  a  threshold  matter  subsistence  is 
something  characteristic  of  rural,  rather 
than  urban,  Alaska.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  it  is  our  Intent  that  the 
term  emcompass  the  Native  and  non- 
Native  residents  of  Barrow,  Kotzebue 
Nome,  Bethel,  Dillingham,  and  the  other 
rural  villages  and  commimlties  scattered 
along  Alaska's  coastline  and  river  sys- 
tems. 

Both  section  101  (b)  of  the  act,  and  the 
subsistence  uses  definitions  In  section  803 
of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  and  in  A.S.  16.05  940 
(26)  recognize  customary  trade  as  an  im- 
portant subsistence  activity.  And.  Indeed 
the  use  of  marine  mammals  for  such 
purposes  Is  a  critical  component  of  the 
economy  of  many  Alaska  villages  The 
term  "customary  trade"  is  classlfled  as 
a  nonsubsistence  use  to  facilitate  more 
efficient  management  by  the  State  Board 
of  Oame. 
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Section  109(d)(2)  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  adopt  all  State  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  taking  of  a  particular  species 
or  populaticm  for  any  purpose — includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  both  subsistence 
and  nonsubsistence  uses — except  to  the 
extent  he  determines  that  a  particular 
regulation  Is  inconsistent  with  his  regu- 
latory responsibilities  set  forth  in  section 
101(a)  of  the  act. 

This  requirement  Is  of  particular  im- 
portance in  Alaska.  Both  subsistence  and 
nonsubsistence  hunters  need  one  set  of 
regulations  to  govern  their  activities.  If 
the  State  of  Alaslca  were  authorized  to 
adopt  one  regulatory  scheme,  and  the 
Secretary  were  authorized  to  adopt  a 
completely  different  approach,  the  law- 
fulness of  a  particular  activity  would  de- 
pend upon  an  artificial  delineation  of 
Jurisdiction  at  the  seaward  edge  of  the 
territorial  sea.  In  addition,  the  enforce- 
ment of  either  regulatory  scheme  would 
be  next  to  Impossible  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  where  a  particular 
animal  was  taken. 

As  a  result,  section  109(d)(2)  elimi- 
nates the  Secretary's  discretion  not  to 
adoDt  State  regulations.  Absent  a  con- 
flict with  his  section  101(a)  responsibili- 
ties, the  Secretary  is  without  authority 
to  second  guess  State  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  flshery  conservation 
zone. 

In  recognition  of  the  Secretary's  sec- 
tion 101(a)  responsibilities,  section  109 
(d)(1)  requires  the  State  to  integrate 
section  101(a)  takings  into  its  overall 
regulatory  scheme,  and  section  101(a) 
takings  are  to  take  precedence  over  all 
other  types  of  takings  except  the  harvest 
of  marine  mammals  for  subsistence  uses 
For  example,  if  a  State  determines 
that  a  maximum  of  100  animals  may  be 
harvested  without  reducing  a  particular 
population  below  optimum  sustainable 
population  and  then  authorizes  the  har- 
vest of  100  animals,  obviously  no  animals 
will  be  available  for  the  Secretary  to  al- 
locate for  section  101(a)  purposes. 

Consequently,  either  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  must  agree  on  a  total  allo- 
cation which  keeps  the  combined  har- 
vest within  the  100-animal  limit,  or  the 
population  will  be  overharvested.  Sec- 
tion 109(d)(1)  mandates  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  result. 

However,  it  shou'.d  be  emphasized  that 
section  109(d)(1)  cooperative  manage- 
ment mechanism  does  not  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  second  guess  a  State  with 
respect  to  its  regulatory  decisionmaking 
unless  he  can  affirmatively  demonstrate 
that  when  combined  with  necessary  sec- 
tion 101(a)  takings  the  total  harvest  au- 
thorized by  the  State  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  animals  which  may  be 
harvested  without  reducing  the  popula- 
tion below  its  optimum  sustainable  pop- 
ulation. 

So  far  as  enforcement  is  concerned, 
there  are  virtually  no  Federal  enforce- 
ment agents  in  the  fleld.  The  State,  al- 
though preempted  by  the  1972  act,  has 
continued  its  eflforts  to  protect  impor- 
tant habitat  areas  and  to  secure  vo'un- 
tary  compliance  with  conservat'^n 
measures  in  force  prior  to  passage  of  the 
Federal  act. 


Mr.  President,  when  Congress  enacted 

this  legislation  in  1972,  it  made  provision 
for  return  of  management  to  the  States 
where  management  decisions  for  these 
local  marine  mammal  populations  rightly 
belong.  But  the  procedure  established 
was  so  cumbersome  that  it  took  4  years 
before  an  administrative  law  Judge  could 
complete  the  hearing  process  that  rec- 
ommended return  of  management  to  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Another  year  and  a  half 
passed  before  the  Federal  agencies  could 
prepare  the  necessary  environmental  im- 
pact statements.  Management  of  walrus 
was  returned  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  but 
under  conditions  that  made  practical  ad- 
ministration Impossible. 

As  it  applies  to  marine  mammal  pro- 
grams in  Alaska,  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  has  been  counterproduc- 
tive. There  has  been  little  Federal  man- 
agement and  virtually  no  Federal  en- 
forcement. I  welcome  the  amendments  in 
H.R.  4084  which  simplify  the  process  of 
returning  management  to  the  States. 
These  valuable  animals  must  be  managed 
sensibly  in  a  manner  which  assures  the 
long-run  enhancement  of  all  marine  re- 
sources. I  question  whether  many  of 
Alaska's  marine  resources  can  survive 
another  9  years  of  Federal  disregard. 

Simplification  of  the  process  for  re- 
turning management  decisions  to  the 
States  will  also  mean  that  funds  pre- 
viously spent  on  cumbersome  adminis- 
trative procedures  can  now  be  more  effec- 
tively channeled  toward  resource 
management  in  the  field.  Alaska  remains 
willing  to  reestablish  its  world-renowned 
marine  mammal  program. 

While  the  amendments  are  a  signifi- 
cant improvement,  there  remain  in  the 
act  procedures  which  are  more  complex 
than  are  necessary  in  my  view.  We  will 
need  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  facilitate  management  by  State 
wildlife  agencies.  I  understand  that  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Interior 
are  now  willing  to  facilitate  return  of 
management  to  Alaska.  If  these  amend- 
ments are  not  adequate  to  make  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  work- 
able, then  we  will  simply  have  to  reex- 
amine the  basic  goals  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  supporting  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4084,  which  would  re- 
authorize the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  for  3  years  and  make  a  number 
of  useful  changes  to  the  act. 

The  act  enjoys  the  avid  backing  of 
citizens  all  over  this  country,  including 
my  home  State  of  Nevada.  It  has  worked 
well  over  the  years  since  enactment  in 
1972.  Nevertheless,  during  our  reauthor- 
ization hearings  this  spring  the  Com- 
merce Committee  was  advised  of  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  of  the  act  that  needed 
correction.  We  therefore  reported  out  a 
2-year  reauthorization,  with  the  under- 
stand ng  that  floor  action  would  not  pro- 
ceed until  a  suitable  package  of  amend- 
ments was  worked  out. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  considerable 
effort  that  followed  during  the  sum- 
mer to  develop  such  an  amendment 
package.  H.R.  4084  represents  the  prod- 
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uct  of  that  effort,  and  the  degree  of  Its 
acceptance  by  critics  as  weU  as  advo- 
cates of  the  act  is  shown  by  the  3-year 
period  of  reauthorlzaUon.  The  length  of 
the  reauthorization  is  an  expression  of 
our  strong  support  for  the  continued 
protection  of  marine  mammals.  We  an- 
ticipate that  these  amendments  wUl  en- 
hance the  already  effective  operation  of 
the  act,  especially  insofar  as  procedures 
have  been  improved  for  returning  ma- 
rine mammal  manaigement  to  the  States. 
Mr.    HOLLINGS.    Mr.    President.    I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting the  passage  of  H.R.  4084.  This 
bill  would  reauthorize  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  for  another  3  years 
and  represents  a  strong  endorsement  of 
the  act's  policy  to  protect  the  marine 
mammals  in  our  coastal  waters  and  on 
the  high  seas.  H.R.  4084  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  changes  that  will  improve  the 
operation  of  the  act,  especially  insofar 
as  it  facilitates  the  return  of  manage- 
ment to  the  States. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  original 
legislation  when  it  was  enacted  in  1972, 
I  am  pleased  to  see  Congress  continue 
to  recognize  the  worth  of  this  act  and 
its  widespread  support  among  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
Alaska  supports  the  greatest  variety  and 
concentration  of  marine  mammals  in  the 
United  States.  More  than  28  species  oc- 
cur in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Alaska 
along  35,000  miles  of  complex  coastline. 
Marine  mammals  have  always  been 
viewed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  as  valuable 
and  important  resources.  From  the  out- 
set of  statehood  in  1959.  a  marine  mam- 
mal research  and  management  staff  was 
established  within  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game. 

Management  efforts.  Including  scien- 
tific research,  establishment  of  marine 
parks  and  sanctuaries,  and  enforcement 
of  hunting  seasons,  bag  limits,  and  hu- 
mane harvest  methods,  were  under  way 
by  1960.  By  1972.  the  State  had  developed 
conservation  programs  for  the  10  ecolog- 
ically significant  species  Inhabiting 
Alaska's  coastal  zone;  had  successfully 
Introduced  sea  otter  into  areas  of  its 
former  range;  had  eliminated  Federal 
programs  of  predator  control  directed 
toward  harbor  seals  and  sea  lions;  had 
eliminated  the  seal  bounty;  had  estab- 
lished harvest  monitoring;  had  under- 
taken research  efforts  on  marine  mam- 
mals significantly  assisted  bv  studies 
undertaken  by  the  University  of  Alaska; 
and  had  established  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  coastal  villagers  Involved 
in  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  for 
subsistence.  By  1972,  Mr.  President,  it 
was  recognized  both  nationally  and  In- 
temationallv  that  Alaska  had  developed 
a  broadly  based  and  effective  marine 
mammal  conservation  program. 

Virtually  all  of  Alaska's  program  was 
swept  away  in  1972  xvlth  enactment  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
which  preempted  State  programs  and 
which  established  a  substitute  regime 


buUt  around  the  concept  of  protection 
instead  of  management. 

Owing  to  the  rigidities  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  every  effective 
marine  mammal  management  program 
in  my  Stote.  except  for  the  bowhead 
whale  and  the  fur  seal,  which  la  man- 
aged   under    International   convention, 
has  been  dismantled.  But  no  effective 
Federal  programs  have  been  substituted. 
Consequently,  the  Pacific  walrus  popu- 
lation apparently  has  overpopulated  Its 
habitat  and  is  showing  signs  of  stress. 
Expanding   sea   otter   populations   are 
pressuring    important    flshery    stocks. 
There  is  virtually  no  harvestable  sur- 
plus in  the  dungeness  crab  flshery  in 
the  Cordova  region  of  Prince  William 
Sound  because  control  of  sea  otter  popu- 
lations, which  congregate  near  the  molt- 
ing grounds,  is  not  permissible.  The  king 
crab  fishery  of  Cook  Inlet  and  Shelikof 
Strait  in  South  Central  Alaska  is  being 
reduced  by  Increased  sea  otter  predation. 
Other   conflicts,    primarily    Involving 
pollock,  are  occurring  with  expanding 
sea  lion  populations  In  southeast  and 
south  central  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians 
and  with  harbor  seals  in  Bristol  Bay, 
the    southeast    Bering    Sea,    and    the 
Northern  Alaska  Peninsula.  Other  west 
coast  States  have  experienced  flshery 
fna"'"^l'^^  conflicts. 

So  far  as  enforcement  Is  concerned, 
there  are  virtually  no  Federal  enforce- 
ment agents  in  the  fleld.  The  State,  al- 
though preempted  by  the  1972  act,  has 
continued  its  efforts  to  protect  impor- 
tant habitat  areas  and  to  secure  volun- 
tary compliance  with  conservation 
measures  In  force  prior  to  passage  of 
the  Federal  act. 


Mr.  President,  when  Congress  enacted 
this  legislation  in  1972,  it  made  provi- 
sions for  return  of  management  to  the 
States  where  management  decisions  for 
these  local  marine  mammal  populations 
rightly  belong.  But  the  procedvire  es- 
tablished was  so  cumbersome  that  It 
literally  took  4  years  in  the  case  of 
Alaska  before  an  administrative  law 
judge  could  complete  the  hearing  proc- 
ess and  recommned  that  management 
be  returned  to  the  State. 

Another  year  and  a  half  passed  be- 
fore the  Federal  agencies  could  prepare 
the  necessary  environmental  Impact 
statements.  Management  of  walrus  was 
returned  to  the  State  of  Alaska  but  con- 
ditions Imposed  made  practical  admin- 
istration impossible  and  the  State  re- 
turned management  back  to  the  Federal 
Oovenunent. 

Then,  a  Federal  court  In  Washington, 
D.C.  construed  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  to  bar  the  State  from  enforc- 
ing regulations  with  respect  to  native 
take  of  marine  mammals.  As  a  legal 
matter,  the  State  could  not  regulate  the 
most  important  source  of  taking. 

As  it  applies  to  marine  mammal  pro- 
grams in  Alaska,  the  MMPA  has  been 
coimterproductlve.  There  has  been  little 
Federal  management  and  virtually  no 
Federal  enforcement;  monitoring  of 
harvest  has  been  inadequate. 

For  these  reasons,  I  welcome  the 
amendments  In  HJl.  4084  which  would 


simplify  the  process  of  returning  man- 
agement to  the  States.  These  valuable 
animals  must  be  managed  sensibly  and 
In  a  manner  which  assures  the  long-nm 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  all 
marine  resources.  I  question  whether 
many  of  Alaska's  marine  resources  can 
survive  another  9  years  of  Federal 
disregard. 

SimpUflcation  of  the  process  for  re- 
turning management  dec  sions  to  the 
States  will  also  mean  the  funds  pre- 
viously spent  on  ciunbersome  adminis- 
trative proceidures  can  now  be  more  ef- 
fectively channeled  toward  resource 
management  in  the  fleld.  In  the  case  of 
Alaska,  the  State  is  willing  to  devote 
signiflcant  funds  toward  marine  mam- 
mal programs. 

While  the  sjnendments  are  a  slgnin- 
cant  Improvement,  there  remain  In  the 
act  procedures  which  are  more  complex 
than  are  necessary  in  my  view.  We  will 
need  the  assistance  of  Federal  agencies 
to  facUitate  management  by  State  wild- 
life agencies. 

If  these  amendments  are  not  adequate 
to  make  the  MMPA  workable,  then  we 
wUl  simply  have  to  Uke  up  this  impor- 
tant matter  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  was 

passed. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  teble  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
97-18 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  swrecy  be 
removed  from  a  convention  with  Mexico 
for  the  recovery  and  return  of  stolen  or 
embezzled  vehicles  and  aircraft  (treaty 
document  No.  97-18) .  transm'tted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  *».««„ 

I  further  ask  that  the  treaty  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time:  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying paners.  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sase  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblect'on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratif  cation. 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Convention  be- 
tween the  Un'ted  States  of  America  wid 
the  United  Mexican  States  for  the  Re- 
covery and  Return  of  Stolen  or  Em- 
bf^7led  Vehicles  snd  Aircraft  s  gned  at 
Washington  on  January  15.  1981. 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  or 
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the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  With  respect  to  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  represents  an  effort 
by  the  two  Governments  to  confront  the 
serious  law  enforcement  probiems  posed 
by  the  theft  of  vehicles  and  aircraft,  pri- 
maniy  along  our  shared  border,  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  some  of  them  in  the 
comm^sion  of  felon.es  In  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  would  supersede  the  1936  Con- 
vention for  the  Recovery  and  Return  of 
Stolen  or  Embezzled  Motor  Vehicles, 
Trailers,  Airplanes  or  Component  Parts 
of  Any  of  Them,  which  has  been  found 
inadequate  to  meet  present  law  enforce- 
ment needs.  1  recommeiiu  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  favorable  consideration  to  this 
treaty  at  an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  September  29. 1981. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  items 
on  the  executive  calendar  commencing 
with  "New  Reports."  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  all  items  on 
page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
I  have  referred  to  on  the  executive 
calendar  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DEPAKTMENT   OF   TMX   TUAS17BT 

Anthony  M.  Murray.  Jr..  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Engraver  in  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia. 

Luis  Victor  Hurtado,  of  California,  to 
be  Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Denver. 

DEPASTMCNT  OF  COMMERCE 

Sherman  Maxwell  Funk,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
C<Hnmerce. 

Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Census. 

FEDERAL    EMERGENCT    MANAGEMENT    AGENCY 

Charles  M.  Girard,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL   MANAGEMENT 

Loretta  Cornelius,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOK 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
LAbor. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  BECKETART'S  DESK 
IN   THE  NAVT 

Sundry  nominaucms  in  the  Navy 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary s  desk. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
en  bloc  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oa  the  table  was 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

ORDER  FOR  H.R.  4608  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4608,  an 
act  to  continue  in  effect  any  authority 
provided  under  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  year  1980  for  a  certain  period,  be 
held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:16  p.m..  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  September  30,  1981,  at 
9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  29.  1981: 

Department  of  State 

John  Dlmltrl  Negroponte.  of  New  York,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Honduras. 

Alan  M.  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Equatorial  Guinea. 

David  Charles  Miller.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Reoubllc  of  Tanzania. 

Howard  Kent  Walker,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla«s  2,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 


oi  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  R«- 
publlc  of  Togo. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Acenct 
L.  Ebersole  O&lnes,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
.nvestment   Corporation,   vice  Dean  R.  Ax- 
tell,  resigned. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Pedro  A.  Sanjuan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  vice  John  Henry  Kyi,  resigned. 
Department  of  Labor 
Ford  Barney  Ford,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine  Safety 
and  Health,  vice  Robert  B.  Lagatber. 
Deparfment  of  Justice 
Norman  Braman,  of  Florida,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of   Immigration   and  Naturaliza- 
tion, vice  Leonel  J.  Castillo,  resigned. 
Farm  Credit  Administration 
Ralph  Ball,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  for  a  term  expiring  Mar^ 
31.  1987,  vice  Ralph  N.  Austin,  term  expired. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  29, 1981 : 

General  Accounting  Office 

Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  for 
a  lermof  15  years. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Sherman  Maxwell  Funk,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Department  ot  Commerce. 
Department  of  Labor 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Department  or  the  Treasttrt 

Anthony  H.  Murray,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  Jones,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  En- 
graver In  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Luis  Victor  Hurtado,  of  California,  to  be 
Assayer  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver. 

Department  or  Commerce 

Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Census. 
Federal  Emercenct  Management  Acenct 
Charles  M.  Olrard.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

Office  op  Personnel  Management 
Loretta     Cornelius,     of    Virginia,     to    be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

In  the  Navt 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Lloyd  Ver- 
million Abel,  to  b«  lieutenant  commander, 
and  ending  Phyllis  Ann  Suiter,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commander,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  31, 
1981. 


PEACEMAKING  NATIONS  ARE 
POWERFUL 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1981 
•  Mr.     FORSYTHE.     Mr.     Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  com- 
mencement address  delivered  at  the 
Florida  Junior  College  by  the  Honora- 
ble Harold  H.  Saunders  who.  until  re- 
cently,   was    Assistant    Secretary    of 
State   for   Near   Eastern   and   South 
Asian  Affairs.  He  argues  Impressively 
that  peacemaking  is  power,  based  In 
part  on  his  experiences  in  effecting 
five  Arab-Israeli  agreements  (Includ- 
ing the  Camp  David  accords  and  the 
Egyptian-Israeli    Peace    Treaty)    and 
the  release  of  the  American  hostages 
from  Iran.  He  is  now  a  resident  fellow 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
working  on  studies  that  examine  the 
challenges   to   U.S.    interests   in   the 
Middle  East  and  Southwestern  Asia. 

Mr.  Saunders  asserts  that  the 
United  States  must  give  as  much  at- 
tention to  strengthening  its  peacemak- 
ing arsenal  as  to  assuring  its  military 
strength  if  it  is  to  play  a  dominant 
role  in  shaping  the  future  course  of 
world  events.  This  is  no  easy  task.  It 
will  demand  an  aggressive  and  imagi- 
native leadership. 

I  commend  the  following  message  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  all  concerned 
Americans  on  the  eve  of  a  report  to 
the  President,  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation  from  the  Honorable  Spark 
Matsunaga.  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sionally    established    commission    to 
consider  a  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  academy  of  peace 
and  conflict  resolution.  Our  collective 
reaction  to  this  favorable  report  will 
to  a  fair  degree  indicate  whether  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  a  balanced 
approach  to  the  pursuit  of  world  peace 
and  to  the  removal  of  causes  of  con- 
flict—at home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Mr.  Saunder's  address  follows: 
Peacemaking  Is  Power 
(By  Harold  H.  Saunders) 
I  come  to  you  this  evening  with  a  simple 
message  in  two  parts: 

The  first  part  is  a  personal  statement  out 
of  my  own  deep  conviction  about  how  our 
nation  will  have  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  Centu- 
ry. This  comes  from  my  own  intensive  in- 
volvement in  our  foreign  relations  for  more 
than  20  years.  . 

The  second  part  of  my  message  is  a  word 
about  how  this  larger  point  fiU  into  each  of 
your  lives.  What  kind  of  nation  we  are  will 
not  only  affect  how  you  live;  It  may  in  some 
way  eventually  affect  how  you  look  at  your- 
selves. 


As  I  begin.  I  want  to  make  two  points: 
First.  I  am  going  to  take  my  examples 
from  the  Middle  East  because  of  ray  own  ex- 
perience there  over  the  past  20  years— and 
because  the  Middle  East  will  dominate  the 
world  stage  in  the  1980's  as  Vietnam  did  in 
the  1960's.  It  will  have  much  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  divide  us  as  a  nation.  How  we  deal 
with  the  problems  there  In  the  1980's  will 
affect  our  sUture  as  a  world  power  In  the 
1990's  and  beyond. 

Second,  I  have  come  to  believe  very 
strongly  that  there  can  and  should  be  a  very 
close  relationship  between  what  we  say  and 
think  about  the  world  around  us  and  how 
we  think  and  feel  about  ourselves. 

My  substantive  message  is  this:  The 
United  States  in  the  last  two  decades  of  this 
century  needs  to  give  at  least  as  much  at- 
tention to  strengthening  Its  peacemaking 
arsenal  as  it  needs  to  give  to  assuring  its 
military  power.  We  need  to  agree  among 
ourselves  that  peacemaking,  too,  is  a  form 
of  power.  To  have  power  is  to  have  a  domi- 
nant role  in  affecting  the  course  of  evento. 
When  the  United  SUtes  is  aggressively  pur- 
suing peace  in  the  world,  our  own  position 
in  the  world  is  strengthened.  The  alterna- 
tive is  a  steady  decline  in  our  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  history. 

I  believe  the  position  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power  in  the  1990s  and  beyond 
will  be  determined  to  a  significant  extent  by 
whether  we  play  an  aggressive,  imaginative 
and  leading  role  in  helping  to  bring  real 
peace  to  the  world.  Of  course  it  is  essential 
that  we  continue  to  develop  our  military 
strength;  we  have  no  choice  in  that.  Where 
we  as  a  nation  do  have  choice  is  In  whether 
our  leaders  equally  develop  a  vision  of  real 
peace— both  at  home  and  abroad— as  part  of 
our  national  objective.  I  believe  that  present 
and  future  administrations  in  Washington 
will  be  judged  on  the  world  stage  and  in 
part  at  home  according  to  their  perform- 
ance in  removing  causes  of  conflict  and  pro- 
moting "real  peace." 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  ever 
stopped  to  think  what  the  word  "peace" 
really  means. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  peace  requires 
the  absence  of  disturbance  in  the  public 
order,  particularly  the  absence  of  a  shooting 
war.  But  a  truce  or  an  armistice  is  not  neces- 
sarily peace.  Israel  has  lived  all  of  its  life  as 
a  modem  sUte  stUl  at  war  with  most  of  its 
neighbors,  but  in  only  6  of  its  33  years  of  in- 
dependence have  there  been  major  shooting 

wars. 

Clearly  we  have  to  add  another  element. 
Perhaps  we  could  say  that  peace  is  the  ab- 
sence of  significant  conflict.  If  two  nations 
can  conclude  an  agreement  or  treaty  resolv- 
ing conflict  between  them,  then  they  can  be 
said  to  be  at  peace.  .,.jj, 

In  our  recent  experience  in  the  Middle 
East,  however,  even  that  form  of  legally 
agreed  peace  has  been  said  not  to  be  "real 
peace."  The  Israelis  have  feared  that  their 
Arab  adversaries  would  sign  an  agreement, 
thereby  put  themselves  in  a  better  position 
to  attack  Israel,  and  then  break  the  agree- 
ment. The  Israelis  looked  for  some  sign  that 
the  Arabs  really  meant  to  live  at  peace. 
Golda  Melr  used  to  say  she  would  believe 
Egypt  and  Israel  are  at  peace  when  she 
could  shop  in  the  markets  of  Cairo.  Or  an- 


other Israeli  leader  put  it  in  terms  of  ex- 
changing baseball  teams.  In  other  words,  a 
third  element  was  added  to  the  other  two— 
what  we  have  come  to  call  the  "normaliza- 
tion" of  relations.  In  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace  Treaty  signed  at  the  White  House  in 
March.  1979,  annexes  were  included  which 
provided  for  the  normal  commercial  rela- 
tions and  exchanges  among  journalists, 
scholars,  tourists,  businessmen  and  others. 

Tliat  might  be  going  quite  far  enough  to 
define  what  most  of  us  mean  when  we  talk 
of  "peace"  on  the  International  stage.  But 
today  we  hear  voices  which  stretch  our 
vision  even  farther. 

Some  of  those  voices  tell  us  that  we  are 
not  fully  conmiitted  to  the  cause  of  peace 
until  we  are  committed  to  removing  the 
causes  of  conflict.  One  of  my  most  poignant 
moments  in  the  past  decade  as  a  public  serv- 
ant came  during  the  January  1974  Kissinger 
shuttle  which  produced  the  first  disengage- 
ment agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
An  Egyptian  colleague  complained  that  the 
U.S.  had  not  involved  itself  fully  enough 
after  the  1967  war  in  working  toward  an 
Arab-Israeli  peace.  Referring  to  the  inten- 
sive   shuttle    negotiations    then    at    their 
height,  I  said,  "We're  sure  Involved  now." 
•Yes,"  he  replied,  "But  It  took  a  war  to  get 
you  here."  As  an  American  public  servant,  I 
felt  keenly  the  sting  of  that  remark.  The 
greatest  nation  In  the  world  had  not  been 
able  to  marshal  the  energies  and  public  sup- 
port to  avert  war  that  It  could  marshal  after 
a  costly  war  had  dramatized  the  danger. 

Others  speak  more  philosophically  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "peace"  as  It  Is  used  In 
the  common  words  of  greeting  In  the  Middle 
East  and  even  sometimes  here.   "Slialom  "— 
the    Hebrew— and    "Salaam"— the    Arabic 
greeting— refer  to  a  wish  of  Inner  harmony 
or  wholeness  for  the  recipient  of  the  greet- 
ing. One  of  our  churches  In  this  country  has 
extended  this  meaning  to  the  International 
arena  In  this  way:    •Ominous  clouds  hang 
over  human  history.  There  are  Increasing 
risks  In  the  continuing  arms  race,  looming 
conflicts  over  diminishing  energy  resources 
as  centers  of  power  struggle  for  control,  and 
failure  of  economic  systems  to  allow  a  quar- 
ter of  the  world's  population  full  participa- 
tion In  their  societies,  creating  recurrent 
patterns  of  starvation  and  famine  in  Asia 
and  Africa  In  the  1970s.  .  .  .  There  U  a  new 
sense  of  oneness  of  the  world  In  our  time. 
Humankind's  initial  forays  Into  space  have 
created  a  new  perspective,  a  dramatic  sense 
of  the  earth— the  whole  earth— as  home  .  .  . 
We  know  that  peace  cannot  be  achieved 
simply  by  ending  the  arms  race  unless  there 
is   economic   and   political    justice    In   the 
human  family.  Peace  Is  more  than  the  ab- 
sence of  war,  more  than  a  precarious  bal- 
ance of  powers.  Peace  Is  the  Intended  order 
of  the  world  with  life  abundant  for  all  God's 
children  .  .  ." 

So  we  have  this  spectrum  of  possible 
meanings  for  what  seems  a  fairly  simple 
word  v«th  a  meaning  we  take  for  granted.  I 
have  selected  my  examples  from  my  own 
professional  experience  In  international  af- 
fairs, but  I  believe  we  could  find  comparable 
examples  from  domestic  political  life  as 
well. 
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In  support  of  my  proposition  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power 
will  be  determined  in  part  by  its  persever- 
ance and  its  imagination  as  a  peacemalier  I 
want  to  make  an  oversimplified  argument. 
Again.  I  am  going  to  use  the  Middle  East  for 
my  examples,  but  1  believe  they  could  be  ap- 
plied worldwide. 

I  start  with  two  possible  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East  which  I 
hear  discussed  in  Washington  today. 

One  of  these  sees  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  through  the  prism  of  the  stra- 
tegic conflict  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  assumption  is  that  if 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan  and  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East  would  focus  on 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  world's  largest 
proven  oil  reserves  in  the  vital  Persian  Gulf 
area,  they  would  quicUy  see  the  need  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.S.  in  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  area.  They  would  also  be 
spurred  to  new  efforts  to  resolve  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  because  it  is  a  potential 
cause  of  insUbility  which  the  Soviets  could 
exploit  to  improve  their  position.  According 
to  this  view,  the  appropriate  response  to  the 
threat  of  further  Soviet  military  expansion 
is  developing  further  the  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence in  the  area  and  ability  to  move  military 
forces  to  that  area.  In  brief,  the  emphasis  is 
on  a  military /strategic  perception  of  the 
threat  to  our  interests  and  of  the  possible 
responses  to  that  threat. 

The  other  view  is  that  the  direct  Soviet 
military  threat  must,  or  course,  be  dealt 
with  but  there  are  other  threats  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  area  that  must  also  be  recog- 
nized in  trying  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
area.  Friends  in  the  Middle  East  remind  us 
that  an  unresolved  Arab- Israeli  conflict  is 
itself  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  area  be- 
cause another  outbreak  of  fighting  could 
bring  Soviet  troops  into  the  area.  They  also 
point  out  that  rapid  social,  political,  and 
economic  change  can  create  instability— as 
they  did  in  Iran— which  Soviet-supported  or 
other  radical  forces  in  the  Middle  East  can 
exploit.  They  urge  U.S.  assistance  not  only 
in  helping  to  develop  the  defensive  military 
forces  of  moderate  countries  in  the  area  but 
also  in  helping  the  governments  in  the  area 
to  resolve  their  most  dangerous  conflict. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  argue  that  a  strictly 
military  or  strategic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  does  not  meet  the  full 
challenge  to  the  U.S.  interest  in  building  a 
more  stable  world.  My  purpose  is  to  asseri 
that  if  the  United  States  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  in  dealing  with 
the  causes  of  conflict,  the  U.S.  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  events  in  the  world 
and  its  position  in  the  world  in  relation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is  strengthened,  provided 
we  do  not  neglect  continued  development  of 
our  own  military  power. 

Peacemaking  is  power  because  it  demon- 
strates the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  influence 
the  course  of  history  and  because  it  puts  the 
U.S.  on  the  side  of  the  highest  aspirations 
of  mankind— and  not  just  the  pursuit  of  its 
own  self-interest. 

I  repeat:  Any  administration  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  Judged  in  part  by  the  definition 
and  vision  of  peace  which  guides  it  and  by 
the  priority,  energy,  resources,  and  imagina- 
tion It  devotes  to  active  efforts  to  bring 
peace  in  the  world— real  peace— closer. 

Making  peace  is  hard  and  sometimes  un- 
pleasant work  because  the  peacemaker  is 
dealing  with  the  most  agonizing  choices  any 
nation's  leadership  has  to  make— choices 
about  the  future  security,  survival,  and 
honor  of  their  people.  Any  American  leader- 
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ship  which  commits  itself  to  mediate  in  the 
Middle  East  can  expect  to  face  painful  polit- 
ical decisions  itself.  The  cost  of  making 
peace  will  be  high— but  the  cost  of  another 
war  will  be  much  higher.  The  question  is 
whether  the  leadership  of  this  nation  and 
its  people  win  rise  to  the  challenge  of  the 
high  calling  of  peace. 

Now  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  would  con- 
clude by  relating  this  message  to  you. 

There  is  one  more  dimension  of  peace 
which  I  alluded  to  but  we  did  not  discuss 
earlier.  This  refers  to  an  inner  serenity  in 
each  human  being.  This  is  the  real  meaning 
of  "Shalom"— the  Hebrew  greeting— and 
"Salaam"— the  Arabic  greeting.  It  is  the 
meaning  of  the  passing  of  the  peace  in 
many  Christian  churches.  In  a  world  where 
each  individual  carries  a  burden— and  some 
of  those  burdens  seem  almost  unbearable— 
the  cry  for  this  kind  of  inner  peace  is  almost 
overwhelming. 

In  linking  this  to  my  larger  message  I 
want  to  make  two  brief  points: 

First:  We  all  know  it  is  the  person  in  any 
society  who  is  most  clearly  not  at  peace 
with  him.  or  herself  who  perpetrates  the 
greatest  aggression  and  violence.  There  is 
some  question  about  whether  and  how  a 
nation  like  ours  marred  by  the  violence  of 
men  and  women  at  war  with  themselves  can 
contribute  a  vision  of  peace  in  the  world. 
But  that  is  a  subject  for  profound  study  and 
discussion.  We  must  keep  it  in  mind,  but  we 
don't  have  time  to  deal  with  it  here. 

My  second  point  is  one  I  think  we  can 
cope  with  here.  It  is  simply  this:  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  as  Americans  should  not 
want  our  government  in  dealing  with  other 
nations  to  act  as  an  extension  of  ourselves. 
Government  is  not  some  Institution  or  ma- 
chine which  operates  apart  from  the  people 
who  run  it.  It  is  a  group  of  human  beings 
like  each  of  us  organized  to  do  the  public's 
business.  I  might  say  parenthetically  that, 
when  I  left  government.  I  sent  a  telegram  to 
my  colleagues  which  said  in  part:  'Nowhere 
will  I  find  a  finer  group  of  himian 
beings.  .  .  ."  If  we  here  in  Florida  or  in  Vir- 
ginia or  in  Kentucky  where  I  Just  came 
from  intend  to  approach  our  fellow  human 
beings  in  peace,  expecting  Justice  but  offer- 
ing compassion— if  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  cer- 
tain inner  peace  and  strength  in  dealing 
with  others  this  way— then  why  should  we 
not  urge  our  government  to  find  strength  in 
dealing  with  the  rest  of  the  world  according 
to  the  same  values. 

Maybe  you'll  say.  'That's  wooly-headed  or 
unrealistically  idealistic."  I'm  not  so  sure.  I 
don't  want  to  be  either  of  those  things.  But 
I  have  participated  In  the  last  seven  years  in 
the  real  world  in  the  signing  of  five  agree- 
ments which  produced  steps  toward  an 
Arab- Israeli  peace.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I 
was  not  only  proud  as  an  American  that  my 
government  had  brought  those  agreements 
into  being.  I  experienced  in  my  contacts 
with  representatives  of  other  governments 
the  respect  and  increased  influence  in  shap- 
ing world  events  which  we  gained  from  our 
role.  I  experienced  the  power  that  comes 
from  making  peace— the  power  that  comes 
from  helping  others  do  what  they  want  to 
do  and  know  is  right  but  cannot  do  for 
themselves. 

We— you  and  I  as  Americans— are  a  gener- 
ous people,  a  concerned  people,  a  compas- 
sionate people,  a  just  people,  an  ingenious 
people,  a  strong  people— and  a  people  of 
peace.  We  have  lived  by  a  philosophy— writ- 
ten into  our  declaration  of  independence 
and  our  Constitution— that  is  the  envy  of 
freedom-loving    people    everywhere.    Why 
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would  we  as  individual  Americans  not  want 
our  government  to  take  those  values  around 
the  world? 

Why  when  we  believe  in  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him 
or  her,  would  we  want  our  government  to 
divide  the  world  between  friends  and  en- 
emies rather  than  dealing  with  each  nation 
according  to  its  legitimate  aspirations,  its  re- 
sponsibility, and  its  merits? 

Why  when  we  seek  harmony  and  peace 
and  an  end  to  violence  at  home  should  we  as 
a  nation  see  the  problems  of  others  as  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  by  military  power  alone 
rather  than  by  the  power  of  peace? 

Why  when  we  seek  justice  among  our- 
selves should  we  close  our  eyes  to  what  is 
Just  when  we  go  abroad? 

Your  government  is  an  extension  of  you— 
your  voice  in  the  world  and  your  hand  in 
the  world. 

Peace  making  is  power. 

May  the  power  and  the  serenity  of  peace 
be  with  each  one  of  you.« 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

OP  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Republican  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  quite  dismayed 
over  the  Reagan  administration's  re- 
luctance in  making  a  policy  statement 
concerning  human  rights.  Although  it 
can  be  argued  that  the  United  States 
should  not  meddle  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  some  rights  that  are  so 
clearly  being  violated,  and  are  so  basic, 
that  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
remain  silent.  These  violations— of 
international  law,  of  treaties,  and  ac- 
cords such  as  the  Helsinki  treaties  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights— must  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
United  States. 

Specifically  let  me  address  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science. These  brave  men  and  women 
have  been  sentenced  to  prison  terms, 
labor  camps,  and  Siberian  exile  only 
due  to  their  desire  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  very  often  to  join 
their  wives  and  families  in  Israel.  Let 
me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  discussing 
Soviet  activists,  those  individuals  that 
chose  to  actively  protest  against  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  in- 
dividuals are  dissidents,  they  merely 
disagree  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
One  such  person  is  Moshe  Zats.  In 
June  of  1980  Zats  was  sentenced  to  3 
years  of  imprisonment  in  a  Soviet 
labor  camp.  In  1977  Zats  was  investi- 
gated for  9  months  on  charges  of  em- 
bezzlement. The  charges  were  eventu- 
ally dropped  and  not  brought  up  again 
until  Zats  obtained  a  visa  to  emigrate 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  Israel. 
When  Zats  learned  that  his  visa  would 
expire  before  the  date  scheduled  for 
his  customs  inspection,  he  asked  for 
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permission  for  extension  of  the  visa. 
The  exit  permits  were  taken  away. 
Later  they  were  returned  minus  the 
visa  for  Moshe.  His  visa  was  held  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  investigation. 
Although  his  family  refused  to  leave 
without  him,  their  luggage  was 
shipped  away,  and  their  apartment 
transferred  from  them.  In  May  of  1980 
Moshe  s  family  emigrated  to  Israel.  In 
June  1980.  Moshe  Zats  was  sent  to 
prison  for  a  3-year  sentence.  Since 
then  he  has  been  transferred  to  Cher- 
novtsy to  work  for  the  "State  econo- 
my." 

There  are  many  cases  in  the  Soviet 
Union  similar  to  the  one  of  Moshe 
Zats.  Only  by  applying  constant  pres- 
sure from  the  free  world  will  the 
Soviet  Union  change  its  position  on 
human  rights.  I  believe  that  the 
Reagan  administration  could  become  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  the  prisoners  of 
conscience.  Therefore  I  will  be  asking 
the  administration  to  bring  up  these 
violations  of  human  rights  and  to  take 
them  under  consideration  when  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union.  By  remain- 
ing silent,  by  not  declaring  a  policy  on 
human  rights  violations,  by  not  con- 
demning the  Soviets  for  breaking  the 
Helsinki  treaties  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  we  are 
letting  stand  idle  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tools  we  have  in  fighting  for 
the  rights  that  all  citizens  of  the  world 
are  entitled  to  under  international 
law.* 


THE  ENVIRONMENT  ACCORDING 
TO  REAGAN 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Reagan  administration  continues 
to  float  trial  balloon  recommendations 
for  gutting  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  think 
it  important  to  point  out  that  support 
for  maintaining  strong  environmental 
laws  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  A  case  in 
point  is  Mr.  Dan  Lufkin's  criticism  of 
President  Reagan's  views  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Mr.  Lufkin,  who  was  envi- 
ronmental adviser  to  then  President- 
elect Reagsui,  has  described  the  ad- 
ministration's environmental  policy  as 
"crazy."  The  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  1.  New 
York  Times,  illustrates  this  fact  In  an 
exceedingly  clear  manner.  I  offer  this 
article,  written  by  John  Oakes,  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  1.  19811 

Reagam  Making  Bad  Start  om  Nature 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

•Mr.  President,  I  am  not  some  'environ- 
mental nut'  as  some  of  your  advisers  seem 
to  regard  all  who  care  atwut  the  environ- 
ment. I  am  a  lifetime  Republican,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Reagan-Bush  ticket,  a  busi- 
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nessman,  a  longtime  advocate  of  the 
strengthening  of  sUtes'  rights,  responsibil- 
ities and  powers,  a  former  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Environmental  Protection  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  and.  what  to  me  is 
most  ironic,  chairman  of  the  task  force  you 
esUblished  as  President-elect  to  advise  you 
on  the  environment." 

That's  Dan  W.  Lufkin  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Mr.  Lufkin  was  cofounder  and 
chairman  of  the  investment  firm  of  £>onald- 
son.  Lufkin  St  Jenrette  Inc.,  and  is  now  an 
executive  of  Columbia  Pictures  Industries 
Inc.  and  a  prominent  Wall  Street  "venture 
capitalist."  His  is  only  the  most  recent  of 
the  rising  voices  of  true-blue  conservative, 
card-carrying  Republicans  to  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  Reagan  Administration's 
sellout  of  America's  natural  heritage  to 
today's  equivalent  of  last  century's  robber 
barons. 

Mr.  Lufkin  puU  it  baldly,  "What  the  Ad- 
ministration is  doing  In  environmental  af- 
fairs is  crazy."  He  is  joined  in  spirit— if  not 
in  precise  language— by  such  respected  Re- 
publican stalwarts  as  Nathaniel  Reed,  Presi- 
dent Ford's  exuberant  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  Russell  E.  Train,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  low-key  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

These  men  are  neither  "environmental 
nuts"  nor  "environmental  extremists."  They 
were  members  of  President  Reagan's  all-Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  the  Environment. 
AU— experts  In  their  fields  and  basicaUy 
conservative  In  their  politics— have  been 
sharply  critical  of  the  wreckage  President 
Reagan  and  his  hatchet  men  are  making  in 
every  sector  of  the  American  environment. 

"Mr.  President,"  Mr.  Lufkin  says,  "you  are 
now  writing  the  history  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  if  you  continue  as  you 
have  begun  in  the  field  of  the  environment 
•  •  •  you  will  be  remembered  by  future  gen- 
erations as  the  President  whose  policies  led 
to: 
"The  destruction  of  our  wilderness  land: 
"The  corruption  of  our  national  parks: 
"The    wasting    of    our    irreplaceable    re- 
sources: 

"The  elimination  of  significant  programs 
of  environmental  research; 

"The  emasculation  of  regulations  vital  to 
clean  air  and  water  and  the  control  of  toxic 
substances: 

"And  the  Irreversible  deterioration  of  our 
crucial  life-support  systems  •  *  •. 

"Your  appointees  to  Cabinet  and  sub-Cab- 
inet positions  must  of  necessity  reflect  your 
views.  Thus  it  Is  up  to  you  to  decide  in  good 
conscience  whether  they  are  serving  you 
well." 

President  Reagan  has  made  his  decision. 
Early  this  month  he  explicitly  reaffirmed 
his  "full  support"  of  Interior  Secretary 
James  G.  Watt,  front  man  for  every  preda- 
tory Interest  In  the  nation. 

The  first  major  test  after  Congress  recon- 
venes next  week  will  be  extension  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  which  expires  this 
year.  Here  is  a  law  that  has  been  protecting 
human  health  as  well  as  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  would 
weaken  both.  The  law  requires  a  modest  re- 
vision; but  what  it  does  not  require  is  the 
kind  of  gutting  for  which  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. Mobil  and  other  special  Interest 
groups  have  been  intensively  lobbying  for 
many  months. 

President  Reagan  commented  the  other 
day  that  "people  are  ecology,  too."  If  that 
statement  means  anything,  it  means  that  a 
healthy  environment  must  be  one  of  the  na- 
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tion's  top  priorities.  It  must  take  precedence 
over  immediate  profit  when  health  and 
profit  conflict.  Its  cost  must  be  paid  in  dol- 
lars rather  than  in  lives. 

But  that  is  not  Mr.  Reagan's  priority  at 
all.  His  recently  announced  "principles"  for 
revision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  beat  a  shame- 
ful retreat  from  the  health  protections  in 
the  act.  Air  quality  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  to 
make  life  easier  not  for  people  but  for  pol- 
luting Industries:  auto  emission  standards 
would  be  relaxed  to  make  life  tougher  for 
people  In  the  cities:  deaths  from  cancer  and 
heart  and  lung  disease  will  inevitably  rise. 
As  numerous  scientific  studies  demonstrate, 
the  economic  costs  of  increased  pollution  to 
the  general  public  far  outweigh  the  costs  of 
pollution  control— except,  of  course,  for  a 
few  specific  Industries. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  who  administered  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  three  years  in  the  heavily  mdus- 
trialized  state  of  Connecticut,  points  out 
that  the  present  law  "has  been  singiilarly 
effective:  a  strong  shield  of  protection  for 
human  health,  a  clear  and  unambiguous 
challenge  to  polluters  to  meet  reasonable 
standards  in  a  reasonable  time  frame  or 
suffer  reasonable  penalties." 

While  the  Clean  Air  Act  can  certainly 
stand  some  modernization,  Mr.  Lufkin 
points  out,  "We  must  be  careful  not  to 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 
But  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
•  •  •  the  Administration's  plan  Is  to  throw 
out  baby,  tub  and  all  *  ••  to  create  an  un- 
workable, unenforceable.  Impractical  and  in- 
effective travesty  of  regulation  on  which  so 
much  of  our  human  and  physical  survival 
depends."* 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  proposal  to  prohibit 
mandatory  retirement,  I  noted  that 
Chicago's  news  radio  station.  WBBM. 
gave  this  subject  special  attention  in 
their  editorial  broadcast  on  September 
14  and  15.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress 
will  soon  act  positively  on  this  issue. 

I  insert  WBBM's  very  spirited  and 
pertinent  commentary  for  the  Mem- 
bers' review: 

Mandatory  Ritireiient 

What  If  someone  had  told  Picasso,  the 
great  artist.  Pablo  Cassals,  the  cellist,  con- 
ductor Aituro  Toscanini  or  composer  Gui- 
seppe  Verdi— all  who  created  masterpieces 
and  performed  in  their  80's  and  90's— that 
society  had  decided  they  were  too  old  to 
work— that  It  was  time  to  retire. 

Think  of  all  the  esthetic  beauty  we  would 
never  have  seen  or  heard  If  these  gifted  men 
had  stopped  their  efforts.  Age  did  not  stunt 
their  creative  genius. 

And  that  leads  us  to  this  important  ques- 
tion: Should  there  be  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  for  workers  in  this  country? 
WBBM  doesn't  think  so.  Neither  does  Flori- 
da Representative  Claude  Pepper.  He's 
pushing  legislation  that  would  bar  employ- 
ers from  retiring  anyone  solely  because  of 
age. 
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We  support  his  proposals  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

We  think  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age  is  an  abridgement  of  civil  rights. 

Economically.  15  percent  of  people  over 
age  65  live  in  poverty.  More  than  a  third  of 
all  people  over  age  65  live  close  to  the  pover- 
ty level.  Permitting  those  who  are  able  to 
continue  working  past  age  70.  currently  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  on  state  and  pri- 
vate sector  levels,  would  give  them  a  chance 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

Dropping  mandatory  retirement  would 
help  Social  Security.  Instead  of  drawing 
money  out.  people  past  age  70  who  still 
work,  would  contribute  to  the  ailing  fund. 

People  are  living  longer,  healthier  lives. 
Many  want  to  and  are  able  to  contribute  to 
society  long  past  age  70.  Just  look  at  R-ipre- 
senutive  Pepper,  age  81,  and  our  President, 
age  70  as  proof.  America's  elderly  ought  to 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  be  vital,  pro- 
ductive workers. 

One  more  compelling  reason  to  eliminate 
mandatory  retirement  is  that  industry 
needs  the  elderly.  The  baby  boom  of  the 
60's  is  the  baby  bust  of  the  80's.  The 
number  of  Americans  age  16  to  19  has  been 
declining  since  1977.  The  drop  in  young 
people  could  hurt  America's  drive  for  in- 
creased productivity. 

But  industry  isn't  blind  to  the  greying  of 
America.  Many  corporations  are  creating 
programs  for  the  elderly.  General  Electric  is 
retraining  senior  electrical  engineers  in 
their  late  40's  and  50's  to  handle  new  tech- 
nology. ACS  America,  a  New  York  concern, 
is  teaching  retirees  over  55  to  be  computer 
programmers.  Mature  Temps.  Incorporated 
is  an  agency  that  places  more  than  15.000 
workers  each  year,  most  over  age  50. 

America's  youth  pool  is  drying  up.  Em- 
ployers will  have  to  look  to  the  older 
worker.  Many  have  already  begun  to  do  just 
that. 

In  short,  we're  not  making  an  emotional 
plea  to  help  the  elderly.  We're  saying  that 
in  plain  dollars  and  cents,  our  older  popula- 
tion is  a  valuable  commodity. 

That's  why  we  ask  you  to  support  Repre- 
sentative Pepper's  legislation  to  eliminate 
mandatory  retirement.* 
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prison  for  activities  related  to  the 
struggle  for  tolerance  and  freedom 
from  oppression. 

On  this  occasion.  I  would  ask  that 
all  Members  of  this  great  body  join  me 
in  their  thought  and  prayers  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs  are  not  in  vain  and  that 
we  can  contribute  to  a  lasting  solution 
to  the  problems  in  Ireland's  six  north- 
em  counties.* 
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THE  PLIGHT  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  BAHA'I  FAITH 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  AD 
HOC  COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  AF- 
FAIRS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1981 
•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  marked  the  fourth  aiml- 
versary  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  Since 
taking  office  in  January,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  who 
have  lent  their  efforts  to  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  years  of 
hate  and  violence  which  have  plagued 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  northern  part  of  a  nation  rich 
in  culture,  history,  and  scenic  beauty 
has  weathered  well  over  a  decade  of 
fear  and  terror.  Many  young  people 
have  grown  up  in  this  atmosphere 
which  will  leave  its  mark  throughout 
their  lives.  Others  will  spend  years  in 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  THZ  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  my  colleague  Representative 
Ed  Derwinski  made  a  few  remarks  re- 
garding the  plight  of  members  of  the 
Baha'i  faith  in  Iran.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  and  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  attention  to 
this  very  serious  matter. 

During  the  August  district  work 
period  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  a  number  of  Baha'is  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Their  stories  enlightened  me 
as  to  how  their  brethren  are  suffering 
severe  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
Iranian  Government.  In  fact,  several 
reports  indicate  that  the  Baha'is  are 
targeted  for  extinction  by  Iran's  fanat- 
ical leadership.  From  every  province  in 
that  nation  come  accounts  of  atroc- 
ities beyond  imagination.  Sham  trials 
are  conducted  that  regularly  result  in 
the  conviction  of  innocent  Baha'is.  It 
is  indeed  a  situation  beyond  compre- 
hension for  any  civilized  society. 

In  his  remarks.  Congressman  Der- 
winski mentioned  that  he  has  written 
to  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Baha'is  in  Iran.  I  certainly  applaud 
this  action  and  urge  the  Secretary 
General  to  marshal  the  influence  of 
the  U.N.  to  see  that  the  atrocities  arc 
stopped. 

For  my  colleagues'  interest.  I  have 
had  reprinted  here  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  the  National  Spiritual 
Assembly  of  the  Baha'is  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  indicating  their  concern.  Their 
words  speak  for  themselves: 

Deah  Delegate  DeLugo:  In  recent  months, 
the  press  in  many  parte  of  the  world  have 
carried  reports  of  the  continuing  persecu- 
tion of  members  of  the  Baha'i  Faith  in  Iran. 
The  Baha'i  community  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
would  therefore  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date 
of  the  latest  developments  in  the  efforte  of 
fanatical  elemente  in  Iran  to  exterminate 
our  fellow  believers  who  comprise  the  larg- 
est religious  minority  in  that  country. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  we  have  heard 
of  fourteen  Baha'is  who  have  been  executed 
in  Hamadan  and  Teheran.  These  law-abid- 
ing, non-political  Baha'i  brethren  have, 
during  the  past  two  years,  had  their  Baha'i 
Holy  Places  seized  and  destroyed,  members 


of  the  Paith  have  been  robbed,  executed, 
terrorized,  and  kidnapped:  cemeteries  have 
been  desecrated,  private  property  looted 
and  burned,  life  savings  of  thousands  of 
families  confiscated,  and  the  entire  commu- 
nity subjected  to  various  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation and  humiliation. 

We  request  that  you  support  any  and  all 
resolutions  introduced  in  any  committee  on 
which  you  may  serve,  or  in  Congress,  con- 
demning the  persecution  of  the  Baha'is  in 
Iran,  and  urge  your  colleagues  to  support 
them.  We  further  appeal  to  your  high  sense 
of  Justice  and  request: 

That  you  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  the  United  States  repre- 
senUtives  to  the  United  Nations  to  support 
any  resolutions  condemning  persecutions  to 
the  Baha'is  in  Iran. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  the  ultimate  basis 
for  a  peaceful  civUization.  and  whenever  it 
is  threatened  it  is  a  threat  to  the  whole  of 
mankind. 

Baha'i  friends.  National  Spiritual  Assem- 
bly of  the  Baha'is  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

John  R.  RusHrono,  Secretary.% 


venezuelan  president  luis 
herrera  campins  speaks 
on  el  salvador 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  HARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
nation  in  Latin  America  has  been  » 
more  diligent  in  its  search  for  peace  in 
El  Salvador  than  Venezuela.  In  his 
recent  address  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  President 
Herrera  Campins  offered  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  I 
wish  to  include  that  analysis  in  the 
Record  and  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  useful. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  like 
other  continente.  cannot  cease  to  serve  as  a 
stage  for  confrontations  among  the  global 
domination  strategies. 

On  this  occasion  the  sister  republic  of  El 
Salvador,  a  small  Central  American  Country 
and  the  long-time  victim  of  typical  military 
dictatorships  serving  the  intereste  of  preda- 
tory, selfish  and  insensitive  oligarchies,  was 
chosen.  Dictatorship  was  overthrown  by  a 
civilian  and  military  alliance  which  stated 
democratic  convictions  and  received  the 
support  of  the  Salvadoran  people.  Deep  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  reforms  were 
immediately  undertaken,  transforming  the 
agrarian,  financial  and  commercial  struc- 
ture, attempting  to  open  roads  for  the 
people,  through  free  elections,  to  decide 
their  own  destiny,  without  foreign  interfer- 
ence. 

The  reaction  could  not  be  crueler  nor 
more  fearful.  The  extreme  right,  fairly  de- 
prived of  ite  ancestral  privileges,  has  un- 
leashed a  perverse  series  of  terrorist  actions, 
violating  human  righte,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover its  lost  power  and  impose  a  new  dicta- 
torship in  ite  own  interest. 

The  extreme  left,  relying  on  the  material 
backing  of  foreign  countries,  has  also  resort- 
ed to  violence  to  attempt  at  any  price  to 
keep  the  abolishment  of  social  and  econom- 
ic injustice  and  the  holding  of  free  elections 
from  ending  ite  opportunity. 
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The  "ultras"  attempt  to  erase  any  possi- 
bility of  a  political,  democratic  and  civil 
center.  Neither  side  will  allow  itself  to  be 
counted,  so  as  not  to  reveal  ite  smallness.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SY  J.  SCHULMAN 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1981 

m  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Sy  Schulman  of  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  Sy  was  recently  awarded  the 
Mercy  College  Trust  Medal  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Mercy  College. 
N.Y. 

Sy  has  long  been  active  in  the  West- 
chester conununity.  Highlights  of  his 
career  include:  chief  planner  of  the 
Westchester  County  Department  of 
Planning,  first  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Park  Commission  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  executive 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Urban 
Development  Corp.  Sy  Is  currently 
president  of  the  Westchester  County 
Association. 

Sy  Schulman  is  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Trust  Medal.  His  dedicated  service 
to  his  State  and  county  more  than 
qualify  him  for  this  recognition,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
commending  him  on  this  special  occas- 
sion.* 


A  TRUE  AMERICAN  HERO 

HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 


•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er- 
There  is  nothing  on  this  earth  more  glori- 
ous than  a  man's  freedom,  and  no  aim  more 
elevated  than  liberty. 

These  important  words  of  Thomas 
Paine  typify  the  feelings  of  most 
Americans.  Yet.  few  people  are  re- 
quired to  give  meaning  to  them.  To 
fight  for  that  freedom;  to  struggle  for 
that  liberty  requires  more  than  just 
lip  service.  It  requires  the  patriotism 
and  dedication  which  best  exemplifies 
our  American  service  men  and  women, 
both  here  and  abroad.  To  these  indi- 
viduals, many  of  whom  have  fought 
and  died  for  our  country,  I  dedicate 
the  following  article  as  printed  in  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  Navy  Capt. 
Gerald  L.  Coffee's  strength,  convic- 
tion, and  patriotism  lends  support  to 
those  words.  His  faith  and  devotion 
through  7  years  and  9  days  in  a  Hanoi 
prison  camp  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  He  is.  indeed,  a  true  Ameri- 
can hero. 
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Faith  Was  Key  to  Survival.  Ex-POW 

Tells  Legionnaires 

(By  Jim  McCoy) 

The  national  commander  of  the  American 

Legion   introduced  Navy   Capt.   Gerald   L. 

Coffee  as  a  "true  American  hero. "  And  after 

a  45-minute  speech  by   Coffee   yesterday. 

there  probably  wasn't  a  soul  in  the  packed 

Waikiki   ballroom   who   didn't   agree   with 

that  assessment. 

Coffee,  currently  based  here  with  CINC- 
PAC  Fleet,  was  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam in  1966.  He  was  released  from  the 
"Hanoi  HUton,"  as  the  POWs  came  to  caU 
the  prison  camp,  seven  years  and  nine  days 
later. 

How  he  and  his  fellow  American  POWs 
made  it  through  that  experience  was  the 
topic  of  his  speech  to  the  Legionnaires,  who 
are  meeting  for  their  convention  In  the 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village  Hotel. 

The  word  Coffee  used  most  often  was 
"faith."  The  key  to  his  survival,  he  said,  was 
his  faith  in  himself,  his  faith  In  his  fellow 
man.  his  faith  in  his  country  and  his  faith 
in  God. 

His  experience  began  on  Feb.  3.  1966  when 
he  and  a  fellow  crewman,  who  was  to  die 
that  day.  departed  from  the  deck  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  Kitty  Hawk  in  their  Navy  Jet. 
They  were  on  a  reconnaissance  mission.  As 
they  were  heading  back  to  the  carrier,  their 
plane  was  hit  by  anti-aircraft  fire. 

"The  hit  itself  wasn't  so  spectacular.  It 
was  kind  of  like  running  across  a  rope  in  the 
highway,"  Coffee  recalled. 

Coffee  remembers  attempting  to  maneu- 
ver the  damaged  jet  as  far  away  from  land 
and  over  the  ocean  as  possible.  But  the  Jet's 
hydraulic  lines  had  been  pierced,  and  both 
men  were  forced  to  eject  Into  the  ocean. 

His  arm  broken  and  his  elbow  dislocated. 
Coffee  was  floating  in  the  ocean  about  a 
half-mile  from  shore  when  he  was  captured 
by  a  boatload  of  enemy  soldiers.  As  they 
headed  back  for  shore,  they  were  straffed 
by  American  planes  sent  to  rescue  the 
downed  Americans. 

Coffee  and  his  captors  reached  shore  and 
dived  into  a  bunker.  The  boat  was  blown  to 
splinters  by  a  rocket  launched  by  yet  an- 
other American  plane.  Coffee  survived.  His 
buddy  was  killed  that  day.  He  doesn't  know 

how.  .....     J 

"1  am  convinced  that  God  had  his  hands 
on  my  shoulder  that  day,"  he  said. 

Twelve  days  later,  after  Jeep  rides  down 
bombed-out  roads,  he  was  in  Hanoi. 

Coffee  said  the  first  thing  he  realized  was 
that  real-life  POW  camps  are  not  like  the 
type  portrayed  on  the  television  show 
Hogan's  Heroes  "where  the  guards  are  kind 
of  roUy-polly.  and  they  laugh  and  scratch, 
and  the  guys  (POWs)  can  race  mice  and  bet 
cigarettes  and  play  the  guitar  and  play  vol- 
leyball each  day.  and  it's  not  too  bad." 

"You  can  last  out  the  war  that  way,  and 
that's  what  I  was  kind  of  hoping  for,"  he 

said. 

But  when  he  pulled  into  Hanoi,  he  looked 
up  at  what  was  to  be  his  home  for  the  next 
seven  years  of  his  life,  and  realized  he  was 

wrong. 

It  was  a  "huge  formidable  fortress-like 
prison  called  Walo.  Walo  is  Vietnamese.  It 
means  fiery  forge'.  It  was  named  by  the  Vi- 
etnamese for  their  treatment  there  by  the 
French  during  the  days  of  colonialism. 

"The  vehicle  bumped  through  the  big  iron 
gate  of  Walo  prison  and  parked  in  the  court- 
yard and  several  guards  took  me  out  very 
roughly,   took   me   through   a   big   arched 
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courtyard  and  through  several  corridors, 
down  stairs  and  around  some  comers  and  fi- 
nally into  my  first  cell,  shoved  me  very 
roughly  inside. 

"A  heavy  wooden  door  slammed  behind 
me,  and  a  big  iron  bolt  drove  home  behind 
me  with  a  clank  of  finality.  And.  man,  I  Just 
couldn't  t>elieve  this  was  happening  to  me." 
His  cell  was  about  the  size  of  a  single  bed. 
There  was  no  toilet.  The  slab  that  served  as 
his  bed  contained  ankle  stocks  and  iron 
bars. 

"That  old  cell  1  found  myself  In  just 
seemed  to  reek  of  the  human  misery  that 
was  here  before  me,"  he  said. 

"And  in  those  early  days,  weeks,  months, 
when  the  interrogations,  the  pressures,  the 
torture  sessions  were  the  worse,  you  can  be 
sure  that  I  prayed  a  lot, "  he  said. 

In  those  early  days,  his  prayers  were  the 
futile  kind,  such  as  praying  that  he  could 
relive  those  last  five  minutes  in  his  Jet  and 
somehow  escape  capture. 

And  then  he  prayed  that  something  would 
happen,  such  as  a  rescue  or  the  end  of  the 
war,  which  would  release  him. 

"If  I  had  known  at  the  beginning  that  it 
was  going  to  be  seven  years  and  nine  days.  I 
Just  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done." 
he  said. 

Sitting  in  his  cell  during  those  first 
months.  Coffee  said  he  "began  to  realize 
that  this  might  be  my  life  for  awhile,  and 
that  I  better  get  on  with  it.  The  prayers 
began  to  change."  He  said  that  they  were 
more  in  the  vein  of  asking  the  Lord  to  help 
him  "make  this  time  count  for  something 
positive." 

"God,  help  me  to  turn  this  inteUectual 
vacuum,  in  which  I  find  myself  in  medieval 
circumstances,  into  my  personal  renais- 
sance."  he  recalled  saying. 

It  was  after  the  realization  that  he  may  be 
In  prison  for  some  time  that  his  life  took  on 
a  different  meaning. 

Isolated  in  a  ceU.  Coffee  began  devising 
ways  to  sUy  alert  and  active,  physically  as 
well  as  mentally.  The  American  prisoners  in 
that  Hanoi  prison,  who  numbered  455  at 
one  point,  had  a  system  of  communication, 
although  they  were  forbidden  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another. 

It  was  called  the  tap  code,  and  it  was  a 
basic  form  of  Morse  code.  It  involved  tap- 
ping on  the  wall  to  the  prisoner  In  the  next 
cell.  Often,  one  message  could  go  through 
the  entire  prison  in  minutes,  he  said. 

"Communications  became  the  very  symbol 
of  our  resistance  to  the  Vietnamese."  he 
said.  POWs  would  be  punished  if  they  were 
caught  communicating.  Coffee  didn't  speci- 
fy what  the  punishment  was.  Nor  did  he  say 
how  they  were  tortured. 

By  tapping  on  the  wall,  the  prisoners 
could  relive  one  another's  childhood  and 
adult  experiences,  memorize  each  other's 
names,  and  tell  one  another  of  life  dreams. 
They  also  learned  poetry  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, all  by  banging  on  the  wall. 

"I  never  studied  anything  but  Spanish 
before  I  went  to  Vietnam.  But  while  I  was 
there  in  prison  I  learned  so  much  French 
that  when  I  returned  and  went  to  UC 
Berkeley  to  pursue  a  master's  in  political 
science,  I  achieved  two  years  of  credit  just 
by  the  examination  for  the  French  I  had 
learned  in  Hanoi.  This  is  typical  of  every 
man's  effort  there,  keeping  alive,  mentally." 
Coffee  said. 

Poetry  took  on  special  meaning.  Coffee  re- 
called the  Rudyard  Kipling  poem  "If" 
where  a  father  is  giving  advice  to  his  son. 

"Specifically  we  focused  on  the  verse  that 
says:  "If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve 
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and  sinew,  to  serve  their  term  long  after 
they  are  gone,  where  there's  nothing  left 
within  you,  except  the  will  that  says  to 
them,  Hold  on.  Hold  on." 

They  kept  each  other  strong  by  each 
night  communicating  the  letters  "GN," 
which  stood  for  "good  night."  Often,  that 
tap  was  followed  by  the  letters  "GBA," 
which  stood  for  "God  Bless  America." 

One  Easter  Sunday,  he  received  a  rosary 
from  a  North  Vietnamese  priest  who  was  at- 
tempting to  coerce  him  Into  making  a  prop- 
aganda statement. 

Coffee  held  onto  the  rosary  for  years,  and 
used  It  to  pray  and  also  as  a  key  to  open  his 
shackles  while  he  was  under  punishment. 

And,  looking  out  at  the  sea  of  Legionnaire 
faces  listening  raptly  to  him.  Coffee  said 
that  while  he  sat  in  his  cell,  he  sometimes 
thought  that  some  day  he  would  tell  people 
in  America  about  his  experiences. 

But  when  he  did  return  In  1973.  "I  looked 
around  and  saw  so  many  changes,  some  for 
the  good  and  some  for  the  bad,  I  felt.  And  it 
didn't  take  very  long  for  me  to  realize  that 
the  very  key  to  my  survival  In  Hanoi  was 
going  to  continue  to  serve  me  very  well  for 
every  single  day  of  my  life.  And  that  key  to 
my  survival  literally  was  faith. 

When  he  came  back  to  America,  "I  per- 
ceived a  lack  of  faith  in  our  system,  our  soci- 
ety, our  government,  our  country.  It  didn't 
seem  to  be  working  the  way  it  was  supposed 
to." 

"Keeping  faith  in  ourselves  all  those  years 
in  Hanoi  was  tough  sometimes.  But  we  did. " 
he  said,  and  suggested  this  Is  what  America 
needed— an  Injection  of  faith. 

He  told  the  Legionnaires  that  Americans 
can't  be  "sucked  Into  that  rut  of  cynicism 
and  sarcasm"  about  their  country,  which  he 
said  is  often  created  by  the  media  focusing 
on  the  negative  aspects  of  American  life. 

He  also  defended  America's  role  In  Viet- 
nam. 

■'After  having  been  there  for  seven  years 
and  experiencing  face  to  face  that  Commu- 
nist alternative,  every  single  day  that  I  was 
there  my  convictions  were  reaffirmed  that 
we  were  right  in  our  endeavor  there  in  Viet- 
nam," he  said.* 


MINING  CLAIMS  RECORDATION 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  private  relief  bill 
aimed  at  addressing  an  inequity 
caused  by  the  excessively  rigid  mining 
claims  recordation  provision  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act. 

This  bill  would  assist  a  company 
whose  oil  placer  mining  claims  in  Wyo- 
ming were  declared  abandoned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  even 
though  both  claims  were  under  pro- 
duction, because  of  failure  to  meet  the 
paperwork  requirements  of  section  314 
of  FLPMA. 

As  this  law  now  stands,  the  adminis- 
tering agency,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  no  flexibility  to  consider 
the  circumstances  involved  in  any  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  filing  requirements. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  require- 
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ments  was  to  clear  the  public  land  rec- 
ords of  inactive  mining  claims,  not  to 
wipe  out  producing  claims,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  this  instance. 

My  bill  would  give  the  company  60 
days  from  the  date  of  enactment  in 
which  to  file  the  necessary  papers 
with  the  Biu^au  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. If  the  papers  are  filed  within 
the  time  allotted,  the  mining  claims 
would  be  deemed  to  have  continued.* 
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LUDWIG  VON  MISES: 
MEMORIAM 


IN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GXOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ludwig  von  Mises  was  one  of  the  great 
economists  of  our  age.  His  influence  is 
felt  now  among  policymakers  in  the 
present  administration.  His  views, 
those  of  the  Austrian  school,  have  had 
a  positive  effect  on  our  Nation  and  our 
economists,  in  my  view.  Therefore, 
while  we  are  in  the  midst  of  debate 
over  the  future  direction  of  Govern- 
ment budgetary  policy,  I  feel  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  include  the  re- 
marks made  about  this  great  man  by 
Mr.  Percy  L.  Greaves,  Jr.  about  this 
man  at  the  time  of  his  commitment  on 
October  13.  1973.  Mr.  Greaves'  re- 
marks follow. 

LuDwic  Edler  VON  Mises— 1881-1973 

IN  MEHORIAII 

(By  Percy  L.  Greaves.  Jr.) 
We  are  met  here  today  to  do  homage  to 
the  memory  of  our  late,  great  friend  and 
professor.  Ludwig  Mises.  This  is  not  the  oc- 
casion to  discuss  his  many  contributions— 
they  are  known  to  this  group— nor  the  public 
recognition  that  he  has  had  which  we  know 
to  be  meager  when  compared  with  his  con- 
tributions. Rather,  this  Is  an  occasion  to 
share  a  few  pleasant  memories  of  the  happy 
hours  that  he  shared  with  us. 

Each  of  us  has  had  different  experiences 
and  memories  with  him.  But  perhaps  a 
larger  number  of  us  can  remember  him  in 
his  seminars,  how  he  used  to  come  in  with 
his  few  notes  and  talk  for  hours.  All  of  us 
would  listen,  enthralled.  His  breadth,  his 
wide  reading  and  his  change  of  pace  held  us 
all.  Every  new  member  of  that  seminar  soon 
learned  that  he  was  not  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  class— questions  were  In  order— but 
we  all  wanted  to  hear  the  master  professor. 
His  lectures  were  heavy  at  times,  talking 
about  the  great  problems  of  the  world,  and 
then,  with  his  sense  of  humor,  he  would 
turn  to  a  lightness,  with  a  twinkle  In  his 
eye,  that  turned  the  class  Into  laughter.  We 
like  to  remember  him  then  as  he  spoke  to 
all  of  us  and  helped  us. 

His  breadth  was  the  widest  of  any  that  I 
have  ever  known.  In  the  course  of  an 
evening  he  would  quote  from  memory  30  or 
more  persons  whose  writings  he  had  read.  In 
many  languages,  on  many  subjects,  without 
hesitating  for  a  moment.  His  seminars  were 
not  the  usual  college  seminars  of  repetition 
year  in  year  out  of  the  same  lectures.  He 
went  almost  12  years  without  repeating  his 
subject  matter.  Those  of  us  who  were  able 


to  attend  up  to  18  and  19  years  were  still 
learning  from  him  at  the  end.  Many  came 
back  for  that  last  seminar  meeting  in  1969. 

Some  of  us  here  can  remember  20  years 
ago  the  coffee  Klatsches  that  we  used  to 
have  after  the  seminar,  at  Child's  on  Broad- 
way. He  would  tell  us  many  personal  anec- 
dotes as  well  as  repeat  the  subjects  that 
were  discussed  In  class.  And  every  one  of 
these  sessions  had  that  Immutable,  irrefuta- 
ble, Mises  message— political  interference 
produces  results  contrary  to  its  purposes.  It 
makes  matters  worse,  not  better,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  its  sponsors. 

Then  too  there  was  the  Mises  Dinner 
Circle.  Mises  had  thought  that  there  should 
be  a  place  for  people  to  come  and  talk  to 
like-minded  people  and  so  this  Circle  was 
founded.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1959,  and  they  continued  for  13 
years  up  to  January  13,  1972.  Speakers  from 
all  over  the  world  came  and  they  spoke  for 
the  privilege  of  speaking  before  our  great 
professor.  That  was  enough  compensation 
for  them.  We  had  45  of  those  meetings  with 
25  different  speakers.  Of  course,  the  high- 
lights of  these  meetings  were  those  occa- 
sions when  the  Professor  himself  addressed 
the  group.  We  all  came  for  those  and  we  re- 
member them  and  shall  always  remember 
them. 

If  he  had  any  fault  It  was  that  he  was  slow 
to  criticize  us  personally.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  him  to  tell  us  In  detail  what  was  wrong 
with  our  own  presentations  and  thinking. 
Yet  In  his  own  lectures  and  In  his  own  writ- 
ings he  was  steadfast,  adamant,  never  wa- 
vering in  his  use  of  reason.  In  his  search  for 
the  truth.  As  he  says  in  Socialism,  "On  no 
account  must  a  disposition  to  avoid  sharp 
words  be  permitted  to  lead  to  a  compro- 
mise." 

He  was  a  genius.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  that.  And  as  he  wrote  about  "genius"  in 
his  Human  Action.  "Creating  is  for  him  [the 
genius]  agony  and  torment,  a  ceaseless  ex- 
cruciating struggle  against  internal  and  ex- 
ternal obstacles." 

He  had  his  obstacles  internal  and  exter- 
nal. We  don't  know  all  of  them  but  we  do 
know  that  he  had  his  troubles  and  had  to 
flee  his  own  country,  his  native  country.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  his  59th  year 
to  start  life  over  again,  without  a  Job,  In  a 
foreign  land.  But  he  soon  made  three  great 
friends  whom  he  has  had  to  the  very  end. 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  Larry  Fertlg,  his 
early  friend  and  benefactor,  who  helped 
him  at  NYU  and  saw  that  he  had  a  secre- 
tary in  the  years  that  he  needed  one  and 
helped  him  in  his  times  of  trouble  right  to 
the  end.  Posterity  will  always  be  indebted  to 
him  for  his  part  In  having  painted  that 
great  portrait  which  hangs  but  a  mile  or  so 
away  from  here  at  the  Foundation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education. 

Then  there  is  that  other  close  friend, 
Harry  Hazlitt,  who  had  reviewed  Socialism 
In  the  New  York  Times  in  January  1938.  He 
became  one  of  his  closest  friends.  At  the 
same  time,  he  became  the  Bastlat  and 
Boehm-Bawerk  of  Mises'  economics,  the 
former  with  his  Economics  In  One  Lesson 
and  the  latter  with  his  analysis  of  Keynes  in 
The  Failure  of  the  "New  Economics"  and 
The  Foundations  of  Morality. 

The  third  great  friend,  a  year  or  two  later, 
was  Leonard  Read,  who  has  promoted  his 
books,  kept  them  In  print  and  promoted  his 
philosophy  throughout  the  land  and 
abroad.  Leonard  has  kept  his  books  in  the 
limelight.  He,  himself,  has  made  great  con- 
tributions on  methodology  In  keeping  with 
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the  Mises  teachings.  His  labors  on  behalf  of 
freedom  keep  him  from  being  here  today. 

Then  as  the  years  passed,  there  were 
others.  We  cannot  know  all  of  them  but 
there  are  a  few  who  should  be  mentioned. 
There  was  the  late  Irving  Hodes.  who  took 
Miaes  at  his  word  and  sponsored  the  Mises 
Dinner  Circle  and  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  them.  Then  there  are  George  and 
Ilo  Koether.  who  persuaded  and  got  Nellie 
Erickson  to  do  that  likeness  of  him  that  has 
been  cast  into  bronze  that  many  of  us  enjoy 
and  will  be  here  for  posterity. 

There  are  others,  many  we  cannot  know. 
We  shall  mention  some  whom  this  group 
may  not  know  much  about.  One  pair  we 
want  to  speak  of  is  Bob  and  Louise  Nach- 
man,  a  Los  Angeles  couple  without  children, 
who  have  willed  their  wealth  to  endow  a 
Mises  chair  at  Rockiord  College.  A  few 
miles  from  them  In  Los  Angeles  is  Theresa 
Thieberger,  his  long  and  faithful  secretary 
In  his  Vienna  days,  who  typed  and  read 
proof  for  his  early  books  and  who  had  great 
trouble  escaping  from  Austria.  Yet,  with  the 
meager  things  that  she  could  take  with  her, 
she  had  copies  of  those  early  books  which 
she  still  treasures.  Recently,  she  called  daily 
to  inquire  what  his  situation  was. 

But  to  go  on.  as  we  said,  the  great  Profes- 
sor was  a  genius  and  as  he  wrote  about 
"genius"  in  1922,  in  the  first  edition  of  SO- 
CIALISM. "Rarely  indeed  is  he  [the  genius] 
granted  the  happiness  of  finding  a  woman 
willing  and  able  to  go  with  him  on  his  soli- 
tary path."  Mises  found  such  a  woman,  the 
love  of  his  life,  who  was  behind  the  scenes 
at  all  times.  She  typed  HUMAN  ACTION, 
that  great  opus.  She  brought  him  his  break- 
fast and  his  papers  every  day.  She  did  all 
the  necessary  things  behind  the  scenes  and 
was  the  perfect  hostess.  She  traveled  widely 
with  him  and  was  always  in  the  audience  to 
give  him  courage  with  a  smile. 

In  recent  years  she  always  arranged  with 
the  chairman  that  she  would  give  the  signal 
when  she  recognized  that  he  was  tired  and 
the  questions,  which  were  Interminable, 
could  be  brought  to  an  end.  In  these  last 
years  she  had  more  and  more  duties  placed 
on  her.  And  this  devotion  was  certainly  not 
one  way.  It  was  both  ways. 

The  summer  before  last  when  they  were 
to  spend  their  vacation,  the  hot  months,  in 
Vermont,  his  age  was  beginning  to  tell.  It 
was  a  long,  wearisome  trip  to  Vermont.  We 
hurried  him  ahead  to  get  him  there  as  fast 
as  we  could  so  he  co\ild  rest.  When  he  got 
there  and  his  bed  was  prepared  for  him,  he 
would  not  lie  down.  He  had  to  pace  the 
porch  and  look  out  over  the  vista  of  the 
green  hills,  with  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, watching  each  car  as  it  loomed  in 
sight.  Was  this  her  car?  And  this  he  did  for 
90  minutes  or  thereabouts  until  she  finally 
arrived.  Only  then  could  he  relax.  He  was 
calling  for  her  and  depending  upon  her 
right  to  the  end.  The  last  words  of  his  that 
we  heard,  on  his  last  birthday,  was  his  caU- 
Ing  for  her  in  his  own  sweet  terms. 

In  the  words  and  phraseology  of  our  Pro- 
fessor, she  relieved  him  time  and  time  again 
of  what  he  called  his  'felt  uneasiness."  She 
made  possible  the  contributions  of  his  great 
genius. 

For  those  who  think  that  I  might  be  exag- 
gerating with  eulogistic  oratory,  let  me 
quote  from  Socialism  something  that  was 
written  in  January  1932— not  2  years  ago— 
not  10  years  ago,  but  a  year  before  the  New 
Deal  was  even  envisaged.  I  quote: 

"Several  generations  of  economic  policy 
which  was  nearly  liberal  have  enormously 
Increased  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Capital- 
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ism  has  raised  the  standard  of  life  among 
the  masses  to  a  level  which  our  ancestors 
could  not  have  imagined.  Interventionism 
and  efforts  to  Introduce  Socialism  have 
been  worldng  now  for  some  decades  to  shat- 
ter the  foundations  of  the  world  economic 
system.  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
which  threatens  to  engulf  our  civilization. 
Whether  clvUlzed  humanity  will  perish  for 
ever  or  whether  the  catastrophe  will  be 
averted  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  the  only 
possible  way  of  salvation  retraced— by 
which  we  mean  the  rebuilding  of  a  society 
based  on  the  unreserved  recognition  of  pri- 
vate property  in  the  means  of  production- 
is  a  question  which  concerns  the  generation 
destined  to  act  in  the  coining  decades,  for  it 
Is  the  Ideas  behind  their  actions  that  will 
decide  it. " 

What  breadth  of  wisdom!  What  breadth 
of  foresight! 
And  the  other  paragraph  here:  quoting: 
"I  know  only  too  well  how  hopeless  it 
seems  to  convince  Impassioned  supporters  of 
the  Socialistic  Idea  by  logical  demonstration 
that  their  views  are  preposterous  and 
absurd.  I  know  too  well  that  they  do  not 
want  to  hear,  to  see,  or  above  all  to  think, 
and  that  they  are  open  to  no  argument.  But 
new  generations  grow  up  with  clear  eyes 
and  open  minds.  And  they  will  approach 
things  from  a  disinterested,  unprejudiced 
standpoint,  they  wiU  weigh  and  examine, 
will  think  and  act  with  forethought.  It  is  for 
them  that  this  book  Is  written." 

And  as  we  find  him  saying  later  in  Human 
Action,  in  the  eyes  of  the  economist  "God's 
magnificence"  manifests  itself  "in  endowing 
His  creatures  with  reason  and  the  urge 
toward  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  And  so  he 
asked  us  to  use  our  reason.  Those  of  us  here 
gathered  together  in  his  memory,  strength- 
ened by  the  vision  and  understanding  that 
Mises  has  passed  on  to  us.  let  us  resolve  to 
use  our  God-given  reason  to  promote  the 
Immutable.  IrrefuUble  Mises  message:  Polit- 
ical interference  produces  results  contrary 
to  its  purposes.  It  makes  matters  worse,  not 
better,  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  sponsors.  If 
this  immutable.  Irrefutable  Mises  message 
can  be  learned,  his  contributions  may  yet 
save  our  civilization  and  we  may  have  peace 
among  nations  and  prosperity  among 
people. 

With  these  words  may  we  commit  the 
earthly  remains  of  Ludwig  Edler  von  Mises 
to  ashes— and  his  name  and  works  to  the 
ages.  Amen.* 


CONTROLLING  VIOLENT  CRIME 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MissonRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Lexington  News  on  September  2. 
1981.  and  which  I  am  proud  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  This  edi- 
torial sets  out  in  a  concise  and  rational 
manner  what  I  believe  to  be  the  views 
of  a  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens: 
That  the  time  has  come  to  intensify 
our  fight  against  violent  crime. 
Controlling  Violent  Crimx 
A  federal  task  force  has  certainly  gauged 
the  mood  of  the  country  in  a  report  to  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith  rec- 
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ommended  64  steps  to  tighten  the  control  of 
violent  crime.  Most  of  the  proposals  would 
be  effective  only  at  the  federal  level,  howev- 
er, having  little  impact  on  the  state  courts 
which  are  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

This  is  why  the  task  force's  most  signifi- 
cant recommendation  is  to  provide  $2  billion 
in  federal  matching  funds  to  expand  and 
improve  aging  and  inadequate  state  prisons. 
There  may  be  disagreement  between  liber- 
als and  conservatives  over  how  to  fight 
crime,  but  both  agree  the  nation's  prisons 
are  overcrowded,  usually  understaffed,  and 
more  often  contribute  to  recidivism  than  re- 
habilitation. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  called  for  a 
"broadscale  physical  rehabiliution  of  all 
prisons"  in  a  speech  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  recently,  and  other  experts  on 
law  and  justice  have  also  singled  out  over- 
crowded and  antiquated  prisons  as  a  major 
national  problem. 

The  task  force's  recommendation  for  fed- 
eral aid  to  sUte  institutions  is  in  the  same 
vein  as  an  earlier  proposal  by  presidential 
counselor  Edwin  Meese  to  turn  over  jails 
and  prisons  on  unused  military  bases  to 
help  state  and  local  govemmenu  relieve  jail 
overcrowding.  The  government  U  also  con- 
sidering selling  or  renting  idle  federal  lands 
to  local  governments  for  new  correctional 
centers. 

All  of  these  steps  may  be  needed  to  help 
the  states  cope  with  an  unprecedented 
crime  wave.  California  alone  is  seeking  $400 
million  to  buUd  new  jaU  cells,  and  39  sUtes 
are  being  sued  over  inadequate  housing  of 
their  prisoners. 

A  number  of  the  task  force's  other  recom- 
mendations deal  with  ways  to  put  violent 
criminals  behind  bars  and  keep  them  there 
longer.  These  are  steps  most  Americans 
would  welcome,  but  only  a  few  categories  of 
violent  crime  are  tried  in  federal  courts. 
Providing  mandatory  federal  sentence  and 
authorizing  federal  judges  to  deny  ball  to 
violent  criminals  may  have  little  impact  on 
local  crime  statistics. 

Similarly,  the  task  force's  call  for  a  feder- 
al law  to  modify  the  exclusionary  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  not 
automatically  extend  to  the  state  courts 
where  it  is  urgently  needed.  This  rule  bars 
the  use  of  evidence  against  an  accused 
person  that  has  been  obtained  in  violation 
of  his  righte.  In  the  hands  of  some  state 
courts— and  notable  those  of  Calif  omia— the 
exclusionary  rule  has  become  a  club  to 
punish  police  for  improper  searches  by  free- 
ing criminals. 

Still,  setting  a  federal  example  may  curli 
the  trend  in  some  state  courts  toward  re- 
garding the  criminal's  rights  as  more  impor- 
tant than  society's  right  to  protection. 

In  recommending  federal  aid  to  expand 
and  improve  prisons,  the  task  force  has  ad- 
dressed a  pressing  need  now  faced  by  most 
populous  states.  And  the  group's  proposal  to 
stiffen  federal  court  rules  and  penalties 
point  a  direction  the  nation's  courts  must 
follow  if  crime  is  to  be  curbed.* 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  LITIGATION 
ISSUES 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  Tia  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATtVXS 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  of  us  who  are  involved  with 
national  issues  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment have  long  felt  that  extreme  envi- 
ronmentalist groups  use  the  courts  as 
much  to  delay,  as  they  do  to  seek  jus- 
tice. The  upshot  of  delaying  environ- 
mental lawsuits,  especially  those  in- 
volving construction  projects,  is  in- 
creased costs  for  consumers  and  the 
potential  for  project  abandonment  due 
to  increased  costs.  While  it  is  widely 
held  that  this  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
extreme  environmentalists,  a  recently 
released  study  of  the  cases  filed  in  the 
U.S.  courts  adds  a  new  twist  to  the 
subject  of  environmental  litigation. 

According  to  Dan  Burt,  president  of 
the  highly  regarded  Capital  Legal 
Foundation,  environmental  groups 
find  a  friend  in  the  D.C.  Federal  court 
system.  The  study,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Burt's  associate,  Kate  Kimball,  found 
that  there  exists  a  "remarkably  sym- 
pathetic Washington,  D.C,  Federal 
bench"  which  has  served  to  aillow  envi- 
ronmentalists to  "win  a  shocking 
number  of  cases  in  D.C.  compared  to 
their  suits  outside  the  D.C.  circuit." 
Indeed,  the  difference  in  success  rates 
is  striking.  The  study  shows  that  ex- 
treme environmental  groups  won  68 
percent  of  the  cases  heard  in  D.C, 
compared  to  41  percent  in  the  other 
Federal  venues.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  these  cases  were 
not  national  in  scope,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  D.C.  courts  deciding  whether  the 
use  of  pesticides  to  control  fire  ants  in 
Mississippi  was  lawful.  While  I  would 
not  be  one  to  impugn  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  D.C.  courts.  I  must  say  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  that  wisdom 
extended  to  the  habits  of  Mississippi 
fire  ants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  study  by 
the  Capital  Legal  Foundation  war- 
rants the  attention  of  the  Members 
and  submit  it  into  the  Record.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  might  want  to 
further  investigate  the  record  of  the 
D.C.  venue  in  deciding  cases  which 
might  best  be  decided  in  the  locality 
from  which  the  controversy  stems. 
Truly,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
concur,  this  subject  deserves  the  fur- 
ther attention  of  the  Congress. 
Emvironxentai.  Litigation  Study— First 
Phase  Report 

SUlfMARY 

Some  critics  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment claim  that  environmental  groups  be- 
seiged  the  federal  courts  with  suits  whose 
primary  purpose  is  delay.  These  groups, 
critics  claim,  go  to  court  not  to  win,  but 
merely  to  delay  construction  of  projects. 
Such  delays  in  a  project  increase  contruc- 
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tion  costs,  make  creditors  uneasy,  and  may 
ultimately  make  the  project  too  costly  to 
build.  Thus  environmentalists,  goes  the  ar- 
gument, have  been  losing  in  courts,  but  win- 
ning at  the  construction  site. 

We  tested  this  theory  by  analyzing  the  re- 
ported environmental  cases  major  public  in- 
terest groups  litigated  over  the  last  10  years. 
In  the  first  phase  of  our  study,  we  reveiwed 
274  federal  cases  decided  since  1970  involv- 
ing as  either  parties  or  intervenors:  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Sierra 
Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Center  for 
Law  and  Social  PoUcy.  and  Citizens  for  a 
Better  Environment.  These  groups  fre- 
quently resort  to  litigation  in  order  to 
pursue  their  environmental  goals. 

Our  methods  of  analysis  erred,  if  at  all,  in 
favor  of  environmentalists.  For  example,  a 
case  was  counted  as  a  "win"  if  the  environ- 
mentalists won  on  any  issue,  while  a  case 
was  assessed  as  a  "loss"  only  if  the  environ- 
mentalists lost  on  all  issues.  Thus  it  was 
easier  for  a  case  to  be  considered  a  win  than 
a  loss. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  emerge 
from  our  survey  is  that  the  groups  studied 
combined  their  ability  to  "forum  shop" 
under  present  federal  venue  statutes  with  a 
remarkably  sympathetic  Washington,  D.C. 
federal  bench  to  win  a  shocking  number  of 
cases  in  D.C.  compared  to  their  suits  outside 
the  D.C.  circuit.  Thus  of  the  274  decided 
cases,  85  were  decided  by  D.C.  courts.  Yet 
these  85  cases  account  for  58,  or  21  percent, 
of  all  environmentalist  victories  in  our 
survey.  And  while  the  environmental  groups 
won  only  41  percent  of  the  cases  ligitated  in 
federal  judicial  courts  outeide  of  D.C,  they 
won  68  percent  of  their  District  of  Columbia 
cases.  We  cannot  find  any  persuasive  reason 
for  the  magnitude  of  these  differences, 
except  Judicial  prejudice.  In  fact,  in  search- 
ing for  a  reason  for  these  results,  the  ana- 
logue that  sprang  to  mind  was  the  situation 
in  certain  Southern  state  courts  before  the 
passage  of  the  1965  Voting  Righte  Act. 

The  date  does  not  prove  or  disprove  the 
theory  that  environmentalists  sue  primarily 
to  delay  construction  of  projects.  Delay  was 
clearly  the  goal  of  some  of  the  suits  we  re- 
viewed, but  we  cannot  say  such  delays  were 
the  primary  motivation  behind  a  significant 
portion  of  the  cases.  The  fact  that  41  per- 
cent, or  113,  of  the  cases  did  not  involve 
projects  suggeste  that  the  environmental- 
ists had  other  goals  in  mind,  such  as  chal- 
lenging regulations. 

At  first  glance,  the  respectable  success 
rate  of  50  percent  also  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  environmentalists  were  going  to 
court  to  win.  not  merely  to  pass  the  time. 
This  success  rate,  however,  is  deceptively 
impressive  since  the  environmentalists  won 
only  41  percent  of  the  cases  in  jurisdictions 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  the  forum  shopping  problem  our 
study  revealed  is  cause  for  substantial  con- 
cern. Federal  district  and  appellate  courts  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  alone  decided 
almost  V4  of  the  cases  we  reviewed.  These 
courts  were  often  reviewing  cases  whose 
major  Impact  would  be  on  communities  far 
away  from  the  nation's  capital.  For  exam- 
ple, the  District  of  Columbia  court  decided 
whether  the  use  of  chemicals  to  control  fire 
ants  in  Mississippi  was  lawful.  Environmen- 
talists won  27  percent  more  often  in  these 
courts  than  when  they  brought  suit  else- 
where in  the  federal  court  system. 

This  disproportion  surprises  and  disturbs 
us.  The  environmentalists  clearly  have  a 
major  ally  in  the  D.C.  federal  courts,  which 
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are  often  deciding  cases  of  minimal  concern 
to  D.C.  area  residents. 

Congress  can  easily  solve  this  problem  by 
amending  the  applicable  federal  venue  pro- 
visions. We  strongly  recommend  that  it  do 
so. 

Current  venue  laws  invite  and  sometimes 
require  plaintiffs  to  choose  the  most  sympa- 
thetic circuit,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Con- 
gress can  amend  these  laws  to  require  plain- 
tiffs to  bring  environmental  suits  in  the  Ju- 
risdiction most  affected  by  a  controversy. 
We  estimate  that  between  one-half  and  one- 
third  of  the  cases  environmentalists  won  in 
D.C.  would  have  to  be  brought  in  another 
jurisdiction  under  a  federal  venue  provision 
amended  in  this  way.  We  also  estimate  that 
no  more  than  15  percent  of  the  D.C.  cases 
had  to  be  brought  in  the  D.C.  circuit. 

This  survey  also  showed  that  environmen- 
talists have  sued  less  and  won  proportion- 
ately fewer  cases  in  the  last  five  years.  Since 
1975  the  number  of  reported  cases  de- 
creased from  36  cases  in  1975  to  21  cases  in 
1980.  The  percentage  of  cases  won  by  envi- 
ronmentalists has  also  diminished  dramati- 
cally, decreasing  from  an  average  of  55  per- 
cent cases  won  through  1978  to  26  percent 
during  the  last  2  years.  Not  only  are  courts 
ruling  on  fewer  environmental  cases:  they 
are  deciding  cases  In  favor  of  envlroiunen- 
talists  far  less  frequently. 

We  suspect  there  may  be  two  reasons  for 
this  phenomenon  of  fewer  cases  and  dispro- 
portionately fewer  victories.  One  is  that  the 
courts  settled  the  basic  environmental 
Issues  In  the  early  1970's.  Since  that  time 
environmentalists  have  pursued  their  goals 
through  increasingly  less  supportive  statu- 
tory provisions. 

Another  explanation  Is  that  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Carter  Administration,  environ- 
mentalists entered  the  federal  government, 
or  had  such  sympathetic  ears  there  that 
fewer  suiU  were  necessary  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

It  is  possible  that,  under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, the  environmentalists  will 
once  again  frequent  the  courtroom.  Al- 
though more  time  is  needed  to  confirm  the 
validity  of  this  supposition,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  amend  the  standing  require- 
ments under  federal  environmental  statutes. 

METHODOLOGY 

We  compiled  the  cases  discussed  here 
from  a  search  request  to  the  Lexis  computer 
system.  This  request  Included  all  reported 
federal  cases  from  1970  to  the  present,  the 
environmentalist  groups  studied  were  inter- 
venors or  parties.  The  groups  listed  in  the 
request  were:  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness 
Society.  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy, 
and  Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment. 

The  Lexis  printout  responding  to  our  re- 
quest contained  370  cases.  We  rejected 
ninety-six  cases  because  they  dupUcated 
other  cases  contained  in  the  printout,  be- 
cause an  opinion  could  not  be  located,  or  be- 
cause the  court  did  not  resolve  an  environ- 
mental issue.  This  left  a  working  pool  of  274 
cases. 

We  analyzed  the  cases  to  determine  if  a 
decision  was  a  win  or  a  loss  for  the  environ- 
mentalists. A  case  was  a  "win"  If  the  envl- 
rorunentalists  prevailed  on  any  issue  decided 
on  the  merits.  A  case  was  a  "loss"  if  environ- 
mentalists lost  all  issues.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  study  it  was  therefore  easier  for  the 
environmentalists  to  win  than  to  lose  cases. 

Cases  were  also  divided  into  project  and 
regulation  cases.  A  case  was  a  "project"  case 
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if  the  envlronmentallsU  were  challenging 
plans  for  major  physical  alterations  in  an 
area,  such  as  construction  of  a  waterway. 
These  cases  were  almost  always  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  ("NEPA")  cases 
challenging  the  adequacy  or  absence  of  an 
environmental  Impact  statement. 

Regulation  cases  were  cases  in  which  envi- 
ronmentalists sued  federal  agencies  to 
compel  them  to  promulgate,  or  to  prohibit 
them  from  promulgating  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  a  federal  environmental  statute. 

Cases  were  also  separated  by  court,  court 
system,  and  the  time  that  clasped  between 
the  filing  of  a  case  and  a  court's  decision  on 
the  case.  For  cases  grouped  by  time  required 
for  a  decision,  consolidated  cases  were  dated 
by  the  most  recently  filed  case.  This  proce- 
dure favored  envlronmentaliste  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  time  we  considered  the 
case(8)  to  have  taken. 

Finally,  we  note  that  this  is  only  the  first 
part  of  our  environmental  study.  Two  addi- 
tional phases  are  planned.  First,  we  will 
review  all  environmental  cases  settled 
during  the  ten  year  period  this  study  covers. 
Next,  we  will  review  environmental  cases 
which  do  not  involve  environmental  groups 
in  order  to  place  our  findings  into  the 
broader  context  of  all  environmental  litiga- 
tion. ,  ^. 
The  numbers  in  the  first  phase  of  this 
study  are  small,  only  274  cases  are  consid- 
ered, so  that  percentages  may  be  mislead- 
ing. The  actual  numbers  provide  the  most 
accurate  view  of  the  data. 


PIIfDIIfGS  AIID  COHCLUSIOKS 

The  significant  conclusions  of  this  study 
are  based  on  numbers.  In  order  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  context  in  which  we  are 
working,  the  following  discussion  is  Includ- 
ed. 

As  sUted  above,  the  total  number  of  cases 
reviewed  is  274.  Over  the  ten  year  period  in- 
cluded in  our  study,  the  federal  courts  re- 
ported an  average  of  27  environmental  cases 
per  year.  The  fewest  number  of  cases,  9,  was 
reported  in  1970  and  the  greatest  number. 
36,  was  reported  in  1975. 

During  the  ten  year  period,  environmen- 
talists won  136  cases  or  50  percent  of  all  the 
cases  we  reviewed.  Their  performance  was 
exceptional  In  1971.  when  they  won  75  per- 
cent, or  nine  out  of  twelve,  of  the  reported 
cases.  Nine  years  later,  however,  they  won 
only  19  percent  of  the  reported  cases.  These 
findings  are  discussed  below. 

The  first  peak  In  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ported per  year  was  in  1972.  two  years  after 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
("NEPA")  went  into  effect.  Since  NEPA  was 
a  brief,  broadly  worded  environmentalist 
statute  than  seemed  designed  to  invite  liti- 
gation, this  surge  in  reported  cases  is  not 
surprising.  NEPA  cases  are  discussed  m 
greater  detail  below. 

1.  COORTS  and  COURT  SYSTEMS 

The  most  significant  finding  in  this  area 
of  our  study  Is  the  role  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  in  environmental  litigation. 
Out  of  the  106  federal  district  and  circuit 
courts  In  this  country,  the  two  District  of 
Columbia  courts  decided  32  percent  of  the 
cases  we  reviewed.  The  D.C.  courts  also 
chose  to  decide  cases  more  appropriately  de- 
cided by  jurisdictions  actually  affected  by 
the  controversy,  such  as  cases  involving  wa- 
terway and  dam  construction  in  other  local- 
ities. 

The  choice  of  a  particular  court  is  made, 
to  varying  degrees,  by  the  plaintiff,  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  Judge  hearing  the  case. 
The   plaintiff   inltlaUy   chooses   the   court 
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when  he  or  she  files  a  case.  Our  adversarial 
system  then  entitles  the  defendant  to  move 
for  a  change  in  venue— a  change  in  courts- 
stating  why  the  plaintiff's  choice  was  im- 
proper. The  judge  then  makes  the  final  de- 
cision whether  to  hear  the  case.  The  Judge 
is,  of  course,  bound  by  applicable  statutes 
which  may  be  silent  and  leave  the  issue  to 
judicial  discretion.  The  sUtute  may  also 
compel  or  prohibit  him/her  from  accepting 
the  case.  In  the  environmental  arena,  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts  must  hear  a 
case  only  if  it  involves  specified  regulations 
affecting  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  other 
cases,  the  Judge  chooses  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion. We  estimate  that  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  cases  we  analyzed  had  to  be 
brought  before  D.C.  courts. 

The  District  of  Columbia  courts  have  an 
esUblished  reputation  for  being  courts 
which  favor  environmental  claims— a  repu- 
tation that  is  well-deserved  according  to  our 
data.  It  Is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume 
that  defendants  in  environmental  cases 
would  frequently  file  a  motion  to  change 
venue  to  a  court  that  is  more  moderate  in 
its  views  and  one  that  Is  physically  closer  to 
the  site  of  the  controversy.  While  our  study 
did  not  determine  how  often  such  motions 
were  made  and  how  the  courts  ruled  on 
them,  we  suspect  that  the  high  percentage 
of  cases  decided  by  the  D.C.  courts  may  be 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  an  inappropriate 
judicial  reluctance  to  turn  away  environ- 
mental cases.  This  reluctance  has  caused 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts  to  accept 
cases  which,  in  our  opinion,  were  better  de- 
cided by  courts  In  other  jurisdictions. 

Not  only  are  D.C.  courts  deciding  an  un- 
necessarily large  percentage  of  cases,  they 
are  also  deciding  a  disproportionate  number 
of  them  in  favor  of  envlronmentaliste.  In  all 
federal  courts  outside  of  D.C  environmen- 
talists won  42  percent  of  the  cases  they 
brought.  In  the  D.C.  courts,  however,  they 
won  68  percent  of  their  cases. 

This  disparity  is  even  more  striking  In  the 
district  courts.  The  non-D.C,  district  courte 
decided  in  favor  of  envlronmentaliste  44  per- 
cent of  the  time,  or  in  41  out  of  93  cases.  En- 
vlronmentaliste won  in  the  D.C.  district 
court,  however.  76  percent  of  the  time,  or  In 
25  out  of  33  cases.  Envlronmentaliste  had  a 
32  percent  greater  chance  of  succeeding  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  district  court  than 
In  the  rest  of  the  country's  93  district 
courte.  Thus  the  D.C.  courte  are  deciding 
environmental  cases  that  have  a  greater 
impact  on  citizens  in  other  Jurisdictions  and 
they  are.  on  the  whole,  deciding  the  cases 
differently  than  their  peers  on  other  federal 
benches. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
D.C.  courte  are  so  popular  with  envlronmen- 
taliste, the  most  obvious  being  that  the  D.C. 
courte  strongly  favor  these  groups.  Another 
reason  may  be  that  most  environmentalist 
groups  have  major  offices  in  D.C.  for  both 
lobbying  and  litigating.  Suing  in  D.C.  is 
cheaper  for  many  organizations  with  limited 
funds  who  would  find  suing  in  various  parte 
of  the  country  prohibitively  expensive.  It  is 
also  possible,  however,  that  the  sympathetic 
views  of  the  local  courte  caused  environmen- 
tal groups  to  locate  In  D.C. 

Access  to  the  D.C.  courte  should  and  can 
be  restricted  by  amending  existing  federal 
venue  requiremente.  These  statutes  now 
permit,  and  in  some  cases  required,  a  claim 
to  be  brought  in  federal  district  or  appeUate 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
provisions  can  be  amended  so  that  venue 
lies  only  in  the  district  most  directly  affect- 
ed by  the  suit.  Had  the  law  read  this  way 
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during  the  period  we  studied,  we  estimate 
that  Vi  to  V4  of  the  cases  won  In  the  D.C. 
courte  would  have  been  brought  in  other  ju- 
risdictions. 


3.  WINS  AND  LOSSES 

While  envlronmentaliste  won  50  percent 
of  the  cases  we  reviewed,  the  percentages 
fluctuate  markedly.  During  1973  and  1974. 
the  percentage  of  cases  won  decreased  from 
61  percent  to  a  45  percent  average  for  1973 
and  1974.  There  was  a  simultaneous  decline 
in  the  number  of  reported  cases.  We  specu- 
late this  decrease  in  court  activity  and  per- 
centage of  wins  is  because  the  envlronmen- 
taliste were  settling  cases  they  could  have 
won.  Defendante  may  have  been  intimidated 
by  the  passage  of  NEPA  and  the  early  victo- 
ries of  the  envlronmentaliste.  If  so.  they 
might  have  been  unusually  willing  to  settle 
a  suit  rather  than  engage  in  protracted  liti- 
gation. This  would  explain  both  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  and  the  de- 
cline in  percentage  of  wins.  The  next  phase 
of  our  study,  an  analysis  of  settled  cases, 
should  either  confirm  or  disprove  this 
theory. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  this  phenome- 
non was  shortlived.  Since  1975  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  number  of  re- 
ported cases  and  the  percentage  of  cases 
won.  Envlronmentaliste  have  won  only  26 
percent  of  the  cases  they  brought  since 
1978. 

The  combination  of  these  significant  de- 
creases, particularly  since  1978.  suggeste 
that  envlronmentaliste  are  winding  down 
their  Utigation  activity.  Yet  they  are  stUl 
performing  poorly  when  they  do  call  on 
courte  to  Intervene.  This  could  be  because 
the  major  environmental  issues  have  settled 
and  all  that  is  left  to  litigate  are  far-fetched 
cases  based  on  recondite  issues. 

3.  PROJECTS  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  cases  in  this  area  show  that  envlron- 
mentaliste fare  better  when  challenging  reg- 
ulations, but  they  choose  to  challenge  feder- 
al projecte  more  often.  Overall,  envlronmen- 
taliste won  46  percent  of  the  projecte  cases. 
The  best  year  for  these  cases  was  1971,  in 
which  78  percent  of  the  cases  were  wins. 
The  number  of  reported  cases  also  de- 
creased sharply  in  1972  and  1973,  and  then 
increased  in  1974  and  1975.  Thus,  the  per- 
centage of  wins  decreased  while  the  number 
of  reported  cases  increased.  These  daU 
differ  slightly  from  those  for  the  cases  as  a 
whole  in  which  both  the  number  of  report- 
ed cases  and  the  percentage  of  wins  de- 
creased. 

The  most  likely  explanation  for  this  dras- 
tic deterioration  in  performance  is  that  the 
defendante  in  environmental  cases  began  to 
learn  how  to  respond  to  the  plaintiffs' 
claims  more  effectively.  At  the  same  time, 
envlronmentaliste  may  be  bringing  more 
frivolous  suite  as  they  develop  alternative 
ways  to  challenge  projecte.  Thus,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environmentaliste'  performance  in 
this  area  is  diminishing. 

Regulations  were  challenged  less  fre- 
quently than  projecte,  but  more  likely  to  be 
successfuUy  disputed.  Regulations  were  suc- 
cessfully challenged  by  envlronmentaliste  57 
percent  of  the  time,  versus  an  average  46 
percent  wins  for  projecte. 

The  percentage  of  regulations  cases  wins 
fluctuates  markedly:  alternating  between 
good  and  bad  years.  The  percentage  of  wins 
varies  between  47  percent  and  75  percent 
from  1970-1979.  Suddenly  in  1980,  there  is  a 
dramatic  decrease  to  27  percent  wins.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  reported  regula- 
tion cases  increased  sllghUy.  This  data,  like 
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the  data  from  1971-1975  projects  cases,  may 
reflect  increased  legal  astuteness  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  and  a  more  frivolous 
approach  of  the  environmentalists.  If  envi- 
ronmentalists continue  to  challenge  projects 
more  frequently  than  regulations,  but  win 
the  latter  type  of  case  more  often,  they  may 
give  credence  to  claims  that  they  are  abus- 
ing the  federal  courts  system. 

One  means  of  preventing  this  potential 
abuse  would  be  to  amend  the  standing  re- 
quirements, which  have  been  broadly  Inter- 
preted in  environmental  cases.  Amendments 
to  or  insertions  of  standing  requirements 
should  permit  plaintiffs  to  litigate  claims 
only  if  they  would  be  in  fact  injured  by 
completion  of  a  project. 

4.  STATDTIS 

When  we  grouped  the  cases  by  statute  we 
found  that  more  cases  were  brought  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  then  any  other  case.  Fifty-five  per- 
cent of  the  cases  reviewed  were  NEPA  suits. 
The  statute  with  the  second  largest  number 
of  cases  was  the  Clean  Air  Act,  involving 
only  16  percent  of  the  cases. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  cases 
were  brought  under  NEPA,  since  NEPA  was 
only  a  broad  policy  statement  that  the  envi- 
ronment should  be  protected.  NEPA  re- 
quires only  that  environmental  impact 
statements  be  prepared  for  all  "major  Fed- 
eral actions  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment."  42  U.S.C. 
Section  4333.  Initially  litigation  was  neces- 
sary to  clarify  when  an  Impact  statement 
was  required  and  what  it  should  contain. 

NEPA  cases  were  extremely  successful  in 
the  beginning.  In  1971.  one  year  after  NEPA 
went  into  effect,  environmentalists  won  88 
percent  of  these  cases.  However,  because  en- 
vironmental groups  were  working  with  a 
clean  slate  when  challenging  defendants'  in- 
terpretations of  NEPA  their  impressive  per- 
formance was  not  surprising. 

Within  two  years,  however,  environmen- 
talists won  only  20  percent  of  their  NEPA 
cases.  The  total  number  of  NEPA  cases  de- 
creased, but  only  slightly.  Apparently,  suc- 
cess went  to  their  heads.  The  percentage  of 
NEPA  wins  increased  in  1975.  but  has  been 
decreasing  since  that  time. 

If  environmentalists  continue  to  challenge 
NEPA  cases  so  unsuccessfully,  yet  persist  in 
suing  under  this  statute,  an  amendment  to 
NEPA  may  become  necessary.  The  statute 
does  not  currently  contain  a  provision  on 
standing.  One  could  be  added  to  this  statute 
as  well  as  to  other  environmental  statutes, 
limiting  standing  to  those  persons  directly 
and  adversely  affected  by  the  cause  of  the 
action. 

s.  mix 

Courts  decided  cases  with  surprising 
speed.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  courts' 
cases  were  decided  within  one  year  of  filing. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  cases  took  more  than 
one  year,  and  the  same  percentage  took  less. 
Environmentalists  may  be  relying  on  repeat- 
ed lawsuits  rather  than  on  a  few  protracted 
ones  to  delay  projects,  if  that  is  their  goal 
since  litigation  of  an  individual  case  requires 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  For  example. 
the  environmentalists'  attempts  to  bar  con- 
struction of  the  Tennessee  Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway, involved  nine  separate  suits  and  re- 
quired the  intervention  of  courts  from  1972 
to  1980.* 
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THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ACT  4-69.  MORE  THAN  AN 
ISSUE  OP  HOME  RULE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

oPKorrncKT 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  September  24.  1981.  the  full 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia held  a  hearing  and  markup  on 
House  Resolution  208,  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  District  of  Columbia 
Act  4-69,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Reform  Act. 

By  a  vote  of  8  to  3.  the  committee 
voted  down  House  Resolution  208.  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Philip  M. 
Crane.  In  effect  the  committee  sup- 
ported the  District's  action  in  adopt- 
ing this  code. 

I  voted  for  House  Resolution  208  be- 
cause I  feel  the  District  of  Columbia 
Act  4-69  is  tragically  and  fatally 
flawed.  It  should  be  rejected  by  this 
House. 

Section  6  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Act  4-69  supersedes  section  22-1901  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Criminal 
Code  which,  currently— and  correct- 
ly—makes incest— sexual  relations  be- 
tween children  and  parents  or  others 
of  close  family  relationship— a  crime. 

If  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  4- 
69  is  not  rejected  by  the  House, 
incest— the  most  at)ominable  outrage 
and  crime  against  humanity— will  be 
decriminalized  and  considered  appro- 
priate conduct  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  so  long  as  the  female— or 
male— is  over  18. 

I  cannot  stand  aside  without  ex- 
pressing my  shock  and  opposition  to 
any  measure  which  would  condone  in- 
cestuous behavior. 

F^irthermore,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  4-69  because  it  repeals  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  section  22- 
3002.  which,  currently,  makes  it  a  pun- 
ishable offense  for  a  male  teacher  to 
have  sexual  relations  with  a  female 
student  who  is  between  16  and  21 
years  of  age. 

I  would  support  applying  such  sanc- 
tions across  the  board  to  apply  equally 
to  seduction  by  female  teachers  of 
male  students  as  well  as  homosexual 
seduction  by  male  or  female  teachers. 

But,  by  repealing  section  22-3002, 
Act  4-69  takes  another  and  altogether 
unbelievable  tack.  It  would  make  such 
reprehensible  sexual  conduct  t>etween 
a  teacher  and  student.  16  or  older,  to- 
tally legal  and  above  board,  so  long  as 
the  sexual  relations  were  consensual. 
Pray  tell  me  how  consensual  can  it  be 
when  the  teacher  has  the  power  of  an 
"A"  or  a  "D"  over  the  student.  We 
should  be  making  it  more  difficult  for 
a  teacher  to  coerce,  intimidate,  and 
sexually   influence   students.   Instead 
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District  of  Columbia  4-69  would  give 
teachers  a  sexual  hunting  license. 

There  is  a  lot  else  wrong  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Act  4-69.  It  goes  con- 
trary to  soimd  reasoning  and  under- 
mines the  family  at  a  time  when  we 
need,  desperately,  to  strengthen  the 
family  in  America. 

I  support  the  District  of  Columbia's 
right  to  self-government.  I  have  served 
on  the  House  District  Conunittee  for 
over  8  years  and  voted  for  home  rule. 
However.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  legislation  which  condones 
sexual  seduction  by  a  teacher  of  a  stu- 
dent and.  especially,  which  condones 
incest,  the  most  grievous  and  heinous 
crime  of  all. 

Por  these  reasons.  I  will  support  the 
motion  to  discharge  the  House  District 
Committee  from  further  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  208,  and  to  allow 
the  House  to  consider  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Act  4-69.« 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
SEXUAL  ASSAULT  ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, within  a  few  days  I  intend  to  call  to 
the  floor  House  Resolution  208,  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Act  4-69,  also  referred  to  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sexual  As- 
sault Act. 

Although  we  can  all  enthusiastically 
support  the  intention  and  the  bulk  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  this  pro- 
posal, we  must,  as  responsible  legisla- 
tors, vote  to  return  this  proposal  to 
the  City  Coimcil  so  that  its  handful  of 
unacceptable  measures  will  be  subject 
to  full  and  open  public  comment  by 
various  citizen  groups  which  strongly 
oppose  those  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  attempting  to 
come  to  agreement  with  members  of 
the  District  Committee  as  well  as  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  on  a  mutu- 
ally acceptable  compromise  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  District. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  District  Committee  has  elected  not 
to  issue  a  report  on  the  resolution.  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
testimony  to  the  committee  which 
points  out  the  objectionable  portions 
of  the  proposed  District  of  Columbia 
Act: 

Testimony  on  the  District  op  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Act  by  Philip  M.  Crane 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  my  views  before  the  Com- 
mittee regarding  D.C.  Act  4-69.  On  Septem- 
ber 9,  1981  I  Introduced  H.  Res.  208,  a  Reso- 
lution of  disapproval  of  the  Act  for  consid- 
eration by  this  committee  and  the  House. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Home  Rule  Act. 
87  Stat.  744.  specifically  empowers  the  Con- 


gress to  continue  exercising  responsible  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  laws  in  the  na- 
tion's capital.  Section  801  of  the  Act  stipu- 
lates: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  Act.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise 
lU  constitutional  authority  as  legislature 
for  the  District,  by  enacting  legislation  for 
the  District  on  any  subject,  whether  within 
or  without  the  scope  of  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  Council  by  this  Act.  includ- 
ing legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  in 
force  in  the  District  prior  to  or  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by  the 
Council." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  opposition  to  D.C.  Act 
4-69  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  simply 
bad  legislation.  Not  only  are  portions  of  the 
proposal  ill-conceived  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  measure  was  considered  and  ap- 
proved is  fundamentally  flawed. 

A  number  of  groups  within  the  District  in- 
cluding the  D.C.  Federation  of  Civic  Asso- 
ciations, the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions and  numerous  religious  organizations 
oppose  the  measure.  In  sum,  as  it  was  final- 
ly drafted,  the  Act  does  not  reflect  the  pref- 
erences of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  am  confident  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  Americans.  And  that,  after  all.  is  of  para- 
mount concern  to  the  Congress.  The  desires 
of  the  members  of  the  D.C.  City  Council 
are,  quite  properly,  of  secondary  impor- 
t&ncc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  are  many 
aspects  of  this  bill  which  do  in  fact  repre- 
sent an  improvement  in  the  District's  stat- 
utes and  I  would  be  happy  to  support  them. 
But  the  fact  is  that  D.C.  Act  4-69  is  now 
such  a  hodgepodge  of  patchwork  provisions 
that  it's  nearly  impossible  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  We  would  be  Ulad- 
vlsed  at  this  juncture  to  attempt  to  salvage 
what  is  in  effect  a  disjointed  and  poorly  re- 
constructed legislative  proposal. 

It  would  be  of  far  better  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  and  the  interests  of  all 
Americans  to  begin  the  process  anew— and 
properly— by  returning  this  measure  to  the 
City  Council  lor  a  thorough  review  and  re- 
structuring of  its  provisions  by  the  D.C.  Law 
Revision  Commission.  The  City  CouncU 
should  be  instructed  to  subject  the  newly 
created  proposal  to  a  rigorous  legal  evalua- 
tion and  a  full  and  proper  public  hearing 
process  which  will  give  all  citizens  of  the 
community  an  opportunity  to  make  linown 
their  views.  Only  after  this  process  has  been 
adequately  pursued  should  the  measure  be 
returned  for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  course  to  be 
the  appropriate  one,  because  enactment  of 
the  proposal  would  benefit  no  one,  and  in 
fact  could  harm  many  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  its  ill-considered  provi- 
sions. It  is  not  my  intention  to  debate  the 
moral  implications  of  these  shortcomings. 
Individual  conduct  is  not  properly  a  concern 
of  government  unless  that  conduct  harms 
others  or  deleterlously  affects  the  social 
order.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  propos- 
als in  question  are  unacceptably  offensive 
on  both  points. 

For  example,  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posal the  maximum  term  for  convictions  in 
cases  of  forcible  rape  would  be  reduced  from 
possible  life  Imprisonment  to  no  more  than 
20  years.  Penalties  for  sodomous  homosex- 
ual conduct  and  seduction  of  children  cur- 
rently contained  in  Sections  22-3502  and  22- 
3002  of  the  D.C.  Code  would,  under  Section 
13  of  D.C.  Act  4-69,  be  completely  eliminat- 
ed—thus making  such  acts  legal. 
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Who  could  possibly  benefit  from  measures 
which  sanction  conduct  none  of  us  consider 
accepUble?  Homosexual  activity  and  the  se- 
duction of  children— consensual  or  other- 
wise—are fundamentally,  ethically  and  ob- 
jectively wrong.  Por  this  body  to  acquiesce 
in  measures  such  as  D.C.  Act  4-69  which  le- 
gitimize such  activity  would  be  an  abdica- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country— for  what  we  condone  here  in 
the  nation's  capital  signals  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  such  standards  of  conduct  are 
and  should  be  acceptable  elsewhere.  The 
members  of  this  committee  know  full  well 
that  their  constituents  would  not  condone 
these  standards.  Why  then  permit  their 
reign  in  the  city  which  fully  belongs  to  all 
Americans? 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
urge  this  Committee  to  recommend  to  the 
House  that  D.C.  Act  4-69  be  disapproved 
-and  that  the  measure  be  returned  to  the 
D.C.  City  Council  for  thorough  reconsider- 
ation. Thank  you.* 


BOY  SCOUT  LAMENTS  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 


or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Henry  Gainey  of  Harts- 
ville.  S.C,  who  was  attempting  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  his  Eagle  Scout 
merit  badge  by  writing  to  an  elected 
official  and  obtaining  a  response. 

Mr.  Gainey  chose  waste  in  Federal 
Government  as  his  theme  and  based 
his  remarks  on  information  obtained 
through  news  articles. 

While  this  young  man's  concentra- 
tion was  on  the  useless  expenditure  of 
tax  dollars  for  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  vaguely  defined  research,  his 
letter  had  an  underlying  message 
which  came  through  even  more  clear- 
ly. This  young  Scout,  whose  genera- 
tion represents  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  has  become  frustrated  and  dis- 
appointed with  the  direction  his  Gov- 
ernment is  taking.  His  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  way  the  Government 
spends  money  and  conducts  many 
vital  operations  is  frightening. 

Waste  in  Government  is  certainly  a 
topic  we  can  debate  for  hours,  but  one 
thing  we  should  keep  firmly  locked  in 
our  minds  is  that  our  leadership  will 
be  closely  monitored  by  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  and  their  participation  in 
this  democracy  could  well  hinge  on 
our  actions. 

This  letter,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sents more  than  one  young  man  disil- 
lusioned with  Government.  It  repre- 
sents a  national  skepticism  which  will 
prevail  imtil  we  effectively  reply  to 
the  electorate's  mandate  of  November 

1980.  I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues 

for  consideration: 

September  11. 1981. 
Mr.    Congressman,    my    name    is    Henry 

Gainey  and  the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  a  re- 
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quirement  for  Merit  Badge  (Citizenship  in 
the  Nation)  for  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  An 
answer  to  my  letter  is  required. 

My  topic  is  the  waste  in  Federal  govern- 
ment spending.  I  obtained  my  information 
from  several  articles  in  different  newqw- 
pers. 

Your  views  would  be  appreciated  and  any- 
thing you  can  do  will  be  helpful. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Humanities 
was  given  $2500  to  study  why  people  are 
rude.  Put  simply,  everyone  is  rude  at  some 
point  in  their  life.  I  exclude  no  one,  and  it's 
something  that  there's  no  answer  to. 

The  Labor  Dept.  paid  $348,948  to  count 
the  dogs,  cats  and  horses  in  Ventura  Co., 
Calif.  Why  one  county  out  of  an  entire 
nation?  Why  didn't  the  county  employees 
do  it?  What  individual  company  received 
this  money? 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
spent  $57,800  to  study  the  body  measure- 
ments of  airline  stewardesses.  Their  meas- 
urements are  no  more  important  than  my 
sister's  or  girlfriend's.  What  do  their  meas- 
urements mean  to  me,  a  taxpayer? 

The  Air  Force  spent  66  million  on  23  Jets 
for  government  officials'  transportation  and 
6  mUlion  for  maintenance.  Why  can't  these 
officials  take  a  commercial  flight?  Why 
must  the  taxpayer  foot  this  kind  of  luxury? 
An  awful  lot  of  good  could  be  done  for 
homeless  or  destitute  children  with  this 
much  money.  Our  aged  seem  to  be  cast  into 
a  closet  and  forgotten.  How  much  good 
could  come  out  of  this  expense  for  them? 

The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  spent  $102,000  to  study  wheth- 
er sunfish  that  drank  tequila  got  higher 
than  sunfish  that  drank  gin.  Why  try  to 
make  a  fish  drunk  to  begin  with?  Are  we 
going  to  start  buying  alcoholic  beverages 
and  pour  it  into  the  lakes,  rivers  and 
oceans?  It  takes  my  mother  and  father  over 
seven  years  to  rnake  that  much  l)efore 
taxes.  I  see  no  rehabilitation  for  humans  in 
this. 

The  more  I  read  and  the  more  I  write,  the 
sicker,  or  worse  I  feel.  So  much  money  for 
absolutely  nothing  except  to  make  someone 
richer. 

The  Postal  System  spent  $3.4  miUion  in 
advertising  to  get  people  to  mail  more  let- 
ters and  another  $775,000  to  find  out  if  it 
was  successful  or  not.  Still,  they  want  an- 
other Increase.  How  in  this  world  can  I  com- 
ment on  such  waste?  My  dad  struggles  each 
week  to  try  and  make  ends  meet  so  he  can 
keep  his  Scout  troop.  When  he  sees  this 
kind  of  waste,  it's  hard  for  him  to  stand  in 
front  of  his  young  men  and  talk  about  God 
and  Country. 

How  much  good  came  from  the  spending 
of  $875,000  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  find  out  why  bowlers,  pe- 
destrians and  hockey  fans  smile?  Was  a 
good,  sound,  legitimate  answer  found? 

The  Dept.  of  Interior  spent  $145,000  to  in- 
stall a  wave  making  machine  for  realistic 
surf  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Municipal  swim- 
ming pool.  The  upkeep  will  be  as  high  over 
a  couple  of  years.  We  have  a  small  lake  we 
have  to  swim  in  and  the  only  waves  we  have 
are  from  boats. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
spent  $197,000  to  study  the  behavior  pat- 
terns of  a  brothel  in  Peru.  Is  the  govern- 
ment going  to  start  aUowing  brothels  in  this 
country?  Is  someone  that's  mentally  unbal- 
anced going  to  be  sent  to  a  brothel  as  their 
means  of  therapy?  Will  the  mentally  handi- 
capped benefit  from  such  a  wasted  expense? 
The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration spent  $27,000  to  study  why  prison 
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inmates  want  to  escape.  I  could  have  told 
them  expense-free.  Who  was  paid  the 
money  for  this  study?  Probably  a  politi- 
cian's friend  or  relative. 

To  top  off  the  list,  $1.4  million  was  spent 
for  the  transportation  and  upkeep  of  Gener- 
als and  Majors  pets  of  the  Armed  Forces.  If 
we  go  somewhere,  we  have  to  furnish  our 
pet's  transportation  and  we  have  to  furnish 
its  upkeep.  Generals  and  Majors  make  a  lot 
more  and  have  a  lot  less  expense  than  our 
household. 

I  do  not  understand  how  our  elected  offi- 
cials can  allow  this  to  continue  when  we  are 
faced  with  a  bankrupt  Social  Security 
System,  people  right  here  in  our  country 
that  must  go  hungry  and  without  medical 
care.  If  these  people  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  an  old  copy  with  these  figures  in  it 
and  can  read,  how  will  they  feel  when  they 
light  that  scrap  of  paper  this  winter  to  try 
to  warm  their  freezing  fingers?  Some  can't 
afford  fuel  for  warmth. 

I  do  not  have  an  answer  for  all  things,  but 
I  have  answers  for  a  lot  of  these.  Your 
answer  will  be  appreciated  as  I  must  have 
this  to  complete  my  Merit  Badge  on  Citizen- 
ship in  the  Nation  for  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 
Sincerely, 

Thornweix  Henry  Gainky. 

HartavilU,  S.C.m 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  LUDWIG  VON 
MISES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  would  be  the  100th  birthday  of 
the  renowned  economist.  Ludwig  von 
Mises.  He,  above  all  others,  would  ap- 
preciate what  the  President  is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  righting  our  econo- 
my. He  would  be  delighted  to  read 
about  the  dollar  getting  stronger  and 
discussions  in  the  daily  papers  con- 
cerning reductions  in  big  Government. 
Talk  of  return  to  some  form  of  the 
gold  standard  would  be  music  to  his 
ears.  The  renewed  respect  and  interest 
in  the  Austrian  school  of  economics 
would  give  him  a  warm  glow.  There- 
fore. I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  an  article  on  Ludwig  von 
Mises,  by  Percy  L  Greaves,  which  ap- 
peared in  New  Guard  magazine  on  Oc- 
tober 1977  in  memory  of  his  great 
teaching  and  work: 

Ludwig  von  Mises:  An  Economic  Giant 
(By  Percy  L.  Greaves,  Jr.) 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  author  of  this  piece 
was  browsing  in  Macy's  book  department  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  soon  attracted  to 
two  books  with  similar  jackets.  Bureaucracy 
and  Omnipotent  Government.  A  brief  pe- 
rusal convinced  him  that  a  full  reading 
would  be  worth  more  to  him  than  their 
combined  price  of  $5.40.  Such  was  his  intro- 
duction to  the  logic  and  widom  of  Ludwig 
von  Mises  who  passed  from  this  life  one 
year  ago  on  October  10,  1973,  at  92  years  of 
age. 

Prom  Bureaucracy  a  reader  learns  the  dif- 
ferences between  affairs  run  by  bureaucrats 
and  those  conducted  in  the  market  place  by 
free  people  striving  for  profits,  earned  only 
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by  the  superior  fulfillment  of  consumers' 
wishes.  From  Omnipotent  Government,  he 
leams  of  the  crisis  this  nation  faced  as  it 
struggled  to  win  World  War  II— a  war  be- 
tween nations  primarily  free  and  the  nation- 
al socialism  of  Hitler's  Germany.  That  war 
was  but  a  symptom  of  the  more  basic  twen- 
tieth century  choice  between  capitalism  and 
chaos. 

Although  the  formerly  free  nations  pre- 
vailed on  the  battlefields,  no  one  can  yet  say 
that  national  socialism  and  chaos  may  not 
be  the  final  victor.  In  his  first  postwar  work. 
Planned  Chaos,  now  an  epilogue  in  his  So- 
cialism. Mises  wrote  that  "Although  capital- 
ism is  the  economic  system  of  modem  West- 
em  civilization,  the  policies  of  all  Western 
nations  are  guided  by  utterly  anti-capitalis- 
tic ideas."  He  not  only  defended  this  thesis 
with  his  usual  irrefutable  logic,  but  he  also 
foretold  with  scientific  accuracy  why  the 
political  Interventionism  of  our  present  day 
hampered  market  society  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure." 

Mises'  next  great  contribution,  Human 
Action,  appeared  in  1949.  This  writer  found 
it  slow  going.  The  first  200  of  the  First  Edi- 
tion's 881  pages  were  really  rough  reading, 
even  for  one  who  had  been  studying  eco- 
nomics for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  it  is 
rewarding.  It  provides  many  of  the  hard  an- 
swers to  the  problems  still  worrying  serious 
citizens.  As  the  jacket  proclaimed,  it  is  truly 
the  "counterweight  of  Marx's  Das  Kapital, 
of  Lord  Keynes'  General  Theory,  and  of 
countless  other  books  recommending  social- 
ization, planning,  credit  expansion,  and 
similar  panaceas." 

This  Human  Action  reader  had  memories 
of  our  relatively  free  society  of  the  twenties. 
He  was  thus  able  to  recognize  the  profundi- 
ty of  Mises'  great  "Treatise  on  Economics." 
He  wanted  to  know  more.  When  his  pursuit 
of  the  once  almighty  dollar  took  him  to  New 
York  in  1950,  he  enrolled,  at  age  44.  in  the 
Mises  graduate  seminar  at  N.Y.U.'s  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  relationship  that  was 
to  grow  ever  closer  until  a  last  sad  parting 
on  the  great  economist's  ninety-second 
birthday. 

NYU  SEMINARS 

Among  my  treasured  souvenirs  are  notes 
taken  at  the  Thursday  night  Mises  seminar 
over  a  period  of  nineteen  years.  My  first 
seminar  meeting,  September  21.  1950.  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  different 
types  of  sciences.  My  cryptic  notes  remind 
me  that  "one  cannot  establish  conditions  in 
the  social  sciences  as  one  can  in  the  natural 
sciences.  Social  science  material  always  re- 
lates to  complex  factors.  It  is  always  impos- 
sible to  isolate  them.  Some  cranks  have 
thought  they  could." 

On  the  most  important  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  and  human  sciences.  I 
now  read:  "In  the  natural  sciences  we  learn 
that  A  brings  about  B.  We  do  not  know  why. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  behind  the  rela- 
tionship. We  know  only  the  results.  We 
know  cause  and  effect.  We  do  not  know  the 
reasons  behind  them.  We  do  not  know  the 
reasons  of  the  prime  mover— God.  The  natu- 
ral scientists  searches  only  for  cause  and 
effect.  He  does  not  ask  why  there  are  flies 
and  germs.  He  simply  says  they  exist  and 
then  what  the  consequences  are  for  men. 
We  do  not  question  the  cause  and  effect  on 
men. 

"In  the  field  of  human  action  we  look  on 
human  conduct  and  we  know  there  is  a 
reason— humans  are  constantly  striving  at 
definite  aims  and  they  are  not  always  using 
the  right  means.  However,  they  are  con- 
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stantly  driven  to  change  future  conditions 
to  a  more  satisfactory  way.  We  know  why  in 
the  social  sciences,  but  we  do  not  know  why 
in  the  natural  sciences.  Man  always  aims  at 
more  satisfactory  results. .  .  . 

"All  humans  try  means  not  fit  to  attain 
the  desired  ends.  I>octors  today  see  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  fifty 
years  ago  as  false.  This  does  not  mean  those 
doctors  were  insane.  Human  action  is  ration- 
al. It  makes  sense.  It  Is  not  nonsensical.  It  is 
always  directed  toward  a  certain  end.  The 
human  sciences  are  based  on  teleology,  on 
human  ends.  A  human  being  could  not  act  if 
he  did  not  know  causal  relations  directed  at 
his  end.  ...  If  man  had  perfect  knowledge, 
he  would  not  act.  He  would  then  know  the 
future  and  he  would  know  he  could  not 
change  it."  Every  human  action  is  a  pur- 
poseful attempt  to  change  the  future  for 
the  better.  We  know  no  such  purpose  in  the 
actions  of  nature. 

In  that  session,  as  in  later  ones,  Mises  re- 
ferred to  books  we  should  read  or  write  if 
we  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  subject. 
His  background  and  wide  reading  in  many 
languages  and  on  many  subjects  was  aston- 
ishing. He  spoke  with  an  accent  from  a  few 
scribbled  notes  on  one  small  piece  of  paper. 
He  answered  questions  promptly  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  often  quoting  a 
number  of  authorities  as  well  as  those  who 
espoused  popular  fallacies.  However,  he  was 
primarily  interested  in  ideas  rather  than 
men. 

His  seminars  were  not  a  monotonous  repe- 
tition. Each  term  or  year  was  devoted  to 
new  and  different  phases  of  economic  un- 
derstanding. During  the  nineteen  years  I  at- 
tended, the  following  subjects  were  explored 
in  depth: 

Bureaucracy,  Capital  Theory,  Competi- 
tion Theories,  Economic  Calculation,  Eco- 
nomic Fads  and  Fancies,  Theories  of  Stages 
in  Economic  History,  Problems  of  Economic 
Theory,  Epistemological  Problems,  and  Ho- 
listic (Macro)  Economics. 

Also,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  Inflation, 
Institutional  Ek;onomics  (Historicism),  Prob- 
lems of  Interest  and  Profit,  Intervention- 
ism, Market  Phenomena,  Marxism,  Mathe- 
matical Economics.  The  Theory  of  Money. 
Problems  of  Money.  Banking,  and  Credit. 
Monetary  Theory  of  the  Trade  Cycle.  Mo- 
nopoly and  Monopoly  Prices.  Positivism. 
Praxeology,  Formation  of  Prices,  Profits, 
Profitability  and  Economic  Calculation. 

Among  the  new  seminar  students  in  1951 
were  Irving  Hodes,  who  later  became  the  fi- 
nancial sponsor  of  the  Mises  Dinner  Circle 
meetings,  and  Bettina  Bien.  who  later 
became  this  author's  wife  and  is  gathering 
material  for  a  Mises  biography.  The  three 
of  us  attended  for  a  total  of  55  years. 
Among  the  other  regular  seminar  members 
was  Murray  Rothbard.  who  received  his  doc- 
torate from  Columbia.  Rothbard  attended 
the  seminar  quite  regularly  in  the  fifties 
and  irregularly  in  the  sixties.  Mises  consid- 
ered Rothbard  an  "eminent  economist"  who 
"exposes  the  fallacies  and  contradictions  of 
the  popular  interpretation  of  economic  af- 
fairs." Unfortunately.  Rothbard  never  could 
accept  the  Mises  position  on  the  need  for  a 
government  to  preserve  peace  in  the  market 
place. 

Among  the  outstanding  doctoral  candi- 
dates who  passed  through  the  seminar  was 
Hans  Sennholz.  who  there  met  his  future 
wife,  Mary  Homan.  the  future  editor  of  the 
first  Mises'  Festschrift,  On  Freedom  and 
Free  Enterprise.  They  attended  for  four  or 
five  years  before  leaving  New  York  when  he 
became  head  of  the  Economics  E>epartment 
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of  Grove  City  College,  from  where  he  fed 
graduates  into  the  Mises  seminar.  There 
was  also  Louis  Spadaro  who  attended  a 
number  of  years  while  on  the  faculty  of 
Fordham  University,  where  he  later  became 
Chairman  of  the  Economics  Department 
and  then  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  One  of  the  young- 
er members  was  George  Reisman  who  start- 
ed to  attend  while  only  a  high  school  stu- 
dent. He  was  later  to  translate  Mises'  Epis- 
temological Problems  of  Economics  and  join 
the  faculty  of  St.  John's  University  of 
Brooklyn.  One  of  the  brightest  was  Israel 
Kirzner  who  attended  a  number  of  years 
before  becoming  a  member  of  the  N.Y.U. 
faculty.  In  later  years  he  assisted  Mises  by 
holding  office  hours  for  his  students  and 
helping  with  the  reading  of  student  papers. 
Mises  was  enthusiastic  about  Kirzner's  dis- 
sertation which  finally  appeared  in  print  as 
77ie  Economic  Point  of  View. 

Among  the  frequent  seminar  participants 
was  Henry  Hazlitt.  who  had  reviewed  Mises' 
Socialism  in  the  /Veto  York  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 9.  1938.  Soon  after  Mises'  arrival  in  this 
country  in  1940,  Hazlitt  became  one  of  his 
closest  friends  and  a  great  help  with  his 
early  English  manuscripU.  Distinguished 
visitors  from  all  over  the  world  would  drop 
in  occasionally  when  in  New  York  on  a 
Thursday  evening.  Former  students  would 
also  return  when  convenient.  There  were,  of 
course,  a  number  of  studente  who  attended 
for  only  one  year.  Some  found  it  an  easy 
way  to  obtain  graduate  credit  without  at- 
tending regularly.  They  were  among  the 
many  who  did  not  appreciate  the  privilege 
valued  so  highly  by  freedom  students  from 
faraway  places. 

Mises  assumed  the  participanU  were  fa- 
miliar with  his  written  works  and  attended 
to  learn  more  from  him.  This  was  often  an 
erroneous  assumption.  Some  who  were  only 
interested  in  acquiring  a  degree  were  occa- 
sionally startled  by  what  Mises  had  to  say. 
One  such  student  could  not  believe  that  he 
had  heard  Mises  correctly  when  he  said  that 
the  government  should  always  refrain  from 
interfering  with  market  processes.  He  asked 
Mises  if  he  meant  that  the  government 
should  do  nothing  when  there  was  a  depres- 
sion. Mises  replied:  "I  mean  the  government 
should  start  to  do  nothing  much  earlier." 
There  were  others  who  never  learned  that  it 
was  the  government's  prior  interventions 
that  made  inevitable  the  depressions  no  one 
wanted  and  that  government  interventions 
can  only  prolong  the  hardships  of  such  re- 
adjustment periods. 

As  some  of  us  came  to  know  the  professor 
better,  we  persuaded  him  to  join  us  for 
Coffee  Klatsches  at  a  nearby  Chllds  resUu- 
rant  after  the  seminars.  Here,  he  would 
regale  us  in  his  peculiar  Austrian  accent 
with  reminiscences  of  his  days  and  experi- 
ences in  his  native  Austria.  Here,  we  also 
had  a  chance  to  ask  questions  we  felt  were 
out  of  order  in  the  more  formal  seminar. 
About  eight  or  ten  of  us  attended  these  reg- 
ularly until  the  seminar  was  moved  uptown 
while  N.Y.U.  erected  a  new  building  on  its 
downtown  property  in  the  middle  of  the  fi- 
nancial district. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  epigone.  Mises 
was  the  greatest  economist,  if  not  the  great- 
est living  soul,  of  our  century.  Unfortunate- 
ly, he  was  noT  the  best  teacher.  He  was 
often  too  concise  and  profound  for  popular 
understanding.  Only  a  few  of  those  exposed 
to  him  ever  comprehended  the  preciseness 
with  which  he  expressed  irrefutable  reality. 
He  thus  failed  to  reach  many  who  remained 
blinded  by  the  fads  and  fallacies  of  the  day. 
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Keynesianism  and  mathematics  ruled  the 
graduate  schools  of  economics.  The  fact 
that  Mises  had  laid  bare  the  shallowness  of 
such  senseless  ideas  has  gone  almost  unno- 
ticed. Mises  mainUined  that  there  was  no 
constancy  in  the  values  that  determine 
human  actions  and  that  the  secret  of  ever 
higher  living  standards  was  a  climate  that 
protected  private  property  and  encouraged 
people  to  save  more  for  investment  in  pro- 
duction. However,  our  universities  continue 
to  apply  simultaneous  equations  to  econom- 
ic problems  in  which  all  the  factors  are  vari- 
ables, while  professors  and  politicians 
espouse  policies  and  programs  which  en- 
courage the  growth  of  economic  parasites 
while  despoiling  private  property  and  dis- 
couraging the  capitalistic  savings  needed  for 
increasing  production. 

In  the  late  1950s.  Mises  thought  we 
should  have  a  place  where  the  friends  and 
students  of  the  free  market  could  meet, 
hear  and  discuss  their  problems  with  like- 
minded  authorities  as  might  become  avail- 
able m  New  York  Oty.  The  Ute  Irving 
Hodes.  a  Brooklyn  businessman  who.  in 
1951.  gave  up  his  pursuit  of  a  Ph.  D.  to 
attend  the  Mises  seminars,  took  the  bull  by 
the  homs  and  offered  to  underwrite  such  a 
Mises  Dinner  Circle.  He  would  get  together 
with  Mises  and  this  Mises  epigone  whenever 
a  suitable  speaker  was  being  considered.  Mr. 
Hodes  made  all  the  business  arrangements 
and  underwrote  the  Inevitable  losses.  I  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  except  the  few 
times  I  spoke  or  was  out  of  town  when  Bet- 
tina Blen  (Greaves)  assumed  the  chair.  The 
first  such  dinner  was  on  January  30.  1959. 
There  were  46  gatherings  In  the  following 
thirteen  years. 


MISES'  LAST  SPEECH 

Mises  was  our  featured  speaker  on  five  oc- 
casions. The  high  point  of  these  meetings 
was  undoubtedly  his  last  talk  on  May  27, 
1969.  He  spoke  to  a  gathering  of  seventy 
loyal  admirers  on  "The  Monetary  Problem." 
His  talk  was  both  timely  and  eternal  as  were 
all  his  contributions.  He  ably  refuted  the 
Marxian  fallacy  that  free  market  capitalism 
contains  the  seeds  of  Inflationary  iKioms 
and  busts.  He  received  a  standing  ovation  of 
many  minutes.  It  was  his  last  public  speech 
in  New  York  aty.  ,^  ^.    ,    . 

Two  nights  later,  he  was  to  hold  his  last 
seminar.  Many  alumni  and  young  folks  at- 
tended. He  referred  to  the  first  article  he 
had  written  on  the  moneUry  problem  back 
In  1907.  He  told  how  a  former  Austrian  Pi- 
nance  Minister  then  chlded  him  for  think- 
ing that  Inflation  would  ever  again  be  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  elderly  statesman  told 
him  the  gold  standard  was  here  to  stay  and 
that  no  great  nation  would  ever  again  resort 
to  Inflation.  Nonetheless,  for  sixty  years 
Mises  continued  to  wam  the  world  of  the 
dangers  of  Inflation,  while  pointing  out  In 
deUll  both  the  causes  and  the  irrefuUble 
free  market  solution.  Yet  Ws  great  contribu- 
tions remain  unheeded  as  we  roll  on  to  the 
precipice  of  no  return. 

Mises  understood  the  ImbecUlty  of  present 
day  policies.  He  did  his  best  to  expose  their 
absurdities  and  contradictions.  Only  a  few 
grasped  the  significance  of  his  teachings.  He 
received  no  distinguished  chair.  He  took  it 
all  in  stride  with  his  peculiar  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  an  outward  turn  of  his  hands. 
He  just  kept  writing  and  lecturing  with 
greater  and  greater  emphasis  on  reaching 
youngsters  who  still  had  open  minds.  Many 
of  the  youngsters  admired  him  and  he 
became  the  hero  of  several  "conservative" 
youth  movements.  Including  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom.  In  the  end  he  had 
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more    speaking    opportunities    than     his 
strength  would  permit  him  to  accept. 

For  27  years  Mises  was  an  honorary  staff 
member  of  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education.  He  thought  highly  of  its  presi- 
dent, Leonard  E.  Read,  and  the  work  he  was 
doing  for  the  freedom  philosophy.  Mises 
broadened  his  audience  by  speaking  at  PEE 
seminars  as  often  as  his  schedule  would 
permit.  We  all  owe  Read  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  keeping  so  many  Mises  books  In  print. 
Another  person  to  whom  all  friends  of 
Mises  are  Indebted  Is  Lawrence  Fertig,  who 
was  very  close  to  Mises  and  often  smoothed 
out  some  of  the  many  difficulties  Mises 
faced.  Fertig  was  also  responsible  for  the 
great  portrait  of  Mises  which  now  hangs 
where  every  FEE  visitor  can  see  It. 

HIS  CONTINUING  MESSAGE 

Retired  from  active  teaching  in  his  88th 
year,  Mises  accepted  a  limited  number  of 
speaking  engagements  Into  his  90th  year. 
His  last  great  speech  was  given  In  Seattle  on 
May  2,  1970.  He  received  a  standing  ovation 
from  some  600  persons  who  heard  him 
speak  on  "Socialism  vs.  the  Free  Market." 
Fortunately,  this  talk  has  been  preserved  on 
tape.  In  October  1970,  he  appeared  at  two 
California  seminars.  At  the  last  one  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  about  "paper  gold." 
In  his  very  simple  manner  he  replied:  ""If  a 
government  took  a  piece  of  paper  and 
marked  it  CHEESE  and  then  called  It 
"cheese."  If  the  government  then  said  that 
this  paper  could  be  offered  In  satisfaction  of 
a  contract  calling  for  the  delivery  of  cheese, 
you  would  know  something  was  fishy."'  Such 
was  his  manner.  He  would  cut  right  to  the 
kernel  of  every  economic  question. 

Mises  agreed  with  Goethe,  whom  he  often 
quoted,  that: 

"The  truth  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  because  error  Is  constantly  being 
preached  all  around  us.  Error  Is  proclaimed 
not  only  by  Individuals,  but  also  by  the  ma- 
jority. It  Is  found  In  the  newspapers  and  en- 
cyclopedias. It  is  taught  In  the  schools  and 
universities.  Error  is  dominant  everywhere, 
securely  and  comfortable  ensconced  in 
public  opinion  which  is  on  its  side." 

In  his  last  days  Mises  would  often  refer  to 
how  the  great  invention  of  Gutenberg  made 
modem  inflation  possible.  That  same  inven- 
tion also  made  possible  the  printing  of  his 
many  great  contributions.  We  can  stUi  leam 
from  them  why  a  socialist  society  cannot 
supply  a  high  living  standing.  We  can  also 
leam  from  his  writings  why  political  Inter- 
ventionism always  makes  matters  worse,  not 
better,  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  sponsors. 
Most  important  of  all,  we  can  leam  how  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  an  unhampered 
market  can  and  will  supply  workers.  Inves- 
tors and  consumers  with  more  and  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life.* 


CHEERING  THE 
INTELLECTUALLY  DISABLED 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  wend 
our  way  through  a  society  that  ex- 
pends so  much  effort  and  ingenuity  in 
avoiding  the  uncomfortable  and  incon- 
venient, it  is  useful  to  pause  and  re- 
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fleet  upon  some  values  that  somehow 
seem  to  get  trampled  In  the  process. 

An  article  in  the  August  12  issue  of 
the  Christian  Century  has  crossed  my 
desk,  and  it  discusses  a  profound  prob- 
lem with  such  empathy  that  no  one 
can  read  it  without  becoming  a  little 
more  thoughtful  and  surely  a  little 
more  human.  Written  by  Dr.  J.  Robert 
Nelson,  an  editor  at  large  from  Boston, 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
tribute  to  hope  and  a  lesson  in  love: 
Stkppihg  Out  or  Down's  Syndromk 
One  of  the  lapidary  commandments  which 
Mofies  brought  down  from  Mount  Sinai  was 
the  prohibition  of  killing.  We  still  question 
it. 
Killing  what? 

Human  beingt,  presumably. 
In  all  cases? 

Well,  certairUy  not  with  murderous  intent 
You  mean,  the  violation  depends  upon  the 
intention? 

VsuaUy,  yes.  But  there  are  some  circum- 
stances. .  . 
Like  unborn  babies? 
That's  right;  especially  in  such  cases. 
There  is  a  Mount  Sinai  In  New  York  City, 
too.  It  is  a  famous  hospital  and  school  of 
medicine.  Here,  two  physicians  and  a  preg- 
nant woman  demonstrated  their  under- 
standing that  the  Sinaitic  Law  does  not 
apply  to  the  killing  of  nascent  life.  Their 
view  is  shared  by  millions  and  vigorously  op- 
posed by  other  millions,  most  of  whom 
invoke  divine  sanction  for  their  beliefs.  So 
unqualified  approval  of  the  doctors'  deed  is 
as  difficult  to  justify  as  absolute  condemna- 
tion. 

Their  widely  reported  action  was  to 
induce  an  exceptional  kind  of  abortion  for  a 
woman  in  a  rare  condition  of  advanced  preg- 
nancy. When  her  uterus  was  examined  by 
amniocentesis  last  year,  it  was  determined 
by  a  usually  accurate  test  that  one  of  the 
20-week-old  twins  within  her  body  was  af- 
fected by  Down's  syndrome.  This  fairly 
common  chromosomal  imbalance  is  known 
vulgarly  as  "Mongolism, "  an  intentionally 
pejorative  term  long  used  by  Caucasians  be- 
cause of  the  characteristic  facial  features 
caused  by  this  genetic  affliction.  Mental  re- 
tardation and  physical  disability  accompany 
the  condition,  but  in  widely  varying  degrees 
of  intensity. 

The  choice  of  what  to  do  about  the  twins 
seemed  clear  at  first:  either  bring  them  both 
to  birth  or  abort  both.  It  was  reported  that 
the  woman  preferred  the  latter  alterna- 
tive—to sacrifice  the  life  of  the  healthy  one 
rather  than  having  to  raise  and  care  for  a 
Down's  child.  Then  a  third  choice,  unprece- 
dented in  the  United  SUtes,  was  proposed: 
namely,  kill  the  Down's  twin  and  bring  the 
other  to  term. 

The  two  doctors,  Dsha  Chitkara  and 
Thomas  D.  Kerenyi,  knew  that  this  delicate 
procedure  had  been  employed  in  Sweden  by 
piercing  the  heart  and  drawing  the  blood  of 
the  one  without  hurting  the  other.  They 
also  knew  the  risks.  The  legal  risk  to  them- 
selves was  cleared  by  consulting  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court.  The  risk  to  the 
woman  was  clinically  assessed.  But  the  risk 
to  the  healthy  twin  was  discounted,  howev- 
er grave  it  might  be,  since  the  woman  was 
within  her  legal  rights  to  decide  for  abor- 
tion of  lx>th. 

It  must  have  been  a  mere  coincidence  that 
Dr.  Kerenyi.  speaking  for  Mount  Sinai  at  a 
news  conference,  referred  to  the  Bible  while 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  destroyed 
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twin.  When  it  was  discharged  from  the 
woman  along  with  the  healthy,  would-have- 
been  brother,  it  was  "flat,  fragile  and  paper- 
like," he  said,  "like  a  rose  that  had  been 
pressed  in  the  Bible  for  five  years." 
I 
We  were  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Cha- 
teau de  Bossey,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  June.  We  were  nearly  50  people,  medical 
personnel  and  others,  from  six  continents. 
It  was  a  consuiution  on  "Death  and  Life  in 
Different  Cultures,"  convened  by  the  Chris- 
tian Medical  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those  inevl- 
Uble  discussions  of  abortion  practices  and 
ethics,  someone  brought  in  the  day's  news- 
paper with  the  story  from  Mount  Sinai. 
This  would  have  provoked  in  any  case  an  in- 
conclusive argument,  potentially  emotional, 
and  probably  productive  of  no  new  light  of 
moral  reasoning.  In  the  Bossey  situation, 
however,  the  report  on  the  doomed  Down's 
baby  carried  a  particular  poignancy  because 
of  a  remarkable  film  we  had  seen  the  previ- 
ous evening. 

When  measured  by  every  critical  criterion, 
this  film  is  superb.  Titled  Stepping  Out,  it 
was  produced  in  Australia  by  Chris  Noonan. 
At  the  film  festival  in  Milan  recently  it  won 
the  grand  prize  for  movies  related  to  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  It  is 
a  true  story,  filmed  in  veriU;  but  it  is  not 
just  a  documentary.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  the 
most  persuasive  affirmation  imaginable  of 
the  humanness  of  persons  afflicted  by 
Down's  syndrome. 

In  Sydney  there  is  an  institution  for  per- 
sons with  this  disability.  They  call  it  "intel- 
lectual disability. "  which  is  no  euphemism. 
The  community  consists  of  adolescent  and 
mature  men  and  women  as  well  as  children. 
To  this  place  came  a  man  from  Chile:  an 
expert  teacher  of  yoga,  music,  rhythm, 
drama  and  dance.  With  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  patience,  tact  and  persistence,  this 
man  showed  the  young  women  and  men 
what  they  otherwise  would  never  have 
known  they  could  do.  They  could  use  color 
and  costume  with  delightful  aesthetic 
effect.  By  pantomime  and  dance  they  could 
convey  emotions  and  tell  stories  of  human 
distress,  longing  and  hope. 

After  some  weeks  of  his  presence  in  the 
community,  rehearsing  the  people  with 
sober  and  respectful  care,  the  man  realized 
that  they  were  capable  of  presenting  some- 
thing far  better  than  an  institutional  fun- 
night  show.  Agreements  were  made  with  the 
glorious  new  Sydney  Opera  House.  Profes- 
sional costumes  were  purchased.  Tickets 
were  sold  to  fill  the  house.  And  all  the  whUe 
the  cameramen  achieved  outstanding  shots 
of  the  performers  in  make-up  and  dress  re- 
hearsal. The  great  night  arrived.  The  film 
shows  masterful  close-ups  of  the  faces  of 
those  awaiting  their  cues.  Intellectually  dis- 
abled, to  be  sure:  but  they  acted  as  amateur 
actors  always  act  before  their  performance. 
And  when  they  appeared  on  sUgc,  their 
presentation  was  not  that  of  lovable-pitiable 
"Mongols"  who  had  been  taught,  like  walk- 
ing dogs,  to  do  entertaining  tricks.  They 
presented  human  art  in  musical  motion  and 
gesture,  personal  feelings  and  understand- 
ing in  facial  expression  and  rather  squinting 
eyes. 

The  climax  of  the  evening's  program  was 
a  young  man's  portrayal  through  ballet  of 
the  anguish  and  suicide  of  Cho-cho-san, 
after  Lieutenant  Plnkerton  of  Puccini's 
Madam  Butterfly  abandoned  her  (his  Japa- 
nese wife)  and  their  child.  The  roaring  ova- 
tion given  by  the  standing  audience  was 
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miles  away  from  mere  patronizing  applause 
for  well-meaning  effort.  It  was  an  ovation  of 
such  spontaneity  and  sincerity  as  might 
have  been  accorded  Australia's  Joan  Suther- 
land on  the  same  stage. 

II 

There  are  times  in  the  ongoing.  Intensify- 
ing debate  over  "Who  shall  live?"  when  the 
familiar  arguments  lose  their  sting.  A 
woman's  right?  Unwanted  pregnancy?  Qual- 
ity of  life?  InsupporUble  burden?  Needless 
suffering?  Sanctity  of  life?  God's  gift?  By 
now  we  know  them  all:  pro  and  con  and  in 
between.  In  our  ecumenical  group  it  was 
noted  that  Europeans,  British  and  North 
Americans  are  more  and  more  adopting  the 
idea  that  genetically  abnormal  babies  ought 
not  be  allowed  to  be  bom.  Much  of  the 
guesswork  has  now  been  removed.  Obstetri- 
cal technology  with  laboratory  testing  can 
deal  with  abou't  300  of  the  3.000  known 
kinds  of  genetic  disability.  So  why  not,  with 
good  reason,  save  parents,  families,  institu- 
tions and  society  the  trouble  and  expense? 
And  why  not,  with  a  sense  of  mercy,  spare 
these  disabled  boys  and  girls  the  unhappy 
and  meaningless  lives  that  must  await 
them? 

Unhappy?  Meaningless?  In  many  cases,  so 
it  seems.  But  we  who  have  seen  Stepping 
Out  will  not  soon  forget  the  expression  of 
joyous  fulfillment  on  the  face  of  that  male. 
Cho-cho-san.  robed  in  silken  splendor,  hold- 
ing aloft  the  hara-kiri  sword,  and  returning 
a  look  of  triumph  to  the  audience  which 
clapped  and  cheered  in  approval.* 
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REAGAN  FORMULA  FOR  SOCIAL 
CHAOS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1981 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  some  sadness  that  I  submit  this 
Record  insert  today.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, established  in  1967  to  report  an- 
nually on  assistance  programs  for  the 
poor,  is  scheduled  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts.  In  a  study  re- 
leased on  September  21,  the  Council 
charges  that  budget  cutbaclis  in  anti- 
poverty  and  job  training  programs  will 
be  absolutely  devastating  for  the  poor 
and  will  exacerbate  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic woes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
heed  the  message  contained  within 
this  report.  The  Council,  under  its  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  Arthur  I.  Blaus- 
tein,  has  produced  a  study  which  is  of 
great  importance.  Let  us  not  ignore  it. 
The  material  follows: 

Administration's  Economic  Poucy  Could 
Lead  to  Social  Chaos 

U.S.  advisory  COUNCIL  WARNS  THAT  RIAGANS 
policies  will  result  IN  MORE  WELFARE  DE- 
PENDENCY AND  less  economic  OPPORTUNITY: 
IMPACT  ON  39  MILLION  POOR  AMERICANS 
WILL  BE  DEVASTATING 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  today  sharply  criticized 
the  Reagan  Administration's  proposed  cut- 
backs In  federal  income-transfer  and  anti- 
poverty  programs,  saying  that  the  effect  of 
these  cuts  will  be  to  cause  massive  suffering 


as  well  as  to  undermine  the  work  ethic  and 
family  life  among  the  poor.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposed  cutbaclu  of  these  crucial 
federal  programs,  warned  the  Council  in  re- 
leasing its  Final  Report,  will  severely 
deepen  the  crisis  of  poverty  in  the  future 
and  could  drive  whole  segments  of  our  socie- 
ty toward  hopelessness  and  despair.  Instead, 
the  Report  calls  for  passage  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  and  continuation  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  two  programs 
that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
more  than  29  million  Americans  still  living 
In  poverty. 

In  a  separate  statement,  Arthur  I.  Blaus- 
tein.  Chairman  of  the  Council,  said: 

"By  separating  economic  theory  from 
social  policy  and  pursuing  the  former  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  the  Administration 
has  adopted  a  strategy  of  brinksmanship 
that  could  lead  to  social  chaos. 

"There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  human  and  social  services.  The  price 
is  that  these  cutbacks  will  not  reduce  crime: 
they  will  increase  it.  They  will  not  reduce 
the  use  of  drugs;  they  will  increase  it.  They 
will  not  reduce  alcoholism;  they  will  in- 
crease it.  They  wUl  not  reduce  physical  and 
mental  illness;  they  will  increase  it.  They 
will  not  promote  better  family  life;  they  will 
destabilize  it.  They  will  not  Increase  respect 
for  the  law;  they  will  weaken  it. 

"At  present,  there  exists  an  air  of  sus- 
pended disbelief  over  the  radical  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  months. 
That  is  because  the  lay-offs,  the  shut- 
downs, the  cut-backs,  and  the  reduced  pay- 
checlcs  have  not  yet  reached  ground  level. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  shortly. 
October  1,  1981,  wiU  be  remembered  as  a 
day  of  infamy,  for  it  will  mark  the  worst 
massacre  of  social  and  human  service  pro- 
grams in  American  history." 

The  Report,  "The  American  Promise: 
Equal  Justice  and  Economic  Opportunity," 
addresses  itself  specifically  to  the  issues  of 
unemployment,  inflation,  women  in  poverty, 
the  implementation  of  human  and  social 
service  programs,  citizen  participation  and 
volunteerism.  and  the  "myths"  of  poverty. 
The  IS-member  Council,  established  by 
Congress  in  1967  and  appointed  by  the 
President,  Is  responsible  for  malting  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  programs  and  policies  aimed  at  helping 
the  poor.  It  is  slated  for  abolition  by  this 
Administration. 

Attacking  what  it  termed  persistent 
myths  about  poverty  in  the  United  States, 
the  Council  presented  evidence  that  disput- 
ed what  it  termed  the  "mistaken"  view  of 
some  economists  that  the  reduction  in  the 
poverty  population  had  been  a  result  of 
"growth  in  the  private  economy."  The 
Council  maintained  that  for  some  time  such 
growth  "has  ceased  to  'tricltle  down'  to  the 
poor  in  the  form  of  more  jobs,  better 
income,  and  a  more  rewarding  and  produc- 
tive role  in  society."  And,  the  Council  reaf- 
firmed its  belief  that  only  those  comprehen- 
sive and  national  economic  revitalization  ef- 
forts targeted  specifically  toward  disadvan- 
taged communities  and  the  jobless  would  ef- 
fectively combat  poverty  in  the  1980s:  a 
strategy  that  the  Administration  is  aban- 
doning. 

In  addition  to  releasing  the  Report,  the 
Council  Issued  the  following  statement: 

"Seventeen  years  ago,  this  nation  made  an 
historic  commitment  to  reduce.  If  not  elimi- 
nate, poverty  in  America.  The  Economic  Op- 
p>ortunity  Act  was  conceived  with  moral  con- 
viction and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  Americans,  even  the  36  million  poor, 
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were  entitled  to  both  economic  opportunity 
and  equal  access  to  the  law. 

"The  Act  itself  called  for  a  national  effort 
to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  related 
social  problems,  which  were  national  in 
character  and  scope. 

"All  the  testimony  given  to  the  Council 
over  the  past  several  years  has  shown  that 
these  federal  programs  do  work;  that  they 
do  help  people  get  out  of  poverty;  and  that 
the  delivery  systems  are  providing  the  nec- 
essary basic  human  and  social  services. 
Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  progress  in  our 
nation's  effort  to  relieve  poverty,  when  in 
fact  the  number  of  poor  had,  by  1980,  been 
reduced  by  11  million  and  millions  more 
have  been  kept  above  the  poverty  line,  this 
Council  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  process 
will  be  reversed  by  recent  policy  decisions 
by  the  Administration  that  will  serve  not 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  poor,  but  to 
make  their  burden  more  severe. 

"The  three  aspects  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Economic  Recovery  Program  that 
gravely  concern  the  Council  are:  (1)  the 
massive  across-the-board  cuts  in  social  and 
human  service  programs;  (2)  the  abolition  of 
delivery  systems  provided  for  In  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act;  (3)  the  transfer  of  fed- 
eral authority  and  program  responsibility  to 
the  states  through  block  grant  programs. 

"In  evaluating  ^he  impact  of  these 
changes  on  the  poor,  we  believe  that  each  of 
these  decisions  taken  alone  would  be  pain- 
ful; but  taken  together  they  will  be  abso- 
lutely devastating.  This  Council,  under  four 
Presidents  (two  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats), has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  federal  government  must  maintain 
active  responsibility  for  pursuing  the  goals 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  has 
never  been  a  partisan  Issue,  and  It  should 
not  be  one  now.  The  Council  vigorously  re- 
affirms Its  earlier  recommendations  that 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  should  be  re- 
authorized. 

"The  Council  is  well  aware  that  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  facing  our  nation  are  com- 
plex and  often  seem  overwhelming.  But 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  reneging  on  our  social  and  moral 
commitments  as  a  nation.  We  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  notion  that  national  issues, 
ones  that  require  national  policy  and  pro- 
grams and  that  are  a  part  of  our  national 
purpose,  should  suddenly  devolve  to  the 
states.  The  issue  is  not  federal  versus  state 
responsibility;  rather.  It  is  the  diminution  or 
avoidance  of  any  national  standards  of  re- 
sponsibUity  and  accountability.  To  deflect, 
suspend,  or  fragment  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability suggests  that  we  are  either  re- 
nouncing or  failing  to  assert  our  moral  pur- 
pose as  a  nation.  Worse  than  ttuit.  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  denjring  that  this 
moral  purpose  exists. 

"The  effect  of  the  block  grant  proposal,  as 
opposed  to  the  E}conomic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  Is 
to  destroy  existing  support  systems  that  are 
effective,  that  have  a  proven  capacity  to  de- 
liver services,  and  that  utilize  local  planning 
and  Implementation  capabilities.  They  are 
being  replaced  by  a  new  system  that  has  a 
poor  track  record,  and  is  restrictively  fi- 
nanced, more  bureaucratic,  less  accountable, 
and  more  subject  to  intense  political  pres- 
sures. The  last  point  is  extremely  important 
in  that  effective  and  efficient  use  of  limited 
federal  funds  Is  In  danger  of  being  thwarted 
by  conflicting  political  interests  in  each 
state. 
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"After  reviewing  the  recent  budget  proc- 
ess, it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  massive 
transfer  from  basic  human  and  social  serv- 
ices to  our  military  budget.  The  Council  se- 
riously questions  whether  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al Interest  to  relegate  a  substantial  number 
of  human  and  social  service  programs  to  the 
junkpile.  while  we  increase  the  stockpiling 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  an  arms 
race  where  overitill  has  long  been  achieved. 

"Morever.  these  changes  are  occurring 
without  any  serious  national  debate,  when 
advocates  of  balanced  national  priorities  are 
dismissed  by  the  President  as  representa- 
tives of  'special  Interests,'  and  critics  of  the 
Administration's  policy  are  referred  to  as 
'demagogues.'  " 

In  criticizing  the  Administration's  sharp 
cutbacks  in  social  programs,  the  Council's 
statement  emphasized  the  negative  Impact 
of  these  cutbacks  on  work  and  family  life. 
"From  an  administration  that  places  high 
priority  on  the  importance  of  family  life 
and  the  work  ethic"  it  said,  "this  budget  wiU 
be  self-defeating."  The  Council  cited  the  fol- 
lowing analyses,  drawn  from  Its  own  re- 
search and  other  recent  studies,  in  support 
of  Its  statement  that  "these  policies  will  ac- 
tually encourage  dependency  Instead  of 
work,  family  breakdown  Instead  of  family 
sUbUlty:" 

The  Council  cited  an  estimate  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  that  proposed  cuts 
In  Public  Service  Emplojrment  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  would  result  In  a  net  loss  of  be- 
tween 210.000  and  330,000  jobs  In  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982.  causing  a  sharp  rise  in 
expenditures  for  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The  loss  of  these  jobs,  the  Council  pointed 
out,  would  be  compounded  by  cuts  in  sup- 
port services  (which  range  from  child  care 
to  mass  transit),  creating  a  "spiral  effect" 
that  will  "'deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  re- 
alistic job  prospects  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disadvantaged  workers."  The  Coun- 
cil cited  an  estimate  by  the  Wharton  Eco- 
nomic Forecasting  Associates  that  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  jobs  would  be 
lost  through  cuts  in  CETA  alone,  and  an  ad- 
ditional million  as  a  result  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  reductions  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  singled  out  proposed  cuts  in 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  program  as  an  example  of  how 
the  reality  of  the  Administration's  budget 
departs  from  Its  rhetoric.  Citing  independ- 
ent studies  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy,  the 
Council  noted  that  the  bulk  of  cuts  in 
AFDC  are  concentrated  on  families  who  are 
presently  working  but  do  not  now  earn 
enough  to  maintain  an  adequate  living.  The 
Council  pointed  out  that  welfare  recipients 
who  work  will  have  their  incomes  cut  by  an 
average  of  more  then  20  percent,  versus  a  4 
percent  reduction  for  those  who  do  not 
work,  and  In  some  states  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  changes  will  eliminate  the 
difference  between  what  an  APDC  family 
can  receive  if  no  one  works  and  the  Income 
It  can  receive  with  a  full-time  worker. 
Noting  that  this  sharply  penalizes  the  work- 
ing poor,  the  Council  commented  that  "The 
Administration  apparently  feels  that  only 
the  rich  need  Incentives  to  work." 

The  Council  said  that  families  with  young 
children — esp>eclally  minority  families  and 
families  headed  by  women— would  be  among 
the  worst  victims  of  the  hardships  Imposed 
by  the  Administration's  cuts.  Citing  an  anal- 
ysis by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
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Council  pointed  out  that  of  those  families 
that  are  expected  to  lose  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  spendable  income  from  reduc- 
tions in  Public  Service  jobs.  AFDC.  Pood 
Stamps,  and  the  School  Lunch  program, 
over  two-thirds  are  headed  by  women,  and 
almost  two  out  of  five  are  non  white.  Refer- 
ring to  the  University  of  Chicago  study,  the 
Council  noted  that  a  single-parent  family 
with  two  children  could  lose  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  its  disposable  income  from  reduc- 
tions in  AFDC.  Food  Stamps,  and  child  nu- 
trition programs  alone. 

In  rejecting  the  Administration's  conten- 
tion that  renewed  economic  growth  will 
eventually  "trickle  down"  to  the  poor  to 
offset  these  losses,  the  Council  declared 
that  it  "flies  in  the  face  of  everything  we 
know  about  poverty  today."  The  Council 
cited  new  evidence  in  this  year's  Report  af- 
firming that  growth  in  the  private  economy 
has  had  a  declining  role  in  reducing  poverty, 
and  that  "virtually  all  of  the  reduction  in 
poverty  since  the  mid-1960's  has  come  about 
through  the  expansion  of  social  insurance 
and  income-transfer  programs"  of  the  kind 
now  under  attack  by  the  Administration. 

Though  poverty  increased  most  dramati- 
cally in  the  "hard-hit.  declining  cities  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest."  the  Report  says, 
"poverty  rates  also  remained  disturbingly 
stable  even  in  those  cities  characterized  by 
strong— occasionally  phenomenal— growth 
in  jobs  and  income.  In  short,  economic 
growth  has  had  little  impact  in  decreasing 
poverty  rates  in  recent  years,  even  in  the 
boom  cities  of  the  Southwest. " 

The  stubborn  persistence  of  poverty  in 
the  fact  of  economic  growth,  the  Council 
pointed  out  in  its  statement,  results  in  part 
from  the  changing  nature  of  the  proverty 
population.  What  the  Report  terms  the 
"new"  poor  are  increasingly  a  population  of 
those  whom  the  private  economy  has  passed 
by.  Even  in  good  times,  the  Council  noted, 
these  people— the  aged,  the  disabled,  disad- 
vantaged youth,  women  heading  families 
with  small  children— are  rarely  hired  by  the 
private  sector.  In  1978.  a  year  of  economic 
recovery,  the  unemployment  rate  among 
disadvantaged  minority  youth  was  41  per- 
cent. Among  AFDC  recipients,  one  of  the 
groups  most  harshly  affected  by  the  Admin- 
istration's cuts,  nearly  70  percent  are  chil- 
dren, more  than  two-thirds  of  them  1 1  years 
old  or  younger.  Among  the  adults,  the  over- 
whelming majority  are  women  heading  fam- 
ilies—about 80  percent  of  whom  are  either 
required  as  full-time  homemakers.  disabled, 
or  already  in  training,  at  work,  or  seeking 
work. 

Because  few  of  these  people  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  private  economy  without 
special  assistance  and  support,  said  the 
Council,  the  "massive  suffering"  these  pro- 
gram cuts  will  bring  "cannot  be  balanced  by 
any  credible  long-range  benefits  from  the 
Administration's  program— even  under  the 
most  optimistic  economic  assumptions."  In- 
stead, the  Council  declared,  any  economic 
"renewal"  resulting  from  the  Administra- 
tion's policies  would  "take  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  stable,  rewarding  family  lives  and 
genuine  work  opportunities  for  the  poor  and 
their  children." 

Mr.  Blaustein,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
added  that:  "We  are  watching  a  great  trage- 
dy unfurl  before  us.  The  steady  dnunbeat  of 
rhetoric  emanating  from  Administration  of- 
ficials and  shrewdly  orchestrated  by  the 
White  House  is  intended  to  create,  and  has 
heretofore  succeeded  In  creating,  a  counter- 
reality  and  new  myths  with  respect  to  social 
policy.  For  example,  by  continuously  refer- 
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ring  to  economic  opportunity  and  equal  jus- 
tice programs  as  welfare  programs,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  misled  the  American 
public.  These  programs  are,  in  fact,  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  opposite,  to  create 
jobs  and  economic  opportunities  and  to  en- 
courage people  who  are  dependent  upon 
welfare  to  become  productive  citizens  and 
taxpayers.  By  seeking  to  eliminate  these 
programs  and  sul>stituting  its  own  policies, 
the  Administration  will  deny  upward  mobili- 
ty to  millions  on  welfare  and  wUl  force 
many  of  the  working  poor  into  welfare  de- 
pendency. By  shifting  program  authority 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  states 
through  block  grants,  the  Administration 
has  created  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  that 
will  result  in  government  by  provisional  ca- 
tastrophe. By  transferring  huge  amounts  of 
funds  from  human  and  social  services  to  de- 
fense, the  Administration  is  not  dampening 
inilatiun.  it  is  fueling  it. 

"'In  order  to  gain  support  for  its  economic 
package,  the  Administration  has  conjured 
up  the  specter  of  an  'economic  Dunkirk.' 
What  it  is  perpetrating  Instead  is  a  'social 
Pearl  Harbor'  which  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  poor  who  are  defenseless,  as 
well  as  wiping  out  the  modest  gains  made  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  by  women,  the  elder- 
ly, minorities,  and  the  young— the  most  vul- 
nerable segments  of  our  society."* 


September  29,  1981 


THE  COUNTDOWN  CONTINUES 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  has  the  unemployment  rate  for 
American  black  youths  been  as  high  as 
it  is  currently,  yet  President  Reagan 
last  Thursday  reaffirmed  his  belief 
that  his  "new  program  will  cure  all." 

The  New  York  Times  recently  ran 
an  editorial  that  sums  it  up  pretty 
well.  "A  Society  that  holds  out  such 
litte  hope  to  so  many  of  its  young  con- 
demns them— and  itself— to  tragic  con- 
sequences." The  President  engages  in 
rhetoric  as  the  countdown  continues.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  short 
piece  and  take  it  to  heart: 

51  Percent  Unemployed,  and  Counting 

For  a  decade,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
black  youths  has  hovered  around  40  per- 
cent. Last  month  it  leaped  to  a  record  rate 
of  nearly  51  percent. 

That  was  dismaying  news.  But  even  more 
dismaying  was  the  White  House's  reaction. 
Thoughts  of  new  remedies  were  dismissed: 
the  Administration's  economic  miracle 
would  solve  all.  Besides,  said  the  President's 
spokesman,  black  teen-age  unemployment 
was  always  a  problem. 

It  is  wrong,  of  course,  to  read  too  much 
into  one  month's  statistic.  The  sample  used 
to  estimate  overall  unemployment  consists 
of  60,000  households,  a  minority  of  which 
are  black.  The  smaller  the  subgroup,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  error.  But  the  experts 
say  10  percent  increase  is  significant.  The 
situation  may  be  even  worse  in  the  poorest 
regions. 

Government  could  do  much  to  relieve  this 
obvious  source  of  tension  and  misery.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  youth  employment  programs 


provided  valuable  Job  experiences  in  park 
maintenance  and  housing  renovation  and 
taught  much  about  which  approaches  work 
best.  But  the  Reagan  Administration  op- 
poses public  action  even  in  this  critical  area. 
It  pressed  Congress  to  slash  the  youth  em- 
ployment programs  from  $825  million  to 
$576  million,  and  has  spread  the  word  that 
it  looks  for  a  final  appropriation  of  no  more 
than  $200  million. 

Will  private  firms  take  up  the  slack?  The 
Carter  Administration  tested  reimburse- 
ments for  poor  teenager's  wages.  With  100 
percent  subsidies,  fewer  than  one  in  five 
businesses  cooperated.  Lesser  subsidies 
evoked  even  less  interest. 

Teen-age  unemployment  among  blacks 
will  not  be  significantly  reduced  without 
cost.  Whether  the  effort  is  made  through 
public  jobs  or  private  employment,  it  will  re- 
quire Federal  leadership  and  revenues. 
State  and  local  governments  simply  do  not 
have  the  money  and  talent  to  make  a  dent. 

Can  the  Federal  Government  afford  to 
spend  more  in  these  austere  times?  It 
cannot  afford  not  to.  Youthful  years  that 
are  wasted  in  idleness  often  lead  to  lives  of 
welfare  dependency,  crime  and  Imprison- 
ment—all of  which  cost  a  good  deal  more. 
But  more  than  money  is  at  stake.  A  society 
that  holds  out  such  little  hope  to  so  many 
of  its  young  condemns  them— and  itself— to 
tragic  consequences.* 


September  29,  1981 


FAMILY  PLANNING  CUNICS  CAN 
PROVIDE  SERVICES  AT  LESS 
COST  BUT  CLEARER  FEDERAL 
POUCIES  ARE  NEEDED 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  this  week  the  House  is  expected 
to  consider  H.R.  4560.  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education.  The  committee-report- 
ed version  of  the  bill  contains  an  ap- 
propriation of  $130  million  for  the 
family  planning  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices that  are  authorized  by  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

In  considering  the  appropriate  level 
of  funding  for  title  X,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  a  report  prepared 
by  our  own  watchdog  agency,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  On  June  19, 
1981,  the  Comptroller  General,  on 
behalf  of  GAO,  reported  to  Congress 
that  money  could  be  saved  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  title  X  programs  en- 
hanced through  changes  in  the  oper- 
ation of  title  X.  This  report  is  refer- 
enced as  HRD-81-68.  I  am  in  the  proc- 
ess of  researching  the  report  in  order 
to  put  together  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor/HHS  appropria- 
tions bill.  In  advance  of  floor  consider- 
ation of  this  issue.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  the 
Digest  of  the  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


Report  bt  the  Comptroller  General  op 
THE  United  States 

FAMILY  PLANNING  CLINICS  CAN  PROVIDE  SERV- 
ICES AT  LESS  COST  BtTT  CLEARER  FEDERAL 
POLICIES  ARE  NEEDED 

Digest 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  spend 
about  $375  million  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  contraceptive  supplies  through  sev- 
eral different  programs.  Title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  authorizes  HHS' 
largest  family  planning  program.  Since  the 
title  X  program  was  enacted,  over  $1  billion 
has  been  provided  for  project  grants  for 
family  platuiing  services.  In  fiscal  year  1980, 
about  $156  million  of  title  X  funds  went  to 
218  agencies  which  funded  or  operated 
about  5.125  clinics  serving  about  3.8  million 
people. 

Other  HHS  programs  which  fund  family 
planning  services  Include  Medicaid,  title  XX 
Social  Services,  and  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  these  programs 
provided  an  estimated  $219  million  for 
family  planning  services  provided  by  clinics, 
hospitals,  physicians,  or  other  health  care 
providers. 

FAMILY  PLANNING  CLINICS  CAN  PROVIDE 
QUALITY  CARE  MORE  EFFICIENTLY 

Family  planning  clinics  reviewed  in  this 
study  were  generally  providing  the  medical 
services  required  by  HHS.  However.  HHS' 
guidelines  recommended  or  required: 

Too  many  clinic  revisits  by  women  using 
oral  contraceptives. 

Education  that  does  not  appear  to  be 
needed  by  all  clients. 

Some  routine  medical  tests  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  all  clients. 

Also,  many  of  the  clinics  GAO  reviewed 
were  performing  tests  and  examinations  not 
required  by  HHS  or  professional  medical 
standards.  These  include: 

Routine  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  tests  on 
all  clients  when  test  results  do  not  appear  to 
justify  them. 

Semiannual  routine  physical  examina- 
tions. Including  pelvic  examinations,  which 
are  not  reconunended  by  HHS  or  profession- 
al medical  standards. 

GAO  believes  that  some  of  these  HHS 
policies  and  clinic  practices  unnecessarily 
add  to  program  cost  and  contribute  to  long 
waits  for  appointments  and  long  office  visits 
at  some  clinics,  perhaps  deterring  initial  or 
continuing  participation  in  the  program. 

GAO  could  not  determine  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  these  practices  because  relevant 
nationwide  data  were  not  available.  Howev- 
er. GAO  estimates  that  the  costs  of  unnec- 
essary clinic  revisits  could  range  from  $6 
million  to  $13  million  annually  and  that  the 
costs  of  other  questionable  practices  are 
substantial. 

HHS  is  revising  Its  title  X  program  guide- 
lines. GAO  met  with  HHS  representatives 
on  several  occasions  to  discuss  suggested 
changes  to  its  draft  revised  guidelines.  HHS 
representatives  were  generally  receptive  to 
GAOs  suggestions. 

CLINICS  COULD  RAISE  MORE  MONEY  FROM 
CLIENT  FEES.  BUT  CONSISTENT  POLICIES  ARE 
NEEDED 

Family  planning  clinics  have  lost  revenues 
and,  in  some  cases,  treated  clients  inequita- 
bly because  HHS  and  State  policies  were  not 
clearly  understood  or  consistent. 

Some  clinics  successfully  used  sliding  fee 
scales  to  charge  clients  who  had  ability  to 
pay,  but  many  clinics  have  made  little  or  no 
effort  to  generate  fee  Income.  Some  clinics 
charged  no  one.  regardless  of  income,  and 
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some  clinics  charged  even  low-income  cli- 
ents entitled  to  free  care  under  title  X  Con- 
trary to  title  X  in  some  Instances,  one 
grantee  was  apparently  denying  service  to 
members  of  low-Income  families  who  could 
not  pay. 

The  divergent  practices  stemmed  from 
HHS'  failure  to:  update  its  official  defini- 
tion of  "low-income  family"  between  1971 
and  June  1980,  issue  guidance  on  charging 
fees  to  teenagers,  and  uniformly  enforce  fee 
requirements. 

In  some  States,  policies  adopted  for  the 
title  XX  Social  Services  program  conflicted 
with  title  X  requiremenU.  For  example, 
title  X  regulations  require  grantees  to  col- 
lect fees  from  clients  able  to  pay.  However, 
some  States  have  chosen,  as  permitted  by 
title  XX,  to  provide  free  family  planning 
services  to  persons  regardless  of  Income. 

TITLE  X  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
LACKS  CREDIBILITY 

The  adequacy  of  the  management  Infor- 
mation system  used  to  allocate  title  X  funds 
and  monitor  program  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity is  questioned  by  many  HHS  and 
grantee  officials.  This  system,  the  Bureau 
Common  Reporting  Requirements,  was  es- 
tablished as  a  uniform  reporting  system  for 
several  different  programs  administered  by 
HHS'  Bureau  of  Community  Health  Serv- 
ices. 

lU  application  to  family  planning  proj- 
ects, however,  produces  measures  of  clinic 
efficiency  which  are  of  limited  usefulness. 

OVERALL  MANAGEMENT  OF  HHS'  FAMILY 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS 

Title  X  requires  HHS  to  establish  a  posi- 
tion, the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Population  Affairs,  to  administer,  coordi- 
nate, and  evaluate  all  of  Its  family  planning 
programs  which  provide  for  or  authorize 
grants  or  contracts.  Although  the  most 
recent  Incumbents  In  this  position  coordi- 
nated various  efforts,  they  did  not  actually 
administer  them  and  where  not  In  a  position 
to  effectively  coordinate  all  departmental 
family  planning  activities. 

Whether  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
needs  to  administer  all  HHS'  family  plan- 
ning programs  is  questionable.  However, 
GAO  believes  that  the  position  should  be 
strengthened  by  clarifying  the  Deputy's  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  In  order  that 
the  Incumbent  could  more  effectively  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  all  the  component 
agencies'  administration  of  family  planning 
programs. 

USE  OF  Ftnnjs  for  program  implementation 

RESEARCH 

HHS  has  used  funds  authorized  each  year 
under  section  1004  of  title  X  for  program 
implementation  research  for  a  variety  of  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  Improving  dehvery  of 
famUy  planning  services.  These  activities  in- 
cluded studies  on  how  to  serve  various 
target  groups,  technical  assistance  to  grant- 
ees, preparation  of  5-year  plans  required  by 
title  X.  data  collection,  and  training.  It  Is 
unclear  whether  all  uses  of  the  funds  were 
appropriately  classified  as  research. 
recobcmendation  to  the  congress 

The  Congress  should  reassess  whether  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs  needs  to  directly  administer  all 
HHS'  family  planning  programs  which  pro- 
vide for  or  authorize  grants  or  contracts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HHS 

GAO  is  recommending  several  actions  to 
HHS  to  improve  family  planning  clinic  effi- 
ciency and  information  used  for  managing 
the  program.  Among  other  actions,  HHS 
should: 
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Revise  title  X  program  guidelines  to  pro- 
vide for  (1>  fewer  routine  clinic  visits,  (2) 
greater  clinic  flexibility  in  matching  client 
education  with  client  needs,  and  (3)  only 
those  laboratory  tests  that  are  medically 
necessary  or  justified  by  local  conditions. 

More  closely  monitor  grantees  to  identify 
those  (1)  routinely  providing  medical  serv- 
ices or  requiring  more  visits  than  HHS  con- 
siders necessary  or  (2)  not  conforming  with 
HHS'  fee  collection  requirements. 

Take  appropriate  steps  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences In  fee  policies  between  titles  X  and 
XX. 

Refine  existing  management  information 
systems  to  provide  data  and  performance  ef- 
ficiency Indicators  suited  to  family  planning 
clinic  operations. 

Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Population  Affairs  by 
clarifying  the  position's  responsibilities  and 
instructing  component  agencies  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Deputy. 

Formally  define  program  Implementation 
research. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS  AND  GAO  EVALUATION 

HHS  plans  to  issue  new  program  guide- 
lines incorporating  most  changes  GAO  rec- 
ommended to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
family  planning  clinics.  These  new  guide- 
lines will  provide  for  fewer  routine  clinic 
visits,  more  flexibility  in  providing  client 
education,  and  a  reduction  in  required  labo- 
ratory tests. 

HHS  generally  concurred  with  GAO's  rec- 
ommendation to  monitor  clinics  to  Insure 
that  routine  medical  services  above  those 
recommended  by  current  medical  standards 
were  jxistlfled  and  that  fee  collection  poli- 
cies conformed  to  HHS'  regulations. 

HHS  believed  that  the  differences  be- 
tween titles  X  and  XX  regarding  eligibility 
for  free  service  provided  flexibility  to  the 
States  and  that  national  eligibility  criteria 
would  be  undesirable.  GAO  continues  to  be- 
lieve a  consistent  Federal  policy  is  desirable 
and  needed  to  eliminate  conflicting  policies 
at  the  clinic  level. 

HHS  disagreed  with  the  need  to  refine  ex- 
isting management  information  systems  and 
to  formally  define  program  implementation 
research.  GAO  believes  that  the  actions  rec- 
ommended are  necessary  to  provide  the  fun- 
damenUl  data  needed  to  (1)  effectively 
manage  the  family  planning  program  and 
(2)  aUay  congressional  concerns  about  HHS' 
use  of  funds  for  program  Implementation 
research. 

HHS  agreed  to  examine  the  role  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Population 
Affairs  if  the  administration's  block  grant 
proposals  are  not  enacted. 

HHS  said  that  these  block  grant  propos- 
als, if  enacted,  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
congressional  and  further  departmental  ac- 
tions on  GAO's  recommendations.  HHS  has 
already  initiated  action  to  Implement  those 
recommendations  it  has  agreed  *ith,  and 
GAO  believes  that  the  actions  recommend- 
ed In  this  report  relative  to  clinic  efficiency 
may  still  be  needed  under  block  grants  de- 
pending on  their  form  and  the  Federal  role 
established  by  the  Congress.  In  addition. 
GAO  believes  that  the  Information  in  this 
report  will  be  useful  to  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments  if  block  grants  are  en- 
acted. 

GAO  received  written  or  oral  comments 
from  the  grantees  whose  activities  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  report.  These  comments  were 
generally  of  a  clarifying  or  technical  nature 
or  discussed  changes  in  procedures  that  oc- 
cured  after  we  completed  our  fieldwork.« 
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THE  PEOPLE  ARE  GIVING 
REAGAN  A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 
THE  PROGRAM  WORK 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

OP  ITKW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29.  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Washington,  it  has  been  said,  is  67 
square  miles  surrounded  by  reality. 

Every  day  the  print  and  electronic 
media  are  filled  with  dire  reports  of 
distrust,  fear,  and  anger  over  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program. 
The  media  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  antiadministration  attitude  is 
coming  from  all  sectors  of  American 
society.  Granted,  many  Americans 
have  concerns  about  the  program— so 
do  the  economists— but  healthy  con- 
cern does  not  always  mean  angry  skep- 
ticism. Very  often,  we  find  that  what 
the  pundits  dictate  to  be  the  will  and 
opinion  of  the  people  does  not  coin- 
cide with  what  the  people  themselves 
have  to  say— if  we  take  the  time  to  ask 
them. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post 
proved  this  by  going  to  Gainesville. 
Ga.,  to  get  an  indication  of  what 
people  really  think  about  our  at- 
tempts, here  in  Washington,  to  stabi- 
lize an  increasingly  out-of-control 
economy.  The  Post  found  that  the 
"little  people."  who  are  so  often  held, 
by  the  media,  to  be  enraged  by  budg- 
ets cuts,  are  actually  cognizant  and 
supportive  of  the  acute  need  for  these 
cuts. 

As  one  Gainesville  man  observed,  in 
discussing  the  President's  bold  at- 
tempts to  curb  inflation,  ••  •  •  there 
is  no  other  way.  We'll  be  nationally 
bankrupt  otherwise." 

"At  least  he's  trying,"  came  the  re- 
sponse of  another  man  when  the  Post 
asked  how  he  felt  about  the  Presi- 
dent's attempt  to  take  control  of  our 
struggling  economy. 

The  voices  of  these  people  are  the 
most  valuable  legislative  briefing  a 
Congressman  can  receive.  These  are 
the  people  who  run  the  country,  set  its 
policy,  and  form  the  backbone  of  our 
society.  They  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  support  the  President  in  his  at- 
tempt to  reduce  inflationary  Federal 
spending.  The  people  are  giving  the 
President— and  us— a  chance.  They 
know  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

The  American  people  know  that  in- 
flation and  productivity  problems  are 
serious  and  will  not  be  easily  resolved. 
Our  economy  has  been  ailing  due  to  a 
number  of  factors  that  predated  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  election  of  the 
97th  Congress.  The  people  are  aware 
of  this  fact— much  more,  so  its  seems, 
than  the  eastern  media. 

I  wish  to  offer,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  a  recent  story,  by  Dan 
Balz.  which  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
September   21,    1981.   edition   of  the 
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Washington  Post:  A  Counterpoint  in 
Gainesville. 
The  story  follows: 

A  CoDirmpoiirr  in  Gairisviixx 
(By  Art  Harris) 

OAimsviLLK,  Oa.— Neal  Evans  Uvea  in  a 
$180-a-month  room  with  stove  In  the  Dixie 
Hunt  Hotel  here,  watching  his  savings  slip 
away,  riding  the  back  roads  to  find  work.  A 
certified  welder,  he  has  had  interviews  with 
a  dozen  companies  since  he  lost  his  $12,000- 
a-year  job  weatherlzlng  houses  for  the  poor 
under  a  federal  grant  that  ran  out  five 
months  ago. 

His  job  prospects  look  bleak,  he  says, 
slumping  Into  a  worn  leather  chair  In  the 
dreary  hotel  lobby,  a  victim  of  Reaganom- 
Ics.  A  working  man.  he  should  hate  the 
president's  tight-fisted  economics,  like  the 
more  than  250,000  who  marched  in  Wash- 
ington in  protest  Saturday.  But  he  doesn't. 

"Ronald  Reagan  is  the  best  thing  that  has 
happened  to  America  since  the  pop-top  beer 
can."  says  Evans,  47,  a  retired  navy  chief 
petty  officer  who  was  wounded  twice  In 
Vietnam. 

He  adds  that  he's  willing  to  give  up  his 
military  retirement  pay.  too.  "as  long  as  ev- 
eryone else  gives  up  theirs."  If  that's  what  it 
takes  to  balance  the  budget.  "The  govern- 
ment doesn't  owe  me  a  thing.  I'll  make  it  on 
my  own." 

Beyond  the  Potomac,  people  like  Evans 
offer  a  coimterpolnt  to  the  rising  level  of 
concern  over  Reagan  budget  policies  ex- 
pressed by  the  throngs  who  marched  In  the 
largest  Washington  rally  since  clvU  righte 
days.  They  were  mad  as  hell,  fed  up. 

But  walk  down  Main  Street  in  this  con- 
servative southern  town,  billed  as  the  Chick- 
en Capital  of  the  World  for  its  processing 
plants,  where  700,000  birds  are  plucked  and 
packaged  a  day,  and  you'll  find  dozens  of 
working-class  people  like  Evans,  middle 
managers,  small  businessmen.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  who  exhibit  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

Many  say  they'U  sUy  behind  the  presi- 
dent, even  as  his  policies  nibble  away  at 
their  American  dreams. 

"The  man-on-the-street  interviews  we  do 
show  a  good  deal  of  support  for  the  presi- 
dent," said  Robert  Campbell,  the  balding, 
bespectacled  editor  of  The  Gainesville 
Times.  "The  general  feeling  Is.  •Give 
Reagan  a  chance'  "  to  let  his  policies  take 
effect. 

The  town,  population  35.000,  lies  50  miles 
north  of  Atlanta.  This  Is  the  heartland  of 
Carter  country.  In  the  only  Deep  South 
sUte  to  vote  against  Reagan  last  November. 
But  Campbell  describes  that  vote  as  "more 
pro-Carter  than  anti-Reagan.  Carter  being 
the  home  boy." 

In  the  Dixie  Hunt  Hotel  bar,  a  crowd  of 
insurance  agents,  lawyers,  real  estate  sales- 
men, secretaries  and  school  teachers  cele- 
brated that  it  was  Friday  and  toasted  the 
Georgia  Bulldogs. 

One  patron,  a  federal  agent,  has  a  wife, 
three  children  and  a  mortgage,  but  was 
almost  upbeat  about  the  news  that  Reagan 
planned  to  ax  his  whole  department,  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

"Some  may  call  me  a  naive  fool,  but  I've 
been  a  bureaucrat  16  years  and  if  it  takes 
my  job  to  get  this  country  back  on  track,  so 
be  it."  he  said,  nursing  a  drink  with  friends. 
"This  country  has  been  going  for  the  last  50 
years  borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
There  comes  a  time  when  you  have  to  'fess 
up." 

High  Interest  rates  have  kept  buyers  away 
from  his  used  car  lot,  said  Bill  MllUcan.  45  a 
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Goldwater  Republican.  "But  If  that's  what 
It  takes  to  stop  Inflation,  let's  do  It."  he  said. 
"I'm  willing  to  bite  the  bullet."  He's  slashed 
the  price  on  his  cars;  he  hopes  the  bar  "cuts 
the  price  on  their  beer.  It's  got  to  stop  some- 
where, hopefully." 

Cutbacks  in  federal  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped have  forced  county  officials  to  slash 
special  education  programs  like  the  one  that 
trains  Robert  Carr's  15-year-old  retarded 
daughter,  "my  pride  and  Joy."  But  Carr  Isn't 
bitter. 

"I'll  have  to  bear  with  It."  says  the  48- 
year-old  poultry  plant  personnel  manager. 
"The  cuts  are  hurting  me  and  many  people, 
but  there's  no  other  way.  We'll  be  national- 
ly bankrupt  otherwise." 

Not  everyone  hereabouts  remains  thrilled 
over  falling  stock  prices,  soaring  interest 
rates,  tax  reductions,  budget  cuts,  a  tight- 
fisted  monetary  policy  and  plans  to  slash 
Social  Security,  as  Washington  policies 
trickle  down  to  these  rustic  foothills  of  the 
Great  Smokey  Mountains. 

At  a  shopping  mall  on  the  outskirts  of 
town,  grim-faced  farmers  in  overalls  lowered 
the  tailgates  on  mud-caked  pickups  and 
talked  of  their  hard  times  as  they  began 
hawking  okra,  tomatoes,  snap  beans,  relish. 
Johnny  Redd.  68.  a  farmer  who  voted  for 
Reagan,  raises  gourds  and  com  on  126  acres 
Just  outside  town.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  has 
doubled  since  Reagan  took  office,  he 
groused.  He  wanU  to  trade  in  his  1966  Chev- 
rolet pickup,  but  doesn't  have  $14,000  for  a 
new  one. 

The  little  money  he  earns  at  open  air  mar- 
kets "don't  go  nowhere.  I  can't  get  a  dollar 
ahead.  It  was  bad  enough  when  Carter  was 
in  there,  but  now  it's  worse.  Don't  know 
who  to  blame  It  on.  but  prices  have  got  to 
stop  someplace." 

He  came  out  of  retirement  after  Reagan 
took  office.  "I  had  to  go  back  to  work,"  he 
said.  "He's  put  all  us  old  folks  back  to 
work."  He  waved  a  callused  hand  toward  the 
gray-haired  farmers  in  the  parking  lot. 
"Look  at  all  these  old  folks  out  here." 

Beyond  the  town  square,  where  a  bronze 
sUtue  of  a  Confederate  soldier  stands  watch 
just  a  stone's  throw  from  a  30-foot  marble 
monument  to  a  rooster.  Wayne  McGee,  50, 
cooks  up  perhaps  the  tastiest  fried  chicken 
in  town  at  the  L&K  Cafeteria,  where  he 
earns  $200-a-week.  He's  still  keeping  the 
faith  with  Reagan,  he  says,  even  though 
high  Interest  rates  have  made  it  hard  for 
him  to  borrow  what  he  needs  to  build  an 
extra  bedroom. 

"I  figure  If  we  stick  with  his  policy.  It  will 
bring  rates  down.  But  we've  got  to  let  his 
tax  cuts  and  cuts  on  all  the  programs  take 
effect.  We  gotu  give  him  time." 

At  the  L&K,  mill  workers  sit  side-by-slde 
with  the  millionaires  who  own  some  of  the 
town's  mills  and  poultry  plants.  McGee, 
who  conducts  his  own  straw  poll  outside  the 
kitchen,  says  "the  millionaires  are  for  him 
and  the  workers  are  for  him.  We  only  have 
a  couple  who  aren't"  for  Reagan's  policies. 

"I  like  everything  he's  doing  except  for 
Social  Security  cuts,"  he  says. 

Kevin  Brown.  24.  a  black  who  earns  $4.92 
an  hour  as  a  poultry  worker,  says  he  voted 
for  Reagan  and  would  vote  for  him  today. 
"At  least  he's  trying."  he  said.  "He's  done 
everything  he  said  he  would  do.  But  he 
needs  to  cut  more  programs.  A  lot  of  people 
need  help,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  on 
welfare  who  could  get  a  job." 

Real  estate  appraiser  James  Patterson.  68. 
spooning  some  cherry  cobbler,  said,  "I'm  a 
Democrat,    but    I'm    with    Reagan.    With 
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Carter,  we  were  going  to  hell  down  a  one- 
way street." 

Yet,  he  sympathized  with  those  who  felt 
the  squeeze.  "I  don't  want  anyone  to  suffer. 
I've  been  down  and  out  myself.  I  just  don't 
want  to  pay  for  parasites."  he  said. 

"I  say  cut  waste  from  federal  programs, 
make  'em  hard-nosed.  Everybody  should 
have  an  opportunity,  but  no  one  should 
have  a  premium.  It's  going  to  hurt,  but  the 
only  way  to  save  ourselves  Is  to  get  up  off 
the  floor  and  fight,  hit  the  other  guy  more 
than  he  hits  you." 

Bob  Williams  sells  whiskey,  and  Reagan, 
he  says,  has  started  people  drinking  the 
hard  stuff  like  nothing  he's  ever  seen.  He 
adores  the  president's  policies.  "People  are 
buying  anything  to  kill  the  pain  of  Infla- 
tion." he  says. 

"The  worse  the  economy  Is,  the  better  my 
business  is.  People  are  drinking  and  getting 
divorced.  When  Reagan  finishes  cutting  aU 
the  CETA  workers,  I'U  make  a  fortune  seU- 
Ing  cheap  wlne."» 


HIGHER  EDUCATION, 
AND       NATIONAL 
PRODUCTIVITY 


RESEARCH 
ECONOMIC 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  this  97th 
Congress  which  has  for  the  first  time 
in  decades  demonstrated  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, toward  the  goal  of  reducing 
the  burden  of  taxation.  I  am  honored 
to  submit  for  the  perusal  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  excellent  essay 
on  the  role  education  can  play  in  help- 
ing this  Nation  encourage  economic 
growth  and  development. 
Higher  Eodcaiioh.  Research,  and  National 
Economic  Productivity 
(By  Carl  O.  Thomas) 
In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  given  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  problem  of  declin- 
ing growth  rates  in  economic  productivity— 
per  capita  and  nationally.  This  is  a  problem 
contributing  to  continued  Inflation.  It  also 
is  undermining  our  competitive  position  In 
major  world  markets.  We  can.  for  example, 
already  see  clear  and  serious  impacts  upon 
the  automotive,  electronics,  and  other  tech- 
nology based  industries  of  the  U.S. 

How  can  higher  education  play  a  useful 
role  in  dealing  with  this  obvious  and  serious 
problem?  One  key  role  for  universities  is  via 
their  activities  in  research,  development.  In- 
novation, technology  transfer,  and  the 
training  of  the  next  generation  of  profes- 
sionals. 

The  role  of  university  based  research  and 
development  in  the  context  of  national  eco- 
nomic development  goals  frequently  is  mis- 
understood by  local,  state,  and  federal  gov- 
ernment organizations,  and  frequently  by 
the  university  community  itself. 

The  general  role  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  supporting  the  growth  of  economic 
productivity  has  been  demonstrated  clearly. 
A  number  of  very  thorough  studies  have 
shown  that  the  real  (constant  dollar) 
growth  in  U.S.  economic  productivity  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  has  been  dominat- 
ed by    "new  knowledge."  i.e..  research  and 
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development— accounting  for  more  than  all 
other  factors  combined.  The  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, however,  has  used  research  and  de- 
velopment for  economic  growth  far  less  ef- 
fectively than  the  national  average.  During 
the  same  Interval  of  almost  four  decades  the 
Impact  of  research  and  development  upon 
aggregate  economic  productivity  In  Tennes- 
see has  only  been  about  one-third  the  na- 
tional average. 

This  bears  upon  university  research  and 
development  In  several  very  Important 
ways. 

1.  A  substantial  fraction  of  the  total  na- 
tional research  and  development  effort  can 
and  should  be  carried  in  the  private  sector, 
as  well  as  in  government  organizations  such 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Another 
significant  portion,  however,  can  and  should 
be  carried  out  within  universities.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  more  basic  R&D  which 
often  would  not  be  undertaken  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  because  of  the  longer  lead  times 
for  pay  off.  It  is  also  especially  true  for  re- 
search programs  which  provide  a  training 
vehicle  for  students. 

2.  Universities,  almost  uniquely,  combine 
education,  training,  and  research  programs. 
This  is  especiaUy  true  at  the  graduate  level, 
where  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  students' 
work  is  carried  out  as  a  "research  appren- 
tice," working  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member  who  also  is  actively  in- 
volved in  research.  No  other  public  or  pri- 
vate group  has  any  significant  component  of 
this  type,  to  produce  the  nation's  next  gen- 
eration of  well  trained  research  profession- 
als. In  the  absence  of  vigorous  and  highly 
diversified  university  research  programs 
this  critically  important  training  component 
would  be  undermined  and  many  graduate 
programs  would  be  decimated. 

Almost  no  major  university  in  the  country 
can  afford  to  support  large-scale  and  highly 
diversified  research  programs  from  its  basic 
operating  budget.  Instead,  universities  must 
depend  up>on  hundreds  of  grants,  contracts, 
and  gifts  from  local,  state,  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, from  foundations,  from  their 
alumni,  and  from  private  business  and  In- 
dustry. I  am  hopeful  that  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  strategies  will  indeed  en- 
courage a  higher  level  of  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  private  sector  and  In- 
creased levels  of  private  sector  support  for 
university  based  research  and  development. 
While  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the  fed- 
eral government  must  implement  some 
quite  difficult  economic  policies.  I  hope  that 
the  critical  Importance  of  continued  federal 
support  for  university  based  research  pro- 
grams as  a  tool  for  training  and  long-range 
economic  development  will  not  be  over- 
looked. 

University  based  research  and  develop- 
ment cannot,  of  course,  support  national 
economic  development  unless  It  is  trans- 
ferred Into  the  private  sector,  including 
transfer  via  its  well  trained  graduates.  The 
"technology  transfer"  effort  requires  far 
more  effective  interaction  between  the  uni- 
versities and  the  private  sector  than  has 
prevailed  in  the  past,  at  least  in  Tennessee. 
Universities  themselves  must  exercise  con- 
siderably more  initiative,  imagination,  and 
leadership  in  implementing  that  technology 
transfer  in  the  future.  Becaiise  of  your  par- 
ticular experience  In  the  Congress,  your 
advice,  assistance,  and  even  direct  participa- 
tion on  occasion  in  stimulating  more  effec- 
tive interaction  with  local  and  state  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  would  be  in- 
valuable. 
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There  Is  one  last  point  that  frequently  in- 
troduces unnecessary  confusion  to  discus- 
sions about  research  and  development.  This 
is  the  quite  common  though  misunderstood 
distinction  between  "basic  and  applied"  re- 
search. In  my  view,  the  distinction  Is  both 
artificial  and  unnecessary.  A  portion  of  so- 
called  basic  research  ultimately  flows 
through  without  interruption  into  applied 
research  and  ultimately  Into  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Perhaps  the  clearest  exam- 
ple of  this  in  the  U.S.  economy  has  been  the 
emergence  of  the  transistor  and  more  so- 
phisticated solid  state  electronics  systems  as 
a  major  component  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
our  export  markets. 

Thus  one  way,  at  least  In  technology  ori- 
ented areas,  of  retroactive  evaluation  of 
basic  research  is  whether  It  has  flowed  into 
the  public  sector  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  or  more. 

Basic  research  often  is  "defended"  with 
arguments  about  the  importance  of  the 
freedom  of  Intellectual  Inquiry.  I  do  feel 
that  this  Is  indeed  a  sound  argument,  but  it 
is  not  one  that  Is  well  understood  by  the  lay 
public  which  ultimately  must  support  a 
great  deal  of  university  research  via  their 
tax  dollars.  Thus  I  feel  that  another  equally 
sound  argument,  at  least  in  science  and 
technology,  must  be  recognized. 

It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  predict  fif- 
teen-twenty years  Into  the  future  what  par- 
ticular items  of  basic  research  ultimately 
may  find  their  way  Into  the  marketplace 
and  provide  positive  support  for  national 
economic  growth.  Instead,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  broad  base  of  basic  re- 
search, depending  primarily  upon  the  abili- 
ties and  Judgment  of  highly  qualified  re- 
searchers in  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  that  basic 
research  ultimately  may  find  its  way  Into 
the  marketplace.  Almost  four  decades  of  de- 
tailed economic  statistics  demonstrate  clear- 
ly, however,  that  this  investment  in  basic  re- 
search does  indeed  "pay  its  way "  and  pro- 
duces a  major  economic  multiplier  for  the 
total  national  economy. 

I  do  hope  that  these  general  comments 
win  be  helpful  to  you  as  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  Incredibly  difficult  problem  of  re- 
structuring the  national  budget.  I  am  espe- 
cially hopeful  that  in  this  process  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  university  based  research 
will  be  recognized,  and  that  critically  impor- 
tant federal  support  for  university  research 
can  be  sustained  in  the  1980's.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  25,  1981 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
absent  on  Wednesday.  September  23. 
1981.  due  to  illness.  I  was  recorded  as 
■for"  on  rollcalls  217.  218,  219.  and  221 
in  declared  pairs.  Had  I  been  present  I 
also  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  roll- 
calls  222  and  223. 
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WEATHER    UNDERGROUND    VIO- 
LENCE AGAINST  SPRINGBOKS 


f 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  29.  1981 

•  fir.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
violent  melee  broke  out  at  New  York's 
Kennedy  International  Airport  on  Sat- 
urday night  when  60  U.S.  revolution- 
aries entered  a  passenger  lounge  to 
demonstrate  in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  Springbok  rugby  footall  team 
members  were  aboard  the  departing 
flight. 

About  10  members  of  the  group, 
most  of  whom  were  known  associates 
of  the  overt  arms  of  the  terrorist 
Weather  Underground  Organization 
(WUO)  and  who  identified  themselves 
as  members  of  two  of  these,  the  May 
19th  Communist  Organization  and  its 
front,  the  John  Brown  Anti-Klan 
Committee,  attempted  to  force  their 
way  onto  the  airliner. 

The  demonstrators  attacked  police 
with  bottles  of  chemical  mace  and  vin- 
egar. One  airline  employee  required  23 
stitches  after  being  struck  in  the  leg 
with  a  broken  bottle.  A  police  officer 
was  blinded,  we  sincerely  hope  tempo- 
rarily, by  the  mace. 

Five  demonstrators  were  arrested 
and  held  without  bail.  The  many 
charges  filed  against  them  included 
first  and  second  degree  assault,  first 
degree  riot,  resisting  arrest,  unlawful 
assembly,  assault  with  a  noxious  mate- 
rial, criminal  trespass.  They  were  Tim- 
othy Blunk.  bom  May  21.  1957;  Donna 
Borup,  bom  August  5,  1952;  Eva. 
Roshan.  bom  March  2.  1951;  Mary 
Patten,  bom  January  18,  1951;  and 
Margaret  Pelletier,  bom  November  25, 
1951.  Borup.  Roshan.  and  Patten  are 
veteran  members  of  the  Weather  Un- 
derground Organization's  overt  sup- 
port organizations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  among  the 
lawyers  called  to  represent  the  Weath- 
er Underground  demonstrators  is  Eliz- 
abeth Pink  of  the  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights  (CCR).  Pink,  like  the 
other  CCR  activists,  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  the  prin- 
cipal American  affiliate  of  the  Soviet- 
controlled  legal  action  front,  the 
International  Association  of  Demo- 
cratic Lawyers  (lADL).  FBI  documents 
that  have  been  declassified  identify  a 
number  of  prominent  National  Law- 
yers Guild  members  as  members  of 
the  terrorist  WUO  organization.  And 
contrary  to  its  name,  the  CCR  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  conducting  at- 
tacks on  the  intelligence  agencies,  de- 
fending violence-oriented  revolutionar- 
ies, terrorists,  and  terrorist  support 
groups.  And  one  of  Pink's  CCR  col- 
leagues. Michael  Ratner.  represents 
the  notorious  defector  from  the  CIA, 
Philip  Agee.  and  is  president  of  the 
publishing  company  that  is  to  produce 
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Agee's  next  collection  of  names  of  al- 
leged U.S.  intelligence  agents. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that 
during  1975,  the  active  leadership  of 
the  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion established  an  overt  arm,  the 
Prairie  Pire  Organizing  Committee 
(PPOC),  to  recruit  and  build  up  addi- 
tional layers  of  supporters  around  the 
terrorist  "hard  core."  But  as  WUO  de- 
fectors have  explained,  there  never 
was  any  distinction  drawn  by  the 
WUO  between  overt  and  covert  mem- 
bers as  far  as  participation  in  terrorist 
acts  was  concerned.  In  other  words,  an 
individual  who  was  openly  Involved  in 
the  PPOC  could  also  participate  in 
bombings  as  well  as  the  "underground" 
group,  primarily  fugitives  wanted  on 
State  or  local  charges. 

When  the  WUO  leadership  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  disclosures  of 
FBI  counterterrorist  activity  and  the 
mid-1970's  climate  of  hostility  against 
the  FBI  by  surfacing,  the  PPOC  broke 
up  to  some  extent  into  local  cadre. 
WUO  supporters  in  Chicago  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  continue  to 
use  the  PPOC  name.  The  New  York 
and  Austin.  Tex.,  collectives  formed 
the  May  19th  Communist  Organiza- 
tion. 

Each  local  WUO  group  has  set  up 
various  front  organizations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Chicago  PPOC  also  operates 
as  the  New  Movement  in  Solidarity 
with  Puerto  Rican  Political  Prisoners 
(NMSPRPP).  a  support  group  for  the 
terrorist  Fuerzas  Armadas  de  Libera- 
cion  Nacional  (FALN)— the  Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  its  overt  political 
arm.  the  Movimiento  de  Liberacion 
Nacional  (MLN). 

The  New  York  City  PPOC,  now  the 
May  19th  Communist  Organization, 
also  operates  in  a  number  of  guises  in- 
cluding the  John  Brown  Anti-Klan 
Committee  (JBAKC);  the  Moncada  Li- 
brary and  the  Women's  Committee 
against  Genocide.  Another  front  of 
the  May  19th  Communist  Organiza- 
tion is  the  Material  Aid  Campaign  for 
ZANU(PP),  formed  as  a  support  group 
for  the  Marxist-Leninist  terrorist  Zim- 
babwe African  National  Union  seg- 
ment of  the  Patriotic  Front  which  now 
rules  Zimbabwe  (Rhodesia).  During 
the  last  year,  the  focus  of  the  Weather 
Underground's  Material  Aid  Campaign 
front  has  been  switched  to  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO),  the  Soviet-trained  terrorist 
group  based  in  Angola. 

The  May  19th  Communist  Organiza- 
tion, John  Brown  Anti-Klan  Commit- 
tee, and  Material  Aid  Campaign  all  are 
members  of  the  coalition  that  orga- 
nized the  protests  against  the  South 
African  Springbok  team,  the  so-called 
Stop  the  Apartheid  Rugby  Tour 
(SART). 

Violent  actions  carried  out  by  a  local 
group  in  one  country  on  behalf  of 
their  terrorist  comrades  in  a  foreign 
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land  is  called  "transnational  terror- 
ism." In  the  instances  of  attacks  on 
the  offices  of  American  rugby  associa- 
tions in  Schenectady.  N.Y.,  and  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  and  in  the  attack  on  police 
and  attempted  storming  of  the  South 
African  airliner  we  had  cases  of  trans- 
national terrorism  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  violence  were  the 
southern  African  terrorists— the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  (ANC).  Pan- 
Africanist  Congress  (PAC),  and  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO). 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Federal 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies  is 
to  prevent  crime  and  terrorism.  But 
the  successful  attacks  on  police  and 
FBI  intelligence  programs  in  the  past 
decade  have  ended  Intelligence  collec- 
tion programs  and  brought  the  de- 
struction or  sealing  of  files  on  vio- 
lence-oriented groups  and  individuals. 
Under  the  Attorney  General's  guide- 
lines for  domestic  intelligence  investi- 
gations, the  FBI  may  not  collect  any 
information  on  a  group,  even  a  Weath- 
er Underground  affiliate,  unless  a  Fed- 
eral crime  already  has  been  commit- 
ted, or  they  have  hard  evidence  that 
one  is  about  to  be  committed.  No  one 
can  get  an  informant  into  a  terrorist 
group  under  those  circumstances. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  agree 
that  we  need  to  fight  terrorism,  not 
succumb  to  the  extortionist  demands 
of  terrorist  nightriders  armed  with 
bombs  and  thugs  wielding  clubs  and 
broken  bottles.  The  way  to  do  this  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  is  to  join  in 
reestablishing  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  which  could  in- 
vestigate the  parameters  of  the  prob- 
lem, recommend  effective  legislative 
remedies,  and  carry  out  the  appropri- 
ate oversight  responsibilities.  I  ask 
those  of  you  who  have  not  already 
become  cosponsors  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 48  to  restore  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.* 


COST  ESTIMATES  FOR  THE 
FARM  BILL  AND  THE  LABOR- 
HHS  APPROPRIATION  BILL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  cost  es- 
timates on  the  spending  bills  that  are 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
House  this  week— the  farm  bill  and 
the  Labor-HHS  appropriation  bill.  This 
early  warning  package  also  includes 
brief  summaries  of  the  authorization— 
nonspending— bills  that  are  scheduled. 
These  early  warnings  are  prepared 
each  week  for  the  use  of  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  House. 
The  cost  estimates  in  the  early  warn- 
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ing  package  are  based  on  CBO  score-    the  Senate,  it  cannot  be  sent  to  the    *;:!'•  "::!?f?!"'*J^^^,^*  bm^w*S 
Leep^S^  of  spending  bills  as  provided    President,  at  least  until  passage  of  the    J«  «''«^  "^  ^"'^  '»»*  »""  "^'"^  '"* 

^^'iZ^'S  forr^lLV^T'oAt    TuftrereSrS  for  this  sub-     Eak..  Waknino.  Ho.«  Boi^ex Comm™ 
Jon^eSiSSaf  ^ore^ping  system  but    committee  consist*  of  more  than  just  ackici^ltc^  and  too.  act  of  »»si 

often  differ   from  the   numbers  pre-    the    discretionary    appropriations    m       This  bUl  i«  over  the  committee  s  allocated 
pared  by  the  Office  of  Management    this  bill.  The  target  also  includes  all    new  entitlement  authority, 
and  Budget  for  the  executive  branch.       the      mandatory      items— entitlement  staff  analytts 

Two    spending    bills    scheduled    for    programs,  such  as  medicaid  and  sup-       committee:  Agriculture, 
this  week  are  signiflcant.  so  I  would    plemental   security    income,   that   re-       Chairman:  Mr.  de  la  (5araa  ("Texas), 
like  to  address  myself  to  them  briefly,     quire  liquidation  of  existing  legal  com-       Ranking  minority  member  Mr.  Wampier 
First,  the  farm  bill  as  reported  by  the    mitments  in  this  bill.  The  target  also    (Virginia)  October  1 

Agriculture  Committee  would  cause  includes  all  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  &h^uled.  Thursday  or  Pnday.  Octoberi 
that  committee  to  breech  its  budget    that  flow  from  previous,  already  en-  •        •       ru>Mr^«nnn  of  biu 

resolution  target  for  new  entitlement    acted  Labor-HHS  appropriations  bills,  ^  ^f^f     ,».!  !Z^..,h«H«.inn 

Authority  by  $739  million.  This  figure  including  last  spring's  supplemental.  „,The  ^iU^^^^JJ' '^^^^^3^^^^'^ 
takes  into  account  the  savings  already  All  this  mandatory  spending  is  already  2aJ?h  S^^^^^  sSps.  Kther 
accomplished  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  committed.  This  is  why  the  delayed  ^^^^s  The  bill  raises  the  price  support 
The  bill  provides  new  entitlement  au-  enrollment  provision  does  not  apply  to  ^^j  ^^rget  price  levels  for  the  agricultural 
thority— increases  to  entitlement  law—    mandatory  budget  authority— because    commodities. 

for  crop  price  supports.  Pursuant  to  congress  controls  only  discretionary  jj  compariaonvnth  tars/et  for  dUcretionary 
section  305  of  the  conference  report    budget  authority.  Failure  to  enact  this  appropriations  action 

on  the  first  budget  resolution,  this  bill  bill  will  not  reduce  this  mandatory  .^j^^  j^^  ^  ^,3^  nuilion  over  the  Agricul- 
would   be  subject   to  delayed   enroll-    spending  at  all.  tare  Committee's  302(b)  report, 

ment  and  would  not  be  sent  to  the        Already  committed  outlays  could  be  jjj  g^f^marv  tabU-new  entitlement 

President  for  his  signature  unless  the     above  the  mandatory  outlay  target  by  authonty 

amount  of  new  entitlement  authority    about  $1.6  bUlion.  The  total  outlays—  MiUions 

in    the    bill    is    sufficiently    reduced,    discretionary      plus      mandatory— are     1  Amount  in  biU $2,292 

either  on  the  House  floor  or  In  confer-    over  target  by  $763  million,  almost  en-    2.  Prior  action  this  session -244 

ence  with  the  Senate.  However,  pas-    tlrely  caused  by  enactment  of  the  1981  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^        ^.OAH 

sage   of   a  second   budget   resolution    spring  supplemental   last  June.  The    4  302(b)  target       1.309 

would  allow  this  bill  to  be  sent  to  the    problem    is    that    the    Gramm/Latta  ,    wtt  ^    /    ^  mo 

President.  amendment  specifically  allowed  room    5.         ^"^^il'^L^rn^r"^         "* 

Second,    the    Labor-HHS-Educatlon    m  the  1981  budget  for  the  spring  sup-    «   '^"^Hj"'^'^  ""^  ""'  ""^ 

appropriation    bill    Is    scheduled    for    plemental,  but  failed  to  account  for    ^  (^^i  +  ^n^rT-) " "739 

Thursday.  I  would  like  to  explain  in     the    consequent    outlays    in    its    1982  iv.  Explanation  of  over/under 

some  detail  how  enactment  of  this  bill    outlay  totals.  '  .     „_u_ortity  price  sup- 

as  reported  would  affect  the  budget  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  p^^t,,^,^  ^e  thL  ^SS VS  ^ 
resolution  targets  that  have  been  set    bill  follows.  Budget  Resolution.  These  higher  price  sup- 

for  the  Labor-HHS  Subcommittee.  Siimmary  of  Early  Wahnincs  on  Spending      p^^,  levels  result  in  higher  estimated  out- 

The  House  Budget  Committee  score-  bills  j^ys  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  also  pro- 

keeping  system  keeps  track  of  budget  ^  ^gg^  fiscal  year  1982— labor-hhs         vides  for  a  new  conservation  program  that 

authority  and  outlays  In  spending  bills  afproprlations  bill  was  not  assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Reso- 

compared   to   the   targets   or   ceilings       ^^^^  ^ill  is  $74  million  over  its  Section  302    lution. 

which  have  been  passed  by  Congress     (Budget  Resolution)  targeU  for  discretion-  v.  Comparison  teith  the  President 

in  the  budget  resolutions.  This  system  ary  budget  authority.  It  is  $844  million  .j.^^  president's  mid-session  budget  ap- 
accounts   for   both   discretionary   and     under  its  target  for  discretionary  outlays.  ^^^  ^^  assume  a  continuation  of  the  farm 

mandatory  amounts  for  budget  au-  The  discretionary  portion  of  the  bUJ-tnat  ^^  support  programs  as  they  are  operat- 
rj.^rtv  /nH  nntlavs  If  the  discretion-  Part  under  the  effective  control  of  the  Ap-  j  f^^  ^,6  1981  crops.  The  Administration 
thority  and  O" "aj^-  "^"ej"^^^^^  propriations     Committee-constitutes     less     j^^  ^^t  provided  enough  detail  information 

ary  budget  authority  or  total  budget     ^^^  ^3^,  ^^jjjj^^^  whereas  over  $55  billion  m     ^^  ^^^^\  comparison  between  the  mid-ses- 
authorlty  In  the  conference  report  on     ^^^  ^^jj  ^  f^^  entitlements.  The  subconmiit-    ^^^^  budget  and  the  biU. 
the  bin  exceeds  the  budget  resolution     ^^    ^,tjj     ^hich    Includes    discretionary  ^j  AmendmenU 

target,  the  bill  is  subject  to  the  hold-     amounU  in  the  bill,  mandatory  amounts.  , , ,»,»  A^^nimr^  mmmittee  will 

Ing  at  the  desk  provision.  The  Labor-  advance  appropriations  from  prior  years.  „  "^^ '*«^;^!^7i'^",^fi°S{^^ 
ShS  bill  as  rei^rted  by  the  Appro-  outlays  fron.  prior-yearbj^etauthorUy.  ^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^.^'^.^^l^  ^  ."^^ 
priations    Committee    is    $74    million    Jf^^^^'^'^JJ^^Tr"^  u^o^^^^  Sm^  iLlow'the  Agriculture  Committee's 

over  the  budget  resolution  target  for  ^^  .h^itSgetSrS^  authority  302(b)  target.  There  may  also  be  a  substi- 
dlscretlonary  budget  authority.  ^**,^6^^^^|^  U  te  over  the  total  target  tute  offered  which  would  es^nt.ally  replace 
Though  the  amount  of  discretionary  "^/outlays  by  $763  million.  This  outlay  the  fann  legislation  contained  in  the  House 
budget  authority  provided  in  this  bill  '°J^^^  i  ataost  entirely  attributable  tx.  bUl  ^^h  the  f«™eg,slat.on  contained^ 
is  $74  million  over  target,  the  amount  the  1982  outlay  impact  of  the  fiscal  year  theSenate-passedbiil  8^884^^  w^^^^^ 
of  discretionary  outlays  estimated  to  198I  spring  supplemental/rescission  bM  under  the  new  entitlement  authority  target, 
flowfrom    thte    blU    ^    $844    mUllon     That  bUl  resulted  in  an  increase  of  $703  mil-  vi  I.  Food  stamp  authorization 

iindpp  tareet  While  the  $74  million  lion  in  1982  outlays  above  the  Presidents  .j^^  ^^^^  bill  provides  for  a  food  stamp 
under  ,'^«"- ^J*"  }?, 'r.*'   r*      .  mittai  estimates,  but  was  not  taken  mto  ac-    program  cap  of  $10.01  billion  in  fiscal  year 

excess  in  budget  authority  IS  not  iwge  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  Presidents  Budget  or  the  ^ggj.  This  excludes  funding  of  $825  million 
I  should  point  out  that  this  is  ine  iirsi  Qramm/Latta  amendment  to  the  Budget  j^^  the  new  block  grant  for  Puerto  Rico, 
appropriation  bill  to  provide  more  dis-     Resolution.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  currently 

cretionary  budget  authority  than  tar-  ^^  ^^^^  agriculture  and  food  act  of  i98i  estimates  the  cost  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
geted.  Further,  the  "delayed  enroll-  -  '  substantially  over  the  target  food  stamp  program  to  be  $11  70  billion  in 
ment"  provision  of  the  first  budget  for  New  Entitlement  Authority  esUblished  budget  authority  and  $11.60  billion  In  out- 
resolutlon.  which  I  mentioned  before,     \°\^l  pj^st  Budget  Resolution.  Combined     lays  under  OMB  economic  assumpt^ns.^^ 
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billion  is  not  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest and  that  the  administration  does  not 
intend  to  request  funding  beyond  the  $10.60 
billion  included  in  the  March  budget. 

The  House  bill  includes  a  number  of  legis- 
lative savings  provisions  which  reduced  pro- 
gram costs  by  $1.20  bUllon.  These  provi- 
sions, together  with  an  additional  $0.45  bil- 
lion in  budget  reductions,  were  incorporated 
in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(P.L.  97-35). 

VIII.  D^nitiont  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  Hi 

Line  1.  Amount  in  bill:  This  amount  is  the 
estimated  budget  Impact  that  will  result 
from  creating  new  entitlement  benefits. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  This  amount  reflects 
new  entitlement  authority  (NEA)  that  was 
reduced  through  the  enactment  of  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  Line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  level:  The  level  for  new  en- 
titlement authority  set  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Line  5.  Over  <-f)  or  Under  (-):  Line  3 
minus  line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: This  reflects  NEA  amounts  for  leg- 
islation assumed  in  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion which  have  not  been  considered  by  the 
authorizing  committee. 

Line  7.  Over  <-(-)  or  Under  <-):  Line  5 
minus  line  6.  -■ 

H.R.  4560,  nr  1982  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

This  bill  is  over  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  by  $74  million  and 
under  for  discretionary  outlays  by  $844  mil- 
lion. The  subcommittee  as  a  whole,  if  man- 
datory items  are  fully  funded,  could  be 
under  its  target  by  $260  million  in  budget 
authority  but  over  in  outlays  by  $763  mil- 
lion. 

Stuff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subconunlttee:  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Natcher  (Kentucky). 

Ranking  minority  member:  Mr.  Conte 
(Massachusetts). 

Scheduled:  Thursday,  October  1. 1981. 
/.  Description  of  bill 

This  bill  provides  funds  for  the  Depart- 
mente  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Education,  and  related  agencies. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  is  under  the  302(b) 
target  for  this  subcommittee  in  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,073  miUion  and  $875  million 
over  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12 
below).  If  mandatory  programs  are  "fully 
funded",  the  subcommittee  could  be  under 
its  target  by  $260  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  over  in  outlays  by  $763  million  (the 
sum  of  lines  7  and  14). 

//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 
Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping,  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations ConMnittee  is  t>ound  by  existing 
entitlement  law.  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Its  target 
for  discretionary  programs  is  therefore  the 
main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning  report. 
Further,  if  the  conference  report  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  exceeds  the  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority,  the  bill  will  be 
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subject  to  the  "delayed  enrollment"  provi- 
sion of  Section  306  of  the  First  Budget  Res- 
olution for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  As  shown  on 
line  7  below,  the  bill  in  over  its  302(b)  target 
for  discretionary  budget  authority  by  $74 
million  and  under  its  outlay  target  by  $844 
million. 

///.  Summary  table 
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IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  unable  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  a  particular 
bill  is  over  or  under  its  302(b)  allocation,  it 
does  compare  the  items  in  a  bill  to  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  line 
item  assumptions  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
are  not  binding  on  a  committee.  A  list  of  the 
major  areas  where  this  bill  differs  from  the 
Budget  Resolution  follows: 

Discretionary  Programs.  '—For  education, 
training  and  employment  programs,  the  bill 
reconunends  an  increase  of  $360  million  in 
budget  authority  and  a  decrease  of  $800  mil- 
lion in  outlays.  Increases  are  included  for 
education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped persons  and  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  outlay  reductions  reflect  a  reduc- 
tion in  education  block  grants  and  outlay 
reestimates  in  other  programs. 

Health  programs  are  reduced  by  $160  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $400  million  in 
outlays.  The  reductions  primarily  are  in 
community  health  and  mental  health,  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  programs,  and  in 
health  education  and  training  programs. 

Low-income  energy  assistance  programs 
are  increased  by  $400  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  in  outlays. 

Mandatory  Programs.— The  committee 
recommendation  U  $1,147  million  under  the 
budget  authority  assumed  in  the  Resolution 
for  entitlement  programs.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  anticipates  that  these  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  used  for  supplementals 
for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and 
Foster  Care  Programs. 

The  mandatory  outlay  estimate  for  pro- 
grams included  in  this  bill  is  $1,719  million 
over  the  Resolution  assumption.  $704  mil- 
lion of  this  increase  reflects  enactment  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  spring  supplemental. 
Neither  the  President's  budget  nor  the 
Gramm/Latta    amendment    accounted    for 


'  The  remaining  budget  authority  difference  re- 
flects the  fact  that  the  302(b)  allocation  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Is  approximately 
tSOO  million  above  the  amount  assumed  in  the 
302(a)  assumptions  in  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 
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these  outlays.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  outlay 
overage  is  due  to  CBO  estimates  of  higher 
outlays  associated  with  mandatory  pro- 
grams, which  are  higher  than  those  as- 
sumed in  the  President's  Budget  and  the 
Oramm/LatU  amendment. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
(discretionary  amounts  only) 

This  bill  is  above  the  President's  requests 
for  discretionary  programs  by  $1,827  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $917  million  in  out- 
lays. 

VL  Credit 

The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-bind- 
ing targets  for  credit  program  amoimts. 
ThU  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  aUocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram limitations.  For  comparative  purposes 
only,  the  Uble  below  shows  the  bill  and 
First  Budget  Resolution  Assumptions. 
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The  Labor-HHS  biU  exceeds  the  direct 
loan  target  assumptions  by  $50  million  and 
matches  the  target  for  primary  guarantees. 
The  programs  assumed  to  be  limited  in  the 
resolution  but  not  acted  upon  in  the  bill 
(line  2  in  Table  1)  are  as  follows: 

Direct  Loans.— Health  Services.  A  $1  mil- 
lion limitation  was  proposed  for  direct  loans 
in  health  services.  No  language  was  included 
in  the  bill,  nor  was  there  an  explanation  in 
the  report. 

Rural  development  loan  fund.  The  resolu- 
tion assumed  a  $8  million  limitation  for 
direct  loans  for  the  CSA  rural  development 
fund.  Sec.  681  of  the  reconciliation  bill  in- 
cluded this  loan  program  in  the  discretion- 
ary authority  of  the  Secretary.  The  appro- 
priations bill  provided  $32.6  million  for  the 
discretionary  authority  but  established  no 
limitation  on  rural  development  funds.  The 
July  budget  eliminated  the  request  for  the 
proposed  limitation. 

Loan  Guarantees.— Health  professional 
graduate  student  loan  fund.  The  resolution 
assumed  a  limiUtion  of  $100  million.  No 
limitation  was  included  in  the  bill  nor  was 
there  an  explanation  in  the  report.  The 
January  budget  Appendix  narrative  states 
that  no  BA  was  required  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Rural  development  loan  fimd.  The  resolu- 
tion assumed  a  $2  million  limiUtion  on  loan 
guarantees.  The  appropriations  bill  estab- 
lished no  limitation  on  rural  development 
funds  and  the  July  budget  eliminated  the 
request  for  the  proposed  limitation. 

VIII.  Definitions  of  Terms  in  Summary 
Table,  Section  III 

Line  1.  Discretionary  amounts  in  bill:  dis- 
cretionary FY  1982  appropriations  in  H.R. 
4560. 
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Line  2.  Prior  action:  the  FY  1982  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  this  subcommittee 
that  were  appropriated  in  prior  bills. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  line  1  pltis 

line  a.  ,     _, 

Line  4.  302(b)  target  the  target  for  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  this  subcommit- 
tee aet  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Line  5.  Over  (-^)/Under  (-):  line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  8.  Amounts  assimied  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: these  are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  probably  until 
next  Spring's  supplemental  appropriation 

bill. 
Line  7.  Over  (-(^)/Under  (-):  line  6  plus 

Une«.  .    ^,„   ,      . 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amovmts  in  bill:  fund- 
ing for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Liiu  ».  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982,  plus  any  permanents  assigned  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Liru  10.  Total:  line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  for  this  subcommittee  set 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
target  set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
includes  the  effect  of  assumed  authorizing 
legislation  that  would  change  the  level  of 
mandatory  programs.  .,        -„ 

Line  12.  Over  (-i-)/Under  (-):  line  10 
minus  line  II.  .   . 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
amounts  for  any  new  entitlement  legislation 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  for  the 
October  1  pay  raise,  and  to  fund  mandatory 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Items  in  the  bill  at  the  level  estimated  in  the 
Budget  Resolution. 

Line  14.  Over  ( +  )/Under  ( - ):  line  12  plus 
13. 

SuMMAKT  or  Authorizations 

HJL  40«S— KAIiaAS-mBSOURI  BOtnTOART 
AGI 


No  costs  to  the  Federal  government  are 
associated  with  this  bill. 

H.R.  a8»6— NORTH  CAROLINA-SOUTH  CAROLDIA 
SEAWARD  BOUNDARY  AGREEM&MT 

No  costs  to  the  Federal  government  are 
associated  with  this  bill. 

8.  14T8— ENZRCT  POUCT  AND  <X)N8E«VAT10N 
ACT  AMDfDMXirra 

This  bill  extends  for  6  months  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  that  allow  for  limited  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  for  compa- 
nies that  participate  in  the  International 
Energy  Sharing  Agreement.  It  has  no  sub- 
stantial budget  effect. 

H.R.  34 » 6— TOXIC  SUBSTANCXS  CONTROL  ACT 

This  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  in  fiscal  year  1983  of 
$63.5  million.  CBO  had  estimated  that  if 
fully  funded,  this  bill  would  result  in  out- 
lays of  $31.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Administration's  fiscal  year  1982  request  for 
these  activities  is  $60.1  million. 

S.  304— CONTERENCE  REPORT  ON  TOURISM  ACT 

This  conference  report  contains  provisions 
originally  considered  by  the  House  as  H.R. 
1311.  The  National  Tourism  Policy  Act.  It 
would  create  a  new  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  called  the  \3S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  with  a 
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1M3  authorization  of  $8.6  million.  Funding 
for  such  a  new  agency  is  not  assumed  in  the 
Budget  Resolution:  however,  some  funding 
for  tourian  activities  with  the  International 
Trade  Administration  is  assumed  in  the 
Resolution,  which  could  be  applied  toward 
any  such  new  agency.  Apparently  no  direct 
spending  results  from  this  bUl.  Copies  of  the 
conference  report  were  not  available  as  of 
September  25. 

HJL  81 18— VOimO  RIGHTS  ACT  EXTENSION  OP 
1881 

This  bill  extends  the  Voting  RigbU  Act  of 
1965.  It  maintains  the  "preclearance  re- 
quirement", tmder  which  affected  States 
and  localities  must  clear  changes  in  election 
laws  and  procedures  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  amends  the  bailout  provisions  as 
well,  which  allow  a  State  or  community  to 
free  itself  from  the  preclearance  require- 
ment. This  bill  has  no  budgetary  impact  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

H.R.  8877— ADTHOmiZATIONS  fOH  THE  NONPEK- 
PORMINO  ARTS  POMCTIONS  POR  THE  KXHHIBT 


This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services  neces- 
sary to  the  nonperformlng  art*  functions  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes.  $4.5 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
1982.  CBO  estimates  that  if  funded  at  that 
level.  1982  outlays  would  be  $4.1  million. 
These  funds  are  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Interior  appropriations  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  included  $4.3  million 
for  this  purpose.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— »Ferf/ie«rffly,  September  30,  1981 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  28,  1981. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Wednesday,  September  30, 1081. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 
The    Chaplain.    Rev.   James   David 
Ford.    D.D.,    offered    the    following 
prayer: 

Bless  all  who  labor  in  this  place,  O 
Lord,  and  cause  us  to  be  receptive  to 
the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
Send  to  all  who  seek  Your  favor  the 
fullness  of  Your  love  and  the  consola- 
tion of  Your  spirit.  With  all  the  pres- 
sures of  time,  the  complexities  of 
issues,  and  the  demands  for  solutions 
that  cry  for  attention,  we  pray  for  the 
perspective  of  Your  kingdom  and  the 
freedom  that  comes  from  trust  in 
Your  word.  May  Your  peace  that 
passes  all  human  understanding  be 
with  us  and  remain  with  us  always. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4084.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 


munication  from   the   Clerk   of   the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNnix,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkak  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives,  the  Clerk  received  at 
9:20   a.m.    on   Wednesday.   September   30, 
1981,  the  following  message  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate:  That  the  Senate  passed 
without  amendment  House  Joint  Resolution 
265,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  266. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Hensraw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


DAVID  STOCKMAN  CONDEMNS 
SUGAR  STABILIZATION  ACT-2 
YEARS  AGO 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  critical  of  David  Stockman  for 
some  time  now,  but  today  I  want  to 
agree  with  David  Stockman.  I  have 
here  a  release  that  he  put  out  in  1978 
concerning  the  Sugar  Act.  In  it  he 
says: 

The  proposed  Sugar  Stabilization  Act 
scheduled  for  floor  action  later  this  week 
could  increase  the  consumers'  sugar  cost  by 
a  staggering  $6  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
he  charged  that  the  bill  is  a  corporate 
welfare  measure  disguised  as  an  aid  to 
small  farmers.  He  said: 

The  thirty  largest  sugar  companies,  in- 
cluding Amstar,  AMFAC  and  Jim  Walter 
Corporation  and  others,  with  annual  sales 
in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars,  would  receive 
25  percent  of  the  windfall  revenues  generat- 
ed by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  thing  is  true 
today,  and  if  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  David  Stockman  back 
in  the  Congress  I  know  that  he  would 
make  the  same  statement.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  in  his  new  position  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  he  will  reaffirm  the  wisdom 
that  he  showed  Just  2  years  ago. 


VFW  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN  ON  AWACS  SALE 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  current  AWACS  discussion.  I  have 
not  seen  a  more  lucid  and  compelling 
discussion  than  that  recently  present- 
ed by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in 
its  news  release  of  September  25. 

The  VFW,  which  represents  those 
who  have  actively  participated  in  this 
Nation's  wars,  characterizes  the  issue 
in  terms  which  are  meaningful  to 
those  who  have  in  the  past  borne  the 
responsibility  for  fighting  this  coun- 
try's battles.  They  know  the  costs  of 
being  ill  prepared  and  the  necessity 
for  remaining  alert  to  what  any  poten- 
tial enemy  may  be  planning. 

For  this  reason,  I  commend  to  the 
reading  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  following: 

VFW  Supports  President  Reagan  on 
AWACS  Sale 

Washington.  D.C— Arthur  J.  Fellwock, 
National  Commander  of  the  two  million 
member  VFW,  today  called  upon  the  97th 
Congress,  "particularly  the  17.S.  Senate," 
not  to  block  the  proposed  AWACS  package 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Indiana-bom  VFW  leader  declared 
that  "Secretary  of  State  Haig  placed  this 
issue  in  wide  and  persuasive  form  in  his 
recent  statement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  urge  each  United 
States  Senator  to  consider  very  closely  the 
compelling  message  of  the  Secretary  o^ 
State  before  casting  a  vote  against  President 
Reagan,  on  whose  behalf  Haig  was  speak- 
ing." 

(Secretary  Haig's  testimony  concluded: 
"We  must  not  let  our  friends'  worries  about 
one  another  diminish  our  commitment  to 
their  security  or  hinder  our  plans  to  extend 
strategic  cooperation  with  them.  We  are 
taking  steps  to  assure  that  Israeli  concerns 
are  met,  just  as  we  are  seeking  to  assure 
moderate  Arab  nations  that  our  developing 
strategic  cooperation  with  Israel  is  directed 
against  Soviet  intervention  and  not  against 
the  Arabs.  Unless  we  are  able  to  work  effec- 
tively with  all  our  friends  in  the  region,  our 
security,  the  security  of  Israel  and  peace 
itself  will  be  endangered.") 

The  VFW  leader  concluded  by  noting  that 
"my  statement  is  not  merely  the  expression 
of  a  personal  view.  It  arises  from  a  duly 
mandated  position  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  our  82nd  National 
Convention  held  last  August  in  Philadelphia 
and,  more  recently  affirmed  as  a  priority  se- 
curity goal  for  1981-1982. 

"In  furtherance  of  this  mandate,  I  enclose 
herewith  a  memorandum  setting  forth,  in 
detail,  the  rationale  for  our  position." 

To:  National  Officers,  National  Council  of 
Administration,  Past  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  Department  Commanders,  De- 
partment  Adjutants,  Department  Publi- 
cations, National  Security  Committee, 
National  Legislative  Committee. 

From:  Arthur  J.  Fellwock,  Commander-in- 
Chief. 
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D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Date:  September  23, 1981. 
Subject:  AWACS:  An  opportunity  cleverly 
disguised  as  a  problem. 
"It  (AWACS)  wlU  significantly  Improve 
Saudi  Arabia's  defensive  capabUlttes  and 
contribute  significantly  to  the  pursuit  of 
United  SUtes  strategic  goal8."^Jame8  L. 
Buckley,  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  ,      ^  ^ 

"It  (again  AWACS)  wlU  strip  Israel  naked 
before  her  enemies."— Anonymous  member 
of  Prime  Minister  Begtn's  party  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

la.  By  now,  every  non-institutionallzea 
adult  in  America  must  know  that,  no  later 
than  October  30th,  the  97th  Congress  will 
either  vote  to  deny  or  to  permit  the  Reagan 
Administration  permission  to  seU  live  air- 
borne warning  and  control  aircraft 
(AWACS)  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

b.  In  fact,  the  total  $8.5  billion  package 

covers: 

(1)  the  five  (5)  E-3A  AWACS  planes; 

(2)  eight  (8)  KC-707  airborne  refueling 

tankers;  .,     ,   »      . 

(3)  1,177  AIM9L  "Sidewinder"  air-to-air 
missiles— the  same  weapons  used  by  our 
U8N  F-14  "Tomcat"  pilots  to  shoot  down 
the  two  Libyan  jets; 

(4)  twenty-two  (22)  ground-based  radars; 

and 

(5)  101  fuel  tanks  for  the  62  F-15  fighters 
already  approved  for  sale.  The  "Sidewind- 
ers" will  go  on  these  U.S.-supplled  F-15s. 

c.  The  delivery  of  the  AWACS  is  sched- 
uled to  start  during  1985.  For  the  first  five 
years,  these  planes  will  be  manned  by  com- 
bined U.S.-Saudi  crews;  then,  alter  1990, 
Saudi  crews  without  U.S.  participation. 

d.  The  now  near-mythical  AWACS  is,  in 
Air  Force  parlance,  an  "E3A  Sentry."  TWs 
is  a  souped-up  Boeing  #707  which  carries  a 
crew  of  17.  Its  electronics  can  detect  and 
track  up  to  400  separate  aircraft  at  ranges 
out  to  250  miles.  Its  four  engines  give  a  top 
speed  of  530  MPH.  The  U.S.  AWACS  can 
direct  friendly  aircraft  to  where  the  "hos- 
tiles"  are.  The  Saudi  version  will  not  have 
this  capability.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  AWACS  Is  its  30-foot  rotating  radar 
dome;  It  looks  like  an  airborne  frisbee.  It 
cannot  detect  movements  on  the  ground- 
tanks,  troops  and  the  like.  AWACS'  vulner- 
ability is  total  to  any  hostUe  fighter  air- 
craft. It  requires  a  cordon  of  protective 
combat  aircraft.  Without  such  a  cordon,  the 
AWACS  would  resemble  nothing  more  than 
an  airborne  "Pueblo."  (The  "Pueblo"  was 
the  electronic  "spy"  vessel  seized  by  the 
North  Koreans  in  1968.) 

e.  As  part  of  the  proposed  deal,  the  Saudis 
have  agreed  to: 

(1)  monitoring  of  AWACS  missions  by 
U.S.  ground  personnel; 

(2)  no  sharing  of  acquired  Intelligence 
with  any  other  nation  (translation:  no  tips 
to  the  Iraqi,  Syrian,  Jordanian,  PLO  or 
other  Arab  nations  or  movements); 

(3)  use  of  AWACS  only  over  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Saudi  Arabia  near  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  oil-rich  areas  near  Dhahran 
and  Ras  Tanura.  (Using  AWACS  In  western 
Saudi  Arabia  closer  to  Israel  might  see  the 
ridiculous  scenario  of  U.S.-supplied  and  par- 
tially U.S.-manned  AWACS.  with  U.S.-sup- 
plied Saudi  F-15S  fighting  their  Israeli 
counter-parts.  Think  the  Israelis  wouldn't 


do  this?  Please  try  to  remember  the  deliber- 
ate 1967  Israeli  sinking  of  the  U.S.  monitor- 
ing ship  "Liberty.")  And  more  on  con- 
straints; 

(4)  Under  Secretary  of  State  Buckley  has 
sUted  "further  limitations  on  AWACS  oper- 
ations will  be  revealed  only  to  the  Congress 
on  a  confidential  basis." 


aA.  AWACS  POUTIC8  (DOMESTIC  BRANCH) 

(1)  The  key  question— normally  not  clear- 
ly sUted— is:  does  the  IsraeU  lobby  have 
such  clout  with  the  U.S.  Congress  that.  In 
effect,  what  Israel  wants.  Israel  gets— and 
wider  U.S.  Interests  be  damned? 

Tentative  answer 

(2)  President  Ford,  on  March  24,  1975, 
called  for  a  "total  re-examlnatlon  of  Ameri- 
can policy  towards  the  Middle  East"  when 
he  suspended  further  arms  shipments  to 
Israel.  This  statement  triggered  one  of  the 
most  memorable  lobbying  efforts  ever  seen 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Seventy-six  (76)  UJ5.  Sena- 
tors told  their  (and  our  President).  In  effect, 
to  knock  it  off.  The  "re-examlnatlon"  was 
abruptly  halted.  The  Israeli  lobby  won. 
Maybe  America  did;  maybe  America  didn't. 
(Certainly  former  Arkansas  Senator  Bill 
Fulbrlght  didn't.  He  called  for  an  "even- 
handed"  U.S.  policy  towards  the  Middle 
East.  Nor  did  ex-Ambassador  <3eorge  Ball, 
now  a  distinguished  ex-Ambassador  who 
also  urged  the  same  course.) 

(3)  Yet.  this  very  Israeli  display  of  clout  in 
U.S.  domestic  politics  has,  on  the  AWACS 
issue,  alerted  ordinary  Americans,  who  gen- 
erally admire  Israel  and  wish  it  well,  to  the 
intrusive  Influence  of  a  foreign  nation,  how- 
ever hard-pressed,  into  what  should  be  our 
business.  Additionally,  the  effective  IsraeU 
air  raids  on  Beirut  (300-plus  dead)  and  on 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor  at  Oslrak,  both 
done  without  consulUtion  with  us,  have 
raised  the  spectre  of  "Israel— a  loose  cannon 
on  the  deck." 

(4)  On  October  1st,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration will  send  Its  statutory  notice  to  Con- 
gress about  the  impending  arms  package 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  An  adverse  majority 
vote  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
block  the  $8.5  billion  sale.  If  not,  the  sale 
goes  through  on  October  30th. 

Fearless  forecast 

(5)  The  AWAC:S  package  will  not  pass  the 
House;  253  Representatives  have  signed  a 
resolution  opposing  it.  But, 

(6)  it  has  a  marginal  chance  of  passing  the 
Senate  even  though,  on  June  14th,  some  54 
Senators  formally  expressed  their  "deep 
concern."  More  recently,  50  Senators  have 
Indicated  their  opposition  even  before  the 
Administration  makes  it  case. 

An  Administration  victory  In  the  Senate 
will  require  the  same  intensive  effort  that 
the  Carter  Administration  applied  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

(B)  AWACS  POLITICS  (FOREICN  POLICY  BRANCH) 

Pro-AWACS 
(1)  A  pro- AW  ACS  decision  will,  even 
before  the  hardware  gets  there,  favorably 
condition  Saudi  Arabia  to  receive  and  work 
with  an  emergency  RDF  troop  movement 
Into  the  Middle  East.  Once  AWACS  is  in 
place,  the  military  advantage  to  deploying 
U.S.  forces  is  obvious. 


(2)  An  $8.5  billion  sale  will  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

(3)  What  we  are  talking  about  is  five  air- 
planes to  a  friendly  country,  not  lending  the 
nuclear  button  to  strangers. 

(4)  Thirty-two  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
exports  originate  In  Saudi  Arabia:  a  nation 
of  five  million  people,  as  large  geographical- 
ly as  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, as  defenseless  as  a  pool  table.  And,  the 
oil  fields  can  be  over-watched  and  given 
their  early-warning  protection  by  air  only. 

(5)  If  we  turn  down  the  Saudis,  to  the 
quiet  delight  of  the  Soviets,  the  Saudis 
could  turn  to  the  British  "NIMROD" 
system  (the  Brits  invented  radar)  or  to  the 
French  Mirage  2000/4000  aircraft.  And 
there,  incidentally,  would  go  Secretary  Al 
Haig's  "strategic  consensus"  for  the  Middle 
East. 

(.c)  Anti-AWACS 

(1)  Look  what  happened  to  all  the  sophis- 
ticated hardware  we  gave  to  Iran.  Here  we 
go  again. 

(Yes,  this  conceivably  could  happen.)  Or. 

(2)  the  Saudis  will  use  this  package 
against  Israel. 

(Not  while  we  control  the  spare  parts  and 
the  Israelis  command  the  air— as  they  do.) 


3.  Conclusion 

On  the  tough  security  decisions,  stay  with 
the  President  unless  there  are  self-evident 
reasons  to  oppose  him.  (This  is  not  the 
Panama  Canal  or  Amnesty.  It  is  a  sincere 
and  informed  effort  to  enhance  our  securi- 
ty.) 

Two  VFW  security  mandates  from  the 
82nd  National  Convention  apply: 

(a)  Resolution  Number  407.  "Defense:  The 
Long  Road  Back"  concludes  that  "President 
Reagan,  in  his  necessarily  long-term  plan  to 

rearm  America.'  enjoy  our  undivided  loyal- 
ty and  support;"  and 

(b)  Resolution  Number  408,  "Shoring  Up 
The  Middle  East"  which  caUs  for  "full  and 
demonstrated  support  for  Saudi  Arabia," 
and  "halting  and  reversing  Soviet  penetra- 
tion of  the  area  by  every  possible  means:" 

The  next  six  weeks  will  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  It  Is  possible  to  advance  a 
"Made-ln-America"  policy  towards  the 
Middle  East. 

The  AWACS  package  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest and  should  not  be  blocked. 
Cordially  in  comradeship, 

Arthur  J.  Fellwock, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  GET  THE  BUDGET 
UNDER  CONTROL 

(Idr.  RICHMOND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
Congress  enacted  President  Reagan's 
tax  cut  and  budget  reconciliation  bills 
last  simimer.  the  financial  community 
all  across  our  country  registered  a  ver- 
dict of  "no  confidence."  Investors 
voted  with  their  feet.  Chaos  resulted 
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in  the  stock  and  bond  markets,  with 
prices  falling  and  interest  rates  soar- 
ing to  record  heights  each  week. 

It  is  clear  that  we  will  have  massive 
budget  deficits  year  after  year,  result- 
ing from  the  ill-considered  3-year  tax 
cut  and  increased  Pentagon  spending 
combined  with  the  Fed's  tight  lid  on 
monetary  growth.  Obviously,  these 
policies  will  not  bring  interest  rates 
down,  as  the  President  had  promised, 
but  instead,  they  will  keep  interest 
rates  devastatingly  high  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

To  mollify  Wall  Street,  the  Presi- 
dent last  Thursday  night  led  us  fur- 
ther down  the  road  to  ruin  by  propos- 
ing even  more  budget  cuts  that  would 
heap  further  burdens  on  the  poor  and 
on  middle- income  America. 

Now.  the  world  economy  has  regis- 
tered its  own  vote  of  "no  confidence" 
in  Reaganomics.  fearing  that  contin- 
ued budget  deficits  and  high  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  will  drag 
the  economies  of  our  trading  partners 
into  the  depths. 

Before  further  cuts  are  proposed  to 
mollify  these  critics.  I  believe  It  is  time 
to  consign  Reaganomics  to  the  dust 
bin  and  enact  a  sensible  economic  pro- 
gram that  will  balance  the  budget  in  a 
way  that  is  fair  to  all  Americans. 

I  am  currently  preparing  legislation 
that  would  do  this  through  a  combina- 
tion of  judicious  budget  cuts  and  reve- 
nue-enhancing measures  designed  to 
raise  over  $40  billion  in  1982.  Unlike 
the  President's  proposals,  it  would  give 
us  a  true  "share-the-burden"  budget, 
which  I  invite  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  co- 
sponsor  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Last  week.  I  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  explaining  my  budget  proposal, 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  24,  1981. 

Dear  Colleagdk:  I  am  preparing  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  would,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions,  balance  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  cutting  $6  bU- 
lion  In  outlays  and  by  raising  almost  $40  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues— by  charging  realistic 
fees  for  those  who  use  selected  government 
services,  by  eliminating  various  tax  expendi- 
tures that  primarily  benefit  upper  income 
taxpayers,  and  by  Increasing  excise  taxes  on 
cigarettes,  liquor  and  gasoline.  I  invite  you 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

It  has  become  evident  during  the  past 
weeks  that  the  President's  program  will  not 
solve  the  country's  economic  problems. 
Diulng  the  past  month.  Wall  Street  has  reg- 
istered its  vote  of  no  confidence,  foreseeing 
that  continued  massive  deficits  combined 
with  tight  money  wUl  result  in  even  higher 
inflation  and  Interest  rates  than  we  are  now 
only  barely  surviving.  In  addition,  recent 
polls  indicate  that  voters  all  across  the 
country  are  rapidly  becoming  disenchanted 
with  the  President's  program  of  slashing 
benefits  that  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  sur- 
vival for  our  Nation's  poorest  citizens  and 
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pulling  the  rug  from  under  workers  and  the 
middle  class  while  heaping  new  tax  benefits 
on  the  rich. 

Tonight  the  President  will  address  the 
Nation  and  propose  additional  budget  cuts, 
driving  his  ill-considered  policies  even  fur- 
ther in  the  wrong  direction.  WhUe  the 
threat  of  renewed  inflation  requires  budget 
restraint,  it  is  time  for  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  to  recognize  that  we  can't 
break  the  back  of  our  economic  problems  by 
breaking  the  backs  of  the  middle  class  and 
lower  income  Americans. 

The  "Share-the-Burden"  budget  will  pro- 
vide the  restraint  called  for  in  today's  eco- 
nomic climate  without  heaping  additional 
travail  on  those  who  have  been  most  seri- 
ously burdened  by  the  spending  cuts  that 
have  already  been  made  at  the  President's 
request.  Instead,  this  budget  proposal  would 
spread  the  burden  fairly. 

First,  user  fees  for  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment services  would  be  imposed  or  raised  to 
cover  costs.  There  is  no  reason  why  yacht 
owners  should  not  pay  for  the  services  they 
receive  from  the  Coast  Guard,  why  interna- 
tional travelers  should  not  pay  for  Customs 
services,  why  inventors  should  not  pay  for 
the  protection  rendered  by  the  Patent 
Office,  or  why  recreational  and  corporate 
aviation  should  not  pay  for  safety  services 
rendered  by  the  PAA. 

Second,  a  number  of  special  tax  breaks  for 
individuals  and  businesses  would  be  ended. 

Third,  excise  taxes  would  be  raised  on 
cigarettes,  alcoholic  beverages  and  gasoline. 

Finally,  social  security  and  government 
pensions  would  be  indexed  to  either  the  CPI 
or  average  wages,  to  Insure  that  the  income 
of  retirees  rise  only  as  fast  as  the  incomes  of 
those  who  are  still  working. 

It  is  time  for  a  bipartisan  effort  to  get  our 
economy  back  in  shape,  by  following  a  pru- 
dent budget  policy  that  requires  everyone  to 
sacrifice  fairly.  This  is  the  goal  of  the 
Share-the-Burden  budget. 

If  you  wish  to  cosponsor  the  Share-the- 
Burc".en  budget,  please  let  me  know  or  have 
your  staff  contact  William  Buechner  at  224- 
0378. 

Sincerely, 

Frzd  Richmond. 


The  'Sharx-thx-Buroen"  Budget— Fiscal 
1982  Savings 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Total  savings $44,519 

A.  Spending  reductions ~ 

1.  Index  annual  increases  in 
social  security  benefits  to  the 
increase  in  the  CPI  or  the  in- 
crease in  average  wages, 
whichever  Is  lower 

2.  (a)  Increase  military  and  Fed 
eral  civilian  retirement  bene- 
fits in  line  with  inflation  an- 
nualy  rather  than  semi-annu- 
ally  

(b)  Index  annual  increases  to  the 
Increase  in  the  CPI  or  average 
wages,  as  in  No.  4 

3.  Eliminate  revenue  sharing  for 
the  11  States  with  energy  sev- 
erance tax  revenues 

B.  User  fees ~ 


6.439 


3.815 


1.696 


315 


613 
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corporate      and      recreational 
aviation goo 

2.  Impose  waterway  uaer  fees,  to 
recover  one-half  of  direct  costs  560 

3.  Raise  the  International  depar- 
ture fee  for  passengers  leaving 
in  airplanes  and  ships  from 
current  charge  of  $3  per 
person  to  $10 140 

4.  Increase  patent  application 
and  maintenance  fees  to  recov- 
er 100  percent  of  costs 80 

5.  Enact  user  charges  for  many 
Coast  Guard  activities  that 
affect  private  individuals 680 


2.260 


C.  Reduced  tax  expenditures 16,020 

1.  Repeal  deduction  for  interest 
paid  on  consumer  debt 6,040 

2.  Repeal  deduction  for  interest 
on  mortgages  for  other  than 
principsil  residence 250 

3.  End  excess  of  percentage  de- 
pletion over  cost  depletion  for 
oil  and  gas 2,360 

4.  End  excess  of  percentage  de- 
pletion over  cost  depletion  for 
nonfuel  minerals  and  for  fuels 
other  than  oil  and  gas 960 

5.  Require  that  intangible  oil 
and  gas  drilling  costs  be  amor- 
tized rather  than  expensed 2,925 

6.  Eliminate  deferral  of  Income 
of  domestic  international  sales 
corporations  (DISCs) 1,830 

7.  Eliminate  deferral  of  income 
of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions   $520 

8.  End  capital  gains  treatment  of 
timber  income 685 

9.  End  capital  gains  treatment  of 
certain  agricultural  income, 
such  as  farm  sale  of  beef  and 
hogs 450 
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D.  Increased  revenues 19,800 


1.  Double  the  excise  tax  on  alco- 
holic beverages  (current  $5.8 
billion) 

2.  Double  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes and  cigars  (current  $2.6 
biUlon) 

3.  Replace  the  current  4t  per 
gallon  excise  tax  on  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel  with  a  14«  per 
gallon  effective  Oct.  1,  1981, 
which  would  be  adjusted  quar- 
terly thereafter  in  accordsmce 
with  changes  in  producer 
prices  ($13.1  billion  in  added 
revenues  in  1982)  less  $2  billion 
rebate  to  essential  users 

4.  Increase  receipts  from  rents 
and  royalties  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf 


5,500 


2,500 


11,100 


700 


1.  Increase  airport  user  fees  for 


TERMINATION  OP  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES  CONDEMNED 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  pursuant  to  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  met  to  review  the 
termination  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration.  As  of  midnight  to- 
night, CSA  will  cease  to  exist.  As  I  am 
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told,  this  will  mark  the  first  time  a  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  poverty  is  The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  by 

Federal  agency  has  been  totally  elimi-  not  dead.  It  will  continue  at  the  State  implementmg   this   sweeping   change 

nated  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  level    with    drasticaUy    reduced    re-  and  reversing  a  longstanding  practice. 

The  national  effort  to  prevent  pover-  sources.   It  will  continue  with  Head  endangers  the  very  existence  of  many 

ty  will  now  be  carried  on  by  State  gov-  start  and  the  Foster  Grandparent  pro-  small  businesses  and  slows  the  growth 

emments    through    the    community  grams  which  were  spun  off  from  the  of  new  ventures, 

services    block    grant   program.    This  original  Office  of  Economic  Opportu-  In  my   home  State  of  Maine   the 

program  will  be  administered  by  the  nity.   It  will  continuue   in  volunteer  impact  of  this  ruling,  if  allowed  to 

Department   of   Health   and   Human  programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  stand,  will  be  devastating.  Commercial 

Services.  Since  August  13.  the  Director  it  will  continue— but  the  Federal  lead-  credit  is  all  but  out  of  reach  because  of 

of   the   Office   of    Management   and  ership   provided   by   the   Commimity  high-interest     rates.     Loans     usually 

Budget.  Mr.  David  Stockman,  has  been  Services  Administration  will  not— and  available  through  a  variety  of  Federal 

in  charge  of  CSA  and  responsible  for  it  will  be  missed.  agencies  are  quickly  becoming  inacces- 

its  termination .  and  the  transition  of  ^^^^^^^  sible.    If    industrial    revenue    bonds 

programing    to    the    Department    of  ^~^^^"^  cannot  be  issued  in  the  aggregate  with 

Health  and  Human  Services.  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES:  WHO  IS  tax  exempt  status,  where  shall  small 

Today    we    mark    the    end    of    an  PRIMARILY  RESPONSIBLE?  business     turn- to     the     bankruptcy 

agency.    But    more    significantly    we  ^,,     ^.,^,,.^       ,.  j       ^          _j  courts? 

mark   the   end   of   the   only   Federal  <Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given  j^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^   j  ^^^^  ^, 

agency  with  a  commitment  to  prevent  pennlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  Produced  H.R.  4555.  which  calls  for  the 

poverty— not  just  treat  its  symptoms.  minute  and  to  revise  and  exiena  nis  inungdiate  revocation  of  this  ruling.  It 

Before  the  Community  Services  Ad-  '"®""''^„,__^     »,      0       w        r>~^j  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  House  will 
ministration,  and  the  Office  of  Eco-  Mr.   MICHEL.   Mr.   Speaker.   Fr^l-  gjve  full  consideration  to  this  bill  and 
nomic  Opportunity  which  preceded  it.  dent  Reagan  has  been  criticized  for  j  strongly  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
most  Government  efforts  to  aid  the  moving  too  fast  and  too  far  in  his  port  my  efforts, 
poor  looked  very  much  like  charity—  drive  to  turn  the  economy  around.  ^^^___ 
cash  payments.  The  welfare  check  is  Many  of  those  on  the  other  side  who 

an    example.    These    payments   were  are  moaning  the  loudest  were  in  this  HAPPY  FISCAL  NEW  YEAR 

usually  based  on  some  percentage  of  a  House  4  years  ago  when  their  Presi-  (j^^j.   parris  asked  and  was  given 

minimal    level    of    assistance.    While  dent  was  in  office.  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

they  may  have  kept  dependent  chil-  Back  then  in  January  of  1977.  the  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

dren  from  starving,  welfare  did  not  prime  rate  was  6.25.  remarks.) 

provide  enough  assistance  to  provide  In  January  of  1978  it  was  7.93.  But  j^^.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
them  with  enough  education,  health,  no  one  acted.  Not  the  President,  not  ^^^  ^qq^  qj  ^^e  House  this  afternoon 
and  nutrition  to  allow  them  to  fairly  the  Congress.  to  wish  a  happy  New  Year  to  my  col- 
compete  for  jobs  when  they  got  older.  in  January  of  1979.  the  prime  was  leagues  and  to  an  anxious  Nation  con- 
Had  they  been  able  to  compete  equally  11.75.  Again,  no  action.  cemed  about  our  economic  situation, 
for  employment,  they  might  have  in  January  of  1980,  the  prime  had  ijg^x,  month,  48  hours  after  the 
been  able  to  pull  themselves  out  of  risen  to  15.25.  President  signed  the  biggest  budget  re- 
poverty  by  their  bootstraps  as  Is  the  Then  we  got  some  silly  talk  about  a  duction  and  tax  cut  in  recorded  histo- 
American  way.  Instead,  unable  to  com-  balanced  budget,  but  no  action.  Just  i.y_  many  in  this  Chamber  and  many 
pete  fairly  for  jobs,  the  children  of  talk.  people  around  the  Nation  said.  "It  has 
welfare  recipients  became  welfare  re-  When  Jimmy  Carter  left  office  in  not  worked,  the  economy  is  in  trouble, 
cipients  and  their  children  after  them.  January  1981  the  prime  rate  was  21.5  interest  rates  are  up,  the  stock  market 

Personal  cash  payments— welfare  percent— a  250-percent  increase  since  is  down  and  economic  activity  has  de- 
checks— have  not  been  part  of  the  pro-  ^g  took  control  of  the  White  House  in  clined.  and  the  estimates  of  budget 
grams  of  the  Community  Services  Ad-  1977,  deficits  have  increased." 
ministration.  The  underlying  strategy  ^e  have  had  4  years  of  fiddling  i  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tomor- 
of  these  programs  has  not  been  to  give  while  the  economy  burned.  Shall  we  row  is  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  poor  a  "hand-out"  but  rather  a  ^ait  some  more?  Absolutely  not.  We  Tomorrow  is  the  tlay  on  which  the  tax 

'hand-up."  They  have  not  offered  a  have  waited  for  4,  long,  painful  years,  cut  supported  by  this  President  finally 

"safety-net,"   which  may  ensnare   as  ^11  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Speaker.  comes  into  effect,  and  the  first  budget 

well,  but  rather  a  way  out  of  poverty—  ^^^^^^^  adopted  under  his  administration  be- 

a  way  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  '  comes  effective.  I  know  we  can  look 

They  have  aimed  at  a  self-sufficien-  jj  j^   ^ggg  INTRODUCED.  CALLING  forward  to  more  celebrations  as  incen- 

cy— not  dependency.  'p^j^    REVOCATION    OF    INTER-  tive  returns  to  the  marketplace,  and  I 

To  a  considerable  extent  they  have  jj^^  REVENUE  RULING  81-216  wish   you    once   again.     "Happy   New 

succeeded.  While  the  war  on  poverty  „.,^„^      ,    ^       j     „.  ^„»„  Year." 

has  not  been  won.  the  battle  has  been  (Mrs.  SNOWE  asked  and  w^  given  

joined.  While  our  population  has  risen  P«.™^'°V°.«*~^u^  «nH  Pv^d  her  REASONABLE   SUGAR   PROGRAM 

over  the  past  two  decades,  the  number  nunute  axid  to  revise  and  extend  her  «^^  ^^^   MAINTAIN   VIABLE 

of  this  Nation's  poor  has  faUen  by  '•«?J*f'^/,_--_,  ..^  o^paker  a  recent  SUGAR-PRODUCING  INDUSTRY 

mnrp  than  12  million  Mrs.  SNOWt.  Mr.  JspeaKcr.  a  receni  „„,  .»^^       ,     .         • 

?tni  thL  WW  h^  not  been  won  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling.  81-  (Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 
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sonable  sugar  program  to  help  main- 
tain a  viable  domestic  sugar-producing 
industry. 

The  United  States  currently  pro- 
duces only  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country 
and  unless  we  approve  a  sugar  pro- 
gram to  protect  both  our  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  the  entire  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  industry  could 
be  forced  out  of  business.  Our  past  ex- 
periences with  OPEC  oil  should  teach 
us  the  consequences  of  relying  too 
heavily  on  what  may  temporarily  seem 
to  be  cheap  imports. 

The  outcome  of  the  sugar  legislation 
currently  pending  in  this  year's  farm 
bill  is  a  matter  that  will  directly  affect 
a  large  number  of  people  living  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  Seventh 
District  of  Minnesota  has  more  sugar 
beet  acreage  than  any  other  district  in 
the  Nation. 

Furthermore,  the  sugar  beet  growers 
in  western  Miimesota  are  also  beet 
sugar  processors  through  the  oper- 
ation of  their  cooperatively  owned  fac- 
tories— four  facilities  on  the  Minneso- 
ta side  and  three  more  across  the 
North  Dakota  border.  In  all.  there  are 
more  than  1,200  farm  families  in  my 
area  who  have  staked  their  economic 
future  on  the  survival  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  and  there  are  more 
than  1.500  factory  employees  who  are 
likewise  directly  dependent  on  the 
future  viability  of  our  Nation's  sugar 
industry. 

A  sugar  program  that  moderates  the 
extreme  price  variations  common  in 
the  world  sugar  market  would  benefit 
both  consumers  and  producers  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
sugar  language  contained  in  the  1981 
farm  bill. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  COMES  UP 
WITH  MORE  BANKRUPT  IDEAS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  other  Americans,  I  watched  the 
Democrats  the  other  evening  reply  to 
President  Reagan's  budget  speech. 
What  I  saw  was  the  party  that  drove 
the  Nation  to  the  brink  of  national 
bankruptcy,  come  up  with  more  bank- 
rupt ideas. 

Their  message,  delivered  in  all  seri- 
ousness, was  that  we  should  raise  the 
taxes  of  all  working  Americans  and  re- 
place a  policy  of  national  defense 
strength  with  one  of  national  weak- 
ness. 

To  what  end?  The  Democrats  seem 
to  want  to  expand  Federal  spending 
instead  of  cutting  it.  They  want  more 
and  bigger  welfare  programs.  They 
couch  their  language  in  terms  of  help- 
ing the  elderly  and  the  poor,  but  they 
forgot  to  mention  that  it  was  their 
budget  plan,  not  the  President's,  that 


proposed  to  cut  the  cost  of  living  in- 
crease to  social  security  next  year. 
And  it  was  their  economic  program 
that  forced  more  and  more  poor  out  of 
their  Jobs. 

Higher  taxes,  less  defense,  more  wel- 
fare and  reduced  social  security— that 
is  the  Democrats'  program.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  much  better  idea,  and 
should  have  a  chance  to  see  it  work. 


D  15IS 


NATION'S  WELFARE  DEPENDENT 
ON  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT'S PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's program  for  reduction  of 
spending  and  reduction  of  taxes  will 
go  into  effect  tomorrow.  This  is  the 
miracle  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  been  crying  for  over  many,  many, 
years.  It  is  a  cry  to  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  and  which  it  has  refused  to  consid- 
er. 

I  have  recently  talked  with  distin- 
guished former  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, including  leaders  from  the  ma- 
jority side,  who  deplore  the  consistent 
recalcitrance  of  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  President's  program.  The 
President  knows,  as  they  know  and  as 
we  all  know,  that  there  never  will  be 
another  opportunity  for  economic  and 
politic  survival  and  salvation  for  our 
country  if  we  do  not  support  this  pro- 
gram totally,  and  we  must  put  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  ahead  of  the  special  in- 
terest groups  that  are  trying  to  throw 
a  roadblock  into  the  acceptance  of  the 
program. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  not 
falter  but  will  firmly  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  to  rescue  our 
country  from  economic  disaster  and 
restore  our  Nation  to  greatness  that 
free  enterprise  will  provide. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP-A 
PRICELESS  HERITAGE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago,  on  September  22,  1981. 
the  House  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 220.  which  called  for  the  confer- 
ring of  honorary  citizenship  upon 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  I  was  absent  from 
the  House  on  official  business  at  the 
time,  but  if  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  opposed  the  resolution 
and  would  have  voted  against  it. 

My  position  on  that  subject  is  clear- 
ly stated  in  my  separate  and  dissent- 
ing views  which  accompanied  the  com- 


mittee report  on  the  resolution.  In 
which  I  was  Joined  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  views  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sepakati  and  Disskntihg  Views  op  Hon. 
Georoi  E.  Danielson  and  Hon.  Hknrt  J. 
Hyde 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  action  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  reporting  the  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  220  favorably  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  regret  that  it  Is  necessary  to  stand  in  op- 
position to  legislation  which  is  emotionally 
and  politically  charged  and  which  appeals 
to  the  humanitarian  instincts  and  principles 
which  we  all  share.  This  opposition  can 
easily  be  misunderstood,  or  misconstrued,  to 
reflect  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  heroic 
acts  of  a  fine  person  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  circumstances.  My  opposition  is 
based  on  other,  most  fundamental,  consider- 
ations. 

I  perceive  and  I  cherish  American  citizen- 
ship as  the  highest  honor  ttiat  our  country 
can  confer  upon  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
another  land.  The  grtuiting  of  that  citizen- 
ship is  the  admission  and  welcoming  of  that 
person  into  our  national  family.  It  must  not 
be  lightly  bestowed  and  the  granting  of  it 
certainly  should  never  be  used  as  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  appreciation  for  in  doing 
so  we  would  be  diminishing  and  demeaning 
the  citizenship  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
bom  to  this  land  and  to  the  millions  before 
us  who  have  supported  the  principles  we 
stand  for  and  have  fought  and  died  to  pre- 
serve for  our  country. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  considered  citizen- 
ship important  enough  to  provide  in  our 
Constitution  that: 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  Citizen, 
or  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution, 

shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President: 

•  •  • 

As  Members  of  the  Congress,  we  all  have 
had  cases  brought  to  our  attention  of  per- 
sons who  have  come  here  as  Immigrants  and 
sought  to  become  naturalized  citizens  but 
who,  because  of  some  past  transgression  or 
technicality,  have  been  unable  to  qualify; 
and  many  of  us  have  used  our  efforts 
through  private  legislation  and  otherwise  to 
assist  those  people  who  have  done  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

As  I  have  reviewed  this  legislation,  I  have 
experienced  a  feeling  of  pride  in  Mr.  Wal- 
lenberg's fine  work.  He  was  a  Swedish  citi- 
zen. All  of  my  ancestors  were  Swedish  and  I 
suppose  that  that  ethnic  kinship  should 
evoke  in  me  some  special  feeling  of  affinity 
with  him.  It  does:  but  not  enough  to  dimin- 
ish, by  one  whit,  the  Importance  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  as  I  perceive  it. 

And  I  am  not  alone  in  perceiving  Ameri- 
can citizenship  as  something  not  to  be  treat- 
ed lightly,  that  feeling  has  been  shared  by 
millions  of  Americans.  Our  Capitol  building 
of  which  we  are  so  proud  was  decorated  in 
large  part  by  a  naturalized  American  citizen, 
an  Italian  immigrant  named  Constantino 
Brumidi.  Those  who  know  and  love  the  Cap- 
itol know  and  cherish  the  memory  of  Bru- 
midi. Brumidi  spent  most  of  his  life  painting 
the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  the  Capitol 
dome  and  some  other  areas.  The  most  cher- 
ished thing  in  his  life  was  his  American  citi- 
zenship. One  of  his  paintings  is  the  feature 
of  the  Members  Private  Dining  Room  and  is 
signed  "C.  Brumidi,  Artist,  Citizen  of  the 
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U.S.".  Brumidi  regarded  his  American  citi- 
zenship with  the  greatest  of  pride  and  with 
him  1  agree. 

Our  history  is  replete  with  instances  of 
fine  people  who  did  a  great  deal  for  our 
country  yet  to  them  we  have  not  extended 
American  citizenship.  The  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette helped  us  achieve  our  independence 
200  years  ago.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  our 
founding  fathers,  he  pledged  to  America  his 
life,  his  fortune  and  his  sacred  honor.  Yet 
we  did  not  grant  him  American  citizenship. 
And  then  there  was  Caslmir  Pulaski  who 
was  also  prominent  in  the  American  revolu- 
tion. Did  we  extend  him  American  citizen- 
ship? 

How  about  those  who  have  been  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
highest  tangible  award  that  our  country  can 
give,  which  is  awarded  only  for  bravery 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  I  have 
been  Informed  that  not  all  of  the  more  than 
3,400  who  received  this  medal  were  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Have  we  conveyed  American 
citizenship  upon  them?  ...  »  „ 

I  experienced  a  feeling  of  pride  that  Mr. 
Wallenberg  devised  a  safe  conduct  passport 
to   make   it   possible   for   those   whom   he 
helped  to  escape  from  Hitler's  terror.  It  was 
a  remarkable  procedure,  though  not  with- 
out   precedent.    History    remembers    that 
during  the  years  immediately  after  World 
War  I,  thirty  years  before  WaUenberg,  an- 
other   Scandinavian,    the    great    Fridtjof 
Nansen  of  Norway,  devised  a  similar  pass- 
port, known  historically  as  the  Nansen  pass- 
port, to  enable  many  victims  of  the  Turkish 
genocide  of  the  Armenian  people  to  escape 
from  the  Middle  East  and  emigrate  to  other 
areas  including  the  United  SUtes,  where 
many  of  them  today  are  American  citizens. 
Some  of  the  older  refugees  from  that  First 
Holocaust  have  shown  me  with  pride  their 
Nansen  passporU  to  America.  We  have  not 
made  Fridtjof  Nansen  an  American  citizen. 
In  the  argument  favoring  the  granting  of 
citizenship  in  this  case,  it  was  recalled  that 
the  United  SUtes  once  granted  honorary 
American  citizenship  to  Winston  Churchill. 
That,  in  fact,  was  the  one  and  only  situation 
In  which  an  honorary  American  citizenship 
has  ever  been  gi  anted.  The  importance  and 
Intensity  of  Mr.  ChurchiU's  relationship  to 
the   United   States   during   the   period   of 
World  War  II  is  common  knowledge  and,  if 
anyone  ever  earned  honorary  citizenship,  it 
would  have  been  ChurchUl.  Also.  Church- 
Ill's  mother  was  an  American  citizen  which 
is  a  significant  added  factor  and,  in  addition, 
he  had  consented  to  receiving  the  honor. 
Despite  those  facts,  if  I  had  been  here  in 
the  Congress  at  that  time,  I  would  not  have 
voted  for  his  honorary  citizenship. 

The  history  of  World  War  II  and  its  after- 
math is  filled  with  the  stories  of  heroic  ac- 
tions by  people  guided  by  humanitarian 
principles.  We  should  commend  them,  we 
should  revere  them,  we  should  remember 
them  and  their  deeds,  and  we  should  try  to 
emulate  them.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  give  away  American  citizenship  to 
those  people.  . 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Wallenberg  was  proud 
of  his  Swedish  citizenship  as  all  of  us  are 
proud  of  our  American  citizenship,  and  I 
also  believe  that  Mr.  Wallenberg  did  not 
have  need  of  an  additional  honorary  citizen- 
ship to  make  himself  whole  any  more  than 
any  of  us  feel  the  need  for  an  honorary  citi- 
zenship In  some  foreign  land.  That  Is  true  of 
patriotic  people  everywhere. 

I  do  not  take  away  In  any  respect  from 
Raoul  Wallenberg  for  the  fine  and  coura- 
geous work  he  did  In  enabling  many  to 


escape  from  the  death  camps  of  Adolph 
Hitler.  His  courage,  his  heroic  actions  are 
beyond  dispute.  His  career  and  his  qualifica- 
tions are  not  the  Issue  here.  The  question  Is 
whether  American  citizenship  should  be 
granted  in  recognition. 

So  far  as  we  know  Mr.  Wallenberg  has 
never  been  in  the  United  States:  he  has 
never  done  anything  specifically  for  the 
United  States;  he  has  never  asked  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship:  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
would  want  this  honor,  we  do  not  even  know 
if  he  is  alive.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
should  convey  the  highest  honor  that  Amer- 
ica can  convey  upon  a  person  under  those 
circumstances. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  there  are  some  things 
in  life  which  are  beyond  giving  away. 

It  Is  my  view  that  there  are  some  things 
which  we  in  the  Congress  simply  have  no 
right  to  give  away  and  one  of  those  is  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  American  citizenship  is  a 
status  which  belongs  to  American  citizens 
everywhere,  it  is  not  our  property  to  be 
given  away  for  reasons  of  emotional  and  po- 
litical gratification.  It  is  unique,  the  patri- 
mony of  the  American  people,  and  some- 
thing for  us  to  hold  in  trust. 

My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  must  not 
and  cannot  vote  for  this  bill  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  not  vote  for  it.  There  are  some 
Items  of  conscience  which  we  must  not 
transgress.  This  is  one  of  them. 
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sacred  cow,  the  Defense  Department, 
has  been  spared  any  significant  reduc- 
tions. The  Defense  Department  is 
growing  fat  while  the  people  are 
getter  leaner.  We  cannot  feed  the 
people  the  B-I  bomber  or  the  MX  mis- 
sile. We  cannot  even  promise  them  a 
brighter  future  because  of  the  admin- 
istration's obsession  of  building 
doomsday  machines. 

The  notion  of  equality  and  helping 
the  less  fortunate  has  been  abandoned 
by  this  administration.  The  Nation's 
minorities  are  also  upset  because  the 
President  is  pushing  them  back  Into 
the  shadows  of  political  and  economic 
obscurity.  The  people  will  not  tolerate 
this  mistreatment  for  very  long  into 
this  new  fiscal  year. 

Similarly,  we  as  the  majority  party 
in  the  House  should  resolve  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  to  oppose  any  fur- 
ther cutbacks  that  threaten  to  rip 
apart  what  remains  of  that  frayed  and 
stretched  social  safety  net. 


DEMOCRATS  VINDICATED  IN  OP- 
POSITION      TO       ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S PROPOSALS 
(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  the  1982  fiscal  year  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  toast  my 
Democratic  colleagues  who.  a  few 
months  ago.  resolved  to  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  slashing  propos- 
als. It  was  a  tough  vote  for  many.  But 
their  wisdom  and  foresight  is  begin- 
ning to  show  and  it  appears  that  they 
will  be  vindicated. 

October  1  begins  the  new  fiscal  year. 
It  also  signals  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  which,  when  conceived  a  few 
months  ago.  pledged  to  reduce  Infla- 
tion, control  spending,  lower  interest 
rates,  and  generally  make  things 
better  for  all  Americans. 

Some  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
bought  the  administration's  inflated 
promises  and  its  economic  recovery 
package  as  did  much  of  the  electorate. 
Some  of  my  friends  on  this  side  even 
went  so  far  as  to  counsel  and  other- 
wise help  the  administration  ram  their 
proposals  through  Congress.  Time, 
however,  has  turned  this  new  begin- 
ning Into  a  false  start.  And  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  watch  the  administration  at- 
tempt to  blame  Democrats  and  Wall 
Street  among  others  for  the  demise  of 
its  plans.  Public  confidence  has  plum- 
meted. The  President's  mandate  is  dis- 
sipating. Last  week  the  administration 
exacerbated  public  skepticism  when  it 
demanded  further  spending  cutbacks. 
Of     course,     the     administration's 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PORT 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  NAVIGA- 
TION IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
I98I 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duce today  the  Port  Development  and 
Navigation  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  break  the 
OPEC  stranglehold  on  the  United 
States  and  its  free  world  trading  part- 
ners by  permitting  this  Nation  to 
assume  its  natural  dominant  position 
as  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  In  the 
world  market. 

It  accomplishes  this  by  providing  the 
legislative  keystone  to  unlocking  the 
vast  coal  reserves  of  the  United 
States— now  estimated  to  exceed  1.7 
trillion  tons  of  recoverable  coal.  This 
significant  bottleneck  to  expansion  of 
our  coal  export  program  can  be  sum- 
marized in  three  words:  Inadequate 
port  capacity. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  to 
double  its  coal  production  by  the  year 
1990  to  permit  our  Western  allies  to 
shift  from  oil  to  coal  as  the  major 
energy  source  for  meeting  their  do- 
mestic needs  for  the  balance  of  this 
century.  In  order  to  move  this  coal  in 
an  efficient  fashion  and  capture  a 
dominant  share  of  this  developing 
export  market,  the  United  States  must 
improve  its  port  capacity  within  the 
next  3  to  5  years. 

The  legislation  which  I  Introduce 
today  will  accomplish  this  purpose,  it 
provides: 

First,  a  generic,  market-oriented  ap- 
proach to  port  development  designed 
to  reduce  the  time  required  for  con- 
gressional authorization,  funding  and 
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construction  of  new  navigation  im- 
provement projects  from  20  years 
under  the  present  Byzantine  system  to 
2Vt  years: 

Second,  a  uniform  and  orderly  ap- 
proach to  insuring  the  timely  perform- 
ance of  required  maintenance  dredg- 
ing of  the  existing  system  of  189  ocean 
and  Great  Lakes  ports  constituting  na- 
tional assets,  vital  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  rapidly  expanding  U.S.  interna- 
tional trade:  and 

Ftoally.  a  uniform  predictable  and 
equitable  system  of  user  fees  to  be  im- 
plemented on  a  port-by-port  basis  as 
the  suggested  method  of  sharing  the 
additional  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  deep-draft  channels  in 
those  few  ports  which  need  them  and 
can  afford  to  share  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding them. 

I  commend  this  legislative  proposal 
for  the  cosponsorship  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress— and  to  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Port  Caucus. 
Coal  Caucus,  Steel  Caucus.  Export 
Caucus.  Great  Lakes  Coalition,  and 
Shipyard  Coalition,  in  particular.  As 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
the  Congressional  Port  Caucus.  I 
intend  to  make  every  effort  to  insure 
the  enactment  of  port  development 
legislation  by  the  Congress  this  year. 
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In  the  next  few  days  I  plan  to  send  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  urging  him 
to  adopt  this  statesmanlike  initiative 
without  further  delay.  I  will  be  asking 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort 
to  reopen  negotiations,  and  I  hope 
that  whatever  their  view  of  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  the  alms  or  the  methods 
of  either  side  in  this  dispute,  they  will 
appreciate  the  need  to  end  the  disrup- 
tion in  our  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
ssrstem,  to  bring  back  to  work  the  men 
and  women  whose  specialized  skills  we 
need,  and  to  get  our  airways  and  air- 
lines back  to  normal  operation  with- 
out delay. 


AIR  CONTROLLERS  STRIKE 
(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
parts  of  our  Nation  there  are  many 
thousands  of  Americans  suffering  un- 
warranted hardships  as  a  result  of  the 
clash  between  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  and  the  Professional 
Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization. 
Airlines  are  losing  business  and  laying 
off  thousands  of  employees  who  want 
to  work.  Businesses  and  commimities 
serving  our  Nation's  airports  are 
facing  economic  hard  times  now  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Millions  of 
American  citizens,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
are  now  worried  about  their  safety 
when  they  fly;  none  of  these  citizens 
played  any  role  in  the  PATCO  strike. 
I  believe  strongly  that  the  time  has 
come  to  renew  efforts  to  bring  this 
highly  unsatisfactory  situation  to  res- 
olution. The  time  has  come  for  the 
President,  having  made  his  point  very 
clearly,  to  instruct  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Lewis  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions. The  time  has  come  to  announce 
a  period  of  time  during  which  striking 
controllers  can  return  to  work  whUe 
negotiations  between  the  PAA  and 
PATCO  resume.  Now  that  the  pas- 
sions that  led  to  extreme  actions  by 
both  sides  have  cooled  somewhat,  it  is 
time  for  a  more  moderate  and  rational 
approach  to  bring  this  regrettable  con- 
frontation to  a  close. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER'S  TENURE 
SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED:  THE 
NATION  NEEDS  HIM 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matterJ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fall  of  the  year,  in  an  odd-numbered 
year,  spells  the  time  when  a  President 
of  the  United  States  must  decide 
whether  to  extend  the  distinguished 
tenure  in  the  U.S.  Navy  of  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  So  I  take  this 
time  today  to  urge  our  new  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  has  deter- 
mined to  rebuild  America's  military 
strength,  to  continue  Admiral  Rick- 
over in  his  important  defense  job  for 
another  2  years. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  to  see  that  the 
American  taxpayer  gets  a  buck  of  serv- 
ice for  every  taxpayer's  buck  that  is 
spent.  And  no  one.  assuredly,  has  done 
a  more  relentless  job  in  seeing  that 
<3ovemment  contractors  produce  com- 
pletely for  the  money  that  they  are 
paid  than  has  Admiral  Rickover.  Be- 
sides that,  he  has  instilled  a  unique 
spirit  of  excellence  in  the  members  of 
his  nuclear  Navy,  a  spirit  matched  by 
very  few  other  military  services 
around  the  world.  In  addition  to  that, 
if  Admiral  Rickover  had  been  in  con- 
trol of  the  civilian  nuclear  energy,  we 
would  not  have  had  Three  Mile  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Admiral 
Rickover  will  be  reappointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  of  October  1981 
describing  in  great  detail  and  with 
greater  eloquence  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Admiral  Rickover.  It  was 
written  by  Hon.  R.  James  Woolsey. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the 
Carter  administration.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

RiCKOVXK'S  liXNGTHENING  SHADOW 

(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

One  of  this  century's  unique  figures  is 

about  to  be  in  the  news  again.  By  February 

of  even-numbered  years,  since  time  out  of 

mind,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  had  to 


decide  whether  to  extend  Admiral  Hyman 
O.  Rlckover'B  active  duty  for  yet  another 
two  years.  The  current  Secretary.  John 
Lehman,  can  expect  at  least  as  much  advice 
on  this  pending  decision  as  countless  of  his 
predecessors— from  such  random  quarters  as 
the  odd  conKressional  committee  chairman, 
passers-by  on  the  street,  and  other  casually 
interested  folks,  such  as,  say.  the  President. 
The  decision  is  usually  made  by  the  preced- 
ing summer  or  early  fall,  so  the  papers  are 
probably  In  Secretary  Lehman's  in-box  by 
now— sitting  there  staring  at  him.  (I  have 
the  timing  and  mechanics  of  this  process 
pretty  well  in  mind.  I  signed  the  last  Rick- 
over extension,  as  Acting  Secretary,  in  the 
fall  of  1979.) 

The  object  of  all  this  biennial  attention  is 
not  only  Washington's  ultimate  survivor,  he 
is— more  importantly— one  of  Its  perennial 
winners.  The  two  traits  are  not  unrelated. 
As  the  years  have  rolled  on  he  has  come  to 
know  more  and  more  about  the  business  of 
building  and  operating  nuclear-powered 
ships.  He  and  his  staff  have  such  a  combina- 
tion of  institutional  memory  and  expertise, 
especially  compared  to  the  civilians  who 
come  and  go  from  the  £>efense  Department, 
that  they  win  a  good  many  more  than  they 
lose.  He  lias  both  survived  because  he  wins 
and  won  because  he  has  survived. 

For  many  years  he  has  played  the  Hill  the 
way  Casals  played  the  ceUo,  but  many  of  his 
strongest  congressional  supporters— Pas- 
tore,  Rivers,  Hebert- are  no  longer  around. 
And  he  is  not  the  darling  of  the  new  mili- 
tary reform  movement. 

Rlckover's  Influence,  In  the  Navy  and  In 
the  country  has  spread  light-years  beyond 
the  construction  of  naval  nuclear  reactors. 
Seeing  the  need  for  better-educated  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  run  his  power  plants, 
for  example,  he  has  become  a  major  force  in 
education  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the 
NROTC  program.  His  "why-not-the-best" 
standards  about  nuclear  ship  propulsion 
have  affected  the  rest  of  the  Navy  as  well, 
to  the  point  that  generations  of  nonnuclear 
officers  have  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 
worse,  at  having  to  go  to  a  special  school  on 
conventional  propulsion  before  assuming 
their  seagoing  commands.  Many  of  them 
argue  strongly  that  the  time  would  better 
be  spent  on  tactics  and  other  subjects. 

Rickover  Is  the  scourge  of  the  conglomer- 
ate builders  of  nuclear-powered  warships. 
Insisting  on  maintaining  a  whip  hand  over 
his  projects  that  leaves  very  little  room  for 
their  corporate  notions  of  profit,  and  none 
for  the  Washington  lawyers  who  handle 
their  claims  against  the  Government.  (He 
scorns  the  latter  breed  even  more,  If  that  is 
possible,  than  he  does  whiz  kid  systems  ana- 
lysts.) "I  treat  the  Government's  money  as 
If  it  were  my  own,"  he  Is  fond  of  saying. 
There  are  several  corporate  board  rooms 
where  they  must  wonder  If  Hyman  Rickover 
has  ever  spent  a  nickel  on  himself.  His  of- 
fices, by  the  way,  have  always  been  Inten- 
tionally dilapidated— "every  penny  goes  for 
nuclear  power." 

In  the  strength  of  his  no-nonsense  person- 
ality, in  the  indomltablllty  of  his  will,  and  In 
his— well— prlckllness,  Rickover  resembles 
only  a  few  modem  figures.  To  me  the  clos- 
est parallels  are  Charles  I>eGauUe  and  Men- 
achem  Begin.  These  sorts  of  men  simply 
have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  rest 
of  mankind.  They  distort  the  force  fields 
around  them,  bending  more  of  the  world  to 
their  wills  than  seems  possible  or  reasona- 
ble, especially  to  those  who  get  bent.  Such 
men  can  be  infuriating  to  deal  with,  even 
for    statesmen— recall    Churchill's    saying 
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that  the  greatest  cross  he  had  to  bear  was 
the  CroM  of  Lorraine.  And  when  such 
people  are  wrong  their  mistakes  can  be  as 
lasting  as  their  triumphs. 

But  the  DeOaulles,  the  Begins,  and  the 
Rlckovers  are  the  people  whose  impacts 
reach  far  beyond,  and  last  long  after,  their 
own  Uves.  You  disagree  with  the  Kindly  Old 
Gentleman,  as  he  is  sometimes  dubbed  in 
the  Pentagon,  about  the  proper  size  for  air- 
craft carriers,  or  any  of  a  number  of  other 
subjects?  You  are  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  has  had  a  major  (or  even  minor)  set-to 
with  him  and— remember  feeling  as  If  you 
had  gone  12  rounds  with  All?  I  understand, 
believe  me. 

Still,  keep  a  few  things  in  mind:  there  Is 
no  Soviet  skipper,  anywhere  In  the  world, 
who  sleeps  soundly  In  his  sea  cabin.  He  can 
never  be  sure  that  he  Isn't  In  the  cross  hairs 
of  the  periscope  of  one  of  Rlckover's  marvel- 
ous, quiet  black  attack  boats.  And,  as  we 
fuss  with  the  M-X  and  the  agonizingly  hard 
problem  of  fixing  the  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBBAs,  we  have  some  breathing  space— be- 
cause some  more  of  Rlckover's  products, 
carrying  their  Poseidon  and  Trident  mis- 
siles, slip  silently  on  patrol  somewhere  be- 
neath the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  His  ships  are 
commanded  and  operated  by  some  of  the 
most  extraordinarily  able  and  professional 
men  you  will  ever  meet.  Their  standards, 
and  those  of  many  of  their  colleagues  in 
other  parts  of  the  Navy,  have  been  shaped 
directly  and  indirectly  by  Rlckover's  will 
and  perfectionism.  (One  would  wish  that  his 
influence  in  the  civilian  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry had  been  greater— Rickover-trained 
people  don't  turn  the  wrong  valves  the  way 
they  did  at  Three-Mile   Island.)  Yes,  his 
standards  are  so  high  that  there  are  oiUy 
two-thirds  as  many  such  nuclear-trained  of- 
ficers as  we  need,  and  the  ships  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  we  can't  afford  nearly  enough 
of  them.  But  unlike  much  in  our  modem  so- 
ciety, and  much  in  our  military  establish- 
ment, they  work,  and  they  work  safely  and 
superbly.   Could   we   do   better— say.   have 
more  ships  and  creWs— by  cutting  some  of 
Rlckover's  perfectly  square  comers?  Maybe, 
but  the  rest  of  us  can  second-guess  the  nu- 
clear Navy  with  a  lot  less  effort  than  It  took 
him  to  build  It— the  institution  that  is  his 
lengthened  shadow. 

So  Join  the  watch  to  see  whether  John 
Lehman  signs  those  papers  or  not.  But 
while  you're  wondering  whether  Rickover 
will  retire  this  winter  or  will  be  sitting  there 
In  his  office,  growling  Into  his  telephone,  in 
the  21st  century— and  whatever  your  prefer- 
ence in  the  matter— undertake  an  instruc- 
tive little  intellectual  exercise:  try  to  think 
of  another  living  American  to  whom  you 
owe  more. 


which  will  preserve  a  regional  tradi- 
tion and  the  berry  industry  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 
Specifically,  this  legislation: 
Establishes  strong,  reasonable  Fed- 
eral child  labor  protections  by  chang- 
ing the  agricultural  chemical  safety 
standard  required  to  be  met  before  10- 
and  11 -year-old  children  are  allowed  to 
pick  berries  from  an  absolute  safety 
standard— which  is  Impossible  to 
meet— to  a  standard  requiring  a  "sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  health 
or  well-being"  of  the  children  picking 
berries. 

When  this  standard  and  the  other 
requirements  of  the  child  labor  sec- 
tions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
are  met,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
allow  the  children  to  pick. 

Requires  the  (oovemment,  not  berry 
growers,  to  bear  the  expenses  of  prov- 
ing that  an  agricultural  chemical 
poses  a  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  health  or  well-being  of  children 
who  pick  berries. 

Transfers  to  EPA  from  DOL  the  re- 
sponsibility to  determine  the  toxicity 
of  agricultural  chemicals  and  pesti- 
cides. 

Continues  to  require  the  DOL  to  en- 
force the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

This  is  good  legislation  which  is 
needed  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  full  statement  is  in- 
cluded herewith  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rkmakks  op  Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PRESERVE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST'S  BERRY  INDUS- 
TRY 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
with  Congressmen  Swift.  Morrison. 
BoNKER.  and  Pritchard  from  Wash- 
ington State,  and  with  Congressmen 
AoCoiw,  Wydbn.  and  Smith  from 
Oregon.  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  with  my  good  friends 
from  Washington  and  Oregon.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  preserve  a  re- 
gional tradition  and  the  berry  Industry  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

As  many  in  this  House  know,  western 
Washington  and  Oregon  grow  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  finest  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  blueberries  In  the  Nation.  These  delec- 
table berries  are  harvested  by  hand. 

Traditionally,  due  to  the  frequent  short- 
ages of  liand  harvesters.  10-  to  15-year-old 
children  have  often  helped  adulU  pick  ber- 
ries at  harvest  time.  This  has  assisted  the 
region's  berry  growers  to  harvest  their  crops 
and  has  made  Pacific  Northwest  berry  pick- 
ing a  family  affair,  where  brothers,  sisters, 
friends  and  neighbors  pick  and  enjoy  time 
together. 

Parents  In  the  area  encourage  their  chil- 
dren to  pick  berries  to  help  them  leam  the 
value  of  work  and  the  feeling  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

The  children  themselves  want  to  pick  ber- 
ries with  their  famUies  and  friends  because 
they  enjoy  it  and  because  they  can  earn 
extra  spending  money  for  that  bicycle  or 
baseball  mitt  they  might  want  to  buy. 

I  picked  berries  as  a  child  and  so  did  Con- 
gressman SwuT  and  many  of  my  other 
friends  from  the  Northwest.  It  was  great 
fun  and  we  enjoyed  picking  for  money. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  past  few  years, 
10-  and  11-year-old  children  have  been  pre- 
vented from  picking  berries,  despite  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress  in  1977  to  end  a  3-year 
ban  on  the  emplosrment  of  these  children. 
In  1977.  amendmenU  to  the  Pair  LAbor 


Standards  Act  established  a  set  of  condi- 
tions which  when  met  enable  10-  and  11- 
year-old  children  to  pick  berries  and  hand 
harvest  other  agricultural  products.  These 
amendments  were  drafted  to  meet  the 
unique  circumstances  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Maine,  and  to  allow  10-  and  11- 
year-olds  to  pick  berries  and  potatoes  safely, 
while  not  adversely  affecting  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers. 

The  conditions  in  the  1977  Uw  were  in- 
tended to  allow  the  children  to  pick  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
pesticides  and  agricultural  chemicals. 

Specifically,  the  law  requires  individual 
growers  to  prove  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  the  pesticides  and  chemicals  used  on 
their  crops  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  10-  and  11-year-old  chil- 
dren who  harvest  the  crop  before  these  chil- 
dren can  pick. 

In  1977,  I  supported  this  safeguard  and 
these  amendments  because  I  understood 
tiiat  they  would  enable  10-  and  11 -year-olds 
to  pick  berries  safely.  Unfortunately,  the  in- 
terpretation of  these  amendments  by  the 
LAbor  Department  and  the  courts  has  pre- 
vented ttiis. 

The  Department  and  the  VS.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  a 
decision  on  March  20.  1980,  have  interpret- 
ed the  1977  amendments  to  mean  that  a 
grower  must  bear  the  burden  of  proving  the 
absolute  safety  of  any  pesticide  or  agricul- 
tural chemical  used  on  berry  crops  before 
10-  and  11 -year-olds  would  be  allowed  to 
pick  berries. 

While  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  prove  that 
any  chemical  is  absolutely  safe  in  any  con- 
centration or  in  any  use,  this  Just  can  not  be 
done. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
recognizes  this  and  does  not  require  abso- 
lute proof  of  safety  before  approving  chemi- 
cals or  pesticides  for  commercial  use.  Addi- 
tionally, many  In  the  scientific  community 
believe  that  an  absolute  safety  standard  can 
never  be  met. 

In  1977,  Congress  never  meant  to  require 
that  such  a  test  for  chemicals  be  met  prior 
to  allowing  10-  and  11-year-olds  to  pick  ber- 

However.  tliis  is  the  way  the  law  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  courts. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  amends 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  make  the 
act  more  consistent  with  the  EPA  standards 
for  chemical  and  pesticide  safeguards. 

It  charges  the  EPA  Administrator  with 
the  responsibility  to  review  the  agricultural 
chemicals  and  pesticides  used  in  berry  fields 
and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wheth- 
er they  pose  a  significant  adverse  effect  to 
the  health  of  10-  and  11-year-olds. 

If  the  Administrator  finds  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  chemicals  or  pesticides  used 
in  berry  fields  are  potentially  hazardous  to 
our  children,  he  can  recommend  to  the 
Labor  Secretary  that  they  not  be  aUowed  to 
pick.  The  Labor  Secretary  can  then  enforce 
the  law  based  on  this  toxicological  determi- 
nation. 

This  legislation  also  removes  from  the 
growers  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  agri- 
cultural chemicals  used  in  berry  fields  are 
safe.  Instead,  this  proof  would  be  provided 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

In  my  view,  the  EPA  is  better  qualified  to 
determine  whether  agricultural  chemicals 
are  harmful  to  children  picking  berries  than 
growers  or  the  Labor  Department,  wtiicb 
have  this  responsibility  now. 
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As  many  In  this  House  know,  the  EPA 
routinely  makes  Informed,  objective  toxlco- 
loglcal  analyses  and  currently  Is  conducting 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  pesticide  exposure 
on  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  March  of  this  year,  many 
of  us  met  with  Labor  Department  repre- 
sentatives to  seek  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
At  that  meeting,  we  expressed  our  support 
for  a  solution  which  continues  to  require 
the  Department  to  enforce  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  PLBA  and  to  protect  the 
children  of  this  country  from  unsafe  work- 
ing conditions. 

We  also  expressed  our  belief  that  a  rea- 
sonable PLSA  standard  which  both  protects 
the  health  of  children  and  allows  them  to 
pick  berries  must  be  esUblished.  Additional- 
ly, we  believe  that  the  Government,  not 
berry  growers,  should  shoulder  the  burden 
of  providing  the  adverse  effects  of  agricul- 
tural pesticides  or  chemicals. 

At  the  meeting,  we  discussed  ways  to  solve 
this  problem  and  requested  the  Depart- 
ment's views  and  assistance  to  save  this  re- 
gional Industry.  Unfortunately,  despite  nu- 
merous inquires,  we  have  not  learned  the 
extent  to  which  the  Department  wlU  assist 
us  to  resolve  this  matter. 

While  I  continue  to  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  Labor  E>epartment  to  solve  this 
problem,  I  am  compelled  to  take  more  af- 
firmative action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  this  legislation 
today  because  I  want  to  see  young  people 
have  a  chance  to  earn  extra  spending  money 
with  their  friends.  I  also  want  to  Insure  that 
Pacific  Northwest  berry  growers  will  have 
sufficient  harvesters  to  continue  to  harvest 
strawberries,  raspberries,  and  blueberries  in 
the  future. 

My  bill  will  continue  the  strong  Federal 
protections  which  are  necessary  for  young 
workers  involved  in  agricultural  hand  har- 
vesting operations,  but  places  the  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government,  not  the  growers, 
to  make  the  judgements  on  the  toxicity  of 
pesticides  and  other  chemicals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  have  reasonable 
standards  to  protect  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren, this  valuable  industry  and  this 
magnificent  regional  tradition. 

This  legislation  will  establish  such  stand- 
ards and  place  the  oversight  of  them  in  the 
agencies  best  qualified  to  monitor  and  en- 
force them. 

This  good  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 
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student  politics  he  rose  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Venezuela— the  first  elected 
President  of  that  country  to  complete 
the  full  term  to  which  he  was  elected. 
We  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should  admire,  indeed  revere  people 
such  as  Romulo  Betancourt  for  we 
have  had  over  200  years  of  freedom,  of 
a  system  based  on  a  democratic  insti- 
tution. Many  of  us  take  it  for  granted. 
We  expect  our  rights,  our  privileges  to 
be  there  because  our  Constitution  says 
they  are  there. 

We  do  not  know  what  exile  is.  We  do 
not  know  what  national  martial  law  is. 
We  have  never  experienced  a  dictator- 
ship or  military  rule  even  during  our 
worst  times  of  division  amongst  our- 
selves. Here  you  have  a  man  who  suf- 
fered exile,  who  suffered  military  rule, 
who  suffered  dictatorship  as  well  as 
attempts  on  his  life  and  yet  he  re- 
mained steadfast  to  his  basic  princi- 
ples. 

I  had  the  great  honor  and  personal 
privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Betancourt 
several  times.  He  was  not  a  large  man 
in  stature.  He  was  humble  in  appear- 
ance, polite  and  courteous,  the  perfect 
gentleman  always,  not  indicative  at  all 
of  the  giant  he  was  amongst  the 
statesmen  of  the  world.  The  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  those  basic  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy. 

I  would  respectfully  invite  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Romulo 
Betancourt.  and  to  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Venezuela  as  well  as 
assure  all  the  free  people  of  the  world 
and  those  who  still  yearn  for  that  pre- 
cious freedom  that  as  long  as  there  are 
left  individuals  like  Romulo  Betan- 
court within  our  midst  all  is  not  lost. 
There  is  yet  hope. 

May  his  life  and  all  he  did  be  his 
monument,  and  may  his  burning 
desire  for  freedom  be  his  legacy  to  the 
world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROMULO  BETANCOURT,  DE- 
CEASED 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  high  degree  of  sadness  that  I 
mention  to  the  House  the  death  of 
Romulo  Betancourt— one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Americas— indeed  of  the 
world.  A  man  bom  of  humble  begin- 
nings he  began  at  an  early  age  to  dem- 
onstrate his  burning  desire  for  democ- 
racy, for  respect  of  the  individual,  for 
liberty  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body, 
and  for  respect  of  the  ideals  of  demo- 
cratic   institutions.    Prom    university 


A  REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  LEND- 
ING ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
you  know  it  is  possible  for  banks  to 
earn  a  40-percent  return  on  SBA 
loans?  I  did  not  either. 

Not  long  ago.  I  ran  across  an  article 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  that  de- 
scribes how  smart  bankers  can  draw  in 
a  handsome  return  on  loans  for  small 
businesses  that  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  am 
submitting  the  article  for  the  Record 
so  my  colleagues  can  share  my  amaze- 
ment about  who  the  real  winners  can 


be,   thanks   to   Federal   lending   pro- 
grams. 

Not  surprisingly,  there  are  books 
and  seminars  devoted  to  teaching 
banks  and  businesses  how  to  be  win- 
ners. For  $20  you  can  obtain  a  147- 
page  "Bankers  Guide  to  Federally 
Guaranteed  Loan  Programs."  Or,  for  a 
few  hundred  bucks,  you  can  attend  a 
nationwide  seminar  and  workshop  on 
<3ovemment  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs.  For  the  money,  the  seminar 
brochure  touts,  you  can  "Learn  how 
Government  loan  programs  can  work 
for  you  •  •  •"  and  that  "A  common 
misconception  is  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  available  only  for  under- 
privileged, low  income,  or  minority 
groups."  The  brochure  goes  on  to  say 
that  "The  informed  businessperson 
knows  that  is  not  true." 

There  are  two  conclusions  to  draw 
from  the  above.  Either  clever  bankers, 
investors,  and  businesspersons  are 
taking  advantage  of  well-intended  loan 
programs  gone  astray;  or  unintended 
beneficiaries  are  merely  reacting  to 
poorly  conceived  Federal  assistance. 
No  matter  the  conclusion,  the  message 
is  clear.  Congress  needs  a  mechanism 
to  force  it  to  review  Federal  lending 
assistance  programs.  The  time  for  a 
credit  budget  is  now.  Failure  to  move 
in  this  area  is  costing  the  Nation 
dearly. 

The  material  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows: 

SBA  programs  for  women  only  aren't  nec- 
essary. President  Reagan's  transition  team 
for  the  agency  suggests.  Having  reviewed 
SBA  operations  and  practices,  the  team  con- 
cludes that  programs  designed  to  help  all 
businesses  are  adequate  to  meet  women 
business-owners'  special  needs,  too.  Mean- 
while, the  SBA  team  gets  blamed  by  busi- 
ness owners  for  the  unpopular  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Reagan's  other  small-business 
task  force.  That  policy  group  urges  reduc- 
tion of  federal  loan  subsidies  and  procure- 
ment set-asides  for  small  companies. 

Small-business  owners  repeat  their  wishes 
for  tax  relief,  less  federal  spending  and 
lighter  paper-work  burdens  from  govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  sur- 
veyed about  1.000  entrepreneurs  during  six 
recent  "Small  Business  Network"  meetings 
held  around  the  country.  Another  finding: 
Owners  still  want  relief  from  soaring  Social 
Security  payroll  costs. 

Banks  can  earn  40  percent  on  SBA  loans, 
even  if  they  charge  borrowers  only  17  per- 
cent. High  yields  on  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  agency  attract  many  banks  and  some 
nonbank  lenders.  Merrill  Lynch  and  ITT. 
for  example,  plan  to  start  making  such 
loans  later  this  year.  The  big  yields  are  pos- 
sible because  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the 
loan  can  be  sold  to  investors. 

Here's  how  it  works:  The  SBA  can  guaran- 
tee up  to  90  percent  of  the  loan  amount 
against  default.  The  agency's  guarantee  cell- 
ing: $500,000.  Thus  a  lender  can  make  a 
$555,000  small-business  loan  and  get  the 
agency  to  guarantee  $500,000  of  it. 

Suppose  the  loan  is  for  10  years  at  17  per- 
cent annual  interest.  The  guaranteed  por- 
tion ($500,000)  can  be  sold  to  an  Investor 
who  is  willing  to  accept  an  annual  return  of 
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14  Vi  percent.  The  lender  still  does  the  book- 
keeping and  collects  the  monthly  payments 
from  the  borrower,  passing  on  the  Investor's 
share  and  keeping  the  remaining  2V4  per- 
centage polnU  of  the  Interest  amount  as  a 
•service  fee."  Thus  the  lender  gets  a  return 
of  2V4  percent  on  the  $500,000  plus  the  full 
17  percent  Interest  on  the  $55,000  of  Its  own 
money  still  tied  up  In  the  loan. 

The  arithmetic:  The  level  monthly  pay- 
ment on  the  loan  Is  $9,645.77.  So  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  the  lender  has  collected 
$11  943  In  service  fees  on  the  $500,000  guar- 
anteed portion,  plus  $8,999  In  interest  on 
the  $55,000  portion.  That's  a  total  of  $20,942 
In  the  first  year-a  return  of  40  percent  on 
the  lenders  $55,000. 

Briefs:  In  Florida.  Chapter  11  bankruptcy- 
law  filings  are  about  75  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  according  to  John  Olsen,  attor- 
ney with  the  National  AssocUtion  of  Credit 
Management  of  South  Florida  *  *  *.  The 
Small  Business  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land's pamphlet  that  promotes  a  manage- 
ment seminar  In  Martinique  mentions, 
among  other  redeeming  points,  that  on 
Martinique's  beaches,  topless  bathing  U  In 
vogue. 


NATIONAL  PORT  WEEK 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  103)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  7  cal- 
endar davs  beginning  October  4.  1981. 
as  'National  Port  Week."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest   of    the    gentleman    from    New 

York? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  will  explain  to  us  the  purpose 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  that.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  103  designates  the 
week  beginning  October  4,  1981,  as  Na- 
tional Port  Week,  as  stated  before,  and 
it  really  serves  a  basic  need,  for  our 
Nation's  commercial  seaports  and 
irUand  river  ports  are  Indispensable  to 
foreign  and  domestic  and  waterbome 
commerce  and  to  the  economic  well- 
being  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  ^      , 

The  maintenance  and  development 
of  a  national  network  of  commercial 
ports  is  vital  to  expanded  Internation- 
al trade  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  fa- 
vorable trade  balance.  National  Port 
Week  observance  promotes  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  vital  role  that  our 
ocean  and  Inland  ports  have  played  m 
the  economic  growth  and  development 
of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  matter  would  nor- 
mally be  in  the  province  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  its  members.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  that  observation? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes,  It  does  come  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  do  see  a  member  of 
that  committee  here  immediately  at 
hand.  Can  the  gentleman  advise  us  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  conunlttee  has 
taken  a  position  with  regard  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiifSKi),  who  has  always  played  a 
major  role  In  terms  of  such  resolu- 
tions, has  no  objection  to  this.  And  I 
may  go  a  step  further  and  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  218  cospon- 
sors  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  number,  and 
with  that  observation,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
object,  but  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
few  observations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will 
join  with  the  Senate  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning October  4  as  "National  Port 
Week." 

We  in  the  United  States  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  largest  port  system  In 
the  world.  Throughout  our  history, 
our  ports  have  provided  efficient  and 
economical  transfers  of  cargo— making 
us  the  world's  greatest  trading  nation. 
These  ports  generate  significant  em- 
ployment and  direct-dollar  income  to 
the  local  and  regional  economies  they 
serve— and  they  have  a  major  Impact 
on  employment  and  production  in 
areas  far  distant  from  their  location. 

Our  ports  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
services  and  activities  essential  to  the 
smooth,  efficient  conduct  of  foreign 
trade— and  they  have  a  direct  Impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  218  Members  who  have  joined 
In  cosponsorlng  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 302  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of 
American  society.  They  represent 
large  and  small  ports— rural  and  urban 
districts— areas  dependent  on  trade 
and  commerce— and  every  region  of 
our  Nation.  Not  only  do  the  cospon- 
sors  represent  workers  who  have  a 
better  life  because  of  Increased  U.S. 
exports,  but  they  also  represent  con- 
sumers who  benefit  from  free  trade 
and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

Each  citizen  benefits  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  defense  advantages  con- 
ferred by  oiu-  port  system. 


Efficiently  designed.  well-main- 
tained deep  ports  insure  that  the 
International  Trade  upon  which  our 
economy  is  so  dependent  is  not  con- 
strained by  the  inability  of  shippers  to 
move  goods  competitively  in  the  inter- 
national market.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 302  recognizes  the  vital  role  ports 
play  in  the  economic  life  of  our 
Nation. 

As  a  lifetime  resident  of  New  York 
State,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tant role  played  by  our  ports  in  our 
State's  economy.  From  colonial  days, 
ports  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
commerce  and  Industry  of  our  State. 
Each  year,  they  are  responsible  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  billions 
of  dollars  in  economic  activity.  What 
began  as  the  small  trading  post  of  New 
Amsterdam  has  grown  Into  one  of  the 
world's  most  modem  and  active  ports. 
While  New  Yorkers  and  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be   proud  of  our  Nation's 
ports,  we  recognize  that  too  often  we 
have  neglected  them— just  as  we  have 
neglected  other  natural  resources. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  the  neglect  of 
our  ports  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
port  delays  associated  with  steam  coal 
exports.  At  various  times  over  the  last 
2  years,  there  have  been  in  excess  of 
150  coal  vessels  waiting  to  be  loaded  at 
Hampton  Roads.  The  waiting  period 
has  consistently  ranged  from  15  to  30 
days,  with  demurrage  charges  in  the 
area  of  $15,000  per  day  per  vessel. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  limited 
port  facilities  not  only  limit  our  ability 
to  export  coal  and  other  commodities 
but  also  increase  the  cost  of  our  ex- 
ported goods— thereby  decreasing  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  products. 
Indeed,  the  ports  of  our  Nation  pro- 
vide the  vital  link  In  our  Intematlonal 
trade  program;  and,  as  such,  they 
demand  constant  attention  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  preeminent  position  in 
world  trade. 

National  Port  Week  Is  a  time  to  cele- 
brate the  accomplishments  of  our  Na- 
tion's ports— and  to  recognize  the 
major  role  our  ocean  and  Inland  ports 
play  In  the  economic  life  of  our 
Nation.  By  declaring  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 4  as  National  Port  Week,  we  as  a 
nation  recognize  our  commitment  to 
maintaining  our  great  port  system. 
List  of  Cospowsors— H  J.  Ris.  302 
Mr  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  AlbosU.  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Annunzlo,  Mr.  Archer. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bevlll.  Mr.  Blaggl,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard,  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Bonlor  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Broy- 
hlU  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr. 
Phliup  Burton,  Mr.  Butler,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mrs.  Chlsholm.  Mr.  aausen,  Mr. 
Clay. 
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Mr.  CUnger,  Mr.  Coclho.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Cor- 
rmda,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Btr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  DeUums,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  DingeU, 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Doman  of  California.  Mr! 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Fascell 
Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Ms' 
Perraro,  Ms.  Piedler.  Mr.  Pields.  Mr.  Pish 
Mr.  Pithian.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr! 
Poglietta. 

Mr.  Poley.  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Porsythe.  Mr.  Powler,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Pren- 
zel.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Ginn. 
Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr 
Hance.  Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  HoUenbeck,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Uv- 
ingston,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr 
Markey.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mica.  Ms.  Mlkulski,  Mr 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Neal 
Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Nowak,  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr 
Price.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  PurseU.  Mr 
Rahall.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr 
Reufis,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer. 

Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Savage 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Schumer! 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Solara,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr 
Stokes. 

Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr 
Swift,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Wam- 
pler.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  WhiUey.  Mr 
Wilson.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr 
Young  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Zeferettl. 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know  waterbome  commerce  has 
been  the  lif  eblood  of  the  United  States 
since  its  earliest  days.  Our  colonial  an- 
cestors knew  very  well  that  the  oceans 
would  provide  the  channels  for  com- 
merce by  which  the  new  nation  would 
flourish.  Thus,  from  its  inception,  our 


Nation  has  championed  the  cause  of 
free   trade.   We   aU   know,   too,   that 
trade  cannot  flourish  without  suitable 
ports  of  entry.  Providence  has  blessed 
our  country  with  some  of  the  finest 
natural   harbors  in   the  world.   And. 
with  energy,  imagination,  and  capital 
investment,  we  have  removed  natural 
barriers  to  create  seaports   in  areas 
that  would  have  astounded  our  fore- 
bears. Today  our  seaports  are  at  the 
brink  of  an  era  that  will  witness  the 
handling  of  an  estimated  200  million 
tons  of  cargo  within  the  next  5  years.  I 
am  both  pleased  and  proud  that  our 
own   Port  of  New   York/New  Jersey 
continues  to  be  the  busiest  port  in  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  its  dollar  value  of 
trade.  In  1980  alone  the  value  of  gen- 
eral and  bulk  cargo  handled  in  our 
port  totaled  $45.1  billion,  up  10.9  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year.  This  im- 
mense volume  of  trade  was  conducted 
with  72  of  the  73  trading  nations  of 
the  world  ranging  from  the  Argentine 
to  Zambia.  I  am  pleased,  too.  to  note 
that    the    Port    of    New    York/New 
Jersey  is  not  about  to  rest  on  its  ciu-- 
rent  volume  of  trade.  The  Port  of  New 
York/New  Jersey  Authority  has  stud- 
ies underway  for  the  esUblishment  of 
new  bulk  oil  and  coal  terminals.  The 
Committee     on     Public     Works     and 
Transportation  will  soon  be  consider- 
ing legislation  to  encourage  and  en- 
hance port  development  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  we 
consider  today  House  Joint  Resolution 
302  authorizing  the  President  to  de- 
clare the  week  of  October  4  as  "Na- 
tional Port  Week."  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  for  this  timely  ob- 
servance. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Garcia)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  103 
Whereas  the  past  development  of  the 
public  ports  of  the  United  SUtes  U  the 
result  of  a  fruitful  partnership  in  which 
State  and  local  authorities  have  assumed 
major  responsibilities  for  land-based  port 
development  with  the  Pederal  Government 
constructing  and  maintaining  the  navigable 
waterways  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  our  Nation's  commercial  seaports 
and  inland  river  ports  are  indispensable  to 
foreign  and  domestic  waterbome  commerce 
and  to  the  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  a  national  network  of  commercial 
ports  is  vital  to  expanded  international 
trade  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  favorable 
trade  balance: 

Whereas  commercial  ports  serving  the  wa- 
terbome commerce  of  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  continued  employment 
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of  more  than  one  million  workers  and  In 
1980  generated  a  total  of  $66,000,000,000  in 
direct  and  indirect  dollar  income  from  gross 
sales  and  services  to  their  users: 

Whereas  there  is  a  continuing  need  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  the  value  to  our 
Nation  of  a  viable  and  competitive  system  of 
commercial  ports:  and 

Whereas  the  "National  Port  Week"  ob- 
servance promotes  public  recognition  of  the 
vital  role  that  our  ocean  and  inland  ports 
have  played  in  the  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amen- 
can  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  seven-day  period  beginning  October 
4.  1981.  as  "National  Port  Week"  and  to 
invite  the  Govemors  of  the  several  SUtes. 
the  chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4612.  TO  DELAY  IN- 
CREASE IN  PRICE  SUPPORT 
LEVEL  FOR  MILK  AND  TO 
EXTEND  TIME  FOR  REFEREN- 
DUM ON  NATIONAL  MARKET- 
ING QUOTA  FOR  WHEAT 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4612)  to  temporarily  delay 
the  October  1.  1981.  increase  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk  and  to 
extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendiun  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1. 
1982.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  kindly? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  for  bringing  this  bill  up  for 
consideration  or  attempting  to  bring 
up  the  bill  is  that  as  of  midnight  to- 
night the  present  law  which  supports 
the  dairy  Industry  expires  and  it  re- 
verts back  to  the  1949  act  which,  car- 
rying no  new  legislation  in  place, 
would  be  a  higher  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  that  which  is  being  paid 
now. 

We  are  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  probably  will  be  in  the  morning, 
to  get  a  rule  on  a  farm  bill  and  until 
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that  is  taken  care  of  in  the  law  this 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
from  upping  and  then  having  to  lower 
again  the  support  which  Is  given  to 
the  farmers. 

It  also  includes  a  national  referen- 
dum which  is  Imposed  by  law  on  the 
wheat  program,  and  this  would  extend 
both  of  them  imtil  November  15, 
giving  us  time  to  have  the  legislation 
in  place,  hopefully. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  imder  his  res- 
ervation? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteicmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
jrielding.  Had  he  not  reserved  the  right 
to  object,  and  in  fact  I  believe  will 
object.  I  would  have  done  so. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  not  had  an  in- 
crease since  a  year  ago.  That  industry 
has  forgone  its  increase  last  April  1. 

If.  in  fact,  we  cannot  act  on  this 
matter  by  October  1.  by  today,  that  is 
not  the  dairy  farmer's  problem.  He 
had  every  right  to  expect  this  very 
minimal  increase,  a  3.5  percent  on  his 
milk,  the  first  increase  under  the  sup- 
port program  he  has  had  in  1  year. 

I  should  think  the  matter,  to  the 
extent  it  may  be  an  issue  at  all.  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  context  of  the  dairy 
price  support  measures  as  are  in  the 
farm  bill  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  will  bring  forward. 

For  that  reason  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  and 
myself  would  have  every  right  to 
object  and  will,  in  fact. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  object,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  has  indi- 
cated a  number  of  legitimate  reasons 
to  do  so. 

I  recognize  the  procedural  anomaly 
which  this  objection  insures,  but  there 
is  also  a  significant  procedural  anoma- 
ly which  would  occur  if  the  objection 
is  not  lodged  because,  in  effect,  the 
Congress  would  be  asked  to  do  some- 
thing by  unanimous  consent  which 
would  preclude  any  detailed  explana- 
tion at  all  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  farm  biU  which  is  going  to  be 
considered  later  this  week  and  next 
greatly  disadvantages  dairy  farmers  in 
relation  to  tobacco  farmers,  in  relation 
to  sugar  growers,  and  in  relation  to  a 
number  of  other  commodity  groups.  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  expect- 
ed that  legislators  representing  dairy 
districts  should  procedurally  disadvan- 
tage themselves  and  tactically  disad- 
vantage themselves. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reluctantly  object. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON    MERCHANT    MARINE    AND 
FISHERIES  TO  SIT  ON  THURS- 
DAY. OCTOBER  1.  1981.  DURING 
THE  5-KaNUTE  RULE 
Mr.   BIAGGI.   Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
pursuant  to  the  rules,  be  permitted  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  reading  meas- 
ures   under    the    5-minute    rule    on 
Thiu-sday,  October  1. 1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  assure  us  that 
this  is  done  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  minority? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman yes,  it  has.  I  have  just  spoken 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Lott)  as  well. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  DAY 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S. 
J.  Res.  78)  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  October  2,  1981,  as  "American 
Enterprise  Day."  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  will 
not  object,  but  I  have  asked  for  this 
reservation  first  of  aU  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  moving  forward  on  these 
unanimous-consent  requests  on  these 
three  resolutions  today.  I  think  they 
are  all  important.  The  one  on  the 
ports,  that  recognition  is  very  impor- 
tant, but  I  appreciate  especially  him 
bringing  up  this  resolution  on  "Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Day"  on  October  2. 

I  also  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
our  distinguished  ranking  memt)er  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwihski). 

Mr.  SpeiJter.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  observance  of  "American  Enter- 
prise Day"  on  October  2,  1981. 

Webster's  Dictionary  offers  us  three 
definitions  for  the  term  "Enterprise": 

It  says  that  an  "Enterprise"  is  an  es- 
pecially difficult  or  risky  project; 


It  is  a  business  organization,  and 
It  is  a  readiness  to  engage  in  daring 
action. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though,  its 
original  meaning  from  the  French  lan- 
guage is  still  its  best:  to  grasp  in  your 
own  hand. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  are  basically  in 
favor  of  free  enterprise  and  would  like 
everybody,  if  it  were  possible,  to  grasp 
their  futures  in  their  own  hands. 

I  am  confident  about  American  free 
enterprise  because  I  have  seen  it  work 
in  our  lives;  for  this  reason.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  commemorate 
"American  Elnterprise  Day." 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
today— introduced  by  myself  in  the 
House  and  by  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  the 
Senate,  Is  similar  to  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Congress  last  year  to  honor  the 
hard  work  of  all  the  generations  of 
Americans,  who,  through  their  enter- 
prise, have  built  our  great  Nation. 

America's  free  enterprise  system  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  society  and  has 
produced  for  us  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world.  It  is  a  system 
that  depends  on  and  rewards  individ- 
ual initiative  and  innovation. 

I  believe  it  is  good  not  only  to  call  to 
mind  these  facts  ourselves  but  also  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  Nation. 
For  this  reason,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  joint 
resolution  to  commemorate  "American 
Enterprise  Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbs.  78 


Whereas  America's  enterprise  system  is  a 
comerstone  in  our  society:  and 

Whereas  that  system  has  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  that  system  depends  on  and  re- 
wards individual  initiative  and  innovation: 
and 

Whereas  American  productivity  is  vital  to 
the  world's  economy  and  must  be  encour- 
aged: and 

Whereas  the  continuance  and  growth  of 
our  enterprise  system  depends  in  large  part 
on  the  education  of  America's  young  men 
and  women  concerning  that  system:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
October  2,  1981.  as  "American  Enterprise 
Day"  and  encouraging  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  foster  the  recognition  of 
the  significance  of  America's  enterprise 
system  on  that  day. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
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the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WORLD  POOD  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  98)  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  16.  1981,  as 
"World  Pood  Day."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  simply  want  to  first 
thank  the  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  This  is  a 
resolution  originally  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GiLMAN)  and  myself,  and  cosponsored 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  recognize  that  we  do  a  lot  of  fairly 
frivolous  things  in  this  House.  We 
have  a  National  Pickle  Week  or  a 
Peanut  Butter  Day  and  I  do  not  know 
what  all.  I  think  this  is  one  that  is  of 
some  importance.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  on  the  face  of  this 
Earth  who  never  in  their  lives  are 
going  to  have  a  meal  like  you  and  I 
will  have  today,  and  that  somehow  we 
in  this  country,  the  world's  greatest 
food  producer,  and  other  countries 
have  to  move  to  resolve  this  problem. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  supporting 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
243.  legislation  commemorating  Octo- 
ber 16,  1981,  as  "World  Pood  Day."  I 
was  pleased  to  have  joined  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon),  in  introducing  this  im- 
portant resolution  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Population  for  taking  the 
initiative  to  bring  this  measure  before 
the  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  World  Hunger.  I  have  come  to 
more  fully  recognize  the  critical  im- 
portance of  the  hunger  problem.  At  a 
time  when  the  global  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition problem  is  worsening,  it  is 
imperative  that  our  Nation's  resources 
and  energies  directed  toward  combat- 
ing that  critical  problem  be  utilized  as 
effectively  as  possible.  Such  a  program 
should  recognize  that  central  to  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  strategy  to  al- 


leviate world  hunger  and  assist  devel- 
oping nations  in  advancing  on  the 
road  to  self-reliance,  self-sustaining 
development  is  the  need  to  increase 
public  awareness  about  this  problem. 

I  am  confident  that  World  Food  Day 
and  the  related  programs  undertaken 
to  inform  the  American  public  about 
global  hunger  and  malnutrition  will 
contribute  much  to  our  public  educa- 
tion effort. 

On  July  31,  1981,  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  98,  a  compan- 
ion measure  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
243.  Passage  of  the  resolution  before 
us  today  will  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
October  16.  1981.  as  World  Food  Day. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  resolution.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rbs.  98 

Whereas  hunger  and  chronic  malnutrition 
remain  daily  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  children  are  the  ones  suffering 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  Illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment,  includ- 
ing blindness,  because  of  vitamin  and  pro- 
tein deficiencies; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  among  native  Ameri- 
cans, migrant  worliers,  and  the  elderly 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  trader  of  food,  has  a 
key  role  to  play  in  efforts  to  assist  nations 
and  peoples  to  improve  their  abUity  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  a  major  global  food  supply  crisis 
appears  likely  to  occur  within  the  next 
twenty  years  unless  the  level  of  world  food 
production  is  significantly  increased,  and 
the  means  for  the  distribution  of  food  and 
of  the  resources  required  for  its  production 
are  improved; 

Whereas  the  world  hunger  problem  is  crit- 
ical to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community; 

Whereas  a  key  recommendation  of  the 
Presidental  Commission  on  World  Hunger 
was  that  efforts  be  undertaken  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  world  hunger  prob- 
lem; and 

Whereas  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
member  nations  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
designated  October  16,  1981,  as  "World 
Pood  Day  "  because  of  the  need  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  increasingly  dangerous  world 
food  situation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  16,  1981,  as 
"World  Pood  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  activities. 


The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1545 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  WALT 
DISNEY  WORLD  IN  CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  McCoLLUM)  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  10 
years  ago  tomorrow— October  1,  1971— 
the  doors  to  Walt  Disney  Wbrld 
opened  in  central  Florida  near  Orlan- 
do in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

Since  that  time,  Florida  has  never 
been  the  same. 

Close  to  126  million  people  have 
traveled  to  this  Magic  Kingdom, 
which  captures  the  excitement  of 
youth  and  fantasy  for  young  and  old 
alike. 

As  millions  have  enjoyed  this  awe- 
some attraction— conceived  by  the  late 
Walt  Disney— those  of  us  who  live 
nearby  have  benefited  as  well.  As  14 
million  visitors  pour  into  the  Magic 
Kingdom  each  year,  our  area  economy 
has  thrived— and  we  have  grown  proud 
of  our  role  as  host  to  millions  of  for- 
eign visitors. 

We  are  proud,  too,  that  we  may  be 
associated  with  the  late  Walt  Disney 
by  housing  one  of  his  greatest  dreams. 
The  essence  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  best  captured  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress  just  last  year  in 
honor  of  this  man.  The  resolution 
reads: 

The  name  of  Walt  Disney  is  synonymous 
with  love  of  children,  the  joy  and  freedom 
of  youth,  and  the  strength  of  the  family 
bond;  and  •  •  •  Walt  Disney  made  tangible 
these  most  basic  cherished  values  in  a  magic 
land  where  age  relives  fond  memories  of  the 
past  and  youth  may  savor  the  challenge  and 
promises  of  the  future. 

In  Walt  Disney  World,  cartoon  char- 
acters come  alive  through  the  marvels 
of  technology  and  Imagination.  Fif- 
teen thousand  employees— who  share 
Walt  Disney's  vision— are  responsible 
for  the  claim  by  many  that  Walt 
Disney  World  is  the  No.  1  tourist  at- 
traction in  the  world.  Each  visitor  is 
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treated  as  a  special  guest— and  encour- 
aged to  become  part  of  the  magic  and 
fantasy  envisioned  by  Walt  Disney 
and  the  men  and  women  who  built  the 
Magic  Kingdom. 

The  building  is  not  over,  however. 
Lovers  of  Walt  Disney  World  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  opening  of  a  new 
section  of  this  attraction:  EPCOT— the 
Environmental  Prototype  Community 
of  Tomorrow.  This  monumental  un- 
dertaking will  result  in  two  exciting  at- 
tractions-Future World  and  World 
Showcase.  Visitors  wUl  be  able  to 
sample  life  in  the  future  as  envisioned 
by  Disney  "imagineers"— as  well  as 
travel  to  10  nations  of  the  world  with- 
out ever  leaving  Florida. 

I  am  proud  to  have  Walt  Disney 
World  in  central  Florida— and  am  priv- 
ileged to  offer  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  this  magical  creation.  Each 
and  every  person  associated  with  this 
attraction  has  brought  joy  and  laugh- 
ter to  millions  and  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  from  all  over  the 
world.  I  thank  them  for  their  dedica- 
tion—and wish  them  continued  success 
for  many  more  decades  to  come. 
•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  the  10th  armiversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  Disney  World,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  the  folks 
at   Disney   World   and    to   commend 
them  on  their  fine  contributions  to 
Florida;  and,  I  say  to  the  world,  for 
Disney  World  is  the  No.  1  tourist  desti- 
nation in  the  world.  Additionally,  it 
has  brought  15,000  jobs  to  Florida.  So, 
I  would  like  to  say  thanks,  and  good 
luck  in  the  future,  to  the  folks  at 
Disney  World.  Also  in  regard  to  this 
special  day  for  Disney  World  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  Florida's  former 
Gov.    Haydon    Bums,    formerly    the 
mayor  of  Jacksonville,  was  highly  In- 
strumental In  bringing  Disney  World 
to  Florida  and  I  am  sure  he  is  happy 
to  be  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  this  event.  His  was  a  part  of  the 
vision  that  went  into  this  development 
and  he  was  extremely  helpful  to  the 
company  In  making  the  project  feasi- 
ble and  attainable.  He  deserves  great 
credit  for  lt.«  ^      „,  ,^ 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Walt 
Disney,  years  ago,  revealed  his  plans 
to  turn  43  acres  of  central  Florida  pal- 
mettos and  scrub  brush  into  a  Magic 
Kingdom,  Floridians  around  the  State 
scratched  their  heads  and  smiled.  Was 
California  coming  east?  Was  there  a 
place  on  Florida's  horizon  for  the 
Skyway  to  Tomorrowland?  Indeed 
there  was.  Since  the  World  of  Disney 
opened  10  years  ago  this  week,  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  overwhelming  success, 
an  international  success,  and  a  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  its  creator.  Central 
Florida  is  an  ideal  spot  for  Walt 
Disney  World,  a  place  of  amusement 
and  enchantment  for  anyone,  of  any 
age,  from  any  place.  You  cannot  help 
but  love  Disney  World,  and  it  cast  of 


characters— from  the  Country  Bear 
Jamboree  to  It's  a  Small,  Small  World, 
from  Mr.  Toad  to  Abe  Lincoln— and  of 
course,  the  emblem  himself,  Mickey 
Mouse. 

Walt  Disney  constructed  another 
American  landmark.  Visitors  to  this 
country  can  still  visit  Niagara  Falls, 
and  Mount  Rushmore,  and  the  Grand 
Canyon,  but  Mr.  Disney  has  given 
them  a  reason  to  come  to  our  State, 
Florida,  as  well.  Today  we  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  his  vision  and  his 
dream  come  to  life.* 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  a  very  special  celebration 
for  the  people  of  central  Florida,  the 
United  States  and  Indeed  for  people 
all  over  the  world  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  magic  of  Mickey, 
Minnie,  Goofy,  and  Pluto. 

Ten  years  ago  this  week,  the  gran- 
dest dream  of  one  of  America's  most 
imaginative  dreamers  came  true.  Walt 
Disney  World  transformed  a  desolate, 
swampy  comer  of  Orange  Coxmty, 
Fla.— a  county  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Skip  Bafalis  and  Bill  McCol- 
LUM— into  a  truly  Magic  Kingdom. 

Walter  Elias  Disney  fulfilled  a 
dream  10  years  ago  with  a  flourish  un- 
matched outside  the  Disney  organiza- 
tion. Never  before  on  such  a  grand 
scale  had  such  a  wholesome  entertain- 
ment environment  been  created  for 
the  absolute  delight  of  all— from  in- 
fants to  senior  citizens.  With  an  eye 
for  detail  which  has  seldom  if  ever 
been  equaled,  Walt  Disney  and  later 
his  imperishable  spirit,  created  a  state 
of  mind  in  this  comer  of  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  excellence  which  is  synonymous 
with  the  name  Disney  has  made  Walt 
Disney  World  the  No.  1  tourist  attrac- 
tion in  the  world.  In  every  comer  of 
the  globe,  there  is  a  child  who  has 
shared  firsthand  the  realization  of 
Walt  Disney's  dream. 

Now,  as  we  celebrate  the  first  decade 
of  Florida's  Magic  Kingdom,  let  us 
move  on  to  the  next  of  Walt  Disney's 
visions,  EPCOT— the  Experimental 
Prototype  Community  of  Tommorow. 
The  future  is  being  built  in  Florida— 
the  future  as  Walt  Disney  dreamed  it 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

Walt  Disney  changed  the  face  of 
American  fim  and  family  vacations. 
Now,  Walt  Disney's  dreams  are  once 
again  to  have  a  profound  impact  on 
America's  future.  EPCOT  wlU  repre- 
sent the  best  of  the  American  imagina- 
tion. So  let  there  be  congratulations 
for  Disney's  past  achievements  and 
then  let  us  continue  what  Walt  Disney 
began.  Let  us  build  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
decade  ago,  Walt  Disney  World 
opened  its  doors  to  tourists  from 
throughout  Florida  and  around  the 
world,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  In  tourism  for  the  Sunshine  State. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  10th  birthday 
of  Florida's  most  popular  tourist  desti- 
nation, we  would  like  to  salute  Mickey 
Mouse  and  his  pals  for  their  enduring 
and  inexhaustible  ability  to  entertain 
and  amuse  us — one  and  all. 

The  "Magic  Kingdom"  in  Lake 
Buena  Vista,  Fla.  is  a  universally  ap- 
pealing combination  of  fantasy  and  re- 
ality, and  the  magic  is  still  in  the  air— 
In  Frontier  Land,  In  Tomorrow  Land, 
at  Cinderella's  Castle,  and  everywhere 
In  between. 

The  sparkling  clean  streets  lined 
with  quaint  shops;  the  trolley  cars, 
monorail,  and  trains:  the  unique 
amusements;  the  musical  shows;  and 
the  parades  epitomize  what  America's 
really  about— imagination  and  fanta- 
sy— the  freedom  to  dream. 

For  10  years  Walt  Disney  characters 
have  delighted  young  and  old  with 
their  playful  antics— and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  many  decades  to  come. 

It  may  be  a  "small  world  after  all," 
but  it  is  certainly  filled  with  big 
dreams. 

"Happy  birthday,"  Walt  Disney 
World— may  all  your  dreams  come 
true,  now  and  in  the  future.* 
*  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  Important  enterprises  in  Florida 
and  in  the  United  States  Itself.  Today. 
October  1,  marks  the  10-year  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  Walt  Disney 
World  near  Orlando,  Fla. 

Pew   people   who   saw    "Steamboat 
Willie"  In  1928  would  have  dreamed 
that  the  animated  film  about  a  cavort- 
ing mouse  could  grow  into  a  mammoth 
amusement     empire.     Walt     Disney 
World  today  stands  as  the  No.  1  tour- 
ist destination  in  the  world  and  has 
brought  millions  of  tourists  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  Florida.  In  10  years. 
126,000,000  people  from  all  over  the 
world  have  passed  through  the  gates 
of  the  Magic  Kingdom.  Visitors  have 
included    every    American    President 
since  Richard  Nixon,  dozens  of  foreign 
heads  of  state,  and  scores  and  scores 
of  television  and  cinema  celebrities.  In 
addition,  the  park  employs  12,000  to 
15.000    people    and    has    in    the    last 
decade   created   an   estimated   52,000 
new  jobs.  Tourist  spending  in  Florida 
has  risen  from  $3.6  billion  to  $17  bil- 
lion   in    the    years    since    the    park 
opened.  Disney  World  has  also  directly 
stimulated    growth    in    the    private 
sector  in  the  form  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  hotels  and  motels,  and 
a  greatly  expanded  Orlando  Airport, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  estimated  that  pri- 
vate spending  in  Florida  has  increased 
by  $2.3  billion  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
park's  opening. 

On  this  occasion,  I  ask  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  great  body  join  me  in 
recognizing  the  men  and  women  who 
make  Walt  Disney  World  the  success 
that  it  is.  The  work  of  these  men  and 
women  has  greatly  enhanced  Florida's 
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tourist  industry  and  has  helped  to 
make  our  State  the  great  place  that  it 
is.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  commending  them  today .• 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Florida  delegation  in  congratulat- 
ing Walt  Disney  World  on  its  10th  an- 
niversary. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I 
was  personally  present  when  plans  for 
this  "Magic  Kingdom"  in  Florida  were 
announced  and  I  am  pleased  with  the 
results. 

Disney  World  is  a  close  neighbor  to 
my  Eaghth  Congressional  District  and 
has  indeed  been  a  good  neighbor. 
More  than  109  million  men.  women 
and  children  from  all  over  America 
and  the  world  have  visited  the  theme 
park. 

Whether  it  is  the  Hall  of  Presidents, 
or  the  Dancing  Bears,  or  the  Magic 
Carpet  Ride  which  makes  one  a  world 
traveler  in  minutes,  there  is  whole- 
some entertainment  for  everyone  in 
the  shadow  of  Cinderella's  Castle. 

Of  course,  Disney  has  been  an  eco- 
nomic plus  for  our  State  and  for  cen- 
tral Florida  in  particular.  Also,  the 
Disney  folks  have  been  cautious  and 
careful  in  their  development  of  what 
was  once  a  wilderness  of  cattle  range, 
orange  groves,  and  lakes. 

To  our  good  neighbors  at  Disney 
World,  we  salute  you.  We  are  also  sure 
that  Walt  Disney  would  be  pleased 
with  the  first  IQ  years  of  Walt  Disney 
World  progress.  We  wish  you  many 
decades  more.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10 
years  ago,  Walt  Disney  Productions, 
Inc.  made  castles  out  of  cow  pastures 
in  central  Florida  with  the  creation  of 
Disney  World.  This  "Magic  Kingdom" 
of  Walt  Disney's  has  become  the  most 
popular  tourist  attraction  in  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  the  world. 
Accordingly,  Disney  World  has 
become  the  No.  1  honeymoon  destina- 
tion in  the  country.  It  attracts  senior 
citizens,  adults,  and  children  by  the 
thousands,  and  has  an  annual  attend- 
ance of  14  million.  It  is  the  be-aU  and 
the  end-all  of  amusement  centers.  For 
some,  one  visit  can  last  a  lifetime- 
many  return  again  and  again.  Disney 
World,  without  a  doubt,  has  become  a 
unique  slice  of  Americana. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  dispute  the 
Disney  genius.  From  his  creation  of 
Mickey  Mouse:  to  the  first  three-di- 
mensional animated  cartoon  movie  of 
Snow  White;  to  the  original  Disney- 
land, with  its  prescient  creations  of 
lifelike  talking  pirates,  singing  birds, 
flowers,  water  spouting  elephants,  and 
rhinos  that  wiggle  their  ears;  Disney 
World  has  continued  in  this  iimovative 
tradition. 

Additionally,  Disney  Productions 
plans  to  expand  Disney  World  next 
fall  with  the  opening  of  the  Experi- 
mental Prototype  Community  of  To- 
morrow (EPCOT).  The  EPCOT  center, 
which    will    continue    in    the    great 


Disney  practice  of  blending  education 
and  entertainment,  will  be  developed 
around  two  major  themes:  Future 
World,  where  the  future  can  be  ex- 
plored in  areas  such  as  space  technolo- 
gy, communications,  energy,  transpor- 
tation and  the  environment:  and 
World  Showcase,  where  initially  nine 
nations  will  present  displays  of  their 
cultures,  traditions,  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  nations  to  be  represented 
on  opening  day  will  be  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Morocco,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  Disney 
World  on  its  10th  anniversary.  Cer- 
tainly, Walt  Disney's  decision  to  come 
to  Florida  exemplifies  his  foresight 
and  epitomizes  the  value  he  and  Flo- 
ridlans  place  in  the  future.  It  is 
through  Walt  Disney's  decision  to 
come  to  this  State  that  his  dreams  and 
those  of  Florida  have  been  enhanced. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  express  best 
wishes  for  the  opening  of  the  Experi- 
mental Prototype  Community  of  To- 
morrow, and  invite  you  all  down  to  our 
State  next  fall  to  enjoy  and  witness 
what  I  know  will  be  a  spectacular 
event.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow,  October  1.  1981,  marks 
the  10th  anniversary  of  Walt  Disney 
World.  Originally,  just  a  dream  of  gi- 
gantic proportion,  the  idea  gained 
strength  when  Walt  Disney  purchased 
the  Orlando,  Fla.,  landsite  in  1964.  Al- 
though he  was  a  man  of  farsighted 
imagination,  even  Walt  Disney  may 
not  have  envisioned  that  over  125  mil- 
lion visitors  spending  over  $14  billion 
would  walk  through  the  Disney  World 
gates  since  its  opening  in  1971. 

When  the  idea  of  Disney  World  was 
being  conceived,  as  a  member  of  the 
Florida  State  Senate,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  been  involved  in  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  that  permitted 
the  Disney  project  to  get  underway. 
Now,  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
happy  to  salute  the  fantastic  Walt 
Disney  dream,  and  Disney  World,  the 
fantastic  reality. 

Known  as  the  most  popular  tourist 
attraction  in  the  world,  the  Disney 
dream  continues  to  grow.  Construction 
has  already  begun  on  the  Tokyo 
Disney  World  and  on  October  1,  1982. 
the  Experimental  Prototype  Commu- 
nity of  Tomorrow  will  open  its  doors 
to  the  public.  Known  as  EPCOT,  this 
complex  will  adjoin  the  Disney  site. 
Twice  as  large  as  the  Magic  Kingdom, 
this  center  will  consist  of  two  distinct 
areas— Future  World,  which  blends  ex- 
ploration of  today  and  tomorrow's 
technology  and  the  World  Showcase, 
where  nine  nations  will  display  their 
traditions  and  accomplishments. 

In  a  society  where  problems  abound. 
Disney  World  remains  a  haven  of  es- 
capism and  profound  pleasure  for  mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  and  children. 


While  it  allows  childhood  dreams  and 
fantasies  to  become  a  reality,  even  if 
just  for  a  day,  the  memories  will  linger 
on  to  be  enjoyed  for  many  years  to 
come.* 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  Walt  Disney  World.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  contributions  of  this 
magnificent  development  to  the  econo- 
my of  Florida  and  to  the  recreation  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

Walt  Disney  World  represents  the 
highest  standards  of  the  travel  and  lei- 
sure industry  with  its  imaginatively 
conceived,  brilliantly  executed,  and 
skillfully  managed  theme  park  which 
is  designed  to  provide  the  ultimate  ex- 
perience in  wholesome  family  recrea- 
tion. 

It  is  a  world  of  charming  fantasy 
which  convincingly  demonstrates  that 
quality  pays. 

During  the  10  years  of  its  oper- 
ations, Walt  Disney  World  has  exceed- 
ed even  the  most  optimistic  projec- 
tions for  its  success  and  achieved  the 
distinction  of  becoming  the  world's 
foremost  travel  destination.  During  its 
brief  life,  it  has  played  host  to  126  mil- 
lion guests  and  expects  14  million  visi- 
tors will  use  its  facilities  this  year. 

The  investment  in  this  pragmatic 
fantasyland  is  as  staggering  as  its  suc- 
cess. The  opening  day  investment  on 
October  1.  1971,  was  $400  million  and 
improvements  since  then  have  doubled 
that  figure. 

When  EPCOT— the  Experimental 
Prototype  City  of  Tomorrow— opens 
next  year  the  investment  will  have 
risen  to  $1.5  billion. 

Foreign  visitors,  who  represented  3 
percent  of  the  patronage  in  1971,  now 
represent  10  percent  of  the  gate. 

In  addition  to  its  obvious  contribu- 
tions to  the  economy  of  Florida  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  world,  the  Disney 
family  has  proved  itself  as  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  State  and  is  a 
neighbor  anyone  would  appreciate. 

The  management  of  this  outstand- 
ing enterprise  has  my  deepest  respect 
and  appreciation,  as  well  as  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  State  of  Florida. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
have  proven  the  truth  of  an  old  folk 
adage:  If  you  build  a  better  mousetrap, 
the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  your 
door.« 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


September  30,  1981 
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PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaJifomia  (Mr.  Danne- 
MCYKR)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members,  in  this  last  day  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
we  take  stock  of  the  Nation's  financial 
position.  As  we  enter  into  fiscal  year 
1982.  not  only  is  the  stock  market  in  a 
slump,  but  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant industries  are  facing  major  diffi- 
culties. For  instance,  housing  starts 
last  month  were  down  to  an  aimual 
rate  of  937,000.  the  lowest  figure  since 
1966.  The  housing  industry  is  predict- 
ing fewer  total  starts  this  year  than  in 
any  calendar  year  since  1946.  Likewise, 
the  auto  industry,  which  has  a  ripple 
effect  throughout  the  economy,  has 
really  been  struggling.  In  mid-Septem- 
ber American  car  sales  had  dipped  to 
an  annual  rate  of  6.3  million  units,  de- 
spite the  continued  existence  of  sales 
rebates  on  certain  models.  Overall 
retail  sales,  an  excellent  barometer  of 
retail  activity,  only  increased  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  last  month,  con- 
tinuing the  trend  of  the  past  6 
months. 

The  cause  of  this  difficulty  Is  not 
hard  to  Identify.  The  average  interest 
rate  on  new  home  mortgages  rose  to 
15.41  percent  In  September,  too  high 
for  most  people  to  afford.  The  prime 
rate  is  still  at  the  19.5-percent  rate, 
too  high  for  most  companies  to  afford 
for  long.  The  interest  rate  on  new  cars 
is  sufficiently  steep  that  instead  of  of- 
fering cash  rebates,  one  of  the  big 
three  auto  manufacturers  offered  an 
Interest  discount.  In  short,  the  signs 
are  clear  and  apparent  everywhere. 
High  Interest  rates  are  threatening 
this  country  with  recession. 

But  to  say  high  interest  rates  are 
the  culprit  is  like  saying  the  automo- 
bile causes  traffic  accidents  and  not 
the  driver.  High  interest  rates  are  the 
result  of  the  competition  for  capital 
caused  by  the  Federal  Government 
having  to  borrow  $124  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1980  and  billions  more  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982. 

Why  does  the  Federal  Government 
have  to  borrow  so  much  money?  Be- 
cause we  In  Congress  have  voted  to 
spend  or  loan  Federal  tax  dollars  far 
in  excess  of  our  financial  capability. 
The  solution,  while  painful,  perhaps, 
to  some  of  my  colleagues,  is  simple: 
Stop  spending  and  loaning  so  much 
Federal  money. 

The  Members  will  recall  that,  over 
the  course  of  the  past  several  weeks, 
this  Member  from  California  has 
taken  a  few  moments  at  the  close  of 
each  of  our  legislative  sessions  to  bring 
to  the  Members'  attention  certain 
Items,  on  a  list  of  272  specific  items  to- 
taling some  $52  billion,  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  options  that  we  in  the 
Congress  can  take  in  fiscal  year  1982 


In  order  to  bring  our  budget  Into  bal- 
ance. During  the  course  of  the  last 
several  weeks,  this  Member  has  read 
suggested  cuts  relating  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  21;  the  Judiciary.  8;  the 
Executive  Office,  4;  funds  for  the 
President.  15;  Agriculture.  27;  Com- 
merce Department,  8;  military  de- 
fense, 15;  defense-clvll.  4;  Education.  9; 
Energy,  13;  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices, 16;  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, 15;  Interior.  6;  Justice  Depart- 
ment, 4;  Labor  Department,  6;  State 
Department,  6;  Transportation.  11; 
Treasury.  3;  EPA,  6;  NASA.  3;  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  5. 

Today  I  propose  to  read  certain  sug- 
gestions that  relate  to  the  category  in 
otir  Federal  budget  called  "Independ- 
ent agencies."  Altogether  there  are  65 
possibilities  in  this  category,  totaling 
$1,739,610,300  In  cuts. 

Beginning,  then,  with  "Independent 
agencies,"  the  first  one  Is  "ACTION. " 
Here,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
our  investigative  arm,  has  recommend- 
ed certain  audit  procedures,  based  on 
unresolved  audit  findings,  which  if  fol- 
lowed to  a  conclusion,  would  result  In 
savings  in  1982  of  $873,000. 

"Administrative  Conference  of  the 
U.S."  Our  committee— and  this  Is  a 
budget  study  subcommittee  of  eco- 
nomic task  force  of  the  Republican 
Research  Committee— lists  this  as  an- 
other agency  that  this  be  eliminated 
as  a  nonessential  proponent  of  regula- 
tory reform.  This  would  result  in  a 
savings  of  $1,267,000. 

"Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Pay."  Yes,  Members,  we  have  such  a 
committee.  And  I  suppose  there 
should  be  some  place  in  Government 
where  this  function  is  performed.  But 
we  can  do  the  same  thing  In  the  OMB 
and  also  in  the  OPM.  and  I  submit 
that  we  do  not  need  such  a  fiuictlon  in 
all  three  so  why  not  eliminate  it  from 
one,  that  Is,  the  "Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay."  If  we  did  that,  we 
would  save  $216,000. 

"Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation." Here,  the  suggestion  is  to 
limit  this  agency  to  a  growth  of  20  per- 
cent above  1980.  By  contrast,  the  pro- 
posed Increase  represents,  if  you  can 
believe  this,  a  Jump  of  47.2  percent 
over  what  was  spent  in  1980.  We  think 
that  Is  excessive.  That  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. And  if  implemented,  this  option 
or  suggestion  would  result  in  a  savings 
of  $347,600. 

"Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency."  Now,  we  are  not  suggesting 
that  this  is  an  unimportant  function 
of  the  Federal  Government.  But.  here 
again,  this  function  should  be  per- 
formed In  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House,  and  not  by  a  sepa- 
rate agency.  It  is  redundant.  If  we 
eliminated  it,  or  combined  It  with  the 
State  Department  or  the  White 
House,  we  could  save  $15,716,000. 

"Commission  of  Fine  Arts."  Nobody 
here  in  this  Chamber  is  against  the 


fine  arts,  but  one  has  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  need  such  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  seven  people  employed 
there,  and  the  budget  for  this  Com- 
mission in  1982  is  $173,000.  I  question 
if  it  makes  sense,  in  terms  of  priorities, 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  bor- 
rowing money  In  excess  of  15  percent 
currently  in  order  to  finance  that  ac- 
tivity in  the  public  sector  at  the  Feder- 
al-level. 

"Commission  on  Civil  Rights."  The 
suggestion  is  that  it  be  eliminated.  Not 
that  civil  rights  or  the  attainment  or 
enjoyment  of  them  is  unimportant, 
but  here  again  this  fiuiction  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice where  they  have  a  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vision, and  properly  so.  The  thought  is 
that  this  Commission  has  insufficient 
justification  for  independent  exist- 
ence, and  if  it  were  eliminated  as  an 
independent  entity,  we  would  save 
$12,704,000. 

"Committee  for  Purchase  From  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped." Here  again,  this  is  an  admira- 
ble policy  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  suggestion  is  not  to  eliminate 
it  as  a  policy  matter.  The  question  is. 
Does  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  justify 
the  existence  of  a  separate  agency,  or 
is  such  an  agency  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucracy. Its  elimination  would  save 
$622,000. 

"Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission— Salaries  and  expenses." 
Once  again,  most  everyone  agrees  this 
is  an  admirable  activity  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  be  Involved  in,  but  it 
should  be  under  the  Department  of 
Labor.  There  Is  no  justification  for 
this  to  exist  as  a  separate  agency,  and 
its  redundant  removal  would  save  the 
taxpayers,  in  1982.  $18,987,000. 

"E]qual  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission."  If  it  is  not  eliminated  as 
a  separate  agency,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  recommended 
that  certain  audit  procedures  be  fol- 
lowed which.  In  their  judgment,  would 
save  $265,000  if  pursued. 

"Export-Import  Bank."  Our  commit- 
tee is  listing,  as  a  possible  option,  that 
we  could  cut  it  20  percent  in  1982. 
There  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  bank  should  be 
permitted  uo  borrow  money  at  market 
rates  and  then  turn  around  and  lend  it 
to  other  nations  of  the  world  at  very 
low  noncompetitive  rates.  This 
Member  from  California  has,  on  many 
occasions  in  public  forums  in  my  home 
district,  been  asked  questions  that  go 
something  like  this:  "Mr.  Congress- 
man, would  you  please  explain  to  me 
why  a  government  somewhere  in  the 
world,  representing  an  independent 
Third  World  nation,  can  borrow  my 
tax  dollar  at  2  or  3  or  4  percent,  when 
I,  when  I  go  to  my  bank,  have  to  pay 
18  or  19  or  20  percent?"  And  I  must 
confess  to  the  Members  here  in  this 
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body  that  I  have  difficulty  explaining 
that,  particularly  when  we  reflect 
that,  in  order  for  our  Government  to 
lend  our  money  through  this  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  other  nations  of  the 
world,  our  Government  must  go  into 
the  credit  markets  to  borrow  at  the 
rate  currently  in  excess  of  15  percent. 

D  1600 

If  we  would  merely  cut  20  percent 
from  1982.  we  could  save  $411,600,000. 

"PEC."  Here  we  suggest  consider- 
ation be  given  to  cutting  10  percent 
from  1981  spending  levels.  We  believe 
that  the  paperwork  required  by  this 
Commission  is  excessive  and  if  this 
idea  were  pursued  we  would  save 
$938,200. 

"Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  management  planning,  prepa- 
ration and  mobilization."  We  could  cut 
10  percent  from  this  in  1982.  Until  a 
comprehensive  civil  defense  program 
is  formulated,  these  patronage  ap- 
pointments should  be  deferred.  This 
would  save  the  taxpayers  in  1982 
$16,641,200. 

"Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency."  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recommended  certain 
changes  in  procedures  of  audit  and 
other  imresolved  audit  findings,  which 
if  pursued  to  a  conclusion,  would  save 
$3,790,000. 

"Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity." If  this  were  eliminated,  on  the 
ground  that  it  duplicates  the  function 
of  the  NLRB  we  could  save  $16,891,000 
in  1982.  This  activity  might  then  be 
more  prorated  into  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  also  the  NLRB. 

"Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service."  The  suggestion  here  is  to 
eliminate  this.  Once  again,  there  is  a 
redundancy  with  activities  that  are 
going  on  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  is  an  NLRB  agency  and  we  question 
whether  it  should  have  existence  as  an 
independent  agency.  If  this  recom- 
mendation were  accepted,  we  would 
save  $24,962,000. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  remarks  and  his  continued  interest 
in  the  matters  of  budgetary  expendi- 
tures and  restraint. 

Although  perhaps  not  aU  of  us  can 
agree  with  the  priorities  of  all  of  the 
gentleman's  suggestions.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  purposes  of  this  House  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  he 
has  served  as  a  valued  Member  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Policy  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on 
these  matters  of  budget  and  taxation 
and  I  would  like  with  the  gentleman's 
permission  to  review  with  him  just 
very  briefly  the  history  of  the  tax  cuts 
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as  proposed  by  this  administration  and 
the  decisions  on  that  matter  that  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  gentleman  from  California  will 
recall  that  the  administration  initially 
proposed  as  a  part  of  the  economic  re- 
covery package  a  10-10-10-percent-per- 
year  for-3-years  tax  cut— 30  percent 
across  the  board. 

This  Congress  in  its  wisdom  adopted 
the  5-10-10-percent  proposal,  but  the 
October  1  effective  date  of  that  legis- 
lation with  the  first  5-percent  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  becoming  effective  on 
October  1  of  this  year,  that  is  tomor- 
row, is,  in  effect,  deceptive.  The  reason 
for  that  is  since  there  is  only  one  quar- 
ter left  in  the  calendar  year  remaining 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  tax  cut, 
only  1.25  percent  of  the  initial  5-per- 
cent-rate  reduction  will  be  applicable 
to  income  earned  in  the  calendar  year 
19^1. 

The  remaining  3.75  percent  becomes 
applicable  on  January  1.  1982.  So  that 
there  is  a  significant  difference,  I 
submit,  to  the  gentleman,  between  the 
proposal  initially  made  by  the  Reagan 
administration  of  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion on  all  1981  income  and  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate  of  1.25  percent  on  that 
income  which  was  adopted  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  that  out.  We 
have  different  views  in  this  body,  es- 
sentially, two  reaUy.  Some  urge  that 
we  should  raise  taxes  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  some  of  us,  including  I 
think  the  gentleman  and  myself,  be- 
lieve we  should  be  keeping  the  tax  cut 
and  make  further  reductions  in  spend- 
ing in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman's  observation  and 
I  think  essentially  what  he  has  said 
and  what  he  has  pointed  out  to  this 
House  is  a  continuation  of  the  previ- 
ous Carter  administration's  policy  of 
attempting  to  balance  the  budget  and 
fight  inflation  by  allowing  inflation  to 
push  individuals  and  corporations  into 
higher  tax  brackets,  the  only  game  in 
town  prior  to  the  economic  recovery 
program. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  is  really  saying  is  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  think  people  per- 
haps understand.  And  that  is.  if  this 
Congress  had  done  nothing  on  the  tax 
issue,  bracket  creep,  and  increases  in 
social  security  taxes  between  now  and 
1985  would  have  increased  the  tax  on 
the  American  people  by  22  percent. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Precisely.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  in  1981. 
because  of  the  effective  rate  of  the  tax 
reduction  recently  adopted,  1.25  per- 
cent, the  vast  majority  of  the  taxpay- 
ers this  year  have  been  pushed  into 
higher  tax  brackets  even  with  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  cut  that  was  adopted 
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last    month.    Would    the    gentleman 
agree  with  that  observation? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  agree  with 
that  statement  completely.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  observations. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  "Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion": If  this  activity  were  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  it 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  $4,446,000. 
"FTC."  We  could  eliminate  aU  but 
the  antitrust  activities  of  this  Commis- 
sion. We  should  not  be  regulating  the 
marketplace  except  for  monopolistic 
practices,  and  that.  I  think,  could 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  not  require  a 
separate  agency.  If  this  option  were 
pursued,  we  would  save  $32,495,000. 

"GSA.  Federal  Supply  Service.  Oper- 
ating expenses."  By  restricting  over- 
buying and  improving  ineffective  man- 
agement of  multiple  schedule  award 
programs,  as  has  been  recommended 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  it 
might  be  possible  to  cut  10  percent 
from  the  1981  budget  of  this  agency. 

If  this  suggestion  were  pursued  and 
adopted,  it  would  save  $14,483,400. 

"GSA,  transportation  and  public 
service  activities,  operating  expenses." 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recommended  the  replacement  of 
motor  pool  vehicles  on  an  annual 
basis,  plus  savings  on  depreciation  and 
repair,  fuel  and  tires.  If  this  item  were 
pursued  and  adopted,  we  could  cut  the 
budget  another  $12,700,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding.  I  also  appreciate 
his  taking  the  time  in  the  detailed 
manner  to  clearly  show  where  this 
Congress  can  save  money.  Most  of  the 
items  the  gentleman  has  presented  are 
clearly  documented  from  the  record 
either  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  from  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, or  from  our  committees  in  Con- 
gress, and  these  detailed  records  have 
been  given  to  us  time  and  time  again. 
My  colleague  from  California  has 
been  diligent  in  his  effort  to  make 
sure  that  the  Congress  does  under- 
stand where  we  can  reduce  Federal 
spending,  where  in  fact  we  can  save  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people.  I  wish 
to  compliment  him  for  his  continual 
and  diligent  effort  to  make  sure  that 
these  documented  savings  are  present- 
ed to  the  House  in  positive  detail  and 
that  we  do  not  forget  them.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  efforts  to  try 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  The  gen- 
tleman is  dead  right.  I  am  sorry  that 
more  of  our  colleagues  have  not  Joined 
us  in  this  effort  in  the  past. 

I,  too,  am  amazed  that  some  of  my 
good  colleagues  from  the  other  side  of 
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uie  luait;  iiuw  uuK  aoout  a  balanced 
budget,  but  did  they  vote  for  it  at  any 
time  when  we  offered  those  amend- 
ments, balanced  budget  resolutions  in 
the  past? 

The  answer  overwhelmingly,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  no,  they  did  not  vote 
for  balanced  budget  resolutions,  and 
yet  they  are  now  complaining  that  the 
budget  is  not  balanced  for  1982,  even 
though  the  President  and  the  majori- 
ty of  Congress  voted  to  reduce  the 
add-on  debt.      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  One  of  the  ar- 
guments that  we  hear— if  I  may  inter- 
rupt my  distinguished  friend— from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  so  often  is  that 
we  really  cannot  balance  the  budget  of 
this  country  because  the  moment  we 
try  to  do  it  we  will  do  it  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  deprived,  and 
that  such  a  course  would  be  inhu- 


mane. 

The  thrust  behind  this  work  product 
is  to  demonstrate  to  the  Members  of 
this  House,  as  they  listen  to  these 
items,  the  272  items.  Item  by  item, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  items  is  not 
going  to  take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  poor. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  is  a  false 
assumption  on  their  part? 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Decidely  so. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  will  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  or  the  dis- 
abled: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  That  is  what 
this  program  and  presentation  is  es- 
sentially all  about. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well.  I  want  to 
again  compliment  my  colleague.  He  is 
doing  the  right  thing  and  I  know  that 
the  American  people  are  listening  to 
him.  I  Just  hope  that  our  colleagues, 
especially  in  the  Democratic  majority 
in  this  House,  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

A  tew  other  items  to  relate  to  the 
Members. 

"GSA.  Federal  property  resources 
activities,  national  defense  stockpile 
fimd."  GAO  has  observed  that  they 
have  an  unobligated  balance  on  hand 
of  $471  million.  The  suspicion  is  that 
is  enough  to  handle  any  emergency, 
indeed  the  entire  program,  and  there 
is  no  longer  a  necessity  to  continue 
such  a  balance.  Therefore,  the  sug- 
gested deletion  of  this  item  of  $84  mil- 
lion. 

"GSA,  general  activities.  Consumer 
Information  Center."  We  could  elimi- 
nate this  as  an  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  information  material  systems. 
If  adopted,  that  approach  would  save 
$1,301,000. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
recommended  certain  audit  procedure 
corrections  for  GSA.  If  foUowed.  the 
GAO  reports  to  us  a  potential  savings 
of  $51,069,000. 


"Historical  and  Memorial  Agencies." 
This  brings  us  up  to  that  questionable 
function  of  the  Federal  Government 
known  as  the  F.  D.  R.  Memorial  Com- 
mission. The  Members  will  recall  that 
this  Commission  has  been  in  existence 
since  the  late  1940's.  It  completed  Its 
work  and  recommendations  some  8 
years  ago  and  Its  continuation  illus- 
trates something  about  this  institu- 
tion, namely  once  something  gets 
started  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop 
it. 

In  fact,  we  had  a  vote  earlier  this 
year,  the  Members  will  recall,  to  get 
rid  of  this  Commission.  And  It  lost. 
That  was  a  day  my  colleagues  will 
recall  when  some  wag  observed  that 
the  ghost  of  F.  D.  R.  rose  up  and 
struck  down  that  meritorious  effort  to 
eliminate  this  redundant  Commission, 
because  the  electronic  vote  counting 
device  malfunctioned  on  the  vote,  and 
we  lost  it  narrowly  by  five  votes.  But 
we  wiU  try  again  some  day. 

If  we  eliminated  this  Commission  we 
would  save  in  1982,  $49,000. 

"Intergovernmental  Agency  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations."  We  could  eliminate  this.  It 
does  not  reform  anything.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  Just  redundant,  a  sinecure 
for  certain  bureaucrats  who  desire  an 
easy  job  to  perform  essentially  noth- 
ing. If  eliminated,  we  could  save 
$2,058,000. 

"Intergovernmental  Agencies." 

Would  the  Members  believe  that  we 
have,  in  the  Federal  system,  a  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission?  We 
question  how  much  utility  or  necessity 
it  has.  To  eliminate  it  would  save 
$390,000. 

We  also  have  an  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin.  It 
does  not  spend  a  lot  of  money,  only 
$55,000,  but  it  is  another  Illustration 
of  where  we  can  save  money  if  we  have 
the  guts  to  do  it. 

"Intergovernmental  agencies,  Sus- 
quehaima  River  Basin  Commission." 
Here  again,  one  questions  whether 
there  is  any  justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Commission.  If  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  It  is  redundant  and  un- 
necessary we  could  save  $337,000. 

"Intergovernmental  agencies,  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority." Here,  the  suggestion  is  to  cut 
10  percent  from  1981  for  this  function. 
Metro  ought  to  be  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  USMTA,  not  a  specific  catego- 
ry or  a  special  category,  and  the  cost 
overruns  have  been  inflating  its  ex- 
penses. This  cut  would  save  $9,000,854. 
"International  Communications 

Agency,  Cultural-Technical  East-West 
Interchange  Center."  We  would  elim- 
inate this.  Prosperous  business  can 
fund  this  activity  on  their  own.  We  do 
not  need  a  subsidy  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Eliminating  it  would  save 
$16,880,000. 

"International  Communications 

Agency."  The  GAO  has  recommended 
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that  if  they  corrected  their  audit  pro- 
cedures they  can  save  $2,181,000. 

And  the  last  Item  I  will  share  with 
the  Members  today  is  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission.  How  about  a  20- 
percent  Increase  above  1980?  The  pro- 
posed budget  increase.  Members 
please  note,  is  33.7  percent  over  what 
was  spent  in  1980.  There  is  hardly  any 
justification  for  a  percentage  increase 
of  that  magnitude.  If  we  limited  the 
increase  to  20  percent  over  what  was 
spent  in  1980.  we  could  save  $1,890,600. 
I  thank  the  Members  for  their  kind 
attention.  I  will  come  back  to  the 
opening  theme.  If  we  are  to  bring 
down  the  excessive  cost  of  credit  in 
this  country,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit  by  our 
central  government.  Today,  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  consuming  about  38 
percent  of  all  available  credit  in  the 
credit  markets. 

When  we  add  that  to  the  demand  of 
State  and  local  governments,  it  comes 
to  50  percent. 

The  reason  we  Americans  are  paying 
19%  percent  prime  rate  is  our  Govern- 
ment threatens  to  overwhelm  us  with 
its  excessive  demand  for  credit,  and 
the  way  to  bring  that  down  Is  to 
reduce  spending  by  this  Government 
and  that  can  be  done  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 


D  1615 

CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  A.  BURKE 
HONORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anwtjnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  celebration  of  James  A. 
Burke  Day,  held  on  September  20  by 
the  people  of  Milton,  Mass.,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  leadership 
and  devoted  service  of  their  beloved 
former  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Burke.  The  former  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee served  for  25  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the 
86th  Congress  through  the  95th  Con- 
gress. 

Jimmy  Burke  became  my  close  and 
tnosted  friend  during  the  years  I  had 
the  prlvUege  of  working  with  him  in 
the  Congress,  and  I  valued  his  wise 
counsel  and  his  unwavering  dedication 
to  high  standards  of  service. 

The  Milton  Record-Transcript  news- 
paper dedicated  its  September  17. 
1981.  issue  to  James  A.  Burke,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  leadership  with  the 
words,  "James  A.  Burke,  Milton's  First 
Citizen— He  never  lost  the  common 
touch."  On  September  20  the  citizens 
of    Milton    dedicated    the    comer    of 
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Brook  Road  and  Center  Street  as 
"Burke  Comer."  and  marked  the  site 
with  a  specially  selected,  engraved 
stone. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  Jim  Burke  on  this  well-de- 
served honor,  for  he  proved  himself  a 
man  of  outstanding  ability,  deep  com- 
passion, and  courage.  A  poem  entitled 
"To  James  A.  Burke  A  Distinguished 
Statesman"  follows  as  it  appeared  in 
the  special  edition  of  the  Milton 
Record-Transcript,  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  an  article  in  his  honor  entitled 
"A  Champion  of  Many  Causes": 

To  JaMKS  a.  BuRKX— A  DiSTINCUISHK) 

Statxsmah 
We  are  honoring  a  distinguished  statesman 
who  served  twenty  years  on  Capitol  Hill. 
He  introduced  various  bills  in  Congress 
and  saw  many  of  his  accomplishments  ful- 
fUled. 

He  spoke  out  for  the  rights  of  the  people 
was  concerned  about  the  needy  and  the  old. 
He  has  faith  in  the  youth  of  our  country 
that  our  ideals  they  will  always  uphold. 
He  found  time  to  talk  to  callers 
And  answered  huge  volumes  of  mail: 
Though  he  served  on  numerous  committees 
he  wrs  familiar  with  every  detail. 
Respected  and  loved  by  his  colleagues 
Though  political  views  were  not  the  same, 
Oovemment  officials  still  seek  his  opinions 
yet  he  never  sought  honors  nor  fame. 
He  was  dedicated  to  people  in  his  district 
and  was  a  friend  to  the  little  man. 
We  are  proud  he  is  our  native  son 
to  our  country  a  great  American. 

Bess  Kingsbury. 
Septziiber  1981. 

[Prom  the  Milton  (Mass.)  Record- 
Transcript.  Apr.  24.  1980] 

A  Champion  op  Many  Causes 

(By  Morris  Preedman) 
I.  James  Anthony  Burke,  do  solemly  swear 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic  .  .  .  That  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same 
.  .  .  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter.  So  help  me  Ood. 

This  sacred  oath  was  taken  by  former 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke  in  1958  who 
has  faithfully  served  the  people  of  Milton 
and  the  nation  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  twenty  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  following  com- 
mittees: 

Ways  and  Means,  which  Is  one  of  the  busi- 
est and  powerful  and  personally  touches 
most  of  our  lives,  which  is  responsible  for 
legislation  dealing  with  Social  Security, 
health  care,  taxes,  trade,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cation. 

Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
House      Unemployment      Compensation 
Committee 

Joint   Committee   on    Internal    Revenue 
Taxation 
Committee  on  Public  Assistance 
Conference  Committee  on  Tax  Issues 
He    has    served    under    six    presidents: 
Dwight    Eisenhower.    John    P.    Kennedy. 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Gerald 


POrd   and  James  Carter,   and   had   ready 
access  to  them  when  he  needed  it. 

The  man  on  Capitol  Hill  had  many  unoffi- 
cial titles,  which  he  acquired  throughout  his 
stay  in  Washington.  tMtdges  of  honor  which 
he  proudly  wore.  .  . 
"Champion  of  the  Elderly  Cause" 
"Outstanding  Defender  Against  Attacks 
on  Social  Security" 
"Bread  and  Butter  Man" 
"Priend  of  the  Little  Man" 
"Protector  of  the  Elderly,  Handicapped. 
Children,  Youth" 
"Defender  of  the  Small  Businessman" 
"A  Leader  in  Pield  of  ChUd  Welfare- 
He  was  a  man  who  knew  where  he  had 
come  from,  loved  it,  and  never  forgot  It 
throughout  his  political  life. 

Some  say  that  he  was  stubborn,  no  pussy- 
footer,  courageous,  low  lieyed.  populist,  firm 
believer  in  the  work  ethic.  He  once  asked  his 
father.  "Why  does  a  person  have  to  work?" 
He  was  told.  You  work  to  make  money  to 
buy  food  to  be  strong  enough  to  work." 

He  feels  that  his  greatest  legislative  ac- 
complishment was  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Medicare  Bill. 

His  greatest  disappointment  Is  not  to  have 
seen  his  long  advocated  legislation  for  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system.  He  hopes  that  when  it  does  come 
into  reality  It  will  become  "Burke's  Law." 

James  Burke  feels  that  the  youth  of  our 
country  are  now  showing  great  spirit,  set- 
tling down,  and  realizing  that  they  need 
education,  faith  and  hope:  as  recently  dis- 
played by  The  American  Hockey  Team  win- 
ning at  the  Olympics.  Burke's  advice  for  the 
future  Is.  "Have  only  time  for  the  best:  the 
older  generations  were  too  fast,  but  smart 
too  late.  In  the  old  days,  money  wasn't  as 
important  as  building  up  a  reputation  for 
what  you  were  for  or  against.  Without 
common  sense  you  are  lost.  Power  Is  poison, 
but  a  good  weapon  when  used  right."* 


VIGIL  FOR  VICTOR  BRAILOVSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished colleagues,  it  is  my  sad  turn, 
today,  to  once  again  call  attention  to 
the  atrocities  and  travesties  of  human 
justice  being  perpetrated  upon  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

On  this  holy  day  of  Rosh  Hashanah 
a  man  is  in  jail  in  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause he  expressed  his  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  a  country  not  at  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  Af- 
ghanistan, and  because  he  freely 
talked  about  the  reasons  for  wanting 
to  leave  that  hostile,  dictatorial  envi- 
ronment. On  charges  of  spreading  fab- 
rications defaming  the  Soviet  State 
Victor  Brailovsky  was  sentenced  to  5 
years'  detention  in  internal  exile.  To 
intimidate  Dr.  Brailovsky  and  others 
who  might  have  their  own  ideas  about 
their  country  and  preferred  system  of 
government,  he  was  thus  denied  per- 
mission to  leave,  or  speak  his  mind 
peacefully,  as  he  did,  and  is  now  being 
subjected  to  harassment,  loss  of  free- 
dom, hardship,  psychological  torture, 
and  oppression  and  other  cruel  and 
unusually  brutal,  irrational  treatment. 


I  know  we  all  hope  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  new  year  dawning  for  Dr. 
Brailovsky  and  other  open  and  brave 
individuals  like  him.  when  they  can 
stand  freely  as  thinking,  mature 
people  and  discuss  their  logical  prefer- 
ences concerning  governments,  people, 
officials  and  the  places  they  most 
would  like  to  live  in.  Their  life  and 
their  minds  must  be  their  own,  even  as 
they  seek  happiness  for  themselves 
and  humanity.  In  modem  times,  fol- 
lowing the  grim  lessons  of  the  holo- 
caust, it  is  unthinkable  that  govern- 
ment anywhere  still  cleaves  to  physi- 
cal coercion  and  brutal  threats  against 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  man.  Let 
Victor  Brailovsky  be  remembered  and 
remembered  and  let  him  be  free  under 
humane  and  rational  laws  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.* 
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NO  "MALAISE"  IN  SIKESTON, 
MO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Emerson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  find  ourselves,  in  this  body 
and  elsewhere,  focusing  on  the  prob- 
lems and  the  failures  of  the  world. 
The  bad  news  is  splashed  across  the 
front  page  to  demand  our  attention 
while  the  good  news  is  too  often 
buried  among  the  classifieds. 

We  all  imderstand  why  the  sensa- 
tional events  receive  the  greater  cover- 
age but  we  don't  often  realize  how 
damaging  this  can  be  to  our  view  of 
the  world  around  us. 

Not  too  long  ago,  for  instance,  our 
national  leaders  were  telling  us  that 
the  American  people  were  in  a  spiritu- 
al and  psychological  malaise.  This 
"vision"  had  become  so  distorted  from 
this  city  along  the  Potomac,  that  the 
constant  barrage  of  bad  news  obscured 
their  vision  of  all  that  is  strong, 
healthy,  and  vibrant  in  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  what  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  our  Nation's  healthy  vital  signs. 
It  represents  the  t>est  of  this  Nation's 
tradition  of  volunteer  work  in  a  chari- 
table cause,  and  it  illustrates  what 
wonderful  things  can  happen  when  a 
commimity  organizes  to  assist  the  un- 
fortunate. 

In  Sikeston,  Mo.,  which  I  am  proud 
to  represent,  the  Jaycees,  in  August, 
held  the  29th  Annual  Sikeston  Jaycees 
Rodeo.  This  event  was  comprised  of  4 
days  of  rodeo  competition  and  enter- 
tainment and  attracted  people  from  a 
five-State  area  to  attend.  This  was  a 
banner  year  in  fact  for  this  annual 
event  because  it  was  the  first  time 
that  tickets  were  sold  out  for  each  of 
the  4  days  with  total  cash  receipts  of 
over  $310,000. 

Although  this  rodeo  is  sponsored 
and  managed  by  the  Jaycees,  they  are 


the  first  to  point  out  that  it  takes 
place  only  through  a  communitywide 
effort  and  involvement.  Three  hun- 
dred people  participated  in  running 
the  rodeo  this  year,  but  support  for 
the  event  comes  from  many,  many 
himdreds  of  local  merchants,  private 
citizens,  and  volunteer  organizations. 
The  entire  region  takes  pride  in  the 
Jaycees  rodeo,  but  it  is  the  Sikeston 
community  that  really  makes  it 
happen  each  year. 

For  their  part,  the  Jaycees  have  re- 
ceived considerable  acclaim  for  their 
efforts.  Last  year,  the  Sikeston  Jay- 
cees rodeo  was  awarded  the  first  place 
prize  by  the  National  Jaycees  for  the 
planning,  organization,  and  conduct- 
ing of  a  community  project.  This  was 
an  outstanding  achievement  consider- 
ing the  stiff  competition  for  the 
award.  The  Greensboro  Open  Gold 
Tournament  received  the  second  place 
award  that  year. 

The  lasting  benefit  from  these  ef- 
forts is  not  reflected  by  awards  or  tro- 
phies though,  because  the  Jaycees  use 
the  proceeds  from  this  event  to  assist 
charitable  organizations  and  improve 
the  community.  In  the  past  they  con- 
tributed $40,000  toward  the  purchase 
of  a  neonatal  unit  for  the  Missouri 
Delta  Community  Hospital  and 
$10,000  to  the  Kenny  Rogers  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center,  both  in  Sikeston.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  support  the  activities  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  as  well 
fis  many  other  fine  community  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  despair 
about  the  future  of  this  country  when 
we  witness  this  kind  of  spirit,  energy, 
and  dedication.  The  Sikeston  rodeo  is 
a  continuing  reminder  of  what  can 
happen  when  a  free  people  band  to- 
gether to  improve  their  contununity, 
their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their 
children  to  follow.  This  event,  and  the 
people  who  work  hard  to  put  it  togeth- 
er, represent  the  best  qualities  of 
American  conununlty  life  in  which 
this  Congress  and  this  country  can  be 
justly  proud. 


NO  ON  F-16  SALES  TO  PAKISTAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dymally) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  rationale  for  selling 
F-16's  to  Pakistan  was  articulated  by 
Mr.  James  Buckley,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Security  Assistance,  in  tes- 
timony before  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee. 
The  central  theme  of  Mr.  Buckley's 
conunents  was  that  "Russians  are 
coming."  That  argument  strikes  me  as 
neither  very  original  nor  very  valid. 

In  a  speech  delivered  June  30,  1981. 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic 
of  Pakistan  stated  that  he  had  been 


repeatedly  assured  by  President 
Brezhnev  that  the  "Soviet  Union 
posed  no  danger."  and  that  the  Paki- 
stanis were  prepared  to  take  him  at 
his  word.  If  the  Pakistanis  are  not  con- 
cerned, why  should  we  take  that  anxi- 
ety upon  ourselves? 

The  delivery  of  P-16  fighter-bomb- 
ers to  Pakistan  will  only  serve  to  upset 
the  balance  of  power  in  that  region 
and  create  unnecessary  friction  with 
India.  Instead  of  aggravating  Indo- 
Paklstan  tensions  and  encouraging  a 
South  Asian  arms  race,  American 
policy  objectives  can  best  be  pursued 
by  emphasizing  economic  assistance  to 
India  and  Pakistan,  while  providing 
limited  and  conditional  military  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan. 

A  limited  program  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan  need  not  be  ruled 
out,  provided  that  the  United  States 
carefully  restricts  such  a  program  to 
two  conditions:  First,  any  military  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  should  be  de- 
signed primarily  to  improve  Pakistan's 
military  defenses  along  its  moimtain- 
ous  border  with  Afghanistan:  and 
second,  U.S.  military  assistance  should 
not  be  used  to  strengthen  Pakistan's 
military  posture  vis-a-vls  India. 

Huge  military  aid  to  Pakistan  will 
not  only  affect  U.S.  relations  with 
India  but  will  also  have  a  long  term 
impact  on  U.S.  relations  with  Pakistan 
itself.  Our  objective  should  be  to  dem- 
onstrate concern  for  the  people  of 
Pakistan  economic  and  limited  mili- 
tary assistance. 

U.S.  military  and  strategic  interests 
In  Pakistan  could  be  more  appropriate- 
ly served  by  the  F5-G.  As  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  study  noted, 
the  F5-G  could  successfully  combat 
the  Soviet  Mig-23's  based  in  the  Af- 
ghanistan. This  defensive  aircraft 
would  not  upgrade  Pakistan's  strike 
capability  against  India,  as  the  F-16 
would,  and  would  not  aggravate  U.S. 
relations  with  India. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  sale  of  F-16's 
is  designed  to  promote  short  term  sta- 
bility. It  is  extremely  naive  to  suggest, 
as  the  administration  does,  that  a  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States  for 
conventional  arms  will  lead  Pakistan 
to  give  up  efforts  to  develop  its  nucle- 
ar options.  On  the  contrary,  the  sale 
of  F-16's  would  aggravate  Indo-Pakl- 
stan  tensions.  By  doing  so,  we  are  in- 
creasing the  danger  that  a  convention- 
al war  in  South  Asia  might  escalate  to 
the  nuclear  level. 

The  problems  in  Pakistan  lend 
themselves  to  economic,  political  and 
social  change,  not  military  aid,  and 
that  should  be  the  thrust  of  our  posi- 
tion. To  confuse  these  priorities  Is  to 
create  more  problems  than  we  would 
solve. 

I  therefore  oppose  the  sale  of  the  F- 
16  to  Pakistan. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION ACT  EXPIRES  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  mid- 
night tonight,  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  will  expire— and 
many  Americans  will  say  "good  rid- 
dance." The  EPAA  is  indelibly  associ- 
ated with  gas  lines,  dlesel  fuel  short- 
ages, and  bureaucracy  at  its  worst. 

We  must  admit,  though,  that  by  let- 
ting the  EPAA  expire  we  are  eliminat- 
ing one  of  the  weapons  in  our  Nation's 
energy  arsenal.  The  EPAA  was  com- 
plex, inequitable,  and  unworkable;  yet 
its  death  leaves  the  United  States  vir- 
tually helpless  in  combating  future 
shortages. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads.  We  can 
either  ignore  the  need  to  have  an 
emergency  energy  program  or  we  can 
develop  and  implement  a  new  plan, 
eliminating  the  failures  of  the  EPAA. 
I  think  our  course  is  clear.  The  short- 
comings of  the  old  law  must  not  blind 
Congress  to  the  pressing  need  for  new 
legislation  to  deal  effectively  with 
future  energy  disruptions. 

A  future  energy  shortage  is  all  too 
likely.  And  if  it  comes,  the  public  will 
demand  that  Congress  act.  You  can 
bet  that  if  long  gas  lines  become  a  re- 
ality again.  Members  of  Congress  will 
trip  over  one  another  rushing  to  adopt 
complex  controls  on  the  distribution 
of  energy  supplies.  We  should  act  now. 
while  supplies  are  plentiful  and  tem- 
pers are  cool,  and  not  wait  until  an 
emergency  arrives  to  haphazardly  con- 
struct another  unworkable  program. 

On  July  28,  I  introduced  H.R.  4313, 
the  Petroleum  Disruption  Manage- 
ment Act.  As  of  today.  50  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  bill. 

We  think  our  Nation  has  leamed 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  last  decade. 
That  is  why  H.R.  4313  does  not  em- 
brace the  all-or-nothing  approach  to 
emergency  planning.  Instead,  it  pro- 
vides us  with  the  tools  to  prevent  rela- 
tively minor  problems  from  mush- 
rooming into  major  oil  shortages.  For 
example,  a  regional  shortage  of  crude 
oil  would  be  managed  through  a  limit- 
ed drawdown  from  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve,  heading  off  the  kind 
of  crisis  that  invites  massive  Govern- 
ment Intervention. 

H.R.  4313  requires  the  President  to 
draw  up  plans  for.  first,  the  drawdown 
of  the  SPR;  second,  distribution  from 
private  dedicated  reserves,  which  will 
be  used  only  until  the  SPR  has  been 
filled  to  an  adequate  level;  third,  the 
sharing  of  crude  oil  among  refiners, 
when  a  disruption  is  greater  than  the 
SPR  can  handle;  and  fourth,  the  allo- 
cation of  refined  products  In  a  severe 
national  emergency. 
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The  President  would  decide  when 
each  energy  plan  should  be  invoked: 
there  would  be  no  Inflexible  "trigger." 
However,  the  plans  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress,  first 
when  they  were  written  and  again 
when  they  were  invoked  during  an 
emergency.  No  plan  could  take  effect 
for  more  than  120  days,  unless  Con- 
gress approved  an  extension. 

The  bill  lays  down  only  broad  guide- 
lines for  each  emergency  plan.  For  ex- 
ample, an  allocation  plan  for  refined 
products  would  have  to  conform  to  the 
priorities— for  health,  public  safety, 
agricultural  uses,  and  the  like— that 
are  part  of  existing  law. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  4313  offers  the 
best  hope  for  dealing  with  petroleum 
shortages  in  a  careful,  responsible 
manner.  By  using  the  tools  the  bill 
gives  him,  the  President  will  be  able  to 
nip  crises  in  the  bud— instead  of 
making  them  worse. 


RECESS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1981,  the  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before 
the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  25  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  2145 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
Hoase  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  9  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills  earlier  today: 

H.R.  4084.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJ.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6.  1982.  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Nurses"; 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit: 

H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit: 

S.  1033.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caroli- 
na establishing  their  lateral  seaward  bound- 
ary; and 

S.  1475.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  4612,  TO  DELAY  IN- 
CREASE IN  PRICE  SUPPORT 
LEVEL  FOR  MILK  AND  TO 
EXTEND  TIME  FOR  REFEREN- 
DUM ON  NATIONAL  MARKET- 
ING QUOTA  FOR  WHEAT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-259)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  232)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4612)  to 
temporarily  delay  the  October  1,  1981. 
increase  in  the  price  support  level  for 
milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning on  June  1,  1982,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.J. 
RES.  325,  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
325)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CoirraKENCE  Report  (H.J.  Res.  325) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  325)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numt>ered  4,  5,  9. 11,  13,  15,  and  45. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  3,  6,  7,  8,  12,  14.  17.  18,  19,  20. 
21.  22.  23.  24.  25.  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.  32.  33.  34. 
35.  38.  39,  40.  and  41.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Provided  further.  That  for  the  pvrpoaea  of 
this  joint  resolution,  when  an  Act  listed  in 
this  subsectioTi,  with  the  exception  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982.  has  been  re- 
ported to  a  House  but  not  passed  tty  that 
House  as  of  October  1,  1981,  it  shall  be 
deemed  as  having  been  passed  by  that 
House;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment for  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, insert  $30,000,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  dlaagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 37.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  131.  Sections  111  through  130  and  sec- 
tions 139  through  141  of  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  effective  unthout  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  102  and  106  of  this  joint 
resolution;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  42: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 42,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert  $800,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 47.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  numbers  named  in 
said  amendment  insert  140  and  141;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  16,  31, 
36.  43.  44.  and  46. 

Jamie  L.  WHrrrEif . 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
(Except  No.  36  and 
No.  46). 
WiixiAii  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
(Except  No.   36  and 
No.  46). 
Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Tom  Bevill. 
(Except  Amend- 

ments 36  and  46). 
Adam  Benjamin,  Jr.. 
(Except  Nos.  36  and 
46). 

Bo  OiNN, 

(Except  Nos.  36  and 
46). 
Julian  C.  Dixon, 
Vic  Fazio. 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Joseph  M.  McDaok, 
Jack  Edwards, 
Lawrence  Coughlin, 
Jack  Kemp, 
(Tlair  W.  Burgener, 
George  M.  O'Brien, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mark  O.  Hattield, 
Ted  Stevens, 
James  A.  McClure, 
Paul  Laxalt. 
Jake  Garn, 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 
Thad  Cochran. 
Mark  Andrews, 
James  Abdnor, 
Robert  W.  Kasten.  -Tr., 
Altonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Mack  Mattingly, 
John  C.  Stennis, 

(Except  as  to  Amdt. 
No.  46). 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Ernest  F.  Holungs. 

QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK. 

Patrick  J.  Leahy. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenU  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  326).  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
reconunended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

RATE  op  operations 

Amendment  No.  1:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  provides  funding 
under  section  101(a)  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982.  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act.  1982.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1982.  and  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1982. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Amends  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  which  provided  that 
bills  reported  to  a  House  but  not  passed  by 
that  House  by  October  1.  1981  are  deemed 
to  have  been  passed  by  that  House,  by  ex- 
empting the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  The 
Labor-HHS  bill  is  deemed  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  bill 
is  deemed  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  in  agreement  that 
within  the  funds  available,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  continue  to  provide  wel- 
fare grants  and  other  social  services  to  Alas- 
kan Natives  pending  resolution  of  the 
matter  in  the  regular  Interior  Appropria- 
tions bill. 

GOVERNMENT  PAYMENT  FOR  ANNUITANTS. 
EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEPITS 


Amendment  No.  3:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  makes  funds 
available  for  the  mandatory  payment  of  the 
government's  share  of  annuitants  and  em- 
ployees health  benefits  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  H.R.  4121  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  No.  4  and  5:  Retain  House 
language  which  provides  that  when  an  Act 
has  passed  only  one  House  then  the  rate  of 
operation  under  the  Resolution  shall  be  the 
rate  granted  by  the  one  House  or  the  cur- 
rent rate,  whichever  is  lower.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  proposed  that  when  an  Act 
had  not  been  passed  by  both  Houses  the 
rate  of  operations  shall  be  the  current  rate. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  the  Continuing  Resolution  contains 
sufficient  funds  and  authority  to  operate 
the  Office  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  the  duration  of  this  Resolution  in  order 
to  maintain  the  option  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  funding  mechanisms  for  the  Ado- 
lescent Family  Life  program  which  would  be 
administered  by  the  Office. 

The  managers  direct  that  within  funds 
provided  in  this  resolution,  Amtrak  shall 
not  terminate  rail  passenger  service  along 
the  existing  route  of  the  Cardinal. 

This  direction  in  no  way  predetermines 
the  Intent  of  Congress  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies.  The  managers'  intent 
is  that  any  future  Congressional  decision 
not  be  preempted  by  a  premature  adminis- 
trative action. 


Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage which  provides  that  when  an  Act  has 
been  reported  to  the  House  by  October  1. 
1981  it  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been 
passed  by  the  House  for  purposes  of  the 
Resolution. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Changes  expiration 
date  of  Section  305  (a),  (b).  and  (d)  of  H.R. 
4120  to  November  20.  1981.  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  November  1.  1981.  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  funding  for 
the  Senate,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  Senate  provi- 
sion regarding  funding  for  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Provides  funding  for 
Joint  Items  and  related  agencies  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  as  proposed 
by  the  House  with  the  exception  of  funding 
for  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  The  conference  agree- 
ment appropriates  $30,000,000  for  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, instead  of  $29,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $31,575,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agree  that.  In  connection 
with  the  reduction  in  overtime  funding  in 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding,  there 
should  be  no  effect  on  urgent  requirements 
necessary  to  meet  the  Congressional  work- 
load and  legislative  schedule.  The  conferees 
also  agree  that  the  Capitol  Buildings  appro- 
priation may  be  used  to  install  additional 
protective  handrails  in  the  House  gallery, 
subject  to  the  guidance  provided  in  House 
Report  No.  97-170. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage regarding  standard  level  user  charges. 
Amendment  No.  12:  Retains  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  such 
amounts  as  may  l)e  necessary  for  projects  or 
activities  provided  for  in  the  1982  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
(H.R.  4034)  at  a  rate  of  operations  and  to 
the  extent  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  Committee  of  Conference  (H.  Rept  97- 
222). 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage providing  for  certain  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  for  an  expira- 
tion date  for  this  continuing  resolution  of 
November  20,  1981.  instead  of  November  1. 
1981  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  borrow  from  other  USDA  ac- 
counts in  order  to  cope  with  emergencies 
such  as  the  Medfly  and  the  gypsy  moth. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  changes  only  the 
section  number.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  language  mandating  47  positions  as 
Economic  Development  Representatives  out 
of  the  total  number  of  permanent  positions 
funded  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  ac- 
count of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration for  fiscal  year  1982  and  requiring 
that  such  positions  be  maintained  in  the 
various  states  within  the  approved  organiza- 
tional structure  in  place  on  June  1,  1981  and 
where  possible,  with  those  employees  who 
filled  those  positions  on  that  date. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


Amendment  Nos.  17  through  28:  Provide 
for  Senate  housekeeping  matters  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  in  accordance  with 
long  standing  practice  wherein  each  body 
determines  its  own  housekeeping  require- 
ments and  the  other  concurs  without  Inter- 
vention. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Inserts  Senate  lan- 
guage which  provides  that  Senate  and 
House  pages  may  remain  on  the  payroll 
during  recesses  and  between  sessions  of 
Congress. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Limite  the  number  of 
Senior  Executive  Service  positions  or  posi- 
tions under  similar  personnel  systems  in  any 
agency  which  may  receive  performance 
awards  to  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
positions  in  the  system  for  that  agency  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  25  per- 
cent as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  31;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  foUowlngs: 

Sec.  125.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
110(.a)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescission  Act,  1981  (.Public  Law  97-12) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
except  that  the  total  amount  so  transferred 
from  any  such  btUance  remaining  as  of  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  shaU  not  exceed 
an  amount  CQual  to  $15,000  or  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  Senator's  Of- 
ficial Office  Expense  Account,  whichever  is 
greater,  as  determined  under  section 
506(6Kf)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions AcU  1973  (2  V.S.C.  5«(6Ki)),  for  the 
calendar  year  1982". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  Nos.  32  through  35:  Provide 
for  Senate  housekeeping  matters  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  in  accordance  with 
long  standing  practice  wherein  each  body 
determines  its  own  housekeeping  require- 
ments and  the  other  concurs  wlthou:  inter- 
vention. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  rece  .\e  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Sec.  130.  (a)  In  section  323(a)  of  the  Feder- 
al suction  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  V.S.C. 
441  (a))— 

(1)  strike  out  all  after  "shall  accept"  down 
to  and  including  'XI)  any"  and  insert  "shall 
accept  any";  and 

(2)  strike  out  aU  after  the  word  "speech, 
down  to  and  incltiding  "year."  and  insert 
"or  article. ". 

(b)  In  section  102  (o)(7Ki4)  of  the  Ethics  tn 
Government  Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  702 
(a)(lHA)),  after  the  word  "source"  where  it 
appears  the  last  time  in  the  paragraph 
insert  "including  speeches,  appearances,  ar- 
ticles, or  other  publications". 

(c)  Effective  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  continuing  each  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  hereafter  may  be  necessary  for 
"Compensation  of  Members"  (and  adminis- 
trative expenses  related  thereto),  as  author- 
ized try  law  and  at  stu:h  level  recommended 
by  the  President  for  Federal  employees  for 
that  fiscal  year  are  hereby  appropriated 
from  motley  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.  Such  sums  when  paid  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  any  sums  accrued  in  prior  years 
but  not  paid.  For  purposes  of  thU  subsec- 
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lion,  the  term  "Member"  mean*  each 
member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  delegates  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Vtrcrtn  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Changes  section  num- 
bers "140  through  142"  to  "139  through 
141." 

Amendment  No.  38:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  which  amends  the 
1981  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  SUte,  Justice  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  to  permit 
the  purchase  of  an  aircraft  with  funds  avail- 
able in  the  "Operations.  Research,  and  Fa- 
cilities" appropriation  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
NCAA  is  leasing  the  aircraft  at  the  present 
time. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Inserts  new  section  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  making  available 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  during  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  close-out  expenses  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration.  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  provide  for  ter- 
mination of  the  affairs  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  funds 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able after  September  30.  1981,  to  continue 
to  pay  career  senior  executives  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  as  required 
by  section  3595  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  until  such  executives  are  placed  or 
separated  in  accordance  with  such  section. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
any  balance  in  the  Rural  Development  Loan 
Fund  not  be  used  in  meeting  the  estimated 
$30,100,000  In  expenses  provided  for  under 
this  section. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Inserts  new  section  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  prohibits 
payments  under  section  5(bK2)  of  Public 
Law  81-874  (impacted  aid  program),  for  the 
duration  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  amendment  relieves  the 
Secretary  of  Education  of  the  requirement 
to  make  impact  aid  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts—within thirty  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year— in  an  amount  equai 
to  75  percent  of  the  amount  they  received  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  conferees  want 
to  make  clear,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments,  as  needed,  to  those 
school  districts  heavily  dependent  upon 
impact  aid  for  maintenance  and  operations 
of  local  schools. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  takes  the  oil  ac- 
quisition and  transportation  funds  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  off-budget  as 
provided  for  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUiation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35). 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $600,000 
to  support  the  Yorktown  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration instead  of  $750,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  had  not  provided 
any  funds. 

RATES  rOH  MILITART  ALLOWANCES  AND  BONUSES 

The  conferees  recognize  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  language  contained  in  the  House 
report  regarding  military  pay  and  aUow- 
ances  might  create  certain  inequities.  It  is 
therefore  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  be  permitted  to 
make  overseas  cost-of-living  allowance  pay- 


ments at  the  rates  that  would  normally  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1981.  As  a  part  of  the 
normal  FY  1982  appropriations  process,  the 
conferees  also  agree  to  consider  retroactive 
payment  of  the  remaining  allowances  and 
bonuses  to  the  extent  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  can  demonstrate  that  substantial 
inequities  have  su-isen. 

The  Conferees  also  agree  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  immediately  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  under  existing 
statutory  authority  to  correct  the  wage 
grade  rate  disparity  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  184th  Air  National  Guard  Tactical 
Fighter  Group.  WichiU.  Kansas,  and  other 
problem  areas  if  he  determines  that  under  a 
pay  cap  on  wage  grade  pay  scales,  wages  are 
no  longer  competitive  with  those  of  private 
industry  in  such  areas.  In  such  instances, 
there  is  statutory  authority  to  establish  spe- 
cial pay  schedules  to  attract  or  retain  skilled 
personnel. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Amendment  No.  43.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  137.  NottDithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  this  joint  resolution, 
S2S0,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  loans  to 
be  guaranteed  under  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  for  alcohol  production  fa- 
cilities to  applicants  that  the  Secretary  of 
AgrictUture  determines  are  qualified  to  re- 
ceive such  guarantees,  and  t93,200.000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Elderly  Feeding  Program 
authorized  by  section  311  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  appropriates 
$93,200,000  for  the  Elderly  Feeding  Pro- 
gram and  provides  $250,000,000  in  loan 
guarantees  for  alcohol  production  facilities 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Senate  amendment 
directed  the  use  of  the  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority for  alcohol  production  facilities  pro- 
vided in  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  mandatory  language  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan  guarantees  and  direct  the 
Department  to  expeditiously  implement 
this  program. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  maintains  the  current 
levels  of  participation  for  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Pood  Program,  known  as  "WIC", 
and  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  (CSFP).  Any  efforts  to  reduce 
funding  allocations  to  the  sUtes,  thereby  af- 
fecting levels  of  participation,  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

The  conferees  also  agree  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  the  authority 
under  this  Continuing  Resolution  to  pay 
claims  for  meals  served  during  the  month  of 
September  1981  under  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Programs.  The  Department  is  directed  to 
promptly  pay  such  claims  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary hardships  by  school  districts. 

rORCED  LIQUIDATION  NOT  THE  ANSWER 

The  conferees  have  been  advised  that 
many  farmers  who  have  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration production  loans  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  being  forced  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  Farmers  Home  proce- 
dures. This  situation  occurs  because  recent 
bad  crop  years  and  the  cost  price  squeeze 
have  left  many  farmers  short  of  cash  and 
heavily  in  debt. 
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While  the  problem  has  been  very  serious 
in  the  past,  it  has  now  reached  critical  pro- 
portions. Approximately  75  percent  of  all 
farmers  must  borrow  for  production  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  the  average  production 
loan  is  approximately  $78,000  and  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  is  over  14  percent  and  in 
some  cases  over  20  percent.  In  1981  farmers 
will  have  to  pay  over  $10  bUlion  in  Interest 
costs  alone.  When  these  costs  are  coupled 
with  today's  low  commodity  prices— report- 
edly, the  lowest  in  50  years  on  a  parity 
basis— most  farmers  will  have  great  difficul- 
ty remaining  in  business. 

Often,  however,  the  farmer  has  assets  In 
excess  of  his  outstanding  indebtedness  to 
Farmers  Home  and  others.  If  those  individ- 
uals are  forced  to  liquidate  their  assets  be- 
cause of  bankruptcy  or  to  avoid  bankruptcy, 
because  of  today's  high  Interest  and  short- 
age of  cash  by  other  farmers,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  true  value  will  be  recovered 
through  a  forced  sale.  Furthermore  their 
land  will  likely  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  land  owners,  large  corporations  or  the 
Federal  government. 

Under  law  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  existing  authority  to  help  meet  this 
problem.  Section  1981  of  title  VII  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  instance,  sets  forth 
some  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  au- 
thority in  this  area.  It  provides  a  means  of 
refinancing,  stretching  out  the  repayment 
date,  and  perhaps  postponing  a  year's  pay- 
ments and  interest,  when  the  facts  Justify 
such  action.  This  is  all  the  more  essential  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  1977  Farm  Bill  ex- 
pires on  September  30.  1981. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  to 
strengthen  the  local  supervision  system 
where  close  attention  may  be  given  and  to 
do  everything  reasonable  to  help  avoid 
bankruptcy  or  forced  sale  of  assets. 

The  economic  recovery  of  the  Nation  de- 
pends on  keeping  people  producing— not 
forcing  them  into  banluniptcy. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  138.  NottDithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolutiOTi,  $125,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  to  imple- 
ment the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  Provided,  That  the  facilities  con- 
structed by  use  of  these  funds  shall  not  be 
available  for  participation  of  U.S.  troops  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  in 
the  Sinai  unthout  prior  authorization  by 
Congress  for  the  participation  of  U.S. 
troops. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  expect  that  a  new  account 
entitled  "Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
in  the  Sinai"  will  be  esUblished  for  these 
funds. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Deletes  provision  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $2,400,000,000  to  carry  out  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  contingent  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  Presidentially  requested 
legislative  reforms  and  receipt  of  a  1982 
budget  amendment. 

The  conferees  support  the  submission  of  a 
budget  request  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  construction   grants  pro- 
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gram  after  the  enactment  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's legislative  reforms.  The  conferees 
are  concerned  that  a  disruptive  and  costly 
funding  lapse  might  occur  between  the  time 
a  budget  request  is  submitted  and  a  funding 
bill  is  enacted.  Consequently,  the  conferees 
are  committed  to  providing  adequate  fund- 
ing in  the  first  legislative  vehicle  available. 
Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  which  changes  section 
number  "140"  to  "139".  This  amendment 
provides  for  an  Increase  in  the  deductions 
for  cerUin  living  expenses. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  47:  The  conference  agree- 
ment changes  only  the  section  numbers. 
The  amendment  provides  for  Senate  house- 
keeping matters  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  in  accordance  with  long  standing  prac- 
tice wherein  each  body  determines  its  own 
housekeeping  requirements  and  the  other 
concurs  without  intervention. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
(Except  Nos.  36  and 
No.  46). 

WlLLLMI  H.  NATCHER. 

Neal  Smith, 
Joseph  P.  Aodabbo, 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
(Except  Nos.  36  and 
No.  46). 
Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Tom  Bevill. 
(Except  Amend- 

ments 36  and  46). 
Adam  Benjamin,  Jr., 
(Except  Nos.  36  and 
46). 

BoGiNN 

(Except  Nos.  36  and 
46). 
Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Vic  Fazio. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Joseph  M.  McDaoe. 
Jack  Edwards. 
Lawrence  Coughlih, 
Jack  Kemp. 
Clair  W.  Burgener, 
George  M.  O'Brien 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Ted  Stevens. 

James  A.  McClure, 

Paul  Lazalt, 

JakeGarn. 

Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 

Thad  Cochran, 

Mark  Andrews, 

James  Abdnor, 

Robert  W.  Kasten,  Jr., 

Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 

Mack  Mattingly, 

John  C.  Stennis, 
(Except  as  to  Amdt. 
No.  46). 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Ernest  F.  Hollings, 

quentin  n.  burdick, 

Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Friday.  September  25,  1981,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  325,  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 


and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 
.    The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER.    The     gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittek)  will  be 
recognized   for   30  minutes,   and  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CowTE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttteii). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  history  of  our 
great  country,  I  do  not  believe  any 
group  has  faced  the  problems  that  we 
have  within  the  House  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  We  have  been  faced  with 
the  budget  of  the  outgoing  President, 
the  original  budget  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, the  rescissions  and  amended  re- 
quests along  with  the  second  budget, 
and  periodically  we  have  had  other 
things  that  intervened  with  our 
normal  procedures. 

Notwithstanding  that,  your  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  the  House 
has  proceeded  with  its  hearings.  We 
have  not  yet  finished  this  year,  but  we 
had  about  10,000  witnesses  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  it  has  gone  along  pretty 
much  the  same  way  this  year. 

We  have  passed  nine  of  our  bills,  and 
may  I  say  that  we  are  some  $3,900  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  request  in  the 
bills  that  we  have  dealt  with.  That  is 
in  terms  of  new  budget  authority. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  sent  the  bills  to  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side,  none  of 
those  blUs  are  enacted  into  law.  It 
leaves  us  where,  under  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  a  few  years  ago,  unless  we 
act  tonight,  and  imless  the  other  body 
goes  along  with  us  and  we  get  the  bill 
signed  by  the  President,  most  of  the 
Government  would  come  to  a  close  be- 
ginning in  the  morning. 

So  we  bring  you  tonight  a  continu- 
ing resolution  that  will  continue  the 
operations  of  the  various  departments. 
In  connection  with  that,  the  depart- 
ments wiU  operate  under  the  time 
limit  that  we  have  set.  With  one  ex- 
ception in  one  bill,  they  would  operate 
under  the  continuing  resolution  until 
November  20.  Now,  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  have  a 


week's  holiday  that  is  already  provid- 
ed in  that  period,  so  where  we  had 
provided  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion last  until  November  1,  the  agree- 
ment in  the  conference  was  that  it  go 
to  November  20.  The  rate  at  which  the 
departments  will  be  operated  will  be 
by  and  large  as  they  have  up  until 
now,  but  generally  the  rates  of  oper- 
ation are  those  as  provided  for  in  the 
continuing  resolution  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

So  in  (»rrying  out  the  record  that 
we  have  made  through  the  year  of 
holding  our  appropriations  below  the 
budget,  this  continuing  resolution  will 
continue  to  hold  spending  at  the  levels 
that  are  below  the  budget  recommen- 
dation in  toto. 

Later  in  my  remaiits  I  will  go  into 
more  detail,  but  let  me  repeat  to  you 
again,  that  I  am  proud  of  this  record 
which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  just  about  everybody  else, 
but  this  Congress,  in  trying  to  cooper- 
ate with  oiu-  President  on  his  request 
that  we  cut  $15.1  billion  in  the  rela- 
tively few  months  left  of  the  fiscal 
year,  your  (»mmittee  recommended 
and  you  voted  for  and  we  passed  on 
June  5  a  biU  which  cut  $14.3  billion  of 
the  $15.1  billion  in  rescission  that  had 
been  requested.  Not  only  that  but  we 
cut  over  $1.5  billion  in  supplemental 
requested  by  the  President  so  we  were 
under  his  total  figures.  This  was  done 
with  a  minimum  of  dislocation,  be- 
cause in  the  committee  we  assigned 
the  items  to  each  subcommittee  famil- 
iar with  the  subject.  So  we  start  off 
with  a  splendid  track  record,  with 
your  help,  we  recommending  and  you 
approving  what  we  have  done. 

So  tonight  in  behalf  of  the  conferees 
we  bring  you  a  continuing  resolution 
which  is,  I  think,  another  step  show- 
ing that  we  can  act  when  we  need  to, 
and  certainly  we  need  to  now  when 
most  of  the  Government  will  come  to 
a  close,  beginning  tomorrow  morning 
unless  we  act  tonight. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  since 
we  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  con- 
ference report,  as  I  know  the  conferees 
worked  on  it  all  day  long,  and  I  can  ap- 
preciate that. 

Can  the  gentleman  assure  me  that 
the  provisions  with  regard  to  abortion, 
school  prayer,  and  the  other  things 
that  have  been  in  law  in  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  retained  in  the  con- 
ference report  as  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  continue  all  the 
prohibitions  that  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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I  also  have  some  questions  about 
what  is  probably  going  to  be  the  most 
controversial  section  in  it,  since  we  in- 
cluded the  legislative  appropriations 
in  it.  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  explain  the  situation  il  I  may  pro- 
ceed. We  will  cover  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  let 
the  gentleman  explain. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  there  are 
several  amendments  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members. 

Perhaps  all  of  the  Members  do  not 
know,  but  most  do,  that  in  1975,  under 
the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment  Act,  it  was  provided  that 
the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Senators,  would  increase 
in  line  with  inflation.  In  other  areas 
those  provisions  are  called  entitle- 
ments. 

You  recall  that  2  years  ago  that 
since  the  Congress  had  not  appropri- 
ated, even  though  the  law  called  for  it, 
and  even  though  these  rights  under 
the  law  had  been  accumulating,  I  of- 
fered and  the  Congress  went  along 
with  me.  a  provision  that  we  pay  5.5 
percent  of  12.9  percent  that  was  due. 
But  we  said  if  you  accepted  the  5.5 
percent,  it  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
12.9  which  is  called  for  by  the  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1975. 

Since  that  time,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  law  called  for  it,  we  have 
not  appropriated  the  money  each  year 
that  is  called  for  in  the  law  to  meet  in- 
flation. 
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I  think  now  the  figures  are  some- 
thing like  23  percent  imder  that  provi- 
sion, so  what  we  bring  to  the  Members 
tonight  is  an  appropriation  that  would 
take  effect  the  first  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  would  be  the  1983  fiscal 
year.  It  would  provide  that  from  then 
on  you  would  get  such  increase  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  due  to  in- 
flation. The  amount  would  be  what 
the  President  recommends  for  other 
Federal  employees. 

Only  two  things  would  prevent  that 
from  being  paid  to  you.  One  is,  if  they 
do  control  inflation,  nothing  would  be 
due.  The  second  is,  if  they  do  not  con- 
trol inflation  and  it  is  due,  you  cannot 
pay  it  except  on  the  recommendtion  of 
the  President.  The  adjustment  cannot 
be  in  excess  of  what  the  President  rec- 
ommends for  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

We  have  a  serious  situation  facing  us 
as  inflation  continues,  but  this  would 
only  become  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is  due  and  pay- 
able under  existing  law  written  in 
1975.  The  provision  would  require, 
first,  that  the  inflation  exist;  second,  it 
would  require  that  the  President  rec- 
ommend it.  If  the  President  recom- 
mends it,  it  still  cannot  be  paid  if  it  is 
in  excess  of  what  he  recommends  for 


other  Federal  employees.  I  think  that 
is  a  sound  position. 

The  other  item  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  in  1952  a  limit  was  imposed 
by  the  Congress  on  cost-of-living  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Senate,  of  $3,000.  Now, 
one  can  get  various  figures  as  to  what 
the  rate  of  inflation  has  been  since 
1952.  I  think  we  could  easily  say  300 
percent  would  be  a  small  figure  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  Washington 
and  in  the  Washington  area.  So,  the 
Senate  had  an  amendment  that  would 
strike  out  that  limitation.  We  have 
gone  along  with  the  Senate  in  striking 
this  limitation,  which  would  leave  it  in 
th'is  way;  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
job  would  not  get  any  per  diem  as  they 
do  in  the  State  legislatures,  no  extra 
pay  whatever,  but  you  would  be  able 
to  deduct  that  in  the  taxes  due  as  busi- 
ness people  or  others  away  from  home 
would  be  able  to  do. 

Those  are  two  provisions  that  are 
here  that  are  of  interest.  I  think  they 
are  thoroughly  sound,  and  as  I  say 
again,  they  do  not  become  effective 
until  the  1983  fiscal  year,  which  would 
be  some  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreci- 
ate the  explanation.  It  did  help  clari- 
fy, but  the  thing  I  am  concerned  about 
is  language  I  have  here  in  the  only 
report  available  to  me  that  describes 
the  pay  raise  situation  as  establishing 
a  permanent  appropriation  of  funds 
for  pay  increases. 

Now.  that  seems  to  me  to  be  some- 
thing which  the  House  should  enter 
with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  because  in 
the  past  normally  it  has  been  the  ap- 
propriations route  where  pay  raises 
have  been  blocked.  It  seems  to  me  you 
are  taking  that  route  away  from  the 
Members  at  a  time  of  pay  raises  and 
substituting  for  it  another  route  which 
I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  wholly  un- 
derstand.     

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  that 
has  the  appearance  of  permanency, 
but  anything  that  the  Congress  does  is 
subject  to  review.  While  we  express 
the  intent  of  Congress,  and  while  we 
spell  it  out,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
the  actual  facts  are  that  the  Congress 
has  within  its  control  to  do  whatever 
it  might  wish  to  do  at  any  time.  So, 
this  is  not  tied  down  where  we  carmot 
reach  it.  The  Congress  can  reach  that 
at  any  time. 

Now,  if  this  is  successful,  as  this  side 
hopes,  and  you  do  too.  in  stopping  in- 
flation there  will  be  nothing  proposed 
and  nothing  forthcoming.  So  again  I 
say  we  have  got  the  form  of  a  continu- 
ous provision.  It  is  not  binding  except 
as  future  Congresses  might  wish. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  If  he  would 


yield  further,  would  he  explain  once 
again  for  the  record  exactly  how  it  is 
that  the  Congress  could  block  a  pay 
raise  under  this  proposal  if  it  so  de- 
sired? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  WeU.  the  law.  as  I 
tried  to  point  out.  the  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1975  provides  the  in- 
creased pay.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
just  failed  to  appropriate  for  it.  and 
while  we  have  received  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion about  the  so-called  cap.  there  has 
not  been  a  provision  passed  that  re- 
peals that  law.  so  the  law  still  says  you 
shall  be  paid  this.  It  is  my  opinion, 
having  read  some  of  the  cases  having 
to  do  with  entitlements,  that  in  virtu- 
ally every  case  the  court  has  said  they 
have  a  right  to  the  entitlement  and  it 
must  be  paid.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
in  a  class  action  suit.  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  sue  and  a  judgment  would 
be  rendered. 

You  might  remember  that  2  years 
ago  when  the  approved  adjustment 
was  5.5  percent,  which  I  wrote  and 
which  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  12.9 
percent  due,  the  judges  refused  to 
take  the  5.5  percent  and  went  to  court 
and  got  a  judgment  for  12.5  percent.  I 
grant  you  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween judges,  but  there  are  some  20 
cases  where  entitlements  have  been 
enacted  into  law  and  suit  has  been 
brought,  and  the  courts  have  held 
with  those  claiming  the  entitlement. 
May  I  also  say  that  I  voted  against  the 
act  in  1975  but  nevertheless  it  passed 
and  became  law,  so  it  is  due  and  pay- 
able. We  have  said  that  instead  of  let- 
ting it  accumulate,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1983  they  will  begin  to  live  up  to 
it  to  the  point  that  the  President  rec- 
ommends it  for  other  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  from  that  explanation 
do  I  gather  the  past  cost-of-living  in- 
creases would  then  become  a  part  of 
the  congressional  pay  as  of  1983. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  provision  that 
we  have  here,  if  I  may  say  so,  provides 
this  language:  "Such  sums  when  paid 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  sums  accrued  in 
prior  years." 

So.  if  this  is  accepted  it  settles  all 
this  prior  claim. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  simply  like  to 
reaffirm  that  there  is  no  effort  in  this 
bill  to  in  any  way  recapture  any  of 
those  sums  which  have  been  foregone 
by  Members  of  Congress  or  other 
senior  officials  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  have  been  capped  in  prior 
years.  I  would  also  point  out  that  this 
does  not  eliminate  the  ability  to  pre- 
vent a  future  pay  raise  from  coming 
into  effect.  There  basic  law  is  not 
being  changed  here,  nor  our  ability  to 
amend  it. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  I  could  ask  either  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  Stevens'  amend- 
ment, is  it  correct  that  the  action  on 
honorariums  only  applies  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  would  be  free 
to  retain  or  alter  its  limitations  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  choices? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  could  re- 
spond? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  FAZIO.  The  House  will  continue 
to  be  governed  by  the  House  rules, 
which  currently  limit  outside  income 
including  honorariums,  to  15  percent 
of  our  salaries.  That  could  be  changed 
by  further  action  of  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee, but  the  removal  of  the  statuto- 
ry  limitation   of   $25,000   on   outside 
income  in  this  resolution  is  only  effec- 
tive  in   the  other  body  where   they 
have  no  rule  which  limits  their  hono- 
rariums. The  Members  of  the  House 
would  not  be  treated  differently  to- 
morrow than  they  are  today,  they  wiU 
not    be    entitled    to    earn    one    more 
penny  in  honorarium  income. 

Mr.   OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.    WHITTEN.    I    am   pleased   to 

yield. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  The  Members  know 
my  views  on  the  subject  so  I  will  not 
bore  the  House  by  repeating  them 
except  to  say  that  I  think  there  were 
good  reasons  for  those  limits  5  years 
ago  and  there  are  still  good  reasons.  I 
must  say.  I  feel  constrained  to  say 
that  I  find  it  rather  quaint  for  the 
other  body  to  find  some  virtue  in  pi- 
ously singing  a  song  against  pay  raises, 
but  eagerly  embracing  an  increase  for 
themselves,  which  is  larger,  less  direct, 
and  much  less  in  the  public  interest. 
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I  recognize  that  we  are  not  in  the 
business  of  setting  the  Senate  rules, 
but  if  I  had  any  regard  at  all  for  the 
attitude  of  the  other  body  on  this  sub- 
ject I  would  be  upset. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
add  to  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  that  through  the  years  there 
has  been  a  reciprocity  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  that  each 
has  set  its  own  rules. 

So  this  does  not  change  the  Senate 
rules;  it  leaves  it  where  this  matter  is 
controlled  by  the  Senate  rules.  On  the 
House  side,  as  we  all  know,  we  not 
only  have  a  law,  but  we  have  a  rule, 
and  rules  also  have  a  limitation. 

So  this  again  allows  the  other  body 
to  run  its  own  affairs  while  we  in  turn 
would  be  left  to  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  discussed 
many  of  the  matters  before  us  tonight 


which  I  presented  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
ferees. But  in  siuxunary.  let  me  state 
that  the  Senate  just  last  Friday  con- 
cluded action  on  the  House-passed  res- 
olution. We  in  the  House  had  a  simple, 
and  restrictive  resolution.  The  Senate 
after  2  days  of  consideration  made  47 
amendments  to  our  bill.  The  House 
immediately  appointed  conferees  and 
convened  the  first  meeting  of  House 
and    Senate    conferees    on    Monday 
afternoon.  Due  to  the  Jewish  holy  day 
the    conferees    could    not    meet    on 
Monday    evening    or    Tuesday.    This 
morning  at  11  a.m.  the  conferees  once 
again  met  and  concluded  the  confer- 
ence at  5  p.m.  Since  that  time  the 
staff  has  been  assembling  the  neces- 
sary papers  for  floor  consideration. 

Although  there  were  47  items  in  dis- 
agreement, agreement  has  been 
reached  on  all  items. 

The  continuing  resolution  extends 
to  November  20  rather  than  November 
1,  as  proposed  by  the  House.  This  will 
preserve  the  regular  order  of  dealing 
with  the  appropriation  bills  under  the 
current  budget  situation. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
position  of  the  more  restrictive  spend- 
ing rates  rather  than  the  Senate  posi- 
tion which  would  have  cost  an  addi- 
tional $14.7  bUlion  on  an  armual  basis. 
The  House  conferees  insisted  that 
with  regard  to  the  Sinai  peacekeeping 
funds  that  none  of  the  funds  be  avail- 
able to  station  U.S.  troops  in  the  Sinai 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. This  will  allow  the  $125  million 
to  be  available  for  necessary  construc- 
tion or  long  lead  items  without  circum- 
venting normal  congressional  preroga- 
tives. 

Under  the  tradition  of  comity  be- 
tween the  Houses,  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  housekeeping 
items  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate's 
housekeeping  items. 

I  would  like  to  state  again  for  my 
colleagues  the  situation  with  regard  to 
three  related  pay  items: 

First,  this  conference  report  main- 
tains the  current  cap  on  pay  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress— House  and  Senate— 
as  well  as  all  civil  servants  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  existing  pay  cap 
stays  in  place. 

Second,  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
moved the  present  legislative  limit  on 
Senators'  honorarium,  leaving  the 
matter  up  to  Senate  rules;  the  House 
limitation  remains  the  same  as 
present.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to 
an  amendment  that  has  the  effect  of 
treating  Members  of  Congress  identi- 
cal to  other  Federal  employees  when 
the  President  submits  his  recommen- 
dations for  armual  cost-of-living  in- 
creases each  year.  This  does  not  have 
any  effect  this  fiscal  year. 

Third,  the  conferees  agreed  with  a 
Senate  amendment  that  treats  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  an  identical  way  as 


businessmen  treat  legitimate  business 
expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  vote  for  this  conference 
agreement.  I  need  not  point  out  that 
there  are  only  a  few  hours  left  before 
midnight,  and  under  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion,  all  non-safety-relat- 
ed activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  cease  at  that  time.  We 
have  no  choice  but  to  approve  this 
conference  agreement  and  return  to 
the  regular  order  of  dealing  with  the 
13  appropriations  bills. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  committee, 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoHTE).  He  joined  with  me  earlier 
this  month  to  sponsor  this  continuing 
resolution    and    we    stood    together 
throughout     these     negotiations.     I 
thank  him  individually,  and  collective- 
ly, I  thank  all  the  House  conferees  for 
their    extraordinary    efforts    during 
these  past  3  days. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
cormection  with  the  deduction  of  ex- 
penses, am  I  to  understand  that  under 
the  proposed  changes  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  treated  just  like  any 
other  businessman  or  person  away 
from  home  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness matters,  and  that  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  their  ordinary  and 
reasonable  expenses? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  They  will  be  al- 
lowed to  do  that  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  just  as 
anybody  else  would  be  able  to  deduct 
those  expenses;  in  essence.  Congress  is 
choosing  to  treat  itself  just  as  it  treats 
all  other  people  in  pursuit  of  gainful 
employment  or  a  profession? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  the  intent  of 
the  provision  as  it  Ls  currently  before 
us. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
325,  which  makes  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

We  have  brought  a  good  conference 
agreement  to  the  House.  There  were 
47  Senate  amendments,  and  we  had  a 
long  but  a  good  and  productive  confer- 
ence. The  conference  agreement  de- 
serves your  support. 

We  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
that  extended  the  expiration  date  of 
the  continuing  resolution  to  November 
20  of  this  year.  This  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  more  time  to  complete 
action  on  the  pending  appropriation 
bills,  including  consideration  of  the  ex- 
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tensive  budget  amendments  transmit- 
ted today  by  the  President. 

We  accepted  the  Senate  amendment 
that  added  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion five  bills  that  had  passed  the 
House  before  the  August  recess. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  rates  for  the  various  appropriation 
bills  will  be  as  follows: 

One  bill— Treasury-Postal  Service— is 
continued  under  section  101(a)(3), 
where  the  appropriation  rate  is  the 
lower  of  the  House  or  Senate  rate,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority. 
If  an  item  is  not  included  by  one 
House,  the  rate  for  that  item  is  the 
current  rate,  or  the  rate  provided  by 
the  other  House,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions in  effect  in  fiscal  1981. 

General  provisions  shall  take  effect 
only  if  they  are  identical  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

Eight  bills  are  covered  under  section 
101(a)(4):  Agriculture.  Commerce- 
Justice-State  Judiciary,  District  of 
Columbia,  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment. Interior,  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  mili- 
tary construction,  and  Transportation. 

Projects  and  activities  in  these  bills 
are  continued  at  the  rate  provided  by 
the  House,  or  the  current  rate,  which 
ever  is  lower,  and  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  in  effect  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Two  bills— Defense  and  foreign  as- 
sistance—are continued,  under  section 
101(b),  at  the  budget  estimate  or  the 
current  rate,  whichever  is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

The  HUD-independent  agencies  bill 
is  continued  at  the  rate  and  under  the 
conditions  provided  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  statement  as  filed  in 
the  House. 

The  legislative  bill  is  continued  for 
the  full  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill  as  reported  to  the  House, 
with  certain  items  funded  at  specific 
levels. 

The  pay  cap  is  continued  for  the 
period  of  the  continuing  resolution; 
that  is,  through  November  2,  1981. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  address 
those  Members  who  disagree  with  one 
or  more  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  conference  report,  or  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

There  were  47  Senate  amendments 
in  disagreement.  It  is  and  was  simply 
not  possible  to  reach  agreements  on 
every  item  that  will  satisfy  every 
Member. 

However,  the  new  fiscal  year  starts 
at  midnight  tonight.  No  appropriation 
bills  have  been  enacted  into  law. 
Under  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  the  implementing  OMB  regu- 
lations, after  midnight  tonight  the 
only  obligations  that  can  be  legally  in- 
curred, absent  an  enacted  appropria- 
tion, will  be  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  and  for  the  orderly  and 
prudent  termination  of  Govenmient 
functions. 


This  is  not  the  time  for  individual 
disagreements.  It  is  a  time  for  consen- 
sus. We  must  continue  Government 
functions  at  minimum  levels,  and  work 
out  individual  disagreements  on  the 
individual  appropriation  bills. 

I  ask  for  your  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
ture, the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
position  in  amendment  No.  15  which 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  exercise  the  emergency  au- 
thority provided  by  the  House  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  4119,  the  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Art  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  combat  threats  from  gypsy 
moths  and  fruit  flys  as  well  as  other 
pests  and  diseases.  This  authority  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  can  transfer 
such  funds  as  he  deems  necessary 
from  other  appropriations  and  fimds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  meet  such  emergencies. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agers from  the  Senate  will  move  to 
concur  in  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  which  the 
House  receded  in  order  to  make 
$93,200,000  available  for  the  elderly 
feeding  program  authorized  by  section 
311  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  to 
make  available  $250,000,000  for  guar- 
anteed loans  under  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insurance  Fund  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction facilities.  These  funds  are  to 
be  made  available  in  an  expeditious 
manner  under  a  restructuring  of  this 
program  provided  in  H.R.  4119. 

House  conferees  receded  to  amend- 
ment No.  16,  which  directs  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
maintain  the  number  of  economic  de- 
velopment representatives  in  the  vari- 
ous States  at  47.  The  amendment  fur- 
ther directs  that,  where  possible,  the 
individuals  who  held  those  positions 
on  June  1,  1981,  should  retain  their 
jobs.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
to  deny  a  reorganization  request  from 
the  EDA  to  eliminate  these  positions. 
In  the  defense  area,  both  defense 
and  military  construction  are  at  fiscal 
1981  levels  and  were  not  conference 
items.  MX  deployment  construction 
and  bomber  procurement  are  not  al- 
lowed to  proceed  under  the  1981  re- 
strictive language  which  remains  in 
effect  for  the  life  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide 
$600,000  for  the  Yorktown  bicenten- 
nial celebration  instead  of  the 
$750,000  recommended  by  the  Senate. 
No  funds  were  included  by  the  House. 
These  funds  will  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
plans  and  implementation  of  DOD 
participation  in  this  event.  It  was  es- 
sential that  we  include  the  funds  here 
so  their  plans  can  proceed  rather  than 
awaiting  a  final  defense  appropriation 
in  late  November  or  December. 

The  report  clarifies  House  language 
concerning   military   pay   and   allow- 
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ances  by  stating  our  intent  that  over- 
seas cost-of-living  payments  be  made 
at  the  rate  which  normally  would  take 
effect  tomorrow.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  unfair. 

Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
report  language  allowmg  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  take  necessary  steps 
under  existing  law  to  correct  the  wage 
rate  disparity  at  the  National  Guard 
group  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  other 
trouble  areas  if  he  determines  such 
rates  are  no  longer  competitive. 

House  conferees  accepted  Senate 
amendment  No.  44,  which  provides 
$125  million  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  multinational  force  and  observers 
in  the  Sinai  to  meet  U.S.  commitments 
under  the  Camp  David  agreements. 
While  these  funds  have  not  yet  been 
authorized,  an  appropriation  at  this 
time  is  essential  if  this  multinational 
force  is  to  be  in  place  by  March  20. 
1982,  as  specified  by  the  agreements. 

A  provision  included  prevents  these 
funds  from  being  used  for  the  actual 
participation  of  U.S.  troops  in  this 
multinational  force  without  prior  au- 
thorization by  Congress.  Another  pro- 
vision may  be  added  on  the  House 
floor  when  amendments  in  technical 
disagreement  are  considered  which 
would  limit  the  amount  which  could 
be  expended  prior  to  authorization  to 
not  more  than  $20  million. 

This  conference  report  provides  that 
the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
independent  agencies  will  be  contin- 
ued at  the  rate  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  the  conference  report  to 
the  fiscal  year  1982  HUD  appropria- 
tions bill.  Report  No.  97-222,  which  was 
agreed  to  ill  the  House  on  September 
15. 

The  conferees  were  aware  of  the 
concern  that  exists  regarding  the 
future  of  the  EPA  wastewater  treat- 
ment construction  grants  program  be- 
cause no  funds  for  this  program  are 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  HUD 
appropriations  conference  report.  The 
conferees  have  therefore  included  lan- 
guage in  this  conference  report  reaf- 
firming the  intention  to  make  an  ade- 
quate level  of  funds  available  for  the 
EPA  construction  grants  program  in 
fiscal  year  1982  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  work  on  the  pend- 
ing construction  grants  reform  legisla- 
tion and  upon  receipt  of  the  promised 
administration  budget  request  for  this 
program. 

For  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies,  the  continuing 
resolution  would  continue  the  activi- 
ties of  these  agencies  at  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  provided  in  H.R.  4035 
as  passed  by  the  House  on  July  22, 
whichever  is  lower. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  efforts  to  fill 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  but  in 
keeping   with   the   provisions   of   the 
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Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  which  was  adopted  after  the 
House  had  passed  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Interior  appropriations  bill,  the  House 
accepts  the  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing that  funds  necessary  for  oil  acqui- 
sition and  transportation  costs  related 
to  SPRO  shall  be  carried  off  budget. 

The  continuing  resolution  provides 
for  the  extension  of  current  law  con- 
cerning abortion.  Essentially  that  lan- 
guage says: 

None  of  the. funds  made  available  shall  be 
used  to  perform  abortions  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  several  SUtes  are  and 
shall  remain  free  not  to  fund  abortions  to 
the  extent  that  they  in  their  sole  discretion 
deem  appropriate. 

The  resolution  extends  the  current 
law  language  prohibiting  prevention  of 
voluntary  prayer  programs  in  public 
schools. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  during  fiscal 
year  1982  for  closeout  expenses  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration." 
The  committee  intended  that  these 
funds  also  be  available  to  continue  to 
pay  career  senior  executives  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration 
as  required  by  law  until  these  senior 
executives  are  reassigned. 

The  House  receded  to  a  technical 
amendment  by  the  Senate  concerning 
the  provision  of  impact  aid  funds.  The 
amendment  as  accepted  relieves  the 
Secretary  from  making  impact  aid 
payments  to  school  districts  within  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  an  amount  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  amount  they  received  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  This  amendment 
was  accepted  because  the  appropria- 
tion for  impact  aid  for  fiscal  1982  will 
be  less  than  75  percent  of  the  current 
year's  level. 

The  conferees  made  clear,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments as  needed  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts heavily  dependent  upon  impact 
aid  for  maintenance  and  operations  of 
local  schools. 

The  conferees  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  language  that 
indicated  that  it  is  the  understanding 
of  the  conferees  that  the  resolution 
contains  sufficient  funds  and  author- 
ity to  operate  the  Office  of  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  for  the  duration  of  the  res- 
olution to  maintain  the  option  for 
Congress  to  consider  future  funding 
for  the  adolescent  family  life  program. 
There  is  no  statement  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  concerning  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals.  Under  the 
rate  of  operations  prescribed  by  the 
resolution  the  Secretary  would  have 
$25  million  available  for  conversion  ac- 
tivities for  those  hospitals  whose  con- 
version plans  are  approved. 

Chairman  NATCHf»  and  Senator 
ScHMiTT  agreed  during  the  conference 
to  write  the  Secretary  a  letter  indicat- 
ing that  he  should  maintain  as  much 


flexibility  as  possible  in  funding  and 
approving  conversion  proposals  since 
more  funds  for  conversion  might  be 
forthcoming  in  the  fiscal  1982  appro- 
priations bill. 

In  regard  to  pay  and  related  issues, 
the  Senate  receded  on  an  amendment 
No.  13,  which  had  proposed  a  relax- 
ation of  the  Federal  pay  cap  in  the 
House  bill  to  the  extent  that  increases 
would  have  been  allowed  for  executive 
levels  III,  IV,  and  V,  The  effect  of  the 
conferees  action  is  to  extend  the  pay 
cap  for  Members  of  Congress,  high  ex- 
ecutive branch  officials,  and  the  judici- 
ary through  November  20,  1981. 

House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  on  amendment  No.  36,  which 
eliminates  the  $25,000  ceiling  on  hono- 
rariums which  can  be  received  in  any 
year  by  Federal  employees,  including 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  House 
Members  are  limited  to  15  percent  of 
congressional  salary  for  such  income. 

Amendment  No.  36  also  includes  lan- 
guage providing  a  permanent  appro- 
priation in  future  years  for  "compen- 
sation of  Members"  as  authorized  by 
law  at  levels  recommended  by  the 
President  for  other  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  remove 
the  statutory  $3,000  limit  on  living  ex- 
penses which  can  be  deducted  from 
Federal  taxes  by  Members  of  Congress 
while  away  from  home.  Amendment 
No.  46  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  limits  on  such  deduc- 
tions should  be  the  same  as  the  limits 
for  businessmen  and  other  private  citi- 
zens. 

On  the  issue  of  the  report  language 
which  relates  to  Amtrak  rail  service,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  dismayed  with  the 
decision  to  extend  special  treatment  to 
the  "Cardinal"  train.  This  train  repre- 
sents the  most  political  route  in  the 
Amtrak  system.  It  has  failed  consist- 
ently to  attain  the  congressionally  re- 
quired criteria  for  long-haul  trains. 
Yet,  it  remains  in  service  for  a  select 
few. 

A  recent  Amtrak  management  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Amtrak  Board  of 
Directors  indicates  that  this  route 
again  fails  to  meet  the  performance 
criteria  that  we  had  established  in  this 
Congress  after  a  great  deal  of  debate. 
In  fact,  the  route  is  projected  to  attain 
only  122  passenger-miles  per  train- 
mile  figure.  The  requirement  for  con- 
tinuation of  this  line  has  been  decided 
by  the  Congress  to  be  no  less  than  150. 
The  report  states,  "It  is  therefore  our 
judgment  that  the  Cardinal'  should 
be  discontinued." 

It  is  ludicrous  to  offer  special  treat- 
ment to  this  poor  performance  train  at 
the  expense  of  superior  train  routes 
which  can  better  serve  the  public's 
traveling  needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  is 
no  language  in  this  resolution  which 
precludes  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion from  implementing  the  Washing- 


ton National  Airport  policy  plan.  The 
resolution  offers  the  Secretary  the 
necessary  flexibility  regarding  imple- 
mentation. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  plan 
is  designed  to  assiu-e  the  maximimi 
safety  of  air  operations  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  reiduce  noise  and  conges- 
tion at  National  Airport,  and  encour- 
age the  greater  use  of  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport.  This  long-overdue  plan 
is  one  which  should  not  be  sidetracked 
by  a  few  special  interest  groups. 

The  policy  attempts  to  balance  the 
competing  interests  of  airlines,  their 
passengers.  Congress,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Washington  area.  In  de- 
veloping this  equitable  plan,  safety,  as 
always,  was  given  the  highest  priority. 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  concern- 
ing the  material  on  page  30. 

This  would  be  the  46th  amendment, 
and  it  has  to  do  with  deductions  for 
living  expenses  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress while  away  from  home. 

Would  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  explain  to  the 
House  what  this  provision  accom- 
plishes? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1952,  the  Congress  passed  a  law 
giving  all  Members  of  Congress,  both 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  a  $3,000 
living  expense.  All  you  had  to  do  at 
that  point  was  to  sign  a  letter  you 
filled  out  your  income  tax  that  you 
had  a  $3,000  living  expense  here  in 
Washington.  Whether  you  spent  $100, 
whether  you  spent  $1,000,  or  whether 
you  spent  $3,000,  that  was  the  law, 
and  every  Member  of  this  House  was 
given  that  $3,000  living  expense. 

Well,  many  people  felt  that  a  change 
should  be  made  since  almost  30  years 
have  gone  by  and  the  living  expenses 
have  gone  up  with  inflation  tenfold 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Some 
wanted  to  increase  that  to  $6,000.  and 
some  wanted  to  increase  it  to  $9,000. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio)  and  I,  along  with  others,  felt 
that  this  was  immoral  to  say  we  had  to 
sign  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  we 
should  be  treated  like  any  other 
human  being  in  the  United  States- 
like  the  press  up  there. 

Let  us  just  note  the  press.  If  the 
press  wants  to  put  down  a  $1,000  living 
expense,  they  can  do  it,  and  we  should 
have  the  same  right.  If  they  want  to 
put  down  $2,000  they  can  do  it,  but 
they  are  subject  to  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue audit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  this  says.  It 
says,  "Put  down  what  you  have  ex- 
pended, not  a  nickel  more,  not  a  permy 
more,  and  not  a  penny  less,  and  we  do 
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not  want  to  be  treated  any  better  than 
the  Fifth  Estate  or  any  worse." 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  estimate  as  to  how  much  revenue 
this  might  deprive  the  Treasury  of? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
very,  very  difficult  thing  to  put  a 
figure  on,  because  there  may  be  some 
Members  here  who  have  higher  ex- 
penses than  others. 

I  might  mention  here  that  this  is 
merely  the  expense  of  the  Congress- 
man or  the  Congresswoman  and  not  of 
the  families.  So  it  all  depends  on  how 
much  a  person  spends  and  how  much 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  says  we 
are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  finish  yielding 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  actually 
the  language  says  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  dollar  limits  on 
tax  deductions  for  living  expenses  of 
Members  of  Congress,  while  away 
from  home,  shall  be  the  same  as  such 
limits  for  businessmen  and  other  pri- 
vate citizens. 

Ordinarily,  with  the  use  of  the 
words,  "It  is  the  sense  of  Congress," 
that  is  not  mandatory  language,  and  I 
gather  that  in  this  sense  it  is  not  man- 
datory that  the  IRS  actually  agree 
with  the  content  of  this  provision. 
Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot),  a 
tax  expert. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  IRS  will  treat  us  just  like 
anybody  else? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  assure 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  that  I  have 
never  known  the  IRS  to  be  overly  gen- 
erous with  anybody.  I  really  believe 
that  my  colleague  has  stated  the  situa- 
tion very  clearly,  that  we  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
that  apply  to  anybody  else  under  the 
IRS.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Absolutely  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  hope  that  re- 
lieves our  friend  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wou). 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Fazio).  I 
have  a  concern  that  I  hope  we  could 
address  later  on  about  the  senior  exec- 
utive people  in  our  Government,  the 
FBI  agents,  the  CIA  agents,  the 
people  that  have  worked  on  the  Space 
Shuttle,  the  people  who  have  been 
capped  for  4  or  5  years.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman give  me  a  commitment  that  he 
will  address  this  problem? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Before  I  go  to  the  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  WoLF).  let  me  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  comments  and 
state  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  from  1952  to  the  present  is  210 
percent.  We  have  had  no  increase  in 
that  limit  of  $3,000  during  that  entire 
time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  him  and 
for  those  in  the  Federal  executive  pay 
categories  who  remain  capped  under 
this  continuing  resolution. 

I  would  also  indicate  to  the  gentle- 
man that  at  our  earliest  convenience 
we  will  do  what  we  can,  because  I 
think  we  all  understand  that  it  is  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  money  to  have  these 
people  retire  prematurely,  to  pay  their 
retirement  and  replace  them.  Senator 
Stevens  is  exactly  right.  The  gentle- 
man was  right,  and  we  will  address 
this  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Does  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  have  a  comment  to  make? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments and  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio).  We  are 
just  losing  people,  not  only  because  of 
the  young  slasher's  actions,  but  a  lot 
of  them  are  just  quitting  voluntarily 
because  they  cannot  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living  here  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  with  the  de- 
cision by  the  conference  committee  on 
H.J.  Res.  325  not  to  allow  the  pay  cap 
for  senior  executive  service  members 
to  rise.  The  Senate  version  of  this  res- 
olution would  have  allowed  executive 
levels  III,  IV,  and  V  to  receive  in- 
creases. Since  the  SES  pay  schedule  is 
tied  to  executive  level  IV.  this  would 
have  allowed  increases  of  7  to  15  per- 
cent. 

While  this  does  not  come  close  to  a 
full  recovery  of  the  losses  sustained 
due  to  inflation  over  the  past  4  years 
as  a  result  of  the  pay  cap,  it  would 
have  substantially  alleviated  the  prob- 
lem  and  slowed   what   is  called   the 
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"brain  drain  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  action  by  the  conference  will 
not  result  in  the  cost  savings  desired 
during  these  times  of  tight  budgets.  In 
fact,  it  will  have  the  exact  opposite 
effect  and  generate  several  false 
economies. 

For  example,  it  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased retirement  and  spiraling  relat- 
ed costs.  Figures  from  the  Office  of 
Persormel  Management  show  that  re- 
tirement rates  of  executives  newly  eli- 
gible to  retire  increased  from  15.5  per- 
cent in  March  1978  to  94.7  percent  in 
August  1980.  The  number  of  career  ex- 
ecutives resigning  increased  65  percent 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1981,  as 
measured  against  the  preceding  12- 
month  period.  These  senior  executives 
and  other  top  Government  managers 
are  retiring  and  resigning  in  unprecen- 
dented  numbers  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral service  including,  congressional 
staff,  all  of  the  executive  departments, 
the  FBI,  NASA,  and  the  CIA.  In  the 
FBI  alone,  in  1978.  20  senior  execu- 
tives retired  with  65  percent  doing  so 
at  the  minimum  eligibility  age;  in 
1979.  35  such  employees  retired  with 
80  percent  doing  so  at  the  minimum 
eligibility  age;  and  in  1980.  42  senior 
executives  retired  with  90  percent 
having  left  immediately  upon  reaching 
minimum  retirement  eligibility  age. 
According  to  statistical  information 
documented  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  cost  of  paying  a  salary 
pension  to  a  senior  executive  who  re- 
tires early,  plus  the  salary  of  a  re- 
placement for  the  executive  amounts 
to  $67,573  per  retiree  in  actual  dollar 
losses  for  the  Government  within  a  3- 
year  period.  Raising  executive  salaries 
would  actually  be  more  cost  effective. 

The  second  area  of  false  economy  is, 
these  managers  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  help  streamline  the  Govern- 
ment; therefore,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  them  in  these  critical 
positions.  Good  management  is  the 
best  tool  we  have  to  make  Govern- 
ment more  responsive  and  trim  exces- 
sive costs  wherever  possible. 

Finally  by  retaining  the  pay  cap 
Congress  is  asking  our  highest  ranking 
Federal  employees  to  continue  to  live 
on  a  fixed  income.  Even  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  on  social  security  are 
not  asked  to  do  that.  And  yet  our 
senior  executives  are  required  to  live 
on  fixed  incomes  at  the  most  costly 
period  of  their  lives.  As  former  Post- 
master General  J.  Edward  Daly  stated: 

We  must  give  up  the  idea  that  (senior) 
public  employees  can  be  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  when  it  comes  to  pay.  When 
we  undertake  public  programs  we  must  not 
later  decide  that  the  (senior)  public  employ- 
ee must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  budget  prob- 
lems. 

The  paycheck  of  our  senior  execu-  . 
tives  should  not  always  be  the  first 
thing    sacrificed    when    the    budget 
squeeze  is  on.  Federal  executives  are 
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not  asking  to  bear  a  lesser  burden 
than  that  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  it 
is  grossly  unfair  and  inequitable  to  ask 
them  to  bear  this  disproportionate 
burden  for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 
They  have  had  their  salaries  frozen 
since  1977,  except  for  one  5Mi-percent 
pay  increase.  There  is  no  better  time 
to  rectify  this  inequity  than  now  if  we 
want  to  meet  our  common  goals 
toward  an  effective  and  efficient  Gov- 
ernment. .  ,^ 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  conference  report  ac- 
companying House  Joint  Resolution 
325  which  Is  now  before  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
appropriations  totaling  $1,320,814,108 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  various 
agencies  and  activities  in  the  legisla- 


tive branch.  This  amount  is 
$40,139,182  above  the  1981  level  but 
$113,102,892  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1982. 

This   agreement,   Mr.   Speaker,   re- 
flects the  amounts  included  in  H.R. 
4120  as  reported  to  the  House  on  July 
9,  1981,  as  well  as  amounts  totaling 
$230,805,108  for  Senate  items  not  con- 
sidered by  this  body.  The  amount  rec- 
ommended    for    operations    of    the 
House    in    fiscal    year     1982    totals 
$363,794,000  and  reflects  a  decrease  of 
$7,562,000    or    2    percent    below    the 
budget  estimates  and  an  increase  of 
$2,813,974  or  eight-tenths  of  1  percent 
above  the  appropriations  provided  for 
1981.  A  total  of  $30  million  will  be 
available   for   the   Congressional   Re- 
search Service  in  1982.  This  amount 
reflects  a  decrease  of  $2,288,000  below 
the  budget  request. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  although  a  total  of 
$1,320,814,108  is  included  in  this  con- 
ference agreement  for  the  legislative 
branch,  the  amount  for  congressional 
operations  totals  $875,253,108  while 
the  balance  of  $445,561,000  is  for  other 
agencies  which  are  included  as  part  of 
the   legislative   branch   appropriation 

bill. 

I  believe  this  conference  agreement. 
Mr.  Speaker,  shows  that  we  are  exam- 
ining our  spending  needs  in  a  careful 
manner  and  holding  the  line  on  in- 
creases for  legislative  branch  activi- 
ties. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  tabulation  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment which  shows  the  House  and 
Senate  action  and  compares  the 
budget  estimates  with  the  amounts 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

[The  tabulation  referred  to  follows:] 
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ODmiXRsation  d  MMtos.. 
Mni^  of  Mmbcn 


•  nK  uK  Mcntos 


Total  convosition  and  mteage  for  ttc  Mmtirs.. 


Offia  o(  tte  Speato 

Offin  ot  Ike  Ibjoniy  Ftac  l«*r.. 
OHice  ol  Ike  Minnly  Ftoor  l«*i.. 

Offin  ol  OK  M^  Whip 

OHice  of  Hie  Mnonly  Wtip 


Total.  Hontleadentivoffiixs.. 


Offia  o(  tte  Chtk 

Oflia  ol  the  Scrieant  at  AriH... 
Office  ol  Me  DooriMpa. 
Office  ol  Die  Postnasler 


Sains.  Officen  an)  Empkiiees 


Office  of  Ike  CkaplM 

Office  ol  Ike  ParfanManan 

Conpialin  ol  praodHits  ol  Ike  Hnoe ol       ^_ 
Teckacal  asadant.  Office  ol  Ike  Attenfng  Pkysdaa.. 

ItaK  Daomooalic  Sleenng  Committee 

Horn  Oammlic  Caucus „ 

House  ItapuMbn  Conference 

Six  mewnty  employees 

LBJ  mterm  and  tonner  spokos'  stilt 

Total,  salaries,  officers  and  <nplo)«es.. 


ComnHttee  Employees 

Pntesion*  and  clerical  emptoiiees  (standing  committees) 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (Studies  and  kwestitaeons) 
Salaries  and  enpaises ._. 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Silaras  and  expenses 

Salanes  and  expenses 

Qvk  kirk: 


CgnMkttee  on  flie  Budn  (Stude) 

OMce  ol  Ike  U>  Rewsion  Counsel 

Office  ol  tke  U(istati«e  Counsel 

Members'  Qirfc  Hire 


Coklngent  Expenses  ol  tke  House 
Afewances  and  Expenses 


Olfiaal  expenses  ol  MemPeis 

Smpkes.  materials,  admmstralkc  costs  and  Federal  m  claims 

Furniture  and  furmste. 

fcportrj  heannis !]|i™ 

Reemptoynd  annuitants  reimlMrsement 

Gmmiment  contntwtions _ 

Mscrtaneous  items 


Total,  atamancs  and  expenses.. 


Saltfies  and  expenses 

Total,  amtngent  expenses  ol  Ike  Houh 
Total.  House  ol  Representatives 


Special  and  Select  Committees 


JOINT  ITEMS 
CgrtMcenI  Expanses  ol  tke  Senate 


kwit  Economic  (Committee 

Jomt  Committee  on  Prinlini 

Total,  contingeni  expenses  ol  tlie  Senate 

,      „                                       Contngent  Expenses  d  tke  House 
Jomt  Committee  on  Taiatxm 

Office  ol  tke  Attendng 
Medical  supplies,  equipment,  expenses,  and  aUowances 


General  expenses 

CapiM  Poice  Board.. 


Capitol  Pohce 


Total,  Caprtal  Poia... 


Education  ol  Pages 
ttealion  of  congressional  pages  and  pages  ol  tke  Supreme  Court 

Official  Mad  Costs 
Eapanas. 


Salaries  and  Expenses.. 


Capitol  Guide  Service 
Statements  ol  Appraphakens 


Nm  kudget  authority 


EnacM  IMl        Estnata  1912        Houe  1912  ■ 


Stniie  1912        Contamoe  19(2 


29^54.300 
210,000 


29.4«4,300 


641,700 
472,500 
572,700 
417,600 
3(7,400 


2,561.900 


waasm 

14.665,500 

5.517.100 

1.4(5,100 

52,(00 

292,000 

190,000 

3(,700 

371,(00 

108,(00 

4(0.600 

316,500 

742,900 


35.145.500 


29.225.000 

3.669,000 

245,000 

521,000 

2,202,000 

I3(J4(,000 


43,049,000 
10,695.000 
2.000.000 
1.810,000 
2.209.000 
17.700,000 
514,000 


77,977.000 


41,500,000 


119.477.000 


360,9(0.026 


2,207,000 
760,000 


2.967.000 


2,759.000 


503.900 


$(34,000 

915.000 


1.749.000 


29.3(2,000 
210.000 


{29,3(2.000 
210.000 


29.3(2,000  . 
210.000  . 


29.592.000 


29,592.000 


29.592.000  . 


642.000 
523.000 
573.000 
43(.000 

mm 


642.0OO 
523.000 
573.000 
438.000 

mm 


642,000. 
523,000. 
573.000  . 

mm . 
mm 


2.564.000 


2.564,000 


2,564,000  . 


11,057.000 

15,679,000 

5,662,000 

1.544,000 

53.000 

305.000 

190.000 

3(.000 

372.000 

109.000 

481.000 

317.000 

753.000 


11.057.000 

15,337,000 

5,662,000 

1,544.000 

53.000 

305,000 

190,000 

3(,000 

372,000 

109,000 

4(1,000 

317,000 

700,000 


11,057.000  . 

15.337,000 

5.662,000  . 

1,544,000  . 

53,000  . 

305,000  . 

190.000. 

38.000. 

372.000  . 

109.000  . 

4(1.000. 

317,000  . 

700.000 


36.560.000 


36.165.000 


36.165.000 


29.225,000 

3,6(5.000 

21(,000 

525.000 

2.390,000 

13(.(13.000 


29.225.000 

3,6(5.000 

218.000 

525.000 

2,390,000 

13(J13.000 


29.225,000  . 

3,6(5,000  . 

218.000  . 

525,000  . 

2.390,000  . 

13«.(13.000  . 


43,049.000 
15.137.000 
1.670,000 
1,511,000 
2,300,000 
17,709,000 
647,000 


43,049,000 
11,970,000 
1.670,000 
1,511,000 
2.300,000 
17,709.000 
647,000 


43,049,000  . 
11.970,000 

1,670.000  . 

1,511,000  . 

2,300,000  . 

17,709,000  . 

647,000. 


(2.023.000 


7(.(56,000 


7(,(56.000 


45,761.000 


41.761,000 


41.761,000 


127,7(4,000 


120.617.000 


120.617.000 


371.356.000 


363,794.000 


3(3.794.000 


2,250,000 
922,000 


2,250,000 
(16,000 


2,250,000 
(16,000 


2,250,000  . 
(16,000 


3,172.000 


3.066.000 


3.0(6.000 


3.066,000 


2.967.000 


603,000 


2.967,000 
603,000 


2,967,000 


2,967,000  . 


603.000 


603,000. 


$925,000 


$((7,000 


$((7,000 


$((7,000 


925.000 


mm 


(87,000 


8(7,000 


Confennoe 


-342,000 


-53,000 


-395,0 


-3,167,000 


-3,167,000 


-4,000,000 


-7,167,000 


-7,562.000 


-106.000 


-106.000 


$-30,000 


-3(.000 


245,000 

267.000 

244.000 

244,000 

244,000 

-23.000 

52,033,000 

(1,095.000 

75.095.000 

75,095,000 

75,095,000 

-6,000,000 

731,000 

734,000 
13,000 

734,000 
13,000 

734,000 
13.000 

734,000  

13,000 

13.000 
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Enctadl9(l 


19(2 


H0Hel9(2> 


SMtt  19(2        CinleKMe  19(2 


Total,  joint  items.. 

Salnies  and  expensM 

Salaiies  and  eqiensK 


OFHZ  OF  THHOUKV  ASSQSMENT 
OONGKSSOM.  BUOGH  OmCE 


SaMki.. 


AlKMTECr  OF  THE  CMHO. 

Ofte  ol  tke  Aickilect  ol  tke  CapiW 


Tom,  Olte  ol  the  Aichllrt  ol  tke  CapM 

CapM  BhUmp  airi  GnMdi 


CipM  buUns 

CuW  IFSHMS 

hqMiln  ol  property »  m  iMta  to  «•  MM  mMdi.. 

HMori«  h)  H*  Boggs,  ArcMact  ol  Ike  C«M.  19(1 

Smk  office  buiMnp 

Sen*  gar  ■:;■;■■■■■ 

Hone  ikfice  buddngs -« — — — 

CapM  Powt  Phrt  (cperHioi) 


SaliriesaMi 


Total.  Capitol  kuiklngs  and  grounds 

Total,  ArckiM  ol  the  Capital  (except  Ukranf  buiUnp  and  gmnds) . 
UBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Congressmal  Research  Service 


GOVQSann  PRMTMG  OFFa 


Congressional  prnting  and  bindng.... 
Total,  due  I— CongnaioiM 


SNaiRS  and  einwian.^ 


mU  (-OnBI  AGENOES 
BOTANK  GARDEN 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


Salaries  and  expends 

Cinngbt  Office,  sHanes  and  euenses 

SSdis  hr  the  bind  and  physiialhf  bandkappid,  nimi  and 

Colection  and  dsbihition  ol  Hniy  mittriMs  (spaciri  tonign  amncy  pngiM): 


Payments  in  Treoury^imed  lenip  atm 
U.§  dolars 


dotos 
(Rekise  ol'sec  311  funds) 


^*^,  cohdiai  and  dslnbufion  ol  tbraiy  materials.. 
Furniture  and  hnishings 


Tot^.  Ubrvy  ol  Congress  (except  CongraaaMl  *Bmk  Sinioe).. 
ARCHTTttT  OF  THE  CAPITOl 
liny  Buddngs  ml  Grounds 
Sbudwal  and  nateicil  an 


Salanes  and  expanses.. 


COrrRKHT  ROYALTY  TRWMAL 
GIMRNRBIT  PRINTING  OFFa 


Pnnting  and  bindmg •• 

Office  ol  Superintendent  ol  Documents,  salanes  and  e^aMii.. 


ToW.  Go»ertiment  Pnnfirf  Office  (enpl  Congressional  printing  and  bndng  and  acquisHion  ol  site  and  general 
plans  and  dngns  ol  buhtngV 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFa 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 


RAUOAO  ACCOUNTING  FRMVUS  BOMK) 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 


Total,  tRk  ll-Otker  agencies.. 


Foobiole  at  end  of  table.   _ 
TITU  III— CAPITA].  IMPROVEMENTS 

GOVERNMENT  PRMTMG  OFFa 

AcquBition  ol  site  and  general  plans  and  designs  ol  buddng 

Grand  kM.  titles  I,  II.  and  lU:  Hew  budget  (obkgatiattal)  authority 

RECAPmHATUN 


ride  I— Congressional  operations... 

Title  II — Otker  agenaes 

Title  III— Capital  an»o»emenH.„ 


79-059  O-85-aO  (Pt.  17) 


61.000X0 


(9.776.000 


amm 


(3.609.000 


(3.609.000 


11.1(3.000 
12.519.000 


ivim 

210.000 


3.537.000 


7330.000 

2.264.000 

11,500.000 

7.000 

wmm 

104.000 
16.560,000 
19,101,000 


6(.747.000 


72.2(4.000 


1.644,000 


105,0(9.000 
10.201.000 
34,337,000 


3,175,100 
389,900 


3.S(5J)00 


1.775.000 


\»»im 


4,753.000 
470,000 


16.250.000 
24.000.000 


40.250.000 


220.602.000 


422.6(6.000 


13.100/100 

vmm 


12.019AIO 
13.450.000 


12.019AI0 

uMtm 


12.019MI 

nffim 


3.964.000 
210.000 


3.7(0.000 
210.000 


3.760,000 
210.000 


3.7(0.000 
210J00. 


4.174.000 


3.970.000 


3,970.000 


3370,000 


9,971,000 
4,927,000 


(.937M0 
4.234.000 


10.100.000 

2,430,000 


10.100M) 
2.4301100 


21J49.000 

99.000 

2032,000 

22,(88.000 


19J99.000 
21348,000 


14«1.000 
99J00 


20.916.000 


14JS1.000 
99«0. 

19»9,000 
20.916,000 


tbumm 


54.410.000 


4(396.000 


amm 


(4.200.000 


5(3(8,000 


amm 


72.2(5.000 


2311.000 


2311.000 


2311.000 


2311.000  . 


115.443.000 
10.623.000 
33.243,000 


111.9(9.000 
10306.000 
33.221.000 


4J)43.000 

n\m 

mm 


3.976.000 

mm 


4.474,000 


4.405.000 


4,405.000 


4.40SJ00 


1.540.000 


1.0(9.000 


1.0(9,000 


\mm 


165323.000 


161.010.000 


159327.000 


159327.000 


22.716,000 
500.000 


I.715.O0O 
461.000 


(.715.000 
400.000 


8,715.000 
400.000 


193(0.000 
29.279.000 


\imm 

27,120.000 


vmm 

27.120.000 


4(.659.000 


45.000.000 


45.008.000 


45.00(.000 


24437(,000 


233.000.000 


229300.000 


229300,000 


1,000.000 


4(S3(9AI0 


450305.000 


445361,000 


4453(1,000 


$22300,000 


-6,167M0 


-lAlMO 
-1.430J)(0 


-204MI 


-204M( 


+mm 

-2.497.0(0 


-639i((0 


-393,000 
-1,972,000 


-11.731.000 


-11335JIM 


29,6(9,000 
(2,400,000 

32.2((,000 
91.210.000 

31,575,000 
(7.91(.000 

29,000,000 
(4,(43,000 

30.000.000 
(4343.000 

-imm 

-6375300 

(57.9((326 

926.229.000 

650,761.000 

490.560,108 

875,253,108 

-50374392 

111,9(9,000  111,9(9.000  -3,454,000 

9.123.000  9,123,000  -1,500300 

33,221.000  33321.000  -22.000 


3.976.000  3376300  -67.000 

429300  429300  -2j«00 

_....        ( -  300.0(0) 


-69.0(0 


-451300 


-5,496300 


-14.003,000 

-in,ooo 


17388.000  -1.492.000 

27,120.000  -2.159.000 


-3.651.000 


-15.578.01 


-1.000.000 


-39321000 


$-22300300 


$13(0.674.926       $1.433317.000       $1.101366.000         $936.121,10(       $1320314.10(      $-113.102392 


mmm 


mmm 

4(53(9.000 
22300.000 


650,761,000 
450,505,000 


490,560,106  !75353.10(  -M-I'ISJ 

445,561,000  445.561.000  -"^•2J2 

„ -  22300.000 
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IMI 


1912 


I  ISC' 


1912 


1912 


Cofifcrcncc 
conipml  I 


imi  MXMGiiEssolu  omMTns 


S»B»....^. 

HMK  Oi  NBPICSHrtSlMS 

JmN  ItCIIB 

Olta  al  Tectaolofy  AssrsimI.. 
-  ■  lOlta.. 


I  of  UK  C«iW  (cnpl  Litnnr  MAip  an)  irandi) . 

CoKgnssonil  Reonli  Stnn.  limy  of  ConirBS 

Congfessnul  pnntni  and  tuning,  Gowniimir  Prming  Office... 


227.933.000 
3(0.990.026 
61,000,900 
11.1S3,000 
12.S19,000 
72,2M,0IX 
29,6(9,000 
S2,WO.00O 


229,992,000 
37US6.000 
19,776.000 
13,100,000 
14.291.000 
MJ«IO,000 
32.2n.000 
9U1I,000 


383.794.000 
83.609.000 
12.019.000 
l3,4Si.0OO 
51.389,000 
31,S7S,000 

n.9iuoo 


2li.tSS.IOI 

»3'.'609,060 
12.019.000 
12.161.000 
52,366.000 
29,000,000 
84J(3,000 


?I5.I55.10( 
363.794,000 
83,609,000 
12,019.000 
12,161,000 
72.265,000 
30,000.000 
84.143,000 


-14,136,192 
-7,562,000 
-6.167,000 
-1,011.000 
-1.4M,000 

-11.935,000 
-2,291.000 
-6J75,00O 


Tout.  bHe  I— Con|icssanal  opentnB.. 


157,919,926 


926,229,000 


650.761,000 


490.560,109 


875.2U,10« 


-  50.974  J92 


rmi  ll-OTN(R  AGEMXS 


BoUncGinlBi 

Ulnnr  of  Conptss  (eopt  {Mftssmt  Rewitli  Sotmo) 
tJbnn  taUBR  aid  r««ils.  MtM  of  Oc  C«M 


CdwiwwiI  Mail  Offin  (aopt  toftsam*  vntH  ari  IMm).. 

GnM  taawdni  Office .IT. Z2. ZIZ... 

wwnMD  wcounni  rmcpB  dOVO. «..«.„«....„„„ 


1,644,000 

154.^67,000 

4,753,000 

470,000 

40.250,000 

220.(02.000 


2,311.000 

I65J23,000 

22,711,000 

500,000 

4US9,0Q0 

wxitm 

1,000^)00 


2,311,000 
161,010,000 

1,715,000 

461,000 

45,001.000 

233,000.000 


2,311,000 
159.127,000 

1.715,000 

400,000 

45,009.000 

279JOO.0OO 


2,311,000 
159.127,000 

1,715,000 

400,000 

45,009.000 

229.300.000 


-5.496,000 

-14,003,000 

-100.000 

-3.651.000 
- 15.579.000 

- 1.000,000 


lotH,  htk  ll-(MKt  afcnan.. 


mmm 


4tSJ*9.000 


450.505.000 


445,5(1.000 


445.5(1.000 


-39.129.000 


mu  R-CNfTM.  ■FROVnOtTS 


Gmcnmcnt  Pmtini  Offct 

Giaid  tota.  nn  budict  (oMfatnat)  atttontii.. 


22.300.000 


-22.300,000 


1.2(0.(74.926         1.433.917.000         1.101,266.000 


936,121.109        1.320.(14.101 


-113.102,(92 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  speak  to  each  of  the  items  we  con- 
sidered in  conference.  This  is  a  good 
conference  agreement  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer). 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wolf).  My  colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Barnes)  and  I  are  extremely  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  we 
have  discussed  with  the  chairman  the 
critical  nature  of  this  cap  with  respect 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  running  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  now  have  telescoped  GSA  teams 
through  GS-14's,  grade  5,  midmanage- 
ment  and  top  management  at  the 
same  salaries.  Now  we  have  a  Federal 
administration,  as  my  friend  across 
the  aisle  knows,  that  is  very  keyed  to 
incentives.  We  are  doing  away  with 
the  incentives  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  it  is  going  to  redound  to  the 
detriment  of  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  tell 
me  this  issue  is  going  to  be  addressed, 
because  we  feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  failing  to  include  in 
the  conference  report  any  relief  for 
those  senior  level  Federal  employees 
who  are  currently  held  to  a  $50,000 
salary,  this  Congress  has  turned  its 
back  and  closed  its  eyes  to  a  dangerous 
disintegration  of  talent  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  dangerous,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause unless  this  Congress  wakes  up  to 


the  incredible  morale  problem  in  our 
Federal  Government,  the  dam  is  going 
to  break  and  the  Federal  brain  drain  is 
going  to  become  a  brain  flood.  Can 
anyone  in  this  chamber  honestly 
expect  an  individual  of  talent  to 
remain  in  civil  service  when  there  is 
little  incentive  to  do  so.  We  now  have 
more  than  40,000  people,  including 
thousands  of  GS-14's  through  GS-18's 
making  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money.  Middle  management  makes  ex- 
actly the  same  as  upper  management. 
Let  me  tell  you,  were  I  a  senior  execu- 
tive in  our  civil  service,  I  would  have 
given  up  hope  that  this  Congress 
would  do  anything  about  the  problems 
and  would  have  been  shopping  for  a 
consultant's  job  long  ago  while  collect- 
ing my  Federal  retirement  pay. 

It  is  time  that  we  commit  ourselves 
to  running  Government  like  industry. 
Waste  must  go;  fraud  must  go;  the 
profit  to  our  taxpayers  in  the  form  of 
service  must  be  greater;  and  our  em- 
ployees must  have  incentive  to  make 
this  giant  bureaucracy  function  effec- 
tively and  smoothly.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  the  largest  administrative 
body  in  the  world.  It  employs  more 
people  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
Yet  this  Congress  is  telling  the  indi- 
viduals that  run  this  Government  that 
they  are  different  from  everyone  else 
in  this  great  capitalistic  democracy— 
this  Congress  is  saying  "there  are  no 
incentives  for  you,  you  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  you  are  making  now." 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
told  the  American  people  this  week 
that  we  all  have  sacrifices  to  make  in 
the  upcoming  years.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  make  those  sacri- 
fices. Yet  the  President  also  urged  this 
Congress  to  remove  the  Federal  pay 


cap.  Why?  Because  the  Government 
loses  more  money  with  every  topflight 
executive  it  loses  to  private  industry. 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  these 
people  are  leaving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  a  recently  completed 
survey  reports  that  over  45  percent  of 
the  senior  executive  work  force  will 
flee  the  Federal  Government  this 
year.  Almost  90  percent  of  those  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  leave  cite  inad- 
equate salary  as  the  reason  for  their 
coming  departure.  Donald  Devine.  Di- 
rector of  OPM.  is  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  saying  that  "We 
want  effective  people  in  there  .  .  . 
without  a  first-rate  civil  service  you're 
going  to  be  wasting  billions  of  dollars." 

I  believe  Mr.  Devine  "s  assertions  are 
correct.  In  the  1970's,  Federal  execu- 
tive salaries  rose  35  percent  compared 
to  an  84-percent  increase  for  otlier 
Federal  employees  and  a  whopping 
125-percent  increase  for  private  secior 
executives.  The  individuals  currently 
at  the  executive  level  are  bright,  edu- 
cated, and  talented  people.  They  are 
where  they  are  because  they  were  am- 
bitious, they  wanted  to  succeed  and 
they  did  so.  These  same  people  now 
find  themselves  knocking  their  heads 
up  against  a  brick  wall.  No  matter  how 
much  they  love  their  iohs,  and  most  of 
them  do  according  to  the  OPM  survey, 
they  are  not  being  rewarded  for  the 
background  they  have  worked  so  hard 
to  bring  to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  body  is  fooling  itself  if  it  be- 
lieves we  are  saving  money  by  not  rais- 
ing the  pay  cap.  We  are  not.  We  are 
losing  money  and  lots  of  it.  We  can  cut 
programs,  we  can  refuse  a  decent 
salary  increase,  but  we  are  not  touch- 
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Ing  the  problem  unless  we  look  at  this 
Federal  Government  for  what  it  is— a 
very  large  bureaucracy  that  desperate- 
ly needs  the  best  management  that 
money  can  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayer  is  not  a 
whole  lot  different  from  the  stock- 
holder. Both  want  a  maximum  return 
on  their  investment.  For  the  taxpayer, 
the  amount  of  money  taken  out  of  his 
paycheck  is  money  dear  to  him.  In 
return  for  that  contribution  to  the 
Government  he  wants  performance. 
The  stockholder  also  wants  perform- 
ance and  is  willing  to  pay  the  salary 
necessary  in  order  to  hire  executives 
who  will  make  the  best  use  of  his  in- 
vestment. Why  cannot  we  do  that? 

Well  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that 
I  suggest  it  is  because  this  Congress' 
salaries  are  tied  to  the  Federal  execu- 
tives' by  statute.  All  of  us  here  are 
aware  of  the  public's  opinion  of  pay 
raises  for  Members  of  Congress.  They 
do  not  like  it  and  many  Members  are 
very  hesitant  about  voting  themselves 
a  pay  raise.  The  way  around  it  of 
course  is  to  tie  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  our  executive  employees,  that 
way  when  Congress  finally  decides  a 
pay  raise  is  justified  it  can  always 
blame  the  vote  on  the  necessity  of 
giving  our  executives  a  raise.  This  is 
nothing  less  than  holding  the  senior 
employees  hostage  to  the  whims  of 
Congress.  Members  of  this  body  who 
do  not  believe  they  warrant  a  salary 
hike  have  a  very  simple  solution— they 
can  urge,  as  I  do  tonight,  that  we  de- 
link the  executive  employees  and 
Members  of  Congress.  That  way,  if  we 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  feel  we 
are  justified  in  getting  a  pay  raise  we 
do  not  have  to  give  ourselves  one.  and 
our  Federal  executives  can  still  realize 
a  decent  raise  that  will  encourage 
them  to  remain  In  this  Govermient. 

If  we  fall  to  deal  with  this  pay  cap, 
this  Nation  Is  headed  toward  manage- 
ment by  the  mediocre.  We  will  have  to 
be  content  with  a  horde  of  uninspired. 
Inactive,  and  unimaginative  bureau- 
crats. And  when  our  constituencies 
come  asking  why  Govennment  is  get- 
ting worse,  why  we  are  not  moving  for- 
ward, we  can  tell  them  it  Is  because 
this  Congress  defied  all  the  rules  of 
the  American  spirit  and  decided  not  to 
offer  any  incentives  to  the  people  who 
make  the  engine  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  and  urge  that 
this  Congress  will  address  and  correct 
this  situation  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  agree  entirely. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frekzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  amendment  No.  36 
which  removes  the  $25,000  honoraria 
limit  now  contained  In  the  election 
law. 

Most  Members  will  know  that  the 
House  still  has  a  rule  which  limits  our 


honoraria,  and  all  earned  income  to  15 
percent  of  our  salary,  or  about  $9,000. 
After  this  resolution  is  passed,  and 
signed,  members  of  the  other  body  will 
have  no  limit  on  outside  income  of  any 
kind  and  members  of  our  body  will 
still  be  limited  to  $9,000. 

In  the  first  place,  while  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  general  limits  on  outside 
earned  income,  I  do  strongly  believe 
that  honoraria,  because  they  stem 
from  our  representative  function, 
ought  to  be  limited. 

Members  should  go  out  to  meet  the 
public.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  spe- 
cific honoraria,  or  to  the  practice 
itself.  I  do  believe  a  limit  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  guarantee  that  rep- 
resentatives will  not  abandon  their 
duties  to  chase  an  excess  of  honoraria. 
The  limit  was  put  in  the  law  for  a 
good  purpose.  It  should  stay  in  the 
law. 

In  the  second  place,  with  unlimited 
honoraria  the  Senate  Is  unlikely  ever 
to  raise  Its  own  wage,  or  those  of  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  It  will  not  have  to.  It  will 
have  its  own  raise  In  the  form  of  hono- 
raria. The  cap  which  now  limits  our 
recruitment  and  retention  In  public 
service  will  become  worse. 

Five  top  levels  of  civil  service  are 
working  now  at  the  same  pay  rate. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  work  harder, 
to  get  promoted,  or  to  be  more  produc- 
tive. This  amendment  almost  guaran- 
tees that  Federal  productivity  will  de- 
cline. It  almost  guarantees  that  good 
people  will  leave  the  civil  service. 

I  believe  that  our  House  managers 
made  a  unwise  bargain  in  this  continu- 
ing resolution.  I  believe  amendment 
No.  36  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Molinari). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  engage  in  a  little  col- 
loquy with  me  if  he  would.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and 
questions,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, regarding  the  action  taken  by 
the  conference  with  respect  to  the 
public  health  hospitals.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman give  me  an  Idea  as  to  what  the 
status  of  that  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Is  correct.  Based  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  whose  1982  ap- 
propriations bill  will  be  before  this 
body  tomorrow,  continuing  appropria- 
tions are  part  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  amount  provided  is  $72  million  for 
general   operating  expenses   and  $25 


million  for  conversion  of  facilities  that 
have  approved  plans? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  amount  recommended  in  the  bill 
that  will  be  before  this  body  tomor- 
row. And,  that  is  the  amount  that  this 
resolution  continues. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Does  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  have  the  flexibility  under 
your  bill  (Labor-HHS-Education  for 
fiscal  year  1982)  to  operate  these  fa- 
cilities through  October  31? 

Blr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  Secretary  has  that  flexibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Does  the  gentle- 
man understand  that  perhaps  four  fa- 
cilities located  in  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
Baltimore,  Seattle,  and  Boston  may 
have  approvable  plans? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  if  the  Senate  has  included 
any  conversion  money  for  these  Nielli- 
ties? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  did  not  at  the  subcommittee 
level,  but  that  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee  may  seek  some  funds 
for  that  purpose  in  full  committee  in 
the  other  body. 

GKITERAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
conference  report  and  amendments 
thereto  in  disagreement  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  325,  and  that  I  may 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FoQOA). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
some  questions  about  the  energy  pro- 
grams affected  by  this  resolution.  Per- 
haps my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama.  Tom  Bevill,  can  help  me.  Is 
it  true  that  the  spending  rates  estab- 
lished in  this  resolution  for  the  civil- 
ian energy  R.  &  D.  activities  will  be 
governed  by  either  the  current  rate  or 
the  ceilings  established  in  the  House- 
passed  bill? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  particular,  is  this 
true  for  programs  like  OTEC,  the  high 
temperature  gas  reactor  program,  like 
the  MHD  program,  industrial  energy 
conservation,  and  district  heating 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's original  request  but  which  were 
authorized  in  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
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tion  Act  and  were  appropriated  in  the 
House-passed  bills? 

Mr.  BEVTT.I..  Yes,  the  spending 
levels  for  these  programs  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  ceilings  of  the  House- 
passed  legislation  and  the  Department 
of  Energy  is  expected  to  continue 
these  programs. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  the  area  of  magnetic 
fusion  energy  research,  where  we  have 
just  begun  to  bring  in  major  industrial 
involvement,  am  I  coneci  in  assuming 
that  spending  levels  in  this  resolution 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  already 
ongoing  technology  and  construction 
projects  in  which  industry  is  a  major 
participant,  and  preserve  the  number 
of  industry  participants  in  these  im- 
portant activities? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes;  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  sufficient  funding  is  pro- 
vided to  insure  continuation  of  this  in- 
dustrial involvement. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Would  you  also  agree 
that  DOE  should  maintain  adequate 
staffing  levels  for  these  programs  con- 
sistent with  their  spending  rates  and 
the  need  for  responsible  program  man- 
agement? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Certainly  no  prema- 
ture decisions  about  staffing  levels  for 
such  programs  should  be  made  that 
might  jeopardize  the  sound  manage- 
ment of  these  programs. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  conferees 
on  the  continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
325)  for  their  work.  I  am  particularly 
appreciative  of  the  action  the  confer- 
ees have  taken  concerning  a  matter 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

This  important  action  of  the  confer- 
ees is  the  inclusion  of  money  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  an  express 
statement  of  their  intent  that  these 
funds  shall  be  available  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  to  continue  to  pay  career 
senior  executives  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration  as  required  by 
section  3595  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  until  such  executives  are  placed 
or  separated  in  accordance  with  such 
section.  Actually,  if  the  Director  of 
OPM  had  not  misread  the  law  and 
misinterpreted  congressional  intent, 
the  statement  would  not  be  necessary. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981,  we  addressed  a  prob- 
lem which  we  had  overlooked  during 
consideration  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  We  specified  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  when  career 
senior  executives  are  involved  in  re- 
ductions in  force.  The  procedures  and 
rights  we  provided  (now  codified  as  5 
U.S.C.  3595)  are  clear.  A  career  execu- 
tive whose  position  is  abolished  may 
be  removed  from  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  and  the  civil  service  if  the 
career  executive  declines  a  reasonable 
offer  of  placement  in  a  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  position  or  is  not  placed  in 
another  SES  position  •  •  •  within  120 


days  after  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  receives  the  certification 
required  by  the  employing  agency.  A 
career  appointee  may  be  removed  only 
if  one  of  these  events  occurs. 

In  the  case  of  CSA  executives,  the 
required  certification  was  not  received 
until  the  end  of  August,  so  only  about 
30  days  of  the  required  120  have 
passed.  Nevertheless,  the  Director  of 
OPM  proposes  to  remove  these  execu- 
tives on  October  1.  This  is  contrau-y  to 
the  law,  and  the  statement  of  manag- 
ers on  the  continuing  resolution  makes 
this  clear.  I  trust  the  Director  will  now 
apply  the  SES  RIF  provisions  in  the 
manner  originally  intended  by  the 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  agreement  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  325  which  pro- 
vides for  continuing  appropriations  for 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
although  none  of  the  13  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  has  been  sent  to  the 
President— largely  because  of  the  new 
budget  amendments  which  have  just 
been  transmitted  to  the  Congress— I 
want  to  emphasize  that  I  believe  the 
conference  committee  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  to  insure  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  operate  at  the 
appropriation  rate  for  each  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  must,  however,  point  out  that  I 
voted  against  lifting  the  cap  on  Hono- 
raria and  increasing  the  ceiling  on  de- 
ductible expenses.  I  voted  against  both 
of  these  provisions  in  conference  with 
the  Senate  today. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  sacrifices 
that  the  President  has  asked  most 
Americans  to  make— I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  time  to  be  enacting  that 
kind  of  legislation.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
worst  time. 

We  have  also  denied  any  increase  for 
the  senior  Federal  employees  through- 
out this  Goverrunent.  I  think  that  was 
wrong. 

For  these  reasons,  I  excepted  to 
amendment  No.  36,  lifting  the  cap  on 
honorariums,  and  amendment  No.  46, 
increasing  living  expenses  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.« 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agers agreed  that  the  programs  and 
activities  funded  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  should  continue  at  the 
current  level  or  at  the  level  provided 
in  the  Interior  bill  as  passed  the 
House.  The  Senate  had  provided  that 
the  level  for  this  bill  would  be  that  of 
the  House-passed  bill  or  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  There  was  con- 
cern that  certain  programs,  if  operat- 
ed at  the  House  or  current  level,  would 
obligate  under  this  resolution  at  a  rate 
that  would  preempt  the  prerogatives 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

To  allay  those  concerns.  I  want  to 
restate  that  portion  of  House  Report 


97-233  which  expresses  the  commit- 
tee's view  on  the  matter. 

The  Committee  expects  that  departments 
and  agencies  will  carefully  avoid  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds,  for  specific  budget  line  items 
or  program  allocations  on  which  congres- 
sional committees  may  have  expressed 
strong  criticism  at  rates  which  would  im- 
pinge upon  discretionary  decisions  other- 
wise available  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  agencies  issuing  grants 
should  be  careful  that  they  not  exceed 
the  normal  obligation  pattern  for  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

In  addition,  section  106  of  the  reso- 
lution precludes  use  of  funds  provided 
by  the  resolution  for  initiation  or  re- 
sumption of  any  project  or  activity  for 
which  appropriations,  fimds,  or  other 
authority  were  not  available  during 
fiscal  year  1981. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House- 
passed  bill,  H.R.  4035  and  Public  Law 
95-12  together  provide  $45,100,000  for 
a  fully  staffed,  aggressive  compliance 
and  enforcement  program  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  all  of  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  Department  should  not 
undertake  a  reduction  in  force  in  the 
compliance  and  enforcement  program 
in  the  event  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
House  position  when  action  is  com- 
pleted on  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  confer- 
ence agreement  and  I  urge  it  be  adopt- 
ed.* 

•  Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  know,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  a  problem  that 
has  been  created  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  unit  based  at  McConnell  APB, 
Kans.,  created  by  a  number  of  factors, 
administrative  and  legislative.  The 
concept  of  pay  comparability  has  been 
totally  lost  there  and  that  has  resulted 
in  National  Guard  persoimel  being  bid 
away  in  incredible  numbers.  In  fact,  it 
has  resulted  in  other  military  installa- 
tions nearby  recruiting  personnel  from 
this  Air  National  Guard  unit.  The 
statement  of  managers  accompanying 
this  resolution  includes  direction  to 
the  administration  to  use  present  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  remedy  this 
problem.  I  urge  the  Department  to  act 
promptly  to  correct  this  situation. 

Timing  of  the  administrative  re- 
sponse is  very  important,  first,  of 
course,  because  the  situation  has  been 
festering  for  far  too  long  already.  But, 
also  because  we  need  to  know  if  they 
are  able  to  use  that  present  authority 
broadly  enough  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem before  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
fense Appropriations  bill  is  acted  on 
by  the  subcommittee.  The  subcommit- 
tee staff  has  been  working  with  the 
Defense  Department  since  I  testified 
about  this  earlier  this  year  to  make 
sure  that  we  had  workable  corrective 
language  for  the  bill.  So  the  subcom- 
mittee will  know  how  to  proceed,  it  is 
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most  important  that  the  Department 
act  on  this  without  delay.* 
*  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
get  the  feeling  that  our  conferees  on 
the  continuing  resolution  were  con- 
fused and  thought  tomorrow  was  pay 
day,  rather  than  the  begirming  of 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Let  us  review  the  bidding.  The 
House  passed  a  simple,  straight,  tradi- 
tional continuing  resolution  covering 
those  areas  for  which  we  had  not  al- 
ready passed  comprehensive  appro- 
priations bills.  The  Senate,  dominated 
by  big  spending  conservative  Republi- 
cans, started  placing  baubles  on  the 
bill.  One  would  end  the  limitation  on 
honoraria  for  Senators.  Nothing  more 
than  a  back  door  pay  raise.  Is  not  this 
what  Reaganomics  is  all  about?  An- 
other would  allow  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  deduct  their  Washington  ex- 
penses from  their  taxes.  We  would 
avoid  paying  for  our  fair  share  of  the 
Government  we  oversee.  Perhaps  the 
creative  Republicans  In  the  other  body 
have  found  a  way  of  explaining  to 
their  constituents  how  they  avoided 

Additionally,  the  Senate  voted  to 
raise  the  pay  celling  for  senior  execu- 
tives and  executive  level  officials. 
While  this  pay  raise  may  appear  un- 
seemly at  this  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, I  know,  as  chairwoman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  that 
there  Is  strong  justification  for  paying 
top  managers  a  wage  comparable  to 
the  private  sector. 

After  the  profligate  Senate  worked 
its  will,  the  legislation  went  to  confer- 
ence committee.  What  happened?  The 
one  justifiable  provision  dealing  with 
senior  executives  vanished,  like  early 
morning  mist  over  the  Potomac.  Re- 
maining In  the  conference  report,  as  I 
understand  It,  are  three  provisions  to 
increase  benefits  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. One  is  the  no  taxes  of  Members 
of  Congreso  provision.  Second,  the  no 
limitation  on  honoraria  provision. 
Third,  a  new  provision  appeared, 
which  puts  congressional  salaries  on  a 
permanent  appropriations,  so  we  do 
not  have  to  go  through  the  embarrass- 
ment of  voting  for  our  own  pay  each 


year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
is  so  bad  it  is  designed  to  go  down.  It 
richly  deserves  the  defeat  for  which  it 
was  fabricated.* 

*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  special  support  and  grati- 
tude for  an  important  provision  con- 
tained In  this  conference  report. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  legislation  au- 
thority to  operate  the  elderly  com- 
modity feeding  program  Is  extended 
for  the  next  12  months  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  provision  will  eliminate  the  tre- 
mendous apprehension  which  was 
being  registered  sw:ross  this  Nation 
caused  by  an  inadvertent  legislative 


omission.  When  the  House  passed  the 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  all 
funding  was  deleted  for  the  commod- 
ities program.  It  apparently  was  felt 
by  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  that 
another  bill  transferring  the  program 
from  USDA  to  DHHS  was  going  to 
pass.  Not  only  did  this  bill  not  pass- 
but  during  consideration  of  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act— it  was  em- 
phasized by  the  conferees  that  the 
program  was  to  remain  with  USDA. 

Consequently,    during    the    August 
recess  I  contacted  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
urge  that  they  provide  funds  in  their 
Agriculture     appropriation     biU     to 
Insure   no   Interruption   of   this   pro- 
gram. Meanwhile,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Labor— HHS    imder    the 
expert   leadership   of   Hon.   William 
Natcher,  chose  to  provide  contingency 
funding  for  this  program  under  HHS. 
However.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  conferees  In  fact  have  agreed  to 
extend  the  program  as  is  for  another 
12  months  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  USDA.  The  funding  level  provided 
actually    represents    an    increase    of 
almost  $10  million  from  last  year— and 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  entire  amount  will  be  spent  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  formula  which 
reimburses  States  and  areas  according 
to  meals  served  and  not  population. 
This  is  especially  significant  because 
this  formula  has  aided  the  States  in 
their  efforts  to  operate  efficient  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  conference  report 
language  will  still  permit  providers  to 
take  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities. 

The  USDA  elderly  feeding  program 
is  vital  to  seniors  across  this  Nation.  It 
serves  as  a  supplement  for  the  existing 
nutrition  program  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  It  also  permits  States 
to  take  cash  In  lieu  of  commodities  to 
permit  expansion  of  service  to  seniors. 
Estimates  point  to  as  many  as  22  mil- 
lion meals  being  provided  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  elderly  feeding  program  like 
those  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  are 
success  stories  which  should  be  and 
happily  have  been  spared  from  the 
budget  cutting  sword.  The  conferees 
on  both  sides  of  the  Congress  and  aisle 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
which  led  to  this  provision  and  I  urge 
House  passage.* 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  continuing  resolution  comes 
before  us,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  defeat  the  parliamentary 
gimmicks  that  have  been  developed 
and  at  least  reject  the  proposal  to 
change  the  celling  on  honoraria 
income  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot 
stick  to  rules  which  would,  once  and 
for  all,  put  present  and  future  Mem- 
bers on  notice  as  to  what  they  will  be 
limited  to  in  terms  of  outside  earned 


Income.  It  is  about  time  we  let  some 
reasonable  rule  stay  on  the  books  long 
enough  to  enforce  it  effectively. 

We  all  knew  the  limits  when  we  en- 
tered this  Congress.  If  we  reopen  the 
tinkering  with  the  present  ceiling,  we 
will  make  this  issue  a  source  of  contin- 
ued controversy  for  us.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Members  to  preserve  the  present 
limits  and  keep  this  matter  in  a  true 
and  modest  dimension. 

In  the  23  years  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress, my  honoraria  have  been  very 
limited,  and  I  would  think  that  my  ex- 
perience is  typical  of  most  Members  of 
Congress,  especially  House  Members. 
The  other  body  has  had  a  higher  cell- 
ing anyway,  and  further  changes  for 
them  are  absolutely  unnecessary. 

I  also  am  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sion on  cost-of-living  expenses  for 
Members  of  Congress.* 
*  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  325,  the  continuing 
resolution  to  provide  interim  funding 
for  Government  agencies  through  No- 
veml>er  20. 

My  opposition  is  based  primarily  on 
the  Christmas  tree-like  items  which 
have  been  added  back  door  in  the 
House-Senate  conference.  These  items 
have  granted  substantial  benefits  to 
Members  of  Congress.  In  particular,  I 
am  in  opposition  to  a  provision  which 
would  permit  automatic  pay  increases 
in  future  years.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  wrong  time  for  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  be  voting  any  financial 
benefits  to  themselves,  whether  they 
be  in  the  form  of  pay  increases,  tax  ex- 
emptions, or  lifting  limitations  on  out- 
side income.  It  is  just  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  be  sending  to  the  American 
people.  At  a  time  when  the  press  and 
many  opponents  of  the  economic  re- 
covery program  are  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  the 
budget  reductions  which  go  into  affect 
today,  most  of  which  I  feel  are  justi- 
fied, a  great  deal  of  emotional  feeling 
Is  being  generated  among  members  of 
the  American  public.  I  strongly  oppose 
any  signals  of  this  sort  which  indicate 
that  the  Congress  is  treating  itself 
preferentially.  Such  steps  will  only 
generate  additional  feelings  of  distrust 
of  this  institution.* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOnOI*  TO  RECOlOfIT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  YOUMG 
OP  FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  With  enthu- 
siasm, Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  YouMG  of  Florida  moves  to  reconunit 
the  conference  report  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 325  to  the  committee  on  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  a[>- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Anticipating  such, 
the  Chair  has  counted  the  House.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
case,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

AMStDICEirrS  IK  DISAGREEHEirT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  Page  16.  line 

15,  insert: 

Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  or  any  other 
law.  there  shall  be  forty-seven  permanent 
positions  designated  as  Economic  Develop- 
ment Representatives  out  of  the  total 
number  of  permanent  positions  funded  in 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  positions  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  various  States  within  the 
approved  organizational  structure  in  place 
on  June  1.  1981.  and  where  possible,  with 
those  employees  who  filled  those  positions 
on  that  date. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrrEH  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "llOA". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  24.  line 

16,  insert: 

Sec.  125.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
110(a>  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescission  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  97-12) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  and  except  that  the  total  amount  so 
transferred  from  any  such  balance  remain- 
ing as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  $15,000 


or  25  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
Senator's  Official  Office  Expense  Account, 
whichever  is  greater,  as  determined  under 
section  506<bKl)  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C.  58(bKl),  for 
the  calendar  year  1981 ". 

Mr.  Whitten  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dlsagreeent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  125.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
ll(Ka)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescission  Act,  1981  (Public  Law  97-12) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
";  except  that  the  total  amount  so  trans- 
ferred from  any  such  balance  remaining  as 
of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  $15,000  or  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  Senator's  Of- 
ficial Office  Expense  Account,  whichever  is 
greater,  as  determined  under  s>>rc<c<i 
506(bKl)  of  the  Supplemental  Approprra- 
tions  Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C.  58(b)(1)).  for  the 
calendar  year  1982". 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  27,  line 
11,  insert: 

Sec.  130(a).  In  subsection  (a),  section  4411, 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  strike  out  all 
after  the  word  "speech,"  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "year."  and  insert  "or  article.". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)(lXA),  section  702, 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  after  the  word 
"source"  where  it  appears  the  last  time  in 
the  paragraph  insert:  'including  speeches, 
appearances,  articles,  or  other  publica- 
tions". 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  130.  (a)  In  section  323(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  441  (a))— 

( 1 )  strike  out  all  af  Ur  "shall  accept"  down 
to  and  including  "(1)  any"  and  insert  "shall 
accept  any":  and 

(2)  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "speech," 
down  to  and  Including  "year."  and  insert  "or 
article.". 

(b)  In  section  102(aMlHA)  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  702 
(aXlKA)),  after  the  word  "source  "  where  it 
appears  the  last  time  in  the  paragraph 
insert  "including  speeches,  appearances,  ar- 
ticles, or  other  publications". 

(c)  Effective  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  continuing  each  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  hereafter  may  be  necessary  for 

"Compensation  of  Members  '  (and  adminis- 
trative expenses  related  thereto),  as  author- 
ized by  law  and  at  such  level  recommended 
by  the  President  for  Federal  employees  for 
that  fiscal  year  are  hereby  appropriated 
from  money  in  the  "Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated.  Such  sums  when  paid  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  any  sums  accrued  in  prior  years 
but  not  paid.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  '"Member"  means  each 
member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Resident  Commission- 
er from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Delegates  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  43:  Page  29,  line  3, 
insert: 

Sec.  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  amounts  made  available  under 
this  joint  resolution  for  loans  to  be  guaran- 
teed under  the  Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund  for  alcohol  production  facilities 
shall  be  used  expeditiously  for  the  making 
of  loan  guarantees  to  applicants  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  are 
qualified  to  receive  such  guarantees. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
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the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  this  Joint  resolution, 
$250,000,000  shall  be  available  for  loans  to 
be  guaranteed  under  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insurance  Fund  for  alcohol  produc- 
tion facilities  to  applicants  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  are  qualified 
to  receive  such  guarantees,  and  $93,200,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  elderly  feeding 
program  authorized  by  section  311  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the   next   amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  29.  line 
10,  inseri: 

Sec.  138.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thU  Joint  resolution,  $125,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Multinational  Force  and  Ol)servers  to  imple- 
ment the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  138.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  $125,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  to  imple- 
ment the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel:  Provided,  That  the  faculties  con- 
structed by  use  of  these  funds  shall  not  be 
available  for  participation  of  U.S.  troops  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  In 
the  Slnal  without  prior  authorization  by 
Congress  for  the  participation  of  U.S. 
troops. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  order  to  ex- 
plain an  addition  to  the  amendment 
which  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  can  accept.  It  in- 
volves a  pr(x:edural  no  vote  on  the 
motion  presently  being  offered.  This 
will  enable  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin to  offer  additional  language. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  is 
designed  to  provide  necessary  fimds 
for  initial  contract  obligations  associ- 
ated with  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
(MPO)  peacekeeping  activities  In  the 
Sinai. 

The  amendment  provides  $125  mil- 
lion to  be  obligated  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  MPO.  However,  only  $20 
million  can  actually  be  expended  until 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  au- 
thorizing such  participation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield- 
ed to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  a  continuing 
resolution.  Unless  we  get  it  through  the 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President  to- 
night, more  than  half  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  close  tomorrow.  I  therefore 
carmot  yield  for  the  purpose  of  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  offering  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  the  Chair  imder- 
stands  it,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WHITTEN)  did  not  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  offering  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  states  that  he  is  not 
offering  an  amendment.  The  gentle- 
man may  continue. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  this  compromise.  The 
money  needed  to  honor  the  contracts 
will  be  available  but  the  integrity  of 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
process  of  the  Congress  will  be  pre- 
served. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long),  is  agree- 
able. The  subcommittee  chairman's 
steadfast  efforts  in  assisting  on  prior 
authorization  for  U.S.  troop  presence 
in  the  Sinai  deserve  special  commen- 
dation. And  I  hope  that  sometime  I 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
the  amendment,  but  I  am  not  offering 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  we  open  this 
amendment  up  under  the  circimi- 
stances,  I  think  we  would  make  a  mis- 
take. I  do  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  and  the  gentleman  from 


Maryland  should  be  able  to  work  this 
out  with  the  authorities  that  are  at 
their  disposal  concerning  this  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  amendment  provides  $125  mil- 
lion to  be  used  for  facilities  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  in  the  Sinai  in  accordance 
with  the  Camp  David  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

However,  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  none  of  these  facilities 
can  be  used  by  U.S.  troops  until  the 
participation  of  the  U.S.  troops  is  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

It  seems  essential  to  me  that  a  step 
of  this  magnitude— sending  UJS.  troops 
to  the  Sinai— not  be  undertaken  unless 
and  until  it  is  authorized  by  both 
bodies  of  Congress. 

The  original  Senate  amendment 
would  simply  have  done  away  with  the 
necessity  of  an  authorization— a  prop- 
osition that  I  found  intolerable,  as  did 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  money  is  required 
on  an  urgent  basis  in  order  to  make 
the  necessary  preparation  for  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai  after 
Israel  withdraws  from  its  captured  ter- 
ritory there. 

However,  we  should  not  proceed  in  a 
backdoor  way  to  place  U.S.  troops  in 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  in  the 
volatile  Sinai,  through  a  Senate  floor 
amendment  on  a  6-week  continuing 
resolution. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
before  you  makes  the  necessary  con- 
struction fimds  available,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserves  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  by  requiring  authori- 
zation before  U.S.  troops  can  partici- 
pate in  the  Multinational  Force. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Ji4r.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  the  observation  to 
the  gentleman  I  hope  we  can  move  ex- 
peditiously. We  denied  ourselves  and 
the  senior  executive  service  that  4.8 
percent  pay  raise,  but  if  we  do  not  get 
this  over  to  the  other  body  before  mid- 
night, my  colleagues  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  judges.  I  say 
let  us  move  along. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHi"rrEN). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the  last  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  30.  line  1, 
insert: 

Sbc.  140.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  dollar  limits  on  tax  deductions  for 
living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress 
while  away  from  home  shall  be  the  same  as 
such  limits  for  businessmen  and  other  pri- 
vate citizens. 

(bXl)  The  last  sentence  of  section  162(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "home" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  Public  Law  471,  Eighty -second  Con- 
gress, approved  July  9.  1952  (66  SUt.  464).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  matter  under  the 
heading  "HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. Salaries,  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members"  (66  Stat.  467;  2  U.S.C.  31c). 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1981. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  Sec.  "140"  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "139". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittew). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


RECESS 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  September  28, 
1981,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes 
before  the  House  convenes. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  45 
minutes  p.m.).  the  House  stood  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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The  recess  having  expired. 
House  was  called  to  order  by 
Speaker  at  12:45  a.m. 


the 
the 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  conunittee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  325)  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16,  31.  36.  43.  44. 
and  46  to  the  above-entitled  joint  reso- 
lution. 


September  30,  1981 


LOSING  STREAK  BROKEN 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
there  are  many  important  issues 
weighing  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Congress- 
men these  days,  but  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  yet  another  matter, 
an  event  of  overwhelming  significance 
that  occurred  without  even  so  much  as 
a  mention  in  the  lutional  news:  On 
September  11  just  past,  the  East 
Alton-Wood  River  Community  High 
School  football  team  won  a  game. 
That  may  not  seem  significant  to  my 
colleagues,  but  consider  that  this  vic- 
tory broke  the  longest  losing  streak  in 
southern  Illinois. 

Small  victories  count  for  a  lot  when 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  The  so- 
ciology class  at  the  high  school  was  so 
filled  with  good  feelings  for  their 
team,  the  Oilers,  that  they  just  had  to 
write  their  Congressman  about  it. 

In  engineering  the  briliant  27-13  vic- 
tory over  Mater  Dei  of  Breese.  111.. 
Oiler  Coach  William  Perry  logged  the 
first  win  of  his  varsity  career  at  the 
school. 

The  thrill  of  victory  arrives  with  sur- 
prising intensity  when  the  agony  of 
defeat  is  felt  as  a  constant  dull  ache. 
As  President-elect  Richard  Nixon  may 
have  said  to  his  wife  that  morning 
after  election  day  in  1968,  "Well.  Pat. 
you  cannot  lose  them  all."  The  signifi- 
cance on  the  national  scene  is  that  the 
Oilers,  with  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 
kept  plugging  away  until  they  made  it. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  Is  a  harbinger  of 
good  things  for  us  all.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,   permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative   program   and   any   special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 
Mr.  Dymally,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  for  1 
hour.  October  6.  1981. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  5  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzales,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNimzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lantos,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1981. 

Mr.  Dwter.  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 9.  1981. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Vento.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,880. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLDM)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  LEBoirriLLiER. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Benedict  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wamfler. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Mr.  Peyser. 
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Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Simon. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILUS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1033.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caroli- 
na establishing  their  lateral  seaward  bound- 
ary: and 

S.  1475.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED     . 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4084.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6,  1982,  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Nurses". 

HJ.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit;  and 

H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 


RESOLU- 
TO     THE 


A     BILL     AND     JOINT 

TIONS     PRESENTED 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4084.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
of  1972.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  263.  An  act  to  designate  May  6, 
1982,  as  "National  Recognition  Day  for 
Nurses": 

H.J.  Res.  265.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit;  and 

H.J.  Res.  266.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
a.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  today, 
Thursday,  October  1, 1981,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2260.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting 
budget  amendments  for  fiscal  year  1982  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-94);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  National 
Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l>;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2272.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  mainte- 
nance function  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Ala.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Spain  (Transmittal  No.  81- 
103),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
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2274.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  means  of  reducing  the 
costs  of  the  program  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  carried  out  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  pur- 
suant to  section  306(f)  of  Public  Law  96-153; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

2275.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-88,  "To  establish  the  real  proper- 
ty tax  rates  for  tax  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-89.  "To  amend  the  Minors 
Health  Regiilations  to  permit  voluntary 
blood  donations  to  nonprofit  organizations 
by  minors  seventeen  (17)  years  of  age  or 
older,  to  make  clarifying  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  District  of  Columbia  Sexual 
Assault  Reform  Act  of  1981,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Controlled  Substances 
Act  of  1981,  the  Traffic  Act  AmendmenU  of 
1981,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic 
Adjudication  Act;  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Law  Enforcement  Act  to  make  a 
criminal  offense  of  the  combined  possession 
and  use  of  an  Instrument,  tool,  or  Imple- 
ment with  the  Intent  to  commit  a  crime;  and 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  State- 
hood Constitutional  Initiative  of  1979  to 
clalrfy  the  application  of  other  election  and 
conflict  of  interest  laws  to  convention  dele- 
gates," pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Commission  for  Employment  Policy, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Federal  role  in 
vocational  education,   pursuant  to  section 


to 


505  of  Public  Law  93-203,  as  amended; 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2278.  A  letter  from  the  (jeneral  Ounsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
energy  program  to  be  held  on  October  5  In 
Paris;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
energy  program  to  be  held  on  October  7  and 
8  in  Paris;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2280.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S.-origln  defense  equip- 
ment to  Spain,  pursuant  to  section  3(dKl) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2281.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  major  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Singapore  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
24-81),  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2282.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  decision  to  furnish 
certain  major  weapons  to  foreign  govern- 
ment, pursuant  to  section  8(d)  of  Public 
Law  91-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  E)epart- 
ment  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  Inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Spain 
(Transmittal  No.  81-103).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2285.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Manpow- 
er Planning  and  Analysis.  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics),  transmitting 
the  annual  repert  of  the  Military  Retire- 
ment Systeip^or  fiscal  year  1980.  pursuant 
to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Pri(cedures  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2286.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of 
ACmON,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2287.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  distribu-. 
tion  of  Warm  Springs  judgment  funds 
awarded  In  Docket  No.  198  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2288.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Court's  Judgment  order  in  Docket  No.  229, 
The  Navajo  Tribe  v.  The  United  State*;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
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States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of 
the  books  of  the  organization's  Quartermas- 
ter General  for  the  year  ended  August  31. 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  permit  transfers  of 
funds  among  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  cope  with  oil  import  disruptions 
(EMD-81-117.  September  29.  1981);  .iointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL;  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4145.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
uniform  margin  requirements  in  transac- 
tions involving  the  acquisition  of  securities 
of  certain  United  States  corporations  by 
non-United  States  persons  where  such  ac- 
quisition is  financed  by  non-United  States 
lenders,  to  specify  a  private  right  of  action 
for  violations  of  margin  requirements,  and 
for  certain  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  97-258).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  232.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4612) 
to  temporarily  delay  the  October  1.  1981.  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  for  milk 
and  to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  on  June  1,  1982  (Rept. 
No  97-259).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 325  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
260).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
JoNEs     of     North     Carolina,     Mrs. 
BoGGs,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brxaux,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Taozin,  Mr.  Focu- 
ETTA,  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston): 
H.R.  4627.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
policy  of  authorizing,  promoting,  financing, 
and  facilitating,  on  a  priority  and  expedited 
basis,  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  im- 
provement of  deep-draft  commercial  ports 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  St  Germain)  (by  request): 


H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  back 
side  of  U.S.  paper  money  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  $1  to  be  printed  by  a  method  other 
than  the  intaglio  process:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  4629.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  trust  fund 
which  is  financed  from  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  which  is  used  as  a  re- 
serve for  the  social  security  trust  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.R.  4630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  United  States  of  aliens  affili- 
ated with  terrorist  organizations,  to  require 
investigations  of  registered  agents  of  such 
.organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Montgomxrt,  and  Mr. 
LoTT): 

H.R.  4631.  A  biU  to  designate  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  building,  located  on  the 
campus  of  Mississippi  State  University, 
StarkvUle.  Miss.,  as  the  "Robey  Wentworth 
Hamed  Laboratory";  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA: 

HJi.  4632.  A  bill  to  provide  land-grant 
status  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  4633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  redefine  the  Federal 
offense  of  rape;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4634.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  benefits  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  are  not  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  or  who  are 
residing  abroad:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mr.  Broomtield.  and  Mr. 
Derwinski): 

H.R.  4635.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 

H.R.  4636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  payments 
under  Government  health  plans  for  services 
of  nurse-mldwives;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4637.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age under  medicare  of  services  performed 
by  a  nurse-midwife;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 

H.R.  4638.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
records  classifying  individuals  on  the  basis 
of  ethnicity  shall  classify  as  'Filipino"  indi- 
viduals identifiable  as  being  of  Filipino 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE: 

H.R.  4639.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  which  reduce  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 

H.R.  4640.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  in 


the  case  of  an  employee  annuity,  the  em- 
ployee may  elect  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  all  amounts  received  by  the  employ- 
ee under  the  annuity  until  the  employee  re- 
covers his  consideration  for  the  annuity, 
without  regard  to  whether  such  consider- 
ation is  recovered  during  the  first  3  years  of 
the  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4641.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  3-year 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  copper  sale  or;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4642.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
isomeric  mixtures  of  ethylbiphenyl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4643.  A  bill  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  assistance  programs  and  re- 
quirements, provide  assistance  recipients 
with  greater  flexibility,  and  to  minimize  ad- 
ministrative burden  and  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams and  requirements:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    DICKS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Swirt,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Bohker, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  AdCoin.  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Wydeni  : 
H.R.  4644.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  re- 
quire findings  of  adverse  effects  of  pesti- 
cides and  other  chemicals  to  be  based  on  ob^ 
jective  scientific  data;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    DYSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bowen, 
and  Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.R.  4645.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  collection 
of   certain    user    fees   by    the    U.S.    Coast 
Guard:    to   the   Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  4646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  require  that  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  be  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GA'YDOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McDaoe,     Mr.     DoRGAN    of    North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Fadntroy): 
H.R.  4647.  A  bUl  to  award  special  Congres- 
sional  gold   medals   to   Fred   Waring,    the 
widow  of  Joe  Louis,  and  Louis  L' Amour,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  4648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  with  respect  to 
interstate  trust  operations;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.   4649.   A   bill   entitled   "The   Solar 
Access  and  Federal  Buildings  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL; 
H.R.  4650.  A  bill  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  an  Individual  to  be  Informed  about  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
in  an  employment  situation  and  to  obtain 
access  to  employment  records:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   GUARINI   (for  himself,   Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Fary,  and 
Mr.  Forsythe): 
H.   Res.    233.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  extend  additional  agri- 
cultural credits  to  Poland:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Trible,      Mr.      Whitehurst,      Mr. 
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Bliley,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr., 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr. 

Robinson,    Mr.    Parris,    and    Mr. 

Wolf): 
H.  Res.  234.  Resolution  commending  the 
cultural  laureate  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

194.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  establishment  of  a  Reye's 
Syndrome  coordinating  committee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

195.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetu.  relative  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  regional  office  at  Burling- 
ton, Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
lOmitUdfnm,  the  Record  of  September  29, 

19811 
H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Broomtield,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  DeNahdis,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Emery,  Mr.  Eroahl,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  Mrs. 
Penwick,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Pin- 
dley,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Grisham,  Mr.  GuNOERSON.  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

iSubmitted  September  30.  19811 
H.R.  27:  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Mavroules,    Mr.    Montgomery,    and    Mr. 
Weaver. 
H.R.  248:  Mr.  Moakley. 
H.R.  374:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
Mr.  Dougherty. 
H.R.  556:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.R  1300:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Engush,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  McDonald, 
Mr.    WoLf,    Mr.    Sam    B.    Hall,    Jr..    Mr. 
Weaver,    Mr.    Coelho,    Mr.    Wyden,    Mr. 
Railsback,    Mr.    Davis,    Mr.    Hutto.    Mrs. 
Martin    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
LeBoutiluer,  Mr.  STimp,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  and 
Mr.  Neal. 
H.R.  1574:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
H.R.  2543:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mrs. 
Fenwick,    Mr.    McGrath,    Mr.    Wolp,    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Lantos,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mrs.  Bou«uard,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. 

H.R.  3117:  Mr.  Downey,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Railsback,  and  Mr. 
Hawkins. 


H.R.  3191:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Patman,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Albosta.  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  3607:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  3760:  Mr.  Swirr. 

H.R.  3769:  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  4161:  Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr.  Dwyeh. 

H.R.  4313:  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Mitchel, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Fkenzel,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Hammersckmidt,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  Mr.  Eroahl.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Gun- 
DER80N.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  Jefpords,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Ko- 
GOVSEK,  Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr.  Pindley. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Lehman, 
and  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  Nelligan. 
H.R.  4504:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 

Vento. 
H.J.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Fary. 
H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller  of 

California,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

Thomas,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 

Frost.    Mr.    Cheney,    Mr.    Wortley,    Mr. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  Grisham. 
H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Stark. 
H.J.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 

Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 

Mineta,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 

Fish,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
H.J.  Res.  296:  Mr.  Mattox. 
H.J.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Smith  of 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Mavroules, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

Maryland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fazio, 

Mr.    E^DGAR,    Mr.    Ford   of    Michigan.    Mr. 

Rahall,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 

Coelho,   Mr.   Vento,   Mr.   Glickman,   Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Danielson.  and 

Mr.  Daschle. 
H.J.    Res.    323:    Mr.    Frenzel    and    Mr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
Lehman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Grisham.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  MooRE,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
LUKEN,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  HiGHTOWER,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hart- 
NETT.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.  Res.  158:  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 


228.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  relative  to 
natural  gas  decontrol;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

229.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, New  York  SUte  Bar  Association, 
Albany,  relative  to  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
—Page  222,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  XVn— EXEMPTION  OF  CENTRAL 
POOD  SERVICE  KITCHENS  FROM 
MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 

EXEMPTION  OF  CENTRAL  FOOD  SERVICE 
KITCHENS  FROM  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Sec.  1701.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  601)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(w)  The  term  'central  food  service  kitch- 
en' means  any  establishment  engaged  solely 
in  the  preparation  of  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
casses, meat,  or  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equines  for  use  as  or  In  food  served 
only  to  consumers  at  any  restaurant  owned 
or  operated  by  the  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion owning  or  operating  such  establish- 
ment.". 

(b)  Section  23  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  (21  U.S.C.  623)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cHl)  The  provisions  of  this  title  requir- 
ing inspection  of  the  preparation  of  the  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  at  establishments  conducting  such 
operations  for  commerce  shall  not  apply  to 
the  preparation  of  such  articles  by  central 
food  service  kitchens. 

■•(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit,  or  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  prohibit,  any 
central  food  service  kitchen  to  using  any 
mark,  labeling,  package,  or  ingredient 
before  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  such  use.". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  624) 
is  amended  by  inserting  ",  central  food  serv- 
ice kitchen,"  after  "store". 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
678)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or  exempt 
from  Inspection  under  section  23(cXl)  of 
this  Act, "  after  'inspection". 

EXEMPTION  or  CENTRAL  FOOD  SERVICE 
KITCHENS  FROM  POULTRY  INSPECTION 

Sec.  1702.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  453)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(cc)  The  term  'central  food  service  kitch- 
en' means  any  establishment  engaged  solely 
in  the  processing  of  poultry  or  poultry  prod- 
ucts for  use  as  or  in  food  served  only  to  con- 
sumers at  any  restaurant  owned  or  operated 
by  the  person  owning  or  operating  such  es- 
tablishment.". 
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(b)  Section  15  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.S.C.  464)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (aK2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  central  food  service  kitchens:  and": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(d)  the  following:  "The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit,  or  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  by  regulation  to  pro- 
hibit, any  central  food  service  liitchen  to 
using  any  mark,  labeling,  package,  or  ingre- 
dient before  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  such  use.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  23  of 
the  Poultry  ProducU  Inspection  Act  (21 
VS.C.  467e)  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or  at 
any  central  food  service  kitchen  exempted 
under  section  15(a)(2)  of  this  Act,"  after 
"official  establishment". 

Page  3,  before  line  1.  insert  the  following: 
TITLE  XVII— EXEMPTION  OF  CENTRAL 

POOD     SERVICE     KITCHENS     FROM 

MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
—Page  2,  strike  out  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents "TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON"  and 
Insert     in     lieu     thereof     "TITLE     V— 
COTTON". 

Page  25.  line  18  striking  "TITLE  V— 
UPLAND  COTTON"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "TITLE  V— COTTON". 

Page  32,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  sec- 
tion 101(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1441(f)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
price  support  for  cotton  shall  apply  several- 
ly to  (1)  American  upland  cotton  and  (2) 
extra  long  staple  cotton  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  ginned  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  347  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  except 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  1982  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  through 
nonrecourse  loans  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton,  price  support  loans  shall  be 
made  available  to  cooperators  for  such  crop 
at  a  level  which  is  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  or  more  than  125  per  centum  in 
excess  of  the  loan  level  established  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inch  upland  cotton  (micronalre  3.5  through 
4.9)  of  such  crop  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States.  If  producers  have  disap- 
proved marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  price  support  loans 
shall  be  made  available  to  cooperators  for 
such  crop  at  a  level  which  shall  be  50  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  loan  level  estab- 
lished for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  (micronalre 
3.5  through  4.9)  of  such  crop  at  average  lo- 
cation in  the  United  SUtes.  Nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  price  support  avail- 
able for  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  accord- 
ance with  section  402  of  this  Act. '. 

By  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 
—Page  9.  line  3,  strike  out  "this  Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 
Page  76.  strike  out  lines  1  through  15. 
Page  80.  lines  3.  10.  20  and  22,  strike  out 
"Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

Page  87,  line  3,  strike  out  "subtitle"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

Page  87,  strike  out  line  5  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  6,  page  88. 
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Page  90.  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  23,  page  91. 

Page  95,  strike  out  line  17  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  3.  page  100. 

Page  100,  strike  out  line  9  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  6.  page  103. 

Page  104,  strike  out  lines  7  through  16. 

Page  105,  strike  out  lines  3  through  22. 

Page  106,  strike  out  lines  3  through  11. 

Page  110,  strike  out  line  14  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  2,  page  HI. 

Page  114,  strike  out  lines  8  and  9. 

Page  120,  strike  out  lines  6  through  22. 

Page  175,  line  1,  strike  out  "Mlntlre-Sten- 
nls"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Mclntire- 
Stennls". 

Page  181.  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  6,  page  185. 

Page  187.  strike  out  line  10  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  2.  page  188. 

Page  188.  line  3.  strike  out  the  designation 
"(b)". 

Page  189,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

Renumber    the    remaining    sections    In 
Titles  X,  XIII,  and  XV  accordingly. 
-  Page  132,  line  22,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  134,  line  14,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  134,  line  24,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  135,  line  7,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  136,  line  11,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  136,  line  24,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  137,  line  3,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  137,  line  15,  insert  "National"  before 
■Agricultural". 

Page  137,  line  23,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  138,  line  4,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  141,  line  18,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  142.  line  10.  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  143.  line  3.  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  143.  line  23,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  148,  line  15,  insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  150,  line  6,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  150.  line  14.  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  151.  line  17.  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  152,  line  8.  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  153,  line  3,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  154,  line  20,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  155,  line  8,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  155,  line  19,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  156.  line  1.  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  157.  line  13.  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  162,  line  19,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  163,  line  3,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  163.  line  12.  insert  "National"  liefore 
"Agricultural". 

Page  164,  line  14,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

Page  164.  line  24,  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 


Page  165.  line  19.  Insert  "National"  before 
"Agricultural". 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
—Page  69,  after  line  14  Insert: 

Section  1002  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (i)  and  redesignating  the  remain- 
ing subsection  as  (J). 

"(I)  When  a  producer  samples,  turns, 
moves  or  replaces  grain  or  any  other  com- 
modity which  is  security  for  a  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  producer  loan  or  is  held 
under  a  reserve  program,  and  does  so  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  regulation,  the  county 
ASCS  committee  may  forgive  some  or  all  of 
the  penalties  and  requirements  that  would 
normally  be  Imposed  on  the  producer  by 
reason  of  the  violation,  when  In  the  judg- 
ment of  ASCS  committee  the  violation  oc- 
curred Inadvertently,  by  accident,  or  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  law  or  regulation:  Provided,  that  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  county  ASCS  commit- 
tee the  violation  did  not  result  in  harm  or 
damage  to  the  rights  or  Interests  of  any 
party,  and  that  this  fact  is  certified  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  county 
ASCS  committee  and  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate is  fUed  with  the  sUte  ASCS  commit- 
tee.". 

-Page  120,  line  1,  add  the  following  new 
section  1341  and  redesignate  the  remaining 
sections. 

RETAII.  RXDEMITION 

Sec.  1341.  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
term  "bank(s)"  whenever  It  appears 
throughout  this  section  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "financial  instltu 
tions  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  (PDIC)  or  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration (FSLIC)". 

—Page  187,  after  line  9.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section  1506  and  redesignate  the  re- 
maining sections. 

RtTRAL  TELEPHONE  BANK  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1506.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  is  amended  as  follows: 

Sec  408  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)(7)  the  following  sentence: 
"In  the  event  that  the  Governor  finds  that 
controlling  Interest  of  such  property,  rights, 
or  franchises  is  transferred,  the  Governor 
shall  have  the  authority  to  call  the  loan  or 
to  refinance  the  loan  at  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest if  he  deems  this  to  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  sets  forth  his  reasons  therefor  In 
writing.". 

By  Mr.  PRANK: 
—Beginning  on  page  3,  strike  out  line  2  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  7, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446),  as  amended  by 
section  150  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section, and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for 
the  period  beginning  October  1.  1981.  and 
ending  September  30,  1985,  the  minimum 
level  of  price  support  for  milk  shall  be  70 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  net  cost  of  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  exceed  $250,000,000  if  the 
support  price  for  milk  Is  established  at  the 
level  required  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
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this  subsection,  such  level  of  support  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  but  not  to  a  level  less 
than  the  support  price  for  the  prior  market- 
ing year:  Provided  further.  That  the  support 
price,  as  so  adjusted,  shall  In  no  case  be  less 
than  $13.10  per  hundredweight  of  milk  con- 
taining 3.67  per  centum  butterfat:  Provided 
further.  That  the  level  of  support  for  milk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1981-82  marketing 
year  may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  although  a  level  of  support 
for  such  year  has  been  established  prior  to 
the  effective  date  hereof.  Such  price  sup- 
port shall  be  provided  through  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 
—Page  61.  line  4,  strike  out  "and  sitwflow- 

KR". 

Page  61,  beginning  on  line  10.  strike  out 
"sugarcane,  and  sunflower  seeds"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  sugarcane". 

Page  61.  line  11,  insert  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Page  62,  strike  out  line  8  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  15. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 
—On  page  12,  line  12  through  page  13,  line 
19.  strike  out  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  and  insert 
a  new  subsection  in  lieu  thereof  that  reads: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  esUblished  price  for  an  indi- 
vidual producer  for  the  1982  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  at  a  level  related  to  the  set-aside 
such  producer  voluntarily  makes  pursuant 
to  this  Act  as  follows: 
"If  the  set-aside  is: 

"20  per  centum,  the  esUblished  price  shall 
be  equal  to  66%  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  therefor, 

"40  per  centum,  the  established  price  shall 
be  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  therefor, 

"50  per  centum,  the  esUblished  price  shall 
be  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  therefor,". 
—On  page  16  Insert  Immediately  after  line 
24  the  following: 

"(4)  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (fXl)  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the 
1982  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
set-aside  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  haying 
and  grazing.  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
haying  and  grazing  on  set-aside  acreage 
throughout  the  1982  crop  year  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  producer;".  Strike  out  the  "and" 
In  line  20.  Strike  out  the  period  In  line  24 
and  replace  It  with  a  semicolon. 

Immediately  after  subsection  (4)  Insert 
the  followlng: 

"and  (5)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (fKl)  striking  out  the  words  "for  har- 
vest". 

—On  page  20,  line  20  through  page  22,  line 
2,  strike  out  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  and  Insert 
a  new  subsection  in  lieu  thereof  that  reads: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  esUblished  price  for  an  indi- 
vidual producer  for  the  1982  crop  of  com 
shall  be  at  a  level  related  to  the  set-aside 
the  producer  voluntarily  makes  pursuant  to 
this  Act  as  follows: 
"If  the  set-aside  is: 

"20  per  centum,  the  esUblished  price  shall 
be  equal  to  66%  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  therefor; 

"40  per  centum,  the  esUblished  price  shall 
be  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  therefor; 

"60  per  centum,  the  esUblished  pdce  shall 
be  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  therefor; 
and  the  esUblished  prices  for  grain  sor- 
ghum and  If  designated  by  the  Secretary, 


oats,  and  barley,  shall  be  at  such  levels. 

based  upon  the  same  relative  set-aside." 
On  page  22.  line  17  through  line  20.  strike 

out  subsection  (bXlMD)  and  renumber  the 

subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

—Add  new  title  to  end  of  bill  and  insert  the 

following: 

TITLE  XVII— COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  REVOLVING  FUND 
FOR  EXPORT  MARKET  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  EXPANSION 


Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion (d): 

"(d)(1)  There  Is  hereby  esUblished  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Revolv- 
ing Fund  for  Eiiport  Market  Development 
and  Expansion,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limlUtion  for  use  by  the 
Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  subsection  as  the  Corpo- 
ration') for  financing  In  accordance  with 
this  section  and  section  5(f)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  714c>- 

"(A)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
SUtes  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

■(B)  export  sales  of  United  SUtes  breed- 
ing animals  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  SUtes 
to  designated  points  of  entry  in  other  na- 
tions; and 

■'(C)  the  esUblishment  of  facilities  in  im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  conmiodlties  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  United  SUtes  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  SUte  agricultural  com- 
modities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  expansion  and 
only  where  there  is  substantial  potential  for 
developing  or  enhancing  regular  commercial 
markets  for  United  SUtes  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  is  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  Involve  equlUble  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries  consistent  with 
maximizing  market  opportunities.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall 
esUblish  procedures  under  which— 

■(A)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  and 

■(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  In  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation 
Revolving  Fund  for  Export  Development 
and  Expansion  such  sums  as  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  in  payment  for  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revolving 
fund.  Including  interest  or  other  receipts  on 
Investments  and  credit  obligations,  in  fi- 
nancing export  sales  of  the  type  si>ecified  in 
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paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  revolv- 
ing fund. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  in  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  the 
names  of  the  countries  extended  credit 
under  such  programs,  the  total  amount  of 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  each  such  country 
In  such  fiscal  year,  names  of  such  U.S.  orga- 
nizations whose  exports  are  supported 
through  the  use  of  the  fund  and  the  total 
amount  of  credits  provided  to  each  such  or- 
ganization and  a  discussion  and  evaluation 
of  the  market  development  and  expansion 
activities  of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1,  1982. 

'■(6)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
subsection  is  abolished  effective  October  I. 
1985,  and  all  unobligated  money  in  such 
fund  on  September  30,  1985.  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  in 
place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law." 

By  Mr  GUNDERSON: 
—Page  10.  after  line  13,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 


CONGRESSIONAL  FUTDINGS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1448)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  support  the  price  of  milk  so  as  to 
assure  the  domestic  production  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  to 
meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  In  the 
cost  of  production,  and  assure  a  level  of 
farm  income  adequate  to  maintain  produc- 
tive capacity  sufficient  to  meet  future  an- 
ticipated needs. 

(b)  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  624)  provides  that  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason 
to  believe  that  imports  of  any  product 
render  or  tend  to  render  Ineffective  or  mate- 
rially Interfere  with  the  effective  operation 
of  a  price  support  or  similar  program  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
that  such  imports  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  any  product  processed  in  the 
United  SUtes  from  any  agricultural  com- 
modity for  which  such  price  or  similar  pro- 
gram is  in  effect,  he  shall  so  advise  the 
President  who  shall.  If  he  agrees  there  Is 
reason  for  such  belief,  cause  an  Immediate 
investigation  by  the  United  SUtes  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  to  determine  the 
facts.  If  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation, 
the  President  finds  the  existence  of  such 
facts,  he  shall  impose  fees  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  ad  valorem  or  quantlUtive  UmlU- 
tlons  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
quantity  entered  during  a  represenutive 
period  on  such  imported  products. 

(c)  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Investigations  have  documented  the 
fact  that  imports  of  milk  protein  products 
increased  the  cost  of  the  Dairy  Price  Sup- 
port Program  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  $300  million  during  1980  and 
that  such  added  costs  under  the  program 
will  rise  in  the  future. 

(d)  On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Import  of  milk  protein  prod- 
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uct£  into  the  United  States  causes  material 
interference  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's price  support  program  for  milk 
and  the  President  has  directed  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  United  States  International 
Ttade  Commission  as  provided  for  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act. 

(e)  Congress  finds  that  the  (300  million 
added  cost  of  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram resulting  from  these  Imports  does  rep- 
resent material  interference  with  the  Dairy 
Price  Support  Program  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  future  costs  will  further 
interfere  with  achievement  of  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the- program. 

(f )  To  relieve  such  interference,  the  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  limitations  on  the 
import  of  milk  protein  products,  including 
but  not  limited  to  casein,  mixtures  of  casein, 
lactalbumin,  and  whey  protein  concentrates 
or  mixtures  containing  5  percent  or  more  of 
these  products  that  may  enter  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  any  calen- 
dar year  should  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  Such  annual  limitation 
should  be  no  more  than  the  average  of  such 
imports  into  the  United  States  during  the 
five-year  period  preceding  1981. 

(g)  It  is  directed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
House  transmit  these  findings  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  with  the  request  that  it 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  investi- 
gation now  being  conducted  by  the  said 
Commission  on  the  import  of  such  milk  pro- 
tein products. 

—Page  179.  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following  new  section  (and  redesignate 
succeeding  sections  accordingly): 

INSPECTION  OP  IMPORTED  MEAT 

Sec.  1439.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  meat  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion, sanitary,  quality,  species  verification 
and  residue  standards  applied  to  products 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Any  such  im- 
ported meat  products  that  do  not  meet  such 
standards  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into 
the  United  States.  Neither  shall  such  prod- 
ucts be  imported  which  have  been  produced 
using  agricultural  chemicals,  animal  drugs 
or  medicated  feeds  which  are  not  currently 
approved  for  the  same  use  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
enforce  this  provision  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  random  inspections  for  such  residues 
and  species  verification.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
permit  the  imposition  of  standards  with  re- 
spect to  imported  meat  that  are  less  strin- 
gent than  standards  imposed  under  the 
other  subsections  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary may  issue  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 

—Page  190,  line  11,  after  the  comma  insert 
the  following  new  subsection  (and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  subsections  accordingly): 

"(3)  an  assessment  of  how  reductions  in 
commodity  price  support  programs  will 
affect  family  farmers  that  produce  those 
commodities  and  how  such  reductions  may 
encourage  the  growth  of  nonfamily  farm 
operations,". 

By  Mr.  HANCE: 
—Page  222,  after  line  25,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

TITLE  XVII-CONFERENCE 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  1701.  (a)  The  President  is  requested 


to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Agri- 
culture to  be  held  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Agriculture  shall  be  to  study  cur- 
rent problems  in  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy  and  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions regarding  short-term  and  long-term  so- 
lutions to  such  problems. 

(c)  Members  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Agriculture  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among— 

(1)  heads  of  organizations  comprised  of 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(2)  representatives  of  the  banking  indus- 
try. 

(3)  representatives  of  businesses  which 
provide  services,  or  produce  goods,  used  by 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 

(4)  heads  of  organizations  representing 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and 

(5)  producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(d)  A  report  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Agriculture  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  president  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  members  of  such 
Conference  are  first  appointed. 

Page  3,  insert  the  following  immediately 
before  line  1: 

TITLE  XVII-CONPERENCE 
By  Mr.  LEE: 
—Page  91.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PATMZNTS:  EXCLUDED 
PAYMENTS  OP  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1308.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 5(fK2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  5<f)";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  any  income  that  any  other  Federal 
law  specifically  excludes  from  consideration 
as  income  for  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 

"(11)  any  payments  or  allowances  specifi- 
cally designated  for  energy  assistance  by 
Federal  law". 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
—On  page  77,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

PERISHABLE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  1011.  (a)  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of 
section  1  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  U.S.C.  499c  (6) 
and  (7),  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$200,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$230,000". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  U.S.C.  490 
(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$150", 
"$50",  and  "$1,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$300",  "$150",  and  "$3,000",  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Sections  6(c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930  (7 
U.S.C.  499f  (c)  and  (d))  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000",  wherever  it  appears, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

In  the  table  of  contents  insert,  in  the  ap- 
propriate place,  the  following: 

"Sec.  1011.  Perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities". 
—On  page  86.  after  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

expansion  op  INTERNATIONAL  MARKETS  POR 
UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
AND  PRODUCrrS  THEREOP 

Sec.  1210(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  order  to  further  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment, maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
international  markets  for  United  States  ag- 


ricultural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should,  and  is  hereby  urged  and  requested 
to— 

(1)  use  the  intermediate  credit  program 
authorized  under  section  4  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  to  Im- 
prove the  capability  of  importing  nations  to 
purchase  and  use  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  on  a 
long-term  basis; 

(2)  ask  the  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  for  funds  for  the  agricultural 
export  credit  revolving  fund  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  short- 
term  credit  authorized  to  be  made  available 
under  section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966: 

(3)  establish.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
maximum  number  of  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Offices  in  other  nations  author- 
ized by  section  605A  of  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1954  (7  US.C.  17«5a): 

(4)  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, existing  authority  to  ensure  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  levy-free  quota,  established 
during  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  for  the  export  sale  of 
United  States  high  quality  beef  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community; 

(5)  expand,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  market  development  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  developed,  develop- 
ing, market,  and  nonmarket  foreign  coun- 
tries with  particular  emphasis  on  (A)  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperator  programs  at  the 
same  funding  level  (adjusted  for  inflation) 
provided  to  carry  out  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.)  during  fiscal 
year  1970;  (B)  a  more  active  export  market 
development  program  for  value  added  farm 
products  and  processed  foods;  and  (C)  the 
implementation  of  a  full  scale  program  for 
forestry  products,  including  commodity  in- 
formation, trade  policy,  and  market  devel- 
opment for  such  products; 

(6)  insure  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  observes  its  commitments 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GAIT)  regarding  the  tariff-free 
binding  on  imports  of  soybeans  and  com 
gluten  feed; 

(7)  consult  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  with  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  the  export  sales  of  citrus 
fruits  and  high  quality  beef  to  Japan  and  to 
negotiate  mutually  acceptable  standards  for 
the  certification  of  lettuce  and  other  speci- 
ality crops  for  export  to  Japan;  and 

(8)  use  the  authority  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (40  Stat.  774;  7 
U.S.C.  612c)  to  establish  a  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  export  of  which  has  been  re- 
stricted by  foreign  government  subsidies. 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  any  special  standby  export 
subsidy  program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(8)  should  (1)  be  consistent  with  United 
States  international  obligations,  and  (2)  be 
designed  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  those 
foreign  agricultural  commodity  subsidy  pro- 
grams which— 

(A)  the  President  has  determined,  pursu- 
ant to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411),  are  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices described  in  section  301(a)  of  such  Act 
that  should  be  eliminated  by  appropriate  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States; 

(B)  have,  as  the  result  of  the  appropriate 
dispute  settlement  procedures,  been  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or  the  Agreement 
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on  InterpreUtlon  and  Application  of  Articles 
VI.  XVI  and  XXIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (relating  to  subsi- 
dies and  countervailing  measures),  if 
applicable. 

-On  page  190.  after  line  14.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Sec  1508.  Section  331(1)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "(1)"  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "consent  to  long  term  leases  of 
facilities  financed  under  this  title  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  lessee  to  meet  any  of 
the  requirements  of  this  title,  provided  that 
such  long  term  leases  are  necessary  to 
Insure  the  continuation  of  services  for 
which  financing  was  extended  to  the 
lessor," 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
—Beginning  on  page  45.  strike  out  line  19 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  3  of  page 
59.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

REPEAL  OP  EXISTING  PEANUT  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  701.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  is  amended— 
(1)  in  section  301(b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  striking  out 
"rice  or  peanuts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  rice"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  by  striking  out 
"rice,  and  peanuts"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  rice"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(D)  in  paragraph  (10)(A)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "wheat,  and  peanuts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  wheat"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  wheat;  and  15  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  peanuts"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  20  per  centum  in  the  case  of  wheat"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  ( 13)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(11)  in  subparagraph  (G)  by  striking  out 
"or  peanuts,  shall"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "may  be,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  com";  and 

(F)  in  paragraph  (16)(A)  by  striking  out 
"rice,  and  peanuts"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  rice"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  part  VI  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  ni: 

(3)  In  section  361  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts,"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  371  by  striking  out  "peanute."  each 
place  it  appears; 

(5)  in  section  373— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,"  each  place  it 
appears: 

(11)  by  inserting  "and"  before  "all  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  redrying":  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  ",  all  fanners"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "machines";  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts", 

(6)  in  section  375(a)  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts,"; 

(7)  in  section  377  by  striking  out  "in  the 
case  of  peanuts,  an  acreage  sufficient  to 
produce  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pound- 
age quota  or,";  and 

(8)  in  section  378(c)  by  striking  out  "tobac- 
co, and  peanuts,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  tobacco,". 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEANUTS 

Sec.  702.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  101(b)  by  striking  out  "and 
peanuts"; 

(2)  in  section  201— 


(A)  by  inserting  "peanuts,"  after  "honey," 
In  the  language  preceding  subsection  (b): 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  prices  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  the  eight  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act.  any 
change  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  production  items.  Interest,  taxes,  and 
wage  rates  during  the  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1  and  ending  December  31  of  the  cal- 
endar year  immediately  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  which  the  level  of  support  is 
being  determined,  the  demand  for  peanut 
oil  and  meal,  expected  prices  of  other  vege- 
table oils  and  protein  meals,  and  the 
demand  for  peanuts  in  foreign  markets,  but 
not  more  than  $250  per  ton  for  the  1982 
crop.  $175  per  ton  for  the  1983  crop.  $100 
per  ton  for  the  1984  crop,  and  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  finds  appropriate,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  for  the  1985  crop 
of  peanuts.";  and 

(3)  in  section  408(c)  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts.". 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  703.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts. 

Page  59.  strike  out  line  11  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  adding  immediately  after  subsection 

(e)  the  following  new  section: 
Page  59.  line  12.  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

Page  61.  strike  out  line  12  and  line  13.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  adding  immediately  after  subsection 

(f )  the  following  new  subsections: 
Page  61.  line  14.  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 
Page  62.  strike  out  line  8  and  line  9. 
Page  62.  line  10.  strike  out  "(g)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

—Page  61.  line  6.  strike  out  "sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "oil 
sunflower  seeds". 

—Page  61.  line  10,  strike  out  "sugar  beets, 
sugarcane,". 

—Page  61,  line  11,  Insert  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

—Page  61.  strike  out  line  12  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  page  62.  line  7. 
—Page  62.  line  8,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

—Page  62,  line  10,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

—Page  10,  strike  out  lines  3  through  13  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(b)  To  ensure  that  quantities  of  milk  pro- 
tein products  imported  into  the  United 
States  will  not  render  Ineffective,  or  materi- 
ally interfere  with,  price  support  operations 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  limit  the 
quantity  of  milk  protein  products,  including 
casein,  caseinates.  lactalbumin.  and  whey 
protein  concentrates,  or  mixtures  contain- 
ing not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  such  prod- 
ucts, which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  any 
calendar  year  in  the  period  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982.  and  ending  December  31,  1985, 
to  a  quantity  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  of  the  quantity  of  such  milk  protein 
products  annually  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1,  1977,  and  ending  December  1.  1981,  Such 
proclamation  shall  be  considered  a  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
—Page  3,  strike  out  the  item  relating  to  title 
XIII. 


Page  87,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  page  120,  line  22. 
-Page  3,  strike  out  TITLE  XIII-POOD 
STAMP  AND  COMMODITY  DISTRIBU- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1981"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  XIII— EXTENDING 
AND  AMENDING  CASH-OUT  PILOT 
PROJECTS." 

Page  87,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  page  111.  line  22. 

Page  112.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  through  page  120.  line  22. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
—Page  86.  insert  the  following  new  section 
after  line  25:  

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDFT  REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  1210.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (d): 

"(d)(1)  There  is  hereby  esUblished  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 
Fund,  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection  as  the  'Corpora- 
tion') for  financing  in  accordant*  with  this 
section  and  section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Oedit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c)- 

"(A)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

"(B)  export  sales  of  United  States  breed- 
ing animals  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  points  of  entry  in  other  na- 
tions; and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  facilities  in  im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  United  Stetes  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  iise  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  only  where 
there  is  substantial  potential  for  developing 
regular  commercial  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  is  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  equitable  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries.  In  carrying 
out  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  under  which— 

"(A)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Fund  such  sums  as  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  in  payment  for  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revolving  fund 
in  financing  export  sales  of  the  type  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  re- 
volving fund. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
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1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  in  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shaU  Include  the 
names  of  the  countries  extended  credit 
under  such  programs,  the  total  amount  of 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  each  such  country 
In  such  fiscal  year,  and  a  discussion  and 
evaluation  of  the  market  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1,  1982. 

"(6)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
subsection  is  abolished  effective  October  1, 
1M5,  and  all  unobligated  money  in  such 
fund  on  September  30,  1985,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In 
place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(8)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
section to  incur  obligations  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual  limi- 
tations on  new  direct  loan  obligations  which 
shaU  be  provided  in  annual  appropriations 
Acts.". 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
—Page  63,  at  line  13,  amend  the  first  sen- 
tence to  read: 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  formu- 
late and  administer  a  program  under  which 
producers  of  1981-crop  feed  grains  will  be  al- 
lowed immediate  entry  and  be  able  to  store 
1981  crop  feed  grains;  and  shall  extend  the 
time  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  feed 
grains.  For  all  other  years  of  the  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  formulate  and  administer  a 
program  under  which  producers  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  will  be  able  to  store  wheat 
and  feed  grains  when  such  commodities  are 
in  abundant  supply  and  extend  the  time 
period  for  their  orderly  marketing. 
—Page  63,  after  line  23,  add  a  new  sentence  to 
read: 

"Notwithstanding  provisions  of  title  1,  sec- 
tion 103(b),  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 
-Page  179,  after  line  19,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  FOR 
SCHOOLS  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Sec.  1439.  Section  1415(c)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3151(cH2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  the  proviso. 

-Page  179,  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec.  1439. ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  1440.". 
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has  been  disapproved  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  duly  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  law  of  the  United 
States. 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
—Page  2,  line  25,  delete  "$3,671,129,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,769,689,000". 
—Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  the  colon  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  at 
least  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  training  under 
section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.". 
—Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  the  colon  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  at 
least  $98,560,000  shaU  be  for  training  under 
section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974:". 

.  By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
—Page  3,  line  1,  Insert  after  "Employment 
Policy"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  of 
which  $30,000,000,  as  authorized  by  section 
261(f)(2)  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  shall  be  to  carry  out  the  functions 
described  by  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 261(fKl)  of  such  Act.". 

By  Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia: 
-On   page   40.   line   21   after   "amended." 
strike      out      "$143,810,000"      and      Insert 
"$70,000,000". 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
—On  page  2.  line  26,  strike  "$3,671,129,000" 
and   insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  foUowing- 
"$3,847,129,000". 

-On  page  19.  line  13,  strike  "$326,590,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing- 
•$335,590,000". 

-On  page  30,  line  5,  strike  ■$1,800,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng- 
"$1,875,000,000". 

-On  page  39,  line  14,  strike  "$3,211,620,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlng- 
"$3,480,000,000". 

-On  page  39,  line  21,  strike  "$152,625,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following' 

$208,625,000". 
-On  page  40.  line  14.  strike  "$31,290,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$99,173,000". 
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By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
—Page        17,       line        13.       strike       out 
"$1,051,916,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,031,916,000". 

—Page  19,  line  5,  Insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  not  more  than  $110,000,000  shall  be 
available  from  this  appropriation  to  carry 
out  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act"  after  "assistance". 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
—Page  13,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  out 
the  colon  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
24,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
—Page  62,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  implement,  ad- 
minister, or  enforce  any  regulation  which 


HJl.  3603 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
—Page  3^  strike  out  from  the  Uble  of  con- 
tents    "TITLE     IX-OTHER     COMMOD- 
ITIES" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "TITLE 
IX-SUGAR". 

—Page  3,  strike  out  line  1  and  everything 
that'  follows  through  line  13  on  page  10  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I-DAIRY  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP 
1981 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  150  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  everything  after  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing,  (A)  effective  for  the 
period  t)eginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  less  than  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight for  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  milk  fat;  (B)  effective  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1982,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  72.5  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor;  and  (C) 
effective  thereafter  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  through  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  a  level  of  not  less  than  70  per 


centum  of  parity,  except  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  net  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  be  less  than  3.5  billion 
pounds  (milk  equivalent)  during  any  of  said 
latter  two  fiscal  years,  the  price  of  milk 
shall  be  supported  at  such  level  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  relevant  fiscal  year. 
Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (d)  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

PRODUCER  HANDLERS 

Sec.  102.  The  legal  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  shaU  be 
the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior 
thereto. 

FEDERAL  MILK  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
Is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  Striking  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion 8(cK5)  all  that  part  of  said  subpara- 
graph (B)  which  follows  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(d)  a  further  adjust- 
ment to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in 
the  production  of  milk  through  equiUble 
apportionment  of  the  total  value  of  the 
milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all 
handlers,  among  producers  on  the  basis  of 
their  marketings  of  mUk  during  a  represent- 
ative period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to  one  year;  and  (e)  a  provision  provid- 
ing for  the  accumulation  and  disbursement 
of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments 
In  the  production  of  milk  may  be  included 
in  an  order.". 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section 8c(17)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  if  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  defined  in 
a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a  hearing 
on  a  proposed  amendment  of  such  order, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing  if 
the  proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may 
legally  be  made  to  such  order.  Subsection 
(12)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
permit  any  cooperative  to  act  for  Its  mem- 
bers in  an  application  for  a  hearing  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  and  nothing  in  such 
proviso  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  calling  an  amendment  hear- 
ing as  provided  in  subsection  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to 
call  a  hearing  on  any  proposed  amendment 
to  an  order  in  response  to  an  application  for 
a  hearing  on  such  proposed  amendment  if 
the  application  requesting  the  hearing  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  has 
announced  his  decision  on  a  previously  pro- 
posed amendment  to  such  order  and  the  two 
proposed  amendments  are  essentially  the 
same.";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  the  phrase  "pure  and 
wholesome  milk"  in  section  8c(18)  the  phase 
"to  meet  current  needs  and  further  to 
assure  a  level  of  farm  Income  adequate  to 
maintain  productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
become  effective  January  1,  1982  and  shall 
terminate  December  31, 1985. 
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TRANSFER  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TO  THE 
MILITARY  AND  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Sk.  104.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1981"  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985." 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1968  (82 
SUt.  750.  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  450  J,  k,  and 
1).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
30.  1981"  in  section  3  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1985". 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  EXPORTATION  AND 
DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  encouraged  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  the  provisions  of  section  32  of 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  and  other  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  purpose  of  disi?osing  of  excess  invento- 
ries of  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  examine  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  Inventories  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  other  excess  supplies  of  dairy 
producte,   to   assist   in   the   production   of 
casein  and  caselnates  in  order  to  reduce  the 
impact  that  the  imporUtion  of  foreign  sub- 
sidized casein  and  other  milk  protein  prod- 
ucts Is  having  on  the  dairy  price  sup|}ort 
program.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  within 
ninety  days  after  this  legislation  becomes 
effective,  in  writing,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,   Nurti- 
tlon,  and  Forestry  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  examination. 
—Page  61,  strike  out  line  3  and  everything 
that  foUows  through  line  15,  page  62.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  IX— SUGAR 
Sec.  901.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane,  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  ts  amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"honey,  and  milk"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sug- 
arcane"; and 

(20  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  re- 
spectively, ShaU  be  supported  in  the  manner 
specified  below: 

"(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  sugar  proc- 
essed from  domestically  grown  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  through 
March  31,  1982.  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  purchases  of  the  processed  prod- 
ucU  thereof,  support  the  price  of  sugarcane 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  approximate  a  raw  sugar 
price  of  18  cents  per  pound  and  the  price  of 
sugar  beets  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  support  level  for  sugarcane. 

"(2)  Effective  October  1,  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  the  price  of  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  domestically 
grown  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  through 
nonrecourse  loans  on  the  processed  prod- 
ucte thereof  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  the  1982  crop  of  sugarcane,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate but  not  less  than  18  cente  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  for  the  1982  crop. 
For  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 


sugarcane  the  loan  level  shall  be  that  of  the 
previous  year's  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
change  in  (a)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  estimated  for  the  two- 
year  period  which  Includes  the  crop  year  for 
which  the  loan  level  will  be  applicable  and 
the  immediately  preceding  year,  from  (b) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  loan  level  will 
be  applicable:  Provided,  That,  for  any  such 
crop,  the  adjustment  in  the  loan  level  may 
not  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The 
adjusted  cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  and  shall  be  limited  to  (1)  vari- 
able costs,  (11)  machinery  ownership  costs, 
and  (ill)  general  farm  overhead  coste,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(B)  For  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  sugar  beete,  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble in  relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for  sug- 
arcane. 

The  Secretary  shall  announce  the  loan 
rate  to  be  applicable  during  any  fiscal  year 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  that 
fiscal  year  as  practicable  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Loans  during  any 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  not 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
shall  mature  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year.". 
—Page  77,  after  line  2  insert  the  followlnr 

EMERGENCY  FEED  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1012.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "shall" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "may". 
—Page  185,  strike  out  line  13  and  everything 
that  follows  through  line  20.  page  186.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 


FARM  STORAGE  FACILITY  LOAN  PROGRAM 


Sec.  1504.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  151  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  U  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "growers"  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  proviso  of  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  ",  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  loans  in  areas  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  such  storage". 
—Page  205: 

(1)  line  1,  strike  out  "shall"  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  "may";  and 

(2)  line  15.  after  "$200,000,000"  Insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  That  the  authority 
provided  by  this  sentence  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
such  amounte  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
prior  appropriations  Acts". 

By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 
—Page  77  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

PLAN  FOR  CONTROL  OF  OAK  WILT  AND  OAK 
DECLINE  DISEASE 

Sec.  1012.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  SUtes  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  incidence  of  oak  wilt  and  oak  decline 
disease  and  evaluate  methods  for  control- 
ling the  spread  of  such  disease.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  or  before 
March  1, 1982,  which  shall  include— 

(1)  the  resulte  of  such  study: 


(2)  plans  for  further  research  into  the 
control  of  oak  wilt  and  oak  decline  disease; 
and 

(3)  recommendations  for  controlling  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  including  an  estimate 
of  the  coste  Involved  and  the  availability  of 
financial  assistance. 

By  Mr.  RINALIX): 
—Page  11.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  23  on  page  17  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  III— WHEAT 

LOAN  RATES.  LAND  DIVIKSION.  AND  PAYMENT 
YIELDS  FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH  198S  CROPS 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  section  107A 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

•Sec.  107A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $3.50  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains  in  domestic  and  export  markete  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  wheat. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  land-diversion   program   and  make 
land-diversion    paymente    to    producers   of 
wheat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
paymente  will  assist  In  obtaining  necessary 
adjustmente  in  the  total  acreage  of  wheat. 
If   a   land-diversion   program   is   in   effect 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  require  that  producers  partici- 
pate in  such  program  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans  and  purchases  authorized  by 
subsection    (a).    Land-diversion    paymente 
shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who 
devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
to  conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary  In   accordance   with   a  land-diversion 
contract  entered  into  wHh  the  Secretary. 
The  amounte  payable  to  a  producer  under  a 
land-diversion  contract  shall  be  determined 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,    including   the   submission   of 
bids  for  such  contracte.  In  determining  the 
acceptability  of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
producer  and  the  productivity  of  the  acre- 
age diverted  based  upon  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  shaU  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreemente  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. ^  ,j  , 

'(2)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  land-diver- 
sion program  is  in  effect  shall  be  the  last 
yield  which  had  been  previously  established 
for  the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  wheat  was  previously  estab- 
lished lor  the  farm  the  Secretary  U  author- 
ized to  determine  such  yield  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  fair  and  equitable.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  esUblished  on 
the  basU  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national,  SUte.  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
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reUry  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  in  the  historical  period, 
or,  if  such  data  are  not  available,  on  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  Involved.  In  the  event  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if 
the  Secretary  determines  such  action  neces- 
sary because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

NONAPPUCABILITY  OF  CERTlnCATE 

REoniREMEirrs 

Sec.  302.  Sections  379d.  379e.  379f.  379g. 
37»h.  379i,  and  379j  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1.  1982.  through  May  31.  1986. 

SUSPKNSIOIf  OP  MARKrriNG  QUOTAS  AND 
PRODDCKR  cniTIFICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  331.  332.  333,  334,  335, 
336,  338,  339,  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

SUSPENSION  OP  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203,  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985. 

NONAPPUCABILITY  OP  SECTION  107  OP  THE  AC- 
HICULTUHAL  ACT  OP  194»  TO  THE  1983 
THROUGH  1985  CROPS  OP  WHEAT 

Sec.  305.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  vheat. 
—Page  18,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  17  on  page  25  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


TITLE  IV— PEED  GRAINS 

LOAN  RATES.  LANS  DIVERSION,  AND  PAYMENT 
YIELItS  POR  THE  1981  THROUGH  1988  CROPS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
105A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing com.  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  com. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(bHl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land-diversion  payments  to  producers  of  one 
or  more  of  the  crops  of  com,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  grain  sorghums  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  payments  will  assist  in 
obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
total  acreage  of  any  of  these  feed  grains.  If 
a  land-diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  one 
or  more  of  the  crops  of  com,  barley,  oats, 
rye.  and  grain  sorghums,  the  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  to  require  that  producers 
participate  in  any  such  program  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  loans  and  purchases 
authorized  by  subsection  (a).  Land-diversion 
payments  shall  be  made  to  a  producer  on  a 
farm  who  devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  to  conservation  u.ses  approved  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  a  land-di- 
version contract  entered  into  with  the  Sec- 
retary. The  amounts  payable  to  a  producer 
under  a  land-diversion  contract  shall  be  de- 
termined by  such  means  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  including  the  sub- 
mission of  bids  for  such  contracts.  In  deter- 
mining the  acceptability  of  a  contract  offer, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  producer  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted  based  upon  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(2)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  com,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums  for  which  a  land-diversion 
program  is  In  effect  shall  be  the  last  yield 
which  had  been  previously  esUblished  for 
the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equiuble  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  any  of  such  feed  grains  was 
previously  esUblished  for  the  farm,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  determine  such 
yields  as  the  Secretary  finds  fair  and  equiU- 
ble.  In  the  determination  of  yields,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither 
such  yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields 
shall  be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines 


it  necessary,  the  Secretary  may  esUblish 
national.  State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  In  the 
event  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  shall  balance  to 
the  national.  State,  or  county  program  pay- 
ment yields. 

"(3)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  in  consulUtion  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if 
the  Secretary  determines  such  action  neces- 
sary because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  In  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equiUble  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(f)  "The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
menU)  shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

—Page  25,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  9  on  page  32  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

BASE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS,  SUSPENSION  OP 
MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Sections  342,  343,  344,  345.  346, 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton. 

LOAN  RATES,  LAND  DIVERSION.  AND  PAYMENT 
YIELDS  POR  THE  1981  THROUGH  1985  CROPS 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  sec- 
tion 103(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  103.  (f)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

'"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presenU- 
tion  of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  make  avaUable  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  pro- 
ducers nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of  ten 
months  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  is  made  at  such  level  as  will 
reflect  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one- 
sixteenth-inch  upland  cotton  (micronaire 
3.5  through  4.9)  at  average  location  in  the 
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United  SUtes  the  smaller  of  (i)  85   per 
centum  of  the  average  price  (weighted  by 
market    and    month)    of    such    quality    of 
cotton  as  quoted  in  the  designated  United 
SUtes  spot  markeU  during  the  three  years 
of  the  five-year  period  ending  July  31  In  the 
year  in  which  the  loan  level  is  announced, 
excluding  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  highest  and  the  year  in  which 
the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in  such 
period,  or  (ID  90  percentum  of  the  average, 
for  the  fifteen-week  period  beginning  July  1 
of  the  year  in  which  the  loan  level  is  an- 
nounced, of  the  five  lowest  priced  growths 
of   the   growths   determined   for  Middling 
one-and-three-thirty-seconds-inch        cotton 
C.I.P.  northem  Europe  (adjusted  downward 
by  the  average  difference  during  the  period 
April  15  through  October  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  loan  is  announced  between  such 
average  northem  Europe  price  determina- 
tion  of   such   quality   of   cotton   and   the 
market  quoUtlons  in  the  designated  United 
SUtes  spot  markets  for  Strict  Low  Middling 
one-and-one-sixteenth-inch  cotton  (micron- 
aire 3.5  through  4.9)):  Provided.  That  in  no 
event  shall  such  loan  level  be  less  than  48 
cenU  per  pound.  If  for  any  crop  the  average 
northem   Europe   price   determined   under 
clause  (ii)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph is  less  than  the  average  United  SUtes 
spot  market  price  determined  under  clause 
(i)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
the    Secretary    may,    notwithstanding    the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  In- 
crease the  loan  level  to  such  level  as  the 
Secretary    may   deem   appropriate   not   In 
excess  of  the  average  United  SUtes  spot 
market  price  determined  under  clause  (i)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  thU  paragraph.  The 
loan  level  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined and  announced  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  November  1  of  the  calendar 
year    preceding    the    marketing    year    for 
which  such  loan  is  to  be  effective,  and  such 
level  shall  not  thereafter  be  changed.  Non- 
recourse loans  provided  for  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  upon  request  of  the  producer 
during  the  tenth  month  of  the  loan  period 
for  the  cotton,  be  made  available  for  an  ad- 
ditional term,  of  eight  months:   Provided, 
That  such  request  to  extend  the  loan  period 
shall  not  be  approved  in  a  month  when  the 
average  price  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one- 
and-one-sixteenth-inch    cotton    (micronaire 
3.5  through  4.9)  in  the  designated  spot  mar- 
kets for  the  preceding  month  exceeded  130 
per  centum  of  the  average  price  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  in  such  markeU  for  the 
preceding  thirty-six  month  period:  Provided 
further.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low 
Middling  one-and-one-sixteenth-inch  cotton 
(micronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  in  the  designat- 
ed  United   SUtes  spot   markets   for  such 
cotton    for    a    month    exceeded    130    per 
centum  of  the  average  price  of  such  quality 
of  cotton  in  such  markets  for  the  preceding 
thirty-six     months,     notwithstanding     any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall 
immediately  esUblish  and  proclaim  a  spe- 
cial limited  global  Import  quoU  for  upland 
cotton  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  the  special  quoU 
shall  be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domes- 
tic mill  consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
seasonally  adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  three  months  for  which  daU  are 
available: 

"(B)  If  a  special  quoU  has  been  esUb- 
lished under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quoU  next  esUblished  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 


mill  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  in 
clause  (A)  of  this  subsection  or  the  amount 
required  to  increase  the  supply  to  130  per 
centum  of  the  demand; 

"(C)  As  used  in  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  daU  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of 
upland  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  mBi- 
keting  year  (adjusted  to  four-hundred-and- 
eighty-pound  bales)  in  which  the  special 
quoU  is  esUblished.  plus  production  of  the 
current  crop,  plus  imports  to  the  latest  date 
available  during  the  marketing  year,  and 
the  term  demand'  means  the  average  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  domestic 
mill  consumption  In  the  most  recent  three 
months  for  which  daU  are  available,  plus 
the  larger  of  average  exports  of  upland 
cotton  during  the  preceding  six  marketing 
years  or  cumulative  exports  of  upland 
cotton,  plus  outstanding  export  sales  for  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  special  quoU  is 
esUblished;  and 

"(D)  When  a  special  quoU  Is  esUblished 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing cotton  under  such  quota. 

•"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  a  special  quoU 
period  shall  not  be  esUblished  that  overlaps 
an  existing  special  quoU  period. 

"'(3KA)   The   Secretary    is   authorized   to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion   payments  to   producers  of 
upland  cotton  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  payments  will  assist  in  obtaining 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  total  acreage 
of  upland  cotton.  If  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram is  In  effect  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  require  that 
producers  participate  in  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  authorized 
by  paragraph  (1).  Land  diversion  payments 
shall  l>e  made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who 
devotes  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
to  conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  a  land  diversion 
contract  entered  into  with  the  Secretary. 
The  amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a 
land  diversion  contract  shall  be  determined 
by  such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,    including    the    submission    of 
bids  for  such  contracts.  In  determining  the 
accepUbility  of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent 
of  the  diversion  to  be  taken  by  the  producer 
and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted 
based   upon   the    farm    program    payment 
yield  esUblished  for  the  farm.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"•(B)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  for  which  a  land 
diversion  program  is  in  effect  shall  be  the 
last  yield  which  had  been  previously  esUb- 
lished for  the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  a  fair  and  equiUble  yield.  If 
no  payment  yield  for  upland  cotton  was  pre- 
viously esUblished  for  the  farm,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  determine  such  yield  as 
the  Secretary  finds  fair  and  equiUble.  In 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
esUblished  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 


subsection.  If  the  Secretary  detennine*  it 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  esUblish  Na- 
tional. SUte.  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  l>asis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or.  if  such  daU  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  In  the 
event  National.  SUte  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  esUblished.  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  shall  balance  to 
the  National.  SUte  or  county  program  pay- 
ment 3rields. 

"(C)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habiut  in 
conformity  with  standards  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  in  consulUtion  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  In  the  program  conducted  under 
this  paragraph  shall  file  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may.  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers,  ter- 
minate or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(4)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans  and  pay- 
menU  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equiUble  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation. 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 


COMMODITY  CREOn  CORPORATION  SALES  PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 

SEC.  503.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1,  1982,  and  ending 
July  31,  1986.  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  sentence 
through  the  words  "110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  (1)  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same 
prices  as  ic  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no 
event,  however,  at  less  than  115  per  centum 
of  the  loan  rate  of  Strict  Low  Middling  one- 
and-one-sixteenth-inch  upland  cotton  (mi- 
cronaire 3.5  through  4.9)  adjusted  for  such 
current  market  differentials  reflecting 
grade,  quality,  location,  and  other  value  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  and 
(2)". 

SKIFROW  PRACTICES 

Sec.  504.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1981"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1985". 
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—Pace  33,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
folows  through  line  17  on  page  45  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  VI— RICE 

LOAM  RATKS,  LANS  DIVERSION,  AND  PAYMENT 
YIELDS  POR  THE  l»8a  THROUGH  1S8S  CROPS 

Sec.  601.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section 
101(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  (f )  Nothwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(1)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
rice,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1982 
crop,  $11.23  per  hundredweight  for  the  1983 
crop.  $11.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  $12.23  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1985  crop.  Any  such  established  price  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  in  (i)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  from  (ii) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  ad- 
Justed  cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  and  may  include  variable  costs, 
machinery  ownership  costs,  and  general 
farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops 
involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avaUable. 
to  cooperators  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  a 
level  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  such  crop  bears  to  the  es- 
tablished price  for  the  preceding  year's 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  loans 
and  purchases  at  such  a  level  for  any  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  would  substantially 
discourage  the  exportation  of  rice  and 
result  in  excessive  stocks  of  rice  in  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  may.  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  establish  loans  and  purchases 
for  any  such  crop  at  such  level,  not  less 
than  $8  per  htmdredweight.  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  avoid  such  ex- 
cessive stocks.  The  loan  and  purchase  level 


for  each  of  the  1983.  1984.  and  1985  crops  of 
rice  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
loan  and  purchase  level  esUblished  for  the 
preceding  crop  year  before  the  application 
of  the  preceding  sentence.  The  established 
price  and  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for 
each  crop  shall  be  announced  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  that  calendar  year. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  land  diversion  program  and  make 
land  diversion  payments  to  producers  of  rice 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pay- 
ments will  assist  in  obtaining  necessary  ad- 
justments in  the  total  acreage  of  rice.  If  a 
land  diversion  program  is  in  effect  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  is  also  author- 
ized to  require  that  producers  participate  in 
such  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans  and  purchases  authorized  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  Land  diversion  payments  shall  be 
made  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  con- 
servation uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  a  land  diversion  contract 
entered  into  with  the  Secretary.  The 
amounts  payable  to  a  producer  under  a  land 
diversion  contract  shall  be  determined  by 
such  means  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate, including  the  submission  of  bids 
for  such  contracts.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  a  contract  offer,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted  based  upon  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

■(B)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  rice  for  which  a  land  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  shall  be  the  last  yield 
which  had  been  previously  estalished  for 
the  farm,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equiuble  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  rice  was  previously  estab- 
lished for  the  farm,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  determine  such  yield  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  fair  and  equiUble.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the 
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Secretary  may  esUblish  national.  SUte,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  in  the  historical  period, 
or.  if  such  data  are  not  avaUable.  on  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  involved.  In  the  event  riational. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(C)  The  diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  wildlife  food  plote  or  wildlife  hablUt  in 
conformity  with  standards  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  paragraph  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  if 
the  Secretary  determines  such  action  neces- 
sary because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disasters  or  to  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection.". 

SUSPENSION  OP  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  OTHER 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  602.  Sections  351,  352,  353,  354,  355. 
356,  and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRATES 

The  Reverend  Norman  H.  V.  Elliott, 
rector.  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church.  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  who  relgnest  over  the 
nations:  in  whom  we  trust  and  under 
whose  domination  our  several  States  are 
united  into  one  Nation:  Grant  that  Thy 
presence  may  be  known  this  day  to  these 
men  and  women  called  by  Thee  and  cho- 
sen by  their  people  to  the  high  office 
and  great  responsibility  of  U.S.  Senator. 
Guide  them  in  their  deliberations  and 
actions  that  they  may  attain  those  things 
for  which  they  strive— those  things  which 
are  right  and  good  for  all  the  people  of 
this  land;  and  that  this  Nation  may  con- 
tinue to  be  dedicated  to  the  building  of 
a  world  free  from  fear,  oppression,  and 
hunger  and  to  the  establishment,  de- 
fense, and  preservation  of  that  peace, 
freedom,  justice,  and  security  for  which 
all  Thy  people  pray.  This  we  humbly 
ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


performed  the  marriage  ceremony  dur- 
ing which  Catherine  and  I  were  joined 
together  in  marriage.  We  are  going  to 
call  on  him  in  October  for  a  uixique  func- 
tion, whicli  I  am  sure  the  current  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  will  appreciate.  He 
will  baptize  our  new  daughter,  Lily  Irene, 
at  the  time  he  baptizes  one  of  my  two 
grandchildren,  John  Peter,  the  son  of 
my  daughter,  Susan. 

I  do  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  all 
of  those  who  helped  us. 


NINE-DIGIT  ZIP  CODE 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  when 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ASSISTANT 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
assistant  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GUEST  CHAPLAIN— FATHER 
NORMAN  ELLIOTT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  as  guest 
chaplain  today  Father  Norman  Elliott, 
of  the  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church  in 
my  home  city  of  Anchorage.  Alaska.  I 
thank  those  who  are  responsible  for  as- 
sisting in  making  the  arrangements. 

Father  Elliott  and  I  have  been  close 
personal  friends  since  we  met  in  Alaska 
during  the  early  fifties,  and  his  friend- 
ship is  one  that  I  deeply  cherish. 

He  is  an  extraordinary  man.  He  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  word  of  God. 
and  over  the  years  he  has  lived  in  nu- 
merous villages  and  cities  throughout 
Alaska  spreading  knowledge  and  love 
throughout  our  State.  His  efforts  have 
heloed  countless  people.  He  has  been  not 
only  a  personal  friend,  he  also  is  the 
minister  of  our  church  and  most  recently 


the  Congress  recently  acted  to  delay  im- 
plementation  of  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code, 
not  everyone  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
While  critics  of  the  program  have  re- 
ceived the  headlines,  many  people  seem 
to  think  ZIP  plus  four  makes  sense.  In 
fact,  supporters  of  the  expanded  ZIP  code 
have  difBculty  understanding  why  a  sys- 
tem intended  to  hold  down  Postal  Service 
costs  should  meet  such  resistance. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  an  editorial  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  that — 

The  nine  digit  ZIP  Code  .  .  .  will  enor- 
mously l)OOst  postal  worker  productivity.  And 
that  is  what  holds  down  rate  Increases  for 
everyone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record.  The  opin- 
ion expressed  is  one  I  share  with  a  grow- 
ing number  cl  Americans. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FouE  More  Digits  Can  Help  a  Lot 
(Considering  how  the  American  people  gen- 
erally have  accepted  the  benefits  of  automa- 
tion and  computers  to  do  so  many  intricate 
tasks  for  \is,  the  opposition  to  the  Postal 
Service's  proposed  nlne-dlglt  Z^P  code  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  The  system  Is  not.  as 
so  many  Including  some  members  of  Congress 
seem  to  believe,  a  federal  command  that  each 
of  us  must  memorize  nlne-dlglt  mailing  ad- 
dresses where  five  have  sufficed.  The  plan  Is, 
above  all  else,  voluntary  and  Is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  major  bulk  mailers  who  account 
for  80  percent  of  postal  volume. 

For  them  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  encoding 
the  Postal  Service's  nlne-dlglt  Z!Ps  Into  their 
own  computers  one  time  and  then  forgetting 
It.  For  the  rest  of  us  a  letter  to  Aunt  Minnie 
In  Rochester  will  probably  get  there  earlier  if 
It  Includes  the  full  nine  digits,  but  a  five- 
dlBlt  ZIP  will  assure  delivery  just  as  now. 

The  more  Important  consideration  for  all 
of  us  as  taxpayers  Is  that  this  expanded  ad- 
dressing svstem  Is  expected  to  save  the  Postal 
Service  $597  mUllon  the  first  full  year  it  Is 
In  crmolete  use,  about  1987.  and  Is  the  key 
to  getting  the  mall  service  to  possible  finan- 
cial self-sufficiency  and  end  the  string  of  defi- 
cits. Automatic  mall  handling  looks  particu- 
larly attractive  after  the  more  than  600.0(X) 
postal  workers  have  just  negotiated  a  new 
contract  calling  for  further  substantial  in- 
creases. 


The  "ZIP-plus-4"  system  was  officially  sup- 
posed to  begin  July  29,  but  In  fact  it  wUl 
be  a  phased-ln  process  cf  several  years.  So 
it  is  not  fatal  that  House  opponents  were 
able  to  Insert  In  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill  language  delaying  implementation  untu 
October  1083.  The  Postal  Service  is  allowed 
to  continue  all  preparatory  efforts,  including 
personnel  training,  machinery  procurement 
and  lending  out  its  nlne-dlglt  tapes  to  bulk 
mailers.  But  the  first  12  optical  character 
reader  sorting  machines  (of  an  eventual  to- 
tal cf  25)  will  not  go  on  line  in  September 
1982  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
as  scheduled.  Nor  wUl  an  incentive  discount 
of  half  a  cent  per  unit  for  mailings  of  more 
than  500  pieces  take  effect  until  the  system 
is  ready  to  go. 

Whenever  It  begins  operation. '  the  nlne- 
dlglt  ZIP  code,  sorting  letters  down  to  an 
Individual  letter  carrier  or  one  floor  in  a  tall 
office  building,  will  enormously  boost  postal 
worker  productivity.  And  that  is  what  holds 
down  rate  increases  for  everyone. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  ON  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  will  be  agreeable  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  my 
good  friend,  the  minority  leader. 

There  is  a  series  of  special  orders  and 
some  of  those  who  have  requested  special 
orders  are  in  a  meeting  with  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

I  shall  request  that  the  Chair  not  can- 
cel any  special  order  for  failure  of  a 
Senator  to  appear  until  all  those  who  are 
able  to  appear  and  take  their  time  have 
used  their  time.  In  other  words,  I  am 
certain  we  do  not  want  to  delay  the  Sen- 
ate indefinitely,  but  I  do  believe  there 
should  be  no  special  order  in  the  list  of 
special  orders  as  they  have  been  re- 
quested for  this  morning. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that  pro- 
cedure?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  not  make  the  re- 
quest yet.  I  just  expressed  a  hope  that  we 
can  arrange  it  without  any  unanimous 
consent;  to  peitnit  those  who  appear  to 
take  the  time  as  they  wish  and  let  the 
order  t>e  arranged  by  the  time  in  which 
Senators  do  appear  and  claim  their  spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  that,  although  I 
think  it  should  be  done  bv  unanimous 
consent  because  their  orders  are  by 
unanimous  consent  and  arranged  at  this 
time. 

ORDER  PERMITTING  INTER- 

CHANGEABILITY       OF       SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I 
do  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  special  arrangement  of  the  special 
orders  that  were  entered  for  this  morn- 
ing; that  any  of  the  nine  Senators  who 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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appear  may  be  recognized  in  whatever  October  1.  In  fact,  there  was  usually  meeting  last  week  in  the  Cabinet  Room, 
order  they  seek  recognition;  and  that  more  of  the  same:  Higher  and  higher  On  August  13,  the  President  signed  two 
these  orders  not  be  canceled  until  a  re-  Federal  spending  and  rising  taxes  to  pay  of   the   most   sweeping   bills   that   any 
quest  is  made  bv  the  leadership  to  do  for  It.  If  anything,  the  American  tax-  President  has  ever  signed  affecting  the 
that.  payer  wanted  to  forget  the  beginning  of  domestic  economy :   A  sweeping  cut  in 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  a  new  fiscal  year  because  it  meant  a  taxes  and  another  bill  making  the  deep- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  heavier  tax  burden  for  him.  No.  in  the  est  cuts  in  our  history  in  Federal  ex- 
^_^_^^^_^  past,  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  was  pendltures.  Yet  what  so  frustrated  the 
««^^«      r,,,^T^»-.rT^»,/^      CTT-K, Krr^^T,  ^1°'  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  she&d.  to  a  b^ghter  President  was  that  48  hours  later  Wall 
o^^v  ^  ^^v^^    -St    ?T  future.  If  anything,  it  might  have  been  a  Street  was  saying,  "But  the  economic  re- 
r^ATTTrW  r»M   QwrTAT    ni^^  time  for  some  despair  on  the  part  of  the  covery   is   not  working.   Where   is  the 
I/X;ATION  ON  SPECIAL   ORDERS  taxpayer.  evidence?" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  But  this  year  it  is  different.  For  the  Of  course,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  of 

unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Percy  first  time,   the  American   people  have  economic  recovery  other  than  the  fact 

be  permitted  to  allocate  the  time  under  something  to  actually  celebrate  and  look  that  inflation  rates  have  already  begun 

special  orders  and  the  time  of  the  ma-  forward  to.  For  the  first  time,  the  fu-  to  drop  sharply.  The  effectiveness  of  this 

jority  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  as  ture  looks  a  bit  brighter  than  in  previous  program  has  not  yet  shown  up  because 

he  may  see  fit.  years.  Washington  has  heeded  their  call  its  implementation  does  not  begin  until 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  for  a  change  in  the  fiscal  posture  of  the  tomorrow,  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  country  and  enacted  an  economic  recov-  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  ery  program  that  promises  growth  and  We  have  selected  as  a  symbol  of  to- 

tothedistinguishsdSenator  from  Wash-  jobs  and  not  retrenchment  and  rising  day's  colloquy  a  rising  sun  that  holds  out 

ington    such    Hme    under    my    special  joblessness.  the  promise  of  a  better  tomorrow.  This  is 

order  as  he  may  desire.  Today  is  the  last  day  of  the  old  eco-  the  theme  of  the  economic  recovery  pro- 

^^_^^^_^^  nomic  program.  In  previous  years,  we  gram.  Last  February,  when  the  President 

^■^^^^    ,™r,  *^*v®  tried  almost  every  an ti -inflation  outlined  his  new  program  to  Congress,  he 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY  program   imaginable.   President   Carter  described  the  program  and  the  repercus- 

LEADER  had  five  anti-inflation  programs  in  4  sions  that  would  stem  from  not  enacting 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ml-  years.  None  of  them  brought  down  the  it.  President  Reagan  said  then: 

nority  leader  is  recognized.  '"*'*  °^  inflation.  In  fact,  inflation  has  in-  if  we  dont  do  thU.  inflation  and  a  grow- 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President  creased  steadily  in  recent  years,  as  shown  ing  tax  burden  win  put  an  end  to  everything 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  ^^  ^^^  following  table  prepared  by  the  we  believe  m  and  to  our  dreams  for  the 

under  the  standing  order  for  the  minor-  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  future.  We  do  not  have  an  option  of  living 

I  am  recognized  in  the  execution  of  the  "^*   '°  ""'  to  work  but  unable  to  find  buyers  in  the  Job 

15-minute  order  which  was  entered  into  Percent  market. 

yesterday  on  my  behalf .                                     l^''^ - +*  8  if/^  ^ave  an  alternative  to  that,  a  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     '^'^ "'"on  ^°^  economic  recovery,  a  program  that  will 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered                                  *^I' " '   ^^iV  ?  balance  the  budget,  put  us  well  on  the  road 

Tho  ao.,«*».  f. Til.      .                               '™    .t  :  to  our  ultimate  objective  of  eliminating  in- 

The  Senator  from  Illinois.                           ISW - +12.4  nation  entirely,  increasing  productivity  and 

^^-^"^^  The  President  was  elected  last  year  on  "l^'^^.f  "\'°^*  °' ')?'' J°''''  »^    , 

FISCAL  NEW  YEAR  a  platform  of  getting  the  economy  grow-  e.L'u  of  oaf  .JroSLrtTbe'Telt'LTe^'^t 

\Mr-    DTTDz-v    ««.    n_    -J     i     *  j  ^K  agam.  As  an  antidote  to  inflation,  he  he^jn  now 

J^^JJ^  J^^    ^^"**?*-  /^^^J  Pl«l8ed  to  cut  taxes  and  reduce  Federal  ^     "°" 

S«^^^  if  ;c       t     H  ^^"'*  °'  ^""^  spending.  It  was  his  top  priority  and  he  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

n.,r    Innnf  Jl         standard  ceremony  in  g^id  it  would  dominate  his  agenda  in  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 

?^n.,^h«nr7»,o  ^^iH  I"    •'"*"^.  .u^^^fi  Washington  until  the  economy  was  put  end  of  my  statement  a  brief  summary  of 

throughout  the  world  to  ring  out  the  old  j_  shaoe  the  historv  of  the  economic   recovery 

at-d  ring  in  the  new  on  the  eve  of  the  congress  passed  the  Presidents  eco-  program. 

Pnmm'^lnL^^^t  T^  ''f*''    "^f  ^^^ll''^  "omic  recovery  program  in  almost  record  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

communitv,  for  example,  is  celebrating  .,                     1  v    t,  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S^nf^n^frtiifl'^^c.T^''' "J,"''^^  *^^  We    recognizcd    that    the    economic  <See  exhibit  U 

fh?»^inn1nl^f  tii^^i  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^  trends  we  had  experienced  in  the  preced-  ,  Mr.  PERCY.  The  Presidents  remarks 

thebeginnmgof  thenext.  .^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ly  disastrous  last  February  are  a  throwback  to  the 

Normally,     new    year's     celebrations  for  the  country.  We  had  waited  long  founding  days  of  this  Republic.  Inscribed 

simply  mark  s  change  in  years  and  there  enough  for  a  hard-hitting  program  that  right  on  our  national  seal  are  the  Latin 

is  little  to  distinguish  the  last  day  of  the  would  strike  at  the  roots  of  inflation:  words.  "Novus  Ordo  Seclorum"— a  new 

old  year  from  the  first  dav  of  the  new  Deficit  spending.  order  for  the  ages.  That  was  the  promise 

year.  It  is  just  a  flip  of  the  page  on  the  Tomorrow  we  will  begin  the  first  day  **  ^^^  founding  of  this  Nation  and  that 

calendar.  oj  this  new  program  that  will  rekindle  ^  ^^  promise  this  program  revives. 

In  fact,  it  is  rare  when  there  is  any  the  economy.  That  is  our  purpose  in  ^  ^  mentioned  earlier,  we  chose  a  ris- 
great  difference  between  the  past  year  speaking  on  the  floor  here  today.  We  i^K  sun  to  symbolize  our  colloquy  today, 
and  the  upcoming  year.  Certainly  our  want  to  emphasize  that  the  economic  A  rising  sun  also  plaved  a  prominent  role 
hopes  for  the  new  year  are  bright  on  recovery  program  takes  effect  tomorrow,  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  almost 
New  Year's  Eve.  but  in  hindsight,  there  It  has  not  had  a  chance  to  begin  to  heal  200  years  ago.  The  chair  in  which  George 
is  not  a  marked  difference  between  the  the  scars  in  the  economy.  We  should  give  Washington  sat  at  the  convention  had 
last  day  of  the  year  and  the  first  day  of  it  that  chance  because  the  budget  reduc-  a  rising  sun  emblazoned  on  its  back, 
the  new  year.  Change  does  not  ordinarily  tions  and  tax  cuts  will  make  a  fimda-  Benjamin  Franklin  sat  behind  Wash- 
occur  in  sudden  sweeps.  mental  change  in  the  American  econ-  ington  and  noted  at  the  time  that  the 

And   when    it   comes   to   fiscal   year  omy— for  the  better.  artist  was  not  quite  able  to  master  the 

changes,  the  switch  from  one  fiscal  year  I  am  leading  this  colloquy  today  so  technique  of  indicating  whether  the  sun 

to  the  next  is  usually  not  even  noticed,  that  the  American  people  will  better  un-  was  rising  or  setting. 

Certainly  the  public  does  not  take  any  derstand   the   sweeping   nature  of   the  After  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution 

significant    note   of    changes    in    fiscal  changes  that  will  be  taking  place  begin-  was  completed.  Franklin  noted — and  I 

years.  In  past  years,  there  has  been  no  ning  tomorrow.  quote — "but  now  at  length  I  have  the 

strong  reason  to  think  there  would  be  I  would  like  to  recall  a  comment  the  happiness  to  know  that  it  is  a  rising 

any  difference  between  September  30  and  President  made  during  the  leadership  and  not  a  setting  sun." 
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Benjamin  Franklin  could  say  that 
about  the  Constitution  even  before  the 
national  capital  was  established  because 
he  could  see  the  outlines  of  a  unique 
document. 

Of  course,  the  proof  is  always  in  the 
pudding  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  who  would  now 
disagree  with  Franklin's  assessment.  Our 
Constitution  has  allowed  this  Nation  to 
prosper  in  unprecedented  ways.  The 
Constitution  has  been  honored  over  the 
centuries  and  served  as  a  guide  to  our 
legal  and  economic  development. 

The  economic  recovery  program  de- 
serves the  same  support  that  some 
doubting  Thomases  gave  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  months  after  its  adoption.  It 
proved  itself  to  be  a  strong  document 
and  I  am  convinced  that  President  Rea- 
gan and  the  Senate  will  stand  by  the 
economic  program  and  show  that  it,  too. 
is  a  strong  anti-inflation  plan. 

I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  inflation,  because  that  is  so 
key  to  what  we  are  doing  here.  Alice 
Rivlin.  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  had  it  about  right  last 
year  when  she  said: 

Rising  Federal  spending  has  been  financed 
partly  by  Increased  Federal  revenues  and 
partly  persistent  Federal  deficits.  In  fiscal 
year  1980.  the  Federal  budget  will  be  In  defi- 
cit for  the  eleventh  straight  year,  the  nine- 
teenth time  m  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
fortv-.second  time  In  fifty  years.  The  size  of 
deficits  has  also  increased  during  the  p>ost- 
war  period.  As  a  percent  of  the  GNP.  the 
average  Federal  deficit  during  the  1970s  was 
about  double  the  average  during  the  previ- 
ous decade. 

I  want  to  highlight  her  statement 
where  she  points  out  that  in  the  1970's. 
budget  deficits  were  twice  as  large— in 
terms  of  GNP— as  in  the  1960's.  This  is 
an  important  point  and  goes  to  the  heart 
of  inflation.  It  was  precisely  in  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's  that  we  began  to 
see  infiation  heating  up.  Gradually — and 
it  was  a  gradual  process— people  began 
to  expect  a  significant  jump  in  inflation 
each  year. 

Wage  settlements  began  to  factor  in 
a  cost-of-living  increase  for  the  next 
year  that  would  make  up  for  the  past 
year's  inflation  and  add  a  few  points  for 
the  expected  inflation  of  the  following 
year. 

Investors  were  no  longer  interested  in 
the  standard  rate  of  return  on  stocks, 
bonds,  and  savings  accounts.  With  infla- 
tion of  7  percent,  a  5-percent  rate  of 
interest  was  hardly  attractive  and  in- 
vestors, too.  began  to  factor  an  ever- 
higher  rate  of  return  into  their  invest- 
ment expectations. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  also  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  discipline  infia- 
tion and  their  prices  began  to  reflect  an 
inflation  premium,  too. 

In  short,  the  inability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  rein  in  inflation  led  all 
segments  of  the  economy  to  expect  that 
it  would  continue  year  after  year.  And 
indeed  it  did.  Their  expectations  were 
not  unfounded. 

The  country  has  been  through  a  va- 
riety of  anti-inflation  programs,  start- 


ing in  1972  with  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Maybe  it  was  fortunate  that  we 
got  that  out  of  our  system  early  because 
it  was  counterproductive  and  a  dismal 
failure. 

Inflation  went  from  3.4  percent  when 
the  controls  were  imposed  to  12  percent 
when  they  were  removed  2  years  later. 
The  controls  simply  masked  the  real 
problems  and  the  inflation  pot  contin- 
ued to  boil. 

I  can  remember  during  that  period 
of  time  when  we.  in  the  inflnite  wisdom 
of  the  Congress,  voted  to  freeze  meat 
prices.  We  had  an  unusually  late  ses- 
sion— until  11:30  p.m.;  certainly  we  have 
been  in  later  but  it  was  a  late  session 
by  our  usual  standard.  And  I  remember 
I  was  in  the  back  row  at  that  time,  stand- 
ing there  and  telling  my  colleagues : 

We  will  rue  the  day  we  have  ever  done 
this.  The  maj-ketplace  is  the  best  place  to 
set  prices  and  control  supply  conditions.  And 
If  you  try  to  undercut  the  marketplace,  as 
we  are  now  by  freezing  meat  prices,  we  wUl 
disrupt  the  market  In  a  way  we  can't  divine 
tonight. 

Long  before  the  90  days  were  up,  the 
the  Congress  recognized  that  it  could 
not  outwit  the  marketplace.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  an  economy  that  can  con- 
trol production  and  prices  as  totalitarian 
states  do.  They  do  not  do  it  very  well; 
we  do  an  even  worse  job  of  it  when  we 
try. 

We  have  tried  to  control  oil  and  gas 
prices  and  look  at  the  result.  We  have 
totally  distorted  the  energy  situation  in 
this  country  for  years  as  a  result  of  that. 

And  certainly  it  took  only  days  to  rec- 
ognize what  we  were  doing  here.  What 
happened  in  my  own  city  of  Chicago  is 
very  apparent.  Within  60  days  Mayor 
Daley  had  appointed  250  meat  inspec- 
tors just  to  try  to  crack  down  on  the 
black  market  that  had  sprung  up  over- 
night. During  World  War  II.  you  could 
buy  a  bottle  of  scotch  if  you  bought 
two  bottles  of  rum  with  it.  The 
black  market  thrives  during  controlled 
conditions. 

And  certainly  in  this  kind  of  a  case, 
the  marketplace  soon  found  ways  to  out- 
wit and  work  around  Government  edicts. 

But  the  signal  that  went  to  the  pro- 
ducers was  an  ominous  one.  Their  proflts 
were  going  to  be  controlled  and  they 
might  be  required  to  sell  their  cattle 
below  production  prices.  And.  so  they 
cut  back.  And  for  years  we  did  not  have 
the  normal  supply  and  demand  factors 
working  in  the  economy,  and  we  lived 
to  regret  it.  We  did  reverse  that  decision 
before  the  90  days  were  over  and  we  paid 
the  price  for  years  after  that. 

After  this  bout  with  controls,  inflation 
was  still  with  us. 

In  his  brief  administration.  President 
Ford  got  serious  with  Government 
spending  and  showed  his  commitment 
to  cutting  the  rate  of  spending  by  veto- 
ing overly  generous  appropriations  bills. 
Partly  because  of  this  adherence  to  fis- 
cal discipline,  inflation  did  drop  down 
to  4.8  percent  in  1976. 

Unfortunately,  it  did  not  stay  down 
for  long  and  began  to  climb  again  in 
1977.  It  climbed  steadily  until  1979  when 
it  hit  13.3  percent,  the  highest  rate  in 


the  post-World  War  II  era.  In  1980  we 
did  see  a  slight  decline,  to  12.4  percent, 
but  this  was  not  the  progress  that  was 
necessary  to  reassure  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  flght  against  inflation  was 
being  won. 

In  fact,  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  1980,  we 
experienced  the  most  alarming  inflation 
rates  in  our  history  as  consumer  prices 
hit  18  percent  for  several  months  in  a 
row.  These  rates  were  akin  to  the  hyper- 
inflation that  exists  in  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  and  which  is  totally  alien 
to  our  economy  and  democracy. 

These  rates  did  no  I  stay  high,  but  they 
caused  enormous  concern  that  we  might 
be  entering  a  new  and  even  higher  level 
of  inflation. 

Mr.  President.  Paul  McCracken, 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  touched  on 
thi;  point  in  an  article  in  the  August  27, 
1981  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  brief  passage  from  that  ar- 
ticle because  it  so  accurately  sums  up  my 
point: 

History  suggests  that  government  will 
not  follow  through.  The  rational  thing  for 
people  may  be  to  ignore  government's  dis- 
inflationary rhetoric  and  policies  on  the 
assumption  that  we  shall  as  usual  be  in  an 
inflationary  era.  This  all  makes  the  Inflation 
Itself  more  difficult  to  correct,  but  for  more 
than  a  decade  this  has  been  the  realistic 
basis  for  decisions. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
embarked  on  a  new  course.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  inflation 
is  already  on  the  run — down  this  time, 
not  up. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  increased  by  only 
8.5  percent.  This  is  still  too  high  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  this  contrasts  with 
a  much,  much  higher  rate  last  year. 
Indeed,  this  is  significant  progress  in  its 
own  right. 

This  declining  inflationary  expectation 
is  based  In  large  part  on  the  single- 
minded  dedication  that  the  President 
committed  to  winning  swift  passag-  of 
the  economic  recovery  program.  It  was 
decisive  action  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  it  sent  a  message  out  that 
we  were  going  to  tackle  inflation  once 
and  for  all. 

There  has  been  strong  commitment  to 
this  anti-inflation  program  since  it  was 
sent  to  Congress  last  winter.  There  has 
been  an  almost  quiet  confidence  build- 
ing in  the  country  that  this  President 
and  the  Republican-led  Senate  meant 
business.  No  longer  would  inflation  eat 
up  every  paycheck  in  the  country. 

This  discipline  is  essential.  Lindley 
Clark.  Jr..  one  of  the  most  respected 
business  writers  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  summed  up  the  importance  of 
this  in  an  article  on  September  8.  1981. 
I  will  not  read  the  entire  article  but  do 
want  to  read  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  Clark  writes  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native to  a  prolonged  recession  to  get 
down  inflation  and  interest  rates.  He 
concludes : 

The  alternative  is  for  government  to 
persuade  the  public  that  It  really  means 
business.     Absolute    budget     balance    isn't 
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ewentlal.   but  significant   progress   In    that 
direction  is. 

Without  this  year's  budget  cutting,  the 
Federal  budget  would  be  in  far  worse 
shape.  We  would  have  a  projected  fiscal 
year  1982  deficit  of  nearly  $80  billion 
instead  of  the  $43  billion  cited  by  the 
President  last  week.  Certainly  $43  bil- 
lion is  too  much  red  ink.  too.  but  as 
Lindley  Clark  noted  in  his  article,  what 
is  essential  is  that  we  show  that  the 
direction  is  toward  fiscal  discipline  and 
toward  the  semblance  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

Certainly,  this  is  understandable  to 
security  analysts,  to  Wall  Street  and  La- 
Salle  Street,  and  on  both  coasts.  I'hey 
look  at  the  trend  of  a  company's  earn- 
ings. They  look  at  the  direction  in  which 
earnings  are  moving.  If  they  can  see  a 
trend,  they  project  out  into  the  future 
what  earnings  are  likely  to  be  at  a  point 
in  the  future. 

Generally,  people  buy  based  on  confi- 
dence and  future  expectations,  just  as 
they  sell,  generally  speaking,  when  they 
are  discouraged  about  the  future  outlook 
for  a  particular  investment. 

After  the  fiscal  1981  budget  deficit  of 
nearly  $60  billion,  a  deficit  of  $17  billion 
less  in  fiscal  year  1982  is  progress,  and 
fulfills  the  guidelines  so  aptly  laid  down 
by  Lindley  Clark  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. It  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
moving  that  is  important. 

We  are,  for  the  first  time,  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  These  budget  deficits 
will  shrink  in  each  of  the  next  fiscal 
years  until  we  reach  a  balanced  budget 
in  1984.  Moreover,  the  President's  budget 
policy  reverses  a  longstanding  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase 
spending  faster  than  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. This  budget  that  takes  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1  marks  an  historic  change  in  that 
pattern  of  spending  and  will  actually  au- 
thorize spending  at  half  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  taxes 
would  have  increased  by  $104  billion  over 
last  year.  This  massive  tax  increase 
would  have  followed  a  similarly  large  in- 
crease that  we  actually  experienced  in 
1980. 

Instead  of  rolling  along  on  this  tax 
juggernaut.  President  Reagan  recom- 
mended reducing  the  tax  burden  to  re- 
direct the  economy.  Instead  of  rewarding 
consumption,  we  have  enacted  incentives 
to  spur  savings  and  productivity.  The 
tax  cut  reversed  previous  policy  of  tax 
increases  and  replaced  it  with  a  1982  tax 
cut  of  $38  billion. 

These  are  new  trends  in  Federal  fi- 
nance. For  that  reason  I  asked  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  on  the  floor  today  to 
commemorate  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  that  launches  these  trends. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  in  this 
country  and  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to 
note  the  beginning  of  this  new  year. 

It  is  a  new  year  and  a  new  beginning. 
We  intend  to  pursue  the  economic  re- 
covery program's  original  goal  of  beating 
inflation.  We  will  not  drop  the  ball  on 
this  program.  We  will  pursue  it  and  ad- 
here to  it  until  the  economy  is  back  on 
the  tracks. 


Of  course,  getting  back  on  the  tracks 
involves  a  number  of  factors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  entitled  "U.S.  Busi- 
nesses Urged  To  Increase  Investments 
Quickly." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
September  16,  1981  address  by  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  to  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follow : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30.  1981 1 

U.S.  Bdsikess  Ukged  To  Inckease 

Investments  Quickly 

(By  Peter  Behr) 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  called  on  U.S.  business  to  live  up  to  its 
"obligation"  to  increase  plant  and  equipment 
Investments  In  response  to  the  tax  Incentives 
In  President  Reagan's  economic  program. 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  president  of  the 
NAM.  said  the  organization's  directors  ap- 
proved a  resolution  calling  on  Its  12.000 
members  to  "move  ahead  with  their  Invest- 
ment decisions  as  quickly  as  possible."  at  a 
meeting  last  Friday. 

The  message  followed  some  sharp  criticism 
of  the  business  and  financial  sectors  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Began,  who  com- 
plained of  a  disappointing  response  to  the 
presidents  tax  program.  "Where  are  the  ex- 
pansion plans?"  Regan  protested  to  a  Mid- 
west audience  earlier  this  month.  "It's  like 
dropping  a  coin  down  a  well— all  I'm  hear- 
ing is  a  hollow  clink."  he  said. 

Trowbridge  said  the  139  business  leaders 
who  attended  the  NAM  board  meeting  last 
week  believe  Reagan's  program  will  reduce 
inflation  and  help  to  lower  Interest  rates 
over  the  next  12  months  to  16  months. 

He  said  he  was  optimistic  as  well  that  a 
significant  increase  In  business  Investment 
would  occur  in  that  period,  boosting  employ- 
ment and  productivity  in  the  economy. 

But  while  the  NAM  polled  its  139  board 
members  about  their  general  reaction  to  the 
Reagan  program,  it  didn't  ask  the  question 
on  the  Treasury  secretary's  mind :  How  many 
comoanies  will  make  a  significant  Increase 
in  capital  spending? 

Jerry  J.  Jasinowskl.  NAM  chief  economist, 
said  it  is  "unrealistic  to  think  there  would 
be  a  summertime  splurge"  in  business  invest- 
ment following  enactment  of  the  business 
tax  cuts.  It  takes  more  time  than  that  for 
companies  to  review  potential  investmenu. 
in  light  of  the  new  tax  provisions,  and  deci- 
sions should  not  be  expected  until  the  fall, 
he  said.  The  response  will  still  come  soon 
enough  to  Improve  economic  activity  In  1982. 
he  predicted. 

The  NAM  directors  were  considerablv  more 
confident  about  the  Impact  of  the  Reagan 
program  on  infiatlon  than  they  were  about 
the  outlook  for  Interest  rates.  Of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  NAM  poll.  97  percent  saw  a 
reduction  In  inflation  in  the  next  year  to  16 
months,  while  85  percent  said  the  president's 
program  would  lower  interest  rates. 

The  business  leaders  weren't  in  unison  on 
the  course  the  Federal  Reserve  should  follow 
in  regulating  the  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply. Some  fear  that  the  Fed's  control  may 
squeeze  too  tightly,  causing  a  painful  restric- 
tion of  business  activity.  Others  believe  that 
continued  tight  monetary  policy  Is  necessary 
to  continue  progress  against  inflation. 

"The  issue  was  debated  at  length."  Jasin- 
owskl said.  There  was  a  consensus  that  cur- 
rent  Fed   policy   is   "appropriate."   provided 


that  moneury  growth  remains  within  the 
range  of  2(4  percent  to  i%  percent  that  has 
been  tentatively  adopted  for  next  year  by  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Trowbridge  said  the  NAM  directors  also 
called  on  the  group's  membership  to  increase 
contributions  to  charitable  organizations  and 
other  groups  to  help  the  administration's 
budget  cuts  in  social  services. 

President  Reagan  will  ask  business  to  make 
this  voluntary  effort.  Trowbridge  said,  and 
the  NAM  directors  will  support  him.  But 
Trowbridge  said  he  wanted  to  caution  in  ad- 
vance against  expecting  too  much  from  busi- 
ness. Corporations  currently  contribute  1.1 
percent  of  pretax  Income  to  charities,  he  said 
and  while  the  new  tax  act  raised  the  limits 
on  deductible  contributions,  few  companies 
will  reach  the  new  limit. 

Comments  op  David  a.  Stockman 

I.  In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  single 
message  from  the  critics— the  press,  aca- 
demic economists,  financial  houses  on  Wall 
Street.  It  is  that  the  economic  game  plan 
doesn't  add  up.  that  It  is  fundamenuily 
flawed,  has  internal  contradictions.  Specifi- 
cally: *^ 

Revenue  reductions  ($280  billion  by  1984) 
far  exceed  budget  reductions  (»130  billion 
by  1984). 

Therefore,  chronic,  huge  deficits  are 
guaranteed. 

Two  unequal  horses  are  pulling  the  econ- 
omy in  opposite  directions— monetary  re- 
straint and  high  interest  rates  are  holding 
the  economy  back  while  fiscal  policy 
through  the  tax  cut.  is  expansionary. 

This  will  end  in  financial  disorder  and 
ruin. 

II.  But  let's  put  some  of  this  analysis — 
and  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  won't 
work— into  perspective.  The  conclusion  Is 
premature,  to  say  the  least,  and  also  misses 
much  of  the  picture. 

A.  The  Tax  Cut— the  Revenue  Side. 

The  static  revenue  loss  seems  large — that 
Is.  old  law  vs.  new  law— about  $750  billion 
over  the  five  years  to  1986.  But  this  Ignores 
some  Important  points; 

All  during  this  period  the  economy  will 
be  growing.  The  GNP  will  rise  from  $2  8 
trillion  to  about  $4.8  trillion. 

The  tax  share  of  this  rising  ONP  will  de- 
cline from  22  percent  to  186  percent.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  program— more  incen- 
tives, less  burden  on  work,  saving  and  in- 
vestment. But  with  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  actual  dollars  of  tax  revenue  col- 
lected will  be  rising,  not  falling.  The  share 
of  taxes  in  ONP  falls,  but  revenues  rise  with 
a  growing  economy. 

This  rise  in  revenues  will  be  from  $600 
billion  this  year  to  $900  billion  In  1986— an 
increase  of  50  percent  or  about  8.5  percent  a 
year.  Even  if  our  economic  forecast  is  not 
right  to  the  last  decimal  point,  there  will  be 
a  healthy  growth  in  revenues  to  finance  the 
government. 

Revenues  under  the  old  law  would  have 
been  about  $4.6  trillion  in  1981-1986.  After 
the  tax  cut.  revenues  will  still  be  about  $3.9 
trillion  We  can  and  will  finance  the  govern- 
ment with  that  huge  amount  of  revenue. 

The  growth  of  the  budget  was  out  of  con- 
trol. Prom  1979  to  1981.  outlays  grew  at  the 
rate  of  15  percent  a  year— clearly  unsustain- 
able. Despite  tax  bracket  creep  and  rising 
revenues,  we  still  had  chronic  large  deficits 
and  excessive  money  growth.  Is  there  any 
wonder  we  had  our  worst  peacetime  infia- 
tlon—and  many  other  Ills  besides? 

What  Is  more,  if  nothing  were  done— if 
the  government  continued  on  course  and 
added  no  new  programs—outlay  growth  In 
the  1982-86  period  would  have  been  at  least 
9  percent  a  year  and  outlays  would  have 
crossed  the  trillion  dollar  mark  by  1986 
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Already  we  have  started  to  change  thU 
pattern.  Reconciliation  was  the  big  event. 
By  that  one  huge  bill,  which  Included  the 
first  cutbacks  In  entitlement  programs  ever 
accomplished.  Congress  has  cut  over  $130 
billion  from  the  growth  of  spending  between 

1981  and  1984. 

This  Is  about  60  percent  of  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  bring  spending  on  the 
track  where  It  will  at  last  be  matched  by 
revenues  and  the  budget  will  be  l>alanced. 
Reconciliation  has  already  brought  spend- 
ing growth  down  to  the  range  of  7%  per- 
cent—half the  rate  of  growth  we  experi- 
enced between  1979  and  1981. 

III.  The  Economic  Recovery  Package. 

A.  It  Is  of  crucial  Importance  to  remember 
that  the  tax  plan  was  offered,  and  enacted, 
all  In  one  piece.  As  noted,  there  will  be 
roughly  $280  blUlon  of  tax  relief  In  the 
1982-84  period. 

B.  But  the  spending  plan,  from  the  very 
beginning,  was  to  be  In  two  installments: 

In  the  current  session  of  Congress — 1981 — 
atjout  60  percent  of  the  total  needed  was  to 
be  achieved,  and  most  of  this  has  been  done 
through  reconciliation. 

The  rest  was  to  be  achieved  in  the  1983 
and   1984   budgets — that  Is.  by  Congress  In 

1982  and  1983. 

Meanwhile,  all  through  the  period,  we  had 
to  be  on  the  watch  for,  and  act  against,  un- 
anticipated overruns — from  Interest  on  the 
debt,  farm  price  supports,  even  Mount  St. 
Helen's.  This  had  become  a  major  plague. 
The  last  two  budgets  wound  up  almost  $50 
billion  over  the  original  estimates  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

C.  The  requirement  now  is  to  complete 
the  plan: 

$30  billion  of  additional  savings  In  1983. 
$44  billion  In  1984  were  left  unspecified  In 
the  first  part  of  the  plan. 

And  some  additional  reductions  In  1982 
are  necessary  to  combat  the  overrun  problem 
and  make  sure  our  deficit  figures  are  realis- 
tic, not  just  faulty  estimates. 

This  combined  action  will  bring  outlay 
growth  down  to  the  range  we  want — roughly 
5  percent  for  the  indefinite  future. 

It  win  re-fit  government  spending  commit- 
ments to  a  level  uf  about  19  percent  of  a 
much  larger  ONP  by  1984 — compared  to  the 
present  23  percent  of  a  smaller  ONP. 

It  win  give  us  a  spending  path  which  al- 
lows revenue  growth  to  catch  up  and  balance 
the  budget. 

D.  It  Is  a  tough  job,  but  not  nearly  as 
prohibitively  difficult  as  the  critics  think. 
The  last  $44  billion  of  saving,  for  1984. 
amounts  to  only  5  percent  of  the  1984  budget 
If  It  were  left  on  automatic  pilot — that  Is — 
the  current  services  budget  for  1984.  Olven 
what  we  have  done  so  far.  that  Is  an  achiev- 
able task. 

IV.  The  financial  markets  and  interest 
rates. 

A.  The  markets  are  very  skeptical  of  the 
Congressional  commitment  to  cut  spend- 
ing— to  complete  the  Job.  For  this  and  other 
reasons  they  fear  continued  huge  deficits. 

Olven  our  political  system,  they  believe 
Congress  will  take  the  tax  cut  and  run — 
won't  deliver  on  the  tough  spending  choices 
that  are  also  required. 

This  will  mean  large  deficits  and  high  In- 
terest rates — and  the  high  Interest  rates.  In 
a  vicious  circle,  will  make  the  deficits  worse 
still  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  paying  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

The  economic  recovery  won't  occur,  and 
this  will  make  the  deficit  worse  still  because 
revenues  will  not  be  as  high  as  planned. 

B.  But  If  we  prove  the  markets  wrong,  and 
do  the  Job  on  spending,  the  lob  Itself  be- 
comes easier.  Here  Is  the  paradox: 

We  will  have  a  manageable.  $44  billion 
cutting  task  for  FY  1984— only  5  percent  of 


the  budget  by  then — U  we  stick  to  the  plan 
and  deliver. 

But  If  we  panic,  backslide,  throw  In  the 
towel,  the  market  will  be  right  and  the  deficit 
will  get  bigger.  The  task  will  then  be  not 
$44   bUllon   but  $80  blUion  to  $100  billion. 

In  short,  if  we  act  on  schedule,  the  mar- 
ket's fears  will  be  unfounded  and  the  prob- 
lem Itself  becomes  easier  to  solve.  Plus,  of 
course,  we  receive  the  payoff  of  lower  interest 
rates  and  a  strongly  growing  economy. 

C.  The  current  reaction  of  the  markets 
stems  from  a  political  Judgment,  not  an  eco- 
nomic one.  They  fear  that  Congress  will  take 
the  timid  route — not  following  through  with 
the  rest  of  the  plan. 

They  have  reasons  for  their  skepticism.  Not 
one  budget  plan  in  the  past  seven  years  has 
materialized.  Spending  has  grown  far  faster 
than  projected.  But  If  the  Judgment  Is  a 
political  one.  the  economic  consequences  of 
It  give  us  the  situation  we  have  today — above 
all,  high  Interest  rates. 

The  long-term  bond  market  is  dead.  There 
are  no  buyers.  Everyone  borrowing  in  the 
market  now  Is  doing  so  from  banks  or  with 
paper  of  45  days  or  less. 

A  bond  worth  $1,000  In  1979 — just  two 
years  ago — Is  now  worth  $720.  These  deep 
losses  have  produced  equally  deep  scars 
among  the  traditional  Investors  in  bonds. 

The  result  is  a  huge  traffic  Jam  In  the 
short-term  market.  It  Is  a  case  of  heavy  de- 
mand for  borrowed  funds  pressing  against  a 
limited  supply,  with  big  pressure  on  the 
short-term  rate — including  the  prime  rate. 
This  supply  and  demand  problem  is  why 
rates  are  so  high. 

D.  The  task  Is  to  create  a  financial  climate 
that  allows  the  economy  to  grow.  This  can  be 
done  if  our  plan  Is  followed — if  Congress  fol- 
lows through  on  the  remaining  budget  sav- 
ings. 

It  Is  critical  to  bold  the  deficit  to  the  range 
of  $42-45  billion  in  FY  1982. 

This  will  start  to  re-establish  fiscal  In- 
tegrity and  also  credibility. 

We  must  do  It — not  make  excuses. 

This  means  hitting  the  FY  1982  outlay  tar- 
gets— which  Involves  some  additional  reduc- 
tions this  year. 

And  It  also  means  getting  an  early  start 
on  the  outyear  reductions — the  rest  of  the 
Job.  

ExHisrr  1 

SUMMARY    or  THE    HISTORY   OF   THE   ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY   PROGRAM 

On  February  18.  1981.  the  President  out- 
lined his  Program  for  Economic  Recovery.  It 
Included  spending  cuts  and  other  measures 
to  reduce  sharply  the  growth  rate  of  federal 
spending  and  to  reduce  the  deficit:  reduc- 
tions in  personal  tax  rates  and  business 
taxes:  reductions  in  the  costs  and  intrusion 
of  Federal  government  regulations:  and  a 
new  commitment  to  a  stable  monetary 
policy. 

On  March  10.  1981.  President  Reagan  trans- 
mitted his  proposals  for  a  complete  revision 
of  the  1982  budget  to  the  Congress.  caJling 
for  savings  of  $6.4  billion  in  1981.  $48.6  bU- 
llon in  1982  and  a  total  of  $197  biUion  In 
1982-84.  He  indicated  that  additional  savings 
of  $29.8  billion  in  FY  1983  and  $44.2  billion 
in  FY  1984  would  be  Identified  later. 

On  June  5.  1981.  the  President  signed  Into 
law  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Rescission  Act  of  1981.  which  Included  many 
of  the  President's  proposals  to  hold  down  FY 
1981  spending.  Presidential  proposals  not 
approved  by  Congress  will  have  the  effect  of 
Increasing  FY  1982  and  future  year  spend- 
ing by  $2.1  billion  above  the  levels  proposed 
by  the  President. 

On  August  13.  1981,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  which  wUl  begin  reducing  Federal  raxes 
on  October  1.  1981.  The  tax  reduction  will 


total  $283  billion  over  the  three  year  period 
1982-1984. 

Also  on  August  13.  1981.  the  President 
signed  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act. 
which  reduced  entitlement  program  spending 
by  $13.4  billion  in  FY  1982  and  $43.8  billion 
in  1982-1981.  This  Act  also  called  for  spend- 
ing reductions  in  other  Federal  programs  of 
$21  8  billion  in  FY  1982  and  $86.8  billion  in 
1982-1984.  However,  final  decisions  on  fund- 
ing for  non-entitlement  programs  remain  to 
be  resolved  In  the  appropriations  process, 
which  is  now  underway.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  President's  proposals  for  budget  sav- 
ings were  not  incorporated  In  the  BeconcUla- 
tion  Act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  No 
one  In  the  Senate  deserves  more  credit 
for  quickly  moving  this  program  through 
than  Senator  Baker.  He  was  extremely 
skillful  in  moving  the  budget  and  tax 
cuts  through  the  Senate.  Any  one  of  a 
thousand  roadblocks  could  have  stalled 
the  program,  but  the  majority  leader  was 
a  deft  captain.  He  is  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  majority  leaders  in  the  Sen- 
ate's history. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
were  younger,  a  first  day  in  autumn 
usually  meant  the  first  day  of  school, 
with  new  lunch  pails,  shiny  new  penny 
loafers  and  bright  argyle  socks.  Now  that 
we  are  older,  first  days  in  autumn  take 
on  a  somewhat  more  important  role,  such 
as  tomorrow  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

We  are  all  aware  that  symbolism  has 
a  tendency  to  abound  throughout  politi- 
cal hallways,  yet  I  can  think  of  few 
more  truly  symbolic  days  in  the  legisla- 
tive year,  than  October  1. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
is  more  than  just  a  new  set  of  account- 
ing books  with  new  numbers.  It  is  a  dia- 
critical integration  of  the  economics  of 
the  past  and  the  economics  of  the  future, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
state  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  year's  integration  is  different. 

For  years,  this  Nation  has  been  on  a 
course  of  economic  spending  that  re- 
minds one  of  a  trouser  pocket  that  was 
not  rich  enough  to  be  deep,  but  kept  on 
getting  holes  made  in  it  to  give  away 
money  that  it  did  not  have.  Fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  the  first  full  year  that  those 
holes  get  repaired,  and  it  is  that  altera- 
tion in  our  country's  economic  policies 
that  makes  tomorrow  so  different. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  Chamber 
has  participated  in  this  transformation. 
We  have  joined  with  a  new  President 
on  a  new  program  for  economic  recovery, 
and  we  have  begun  to  institute  the  legis- 
lative pillars  to  make  that  program  a 
reality. 

President  Reagan  wasted  no  time  in 
making  his  proposals  to  turn  our  mori- 
bund economy  around.  In  February,  less 
than  2  months  after  the  innauguration. 
Congress  received  President  Reagan's 
revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
Congress  did  not  procrastinate  in  its 
consideration  and  implementation  of  the 
program. 

Throughout  the  spring.  Congress  en- 
acted the  various  rescission  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  began  the  difficult 
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task  of  translating  the  Federal  budget 
Into  the  reconciliation  framework. 

In  July,  we  witnessed  the  fruition  of 
the  process,  with  the  passage  of  both  the 
omnibus  reconciliation  bill,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 — each  a 
monumental  legislative  undertaking. 

This  economic  metamorphosis  cannot 
be  understated.  It  is  the  neoteric  response 
to  the  catastrophic  economic  policies  of 
the  past  and  to  the  will  of  American 
voters  last  November.  It  is  also  the  essen- 
tial foundation  for  a  coherent  and  firm 
economic  agenda  for  the  future. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  work  is  done, 
for  it  is  not.  But  we  are  not  lowering  our 
expectations.  We  will  continue  to  work 
with  our  President  and  forge  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  also  use  this 
occasion  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
on  his  skillful  comments  regarding  our 
economy  and  thank  him  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Thank  you.  I  see  that  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
Gorton  is  in  the  Chamber,  seeking 
recognition. 

Senator  Gorton  is  a  freshman  in  the 
Senate  but  he  has  already  shown  his 
knowledge  of  the  economy  and  ability  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  skillfully  managed  the 
budget  resolution  this  year  and  is  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  and  eloquent  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  He  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  shaping  of  the  econcnnic 
recovery  program  and  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  Janu- 
ary, when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate, 
our  national  situation  was  characterized 
by  double-digit  inflation,  sky-high  inter- 
est rates,  high  unemployment  and  stag- 
nating economic  growth.  The  urgency  of 
the  current  economic  situation  was  ob- 
vious to  everyone.  In  the  past  9  months, 
the  administration  and  this  Congress 
have  drafted  and  passed  into  law  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  which  will  begin 
to  take  effect  tomorrow.  This  program, 
which  I  strongly  support,  represents  the 
historic  first  step  toward  the  revival  of 
prosperity,  but  only  a  first  step.  We  must 
continue  along  our  chosen  path  toward 
economic  recovery. 

During  this  journey,  because  the  trip 
will  be  arduous,  there  will  be  those  who 
will  tempt  us  to  take  temporarily  attrac- 
tive detours.  But  we  in  the  Congress  must 
not  be  tempted,  we  must  not  give  into 
policies  that  offer  instant  gratification 
but  only  lead  to  future  trouble.  That  has 
been  the  way  of  the  past.  Instead,  we 
must  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  see  this 
journey  through  to  the  end.  And  the  way 
to  do  this  is  through  a  consistency  of 
policy.  Let  this  be  our  fiscal  new  year's 
resolution. 

When  President  Reagan  signed  both 
the  "Tax  Cut  Bill"  and  the  "Budget  Re- 
duction Act"  on  the  same  day.  he  and  the 
Congress  reversed  the  economic  course 
followed  by  our  national  Goverrunent  for 
two  decades  and  put  into  place  the  cor- 
nerstones of  a  program  for  economic 
recovery.  The  tax  bill  provides  for  the 
largest  reduction  in  taxes  during  this 
century  and  the  budget  bill  authorizes 
the  biggest  reduction  in  the  course  of 
Government  spending  in  five  decades. 


In  my  opinion,  excessive  Government 
spending  has  been  a  major  cause  of  our 
current  economic  crisis.  The  Federal 
Government  has,  over  the  last  few  years, 
consistently  spent  significantly  more 
than  it  has  taken  in  in  taxes.  Huge  de- 
ficits have  been  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. These  deficits  can  be  covered 
either  by  borrowing  money  or  by  creat- 
ing money.  If  the  Federal  Government 
borrows  to  cover  the  deficits,  it  uses 
money  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
available  to  lend  to  businesses  and  to 
individuals.  As  a  direct  result,  the  econ- 
omy has  less  new  investment  capital  and 
the  overall  rate  of  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic growth  is  lowered.  If  the  money 
to  cover  the  deficits  is  created,  or  printed, 
theii  prices  rise  and  inflation  worsens. 
Dur.i;,  inflationary  periods,  like  those 
whicl.  '"e  have  experienced  for  the  past 
15  years,  nothing  good  comes  from  large 
budget  deficits. 

The  solution  to  our  economic  crisis,  in 
my  opinion,  had  to  begin  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  Government  spending.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  taken  this 
vital  first  step  with  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  This  bill  reduces 
Government  spending  by  $35.2  billion 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year — or  by  more 
than  $150  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country.  The  budgets  of  over 
200  domestic  programs  were  cut  and 
some  programs,  including  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  were  eliminated  altogether.  In 
addition,  almost  all  major  entitlement 
programs  have  had  their  growth  rates 
limited.  Reconciliation  represents  an  his- 
toric step  toward  economic  recovery. 

But  budget  cutting  alone  will  not 
solve  our  economic  crisis.  The  ravages  of 
inflation  have  gone  too  far  for  that.  The 
economic  stagnation  that  characterized 
the  last  half  of  the  1970's  testifies  to  this 
fact.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate savings  and  investment  and  to  re- 
vive and  restore  incentives  to  produce. 
The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
(by  cutting  individual  and  business  tax- 
es) is  designed  to  provide  these  necessary 
incentives. 

Inflation  reduces  the  individual's  in- 
centive to  save.  If  goods  are  going  to  cost 
more  in  the  future,  and  that  increase  In 
price  is  greater  than  what  an  individual 
can  earn  after  taxes  on  savings,  the  in- 
centive is  to  buy  now. 

As  a  result,  the  Nation's  savings  rate 
has  fallen  until  it  is  the  lowest  among  all 
developed  countries,  and  is  now  at  the 
lowest  level  in  our  Nation's  history,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  of  the  Great 
Depression.  Capital  can  only  be  financed 
out  of  savings,  so  a  low  rate  of  savings 
means  a  low  rate  of  Investment  and  cap- 
ital formation  and  reduced  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity growth. 

Furthermore,  inflatirai  works  with  the 
progressive  tax  structure  to  increase 
marginal  tax  rates,  often  to  punishing, 
incentive-reducing  levels.  The  marginal 
tax  rate  paid  by  the  median-income  re- 
cipient in  1965  was  17  percent,  but  in 
1980  it  was  24  percent,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  41 -percent  tax  rate  increase.  A 
person  who  received  twice  the  median 
income  in  1965  paid  a  marginal  rate  of 
22  percent.  In  1980,  he  or  she  paid  43  per- 
cent, a  doubling  of  marginal  tax  rates. 


This  phenomenon,  known  as  "bracket 
creep,"  effectively  discourages  effort 
and  investment.  It  is  equivalent  to  in- 
creasing the  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  income  of  a  fairly  successful  busi- 
ness from  less  than  a  quarter  Interest  In 
1965  to  a  full  partnership  in  1980  sole^ 
as  a  consequence  of  inflation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Ttut  Act  of  1981.  Federal  In- 
come tax  rates  will  be  reduced  25  percent 
over  33  months.  After  these  cuts  have  oc- 
curred, tax  rates  will  be  indexed  to  the 
rate  of  infiation,  ending  once  and  for  all 
the  problem  of  "bracket  creep." 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes,  business  will  benefit 
from  much  more  rapid  depreciation 
schedules,  from  the  reduction  of  the 
capital  gains  tax,  and  from  the  virtual 
elimination  of  estate  taxes,  except  for 
the  very  wealthy.  These  tax  reductions 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the 
incentives  required  to  stimulate  savings, 
investment  and  the  added  work  effort 
necessary  for  economic  recovery. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  economic 
recovery  program,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  maintained  a  tight  monetary 
policy,  a  necessary  step  if  inflation  is  to 
be  successfully  curtailed.  The  money 
supply  has  been  growing  this  year  at  less 
than  half  the  rate  averaged  over  the  past 
3  years.  The  rate  of  inflation,  as  a  con- 
sequence, has  been  falling.  Doubtless,  as 
soon  as  the  financial  markets  begin  to 
believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  serious  and  will  continue  a  tight  money 
policy  in  the  future,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  equally  serious  in  main- 
taining tight  controls  over  the  budget, 
then  the  rate  of  inflation  will  fall  perma- 
nently. When  this  happens,  a  decline  in 
interest  rates  cannot  be  far  behind. 

The  heart  of  the  program  for  economic 
recovery  is  to  provide  the  incentives 
needed  for  the  private  sector  to  solve 
our  current  economic  crisis.  Incentives 
are  provided  for  individuals  to  work 
harder  and  save  more  and  for  business 
to  invest  and  grow.  The  ultimate  goal  is 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  in  1984.  This 
will  eliminate  the  Government  as  the 
foremost  borrower  in  our  capital  markets 
and  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
continue  a  tight  money  policy  to  insure 
that  the  problem  of  inflation  is  perma- 
nently solved. 

While  much  of  the  economic  recovery 
program  is  now  in  place,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Inflation  has  been  an 
ever-growing  curse  for  15  years.  At  many 
times  in  the  past,  attacks  on  inflation 
have  been  mounted  and  later  abandoned. 
As  a  consequence,  each  time  this  oc- 
curred, the  solution  to  the  inflation  prob- 
lem became  more  diCBcult. 

While  inflation  has  recently  begun  to 
subside,  interest  rates  have  remained 
high.  I  am  afraid  that  this  should  have 
been  exoected.  During  the  decade  and  a 
half  during  which  Inflation  has  been  in- 
creasing, lenders  have  persistently  un- 
derestimated the  actual  increase  in  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Everyone  remembers 
the  false  starts  that  characterized  past 
attempts  to  stop  Inflation.  It  will  take 
some  time  to  convince  the  people  that, 
this  time,  we  in  Government  are  serious. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  demonstrate 
our  resolve. 
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The  present  economic  situation  seems 
almost  designed  to  test  our  resolve.  The 
combination  of  slower  than  expected 
economic  activity  and  higher  than  ex- 
pected interest  rates  have  raised  the  pro- 
jected budget  deficit,  now  predicted  by 
most  economists,  to  be  over  $60  billion 
In  1982.  This  is  $17.5  billion  more  than 
the  administration  predicted.  Further- 
more, the  predicted  deficits  for  succeed- 
ing years  also  appear  larger  than  they 
did  only  a  few  months  ago.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  situation  calls  for  decisive  ac- 
tion. But  the  action  we  take  must  be 
well  considered  and  above  all  consistent 
with  the  program  for  economic  recovery 
that  we  have  adopted. 

WhUe  considering  this  action,  we 
should  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  ab- 
solute size  of  the  budget  deficit.  It  does 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  the  deficit  this  coming  fiscal 
year  is  $30  billion  or  $50  billion.  What 
does  matter  is  that  we  demonstrate  that 
we  have  reestablished  control  over  the 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  does  require  that, 
whatever  the  deficit  is  for  fiscal  1982 
that  it  be  lower  in  1983  and  lower  each 
subsequent  year  until  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced. Then  it  is  vitally  important  that 
tight  reins  be  placed  on  the  level  of  fu- 
ture Federal  expenditures. 

In  order  to  implement  this  strategy, 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  Senate  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  further  reduce  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Since  defense,  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  and  entitlement  programs  com- 
prise 77  percent  of  the  budget,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  national  defense  and  entitle- 
ments will  have  to  absorb  a  major  share 
of  the  new  cuts. 

There  are  those  who  are  already  call- 
ing for  the  cancellation  of  some  or  all 
of  the  tax  reductions  that  begin  tomor- 
row. I  have  already  stated  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  projected  1982  through  1984 
budget  deficits  is  crucial  if  we  are  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. In  order  to  do  this,  it  may  in  fact 
be  necessary  to  delay  some  of  the  sched- 
uled future  tax  reductions.  There  is, 
however,  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 
to  do  this.  It  obviously  would  be  wrong 
to  repeal  any  of  the  future  tax  cuts  that 
create  the  incentives  for  economic 
growth. 

It  would  be  equally  wrong  to  make 
future  tax  cuts  uncertain  by  tying  them 
to  the  performance  of  the  economy. 
What  is  required  today  is  consistency 
of  Government  purpose.  Businessmen 
must  have  confidence  that  we  will  stick 
to  our  economic  recovery  plan.  We  must 
ultimately  deliver  what  we  have  prom- 
ised. If  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  that  part  of  future 
tax  cuts  be  delayed,  then  it  must  be  pre- 
cisely that — a  delay  and  the  length  of 
the  delay  must  be  measured  in  months 
not  years.  The  incentives  created  by 
these  tax  cuts  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  future  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  economy. 

I  do  not  now  support  a  significant 
easing  of  credit  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
This  has  been  the  solution  of  the  past. 
It  worked  for  only  a  short  time,  and  ulti- 


mately resulted  in  higher,  not  lower, 
rates  of  interest  and  inflation. 

I  believe  that  a  resolute  commitment 
to  the  strategy  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
austerity  is  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problems  of  high  inflation  and  interest 
rates.  If  we  waiver  now,  as  we  so  often 
have  in  the  past,  then  we  shall  lose  the 
best  chance  we  have  to  end  inflation 
permanently. 

But  we  cannot  stop  there.  If  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  is  to  work,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  a  competitive 
economy.  Since  I  have  recently  spoken 
on  this  floor  about  the  importance  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  I  will  confine  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject  to  reminding  my 
colleagues  that  our  recovery  program 
depends  on  the  response  of  the  private 
sector  to  the  incentives  that  the  ex- 
penditure and  tax  cuts  create.  Monopoly, 
collusion,  priceflxing  can  thwart  this 
response.  The  antitrust  laws  and  their 
vigorous  enforcement  are  our  best  de- 
fense against  this  occurrence. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  even  while  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  we  give  some  thought 
to  how  we  shall  make  our  hard-won  gains 
permanent.  We  cannot  allow  Govern- 
ment spending  to  once  again  get  out  of 
control  and  in  the  process  fuel  another 
round  of  inflation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  author  of  signifi- 
cant tax  legislation.  Senator  Roth,  has 
joined  me  on  the  floor.  He  knows,  and 
we  all  know,  that  our  goals  have  been 
straightforward  and  have  been  fully  sup- 
ported, overwhelmingly  supported,  by  the 
Congress.  We  must  first  reduce  expendi- 
tures. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Roth,  has  been  fighting,  as  Senator  John 
Williams  did  before  him,  to  bring  down 
Federal  expenditures.  I  worked  with 
Senator  John  Williams  many  years  ago 
when  we  authored  legislation  directing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cut 
the  budget.  That  proposal  was  signed 
into  law  and  did  drive  expenses  down.  It 
helped  contribute  to  the  first  balanced 
budget  we  have  had  in  years. 

This,  now,  is  the  next  step.  We  will 
continue  to  work  with  President  Reagan 
to  drive  down  Federal  spending  in  fiscal 
1982,  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  tomor- 
row, and  to  drive  it  down  in  future  years. 

As  Mr.  Undley  says.  What  is  important 
is  to  set  the  right  direction.  We  do  not 
have  to  balance  the  budget  tomorrow.  We 
know  that  is  impossible.  But  what  we 
have  to  do  Is  set  the  direction  so  we 
can  balance  that  budget  by  1984.  And  we 
will  balance  that  budget.  We  will  be 
working  together  to  back  the  Presidoit 
in  doing  it. 

Then  we  have  to  bring  down  taxes. 
That,  of  course,  goes  back  to  the  original 
work  done  years  ago  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Roth,  working  with 
Representative  Jack  Kemp  in  the  House. 
The  diiection  had  to  be  there.  We  had  to 
bring  down  individual  taxes;  we  had  to 
bring  down  corporate  taxes;  we  had  to 
improve  amortization  and  depreciation. 
We  had  to  bring  down  the  capital  gains 


tax.  We  had  to  lower  the  tax  on  estates. 
We  had  to  provide  incentive  for  savings 
so  that  we  would  save  and  invest  and 
build  up  savings.  An  adequate  savings 
pool  brings  down  interest  costs.  Bringing 
interest  costs  down  is  the  primary  focus 
of  our  efforts. 

Senator  Roth,  as  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  and.  I 
as  the  ranking  Republican  behind  him 
on  that  committee  are  working  together 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  Government 
regulation  to  the  American  people.  Its 
total  cost  today  is  in  excess  of  $100  bil- 
lion. That  cost  is  passed  on  by  business 
and  agriculture  to  the  consumer.  We 
must  bring  it  down. 

I  am  very  pleased  at  this  time  to  jrleld 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  who  sits 
in  such  a  critical  position,  and  who  has 
already  done  so  much  to  bring  about 
and  restore  the  health  of  this  economy. 

This  Is  a  new  beginning  and  tomorrow 
begins  to  see  the  effective  work  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Reagan 
economic  program  solidly  and  strongly 
supported  by  my  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleague.  Senator  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ON  THE  BIRTH  OP  A  NEW  ERA 
OP  FISCAL  RESPONSrBrLITY  FOR 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  gracious 
remarks.  I  am  happy  to  work  with  him 
both  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  in  attempt- 
ing to  put  in  place  policies  essential  lot 
the  long-term  growth  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  wiU  mark  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  for  America — its  econ- 
omy and  its  people. 

After  decades  of  exploding  Federal 
spending  that  has  fueled  double-digit 
inflation  and  massive  unemployment,  the 
President,  with  his  budget  and  tax  cut 
program,  has  changed  the  direction  of 
Washington's  money  machine. 

After  decades  of  ever -steeper  taxes  and 
the  resulting  stagnation  in  economic 
growth,  the  President  has  secured  pas- 
sage of  the  largest  tax  cut  bill  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

Taken  with  his  reforms  in  wasteful 
bureaucratic  regulations,  an  aggressive 
program  to  root  out  waste,  fraud,  and 
corruption  in  government,  these  steps 
will  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  themselves. 

The  impact  on  the  future  course  of 
American  politics  and  economic  life  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  The  Pres- 
ident has  successfully  charted  a  new 
course  In  American  Government.  No 
longer  will  the  people  serve  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  will  serve  the 
people. 

And,  let  me  say,  that  the  President's 
tax  and  spending  programs  were  enacted 
despite  strong  opposition  in  the  House 
because  the  President  kept  faith  with  the 
American  people  and  made  sure  their 
voice  was  heard  in  Congress. 

Ttie  President's  program,  which  takes 
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effect  tomorrow.  Includes  spending  and 
tax  cuts  over  the  next  3  years.  These 
initiatives.  I  think  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize, represent  the  first  steps  in  the 
economic  recovery  process.  We  must  give 
this  program  an  opportunity  to  work. 

Clearly,  more  needs  to  be  done.  Inter- 
est rates  must  be  reduced.  And  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  additional  budget  cuts 
designed  to  further  reduce  the  deficit  — 
thereby  helping  to  take  pressure  off  the 
financial  markets  and  interest  rates  in 
general.  Indeed,  he  has  called  for  addi- 
tional reductions  in  defense  spending  of 
some  (13  billion.  As  encouraging  as  this 
proposal  is.  I  personally  believe  defense 
spending  must  be  reduced  even  move — 
perhaps  by  as  much  as  |30  billion. 

In  my  judgment,  further  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  rather  than  an  abro- 
gation of  the  tax  cut  that  every  working 
man  and  woman  in  this  coimtry  so  justly 
deserves  is  the  proper  approach  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit  and  lowering  interest 
rates.  The  big  spenders  among  us  would 
like  nothing  better  than  a  postponement 
of  this  tax  cut.  But  this  will  not  occur. 

The  3-year  across-the-board  tax  cut  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  economic  recov- 
ery process.  And.  regardless  of  the  near- 
term  economic  effects  from  the  economic 
recovery  tax  act  and  its  other  political 
implications,  the  movement  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  taxes  on  the  American  people 
has  strong  momentum. 

I  firmly  believe  it  will  be  very  difiBcult 
to  reverse  that  momentum  at  any  time  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  absent  a  critical 
national  emergency. 

Our  progressive  income  tax  structure 
has  been  imder  strain  for  many  years, 
strain  greatly  exacerbated  by  infla- 
tion, by  deterioration  in  compliance  and 
by  growing  disillusionment  with  many  of 
the  public  programs  it  was  designed  to 
support. 

The  problems  of  high  Income  tax  rates 
in  terms  of  equity  to  all  taxpayers  and 
adverse  effects  on  investment  decisions 
and  work  incentives  have  become  more 
and  more  intolerable  as  the  public  has 
wearied  of  big  spending  programs  that 
have  not  produced  the  desired  results. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  American 
people  want  to  dismantle  their  Govern- 
ment or  abandon  the  needy  and  the  poor. 
It  means  they  want  a  lower  profile  of 
government  without  the  most  destructive 
aspects  of  a  confiscatory  income  tax 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concerns  of 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  continuing  near- 
record  interest  rates.  But  I  believe  that 
policies  designed  to  bring  down  these 
rates  must  look  to  a  permanent  and  long- 
run  solution,  rather  than  any  type  of 
short-term  quick  fix. 

A  significant  component  of  today's 
high  interest  rates  is  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  are  simply  imcertain  and 
confused.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
skepticism  of  the  savers  and  investors 
across  the  country  who  have  for  15  years 
watched  as  stop-and-go  economic  pol- 
icies in  Washington  have  created  a  tre- 
mendous inflationary  momentum  that 
has  only  now  begun  to  abate.  This  is  the 
symptom  of  a  long  illness  to  which  the 
medicine  is  just  now  being  administered. 


Calls  for  quick  Axes  to  the  high  interest 
rate  problem  serve  only  to  add  to  the  im- 
certainty  in  the  investment  community. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  policies  of  fur- 
ther spending  and  monetary  restraint 
are  correct  and  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
store long-term  economic  strength  to  this 
country.  There  is  no  other  fundamentally 
sound  and  correct  policy  that  we  can 
follow.  If  we  delay  or  vacillate  in  the  im- 
plementation of  these  policies,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  a  more  painful  administra- 
tion of  them  later  on. 

Only  these  long-range  solutions  will 
insure  an  end  to  the  steadily  escalating 
cycle  of  inflation  and  high  interest  rates 
and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of 
long-term  growth  and  economic  stability. 

It  has  taken  us  25  years  of  profligate 
spending  on  the  Federal  level  to  get  into 
an  economic  quagmire  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  out  of  it  overnight.  That 
point  has  been  clear  from  the  beginning 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  Presidency.  It  is 
going  to  take  time  to  turn  the  economy 
around  and  move  back  on  the  road  to 
dynamic  growth  and  stability,  with  jobs 
for  the  young  and  the  unemployed. 

There  are  going  to  be  diflBcult  moments 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  Mr. 
President,  but  we  have  a  program  to 
restore  the  vitality  of  the  American 
economy. 

I  look  forward  to  tomorrow  and  a  new 
beginning  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  usual 
scholarly  and  practical  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  trust  that  his  words  will  be 
read  carefully  by  those  who  can  have  an 
influence  upon  this  economy  and  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  that  must  make  the 
program  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  ,  who,  him- 
self, is  a  rancher.  I  asked  him  at  some 
point  during  the  course  of  his  comments, 
to  make  any  observations  he  would  care 
to  make  on  other  procedures  that  have 
been  tried  by  the  Congress — such  as  wage 
and  price  controls  and  what  happened 
to  meat  production,  to  cattle  grazing, 
when  we  tried  to  control  prices  artifi- 
cially. There  is  always  a  hue  and  cry 
during  periods  of  inflation.  "Let  us  get 
more  Government  regulation;  let  us  just 
regulate:  you  cannot  increase  wages,  you 
cannot  increase  prices." 

That  is  a  simplistic  approach  which 
has  been  tried  and  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  has  been 
utterly  disastrous. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from 
one  of  those  Senators  who  have  stood 
solidly  behind  the  President,  one  who  is 
for  this  program,  which  will  provide  a 
safety  net  under  people,  but  will  remove 
those  programs  that  we  simply  cannot 
any  longer  afford.  This  program  wiil 
move  us  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, tax  reduction  to  encourage  pro- 
duction, and  all  of  those  things  neces- 
sary to  lessen  the  unnecessary  cost  of 
Government  regulation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  who  has 
worked  so  closely  with  us  in  enacting 
this  program  to  begin  the  new  fiscal  year. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  thank  him 
for  arranging  for  us  this  morning  to 
have  this  time  to  celebrate  this  new 
year's  eve.  the  launch  of  this  new  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  remarkable  that 
everybody,  having  cast  their  votes,  is  now 
scurrying  like  so  many  cockroaches  to 
the  comers  and  saying,  "Well,  it  may 
not  work,  it  might  not  work,  there  are 
some  people  out  there  who  think  it  will 
not  work." 

There  are  some  people  out  there  who 
always  think  nothing  will  work.  This 
country  got  along  by  ignoring  such 
prophets  of  doom. 

The  country  obtained  its  prosperity  by 
simply  looking  the  other  way  from  those 
who  simply  had  no  courage  when  it  came 
to  attempting  something  new.  trying  to 
change  the  course  of  direction,  to  pro- 
vide this  country  with  horizons. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  who  have  worked 
hard  and  have  given  unselfishly  of  their 
time  and  energies  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  what  history  will  surely  regard  as  the 
most  dramatic  and  far-reaching  change 
in  the  course  of  American  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  this  country  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  a  job  well  done,  for  these  ac- 
tions should  have  been  taken  long  ago. 
Likewise,  this  is  not  a  time  to  look  over 
our  shoulders  and  view  all  of  our  accom- 
plishments since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done  if  this 
program  is  to  have  a  chance  to  succeed. 
It  is  with  great  confidence  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  new  year's 
eve  of  the  new  beginning  to  sound  the 
beginning  of  what  promises  to  be  an  un- 
precedented era  of  economic  prosperity 
for  all  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

For  too  many  years  this  country's 
business  and  citizens  have  been  literally 
smothered  by  Federal  policies  of  over- 
regulation,  overspending,  overtaxation, 
and  overinvolvement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  try  to  mlcromanage  one 
of  the  world's  macroeconomics. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  rightly 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  catastrophes 
that  has  been  tried  in  the  past  was  to 
select  one  segment  of  this  economy  and 
control  it  because  there  was  a  popular 
demand  to  do  so.  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
profession  that  was  selected  out  at  that 
time.  The  country  decided  that  it  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  cheap  beef,  and 
we  had  a  nice  little  program  which  con- 
trolled the  price  of  beef,  at  the  behest  of 
consumers  across  the  country.  They  left 
ch'cken  alone,  left  pork  alone,  left  a 
lot  of  other  th'ngs  alone.  In  the  process, 
thev  destroyed  almost  25  percent  of  the 
entire  agricultural  market  of  America, 
the  entire  agricultural  economy. 

What  happened  was  that  it  destroyed 
the  price  of  grain;  it  certainly  destroyed 
the  price  of  cattle.  The  prices  were 
frozen.  Old  sows,  for  sausage,  were  sell- 
ing on  the  Chicago  market  for  more  than 
prime  beef.  People  in  the  business  went 
bankrupt. 
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People  who  were  selling  the  grain  and 
who  relied  on  the  grain  market  for  the 
means  by  which  their  products  went  to 
market  had  the  market  collapse  under 
them  because  of  the  price  structure. 

What  happened?  Chicken  went  up. 
Pork  went  up.  Beef  was  controlled,  so  a 
blackmarket  developed,  and  consumers 
were  badly  bruised  by  that  adventure 
into  micromanagement. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was 
that  many  ranchers  in  the  business  of 
raising  and  producing  beef  went  out  of 
business  which  resulted  in  prolonged 
higher  beef  prices  than  there  would  have 
been  had  the  market  prices  been  let 
alone. 

The  consumer  was  ill-served  by  the 
weak-livered  pcditicians  who  ran  to  the 
control  board  as  soon  as  there  was  a  lit- 
tle political  clout  on  their  horizon.  It 
did  not  work.  It  will  not  work  again.  The 
way  to  make  this  country  prosper  is  to 
allow  market  forces  to  work  and  to  allow 
this  country's  pe(vle  to  work,  and  the 
only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to  restore 
some  of  this  economic  freedom  to  the 
markets  by  competition. 

The  inevitable  result  of  those  poli- 
cies— runaway  infiation  and  accelerated 
interest  rates — have  affected  us  all.  In 
the  last  3  years  alone,  the  budget  deficit 
has  increased  by  some  $142.8  billion 
more  than  the  entire  deficit  in  this  coun- 
try up  through  the  end  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  That  was  just  in  3  years. 
In  the  last  3  years,  we  had  more  than 
we  gathered  up  through  the  first  175 
years  of  this  country.  This  happened  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  phenmnencHi 
known  so  well  by  the  American  worker 
and  businessman  as  bracket  creep  had 
swelled  the  Government's  coffers  to  the 
point  that  the  Government  had  205  bil- 
lion more  tax  dollars  to  spend  in  1981 
than  it  did  in  1978.  With  aU  that,  we 
could  not  come  to  balancing  the  budget 
because  nobody  tried. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  past  administration  to  let 
the  taxpayer  foot  the  bills  for  an  even 
larger  budget  deficit. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  with  the  {massing  of  election  day  last 
November,  it  was  painfully  obvious  that 
tomorrow  had  come.  Clearly,  it  was  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  that  the 
ftscsd  irresponsibility  of  the  past  could 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  We  had  been  bor- 
rowing, and  borrowing,  and  borrowing 
against  the  future,  as  if  there  were  no  to- 
morrow; and  we  woke  up  one  morning, 
and  tomorrow  had  dawned.  The  picture 
was  not  one  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
or  even  an  outlook  with  any  expectations 
in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  long  after 
President  Reagan  was  inaugurated  right 
out  here  on  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
that  he  sent  to  Congress  an  economic 
package  calling  for  significant  budget 
cuts,  as  well  as  long-deserved  and  too- 
long-delayed  reductions  in  the  tax  bur- 
den of  the  American  taxpayer.  Congress 
responded  by  giving  the  President  most 
of  what  he  had  asked  for  by  implement- 
ing evenhanded.  across-the-board  budg- 
et cuts.  The  American  people  were  given 
significant   relief   from    a    tax    burden 
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which   has   become   increasingly    more 
difflcult  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  I.  like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues here  this  morning,  wear  a  tnitton 
displaying  a  rising  sun.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
the  dawning  of  a  new  day  of  economic 
prosperity  and  stability  for  all  facets  of 
American  economic  life  which  the  im- 
plementation of  the  President's  program 
represents.  Yet,  because  of  interest  rates 
which  remain  intolerably  high,  and  an 
investment  community  which  is  uncon- 
vinced that  Congress — Congress,  not  the 
President — will  fully  implement  further 
components  of  the  President's  economic 
program,  there  are  Members  of  this  body 
who  would  wish  that  we  delay,  defer,  or 
eliminate  certain  provisions  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  before  it  even 
has  a  chance  to  work.  These  conditions 
are  not  caused  by  the  policies  of  this 
administration.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
most  visible  of  indications  that  the 
abuses  of  the  past  cannot  be  overcome 
overnight.  It  is  an  inheritance  which  this 
body,  as  well  as  the  American  people, 
must  recognize  for  what  it  is,  and  re- 
affirm our  resolve  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  the 
cry  that  the  tax  cut  provisions  should  be 
delayed  until  we  have  a  balanced  budget. 
But  let  me  bring  into  sharp  focus  a  couple 
of  facts  which  I  think  should  have  a 
bearing  on  any  such  consideration.  We 
all  know  that  the  25-percent  tax  cut  is 
not  a  tax  cut  in  a  literal  sense.  It  is  but  a 
mere  reduction  in  the  increase  in  taxes 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  will  have  to 
pay  because  inflation  has  pushed  their 
incomes  into  higher  and  higher  tax 
brackets.  In  the  past,  this  body,  when 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  even  more 
money  to  spend,  has  done  a  very  predict- 
able thing.  It  has  spent  it — and  then  it 
spent  a  little  more  because  it  liked  the 
habit  into  which  it  had  fallen. 

Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  are  saying, 
"Defer  the  tax  cut.  Wave  that  carrot  of 
more  tax  revenues  in  front  of  the  Con- 
gress and  we  will  resist  temptation — this 
time.  We  will  not  spend  more — this  time. 
We  will  balance  the  budget  before  the 
President  predicts." 

This  time.  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
could  resist  this  temptation  to  spend 
every  penny  of  what  it  could  get  if  the 
tax  cuts  were  not  in  place. 

To  top  it  all  off,  some  of  my  colleagues 
say  they  are  going  to  accomplish  this 
feat  in  the  most  magnanimous  way  pos- 
sible— once  again  at  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  the  poor,  benighted  American 
taxpayer.  I  suggest  that  this  is  nothing 
more  than  a  continuation  of  the  past 
polices  which  have  put  the  American 
economy  in  its  present  predicament. 

It  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  who  said. 
"When  a  man  puts  a  limit  on  what  he 
will  do,  he  has  put  a  limit  on  what  he 
can  do."  That  is  what  some  would  have 
this  country  achieve. 

In  a  different  context  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  for  this  body.  When  we 
resolve  that  we  will  not  exact  additional 
revenues  from  the  American  taxpayer, 
we  have  put  a  limit  on  what  we  can 
spend.  It  is  only  through  a  reduction  In 
Government  spending  that  this  economv 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  back  on  its  feet. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  my  remarks 


by  noting  one  thing  which  I  feel  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  in  the  tough  months 
which  lie  ahead.  The  President's  pro- 
gram is  just  what  it  says  it  is — an  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  It  is  only  a 
beginning,  a  long-awaited  new  begin- 
ning. Our  problems  were  not  buUt  over- 
night, nor  will  they  be  solved  overnight. 
We  cannot  cure  the  years  of  overregu- 
lation  and  overspending  which  have 
fueled  the  fires  of  infiation  and  sent 
interest  rates  soaring  by  the  wave  of  a 
magic  wand.  The  President's  program 
has  asked  that  all  of  us  make  some  sacri- 
fices to  restore  this  Nation's  economy.  It 
has  been  a  difficult  process,  but  one 
which  is  already  showing  positive  signs 
of  getting  our  economy  back  on  its  feet 
again.  But  while  much  has  been  done, 
much  more  must  be  done  to  see  this  pro- 
gram succeed.  It  is  no  time  to  break 
stride  and  to  look  backward. 

President  Reagan  has  charted  a  new 
course  for  America  which  will  lead  this 
country  from  the  darlcness  of  increased 
unemployment,  double-digit  infiation, 
and  escalating  interest  rates  to  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era  of  economic  prosperity  and 
stability  for  all  Americans.  However,  this 
goal  cannot  be  achieved  if  this  Congress 
does  not  display  the  same  courage  that 
the  President  is  displaying.  Courage  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  we  will  not  waiver  from  that  course. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said  "The 
great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much 
where  we  are,  but  in  what  direction  we 
are  moving."  Our  course  has  been  set — 
our  mandate  is  clear.  Where  we  were 
was  a  catastrophe;  where  we  are  going 
can  only  lead  to  new  and  brighter  hori- 
zons. Tomorrow  will  mark  the  date  of 
our  first  big  step.  I  wish  this  country, 
the  President,  and  this  body  Godspeed 
as  we  set  about  maintaining  that  hard 
and  true  course  in  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
gracious  comments  to  begin  with  and 
point  out  that  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  he  is  quite  right 
in  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  tinkering 
with  this  economy  with  controls  and  mi- 
crodigital  computers  when  it  is  enormous 
and  massive  and  requires  the  confidence 
and  strength  of  the  American  people  to 
have  it  rim. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bosch wiTZ> .  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  comments 
on  what  happens  under  wage  and  price 
controls.  He  is  correct  to  point  out  that 
in  the  end  these  controls  are  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  American  consumer.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  eloquent  comments  on  the  economic 
recovery  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  at 
this  time  to  yield  to  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  from  a  neighboring 
State.  The  people  of  Iowa  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  are  behind  this  program.  They 
believe  it  will  work.  It  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive we  have. 

I  also  particularly  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Grassley.  for 
h's  strone  suoport  of  estate  tax  reform 
which  will  eliminate  99  percent  of  all 
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American  families  from  the  pajrment  of 
estate  taxes.  These  reforms  will  permit 
estates  to  pass  free  of  taxation  to 
spouses.  These  reforms  are  particularly 
important  to  agriculture  because  no  mat- 
ter who  holds  the  title,  it  is  a  family  en- 
terprise and  business.  A  spouse  puts  in  so 
much  of  her  own. well-being  and  liveli- 
hood into  that  business  that  there  should 
be  this  freedom  from  taxation.  We  have 
to  preserve  the  family  farm  which  is  the 
underlying  strength  of  the  Illinois  and 
Iowa  economy. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  him  for  his 
devotion  to  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
tax  bill  and  for  also  moving  up  the  ex- 
clusion to  $600,000  which  is  so  important 
to  embrace  and  hold  to  the  principle  of 
preserving  the  family  farm. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  my 
distingiiished  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  that 
recognition.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body,  I  appreciate  all  the  help  he 
has  given  me  in  becoming  a  contributing 
Member  to  the  changes  we  have  estab- 
Ushed. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  this  celebration  of  the  fiscal  new 
year's  eve,  for  tomorrow  we  will  begin  to 
see  the  results  of  our  painstaking  efforts 
of  the  last  7  months.  Tomorrow  will  be 
the  new  begiiming  President  Reagan 
promised  us.  Tomorrow  the  economic  re- 
covery program  will  indeed  begin  in  ear- 
nest. 

As  we  all  know,  we  have  worked  many 
long  days  to  set  the  crucial  element  of 
the  economic  plan  into  place.  None  of  it 
has  been  easy,  but  due  to  the  diligence 
of  our  leadership,  the  chairmen  of  all  our 
committees,  and  the  President  himself, 
we  have  been  successful  in  creating  an 
economic  environment  in  this  country 
that  should  bring  about  the  economic 
growth  and  productivity  we  so  desperate- 
ly need.  As  a  member  of  both  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committees,  the  Reagan 
anti-inflation  plan  has  been  my  top  pri- 
ority, and  though  we  have  seen  prelimi- 
nary signs  of  its  success — such  as  the  de- 
cline in  inflation  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent— I  look  forward  to  seeing  further 
signs  of  economic  strength  and  recovery. 

Over  the  past  month  or  so,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  oiu-  long-term  goals,  and 
have  instead  devoted  ourselves  to  a  heat- 
ed debate  as  to  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
slow  and  painful  economic  recovery.  We 
have  managed  to  fault  everyone  and 
everything  from  Democrats  to  Republi- 
cans to  Chairman  Volcker  to  blue  smoke 
and  mirrors.  Granted,  interest  rates  are 
at  all-time  high  levels.  Our  constituen- 
cies, whether  they  are  businessmen  or 
farmers,  certainly  feel  the  squeeze  that 
these  rates  are  putting  on  them.  They 
scream,  we  cringe,  and  in  our  desperation 
we  begin  to  look  for  quick  cures.  In  fact, 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  think  in 
terms  of  repealing  part  of  the  program 
we  have  worked  so  hard  to  achieve— the 
tax  cuts— as  well  as  jeopardizing  our  na- 
tional security,  other  instant  miracles 
under  review  Include  credit  controls  and 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard.  This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  place  to  debate  the 
specifics  of  these  Issues,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  have  tried  these  cures 


before,  and  they  did  not  work.  We  know 
that  there  are  no  instant  miracles  for 
solving  the  economic  crisis  that  has  been 
30  years  in  the  making.  We  know  that 
something  tnily  substantive  must  be  done 
to  bring  about  our  economic  recovery.  In 
the  past  7  months,  we  have  been  setting 
into  place  the  substantive  changes  we 
need  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  We  have 
passed  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill 
of  1981,  which  actually  achieves  savings 
of  $133.9  billion  by  1984.  We  have  also 
passed  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  which  contains  productivity 
oriented  tax  cuts  that  will  provide  more 
economic  growth  and  more  jobs  to  the 
private  sector. 

Our  economic  performance  has  also 
improved  over  that  past  few  months,  with 
inflation  falling,  unemployment  declin- 
ing, and  real  growth  in  ONP  increasing. 

In  all  our  worry  over  high  interest 
rates,  we  have  managed  to  forget  our 
accomplishments.  Of  course,  we  have  not 
seen  any  results  of  the  plan.  Legitimately, 
even  the  President  admits  that  the  plan 
is  not  working.  There  is  one  other  very 
important  thing  that  we  have  also  for- 
gotten. These  crucial  tax  and  spending 
reductions  do  not  even  go  into  effect  un- 
til fiscal  year  1982  tomorrow. 

All  our  accomplishments  aside,  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  there  is  more  that 
we  can  do.  The  economic  recovery  plan 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  our  economic 
problems.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  new 
beginning.  We  have  more  savings  in  the 
budget  to  achieve,  more  burdensome  reg- 
ulations to  eliminate,  and  more  of  a  tax 
burden  to  lift  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
private  sector.  We  are  not  finished  yet, 
but  we  have  made  a  great  beginning.  I, 
for  one  am  looking  forward  to  the  fiscal 
new  year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Grassley.  As  he  has 
so  aptly  said,  we  begin  tomorrow.  Just 
take  into  account  the  people  being  cut  off 
the  executive  payroll.  We  have  already 
cut  all  committees  in  the  Senate  10  per- 
cent. That  took  effect  last  January,  but 
we  had  severance  pay  that  we  had  to  pay. 
The  fiscal  year  begins  tomorrow.  Some  of 
these  personnel  cutbacks  will  begin 
tomorrow  and  these  workers  will  have 
separation  pay. 

But  we  have  to  be  patient  about  those 
things.  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
that  out. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  add  one  additional  thing  on  the 
tax  cuts,  it  is  that  the  real  impact  of  the 
tax  cuts  will  not  be  realized  until  July  1 
of  next  year. 

Since  we  have  had  increases  in  social 
security  taxes  that  were  voted  on  in  1977 
and  bracket  creep  that  has  been  a  symp- 
tom for  years,  the  real  effect  of  the  tax 
cut  will  be  felt  on  July  1  of  next  year. 
So  we  should  not  expect  too  much  of  this 
program  until  that  time  comes.  I  am. 
however,  looking  forward  to  seeing  an 
immediate  improvement  In  the  economy, 
particularly  as  the  inflation  psychology 
i3  defeated. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  Congress 
moves  with  glacier-like  speed  many, 
many  times.  But  certainly  in  the  eco- 


nomic recovery  program  it  has  absolute- 
ly amazed  the  country  that  we  have 
stood  together,  moved  together  with  the 
President,  acted  as  one  to  enact  this  pro- 
gram. 

Right  in  the  forefront  in  support  of 
the  economic  recovery  program  has  been 
my  distinguished  collegaue  from  New 
York,  Senator  D'Amato.  In  addition  he 
has  the  sensitivity  and  humanity  to  rec- 
ognize that  while  we  solve  our  problems 
at  home  we  also  have  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems  of  other  people. 

He  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  problems  in  Poland.  He  has  been  sen- 
sitive to  their  needs,  he  has  recognized 
that  we  have  huge  surpluses  here  that 
can  and  should  be  used  to  help  the  people 
of  Poland. 

Although  he  abhors  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  have  been  under,  and  he 
recognizes  that  that  has  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  decline  in  productiv- 
ity, the  decline  in  that  economy  through 
the  years,  and  the  reasons  why  we  now 
have  this  urgent  problem  in  Poland,  he 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  we  can  and 
should  do  something  about  it,  together 
with  other  nations  to  help  these  people 
in  a  time  of  urgent  need. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  coming  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asking  for  urgent  passage  of 
a  resolution,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  probably  we  have  never  acted  more 
speedily  than  we  have  in  this  case.  We 
will  report  out  today  the  D'Amato  resolu- 
tion of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  we  will  act  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  We  wUl  ask  the  Senate  for 
unanimous  consent  to  act  immediately 
in  this  emergency  situation.  Congress 
and  the  Senate  can  act  promptly  when 
they  see  the  need,  and  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  for  his  sense  of 
humanity,  his  sense  of  urgency  not  only 
with  respect  to  people  abroad,  whose  des- 
tiny we  are  deeply  concerned  about,  but 
also  his  full  backing  and  support  for  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him  at  this  time 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  coUeague.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  think  it  would  be  remiss  of  me  If  I 
did  not  Indicate  the  manner  in  which  he 
carefully  crafted  those  parts  of  the  reso- 
lutlon  in  terms  of  bringing  forth  the  deep 
sense  of  urgency  that  this  body  feels  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  feels,  for  the 
people  of  Poland. 

It  is  our  sense  and  purpose  that  we  aid 
and  ask  our  President  to  aid  these  people 
m  their  flght  for  freedom  and  in  their 
fight  in  certain  cases  for  survival 

As  we  know,  malnutrition  is  on  the 
increase  in  Poland,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  manner  in  which  Senator  Percy  has 
^ven  of  himself  and  his  entire  staff  to 
steer  this  resolution  through  the  com- 
mittee, m  probably  one  of  the  fastest 
kinds  of  things,  I  think,  within  a  matter 
of  minutes,  we  would  not  be  able  to  act 
on  this  resolution  today. 

So  I  thank  my  distinguished  coUeague 
for  his  aid  and  leadership. 

I  also  join  with  him  and  many  of  my 
other  colleagues  today.  Mr.  President  be- 
cause today  is  New  Year's  Eve.  It  is"  the 
eve  of  fiscal  year  1  of  the  Reagan  era 
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Until  tomorrow  the  Federal  Government 
is.  and  has  been,  operating  imder  the  last 
Carter  budget.  The  fiscal  year  that  starts 
tomorrow,  however,  will  be  a  very  differ- 
ent year  than  the  one  that  has  just 
ended.  For  this  we  can  be  thankful.  Of 
this  we  can  be  proud. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  part  of  the 
process  that  guaranteed  that  next  year 
will  be  different.  President  Reagan  and 
the  Congress  have  been  very  busy  during 
these  past  9  months  preparing  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Together  we  have  be- 
gun those  steps  that  will  restore  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  Nation  in  the  years 
to  come. 

In  less  than  9  months  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  this  Congress  have 
mandated  a  drastic  change  in  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  conducts  its 
business.  We  have  mandated  a  reduced 
rate  of  growth  in  Federal  spending. 
President  Reagan  has  begtm  the  process 
of  eliminating  the  many  unnecessary 
Government  regulations.  Together  we 
have  enacted  the  largest  tax  cut  in 
American  history — a  tax  cut  that  will 
allow  American  taxpayers  to  keep  more 
of  the  hard-earned  dollars  that  are 
rightfully  theirs. 

This  is  truly  a  joyous  New  Year's  Eve. 
President  Reagan  and  this  Congress 
have  prepared  well  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  With  the  budget  and  tax  cuts  in 
place  and  the  easing  in  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment regulations,  we  can  expect  in- 
fiation,  unemployment  and  interest  rates 
all  to  begin  to  ease  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  President  Reagan  and  this 
Congress  have  begun  the  process  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  an  economic  climate  where 
productivity  will  grow  and  the  Nation's 
businesses  will  expand  the  available  job 
opportunities. 

President  Reagan  has  rightly  pledged 
to  keep  the  Federal  Government's  deficit 
down  as  we  begin  once  again  moving 
toward  what  has  almost  become  a  for- 
gotten phenomenon  in  American  poli- 
tics— ^that  is,  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
We  in  the  Coneress  must  continue  to 
support  these  efforts  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  lower  interest  rates,  if  we  are  to 
make  home  mortgages  affordable  again, 
if  we  are  to  make  it  possible  for  busi- 
nesses— especiallv  small  businesses — to 
once  again  finance  respectable  inven- 
tories. 

In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  for 
President  Reagan  and  this  Congress  to 
continue  the  work  we  have  already  be- 
gim.  Our  priorities  will  remain  the  same 
during  this  coming  year  as  they  have 
been  during  these  past  9  months.  How- 
ever, it  is  appropriate  on  this  New  Year's 
Eve  for  us  to  stop  and  refiect  on  what  we 
have  done.  It  is  also  appropriate  to  do 
what  all  Americans  do  on  New  Year's 
Eve— that  is.  make  resolutions  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  most  important  resolution  is 
clearly  to  make  sure  that  we  keep  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  diet  we  have 
agreed  to  put  it  on.  We  must  continue  to 
restrain  the  growth  in  Federal  spending. 
The  President  and  this  Congress  must 
watch  our  budget  as  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans watch  their  diet.  In  fact,  we  must 


do  better  than  most.  We  cannot  afford 
to  go  off  our  diets  for  brief  spending 
sprees. 

In  the  past  the  Government  has  of- 
ten demonstrated  its  addiction  to  con- 
tinued spending  once  it  has  gone  off  its 
diet.  Thus,  we  must  watch  our  budget  as 
others  watch  their  waistline.  We  must 
count  our  appropriations  as  others  coimt 
their  calories.  We  must  continue  our  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  a  slimmer  Federal 
Government. 

Our  second  resolution  must  be  to  learn 
to  keep  our  hands  off  the  property  of 
others.  We  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
raise  taxes  so  high  that  we  discourage 
productivity  and  investment.  We  must 
allow — in  fact,  we  must  encourage — ^the 
American  taxpayer  to  save  and  invest  for 
his  or  her  own  future,  and  for  the  futtire 
of  the  Nation's  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  third  resolution  for  President  Rea- 
gan and  this  Congress  for  the  new  year 
is  to  keep  our  lines  of  communication 
open.  We  must  continue  to  work  to- 
gether as  we  have  done  during  the  past 
9  months.  All  too  often  in  the  past  Presi- 
dents have  isolated  themselves  from 
the  Congress  and  the  people.  The  whole 
Nation  suffers  whenever  this  happens, 
thus,  we  must  resolve  not  to  let  it  hap- 
pen again. 

I  am  certain  that  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  these  resolutiwis.  They  require  only 
that  President  Reagan  and  this  Congress 
continue  the  work  and  practices  we  have 
already  begun. 

We  have  begun  working  toward  a 
leaner  Federal  Government  through 
budget  cuts.  We  must  continue  to  do  so. 
We  have  begim  to  respect  more  highly 
the  property  of  the  American  taxpayer 
by  enacting  the  largest  tax  cut  in  Amer- 
ican history.  We  must  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  reverse  this  process. 

We  have  kept  the  channels  of  com- 
munication open  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol.  We  must  not  let 
these  open  channels  be  broken  as  they 
unfortunately  have  been  broken  in  the 
past. 

We  can  keep  these  resolutions.  We 
must  keep  these  resolutions.  We  will  keep 
these  resolutions.  The  new  fiscal  year 
that  begins  tomorrow  vsrlll  be  a  very  good 
one  for  the  United  States. 

Happy  New  Year.  Mr.  President.  To- 
morrow we  begin  the  new  year. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  it  will  be  a  better 
new  year  because  of  the  work  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful indeed  for  his  comments  and  for  his 
persistent  work.  He  has  been  an  admir- 
able colleague  to  work  with,  and  we  are 
deeply  grateful  for  his  support  and  help. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league at  this  time.  Senator  James 
Abdnor  of  South  Dakota.  His  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  obviously 
extremely  Important  to  this  whole  proc- 
ess. He  can  speak  with  a  voice  of  great 
authority  in  an  area  that  Wall  Street  is 
concerned  about:  Are  we  really  serious 
about  cutting  the  budget?  Are  we  really 
going  to  follow  through?  Is  this  budget 
process,  which  is  obviously  subject  to 
amendment,  merely  a  facade,  or  does  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  really 


holds  the  pswer,  intend  to  stick  with  it 
and  see  that  we  do  bring  this  budget 
deficit  down? 

Also.  I  commend  him  for  his  work  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  a  powerful  committee — one 
of  two  powerful  committees  on  which 
he  serves. 

I  know  for  one.  myself,  as  a  general 
rule.  Senators  are  against  public  works 
programs  unless  they  are  in  their  State, 
and  then  you  are  for  everything  and 
anything. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  past  years  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  a  project  in  my  own 
city  which  I  originally  supported.  I 
learned  later,  however,  that  it  was  not 
a  cost-effective  project;  namely  the  Oak- 
ley Dam  in  Decatur,  m.  We  stopped 
that  project  and  we  saved  millions  of 
dollars. 

Now,  in  Chicago  they  are  building  the 
biggest  tunnel  in  the  world — 136  miles 
long,  300  feet  underground  and  $8.6  bil- 
lion is  the  estimated  cost  of  that  project. 
It  will  be  the  biggest  public  works  project 
in  the  history  of  the  world — bigger  than 
the  Panama  Canal. 

I  am  raising  questions,  serious  ques- 
tions, as  to  whether  this  is  cost  effective, 
just  as  I  am  raising  questions  on  the 
Tennessee  Tombigbee  Waterway,  the 
waterway  that  parallels  the  Mississippi 
River.  Is  this  cost-effective?  GAO  studies 
in  both  cases  show  it  will  never  fulfill  the 
promises  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

So  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  putting  a  tough,  hard  look  on 
these  projects  that  many,  many  times 
are  the  pork  barrel  projects  that  bank- 
rupt the  country.  They  literally  do  not 
have  the  cost-benefit  ratio  that  has  beer 
projected  for  them  by  their  particiila - 
proponents. 

I  am  happy  to  jrield  to  my  distin- 
gxiished  colleague  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  for  those 
kind  words.  I  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and,  like  the  other  major  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress,  it  brings  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility. 

Certainly.  I  say  to  my  good  friend  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  know  of  no  greater  task 
than  he  has  to  bring  this  great  country 
back  to  the  great  leadership  role  we  have 
had  in  the  world.  He  is  doing  a  magnif- 
icent job  in  his  committee  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed,  with  that 
great  responsibility,  how  he  finds  the 
time  to  work  so  diligently  in  other  areas. 
We  do  have  great  appreciation  for  what 
he  is  doing  in  Illinois  to  see  that  the 
needs  that  he  has  are  legitimate,  because 
the  dollar  is  hard  to  find.  We  do  know 
that  when  he  speaks  for  his  State's  con- 
cerns, he  does  it  with  great  sincerity  and 
background  and  study. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  Senator 
Percy  is  doing  here  today  to  carry  on 
the  discussion  of  this  great  program  we 
are  about  to  embark  upon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  dis- 
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cussing  the  significance  of  October  1, 
1981,  a  historic  day  when  this  country 
embarks  upon  the  new  beginning  of  an 
awesome  program  to  revitalize  a  nation's 
economy  and  bring  about  a  new  level  of 
prosperity  to  all  Americans. 

A  new  beginning  of  productivity  and 
prosperity  is  a  welcome  breath  of  fresh 
air  after  years  of  economic  policies  that 
have  resulted  in  the  crisis-like  situation 
our  economy  was  in  when  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  took 
their  oaths  in  January.  It  took  many 
years  to  create  the  kinds  of  problems  we 
are  now  attempting  to  solve. 

We  need  to  stop  an  inflation  rate  that, 
measured  by  the  index  of  gross  national 
product  prices,  has  accelerated  steadily 
since  1976  when  it  stood  at  5.2  percent. 
It  was  no  secret  that  inflation  luis  been 
the  No.  1  concern  of  Americans  for 
many  months,  and  it  remains  an  over- 
riding problem  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
Likewise,  we  need  to  correct  interest 
rates  that  have  risen,  hand  in  hand,  with 
the  inflation  rate.  In  fact,  in  1980,  the 
prime  interest  rate  soared  far  above  in- 
flation levels  and  they  remain  dis- 
astrously high.  We  all  know  the  depress- 
ing effects  that  high  interest  rates  have 
on  the  economy.  In  particular,  they  have 
harmed  two  cornerstones  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  farmer  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  housing  industry  is  being 
seriously  damaged.  As  much  as  any  other 
issue  this  Government  must  face,  peo- 
ple across  the  coimtry  are  telling  us  loud 
and  clear  they  cannot  live  with  interest 
rates  at  these  current  levels. 

We  have  seen  the  havoc  that  interest 
rates  can  play  in  our  eSForts  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  into  balance.  Government 
indebtedness  plays  such  a  major  role 
within  the  budget  that  high  interest 
rates  have  created  cost  overrtms  neces- 
sitating further  budget  adjustments. 

Recognizing  these  problems,  the 
Reagan  administration  and  a  bipartisan 
coalition  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
taken  steps  to  begin  invigorating  our  ail- 
ing economy.  Tomorrow,  we  begin  this 
administration's  program  that  will  in- 
crease productivity,  output,  employment, 
and  fight  inflation  at  the  same  time.  This 
program  calls  for  moderately  tight, 
steady  monetary  policy  and  Federal 
spending  restraint  to  fight  Infiation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tax  cuts  and  reduced 
regulatory  burdens  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  employment. 

Congress  has  made  the  commitment 
to  spending  and  tax  cuts,  in  particular, 
the  tax  cuts  will  stimulate  Incentives  to 
work,  save,  and  invest  by  affecting  rates 
of  return  to  capital  and  labor.  This  rate 
of  return  analysis  is  crucial.  It  means 
that  tax  rates  can  alter  incentives  in 
ways  that  are  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  money  directly  involved  in 
the  tax  change  itself. 

In  demand-side  economic  analysis,  it 
is  the  fiow  of  funds  in  the  spending 
stream  that  is  imoortant.  In  supply-side 
economics,  it  is  after-tax  rates  of  return 
and  their  impact  on  Incentives  to  work, 
save  and  invest  that  matters.  To  Insure 
an  increasing  standard  of  living,  we 
must  be  attentive  to  the  economics  of 
growth.  Tax  cuts  of  the  right  kind,  and 
over  an  extended  period,  first  lead  to 


changes  In  supplies  of  labor,  and  of  cap- 
ital plant  and  equipment,  and  then  to 
output.  Stepped-up  output  hits  at  both 
sides  of  our  current  stagfiation  prob- 
lem— it  increases  economic  growth  and 
employment,  and  it  helps  fight  Infiation 
by  putting  more  goods  on  the  shelves. 
Together,  with  regxilatory  reform  and 
stable  monetary  growth,  the  other  two 
elements  of  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program,  the  restraints  on 
spending  and  taxes  will,  in  time,  stop 
inflation  and  revitalize  our  faltering 
economy. 

But,  just  as  it  took  years  for  our  cur- 
rent problems  to  evolve  Into  their 
present  magnitude,  it  will  take  time  to 
bring  about  change.  The  two  key  watch- 
words are  courage  and  patience.  We  have 
had  the  courage  to  start  the  program 
now,  we  must  have  the  patience  to  en- 
dure the  short-term  hardships  that  may 
confront  us  on  the  road  to  long-term 
economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

I  would  say  two  things  to  those  who 
have  raised  their  voices  against  this  pro- 
gram. One,  Congress  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  economic  recovery 
plan.  It  is  now  national  economic  policy, 
and  it  would  be  foolhardy  and  counter- 
productive to  abandon  the  progrcun  now 
because  of  minor  problems  and  special 
interest  pressures. 

But,  more  importantly,  the  American 
people  have  stated  unequivocally  that 
they  want  lower  infiation,  much  lower 
interest  rates,  increased  abilities  to  save 
and  Invest,  and  increased  growth  and 
employment.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  constantly  remember  the  "silent  ma- 
jority" across  the  country  that  spoke 
through  the  ballot  box  last  November 
and  demanded  the  kinds  of  spending  and 
taxing  restraints  that  go  into  effect  at 
midnight  tonight. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  eloquent 
comments  and  for  the  dedication  he  has 
to  this  economic  recovery  program.  "Hie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  certainly 
speaks  with  a  great  deal  of  conviction 
and  background  knowledge.  We  thank 
him  for  the  guidance  he  has  provided  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  speaks  for 
one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Nation 
and  I  speak  for  one  of  the  smaller  States, 
but  we  both  have  the  same  concerns. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  a  Member  from  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  one  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, a  fighter  for  small  business.  Mv  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Hayakawa,  represents  a  State 
with  the  largest  manufactured  goods  and 
exports  of  any  State,  certainly  with  the 
largest  segment  of  our  electronics  in- 
dustry. He  also  speaks  on  behalf  of  the 
small  business  people,  so  vltaUy  affected 
by  the  events  in  this  countrv.  who  are 
so  adversely  affected  by  the  sluggishness 
of  our  economy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  fought 
very  hard  for  this  economic  recovery 
program  as  the  best  hope  that  we  have 
to  begin  this  new  fiscal  year  on  the  right 
foot. 


I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PERCY)  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  him.  Senator  D'Amato, 
of  New  York,  and  Senator  Abdnor,  of 
South  Dakota,  for  Introducing  the  theme 
that  we  have  in  common,  mainly  that 
this  is  New  Year's  Eve.  Tomorrow,  Oc- 
tober 1,  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 
Indeed,  it  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  our  history. 

The  Nation,  under  the  leadership  of 
our  President,  has  been  turned  away 
from  the  disastrous  policies  of  recent 
decades.  The  President  has  pushed 
through  the  largest  tax  cuts  in  our  his- 
tory, and  launched  us  on  a  new  path  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  economic  recov- 
ery. Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues this  morning  in  presenting  a  view 
that  is  all  too  often  overshadowed  by 
the  jitteriness  of  Wall  Street  and  by  the 
hysterics  of  the  media. 

The  message  I  want  to  convey  is  that 
the  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery  will  work  if  America  gives  It  a 
chance.  The  program  does  not  even  begin 
to  go  into  effect  until  tomorrow. 

Despite  this  fact,  all  kinds  of  moaning 
and  groaning  about  economic  doom  we 
are  confronting  appears  daily  in  the 
press. 

All  we  have  heard  in  recent  weeks  is 
that  Reaganomics  does  not  work,  that 
the  financial  markets  are  worried,  that 
inflation  is  still  with  us,  and  that  In- 
terest rates  are  keeping  businesses  from 
functioning.  And  those  who  espouse  such 
pessimism  forget  that  President  Reagan 
has  been  in  office  just  over  8  months. 
Congress  has  already  enacted  the  largest 
budget  reduction  and  tax  cut  bills  in  his- 
tory with  his  guidance.  Tomorrow  is  the 
first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  All  the 
legislation  which  we  have  enacted  to 
bring  to  the  country  economic  recovery 
now  goes  into  effect  and  I  am  optimistic 
that  things  are  changing.  I  believe  we 
must  continue  to  pursue  the  same  path 
that  brought  us  the  reforms  already  en- 
acted. 

For  those  who  disagree,  I  have  a  few 
thoughts.  I  know  that  interest  rates  are 
too  high.  In  fact,  I  hear  about  it  every 
time  I  am  in  California  and  a  lot  of  times 
when  I  am  not  in  California. 

I  know  that  Interest  rates  are  killing 
off  businesses  which  have  provided  valu- 
able services  to  their  communities  for 
many  years.  Just  the  other  day  one  busi- 
nessman was  crying  in  his  beer  saying, 
"I  do  not  think  I  can  last  another  year 
the  way  interest  rates  are  at  the  present 
time."  His  companion,  also  crying  into 
his  beer,  said,  "I  cannot  last  6  months." 
Those  are  the  kinds  of  stories  one 
keeps  hearing,  so  the  alarm  is  endemic. 
However,  just  as  strongly  as  I  believe 
interest  rates  are  having  a  devastating 
effect  on  businesses.  I  believe  they  are 
only  a  symptom  of  a  far  worse  problem. 
The  problem,  of  course,  is  inflation. 
Persistently  high  Interest  rates  ruin 
businesses  and  even  industries,  but  in- 
flation ruins  entire  societies. 
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After  World  War  I.  Germany  tried  to 
pay  its  debts  by  merely  printing  more 
money.  The  result  was  an  inflation  that 
drove  the  coimtry  to  disaster. 

Most  Members  know  the  story. 
Mothers  would  fill  their  knapsacks  with 
Deutsche  marks  and  with  that  they 
could  only  buy  a  half  loaf  of  bread  with 
their  life  savings.  Soon  no  one  cared 
about  culture,  society,  freedom,  even 
about  life.  Normal  citizens  became  he- 
donists, finally  eagerly  susceptible  to  the 
rhetoric  of  fascism  and  the  dehuman- 
izing of  an  entire  people.  This  is  the 
kind  of  disaster  that  unbridled  infla- 
tion can  lead  to. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
prevent  that  kind  of  voracious  inflation 
from  destroying  our  American  way  of 
life.  So  while  it  may  be  expedient  to  want 
relief  from  the  symptom,  namely  the 
high  interest  rates,  I  think  we  need  to 
concentrate  on  the  fundamental  disease, 
which  is  inflation. 

If  we  try  to  abate  the  tight  money 
policy  which  is  creating  the  atmosphere 
for  high  interest  rates,  we  will  sound  our 
own  death  knell  in  the  fight  against  in- 
fiation. Interest  rates  may  fall  for  a  short 
time,  but  when  the  resulting  infiation 
begins  its  powerful  upsurge,  it  will  take 
interest  rates  higher  than  we  have  yet 
managed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  tackle  the 
problem  of  Inflation  directly,  interest 
rates  will  begin  to  drop  down  to  a  man- 
ageable level. 

If  we  start  with  the  definition  of  in- 
flation as  too  m'jch  money  or  too  many 
dollars  chasing  too  few  goods,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  attacking  the  problem  can 
be  done  at  either  or  both  ends.  That  is. 
the  number  of  dollars  should  be  reduced 
and/ or  the  number  of  goods  must  be 
increased. 

The  administration's  economic  policy 
pursues  both  of  these  goals  by  restrict- 
ing the  growth  of  the  money  supply  and 
providing  incentives  for  industries  to 
increase  their  productivity. 

Restricting  monetary  growth  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  combating  inflation. 
Without  monetary  discipline,  the  supply 
of  money  will  increase  beyond  the  in- 
crease in  our  pi-oductive  capacity  and 
inflation  will  continue.  I  am  aware  of 
the  hardships  tight  money  policy  is 
creating  for  borrowers,  but  the  resulting 
high  interest  rates  reflect  the  closing 
margin  between  real  growth  and  mone- 
tary growth.  When  capital  is  infused 
into  the  market  from  nonartiflcial 
sources — from  reductions  in  taxes — 
demand  for  credit  will  ease  and  interest 
rates  will  fall.  Both  of  these  depend  on 
the  success  of  our  attack  on  the  other 
side  of  the  inflation  equation,  providing 
incentives  for  productivity  growth. 

The  tax  bill  that  we  recently  passed 
is  a  crucial  element  of  the  program  for 
economic  recovery,  and  cannot  be  de- 
ferred or  tied  to  deficit  levels.  For  the 
first  time  in  50  years,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  to  catch  up  with 
Government  spending  by  retaining  some 
of  their  earnings.  Both  the  personal  tax 
rate  reductions  and  the  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  will  create  a  pool  of 
capital  from  which  businesses  may  draw 
for  growth  of  productivity.  Without  this 
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capital,  there  can  be  no  expansion,  and 
we  will  continue  to  experience  unem- 
ployment and  economic  stagnation. 

The  other  element  of  the  President's 
program,  which  others  have  emphasized 
more  than  I,  are  the  budget  cuts  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  deficit  from  interfering 
in  the  credit  market  further  than  the 
Government  already  has.  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  encroaching  on  private  in- 
vestment in  productive  resources  to  the 
extent  that  capital  is  either  not  avail- 
able to  producers  or  it  carries  too  expen- 
sive a  price  tag. 

The  times  are  changing,  iSx.  President. 
If  we  continue  to  fight  inflation,  and  let 
the  tax  reduction  encourage  private  in- 
vestment and  productivity  growth,  there 
will  be  an  economic  recovery.  It  is  all 
beginning  to  happen  now,  as  it  goes  into 
effect  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Percy)  for  this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  support 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  yield  to 
my  distingiiished  colleague.  Senator 
Mattingly  of  Georgia.  His  services  on 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee, 
where  we  serve  together,  has  been  a 
source  of  great  personal  joy  to  me  and 
also  a  source  of  admiration  for  the  way 
he  digs  into  his  work. 

He  participated  actively  In  working 
toward  the  selection  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. GAO  is  one  of  the  great  agencies  in 
the  Government,  the  most  cost-effective 
outside  of  IRS  that  I  know  of.  Yesterday, 
when  we  overwhelmingly  confirmed  the 
new  Comptroller  General,  we  knew  that 
we  had  made  a  wise  selection  for  the 
next  15  years.  Having  oversight  over 
GAO,  having  created  the  whole  budget 
process  on  that  committee,  before  the 
Senator's  tenure  on  the  committee  and 
now  having  his  full  support,  it  is  our  job 
to  see  that  this  process  really  works  and 
to  back  it  up  and  support  it.  By  his  votes 
in  the  Senate  time  after  time,  he  has 
shown  his  utter  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  budget  process  and  now  that 
we  begin  this  fiscal  year,  we  do  so  with 
hope,  with  promise,  with  expectations  of 
the  reversal  of  the  disastrous  trend  we 
have  been  on.  I  am  filled  with  admiration 
for  and  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  his  great  service  so  far  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  service  that  I  know  will 
continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  we  begin 
what  we  all  hope  will  be  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  for  our  country.  As  many  of 
us  traveled  around  our  States  last  year 
campaigning,  we  learned  how  deeply  the 
public  wanted  major  changes  in  our 
Government.  The  thought  often  ex- 
pressed to  me  was  that  If  the  change 
was  not  begvm  in  1980,  it  would  never 
come  about.  We  would  be  too  far  along 
the  road  to  some  sort  of  dreary  socialism. 
The  public  was  and  is  sick  of  politicians 
who  have  made  a  career  of  buying  votes 
through  Government  giveaway  pro- 
grams. Too  long  have  we  operated  on 
the  principle  that  if  you  bestow  enough 


tax  paid  gifts  on  enough  people,  you  will 
never  have  to  worry  at  election  time. 

But  the  voters  and  the  people  of  our 
country  began  to  notice  the  tremendous 
increases  in  the  deductions  from  their 
paychecks.  They  began  to  resent  the 
money  shuffle  in  Washington  that  con- 
stantly demanded  more  and  more  of  the 
money  they  had  worked  for.  They  voted 
for  and  swept  into  ofBce  people  who  are 
not  afraid  of  saying  "No."  we  cannot 
afford  all  these  programs. 

It  is  not  always  the  most  popular 
course  of  action.  Mr.  President.  You  can- 
not cut  a  bureaucrats  budget  and  expect 
him  to  like  it.  But  we  have  to  look  down 
the  road  at  the  end  result  of  what  begins 
tomorrow. 

Tomorrow,  we  begin  to  turn  the  tide, 
we  begin  to  rollback  Government  and  get 
it  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. I  fefel  confident  that  we  are  going 
to  see  the  Impact  of  both  our  budget 
and  our  tax  cuts  on  the  economy  of  this 
country.  We  are  laboring  now  under 
problems  created  by  years  of  fiscal  fool- 
ishness. We  cannot  expect  complete  re- 
covery overnight,  but  tomorrow  begins  it. 

This  program  of  the  economic  recovery 
package  begins  on  October  1.  This  new 
beginning  is  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments for  growth  that  started  America 
initially  on  its  historic  rise  to  greatness 
through  the  past  205  years.  The  economic 
recovery  package  of  President  Reagan 
had  its  seeds  planted  by  somebody  here 
in  our  Chamber.  Senator  Bill  Roth,  and 
Representative  Kemp  from  the  House 
side.  Through  the  election  of  President 
Reagan  last  year,  It  has  bloomed  into  a 
full  economic  recovery  package  of  tax 
reform,  budget  reform,  and  regulatory 
reform. 

The  ship  of  state,  which  the  public 
hears  of  and  sees  printed  as  really  the 
direction  of  America,  is  changing  its 
course  and  it  Is  now  changing  Its  course 
In  favor  of  the  private  citizen  so  he  can 
create  once  again,  so  he  can  save  money, 
so  he  can  Invest  money. 

The  course  of  state  is  also  changing  in 
favor  of  the  unemployed  in  this  country 
because  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  find 
jobs  in  the  future  with  this  new  eco- 
nomic recovery  package. 

The  economic  recovery  package,  or  this 
new  beginning,  is  a  creation  program.  It 
Is  going  to  create  more  jobs.  It  will  create 
lower  Interest  rates,  it  will  create  lower 
infiation  rates,  It  will  create  hope  and 
opportimlty  to  people,  it  will  create  the 
demise  of  the  poverty  trap  in  our  country. 

It  Is  going  to  create  growth,  as  I  said, 
and  it  is  going  to  create  stronger  pay- 
checks. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  what  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  package  does  Is  create  a 
rising  tide  that  is  going  to  help  all  people 
in  our  country. 

"Hie  creation  program  will  happen  be- 
cause a  new  beginning  will  happen  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  Nation's  leaders 
that  are  in  this  body  and  on  the  House 
side  now  imderstand  that  the  private 
sector  and  not  the  government  sector 
is  the  real  creator  of  prosperity  in  our 
country. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distingriished  colleague,  who  also  serves 
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on  the  powerful  and  crucial  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  - 

As  I  said  earlier  on  the  floor  oi  the 
Senate,  we  have  a  project  in  niinois,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  knows.  It  is  the  big- 
gest public  works  project  in  the  history 
of  the  world— the  deep  tunnel.  We  are 
digging  a  timnel  300  or  more  feet  below 
earth,  136  miles  long,  to  take  care  of 
water  pollution.  If  55  other  cities  were 
to  adopt  the  same  principle  to  take  care 
of  pollution,  it  would  cost  this  Govern- 
ment $600  billion.  This  is  inconceivable. 

I  know  it  is  unusual  to  talk  about  elim- 
inating public  works  projects  in  one's 
own  State.  As  I  said  before,  we  cut  back 
an  niinois  project,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  The  par- 
ticular project  was  in  Decatur.  HI.,  for 
the  construction  of  Oakley  Dam,  and  it 
was  not  cost  effective. 

When  I  am  critical  of  other  projects 
aroimd  the  country,  I  am  also  critical 
of  our  own  projects  in  Illinois.  I  am 
working  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  this  and  other  projects. 

This  is  a  powerful  committee  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  serve  on,  and  it 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility.  Senator 
Mattingly  takes  his  actions  in  accord- 
ance with  a  set  of  principles  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. The  principles  he  has  ad- 
hered to  in  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram are  the  best  hope  we  have  for  the 
new  beginning,  beginning  tomorrow. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  valuable 
service  to  the  country  and  to  the  U.S. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  jaeld  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

From  this  standpoint,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  that  committee  has  con- 
trolled expenditures  of  a  huge  size.  Its 
impact  on  the  budget  in  past  years  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  huge 
deficits  we  have  rolled  up,  which  now 
have  exceeded  $1  trillion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, he  is  in  the  unique  position  not  only 
to  oversee  the  largest  social  programs  in 
th3  country  but  also  to  see  them  in  the 
perspective  of  the  entire  budget.  He  can 
see  it  from  the  standpoint  of  all  the 
spending  on  small  businesses,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

So  his  perspective  in  the  Senate  is 
unique.  With  a  sense  of  compassion,  he 
hao  worked  with  the  President  to  put 
the  safety  net  under  people  who  really 
need  help  and  to  move  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  some  of  these  programs  that  may 
be  desirable  but  nonessential.  He  has 
worked  with  skill  toward  the  objective 
of  bringing  about  an  economic  recovery 
program  for  the  entire  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  commend  him  on 
the  work  he  has  done  in  the  various  ca- 
pacities he  holds  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  appreciate  the  kind  remarks 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  appreciate  being 
able  to  participate  in  this  colloquy  to- 


day, in  this  process  of  being  able  to  talk 
about  a  new  beginning  and  what  our 
great  President  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
months,  the  public  has  been  saturated 
with  the  terms  "supply-side  economics" 
and  "Reaganomics."  Even  before  the 
President's  economic  programs  have 
even  gone  into  effect,  his  critics  and 
political  opponents  have  capitalized 
on  high  interest  rates  to  conduct  a  bar- 
rage of  negative  media  coverage  de- 
signed to  stir  public  skepticism  and 
create  unwarranted  public  doubt.  The 
President's  opposition  realizes  that  the 
key  to  the  success  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram has  been  and  will  be  his  popular- 
ity and  the  public's  confidence  in  him 
as  a  leader. 

The  media,  eager  to  paint  a  worried 
Reagan  face  on  the  prospects  for  his 
economic  program,  managed  to  raise  the 
level  of  public  concern  last  week  until 
the  President's  calm,  confident  manner 
assuaged  those  concerns  to  a  large  de- 
gree in  a  speech  to  the  Nation  last 
Thursday  evening.  A  Gallop  poll  taken 
just  before  the  President's  speech  re- 
vealed that  his  popularity  had  fallen  9 
percentage  points  to  a  mere  51 -percent 
approval  rating.  I  am  sure  that  percent- 
age is  up  considerably,  especially  since 
the  President  assured  the  public  that 
entitlements  such  as  social  security  will 
remain  unscathed  by  further  cuts. 

While  the  public  is  feeling  more  at 
ease  since  last  Thursday's  assurance 
that  President  Reagan  is  still  in  con- 
trol, the  financial  markets  will  not  lower 
interest  rates  until  they  can  see  that 
deficits  will  be  held  to  a  minimum  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  President's  new 
budget  proposals  will  achieve  the  deficit 
levels  necessary  to  relieve  the  credit 
markets  of  the  threat  of  additional  gov- 
ernment bonowing  activity.  However,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  interest  rates  have 
gone  down  slightly  since  the  President's 
speech,  and  I  hope  they  will  go  down 
further.  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  try  to  get  them  to  go  down, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  who  are 
suffering  from  the  economic  calamities 
of  the  last  50  years — and,  I  might  add, 
the  economic  excesses  of  the  last  50 
years.  The  financial  markets,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  continue  to  have  some  jit- 
teriness  until  they  see  what  we  in  Con- 
gress are  willing  to  do. 

If  we  had  given  the  President  every- 
thing he  originally  asked  for,  we  would 
not  be  worried  about  the  deficits  keeping 
Interest  rates  high.  For  instance,  Con- 
gress refused  to  give  the  President  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals  of  fiscal  year  1981 
spending  authority  that  have  added  $2.1 
billion  in  planned  outlays  during  the 
1982-84  period.  The  last  reconciliation 
bUl  fell  $6.3  billion  short  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $9.8 
billion  short  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $12 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  That  amounts 
to  $28  billion,  not  counting  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion more  that  would  have  been  saved 
in  the  entitlement  programs.  Another 
$19.6  billion  could  have  been  saved 
through  1984  if  Congress  had  not  delayed 
action  on  social  security  reforms  tdmed 
at  curbing  abuses. 

Another  $4.5  billion  in  savings  could 


have  been  realized  through  the  applica- 
tion of  user  charges.  Instead,  interest 
charges  on  the  Federal  debt  have  in- 
creased due  to  Interest  rates;  spending 
estimates  for  entitlement  programs  such 
as  food  stamps,  farm  price  supports  and 
medicare  are  higher  than  the  July  esti- 
mates because  Congress  refuses  to  exer- 
cise much  control  in  these  areas;  and 
appropriations  bills  threaten  to  increase 
outlays  by  several  billion  above  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal.  Because  of  all  this,  the 
President  is  seeking  further  cuts.  Wall 
Street  is  not  budging  on  interest  rates 
because  they  know  that  an  additional  12 
percent  cut  in  nondefense,  nonentitle- 
ment  programs  will  be  tough  for  Con- 
gress to  follow.  Tough  though  it  may  be. 
this  President  has  been  underestimated 
before  and  I,  for  one,  would  not  bet 
against  him.  In  fact.  I  think  he  will  get 
most  of  what  he  asks  for,  because  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
to  balance  the  need  for  Government  so- . 
cial  programs  with  good  sound  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility that  will  not  bankrupt  the 
entire  Nation. 

Many  will  remember  how  I  used  to 
complsdn  about  the  budget  process  or. 
should  I  say,  criticize  the  way  the  budget 
process  was  used  to  disguise  the  inten- 
tions and  habits  of  the  big  social  spend- 
ers who  had  controlled  Congress  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  If  any  one  had 
told  me  when  I  came  to  Washington,  or 
even  last  year  at  this  time,  that  Congress 
would  cut  $50  billion  in  spending  in  fis- 
cal years  1981  and  1982,  I  would  have 
said,  "You're  crazy."  President  Reagan 
deserves  all  the  credit  because  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  him. 
Helping  to  facilitate  the  President,  of 
course,  were  Senator  Domenici  and  some 
of  our  friends  in  the  House,  including  a 
number  of  Democrats  who  had  the 
courage  to  put  their  country's  interests 
ahead  of  the  dictates  of  their  own  party. 
They  may  be  the  real  heroes,  in  addition 
to  the  President,  in  this  overall  battle 
that  we  have  been  fighting,  which  has 
not  ended  but  still  has  some  way  to  go. 

I  feel  good  about  the  budget  cuts  al- 
ready enacted.  If  given  the  chance,  the 
economy  will  respond.  Unfortunately, 
suffering  from  high  interest  rates  is  so 
high  that  critics  have  been  able  to  capi- 
talize on  it  with  negative  media  coverage 
to  the  degree  that  some  people  are  be- 
ginning to  associate  the  President's  eco- 
nomic programs  with  high  interest  rates 
even  though  most  of  his  programs  will 
not  go  Into  effect  until  tomorrow. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  for  45 
of  the  last  51  years,  we  failed  to  balance 
the  budget  in  this  country.  I  believe  we 
have  balanced  it  only  once  in  the  last  21 
years;  and  in  the  last  10  years  we  have 
had  a  prolific  growth  in  spending,  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Congress,  in  my  mind,  is  the  body  re- 
sponsible for  what  really  has  happened 
to  us. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  new 
budget  cuts  he  has  proposed  to  reduce 
off-budget  spending  such  as  Federal 
loan  guarantee  commitments.  Federally 
assisted  credit  is  expected  to  absorb 
nearly  half  of  the  net  new  capital  raised 
from  domestic  financial  markets  in  1981. 
If  enacted,  this,  along  with  the  budget 
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cuts,  will  give  the  financial  markets  ev- 
ery reason  to  lower  the  high  rates  on 
money  without  further  delay. 

Some  Republicans  and  conservative 
Democrats  who  supported  Reaganomics 
in  the  first  roimd  are  threatening  to 
withdraw  their  support  for  further  cuts 
imless  the  Presidents  cuts  more  than 
the  proposed  cut  of  $2  billion  out  of  de- 
fense spending.  Considering  how  strong- 
ly the  President  feels  about  defense  I 
do  not  think  he  will  back  down,  but 
Congress  will  probably  reduce  defense 
spending  a  few  billion  dollars  more  any- 
way. To  get  his  new  proposals  passed  by 
Congress,  the  President  might  give  in 
slightly  on  defense. 

Barring  any  unforeseen  upsurge  in 
commodity  prices  as  in  recent  years 
with  food  and  fuel  I  bdleve  we  are  go- 
ing to  experience  a  steady  improvement 
In  the  econOTiy.  T^e  Federal  Reserve 
will  need  to  be  careful  that  money 
growth  targets  do  not  inhibit  interest 
rates  during  strong  economic  growth. 
The  Increasing  support  to  return  to  the 
gold  standard  should  motivate  the  Fed 
not  to  be  too  restrictive.  Assuming  the 
pickup  in  ttie  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply and  a  continuing  improved  inflation 
picture,  interest  rates  will  begin  to  move 
downward  a  little  aroimd  the  end  of  the 
year  before  leveling  off  again  until  the 
end  of  1982.  Of  course,  if  the  President's 
new  proposals  are  successful  to  any  de- 
gree, we  can  anticipate  a  much  quicker 
improvement  in  the  interest  rate  situa- 
tion and  the  economy  as  a  whcde. 

Before  we  are  completely  successful  in 
getting  Government  spending  imder 
control  sooner  or  later  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  effort  to  modify  entitlement 
programs.  Twenty  years  ago,  entitle- 
ments accounted  for  only  one-fourth  of 
the  Federal  budget;  today  they  require 
56  percent  of  the  budget.  Within  the  last 
10  years,  they  have  grown  2Vi  times 
faster  than  the  GNP.  Congress  is  going 
to  have  to  address  the  indexing  issue  and 
redeflne  recipient  groups  or  the  problem 
will  only  get  bigger. 

Last  night  we  extended  the  debt  limit 
ceiling  to  exceed  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 
Even  if  we  pass  the  President's  new  pro- 
posals and  hold  to  his  deficit  level  of 
$42.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  Fed- 
eral debt  outstanding  will  reach  one  tril- 
lion seventy  six  billion  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  light  of  this  fsu:t  alone,  can  we 
afford  not  to  pass  the  President's  new 
budget  proposals?  No;  either  we  assiune 
the  burden  now  or  pass  it  on  to  our  chil- 
dren and  the  generations  to  follow. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  does 
have  some  questions  for  me  that  he  may 
care  to  ask  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  do, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  also  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Dole,  is  in  the  Chamber 
also,  and  there  may  be  some  questions  to 
him. 

While  some  of  mv  coUeatrues  are  here, 
I  wish  to  show  a  s3mibol  of  the  new  be- 
ginning that  will  be  made  available  and 
given  to  each  of  my  distinguished  col- 


leagues who  have  spoken  this  momiog 
who  are  here.  This  sweat  shirt  has  print- 
ed on  the  front,  beneath  a  sunburst,  the 
phrase  "A  new  beginning,  October  1, 
1981."  It  symbolizes  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  begin  this  program  and  this  new  era 
until  tomorrow.  On  the  back  is  printed 
"FY  82".  This  is  a  sweat  shirt  that  can 
be  used  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  stay  in  lean,  tough,  hard  shape  as  they 
work  out  physically  and  as  a  reminder 
that  this  is  a  lean,  tough,  hard  budget 
year  that  we  are  going  to  work  on.  Every 
committee  chairman  and  member  has  to 
be  lean,  tough,  and  hard.  And  I  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  two  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  to  Senators  Do- 
icsmci  and  Hollings  who  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  have  approached  this  program  for 
the  most  past  aiming  in  the  direction 
that  will  bring  great  and  c(»islderable 
accomplishments. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league about  the  deficit. 

The  President  has  said  that  this  year, 
fiscal  1982,  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
would  be  $43  billion.  We  all  recognize 
that  that  is  too  high.  It  is  too  high  for 
the  President.  It  is  too  high  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  could  the  Senator  from  Utah  tell 
us  how  that  compares  with  the  last  few 
years?  How  much  better  are  we  doing 
with  that  trend,  with  that  $43  billion 
deficit?  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Chamber,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  deficit 
that  matters.  It  is  not  the  fact  we  have 
not  balanced  it  yet  this  fiscal  year,  that 
is  so  important.  But  what  direction  are 
we  aimed  in  with  that  $43  billion  figure? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  it  is  a  definite 
Improvement  over  what  we  had  in  the 
past.  As  I  sat  in  the  Budget  Committee 
in  1980,  in  May  1980  we  announced  the 
first  balanced  budget  in  20  years.  That 
was  touted  in  the  media  and  all  over 
the  coimtry  as  really  a  significant 
achievement.  As  we  sat  there  we  told 
oiu-  fellow  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  that  was  at  least  $30  billion, 
that  even  that  budget  was  at  least  $30 
billion  in  deficit  at  that  time. 

By  the  end  of  t.he  summer  they  realized 
that  and  we  did  not  even  go  to  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  by  September 
15,  which  is  required  by  law  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  literally  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  or  before  Reagan 
came  in  and  started  to  make  the  cuts, 
that  budget  had  gone  in  deficit  upward 
of  $60  billion  and  in  addition  CcHigress 
in  its  infinite  wisdom  set  up  an  off -budg- 
et spending  program  which  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  included  in  the  deficit  total 
of  the  $60  billion  and  that  included  $23 
billion  more,  so  we  were  facing  an  $80, 
$85  billion  deficit  before  President  Rea- 
gan became  the  President. 

Now  as  it  is,  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1981  will  still  be  high,  but  we  did  cut 
some  spending  In  1981  and  in  1982  we 
have  cut  $35  billion  more  and  hopefully 
we  will  cut  {mother  $13  billion  on  top  of 
that. 

So  it  Is  a  definite  change  in  direction. 
It  is  a  definite  new  beginning. 

This  President  is  really  helping  us  to 
try  and  get  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. That  is  something  that  cannot  be 


done  overnight  without  wholesale  dif- 
ficulties in  the  country,  and  I  think  that 
the  change  in  the  new  beginning  that  he 
has  started  is  really  efficacious  in  helping 
us  get  down  to  the  point  that  maybe  by 
1984  or  shortly  thereafter  we  will  in  fact 
have  a  balanced  budget  which  could 
never  had  occurred  had  we  continued  to 
do  what  we  were  doing  on  the  Budget 
Committee  in  1978,  1979,  1980.  and  1981. 

I  personally  pay  tribute  to  both  Sen- 
ator Domenici  and  Senator  Hollings.  as 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  for 
the  change  that  they  have  been  able  to 
help  effectuate  and  above  all  pay  credit 
to  the  President  who  has  been  the  in- 
spiration and  the  motivating  factor  for 
that  change. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  one  other  brief  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  before  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Dole. 

Yesterday  I  had  lunch  with  Paul 
Volcker.  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  fMr.  Hatch)  has  men- 
tioned the  problem  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  costs.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  tight  money  policy  is  not  new. 
We  have  been  living  under  it  now  for 
almost  2  years. 

Is  it  logical  to  think  that  the  Fed  is 
about  to  abandon  monetary  restraint 
unless  they  really  see  that  we  mean 
business?  That  puts  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility on  us  to  follow  through  with 
the  budgetary  commitments  that  we 
have  made. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  during  the  Sec- 
tion year  of  1980  there  was  a  flood  of 
money  that  came  in  during  the  summer 
of  that  election  >ear.  I  think  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price  today  for  that  loosening  oi 
the  monetary  supply. 

But  I  think  Mr.  Volcker  means  busi- 
ness. I  think  he  is  saying  that  we  have  to 
put  up  with  some  of  the  pains  now  or  we 
are  going  to  have  this  alternating  stag- 
flation-inflation condition  continue  well 
on  into  the  future,  only  both  of  them 
moving  upward  instead  of  offsetting  each 
ether,  with  the  hope  for  potential  of 
tinkering  with  the  economy  and  gradu- 
ally getting  them  in  some  sort  of  static 
balance. 

What  is  really  happening  is  that  we 
are  seeing  some  increasing  optimistic 
signs  of  what  may  occur  if  we  continue 
to  at  least  have  a  reasonable  monetary 
policy  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

President  Reagan  is  supporting  Mr. 
Volcker  to  the  degree  that  we  must  have 
a  restriction  in  the  overall  monetary 
supply  until  we  can  get  inflation  down, 
interest  rates  down,  and  until  we  get  this 
country  on  its  feet  again.  Coupled  with 
productivity  oriented  tax  rate  reductions 
and  tax  cuts  we  enacted  in  this  Congress 
hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  have  some 
stimulative  effect  in  the  private  sector 
and  this  might  pull  us  out  of  the  mess- 

If  we  add  to  the  problem  of  tight 
money  the  problem  of  the  trillion  dollar 
deficit  that  we  have  just  approved  and 
the  $108-$120  billion  in  interest  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  as  taxpayers  or 
at  least  we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow 
so   the  Federal   Government   can   pay 
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it  and  borrow  from  the  available  lend- 
able  capital  markets  in  this  coimtry,  over 
the  next  year  just  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  $1  trillion  national  debt,  we  can  see 
that  we  have  lots  of  pressures  and  it  does, 
it  seems  to  me,  support  the  position  that 
Mr.  Vclcker  to  the  degree  that  he  has 
to  have  a  reasonably  attractive  and 
strong  monetary  policy  in  order  to  get 
infiUition  stabilized  so  that  the  interest 
rates  can  come  down. 

Inflation,  by  the  way,  has  basically 
been  stabilized  except  for  1  month  this 
year,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  that  has  oc- 
curred because  of  the  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  have  a  new  beginning, 
that  his  program  will  help  us  to  start  a 
new  beginning,  and  help  to  change  the 
old  profligate,  big  spending  ways  that  all 
of  us  in  Congress  are  so  used  to.  and  all 
of  us  have  participated  in  as  we  have 
tried  to  serve  the  interests  of  our  respec- 
tive constituencie3,  sometimes  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  overall  constituency,  our 
country,  in  both  parties. 

But  I  believe  we  are  going  to  ^ee  some 
changes  in  the  monetary  policy  over  the 
next  year.  I  do  believe  Mr.  Volcker  means 
business  in  restricting  it.  I  think  the 
President  means  business  about  getting 
inflation  down,  and  I  think  there  are 
some  other  iimovative  ways  to  get  in- 
terest rates  down,  such  as  the  bill  I  put 
into  the  Record  yesterday  that  recog- 
nizes there  are  $600  billion  in  ERISA 
funds,  pension  funds,  in  this  country 
that  are  presently  restricted  bv  regula- 
tions and  by  interpretations  of  law  from 
being  utilized  for  residential  mortgage 
purposes  or  first  mortgage  purposes. 

By  allowing  those  fimds  to  come  into 
the  residential  mortgage  market,  we  may 
be  able  to  have  mortgages  at  lower  inter- 
est rates  put  a  dent  into  the  overall 
interest  rates,  allow  people  to  purchase 
homes  for  the  first  time  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  maybe  help  in  this  monetary 
supply  problem. 

I  appreciate  having  been  invited  to  the 
floor  by  my  friend  from  Illinois,  and  I 
aporeciate  his  leadership  in  this  area  in 
pointing  out  how  important  it  is  to  get 
behind  the  President,  whether  we  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  to  really  have 
this  new  beginning  take  off  and  get  this 
country's  big  spending  practices  under 
control  and.  of  course,  in  the  end  ben- 
efit all  Americans  and.  perhaps,  manv 
millions  throughout  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  wish  to  commend  him  on 
the  bill  he  did  introduce  yesterday.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Years  ago  I  began  talking  with  the 
homebuilders  of  Illinois  and  others  who 
are  concerned  about  the  state  of  our 
housing  in  this  country.  The  best  an- 
swer I  could  come  up  with  was  that  we 
should  make  available  for  this  invest- 
ment in  America  and  its  stability  in  the 
future  the  huge  resources  available  in 
pension  funds. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  taking  the  leadership  now  in  actually 
introducing  legislation.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  work  with  him  on  that,  and  I  can 
assure  him  of  the  solid  support  of  all 
of  those  homebuilders  in  Illinois  with 
whom  I  have  been  working,  who  are 
anxious  to  see  this  industry  restored  to 


its  vigor  and  dynamic  growth  that  will 
be  so  important  In  the  economic  recovery 
of  our  country. 

Before  yielding  to  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Dole.  I  would  like  to 
note  one  thing.  There  has  been  tremen- 
dous interest  created  in  whether  or  not 
the  tax  cuts  he  authored  and  managed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  such 
distinguished  leadership  and  tremendous 
success  will  help  the  economy.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  note  that  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  Its  139  board  members 
had  put  to  them  pertinent  economic 
questions. 

Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  NAM'S  pres- 
ident and  a  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, a  close  friend  of  my  own,  a  man 
whom  I  admire  tremendously,  spear- 
headed this  effort.  Of  the  businesses  re- 
sponding to  the  NAM  poll,  97  percent 
saw  a  reduction  in  inflation  in  the  next 
year  to  16  months,  and  85  percent  said 
the  President's  program  would  lower 
interest  rates. 

So  we  have  evidence  here  that  the 
business  leadership,  the  manufacturing 
sector  of  American  industry,  has  confi- 
dence that  this  program  will  work,  and 
also  NAM  has  called  upon  U.S.  business 
to  live  up  to  its  "obligation  to  increase 
plant  and  equipment  investment  in  re- 
sponse to  the  tax  incentive  in  President 
Reagan's  economic  program." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield,  all  of  his 
time  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  will 
just  take  a  minute  to  indicate,  first  of  all, 
that  this  is  the  last  day  of  fiscal  year 
1981.  Tomorrow  starts  a  new  day,  an- 
other beginning.  This  is  sort  of  the  last 
of  fiscal  year  1981,  and  starting  tomorrow 
it  is  going  to  be  President  Reagan's 
budget  and  concern. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  others  who 
have  participated  this  morning  because 
we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  beginning 
of  President  Reagan's  economic  policy 
and  his  new  tax  policy. 

This  Senator  believes  it  will  work,  this 
Senator  believes  it  will,  as  indicated  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
reciting  what  the  NAM  has  indicated, 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  bring  down 
inflation. 

But  I  would  also  say  that  business  has 
a  responsibility,  too.  They  have  come  to 
us  and  we  have  made  certain  chauiges  in 
the  tax  system,  and  now  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. I  discuss  that  in  greater  de- 
tail in  my  statement,  along  with  other 
matters  that  I  think  would  indicate  that 
the  program  is  ready  to  go.  It  may  not  be 
perfect.  It  is  a  new  direction.  It  is  long 
overdue,  and  I  applaud  the  President  for 
his  leadership. 

Madam  President,  today  is  the  last 
day  of  fiscal  year  1981.  That  means  it 
is  the  last  day  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  operating  under  a  budget  largely 
planned  and  designed  by  the  Carter 
administration. 

Tomorrow,    October    1.    1981,    marks 


both  the  first  day  of  fiscal  year  1982 
and  the  day  on  which  most  provisions 
of  the  Reagan  administration  economic 
recovery  program  first  take  legal  effect. 
This  will  be  the  first  budget  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  Reagan  proposals  on  tax- 
ing and  spending  that  were  adopted  by 
Congress  this  summer. 

Madam  President,  last  night  the  Sen- 
ate approved  a  debt  ceiling  increase  that 
for  the  first  time  will  allow  the  Federal 
debt  to  rise  over  a  trillion  dollars,  to 
$1,079.8  billion  by  September  30,  1982. 
This  increase  is  regrettable,  and  is  even 
more  regrettable  that  it  should  occur  in 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  under  the  Rea- 
gan administration. 

But  we  should  put  the  matter  in  per- 
spective. As  the  Treasury  Department 
advised  us.  a  ceiling  of  $999.8  billion- 
just  a  fraction  under  a  trillion — was  re- 
quired to  cover  through  September  30, 
1981. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  last  fiscal  year 
plaimed  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion—not the  first  year  of  the  Reagan 
administration — that  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  a  trillion  dollar  debt.  We  hope 
to  do  better  than  that  in  the  future,  and 
I  expect  that  we  will. 

Madam  President,  this  is  an  important 
date  to  note.  Despite  all  the  rhetoric  and 
the  extensive  commentary  in  the  press 
in  recent  weeks,  the  economic  program 
has  not  even  begim  to  have  a  chance  to 
have  its  impact  felt.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  prejudge  the  prospects  of  the 
economic  recovery  program  should  take 
this  occasion  to  muse  and  reconsider 
their  judgment. 

We  have  as  yet  no  basis  on  which  to 
judge  the  new  program — that  is,  no  basis 
other  than  our  own  common  sense  and 
the  clearly-expressed  sentiments  of  the 
American  people.  Those  are  the  factors, 
I  believe,  that  led  Congress  to  approve 
the  tax  and  spending  cuts  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  this  summer.  Those 
are  also  the  considerations  that  augur 
well  for  the  success  of  the  program. 

In  the  coming  months  we  will  begin 
to  see  the  impact  of  the  economic  re- 
covery program.  We  hope  to  see  an  im- 
pact on  the  budget,  on  interest  rates,  on 
inflation  and  on  the  economic  decisions 
made  every  day  by  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals. It  is  vitally  important  that  prog- 
ress be  made  in  each  of  those  areas.  But 
we  cannot  forget  that  this  program  rep- 
resents the  first  effort  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  change  the  direction 
of  our  tax  and  fiscal  policies,  in  the  in- 
terest of  reviving  the  economy.  The  old 
policies  have  been  with  us  for  decades. 

Their  impact  will  not  disappear  over- 
night. We  should  not  expect  sudden  im- 
provements, but  we  do  believe  there  will 
be  steady  improvement  in  the  economy 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Madam  President,  the  keys  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  economic  program — particu- 
larly one  which  attempts  to  correct  years 
of  fiscal  mismanagement — are  coher- 
ence, consistency,  and  clarity.  The  Pres- 
ident has  given  us  a  program  the  people 
understand.  It  is  also  a  program  that 
encompasses  ail  aspects  of  our  economic 
problems,  and  which  sets  consistent  goals 
for  the  budget,  for  taxes,  for  monetary 
policy,  and  for  Government  regtilation. 
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It  is  a  program  that  continues  to  merit 
our  support,  and  that  will  require  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  if  we  are  to 
get  the  economic  results  we  all  hope  for: 
Lower  inflation,  lower  interest  rates, 
more  jobs,  and  increasing  productivity. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  is  a  crucial  cornerstone  of  the  Rea- 
gan economic  program.  The  tax  cut  that 
we  approved  in  July  reduces  the  tax 
burden  by  a  total  of  about  $750  billion 
between  now  and  1986.  Taxes  will  still 
rise  over  that  period,  partly  because  of 
inflation  and  partly  because  of  economic 
growth. 

But  because  of  the  tax  bill,  the  share 
of  our  national  wealth  taken  by  taxes 
will  not  grow:  It  should  decline  from 
present  levels,  which  are  exceptionally 
high  even  by  the  standards  of  the  past 
two  decades.  Tliis  tax  cut,  while  the  larg- 
est in  history,  is  not  all  that  large  in 
fact. 

That  is  because  of  the  automatic  tax 
increase  built  into  our  system,  which  we 
hope  will  be  eradicated  by  the  bill  the 
President  signed  on  August  13.  This  tax 
cut  is  carefully  designed  to  restore  incen- 
tives and  remove  roadblocks  in  the  tax 
code  to  new  investment,  to  greater  pro- 
ductivity, and  to  stable  economic  growth. 
It  is  not  a  revenue  giveaway:  It  is  just  a 
measure  of  equity  to  the  taxpayer,  and 
an  effort  to  liberate  the  latent  resources 
of  our  working  people  and  our  business 
community. 

Madam  President,  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  also  represents  a  maior 
turning  point  for  this  Congress  and  this 
coimtry.  Under  that  legislation  we  have 
agreed  to  reduce  Federal  spending  by 
about  $35  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Those  savings,  carried  out  into  future 
years,  will  add  up  to  nearly  $131  billion 
by  1984.  Of  the  savings  made  in  1982, 
nearly  $10  billion  came  in  programs  im- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
was  able  to  make  such  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  reconciliation  effort. 

We  know  that  more  must  be  done,  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  under  better  control.  But  what 
we  have  done  so  far  is  a  landmark 
achievement,  and  its  significance  should 
not  be  underestimated. 

Now  this  program  will  be  put  to  the 
test  beginning  tomorrow.  I  believe  the 
effort  will  succeed,  because  it  recognizes 
how  economic  incentives  work,  and  how 
excessive  Government  intervention  has 
prevented  our  economy  from  realizing  its 
potential.  But  this  program  is  more  like- 
ly to  succeed  if  we  have  the  will  to  fol- 
low through,  and  to  exercise  continued 
vigilance  over  Federal  spending.  That  is 
what  the  President  has  asked  us  to  do, 
and  that  has  all  sdong  been  a  key  part 
of  the  economic  recovery  progrtun. 

The  President  has  had  great  success 
in  bringing  the  country  and  the  Congress 
around  in  their  attitudes  toward  eco- 
nomic policy.  As  the  new  program  begins 
to  take  effect  throughout  the  country, 
we  should  remember  the  hard  work  and 
diflQcult  decisions  that  have  broug:ht  us 
this  far.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done, 
but  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  ac- 


knowledge what  has  already  been 
achieved.  Tomorrow  we  begin  a  new 
course,  which  we  hope  and  expect  will 
succeed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thsmk  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much.  I  again  commend 
him  for  the  tremendous  leadership  he 
has  displayed.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  us 
and  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  coun- 
try when  we  see  this  program  unfold. 

I  would  like  now  to  yield  to  my  good 
colleague  from  Minnesota.  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ,  who  is  a  member  of  the  all- 
important  Budget  Committee.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  hard  work  this  year  in 
bringing  these  landmark  budget  cuts  to 
the  floor.  We  will  save  $35  billion  this 
year  because  of  h.\s  committee's  diligence. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  also 
sits  on  the  Agriculture  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees,  knows  that  this  pro- 
gram will  help  the  economy  like  no  other. 

It  all  starts  tomorrow  and  will  reverse 
the  economic  shde  we  have  been  in  for 
some  time.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  President, 
the  fact  that  Senate  Republicans  are 
taking  to  the  floor  and  proclaiming  Oc- 
tober 1  as  New  Year's  Day  should  not 
surprise  anyone.  After  all.  Congress  has 
traditionally  been  out-of-step  with  the 
real  world  for  years,  and  just  because 
New  Year's  Day  to  everyone  else  is  Jan- 
uary 1  does  not  stop  the  Government 
from  proclaiming  that  the  new  fiscal  year 
rightfully  begins  on  October  1. 

But  what  is  surprising  Is  that  this  year, 
for  the  first  time.  Congress  has  made  and 
kept  a  New  Year's  resolution.  We  are 
going  to  give  up  our  bad  habits  and  re- 
place them  with  good  habits.  We  are 
going  to  stop  spending  money  without 
worrying  where  it  comes  from  and  we 
are  going  to  stop  taxing  people  as  if  they 
had  unlimited  income. 

I  think  this  is  truly  a  historic  occasion, 
because  for  once  and  for  all  the  talk 
about  budget  and  tax  relief  has  been 
translated  from  rhetoric  to  reality. 

Since  I  have  been  here  In  the  S«iate 

1  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
budget,  but  not  much  action  tmtil  now. 

When  I  arrived  In  Washington,  my 
first  votes  In  the  spring  of  1979  were  on 
the  1980  budget  of  $532  billion.  Two  years 
later,  just  before  he  left;  Jimmy  Carter 
submitted  the  1982  budget.  It  was  $739 
billion.  That  Is  a  $207  billion  increase  in 

2  years.  That  is  growth. 

What  we  have  now  done  is  to  pare  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  down  through  the 
reconciliation  process.  And  from  here  on 
in  we  are  going  to  have  to  prove  we  can 
stick  with  this.  It  will  mean  more  budget 
cuts  and  some  hard  political  choices 
between  programs.  But  I  am  going  to 
hang  in  there  with  the  President,  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  in  the  end  run  will 
also. 

But  to  merely  bend  down  the  growth 
line  of  Government  spending  and  leave 
it  at  that  would  be  self-defeating  in  the 
long  run.  Along  with  spending  moder- 
ations, and  that  Is  what  most  of  them 
are — very  few  programs  are  actually  be- 
ing eliminated.  Is  another  side  of  the 
coin  *  •  •  tax  policy.  There  what  we  have 
done  Is  to  provide  an  alternative  to  Gov- 
ernment dependency  for  business,  indi- 


viduals, and  organizations  by  promoting 
a  better  climate  for  job  creation  and 
some  real  increases  in  Income.  Our  so- 
ciety must  primarily  grow  through  the 
private  sector,  not  Government. 

I  hope  that  as  we  move  into  the  new 
year,  that  we  keep  in  perspective  the 
monumental  nature  of  the  task  before 
us.  We  should  not  be  impatient  if  we 
do  not  see  tangible  results  by  October  2. 
and  we  cannot  just  sit  back  and  do  noth- 
ing further.  We  have  to  give  the  program 
beginning  tomorrow  some  time  to  take 
hold.  We  also  must  take  further  actl(»i 
as  it  becomes  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
program  In  the  months  and  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Lthank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  excellent 
remarks.  I  see  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  In  the  Chamber  and 
I  will  yield  to  him  for  his  remarks. 

First,  though,  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate him  for  his  enormous  contribution 
to  enacting  this  program.  Without  his 
steady  hand  on  the  wheel,  we  might  not 
have  achieved  the  savings  we  did.  The 
Sentator  from  New  Mexico  has  been 
tough  and  persistent  and  I  know  the 
whole  country  owes  him  their  gratitude 
for  breathing  life  into  this  economic  re- 
covery program. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  to- 
morrow begins  the  1982  fiscal  year.  It  is 
a  year  the  President  and  this  Congress 
have  spent  extraordinary  amounts  of 
time  and  energy  preparing  for  over  the 
last  year.  It  is  a  year  we  look  forward  to 
with  great  expectations.  The  economic 
program  of  budget  trimming  and  tax  re- 
duction is  as  bold  and  aggressive  an  at- 
tack of  this  country's  economic  Initiative 
as  has  been  seen  in  50  years.  We  should 
now  begin  to  see  the  consequences  of 
those  policies — reduced  inflationary  pres- 
sures, increased  productivity,  more  com- 
petitive world  and  domestic  trade,  and 
renewed  confidence  in  our  economic  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  called  his  program  a 
bold  new  beginning.  And  it  was  bold — 
$34.8  billion  of  fiscal  year  1982  outlay 
savings,  credit  restraint,  off-budget  out- 
lay reductions,  and  the  largest  income 
tax  reduction  in  this  Nation's  history — 
$51.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In  a  his- 
toric wave  of  support  the  Congress  has 
acted  quickly  on  the  President's  program. 
In  August  the  President  signed  into  law  a 
package  of  legislative  changes  enabling 
a  reduction  in  budget  outlays  for  1982 
totaling  $37.1  billion.  In  the  same  month 
the  President  signed  into  law  tax  cuts 
affecting  both  individuals  and  businesses 
totaling  $51.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  the  debate 
has  been — and  we  all  know  that  many 
important  and  difficult  decisions  lie 
ahead.  But  tomorrow  the  bold  new  be- 
ginning moves  from  the  legislator's  dock- 
et to  the  taxpayer's  pocket.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  Government  begins  to  subside 
and  each  taxpayer  will  begin  to  feel  the 
impact  of  reduced  tax  burdens.  It  Is  a 
new  fiscal  year  and,  hopefully,  a  new 
fiscal  era. 

Before  the  Congress  faced  up  to  the 
mounting  economic  burdens  facing  the 
country  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
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projected  a  1982  deficit  of  $37.5  billion— 
and  tax  revenue  as  a  proportion  of  GNP 
totaling  23.4  percent.  Automatic  spend- 
ing through  legislative  entitlements  has 
increased  deficit  expectations  for  1982  by 
about  $30  billion  but,  because  of  the  ac- 
tions of  this  Congress  it  is  about  $37  bil- 
Uon  less  than  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise. 

Furthermore,  the  reduction  in  margin- 
al tax  rates  has  reduced  the  proportion 
of  revenues  to  GNP  to  about  20  percent 
and  outyear  tax  reductions  will  continue 
to  chisel  away  at  that  burden  so  that 
revenues  equal  only  about  18  percent 
of  GNP  by  1984. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
do  before  we  can  reach  the  President's 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  The 
task  becomes  more  difficult;  63  percent 
of  the  $700  billion  of  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1982  are  determined  by  actions  of 
prior  Congresses  and  57  percent  are  of 
the  so-called  entitlement  variety.  The 
path  ahead  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  the 
actions  that  are  now  behind  us.  But  the 
point  is.  Madam  President,  that  the 
President's  economic  program  is  off  to  a 
great  begiiming  and  tomorrow  is  the 
first  day  that  the  program  will  leave  the 
world  of  expectations  and  enter  reality. 

We  have  all  heard  that  Wall  Street  is 
jittery  and  that  its  reaction  has  been 
less  than  enthusiastic.  I  think  I  know 
why,  and  my  suspicions  were  generally 
confirmed  by  witnesses  only  yesterday 
before  the  Budget  Committee. 

First,  the  effect  of  our  actions  will 
begin  tomorrow  but  will  take  some  time 
to  play  out  their  full  impact.  It  will  take 
time  for  credit  markets  to  ease,  consum- 
ers to  gain  confidence,  international 
markets  to  adjust,  and  for  monetary 
policy  to  safely  become  less  restrictive. 

Second,  despite  a  sincere  and  expressed 
desire  by  the  President  and  Congress, 
and  despite  the  most  monumental 
spending  reduction  in  legislative  his- 
tory, there  is  still  some  doubt  that  our 
Government  has  any  control  over  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Madam  President,  what  our  actions 
over  the  past  few  months  have  shown 
and  must  continue  to  show  is  a  process 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  control.  We 
can  assure  Wall  Street  and  the  entire 
American  public  that  there  is  a  greater 
chance  today  than  in  the  last  30  years 
to  control  Federal  spending  because  of 
the  resolve  of  this  administration,  pub- 
lic support  and  congressional  processes. 

We  are  indeed  off  to  a  great  beginning 
and  tomorrow  marks  the  first  year  of 
this  bold  new  program  of  economic 
progress. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  to- 
morrow our  Nat'on  will  begin  to  shift 
direction  and  will  start  to  head  into  the 
waters  of  a  new  economic  prosperity. 
Although  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
reverse  the  trends  of  the  last  several 
decades,  we  have  taken  the  first  crucial 
steps.  I  am  confident  of  our  eventual 
success.  I  look  forward  to  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year  when  the  Reagan 
budget  goes  into  effect. 

That  budget  will  have  several  changes 
from  the  current  fiscal  year's  budeet 
which  was  developed  and  enacted  by  the 
last  administration.  The  first  of  those 


changes  is  a  reversal  of  the  trend  of 
simply  throwing  money  at  our  domestic 
problems  with  the  hope  that  some  of  it 
will  end  up  in  the  right  place. 

Instead,  the  social  programs  have  been 
fine-tuned  in  order  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary expenditures  while  protecting  those 
truly  in  need.  The  Reagan  budget  is  not 
hostile  to  social  programs.  Indeed,  there 
are  substantisil  increases  in  the  dollars 
spent  for  social  programs. 

But  by  slowing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
those  programs  the  remaining  dollars 
will  be  channeled  into  the  most  efficient 
programs  and  directed  to  those  most  in 
need.  Rather  than  more  social  programs 
we  will  have  better  social  programs. 

A  second  feature  of  the  first  Reagan 
budget  is  a  reversal  of  the  long  decline 
of  our  military  strength.  A  vital  function 
of  any  government  is  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens from  invasion  by  hostile  powers. 
The  United  States  has  an  even  bigger 
role  to  play  in  the  world  as  the  leader 
of  free  men  and  women  wherever  they 
are. 

This  is  a  responsibility  that  we  must 
be  willing  to  undertake  despite  the  sacri- 
fices it  will  demand.  We  must  keep  the 
world  at  peace.  But  that  peace  cannot 
be  achieved  with  words  or  gestures.  It 
can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
strength  of  our  military  resources  and 
the  resolve  to  use  those  resources  if 
needed. 

Our  military  budget  has  suffered  a 
steady  decline  over  the  last  decade  even 
as  the  world  has  become  more  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  take  several  years  of  increased 
spending  to  fully  restore  our  military 
needs.  But  I  am  confident  that  once  this 
takes  place  we  will  find  a,  safer  world 
at  peace. 

A  third  feature  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  is  the  reduction  of  taxes.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  the  first  individual  income  tax 
reductions  will  take  effect.  These  tax 
cuts  will  give  the  economy  a  needed 
boost.  It  will  give  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer  desperately  needed 
relief. 

Along  with  the  subsequent  individual 
tax  cuts  and  the  business  tax  reductions, 
this  action  will  revitalize  our  private 
sector  and  strengthen  our  economy.  Gov- 
ernments never  create  wealth:  they  ab- 
sorb it  or  redistribute  it.  Only  the  private 
sector  creates  wealth  and  with  a  strong 
private  sector  there  will  be  more  for 
every  American  to  share. 

This,  Madam  President,  is  what  the 
new  fiscal  year  represents — a  reduction 
in  the  growth  of  Government  spending, 
social  programs  geared  to  those  in  need 
but  trimmed  of  waste,  a  stronger  defense, 
tax  relief,  and  a  revitalized  private  econ- 
omy. Much  remains  to  be  done.  But  we 
have  accomplished  more  in  a  shorter 
time  than  I  ever  imagined  or  hoped  for. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Reagan  we  have  made  great  strides  to- 
ward getting  our  economy  back  on  track. 
Tomorrow  is  truly  a  new  year,  a  new  be- 
ginning and  the  start  of  a  new,  brighter 
future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  President, 
we  are  meeting  on  the  last  dav  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  administration  of  for- 
mer President  Carter,  and  it  is  sad  that 


our  final  act  was  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  good  news  is  that  the  era  of  giant 
government  is  finally  ending  and  we  are 
about  to  return  to  free  enterprise  and  the 
profit  motive  as  the  driving  forces  ol  this 
economy. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  extolling  the 
virtues  of  free  enterprise  and  profits.  It 
is  the  opportunity  to  earn  and  prosper  in 
proportion  to  one's  hard  work  and  cre- 
ativity which  motivates  men  and  women. 

Working  men  and  women  want  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  how  to  spend  their 
own  money,  and  they  expect  to  earn  a 
wage  that  will  not  disappear  with  infla- 
tion. When  that  right  is  denied,  the  in- 
centive to  work  and  earn  is  destroyed. 

The  new  fiscal  year  acknowledges  that 
private  markets  can  allocate  goods  and 
services  better  than  Government  bureau- 
crats. It  inaugurates  a  new  approach  to 
governing,  in  which  less  Government 
spending  and  less  Government  regula- 
tion mean  more  private  incentives  and 
more  personal  freedom. 

Past  Congresses  and  administrations 
have  permitted  Federal  spending  to  climb 
until  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  spending 
on  new  goods  and  services  is  being  done 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Taxes  increased  with  the  budget  and 
inflation,  but  revenues  were  never  high 
enough  to  pay  the  bills,  and  so  we  find 
ourselves  with  a  debt  ceiling  of  over  $1 
trillion.  One  trillion  dollar  bills,  laid  end 
to  end,  would  reach  the  Sun. 

And  what  did  the  policies  of  the  past 
buy?  They  resulted  only  in  an  endless 
stream  of  wasteful  and  duplicative  Gov- 
ernment programs.  They  gave  us  interest 
payments  on  the  Government  debt  which 
total  almost  13  percent  of  the  GNP; 
nearly  $100  billion. 

In  response  to  the  oppressive  and  self- 
defeating  policies  of  the  big  spenders  and 
big  taxers,  the  American  people  spoke 
out  clearly  last  November:  "This  slide 
to  economic  disaster  must  be  stopped  and 
reversed."  To  date,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  taken 
unprecedented  steps  to  carry  out  that 
mandate. 

We  have  enacted  the  largest  spending 
cuts  in  history  and  we  will  enact  more 
cuts  on  top  of  the  earlier  ones.  We  have 
passed  the  largest  tax  cuts  in  history  to 
encourage  capital  investment  and  reward 
work  effort.  The  administration  has 
eliminated  regulations  and  paperwork 
saving  private  citizens  and  businesses 
$13  billion  and  more  relief  is  on  the  way. 

Madam  President.  I  will  stand  behind 
my  President  in  his  efforts  to  beat  in- 
flation, bring  interest  rates  down,  create 
new  jobs,  and  revive  the  economy.  His 
program  will  succeed  in  reaching  these 
goals  because  the  American  people  will 
make  it  work.  I  have  received  numerous 
telegrams  and  messages  applauding  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  determination  and  the 
correctiveness  of  his  policies. 

For  every  letter  crying  about  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  this  or  that  special  privilege, 
I  can  show  you  manv  more  from  ordinary 
citizens  who  unselfishly  ask  that  their 
favorite  program  share  in  budget  reduc- 
tions so  that  all  the  people  can  enjoy  the 
ultimate  fruits  of  economic  recovery. 
This  spirit  of  cooperation  by  the  over- 
whehning  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
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pie  tells  me  that  the  President's  program 
will  succeed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  now  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  seat  mate.  Senator  Thurmond. 
No  one  has  labored  longer  for  fiscal  dis- 
cipline than  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  He  has  been  a  great  strength 
in  bringing  this  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram to  fruition  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
him  here  today. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

A    NEW    BEGINNING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  participate  in  this  colloquy 
today  on  the  eve  of  the  effective  date  for 
the  recently  enacted  tax  and  spending 
cut  legislation. 

In  recent  days,  harsh  criticism  has 
been  voiced  by  some  about  a  Reagan 
economic  recovery  program  that,  so  the 
skeptics  say,  "is  not  working."  Madam 
President,  that  negative  verdict  is.  to  say 
the  least,  premature,  inasmuch  as  the 
budget  reductions  and  the  tax  bill  do  not 
begin  to  take  effect  until  tomorrow. 

Furthermore,  after  decades  of  fiscal 
mismanagement  by  "big  spenders"  in 
Congress  and  by  several  previous  Chief 
Executives,  it  will  take  time  to  restore  an 
economy  ravaged  by  infiation  and  sag- 
ging productivity  to  a  healthy,  vibrant 
condition. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  with  the  support  of  a  work- 
ing majority  in  Congress,  has  made  a 
"new  beginning"  that  puts  our  Nation  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery. 

President  Reagan  was  brought  into 
office  by  a  rising  tide  of  frustrated  voters 
who  had  had  enough  of  repeated,  huge 
Federal  deficits,  an  increasingly  heavy 
tax  burden,  double-digit  inflation,  and  a 
dangerous  trend  toward  ever  more  Fed- 
eral GovenunBnt  intrusion  into  their 
daily  lives. 

Instead  of  another  Government  "pre- 
scription," the  American  people  have  said 
that  they  want  a  greater  measure  of  con- 
trol over  their  own  hves.  They  neither 
want  nor  expect  the  Federal  Government 
to  solve  all  their  problems,  and  they  are 
tired  of  footing  the  bill  for  more  and 
more  Government  programs  that  do  not 
work.  As  President  Reagan  has  said,  the 
American  people  have  come  to  see  Gov- 
ernment not  as  the  solution  to  their 
problems,  but  as  the  problem. 

Against  this  background  of  disillusion- 
ment, the  new  begirming  of  the  Reagan 
administration  offers  the  first  real  hope 
for  a  dramatic,  meaningful  change. 

After  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  first 
year  in  office,  this  administration,  led  by 
a  bold,  courageous,  and  persuasive  Pres- 
ident, has  in  place  the  major  planks  of 
its  economic  recovery  plan. 

Starting  tomorrow,  taxpayers  will  be- 
gin to  receive  benefits  from  the  first  in- 
stallment in  the  3-year,  substantial  re- 
duction in  their  individual  tax  burdens. 
Starting  tomorrow,  American  work- 
ers get  to  keep  and  use.  as  they  think 
best,  a  little  more  of  their  hard-earned 
money,  instead  of  having  to  send  it  to 
Washington  to  be  spent  as  the  Govern- 
ment dictates. 

Moreover,  this  is  just  the  beginning ;  it 
is  only  the  first  installment  in  a  3-year. 


$750  billion  program  of  real  tax  relief 
for  individuals  and  businesses. 

Madam  President,  tomorrow  marks  the 
first  step  in  a  plan  that  will  keep  more 
money  in  the  economy  where  it  can  be 
used  for  productive,  job-creating  invest- 
ments and  growth. 

October  1  is  not  only  the  effective  date 
fcr  the  tax  cut  legislation,  it  is,  of  course, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year  for 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  day  on 
which  the  recently  enacted  package  of 
budget  reductions  take  effect.  This  mon- 
umental budget-cutting  package  slashes 
Federal  outlays  by  over  $35  billion  in 
the  new  fiscal  year,  to  be  followed  by  re- 
ductions of  $44  billion  in  fiscal  year  1933 
and  $51  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

These  already-approved  cuts  repre- 
sent a  dramatic  change  in  previous  Fed- 
eral spending  habits,  Madam  President, 
but  we  must  go  further  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  The 
goal  of  a  balanced  Federal  budget  is  not 
just  an  arbitrary  target;  it  is  an  objec- 
tive that  must  be  met  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  con- 
trolling inflation  and  interest  rates. 

Toward  that  end.  President  Reagan 
has  recently  asked  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  help  him  reduce  the 
fiscal  year  1982  deficit  by  another  $16 
bilUon,  with  further  cuts  to  be  made  in 
the  following  2  years. 

Madam  President.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  administration  for 
what  has  certainly  been  an  outstanding 
effort  to  properly  re-order  our  national 
priorities  and  bring  about  a  strong  eco- 
nomic recovery.  I  hope  Congress  will  ex- 
ercise the  wisdom  and  poUtical  courage 
to  make  these  necessary,  further  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending  on  lower 
priority  domestic  programs.  Only  if  we 
continue  to  take  strong  measures  to  curb 
Government  spending  will  the  tax  cut 
prove  meaningful  and  the  economic  rs- 
covery  program  prove  successful. 

Having  worked  throughout  my  years 
in  the  Senate  to  restrain  big  govern- 
ment and  preserve  a  strong  national  de- 
fense capability,  I  am  indeed  gratified 
by  the  progress  made  thus  far  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  by  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  President  has  put  be- 
fore us. 

On  this  eve  of  the  new  beginning,  I 
congratulate  President  Reagan  on  the 
achievements  he  and  his  administration 
have  thus  far  accomplished. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress 
toward  restoring  to  the  American  people 
a  greater  measure  of  control  over  their 
national  Government  and  over  their 
own  destinies. 

This  is  a  direction  in  which  we  must 
continue  to  move  in  the  days  ahead,  and 
I  shall  certainly  do  all  that  I  can  to  make 
the  promises  of  a  healthy  economy  and 
greater  individual  freedom  realities  for 
all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  President, 
it  would  seem,  from  comments  in  the 
press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
Washington  sees  the  future  through  a 
rearview  mirror.  Some  Americans  look 
back  over  the  past  4  year.3  and,  seeing  a 
history  of  economic  stagnation  and  in- 
tolerable inflation,  expect  the  same  for 
tomorrow.  During  this  period,  the  opti- 


mism and  eagerness  for  a  challenge  that 
is  so  typically  American  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  deadly  cynicism  and  fear 
of  the  future. 

I  suggest,  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
that  some  Members'  recent  actions  and 
statements  are  attempts  to  return  us  to 
those  "dark  ages."  I  beUeve  it  is  time 
for  us  to  provide  the  calm  leadership 
that  the  country  needs.  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  recovery  plan  is  a  bold 
one — it  represents  a  profound  change  in 
the  way  the  Government  operates.  And 
where  there  is  bold  change,  there  are 
doubts,  fears,  and  uncertainties.  I  be- 
Ueve it  is  our  task  in  this  colloquy  to  ad- 
dress these  doubts  and  reset  our  course. 

Every  day  over  the  last  month,  we 
have  read  newspaper  articles  about  the 
dismal  state  of  the  economy  and  the 
failure  of  Reaganomics.  We  have  heard 
that  the  barons  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
little  guys  on  Main  Street  have  rejected 
the  President's  program.  Given  the  per- 
formance of  the  Redskins  and  the  new 
TV  season,  these  articles  have  added 
some  excitement  to  our  lives.  But  what 
are  the  facts? 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  yesterday,  representatives  of 
Wall  Street  expressed  their  views.  One 
had  surveyed  a  number  of  major  firms, 
Merrill  Lynch,  Morgan  Stanley,  Gold- 
man Sachs,  and  so  forth  and  found  all  in 
favor  of  the  President's  plans.  All  eight 
were  imanimous  on  these  points: 

First.  Keep  cutting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment budget,  with  perticular  empha- 
sis on  1983  and  later  years. 

Second.  Encourage  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  maintain  money  growth  on  a  low 
money  path. 

Third.  Be  patient  and  give  the  pro- 
gram a  chance  to  work. 

The  central  point  made  was  quite 
clear:  The  President  is  cutting  taxes, 
the  size  and  role  of  Government,  and 
controlling  the  money  supply.  Nothing 
less  will  break  a  20-year  habit  of  rising 
inflation  and  slowing  productivity. 

From  Main  Street,  we  hear  similar 
comments.  Mail  from  the  voters  of 
Colorado  has  been  running  20  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  President's  new  cuts.  The 
following  letter  is  typical : 

My  business  is  being  hurt  by  cutbacks 
but  In  the  long-term  Interest  of  the  country. 
I  support  the  President. 

It  is  these  type  of  positive  and  pa- 
triotic responses  to  the  economic  recov- 
ery program  that  too  many  in  Congress 
and  the  press  have  not  heard.  There  has 
also  been  a  deaf  ear  turned  to  the 
strengths  of  our  economy  and  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made. 

Our  most  dramatic  success  has  been 
in  the  fight  against  inflation.  The  annual 
rate  of  infiation,  as  measured  by  the 
CPI,  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1981 
as  compared  to  a  like  period  in  1980  has 
fallen  from  13.6  to  8.4  percent.  A  drop  of 
40  percent.  The  dangers  of  inflation  to 
a  democratic  society  and  the  tragic  costs 
to  our  people  have  been  well-chronicled. 
A  year  ago  everyone — Democrat  and  Re- 
publican alike — agreed  that  inflati<Mi 
was  our  No.  1  enemy. 

Now  that  progress  is  being  made,  in- 
flation is  not  even  on  the  most  wanted 
list.  Our  flght  against  inflation  Is  sue- 
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ceeding  and  we  should  let  the  country 
know  about  It. 

Unemployment  in  July  was  at  7  per- 
cent— less  than  the  7.6  percent  of  a  year 
ago.  This  translates  into  2  million  new 
jobs. 

The  dollar  is  strong.  With  the  incor- 
rect yet  constant  emphasis  on  Wall 
Street's  dissatisfaction,  the  "votes"  of 
foreign  financial  markets  have  been 
ignored.  Overseas  investors  are  telling  us 
that  they  have  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  and  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  energy  conservation  has  exceeded 
expectations  and  lessened  the  power  of 
OPEJC.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  freeing 
of  markets  from  controls.  As  we  begin 
part  three  of  the  President's  program — 
deregulation — we  should  look  to  the  his- 
torical record.  Removal  of  price  controls 
and  market  regulations  will  fight  infla- 
tion and  increase  efBciency. 

Interest  rates  are  beginning  to  decline 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  we  stay  on 
the  course  set  by  the  President.  The  his- 
tory of  financial  markets  teaches  us  one 
thing:  Bond  and  stock  prices  decline  and 
fluctuate  wildly  with  economic  or  politi- 
cal instability  and  improve  with  stability. 

President  Reagan  has  provided  us  with 
a  program  for  future  stability — recent 
press  and  congressional  hysteria  has 
caused  the  opposite.  The  interest  rates 
we  have  recently  seen  are  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  a  generation  of  deficit 
spending. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  responsible  for 
the  large  deficits  and  current  high  inter- 
est rates  have  been  so  successful  in 
claiming  it  is  oiu*  fault.  Deficits  rob  the 
future  to  pay  for  the  present. 

We  must  not  steal  from  our  children's 
future  to  obtain  a  temporary  drop  of  a 
few  points  in  the  prime  rate.  We  deserve 
the  contempt  of  history  if  we  do  so. 

The  single  most  important  progress  we 
have  made  is  in  defining  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  Government  and  the 
governed.  Over  the  past  generation, 
Washington  has  encouraged  the  view,  in 
word  and  in  legislation  that  more  gov- 
ernment is  better  government.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  ingenious,  hard  working, 
and  looking  for  a  better  life.  "Rieir  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  them  the  setting 
and  the  environment  for  them  to  achieve 
their  dreams.  But  what  do  we  see?  We 
see  a  government  whose  programs  offer 
cash  rewards  for  self-destruction.  The 
results  arc  all  around  us :  Good  workers 
leave  or  never  hold  jobs,  families  are 
broken  apart  to  receive  aid,  farmers 
leave  good  cropland  fallow,  and  self- 
respect  is  traded  for  a  Government 
handout.  Yet  we  are  accused  of  a  lack  of 
humanity  by  those  whose  self-righteous 
policies  have  meant  40  percent  black 
teenage  unemployment  year  in  and  year 
out.  inner  city  landscapes  like  those  of 
World  War  n,  EMrope,  and  generations 
of  people  deprived  of  dignity  and  pur- 
pose. We  have  just  begim  our  fight  to 
find  ways  for  Government  to  give  a  hand, 
not  a  handout.  For  after  all,  it  is  people 
who  create  wealth  and  economic  growth, 
not  government. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  second-guessing 
and  doubts,  we  owe  our  country  leader- 
ship. Leadership  does  not  mean  that  we 


change  our  course  with  every  jump  in 
the  prime  rate,  the  Dow  Jones  averages, 
or  the  most  recent  Harris  poll.  It  does 
mean  tliat  we  recognize  our  Nation's 
choice  of  future  promise  over  present 
satisfaction,  and  act  accordingly.  We 
must  find  at  least  the  $75  billion  in 
spending  reductions  that  we  voted  for 
last  sprmg  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

We  must  stay  the  course  in  controlling 
monetary  growth  and  begin  our  work  on 
dismantling  a  generation  of  governmen- 
tal regulations.  We  strike,  then,  the 
proper  balance  between  revenues  and 
outlays,  the  Grovernment  and  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  present  and  the  future. 

Ji4r.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  en- 
gaging today  in  a  coUoquy  calling  attri- 
tion to  the  new  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  oa  October  1.  I  suspect  some 
people  around  here  have  noticed  the  logo 
on  the  pins  and  l^>els  and  signs  that 
have  been  worn  by  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Sun  depicted  on  the  logo  "a  new 
beginning"  is  taken  from  the  bcu:k  of 
George  Washingt(xi's  chair  which  he 
used  at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Near  the  end  of  the  convention,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1797,  Ben  Franklin  observed. 

Now  at  length  I  know  It  U  a  rlalng  and 
not  a  setting  sun. 

The  symbolism  is.  of  course,  that  we 
are  witnessing  not  a  setting  stm.  but  a 
rising  sun.  The  dawn  begins  tomorrow 
with  the  beginning  of  this  new  eccmomic 
order. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  sev- 
eral essays  concerning  our  economic  re- 
covery package.  WhUe  I  have  some  dif- 
ferences with  some  of  these  opinions  I  do 
agree  with  the  major  thrust  of  them. 

In  one  of  the  articles  liberal  colimuiist 
David  Broder  writes  that  the  package  is  a 
"long-term  policy  not  a  quick-fix  expe- 
dient." He  continues: 

This  policy  was  approved  by  majorities 
less  than  two  months  ago.  It  has  not  yet  been 
put  In  place.  To  consider  scrubbing  It  now — 
or  replacing  It  with  an  Invisible  alternative — 
strikes  me.  not  as  a  sensible  political  judg- 
ment, but  a  reaction  of  pure  panic. 

October  1  marks  the  start  of  a  begin- 
ning we  orchestrated  months  ago,  a  start 
with  indisputable  direction  and  iMig  term 
prospects  of  economic  reemergence.  The 
current  economic  crisis  demands  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  super- 
ficial effort  to  provide  a  psychological 
symbol  of  fiscal  restraint.  It  demands 
the  package  prescribed  for  recovery  that 
we  gave  it.  Now  finally,  on  Thursday,  it 
will  go  into  effect.  In  recent  weeks  some 
economic  indicators  were  showing  strong 
support  of  this  program.  Inflation  has 
steadily  decreased  since  March,  as  have 
unemployment  figures.  Recent  figures 
have  also  shown  that  interest  rates  have 
started  a  downward  trend. 

The  goal  we  have  set  will  not  be  easy, 
but  it  can  be  accomplished.  On  Thurs- 
day the  American  people  will  begin  to 
receive  benefits  they  were  entitled  to 
years  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ricoui 
as  follows: 

(From  the  statesman.  Sept.  23,  IMI] 

Don't  Junk  Rxasan  PmooKAMs  BxFoax  Tarr 

Bxcur 

(By  David  Broder) 

Wasbincton. — It  Is  plain  now  that  the  op- 
poslUon  to  President  Reagan  and  his  pro- 
gram Is  beginning  to  And  Ita  voice.  The 
260.000  people  who  assembled  on  the  MaU 
last  Saturaay  at  the  call  of  the  AFLr-CIO  and 
some  200  other  organizations  to  protest  the 
Reagan  economic  policies  was  the  largest 
such  demonstration  since  Vietnam  War  days. 

This  weekend,  the  Democratic  Party  wUl 
hold  Its  first  major  training  session  for  the 
1982  campaign  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and,  on 
Oct.  1.  It  will  parade  a  number  of  mayors  be- 
fore the  microphones  at  a  dinner  In  Washing- 
ton to  describe  the  damage  they  say  will  be 
done  by  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  that  go  into 
effect  that  day. 

Meantime.  House  Democrats  have  recalled 
that  the  committees  they  control  are  allowed 
to  conduct  InvesUgaUons,  and  Tip  O'Neill 
has  launched  a  number  of  them  Into 
regional  hearings  focused  on  the  effects  of 
high  Interest  rates  and  scarce  federal  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  Republicans  are 
getting  shaky  about  their  support  of  the  new 
round  of  budget  cuts.  And  Washington,  a 
city  whose  Inbred  discussions  produce  violent 
swings  of  opinion,  has — in  lu  typical  fash- 
ion—gone from  thinking  that  Reagan  Is  king 
of  the  world  to  thinking  he  Is  a  political  fall 
guy. 

What  everyone  needs  to  do  Is  step  back  one 
pace  and  take  a  deep  breath.  Otherwise,  we 
are  about  to  jitter  ourselves  Into  serious 
trouble. 

We  have  been  down  thla  road  before-ex- 
actly  12  years  ago.  Then,  the  Republican 
president  with  nine  months  in  office  was 
Richard  Nixon,  and  the  Issue  that  brought 
thousands  to  the  streets  was  Vietnam. 

The  troubles  In  today's  economy  are, 
thank  goodness,  a  lot  less  ugly  a  mess  than 
Vietnam  was  12  years  ago.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain slnuiarltles  In  the  situation.  The  basic 
problem  In  both  Instances  is  one  the  Repub- 
lican administration  Inherited  from  Ite 
Democratic  predecessor.  "Curing"  the  prob- 
lem Is  the  basic  mandate  each  Republican 
president  received  from  the  voters. 

In  both  Instances,  the  Republican  presi- 
dent put  m  place  by  the  fall  of  his  first  year 
a  long-term  strategy  for  extricating  the 
country  from  Its  bind.  And  In  both  instances, 
the  opposition  has  gone  to  the  streets  with 
the  claim  that  the  program  Is  not  really  as 
advertised  In  the  previous  campaign  and, 
even  if  it  is,  it  is  not  producing  results  as 
fast  as  they  are  needed. 

There  was  plenty  to  crltlclw  in  Nixon's 
Vletnamlzatlon.  and  there  Is  plenty  to  doubt 
about  Reaftanomlcs  But  It  seems  to  m»  that 
any  fair-minded  appralaal  has  to  conclude 
that  there  is  greater  political  legitimacy  to 
Reagan's  current  effort  than  there  was  to 
Vletnamlzatlon,  and  therefore  a  more  com- 
pelling case  for  caution  in  condemning  it. 

WhUe  lives  are  being  hurt  by  the  Reagan 
econonUee.  the  human  damage  cannot  be 
comnared  to  that  which  resulted  from 
Nixon's  decision  to  attempt  a  gradual  pull- 
out,  which  prolonged  the  agony  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

The  Reagan  plan — to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  Nixon's— was  suggested  in  fairly 
explicit  terms  by  the  president's  campaign 
statements.  True,  he  dodged  the  painful 
truth  about  reductions  In  entitlement  pro- 
grams and  the  shift  of  responslbUitles  to 
state  and  local  governments.  But  anyone 
who  did  not  understand  that  Reagan  was 
proposing  a  major  trade-off— lower  taxes  for 
fewer  federal  government  services — was  not 
listening. 

But  the  most  significant  difference  is  tliat 
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ReMan'*  Pl*h  ^^**  '^^  «*'*"  *«P"<=*^  *P* 
nroval    by    Congress,    while    Nlxons    repre- 
sented   purely    executive-branch    decision- 
making. 
Moreover,  it  w»s  given  approval  by  Con- 


somewhat  cosUy.  They  are  designed,  how- 
ever, to  Improve  the  long-term  "profitabil- 
ity "  of  our  nation  and  the  overall  standard 
of  living  of  our  people.  And  I  personaUy  be- 
lieve they  are  well  worth  the  pain. 

exactly   what   we   are  in 


some  sort  of  cabal  that  meets  In  secret  to 
manipulate  Interest  rates.  That  version  of 
how  the  money  market  works  is  either  the 
result  of  economic  ignorance  or  poUtlcal 
duplicity. 

The  money  markets  which  center  in  the 


«u,i~.=.,  ..  ""„•"„"' Vot  a  auick-flx  And    "pain"    is   exacUy    what    we    are   in  me  money  marKem  wnicn  cenicr  m  me 

gress  as  a  long-term  policy,  not  a  quica  u»      ^^^  for— a  painful  period  of  economic  re-     lower  reaches  of  Manhattan  consUt  of  more 


expedient. 

As  readers  of  this  colunm  know,  there 
have  been  grave  doubts  expressed  about  the 
pace  and  scale  of  the  reduction  In  federal 
responsibilities  and  the  manner  In  which 
programs  have  been  handed  off  to  states  and 
cities  or  just  abandoned.  I  have  been  even 
more  skeptical  about  the  size  of  the  tax  cuts, 
and  the  promise  of  future  tax  IndexaUwi 
Is  one  I  thought  no  prudent  Congress  should 
make  three  years  in  adviance. 

But  this  policy  was  aoproved  by  majori- 
ties less  than  two  months  ago.  It  has  not 
yet  been  put  in  place.  To  consider  scrubbing 
It  now— or  replacing  it  with  an  invisible 
altemaUve— ctrlkes  me.  not  as  *  sensible 
political  Judgment,  but  as  a  reaction  of  pure 
panic. 

There  wUl  be  time — and  need — ^for  mid- 
course  corrections.  But  to  atteii4>t  them  in 
the  vraning  days  of  a  congressional  session, 
rather  than  in  the  1082  consideration  of  the 
Reagan  budget,  entails  even  greater  risks 
than  the  gamble  Implicit  in  Beaganomlcs. 


adjustment  i  also  woiUd  expect  a  few  mis-  than  M  trillion  In  debt  and  SI  trillion  in 
steps  along  the  way,  as  we  attempt  first  to  equity.  ThU  vast  quantity  of  money  is  not 
reign  In  and  then  to  turn  around  an  econ-     an    American    lake;    it   is   an   international 


(From  the  Detroit  News,  Sept.  10,  lOPl  I 
Let's    Qnw    Rxacan    Economic    Package    a 
Chance 
(By  WUlard  C.  Butcher) 
Someone  once  said  that  the  modem  Amer- 
ica's prayer  is: 

"Dear  Ood.  I  pray  for  patience,  and  I  want 
It  right  now!" 

The  latest  examples  of  this  instant-grati- 
fication syndrome  are  the  supposed  sages  of 
Wall  Street,  who,  according  to  the  other 
day's  newspapers,  are  "concerned  that  the 
Reagan  administration's  economic  program 
Is  not  working." 

"The  question."  Intoned  one  such  market 
analyst,  "is  no  longer  whether  the  adminis- 
tration can  balance  the  budget,  but  whether 
the  whole  supply-side  concept  will  ulti- 
mately work." 

Come  on,  fellahs.  Let's  give  the  President 
and  his  economic  program  time  to  at  least 
become  operative  before  we  start  to  bury  it. 
Indeed,  it's  appalling  when  supposedly 
sophiscated  observers  denounce  the  admin- 
istration's tax  and  budget  cuts,  literally  be- 
fore they  take  effect  on  October  1.  That's  not 
unlike  ordering  a  new  air  conditioner  and 
wondering,  before  It's  delivered,  why  the 
house  Isn't  cool  yet. 

In  my  view,  little  public  purpose  Is  served 
by  sniping  at  the  administration's  economic 
package  while  Ignoring  the  real  facts,  which, 
I  believe,  are  the  following: 

First.  President  Reagan  has  begun — and 
I  underscore  begun — to  orchestrate  a  massive 
change  in  economic  direction  In  this  coun- 
try which,  for  the  first  time  In  decades,  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  role  of  govenunent 
and  Increase  the  role  of  private  citizens  to 
forge  their  own  economic  future. 

This  philosophy,  not  unimportantly, 
parallels  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
other  Founding  Fathers,  who  believed  the 
greater  defense  of  capitalism  was  the  en- 
couragement of  Individual  liberty. 

So  the  President's  economic  direction  for 
the  country  should  be  indisputable — even 
on  Wall  Street.  Stated  another  way,  the  Issue 
Is  not  where  we  are  going,  but  how  we  are 
going  to  get  there.  And  getting  from  here  to 
there  requires  that  we  leap  a  huge  chasm 
and.  on  the  way.  endure  a  good  deal  of  short- 
term,  economic  pain — unbalanced  budgets, 
high  Interest  rates,  reduced  social  programs, 
tight  money  markets,  and  all  the  rest. 

In  business  terms,  what  the  president  Is 
trying  to  do  is  Invest  in  long-term  strategies 


omy  running   amok.  To  think  that  every 
thing  will  go  smoothly  is,  to  me,  the  height 
of  naivete. 

It  also  is  Important  to  remember  that,  as 
the  President  himself  has  acknowledged,  this 
economic  program  is  merely  a  first  step. 
Clearly,  much  more  must  be  done  to  get  us 
back  on  the  track  to  economic  growth  and 
prosperity.  For  example: 

Further  significant  budget  cuts  are  impera- 
tive to  continue  to  reduce  the  government's 
drain  on  the  private,  productive  economy. 
We  mtist  continue  to  hack  away  at  coun- 
terproductive, government  overregtilatlon. 
an  area  where  we  have  barely  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface. 

Anti-trust  policies  must  be  reexamined  in 
light  of  increased  competition  from  foreign- 
owned  competitors  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Social  Security  and  other  similar  programs 
must  be  revamped  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  legitimate  requirements  of  the 
citizenry  for  health  and  welfare  and  the 
long-term  needs  of  the  nation  for  growth 
and  prosperity. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  must  be 
addressed,  and  I  believe  President  Reagan 
and  his  administration  will  address  them. 
But  all  will  take  time.  And  counting  out 
the  president's  program  before  the  bell  rings 
strikes  me  as  being  very  unfair.  I'm  sur- 
prised, frankly,  that  the  criticism,  presum- 
ably because  of  the  pain  involved  In  Jumping 
our  economic  chasm,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  objective  is  to  get  to  the  other  side, 
trying  to  eliminate  the  pain  of  adjustment, 
they've  obviously  also  forgotten  Lloyd 
Oeorge's  warning  that  "the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  the  world  Is  trying  to  leap  a  chasm 
in  two  Jumps." 

In  the  view  of  this  Wall  Streeter,  then. 
President  Reagan  already  has  taken  bold 
and  dramatic  Initial  steps  to  soundly  redi- 
rect the  economic  policy  of  our  nation.  I 
believe  he  deserves  not  our  blind  loyalty, 
but  at  least  our  patience  and.  more  Impor- 
tant, an  honest  effort  by  each  of  us  to  differ- 
entiate between  short-term  probleoos  of  eco- 
nomic readjustment  and  long-term  pros- 
pects for  economic  re-emergence. 


I  From  the  Providence  Journal, 
Sept.  13, 1981 1 
Congress  Should  Back  Reagan  PaouAM 
"Having  called  earlier  this  week  for  addi- 
tional cuts  of  $10  blUlon  to  $15  blUlon  in 
the    already-pared    1982    budget,    President 
Reagan   sunmioned    his    department    heads 
Friday  and  hit  them  once  again — ^hard.  This 
time  he  ordered  his  Cabinet  to  chop  more 
than  $30  billion  out  of  the  1983  budget  and 
$44  billion  m  1984. 

"Why  the  slashing  attack  on  budgets  that 
have  already  been  heavily  pared?  In  order 
that  Mr.  Reagan  may  keep  the  1982  budget 
deficit  within  the  $42.6  million  framework 
he  promised  earlier  this  year,  and  ultimately 
balance  the  budget  by  1984.  The  urgency  to 
meet  these  commitments  stems  from  the 
sustained  high  level  of  interest  rates  that  are 
causing  anguish  In  the  business  sector  and 
in  Congress. 

"To  his  credit,  Mr.  Reagan  has  refused  to 
succumb  to  the  panicky  reaction  of  some 
members  of  Congress.  Including  some  Repub- 
licans who  should  know  better.  Some  legis- 
lators are  blaming  the  'barons  of  WaU  Street' 


which,  in  the  short  run,  may  prove  to  be    for  high  interest  rates.  Implying  that  there  Is 


ocean,  beyond  the  capiM:lty  of  any  group  of 
Wall  Street  managers  to  manipulate.  The  In- 
terest rates  that  use  of  this  capital  com- 
mands reflect  demand,  which  In  turn  Is  keyed 
to  the  degree  of  confidence  borrowers  have 
that  capital  will  be  available  when  and  as 
needed.  When  borrowers  anticipate  huge  fed- 
eral deficits,  they  worry  that  the  Treasury 
win  shoulder  them  out  of  the  market. 

"In  this  context,  congressional  threats  to 
•punish  Wall  Street'  by  reinstating  credit 
controls  or  slapping  a  windfall  profits  tax  on 
Interest  are  purely  political.  EconomlcaUy, 
thev  are  self-defeating. 

"President  Reagan  recognizes  the  realities: 
he  q>ums  such  empty  posturing  and  directs 
attention  back  to  the  source  of  the  current 
high  Interest  rates — deficit  spending.  One 
may  argue  about  where  further  costs  should 
be  made,  but  It  Is  hard  to  argue  against  the 
'  logic  that  the  solution  lies  with  less  spend- 
ing and  not  with  legislative  palliatives  to 
ease  the  pain  that  overspending  Inflicts. 

"Currently  being  heard  Is  a  proposal  to 
give  the  President  unprecedented  power  to 
impound  congresslonally  appropriated  funds. 
The  Idea  has  a  certain  practical  merit.  It 
means  Congress  can  hand  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  nasty  Job  of  saying  no  to  programs 
with  potent  constituencies.  But  It  Is  a  cow- 
ard's way  out.  Far  preferable  for  Congress 
to  stand  up  to  the  challenge,  make  the  cuts, 
and  shoulder  the  blame.  EspeclaUy  since, 
back  in  1974.  Congress  decided  to  do  just 
that  when  it  took  away  the  in^oundment 
power  from  President  Nixon  and  reformed 
Its  own  budget-writing  process  so  as  to  be 
more  responsible. 

"We  would  not  like  to  see  Congress  now 
abandon  Its  eflort  to  be  fiscally  responsible 
at  the  first  major  test  of  Its  resolve.  How- 
ever, If  the  legislative  branch  cannot  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done,  then  perhaps  it  should  give  Mr.  Reagan 
temporary  Impoundment  powers  to  get  the 
economy  past  the  present  situation. 

"For  our  part,  we  doubt  that  the  present 
peak  Interest  situation  will  continue  un- 
abated, especlaUy  If  Mr.  Reagan  oonUnues 
on  his  present  course.  For  one  thing,  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  cuts  voted  by  Congress  do 
not  come  Into  effect  until  October  1.  When 
their  stimulative  Impact  on  the  economy 
begins  to  be  felt  at  that  time— an  Important 
factor  In  the  President's  supply-side  game 
plan— interest  rates  and  other  aspects  of  the 
economy  may  well  begin  to  perform  more 
acceptably. 

"It  is  far  too  early  to  start  bewailing  Mr. 
Reagan's  economic  jtrogram  as  a  failure,  and 
Irresponsible  for  Congress  to  undercut  it  for 
political  reasons." 

[From  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Sept,  22,  1981) 
A  PBEMATiniE  Protest 
.  Reagan's  policies  havent  even  taken 
effect  yet  and  some  within  the  labor  move- 
ment are  saying  they  have  failed.  This  Is  at 
best     grossly     premature     and     at     worst 
Irresponsible. 

"Saturday's  mass  labor  rally  In  Washing- 
ton, at  which  an  estimated  quarter  of  a 
mUlion  people  protested  Reagan's  policies, 
is  an  example  of  misdirected  anger.  Workers, 
to  be  sure,  have  grievances.  So  do  poor  people 
who  can't  get  Jobs  and  rich  people  who  have 
their  eanilni?s  heavily  taxed.  But  the  griev- 
ances fiow  from  the  cause  of  the  economic 
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problems  facing  this  country  and  not  from 
the  solutions  proposed  by  the  president. 

"Reagan  Is  trying  to  undo  the  damage 
caused  by  decades  of  deSclt  spending  and 
uncontrolled  taxation.  He  Is  trying  to  relieve 
the  economy  from  the  burdens  of  inflation 
and  recession  caused  by  undisciplined  fiscal 
policies.  And  he  is  trying  to  help  stimulate 
the  economy  and  get  new  Jobs  created  so 
that  more  people  can  work  and  those  who 
do  work  will  have  greater  buying  power. 

■It's  not  going  to  be  easy,  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  programs  certainly  cannot 
be  evaluated  before  they  are  implemented. 
Next  year's  congressional  elections  will  be 
time  enough  to  begin  to  Judge  Reagan's  effec- 
tiveness. Then  and  only  then  will  the  real 
evidence  begin  to  emerge.  Then  and  only  then 
can  a  responsible  verdict  be  reached." 

I  Prom  Human  Events.  Oct.  3.  19811 

COUNTHT'S     PUTUBE     AT     STAKE:     REPUBLICANS 

Must  Rally  AaouNO  Reagan  Budget  Cuts 

Unlike  some  of  those  fair-weather  budget - 
cutters  In  Congress.  President  Reagan  decided 
last  week  to  push  his  war  against  federal 
spending,  but  even  the  President  could  not 
go  far  as  be  wished  because  of  astonishing 
resistance  from  within  his  own  ranks. 

In  his  nationwide  TV  speech — delivered  as 
as  we  were  going  to  press — the  President  out- 
lined a  plan  that  he  hoped  would  bring  about 
a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  His  recommenda- 
tions Included  the  elimination  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Energy,  reduction 
In  entitlement  programs,  slashes  In  govern- 
ment borrowing  authority  and  a  prudent 
drawback  in  defense  spending.  In  order  to 
appease  the  non-supply  slders  In  the  finan- 
cial community,  he  called  for  the  enactment 
of  user  fees  and  other  revenue  raising  meas- 
ures that  would  bring  Into  the  Treasury  $22 
billion  over  the  next  three  years.  In  fiscal 
1982  alone.  Administration  officials  contended 
the  deficit  would  be  reduced  by  $16  billion. 

Some  of  the  planned  reductions  were  im- 
precise, and  the  entitlement  reform  pack- 
age— which  would  specifically  not  Include  re- 
form of  Social  Security — was  to  "be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  In  the  near  future." 
Nevertheless,  the  President  did  offer  concrete 
ways  In  which  to  reduce  the  deficits  that 
have  been  agitating  Wall  Street. 

Happily,  the  President  came  forth  with  a 
fairly  solid  package,  despite  the  yelps  and 
howls  of  those  Jittery  Republican  congress- 
men who  seem  to  be  all  a  tremble  more  than 
a  year  before  the  congressional  elections.  In- 
deed, House  Republicans  were  apparently  so 
skittish  about  urging  further  cuts  that  they 
Informed  the  President  prior  to  his  pitch  that 
major  reductions  'Just  weren't  going  to  fly." 
Clearly,  they  were  determined  to  cool  the 
President's  ardor  for  going  after  the  federal 
budget— even  though  this  Is  clearly  the  only 
permanent  solution  for  bolstering  the  finan- 
cial markets  the  country  seems  so  concerned 
about. 

Frankly,  we  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
that  so  many  Republican  lawmakers  have 
begun  to  crawfish  on  Reaganomlcs.  As  soon 
as  things  weren't  working  perfectly  they 
began  to  run  from  the  field  of  battle  Dag- 
wood  Bumstead  has  displayed  truer  grit. 

The  worst  offender  so  far  has  been  Rep 
James  Leach  (R.-iowa».  the  new  head  of  the 
liberal  Ripon  Society,  who  last  week  Issued 
a  vicious,  across-the-board  attack  on  the 
Reagan  Administration's  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies.  But  even  Minority  Leader  Bob 
Michel  (R.-iu.).  who  did  an  excellent  Job 
holding  his  GOP  colleagues  m  line  on  the 
earlier  tax  and  budget  votes,  has  been  sound- 
ing a  defeatist  note.  Michel  has  recently 
been  telling  the  media  how  difficult  It  will 
be  to  pass  any  new  budget  cuts— thus  creat- 
ine a  poorer  climate  for  the  President— 
rather  than  constantly  challenging  the 
Democrats  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  or 
i>e*r  the  blame  for  high   Interest  rates 


The  Republican  party,  however,  cannot  re- 
treat now  from  this  historic  opportunity  to 
get  the  federal  budget  under  control.  For 
decades  the  OOP  has  been  charging  fuU-tUt 
against  those  "wild-spending"  Democrats,  so 
how  can  It  now — when  the  country  finally 
has  a  Republican  President  who  means  busi- 
ness—duck responsibility  for  reining  In  the 
budget?  The  GOP  lawmakers  put  Reaganom- 
ics  on  the  t>ooks:  now  they  must  make  It 
work.  And  there  Is  no  way  It  can  work  unless 
federal  spending  has  been  successfully  con- 
trolled. 

Sen.  Piete  Domenlcl  (R.-N.M.).  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  has  been  so  in- 
censed with  the  fair-weather  budget-cutters 
that  he  says  that  "chicken"  Is  too  mild  an 
epithet  to  hurl  at  his  OOP  colleagues  who 
now  say  It's  politically  unwise  to  go  after 
the  budget  any  further.  Opset  with  this  line 
of  reasoning,  he  recently  told  OOP  congres- 
sional leaders,  that  "bringing  Inflation  down 
and  keeping  it  down  are  the  cornerstone  of 
political  success.  There's  nothing  as  politi- 
cally difficult  as  failure  to  address  the  prob- 
lem." 

Before  you  worry  about  a  single  constitu- 
ency, he  added,  remember  that  "If  Interest 
rates  don't  come  down  and  inflation  doesn't 
come  down,  the  voters  that  will  hold  us  re- 
sponsible will  be  larger  than  any  single 
group." 

There  Is  some  misguided  talk  that  the  fed- 
eral budget  has  been  cut  deeply  enough, 
but  that  kind  of  rhetoric  is  dangerous  non- 
sense. President  Carter  and  the  Congress, 
for  Instance,  thought  they  had  actually  bal- 
anced the  budget  in  1981.  but,  poof!,  it  is 
now  some  $60  billion  in  the  red.  President 
Reagan  and  the  Congress  thought  they  had 
held  the  fiscal  1982  deficit  to  $42.5  billion 
when  they  left  for  the  August  recess,  but 
the  best  estimate  now  Is  that  this  under- 
states the  deficit  by  about  $16  billion.  In 
view  of  this  record,  how  can  the  markets  be 
"reassured"  that  spending  has  been  tamed? 
When  we  talk  to  businessmen,  we  get  the 
same  story  over  and  over  again:  The  poli- 
ticians have  continued  to  promise  lower 
spending  and  balanced  budgets,  but  they 
always  renege  In  the  end. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan.  In  some 
highly  unpubllclzed  remarks  before  the 
House  Budget  ConMilttee  last  week,  gave  this 
as  a  major  reason  for  the  Wall  Street  shakes: 

"The  primary  source  of  the  uncertainty 
gripping  the  markets  is  this  unanswered 
question:  Will  we  have  the  courage  to  see 
the  new  policies  through,  or  will  political 
pressures  and  rivalries  cause  yet  another 
Administration  to  back  away  from  its  chosen 
course  before  it  has  reached  Its  goals?" 

In  order  for  this  Administration  to  reach 
Its  goals,  said  Regan,  it  must  cut  back  dras- 
tically on  federal  borrowing,  since  this  bor- 
rowing soaks  up  huge  amounts  of  funds  that 
should  be  available  for  private  business.  It 
is  this  "crowding  out"  effect  which  is  having 
such  a  devastating  upward  push  on  Interest 
rates.  And  In  order  to  reduce  borrowing,  of 
course,  the  Congress  will  have  to  continue  to 
scale  back  explosive  federal  spending  pro- 
grams. 

The  ever-growing  federal  intrusion  Into 
the  credit  markete  was  dramatically  under- 
scored by  the  secreUry's  figures.  From  1955- 
1959,  the  federal  government,  based  on  direct 
federal  borrowing,  guaranteed  loans  and  gov- 
ernment-sponsored borrowing,  absorbed  Just 
19  per  cent  of  the  credit  markets.  Prom  1970 
to  1974,  it  absorbed  21  percent.  From  1975  to 
1979,  the  federal  government's  share  of  the 
credit  markets  was  27  per  cent:  and  In  both 
1980  and  1981.  the  figure  was  a  whopping  36 
per  cent.  If  one  Includes  sute  and  local  fi- 
nancing, government  absorption  of  the  credit 
markets  may  come  close  to  50  per  cent. 

Funds  raised  under  federal  auspices  aver- 
aged Just  $32.5  billion  In  the  early  1970s; 
they  are  averaging  $135  billion  In  the  early 


the    sums    of    seven 


1980s — or    four    times 
years  ago. 

This  Is  a  chief  reason  why  Interest  rates  are 
so  high,  and  this  Is  why  the  President  is  so 
Intent  on  reducing  the  role  of  government  in 
our  lives.  The  truth  is  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— even  In  the  wake  of  the  first  round 
of  budget  cuts — Is  stiU  so  huge  that  It  Is 
continuing  to  wreak  havoc  with  the  economy. 
The  President's  speech  contained  one 
major  disappointment,  however.  He  had 
originally  wanted  to  deal  with  the  Social 
Security  system,  but  because  of  tremendous 
pressure  from  Republican  lawmakers  in  the 
Congress,  he  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
spectacular  spending  program.  Indeed,  he 
has  put  off  any  possible  reform  until  January 
1983  when  a  bi-partisan  commission  is  sup- 
posed to  come  up  with  a  solution. 

Unquestionably,  the  program  Is  politically 
sensitive,  but  unless  the  Republicans  are 
willing  to  tackle  such  uncomfortable,  but 
enormously  .vlgniflcant  problems,  they  will 
never  control   the  budget. 

Social  Security  Is  the  General  Motors  of 
the  entitlement  programs,  shovelling  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  36  million  re- 
tirees. Because  of  its  precarious  financial 
position.  It  has  become  an  increasingly  heavy 
burden  for  the  taxpayer  to  shoulder.  It  has 
also  become  a  major  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  the  supply-side  tax  incentives  that  Con- 
gress embraced  In  August.  And  It  is  for  this 
reason  we  cannot  understand  why  Rep.  Jack 
Kemp  (R.-N.Y.).  the  premier  congressional 
supporter  of  supply-side  economics  and  a 
man  whom  we  normally  agree  with,  felt 
Impelled  to  publicly  state  that  he  will  op- 
pose any  Social  Security  cuts. 

Back  in  May,  Richard  Schwelker's  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  revealed 
just  how  deeply  the  current  Social  Security 
system  cut  against  the  grain  of  the  tax  re- 
duction program. 
Here's  what  the  HHS  fact  sheet  said: 
"Americans  are  already  taxed  to  the  limit. 
The  last  major  Social  Security  payroll  tax 
hike  (in  1977)  was  the  largest  peacetime  tax 
increcise  in  American  history. 

"The  tax  Increases  legislated  in  1977  are 
still  being  phased  In.  Social  Security  tax  rates 
Increased  by  8'/2  percent  In  1981  and  will  In- 
crease another  15  percent  by  1990  without 
ony  change  to  current  law. 

"Unless  excessive  costs  are  curbed,  Social 
Security  could  eventually  consume  virtually 
the  entire  domestic  budget  (excluding  na- 
tional defense  and  Interest  on  the  national 
debt). 

"To  restore  OASDI's  solvency  would  re- 
quire a  further  124  percent  Increase  In 
OASDI  payroll  tax  rates  each  year.  FICA 
taxes  would,  on  this  basis,  consume  in  1985 
about  16  per  cent  of  taxable  payroll,  falling 
equally  on  employers  and  employes.  This 
would  place  a  heavy  new  tax  burden  on  cur- 
rent workers.  For  the  typical  two-worker 
family,  this  double  surcharge  would  Increase 
their  Social  Security  taxes  by  $1,670  In  1986 
over  1981.  Employers  would  face  an  equal 
Increase." 

Prof.  Martin  Feldsteln.  president  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and 
perhaps  the  most  knowledgeable  student  of 
Social  Security,  argued  a  similar  point  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  just  this  past  week. 
"The  Social  Security  program."  he  la- 
mented. "Is  In  serious  financial  trouble.  The 
government's  actuaries  predict  that  the  re- 
tirement fund  win  run  out  of  money  In  1982 
If  there  Is  no  reduction  in  benefits  or  in- 
crease In  revenue.  And  looking  to  the  longer 
term,  the  actuaries  warn  that  the  changing 
age  distribution  of  the  population  means 
tax  rates  of  more  than  20  percent  and 
perhaps  more  than  30  percent  to  finance 
the  benefits  Implied  by  existing  law.  If  such 
high  payroll  taxes  were  piled  on  top  of  other 
federal  and  state  taxes,  most  individuals 
would  find  themselves  paying  more  than  60 
cents  in  tax  on  every  extra  dollar  they  earn." 
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Prof  Feldsteln.  who  conclusively  demon- 
strates that  Social  Security  benefits  have  far 
outpaced  the  Inflation  rate  during  the  past 
de:ade.  calls  for  "an  Immediate  start  to 
slowing  the  growth  of  beneflu." 

We  think  the  professor  Is  right  on  the 
mark.  But  unless  this  Administration  and 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  face  up  to 
Social  Security's  enormous  problems.  Rea- 
ganomlcs  Is  not  going  to  work.  The  crushing 
tax  burden  and  the  huge  federal  deficits— 
which  we  fervently  hoped  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration would  cure— will  still  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And  the  Repub- 
lican party  will   deservedly  get  the  blame. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  28,  1981) 

Patience   Not  Panic 

Yes,  President  Reagan  Is  somewhat  more 

defensive  now.  It  is  clear  that  the  eupl>orla 


keep  lU  original  outlines.  Is  to  make  further     duces  a  period  of  Instability  and  uncertainty 
spending   cuu.   Some   of  Mr.   Reagan's  still     in  the  economy  " 


sketchy  proposals  look  worthy — eliminating 
certain  tax  loopholes  for  businesses  holding 
federal  contracts,  for  Instance,  and  imposing 
fees  on  users  of  waterways  and  other  federal 
services.  But  there  has  been  a  less-than-bold 
attack  on  the  blg-tlcket  Items.  After  first 
courageously  taking  on  social  security,  for  in- 
stance, the  President  has  done  the  politically 
expedient  thing  by  dropping  such  proposals 
as  a  delay  In  cost-of-living  raises  and  calling 
Instead  for  a  bipartisan  committee  to  come 
up  with  a  plan.  Obviously  he  wants  to  spread 
the  political  risks. 

Nor  has  President  Reagan  gone  after  the 
defense  budget  with  the  same  standard  of 
close  examination  as  he  has  applied  to  social 
programs.  In  the  end  he  may  find  himself  in- 
creasingly losing  political  ground  If  he  con- 
tinues to  slice  away  with  what  can  seem  in- 

difference  at  his  "safety  net"  for  the  poor  and 

generated  by  his  solid  and  quick  legislative     disadvantaged— and   even   at   such    middle- 


victories  over  the  economic  recovery  package 
has  diminished  as  he  confronts  an  unrespon- 
sive financial  market  and  growing  resistance 
from  pressure  groups  in  Congress  and  among 
the  public  at  large.  The  Democrats  are  find- 
ing their  voice  again.  Even  some  Republicans 
are  beginning  to  protect  their  own  political 
turf.  Washington  Is  returning,  as  well- 
respected  political  commentator  David  Bro- 
der  puts  it,  to  the  more  normal  state  at  "poll- 
tics  as  usual." 

But  this  Is  no  reason  for  Impatience.  Wall 
Street  gurus  seem  to  be  tempting  the  country 
with  a  sense  of  panic  again — ironically  at  a 
lime  when  there  are  some  positive  signs  to  be 


class  benefits  as  tax  credits  for  energy  con- 
servation— when  the  amount  of  waste  and 
Inefficiency  in  the  military  establishment  re- 
mains high. 

It  Is  possible  m  fact  that  President  Reagan 
is  not  as  wedded  to  his  proposed  $13  billion 
cut  In  defense  over  three  years  as  he  makes 
out.  More  likely,  with  his  eyes  on  the  far  right 
wing  of  his  party,  he  may  be  leaving  it  to 
Congress  to  make  further  reductions  in  the 
Pentagon  budget. 

All  of  which  is  to  remind  ourselves  again 
that  there  is  no  fast  or  foolproof  way  to  turn 
the  American  economy  around.  The  Presi- 
dent moved  forcefully  and  effectively  in  the 


seen.  The  public  should  bear  In  mind  that    early   months,   largely   because   It  was  per- 


what  the  stock  market  does  has  only  perlph 
eral  effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Panic 
over  the  looming  budget  deficit,  moreover,  U 
totally  unfounded  and  simply  a  psychological 
reaction.  Studies  show  that  the  US  govern- 
ment deficit  as  a  proportion  of  the  gross 
national  product  Is  much  smaller  than  in 
such  economically  sturdv  economies  as  West 
Germany  and  Japan.  After  20  years  of  such 
deficits  anybody's  economics — Keyneslan  or 
non — calls  for  moves  to  bring  a  balance.  But 
not  frenzy  if  the  project  takes  time. 

What  positive  signs  do  we  have  In  mind? 
Without  exaggerating  them,  they  at  least 
should  be  mentioned  as  the  search  for  eco- 
nomic stability  goes  forward.  Inflation  has 
dropped  from  a  12.4  percent  annual  rate  In 
1980  to  alxjut  8-9  percent  now;  the  under- 
lying deflator,  too.  Is  declining.  Interest  rates 
seem  to  be  Inching  downward.  Labor  unions 
are  under  pressure  to  moderate  wage  de- 
mands, and  some  are  doing  so,  opting  for  Job 


celved  he  had  a  popular  mandate  for  his  ac- 
tions and  l>ecause  he  stepped  on  few  con- 
stituencies with  strong  political  power.  Now, 
as  opposition  grows — and  as  his  own  fore- 
casters proved  overoptlmlstlc  on  the  size  of 
the  1982  deficit — he  must  tough  it  out  in  a 
normal  give-and-take  battle  with  the  law- 
makers. The  American  people,  for  their  part, 
must  tough  It  out  too.  They  are  given  to 
wanting  quick  results,  but  there  will  be  no 
substitute  for  holding  to  a  steady,  patient 
course. 


29. 


The  Instability  and  vmcertalnty  were  clear- 
ly visible  in  yesterday's  hectic  markets.  In 
the  stock  market,  the  Dow  Jones  industrial 
average  plunged  to  a  half-hourly  low  at  10:30 
a.m.,  when  it  was  off  14.27  polnu,  but  then 
recovered  to  end  up  18.56,  the  biggest  daily 
rise  in  six  months;  volume  was  heavy  (see 
story  on  page  3).  The  bond  market  traced 
a  similar  pattern,  with  an  early  decline  and 
then  a  recovery  that  left  prices  higher  on 
the  day  (see  story  on  page  2).  On  foreign 
stock  markets,  prices  generally  plunged  (see 
story  on  page  3). 

Underlying  the  markets'  swings  are  the  in- 
vestment community's  widely  advertised 
deep-seated  doubts  about  whether  the  Rea- 
gan program  will  work.  And  those  doubts 
weren't  allayed  by  the  President's  most  re- 
cent address.  George  McKlnney,  senior  vice 
president  of  Irving  Trust  Co.  In  New  York, 
otiserves: 

"President  Reagan's  message  last  week 
showed  they  are  visibly  scratching  to  find  a 
few  hundred  million  In  savings.  Yet.  they're 
telling  us  that  finding  $75  billion  more  in 
the  next  couple  of  years  will  be  no  problem. 
It's  no  wonder  that  markets  are  skeptical." 

Moreover,  the  skepticism  extends  beyond 
the  Reagan  program  its:lf  to  the  American 
public.  The  Reagan  economic  plan,  says  Har- 
old E.  Johnson,  the  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  investment  officer  at  Continental 
Corp..  "is  a  long-range  program,  and  I  think 
It's  a  mistake  to  look  for  short-term  results." 
But  the  official  of  the  big  Insurance  com- 
pany adds:  "The  American  people  are  im- 
patient. They  take  pills  for  everything,  head- 
aches and  fallen  arches.  They  like  Instant 
cures.  But  in  the  economy,  that's  impossible, 
and  I  think  it's  a  mistake  to  expect  them." 
Doubts  also  continue  to  be  raised  about 
whether  the  Fedjral  Reserve  will  keep  press- 
ing its  fight  against  inflation.  Frederick  G. 
Mitchell,  executive  vice  president  of  Re- 
search Management  Associates  Inc..  says  that 
If  the  Fed  sticks  to  the  current  level  of 
monetary  growth,  the  Investment-consulting 
subsidiary  of  Waddell  &  Reed  Inc..  will  prob- 
ably Increase  its  stock  and  bond  portfolios 
steadily  over  the  next  six  months.  But  If  the 
Fed  relaxes  its  reins  and  the  money  supply 
surges,  he  says,  it  will  be  "disastrous"  for 
the  stock  market. 

Amid  all  these  doubts,  investment  man- 
agers continue  to  he  unusually  cautious.  For 
example.  Marsh  &  McLennan  Asset  Man- 
agement, which  manages  $12.6  billion  In 
mutual  funds  and  pension  money,  began 
taking  "defense"  steps  in  June.  Mr.  Hill  says, 
"when  it  became  clear  to  us  he  (the  Presi- 
dent) was  going  to  get  the  tax  cut  but  not 
the  budget  cuts  he  asked  for." 

Among  those  "defensive"  steps.  Mr.  Hill 
adds,  was  an  Increase  in  the  proportion  of 
short-term  money-market  investments  in 
the  portfolio  to  a  25  percent  to  30  percent 
range  from  5  percent  to  10  percent  last 
spring.  Bond  maturities  were  shortened.  And 
some   funds   were   switched   from   stocks  of 


[Prom   the   Wall   Street   Journal.   Sept. 
19811 

Guarded  Gurus:  Investment  Managers  Back 
Reagan's  Goals  But  Expect  Problems 
"By  and  large,  we  obviously  believe  In  the 

general  thrust  of  the  Reagan  program,"  says 

John  A.  Hill,  the  president  of  Marsh  &  Mc- 

__^_ ^  _       _  Lennan  Asset  Management  Co.  "Long  term, 

security  instead  of  big  raFses.  And  there  'are  we  think  the  tax  program  will  stimulate  slg- 
slgns  the  United  States  may  be  turning  the  nlflcant  economic  growth  and  capital  for- 
corner  on  the  decline  in  labor  productivity,     matlon." 

We  have  now  witnessed  six  straight  quarters  j^  supporting  President  Reagan's  policies, 
of  2  percent  annual  increase  in  productivity,  ^jjg  official  of  the  Marsh  &  McLennan  Co.'s 
It  Is  true  the  economy  Is  headed  for  a  ^^it  reflects  the  views  of  many  U.S.  money 
showdown,  perhaps  a  recession,  as  stlU-hlgh  managers.  However,  he  also  Is  expressing  the 
Interest  rates  and  limited  money  supply  con-  yje^s  of  many  of  them  when  he  adds: 
tract  business  activity.  But  that,  after  all,  is  ..^^^  ^^  ^^^  short  term,  those  (the  Pres- 
supposed  to  be  the  whole  point  of  the  mone-     ^^g^^•^  goals)   are  going  to  be  frustrated  by 

tary  exercise — to  brake  the  economy,  bring    ^^^  government  deficits  and  heavy  borrowing     small  growth  companies  to  those  of  larger, 
down  inflation,  and  then  start  up  the  econ-     requirements.  The  tax  cuts  are  making  the     better-capitalized    corporations    that    seem 

omy  again  at  a  less  rapid  rate  in  orderto     ^^f^^^^^  bigger,  and  he  Isn't  going  to  get  any-      "'—  *-  •— '•'  —  *-"—  •-  -  ♦— -*- - 

avoid  another  Inflationary  explosion.  The  ^j^^^e  near  the  real  budget  cuts  he  needs.  So. 
process  Is  slow:  It  Is  also  painful.  But  It  is  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^eal  progress  on  the  deficit, 
widely  accepted  as  a  necessary  step  in  curing  ^iiy^^  through  revenue  Increases  or  through 
Inflation.  .      budget  decreases,  we  think  the  economy  will 

What,  then,  of  the  President's  "supplyslde       ^  stagnant,  with  some  risk  of  an  economic 
program?  No  one  yet  knows  w|>ftl^e'"  'f**']     collapse  comparable  to  (that  in)  1974." 

TOUGH   times   seen 

Following  the  President's  address  Thursday 
night.  Robert  G.  Wade  Jr .  the  president  of 
BA  Investment  Management  Corp..  Bank- 
America  Corp.'s  Investment  subsidiary,  ob- 
served that  he  "wasn't  unhappy"  with  the 
Reagan  program,  but  he  added: 

"Of  necessity.  It  Involves  a  significant 
amount  of  pain.  That's  what  the  market  is 
reflecting  as  much  as  anything  else.  It  pro- 


work  and  many  legitimate  doubts  are  raised 
about  the  President's  assumptions  (that  tax 
cuts  will  translate  Into  massive  savings,  for 
Instance).  But,  even  if  It  does  work.  It  will 
take  time.  Mr.  Reagan  Is  not  being  unreason- 
able when  he  asks  the  public  to  withhold 
Judgment  until  the  program  actually  goes 
Into  effect  and  has  been  In  operation  a  while. 
However,  the  President  did  miscalculate 
earlier  this  year  on  his  budget  figures  and  the 
priority  now.  If  the  economic  package  Is  to 


likely  to  hold  up  better  in  a  tough  economic 
environment. 

A  somewhat  similar  strategy  Is  being  pur- 
sued by  Continental  Corp.  Mr.  Johnson  says 
the  Insurer  isn't  Investing  any  significant 
amount  of  funds  in  the  bond  and  stock  mar- 
kets and  has  built  up  its  short-term  cash 
position  25  jjercent  above  the  year-ago  levels. 
However,  he  says  the  company  has  been 
making  "equlty-tyoe  Investments" — typi- 
cally involving  both  loans  and  an  equity 
stake — In  oil  and  gas  production  and  ven- 
ture capital.  The  total  return  on  such  Invest- 
ments typically  exceeds  20  percent,  he  says. 

Mr.  Johnson  notes  that  Continental's  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  Invest  Isn't  solely  attrib- 
utable to  doubts  about  the  Reagan  program. 
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He  says  Continental,  like  other  big  property- 
casualty  Insurers,  Is  being  badly  battered  by 
widening  underwriting  losses  and  a  slow- 
down in  premium  growth.  The  two  forces. 
he  adds,  have  sharply  cut  the  amount  of 
money  that  Continental  has  available  for 
Investment. 

"What's  going  on  in  the  economy  Is  posi- 
tive," he  says.  "But  it's  secondary  to  what 
is  going  on  in  our  business."  If  the  under- 
writing cycle  deteriorates  further,  he  adds, 
"this  could  result  in  a  liquidity  problem  for 
us." 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co.  faces 
similar  problems.  Partly  because  of  in- 
creases in  Insurance  claims  and  in  surren- 
ders of  annuities  by  policyholders,  the  com- 
pany "hasn't  made  a  long-term  investment 
this  year,''  says  John  L.  Maginn,  the  vice 
president  for  investments. 

The  way  a  money  manager's  strategy  is 
Influenced  by  his  own  operating  problems — 
as  opposed  to  national  problems — is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  at  Republic  Bank  of  Texas. 
There,  one  money  manager  is  avoiding  long- 
term  bonds  while  another  is  buying  them. 

The  man  avoiding  them  Is  Raleigh  Horten- 
stlne,  the  executive  vice  president  for  funds 
management.  Mr.  Hortenstine  gets  his  in- 
vestable  funds  mostly  from  short-term  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  and  consequently  he  is 
draining  the  banJc's  (750  million  Investment 
portfolio  of  long-term  bonds  as  fast  as  he 
can  without  taking  big  losses.  As  bonds 
mature,  he  puts  the  cash  into  short-term 
investments.  "Our  strategies  are  in  place." 
he  says.  "No  one  speech  is  going  to  change 
them." 

But  across  the  hall  is  H.  EMward  Ander- 
son, the  senior  Investment  officer  overseeing 
$3.7  billion  of  discretionary  trust  funds  for 
individuals  and  employe  benefit  plans.  Be- 
cause he  doesn't  have  Mr.  Hortenstlne's 
worries  about  the  costs  of  money,  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  plowing  huge  sums  into  long-term, 
fixed-rate  bonds.  He  knows  that  the  money 
he  supervises  will  be  in  his  hands  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  can  afford  to  take  the  long 
view  concerning  the  Reagan  economic 
program. 

Although  Mr.  Anderson  concedes  that  Wall 
Street  has  concluded  that  Mr.  Reagan  Isn't 
cutting  spending  sufBciently.  the  trust  officer 
considers  the  President's  recent  speech  "one 
small  step  toward  continuing  to  curb  spend- 
ing." So  Mr.  Anderson  views  long-term  bond 
as  a  bargain  because  rates  are  historically 
high  compared  with  inflation.  "It  doesn't 
take  much  to  realize  return  of  25  percent  to 
30  percent  (through  capital  gains)  when 
coupon  rates  are  at  15  per  cent."  he  says. 
Therefore,  his  strategy  for  the  next  12  months 
win  be  to  buy  bonds,  even  though  "it  suffers 
from  not  being  right  for  the  past  12  months." 

Most  money  managers  are  a  long  way  from 
making  such  a  decision,  however.  Before 
Luther  King  Capital  Management,  a  Fort 
Worth  manager  of  pension  funds  and  other 
investment  pools,  goes  back  into  long-term 
bonds,  says  Emmett  Murphy,  a  vice  presi- 
dent, "we  need  to  see  three  things:  a  confir- 
mation of  some  sort  that  secular  (long-run) 
inflation  rates  are  coming  down,  that  govern- 
ment Intervention  in  the  capital  markets  is 
shrinking  In  real  (inflation-ad lusted)  size 
and  that  corporate  balance  sheets  are  going 
to  be  In  better  shape." 

Many  other  money  managers  express  simi- 
lar views.  At  Mutual  of  Omaha,  Mr.  Maginn 
says  he  supports  that  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram but  adds  that  most  large  investors  "are 
looking  for  some  proof  of  efficiency — they 
aren't  taking  anything  on  faith."  He  adds, 
"I  can't  see  anything  in  the  short  term  that 
will  change  the  psychology  of  the  market." 
At  Security  Pacific  Investment  Managers  Inc., 
a  Security  Pacific  Corp,  unit,  Uoyd  McAdam, 
the  president,  says,  "We  would  be  Interested 
in  lon<;-term  bonds  when  and  If  we  believe 
that  corporations  and  individuals  aren't  so 


Intent  on  paying  for  everything  with  bor- 
rowed money."  And  at  Fidelity  Management 
&  Research  Co.  in  Boston,  Fred  Hennlng.  the 
senior  vice  president  for  fixed-income  invest- 
ments, says  the  company  won't  change  its 
"very  defensive  "  policy  until  it  sees  signs  that 
the  federal  deficit  is  coming  under  control 
and  that  corporate  and  government  credit 
demand  is  slowing.  "Once  ws  see  that,  we'll 
review  our  strategy,"  he  adds. 

[Prom   the   Wall   Street   Journal,   Sept.    10, 
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Wall  Stkeet  and  the  Budget 

President  Reagan  has  returned  from  the 
West  to  discover  that  It's  the  White  House, 
not  Santa  Barbara,  that  the  Apaches  are 
circling.  They're  all  uttering  the  same  blood- 
curdling cry:  "Look  what's  happening  on 
Wall  Street!" 

We  hope  the  President  and  his  troops 
continue  to  avoid  panic  because  this  may 
prove  to  be  the  biggest  test  yet  of  their 
nerves.  It  calls  for  a  cool-headed  look  at  why 
Wall  Street  was  so  unimpressed  with  those 
July   budget  and   tax  victories. 

One  reason  is  that  Wall  Street  knows  the 
July  budget  reconciliation  victory  was  only 
a  battle,  not  the  war.  There's  still  plenty  of 
fighting  to  be  done  to  make  the  budget  cuts 
real.  For  example,  even  though  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  calls  for  cutting  some  %i  bil- 
lion In  Social  Security  benefits,  the  House 
has  already  passed  and  the  Senate  will  soon 
consider  a  bill  that  would  restore  minimum 
benefits,  the  one  important  thing  the  ad- 
ministration had  thought  it  had  won. 

Another  reason  Is  that  the  positive  side 
of  the  Reagan  program,  lower  tax  rates,  has 
not  yet  taken  effect.  The  air  still  is  full  of 
doubts  and  conjeiture  and  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  be  until  after  October  1.  when  the 
cuts  begin  to  have  impact  on  the  economy. 

And  finally.  Wall  Street,  for  all  its  ac- 
curacy in  recording  and  playing  back  eco- 
nomic signals,  is  not  a  one-track  tape. 
Capital  markets  are  international  and  Wall 
Street  has  some  interest,  to  say  the  least. 
In  places  like  Gdansk,  Moscow,  Paris  and 
New  Delhi.  What  It  sees  Is  risk,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  disaster  will  someday  be 
met  by  a  new  Inflationary  outpouring  of 
dollars. 

All  that  considered,  however,  the  economic 
situation  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  politics 
of  Washington  would  have  us  believe.  The 
economy  Is  Indeed  flat  but  one  could  hardly 
say  It  has  been  pole-axed  by  the  extended 
period  of  high  Interest  rates  it  has  had  to 
endure.  Indeed,  auto  sales  In  August  were 
relatively  strong.  Steel  production,  retail 
spending  and  durable  goods  orders  continue 
to  run  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  Most  eco- 
nomic forecasts  are  for  real  economic  growth 
for  1981. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  good  side  to  those 
high  Interest  rates.  Small  savers,  by  means 
of  money  market  funds  and  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  savings  account  Interest  ceilings, 
are  finally  being  allowed  to  earn  market 
rates.  We  already  are  seeing  signs  of  a  re- 
vival of  personal  savings,  which  had  been 
dried  up  by  the  combination  of  Inflation  and 
Interest  rate  ceilings.  One  thing  happening 
on  Wall  Street  is  that  the  attractiveness  of 
money  market  funds  has  transferred  a  lot 
of  the  action  out  of  the  securities  markets 
and  Into  the  banks,  but  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  will  be  a  temporary 
phenomenon  If  the  Fed  continues  to  wedge 
down   money   growth   and   inflation. 

The  renewed  attack  on  the  White  House  is 
in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  old  attack  by 
the  President's  opponents  In  Congress.  The 
aim  Is  to  put  the  President  Into  a  box.  If 
he  admits  to  concern  about  the  high  interest 
rates  and  flatness  of  the  economy.  It  can  be 
said  that  he  has  lost  confidence  In  his  own 
program    (the    one,    keep    in    mind,    which 


hasn't  yet  gone  into  effect).  If  he  professes 
no  concern,  his  leverage  for  holding  the 
budget  ground  he  has  won  and  winning 
more  is  weakened. 

The  President  has  only  one  course.  He 
must  keep  up  the  budget  battle  until  it 
really  Is  won,  while  at  the  same  time  dis- 
playing no  loss  of  confidence  in  his  pro- 
gram. There  are  still  large  areas  of  federal 
spending  that  are  ripe  for  cutting  if  the 
President  can  overcome  congressional  op- 
position. As  we  have  said  here  before,  we 
would  even  be  willing  to  suffer  a  trimming 
of  projected  military  spending  if  we  could 
see  evidence  of  a  coherent  defense  strategy. 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  Wall  Street 
has  heard  September  promises  of  tight 
budgets  too  often  In  the  past.  It  will  begin 
to  believe  when  It  sees  how  the  budget  looks 
next  March. 

It's  a  healthy  sign  that  so  many  people 
are  suddenly  taking  Wall  Street  seriously. 
It's  too  bad  they  didn't  start  years  ago. 
when  stock  and  bond  prices  first  started  to 
falter  under  the  impetus  of  soaring  federal 
spending  and  rapid  money  creation.  Back 
In  1966.  after  all.  the  Dow  was  near  1.000. 
equivalent  to  2.540  in  1981  dollars.  While 
no  one  in  Washington  was  watching  It 
plunged  to  950  a  month  ago.  Now  because 
of  another  100-polnt  tick  In  the  last  month, 
the  conventional  wisdom  Is  that  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  has  done  more  to  cut  the 
budget  than  any  President  In  20  vea -s.  has 
been  too  timid. 

This  is  of  course  an  opportunity  f<  r  Mr. 
Reagan.  By  all  means  he  should  cut  more. 
The  new  proposal  for  Impoundment  powers 
Is  a  good  one.  Something  has  yet  to  be  done 
to  get  a  grip  on  the  entitlements  programs. 
All  this  should  be  done,  but  without  panic 
or  apology. 

Blame   Wall  Street 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Despite  the  handicaps  of  being  a  non-law- 
yer, a  non-financial  expert  and  a  non-parti- 
san of  the  Reagan  administration,  it  is  plain 
even  to  me  that  the  White  House  has  grounds 
to  sue  Wall  StrsM  for  non-support.  Ronald 
Reagan's  economic  plan  is  being  mauled  by 
thj  money-managers  even  before  It  gets  a 
trial  run.  If  the  assault  weren't  so  recklessly 
s?lfish  and  stupid,  you  could  rsally  laugh. 

If  ever  there  has  been  a  government  in 
Washington  eager  to  do  acrobatics  to  please 
the  business  and  flnancdal  big  shots,  it  is  this 
one  It  has  taken  the  biggest  whack  at  fed- 
oral  spending  in  £0  years,  and  every  nickel  of 
I',  from  "people  programs"  that  the  monled 
folks  don't  need,  don't  want,  don't  use  and 
doii't  support. 

It  has  cut  taxes  generously  for  rich  folks 
and  even  more  generously  for  corporations. 
And  the  response  has  been  one  sulky  bear  of 
E.  market,  a  tallspln  In  stock  and  bonds  and 
a  run-up  Interest  rates  that  have  given  the 
country  the  shakes  and  cast  a  nail  over  the 
bright  economic  future  Reagan  and  his  allies 
projected.  Thanks  a  bunch.  Well   Street. 

However  much  Reagan  and  Co  ha-e  con- 
trived to  get  government  off  business'  back, 
the  mighty  men  of  the  financial  markets 
have  said.  "It's  not  enough.  We  want  more." 

Although  Reagan  never  advertised  it.  the 
tax  bill  he  bulled  through  Congress  goes  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  the  corporate 
income  tax  as  a  slfnlflcint  so"*-"?  n'  'prt»rai 
revenues.  A  top  lobbyist  for  the  bill  says  it 
will  cut  the  corporate  tax  bills  In  half.  But  a 
lawyer  I  know  has  a  client  company  that  paid 
$42  million  last  year  and  will  pay  somewhere 
between  $2  million  and  nothing  next  year. 
Otven  the  crentivity  of  cornorate  accounting, 
I'll  bet  that  is  far  from  unique. 

The  smart  guys  In  Wall  Street  know  this— 
even  if  most  of  the  average  Joes  who  were 
phoning  their  congressmen  to  pass  the  Rea- 
gan tax  bill  did  not.  The  smart  guys  know 
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what  the  tax  bill  means  for  corporate  cash 
flow  and  future  after-tax  profits. 

They  know  these  are  the  Ingredients  for  a 
booming  stock  market  that  would  funnel  bil- 
lions into  Job-creating  Investment.  But  they 
ain't  buying  stocks.  Why?  Because  they  can 
make  even  more  money  cashing  in  on  the  in- 
credible interest  rates  they  can  exact  from 
government  and  private  borrowers  In  the 
current  debt-refinancing  crunch. 

As  a  top  Washington  business  lobbyist  put 
it.  "They  can  make  20  percent,  with  virtually 
no  risk,  buying  short-term  government  obli- 
gations, so  why  should  they  take  the  risk  of 
equity  investments?" 

From  one  viewpoint,  you  could  say  Reagan 
is  getUng  exactly  what  he  deserves,  as  a  true 
believer  in  the  historically  dubious  theory 
that  there  is  a  "natural  harmony"  between 
business  advantage  and  the  public  interest. 
Having  exalted  the  virtues  of  the  market- 
place, he  U  now  seeing  his  own  program  vic- 
timized by  men  who  calculate  everyttoing  by 
the  bottom-line  calculus  of  that  coldly  im- 
personal market.  For  Reagan  to  "Jawbone" 
the  financiers  for  lower  Interest  rates,  as  con- 
gressional Republicans  suggest,  would  not 
Just  be  ineffective,  it  would  be  thoroughly 
Inconsistent  with  his  own  principles. 

And  yet  it  is  stunning  to  see  the  big  wheels 
of  Wall  Street,  so  callously  scuttling  the  very 
program  that  American  business.  In  a  liter- 
ally unprecedented  fashion,  has  pressured 
Congress  to  pass  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  asked  my  lobbyist  friend,  a  key  flgvu*  in 
that  effort,  "Don't  tliey  realize  they  have 
bought  in  on  Reagan's  program  and  they 
have  a  stake  In  its  working?"  It  was.  appar- 
ently, a  naive  question. 

"Let  me  tell  you."  he  said,  "tliere  is  no 
more  shortsighted  "set  of  people  than  the 
Wall  Street  financial  community.  I'd  really 
like  to  see  Reagan  tell  these  people  to  shove 
It.  They  didn't  elect  him  and  they  don't 
own  blm." 

But,  of  course,  Reagan  is  not  doing  that. 
Instead,  he  is  going  back  to  Congress  for  yet 
more  cuts,  to  convince  the  money-managers 
that  he  will  somehow  balance  the  budget. 

I  thought  to  myself:  the  people  who  are 
imposing  these  demands  are  people  who  pro- 
claim the  virtues  of  risk-taking.  But  they 
won't  take  risks  themselves.  They  are  the 
ones  who  say  it's  time  for  school -lunch  users 
and  subway  riders  to  pay  their  own  way  and 
even  make  some  sacrifices.  But  they  will 
shortchange  American  enterprise's  long-term 
capital  needs  in  order  to  make  a  little  more 
fast  money  from  high  interest  rates. 

My  grandmother  used  to  talk  about  peo- 
ple who  know  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing.  If  these  money-men  don't 
understand  that  they  will  never  have  a  gov- 
ernment more  eager  to  please  than  this  Rea- 
gan outfit,  and  they  sink  Its  policies  by  their 
own  shortsighted  selfishness,  then  tiiey  de- 
serve what  they  will  get. 

It's  Just  too  damn  bad  a  lot  of  other  people 
will  get  hurt  in  the  process. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Sept.  28,  1981) 

Time  to  Shape  Up 

President  Reagan  won  a  significant  victory 
last  summer  in  pushing  his  tax  and  budget 
bills  through  Congress.  For  a  time  It  ^- 
peared  that  the  prestige  and  authority  of 
the  Executive  Branch  was  restored  after  a 
period  of  near  anarchy  brought  about  by  the 
loss  of  presidential  Initiative  In  the  Carter 
years.  But  the  President's  address  to  the 
nation  last  Thursday  tells  us  that  the  battle 
is  by  no  means  entirely  won.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, the  erosion  the  President  has  suf- 
fered in  September  has  been  mainly  due  to 
the  fecklessness  of  some  of  the  key  members 
of  his  administration. 

The  key  mistakes  of  the  President's  team 
were  to  (1)  expect  Instant  adulation  from 
Wall  Street  and  Main  Street  over  the  sum- 


mer economic  policy  victories  and  (2)  to 
respond  to  the  failure  of  interest  rates  to 
drop  and  the  stock  market  to  soar  by  starting 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  budget  forecasts 
and  Congress. 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman,  usually 
sure-footed  both  in  his  economics  and  his 
skills  with  Congress,  was  the  main  malefac- 
tor in  this  misplayed  game.  Reacting  to 
criticism  that  the  President's  economic  plan 
wasn't  "working" — even  before  it  had  gone 
in  effect — be  glommed  onto  some  of  the 
scariest  deficit  projections  available  and 
started  using  them  to  bludgeon  the  return- 
ing Congress,  which  already  had  been 
bludgeoned  by  some  of  the  home  folks  over 
high  interest  rates.  Mr.  Stockman  wanted 
more  and  bigger  budget  cuts,  which  made 
the  public  and  the  Congress  even  more 
doubtful  about  the  administration's  con- 
fidence in  Its  own  program.  None  of  this  was 
helped  when  other  members  of  the  supply- 
side  school  fanned  fears  of  a  bond  market 
crisis,  in  their  drive  for  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard. 

We  have  argued  here  that  the  gold  stand- 
ard is  a  subject  that  deserves  serious  debate. 
But  It  has  been  very  easy  to  misunderstand 
the  ttfgency  its  advocates  have  demanded  at 
a  time  when  they  have  Just  come  from  major 
victories  on  the  other  planlcs  of  supply-side 
philosophy.  They  have  created  a  false  impres- 
sion that  they  don't  have  confidence  in  their 
own  program. 

The  fright  and  confusion  of  Congress,  the 
appearance  of  disorder  in  the  administration 
and  the  continued  difficulties  of  the  finan- 
cial markets  prompted  the  President  to  set 
about  to  regain  the  initiative.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  It  should  never  have  been 
necessary.  It  was  Mr.  Reagan's  usual  master- 
ful Job.  He  did  not  convey  the  sense  of 
{-anic  some  of  his  underlings  had  displayed 
earlier.  A  call  for  further  cuts  of  only  <I3 
billion  was  well  within  the  goals  he  had  de- 
vised earlier  in  the  year.  And  Indeed,  pro- 
jections of  the  budget  had  changed,  to  the 
tune  of  addin;  some  $13  billion  to  the  pro- 
jected deficit,  making  It  legitimate  for  the 
President  to  ask  Congress  to  go  one  more 
mile. 

But  some  elements  of  the  talk  were  dis- 
quieting. After  having  Just  won  a  major  tax 
cut  victory,  he  returned  some  ground  to  his 
anti-tax  cut  foes  by  promising  to  close  some 
"loopholes"  to  the  tune  of  some  $21  billion 
over  three  years.  A  few  more  flip-fiops  like 
that  and  Mr.  Reagan  will  have  himself  a 
credibility  problem.  And  it  may  well  be  that 
he  has  conceded  too  much,  too  soon  on  So- 
cial Security  by  acceding  to  the  idea  of 
borrowing  from  other  trust  funds  to  re- 
plenish the  retirement  fund  and  by  intro- 
ducing the  Idea  of  "neediness"  (hence  wel- 
fare) into  his  plan  for  the  minimvim  benefit. 
The  question  that  arises  out  of  all  this  is 
whether  the  President  would  have  been 
better  advised  to  simply  sit  tight,  try  to 
make  sure  that  the  Congress  delivered  on 
the  budget  cuts  it  had  promised  In  the 
summer  and  told  his  budget  chief  to  lay 
off  the  heavy  rhetoric.  He  could  have  ended 
his  speech  to  the  people  with  the  line  that 
it's  far  too  early  to  Judge  an  economic  pro- 
gram that  hasn't  yet  gone  into  effect  and 
by  calling  for  a  few  more  budget  cuts  to 
offset  the  budget  items,  such  as  interest 
rates  and  agricultural  subsidies,  that  dont 
look  as  promising  as  they  did  last  spring. 
He  could  have  also  asked  Congress  to  re- 
store the  $9  billion  in  cuts  he  asked  for  but 
didn't  get. 

The  damage  from  the  September  panic 
is  not  overwhelming.  The  President  has,  on 
the  whole,  withstood  the  assault.  And  it 
could  even  be  beneficial  If  this  young  ad- 
ministration has  learned  a  few  things  about 
governing,  primarily  that  policy  making  is 
not  something  you  do  in  fits  and  starts. 
with  key  players  competing  to  see  who  can 


offer  the  most  tantalizing  tidbits  to  the 
press.  It  requires  constancy  and  political 
honesty.  We  hope  that  the  administration 
now  win  go  back  and  review  this  September 
during  which,  in  an  excess  of  hubris  over 
Its  summer  victories,  it  almost  delivered 
Itself  back  into  the  hands  of  its  foes.  The 
exercise  would  be  very  useful  as  preparation 
for  the  battles  that  still  lie  ahead. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  1 ,  1981 1 
Muzzle  the  Majokitt  Lcadek 
If  anyone  knows  a  good  treatment  for  over- 
wrought Congressmen,  we  urge  him  to  rush 
to  Capitol  Hill  and  try  to  calm  the  place 
down.  It  seems  that  some  Republicans  went 
home  for  vacation  and  discovered  that  some 
of  their  best-heeled  constituents  dislike 
antl-inflatlonary  policies.  Both  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Baker  and  House  Minority 
Leader  Michel  came  back  in  a  tizzy,  threaten- 
ing to  get  out  the  19708  snake  oil  again — 
credit  controls,  windfall  profits  taxes,  wage 
and  price  controls,  you  name  it. 

The  thing  that  has  the  Republicans  upset, 
and  the  Democrats  Intemperately  gleeful  is, 
of  course,  the  continued  high  level  of  interest 
rates.  It  seems  that  some  people  who  de- 
veloped big  borrowing  habits  in  the  Infla- 
tionary 1970s  are  finding  the  stuff  expensive 
under  the  present  regime.  They're  blaming 
the  Eastern  bankers.  Wall  Street.  Paul 
Volcker,  and  all  the  other  usual  suspects. 
Congress.  In  response  to  the  self-righteous 
complaints  of  these  addicts,  is  threatening 
to  take  steps.  The  only  difference  from  the 
1970s  is  that  this  time  it's  the  Republicans, 
not  the  Democrats,  leading  the  pack. 

Should  it  be  any  wonder,  then,  that  Wall 
Street  has  no  confidence  in  the  antl-infiatlon 
fight?  Has  any  recent  Fed  chairman  ever 
been  able  to  stand  up  before  this  kind  of 
onslaught  from  the  Hill?  Is  it  any  surprise 
that  the  price  of  gold  has  headed  upward 
in  tune  with  the  rising  pitch  of  Howard 
Baker's  and  Bob  Michel's  voices? 

Just  for  perspective,  let's  get  one  thing 
straight:  The  Inflation  take-off  of  the  19708 
was  a  political  phenomenon.  It  came  about 
because  some  powerful  political  constit- 
uencies, not  all  of  which  would  be  accurately 
described  as  "liberal."  saw  ways  to  benefit 
from  inflation.  The  Democrats,  when  they 
were  in  power,  were  politically  astute  enough 
not  to  even  try  to  buck  these  forces,  but 
Inflation  got  so  bad  it  finally  swept  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  Senate  majority  out  of 
power. 

Republican  Congressmen  are  acting  as  If 
they  were  never  even  aware  that  a  pro- 
infiation  lobby  existed.  They  might  do  well 
to  try  to  recall  the  lesson  of  last  November: 
There's  also  an  anti-inflation  lobby  but  It 
often  keeps  quiet  until  voting  time. 

It  doesn't  take  much  deep  thought  to 
understand  why  pro-Inflation  politics  is  so 
powerful.  The  combination  of  inflation  and 
the  interest  rate  tax  deduction  makes  bor- 
rowing painless  and  even  profitable.  Any- 
one— small  businessmen  for  example — who 
can  raise  prices  in  response  to  credit-fed 
consumer  demand  can  play  inflation  like  a 
slot  machine  that  always  comes  up  three 
oranges.  Politicians  love  it  because  it  auto- 
matically Jacks  up  tax  revenues.  When  Wash- 
ington tries  to  change  the  rules.  Congress- 
men bear  from  all  the  constituents  who  liked 
the  rules  the  way  they  were  and  who.  quite 
naturally,  think  that  the  rule  changes  repre- 
sent bad  ptolicy. 

But  those  constituents  are  living  In  a 
dream  world,  and  so  are  the  Congressmen 
who  respond  to  their  pleas.  Inflation  and 
easy  credit  are  fun  but  not  sustainable.  Most 
people  work  for  hourly  wages  or  salaries  and 
they  wake  up  one  day  and  find  that  their 
real  earnings  are  falling.  Public  services  start 
to  deteriorate  because  of  inadequate  capital 
recovery.  Productivity  starts  to  fall  for  the 
same  reason.  This  in  turn  aggravates  infla- 
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tlon  by  slowing  the  flow  of  goods.  The  vi- 
cious circle  can  eventually  turn  to  runaway 
Inflation  with  potential  to  destroy  a  whole 
society. 

Ronald  Reagan  directly  and  Paul  Volcker 
Indirectly  received  a  mandate  last  NovMnber 
to  prevent  this  from  happening.  That  is  why 
the  President  Is  struggling  to  cut  the  federal 
budget  and  Mr.  Volcker  is  allowing  Interest 
rates  to  stay  high  as -he  tries  to  wedge  down 
money  growth.  There  Is  no  way  this  can  be 
painless  to  bmrowers.  But  we  are  beginning 
to  see  some  benefits  to  savers  as  they  find  it 
possible  to  obtain  market  interest  rates.  If 
this  continues  long  enough  savings  and 
credit  demand  will  come  Into  better  balance 
and  Interest  rates  will  come  down.  Inflation 
already  Is  slackening. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Michel  would  do  well 
to  give  some  consideration  to  the  constituents 
they  are  not  hearing  from,  the  ones  who 
were  badly  hurt  by  inflation  but  who  now  find 
their  situation  improving.  And  Instead  of 
wasting  their  energies  scaring  the  life  out  of 
the  capital  markets  they  should  devote  them 
Instead  to  thinking  of  ways  to  see  to  it  that 
the  anti-inflation  flght  succeeds. 

CBO  Has  Dismal  Record  as  "Dismal  Science" 
Sees,  Chamber  Chief  Economist  Says  of 
Past  Forecasts 

Washington.  March  26. — The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO).  which  recent- 
ly Issued  a  gloomy  critique  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  economic  and  budget  fore- 
cast, has  Itself  arrived  at  some  other  fore- 
casts in  the  past  which  have  fallen  well  short 
of  the  economy's  performance,  an  analysis 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Economic 
Policy  Division  finds. 

According  to  Dr.  Richard  W.  Rahn.  Cham- 
ber vice  president  and  chief  economist  and 
head  of  the  Economic  Policy  Division.  "Our 
analysis  Indicates  that  the  CBO's  track  rec- 
ord leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  fact,  the 
Reagan  forecast  falls  well  within  ths  CBO's 
average  error  range. 

"Starting  in  January,  1976,  CBO  fore- 
casters have  Issued  a  five-year  forecast  of  the 
economy  In  conjunction  with  their  Budget 
outlook.  The  forecasts  sometimes  have  been 
hedged  by  having  more  than  one  forecast, 
such  as  a  'Forecast  A'  and  a  'Forecast  B.'  or 
a  baseline  forecast  vs.  some  other  forecast. 
For  purposes  of  comparison.  Chamber  econ- 
omists used  the  one  that  Implied  the  more 
likely  scenario. 

"Our  examination  of  the  forecasting  rec- 
ord for  the  CBO  Indicates  that  when  fore- 
casting for  the  next  Budget  year  each  Jan- 
uary, the  CBO's  average  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct (GNP)  estimate  was  off  by  1.7  percent- 
age points,  with  the  average  error  In  the  rate 
of  change  In  the  ONP  forecast  equal  to  about 
60  percent  of  the  change.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  forecasts  were  off  by  3.4 
percentage  points,  while  the  unemployment 
rate  was  off  by  .3  percent.  The  Budget  esti- 
mate based  on  a  current  services  budget  was 
off  by  $19.1  billion. 

"When  the  forecast  was  made  two  years 
ahead,  the  error  for  the  change  In  ONP 
doubled  from  1.7  p-rcentage  points  to  3.3 
percentage  points,  the  CPI  forecast  was  off  by 
five  percentage  points,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  missed  the  mark  by  one  percent- 
age point. 

"Based  on  this  analysis.  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  the  CBO's  average  forecast  error  ranges 
for  real  GNP  and  consumer  prices  are  larger 
than  the  difference  between  the  President's 
estimates  for  these  variables  and  those  pre- 
dicted by  the  CBO's  forecast. 

"Thus,  given  the  CBO's  record  of  fore- 
casting, the  Administration's  estimates  are 
clearly  plausible  and  are  consistent  with 
the  estimates  generated  by  the  Chamber's 
Forecast  Center." 


The  table  below  provides  the  details  of  the 
CBO's  average  error  rate  for  key  economic 
variables  computed  by  the  Chamber's  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Division: 
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Speech  of  Milton  Friedman  to  NTLC 

Seminar 
At  best,  the  federal  amendment  cannot 
come  Into  operation  for  something  like  four 
years.  It  must  get  out  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  It  must  pass  the  states  and  the 
amendment  even  then  comes  Into  force  only 
after  two  additional  fiscal  years.  You  do  have 
to  allow  for  time  to  adjust  to  It. 

So  It  win  be  about  four  years.  How  that 
amendment  works  and  what  it  does  for  us 
depends  critically  on  where  we  are  at  the 
end  of  those  four  years.  That's  why  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  restraining  the  federal 
budget,  for  holding  down  federal  taxes.  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  campaign  to  get  the 
amendment  passed. 

There  Is  a  short  term  and  a  long  term 
element  of  that  campaign.  The  short  term 
element  Is  to  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  in 
the  next  four  years  to  hold  down  the  budget 
so  that  the  constitutional  amendment  starts 
from  as  low  a  base  as  possible. 

You  notice.  I  didn't  talk  about  budget  cuts 
and  tax  cuts.  Nobody,  but  nobody  is  pro- 
posing a  budget  cut.  Nobody  but  nobody  Is 
proposing   a   tax  cut. 

As  Orrln  Hatch  was  saying  under  the 
budget  as  It  now  stands,  government  spend- 
ing next  year  would  go  up  by  something  like 
a  hundred  billion  dollars.  What  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  Is  that  It  go  up  by 
fifty  billion  dollars  Instead  of  a  hundred 
billion  dollars. 

Maybe  I'm  a  penny  plncher.  but  that 
doesn't  look  to  me  like  a  budget  cut. 

Similarly,  under  the  Carter  budget,  taxes 
are  scheduled  to  go  up  by  about  a  hundred 
billion  dollars.  Under  President  Reagan's 
proposals,  taxes  would  go  up  by  something 
like  fifty  or  sixty  billion  Instead  of  a  hundred 
billion.  Again,  I  don't  call  that  a  tax  cut. 

What  the  President  is  proposing  is  a  slow- 
ing down  In  the  Increase  in  spending  and 
taxing.  It's  a  move  In  the  right  direction, 
and  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  think  that 
the  budget  message  and  the  tax  message  that 
President  Reagan  proposed  are  remarkable 
documents.  They  show  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age and  go  a  great,  long  way  In  starting  the 
process  of  cutting  government  down  to  size. 

But  they  only  start  the  process. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  expenditure 
side,  and  then  I  will  go  to  the  tax  side. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  we  had  what  was 
called  a  great  victory  a  week  or  two  ago, 
when  the  Congressional  resolution  was 
passed.  But  that  was  a  first  step  in  a  long 
process. 

As  Orrin  Hatch  said,  they  cassed  a  resolu- 
tion to  balance  the  budget  last  year.  What 
happened  to  It?  The  recent  budget  resolu- 
tion like  the  one  last  year,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  at  the  moment  pure  paper.  It 
Is  a  pure  expression  of  sentiment.  It  carries 
no  power.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
make  Congress  live  up  to  it  except  pressure 
from  the  public  at  large. 

The  real  flght  will  be  fought  In  committee 
after  committee  as  each  individual  set  of  cuts 


In  proposed  appropriations  comes  to  that 
committee  and  has  to  be  adopted.  That's 
where  the  real  flght  is  going  to  be  fought 
That's  where  you  are  going  to  have  band-to- 
hand  fights. 

The  real  question  is  whether  the  momen- 
tum can  be  malnUlned  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  so  that  in  those  successive  committee 
fights,  we'll  end  up  with  the  total  that  the 
President  has  asked  for.  That's  a  long,  hard 
road. 

Moreover,  this  Is  the  year  1981:  1982  comes 
1983  comes,  1984  comes.  The  reason  we  are 
all  part  of  the  National  Tax  Limitation  Com- 
mittee and  have  been  fighting  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  because  we  recognize 
how  difficult  it  Is  to  hold  down  government 
spending  through  statutory  means  by  con- 
sidering one  program  after  another.  We  rec- 
ognize that  for  each  Individual  program 
there  is  a  big  constituency  that  wants  to  cut 
government  spending  at  somebody  else's  ex- 
pense. 

So  the  battle  Is  Just  starting. 

Never  in  my  lifetime,  and  I  suspect  in  most 
of  yours,  have  we  had  as  great  an  opportunity 
to  win  that  particular  battle,  thanks  to  the 
vote  last  November,  thanks  to  the  special 
character  of  the  man  we  have  In  the  White 
House— a  man  who  has  been  extraordinarily 
effective,  who  is  a  man  of  principle,  who  has 
been  stlcklaj  by  what  he  says  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

So  we  have  a  chance  to  win  it  but  It  Is  a 
very  difficult  battle  and  it  has  to  be  fought 
over  and  over  again. 

I  want  to  come  to  the  tex  side.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  press,  and  particularly  on  what's  called 
Wall  Street — a  place  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
financial  muscle  and  very  little  wisdom. 

I  might  add  one  more  thing.  I  have  always 
said  that  the  two  places  in  the  coimtry 
where  you  have  the  shortest  foresight  where 
people  look  ahead  the  shortest  period,  are 
Wall  Street  and  Washington.  On  Wall  Street, 
you  look  to  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
week.  At  least  In  Washington,  you  look  to  the 
next  Congressional  election,  which  is  a  little 
longer,  though  not  much. 

At  any  rate,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism that  the  President's  tax  proposals  are 
radical,  Infiationary,  Irresponsible,  that  you 
cannot  now  start  to  hold  down  taxes  unlesg 
you  first  hold  down  government  spending. 

Who  Is  making  these  arguments?  They  are 
coming  from  the  people  who  brought  us 
where  we  are.  They  are  coming  from  the  peo- 
ple who  are  responsible  for  our  present  big 
budget.  They  are  coming  from  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  our  present  high 
taxes. 

They  know  very  well  how  to  keep  the  taxes 
high.  That's  what  they  are  experts  in.  But 
what  they  don't  know  and  don't  understand 
Is  how  to  get  spending  and  taxes  down. 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  Is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  they  claim.  I  know  if  I 
had  a  child  who  was  spending  too  much,  the 
most  effective  way  to  cut  his  spending  would 
be  to  cut  his  allowance.  If  you  know  any- 
body, whoever  It  may  be,  and  you  ask  your- 
self what  would  be  most  likely  to  make  him 
spend  less,  you  can  be  sure  It's  to  cut  his 
Income. 

It's  no  different  with  Congress.  It's  no  dif- 
ferent with  government.  The  Congress  Is 
going  to  spend  whatever  the  tax  system 
raises,  plus  a  good  deal  more.  But  that  good 
deal  more  is  not  indefinitely  expansive.  Espe- 
cially under  current  circumstances,  when 
there  is  enormous  popular  pressure  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  That's  manifested  In  the  form 
which  this  amendment  took.  It's  manifested 
in  the  success  which  Jim  Davidson  and  his 
associates  have  had  In  getting  thirty  states 
to  call  for  a  constitutional  convention. 

Deficits  are  unpopular.  The  way  to  get  the 
budget   restraints   Implemented   is   to  make 
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sure  the  feet  of  Congress  and  the  Senate  are 
kept  to  the  fire  of  having  to  avoid  excessive 
deficits.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  hold  down 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  coming  in. 
That  Is  whv  I  have  long  been  In  favor  of 
cutting  taxes  under  any  circumstances  for 
any  excuse  for  any  reason  In  any  way  what- 
soever. 

I  strongly  favor  the  particular  kind  of  tax 
cuts  that  President  Reagan  has  proposed, 
cuts  that  are  for  three  years  so  that  you 
only  have  to  vote  once  to  keep  their  feet 
to  the  fire  three  years  In  a  row.  It's  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  to  face  this  fight  each  year, 
year  after  year. 

I  like  the  Idea  that  the  tax  adjustment 
is  across  the  board  for  Individuals  because 
that  gives  you  a  broad  basis  of  suoport  In 
the  populace.  If  I  had  my  way.  of  course, 
I  would  like  the  reductions  In  rates  to  be 
even  bigger.  I  think  It  would  be  nice  If  we 
could  have  tax  changes  that  eliminated  the 
whole  of  that  hundred  billion  dollar  Increase 
that's  scheduled  in  the  budget. 

But  I  am  a  little  bit  realistic,  not  often, 
but  sometimes,  and  I  recognize  there  are 
limits  to  what  you  can  do.  So  I  think  the 
President's  tax  program  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense.  _  ^  ^ 

I'm  not  arguing  for  it  on  the  mistaken 
view  that  people  have  attributed  to  some 
proponents  of  supply  side  economics.  I  am 
not  arguing  for  it  because  I  believe  that 
cutting  tax  rates  will  increase  government 
revenues.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  some  effect  In  that  direction.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  cutting  marginal  tax  rates  on 
Individuals  will  lead  them  to  refrain  from 
some  tax  shelters  they  might  otherwise  en- 
gage In,  will  lead  them  to  work  harder,  will 
lead  them  to  save  more,  to  Invest  more  ef- 
fectively, and  therefore  that  the  reduction 
In  revenue  will  be  less  than  the  Treasury 
will  estimate  by  Its  standard  procedures.  But 
that's  not  my  main  argument. 

In  fact.  If  It  were  true  that  a  particular 
cut  m  tax  rates  would  Increase  government 
revenue,  then  I  would  say  that  the  cuts 
weren't  deep  enough,  because  my  objective 
Is  to  reduce  the  revenue.  I  regard  It  as  a 
disadvantage  of  a  cut  In  tax  rates  If  It  does 
not  decrease  the  revenue. 

In  order  to  get  as  much  of  an  Incentive 
effect  as  possible  on  enterprise.  Initiative,  in- 
vestment and  so  on,  what  you  need  to  do  Is 
cut  high  marginal  tax  rates.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  cutting  those  high  marginal  tax 
rates  will  have  a  big  feedback  effect  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  Income  reported. 

But  we  ought  to  cut  tax  rates  deeply 
enough  so  that  the  feedback  effect  Is  more 
than  offset  and  revenues  decline.  That  Is  the 
only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  brine  effective 
pressure  on  Congress  to  keep  spending  down. 
The  other  argument  that  Is  being  made  Is 
that  somehow  tax  cuts  In  tax  rates  are  in- 
flationary. Again,  the  people  from  whom  that 
argument  Is  coming  are  not  the  reoole  I've 
heard  In  past  years  complain  about  inflation. 
The  argument  Is  coming  from  those  people 
who  produced  the  inflation,  those  people  who 
have  told  us  all  along  that  we  are  unduly 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  inflation  and 
are  not  sufficiently  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment. 

Let  me  go  to  the  argument  Itself.  There 
are  two  points  I  want  to  make. 

The  first  Is  Inflation  Is  not  produced  by 
the  budget.  Inflation  Is  produced  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  nobody  else.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  behaving. 
In  my  opinion,  very  badly.  It  has  been  engi- 
neering extraordinarily  erratic  monetary 
growth  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  It  has 
recently  embarked  on  an  exoanslonary  path 
of  monetary  growth,  which  If  continued, 
threatens  to  torpedo  much  of  the  President's 
economic  program. 

If  there  Is  a  wild  bull  in  the  china  shoo 
at  the  moment,  unfortunately.  It's  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve,  If  you  want  to  stop  Inflation 
that's  where  you've  got  to  look. 

The  second  point  Is.  If  you  reduce  govern- 
ment spending  by  a  dollar,  that  takes  a  dol- 
lar out  of  the  stream  available  to  bid  for 
goods  and  services.  If  you  reduce  tax  receipts 
by  a  dollar,  that  adds  a  dollar  to  the  stream. 
Why  don't  the  two  cancel  out? 

Is  there  some  way  In  which,  when  the  gov- 
ernment spends  a  dollar,  that's  not  infla- 
tionary? But  when  a  private  Individual 
spends  a  dollar  It  is? 

Is  there  some  way  when  the  government 
spends  a  dollar  It  adds  to  employment,  but 
when  a  private  Individual  spends  a  dollar  it 
doesn't  add  to  employment? 

I  must  say  that  Is  a  distinction  which  es- 
capes me  completely. 

Those  who  are  arguing  against  the  tax 
proposals  are  completely  wrong  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  They  should  be  rejected.  We 
should  all  support  as  strongly  as  we  possibly 
can  the  adoption  In  full  of  the  proposals 
that  President  Reagan  has  made  to  cut  tax 
rates,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the  budget. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  have  reason  for 
congratulation.  I  think  the  reporting  of  the 
amendment  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  a  marvelous  thing  and  we  ought  to  all  be 
delighted  with  It.  But  we  do  not  have  any 
reason  for  complacency.  We  have  not  won. 
The  flrst  batter  has  been  up  to  bat. 
The  flrst  ball  has  been  thrown.  The  pitcher 
on  our  side  got  a  strike.  That's  about  where 
we  are  In  this  game. 

Thank  you. 


Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Madam  President,  I 
aim  happy  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  New  Year's  Eve  party. 

Tomorrow  begins  the  new  fiscal  year. 
If  not  for  the  events  of  last  November, 
this  woifld  have  been  like  many  other  be- 
ginnings of  fiscal  years  in  the  past.  It 
would  have  marked  the  advent  of  an- 
other cycle  of  outrageous  spending  by 
the  Government,  burdensome  taxation 
of  earnings,  and  poor  economic  perform- 
ances. 

Last  November,  however,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  asked  for  an  end  to  that. 
They  asked  for  relief  from  high  taxation 
which  paid  for  outdated  or  inefficient 
Government  programs.  They  asked  for 
relief  from  Government  interference  in 
their  businesses  and  private  lives.  We 
gave  the  American  people  the  relief  for 
which  they  asked. 

Not  only  did  the  Congress  agree  to 
major  budget  reforms  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  and  also  agreed  to 
the  largest  tax  cut  in  history,  but  the 
appropriations  process  is  now  under  con- 
trol for  the  flrst  time  in  decades.  This 
has  been  most  clearly  shown  by  the  re- 
forms and  expeditious  handling  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  rescissions  and  supple- 
mental bill. 

Tomorrow  begins  the  program  that  we 
had  the  courage  to  enact.  We  have  rea- 
son for  pride.  Over  the  past  9  months, 
we  have  cut  the  personal  income  tax 
burden  more  than  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
for  the  first  time  cut  back  on  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Government  budget.  More 
than  that,  we  have  shown  that  we  are 
committed  to  restoring  balance  and 
growth  to  our  Nation's  economy. 

We  have  done  a  good  job.  but  it  is  not 
over.  In  fact,  we  have  just  begun.  In  or- 
der to  achieve  a  goal  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et, further  refinement  must  be  found.  It 
will    be    done.    Other   things   must  be 


achieved  as  well.  My  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  know  well  my  concern  for  the 
amoimt  of  saving  done  in  today's  econ- 
omy. Saving,  foregoing  current  con- 
sumption, is  the  capitalist  economy's 
way  of  providing  the  basis  of  investment 
for  future  generations. 

Savings  are  the  source  of  capital  for 
investment  and  that  investment  is  the 
generator  of  increased  productivity  and 
employment.  Investment  means  new 
plants  and  equipment  and  new  jobs  to 
build  new  production  facilities  and  op- 
erate new  machinery.  If  the  critical  ele- 
ment of  personal  savings  is  absent  from 
this  equation,  then  production  and  em- 
ployment suffer.  To  achieve  the  econom- 
ic goals  of  full  employment  and  price 
stability  that  are  the  express  goals  of  our 
national  economic  policy,  it  is  crucial 
that  our  economy  generate  increased  in- 
vestment through  increased  savings. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  a  close  cor- 
relation between  rates  of  growth  and 
ths  rates  of  savings  and  investment.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  coincidence  that  the 
United  States,  with  the  lowest  rate  of 
savings  among  major  industrialized  na- 
tions, is  also  affected  with  stagnating 
economic  growth.  The  U.S.  rate  of  sav- 
ings as  a  percentage  of  national  income 
in  1976  was  only  4.9  percent  compared 
to  rates  of  7.1  percent  in  England:  12.4 
percent  in  France;  13.0  percent  in  Ger- 
many; and  20.9  percent  in  Japan. 

The  anemic  level  of  U.S.  savings  as 
compared  to  the  leading  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  world  accounts,  in  part,  for 
the  declining  GNP  growth  rate  and  high 
inflation  rate  of  the  United  States  as 
measured  against  these  same  nations.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  these 
countries  offer  considerably  greater  in- 
centives to  savings  and  investment  than 
doss  the  United  States. 

The  tax  cut  that  we  have  enacted  will 
return  more  of  the  hard-earned  wage  to 
the  wage  earner  and  his  or  her  family. 
When  we  voted  on  the  tax  cut,  our  hope 
then  and  our  hope  now  is  that  the  tax- 
payer would  save  his  or  her  tax  cut. 

Consider,  though,  a  person  in  the  35- 
percent  tax  bracket  who  saves  $500  of 
h's  tax  cut.  Let  us  assume  that  he  can 
get  a  10-percent  interest  payment  in  1 
year  on  that  $500  saving.  In  1  year  he 
win  have  $550.  However,  after  we  get 
through  taxing  his  interest,  he  will  have 
$532.50.  The  real  rate  of  return  on  his 
investment  will  be  6.5  percent.  Where 
is  the  incentive  to  save  with  Inflation 
well  above  6.5  percent?  Can  we  blame 
the  taxpayer  for  preferring  consumer 
purchases  to  a  low  return  on  his  sav- 
ings? 

W*th  the  "All  Savers  Act"  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  taxpayer  will  save. 
On  the  heels  of  All  Savers  there  is  a  pro- 
vision which,  starting  in  1985,  will  ex- 
clude 15  percent  of  net  interest  up  to 
$3,000  from  taxation.  We  need  to  do 
more. 

This  provision  only  begins  to  address 
the  problem.  In  our  work  ahead  we 
should  strive  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
save  at  all  levels  of  saving.  We  should 
work  to  find  a  level  of  taxation  on  sav- 
ings which  will  insure  a  large  stock  of 
inexpensive  capital  for  our  future. 
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We  have  plenty  to  be  proud  of  as  we 
move  into  the  new  fiscal  year  and  into 
a  new  era  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Today 
is  a  good  day  to  be  proud,  and  tomorrow 
will  be  a  good  day  to  continue  our  work. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Madam  President.  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  is  the  first  day  of  the  new 
Federal  fiscal  year.  And,  perhaps  more 
important,  the  first  day  of  America's  new 
economic  beginning. 

Today,  I  join  with  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  make  the  official  inception  of 
the  Reagan  economic  program.  The  Rea- 
gan program  for  economic  recovery  offers 
even-handed  approaches  to  cutting  taxes 
and  Federal  spending  in  order  to  restore 
economic  justice  to  all  Americans. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee,  I  have  chaired  a  number 
of  hearings  on  the  economic  aspects  of 
problems  in  our  defense  and  farm  in- 
dustries. I  have  also  presided  over  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  troubled  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  bottom  line  solution  to  all  of  these 
problems  is  a  healthy  American  econ- 
omy— one  that  is  not  hindered  by  exces- 
sive regulation  and  taxation. 

The  Reagan  program  Is  tlie  first  step 
taken  to  cure  the  disease  rather  than 
simply  cover  up  the  symptoms.  And,  con- 
trary to  the  charges  of  the  President's 
critics,  it  has  already  made  some  impor- 
tant differences  in  our  economic  stability. 

When  the  previous  administration  left 
office,  the  year-to-year  inflation  rate  was 
15.2  percent,  unemployment  was  at  7.4 
percent  and  Federal  taxes  took  22  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

By  comparison,  the  year-to-year  in- 
flation rate,  or  CPI,  is  now  running 
slightly  under  9  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment is  at  7.2  percent  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident's first  term  is  over  about  19.5  per- 
cent of  the  QNP  will  go  to  Federal  taxa- 
tion. 

All  of  that  has  occurred  in  this  period 
before  the  tax  and  budget  cuts  have  gone 
into  effect. 

Coupled  with  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  newly  proposed  budget  cuts,  I  believe 
America  is  on  the  right  track  to  return 
to  a  healthy  economy. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  will 
continue  to  examine  economic  matters  of 
concern  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

William  Albrecht,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  recently  wrote  an  article  which 
offers  a  good  summary  of  the  Reagan 
program  and  the  hope  it  offers  for  our 
economic  recovery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  Dally  lowan.  S«pt.  25,  1981] 

Reagan's  Economics  Can  Work 

(By  William  Albrecht) 

Seven  weeks  ago.  virtually  everyone  agreed 
that  Ronald  Reagan  was  a  miracle  worker. 
Not  everyone  liked  the  miracles,  but  the 
President  had  Indeed  achieved  the  impossi- 
ble. He  had  talked  Con^^ress  into  a  huge  tax 
reduction  and  had  persuaded  it  to  reduce 
spending  in  areas  long  thought  to  be  off 
limits  to  budget  cutters.  But  heroes  don't 
last  very  long  In  America.  Reagan's  miracles 
are  now  forgotten;  instead  we  worry  that  he 


sleeps  too  soundly.  After  all.  Interest  rates 
are  high,  the  stock  market  is  down,  investors 
are  Jittery  and  Congress  is  on  the  verge  of 
panic — its  usual  reaction  to  unpleasant  news. 
Already  we  can  read  editorials  announcing 
that  Reagonomics  is  dead. 

But  obituaries  for  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram are  premature.  It  has  not  even  gone 
into  effect  yet.  Moreover,  the  odds  are  that, 
given  a  chance,  it  will  have  reasonably  suc- 
cessful results. 

The  four  elements  of  Reaganomics — slower 
growth  of  government  spending,  lower  tax 
rates,  tight  money  and  less  regulation — have 
been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Unfortunately,  the  debates  over  the 
specifics  of  each  element  have  tended  to  de- 
tract attention  from  the  program  as  a  whole. 
And  the  basic  rationale  for  what  Reagan  is 
trying  to  do  can  be  understood  only  by  look- 
ing at  the  entire  package.  This  In  turn  re- 
quires an  understanding  of  what  makes  a 
market  system,  or  capitalism,  work. 

Capitalism  Is  based  upon  what  Adam 
Smith  termed  "the  desire  for  bettering  our 
conditions."  It  Is  a  system  that  provides  In- 
centives for  Improving  our  conditions.  People 
respond  to  these  Incentives  by  working,  pro- 
ducing, saving,  investing  and  taking  risks.  As 
a  result  of  this  activity  wealth  is  created,  and 
society's  standard  of  living  increases.  Rela- 
tively few  people  do  most  of  the  investing 
and  risk  taking.  Thus,  it  Is  a  "trickle  down" 
system.  But  it  works.  No  other  system  comes 
close  to  matching  capitalism's  elBciency  or 
abUity  to  create  wealth — for  the  worker  as 
well  as  the  entrepreneur. 

If  capitalism  is  to  perform  well,  however, 
there  must  be  adequate  incentives  for  work- 
ing, producing,  saving,  investing  and  taking 
risks.  This  means  that  for  workers,  there 
must  be  rewards  for  effort  and  penalties  for 
lack  of  effort.  For  businesses,  entrepreneurs 
and  other  risk  takers,  there  must  be  rewards 
for  success  and  penalties  iat  failure.  With- 
out such  rewards  and  penalties,  economic 
stagnation  Is  inevitable. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  Reagan  program  Is 
to  increase  (or  restore)  the  incentives  that 
make  capitalism  work.  Over  the  past  several 
decades,  government  has  enacted  many  laws 
which  have  lessened  incentives.  Many,  per- 
haps most,  of  these  laws  are  desirable.  No 
one  of  them  has  seriously  reduced  incentives. 
But  as  a  whole,  they  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  stagnation  of  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Income  support  programs  reduce  the  pen- 
alties for  not  working  and  not  saving.  The 
high  benefit-reduction  rates  in  most  such 
programs  also  reduce  the  risk  taking,  espe- 
cially by  small  businesses  and  small  Investors. 
They  also  stifle  competition  and  promote 
monopoly  Oovernment  subsidies  and  ball- 
outs  to  business,  reduce  the  incentive  to  be 
efllclent.  Price  controls  reduce  the  incentive 
to  Invest  where  investment  is  most  needed. 

High  tax  rates  and  tax  shelters  provide  in- 
centives to  invest  in  low  productivity  areas 
rather  than  high  productivity  ones.  High  tax 
rates  also  distort  the  incentives  to  work  and 
save.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Then  add  to 
this  the  impact  of  inflation  on  Incentives. 
Inflation  is.  In  part,  responsible  for  high  tax 
rates.  It  also  generates  political  pressure  for 
spending  programs,  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  which  reduce  incentives.  Additionally, 
inflation  by  Itself  is  a  great  distorter  of  In- 
centives. It  punishes  savers  and  rewards 
spendthrifts.  It  punishes  those  who  Invest  in 
new  technology  and  new  factories  and  re- 
wards those  who  Invest  in  gold  and  other 
unproductive  assets. 

Stopping  inflation,  therefore,  is  essential 
to  Reagan's  attempt  to  restore  incentives. 
And  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  program  which 
raises  the  most  doubt.  The  administration 
ts  relying  almost  exclusively  on  tight  money 
to  control  Inflation.  This  and  the  huge  bor- 
rowing demands  by  the  federal  government 
are  causing  today's  high  interest  rates.  High 


Interest  rates,  of  course,  tend  to  choke  off 
investment,  and  slow  economic  growth.  The 
admin  Utratlon.  therefore,  in  looking  for  ad- 
ditional budget  cuts— even  to  the  extent  of 
questioning  the  once  sacrosanct  defense 
budget. 

The  trick  now  is  to  get  the  deficit  small 
enough  so  that  Interest  rates  will  fall  with- 
out sicrlflcing  an  anti -inflationary  monetary 
policy.  If  this  can  be  done— and  there  is 
no  economic  reason  why  it  cannot— it  is  like- 
ly that  the  rate  of  inflation  will  continue  to 
decline.  More  Importantly,  our  real  income 
will  start  to  grow. 

With  a  little  bit  of  luck— such  as  political 
stability  in  the  Mideast — the  economy,  will 
do  much  better  in  the  1980s  than  It  did  in 
the  1870s.  A  number  of  shocks,  including  the 
dramatic  rise  in  oil  prices,  the  collapse  of  the 
old  international  monetary  system  and  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  labor  force, 
slowed  the  economy  in  the  last  ten  years.  We 
have  finally  adjusted  to  most  of  these 
changes,  and  the  stage  is  almost  set  for  a  pe- 
riod of  sustained,  relatively  non-lnflatlonary 
growth.  The  major  missing  ingredient  has 
been  the  incentives  that  will  allow  our  cap- 
luiistic  system  to  do  what  it  does  best — cre- 
ate wealth.  The  Reigan  program  promises  to 
supply  this  ingredient.  It  should  be  given  a 
chance. 

Albrecht  is  a  UI  associate  professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  PROPOSALS  TO 
FIGHT  CRIME  AND  DRUG  TRAF- 
FICKING 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  the  President  im- 
veiled  his  proposals  to  fight  crime  and 
drug  trafficking.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  and  observations  on  his 
plans. 

First  of  all,  I  am  delighted  that  he  has 
come  forward  with  a  plan.  On  May  13, 
exactly  20  weeks  ago,  I  persuaded  12 
other  Senators  to  go  with  me  to  the 
White  House  and  ask  the  President  to 
make  the  fight  on  crime  his  No.  2  domes- 
tic priority,  just  after  the  economy.  His 
speech  yesterday  shows  that  he  has  re- 
sponded to  the  concerns  we  raised  at  that 
meeting,  and  is  moving  forward  to  fight 
crime.  I  am  really  pleased.  I  welcome  his 
commitment  and  support.  We  need  It. 
I  certainly  pledge  my  cooperation  in  this 
fight. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  see  that  he  has 
come  down  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
proposals  that  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  working  on  to  fight  crime  and 
drug  trafficking. 
In  the  fight  against  drug  trafficking: 
The  President  wants  to  encourage  crop 
eradication  programs  for  illegal  drugs 
grown  overseas.  That  amounts  to  an  en- 
dorsement of  a  bill  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year  (S.  664).  It  lifts  the  present 
restrictions  on  using  foreign  assistance 
funds  for  that  purpose.  That  bill  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  assistance  bill  which 
is  now  before  us. 

He  wants  to  get  the  military  more 
involved  in  helping  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials catch  drug  smugglers  as  they 
approach  our  shores.  By  doing  so,  he  en- 
dorses a  bill  that  I  and  several  Senators 
proposed  to  amend  the  posse  comitatus 
law.  That  bill,  if  enacted,  would  foster 


better  detection  of  smugglers  since  it  en-  I  am  especially  concerned  because  the 

ables  the  military  to  pass  on  radar  sight-  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  would  be  to  re- 

ings  to  local  police.  That  measure  has  duce  our  domestic  defense  budgets  below 

already  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  as  the   levels   originally   proposed    by   the 

part  of  the  defense  authorization  bill.  Carter  administration  earlier  this  year. 

The  House  has  also  passed  similar  leg-  The  budget  cuts  proposed,  according  to 

islation.   They   are  now   in   conference  the  information  I  received,  amount  to  a 

working  out  the  differences  in  the  de-  6-percent  cut  in  the  FBI,  a  12-percent 

fense  authorization  bill.  cut  in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 

He  wants  to  increase  efforts  to  stop  tration.  a  10.4-percent  cut  in  the  Coast 

drugs  at  our  borders.  That  sounds  Uke  Guard,  a  6-percent  cut  for  U.S.  attor- 

my  efforts  to  get  the  Coast  Guard  more  neys,  a  6-percent  cut  for  the  Customs 

involved  in  intercepting  drugs.  I  was  able  Service,  and  a  4.5-percent  cut  for  the 

to  earmark  $300  million  for  an  expanded  Internal  Revenue  Service.  And  it  is  im- 

Coast  Guard  construction  program,  and  portant  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  cuts 

I  am  trying  to  get  the  full  amoimt  funded  are  based  on   i*ie  Justice  Department 

in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  budget  submitted  in  March.  That  budget 

He  wants  the  IRS  to  be  more  involved  has  already  made  cuts  from  the  original 

In  catching  criminals  and  big  time  drug  law  enforcement  budget  proposals  that 

dealers  through  financial  investigations,  the  Carter  administration  proposed  in 

That  is  an  endorsement  of  a  bill  <S.  732)  January.  So  at  a  time  when  the  President 

Senator  Nunn  and  I  introduced  to  get  the  is  moving  forward  with  a  series  of  pro- 

IRS  more  involved  in  catching  big  time  posals  to  fight  crime,  his  budget  cutters 

criminals    That  bill  passed  the  Senate  are  moving  to  deny  our  law  enforcement 

earlier  this  year  as  an  amendment  to  the  agencies  the  resources  they  need  to  do 

tax  reform  package.  I  am  disappointed  to  the  job.  The  President  took  a  step  for- 

say  the  House  did  not  accept  that  in  con-  ward  in  fighting  crime  on  Monday,  but 

ference,  but  they  have  assured  us  they  I  am  afraid  his  budget  cutters  took  a  step 

will  hold  hearings  on  it.  ^'^f ^^'"'^  ^^^^.^TM'^f "  v,,    r 

The  President  also  outUned  several  Madam  President,  the  table  I  am  sub- 
proposals  to  reform  our  courts,  to  make  mitting  sets  out  the  budget  requests  for 
sure  that  our  criminal  justice  system  is  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  at  dif- 
as  fair  to  the  victim  of  crime  and  to  so-  ferentpomtem  this  year, 
ciety  as  it  is  to  the  criminal.  Once  again.  Ma<^^  ^f^'"*!" L',  ^^^  ■  "^"^T 
his  proposals  amount  to  an  endorsement  consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
of  several  court  reform  measures  that  Record.  k  «-«««  ♦!,-  t^w^ 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been  There  being  no  objection  the  table 
worUng  on  **^  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

He  wants  to  change  the  baU  statutes,  to  ^  f  oUows : 

make  sure  that  dangerous  criminals  who  fiscal  year  1982  budget  requests 

are  arrested  are  not  put  back  on  the  iDotiar  .mount,  m  miiiionji 

streets.  That  concept — telling  the  judge . 

to  look  at  the  danger  that  release  of  a  Cuts 

person  poses  to  the  community — is  a  cen-  '•<<-                             '«"" 

tral  feature  of  my  ball  reform  proposal  "gj     M.rch    ttmbS'r        u«» 

(S.  125.'«),  and  of  several  others  intro-  Ajencj           (C»rt«r)       mi       i98i        i98i 

duced  by  other  Senators.  I  would  like  to    — 

see  him  focus  on  the  special  problem  of    fbi 17<3.6    j739.o    je96.o       w.i 

bail  for  drug  traffickers  who  are  arrested.    R^J^-tti-B ml     imI     vi°        u'l 

He  wants  to  reform  the  so-called  ex-    irs  2,649!2  2,566:o  2.4m;o       m.i 

clusionary  rule,  that  at  times  lets  the    Cujtomj s.rvic* 510.2     wo.o     451.2        59.0 

guilty  go  free  because  of  a  technical  vio-    ^"°""'' ^'"°-^  ^■'"•°  ''***       ^^'^ 

lation  of  the  search  and  seizure  rules  by        ,,     ^,ttt  t:.c  «.  ^       n <-» *  t 

the  poUce.  I  agree  with  that,  and  have  ^-  ^^^^-  ^^^  President,  I  am 

endorsed  this  proposal  in  the  past.  f.^''*°"f.*^?'  ^i^*"""!  ",™^'  *""*  J  ^Z 

He  wants  to  increase  penalties  for  per-  iffve  that  the  Pr^ident  s  remarks  on 

sons  who  use  a  firearm  to  commit  a  Monday  show  that  he  is  serious  too  But 

crime,  one  of  the  anticrime  bills  I  am  '}  ^  ^'^1  that  we  make  sure  that  our 

working  on  (8.  814)  would  do  just  that,  law  enforcement  agencies  have  the  re- 

I  would  also  like  to  increase  penalties  for  ^o^''^  .i° .  "yj?^  t^^  ?^^^  ^  ■f^J°^r 

large  scale  marihuana  traffickers.  f!™^„^^^'  the  budget  cuts  will  cripple 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however,  about  ^^at  effort  to  ABht  crime  and  drugs.  And 

another  event  that  took  place  yesterday.  I  do  not  think  that  is  somethmg  that 

WhUe  the  President  was  announcing  his  '^^^  ^'"f^^t®"*  T'^*^ '^  ?°i       , 

tough,  new  offensive  against  crime,  his  ^  V^^^*^  ^ack  the  remamder  of  my  time, 

budget  cutters  were  slashing  the  budgets  —^^^^^•^— 

of  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies.  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  FORD 

With  the  crime  and  drug  trafficking  

situation  being  what  is  is,  this  is  hardly  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 

the  time  to  cut  back  on  our  law  enforce-  the  previous  order,   the  Senator  from 

ment  arms.  I  know  that  the  President  is  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

committed  to  a  strong  national  defense  Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  thank 

program.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  the  Chair. 

fight  against  crime  and  drug  trafficking  ^-^^^^~^— ^— 

is  every  bit  as  vital  to  our  national  secu-  BUDGET      AND      OVERSIGHT      IM- 

rlty  as  a  strong  defense  program  is.  pr.ovfmfnt     AMENDMENTS     OF 

I  consider  it  to  be  domestic  defense.  PROVEMENT     AMtNUMtw  1 1.     ui- 

and  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford 

cuts  in  domestic  defense  any  more  than  Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  am 

we  can  afford  to  cut  national  defense.  today  introducing  for  myself  and  BIr. 


BuKPERS  a  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  and  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  This  action 
is  motivated  by  the  recent  experience 
with  budget  and  appropriations  bills  in 
Congress,  particularly  our  current  and 
familiar  delay  in  enacting  regular  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  by  a  growing  con- 
viction that  an  annual  budget  cycle  is 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Each  appropriation  year  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  spend  count- 
less hours  making  hundreds  of  line  item 
decisions.  The  time  and  energy  con- 
sumed in  this  effort  diverts  both 
branches  from  focusing  attention  on  the 
major  budget  and  spending  decisions. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  these  decisions 
can  be  better  made  on  a  2-year  rather 
than  1-year  cycle. 

In  the  past  5  years,  deadlines  for  first 
and  seccHid  budget  resolutions  have  been 
met  only  twice  out  of  ten  reporting  dates. 
The  lag  in  the  other  eight  completions 
extended  for  as  many  as  74  days.  And, 
of  course,  this  year,  for  fiscal  1982,  we 
have  already  passed  our  September  15 
deadline  by  15  days,  and  the  Senate  is 
not  expected  to  act  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  until  sometime  in  November. 
This  would  be  2  months  after  the  com- 
pletion date  specified  in  the  Budget  Act 
and  a  full  month  into  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  same  5  years,  wily  In  one  were 
all  13  regular  appropriation  bills  enacted 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
even  in  that  year  < fiscal  1977),  a  contin- 
uing resolution  was  needed  to  fund  some 
programs,  and  for  the  5  years,  a  total  of 
10  continuing  resolutions  had  to  be 
enacted.  In  4  of  the  years,  the  enactment 
of  the  continuing  resolutions  lagged  10 
to  17  days  after  the  fiscal  year  began. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  doing  our  budgeting 
jobs  well.  It  is  time  we  concentrated  (m 
making  necessary  improvements. 

All  of  us  chafed  under  the  pressure  and 
haste  of  this  year's  budget  reconciliation 
measures.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt  recon- 
ciliation In  the  first  budget  resolution, 
and  it  is  unwise  in  the  reconciliation 
process  to  direct  the  standing  committees 
to  rush  through  ill-considered — if  con- 
sidered at  all — changes  in  the  substantive 
statutes  which  establish  and  shi^ie  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Such  use  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  was  never  intended.  Those  pressure 
practices  constitute  a  denial  of  due  proc- 
ess to  Members  of  Ccxigress,  and  through 
them,  to  the  public  at  large.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today — a  nonpartisan  com- 
mcMisense  bill — proposes  to  correct  these 
procedural  fiaws.  But  it  will  do  more  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  establish  a  biennial 
budget  cycle  for  the  Federal  Government. 

By  limiting  reconciliation  to  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution,  the  bill  should 
prevent  the  mistakes  that  resulted  this 
year  from  pressure  and  haste.  The  bill 
also  offers  a  scdution  to  the  dilemma 
which  has  forced  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees to  include  reconciliation  in  the  first 
resolution  in  the  first  place,  by  provid- 
ing more  time  both  for  reconciliation 
and  the  second  resolution,  and  by  a  pro- 
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posal  to  withhold  enrollment  of  spending 
bills  until  completicHi  of  the  second  reso- 
lution and  reconciliation. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to 
me  that  we  in  Government  are  not  eflB- 
ciently  utilizing  our  time.  The  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  our  executive 
and  legislative  branch  duties  have  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds — but  the  clock  and 
the  calendar  remain  unexpandable. 

Among  the  things  we  can  do  to  better 
organize  our  activities  is  to  convert  our 
budget-appropriation  cycle  to  biennial, 
rather  than  annual.  This  is  not  a  new 
idea.  It  has  been  proposed,  propounded 
and  considered  in  the  past. 

Annual  authorizations,  budgeting  and 
appropriations  have  become  so  time- 
consuming  that  we  scarcely  finish  the 
job  1  year  before  we  must  plunge  into 
it  again  for  the  next.  The  rush  is  so  great 
that  not  only  is  it  questionable  whether 
we  do  a  good  job,  it  is  clear  that  our 
oversight  and  other  legislative  duties 
suffer  severely  from  the  annual  budget 
demands. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
March- April  1981  issue  of  Challenge,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  gave  forthright 
expression  to  her  views  on  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  and  made  several 
wise  recommendations.  Among  these 
were  her  suggestions  relating  to  a  bien- 
nial budget  system. 

Dr.  Rivlin  commends  the  existing 
budget  system  as  a  vast  improvement 
over  pre-1974  methods,  but  acknowl- 
edged a  widespread  public  perception 
that  Congress  does  a  bad  job  of  budget- 
ing. She  attributed  this  to  two  main  fac- 
tors, namely,  first,  the  failure  to  accept 
and  deal  with  economic  uncertainty  as 
an  inescapable  fact  of  life,  and  second 
the  propensity  to  try  to  do  too  much  and 
make  too  many  not-so-important  deci- 
sions. She  added. 

In  particular,  the  annual  budget  cycle  is 
a  pernicious  one.  For  most  activities  of  gov- 
ernment, annual  review  is  too  frequent  .... 

Further  into  her  article.  Dr.  Rivlin 
observed: 

An  obvious  first  step  toward  reducing  the 
frequency  of  decisions  on  government  pro- 
grams would  be  two-year  appropriations  for 
almost  everything.  This  would  allow  the 
Congress  to  use  the  first  year  of  each  two- 
year  session  for  oversight  and  the  second 
to   enact   a    two-year   appropriation. 

After  some  thoughtful  comments  on 
the  virtue,  if  not  necessity,  of  longer 
continuity  and  reliability  with  respect  to 
the  funding  of  many  government  pro- 
grams, the  article  concludes  that: 

( 1 )  Economic  forecasting  is  still  an  un- 
certain art  and  economists'  estimates  of  the 
effects  of  policy  change  leave  much  to  be 
desired;  (2)  annual  review  of  all  spending 
is  wasteful,  and  one-year-at-a-time  budget- 
ing Impedes  consideration  of  major  budget 
changes  with  enough  time  to  carry  them 
out:  and  (3)  a  better  system  would  Involve 
fewer,  less  frequent  appropriations,  a  multi- 
year  planning  cycle,  but  room  for  short-run 
flexibility  In  a  few  programs. 

Consider  how  much  valuable  time  can 
be  saved,  for  our  executive  department 
officials  and  Members  of  Congress  if  we 
cut  in  half  the  budget  tasks  confronting 
us.  Consider,  for  example,  the  substantial 


savings  in  printing  costs  alone,  by  mak- 
ing such  a  change. 

There  are  many  variations  on  what 
Congress  can  do  with  respect  to  schedul- 
ing authorizations,  budgeting  activities 
and  appropriations  bills.  Our  colleague. 
Senator  Bumpers,  has  this  year  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  22,  directing  the 
Budget  and  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees to  conduct  a  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  moving  to  a  biennial  fiscal  basis. 
However,  I  believe  the  potential  benefits, 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  are  so  great  that  it  would 
be  better  to  move  directly  to  considera- 
tion of  a  specific  bill  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  2-year 
budget  system  should  be  briefly  noted. 
They  are: 

First,  there  will  be  savings  of  time,  ef- 
fort and  money : 

Second,  multiyear  planning,  budget- 
ing and  appropriations  will  allow  for 
more  careful  legislative  work  on  all  mat- 
ters— new  legislation,  oversight,  budget 
resolutions  and  appropriations; 

Third,  extending  the  budget  period  can 
and  should  introduce  a  greater  degree  of 
spending  discipline  and  stability,  and  can 
be  a  major,  effective  step  in  curbing  in- 
flation; and 

Fourth,  State  and  local  governments 
will  benefit  greatly  from  the  increased 
certainty  of  the  Federal  impact  on  their 
plans  and  budgeting. 

Twenty-one  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Kentucky,  have  for  several  years 
successfully  and  profitably  followed  this 
practice.  While  there  are,  of  course, 
many  differences  which  make  a  State- 
Federal  parallel  less  than  perfect,  bien- 
nial budgeting  can  be  done  successfully 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  beUeve 
it  should  be  done. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  past 
OMB  Directors  have  had  some  objections 
and  reservations  to  bieimial  fiscal  pro- 
posals, the  present  Director,  David 
Stockman,  was  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2000, 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  96th  Congress  to 
provide  for  just  such  a  2 -year  budget, 
authorization,  and  appropriation  system. 
Also  this  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  already  indicated  its  support 
for  the  concept  in  commenting  on  the 
Bumpers  resolution. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  an  anti- 
budget  procedure  bill.  It  is  not  anti- 
Budget  Committee,  or  Appropriations 
Committee,  or  any  other  committee.  I 
sincerely  believe  this  bill  would  strength- 
en the  budget  process  and  benefit  every 
committee.  More  importantly,  it  would 
benefit  the  entire  scope  of  all  government 
operations.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  and 
thus,  of  course,  would  benefit  all  the  peo- 
ple these  governments  serve. 

Madam  President,  I  intend  to  ask  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  3  days  so  my 
colleagues  may  join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record:  First,  the 
bill  itself,  second,  a  section-by-section 
analysis,  and,  third,  a  short  simimary  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

S.  1683 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budget  and  Over- 
sight  Improvement   Amendments  of    1981". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  present  annual  Federal  budg- 
eting process — 

(1)  allows  insufficient  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  lU  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities; 

(2)  allows  In  sufficient  time  for  the  review 
and  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  au- 
thorizing legislation,  budget  resolutions,  and 
appropriation  bills  and  resolutions  and  other 
spending  measures: 

(3)  allows  Insufficient  time  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  costly  and  complicated  Federal  pro- 
grams, which  contributes  to  the  unrestrained 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget;  and 

(4)  allows  insufficient  time  for  agencies 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  plan  for 
the  Implementation  of  programs. 

(b)  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  more  thorough  and  timely  proceM 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  budget  by 

(1)  establishing  a  two-year  cycle  for  the 
adoption  of  the  budget; 

(2)  Including  Federal  loan  guarantees  and 
off-budget  agencies  and  activities  in  budget 
totals  and  in  the  budget  process; 

(3)  requiring  the  separate  and  distinct 
consideration  of  authorizing  legislation,  the 
budget,  and  approprla  -an  bills  and  resolu- 
tions and  other  8p«:.dlng  measures  and 
thereby  allowing  full  evaluation  of  the  need 
for  and  the  merits  and  costs  of  the  various 
programs  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government; 

(4)  strengthening  congressional  procedures 
for  the  consideration  of  budget  resolutions, 
reconciliation  bills  and  resolutions,  appro- 
priation bills  and  resolutions,  and  other 
measures  providing  pending  authority;  and 

(5)  strengthening  the  requirement  for 
congressional  oversight  of  Federal  programs 
by  authorizing  committees. 

REVISION     OP    TtMETABLI 

Sec.  3.  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TIMETABI,* 

"Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  (beginning  with  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress)  U  as  follows: 

"First  Session 

"On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed : 

November  10  (of  the  preceding  session)  Pres- 
ident submits  current 
services  budget  for  the  2- 
flscal-year  budget  period 
beginning  in  the  succeed- 
ing even-numbered  year. 

January  10 — President  submits  his  budget 
for  2-fi8cal-year  period  be- 
ginning In  succeeding  cal- 
endar year  (the  ■2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period"). 

April  1 — Congressional  Budget  Office  submits 
report  to  Budget  Commit- 
tees with  respect  to  2-fls- 
cal-year  budget  period. 

May  1 — Committees  and  joint  committees 
submit  reports  to  Budget 
Committees  with  respect 
to  2-fiscal-year  budget  pe- 
riod. 

June  1 — Committees  report  bills  and  reso- 
lutions authorizing  new 
budget  authority  for  2-fl8- 
cal-year  budget  period. 
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July  1 — Budget  Committees  report  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the 
*  budget     for     2-fiscal-year 

budget     period     to     their 
Houses. 

August  1 — Congress  completes  action  on  first 
concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

October  1 — Committees  report  allocations  of 
first  concurrent  resolution 
among  programs  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

October  1 — Congress  completes  action  on 
bills  and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing new  budget  au- 
thority for  2-fi8cal-year 
budget  period. 
"Second  Session 

"On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed: 

January  10 — President  submits  revised 
budget  for  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period. 

April  1 — Committees  report  bills  and  resolu- 
tions providing  new  budget 
authority  and  new  spend- 
ing authority  for  2-fiacal- 
year  budget  period. 

April  1 — Congressional  Budget  Office  submits 
report  to  Budget  Commit- 
tees with  respect  to  2-fiB- 
cal-year  budget   period. 

June  15 — Budget  Committees  report  second 
required  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  to 
their  Houses. 

July  1 — Congress  completes  action,  except 
enrollment,  on  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new 
spending  authority  for  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  p>eriod. 

Augiwt  1 — Congress  completes  action  on 
second  required  concur- 
rent resolution  on  budget 
for  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period. 

September  35 — Congress  completes  action  on 
reconciliation  bill  or  reso- 
lution, or  both,  imple- 
menting second  required 
concurrent  resolution. 

October  1 — 2-flscal-yeftr  budget  period  be- 
gins.". 

TWO    TEAR    CYCLE    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"biennially". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
lag  in  lieu  thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget  pe- 
riod"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(2)  Section  3(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"2-fiscaI-year  budget  period". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  term  '2-flscal-year  budget  pe- 
riod' means  the  period  of  2  flscal  years  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  any  even-numbered 
year.". 

(c)  Section  202(f)  (1)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  In  a 
2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year  commenc- 
ing on  October  1  of  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  2-flscal-year 
budget  period";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  2-flscal-year  budget  period". 


(d)(1)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "MAY  15"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "AUGUST  1  OP  EACH  ODD-NUM- 
BERED 'TEAR"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "May  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "August  1  of  each  odd-numbered 
year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  such  year"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  2-fiscal  year  budget 
period  beginning  on  October  1  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year". 

(2)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "March  15  of  each 
year"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "May  1  of 
each  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  flscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  such  year"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
2-flscal-year  budget  period  beginning  on 
October  1  of  the  succeeding  year". 

(3)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "April  15  of  each 
year"  in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  such  year"  In  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  2-flscal-year  budget  period  beginning 
on  October  1  of  the  succeeding  year": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "five"  in  paragraph 
(fl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six ": 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year" 
in  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  first  fiscal  year  of  such  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period,":  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  in  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  six  fiscal  year  period". 

(4)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""fiscal  year""  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  period'";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '"set  for""  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  forth"". 

(e)(1)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year""  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period"";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "'such  year"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""such  period'". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"fiscal  year""  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""2-fls- 
cal-year budget  period"". 

(f)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'flscal  year"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"2-flscal- 
year  budget  period"'. 

(g)(1)  Section  307  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "'coiiifiTTEE 

ACTION    ON    APPROPRIATION    AND    OTHER    SPEND- 
ING BILLS"'; 

(B)  by  inserting  ""(a)  Committee  Action 
on  Regular  Appropriation  Bills. — '"  before 
""Prior""; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "'fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •"2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"": 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""that  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•that 
perioid"';  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  Reporting  of  Certain  Measures  By 
April  1  of  Each  Even-Numbered  Year. — Ex- 


cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  aU  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  budget  authority 
or  spending  authority  (as  defined  by  section 
401(c)(2)(C))  for  any  2-fl6cal-year  budget 
period  shall  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  no  later  than  April  1 
of  the  year  in  which  such  period  begins. 

"'(2)  If  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  determines  that 
changes  in  circumstances  with  the  passage 
of  time  require  a  waiver  of  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolution  provid- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  any 
period,  such  committee  may  report,  and  the 
House  or  Senate  may  consider  and  adopt,  a 
resolution  waiving  the  application  of  such 
paragraph  in  the  case  of  such  biU  or 
resolution."'. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  307  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  1(b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
""Sec.  307.  Committee  action  on  appropri- 
ation and  other  spending  bills.". 

(h)(1)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year""  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"2-flscal-year  budget 
period"': 

(B)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year"  In  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "5"  in  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'6"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  flscal  year  of  such  2-fl8cal-year 
budget  period": 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  In  para- 
graph (1)(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  6  fiscal  year  period"; 

(P)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period"": 

(G)  by  striking  out  "'such  year"  in  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""such  period"'; 

(H)  by  striking  out  ••S"  in  paragraph  (3) 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•6": 

(1)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  In 
paragraph  (2)(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""the  first  fiscal  year  of  such  2-fl«cal- 
year  budget  period""; 

(J)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  in  par- 
agraph (2)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'such  6  fiscal  year  period";  and 

(K)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  In  the  last  sentehce  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""fiscal  year"  each 
place  It  appears  In  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""2-fiscal-year  budget 
period""; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'2-flscal-year  budget  period": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year""  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  period'"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  ""such  year""  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ""such  period"';  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year""  each  place 
It  appears  In  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   "'2-fiscal-year   budget   period". 

(3)  Section  308(c)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""FIVE""  In  the  subsec- 
tion heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"SIX"; 

(B)  by    striking   out    "each    fiscal    year"' 
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each  plAce  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  2-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "6  fiscal  years  beginning  with  such 
2-flscal-year  budget  period":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  ti  fiscal  year  period". 

(1)  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  seventh  day  after 
Labor  Day  of  each  year"  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1  of  each  even-numbered  year"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget 
period". 

-    0)(1)    Section    310(a)     of    such    Act    U 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "in  each  even-numbered 
year"  after  "report  to  its  House"  In  the  first 
sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"3-flscal-year  budget  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscal-year  budget  period";   and 

(D)  by  Inserting  "or  prior  2-flscal-year 
budget  periods"  after  "prior  fiscal  years"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section 
310  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"each  year"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "each  even-numbered 
year". 

(3)  Section  310(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "It"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "In  any  even-numbered  year. 
It";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2-fl8cal-year  budget 
period". 

(k)  Section  311  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(I)(l)  Section  401(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2-flscal-year  budg- 
et period". 

(2)  (A)  Section  401(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
which  begins  during  the  calendar  year  In" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  flrst  2- 
flscal-year  budget  period  which  begins  after 
the  date  on". 

(B)  Section  401(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "2-flscal-year  budget  period". 

(m)  ( 1 )  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "repobtino  of"  in  the 
section  heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "action  on": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  heading 
for  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Dates  for  Reporting  and  Pinal  Ac- 
tion.—(1)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  It  papears  In  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget 
period": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "May  15"  In  subsection 
'a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  1  of 
the  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  paraeranh: 

"(2)  The  Congreas  shall  comolete  action 
on  all  bills  and  resolutions  directly  or  in- 
directly authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  2-fl8caI-year  budget 
period  no  later  than  October  i  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  period 
begins.". 


(2)  The  table  of  contents  In  section  1(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "Reporting  of"  in  the  item 
relating  to  section  403  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Action  on". 

(n)  Section  605(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  year  (beginning 
with  1975)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  even-numbered  year  (beginning  with 
1983)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period  beginning  In  the 
following  calendar  year";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
period". 

(0)  Section  607  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
October  1,  1976) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "for  a  fiscal  year  or  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  (beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1983)";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "May  15  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  such  fiscal  year 
begins"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May 
15  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  bills  and  resolutions  setting  forth  such 
authorizations  are  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 402". 

AODmONAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  CONCRESSIONAI. 
BUDOET  AND  IMPOUNDMENT  CONTBOL  ACT  OF 
1974 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (as  amended  by  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act)  Is  further  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4i: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  to  provide  for  the  congressional  de- 
termination biennially  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal;  and". 

(b)tl)  Section  3(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "except  that  such 
term  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and 
includes  the  authority  to  make  direct  loans 
but ". 

(2)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection  and  sec- 
tion 4(b)  (3)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  term  'direct  loan"  means  a  dis- 
bursement of  funds  by  the  United  States 
or  any  officer  or  agency  thereof  (not  In  ex- 
change for  goods  or  services)  under  a  con- 
tract which  requires  the  repayment  of  such 
funds  with  or  without  Interest,  and  In  addi- 
tion Includes — 

"(A)  direct  participation  In  a  loan  made 
and  held  by  another  person  or  government: 

"(B)  the  purchase  (through  secondary 
market  operations)  of  a  loan  made  by  an- 
other person  or  government:  and 

"(C)  the  acquisition  of  a  federally  guaran- 
teed loan  made  by  another  person  or  gov- 
ernment, as  collateral  or  in  satisfaction  of 
default  or  other  guarantee  claims". 

(c)(1)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(3)  information  with  respect  to  direct 
loans  and  guarantees  of  loan  principal,  and 
(4)". 

(2)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  4(c)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (B)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(B)  the  levels 
of  direct  loans  and  guarantees  of  loan  prin- 
cipal, and  (C)". 


(d)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  (•• 
amended  by  section  4(d)(1)  of  this  Act) 
Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (7); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (8),  and  (in  such  paragraph) 
striking  out  the  semicolon  and  "and"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu   thereof  a  period;    and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraphs : 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans  and  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
commitments   to  guarantee   loan   principal; 

"(7)  an  estimate  of  groas  obligations  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  and  an 
estimate  of  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  for  each  major  functional  cate- 
gory, based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  gross  obligations  for  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  direct  loans  and  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal:  and". 

(e)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Additional  Matters  in  CoNctjaRENT 
Resolution  PROHiBrrxo. — It  shall  not  be  In 
order  In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  consider  any  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  by  this 
section  if  such  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  includes  any  matter  other  than  the 
matters  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  subsection  (a).". 

(f)(1)  Section  301(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  4(d)(2)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  estimate"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  estimate";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  and  budget  outlays 
resulting  therefrom."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  budget  outlays  resulting  there- 
from, the  total  amounts  of  gross  obligations 
for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans,  and 
the  total  amounts  of  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal.". 

(2)  Section  301(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  "1946."  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  shall  each  also  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  Its  House  Its 
recommendations  as  to  the  appropriate  level 
of  total  gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  conunltments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal.". 

(g)(1)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "total 
budget  outlays"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of a  comma; 

(B)  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans,  and  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal"  after  "total  new  budget 
authority";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "or  authorizing  such  ob- 
ligations and  commltmente"  after  "such 
new  budget  authority". 

(2)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  shall  also,  after  consulting  with 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
other  House,  subdivide  among  lu  subcom- 
mittees the  allocation  of  gross  obligations 
for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  and 
the  allocation  of  commitments  to  guarantee 
loan  principal  allocated  to  It  In  the  Joint 
explanatory  statement  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; and". 
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(h)  Section  304  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  seiUon  4(f)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowIng:  "It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  revising  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  which  Is 
adopted  before  the  adoption  of  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  310  if  the 
concurrent  resolution  making  such  revisions 
Includes  any  matter  other  than  the  matters 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of 
section  301(a).  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  revising  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  required  for  a  fiscal 
year  under  section  310  or  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
adopted  after  such  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion if  the  concurrent  resolution  making 
such  revisions  Includes  any  matter  other 
than  the  matters  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  of  section  301(a)  and  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  section  310(a).". 
(1)  Section  307(a)  of  such  Act  (ae  amended 
by  section  4(g)(1)  of  thU  Act)  Is  further 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "budget 
outlays"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma;    and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans,  and  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  loan  principal,"  after 
"new  budget  authority". 

(J)(l)  Section  308(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  4(h)(1)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1): 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  how  the  level  of  gross  obUgatlons  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  and  the 
level  of  commitments  to  guarantee  loan  prin- 
cipal provided  In  that  bill  or  resolution  com- 
pare with  the  appropriate  level  of  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  and  the  appropriate  level  of  commit- 
ments to  guaraul^ee  loan  principal  set  forth 
In  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
and  the  reports  submitted  under  section  302; 
and"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and"; 

(D)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  m  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  or  increased  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal — 

"(A)  how  the  new  or  Increased  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loan  principal  provided 
In  the  bill  or  resolution  wUl  affect  the  levels 
of  loan  guarantees  under  existing  law  as  set 
forth  In  the  report  accompanying  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  such 
2-fiscal-year  budget  period,  or.  If  a  report 
accompanying  a  subsequently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  for  such  period  sets  forth 
such  levels,  then  as  set  forth  In  that  report; 
and 

"(B)  a  projection  for  the  period  of  6  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  the  flrst  flscal  year  In 
such  2-flscal-year  budget  period,  of  the  out- 
lays which  will  result  from  that  bill  or  res- 
olution In  each  flscal  year  In  such  6-year 
period.";  and 

(E)  by  striking  "or  (2)(B)"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "(2)(B),or  (2)  (C)". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  4(h)(2)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal"  after  "new  budget 


authority"  In  the  flrst  sentence  and  in  para- 
graph (2); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  an  up-to-date  tabulation  comparing 
the  gross  obUgatlons  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  and  the  commitments 
to  guarantee  loan  principal  for  such  flscal 
year  In  bills  or  resolutions  on  which  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  to  the  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  and  the  commitments  to  guarantee 
loan  principal  set  forth  In  the  most  recent- 
ly agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  flscal  year  and  the  reports 
submitted  under  section  302.". 

(3)  Section  308(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  4(h)(3)  of  this  Act)  U 
further  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "budget 
authority"  and  inserilng  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  a  comma  and  "total  gross 
ObUgatlons  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans,  and  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal"  after  "budget  outlays". 

(k)  ( 1 )  Section  309  of  such  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  4(1)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)  Completion  of  Action 
Required. — "  before  "Except"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  specifying  the  level  of 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  or  the  level  of  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  for  such  fiscal 
year."  after  "such  year,"  where  it  flrst  appears 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Enrollment. — Bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority for  any  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  or 
new  spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  for  any  2-fi8cal-year  budget 
period  shaU  not  be  enrolled  until  the  concur- 
rent resolution  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310(a)  for  such  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  has  been  agreed  to,  and  if  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or 
both  are  required  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 310(c)  for  such  2-fiscaI-year  budget 
period,  until  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  that  bill  or  resolution,  or  both.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  309 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
CERTAIN  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHORITY"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "speci- 

FTING  DIRECT  LOANS  OB  COMMITMENTS  TO 
GUARANTEE  LOAN  PRINCIPAL,  OR  PROVTOING  NEW 
SPENDING  AUTHORITT;  LIMITATION  ON  ENROLL- 
MENT   OP    CERTAIN    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  309  in 
the  table  of  contents  In  section  Kb)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  certain  new  spending  authority" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
"specifying  direct  loans  or  commitments 
to  guarantee  loan  principal,  or  providing 
new  spending  authority;  limitation  on  en- 
rollment of  certain  blUs  and  resolutions". 

(1)  Section  310(a)  of  the  CTongresslonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (as  amended  by  section 
4(J)(1)   of  this  Act)   is  ftu-t^er  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  psiragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  par- 
agraph (5)  and  (In  such  paragraph)  striking 
out  "and  (3)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(3),  and  (4)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  specify  the  to<tal  amount  by  which 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  and  the  total  amount  by  which 
commitments  to  guarantee  loan  principal  are 


to  be  changed  and  direct  the  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  to  recommend  such 
changes;  or";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  before  the  third  sentence 
the  following:  "It  shall  not  be  In  order  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  such  concurrent  resolution 
which  contains  any  matter  other  than  the 
matters  described  in  the  first  two  sentences 
of  this  subsection  or  which  directs  any  com- 
mittee to  determine  and  recommend  changes 
in  laws,  bills,  and  rescdutlons  authorizing 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for 
any  2-fiscal-year  budget  period.". 

(m)  Section  310(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "20"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "100". 

(n)(l)  Section  311(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  4(k)  of  this  Act)  of  1974 
is  further  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "specifying  the  level  of 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  or  the  level  of  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  for  such  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period,"  after  "effective  during 
such  2-nscaI-year  budget  period."  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "would  cause  the  appro- 
priate level  of  gross  obUgatlons  for  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  direct  loans  or  the  appro- 
priate level  of  commitmenu  to  guarantee 
loan  principal  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  to  be  exceeded,"  after  "exceeded." 
In  the  matter  following  paragraph  (3) . 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  311  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma 
and  "LOANS  and  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments." after  "spending  authorttt". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  311  in 
the  table  of  contents  In  section  1(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting 
"loans  and  loan  guarantee  commitments." 
after  "spending  authority". 

(o)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (as  amended  by  section  4 
(m)(l)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  which  authorizes  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  repas^ment  of  indebtedness  in- 
curred by  another  person  or  government  for 
a  2-flscal-year  budget  period."  after  "for  a 
2-flscal-year  budget  period.". 

(p)(l)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  on<?  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"legislation  providing  AUTHORITT  TO  MAKE 
DIRECT  LOANS  OR  TO  GUARANTEE  THE  REPAY- 
MENT  OF    INDEBTEDNESS 

"Sec.  405  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  which  pro- 
vides, extends,  or  enlarges  authority  to 
Incur  obligations  for  the  principal  direct 
amount  of  loans  or  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  indebtedness  incurred  by  another  person 
or  government  (or  any  amendment  which 
provides,  extends,  or  enlarges  such  author- 
ity) unless  that  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  such  authority  Is 
to  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  406.  (a)(1)  The  reports  required  by 
sections  301(c).  302(b),  308(bi.  and  308(c) 
shall  contain  the  tables  described  In  sub- 
section (b). 

"(2)  Any— 

"(A)  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  the  Senat:  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  section  301,  304,  or  310  of  this  Act; 
and 

"(B)  bill  or  resolution  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  provides,  modifies,  or  ter- 
minates budget  authority  or  spending  au- 
thority described  In  section  401(c)(2)(C). 
or  which  contains  or  modifies  estimates  of 
budget  outlays. 
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shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report  containing 
the  tables  described  in  subsection  (b).  The 
conference  report  on  any  bill  or  resolution 
described  In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
Joint  statement  of  the  managers  containing 
such  tables. 

"(b,  (1)  The  tables  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  set  forth  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority, spending  authority  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C),  and  budget  outlays  for 
each  of  the  accounts  (to  which  the  report, 
bill,  or  resolution  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
section pertains)  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
Budget  Accounu  Listing  contained  In  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921,  during  the  Congress  in  which  the 
report  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  is 
made  or  the  bill  or  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (2)  is  reported.  If  any  such 
report,  bill,  or  resolution  contains  provisions 
involving  budget  authority,  spending  author- 
ity, or  outlays  for  which  accounts  have  not 
been  included  In  such  Budget  Accounts  List- 
ing, the  estimates  therefor  in  the  table  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  set  forth 
in  account  records  with  account  identiflca- 
tion  codes  assigned  by  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

"(2)  The  tables  described  in  paragraph  (1 ) 
which  are  required  to  be  included  in  the 
reports  required  by  sections  301(c).  302(b). 
308(b).  and  308(c).  and  in  the  reports  ac- 
companying any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  reported  under  sections  301.  304. 
and  310  shall  also  set  forth  estimates  for  the 
budget  authority  and  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  which  will 
become  available  without  further  congres- 
sional action  and  estimates  of  the  outlays 
that  will  result  from  such  budget  authority 
and  spending  authority.  With  respect  to  the 
reports  required  by  sections  301(c)  and  302 
(b).  the  estimates  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence  are  only  rsquired  for  the  accounts 
or  portions  of  accounts  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  within  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  submitting  the  re- 
port.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  Kb) 
of  the  (^.-ingressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  in- 
sert'. ;;  af:er  the  Item  relating  to  section  404 
tbf  following  new  Items: 
"Skc.   405.     Legislation   providing   authority 
to   make   direct    loans  or    to 
guarantee   the   repayment   of 
indebtedness. 
"Sec.  406.  Reports.". 

(q)(l)  Section  606  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  repealed.  Section  607 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  4(o)  of 
this  Act)    is  redesignated  as  section  606. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  section  1(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  606 
and  redesignating  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 607  as  the  item  relating  to  section  606. 

(r)(l)  Section  802  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"BUDGET    ACCOUNTS 

"Sec  802  The  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921. 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1984.  and  the  estimates 
of  outlays  and  proposed  budget  authority 
required  to  be  submitted  under  section  605  of 
this  Act  for  such  2-flscal-year  budget  period, 
shall  be  set  forth  In  the  same  accounts  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Budget  Accounts  List- 
ing contained  in  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  submitted  for  fiscal  year 
1982  under  section  201  (at  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act   1921.  Any  change  in  the 


accounts  tised  in  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  submitted  under  section 
201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921.  for  the  2-fl8cal-year  budget  period  l)e- 
glnning  on  October  1.  1984.  or  any  succeed- 
ing 2-flscal-year  budget  period  or  in  the  esti- 
mates of  outlays  and  proposed  budget  au- 
thority required  under  section  605  of  this 
Act  for  any  such  2-flscal-year  budget  period, 
from  the  accounts  set  forth  in  the  Budget 
Accounts  Listing  contained  in  the  Budget 
submitted  under  section  201(a)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  for  fiscal 
year  1982  or  the  preceding  2-flscal-year 
budget  period,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be 
made  only  in  consultation  with  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget,  and  the  committees  having  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  the  programs  or  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  affected  by  such 
changes.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  prohibit  the  inclusion  of  new  accounts 
in  the  Budget  AccounU  Listing  contained 
in  the  Budget  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921.  solely  for  purposes  of  presenting  esti- 
mates for  new  programs.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  802  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  1(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Imptoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"Sec.  802.     Budget  Accounts.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BUDCrt  AND  ACCOUNTING  ACT, 
1921 

Sec  6.  (a)(1)  So  much  of  section  201(a) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
U.S.C.  11(a)).  as  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  by  January  10  of  the  flrst  session 
of  each  Congress  beginning  with  the  Ninety- 
eighth  Congress,  Ih.-  Budget  for  the  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period  (as  defined  In  section  3 
(6)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974)  beginning 
on  October  1  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year 
The  Budget  transmitted  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  include  a  proposed  Budget  for 
each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  such  period, 
the  Presidents  Budgt-t  Message,  summary 
data  and  text,  and  supporting  detail.  The 
Budget  shall  set  forth  in  such  form  and  de- 
tail as  the  Presidsnt  may  determine  (with 
respect  to  each  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period) — ". 

(2)  Section  201(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  and  projects  for  the  four  fiscal 
years  immediately  following  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year"  and  l:isertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  such  fiscal  year  and  projections  for 
the  four  fiscal  years  Immediately  following 
the  second  fiscal  year  In  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period". 

(3)  Section  noi(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  and  projections  for  the  four  fiscal  years 
immediately  following  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
such  fiscal  year  itni  projections  for  the  four 
fiscal  years  Immediately  following  the  second 
fiscal  year  In  such  2-flscal-year  budget  pe- 
riod". 

(4)  Section  201(a)(9)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  .ind  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2-flscaI-year  budget  period". 

(5)  Section  201(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "2-flscal-year  budget  period": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  four  fis- 
cal years,  immediately  following  that  en- 
suing fiscal  year"  in  subparagraph  iB)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  four 
fiscal  years  immediately  following  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  in  such  2-flscal-year  budget 
period":  and 


(C)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  subparagraph  (B) . 

(6)  Section  201(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3- 
flscal-year  budget  period":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  "and". 

(7)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(14)  all  essential  facts  regarding  direct 
lending  by  the  Government,  and  guarantees 
by  the  Government  of  the  repayment  of  in- 
debtedness Incurred  by  another  person  or 
government. 

By  January  10  of  the  second  session  of  each 
such  Congress  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  any  revision  he  may  desire 
to  make  in  the  Budget  transmitted  In  the 
first  session  of  that  Congress.". 

(b)  Section  201(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(c)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  first  four  fiscal 
years  '  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  In  the  flrst  four 
2-flscal-year  budget  periods": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
In  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ensuing  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  years"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  periods":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
each  place  It  appears  in  such  paragraph  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ensuing  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(d»  Section  201(d)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget 
period": 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "for  each 
fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal-year  budget  peri- 
od." after  "separately":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "items  enumerated  in 
section  301(a)  (l)-(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "items  enumerated  in  section  301(a) 
(l)-(8)". 

(e)  Section  201(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "each  flscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  2-flscal-year 
budget  period":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  flscal  year"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  flscal  year  In 
such  2-flscal-year  budget  period". 

(f)  Section  201(f)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "2-flscal-year  budget 
period": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "completed  fiscal  year" 
In  paragraph  ( I )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"completed  2-fiscal-year  budget  period": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  flscal  year"  in 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  flscal  year  of  such  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  period": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  paragraph  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "each  flscal  year  of  such  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period":  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "year"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "years". 

(g)  Section  201(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "the  ensuing  flscal 
year"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
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lieu  thereof  "each  flscal  year  of  the  ensuing 
2-flscal-year  budget  period":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "2-fl8cai-year  budget  period". 

(h)  Section  201(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "flscal  year"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(I)  Section  201(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  2-fl8cal-year 
budget  period":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "flscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1984". 

(J)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  President  shall  include  in  the 
Budget  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  pro- 
posed budget  authority,  direct  loans,  and 
commitments  to  guarantee  loan  principal, 
and  estimates  of  outlays  and  receipts  for  all 
activities  of  all  departments,  establishments, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  Government-sponsored  corpora- 
tions to  the  extent  financed  by  wholly  pri- 
vate funds.". 

( k )  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "or  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress.  Such  estimates, 
requests,  and  recommendations  submitted 
pursuant  to  a  request  of  either  House  of 
Congress  or  a  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress  shall  not  be  submitted  until  after 
the  day  on  which  the  President  transmits 
the  Budget  to  the  Congress  under  section  201 
of  this  Act  for  the  2-flscal-year  budget  pe- 
riod". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT  OF   1948 

Sec.  7.  Section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  in — 

"(1)  cbeir  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  application,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and 

"(2)  their  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modlcations  of  or  chanees 
In  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legis- 
lation, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Renresentatives  (except  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget,  the  House  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct) 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  application,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee. 

"(b)  During  the  period  beelnnlng  on  the 
16th  day  after  the  Congress  meets  In  each 
odd-numbered  year  and  endlner  Octolier  1 
of  the  following  even-numbered  year,  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Reore- 
sentatlves  and  the  Senate,  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies,  shall  review  and  studv — 

"(1)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws  (o' 
parts  of  laws)  the  subject  matter  of  which 
Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 
and 

"(2)  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  agencies  and  entitles  havine  re- 
soonslbllltles  In  or  for  the  administration 
and  execution  thereof. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws  and 
the  programs  thereunder  are  t>elng  imple- 


mented and  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether  such 
programs  should  be  continued,  modified,  or 
eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such  commit- 
tee (during  such  period)  shall  review  and 
study  any  conditions  or  circumstances  which 
may  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
enacting  new  or  additional  legislation  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
(whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has 
been  introduced  with  respect  thereto).  The 
flndings  and  determinations  made  by  each 
such  committee  as  a  result  of  its  oversight 
activities  under  this  section  in  any  year  shall 
be  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  no  later  than  October  1  of  such 
even-numbered  year,  and  shall  constitute 
the  bsisls  for  such  committee's  legislative 
work  during  the  succeeding  Congress. 

"(c)  To  assist  a  standing  committee  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
section,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
which  administers  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee 
shall  provide  to  each  legislative  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  such 
program  such  studies,  information,  analyses, 
reports,  and  assistance  as  the  committee  may 
request. 

"(d)(1)  Upon  request  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  committee  of 
Congress,  the  head  of  any  agency  shall  fur- 
nish, without  charge,  to  such  committee  or 
Joint  committee,  computer  takes  or  discs,  to- 
gether with  explanatory  documentation,  con- 
taining information — 

"(A)  received,  compiled,  or  maintained  by 
the  a<jency  as  part  of  the  operation  or  admin- 
istration of  a  program:  or 

"(B)  speclflcally  complied  pursuant  to  such 
a  request  In  support  of  a  review  of  a  pro- 
gram. 

"(2)  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  their  respective  Houses  which  will 
minimize  duplication  of  requests  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

ETFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  ef- 
fect the  first  day  of  the  98th  Congress,  except 
that — 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  section  4(n) 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  November  9. 
1982:  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

FISCAL    TEAR    1984 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  3.  4.  5.  and  6  of  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budiret  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  the 
estimates  of  outlays  and  proposed  budget 
authority  that  would  have  been  reoulred 
under  section  605  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (as  such  section  was  in 
effect  on  November  8.  1982).  The  provisions 
of  section  201  (a)  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
in?  Act.  1921  (as  such  provisions  were  In 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act),  shall  apply  to  the  submission  by 
the  President  of  the  Budget  for  flscal  year 
1984.  The  provisions  of  section  605  of  the 
Coneressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (as  such 
provisions  were  in  effect  on  November  8. 
1982)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
mission of  such  estimates  by  the  President. 

(b)  Notwlthstandlne  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3.  4,  5.  and  6  of  this  Act. 
the  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the 
concurrent  resolutlonj  on  the  budget  that 
would  have  been  reoulred  for  flscal  year  1984 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  as  such  provisions  were 


m  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  ( as  such  provisions  were  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  concur- 
rent resolutions  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  bills  and  resolutions  providing  new 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
for  flscal  year  198*.  and  bills  and  resolutions 
authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  flscal  year  1984.  except  that — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  301(b)  of 
such  Act  (as  such  provisions  were  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1984; 

(2)  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  flscal  year  1984  required  by  section  301  of 
such  Act  (as  such  section  was  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  If  such  concurrent  resolution  includes 
any  matter  other  than  the  matters  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(S)  of  such  section: 

(3)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
under  section  304  of  such  Act  (as  such  sec- 
tion was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  revising  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  which  is  adopted  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  required  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  310  of  such  Act  (as  such  sec- 
tion was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  If  a  concurrent 
resolution  making  such  revisions  Includes 
any  matters  other  than  the  matters  described 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
301(a)  of  such  Act  (as  such  section  was  In 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact* 
ment  of  this  Act ) : 

(4)  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
under  section  304  of  such  Act  (as  such  sec- 
tion was  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  revising  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  buOfe-et  re- 
quired for  flscal  year  1984  under  section  310 
of  such  Act  ( as  such  section  was  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act)  or  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  adopted  after  the  second  concu^cnt 
lesolutlon  If  the  concurrent  resolution  mak- 
ing such  revisions  Includes  any  matter  other 
than  the  matters  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (6)  of  section  301(a)  of  such  Act 
(as  such  section  was  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act) 
and  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  section 
310(a)  of  such  Act  (as  such  section  was  in 
effect  on  the  dav  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act): 

(5)  bills  and  resolutions  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  any  fiscal  year  or  new 
spending  authority  described  In  section  401 
(c)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984 
shall  not  be  enrolled  until  the  concurrent 
resolution  required  to  be  reoorted  under 
section  310(a)  of  such  Act  (as  such  sec- 
tion was  in  effect  on  the  day  tiefore  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  for  such 
fiscal  year  has  been  agreed  to.  and  if  a  re- 
conciliation bin  or  reconciliation  resolution, 
or  tK>th.  are  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310(c)  of  such  Act  las  such  section 
was  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act )  for  such  flscal  year, 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution,  or  both; 

(6)  it  shall  not  be  In  order  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  required  under  section  310(a)  of 
such  Act  (as  such  section  was  In  effect  on 
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the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act)  which  contains  any  matters  other 
than  the  matters  described  In  the  first  two 
sentences  of  such  section  or  which  directs 
any  committee  to  determine  and  recom- 
mended changes  In  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984: 

1 7)  section  405  of  such  Act.  as  added  by 
section  5(p)  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1984:  and 

(8)  section  802  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  5(r)  of  this  Act.  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1984. 

SxcnoN-BT-SxcnoN  Analysis 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
bill— to  revise  the  work  schedules  for  Con- 
gressional budget  and  program  review  activi- 
ties so  as  to  provide  adequate  time  for  thor- 
ough consideration  of  costly  and  compli- 
cated Federal  programs. 

Section  3  revises  the  timetables  for  the 
Federal  budget  process  to  provide  for  a  bien- 
nial process  in  place  of  the  current  one-year 
process.  Presidential  estimates  would  be  sub- 
mitted for  periods  of  two  fiscal  years;  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget  would  be 
for  two  years:  and  appropriations  and  other 
spending  bills  would  provide  budget  author- 
ity for  two  fiscal  years.  Within  a  two  year 
period  for  considering  and  enacting  a 
budget,  the  following  activities  would  occur 
In  the  first  session  of  a  Congress: 

President  submits  estimates  to  Congress: 

Congressional  Budget  Office  submits  esti- 
mates to  the  Budget  Committees: 

Committees  submit  Views  and  Estimates 
Reports  to  the  Budget  Committees: 

Legislation  authorizing  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  Is  reported  (by 
June  1 1  and  Congressional  action  Is  com- 
pleted ( by  October  1 ) : 

Congress  completes  action  on  the  required 
first  budget  resolution  (by  August  1 ) : 

Committees  report  their  suballocatlons 
among  programs  within  their  Jurisdictions 
of  the  portions  of  the  totals  In  the  first 
budget  resolution  ( by  October  1 ) . 

The  focus  of  the  first  session  is  the  first 
resolution  and  culminates  in  committees' 
allocations  of  the  budget  totals  in  the  reso- 
lution among  programs.  A  related  provision. 
Section  5(p)(l),  prescribes  a  level  of  detail 
absent  from  such  allocations  now.  so  that 
they  will  be  more  meaningful  statements 
and  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  preparing  spend- 
ing bills  in  the  second  session  and  for  ascer- 
taining if  spending  bills  are  consistent  with 
the  budget  resolution  totals  and  allocations. 

In  the  second  session,  the  focus  is  on  the 
consideration  and  enactment  of  appropria- 
tions and  other  spending  measures.  A  second 
budget  resolution  provides  a  vehicle  for  ad- 
justing the  overall  totals  to  relect  changes 
in  economic  conditions,  changes  in  priori- 
ties within  major  functional  categories,  and 
for  reconciling  differences  between  the  spend- 
ing bills  and  overall  budget  totals.  Spending 
bills  are  withheld  from  enrollment  until  com- 
pletion of  action  on  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution and  reconciliation,  if  any.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  use  of  reconciliation  to  make 
extensive  and  substantial  chan?es.  more  time 
is  provided  for  their  preparation  and  con- 
sideration (August  I  to  Seotember  25  In- 
stead of  the  10  day  period.  Seotember  IS  to 
25).  A  related  provision.  Section  5(m).  in- 
crea.ses  the  time  for  debate  in  the  Senate 
from  20  to  100  hours,  a^aln  in  re:o?nition 
of  the  fact  that  many  substantive  issues  can 
be  incorporated  in  a  single  reconciliation  bill, 
which  can  require  more  deliberation  than 
is  possible  in  20  hours. 

Throughout  the  timetable,  events  have 
been  arranged  so  that  offices  responsible  for 
an  action  have  time  to  use  the  results  of 
prior,  related  actions.  For  example.  Views 
and  Estimates   Reports   ;re   made  due   two 


months  before  the  reporting  date  for  the 
first  budget  resolution.  Similarly,  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  ar:  to  be  completed 
in  the  first  session  with  appropriations  not 
reported  until  the  second  s:sslon. 

Section  4  makes  changes  throughout  the 
Budget  Act  conforming  to  the  revised  time- 
table in  Section  3.  Also,  5-year  projections 
of  budget  estimates  are  changed  to  6-year8 
to  conform  to  the  2-fiscal-year  periods. 

Section  5  makes  changes  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  expand  the  coverage 
and  improve  the  discipline  of  the  con,;res- 
stonal  budget  process  and  to  correct  con- 
ditions which  have  developed  from  efforts 
to  Improvise  stronger  enforcement  within 
the  current  provisions  of  the  Act. 

1.  Federal  credit  programs  are  made  sub- 
ject to  inclusion  in  the  President's  budget 
requests,  in  budget  resolutions  and  In  other 
budget  reports.  (Numerous  sections  through- 
out the  bill.) 

2.  A  point  of  order  Is  provided  against  the 
consideration  of  a  first  concurrent  resolution 
or  a  revision  thereto  containing  any  matter 
other  than  that  specifically  enumerated  in 
Section  301(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  (Sections 
e(e)  and5(h) ). 

3.  Appropriations  and  other  spending  meas- 
ures are  not  to  be  enrolled  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  action  on  the  required  second  resolu- 
tion and  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution,  Lf 
any.  This  Is  to  correct  the  problem  which  now 
can  arise  from  the  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  spending  measures  through  a  several 
month  time  period,  some  of  which  individ- 
ually exceed  the  amounts  "assumed"  in  the 
budget  resolution,  with  the  result  being  that 
"room"  in  the  budget  Intended  for  other  pro- 
grams Is  preempted,  thereby  causing  irresist- 
ible pressure  to  Increase  the  totals.  Under 
this  procedure  all  bills  would  be  held  and  all 
would  be  equally  subject  to  adjustment  in 
reconciliation.  None  would  have  enacted 
status;  and  none  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded by  agencies  and  the  public  as  com- 
pleted and  used  as  a  basis  for  commitments. 
This  procedure  will  help  reduce  the  need  for 
Budget  Committee  chairmen  to  challenge 
bills  on  the  Floor  which  are  thought  to  ex- 
ceed assumptions  in  the  budget  resolutions, 
which  has  sometimes  led  to  disagreements 
over  what  was  assumed,  over  the  status  of 
such  assumptions,  over  committee  preroga- 
tives to  differ  from  the  assumptions,  and  over 
the  role  of  the  Budget  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  such  details.  A  related  change.  Sec- 
tion S(p)  (1).  by  requiring  greater  specificity 
in  committee  allocation  reports  and  In  re- 
ports accompanying  spending  measures  will 
also  make  It  easier  to  see  whether  or  not  any 
bin  Is  within  the  amounts  In  a  committee's 
own  allocation  report  and,  therefore,  within 
the  totals  allocated  to  the  committee  in  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  a  budget  resolution. 
(Section  5(k)(l)(C)). 

4.  A  point  of  order  Is  provided  against 
budget  resolutions  containing  instructions  to 
Committees  to  make  changes  In  program  au- 
thorizations. This  is  in  keeping  with  the  ex- 
press Intent  of  the  1974  Budget  Act.  as  stated 
in  the  legislative  history,  that  budget  resolu- 
tions, reconciliation  Instructions,  and  recon- 
ciliation bills  and  resolutions,  not  apply  to 
authorizations.   ( Section  S  ( 1 )  ( 4 ) ) . 

5.  The  time  for  debate  of  a  reconciliation 
bin  or  resolution  In  the  Senate  is  Increased 
from  20  to  100  hours.  (Section  5(m) ). 

6.  Certain  tabular  data  Is  required  for 
budget  reports  and  reports  accompanying 
budget  resolutions  and  spending  measures. 
Views  and  Estimates  Reports,  committees' 
allocations  of  first  resolutions  budget  totals. 
CBO  bill  cost  estimates,  budget  resolutions, 
and  spending  measures  are  to  Include  or  be 
accompanied  by  reports  Including  tables  In 
which  the  budgetary  aspects  of  the  report 
or  measure  are  set  forth  in  the  same  ac- 
counts used  by  the  President  in  his  budget 


estimates  transmitted  In  January  of  the 
tii'oi,  bct>aion  oi  tne  Congress.  (Section  6(p) 
( 1 ) ) .  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
facilitate  a  ready  comparison  of  the  meas- 
ures and  reports  to  not  only  the  President's 
estimates  but  to  all  other  related  documents 
throughout  a  budget  cycle;  that  Is,  to  pro- 
vide a  common  language  through  which  the 
recommendations  and  decisions  can  be  ex- 
pressed. In  a  related  provision,  the  President 
is  required  to  use  the  same  account  struc- 
ture In  both  his  current  services  estimates 
submitted  In  November  and  In  the  January 
budget  recommendations,  and  Is  required 
to  consult  with  the  Budget  Committees,  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  and  the  au- 
thorizing committees  on  changes  in  the  ac- 
count structure  from  one  fiscal  period  to 
another.  The  combined  effects  of  these 
provisions  are  to  provide  a  measure  of  sta- 
bility in  the  form  In  which  the  budget  Is  pre- 
sented so  that  Congressional  offices  need  not 
waste  time  figuring  out  a  new  structure, 
and  for  congressional  decisions  to  be  made 
within  a  consistent  Information  structure 
so  as  to  facilitate  understanding  beyond 
the  circle  of  those  most  intimately  Involved 
In  the  process. 

Flexibility  In  the  presentation  of  new 
programs  is  provided  through  allowing  the 
President's  January  budget  to  include  new 
accounts  not  in  the  current  services  budget 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  new  pro- 
grams. Similarly,  committees  are  permitted 
to  use  Interim  account  numbers  to  report 
new  programs.  Account  identification  codes 
for  such  accounts  are  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  as  a  central  ref- 
erence point  to  maintain  consistency  In  the 
account  structure. 

7.  Section  606  of  the  Budget  Act,  wblcli 
requires  the  Budget  Committees  to  study 
and  report  on  off-budget  agencies  is  repealed. 
(Section  5(q)(l)).  A  related  provision,  Sec- 
tlo  1  6(J),  amends  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921,  to  require  that  all  off-budget 
agencies,  except  government -sponsored  cor- 
porations to  the  extent  financed  by  wholly 
private  funds,  be  Included  In  the  budget 
totals  in  the  President's  budget  estimates. 
Additional  amendments  authorizing  or  di- 
recting the  Budget  Committees  to  include 
such  agencies  in  budget  resolutions  are  not 
considered  necessary. 

8.  Related  to  item  6  above,  the  President 
is  required  to  use  the  same  account  struc- 
ture In  his  Jemuary  estimates  and  his  cur- 
rent services  estimates  submitted  the  pre- 
ceding November,  and  account  changes  from 
one  fiscal  period  to  another  are  required  to 
be  made  only  In  consultation  with  the  Ap- 
propriations, Budget  and  authorizing  com- 
mittees. (The  Budget  Account  Listing  In  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  is  designated  as  the 
beginning  reference  point.)  This  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  provision  which  cov- 
ers only  the  major  functional  categories  and 
which  requires  consultation  only  with  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Conunittees.  The 
change  is  a  reflection  of  the  Increased  In- 
volvement of  authorizing  committees  In  the 
details  of  the  budget  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
Expansion  of  this  provision  Is  also  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  need  for  current  services 
estimates  to  be  submitted  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  January  estimates  In  order 
to  provide  a  planning  base  to  authorizing 
committees,  which  have  the  earliest  action 
In  the  congressional  budget  process  and 
therefore  the  greatest  need  for  current  serv- 
ices estimates  In  November.  (Section  S(r).) 

Section  6  makes  changes  In  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  consistent  with 
the  two-fiscal-year  budget  process,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  timetable  in  section  3. 

Additionally.  Section  6(J)  requires  that 
current  off-budget  agencies,  except  govern- 
ment-SDonsored  corooratlons  to  the  extent 
financed  by  wholly  private  funds,  be  Included 
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in    the    budget    totals   in    the    President's 
budget  estimates. 

Also,  Section  6(k)  provides  that  commit- 
tees can  request  and  receive  information  on 
agencies'  budget  requests.  The  language  of 
the  existing  provision  Is  thought  by  some 
to  limit  such  requests  to  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate.  The  prohibition 
against  release  by  agencies  of  such  informa- 
tion prior  to  the  release  of  the  President's 
estimates  is  retained. 

Section  7  modifies  and  strengthens  the 
legislative  oversight  requirements  set  forth 
in  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  to— 

1.  change  the  dates  for  committees  to  sub- 
mit oversight  activity  reports  from  March  31 
of  the  first  session  of  a  succeeding  Congress 
to  October  1  of  the  second  session  of  the 
CX)ngress  in  which  the  activities  are  per- 
formed; 

2.  specify  that  the  oversight  activity  re- 
port for  a  committee  is  to  provide  the  basis 
for  the  committee's  legislative  activity  in  the 
succeeding  Congress; 

3.  require  agencies  to  provide  assistance  to 
committees  In  the  review  of  Federal  programs 
and  to  provide  information  on  computer 
tapes  or  discs,  without  charge,  on  request  of 
a  chairman  of  a  committee  of  either  House 
or  of  a  Joint  committee.  This  is  Intended  to 
clarify  that  existing  laws  requiring  agencies 
to  assess  user  charges  on  individuals  and 
organizations  to  which  information  is  sup- 
plied on  computer  tapes  and  discs  do  not 
apply  to  the  Congress.  It  is  expected  that 
the  common  practice  of  exchanging  com- 
puter tapes  or  copying  the  information  from 
and  returning  agencies'  tapes  would  be  fol- 
lowed. Additionally,  the  House  Conmiittee 
on  House  Administration  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  are 
to  prescribe  rules  for  their  respective  Houses 
which  will  minimize  duplication  of  such 
requests. 

Section  8  sets  forth  the  effective  dates, 
which  are — 

The  first  day  of  the  98th  Congress,  for  the 
2-flscal-year  budget  process,  except  for  the 
provision  requiring  the  first  2-fiscal-year  cur- 
rent services  budget: 

November  9,  1982.  for  the  first  2-fi8cal-year 
current  services  budeet.  which  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted November  10.  Ifl82.  the  year  preceding 
th«  08th  Coneress:  and 

The  date  of  enactment,  for  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  revising  legislative  oversight  require- 
ments. 

Section  9  contains  provisions  for  the  tran- 
sition from  a  l-fiscal-year  to  a  2-fi8cal-year 
budget  process.  During  the  first  session  of 
the  98th  Congress,  two  processes  will  take 
place,  the  First  Session  activities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  first  2-fiscal-year  budget, 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1986,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  the  budget  for  the  last  1 -fiscal -vear 
budget,  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Section  9  speci- 
fies that  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  Is  to 
be  considered  as  If  these  amendments  were 
not  In  effect,  except  that  certain  procedural 
changes  made  part  of  the  2-fiscal-year  proc- 
ess are  also  by  this  Section  made  specifically 
applicable  to  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget.  These  are — 

1.  A  point  of  order  is  provided  against  the 
required  first  budget  resolution  or  revisions 
thereof  containing  any  matter  not  specified 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  a 
required  first  resolution. 

2.  Appropriations  and  other  spending 
measures  are  not  to  be  enrolled  until  action 
is  completed  on  the  required  second  resolu- 
tion and  the  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution. 
If  any. 

3.  A  point  of  order  Is  provided  against  a 
required  second  resolution  containing  in- 
structions with  respect  to  authorizations  for 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority. 

4.  Views  and  Estimates  Reports,  commit- 
•'    luballocattons    of    budget    resolution 


totals  among  programs,  CBO  bill  cost  esti- 
mates, budget  resolutions,  and  appropria- 
tions and  other  spending  measures  are  re- 
quired to  contain,  or  be  accompanied  by  re- 
ports containing,  tables  In  which  the  budg- 
etary information  is  set  forth  In  the  same 
account  records  used  In  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget  estimates. 

6.  The  President's  current  services  esti- 
mates and  January  budget  estimates  are  re- 
quli-ed  to  be  in  the  same  account  structure 
as  that  used  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Budget, 
except  for  changes  made  in  consultation 
with  the  Appropriations,  Budget,  and  au- 
thorizing committees. 


SUMMART   OF  BUDGET  AND  OVEBSICHT 

Improvement  Amendments  or  1981 

1.  Establish  a  two  year  budget  process.  This 
would  allow  many  deficiencies  in  the  current 
process  to  be  corrected,  such  as  inadequate 
time  for  committees  to  prepare  views  and 
estimates  reports  and  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  consider  them;  and  Inadequate 
time  for  compliance  with  reconciliation  In- 
structions and  consideration  of  reconcilia- 
tion bills. 

2.  Specifically  limit  reconciliation  to  the 
second  budget  resolution,  as  was  originally 
Intended  by  the  Budget  Act;  and  provide  a 
point  of  order  against  resolutions  other  than 
the  required  second  resolution  If  they  con- 
tain reconciliation  instructions. 

3.  Specifically  limit  reconciliation  Instruc- 
tions to  spending  laws  and  bills,  again,  as  was 
originally  intended  by  the  Budget  Act;  and 
provide  a  point  of  order  against  reconcilia- 
tion Instructions  which  refer  to  other  than 
spending  bills  or  laws. 

4.  Withhold  enrollment  of  new  spending 
bills  until  after  completion  of  action  on  the 
second  resolution  and  reconciliation.  This  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  early  bills  from  taking 
up  the  "room"  in  the  budget  and  creating  a 
situation  where  later  "must"  legislation  cre- 
ates irresistible  pressure  to  break  through 
the  ceilings. 

6.  Include  loan  guarantees  and  off -budget 
activities  m  the  budget.  The  present  practice 
understates  the  budget  and  allows  some  gov- 
ernment activities  to  escape  the  discipline 
of  the  budget  process. 

6.  Stabilize  the  budget  account  structure 
and  use  it  as  a  standard  basis  for  budget- 
related  reports  so  no  more  time  will  have  to 
be  wasted  reacting  to  a  new  structure  each 
year  and  so  that  the  precise  effects  of  budget- 
related  bills  and  reports  will  be  more  readily 
apparent. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  for  3  days  so  that  other  Sen- 
ators may  add  their  names  as  sponsors. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  we  have  a  problem  with  that. 
I  do  not  like  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
having  a  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  long 
period  of  time  for  cosponsors.  This  is 
a  special  circumstance  and  I  will  not 
object  to  it. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  had  discus- 
sions about  the  matter  of  referral  of  this 
bill  and  those  matters  have  not  yet  been 
resolved.  I  do  not  believe,  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  This  period  will  give  us  addi- 
tional time  to  try  to  resolve  that  issue 
as  well.  In  this  case,  I  will  not  object  to 
the  biU  lying  at  the  desk  for  3  days  for 
further  cosponsors. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  courtesy  and 
understanding.  I  will  not  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  that  the  bill  be 
jointly  referred  but  will  withhold  that 
for  the  3  days  that  the  bill  be  at  the  desk. 


I  am  hopeful  that  this  can  be  cleared  on 
both  sides  and  that  I  might  be  able  to 
proceed  with  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  joint  referral. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  is  very  considerate  in  that 
respect.  I  assure  him  I  will  work  with 
him  and  the  minority  leader  trying  to 
clear  the  appropriate  referral  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.    FORD.    I    thank    the    majority 

leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, Is  this  for  3  days  of  the  session? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  want  3  legislative 
days.  I  want  3  calendar  days.  Today  is 
Wednesday;  so  it  would  be  Thursday. 
Friday,  and  Monday,  if  we  are  in  session 
Friday.  If  we  are  not  ii.  session  Friday, 
it  would  be  until  Tuesday. 

It  would  be  calendar  days,  not  legisla- 
tive days.  I  would  want  to  get  it  off  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  interpret  that  to  mean 
3  days  of  session.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  what 
is  the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "niere  is 
one  other  special  order  for  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  a  time  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  while 
we  await  his  arrival  or  further  instruc- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  ask  that  it  be  in  order  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  without  charging 
it  against  the  remaining  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  on  the 
advice  of  staff,  I  am  informed  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  cannot  use 
his  time  imder  the  special  order  in  his 
favor  at  this  moment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  time  under  the  special 
order  may  be  deferred  until  later  in  the 
day  at  his  convenience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  a  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  there 
are  20  minutes,  with  a  3-minute  limita- 
tion for  speeches. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Proxmire)  if  he  needs  more 
than  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  not 
Icnow  that  I  am  always  brief?  Three  min- 
utes is  plenty. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Three  minutes  will  be  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  16^4  hours. 
Madam  President. 


THE  IMPACT  OP  THE  MAJOR  POW- 
ERS ON  INTERNATIONAL  BEHAV- 
IOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
for  many  years  I  have  urged  this  body 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  83  nations  have  rati- 
fied this  convention,  it  will  not  be  effec- 
tive without  the  support  of  the  major 
powers  and  especially  the  superpowers. 
Until  we  add  our  support  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  it  will  lack  the  solid 
foundation  necessary  to  have  a  con- 
structive effect. 

Of  course,  some  critics  see  U.S.  raUfl- 
cation  as  merely  a  symbolic  gesture.  But 
international  law,  with  major  power 
backing,  can  be  sm  effective  totA  in  chan- 
neling international  behavior.  Major 
power  diplomacy  was  instrumental  in 
developing  international  commercial  and 
corporate  law,  international  environ- 
mental laws,  international  labor  laws, 
administrative  law.  the  law  of  the  seas, 
territorial  laws,  and  the  laws  of  war. 

All  of  these  international  laws  follow 
from  the  presumption  that  certain  do- 
mestic activities  infringe  upon  the  in- 
ternational community.  With  the  Nu- 
remberg trials  after  World  War  n.  these 
activities  came  to  include  the  violation 
of  fundamental  human  rights.  The 
Genocide  Convention  protects  the  most 
fundamental  of  these  rights:  luimely, 
the  right  to  live. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  crucial  for  this 
Nation,  in  particular,  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  As  a  superpower,  we 
have  done  more  than  anyone  else  in  pre- 
serving and  developing  the  present  world 
order.  As  a  nation,  we  have  champicmed 
the  cause  of  basic  human  rights  for  over 
200  years.  We  were  instnmiental  in  the 
original  endorsement  of  tiie  Genocide 
Convention  by  the  United  Nations.  And 
we  can  be  instrumental  in  its  genend 
acceptance  throughout  the  world. 

But  first  we  ourselves  must  ratify  this 
convention. 


CRUSADING  PIONEER  SURGEON 
ALTON  OCHSNER  IS  DEAD  AT  85 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President, 
throughout  my  years  of  public  service.  I 
have  met  many  men  and  women  of  great 
achievements.  But  rarely  have  I  known 
one  whose  achievements  were  so  diverse 
or  reached  such  heights  as  those  attained 
by  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  of  New  Orleans. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ochsner.  He  died  in  New 
Orleans  last  Thursday  at  the  age  of  85. 

Dr.  Ochsner  was  a  great  medical 
man.  teacher,  civic  leader,  and  patriot. 
He  was  a  beloved  husband  and  father, 
whose  three  sons  followed  him  in  the 
practice  of  medicine. 


Dr  Ochsner's  accomplishments  were 
many. 

He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  forma- 
tion and  development  of  the  Ochsner 
Medical  Institutions,  which  revolution- 
ized the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Gulf 
South.  The  Ochsner  Medical  Institu- 
tions are  housed  in  a  $100  million  facility 
in  which  180.000  patients  are  seen  each 
year. 

Dr.  Ochsner  performed  some  20,000 
surgical  operations  on  persons  ranging 
from  laborers  to  movie  stars  and  presi- 
dents of  nations. 

He  was  identified  by  many  as  the  Na- 
tion's chief  foe  of  cigarette  smcridng.  As 
early  as  1936  he  began  warning  that 
smoking  causes  limg  cancer. 

His  civic  activities  included  serving  as 
president  of  the  International  House  in 
New  Orleans,  the  Cordell  Hull  Founda- 
tion for  International  Education,  and  of 
the  Information  Coimcil  of  the  Americas. 

He  was  a  prolific  and  distinguished 
writer,  having  authored  6  books,  24  sec- 
tions of  books,  and  more  than  500  ar- 
ticles in  medical  journals. 

His  professional  activities  included 
serving  as  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Surgery,  the  Pan  Pacific  Sur- 
gical Association,  the  International  Car- 
diovascular Society,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Thoracic  Surgery,  the  Society  of 
Vascular  Surgery,  and  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Honorary  degrees  came  to  Dr.  Ochsner 
from  10  universities,  including  ones  in 
Nicaragua.  Spain,  and  Greece.  Orders 
of  merit  were  awarded  him  from  Ecua- 
dor. Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela. 

As  a  teacher  Dr.  Ochsner  influ- 
enced the  careers  of  more  than  3,000 
medical  students  who  took  his  courses. 
He  wanted  to  be  remembered  most  of  all 
as  a  teacher. 

Dr.  Ochsner  was  an  amazing  man 
both  professionally  and  personally  who 
made  great  contributions  to  his  city. 
State.  Nation,  and  to  all  mankind.  His 
life  was  dedicated  to  saving  the  lives  of 
others. 

It  was  to  me  a  great  personal  honor  to 
have  counted  Alton  Ochsner  among  my 
friends,  and  I  feel  my  own  life  was  en- 
riched by  having  known  him. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Dr.  Ochs- 
ner's widow.  Jane,  to  his  sons.  Alton,  Jr., 
John,  and  Mims,  and  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  Mann. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  September  25, 1981,  article 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune/ 
States-Item  reporting  on  Dr.  Alton 
Ochsner's  death  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CmusAOiMO  Pioneer  Scirgeon  Alton  Ochsner 

Is  Dead  at  86 

(By  John  Pope) 

Dr.  Alton  Ochsner  Sr.,  internationally 
known  surgeon  and  anti-smoking  crusader, 
died  at  12:35  pjn.  Thursday  In  the  Jefferson 
Parish  hospital  he  helped  found.  He  was  85. 

Dr.  Ochsner.  who  underwent  heart  surgery 
earlier  this  month  at  Ochsner  Foundation 
Hospital,  died  of  old  age,  said  Thomas  P. 
Oore,  an  Ochsner  vice  president.  Oore  said 


that  the  doctor's  respiratory,  cardiovascular 
and  renal  systems  failed. 

Dr.  Ochsner  was  acclaimed  as  a  surgeon 
and  a  medical  innovator,  but  he  was  modest 
about  what  ha  thought  a  doctor  could  do. 

"Elghty-Hve  percent  of  your  patients  will 
get  well  no  matter  what  you  do.'  he  said, 
"and  a  few  will  die.  The  doctor  can  Influence 
the  outcome  of  maybe  10  percent." 

During  his  long  career,  Dr.  Ochsner  tried 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  as  many  cases  as 
he  could.  He  performed  surgery  until  April  4. 
1968 — four  days  before  his  72nd  birthday.  On 
that  day,  he  went  through  1 1  operations  be- 
fore laying  down  his  scalpel  for  the  last  time. 

He  performed  more  than  20,000  opera- 
tions— Including.  In  1934.  the  first  lung  re- 
moval In  the  South — and  his  long  roster  of 
patients  included  actor  Gary  Cooper,  golfing 
great  Ben  Hogan,  Argentine  President  Juan 
Peron  and  a  former  president  of  Panama. 

But  Dr.  Ochsner's  reputation  reached  be- 
yond the  operating  room.  His  primary  Joy 
was  teaching,  and  he  had  more  than  3.000 
studenu.  lnc:udlng  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  the 
famous  Houston  heart  surgeon. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  Houston 
Thursday,  DeBakey  called  his  former  teacher 
"one  of  the  giants  of  surgery  In  this  century" 
and  said  his  death  was  "a  great,  great  loss." 

On  a  brocKler  educational  level.  Dr.  Ochsner 
was  one  of  the  first  to  warn  Americans  about 
the  health  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking.  He 
began  his  antlsmoking  crusade  In  1936. 

He  also  helped  found  the  medical  Institu- 
tion that  beers  his  surname.  Since  Its  1942 
opening  in  an  Uptown  building  near  Tcmro 
Infirmary,  the  facility  has  expanded  and  now 
occupies  a  tlOO  million  complex  at  1516  Jef- 
ferson Highway  which  serves  180,000  patients 
annually. 

Dr.  Ochsner  was  president  of  several  pres- 
tigious organizations  related  to  his  work.  In- 
cluding the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Besides 
such  professional  activities,  he  was  Rex,  king 
of  Carnival,  In  1948,  and  president  of  Inter- 
national House  in  1962.  He  won  The  "nmee- 
Picayune  Loving  Cup  In  1946.  In  1980,  Dr. 
Ochsner  was  named  one  of  13  fathers  of  the 
year  In  a  nationwide  list,  and  received  the 
George  Washington  Award  from  Freedoms 
Foundation. 

In  The  States-Item's  centennial  Issue  in 
June  1977,  Dr.  Ochsner  was  named  the  news- 
paper's Man  of  the  Century  In  medicine. 

He  was  bom  Bdward  William  Alton  Ochsner 
on  May  4.  1896,  In  Kimball,  S.D.,  and  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  degree  In  1918  from 
the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Two  years 
later  he  earned  his  medical  degree  at  Wash- 
ington University  In  St.  Uouls. 

Dr.  Ochsner,  who  dropped  his  first  two 
names,  was  an  intern  at  the  Barnes  Hospital 
in  St.  Louis  and  a  surgical  resident  at  Chi- 
cago's Augustana  Hospital  under  A.  J.  Ochs- 
ner, a  cousin  who  took  an  interest  In  Alton 
Ochsner's  career  because  his  own  son  did  not 
go  Into  medicine. 

Acting  on  his  cousins  suggestion.  Dr. 
Ochsner  went  to  Europe  in  1922  as  an  ex- 
change surgical  resident  at  the  universities 
of  Zurich  and  Frankfurt.  While  abroad,  he 
wrote — in  German — the  first  of  more  than 
500  medical  articles  be  was  to  publish. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
young  doctor  opened  a  surgical  practice  in 
Chicago  with  Dr.  D.  A.  Orth.  But  after  a  year, 
he  said.  "I  found  myself  driving  100  miles  a 
day  to  visit  patients.  It  was  a  waste  of  time. 
I  liked  what  I  was  doing,  but  I  knew  by  then 
that  I  wanted  to  teach." 

Even  though  It  meant  a  loss  of  more  than 
half  his  annual  pay — from  111.000  to  $5,000 — 
he  accepted  an  offer  to  Join  the  University 
of  WIfconsln's  surgical  faculty.  A  year  later, 
he  succeeded  the  acclaimed  Dr.  Rudolph 
Matas  as  professor  of  surgery  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

At  Tulane.  Dr.  Ochsner  instituted  an  edu- 
cational method  known  as  "the  bull  pen." 
in  which  a  student  had  30  minutes  to  ex- 
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amine  a  patient,  diagnose  his  illness  and 
defend  that  Judgment  before  his  peers— and 
before  his  Instructor. 

This  method  of  teaching  resulted  In  scores 
of  anecdotes.  In  a  documentary  on  Dr.  Ochs- 
ner. one  of  his  former  students  recalled 
panicking  because  his  patient  spoke  nothing 
but  Cajun  French.  In  another  case,  after 
hearing  a  students  diagnosis.  Dr.  Ochsner 
shouted.  "Why?  Why?  Why?"  and  the  doc- 
tor-to-be fainted. 

"I  don't  know  who  was  more  scared,  he  or 
I."  Dr.  Ochsner  inter  said  of  that  incident. 
He  Justified  this  method  of  instruction  by 
saying  that  a  doctor  has  to  learn  to  perform 
quickly  and  under  stress. 

He  gained  respect  at  Tulane,  but  his  life 
there  was  not  easy.  Then,  as  now.  Tulane's 
medical  school  was  affiliated  with  Charity 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  Ochsner  ran  Into  opposition 
early  from  hospital  administrators,  who  were 
aligned  with  Huey  P.  Long's  political  ma- 
chine. 

At  one  point.  Long  wanted  a  friend  of  his 
put  on  the  Charity  staff,  but  Dr.  Ochsner 
objected  because  he  felt  the  man  was  not 
qualified,  said  Gertrude  Porshag.  who  became 
his  secretary  In  December  1929  and  stayed 
with  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Because  of  this  climate.  Dr.  Ochsner  wrote 
a  despairing  letter  in  1930  to  a  friend,  asking 
about  an  opening  at  another  medical  school. 
He  explained  that  he  was  making  the  re- 
quest because  the  political  atmosphere  at 
Charity  Hospital  made  progress  Impossible. 
Dr.  Ochsner,  who  wrote  the  letter  at  work, 
planned  to  take  it  home  to  show  his  wife, 
and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  which 
he  hung  up  while  he  made  his  rounds  at 
Charity.  Someone  pilfered  the  letter  and 
showed  It  to  Long,  who  was  so  enraged  that 
he  had  the  young  physician  stripped  of  his 
afllliatlor.  with  Charity.  Until  he  could  be 
reinstated  there.  Dr.  Ochsner  arranged  with 
Tulane  administrators  to  perform  his  sur- 
gery at  Touro  Infirmary  in  a  10-bed  sector 
that  became  known  as  "the  Tulane  ward." 

This  was  one  of  several  incidents  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

Dr.  Ochsner's  banishment  "was  almost  a 
blessing,"  said  Porshag,  who  explained  that 
he  used  it  for  research  and  reading  that  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  do  if  he  had  been 
continuing  his  Tulane  duties. 

During  the  1930s,  Dr.  Ochsner  began  talk- 
ing with  Tulane  colleagues  about  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a  private  clinic  where  they 
could  combine  their  medical  skills. 

He  and  the  four  department  heads  who 
were  Interested  in  the  idea — Drs.  Edgar 
Bums.  Guy  Caldwell.  Francis  LeJeune  and 
Curtis  Tyrone — winted  Tulane  to  operate 
the  facility,  but  the  university's  administra- 
tors voted  against  the  concept.  Nevertheless, 
they  let  the  doctors  proceed  on  their  own. 

The  Idea  continued  to  grow,  and  the  doc- 
tors were  able  to  get  $500,000 — the  amount 
they  figured  they  would  need  to  open  the 
clinic — from  Hlbernla  National  Bank  by  us- 
ing no  more  collateral  than  their  signatures 
after  they  had  convinced  Rudolf  S.  Hecht, 
chairman  of  the  bank's  board  of  directors, 
that  It  would  be  good  for  the  city. 

But  not  everyone  was  so  enthusiastic. 
M<my  doctors  still  were  wedded  to  the  idea 
that  a  physician  should  practice  alone,  and 
some  doctors  even  felt  that  Dr.  Ochsner  and 
his  partners  were  traitors  to  their  profession. 
On  a  spring  day  in  1941,  a  messenger  dropped 
off  a  small  leather  bag  at  the  home  of  each 
founder.  Each  bag  contained  30  dimes  and 
this  message:  "To  help  pay  for  your  clinic. 
From  the  phvslclans.  surgeons  &  dentists  of 
New  Orleans." 

Nevertheless,  plans  for  the  clinic  reached 
the  point  where  the  founding  doctors  had  to 
name  their  fledelng  enterprise.  New  Orleans 
Clinic  and  Southern  Clinic  were  suggested, 
but  while  Dr.  Ochsner  was  in  Ogden.  Utah, 
on  a  professional  trip,  he  received  this  tele- 


gram from  his  colleagues:  "The  baby  has  a 
name:  the  Ochsner  Clinic." 

On  January  3.  1941.  Ochsner  Clinic  opened 
In  a  building  across  Prytania  Street  from 
Touro  infirmary.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
U,  it  took  over  Camp  Plauche.  an  Army 
medical  facility  near  the  East  Bank  approach 
to  the  Huey  P.  Long  Bridge.  Because  it  was  a 
series  of  one-story  irame  buildings  connected 
by  walkways,  It  acquired  the  nickname 
"Splinter  VUlage." 

In  1954.  the  medical  facility  moved  to  its 
present  location,  1516  Jefferson  Highway.  In 
addition  to  the  Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital, 
the  complex  now  known  as  the  Ochsner 
Medical  Institutions — also  houses  the 
Ochsner  Clinic  for  outpatient  treatment,  the 
Richard  W.  Freeman  Research  Institute  and 
Brent  House  Hotel  for  patients'  families  and 
friends.  Between  the  buildings  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  levee  is  a  frequently  used 
heUport  for  medical  emergencies,  and  be- 
cause of  the  high  number  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing patients.  Interpreters  are  on  duty. 

The  hospital  houses  an  Ochsner  Innova- 
tion :  a  family  waiting  room  near  the  operat- 
ing area  where  a  patient's  relatives  can  wait 
in  privacy — and  comparative  silence — until 
the  doctor  tells  them  the  outcome. 

At  this  modem  facility  and  at  other  hos- 
pitals. Dr.  Ochsner  continued  to  perform 
surgery  until  he  was  nearly  72.  When  he 
established  the  clinic.  Alton  Ochsner  set  70 
as  the  mandatory  retirement  age.  but  as  a 
founder,  he  was  able  to  bend  the  rule  and 
continue  operating  for  nearly  two  more  years, 
said  a  spokesman  for  Ochsner  Medical 
Institutions. 

"The  nurses  all  admired  him  for  his  daring 
ability  to  take  on  cases  that  no  one  was  doing 
at  the  time."  said  Julie  Carnahan.  the  nurs- 
ing supervisor  of  Ochsner  Clinic's  Surgery 
Department,  who  worked  with  Ochsner  since 
March  1942. 

Carnahan  described  him  as  a  "court  of  last 
resort"  for  some  patients  and  explained  why: 
"He  was  the  man  who  would  do  something 
if  It  had  to  be  done.  In  the  early  days,  before 
antibiotics,  if  a  patient  had  something  that 
seemed  hopeless  like  a  brain  tumor,  he'd 
operate. 

"He  wasn't  trying  to  be  any  miracle  man. 
but  he  wasn't  afraid.  He  felt  that  If  he  made 
the  correct  diagnosis,  he  would  want  to  do 
the  things  that  got  the  patient  well.  He'd  tell 
people.  'If  there's  a  reason  for  doing  it. 
there's  a  reason  for  not  putting  it  off."  That's 
the  way  he  was." 

Among  his  more  dramatic  moments  in 
surgery  were  his  use  of  a  blowtorch  in  radical 
mastectomies,  the  first  successful  separation 
of  Siamese  twins — the  daughters  of  Lafay- 
ette Mayor  and  Mrs.  Ashton  T.  Mouton — 
Joined  at  the  sacrum,  and  the  removal  of  the 
thyroid  gland  of  Tomas  Gabriel  Duque.  the 
former  president  of  Panama.  Dr.  Ochsner 
performed  the  thyroidectomy  in  Panama  at 
the  request  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull,  who  asked  him  to  operate  because  Du- 
que had  helped  the  United  States  by  engi- 
neering the  overthrow  of  a  pro-Nazi  govern- 
ment. 

Firsthand  glimpses  of  most  of  Dr.  Ochs- 
ner's surgical  triumps  generally  were  limited 
to  the  people  in  the  operating  room  with 
him.  But  a  closed-circuit  television  hookup 
let  a  roomlul  of  doctors — meeting  for  a  na- 
tional convention  in  a  New  Orleans  hotel — 
see  how  well  he  could  work  under  pressure. 
The  operation  was  a  removal  of  a  cancer- 
ous lung.  It  seemed  routine,  and  Dr.  Ochsner 
was  patiently  describing  each  step  to  his 
enthralled  audience.  But  suddenly,  blood 
started  gushing  from  a  pulmonary  artery  be- 
cause the  tumor  had  penetrated  the  artery, 
and  Dr.  Ochsner's  dissection  of  the  cancer 
had  punctured  the  blood  vessel. 

The  commentary  stopped:  the  surgeon  bad 
to  act  quickly  to  save  the  patient's  life.  He 
squeezed  the  artery  to  halt  the  flow  of  blood. 


holding  It  with  one  hand  while  sutures  were 
put  In  to  close  the  artery  wall.  He  won  this 
race  with  death. 

Lung  cancer  was  a  disease  he  observed  as  a 
medical  student.  One  of  his  professors  sum- 
moned his  class  to  see  a  person  with  thia 
disease  because,  the  Instructor  said,  "you 
may  never  encounter  another  lung  cancer 
In  your  entire  careers." 

But  In  1936,  Ochsner  saw  nine  lung  cancer 
patients  in  six  months.  By  Investigating 
their  medical  histories,  he  learned  that  each 
started  smoking  during  World  War  I.  This 
discovery,  which  led  to  more  resecuch  Into 
the  link  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
health,  was  the  start  of  his  war  against 
cigarettes. 

Dr.  Ochsner  took  his  battle  to  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  and  convinced  the  board 
of  directors  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
resolution — backed  by  evidence  from  intense 
research — that  cigarette  smoking  causes 
cancer 

Although  the  fiercely  conservative  Ochsner 
rallied  against  government  intervention  in 
many  facets  of  American  life — including 
medicine — and  opposed  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, he  believed  the  federal  government 
should  take  a  stronger  role  in  the  war  against 
smoking. 

He  preached  his  anti-tobacco  gospel  to 
anyone  who  would  listen.  While  Juan  Peron 
was  president  of  Argentina.  Dr.  Ochsner  was 
fiown  to  Buenos  Aires  to  examine  the  dicta- 
tor's vascular  aUment.  The  doctor  recom- 
mended surgery  and  began  to  prepare  for 
Peron's  Incognito  visit  to  Ochsner  CUclc. 
but  tlie  Argentine  strongman  was  over- 
thrown in  the  mid-1950s  and  banished  to 
Spain  before  he  could  make  the  Journey. 

Dr.  Ochsner.  who  visited  his  patient  twice 
In  exile,  told  Peron  he  could  avoid  the  op- 
eration by  stopping  smoking.  The  deposed 
despot  took  his  advice. 

One  man  whose  life  Ochsner  saved  on  the 
operating  table  was  Ben  Hogan.  the  profes- 
sional golfer.  In  1949.  whUe  Hogan  was  re- 
covering in  a  Texas  hospital  from  injuries 
he  suffered  in  an  automobile  accident,  he 
developed  blood  clots  In  veins.  Anti-coagu- 
lants were  prescribed  to  thin  his  blood,  and 
they  touched  off  massive  internal  bleeding. 
Alton  Ochsner  was  summoned,  and  was 
rushed  to  Texas  in  a  B-29  bomber,  where  he 
was  forced  to  sit  In  the  only  available  spot: 
the  bombardier's  seat. 

To  keep  the  clots  from  reaching  the  golf- 
er's heart.  Dr.  Ochsner  tied  off  the  vena  cava 
and  gave  Hogan  medication  to  thicken  bis 
blood  and  stop  the  hemorrhaging. 

On  Hogan's  recommendation.  Gary  Cooper 
came  to  Dr.  Ochsner  to  repair  a  hernia — a 
task  that  had  daunted  doctors  in  four  pre- 
vious operations.  The  operation  was  vital. 
Cooper  explELlned.  because  he  had  to  be 
ready  to  ride  horseback  and  perform  some 
strenuous  stunts  In  his  next  picture. 

Working  at  Touro.  Dr.  Ochsner  repaired 
the  hernia  and  cleared  Cooper  for  the  movie. 
The  film  was  "High  Noon,"  and  Cooper  won 
his  second  Academy  Award  for  his  perform- 
ance. 

Until  he  was  in  his  early  80s.  Ochsner 
maintained  an  intense  daily  routine.  After 
arising  at  4  a.m.  and  performing  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  exercises — including  as 
many  as  100  pushups — he  worked  until  mid- 
night. At  Ochsner  Medical  Institutions,  he 
insisted  on  using  stairs  until  advancing  age, 
coupled  with  arthritis  in  one  knee,  forced 
him  to  rely  on  elevators  to  get  from  fioor 
to  fioor. 

After  Dr.  Ochsner's  last  operation,  col- 
leagues gave  him  an  abstract-looking  collage 
made  of  gle&mlng  surgical  Instruments  set 
against  a  wooden  block.  The  proud  physician 
hung  It  on  a  paneled  wall  in  his  office. 

Among  his  fellow  workers.  Dr.  Ochsner  Is 
remembered  as  the  sort  of  man  who  could 
inspire  tremendous  loyalty. 
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"Even  when  he  wu  a  young  man.  he  was 
so  appreciative  and  very  helpful,  and  he 
hasn't  changed  too  much  since  he's  gotten 
older,"  Camahan  said.  "He  taught  me  an 
awful  lot.  He  taught  me  so  much  that  I  feel 
I  could  almost  diagnose  patients  and  almost 
presuppose  what  he's  going  to  tell  them.  I 
don't,  of  course,  but  it  makes  me  feel  more 
confident,  and  I  can  help  people  more. 

"He  was  the  kindest  man  I've  ever  known. 
He  had  a  wonderful  way  with  people  and 
was  very  easy  to  know.  He  wasn't  easily  upset 
or  frustrated.  Everybody  tried  to  please  him. 
and  everything  went  pretty  well  with  him." 

After  he  stopped  his  operating  room  work. 
Or.  Ochsner  continued  to  make  his  rounds  at 
the  hospital,  to  treat  patients — as  many  as 
four  per  day — and  to  keep  up  a  schedule  of 
speaking  engagements  before  medical  and 
non-medical  organizations.  Among  his  fav- 
orite topics  was  the  danger  of  conununlsm 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere:  he  was  a  founder 
of  the  Information  Council  of  the  Americas, 
which  spoke  out  against  Communist  inroads 
in  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  writing  more  than  500  arti- 
cles for  medical  Journals,  he  wrote  six  books 
and  24  sections  of  books. 

Dr.  Ochsner  received  honorary  degrees  from 
10  universities.  Including  institutions  In 
Nicaragua.  Spain  and  Oreece.  and  received 
orders  of  merit  from  Ecuador.  Panama.  Gua- 
temala and  Venezuela.  These  and  other  deco- 
rations and  citations  filled  the  walls  in  his 
and  Forshag's  offices  at  Ochsner  Medical  In- 
stitutions, and  others  were  displayed  In 
stacks  atop  filing  cabinets  ringing  his  sec- 
retary's desk. 

An  honorary  fellow  of  the  royal  colleges 
of  surgeons  of  Ireland  and  of  England. 
Ochsner  was  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Surgery,  the  Pan-Pacific  Surgical 
Association,  the  International  Cardiovascular 
Society,  the  American  College  of  Association 
for  Thoracic  Surgery  and  the  Society  for  Vas- 
cular Surgery.  The  Alton  Ochsner  Surgical 
Society,  composed  of  surgeons  he  trained, 
was  established  In  1959. 

Dr.  Ochsner  was  married  twice.  His  first 
wife.  Isabel  Lockwood  Ochsner.  whom  he 
married  Just  before  he  went  to  Europe  in 
1922,  died  in  1969.  The  couple  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Isabel  Ochsner  Mann,  and  three  sons. 

The  sons  became  doctors.  Dr.  Alton  Ochs- 
ner. Jr..  Is  in  private  practice.  Dr.  John  L. 
Ochsner  is  chairman  of  surgery  at  Ochsner. 
and  Dr.  Mims  O.  Ochsner  Is  a  urologist  there. 

In  1970.  Dr.  Ochsner  married  Jane  Kellogg 
Sturdy  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Ochsner 
said  he  had  been  blessed  throughout  his  long 
life  with  "Presbyterian  luck":  "If  you  do  the 
right  thing,  no  matter  what  happens.  It  will 
turn  out  for  the  best." 

"I  believe  In  luck."  he  added.  "The  harder 
I  work,  the  luckier  I  get." 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
good  doctor  was  bom  and  reared  in 
South  Dakota.  We  are  extremely  proud 
of  the  great  record  he  has  established. 
We  deeply  regret  his  passing,  because  he 
made  a  great,  great  contribution  to  this 
Nation.  We  were  very  proud  of  him  In 
South  E>akota. 

Mr.  LONO.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  joins 
me  in  regretting  his  passing. 


TAX  RETURN  DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  recently 
announced  their  intent  to  request  the 
authority  under  Internal  Revenue  Code 
section  6103fk)3  to  disclose  tax  return 
information  to  correct  misstatements  of 


fact  by  a  taxpayer  about  his  or  her 
transactions  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  or  Information  contained  within 
the  taxpayer's  return.  TTie  purpose  of 
this  disclosure  is  to  enable  the  Service  to 
refute  the  claims  of  some  tax  protestors 
who  allege  they  have  successfully  evaded 
tax  without  penalty  or  have  been  un- 
fairly harrassed  by  the  IRS.  Certainly, 
the  system  of  voluntary  compliance  de- 
pends upon  each  taxpayer's  perception 
that  everyone  pays  his  or  her  fair  shares; 
however,  I  am  troubled  about  the  ramifi- 
cations of  disclosing  return  information 
on  the  personal  freedoms  of  individuals, 
even  If  that  disclosure  is  for  a  limited 
purpose. 

While  I  agree  with  the  premise  that 
all  citizens  should  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  our  Government,  I 
am  concerned  that  this  new  authority 
might  Infringe  upon  each  individual's 
right  to  privacy.  Justice  Douglas  in  Qrls- 
wold  against  Connecticut  described  the 
right  to  privacy  as  a  constitutional  right 
within  the  penumbra  of  other  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantees.  Including  the  first 
amendment  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  association,  the  fourth  amendment 
right  of  people  to  be  secure  In  their  "per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects  against 
uiu-easonable  searches  and  seizures"  and 
the  ninth  amendment  which  reserves  to 
the  people  all  powers  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution. 

Whether  or  not  the  disclosure  of  re- 
turn Information  unconstitutionally  or 
Improperly  violates  an  individual's  right 
to  privacy,  depends  on  the  reason  for  the 
disclosure  and  the  type  of  information 
to  be  disclosed.  The  rationale  for  the  dis- 
closure and  the  choice  of  relevent  Infor- 
mation to  be  disclosed  are  value  judg- 
ments to  be  made  by  an  administrator. 
I  know  of  no  reason  the  current  IRS 
Commissioner  or  his  top  level  executives 
are  unable  to  make  these  sensitive 
choices,  but  to  give  any  agency  such 
broad  discretion  In  an  area  which  would 
inhibit  an  individual's  personal  freedom 
seems  to  me  unwise.  The  damage  to  an 
individual  of  an  imprudent  disclosure  by 
the  IRS  could  result  in  Irreparable  harm. 
Congress  should  carefully  scrutinize  the 
transfer  of  this  power. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
should  not  approve  such  a  request  in  my 
judgment  for  the  following  reasons.  Con- 
gress should  establish  two  sets  of  stand- 
ards for  disclosures  under  section  6103 
(k)3 — one  set  governing  what  consti- 
tutes a  permissible  reason  for  disclosure 
of  return  information  and  a  second  set 
clearly  setting  forth  the  type  of  Informa- 
tion the  agency  may  disclose. 

For  the  first  set  of  standards,  Congress 
should  establish  the  specific  reasons  a 
taxpayer's  return  may  be  made  public. 
Many  taxpayers  make  misstatements  of 
fact  about  their  true  tax  liability  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  forgetfulness,  bravado 
or  an  Intent  to  encourage  others  to  vio- 
late the  law.  The  consequences  of  these 
misstatements  vary  in  their  degree  of 
seriousness.  Congress  should  clarify  what 
type  of  factual  misstatements  should 
trigger  disclosure  of  return  Information. 
The  code  section  currently  provides  that 
the  Service  can  disclose  return  Informa- 
tion to  refute  misstatements  of  fact  to 


the  extent  necessary  for  tax  administra- 
tion. This  purpose  Is  too  broad  and 
should  be  narrowed  by  congressional 
action. 

The  second  set  of  standards  should 
state  what  sort  of  return  information  is 
eligible  for  disclosure.  All  return  infor- 
mation not  relevent  to  law  enforcement 
efforts  should  be  off  limits  for  disclosure. 

The  advantages  of  clear  standards  are 
numerous.  Specific  standards  will  shield 
an  agency  from  constitutional  challenge 
on  the  grounds  that  their  actions  are 
void  because  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
underlying  statute.  Also,  standards  will 
give  Congress  a  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  the  actions  of  the  Service. 

The  controversy  brought  about  by  the 
efforts  of  the  IRS  to  publicize  return 
information  of  certain  taxpayers  has 
emphasized  one  fact  to  me — the  evolu- 
tionary character  of  our  Tax  Code.  The 
Federal  Government's  need  to  collect 
revenue  is  not  static;  it  continues  to 
change  as  circumstances  dictate.  In  this 
case,  I  am  committed  to  insuring  that 
whatever  evolves  is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  and  deliberate  study  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government.  This  matter  Is  simply  too 
important  to  leave  It  solely  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  prior  noti- 
fication of  proposed  arms  sales  imder 
that  act  In  excess  of  $25  million  or.  In 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  In  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that.  In  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  In- 
tention to  see  that  such  Information  Is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notifications 
which  have  been  received.  The  classified 
annex  referred  to  In  one  of  the  covering 
letters  Is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
ofBce  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, room  4229  Dlrksen  Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Defense  SEctmrrT  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  17, 198t. 
Hon.  Chablbs  H.  PmcY. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  M«.  CRAntMAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting reaulrements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  TransmltUl  No.  81-41. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Tunisia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$65  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely. 

EaiCR  P.  VON  Maxbod. 

Director. 


TBANBKrTTAL  No.  81-41 

Notice   of   Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(I)    Prospective  Purchaser:   Tunisia. 
(U)  Total  EsUmated  Value: 
^    '  In  millions 

l^jor  Defense  Equipment* —  HO 

Other    ^ 

Total   •* 

•As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Pour  F-5P  aircraft  with  spares, 
support,  and  training. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(8CA).  ^        ^._. 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid, 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Service* 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1981. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  17,  1981. 


(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* --     $103 

Other  W 

Total 800 

•As  included  in  the  VS.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Seven  Improved-HAWK  ■batteries, 
343  missiles,  ancillary  equipment,  and  train- 
ing. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UBH. 
OBA,  and  OAZ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  June  30.  1981. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  17.  1981. 


PoucT  JusnncATioN 

TUNISIA — r-S   AIBCBAFr 

The  Oovemment  of  Tunisia  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  four  F-6F  aircraft  with 
spares,  support,  and  training  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $65  million. 

This  sale  supports  the  foreign  poUcy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  by  helping  to 
provide  a  friendly  country  with  the  means 
to  maintain  Its  own  defense. 

Tunisia  has  no  Interceptor  aircraft  and  no 
air  defense  caoablllty  at  pressnt  to  oppose 
the  potential  threat  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Tunisia's  acquisition  of  Interceptor 
aircraft  Is  one  phase  of  a  five-year  armed 
forces  modernization  program  announced  by 
Tunisia.  This  will  be  a  normal  FMS  program 
with  production  leadtlme  of  approximately 
two  years,  allowing  sufficient  time  to  train 
maintenance  and  operations  personnel. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  wiU  not  affect 
the  basic  military  balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Nor- 
throp Corporation  of  Hawthorne,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  In  Tunisia  of  approximately 
15  additional  VS.  Government  personnel 
and  four  contractor  personnel  for  approxi- 
mately two  years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  SECtrarrr  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  19S1. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman.  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-85  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $800  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  von  Maxbod. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  81-85 
Notice  of  ProDOsed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer 
Pursuant   to   Section   3e(b)    of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act 


Policy  Justification 

united  akab  emirates improved-hawk 

surface-to-air  mibmt.eb 
The  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates (UAE)  has  requested  the  purchase  of 
seven  I-HAWK  batteries.  343  mlssUes,  an- 
ciliary  equipment,  and  training  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $800  million. 

This  sale  wUl  contribute  to  the  foreign  pol- 
icy and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  enhancing  the  ability  of  the 
UAE  to  provide  for  its  own  defense.  A  strong 
and  independent  UAE,  that  is  able  to  defend 
itself,  contributes  to  the  sUbility  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Enhancement  of  the  UAE's  defen- 
sive capabilities  will  be  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  mutual  Interests  in  the  region. 

The  addition  of  the  I-HA'WK  air  defense 
system  will  enable  the  UAE  to  respond  to 
hostile  aircraft  threats  upon  Its  sovereign 
territory  with  organic  air  defense  forces.  This 
need  was  validated  in  the  Air  Defense  Re- 
quirements Survey  of  the  UAE  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  1980. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region.  The  I-HAWK  or  slmUar  air  de- 
fense systems  are  currently  deployed  in  most 
countries  of  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  Is  the  Raytheon  Cor- 
poration of  Andover.  Massachvisette. 

The  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  approximately  40 
U.S.  Government  and  contractor  personnel 
to  the  UAE. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  SECtJarrY  Assista:«ce  Agency, 

Washington.  DC.  September  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-100. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$32  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  e20C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  that 
this  action  is  consistent  with  Section  620C 
(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  von  Mabbod, 

Director. 


Transmittal  No.  81-100 
Notice   of   Proposed   Issuance   of   Letter   of 
OJer   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Turkey. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $27 

Other    5 

ToUl   - 32 

*As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

( III )  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Fifteen  UH-IH  helicopters  with  con- 
current spare  parts,  anciUary  equipment, 
and  support. 

(iv)  Military  Department :  Army  (ITMG). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:   None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(Vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  rei>ort 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  24.  1981. 

Policy  Justification 

turkey uh-ih  helicopters 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  15  UH-IH  helicopters  with 
concurrent  spare  parts,  ancillary  equipment, 
and  support  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $32 
million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Turkey  in  fulfillment  of  its 
NATO  obligations:  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  interoper- 
ability; and  enhancing  the  defense  fo  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  sale  of  these  helicopters  will  enhance 
the  airmobile  capability  and  the  search  an** 
rescue  capabilities  of  the  Turkish  Arme. 
Forces.  Turkey  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ab- 
sorbing these  helicopters.  These  items  will 
be  provided  in  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  on  use  and  transfer  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  as  embodied  in  the  terms  of  the  sale. 
The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  will 
not  adversely  affect  either  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  en- 
courage a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  question. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  Bell  Hell- 
coDter.  TEXTRON  of  Port  Worth.  Texas,  and 
AVCO-Lycomln?  of  Stratford.  Connecticut. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  one  U.S.  Oovemment  or 
contractor  representative  to  Turkey  for  ap- 
proximately 40  days. 

Tliere  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

SECURfTY  Assistance,  Science, 

AND  Technology, 
Washington.  D.C.  August  20.  1981. 

Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the  Act), 
and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority  No. 
145,  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision  of 
UH-IH  helicopters  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  is  consistent  with  the  principles  con- 
tained In  section  620C(b)  of  the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  section 
3S(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  regard- 
ing the  proposed  sale  of  the  above-named  ar- 
ticles and  is  based  on  the  Justification  ac- 
companying said  certification,  and  of  which 
such  Justification  constitutes  a  full  explana- 
tion. 

James  L.  Buckley. 
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DXTENSE  SeCTTUTT  ASSISTANCE  AGKNCT, 

Waihington.  DC.  September  23.  1981. 
Hon.  Charlxs  H.  Pekct, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatiotu, 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahington,  D.C. 
DKMt  Mb.  Chauman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith   TransmltUl   No.   81-101,  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Greece  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  SIO  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 

You  will  also  And  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  that 
this  action  Is  consistent  with  Section  620C 
(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

ESICH  F.  VON  Makbod, 

Director. 

Teansmittai.  No.  81-101 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Of- 
fer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Qreece. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 98 

Other a 

Total   10 

*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ul)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Ten  thousand  155mm  M549A1  high 
explosive  projectiles  and  6,000  MligAl  pro- 
pelling charges. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (WLM). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  June  30.  1981. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  33,  1981. 

POLICT  JUSTtnCATION 

o«««c« — 1S5MM  uvmnosa 
The  Government  of  Greece  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  10.000  iSSmm  M549A1  high 
explosive  projectiles  and  5.000  M119A1  pro- 
pelling charges  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10 
million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Greece  in  fuinilment  of  Its 
NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ration- 
alization, standardization,  and  Interoper- 
ability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  munitions  are  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  In  support  of  M109A1  155mm 
self-propelled  howitzers  already  on  hand  in 
the  Hellenic  Army  (HA) .  The  HA  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  absorbing,  storing,  and  using  the 
munitions. 

These  items  will  be  provided  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  limitations  on  use 
and  transfer  provided  for  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  as  embodied  in  the  terms  of 
the  sale.  There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 
The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  supp>ort  will 
not  adversely  affect  either  the  basic  military 
balance  In  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  en- 
courage a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprxis  question. 

The  ammunition  will  be  procured  from 
the  Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant  of  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  no  more  than  two  addi- 


tional U.S.  Government  or  contractor  person- 
nel to  Greece  for  a  period  of  about  14  days. 

SEcusrrT  Assistance, 
Science  and  Technology, 
Washington.  DC.  August  20, 1981. 

Purusant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the  Act) , 
and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority  No. 
1 45.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision  of 
155mm  projectiles  and  propelling  charges  to 
the  Government  of  Greece  is  consistent  with 
the  principles  contained  in  section  620C(b) 
of  the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  regard- 
ing the  proposed  sale  of  the  above-named 
articles  and  is  based  on  the  Justification  ac- 
companying said  certification,  and  of  which 
such  Justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

JaSUS  L.  BUCKIXT. 

Defense  SEctTRrrT  Assistance  Agxnct, 

Washington,  D.C.  September  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Chables  H.  Pebct, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-102.  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Greece  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  937  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 

Tou  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  that 
this  action  is  consistent  with  Section 
620C(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

E^CH  F.  VON  Mabbod. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  81-102 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer 
Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)    of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Greece. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $36 

Other 2 

Total   37 

*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Hi)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Forty-eight  M109A2  155mm  self-pro- 
pelled howitzers  with  support  equipment, 
spare  parts,  and  services. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (WLT). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Reoort:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981 . 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  24,  1981. 

POLICT  jDSTmCATION 

gbeece — HowrrzEBS 

The  Government  of  Greece  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  forty-eight  M109A2  155mm 
self-propelled  howitzers  with  support  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  and  services  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $37  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  improving  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  Greece  in  fulfillment  of  Itfi  NATO 
obligations:    furthering   NATO    rationaliza- 


tion, standardization,  and  Interoperability; 
and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Alliance. 

This  weapon  system  Is  required  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  to  augment  and  up- 
grade medium  artillery  already  on-hand  in 
the  Hellenic  Army  (HA).  The  HA  will  have 
no  difficulty  In  absorbing  this  weapon  system 
since  they  already  have  61  of  the  earlier 
M109A1  configuration  howitzers.  These  Itema 
will  be  provided  in  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  on  use  and  transfer 
provided  for  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  embodied  in  the  terms  of  the  sale. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  adversely  affect  either  the  basic  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  question. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Bowen- 
McLaughlln-York  Company  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Implementation  of  thla  sale  will  reqiUre 
the  assignment  of  no  more  than  two  addi- 
tional U.S.  Government  or  contractor  per- 
sonnel to  Greece  for  a  period  of  about  flv* 
days. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

SECtmrrT  AasaTANCB. 
Science  and  Technoloct, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  20,  1981. 

Pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the  Act), 
and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Depart- 
ment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority  No. 
146.  I  hereby  certify  that  the  provision  of 
155inm  self-propelled  howitzers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  is  consistent  with  the 
principles  contained  in  section  620C(b)  of 
the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  regard- 
ing the  proposed  sale  of  the  above-named 
articles  and  is  based  on  the  Justification 
accompanying  said  certification,  and  of  which 
such  Justification  constitutes  a  full  explana- 
tion. 

James  L.  Bt;cklet. 

Defense  Secxtritt  Assistance  Acbnct. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pebtt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Chaibman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-104 
and  under  separate  cover  the  classified  an- 
nex thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Egj-pt  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $240  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  von  Mabbod,  Director. 

Transmittal  No.  81-104 
Notice   of   Proposed   Issuance   of   Letter   of 
Offer   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Egypt. 
(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $179 

Other — 61 

Total    240 

•As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  One  hundred  twenty-eight  M60A3 
tanks  with  tank  thermal  sights,  related  com- 
munications    and     supporting    equipment. 
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M239  smoke  grenade  launchers,  spare  parts, 
basic  load  and  training  ammunition,  special 
tools,  test  equipment,  training,  and  associ- 
ated services.  ,rrr»« 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UDM. 
UDN,  UDP,  and  UDQ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc..  Paid. 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover.  ,    J  J 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(Vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Septeml)er  26,  1981. 

POLICT  JtJSnriCATIOK 
EGYPT — M60A3  TANKS 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  128  addlUonal  M60A3  tanks 
in  FY  1982.  The  sale  will  consist  of  the  tanks 
with  tank  thermal  sights,  related  communi- 
cations and  support  equipment,  M239  smoke 
grenade  launchers,  spare  parts,  besic  load 
and  training  ammunition,  special  tools,  test 
equipment,  training,  and  associated  services 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $240  million. 

This  proposed  sale  will  contribute  to  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  United  States  by 
enabling  Egypt  to  provide  for  ita  own  secur- 
ity and  self-defense,  thereby  contributing 
to  the  Middle  East  peace  process  and  re- 
gional stability. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  wUl  use  the 
tanks  to  replace  a  portion  of  ito  aging  equip- 
ment rapidly  becoming  unserviceable  due  to 
the  non-avallabllity  of  spare  patts.  Pre- 
viously, the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  armaments 
was  provided  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  for 
the  past  seven  years  Egypt  has  relied  on 
Western  nations  for  defense  articles  and 
services. 

Because  these  tanks  will  replace  obsoles- 
cent or  unserviceable  equipment  already  In 
the  Egyptian  inventory,  the  sale  of  this 
equipment  and  support  will  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  regional  military 
balance. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  of  Warren.  Michigan. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  a>»fgntnent  of  a  small  number  of  ad- 
ditional U.S.  Government  or  contractor  per- 
sonnel to  Egypt  to  provide  training  and 
maintenance  assistance. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  September  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-105.  con- 
cerning the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Colombia  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $10 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  von  Marbod. 

Director. 


(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Twelve  UH-lH  helicopters  with  re- 
lated support.  

(iv)    Military   Department:    Army    (UIB). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  23,  1981. 

POLICT   JOSTinCATION 
COLOMBIA — T7H-1B    HELICOPTERS 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  12  UH-IH  helicop- 
ters with  related  support  equipment  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $10  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  ob;ective8  of  the  United  States  in  pre- 
serving the  political  stability  of  a  friendly 
democratic  country.  The  Government  of 
Colombia  requires  additional  utility  helicop- 
ters to  deal  with  an  internal  security  prob- 
lem posed  by  communist-supported  guer- 
rilla forces.  Colombia  already  has  UH-IH 
helicopters  In  its  Inventory  and  possesses 
the  necessary  capacity  to  absorb  the  addi- 
tional quantity  proposed  for  sale. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance 
in  the  region. 

All  of  the  equipment  Involved  In  this 
transaction  will  be  diverted  from  the  U.S. 
Army's  Inventory. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  a  six-man  U.S.  Army 
quality  assurance  team  to  Colombia  for  ap- 
proximately two  weeks. 

There  will  be  no  significant  adverse  Im- 
pact on  U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result 
of  this  sale. 

Defense  Secdrity  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC  September  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deaf.  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-106. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $110 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  von  Mabbod. 

Director. 


Transmittal  No.  81-105 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Of- 
fer Pursuant  to  Section  36(h)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective    Purchaser:    Colombia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  millions 

Malor  Defense  Equipment* 98 

Other    2 

Total    10 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List. 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations   (ITAR). 


Tbansmittal  No.  81-106 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer 
Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)    of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Korea. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 0 

Other - tllO 

Total 110 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR) . 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered :  Cooperative  logistics  supoly  support 
arrangement,  requisition  case  (FMSO  II). 
for  follow-on  spares  and  supplies  to  support 
aircraft  and  other  systems  and  subsystems  of 
U.S.  origin. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(KBL). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid;  None. 

(vl)   Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 


in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold ;  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(Vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  24,  1981. 

Policy   Justification 

korea aibcbaft   spare   parts 

The  Government  of  Korea  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  cooperative  logistics  sup- 
ply support  arrangement,  requisition  case 
(FMSO  II) ,  fur  follow -on  spares  and  supplies 
to  support  aircraft  and  other  systems  and 
subsystems  of  U.S.  origin  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $110  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  force  for  political 
stability  and  economic  progress  In  Eastern 
Asia.  This  sale  will  help  to  ensure  that  air- 
craft previously  obtained  by  Korea  from  the 
U.S.  are  maintained  in  a  mission-ready  status 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

This  cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement  is  necessary  to  ensure  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  spare  parts  to  support 
the  C-123K.  F-4D/E,  P-5A  B'E/F.  T-33,  and 
A/T-37  aircraft,  and  other  systems  and  sub- 
systems of  VS.  origin.  The  Korean  Air  Force 
win  have  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  the 
articles. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  items  and  services 
will  be  from  the  many  contractors  providing 
similar  items  and  services  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Korea. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C.  September  29.  1981. 
Hon.   Charles  H.   Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washintrton.  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re-  * 
porting  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-103  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of   the   Navy's   proposed   Letter  of   Offer  to 
Spain  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $26  million  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.   81-103 
Notice   of    Proposed   Issuance   of   Letter   of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)    of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Spain. 
(11)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

In  milliona 

Majm-  Defense  Equipment* $24 

Other - - 2 

Total   — 26 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered :  One  hundred  eighteen  MK  46  MOD 
5  ORDALT  torpedo  improvement  kits  with 
spare  parts  and  support  equipment  for  MOD 
5  Intermediate  level  torpedo  maintenance. 

(iv)   Military  Department:  Navy  (LDQ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc  .  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
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Proposed  to  b«  Sold:  S«e  Annex  under  aep*- 
nte  cover. 

(vll)  Section  38  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  30  June  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
September  39.  1961. 

PoLicT  JoanncATioif 

SPAIN — TOaPSDO     IMPmOVIlflNT    KTTS 

The  Oovemmeot  of  Spain  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  1 18  MK  46  MOO  6  ORDALT 
torpedo  improvenwnt  kits  with  spare  parts 
and  support  equipment  for  MOD  S  Interme- 
diate level  torpedo  maln<tenance  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  •28  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  furthering  coopera- 
tion imder  our  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  Spain  and  Improving 
Spain's  coastal  defense.  Such  improvement 
will  benefit  the  defensive  posture  of  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  and  contribute  to 
keeping  the  sea  lanes  open  for  supplying 
the  \SS.  In-country  military  facilities  which 
are  Important  staging  and  reinforcement 
sites. 

The  purchase  of  the  MK  46  MOD  5 
ORDALT  torpedo  lm{>rovement  kits  is  re- 
quired by  Spain  to  upgrade  and  modernize 
the  Spanish  Navy's  anti-submarine  warfare 
capability.  The  Danish  Navy  will  be  capable 
of  absorbing  this  system  within  Its  Inven- 
tory. Additionally,  the  Spanish  Navy  will  be 
capable  of  performing  the  required  mainte- 
nance without  Impact  on  Its  current  mili- 
tary c^abllitles.  This  proposed  sale  was  not 
part  of  a  U.S.  survey. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Honeywell, 
Incorporated  of  Hopkins.  Minnesota. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Spain. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  UJ3. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Contrc^  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tification of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  notiflcaticm,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

The  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notiflcation  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  two  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived on  September  16.  1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229  Dirksen 
Bmlding. 

The  notifications  follow: 


DcFENSK  SBcuarrr  Assibtamce, 
Washington.  DC.  Septem}::r  16,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnfndijk. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notiflcation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  defense 
equipment  tentatively  estimated  to  cost  in 
exce^  of  87  million. 
Sincerely. 

EmiCM  P.  VON  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  SEctrarrT  Assistance. 
Washington,  DC.  September  18,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(bl  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notiflcation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  South  Asian  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  826  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  p.  von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grasslet)  .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


INTERNATIONAL      SECURITY      AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  the  consideration  of  S. 
1196.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  flscal  year  1982.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
flscal  year  1982.  to  provide  authorities  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  desire  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
made  some  progress  on  this  bill  in  the 
time  the  Senate  has  had  to  devote  to  it. 
We  have  a  dozen  or  more  amendments 
that  will  be  offered.  I  should  like  to  issue 


notification  to  Senators  and  to  their 
staffs  that  the  managers  of  the  bill  wish 
to  expedite  this  procedure  and  get  down 
to  amendments  that  will  require  lengthy 
debate.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  ask  IT 
Senators  would  authorize  the  managers 
of  the  bill  to  call  up  those  amendments, 
if  there  is  no  controversy  about  them, 
and  the  amendments  can  be  accepted  by 
the  managers  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  we  have  a  Kasten  amend- 
ment which  gives  appropriations  control 
over  deobligations  of  appropriated  funds. 
We  can  accept  that  amendment  as  is. 

Another  Kasten  amendment  requires 
AID  administrator  determination  on  the 
Sahel  program.  This  amendment  can  be 
accepted  as  is. 

As  to  another  Kasten  amendment,  to 
delete  backdoor  funding  of  MAAO  en- 
tertainment expenses,  we  can  accept  that 
specific  authorization. 

Senator  Inouye  has  an  amendment  re- 
garding the  monthly  ceiling  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  I  believe  we  can  ac- 
cept that  amendment  as  is.  or  with  a  $175 
ceiling. 

Another  amendment  by  Senator 
INOUYE  would  create  a  ceiling  rather 
than  a  floor  for  extended  FMS  repay- 
ment terms.  The  managers  of  the  bill  can 
accept  this  amendment  as  is. 

Senator  Pressler  has  an  amendment 
Involving  a  report  on  future  direction  in 
foreign  aid.  It  can  be  accepted  as  Is. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  an  amendment 
that  condemns  the  use  of  biological  or 
chemical  agents  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
other  areas.  This  amendment  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  is. 

Senator  Mitchell  has  an  amendment 
urging  the  President  to  name  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Rights  within 
60  days.  We  would  like  to  discuss  with 
Senator  Mitchell  the  possibility  of  sim- 
ply deleting  the  60-day  timeframe  but 
leaving  the  amendment  as  is  otherwise. 
If  we  can  reach  agreement  on  that,  that 
amendment  can  be  accepted. 

Senator  Pkoxmire  has  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  President  to  urge  the 
Soviets  to  pay  U.N.  peacekeeping  arrear- 
ages. This  amendment  can  be  accepted 
as  is. 

Senator  Pell  has  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  human  rights  language  con- 
cerning Pakistan.  The  majority  can  ac- 
cept that  amendment  as  is,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  Mr.  Pell  will  speak  for  the 
minority  in  that  regard.  We  could  bring 
up  that  amendment  immediately. 

I  have  a  technical  amendment  about 
which  I  believe  there  is  no  objection, 
and  it  can  be  adopted. 

These  amendments  could  be  disposed 
of  and  should  be  disposed  of  this  after- 
noon, immediately.  I  urge  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments or.  If  they  cannot  come  to  the 
floor,  to  authorize  the  managers  to  call 
up  the  amendments.  So  long  as  there  is 
no  controversy  about  them,  we  can  dis- 
pose of  them  immediately  and  insert  in 
the  Record  any  commentary  the  Sena- 
tors would  like  to  make  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a  Glenn 
amendment  on  nonproliferation  report- 
ing requirements  on  Pakistan. 

Senator  Helms  has  an  amendment  to 
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expand  existing  prohibitions  on  aid  for 
land  reform  in  El  Salvador. 

Senator  Proxmire  has  an  amendment 
to  deobligate  AID  funds  for  Syria. 

Senators  Kasten  and  Inouye  have  an 
amendment  involving  a  contingency 
fund.  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  deal 
with  that  after  other  amendments  have 
been  disposed  of  because  of  the  discussion 
that  may  have  to  occur  on  it.  That  is  one 
case  and  the  only  case  I  know  of  so  far 
where  we  would  prefer  holding  off. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  an  amendment 
which  would  establish  a  special  envoy  to 
produce  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  El  Sal- 
vador. This  would  require  discussion  with 
Senator  Hatfield. 

It  is  probable  that  a  rollcall  vote  would 
be  required  on  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Kassebaum  to  repeal  the  Clark  amend- 
ment with  additional  language. 

Senator  Helms  has  an  amendment  to 
repeal  prohibitions  on  Chile. 

Senator  Glenn  has  an  amendment 
with  respect  to  mandatory  aid  cuts  when 
a  nonnuclear  country  detonates  a  nu- 
clear device. 

Other  amendments  include:  Senator 
Glenn,  to  provide  Symington  waiver  for 
Pakistan  for  6  years  only;  Senator 
Tower,  regarding  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee control  over  SDAF;  Senator 
Tower,  regarding  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee control  over  defense  leasing  pro- 
vision: Senator  Kasten.  regarding  dele- 
tion of  all  SFRC  earmarks :  and  Senator 
Hatch,  to  rejoin  ACTION  and  Peace 
Corps. 

Those  will  possibly  require  discussion 
and  amendments,  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill  prefer  to  deal  with  the  noncon- 
troversial  matters  first. 

Suppose,  then,  we  start  with  the  tech- 
nical amendments: 

UP  AMINDICENT  NO.  «4« 

(Purpose:  Tn  mak»  technical  amendments) 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pibct)  pro- 
poses  an   unprlnted   amendment  numbered 
444  in  a  technical  nature. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  6.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  ",  or 
foreign  procurement  in  the  United  States 
under  coproductlon  arrangements". 

On  page  19.  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

(c)  Section  S03(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "specified  In  sec- 
tion 604(a)  (1)  of  this  Act,  within  the  dollar 
limitations  of  that  section,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "country.". 

On  page  26.  line  2.  strike  out  "secUon  104 
(c) "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  104 
(g)". 

On  page  33.  line  21.  insert  "and  the"  im- 
mediately after  the  quotation  marks. 

On  page  40.  line  5.  strike  out  "United 
States,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,". 

On  page  45,  line  3.  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 
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On  page  55.  line  2.  insert  "(other  than 
policy  guidance)"  after  "101(b)". 

On  page  55.  lines  10  and  II.  strike  out 
"subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  under  section  3  of  this  Act""  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3). 
or  (4)  of  this  subsection  or  under  subsection 
(b)". 

On  page  56.  line  1.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  (1)". 

On  page  56.  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following: 

(2)  The  Agency  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  is  abolished. 

On  page  63,  line  2,  strike  out  the  comma. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  page  6. 
lines  16  and  17:  This  strikes  out  language 
added  by  the  bill  which  is  already  cur- 
rent law. 

Page  19.  lines  3  and  4:  This  strikes 
out  a  cross  reference  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  which  is  made  inac- 
curate by  a  change  in  the  current  law 
made  in  the  bill. 

Page  26,  line  2:  This  change  in  a  ref- 
erence to  a  section  is  necessitated  by  a 
printing  error. 

Page  33,  line  21 :  This  corrects  a  gram- 
matical error. 

Page  40.  line  5:  This  clarifies  the  place 
in  the  law  for  which  the  bill  has  inserted 
additional  language. 

Page  45,  line  3:  This  corrects  the  use 
of  a  term. 

Page  55,  line  2:  This  conforms  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  transferring  functions 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment with  language  elsewhere  in  the  bill 
transferring  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Page  55.  lines  10  and  11:  This  corrects 
a  cross  reference. 

Page  56.  line  1,  and  page  56.  lines  12 
and  13:  This  clarifies  the  intent  of  the 
section  in  the  bill  which  abolishes  the 
U.S.  International  Development  Cooper- 
ation Agency. 

Page  63,  line  2 :  This  corrects  punctua- 
tion. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection 
to  these  technical  amendments. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  ccwxect.  We  have 
been  through  them  and  we  recommend 
the  Senate  agree  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  444)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Chau". 

Is  it  possible  now  for  Senator  Pell  to 
raise  any  amendment  that  may  be  dis- 
posed of  now,  or  his  own  amendment 
dealing  with  human  rights  language 
concerning  Pakistan? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    44S 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
conslderaticm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
446: 

StrUe  lines  17  through  23  on  page  82  and. 
in  lieu  thereof,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  620E. — Assistance  to  Pakistan. 

The  Congress  recognizes  that  Soviet  forces 
occupying  Afghanistan  pose  a  secxirity  threat 
to  Pakistan.   The   Congress   also   recognizes 


that  an  Independent  and  democratic  Paki- 
stan with  continued  friendly  ties  with  the 
United  States  is  in  the  interest  of  both  na- 
tions. The  Congress  finds  that  United  States" 
assistance  will  help  Pakistan  maintain  its  in- 
dependence. Assistance  to  Pakistan  Is  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  people  of  Pakistan  by 
helping  them  meet  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan 
and  by  promoting  economic  development.  In 
authorizing  assistance  to  Pakistan,  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  promote  the  expeditious 
restoration  of  full  civil  liberties  and  repre- 
sentative government  in  Pakistan. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  read  since  it  is  self- 
explanatory. 

My  amendment  modifies  the  prefatory 
language  authorizing  assistance  to  Pak- 
istan to  express  the  hope  our  assistance 
will  promote  the  restoration  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  civil  liberties. 
It  is  intended  to  send  a  signal  of  ou' 
concern  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  Pakistan. 

In  Pakistan.  U.  S.  assistance  is  widely 
seen  as  an  endorsement  of  President  Zia 
ul-Haq's  military  regime.  Our  identifi- 
cation with  the  Zia  regime  carries  the 
risk  that  we  will  be  blamed  for  its  con- 
duct. Indeed  several  prominent  and  pop- 
ular opposition  leaders  have  warned  that 
U.S.  assistance  to  Zia  now  could  do  great 
harm  to  our  long-term  relationship  with 
Pakistan. 

Human  rights  violations  in  Pakistan 
have  escalated  in  the  last  year.  Promi- 
nent politicians  continue  to  be  held  in 
prison  without  charge  and  imder  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  There  have  been 
credible  reports  of  beatings  and  torture 
of  political  prisoners. 

Most  civil  liberties  continue  to  be  sus- 
pended in  Pakistan.  As  the  most  recent 
State  Department  Human  Rights  r^iort 
grimly  notes: 

Restriction  on  dissent  and  individual  free- 
dom have  grovirn  during  the  past  year,  while 
citizens  rights  have  diminished. 

My  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
U.S.  assistance  should  benefit  the  peo- 
ple of  Pakistan  and  should  not  be  seen 
as  support  for  continued  military  rule  or 
for  the  abridgement  of  fimdamental  hu- 
man rights. 

Mr.  PERCTY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  American  assistance  is 
designed  to  help  the  pec4}le  of  Pakistan. 
Tliere  is  probably  no  area  of  the  world 
that  I  have  visited  more  frequently  and 
have  been  more  deeply  concerned  about 
than  the  Near  East.  It  is  an  area  beset 
with  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  crushing  problem  of  population. 

In  a  dining  room  adjoining  the  (Cham- 
ber, the  Mansfield  Room,  the  Population 
Council  is  having  a  meeting  hosted  by 
Senator  Mathias.  a  distingiiished  mem- 
ber of  our  Foreign  Rdations  Committee. 

Certainly  they  fully  appreciate  the 
problem  that  Pakistan  Is  attempting  to 
cope  with,  as  is  Bangladesh  and  India, 
and  recognize  that  we  run  hard  to  stand 
still  if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
population. 

For  this  reason,  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan  we  should  take  into 
account  the  people  of  Pakistan.  Cer- 
tainly the  development  of  representa- 
tive national  institutions  in  Pakistan  is 
in  Pakistan's  own  interest. 
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I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  because  If  this  resolution  had 
not  been  offered,  there  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  a  resolution  would  have 
been  offered  that  would  be  much 
stronger  in  tone  and  that  would  be  less 
acceptable  to  this  administration  and 
to  many  of  us  who  look  upon  ourselves 
as  friends  of  Pakistan  but  who  in  a  spirit 
of  friendship  wish  to  speak  forthrjghtly 
to  them  about  certain  of  our  concerns. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
the  moderation  of  his  language  which  is 
far  more  acceptable  than  other  efforts 
that  may  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  I  feel  with  the  adoptlcm  of 
this  amendment  it  will  preclude  and 
make  unnecessary  other  less  satisfactory 
amendments. 

I,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
accept  this  amendment.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  445)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Mitchell,  has  an  amendment. 

I  wish  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  for  promptly  com- 
ing to  the  floor  as  we  have  requested 
so  that  we  may  dispose  of  as  many  of  the 
amendments  as  possible.  I  have  indicated 
that  we  feel  that  this  amendment,  sub- 
ject to  one  modification,  can  be  accepted, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  time  for  a  presentation  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.    581 

Mr.  President.  I  caU  from  the  desk 
printed  amendment  No.  561  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitcrsll), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Wjonxut,  Mr.  Lkvin,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Haet.  ISt.  Bavcus.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Leabt,  and  Mr.  Buupms.  propoees  print- 
ed amendment  numbered  561. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84,  between  lines  3  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"NOMINATION   rOt  THE  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT 

secrctaet  or  state  po«  human  bights  and 

RCMANITAUAN  AITAIES 

"S«c.  716.  (a)  The  Congress  Hnds  that- 
'll) the  United  States  has  long  been  a 
leading  defender  of  the  basic  rights  of  perse- 
cuted, oppressed,  and  endangered  people 
around  the  world,  and  should  conUnue  In 
this  role;  and 

"(2)  effective  foreign  policy  Information 
requires  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  possess  current  and  accurate 
Information  derived  from  continuous  obser- 
vation and  review  of  all  matters  Dertalnln;? 
to  human  rlghu  and  humanitarian  affaln 


(Including  matters  relating  to  refugees,  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  missing  in  action) . 

"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

"(1)  a  strong  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  human  rights  should  continue  to  be  a 
central  feature  of  American  foreign  policy; 
and 

"(2)  the  President,  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  should  submit  to  the  Senate  the  name 
of  a  nominee  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  as  established  by  sec- 
tion 624(()  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.". 

On  page  84,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sxc.  716." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sxc.  717.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bumpers, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiBcient  second? 

There  Is  not  a  sufBcient  second. 

If  the  Senator  will  renew  that  request 
at  the  appropriate  time,  we  will  see  what 
we  can  do. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ex- 
presses what  I  believe  is  the  majority 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  that  a 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  human 
rights  should  continue  to  be  a  central 
feature  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Although  President  Reagan  has  been 
in  oflSce  for  over  8  months,  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Hu- 
man Rights  remains  unfilled.  The  central 
feature  of  my  amendment  is  a  provision 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  fill  this  im- 
portant position  expeditiously.  The 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Hatfield,  Kennedy,  Levin,  Dodd,  Baucus, 
Bumpers,  and  Leahy. 

In  the  wake  of  the  controversy  over  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights,  suggestions  have  been  made  that 
the  OfiBce  of  Human  Rights  be  abolished. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  role  of 
Government  in  furthering  human  rights 
is  properly  included  within  Government's 
other  responsibilities  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic, strategic,  and  trade  Interests  of 
the  Nation. 

Concern  has  been  voiced  that  an  OflQce 
of  Human  Rights  may,  in  some  way,  rep- 
resent an  Imposition  of  uniquely  Amer- 
ican values  on  other  cultures  and  other 
governments.  It  has  even  been  argued 
that  an  OflBce  of  Human  Rights  may,  in 
fact,  nm  counter  to  our  national  interest 
by  imposing  considerations  on  policy 
questions  which  prevent  policies  being 
carefully  defined  and  carried  out. 

All  these  reservations  about  the  role  of 
Government  in  enhancing  human  rights 
are  grounded  in  the  idea  that  what  a  na- 
tion's government  does  is  separable  from 
what  the  nation  Itself  is. 

But  the  actions  of  a  government  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  nation  itself. 
We  ought  not  express  our  misgivings 
about  the  complexity  of  human  rights 


issues  In  the  world  today  by  abandoning 
the  one  ofBce  in  our  Government  whose 
stated  and  single  goal  is  their  enhance- 
ment. 

The  history  of  what  our  Nation  is  and 
stands  for  illustrates  that  as  long  as  we 
remain  the  United  States  of  America,  we 
can  never  be  unconcerned  about  human 
rights. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
great  Nation.  We  have  the  largest  and 
most  productive  economy  in  the  world 
and  the  most  powerful  military  forces  In 
all  of  human  history. 

But  the  United  States  was  a  great  na- 
tion long  before  it  possessed  economic  or 
military  strength.  The  United  States  was 
a  great  nation  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  when  it  contained  fewer  than  4 
million  persons  clinging  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Its  greatness  then  was  based 
not  on  American  power,  but  on  Ameri- 
can ideals.  It  still  is. 

The  history  of  man  is,  unfortunately, 
largely  a  record  of  oppression. 

Here,  for  what  in  the  sweep  of  his- 
tory is  but  a  brief  moment,  the  Ideals  of 
liberty,  justice,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity have  become  living  realities.  The 
people  of  the  world  know  that.  They 
have  known  it  for  two  centuries.  That  is 
why  so  many  of  them  have  come  here 
and  why  so  many  more  now  try  so 
desperately  to  reach  American  shores. 

If  the  source  of  our  appeal  were  mili- 
tary strength,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
attract  a  goodly  share  of  Immigrants 
since  it  too  Is  a  great  power.  But  no 
boatloads  of  refugees  risk  their  lives  to 
reach  Soviet  soil. 

Indeed,  as  we  pass  laws  to  keep  people 
out.  the  Communists  build  walls  to  keep 
them  in. 

Foremost  among  American  ideals  is 
our  belief— our  faith— In  the  worth  of 
the  individual.  No  principle  Is  etched 
more  deeply  in  the  American  character 
than  that  represented  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights:  Each  individual  possesses  in- 
alienable rights  that  are  secure  from 
violation  by  anyone  else,  including  the 
Government — especially  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  most  of  mankind,  paist  and  pres- 
ent, that  has  not  been  true. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  danger.  The  power 
of  the  weapons  of  destruction  has  in- 
creased more  in  the  past  half-century 
than  in  all  the  previous  mlUenia  of  re- 
corded history.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  greater  willingness  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence to  achieve  goals,  by  individuals  and 
by  governments. 

Strikingly,  much  of  the  violence  and 
terror  engaged  in  by  governments  Is 
against  their  own  people.  With  good 
reason,  many  people  fear  their  own  gov- 
ernments. 

And  the  governments  which  inspire 
the  greatest  fear  are  the  ones  which 
most  loudly  proclaim  the  principle  that 
the  repression  of  human  beings  within 
the  borders  of  a  nation  state  is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  and  no  legitimate 
concern  to  any  other  nation  state. 

That  principle  has  been  endorsed  by 
such  nations  as  the  Soviet  Union  today 
and  Nazi  Germany  in  the  past.  It  echoes 
in  the  actions  of  such  murderous  regimes 
as  Idi  Amln's  in  Uganda  and  Pol  Pot's 
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in  Cambodia.  It  nourishes  the  conten- 
tions of  such  regimes  as  Argentina's  and 
Paraguay's,  which  assert  that  their  treat- 
ment of  their  citizens  Is  no  one's  busi- 
ness. 

In  1937.  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  met  at  the  French  spa  of  Evian  to 
explore  joint  action  to  save  the  Jews  of 
Germany.  No  agreement  proved  possible. 
The  willingness  of  the  civilized  world 
then  to  placate  Hitler's  Germany,  to 
ignore  the  fate  of  the  Jews  there,  and  to 
play  down  reports  of  mass  murder  in 
the  East  made  possible  the  Holocaust, 
the  central  most  terrible  episode  in  the 
human  experience  in  this  century. 

The  postwar  world  recognized  that  the 
treatment  of  citizens  within  national 
borders  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of 
a  nation  state  or  a  national  government. 
The  postwar  world  joined  together  in 
our  own  country,  under  American  lead- 
ership in  San  Francisco,  and  drafted  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Our  current  human  rights  statutes  stem 
from  that  antecedent  and  seek  to  fur- 
ther the  goal  of  a  humane  world. 

There  is  no  more  compelling  com- 
mandment in  the  entire  Judeo-Chrls- 
tian  tradition  than  the  one  which 
asserts  that  we  are.  indeed,  our  brothers' 
keepers.  To  the  limited  and  Imperfect 
degree  that  governments  can  carry  out 
that  commandment,  our  human  rights 
statutes  represent  an  honorable,  essen- 
tial expression  of  what  we.  as  a  nati(Mi 
are,  and  what  wo,  as  a  nation,  should 
seek  to  remain. 

We  cannot  be  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  of  equal  worth, 
that  all  men  have  equal  rights,  unless  we 
apply  those  beliefs  to  all  men — not  to 
the  select  few  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
live  in  democratic  societies  and  enjoy 
ci\il  liberties. 

Human  rights  are  not  divisible.  Our 
tradition,  oxu^  moral  code  and  every- 
thing we  know  informs  us  that  as  long 
as  one  of  our  fellow  human  beings  suf- 
fers, we  are  all  thereby  diminished. 

And  human  lights  are  not  divisible 
from  those  creations  of  human  beings 
which  we  call  governments.  We  cannot 
be  and  remain  humane  beings  unless 
our  Institutions — Including  our  govern- 
ments— are  also  humane. 

All  governments,  including  our  own, 
respond  imperfectly  to  the  challenge  of 
upholding  hmnan  rights.  When  that 
happens,  some  who  call  themselves  real- 
ists contend  that  government  cannot 
and  ought  not  make  moral  judgments. 
They  argue  that  government's  sole  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  practical  economic  and 
strategic  Interests.  They  cite  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  who  said  that  "We  are 
the  friends  of  liberty  everywhere,  but 
the  custodians  only  of  our  own." 

"niat  maxim  may  have  been  appro- 
priate to  a  small,  new  struggling  nation 
in  the  dawn  of  the  industrial  era.  But  it 
is  surely  no  measure  of  our  Nation's 
responsibilities  today.  Nor  does  it  bear 
any  realistic  relevance  to  the  world  of 
the  20th  century,  where  the  fates  of  all 
nations  are  Inextricably  intertwined. 

I  believe  another  American  President, 
our  first  and  greatest  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln,  more  truly  and 


more  fully  expressed  the  view  of  Amer- 
icans today  when  he  said: 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  de- 
serve it  not  for  themselves,  and,  under  a  Just 
Ood.  cannot  long  retain  it. 

This  century  bears  out  the  truth  of 
that  prophetic  remark. 

Our  goal  in  foreign  policy  remains,  as 
it  ever  has,  to  seek  peace,  to  encourage 
industry,  and  to  nourish  trade  between 
the  nations.  On  that  basis,  America 
found  its  prosperity  in  the  past  and  on 
that  basis  will  continue  to  flourish  in 
the  future. 

And  so  long  as  our  own  future  re- 
mains so  closely  tied  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  so  long  must  we  re- 
main concerned  and  active  in  support 
of  the  principles  which  animate  our 
Nation. 

Liberty,  justice,  and  democracy  are 
surely  our  paramount  values.  They  are 
values  sought  by  ordinary  people 
throughout  the  world.  They  are  values 
which  are  denounced  and  trivialized  and 
suborned  by  totalitarian  and  authoriza- 
tion regimes  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  give  voice 
and  action  to  our  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  true  meaning  and  the  practical 
expression  of  those  values  In  our  world. 

To  do  less  is  to  concede  to  the  totali- 
tarian nations  that  there  is  liberty  in 
Afghanistan,  that  justice  is  served  by 
government  goon  squads,  and  that  free- 
dom flourishes  in  the  Gulag. 

Those  are  obviously  Ues,  and  if  we 
have  any  national  moral  obligation 
whatever,  it  is  to  fight  the  spread  of 
those  lies. 

We  cannot  do  so  if  we  permit  any 
friendly  nation  to  trade  with  us,  to  buy 
our  arms,  to  entertain  our  ambassadors 
and  our  businessmen  while  its  own 
agents  hunt  down  and  torture  atul  kill 
their  own  people.  We  cannot  do  so  If  we 
will  not  permit  our  trade  policies  to  be 
influenced  by  the  extent  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  practitioners  of  practical  politics, 
of  politics  empty  of  moral  content,  argue 
that  any  friendly  nation  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  anything  from  us.  They 
argue  that  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  ought  to  be  determined  solely  on 
the  basis  of  our  economic  and  strategic 
needs. 

Tliat  is  a  view  the  Soviet  Union  Itself 
endorses  wholeheartedly. 

But  there  is  no  basis  for  that  view  in 
American  pohcy.  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution, or  In  the  American  tradition. 

The  American  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual liberty,  to  personal  dignity,  to 
human  self-worth  stands  unalterably 
opposed  to  it. 

The  public  debate  over  the  extent  and 
the  limits  of  Government's  role  in  en- 
hancing human  rights  in  the  world  is 
today  In  danger  of  becoming  a  confron- 
tation between  the  proponents  of  do- 
mestic policy  differences. 

Domestic  political  differences  can  and 
should  play  a  role  in  setting  the  terms 
of  our  Nation's  policies  abroad,  but  they 
should  not  dominate  the  debate. 

What  is  at  stake  is  more  important 
than  domestic  doctrinal  differences:  It 


goes  to  the  heart  of  what  our  country 
stands  for. 

Are  we  willing  to  embrace  the  bar- 
barities of  the  totalitarians  of  the  right 
in  order  to  excoriate  the  totalitarians 
of  the  left?  Are  we  willing  to  embrace 
a  foreign  policy  which  negates  the 
struggle  of  individuals  in  favor  of  larger 
issues? 

In  a  nation  founded  and  sustained  on 
the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals, 
what  larger  issue  can  there  be? 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  what  they 
do.  We  cannot  assert  respect  for  human- 
ity and  tolerate  torture.  We  cannot  and 
ought  not  pretend  a  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  Individual  and  coimte- 
nance  the  negation  of  individuality 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  totalitarian 
regimes,  left,  right  and  center. 

If  our  Ideals  are  to  have  meaning, 
our  Government  must  act  on  them.Wlth- 
out  practical  expression,  our  ideals  are 
nothing  but  rhetoric.  Unless  they  are 
embodied  in  our  policies,  they  remain 
lifeless.  It  is  action  which  gives  life  to 
ideals.  And  to  remain  true  to  otir  ideals 
as  a  nation,  our  national  government 
must  be  willing  to  take  action  on  our 
princlples. 

The  United  States  now  has  an  Office 
of  Human  Rights  at  the  Department  of 
State.  Statute  stipulates  that  this  ofBce 
be  directed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  Insure  that 
our  foreign  policy  makers  fully  under- 
stand the  human  rights  implications  of 
policy  alternatives. 

I  am  extremely  distressed  that  this  of- 
fice has  remained  vacant  for  8  months. 
Moreover,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
message  which  we  are  sending  to  foreign 
governments,  and  to  oppressed  people 
who  look  to  the  United  States  for  help 
and  hope. 

The  amendment  now  before  this  Sen- 
ate is  designed  to  send  a  straight  forward 
message  to  our  President.  The  message 
is  that  the  Congress  persists  in  believing 
that  the  United  States  should  continue 
in  its  role  as  a  leading  defender  of  the 
basic  rights  of  persecuted,  oppressed, 
and  endangered  people  aroimd  the  world. 
And  secondly,  that  the  structure  estab- 
lished in  existing  statute  should  be 
maintained  and  allowed  to  function  as 
envisioned  bv  the  legislation  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  express  their  strong,  un- 
equivocal feelings  that  the  United  States 
of  America  stands  for  liberty,  justice, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  democracy, 
and  we  reaffirm  the  message  that  has 
been  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  Nation's 
strength  from  the  day  the  United  States 
was  founded. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  wish  to  commend  mv  friend  from 
Maine  for  his  extraordinarily  timely 
amendment  and  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  puts  it  before  this  body. 
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We  should  stall  po  longer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  filling  the  position  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  tfte  Senator  from 
Maine.  Other  positions  essential  to  for- 
eign relations  have  been  filled.  Passage 
of  this  amendment  woul'd  be  a  symbolic 
gesture  to  the  administration  that  the 
Senate  perceives  human  rights  as  an 
issue  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  United  States  has  been  without 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  over  8  months 
now  and  our  foreign  policy  reflects  the 
absence.  It  is  essential  that  an  official 
advocate  of  human  rights  figure  into  our 
foreign  policy  decisions  in  order  to  come 
closer  to  achieving  a  just  and  balanced 
policy. 

Since  1977,  when  the  position  was 
created,  human  rights  has  been  oCBcially 
recognized  as  a  critical  factor  in  deter- 
mining foreign  policy.  Our  Nation  has 
been  one  of  the  most  vocal  and  visible 
defenders  of  these  basic  rights. 

We  have  acted  as  a  catalyst  in  devel- 
oping a  world  consciousness  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  fundamental  contribution 
which  human  rights  make  to  human 
existence.  We  are  told  that  it  is  our 
strategic  interests  which  must  come  first 
not  the  internal  policies  of  our  allies  and 
friends.  And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
totally  false  dichotomy. 

No  one  has  put  it  better  and  has  shown 
the  falsity  of  that  dichotomy  than 
Thomas  Buergenthal  in  his  speech  "Hu- 
man Rights  And  The  U.S.  National 
Interest." 

Mr.  Buergenthal  is  dean  of  the  Wash- 
ington College  of  Law  of  the  American 
University  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Part  of  his  speech  reads  as  follows: 

I  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  what 
it  stands  for  presents  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  U.S.  national  interest.  But  the  threat 
Is  not  only  military  or  subversive.  It  is  also 
Ideological  and  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
fronted on  the  Ideological  level  as  well.  In 
today's  world.  Ideology  Is  as  much  a  weapon 
as  Is  sophisticated  weaponry.  A  sound  human 
rights  policy  provides  the  U.S.  with  an  Ideol- 
ogy that  distinguishes  us  most  clearly  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  seriously  undercuts 
the  Ideological  appeal  of  Communism. 

It  Is  the  only  ideology,  the  only  dream,  if 
you  win,  that  the  people  of  the  U.S.  share 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
second  and  third  worlds.  The  quest  for  hu- 
man rights  and  human  dignity  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  contemporary  life  of  universal  di- 
mensions and  immense  significance  In  the 
struggle  between  East  and  West.  And  those 
who  do  not  grasp  Its  significance  do  not  know 
much  about  the  world  we  live  in  and  the 
forces  that  shape  it. 

Dean  Buergenthal  continues: 
To  suggest  that  we  are  imposing  our  values 
on  others  by  promoting  human  rights  in 
other  countries,  be  it  against  totalitarianism 
or  oppressive  regimes,  is  to  reveal  one's  ar- 
roginoe  and  ignorance.  If  we  do  not  grasp 
the  political  and  emotional  significance  of 
the  human  rights  movement,  we  shall  forfeit 
the  only  real  competitive  advantage  we  have 
in  the  struggle  to  contain  Soviet  expansion - 
Ism  and  counteract  its  Influence  In  the  de- 
veloping world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ton- 
sent  that  the  full  speech  bv  Dean  Buer- 
genthal be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Human  Rights  and  thx  U.S.  National 

INTBKEST 

(By  Thomas  Buergenthal) 

(Speech  delivered  on  March  10.  1981  at  the 
Meridian  House  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation.) 

(Judge  Thomas  Buergenthal  is  the  Dean 
of  the  Washington  College  of  Law  of  The 
American  University.  He  Is  the  sole  American 
Judge  on  the  Organization  of  American 
States'  Inter- American  Court  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  president  of  the  recently  es- 
tablished Inter-American  Institute  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  which  has  its  seat  in  San  Jose, 
Co3ta  Rica.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  Few  other  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  initiatives  have  been  as  misun- 
derstood and  as  poorly  articulated  as  has  our 
human  rights  policy.  The  level  of  debate  on 
this  subject  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
sophomorlc,  and  that  Is  true  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Its  proponents  and  its  opponents. 
Part  of  the  blame  rests  with  President  Car- 
ter and  the  fact  that  he  promoted  the  policy 
with  the  righteous  rhetoric  of  a  fundamen- 
talist sermon  so  that  much  of  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  took  on  a  moralistic  tone.  And 
the  few  efforts  that  were  made  by  the  Carter 
Administration  to  Justify  the  policy  to  the 
public  in  terms  of  our  national  Interest  did 
not  get  much  of  a  hearing. 

The  current  Administration  falls  into  a 
similar  trap.  Its  spokesmen  criticize  and  re- 
ject a  strong  human  rights  policy  because 
they  see  it  as  having  purely  moral  but  very 
little,  if  any.  political  significance.  They  view 
it  as  a  propaganda  tool  to  be  used  against  the 
Soviets,  but  not  to  criticize  our  allies.  They 
argue  that  totalitarianism  of  the  left  is  worse 
than  the  respression  of  the  right  practised  by 
some  of  our  allies. 

They  contend  that  the  U.S.  faces  a  formi- 
dable adversary  In  Soviet  expansionism  and 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  being  the  moral 
policeman  of  the  world,  imposing  its  own 
values  on  the  rest  of  the  world:  that  the  U.S. 
needs  allies  and  cannot  afford  to  alienate 
friendly  antl-Communlst  governments  even 
if  they  are  repressive.  In  short,  they  contend 
that  what  we  need  is  to  balance  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  against  foreign  policy 
assets. 

I  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  what  It 
stands  for  presents  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  U.S.  national  Interest.  But  the  threat  Is 
not  only  military  or  subversive.  It  is  also 
ideological  and  It  must  therefore  be  con- 
fronted on  the  Ideological  level  as  well.  In  to- 
day's world.  Ideology  is  as  much  a  weapon  as 
is  sophisticated  weaponry.  A  sound  human 
rights  policy  provides  the  VS.  with  an  Ideol- 
ogy that  distinguishes  us  most  clearly  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  seriously  undercuts  the 
Ideological  appeal  of  Communism.  It  is  the 
only  ideology,  the  only  dream,  if  you  will, 
that  the  people  of  the  U.S.  share  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  second  and 
third  worlds.  The  quest  for  human  rights  and 
human  dignity  is  a  phenomenon  of  contem- 
porary life  of  universal  dimensions  and  im- 
mense significance  in  the  struggle  between 
East  and  West.  And  those  who  do  not  grasp 
its  significance  do  not  know  much  about  the 
world  we  live  In  and  the  forces  that  shape  It. 

All  over  the  world  human  beings  are  dying, 
human  beings  are  being  tortured,  human 
beings  disappear,  are  being  Imprisoned,  and 
are  held  in  Insane  asylums — all  because  they 
believe  In  the  human  rights  and  freedoms  the 
American  people  take  for  granted. 

To  suggest  that  we  are  imposing  our  values 
on  others  by  promoting  human  rights  in 
other  countries,  be  it  against  totalitarianism 
or  oppressive  regimes,  is  to  reveal  one's  ar- 
rogance and  ignorance.  If  we  do  not  grasp  the 
political  and  emotional  significance  of  the 
human  rights  movement,  we  shall  forfeit  the 
only  rsal  competitive  advantage  we  have  in 
the  struggle  to  contain  Soviet  expansionism 


and  counteract  its  influence  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

The  human  rights  policy  which  the  U.S. 
followed  in  the  past  six  years — it  all  started 
with  Congressional  action  in  1973-4,  with 
President  Ford's  strong  support  of  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  and  President  Carter's  enthusiastic 
espousal  and  promotion  of  human  rights — 
has  had  a  blgnlflcant  impact. 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  it  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  democratic 
regimes  in  Peru.  Ecuador  and,  for  all  too 
short  a  period,  in  Bolivia.  It  ushered  In  a 
liberalization  process  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  In  the  hemisphere;  It  led  to  the 
entry  Into  force  of  the  American  Convention 
on  Human  Righu  and  the  esUbllshment  of 
the  Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights. 

And.  most  importantly,  the  U.S.  began  to 
lose  the  Image  It  has  had  in  the  hemisphere 
as  a  government  which  allies  itself  with  and 
supports  oppression  in  Latin  America.  The 
U.S.  began  to  be  seen  as  a  country  willing  to 
Identify  itself  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  region. 

This  realization  opened  up  democratic  al- 
ternatives In  the  hemisphere — one  no  longer 
had  to  chose  only  between  Communism  on 
the  one  hand  and  rightist  oppression  on  the 
other. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  my  emphasis 
on  the  political  benefits  to  the  U.S.  of  a 
strong  human  rights  policy.  I  believe  in 
human  rights  because  I  believe  It  Is  criminal 
and  immoral  to  deny  human  beings  their 
basic  rights  and  to  violate  them  with  Im- 
punity. It  doesn't  much  matter,  however, 
whether  U.S.  policymakers  share  my  con- 
victions. If  they  believe  that  morality  has 
no  place  in  foreign  policy,  so  be  It.  Let  them, 
therefore,  assess  the  foreign  policy  benefits 
of  a  strong  human  rights  policy  in  purely 
Realpolitik  terms  before  they  scrap  it. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  comparative 
advantage  we  have  in  this  sphere  over  the 
Soviets.  If  the  U.S.  wants  to  exploit  this  ad- 
vantage, it  has  to  have  an  ideologically 
neutral  human  rights  policy. 

By  this  I  mean  that  it  has  to  express  its 
opposition  to  violations  of  human  rights 
with  equal  fervor,  whether  or  not  the  viola- 
tions are  committed  by  the  left  or  the  right. 
The  iMlicy  to  be  effective  has  to  be  credible 
and  it  can  only  be  credible  If  It  Is  ideo- 
logically neutral. 

People  alt  around  the  world  have  to  see 
that  the  U.S.  stands  for  human  rights — not 
cnly  for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  also  in  Central  America,  in  South 
America,  in  Africa,  and  In  Asia. 

If  instead  we  close  our  eyes  to  violations  by 
cur  friends  and  criticize  only  our  adversaries, 
we  will  have  reduced  the  policy  to  a  mere 
propaganda  tool — and  the  world  will  know 
U  for  the  hypocrisy  it  Is.  And  it  wUl  not  be 
R  foreign  policy  asset. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
other  foreign  policy  interests  that  the  US. 
must  take  into  account.  Human  rights  should 
not  and  cannot  be  the  only  issue  decision- 
makers have  to  take  into  consideration  In 
shaping  foreign  policy.  It  needs  to  be  treated 
as  an  important  foreign  policy  concern,  how- 
ever, and  to  dismiss  It  as  moral  claptrap  Is 
to  do  serious  barm  to  the  U.S.  national 
Interest. 

A  word  about  intervention  which  always 
pops  up  in  discussions  about  human  rights. 
There  is  the  argument,  for  example,  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  international  law  for  one 
country  to  compile  reports  on  the  state  of 
human  rights  in  another  country  and  to  pub- 
lish these  reports.  It  is  also  contended  that 
It  Is  Illegal  intervention  for  one  country  to 
complain  publicly  that  another  country  is 
violating  human  rights.  That  is  nonsense, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  both  under  general 
International  law  and  under  our  own  heml- 
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■pberle  International  law.  I  don't  know  of 
any  international  lawyer  of  stature  who 
would  seriously  espouse  that  thesis  today. 

Aa  a  political  matter,  moreover,  it  is  as 
much  Intervention  for  the  U.S.  today  to 
identify  Itaelf  with  a  government  that  en- 
gages in  serious  violations  of  human  rights 
as  it  Is  to  disassociate  Itself  from  that  gov- 
ernment and  to  take  a  public  stand  against 
those  practices.  The  political  reality  la  that 
a  superpower  simply  cannot  avoid  interven- 
tion by  association;  we  have  to  face  up  to 
this  fact.  Given  this  reality,  the  only  serious 
Issue  Is  whether  we  are  perceived  as  inter- 
vening by  identifying  ourselves  with  a  repres- 
sive regime  or  by  expressing  our  opposition  to 
repression.  I  believe  it  is  not  In  the  UJB. 
national  Interest  to  support  or  be  Identified 
with  repressive  regimes  whether  of  the  left 
or  the  right. 

Those  opposing  an  effective  U.S.  human 
rights  policy  argue  that  it  contributes  to  the 
demise  of  governments  friendly  to  the  U.S. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  simplistic  view  of 
the  impact  of  the  policy.  It  Is  rarely  ever  a 
question  of  the  demise  or  survival  of  a  re- 
gime. 

If  a  government  friendly  to  the  U.S.  en- 
gages In  repressive  practices,  U.S.  policy.  If 
properly  managed  and  articulated,  can  move 
the  government,  over  time,  either  towards 
more  repression  or  towards  less  repression. 
The  best  example  of  this  phenomenon  oc- 
curred since  the  new  Administration  took 
over. 

It  was  perceived,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  op- 
posing human  rights,  and  Immediately  some 
governments  in  the  hemisphere  began  to 
crack  down  on  human  rights  activists,  not 
because  they  had  suddenly  become  a  threat 
to  the  regime,  but  because  the  time  was  ripe. 
Most  of  the  once  friendly  governments  lost 
to  the  U.S.  side  were  lost  because  of  their 
long  history  of  repression  and  our  identifi- 
cation with  those  regimes:  they  were  not  lost 
because  of  our  human  rights  policy. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S. 
should  "destabilize"  governments,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  and  should  make  its  in- 
fluence felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  super- 
power, particularly  In  this  hemisphere,  it 
cannot  avoid  making  its  Influence  felt,  and 
the  onlv  l?«u*  is  whether  it  will  opt  for  a  pol- 
icy that  is  In  the  U.S.  national  Interest  or 
detrimental  to  it. 

To  conclude,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  what 
worries  me  most  about  our  current  policy 
direction  is  that  the  Administration  appears 
to  have  decided  upon  a  serious  foreign  policy 
change  without  having  thoroughly  examined 
the  question  whether  In  fact  the  VS.  na- 
tional Interest  Is  advanced  or  harmed  by  a 
strong  human  rights  policy.  What  we  have 
heard  thus  far  on  the  subject  are  slogans. 
What  is  lacking  U  substantial  evidence  and 
analysis. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous political  blunder  for  the  U.S.  to  abandon 
a  policy  that  identifies  us  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  and 
the  world.  Olven  our  own  political  system 
and  traditions,  a  credible  US.  human  rights 
policy  can  enjoy  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  do  some  good  in  the  world,  and  ad- 
vance our  national  Interest.  That  Is  ^hy  I  be- 
lieve that  it  needs  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in  our 
strategic  interest  to  have  a  human  rights 
policy.  It  is  not  in  our  strategic  Interests 
when  friendly  regimes  or  allies  violate 
the  rights  of  their  citizens  because  those 
regimes  will  be  so  much  weaker  and  less 
helpful  to  us  as  a  result. 

Unfortunately,  calling  for  the  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  does  not  guarantee 
the  United  States  an  active  human  rights 
attitude  dedicated  to  furthering  our  in- 
ternational role.  That  is  precisely  why 
this  body  has  a  moral  and  ethical  duty  to 


send  a  signal  to  the  President  that  he 
ought  to  select  a  nominee  who  regards 
human  rights  as  a  key  element  in  foreign 
policy.  We  must  take  care  of  this  vacancy 
now.  Swift  executive  and  Senate  action 
in  nominating  and  approving  a  suitable 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs  will  provide 
our  Nation  with  an  urgently  needed  voice 
in  foreign  policy  and  is  directly  con- 
sistent with  our  very  urgent  security 
Interests. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  once  existing  Washington 
Star  of  February  18.  1981,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rcucious  Ti>«nTBS  Ask  Paxsmnrr  ro> 

Mkrimc  om  Httman  Richts 

(By  Jim  eastern) 

Prominent  U.S.  religious  leaders  have  asked 
to  meet  with  President  Reagan  to  discuss 
their  concerns  about  human  rights  in  foreign 
policy. 

The  group's  leaders  said  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere 
might  have  been  avoided  if  Reagan  had 
heeded  the  call  they  made  last  December  for 
a  clear  affirmation  of  human  rights. 

But  the  group  said  In  a  letter  dated  Feb.  9 
and  released  yesterday  that  the  reply  they 
received — a  "curt"  note  from  national  secu- 
rity adviser  Richard  Allen — was  "not  ...  an 
acceptable  response"  to  their  December  state- 
ment, which  had  been  signed  by  71  persons. 

The  letter  asking  for  a  meeting  with  Rea- 
gan contained  the  signatures  of  an  additional 
200  religious  leaders,  Including  the  Rev. 
Bailey  Smith,  president  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  Rabbi  Alexander  Scblndler, 
president  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations:  Episcopal  Bishop  John  Walker 
of  Washington:  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh. 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  heads  of  the  organizations  of  Catho- 
lic men's  and  women's  religious  orders  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sister  Blaise  Lupo,  a  MaryknoU  nim  who 
is  co-director  of  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned, 
which  organized  the  appeal,  said  AUen's  re- 
sponse "was  tantamount  to  a  dismissal  of 
the  moral  concerns  of  religious  leaders  who 
represent  the  broadest  range  of  piolltlcal  per- 
suasions In  the  religious  community." 

"It  further  Ignores  the  significant  con- 
stituency whose  concerns  the  signers  repre- 
sent," she  added.  "I  don't  know  of  any  other 
issue  on  which  such  leadership  has  been 
united." 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  comments 
Reagan  and  some  In  his  administration  have 
made  about  religious  leaders'  selectivity  in 
human  rights  concerns,  the  new  letter  said: 

"Mr.  President,  we  oppose  human  rights 
violations  wherever  they  occur,  whether  in 
communist,  capitalist,  socialist  or  mixed- 
economy  countries.  We  are  strongly  con- 
cerned about  human  rights  in  Afghanistan 
and  Cambodia  and  about  religious  Uberty  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"In  this  statement,  however,  we  are  partic- 
ularly concerned  about  nations  where  the 
United  States  has  extensive  economic,  poli- 
tical and  military  Involvement.  This  gives  us 
Influence  whether  we  want  It  or  not,  and 
therefore,  a  greater  responsibility.  They  are 
also  nations  where  your  own  position  on  hu- 
man rights  is  already  being  assessed  with 
great  Interest." 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  final  paragraph  in  a 
letter  referred  to  in  that  article,  which 
was  addressed  by  71  religious  leaders  to 
the  President,  reads  as  follows: 


We  are  partlctilarly  concerned  about  na- 
tions where  the  United  SUtes  has  exten- 
sive economic,  political  and  military  involve- 
ment. This  gives  us  Infiuence  whether  we 
want  It  or  not.  and  therefore,  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  also  nations  where  you 
own  position  on  human  rights  la  already 
being  assessed  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  urgently  needed. 
It  helps  carry  out  the  responsibility 
which  was  so  well  referred  to  by  the  71 
religious  leaders  in  the  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 9,  which  they  wrote  to  President 
Reagan  referred  to  in  the  article  in  the 
Washington  Star. 

Again.  I  commend  my  friend  from 
Maine  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  this  amendment 
has  great  merit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Since  Dr.  Lefever  withdrew 
from  seeking  this  post,  there  has  been 
considerable  speculation  in  the  i>ress 
that  the  President  might  leave  it  un- 
filled. I  believe  it  would  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take to  leave  the  position  unfilled  or, 
worse  yet.  to  abolish  it.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  an  excel- 
lent one  calling  as  it  does  on  the  admin- 
istration to  move  ahead  and  fill  this 
position  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize the  objective  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Mttcheli,,  is  to  fill 
a  position  which  statute  provides.  It  Is 
an  area  of  tremendous  importance.  It 
is  the  essence  of  what  this  Nation  stands 
for. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  sought 
to  focus  attention  on  that  when  creat- 
ing such  a  position. 

However,  the  administration  has  In- 
dicated, after  having  this  matter  under 
review,  that  it  wishes  to  continue  their 
study.  I  would  have  to  report  to  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague  that  there  will  be 
objection,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  reg- 
ister objection  in  behalf  of  at  least  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  majority  side 
if  the  time  frame  is  left  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  words  "not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act" 
can  be  deleted  from  the  amentiment  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  and  his 
cosponsors,  then  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection and  it  could  be  accepted  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment Is,  in  a  sense,  advisory,  and  does, 
in  a  sense,  express  the  intention  and 
desire  of  the  Senate,  the  word  "should" 
is  used  rather  than  "shall."  Therefore,  it 
is  somewhat  discretionary  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  addition  in  statute  of  the  60-day 
deadline  would  be  redundant  and  pos- 
sibly unnecessary. 

My  suggestion  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment  would  be  that  we  delete 
those  words,  but  in  a  colloquy  express 
what  the  sense  of  the  Senate  is.  If  there 
is  no  request  by  the  administration,  and 
to  my  best  knowledge  there  has  not  been 
any  such  request,  that  the  position  au- 
thorized in  law  be  abolished,  then  It 
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would  behoove  the  administration  in  due 
course  to  fUI  that  position. 

In  view  of  the  controversy  that  was 
created  by  the  nomination  previously 
made  for  this  post,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  administration  would  want  to 
fill  all  other  posts  that  would  not  be  con- 
troversial. There  has  been  a  tremendous 
elTort  by  the  administration  in  complet- 
ing its  team.  That  process  has  virtually 
now  been  completed,  and  they  can  turn 
their  attention  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  history  so  far  this 
year  of  the  relationship  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  on  this  po- 
sition, they  would  want  to  give  it  due 
care.  I  would  prefer  that  a  time  frame  not 
be  stipulated,  but  that  we  establish  in  a 
colloquy  what  is  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  It  would  be  my  feeling  that  so  long 
as  they  have  not  asked  to  have  Congress 
abolish  this  position,  so  long  as  it  does 
exist  in  law,  so  long  as  they  are  a  law 
abiding  administration  and  have  spoken 
stronglv  on  that,  they  would  want  to  be  a 
model  to  the  country.  Certainly,  when  a 
distinguished  former  Federal  judge,  now 
our  respected  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
simply  wishes  to  set  a  goal  to  have  it 
filled  within  60  days,  I  would  hope  that 
by  coUoquy  on  the  floor  we  could  estab- 
lish that  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate.  Then 
the  objection  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
could  be  removed  and  we  could  work  with 
the  administration  to  fill  this  job  in  an 
atmosphere  that  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  comity  than  if  we  were — for  the 
first  time  to  my  knowledge — ^put  an  ab- 
solute statutory  deadline  in  place. 

As  I  understand  it,  and  possibly  my 
distinguished  colleague  can  provide  more 
details,  when  the  Nixon  administraticm 
did  not  fill  a  post,  the  Federal  court  or- 
dered the  administration  to  fill  that  post. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  or  the  executive  branch 
to  take  these  matters  to  the  courts, 
which  are  clogged  enough  as  it  is,  when 
perhaps  they  can  be  worked  out  between 
us. 

Perhaps  my  distinguished  colleague 
could  review  the  circumstances  involved 
in  the  Nixon  case,  which  he  has  discussed 
with  me.  If  there  is  precedent  for  the 
Congress  establishing  deadlines  to  the 
administration  for  filling  posts  within 
the  province  of  the  President,  perhaps 
that  precedent  could  be  followed.  If  there 
is  no  such  precedent,  possibly  through 
coUoquy  we  could  suggest  what  we  think 
is  a  reasonable  time  frame  and  work  with 
the  administration  with  respect  to  filling 
this  post,  or  have  them  come  to  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  they  will  ask  Congress 
to  abolish  the  post. 

In  advance.  I  can  advise  the  admin- 
istration that,  in  my  judgment  there 
would  be  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion, heated  discussion,  chi  such  a 
request. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  for  any  com- 
ments that  he  would  like  to  make  on 
the  request  that  the  majority  manager 
of  the  bill  has  made,  that  he  delete  those 
words  that  establish  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
RiEGLE  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Would  the  Senator 
add  me,  too? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Tson- 
GAS  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
specifically  what  he  proposes  with  re- 
spect to  my  amendment?  I  did  not  hear 
the  specific  words  he  suggested  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suggested  we  delete  the 
words  "not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act." 

The  wording  of  the  amendment  would 
then  be,  in  paragraph  (2) : 

The  President  should  submit  to  the  Senate 
the  name  of  a  nominee  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  state  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  as  estab- 
lished by  section  624(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  couple 
of  points.  First,  this  office  is  statutorily 
established.  It  is  not  simply  a  part  of 
an  executive  branch.  That  is  not  true  of 
all  bureaus  within  the  Government.  So 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  this 
office  represents  a  specific  legislative  in- 
tention by  the  U.S.  Congress  that  this 
is  something  important  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  do.  I  think  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment on  that,  or  at  least,  very  little 
disagreement  on  that.  I  am  sure  there 
is  none  between  the  chairman  and  my- 
self or  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is 
almost  October  1,  Mr.  President.  The 
office  has  remained  unfilled.  There  is 
now  no  prospect  of  a  nomination  to  be 
made.  Indeed,  as  the  chairman  indicated 
in  his  remarks,  it  is  at  least  possible — no 
one  can  weigh  with  certainty  what  the 
odds  are— that  the  administration  will 
at  some  point  propose  not  to  fill  the 
office,  but.  in  fact,  to  abolish  it.  As  we 
all  luiow,  that  has  been  much  discussed 
in  recent  months,  specifically  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Lefever. 

My  concern  simply  is  that  this  is 
something  the  U.S.  Congress  has  specifl- 
caUy  legislated  on,  and  has  indicated  its 
strong  intention.  It  is  something  that 
touches  the  very  cornerstone  of  what 
this  country  stands  for,  the  belief  in  the 
value  of  human  worth,  of  individual  dig- 
nity. Its  failure  to  fill  the  office,  leaving 
it  vacant,  downgrading  it,  minimizes  it 
and  has  the  effect,  whether  intended  or 
not,  of  signaling  to  the  world  a  down- 
grading of  America's  commitment  to 
those  principles  insofar  as  it  affects  our 
foreign  policy.  That  is  the  clear  message. 
I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  anyone  in- 
tends that  message.  That  is  plainly  the 
conseouence  of  our  Government's  failure 
to  fill  this  office. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  work,  as  the 
chairman  has  suggested,  with  the  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  that  the  adminla- 
tration  will  move  promptly  to  fill  this 
office  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  engaged  in 
anything  which  establishes  a  precedent 
that  may  be  an  improper  one,  as  the 
chairman  suggests.  My  own  interest  is 
in  seeing  that  an  ideal  and  a  principle 
which  is  central  to  this  Nation's  herit- 
age, which  is  central  to  this  Nation's 
values,  be  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
That  is  something  I  think  we  all  agree 
on. 

I  ask  the  chairman,  under  the  circum- 
stances, if  the  language  is  deleted,  does 
he  agree,  from  his  vantage  point  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  that  60  days  is  a  reasonable 
time  to  expect  some  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  this  office? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  agree  that  60  days 
is  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I  think  it 
is  a  case  of  fishing  or  cutting  bait,  so  to 
speak.  This  is  not  a  new  subject.  There 
must  have  been  a  number  of  potential 
nominees  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Lefever 
was  selected. 

There  must  have  been  alternatives 
that  were  considered — I  have  even  sug- 
gested several  alternatives — people  who 
are  highly  regarded  by  the  administra- 
tion, as  possible  choices.  Though  it  is 
not  in  the  province  of  the  Senate  to  do 
anything  other  than  suggest  in  our  ad- 
vise and  consent  capacity,  we  are  often 
asked  for  advice.  Sometimes  we  offer  it 
when  it  has  not  been  asked  for.  In  this 
case,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  feel  that 
asking  for  abolishment  of  the  post  would 
be  a  signal  to  the  world  at  this  particu- 
lar time  that  we  have  lost  interest  in 
or  are  minimizing  the  importance  of  hu- 
man rights. 

Would  anyone  in  this  body  say  that 
we  are  not  concerned  about  the  human 
rights  of  people  in  Poland  today? 

Are  there  any  Senators  who  are  not 
concerned  about  the  human  rights  of 
the  people  in  Afghanistan  today?  Would 
we  want  to  minimize  our  attention  to 
those  causes? 

Are  we  less  concerned  today  than  we 
were  at  any  time  about  the  human  rights 
of  people  in  El  Salvador  or  Argentina  or 
any  place  else  in  the  world? 

We  cannot  just  say,  "We  have  our  hu- 
man rights  in  this  country,  you  go  pet 
yours."  We  have  always  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  offering  hope,  inspiration,  and 
leadership  in  this  field.  At  this  particu- 
lar time,  when  the  administration,  be- 
cause of  some  readjustments  of  policy,  is, 
in  a  sense,  on  the  defensive  in  this  area, 
the  last  thing  I  should  think  the  ad- 
ministration would  want  to  do  is  open 
up  a  Pandora's  box  by  simply  not  filling 
this  post  or  asking  that  it  be  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  overemphasis 
was  placed  on  this  area  by  a  previous 
administration.  There  are  other  thing'? 
that  are  crucial  and  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  coimtry  and  the  free  world, 
including  an  adequate  defense  and  a 
strong,  dynamic  economy.  This  cannot 
be  the  centerpiece  of  all  our  efforts. 

I  admire  this  administration  for  fo- 
cusing its  attention  on  other  very  cru- 
cial areas  as  well.  However,  we  would 
not  in  any  way  want  also  to  send  a  sig- 
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nal  that  human  rights  is  being  mini- 
mized or  totally  deemphasized  by  the 
symbolic  gesture  of  abolishing  the  of- 
fice or  not  filling  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  60  days  is  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  I  think  it  would 
certainly  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  put  it  into  statute  for  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  believe — and  I 
share  that  belief— that  establishing  this 
type  of  precedent  would  be,  perhaps,  un- 
fortunate. We  have  not  ever  done  that 
with  previous  administrations;  why  do  it 
with  this  administration?  Why  not  try  to 
work  it  out  in  a  spirit  of  comity  with  the 
administration? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  chairman's  very  strong  remarks 
and  commitment,  I  inquire,  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted  with  the  changes 
he  has  suggested  and  then  60  days  elapse 
and  the  administration  has  still  not  filled 
the  vacancy,  could  I  expect  that  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
join  with  me  in  a  renewal  of  this  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form?  Would  that, 
then,  be  a  satisfactory  indication  that, 
as  I  have  suggested,  the  administration 
is  doing  precisely  that  which  the  chair- 
man has  suggested  we  do  not  want  to 
do?  That  is,  downgrading,  trivializing, 
minimizing,  not  pursuing  this  policy? 

Will  the  chairman  agree,  then,  that 
if  60  days  elapse  and  we  do  not  have 
someone  up  here  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  chairman  will  then  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  impose  a  deadline  to  get 
something  done  to  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment, so  that  it  is  not  just  words  and 
that  it  is.  in  fact,  deeds? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
could  do  better  than  just  waiting  60  days 
and  then  trying  to  do  something.  I  hope 
I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  Senator  Pell, 
that  we  will  begin  no  later  than  tomor- 
row with  the  Secretary  of  State,  indicat- 
ing to  him  our  feeling  on  this  subject, 
and  begin  the  dialog  which  we  hope  will 
lead  to  a  successful  conclusion  before  the 
60-day  period.  We  will  exert  our  best  ef- 
fort to  see  that  the  Intention  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  his  cosponsors 
is  fulfilled,  or  immediately  report  back 
to  him  if  there  is  any  other  course  of 
action — which  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
at  this  time — that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  pursue. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mass£u:husetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  on  his  amendment.  There 
are  a  number  of  issues  here,  and  I  will 
not  go  into  the  matter  in  excessive  detail. 
This  country  was  founded  on  human 
rights.  It  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
fringe  issue  todav,  but  206  years  ago.  In 
Lexington  and  Concord,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered fringe.  We  all  are  inheritors  of  a 
commitment  to  human  rights  that  was 
exhibited  at  that  time,  including  the  loss 
of  life. 

If  this  Nation  means  anvthlng.  and  I 
believe  it  does,  what  it  means  is  that  the 
individual  has  a  certain  sanctity,  and 
that  sanctity  should  be  preserved.  That 
is  for  our  own,  if  you  will,  view  of  self. 


The  second  issue  I  raise  is  that  we  are 
in  a  battle  with  the  Soviets.  It  is  not  just 
MX  missiles.  We  found  out  in  Vietnam 
that  the  issue  basically,  beyond  the  mili- 
tary imbalance  question,  which  is  real, 
and  I  acknowledge  that,  is  hearts  and 
minds.  In  Vietnam  we  found  out  that  if 
you  do  not  have  with  you  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  relevant  people,  military 
might  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  struggle 
between  ideologies,  between  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  view  of  the  world  and  that  of 
the  Western  nations.  I  happen  to  feel 
that  when  both  are  in  a  position  of 
equality,  our  view  will  dominate. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  we 
have  in  the  attempt  to  convince  people 
that  the  free  enterprise,  capitalistic  ap- 
proach that  we  espouse  is  sensitive  to 
humans  is  the  human  rights  doctrine. 
If  we  abandon  that.  we.  in  essence,  aban- 
don a  major  weapon  we  have  in  the  great 
battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Third 
World  nations. 

No  one  is  happier  than  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  do  not  have  a  Human 
Rights  Secretary,  because  they  can  go 
around  the  Third  World  nations  and 
say.  "They  have  a  commitment  to  human 
rights,  and  they  don't  even  have  an 
Under  Secretary." 

I  argue  that  if  the  Soviets  can  use 
that  argxunent.  why  not  take  it  away 
from  them? 

This  Nation  was  upset  with  what  hap- 
pened to  Dr.  Lefever.  Will  that  be  our 
peak?  It  can  last  only  so  long.  Now  is  the 
time.  Not  filling  his  post  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  adversaries  we  are 
concerned  with. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  letter  strongly  sup- 
porting the  amendment  from  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMn-TEE  ON  FOREIGN  AlTAIXS, 

Hot7SE  OF  REPBESENTATTVXS, 

Woihington.  D.C..  June  18,  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  are  writing  to  re- 
affirm our  belief  that  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  human  rights  should  be 
a  central  feature  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Accordingly,  we  respectfully  urge  you  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  a  nominee  for  the  post 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State.  VlTe  pledge  our  support  In  working  with 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  to  advance  the 
protection  of  human  rights  wherever  govern- 
ments  and   individuals  may   seek   to  deny 
them. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
With  all  good  wishes, 
Toura  sincerely, 

Arlzn  Erdabi.. 
Joel  Prttchard. 
Robert  K.  Dornam. 

MlLLICENT   PENWICK. 

Jim  Leach. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my 
thought  that  the  amendment  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  The  60-day  period,  that  is  the 
date  set  forth  in  the  amendment  orig- 
inally, is  a  reasonable  time  frame.  I  trust 
that  the  administration  will  come  for- 


ward within  the  originally  proposed  60- 
day  period  with  the  name  of  the  nominee 
for  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs. 

UP  AMENDMENT    446 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoKGAs)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  446  to  amendment  numbered  561 : 

On  amendment  numbered  561  (by  Senator 
MrrcKEix).  oE  page  2,  add  the  following 
after  line  20: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  section  118  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980,  relating  to  Angola,  shall  cease  to  be 
In  effect  the  earlier  of — 

( 1 )  a  date  by  which  the  President  has  de- 
termined that  an  effective  cease-fire  is  In 
place  in  Namibia  and  that  preparations  for 
internationally  supervised  elections  in  Nami- 
bia are  In  progress;  or 

(2)  March  31.  1983. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  an  endorsement  by  Congress 
of  the  provision  of  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  which  would  have  the  effect,  of  pro- 
moting or  augmenting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  capacity  of  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement,  or  individual  to  conduct 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  In 
Angola. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  this  amendment  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This 
amendment,  in  the  absence  of  a  time 
agreement,  is  in  order  as  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree. 

In  answer  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, the  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  renew  my  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
reluctant  to  do  this.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that  I  could  have  had  an  agreement  to 
have  a  vote  on  my  amendment.  This  is 
a  compromise  amendment.  That  agree- 
ment was  not  forthcoming,  and  I  fed 
that  I  had  no  choice. 

There  are  important  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
precluded.  Why  we  could  not  have  had 
an  understanding  is  beyond  me. 

I  shall  recite  some  of  the  history  of  this 
issue. 

Back  in  the  Ford  administration,  when 
Henry  Kissinger  was  Secretary  of  State, 
there  was  in  the  post-Portuguese  rule 
period  in  Angola  a  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy among  three  insurgent  indigenous 
groups.  It  is  hard,  in  retrosoect,  to  keep 
track  of  who  was  alined  with  whom  and 
when.  However,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  eventually  the  NPLA,  which  was  a 
leftist-Marxist  guerrilla  movement,  pre- 
vailed. 
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He  at  that  time  was  concerned  that  the 
United  States  would  become  involved  in 
helping  one  of  the  groups,  and  the  Clark 
amendment  was  introduced  by  our  col- 
league. Mr.  Clark,  and  Don  Bcnker  in 
the  House.  Basically,  it  precluded  U.S. 
covert  activities  in  Angola. 

When  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee met,  it  was  a  move  to  repeal  the  Clark 
amendment  in  toto,  and  there  was  a  lot 
of  maneuvering  around  and  discussions 
and  lobbying,  as  is  traditional  in  the 
legislative  process. 

When  we  came  to  a  vote  or  were  about 
to  vote,  I  had  in  my  possession  the  neces- 
sary proxies  plus  votes  there  to  defeat 
the  repeal  of  the  amendment,  and  I  oould 
have  done  that.  Rather  than  pressing  the 
advantage  I  had,  I  decided  that  there 
were  two  issues  that  would  have  to  be 
considered.  One  is  that  there  is  a  good 
argument  to  repeal  Clark,  and  one  could 
not  ignore  that  reality.  The  second  is 
that  the  appeal  of  the  argument  for  re- 
peal would  make  it  difficult  for  the  com- 
mittee to  sustain  that  position  on  the 
floor. 

I,  for  one,  am  really  quite  concerned 
about  what  happens  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  when  we  come  to  the 
floor. 

We  are  not  known  among  our  col- 
leagues apparently  for  being  a  very 
strong  committee.  But  I  would  argue 
with  you  that  we  have  jurisdiction  and 
we  have  a  certain  expertise  and  I  think 
that  we  are  proud  of  the  work  product 
that  we  produce. 

In  an  attempt  to  put  the  interest  of  the 
committee  above  my  own  policy  interest 
I  agreed  not  to  press  with  the  proxies  that 
I  had  and  to  work  with  various  members 
of  the  committee  and  came  up  with  a 
compromise. 

The  compromise  was  as  follows: 

That  the  repeal  was  allowed  with  con- 
ditions, and  the  conditions  were  several 
relating  to  a  determination — I  am  just 
going  to  read  the  most  important  one — 
a  determination  that  substantial  prog- 
ress, including  effective  cease-fire,  in 
preparations  for  internationally  super- 
vised elections  as  made  by  all  parties  to 
achieve  an  internationally  recognized 
settlement  for  the  independence  of  Na- 
mibia and  that  the  provision  of  such 
assistance — this  is  covert  assistance — 
will  not  substantially  impair  the  pros- 
pects for  the  internationally  acceptable 
Nftniibia  settlement. 

That  compromise  was  worked  out  and 
was  voted  on  by  the  committee  11  to  3. 

I  made  it  quite  clear  at  the  time  that 
if  I  were  willing  to  forego  the  proxies, 
an  advantage  I  had  for  a  straight  repeal, 
I  would  expect  in  return  support  for  the 
compromise  on  the  floor.  There  was  no 
indication  given  that  that  would  not  be 
the  case. 

Time  goes  on  and  there  are  issues 
raised  about  whether  the  committee 
fully  understood  the  cease-fire  language 
was  in  the  amendment.  We  can  argue 
that  until  kingdom  come  but  that  is  not 
imoortant  to  the  issue  today. 

So  we  come  into  this  issue  anew.  If  I 
were  insistent  on  the  support  given  to 
me  and  to  the  amendment,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  the  chairman  and  my- 
self, I  could  have  come  to  the  floor  and 


insisted  that  the  commitments  made  to 
me  in  the  committee  be  honored.  If  that 
were  not  going  to  be  the  case,  at  least  let 
us  do  it  publicly,  so  that  in  the  future  I 
know  what  I  am  dealing  with. 

That  would  have  been  an  interesting 
exercise  in  pique  but  it  would  not  have 
served  any  purpose.  So  what  I  tried  to  do 
was  to  step  back  and  say,  all  right.  What 
are  the  issues  here?  What  are  the  valid 
points  to  be  made  and  how  can  we  work 
out  a  compromise  that,  notwithstanding 
what  was  said  in  the  committee,  serves 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties? 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  the 
choice  between  a  prudent  policy  and 
technically  consistent  legislation. 

Senator  Kassebaum  will  subsequently 
offer  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  Clark 
amendment.  It  will  be  a  straight  repeal. 

There  is  a  very  strong  argument  for 
that  amendment.  The  argument  is  that 
it  does  not  make  sense,  technically,  to 
have  a  country -specific  prohibition  of 
covert  activities,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  Angola  should  be  in  a  special  cate- 
gory from  every  other  country. 

That  argument,  I  think,  is  valid  smd 
there  is  no  way  around  that  validity. 
There  is  a  rhetorical  way  around  it  but 
substantively  there  is  not. 

So  the  repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment 
I  think  is  something  that  we  should  con- 
sider and  should  pass  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  an  anachronism  in  that  technical 
sense. 

That  is  No.  1.  If  that  were  the  only  is- 
sue involved,  then  I  would  be  supporting 
the  Kassebaum  amendment. 

There  is  another  issue  and  that  is 
what  is  happening  in  Africa  today  and 
specifically  what  is  happening  in  Nami- 
bia. In  addition  to  the  technical  Issue 
raised  there  is  now  a  policy  question. 

In  my  view  the  policy  question  is  as 
legitimate  and  I  would  argue  that  if  I 
from  my  perspective  am  compelled  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  argiunent 
for  repeal,  then  I  would  expect  reciproc- 
ity, that  those  on  the  other  side  would 
recognize  the  vaUdity  of  what  I  am  say- 
ing as  to  the  policy  issue,  that  open- 
mindedness  on  this  issue  I  hope  will  not 
be  a  one-way  street. 

What  is  the  policy  issue?  The  fact  is 
that  the  Clark  amendment  is  a  symbol 
and  its  repeal  is  an  extremely  vivid  issue 
in  Africa  today.  The  amendment  sym- 
bolizes for  both  our  friends  and  indeed 
our  foes  a  capacity  of  America  for  re- 
straint, a  tacit  agreement  that  the  over- 
throw of  existing  regimes  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  Angola  is  not  how  we  con- 
duct foreign  policy,  imlike  the  Soviets 
are  telling  them. 

In  Africa  where  there  are  so  many 
governments  that  are  weak  and  vulner- 
able that  issue  is  vitally  important. 

At  the  present  juncture  the  adminis- 
tration is  deeply  involved,  as  we  all  know, 
in,  and  I  believe  in  making  progress  in, 
the  delicate  negotiations  of  a  Namibia 
settlement.  I  believe  that  the  repeal  of 
Clark  intervenes,  intrudes  in  that  process 
and  sends  a  message  very  different  than 
what  we  intend. 

If  we  repeal  Clark  straight  out,  what 
we  are  doing  is  in  essence  cleaning  the 
book.  This  is  our  perspective,  but  that 
is  not  how  it  will  be  received. 


Our  role  in  negotiations  in  Namibia  is 
as  an  honest  broker  and  that  role  would 
be  badly  compromised. 

Our  credibility  with  the  Angolas  would 
slop  over  to  other  friendly  states  and 
would  be  seriously  damaged  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  want  to  risk 
all  that  to  clean  the  books  of  this 
anachronism. 

The  conclusion  is.  yes.  we  can  and 
should  repeal  the  Clark  amendment  but 
not  at  this  moment. 

My  amendment  does  two  things.  The 
argument  made  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee subsequent  to  the  committe  action 
was  that  the  ceasefire  language  in  the 
committee- approved  amendment  gave 
veto  in  essence  to  any  party  that  wished 
to  engage  in  violence,  that  an  effective 
ceasefire  as  the  condition  for  the  repeal 
of  Clark  in  essence  gave  any  of  the  par- 
ties the  capacity  to  undo  what  Congress 
intended,  and  that  also  is  a  legitimate 
argument.  To  any  party  whether  it  is 
Angola  or  South  Africa  or  SWAPO  or 
whoever,  if  they  wanted  to  sabotage  the 
intent  of  the  Senate,  they  need  only  en- 
gage in  violence,  so  the  incentive  was 
there  and  this  concerned  many  members 
of  the  conunittee  and  especially  the 
chairman. 

So  what  is  then  on  the  table?  On  the 
table  is  the  agreement  that  we  should 
repeal  Clark.  On  the  table  is  the  recog- 
nition that  this  is  the  delicate  point  in 
time  in  that  repeal  today  would  send  sig- 
nals that  would  be  counterproductive, 
and  on  the  table  is  the  recognition  by 
myself  that  the  effective  ceass-fire  does 
indeed  offer  problems  in  terms  of  anyone 
who  wishes  to  simply  draw  it  out 
through  violence. 

Although  the  committee  voted  deci- 
sively for  the  language,  I  feel  that  the 
administration's  excellent  progress  in 
the  Namibian  negotiations  deserves  to  be 
recognized,  and  what  I  put  together  is  a 
compromise. 

This  is  a  compromise  that  does  the 
following:  It  repeals  Clark,  it  recognizes 
the  validity  of  that  argument  and  says, 
"Ye5,  there  is  no  reason  why  Namibia 
should  be  treated  differently  trova.  any- 
thing else,  and  the  Clark  amendment 
should  be  repealed.  That  repeal  shall 
take  place  in  either  of  two  ways:  A  date 
by  which  the  President  has  determined 
that  an  effective  cease-fire  is  in  place 
and  preparation  for  internationally- 
supervised  elections  are  in  progress  in 
Namibia."  It  is  very  similar  to  what  was 
in  the  committee-accepted  amendment, 
and  that  recognizes  in  Namibia  the  ne- 
gotiations we  are  involved  in. 

Well,  some  may  come  back  and  say, 
"You  are  still  in  the  same  box.  In  effect, 
you  have  given  Angola,  SWAPO,  a  veto 
over  South  Africa  or  anything  else,  a 
veto  power  over  the  repeal,"  and  that 
is  why  there  was  included  in  the  amend- 
ment a  date  certain,  March  31,  1983. 

So,  in  effect,  what  happens  is  that  the 
rep?al  of  Clark  is  going  to  take  place. 
We  recognize  the  validity  of  the  nego- 
tiations on  Namibia,  we  recognize  we  do 
not  want  to  give  anybody  a  veto  power 
over  the  cease-fire  language.  So  what 
we  say  is  this:  Whichever  comes  first, 
whether  the  cease-fire  comes  first  or 
whsther  March  31  comes  flrst.  Claric  will 
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be  repealed.  So  anyone  who  would  think 
of  dragging  this  thing  out  has  no  incen- 
tive because  indeed  there  is  a  date  cer- 
tain at  which  point  Clark  is  repealed. 

Why  did  we  use  this  approach?  First. 
I  think  it  makes  sense,  and  if  we  were 
not  so  engaged  in  sort  of  parliamentary 
and  other  considerations,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  in  effect  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  should  have  been  acceptable 
to  all  concerned. 

There  is  a  parallel  that  we  draw  on. 
and  that  is  Zimbabwe.  The  parallel  was 
used  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
worked.  It  is  not  hypothetical.  It  is  not 
theoretical.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  wwked, 
although  it  is  not  an  exact  case,  but 
certainly  a  paraUel  in  the  case  of  TAm- 
babwe. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  there 
were  promising  negotiations  imderway 
at  Lancaster  House  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in  Zim- 
babwe in  1979.  The  Senate  did  not  con- 
sider those  negotiations  worthwhile  ap- 
parently and  voted  to  lift  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  The  House  did  not, 
and  the  House  prevailed. 

In  November  the  negotiations  were 
progressing,  and  that  was  the  time  we 
decided  to  link  the  lifting  of  sanctions  to 
the  success  of  those  negotiations,  and 
the  full  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  that 
approach. 

What  we  did  at  that  point  was  to  allow 
the  negotiations  to  continue.  What  hap- 
pened? We  have,  as  you  know,  a  govern- 
ment in  Zimbabwe  that  certainly  by 
African  standards  has  been  successful; 
is  decidely  anti-Soviet.  It  elected  its  own 
prime  minister,  and  that  prime  minister 
has  received  support  in  terms  of  aid  in 
both  the  Carter  and.  indeed,  the  Reagan 
administrations,  and  has  done  very  well 
wooing  Wall  Street,  which  is  not  true  of 
heads  of  state  even  in  this  country. 

The  fact  IS  if  the  Senate's  position  had 
prevailed  in  the  lifting  of  the  sanctions 
we  may  well  have  had  a  great  deal  more 
civil  unrest  and  would  have  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  Because  of  the 
House  we  were  saved  from  that  folly. 
Now  we  have  a  situation  that  most  people 
in  this  country  would  admit  has  served 
the  West,  Africa,  and  Zimbabwe  very 
well. 

What  I  am  asking  that  we  do  is  the 
same  thing  in  Namibia.  We  made  a  mis- 
take and  why  repeat  it?  Let  us  repeal 
Clark,  let  us  put  on  the  conditions  and 
the  date  certain  and  why  not  give  the 
Namibia  negotiations  a  chance?  Is  that 
too  much  to  ask?  There  are  lives  in- 
volved. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  go  sihead.  will 
repeal  Clark.  Why  not  give  that  part  of 
the  world  time  to  resolve  their  issues.  18 
months,  smd  at  the  end  of  that  period  if 
they  have  not  resolved  them  Clark  comes 
off.  We  have  lived  with  Clark  now  for,  I 
believe.  6  years.  Another  18  months,  and 
then  it  comes  off;  18  months  to  give 
these  people  a  chance  to  work  out  a  peace 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  same  security 
that  we  do. 

This  is  a  compromise;  it  is  a  com- 
promise after  the  agreement  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  frankly  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  fit  to  acknowledge  what 


I  have  attempted  to  du,  and  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  it  is  my 
intention — and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Tsongas — ^to  move  regretfully  to 
table  the  Tsongas  amendment. 

Before  I  do  that  I  would  like  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Kassebaum.  to  comment 
on  this  matter.  But  I  would  like  to  review 
just  a  few  points. 

First.  Senator  Kassebaum  has  been  on 
the  floor  ready  to  offer  her  amendment. 
We  have  been  working  to  establish  a 
time  agreement,  and  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  floor  managers  of  the 
bill  that  a  time  agreement  could  be 
worked  out  on  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment. Regrettably  it  was  not  concluded 
"oecause  the  necessary  requests  had  not 
been  made.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
committee  amendment  on  this  important 
issue,  to  which  Senator  Tsongas  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  of  thought,  time, 
and  attention,  carried  a  provision  for 
a  cease-fire  that  troubled  me  very  much 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Just  so  the  record  is 
complete,  I  had  agreed  to  a  time  agree- 
ment. All  I  requested  was  a  vote  on  my 
amendment.  Given  the  fact  that  my 
amendment  in  the  committee  was  a  com- 
promise, and  I  did  not  proceed  with  the 
proxies  that  I  had  in  deference  to  the 
committee,  given  that  fact;  given  the 
fact  that  I  backed  down  from  that  and 
now  have  a  compromise,  all  I  wanted  was 
a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

And  the  chairman  did  not  see  fit  to 
give  that  to  me.  That  is  why  I  moved 
earlier. 

I  do  not  think  that  was  an  undue  re- 
quest, given  my  history  with  the  chair- 
man of  trying  to  accommodate  the  best 
interest  of  the  committee. 

I  would  just  like  that  to  be  on  the 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Madam  President. 
I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  can  cer- 
tainly appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  saying.  But  I  was  here 
on  the  floor  for  some  time  waiting  to  be 
able  to  help  him  work  out  something, 
as  far  as  the  time  agreement  and  getting 
a  vote  on  his  amendment,  because  I  think 
we  all  are  very  appreciative  of  the  nature 
of  this  amendment  and  its  importance 
to  us  for  those  of  us  who  are  on  the 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distingtiished 
colleague. 

Senator  Tsoncas  has  been  extraordi- 
narily cooperative  in  many,  many  areas 
with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee.  It  was 
my  hope  that,  in  accordance  with  that 


pattern  of  cooperation  and  comity  that 
we  have  had,  that  we  could  work  out 
this  matter. 

I  did  talk  with  Senator  Tsongas  and 
made  a  proposal  to  him  that  if  the 
ceasefire  reference  was  deleted  from  the 
committee  amendment  that  I  would 
support  it. 

A  counterproposal  for  a  definite  time 
limitation  was  made  by  Senator  Tson- 
gas. In  speaking  with  Senator  Tsongas. 
about  it.  I  indicated  that  I  had  given 
considerable  thought  to  that  counter- 
proposal and  felt  that  a  time-certain, 
extended  out  to.  say.  December  31.  1983. 
as  was  originally  suggested,  would  be 
too  long  a  timeframe;  that  I  still  con- 
sidered the  cease-fire  an  onerous  provi- 
sion which  would,  in  a  sense,  put  con- 
trol of  our  activities  in  other  hands  and 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  any 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement. 

I.  therefore,  felt  that  the  counterpro- 
posal to  set  a  specific  date  for  repeal  of 
the  Clark  amendment  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable. I  continued  to  be  troubled  by 
the  committee  language  as  it  stood. 

At  the  time  of  the  markup,  I  did  not 
fully  appreciate  how  rigid  the  require- 
ments for  a  cease-fire  and  preparations 
for  elections  were.  Possibly  in  retrospect 
I  was  not  the  only  Senator  in  that  cate- 
gory. If  the  phrase  were  deleted,  I  could 
have  supported  the  rest  of  the  language. 

I  notified  Senator  Tsongas  that  if  this 
was  not  acceptable,  then  my  only  alter- 
native would  be  to  support  Senator 
Kassebaum's  amendment  which  repeals 
Clark  and  adds  the  language  from  the 
committee  amendment  which  says: 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  be  an  endorsement  ...  of  assistance  In 
Angola. 

I  discussed  my  feelings  with  Senator 
Pell,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  he  was  on  notice  of  our  discussion 
and  also  my  concerns. 

I  regret  we  were  unable  to  work  this 
matter  out.  In  view  of  the  situation  that 
we  are  now  faced  with,  where  the 
amendment  has  actually  been  offered  as 
a  perfecting  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  any  comments 
that  she  would  like  to  make  and  then 
it  would  be  my  intention  to  move  to 
table  the  Tsongas  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, because  I  know  that  we  both  are 
deeply  concerned,  as  I  said,  about  im- 
proving relations  with  the  African  States 
and  we  both  seek  to  see  resolved  an  early 
indejjendence  for  Namibia. 

But.  Madam  President.  I  think  there 
are  some  ways  that  this  can  be  achieved 
other  than  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
which.  I  feel,  in  many  ways  is  a  mis- 
chievous suggestion  that  would,  indeed, 
set  back  the  independence  of  Namibia. 

Madam  President,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency over  the  past  several  years  we 
have  been  confronted  with  issues  that 
have  taken  on  a  symbolic  importance 
that  bears  little  relationship  to  their  sub- 
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stantlve  significance.  In  most  cases,  this 
distortion  between  substance  and  ap- 
pearance arises  simply  from  the  passage 
of  time.  A  real  need,  addressed  in  the 
raiotional  context  of  a  past  time,  gives 
rise  to  a  legislative  solution  that  lingers 
with  us.  The  legislation,  which  may  have 
been  vital  at  the  time,  has  diminishing 
merit  when  applied  to  new  circum- 
stances. A  problem  of  perceptions  is  then 
presented,  however,  when  we  must  wipe 
the  legislative  slate  clean. 

The  so-called  Clark  amendment  is  just 
such  a  case.  Madam  President. 

Late  1975,  when  this  provision  was  first 
enacted,  was  an  extraordinary  time. 
America's  faith  in  its  Government  had 
been  badly  abused.  Congress  was  still 
feeling  the  anxiety  of  a  constitutional 
crisis  narrowly  averted.  Our  intelligence 
agencies  were  the  subject  of  an  agonizing 
and  long  overdue  public  examination. 
Still  fresh  in  our  minds  were  the  televi- 
sion images  of  the  Saigon  evacution  that 
brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood and  ultimately  most  unpopular 
wars  of  our  history.  It  was  in  this  context 
that  the  very  real  threat  of  pro  wing  in- 
volvement in  Angola  was  addressed  in 
Congress. 

These  extraordinary  circumstances  en- 
Rendered  extraordinary  actions.  The 
Tunney  amendment,  predecessor  to  the 
Clark  amendment,  was  just  that — extra 
ordinary.  It  was  an  expression  of  con- 
gressional distrust  of  the  Presidency  in 
the  execution  of  foreign  pollcv  with  re- 
gard to  a  single,  specifically  named 
country.  Such  legi'lation,  if  not  unique, 
is  certainly  not  ordinary. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  this  body  at 
that  time.  In  fact,  less  than  half  of  our 
present  colleagues  were  then  serving  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  1975  deliberations.  There  are  clear 
indications  that  suggested  we  were  cov- 
ertly heading  toward  a  maior  and  costly 
involvement  in  Angola,  and  equally  clear 
was  a  popular,  informed  opposition  to 
such  an  undertaking.  The  Tunney 
amendment  may  well  have  been  vitally 
important  in  avoiding  an  unfortunate 
chanter  of  our  history. 

That  question  is  not  before  us  now. 
The  issue  with  which  we  are  now  engaged 
is  whether  this  vestige  of  the  past  should 
be  maintained,  whether  this  extraordi- 
nary provision  will  continue  to  mark 
Angola  as  a  country  requiring  a  special 
congressional  caution. 

Madam  President,  in  conversations 
with  our  colleagues  as  I  decided  whether 
to  offer  a  repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  found  not  a  single  Senator  who  believed 
that  this  provision  should  be  retained 
solely  on  the  basis  of  substance.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
agree  with  that.  Those  who  have  con- 
veyed a  reluctance  to  join  me  in  this 
amendment  have  principally  premised 
their  concerns  on  the  symbolism  of  re- 
peal. I  understand  their  concerns.  I 
sympathize  with  them,  and  I  am  trying 
to  minimize  any  adverse  impact  that 
might  result  from  this  svmbolism.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the 
pivotal  issue  of  this  legislation  should  be 
dominated  by  appearance  ratl^er  than 
substance. 


Madam  President,  the  administration 
has  constructed  and  pursued  a  policy  de- 
signed to  achieve  an  early  realization  of 
independence  for  Namibia. 

We  have  had  several  positive  signs  in 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  one  of  them 
being  President  Moi  of  Kenya,  who  spoke 
specifically  of  the  progress  that  was  being 
made,  as  well  as  Angola  had  said  they 
saw  signs  of  positive  progress  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  action  in  achieving  an  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

In  some  Senators'  minds  that  policy 
may  not  be  the  ideal  mechanism.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  credible,  workable  path 
toward  an  independent  Namibia.  It  has 
advanced  to  the  stage  that  resistance  to 
it  can  only  mean  its  failure  rather  than 
its  delay  or  modification. 

There  are  those  foreign  leaders  who. 
having  watched  our  foreign  policy  over 
the  last  few  years,  believe  that  the  pol- 
icy will  be  changed  through  pressure 
from  the  Congress.  If  we  give  sustenance 
to  this  misimpression  in  our  debate  to- 
day, we  risk  inhibiting  the  successful  en- 
deavor to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  Namibian  problem. 

If.  in  emotional  debate,  we  mislead 
some  African  leaders  into  believing  that 
they  may  successfully  play  on  a  division 
between  Congress  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, we  will  have  contributed  to  dis- 
aster in  southern  Africa.  As  chairman 
of  the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  am  overstating  po- 
tential damage  that  is  risked  in  this 
debate. 

At  this  stage  in  its  development.  It  is 
not  possible  to  abandon,  defeat,  or  ma- 
terially modify  our  policy  on  Namibia 
and  reasonably  expect  some  other  peace- 
ful solution  to  emerge.  If,  in  our  debate, 
we  encourage  resistance  and  delay 
among  some  African  leaders,  we  will  be 
guilty  of  dangerously  misleading  them 
and  confounding  the  very  Interests  we 
seek  to  serve. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  time  is 
not  right  for  a  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment.  I  myself  had  doubts  about 
the  administration's  timing  of  its  re- 
quest for  a  repeal.  The  timing  of  this 
decision  bothered  me  because  I  feared 
that  it  would  obscure  the  bulk  of  our 
African  policy.  That  policy  provides  for 
an  independent  Namibia  and  a  socially 
just  South  Africa.  With  this  adminis- 
tration, I  believe  we  have  an  African 
policy  that  will  finally  achieve  racial 
equity  to  South  Africa.  I  believe  that  we 
must  and  that  we  will  see  successful  im- 
plementation of  this  goal.  I  do  not  want 
black  Africa  to  lose  sight  of  that  ele- 
ment of  our  policy  in  an  emotional, 
counterproductive  debate  over  the  Clark 
amendment. 

It  is  just  this  desire,  to  keep  African 
policy  on  target,  that  gives  rise  to  my  op- 
position to  the  committee  bill  provision 
on  the  Clark  amendment.  The  foreign 
assistance  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, apparently  links  a  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  to  a  Namibian  settle- 
ment. The  sad  fact  we  must  accept  is 
that  there  is  no  perfect  time  for  a  repeal 
of  any  law  such  as  the  Clark  amendment. 
Any  government  in  any  country  is  going 
to  object  strenuously  to  the  repeal  of  a 


law  specifically  protecting  them  from 
any  hostile  acts.  If  we  create  a  linkage 
between  the  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment and  a  Namibian  settlement,  then 
we  are  creating  an  Incentive  for  the  An- 
golans and  their  supporters  to  withhold 
cooperation  from  the  international  elTort 
to  achieve  a  settlement  in  Namibia.  For 
the  Congress  to  create  such  an  incentive 
would  seriously  undermine  American 
policy  efforts  in  southern  Africa. 

It  is  also  argued  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  would  hurt  American 
business  interests  both  in  Angola  and  in 
other  African  countries.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  requested  a  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  on  March  19  of  this 
year.  Since  then.  American  business  has 
continued  to  operate  successfully  in  An- 
gola—as is  shown  from  the  July  Ex-Im 
Bank  loan  to  support  American  exports 
to  Angola. 

Behind  the  rhetoric  there  has  been  no 
significant  deterioration  between  the 
United  States  and  Africa.  The  Angolans 
even  recognize  that  a  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  is  not  the  catastrophe  it  has 
been  portrayed  in  the  press. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
use  this  session  to  remove  the  Clark 
amendment  from  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  Last  year  the  Senate 
accepted  a  compromise  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  conferees.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  this  issue  before  us  again. 
And,  if  we  do  not  resolve  the  issue  of  the 
Clark  amendment  this  year,  we  have  it 
again  and  again  until  finally  the  legal 
restrictions  on  the  U.S.  Government  with 
respect  to  Angola  are  brought  into  line 
with  those  carefully  considered  restric- 
tions and  procedures  that  apply  to  every 
other  nation. 

I  would  not  claim  that  the  President's 
request  for  a  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment was  not  without  some  cost  to  our 
overall  foreign  policy  in  Africa.  But  I 
will  claim  that  we  have  paid  those  costs 
this  year,  and  now  that  we  are  halfway 
there  let  us  continue  and  remove  this 
thorn  from  our  African  policy. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  agree 
that  the  Clark  amendment  is  no  longer 
needed  and  that  a  still  larger  majority 
believes  its  continuation  would  convey  a 
dangerously  misleading  impression. 

I  want  Senators  to  know  that  at  the 
first  opportunity  following  disposition  of 
Senator  Percy's  motion  to  table.  I  will 
call  up  an  amendment  regarding  the 
Clark  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
support  the  language  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator TsoNGAs  which  will  provide  for  a 
date  certain  for  the  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  or  a  ceasefire  In  Namibia— 
whichever  comes  first. 

Madam  President.  I  was  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Clark  amendment.  I 
think  that  we  acted  prudently  in  1976  in 
enacting  the  Clark  amendment.  The 
Ford  administration  did  not  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  well-defined  rationale 
for  providing  military  or  paramilitary 
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assistance  to  Angola  at  the  time.  The 
administration  presented  the  Congress 
with  the  specter  of  creeping  involvement 
in  Angola's  civil  war  without  a  clear- 
cut  reason  for  why  we  should  provide 
funds  or  how  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  Without  a  coherent 
policy  which  spelled  out  U.S.  Interests, 
the  Congress  determined  it  would  be  im- 
wise  and  irresponsible  to  give  the  admin- 
istration a  blank  check  and  denied  the 
administration's  request.  To  insure  con- 
gressional oversight,  the  Clark  amend- 
ment was  approved  which  prohibited 
any  assistance  related  to  any  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Angola 
without  the  express  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

I  have  continued  to  follow  events  In 
southern  Africa  carefully  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Clark  amendment.  The 
United  States  still  has  important  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  the  area.  Of  particu- 
lar significance  to  the  United  States  is  a 
peacefully  negotiated  settlement  for 
Namibian  independence  and  the  re- 
moval of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola, 
lliese  two  goals  are  closely  Intertwined. 
Angola  has  stated  that  the  Cuban  troops 
remain  because  of  attacks  by  South  Af- 
rica. South  Africa  justifies  the  attacks 
as  an  effort  to  stop  guerrilla  activity  In 
Namibia.  Thus,  settlement  of  the  Nami- 
bian question  may  bring  us  closer  to  our 
goal  with  respect  to  the  Cuban  troops 
as  well. 

President  Reagan,  however,  has  asked 
us  to  repeal  the  Clark  amendment.  Given 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  5  years  in  southern  Africa,  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  he  has  done  so.  But, 
as  we  debate  the  issue  before  us — the  re- 
peal of  the  Clark  amendment — we  must 
keep  the  two  goals  I  have  mentioned  in 
mind  because  repeal  of  the  amendment 
may  well  have  a  profound  effect  on  our 
efforts  to  achieve  these  goals. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  reoal  the  Clark  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  It  limits  his  fiexibllity 
to  conduct  foreign  policy.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  agreed  to 
his  request  but  with  certain  conditions 
relating  to  progress  on  the  Namibian 
question.  I  supported  the  committee 
compromise  because  it  set  out  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Congress  about  repealing 
the  Clark  amendment  at  this  time  and 
provided  for  appropriate  congressional 
oversight.  At  the  same  time,  committee 
compromise  responded  fairly  to  the 
President's  request.  It  repealed  the  Clark 
amendment.  Today,  however,  we  are 
asked  to  repeal  the  Clark  amendment 
with  virtually  no  conditions.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  effect  that  such 
action  will  have  on  the  two  foreign  policy 
goals  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  It 
has  made  progress  toward  a  settlement 
In  Namibia.  I  welcome  this  news.  And  I 
will  continue  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  resolve  the  Namibian 
problem.  But  I  am  concerned  that  out- 
right repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  now 
will  derail  the  administration's  efforts. 
I  am  concerned  that  repeal  now  will  send 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  nations  in  Africa 
who  have  exoressed  serious  concern 
about  repeal  of  the  amendment  and  to 


our  allies — France,  Germany,  Britain, 
and  Canada — who  have  been  working 
with  us  to  resolve  the  Namibian  Issue. 
But  If  we  set  a  certain  date  as  has  been 
proposed,  we  vnll  be  serving  notice  that 
it  is  our  intention  to  repeal  the  Clark 
amendment,  but  we  shall  give  the  Presi- 
dent time  to  work  out  the  Namibian  set- 
tlement. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach. It  takes  no  chance  that  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  the  administration  thus 
far  will  be  jeopardized.  It  responds  to  the 
President's  request.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  still  have  the  fioor.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague   from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  Intent  and  sub- 
stance of  Senator  Tsoncas'  amendment. 
It  takes  into  full  account  the  current 
situation  and  the  prospect  for  success- 
ful peace  negotiations.  It  is  also  a  good 
compromise,  since  it  guarantees  that 
the  Clark  amendment  will  terminate  on 
a  date  certain. 

Madam  President,  by  this  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
given  full  force  and  effect  to  the  dis- 
claimer of  congressional  intent  on  covert 
operations  that  is  being  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  By  so  doing, 
it  also  provides  time  to  conclude  the  sen- 
sitive Namibia  negotiations. 

Madam  President,  all  parties  to  the 
Namibia  negotiations — including  the 
American  and  Angolan  Governments — 
have  stressed  the  linkage  between  peace 
in  Namibia  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Cubans  from  Angola.  Outright  repeal  of 
the  Clark  amendment  could  provide  a 
further  rationale  for  a  continued  Cuban 
presence  in  Angola  to  ward  off  possible 
U.S.  covert  actions. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  outright  re- 
peal— or  even  repeal  with  a  congres- 
sional disclaimer — would  be  viewed 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly 
In  Africa,  as  an  American  decision  to 
favor  military  responses  to  southern 
African  problems — similar  to  the  re- 
cent South  African  raid  into  Angola. 
This  is  not  a  message  that  we  wish  to 
send,  and  it  is  not  a  message  that  we  can 
afford  to  send. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Tsongas  amend- 
ment also  realizes  that  complications 
can  occur  and  no  restrictions  on  Presi- 
dential flexibility  in  these  matters 
should  last  forever.  The  cutoff  date  es- 
tablished by  the  Tsongas  amendment 
provides  a  workable  time  frame  to  ter- 
minate the  Clark  amendment. 

All  told,  Madam  President,  I  believe  It 
Is  a  good  amendment  and  I  am  glad  to 
support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Madam  President.  I 
inquire  whether,  since  we  are  just  going 
to  be  sitting  here,  I  could  respond  and 
take  up  the  time  now,  rather  than  later. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Madam  President, 


I  should  like  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
quorum  call  in  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  a  quonmi  call  so  the  Senator 
may  proceed? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
for  a  quorum  call  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  yielding. 

I  am  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Tsongas  amendment,  Madam  President, 
and  I  shall  be  speaking  later  on  in  favor 
of  the  Kassebaum  amendment.  This  is 
really  a  question  of  one  of  the  first, 
major  foreign  policy  tests  that  this  new 
administration  has  had  to  date  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Despite  that,  some  people  might 
wonder  what  the  Clark  amendment  is 
and,  therefore,  why  It  is  so  significant. 
Let  me  sum  It  up  in  these  words:  The 
Clark  amendment  is  a  way  of  saying  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  Cuba,  and  to  other 
people  who  wish  to  have  as  large  a  sphere 
of  influence,  as  far-flimg  a  net  of  hege- 
mony, as  possible,  that  we,  the  United 
States,  declare  Angola  to  be  of  no  signif- 
icant interest  to  this  country,  and  that 
we,  by  declaring  it  off  limits  to  our  in- 
terests, welcome  the  intrusion,  the  in- 
tervention, the  stationing  of  Cuban 
troops,  or  any  other  kind  of  activity  or 
action  by  other  people,  presumably 
hostile  to  our  interests,  that  they  care  to 
engage  in. 

What  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  seeks  to  do  in 
amending  the  bill  is  to  provide  that  the 
Claric  amendment  be  in  force  until 
March  31.  1983,  extending  It  some  18 
months  in  so  doing;  or  to  provide  that 
certain  conditions  be  met,  among  them 
the  achievement  of  an  effective  cease- 
fire in  Namibia. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  the  time 
or  place  to  debate  oiu*  policy  In  its  en- 
tirety toward  southern  Africa,  to  South 
Africa,  to  Namibia,  to  Angola,  to  Zim- 
babwe. But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the 
Tsongas  tunendment  gives  a  veto  over 
our  policy  in  Angola  to  two  con- 
tending sides  in  another  area  of  south- 
em  Africa — namely,  Namibia.  It  Is  a 
veto  because  it  is  going  to  be  up  to 
SWAPO,  which  is  on  one  side,  and  pre- 
sumably the  South  Africans  or  people 
friendly  to  their  Interests  on  the  other, 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  cease-fire  is 
going  to  exist  in  Namibia,  which  in 
turn  will  affect  the  status  of  the  Clark 
amendment,  under  the  proposal  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  . 

Madam  President,  one  does  not  have 
to  be  for  SWAPO  or  for  the  South  Afri- 
cans to  be  against  giving  either  of  them 
a  veto  over  our  policy  in  Angola.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Tsongas  amend- 
ment would  achieve.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  this  amendment,  which 
goes  much  farther  than  the  bill,  by  far. 
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Is  not  an  effective  means  of  signaling 
either  the  administration  downtown  or 
people  across  this  country  or  people  in 
southern  Africa  what  it  is  we  believe 
vital  to  our  interests,  security  and  other- 
wise, around  the  world. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
in  voting  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  table  the  amendment. 
This  amendment  is  wrong,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  defeated. 

I  will  speak  on  the  larger  issue  of 
repealing  the  Clark  amendment  at 
greater  length  in  a  moment,  at  which 
point  I  will  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Kassebaum  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  It  is 
the  intention  to  vote  within  5  minutes. 
We  understand  that  some  Senators  are 
leaving  to  go  to  the  White  House,  but 
they  can  delay  for  5  minutes. 

Very  simply,  the  TSongas  amendment 
is  a  major  modification  in  the  original 
Percy-TSongas  amendment  on  Angola. 
It  deletes  a  good  deal  of  the  language  of 
that  amendment  and  adds  that  the 
repeal  is  effective  upon  the  achievement 
of  a  cease-fire  or  March  31,  1983,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 

The  Kassebaum  amendment  repeals 
the  Clark  amendment  and  incorporates 
the  committee  language  with  respect  to 
the  intention  of  Congress — that  we  were 
not  condoning  or  endorsing  in  any  way 
any  military  or  paramilitary  activities  in 
Angola.  I  also  intend  to  work  with  the 
Intelligence  Committee  to  assure  notifi- 
cation in  this  regard. 

The  concerns  I  have  had  were  pri- 
marily two:  I  felt  extremely  uncomfort- 
able, and  so  expressed  myself,  that  ours 
would  be  the  only  government  on  Earth 
whose  hands  would  be  tied  in  a  critical 
area.  In  retrospect  we  see  the  problem 
we  have  when  we  try  to  repeal  something 
like  the  Clark  amendment;  we  have  the 
danger  that  we  might  send  the  wrong 
signal. 

Senator  Kassebauic  has  taken  some  of 
the  committee  language  to  make  clear 
we  are  not  sending  a  signal.  There  is  no 
plan  for  any  such  action,  but  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  feel  It  should  have 
its  hands  tied.  It  would  go  through  the 
congressionally  approved  procedure  in 
the  event  there  were  such  a  plan. 

With  the  cease-fire  language  in  the 
committee  amendment  relating  to  the 
conflict  in  Namibia,  we  would  be  con- 
strained and  controlled  in  our  actions  by 
the  actions  which  other  countries  may  or 
may  not  choose  to  take. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  2  minutes,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  object. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  able  to  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted,  under  the  conditions 
outlined  to  yield  to  my  colleague  for  2 
minutes. 


Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  had  promised  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  he  could 
speak.  I  need  only  a  minute,  but  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  speak. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  will  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  I  just  received 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  that  he 
wished  to  speak  for  only  2  minutes.  I 
have  asked  a  group  of  Senators  to  hold 
off  going  to  the  White  House  until  we 
have  had  the  vote. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  can  give  his  com- 
ments in  1  minute 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I 
modify  my  unanimous -consent  request, 
that,  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
I  be  permitted  to  yield  for  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  for  an  additional  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  will 
immediately  then  move  to  table  the 
Tsongas  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  wUl  use  1  minute 
and  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Coimecticut. 

Madam  President,  we  are  not  here  to 
take  positions  that  were  arrived  at  prior 
to  the  amendment.  The  argument  about 
the  veto  of  the  cease-fire  is  important 
but  not  if  there  is  a  date  certain.  Why 
do  we  not  talk  about  that?  If  there  is 
objection  to  the  veto  power  inherent  in 
the  cease-fire,  that  Is  why  the  date  cer- 
tain is  there.  Why  do  we  not  talk  about 
that? 

The  argimient  that  the  amendment 
goes  much  further  than  the  bill  is  non- 
sense. The  bill  has  cease-fire  alone.  The 
amendment  has  the  cease-fire  and  the 
date  certain.  To  sav  that  it  goes  much 
further  than  the  bill  means  that  one  has 
not  read  the  bill  and  has  not  read  the 
amendment.  Let  us  deal  with  the  facts 
here. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  make  the 
same  point.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  gone  considerably 
further  in  the  amendment  he  is  now  pro- 
posing than  what  was  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee. Providing  a  date  certain  18 
months  from  now  is  going  to  assure  the 
elimination  of  the  Clark  amendment. 
However,  what  the  total  repeal  of  Clark 
would  not  do  is  to  give  Mr.  Crocker,  to 
give  Secretary  of  State  Haig,  to  give 
President  Reagan  and  this  administra- 
tion, and  to  give  Congress  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  positive  leverage  on  An- 
gola, In  our  efforts  to  seek  a  settlement 
in  Namibia. 

A  dramatic  breach  or  break  now  with 
the  Clark  language  will  lose  us  the  lev- 
erage we  desperately  need  if  we  are  going 
to  have  any  positive  influence  on  a  res- 
olution of  that  dispute. 

I  strongly  support  this  compromise.  It 
is  a  signiflcant  compromise.  The  date 
certain  is  something  that  all  of  us  in  this 
body  can  support. 


I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAs) .  I  believe  that  his 
amendment,  which  calls  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Clark  amendment,  when  "the  Pres- 
ident has  determined  that  an  effective 
cease-fire  is  in  place  in  Namibia  and  that 
preparations  for  internationally  super- 
vised election  In  Namibia  are  in  progress" 
or  by  March  31,  1983,  offers  an  accept- 
able compromise  to  those  who  favor  out- 
right repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  at 
this  time. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  to  repeal  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  U.S.  assistance  to 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  In 
Angola  without  specific  congressional 
approval. 

The  Clark  amendment  was  originally 
enacted  in  1976,  after  Congress  learned 
that  the  CIA  had  provided  covert  mili- 
tary aid  and  assistance  to  two  of  the 
three  contending  political  parties  (FNLA 
and  UI«nTA)  during  the  1975-76  civil  war 
in  Angola,  without  the  prior  knowledge 
or  approval  of  Congress.  This  secret  op- 
eration had  only  escalated  the  conflict, 
causing  unnecessary  additional  deaths 
and  destruction  in  Angola. 

Enactment  of  the  Clark  amendment 
established  the  firm  position  in  American 
foreign  policy  that  we  could  neither 
promote  our  own  interests  nor  enhance 
the  prospects  of  a  peaceful  solution  In 
Angola  by  conducting  covert  operations, 
apparently  in  conjunction  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  In  addition, 
the  Clark  amendment  signified  Congress 
desire  to  share  an  equal  responsibility  in 
making  of  foreign  policy— a  responsibil- 
ity that  could  not  be  fulfilled  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  given  full  discretion  to  act  as 
he  saw  fit  while  Congress  was  Informed 
after  the  fact. 

The  Clark  amendment  was  stringent, 
but  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  Insure 
that  public  debate  would  take  place  be- 
fore any  future  decisions  were  made  to 
Intervene  In  Angola.  The  amendment  re- 
quires the  President  to  explain  In  detail 
why  he  believes  that  supplying  assistance 
to  Angolan  rebels  would  be  "important  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,"  after  which  the  Congress 
must  give  Its  express  authorization  to 
any  requested  aid. 

This  is  the  historical  context  In  which 
we  ought  to  consider  our  present  policy 
toward  Angola.  A  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  not  only  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  turning  the  clock  back  to 
1975,  but  would  seriously  damage  our 
current  diplomatic  efforts  and  interests 
In  Africa  in  a  niunber  of  ways. 

First,  reoeal  would  be  a  clear  signal  to 
Africa  and  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  was  reverting  to  an  African  policy 
viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  East-West 
competition,  with  little  concern  for  Afri- 
can needs  and  priorities. 

Second,  repeal  would  be  a  severe  im- 
pediment to  any  future  attempts  by  the 
United  States  to  Imorove  relations  with 
the    current    Angolan    Government — a 
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government  which  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  our  European  allies  and  our 
friends  In  Africa  and  which  has  pursued 
a  genuinely  moderate  course. 

Third,  repeal  would  further  identify 
the  United  States  with  the  racist  South 
African  regime,  which  continues  to  sup- 
port the  Angolan  rebels  and  which  has 
recently  conducted  a  large-scale  invasion 
of  Angola. 

Fourth,  repeal  would  add  to  the  wide- 
spread impression  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  concerned  more  with  military 
intervention  than  with  diplomatic  efforts 
to  protect  our  international  Interests. 

More  specifically,  repealing  the  Clark 
amendment  would  undermine  three 
basic  U.S.  policy  objectives  in  southern 
Africa  and  Africa  as  a  whole.  First,  the 
peaceful  achievement  of  Independence 
and  majority  rule  in  Namibia;  second 
opposing  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  East  Ger- 
man intervention;  and  third,  Improving 
our  ties  with  nations  throughout  the 
African  Continent. 

With  regard  to  Namibia,  lifting  the 
Clark  amendment  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Western  Contact  Group  (France 
Great  Britain,  West  (3erman,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States)  to  resolve  the 
current  crisis.  For  the  past  3  Ms  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  UN  and  the  Contact 
Group  to  seek  the  full  implementation 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  435,  an  internationally  ac- 
cepted plan  which  provides  for  Namibian 
Independence  and  majority  rule. 

As  a  key  member  of  the  frontline 
states  and  the  principal  mediator  for  the 
forces  of  the  South  West  African  people's 
Organization  (SWAPO) .  Angola  has  long 
played  a  critical  and  constructive  role 
in  the  Namibian  negotiations.  In  the 
summer  of  1979,  for  example,  the  late 
Angolan  President  Agostinho  Neto  came 
forward  with  a  new  proposal  for  a  de- 
militarized zone  along  the  Angolan- 
Namibian  border,  which  broke  a  dead- 
lock in  the  discussion  on  how  to  imple- 
ment and  monitor  the  cease-fire  between 
the  SWAPO  and  South  African  forces. 
In  addition,  Angola  was  successful  in 
persuading  SWAPO  to  agree  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  United  Nations-sponsored 
elections  In  Namibia. 

To  repeal  the  Clark  amendment  and 
open  the  wav  for  covert  U.S.  assistance 
to  UNIT  A — the  primary  oppositlrai  party 
dedicated  to  overthrowing  the  MPLA 
government — would  decrease  the  likeli- 
hood that  Angola  would  accept  proposals 
either  for  a  demilitarized  zone  located 
on  its  territory  or  for  a  cease-fire.  More- 
over, lifting  the  ban  on  CIA  paramilitary 
activity  in  Angola  would  be  certain  to 
create  a  chill  In  relations  with  the  other 
frontline  states  and  with  SWAPO. 
rendering  the  attainment  of  a  solution 
acceptable  to  all  parties  even  more 
difficult. 

Despite  the  Reagan  administration's 
claiming,  a  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment clearly  would  not  lead  to  a  with- 
drawal or  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola.  Instead,  repeal- 
ing the  amendment  would  precipitate 
further  Soviet  and  Cuban  adventurism 
In  Angola  by  Increasing,  not  diminish- 


ing, the  reliance  the  Angolans  now  have 
on  the  Cubans  for  their  security  needs. 
I  strongly  oppose  the  presence  of  Cu- 
ban troops  and  Soviet  military  advisers 
in  Angola.  But  It  is  clear  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain  Angola's  support  for 
the  removal  of  these  troops  and  advisers 
until  South  Africa  ends  its  attacks  and 
its  military  threat  to  Angola. 

Angola  officials  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  they  will  send  home  the  Cuban 
troops  once  the  Namibian  crisis  is  re- 
solved and  the  threat  of  South  African 
raids  has  evaporated.  In  an  interview 
this  past  January,  the  Angolan  Foreign 
Minister.  Paulo  Jorge,   reaffirmed  An- 
gola's position:  "We  have  said  this  very 
clearly    to    the    Americans,    when    the 
threat  of  South  Africa  disappears  and 
we  believe  It  will  with  the  independence 
of  Namibia,  then  we  won't  need  the  Cu- 
ban presence  here."  If  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  serious  about  Its  desire 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cuban  troops 
and    Soviet    advisers    from    southern 
Africa,  it  should  pursue  a  policy  that 
will  bring  true  independence  and  ma- 
jority rule  to  Namibia,  leading  to  the 
end  of  the  Cuban  presence  In  Angola. 
Finally,  repealing  the  Clark  amend- 
ment would  have  a  potentially  disas- 
trous effect  on  U.S.  relations  throughout 
Africa.  African  nations  have  made  It 
clear  that  they  oppose  the  lifting  of  the 
Clark  amendment  or  any  other  attempts 
by  the  United  States  to  provide  covert 
aid  to  UNTTA.  President  Shehu  Shagari 
of  Nigeria,  whose  country  is  the  second 
largest  suppUer  of  oil   to  the   United 
States,    warned    that    "If    the    United 
States  is  willing  to  support  the  rebels 
in  a  sovereign  African  nation,  it  would 
be  extremely  serious."  The  group  of  six 
southern  African  frontline  states — ^Tan- 
zania,   Zimbabwe,    Botswana,    Mozam- 
bique,  Zambia,  and  Angola— forcefully 
reiterated  this  position  during  the  April 
1981  visit  of  Chester  Crocker,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.  In  a  communique  issued  upon 
the   conclusion   of   Crocker's   visit,   the 
frontline  states,  "denounced  any  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion geared  to  destabilize  the  Govern- 
ment of  Angola."  and  added  that  "such 
a  motion  against  Angola  would  consti- 
tute a  flagrant  act  of  Interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  member  state 
of  the  OAU  and  the  UN  and  a  clear 
affront  and  challenge  to  free  Africa." 
U.S.    relations    with    African    States 
would  be  further  damaged  by  the  clear 
perception    of    a    "tilt"    toward    South 
Africa  that  would  be  created  by  a  repeal 
of  the  Clark  amendment.  Already,  the 
members  of  the  OAU  have  condemned 
what  they  see  as  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's greater  willingness  to  tolerate 
South  Africa's  racial  repression  and  its 
dominance  over  Namibia. 

And  in  the  wake  of  the  appalling  U.S. 
veto  of  the  U.N.  resolution  condemning 
South  Africa's  recent  invasion  of  Angela 
and  the  administration's  decision  to  al- 
low South  Africa's  segregated  rugby 
team,  the  Springboks,  to  tour  the  United 
States,  America's  relations  with  Africa 
have  become  severely  strained. 
If  we  were  now  to  repeal  the  Clark 


amendment,  suspicions  about  U.S.  co- 
operation with  Pretoria  would  only  in- 
crease, risking  complete  alienation  of  the 
United  States  from  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Madam  President,  I  should  point  out 
that  Africans  are  not  the  only  one  who 
have  voiced  their  deep  concern  about  the 
Implications    of    Senator    Kassebaum's 
amendment.     The    American    business 
community  has  also  expressed  serious 
reservations  about  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences a  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment would  have  on  their  business  In- 
terests in  Angola  and  in  the  rest  of 
Africa.  Last  April,  when  the  House  For- 
eign  Affairs    Subcommittee    on    Africa 
held  hearings  on  the  Clark  amendment, 
many    leading    American    businessmen, 
bankers,  amd  industrialists  testified  tluit 
their  facilities  and  investments  in  An- 
S(Aa  and  in  other  economically  important 
nations  such  as  Zimbabwe  and  Nigeria 
would  be  adversriy  affected  by  the  Rea- 
gan administration's  handling  of  such 
sensitive  issues  as  the  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment,  independence  for  Namibia, 
and  policy  toward  South  Africa.  Their 
view,  as  expressed  by  Melvin  J.  Hill, 
president  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  imit,  is  that 
Angola  is  a  "knowledgeable,  understand- 
ing and  reliable  business  partner"  and 
that  "the  U.S.  attitude  toward  one  prob- 
lem affects  the  African  percepticm  of  the 
positions  the  U.S.  might  take  in  other 
areas  of  Africa."  He  went  on  to  state 
that  repeal  of   the  Clark   amendment 
"would  almost  certainly  be  interpreted 
as  a  decision  by  the  United  States  to 
abandon  black  Africa  and  aline  itself 
with  South  Africa." 

Likewise,  P.  W.  J.  Wood,  vice  president 
of  exploration  and  production  for  Cities 
Services  Co.,  advised  that — 

Time  win  take  care  of  Angela.  The  An- 
golans are  more  and  more  development 
oriented.  They  aren't  interested  in  politiciz- 
ing central  Africa  on  behalf  of  Cuba  or  the 
Soviet  Onion.  Our  people  aren't  personna 
non  grata  In  Angola. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment 
would  be  a  major  foreign  policy  blunder. 
Such  action  would  severely  damage  and 
delay  any  prospects  for  a  settlement  in 
Namibia.  Moreover,  It  would  not  lead  to 
a  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  and  Sovi^ 
advisers  based  in  Angola.  Rather,  It 
would  enhance  Angola's  sense  of  insecu- 
rity, increasing — not  decreasing — likeli- 
hood of  a  continued  Cuban  and  Soviet 
presence.  Finally,  a  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  unquestionably  would  have 
serious  repercussions  on  U.S.  relations 
throughout  Africa. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Tongas  compro- 
mise amendment.  While  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  Clark  amendment  not 
be  altered  at  this  crucial  time  in  the 
struggle  for  independence  and  majority 
rule  in  Namibia,  I  believe  that  this  com- 
promise is  acceptable. 

Madam  President,  Africa  will  be  of 
crucial  importance  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  the  1980's.  We  must  be  certain  not  to 
undermine  the  substantial  gains  that  we 
have  made  on  that  continent  since  the 
first  Clark  amendment  was  enacted.  A 
total  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  would  be  a  dangerous 
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step  backward  in  America's  African  pol- 
icy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  show  the 
wisdom  and  the  foresight  necessary  to 
promote  America's  long-term  interests 
and  relations  with  the  nations  of  Africa, 
and  to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Tsongas 
amendment  which  would  help  to  protect 
both  these  goals. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  today  on  whether 
to  repeal  or  modify  the  Clark  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  establishing  "in 
principle"  the  powers  of  the  President 
to  formulate  and  implement  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  free- 
ing "in  principle"  the  President  of  con- 
gressional restraints  on  his  ability  to 
conduct  a  credible  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
It  is  rather  a  debate  on  the  f  utiu-e  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  nations  of  Black 
Africa. 

Madam  President,  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  the  consequences  of  our 
vote.  If  the  U.S.  Congress  repeals,  with- 
out condition,  the  Clark  amendment, 
which  prohibits  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  any  of  the  contending  factions  in  An- 
gola and  rejects  the  Tsongas  com- 
promise, it  will  do  the  following: 

First,  it  will  put  Angola,  and  all  51 
members  of  the  organization  of  African 
States  who  recognize  the  controlling  gov- 
ernment in  Luanda,  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  intervene 
by  supplying  forceful  means  to  dislodge 
a  sovereign  and  broadly  recognized  gov- 
ernment in  Black  Africa.  Under  the  cir- 
cimistances.  interventionary  action  by 
United  States  would  be  seen  not  as  a 
defensive  move  against  Soviet  influence 
in  the  region,  but  as  a  plainly  aggressive 
effort  to  remove  what  it  regards  as  an 
unpalatable  regime.  The  United  States 
has  been  repeatedly  informed  that  this 
is  the  prevailing  view  of  Black  Africa's 
leadership. 

Six  southern  African  States  on  April 
15.  1981,  released  a  statement  character- 
izing a  repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  as 
"a  flagrant  interference"  in  Angola's  in- 
ternal affairs  and  a  "clear  affront  and 
challenge  to  free  Africa."  And  no  one  has 
been  more  clear  on  this  point  than  Presi- 
dent Shagari  of  Nigeria,  a  country  which 
is  the  second  largest  foreign  supplier  of 
oil  to  the  United  States.  In  his  words, 
"if  the  United  States  is  willing  to  sup- 
port rebels  in  a  sovereign  African  nation, 
it  would  be  extremely  serious." 

Second,  the  negative  reaction  of  Black 
Africa  to  prospective  threats  to  Angola's 
Government  is  strongly  motivated  by  the 
association  of  UNITA,  the  opposing  rebel 
group  led  by  Jonas  Savimbi.  with  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  Savimbi's 
personal  qualities  of  leadership  and 
commitment  to  Angolan  independence 
have  been  completely  eclipsed  by  his  co- 
operation with  South  Africa  in  its  as- 
saults on  Angola,  and  more  importantly 
on  SWAPO,  the  Namibian  independence 
movement  supported  by  Angola. 

South  Africa's  ambitions  concerning 
Namibia  are  widely  recognized  to  be  to 
thwart  the  emergence  of  Namibia  from 
South  African  mandate  as  an  independ- 
ent, majority-ruled  nation.  Savimbi's 
cooperation  with  the  South  African  Gov- 


ernment, a  government  reviled  for  its 
practice  of  apartheid  and  its  attacks  on 
SWAPO  forces,  has  completely  discred- 
ited Savimbi's  UNITA  with  the  nations 
of  Black  Africa.  Accordingly,  signs  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  give 
military  assistance  to  Savimbi,  in  the 
eyes  of  Black  Africans,  are  signs  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port South  Africa  in  its  plans  to  squash 
independence  for  Namibia.  Since  under- 
mining prospects  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment is  contrary  to  U.S.  commitments 
under  a  3  year  UN-sponsored  peace  ef- 
fort, support  for  South  Africa's  intransi- 
gence and  aggression  is  not  the  posture 
we  should  appear  to  adopt.  Repealing 
Clark  without  any  conditions  and  reject- 
ing Tsongas  would  without  question  cast 
us  in  that  posture. 

Third,  giving  Luanda  reason  to  believe 
we  plan  to  aid  Savimbi  and  South  Africa 
is  the  worst  way  to  seek  to  dislodge  So- 
viet and  Cuban  influence  in  Angola.  In- 
deed no  better  plan  could  be  drawn  up 
to  entrench  the  reported  20,000  to  30,000 
Cuban  troops  defending  Angola's  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  against  the  repeat- 
ed attacks  on  it  by  UNITA  and  South 
Africa. 

Every  indication  out  of  Luanda  points 
to  the  Government's  disappointment  in 
Soviet  failure  to  help  improve  the  coun- 
try's economic  lot  and  its  impatience  to 
be  free  of  the  irritating  Soviet  and  Cu- 
ban presence  in  its  homeland.  In  con- 
trast to  its  economic  relations  with  the 
East,  Luanda's  economic  contacts  with 
Western  firms  have  grown  steadily  and 
productively.  While  Angola  carries  on 
hardly  any  trade  with  countries  of  the 
Eastern  bloc,  its  economic  ties  to  the 
West  are  becoming  critical.  Oil  is  the 
country's  biggest  export  and  generates 
most  of  the  country's  revenues.  Gulf  Oil 
is  Angola's  largest  oil  producer.  No- 
tably, Luanda's  posture  toward  Western 
governments,  including  the  United 
States,  has  improved  in  concert  with  the 
strengthening  of  its  economic  ties  to 
them. 

The  obstacle  that  stands  between  the 
United  States  and  Angola  is  the  politi- 
cally-charged matter  of  Cuban  troops. 
The  best  prospect  for  removing  them  is 
to  remove  Angola's  reason  for  retaining 
them.  Acting  to  increase  the  threat  to 
the  Angolan  Government  is  the  surest 
way  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
indispensable  to  the  Angolans. 

It  is  important  to  take  notice  of  prece- 
dents as  a  guide  to  what  might  follow  the 
easing  of  Luanda's  security  concerns. 
Angola  has  repeatedly  declared  that  it 
will  send  the  Cubans  home  once  it  is  as- 
sured of  its  safety  from  South  African 
sroasored  attack.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
before  Angola  and  Zaire  made  peace  in 
1978.  35.000  Cuban  troops  were  stationed 
in  Angola.  It  has  been  reported  that  af- 
ter Mobutu  expelled  FNLA  forces  oopos- 
ing  Luanda  from  Zaire,  and  Angola  re- 
turned Zairian  refugees  to  Mobutu,  the 
number  of  Cuban  troops  in  Angola 
dropped  by  some  50  percent,  according 
to  Western  intelligence  analysts. 

Prospects  for  improved  relations  with 
Luanda  are  very  good.  And  progress  in 
improving  them  could  enhance  U.S.  In- 


fluence In  the  region  generally,  while 
diminishing  Soviet  opportunities  for 
gain. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  it  should 
not  escape  our  notice  that  the  negative 
view  of  repealing  the  Clark  amendment 
extends  far  beyond  Black  Africa  to  most 
countries  of  the  developing  world  gen- 
erally. The  Namibia-South  Africa  ques- 
tion of  course  is  not  so  stirring  for  those 
outside  the  African  continent,  but  evi- 
dence of  our  respect — or  seeming  lack  of 
respect — for  the  driving  aspirations  of 
Black  African  people  will  weigh  impor- 
tantly with  all  peoples  of  the  developing 
world.  The  effect  will  be  subtle  and  indi- 
rect, but  nonetheless  significant.  Our 
relations  with  these  countries  bear  im- 
provement for  reasons  of  important  eco- 
nomic and  security  interests.  Caui  it  be 
wise  to  needlessly  alienate— and  perhaps 
alarm — them  by  appearing  to  tre^ass  on 
Black  African  sovereignty  and  dignity? 

I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  reporting  the  T^ongas- 
Percy  compromise  on  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, did  not  think  so  either.  That  com- 
promise repeals  Clark  but  makes  mili- 
tary assistance  to  factions  in  Angola  con- 
tingent <m  a  reported  Presidential  de- 
termination that  assistance  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest;  that  concrete  progress 
has  been  made  on  a  Namibian  settle- 
ment; and  that  assistance  would  not  im- 
pair settlement  efforts.  The  compromise 
approach  retains  congressional  over- 
sight, strengthens  the  President's  foreign 
policy  capabilities,  but  minimizes  the 
danger  that  aid  to  UNITA  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  joint  UNTTA-South  African 
assaults  on  SWAPO. 

Madam  President,  the  committee  com- 
promise is  a  balance  that  restores  the 
President's  ability  in  principle  to  take 
whatever  measures  necessary  to  advance 
U.S.  interests,  while  taking  care  to  avoid 
creating  the  impression  that  the  U.S. 
hopes  to  launch  a  covert  effort  against 
Angola,  a  covert  effort  that  would  col- 
lapse hopes  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
on  Namibian  independence.  What  the 
compromise  assures  is  that  the  cloud  of 
controversy  surrounding  Namibia,  which 
distorts  U.S.  relations  with  Angola,  will 
be  fully  cleared  before  the  President  con- 
siders military  support. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  good  com- 
promise and  the  Senate  should  support 
it.  However,  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  offered  a  further  com- 
promise in  an  effort  to  accommodate 
the  concerns  of  those  Senators  who 
fear  that  the  conditions  for  repeal  are 
open-ended.  He  has  added  a  provision 
setting  March  1983  as  a  date  certain  for 
repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment.  If  a  set- 
tlement on  Namibia  has  not  come  sooner. 
My  view  is  that  the  committee  provision 
furthers  progress  on  Namibia  and  quiets 
the  fears  of  Black  African  people  about 
U.S.  intentions  in  their  homelands,  but  I 
urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  they 
cannot  support  the  committee  provision, 
to  accept  the  good  faith  compromise  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  no  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak,  I  move  to  table 
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the  Tsongas  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Gor- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT) .  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
NACA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66. 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  299  Leg] 
YEAS— 66 


Abdanr 

Excn 

Murkowakl 

Andrews 

Gam 

Nlcklea 

Annatrong 

Goldwater 

Niinn 

Baker 

Grassley 

Packw(X)d 

Beniaen 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawklna 

Pressler 

BoschwltB 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

BMlcUct 

Henin 

Randolph 

Byrct. 

HeloB 

Roth 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cnniion 

HoUlngs 

Sasser 

Chatee 

Humphrey 

S-mpson 

CDllfS 

Jackaon 

Stafford 

Cocbran 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

Coben 

Johnston 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Symmi 

Don  forth 

Kaaten 

Thurmond 

DeConciui 

i^axalt 

Tower 

Deuton 

Long 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Domenicl 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

DurenbergeT 

McClure 

Eaat 

Melcher 
NATS— 29 

Bauctia 

Olenn 

Moynihan 

Biden 

Hart 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

ProxnUre 

Biimpera 

Hudd-eston 

Pry  or 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Uetzenbaum 

WUllams 

Ford 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Qorton 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

luouye 

Schmltt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Tsongas'  amendment  (UP  No.  446)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  I  might  outline  our  procedure 
now.  The  pending  business,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  the  Mitchell  amendment.  It 
is  the  intention  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  to  eliminate  the  wording  about 
a  60-day  limitation,  which  would  then 
remove  the  objections  from  this  side. 
The  amendment  could  then  be  accepted. 

Then  Senator  Kassebaum  would  move 
her  amendment.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  managers  of  the  bill  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  a  voice 
vote  on  the  Kassebaum  amendment. 
The  only  Senator  who  has  requested 
permission  to  speak  on  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  is  Senator  Goldwater,  who 
will  speak  for  a  few  minutes,  then  we 
will  go  immediately  to  a  voice  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  Senator  Nunn  would  like  a  few 
seconds  on  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  would  then  have  two 
Senators  speaking  and  then  we  would 
go  to  a  voice  vote  on  that. 

It  would  be  our  intention  to  proceed 
on  the  bill  until  at  least  6  or  7  o'clock  to 
take  up  as  many  amendments  as  we 
possibly  can,  hopefully  the  noncontro- 
versial  ones,  so  that  we  can  dispose  of 
the  majority  of  those  this  evening  and 
then  work  toward  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  would  take  a  longer  period 
of  time.  We  would  attempt  to  establish 
a  time  agreement  on  all  amendments, 
including  the  Glenn  amendment  with 
respect  to  Pakistan,  which  may  require 
3  or  4  hours.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maine,  urging 
the  administration  to  fill  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Last  May  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  rejected  the  President's  nom- 
inee for  this  position.  Dr.  Lefever's  nom- 
ination and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  action  leading  to  his  with- 
drawal was  surrounded  by  controversy. 

This  controversy  unfortunately  over- 
shadowed those  essential  issues  that 
needed  clarification  in  our  himian  rights 
policy.  What  I  have  found  most  unfor- 
timate  was  the  attempt  by  some  sup- 
porters of  Dr.  Lefever  to  use  the  ques- 
tion of  his  fitness  for  the  office  as  an 
excuse  to  degrade  the  whole  institution 
of  human  rights  into  a  "us-against- 
them "  partisan  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  accept  that 
human  rights  is  a  partisan  issue  and  de- 
plore those  who  try  to  exploit  it  as  such. 
Dr.  Lefever  was  not  rejected  because  of 
partisan  considerations.  He  was  rejected 
because  he  was  unfit  for  the  office  that 
he  was  nominated  for.  Because  of  the 
bitterness  that  controversy  unfortunate- 


ly generated  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  oo 
it.  I  just  wanted  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Dr.  Lefever  was  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  each  side  of  the  committee. 
It  was  clearly  a  bipartisan  decision. 

Every  Monber  of  this  body  is  deeply 
concerned  about  several  himian  rights 
violations  abroad  even  if  the  areas  of 
those  individual  concerns  do  not  always 
coincide.  Our  Government  a  few  years 
ago  started  to  institutionalize  our  hu- 
man rights  policy  and  handle  it  in  a 
systematic,  coherent  fashion.  If  it  did 
not  work  perfectly — and  what  does  WOTk 
perfectly  ever:  It  is  up  to  us  to  show  us 
how  to  do  better. 

There  are  many  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical questions  about  our  human  rights 
policy  that  have  never  been  solved  or 
clarified.  The  debate  should  shift  to 
these,  the  really  relevant  questions  in- 
stead of  getting  mired  down  in  partisan 
bickering. 

The  President  is  free,  after  all,  to 
nominate  someone  who  is  close  to  him 
philosoi^cally.  The  unanimous  con- 
firmation of  our  new  Supreme  Court 
Justice  shows  that  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  easily  capable  to  rise  above  par- 
tisan and  ideological  pettiness. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  President 
could  not  find  an  outstanding  individual 
with  the  knowledge,  integrity,  and  sensi- 
tivity required  by  this  post. 

The  present  inaction  resulting  from 
the  Lefever  controversy,  this  impound- 
ment of  the  office  is  imbecoming  to  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  subject. 
It  does  not  hurt  personally  anyone  who 
voted  against  Dr.  Lefever  but  it  hurts 
the  coherence  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  do  have  human  rights  considera- 
tions incorporated  into  oiw  foreign  pol-  j 
icy  now,  and  we  shall  continue  to  have 
them.  The  only  question  is  if  it  will  be 
a  series  of  haphazard  pot  shots  or  a  well- 
defined  purposeful  policy. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Maine 
for  the  though tf  Illness  of  his  amendment 
and  its  elevated  tone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
letters  pertaining  to  Mr.  Lefever  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

JULT  IS.  1981. 
Hon.  Alexandee  M.  Haxc.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secret  art:  You  may  recall  that 
during  your  appearance  on  July  8  before  the 
Committee.  Senator  Dodd  requested  that  we 
write  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  to 
inquire  about  ( 1 )  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever's  status 
with  the  Department  of  State:  and  (2)  the 
Administration's  intentions  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Humanitarian  AfTalrs. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  Department's  responses  to  the 
following  s[>eclflc  questions  submitted  by 
Senator  Dodd. 

1.  What  is  Dr.  Lefever's  exact  relationship 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  what  are 
the  terms  of  this  relationship?  Could  you 
cite  which  legal  authority  you  plan  to  use 
in  order  to  hire  Dr.  Lefever?  Does  Dr.  Le- 
fever have  a  formal  contract  with  the  De- 
portment? If  so,  we  would  appreciate  your 
providing  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Committee. 
along  with  any  other  documentation  which 
the  Department  deems  relevant. 
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2.  What  are  Dr.  Lefever's  specific  aaalgn- 
ments.  duties  and  title?  To  whom  does  Dr. 
Lefever  report  and  how  often?  Will  any  of 
Dr.  Lefever'B  work  product  be  available  to 
the  Committee  and  to  the  public? 

3.  What  other  positions.  If  any,  does  Dr. 
Lefever  hold  either  In  or  out  of  government? 
Ar«  there  any  restrictions  In  this  regard? 

4.  Does  the  Administration  Intend  to  fill 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs?  If 
so.  when  would  you  expect  a  decision  on  a 
nominee?  If  not,  could  you  Inform  the 
Committee  of  the  Administration's  reasons 
for  deciding  not  to  fill  thU  post? 

5.  If  the  Administration  does  not  Intend 
to  fill  this  position,  will  It  seek  legislation 
to  abolish  the  post?  Would  the  Administra- 
tion oppose  a  Congressional  Initiative  to 
abolish  It? 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  willingness 
to  b«  of  help  In  responding  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

CHABUS    H.    PEBCT, 

Chairman, 
Claibornx  Pell, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

DCPAKTMENT  OF  STATT, 

Washington.  DC,  August  14,  1381. 
Hon.  Chakles  H.  Pesct, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  16  to  Secretary  Halg  In- 
quiring about  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever's  status 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Ad- 
ministration's intentions  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs.  Specifi- 
cally, we  are  providing  the  following  re- 
sponses to  your  questions: 

1.  What  is  Dr.  Lefever's  exact  relationship 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  what  are 
the  terms  of  this  relationship?  CoiUd  you 
cite  which  legal  authority  you  plan  to  use  In 
order  to  hire  Dr.  Lefever?  Does  Dr.  Lefever 
have  a  formal  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment? If  so,  we  would  appreciate  your  pro- 
viding a  copy  of  It  to  the  Committee,  along 
with  any  other  documentation  which  the 
Department  deems  relevant. 

Dr.  Lefever  has  been  appointed  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  appointment  Is  effective  for  one  year 
beginning  on  June  29,  1981.  The  grade  and 
salary  of  the  appointment  are  KP-15  (10) 
p.a.  $60,112.60.  Dr.  Lefever  will  be  paid  on 
a  dally  basis,  when  actually  employed,  under 
the  consulting  arrangement.  Dr.  Lefever's 
appointment  forms  estimate  that  he  will 
work  approximately  46  days  during  the  con- 
sulting year,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  consultant  may  work  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  130  days  during  the  consulting  year. 
The  legal  authority  to  appoint  experts  and 
consultants  Is  contained  in  5  USC.  Section 
3109.  and  the  current  aopropriations  legisla- 
tion, as  implemented  In  State  Deoartment 
regulations  at  3  FAM  1614.  Attached  for  your 
Information  Is  a  copy  of  the  position  descrip- 
tion on  Dr.  Lefever. 

2.  What  are  Dr.  lefever's  specific  assign- 
ments, duties  and  title?  To  whom  does  Dr. 
Lefever  report  and  how  often?  Will  any  of 
Dr.  Lefever's  work  product  be  available  to 
the  Conunittee  and  to  the  public? 

Dr.  Lefever  does  not  have  a  title,  other 
than  the  generic  title  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  His  duties  are  set 
forth  In  his  position  description.  Dr.  Lefever 
has  not  yet  been  asked  to  perform  any 
specific  assiimmente  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment. However.  It  la  contemplated  that 
he  will  be  asked  to  consider  wavs  in  which 
counter-terrorism  programs  might  be  Im- 
proved internationally.  Dr.  Lefever  performs 
asslRiunents  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  for  administrative  purposes  he 


reports  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment. His  work  product  will  be  available  to 
the  Committee,  as  desired,  in  accordance 
With  the  rules  governing  the  provisions  of 
dociunents  to  the  Committee  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  classified  ma- 
terial. Unclassified  material  may  be  made 
available  to  the  public  tn  accordance  with 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

3.  What  other  poaltions.  if  any.  does  Dr. 
Lefever  hold  either  in  or  out  of  government? 
Are  there  any  restrictions  In  this  regard? 

We  know  of  no  other  positions  within  the 
government  which  are  held  by  Dr.  Lefever. 
Outside  the  government.  Dr.  Lefever  is  the 
President  of  the  Ethics  and  Public  Policy 
Center  as  well  as  a  professorial  lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  Government  at  George- 
town University.  All  special  government  em- 
ployees. Including  Dr.  Lefever.  are  under  cer- 
tain restraints  regarding  matters  on  which 
they  may  work  within  the  Department  or 
which  are  pending  before  the  Department. 
In  brief,  these  restrictions  are  that  special 
government  employees  may  not  participate 
In  any  matters  where  there  are  potential  or 
even  possible  apparent  confitcts  with  their 
own  financial  interests  or  those  of  family 
members. 

4.  Does  the  Administration  Intend  to  fill 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs?  If  so. 
when  would  you  expect  a  decision  on  a  nomi- 
nee? If  not,  could  you  inform  the  Committee 
of  the  Administration's  reasons  for  deciding 
not  to  fill  this  post? 

The  manner  of  organization  within  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  conduct  of 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs  ac- 
tivities is  under  study.  The  study  has  as  its 
purpose  to  determine  how  these  functions 
within  the  Department  can  be  performed 
most  effectively.  The  Committee  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  full  requirements  of  the  law 
regarding  the  conduct  of  human  rights 
activities  will  be  met. 

6.  If  the  Administration  does  not  Intend 
to  fill  this  position,  will  It  seek  legislation 
to  abolish  the  post?  Would  the  Administra- 
tion oppose  a  Congressional  initiative  to 
abolish  It? 

Until  the  aforementioned  review  Is  com- 
pleted the  question  of  whether  legislation 
win  be  sought  to  abolish  the  post  is  moot. 
Similarly,  until  the  review  is  completed,  we 
would  not  be  prepared  to  comment  on  any 
Congressional  initiative  to  abolish  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Pairbanxs. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

CON8TJI.TANT  TO  THE  SECRETART 

DUTIES 

To  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  on  terror- 
ism, counterterrorism  and  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  matters,  and  on  the  coheslve- 
ness  of  State  Department  policy  In  these 
areas. 

Additionally,  incumbent  will  advise  the 
Secretary  on  such  other  matters  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  request,  and  will  assist  on  what- 
ever special  projects  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   561.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Tsongas 
amendment,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  mi- 
nority manager  of  the  bill  and  I  engaged 
in  a  discussion  regarding  objections  by 
the  chairman  to  one  clause  in  my  amend- 
ment. That  clause  is  contained  in  sub- 
section (b)(2).  The  words  which  the 
chairman  suggested  be  deleted,  I  now 


agree  to  be  deleted.  I,  therefore,  ask  that 
the  clause  in  subsection  <b)(2)  in  the 
first  sentence,  the  words  "not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,"  be  stricken  from  the  amend- 
ment. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  majority  manager  of 
the  bill  and  to  the  minority  manager  of 
the  bill.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr,  PERCY.  That  Is  a  correct  assump- 
tion. I  wish  to  take  into  account  and  call 
attention  to  the  colloquy  that  was  car- 
ried on  that  would  define  what  the  steps 
of  the  Senate  would  be  in  this  regard: 
that  is.  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  in 
harmony  with  the  understanding  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
the  amendment.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  additional  comment  re- 
garding that  colloquy,  and  that  is  to  re- 
peat and  restate  and  reemphasize  that 
this  amendment  says  to  the  President 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  believes  this  is  an 
important  office,  established  by  statute, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  filled,  that  it  has 
gone  unfilled  for  8  months,  that  the  vin- 
dication of  human  rights  is  an  important 
part  of  American  foreign  policy,  it  is 
central  to  American  ideals  and  it  ought 
to  be  filled  promptly.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  have  agreed  that  60  days  from 
now  is  a  reasonable  time  within  which 
th-s  position  should  be  filled. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier. 
Mr.  President,  that  in  the  event  that  no 
action  is  taken  within  60  days,  it  is  my 
intention  to  renew  this  effort  with  a  spe- 
cific deadline  at  that  time,  I  would  hope 
and  expect  that  I  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  both  of  whom  have 
made  strong  statements  in  support  of 
this  principle  here  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  comment.  Certainly,  we  all  know 
that  there  are  certain  Senators  who 
would  like  to  see  this  position  abolished 
and  others  who  want  it  filled  with  some- 
one who  would  meet  their  exact  stand- 
ards and  definition  of  human  rights.  So 
we  are  not  without  differing  opinions  in 
this  area. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  would  feel  that  this  is  an 
important  post  and  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
world  by  requesting  abolition  of  the 
position. 

I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary, 60  days  after  enactment  of  this 
measure,  to  require  any  additional  leg- 
islation on  this  issue.  I  would  hope  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  comity  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed, we  can  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  fill  this  post.  Certainly,  we  will 
begin  bv  discussions  tomorrow  with  Sec- 
retary Haig,  to  impart  directly  to  him 
the  feelings  of  the  Senate  and  to  try  to 
work  this  matter  out  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
that  hope,  of  course.  That  would  then 
achieve  the  objective  of  this  amendment. 
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I  really  wanted  to  point  out  that  if, 
after  having  received  this  expression  of 
congressional  intention,  the  administra- 
tion persists  in  refusing  to  fill  it,  then 
it  seems  to  me  the  case  will  ije  irresistible 
for  this  type  of  amendment  in  60  days, 
notwithstanding  the  understandable 
concern  of  the  chairman  and  others  with 
imposing  specific  guidelines.  I  tiiank  the 
chairman  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  Senator  has  a  right 
to  modify  his  amendment  at  any  time. 
The  Senator  desires  to  so  modify  his 
amendment.  Without  objecti(Mi,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  561),  as  modi- 
fled,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84,  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

"NOMINATION  FOB  THE  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETART  OF  STATE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
HCMANITARUN  AFFAIRS 

"Sec.  716.   (a)   The  (ingress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  United  States  has  long  been  a 
leading  defender  of  the  basic  rights  of  per- 
secuted, oppressed,  and  endangered  people 
around  the  world,  and  should  continue  In 
this  role;  and 

"(2)  effective  foreign  policy  formulation 
requires  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  possess  current  and  accurate 
Information  derived  from  continuous  obser- 
vation and  review  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs 
(Including  matters  relating  to  refugees,  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  missing  In  action) . 

"(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

"(1)  a  strong  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  human  rights  should  continue  to  be  a 
central  feature  of  American  foreign  policy: 
and 

"(2)  the  President  should  submit  to  the 
Senate  the  name  of  a  nominee  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  as 
esUbllshed  by  section  624(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.". 

On  page  84.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "See.  717.". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  now  appropriate  to  move  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  modification  is  a  de- 
sirable modification.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  561),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Vr   AMENDMENT   NO.   «4T 

(Purpose:  Repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kabsb- 
BAt7M),  for  herself  and  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes 
an  imprinted  amendment  numbered  447. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  64.  line  16.  after  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  word  "Angola"  strike  out  all 
over  to  and  Including  the  word  "Angola" 
and  the  period  after  It  on  page  66,  line  20. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  coeponsors: 
Senators  Baker,  Percy,  Ooldwater, 
Heinz,  Pressler,  and  SmpsoH. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  also  believe  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  desired  to  speak  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  will  be  glad  to  yield  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  when  the  Clark 
amendment  was  passed.  It  was  the  most 
shocking  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me  as  a  U.S.  citizen  wtiile  I  was  over- 
seas. 

I  had  been  in  Angola  a  short  time  be- 
fore, a  few  hours.  We  were  within  36 
hours,  B4r.  President,  of  getting  the 
Cubans  and  the  Russians  out  of  Angola 
when  the  Clark  amendment  passed.  It 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  our 
work,  although  it  was  of  an  overt  nature, 
in  Angola. 

Had  the  Clark  amendment  not  been 
adopted,  Angola  today  would  still  be  the 
most  prosperous  in  the  continent  of 
South  Africa,  as  she  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Portugal  and  as  she  was  under 
her  own  guidsince. 

Today,  it  is  a  different  story.  Angola 
is  a  strife  torn  country.  She  would  tie 
friendly  to  us,  and,  with  her  minerals, 
she  would  be  a  great  asset  to  us  be- 
cause some  of  the  minerals  she  has  in 
rather  copious  quantities  are  minerals 
that  we  do  not  have.  Let  me  stress  that. 
We  cannot  make  stainless  steel  in  this 
coimtry  today  because  we  do  not  have 
the  four  metals  that  we  need  that  go  into 
stainless  steel.  We  do  get  some  of  them 
from  Angola. 

I  was  also  in  southwest  Africa  or  what 
we  want  to  call  Namibia.  I  went  up  there 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  with  those 
people  who  wrote  the  Constitution,  all 
black.  Ninety  percent  of  the  people  are 
black.  There  are  many,  many  tribes,  al- 
most too  numerous  to  count.  About  10 
percent  of  the  people  over  there  are 
white. 

This  Constitution  that  I  was  privileged 
to  read  and  discuss  with  the  black  people 
who  wrote  it,  to  me  was  comparable  to 
our  own  Constitution,  which  I  consider 
to  be  the  best  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
pared in  the  field  of  government  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  now  we  get  to  tills  orga- 
nization called  SWAPO,  Southwest  Afri- 
can People's  Organization.  Within  2  days 
after  I  had  a  long  visit  with  the  man  who 


was  the  chief  writer  of  the  Constitution 
he  was  murdered  by  SWAPO.  and  they 
made  no  bones  about  it.  They  admitted 
it.  It  was  in  the  press.  I  brought  back  a 
list  that  I  obtained  in  southern  Angola 
and  made  it  available  to  our  authorities, 
a  list  of  other  peoi^e  they  were  going  to 
murder.  This  has  been  7  or  8  years  ago 
and  I  have  not  kept  up  with  whether 
they  kept  their  promise  or  not. 

This  SWAPO  organization  is  really  the 
bone  of  contention.  What  drives  me  up 
the  wall  is  to  hear  some  of  our  so-called 
allies  and  friends  in  the  United  Nations 
hurting  epithets  at  the  United  States  for 
not  wanting  to  go  over  and  make  a  deal 
where  SWAPO  would  run  Namibia. 

SWAPO  may  not  be  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  SWAPO 
is  furnished  arms  by  the  Soviets. 
SWAPO  works  in  concert  with  Cuba, 
with  their  troops,  to  fight  the  South 
Africans  who  occasionally  go  into  Angola 
and  attempt  to  drive  those  people  out. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed  and  we  can  do  away  with  the 
Clark  amendment,  then  I  think  we  can 
see  the  United  States  taking  the  lead  in 
getting  a  free  election  in  the  country  to 
be  called  Namibia,  a  constitution  that 
every  one  of  us  in  this  body  would  be 
proud  of  would  be  adopted,  and  South 
Africa  would  have  every  reason,  as  I  be- 
lieve she  wants  to,  to  get  out  of  that 
country  because  it  is  taxing  to  her  to 
have  her  forces  engaged  in  that  extra 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  wild  country.  I  have  to  say  that. 
It  has  some  metals,  uranium,  diamonds, 
but  it  is  mostly  a  bleak,  desert  type  of 
country,  not  uiilke  the  xasi  of  the  world 
that  I  live  in. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  this 
amendment  of  Senator  Kassebaum  fully. 
I  think  it  is  long,  long  overdue.  I  am 
ftmf»t«»H  tliat  this  body  would  ever  have 
passed  it,  but  they  did.  It  was  my  un- 
fortunate experience  to  have  been  in  tiiat 
part  of  the  world  and  to  take  the  abuse  I 
took  because  Senator  Clark  offered  this 
amendment.  It  did  not  even  sound  good 
if  you  read  it  on  the  floor.  It  would  not 
sound  good  today.  We  do  not  need  that 
kind  of  legislaticxi  in  this  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  a  world  power, 
and  that  is  what  I  think  we  are.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  the  muscle  in  the 
President's  office  to  do  the  things  that 
he  has  to  do  to  make  the  United  States 
act  like  a  world  power.  When  you  tie  iiis 
hands  at  every  turn,  when  you  say  to  the 
President,  "No,  you  cannot  do  that,  it 
will  violate  this  or  violate  that,"  then  we 
are  not  playing  the  role  in  this  world 
that  most  of  the  world  wishes  we  would, 
and  I  think  all  Americans  wish  that  we 
would. 

I  cannot  commend  the  amendment  too 
highly.  I  cannot  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  too  highly.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant stroke. 

My  experience  with  women  in  politics 
has  been  exceedingly  pleasant.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  and  I  support  the 
Senator. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  appreciate  those  remarks  because, 
one,  I  know  of  the  Senator's  longstand- 
ing interest  and  concern  in  Africa  and  its 
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future,  and.  two,  the  Senator's  kind  sup- 
port for  me. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  Join  with  Senator  Goldwatir 
in  congratulating  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  this  amendment,  and  also 
for  a  statement  that  reflects  both  her 
wisdom  and  sensitivity  on  this  overall 
issue.  She  has  reviewed  both  sides  and 
looked  at  it  very  carefully.  She  has  ex- 
pressed her  sentiments  in  a  way  that 
makes  absolutely  clear  the  foundation 
from  which  she  is  making  this  proposal. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

As  Senator  Kassebaxtii  has  pointed 
out.  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  is  dictated  mainly  by  doubts 
about  the  perceptions  that  might  be  cre- 
ated by  repeaUng  this  measure  at  the 
present  time.  I  agree  that  timing  is  most 
important  in  diplomacy  and  foreign  pol- 
icy, but  Senator  Kassibaum  has  pre- 
sented powerful  arguments  for  proceed- 
ing with  repeal  now  rather  than  facing 
this  same  issue  every  year.  I  commend 
her  for  a  clear  and  convmcing  presen- 
tation. 

I  believe  the  Clark  amendment  places 
overly  rigid  constraints  on  any  admin- 
istration's ability  to  conduct  an  effective 
foreign  policy,  whether  it  be  President 
Reagan,  President  Carter,  President 
Ford,  or  whoever  may  be  President  in  the 
future.  Its  requirements  may  delay  and 
possibly  frustrate  our  ability  to  act  in 
circumstances  demanding  a  response 
from  the  United  States.  Our  major  ad- 
versaries have  demonstrated  that  they 
intend  to  act  in  an  unconstrained  man- 
ner In  many  Third  World  aresis,  espe- 
cially when  U.S.  policies  create  a 
vacuum.  The  activities  of  Cuban  troops 
in  Angola  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa 
represent  only  one  example  of  the  ad- 
venturism of  the  Soviets  and  their  prox- 
ies that  has  been  encouraged  by  self- 
imposed  restrictions  such  as  the  Clark 
amendment. 

Repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  does 
not  imply  support  for  any  type  of  inter- 
vention in  Angola.  Instead,  it  merely 
restores  the  ability  of  U.S.  policymakers 
to  consider  the  full  range  of  foreign 
policy  options  to  complement  our  diplo- 
matic efforts.  This  is  the  situation  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  and  it  should 
be  the  case  in  Angola.  If  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  have  credibility,  we  cannot 
impose  such  rigid  constraints  on  our- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  general 
principle  involved  in  this  debate,  re- 
peal of  the  Clark  amendment  should 
have  a  positive  impact  in  U.S.  policy  in 
Africa.  The  objectives  of  a  U.S.  policy  in 
southern  Africa,  including  a  just  settle- 
ment in  Namibia,  are  not  likely  to  be 
realized  so  long  as  the  United  States  has 
on  its  books  certain  restraints  that  con- 
strain us  without  in  any  way  aff3cting 
either  the  Soviets  or  the  Cubans  in 
Angola.  If  we  are  to  be  concerned  about 
the  signals  we  might  be  sending,  we 
should  recognize  that  repeal  would  send 
a  clear  signal  to  all  those  in  the  world 
who  are  interested  in  this  area,  as  well 
as  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we  view  the 
ccmtinued    presence    of    20.000    Cuban 


troops  as  a  serious  impediment  to  any 
kind  of  peaceful  solution  in  southern 
Africa. 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  the  appropriate  time  to  take  this  step. 
I  know  that  any  kind  of  change  in  policy 
will  be  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  debate 
and  that  people,  in  all  sincerity,  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  right  time  for  repeal 
ot  this  amendment.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  find  an  appropriate 
time  for  repeal.  I  think  the  Clark 
amendment  itself  signals  to  the  world  a 
kind  of  inflexibility  in  American  foreign 
policy  and  a  kind  of  restriction  that 
simply  should  not  be  imposed  on  any 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  believed  this  strongly 
when  President  Carter  was  in  the  White 
House.  There  was  never  any  major  effort 
to  repeal  the  Clark  amendment  during 
that  time,  but  I  do  know  that  many  in 
the  Carter  administration  considered 
this  amendment  an  impediment  to  an 
effective  foreign  policy.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  anyone  in  particular,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  bipartisan  matter,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  resolved.  We  should  work 
carefully  with  President  Reagan  and 
others  in  the  administration  to  shape  a 
meaningful  policy  in  Africa  that  will 
help  bring  about  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  am 
committed  to  a  balanced  policy  and  a 
constructive  role  for  the  United  States 
in  southern  Africa,  including  support  for 
a  peaceful  solution  in  Namibia,  and  I 
view  the  amendment  by  Senator  Kasse- 
BAtTM  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

B«rs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  his  cosponsorship 
and  for  his  thoughtful  comments. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  yielding.  I  shall 
not  take  much  of  the  time  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM)  with  respect  to  the  Clark 
amendment.  Because  the  situation  in 
Angola  is  a  matter  of  long-standing  in- 
terest to  me  and  one  which  I  have  raised 
on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  past.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  at  this  point  to 
detail  my  reasons  for  supporting  repeal 
of  the  Clark  amendment. 

Let  me  begin  by  emphasizing  that  re- 
peal of  this  provision  neither  authorizes 
nor  endorses  assistance  in  any  form  to 
anybody  in  Angola,  either  the  existing 
government  there  or  the  force  of  UNITA. 
This  distinction  is  worth  making  most 
clearly  because  I.  along  with  many  other 
Senators,  would  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  taking  that  second  step  in 
this  troubled  region.  When  I  spoke  on 
this  subject  in  June.  1980. 1  opposed  rec- 
ognition of  or  assistance  to  the  MPLA 
government  in  Angola  unless  that  gov- 
ernment had  made  progress  in  reducing 
the  Cuban  Influence  in  the  country.  I 
took  that  position  at  that  time  In  part 
because  there  was  some  consideration 
being  given  within  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  taking  that  action,  which  I 
continue  to  feel  would  be  Inappropriate 


without  some  progress  on   the  Cub«n 
issue. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  i  would 
also  have  serious  reservations  about  pro- 
viding assistance — covert  or  direct — to 
UNITA  and  its  leader.  Jonas  Savimbl. 
The  policy  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
as  I  imderstand  it.  cwitinues  to  be  that 
there  should  be  an  internal  settlement 
among  the  various  forces  contending  for 
power  in  Angola  and  that  UNITA  and 
Savlmbi  should  be  a  part  of  it.  This  is  not 
that  different  in  substance  from  previous 
U.S.  policy,  and  I  support  it.  However,  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  U.S.  support 
to  either  side  will  hasten  a  settlement. 

It  is  more  likely  that  our  backing  will 
result  in  perceived  tilting  of  the  balance 
there  that  will  harden  the  positions  of 
both  sides  and  make  them  even  less  in- 
clined to  deal  with  other  than  they  are 
now.  Moreover,  U.S.  assistance  to  UNITA 
would  almost  certainly  encourage  the 
MPLA  to  increase  its  reliance  on  Cuba, 
the  very  result  we  most  want  to  avoid. 

As  I  have  indicated,  however,  repeal  of 
the  Clark  amendment  is  a  different  issue 
from  the  question  of  assistance.  Repeal 
would  remove  from  our  laws  one  of  those 
cumbersome  provisions  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  privately  beUeve  is  not 
the  best  way  to  do  business,  but  which 
we  periodically  support  as  the  only  way 
of  forcing  the  administration  of  the  time 
to  follow  congressional  policy  direction. 
Like  all  such  provisions  the  Clark  amend- 
ment is  a  blunt  tool  when  a  finer  surgical 
instrument  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  in  a  more  subtle  way  is  needed. 
The  executive  has  such  finer  tools,  and  if 
the  Congress  can  reach  agreement  as  to 
how  they  are  to  be  used  in  this  case,  there 
is  no  point  in  keeping  in  the  law  relics 
like  the  Clark  amendment. 

With  respect  to  our  policy  In  Angola, 
the  debate  on  the  Clark  amendment  has 
largely  revolved  around  the  question  of 
signals  and  perceptions.  What  kind  of 
signal  does  repeal  send  to  the  rest  of 
Africa?  How  will  black  African  States 
like  Nigeria  perceive  this  action,  and 
what,  if  anything,  might  they  do  in  re- 
turn? Do  we  not,  the  question  is  asked, 
risk  undoing  the  goodwill  built  up  in  past 
years  in  these  states  through  repeal? 

The  quick  answer  to  those  particular 
questions  is  "yes."  But  that  is  neither  the 
only  answer,  nor  are  those  the  only  ques- 
tions that  should  be  asked.  Clearly  repeal 
of  the  Clark  amendment  will  result  in  a 
sharp,  adverse  reaction  in  the  rest  of 
Africa  which  will  damage  some  painfully 
developed  relations. 

A  somewhat  broader  view  of  the  issue, 
however,  would  also  take  into  account 
whether  or  not  we  follow  up  repeal  with 
substantive  action  in  Angola,  which  the 
administration  has  indicated  it  does  not 
plan.  And  it  will  consider  the  prospect  of 
further  progress  on  Namiba.  The  reality 
in  southern  Africa  today  is  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  Nation  in  a 
position  to  move  South  Africa  on  the 
Namibian  question  and,  therefore,  is  the 
only  nation  capable  of  achieving  a  settle- 
ment. That  is  the  most  important  issue 
in  the  region  right  now,  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  progress  made  there  will  out- 
weigh a  symbolic  action  like  repeal  of 
the  Clark  amendment. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  I  view  the  Nami- 
bian question  as  resolved  or  even  that  I 
think  our  present  policy  is  on  the  right 
track.  It  is  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  more  than  compensate  for  the  ill 
effects  to  repealing  the  Clark  amend- 
ment by  helping  to  achieve  a  settlement 
that  will  produce  an  independent  Nami- 
bia. Conversely,  of  course,  our  failure 
there  will  compound  our  difficulties  else- 
where in  Africa. 

The  question  of  the  signal  sent  to 
black  Africa,  however,  is  not  the  only 
question.  We  must  also  consider  the 
signal  sent  to  our  allies  and  to  the  East- 
em  bloc,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba.  In  that  regard,  the  Clark 
amendment  itself  has  already  sent  a 
clear  signal — that  we  intend  to  keep 
hands  off  Angola,  and  by  implication 
that  by  implication  that  we  are  thereby 
giving  everyone  else  a  free  hand  there. 
By  defining  Angola  outside  our  na- 
tional interest,  we  have  invited  the 
Soviets  to  include  it  within  theirs,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  they  have  done. 

Repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  would 
change  this  message  and  signal  to  the 
Soviets  and  to  our  own  allies  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  simply  opt  out  of  certain 
segments  of  the  globe,  but  that  we  wUl 
take  a  somewhat  broader  and  more  real- 
istic view  of  our  interests.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  we  have  an  interest  in 
having  an  Influence  in  Angola  commen- 
surate with  what  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  have  now.  On  the  contrary,  our 
interest  is  in  peace  and  stability  in  An- 
gola and  all  of  southern  Africa,  condi- 
tions which  can  best  be  achieved  in  the 
absence  of  foreign  powers.  Time  after 
time  throughout  the  world  Soviet  in- 
volvement has  brought  both  economic 
disaster  and  political  turmoil.  By  uni- 
laterally removing  ourselves  from  the 
field,  we  only  encourage  that  kind  of 
meddling.  If,  through  repealing  the 
Clark  amendment,  we  can  create  some 
uncertainty  in  the  Soviet  Union  about 
our  Intentions,  or  at  least  send  a  signal 
with  respect  to  other  situations  in  the 
future,  then  we  have  done  a  good  day's 
work. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  an  action  like  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  sends  multiple  signals, 
some  of  which  will,  admittedly,  be  badly 
received,  at  letist  in  the  short  nm.  The 
main  signal  repeal  sends,  however,  is  that 
the  United  States  is  emerging  from  a  pe- 
riod of  weakness  and  confusion  and  into 
a  period  where  our  national  interest  is 
drflned  more  clearly  and  defended  more 
effectively.  As  I  indicated,  there  are  dan- 
gers there  as  well,  in  seeking  to  replace 
Soviet  hegemony  with  our  own  m  areas 
that  will  gain  the  most  from  the  least  in- 
volvement of  the  major  powers.  But  on 
the  whole,  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment signals  a  return  to  a  more  positive 
and  constructive  policy  which  is  worthy 
of  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  a  few  moments 
ago  in  opoosition  to  the  Tsongas  amend- 
ment and  the  kind  of  signal  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  maintenance  of  the  Clark 
amendment  in  the  law  sends  to  the 
Cubans  and  others.  I  shaU  not  repeat 
further  that  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  do,  however,  want  to  make  It  very 


clear  on  the  record  that  our  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  as  we  have  known  it 
should  not  be  construed  by  anybody, 
either  observers  in  Africa  or  people  in 
Congress  or  people  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, as  meaning  that  we  want 
them  to  start  sending  aid,  assistance — 
military  or  semimilitary.  covert  or 
direct — into  some  part  of  Angola. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
people,  either  in  tha  administration  or 
maybe  even  in  this  body,  who  believe  that 
it  would  be  in  our  interest  to  aid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  Jcnas  Savimbl.  Jonas  Sav- 
lmbi is  head  of  UNITA  in  Angola  and 
probably  comes  as  close  as  anybody  I 
can  think  of  to  the  definition  of  a  true 
African  freedom  fighter.  He  is  a  man  of 
immciise  talent;  he  is  extremely  articu- 
late; he  has  great  loyalty  from  the  peo- 
ple in  his  part  of  Angola.  But  I  believe 
that  for  us  to  start  taking  sides  in  Angola 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  and  would  only 
postpone,  perhaps  indefinitely,  the  day 
which  all  responsible  Angolans  hope  for, 
a  reunification  of  the  conflicts  and  ten- 
sions and  principles.  The  people  in  lead- 
ership positions  must  get  together  and, 
once  and  for  all,  settle  their  country's 
future  as  a  means  of  insuring  its  future 
prosperity  and  bringing  about,  once  and 
for  all,  political  stability  which  will  not 
permit,  because  it  will  not  want,  the  kind 
of  involvement  that  we  see  there  now  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration  that  there  should 
be  an  internal  settlement  among  the 
various  forces  contending  for  power  in 
Angola  and  that  UNITA's  Savimbl 
should  be  part  of  it.  That  would  be  my 
wish,  too. 

This  is  not  a  policy,  as  just  described, 
that  is  significantly  different  from  that 
of  the  last  {^ministration.  I  hope  that 
people  who  might  get  a  little  carried 
away  with  enthusiasm  over  the  repeal  of 
the  Clark  amendment  would  imderstand 
that  when  Jonas  Savimbi  was  in  this 
country  a  year  ago  last  December  and 
met,  I  assume,  with  others  beside  myself, 
he  made  as  clear  to  them  as  he  did  to  me 
that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  either  appropriate  or  necessary  or 
welcome  for  the  United  States  to  give 
him  assistance  of  the  kind — military, 
covert,  or  overt — that  some  people,  on 
occasion,  advocate.  I  believe  that  that 
kind  of  assistance  to  UNITA  would  al- 
most certainly  encourage  the  other  group 
in  Angola,  the  MPLA,  led  by  Mr.  dos 
Santos,  to  increase  its  reliance  on  Cuba, 
and.  of  tourse.  that  is  the  very  result 
that  we  want  to  avoid. 

We  want  the  Cubans  out,  not  in.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  them  any  more  in 
than  they  have  been.  We  trust  they  will 
be  on  their  way  out  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and.  for  my  money,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible would  be  tomorrow. 

One  last  observation,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  the  question  that  has  been  raised 
of  what  repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment 
sends  in  the  way  of  a  signal  to  black 
Africa.  It  is  this  Senator's  view  that  as 
long  as  the  United  States  is  firm  in  its  re- 
solve to  make  progress  on  the  question  of 
Namibia,  the  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment will  be  to  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity   of    observers    in    Africa — ^not    just 


southern  Africa  but  throughout  the 
continent — very  much  a  secondary  issue. 
There  may  be  comments  of  an  unfavor- 
aole  nature,  but.  frankly,  to  the  extoit 
that  there  are,  I  should  not  take  them 
terribly  seriously  over  the  longer  term.  I 
think  we  would  be  judged  by  our  actions, 
not  by  their  words.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  make  it  clear,  as  I  think  the  debate 
has  here  today,  that  we  cannot  any 
longer  tolerate  the  signal  that  the  Clark 
amendment  sends  to  our  allies,  to  the 
Eastern  bloc,  to  the  Southeast  Asians,  to 
the  Cubans,  that  they  have  carte  blanche 
in  Angola  and  we  have  to  keep  our  hands 
off,  that  the  sooner  we  erase  that  message 
from  the  pages  of  the  Congressiohai. 
Record,  the  better  off  we  all  will  be. 

We  have  seen  what  happens  when  we 
define  Angola  outside  our  national  inter- 
ests. We  have  seen  how  the  Cubans, 
thanks  to  the  Soviets,  have  stayed.  It  Is 
time  we  sent  a  positive,  clear,  well-de- 
fined message  to  our  friends,  allies,  and 
those  hostile  to  our  interests  that  this  is 
an  area  of  our  interest.  It  is  not  one  In 
which  we  seek  to  impose  our  will,  but  it  It 
not  one  in  which  we  will  stand  by  idly  or 
uncertainly  while  other  people  outside 
that  country  or  that  area  seek  to  impoae 
their  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wiU  join  in  accepting  the  Kassebaum 
amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  support  and  his 
oljservations. 

We  have  had  debate  on  this  matter 
previously,  and  Senator  Tsongas  and  I 
have  talked  and  agreed  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  have  a  rollcall  vote.  I  now 
move  the  adoptiem  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distingiiished 
colleague.  Before  we  vote  I  just  want  to 
offer  a  few  additi(Hial  comments  on  the 
matter  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  understandably,  the 
administration  wants  to  regain  all  its 
options  in  Angola.  It  wants  to  have  the 
power  of  ambiguity — ^which  I  think  is  a 
useful  foreign  policy  tool.  However,  the 
administration  has  encoimtered  the 
problem  that  many  people  believe  the 
U.S.  Government  is  not  ambiguous — that 
it  has  already  decided  to  provide  aid  to 
Jonas  Savimbi's  UNITA  guerrilla  forces. 
Time  and  again,  the  administration 
has  had  to  protest  to  our  African  and 
European  friends  that  it  has  made  no 
decision  on  whether  to  provide  aid  to 
UNITA's  soldiers,  or  to  any  other  group. 
It  is  important  for  Congress  to  make 
the  same  distinction.  It  is  important  to 
say  that  in  repealing  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Clark  amendment.  Congress  is  not 
approving  covert  military  aid  to  Savimbi. 

I  have  been  assured  every  time  I  have 
sought  a  response  that  there  is  no  plan 
to  aid  Savimbi.  I  know  that  our  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs,  Mr.  Crock- 
er, would  be  fully  involved  in  any  deci- 
sion, and  he  has  said  there  is  no  such 
plan.  But  I  have  long  held  and  felt  that 
we  should  have  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment that  any  other  government  on 
Earth  has. 
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I  am  gratified  that  Senator  Kasse- 
battm's  proposal  retains  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  significant  statement  contained 
in  the  amendment  approved  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee:  that  "Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
be  an  endorsement  by  Congress  of  the 
provision  of  assistance  •  •  *  to  conduct 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Angola." 

Unless  we  make  clear  what  repeal  doer. 
not  imply,  there  will  be  dangerous  mis- 
interpretations. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  to  assure 
that  if  the  President  does  decide  to  take 
action  in  Angola.  Congress  will  know 
about  it. 

The  law  which  Congress  approved  last 
year  gives  to  the  Intelligence  Committees 
the  responsibility  for  receiving  informa- 
tion from  the  executive  branch  regarding 
covert  operations.  However,  the  law  and 
the  legislative  history  clearly  provide  that 
the  Intelligence  Committee  should  in- 
form the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  any  activities  having  important  for- 
eign policy  implications. 

In  a  letter  Senators  Golowater  and 
Bayh  wrote  last  year  on  behalf  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  to  Senators 
Church  and  Javits,  the  following  assiu*- 
ance  was  provided : 

If  the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  Is  amend- 
ed or  repealed  and  only  the  intelligence 
oversight  committees  are  to  be  provided  with 
Information  on  special  activities,  Che  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  would  of  course 
promptly  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  any  special  activity 
which  would  have  important  foreign  policy 
implications.  This  Is  an  affirmative  duty  un- 
der Sen.  Resolution  400.  Sec.  4(a) . 

This  assurance  was  one  in  a  series  pro- 
vided in  response  to  inquiries  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the  time 
the  Intelligence  bill  was  being  debated. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Senators  Church  and  Javits  dated 
March  4,  1980,  and  the  reply  from  Sena- 
tors Bayh  and  Goldwater  dated  March 
24,  1980,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XT.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Waahington.  DC.  March  4. 1980. 
Hon.  Birch  Bath, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  We  were  gratified  to  note 
that  on  February  8.  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  Senators 
Huddleston  and  Mathlas  introduced  S.  2284, 
the  National  Intelligence  Act  of  1980.  On  be- 
half of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee,  we 
would  like  to  extend  our  congratulations  to 
you,  and  your  Committee,  on  this  accom- 
plishment. We  are  aware  of  the  work  that 
went  into  this  legislation  and  it  is  indeed  an 
important  contribution. 

We  understand  that  hearings  on  S.  2284 
began  on  February  21  and  that  these  hearings 
should  continue  for  several  weeks.  During 
this  time,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
intends  to  review  S.  2284  to  determine 
whether,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  400. 
the  Committee  should  request  referral  of  the 
reported  legislation.  To  assist  the  Committee 
In  this  determination,  it  would  be  moet 
belpful  if  the  Select  Committee  would  re- 


spond to  the  following  questions  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee : 

1.  Access  to  the  Intelligence  Product — 
Senate  Resolution  400  contains  a  provision 
(section  3(d) )  which  states: 

Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  limiting,  or  otherwise 
changing  the  authority  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  government  relevant  to  a  matter 
otherwise  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

As  you  can  well  Imagine,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  must  continue  to  have 
prompt  access  to  finished  Intelligence.  In 
light  of  this  requirement,  the  Committee 
would  like  to  ascertain  whether  any  pro- 
visions of  S.  2284  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
Committee  to  obtain  such  Information, 
either  In  published  form  or  through  briefings 
by  Intelligence  Community  officials. 

2.  Information  on  Covert  Activities — Pur- 
suant to  the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  currently  receives 
notifications  on  certain  covert  activities. 
Section  902.  Title  IX  of  S.  2284  would  repeal 
the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment,  restricting 
notification  to  the  Senate  and  House  In- 
telligence Committees.  At  the  same  time. 
Section  143  of  Title  I  places  an  affirma- 
tive obligation  on  the  two  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees to  "promptly  call  to  the  attention 
of  .  .  .  any  appropriate  committees  .  .  .  any 
matter  relating  to  intelligence  activities 
which  requires  or  should  have  the  atten- 
tion ...  of  such  committees.  ..."  Section 
143  parallels  Section  4(a)  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400  in  this  regard. 

Although  we  are  sympathetic  to  restricting 
notification  of  covert  activities  to  the  two 
Intelligence  Committees,  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  essential  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  continue  to  receive  informa- 
tion on  those  covert  activities  which  have 
important  foreign  policy  Implications.  Thus, 
we  would  appreciate  your  views  on  this  sub- 
ject and,  specifically,  what  procedures  you 
would  envision  to  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Informed  of  such  activities.  In- 
cluding the  timing  of  such  notification,  pur- 
suant to  Section  143  of  Title  I. 

3.  Definition  of  "Special  Activity"— The 
definition  of  "special  activity"  as  found  in 
Section  103  of  Title  I  excludes  counterintelli- 
gence or  counterterrortsm  activities  or  "the 
collection  ...  of  Intelligence  or  related  sup- 
port functions  .  .  ."  Thus,  It  would  appear 
from  this  language,  and  the  language  of  Sec- 
tions 123  and  125  of  Title  I.  that  "special 
activities"  refers  exclusively  to  that  activity 
historically  known  as  covert  action  and  that 
Congressional  notification  would  be  limited 
to  it.  Yet,  as  you  know,  certain  sensitive  in- 
telligence collection  activities,  as  well  as 
counterintelligence  and  counterterrorlsm  ac- 
tivities, may  have  significant  foreign  policy 
implications.  Thus,  the  Committee  would 
like  to  ascertain  the  rationale  for  the  Select 
Committees  rather  strict  definition  of  "spe- 
cial activity"  and  your  views  on  how  the 
Select  Committee  Intends  to  oversee  sensitive 
collection,  counterintelligence  and  counter- 
terrorism  activities  and  how  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  would  be  kept  informed 
of  those  activities  which  have  significant  for- 
eign policy  Implications. 

4.  Responsibilities  of  U.S.  Ambassadors — 
The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  Section 
111,  Title  I  of  S.  2284  states: 

Except  as  expressly  provided,  nothing  In 
this  act  affects  or  alters  existing  responsi- 
bilities imder  law.  including  responsibilities 
to  the  Ambassador  of  a  particular  country 
under  22  XTSC  2680a. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  obvl- 
oualy,  feels  quite  strongly  about  the  responsi- 


bilities of  our  Ambassadors  abroad.  In  this 
regard,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  you  could 
provide  the  Committee  an  analysis,  and  ra- 
tionale, of  those  provisions  of  S.  2284  which 
affect  the  responsibility  of  our  Ambassadors. 

5.  Authorization  for  Special  Activities — 
Section  123,  Title  I  of  S.  2284  would  estab- 
lish two  categories  of  special  activities  which 
require  Presidential  findings.  The  first  cate- 
gory is  tor  those  activities  which  involve 
"substantial  resources,  risks,  or  conse- 
quences." For  each  of  these,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  finding.  The 
second  category  Is  for  "any  other  special 
activities"  and  would  require  a  finding  by 
the  President  that  this  category  of  special 
activities  is  Important  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

As  written.  Section  123  departs  from  the 
Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  by  establishing 
two  categories  of  Presidential  findings.  We 
are  concerned  that  the  establishment  of 
these  two  categories  may  lessen  Presiden- 
tial accountability  for  the  approval  of  covert 
activities  and  conceivably  Congressional  over- 
sight of  them.  Thus,  we  would  appreciate 
being  Informed  of  your  rationale  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  two  categories  and  a 
definition  of  what  types  of  activities  would  be 
Included  in  the  second  category.  It  may  l>e 
necessary  to  provide  this  information  to  the 
Committee  on  a  classified  basis. 

We  believe  that  answers  to  the  questions 
and  issues  we  have  outlined  above  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  deciding  whether  to  request 
referral  of  any  reported  legislation.  We  know 
that  you  are  quite  anxious  to  see  this  legis- 
lation, or  some  version  of  it,  stcted  on  ex- 
peditiously. We  believe  that  receipt  of  the 
Information  requested  In  this  letter  would 
allow  us  to  move  promptly  in  our  considera- 
tion of  what  action  to  take. 
Sincerely. 

niANK  Church, 

Chairman. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

U.S.  Sbnate, 

Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Prank  Chttrcb, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Frank  and  Jack:  We  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  letter  you  sent  on  March  4  con- 
cerning the  Introduction  of  S.  2284,  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Act  of  1980.  The  Com- 
mittee fully  understands  that  a  comprehen- 
sive charter  for  the  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States  is  a  question  of  Importance 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  re- 
quires answers.  In  the  drafting  of  S.  2284 
we  have  tried  to  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee's  responsibilities  In  mind. 

Your  letter  contained  five  specific  ques- 
tions and  we  would  like  to  answer  them  in 
this  letter. 

(1)  Access  to  the  Intelligence  Product — 
There  are  no  provisions  in  S.  2284  that 
would  prevent  or  restrict  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  from  obtaining 
prompt  access  to  finished  Intelllgance  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conmilttee.  This  is  consistent  with  Section 
3(d)  of  Senate  Resolution  400,  which  states: 
Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  limiting,  or  otherwise 
changing  the  authority  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  relevant  to  a  matter 
otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee. 

Fiuther.  under  Senate  Resolution  400  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  obliged. 
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as  the  Committee  would  be  under  S.  2284,  to 
assist  and  to  make  available  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  such  Information. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee,  for  the 
purposes  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
shall  make  regular  and  periodic  reporta  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Such  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee  or 
committees.  In  making  such  reports,  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  proceed  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  8(c)(2)  to  protect 
national  security. 

In  accordance  with  this  responsibility,  we 
have  endeavored  over  the  past  three  years 
to  provide  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee information  that  has  come  to  the  Select 
Committee's  attention  which  we  believed 
would  be  of  value  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  have  also  completed  a  num- 
ber of  reporta  of  assistance  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties.  Examples  of  these  reporta  are  the 
report  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  to  the  Senate  on  Certain  Intalllgence  As- 
pecte  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  the  Arms 
Balance  In  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Capa- 
bUltles  of  the  Intelligence  Agencies  of  the 
Unltad  Statas  to  Monitor  Compliance  with 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  We  also  have  developed 
procedures  to  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Informed  of  intelligence  that 
might  indicate  possible  violations  of  the 
SALT  Treaty. 

(2)  Information  on  Special  Activities — If 
the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  is  amended 
or  repealed  and  only  the  intelligence  over- 
sight committees  are  to  be  provided  with 
information  on  special  activities,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  would  of  course 
promptly  call  to  the  attention  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  any  special  activ- 
ity which  would  have  Important  foreign 
policy  Implications.  This  Is  an  afflrmattve 
duty  under  Senate  Resolution  400,  Sec.  4(a). 
It  would  continue  to  be  so  under  Section 
143  of  S.  2284.  Further,  Senate  Resolution 
400,  Sec.  2(a)(1)(c)  requires  two  members 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  be  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  The  purpose  of  this  obligation 
on  membership  Is  to  assure  that  a  substan- 
tive committee  such  as  Foreign  Relations, 
would  have  direct  representation  so  that  the 
Interesta  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee would  be  certain  to  receive  the  attention 
that  U  warranted.  As  you  know,  S.  2284 
would  require  prior  notice  on  aU  significant 
anticipated  Intelligence  activities.  Including 
special  activities.  If  there  were  Important 
foreign  policy  Implications  of  a  particular 
special  activity,  the  Committee  would  act 
to  inform  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  soon  as  possible  after  ite  own 
notification. 

(3)  Definition  of  "Special  Activity"— The 
definition  of  ^>eelal  activity  contained  In 
S.  2284  Is  confined  to  covert  action.  However, 
sensitive  intelligence  collection  activities,  as 
well  OS  sensitive  counterlnteUlgence  and 
counterterrorlsm  inteUlgence  activities,  are 
encompassed  by  the  requirement  for  prior 
notice  of  significant  anticipated  Intelligence 
activities.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Committee 
that  any  intelligence  activity  which  has 
significant  foreign  policy  implications  would 
be  a  matter,  under  the  duties  of  Senate 
Resolution  400.  Sec.  4(a),  about  which  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
be  Informed  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
InteUigence  in  the  same  manner  as  special 
activities. 

(4)  Responsibilities  of  UB.  Ambassadors— 
■me  spedflc  Intent  of  Section  ill.  Title  I 
of  8.  2284  referred  to  In  your  questions  Is 


to  imderllne  the  existing  responsibilities 
under  law  of  the  VB.  ambassador  under  22 
use  268U(a),  none  of  which  would  be  al- 
tered by  S.  2284. 

(6)  Authorization  for  Special  Activities — 
SecUon  123,  Tiltle  I  of  S.  2284,  which  estab- 
lishes two  categories  of  special  activities 
which  require  Presidential  findings,  namely 
those  activities  which  involve  substantial 
resources,  risks,  or  consequences,  and  those 
that  do  not.  The  second  type  would  require 
a  finding  by  the  President  that  a  category 
of  special  activities  is  Important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  This 
reflecta  the  present  practice.  We  believe  the 
present  practice  Is  a  sensible  one.  Cate- 
gorical approvals  for  certain  kinds  of  activ- 
ities are  Justified  because  of  the  relatively 
low  risk  and  repetitive  nature  of  such 
activities  In  contrast  to  those  high  risk 
activities  which  require  personal  acoount- 
abUlty  of  the  President  for  each  specific 
activity.  Our  belief,  based  on  experience,  is 
that  categorical  findings  can  be  monitored 
through  the  Committee's  oversight  proce- 
dures— ^provided  the  Committee  obtains  full 
access  to  information — and  through  the 
Committee's  annual  authorization  process. 
The  Committee  wUl,  of  course,  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Informed,  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  4(a)  of  Senate  Resolution  400, 
of  all  special  activities  which  have  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  Implications,  whether  in 
the  first  or  the  second  category. 

In  closing,  we  deeply  appreciate  your  in- 
terest in  a  comprehensive  legislative  intel- 
ligence charter  and  we  would  value  your 
Judgment  on  It  before  our  Committee  pro- 
ceeds to  mark-up. 
Sincerely, 

BAUtT   OOLOWATBi, 

Chairman. 
Birch  Bath, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  U.S.  activ- 
ities in  Angola  certainly  fall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  having  "important  foreign  policy 
implications."  I  intend  to  send  a  letter 
to  this  effect — and  I  cordially  invite 
Senator  Pell  to  join  me,  just  as  Senators 
Church  and  Javits  joined  in  a  lettw— 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  are  advised  of  any 
planned  activities. 

I  have  also  talked  to  the  administra- 
tion and  have  been  assured  that  we 
would  be  advised  should  any  such  activi- 
ties be  contemplated.  So  we  not  only 
are  going  through  our  own  Intelligence 
Committee  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
but  also  have  gone  directly  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  have  received  their 
assurance  that  this  sensitivity  would  be 
taken  fully  into  account  and  our  request 
adhered  to. 

At  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
we  are  removing  a  barrier  which  exists 
against  our  Grovernment,  which  no  other 
government  has  imposed  on  it,  and 
which,  in  retrospect,  has  proved  to  be 
a  policy  approach  that  many  believe  was 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad 
to  send  such  a  letter,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  does  not  cover  just 
Angola,  that  it  covers  the  world. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  this  particular  case, 
because  of  the  particular  sensitivity,  the 
assurances  I  have  received  have  related 
directly  to  Angola.  I  did  not  ask  for  any 
other  assurances.  But  I  believe  the  pro- 
visions of  law  are  quite  clear  in  this 
regard.  I  will  be  pleased  to  work  with 


my  distinguished  colleague  on  this 
matter. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  in  Senator  Kassebauv's 
proposal  that  by  repealing  the  Clark 
amendment  Congress  is  not  approving 
covert  activities  in  Angola,  and  with 
steps  we  will  take  to  stay  informed  of 
any  possible  future  plans  in  Angola,  I 
believe  Senator  Kassebauu's  amendment 
is  an  appropriate  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
always  try  to  work  out,  in  a  bipartisan 
way,  questions  on  major  issues.  Certainly, 
my  respect  for  Senator  Tsongas,  my  very 
high  regard  for  the  concern  he  has  ex- 
pressed on  this  issue,  his  regret  and  my 
regret  that  we  could  not  work  out  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  in  this  regard, 
should  be  understood  by  all  of  us.  I  feel 
that  the  Senator  has  spoken  with  con- 
viction, loudly  and  clearly.  With  66  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  voting  to  table  the 
Tsongas  amendment,  there  appears  to  be 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
moving  in  a  certain  direction. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  we  now  approve  the 
Blassebaum  amendment. 

Again,  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  for  her 
work  in  this  area,  which  I  beUeve  is  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  peace  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thttnk  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas 
to  repeal  the  so-called  Clark  amend- 
ment restricting  U.S.  aid  to  Angola.  In 
doing  so.  I  want  to  express  my  support 
and  specific  endorsement  of  the  senti- 
ment contained  in  subsection  B  of  pro- 
posed section  709  of  this  bill.  Subsection 
B  states  that  the  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  should  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued as  a  congressional  endorsement  of 
U.S.  aid  for  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Angola.  My  purpose  in  sup- 
porting Senator  Kassebauv's  amend- 
ment is  certainly  not  to  encourage  covert 
U.S.  involvement  in  Angola,  but  simply 
to  remove  what  I  regard  to  be  an  exces- 
sive and  inappropriate  legislative  restric- 
tion on  executive  authority  in  the  foreign 
policy  area. 

I  would  also  note  that  my  support  of 
this  amendment  is  bsised  on  the  under- 
standing that,  despite  the  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment,  the  executive  branch 
must  nevertheless,  under  the  terms  of 
last  year's  intelligence  act,  give  timely 
notification  to  the  Senate  InteUigence 
Committee  of  any  proposed  U.S.  aid  for 
covert  military  operations  in  Angola  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  Intelligence 
Committee  will  convey  such  notification 
to  other  appropriate  committees,  such 
as  the  Senate  Foreism  Relations  Com- 
mittee, for  their  information  <x  action 
I  commend  this  amendment  to  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
by    Senator    Kassebaum   from   Kansas, 
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which  would  repeal  the  Clark  amend- 
ment on  covert  assistance  to  forces  in 
Angola. 

The  Clark  amendment  prohibits  any 
security  assistance  to  Angola,  or  any 
groups  therein.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that, 
largely  because  the  United  States  failed 
in  the  midseventies  to  support  forces  that 
(Vposed  the  Marxist-oriented  move- 
ment. Communist  factions  control  much 
of  that  country  today. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  entangling 
U.S.  mihtary  troops  or  equipment  in 
another  Vietnam-type  situation.  It  is 
my  belief,  however,  that  the  President 
should  not  be  restricted  from  allocating 
appropriate  military  hardware  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  when  he  determines 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  should  not 
be  bound  by  legislation  that  prevents 
this  coimtry  from  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  those  fighting  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  President,  supported  by  the  So- 
viets and  their  Cuban  surrogates,  the 
Communist  cancer  has  been  growing 
almost  daily.  There  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  Soviet  intentions  in  An- 
gola. Their  interest  in  controlling  this 
African  country  is  to  establish  a  zone  of 
influence  in  southern  Africa,  and 
thereby  to  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  developments 
and  instability  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviets  hope  to  gain 
prestige  among  Third  World  countries 
by  abetting  the  crusade  against  South 
Africa,  a  nation  which,  while  it  has  its 
shortcomings,  has  been  staunchly  anti- 
Communist  and  friendly  to  us.  Ulti- 
mately, by  controlling  Angola  and  other 
countries  in  Africa,  the  Soviets  no  doubt 
hope  to  impair  the  access  of  the  United 
States  to  Zairean  cobalt  and  other 
South  African  strategic  minerals. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Since  enactment  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  has  established 
a  strong  strategic  foundation  in  this 
area  of  Africa,  while  the  United  States 
could  merely  watch  from  the  sidelines 
because  of  the  unwise  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  President  by  Congress. 

How  long.  Mr.  President,  will  we  allow 
the  Soviets  and  Castro  to  move  into  and 
take  control  of  these  vulnerable  Third 
World  nations  before  we  draw  the  line? 
How  many  countries  will  have  the  free- 
dom they  now  possess  violently  stripped 
away  by  Soviet-inspired  aggression, 
while  our  hands  are  bound  by  unwise 
restrictions  such  as  the  Clark  amend- 
ment? 

President  Reagan  has  set  a  tone  of 
dealing  firmly  with  Soviet  aggression 
wherever  it  may  occur,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  support  this  firm 
stand.  We  must  continue  to  rebuild  our 
own  military  strength  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  cautiously  and  wisely 
render  assistance  to  others  in  the  world 
commimity  who  are  fighting  against 
Communist  aggression.  Repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  will  untie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  and  allow  him  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  situation  in  Angola 
in  a  way  that  serves  the  best  interest  of 


the  United  States  and  of  those  who  are 
strtiggling  there  to  regain  their  freedom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  447)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.  448 

(Purpose:  To  delete  provisions  concerning 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion which  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
in  a  separate  bill ) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fell) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 448. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  39,  line  16,  strike  out 
everything  through  page  45,  line  6,  and  re- 
number titles  and  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  sent  to  the  desk  deletes  title 
V.  The  Senate  has  already  acted  sepa- 
rately on  legislation  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend OPIC,  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.  I  am  hopeful  in  fact 
that  the  legislation  will  be  on  its  way  to 
the  White  House  tonight. 

Accordingly,  title  V  of  this  bill  is  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  put 
the  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  poor 
substitute  for  Senator  Percy,  but  I  un- 
derstand this  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  and  it  is  not  controversial. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  It  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  and,  I  believe,  with 
Senator  Baker  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  448)  was 
agreed  to. 

np    AMENDMENT    NO.     449 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  comprehensive  anal- 
jrsls  of  foreign  assistance) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Pressler,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
unprinted  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pressler.  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  449. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Insert  the  following  new  section  at  an  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  bill : 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  at  a  time 
when  major  retrenchments  and  reappraisals 
are  being  made  in  domestic  programs,  It  Is 
also  logical  that,  while  maintaining  past  in- 
ternational commitments,  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  future  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams should  also  be  reviewed.  As  part  of 
such  a  review  process,  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  provide  no  later  than  February  IS, 
1982,  a  comprehensive  report  to  the  Congress 
on  bis  approach  to  foreign  assistance.  Such 
report  shall  Include  an  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  following  Issues: 

(a)  The  relationship  between  foreign  as- 
sistance and  defense  expenditures  as  means 
of  conducting  foreign  policy. 

(b)  The  appropriate  mix  between  military 
and  economic  assistance. 

(c)  The  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  ap- 
propriate mix,  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
assistance  programs. 

(d)  The  relevance  of  the  basic  human 
needs  approach  to  current  aid  policy. 

(e)  The  performance  of  other  aid  donors, 
and  the  benefits  they  derive  from  their 
programs. 

(f)  Criteria  for  determining  the  appro- 
priate size  and  composition  of  country 
programs. 

(g)  The  appropriateness  of  the  current  mix 
of  grants  and  loans,  and  the  possibility  of 
combining  them  with  new  or  existing  guar- 
antee, insurance,  and  export  credit  programs. 

(b)  Specific  means  to  more  actively  engage 
the   private   sector   In   assistance   programs. 

(I)  The  usefulness  of  current  functional 
categories  in  constructing  the  development 
assistance  budget. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  Both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government  tend  to 
deal  with  one  issue  crisis  at  a  time.  We 
seldom  take  an  overall  look  at  the  whole 
picture,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

It  is  timely  that  we  do  so  because  we 
are  still  working  with  foreign  assistance 
legislation  that  was  last  thoroughly  over- 
hauled in  1971. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  we  have 
actually  nm  our  aid  on  a  continuing 
resolution,  a  fate  I  hope  we  do  not  again 
follow  this  year. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  taking  a  hard 
look  at  so  many  of  our  domestic  Govern- 
ment programs,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
take  a  similar  look  at  the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs.  If  they  are  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  public  and  Congress,  it  is 
crucial  that  there  be  a  clear  rationale 
for  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  offering  the  amendment  to- 
day and  for  his  general  constructive  work 
on  the  committee. 

I  note  that  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
comanagers  of  the  bill,  and  I  appreciate 
their  willingness  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  Senator  Percy 
and  Senator  Pell,  for  their  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  for  their  skillful  floor  man- 
agement of  this  bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Percy  has  been  instrumental  in  fashlan- 
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Ing  one  of  the  most  responsible  security 
and  development  assistance  authoriza- 
tions in  many  years. 

In  particular,  this  fiscal  year  1982  au- 
thorization is  14  percent  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  I  hope  that  the 
$900  million  reduction  by  the  committee 
will  be  recognized  as  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery effort.  More  could  be  cut,  in  my 
opinion,  without  violating  our  interna- 
tional commitments.  However,  my  point 
is  that  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Pell,  we  are  moving 
responsibly  toward  more  austerity  in 
Federal  spending  on  international  se- 
curity and  development  assistance  pro- 
grsmis. 

In  view  of  the  change  In  direction  of 
Federal  domestic  spending  and  taxation 
which  has  been  the  focus  of  our  attention 
this  year.  I  am  proposing  this  amend- 
ment to  require  the  compilation  of  a 
major  analysis  of  the  current  effective- 
ness of  the  principal  elements  of  U.8.  for- 
eign assistance. 

A  sweeping  review  of  the  role  played 
by  foreign  assistance  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  Is  needed  to 
insure  that  our  foreign  aid  dollars  are 
being  spent  wisely.  The  effects,  both 
actual  effects  and  intended  effects,  of 
foreign  aid  would  also  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined under  this  amendment.  The  re- 
port would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  next  annual  authorization. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
it  is  in  the  process  of  reevaluating  many 
aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  For  ex- 
ample, recently  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Haig  spoke  about  the  need  for 
a  greater  reliance  on  private  assistance 
efforts  and  international  trade  to  ac- 
complish foreign  economic  development 
goals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  would  be 
encouraging  and  reinforcing  these  and 
other  changes  in  the  direction  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  if  it  were  to  adopt  my 
amendment. 

There  is  much  criticism  of  foreign  aid 
throughout  American  society.  The  anal- 
ysis required  by  my  amendment  would 
help  to  answer  many  of  the  questions 
which  people  raise  about  the  effective- 
ness of  aid  programs  in  accomplishing 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives. 

We  are  now  rethinking  our  domestic 
programs.  We  must  do  the  same  for  in- 
ternational programs,  not  only  In  terms 
of  budgetary  costs  but  also  in  terms  of 
actual  consequences. 

Specifically,  the  cwnprehenslve  analy- 
sis of  foreign  assistance  as  required  by 
the  amendment  would  include  detailed 
information  on  the  relative  merits  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  programs. 
Such  information  is  essential  in  provid- 
ing Congress  with  a  rational  foundation 
for  determining  the  best  shape  for  future 
aid  programs.  Congress  should  have  this 
overall,  integrated  view  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  future  foreign  assistance 
before  it  authorizes  fiscal  year  1983  for- 
eign assistance  spending.  That  authori- 
zation will  be  the  first  one  that  the 
Reagan  administration  could  call  Its 
own. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982  international  budgets  bear  heavily 
the  policy  preferences  of  the  previous 


administration.  Thus,  I  am  confident 
that  the  review  and  tuialysls  required  by 
this  amendment  will  be  very  useful  in 
helping  the  administration  to  develop  a 
coherent  and  fiscally  sound  new  ap- 
proach to  foreign  assistance  in  future 
years.  Congress,  too,  would  be  able  to 
use  this  study  to  improve  Its  foreign  aid 
decisionmaking  in  a  maimer  that  is  more 
responsive  to  the  public's  perceptions  of 
and  preferences  concerning  the  U.S.  role 
in  world  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  clearly  spell  out  the  rationale 
for  future  aid  programs,  before  congres- 
sional action  on  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  It  also  specifies  nine  principal 
issue  areas  for  investigation. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  for  accept- 
ing this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  449)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DP    AMENDMENT    NO.    450 

(Purpoee:  To  limit  the  period  for  repayment 
of  the  principal  amount  of  certain  guaran- 
teed loans) 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of    the    Senator    from    Hawaii     (Mr. 

Inouye)  .  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 

desk  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  SenatOT  from  Connecticut  (Ur.  Dam) 

on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 

iNomrx)  propoees  an  unprinted  amendoient 

numbered  450: 
On  page  7.  line  25.  strike  out  "less"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "more". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  very  brief- 
ly I  am  offering  this  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inottye).  Under  the  committee  bill,  it 
provides  that  several  coimtries  could  re- 
pay their  FMS  loans  on  an  extended  re- 
payment bEusis  of  "not  less  than  20 
years."  Senator  Inouye's  amendment 
changes  this  language  to  read  "not  more 
than  20  years." 

This  20-year  period  would  be  preceded 
by  a  10-year  grace  period  and  in  either 
event  the  payments  would  probably  be 
paid  in  a  total  of  30  years. 

I  understand  that  this  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  agreed  upon.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana, Senator  Lucar. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  raise,  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
with  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
these  points  with  regard  to  the  Inouye 
amendment. 

Is  it  the  Intent  of  the  amendment,  as 


the  Senator  understands  it,  to  create  a 
ceiling  rather  than  a  floor  for  extended 
FMS  repayment  terms? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
is  designed  to  create  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
sponsor  of  tills  amendment  that  FMS 
loans  to  the  countries  involved  be  repaid 
as  recommended  by  the  administration 
with  a  10-year  grace  period  <hi  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  a  20-year  re- 
payment period  thereafter? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  also  correct 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Is  it  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that  this 
amendment  does  not  change  the  intent 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
philosophy  on  this  principle? 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  also  cor- 
rect on  that  point. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  committee  majority 
manager,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  is  delighted 
to  accept  this  amendment  and  recom- 
mends its  passage. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
else  who  cares  to  speak  on  this  particul- 
lar  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Ii^.  DoDD)  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
frmn  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  450)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oa  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

VP    AMENDMENT   NO.    4St 

(Purpose:  To  exclude  from  charges  for  ad- 
ministrative services  the  recovery  of  ex- 
traordinary expenses  Incurred  by  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  In 
carrying  out  certain  functions  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v/ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
451. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  strike  out  lines  14  throtigh  18. 

On  page  9,  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec.  109." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  108.". 

On  page  13.  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  IIO." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  109.". 

On  page  13.  line  3.  strike  out  "100"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "108.". 

On  page  18,  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  111." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  110.". 
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19.  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  112.' 

in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  111.". 

19.  line  13,  strike  out  "Sec.  113.' 

In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  112.". 

31.  line  II.  strike  out  "Sec.  114.' 

In  lieu  thereof    "See.  113.". 

31.  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  US.' 

in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  114.". 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  very  small  item, 
but  nonetheless  it  is  an  important  prin- 
ciple. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains  a 
provision  which  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  use  fimds  derived 
from  charges  for  administrative  ex- 
penses from  the  FMS  sales  for  entertain- 
ment expenses.  While  the  committee  bill 
sets  no  ceiling  on  these  funds,  adminis- 
tration ofiBcials  have  testified  that  total 
entertainment  funds  would  be  about 
$150,000,  with  approximately  one-half  of 
this  amount  coming  through  this  back- 
door method  of  funding. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  this  is 
a  small  item,  but  I  do  feel  quite  strongly 
that  we  should  not  be  approving  any  new 
back-door  spending — however  small.  I 
hope  the  managers  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  if  they  feel  the  funds 
for  this  purpose  are  necessary,  I  certain- 
ly do  not  object  to  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  of  such  funds. 

We  have  discussed  this  at  length  with 
committee  staff.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment,  or  the  general 
thrust  of  it,  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
this  amendment  would  have  no  budget- 
ary impact  whatever.  In  the  past,  mili- 
tary advisers  overseas  have,  in  effect,  a 
diplomatic  function,  and  they  are  often 
called  upon  to  entertain  overseas  guests 
on  official  business.  This  type  of  enter- 
tainment expense  should  not  be  borne 
by  these  particular  officers. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  amount  of 
money  involved  here  is  less  than 
$150,000. 

Therefore,  the  committee  adopted  sec- 
tion 108. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee is  not  opposed  to  the  amoimt  re- 
quested and  has  agreed  to  provide  that 
amount  requested  by  the  administration 
from  MAP  appropriations. 

If  this  is  the  case,  we  likewise  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment  particu- 
larly because,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  has  no 
budgetary  impact  whatsoever. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  recommend 
we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  451)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMBNSMZNT  NO.    S16 

(Porpose:  To  condition  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  Sahel  development  program 


on  the  maintenance  of  certain  accounting 
procedures  with  respect  to  such  funds) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  516  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kabrn ) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  S16. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  line  20,  insert  "(a)  "  after  "Sac. 
309.". 

On  page  33.  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  Section  121  of  such  Act  Ls  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(d)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion (including  foreign  currencies  acquired 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section)  may  not  be  made  available  to  any 
foreign  government  for  disbursement  unless 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  determines  that  the 
foreign  government  will  maintain  a  system  of 
accounts  with  respect  to  those  funds  which 
win  provide  adequate  identification  of  and 
control  over  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
those  funds.'  ". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  in  May  of 
this  year  the  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
held  its  regular  budget  hearings  on  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1982  request 
for  the  Sahel  development  program. 
Much  of  that  hearing  was  spent  discuss- 
ing an  audit  report  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  Insi>ector 
General,  which  had  found  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  accounting  systems  of 
the  countries  which  receive  assistance 
under  the  Sahel  development  program. 
The  deficiencies  were  such  that  in  many 
of  the  cases  looked  at  by  the  AID  audi- 
tors it  could  not  be  determined  what  had 
happened  to  large  sums  of  money — the 
report  said: 

Consequently.  If  the  13  projects  Included 
in  our  review  are  representative,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are.  then  millions  of  dollars  in 
local  currencies  are  possibly  being  misused. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  aspects  of  this 
matter  which  struck  me  in  particular 
are:  First,  the  revelation  that  the  AID 
knew  of  these  deficiencies  for  some  time 
and  did  not  take  any  action  until  forced 
to  by  the  audit  report;  and  second,  even 
after  the  audit  report  was  issued,  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  most  of  those  AID  of- 
ficials who  had  some  responsibility  over 
this  program,  at  least  those  who  ap- 
peared before  my  subcommittee,  were 
barely  interested  in  correcting  this  sit- 
uation and  seemed  unconcerned  by  the 
possible  loss  of  such  large  amoimts  of 
funds. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  had  con- 
sidered at  the  time  calling  for  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  this  program  until  the 
matter  was  cleared  up.  Instead,  as  one 
step,  I  am  suggesting  we  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  and  condition 
the  funding  for  the  Sahel  development 


program  on  the  maintenance  of  an  ac- 
ceptable accounting  system  in  those 
countries  which  receive  assistance  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  once  more,  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  particular  problem  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  believe 
that  both  sides  are  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  in  the  Sahel  develop- 
ment program  €tnd  the  lack  of  the  kinds 
of  accounting  principles  and  programs 
that  we  need. 

I  believe  this  is  an  amendment  that 
ought  to  have  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  program 
of  the  Sahel  is  helping  some  of  the  most 
impoverished,  poorest  people  living  in 
conditions  of  desperation.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  governments  of  those  countries 
lack  sophistication,  lack  the  special  re- 
sources, when  it  comes  to  maintaining 
modern  accounting  practices. 

Nonetheless,  the  American  taxpayers 
have  the  right  to  insist  that  their  assist- 
ance funds  are  well  managed.  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  will  be  of  help  so 
that,  in  the  future,  accounting  systems 
are  improved. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  this  amendment, 
which  has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  516)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.  452 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  may 
be  deobligated  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress only  to  the  extent  or  in  the  amounts 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  WUconsIn  (BIr.  Kastxn) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 452. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  84,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 

the  following: 

PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  DEOBLICATION  Or  TONDS 

Sec.  716.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
any  provuion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and 
obligated  to  carry  out  such  provision  may 
be  deobligated,  during  the  period  for  which 
such  funds  are  obligated,  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress only  to  the  extent  or  In  the  amounu 
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provided  in  an  appropriation  Act  enacted  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  84.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof   "Sec.  717," 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  establish 
procedures  for  congressionally  initiated 
deobligations  of  fimds.  The  amendment 
simply  requires  that  congressionally  ini- 
tiated deobligations  must  be  provided  for 
in  an  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  principle 
involved  here  is  quite  simple:  since  only 
an  appropriation  act  can  make  fimds 
available  for  obligation,  action  by  Con- 
gress to  deobligate  those  fimds  should 
likewise  be  contained  in  an  appropriation 

I  want  quickly  to  add,  Mr.  President, 
and  underscore  that  this  amendment  has 
been  drawn  so  as  to  apply  only  to  ccm- 
gressionally  initiated  deobligations. 

It  is  not  intended  to  affect  in  any  way 
the  ability  of  program  managers,  con- 
sistent with  other  laws,  to  deobligate 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  once  more,  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  acceptable  to  both 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  concerned  that  it 
be  involved  in  the  deobligation  of  funds 
as  well  as  the  obligation  of  funds.  This 
appears  to  be  a  reasonable  reqest. 

The  committee  can  accept  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  We  are  ready  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  452)  was 
agreed  to.   

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP      AMENDMENT      NO.      453 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  limitation  on  the 
monthly  rate  of  payment  of  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers) 

Blr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of 
the  senior  S«iator  from  Hawaii,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  bland  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
for  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute), 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 453: 

On  page  52,  between  lines  1  and  2,  insert 
the  following: 

READJUSTMENT    ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  615.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $126". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  the. $125 
limitation  on  the  monthly  rate  of  pay- 
ment of  readjustment  allowances  for 
Peace  Corps  volunteers. 


The  readjustment  allowance  is  a  lump- 
sum payment  provided  to  volunteers  to 
ease  the  cost  of  readjusting  to  life  in  the 
United  States  after  serving  2  years 
abroad.  Currently,  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance is  computed  at  the  rate  of  $125 
per  month  for  each  month  of  completed 
service.  This  $125  monthly  rate  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1975  and  would, 
if  adjusted  for  inflation,  be  $200  per 
month  in  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  provide  tangible  evidence  of 
our  continued  support  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  We  can  do  that  by  simply  re- 
moving the  limitation  on  the  monthly 
rate.  While  it  is  not  realistic,  in  these 
times  of  budgetary  stringency,  to  fully 
compensate  for  the  erosiwi  of  inflation, 
I  would  hope  that  a  new  monthly  rate 
of  $175  will  be  established  by  the  EHrec- 
tor  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  believe  that  a  $50  monthly  increase 
in  the  readjustment  allowance  is  a  mod- 
est amount  and  an  appropriate  way  to 
recruit  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  Senator  iNOtm: 
deletes  the  $125  monthly  ceiling  on  pay- 
ments for  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  cur- 
rent ceiling  for  monthly  payments  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  was  set  in  1976. 
Inflation  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count since  then.  If  inflaticm  were  taken 
into  account,  the  ceiling  would  be  over 
$200  per  month. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
attract  talented  people  to  serve  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  Holding  down  their  already 
very  low  monthly  payment  will  make  it 
even  more  difficult  to  attract  talented 
people  to  these  worthwhile  jobs. 

This  amendment  will  not  increase  the 
authorization  in  this  bill.  Any  additional 
expenses  would  come  out  of  existing 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  had  this 
claim  disputed.  I  probably  have  visited 
with  more  Peace  Corps  members,  over  a 
period  of  years,  including  my  years  in 
business  wtille  traveling  abroad,  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress.  They 
have  been  my  eyes  and  ears  in  many 
countries.  Pour  or  five  years  ago,  my 
brother-in-law,  John  Guy,  was  country 
director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Afghani- 
stan and  was  living  there  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  I  visited  Afghanistan 
at  that  time,  toured  the  country  exten- 
sively. I  visited  with  more  than  200  Peace 
Corps  members.  Whether  they  are  in 
Afghanistan  or  any  other  country  in 
even  more  remote  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  served  the  nati(Hial  in- 
terest of  this  country  for  many,  many 
years.  Certainly,  just  to  take  into  ac- 
count inflation,  this  is  a  justifiable  ex- 
penditure and.  for  that  reason,  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  can  and  will  accept  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmoit. 


The  amendment  (UP  No.  453)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  moticm  on  the  tatrie. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  mro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  r<^. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedt)  be 
added  as  a  cosp<»isor  to  my  earlier 
amendment  (UP  No.  445)  on  human 
rights  in  Pakistan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (Hxlered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei*  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKowsKi) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   551 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  undertake 
a  diplomatic  initiative  to  obtain  payment 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  arrearages  to 
the  United  Nations) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  551  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pmox- 
MjKE)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  561 . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
will  describe  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following: 

"FINANCIAL  OBLIGA'nONS  OP  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

"SBC.  716.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  the  financing  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  collective  responslbUlty  of  all  member 
nations; 

"(2)  the  International  Court  of  Justice  has 
determined  that  the  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  Incurred  in  its  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions are  properly  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  United  Nations; 

"(3)  peacekeeping  operations  are  vital  to 
the  mission  of  the  United  Nations  and  must 
be  adequately  financed  if  such  operations  are 
to  continue:  and 

"(4)  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  Is  currently  $180,000,- 
000  In  arrears  on  its  payments  to  the  United 
Nations,  primarily  as  a  result  of  Its  refusal 
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to  p*y  {or  the  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  should  iindertake  a 
diplomatic  Initiative  to  obtain  pairment  by 
the  Qovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  80- 
cUJlst  Republics  of  all  Its  outstanding  finan- 
cial obligations  to  the  United  Nations.  In- 
cluding Its  assessments  with  respect  to  the 
peacekeeping  operations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.". 

On  page  84,  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec.  716.  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Skc.  717.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harst  F.  Btrd  Jr.) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  stating  that  the  President, 
acting  through  the  permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  should  undertake  a  dip- 
lomatic initiative  to  obtain  payment  by 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  all 
its  outstanding  financial  obligations  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  stands  over  $180 
million  in  arrears  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— ^principeUy  for  peac^eeping  ac- 
tivities. This  large  debt  not  only  tells  us 
something  about  the  status  of  peace- 
keeping in  Soviet  foreign  policy,  but  it 
poses  a  direct  threat  to  the  financial 
well-being  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to  pay  their 
peacekeeping  assessments  spans  many 
years  and  events.  They  refused  to  pay 
$32  million  for  the  1956  emergency 
force  in  the  Middle  East.  They  refused 
to  pay  their  $45.7  million  shfire  for  the 
Congo  peacekeeping  operation. 

They  refused  to  pay  their  $18.5  million 
obligation  for  the  1973-74  emergency 
force  for  the  Middle  East.  They  owe  $40.3 
million  for  the  interim  force  in  Lebanon. 
And  they  ewe  $23.7  million  for  the  bond 
issue  which  was  initiated  to  finance  the 
UJJ.  after  they  neglected  to  pay  for  the 
Congo  operation. 

In  addition  to  these  peaceke^ing 
debts,  the  Soviet  Union  owes  $15.2  mil- 
lion to  the  technical  assistance  program. 
They  deny  this  last  debt,  having  paid 
it  in  rubles.  But  since  the  ruble  is  a  non- 
transferable currency  in  the  UJJ.  the 
UJ*.  rightly  accepts  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  them  and  considers  this  obUgation 
unfulfilled. 

This  last  item  aside,  the  central  issue 
here  is  the  financing  of  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces.  The  U.N.  was  established  "to 
maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity." and  to  this  end  it  was  provided 
that  the  U.N.  would  have  the  capacity  to 
finance  a  peacekeeping  force. 

This  has  proved  extremely  useful  in 
certain  situations,  including  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  Neutral  armies  to  serve 
as  buffer  forces  and  to  supervise  cease- 
fire agreements  are  indispensable.  The 
UH.  is  the  perfect  sponsor  for  such 
forces.  Peacekeeping  units  are  undeni- 
ably one  of  the  U.N.'s  most  effective 
weapons  in  the  fight  for  peace.  Without 


the  authority  to  commission  peacekeep- 
ing units,  a  central  function  of  the 
United  Nations  would  be  threatened. 

As  clear  as  the  necessity  for  peace- 
keeping forces  are  the  directives  as  to 
who  should  pay  for  them.  It  is  stated 
very  plainly  in  article  17  of  the  U.N. 
charter  that  "the  expenses  of  the  orga- 
nization have  been  put  to  rest  by  a  ruling 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

TTie  Soviet  Union,  however,  has  done 
its  best  to  undermine  this  system  of  pay- 
ment. They  claim  that  peacekeeping  as- 
sessments are  not  part  of  the  regular 
organization  expenses,  and  thus  article 
17  does  not  hold.  TTiey  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  those  who  are  sup- 
posedly responsible  for  a  conflict  must 
bear  the  expenses  of  a  peacekeeping 
force.  Thus,  in  the  Congo,  they  say  the 
"Belgian  Colonizers"  should  foot  the  bill. 
In  the  Middle  East  they  say  Israel  alone 
is  responsible. 

The  bankruptcy  of  this  position  is 
obvious.  The  so-called  aggressor  exists 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  If  the 
Soviet's  criterlMi  on  who  should  pay  for 
peacekeeping  were  a  general  principle, 
we  would  never  have  any  peacekeeping 
forces.  One  can  easily  imagine  endless 
U.N.  battles  over  the  question  of  who  is 
the  aggressor. 

What  kind  of  a  principle  is  this  for 
an  organization  dedicated  to  interna- 
tional law  and  justice?  It  is  a  principle 
which  is  completely  antagonistic  to  the 
basic  U.N.  tenet  of  collective  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  a  principle  which  would  destroy 
any  possibility  for  the  consensus  which 
is  crucial  to  peacekeeping  operations.  It 
is  a  principle  wliich  would  ultimately  put 
an  end  to  such  operations. 

The  Soviet  dereliction  of  responsibility 
becomes  even  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  they  have  veto 
power  in  the  Security  Council.  TTie  Secu- 
rity Council  must  approve  any  peace- 
keeping operation.  Thus  the  Soviets  must 
at  least  tacitly  approve  any  peacdceep- 
ing  operation. 

What  happens  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
gives  voice  to  the  need  for  peacekeeping 
in  the  Security  Council  and  then  refuses 
to  pay  for  any  resulting  operations.  They 
have  be«i  getting  away  with  this  tech- 
nique for  years  because  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  U.N.  simply  have  been  worn 
down  by  Soviet  rhetoric  and  propaganda. 
There  has  been  no  real  campaign  to  force 
them  to  be  a  responsible  member  of  the 
U.N.  family  by  living  up  to  their  finan- 
cial obligations,  "niey  are  getting  a  free 
ride. 

Soviet  intransigence  on  this  matter 
directly  threatens  the  survival  of  the 
UN.  It  undermines  the  most  funda- 
mental tenet  of  U.N.  operations.  By  at- 
tempting to  destroy  collective  responsi- 
bility for  peacekeeping,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  msiking  it  even  more  difficult  to  em- 
ploy this  technique  as  an  alternative  to 
regional  conflict.  Without  this  capacity 
the  UJI.  would  lose  one  of  its  few  re- 
maining substantive  roles. 

Already  the  United  Nations  can  be 
accurately  criticized  for  a  lack  of  objec- 
tive accomplishment.  Without  peace- 
keeping, its  record  may  be  bare. 

The  United  States  needs  to  take  a 
stand    against    Soviet   perfidy    at    the 


United  Nations.  We  have  the  issue;  we 
have  the  facts;  all  we  need  is  the  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  in  offering  this  amendment 
not  only  provides  others  of  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  his  proposal  but  he 
brings  to  our  attention  as  well  as  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  with 
others  as  we  attempt  to  obtain  peace  in 
the  world  through  the  initiatives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  disregarded  its  com- 
mitments. It  is  certainly  a  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  Soviet  Union  going  back  on 
a  covenant,  going  back  on  an  agreement, 
going  back  on  an  understanding,  going 
back  on  a  pledge  which  was  made  by  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
United  Nations  was  created. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  in  this  body 
and  throughout  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  honor  its  commitments.  I  hope  that 
the  knowledgeable  managers  of  the  bill 
will  accept  an  amendment  of  the  type 
which  is  now  pending.  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  important  that  we,  at  long  last,  not 
only  serve  notice  but  that  we,  by  our 
action  in  this  body,  are  willing  to  put  the 
Russians  on  notice  regarding  equal 
commitments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  yield  for  just  a  min- 
ute so  I  may  get  the  yeas  and  nays?  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
there  would  be  Senators  who  would  rise 
in  this  body  and  speak  against  the  valid- 
ity, the  necessity,  the  urgency  of  the 
United  States  speaking  out  at  this  time 
in  an  attempt  not  to  secure  scHne  fund- 
ing which  is  newly  requested  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  only  to  have  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  responsible  partner  in  the 
United  Nations,  with  its  power,  as  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council,  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  matter. 

The  American  people  deserve  equity 
and  Justice  in  the  international  efforts 
of  peacemaking.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
Russian  hierarchy  to  be  placed  on  no- 
tice. I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  an  extraordinarily  eloquent 
statement.  I  think  his  last  wish,  as  he 
expressed  it,  that  we  vote  unanimously 
on  this  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  asked 
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for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  we  should 
have  a  unanimous  agreement. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  attacked. 
It  has  been  maligned,  and  it  has  been 
criticized.  And  it  has  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes. It  has  been  wrong  on  many  things. 
But  it  is  a  peacekeeping  organization. 
That  Is  its  function,  to  keep  peace  in  the 
world.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement, 
it  is  uniquely  qualified  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  no  way  it  can  effectively 
keep  peace  unless  it  gets  the  cooperation 
of  other  nations,  and  particularly  a  su- 
perpower like  the  Soviet  Union,  which, 
as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said 
so  well,  is  on  the  Security  Council  and 
has  a  veto  power  on  any  of  these  veto 
actions.  Certainly  if  any  nation  is  go- 
ing to  cooperate  in  the  United  Nations, 
we  should  expect  full  cooperation  in 
these  peacekeeping  matters  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  tries  to  make  all 
kinds  of  propaganda  profit  out  of  aggres- 
sion here  and  there.  But  when  it  comes 
to  really  doing  something  constructive 
and  positive  and  useful  to  achieve 
peace — as  I  pointed  out,  they  are  $180 
million  delinquent.  In  case  after  case 
after  case,  they  have  refused  to  contrib- 
ute. And  that  is  why  we  need  a  campaign 
to  force  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Who  has  carried  the 

load? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  United  States  of 
America ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  we  do  that  too 
many  times,  is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  international  ef- 
forts, we  have  every  right  to  expect,  espe- 
cially, as  the  Senator  indicated,  a  super- 
power such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  to  move 
in  with  its  share  of  their  obligations 
hopefully  for  the  peace  of  the  peoples  of 
the  worid. 

I  again  say  tbat  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  join  the  Senator  In 
such  an  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  on  my  past  activities  in  this  area, 
but  I  have  advocated  for  many,  many 
years  that  we  should  look  very  carefully 
at  the  Soviet  Union.  Repeatedly  its  prom- 
ises are  made,  but  time  after  time  they 
are  not  kept. 

When  the  UJJ.  was  created  we  had  cer- 
tainly the  feeling  that  all  of  the  nations, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  in 
partnership,  not  only,  let  us  say.  in  prin- 
ciple but  in  payment  of  the  moneys  nec- 
essary to  keep  it  in  operation.  As  Senator 
Proxmire  has  indicated,  the  UJ^.  peace- 
keeping missions  are  beneficial  to  world 
understanding  and  the  protection  of 
human  rights  of  men  and  women  on  this 
Earth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  thank  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  reason,  once  again,  that  I  offer 
this  amendment  is  that  unless  we  do 
speak  up,  unless  we  do  go  on  record,  un- 
less we  have  the  U.S.  Senate  act  as  it  has, 
unless  we  can  persuade  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  have  their  people  at  the  United 
Nations  bring  this  up  and  bring  this  up 
over  and  over  again,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  action  on  it.  They  will  be  able  to  get 
away  with  this  negligence  of  their  obliga- 


tion and  their  duty  to  support  peacekeep- 
ing operations. 

People  may  say,  "Well,  what  good  does 
it  do  to  put  in  a  resolution  on  the  fioor 
and  make  a  speech?  That  is  not  going  to 
get  anywhere." 

It  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done — 
to  speak  out  on  it,  let  them  know  about  it 
and,  as  I  say,  have  the  State  Department 
act  aggressively  and  vigorously  and  call 
this  before  the  United  Nations  and  re- 
mind the  other  nations  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  done  its  job;  they  have 
been  delinquent  in  this  respect.  We 
should  make  that  clear  over  and  over 
again.  If  we  do  so,  I  am  convinced  we  are 
going  to  get  action. 
I  thank  my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PERCY.  J4r.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  Interest  to  the  comments 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Proxiqre,  the  author 
of  thus  amendment,  and  the  very  strongly 
felt  comments  made  by  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph. 

The  amendment  correctly  points  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  $180  million  In 
arrears  to  the  United  Nations,  mostly 
for  payments  related  to  peacekeeping 
activities. 

As  has  been  aptly  pointed  out,  these 
U  J^.  peacekeeping  operations  are  vital  in 
areas  like  the  Middle  East  and  Cyprus. 
Without  these  important  U.N.  forces,  ad- 
ditional bloodshed  would  surely  result.  It 
also  suggests  ways  in  which  the  President 
can  encourage  the  Soviets  to  make  these 
payments  in  the  future,  and  they  cer- 
tainly can  be  and  should  appropriately  be 
considered  for  the  talks  to  be  held  pre- 
sumably in  Geneva  early  next  year  and 
again  between  Secretary  Haig  and  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko,  if  not  before. 

The  managers  of  the  bill  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 
We  recognize  the  right  of  the  Senator  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  It  would  be  our 
suggestiwi  that  we  approach  the  leader- 
ship and  see  whether  or  not  this  vote 
could  not  be  held  perhaps  immediately 
prior  to  the  next  rollcall  vote  that  we 
would  have. 

Some  Senators  have  inquired  about 
rollcall  votes  and  we  did  not  feel  there 
would  be  further  rollcall  votes  tonight  on 
this  bill.  But  we  can  check  with  the  lead- 
ership to  see  whether  it  could  be  done  at 
the  time  of  the  continuing  resolution  or 
at  the  next  time  this  bill  comes  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  informally  with 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  so  I  will  suggest 
the  asbence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  we  may 
take  up  what  I  c(Hisider  to  be  a  noncon- 


troversial  amendment  proposed  by  Sen- 
ators Perct.  Kassebattm,  and  Lugar.  After 
the  disposition  of  that  amendment,  the 
next  pending  business  would  then  be  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

W  AMKNDlfXIlT  NO.  4S4 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  bill  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  lUinoU  (Mr.  Pncr)  fot 
himself.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Ldcak,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
454. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(1)  On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  21.  de- 
lete section  708(c);  and 

(2)  Add  the  f (blowing  new  section  at  the 
end  of  the  bUl : 

"Sec.  .  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  It  welcomes  the  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  to  adjudicate  numerous 
cases  of  those  detained  under  the  National 
Executive  Power  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. The  Congress  expresses  the  hope  that 
further  such  progress  will  continue.  eq>e- 
clally  with  regard  to  (a)  providing  Informa- 
tion. Insofar  as  the  Govenunent  of  Argen- 
tina has  Information,  on  those  citizens  In 
Argentina  listed  as  'disappeared'  who  have 
died,  and  (b)  those  prisoners  who  have  not 
yet  been  either  released  or  brought  to  Justice 
and  who  are  being  held  at  the  disposition  of 
the  National  Executive  Power." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  inability  of  Senator  Kassebattm  to  be 
on  the  floor  right  now.  being  wigaged 
elsewhere  on  official  business,  I  am  pre- 
senting this  amendment  on  her  behalf. 

While  problems  still  occur  in  Argen- 
tina, human  rights  performance  has  im- 
proved. There  were  12  confirmed  disap- 
pearances in  1980  and  none  so  far  this 
year. 

Prisoners  held  by  the  executive  on 
political  grounds  have  been  substan- 
tially reduced,  though  about  1,000  re- 
mained on  January  1. 

Recently,  we  have  been  receiving  doc- 
umentations from  the  Argentine  Em- 
bassy listing  prisoners  of  the  PEN  that 
have  been  released.  The  State  Depart- 
ment reports  that  sis  of  mid-September. 
133  perscms  have  been  released,  104  pa- 
roled and  5  given  right  of  option  to 
leave  the  coimtry. 

The  Argentine  Government  recently 
announced  that  about  840  persons  are 
still  imprisoned  without  charge  by  the 
PEN. 

However,  the  consistent  release  of  per- 
sons since  April  suggests  that  the  Argen- 
tine authorities  are  moving  in  a  dlrec- 
tiffli  consistent  with  Senator  Pell's 
concerns. 

The  amendment  which  we  offer  recog- 
nizes the  Argentine  Government's  posi- 
tive efforts  on  thi^  issue.  It  makes  it 
clear  that  there  are  no  specific  criteria 
that  must  be  met  before  the  President 
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makes  his  determination  concerning  hu- 
man rights  improvements  in  Argentina. 

It  does,  however,  convey  our  hope  that 
Argentina  will  continue  to  provide  the 
information  requested  by  Senator  Pell 
and  to  deal  with  cases  of  those  being 
held  under  the  PEN. 

I  not  only  express  appreciation  to  Sen- 
ator Kasskbaum  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, but  also  to  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pbll,  for  the  deep  concern  he  has  ex- 
pressed on  this  issue,  the  very  penetrat- 
ing questions  that  he  put  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Argentina  when  he  was  here 
visiting  as  President-designate  and  met 
with  us,  and  for  the  persistent  followup 
Senator  Pell  has  made  in  this  regard, 
to  see  that  w«  can  exert  the  maximum 
amount  of  influence  in  connection  with 
the  concerns  he  has  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. 

On  behalf  of  the  majority,  this 
amendment  is  acceptable.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  it  on  this  side. 
•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  to  S.  1196  that,  I  be- 
lieve, will  have  a  lasting  and  positive  ef- 
fect on  U.S.  relations  with  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  More  importantly  in  my 
Judgment,  the  amendment  will  improve 
the  human  rights  situation  in  that  coun- 
try. This  amendment  woulld  strike  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  708  from  S.  1196. 
which  concerns  the  lifting  of  the  4 -year- 
old  U.S.  arms  embargo  against  Argen- 
tina. 

"nie  provisi(Hi  which  the  amendment 
se^s  to  strike  from  the  bill  requires  that 
in  determining  whether  there  has  been 
significant  progress  in  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Argentina  before  the  arms 
embargo  can  be  lifted  particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  paid  as  to  whether  Argen- 
tina has  made  every  effort  to  account  for 
those  citizens  listed  as  disappeared  and 
has  provided  an  actual  list  of  the  dis- 
appeared. 

The  provision  further  requires  that 
Argentina  must  release  or  bring  to  trial 
aU  those  held  under  an  extraordinary 
executive  authority  known  as  PEN  in 
Argentina. 

I  believe  that  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary requirement  of  this  provision  would 
retard  both  United  States-Argentinian 
relations  and  the  considerable  human 
rights  progress  that  country  has  wit- 
nessed since  1978. 

The  situation  presented  by  the  exist- 
ing language  parallels,  I  believe,  a  di- 
lemma we  faced  with  Argentina  during 
World  War  n.  In  1943  we  were  pressing 
the  Argentine  Government  to  break 
with  the  Axis  powers  and  to  join  the 
war  effort.  There  was  a  military  govern- 
ment in  Argentina.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Segundo  Stomi,  was  pro-Allies.  He 
and  others  were  attempting  to  move  the 
Argentine  Government  toward  rupture 
of  relations. 

Stomi  sent  a  letter  to  Cordell  Hull  say- 
ing that  things  were  moving  in  the  right 
direction  but  that  it  would  be  helpful  in 
dealing  with  hardliners  if  the  United 
States  could  agree  to  provide  some  mili- 
tary materiel  to  Argentina.  He  asked 
Hull  for  friendship  and  understanding. 

Instead  Hull  made  a  public  and  ex- 
coriating reply.  Stomi  was  forced  to  re- 


sign. United  States-Argentine  relations 
went  into  a  very  difHcult  period  even 
though  the  Argentine  Government  did 
eventually  break  with  the  Axis  powers. 

I  believe  the  existing  provision  will 
have  the  unintended  effect  to  under- 
mining those  in  Argentina  who  are  most 
sympathetic  to  our  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try 8md  of  strengthening  those  in  Argen- 
tina who  resent  U.S.  concerns,  and  who 
are  the  most  antiliberal. 

We  should  not  be  discouraging  rea- 
sonable interaction  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  States  by  erecting  yet 
another  hurdle  for  our  potential  friends 
to  jump  over  before  we  condescend  to 
having  a  normal,  friendly  relationship 
with  them. 

Existing  generic  legislation,  specifically 
section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  any 
remaining  human  rights  concerns  with 
respect  to  Argentina.  If  the  situation 
there  worsens,  the  provisions  of  502B  can 
be  made  applicable  to  Argentina. 

Not  only  must  we  avoid  further  de- 
terioration of  our  relations  with  Argen- 
tina but  also  we  must  strengthen  exist- 
ing weaknesses.  The  June  1  issue  of 
Newsweek  describes  Argentina  as  having 
established  an  entente  cordiale  with  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  last  4  years. 

Argentina  refused  to  support  the  U.S. 
grain  embargo  after  the  Soviet  Union 
Invaded  Afghanistan.  The  U.S.SJl.  and 
Argentina  have  exchanged  military  mis- 
sions. Argentina  has  positioned  itself  in 
the  United  Nations  with  the  group  of  77 
rather  than  as  a  reliable  voting  partner 
of  the  West. 

Finally,  Argentina  has  been  a  question 
mark  with  respect  to  nonproliferation 
issues  as  evidenced  by  its  not  becoming 
a  signatory  to  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  and  similar  international  agree- 
ments. 

In  addition,  better  relations  with  Ar- 
gentina can  enhance  U.S.  security  con- 
cerns in  the  region.  Argentina  controls 
the  straits  that  shipping  and  navies  must 
use  in  transit  between  the  Pacific  smd 
Atlantic  Oceans  if  the  Panama  Canal  is 
closed  and  for  ships  too  large  to  use  it. 
That  nation's  cooperation  is  necessary 
to  guard  those  essential  sealanes. 

Argentina  is,  therefore,  an  important 
component  of  hemispheric  and  South 
Atlantic  defense.  In  addition.  Argentina 
has  become  an  important  international 
grain  and  meat  supplier.  Its  cooperation 
is  essential  to  try  to  bring  stabihty  and 
.orderliness  to  that  arena  where  U.S. 
economic  health  is  so  much  at  stake.  The 
absence  of  a  close,  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  Argentina  should  be  a  major 
concern  to  us  all. 

The  reason  for  imposing  the  1977  arms 
embargo  against  Argentina  was  himian 
rights.  It  stands  to  reason  that  an  im- 
provement in  that  situation  should  lead 
to  an  end  of  the  embargo.  The  embargo 
was  without  conditions,  so  should  its 
lifting  be. 

In  Argentina  there  has  been  measur- 
able, substantive  progress  toward  the 
restoration  of  civilian,  democratic  rule. 
The  government  has  started  a  dialog 
with  civilian  political  leaders  to  produce 
legislation  that  would  permit  renewed 


poUtlcal  activity  by  organized  parties. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  has 
continued  to  expand  in  1980  and  1981. 
The  ILO  has  made  note  of  increased 
labor  union  activity. 

Two  major  points  of  criticism  of  Ar- 
gentina's human  rights  record  have  been 
the  disappearances  and  the  exercise  of 
the  arbitrary  powers  authorized  by  the 
national  executive  power,  known  as 
PEN.  Both  of  these  situations  have 
dramatically  improved.  Depending  on 
whose  accounting  you  accept,  there  have 
been  either  no  or  very,  very  few  disap- 
pearances since  August  1980. 

The  number  of  prisoners  held  imder 
PEN  has  significantly  decreased  from 
8.000  in  1977  to  less  than  one-tenth  of 
that  now.  The  number  of  PEN  prisoners 
who  have  been  either  brought  to  trial  or 
released  very  recently  is  impressive,  ap- 
proximately 200  since  April  1981.  This 
important  progress  should  not  go  unrec- 
ognized. To  ignore  this  progress  or  to 
set  up  yet  another  impediment  to  the 
improvement  in  oiu:  relations  would  be 
most  counterproductive  and  may  provide 
reasons  to  some  to  halt  the  progress. 

All  of  the  above  is  not  to  say  that 
Argentina  has  reformed  itself  into  a 
model  democracy.  There  remains  fur- 
ther progress  that  we  must  continue  to 
encourage.  Amnesty  International  Is 
continuing  to  monitor  the  situation  and 
has  certainly  made  us  aware  of  continu- 
ing objectionable  policies  and  incidents. 

However,  I  believe  the  magnitude  has 
considerably  diminished  in  the  last  2 
years  and  shows  a  dramatic  difference 
from  the  1977-78  era.  Nonetheless,  ob- 
jectionable policies,  should  they  not  con- 
tinue to  diminish,  can  Ije  monitored  and 
the  U.S.  policy  response  can  be  governed 
by  section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  generically  addresses  all  hu- 
man rights  conditions  in  all  countries  re- 
ceiving U.S.  arms  sales  and  security  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  take  a  minute 
more,  I  want  to  quote  from  Joseph  Tul- 
chin,  one  of  our  leading  historians  of 
United  States-Argentine  relations.  Writ- 
ing about  the  type  of  incident  I  described 
earlier,  including  others  in  more  recent 
history,  Tulchin  had  this  to  say: 

Whenever  the  U.S.  openly  pressured  the 
Argentine  government  to  behave  In  a  cer- 
tain manner.  It  had  the  unintended  effect  of 
undermining  that  political  faction  which 
was  most  sympathetic  to  the  U.S.  and  of 
strengthening  the  faction  which  was  moet 
nationalistic,  more  antt-Ilberal,  and  less 
friendly  to  the  U.8.  In  other  words.  Inter- 
fering In  Argentine  domestic  affairs  has  the 
effect,  over  and  over  again,  of  pushing  the 
government  further  to  the  right  or  toward 
xenophobic  nationalism  and  away  from  rea- 
sonable Interactlod  with  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  Senate's  attention  the  comments  of 
Secretary  Haig  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee: 

We  seek  repeal  of  this  legislation  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  There  is  a  strategic  need 
to  consider  some  military  sales,  for  exam- 
ple, to  enhance  the  security  of  the  South 
Atlantic.  The  legislation  no  longer  is  sup- 
ports by  the  human  rights  situation  In 
Argentina  which  has  Improved  significantly 
since  1978.  The  legislation  sets  back  our  hu- 
man rights  and  other  Interests. 
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I  believe  that  Secretary  Haig's  com- 
ments are  wholly  justified  and  correct. 
We  should  not  hinder  ourselves  with  re- 
quirements upon  a  country  we  seek  to 
bring  closer  that  will  only  impede  the 
strategic  and  humanitarian  objectives 
that  we  all  seek. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
nvent.* 

MIUTART    SALES   TO    AROENTINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  proposed  legislation — section 
708  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961— which  would  lift  the  prohibition  of 
security  assistance  to  Argentina,  under 
section  620(b)  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
coauthored  in  1977  with  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  would  require  a  Presi- 
dential certification  that  Argentina  has 
made  "significant  progress  in  complying 
with  internationally  recognized  princi- 
ples of  human  rights"  before  such  assist- 
ance can  be  furnished. 

Issues  vital  to  United  States- Argentine 
relations  are  the  continued  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Argentina,  and  the  mili- 
tary junta's  continued  refusal  to  restore 
democracy  to  the  Argentine  people.  Other 
relevant  Issues  include  security  in  the 
hemisphere,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  junta's  military  confrontation  with 
Chile  over  the  Beagle  Chtinnel  dispute; 
its  actions  in  Bolivia  and  El  Salvador;  its 
role  in  damaging  U.S.  policies  regarding 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  its  continued  re- 
fusal to  pursue  an  acceptable  approach 
to  nuclear  nonproliferation. 

Until  the  Kennedy-Humphrey  amend- 
ment was  enacted  because  of  gross  and 
consistent  abuses  of  fundamental  human 
rights  by  the  Argentine  military  junta, 
up  to  15,000  Argentine  citizens  had  dis- 
appeared— a  euphemism  for  the  secret 
kidnaping,  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
murder  of  men,  women,  and  children  by 
Argentine  security  forces.  Until  that  time, 
8,000  Argentine  citizens  were  held  with- 
out charge  or  trial  under  the  so-called 
national  executive  power. 

Fortunately,  there  have  been  some  rel- 
ative improvements  since  enactment  of 
our  legislation.  In  1979,  for  example, 
there  were  44  confirmed  disappearances 
and  last  year  there  were  12.  The  number 
of  prisoners  t)eing  held  under  executive 
powers  has  been  reduced  to  about  900  and 
releases  continue.  On  many  of  these 
cases,  I  have  intervened  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Government  of 
Argentina.  Three  of  those  prisoners  have 
since  been  released. 

These  developments  are  welcome,  but 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
broader  picture.  As  we  examine  the  over- 
all situation,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is 
not  the  time  to  resume  any  security  as- 
sistance to  Argentina,  and  I  do  not  in- 
terpret the  legislation  before  us  as  per- 
mitting the  administration  to  do  so. 

The  military  junta  in  Argentina  con- 
tinues to  refuse  to  account  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  disappeared  at  the 
hands  of  the  security  forces. 

The  military  junta  in  Argentina  con- 
tinues to  hold  himdreds  of  people  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive — without 
charge  or  without  any  stated  reason — 
in  utter  disregard  for  the  basic  human 
right  to  learn  the  reasons  for  one's  de- 
tention, or  to  be  released. 


The  military  junta  in  Argentina  con- 
tinues to  refuse  the  right  of  option  to 
leave  the  country — a  right  guaranteed 
by  their  own  constitution — to  scores  of 
persons. 

The  military  junta  in  Argentina  con- 
tinues to  tolerate  the  use  of  torture 
against  its  opponents — two  instances  oc- 
curring as  recently  as  during  the  visit  of 
the  Argentine  president-elect  to  the 
United  States  tills  past  spring. 

To  ignore  these  facts  about  Argentina 
would  be  to  send  the  wrong  message  to 
all  those  around  the  world  who  believe 
that  human  rights  are  an  important 
element  in  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries—the wrong  message  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  willing  to  accede  to  a  policy 
of  silence  and  retreat  on  human  rights. 
I  Icnow  there  are  many  who  hope  that 
will  not  be  the  case.  But  for  any  who 
have  talked  with  leaders  from  Latin 
America,  I  can  state  without  question 
that  providing  military  assistance  to  Ar- 
gentina now  would  have  far-reaching 
effects,  undermining  U.S.  relations  with 
democracies  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where in  the  world. 

To  ignore  these  facts  about  Argentina 
would  be  to  ignore  the  reality  that  mem- 
bers of  the  junta  exercise  dictatorial 
powers  and  serve  as  commanders  of  the 
military  forces  which  were  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  organized  abduc- 
tion, torture,  and  disappearance  of  as 
many  as  15.000  persons. 

These  victims  were  not  civil  war  vic- 
tims. They  were  not  taken  in  guerrilla 
hideouts  or  battles.  They  were  kidnaped 
from  their  homes,  their  businesses,  or 
while  walking  on  the  street  by  official 
agents  of  the  Argentine  police  and  armed 
forces.  Those  kidnapings  were  followed 
by  torture  and,  in  many  cases,  summary 
executions.  The  full  details  of  thousands 
of  cases  remain  hidden — and  we  may 
never  know  the  whole,  awful  truth. 

To  ignore  the  facts  alx}ut  Argentina 
would  be  to  ignore  the  failure  of  the  mil- 
itary junta,  even  now,  5  years  after  it 
came  to  power,  to  tell  the  families  of  the 
disappeared  why  or  how  their  sons, 
daughters,  husbands,  or  wives  were  tak- 
en, where  they  were  taken,  or  whether 
they  died.  Each  week  in  Buenos  Aires 
mothers  and  relatives  of  the  disappeared 
meet  in  a  main  square  of  the  capital  as 
a  visible  reminder  that  they  are  still 
searching  for  their  loved  ones. 

And  all  our  State  Department  can  do 
is  to  say  that  this  is  a  "serious  political 
problem"  for  the  Argentine  Government. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  recent 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
State  Department  about  the  disappeared 
and  other  human  rights  issues  in  Argen- 
tina be  entered  into  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

To  ignore  the  facts  about  Argentina 
would  be  to  tell  hundreds  of  Argentines 
that  it  does  not  matter  that  they  are 
being  held  at  the  whim  of  their  govern- 
ment— ^without  charge,  without  explana- 
tion, without  trial,  and  without  any  as- 
surance of  ever  being  released.  Their  ar- 
rests were  arbitrary,  their  imprisonment 
was  arbitrary,  and  their  only  hopes  de- 
pend not  on  any  system  of  law  but  on 
the  arbitrary  decisions  of  their  military 
rulers. 


To  ignore  this  political  imprisonment 
in  Argentina  is  to  i^ore  one  of  the  most 
glaring  and  ongoing  occurrences  of 
denial  of  due  process  of  law  in  the 
Americas. 

The  Argentine  military  underlines  its 
rejection  of  due  process  by  refusing  the 
pleas  of  those  imprisoned  to  l>e  allowed 
the  option — guaranteed  by  the  Argentine 
Constitution — to  leave  the  country. 

Not  once,  but  every  year  since  1975.  the 
Argentine  military  has  been  cited  by  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  gross  and  consistent  violations 
of  human  rights.  Respected  international 
human  rights  organizations  ranging  from 
Amnesty  International  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  to  U.S.  pri- 
vate groups  such  as  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
have  joined  in  the  condemnation. 

Only  this  year,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  re- 
ported on  the  torture,  imprisonment,  and 
disappearance  of  scientists  in  that  coim- 
try  since  1976.  The  AAAS  citations  of 
disappearance  are  matched  by  similar  re- 
ports from  international  organizations 
representing  many  other  sectors  of  so- 
ciety— such  as  teachers,  labor  leaders, 
journalists,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  All  have 
published  documentary  evidence  of  the 
gross  abuse  of  individual  liberty  and  in- 
dividual rights  committed  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government  against  members  of 
these  professions. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  recent 
examples  of  human  rights  abuse  in  Ar- 
gentina is  far  from  small : 

In  January,  the  United  Nations  work- 
ing group  on  enforced  or  involuntary  dis- 
appearances reported  on  a  list  of  16  se- 
cret detention  centers  in  Argentina. 

In  December  and  in  January,  Amnesty 
International  received  reports  of  23  pris- 
oners being  transferred  between  two  of 
these  detention  centers  subjected  to  se- 
vere beatings  by  military  guards. 

On  February  28,  leading  human  rights 
leaders,  including  Emilio  Mignone  and 
Jose  Westerkamp,  were  illegally  abducted 
and  held  incommunicado  Ijefore  being  re- 
leased following  international  protest. 

On  March  13,  between  40  and  60  mem- 
bers of  the  Mothers  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo 
were  detained,  harassed,  and  questioned. 
In  mid-March — even  while  President 
Viola  was  in  the  United  States  being 
hosted  by  President  Reagan,  two  labor 
union  officials  were  kidnaped  by  Buenos 
Aires  provincial  police,  held  incommimi- 
cado.  and  tortured  before  being  released. 

This  spring  as  well,  the  1980  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace,  Adolfo  Perez 
Esquivel.  his  children,  and  colleagues  in 
his  human  rights  organization  were  sub- 
jected to  bomb  and  death  threats  and  to 
direct  intimidation. 

In  July,  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Mothers  of  the  Plaza  de 
Mayo,  the  organization  of  families  of  the 
disappeared,  were  detained  upon  their 
return  to  Argentina  from  the  United 
States.  They  had  traveled  here  to  receive 
the  Rothko  Chapel  Award  for  their 
courage  and  commitment  to  justice  and 
had  appeared  on  the  Bill  Moyers  televi- 
sion program.  Their  award,  documents 
tmd  the  tape  cassette  of  the  Moyers  pro- 
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gram  were  seized  and  returned  only  after 
vigorous  protests  were  mounted  from  the 
United  States. 

Journalists  have  been  exposed  to  con- 
tinued threats  and  abuse.  In  August,  the 
international  edition  of  Newsweek,  with  a 
cover  story  critical  of  Argentine  human 
rights  violations  was  seissed  from  all 
newsstands. 

On  September  2, 16  armed  men  in  plain 
clothes  broke  into  a  Peronist  peu^y  oflBce, 
identified  themselves  as  federal  police 
and  seized  party  members  Julio  Barbaro 
and  Juan  Gallegos.  Afterward,  the  police 
denied  knowledge  of  the  seiziire.  Only 
after  immediate  and  vehement  interna- 
tional protests,  and  without  ofiQcial  ex- 
planation, the  two  were  released  3  days 
later. 

Moreover,  anti-Semitism  remains  a 
poorly  disguised  reality  among  many  in 
the  Argentine  military.  Nazi  swastikas 
worn  on  the  watch  chains  of  prison 
guards,  and  brazenly  painted  on  prison 
walls,  have  been  reported.  The  failure  of 
the  government  to  take  action  against 
blatant  evidence  of  anti-Semitism  with- 
in the  military  makes  them  at  least  com- 
plicit  in  the  spread  of  that  evil  doctrine. 
The  voice  of  Jacobo  Tlmerman,  and  his 
powerful  book,  "Prisoner  Without  a 
Name,  Cell  Without  a  Number,"  stands 
as  stark,  almost  imbearably  painful  wit- 
nesses to  human  abuse  and  degradation 
in  Argentina. 

Instead  of  using  diplomatic  and  legal 
means  at  our  disposal  to  urge  the  mili- 
tary junta  in  Argentina  to  restore  full 
respect  for  human  rights,  for  democracy, 
and  the  rule  of  law  in  Argentina,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  sent  a  high- 
level  delegation  of  military  oflBcers  to 
visit.  I  voiced  my  concern  over  this  visit 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger in  April,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
Secretary  Weinberger's  response  was  not 
very  enlightening  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
what  the  administration  is  doing.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  be  entered  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Some  people  urge  a  relaxation  of  U.S. 
policy  citing  the  convergence  of  United 
States  and  Argentine  security  concerns. 
The  record  does  not  support  such  an 
argument.  For  example,  Argentina  has 
repeatedly  been  accused  of  involvement 
in  the  Jiily  1980  coup  in  Bolivia  which 
toppled  the  elected  government  and  con- 
stitutional law — this  in  direct  opposition 
to  U.S.  policy  under  both  the  prior  and 
the  present  administrations. 

Moreover,  Argentina  is  reported  to 
have  offered  military  assistance  to  the 
ruling  junta  in  El  Salvador.  Such  a  move 
would  be  most  unfortunate,  exacerbating 
that  tragic  conflict  with  further  military 
intervention,  when  what  is  needed  is 
military  disengagement  and  a  mediated, 
negotiated  soluticm. 

Argentina  has  also  rejected  the  deci- 
sions of  international  arbitrators  in  its 
boundary  dispute  with  Chile  in  the 
Beagle  Channel— placing  Itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  concept  of  peaceful  resolution 
of  international  disputes. 

The  administration  appears  interested 
in  Argentine  support  for  an  anti-Soviet 
strategy  in  the  South  Atlantic  as  well 


as  on  a  global  basis.  lUs  desire  flies  in 
the  face  of  Argentine  Eictions  under- 
cutting the  grain  embargo  against  the 
Soviet  Union  after  the  Russian  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  Despite  the  assertion  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  Argentina  is 
our  friend — not  least  because  ofBcials 
there  state  their  belief  in  God — the  ac- 
tions of  the  Argentine  Government  speak 
louder  than  these  words  and  point  to  a 
rather  sharp  disregard  for  American  in- 
terests. Not  only  did  Argentina  ignore 
the  embargo,  but  it  acted  quickly  to 
boost  its  own  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  nearly  400  percent,  further  un- 
dermining the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies. 

And  in  the  vitally  impcHtant  matter 
of  preventing  any  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  explosives,  Argentina's  be- 
havior appears  calculated  to  frustrate 
American  policy  and  American  initia- 
tives. During  the  first  years  of  the  previ- 
ous administration,  Argentina  publicly 
committed  itself  to  adhere  to  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco,  accepting  thereby  full- 
scope  safeguards  on  all  its  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, "niese  pious  words  stcmd  in  static 
contrast  to  recent  agreements  concluded 
with  West  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
which  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
United  States.  They  not  only  undercut 
our  Nation's  nonproliferation  policy,  but 
also  that  of  our  ally  and  neighbor, 
Canada.  Before  any  military  or  nuclear 
assistance  were  to  be  considered,  Argen- 
tina should  fulfill  its  declared  commit- 
ment by  accepting  full-scope  safeguards. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is  whether  to  accede  to  the  lifting  of  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  section  620(b) 
against  the  provision  of  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Argentine  Government  at 
this  time.  The  administration  sought  its 
unconditional  removal.  The  committee 
has  required  significant  hiunsm  rights 
progress  as  a  condition  for  such  assist- 
ance. The  President  must  certify  that 
this  condition  has  been  met,  and  the 
Congress  believes  it  is  to  be  met  by  ac- 
counting for  the  disappeared,  releasing 
or  bringing  the  PEN  prisoners  to  justice, 
and  ending  further  violations  of  human 
rights  in  that  land. 

Maintaining  the  conditions  estab- 
lished in  the  committee  is  a  minimal 
necessity.  If  the  administration  seeks 
now  to  certify  that  these  conditions  have 
been  realized,  I  believe  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  hold  full 
and  detailed  hearings  to  evaluate  the  evi- 
dence cited  in  their  justification.  As  I 
have  noted,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
that  the  conditions  have,  in  fact,  been 
met  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  record 
of  Argentina's  actions  in  the  areas  of 
fimdamental  interest  to  the  United 
States — in  human  rights  and  democratic 
government,  as  well  as  in  its  dealings 
with  Bolivia  and  other  states  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  in  its  obstruc- 
tion of  U.S.  policies  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation— demonstrates  clearly  that 
Argentina's  professions  cannot  yet  be 
accorded  the  credibility  that  they  may 
one  day  acquire. 

When  actions  match  rhetoric,  then  I 
shall  be  as  willing  as  any  Senator  to 


consider  security  and  other  assistance 
for  Argentina.  At  present,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  compromise  worked  out  In  the 
committee,  with  the  expectation  that 
military  assistance  will  not  be  provided 
to  Argentina  without  a  full  justification 
by  the  administration  and  a  thorough 
examination  by  the  Senate,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatb, 
Waahington.  D.C..  March  19. 1981. 
Hon.  Alxxandeb  M.  Hau,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Weuhington. 

DxAB  Al:  Following  your  meetings  this 
week  with  President  Viols,  we  are  writing  to 
request  that  you  Intervene  on  behalf  of 
poUtlcal  prisoners  and  those  men.  women 
and  children  who  have  "disappeared"  In 
Argentina.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Vance 
delivered  an  earlier  list  to  the  Government  of 
Argentina,  making  clear  that  there  could  be 
no  military  relations  until  some  acootintlng 
was  made  and  prisoners  released. 

As  you  luiow,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
joined  us  and  other  Senators  In  Introducing 
legislation  in  1977  to  end  all  military  aid  and 
support  to  Argentina  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely serious  violations  of  human  rights 
in  that  country.  Since  the  military  coup  In 
1976.  up  to  16,000  individuals  have  been 
seized  by  security  forces  and  then  "dis- 
appeared". Periodically  these  disappearances 
continue:  Just  this  past  week,  two  more  were 
abducted  by  Buenos  Aires  provlnical  poUoe. 
held  incommunicado,  and  tortured  before 
being  released. 

Amnesty  International,  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  tJ.N.  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  and  other  Interna- 
tional human  rights  groups  have  documented 
extensive  use  of  torture  and  violations  of 
fundamental  human  rights;  and  even  today, 
there  are  several  thousand  political  prisoners 
who  have  been  denied  due  process  as  well  as 
the  right  of  option  to  depart  their  country 
guaranteed  by  the  Argentine  Constitution. 
We  are  enclosing  a  list  of  particularly  press- 
ing humanitarian  cases. 

We  believe  there  will  be  significant  Con- 
gressional and  pubUc  opposition  to  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Argentina  until  its  military  junta 
accounts  for  the  "disappeared",  releases  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  respects  the  rights  of  Its 
citizens.  Tou  may  be  aware  that  each  Thurs- 
day, mothers  of  the  "disappeared"  hold  a 
vigil  in  Buenos  Aires;  last  week  they  were 
arrested  by  security  police.  We  have  met  with 
some  of  them  in  the  past  and  found  their 
cases  compelling  reason  for  our  country  to 
continue  to  urge  disclosure  of  the  facts  about 
their  children  and  their  grandchildren.  We 
are  making  available  to  your  Department  all 
of  the  cases  raised  by  these  mothers  with  us, 
some  of  which  are  Included  in  the  enclosed 
list. 

We  hope  that  you  will  raise  these  concerns 
directly  with  President  Viola  and  express  your 
own  support  for  these  aims,  as  well  as  for  the 
return  to  civilian  rule  and  free  elections  In 
that  coimtry.  To  do  so  will  be  In  the  beat 
traditions  of  our  nation,  and  Argentine  re- 
spect for  freedom  and  human  rlghta  will 
make  an  essentlaJ  contribution  to  increased 
stability  and  security  in  our  Hemisphere. 

With  our  thanks,  and  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabo  M.  Kknnkdt. 

AlAN   CSANSrON. 
FOLmCAL  PRISONEBS AaCXNTINA, 

Maxcr,  1981 
Jorge    Albert    Talana— OAS/IACHR    CM« 
2353.  Detained  by  Federal  Police  In  Buenos 
Aires  AprU  6.  1076. 
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Gustavo  Westerkamp — OAS/IACHR  case 
2127.  Arrested  October  21,  1975,  held  without 
charges  or  trial. 

Raul  Hector  Cano— OAS/IACHR  case  3482. 
Detained  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive 
since  May  27.  1976. 

Norberto  Ignaclo  Uwsky— OAS/IACHR 
case  3905.  Held  at  the  dl^osltion  of  the 
Executive  since  AprU  25,  1978. 

Monica  Maria  Candelarla  Mlgnone — OA8/ 
lACHR  case  2209.  Abducted  from  her  par- 
ents' home  May  14,  1976. 

Debora  Esther  Benshoam — Since  kidnap  in 
August.  1977.  no  charges  have  been  brought 
against  her. 

Pablo     Klimovsky— Abducted     April     20. 

1975.  Now   held   at   the   disposition  of   the 
Executive. 

Alberto  Maximo  Schprejer — Abducted  Jan- 
uary 30.  1976,  held  without  hearing  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Executive. 

Horaclo  Rene  Matoso — Arrested  October  8, 

1976,  held  without  charge  or  trial. 

Dxilllo  Bias  Aponte — Arrested  November 
18,  1974.  Charged  and  acquited.  now  held  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Executive.  Right  of 
option  to  emigrate  rescinded. 

Maria  do  las  Esperanzas  BeltranUno  de 
Loto — Arrested  with  her  husband  Septem- 
ber 25.  1976— he  Is  a  "dlsi^peared"  person, 
she  has  been  held  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Executive,  her  right  of  option  to  emigrate 
having  been  rescinded. 

Rodolfo  Juan  Begnardi — Arrested  Novem- 
ber 9.  1975,  held  without  trial  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Executive. 

Depaktmemt  of  Statc, 
Waahington.  DC,  March  31, 1981. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dbak  Senatok  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  19  expressing  your  con- 
cern over  the  human  rights  situation  in  Ar- 
gentina and  asking  that  Secretary  Haig  raise 
these  concerns  with  President-designate 
Viola  and  other  Argentine  ofBcials. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  the 
protection  and  promotion  worldwide  of  in- 
dividual freedoms  and  legal  rights.  Through 
the  use  of  quiet,  private  diplomacy  we  have 
and  will  continue  to  pursue  this  Important 
Interest  within  the  context  of  our  overall 
strategic,  hemispheric  and  security  interests. 

In  Argentina,  there  have  been  significant 
Improvements  in  human  rights.  There  have 
been  no  confirmed  disappearances  this  year. 
The  number  of  persons  held  by  the  Executive 
on  other  than  common  criminal  charges  has 
been  reduced  from  about  8,000  in  1977  to 
under  900  today.  Greater  press  and  judicial 
discretion  exists.  We  expect  this  progress  to 
continue. 

The  issue  of  accounting  for  the  disap- 
peared is  the  most  difficult  human  rights 
Issue  facing  the  Argentine  Government  to- 
day. To  the  extent  that  it  raises  concerns  of 
the  military  over  recriminations  and  reprisals 
by  a  future  civilian  government,  It  Impedes 
progress  in  other  important  areas  such  as 
restoration  of  due  process  and  return  to 
democratic  rule.  Over  the  longer  term,  we  ex- 
pect the  Argentines  themselves  will  resolve 
this  issue.  In  the  Interim,  we  will  continue  to 
use  our  influence  privately  and  In  interna- 
tional fora  to  encourage  Argentine  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  make  Information  available  to 
the  families  of  missing  persons. 

We  have  decided  to  seek  repeal  of  Section 
620B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  By  Impos- 
ing blanket  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary supplies  and  training  to  Argentina,  this 
legislation  inhibits  the  accomplishment  of 
our  strategic  objectives  in  the  hemisphere 
while  not  permitting  recognition  of  the  con- 
siderable progress  Argentina  has  made  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  due  process  and  rule 
of  law.  As  In  countries  without  restrictive 
legislation,  we  Intend  to  utilize  existing  leg- 


islation and  control  procedures  to  take  Into 
account  the  f  uU  range  of  n.S.  Interests. 
Yours  sincerely, 

RicHASo  Fairbanks, 

Aatiatant  Secretary 
for  Congretsional  Selations. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  10, 1981. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinbebgeb, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington. 

Dear  Cap:  The  New  York  Times,  In  a  front 
page  article  on  April  8,  1981,  reports  on  vlslu 
to  Argentina  by  senior  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Ihe  article  mentions  General  Edward 
C.  Meyer,  the  United  States  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  Rear  Admiral  Peter  K.  Culllns, 
commander  of  the  United  States  South  At- 
lantic forces,  as  having  made  visits;  and  Ad- 
miral Harry  Train,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Atlantic  fleet  and  Supreme  AlUed  Com- 
mander, Atlantic,  and  Brigadier  General 
Richard  A.  Ingram,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Command  and  Staff  School,  as  sched- 
uled to  visit  Buenos  Aires  the  week  of  AprU 
13. 

As  you  know,  since  the  nUlitary  coup  in 
1976,  up  to  15,000  individuals  have  been 
seized  by  security  forces  In  Argentina  and 
then  "disappeared".  These  disappearances  are 
continuing;  Just  last  month  two  more  per- 
sons were  abducted  by  Buenos  Aires  provin- 
cial police,  held  incommunicado,  and  tor- 
tured before  being  release.  Gross  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Argentina  led  the  United 
States  to  end  all  military  aid  to  that  coun- 
try In  1977,  and  even  today,  there  are  several 
thousand  political  prisoners  who  have  been 
denied  due  process  as  well  as  the  right  of 
option  to  depart  their  country,  guaranteed 
by  the  Argentine  Constitution. 

I  believe  there  will  be  significant  Congres- 
sional and  public  opposition  to  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Argentina  until  its  military  junta  ac- 
counts for  the  "disappeared"  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  substantial  improvement  in  its 
human  rights  policies. 

I  would  appreciate  learning  whether  there 
was  or  will  be  any  attempt  by  U.S.  military 
officers  to  raise  these  concerns  with  their 
counterparts  in  Argentina — and  if  so,  how 
and  to  what  extent  these  concerns  are  being 
pursued.  I  would  also  appreciate  your  per- 
sonal view  of  whether  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  ^onsored  batmlng  military  aid  to 
Argentina  Is  consistent  with  the  overriding 
mandate  in  Section  602(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  that  "a  principal  goal  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
to  promote  the  Increased  observance  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  by  all 
countries." 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  May  8, 1981. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  10,  1981,  expressing  your 
concern  over  the  humsm  rights  situation  in 
Argentina  and  possible  opposition  to  the  UJS. 
returning  to  more  normal  military  relations 
with  Argentina. 

As  has  been  reported,  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant improvements  on  human  rights  In 
Argentina.  We  exjject  such  progress  to  con- 
tmue  under  the  Viola  administration  as  the 
Argentina  Government  pursues  its  program 
to  return  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  you  know,  President  Viola  expressed 
these  same  expectations  to  the  Congress  dur- 
ing his  visit  In  March. 

The  Administration  is  pursuing  important 
hiunan  rights  objectives  through  the  use  of 


quiet,  private  diplomacy  within  the  contest 
of  our  overall  national  interests.  We  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  the  Department  of  State  on  all 
high  level  military  visits  in  order  to  achieve 
all  of  our  objectives.  In  support  of  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Department  of  Defense  visits  to 
Argentina  wUl  privately  encourage,  where 
appropriate,  Argentine  officials  to  continue 
efforts  to  achieve  improvements  In  the  area 
of  human  rights. 

The  Administration  beUeves  that  through 
such  diplomacy.  Including  high  level  military 
visits,  we  can  more  effectively  influence  other 
governments  than  is  possible  through  the  use 
of  country-speclflc  legislative  restrictions. 
Legislation,  such  as  Section  620B  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  inhibits  our  achieving 
objectives  in  the  national  interest  and  does 
not  permit  recognition  of  the  progress  Argen- 
tina has  made  toward  the  restoration  of  due 
process  and  rule  of  law.  We  will  be  better  able 
to  pursue  our  principal  foreign  policy  goals, 
one  of  which  is  to  promote  the  observance  of 
human  rights,  by  developing  more  normal  re- 
lations with  the  countries  which  are  friendly 
toward  the  U.S.  Moreover,  other  legislation 
and  control  procedures,  such  as  502(b),  en- 
compass human  rights  yet  still  provide  the 
flexibility  required  to  pursue  our  Interests. 
For  the  above  reasons,  I  have  supported  the 
repeal  of  Section  620B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  believe  such  action  on  country- 
speclflc  legislation  is  not  inconsistent  with 
our  goal  to  promote  Increased  observance  of 
human  rights. 
Sincerely, 

Cap  Weinberger. 

SECTION    706  <B)     ABGENTINA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  now  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  whether  they 
share  my  view  that  the  requirement  of 
"significant  progress  in  complying  with 
internationally  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights"  should  be  interpreted,  in 
the  case  of  Argentina,  to  include  signifi- 
cant progress  in  providing  information 
on  those  citizens  in  Argentina  listed  as 
"disappeared"  and  significant  progress  in 
releasing  or  bringing  to  justice  those  pris- 
oners held  at  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tional executive  power  (PEN). 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing.  If  there  should  be  significant  prog- 
ress in  providing  information  on  those 
citizens  listed  as  disappeared  and  in  re- 
leasing or  bringing  to  justice  those 
prisoners  held  at  the  disposition  of  the 
national  executive  power. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  share  the  view  of  the 
chairman  and  of  my  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  whether 
they  could  imdertake,  at  this  time,  to 
give  the  closest  scrutiny  to  any  such 
human  rights  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Argentina.  I  believe  this  issue  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Argentina  but  to  the  pros-  > 
pects  for  human  rights  and  democracy 
throughout  this  hemisphere. 

Would  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  agree  that  the  full  committee 
will  hold  a  hearing  or  hearings  if  the 
President  submits  such  a  human  rights 
certification,  to  determine  whether  the 
committee  concurs  with  the  President's 
finding  that  "significant  progress"  has 
occurred  in  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Argentina,  including  those  provisions 
in  the  bill  relating  to  the  "disaiH>eared" 
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and  releasing  or  bringing  to  Justice  those 
prisoners  held  at  the  disposition  of  the 
national  executive  power  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  shall  certainly  give 
the  closest  scrutiny  to  any  such  human 
rights  certification  by  the  President  on 
Argentina.  If  there  are  serious  questions 
about  the  President's  certification,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
determine  whether  Uie  committee  con- 
curs with  his  finding  and  whether  the 
committee  is  satisfied  that  it  includes 
"significant  progress"  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  happy  to  concur  with 
the  chairman  on  the  need  for  the  com- 
mittee to  be  fully  satisfied  on  any  human 
rights  certification  for  Argentina,  and  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  and  Senator 
Kennedy  that  our  judgment  should  be 
based — as  should  the  President's — on 
human  rights  progress  which  includes 
significant  progress  in  accounting  for 
the  disappeared  and  releasing  or  bring 
to  justice  those  held  at  the  disposition 
of  the  national  executive  power  In 
Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  I  have  foUowed  very  closely.  I  have 
been  very  interested  for  months,  for 
years,  in  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Argentina.  Just  a  few  months  ago.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Buenos  Aires. 
I  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  Argentine 
human  rights  movement  and  also  with 
the  mothers  of  some  of  the  young  people 
who  had  disappeared,  and  presumably 
had  been  tortured  and  murdered.  Talking 
with  these  people  made  the  whole  picture 
come  into  a  perspective  that  could  not 
have  been  achieved  by  any  other  means. 
I  did  not  realize  tmtil  afterwards  that, 
in  each  case,  the  leaders  with  whom  I 
spoke  had  a  child  who  had  disappeared, 
presumably  tortured  and  murdered. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  actually  talk 
to  people  who  are  so  close  to  this  kind 
of  thing,  it  makes  you  very,  very  sensi- 
tive, indeed,  and  concerned.  The  torture, 
the  abuse  of  any  human  being  anywhere 
in  the  world  really  should  be  of  concern 
to  us. 

In  Argentina,  there  are  still  many, 
many  human  rights  problems.  I  would 
say,  though,  that  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion generally  has  improved.  Whereas 
before  1980.  there  had  been  thousands 
of  cases  of  individuals  who  had  disap- 
peared, in  1980,  there  were  only  12.  This 
year,  there  has  been  no  reported  case  of 
disappearance,  although  there  are  still 
cases  of  people  being  arrested  and  abused 
and  "temporarily  disappeared."  Prison- 
ers held  by  the  national  executive  power 
(PEN)  on  political  grounds  have  been 
substantially  reduced,  although  about  a 
1,000  remained  on  January  1.  I  believe 
the  number  is  about  800,  now. 

Recently,  we  have  been  receiving  docu- 
mentation from  the  Argentine  Embassy 
listing  prisoners  of  the  PEN  that  have 
been  released.  The  State  Department  re- 
ports that  as  of  mid -September,  133  per- 
sons have  been  released.  104  parolled  and 
5  given  right  of  option  to  leave  the 
country.  "ITie  Argentine  Government  re- 
cently announced  that  about  840  persons 


are  still  imprisoned  without  charge  by 
the  PEN. 

This  figure  was  confirmed  to  me  Just 
an  hour  ago  when  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  met  with  Ar- 
gentine Foreign  Minister  Oscar  Camil- 
ion  for  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
communicate  in  a  softer  way  our  con- 
cerns to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Argentine  Government.  I  personally,  as 
the  author  of  the  original  amendment, 
would  have  preferred  to  keep  the 
stronger,  original  language.  From  a 
practical  viewpoint,  however,  I  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  view  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  loaf,  that  a  politician 
who  compromises  gets  better  results 
than  one  who  says  with  great  pride  that 
he  never  compromises.  If  we  can  have 
an  amendment  that  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion I  wish,  acceptable  to  us  all,  that 
is  far  better  than  having  a  vote  on  one 
that  I  know,  from  counting  heads,  will 
go  down  in  defeat  at  this  time.  There- 
fore, I  accept  the  compromise  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  add  here  that  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  twice  with  Presi- 
dent Viola  prior  to  his  actually  assum- 
ing ofiQce,  once  in  Buenos  Aires  and  once 
here  in  the  Senate.  In  each  case,  I 
brought  up  the  question  of  those  who 
disappeared  and  there  was  some  confu- 
sion as  to  the  reply.  The  first  time,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  interpreter  said  that 
a  listing  would  be  issued.  Later,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  interpreter  had  mis- 
translated the  reply  of  Mr.  Viola,  who 
had  said  he  would  do  his  best. 

I  went  over  it  a  second  time  with 
President-designate  Viola  in  a  meeting 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  he  was  here  last  March  before 
taking  office.  I  said  I  had  understood 
from  him  that  there  would  be  a  listing 
of  disappearances  that  would  be  forth- 
coming. This  was  my  understanding, 
and  I  repeated  the  question.  The  Presi- 
dent replied  aCQrmatively  when  I  asked 
if  the  government  would  publish  a  list- 
ing of  those  who  are  known  to  be  dead. 
But  on  President-designate  Viola's  re- 
turn to  the  Argentine,  there  was  appar- 
ently a  change  of  view  and  his  statement 
to  me  was  not  confirmed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment does  express  the  concern  of  the 
United  States  and  it  will  serve  to  en- 
courage the  Argentine  Government  to 
provide  information  on  those  citizens  in 
Argentina  listed  as  disappeared  who 
have  actually  died,  and  those  prisoners 
who  have  not  yet  been  released  or 
brought  to  justice  and  are  being  held 
at  the  disposition  of  PEN,  the  national 
executive  power. 

While  I  support  this  compromise,  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Argentine  Government,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, understand  that  I  and  a 
great  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  feel  very  strongly  about  con- 
tinued progress  on  human  rights,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  disappeared 
and  the  PEN  prisoners. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  disappeared, 
it  is  because  of  the  desire  for  a  new 


beginning  for  Argentina,  because  the 
parents  in  many  cases  have  a  lingering 
hope,  perhaps,  that  their  child  is  still 
alive.  We  know  of  the  lingering  hope 
that  has  existed  in  the  hearts  of  par- 
ents who  lost  young  people  in  Vietnam 
and  of  the  hopes  they  nurtured  that 
their  child  still  may  be  alive.  This  is 
true  with  these  mothers  with  whom  I 
talked  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  hu- 
man rights  movement  in  Argentina.  It 
is  to  help  them  with  a  sense  of  com- 
passion and  humanity  so  that  they  will 
know  what  happened  to  their  loved 
ones,  as  well  as  to  give  Argentina  a  new 
base  for  a  democratic,  compassionate 
beginning  that  I  believe  these  listings 
should  occur. 

It  is  my  hope,  reflecting  the  bipar- 
tisan vote  in  our  committee  on  the  origi- 
nal amendment,  that  the  Argentine 
Government  continues  to  be  responsive 
to  those  citizens  in  Argentina  and  the 
international  community  who  look  for- 
ward to  a  truly  brighter  day  for  all  of 
the  people  of  that  proud  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  this 
amendment  in  a  stronger  form  passed 
the  Foreign  Relati(His  Committee  on  a 
true  bipartisan  vote  and  reflects  at  least 
the  views  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. This  somewhat  weakened 
amendment  if  it  is  passed,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be,  will  somewhat  represent  the 
views  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to  by 
my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  having  been  supported  by 
both  managers  of  the  bill,  I  think  we 
are  ready  now  for  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  know  of  no  objection  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  454)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  when  the  vote 
was  taken,  there  was  not  a  single  adverse 
vote  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  amendment  No.  551. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  I  inquire 
whether  there  are  other  amendments 
that  could  be  disposed  of  at  this  time? 
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Before  the  answer,  I  might  say  that 
what  I  plan  to  do,  if  there  are  no  other 
amendments  that  might  be  dealt  with 
now,  is  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  until 
9  o'clock.  As  Members  will  recall,  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  not  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  continuing  resolution  until  sometime 
between  7:30  and  8.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House  will  complete  its  action  on  the 
conference  report  and  transmit  it  to  the 
Senate  for  our  attention  sometime 
around  9. 

If  the  distinguished  managers  of  this 
bill,  on  both  sides,  would  be  E«reeable  to 
recessing  at  this  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
do  so.  If  there  are  other  amendments 
that  they  wish  to  deal  with  at  this  time, 
which  would  not  require  Record  votes. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
hoped  to  finish  a  Helms  am«idment,  but 
Senator  Helms  is  not  prepared  to  offer 
it  right  now.  Iliere  was  a  possibility  of 
the  Glenn  amendment,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  is  not  planning  to  come  here 
right  now  on  that  amendment. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to 
recess  until  9  o'clock. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  our  colleagues, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
indicate  what  might  be  done  at  9  o'clock, 
when  we  resume  the  session,  find  what 
might  be  the  logical  sequence  of  events? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

My  plan,  then,  would  be  to  come  back 
In  session  at  9  o'clock.  If  the  House  has 
not  sent  the  conference  report  to  us  by 
that  time — and  I  do  not  believe  they 
will — we  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  from  9  o'clock  un- 
til such  time  as  the  ccmference  report 
is  available. 

We  would  have  Record  votes  after  we 
reconvenp  at  0  o'clock,  if  they  are  or- 
dered. There  would  be  no  effort  to  post- 
pone or  stop  those  votes  after  that  hour. 
I  would  expect  that  the  Senate  would 
be  in  fairly  late,  not  by  choice  but  by 
necessity,  because  tonight  at  midnight  is 
the  end  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year;  and 
it  is  imperative  once  again,  that  we  deal 
with  this  matter — in  this  case,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  making  appropriations 
for  several  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government. 

So,  shortly  I  will  make  the  request. 
The  Senate  will  shortly  stand  in  recess, 
to  resimie  consideration  of  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  at  9  o'clock,  continuing 
with  the  consideration  of  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  from  that  time  until  such 
time  as  the  conference  report  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  available,  tmd  roll- 
call  votes  would  be  expected  during  that 
period. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  report  is 
available,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  send  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  back  to  the  calendar  temporarily, 
pending  disposition,  while  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 
This  is  the  outlook  for  the  moment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  like  so  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  too  want  to  express 


my  sincere  thanks  to  Joe  Stewart  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  Senate  in 
general  and  to  Senate  Democrats  in  par- 
ticular. 

Though  a  newcomer  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  legend  that  Joe 
established  during  his  30  years  of  service 
on  this  side  of  the  Hill.  Indeed,  the 
legend  precedes  hlcn.  And  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  and  from  the  ex- 
periences of  others  that  Joe  performed 
his  duties  always  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate.  And  his  affection  for  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Senate  deserve  both  our  re- 
spect and  our  admiration. 

In  short,  Joe  has  served  his  Nation  well 
and  in  the  process  he  has  obviously 
earned  our  gratitude.  Not  surprisingly, 
then,  his  departure  touches  us  with  sad- 
ness. But  our  sadness  pales  by  compari- 
son to  our  good  wishes  for  him — good 
wishes  for  the  very  best  in  his  new  en- 
deavors.          

JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate recently  passed  Senate  Resolution 
214,  which  commended  Joe  Stewart  for 
his  long  service  to  the  Senate.  As  we  all 
know,  Joe  has  finally  broken  the  30-year 
bond  with  this  body,  and  has  accepted 
employment  with  a  private  concern.  Joe's 
history  in  the  Senate  is  somewhat 
unique,  both  for  its  longevity,  and  its 
chronology.  His  first  appointment,  in 
1951,  was  as  a  page  to  Senator  Spessard 
Holland  of  Florida.  From  that  point,  he 
occupied  a  variety  of  positions  and  ulti- 
mately became  the  secretary  to  the 
majority  in  1979,  and  secretary  to  the 
minority  in  1981. 

Joe  performed  a  variety  of  tasks  for 
the  Senate,  and  all  of  them  were  invalua- 
ble. I  appreciate  Joe's  assistance  to  me 
and  know  that  many  difficult  times  have 
been  made  easier  due  to  his  efforts.  The 
fact  that  Joe  was  able  to  complete  both 
undergraduate  and  law  school  while  he 
worked  full-time  in  the  Senate  is  in- 
dicative of  his  boundless  energy  and 
motivation.  These  attributes  will  serve 
him  well  in  his  new  career,  and  I  think 
that  he  has  left  his  stamp  on  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 


ate.  And  so  will  Janine  Drysdale-Lowe. 
his  able  assistant  who  is  also  leaving  the 
Hill.  But  a  well  trained  and  competent 
staff  is  the  legacy  Joe  and  Janine  are 
leaving  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Minority  and  in  the  cloakroom.  I 
join  with  those,  from  pages  to  Senators, 
in  saying  thanks  for  a  job  well  done  and 
best  wishes  for  continued  success. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  JOSEPH 
STEWART 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  Walter 
Joseph  Stewart  is  an  impressive  name 
which  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  more  and 
more  in  the  years  to  come.  But  Joe 
Stewart  is  the  name  we  will  remember 
for  his  dedicated  and  incomparable  serv- 
ice to  the  U.S.  Senate — and  to  us  as  in- 
dividual U.S.  Senators. 

Joe  Stewart  has  met  our  impatient  de- 
mands with  patient  and  speedy  response. 
The  possible,  he  achieved  with  ease  and 
clarity;  the  impossible  may  have  taken 
a  bit  longer,  but  he  could  usually  find  a 
way  to  do  that,  too. 

Joe's  courtesy  and  calm  demeanor  un- 
der pressure  could  not  mask  his  dedica- 
tion and  determination  to  serve  the 
Senate — and  all  of  us  who  called  on 
him — to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Joe  Stewart  will  be  missed  by  the  Sen- 


JOE  STEWART 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  my  good  friend,  the 
minority  leader,  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
fine  work  of  Joe  Stewart. 

Joe  has  served  with  distinction  as  sec- 
retary for  the  minority  of  the  Senate, 
secretary  for  the  majority,  and  assistant 
to  the  majority  leader  for  floor  opera- 
tions. He  has  been  helpful  to  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  has  done  a 
good  job.  He  has  been  fair,  and  he  has 
been  accommodating  to  all  Senators. 

Joe  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
work  hard.  After  graduating  from 
Capitol  Page  School  in  1953  as  president 
of  his  class,  he  continued  to  work  full- 
time  in  the  Senate.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod in  his  career,  he  attended  under- 
graduate and  law  school.  He  attained  his 
law  degree  in  1963  from  American  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

In  addition  to  the  other  positions  I 
have  mentioned,  Joe  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
and  has  served  as  a  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  He  has  truly 
spent  his  public  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  will  miss  him.  but  we  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  position  in  private  industry. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  WALTER  J. 
STEWART 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  and 
dedicated  servants  when  Joe  Stewart  re- 
signed as  secretary  for  the  minority. 

Joe  has  begun  a  new  career  in  private 
industry — one  that  I  hope  will  prove  to 
be  challenging  and  satisfying  for  him. 
But  while  I  am  happy  for  him,  I  know  he 
will  be  missed  here  in  the  Senate. 

Joe  was  always  available  to  assist,  and 
to  provide  valuable  advice  based  on  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  he  gained  over 
the  course  of  his  30-year  career  in  the 
Senate.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  hdp  he 
has  given  me,  and  I  will  miss  him  and 
his  able  assistant,  Jean  Drj^dale-Lowe, 
who  has  joined  Joe  in  his  new  oflBce. 

I  know  Joe  will  be  successful  in  his 
new  career.  As  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  well,  I  also  want  to  offer  my 
personal  thanks  to  Joe  for  his  friendship 
and  his  loyalty. 


FRENCH   AND  GERMAN   PRESS  RE- 
ACTIONS TO  ROLAND  DECISION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  delivered  a  speech  on  this  floor  express- 
ing my  serious  concerns  that  the  recent 
decision  to  scrap  the  Roland  air  defense 
system  could  cause  serious  repercussions 
with  respect  to  our  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary relations  with  our  Western  Euro- 
pean allies. 

Today  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
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Alexander  Halg  asking  him  to  take  a 
personal  role  in  convincing  President 
Reagan  to  reconsider  this  action.  While 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  of  NATO 
forces  in  Europe.  Secretary  Haig  played 
a  pivotal  role  in  reaching  the  landmark 
trinational  agreement  that  produced  the 
Roland  missile  system. 

Because  of  his  key  role  in  reaching 
this  accord  involving  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  to  build  a  Euro- 
pean-designed missile  for  deployment  in 
Western  Europe,  I  have  urged  him  to 
personally  intervene  and  use  his  in- 
fluence to  convince  President  Reagan  to 
reverse  his  administration's  apparent 
decision  to  scrap  the  short-range,  all- 
weather  missile  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  with  the 
French  Ambass£Wlor  concerning  this 
matter  and  he  relayed  to  me  his  Govern- 
ment's great  disappointment  in  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  back  out  of 
this  agreement. 

Further,  I  have  in  my  hand  the  Eng- 
lish translations  of  newspaper  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  French 
newspaper,  Le  Monde,  and  the  German 
newspaper,  Sud-Duetsche  Zeitung.  Mr. 
President,  these  articles  from  the  capital 
cities  of  two  of  our  most  important  mili- 
tary allies  bear  out  my  warning  of  ad- 
verse military  and  diplomatic  reactions 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger's 
recent  announcement  that  the  United 
States  is  backing  out  of  the  Roland 
agreement. 

The  article  in  the  German  newspaper. 
Sud-Duetsche  Zeitung,  dated  September 
25,  1981,  Is  headlined  "U.S.  Cancellation 
of  'Roland'  Disappoints  Bonn."  TTie 
article  states  that  "Bonn  is  extremely 
disappointed  by  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Government"  and  that  "observers  made 
no  bones  about  the  fact  that  the  cancel- 
lation could  affect  the  West  European- 
American  armament  collaboration." 

The  articles  in  the  French  newspaper, 
Le  Monde,  dated  September  25,  1981, 
are  headlined  "The  Pentagon  Intends 
To  Cancel  Its  Order  for  European  Roland 
Ground-Air  Missiles,"  and  "Budgetary 
Reductions  May  Cause  Dilficulties."  The 
articles  ask  the  telling  question:  "Will 
the  fate  now  awaiting  the  Roland  show 
that  the  U.S.  would  also  be  the  first  to 
break  this  reciprocal  agreement  at  a  time 
when  the  world  economy  is  shaking 
them?" 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  made 
a  good-faith  agreement  with  our  French 
and  German  allies  to  produce  this  im- 
portant air  defense  system. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  we  have  spent 
more  than  $1.2  billion  to  develop  this 
system.  I  believe  that  to  cancel  the  pro- 
gram now,  at  a  time  when  it  is  already 
in  production,  and  in  light  of  adverse 
diplomatic  reactions  by  our  European 
allies,  would  not  only  be  wasteful,  but 
very  imwise. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  this  matter 
and  study  the  ramifications  of  canceling 
this  project. 

I  ask  that  copies  of  the  French  and 
German  newspaper  articles  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Haig. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  SUd-Deutacbe  Zeitung,  Sept.  36,  1981) 

U.S.  Cancbu^ation  or  "Roland"  Disappoints 

Bonn 

(Negative  consequences  are  feared  for  West 
European  and  American  armament  coopera- 
tion.) 

Bonn  Is  "extremely  disappointed"  by  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  government  to  not  take 
over  the  Oerman-Prench  air-defense  missile 
system  "Roland".  Althotigh  the  government 
declined  In  taking  an  offldal  position  on 
Thursday,  observers  made  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  the  cancellation  could  affect  the 
West  European-American  armament  collab- 
oration. 

The  American  defense  minister,  Caspar 
Weinberger,  announced  last  Wednesday  be- 
fore the  budget  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  Roland  system 
would  not  be  bought  by  the  U.S.  In  view  of 
shortages  In  the  military  budget.  The  (477 
million  that  had  been  allocated  would  be 
sacrificed  to  the  red  Ink. 

Roland  Is  the  most  up-to-date  low-altitude 
alr-defense  system  in  the  world  that  Is 
mounted  on  a  tank.  It  was  selected  by  the 
U.S.  for  the  American  armed  forces  In  1975 
after  hard-fought  competition  and  was  to  be 
built  under  license  In  the  tT.S.  The  test  of  the 
missile  system  in  America  and  its  selection 
for  the  U.S.  Army  were  seen  to  be  substantial 
milestones  in  the  Roland  development  pro- 
gram. The  "two  way  street"  across  the  At- 
lantic In  regards  to  reciprocal  purchases  of 
arms  was  to  be  expanded  In  decisive  meas- 
ures. Up  to  now  West  Europeans,  principally 
West  Oermany.  have  bought  more  weapwns 
from  the  USA  than  the  other  way  around. 
West  Germany's  capital  (Bonn)  showed  un- 
derstanding for  the  possibly  necessary  cancel- 
lations in  the  U.S.  military  budget.  How- 
ever, one  has  to  ask  if  there  were  not  other 
factors  that  played  a  role  in  the  cancella- 
tion. The  U.S.  Army  has  long  made  it  no 
secret  that  they  would  prefer  an  American 
missile  to  the  Oerman-Prench  coproduction. 

According  to  the  Judgment  of  experts, 
congress  and  circles  In  the  American  arma- 
ment industry  also  have  a  basic  reluctance 
with  regards  to  purchasing  European  weap- 
ons In  larger  amounts,  as  had  been  held  out 
as  a  prospect  to  the  Europeans  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  previous  President.  Carter. 

(From  Le  Monde.  Sept.  25,  1981] 
The  Pentagon  Intends  To  Cai^cxl  Its  Ordeb 
roR   EUROPEAN   Roland   Grottnd-Air   Mis- 
siles 

Washington  (Reoter)  . — ^The  American 
government  has  decided  to  cancel  the  pur- 
chase of  French-German  Roland  anti-aircraft 
missiles  because  of  U.S.  defense  expense  de- 
ductions. This  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Caspar 
Weinberger  before  a  budgetary  commission  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he  gave 
for  the  first  time  the  precisions  concerning 
the  federal  mUitary  expense  reduction  (about 
(2  billion)  for  the  year  1982,  starting  next 
October  ist. 

Besides  the  franco-german  missile  re- 
nouncement (at  a  cost  of  (477  million  for 
1982) .  the  Reagan  administration  plans  on 
delaying  or  stopping  the  expenses  for  other 
programs :  mothball  ten  ships,  stop  the  order 
of  the  KC-10  refueling  airplanes,  reduce  the 
number  of  AID  Fairchlld  anti-tank  planes, 
withdraw  the  old  Tltan-2  missiles  and  the 
B-52  bombers  and  postpone  the  armored  ve- 
hicles order. 

Mr.  Weinberger  declared  that  President 
Reagan  intended  to  reduce  $2  billion  defense 
expenses  for  next  year  and  til  billion  for 
the  next  two  budget  years.  The  U.S.  Army 
has  chosen  the  Roland  for  the  needs  of  anti- 
aircraft defense  of  its  divisions  stationed  la 


Europe  with  a  date  for  first  delivery  in  1981. 
Respectful  of  the  government  instructions 
"Buy  American  Act",  the  American  Army  had 
obtained  a  license  from  the  Euromlssile  con- 
sortium to  manufacture  the  weaiion  system 
by  Hughes  and  Boeing,  against  payment  of 
royalties.  This  American  program  was  evalu- 
ated at  between  2  and  3  billion  doUara  at 
the  beginning.  In  the  meantime,  the  Amer- 
ican Roland  suffered  numerous  restrictions: 
from  800  fire  platforms,  the  order  fell  to  200 
2  years  ago  and  remains  at  that  level  today. 
The  Roland  is  a  supersonic  missile  with  a 
range  of  7  kilometers  and  is  used  in  an  all- 
weather  configuration.  It  is  conceived  aa  an 
anti-aircraft  defense  against  low-flying 
planes.  It  can  be  installed  on  an  AMX-30 
French  tank,  on  the  German  Marder  and  on 
the  U.S.  M-109. 

(From  Le  Monde,  Sept.  25,  1981 1 
Transatlantic  Arms  Debate 

(Budgetary  reductions  may  cause  dUB- 
culties. ) 

The  franco-german  Roland  program,  al- 
ready hurt  by  the  1981  decision  by  Bonn  to 
Indefinitely  postpone  part  of  its  Roland  pur- 
chases, would  receive  a  finishing  stroke  if  the 
Washington  cut  threats  come  true.  Excluding 
the  U.S.  Army  needs,  the  Roland  market  for. 
this  decade  was  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  F-16  sales  In  Europe,  what  was 
called  "the  contract  of  the  century".  It  is 
therefore  understandable  that  the  E^iropean 
manufacturers  follow  with  keen  Interest  the 
debate  of  this  question  by  Congress  and 
stress  the  Importance  of  this  decision. 

But  the  main  point  of  what  could  become 
tomorrow  a  heavy  transatlantic  contentious 
debate  is  of  political  nature,  touching  to  the 
baste  understanding  between  allleds  and 
NATO. 

The  US.  have.  In  the  past,  proposed  the 
"two-way  street"  Idea,  that  is  to  say,  a  tech- 
nology exchange  between  members  of  the 
atlantlc  alliance  through  which  each  party 
engages  in  favoring,  by  its  military  purchases, 
the  production  In  which  their  partners  excel 
most.  Will  the  fate  now  awaiting  the  Roland 
show  that  the  VS.  would  also  be  the  first  to 
break  this  reciprocal  agreement  at  a  time 
when  the  world  economy  is  shaking  them? 

The  European  industrialists  do  not  give 
credit  to  such  an  egotistic  initiative  and 
rather  believe  that  in  order  to  drive  Reagan 
Into  a  comer  the  Pentagon  has  purposely 
choeen  to  interrupt  an  armament  project 
that  Congress  would  quickly  re-establish  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  diplomatic  under- 
standing between  aUles. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.   DC.  September  30.   1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Sechetary:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  Department  of  Defense's 
decision  to  scrap  the  Roland  Air  Defense 
System.  I  fear  this  action  will  significantly 
damage  our  military  strength  In  Western 
Europe  and  could  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  our  diplomatic  and  military  relations 
with  European  allies. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  as  Supreme 
Allied  Conunander  of  NATO  forces  in  Europe 
you  played  a  major  role  in  reaching  the  tri- 
national agreement  involving  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  to  produce  the 
Roland  missile  system,  I  have  been  told  that 
this  landmark  accord  was  the  result  of 
lengthy  negotiations  for  a  European- 
designed  weapons  system  which  would  be 
fully  compatible  with  existing  European 
weapons. 

Because  of  your  pivotal  role  in  developing 
the  Roland  missile  system.  I  am  asking  you 
to  personally  Intervene  and  use  your  In- 
fluence In  order  to  convince  Presldant  Re*- 
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gan    that    cancelling    the    Roland    system 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  do  not  have  to  describe  to  you  the  crit- 
ical importance  of  this  short-range,  all- 
weather  missile  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe.  Nor  do  I  have  to  warn  you  of  the 
potential  damage  the  scrapping  of  this  mis- 
sile could  cause  to  our  already  delicate  rela- 
tions with  our  military  allies  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion, having  served  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander and  now  as  Secretary  of  State.  I 
urge  you  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  this 
important  matter.  I  am  confident  that  after 
President  Reagan  has  received  your  wise 
counsel  and  has  weighed  the  potential  dam- 
age this  decision  could  cause,  he  will  make 
the  proper  decision. 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Howell  Hetlin. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  GOV- 
ERNORS OP  WORLD  BANK  AND  IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
morning  I  participated  In  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund.  President  Reagan  gave  a  welcom- 
ing address  which  I  would  commend  to 
my  colleagues.  The  President  recognized 
the  important  role  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank  have  played  in  the  post-World 
War  n  period,  and  stressed  our  future 
commitment  to  those  Institutions.  He 
also  urged  those  institutions,  and  their 
member  governments,  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  economic  policies  which 
reward  Individual  labor  and  risk  taking. 
He  believes,  as  I  do,  that  economic 
growth  can  best  be  fostered  in  industrial 
and  developing  countries,  by  unleashing 
the  enormous  human  capacity  which  ex- 
ists everywhere.  If  it  is  not  constrained 
by  unnecessary  bureaucracies  and  regu- 
lations. 

But  in  addition  to  intelligent  domestic 
policies,  ttie  President  also  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  international  coop- 
eration through  institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  IMF,  so  as  to  maintain 
an  open  trade  and  financial  system  and 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  low-in- 
come countries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President's  remarks  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

TKXC    or    THE    ADPRESS    BT   the    PxESmENT    TO 

THE  1981  Annual  Meeting  or  the  Board  or 
Governors  op  World  Bank  and  iNrxurA- 

TIONAL  MONTTART  POND 

On  behalf  of  the  American  pec^le,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  for 
your  39th  Annual  Meeting.  It  seems  your  de- 
liberations take  on  added  Importance  each 
year,  and  this  year  will  be  no  exception.  I 
believe  your  meeting  can  strengthen  the  na- 
tional resolve  and  international  cooperation 
required  for  the  global  economic  recovery 
and  growth  we  all  are  striving  to  achieve. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
address  your  distinguished  group.  It  is  ciis- 
tomary  to  begin  a  speech  before  this  Annual 
Meeting  with  a  portrait  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems and  challenges  we  face  today  In  the 
world  economy.  Those  problems  and  chal- 
lenges are  certainly  there — in  force — and  I 
will  rettim  in  a  minute  to  review  them. 

But  first,  let  me  take  Justt  a  moment  to 
salute  the  institutions  you  represent.  The 


IMF  and  World  Bank  group  have  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  the  spread  of  hope — ^to  a 
better  life  throughout  the  world  community. 
In  the  process,  they  have  proven  themselves 
cs^Mble  of  change,  of  ads^ing  to  new  cir- 
cumstances and  the  needs  of  new  members. 

Your  institutions  have  worked  tirelessly  to 
preserve  the  framework  for  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  to  generate  confi- 
dence and  competition  tn  the  world  economy. 
They  have  been  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  a 
far  better  world  In  which  economic  growth 
and  development  would  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  For  more  than  three  dec- 
ades, they  have  worked  toward  these  goals 
and  contributed  to  results  that  are  now 
clearly  visible  to  all. 

This  past  decade  in  particular  has  tested 
the  mettle  and  demonstrated  the  strength 
and  xaeril  of  the  World  Bank  and  IMF.  As 
the  development  rq>ort  of  the  World  Bank 
Itself  notes: 

"The  1970s  witnessed  international  eco- 
nomic convulsions  at  least  as  serious  as  any 
that  may  be  thought  highly  probable  In  the 
next  10  years.  The  world  economy's  capacity 
to  withstand  shocks  has  been  severely  tested. 
The  tests  were  not  passed  with  entire  suc- 
cess .  .  .  but  parts  of  Uie  developing  world 
have  come  through  remarkably  well." 

We  need  to  recognize  our  progress  and  talk 
about  it  more  in  our  conversations  with  aae 
another.  This  in  no  way  denies  the  Immense 
problems  we  face.  But  without  some  sense 
of  what  we  have  achieved,  without  some 
encouragement  to  believe  in  our  mission,  we 
will  succumb  to  defeatism  or  surrender  to 
Ul-advlBed  solutions  to  problems  that  can 
never  yield  to  grandiose  schemes. 

To  look  at  the  challenges  before  us,  let  us 
recall  that  vision  we  originally  set  out  to 
reach  through  international  cooperation.  The 
Second  World  War  had  left  us  with  the 
realization,  bom  out  of  the  suffering  and  the 
sacrifices  of  those  years,  that  never  again 
must  human  initiative  and  Individual  Uber- 
ties  be  denied  <h-  suppressed. 

The  international  political  and  economic 
institutions  created  after  1945  rested  upon  a 
belief  that  the  key  to  national  development 
and  human  progress  is  individual  freedom, 
both  political  and  economic. 

TtM  Bretton  Woods  Institutions  and  the 
GATP  established  generalized  rules  and  pro- 
cedures to  facilitate  individual  enterprise  and 
an  open  international  trading  and  financial 
system.  They  recognised  that  ec<Miomlc  in- 
centives and  ip<  luauliig  commercial  oppor- 
tunities would  be  essential  to  economic  re- 
covery and  growth. 

We  who  live  in  free  market  societies  believe 
that  growth,  prosperity,  and  ultimately 
human  fulfillment,  are  created  from  the 
bottom  up,  not  the  government  down. 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  is  allowed  to 
invent  and  create,  only  when  Individuals  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  deciding  economic 
policies  and  benefiting  trota  their  success — 
only  then  can  societies  remain  economically 
alive,  djmamlc.  prosperous,  progressive  and 
free. 

Trust  the  people.  This  is  the  one  Irrefut- 
able lesson  of  the  entire  post-war  period 
contradicting  the  notion  that  rigid  govern- 
ment controls  are  essential  to  economic 
development. 

Ttio  societies  which  have  achieved  the  most 
spectacular,  broadbased  economic  progress  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time  are  not  the  most 
tightly  controlled,  nor  necessarily  the  biggest 
In  size,  or  the  wealthiest  in  natural  re- 
sources. No,  what  unites  them  all  is  their 
willingness  to  believe  In  the  magic  of  the 
market  place. 

Everyday  life  confirms  the  fundamentally 
human  and  democratic  Ideal  that  Individual 
effort  deserves  economic  reward.  Nothing  is 
more  crushing  to  the  spirit  of  working  peo- 
ple and  to  the  vision  of  development  itself 
than  the  absence  of  reward  for  honest  toll 
and  legitimate  risk.  So  let  me  speak  plainly: 


We  cannot  have  prosperity  and  successful  de- 
velopment without  economic  freedom.  Nor 
can  we  preserve  our  personal  and  poUtlcal 
freedoms  without  economic  freedom. 

Governments  that  set  out  to  regiment 
their  people  with  the  suted  objective  of  pro- 
viding security  and  liberty  have  ended  up 
losing  both.  Those  which  put  freedom  as  the 
first  priority  also  find  they  have  also  pro- 
vided security  and  economic  progress. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  goals  and  institutions  of  post- 
war development.  You  can  count  on  us  to 
continue  to  shoulder  our  responslbUitles  In 
the  challenges  we  face  today. 

We  see  two  of  overriding  importance: 

Restoring  the  growth  and  vitaUty  of  the 
world  economy; 

And  assuring  that  all  countries,  especially 
the  poorest  ones,  participate  fully  in  the 
process  of  growth  and  development. 

But  let  us  remember,  the  most  important 
contribution  any  country  can  make  to  world 
development  is  to  pursue  sound  economic 
policies  at  home.  Regrettably,  many  indus- 
trial countries,  including  my  own,  have  not 
made  this  contribution  in  the  recent  past. 
We  have  overspent,  overtaxed  and  overregu- 
lated,  with  the  result  being  slow  growth  and 
soaring  infiation.  This  stagflation,  as  the 
IMF  annual  report  notes,  is  one  of  two  basic 
problems  we  must  quickly  overcome. 

The  United  States  has  set  Its  course  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Our  program  is  comprehen- 
sive, and  as  I  reminded  the  American  people 
last  Thursday  evening,  it  will  require  effort 
and  patience.  But  the  reward  is  worth  work- 
ing for. 

By  reducing  the  rate  of  Government  spend- 
ing, honoring  our  commitment  to  balance 
the  budget,  reducing  tax  rates  to  encoui^e 
productive  Investment  and  personal  savings, 
eliminating  excessive  Government  regula- 
tion, and  maintaining  a  stable  monetary 
policy  ...  we  are  convinced  we  wlU  enter  a 
new  era  of  sustained,  noninfiationary  growth 
and  prosperity,  the  likes  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  for  many  years. 

And  as  the  world's  largest  single  market, 
a  prosperous,  growing  U.S.  economy  will 
mean  Increased  trading  opportunities  for 
other  nations.  America  now  receives  half  of 
all  non-OPEC  developing  country  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  all  industrialized 
countries,  even  though  we  account  for  only 
one-third  of  the  total  gross  national  product 
of  those  IndustriaUzed  countries.  Lower  XJ&. 
inflation  and  interest  rates  will  translate  into 
increased  availability  of  flnanclal  resources 
at  affordable  rates.  Already,  capital  markets 
in  the  United  States  are  more  accessible  to 
the  developing  countries  than  capital 
markets  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  No 
American  contribution  can  do  more  for  de- 
velopment than  a  growing,  prosperous  U.S. 
economy. 

The  domestic  policies  of  developing  coun- 
tries are  likewise  the  most  critical  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  development.  Unless  a 
nation  puts  its  own  flnanclal  and  economic 
house  in  order,  no  amount  of  aid  will  pro- 
duce progress.  Many  countries  are  recognizing 
this  fact  and  taking  dramatic  steps  to  get 
their  economies  back  on  a  sound  footing.  I 
know  it's  not  easy — but  it  must  be  done. 

Only  with  a  foundation  of  sound  domestic 
policies  can  the  international  economic  sys- 
tem continue  to  expand  and  Improve.  My  own 
Government  is  committed  to  policies  of  free 
trade,  unrestricted  investment  and  open  cap- 
ital markets.  The  flnanclal  flows  generated  by 
trade  Investment  and  growth  capital  flows  far 
exceed  official  development  assistance  funds 
provided  to  developing  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  low-income  countries.  They  can 
tteneflt  from  international  trade  and  growth 
in  the  Industrial  countries  because  they  ex- 
port many  raw  materials  and  primary  prod- 
ucts the  Industrial  world  needs.  But  they  also 
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depend  upon  our  aid  to  strengthen  their 
economies,  diversify  their  exports  and  work 
toward  self-sufflclency. 

The  United  SUtes  recognizes  thU.  Over 
three  decades,  we  have  provided  more  than 
•  130  billion  In  concessional  assistance.  The 
American  p>eople  have  proven  tbemaelves  to 
be  as  compassionate  and  caring  as  any  on 
Earth.  And  we  will  remain  so. 

We  strongly  support  the  World  Bank.  And 
because  of  our  strong  support,  we  feel  a 
special  responsibility  to  provide  constructive 
suggestions  to  make  It  more  effective.  We  be- 
lieve these  suggestions  will  permit  It  to  gen- 
erate Increased  funds  for  development  and  to 
support  the  efforts  developing  countries  are 
m^nwg  to  strengthen  their  economies.  Tak- 
ing Into  account  our  budgetary  constraints. 
gre  are  committed  to  providing  the  Bank  and 
[DA  resources  for  them  to  continue  ard  im- 
jrove  their  contributions  to  development. 

We  know  that  stimulating  private  Invest- 
nent  Is  also  critically  Important.  The  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  plays  the  lead- 
ng  role  In  the  bank  family  In  support  of 
iuch  Investment.  Given  the  Importance  of 
:hls  role,  we  hope  It  can  be  enhanced.  We  be- 
lieve all  facets  of  the  Bank  can  play  a  more 
Mtlve  role  In  generating  private  resources 
uid  stimulating  individual  initiative  in  the 
development  effort. 

The  IMF  also  plays  a  critical  role  In  estab- 
lishing conditions  to  encoiirage  private  cap- 
ital flows  to  deficit  countries.  By  reaching 
agreements  with  the  IMF  on  a  sound,  com- 
prehensive, stabilization  program — and  by 
demonstrating  its  determination  to  imple- 
ment that  program — a  borrowing  country 
signsLls  private  markets  of  its  intent  to  solve 
its  own  economic  problems. 

We  are  committed  to  a  pragmatic  search 
for  solutions  to  produce  lasting  results.  Let 
us  put  an  end  to  the  divisive  rhetoric  of  us 
versiis  them.  North  versus  South.  Instead  let 
us  decide  what  all  of  us — both  developed  and 
developing  countries — can  accomplish  to- 
gether. Our  plans  for  the  Caribbean  Basin 
are  one  example  of  how  we  would  like  to  har- 
ness economic  energies  within  a  region  to 
promote  stronger  growth.  The  design  and 
success  of  this  undertaking  depends  upon  the 
cooperation  of  many  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries. 

My  colleagues  and  I  also  look  forward  to 
the  upcoming  summit  meeting  at  Cancun, 
Mexico.  That  occasion  will  provide  us  with 
fresh  opportunities  to  address  the  serious 
problems  we  face  and  encourage  each  other 
in  our  common  mission. 

In  conclusion,  each  of  our  aocletlM  ha*  a 
destiny  to  pursue.  We  have  chosen  ours  in 
light  of  our  experience,  our  strength  and 
our  faith.  We  each  are  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  our  actions  and  the  successes  and 
failures  that  they  bring.  But  while  individ- 
ually responsible  we  are  also  mutually  inter- 
dependent. By  working  together  through 
such  institutions  as  the  IMP  and  World 
Bank  we  can  all  seek  to  collaborate  on  Joint 
problems,  share  our  Insights,  and  encourage 
the  common  good. 

These  institutions  have  reflected  a  shared 
vision  of  growth  and  development  through 
political  freedom  and  economic  opportunity. 
A  liberal  and  open  trade  and  payments  sys- 
tem would  reconstruct  a  shattered  world  and 
Uy  the  basis  for  prosperity  to  help  avoid 
future  conflicts.  This  vision  has  become 
reality  for  many  of  us.  Let  us  pledge  to  con- 
tinue working  together  to  ensure  it  becomes 
a  reality  for  all. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


PRESENTATION  OP  THE  NCOA  "L 
MENDEL  RIVERS  AWARD  FOR 
LEGISLATIVE  ACTION"  TO  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  September  22.  1981, 1  was  priv- 
ileged to  assist  the  Noncommissioned 


Officers  Association  (NCOA)  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  recogniz- 
ing Senator  William  Armstrong  of  Colo- 
rado as  the  1981  recipient  of  the  NCOA 
"L.  Mendel  Rivers  Award  for  Legislative 
Action." 

This  award  was  first  given  in  1972.  It 
was  a  means  for  the  association  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  Senator  or 
Congressman,  who  through  dedication 
and  devotion,  exhibited  great  courage  in 
support  of  patriotism  and  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  The  association  appro- 
priately named  the  award  in  honor  of  a 
great  American  patriot  and  friend  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  the  late  Congressman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  my  home  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  NCOA  has  selected  one  of  our  most 
able  Members  to  receive  its  prestigious 
award.  It  was  Senator  Armstrong  that 
NCOA  officials  approached  in  1979,  seek- 
ing his  support  of  increases  In  pay  for 
military  personnel  of  the  active.  Reserve, 
and  National  Guard  forces.  Senator 
Armstrong  not  only  promised  to  give 
his  support,  but  he  acted  almost  im- 
mediately to  bring  the  matter  to  our 
attention. 

Senator  Armstrong  did  not  rest  imtil 
Congress  realized  the  plight  of  our  serv- 
ice members  smd  enacted  legislation  that 
gave  military  personnel  a  fair  and  equi- 
table pay  increase.  In  addition,  he 
worked  diligently  to  provide  equal  per 
diem  payments  for  both  officers  and  en- 
listed members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  twice  in  early  1980. 
Senator  Armstrong  made  attempts  to 
add  amendments  calling  for  pay  hikes 
for  the  military  to  certain  legislative 
proposals.  Although  he  was  blocked  in 
these  efforts,  he  did  not  lose  the  war.  His 
bulldog  determination  and  his  un- 
abashed love  for  our  servicemen  and 
women  caused  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  take  note  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. Subsequent  investigations  re- 
vealed that  many  experienced  and 
skilled  noncommissioned  officers  and  • 
petty  officers  were  leaving  the  military 
services  because  of  inadequate  pay  and 
allowances. 

The  efforts  of  Senator  Armstrong  re- 
sulted in  increases  In  military  compen- 
sation in  1980  and  again  this  year.  We 
will  soon  have  a  new  Armed  Forces  pay 
bill  going  to  President  Reagan  for  his 
signature.  The  bill  will  provide  more  pay 
comparability  and  relieve  some  com- 
pression in  those  grades  that  have  ex- 
perienced low  retention  rates. 

Senator  Armstrong  is  truly  deserving 
of  this  distinguished  award.  He  has  lis- 
tened to  the  plea  of  250,000-plus  mem- 
bers of  the  NCOA  who  are  noncommis- 
sioned and  petty  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Our  distinguished  colleague  re- 
acted, not  with  words,  but  in  deeds.  He 
accomplished  the  task  against  great 
odds. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  now  joins  other 
Senators  who  have  shared  this  honor  in 
past  years — Senators  Tower  and  Dole 
in  1974  and  1978,  respectively,  and  my- 
self In  1972. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  join 
the  NCOA.  its  president.  Normand  M. 
Gonsauls.  and  its  chairman  of  the  board, 
"Mack"  McKinney,  in  a  salute  to  our 


colleague.  Bill  Armstrong,  for  a  job 
weU  done.  We  hope  that  Bill  will  con- 
tinue to  stand  taU  in  this  Senate  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Force*. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  TERRORISM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina recently  wrote  an  important  article 
for  Washington  Dateline,  a  syndicated 
column  edited  by  Robert  H.  Goldsbor- 
ough  of  Westminster.  Md.  Senator  John 
East  points  out  a  frightening  aspect  of 
the  near  collapse  of  our  border  security: 
The  millions  of  foreigners  illegally  enter- 
ing our  Nation  probably  include  agents 
of  unfriendly  governments  and  danger- 
ous terrorists.  This  is  one  more  reason 
why  we  must  promptly  act  to  enforce 
and  reform  our  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
excellent  column  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  view- 
point appear  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou), 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dateline. 
Sept.  22,  1981) 

IMPOBTINO   TiSRO* 

(By  Senator  John  East) 

The  name  Krlstina  Berster  may  not  mean 
much  to  most  Americans  today,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  why  we  should  bear  It  in 
mind.  In  the  summer  of  1978  Miss  Berster, 
a  native  of  West  Germany,  was  arrested  at 
the  Canadian-US.  border  for  attempting  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  a  false  passport. 
Miss  Berster.  it  turned  out.  was  a  member  of 
a  notorious  West  German  terrorist  group, 
and  her  phony  passport  had  been  stolen  from 
an  Iranian  consulate  in  Switzerland  during 
its  occupation  by  anti-Shah  demonstrators. 
Why  she  was  trying  to  enter  the  United 
States,  whom  she  was  supposed  to  meet  here, 
and  other  natural  questions  that  might  occur 
to  citizens  concerned  with  the  threats  of  our 
Internal  security  have  never  been  answered. 

Federal  authorities  had  no  trouble  appre- 
hending Krlstina  Berster.  although  they  may 
have  missed  some  of  her  colleagues  who  could 
also  have  entered.  Miss  Berster's  false  pass- 
port made  her  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 
But  what  about  those  who  enter  the  United 
States  without  passports,  real  or  phony? 

I  am  referring  to  the  1.6  to  2  mlUlmi  Il- 
legal Immigrants  who  enter  the  United  States 
every  year  according  to  InformaUon  supplied 
by  Attorney  General  William  French  Smith. 
About  one  half  of  these  Illegals  come  from 
Mexico,  others  from  various  countries  In 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and 
some  from  northern  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  Many  of  the  countries  from  which  the 
Immigrants  hall  are  politically  un«t*ble  with 
their  own  Indigenous  terrorist  groups — ^most 
of  which  regard  the  United  SUtes  as  the 
main  source  of  the  world's  problems. 

No  doubt  the  vast  majority  of  immlgranta, 
Illegal  or  not,  come  to  the  United  States  for 
entirely  Innocent  reasons — to  And  work, 
escape  persecution,  or.  less  Innocently  per- 
haps, to  lock  themselves  Into  the  still  mu- 
nificent welfare  system.  But  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  some  Immigrants  may  be  the 
fore-rimners  of  Imported  terrorism. 

According  to  a  UPI  story  published  earlier 
thlfi  year.  Mexican  police  recently  arre«ted 
two  Mexicans  and  two  Americans  who  were 
members  of  a  terrorist  group  planning  to  kill 
U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents.  This  group  called 
itself  the  "Che  Guevara  Commandos"  after 
the  notorious  Cuban  Communist  terrorist 
who  met  his  death  in  Bolivia  in  1967. 

A  common  theme  in  the  last  ten  to  flft««i 
years  of  terrorism  has  been  an  appeal  to 
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•thnlc  sepamtlon  and  paeudo-na,tlonallBm. 
A  grea/t  many  Identifiable  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious minorities  in  the  Western  world  have 
qwwned  one  or  nu>re  groups  at  this  cate- 
gory: and  in  Europe,  the  Bretons  and  Coral- 
caiw  of  Prance,  and  the  Basques  of  Spain 
leprewot  slmUar  tendencies.  Obviously  not 
•very  member  of  these  minorities  Is  a  ter- 
rorist or  a  syn^>athlzer  with  terrorism,  and 
not  all  these  minorities  have  some  legitimate 
grievances  that  are  not  to  be  ignored  sUnply 
bec»uee  of  the  terrorlat  tactics  adopited  by 
a  f«w. 

The  unrestricted  and  \mchecked  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  obviously  sets 
the  stage  for  similar  separatiat  or  terrorist 
movemeote  here.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
Buob  movements  often  receive  the  blessing 
of  and  active  support  from  Pldel  Castro,  Yas- 
ser Arafat,  Col  Qaddafe.  and  the  Kremlin— 
the  main  cponsors  of  what  has  cotne  to  be 
called  the  "Terror  IntemaXlon*l."  In  teeti- 
mony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Security 
and  Terrorlam  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Ootn- 
mlttee.  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  Mr.  Robert  Moos,  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities  oin  terrorism  and  tbt 
subversive  tactics  of  Comnvunlsm  steitea: 

According  to  rellaMe  Western  Intelligence 
•ouroes,  Caetro  boasted  to  this  aMembly  of 
revolutionary  leaders  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere in  July  of  1980  th*t  Cub*  would  not 
only  spread  revolution  throughout  Central 
America  but  had  developed  the  capacity  to 
ignite  a  race  war  In  the  United  States.  He 
described  with  relish  the  race  riots  that  bad 
ab»ken  Miami,  Orlando  and  otber  U.S.  dtiee 
that  spring,  claiming  that  Cuba's  network 
of  undercover  operativee  in  the  United  9t«tes 
was  eo  extensive  that  "we  can  make  the 
Miami   upheavals    look   like   a   sunshower." 

The  potential  terrorist  threat  to  the 
United  States  from  immigrants  might  not 
be  a  serious  problem  If  the  authorities  re- 
sponalble  for  checking  immigrants — the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service— ^were 
an  adequate  agency.  Unfortvmately,  the  INS 
has  a  force  of  only  9,760  personnel  who  are 
reaponMble  for  watching  the  U.S.  land  bor- 
der of  Mexico  and  the  arriving  planes  and 
docking  ships  throughout  the  United  States. 
Tlie  U.S.  Border  Patrol  is  smaller  than  Xii» 
police  forces  of  some  large  American  dtlas. 
but  it  is  responsible  for  guarding  over  6.000 
miles  of  the  American  border. 

The  dtiuge  ol  illegal  immlgranta  into  Uie 
United  States  in  recent  years  has  sparked 
oontroversy  over  the  economic,  poUtlcaJ,  and 
cultural  consequences  of  the  influx.  To  ig- 
nore the  real  problems  aAitendant  oo  the 
wave  of  refugees  and  immigrants  Is  not  help- 
ftU  to  anyone — and  it  could  lead  to  hun- 
drads  of  Krlstina  Derters  pmietratlng  our 
borders  undetected — until  tbeir  boniM  and 
bullets  announce  that  we  have  imported 
terrorism  along  viXVb.  our  textile*  and  tele- 
vision sets. 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  PRO- 
POSES TO  EXPORT  ALASKA  CRUDE 
OIL  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  a  front  page 
story  on  the  Reagan  administration's 
plans  to  ask  Congress  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting prohibitions  on  the  export  of  Alas- 
ka crude  oil.  According  to  the  story,  a 
White  House  study  group  will  recommend 
that  the  ban  be  lifted  in  a  report  to  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  next  week.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  story  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed that  the  administration  would 
seriously  consider  such  a  foolhardy  pro- 


posal. In  many  respects,  congressional 
adoption  of  the  export  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  1973  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline 
Act  represented  a  compact  between 
representatives  of  States  who  wanted  a 
trans-Canadian  pipeline  and  those  who 
favored  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  with 
tanker  movement  to  U.S.  ports  and  refin- 
eries. The  Northern  Tier  and  Midwestern 
States  were  properly  concerned  that  an 
Alaskan  pipeline  would  lead  to  Alaskan 
crude  oil  being  exported  to  Japan  and 
the  Far  East  while  their  regions  of  the 
country  were  experiencing  shortages  be- 
cause of  Canadian  cutbacks  and  declin- 
ing produttion.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  now  seriously  considering  a  pro- 
posal to  break  this  key  congressional 
agreement  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
extraordinary  expediting  legislation  to 
proceed  with  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline. 

This  is  not  fair  to  these  States.  It  also 
is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Furthermore  oil  producers  in  the  Prud- 
hoe  field — ^the  oil  in  question — do  not  ad- 
vocate this  change.  They  recognize  the 
advantages  of  American  oil  for  Amer- 
icans. The  proposal  of  swaps  with  Japcm 
is  an  old  saw  without  any  thoughtful 
American  support. 

Lifting  the  prohibition  on  export  of 
Alaskan  oil  will  increase  U.S.  dependence 
on  insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil.  Every 
barrel  exported  from  Alaska  must  be  re- 
placed with  a  barrel  of  imported  oil  from 
Libya,  Algeria,  Nigeria,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Venezuela,  or  Mexico.  "This  endangers  our 
national  security.  It  sends  the  wrong 
signals  about  our  resolve  to  become  en- 
ergy independent  to  OPEC,  to  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Coming  on  top 
of  the  administration's  proposals  to  scrap 
our  alternative  energy  and  synthetic  fuels 
program  and  to  dismantle  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  this  proposal  signals  a 
full  fledged  retreat. 

Permitting  the  export  of  Alaskan  oil 
will  seriously  cripple  the  already  thin 
U.S.  tanker  fleet.  The  chairmen  of  the 
committees  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
merchant  marine  affairs  and  the  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  of  these 
committees,  have  recently  written  Sec- 
retary Watt  on  this  subject.  Let  me  quote 
from  their  letter: 

Of  the  approximately  270  vessels  com- 
prising the  U.S.-flag  tanker  fieet.  60  to  80 — 
representing  31  percent  of  our  tanker  fleet's 
deadweight  tonnage — are  engaged  in  trans- 
porting Alaskan  oU  to  the  West  Coast  and 
to  the  Gulf  and  East  coasts  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  MariUme  Administration 
estimates  that  as  many  as  SO  of  these  ves- 
sels may  be  dl^laced  by  foreign-flag  ships 
if  Alaskan  oil  is  eiqrarted.  Owing  to  the 
worldwide  surplus  of  tanker  tonnage,  it  is 
imlikely  that  these  displaced  vessels  will  find 
other  business  and  most,  if  not  all,  will  be 
taken  out  of  service. 

As  a  result,  the  carriers  vdll  suffer  flnan- 
clally  and  some  3.200  maritime  jobs  will  be 
lost,  not  to  mention  the  adverse  economic 
impacrt  on  shipbuilding  and  aU  other  mari- 
time-related industries.  Moreover,  If  the 
owners  of  the  displaced  vessels  default  on 
their  ship  payments,  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  be  subjected  to  a  potential  lia- 
bility of  over  (400  million  In  locm  guarantees 
under  Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  The  dire  consequences  of  such  a  result 
for  the  Administration's  efforts  to  curb  the 
federal  budget  ace  obvlouj. 


Purthermore,  the  Ion  of  UB.-fl*g  vae- 
sels  durently  engaged  In  the  Alaskan  oil 

trade  wUl  further  dlminlah  the  capability — 
already  dangerously  low — of  our  merdMnt 
marine  to  serve  in  Its  historic  and  essential 
role  as  an  adjunct  to  the  military  in  tlmaa 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ttie  full  text  of  the  letter  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  press  is 
reporting  that  President  Reagan  has 
reached  decisions  on  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  and  other 
new  and  expoisive  strategic  mllitcur 
systems  to  increase  U.S.  military  capa- 
bility. I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  pro- 
posal to  export  Alaskan  oil  flies  in  the 
face  of  efforts  to  increase  this  country'* 
national  security. 

First,  it  increases  our  dependence  on 
insecure  sources  of  foreign  oil. 

Second,  it  would  deal  a  crippling  blow 
to  an  already  overaged  and  thin  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  that  represents  a 
vital  military  strategic  reserve. 

"niird,  it  would  seriously  undermine 
the  economics  of  new  crude  (Ml  pipeline 
systems — the  Panama  Canal  piptilne 
and  the  Northern  Tier  pip^ine — de- 
signed to  enhance  the  Nation's  security 
by  efficiently  moving  oil  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  gulf  coast  and  to  Northern 
Tier  and  to  midcontlnent  refining 
centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  Intend  to  oppose 
any  efforts  to  export  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan 
or  anywhere  else.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  this  is  another  instance  of  funda- 
mental— and,  I  beUeve  wrong — change 
in  longstanding  and  proven  policies  that 
are  being  driven  by  the  administration's 
frantic  desire  to  increase  revenue  to  the 
Treasury.  We  must  recognize  that  some 
things  are  more  important  to  our  na- 
tional interest  than  temporarily  increas- 
ing revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

My  office  has  obtained  a  copy  of  an 
administration  document  on  the  subject 
of  exporting  Alaskan  oil.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  is  the  latest  draft  of  the  White 
House  study  group's  report  or  a  very 
early  draft.  In  any  event,  based  upon  the 
story  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
the  arguments  and  the  figures  used  are 
virtually  identical,  if  not  identical. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  10-page  document, 
which  Is  entitled  "Issue  Paper:  Alaskan 
Crude  Oil  Exports"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  have  added  my  critique  to  the  paper  at 
appropriate  places  which  I  hope  puts 
more  commonsense  to  their  naive,  ill- 
founded  findings.  The  document  speaks 
for  itself. 

I  encourage  Members  to  examine  It 
with  care.  It  proposes  that  Congress  act 
to  export  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan.  The  sup- 
posed benefits  of  this  policy  are  increased 
profits  for  the  major  oil  producers  on 
the  Alfkskan  north  slope;  increased  roy- 
alty and  tax  revenues  to  the  State  of 
Alaska;  and  temporarily  increased  tax 
revenues  to  the  United  States  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax. 

In  return,  what  are  the  costs?  The 
costs  are  immense: 

The  loss  of  markets  for  XJS.  tanken 
to  foreign  carriers; 
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The  loss  of  U.S.  jobs  crewing  Americcui 
vessels  and  maintaining  them  in  Ameri- 
can  shipyards; 

Giving  up  over  one-half  million  barrels 
per  day  of  secure  Alaskan  oil  for  im- 
ported oil  in  the  same  volume  from  in- 
secure foreign  sources; 

Reducing  our  national  security;  and 

Undercutting  investments  by  U.S. 
companies  to  build  needed  pipelines  and 
other  facilities  in  this  country  to  move 
Alaskan  oil  to  areas  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  see 
the  country  pay  these  costs.  I  support 
a  policy  of  U.S.  oil  for  American  con- 
sumers. I  support  a  policy  that  creates 
and  maintains  U.S.  jobs  and  generates 
economic  activity  for  U.S.  consumers. 
I  support  the  present  policy  of  not  ex- 
porting Alaskan  oil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Al,ASKAN  CrXTDE  OIL  EXPORTS 

Should  the  U.S.  permit  exports  of  Alaskan 
crude?  Doing  so  would  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  U.S.  economy  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
tran^ortlng  Alaskan  crude  to  market.  Per- 
mitting exports  would  also  increase  pro- 
ducers' profits  and  the  tax  revenues  of  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  state  of  Alaska, 
whUe  leaving  the  cost  of  oU  to  US.  con- 
sumers xuichanged.  Some  environmental 
groups  and  maritime  labor  unions  opposed 
previous  attempts  to  remove  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  Alaskan  crude. 

Melchcb  comment:  Congress  has  over- 
whelmingly voted  against  foreign  sales  or 
swaps  of  Alaskan  oil  so  that  Americans  re- 
ceived and  used  this  domestic  oil. 

BACKCROX7ND 

The  exports  issue  has  been  a  controversial 
one  for  Congress.  Several  points  about  this 
controversy's  history  are  worth  noting  here, 
to  better  understand  the  political  prospects 
for  lifting  the  ban. 

Many  early  export  opponents  had  sought  a 
trans-Canadian  rather  than  trans-Alaskan 
rout©  for  the  pipeline,  as  a  means  of  making 
Alaskan  oil  readily  available  to  mldwestem 
states.  When  the  trans-Alaskan  route  was 
set,  some  Mldwestem  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators feared  that  West  Coast  refineries  would 
have  Insufficient  capacity  to  absorb  all 
Alaskan  production.  They  didn't  want  to 
buUd  a  pipeline  across  Alaska  only  to  supply 
oil  to  the  Japanese.  Therefore,  despite  oil  In- 
dustry protestations  that  exports  were  not 
contemplated,  they  wrote  export  limitations 
Into  the  law  as  a  means  of  ensuring  that 
Alaskan  oil  reached  American  users.  Since 
the  pipeline  was  bull.,  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals have  changed  their  views,  and 
many  more  have  left  the  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample. Senator  Stevenson  supported  the 
trans-Canada  route  and  opposed  exports  in 
1973:  m  1979,  however,  he  lead  the  fight  for 
export  approval  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Melcher  comment:  This  fight  again  re- 
sulted In  overwhelmingly  rejecting  the  prop- 
osition of  export  of  Alaskan  oil  but  kept  it 
for  U.S.  consumers. 

Restrictions  on  Alaskan  exports  have  stiff- 
ened over  time  in  two  ways.  First.  Congress 
has  made  the  Presidential  findings  that  mtist 
precede  exports  harder  to  establish.  Second, 
Congress  has  made  it  easier  for  Congressional 
opponents  to  stop  exports  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent approves  them.  The  Trans-Alaskan 
Pipeline  (TAP)  Act  permitted  exports  If  (i) 
the  President  found  that  they  were  in  the 
national  Interest,  and  wouldn't  reduce  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  petroleum  available 
in  the  U.S..  and  (11)  both  Houses  failed  to 
disapprove  within  60  days.  (Under  the  TAP 
Act,  therefore,  one  House  cannot  stop  exports 
If  the  other  approves  them.)   The  1977  Ex- 


ports Administration  Act  (EAA)  added  more 
conditions  regarding  Presidential  findings 
and,  more  importantly,  gave  either  House 
tho  authority  to  veto  exports.  The  1979  EAA 
added  stUl  more  stringent  conditions,  and 
provided  that  both  Houses  had  to  approve 
exports  before  they  could  occur.  Thus,  cur- 
rent law  allows  either  House  to  stop  exports 
by  doing  nothing,  even  if  the  other  approves. 

In  1979,  the  Carter  Administration  tried 
to  secure  permission  to  approve  exports  on 
a  limited  basis,  and  was  resoundingly  de- 
feated. They  proposed  an  EAA  provision 
which  would  authorize  swaps  of  Alaskan  ex- 
ports for  Imports  from  other  countries,  for 
Alaskan  production  in  excess  of  the  1.2 
MMB/D  then  supplied.  This  provision  was 
defeated  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
both  Houses. 

Much  has  changed  since  1979  which  might 
favor  lifting  the  exports  ban.  The  passage 
of  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  means  that  lift- 
ing the  ban  would  favor  the  U.S.  Treasury 
much  more,  and  the  oil  companies  much 
less,  than  was  previously  the  case.  In  addi- 
tion. OOP  control  of  the  Senate  bodes  well 
for  allowing  exports:  many  Republican  Sen- 
ators supported  exports  in  1979,  while  most 
Democrats  opposed  the  Administration. 

Melcher  comment.  The  speculation  on 
additional  Senate  Republican  support  may 
be  wishful  thinking  by  a  White  House  think 
tank  and  assumes  a  large  change  in  votes. 

BENEFrrS   FROM    LIFTING   THE    BAN 

Permitting  exports  would  benefit  the  U.S. 
economy  by  making  It  nxire  efficient.  Cur- 
rently, West  Coast  refineries  cannot  handle 
all  Alaskan  production,  so  more  than  one- 
tblrd  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  is  shipped  from 
Valdez  to  ports  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The 
oil  moves  on  U.S.  fiag  tankers,  at  a  cost  of 
around  $5  per  barrel,  because  the  Jones  Act 
requires  that  U.S.  ships  carry  cargoes  be- 
tween U.S.  ports.  If  exports  were  permitted 
this  oil  would  be  shipped  to  Japan,  or  other 
Far  East  nations.  Transportation  on  this 
route  would  cost  around  60  cents/ barrel  on 
the  world  tanker  market,  and  nearly  ts/bar- 
rel  if  American  tankers  were  guaranteed  the 
Valdez-to-Far  East  trade.  As  a  result  of  these 
reduced  transportation  costs,  wellhead  prices 
would  rise  roughly  (2  to  $4  per  barrel.'  Table 
1  displays  the  effect  of  this  increase  in  well- 
bead  prices:  the  profits  of  Alaskan  producers, 
and  the  tax  revenues  of  the  State  and  the 
U.S.  Government,  would  increase  as  well. 

Melcher  conunent.  The  above  contem- 
plates the  reduction  In  the  use  of  American 
tankers,  loss  of  jobs  for  American  seamen, 
and  thus  loss  of  American  maritime  Income. 
That  Is  not  desirable,  and  is  only  consistent 
with  the  misguided  basis  of  this  paper  which 
is  American  aid  for  foreign  consumers. 

The  size  of  the  proflit  and  revenue  effects 
shown  in  Table  1  depends  on  two  factors. 
First,  how  much  Alaskan  oil  will  foreign 
buyers  bid  away  from  U.S.  consumers?  We 
estimate  that  they  will  displace  only  the  594 
MB/D  presently  shipped  to  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  and  that  they  wUl  not  reduce  the 
amount  of  crude  currently  shipped  to  the 
U.S.  West  Coast  and  Hawaii.' 

Melcher  comment.  The  "small  amount"  of 
price  Increase  would  be  greatly  Increased 
with  any  supply  disruption. 

'  Wellhead  prices  equal  the  quality-ad- 
justed world  price  in  a  given  market,  less 
the  cost  of  shipping  crude  to  that  market. 
Therefore,  wellhead  prices  will  increase  if 
transportation  costs  go  down. 

'  Alaskan  producers  currently  market 
their  crude  at  a  price  very  near  the  world 
price,  on  the  U.S.  West  Coast.  Consequently, 
lifting  the  ban  will  Increase  the  West  Coast 
price  by  a  small  amount,  if  it  increases  this 
price  at  all.  Therefore,  we  expect  that  West 
Coast  refiners  will  not  cut  back  their  con- 
sumption of  Alaskan  crude,  if  exports  are 
permitted. 


Second,  will  U.S.  flag  tankers  be  giuumn- 

teed  any  or  aU   of  the  Alaska-to-Par  East 

trade?  Table  1  shows  the  implications  of  a 

U.S.  flag  monopoly,  at  one  extreme,  and  of 

no  special  status  for  U.S.  ships,  at  the  other. 

Tabls  i.  Incretue*  in  annual  tax  revenue* 

aitd  profits  if  exports  are  permitted 

(Means  of  shipment  to  Japan) 

[In  mllllona] 

World  market  U,S.  flag 
tankera  tankers 

Increases  In: 

Alaakan  State  revenues $367  9103 

UJ3.    revenues 620  1B7 

Producer    profits 80  11 


Mb^thik  comment.  Ttits  table  assumes 
stable  supplies  from  foreign  sources  and  ig- 
nores any  possibility  of  world  supply  dis- 
ruptions. It  is  a  scenario  of  making  the 
UJ3.  more  dependent  on  imported  oU — a 
backward  step. 

Lifting  the  exports  ban  might  provide  an- 
other economic  benefit,  by  encouraging 
further  exploration  and  production  in 
Alaska.  A  considerable  incentive  for  such 
production  already  exists,  since  the  Wind- 
fall Profits  Tax  applies  only  to  the  Sadlero- 
chit  reservoir  currently  in  production,  and 
will  not  apply  to  oil  coming  from  other 
areas.  Lifting  the  ban  will  strengthen  this 
incentive.  Not  only  will  new  production 
earnings  be  taxed  less  severely;  these  earn- 
ings ought  to  be  considerably  higher,  as 
export-induced  transportation  savings  drive 
up  the  wellhead  price. 

Melcher  comment.  The  North  Slope  oil- 
producing,  companies  have  never,  and  do  not 
now,  advocate  the  foreign  sales  or  swaps  of 
their  oil. 

Quite  apart  from  the  economic  advantages 
summarized  at>ove,  lifting  the  exports  ban 
will  bring  two  distinct  political  benefits. 
First,  allowing  exports  will  improve  relations 
with  Japan.  Second,  exports  will  improve  the 
trade  balance  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 
Of  course,  exports  from  Alaska  will  be  re- 
placed by  Imports  from  foreign  sources.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  appearance  of  a  more  favorable 
trading  relationship  might  prove  useful  in 
fending  off  protectionist  pressures  directed  at 
Japan. 

Melcher  conunent.  Oobbledegook. 

COSTS  OP  PERMrmNC  EXPORTS 

Lifting  the  exports  ban  will  directly  affect 
the  U.S.  shipping  industry,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  West-to-East  pipelines.  In  addition, 
some  observers  perceive  energy  security  risks 
in  allowing  exports.  This  section  describes 
exports'  likely  impact  in  each  area. 

COSTS  OF  EXPORTS  I :   THE  EFFECT  OF  LIFTING  THE 
BAN   ON   U.S.   TANKERS 

Discussions  with  Maritime  Administration 
Officials  suggest  that  permitting  exports  will 
affect  the  66  or  so  ships  currently  engaged 
in  the  Alaskan  trade,  and  that  different  cat- 
egories of  tankers  will  be  differently  affected. 
The  following  section  will  describe  these  ef- 
fects for  large,  small,  and  mid-sized  U.S.  fiag 
tankers.  First,  however,  we  provide  some 
background  information  about  the  U.S.  tank- 
er Industry  as  a  whole. 

We  noted  above  that  the  U.S.  maritime  In- 
dustry enjoys  a  legal  monopoly  on  shipments 
between  American  ports.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  government  provides  subsidies  to  some 
U.S.  fiag  tankers,  to  permit  them  to  operate 
on  the  world  market,  despite  cheaper  for- 
eign-flag competition.  (Some  subsidies  cover 
the  difference  between  U.S.  and  world  market 
construction  costs;  others  cover  the  differ- 
ence between  U.S.  and  world  market  operat- 
ing costs.)  Normally,  the  government  does 
not  permit  subsidized  vessels  to  operate  on 
domestic  routes.  However,  unsubsldlzed 
tanker  capacity  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
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m««t  the  demands  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  trade. 
so  the  Maritime  Administration  has  granted 
sis-month  waivers  to  ship  owners  willing  to 
pay  back  their  government  subsidies  In  order 
to  participate  in  the  Valdez-West  Coast  and 
Valdez-Panama  trade. 

Large  Unkere.— These  ships  (100,000  DWT 
and  up)  are  currently  employed  only  In  the 
Vaides-West  Coast  and  Valdez-Panama  legs 
of  the  Alaskan  trade.  If  the  ban  U  lifted,  and 
if  C.S.  flag  ships  are  not  guaranteed  some 
shipments  to  Japan,  excess  ci^aclty  will  be 
available  for  the  Valdez-West  Coast  route. 
(After  a  transition  period,  producers  will  no 
longer  ship  oil  to  Panama.)  Some  of  this 
excess  capacity  could  leave  the  West  Coast 
trade.  Two  ships  operating  on  six-month 
waivers  could  return  to  the  international 
trade;  two  others  which  bought  back  their 
BulMldles  to  participate  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket could  also  do  so.  In  addition,  this  situa- 
tion will  probably  cause  lower  tanker  rates 
to  U.S.  West  Coast  ports,  as  tankers  displaced 
from  the  Valdez-Panama  run  compete  for 
West  Coast  business. 

It  is  not  clear  that  any  large  U.S.  fiag 
tankers  will  be  put  out  of  business  by  losing 
the  Valdez-Panama  trade.  Our  calculations 
suggest  that  such  tankers  currently  charge 
shipping  rates  more  than  two  times  as  large 
as  their  operating  costs,  not  counting  return 
to  capital.  Thus,  even  if  Valdez-West  Coast 
rates  dropped  dramatically,  operators  might 
find  continued  operation  In  the  protected 
U.S.  tanker  market  to  be  preferable  to  In- 
curring the  costs  of  laying  up  (i.e..  storing) 
their  ships,  or  of  scrapping  them  altogether.* 
Similarly,  government  subsidies  could  make 
operation  on  the  world  market  a  feasible 
alterative  for  some  large  tankers.  Of  course, 
all  of  these  alternatives  involve  sharply  re- 
duced profits,  even  if  every  large  tanker  re- 
mains in  operation. 

Medium  and  Small  Tankers. — Lifting  the 
ban  will  displace  twenty-one  small  tankers 
which  currently  shuttle  crude  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  Paneuna  to  refineries  on  the  U.S. 
Oulf  Coast.  However,  small  product  tankers 
are  currently  in  demand,  and  small  crude 
tankers  might  be  converted  to  find  alterna- 
tive employment  in  the  product  trades.  Many 
small  crude  tankers  are  around  twenty  years 
old,  however,  and  capital  costs  are  probably 
paid  off  consequently,  owners  may  choose  to 
replace  this  tonnage  with  new  product  car- 
riers which  are  more  suited  to  the  growing 
demand  for  product  tankers. 

Lifting  the  ban  will  almost  certainly  put 
nine  mid-sized  tankers  out  of  business.  The 
mid-sized  tankers  are  generally  suited  to  the 
Alaska  trade.  Nine  of  these  ten  tankers  cur- 
rently shuttle  crude  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Oulf  Coast  ports.  Alternative  uses 
for  them  are  limited.  The  draft  of  the  mid- 
sized tankers  prohibits  their  entry  into  shal- 
low Eastern  and  Gulf  Coast  harbors,  so  they 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  product  trade. 
An  operating  differential  subsidy  is  available 
to  offset  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
mid-sized  U.S.  flag  tankers  and  that  of  for- 
eign tankers  on  the  world  market.  However, 
our  calculations  suggest  that  these  ships' 
operating  costs  per  barrel  per  day  are  roughly 
twice  that  of  large  tankers.  Thus,  these  ships 
will  be  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  relative 
to  other  U.S.  flag  vessels — and  at  an  extreme 
competitive  disadvantage  relative  to  foreign 
flag  ships— on  the  International  market.  Un- 
less the  government  chooses  to  compensate 
for  their  marked  inefficiency,  therefore,  these 
ships  will  cease  operation,  and  their  38  man 
crews  will  have  to  seek  other  employment. 

COSTS    OP    EXPORTS    U:    THE    EPFECT    OF    LIFTING 
THE  ban:    west  to  EAST  PIPELINES 

If  exports  are  permitted,  it  seems  unlikely 

'Operation  elsewhere  in  the  protected  U.S. 
tanker  market  is  not  a  feasible  alternative: 
the  draft  of  these  ships  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  enter  most  Eastern  and  Oulf 
Coast  ports. 


that  the  private  sector  will  choose  to  finance 
any  of  the  currently  proposed  West-to-East 
pipelines.  In  fact,  the  prospect  that  the  l>an 
might  someday  be  lifted  has  probably  de- 
terred Investors  from  moving  more  quiclLly 
in  tills  area.  The  only  pipeline  project  that 
has  left  the  drawing  boards,  in  fact,  is  the 
Panama  pipe,  on  wtilcb  construction  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  this  summer,  and  which 
will  commence  service  late  in  1982.  Lifting 
the  export  ban  will  probably  kill  this  pipe- 
line. Although  its  backers  promise  a  91  per 
l>arrel  reduction  in  the  cost  of  shipping  to 
the  U.S.  Oulf  and  therefore  a  $1  higher  well- 
head price,  shipping  Alaskan  crude  to  Japan 
would  increase  the  wellhead  price  much 
more.  Thus,  allowing  exports  will  render  the 
pipeline  Infeasible,  even  if  U.S.  flag  ships 
obtain  a  monopoly  on  the  trade. 

Labor  unions  recognize  the  ttireat  that  ex- 
ports pose  to  potential  jobs  in  pipeline  con- 
struction. Therefore,  additional  opposition  is 
likely  to  come  from  this  quarter. 

Melcher  comment.  The  need  for  stable 
crude  supply  for  Northern  tier  and  Midwest 
states  win  l)e  met  by  the  proposed  Northern 
tier  pipeline  wliicb  has  cleared  permitting 
approval  by  the  federal  government  and  4 
out  of  5  states  it  would  cross.  This  pipeline 
will  t>e  privately  financed  and  deliver  Alaskan 
and  other  domestic  oil  and  foreign  oil  to  re- 
fineries in  a  dozen  states. 

COSTS   OP   EXPORTS   HI:    the  EFPBCT  of   LIFTING 
THE    BAN    ON    ENERGT    SBCURITI 

The  energy  sec\iiity  argument  for  main- 
taining a  ban  on  exi>orts  of  Alaskan  crude 
oil  can  be  simply  stated :  it  ensures  that  some 
1.5  MMB/D  of  U.S.  demand  will  be  met  by 
supplies  from  a  secure  and  stable  source. 

MELCHm  comment.  This  Is  still  valid — the 
over-riding  issue. 

We  believe  this  Ijenefit  is  more  illusory 
than  real.  Alaslca  is  clearly  secure  and  stable, 
but  the  fact  that  Alaskan  oil  can  t>e  sold  to 
Japan  as  well  as  the  U.S.  will  not  hurt  the 
U.S.  During  a  disruption,  oil  prices  will  be 
bid  up  more  or  less  evenly  all  over  the  world. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  amount  of  supply 
available  with  a  ban  will  be  little  different 
from  the  amount  available  without  a  ban. 
If  the  U.S.  wishes  to  hedge  against  unfavora- 
ble outcomes  during  a  disruption,  moreover. 
It  can  require  contingency  provisions  in  all 
sales  contracts  with  Japanese  purchasers. 

Melcher  comment.  Pressures  to  continue 
the  sales  contracts  to  Japan  or  other  country 
would  put  a  bind  on  any  needed  disruptions, 
no  matter  how  serious  U.S.  needs. 

Maintaining  the  ban  does  affect  energy  se- 
curity Indirectly,  through  its  Impact  on 
Alaska's  incentive  to  place  state  royalty  oil 
in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Permit- 
ting exports  would  reduce  Alaska's  Interest 
in  SPR  storage  proposals. 

Melcher  comment.  Is  tills  an  after- 
thought? The  authors  of  the  paper  should 
have  done  as  Casey  Stengel  use  to  say.  "They 
should  have  stood  in  bed." 

[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post.  Sept.  30,  19811 

Lifting  of  Ban  on  Alaska  On. 

Exports  Favored 

(By  Thomas  W.  Llppman  and  John  M.  Berry) 

A  White  Hotise  study  group  will  recom- 
mend that  President  Reagan  seek  congres- 
sional authorization  to  lift  the  ban  on  ex- 
porting Alaskan  crude  oil,  government  and 
industry  sources  said  yesterday. 

A  draft  of  the  group's  report  sajrs  removal 
of  the  ban  could  increase  federal  revenues 
from  oil  Industry  taxes  by  $520  million  a 
year.  Alaska  could  get  an  added  (267  million 
annually,  and  the  producers  could  reap  addi- 
tional profits  of  up  to  830  million. 

The  study  group,  headed  by  Danny  Boggs 
of  the  White  House  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
ment, is  expected  to  submit  its  proposal  to 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  within  a  week. 

The  report  will  say  that  removal  of  the 


export  ban  would  permit  the  oil  to  be  sold 
for  higher  prices  abroad,  increase  profits  by 
reducing  transportation  costs,  and  Improve 
relations  with  Japan,  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  the  oil.  The  prospect  of  Increased 
profits  would  encourage  ftirther  oil  explora- 
tion in  Alaska,  the  draft  says. 

Reports  tliat  the  recommendation  is  about 
to  be  submitted  have  stirred  opposition  in 
Congress  and  in  the  maritime  industry.  Slilp 
operators  and  unions  are  strenuously  op- 
posed to  the  idea  l>eca\ue,  as  long  as  tlie  oU 
is  limited  to  domestic  purcliase,  the  Jones 
Act  of  1920  requires  that  It  be  carried  in 
U3.-reglstered  vessels,  but  If  exported  it 
could  l)e  carried  In  forelgn-fiag  ships. 

Rep.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (R.-Conn.).  a 
leader  of  congressional  opposition  to  the  ex- 
port plan,  wrote  to  President  Reagan  last 
week  to  remind  him  tliat  Congress  lias  re- 
fused to  permit  the  export  of  Alaskan  crude 
twice,  and  would  surely  do  so  again.  Under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  Ixjth 
houses  of  Congress  must  approve  any  Alaskan 
oil  exports. 

Boggs  said  tliat  "there  is  no  finalized 
White  House  report"  on  the  oil -export  pro- 
posal because  "it  has  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Cabinet."  but  he  did  not  deny  that  the  study 
group  liad  concluded  the  ban  should  be 
lifted. 

The  report  deals  only  with  oil  from  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  on  Alaska's  North  Slope. 
This  oil  Is  carried  south  through  tlie  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  to  a  Unker  terminal  at 
Valdez.  The  pipeline  carries  aliout  1.6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  about  18  percent  of  VS. 
domestic  production.  About  one-third  of 
that  would  be  available  for  export. 

The  draft  of  the  Boggs  group's  report,  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Poet,  says  that  if 
exports  were  opened  to  unrestricted  tanker 
traffic  Instead  of  limited  to  higher-cost  U.S.- 
fiag  tankers,  transportation  costs  would  be 
reduced  from  $6  to  as  Uttie  as  60  cents  per 
barrel. 

The  Increase  in  profits  and  tax  revenues 
would  l>e  alx)ut  one-third  as  great,  the  report 
says,  if  U.S.-fiag  vessels  were  used  for  the 
exported  crude. 

The  report  dismisses  as  "more  Uiusory  than 
real"  the  argument  of  export  opponents  that 
exports  should  continue  to  be  prohibited  for 
security  reasons.  If  the  United  States  wishes 
to  protect  its  oil  sources  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  it  says,  it  can  add  a  contingency 
clause  to  any  export  contracts  with  Japan. 

Boggs  said  the  recommendation  alxmt  ex- 
porting Alaskan  oil  was  not  linked  to  any 
parallel  agreement  on  a  replacement  source 
of  crude.  Industry  reports  have  said  that 
the  exported  crude  would  be  replaced  by 
Imports  from  Mexico,  but  Boggs  said  he  has 
been  "telling  everybody  for  montlis"  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two 
proposals. 

Prom  the  administration's  viewpoint,  as 
the  preliminary  report  notes,  the  export 
proposal  would  have  two  Immediate  advan- 
tages: increasing  revenues  at  a  time  when 
the  White  House  is  searching  for  funds  to 
help  balance  the  budget,  and  improving  the 
U.S.  bilateral  trade  position  with  Japan. 

Not  only  would  it  reduce  tlie  imliaiance 
In  bUateral  trade,  the  report  says,  but  It 
would  be  a  useful  bargaining  chip  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  Japanese  over  export  lim- 
itations. 

The  oil  companies  have  not  been  pressing 
for  the  right  to  export  the  oil.  because  all 
of  the  oil  being  produced  on  the  North  Slope 
by  Exxon  and  Arco  is  utilized  in  their  re- 
fineries. Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) .  the  largest 
producer,  sells  a  large  part  of  Ite  output  to 
other  refiners. 

Lifting  the  export  ban  likely  would  kUl 
two  remaining  proposed  West-to-East  crude 
oil  pipeline  projects,  one  in  Panama  and  the 
other  the  northern-tier  project  from  Wash- 
ington state  to  the  upper  Midwest. 
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Coirascu  or  thx  Umm  Staiks, 
Wathington,  D.C..  September  10. 19B1. 
Hon.  Jakxs  a.  Watt, 
The  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAS  &Is.  SscwcTAaT :  It  is  our  underaUnd- 
Ing  th*t  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural 
Resource*  and  Environment  is  considering 
the  export  of  Alaskan  oil.  Allowing  such 
exports  will  have  serious  adverse  con- 
sequences for  the  United  SUtes  merchant 
marine  and  an  undesirable  impact  on  our 
national  security.  International  relations 
and.  possibly,  the  federal  budget.  Accord- 
ingly, we  urge  you  and  the  entire  Cabinet 
CouncU  to  give  this  matter  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

Of  the  approximately  270  vessels  compris- 
ing the  UB.-flag  tanker  neet,  60  to  80— rep- 
resenting 31  percent  of  our  tanker  fleet's 
deadweight  tonnage — are  engaged  In  trans- 
porting Alaskan  oU  to  the  West  Coast  and 
to  the  Oulf  and  Kast  Coasts  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  as  many  as  50  of  these 
vesseU  may  be  displaced  by  foreign-flag 
ships  U  Alaskan  oil  is  exported.  Owing  to 
the  worldwide  surplus  of  tanker  tonnage. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  these  displaced  vessels 
win  find  other  business  and  most.  If  not 
all,  will  be  taken  out  of  ser/lce. 

As  a  result,  the  carriers  wlU  suffer  flnan- 
claUy  and  some  3.200  martlme  Jobs  will  be 
loet,  not  to  mention  the  adverse  economic 
Impact  on  shipbuilding  and  all  other  mari- 
time-related Industries.  Moreover.  If  the 
owners  of  the  displaced  vessels  default  on 
their  ship  paymenu.  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  be  subjected  to  a  potential  lla- 
blUty  of  over  $400  million  In  loan  guaran- 
tees under  Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  The  dire  consequences  of  such  a 
result  for  the  Administrations  efforts  to 
curb  the  federal  budget  are  obvious. 

In  addition,  the  feasibility  of  exporting 
Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  in  exchange  for  Mexi- 
can oil  Is  highly  suspect  since  we  have  no 
assurance  that  Mexico  will  be  willing  or 
able  to  Increase  Its  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes.  Furthermore,  the  loss  of  U.8.-flag 
vessels  currently  engaged  In  the  Alaskan 
oil  trade  will  further  diminish  the  capa- 
bility—already dangerously  low — of  our 
merchant  marine  to  serve  In  Its  historic  and 
essential  role  as  an  adjunct  to  the  military 
In  times  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Finally,  public  support  for  the  explora- 
tion of  necessary  alternative  energy  sources 
and  plans  such  as  the  strategic  oil  reserve 
win  be  undermined  if  the  American  people 
perceive,  and  correctly  so,  that  the  United 
States  Is  depleting  domestic  oil  resources 
at  the  expense  of  Increasing  foreign  Imports. 

The  maritime  Issues  involved  In  the  Cabi- 
nets Council's  dellberatlors  are  serious  and 
far-reaching;  they  deserve  careful  consid- 
eration. Your  attention  to  this  matter  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: 

Waltzr   b.   Jones, 

Chairman. 
Mario  Biaooi, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Gene  Sntdex, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Committee    on    Commerce,    Science     and 
Transportation : 

Bob  Packwood, 

Chairman. 
HowAKD  W.  Cannon, 
Banking  Minority  Member. 
Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
Ranking    Minority    Member,    Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee. 


TALKINO  STRAIOHT  ABOUT 
PRISONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Idr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(»isent  that  an  article  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  by  James  Q. 
Wilson  enUUed  "Talking  Straight  About 
Prisons"  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

Tauomg  SnuioHT  ABorrr  Puaoits 
(By  Jamas  Q.  W11k») 

Ths  rMommendatlon  of  ths  Attorney  Oen- 
ei«l'«  "ntfk  Force  on  VlolcDt  Crime  (of  whldi 
I  was  a  member) —  that  federal  aid  be  sup- 
plied to  the  states  to  assist  In  building  cor- 
rectional facilities — marely  resUtes  what 
countless  governors,  judges,  and  correctional 
ofllcials  have  long  said:  our  prison  system 
suffers  from  neglect,  overcrowding  and  In- 
adequacy. 

Nonettaelees,  arguments  are  raised  against 
this  or  any  other  pioposal  to  increase  prison 
ca4>aolty.  The  "deearoeratlon"  movement  is 
not  as  strong  as  It  onoe  was,  but  many  liberal 
groups  still  call  for  a  moratorium  on  prison 
construction.  And  many  oooservatlves,  de- 
spite their  professed  concern  for  law  and  or- 
der, regularly  oppose  higher  spending  on  oor- 
rectlona.  Presldetit  Beagan,  in  his  speech  on 
crime  yesterday,  did  not  mention  the  task 
force's  reootiunendatlons  on  prisons. 

Few  persons,  and  certainly  not  I,  argue 
that  prison  is  the  only  suitable  dlqwsltton 
for  convicted  offenders.  We  are  today  wit- 
nessing a  good  deal  of  Imaginative  and  con- 
structive experimentation  with  other  ways  of 
handling  the  leas  serious,  nonviolent  of- 
fender— community  service,  victim  restitu- 
tion. Intensive  probation,  supported  work, 
and  the  like.  But  prison  is  the  appropriate 
disposition  for  a  large  number  of  offenders. 
To  understand  why  prison  capacity  must  be 
Increased  to  accommodate  the  staggering 
growth  in  prison  populations.  It  Is  first  neces- 
sary to  dl^Mse  of  certain  misleading  argu- 
ments against  that  increase. 

(1)  "There  are  too  many  in  prison  who 
dont  need  to  be  there." 

If  by  "need"  you  mean  that  prison  should 
be  reserved  for  persons  who  are  imcon- 
trouable,  so  pathologically  unstable  that  they 
will  be  an  Immediate,  violent  menace  to 
others  If  released,  then  the  statement  Is  par- 
tially true.  But  prison  serves  many  purposes 
beyond  confining  the  bloodthirsty — It  deters 
would-be  offenders.  It  Incapacitates  known 
offenders.  It  assures  the  Innocent  that  Justice 
Is  done  and  It  averts  private  vengeance. 
Moreover,  one  should  not  suppose  that  Judges 
today  send  to  prison  many  persons  convicted 
of  minor  offenses.  In  1960  murderers,  assault- 
ers and  robbers  made  up  one-third  of  the 
prison  population;  by  1974,  they  made  up 
nearly  half.  Only  1  percent  of  the  prisoners 
are  there  for  sex  offenses  other  than  forcible 
rape,  only  5  or  6  percent  for  drug  poseeeslon 
or  marijuana  trafficking. 

(2)  "Better  prisons  only  coddle  criminals." 
Society  has  the  right  to  deprive  a  con- 
victed offender  of  his  liberty;  It  does  not  have 
the  right  to  deprive  him  of  the  elements 
of  human  decency  by  exposing  him  to  bru- 
tality, homosexual  rape  or  riotous  cellmates. 
And  If  arguments  of  Justice  and  hiimanlty 
do  not  move  you,  consider  the  practical 
problem:  many  Judges  will  not  sentence  even 
serious  offenders  to  prisons  they  regard  as 
Inhumane,  and  thus  such  criminals  are  put 
back  on  the  street.  In  1980,  19  states  were 
operating  prisons  under  court  orders  and 
another  dozen  faced  serious  court  challenges. 

(3)  "The  United  States  already  sentences 
to  prison  a  higher  proportion  of  Its  popula- 
tion than  any  other  Western  nation." 


Strictly  speaking,  this  la  true,  but  what 
of  it?  It  is  analogous  to  saying  we  havs  a 
higher  proportion  of  our  population  In 
hospitals  or  schools  or  offices  than  any  other 
nation.  The  correct  question  Is:  what  pro- 
portion of  convicted  offenders  is  imprisoned? 
When  Kenneth  I.  Wolpln  at  Yale  compared 
the  United  States  and  England,  he  dis- 
covered that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
convicted  offeitders  was  imprisoned  here 
than  in  England — for  every  offense.  The 
United  States  has  more  people  in  prison 
chiefly  because  it  has  more  crime. 

(4)  "Prisons  make  matters  worse  because 
they  are  schools  for  crime." 

I  know  of  no  systematic  evidence  for  this 
familiar  assertion.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  from 
the  many  studies  comparing  offenders, 
prison  neither  rehabilitates  nor  debilitate*— 
that  is,  on  the  average,  the  crimes  committed 
by  persons  after  leaving  prison  or  after  leav- 
ing a  rehabilitation  program  are  about  the 
same  as  they  were  before  they  entered.  It 
may  well  be  that  there  are  some  offenders 
who  commit  more  crimes  after  having  gone 
to  prison  and  some  who  commit  fewer,  but 
we  have  few  studies  that  examine  these  fine 
distinctions.  And  one  study— of  serious 
Juvenile  offenders  In  Cook  County,  HI. — 
discovered  that  the  young  men  sent  to  In- 
stitutions (I.e.,  reformatories)  had  lower  of- 
fense rates  after  release  than  similar 
offenders  who  were  given  less  restrictive 
treatment  in  the  community. 

(5)  "By  the  time  new  prisons  are  built, 
the  crime  rate  will  have  fallen  because  of  the 
aging  of  the  population." 

Predicting  how  many  crimes  will  be  com- 
mitted In  the  future  is  at  least  as  risky  as 
predicting  bow  many  babies  will  be  bom  or 
what  the  inflation  rate  will  be.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  1980s,  young  males — the 
principal  source  of  criminals — will  account 
for  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  population  than 
during  the  1970s.  By  1990.  males  age  14  to  34 
will  make  up  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
population:  they  accounted  for  about  10  per- 
cent In  both  1970  and  1980.  Between  now 
and  1991,  the  number  of  18-year-olds  will 
decline  by  about  1  million,  or  about  36  per- 
cent. 

But  for  several  reasons  we  cannot  Infer 
from  this  pooulatlon  chanee  a  corresponding 
chanee  In  prison  population.  First,  the  rate 
at  which  young  males  commit  crime  may 
continue  to  rise,  making  un  for  the  drop 
In  their  absolute  numbers.  Second.  Increases 
In  the  efficiency  and  severity  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  mav  lead  to  a  larger  proportion 
of  offenders'  belnc;  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison  and  lengthening  of  the  average  prison 
term.  Third,  the  peak  age  at  which  persons 
are  sent  to  prison  Is  older  than  the  peak  age 
at  which  they  commit  crimes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Judges  ordinarily  do  not  send 
offenders  to  prison  unless  they  have  acquired 
a  significant  prior  record,  usually  as  an  adult. 

Alfred  Blumsteln  and  his  colleagues  at 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  estimate  that 
without  any  changes  In  conviction  rates  or 
sentence  length,  prison  populations  In  Penn- 
sylvania will  not  peak  until  1990.  and  even 
then  the  decline  In  prison  population  will  be 
slow  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

(6)  "It  we  build  more  prisons,  judges  will 
Just  fill  them  up." 

This  argument  is  either  false  or  meaning- 
less, deoending  on  what  you  think  It  Implies. 
Taken  literally — that  all  prisons  will  be  filled 
reeardless  of  capacity — It  is  clearly  untrue. 
Between  i960  and  1970,  when  the  crime  rate 
rouehly  tripled,  prison  population  in  the 
United  States  declined.  Even  during  the  pe- 
riod 1971-75,  after  most  state  prison  popula- 
tions had  started  to  rise  sharply,  there  were 
16  states  In  which  prison  population  fell. 
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even  today,  there  Is  hardly  any  sutlstical 
correlation  between  state  prisons  capacity 
(which  Is  a  slippery  concept  at  best)  sind 
growtih  In  prison  population. 

What  the  argument  really  means,  I  sus- 
pect, is  not  that  prison  capacity  determines 
prison  population,  but  that  having  more  pris- 
ons Is  bad  because  persons  who  should  not  be 
sent  to  prison  will  be  sent  once  we  remove 
the  concern  many  judges  rightly  have:  that 
certain  prisons  are  Inhumane.  Put  more 
bluntly,  persons  favoring  a  moratorium  on 
prison  construction  have  a  stake  In  there 
being  plenty  of  overcrowded.  Inhumane  pris- 
ons so  as  to  discredit  the  very  concept  of 
prison  by  suggesting  that  prison  is  necessarily 
Inhumane.  What  poses  as  a  statistical  argu- 
ment— "youll  never  catch  up" — Is  In  fact  a 
philosophical  argument — "prison  Is  bad." 
And  that  brings  us  back  to  the  first  argu- 
ment. 

We  need  more  prison  capacity,  not  because 
that  capacity  will  lead  automatically  to  cer- 
tain results,  but  because  It  will  allow  us  to 
make  choices  we  cannot  now  make  without 
brutalizing  people.  Moreover,  there  are  things 
we  can  do  In  addition  to  building  facilities 
to  increase  capacity.  Some  prisoners  are  serv- 
ing sentences  far  longer  than  can  be  Justified 
by  considerations  of  crime  prevention  or  sim- 
ple justice.  If  we  shorten  very  long  terms 
by,  say,  10  percent,  the  prisoner  serving  that 
term  will  hardly  notice  (and  thus  we  lose 
little  In  terms  of  deterrence  or  Incapacita- 
tion) but  the  gains  to  tibe  system  In  terms 
of  lessened  overcrowding  may  be  significant. 

It  Is  time  to  speak  dispassionately  and  con- 
structively about  how  best  to  manage  our 
prison  population  and  to  abandon  the  sim- 
plistic arguments  that  only  confuse  what 
should  be  a  serious  discussion. 


VINCE  CARDINAIiE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  most 
communities  have  one  person  that  sets 
the  mark  for  service  to  his  or  her  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  case  of  Dundalk,  Md., 
that  person  is  Vlnce  Cardinale. 

For  the  past  19  years,  Mr.  Cardinale 
has  delivered  the  mail  in  Dimdalk.  He  is 
a  veteran,  a  family  man.  and  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy. 
Through  this  organization,  Vince  Car- 
dinale has  made  many  contributions  to 
his  commimity  by  raising  funds  for  chil- 
dren with  birth  defects.  The  victims  of 
the  recent  earthquake  in  Italy  also  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  humani- 
tarian efforts. 

Mr.  Cardinale  is  also  active  in  other 
civic  organizations,  veterans'  groups,  and 
community  projects.  Dundalk  is  for- 
tunate to  number  Vince  Ctu'dlnale 
among  Its  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Dundalk 
Eagle  highlighting  Mr.  Cardinale's  con- 
tributions to  his  fellow  citizens  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
VxNCB  Casoinale  Delivzxs  the  Mxssack  to 

Dundalk  bt  Mail  and  Chautablk  Wosk 
(By  Paul  Roaenberger) 

If  you  live  near  Dundalk  Ave.,  or  Dundalk 
Shopping  Center,  then  chances  are  you  know 
Vlnce  Cardinale,  Sr.  As  a  letter  carrier  In 
this  area  for  the  last  19  years,  Vlnce  has  car- 
ried millions  of  pieces  of  mall  to  surround- 


ing homes  In  all  kinds  of  weather  and  per- 
formed a  vital  function  for  his  neighbors. 

"You  get  kind  of  acclimated  to  It,"  he  said. 
"It's  not  so  bad  as  It  sounds,  and  carrying 
a  mall  sack  every  day  keeps  you  In  pretty 
good  shi^M." 

Vlnce  started  working  for  the  post  office 
directly  after  World  War  II.  A  recipient  of 
four  bronze  stars  and  a  purple  heart,  he  was 
In  every  major  Pacific  campaign,  starting 
with  Pearl  Harbor. 

"I  had  survived  In  Little  Italy  until  I  vras 
16,  and  then  I  enlisted  in  the  Army,"  Vlnce 
■aid. 

An  alumnus  of  St.  Michael's  School,  Vlnce 
went  from  the  relatively  sheltered  world  of 
the  Franciscan  Brothers  who  taught  him  to 
almost  Immediate  military  action.  On  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  he  watched  history  pass 
overhead  In  the  form  of  Japanese  planes 
which  strafed  the  Hawaiian  Harbor. 

"There  wasn't  much  I  could  be  but  scared 
at  the  time,"  he  said.  But  later,  Vlnce  proved 
himself  time  and  again  until  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Sergeant  First  Class. 

"The  way  things  worked,  I  didn't  get  home 
until  after  the  Battle  for  the  PhllUplnes,"  he 
said. 

Returning  home,  he  was  given  preference 
as  a  decorated  veteran,  and  began  work  for 
another  federal  authority — ^The  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Nineteen  years  ago,  he  transferred  to 
Dundalk  after  making  his  home  in  Eastfield, 
and  has  grown  more  accustomed  to  the  area 
and  Its  people  with  each  passing  season. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Vince  and  his  family 
moved  to  their  present  Dunmanway  home, 
and  he  became  more  Involved  with  the  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  Italy. 

Since  Joining  the  group,  Vlnce  has  been 
awarded  several  times  for  his  campaigns  to 
raise  money  for  the  disadvantaged,  most 
notably  for  children  with  birth  defects. 

"It's  not  Just  me,  or  the  Dundalk  Lodge," 
he  said,  "It's  a  national  project." 

Although  Vlnce  Is  not  completely  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  monies  raised,  he  is  In- 
volved enough  to  have  been  appointed  State- 
wide Oeneral  Chairman  for  the  project. 

"We  raised  about  S21.000  for  the  Maryland 
campaign  this  year,  and  I'm  projecting  we 
will  raise  another  $60,000  in  the  next  two 
years,"  he  said.  Since  Its  Inception,  the  Sons 
of  Italy  have  raised  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  to  fight  birth  defects.  • 

"That  not  the  only  thing  he's  Involved  in." 
said  Vlnce's  14-year-old  son,  OIno.  He's 
started  a  couple  of  new  Lodges  and  worked 
with  other  projects,  too." 

"Glno's  my  favorite  fan."  Vlnce  said.  "I 
feel  funny  blowing  my  own  horn,  so  I  let  him 
do  It  for  me." 

Olno  had  plenty  to  say  about  his  father, 
noting  that  Vlnce  played  a  large  part  in  the 
Maryland  committee  which  raised  over 
•100,000  for  the  Italian  Earthquake  Fund. 
But  for  a  man  whose  family's  origins  began 
In  the  small  town  of  Abruzzl,  Italy,  the  dis- 
aster was  easier  to  try  and  cope  with  than 
Ignore. 

Vlnce  also  helped  organize  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  held  In  Balti- 
more In  1979.  winning  one  of  many  certifi- 
cates of  appreciation  for  his  efforts. 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  Vince  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Pat  Dombrowskl,  traveled  to  New 
Orleans  to  attend  the  Diamond  Jubilee  con- 
vention of  the  Order.  A  national  delegate, 
Vince  keq>s  Maryland  members  and  Dundalk 
Lodge  No.  2236  abreast  of  any  new  policies  or 
directives  from  the  National  Committee. 

Another  duty  Is  the  National  Membership 
and  Expansion  Committee,  and  Vlnce  has.  as 
his  son  Olno  noted,  started  new  Sons  of  Italy 
Lodges  In  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area, 
with  another  lodge  planned. 

"The  Sons  of  Italy  are  the  largest  ethnic 
organization  In  the  VS..  and  we're  on  the 


move,"  Vlnce  said.  He  seems  determined  to 
keep  the  group  moving  by  encouraging  new 
members  to  Join. 

"It  Isn't  only  for  adults.  We've  got  youth 
lodges,  too",  he  said.  As  a  case  in  point,  the 
Anthony  Cardinale  Lodge,  started  by  Vlnce 
and  named  for  his  father,  is  youth  oriented. 

Although  very  obviously  Involved  with  ths 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy.  Vlnce  has  other 
Interests,  yet  he  collects  more  unsolicited 
merit  awards  and  certificates  of  appreciation 
from  the  group  and  the  charities  he  has 
helped  through  the  years.  A  three-time  past 
president  of  the  Dundalk  Lodge,  Vlnce  was 
elected  as  Sons  of  Italy  Man  of  the  Year  for 
1975,  has  been  Distinguished  Venerable  of  the 
group,  and  members  of  his  group  look  to  him 
for  guidance  whenever  a  new  project 
comes  up. 

"I  really  do  have  other  Interests,"  he  said, 
"but  sometimes  it's  hard  to  make  time  for 
them." 

Because  he  gets  up  at  4:30  am  for  his  Job, 
he  admits  that  meeting  nights  can  be  a  bit  of 
a  strain,  especially  during  certain  times  of 
the  year,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Heritage  Fair. 

"We  came  up  with  the  fried  dough  Idea 
for  the  Fair  when  It  first  started  and  our 
booth  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular," 
Vince  said.  "I  just  don't  get  home  much  dur- 
ing that  weekend." 

Other  groups  which  Vlnce  belongs  to  In- 
clude American  Legion  Poet  No.  38,  the 
Northwood  Poet  of  the  VFW,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  and  the  Edgemere  Moose  Lodge, 
but  Sons  of  Italy  activities  sometimes  pre- 
clude his  participation  In  other  groups.  Yet 
he  works  hard  at  bis  career  and  is  now  In  a 
training  program  for  Postal  Supervisors. 

A  civic  minded  man  who  admits  be  does 
not  want  to  overstep  federal  rules  limiting 
postal  employees  from  taking  part  in  politics, 
he  stUl  feels  strongly  about  some  Dundalk 
areas  Issues. 

Topmost  In  his  mind  Is  the  suggestion  of 
building  new  facilities.  Including  a  possible 
ice  rink  and  swimming  pool,  at  Merritt  Point 
Beach. 

"I  disagree  with  that  Idea,"  he  said.  "Or  at 
least  the  way  It  Is  presented.  Why  should  the 
taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  those  facilities 
when  only  a  llm'ted  number  of  people  will  be 
using  It?  The  money  would  probably  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  some  security  down  there,  which 
could  be  financed  through  permits  to  local 
organizations  who  want  to  use  the  park.  An 
80-year-old  person  who  goes  to  Merritt  Point 
doesn't  want  an  Ice  rink,  they  want  a  little 
security,  and  to  know  they  dont  have  to  be 
afraid  of  a  small  group  of  troublemakers. 

"I'm  an  advocate  of  youth  and  the  aged, 
and  I  think  tax  money  could  be  used  more 
wisely  for  them  directly,"  he  said. 

Vlnce  has  proved  his  point  many  times  over 
when  talking  about  the  young  and  the  old, 
by  working  with  the  March  of  Dimes,  and  the 
U.S.  Marines'  Toys  for  Tots  campaigns. 

"You  just  have  to  get  Involved,"  he  said, 
"and  there  are  plenty  of  people  In  Dundalk 
of  Italian  descent  who  could  really  help  the 
Sons  of  Italy.  I  should  know  how  many  there 
are,  I  see  their  names  on  letters  every  day." 

To  make  It  easier  for  prospective  members, 
Vlnce  mentioned  anyone  can  find  out  more 
about  the  Order  by  calling  him  at  284-7686. 

Even  with  all  his  activities,  he  Is  stUl  a  man 
with  strong  family  ties,  which  Include  eight 
children  and  step-children. 

"Let's  see  If  I  can  tteX.  this  ripht.  OK.. 
there's  Pamela.  Richard,  Vlnce,  Jr.,  Judy. 
James,  Bruce,  John,  and  Olno,"  be  said.  "It's 
hard  to  keep  It  all  straight." 

Whether  he  can  remember  all  of  his  own 
accomplishments  or  not,  Vlnce's  works  are 
remembered  by  his  family,  his  fellow  Lodge 
members,  and  friends,  not  to  mention  Olna 
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ROUTINK  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Tlie  following  routine  morning  biui- 
neas  wu  transacted  today: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

At  5:49  pjn.,  p.  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  tme  of  its  rea(Ung  deito. 
announced  ttiat  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  without 
amoidment: 

S.J.  Bcs.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  2,  1981.  as 
"American  Enterprise  Dsy"; 

8J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation oeslgnatllng  October  18,  1981.  as 
"World  Food  Day";  and 

SJ.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven  calendar  days  beginning  October 
4.  1981.  as  "National  Port  Week". 

The  message  ako  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

8.  1311.  An  act  to  extend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  for  1  year. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HA.  4048.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establishing 
their  mutual  boundary  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
mnch  Bottoms  near  Saint  Joseph.  Mo  and 
Elwood.  Kans. 


KNBOU.SB    BILLS 


AJU)    JOXMT    aXBOLtrnOMB 
SIGNXS 


ITtie  message  also  announced  that  the 
^PMJcw  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
c^T,J^\^.^^  granting  the  consent  of 
^^F^Jf"  "**  »»«ement  between  the 
it.^.°i.'^°"'*  CaroUna  and  South  Carolina 
esubllswng  their  lateral  seaward  boundary 

-.7.  it       ^^  **=*  ^  *''*'^1  the  expiration 

of  ^toe  *^n^  w*  ***  improve  the  operation 
WT^rni^tK^*"""^  Protection  Act  of 
1873.  and  for  other  purposes 

M«'^;"fLi''-  •^*'*°*  iwolutlon  to  designate 
?^N^i,i??-  "     '^•"<»>*>  Becognmon  Day 

f«f /».^    ^"*   •^*^°*  resolution  to  provide 

fofa  tl^2^  f """^  '^»»«on  to  piDvlde 
iCLt.  *'°'P°'*^  ^''^•^  m  the  public  debt 

Tlie  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
^i^'^T  ^"bs^quently  sign^  ^  the 
Prwldent  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ththimond! 

HoiL^^v'o  ^^ '  *  message  from  the 

S^r^o^P""^"^**^^-  delivertd  by 

^  ^^^•."T^"'^  "^*t  the  HoiS 
nas  agreed  to  the  report  bf  thfe'dSm- 

'^r^pL^  Sr'thT^S  ;?a?^& 
wjuae  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 


the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16,  31,  36,  43,  44,  and  46,  and  has 
agreed  thereto,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment. 


HOUSE  BILL  HEU3  AT  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  by  unanimous  consent  until  the 
close  of  business  on  October  1,  1981: 

H.R.  4048.  An  act  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establishing 
their  mutual  boundary  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  Bottoms  near  Saint  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  Elwood,  Kans. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
September  30,  1981,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1033.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina establishing  their  lateral  seaward 
boundary;    and 

S.  1475.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  353  of  the  Energy  FoUcy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 

llie  following  reports  of  committeee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCT,  frran  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  anMndments: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  In  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to  Imple- 
ment the  treaity  of  peace  between  ^ypt  and 
Isrart  (Rept.  No.  97-197) . 

By  Mr.  aABN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Report  entitled  "Second  MbnetAry  Policy 
Report  for  1981  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs"  (Reot. 
No.  97-198). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
OOMMTITEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  Oie  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroes: 

Henry  E.  Thomas,  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  AeaUtant  Secretary  otf  Enecgy  (Intem»- 
Uonal  Affairs). 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  (Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on   Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  of  South  Carolln*,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Fedeml  Emer- 
gency M&nagement  Agency. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  bhe  Judiciary: 

John  Ernest  Lamp,  of  Washington,  to  be 
VS.  Attorney  for  the  Ehstem  Dlsrtrlct  of 
Waahlngton  for  the  term  of  4  yevs; 

Emery  R.  Jordan,  of  Maine,  to  be  UjB. 
Marshal  for  the  Oletrlot  of  Maine; 


J.  Raymond  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  expiring  September  30,  1982; 

Cameron  M.  Batjer,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
for  a  term  of  6  years; 

Olen  H.  Davidson,  of  tdisslsslppl,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

George  Landon  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STEVQfS  (by  request) : 
S.  1683.  A  bill  to  allow  vessels  In  the  for- 
eign trade  receiving  subsidy  to  transport 
cargo  between  the  Island  of  Unalaska,  Alas- 
ka and  the  contiguous  United  States  during 
a  voyage  In  the  foreign  trade;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ck>mmerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Buicpxas) : 
S.  1S83.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  3-year  Fed- 
eral budget  cycle,  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  additional  matters  In  the  Federal  budget, 
to  strengthen  congressional  authorization, 
budget,  and  appropriations  procedures,  to 
strengthen  congressional  oversight  of  Federal 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  by  unani- 
mous consent,  ordered  held  at  the  desk  untU 
the  close  of  business  Tuesday,  October  8, 
1981. 

By  Ut.  RIEOLE: 
S.  1684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue (Tode  of  1954  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
geothermal  energy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Act  of  1956  with  respect  to  Interstate  trust 
operations:    to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  1686.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act   to  provide  that  deposits  of  State  and 
local    governments   will    not   be   subject   to 
reserve  requirements,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Bfr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ntESSLXS)  : 

S.  1687.  A  bill  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  International  Investment  Sur- 
vey Act  of  1976;  considered  and  passed. 

S.J.  Res.  ill.  Joint  Resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request) : 
^.  1682.  A  bill  to  allov7  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade  receiving  qubsidy  to  trans- 
port cargo  belwfeen  the  Island  of  Un- 
alaska, Alaska  and  the  contiguous  United 
States  during  a  voyage  in  the  foreign 
trade';  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

TXANSPOKTATIOK    OF    CABGO    IN    FOKXICN    TIADB 
BETWEEN  UNALASKA,  ALASKA  AND  TKX  CON- 
TIOtTOtJS  ONTTED  STATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 


request  of  the  Aleut  Corp.  of  the  Aleutian 
Island  region  of  Alaska,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  Merchant 
BSarlne  Act  of  1936: 

This  amendment  would  allow  vessels 
constructed  in  U.S.  shipyards  that  are 
presently  limited  to  foreign  commerce 
into  a  portion  of  the  Alaskan  trade. 

Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Island  Territories 
have  enjoyed  a  similar  exemption  from 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  since  its  en- 
actment in  1936.  This  amendment  adds 
Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska  to  the  list  of  non- 
contiguous "domestic"  ports  that  permit 
U.S.  vessels  built  with  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy  to  stop  In  Alaska  en 
route  to  the  Orient. 

American  President  Lines  (APL)  has 
joined  the  Aleut  Corp.  in  this  request 
APL  and  the  Aleut  Corp.  have  signed  a 
trade  agreement  that  is  contingent  upon 
this  proposal.  The  trade  agreement  will 
substantially  impact  cost,  availability 
end  speed  of  ocean  service  to  the  remote 
Aleutian  region  of  Alaska. 

Transportation  issues  within  the  48 
States  are  generally  confined  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  several  available  modes — 
water,  rail,  ro«ul,  or  air.  Alaska  spans 
2.500  miles  within  four  time  zones  and 
33,000  miles  of  coastline,  and  most  of 
the  State  is  limited  to  air  or  water  ac- 
cess. 

We  are  wholly  dependent  upon  ocean 
service  for  even  the  most  basic  neces- 
sities, and  any  proposal  that  directly 


the  geothermal  tax  credit  program.  The 
ms  stipulated,  by  regulation,  that  geo- 
thermtd  tax  credits  shall  not  be  available 
unless  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
water  exceeds  50°  C.  This  definition  ef- 
fectively excludes  most  of  the  coun- 
try, and  most  homeowners  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  credit  by  installing 
groundwater  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
t«ns. 

We  currently  have  the  techncdogy,  in 
the  form  of  heat  pumps,  to  exploit  this 
resource.  Homeowners  in  my  own  State 
of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  other  States  have 
begim  to  recognize  the  potential  of  this 
heating  source,  and  have  installed  these 
systems.  In  fact,  40  States  have  identi- 
fied areas  of  this  type  of  geothermal  po- 
tential, and  some  States  have  instituted 
their  own  tax  credit  program.  The  IRE, 
however,  remains  adament  that  ground- 
water temperatures  must  be  as  least 
122°  F  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Fed- 
eral credit. 

This  resource  is  not  being  expanded 
as  rapidly  as  we  would  hope  due  to  the 
ms  definition.  A  homeowner  may  install 
a  solar  collector  and  qualify  for  a  Federal 
credit,  while  a  groundwater/heat  pump 
system  which  utilizes  water  that  has  been 
indirectly  heated  by  the  Sun,  cannot  re- 
ceive any  Federal  tax  credit.  This  is,  in 
my  view,  unfair,  and  not  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1978. 

The  heat  pump  syst«ns  have  a  much 


thermal  energy'  means  the  natural  beat  of 
the  earth  (at  any  temperature)  which  Is 
stored  In  rocks,  an  aqueous  liquid  or  vapor 
(whether  or  not  under  pressure),  or  any 
other  medium.  A  geothermal  well  shall  In  no 
case  be  treated  as  a  gas  well  for  purposes  of 
this  section  or  section  613A.  and  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  geothermal  property 
which  is  located  outside  the  United  States 
or  Its  possessions." 

(b)     CLABXFICATIOW  OF  AlTLICATION  or  BtFSI- 

Nxsa  CsEorr  and  RxsmsNTiAL  Caxorr  to  Qbo- 

THXKIIAL  PBOPEBTT. 

(1)  8ubparagn4>h  (D)  of  section  44C(c) 
(7)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f<dlowlng:  "In  the  case 
of  a  system  which  uses  both  geothermal  en- 
ergy and  an  energy  source  not  eligible  for 
the  credit  under  this  section,  all  of  the 
equipment  comprising  the  system  shaU  be 
eligible  for  the  credit  If,  on  a  BrlUsh  ther- 
mal unit  basis,  geothermal  energy  pro- 
vides more  than  80  percent  the  energy  In 
a  typical  year  for  which  the  system  Is  de- 
signed. If  less  than  80  percent  of  the  energy 
Is  supplied  by  geothermal  energy,  the  credit 
shall  apply  to  those  portions  of  the  system 
which  produce,  distribute,  or  use  energy 
which  Is  more  than  SO  percent  suppUed  by 
geothermal  energy  (on  an  annual  Brltlab 
thermal  unit  basis) ." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  48(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Appucation  of  OEorr  to  equipment 

WHICH    USES    BOTH    CEOTHTSMAI.    ENEBCT    AND 

ANOTHXB  ENEBCT  souBCE. — In  the  cas*  of  a 
system  which  uses  both  geothermal  energy 
and  an  energy  source  not  eligible  for  the 
credit  under  this  section,  all  of  the  equip- 
ment comprising  the  system  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  credit  If.  on  a  British  thermal  unit 


tfr'ir  °^"^  "''""*  ^^''''^  "^'"^    higher  efllcie^cy  than  fossil  systems.  TWs     ^^-^^'1,7^  t^^  ranS-i°yl.i^- 


scrutiny 

While  I  have  offered  this  proposal  to- 
day without  prejudice  the  issues  raised 
by  such  a  request  are  fundamental,  tmd  I 
feel  that  they  deserve  a  fjiU  he^iring  on 
the  merits.  The  Commerce  Committee 
has,  at  my  request,  scheduled  hearings 
on  thi8  amendment  for  October  16. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un^pimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1683 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  i  1101  et  seq.)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  608  (46  U.S.C.  S  1168)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "Ha- 
waii" the  following:  ",  the  Island  of  Unalaska 
In  the  State  of  Alaska". 

(3)  Section  606(a)  (46  U.S.C.  {  1175(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "Ha- 
waii" the  following:  ",  the  Island  of  Un- 
alaska in  the  State  of  Alaska". 


efficiency  allows  a  homeowner  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  system  in  less  than  5  years, 
and  can  produce  maijor  savings  in  fuel 
use  on  a  nationwide  basis.  I  have  not  en- 
countered any  scientific  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  IRS  limitation  of  50°  C,  and 
feel  that  the  elimination  of  this  arbitrary 
limitation  will  induce  many  people  to 
convert  their  present  systems  to  a  geo- 
thermal/heat  pump  arrangement. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  that  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Its  cost  is  ^timated  to  be 


percent  i 
which  the  system  Is  designed.  If  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  energy  Is  supplied  by  geother- 
mal energy,  the  credit  shall  apply  to  those 
portions  of  the  system  which  produce,  dis- 
tribute, or  use  energy  which  Is  more  than  50 
percent  supplied  by  geothermal  energy  (on 
an  annual  British  thermal  unit  basis) ." 

(C)    CONTOBMINC  AMtNOMENTS. 

(1)  Clause  (U)  of  section  44C(c)  (3)  (B)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "any 
geothermal  deposit"  and  substituting 
"geothermal  energy". 

(3)   cnause  (1)  of  section  44C(c)(6)(A)  of 
such    Code    Is    amended    by    striking    out 
energy  derived  from  the  geothermAl  <l«PO^- 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
S.  1684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  defi- 
nition <of  geotherm&l  energy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

DEFINITION  OF  CBOTHEBMAL  ENEBGT 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  correct  a  serious 
inequity  in  the  current  administration  of 


ilO   million   annually.  This  is  a  small     its"  and  substituting  "geothermal  energy' 

price  to  pay  for  the  energy  savings  that ""''   "'  "-♦'""  "'"  '^'  '* 

could  be  obtained  from  geothermal 
sources,  and  for  removing  the  inequity 
that  the  IRS  has  created  with  its  defini- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1684 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oeothermal  Energy 
Amendments  of  1981". 


CLABIFICATION  OF  DEFINITION  OF 
GBOTHKBMAL  ENBBOT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Oenbbal  Rule.— Paragraph  (3) 
Of  section  613(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (defining  geothermal  deposit) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Oeothebmal  bncbot  defined. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph   (1),  the  term  'geo- 


(3)  Clause  (vlll)  of  section  48(1)  (3)  (A) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"energy  derived  from  a  geothermal  deposit" 
and  substituting  "geothermal  energy". 

(4)  Clause  (11)  of  section  57(a)  (11)  (D)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)   all  geothermal  properties." 
(6)  Subsection  (c)   of  section  363  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  geo- 
thermal deooslt"  and  substltutdng  "geother- 
mal energy". 

(6)  Suboaraeraph  (E)  of  section  485(c) 
(H  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "geothermal  deposits"  and  substituting 
"geothermal  energy". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  613(c)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "geo- 
thermal deposit"  and  substituting  "geother- 
mal well". 

(8)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  618  of  such 
Code  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "deposits"  each  place 
It  appears  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  substituting 
"properties",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Depoalte"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  substituting  "Proper- 
ties". 
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(9)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  014  of  sucb 
Code  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "geotbermAl  deposits" 
In  ttae  text  uid  substituting  "geotbemul 
wells",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Oeothennal  Deposits" 
In  tbe  subsection  heading  and  substituting 
"Oeothermal  Wells". 

(10)  Paragrapb  (1)  of  section  ei4(c)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "oU 
and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  deposits"  e«ch 
place  It  appears  and  substituting  "oU,  gas, 
and  geothermal  wells".« 


By  Mr.  LUOAR: 

S.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  provide  that  deposits  of 
State  and  local  governments  will  not  be 
subject  to  reserve  requirements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
unsvB    ■■Qunnmrn    >KL*Tma    to   araTX 

AND   LOCAL    GOVmNMSNT    DCPOSITS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  assist 
States  and  localities  raise  additional 
revenues  by  easing  restrictions  on  the 
management  of  their  cash  assets. 

State  and  local  governments  are  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  our  current  national 
economic  plight  with  special  severity. 
They  are  accepting  their  share  of  the 
budget  cuts  enacted  by  Congress.  They 
are  impacted  by  inflation  and  dwindling 
revenues.  And,  they  have  been  especially 
hard  hit  in  their  ability  to  raise  capital 
funds  in  the  tax-exempt  bond  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  be  supportive  of 
efforts  which  assist  States  and  localities 
to  raise  additional  revenues  or  realize 
savings  in  their  cost  of  doing  business. 
Earlier  this  year,  Senator  Proxjom  and 
I  joined  our  Banking  Committee  chair- 
man. Senator  Gahh,  in  introducing  S. 
1427.  a  bill  to  help  State  and  localities 
lower  interest  costs  on  the  revenue  bonds 
they  sell  for  capital  improvements  by 
broadening  competition  for  the  under- 
writing of  these  securities.  The  revenue 
bond  bill's  time  has  come.  It  offers  sig- 
nificant interest  rate  savings  to  State 
and  local  revenue  bond  issuers  without 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  falls 
Into  this  same  category.  It  offers  the  po- 
tential of  significant  addlUonal  revenues 
to  States  and  localities  without  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  background  of  this 
issue  begins  with  the  95th  Congress  ex- 
t«iding  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
ability  to  deposit  Treasury  tax  and  loan 
account  funds  in  depository  institutions 
on  demand  at  interest  rates  slightly  be- 
low the  average  Federal  funds  rate  This 
abUity  to  earn  higher  interest  rates  on 
potentially  significant  amounts  of  pub- 
he  funds  is  not  available  currenUy  to  ac- 
counts of  State  and  local  governments. 
My  bill  would  allow  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  take  advantage  of  opportu- 
nities to  earn  the  greatest  return  possible 
on  their  idle  cash. 

State  and  local  governments  will  have 
a  greater  incentive  to  improve  upon  ex- 
isting cash  management  practices  be- 
cause there  will  be  additional  opportuni- 


ties in  placing  deposits  in  financial  histl- 
tutlons.  While  some  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments currently  invest  surplus  funds 
in  the  Treasury  repurchase  market  and 
in  short-term  Treasury  bills,  these  mar- 
kets are  not  always  available,  especially 
to  smaller  units  of  government.  Some 
units  of  government  with  relatively  small 
amounts  of  funds  to  invest  do  not  enter 
these  markets  because  of  Uie  paperwork 
involved  or  the  lack  of  required  mini- 
mum balances.  This  bill  would  allow 
State  and  local  governments  to  deposit 
surplus  funds  in  financial  institutions 
and  to  earn  interest  at  rates  slightly  be- 
low the  Federal  fimds  rate. 

My  bill  also  contains  two  additional 
provisions,  the  first  of  which  conforms 
the  NOW  account  provisions  of  the  1980 
Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  provision  by 
which  we  authorize  banks  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  on  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal demand  accounts. 

The  second  provision  corrects  the 
NOW  account  law  to  make  clear  that 
Congress  intends  States  and  localities  to 
be  eUgible  to  establish  NOW  accounts. 

Presently,  only  special  purpose  govern- 
mental units  can  maintain  NOW  ac- 
coimts  in  banks  if  the  funds  are  in  the 
name  of  or  used  by  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, libraries,  hospitals,  or  other 
medical  facilities.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  (FHLBB)  recently 
proposed  a  ruling  that  would  have  al- 
lowed savings  and  loans  to  offer  NOW 
accounts  to  general  purpose  State  and 
local  government  units.  However,  the 
American  Bankers  Association  success- 
fully challenged  the  ruling  and  obtained 
a  permanent  injunction  prohibiting 
State  and  local  participation  hi  NOW 
accounts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  support  this  measure  which 
will  help  State  and  local  governments 
earn  the  higher  rates  of  return  on  their 
idle  cash  than  might  currently  be  avail- 
able, especially  to  smaller  and  medium 
size  governments  which  lack  the  ability 
to  carry  on  sophisticated  Investment 
programs  of  their  own. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  legis- 
lation has  the  support  of  the  Municipal 
Finance  OfHcers  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities.  I  anticipate  that 
the  banking  community  will  embrace  it 
as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  supportive 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Association  and  a  brief 
technical  statement  outlining  the  in- 
tended impact  of  benefits  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sttppobtivx  RxaoLimoif 

(Concept:  To  give  units  of  State  and  local 
government  the  same  access  to  deposit-tak- 
ing financial  Institutions  presently  enjoyed 
by  the  Federal  Ctovemment.) 

The  federal  government  Is  able  to  deposit 
funds  In  financial  Institutions  (commercial 
banks,  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations,   building    and    loan    aaaociatlona. 


homestead  aaaodatlonB  including  ooopara- 
tlve  banks  and  credit  unions)  on  demand  at 
Interest  rates  slightly  below  the  averag* 
Federal  Funds  rate  In  Treasury  Tax  and 
Loan  note  accounta.  Tbeae  depoalta  are  not 
subject  to  reeenre  requirements.  To  the  ex- 
tent not  insured  by  the  FDIC  at  a  comf>ai«- 
ble  agency,  these  deposlte  must  be  secured 
by  U.S.  Oovemment.  Ooremment  Agency  or 
municipal  securities  or  suitable  loan  psiper. 

In  contract,  state  and  local  government 
demand  deposits  are  subject  to  reserve  re- 
quirements and  cannot  earn  a  rate  higher 
than  the  rate  paid  on  NOW  accounts. 

If  federal  laws  and  banking  regulations 
are  amended  to  permit  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  have  tbe  same  access  to  finan- 
cial institutions  now  enjoyed  by  the  federal 
government,  the  following  will  occur: 

(1)  State  and  local  government  will  have 
a  greater  incentive  to  improve  upon  existing 
cash  management  practices  because  there 
will  be  greater  income  potential  for  cash 
balances  on  hand  for  periods  under  14  days. 
State  and  local  governments  presently  have 
access  to  the  Treasury  repurchase  market  and 
to  short  term  Treasury  Bills  for  periods  of 
one  to  14  days.  These  markets  are  not  always 
available,  especially  to  smaller  units  of  gov- 
ernment. Some  units  of  government  with  rel- 
atively small  amounts  of  funds  to  Invest  do 
not  enter  these  markets  because  of  the  paper- 
work involved. 

(2)  State  and  local  government  as  is- 
suers of  debt  will  benefit  to  the  extent  that 
financial  Institutions  use  municipal  obliga- 
tions to  secure  these  demand  deposits.  One 
would  expect  that  each  state  would  require 
that  bonds  pledged  to  secure  public  deposits. 
One  would  expect  that  each  state  would  re- 
quire that  bonds  pledged  to  secure  public 
deposits  from  that  state  would  be  obligations 
of  that  state  or  its  instrumentalities. 

(3)  Some  states  will  likely  accept  a  pool 
of  home  mortgages  from  within  the  state  as 
collateral  for  public  deposits  placed  in  finan- 
cial Institutions  which  do  not  need  tax  ex- 
empt Income  from  state  and  local  govern- 
ment debt  obUgatlons. 

(4)  Financial  Institutions  will  benefit  by 
their  ability  to  attract  short  term  funds  at 
rates  slightly  below  the  federal  funds  rate. 
Obviously,  any  financial  Institution  which 
now  has  large  amounts  of  state  and  local  de- 
posits on  demand  will  be  worse  off. 

PoLicT    Statement — Iittebxst   KAxmMos    or 
State  and  Local  Oovxenment  DEroerrs 

The  Municipal  Finance  Ofllcers  Association 
is  aware  of  the  ability  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  deposit  Tresisury  tax  and  loan  ac- 
count funds  In  depository  Institutions  on  de- 
mand at  Interest  rates  slightly  below  the 
average  Federal  Funds  rate.  This  ability  to 
earn  higher  interest  rates  on  potentially  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  public  funds  is  not  cur- 
rently available  to  accounts  of  state  and  local 
governments.  MFOA  feels  that  state  and  local 
governments  should  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  earn  the  greatest 
return  possible  on  their  Investments,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  infiation.  taxpayer  re- 
sistance to  increasing  taxes.  Increasing  de- 
mands for  services  and  the  prospective  de- 
cline in  federal  grant  funds.  Providing  for 
the  payment  on  state  and  local  government 
tax  and  loan  accounts  is  a  further  step  to- 
ward removing  the  govemmentally  imposed 
restrictions  on  tbe  payment  of  Interest  on 
various  types  of  accounts  at  financial  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  Municipal  Finance  Ofllcers  Association 
hereby  supports  changing  federal  statutes  to 
allow  state  and  local  governments  to  enjoy 
the  same  access  to  financial  institutions  as 
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the  f ederml  government  to  tbe  earning  poten- 
tial of  aurpltia  funds. 
Adopted:  June  17,  1981. • 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  consent- 
ing to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the 
interstate  covapud  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reeources. 

DCTEBBTAn    COlfTACT    TO    OONBEBVE    OU.    AND 

oAa 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  Senator  Jackson  a  joint  resolution 
which  gives  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  extension  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  interstate  compact  to  conserve 
oil  and  gas  was  originated  by  six  mem- 
ber States  and  consented  to  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1935.  Its  memt}er5hip  has  now 
grown  to  include  30  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ing States  and  6  associate  member 
States.  These  are: 

Member  States:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  California.  Colorado, 
noTlda,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tuclor,  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  New  York,  North  Dakota. 
Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

Associate  States:  Georgia,  Idaho. 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
and  Washington. 

When  the  compact  was  originally  rati- 
fied, major  oilfield  discoveries  and  the 
subsequent  glut  of  oil  and  gas  supplies 
had  resulted  in  substantial  loss  of  cdl  at 
the  surface,  in  wholesale  fiaring  of  gas, 
sjid  in  oil  prices  as  low  as  10  cents  a 
barrel.  As  a  result,  there  was  contamina- 
tion of  the  topsoil  and  contamination  of 
underground  water  supplies.  The  oil  pro- 
ducing States  immediately  concerned 
agreed  on  the  need  for  some  cooperative 
effort  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  compact  is  "to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  preventlMi  of 
I^yslcal  waste  thereof  from  any  cause." 
(Article  n.) 

The  compact  expressly  states  that: 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorise  the  States  joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oU  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  pro- 
mote regimentation,  but  is  limited  to  tbe 
purpose  of  conserving  oU  and  gas  and  pre- 
venting the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
reasonable  limitations.  (Article  V.) 

The  compact  binds  each  signatory 
State  to  enact  laws  to  accomplish  certain 
specified  types  of  oil  or  gas  waste  pre- 
vention. It  also  binds  them  to  enact 
measures  to  deny  access  to  commerce  of 
oil  produced  In  violation  of  its  valid  con- 
servation statutes,  and  to  provide  strin- 
gent penalties  for  waste  of  oil  or  gas. 
Since  most  States  already  had  enacted 
such  measures  prior  to  entering  the  com- 
pact, the  key  substantive  provision  was 
that  establishing  an  Interstate  Oil  Ck>m- 


pact  Commission  composed  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  signatory  State.  Its  duty 
was: 

To  make  inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  such  methods,  practices,  circum- 
stances, and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed 
for  bringing  about  conservation  and  the 
prevention  of  physlcaJ  waste  of  oil  and  gas. 
and  at  such  intervals  ac  said  Commission 
deems  beneficial  It  sbaU  report  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  tbe  several  States 
for  adoption  or  rejection. 

Congress  has  consented  to  extoiskMis 
of  the  compact  at  approximately  2-year 
intervals  from  1935  to  1976.  The  most 
recent  congressional  consent  expired  on 
December  31,  1978. 

Thus,  the  compact  has  been  without 
the  congressional  consent  required  by 
article  1.  section  10,  clause  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  over  32  months. 

Because  of  the  need  for  speedy  con- 
sideration of  this  joint  resolution,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  I  did  not  seek  addi- 
tional cosponsors  prior  to  introduction, 
but  would  invite  and  welcome  any  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  affected 
States  or  otherwise  to  add  their  names 
as  cosponsors  at  their  earliest  conven- 
ience.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    3S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LWGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
351,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act  of 
1977  to  provide  that  the  provisions  of 
such  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand  work. 
s.  STa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  672,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  administer  a  national 
driver  register  to  assist  State  driver 
licensing  oflScials  In  electronically  ex- 
changing information  regarding  the 
motor  vehicle  driving  records  of  certain 
individuals. 

B.    1S4B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levik)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1348,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 

S.    14S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oarn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1427,  a  bill  to 
reduce  financing  cost  to  cities,  coimtles, 
and  States  by  amending  section  5136  of 
tl)e  revised  statutes  to  permit  national 
banks  to  imderwrite  and  deal  in  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  lesi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1631,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Presidential  Commis- 


sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

SENATE   JOINT   HCSOLtmON    97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  tbe 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tbon- 
gas>.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  were  odded 
as  cosponsors  of  Senaite  Joint  Restdution 
97,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
second  full  week  in  October  as  "NatioDsI 
Legal  Secretaries'  Coaii  Observance 
Wedt". 

amendment   no.    661 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PxoxiaRX.  ttie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  .  and  the  SencUor  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr.)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
551  proposed  to  S.  1196,  an  original  un 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  devrfop- 
ment  and  security  assistcmce  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1982,  to  provide  authorities  for 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  CJorpo- 
ration,  and  for  other  puiposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs),  the  Senator  from  Rixode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from 
KTirJiigftn  (Mr.  RiEGLE)  Were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  561  pro- 
posed to  S.  1 196,  an  original  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  development  and 
security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  to  provide  authorities  for  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporatioii, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF    1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.  STl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  development  and  se- 
curity assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  to  provide  authorities  for  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   6TS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  571  to  the  bill 
S.  1196,  supra. 
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ADTHORTTY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

ooMifxmB  ov  nnnoincBrr  amb  fubuc 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  be 
authorised  to  meet  at  9 :  30  a  jn.  aa.  'Hiutb- 
day,  October  1,  to  hold  a  full-committee 
markup  on  S.  1024,  the  Federal  Aid  HU^- 
way  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMiciTm  OM  roasnur  wBjmom 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  October  1.  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  AWACS  and  F-15  enhancement 
arms  sale  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  October  5.  at  2  pjn..  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  AWACS  and  F-15  en- 
hancement arms  sale  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  October  6,  at  2  pjn.,  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  AWACS  and  F-15  en- 
hancement arms  sale  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  October  7.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
a  business  meeting  to  consider  the 
AWACS  package  and  other  committee 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

stXMet  coMMrrrxE  ow  m-ncixiOKNCx 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  be  permitted  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  October  1.  at  9  ajn., 
to  receive  briefings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

■nKXJlfMlTTW  ow  LXCISLATIOM  AWD  UORTS  0» 
AMBUCANS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  Rights  of 
Americans  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
«ie  session  of  the  Senate  at  10  a.m  on 
Thursday,  October  1.  to  discuss  InteUl- 
gence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUNSMOKE   1981 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  in- 
form the  Senate  that  the  top  guns  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  can  be  found  in  the  140th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  of  Colorado  Air 
National  Guard,  based  at  Buckley  Field 
in  Aurora. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Air  Force  con- 
ducted a  worldwide  fighter  gunnery  meet 
at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  in  Nevada.  Units 
from  n.S.  tactical  air  forces  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  from  Air  Guard  and  Air 
Reserve  imlts  all  across  the  country  par- 
ticipated in  the  grueling  weeklong  com- 
petitlcm,  known  as  Gunsmoke  1981. 

Ounsmoke  81  was,  in  a  sense,  the  world 
series  for  Air  Force  attack  pilots  and  the 
ground  crews  who  maintain  their  air- 
craft. Pilots  were  tested  in  their  abilities 
to  bomb,  strafe,  and  navigate,  and  ground 
crews  were  tested  on  their  ability  to  keep 
their  pilots  in  the  air.  The  12  four-air- 
craft teams  which  participated  in  the 
finals  at  Nellis  had  been  selected  after 
stiff  regional  competition. 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared  at  the 
end  of  the  grueling  week,  the  team  from 
the  140th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Buck- 
ley led  by  Lt.  Col.  Wayne  Shultz  had 
won  the  overall  ccHnpetltlcm,  and  Shultz 
had  won  the  individual  Top  Gun  Award. 
In  addition,  Capt.  I^rry  Sitting  won  the 
low-angle  bombing  competition. 

Colorado  is  very  proud  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Shultz,  Captain  Sitting,  and  the 
other  fiying  members  of  the  winning 
team — MaJ.  Joseph  Th<Nnas,  Capt. 
Charles  Betts.  and  Capt.  Larry  Sadler, 
and  of  the  flight  crews  who  were  so  indis- 
pensable in  obtaining  this  victory.  Their 
triumph  was  a  triimiph  not  for  them 
only,  but  for  the  Colorado  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  airplanes  they  flew— the 
Vought  A-7D— as  well.  I  salute  them  all.* 


AGRICULTDRAL  EXPORTS  TO  THE 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  efforts 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
to  warn  of  new  protectionist  efforts  be- 
ing discussed  in  the  Common  Market 
that  could  restrict  U.S.  soybean  exports 
to  the  European  community. 

Under  an  existing  agreement,  the 
United  States  has  free  access  for  its  soy- 
beans into  the  Common  Market.  We 
have  successfully  defended  that  right 
over  the  years,  and  it  now  appears  that 
we  will  have  to  do  so  again. 

The  European  Community  Commis- 
sion seems  to  be  considering  a  proposal 
for  imposing  an  internal  tax  on  vege- 
table and  marine  fats  and  oils.  TTiis  new 
proposal  is  being  raised  In  the  context 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Conunon 
Market  to  include  Spain. 

Secretary  Block,  in  meetings  with  ofB- 
cials  from  the  European  community,  has 
referred  specifically  to  this  proposal  and 
warned  that  the  United  States  will  de- 
fend our  industry  from  such  a  tax.  This 


would  apply  to  oU  produced  from  XJB. 
soybeans  and  thus  would  be  a  vtolatioo 
of  our  aero  duty  binding. 

In  New  York,  the  Secretary  rdter»t«d 
that  position  to  an  intemati(mal  audi- 
ence, explaining  that  "any  actions  such 
as  this  would  lead  to  Immediate  VS. 
count«tu:tion." 

I  oommend  the  Secretary  on  his  strong 
stand  on  this  issue  and  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  continue  its  elTorts  to  assure 
unrestricted  access  of  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oil  intiducts  Into  the 
Common  Market. 


September  30,  1981 
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lOWAN  FOR  FEMA 

•  BCr.  JEPSEN.  &Ir.  President.  I  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Rxcoid  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Journal 
on  July  28,  1981.  The  article  in  question 
is  an  editorial  which  deals  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  of  my  constituents  to 
the  position  of  regional  director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy in  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Regional 
Center.  In  that,  I  take  obvious  pride. 

More  Importantly,  the  editorial  deals 
with  this  newspaper's  perception  of 
the  Reagan  administration  as  viewed 
through  this  appointee,  Patrick  J.  Bre- 
heny.  It  comments  on  his  lack  of  bureau- 
cratic philosophy,  h(Hied  as  an  aide  aa 
the  Hill  for  former  Iowa  Congressmen 
Gross  and  Cherle.  It  conunents  on  his 
philosophy  of  tough  management  and 
the  fact  that  most  bureaus  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  use  that  kind  of 
talent. 

Of  greatest  significance,  it  favorably 
conunents  on  this  administration's  In- 
tent to  reverse  the  order  of  march  from 
Federal  control  to  local  and  State  direc- 
tion, a  keystone  in  this  administration's 
philosophy.  I  believe  this  editorial  com- 
ment by  a  major  newspaper  in  my  State 
tells  me  that  this  administration  and  the 
work  of  the  C(Higress  have  the  support 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

ThR  article  follows: 

lowAN  rox  PEMA 

An  lowan  heads  a  reUtlvrty  new  regional 
federal  agency  created  to  itrnl  with  natural 
and  man-made  ddsastera.  Hla  goal  U  to 
tighten  up  the  organization  and  get  It  back 
to  where  state  and  local  people  can  handle 
It.  reversing  the  order  of  march  which  \isu- 
ally  saw  the  federal  government  responding 
first. 

Patrick  J.  Brebeny  of  Clear  Lake,  director 
of  public  affairs  for  Iowa  Construction  Serv- 
ices and  former  aide  for  10  years  to  lowm 
Congressmen  H.  R.  Oroaa  and  WUUam 
Scherle,  has  been  named  director  of  Region 
VII  of  PEMA.  an  acronym  for  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  with  headquar- 
ters In  Kansas  City. 

PEMA,  created  during  the  administration 
of  President  Carter,  is  the  sdngle  point  of 
contact  within  the  federal  government  for 
the  administration  of  emergency  manage- 
ment. It  is  responsible  for  recovery  from 
natural  disasters  such  as  floods,  blizzards  and 
tornadoes  and  from  man-made  calamities 
such  as  fires  and  nuclear  accidents. 

Several  weeks  ago.  PEMA  had  two  people 
In  Iowa  to  aid  in  making  a  flood  damage 
estimate.  Breheny  said.  "We're  not  over- 
promising.  Just  because  we  are  helping  ttie 


the  damage  does  not  mean  fed- 
eral aid  wUl  be  forthcoming.  If  we  feel  the 
damage  meets  criteria  Congress  has  set,  then 
w«  will  move  In  and  declare  It  a  disaster 
area.  A  bridge  may  have  gone  down,  but  did 
It  go  down  because  of  the  etonn,  or  was  It 
teetering  anyway?" 

Tliat  type  of  comment  does  not  exactly 
lit  the  bureaucratic  mold.  But  it's  an  Indi- 
cation of  Breheny's  pblloeophy  which  was 
boned  in  a  decade  of  association  with  two 
of  Iowa's  most  conservative  congressmen. 
Gross  and  Scherle. 

As  director  of  Region  vn,  Breheny  over- 
sees operations  In  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska, as  well  as  Iowa.  His  Kansas  City 
oiBoe  has  57  employees  and  be  reports  to 
Louis  O.  Oluggrlda.  national  director  of 
PEMA. 

The  outq>oken  lowaa  argues  with  a  con- 
tention that  there  might  be  only  30  minutes 
advance  warning  of  a  nuclear  attack  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  said  two  weeks  would 
be  a  more  realistic  figure.  That  is  because 
the  Russians  would  have  to  move  their  popu- 
lation to  shelter  In  fear  of  reprisal  and  that 
movement  woiUd  be  detected  by  the  United 
States'  monitoring  system.  His  agency  would 
have  charge  of  any  mass  rriocation  of  people. 

Another  little-known  function  of  PEMA  Is 
response  to  terrorism.  Said  he,  "I'm  not  on 
the  HIU  Street  squad.  My  Job  Is  to  back  up 
the  PBI  by  moving  people  out  of  the  area. 
Terrorism  Is  a  growing  concern  In  this  ad- 
ministration. We  are  working  on  plans." 

Breheny  has  a  reputation  for  tough  man- 
agement. Moflt  of  the  bureaus  of  the  federal 
government  could  use  that  talent.^ 


on  the  advene  health  effects  of  long- 
term  exposure  to  drugs. 

We  must  make  use  of  all  of  our  re- 
sources in  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors  to  coimter- 
act  the  appeal  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
We  must  warn  young  people  of  the  dan- 
gers of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  wori^ 
in  our  homes,  schools,  and  communities 
to  make  them  aware  of  alternative  ways 
to  utilize  their  energies  and  abilities.  We 
must  develop  programs  to  help  adoles- 
cents resist  peer  pressure  to  get  high  on 
ala^ol  and  drugs. 

The  "Get  High  on  Yourself"  campaign 
is  a  collaborative  effort  to  focus  attm- 
tkm  on  the  problem  and  to  change  atti- 
tudes toward  drug  and  alcoh<d  abuse.  I 
support  the  aims  and  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 
just  the  beginning  of  direct  efforts  by 
private  businesses  and  concerned  Indi- 
viduals to  ctHnbat  the  abuse  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  by  our  young  people.* 


CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  DRUG  AND 
ALCOHOL  USERS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  that  have  produced  the 
"Get  High  on  Yourself"  campaign 
against  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is  widespread 
among  our  young  people.  In  the  past  two 
deead«^,  the  drug  problem  exploded.  Dur- 
ing the  sixties  and  the  seventies,  there 
were  increases  that  varied  between  ten- 
fold and  thlrtyfold  in  terms  of  levels  of 
use  by  varying  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, particularly  adcdescents  and  young 
adults. 

One  recent  encouraging  sign  is  the  sig- 
nificant decrease  since  1977  of  high 
school  seniors  indicating  approval  of 
regular  marihuana  use,  and  a  decrease 
In  the  last  2  yean  of  their  actual  use  of 
marihuana.  In  spite  of  this  hopeful  turn- 
around, the  overall  drug  problem  con- 
tinues to  b^  very  serious. 

Although  less  dramatically,  alc(^ol 
abuse  has  also  increased  since  the  1960'8. 
In  the  1981  Fourth  Special  Report  to  the 
Congress  on  Alci^ol  and  Health,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
reported  results  of  a  survey  which  classi- 
fied 31.2  percent  of  the  adolescent  sample 
as  alcohol  misusers.  One-third  of  all 
trafllc  fatalities  are  alcohcA  related,  with 
alcohol  abuse  especially  Involved  In  acci- 
dental death  and  injury  among  young 
people. 

All  too  often  this  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
dnws  results  in  loss  of  motivation  and 
family  alienation,  and  Interferes  with 
school  performance  and  childhood  and 
adolescent  development.  The  detrimental 
effects  of  alcohol  abuse  on  health  have 
been  well  documented  and  we  are  now 
beginning  to  accumulate  sclentiflc  data 


INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT   OPPO€ES 
THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 

•  BCr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  fate  of 
the  proposed  Dick^-Lincoln  School 
Lakes  hydroelectric  project  on  the  St. 
John  River  in  northern  Maine  has  been 
debated  extensively  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  As  most  of  my  colleagues  know, 
I  have  been  a  strong  opponent  of  this  ill- 
advised  project. 

On  August  28, 1981,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  filed  the  final  environmental 
impact  statement  (FBIS)  on  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project.  After  reviewing  the 
FEIS,  (m  September  28,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  informed  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quahty  of  its  strong  op- 
position to  the  project. 

Since  many  of  my  colleagues  have  a 
continuing  interest  in  this  matter,  I  am 
Including  the  complete  text  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  letter  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  in  the  Recorb 
at  this  point. 
The  correspondence  follows: 
VB.  DrPAaTMTNT  or  the  Iirmuoa. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  28,  1981. 
Hon.  A.  Alav  Hnx. 

Chairman.  Council  on  Environmental  Qwil- 
ity.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deas  Mb.  Hn,L;  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  reviewed  the  Pinal  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (PEIS)  for  the  Ufl.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
Lakes  Project.  Stolne.  In  our  opinion,  severe 
long-term  adverse  environmental  impacts 
will  occur  if  this  project  is  implwnented  as 
proposed.  Project-Induced  losses  include  the 
large-scale  destruction  of  terrestrial  and 
aquatic  resources  and  the  elimination  of  an 
Important  wilderness  recreational  area.  Miti- 
gation of  these  losses  has  not  been  adequate- 
ly addressed,  and  those  mitigation  measures 
proposed  are  not  an  Integral  part  of  the  proj- 
ect but  the  subject  of  a  separate  authoriza- 
tion. Pnirthermore,  the  PETS  does  not  address 
alternatives  that  would  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydroelectric  potential  of  the  St. 
John  River  Basin  while  maintaining  Its 
unique  natural  resource  and  recreational 
values. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Secretary  Watt  has 
consistently  opposed  this  project  on  envlrtm- 
mental  grounds  while  holding  previous  posi- 
tions In  the  Federal  Government.  I  also  have 
longstanding  familiarity  with  this  project 
and  hydropower  projects  In  general  because 


of  my  experience  with  the  BonnerUle  Power 
Admlnlartratlon  and  share  the  Secretazy** 
concern. 

We  have  maintained  close  coordination 
with  the  Corps  since  1975.  In  spite  of  our  ex- 
tensive efforts,  disagreements  persist  with 
the  Corps  over  our  longstanding  concerns 
about  both  the  serious  environmental  effects 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  mitigation.  Since 
filing  of  the  PEIS  signifies  an  intent  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  project  as  proposed,  we  beUeve 
action  by  the  CouncU  is  appropriate.  We  have 
advised  the  Corps  of  our  Intention  to  rsfer 
this  matter  to  you. 

The  enclosed  statement  supports  our  con- 
clusions. We  axe  prepared  to  discuss  the  la- 
sues  with  you  at  your  earliest  oonvenleaoe. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  Paul  Hodkl. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

STATSMnrr  or  Tta  VS.  DtftantxmT  or 

THS  iMTEBIOa 

(Concerning     the     Dlckey-Llnooln     School 

Lakes  Project,  Maine— UB.  Army  Corps  of 

Engineers) 

During  review  of  the  draft,  revised  draft, 
and  supplemental  draft  EIS's  for  this  proj- 
ect, the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  weU  as 
other  Federal  agencies  pointed  out  an  array 
of  deficiencies.  On  most  points  the  Pinal  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  (FEIS)  does 
not  respond  satisfactorUy  to  our  concerns. 
One  of  the  most  serious  deficlendea  Is  the 
failure  to  address  adequately  mitigation  of 
unavoidable  project-Induced  losses  of  flsh 
and  wildlife   and   recreational  resources. 

A.  Completion  of  the  project  as  proposed 
by  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  wUl 
permanently  and  adversely  alter  the  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  ecosystem  of  the  St.  John 
River  valley.  The  project  will  resiUt  In: 

1.  The  Inundation  of  278  mUes  of  streams 
and  rivers  In  the  basin.  66  mUes  of  which 
are  along  the  main  stem  of  the  St.  John 
River. 

2.  The  inundation  of  00,456  acres  oi  ter- 
restrial habitat  (excluding  waterways,  lakes 
and  ponds) . 

3.  Construction  of  386  miles  of  transmis- 
sion lines  through  northwestern  Maine. 
northern  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

The  PEIS  filed  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  August  28,  1981,  rec- 
ognizes most  of  the  adverse  Unpacts  but,  m 
our  opinion,  underestimates  their  severity 
and  long-term  nature.  The  Corps  concludes 
that  the  environmental  losses  are  offset  by 
the  economic  gains  to  be  derived  frMO  hy- 
droelectric generation.  We  do  not  agree. 

The  Corps  states  that  their  proposed  miti- 
gation plan  would  replace  100  percent  of  ths 
wildlife  habitat  productivity  lost  due  to 
project  implemenUtlon.  We  do  not  bellev* 
this  to  be  the  case  as  stated  Ui  our  letters 
to  the  Corps  on  May  13.  18«0.  and  December 

29  1980. 

B  The  project  as  proposed  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  following  environ- 
mental requirements  and  policies. 

1.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act.— The  Corps  Is  not  proposing  adequate 
mitigation  for  imavoidable  project  induced 
losses.  Further,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
any  mitigation  will  ever  be  accomplished 
since  the  Corps  Is  requesting  separate  au- 
thorization for  mitigation.  We  believe  the 
Fish  and  WHdllfe  Coordination  Act  author- 
lees  the  Corps  to  mitigate  for  project  In- 
duced losses. 

2  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. — 
Section  102e  of  NEPA  requires  the  action 
agency  to  studv.  develop,  and  describe  ap- 
propriate alternatives  to  recommended 
courses  of  action  li  any  prooosal  that  Invol- 
ves unresolved  conflicts  concemlne  alterna- 
tive uses  of  available  resources  The  PEIS  falls 
to  studv  less  damaging  alternatives  that 
would  allow  development  of  the  hydroelee- 
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trlcal  potentUI  of  the  St.  Jobn  Baoln  while 

protecting  the  unique  natural  resource  and 
recreational  values  of  this  basin. 

3.  Ck>uncil  on  Environmental  Quality 
Ouideltnee  for  Interagency  Consultation  to 
Avoid  or  Mitigate  Adverse  Effecta  on  Rivers 
In  the  Nationwide  Inventory. — ^The  project 
will  permanently  alter  sections  of  the  St. 
JcAm  River,  the  Big  Black  River,  and  the 
UtUe  Black  River  listed  by  the  DepwUnent 
of  the  Interior  in  July  1981  in  the  Nationwide 
Inventory  of  potential  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers. 

C.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  believes 
the  project,  as  proposed.  Is  environmentally 
unsatisfactory  as: 

1.  It  would  permanently  alter  the  aquatic 
ecosystem  of  378  miles  of  streams  and  rivers. 

a.  It  would  destroy  80.455  acres  of  ter- 
restrial habitat  (excluding  waterways,  Jakes 
and  ponds) .  and  associated  wildlife  resources. 

3.  It  would  eliminate  over  1300  acres  of 
wetlands  used  as  breeding  habitat  by  black 
duck,  a  species  whose  population  is  in  de- 
cline, and  Important  sununer  foraging  area 
for  moooe. 

4.  It  would  destroy  36.893  acres  of  deer 
wintering  areas  affecting  50  percent  of  the 
deer  within  the  St.  John  Region's  684.500 
acres.  The  mitigation  proposed  by  the  Corps 
would  compensate  for  less  than  half  of  this 
habitat  loss. 

5.  It  would  destroy  critical  riparian  habi- 
tats which  support  several  unusual  plants 
including  the  endangered  Furbish  lousewort. 

«.  It  would  permanently  alter  65  miles  of 
the  St.  John  River,  plus  29  miles  of  the  Big 
Black  River,  plus  27  miles  of  the  Uttle  Black 
River  all  of  which  were  listed  in  July  1981  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  meeting 
the  criteria  for  deslgnaUon  as  potential  wild 
and  scenic  rivers.  The  St.  John  River  is  the 
largesrt  and  longest  undeveloped  river  in  the 
northeast,  and  the  largest  river  in  one  of  the 
largest,  least  accessible  and  most  primitive 
geographical  units  east  of  the  MUslsslppi 
River.  The  Big  Black  and  Little  Black  Rivers 
are  listed  as  two  of  the  ten  least  developed 
rivers  within  the  entire  northeast  region. 

D.  The  project  as  proposed  will  result  in 
degradation  of  a  nationally  signlHcant  en- 
vironmental resource.  Project-Induced  losses 
include  the  large-scale  destruction  of  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  resources,  and  elimina- 
tion Of  an  important  wildemees  recreational 

E.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the 
project  since  1975.  We  have  recommended 
against  project  construction  since  January  4 
1978.  We  first  advised  the  Corps  of  our  pos- 
sible intention  to  refer  this  project  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  our 
March  1.  1979.  comments  on  the  Revised 
Draft  EIS.  We  have  continually  recommended 
what  we  feel  is  adequate  mitigation  for 
project-induced  losses  in  the  event  the  proj- 
ect U  constructed  over  ova  objections  Al- 
though we  accept  some  of  the  mitigation 
recoBMnendatlons  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the  portions  of  the 
proposal  that  wiU  cause  major  long  term 
advert  impacts  have  not  been  modified  or 
adequately  mitigated. 

,o«  w°^''^  ■"  ***•  ""J^'  "t*!*  ^••'en  since 
1976  by  the  Department  to  resolve  the  issues: 

1.  Since  April  20.  1976,  a  series  of  reports 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Corps  to  aasist  in  their 
planning. 

a.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  made 
extensive  comments  on  the  various  draft 
environmenui  impact  statements,  revised 
draft  environmental  impact  statements,  and 
draft  supplement  environmental  Impact 
statements.  We  have  consistently  recom- 
mended against  project  construction  We 
have  continually  recommended  what  we  feel 
Is  adequate  mitigation  If  the  project  is  con- 
structed over  our  objections.  We  have  in- 
fwmed  the  Corps  and  the  Department  of 
■nergy  of  our  possible  referral  intentions  in 


letters  of  Blarch  1,  1979.  May  13,  1980,  and 
December  11,  1980. 

3.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  representative* 
met  with  staff  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  on  June  4,  1980,  to  dis- 
cuss fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  plans  and  to 
clarify  why  we  felt  that  the  Corps'  proposed 
mitigation  was  Inadequate.  In  our  comments 
on  the  proposed  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  Pish  and  Wildlife  Mitigation  (De- 
cember 39,  1980).  we  stated  that  we  agreed 
with  part  of  the  Corps  mitigation  plan  but 
that  we  felt  that  the  wildlife  mitigation  plan 
was  unacceptable.  We  mainuined  our  recom- 
mendation that  the  project  not  be  con- 
structed and  reiterated  our  possible  r«ferral 
Intentions. 

4.  In  addition,  there  have  been  numerous 
field  level  contacts  and  meetings  between 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  parBonnel. 

F.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mends that  CEQ  become  involved  in  discus- 
sions with  us  and  the  Corps  with  the  objec- 
tive of  mediating  our  differences. 

The  goals  should  t>e  to: 

1.  Have  the  Corps  withdraw  its  EIS  on  this 
project  and  have  the  Corps  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  with  other  agencies  as  ap- 
propriate, work  together  in  developing  a  plan 
that  preserves  the  unique  natural  resource 
and  recreational  values  of  the  upper  St.  John 
while  providing  hydroelectric  power.  Such  a 
solution  could  be  developed  by  eliminating 
Dickey  Dam  and  concentrating  on  low  head 
hydro  development. 

a.  Have  the  President  recommend  amend- 
ing the  project  authorization  as  needed  to 
accomplish  the  above  goals  and  to  provide 
for  appropriate  mitigating  measures. 

U.S.    DKrARTMENT   OP   TKE   iMmUOB. 

Washington.  DC.  September  28, 1981. 
Lt.  Gen.  J  K.  Bbatton, 

Chief  of  Engineers.  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Kn- 
gineera.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Bratton:  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  reviewed  the  Final  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  (FEIS)  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  Lakes  Project.  Maine.  In  our 
opinion,  severe  long-term  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  will  occur  if  this  project  Is 
Implemented  as  proposed.  Project-induced 
losses  Include  the  large-scale  destruction  of 
terrestrial  and  aquatic  resotirces  and  the 
elimination  of  an  important  wilderness  rec- 
reational area.  Mitigation  of  these  losses  has 
not  been  adequately  addressed,  and  those 
mitigation  measures  proposed  are  not  an 
Integral  part  of  the  project  but  the  subject 
of  a  separate  authorization.  Furthermore, 
the  FETS  does  not  address  alternatives  that 
would  allow  the  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric potential  of  the  St.  John  River  Basin 
while  maintaining  its  unique  nattiral  re- 
source and  recreational  values. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Secretary  Watt 
has  consistently  opposed  this  project  on  en- 
vironmental grounds  while  holding  previous 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government.  I  also 
have  longstanding  familiarity  with  this 
project  and  hydropower  projects  In  general 
because  of  my  experience  with  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  share  the 
Secretary's  concern. 

The  administrative  record  indicates  that 
our  two  respective  Departments  are  at  an 
Impasse  In  resolving  these  conflicts.  There- 
fore, we  are  referring  this  matter  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  specified  in  40 
CFR  1504.  A  copy  of  our  supporting  docu- 
mentation is  enclosed.  We  request  that  you 
take  no  action  to  implement  this  proposal 
until  the  Council  acts  upon  the  referral. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
the  further  planning  and  analysis  of  this 
project. 

Sincerely. 

DONAU)  Paui.  Hodxl, 

Acting  Secretary.% 


STATUS  OF  MACHIAS  SEAL  ISLAND 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  of  this  year,  the  Senate  ratified 
the  Maritime  Boundary  Settlement 
Treaty  with  Canada.  This  treaty,  which 
is  awaiting  approval  by  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  will  place  the  competing 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Maine  before  a  Chamber  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for 
final  determination. 

When  this  treaty  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  spoke  in  support  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  I  felt  it  important  to  note 
that  the  treaty  will  not  address  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  the  status  of 
Machias  Seal  Island.  This  island,  which 
is  situated  11  nautical  miles  seaward  of 
Cutler.  Maine,  is  small  but  carries  great 
significance  for  the  fishermen  of  Maine. 
As  I  noted  in  my  statement  on  the 
Maritime  Boundary  Treaty,  a  rich  lob- 
ster fishery  Ues  just  off  Machias  Seal  Is- 
land and  Maine  lobstermen  have  laid 
their  traps  there  for  generations. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  News,  which  is  published  in 
Stonington.  Maine,  contains  an  article 
which  sets  forth  the  background  of  the 
Machias  Seal  Island  dispute  and  its  cur- 
rent status.  I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public.  I  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  reemphasize  the  importance 
of  this  island  to  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Maine. 

The  article  follows: 
Machias  Seal  Island  Boxtitdart  Problems 
Won't  Be  Settled 
(By  Jon  Lai  tin) 
Canadian  and  US  fishermen  have  peace- 
fully coexisted,  more  or  less,  within  the  dis- 
puted waters  around  the  Machias  Seal  Is- 
land for  nearly  a  cenury.  That  situtalon  may 
continue  for  another  100  years,  says  a  State 
Department  olBcial. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  an  agreement 
ratified  by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Reagan  to  submit  the  ocean-l>order  dispute 
to  the  binding  arbitration  of  the  World 
Court,  will  not  settle  the  question  concern- 
ing the  little  Island,  1 1  nautical  miles  south- 
east of  Culter,  ME.  According  to  David  Col- 
son,  senior  attorney  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, if  the  Canadians  also  ratify  the  agree- 
ment, the  Court  will  be  asked  to  decide  the 
boundary  from  a  point  approximately  20 
miles  seaward  of  the  island  and  beyond  to 
Oeorges  Bank. 

■•Politically  we  werent  In  a  position  to 
arbitrate  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and 
neither  were  the  Canadlsms."  says  Colson. 
"The  State  Department  Is  not  going  to  ini- 
tiate any  activity  (concerning  Machias  Seal 
Island)." 

The  Canadian  boundary  line  runs  from 
within  the  Grand  Manan  Channel  to  a 
point  west  of  Flowers  Rock  and  then  to  a 
cordlnate  7%  miles  west  of  the  Island.  The 
US  line  runs  2  miles  east  of  the  Island.  At 
a  point  approximately  20  miles  seaward, 
the  two  lines  cross.  It  Is  from  this  point  the 
World  Court  may  someday  make  a  decision, 
one  that  will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
George  Bank  fishermen. 

Unless  the  state  of  Maine  or  its  elected 
representatives  lobby  for  an  official  resolu- 
tion to  the  Machias  Seal  Island  dlsoute.  the 
waters  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Canadian  out- 
post will  remain  a  no-man's-land  for  an- 
other generation  of  lobster  and  scallop 
fishermen. 

The  question  of  the  island's  sovereiirnty 
dates  back  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  signed  at 
the    end    of    the    Revolutionary    War.    The 
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treaty's  general  language  concerning  the  is- 
lands off  Nova  Scotia  and  the  US  is  the  basis 
of  the  disagreement. 

THE  BUZE  OIBSENTION 

The  tT8  has  apparently  always  taken  the 
position  that  Machias  Seal  Island  was  Its 
possession.  So,  when  in  the  mid-1800s  Cana- 
da queried  the  US  about  building  a  light- 
house on  the  Island  to  assist  navigation 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  it  caused  little  con- 
cern. Nothing  was  put  into  writing.  The 
lighthouse  was  built  and  has  been  manned 
by  Canadians  to  the  present  time.  It  wasn't 
until  the  1920s  when  the  diplomatic  chan- 
nels began  to  buzz  with  dissentlon. 

Former  Department  of  Marine  Resources 
(DMR)  Commissioner  Vlnal  Look,  who  grew 
up  in  Cutler.  MB.  says  he  has  always  con- 
sidered Machias  Seal  Island  US  territory.  In 
the  early  1970s  while  he  was  chief  warden  for 
the  department,  he  recalls  the  first  of  several 
spats  between  US  and  Canadian  fishermen. 

The  Canadians,  who  are  restricted  by  a 
closed  season  for  lobsters  from  June  to  No- 
vember, began  to  resent  US  lobstermen  who 
were  fishing  the  same  waters  around  the 
island.  According  to  Look.  Canadian  ofllcials 
told  the  Maine  lobstermen  they  would  have 
to  take  their  traps  out  during  the  Canadian 
closure.  DMR  officials  advised  US  fishermen 
they  could  continue  fishing  that  area.  Maine 
state  boats  and  aircraft  maintained  a  surveil- 
lance around  the  Island  for  several  days  to 
support  the  lobstermen's  rights  to  fish  where 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  fished  be- 
fore them. 

Commissioner  Ronald  Green  of  DMR  con- 
tacted the  State  Department  concerning  the 
Incident.  A  protest  was  relayed  to  the  Ca- 
nadian government.  Canada  then  backed  off. 
Look  recalls. 

OTTAWA,  TO  WASHINCTON.  TO  MAINE 

The  next  conflict  occurred  in  1972  when 
Canadian  scallopers  were  observed  In  the  dis- 
puted waters  at  a  time  when  the  fishery  vras 
closed  to  US  fishermen.  Someone  in  Maine 
state  government  decided  to  force  US  laws  on 
the  Canadians.  "We  wanted  to  let  them 
(Canadians)  know  we  had  control  of  the 
area."  says  Look. 

The  chief  warden  fiew  over  the  area  and 
spotted  i.he  drageers  just  west  of  the  Island. 
Coastal  wardens  Roger  Allen  and  Bob  Bums 
pulled  their  boat  alongside  to  Inform  the 
Canadian  fishermen  the  area  was  closed  to 
scalloping.  The  Canadians  steamed  off  with- 
out arguing  the  matter. 

But  It  wasn't  long  before  Ottawa  contacted 
Washington.  Word  soon  came  down  to  Maine 
to  lay  off.  Peaceful  coexistence  was  becoming 
the  official,  unwritten  government  policy. 

Just  before  the  US  300-MlIe  limit  was 
signed  Into  law  in  1976.  the  Canadians 
jimiped  the  gun  and  extended  their  bound- 
ary line.  When  the  US  published  its  line  soon 
after  It  left  a  gao  as  wide  as  20  miles  claimed 
by  both  countries. 

I^lrther  confiict  was  avoided  when  both 
governments  later  informally  agreed  they 
would  have  jurisdiction  only  over  their  own 
boats  within  the  disputed  waters.  If  an 
American  or  Canadian  fishing  vessel  strayed 
over  one  or  the  other  lines.  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel from  either  country  were  quick  to  nab 
the  offenders. 

When  the  Canadian  boat  Windy  Bird 
strayed  within  three  miles  of  Cutler  trawl- 
ing for  groundfish,  it  was  seized,  then  re- 
leased with  a  warning.  Loolt  savs  this  action 
may  have  contributed  to  the  relatively 
lenient  fine  levied  aealnst  a  Stonlneton 
(MEi  lobsterman  who  was  caught  bv  Ca- 
nadians in  their  waters  a  few  years  later. 

Marine  Patrol  Officer  Bob  Bums  says  he 
has  received  complaints  from  the  Canadians 
when  American -owned  lobster  buoys  were 
qmtted  over  the  line.  "It  doesn't  have  to  be 
too  far  over  before  they  say  something  about 
it."  notes  Bums. 


aCA  IS  ALWATS  BOXUMG 

About  36  US  fishermen  ooDtinue  to  haul 
their  traps  near  the  ialazid  when  weather 
conditions  make  the  11 -mile  trip  from  Cutler 
or  the  a6-mUe  joumey  from  Jonesport  fea- 
sible. The  trip  must  be  made  during  slack 
tide  as  the  buoys  go  under  when  the  tide  is 
running  in  or  out. 

Calm  waters  near  the  coast  are  usuaUy  no 
Indication  of  the  sea  conditions  near  Machine 
sea  Island.  "The  water  is  always  boUing  out 
there,"  sajrs  Burns.  But  that  usuaUy  doesn't 
inhibit  either  fishermen  or  bird  watchers 
who  travel  to  the  secluded  outpoct  not 
more  than  a  half-mile  in  length. 

Some  Maine  fishermen  have  supplemented 
their  Incomes  transporting  ornithologists  to 
the  island  of  pmfflns  and  oepreys.  The  Cana- 
dian lighthouse  personnel  come  out  to  the 
launching  ramp  to  assist  any  atten4>ted 
landing  in  the  choppy  waters. 

LITTLE  EMPHASIS  ON  MACHIAS  SEAL 

"People  up  there  will  get  along  fine  aa 
long  as  Ottawa  and  Washington  dont  get 
involved,"  says  Colson.  "As  long  as  flshermMi 
don't  start  shooting  at  each  other,  both  gov- 
ernments will  probably  leave  weU  enough 
alone." 

But  discussions  have  taken  place  in  Wash- 
ington to  settle  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 
Colson  recalls  a  state  department  suggestion 
In  1978  to  make  MsK:hla6  Seal  Island  an  in- 
ternational bird  sanctuary  and  work  out  a 
Joint  fishing  agreement  with  the  Canadians 
for  the  surrounding  waters.  The  matter  never 
went  beyond  the  proposal  stage. 

Look  Is  disappointed  that  the  dispute  stlU 
remains  unsettled.  "When  federal  officials 
are  discussing  fisheries  problems  they  tend 
to  forget  Machias  Seal  Island,"  be  notes. 
"They're  more  concerned  with  Georges 
Bank." 

Washington,  now  pressing  its  territorial 
air  rights  over  the  waters  near  Lebanon  and 
Korea,  apparently  is  not  about  to  create  a 
hubbub  over  a  strategically  unimportant 
Island  and  waters  offering  a  livelihood  to 
only  25  Maine  fishermen. 

"There's  Just  not  going  to  be  the  empha- 
sis put  on  It  I  feel  they  (Washington) 
should,"  says  Look  with  resignation.* 


mOH  INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
months  now,  I  have  taken  the  floor  vir- 
tually every  day  to  warn  of  the  economic 
collapse  that  seems  to  me  to  be  inevi- 
tably on  its  way  imder  the  pressure  of 
exorbitantly  high  interest  rates. 

Earlier  this  week,  for  a  period  of  time, 
that  financial  Armageddon  seemed  to  be 
here.  The  stock  markets  in  Tokyo.  Lon- 
don, Zurich,  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
trialized world,  plunged.  Fortunately,  by 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  stock  market 
in  this  country  had  rallied  to  an  18.55- 
point  rise  in  the  Dow  Jones  index,  and 
by  this  morning,  the  Tokyo  market  had 
also  reboimded.  The  econ<Hnic  news  in 
other  capitals  was  not  as  good. 

This  week,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  as  well  as  other 
financial  publications  throughout  the 
world,  are  offering  analyses  of  what 
happened. 

One  of  the  more  bizarre  explanations 
is  that  the  doomsday  predictions  of  one 
economic  analyst  so  shook  the  indus- 
trial world  that  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  stock  market.  While  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  the  qualifications  or 
reputation  of  an  analyst  such  as  Mr. 
Granville.  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe 
that  the  words  of  one  man  could  cause 


the  woiid  financial  community  to  quake 
to  its  very  foundations — not  at  least  if 
it  were  in  a  sound  and  stalde  condition. 
I  find  it  far  easier  to  accept  the  anal- 
sis  that  high  interest  rates  in  this 
country  in  particular  was  a  majw  fac- 
tor In  the  market  action.  To  be  sure, 
the  plunge  on  the  British  stock  exchange 
had  to  do  with  the  increase  in  British 
interest  rates,  tnit  even  that  was  tied  to 
high  interest  rates  in  the  United  States. 

On  September  14,  the  Thatoher  gov- 
ernment authorized  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  raise  the  effective  minimum 
interest  rate  on  bank  borrowing  from 
12  to  14  percent,  to  protect  the  exchange 
value  of  the  pound.  Such  action  was 
necessary  partly  because  of  the  disparity 
between  British  interest  rates  and  the 
then  20-percent  prime  interest  rate  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  adverse 
effect  of  high  interest  rates  on  domestic 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  <Mily 
one  component  of  the  problem,  albeit  a 
very  important  component.  The  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  coimtiy  is  intri- 
cately interwoven  with  the  financial 
fabric  of  the  other  Western  industrial- 
ized nations  of  this  world,  and  through 
them,  tied  to  the  economy  of  virtually 
every  nation  of  the  world. 

An  economic  dislocation  here  is  not 
only  felt  in  Tulsa,  Muskogee,  and  Okla- 
homa City,  but  also  in  Bonn,  LcmdMi, 
Paris,  and  Sydney. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
cancer  of  high  interest  rates  must  tie 
dealt  with  now,  not  2  or  3  months  or  2 
or  3  years  from  now,  but  now.  Perhaps 
the  next  time  the  stock  markets  of  the 
world  begin  to  slide,  they  will  keep  on 
going.  Then  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  articles  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Uie  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  S^temher 
1981] 

"BX-W!   MOWBAT" 

Yesterday's  stock  market  jitters  began  in 
Tokyo,  spread  to  Hong  Kong,  swept  on  to 
London  and  ended  up  in  New  York.  But 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  was  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  world-wide  "panic"  the 
tabloids  were  proclaiming  In  their  early  edi- 
tions. London  had  a  late  rebound  from  the 
spectacular  early  losses.  In  New  York,  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  finished  up 
18.56  on  the  day.  Joe  GranviUe's  efforts  to 
shake  the  world  at  its  foundations  had  fall- 
en somewhat  short  of  the  mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  yesterday's  New  York 
rally  notwithstanding,  the  stock  markets 
are  not  exactly  happy  places  ttoese  days,  at 
least  not  lor  anyone  with  bullish  inclina- 
tions. And  however  much  the  White  House 
might  chllde  Wall  Street  for  its  lack  of  faith. 
It  doesn't  hurt  to  think  seriously  once  to 
awhile  about  why  stocks  are  winning  so  Ut- 
tle investor  favor. 

In  England,  the  answer  Is  fairly  simple. 
The  burdens  of  Mrs.  Thatcher's  economic 
policies  have  aU  faUen  on  the  jHlvate  sector, 
which  wasn't  In  very  good  shape  to  start 
with.  The  VAT  tax  bite,  erratic  monetary 
poUcy  and  the  dim  prospects  for  anv  serious 
paring  of  the  size  of  the  public  sector  do 
not  encourage  E:ngllsb  businessmen  to  think 
that  their  debt-heavy  balance  sheets  are 
going  to  markedly  improve  soon.  The  strong 
showing  by  left-vrint^r  Tony  Benn  at  the 
Labor  Party  Conference  also  didn't  help, 
suggesting  as  It  did  that  when  and  If  Labor 
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in»k«  «  comebkck  It  will  push  BrlUln  even 
further  to  tbe  left.  And  flnAlly,  there  U  the 
•Unple  explanation  that  another  booat  In 
Interest  ratee  made  fixed  Interest  Invest- 
ments more  attractive  than  stocks. 

Indeed,  simple  explanations  of  market  be- 
havior have  much  to  reconunend  them.  In- 
vestors in  both  the  U.S.  and  England  have 
no  trouble  doing  their  arithmetic.  And  so 
long  as  Interest  rates  stay  high,  debt  will 
probably  look  more  attractive  than  equities. 
If  the  stock  markets  are  to  recover,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  botih  countries  to  continue 
to  push  down  Inflation  and  encourage  pri- 
vate sector  growth. 

The  Thatcher  failures  tell  ua  nothing 
about  prospects  under  tbe  Reagan  program, 
which  makes  its  genuine  beginning  this 
week.  Mr.  Rea«an  has  provided  tax  reUef 
for  the  private  sector  and  has  made  at  least 
some  headway  against  tbe  growtb  of  tbe  pub- 
lic sector. 

The  markets  are  nervous  but  the  tabloids 
were  premature  in  describing  a  panic.  What 
we  can  learn  from  the  markets  Is  that  ex- 
pectations of  an  overnight  recovery  from 
policies  many  years  in  the  making  were 
overly  opUmlsUc.  It  wlU  most  likely  be  some 
time  yet  before  everyone  begins  to  feel  com- 
fortable with  the  new  regime. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  39,  IMl] 

Stock  Prices  Fau.  m  Majob  Maskxts 

Trkoochoot   World 

(By  Leonard  Downle  Jr.) 

London. — Share  prices  on  the  stock 
markets  of  London.  Tokyo.  Zurich  and  much 
of  the  Industrialized  world  plummeted  today 
amid  gloomy  world  economic  predictions  and 
the  continued  pressure  of  high  U,S.  Interest 
rates. 

Prices  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
after  plunging  nearly  30  points  by  noon— 
the  equivalent  of  a  64-polnt  drop  In  the  U.S. 
Dow  Jones  Index — closed  17.2  points  down, 
the  latest  of  several  near-record  drops  It  baa 
suffered  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  Tokys  stock  market  suffered  one  of  Its 
worst  days  ever,  and  prices  In  Zurich  re- 
corded their  biggest  loss  In  six  years.  The 
Duesseldorf  stock  exchange  had  its  biggest 
drop  this  year  and  prices  also  plunged  In 
Hong  Kong,  Sydney,  Toronto  and  Parts. 

The  major  exception  to  the  worldwide 
stock  market  drop  was  the  United  States. 
where  Wall  Street  rallied  with  an  18.56-polnt 
rtse  In  the  Dow  Jones  index.  (The  Tokyo 
market  rebounded  sharply  In  early  trading 
Tuesday,  however,  following  the  Wall  Street 
rally.  Washington  Post  correspondent  Tracy 
Dahlby  reported.] 

The  dramatic  drop  followed  several  days  of 
sliding  prices  In  major  stock  exchanges.  Most 
market  analysts  have  attributed  the  world- 
wide slump  to  fears  about  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit.  If  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration Is  unsuccessful  In  meeting  its  stated 
budget-cutting  goals,  many  investors  abroad 
fear,  extensive  U.S.  Treasury  borrowings 
could  keep  interest  rates  high  and  lead  the 
world  to  an  economic  depression. 

Some  aneaysts  also  said  the  stock  slide 
could  have  been  given  momentum  by  pessi- 
mistic predictions  late  last  week  by  VS. 
stock  analyst  Joseph  Oranvllle.  who  warned 
of  huge  drops  on  the  London.  Wall  Street 
and  other  stock  exchanges. 

While  the  losses  mean  severe  economic 
consequences  in  most  of  the  world  exchanges, 
they  are  also  expected  to  have  serious 
political  repercussions  in  Britain. 

The  drop  continued  a  steep  two-week  slide 
being  called  "the  black  fortnight"  here  that 
has  created  a  crisis  atmosphere  In  financial 
circles  and  added  considerably  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  of  Prime  SJln- 
Uter  Margaret  Thatcher.  The  Financial 
Times  Index  of  30  leading  stocks  has  now 
plummeted  96  points  In  11  trading  days  a 
tfrop  of  17  percent  that  has  wiped  an  esti- 


mated  930  billion  off  the  paper  value  of 
British  industry. 

Blarket  analysts  blame  the  loss  of  Investor 
confidence  here  on  growing  pessimism  about 
the  future  of  Britain's  battered  economy  and 
Thatcher's  monetarist  policies  after  a  period 
of  optimism  earlier  this  year  that  the  coun- 
try might  be  starting  to  pull  out  of  its  worst 
recession  In  a  half-century. 

The  fall  here  began  Sept.  14  when  the  gov- 
ernment authorized  the  Bank  of  England  to 
raise  the  effective  mlnimtmi  interest  rate  on 
bank  borrowing  from  12  to  14  percent  to  pro- 
tect the  exchange  value  of  the  pound.  Partly 
because  of  the  disparity  between  the  British 
rate  and  the  20  percent  prime  rate  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  drawn  money  away 
from  Britain,  the  pound's  dollar  value  has 
shriink  from  $3.47  earlier  thU  year  to  $1.78 
today. 

Analysts  said  the  Increase  in  British  in- 
terest rates  was  a  big  blow  to  confidence  in 
Thatcher's  economic  strategy,  despite  her 
Cabinet  reorganization  that  same  day  de- 
signed to  signal  her  determination  not  to 
change  course. 

There  has  been  persistent  speculation  in 
the  financial  community  here  that  Interest 
rates  may  be  raised  again  to  approach  the 
record  17  percent  reached  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Thatcher  government  before  reduc- 
tions were  made  to  try  to  help  British  in- 
dustry recover  from  the  recession. 

"There  are  fears  that  interest  rates  will  go 
up  again  during  the  next  week  because  the 
pound  Is  falling  again,"  said  Paul  Neild. 
chief  economist  of  Phillips  and  Drew  stock- 
brokers, who  have  long  been  critical  of 
Thatcher's  policies.  "There  has  been  a  loos 
of  confidence  and  credibility  In  the  govern- 
ment's overall  strategy  and  a  question  mark 
over  prospects  for  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion. There  is  now  a  grave  risk  of  a  renewal 
of  the  recession." 

London  Stock  Exchange  Chairman  Nicho- 
las Ooodlson.  who  has  defended  "the  great- 
est thrust  of  government  policy"  as  the  only 
way  to  restructure  the  British  economy,  said 
today  that  "confidence  will  be  recovered  only 
If  the  government's  economic  policy  works. 
If  Inflation  Is  seen  to  be  coming  down  and 
government  spending  Is  being  cut." 

He  Indicated  that  Britain  also  needed  help 
from  the  Reagan  administration.  "The  U.S. 
Is  not  balancing  Its  own  budget  and  Is  keep- 
ing Interest  rates  high,"  Ooodlson  said. 

Britain  has  had  nothing  but  bad  economic 
news  recently.  Industrial  output  has  con- 
tinued to  fall,  and  unemployment  is  still 
rising.  With  the  unemployment  rate  now 
over  12  percent,  the  highest  among  major 
industrialized  countries,  nesirly  3  million 
Britons  are  Jobless,  more  than  during  the 
depths  of  the  1930s  depression. 

Britain's  Inflation  rate,  which  had  de- 
creased steadily  for  a  year  to  provide  the 
only  statistical  sign  of  success  for  Thatcher's 
policies,  has  turned  upward  again,  increasing 
last  month  from  10.9  to  11.5  percent.  The 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  a  crucial  Indi- 
cator in  Thatcher's  strategy,  also  has  con- 
tinued to  exceed  government  targets. 

Meanwhile,  total  government  spending, 
rather  than  being  reduced  as  Thatcher  In- 
tended. Is  estimated  to  increase  greatly  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year.  This  would  Increase 
the  budget  deflclt  and  government  borrow- 
ing, which  could  fuel  Inflation  and  force 
Interest  ratee  up  further. 

Like  Reagan.  Thatcher  must  make  more 
spending  cuts  this  fall.  Although  her  gov- 
ernment has  already  significantly  reduced 
expenditure-  for  housing,  education  and 
other  public  services,  deeper  cuts  in  social 
programs  have  been  thwarted  by  resistant 
members  of  her  Cabinet.  She  fired  some  of 
them  In  her  recent  Cabinet  reorganization 
and  moved  others  to  put  less  reluctant 
budget-cutters  in  charge  of  most  big-spend- 
ing departments. 


Thatcher  will  still  find  It  difficult  to  make 
more  cuts.  Much  of  the  Increase  In  govern- 
ment spending  has  been  In  benefits  for  the 
many  more  unemployed.  The  recession  has 
Increased  the  money  needs  of  nationalized 
industries,  although  they  have  laid  off  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers. 

Correspondent  Dahlby  added: 

The  crash  in  Tokyo  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  city's  financial  district  Monday 
as  the  236-stock  Dow  Jones  average  fell 
302.84  yen.  Its  sharpest  one-day  decline,  in 
value  terms.  But  by  mldmornlng  Tuesday  It 
gained  1S3.34  yen.  recovering  slightly  more 
than  half  of  Monday's  loss. 

Previous  plunges  here  have  been  much 
greater  In  percentage  terms,  and  Monday's 
drop  appears  to  have  no  serious  political 
implications.  If  anything,  economic  crises 
here  tend  to  bolster  the  popularity  of 
Japan's  Liberal  Democrats  because  after  36 
years  In  power  they  form  the  only  political 
party  with  tested  economic  expertise. 

A  major  factor  In  today's  drop  may  have 
been  the  recent  rush  of  Japanese  companies 
into  the  market  with  public  stock  offerings 
In  a  bid  to  increase  financial  reserves.^ 
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CLEAN  AIR 


•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  which  expires  September  30,  is 
once  again  under  congressional  review. 
Although  some  advocate  its  abolition  in 
toto,  the  evidence  shows  that  our  air  is 
cleaner  today  than  in  1970  when  the  law 
was  enacted. 

The  citizenry  demands  that  their  air 
be  healthful,  and  they  deserve  it.  I  am 
sure  that  when  this  body  completes  its 
review,  the  record  will  reveal  that  the 
Congress  supports  clean  air  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  many  reforms  are  being 
touted  for  the  act.  A  midsummer  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  presents  some 
thought-provoking  options  that  should 
be  carefully  considered.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  14, 1981  ] 
Air  Isn't  Two. 

The  administration's  proposed  revisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  which  are  expected  to  be 
sent  to  Congress  this  week,  aim  at  reducing 
cumbersome  bureaucracy  and  cutting  costs 
to  business  and  consumers.  While  many  of 
tbe  recommendations  wotild  make  needed 
Improvements  in  this  11 -year-old  legislation, 
the  administration  may  not  be  going  far 
enough  to  temper  the  act  with  a  strong  dose 
of  economic  realism.  In  particular,  the  White 
House  Is  shying  away  from  Its  self -avowed 
tenet  of  weighing  costs  against  benefits  of 
federal  regulations. 

President  Reagan  issued  an  Executive 
Order  on  Feb.  17  that  requires  agencies  to 
evaluate  the  potential  benefits  and  costs  of 
their  major  regulatory  proposals.  Such  anal- 
ysis can  have  a  healthy  effect  on  the  economy 
by  stripping  away  unnecessary  or  overly 
costly  regulations,  but  even  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration Is  not  unfettered  in  Its  ability 
to  Introduce  regulatory  relief,  as  a  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  made  absolutely 
clear. 

In  a  case  about  workers'  exposure  to  toxic 
substances,  the  court  ruled  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  use  cost-benefit  analysis  in  set- 
ting occupational  safety  and  health  regula- 
tions because  no  such  provisions  were  set  In 
the  original  legislation.  Rather,  it  said,  the 
law  states  that  safety  and  health  risks  must 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  "feasible,"  I.e.,  with- 
out regard  to  how  large  the  costs  or  how 
small  the  benefits.  The  court's  decision  high- 
lights the  danger  of  using  vague  legislative 


language  to  skirt  around  hard  economic  and 
health  decisions. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
In  1970,  it  similarly  failed  to  address  squarely 
the  Inherent  economic  and  health  choices. 
For  Instance,  the  act  contains  no  provision 
explaining  what  the  economy  can  afford  to 
spend  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  air.  In- 
stead, it  says  that  national  air  quality  stand- 
ards must  provide  an  "adequate  margin  of 
safety"  against  "significant  adverse  health 
effects."  Olven  such  vague  language,  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  courts  have  consistently 
ruled  that  costs  cannot  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  setting  air  quality  standards. 

Scientific  research  of  the  past  10  years  or 
more  has  also  shown  that  the  health  goals 
of  the  act  are  unattainable.  The  smallest 
amount  of  air  pollution  will  always  adversely 
affect  small  segments  of  the  population,  such 
as  those  people  who  suffer  from,  say.  allergies 
or  emphysema.  Even  If  every  man-made 
source  of  air  pollution  were  closed  tomor- 
row, natural  sources  of  pollution  such  as 
decaying  forests  and  swamps  would  continue 
to  harm  the  health  of  some  people. 

The  administration's  working  group  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act  drew  up  three  options  to  re- 
dress the  problem  of  setting  air  quality 
standards:  to  leave  the  current  wording  In- 
tact; to  eliminate  the  "margin  of  safety"  lan- 
guage and  to  consider  the  "degree  of  signifi- 
cant risk  of  adverse  health  effect";  or  to 
allow  costs  to  be  considered  In  providing 
protection  against  "unreasonable  risk."  The 
administration  has  apparently  decided  to 
abandon  the  cost-beneflt  approach  and  to 
opt  for  the  middle  course. 

The  Reagan  administration  may  consider 
It  sufficient  to  replace  the  current  loosely 
worded  air  quality  goals  with  a  policy  of  risk 
assessment — implying  that  some  degree  of 
health  risk  Is  considered  acceptable — with- 
out specifically  requiring  an  analysis  of  bene- 
fits and  costs.  But  that  strikes  lis  as  un- 
necessarily conciliatory  In  political  terms  to- 
ward the  environmental  lobby  and  like- 
minded  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  Is  a  gesture 
that  la  unlikely  to  win  the  administration 
much  praise  from  either  side  in  this  year's 
debate. 

Improvement  in  air  quality  remains  a 
worthwhile  goal.  But  what  is  less  widely  rec- 
ognized— particularly  along  the  corridors  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency — Is 
that  clean  air  carries  heavy  costs  and  It  Is 
economically  Important  to  ask  how  clean  is 
clean  enough.  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  estimates  that  air  pollution 
control  cost  the  U.S.  $25  billion  in  1979  and 
the  costs  could  exceed  $40  billion  by  the  mid- 
1980s.  Moreover,  expenditures  on  pollution 
control  equipment  also  represent  lost  op- 
portunities to  Invest  In  productive  ventures 
which  could  materially  Improve  our  stand- 
ard of  living  with  Inputs  of  new  goods  and 
services. 

In  revising  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Congress 
should  seek  to  facilitate  the  least  costly  way 
of  maintaining  or  Improving  air  quality.  For 
Instance,  the  requirement  that  new  plants 
Install  the  "best  available  control  technol- 
ogy"—often  meaning  the  most  costly — 
should  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  a  flexible  and 
innovative  approach.  And  In  promulgating 
new  air  quality  standards,  the  government 
should  be  required  to  weigh  the  benefits 
against  the  co«ts.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  clean  air.9 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  VENEZUELAN 
PRESroENT  ROMULO  BETAN- 
CODRT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  in  New  York  City  on  September 
28,    of    former    Venezuelan    President 


Romulo  Betancourt.  He  was  a  friend  to 
my  family  and  to  our  Nation. 

Romulo  Betancourt  met  with  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  and  with  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  many  times.  They 
viewed  events  in  Latin  America  and  in 
the  world  from  the  same  perspective,  a 
perspective  of  men  committed  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  social  justice.  It 
was  that  vision  that  remains  imbedded  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  hemisphere.  We 
must  never  forget  nor  be  allowed  to  for- 
get that  throughout  the  Americas,  men 
and  women  still  hold  those  ideals  and 
still  give  their  lives  for  those  ideals. 

Romulo  Betancourt  dedicated  himself 
to  construction  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
democracy  in  his  own  country.  Twice,  he 
served  as  President  and  carried  the  mes- 
sage of  democracy  throughout  Venezuela 
and  to  the  far  comers  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. At  a  time  when  all  too  many 
countries  in  the  region  were  ruled  by 
dictators  and  military  cliques.  Venezuela 
was  a  shining  contrast  of  liberty  and  due 
process.  He  made  respect  for  the  individ- 
ual a  cornerstone  of  Venezuelan  democ- 
racy. 

And  in  1968,  he  demonstrated  to  the 
world  his  own  personal  devotion  and 
commitment  to  the  principles  he 
preached  by  leading  the  peaceful  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  opposition  when  his 
own  party  lost  the  Presidential  election. 

Venezuela  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  citizens.  The 
world  has  lost  a  defender  of  democracy 
and  human  rights.  And  all  of  us  who 
prize  those  ideals  have  lost  a  valued 
friend.  But  President  Betancourt  and  his 
example  remain  to  inspire  generations 
to  come  in  the  never-ending  struggle  to 
preserve  and  protect  basic  freedoms  and 
human  dignity.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtil  9  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6  pjn..  recessed  until  9  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Gorton)  . 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  House  of  Representatives  is 
about  to  receive  the  conference  report 
at  this  moment. 

I  expect  it  will  be  another  hour  at 
the  earliest  before  the  Senate  will  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  conference  report 
on  the  continuing  resolution. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
ACT  OP  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  S.  1196. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  proceed  with  other  business 


in  connection  with  tbe  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes:  the  pending  busi- 
ness ic  the  Proxmire  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
that.  It  would  be  my  suggestion  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed 
with  the  vote  on  that  but  have  a  30- 
minute  vote  which  would  allow  adequate 
time  to  notify  Senators.  They  did  know 
we  were  coming  back,  that  there  may 
be  votes  after  8 :  30  p.m.  Then  that  would 
give  us  an  extra  few  minutes  to  prepare 
and  line  Senators  up  to  bring  up  other 
amendments.  We  wish  to  proceed  and 
complete  as  much  as  we  can  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  vote  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  ask  permission  to  have  a  30-minute 
rollcall,  I  am  going  in  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  which  will 
nm  for  about  15  minutes  or  a  little  less, 
and  then  we  will  call  it  off  and  proceed 
with  the  rollcall  vote  at  that  time. 

I  ask  our  cloakroom  on  this  side  to 
notify  Senators  that  at  approximately 
9:15  p.m.  the  vote  will  begin  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment  and  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  if  they 
are  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  would  be  a  very  sat- 
isfactory jurangement. 

May  I  also  suggest  to  all  Senators  and 
staff  who  may  be  listening  to  tills  that 
they  come  forward  with  their  amend- 
ments. This  will  be  the  last  time  for  some 
time  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  bring 
this  bill  up  because  we  have  the  AW  ACS 
hearings  all  next  week  and  if  Senators 
who  have  amendments  are  not  able  to 
come  to  the  floor,  would  they  or  their 
staff  authorize  the  managers  of  the  bill 
to  call  up  their  amendments?  We  have 
disposed  of  a  half  dozen  of  them  that 
way  this  afternoon.  So  long  as  they  are 
noncontroversial.  we  can  accept  ttiem 
and  proceed  with  our  business  then. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I,  too,  urge  Members  to 
come  forward  and  offer  their 
amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  T»resident,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  has  reached 
any  accommodation  with  the  minority 
with  respect  to  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  give  me  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  do  that  later  in  the  evening. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  am  anxious  to  do  that,  and  I  will  pur- 
sue that  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate knows  we  adopted  an  amendment 
dealing  with  El  Salvador  last  week.  This 
was  regretfully  an  item  where  I  could  not 
come  to  agreement  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  we  simply  agreed  to  disagree. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the 
State  Department  has  done  so  in  an  act 
of  comity,  and  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  what  the  State  Department  oflQ- 
cial  position  has  been  after  the  Senate 
ad<4)ted  its  resolution  on  El  Salvador. 

The  State  Department  indicates 
through  a  spokesman: 

We  would  have  preferred  the  sense-of-Con- 
gress  language,  the  Helnu-Lugar  amendment, 
but  we  can  live  with  the  new  language.  After 
all,  both  we  and  Ck>ngre88  are  interested  In 
the  same  objectives  for  our  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador, protection  of  human  rights,  imple- 
mentation of  economic  reforms,  and  free 
elections  leading  to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict.  And  the  disagreement  we  had 
was  over  the  best  means  of  reaching  these 
goals. 

Tht  language  In  the  Pell  amendment  Is  a 
definite  improvement  over  the  language  In 
the  blU  when  It  first  came  to  the  Senate  floor. 
For  example,  the  influence  of  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador 
will  be  taken  Into  account  in  making  a  cer- 
tification, a  recognition  of  obvious  complica- 
tions In  achieving  these  policies  in  the  face 
of  persistent  guerrilla  activities  which  are 
not  motivated  by  these  same  goals,  also  the 
standards  to  be  certified  are  in  some  respects 
expressed  in  terms  which  more  closely  reflect 
the  situation  In  that  country. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  distinct  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  reach  out, 
to  recognize  that  this  body  will  not  al- 
ways concur  with  the  administration. 

We  have  a  shared  responsibility,  and 
they  recognize  that. 

Though  I  regret  that  we  could  not  have 
reached  an  agreement.  I  do  think  with 
this  explanation  as  to  their  present  posi- 
tion now  on  reflection  does  indicate  that 
we  are  not  nearly  as  far  apart  as  might 
have  appeared  at  first  blush. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  dlstin- 
gulshed  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
the  members  of  the  families  of  the  four 
missionaries  who  were  brutally  murdered 
In  El  Salvador. 

I  had  spoken  on  that  tragic  incident 
Just  a  few  hours  after  it  was  reported  last 
December,  and  on  the  subsequent  mur- 
der of  two  American  labor  representa- 
tives in  January,  and  I  had  met  with 
the  members  of  those  families  in  March 
of  this  year. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  recently. 
as  did  others,  to  meet  with  the  President 
of  El  Salvador.  President  Duarte  indi- 
cated that  he  is  very  desirous  of  addi- 
tional technical  help  and  assistance 
from  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  In  or- 
der to  resolve  some  of  the  most  brutal 
and  violent  acts  against  American  citi- 
zens who  were  there  only  to  serve  the 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  wheth- 
er he  is  satisfied  that  the  request  by  the 
El  Salvadoran  Government  for  help  and 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 


Investigation  is  moving  In  a  satisfactory 
way.  Could  he  give  assurance  to  the 
members  of  the  families,  who  have  lost 
their  dear  ones  in  that  brutal  murder, 
that  he  will  insure  that  requests  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  technical  help  and 
assistance,  primarily  from  the  FBI  in 
terms  of  ballistic  testing  and  other  sup- 
port, will  actually  be  achieved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  raising  this  very,  very  im- 
portant issue.  It  has  been  on  all  of  our 
minds.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
telephone  conversation  I  had  with  the 
president  of  the  Jimta — there  is  no  pres- 
ident of  the  coimtry,  but  he  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Jimta — and  Jose  Napoleon 
EKiarte  assured  me  that  as  of  that  time 
everything  possible  was  being  done,  and 
the  FBI  was  extending  to  him  full 
cooperation. 

I  have  subsequently  talked  with  Judge 
Webster,  the  head  of  the  FBI,  who  as- 
sured me  also  that  everything,  every 
service  that  they  were  asking  for,  was 
being  provided. 

I  have  not  talked  to  him  about  this 
matter  recently.  I  just  left  him  a  few 
minutes  ago  at  a  dinner.  I  could  reach 
him  and  get  a  report  before  the  evening 
is  over  as  to  whether  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  done  to  assist  this  matter 
further. 

As  we  understand  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  when  we  talked  to 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  he  indicated  that 
they  did  have  evidence.  A  part  of  that 
evidence  was  a  fingerprint  which  was 
obtained  with  the  assistance  of  the  FBI. 

They  are  concerned  that  the  evidence, 
though  possibly  adequate  to  bring  an 
indictment,  would  be  somewhat  short  of 
a  possible  conviction  in  their  legal  sys- 
tem, and  they  are  anxious  to  nail  this 
down  so  that  when  they  prosecute  they 
will  succeed  If  they  are  indeed  guilty  and 
proven  so  by  the  evidence. 

I  feel,  from  our  standpoint,  the  amend- 
ment adopted  last  week  embraces  lan- 
guage <»  the  murder  of  six  American  citi- 
zens. We  have  kept  this  as  one  of  the  very 
high  priority  items  with  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  I  would  be  very  happy  to  report 
back — I  could  report  back  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  so,  and  bring  my  col- 
league as  much  up  to  date  as  possible. 

But  we  do  express  great  appreciation 
for  the  Senator's  interest  which  he  has 
shown  in  this  matter,  which  has  been 
a  matter  of  highest  priority  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  appreciate  his 
sincerity  and  his  willingness  to  respond 
to  these  very  deep  concerns. 

When  President  Duarte  was  here  this 
past  week  I  talked  with  him  at  some 
length  about  this  particular  incident. 
He  had  indicated  to  me  that  they  had 
made  some  additional  requests  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  I 
have  confidence  that  Judge  Webster,  be- 
ing the  individual  that  he  is,  would  want 
to  respond  in  every  way  possible  to  these 
extremely  reasonable  requests. 

I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  there  are 
not  going  to  be  any  impediments  placed 
in  the  way,  for  whatever  reason,  to  seeing 


that  that  kind  of  response  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

The  members  of  the  families  of  the 
four  missionaries  and  two  labor  repre- 
sentatives— Sisters  Maura  Clarke,  Ita 
Ford  and  Dorothy  Kazel,  Ms.  Jean  Dono- 
van, and  Michael  Hammer  and  Mark 
Pearlman  of  AIPLD — deserve  the  kind  of 
response  the  Senator  has  been  most  will- 
ing to  indicate  he  would  be  prepared  to 
make.  He  has  many  responsibilities,  and 
I  realize  this  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  but  I  do  think  those  kinds  of 
assurances  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
extremely  important — not  just  to  those 
families  but  to  the  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  that  extraordinary  tragedy. 

I  want  to  indicate  at  this  time  that 
I  will  continue  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  this  particular  matter.  I  know 
that  ansrthing  he  can  add  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  which  would  illuminate 
this  situation,  and  everything  he  can 
possibly  do  after  we  consider  this  legisla- 
tion, will  be  very  much  appreciated  by 
the  families  themselves  and  certainly  by 
this  Senator. 

I  thank  him  for  his  response,  and  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  see  what  assurances 
he  can  get,  I  would  certainly  be  grateful 
for  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  like,  I  would  be  very  happy, 
and  be  joined  by  Senator  Pkll,  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  the  families  indicating 
you  have  made  this  request  of  us,  that 
we  keep  them  apprised  intimately  we 
have  seen  to  it  that  information  with 
respect  to  t^e  atrocities  and  murders  is 
required  as  a  part  of  the  first  certifica- 
tion that  must  be  given  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  four  goals  ae 
objectives  established  for  El  Salvador; 
it  was  a  separate  part  that  certification 
would  be  required  for  the  President. 
That  obviously  would  be  obtained  by  the 
Embassy,  the  FBI,  and  other  agencies. 
But  we  will  see  that  that  information  in 
the  certification  is  provided  both  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and,  if  he  would  like,  directly  to  the 
families  so  that  we  can  keep  them  up  to 
date,  so  that  they  know  we  are  deeply 
concerned,  we  share  your  concern,  and 
will  provide  to  them  every  bit  of  infor- 
mation. 

Both  of  us  have  shared  tragedies  in 
our  families,  and  both  of  us  know  the 
anguish  we  go  through  when  some  as- 
sailant has  caused  the  death  or  loss  of  a 
family  member.  In  our  case  it  is  going 
on  15  years  now,  and  we  still  would  like 
to  know,  if  it  is  possible  to  find  who  com- 
mitted that  crime,  that  certainly  they 
would  be  prevented  from  doing  it  again 
to  anyone  else. 

Until  those  cases  are  solved,  they  al- 
ways hang  over  the  minds  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  loved  ones,  concerned  ones,  and 
friends.  So  I  can  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  it  will  be  a  matter  of  personal 
concern  to  myself  and  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  a  man 
of  many  different  capacities.  I  think  this 
kind  of  expression  of  humanitarian  con- 
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cem  will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  those  families. 

Let  me  just  add  one  point  here,  and 
that  is  there  have  been  over  600  individ- 
uals who  are  members  of  the  security 
fcnves  who  have  been  actually  arrested 
for  the  violation  of  human  rights,  some 
for  grievous  violations,  matters  of  life 
and  death. 

There  are  only  six.  as  I  understand  it, 
who  have  been  tried  and  convicted  and 
are  actually  being  held. 

There  is  a  reoognltlon,  whether  stated 
or  unstated,  that  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  the  various  milltaiy 
groups  can  be  arrested,  can  commit  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  with  some  de- 
gree of  impunity,  and  even  if  they  are 
arrested,  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  bought 
to  trial;  and  even  if  brought  to  trial,  it 
is  unlikely  they  will  be  convicted :  and  if 
convicted,  it  is  unlikely  they  will  serve 
any  time  or  receive  any  penalty.  That  is 
well  understood  in  El  Salvador. 

I  think  the  record  has  been  laid  out 
here.  I  just  want  to  make  it  extremely 
clear  to  those  individuals  in  El  Salvador 
that  on  this  issue  as  well  as  I  would  hope 
on  individuals  whose  native  land  is  El 
Salvador,  that  we  are  going  to  watch 
this  record  extremely  closely  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  see  these  extraordinary 
acts  of  violence  continue  without  ade- 
quate response,  and  particularly  as  it 
relates,  I  think,  to  our  fellow  citizens 
and,  as  hopefully,  it  relates  to  the  human 
family,  the  citizens  of  El  Salvador. 

So  we  are  talking  about  more  than  a 
technical  matter.  We  recognize  the  juris- 
diction and  the  judicial  system  and  we 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  another  na- 
tion. But  we  watch,  and  we  watch 
closely  and  we  watch  carefully  for  re- 
sults. I  know  that  is  what  the  Sfenator 
from  Illinois  is  saying  this  evening,  as 
other  colleagues  have  stated,  and  I  want 
to  personally  thank  him  for  those  as- 
surances for  the  members  of  the  families 
who  have  lost  their  dear  ones. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised now,  for  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors, that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  convene  until  9:45  to  proceed 
with  their  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions. I  am  afraid  that  means  a  very  long 
night  for  the  Senate  since  we  must  wait 
for  the  House  to  act. 

But  I  would  encourage  Members  who 
have  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  come  to  the  fioor  and  offer 
them.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  indicates  that  there  are 
some  three  or  four  amendments  he  is 
aware  of  that  are  yet  to  be  offered  to- 
night, and  I  would  urge  that  Members 
consider  that  this,  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out,  may  be  the  last  opjjortunlty 
to  deal  with  this  measure  for  some  time 
in  view  of  the  requirement  otherwise 
laid  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  requirements  of  the  Sen- 
ate calendar  as  well. 

TTp  AimfDMnrr  wo.  ssi 

B«r.  President,  it  is  9:20,  and  while  I 
had  planned  originally  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  to  delay  the  time 
for  the  beginning  of  a  vote  on  the  Prox- 
^la^n  amendment  until  9:15 — and  that 
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time  has  passed — I  am  also  advised  that 
the  principals  involved  are  at  hand  and 
are  available. 

I  will  not  now  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  would  suggest,  instead,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have.  Is  there  further  debate?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  551  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxwre).  Thu  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  cleric 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxait)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rm)- 
MAK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON:  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  fnnn  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Yorit  (Mr.  Moyntoan)  we 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

Tht  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(BoUcall  Vote  No.  300  Leg.] 
TEAS— 02 


Abdnor 

OatB 

MltcheU 

Andrews 

Oletm 

Murkowakl 

Annstroag 

Ooldwrnter 

Nieklea 

Bakar 

aort<«i 

Nuan 

Baucus 

Omadey 

Packwood 

BentMU 

Hart 

Pdl 

Blden 

Batch 

Percy 

Hatfield 

Presiler 

Boechwltr 

Hawklna 

Ppojrmtre 

BiBdMy 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hefltn 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bnd,  Robert  C.  Helms 

RleRle 

Cl»fee 

Holllngs 

Ro«h 

Chiles 

Huddleston 

Sar  banes 

Oochnm 

Humphrey 

SasMr 

Oohan 

Inouye 

Schmttt 

Oimaston 

Jackson 

D'Amato 

Jepaan 

Specter 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Stafford 

DeOODClnl 

Kaasebaum 

Stennls 

Denton 

KastCD 

Stevens 

Dlxoa 

Kennedy 

Svroms 

nodd 

Uetixj 

Thunnond 

Dole 

Levin 

Tow«r 

Dam«nlei 

Lugar 

Dupenberger 

ICathlas 

Wallop 

Eagletoo 

Uattlngly 

Warner 

Eaat 

MccauiB 

WUllama 

Exon 

Ifelcbsr 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

ByPd, 

lAxnlt 

Mbynlhao 

Harry  P.,  jr. 

Long 

Oasson 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

So  Mr.  Proxiizrz's  amendment  (No. 
551)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  the  House  is  in  session. 
They  resumed  their  deliberations  about 
2  or  3  minutes  ago.  They  are  prepared 
now  to  go  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 


I  estimate  for  Members  that  it  will  be 
perhaps  an  hour  at  the  very  latest  be- 
fore we  have  a  message  from  the  House 
on  that  subject. 

I  Inquire  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  on 
both  sides  if  they  are  ready  to  proceed 
at  this  time  with  other  amendments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  managers  of  the  bill 
are  prepared  to  proceed.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  a  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, followed  by  a  Zorlnsky  amend- 
ment. We  will  have  three  or  four  amend- 
ments. We  cannot  tell  whether  there  wUl 
be  rollcall  votes.  We  have  to  be  prepared 
for  rollcall  votes  on  them. 

We  intend  to  proceed  up  to  the  mo- 
ment we  take  up  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, to  acompUsh  as  much  as  we  can  on 
thisbUl. 

AICKNDMZNT  NO.   SSa 

(Purpose:  To  deobllgate  certain  funds 
obligated  for  Syria) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  552. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wlaoonaln  (Ifr.  Paoz- 
lOBs)  proposes  an  amendment  numharMl 
653. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  32.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period. 

On  page  33,  between  lines  22  and  33,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(h)  All  funds  appropriated  In  prior  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  this  diapter  which  have 
been  obligated  for  Syria  shall  be  deobllgatwl 
except  for  f\mds  committed  or  eannaiked 
as  of  AprU  9,  1981,  for  (A)  signed  oontracta; 
(B)  Issued  Invitations  for  bids,  requests  for 
proposals  or  offers,  or  purchase  orders;  (C) 
projects  involving  the  'Fixed  Amount  Reim- 
bursement' payment  procedure  for  which 
designs  bad  been  approved  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development;  or  (D)  par- 
ticipant training  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  which  Is  being  conducted  In  the 
United  States  or  at  a  university  outside  Syria 
«^lch  receives  assistance  under  section  314 
of  this  Act.  AU  funds  deobllgated  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  ahall  be  deposited  In  Vb» 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipta.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deobligates  $102.2  million  in 
prior  year  funding  for  the  coimtry  of 
S3rria.  It  would  reduce  the  backlog  of  U.S. 
commitments  to  Syria  from  $355.7  to 
$253.5  million.  The  savings  of  $102.2  mil- 
lion would  come  from  eliminating  tJl  of 
the  unobligated  fimds  in  the  $355  million 
pipeline. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  the  American 
public  supports  a  continuing  foreign  aid 
program  to  the  country  of  Syria  during 
a  time  of  tight  budgets  at  home  and 
strong  Syrian  opposition  to  U.S.  policies 
abroad.  When  we  are  cutting  housing, 
dairy  price  supports,  transportation, 
health  care  and  thousands  of  other  pro- 
grams that  benefit  individual  Americans, 
it  is  not  only  ironic  but  indefensible  that 
we  should  continue  supplj^g  Syria  with 
tens  of  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  from  pre- 
vious commitments. 
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Yes,  Syria — the  foe  of  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Agreement;  the  occupying  force 
in  Lebanon;  the  client  state  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  prime  stumbling  block  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East;  the  country 
who  has  armed  and  encouraged  the  PIX>; 
the  government  which  almost  daily  casti- 
gates the  United  States  and  defends 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

Today,  as  we  debate  this  foreign  aid 
bill,  Syria  continues  its  plan  of  aggression 
in  the  Middle  Ecist  by  waging  open  war- 
fare against  Christian  forces  in  Lebanon 
and  by  stationing  advanced  Soviet  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  In  that  country  which 
pose  a  distinct  threat  to  Israel's  national 
security. 

And  what  is  the  response  of  the  United 
States?  Our  response  is  to  hand  over  to 
this  government,  which  publicly  de- 
nounces the  United  States  as  a  criminal. 
to  hand  over  to  this  government  $355 
million  in  prior  year  commitments — 
money  from  the  pockets  of  millions  of 
American  taxpayers  to  a  regime  which 
has  vilified  this  country  and  every  peace 
effort  we  have  engaged  in  in  the  Middle 
East  for  a  generation. 

HTTCE    U.S.    AID    BACKLOG 

Let  us  look  at  the  economic  facts. 
Prom  1976  to  1979,  the  United  States 
pledged  the  Government  of  Syria  a  total 
of  $429.5  million  in  loans  and  grants — 
mostly  loans  with  extraordinarily  favor- 
able repayment  terms — so  favorable  in 
fact  that  they  really  are  long-term 
grants.  Then  in  1979,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration requested  an  additional  $60 
million  for  Syria  and  the  Congress  said 
no.  A  Proxmire  amendment  passed 
which  reduced  the  funding  to  a  very  low 
level.  And  since  then  no  new  requests 
have  been  forthcoming. 

But  that  Is  only  half  of  the  story.  Dur- 
ing these  4  years,  very  little  was  accom- 
plished with  these  U.S.  funds.  A  huge 
backlog  appeared— money  that  was  ap- 
propriated for  Syria  but  which  had  not 
been  able  to  be  spent  due  to  simple  mis- 
management by  the  Syrian  Government 
and  the  inability  of  our  AID  program  to 
generate  the  economic  activity  to  carry 
out  these  developmental  programs.  The 
backlog  now  stands  at  $355.7  million. 

The  Syrian  AID  program  came  under 
investigation  from  AID'S  own  internal 
Investigators.  The  auditors  found  and 
officially  reported  "Almost  4  years  have 
elapsed  since  AID  resumed  a  program  in 
Syria  and  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished." Further,  they  found  that  "re- 
cent developments  in  the  Middle  East 
make  the  political  justification  for  the 
Svrian  AID  oro^ram  Questionable."  And 
they  concluded  that  "We  believe  AID 
should  reassess  their  programmatic 
efforts  in  Syria  and  determine  whether 
the  present  program  will  be  continued  or 
if  it  will  be  necessary  to  deobligate  fimd- 
ing  presently  avaUable."  Let  me  repeat 
that  last  phrase:  "or  deobligate  funding 
presently  available." 

So  the  first  suicgestion  to  deobligate 
existing  funds  for  Syria  came  from  the 
very  Agency  that  is  responsible  for  our 
foreign  aid  program — AID. 

Now,  where  do  we  stand  today? 


CTTBRKNT    AID    PLANS 

The  conference  report  on  HJt.  3512, 
the  supplemental  and  rescissions  bill 
stated: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Insist  that  no  additional  funds 
for  Syria  will  be  disbursed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  nscal  year  1981  and  that  the 
Issue  of  the  remaining  undisbursed  funds  In 
the  Syrian  pipeline  should  be  resolved  In  the 
flscal  year  1982  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation process. 

That  time  is  now.  The  backlog  totals 
$355.7  million  from  prior  year  commit- 
ments. Of  that  amount,  $243  million  is 
committed  by  specific  contract  or  bid 
process  except  for  $10.48  million  recently 
deobligated  and  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury by  AID.  This  $10.4  million  was  for 
the  Euphrates  Basin  irrigation  mainte- 
nance project. 

This  means  that  of  the  $355.7  million 
In  the  pipeline,  $102.2  mUlion  remains  to 
be  specifically  obligated.  It  Is  unobligated 
now.  No  contractors  are  involved.  There 
is  no  caU  on  this  money.  No  termination 
costs  would  be  involved  if  it  were  deobli- 
gated. My  amendment  would  deobligate 
and  return  to  the  Treasury  the  full 
amount  of  $102.2  million. 

What  projects  would  be  stopped?  The 
unobligated  funds,  which  are  years  be- 
hind schedule  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure due  to  mismanagement  both 
by  AID  and  the  Syrian  Government, 
would  go  for  some  water  supply  and 
electrification  projects.  But  the  largest 
amount  would  go  for  road  construction — 
roads  that  have  military  significance 
since  they  would  be  used,  due  to  their 
geographic  location,  for  the  movement 
of  armed  forces  into  Israel  or  Jordan. 

STUAN  MISCHIET  IK  MIDDLE  EAST 

And  what  of  the  recipient?  To  what 
just  cause  is  our  money  going?  These 
funds  are  contained  in  the  account 
called  security  supporting  assistance. 
The  question  is — whose  security  are  we 
supporting?  Surely,  not  Israel's,  since 
their  prime  enemy  is  Syria.  Certainly, 
not  United  States  security,  since  our 
most  vicious  opponent  in  the  Middle  East 
Is  Syria.  This  money  is  supporting  some- 
one's security,  however — the  security  of 
Syria  and  its  treaty  partner — the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  us  just  remember  the  role  Syria 
has  played  in  the  Middle  East  before  we 
give  up  one  more  dollar  in  foreign  aid  to 
that  coimtry. 

First,  Syria  has  carried  on  a  coordi- 
nated worldwide  campaign  against  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Treatv.  Do  you  re- 
member when  this  body  rose  in  sustained 
applause  when  Prime  Minister  Begin 
and  President  Sadat  were  honored  In  a 
joint  session  of  Congress?  Well.  Syria's 
official  policy  calls  for  "destroying  this 
treaty  and  foiling  its  results  by  every 
means  possible." 

What  was  our  response?  We  gave  them 
more  money. 

Which  Arab  country,  of  all  others  ex- 
cept pro-Soviet  South  Yemen,  did  not 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  brutoJ 
invasion  of  Afghanistan?  The  same 
country  which  calls  the  United  States 
the  "evil  master  of  colonialism."  The 


nation  that  blames  the  United  States  for 
ito  own  domestic  political  violence.  The 
same  nation  whose  Presidoit  has  said, 
"The  United  States  Is  the  No.  1  enemy 
of  our  people  and  our  Arab  nation." 

So  how  did  we,  the  No.  1  enemy,  re- 
spond? We  gave  them  more  money. 

The  Syrian  Government  has  said 
there  is  no  room  for  neutndity  concern- 
ing the  ZiOTiist  enemy  and  Its  allies,  and 
therefore  Arab  countries  "must  reject 
middle  of  the  road  stands  on  the  issue 
of  the  alliance  with  Zionism." 

What  was  our  response?  We  gave  them 
more  money. 

President  Assad  has  stated,  "I  am  for 
a  Palestinian  state  on  Palestinian  soil; 
namely,  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Jordan  River.  I  want  to  stress  that  par- 
ticularly." And  what  does  that  mean?  It 
means  that  the  Palestinian  State  would 
occupy  and  abolish  the  State  of  Israel. 
What  could  be  more  clear? 

What  was  our  response?  We  gave  them 
more  money. 

Syria  was  the  founder  of  the  Rejec- 
tionist  Front — the  organization  behind 
the  Bagdad  conference  which  repudiated 
the  Peace  Treaty,  castigated  Egypt  and 
formed  a  military  alliance  against  Israel 
and  Egypt. 

What  was  our  response?  We  gave  them 
more  money. 

And  when  President  Assad  went  to  the 
so-called  nonalined  conference  in  Cuba, 
he  fiercely  condemned  the  Camp  David 
Accords  and  the  United  States. 

And  we  continued  to  provide  more 
money. 

Damascus  radio  has  been  monitored 
as  saying  that  Syria  "will  allow  any- 
thing which  come  in  for  the  Palestinian 
resistance — ^be  it  himianltarian  or  mili- 
tary—especially if  it  is  related  to  the 
conflict  with  Israel. "  To  back  up  its 
words  with  power,  Syria  has  formed  its 
own  PLO  type  organization — a  guerrilla 
group  which  operates  throughout  Leba- 
non and  in  surrounding  Arab  States. 
Its  particular  goal  seems  to  be  open 
warfare  against  Christian  enclaves  In 
Lebanon. 

And  what  was  our  response?  We  gave 
them  more  money. 

CONTINUING  OlISIS  IN  LEBANON 

Let  us  not  forget  tragic  Lebanon.  I 
wish  every  Member  of  this  body  had 
read  the  testimony  of  American -Leb- 
anese groups  about  what  has  happened 
In  Lebanon  thanks  in  great  measure  to 
Syria.  Surely  no  one  would  be  voting  for 
Syrian  foreign  aid  if  they  examined  the 
picture  of  war  torn  Lebanon  very  close- 
ly. Syria  has  20,000  to  25,000  troops  in 
Lebanon  that  routinely  shell  Christian 
enclaves  and  that  even  today  are  provok- 
ing a  crisis  there  by  seizing  areas  in 
south  Lebanon  previously  left  alone  and 
by  challenging  Israel  air  superiority  with 
Russian  SAM  missiles. 

To  some,  this  may  seem  a  momentary 
state  of  affairs.  But  to  tho«<»  who  *^->ve 
looked  at  the  history  of  relationships  be- 
tween Syria  and  Lebtmon,  a  larger  pic- 
ture emerges.  Syria  does  not  believe  in 
a  free  and  Independent  Lebanon.  Syria 
has  long  espoused  a  greater  Syria  in- 
cluding Lebanon  under  one  govenunent. 
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In  1946  they  economically  boycotted 
Lebanon  to  bring  it  to  its  knees.  In  1957 
Syria  encouraged  violent  demonstrations 
in  Beirut  against  the  government.  And 
since  the  mid-sixties,  Syria  has  advo- 
cated using  southern  Lebanon  as  a 
base  of  operations  against  Israel. 

And  what  was  our  response?  We  gave 
them  more  mcmey. 

INTIKMAL  KSFBU8I0N 

It  should  be  needless  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  these  other  factors,  Syria  has 
been  a  consistent  violator  of  the  rights 
of  its  own  citizens.  That  government  re- 
fuses to  allow  Jews  to  emigrate.  Jews 
must  carry  special  ID  cards  with  curfews 
and  Internal  travel  restrictions.  Amnesty 
International  has  documented  numerous 
cases  of  torture  of  political  opponents. 
Over  120,000  Kurds  have  been  displaced 
and  dispersed,  denied  prc^^er  representa- 
tion, cultural  and  linquistic  freedoms. 
While  this  comes  as  no  surprise,  our  re- 
sponse has  been  to  give  them  more 
money. 

mODLX  XA8T  PKACC  ICiaSION 

Some  may  claim  that  this  is  a  bad 
time  to  be  deleting  money  from  Syria 
while  discussions  are  continuing  to  de- 
fuse the  Middle  East  situation. 

I  say  this  is  the  best  time  to  deappro- 
priate  funds  to  Syria. 

As  long  as  it  deploys  surface-to-air 
missiles  in  Lebanon,  we  should  turn  off 
the  money  spigot  to  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment. As  long  as  Syria  keeps  fanning 
the  flames  in  the  Middle  East,  leading 
that  region  to  the  brink  of  war,  the 
United  States  should  keep  its  funds  at 
home. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  in 
the  business  of  rewarding  a  nation  that 
has  historically  acted  as  a  destabilizing 
force  in  the  Middle  East. 

■nie  State  E)«)artm«nt  argues  that 
Syrian  foreign  aid  was  established  to 
maintain  communications  with  Syria,  to 
keep  our  foot  in  the  door,  perhaps  so 
we  might  slow  down  her  drift  toward 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  say  we  never  had  our  foot  in  the 
door  In  the  first  place  and  the  money  we 
have  sent  to  Syria  has  not  wedged  it 
open  one  bit.  And  the  drift  toward  the 
UJ3.S.R.  has  become  a  landslide. 

Syria  has  remained  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  few  allies  In  the  Middle  East. 
Last  October,  the  two  countries  signed 
a  20-year  friendship  treaty.  Syria  re- 
ceives most  of  its  arms  from  the  Rus- 
sians. The  SAM  missile  batteries  in 
Lebanon  are  Soviet-supplied.  There  are 
3.500  Soviet  military  advisers  stationed 
in  Syria. 

Some  diplomatic  analysts  have  sus- 
pected that  Moscow  has  been  pulling 
strings  in  this  latest  missile  crisis  to  re- 
store Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  Secretary  of  State  Halg  has  specu- 
lated that  the  Russians  are  stirring  up 
this  trouble  in  Lebanon  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  Poland. 

One  frequent  argument  for  providing 
foreign  aid  is  to  maintain  Influence  with 
a  country. 

The  problem  with  Syria  Is,  we  are  pro- 
viding the  foreign  aid  and  the  Soviets 
are  maintaining  the  influence. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  peportdng  out  this  bill  has  in- 


cluded a  provision  which  will  deappro- 
prlate  to  the  Treasury  all  the  obliga- 
tions for  Syria  that  have  not  been  specif- 
ically committed  or  earmarked- to  con- 
tractors. Thus  the  House  action  will  re- 
sult in  a  savings  of  $102.2  million.  Un- 
less amended,  the  Senate  bill  will  not 
save  a  penny. 

Every  time  the  Ss^rians  kick  Uncle 
Sam,  he  coughs  up  some  more  green- 
backs. This  is  one  Senator  who  is  tired 
of  hearing  the  Syrian  charges,  who  is 
tired  of  being  polite  to  a  nation  that  vio- 
lently objects  to  our  peace  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East.  What  kind  of  nonsense  is 
it  that  we  respond  to  Syrian  aggression 
with  a  continuing  flow  of  tax  dollars? 
This  is  worse  than  pouring  the  money 
into  the  sea.  Our  money  actually  works 
against  our  own  Nation's  foreign  policies. 

There  may  be  some  who  enjoy  this 
diplomatic  dance  but  there  has  been  no 
payoff  in  the  last  10  years.  Enough  time 
has  gone  by  to  test  out  the  theory  that 
a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  dollar  in  the 
pocket  will  make  Syria  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity. It  has  not  worked.  They  take 
our  money,  insult  our  Nation,  and  laugh 
behind  our  backs  at  our  foolishness. 

It  is  time  to  respond. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  This  is  an  important  mat- 
ter. It  concerns  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  introduction  of  this  amendment,  dis- 
cussions have  been  held  among  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  State,  AID,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  my 
staff. 

A  compromise  position  has  been 
worked  out.  Recognizing  the  congres- 
sional concerns  about  the  expenditure  of 
prior  year  funds  for  Syria,  the  State  De- 
partment has  agreed  in  writing  to  not 
further  commit  or  spend  prior  year  fimds 
which  have  not  been  already  committed 
or  earmarked  as  of  April  S,  1881.  This 
agreement  extends  for  the  period  of 
fiscal  year  1982  and  would  include  the 
provision  of  a  deferral  message  covering 
these  prior  appropriations. 

This  language  would  cover  a  minimum 
of  $102  million  and  quite  probably  more. 
The  deferral,  of  course,  could  be  turned 
into  a  permanent  denial  of  the  funds 
next  year,  and  that  is  what  I  hope  would 
happen.  "These  funds  should  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury. 

But,  for  now,  the  agreement  states 
clearly  that  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  obligated — that  is,  committed — to  any 
specific  project  or  contractor  for  use  by 
Syria  or  actually  spent. 

Given  these  precise  assurances,  which 
would  govern  the  Department  of  State 
and  its  funding  agent,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  consider- 
ing the  clear  understanding  that  the  par- 
ties have  about  the  nonavailability  of 
these  funds.  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  from  further  consideration, 
if  this  can  be  confirmed  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  with  this  amendment  and  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  withdrawing  it. 


I  should  like  to  entw  into  the  RicotD 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  State,  stating  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  State,  that  there  will  be 
no  new  commitments  on  this  Syrian  AID 
program  until  there  is  a  change  in  atti- 
tude and  heart  an.  the  part  of  Syria  with 
respect  to  a  number  of  subjects.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Wathington.,  D.C.,  September  30,  f  Ml. 
Hon.  RuDT  BoscHwnz, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Near  East  and 
South  Asian  Affairs.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate 

Deab  Ma.  Chaisican:  Since  May  1981  It  baa 
been  the  poUcy  of  the  Department  and 
A.IJ3.  thait  undisbursed  fundfi  In  the  Sytlas 
aid  program  pipeline  beyond  those  ooaunlt- 
ted  or  earmarked  as  of  April  9,  .1981  as  <1»- 
Oned  by  the  Foreign  AasUtance  autborlaa.- 
tlon  bUl. 

Considering  congressional  concerns  re- 
garding the  expenditure  of  prior  year  funds 
for  Syria,  we  confirm  our  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  State  would  not  expend 
or  commit  In  FY  1982  any  undisbursed  funds 
m  the  Syrian  aid  program  pipeline  beyond 
those  committed  or  earmarked  as  of  AprtI  9, 
1981.  We  also  give  our  assurance  that  wc 
win  recommend  that  the  President  transmit 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (31  use  1403)  deferring 
any  such  espenditure  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  am  providing  a  oopy  of  this  letter  to 
SenatoiB  Percy.  Prozmlre.  and  Kasten. 
Sincerely. 

RICBABO  FAIBBANKS, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  represents  a  good  compromise  in 
my  judgment. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  indeed 
correct,  that  to  continue  more  funds  to 
Syria  at  this  time,  when  it  is  playing  a 
spoiler  role  in  the  Middle  East,  would  be 
inadvisable.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
Syria  is  playing  a  constructive  role  in 
Lebanon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Sena- 
tors may  know,  the  Syrians  have  never 
recognized  Lebanon.  They  have  never 
had  diplomatic  relations  with  Lebanon. 
They  have  always  considered  Lebanon  to 
be  part  of  Greater  Syria.  Yet,  they  are 
in  Lebanon  and  allegedly  playing  the 
role  of  peacemaker.  However,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  they  are  in  the  role  of  occupier. 

They  continue  to  take  a  very  hard  line 
rejectionist  view  of  the  Middle  East  proc- 
ess, and  they  continue  on  the  State  De- 
partment's list  of  countries  which  are 
aiding  and  supporting  international  ter- 
rorism. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  his  amendment,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  is  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
give  the  State  Department  some  lever- 
age, in  order  to  give  our  Syrian  friends 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  things  that  we, 
in  our  country  at  least,  believe  would 
heighten  the  opportunity  to  be  coopera- 
tive with  them  once  agaM. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
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diligence  and  his  efforts.  He  has  already 
saved  more  than  $100  million. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  his  interest  in  this  matter. 
I  hope  they  will  follow  up  on  this  matter. 
It  shows  what  can  be  done.  We  are 
lagging  behind  on  work  of  this  kind. 

Itr.  PROXIiaRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. He  and  his  staff  really  took  the 
leadership  in  these  negotiations  with  the 
State  Department  and  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  leadership  they 
have  taken. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senatw  from 
Minnesota  would  be  agreeable  to  joining 
in  a  request  to  the  GAO  to  investigate 
and  to  tell  us  how  much  more  we  could 
save  of  the  $350  million  tliat  we  have  ear- 
marked for  Syria,  because  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  later  to  increase  this  sav- 
ing. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Let  me  first  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

"mis  is  the  second  year  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  joining  with  the 
Senator  from  Wlsc<Misin  in  this  particu- 
lar effort.  Hopefully  the  attitude  that 
exists  in  the  Middle  East  with  respect  to 
the  Syrians  will  change  so  we  will  not 
have  to  do  a  third  year,  although  we 
will  if  necessary. 

I  intend  to  concur  with  Senator  Prox- 
uxa  that  we  should  have  such  a  GAO 
report  to  see  what  other  moneys  may  be 
somewhat  more  committed  into  the 
pipeline,  and  whether  or  not  some  of 
them  can  also  be  laid  aside  and  saved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (No.  552)  is  withdrawn. 

UP  AMXIfDlfXMT  KO.   455 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  not  lees  than  15 
percent  of  economic  support  fund  sasist- 
anoe  which  is  allocated  to  finance  tiie 
purchase  of  United  States  commodities  be 
•▼•U^ble  only  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  purchase  of  agricultural  commodities) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (J4r.  Zorin- 
SKT),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Boschwitz.  pro- 
poaea  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  33.  insert  "(i)-  immedi- 
ately after  "(a)",  "'i'uoai 

On  page  22.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

(2)  Section  531  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
oy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Not  less  than  15  percent  of  the  funds 
aattaorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
yjar.  pursuant  to  this  ohapter.  which  are 
Miocated  under  the  Commodity  Import 
program  to  finance  the  purchase  of  com- 


modlUea  produced  in  Vb*  United  SUtes.  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  purchase  of  agrlc\iltural  commodi- 
ties produced  In  the  United  States.". 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  insure  that  a 
fair  percentage  of  our  AID-flnanced  ex- 
ports Include  agricultural  commodities. 
Of  the  entire  S2.4  billion  ESF  program, 
only  $398  million  is  budgeted  for  the 
commodity  import  programs  in  Elgypt 
and  subsaharan  Africa.  Of  this  modest 
amount,  my  amendment  would  require 
that  15  percent  of  the  financed  commodi- 
ties be  agricultural  goods  and  products 
from  the  United  States.  For  fiscal  year 
1982,  this  would  amount  to  $60  million. 

TtM  commodity  Import  program  was 
established  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  pursuant  to  section 
635B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  allows  the  President  to  make 
available  to  friendly  governments,  loans, 
advances  and  grants. 

Although  AID  does  not  have  a  precise 
breakdown  of  the  present  mix  of  agri- 
cultural and  nonagricultural  commodi- 
ties which  are  financed  through  the  CIP, 
it  does  have  a  breakdown  of  the  largest 
program — Egypt . 

Since  1975,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided $1,875  billion  through  the  com- 
modity import  program  for  Egypt,  10 
percent  of  which  has  been  agricultural 
goods  and  products.  In  addition,  another 
13  percent  of  that  program  has  financed 
commodities  for  human  needs  projects, 
including  food  stuffs,  and  materials  for 
education  and  health  programs. 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  of  my 
firm  conviction  that  our  bilateral  aid 
programs  must  provide  demonstrable 
benefits  not  only  to  the  recipients  of  the 
aid  provided,  but  also  to  U.S.  citizens 
such  as  the  American  farmers  whose  tax 
dollars  make  the  aid  program  possible. 

Especially  in  this  time  of  budget  aus- 
terity, we  must  insure  that  every  penny 
we  authorize  to  be  appropriated  will 
prove  a  productive  investment  for  the 
American  economy.  My  amendment  is 
designed  to  help  provide  just  such  assur- 
ances to  the  American  taxpayer — that 
there  will  be  a  return  on  the  foreign  aid 
investment. 

Tlie  CIP  is  currently  a  modest  pro- 
gram, operating  in  some  12  countries. 
However,  it  is  a  program  which  may  ex- 
pand as  time  goes  by.  My  amendment 
would  place  a  fioor  on  the  portion  used 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

With  the  current  agricultural  surplus 
over  $20  billion,  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  our  Government  seek  addi- 
tional measures  to  promote  the  export 
of  our  agricultural  commodities.  With 
low  price  support  levels  forced  on  the 
Congress  under  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto  our  Nation's  farmers  are  facing 
economic  disaster. 

Let  me  cite  USDA's  forecast  for  grain 
production : 

As  of  September  l,  national  com  pro- 
duction is  forecast  at  a  record  high  7.94 
billion  bushels — 19  percent  more  than 
1  year  ago— 1980.  And  in  my  State  of 
Nebraska,  the  forecast  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  is  7,728  million  bushels — 28  percent 
above  1980  and  the  second  largest  com 
crop  of  record. 


Grain  sorghum  production  nationally 
as  of  September  1,  Is  forecast  at  864 
million  bushels — 47  percent  above  1080. 
In  Nebraska  grain  sorghum  production 
is  expected  to  reach  a  record  166  mllllcm 
bushels — 36  percent  over  1980. 

All  wheat  production  nationaUy  as  of 
September  1  is  forecast  at  a  record  high 
2.75  billion  bushels — 16  percent  more 
thsoi  1980.  Nebraska  wheat  production  Is 
expected  to  be  down  slightly  from  last 
year  but  that  is  not  significant  factor 
in  light  of  the  record  national  produc- 
tion. 

Soybean  production  nationally  is  fore- 
cast at  2.09  billion  bushels — 15  percent 
above  last  year.  In  Nebraska,  soybean 
production  is  forecast  at  a  record  75.6 
million  bushels — 42  percent  above  1980 
and  38  percent  above  the  previous  record 
year,  1979. 

I  am  indeed  proud  of  the  production 
of  our  Nation's  fanners.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Justifies  high  Interest 
and  tight  money  to  stimulate  produc- 
tivity, farmers  are  producing  a  record 
crop.  This  efiBciency  must  not  be  allowed 
to  put  our  farmers  in  an  economic  grave. 
If  we  are  not  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
Congress — willing  to  provide  fanners 
adequate  price  protection — a  need  that 
we  did  not  face  up  to  in  passing  the  farm 
bill,  then  we  must  help  them  find  a 
market  for  their  production. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
AID  funds  already  allocated  be  used  to 
increase  farm  commodity  exports  to  the 
neediest  nations. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  if  I  may  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  most  certainly  will 
be  honored  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  so  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  is  a  reasonable  amendment 
Emd  so  state  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Economic  support  fimds  have  been 
made  available  to  help  politically  im- 
portant countries  with  fiexlble  economic 
assistance. 

Certainly,  a  key  problem  in  most  re- 
cipient countries  is  the  inability  to  pro- 
duce adequate  food  for  their  people.  "DaiB 
in  turn  presents  short-term  financial 
problems  related  to  paying  for  imports 
of  food  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  amendment  assures  that  a  reason- 
able share  of  assistance  provided  through 
economic  support  funds  will  address  the 
food  problem  with  high  quality  American 
goods. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  455)  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spkctir.)  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognized. 

UP  AMKNDmitT   MO.   «S6 

(Puipoae:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Oon- 
greas  with  re4>ect  to  the  use  of,  or  the 
provision  for  use  of.  toxins  or  biological  or 
chemical  agents  against  the  peoples  of 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
atl(»i.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f<^0WB: 

Ttub  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HUMPRXXT),  for  himself,  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr. 
AaMSTkOMO,  Mr.  ScHMrrr,  Mr.  EIast,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  DuRENBEBCEa,  Mr.  PsoxMiaE,  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz,  and  Mr.  Roth,  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  456. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 
USE  op  toxins  ok   bioloc:cal  ok   chemical 

ACXNTS 

Sbc.  716.  (a)  The  Oongress  hereby  con- 
demns the  use  of.  or  the  provision  for  use  of, 
toxins  or  biological  or  chemical  agents 
against  the  peoples  of  Laos,  Kampuchea 
(Cambodia),  Afghanistan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should,  acting  through  the 
Permanent  Bep'-esentatlve  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  or  other  appro- 
priate diplomatic  agents,  seek  definite  meas- 
ures to  bring  to  an  end  actions  by  any  party 
or  government  In  using,  or  providing  for  use, 
toxins  or  biological  or  chemical  agents 
against  the  peoples  of  Laos,  Kampuchea 
(Cambodia).  Af^anlstan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  or  the  pro- 
visions of — 

(1)  the  Convention  on  the  Prc^lbition  of 
the  Development,  Production  and  StockpU- 
ing  of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons,  done  at  Washington.  London,  and 
Moscow  on  April  10,  1972; 

(2)  the  Pro>tocol  for  the  PrMilbltlon  of  the 
Use  In  War  of  A^>hyxlatlng,  Poisonous  or 
Other  Oases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods 
of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  17, 
1936:  or 

(3)  custotnary  international  law. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  oif  Uie  Oongress 
that  the  President  should  vigorously  seek  a 
satisfactory  explanation  from  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the 
strong  circumstantial  and  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of,  or  the  provision  for  use 
of,  toxins  or  blolofrtcal  or  chemlrsl  ^•"•■d*s 
by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  peoples  of  Laos.  Cambodia  (Kam- 
puchea), Afghanistan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  page  84,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  716." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  717". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment:  Mr.  Stmks.  Mr.  Arm- 


strong, Mr.  ScHMiTT,  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  On 
September  13,  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander M.  Halg,  Jr.,  annoimced  in  Berlin 
that  the  United  States  now  has  physical 
evidence  of  the  use  of  toxic  substances  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  substantiated  re- 
ports of  chemical  weapons  use  that  have 
emanated  from  Laos  and  Cambodia 
since  the  mld-1970's.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple, primarily  the  Hmong  of  Laos,  have 
suffered  terrible  deaths  and  many  more 
have  endured  unbelievable  pain  and  an- 
guish after  exposure  to  these  toxins.  It 
is  believed  that  similar  agents  have  been 
used  against  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
and  indeed  may  have  been  employed 
during  the  Yemeni  Civil  War  in  1966-67. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  con- 
demns the  use  and  supply  of  biological 
and  chemical  agents,  and  toxins,  and  it 
calls  upon  the  President  to  promptly 
seek  steps,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention  to  end  this 
unlawful  and  inhuman  activity.  The  res- 
olution also  urges  the  President  to  seek 
an  explanation  from  the  Soviet  Union  as 
to  its  role  in  the  administration  of  these 
agents.  All  indications  are  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  responsible  for  both  the 
production,  and  the  dispersal,  of  these 
heinous  poisons. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  administra- 
tion follow  through  with  the  initiative 
begun  in  Berlin.  For  too  long,  much  of 
the  world  has  stcKxl  by  impassively  as 
horror  stories  regarding  the  appUcation 
of  chemical  agents  appeared  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  He  must  press  the 
issue  lest  those  powers  using  these  weap- 
ons perceive  our  inaction  as  indifference, 
or  worse,  as  tacit  approval  of  their  work. 

Two  recent  editorials,  one  from  the 
September  21, 1981,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal entitled  "Yellow  Rain  and  Arms 
Control,"  and  another  from  the  Septem- 
ber 15,  1981.  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Yellow  Rain"  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  pursuing  the  claims  raised 
by  Secretary  Halg. 

Ji4r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  texts  of  the  two  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  21,  1981 1 
Yfxlow  Rain  and  Asms  Control 

For  some  time  we  have  been  hearing  from 
disarmament  enthusiasts  that  If  only  the 
West  would  slow  down  its  side  of  the  arms 
race,  the  Soviets  might  be  induced  to  do  like- 
wise. Each  new  weapon  we  deploy  simply 
Invites  an  equivalent  response  from  the  other 
side.  It's  argued.  The  sensible  course  Is  to 
make  a  gesture  of  good  faith  and  enter  into 
negotiations. 

We  got  to  thinking  about  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, so  popular  in  Europe  today  and  to 
some  extent  even  in  this  country,  because 
of  this  week's  meeting  at  the  United  Nations 
between  Secretary  of  State  Halg  and  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Oromyko.  The  two  are 
scheduled  to  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the  start 
of  negotiations  on  theater  nuclear  weapons 
In  Europe.  We  agreed  with  our  allies  to  seek 


such  talks  as  the  price  for  installing  mof* 
effective  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  In 
Europe  to  counteract  the  big  Soviet  S820b 
being  deployed  in  large  numbers  in  Warsaw 
Pact  countries. 

We  also  got  to  thinking  about  It  because 
of  the  disclosure  by  Mr.  Halg  last  week  In 
West  Berlin  of  evidence  that  Soviet-supplied 
toxins  are  being  used  to  annihilate  insur- 
gents and  tribespeople  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
possibly  Afghanistan.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  development  has  some  rather  stark  and 
ugly  implications  for  those  who  think  arms 
control  is  something  to  be  worked  out  among 
nice  guys  if  only  our  guys  try  a  little  harder. 
For  years  there  have  been  reports  of  some 
form  of  chemical  warfare  in  Laos.  Cambodia 
and  Afghanistan.  Refugees  from  these  areas 
often  referred  to  a  "yellow  rain"  sprayed 
from  helicopters  and  airplanes  that  would 
cause  a  rapid  and  agonizing  death  from 
blistering,  vomiting,  violent  convulsions  and 
massive  hemorrhaging  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal  correspondent  Barry  Wain  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  these  reports  seriously:  in 
a  forthcoming  book  about  Indochina's  refu- 
gees, "The  Refused."  he  concludes  that  the 
C^nununlsts  have  tried  to  exterminate  re- 
bellious hill  people  in  Laos  with  some  sort 
of  chemical  agent.  (Also  see  Mr.  Wain's  dis- 
patch on  this  page  today.) 

And  author  Sterling  Seagrave.  who  started 
out  to  write  about  American  abuses  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  warfare,  winds  up  con- 
cluding In  his  new  book,  "Yellow  Rain."  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  using  chemical  warfare 
on  a  massive  scale.  He  estimates  casualties 
in  the  tens  of  thousands  In  Yemen.  Laos. 
Cambodia  and  Afghanistan  and  theorises 
that  the  Soviets  have  used  these  confilcts 
to  "exi>eriment"  with  their  vast  arsenals  of 
deadly  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
But  it  remained  until  last  week's  dis- 
closure to  give  ofltclal  credence  to  such  re- 
ports. Until  then  it  had  been  easy  to  shrug 
off  the  horrifying  rumors  slmoly  because 
they  were  so  horrifying.  The  symptoms  de- 
scribed by  eyewitnesses  to  reporters  and 
medical  teams  didn't  seem  to  fit  the  effects 
of  the  usual  chemical  or  biological  weapons. 
Laboratory  analysis  of  a  foliage  sample, 
however,  showed  the  presence  of  massive 
doses  of  mycotoxlns.  fungal  poisons  whose 
effects  exactly  fit  the  refugee  reports.  Myco- 
toxlns don't  occur  naturally  in  Southeast 
Asia.  What's  more.  Soviet  scientists  are 
known  to  have  had  a  long  and  deep  in- 
terest in  mycotoxlns.  which  sometimes  in- 
fected badly  handled  wheat  stocks  and 
caused  several  large  outbreaks  of  poison- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1930s  and 
early  1940$.  Mr.  Seagrave's  book  discusses 
the  matter  In  fascinating  and  convincing 
detail. 

The  single  leaf-and-stem  foliage  sample 
produced  by  the  State  Department  seemed 
scanty  evidence  on  which  to  rest  a  charge 
of  major  war  crimes.  But  intelligence 
sources  say  that  more  proof  Is  on  the  way 
In  the  form  of  other  samples,  pathology  re- 
ports and  satellite  choto  evidence  of  So- 
viet CBW  units  In  action.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  an  effort,  as  with  the  El  Salvador 
White  Paper,  to  discredit  the  charges.  Just 
AS  minor  inaccuracies  couldnt  hide  the 
basic  truth  of  the  subversion  effort  in  El 
Salvador,  however,  we  shouldn't  allow  bu- 
reaucratic haste  and  Intelligence  agency 
discretion  to  obscure  the  forest  for  the  trees 
m  this  matter.  The  accumulated  evidence 
Is  Just  too  strong  to  any  longer  blink  what's 
going  on. 

That  given,  we  need  to  start  thinking 
hard  about  the  Implications.  One  would  be 
whether  the  VS.  needs  to  reconsider  its  imi- 
lateral  ban  on  develooment  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  of  Its  own.  Even  more 
important,  however,  we  should  think  anew 
about  the  nature  of  the  enemy  we  confront 
The  widespread  notion  that  the  Sofvlets  only 
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arm  themMlves  because  we  arm  ouraelves 
atanils  exposed  for  what  It  Is:  naivety  at 
best. 

It  was  after  we  were  committed  to  dis- 
mantling our  CBW  stockpiles  tbat  tbe  So- 
viets unrepentantly  stepped  up  their  own  ef- 
forts. And  this,  too,  we  must  remember: 
Tbe  Soviets  and  their  allies  are  killing  peo- 
ple with  this  stuff. 

So  It's  disappointing  to  us  that  tbe  ad- 
ministration Isn't  now  following  up  on  Its 
own  strong  lead.  We  tnist  it's  only  because 
Washington  Is  waiting  to  make  an  even 
stronger  case.  In  the  meantime,  tbe  U.S. 
should  Insist  that  the  United  Nations  con- 
duct on-site  Investigations  under  the  Oe- 
neva  Protocol  and  a  1973  convention  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare  to 
which  tbe  Soviets  are  a  signatory.  Mr.  Halg 
should  put  Mr.  Oromyko  on  notice  that 
Soviet  violations  of  its  treaty  commitments 
on  chemical  warfare  bode  111  for  meaning- 
ful negotiations  on  nuclear  arms.  And  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  to  make  the 
point  to  our  friends  that,  once  again.  West- 
ern good  faith  has  been  returned  by  So- 
viet duplicity  and  barbarous  behavior. 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16,  1981 1 
"Ynxow  Raxm" 
It  was  an  odd  spectacle  In  Berlin  on  Sun- 
day. There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  demon- 
strators, organized  by  the  youth  wings  of  the 
parties  In  West  Germany's  ruling  coalition, 
throwing  rocks  and  wielding  axes  and  paint- 
ing the  Reagan  administration  as  the  enemy 
of  peace  for  its  nuclear  policies.  And  there 
was  also  Secretary  of  State  Halg,  pleading 
that  tbe  United  States  not  be  held  to  a 
"super-critical  standard"  while  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  clients  are  given  virtually  a 
free  pass  in  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea. 
»4r.  Halg  was  making  a  telling  point.  Or 
rather,  the  crowd  was  making  It  for  him. 
Certainly  the  demonstration  puts  a  burden 
on  the  leaders  of  Germany's  "silent  majority" 
to  make  clear  to  Americans  that  tactical  dis- 
agreements are  not  sapping  the  fundamental 
AtlanUc  tie. 

That  was  not  all  there  was  to  brood  on  In 
Berlin.  Getting  specific.  Secretary  Halg  ob- 
served that  even  as  the  United  States  Is  ac- 
cused of  delay  on  nuclear  arms  control, 
"others" — clearly  he  meant  Moscow  and  its 
friends— seem  to  be  violating  the  agreement 
signed  in  1972  to  ban  biological  weapons,  in- 
cluding so-called  toxins,  which  are  poisonous 
chemicals  produced  by  biological  organisms. 
He  referred  to  new  findings,  disclosed  in 
greater  detail  at  the  State  Department  yes- 
terday, suggesting  that  the  deadly  "yeUow 
rain"  visited  on  those  struggling  against 
communist  Invaders  in  Laos.  Kampuchea  and 
Afghanistan  In  recent  years  was  an  act  of  bi- 
ological warfare.  The  findings  center  on  high 
levels  of  potent  mycotoxlns.  which  are  pro- 
duced neither  by  indigenous  organisms  nor 
by  any  known  facilities  in  those  countries 

The  track  record  of  this  and  recent  ad- 
ministrations makes  it  inevitable  that  these 
allegations  will  be  treated  skeptically  in 
many  quarters.  This  is  especially  so  since  the 
administration  characterizes  its  own  evi- 
dence ambiguously  as  "sieniflcant"  but  "pre- 
liminary." It  is  sending  its  material  to  various 
governments  and  to  the  experts  who  had  al- 
re«ly  been  assigned  to  investirate  charges  of 
chemical  warfare  at  the  United  Nations 
r.P."vT"*  "'«•"«  eoM  Chemical  war- 
ab^  ^f  tl  '^"J"?^"*  "  '"'""'  ^  unsoeak- 
S?,^.l  •  f°'***  ^'"«"'  "•«  actually  con- 
S^.',?-  roonsoHng  biological  warfare 
^mmfTS.^  ♦  be.  violating  an  International 
eommltment  and  setting  a  loathsome  prece- 
dent. But  whv  ston  with  oasMne  on  the  «r^ 

at''awt\"';  ^'^  •'«>«^'  ?^e°v"4^'^- 
th/^  '  "™*  ""'«  •*  was  thought  that 
t5  Tt*^  ""  chemical  warfare  Now  it  N 
thought  to  be  biological,  and  SI  SoToicil 


warfare  "convention"  allows  complaints  to  be 
taiMn  to  the  more  politically  resonant  Secu- 
rity Council.  A  common  rap  on  arms  control 
agreements  Is  that  they  are  not  sufflclently 
enforceable.  So  why  paaa  by  the  enforcement 
procedure  of  the  biological  warfare  conven- 
tion? Let  American  evidence — and  Soviet 
conduct — be  examined  by  experts  and  dis- 
played in  a  political  fonmi  as  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  suspected  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  had  made  provisions  for  the 
use  of,  and  had  administered,  chemical 
weaponry.  As  early  as  1966,  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary attach*  In  Saudi  Arabia,  Lt.  Col. 
James  Barrett,  was  dispatched  to  Yemen 
to  collect  blood  and  tissue  samples  from 
victims  of  gassing  during  the  civil  war 
there.  In  1967.  there  appear  to  have  been 
numerous  attacks  against  Saudi-backed 
royalist  followers  of  the  ousted  Imam  of 
Yemen,  Mohammed  Al-Badr.  Mounting 
evidence  that  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
utilizing  Sovlet-bullt  Ilyushln-28  jet 
bombers,  was  employing  poison  gas  led 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC>  to  charge  in  a  report  dated 
May  21,  1967.  that  people  had.  Indeed, 
been  killed  in  UAR  chemical  attacks.  The 
close  relationship  between  the  UAR  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  underscored  by  the  air- 
craft used  to  deliver  the  weapons,  hinted 
as  to  the  source  of  the  chemical  agents. 

Since  the  mld-1970's,  innumerable  re- 
ports In  the  press  and  comprehensive 
documents  such  as  "Reports  of  the  Use 
of  Chemical  Weapons  in  Afghanistan, 
Laos,  and  Kampuchea,"  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  in  July  1980, 
have  outlined  Incidents  that  strongly 
suggested  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
Asia.  In  Laos,  thousands  of  people  are 
believed  to  have  died  in  genocidal  attacks 
that  featured  chemical  agents.  In  Kam- 
puchea, forces  fighting  the  Vietnamese 
occupation  are  believed  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  similar  poisons.  Finally,  Afghans 
fighting  the  Soviet  Invaders  of  their 
country  have  claimed  that  chemical 
weapons  have  been  used  against  their 
people. 

In  1979,  the  Pentagon  sent  a  team  of 
doctors,  headed  by  Col.  Charles  Lewis, 
chief  of  dermatology  at  the  Brook  Army 
Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to 
Southeast  Asia.  Their  mission  was  to  de- 
termine what,  if  any,  chemical  agents 
could  produce  the  terrible  symptoms  of 
exposure — convulsions,  blistering,  and 
hemorrhaging— attributed  to  the  weap- 
ons by  victims  of  the  assaults.  A  long  In- 
vestigation has  now  concluded  that  the 
agents  are  mycotoxlns,  especially  viru- 
lent poisons  produced  by  the  fusaria 
fungus.  The  toxins,  from  the  tricothecene 
group,  were  identified  as  T2,  nivalenol, 
and  deoxynlvalenol.  These  odious  agents 
inflict  a  most  painful  death  and  survivors 
endure  prolonged  suffering. 

We  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  issue  be- 
fore us.  Certain  nations,  specifically  the 
Soviet  Union,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  are 
fiauntlng  customary  international  law  in 
their  use  of  chemical  weapons.  This  hide- 
ous aggression  must  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately. Less  than  a  year  and  one-half  ago, 
this  body  imanlmously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Phoxmire)  pertaining  to 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Biological 


Weapons  Convention  in  light  of  the  out- 
break of  anthrax  in  the  city  of  Sverd- 
lovsk. Many  of  us  were  shocked  at  what 
appeared  to  be  clear  evidence  of  Soviet 
action  in  contravention  of  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention.  It  seems  equally 
clear  to  this  Senator  that  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  act  in  disregard  of 
both  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
and  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  that  many 
lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result. 

A  UJf .  inquiry,  begim  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  has  made  little  headway  in  its  effort 
to  investigate  charges  of  chemical  weap- 
on use.  Should  the  United  States  fail  to 
sustain  the  drive  to  expose  the  use  of 
chemical  weaponry  then  certainly  the 
use  of  these  agents  will  continue.  If  we 
do  not  attempt  to  verify  and  enforce 
compUance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments controlling  biological  and  chemi- 
cal agents  and  toxins,  then  why  should 
the  American  people  or,  for  that  matter, 
anyone  in  the  free  world,  place  any  faith 
In  more  comprehensive  arms  control 
negotiations?  We  have  an  obligation  to 
ourselves,  to  those  that  have  suffered, 
and  to  those  suffering  today,  to  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  halt  the  illegal 
and  cruel  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  ask  for  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  call  in  Senators  who 
may  be  some  distance  from  the  floor, 
unless  others  have  business  to  trans- 
act— and  I  do  not  suppose  they  can  since 
this  is  pending  without  unanimous  con- 
sent— I  am  going  to  put  in  a  quorum  call 
at  this  time.  I  suggest  the  EU[>sence  of  a 
quorum— I  withhold  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Bir.  President,  If 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  do  have  an 
amendment  I  would  like  to  propose.  Does 
the  S«iator  have  any  idea  how  long  he 
would  anticipate  holding  up  his  amend- 
ment during  the  quorum  call? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  few  minutes 
before  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
if  he  would  consider  lajrlng  aside  his 
amendment  and  allowing  me  to  proceed 
with  mine  or  would  he  rather  not  do 
that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that,  I  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  will  be  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  preclude  the  time 
involved  in  the  Senator's  amendment  un- 
less he  was  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  welcome  a 
imanlmous-consent  agreement  or  the 
Senator  may  make  It  If  he  wishes  and 
perhaps  we  can  put  the  votes  back  to 
back,  subject  to  the  desires  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  4S7 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  571.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
em  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  0FPIC:ER.  The  clerk 
wfU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zobim- 
SKT)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  457. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  84,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following  new  section  716  and  renum- 
ber the  subsequent  section  accordingly: 

Sec.  716.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1982.  tlO.000.000  under  part  I  and 
(20.00U.000  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  only  for  Nicaragua 
under  the  following  conditions — 

(a)  all  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  to 
Nicaragua  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  as- 
sistance to  the  private  sector  in  Nicaragua; 

(b)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  when  the  President  determines, 
and  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, that  Nicaragua  has  made  substantial 
progress  toward  free  and  fair  elections; 

(c)  for  each  3-month  period  in  which  any 
funds  are  expended  under  this  Act  for  Nic- 
aragua, the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  F(M«ign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  accounting 
fully  and  in  Itemized  detail  for  the  amounts 
obligated  and  actually  expended  In  Nicar- 
agua. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  apparently  is 
a  suflBcient  second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  4SS 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  572.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zokin- 
SKT)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  468. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Zorln- 
sify.  Rtriv*.  out  the  fifjure  "$10000.000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figiue  "$13,276,000." 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays  on  the  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufBcient  second?  lliere  ai>pears  to  be 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  July.  I  expressed  my 
deep-felt  concerns  over  the  state  of  ttie 
political  situation  in  Nicaragua.  I  was 
reacting  to  what  I  saw  was  Increasing 
Government  pressure  on  the  press  and 
and  on  the  church,  as  well  as  to  a  belief 
that  the  Government  was  not  moving 
with  very  much  resolve  towMd  direct, 
democratic  elections. 

I  said  at  that  time  that — 

When  the  Nlcaraguan  leadership  rededi- 
cates  Itself  to  the  principles  of  economic  and 
political  pluralism,  when  there  is  a  renewed 
dedication  to  free  and  direct  elections,  when 
the  church  can  function  without  hindrance, 
when  the  press  can  publish  In  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  intimidation,  I  once  again  will 
proudly  stand  in  these  halls  to  support  as- 
sistance to  tbe  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  in  the  interest  of 
helping  to  keep  alive  Nicaragua's  hope 
for  economic  and  political  pluralism,  I 
want  to  introduce  this  amendment.  It 
calls  for  earmarking  the  assistance  that 
is  provided  Nicaragua  for  the  use  of  the 
private  sector.  This  amendment  covers 
develoiMnent  assistance  and  economic 
support  fimds  only.  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams are  not  affected  by  this  measure. 

As  provided  in  my  amendment,  when 
the  President  can  certify  that  the  Nlca- 
raguan Government  has  made  substan- 
tial progress  toward  free,  direct,  and  fair 
elections,  then  economic  assistance  can 
be  directed  toward  the  Government  it- 
self. 

The  amendment  also  requires  an  ac- 
counting for  the  expenditure  of  the 
fimds  in  Nicaragua.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  precisely  how  our  money 
has  been  used  in  the  past.  This  would  re- 
quire a  quarterly  report  itemizing  the 
amoimts  obligated  and  actually  expend- 
ed in  Nicaragua,  so  that  the  Congress 
can  review  completely,  and  on  a  regular 
basis,  the  use  of  U.S.  tax  dollars  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  foreign  aid  bill,  we  have  set  a 
precedent  by  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
Costa  Rica.  This  amendment  does  noth- 
ing more  and  nothing  less  than  what  this 
body  has  already  sanctioned  in  other 
areas  of  concern  with  respect  to  Latin 
America.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  amendment  because  we 
must  continue  to  support  the  Nlcaraguan 
private  sector  in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
a  mixed  economy  and  political  pluralism. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  hope 
for  democracy  in  Nicaragxia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  requested  on 
the  unprinted  Humphrey  amendment  at 
this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 


sufBcient  second?  Apparently  there  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
■bii.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  > 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  lay  my 
amendment  aside  and  go  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  the  understanding  that  my 
amendment  will  then  be  the  pending 
business  after  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  set  aside. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  I 
know  will  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  in  moving  things 
ahead,  that  it  is  possible  that  we  could 
have  by  the  end  of  this  roUcall  a  suffi- 
cient analysis  of  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  Nicaragua  to  be 
able  to  debate  it  and  to  proceed.  But,  not 
having  seen  the  amendment  imtil  just  a 
few  moments  ago,  having  no  idea  such 
an  amendment  was  coming  up,  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  proper  staff 
work.  We  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
administration  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  it  so  that  they  can  tell  us  what 
the  implications  are  and  what  the  lan- 
guage means;  $10  million  can  solely  be 
given  to  the  private  sector.  In  what  way? 
How?  What  implications  does  that  have? 
We  need  that  analysis. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  delay 
the  work  that  can  be  accomplished  to- 
night and  move  ahead  with  as  much  dis- 
patch as  we  can  in  other  areas,  abso- 
lutely assuring  and  guaranteeing  the 
Senator,  a  member  of  our  committee, 
that  we  would  not  proceed  to  finish  this 
bill  vmtll  adequate  time  had  been  taken 
on  the  floor  to  have,  if  necessary,  an  up- 
or-down  vote  on  the  Zorinsky  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  Nicaragua. 

I  have  no  objection  to  it  being  the 
pending  business,  but  if  the  managers 
of  the  bill  see  an  opportunity  to  take  up 
another  amendment  and  dispose  of  it, 
and  still  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
sufficient  analysis  to  be  able  to  intelli- 
gently approach  this  amendment,  I 
would  hope  the  Senator  would  continue 
the  practice  of  permitting  us  to  go  ahead 
with  other  business,  reserving  liis  right 
to  have  his  amendment  the  pending  busi- 
ness after  that  agreement  has  been 
reached. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Would  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  my 
esteemed  colleague,  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  offer  me  the  op- 
portunity to  lay  aside  my  amendment  as 
the  pending  business,  in  the  event  that 
additional  business  can  be  considered 
in  advance  of  it.  but  with  the  assurance 
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that  eventually  this  evening,  I  will  have 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  my  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  cannot  guarantee  that  we 
would  have  a  vote  tonight.  Once  this 
measure  is  set  aside  for  the  continuing 
resolution,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
night  will  have  been  exhausted,  the  New 
Year's  Eve  celebration  on  the  new  fiscal 
year  will  be  over,  and  we  are  still  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  But  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member  can 
absolutely  guarantee  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  can  be  the  pending  business, 
that  we  will  continue  to  come  back  to 
the  Senator  and  ask  him  to  set  it  aside, 
explaining  what  we  have  to  accomplish 
and  why  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
deal  with  the  Zorinsky  amendment. 

As  soon  as  we  have  completed  our  anal- 
ysis as  to  what  the  implications  are. 
then  we  will  certainly  want  to  take  up 
the  Zorinsky  amendment.  There  is  no 
reason  to  delay. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  There  is  no  time 
agreement  on  the  bill  itself,  and  inas- 
much as  I  have  been  in  this  Chamber 
many  evenings  to  very  late  hours.  I  am 
willing  to  set  aside  my  amendment  imtll 
such  time  as  the  Senator  runs  out  of  the 
amendments  that  are  offered  to  the  bill. 
But  today,  tonight,  or  tomorrow  I  would 
like  to  be  assured  of  a  vote  on  my 
amendment.  I  am  willing  to  stay  here 
as  long  as  it  takes  for  the  chairman  to 
run  out  of  less  controversial  items  or 
other  business  so  that  my  amendment 
once  again  can  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. At  the  end  of  that  period  of  time, 
even  if  It  is  2  or  3  in  the  morning.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
the  continuing  resolution  will  take.  That 
is  beyond  our  control.  We  know  that  both 
of  us  are  required  here.  Hopefully  we  will 
be  through  the  continuing  resolution  so 
we  can  start  our  closed  session  with  Sec- 
retary Haig  at  9  a.m.  in  the  morning.  If 
it  is  possible  to  get  through  the  Zorinsky 
amendment  and  if  the  leadership  wishes 
to  stay  in  session  to  do  so.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  willing  to  do  so.  All  I  can  really 
guarantee  the  distiguished  Senator  is 
that  this  bill  will  not  be  completed  until 
there  has  been  adequate  time  to  fully 
debate  the  Zorinsky  amendment  and 
have  an  up-or-down  vote  <m  the  Zorinsky 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  agrees  to  set  aside  his 
amendment 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  have  to  withdraw  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  if  I  am  not  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment 
this  evening,  after  we  dispose  of  all  the 
business  pertaining  to  this  bill.  I  will  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Let  me  make  this  sugges- 
tion. It  is  that  we  proceed  with  the 
Humphrey   amendment   vote;    that  we 


then  take  up,  immediately  after  that,  the 
Zorinsky  amendment.  Staff  feels  that 
within  15  minutes  we  can  have  sufficient 
information  from  the  Department  to  an- 
alyze and  discuss  it  then.  Only  if  we  ap- 
pear to  not  be  getting  down  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  enough  to  actually  vote,  I 
would  then  ask,  if  we  have  any  other 
business,  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  set  aside  his  amendment  tempo- 
rarily, without  losing  liis  right,  and  have 
it  then  become  the  pending  business.  I 
think  we  should  proceed  to  the  vote  and 
bring  the  Zorinsky  amendment  up  as  the 
pending  business  immediately  after  that 
vote. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Is  it  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  then  have  to  get  unanimous  con- 
sent once  again  to  lay  my  amendment 
aside? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  the  parliamentary 
procedure. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
go  ahead  with  the  vote  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  the  pending  business  would 
be  the  Zorinsky  business  and  imanl- 
mous  consent  would  have  to  be  asked 
and  obtained  in  order  to  set  aside  the 
Zorinsky  amendment  and  take  up  any 
resolution. 

Bilr.  ZORINSKY.  When  the  continu- 
ing resolution  becomes  the  pending 
business,  my  amendment  would  become 
the  pending  business  immediately  after 
that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  amendments  are 
set  aside  and  the  Senate  turns  to  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  then  at  that 
point,  the  Zorinsky  amendment,  upon 
the  disposal  of  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment, would  be  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate  automatically. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  It  would  require 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  my  amend- 
ment aside  at  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  con- 
sideration of  other  nonprivlleged  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suggest  we  vote  on  the 
Humphrey  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
then  a  request  to  set  aside  the  Zorin- 
sky amendment?  As  yet  there  has  been 
no  such  request. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Zorinsky  amendment  be  set 
aside  so  that  we  may  vote  on  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  after  which  the 
Zorinsky  amendment  will  be  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    456 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 


Mr.  STTEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuDMAN),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkickex)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakrt  F. 
Btkd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  BdATStrNACA) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUe«ai  Vote  No.  301  Leg.] 
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NOT  VOTINtJ— 8 

Byrd,  East  Moynihan 

Hairy  F.,  Jr.     Long  Rudman 

Cannon  Matstmaga         Weickar 

So  Mr.  Hukphrxt's  amendment  (UP 
No.  456)  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  1196,  to  extend  the  operating 
authority  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corp. 

Recently,  during  one  of  my  periodic 
discussions  with  Cadifomia  business 
leaders.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
OPIC  and  what  the  OPIC  programs 
mean  to  American  businessmen.  I  can  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  that  these  busi- 
nessmen— representing  both  large  and 
small  businesses— told  me  quite  frankly 
that  OPIC  was  a  very  important  and 
valuable  organization  in  helping  them 
take  advantage  of  new  business  opportu- 
nities in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  fact,  many  of  these  executives 
stated  that  their  companies  simply  would 
not  be  able  to  do  business  in  many  of  the 
developing  countries  without  the  assist- 


ance and  encouragement  they  receive 
from  the  OPIC  programs. 

What  I  heard  frc«n  both  large  and 
smJall  businesses  aUke  was  a  strong  en- 
dorsement for  an  obviously  respected 
organization. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  and  co- 
operatives need  all  the  practical  support 
we  can  give  them.  Without  it,  they  will 
continue  to  be  insignificant  participants 
in  international  trade  and  investment. 
Tliey  will  have  to  forego  important 
growth  opportunities  which  interna- 
tional business  offers. 

Four  years  ago,  when  we  last  consid- 
ered the  OPIC  legislation,  we  assigned  to 
the  Corporation  a  special  task:  To  pro- 
vide extraordinary  services  to  U.S.  small 
business  and  cooperatives.  The  Congress 
instructed  OPIC  to  give  preferential  con- 
sideration— highest  priority — to  projects 
involving  UB.  small  business  and  coop- 
eratives, which  they  have  done.  Congress 
set  a  goal  for  OPIC:  To  raise  the  number 
of  projects  involving  small  business  and 
cooperative  investors  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  projects  supported. 

OPIC  responded  promptly  and  effec- 
tively to  our  directive  and  increased  the 
percentage  of  its  activity  involving  small 
business  to  meet  our  30  percent  target. 
As  part  of  this  effort.  OPIC  management 
launched  a  systematic  communications 
program  to  tell  small  business  executives 
how  to  get  involved  in  international 
business  and  how  to  get  the  most  mileage 
out  of  the  OPIC  programs.  OPIC  spon- 
sored or  cosponsored  daylong  confer- 
ences in  some  60  American  cities  across 
the  country  attended  by  over  12,000  peo- 
ple. 

OPIC  has  made  it  possible  for  small 
businesses  to  obtain  OPIC  political  risk 
insurance  through  their  own  local  insur- 
ance broker. 

Prom  1977-80,  OPIC's  small  financ- 
ing department  committed  27  loans  to 
small  business  projects  while  assisting 
18  smaller  Investors  to  conduct  feasibil- 
ity studies  for  new  projects. 

In  addition,  50  special  loans,  grants  or 
loan-grant  combinations  were  made  to 
help  develop  or  implement  small  business 
projects. 

This  latter  effort  involved  an  OPIC 
contribution  of  about  $3  million.  OPIC 
also  fimded  the  expansion  of  two  U.S. 
private  voluntary  organizations  which 
relend  funds  to  very  small  entrepreneurs 
in  Central  and  South  America,  Indonesia 
and  Kenya. 

These  are  not  huge  numbers,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  to  those  who  are  starting 
out  in  a  developing  country,  tnring  to 
establish  productive  enterprises  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  OPIC  is  important. 
Where  else  could  they  obtain  the  long- 
term  commercial  lotms,  political  risk  In- 
surance, and  guidance  they  require? 

These  numbers  are  an  important  in- 
dex o?  achievement,  but  perhaps  the  re- 
cent testimony  of  small  business  execu- 
tives before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  summarizes  best  the 
importance  of  OPIC.  One  small  business- 
man said: 

We  have  the  knowledge,  the  flexlblUty.  but 
we  need  help.  Regardless  of  what  private 
financial  institutions  may  say.  the  fact  Is 
that  sources  of  finance  for  small  companies 
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willing  to  Invest  overseas  are  almost  non- 
exlsteot. 

He  went  on: 

OPIC's  financing  program  la  the  only  one 
I  know  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
small  n.S.  company  that  wants  to  protect 
or  expand  It  overseas  market  by  investing 
in  a  foreign  country.  To  my  knowledge, 
OPIC  is  also  the  only  U.S.  Government 
agency  realizing  both  a  developmental  and 
trade  support  function  without  coating  a 
penny  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

An  executive  of  another  smaller  com- 
pany said  the  same  thing — 

In  truth,  we  never  would  have  ventured 
overseas  without  the  protection  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation.  Our 
small  company  is  now  an  important  factor 
in  improving  diets  in  five  developing  coun- 
tries. I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
government  programs  for  real  tisslstance  to 
the  devel(^ing  world.  It  is  practical;  it  is 
altruistic;  it  benefits  others  while  bene- 
fiting the  United  States  ....  a  great  organi- 
zation doing  a  valuable  job. 

Government  programs  do  not  often 
generate  such  high  praise.  I  urge  all  the 
Members  to  get  behind  OPIC  uid  sup- 
port it  with  a  favorable  vote. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1982— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
nounced earlier,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  soon  as  It  Is  avail- 
able. It  Is  now  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  be  returned  to  the 
calendar  and  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevkns)  .  The  report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (Joint 
resolution  H.J.  Res.  326)  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  reconunend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
today.)     

Mr.  BAKER.  May  we  have  order.  Mr. 
President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
moment,  it  Is  now  2  minutes  after  11 
o'clock. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be 
debate  on  the  conference  report  itself. 

I  expect  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
conference  report.  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
dress that  question  on  a  voice  vote.  If 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  rollcall  vote,  of 
course,  we  will  have  it. 

There  are  items  in  disagreement  that 
have  been  amended  by  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives which  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  after  the  conference  report  is  dealt 
with. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  consider  that  we 
need  to  do  this  before  12  o'clock  tonight. 
We  have  less  than  an  hour. 

So  I  urge  Members  to  forebear  lengthy 
debate  on  this  Issue  and  to  forebear  ask- 
ing for  rollcall  votes  unless  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  in- 
quire, if  I  could,  from  the  managers  of 
the  bill  what  changes  were  made  in  the 
conference  committee,  what  specifically. 
I  ask,  was  the  disposition  of  what  I  un- 
derstood was  a  movement  on  the  House 
side  to  provide  for  a  4.8  percent  salary 
increase  for  Members  of  Congress  if  not 
retroactive  some  time  in  the  future.  I 
wish  an  explanation  of  that  feature  of 
the  conference  report. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution is  the  pending  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the 
floor  and  has  addressed  a  question  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
permit  me  to  make  a  brief  opening  state- 
ment that  may  answer  some  questions 
and  then  get  into  this  in  an  orderly  way? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  under 
that  condition  to  my  friend  from  Oregon. 
That  is  a  key  question  in  the  mind  of 
at  least  this  Senator,  and  I  hope  he  will 

explain  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  of  conference  rai  House  Joint 
Resolution  325,  the  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  met  Monday  after- 
noon  and  again  today  to  resolve  the  dlf-  " 
ferences  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
conference  rej>ort  reflects  agreonent  on 
41  of  the  47  Senate  amendments,  the 
remaining  6  being  reported  in  technical 
disagreement  as  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  other  body. 

The  rate  of  expenditure  provided  for 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Aw>ro- 
priation  Act  (H.R.  4034)  is  that  provided 
for  in  the  conference  agreement  on  that 
bill,  until  November  20. 

The  rate  provided  for  the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Appropria- 
tion Act  (H.R.  4121)  is  at  the  lower  of 
the  rate  provided  in  the  House-  or 
Senate-passed  bill,  the  Senate  having 
deemed  its  reported  bill  as  having  been 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Funding  for  projects  and  activities  in 
the  Defense  and  Foreign  Operations  bills 
is  at  the  current  rate  or  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  Is  lower. 

Projects  and  activities  in  the  legisla- 
tive aroropriation  bill  including  Senate 
items  are  provided  for  the  full  fiscal  year. 
The  rate  of  expenditure  for  the  re- 
maining nine  bills  is  the  lower  of  the 
House  passed  or  the  current  rate,  the 
House  having  de«»med  rmssed  its  Labor- 
HHS  bill  as  reported. 

The  expiration  date  for  the  resolution 
is  November  20,  1981.  the  date  set  by 
the  Senate. 
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The  House  accepted  a  number  of  Sen- 
ate amendments  added  to  accommodate 
special  circumstances,  including  the 
NOAA  airplane  purchase.  CSA  closeout 
costs,  impact  aid,  and  the  limitation  on 
Senate  staff  and  office  buildings. 

I  should  observe  that  the  House  did 
not  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  rela- 
tive to  pay  adjustments  for  civil  service 
employees  at  executive  levels  m,  IV.  and 
V.  The  Senate  amendments  on  h<Mioraria 
and  living  expenses  were  taken  back  to 
the  House  in  disagreement,  and  agreed 
to  on  separate  votes,  as  were  the  other 
four  amendments  in  disagreement.  So 
now  if  we  adopt  the  conference  report 
and  concur  in  the  further  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendment6,  we 
can  complete  action  on  this  measure. 
Given  the  hour,  I  hope  we  can  do  so 
quickly. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  the  par- 
liamentary situation  we  have  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
acted  on  the  conference  report,  and  the 
first  motion  that  would  be  made  would 
be  to  adopt  the  conference  report  and 
then  there  are  three  amendments  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  modified. 
Three  Senate  amendments  will  have  to 
be  handled  separately. 

Those  three  amendments  deal  with  the 
question  of  bridging  the  gap  for  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  the  elderly  people. 

The  second  one  relates  to  the  question 
of  the  moneys  that  were  added  to  the 
appropriation  measure  and  further 
modified  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  peacekeeping  forces  in  the 
Sinai. 

The  third  has  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senate  dealing  with 
honoraria. 

■niat  is  the  procedure  that  I  under- 
stand and  if  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  Parliamentarian — Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warnxk)  ■  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  in  informal  discus- 
sions with  the  Parliamentarian  that  we 
would  call  up  the  conference  report  for 
the  question  on  adoption,  and  following 
that,  we  would  then  be  faced  with  three 
amendments  that  are  in  disagreement  or 
in  technical  disagreement  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  we  would 
then  have  to  handle  those  three 
amendments  separately. 

I  identified  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
that  I  received  from  the  majority  leader 
as  one  dealing  with  the  elderly  feeding, 
second,  the  Sinai  troops,  and  third,  the 
honoraria. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  parliamentary  situation' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed there  are  six  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement  are 
numbered  16.  31.  36,  43,  44,  and  46. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
delineate,  then,  between  the  three  and 
six  number. 


TTiree  of  them  are  strictly  technical 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  merely  chang- 
ing in  the  sections  dealing  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

There  are  three  substantive  amend- 
ments that  I  have  enumerated  already. 

So  I  think  that  still  places  us  where  I 
had  originally  described  the  situation  in 
the  substantive  area. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  briefly  out- 
line these  three  amendments  of  substan- 
tive character  because  I  know  that  some 
Senators  have  indicated  they  would  like 
to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  these 
amendments  before  they  vote  on  the 
question  of  adopting  the  conference  re- 
port. 

First  of  all.  we  had  a  situation  in  the 
program  relating  to  feeding  of  the  elder- 
ly that  we  would  have  a  hiatus  between 
the  date  ending  for  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  the  present  program. 

So  again  it  was  merely  a  bridging  of 
the  continuity  of  this  program. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  con- 
troversy in  that  amendment  as  it  related 
to  the  conference  committee  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

The  second  had  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  Sinai  commitment  for  peace- 
keeping forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  reprogramed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
quest of  $10  million  for  up-front  money 
for  commimications,  structures,  build- 
ings, and  all  the  other  things  that  go  with 
the  auxiliary  forces  supporting  the  Sinai 
peacekeeping  activity.  That  has  been 
reprogramed  to  $10  million. 

The  administration  in  this  week  asked 
for  an  additional  $125  million  for  that 
same  purpose  to  keep  this  peacekeeping 
up-front  money  available  for  the  infra- 
structure and  for  the  bases  for  this  whole 
program. 

The  Israeli  Government  has  contrib- 
uted $20  million.  The  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  $20  million. 

The  problem  we  had  was  that  there 
was  no  authorization  for  this  and  that 
question  was  raised  in  conference  as  well 
as  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
it  was  considered  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  emergency  that  existed  so  that  the 
whole  Camp  David  peace  accords  upon 
which  this  whole  activity  was  based 
would  not  fall  apart  and  that  we  would 
keep  pace  with  our  own  commitments 
that  we  would  appropriate  $50  million  of 
the  $125  million  request  with  two  pro- 
visos, one  that  no  troops  could  be  sent  to 
the  Sinai  without  specific  congressional 
authorization,  that  this  is  only  for  mate- 
riel and  for  equipment  and  for  infra- 
structure. 

Second,  that  only  $20  million  of  the 
$50  million  could  be  expended  immedi- 
ately so  that  we  put  those  two  contin- 
gencies on  the  added  moneys  for  the 
peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Sinai. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  to  comment  on  this  because 
the  last  amendment  was  added  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  believe  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Reoresentatlves. 
I  wish  to  have  him  correct  my  interpreta- 
tion of  that  if  it  needs  correcting. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 
Mr.  President,  he  is  absolutely  correct. 


The  question  about  $20  million  being 
spent  was  discussed  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  floor,  but  was  rejected. 
So  we  have  ended  up  with  a  situation 
in  which  $125  million  has  been  made 
available  with  the  proviso  that  this  in  no 
way  permits  or  requires  or  mandates  the 
American  involvement.  That  will  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  conunittee,  but 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  funds.  That 
effort  was  debated  briefly  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  rejected.  So  it 
remains  as  it  did  when  we  came  out  of 
conference. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  correction. 

The  third  and  other  amendment  has 
to  do  with  the  Senate  amendment  on 
honoraria  on  which  we  removed  the  cap. 
The  House  modified  that  amendment  in 
the  committee  by  adding  to  that  hono- 
raria amendment  the  proposition  that  in 
the  future,  which  begins  fiscal  year  1983. 
should  the  President,  through  his  Pay 
Commission  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  for  a  pay  increase  for  high 
Federal  officials,  and  if  it  included  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  appropriated 
funds  would  be  automatic,  and  that  that 
would  occur  unless  either  House,  one 
House  or  the  other,  specifically  by  reso- 
lution denied  that  pay  increase. 

I  think  you  have  on  your  desks  a 
resume  that  indicates  that  language  very 
clearly  on  the  second  page  numbered  15. 
Mr.  President,  we  will  be  subject  to 
further  questioning.  But  at  this  time  in 
order  to  get  to  the  amendments,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion before  we  act  on  the  conference 

report?     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  be  svck 
that  when  we  act  on  the  conference  re- 
port there  is  no  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence report  itself  relating  to  honoraria 
or  relating  to  a  pay  increase  or  relating 
to  a  tax  deduction  ceiling  and  that  we 
mil  have  an  opportunity,  if  we  wish  to 
do  so — there  may  not  be  a  wish  to  do  so, 
but  if  we  wish  to  do  so  to  have  a  vote, 
rollcall  if  we  want  it,  on  the  automatic 
appropriation  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  adverted  to? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  act  separately  on  those 
amendments.  So  in  acting  on  the  con- 
ference report  we  do  not  prejudice  our 
opportunity,  if  we  wish  to  do  that  later, 
to  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  maintain  that 
upon  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
we  will  handle  those  amendments  in  any 
manner  the  Senate  wishes  to  do  so. 

VA    HEALTH-CAKE    APPROPKIATIONS    AND 
PCRSONKEI.    CEILIIfOS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
clarify  one  point  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
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tion  health-care  staffing.  Section  5010 
(a)(4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
requires  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  after  the  en- 
actment of  each  law  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  VA,  to  provide  the  VA  with 
authority  to  employ  under  the  three  VA 
health-care  accounts  the  numbers  of 
employees  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated. 

The  accounts  are  the  medical  care  ac- 
coimt,  the  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search account,  and  the  medical  ad- 
ministration and  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing expenses  account.  Since  VA  appro- 
priations laws  do  not  themselves  specify 
employment  levels  for  that  agency,  it  is 
important  that  the  legislative  history  of 
any  law  making  appropriations  for  the 
VA  be  clear  and  specific  as  to  the  nimi- 
bers  of  employees  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  in  these  accounts. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  note  that 
section  101(e)  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion specifies  that  VA  appropriations  are 
being  made  until  November  20,  1981,  in 
the  amounts  "necessary  (for  VA  ac- 
counts) at  a  rate  of  operations  and  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
the  conference  report  and  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  Ton  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1982,  H.R.  4034]  filed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1981,  as  if  such  act  had  been  en- 
acted into  law."  With  respect  to  the  VA's 
medical  care  account,  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4034  states  that 
$330,054,000  and  5.181  staff  years  were  re- 
stored to  the  President's  March  budget 
request.  With  that  restoration,  it  is  clear 
that  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  are 
being  proposed  for  186,287  staff  years  in 
the  medical  care  account — the  same 
number  originally  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1982  in  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mitted on  January  15  of  this  year. 

It  seems  clear  to  me.  in  light  of  the 
language  used  in  section  101(e)  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  the  clear  legis- 
lative history  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1982.  that  it  is  intended 
in  the  continuing  resolution  to  provide 
appropriations  for  a  pro  rata  portion  of 
186,287  staff  years:  that  is.  186  287  full- 
time-equivalent  employees  for  the  51-day 
period  covered  by  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  a  complete  understanding 
on  this,  I  Eisk  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  (Mr.  Garn)  whether  I  have 
correctly  stated  the  intent  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  is  cor- 
rect. During  the  period  covered  by  the 
continuing  resolution,  appropriations 
are  made  for  186.287  full-time-equiva- 
lent employees  xmder  the  VA's  medical 
care  account. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 


from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  for  that  clari- 
fication and  would  note  that,  using  the 
same  reasoning  for  the  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  account,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  intended  in  the  continu- 
mg  resolution  to  provide  appropriations 
for  the  employment  of  4,487  full-time- 
equivalent  employees  for  the  peri(xi  cov- 
ered. Likewise,  under  the  medical  ad- 
ministration and  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing expenses  account,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  continuing  resolution  is  intended  to 
provide  appropriations  for  the  employ- 
ment of  866  full-time-equivalent  em- 
ployees for  that  period.  E>oes  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  this  analysis? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  agree,  Mr.  President. 
That  analysis  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Given  the  clear  leg- 
islative history  on  these  matters,  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
section  5010(a)(4),  following  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  of  this  resolution,  im- 
mediately to  provide  the  VA  with  these 
ceilings  for  the  period  ending  Novem- 
ber 20,  1981,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  promptly  provide  the 
Congress  with  his  certification  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Direc- 
tor's obligations  to  provide  those  ceil- 
ings and  make  that  certification  are 
clear,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Cahfomia  (Mr.  Cranston)  for  his  as- 
sistance in  clarifying  these  very  impor- 
tant matters. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  once  again 
for  his  cooperation  and  his  great  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  this  Nation's 
veterans. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  two  Senators  regarding 
this  important  matter  and  thank  them 
for  making  these  clarifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Arizona  for  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  I  was  about  to  do  the 
same. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  further  question 
just  for  clarification  for  myself  and 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

First,  is  it  within  the  knowledge  of 
either  one  of  the  managers  of  this  bill 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  conference  re- 
port was  subject  to  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  conference  re- 
port was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  as  I 
watched  it  on  the  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision. 

Mr.  EXON.  It  was  adopted  without  a 
rollcall  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Next,  if  I  imderstand  it  correctly,  if 
the  conference  report  is  accepted  by  our 
body.  No.  1.  it  would  eliminate  the  cap  on 


Federal  employee  pay  raises;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  that  would  not 
because  that  was  dropped  in  conference. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference— passed  here  but  dropped  in 
conference? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senate  receded 
in  conference. 

Mr.  EXON.  So  it  would  not  include  the 
elimination  of  the  pay  cap  as  the  Senate 
voted  it? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  It 
does  not  include  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  No.  2.  if  the  conference 
report  is  adopt«l  as  it  is  returned  to  this 
body,  would  we  eliminate  the  cap  on 
honoraria? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  on 
that  first  question  he  asked? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
any  of  the  managers  c«i  these  questions 
because  I  want  to  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Can  I  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  am  having  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  hearing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  in  adopting  the  conference  report 
we  did  not  make  any  commitment  (Wi  the 
honoraria  question  because  it  stands 
separately  as  an  amendment  in  disagree- 
m»it.  So  in  adopting  the  conference  re- 
port, to  answer  the  Senator's  question, 
no,  it  does  not  make  a  decision  on  the 
honoraria  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  phrase  the  ques- 
tion a  little  bit  differenUy.  Assume  we 
adopt  the  conference  report  here  tonight 
and  it  is  signed  by  the  President,  hope- 
fully, before  midnight.  Would  there  be 
any  cap  on  honoraria? 

Mr  HATITELD.  It  depends  on  what 
the  Senate  decides  to  do  when  we  take 
up,  foUowlng  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  conference  report,  that  amend- 
ment That  amendment  stands  separate 
and  apart  from  this  motion  to  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  amendment 
as  modified  by  the  House  then  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  conference  report.  It  will 
be  sent  to  the  President,  and  the  cap 
will  be  removed.  If  the  Senate  rejects 
that  amendment  dealing  with  honoraria 
after  we  act  on  the  conference  report 
it  does  not  go  to  the  President  and  the 
cap  remains.  ^  ^».    „ 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  then  what  he  is  say- 
ing is  that  the  honoraria  issue  stands 
separately  and  we  wiU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  rollcall  vote  up  or  down  <m 
that  issue,  in  effect  reconsidering  our 
previous  act? 

Mr.     HATFIELD.     The    Senator    is 

correct.  ^^     ^.  ,   . 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  get  to  the  third 
point:  What  about  the  elimination  of 
the  maximum  $3,000  that  can  be  claimed 
now  by  Congressmen  on  their  income 
tax  for  away-from-home  expenses?  If 
we  adopt  that  or  is  that  included,  and 
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If  we  ad(9t  the  conference  report  will 
that  go  forward  as  it  was  passed  in  the 
Senate? 

Bfr.  HATFIEXD.  That  stands  on  Its 
own,  as  indicated  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian when  he  outlined  the  amoidmaits 
that  are  in  disacreement.  It  will  have 
to  be  acted  upon  as  in  technical  dis- 
agreement so  that  amendment  would 
stand  separately  and  be  acted  upon  after 
we  act  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
then  the  matter  of  the  $3,000  claim  we 
can  make  cm  our  income  tax  returns 
stands  similar  to  the  explanation  he  Just 
gave  us  <»  the  honoraria:  is  (hat 
correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  the  question  now  before 
the  body  that  was  agreed  to  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  with  regard  to  the  request 
for  the  yeas  eind  nays  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  on  the  c<mference  report 
only  and  not  on  the  other  issues  aa 
which  I  have  posed  questions? 

iSi.  HATFIELD.  The  answer  is,  yes, 
but  it  is  not  exclusively  restricted  to 
those  other  Issues.  There  are  six  amend- 
ments, and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
only  asked  me  concerning,  I  believe,  two. 
There  are  four  other  amendments  that 
will  stand  in  the  same  position  inde- 
pendent of  the  conference  report  action 
that  will  have  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  by  any  means  by  which  they  de- 
sire to  act  on  them. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  then  cor- 
rectly, it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
safely  say  that  the  conference  report 
does  not  act  on  the  issues  I  have  just 
outlined,  and  if  they  are  going  to  become 
part  of  our  action  they  would  have  to  be 
voted  upon  again  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  They  will  have  to  be 
handled  in  whatever  manner  the  Senate 
desires  as  a  separate  action  to  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt  conference  report  and, 
hopefully,  we  can  do  that  before 
midnight. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be 
in  order  at  this  time  for  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  matter  of  the  $3,000  expense 
item  that  I  referred  to  and  on  the  matter 
of  the  pay  raises  as  to  the  veto  require- 
ments of  the  Congress  in  the  future  as 
explained  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

The  PRESromo  officer.  The  Chair 
would  state  it  would  take  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered on  any  matter  that  is  not  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  two  items  that 
I  have  referred  to;  namely,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  $3,000  expense  allowance  for 
away-from-home  expenses  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  possible  automatic  raises  for 
Members  of  Congress  unless  vetoed  in 
the  future  by  actions'  of  either  body 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  not  to 


do  this.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  nobody  is  going  to  deprive 
him  of  this  right  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote 
on  these  two  items.  If  it  will  shorten  this 
in  any  manner,  I  am  perfectly  willing, 
for  my  part,  to  give  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  these  two  items.  I 
do  not  object. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  that  request  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  made 
that  request.  If  he  has  not.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  now  be  in  order, 
with  one  showing  of  hands,  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  two  items  in  dis- 
agreement Just  identified  by  the  Senator 
from  NelMaska. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  does  that  include  the  question 
of  honoraria? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes,  it  does. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  just  make 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  if  this  bill  goes  past 
midnight  before  we  get  a  final  vote  on  it, 
the  Federal  judges  get  an  automatic  pay 
raise?      

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATTTELD.  They  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  Iliere  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on  the 
two  items  in  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
withdraw  his  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report  and  save 
that  much  time  for  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  reduce  it  to  a  5- 
minute  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
do  a  5-minute  vote.  There  is  good  at- 
tendance on  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent — and  I  need  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  or  his 
representative.  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcaU  vote 
on  the  conference  report  be  10  minutes. 
If  the  Chair  will  bear  with  me  for  Just  a 
minute  until  I  can  get  a  signal  from  the 
minority,  I  will  be  prepared  to  make  that 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rollcall  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage on  the  conference  report  be  10  min- 
utes in  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weickxr>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
( Mr.  East)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  F. 
Bns,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoNc),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaoa)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr,  Moyniran)  are 
necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner  1 .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  64. 
nays  28.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 64 

Olenn 

Mitcbtil 

Andrews 

Oorton 

Murkowakl 

Baker 

HMt 

mcklee 

BoMbwlte 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

BnuU«7 

RawMnii 

PeU 

Bumpars 

Hajrakawa 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

PrjOT 

Bjrrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hollings 

Quayle 

CbAfee 

Huddleston 

Oodmn 

Humphrey 

Scbmitt 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Cmnston 

Jackscm 

Specter 

D'Aoiato 

John'Ston 

Stafford 

Danfortb 

Steonts 

Deooton 

K««ten 

Stevens 

Dixon 

I/axalt 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenld 

Hatblaa 

Warner 

Dupenberger 

Mattlngly 

Williams 

Ford 

McClure 

Oam 

MelcbOT 
NAYS— 28 

Armetrons 

Oraaeley 

Proxmire 

Baucui 

Hatch 

Rlegle 

Bentaen 

Heflln 

Rortb 

Bid«n 

Helms 

Sarbanea 

Boren 

Jepaen 

Sasaer 

CtaUes 

Kennedy 

Symme 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Tsonges 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlniky 

Exon 

Nunn 

Ooldwater 

Preiser 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Byrd,  Eaet  Moynlban 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Long  Rudnuui 

Oaonon  Matsunaga         Welcker 

So  the  conference  report  (H.J.  Res. 
325)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  tbe  re- 
port of  tbe  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  vote  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  reaolutlon 
(H.J.  Res.  326)  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1082.  and  for  other  purpoMS." 


Resolved,  That  tbe  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  16  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  sin  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment.  Insert:  llOA 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  31  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sxc.  126.  The  first  sentence  of  section  110 
(a)  of  tbe  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Rescission  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  97-12)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  tbe 
period  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following:  ": 
except  that  the  total  amount  so  transferred 
from  any  such  balance  remaining  as  of  tbe 
close  of  tbe  fiscal  year  1982  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  816,000  or  26  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  Senator's  Ofllclal  Of- 
fice Expense  Account,  whichever  Is  greater, 
as  determined  under  section  506(b)(1)  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1973 
(2  U.S.C.  68(b)(1)).  for  tbe  calendar  year 
1982." 

Resolved.  That  tbe  House  recede  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  130.  (a)  In  section  323(a)  of  tbe 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
n.S.C.  441(a))  — 

(1)  strike  out  all  after  "shall  accept" 
down  to  and  including  "  ( 1 )  any"  and  In- 
sert "shall  accept  any";  and 

(2)  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "speech," 
down  to  and  Including  "year."  and  Insert 
"or  article.". 

(b)  In  section  102(a)(1)  (A)  of  tbe  Ethics 
in  Oovernment  Act  of  1978  (2  n.S.C.  702 
(a)  (1)  (A),  after  the  word  "source"  where  It 
appears  the  last  time  In  tbe  paragraph  In- 
sert "Including  speeches,  appearances,  ar- 
ticles, or  other  publications". 

(c)  Effective  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  cobiUiulng  each  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  hereafter  may  be  necessary 
for  "Compensation  of  Members"  (and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  related  thereto) ,  as 
authorized  by  law  and  at  such  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  Federal  em- 
ployees for  that  fiscal  year  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated from  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  Such  sums  when 
paid  shall  be  In  lieu  of  any  sums  accrued  In 
prior  years  but  not  paid.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  tbe  term  "Member"  means 
each  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Delegates  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samioa,  and  tbe  Vice 
President. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  43  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert. 

Sec.  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  this  Joint  resolution,  »250.- 
000.000  shall  be  available  for  loans  to  be 
guaranteed  under  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  for  alcohol  production  fa- 
cilities to  appllcanu  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  are  qualified  to  re- 
ceive such  guarantees,  and  $93,200,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Elderly  Peedlns;  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  311  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act, 
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Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  aald 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  138.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolution,  8125,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  necessary  for 
tbe  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  to  imple- 
ment tbe  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel:  Provided,  That  tbe  faculties  con- 
structed by  use  of  these  funds  shall  not  be 
available  for  participation  of  U.S.  troops  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  In  the 
Sinai  without  prior  authorization  by  Con- 
gress for  the  participation  of  U.S.  troops. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate numbered  46  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendntent  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  In 
said  amendment,  insert:  139 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest relating  to  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, so  may  I  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  except- 
ing the  two  amendments  which  already 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  called  for  and 
ordered,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  other  four— Nos.  16,  31,  43,  and  44 
that  have  been  explained — be  considered 
en  bloc  and  put  to  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  what  about 
the  expense  allowance  matter?  I  do  not 
want  anything  to  move  by  here. 

The  amendments  the  Senator  Just  re- 
ferred to  have  reference  to  the  expense 
acccunt? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  It  will  be  helpful  if 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  use  the 
mike.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  already  have 
unanimous  consent,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  amendment,  which  is  No.  46  and 
the  honoraria,  which  is  No.  36.  Those  two 
are  excluded  from  this  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  the  Senator  explain 
what  it  is  so  we  understand?  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  let  us  stack 
them  up  and  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Oregon  to  explain  what  they 
are  and  the  order  he  is  requesting  that 
we  have  the  rollcaU  votes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  explained  than 
previously,  but  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
explain  them  again. 

No.  16  is  on  page  16  of  the  bill.  It  is  a 
Hollings  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
the  Senate  and  accepted  by  the  House 
relating  to  the  EDA. 

What  this  does  is  prevent  a  RIP  action 
being  taken  against  these  particular  em- 
Dlovees  during  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  requesting 
that  be  what  order  of  voting? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  the  No.  1 
amendment  in  disagreement,  but  it  is  No. 
16  in  the  report.  What  I  am  suggesting  is, 
because  there  was  no  major  controversy 
surrounding  these,  we  voice  vote  these  en 
bloc. 

The  second  one  is  No.  31.  That  is  on 
page  24.  This  is  a  Senate  housekeeping 
amendment,  which  was  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  As  Initially  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  provides  for  the  transfer 
from  our  clerk  hire  any  excess  moneys 
that  we  might  have  to  other  funds,  but 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  <»• 
$15,000.  whichever  is  higher.  That  initi- 
ally was  to  go  into  effect  in  1981.  but  be- 
cause there  were  some  questions  raised 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  after  the  ac- 
tion was  taken.  I  offered  the  amendment 
in  the  conference  committee  to  delay  the 
action  of  that  until  1982  so  that  we  could 
take  a  review  of  it  during  the  year. 

The  third  one  is  No.  43.  Here  is  the 
language  on  that. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
or  this  Joint  resolution  8250  million  shall  be 
available 

Mr.  EXON.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  assume  that  when  the 
conference  report  was  just  passed,  we 
had  disposed  of  the  matter  on  the  judges 
by  midnight,  am  I  correct?  Or  are  we 
still  running  the  risk  of  a  raise  to  the 
judges  because  we  are  talking  about  this 
matter?    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  My  imderstanding  is 
that  until  we  dispose  of  each  one  of 
these  amendments  at  midnight,  if  we 
have  not  acted  on  these  amendments, 
the  judges  will  receive  their  raise. 

Mr.  EXON.  Do  I  understand,  includ- 
ing the  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  fact  is  that  until  the  President 
signs  the  bill,  the  bill  is  not  effective, 
does  not  become  law.  The  President  will 
not  sign  the  bill  before  midnight,  that  is 
clear.  Therefore,  the  judges  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  get  their  increase. 

Mr.  EXON.  So  there  is  no  need  to  rush 
this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  that  is  right,  as 
far  as  the  judges  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  makes  available 
$93,000  for  the  elderly  feeding  program 
authorized  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  "nils  is  a  bridge  for  that  program 
during  the  life  of  this  resolution. 

The  last  is  No.  44.  This  has  to  do  with 
the  peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Sinai  that 
I  explained  earlier. 

Those  are  the  four  amendments  that  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
con.s'dered  en  bloc  and  voice  voted. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
an  oblectlon  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon?  TTiere  being  none, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  have  been  adopted,  is  that 
correct? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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question  is  on  concurring  en  bloc  to  the 
four  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  the  amendments  that  have 
been  explained,  by  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement 
Nos.  16,  31,  43,  and  44  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SSNAT*   AMBNDICSMT   MO.    3« 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  move  to  the  next  amendment. 
No.  36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  130.  (a)  In  section  3a3(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U.S.C. 
441(a))  — 

( 1 )  strike  out  all  after  "shall  accept"  down 
to  and  including  "(1)  any"  and  insert  "shall 
accept  any":   and 

(3)  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "speech," 
down  to  and  including  "year."  and  insert 
"or  article.". 

(b)  In  section  103(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  (3  TT^.C.  703(a) 
(1)(A)).  after  the  word  "source"  where  it 
appears  the  last  time  in  the  paragraph  insert 
"including  speeches,  appearances,  articles,  or 
other  publications". 

(c)  Effective  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  continuing  each  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  hereafter  ntay  be  necessary  for 
"Compensation  of  Members"  (and  admln- 
latrative  expenses  related  thereto),  as  au- 
thorized by  law  and  at  such  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  Federal  em- 
ployees for  that  fiscal  year  are  hereby  appro- 
priated from  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  Such  sums  when 
paid  shall  be  In  lieu  of  any  sums  accrued  in 
prior  years,  but  not  paid.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "Member"  means 
each  member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Delegates  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Ouam,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  we  earlier  described  as 
the  honorarium  amendment  which  lifts 
the  cap  from  the  Senate  honoraria, 
which  we  now  have  at  $25,000.  It  adds 
a  modification  to  the  House  as  to  future 
pay  increase  that  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Presidential  Pay  Commission  and 
recommended  by  the  President. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Alaska,  who  Is  the  author 
of  the  amendment.  What  it  does  by  the 
House  modiflcaUon  is  set  Into  place  an 
automatic  provision  that  funding  would 
be  automatic  should  the  Commission  in 
the  future  make  a  recommendation  that 
may  Include  Members  of  Congress  In  the 
pay  raise  recommendation  unless  the 
Members  of  Congress  specifically  deny 
themselves  that  amendment  or  that  pay 
raise,  as  we  have  In  the  past. 

That,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  is  precise- 


ly the  situation  at  the  moment,  because 
Congress  can  block  any  pay  raise  now 
recommended  if  we  merely  continue  that, 
but  we  attached  that  in  the  conference 
to  the  honorarium  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
the  author  of  the  original  amendment. 
The  amendment  reported  in  disagree- 
ment originated  in  the  House.  Its  effect 
is  this:  The  President,  in  every  quad- 
rennial year,  has  the  obligation  to  have  a 
Pay  Commission  report.  We  also  have  a 
yearly  report  on  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. Those  come  to  us  In  March.  They 
go  into  effect  in  October  imless  they  are 
disapproved. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  stated,  in 
every  year  but  one  they  have  been  dis- 
approved for  Members  of  Congress. 
What  this  says  is  if  October  1  comes  and 
the  pay  raise  as  recommended  by  the 
President  is  not  disapproved,  it  is  auto- 
matically funded.  It  does  not  bar  pay 
caps  that  have  been  voted  in  the  past. 
One  is  in  place  right  now.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  Is  still  one  in  this  bill  that 
continues  the  pay  cap  until  November  20. 

So  there  are  no  hidden  things  in  this 
at  all.  It  is  an  attempt  to  take  the  matter 
out  for  the  Members  of  Congress,  out  of 
the  legislative  appropriations  bill.  It 
could  be  rtdsed  in  the  Senate,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  as  a  rider  on  any  ap- 
propriations bill  between  March  and 
October. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  want  to 
deny  themselves  a  pay  raise,  a  coet-of- 
livlng  allowance  recommended  by  the 
President,  or  the  quadrennial  pay  in- 
crease, we  simply  have  to  say  It  will  not 
go  into  effect.  So  there  is  no  hidden 
meaning  here  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  said  in 
the  past,  these  increases  have  been  dis- 
approved. .Have  they  been  disapproved 
or  just  not  fxmded? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  have  been  dis- 
approved because  the  specific  language 
suspends  the  recommendation  that  they 
go  Into  effect.  They  do  not  go  into  effect 
and  therefore,  they  are  not  funded  in 
the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  change  here  Is 
what?  How  does  this  change  the  pro- 
cedure from  the  past? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  does  not  change  it  as 
far  as  the  ability  to  put  a  pay  cap  on  In 
the  future.  This  says  if  Congress  does  not 
block  the  President's  recommendation — 
It  does  not  say  it  does  not  apply  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — it  will  be  effective  Oc- 
tober 1  without  the  legislative  pay  bill 
having  been  enacted. 

It  takes  the  matter  out  of  the  legisla- 
tive pay  bill  and  leaves  it  to  any  other 
vehicle  you  want  to  use.  But  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  even  in  the  legislative 
pay  bill,  you  put  legislation  in  an  appro- 
priations bill,  and  that  is  what  the  pay 
cap  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  the  pay  act  work,  and  we  agree 
with  the  proposal  of  the  House  that  this 
would  be  added. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  Is 
very  salutary.  I  believe  that  again  we  will 


face  the  question  of  pay  raises.  The  pay 
cap  is  then  effective  until  November  20. 

This  resolution  expires  November  20, 
and  we  will  have  to  face  it  in  the  next 
continuing  resolution. 

This  amendment  says  that  If  these 
moneys  are  accepted  imder  this  auto- 
matic funding,  then  those  sums  are  in 
lieu  of  any  sums  Mcrued  in  prior  years 
but  not  paid.  There  Is  over  20  percent  in 
cost-of-living  adjustments  due  Members 
of  Congress  which  have  not  come  into 
effect.  If  this  automatic  language  is  the 
langtiage  that  triggers  any  pay  Increase, 
all  the  ones  in  the  past  are  wiped  off  the 
books.  That  was  done  at  the  suggestion 
of  tiie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
commitf«e,  Representative  WHirmr.  It 
is  a  good  provision. 

It  means  that  if  on  November  20  we 
decide  to  take  the  4.8-percent  Increase 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  for  the 
executive  branch,  at  that  time  the  ac- 
crued 21  percent  would  be  wiped  off  the 
books. 

Sbvuul  Skmators.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  OD.  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  Amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  (No.  36).  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlH  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  RuDMAiT).  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickek)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cahhon),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
.slana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsuwaca)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyiohan)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  48, 
nasrs  44,  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOX1NO— « 


Byrd. 
Hany  F.,  Jr. 


Lens 


ICoynilHtB 

Budman 

Weicker 


[RoUeall  Vote  No   303  Ug.] 

Baker 

Hatch 

Murkowskl 

Bosch  wltz 

Hatfield 

VmUkwooi 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

r9Kf 

Cochran 

Hayakava 

Quayto 

CTf>i»Km 

HetaB 

Roth 

D-ABWte 

HMllBCi 

Danforth 

Huddleston 

Dentoo 

Inouye 

Stannls 

Dodd 

Jepsen 

StevwM 

Dole 

Johfiatan 

Symms 

Domenld 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dutenbetger 

Kennedy 

Towes" 

Eagleton 

Laxatt 

Taoocu 

Oam 

Lu9» 

Wallop 

Ooldwater 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Oortoa 

McClure 
NATS— 44 

WUUwns 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Ford 

Nieklea 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Baucus 

OrasBley 

Fell 

BentMo 

Htet 

Pressler 

BIden 

Reflln 

Proxmiro 

Boren 

Helms 

Piyor 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

JackKm 

Rletfe 

Buidlck 

Kasten 

Sarbanea 

Bypd.  Robert  C 

.  Leahy 

Saaeer 

Chiles 

Levis 

Schmltt 

Oolien 

Mattmsly 

Stafford 

DeConclnl 

Melcber 

Zorlnsky 

Dixon 

Metaenbaum 

So  the  motion  to  coacar  with  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  36  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Prasident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motKm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
mwit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  such  time  as  there 
is  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Senators  are  requested  to  take  their 
seats.  Guests  in  the  Chamber  are  asked 
to  respect  the  request  of  the  Chair. 

The  SenaUH-  from  O^on  Is  recog- 
nized.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  No.  46. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  apologize, 
but  I  cannot  hear  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator f  nxn  Oregon  and  I  hope  the  Chair 
will  get  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 
Again  the  Chair  requests  that  there  be 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

sznatz  AMEiroicxirr  no.  4« 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
motion  is  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  No.  46. 

This  is  the  amendment  that  relates 
to  the  removal  of  the  $3,000  limit  on  the 
amounts  that  Members  of  Cmgress  can 
deduct  on  their  Income  tax  return  for 
living  expenses  while  away  from  home. 

In  effect  it  repeals  that  $3,000  cap 
that  is  now— not  a  cap  but  that  $3,000 
provision — and  it  puts  us  on  the  same 
level  as  all  of  the  other  citizens  and 
business  people  of  this  country. 

I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  who 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  taken  back  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  House.  It  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  time  it  was  voted  on 
in  the  Senate,  with  one  technical  amend- 
ment by  the  House  with  reference  to  the 
numbering  of  a  section  it  is  the  same. 
No  change  In  the  substance,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  been  ordered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DtCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  have  a  vote  on  this,  can  we  turn 
the  clock  back  on?  I  think  we  look  pretty 
darned  foolish  here  to  show  that  we 
have  finished  this  before  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  we  cannot.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  result  will  be.  I  simply  do  not  know 
what  the  result  will  be — and  we  are  try- 
ing to  complete  this  business  before  mid- 
night. But  the  whole  Government  of  the 
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United  States  stops  functioning  if  we  do 
not  pus  this  bill. 

Mr.  DiCONCmi.  Mr.  Leader,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  It  is  past  midnight 
now.  Let  us  not  kid  the  American  public 
or  ourselves  as  grown-up  people.  We  did 
not  make  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  it  Is  certainly  not  a  new  practice 
and  it  is  not  the  last  time  it  will  happm. 

ICr.  DiCONCINI.  U  the  leader  will 
yield 

SivxiAL  SiRAToaa.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  tiie  Chamber. 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
seek  recognition. 

TtM  PRESIDING  onnCER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recoffilsed. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  our  leader  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  it  has  happened  be- 
fore and  will  happen  again.  But  this  is 
foolishness  and  if  we  are  conducting  the 
business  of  this  Nation  with  these  Idnds 
of  fo<4ish  moves,  we  have  got  to  change. 
Do  you  not  agree,  Mr.  Leader? 

Vii.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ttie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  concur.  "Die  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie  cleric 
will  suspoid  until  such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  order. 
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The  clerk  wlU  resume. 

The    assistant    legislative 
sumed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   Mr.   President, 
realize  that  I  am  ] 


clerk 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  debate.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
The  clerk  will  resiuie. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order  is 
requested  in  the  Senate.  The  clerk  will 
suspend.  The  clerk  will  resume  calling 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  completed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STETESS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (&Cr.  East)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAif),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WncKXR)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Haut  F. 
Btro,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Carnon),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Motrihar) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  48, 
nasrs  44,  as  follows: 


Ooldwater 

Ifatttnsly 

Andrews 

UeXXoff 

Aimstrooc 

Batch 

UurkowBU 

nairw 

Hatfield 

HlddH 

Baucus 

HawklD* 

paekwood 

CtaaeM 

H^fakawa 

vmvr 

Ooctuan 

Hoilinci 

Quayle 

Craaaton 

Huddleston 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Hniwplinf 

Staflcffd 

Denton 

Ineuy* 

Mewa 

Dixon 

Jepacn 

Symma 

Dodd 

Jotasaton 

Tower 

Dote 

liualt 

TMOcaa 

DoBMOiet 

Leahy 

Wallop 

■ngMon 

Luffv 

Wamar 

Gam 

Mathtas 
HATB-'t4 

WlUlams 

Bentaan 

(»«nn 

PaU 

Bidsn 

OBMMtay 

PnaMer 

Bonn 

Hart 

PfOSBBOa 

BOMdlWltB 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Hebw 

Randoipta 

Bumpen 

Helms 

Btazto 

BunUck 

Jackaon 

Both 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kssibaum 

SidianM 

ChUea 

Kasta& 

flMMT 

COben 

Kennedy 

SchmMt 

DMifUth 

Lavtn 

8tmp«» 

DeOcncUil 

Melctaar 

gtennla 

Durtnberger 

MetMnbaum 

TluuiBoad 

Bxcn 

MltcbeU 

Zorlaiky 

Ford 

Nuan 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Byrd, 

EMt 

liOyxdlMUk 

Harry  F.,Jr 

Lens 

Budnaa 

Oannan 

llatsuaasa 

Welckar 

So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment at  the  House  to  the  amendment  kA 
the  Senate  niunbered  46  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TBS  MEDTTCnON   FOB   AWAT-rmOH-BOMa 
SXPKWSM  AND   BONOaAUA   HfCOMX 

Mr.  DcCONCINL  Mr.  President,  last 
■mursday  evening.  President  Reagan 
gave  another  of  his  graceful,  warm,  and 
persuasive  performances  on  the  national 
television  and  radio  networks,  present- 
ing yet  another  revised  standard  ver- 
sion of  his  economic  plan.  The  combina- 
tion of  additional  expenditure  reductions 
and  minor  revenue  measures  outlined  at 
that  time  is  apparently  intended  to  off- 
set— at  least  in  part — the  fiscal  effects  of 
the  enactment  earlier  this  summer  of  the 
President's  tax  and  spending  proposals. 
The  expectatlonal  theory  on  which  the 
administration  predicated  its  economic 
scheme  has  not  panned  out.  Further  sac- 
rifices, the  Nation  was  told,  will  be  nec- 
essary. Even  deeper  and  more  damag- 
ing cuts  in  the  Federal  domestic  budget 
will  have  to  be  made. 

The  major  portion  of  these  additional 
savings,  moreover,  is  to  come  through  a 
12.5-percent  cut  below  the  President's 
March  10  budget  requests — a  fair  meas- 
ure both  of  the  excessive  optimism, 
self-serving  dissimultation,  and  ques- 
tionable technical  competence  which 
combined  to  produce  the  original  budg- 
etary projections  and  of  the  administra- 
tion's near  desperation  in  the  face  of 
current  economic  realities  highlighted  by 
a  deficit  in  the  range  of  $60-$90  billicm 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

It  is  thus  more  than  Ironic — indeed  It 
is,  in  my  view,  nothing  short  of  outra- 
geous that  on  the  very  same  day.  Tluirs- 
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day.  September  24,  this  body  adopted  two 
changes  in  current  law  which  are  to  the 
direct  material  benefit  of  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  first  would  remove  the 
existing  $3,000  cap  on  the  deduction  for 
away-from-home  expenses  now  allowable 
to  Representatives  and  Senators.  This 
translates  Into  tax  savings — or  seen  from 
another  perspective,  increases  in  after- 
tax earnings — of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars for  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  second,  which  was  adopted  in 
committee  and  alSrmed  m  the  floor 
when  Senator  Pkoxmzri's  motion  to  de- 
lete it  was  rejected,  strikes  the  $25,000 
limit  on  outside  earnings  from  honoraria 
for  speeches,  articles,  and  other  contri- 
butions to  the  national  literary  life. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  tension  between 
the  time  requiremoits  of  crfOcial  duties 
and  these  quasi-private  activities,  there 
is  the  further  danger  that  interested 
groups  and  organizations  can  use  lucra- 
tive speaking  engagements  and  fat  fees 
for  ghost-written  articles  in  trade  jour- 
nals to  acquire  privileged  access  to  con- 
gressional decisions.  It  is  also  pertinent 
to  note  that  the  current  limit  on  outside 
honoraria.  $25,000,  exceeds  the  median 
income  for  a  family  of  four  in  this  coun- 
try. Surely  we  can  live  on  our  salaries 
plus  an  amount  that  is  more  than  the 
total  income  of  the  average  American 
famUy. 

Whatever  judgment  one  reaches  on 
these  issues,  Mr.  President,  the  spectacle 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  voting 
Itself  increases  in  effective  compensation 
on  the  same  day  the  President  is  making 
an  all-out  public  relations  blitz  on  behalf 
of  further  sacrifices  by  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans is  too  much  to  stomach.  No  wonder 
the  public  holds  the  Congress  in  low 
regard. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  occasion  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  intend  to  pursue  the  deletion  of  these 
provisions  in  the  conference  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  325.  Should  that  effort 
prove  unsuccessful.  I  will  refuse  to  sign 
the  conference  report  and  oppose  its 
adoption.  I  hope  that  I  can  count  on  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  confident 
that  many  of  those  who  supported  these 
provisions  will,  upon  reflection,  realize 
that  whatever  substantive  merit  these 
provisions  may  have  is  more  than  out- 
weighed by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  wrong 
time  and  the  wrong  place  to  be  taking 
care  of  our  own  financial  needs,  real  or 
Imagined. 

Mr.  GORTON.  What  is  the  intent  of 
the  conference  committee  In  connec- 
tion with  the  future  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  Washington  in 
propounding  this  important  question. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  We  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  authority  to  operate  those  hospitals 
which  have  submitted  operationally 
feasible  plans  for  conversion  to  com- 
munity operation  while  the  Congress 
considers  the  appropriate  level  of  fund- 
ing for  such  conversions.  It  is  further  the 
intent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor-HHS  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee to  trv  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to 
provide  sufficient  funds,  possibly  up  to 


$133  million,  both  for  the  closure  of 
those  hospitals  in  those  communities 
which  do  not  submit  approvatde  con- 
version plans  and  for  conversions  of 
those  hospitals  in  communities  which  do 
submit  approvable  plans. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  ttie 
Senate  that  the  eastern  daylight  time 
right  now  is  12 :  27  a.m. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Ilie 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  moment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 


ROXTTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  no 
longer  than  15  minutes  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


WINE:  IN  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 
CALIFORNIA  LEADS  THE  WAY  FOR 
THE  U.S.A. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  to  the  attenticm  of  the  Senate  a 
wonderful  story  of  growth  and  success 
on  the  American  agriculture  scene.  Spe- 
cifically I  refer  to  the  tremendous  growth 
of  wine  production  in  our  Nation  and  the 
fact  that  American  connoisseurs  of  fine 
wines  no  longer  need  look  to  Prance  and 
Italy  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  palate. 
American  wines,  over  half  of  which  are 
produced  in  California,  have  not  only 
claimed  four-fifths  of  the  domestic 
market  but  our  quality  is  truly  out- 
standing— world-class  wines  which  Eu- 
rope is  finding  increasingly  difficult  to 
compete  with. 

Also  of  great  Interest  to  those  of  us 
concerned  with  our  balance  of  trade  is 
that  wine  exports  have  grown  dramat- 
ically— from  15  million  liters  in  1978  to 
some  40  million  liters  last  year.  At  the 
end  of  1979.  we  had  724  wineries  in  the 
United  States,  450  of  which  were  In  Cali- 
fornia. As  a  recent  article  In  the  period- 
ical The  Economist  of  London,  pointed 
out.  "California's  mild  winters  and  long, 
warm  summers  are  near  perfect  for  cul- 
tivating grapes.  The  weather  is  also  re- 
markably consistent;  the  amount  of  sun- 
shine, rainfall,  humidity,  even  frost  can 
be  predicted  accurately  and  rellaUy." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article:  "The  Maturing  of 
American  Wine."  from  The  Economist 
magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  there  might  be  a  greater  awareness 
within  the  Senate  about  the  great  and 
growing  wine  Industry  of  our  Nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  tta«  Economlat,  S«pt.  5.  1981) 
The  Maturing  op  Amuucan  Wink 

The  wlne-drlnklng  world  Is  waking  up  to 
the  pleasant  surprlM  of  cheap,  cheerful  and 
sometimes  remarkably  mature  products  from 
California's  vineyards.  Wlnemakers  elsewhere 
(especially  In  southern  Ehirope)  are  becom- 
ing edgy  as  they  see  one  of  their  biggest  ex- 
ix>rt  market*  taken  by  storm  from  within, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  brash  new  com- 
petitor enters  their  crusty  old  wine  trade. 

For  centuries.  Europe  has  shipped  Its 
bottles  to  the  new  world.  In  the  last  decade, 
however,  a  trickle  of  wine  has  begun  to  flow 
the  other  way.  Canada  was  the  first — and 
still  the  biggest — importer  of  American 
wines.  Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  the 
dribble  that  flowed  to  wlne-blbblng  Britain 
(a  country  with  little  wlne-growlng  of  Its 
own)  has  become  a  steadier  gush.  For  two 
good  reasons: 

Whether  a  Chateau  St  Jean  (pronounced 
"St  Oene")  for  £17.50  a  bottle  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  restaurant  (one  of  the  earliest  stock- 
ists In  Britain)  or  a  £3.50  zlnfandel  In  a 
Covent  Oarden  wine  bar,  American  wine 
Is  exceptional  value  by  any  standards. 

Until  recently,  the  hard  pound  and  soggy 
dollar  has  made  It  especially  easy  for  British 
Importers  of  American  wines  to  c^t  their 
wares  established.  Lip-smacking  Britons, 
brought  up  on  cheap  and  sometimes  nasty 
Spanish  and  Italian  plonk,  have  been  easy 
converts. 

Result:  American  wine  exports  are  going 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  In  Washington 
puts  wine  exports  at  3S.7m  litres  In  1979 — up 
from  15.5m  litres  in  1978.  Last  year's  expMts 
are  thought  to  have  been  over  40m  litres. 

■ASLT   SRTLA 

Wlnemaklng  In  America  Is  practically  as 
old  as  the  country.  Natural  grapes  were  fer- 
mented by  settlers  In  the  sixteenth  century. 
Cuttings  from  European  vine  species  (espe- 
cially Vltls  vlnlfera)  did  not  thrive  In  the 
harsh  winters  and  humid  summers  of  the 
American  east  coast.  The  soU  was  crawling 
with  European  vines'  arch-enemy,  phylloxera. 
Domesticated  wild  grapes  (Vltls  labrusca). 
producing  spicy  wines  with  distinct  aromas, 
became  the  main  source  of  American  wine. 

Conunerclal  production  began  In  the  early 
1800s.  when  the  first  domesticated  native 
grapes  were  planted  In  Indiana.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  By  1840,  the  wine  Industry  had 
spread  through  most  of  the  American  east 
and  midwest.  Meanwhile,  Franciscan  monks 
at  a  mission  In  San  Diego.  California,  had 
been  experimenting  with  vlnlfera  cuttings. 
The  wlnss  were  acceptable  for  sacramental 
purposes,  but  had  little  commercial  value. 
However,  they  showed  that  European  varie- 
ties could  be  grown  In  Calif omlan  soil. 

Modem  wlnemaklng  In  California  owes  a 
massive  debt  to  Hungarlan-bom  Agoston 
Haraszthy.  who  was  commissioned  in  1861  to 
seek  cuttings  from  Europe.  He  brought  back 
100.000  samples,  many  of  which  were  planted 
in  his  Sonoma  vineyards,  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

California's  wlnemakers  have  also  a  lot  to 
thank  the  University  of  California  for.  The 
university  has  a  pioneering  department  for 
wine  research  (dating  back  to  1887)  at  its 
Davis  campus.  Success  for  the  wine  research- 
ers came  after  the  second  world  wir  bv  cross- 
ing native  grapes  with  vlnlfera.  These  hardy 
hybrids  have  boosted  wlne-growlng  in  many 
places.  Between  1955  and  1970,  New  York 
state  growers  used  Califomlan  knowhow  to 
treble  their  wine  production;  sparking  wine 
output  Increased  fivefold.  New  York's  pro- 
duction is  now  13Sm  litres  a  year. 

American  wine-growers  can  also  thank  the 
importers  for  making  wine  a  fashionable 
drink.  Even  today,  a  fifth  of  all  wine  (table. 
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dessert,  sparkling  and  vermouth)  is  im- 
ported; one  out  of  four  bottles  of  table  wine 
comea  from  abroad  Last  year,  America's  wine 
imports  totaUed  380m  litres.  Italy  supplied 
200m  litres.  West  Germany  49m  litres  and 
France  43m  litres. 

Americans  have  taken  to  white  wine  espe- 
cially. It  accounts  for  49  percent  of  all  wine 
drunk  in  America;  red  wine  accounts  for  30 
percent  and  roe*  and  vermouth  the  rest.  One 
out  of  four  American  households  Is  now 
reckoned  to  be  a  wine  buyer.  But  half  the 
table  wine  sold  In  the  country  Is  drunk  by 
only  10  percent  of  wine  customers.  Most  are 
from  the  "brie  and  white  wine  set" — gener- 
aUy  young,*  inner-city,  bourgeois  with  In- 
comes well  m  excess  of  $26,000  a  year. 

Thanks  to  them,  wine  sales  in  America 
outpaced  spirit  sales  for  the  first  time  ever 
last  year.  Americans  bought  lOOm  litres  more 
wine  than  spirit*  Adults  consumed  over  12 
litres  of  wine  per  head  in  1980.  By  1986,  says 
Bank  of  America,  wine  consumption  is  likely 
to  have  risen  to  16.5  litres  per  adult. 

Wine  consumption  in  Europe  Is  still  much 
higher:  in  Prance  and  Italy,  90-100  litres  per 
adult  annually;  In  Spain,  around  70  litres. 
But  sales  are  now  declining. 

America's  wlne-growlng  has  taken  off  so 
rapidly  it  has  outstripped  Washington's  abil- 
ity to  keep  tabs  on  it.  The  latest  figures  from 
the  bureau  of  census  indicate  that  wine  pro- 
duced was  worth  $2  billion  at  the  vineyard 
gate  in  1979.  That  translated  Into  almost 
$5  billion  worth  of  bottles  In  liquor  stores. 
Production  has  grown  from  1.3  billion  litres 
in  1978  to  1.4  billion  litres  in  1979  and  1.8 
billion  litres  in  1980.  Last  year,  California 
produced  970m  litres  of  wine  (54  percent  of 
total  production). 

By  world  standards,  American  wine  pro- 
duction Is  still  piddling.  Last  year,  the  world's 
vineyards  pressed  36  billion  litres  of  wine. 
France  sUU  led  with  8.3  billion  litres,  fol- 
lowed by  Italy  with  8  billion  litres,  Spain  4.5 
bUlion  litres,  Russia  3.1  MlUon  litres  and 
Argentina  3.4  billion  litres. 

VINLAND  UVTVKD 

Though  hardly  the  "vast  vineyard"  that 
it  appeared  to  Leif  Ericsson,  the  Norse  ex- 
plorer who  landed  In  Newfoundland  1,000 
years  ago,  America  nevertheless  cultivates 
vines  in  44  states.  New  York  state  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  wine-producing  area  In  America 
after  California.  The  upstate  region  around 
Finger  Lakes  produces  lots  of  sparkling,  des- 
sert and  table  wines.  So  do  the  Chautauqua, 
Niagara  and  Hudson  valley  regions.  All  told. 
New  York  produces  10  percent  of  America's 
wine. 

Another  significant  wine-growing  area  is 
the  Sandusky-Lake  Erie  Island  region  of 
Ohio  (once  the  country's  biggest  wlne-grow- 
lng state).  Wine  Is  also  produced  around 
Cincinnati,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark 
mountains  in  Arkansas,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Council  Bluffs  in  Iowa, 
In  south-western  Michigan,  near  the  Egg 
Harbour  district  and  northern  New  Jersey 
and  along  the  Willamette  valley  In  Oregon. 

America  had  676  bonded  wineries  at  the 
end  of  1978.  A  year  later  there  were  724. 
New  York,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania  have 
had  their  share.  But.  despite  skyrocketing 
costs  of  real  estate,  California  Is  where  most 
would-be  winegrowers  are  heading.  The  state 
now  has  450  wineries,  about  100  of  which  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  shipments.  Future 
winegrowers  look  like  heading  farther 
north — in  Oregon's  flinty  soils  that  produce 
spectacular  chablls. 

evntr  kind  op  climatt 

California's  mild  winters  and  long,  warm 
summers  are  near  perfect  for  cultivating 
grapes.  The  weather  Is  also  remarkably  con- 
sistent; the  amount  of  sunshine,  rainfall, 
humidity,  even  frost,  can  usually  be  pre- 
dicted accurately  and  reliably.  But  contrary 


to  popular  belief,  growing  seasons  do  vary — 
creating  (as  In  Europe)  vintages  of  various 
quality. 

The  state  has  a  wide  range  of  micro- 
climates. It  offers  condltloits  comparable  to 
those  from  the  Rhlnegau  to  North  Africa. 
That,  plus  the  different  soils  and  altitudes, 
means  practically  every  type  of  grape  (and 
hence  wine)  can  flourish  there. 

The  mlcrocllnaates.  categorised  by  re- 
searchers at  Davis,  are  classified  on  a  scale 
of  "degree-days".  This  measures  the  time  the 
temperature  remains  above  50°F  during  the 
growing  season  (April  Ist  to  October  31st). 
The  degree-day  for  any  one  day  Is  simply 
its  average  temperature  above  50°F;  the 
total  for  an  area  is  the  average  dally  figtire 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  that  tem- 
perature has  been  recorded. 

Five  growing  areas  In  California  have  been 
identified : 

Region  I  where  the  climate  offers  2.500 
degree-days  a  year  or  less. 

Region  II  with  2.501  to  3,000  degree-days. 
Region  in  with  3,001  to  3,500  degree-days. 
Region  IV  with  3,601  to  4,000  degree-days. 
Region  V  with  more  than  4,000  degree- 
days. 

The  best  growing  areas  are  regions  I  and  n 
(shown  on  the  map,  for  convenience,  as  a 
single  area).  They  are  the  smallest  wine 
growing  area»  and  located  near  the  coast 
where  winds  blowing  off  the  Pacific  have  a 
moderating  effect. 

Because  local  conditions  vary  so  much, 
prime  land  (eg,  Napa  Valley)  can  cost  up  to 
$20,000  an  acre.  Land  prices  tn  Sonoma,  Mon- 
terey and  other  low  degree-day  areas  are  get- 
ting almost  as  steep.  Still,  they  are  not  deter- 
ring investors.  Many  of  the  new  "boutique" 
wineries  have  been  established  there  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  St  Jean  Winery,  set 
up  seven  years  ago  near  Kenwood  in  Sonoma 
Valley,  has  gained  a  reputation  for  Its  char- 
donnays  and  Johannlsberg  rtesUngs.  The 
founders  have  sunk  $lOm  into  the  winery 
so  far,  using  cash  from  their  family  firm. 

California's  wineries  have  benefited  par- 
ticularly from  the  Influx  of  cash  and  manage- 
ment from  outside.  National  Distillers,  for 
instance,  has  owned  Almaden  Vineyards  in 
San  Jose  since  1967.  Today,  It  Is  a  leading 
producer  of  high  quality  "Jug"  (le,  table) 
wines.  Heublein  has  owned  the  United  Vint- 
ners group  since  1969.  It  also  owns  the  top- 
rated  Beaulieu  Vineyard  in  the  Napa  Valley, 
founded  by  Georges  Latour  in  1900.  Nestle 
bought  Berlnger  Brothers  of  St  Helena,  one 
of  Napa  Valley's  showpieces.  In  1970. 

Outside  Investment  has  helped  pay  for 
sorely-needed  modernisation.  Refrigeration 
equipment,  mechanical  harvesters  and  scien- 
tific techniques  brought  in  by  young  oenolo- 
glsts  and  vitlculturlsts  from  Davis  had  their 
Impact,  first,  on  table  wines.  Then  the  des- 
sert wines  were  improved,  followed  by 
brandy.  By  1970.  America's  brandy  consump- 
tion had  quadrupled  over  the  amount  drunk 
a  deoade  before — with  California  accounting 
for  75%  of  the  production. 

The  French  are  investing  heavily  in  Cali- 
fornia now.  Recent  developments  Include  a 
50-50  venture  between  Baron  Philippe  de 
Rothschild,  owner  of  Chateau  Mouton  Roths- 
child in  Bordeaux,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mondavi 
of  the  Robert  Mondavi  Winery  in  Napa  Val- 
ley. Their  aim:  to  produce  "world  class"  wines 
in  C3allfomia.  Three  months  ago,  a  bottle  of 
their  Napamedoc  changed  hands  for  $2,000. 

Last  year.  Piper  Heidsleck  of  Prance  and 
Renfield  Importers  Ltd  (a  major  wine  and 
spirit  Importer  in  the  United  States)  an- 
nounced a  joint  venture  to  produce  sparkling 
wines  using  the  proper  champenoise  method. 
They  Intend  building  a  S6m  complex  at  Ren- 
field's  Sonoma  Vineyards  to  produce  a  wine 
called    Piper    Sonoma.    Wlnemaklng    equip- 


ment wUl  be  brought  from  France  to  pro- 
duce 100.000  cases  of  sparkling  wine  a  year. 

Moet  Hennessey  has  sunk  »l2m  over  the 
past  four  years  into  its  1.500  acre  Califomlan 
vineyard.  Domain  Chandon.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Moet  &  Chandon,  the  vineyard's 
production  Is  already  running  at  a  rate  of 
100,000  cases  a  year.  Production  wUl  rise  by 
30  per  cent  aimually  untU  output  hits  250,- 
0(X)  cases  a  year.  In  deference  to  French  sen- 
sitivities, the  name  "champagne"  Is  not  used. 

As  more  Europeans  cross  the  Atlantic,  the 
reputation  of  American  (€md  especially  CaU- 
f omlan)  wines  will  spread.  Many  a  visitor 
has  already  discovered  that  the  best  the  new 
world  can  produce  can  now  challenge  (and 
often  beat)  anything  the  old  world  has 
to  offer.  Though  American  wines  are  often 
drunk  young,  reserve  cabinet  sauvlgnons, 
zinfandels  ( Calif omlas  own  "beaujolals") 
and  some  others  are  beginning  to  show  how 
well  such  wines  improve  with  age.  In  15  years' 
time,  the  great  French  vineyards  wUl  have 
a  real  fight  on  their  bands. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  INTERESTP 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  a  most  thoughtful  article 
tracing  the  evolution  of  U.S.  thinking 
about  Southeast  Asia  since  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  appeared  in  the  July  1981  issue  of 
the  Asia  Bulletin,  and  was  written  by 
the  noted  Asia  scholar.  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Fifleld.  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  Pifield  argues  that  the 
United  States  becomes  Involved  in  South- 
east Asia  when  it  perceives  a  major  power 
hostile  to  its  interest*  is  threatening  the 
region,  and  cites  the  war  with  Japan 
and  the  Vietnam  war  as  examples  in 
recent  history.  Today,  he  asserts,  our 
concern  is  with  the  growing  infiuence  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  seen  in  its  naval 
expansion  in  South  China  Sea,  its  back- 
ing of  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Kampu- 
chea, and  its  overall  military  buildup  in 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  with 
which  it  can  intimidate  Third  World 
countries.  While  acknowledging  that  this 
cOTicem  will  cause  security  Interests  to 
have  priority  in  the  1980's,  Professor 
Fifleld  calls  attention  to  the  increasing 
strategic  importance  and  vast  economic 
potential  importance  of  the  region.  Cit- 
ing Southeast  Asia's  resources  of  oU,  tin. 
rubber,  and  various  agricultural  projects, 
Fifleld  believes  that  U.S.  trade  with  the 
area  will  continue  to  expand  in  the  1980's. 
Coupled  with  our  current  humanitarian 
concern  for  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
and  our  economic  assistance  programs, 
Fifleld  concludes  that  the  convergence  of 
our  security  and  trade  interests  wUl  make 
the  8u«a  of  increasing  significance  in 
American  foreign  relations. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  I 
came  to  many  of  the  same  conclusions 
steted  by  Professor  Flfield.  I  particu- 
larly share  his  view  on  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  region,  the  importance  of 
Asian  in  our  diplomacy,  and  the  necessity 
to  provide  security  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  re- 
gion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Pro- 
fessor Fifields  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Aifoin*    Looks 


Aau    With    Modbutb 


TO 

IirmuT 
(By  R\useU  H.  Plfleld) 
The  pendulum  of  Amerlc«n  Interests  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  swinging  swsy  from  the 
marked  disengagement  of  1976  when  Indo- 
china fell  to  the  Communists,  but  still  not 
toward  any  major  involvement  similar  to 
that  of  a  decade  before  which  committed  the 
VS.  to  war  In  Vietnam.  Now,  the  pendulum 
has  reached  the  point  of  moderate  American 
engagement  in  the  defense,  diplomacy  and 
development  of  Southeast  Asia.  How  far  and 
how  fast  the  swing  will  be  in  the  19808  Is 
not  yet  clear  but  the  direction  is  certainly 
established. 

The  greatest  restraint  Is  American  public 
opinion  as  reflected  La  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
Vietnam  war  syndrome  may  well  be  over, 
but  the  uproar  about  American  Involvement 
In  El  Salvador  clearly  provides  a  brake  on 
Washington's  policy.  Moreover,  Southeast 
Asia  Is  a  region  of  particular  sensitivity  in 
the  tT.S.,  given  the  country's  debacle  in  Indo- 
china and  the  high  cost  Americans  stUl 
remember  in  unity,  blood,  and  treasure. 

In  broader  perspective,  the  U.S.  becomes 
deeply  involved  In  the  future  of  Southeast 
Asia  only  when  Washington  perceives  that  a 
major  power  hostile  to  American  Interests 
is  threatening  to  become  dominant  in  the 
region.  Such  circumstances  have  already  oc- 
curred twice  In  Southeast  Asia  In  the  last 
four  decades  and  have  helped  to  produce 
bloody  wars  fought  by  Americans. 

sovirr  UNION  influence  on  upswing 
Today  concerns  exist  about  the  poesiblll- 
ties  of  a  third  time.  Japan's  naked  expansion 
In  Southeast  Asia  was  a  major  step  on  the 
road  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Padfllc  war. 
Later,  Chinas  threat  to  the  region,  as  per- 
ceived by  several  American  Presidents,  was 
an    Important    consideration    in    America's 
military  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Now  the 
growing    Influence    of    the    Soviet    Union- 
through   lu   alliance    with   Hanoi   and    in- 
fluential role  in  Kampuchea,  its  naval  ex- 
pansion In  the  South  China  Sea  and  related 
interests  In  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  its 
Increasing   military   power   in   nuclear   and 
conventional  weapons  with  greater  capabili- 
ties in  the  Third  World— is  a  source  of  worry 
to  the  U.8.,  Japan,  China,  and  members  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations. 
The  Importance  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
VS.  extends  beyond  just  a  possible  Soviet 
threat.  The  region  U  of  more  strategic  im- 
portance today  than  ever  before,  being  be- 
tween the  Indian  Ocean  with  its  very  critical 
Middle  East  littoral  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
with  its  vast  economic  potential.  The  place 
of  petroletim  in  world  energy  supplies  en- 
hances the  Importance  of  the  present  and 
potential    oil    reserves    In    Southeast    Asia 
whether  on  land  or  offshore.  America's  ac- 
cess to  the  material  resources  of  the  region- 
such  as  rubber,  tin.  and  oil— should  not  be 
minimized.  Trade  in  both  exports  and  Im- 
ports Is  growing  while  Investmente  are  ex- 
panding. Nor  can  Washington  be  indifferent 
to  the  future  of  over  350  million  people  In 
a  geopolltically  sensitive  region. 

PlnaUy.  Southeast  Asia  today  has  Indirect 
value  to  the  U.S.  through  the  area's  strategic 
relationship  with  Australia  and  economic 
importance  to  Japan,  both  key  allies  of 
America  in  the  Western  Paclflc.  Thus  Wash- 
ington's interests  In  Southeast  Asia  repre 


In  the  latter  part  of  ttie  lOflOs  Wtehlngton 
believed  it  had  vital  Interests  in  Southeast 
Asia,  interests  worth  shedding  blood  for  In 
the  second  Indoohlneae  war.  Within  10  years 
essentially  marginal  Infterests  bad  replaced 
the  vital  ones  as  the  VS.  licked  its  wounds 
and  tried  to  adjusit  to  the  consequences  at 
home  and  abroad  of  the  collapse  of  Saigon 
and  the  victory  of  Hknol. 

By  1980,  American  interests  in  Southeast 
Asia  had  become  important,  comparable  in 
many  reepects  to  those  of  the  1950s.  The  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  the  decade  of  the  1980b 
will  find  these  interests  Increasingly  impor- 
tant. At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  If  they 
will  become  as  vital  as  ttaey  were  thought 
to  be  when  America  plungwl  into  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mix  and  priority 
of  the  U.S.  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
1980s  are  already  emerging  from  the  matrix 
of  American  politics  and  International  de- 
velopments. Under  the  Reagan  admlnlstsra- 
tlon.  American  military  capacity,  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional,  vls-a-vls  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  strengthened,  detente 
will  be  much  more  reclprooal,  if  at  all  re- 
tained, and  the  wUUngnees  to  use  American 
power  in  various  ways  in  selected  areas  of 
the  world  more  evident.  The  momentum  of 
these  developments  Is  likely  to  continue 
through  the  decade,  influencing  the  atti- 
tudes and  policies  of  allies  and  adversaries 
as  well  as  the  nonaligned  states  of  the  Third 
World. 

USA    SUFPOBT    FOR    THAXLANS    SEEN 

In  Southeast  Asia,  American  security  in- 
terests will  have  priority.  Alliance  commit- 
ments, namely  the  ties  between  the  VS. 
and  Thailand  under  the  Manila  Treaty  of 
1954,  and  between  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines under  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of 
1951,  will  remain  firm.  Indeed,  the  Reagan 
administration  can  be  expected  to  give 
notable  support  to  Thailand  in  its  dUBcul- 
tlee  with  Kampuchea  occupied  by  Vietna- 
mese forces  at  least  for  the  early  years  at 
the  1980s. 

The  ties  with  the  Philippines  wiu  reflect 
the  great  Importance  placed  on  the  American 
naval  facilities  at  Subic  naval  base  and  air 
racllitles  at  Clark  air  base.  The  military  pres- 
ence of  units  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  as  well  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  13th  Air  Force  in  the  Philippines  will 
be  a  reminder  of  America's  security  interests 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  weakening  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  by 
withdrawal  of  significant  units  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  cope  with  the  Gulf  and  Afghanistan 
crises  will  be  remedied  if  planned  naval  ex- 
pansion occurs.  Military  aid  In  different 
forms  to  various  ASEAN  countries  will  hope- 
fully contribute  to  stronger  ties  among  them 
and  with  the  U.S. 

In  the  r<rtitlcal  and  diplomatic  field,  Wash- 
ington can  be  expected  in  the  1980s  to  be  a 
bulwark  of  support  to  ASEAN.  The  degree  of 
backing  and  the  pace  of  cooperation,  how- 
ever, will  rightfully  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  ASEAN's  initiative  and  cooperation. 

HANOI    MUST   PROVE   ITSELF 

President  Reagan  will  be  in  no  hurry  to 
normalize  relations  with  Vietnam.  Hanoi  will 
have  to  prove  Itself  by  deeds  of  a  good  neigh- 
bor in  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnam's  occupation 


ment  aid.  And  Mlateral  aaatstance  wUl  b* 
favored  more  than  multilateral. 

Humanitarian  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  likely  in  the  1980s  to  occupy  a  low 
priority  in  Washington.  Human  rights  will 
not  be  allowed  to  weaken  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  U.S.  This  attitude  will  strengthen 
relations  at  the  ofllcial  level  in  some  cases 
but  may  raise  problems  in  long-range  rela- 
tionships. Tet  the  silver  thread  of  idealism  in 
American  policy,  possibly  in  the  treatment 
of  boat  refugees  from  Vietnam,  will  not 
vanish. 

In  the  1980s  the  Interests  of  the  U.S.  In 
Southeast  Asia  will  be  tested  In  Thai -Viet- 
namese controversies  over  Kampuchea  and 
Laos,  but  even  more  in  the  rivalries  of  tbe 
regional  and  extrareglonal  powers  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  These  Interests  will  be  best 
served  If  America  adopts  the  posture  of 
neither  the  revolutionary  nor  the  colonialist. 
Moderation  In  defense,  diplomacy,  and  de- 
velopment will  probably  be  the  policy. 
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sent  a  combination  of  security,  political  dip-     °'  Kampuchea,  as  long  as  It  lasts,  and  grant 
lomatic,  economic,  and  humanitarian  con-      '"8  °'  nvraX  and  air  facilities  to  the  Soviet 


cerns. 


AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  SE  ASIA 

.„5"1  "*"*,*  ""^"^  ^^^  «l6P"e«  o^  intensity 
rnt>,^*,Mn' ,*".*!  priority  of  these  Interests 
in  the  1980s?  Although  precise  definitions 
!^L!  JfSi""'  **"*  intensity  of  Interests  may  be 
classlfled  as  vital.  Important,  and  marginal 


Union    win    continue    to    be    criticized    in 
Washington. 

American  economic  interests  In  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  supported  by  the  U.S.  but  they 
will  not  have  the  priority  of  the  security 
ones.  Trades  and  investments  will  be  encour- 
aged as  a  vehicle  of  policy  more  than  govem- 


APPIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Mr.  KAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  senior  official  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment testified  before  a  House  com- 
mittee hearing  on  affirmative  action 
that  the  Reagan  administration  no  long- 
er will  insist  upon  or  support  the  use  of 
quotas  or  any  other  numerical  or  statis- 
tical formulae  designed  to  provide  pref- 
erential treatment  to  nonvlctims  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Predictably,  the  annrmncement  set  off 
a  furor  among  affirmative  action  lobby- 
ists present  who  predicted  that  such  a 
policy  of  oppositicHi  could  lead  to  "de- 
spair and  gloom"  or  an  "explosion" 
among  minority  people,  according  to  one 
spokesman. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  of  official  af- 
firmative action  programs  is  very  graph- 
ically   described    in    the    Washington 
Monthly    of    January    1981.    Entitled. 
"What's   Wrong   With   Affirmative   Ac- 
tion," the  article  provides  one  horror 
story  after  another  of  how  the  concept 
of  required  quotas  and  hiring  certain 
people  Just  because  of  their  race  or  sex 
demoralizes  personnel,  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment thousands  of  dollars  in  legal 
fees  amd  lost  hours  of  employees'  work 
while  pursuing  grievances,  and  often  re- 
sults  in   less   efficient   performance   in 
carrying  out  the  Oovemment's  business. 
One     case     described     a     grievance 
brought  by  a  marginal  professional  per- 
former hired  because  of  his  race  who 
was  refused  a  grade  raise  and  reimburse- 
ment of  night  school  costs  for  courses 
not  related  to  his  Government  job.  The 
employee   did   virtually   nothing   for   3 
years  except  work  on  his  case — 3  years 
of  Government  time — and  finally  won. 
No  one  will  ever  know  the  effect  of  this 
kind  of  happening  on  the  morale  of  the 
other  professionals  or  the  hostilities  it 
creates.  Or  how  it  cheapens  the  success 
of  those  minorities  who  make  it  because 
they  really  have  the  ability  to  do  the  Job. 
Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  arti- 
cle to  all  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
about   fairness   and   equal   opportunity 
based  on  merit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


What's  Weoko  With  AimuiATivE  Action 
(by  Leonard  Reed) 

The  scene  was  a  seminar  room  at  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Institute  in  Charlottesville. 
Virginia,  the  think  tank  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's career  executives,  and  the  discus- 
sion was  animated  among  the  half  dozen  or 
so  federal  managers  who  had  been  brought 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  to — well,  to 
think.  Under  discussion  were  the  impedi- 
ments that  an  overgrown  government  places 
in  the  way  of  intelligent  and  efficient  man- 
agement, and  all  of  the  participants  were 
leveling  some  blimt  indictments  against  the 
powers  that  be  (who  always  dwell  in  the  next 
echelon  up).  Perhaps  carried  away  by  the 
heat  and  frankness  of  the  bull  session,  one 
of  them  cited,  as  among  the  most  severe 
problems,  the  government's  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" program.  The  animation  froze  as  ab- 
ruptly as  if  E.  P.  Button  were  about  to  be 
quoted.  The  executives  looked  around  un- 
easily, suddenly  aware  that  they  hardly  knew 
each  other.  A  taboo  subject  had  been  raised, 
one  that  a  person  discussed  frankly  only  with 
intimates.  The  embarrassed  speaker  was  left 
to  extricate  his  foot  from  his  mouth  as  best 
he  could. 

But  if  few  executives  will  discuss  it  in  pub- 
lic, doubts  aliout  the  government's  affirma- 
tive action  programs  are  epidemic  in  the 
federal  service.  They  are  epidemic,  most 
dramatically,  among  federal  managers  who 
have  long  considered  themselves  conscienti- 
ous liberals.  I  know  these  people.  They  sup- 
ported the  civil  rights  movement,  and  tbey 
ported  the  affirmative  action  concept  when 
It  was  first  Introduced.  Today,  when  they 
glance  aroimd  them  to  make  sure  they  are 
alone  before  unburdening  themselves  of 
their  doubts,  one  gets  the  feeling  they  are 
speaking  with  a  frustration  that  comes  from 
experience.  There  is  something  else  too — an 
aura  of  resentment,  bom  of  the  fear  that  pre- 
vents them  from  speaking  more  freely. 

How  did  affirmative  action,  an  idea 
spawned  in  an  era  of  generosity  of  spirit,  get 
from  there  to  here? 

NETWORK-BUSTING 

The  great  civil  righto  movement  of  the 
sixties  culminated  In  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of 
1964.  "ntle  vn  of  the  Act.  which  became  effec- 
tive In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
prohiblto  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin  in  hiring,  fir- 
ing and  all  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  The  concept  of  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" as  an  adjunct  to  Title  Vll  developed 
later,  as  a  number  of  amendmento  and 
executive  orders  ensued  throughout  the 
seventies. 

The  concept  has  since  taken  on  a  Ufe  of  its 
own.  but  the  original  impetus  for  it  had  a 
powerful  rationale.  Prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation, both  conscious  and  unconscious,  are 
facts  of  life.  In  government,  as  elsewhere, 
managers  looking  to  fill  vacancies  lean  heav- 
ily on  what  have  recently  become  popularized 
as  "networks":  appllcanto  come  to  their  at- 
tention after  being  passed  along  by  a  chain 
of  people,  the  first  of  whom  is  a  friend  of  the 
applicant  and  the  last  of  whom  knows  the 
hiring  official.  Because  white  males  have  dom- 
inated the  positions  of  power  in  the  past, 
most  networks  have  Been  white  and  male  as 
have,  inevitably,  the  successful  candidates. 
(True,  some  women  and  some  blacks  have  al- 
ways managed  to  make  it  big  on  their  own, 
but  their  success  only  served  to  emphasize 
their  exceptionality.)  Adding  to  the  uncon- 
scious screenlnK  out  of  all  but  white'  males 
was  the  stubborn  resistance  of  a  great  many 
emplovers  and  managers  who  thought  that 
woman's  place  was  at  home  or,  at  best,  at 
the  typewriter,  and  that  blacks,  although  not 
terribly  reliable,  could  be  useful  at  menial 
(o*'«!  where  they  were  not  likely  to  meet  the 
public. 


Habito  and  attitudes  like  those,  ingramed 
in  the  social  and  economic  fabric,  are  not 
easily  changed.  Prohibitions  against  discrim- 
ination are  fine,  but  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion are  hard  to  prove.  If  competent  women 
and  blacks  were  ever  to  get  a  fair  crack  at  the 
Job  market  something  had  to  \>c  done  to 
break  the  logjam  that  blocked  them  out. 
Hence,  "affirmative  action,"  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  numerical  representation 
of  women  and  minorities  in  non-dead-end 
Jobs.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  American  people  see 
that  goal  as  one  with  which  they  associate 
themselves. 

That  substantial  majority,  however,  melte 
away  when  the  "affirmative  action"  moves 
beyond  active  efforto  to  discover,  recruit, 
train,  and  hire  qualified  women  and  minori- 
ties. Increasingly,  the  term  "reverse  discrim- 
ination" ruffles  the  surface  of  .American  life, 
and  the  word  "quota"  is  pronoimced  in  terms 
of  bewilderment  or  disagreement.  Ttoe  fed- 
eral government  is  no  exception.  What  is  ex- 
ceptional about  the  government  Is  the  extent 
to  which  the  bounds  of  the  discussion  are  set 
by  affirmative  action  leaders  who  seem  to  see 
the  program  as  an  Ideology  from  which  no 
heresy  U  permitted.  "Let  the  issue  of  quotas 
and  "reverse  discrimination'  be  put  to  rest." 
decreed  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  head  of  the 
Ek]ual  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
In  a  1979  address.  "Let  "reverse  discrimina- 
tion' be  banished  from  the  language."  Pa- 
tricia Harris,  the  Carter  Administration's 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
talking  of  the  need  to  Increase  the  number  of 
women  in  management,  recently  said,  "I  hear 
about  so-called  "reverse  discrimination'  but  I 
have  never  seen  it." 

Well,  to  a  white  male  denied  a  Job  or 
promotion  simply  because  he  is  a  white  male, 
"reverse  discrimination"  remains  a  valid 
part  of  the  language  (as  for  Harris'  observa- 
tion, one  can  only  suspect  that  she  was  play- 
ing in  the  sandbox  with  Ronald  Reagan  in 
that  never  never  land  where  he  grew  up  un- 
aware that  there  was  a  racial  problem  in 
America.)  And  when  percentile  figures  are 
set  on  the  ntimber  of  women  and  minorities 
that  a  supervisor  must  hire,  irrespective  of 
relative  qualification  or  performance,  we  can 
call  It  what  It  is.  which  is  a  quota,  or  we 
can  follow  the  example  of  Alfred  Kahn  tmd 
call  it  a  banana* 

The  federal  government  Is  also  different 
In  that,  because  Caesar's  wife  must  be  above 
suspicion,  affirmative  action  takes  a  more 
hard-nosed  form  there  than  in  the  private 
sector.  The  government's  program  is  en- 
forced by  full-time  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity divisions  within  each  agency.  An 
agency's  EEO  not  only  Investigates  discrim- 
ination complalnto.  but  It  wields  a  varlet-/ 
of  carrote,  stlclts.  and  clutis  over  the  heads 
of  the  other  agency  managers  whom  It  sus- 
pecto  of  foot-dragging  on  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion front. 


*The  most  recent  banana  was  packed  in 
a  proposal  by  the  Justice  Department,  con- 
cerning the  PACE  (Professional  Administra- 
tive Career  Examination) — the  basic  entry 
level  exam  for  professionals  wanting  fed- 
eral jobs.  The  PACE  exam  had  been  ch."il- 
lenged  In  court  by  minorities  who  claimed 
the  test  favors  whites  because  of  their  back- 
ground. Instead  of  revising  the  test  to 
eliminate  any  iinfair  questions,  the  govern- 
ment offered  to  guarantee  that  the  number 
of  blaclts  and  Hlspanlcs  who  would  get  jobs 
would  be  proportional  to  the  number  who 
took  the  test^-or  else  the  test  would  be  re- 
written until  It  produced  that  predeter- 
mined result.  That  is.  If  half  the  people  who 
took  the  tests  were  black  or  Hispanic,  then 
half  the  available  jobs  would  have  to  go  to 
blacks  or  Hlspanlcs  for  the  test  to  stand. 


The  question  is  whether  this  mechanism. 
as  it  has  come  to  operate  in  practice.  U  sim- 
ply a  legal  device  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  prejudice,  or  a  blunt  instrument  of 
intimidation,  leading  in  many  cases  to  friv- 
olous charges  and  Utigatlon,  whose  coste  in 
terms  of  a  functlonmg  government  over- 
whelm any  contribution  It  may  make  to 
opening  up  Jobs  for  truly  competent  and 
qualified  minorities  and  women.  Listening 
to  federal  managers  franUy  discuss  their 
experiences— something  most  are  wUllng  to 
do  only  after  guarantees  of  anonymity — sug- 
gesto  that  the  latter  is  the  case. 

THET'RK   NOT   OUT   TH^E 

An  executive  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  described  the  cvurent 
atmosphere  this  way : 

"Affirmative  action  has  overwhelmed  con- 
sideration of  fairness  and  efficiency  in  the 
thinking  of  a  federal  manager.  Each  agency 
has  ito  own  'equal  opportunity'  bureaucracy 
that  can  Justify  Its  existence  only  by  keep- 
ing the  fires  hot.  You  are  constantly  on  the 
defensive,  it's  on  everylx)dy's  mind,  and  when 
the  subject  comes  up  you  feel  compelled  to 
cite  how  many  women  you've  hired,  how 
many  minorities  you've  promoted.  Any  sec- 
ond thought,  any  questioning  of  the  thrust 
marks  you  as  a  dinosaur,  someone  whose  fu- 
ture Is  behind  him." 

A  critical  element  in  the  performance  ap- 
praisal for  all  federal  managers  Is  the  "min- 
ority hiring  and  promotion"  factor.  What 
the  manager  is  expected  to  achieve  In  order 
fairly  general  goals  of  satisfactory  ranges 
from  fairly  general  goals  of  ""improvement 
in  hiring  practices"  to  "target  goals — that  is, 
specific  numbers  of  percentages  of  target 
groups  (women,  blaclLs,  Hlspanlcs,  etc.)  to 
be  hired  or  promoted.  In  many  fields  the 
scarcity  of  qualified  minorities  plus  the  pres- 
sures to  meet  the  quotas  creates  an  im- 
possible situation  for  the  mid-level  manager. 

"The  head  of  one  subdivision  of  a  govern- 
ment agency  Involved  in  radio  broadcasting 
was  told  by  a  recent  director  of  the  orga- 
nization that  he  expected  him  to  hire  a  ""dis- 
proportionate" number  of  blacks  for  all  sub- 
sequent vacancies.  By  disproportionate,  he 
explained,  he  meant  about  70  percent.  The 
manager  protested  that  of  190  appllcanto  for 
the  two  available  announcer  Jobs,  he  could 
Identify  only  two  as  blacks  and  their  audi- 
tions had  not  t>een  even  close  to  the  passing 
range. 

"I  tried  to  explain  to  him."  said  the  broad- 
caster. '"I  travel  around  the  country.  I  ad- 
vertise. I  personally  have  written  to  260  ra- 
dio stations  asking  for  their  cooperation  in 
finding  black  announcers.  Finding  women  in 
broadcast  joumalUm  Is  no  problem,  but 
blacks  are  something  else  again.  "The  total 
enrollment  of  minorities — blacks.  Hlspanlcs. 
etc. — In  the  communications  schools  nation- 
wide is  about  4  percent,  way  below  the  aver- 
age for  other  professions.  There  are  damn 
few  black  males  going  into  this  business. 
I"m  competing,  when  I  go  out  recruiting 
interns  at  the  universities,  with  the  best 
newspapers  and  TV  stations.  But  I'm  told 
when  I  get  back  to  Washington  that  "they're 
out  there,  you're  just  not  trying.'  I  know 
they're  not  out  there — not  for  us.  I  sought 
out  recrulte  at  Southern  University,  one  of 
the  largest  black  schools  In  the  country, 
with  a  large  communications  department, 
and  at  Clark  College  in  Atlanta,  a  first-rate 
school.  Not  one  of  the  students  applied.  At 
Howard  I  interviewed  80  or  90  studento.  One 
annlled.  I  resent  belnt;  put  on  the  griddle. 
Tes,  there  are  applicants  that  nobody  else 
wants.  I  resent  belue  told  that  for  them  we 
should  lower  the  standards.  Well.  It  didn't 
do  any  good  to  exolaln — he  told  me  that  I  fill 
the  vacsincles  with  blacks  or  not  at  all.  The 
upshot  was  that  the  other  announcers 
worked  overtime  and  the  taxpayers  paid  for 
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It— And  I  WM  put  In  the  poaltlon  of  being  • 
dunned  racist." 

Frank  Bemdt  was  the  general  counsel  of 
the  NaUonal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, a  Job  he  bad  held  since  1975.  Since 
that  time,  his  office  bad  hired  30  lawyers.  19 
men  and  il  women,  of  whom  two  were  black. 
"It's  easier  for  me  to  get  highly  qualified 
women  out  of  the  law  schools."  Bemdt  told 
the  Washington  Poet.  "With  minorities  it's 
harder.  The  competition  for  them  is  fierce." 
The  reason  Bemdt  was  talking  to  the  Post 
was  that  he  had  become  the  central  figure  In 
an  unpleasant  fiap.  His  boee.  Joan  Claybrook. 
had  put  Bemdt  in  for  one  of  the  bonus 
awards  now  avaUable  to  senior  ezecuUves. 
The  Department  of  Transportation's  selec- 
tion board  vetoed  the  award  without  expla- 
nation. But  after  gossip  leaked  out  that  the 
EEO  office  had  axed  the  award  on  the  grounds 
that  Bemdt  had  a  lousy  affirmative  action 
recotd,  the  office  admitted  killing  it.  But, 
said  the  EEO  official,  he  took  the  action  not 
becaxise  Bemdt's  minority  hiring  record  was 
bad — but  because  it  was  only  "ordinary." 

An  executive  in  another  government  de- 
partment, who  was  asked  to  organize  a  top- 
level  consulting  staff,  q>oke  of  the  shoals  he 
ran  into: 

"My  Job  was  to  put  together  a  staff  of  18, 
comprised  of  the  best  professional  talent 
available.  Once  this  wonderful  vision  had 
been  laid  out.  the  realities  struck  home.  After 
having  taken  on  four  people,  I  vas  told  fiatly 
that  although  there  wasn't  exactly  a  quota. 
If  I  didn't  get  more  women  and  minorities 
immediately  I  wouldn't  be  permitted  to  com- 
plete the  staffing.  I  had  4  out  of  the  18  and 
the  music  stopped.  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
available  blacks  In  the  professions  are  In 
short  supply.  So  since  you  are  under  terrific 
pressure  to  assemble  a  staff  with  the  pre- 
condition of  affirmative  action,  you  find  your- 
self In  a  bidding  situation.  The  candidates 
come  to  you  and  they  make  demands.  They 
tell  you  that  they  are  being  interviewed  by  a 
number  of  agencies,  they  want  to  know  when 
promotions  will  come,  where  they  will  sit, 
what  perks  they  will  have — and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  say  that  they'll  only  come  if  the 
price  is  right.  Tou  find  that  you  really  have 
to  scramble  to  prevent  their  walking  out  the 
door. 

"Well,  I  was  in  a  very  awkward  situation. 
I  needed  people  in  substantive  professional 
areas  who  had  been  in  government  at  a  fairly 
senior  level  for  some  time.  And  tbmre. 
women — and  particularly  minorities— -are 
scarce.  And,  finally,  what  you  do.  facing 
reality,  you  accept  people  who  are  the  best 
of  a  very  uncertain  lot.  I  believe  In  upgrading 
people,  not  downgrading  standards,  but  that's 
not  where  it  Is  today.  People  get  sent  around 
from  the  Director's  office  with  a  'Must  Hire' 
tag  on  them.  I  have  so  far  filled  eleven  of  the 
Jobs — seven  of  them  with  targeted'  people. 
In  the  afllrmatlve  action  elemeat  of  my  per- 
formance rating  I  was  graded  'outstanding.' 
But  whether  the  people  I've  put  on  staff  are 
adequate  Is  another  story.  The  point  Is  that 
the  emphasis  Isnt  on  qualifications.  It's  on 
the  quota." 

G8-I4  BY  BIORT 

The  emphasis  on  race  or  sex  rather  than 
performance,  and  the  explicit  rules  and  im- 
plicit fears  by  which  ft  Is  enforced,  can  wreak 
havoc  in  a  large  organization  even  after  the 
Initial  hiring  decision  Is  made.  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  point  a  lawyer  In  relatively 
new  section  of  a  large  federal  agency  was 
trying  to  make  when  he  related  this  experi- 
ence: 

"Jim  Borman  was  one  of  the  original  em- 
ployees hired  when  this  unit  was  set  up.  Al- 
though his  credentials  weren't  super — he  had 
an  MA.  In  urban  planning  from  one  of  those 
dagree-by-mall  mills— that  was  glossed  over 


in  the  Interests  of  'afllrmatlve  action.'  Jim 
came  on  as  a  OS-U.  The  following  year  he 
asked  for  and  received  promotion  to  OS-ia, 
although  the  fact  is  he  had  been  a  disap- 
pointment. His  performance  was  poor  and 
he  had  the  kind  of  crummy  attendance  rec- 
ord— lots  of  'sick'  absences  on  Fridays  and 
Mondays — that  is  more  common  in  your 
clerical  than  professional  staff.  Nevertheless, 
after  a  year  at  OS-12,  he  asked  for  promo- 
tion to  aS-13  (current  starting  salary, 
tae.95l|  and  he  also  asked  that  he  be  re- 
imbursed for  law  school  courses  he  had  be- 
gun to  take  at  night. 

"By  that  tlnle  he  had  come  under  my 
supervision  and  on  the  basis  of  performance 
I  couldn't  go  along  with  the  promotion.  I 
also  had  to  turn  down  his  request  for  reim- 
bursement, since  the  courses  he  was  taking 
were  not  related  to  our  work  Meanwhile,  our 
unit  was  growing  and  Borman  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  supervisor  to  whom  he 
made  the  same  requests  with  the  same  re- 
sults. He  then  filed  a  grievance  charging  race 
discrimination  In  the  fall  of  1977.  The  case 
stayed  in  our  agency  but  went  through  vari- 
ous phases  over  a  period  lasting  three  years. 
The  department  hired  outside  counsel  and 
so  did  Borman. 

"If  it  was  difficult  to  supervise  Borman 
before — he  is  Intelligent  but  very  defen- 
sive— It  was  now  Impossible  He  did  virtually 
nothing  during  those  three  years  except  work 
on  his  case  behind  closed  doors — you  know, 
keeping  records,  making  calls  and  so  forth. 
Any  assignment  his  supervisor  tried  to  give 
him.  he  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  obstruct 
his  preparation,  and  would  make  notes  ac- 
cordingly. Meanwhile,  Borman  finished  law 
school  and  now  he  increased  his  demands: 
he  now  insisted  on  a  promotion  to  OS-14 
[starting  salary,  •37.871),  on  the  grounds 
that  If  he  had  been  promoted  to  a  13  when 
he  felt  he  deserved  It.  by  this  time  he  could 
have  been  promoted  again.  Also,  he  wanted 
to  be  classified  as  a  G8-14  lawyer.  You  get 
the  plctiu-e? — a  fellow  with  no  legal  experi- 
ence at  all.  while  at  the  same  time  we  have 
lawyers  in  the  department  with  six  or  eight 
years'  experience  who  have  been  at  the  OS- 
13  level  for  five  or  more  years.  Well,  how  do 
you  think  it  came  out?  The  finding  in  the 
case  was  that  there  had  been  no  discrimina- 
tion—but everyone's  afraid  of  an  affirmative 
action  stigma,  so  all  of  Borman's  demands 
were  met  anyway:  retroactive  promotion  to 
OS-14  lawyer  with  back  pay,  reimburse- 
ment for  law  courses,  and  reimbursement 
for  his  legal  fees. 

"Do  you  realize  what  that  does  to  the 
morale  of  the  other  professionals  in  our 
section?  The  hostilities  It  creates?  And  how 
it  cheapens  the  success  of  those  blacks  who 
make  it  because  they  really  have  It?  And 
there  is  something  else  here  that  Is  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  whole  affirmative  action 
program — which  Is  that  it's  only  natural 
that  a  person  who  knows  his  strong  card 
Is  not  his  qualifications  for  the  job  but 
his  special  status  will  press  his  advantage 
for  all  it's  worth.  And  you  can't  run  a  rail- 
road that  way." 

MANAGEMCirr    BY    OBJECTIONS 

Beyond  how  all  that  affects  the  cost  of 
running  the  federal  government,  the  atmos- 
phere created  by  defining  people  in  terms 
of  race  heavily  burdens  the  possibility  of 
decent  working  relationships.  Many  of  the 
equal  opportunity  officials  within  each 
agency — usually  themselves  minority  mem- 
bers— are  minimally  qualified  for  this  deli- 
cate work;  their  belief  that  any  problems  In- 
volving minority  hiring  and  promotion  are 
a  matter  of  prejudice  and  foot-dragging  on 
the  part  of  bigots  Is  Inevitably  absorbed  by 
the  people  it  Is  Intended  to  help.  At  the 
lowest  levels  the  effects  may  be  seen  in  the 


widespread  surliness  of  office  workers.  (Con- 
versation overheard  in  a  Department  of  the 
Interior  elevator:  "Hey,  Mora,  Donovan 
wants  that  letter  typed  up  this  afternoon." 
Teah?  Well  tell  Donovan  to  go  f —  him- 
self.") These  attitudes,  of  course,  flAd  par- 
ticularly fertile  soil  in  the  civil  service  cul- 
ture where  the  fear  of  Job  loss  Is  non- 
existent, and  supervisors  are  impotent.  At 
the  higher  level  the  effect  is  more  subtle. 
Another  federal  executive: 

"When,  because  of  the  pressure,  you  take 
on  underquallfled  minority  people  you  halve 
another  problem.  I've  found  that  any  effort 
to  provide  guidance  creates  a  very  sensitive 
situation.  In  my  work  we  have  to  provide 
polished  reports.  If  I  have  someone  whose 
writing  is  sub-par  and  I  suggest  that  I'd 
like  to  enroll  him  in  a  free  civil  service 
course  In  writing  style,  his  Inunedlate  reac- 
tion is  one  of  suspicion:  'Are  you  saying 
that  I  write  ghetto  English?'  or  'Are  you 
suggesting  that  I  went  to  the  wrong  school?' 
Because  of  the  atmosphere,  attempts  to 
bring  someone  along  appear  to  have  racial 
overtones.  You  find  yourself  walking  on 
eggshells  and  you  face  the  possibility  that 
he  win  file  a  grievance. 

"You  run  Into  the  same  thing  when  you 
want  to  reward  people  who  have  done  a 
good  job.  The  quota  mentality  Is  so  heavy 
in  the  air  that  when  thinking  of  cash 
awards  or  commendation  or  promotions  you 
have  to  figure  out  how  you  can  balance 
things  on  a  race  and  sex  basis — and 
hope  that  there  will  be  something  left  for 
the  most  deserving  people.  You  end  up  hav- 
ing to  toss  something  here,  something  there. 
even  though  it's  not  appropriate,  just  to  be 
able  to  keep  control  of  your  staff." 

Added  to  these  feelings  of  frustration  for 
many  mid-level  managers  Is  the  conviction 
that  their  own  career  horizons  have  closed 
in  on  them.  The  Nirvana  they  look  forward 
to — admittance  Into  the  Senior  Executive 
Service — has  become  appreciably  less  at- 
tainable. 

"I  don't  like  to  talk  about  It,"  said  one 
manager  who  felt  he  was  stymied  in  his 
career,  "because  it  sounds  like  sour  grapes. 
But  I'm  just  part  of  a  pattern  that  exists 
throughout  government.  I  know  a  whole 
bunch  of  OS-16S  In  their  middle  to  late 
forties  or  just  turning  SO  who  had  expected 
some  day  to  be  in  top  management  posts. 
But  these  days  the  name  of  the  game  is 
minorities  and  women,  and  white  males  are 
reduced  to  telling  bitter  Jokes  (for  example, 
Man  tells  wife  he  is  contemplating  sex 
change  operation.  'But.  dear,'  she  says  in 
dismay.  "Then  what  if  you  don't  get  the 
promotion').  You  see,  the  career  corps  of 
SES  is  made  up  primarily  of  long-timers 
who  have  been  in  for  20  or  30  years.  Olven 
the  employment  pattern  of  that  era,  they  are 
mostly  white  males.  So  the  heat  is  on  to 
hire  women  and  minorities  to  alter  drasti- 
cally the  statistics." 
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The  zeal  of  the  afllrmatlve  action  crusade 
has  blended  with  the  tactics  of  the  earlier 
antidiscrimination  movement  to  produce  a 
mass  of  litigation- affecting  small  busi- 
nesses, giant  corporations  and  government — 
charging  discrimination  on  one  basis  or 
another.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  is, 
next  to  age  discrimination,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing charge:  last  year  there  were  seven  times 
as  many  such  charges  as  In  1970.  (During  the 
same  period  charges  of  race  discrimination 
rose  by  a  multiple  of  four.)  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  of  these  cases  have  merit 
as  opposed  to  those  that  are  frivolous  or 
vindictive.  What  Is  clear  Is  that  In  govern- 
ment the  litigation  Involved  has  an  Inhibit- 
ing and  destructive  effect  on  those  man- 


agers who  would  like  to  devote  their  energies 
to  trying  to  make  their  organizations  work. 
It's  not  hard  to  see  why  .  .  . 

In  September,  1976,  Dorothy  Crook,  the 
editor  of  a  magazine  published  by  the  VB. 
International  Communication  Agency,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young  women  em- 
ployed as  a  OS-6  in  another  government 
agency,  inquiring  about  the  possibility  of 
transferring  to  U8ICA  at  the  same  level  but 
In  an  editorial  capacity.  The  woman  was  a 
graduate  of  Barnard  College  as  was  Crook, 
who,  as  part  of  the  Barnard  women's  net- 
work, was  pleased  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Although  she  had  no  openings  on  her  staff, 
she  had  a  chat  with  her  young  fellow 
alumna.  Crook  then  called  Robert  Koren- 
gold,  a  colleague  who  edited  another  USICA 
magazine,  and  ask  him  whether  he  would 
talk  to  the  woman.  Korengold  was  reluctant, 
explaining  that  he  had  no  openings  either, 
but  he  agreed  to  see  her  as  one  of  those 
things  you  do  to  oblige  a  colleague.  In  that 
spirit,  Korengold  spoke  with  the  woman  In 
what  he  considered  a  counseling  session — 
how  to  break  into  magazine  work — rather 
than  a  Job  interview.  Near  the  end  of  their 
talk,  Korengold  mentioned  that  a  OS-12 
position  that  called  for  six  years'  experi- 
ence would  be  opening  in  a  few  months,  one 
for  which  he  told  her,  according  to  his  sub- 
sequent deposition,  she  was  In  no  way 
qualified. 

Put  yourself  in  Korengold's  position  for  a 
moment.  You  have  not  called  the  woman 
mto  your  office  to  destroy  her  hopes,  but  to 
be  friendly.  The  last  thihg  you  want  to  tell 
her  Is  "look,  you're  not  good  enough  for 
this  work."  It  is  an  embarrassing  situation 
for  most  people,  especially  the  soft-hearted 
ones — and  a  situation  that  usually  produces 
a  feverish  mental  search  for  an  excuse  that 
will  allow  you  to  turn  someone  down  while 
leaving  their  self-esteem  intact.  Uncomfort- 
ably for  those  federal  managers  caught  in 
this  situation,  the  list  of  permissible  excuses 
has  shrunk  considerably  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, and  the  one  Korengold  chose  was  a 
blunder:  he  added  that  since  his  professional 
staff  consisted  of  ten  women  and  only  two 
men,  he'd  lean  toward  hiring  a  man  for 
the  sake  of  editorial  balance. 

Needless  to  say,  the  young  woman  then 
charged  that  she  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  of  sex.  She  Initiated  litigation 
which,  almost  four  and  a  half  years  after  the 
original  interview,  is  still  going  on.  The  file 
of  court  papers,  now  about  six  Inches  high, 
gives  only  a  hint  of  the  incredible  number  of 
hours  that  USICA  officials  and  editors  have 
put  into  documenting  the  information  re- 
quired by  the  attorneys  for  both  sides.  Un- 
derstandably, agencies  are  apprehensive  of 
becoming  Involved  in  such  litigation — be- 
cause of  the  stigma  attached  as  well  as  the 
time  consumed. 

Official  eagerness  to  steer  clear  of  such 
headaches  adds  to'  the  affirmative  action 
pressures  laid  on  federal  managers,  and  to 
their  proneness  to  treat  as  lepers  any  man- 
agers unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  finger 
pointed  at  them.  .  .  . 

One  day  in  1979,  Bradley  Jones,  head  of  a 
small  government  chemistry  lab.  learned 
that  his  chief  assistant  was  leaving  for  an- 
other job  within  a  month.  Jones  began 
actively  looking  for  a  replacement.  Among 
the  many  resumes  from  men  and  women  that 
he  reviewed,  one  that  Impressed  bim  was 
from  a  woman  we  can  call  Elizabeth  Bolton. 
He  interviewed  Bolton,  who  vras  then  em- 
ployed in  a  different  agency,  and  he  was  sat- 
isfied that  she  was,  indeed,  his  candidate. 
Jones  put  Bolton  in  for  "clearance."  a  cum- 
bersome process  still  required  in  so-called 
sensitive  agencies  and  one  that  managers 
dont  initiate  without  a  definite  intention  to 


hire  the  applicant.  After  being  cleared,  Bol- 
ton came  in  to  see  Jones  and  informed  him 
that  she  was  pregnant  but  would  like  to  take 
the  Job  on  a  part-time  basis.  Jones  told  her 
he  was  sorry  but  that  his  need  was  for  a  full- 
time  assistant  and  she'd  have  to  take  It  on 
that  basis  If  she  wanted  it. 

Shortly  afterward,  Jones  was  notified  that 
Bolton  was  bringing  suit  against  him  and 
his  agency  for  violating  the  law  by  refusing 
to  hire  a  pregnant  woman.  She  claimed  that 
contrary  to  Jones's  version  she  would  have 
taken  the  Job  full-time  after  a  period  of 
part-time  employment.  When  he  spoke  to  the 
Agency  attorney  about  a  defense  against  the 
charge,  Jones  received  another  Jolt.  The 
Agency,  not  wishing  to  get  Involved  in  a  sex 
discrimination  case,  had  arrived  at  a  settle- 
ment with  Bolton  that  Involved  a  Job 
offer  (which  she  refused)  and  a  payment  of 
some  money  ( the  difference  between  her  cur- 
rent salary  and  the  larger  salary  she  would 
have  received  as  Jones's  assistant) .  Further, 
the  attorney  told  Jones,  the  Agency  had 
agreed  to  prosecute  the  case  against  him,  and 
he  would  do  well  to  hire  his  own  attorney. 
Facing  dismissal  or  suspension  without  pay, 
Jones  did  hire  a  lawyer.  There  ensued  a  series 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity office  of  the  Agency  during  which, 
Jones  recalls  with  bitterness,  his  account  of 
the  Interview  was  given  no  credence  nor  was 
he  given  any  opportunity  to  confront  his  ac- 
cuser. The  upshot  was  that  Jones  received  a 
reprimand  which  is  now  part  of  his  record, 
and  he  was  out  of  pocket  $1,800  for  legal 
expenses. 

You  might  expect  Ronald  Reagan  to 
change  all  this.  After  all,  be  and  his  follow- 
ers have  never  been  advocates  of  afllrmatlve 
action.  Indeed,  they  do  not  even  seem  to  un- 
derstejid  the  legitimate  purpose  behind  it — 
the  need  to  prevent  those  who  have  jobs  to 
offer  from  slipping  back  into  their  comfort- 
able networks  of  (mostly)  white  males,  to 
make  them  recu:h  beyond  to  find  and  develop 
the  talent  Uiat  Is  out  there.  So  it  is  possible 
that  the  Incoming  administration  not  only 
will  try  to  control  the  excesses  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  that  In  the  process  they  will  rip 
out  its  heart. 

What  is  more  likely,  however,  is  that  they 
will  soon  realize  they  can  neither  afford  to 
antagonize  an  afllrmatlve  action  lobby  ready 
to  pounce  on  any  sign  of  Republican  "In- 
sensitivity."  nor  arrest  the  enormous  bureau- 
cratic and  judicial  momentum  behind  the 
program.  So  they  will  content  themselves 
with  repeating  conservative  homilies.  whHe 
those  federal  managers  who  care  about  their 
work  will  continue  to  be  demoralized  by  a 
system  that  adds — to  the  already  formidable 
obstacles  to  getting  anything  done  in  the 
government — the  burden  of  trying  to  get  it 
done  with  people  chosen,  not  because  they 
are  the  best,  but  because  ttaey  can  threaten 
a  lawsuit  or  fill  a  quota. 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  CX>MMnTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who  pro- 
poses to  participate  in  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional or  charitable  organization  involv- 
ing travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid  for 
by  that  foreign  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
imder  rule  35  which  permits  Ms.  Beverly 


K.  Hubble  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Orasslct  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  orga- 
nization. Soochow  University  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  on  October  5-11.  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
Ms.  Hubble's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Soo- 
chow University,  to  discuss  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Repub- 
lice  of  China,  is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 


ASKING  THE  COAST  GUARD  TO  DO 
MORE  WITH  LESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  an  Executive  order  issued  yesterday 
by  the  White  House,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  given  the  added  burden  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  Haitian  refugees 
now  entering  the  United  States  illegally 
by  sea.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
President's  decision,  it  is  obvious  that 
yesterdays  Executive  order  imposes  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  already  over- 
burdened Coast  Guard.  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  haphazard  way  in  which 
new  missions  have  been  heaped  uron  the 
shoulders  of  the  Coast  Guard  without 
consideration  being  given  to  providing 
the  service  with  adequate  equipment 
and  manpower  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  Coast  Guard's  performance  in  a 
number  of  key  areas  has  markedly  de- 
clined in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Coast  Guard's  budget  to 
keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  service's  responsibilities.  The  Cu- 
ban and  Haitian  exodus  in  1980  created 
a  severe  drain  on  the  Coast  Guard's 
limited  resources,  and  resulted  in  a 
further  decline  In  the  service's  ability 
to  handle  its  primary  missions.  Now,  the 
Coast  Guard  estimates  that  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  $1  million  a  month  in  addi- 
tional operating  expenses  alone  to  carrj' 
out  the  Executive  order  issued  yesterday 
by  the  White  House.  Added  to  this  cost 
will  be  the  diversion  of  men,  ships,  and 
helicopters  from  vital  primary  missions. 
You  just  do  not  get  something  for 
nothing.  The  failure  to  provide  offset- 
ting resources  will  have  a  particularly 
severe  effect  on  missions  which  have  al- 
ready been  cut  back  because  of  inade- 
quate resources,  such  as  fisheries  law  en- 
forcement and  marine  environmental 
pollution  control  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  regard  to  the  Haitian 
problem,  completely  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  plan,  reflects  the  foolhardi- 
ness  of  some  of  the  administration's 
budget  cutting  proposal.  At  the  same 
time  the  administration  is  asking  the 
overtaxed  Coast  Guard  to  do  more,  ab- 
solutely no  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  need  to  provide  the  adequate  re- 
sources to  get  the  job  done. 

The  size  of  the  Coast  Guard's  fleet  has 
declined  by  one-fchird  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  the  remaining  ships  are  aging 
and  decaying  rapidly.  Many  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  including  one  I  served  on  prior 
to  Pear  Harbor,  are  more  than  40  years 
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old  and  still  In  service.  Our  failure  to 
make  the  needed  capital  investments  has 
left  us  with  probably  the  oldest  fleet  of 
any  Coast  Guard  or  Navy  in  the  world. 
To  overcome  this  capital  equipment 
backlog,  I  have  recommended  that  the 
Coast  Guard's  capital  budget  be  doubled 
in  1982  to  $750  mUlion,  with  this  in- 
crease sustained — adjusted  for  inSa- 
tion — for  the  next  10  years.  Without  this 
capital  investment  to  overcome  the  ne- 
glect of  the  past,  I  believe  we  will  in- 
evitably see  an  ev«i  sharper  fall-off  in 
the  Coast  Guard's  performance. 

Yet,  just  last  week,  the  administration 
required  the  Coast  Guard,  like  oiher 
nondefense  agencies,  to  reduce  its  1982 
budget  by  12  percent.  In  the  context  of 
the  Haitian  mission  announced  yester- 
day, this  type  of  budget  cutting  is  an 
example  of  asking  the  Government  to 
do  more,  at  the  same  time  we  are  giving 
Government — in  this  case  the  Coast 
Guard— less  and  less  with  which  to  get 
the  essential  jobs  done. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  KM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland. 


SENATOR  CHAFEE  ON  THE  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  read  in  the  Boston 
Globe  an  article  written  by  our  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chapie)  concerning  the  tax  reduction 
bUl  passed  by  Congress  this  summer. 

Senator  Chafees  article  concerns  what 
he  terms  the  pitfalls  he  believes  Amer- 
ican business  and  industry  must  avoid  if 
they  are  to  retain  public  confidence  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  sweeping 
change  in  the  D.S.  Tax  Code. 

Noting  that  very  generous  concessions 
will  flow  to  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
new  tax  law,  Senator  Chafee  cautions 
that  if  these  resources — 
are  squandered  and  wasted  .  .  .  then  a 
backlash  will  develop  and  a  new  round  of 
antl -business  sentiment  wUl  sweep  the 
country. 

Senator  Chatee's  article,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, provides  a  thought-provoking  anal- 
ysis of  the  dangers  which  will  be  faced  by 
the  business  community  if  it  falls  to  use 
wisely  the  great  sums  of  money  to  be 
made  available  by  the  tax  cut  bill.  I  com- 
mend this  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
August  28,  issue  of  the  Globe,  to  all  Sen- 
ators, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now   TH«T   Have   the   Tools  .  .  .  Ow   on 

With  thk  Job 

(By  John  h.  CRAm) 

The  tax  cut  bUl  Just  signed  by  President 

Heagan  can  truthfully  be  caUed  the  answer 


to  any  general's  dream — General  Motors. 
General  Tire.  General  Electric  and  General 
MUls,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Indeed,  if  the  Business  Roundtable  had 
drawn  Its  own  bill,  it  oould  hardly  do  much 
better  for  Its  self-interest  than  the  one  Con- 
gress passed;  more  rapid  depreciation  on  all 
equipment  and  buildings:  tax  credits  for  In- 
creased research  and  development;  stock  op- 
tions to  warm  the  hearts  and  swell  the 
purses  of  management:  relief  for  Americans 
working  abroad;  cuts  in  capital  gains  taxes; 
a  provision  for  truckers  to  write  off  the  value 
of  route  certificates;  and  a  50  percent  cut  in 
the  windfall  profits  tax  on  "new"  oil. 

Congress  passed  this  bill  because  we  think 
the  federal  tax  burden  on  American  Industry 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  the  frequent  In- 
ability of  the  United  States  to  compete  In 
world  markets.  The  formal  name  of  the 
bill — "The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981" — reflects  this  concern. 

Yet,  It  Is  also  true  that  many  In  Con- 
gress— myself  Included — believe  American 
Induatrlallsrts  of  the  past  10  years  have  been 
too  quick  to  blame  factors  other  than  their 
own  shortcomings  for  the  sagging  fortunes 
of  many  sectors  of  our  economy.  Whether  It's 
the  fuel-efflclent  automobile,  the  radial  tire, 
stereo  equipment  or  reasonably  priced  steel, 
foreign  firms  have  been  able  to  produce  what 
we  couldn't — or  wouldn't. 

American  businessmen  have  seemed  far 
more  capable  of  producing  a  better  ham- 
burger or  pizza  than  they  have  been  at 
building  better  automobiles. 

But  now  Is  the  time  to  look  to  the  futtire. 
Industry  aeked  iar  this  bill;  now  let  us  see  it 
perform.  The  ball  is  In  Its  court. 

Industry  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
renew  its  plants,  to  develop  new  products 
and  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Its  own  rhet- 
oric: "Give  us  the  tools,  we'U  do  the  job." 
But  If  this  opportunity  is  abused,  then  a 
fickle  public  with  its  equally  fickle  repre- 
sentatives will  lose  confidence  in  American 
business.  Industry  wUI  come  to  be  seen  as  a 
predatory  target  upon  which  it  is  perpetual 
open-bunting  season. 

To  avoid  this  fate,  business  should  take 
care  to  avoid  these  pitfalls: 

There  must  be  no  more  whining  suppli- 
cations for  "special  quotas"  against  those 
wicked  Imports.  If  American  business  can't 
compete  on  Its  own  turf.  It  doesn't  belong 
In  the  ballgame. 

Industry  must  not  squander  Its  new  de- 
preciation dollars  on  exorbitant  executive 
perks,  bloated  salaries  or  substantially  In- 
creased dividends.  We  were  promised  that 
faster  depreciation  would  mean  renewed 
plants  and  equipment.  Let's  see  It. 

The  proceeds  of  these  cuts  must  be  used 
to  plan  and  design  for  the  long  haul.  Too 
often  the  short-term  goal  is  the  hallmark 
of  American  business:  research  and  devel- 
opment are  too  often  given  short  shrift. 

Business  must  bear  In  mind  that  public 
hostUity  will  certainly  moimt  If  we  see  a 
new  round  of  corporate  mergers  along  the 
lines  of  the  recent  »?  billion  bidding  war 
for  Conoco.  Right  or  wrong,  the  public  per- 
ception of  such  spectacles  Is  one  of  corpo- 
rate arrogance,  of  business  more  concerned 
with  massing  new  power  than  In  building 
better  and  more  efficient  products.  Public 
confidence  In  industry  was  hardly  enhanced 
by  the  sight  of  Mobil,  the  Nation's  second- 
largest  ell  producer,  scorning  the  antitrust 
laws  as  It  made  Its  bid  for  Conoco,  the  Na- 
tion's ninth-largest  oil  company. 

If  business  is  perceived  by  the  public  and 
Congress  as  using  Its  new  tax  concessions 
to  build  plants,  to  Invest  in  equipment,  to 
create  more  jobs,  then  business  will  enjoy 
public  confidence. 

But  If  the  resources  now  available  are 
squandered  and  wasted  and  If  business  Ig- 
nores the  pitfalls  cited  above,  then  a  back- 


lash will  develop  and  a  new  round  of  anti- 
business  sentiment  will  sweep  this  country. 

Since  the  trust-busting  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  Americans  have  harbored  a  deep- 
seated  suspicion  of  business,  especially  big 
business.  It  still  lurks  out  there,  deep  in  the 
American  psyche. 

If  that  skepticism  Is  to  be  put  to  rest, 
American  business  must  prove  itself  worthy 
of   the   trust  this  tax  bill  presupposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
Chair  requests  order  in  the  Senate.  "Rie 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  Secretary 
Haig  and  Secretary  Weinberger  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  and 
the  F-15  enhancement  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  would  like  to  notify  my  col- 
legues  of  my  Intention  to  introduce  leg- 
islation on  Monday  which  relates  to  this 
sale. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I,  as  well  as  many 
of  my  colleagues,  have  deep  concerns  and 
serious  reservations  about  the  proposed 
sale.  On  June  18,  I  held  a  press  confer- 
ence in  wMch  I  listed  somB  of  the  prob- 
lems I  saw  in  the  proposal  as  it  was 
being  descrUbed.  And  I  said  that  I  was 
opposed  to  the  sale  but  that  I  would 
approach  the  question  with  an  open 
mind. 

On  Monday,  September  14,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Allen,  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Adviser,  and  his  technical  experts, 
came  to  my  office  to  discuss  with  me  the 
proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  expressed  my  concerns  over  the  matter 
and  submitted  a  number  of  questions  to 
him.  Mr.  Allen  promised  to  get  back  to 
me  with  the  answers.  At  the  close  of  our 
meeting,  I  felt  that  he  was  aware  of  my 
deep  reservations;  he  indicated  that  he 
would  communicate  them  to  the 
President. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  adminis- 
tration. And  I  still  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  technical  aspects  of  the  sale. 
However,  the  more  pe<n>le  I  have  talked 
to,  with  my  colleagues  in  Comrres"  and 
with  my  constituents,  the  more  questions 
I  have.  I  am  disturbed  at  the  direction 
we  are  taking.  It  sf^ms  to  mo  that  this 
whole  matter  has  come  down  to  a  yes-or- 
no  issue.  The  result  is  bound  to  be  vic- 
tory for  one  side  and  humiliation  for  the 
other — the  United  States  being  the  loser 
in  either  case. 

I  have  thought  long  and  hard  about 
the  historical,  cultural,  and  strategic 
aspects.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
th'-ee  basic  issues  in  this  whole  matter. 
The  State  of  Israel  is  the  strongest 
democratic  ally  the  United  States  has  in 
the  Middle  East.  Most  of  Israel's  neigh- 
bors do  not  even  recognize  Israel's  rleht 
to  evist.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  from  the 
Israeli  point  of  view,  there  cannot  be 
peace  in  the  region  until  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  member  of  the  Middle  East 
community. 


The  Saudis  are  also  our  friends  and 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
work  as  a  partner  with  the  United  States 
not  only  as  an  oil  supplier,  but  also  in 
providing  economic  assistance  to  other 
moderate  states  and  in  its  diplomatic  role 
In  negotiating  the  recent  cease-flre  in 
Lebanon.  However,  the  Saudis  are  a 
member  of  the  Arab  community  and  as 
such  share  Uieir  cmcem  about  the 
Palestinian  question.  And  from  the  Saudi 
point  of  view,  until  this  issue  is  resolved 
there  cannot  be  peace  in  the  region. 

The  third  basic  issue  is  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Secretary  Haig  in  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 17  said,  and  I  agree — 

What  is  at  stake  is  this  nation's  capacity 
to  develop  a  strategy  that  can  move  the  peace 
process  forward  and  protect  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  an  unstable  area  exposed  not  only  to 
historic  Ai»b-Israell  rivalries  but  Increasingly 
to  threats  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
proxies. 

Starting  tomorrow  and  probably  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  month,  we  will 
continue  to  hear  about  these  threats  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  justifications 
for  the  sale,  as  well  as  the  threat  this 
sale  will  impose  on  Israel's  security. 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  formal  noti- 
fication on  the  proposed  sale  of  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia  will  offer  alternatives,  in- 
cluding diplomatic  initiatives  by  one  or 
more  of  the  continuing  parties. 

I  want  Saudi  Arabia  to  have  adequate 
defenses.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  increase 
Israel's  fears.  Both  are  surrounded  by 
enemies,  real  and  potential.  A  just  com- 
promise must  be  worked  out  to  make 
both  nations  feel  more  secure — and 
thereby  relieve  tensions  in  the  entire 
Middle  East.  However,  at  this  late  hour, 
the  Senate  has  received  no  answers  from 
the  administration  that  such  a  com- 
promise will  be  included  in  the  package. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  I  will  pro- 
pose on  Monday  contains  provisions 
that  should  the  sale  go  forward  the 
President  should  notify  the  Senate  60 
days  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  first 
AWACS  or  any  other  part  of  the  pack- 
age, of  his  determination  to  what  extent 
the  Saudis  are  continuing  their  mod- 
erate policies,  their  diplomatic  role  in 
fostering  peace  and  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  their  effort  at  participat- 
ing in  a  negotiated  peace  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East  which  would  affirm 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  And  should  the 
Senate  find  that  the  Saudis  are  no  longer 
carrying  out  these  policies,  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  to  consider  and  take 
steps  to  enact  legislation  prohibiting  the 
delivery  of  these  arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  in  the  Senate  play  a  role  in  developing 
a  strategy  that  can  move  the  peace  proc- 
ess forward.  I  believe  my  legislation  will 
give  us  the  options  we  have  all  been  look- 
ing for. 

As  I  said.  I  want  Saudi  Arabia  to  have 
adequate  defense.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
crease Israel's  anxiety.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recoenltion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTE  NO.  299 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  this  afternoon  when  there  was  a 
motion  to  table  the  Tsongsis  amendment, 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  record 
reflect  at  the  appropriate  point  that  had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     REQUEST— 
UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  456 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  unanimous-consent  request  concern- 
ing the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tech- 
nical changes  may  be  made  to  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance bill  to  bring  it  into  conformance 
with  the  language  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  that  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BABXR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each: 
The  Senator  from  Vermwit  (Mr.  Ijcart)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradlet),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlQloUt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  Senators  under 
the  special  ordCTs  just  entered,  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  no 
longer  than  10  minutes  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HJl.  4608,  an  act  to  continue  in  ^eet 
any  authority  provided  under  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act,  fiscal  year  1980,  lot  a 
certain  period,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  first 
and  second  readings  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  4808)  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Ju«tloe  Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  fis- 
cal year  1980.  for  a  certain  period,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

W    AMZIfDKSMT    HO.    4C* 

(Purpose:  To  change  the  effective  date  of 
H.R.  4606  from  6  months  to  4  months) 

ytr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baxb) 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  THuaMoiro,  proposes  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  469. 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  "April  1.  1982"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "November  1,  1981." 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  459)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  and  was  read 
the  tiiird  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  4608)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONTINUING  IN  EFFECT  ANY  AU- 
THORITY  PROVIDED  UNDER  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980,  FOR  A  CERTAIN 
PERIOD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


Mr. 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK 
BAKER.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4048  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  October  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL— S.  1541 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S.  1541, 
the  so-called  ERISA  bill,  be  jointly  re- 
ferred to  both  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REIMBURSEMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL 
FISHERMEN  FOR  CERTAIN  LOSSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage f  nun  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1191. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1191)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  reimburse  commercial  fishermen 
of  the  United  States  for  certain  losses  in- 
curred as  the  result  of  the  seizure  of  their 
vessels  by  foreign  nations",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cla  oae, 
and  Insert:  That  section  7  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C. 
1977)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowlni;  new  sentence:  "Those  fees  not  cur- 
rently needed  for  pajrments  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  Invested  In 
obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States  and  all  revenues  accruing  from  such 
deposits  or  investments  shall  be  credited  to 
such  separate  account.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  provUiona  of  this 
section  shall  lie  effective  until  October  1, 
1981;  except  that  payments"  in  subsection 
(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Payments". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
give  permanent  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  relat- 
ing to  the  reimbursement  of  United  States 
commercial  fishermen  for  certain  losses  in- 
curred incident  to  the  seizure  of  their  ves- 
sels by  foreign  nations;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

XTP    AMENDMENT    480 

(Purpose:   Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendments  with  a  further  Senate 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Gorton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakhi). 
for  Mr.  OOBTON.  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  460. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967  (22  U.S.C.  1977)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  Those  fees  not  cur- 
rently needed  for  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  Invested 
In  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States  and  all  revenues  accruing 
from  such  deposits  or  investments  shall  be 
credited  to  such  separate  account.';   and 

"(2)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out 
'October  1.  1981'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'October   1,   1984'. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  June  29.  1935  (relating  to  certain 
seagoing  vessels)  (46  U.S.C.  367),  as 
amended,   is   further   amended   by   striking 


'January  1,  1083'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'January  1,   1988'. 

"(2)  Section  10(c)  of  the  Act  of  May  38, 
1908  (relating  to  seagoing  barges)  (46  U.S.C. 
395(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  'January  1, 
1982,'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Janu- 
ary 1,  1988,'. 

"(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4426  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(46  U.S.C.  404),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  'January  1.  1983'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'January  1,  1988*. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  section  9  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropriation  Act  of 
1899.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  401) ,  the  portion 
of  the  Oreen  River  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton lying  upstream  from  that  State  Highway 
516  bridge  which  Is  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  not  a  navigable  waterway.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
extend  for  three  eulditlonal  years  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  relating  to  the  reimbursement  of 
United  States  commercial  fishermen  for  cer- 
tain losses  Incurred  Incident  to  the  seizure 
of  their  vessels  by  foreign  nations:  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  provisions  of  section 
2  of  S.  1191. 

For  many  years  the  administration  of 
inspection  laws  by  the  Coast  Guard  and 
its  predecessor,  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service,  deemed  cannery  tender, 
fishing  tender,  powered  and  nonpowered 
processing  vessels  to  be  the  same  as  fish- 
ing vessels.  However,  in  1962,  the  Coast 
Guard  announced  its  intention  to  reverse 
this  longstanding  treatment  of  these 
unique  vessels  and  to  require  their  In- 
spection, compliance  with  loadline  re- 
quirements and  with  statutes  regarding 
the  transport  of  fishery  related  cargo 
and  personnel. 

In  1968  following  extensive  hearings  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  as  to  the  use 
of  these  vessels  in  the  fishery,  the  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  which  exempted 
them  for  a  period  of  5  years  from  re- 
quirements of  sections  367,  395  and  404 
of  title  46.  In  1973,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  original  exemption,  the  Congress 
again  considered  the  use  of  these  vessels 
and  as  a  result  extended  the  exemption 
for  an  additional  5  years.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  this  exemption  in  1978,  the 
Congress  again  reviewed  the  vital  need 
for  these  vessels  in  the  fisheries  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Alaska  and  ex- 
tended their  exemption  until  January  1. 
1983,  except  for  nonpowered  processing 
vessels  which,  because  of  a  drafting  error, 
were  only  exempted  until  January  1, 
1982. 

The  cannery  tender  and  fishing  tender 
vessels  have  two  distinct  uses.  The  first 
is  the  transport  of  fish  from  fishing  ves- 
sels to  processing  plants.  Second,  they 
are  used  to  transport  cargo  to  or  from 
vessels  in  the  fishery  or  a  facility  used 
in  the  processing  or  assembling  fishery 
products  or  the  transport  of  processing 
or  fishing  personnel  to  or  from  operating 
locations. 

The  powered  and  nonpowered  proc- 
essing vessels  of  not  more  than  5,000 
gross  tons  are  used  to  process  or  assemble 
fishery  products  in  "the  fisheries  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Alaska'*— a  term 
that  includes,  because  of  practice  and 
congressional    intent,    the    fishing    and 


support  activities  Inside  the  territorial 
waters  and  in  the  fishery  conservation 
zone  adjacent  to  these  States. 

Typically,  these  vessels  depart  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  for  Alaska  and 
carry  fishing  and  processing  supplies.  In- 
cluding food,  to  the  remote  areas.  Be- 
cause of  the  geography  of  Alaska  with 
its  5,580  miles  of  coastline,  tender  ves- 
sels are  often  the  only  source  of  carriage 
of  processing  and  fishing  supplies  to  re- 
mote areas  of  the  State.  These  vessels 
are  not  used  for  the  transport  of  cargo 
or  personnel  outside  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. Also,  the  powered  and  nonpow- 
ered processing  vessels  are  often  the 
only  processing  facilities  available  in  re- 
mote areas.  The  present  bill  provides  for 
another  5 -year  extension  of  these  in- 
spection exemptions,  and  this  action  is 
supported  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  second  part  of  section  2  addresses 
a  biu'eaucratic  tangle  caused  by  the 
Coast  Guard's  insistence  on  issuing  a 
permit  for  a  bridge  across  the  Green 
River  in  Washington  State,  "nils  amend- 
ment declares  an  upstream  portion  of 
this  river  as  nonnavigable — ^whlch  in 
fact  it  Is — thus  making  siu%  a  Coast 
Guard  permit  is  not  required. 

The  Coast  Guard's  declaration  of  nav- 
igability is  a  frustrating  bureaucratic 
impediment  that  can  serve  no  useful 
function.  The  Coast  Guard's  concern  is 
over  navigability — but  the  river  is  clearly 
not  navigable  for  any  sort  of  commerce; 
there  are  bridges  both  upstream  and 
downstream  from  the  proposed  bridge 
which  are  lower;  the  project  will  not  af- 
fect the  course  or  channel  of  the  river 
in  any  way,  and  on  top  of  this  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers — which  had  author- 
ity to  administer  33  U.S.C.  section  401 
until  1966 — stated  that  no  permit  was 
necessary  under  33  U.S.C.  section  403 — 
section  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Hsai>ors 
Act — because  the  Green  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kent  was  not  a  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States  over  which 
the  corps  had  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
jurisdiction.  This  Corps  of  Engineers  de- 
termination clearly  conflicts  with  the 
Coast  Guard's  declaration  of  navlga- 
biUty. 

This  amendment  will  end  this  bureau- 
cratic holdup,  which  because  of  infla- 
tion is  costing  the  taxpayers  $100,000 
per  month  in  higher  project  costs.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  concur  Is 
agreed  to. 
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OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  3136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
3136  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
AsslsUnce  Act  of  1061  with  respect  to  the 
activities   of  the   Overseas   Private   Invest- 


Bunt    Oorporatlon".    wltH    the    fOUowlng 
amendment: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  Uuerted  by  the  said 
amendemnt,  inaert: 

BHOBT  TRU 

SscnoM  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  m  the 
"Orerteee  Private  Inveatment  Ck>rporatlon 
amendment.  Insert: 

CBCATION,    PUmPOSC,    AND    POUCT 

SBC.  2.  section  231  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1001  (22  UJ9.C.  2191)  U 
amende<l — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  by  ctrlklng  out  "$S20  or  less  in  1076 
United  States  doUars"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$680  or  less  In  1970  United  SUtee 
dollars";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$1,000  or  more  In 
1976  United  States  doUars"  and  Inaerting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$3,960  or  more  In  1970  United 
States  doUars"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (1)  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ". 
and  to  seek  to  support  those  developmental 
projects  having  positive  trade  benefits  for 
the  United  States";  and 

(S)  (A)  in  subsection  (k)  by  striking  out 
'Und"  after  "required  by  clause  (1);"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(0)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  to  refuse  to  Insure,  reinsure,  or  fi- 
nance any  investment  subject  to  perform- 
ance requirements  which  would  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  positive  trade  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  tiub 
Investment.". 

oacAinBATxoN  amd  icANAoiicnrr 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
338(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061 
(22  U.8.C.  2103(b) )  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"eleven"  and  "six"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "fifteen"  and  "eight",   respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "The  United  SUtes  Trade 
Representative  shall  be  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  ex  officio,  except  that  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  may  designate 
the  Deputy  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
in  place  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative. "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Six",  "six",  and  "two" 
In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  sentences  of 
such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (2) . 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Klght".  "eight". 
and  "three",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  the  fifth  sentence  of 
such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph  (3) . 
"one"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "two";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  In  the  fourth  sentence 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  paragraph 
(2).  "also  serve  as  a  Director"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "serve  as  a  Director,  ex  officio". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "Including  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Labor."  after  "United 
SUtes.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
sbaU  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

INVISTMSNT   nfStrSANaC    AND    OTRXS    PSOCKAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  234  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1061  (22  U.S.C.  2104)  U 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)(C),  by  striking 
out  "or  Insurrection"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  Insurrection  or  civil  strife"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"total"  and  "financing"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  (3) ,  by  striking  out 
"authorized  to  issue  under  this  subsection" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "permitted  to 


have  outstanding  under  section  236(a)(1)"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Before  issuing  civil  strife  insurance 
for  the  first  time,  and  In  each  subsequent  In- 
stance In  which  a  significant  expansion  Is 
proposed  in  the  type  of  risk  to  be  Insured 
under  the  definition  of  civil  strife,  the  Cor- 
poration shall,  at  least  sixty  days  before  such 
Insurance  Is  Issued,  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  with  respect  to  such 
Insurance,  Including  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  risks  to  be  covered,  anticipated  losses, 
and  proposed  rates  and  reserves.". 

(b)  Section  234  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  In 
the  last  proviso  "authorised  to  Issue  under 
this  subsection"  and  liisertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"permitted  to  have  outstanding  under  sec- 
tion 236(a)  (2)": 

(2)  In  subsection  (f)(1),  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (B  '  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(3)  In  the  last  paragraph  of  subsection 

(f)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sen- 
tence exceed  $600,000,000  In  any  one  year, 
and  the  amount  of  such  reinsurance  shall 
not";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence 
".  and  the  Corporation"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period, 
isstmcc  AUTHoarrT,  nntxcr  imvestmcnt  tond 

AND   BXSnVKS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  236(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2106 
(a) )  Is  amended  in  paragraph  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  ":  Provided"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following:  "Commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
are  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts.". 

(2)  Section  236(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(A)  By  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6),  respectively; 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  after  para- 
graph (2) : 

"(3)  The  Corporation  shaU  not  make  any 
commitment  to  Issue  any  guaranty  which 
would  result  In  a  reserve  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  contingent  liability 
then  outstanding  against  guaranties  Issued 
or  commitments  made  pursuant  to  section 
234(b)  or  similar  predecessor  quaranty  au- 
thority.". 

(b)(1)  Section  236(a)(6)  of  such  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  (2)  (A)  of  this 
section,  U  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1086". 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts under  section  234(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30. 
1981,  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

(c)  Section  236(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Corporation  shall  transfer  to  the  Fund 
In  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  In  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter — 

"(1)  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  net  In- 
come of  the  Corporation  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and 


"(2)  aU  amounts  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  re- 
payment of  principal  and  Interest  on  loans 
made  under  section  234(c),  to  the  extent 
such  amounts  have  not  been  expended  or 
obligated  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  Act  of  1981. 
and  the  Corporation  shall  use  the  funds  so 
transferred  to  make  loans  under  section  234 
(c)  to  the  extent  that  there  are  eligible 
projects  which  meet  the  Corporation's  cri- 
teria for  funding.". 

GBNOtAL     FBOVISIONS    BXLATIirC    TO    IKSOaAlTCS 
AND  GUASANTT  PaOCSASC 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  237(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1061  (22  U.S.C.  2197(f))  U 
amended  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Compensation  for  Insur- 
ance, reinsurance,  or  guaranties  Issued  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar  value,  as 
of  the  date  of  the  Investment,  of  the  invest- 
ment made  in  the  project  with  the  approval 
of  the  Corporation  plus  Interest,  earnings,  or 
profits  actually  accrued  on  such  Investment 
to  the  extent  provided  by  such  Insurance.  re- 
Insurance,  or  guaranty,  except  that  the  Cor- 
poration may  provide  that  (1)  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  insured  dollar  value  be 
made  to  reflect  the  replacement  cost  of 
project  assets,  and  (2)  compensation  for  a 
cl~lm  of  loss  under  Insurance  of  an  equity 
Investment  may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  net  book  value  attributable  to  such 
equity  Investment  on  the  date  of  loss.". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

DZFntlTXONS 

Sk.  7.  Section  238(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  3198(a) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  commitment"  after 
"Includes  any  contribution". 

GENCSAI.  PROVISIONS  AND  POWEBS 

Sec.  8.  Section  239  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (33  U.S.C.  3199)  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  m  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  after 
the  last  semicolon  the  following:  "to  collect 
or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to  or 
be  held  by  the  Corporation.  Including  any 
legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  the  Cor- 
poration;"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (e) — 

XA)  by  striking  out  "Auditor-Oeneral"  each 
place  It  appeals  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Inspector  General'';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"shaU  have  the  responsibility  for  planning 
and  directing  the  execution  of  audits."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may  conduct";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f).  (j). 
and  (k)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g), 
(h).  (l).and  (1)  as  subeections  (f),  (g),  (ta), 
and  (1) ,  respectively. 

BIPOBTS 

Sec.  9(a)  Section  240A  of  tiie  Foreign  As- 
sUtance  Aot  of  1061  (33  VS.C.  2200a)  U 
amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)": 

(B)  m  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"230(1)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "230 
(h)";  and 

(C)  m  paragraph  (2)  (A) .  by  striking  out 
"230(1)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "239 
(1)";  and 

(2)  bv  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  June  30,  1982,  a  re- 
port on  methods  for  estimating  the  proba- 
bUlty  that  particular  investments  or  types 
of  Investments  will  or  wlU  not  be  made  If 
Insurance  or  other  support  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  not  provided.  The  report  should  re- 
view methods  of  taking  Into  conslderaOon 
the  avallablUty  of  Insurance  In  the  private 
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Mctor  as  well  as  the  seU-lnsurance  capa- 
bilities of  Investors.  Tbe  report  shall  include 
recommendations  on  how  the  Corporation 
r^n  incorixirate  consideration  of  such  esti- 
mates when  deciding  which  investments  to 
support,  particularly  If  not  all  applications 
of  eligible  investors  can  be  approved.  The 
report  shall  be  based  on  studies  conducted 
by  persons  who  are  not  offlcers  at  employees 
of  the  Corporation  as  well  as  on  studies 
otMiducted  by  the  Corporation. 

arrnsN  or  appsofriatxd  rutros 

Sac.  10.  Title  IV  of  chapter  3  of  part  I  of 
tr.e  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  240B.  .Rrrtnuj  of  Appropriated 
Poiroe. — The  Corporation  shall  return  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
section  231,  amoimts  equal  to  the  total 
anM>\ints  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
Corporation  before  January  1,  1975,  pursuant 
to  section  235(f).  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Corporation  shall.  In 
each  fiscal  year,  pay  to  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  26  per  centum  of  the  net 
Income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  after  making  suitable  provisions 
for  transfers  to  reserves  and  capital,  until 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  payments 
eqtials  the  amounts  required  to  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  by  the  preceding  sentence.". 

T7P   AMENDKENT    NO.    461 

(Purpose:  To  conform  to  Budget  Act  of  1974) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  with 
a  further  Senate  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
for  Mr.  DoMENici.  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  461. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  6.  the  bill  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law."  and  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence in  which  the  words  to  be  striken  ap- 
pear, and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu 
of  the  period:  ",  provided,  however,  that 
loans  from  the  Direct  Investment  Fund  are 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriation  Acts." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  concur  with  the 
House  amendments  is  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT  SURVEY  ACT  OF 
1976 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (8.  1687)  to  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  International  Investment 
Survey  Act  of  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 


having  been  read  twice  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read    the    third    time    and    passed    as 

follows : 

S.  1687 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(b)  of  the  International  Investment  Survey 
Act  of  1976  (22  use.  3103(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "calendar"  each  time  it 
appears  therein. 

Mr.  BAICER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  not  be  tabled 
and  that  the  Senate  vote  forthwith  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  that  request.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  other  matter.  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  there 
are  items  on  the  Executive  Calendar  to- 
day that  might  be  considered  at  this 
point  by  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  the  items  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar imder  the  nominations  designation 
have  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
with  the  exception  of  No.  520. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


tlary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
India. 

M.  Virginia  Schafer,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Papua,  New  Guinea,  and  to  serve  concurrent- 
ly and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Solomon  Islands. 

Frank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Thomas  Aranda,  Jr..  of  Arizona,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

John  Augustus  Bohn,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  Ambassador. 
International  Joint  Commission,  Untted 
States  and  Canada 

Donald  L.  Totten.  of  nUnoU,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
on  the  International  Joint  Commission.  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  vice  Charles  R.  Ross, 
resigned. 

Communitt  Services  Administration 

Samuel  J.  Cornelius,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  vice  William 
Whitaker  Allison. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nominations  were  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
that  clearance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nominations  just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  so  identified  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  of  State 

Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  to  >>e  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Pakistan. 

John  Gunther  Dean,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  Am'erlca  to  Thai- 
land. ' 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 


LEOISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  On  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  11  a.m.  After  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  are  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  seven  Senators  on  special  orders 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each.  After 
the  disposition  of  time  allocated  to  Sen- 
ators on  the  special  orders,  there  will  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided for. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Telecommunications  Act,  S.  898.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  necessary  once 
again  to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion late  tomorrow.  I  expect  the  day  will 
be  a  reasonably  normal  day  extending  no 
later  than  late  afternoon. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  I  expect  that 
the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  recess  until 
Monday  next. 
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IN  APPRECIATION 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  Senators  and  my 
apologies  to  their  families  for  the  im- 
position that  I  have  placed  on  Members 
during  this  week.  I  have  indicated  so 
many  times  that  I  have  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  family  distress  and  in- 
convenience that  is  caused  by  late  ses- 
sions other  than  those  which  must  occur 
on  Thursdays  regularly  or  from  time  to 
time. 

But  I  hope  Members  and  their  spouses 
and  families  will  understand  that  the 
ending  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year  at  mid- 
night on  September  30  poses  a  special  set 
of  circumstances  and  that  we  are  under 
rigid  deadlines  that  require  not  only  the 
Senate  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  to  dispatch  the  business  of  the 
extension  of  the  debt  limit  and  the 
resolution  making  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue the  functioning  of  the  Government 
and  its  several  agencies  and  departments. 

Were  it  not  for  those  imperatives,  I 
would  not  have  asked  the  Senate  to  re- 
main in  session  now  for  3  nights  in 
a  row,  far  beyond  the  time  when  we  ordi- 
narily would  have  recessed  or  adjourned. 
I  apologize  for  that,  but  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers recognize  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
ranking  member  and  the  ranking  minor- 


ity member  for  their  diligence  in  bringing 
us  a  conference  report  on  which  the 
Senate  has  now  acted,  and  to  their  staffs 
for  their  dedication  and  diligence  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness to  transact.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  any  other  matter  he 
wishes  to  present  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  have  no 
other  business  to  transact. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:49  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  October  1.  1981,  at 
11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  30,  1981: 
International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Canada 
Donald  L.  Totten,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
on    the    International    Joint    Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Department  of  State 
Ronald  I.  Spiers,  of  Vermont,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 


ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Pakistan. 

John  Gunther  Dean,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  l>e  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Umted  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Thailand. 

Harry  G.  Barnes.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  India. 

M.  Virginia  Schafer.  of  Washington,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Papua,  New 
Guinea,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Solomon  Islands. 

Prank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Peru. 

Thomas  Aranda,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Am- 
liassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

John  Augustus  Bohn,  Jr.,  of  California,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador,  while  serving  as 
VS.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
Community  Services  Administration 

Samuel  J.  Cornelius,  ot  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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SUGAR  LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  days  we  will  be  considering 
the  farm  bill,  and  with  it  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  approve  a  billion 
dollar  sugar  loan  program.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  great  help  to  my  col- 
leagues in  anticipating  this  question  to 
consider  the  wisdom  of  our  former  col- 
league. Budget  Director  David  Stock- 
man, when  he  sat  with  us  in  this  body 
2  years  ago  during  a  similar  consider- 
ation of  the  farm  bill.  The  enlight- 
ened, free-market  sentiments  ex- 
pressed so  well  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  on  that  occasion  can,  I 
think,  serve  as  a  beacon  to  us  all  in  the 
coming  debate. 

With  that  view  in  mind,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Stockman's  landmark  speech 
on  sugar  price  supports  in  the  Record 
for  the  illumination  of  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Stockman's  speech  follows: 
Mr.  Stockman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  confused  on  this  amendment, 
let  me  suggest  a  simple  formula  to  resolve 
their  doubt. 

Flip  a  coin  on  the  Prenzel  amendment  and 
then  vote  "no"  on  final  passage,  regardless 
of  the  outcome:  because  the  fact  is  this 
amendment  involves  nothing  more  than  an 
intramural  debate  about  which  pocket  to 
fleece,  the  tax  pocket  via  direct  payments; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Prenzel)  is  against  that,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it'  or  the  consumer  expense  pocket 
via  higher  price  supports  and  tariff  levels. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  the  im- 
portant matter  here  is  that  in  the  final 
analysis  it  really  does  not  matter  which 
pocket  you  fleece,  because  either  way.  the 
American  economy  and  the  consumer  tax- 
payers will  end  up  paying  up  to  $4  billion 
extra  for  sugar  over  the  next  4  or  S  years 
and  for  absolutely  no  good  reason. 

Now.  the  simple,  unvarnished  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  low-cost  foreign  im- 
ported sugar  from  gaining  a  larger  share  of 
the  U.S.  market  and  thereby  assure  that 
every  last  acre,  every  plow,  every  harvesting 
machine  and  every  processing  plant  now  de- 
voted to  domestic  sugar  production  remains 
profitable  and  competitive  under  the  artifi- 
cial protection  of  a  high-tariff  umbrella. 
Thus,  the  fundamental  issue  that  this  legis- 
lation poses  to  the  House  is  very  simple. 

What  does  the  American  economy,  or 
what  do  the  great  bulk  of  American  con- 
siuners  get  from  this  billion-dollar  insurance 
program  designed  to  prop  up  the  domestic 
sugar  industry? 

The  answer,  the  only  one  that  I  can  detect 
as  I  read  the  propaganda  for  this  bill,  is  that 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Halloween  season  upon 
us,  the  American  consumer  will  get  some 


protection  from  various  international  hot>- 
goblins  that  are  said  to  lurk  in  the  world 
sugar  market. 

Of  course,  the  most  ferocious  of  these 
hobgoblins  is  an  OPEC  sugar  cartel,  some- 
thing which  wi-  are  told  will  spring  up 
sphinx-like  if  che  U.S.  production  base 
erodes  even  marginally. 

The  problem  is  that  cartels  can  fix  artifi- 
cially high  prices  if,  and  only  if,  they  can 
drastically  curtail  production  or  control  pro- 
duction. The  odds  of  that  happening  in  the 
world  sugar  market  are  about  of  the  same 
order  as  of  eradicating  ragweed. 

Sugar  is  grown  in  83  countries.  It  is  ex- 
ported by  47.  It  is  produced  in  regions  from 
Norway  to  Australia.  It  can  be  grown  in 
practically  every  climate,  topography  and 
soil  imaginable,  and  more  importantly,  since 
we  are  referencing  the  argument  to  OPEC, 
unlike  the  case  of  oil,  in  which  it  took 
mother  nature  100  million  years  to  lay  down 
60  percent  of  the  world's  reserves  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand  around  the  Persian 
Gulf,  sugar  production  can  be  increased  dra- 
matically in  a  matter  of  1,  2,  or  3  years  in 
dozens  of  regions  around  the  world. 

In  response  to  these  high  prices  that  we 
have  heard  about  in  1974  and  1975,  for  in- 
stance, U.S.  acreage  of  sugar  acreage  alone 
expanded  27  percent  within  the  course  of 
less  than  two  growing  seasons. 

In  short,  the  point  is  a  sugar  cartel  cannot 
be  created  because  there  are  too  many  pro- 
ducers to  begin  with  an  artificially  high 
prices  cannot  be  sustained  for  any  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  l)ecause  the  production 
response  is  too  elastic. 

The  second  benefit  we  are  supposed  to 
get,  the  consumer,  the  American  economy  is 
supposed  to  get  for  this  very  high  insurance 
premium  we  are  being  asked  to  pay,  is  pro- 
tection from  an  unstable  market  and,  as  we 
heard  a  moment  ago,  from  the  threat  that 
without  a  sugar  program  prices  might  sky- 
rocket through  the  ceiling  and  reach  60 
cents  a  pound  again  or  even  $1  a  pound. 

I  think  the  point  here  is  very  simple. 
Beware  of  price  fixers  bearing  gifts  of 
Market  stability  and  consumer  protection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  suggest  we 
amend  that  old  story  about  the  three  great- 
est lies  to  include:  First.  "My  check  is  in  the 
mail":  second.  "This  will  only  hurt  a 
second ":  and  third,  "My  plan  will  protect 
you  from  high  prices. " 

The  fact  is  all  price  fixing,  all  market  rig- 
ging schemes  are  designed  to  stabilize  the 
price,  of  course.  Even  Mr.  Yamani  says  he  is 
ravaging  our  economy  today  to  spare  us 
from  an  even  worse  fate  tomorrow. 

But  these  price  fixing,  stabilizing  schemes 
are  not  designed  to  minimize  costs  to  con- 
sumers. They  are  not  designed  to  maximize 
production  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Stockman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  Stockman.  No,  they  are  designed  to 
protect  market  shares,  profits,  and  lessen 
competitive  discipline  in  the  industry  in- 
volved. 

Let  me  refer  to  this  60-cent  price  we  had 
in  1975  and  we  have  been  warned  will 
happen  again  if  we  do  not  have  a  sugar  pro- 
gram. The  main  thing  to  say  about  that  is 


that  it  lasted  for  a  grand  total  of  5  weeks, 
and  that  is  the  honest  to  goodness  fact. 

In  the  entire  last  decade  the  world  price 
of  sugar  exceeded  60  cents  a  pound  for  the 
grand  total  of  35  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  entire  last  decade  the  price  of 
world  sugar  exceeded  30  cents  a  pound  for 
only  7  months. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  very 
simply  is  yes,  you  had  a  very  short  period  of 
instability  in  the  market  when  the  futures 
price  was  bid  up,  when  Congress  refused  to 
extend  the  old  program,  but  the  underlying 
funda^mentals  of  the  industry  and  the  world 
market  are  such  that  there  is  endemic 
excess  production  capacity  or  potential  for 
sugar  production  in  the  world  and  that  is 
going  to  hold  the  sugar  price  in  the  future 
much  closer  to  the  12  or  15  cents  per  pound 
level  that  it  is  at  today  than  the  16  to  20 
cents  provided  for  in  this  bill,  and  most  cer- 
tainly than  the  horrow  stories  of  60  cents  or 
$1  per  pound  sugar  that  is  t>eing  warned 
about  by  its  backers. 

I  want  to  talk  at>out  the  third  consumer 
benefit  that  we  are  supposed  to  get  from 
this  bill;  namely,  protection  of  our  economy 
and  our  consumers  from  the  stupidity  of 
foreign  producers  who  insist  on  dumping 
sugar  on  our  market  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Since  dumping  is  a  form  of  income 
transfer  of  what  we  call  foreign  aid.  I  am 
wondering  just  who  the  countries  are,  what 
foreign  principalities  really  engage  in  this 
over  a  sustained  period  of  time.  The  fact  is 
there  has  not  been  any  evidence  presented 
to  show  that. 

We  keep  hearing  about  how  the  price  in 
Prance  or  Denmark  or  Japan  is  40  or  50 
cents  a  pound  but  those  are  net  importers, 
not  exporters.  The  reason  the  price  is  so 
high  internally  is  they  support  their  domes- 
tic industry  at  that  very  high  level.  If  we 
want  to  talk  about  dumping  we  have  to  look 
at  the  net  exporters,  the  Philippines,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  South  Africa.  Their  internal  prices 
are  the  same  as  the  world  price.  They  sell 
both  on  the  spot  market  and  long-term  con- 
tract market.  The  long-term  contracts,  for 
the  most  part,  except  for  the  convention, 
are  tied  to  the  future  price  and  spot  market 
price  of  sugar.  The  fact  is  there  is  a  work- 
able world  sugar  market  out  there  that  is 
not  subject  to  the  influence  of  all  these  hob- 
goblins we  hear  about. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  a  proposal  that 
merely  is  aimed  at  a  few  thousand  marginal 
producers,  a  very  small  slice  of  American  ag- 
riculture, that  do  not  want  to  have  to  adjust 
or  move  acreage  into  some  other  productive 
endeavor. 

I  would  just  remind  the  committee  in  the 
last  4  years,  and  this  is  an  astounding 
figure,  but  in  the  last  4  years  we  have  seen 
an  expansion  of  the  production  of  sunflow- 
ers from  400,000  acres  to  4  million  acres 
which  came  out  of  something  that  was 
being  produced  there  before  that  was  not  as 
profitable.  That  expansion  in  4  years  is 
twice  all  of  the  acreage  we  have  in  sugar  in 
the  entire  country. 

So  what  the  choice  here  today  really  is 
not  between  pro-producer  or  anti-consumer, 
the  choice  really  is  find  a  progressive  eco- 
nomic policy  that  recognizes  that  our  re- 
sources are  our  acreage,  our  capital,  our 
labor  has  to  shift  as  market  conditions 
change,  or  a  reactionary  policy  that  is  going 
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to  freeze  In  every  acre,  every  investment  in 
labor  and  capital  that  we  have  in  the  econo- 
my today,  and  drive  up  barriers  to  foreign 
imports  in  order  to  allegedly  help  the  na- 
tional economy  and  the  consumers. 
Mr.  MooRE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Stockman.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  yielding.  He  makes  a  very  elo- 
quent argument  and  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  position  he  takes  and  his  argument. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moore  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stockman  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 
Mr.  MooRE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  although  the  argument  is  tailored 
toward  sugar,  would  not  the  gentleman 
make  the  same  argument  toward  any  price 
support  program  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities he  is  making  now? 

Mr.  Stockman.  Yes;  and  I  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  MooRE.  And  would  it  not  also  be  fair 
to  say  that  essentially  the  gentleman  sees 
no  redeeming  quality,  assuming  the  debate 
has  been  accurate,  that  sugar  farmers 
cannot  exist  at  the  10-  or  11-cent  world 
price  in  the  United  States,  assuming  they 
cannot  produce  for  that,  the  gentleman  sees 
no  redeeming  quality  in  maintaining  them 
in  business  when  we  can,  in  fact,  buy  that 
sugar  from  a  foreign  market  at  10  or  II 
cents? 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  think  we  should  buy  it  at 
the  lowest  cost,  whether  domestic  or  for- 
eign. The  fact  is  the  world  market  in  now  up 
to  15  cents.  I  think  there  is  a  substantial 
part  of  our  industry  that  can  produce  and 
compete  and  make  a  profit  over  the  cycle  at 
that  level.  But  we  do  have  some  in  very  high 
cost  production  areas  or  regions  who 
cannot.  But  the  fact  is  we  have  a  constant 
process  of  adjustment,  of  acreage  and  of 
crops  and  of  investment  in  our  economy, 
and  we  have  to  encourage  that,  we  cannot 
freeze  in  every  acre  that  is  planted  to  sugar 
today.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  not  have 
half  the  prosperity,  efficiency,  or  level  of 
wealth  in  our  agricultural  economy  we  have 
today. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  understand  that,  but  my 
question  is,  for  those  who  cannot  compete, 
at  that  point  the  gentleman  sees  no  redeem- 
ing quality,  economically  speaking,  in  main- 
taining them  in  production  by  virtue  of  a 
price  support  program  such  as  this? 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  think  it  is  a  disservice  to 
them  and  obviously  a  disservice  to  the 
entire  economy. 

Let  me  just  add  one  point.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentlemen  I  grew  up  in  a  county  that 
planted  strawberries  from  hedgerow  to 
hedgerow  20  years  ago  and  if  you  go  back 
there  today  you  cannot  find  a  strawberry 
sundae.  But  that  does  not  mean  our  area  is 
an  economic  wasteland.  We  are  growing 
grapes  and  soyt>eans  and  lots  of  other  crops, 
and  the  farmers  are  better  off  today  than 
they  ever  were  growing  strawberries  20 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Moore.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  Stockman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Moore.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
been  very  honest  and  I  think  his  economic 
arguments  are  always  based  on  solid  eco- 
nomic theory  as  far  as  he  understands  it, 
and  facts,  but  I  think  the  point  ought  to  be 
made,  and  I  think  he  just  answered  the 
question  very  honestly:  First,  he  is  against 
farm  programs;  and  second,  he  sees  no  re- 
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deeming  grace  in  saving  the  American  sugar 
industry. 

I  think  we  ought  to  realize  that  is  implicit 
in  the  gentleman's  argument. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Downey  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stockman  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Stockman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Downey.  The  gentleman  realizes  we 
do  not  always  agree  on  issues.  But  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  one  of  the 
most  succinct  and  carefully  argued  presen- 
tations that  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  hear 
on  this  floor.  The  gentleman  is  right,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  hear  because  it  rubs  politi- 
cally the  wrong  way,  both  in  his  party  and 
my  party:  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
world  market,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize 
it  and  let  the  marketplace  come  to  bear,  the 
better  off  we  will  be  as  taxpayers  and  also 
as  consumers.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  a 
fine  statement.* 


TOWARD  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

or  west  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Israel 
share  ideals,  values,  and  spiritual 
roots.  Both  Governments  are  commit- 
ted to  democracy,  justice,  human 
rights,  and  freedom.  I  l)elieve  it  appro- 
priate, at  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
New  Year,  a  time  of  reflection  and 
prayer  for  peace,  that  the  Congress 
examine  the  United  States-Israel  rela- 
tionship and  the  proposed  sale  of  high 
technology  armaments  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has,  and 
should  continue  to  support,  Israel's 
right  to  defend  herself  and  to  live  in 
peace.  A  genuine  peace  must  encom- 
pass true  people-to-people  relation- 
ships; full  diplomatic  relations;  the 
end  of  hostile  propaganda:  political 
and  economic  warfare;  and  the  open- 
ing of  borders,  communications,  trade, 
and  tourism.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
acts  of  terrorism  and  the  harboring  of 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  by  Isra- 
el's neighbors.  Egypt  and  Israel  are 
moving  toward  implementation  of 
such  a  peace,  which  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  all  the  nations  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  should  desist 
from  the  sale  of  first-line  armaments 
to  the  outspoken  enemies  of  Israel.  We 
should  sell  weapons  and  furnish  tech- 
nology only  to  meet  legitimate  defense 
needs  of  those  nations  whose  leaders 
have,  by  their  actions  and  rhetoric, 
recognized  the  legitimate  claim  of 
Israel  to  exist  in  freedom  and  security. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed    to    the    proposed    sale    of 
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AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  is  the 
most  sophisticated  aircraft  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  and  I  believe  the  sale 
jeopardizes  seriously  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East.  Until  now. 
only  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  NATO 
have  been  provided  with  AWACS.  A 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  mark  the 
first  time  such  a  system  appears  in  the 
arsenal  of  a  Middle  East  state.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  air- 
craft's secrets  being  compromised  by 
defection,  diversion  of  technological 
manuals,  accident,  or  Soviet  intelli- 
gence activities.  This  technology  is 
simply  too  valuable  to  be  placed  under 
any  but  American  control.  In  addition, 
I  believe  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  would  tend  to  destabilize  the 
arms  balance  of  the  region  and  under- 
mine American  regional  policy  by 
weakening  the  security  of  Israel. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
jeopardize  the  goals  of  an  American 
foreign  policy  that  is  both  forceful 
and  wise.  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  the  policy  of 
stable  U.S.-Middle  East  relations  and 
to  oppose  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.* 


PENTAGON  LABORS  OVERTIME 
TO  BRIEF  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 
WITH  CARTOONS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday 
the  administration  will  announce  some 
of  the  most  important  decisions  affect- 
ing    our    defense     establishment     in 
almost  two  decades.  According  to  press 
reports  over  the  past  several  months, 
the    discussions    which    have    taken 
place  within  the  administration  have 
been  hot  and  heavy.  The  issues  involve 
both  the  level  of  defense  funding  and 
the  way  in  which  these  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  will  be  spent.  Of 
course,  the  final  decisions  have  to  be 
made  by  the  President.  He  is  the  one 
responsible  for  looking  at  all  of  the  op- 
tions presented  to  him  and  making  the 
tough  choices.  Last  week  we  saw  what 
the  President  is  proposing  for  the  de- 
fense budget  as  his  economic  progam 
runs  into  trouble.  This  week  we  will  be 
shown  how  the  Pentagon  will  spend  a 
good    portion    of    this    budget.    The 
Armed  Forces  Journal  International, 
one  of  the  most  respected  publications 
in  its  field,  this  month  tells  us  a  little 
something    about    how    these    crucial 
choices  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  consideration.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  following  article  of  inter- 
est: 
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PCNTACON  Labors  OvranME  To  Brief 
President  Reagan  With  Cartoons 
(By  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer) 
The  President  likes  cartoons.  Pentagon 
action  officers  have  learned  to  their  cha- 
grU>.  The  32  briefing  charts  on  defense 
budget  alternatives  which  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  toolt  to  the  White 
House  on  September  9th,  for  instance,  re- 
quired a  lot  of  Pentagon  overtime  because 
action  officers  had  to  redo  their  usual 
charts  and  tables  to  come  up,  instead,  with 
visual  portrayals  to  explain  the  Impact  of 
the  various  budget  levels  which  Weinberger 
and  OMB  Director  David  Stocltman  have 
been  debating  since  mid- August. 

To  show  how  U.S.  strategic  forces  would 
compare  under  the  different  budgets,  for  in- 
stance, Weinberger's  staff  ended  up  with  a 
chart  showing  different-sized  mushroom 
clouds— a  small  one  for  the  size  of  strategic 
forces  under  the  Carter  lame  duck  budget,  a 
big  one  for  how  those  forces  would  have 
grown  under  the  FY  83-87  five-year  fiscal 
program  which  Weinberger  spelled  out  in 
his  May  18th  "Defense  Guidance."  and  a  far 
smaller  one  for  what  would  happen  to  them 
under  the  $30-blllion  budget  cut  which 
Stockman  has  been  looking  at  since  August. 
Different  sizes  and  shapes  of  airplanes— a 
cartoon  rendition  of  a  fighter-bomber,  one 
the  same  size  but  loaded  with  bombs  under 
its  wings,  and  a  third  with  its  nose  missing— 
were  used  to  illustrate  how  tactical  air 
forces  would  vary  in  size  and  capability,  and 
different  sizes  of  ships  to  show  Stockman's 
budget  impacts  on  the  Navy. 

Weinberger  took  32  briefing  charts  to  the 
White  House  meeting,  each  on  heavy  card- 
board measuring  30x40  inches.  He  also  car- 
ried with  him  32  8%xll  inch  color  prints  of 
the  same  charts.  Which  ones  and  how  many 
had  cartoons  instead  of  numbers  on  them  is 
one  of  Washington's  best  kept  secrets.  APJ 
was  unable  to  find  out  precisely,  but  learned 
that  from  five  to  seven  of  Weinberger's  final 
charts  had  Pentagon-drawn  cartoons  on 
them,  and  that  one  other  chart  had  a 
blowup  of  a  newspaper  editorial  cartoon.  As 
one  source  Involved  with  their  preparation 
said,  "There  were  so  many  revisions,  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  track." 

Some  action  officers  getting  together  the 
data  for  Weinberger's  briefing  told  AFJ 
they  prepared  the  usual  bar  charts,  tables, 
and  graphs  but  were  directed  to  "go  back 
and  come  back  with,  a  'cartoon,'  or  it'll  never 
get  past  Carlucci."  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary Prank  Carlucci  previewed  much  of  the 
material  which  Weinberger's  staff  assem- 
bled for  the  9  September  budget  skirmish. 

Reagan's  preference  for  cartoons  is  not 
surprising,  even  on  matters  as  serious  as  the 
security  of  Western  civilization.  His  profes- 
sion before  turning  to  politics  and  his  World 
War  II  military  service  were  both  grounded 
in  the  audiovisual  arts.  During  the  war, 
Reagan  served  as  a  captain  with  the  18th 
Air  Porce's  Plrst  Motion  Picture  unit  at  the 
Hal  Roach  studios  in  Hollywood.  He  is 
shown  In  the  accompanying  Air  Porce  photo 
making  a  training  movie  for  the  Army  Air 
Corps— with  a  map  In  the  background  and  a 
cartoon  of  an  airplane  to  his  right  rear. 

Still,  there  is  some  irony  in  the  Presi- 
dent's preference  for  cartoons  in  his  nation- 
al security  briefings.  One  of  the  first 
budget-cutting  proposals  surfaced  by  Stock- 
man's OMB  staff  earlier  this  year,  when  it 
looked  at  ways  to  tighten  up  the  Pentagon 
budget,  was  to  cut  its  audiovisual  services. 
OMB  Bulletin,  number  81-16.  "Elimination 
of  Wasteful  Spending  on  Government  Peri- 
odicals. Pamphlets,  and  Audio-Visual  Prod- 
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ucts,"  signed  by  Stockman  on  April  29th. 
called  for  govemment-wlde  reductions  in 
audiovisual  spending.  On  May  4th,  Wein- 
berger sent  a  memo  to  his  key  deputies  and 
the  military  Services,  ordering  an  "immedi- 
ate 10%  reduction"'  in  the  Pentagon's  audio- 
visual and  publications  program,  which,  he 
said,  was  estimated  to  cost  $476-million  and 
Involve  14.372  personnel  In  Plscal  Year  1982. 
APJ  was  unable  to  determine  if  all  of  the 
overtime  spent  preparing  Ronald  Reagan's 
cartoons  on  Stockman's  proposed  defense 
cuts  was  a  result  of  the  cutback  Weinberger 
ordered  four  months  ago.* 


NATIONAL  CULTURAL  LAUREATE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  VIRGINIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
dean  of  the  Virginia  delegation.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  Introduce  a 
resolution  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  cultural  laureate 
program. 

In  1976,  several  Americans  conceived 
this  program  to  foster  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  individual  Ameri- 
cans, their  States  and  the  Nation.  Mrs. 
Walter  Rice,  wife  of  a  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Australia  and  Mr.  Allen 
Turner,  a  Washington  real  estate 
broker,  formed  a  foimdation  to  seek 
out,  recognize,  and  honor  individuals 
who  have  achieved  distinction  in  1  of 
102  different  cultural  categories  as 
voted  upon  by  their  peers.  The  Cultur- 
al Laureate  Foundation  has  as  its  ulti- 
mate goal  the  establishment  of  a 
series  of  awards  for  Americans,  compa- 
rable in  status  to  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Virginia,  the  only  State  to  have  in- 
stituted a  laureate  program  at  this 
time,  honored  historian  Dumas 
Malone,  author  Tom  Wolfe  and  23 
others  at  her  first  award  ceremony  in 
1977. 

This  resolution  commending  the  lau- 
reate program  and  encouraging  estab- 
lishment of  the  program  in  each  State 
enjoys  broad,  bipartisan  support  and 
requires  no  State  or  Federal  funding. 
In  introducing  this  resolution,  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  support  of  this  program  to 
promote  and  recognize  the  American 
tradition  of  individual  initiative  and 
accomplishment.* 
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ents  in  Brooklyn  will  join  together  in 
celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Lutheran  Medical  Center's  auxiliary.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  for  their 
dedication  and  hard  work  in  helping 
Lutheran  Medical  Center  provide  for 
the  health-related  needs  of  the  people 
of  Brooklyn,. 

The  Lutheran  Medical  Center's  aux- 
iliary was  founded  on  February  14, 
1906,  when  a  group  of  82  women  met 
in  the  old  hospital  facility  to  start  a 
women's  auxiliary.  The  original  pur- 
pose for  the  formation  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  sponsor  an  aiuiual  fair  to 
benefit  the  hospital. 

As  Lutheran  Medical  Center  grew,  so 
did  the  scope  and  activities  and  in- 
volvements of  the  auxiliary.  Over  the 
years  through  socials,  luncheons,  cake 
sales,  garden  parties,  rummage  sales, 
smorgasbord  parties,  and  various  other 
fund-raising  activities,  the  auxiliary 
has  been  responsible  for  contributing 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  Lutheran  Medical  Center.  In 
addition  to  raising  $100,000  toward  the 
construction  of  the  new  Lutheran 
Medical  Center  facility,  the  auxiliary 
has  contributed  $30,000  a  year  over 
the  past  3  years  to  provide  for  ambu- 
lances, a  patient  orientation  booklet 
and  film,  wheelchairs,  and  other 
needed  equipment  and  services.  Also, 
for  over  46  years,  Lutheran  Medical 
Center's  auxiliary  has  worked  actively 
in  United  Hospital  Fund  campaigns  to 
raise  needed  revenue  for  hospitals 
throughout  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Like  the  many  dedicated  members 
who  preceded  them  over  the  course  of 
the  past  75  years,  today's  Lutheran 
Medical  Center's  auxiliary,  through 
their  commitment,  energy,  talent,  and 
hard  work,  makes  a  significant  and 
valued  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor 
the  auxiliary  of  Lutheran  Medical 
Center,  whose  dedication,  strength, 
and  moral  and  financial  support  con- 
tinues to  assist  Lutheran  Medical 
Center.  The  people  of  Bay  Ridge  and 
Sunset  Park,  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
Ijm.  and  the  city  of  New  York  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  that  this  or- 
ganization was  founded,  and  I  again 
congratulate  the  Lutheran  Medical 
Center's  auxiliary  on  their  75th  anni- 
versary .• 


THE    AUXILIARY    OF    LUTHERAN 
MEDICAL  CENTER  CELE- 

BRATES  ITS   75TH   ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September.  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  17,  a  number  of  my  constitu- 


BILL  GREEN  SUPPORTS  TUITION 
TAX  CREDITS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
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Kenneth  Dunn  concerning  tuition  tax 
credits,  which  I  support.  As  it  is  likely 
that  this  Congress  may  be  addressing 
this  issue,  I  thought  the  following  arti- 
cle might  make  my  position,  and  that 
of  others  who  favor  tuition  tax  credits, 
clear: 

People  Want  Tax  Aid  on  "Tuition 
<By  Kenneth  P.  Dunn) 

Chicago.— Black  people,  one  could  easily 
conclude,  speak  with  one  voice  on  the  issue 
of  tuition  tax  credits— they  are  against 
them.  This  conclusion  seems  implicit  in  the 
nearly  unanimous  opposition  to  tuition  tax 
credits  of  black  politicians  and  other  promi- 
nent blacks.  The  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson  and 
Carl  T.  Rowan  in  their  columns  have  gone 
on  record  against  the  idea.  In  addition.  10  of 
1 1  black  Congressmen  voted  against  one  ver- 
sion of  the  Moynihan-Packwood  bill  that 
would  have  started  tuition  tax  credits.  It 
seems  clear  that  blacks  overwhelmingly 
oppose  tax  Incentives  to  increase  nonpublic 
school  enrollment.  Nothing  could  be  clearer, 
right?  Wrong.  There  is  substantial  evidence 
that  many  blacks  are  In  favor  of  aid  to  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools. 

The  fact  is  that  blacks  believe  strongly  In 
the  value  of  private  education.  Some  of  the 
earliest  and  best  American  schools,  the  Afri- 
can free  schools,  were  privately  established 
by  blacks  in  the  18th  Century,  often  with 
white  support.  Later,  blacks  quickly  sought 
places  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  far  ex- 
ceeding their  proportion  in  the  Catholic 
population.  The  result  is  that  today,  al- 
though only  2  percent  of  American  Catho- 
lics are  black,  7.7  percent  of  Catholic  school 
students  are  black.  This  is  most  evident  In 
America's  largest  cities,  where  Catholic 
school  enrollment  among  blacks  is  often  40 
percent  or  higher.  These  are  not  only  the 
children  of  a  black  elite.  A  1978-1979  study 
by  the  Catholic  League  for  Religious  and 
Civil  Rights  found  that  72  percent  of  the 
parents  surveyed,  who  sent  their  children  to 
inner-city  Catholic  schools,  had  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $15,000.  Half  earned  less 
than  $10,000.  and  15  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents had  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  per 
year.  When  one  considers  that  yearly  tui- 
tion ranges  from  $300  to  $750.  the  impor- 
tance these  parents  place  on  quality  educa- 
tion becomes  apparent.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence that  more  parent<°  would  place  their 
children  in  private  schools  if  they  were  able 
to  financially.  A  New  York  Times/CBS 
News  survey  indicated  that  blacks  favor  tui- 
tion tax  credits  by  a  2-to-l  margin.  Promi- 
nent blacks  say  overwhelmingly  that  blacks 
oppose  tuition  tax  credits,  but  some  250.000 
black  students  in  Catholic  schools  and  their 
parents  would  disagree. 

Low  educational  levels  characterize  a  very 
high  percentage  of  inner-city  public  schools. 
As  a  consequence,  quality  education  for 
those  urban  blacks  who  receive  it  is  most 
often  found  in  nonpublic  schools.  With  tui- 
tion tax  credits,  parents  could  choose 
higher-quality  educational  alternatives. 
More  parents  would  be  able  to  afford  good 
private  schools  and.  many  believe,  public 
school  administration  and  teachers  would 
be  forced  to  provide  better  educational  serv- 
ices to  compete  for  students.  Some  oppo- 
nents of  tuition  tax  credits  argue  that  all 
public  funds  for  education  must  go  to  public 
schools,  no  matter  how  many  "functionally 
illiterate"  graduates  these  schools  turn  out. 
Others  argue  that  education  is  unlike  com- 
modities in  which  competition  fosters  qual- 
ity. The  first  argument,  in  essence,  advo- 
cates "throwing  good  money  after  bad."  a 
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course  as  unsatisfactory  for  society  as  it  is 
for  an  individual.  The  second  argimient  is 
groundless  because  teachers  provide  a  serv- 
ice and.  as  in  any  service  industry,  competi- 
tion discourages  inefficient  providers  while 
encouraging  the  efficient.  Students  would 
benefit  as  more  high-quality  private  schools 
entered  the  market  while  low-quality  public 
schools  would  be  forced  out.  Schools  exist 
for  one  purpose -to  educate  students.  Inner- 
city  public  schools  are  failing  to  educate 
black  children.  We  should  not  sacrifice  the 
future  of  millions  of  children  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  principle  of  public  school  educa- 
tion. 

On  the  issue  of  tuition-tax  credits,  promi- 
nent blacks  are  out  of  touch  with  black 
people.  Where  prominent  blacks  are  preoc- 
cupied with  many  peripheral  issues  such  as 
busing,  future  student  ratios,  per-pupil  ex- 
penditures, affirmative  action  and  educa- 
tional administrations,  black  parents  are  in- 
terested only  in  education.  Black  parents 
just  want  their  kids  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  to  be  able  to  fill  out  an  application,  to 
be  employable.  Lower-income  parents 
should  be  helped  in  their  efforts  to  avoid 
sending  their  children  to  the  woefully  inad- 
equate public  schools  in  inner  cities.  Black 
politicians  and  other  prominent  blacks  a:: 
well  as  white  politicians  whose  districts  con- 
tain large  black  populations  should  recog- 
nize this  and  support  measures  such  as  tui- 
tion-tax credits  that  would  help  black  fami- 
lies help  themselves.* 


SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  IN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crisis  in 
management  now  exists  in  attracting 
and  retaining  qualified  and  quality  in- 
dividuals to  serve  as  senior  executives 
in  Government. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  admitted  that  retirement 
rates  of  executives  newly  eligible  to 
retire  increased  from  15.5  percent  in 
March  1978  to  94.7  percent  in  August 
1980.  OPM  indicates  that  the  number 
of  career  executives  resigning  in- 
creased 65  percent  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1981,  as  measured  against  the 
preceding  12-month  period. 

Private  industry  beckons  many  of 
our  top  Federal  executives.  Industry 
recognizes  their  extraordinary  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  and  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Our  top  talent  is  being 
lured  away  by  better  financial  re- 
wards, recognition  of  their  abilities, 
and  the  promise  of  more  career  ad- 
vancement. This  drain  of  executive 
talent  comes  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  dedicated,  experienced  senior  level 
bureaucrats  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  If  we  lose  their  services,  the  re- 
placement costs  will  be  enormous. 

More  than  salary  is  at  stake  here. 
The  very  ability  of  Government  to 
function  smoothly  and  effectively  is 
being  seriously  threatened.  One 
remedy,  however,  is  to  grant  an  in- 
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crease  in  the  executive  pay  for  the 
senior  executives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  first  step  toward 
fair  treatment  of  the  senior  executives 
of  the  Federal  Government.* 


THE  SOLAR  ACCESS  AND 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  .seeks  to  assist  the  development 
of  solar  energy  at  no  cost  to  the  Feder- 
al Government.  It  calls  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  develop,  along 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  a  program  to 
insure  that  each  Federal  building  is 
constructed  and  maintained  in  a 
manner  which  is  consistent,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  to  any 
applicable  State  and  local  laws  govern- 
ing access  to  sunlight. 

To  assist  in  the  expanded  use  of 
solar  energy,  we  must  guarantee  the 
access  to  sunlight  to  make  it  work. 
State  and  local  governments  will  be 
encouraged  to  adopt  solar  access  laws 
by  making  it  Federal  policy  to  observe 
such  actions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Solar  Access  and 
Federal  Buildings  Act". 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote more  harmonious  intergovernmental 
relations  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling,  and  other  renewable 
energy  sources. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration,  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  ensure  that  each 
Pederal  building  shall  be  constructed  or 
maintained  In  such  a  manner  which  is  con- 
sistent, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  any  applicable  State  and  local  laws  gov- 
erning access  to  sunlight. 

Sec.  4.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Pederal  Building"  means 
any  building,  structure,  or  facility  which  is 
constructed,  renovated  or  leased  or  pur- 
chased in  whole  or  in  part  for  use  by  the 
United  States.* 
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HOW  THE  NATION'S  NO.  1  FARM 
EXPORT  STATE  PROMOTES 
OVERSEAS  SALES 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  the  exceptional  work 
being  done  by  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Foreign  Agriculture  maga- 
zine, is  entitled  "How  the  Nation's  No. 
1  Farm  Export  State  Promotes  Over- 
seas Sales."  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
their  constituencies  can  benefit  from 
the  knowledge  we  have  gained  in  Illi- 
nois: 


Whether  working  alone  or  as  a  member  of 
the  Mid-America  International  AgriTrade 
Council  (MIATCO)  (the  group  organized  to 
boost  agricultural  exports  from  12  midwest- 
em  states)  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (IDA)  has  as  iU  aim  to  serve  the  Illi- 
nois fanner  and  agricultural  exporter. 

Illinois  is  rep:  esentative  of  all  54  of  the 
state  departments  of  agriculture  in  each 
state  and  one  each  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 
IDA  efforts  have  helped  boost  Illinois'  ex- 
ports of  farm  products,  which  have  climbed 
steadily,  reaching  $3.6  billion  in  fiscal  1980, 
a  gain  of  nearly  25  percent  from  the  1979 
level.  In  fiscal  1980,  Illinois  led  all  states  in 
total  commodity  exports.  It  was  No.  1  as  an 
exporter  of  feedgrains  and  soybeans  and 
their  products,  in  sixth  place  for  meats  and 
products,  and  in  tenth  place  for  hides  and 
skins.  The  state  also  had  sizable  exports  of  a 
number  of  other  commodities,  ranging  from 
fruits  and  preparations  to  poultry  products. 
Jeff  M.  Idleman,  superintendent  of  the 
Division  of  Marketing  and  Agricultural 
Services,  stationed  in  Springfield,  111.,  said 
all  IDA  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  state's  agriculture. 
"Programs  have  been  expanded  in  past 
years  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try,"  Idleman  noted,  "and  we  are  willing  to 
change  or  abandon  any  of  them  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  take  a  new  direction. 

"To  make  the  most  of  trade  leads  IDA  re- 
ceives from  overseas— through  USDA's 
Trade  Opportunity  Referral  Service 
(TORS),  from  our  own  overseas  offices,  and 
from  other  sources— IDA  is  computerizing 
its  trade  referral  service, "  Idleman  said. 
"The  computer  contains  sales  leads  as  well 
as  a  list  of  Illinois  trading  companies,  along 
with  the  products  they  offer  for  export, 
plus  a  complete  listing  of  the  officers  of 
these  companies.  This  system  enables  IDA 
to  match  sales  possibilities  with  potential 
suppliers  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

"Also,  to  meet  the  needs  of  Illinois  farm- 
ers and  exporters,  we  have  offices  in  Spring- 
field and  Chicago,  and  overseas  in  Brussels 
and  Hong  Kong.  We  also  plan  to  open  an 
office  in  Latin  America  to  enable  us  to 
better  promote  Illinois  farm  products  there. 
But  the  when  and  where  are  as  yet  undecid- 
ed," he  said. 

"There  are  a  number  of  success  stories 
that  come  about  through  the  efforts  of  our 
overseas  staffs, '  Idleman  said.  "For  exam- 
ple, Chicago's  Tolona  Pizzas  got  a  foothold 
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in  Europe  through  the  efforts  of  our  Bel- 
gian office.  The  joint  efforts  of  IDA.  which 
recruited  Tolona  as  an  exporter,  and  the 
Brussels  office,  which  coordinated  its  par- 
ticipation in  important  European  exposi- 
tions such  as  ANUGA  in  Germany  and 
SIAL  in  Prance,  provided  a  wedge  that  has 
been  widened  considerably. 

"Now.  Tolona  has  a  plant  in  Liverpool. 
England,  serving  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, all  markets  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity (EC).  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Bahrain.  It 
also  has  a  plant  in  Kyoto.  Japan,  serving  a 
number  of  cities  in  that  country  and  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  penetrating  other 
Asian  markets. 

"Tolona's  success,  partly  as  the  result  of 
participation  in  IDA's  exhibit  program,  gave 
the  company  a  favorable  view  of  the  over- 
seas market  that  has  since  been  strength- 
ened even  more."  Idleman  said.  "And.  of 
course.  IDA  Ls  ready  to  assist  any  other 
company  in  Illinois  to  enter  into  the  over- 
seas trade." 

Not  only  does  IDA  go  into  export  markets 
to  drum  up  business,  it  also  schedules  events 
in  this  country  to  promote  the  overseas 
sales  of  Illinois  farm  commodities.  One  of 
the  most  recent  of  these  was  the  U.S.-Japan 
Agricultural  Trade  Conference,  held  July 
31.  It  was  attended  by  Yoshio  Okawara, 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
U.S.  Agricultural  Secretary  John  R.  Block, 
and  representatives  of  Japanese  trading  and 
U.S.  Agritrade  companies.  Clayton  Yeutter, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, was  the  principal  speaker. 

Idleman  commented  that  while  the  formal 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  important, 
the  informal  meetings  that  followed  be- 
tween U.S.  exporters  and  Japanese  buyers 
were,  perhaps,  even  more  important.  "It  was 
here  that  strong  personal  contacts  and.  pos- 
sibly some  contracts,  were  made, "  he  said. 
"One  recurring  theme  heard  throughout 
these  talks  was  that  of  relilability.'  The 
American  exporters  stressed  their  depend- 
ability as  suppliers  and  the  Japanese  under- 
lined their  dependability  as  buyers. 

"Because  IDA  offers  such  a  wide  variety 
of  services  to  Illinois  exporters  and  farmers, 
it  has  their  strong  approval,"  Idleman  said. 
"Many  functions  of  the  department  are 
made  easier  because  of  the  programs  con- 
ducted by  these  supporters.  For  example,  a 
check  off  of  one-half  cent  is  made  at  the 
point  of  first  sale  of  each  bushel  of  soy- 
beans produced  in  Illinois.  Former  groups 
collect  the  money  and  administer  its  spend- 
ing. 

"Part  of  these  funds  are  used  to  run  edu- 
cational programs  in  Illinois  and  part  is 
turned  over  to  the  American  Soybean  Asso- 
ciation (an  FAS  cooperator)  for  its  domestic 
and  overseas  programs.  This  is  just  one  type 
of  help  IDA  receives,"  Idleman  remarked. 

"IDA  is  continually  searching  for  ways  to 
improve  its  service  to  Illinois  farmers  and 
exporters."  Idleman  said.  "That  is  ite  reason 
for  existing."* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  VIEWS 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 

m  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  coming  weeks  I  will  be  presenting 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  my  views  on  the  Clean 
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Air  Act  and  the  proposals  which  have 
been  put  forth  in  an  effort  to  enhance 
its  contributions  to  cleaner  air  and 
economic  growth.  Achieving  an  accept- 
able revision  of  this  legislation  will  re- 
quire great  congressional  effort.  The 
time  to  begin  is  now. 

I  certainly  share  the  belief  that  we 
should  continue  a  Federal  air  quality 
management  program  to  insure  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  current  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  have  not  only  hindered  indus- 
try and  other  businesses,  but  have  ac- 
tually prevented  air  quality  improve- 
ments. 

The  issue  now  before  Congress  and 
the  American  people  is  not  whether 
the  Clean  Air  Act  will  be  continued  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  but  rather  what 
the  content  of  that  policy  will  be.  H.R. 
3471,  which  I  cosponsored  earlier  in 
this  Congress,  is  a  continuing  attempt 
to  refine  the  bewildering  and  cumber- 
some aspects  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
while  allowing  for  continued  progress 
toward  cleaner  air. 

Administrative  burdens  on  industry 
brought  on  by  the  adverse  effects  of  a 
labyrinth  of  regulation  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  have  been  major  factors 
affecting  costs,  deferred  projects,  and 
productive  capability.  The  inflated 
cost  of  capital  due  to  permitting 
delays  on  large  projects  is  substantial. 
In  many  cases  industry  management 
has  stopped  possible  new  projects  due 
to  these  regulatory  burdens.  Further- 
more, through  its  unnecessary  com- 
plexity, the  act  has  required  develop- 
ment of  a  bureaucracy  within  most 
major  companies  to  deal  with  these 
regulatory  burdens,  diverting  profes- 
sional expertise  into  negotiating  a 
maze  of  regulations.  The  resulting 
contributions  to  regulatory  induced 
economic  stagnation  can  and  must  be 
overcome. 

Throughout  the  97th  Congress, 
action  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  been 
continually  postponed.  Even  the  re- 
cently announced  hearings  on  station- 
ary sources  do  not  guarantee  that 
'  changes  to  the  act  will  be  undertaken 
and  presented  to  the  full  House  mem- 
bership for  consideration.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  maintain  a  keen  interest 
in  moving  forward  the  consideration 
of  needed  changes.  I  will  exert  my  best 
efforts  on  this  behalf.  Such  action  will 
clearly  be  in  the  country's  best  inter- 
est and  will  help  to  maximize  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health,  spur  indus- 
trial growth,  and  foster  economic  sta- 
bility. These  are  issues  of  too  great  an 
importance  for  Congress  to  take  no 
action  at  all.* 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
CRY  OVER  SPILLED  MILK 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  and  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981. 

Our  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  senior  citizens'  meal  sites,  child 
nutrition  programs,  and  food  banks. 

I  have  just  released  findings  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
demonstrate  quite  clearly  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  Last  year  alone,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  sold  over 
71  million  pounds  of  milk  "in  a  dete- 
riorated condition."  In  other  words, 
enough  milk  to  feed  over  23  million 
people  for  an  entire  year  was  allowed 
to  diminish  in  quality  to  the  point 
where  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

Not  very  funny.  But  noted  satirist 
Art  Buchwald  sees  some  humor  in  it.  I 
commend  his  recent  column  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

What's  the  Beef  Now? 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  class  will  please  come  to  order. 
Today,  children,  we  will  Ulk  about  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  United  States  produces 
more  meat,  grain,  com,  dairy  products, 
vegetables  and  fruit  than  any  country  on 
earth.  Thanks  to  our  farmers,  food  is  one  of 
our  largest  exports  and  we  are  able  to  feed 
people  all  over  the  world. 

"Now,  Johnny,  can  you  name  a  meat  that 
comes  from  an  American  farm?" 

"Tofu." 

"No,  Johnny.  Tofu  is  not  a  meat.  It  looks 
like  meat,  but  it  is  made  from  .soybean 
curd." 

"Lady  in  the  cafeteria  said  it  was  meat." 

"I'm  sure  she  didn't  say  it  was  meat.  What 
she  must  have  said  was  that  you  are  now  en- 
titled under  Department  of  Agriculture  reg- 
ulations to  have  a  delicious  tofu  instead  of  a 
hamburger." 

"It  tasted  lousy." 

"Now,  Johnny,  you  must  understand  tofu 
is  an  acquired  taste.  Does  anyone  know 
what  an  acquired  taste  is?" 

"Something  that  tastes  lousy?" 

"Now,  I'll  have  no  more  of  that  kind  of 
talk  in  this  sixth-grade  class.  An  acquired 
taste  is  something  you  have  to  get  used  to. 
When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  didn't  like  spin- 
ach. But  as  I  grew  up  I  acquired  a  taste  for 
it.  and  now  I  eat  it  once  a  week." 

"You  ever  acquire  a  taste  for  tofu?" 

"We  didn't  have  tofu  when  I  was  a  little 
girl." 

"You're  lucky.  It  really  tastes  lousy. " 

"Now  let's  talk  about  other  things  farmers 
raise.  Edna,  name  something  a  farmer  pro- 
duces." 

"Milk." 

"Very  good.  Milk  and  other  dairy  products 
are  some  of  the  most  important  foods  for 
young  growing  bodies  because  they  contain 
calcium,  which  your  bones  need  to  make 
you  strong.  How  many  glasses  of  milk 
should  a  young  person  drink  a  day?" 
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"A  half  a  cup." 

"No.  Johnny.  A  half  a  cup  is  certainly  not 
enough  milk  for  someone  your  age." 

"Lady  in  the  cafeteria  said  that's  all  I 
could  have." 

"She  was  just  following  federal  regula- 
tions concerning  school  lunches." 

"What's  federal  regulations?" 

"Those  are  the  rules  the  president  and  his 
advisers  decide  the  people  must  live  by.  He 
had  to  cut  down  on  your  milk  allowance  to 
save  money  for  the  country." 

"What  does  he  do  with  all  the  milk  we 
ain't  allowed  to  drink?" 

"It's  made  into  butter  and  cheese  and 
stored  In  warehouses  all  over  America, 
until  it  gets  rotten  and  then  they  throw  it 
away." 

"You  got  to  be  kidding." 

"No.  Johnny.  That's  the  only  way  we  can 
encourage  farmers  to  produce  milk.  By 
buying  up  their  surplus  they're  guaranteed 
a  profit  on  their  milk.  Shall  we  move  on  to 
vegetables?  What  kind  of  vegetables  do  our 
American  farmers  raise?" 

"I  know  the  answer  to  that  one.  Ketch- 
up." 

"Ketchup  is  not  a  vegetable.  Johnny."" 

"Lady  in  the  cafeteria  said  it  was  a  vegeta- 
ble. She  said  I  was  entitled  to  two  vegeta- 
bles: potatoes  and  ketchup.'" 

"Well,  it's  true  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  declared  the  other  day  ketchup 
was  a  vegetable,  but  farmers  don't  raise  it. 
They  raise  tomatoes  and  afterwards  they 
are  squashed  up  and  put  into  bottles  as 
ketchup.  Then  people  like  yourselves  put 
the  ketchup  on  your  hamburgers  to  make 
them  taste  better." 

"Lady  in  the  cafeteria  wouldn't  give  me  no 
hamburger."" 

•'Well.  then,  you  can  put  ketchup  on  your 
tofu."' 

"I  did.  but  it  still  tasted  lousy." 

"Johnny,  you  have  disrupted  this  class 
enough  today.  You  will  stay  after  school 
and  write  100  times  on  the  backboard. 
'America  produces  more  food  than  any 
country  in  the  world  today."  ""• 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  AGAIN  AP- 
PEALS FOR  PEACE  IN  NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday,  Pope  John  Paul  II  issued  an- 
other fervent  plea  for  peace  and  rec- 
onciliation in  Northern  Ireland.  As 
chairman  of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Af- 
fairs, I  can  only  hope  that  all  parties 
to  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  will 
take  heed  of  the  words  from  the 
world's  greatest  living  symbol  of 
peace. 

The  Pope  in  his  message  recalled  his 
visit  to  Ireland  of  2  years  ago  when  he 
pleaded  for  reconciliation.  He  said  his 
appeal  was  "still  valid." 

"The  Pope's  renewed  appeal  could 
not  come  at  a  more  opportune  time  as 
in  recent  months,  the  situation  in  the 
North  has  deteriorated  drastically.  Vi- 
olence from  all  quarters  is  again  on 
the  rise.  The  political  vacuum  which 
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so  often  envelops  the  North  is  again 
taking  hold.  The  economic  conditions 
continue  to  worsen  as  new  unemploy- 
ment figures  have  been  released  show- 
ing a  rate  of  nearly  20  percent,  the 
highest  rate  in  the  history  of  North- 
em  Ireland.  The  situation  is  especially 
tragic  in  Catholic  neighborhoods  as 
for  example  in  the  Strabane  area,  the 
rate  is  47  percent. 

The  time  has  come  to  intensify  and 
not  retreat  from  efforts  to  work  for  a 
peaceful  political  solution  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  crisis.  A  main  pur- 
pose of  the  ad  hoc  committee  is  to  en- 
courage the  United  States  to  play  a 
major  role  in  this  process.  All  those 
who  have  a  hope  for  peace  in  Ireland 
should  unite  to  achieve  this  goal.  The 
United  States  should  be  the  catalyst  in 
this  effort  but  the  ultimate  decision 
should  be  made  by  all  the  people  of 
Ireland.* 


CHARLES  G.  YOUNGLOVE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  If  ICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  Charles  Younglove  will  retire 
as  director  of  district  29  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  For  over  40 
years  he  has  served  his  fellow  workers 
in  the  labor  movement  and  the  people 
of  Michigan  in  a  number  of  leadership 
positions. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  Chuck  frequently  over  many 
years  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  call 
him  my  good  friend.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  insert  in  the  Record  some 
information  concerning  his  distin- 
guished career. 

Charles  G.  Younglove 

Charles  Younglove  was  bom  in  Scofield, 
Michigan,  on  July  25,  1915,  and  was  educat- 
ed in  Scofield  Elementary  and  Carleton 
High  Schools.  He  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  four  children  and  has  five  grand- 
children. 

Since  graduation  from  high  school,  his 
education  has  consisted  of  the  practical  ex- 
perience received  from  day-to-day  contact 
with  all  types  of  committees  and  issues 
within  the  labor  movement.  He  also  took 
courses  at  night  school  and  summer  school 
in  his  trade  and  union-related  fields. 

Younglove  went  to  work  at  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation,  Ecorse,  Michigan,  as  a 
Laborer,  on  October  28,  1938.  In  1940  he 
began  his  career  in  the  labor  movement.  It 
was  here  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Steelworkers"  Organizing  Committee 
(SWCX:),  serving  as  a  Steward  in  the  Scarf er 
Department. 

In  1943,  he  was  elected  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  Local  Union  1299,  and  as  Roving 
Steward  in  the  Electrical  Department.  In 
1945,  he  was  elected  Vice  President  of  1299. 
and  continued  to  be  Roving  Steward  as  well 
as  Chairman  of  Division  No.  4. 

In  1946.  he  was  elected  President  for  his 
first  2-year  term.  Thus,  in  the  short  span  of 
six  years,  he  emerged  as  the  top  admlnistra- 
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tor  in  one  of  the  largest  Unions  in   the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

In  1948.  he  was  again  elected  President  for 
a  two-year  term.  During  these  first  two 
terms,  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  in- 
stitution of  programs  that  have  brought 
lasting  benefits  for  the  local  union.  He  insti- 
tuted a  sports  and  recreation  program 
which  was  Incomparable  in  its  scope  of  oper- 
ation. There  were  deer  hunting,  pheasant 
hunting,  and  fishing  contests.  Over  1100 
bowlers  were  sponsored:  from  600  to  700 
people  participated  in  inter-mill  softball  and 
basketball,  baseball,  fast  soft  ball  teams 
competing  with  other  outstanding  teams  in 
District  29  and  other  districU  throughout 
the  country. 

An  annual  children's  Christmas  party  was 
held  at  Local  1299  for  five  (5)  days  with  four 
(4)  parties  per  day.  Free  weekly  movies  for 
children,  as  well  as  hikes  were  made  avail- 
able to  all  who  wanted  to  participate  in  co- 
operation with  Boy  Scout  groups.  Between 
60  and  100  children  were  sent  to  summer 
camp  as  well.  Not  one  to  overlook  resources, 
Younglove  negotiated  75  percent  Company 
financing  of  this  $50,000  a  year  program. 

A  cooperative  effort  was  extended  to  vari- 
ous civic  and  fraternal  organizations  and 
soon  he  was  speaking  to  schools,  church 
groups  and  fraternal  organizations  by  invi- 
tation, expounding  the  cause  of  Unionism 
and  telling  all  who  cared  to  listen,  of  the 
aims  and  goals  of  the  union  movement  as  he 
knew  it. 

Against  bitter  management  opposition, 
the  first  joint  Safety  Committee  was  inau- 
gurated under  Younglove's  leadership  and 
did  much  to  alleviate  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  those  earlier 
days  of  the  union.  During  his  term  as  Vice 
President,  he  pushed  construction  of  a  new 
union  headquarters. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  problems  that  faced 
members,  Younglove  instituted  a  blood 
bank  and  a  local  union  welfare  committee 
which  gave  aid  to  thousands  of  members  in 
time  of  personal  difficulty.  He  realized  early 
the  advantages  of  Federal  Credit  Unions 
and  presently  holds  book  number  21  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Steelworkers  Federal  Credit 
Union.  Through  his  efforts,  the  Credit 
Union  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Slate. 

Younglove  was  not  re-elected  In  1950  as 
Local  Union  President.  He  accepted  this  set- 
back in  the  true  democratic  spirit  and  re 
turned  to  work  at  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, in  the  Diesel  Electric  Repair  in  the 
Electrical  Department.  In  1952,  he  ran  for 
President  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  Much  had  been  accomplished 
under  his  earlier  leadership— much  more  re- 
mained to  be  done.  He  picked  up  and  re-es- 
tablished old  programs  which  had  been 
dropped.  The  gun  club  gained  many  honors 
for  the  local  union;  Steward  Training  and 
education  in  general  was  advanced;  social 
activities  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness and  sociability  were  broadened;  civic 
and  county  projects,  such  as  United  Fund 
Drives  were  improved  upon;  not  all  of  his 
programs  met  with  public  cooperation.  He 
■  suffered  discrimination  himself  as  a  result 
of  his  early  advocacy  of  civil  rights;  the 
local's  program  in  the  public  schools  of 
Business-Industry-Labor  Days  became  the 
most  popular  among  small  businessmen,  re- 
ligious leaders  and  educators. 

Organizing  drives  were  necessary  tasks. 
Significant  gains  were  made  in  contract  ne- 
gotiations headed  up  by  Younglove;  an  im- 
portant one  was  the  right  for  the  Safety- 
Grievance  Committee  and  full  time  officers 
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to  enter  the  plant,  when  necessary,  day  or 
night,  to  investigate  complainU.  Safety  Im- 
proved, less  grievances  and  disputes  arose, 
and  a  smooth  functioning  grievance  was  the 
result. 

Younglove  has  attended  every  convention 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  Union  since 
1944,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  all-impor- 
tant Constitution  Committee  and  three 
terms  on  the  International  Wage  Policy 
Committee.  In  December  of  1953,  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  members  and  other  Local  Unions  by 
being  appointed  as  a  Representative  of  the 
International  Union. 

In  1961,  Younglove  was  elected  as  Direc- 
tor of  District  29,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO-CLC,  which  covers  all  of 
lower  Michigan  and  the  twelve  Northwest 
Counties  of  Ohio,  with  an  approximate 
membership  of  20.000  In  52  Locals,  with  71 
contracts.  Presently,  he  Is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  238  Locals,  covering 
approximately  426  Labor  contracts,  with  an 
approximate  membership  of  55,000. 

He  accepted  this  new  responsibility  with 
unmatched  energy  suid  enthusiasm,  vigor- 
ously Instilling  a  new  spirit  and  sense  of 
dedication  In  all  Local  Unions.  True  to  his 
past  tradition,  his  work  does  not  stop  at  the 
bargaining  table.  An  outstanding  example 
of  this  is  the  Annual  Charles  G.  Younglove 
Golf  Day,  Kidney  Machine  Program  Insti- 
tuted in  1970,  which  has  raised  over 
$175,000  for  Kidney  Machines.  Research 
and  Transport  Vehicles,  for  the  Kidney 
Foundation. 

He  has  been  even  more  in  demand  from 
educational  Institutions  and  various  organi- 
zations as  a  spokesman  for  the  labor  move- 
ment, using  the  challenging  question  and 
answer  technique.  His  District  has  the  out- 
standing educational  program  In  the  coun- 
try because  he  has  brought  education  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  Locals  regardless  of  their 
size,  affordable  by  all.« 


DO  NOT  DEFLATE  AUTO  SAFETY 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 


OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Reagan  administration  is  continuing 
to  ponder  the  fate  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  important  safety  meas- 
ures—the automatic  crash  protection 
standard— thousands  of  Americans 
continue  to  die  on  the  highways.  The 
New  York  Times  ran  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  this  critical  problem  that  I 
recommend  highly  both  to  my  col- 
lei.gues.  and  to  the  decisionmakers  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  continue  to 
be  a  national  disaster  with  over  50.000 
people  killed  each  year  and  thousands 
more  injured  in  highway  accidents. 
While  the  deaths  of  our  loved  ones 
cannot  be  measured  in  economic 
terms,  automobile  accidents  cost  us.  as 
taxpayers,  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
in  higher  insurance  costs,  increased 
welfare  payments,  unemployment  and 
security  payments,  and.rehabilitation 
costs  to  support  the  injured  aftd  the 
families  of  those  who  have  been  killed. 
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Last  April,  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Telecommunications.  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance,  which  I  chair, 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  auto- 
matic crash  protection  standard  and 
the  administration's  additional  propos- 
als to  delay  and  even  rescind  the 
standard.  Of  greatest  importance,  the 
hearings  concluded  that  the  crash  pro- 
tection standard,  when  fully  imple- 
mented would  produce  benefits  far  in 
excess  of  its  costs.  As  the  New  York 
Times  agrees,  ideological  and  econom- 
ic arguments  against  the  standard  do 
not  hold  up  under  close  scrutiny.  The 
costs  of  this  standard  are  extremely 
minimal:  the  benefits  in  human  lives 
and  dollars  are  immense. 

Don't  Defiate  Auto  Safety 

Last  April  21.  Lawana  Hansen  lost  control 
of  her  1975  Oldsmobile  on  Interstate  15, 
near  Salt  Lake  City.  She  plowed  head-on 
Into  a  tractor-trailer  at  a  combined  speed  of 
about  100  m.p.h.  The  car  was  demolished, 
but  she  and  an  81-year-old  passenger  sur- 
vived. She  didn't  know  It  when  she  bought 
the  used  car,  but  it  contained  Inflatable  air 
bags. 

Few  crash  victims  are  that  lucky.  Only  a 
few  thousand  cars  built  In  the  early  1970's 
came  with  these  convenient,  reliable  safety 
devices.  And  if  the  auto  industry  gets  its 
way— as  now  seems  tragically  likely— cars  of 
the  future  wont  come  with  either  air  bags 
or  belt-type  "passive  restraints." 

Combination  shoulder  and  lap  belts  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  in  most  crashes— 
but  only  one  driver  in  eight  bothers  to  snap 
them  shut.  Thus  for  years,  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safely  Administration  has 
pushed  hard  for  cars  to  include  restraints 
requiring  no  effort  to  use.  The  auto  manu- 
facturers maiiaged  to  stall  the  process.  And 
now  the  Reagan  Administration,  unabash- 
edly eager  to  prove  that  this  Government  Is 
a  friend  of  business,  seems  Inclined  to  sur- 
render altogether. 

The  car  companies  say  air  bags  are  too  ex- 
pensive and  that  belt-type  automatic  re- 
straints, like  those  on  VW  RabbiU.  would  be 
quickly  sabotaged  by  owners.  The  manufac- 
turers have  found  powerful  philosophical 
allies  among  conservatives  who  argue  that  it 
is  not  the  Government's  business  to  protect 
people  who  could  easily  protect  themselves 
with  ordinary  seat  belts. 

The  economic  arguments  do  not  bear  close 
examination.  Confidential  industry  docu- 
ments (confirmed  by  independent  auto 
parts  suppliers)  show  that  front-seat  air 
bags  would  not  cost  $500  to  $800,  as  the 
companies  assert,  but  $100  to  $300.  William 
Nordhaus,  a  Yale  economist  and  no  friend 
of  regulation,  estimates  that  the  benefits  of 
a  passive  restraint  rule  would  far  outweigh 
the  costs:  the  estimated  net  reduction  in 
injury  costs  for  cars  made  in  1984  would 
exceed  $30  billion. 

The  ideological  arguments  are  just  as 
flimsy.  Individuals  may  have  the  right  to 
risk  their  own  lives.  But  few  of  us  would 
defend  the  right  of  a  parent  to  risk  the  life 
of  a  child  when  protection  can  be  provided 
at  low  cost.  Besides,  most  of  the  cost  of 
Injury  damage  is  borne  by  all  society.  Why 
should  those  who  do  wear  seat  belts  have  to 
pay  higher  insurance  bills  because  others 
would  not?  Why  should  taxpayer- financed 
medical  and  welfare  programs  pick  up  the 
tab  when  Insurance  doesn't? 
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The  real  mystery  here  Is  why  the  auto  in- 
dustry flghu  safety  so  hard.  Passive  re- 
straints would  hardly  add  enough  to  the 
sticker  price  to  make  a  dent  in  car  sales. 
Indeed,  the  cleaner  look  and  freedom  of 
movement  that  air  bags  offer  might  be  a 
sales  plus  on  expensive  cars.  And  now  that 
Detroit  is  committed  to  smaller  cars,  inher- 
ently less  crashworthy,  the  added  safety 
factor  might  be  a  prudent  investment 
against  product  liability  suits. 

The  explanation  for  the  mystery  may  be 
as  simple  as  It  is  sad:  American  auto  makers, 
always  ready  to  underestimate  consumer  so- 
phistication and  ever  resentful  of  interfer- 
ence by  Government,  oppose  air  bags  be- 
cause they  would  give  regulation  a  good 
name. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the 
Administration  will  have  the  courage  and 
good  sense  to  review  its  blanket  opposition 
to  auto  safety  regulation.  A  more  realistic 
hope  Is  that  Japanese  car  companies  will 
decide  to  do  what  Detroit  would  not— do 
well  by  doing  good.* 


OUR  HOUSE  IS  FALLING 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ever  since  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo, 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  have 
worked  hard  to  build  a  strong  and 
practical  energy  house  to  protect 
Americans  from  a  repeat  performance 
of  the  dark  days  of  the  oil  embargo. 
The  foundation  was  carefully  laid.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  putting  into  place  a  Fed- 
eral E:nergy  Department.  We  called 
our  house,  "Energy  Independence." 

With  time,  the  walls  were  added 
when  the  National  Energy  Act  was  put 
into  place,  and  the  windows  were  care- 
fully arranged  within  the  walls  by  the 
creation  of  the  numerous  energy  con- 
servation and  alternate  energy  pro- 
grams that  were  born  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Act. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  refuses  to 
place  the  roof  on  America's  energy 
house  by  expanding  upon  the  fine  con- 
struction work  already  put  into  place 
by  the  building  talents  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Worse  yet.  it  wants  to 
dismantle  the  house,  piece  by  piece,  by 
not  funding  the  energy  programs  that 
have  been  nursed  since  their  inception 
by  prior  Congresses  and  administra- 
tions. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  treatment  of 
Federal  solar  programs.  Its  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  great  inroads  made  in 
this  energy  area  by  federally  spon- 
sored energy  programs  and  private  in- 
dustry has  become  more  evident  and 
offensive  with  recent  administration 
announcements  of  what  the  fiscal  year 
1983  energy  budget  will  look  like.  The 
administration  seems  to  be  insensitive 
to  the  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  recent 
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Gallup  poll  revealed  that  solar  energy 
remains  the  most  popular  energy  al- 
ternative among  Americans  of  all  po- 
litical persuasions,  by  a  2-to-I  margin 
over  their  next  choice. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  equally  troubled  by  the 
Reagan  approach  to  solving  our 
energy  problems,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  "Energy  Independence"  house 
that  many  helped  to  build.  With  our 
energy  house  being  pulled  apart  from 
all  directions  by  the  administration. 
President  Reagan  hopes  to  leave  very 
little  evidence  of  our  house's  existence 
for  future  generations  to  study  and 
learn  from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  only  question  to 
the  President  is:  "Where  will  the 
American  people  go  to  hide  when  the 
energy  storm  hits  again?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  illuminating  article  on 
September  29  dealing  with  the  future 
of  the  solar  industry  in  America,  an  in- 
dustry that  comprises  one  wall  of  our 
house.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  hope  they  too  will 
agree  with  me  that  our  house  must 
not  fall. 

Solar  Industry  Worried  Reagan  May  Pull 
Plug 
(By  Peter  Behr) 
At  first  glance,  the  solar  electric  Industry 
looks  like  a  certified  success  story  for  Amer- 
ican business. 

The  price  of  photovoltaic  cells— the  silicon 
wafers  that  produce  an  electric  current 
upon  contact  with  sunlight -has  dropped 
dramatically  in  the  past  decade,  thanks  to 
impressive  scientific  advances.  Sales  have 
grown  to  $50  million  a  year  worldwide,  with 
a  dozen  American  firms  the  unquestioned 
leaders. 

The  units  now  are  practical  for  use  In 
remote  areas  where  electric  power  lines 
don't  reach,  and  Industry  officials  speak 
confidently  of  further  technological  leaps 
that  can  make  photovoltaic  power  as  cheap 
as  electricity  from  coal  by  1990. 

That  is,  provided  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion doesn't  pull  the  plug.  Since  its  begin- 
nings following  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo, 
the  solar  industry  has  been  nourished  with 
streams  of  federal  grants,  subsidies  and  tax 
incentives.  Congress  approved  a  10-year. 
$1.5  billion  aid  program  three  years  ago,  and 
President  Carter  dedicated  a  $28,000  solar 
heater  on  the  White  House  roof  to  symbol- 
ize the  connection. 

All  that  is  changing. 

The  Energy  Department,  cutting  hard  on 
fiscal  year  1983  spending  plans,  is  expected 
to  slash  direct  federal  grants  to  solar  energy 
firms  and  may  eliminate  them  entirely  If 
the  department  follows  the  "shutdown 
case"  being  prepared  by  its  budget  staff. 

Even  more  threatening  to  the  solar  indus- 
try Is  the  possible  loss  of  special  tax  credits 
and  deductions  for  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses that  buy  solar  equipment.  These  tax 
breaks  were  designed  to  boost  sales  of  solar 
equipment  by  lowering  the  effective  pur- 
chase price  with  tax  subsidies.  They  are  the 
key  to  the  industry's  future  growth,  accord- 
ing to  Industry  representatives  who  testified 
before  the  Senate  energy  committee  last 
week. 

But  the  Treasury  Department,  scrambling 
to  find  revenues  to  shrink  future  budget 
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deficits,  is  aiming  at  the  energy  tax  credits 
and  Is  likely  to  propose  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate some.  If  not  all,  of  them,  administra- 
tion officials  say. 

Although  the  industry  would  not  die, 
technological  development  would  slow  dra- 
matically, and  the  arrival  of  cheap  solar 
electric  power  would  fade  beyond  the  hori- 
zon, industry  officials  warn. 

The  Reagan  administration  says  simply 
that  the  solar  energy  industry  is  ready  to 
stand  on  its  own  and  the  government  is  no 
longer  handpicking  favored  new  energy 
technologies  for  federal  support. 

Not  suiprisingly.  the  industry's  view  of  a 
future  without  tax  credits  is  very  dark. 

""The  lead  of  the  U.S.  photovoltaics  indus- 
try is  eroding,  and  it  is  being  challenged  by 
foreign  competitors,"  Industry  consultant 
Peter  Glaser  of  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.  said  at 
last  week's  Senate  hearings.  Continued  gov- 
ernment support  is  needed,  he  said. 

The  lead  will  be  lost  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  content  to  sit  back,  waiting  for  the 
major  scientific  breakthrough  that  would 
make  solar  power  cost-competitive  with  elec- 
tricity from  other  sources,  said  William  E. 
Bicker,  spokesman  for  Arco  Solar  Indus- 
tries, a  subsidiary  of  Atlantic  Richfield. 

The  growing  need  for  electric  power  in 
remote  areas  of  developing  countries  pro- 
vides the  first  significant  opportunity  for 
expansion  in  the  solar  electric  industry. 
Bicker  said.  If  the  American  firms  lose  this 
market  to  their  Japanese,  French  and  West 
German  competitors,  they  could  fall  behind 
and  out  of  the  race  for  good.  Bicker  added. 
And  the  U.S.  firms  can't  compete  abroad  if 
sales  of  photovoltaic  devices  in  the  United 
States  dry  up,  he  concluded. 

To  keep  the  U.S.  market  healthy,  he 
called  for  greater  tax  credits  for  commercial 
photovoltaic  investments:  companies  now 
get  a  15  percent  special  energy  Investment 
tax  credit  for  purchasing  solar  and  other  re- 
newable energy  devices.  Bicker  and  Arco 
would  like  that  credit  doubled  for  the  next 
five  years. 

The  particular  technological  challenges  of 
photovoltaic  power  make  federal  support 
the  key  to  significant  cost  reductions  and 
rapid  commercial  development,  says  John 
Goldsmith  of  Solarex  Corp.  of  Rockville, 
one  of  the  industry's  leading  firms. 

The  first  photovoltaic  cells  were  formed 
from  pure  silicon  crystals,  drawn  from  caul- 
drons of  molton  silicon.  The  basic  element 
in  sand  and  one  of  the  earth's  most  abun- 
dant materials,  silicon  must  be  highly  puri- 
fied for  use  in  energy  cells,  and  companies 
had  to  find  faster  ways  of  making  the  crys- 
talline form. 

With  breakthroughs  in  crystal  technolo- 
gy, the  cost  of  producing  electric  power 
from  a  solar  cell  has  dropped  from  $100  a 
watt  nine  years  ago  to  less  than  $10  now, 
(3olclsraith  said.  A  comparable  reduction 
lowering  the  price  to  $1  a  watt  would  make 
solar  electric  power  competitive  with  other 
forms  of  electricity,  he  said,  and  purifica- 
tion of  .silicon  is  an  essential  remaining 
step.* 


MAURICE  FELD 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
north  Dade  County.  Fla..  have  sadly 
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lost  a  beautiful  human  being.  Moe 
Peld  was  a  person  who  ,  never  held 
back.  He  gave  of  himself  to  the  very 
end,  and  he  helped  those  who  needed 
him  most— the  elderly  and  the  ill.  As 
the  following  story  from  the  Septem- 
ber 10.  1981,  Miami  Herald  Neighbors 
Indicates.  Moes  good  causes  were 
never  limited.  Wherever  he  was 
needed,  he  was  there. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his 
wife    Alice    and    to    his    family    and 
friends,  and  to  all  those  he  served  so 
well.  We  will  miss  Moe  dearly. 
The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Miami  Herald  Neighbors.  Sept. 
10. 1981] 
Maurice  Peld:  He  Was  One  or  the 
■'Superstar  Retirees" 
(By  Pamela  Noel) 
North  Dade  has  lost  another  active  senior 
citizen  last  Thursday. 

Maurice  (Moe)  Peld,  77,  a  North  Miami 
Beach  resident  and  community  activist,  died 
at  North  Miami  General  Hospital  after  a 
heart  attack. 

Peld  was  one  of  those  'superstar  retirees 
who  just  kept  giving,"  said  Robert  Bruce, 
executive  director  of  North  Miami  General. 
Peld  was  a  volunteer  at  the  hospital  for  10 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  hospital's 
auxiliary  board  of  directors;  chairman  of 
the  North  Miami  Committee  for  Better 
Health:  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  and  of  the  Mayor's 
Welfare  Youth  Committee;  a  delegate  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging;  and 
legislative  chairman  of  the  Three  Horizons 
Condominium  Owners  Association. 

Peld  and  his  widow,  Alice,  came  to  Miami 
from  New  Jersey,  where  he  worked  as  a 
physical  education  teacher  and  supervisor 
of  the  Newark  Recreation  Department.  He 
also  was  former  director  of  the  Head  Start 
Program  in  Newark. 

"He  was  a  warm,  caring  and  humane 
person,"  said  Terry  Cuson.  North  Miami 
General's  administrative  assistant  to  com- 
munity affairs.  "He  had  time  to  listen  to  ev- 
erybody."* 


FINANCIAL  INTEGRITY  OF 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  each  Congress.  I  prepare 
newsletters  addressing  major  issues 
before  the  House  for  distribution  to 
the  residents  of  New  Jersey's  12th 
Congressional  District. 

In  a  recent  report  to  constituents.  I 
reviewed  the  financial  problems  plagu- 
ing the  social  security  program  and  of- 
fered proposals  that  I  believe  Congress 
should  consider  in  devising  adjust- 
ments to  preserve  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  the  program.  I  offer  the  news- 
letter article  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Security  of  Puture  Generations 

Nothing  Congress  does  this  year  will  be  as 
important  to  the  financial  security  of  future 
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generations  of  Americans  as  its  decisions  on 
Social  Security. 

The  system  is  in  finiJiclal  trouble,  and 
Congress  must  give  top  priority  to  making 
changes  that  will  reassure  current  and 
future  beneficiaries  that  they  will  not  be 
denied  benefits  which  they  have  earned,  are 
entitled  to,  and  are  counting  on. 

Por  millions  of  Americans  now  retired, 
and  those  nearing  retirement  after  a  life- 
time of  earning  average  or  below-average 
wages  Social  Security  holds  out  the  only 
promise  of  financial  help  in  their  old  age. 
Older  Americans  should  be  assured  that 
they  can  depend  on  their  benefits  following 
a  lifetime  of  work.  To  suddenly  reduce  bene- 
fits and  change  the  age  of  retirement  would 
be  an  unconscionable  breach  of  faith  that 
should  not  be  approved  by  Congress. 

Rumors  about  the  financial  state  of  the 
Social  Security  funds  and  about  changes 
contemplated  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion have  angered  and  confused  many  of  the 
36  million  beneficiaries.  They  have  been 
told  the  system  is  going  broke;  that  it  will 
need  $111  billion  over  the  next  five  years; 
that  early  retirement  benefits  are  being  re- 
duced, and  that  the  age  of  retirement  will 
be  pushed  back. 

At  the  same  time,  they  hear  others  claim 
that  the  system  is  not  really  going  bankrupt 
but  is  low  on  funds  and  needs  a  technical 
change  to  help  it  through  the  tight  finan- 
cial period  between  now  and  1986. 

FACTS 

What  is  the  truth?  Let  us  examine  a  few 
facts: 

The  Medicare  and  Disability  funds  are  sol- 
vent and  in  adequate  financial  condition. 
The  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Pund,  the  larg- 
est of  the  three,  is  low  on  reserves  and  will 
be  depleted  by  late  1982  unless  action  is 
taken  to  shore  it  up. 

Social  Security  has  not  become  a  political 
■grab-bag. "  Each  time  benefits  have  been 
increased  or  expanded  over  the  past  40 
years,  sufficient  revenue  has  been  on  hand 
or  projected  to  pay  for  the  benefits.  The 
crisis  we  face  is  caused  by  an  aging  popula- 
tion, high  unemployment  which  has  led  to 
reduced  contributions,  and  the  growing 
costs  of  Social  Security  because  benefits  are 
indexed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

There  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  with  de- 
liberation to  strengthen  the  system  without 
hastily  cutting  benefits. 

BRIEF  HISTORY 

When  Social  Security  became  law  in  1935. 
the  maximum  tax  imposed  on  business  and 
industrial  workers  was  $30  per  year.  Today 
the  maximum  is  $1,975  per  year.  In  1950. 
the  program  served  3.5  million  Americans 
compared  to  36  million  today. 

Over  the  years  Social  Security  has  been 
expanded  from  a  simple  old  age  income  plan 
to  supplement  retirement  savings  to  a  com- 
prehensive program  providing  payments  to 
survivors,  disability  assistance,  vocational 
training,  early  retirement  provisions,  and 
Medicare. 

Until  the  1960's.  only  a  small  number  of 
older  persons  qualified  for  Social  Security 
retirement  benefits.  Today  nine  out  of  ten 
workers  are  covered.  When  the  system  start- 
ed, there  were  eleven  adults  in  the  labor 
force  for  every  person  age  65  or  older.  Now 
there  are  only  three  workers  for  each  retir- 
ee, and  by  the  year  2020  the  ratio  will  be 
two  to  one. 

The  changes  in  coverage  and  scop^  of  the 
program  account  for  part  of  the  system's 
revenue    problems.    They    have    combined 
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with  unfavorable  economic  conditions  to 
upset  the  financial  balance  of  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors'  Pund,  and  Congress  must 
now  develop  a  plan  that  will  bring  benefits 
and  revenues  into  line.  It  must  take  steps  to 
guarantee  that  the  system  will  not  run  out 
of  money.  The  challenge  is  to  provide  for 
long-term  reforms  without  raising  taxes,  or 
changing  the  age-of-retirement  features  of 
the  program. 

PROPOSALS 

Above  all,  any  reforms  should  be  based  on 
the  following  principles: 
They  should  be  bipartisan. 
They  should  honor  the  commitments 
made  to  older  workers  that  the  benefits 
they  will  receive  will  be  those  they  have 
earned. 

They  should  reassure  younger  workers 
that  the  system  will  be  solvent  and  prepared 
to  pay  their  benefits  when  they  retire. 

This  will  entail  fundamental  changes  In 
the  Social  Security  system.  Pirst,  Congress 
should  approve  inter-fund  borrowing  among 
the  three  trust  funds  to  ease  the  current 
strain  on  the  retirement  portion.  This  would 
immediately  improve  the  short-term  pic- 
ture, and  give  Congress  additional  time  to 
consider  other  changes  in  a  year  or  two  if 
they  are  advisable.  Such  an  amendment  to 
the  law  has  been  recommended  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  House  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee, and  seems  almost  certain  to  be 
enacted. 

Secondly,  the  Administration  should  ex- 
hibit greater  flexibility  on  the  question  of 
using  general  tax  revenues  to  help  pay  for 
Part  A  of  Medicare  (the  hospital  Insurance 
portion  of  Social  Security).  Part  B  of  Medi- 
care (supplementary  medical  Insurance)  is 
already  financed  jointly  through  premiums 
on  individuals  and  general  revenues.  There 
is  no  reason  why  general  revenues  should 
not  be  used  to  pay  hospital  bills  when  they 
already  are  helping  to  pay  for  visits  to  the 
doctor. 

Third,  Congress  should  phase  in  any 
changes  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Such  ad- 
justments would  immediately  improve  the 
long-range  actuarial  outlook  of  the  system 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  ample  planning 
time  to  future  beneficiaries. 

Congress  must  not  make  major  changes 
that  would  seriously  disrupt  the  lives  of 
those  already  receiving  benefits  or  those  on 
the  brink  of  retirement.  Many  workers,  in 
anticipation  of  early  retirement,  have  al- 
ready given  notice  at  their  places  of  employ- 
ment. It  would  be  unfair  to  tell  them  that 
the  rules  have  suddenly  changed  and  that 
they  will  not  receive  the  benefits  they  were 
promised 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  reducing  bene- 
fits for  those  taking  early  retirement  at  age 
62,  to  abruptly  moving  the  age  for  full-re- 
tirement benefits  back  from  65  to  68,  or  in- 
creasing the  Social  Security  payroll  deduc- 
tion. I  will  stand  firm  against  drastic 
changes  that  would  unfairly  penalize  any 
group  of  beneficiaries,  and  will  fight  to 
maintain  the  solvency  of  the  system  so  that 
all  participants  who  have  contributed  to  the 
system  and  earned  the  right  to  benefits  will 
collect  evey  dollar  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled.* 
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BIAGGI'S  BRONX  BOMBERS  NEW 
CONGRESSIONAL  SOFTBALL 

CHAMPS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  life- 
long resident  of  the  Bronx  I  have  wit- 
nesfed  many  a  championship  baseball 
gamie,  but  none  can  compare  to  last 
week's  Robert  V.  Rota  Invitational 
Softball  Championship,  which  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  announce  was  won 
in  dramatic  fashion  by  my  own  first 
year  coed  team.  "Biaggi's  Bronx 
Bombers." 

In  only  its  third  year  of  existence, 
the  Rota  Championship  Trophy  has 
become  one  of  the  most  sought  after 
prizes  on  Capitol  Hill.  Over  200  coed 
teams  from  on  and  off  the  Hill  entered 
the  Congressional  'B"  League  at  the 
season's  start.  Only  two.  Biaggi's 
Bronx  Bombers,  and  the  Yellow  Jour- 
nalists, a  team  comprised  of  House 
Democratic  press  aides,  made  it  to  the 
championship  game. 

In  a  comeback  I  had  to  see  to  be- 
lieve, my  Bronx  Bombers  battled  back 
from  an  ll-to-3  deficit  to  win  in  10  in- 
nings, 15  to  14.  The  victory  completed 
a  five-game  sweep  of  the  Rota  tourna- 
ment, in  which  the  Bombers  outscored 
their  opponents  60  to  22. 

The  comeback  victory  was  clearly  a 
team  effort  and.  with  that  in  mind.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  all  those  who  so 
richly  deserve  credit  for  their  heroics. 
They  include: 

Donnie  Allison— who  hit  a  grand 
slam  home  run.  his  eighth  home  run 
in  the  five-game  tournament; 

Sandy  Barros-who  pitched  the 
entire  game  and  had  four  hits: 

Bob  Blancato— who.  after  leading 
the  team  all  season  in  hitting,  drove  in 
the  winning  run; 

Veronica  Floyd  and  Kathy  Bingley— 
who  both  played  extremely  well  at 
catcher; 

Craig  Floyd— the  captain  of  my 
team,  who  had  three  crucial  hits  and 
anchored  the  team  on  defense; 

Cathy  Gernert— who  had  two  hits 
and  scored  the  tying  run  in  the  ninth 
inning; 

Glenn  Goldberg— who  had  three  hits 
and  drove  in  the  tying  run  in  the 
ninth  inning; 

Mike  Lewan— who  had  three  hits  in 
four  at  bats; 

Nicki  Phillips— who  had  two  hits  and 
scored  two  key  runs  late  in  the  game; 

Jim  Serafin— who  hit  well  and 
played  a  solid  centerfield  throughout 
the  tournament; 

David  Weiskopf— who  had  three  hits 
and  a  game-saving  catch  late  in  the 
game;  and 

Bill  Ziegler— who  got  on  base  all  six 
times  at  bat,  and  scored  three  times, 
including  the  game-winning  run. 
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other  team  members  who  deserve  a 
special  mention  for  their  significant 
contributions  during  the  playoffs  and 
throughout  the  season,  include  Fritzi 
Armacost.  Bob  Bateman.  Moya  Benoit. 
Bruce  Bible,  Bemie  Collins,  Tom  Fitz- 
patrick.  John  Flickinger.  Gina  Gar- 
rubbo.  Annette  Johnson.  Terri  Kara- 
manos.  Niles  Lathem.  and  Carol 
Nolan. 

Always  one  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  I  also  wish  to  express  a 
special  thanks  to  New  York  Yankee 
owner  George  Steinbrenner.  Searching 
for  an  identity  in  this,  our  first  year  as 
a  team.  George  most  generously  pro- 
vided my  players  with  official  Yankee 
hats.  Inspired  by  that  gesture,  the 
Bronx  Bombers  played  the  kind  of  ball 
all  year  that  would  have  made  their 
namesake  proud,  finishing  the  year  in 
true  Yankee  tradition  with  a  29-to-4 
record  and  the  Congressional  "B" 
League  Championship.  I  am  hopeful 
my  team's  success  is  an  omen  of  great 
things  to  come  next  month  for  the 
original  Bronx  Bombers. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  House  Postmaster, 
Robert  V.  Rota,  for  sponsoring  the 
"B"  League  Championship  Tourna- 
ment, and  the  Association  of  House 
Democratic  Press  Assistants  (AHDPA) 
for  organizing  this  prestigious  event. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  whose  coed 
team  won  the  Congressional  "A" 
League  regular  season  softball  champi- 
onship, finishing  the  year  with  a  very 
impressive  21-to-2  record.  Despite 
losing  the  Dodgers  to  Los  Angeles. 
Steve's  team,  the  Solarz  System, 
proved  that  winning  is  still  a  Brooklyn 
tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  served  in  this 
august  body  for  13  years  I  realize  that 
victories  are  not  to  be  savored  for  long 
because  there's  always  another  tough 
battle  ahead.  But,  until  next  spring, 
how  sweet  it  is.« 


ADVANCES  IN  ALTERNATE 
FUELS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  great  many  exciting  advances 
being  made  in  the  field  of  alternative 
fuels.  Archer  Daniels  Midland,  which 
has  operations  in  my  district,  is  a 
leader  in  this  field.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  today  the  text  of  a  presenta- 
tion made  by  Martin  Andrews  of  ADM 
to  the  Midwest  Governor's  Confer- 
ence: 

Presentation  to  Midwest  Governors 
Conference  by  Martin  L.  Andreas 
Governor    Ray,    Distinguished    Midwest 
Governors,  and  guests,  it  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
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ure  for  me  to  be  with  you  today  to  partici- 
pate in  a  discussion  of  the  economics  and 
energy  impacts  that  alternative  fuels  can 
have  in  these  Midwestern  States. 

By  way  of  introduction.  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  is  an  agricultural  processing  com- 
pany headquartered  in  Decatur,  Illinois. 
Through  our  Involvement  in  grain  purchas- 
ing, transporting,  and  processing;  ADM  has 
capital  investments  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  states  represented  here 
today.  In  processing  soybeans,  com,  wheat, 
sunflowers,  barley  malt,  and  other  commod- 
ities; our  business  activities  are  affected  by 
the  agricultural  and  Industrial  conditions  in 
each  of  your  economies. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  to  you  specifically 
about  alcohol  fuels.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  com- 
mercialization of  this  concept,  ADM  has  in- 
tegrated alcohol  production  from  com  into 
our  existing  com  wet  milling  business  where 
we  have  historically  produced  com  symps, 
high  fructose  com  sweeteners,  and  com- 
starch.  At  this  time,  through  our  existing 
plants  in  Decatur,  Illinois;  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa;  and  Peoria,  Illinois;  ADM  has  the  ca- 
pacity of  400  to  450,000  gallons  per  day  of 
alcohol.  With  the  completion  of  previously 
announced  expansions  at  these  facilities. 
company  capacity  by  the  end  of  1981  will 
approach  650,000  gallons  per  day  or  ap- 
proximately 220  million  gallons  per  year.  To 
do  this,  we  will  grind  nearly  88  million  bush- 
els of  Midwest  produced  com.  This  repre- 
sents a  brand  new  market  for  the  nation's 
com  growers,  above  and  beyond  their  his- 
toric markets. 

The  development  of  this  industry  to  date 
has  been  based  on  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples put  forth  by  the  SUte  of  Nebraska  in 
the  early  1970's.  Pirst.  is  the  basic  principle 
that  over  the  long  term  petroleum  .supplies 
will  be  more  short  than  long  and  although 
we  have  seen  the  pendulum  swing  from 
shortage  to  surplus  in  the  short  two  years 
we  have  been  involved  in  alcohol  produc- 
tion; we  continue  to  believe  this  to  be  true. 
The  second  concept  put  forth  by  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  was  that  agricultural  prices 
would  not  escalate  at  the  same  rate  as  pe- 
troleum prices;  therefore,  making  the  feed- 
stock for  alcohol  more  competitive  with  pe- 
troleum over  a  long  period  of  time.  Again,  in 
the  two-year  period  that  we  have  been  in- 
volved In  the  fuel  alcohol  business  we  have 
seen  the  price  of  alcohol  Increase  27  cents 
per  gallon  from  $1.50  when  we  first  started 
to  $1.77  today.  During  that  same  period  the 
price  of  wholesale  gasoline  has  increased 
from  35  cents  to  the  $1.05  range  or  roughly 
70  cents.  The  closing  of  the  gap  between  al- 
cohol prices  and  gasoline  prices  by  nearly  40 
cents  in  a  two-year  period  has  demonstrated 
the  viability  of  the  second  underlying  prin- 
ciple for  alcohol  fuels. 

Let  me  state  at  this  time  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  development  of  this  indus- 
try to  date  can  be  directly  related  to  the 
overwhelming  support  for  the  development 
of  alternative  fuels  by  Individuals  such  as 
yourself.  The  leadership  in  stimulating  alco- 
hol fuels  provided  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Midwestern  States  has  been  the  key  factor 
in  the  development  of  what  we  consider,  the 
first  of  many  partial  solutions  to  our  na- 
tion's energy  problems. 

The  significance  of  developing  our  own 
energy  independence  need  not  be  expanded 
upon  today,  for  I'm  sure  we  are  all  keenly 
aware  of  the  economic  and  strategic  imix>r- 
tance  of  our  energy  freedom.  What  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  on  today,  however,  is  the 
potential  impact  that  the  development  of 
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fuel  alcohol  can  have  on  the  economies  of 
your  states. 

As  I  indicated,  our  business  is  agricultural 
processing,  and  we  are  by  no  means  econom- 
ic analysts  or  experts  In  the  field  of  Indus- 
trial development.  Therefore,  what  I  have 
done  is  factor  in  the  potential  impact  of 
converting  200  million  bushels  of  com  to 
the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  to  a  recently 
completed  sUff  report  by  the  Economics 
and  Statistics  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  selected  this 
example  because  the  12  sUtes  represented 
by  this  organization  last  year  accounted  for 
81  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  com  production, 
and  based  on  preliminary  projections,  will 
account  for  an  even  greater  percentage  in 
1981.  Although  many  other  feedstocks  are 
being  considered  for  future  alcohol  produc- 
tion, this  one  example  may  provide  the 
members  of  this  organization  with  an  over- 
view of  the  impact  of  future  alcohol  devel- 
opment in  your  states. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  economic  impact 
of  reducing  oil  imports  and  Instead  produc- 
ing 500  million  gallons  of  ethanol,  keeping 
in  mind  that  each  bushel  of  com  yields  two 
and  one  half  gallons  of  alcohol;  therefore, 
200  million  bushels  of  com  are  being  uti- 
lized. When  this  ethanol  is  added  to  gaso- 
line, at  say  a  10  percent  level,  you  have  an 
immediate  displacement  on  a  one-for-one 
basis  of  the  need  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 
Additionally,  according  to  a  recently  com- 
pleted API  study,  the  use  of  ethanol  In  a  re- 
finery as  an  octane  booster,  one  which  by 
the  way  has  the  highest  known  blending 
octane  of  any  additive,  can  effectively 
reduce  the  energy  requirements  of  refining 
gasoline  to  higher  octanes  and  can  result  in 
an  increased  yield  from  a  barrel  of  crude  re- 
fined such  that  an  additional  one  full  gallon 
of  gasoline  is  saved.  Therefore,  each  gallon 
of  ethanol  produced  displaces  the  need  for 
two  gallons  of  imported  gasoline.  With  20 
gallons  of  gasoline  being  produced  from 
each  barrel  of  Imported  crude,  the  produc- 
tion of  500  million  gallons  of  ethanol  would 
result  In  decreasing  the  need  for  50  millions 
barrels  of  Imported  oil.  At  $33  a  barrel,  our 
trade  deficit  would  be  reduced  by  1.65  bil- 
lion dollars,  simply  by  converting  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  to  ethanol  and  using 
that  ethanol  as  an  octane  booster  in  our  na- 
tion's refineries. 

Our  nation's  foreign  trade  deficit  Is  fur- 
ther reduced  through  the  export  of  by-prod- 
ucts created  in  the  ethanol  production  proc- 
ess. As  I  mentioned,  the  wet  milling  process 
will  yield  two  and  one-half  gallons  of  alco- 
hol from  each  bushel  of  com,  plus  1.7 
pounds  of  edible  com  oil,  three  pounds  of  a 
60  percent  protein  gluten  meal,  and  14  V4 
pounds  of  21  percent  protein  gluten  feed,  all 
of  which  can  be  exported.  Using  recent 
prices  for  these  goods,  we  can  add  an  addi- 
tional 337  million  dollars  to  the  Impact  on 
our  foreign  trade  deficit  by  converting  this 
com  to  alcohol  and  exporting  the  by-prod- 
ucts. 

Applying  this  same  200  million  bushels  of 
com  converted  to  ethanol  to  the  USDA 
staff  report  on  the  Impact  of  value-added 
processing  yields  the  following  data.  Accord- 
ing to  the  study,  each  dollar  of  com  proc- 
essed by  a  com  wet  milling  operation  and 
exported  creates  $14.21  worth  of  direct.  In- 
direct, and  Induced  business  activity  and 
$3.37  in  the  form  of  personal  income.  These 
figures  would  include  capital  investment, 
additional  transportation  requirements,  and 
the  ripple  effect  created  by  the  filling  of  all 
the  needs  for  this  production.  Using  an  av- 
erage of  $3.00  per  bushel,  the  200  million 
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bushels  of  corn  would  cost  $600  million. 
This  would  generate,  according  to  the 
USDA  report,  total  corporate  output  of  6.5 
billion  dollars  and  personal  income  of  2  bil- 
lion dollars  for  total  U.S.  activity  of  8.6  bil- 
lion dollars. 

I  might  add  that  the  basic  rule  of  thumb 
for  ADM's  direct  capital  investment  in  alco 
hoi  facilities  Is  one  dollar  for  each  gallon  of 
annual  capacity  so  that  a  50  million  gallon 
per  year  plant  would  necessarily  cost  ap- 
proximately 50  million  dollars. 

According  to  this  same  USDA  study, 
which  I  might  add  is  a  very  preliminary 
report,  tax  revenue  generated  by  business 
activity  Is  2.17  percent  of  corporate  output 
and  15.7  percent  of  gross  personal  Income. 
Applying  these  percentages  to  the  outputs  1 
just  mentioned  provides  a  total  tax  revenue 
generated  of  459  million  dollars  as  a  result 
of  the  total  business  generated.  If  one  as- 
sumes, given  the  bumper  com  crop  which 
we  are  facing  this  season,  that  these  200 
million  bushels  would  not  normally  go  Into 
the  export  market,  the  tax  revenue  generat- 
ed by  the  conversion  to  ethanol  as  opposed 
to  t>elng  held  in  surplus  would  equate  to 
91.8  cents  per  gallon  of  ethanol  produced. 

Again,  according  to  the  USDA  report, 
each  million  dollars  worth  of  com  when 
processed  in  the  wet  milling  operation  cre- 
ates 337  job  equivalents.  Therefore,  200  mil- 
lion bushels  at  $3.00  per  bushel  would 
create  202,200  job  equivalents.  According  to 
the  report,  this  would  represent  114,000 
more  job  equivalents  than  if  the  same  600 
million  dollars  worth  of  raw  com  were  ex- 
ported. Stated  another  way,  114.000  job 
equivalents  would  retum  to  the  United 
SUtes  from  the  Middle  East  when  500  mil- 
lion gallons  of  ethanol  production  from  com 
displaced  oil  imports. 

I  realize  that  1  have  thrown  out  many 
numbers  and  a  very  complex  concept  which 
Is  being  put  forth  by  the  sUff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  I  believe  one 
can  see  from  this  the  tremendous  payback 
potential  the  alcohol  fuels  program  offers 
to  our  entire  economy.  Prom  its  Impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit,  to  its 
Impact  on  capital  Investment  and  tax  reve- 
nues in  local  economies,  to  its  Impact  on  the 
creation  of  jobs,  the  total  U.S.  economy 
stands  to  gain  from  the  development  of  this 
Industry. 

With  prices  today  below  proflUble  levels, 
I  don't  think  1  need  to  expand  on  the 
Impact  that  this  might  make  on  sUte  reve- 
nues and  farmer  expenditures  which  will 
generate  additional  revenues  for  the  state. 

Obviously,  alcohol  fuels  from  com  have  a 
limit,  and  this  scenario  could  not  be  carried 
to  infinity  without  adversely  impacting  such 
things  as  our  current  exports  of  com  and 
the  price  of  food.  However,  with  a  near 
record  crop  In  excess  of  7.5  billion  bushel 
about  to  be  harvested.  America's  farmers 
have  again  demonstrated  the  productive  po- 
tential of  your  states  to  significantly  con- 
tribute to  the  economies  of  your  states  and 
our  country.  They  have  also  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  significantly  impact  the 
availability  of  food  and  feed  throughout  the 
world.  If  the  profiUbility  of  agriculture  can 
te  maintained,  the  necessary  Incentives  for 
increased  yields  and  improving  such  things 
as  soil  conservation  will  exist.  Using  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  our  current  surplus  pro- 
duction to  produce  alcohol  will  help  balance 
the  supply /demand  equation  for  com,  thus 
providing  this  Incentive.  At  the  same  time, 
all  of  the  prolem  and  the,  edible  oil  con- 
tained In  com  can  be  maiiltalned  fpr  the 
human     food     chain     either     directly     or 
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through  livestock  feeding,  and  our  nation's 
economy  and  energy  security  can  be  Im- 
proved. 

There  are.  undoubtedly,  many  questions 
still  be  t>e  answered  about  the  role  alcohol 
fuels  will  play  In  your  sUtes  and  our  na- 
tion's economy  and  many  policies  affecting 
its  development  still  to  t>e  set. 

One  Issue  currently  influencing  any 
future  decisions  we  as  a  company  will  make 
about  alcohol  fuels  relates  to  legislation 
pending  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  United  Stales  Congress. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  corrective  legis- 
lation designed  to  remove  the  eligibility  of 
imported  alcohol  from  the  4-cent  federal 
excise  tax  exemption.  It  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress,  and  I  don't  believe  any  of  you 
who  encouraged  state  exemptions  Intended 
those  exemptions  to  apply  to  foreign  pro- 
duced alcohol. 

Now,  however,  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  repeal  the  off  setting  duty  that 
was  Imposed  last  year.  If  Imported  alcohol 
produced  In  highly  sul>sldlzed  conditions  Is 
allowed  to  enter  this  country  and  t>enefit 
equally  from  the  4-cent  exemption,  then  I 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  development 
of  any  further  domestic  production.  Be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  negative  interest 
loans,  cheap  labor,  no  EPA,  OSHA,  and 
social  security;  Brazil  has  exported  alcohol 
to  the  U.S.  at  below  U.S.  costs  of  produc- 
tion. By  doing  so,  their  objectives  have  been 
well  served  In  that  they  have  reduced  the 
balance  of  trade  deficit  by  exporting  $1.40 
alcohol  and  Importing  $1.00  gasoline  while 
generating  jobs  and  capital  Investments. 
The  outcome  of  the  discussions  in  Congress 
will  tell  current  and  potential  alcohol  pro- 
ducers whether  a  domestic  alternative 
energy  source  is  wanted  or  whether  U.S. 
dollars  should  be  invested  overseas  for  the 
production  of  alcohol.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
issue  that  will  have  a  major  impact  on  each 
of  your  states  and  would  urge  you  to 
become  familiar  with  this  important  issue. 

In  anticipation  of  the  question  of  how  are 
gasohol  sales  doing,  I  might  say  ADM's  alco- 
hol sales  set  a  new  record  In  July.  But  sig- 
nificant change  is  taking  place  In  the  mar- 
keting of  fuel  alcohol  through  a  classic 
"repositioning"  of  the  product  away  from 
the  name  gasohol  to  calling  the  product 
Super  Unleaded  With  Ethanol.  A  recent  test 
by  Chevron  Indicates  a  better  customer  ac- 
ceptance and  understanding  of  what  the 
product  really  Is  when  called  Super  Unlead- 
ed. In  fact.  In  station  testing  the  customer 
preference  was  four  to  one  In  favor  of  the 

product  labeled  Super  Unleaded  With  Etha- 
nol. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here 

today,  and  I  welcome  any  questions  you 

might  have.« 


AGRICULTURAL  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  know- 
ing that  the  farm  bill  will  be  coining 
before  this  body  for  consideration  in 
the  very  near  future,  and  knowing 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  are  now 
deliberating  the  preplexing  question 
of  agricultural  subsidy  and  loan  pro- 
grams, I  would  like  to  offer  a  bit  of  wit 
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and  wisdom  on  this  ever-recurring 
question  from  our  former  colleague  in 
this  House,  David  Stockman.  Knowing 
also  the  high  regard  with  which  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  rely  up>on  the  econom- 
ic maxims  of  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man. I  am  sure  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  arguments  he 
made  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
price  support  programs  in  a  letter  to 
then  Agriculture  Secretary  Bergland 
in  December  1978. 

I  request  that  this  momentous  letter 
be  included  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  benefit  from  Mr. 
Stockman's  assessment  of  "cry-baby 
commodity  groups  in  this  country,"— 
his  words  though  they  could  be  mine— 
and.  I  quote  again,  "Depression-bred 
myths  about  dirt-poor  yeomen  ill- 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  domestic  and  international 
marketplace."  Some  of  our  colleagues 
may  have  already  read  the  letter 
which  I  am  asking  l)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  because  Representative  Stock- 
man at  the  time,  in  order  to  insure 
maximal  distribution  of  his  strongly 
held  beliefs,  also  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  send  copies  of  his  letter  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Forbes,  and  Fortune  maga- 
zines. Perhaps  one  or  more  of  these 
journals  may  choose  to  reprint  Mr. 
Stockman's  letter  during  the  current 
debate  for  the  better  guidance  of  us 
all: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  28,  1978. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  is  to  express 
my  unabated  outrage  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  recently  armounced  intention 
to  prop  up  the  price  of  Idaho  potatoes. 
After  you  spread  the  taxpayers'  and  con- 
sumers' gravy  on  the  Russets,  where  will 
you  strike  next?  Broccoli?  Turnips?  Pepper- 
mint? 

Having  reviewed  the  Department's  sorry 
record  of  economic  double  talk  on  the  need 
for  "market  stabilization  "  in  feed  grains, 
wheat,  peanuts,  dairy,  and  sugar.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  wonder  just  what  your  concept  of 
agricultural  markets  and  policy  really  is.  It 
is  understandable,  if  not  excusable,  when 
Members  of  Congress  from  commodity- 
growing  regions  come  trotting  in  with  dog- 
eared claims  and  lame  justifications  ior  spe- 
cial dispensations  that  will  force  the  taxpay- 
er to  absorb  the  predictable  risks  inherent 
In  any  line  of  business  activity,  including 
farming.  But  I  would  certainly  hope  that 
the  USDA  could  exercise  some  semblance  of 
leadership  by  occasionally  resisting  these 
self-serving,  parochial  claims  and  asserting 
at  least  a  minimum  regard  for  the  general 
public  interest  and  for  the  fact  that  tempo- 
rary supply,  demand,  price,  cost,  and  profit 
fluctuations  are  a  normal  part  of  the 
market  system  and  are  by  no  means  unique 
to  agricultural  commodities.  Just  ask  some 
of  the  scrap  dealers,  aluminum  smelters,  or 
auto  dealers  in  any  congressional  district  In 
the  country. 
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It  Is  about  time  that  the  Department  stop 
playing  nursemaid  to  the  proliferating  array 
of  cry-baby  commodity  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  bad  enough  when  we  Indemnify 
producers  for  the  short-term  losses  associat- 
ed with  capricious— but  nevertheless  pre- 
dictable—unfriendly acts  of  nature  such  as 
wet  planting  seasons,  dry  sununers,  or 
minor  floods.  But  the  principle  Implicit  In 
your  potato  rescue  is  that  producers  must 
be  indemnified  for  nature's  acts  of  benefi- 
cence and  tiounty  as  well!  Under  just  what 
idealized  conditions  of  proper  temperatures, 
planting  conditions,  growing  seasons,  and 
yields  would  you  expect  supply  and  demand 
to  perfectly  balance  at  the  'just "  price  so 
that  producers  could  be  allowed  too  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet?  And  just  how  often 
can  taxpayers  expect  that  the  presence  of 
such  ideal  market  conditions  would  permit 
surcease  from  their  current  subsidy  bur- 
dens? Once  per  century? 

Mr.  Secretary,  In  my  view  we  are  long 
overdue  in  burying  the  four  decade  old.  De- 
pression-bred myths  about  dirt-poor  yeomen 
ill-equipped  to  cope  with  the  uncertainties 
of  the  domestic  and  intematlonal  market- 
place. Agriculture  is  now  a  highly-capital- 
ized, fully-commerical  line  of  business.  If 
farm  operators  think  that  they  can  do 
better  for  themselves  with  big  spreads,  huge 
machinery  Investments  and  scientific  farm- 
ing practices  than  with  a  ten  acre  plot,  a 
mule  and  last  year's  Parmer's  Almanac, 
then  let  them  start  assuming  the  obliga- 
tions of  conunercial  businessmen— cash  flow 
managment.  asset  structure  optimization, 
market-oriented  cropping  patterns,  and  fu- 
tures market  hedging. 

I  fully  realize  that  apologists  for  the  cur- 
rent farm  policy  will  argue  that  the  transi- 
tion to  a  commercial  agriculture  policy  must 
be  gradual  in  order  to  avoid  undue  disloca- 
tions, inequities,  and  so  on.  But  your  recent 
unjustified  ball-out  amounts  to  a  full-scale 
charge  to  the  rear.  Indeed,  your  Depart- 
ment's supine  capitulation  in  this  potato 
caper  makes  the  best  argument  yet  for  con- 
gressional enactment  of  a  "cold  turkey" 
policy  for  American  agriculture. 
With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Dave  Stockman, 
Afemfter  of  Congress.% 


STATE  PAIR  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
State  Fair  Community  College  and 
Area  Vocational  Technical  School,  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  was  chosen  as  a  recipient 
of  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education's 
1981  Award  for  Outstanding  Vocation- 
al Education  Programs.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  them  for 
this  distinct  honor. 

The  training  of  skilled  workers  is  a 
very  important,  but  it  is  often  an  un- 
derappreciated, responsibility.  Today's 
highly  mechanized  and  technical  econ- 
omy demands  talent.  In  addition,  vital 
skills  are  essential  to  efforts  to  fortify 
our  national  defense  industrial  base. 
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The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  an  average  of 
31.000  new  skilled  labor  openings  an- 
nually until  1990.  Unfortunately,  only 
2,300  new  workers  will  qualify  for  such 
jobs  each  year. 

The  efforts  of  the  State  Pair  Com- 
munity College  and  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School  to  educate  enthusi- 
astic skilled  workers,  and  to  stimulate 
interest  in  valuable  skilled  trades,  are 
indeed  worthy  of  this  commendation.  I 
am  sure  all  of  the  people  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri join  me  in  congratulating  the 
school  and  in  this  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  contributions  the 
school  has  made  to  our  State  and 
Nation.* 


WATER  IS  OUR  SURVIVAL  FOR 
THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 


*    HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  admired  those  senior  citizens 
who  continue  to  find  productive  ways 
of  using  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  the  benefit  of  others.  One  of 
the  most  articulate,  active,  and  pro- 
ductive of  these  seniors  is  Mr.  Richard 
F.  Edling,  Sr.,  of  Gardnerville,  Nev. 
Mr.  Edling  has  long  had  concerns  for 
Nevada's  resources.  Recently  this 
prominent  Nevada  citizen  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle pointing  out  the  need  to  conserve 
one  of  Nevada's  most  vital  resources- 
water.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  his  article.  I  commend  Mr. 
Edling's  writing  to  my  colleagues.  I 
commend  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
energy  to  all  senior  Americans. 
Water  is  our  Survival  for  the  State  of 

Nevada 
Consciousness,  by  concerned  citizens 
brought  into  being;  'Lake  Tahoe  Area 
Council."  This  civic  organization  became  es- 
tablished during  the  month  of  June,  year 
1958. 

History  records  that  Lake  Tahoe  was  dis- 
covered by  Brevet  Captain  John  C.  Fremont 
U.S.  Army  Topographical  Engineer,  14  Feb- 
ruary 1844.  It  appeared  to  Captain  Fremont, 
a  mountain  lake  approximately  15  miles 
across  and  surrounded  by  mountains. 

The  early  Indian  Trities  envisioned  It  as. 
"Lake  in  the  Sky"  which  was  to  emerge 
"America's  All- Year  Playground. " 

The  LTAC,  later  would  become  known 
historically  as  the  first  recognized  and  ven- 
tured civic  organization  of  It's  kind  with  the 
capabilities  to  bring  to  the  public  attention 
the  unique  and  serious  problems  enter- 
tained by  the  entire  Tahoe  Basin  which  con- 
sisted of  some  511  square  miles  of  area  en- 
compassing the  most  beautiful  Alpine 
Region  the  world  had  to  offer. 

Lake  Tahoe,  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon,  and 
Lake  Baiskal  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  three  purest  and  clearest 
bodies  of  water  anywhere  in  the  world.  Lake 
Tahoe,  surrounded  by  the  t>eautiful  un- 
matched  Alpine   scenery    throughout    the 
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entire  basin.  No  wonder,  questions  began  to 
enter  the  minds  of  those  occupying  this  ex- 
traordinary and  peaceful  landscape.  What 
were  the  objectives  involved?  How  do  we 
protect  this  natural  phenomena  and  pre- 
serve this  splendor  for  the  future  genera- 
tions? What  initiatives  are  necessary  for  its 
protection? 

■HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN"  The  LTAC,  in  its 
beginning,  was  mostly  sustained  almost  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  membership  contribu- 
tions. Later  on,  the  benevolent  Pleischman 
Yeast  Foundation,  granted  this  viable  orga- 
nization a  generous  grant  in  the  amount  of 
(125.000.  This  was  just  one  of  many  grants. 
This  monetary  gift  would  bolster  its  be- 
ginning financial  structure  for  continued 
operating  procedure.  The  importance  of  the 
founding  of  LTAC  was  certainly  now  recog- 
nized. They,  together,  with  the  effort.£  of 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Commis 
slon.  representing  each  of  the  five  Counties 
involved  were  now  dedicated  to  achieve  re- 
sults. 

(The  South  Shore  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
at  their  December  meeting  1961:  By  Resolu- 
tion. Issued  a  citation  to  the  Pleischman 
Yeast  Foundation  in  Appreciation.)  The 
LTAC  and  the  LTRPC,  worked  cohesively 
together  towards  significant  planning  for  a 
protective  Tahoe  Basin.  A  Master  Plan  in 
the  offing. 

The  late  Major  Max  C.  Pleischman;  A 
resident  of  Glenbrook.  was  one  of  those  who 
loved  Lake  Tahoe  for  what  it  was  and 
feared  what  it  might  become.  At  his  death  it 
was  learned  he  had  provided  a  means  for 
protecting  this  mountain  wonderland  from 
Its  well  meaning  friends.  The  means  was 
within  the  framework  of  the  Max  C. 
Pleischman  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  knew  the  purpose  and 
provided  the  money.  Now  a  man  had  to  be 
found.  He  would  need  the  support  of  many 
others;  He  would  need  time,  experience  and 
knowledge. 

Joseph  P.  McDonald,  retired  publisher  of 
the  Reno  Newspapers  Inc;  and  a  lifelong 
Lake  Tahoe  Familiar,  found  himself  In  the 
office  of  his  old  friend.  Lester  Summerfleld. 
Administrator  of  the  Pleischman  Founda- 
tion, to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
out  Major  Flelschman's  known  wishes  with 
respect  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Lake  Tahoe  Association  was  formed,  with 
it's  primary  function  spelled  out;  Get  the 
people  living  and  working  at  Lake  Tahoe  to 
join  in  meeting  the  lake  problems  head-on. 
and  seed  solutions  which  would  protect  the 
many  values  and  preserve  the  many  re- 
sources which  are  Lake  Tahoe.  •  *  * 

In  the  beginning.  Mr.  McDonald  worked 
with  the  three  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
the  lake  communities,  none  of  which  was 
large  enough  in  scope  to  act  as  the  voice  of 
Lake  Tahoe.  Among  several  applications, 
the  firm  of;  Wllsey.  Ham  &  Blair  was  select- 
ed by  the  LTAC  as  consultants  to  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commissions  of  Nevada  and 
California  to  research  a  Preliminary  Re- 
gional Master  Plan. 

President  Johnson  sent  members  of  his 
Sub-Conservancy  Committee  to  meet  with 
LTAC  at  Tahoe  Harrah's.  This  writer  re- 
calls the  statements  from  the  representa- 
tives from  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  Represent- 
ative from  Illinois  remarked;  We  dump  our 
pollutants  into  the  Chicago  River;  Treat  It. 
and  send  It  down  river  and  the  people  in 
Peoria  use  it  for  drinking  water.  Natural 
pollutants  after  treatment  are  no  problem. 
The  Representative  from  Ohio  remarked; 
Lets  hope  that  nothing  happens  to  Lake 
Tahoe  such  as  happened  to  Lake  Erie.  Such 
pollution  is  quite  another  problem. 
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Summarizing  the  above;  It  was  Interesting 
to  watch  the  LTAC  and  the  LTRPC  working 
together  cohesively.  Both  organizations  are 
to  be  commended.  It  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  these  structured  agencies  were 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  first  Tahoe  Re- 
gional Planning  Agency.  It  was  the  writers 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  both  the 
LTAC  and  the  LTRPC. 

The  TRPA  has  now  been  revised,  and  the 
new  compact  Is  designed  to  strengthen  this 
legal  body  In  various  ways;  "No  new  Casino 
Development."  2.  "Most  other  major  devel- 
opments have  been  halted  until  June  1983." 
3.  "Sub-divisions  for  which  a  tentative  map 
has  not  already  been  approved  by  TRPA, 
could  not  now  be  developed."  Question;  Will 
the  revised  TRPA  be  able  to  defend  their 
position  and  resist  some  of  the  pressures  of 
opposite  views. 

The  Santlnl-Burton  bill  authorizes  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  sell  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  Federal  Land  in  Clark 
County  with  profits  going  to  the  U.S.  For- 
estry Service  to  buy  Tahoe  Land.  Such  pur- 
chases could  be  used  to  compensate  land- 
owners located  In  highly  environmental 
area.  *  *  ' 
Mr.  Edling  continues: 
There  is  at  least  some  evidence  that  Neva- 
dan's  have  taken  water  for  granted  for  too 
long.  That  water  In  this  arid  land  Is  more 
precious  than  the  gold  being  mined  In  the 
hills  or  the  producte  grown  in  the  soil.  That 
water,  here,  is  the  key  to  everything  and 
should  be  valued  accordingly.  *  *  * 

The  pressures  placed  upon  the  natural  re- 
sources within  Nevada  and  the  amount  of 
management  required  to  provide  for  the 
availability  and  integrity  of  these  resources 
will  Increase  as  the  State  grows.  Because 
natural  resources  do  not  recognize  political 
boundaries  or  agency  responsibility,  all  as- 
pects of  the  management  and  use  of  the  re- 
sources need  to  be  coordinated  between 
local.  State  and  Federal  Agencies.  As  pres- 
sures and  interactions  increase,  cooperation 
between  agencies  will  have  to  increase  to 
ensure  the  effective  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  resources.* 
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the  American  system— that  we  seek  to 
mobilize  to  bring  about  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  that  troubled  land. 

Hopefully,  at  some  point  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  the  principles  in- 
volved will  commit  themselves  to 
meaningful  talks  that  will  end  the  kill- 
ing. Perhaps  a  frequent  reminder  that 
individuals  lives  are  being  lost  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  ardent  and  the  un- 
flinching to  action. 

As  the  ad  hoc  committee  begins  its 
fifth  year,  the  ever-present  hope  is 
that  a  peaceful  and  just  solution  to 
the  Northern  Ireland  crisis  can  be  at- 
tained. As  always.  I  stand  ready  to 
assist  in  any  efforts  toward  that  elu- 
sive goal.* 


THE  AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  IRISH  AF- 
FAIRS: A  COMMITMENT  TO 
JUSTICE 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  enter  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record 
concerning  the  ongoing  tragedy  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  once  again  making  a 
plea  for  sanity  and  peace  in  that  trou- 
bled land.  I  would  like  to  make  special 
note  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Established  4  years  ago,  the  commit- 
tee has  sought  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  suf- 
fering and  destruction  ta,king  place  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  the  voice  Of  the 
people— which   is   the  cornerstone   of 


LONG  ISLAND  CONGRESSIONAL 
CAUCUS  OPPOSES  GRUMMAN 
TAKEOVER  BID 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  important  action  taken  today 
by  the  members  of  the  Long  Island 
Congressional  Caucus,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman.  The  caucus 
membership.  Senator  Altonse 
D'Amato,  and  Representatives  Greg- 
ory Carman,  William  Carney, 
Thomas  Downey,  John  LeBoutillier, 
Raymond  McGrath,  and  myself, 
joined  in  strong  action  to  oppose  the 
plans  of  the  LTV  Corp..  of  Dallas. 
Tex.,  to  take  over  the  Grumman 
Corp.,  of  Bethpage,  L.I. 

On  behalf  of  the  2V2  million  Long 
Island  residents  whom  we  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  we  called  upon 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger.  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith, 
and  the  antitrust  committees  of  the 
Congress  to  take  every  action  possible 
to  prevent  the  attempted  takeover. 

The  members  of  the  Long  Island 
Congressional  Caucus  are  reflecting 
the  deep  concerns  of  our  constitutents. 
as  well  as  those  of  the  employees,  offi- 
cers, suppliers,  and  stockholders  of  the 
Grumman  Corp.  Our  caucus  knows 
that  the  Grumman  Corp.,  has  been  a 
good  neighbor,  a  good  employer,  and  a 
major  asset  to  Long  Island's  economy 
throughout  the  more  than  50  years 
since  its  founding  on  Long  Island.  We 
believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  constituents,  Long  Island,  and  our 
country  to  prevent  LTV  from  taking 
over  Grumman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  our 
letter  to  the  President  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  which  details 
more  fully  the  reasons  for  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  projected  takeover. 
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Long  Island  Congressional  Caucus. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  30.  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We.  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  Long  Island  Congressional 
Caucus,  respectfully  request  that  you  take 
immediate  action  to  prevent  the  proposed 
takeover  of  the  Grumman  Corporation  by 
the  LTV  Corporation  of  Dallas.  Texas.  We 
deeply  believe  that  it  is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  our  Nation's  defense  structure,  as  well  as 
the  economic  health  of  Long  Island,  that 
this  takeover  effort  be  stopped. 

Our  request  reflects  the  concerns  of  our 
2^  million  Long  Island  constituents  as  well 
as  the  employees,  stockholders,  suppliers 
and  officers  of  the  Grumman  Corporation. 
In  the  more  than  50  years  since  its  founding 
on  Long  Island,  the  Grumman  Corporation 
has  proved  a  dependable  supplier  of  some  of 
our  Nation's  most  vital  defense  and  space 
equipment.  Currently,  Grumman  Is  supply- 
ing the  Navy  with  four  types  of  essential 
aircraft:  the  F-14  interceptor  fighter  (which 
recently  demonstrated  its  capability  in  best- 
ing the  Soviet-built  MIG  fighters  off  the 
coast  of  Libya);  the  A-6E  all-weather  attack 
aircraft;  the  EA-6B  electronics  counter- 
measures  aircraft;  and  the  E-2C  electronic 
surveillance  aircraft.  In  addition.  Grumman 
is  producing  the  tactical  jamming  system 
for  the  Air  Force  EF-lUA  aircraft.  Grum- 
man also  built  the  space  craft  which  landed 
Americans  on  the  Moon. 

The  28.000  employees  of  the  Grumman 
Corporation  comprise  a  superlative  team  for 
research,  development  and  production  of 
aerospace  equipment.  We  firmly  believe  It  Is 
vital  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country  to 
prevent  any  threat  to  reduce  or  even  break 
up  this  invaluable  national  asset. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  to  our  national 
defense  posture,  we  find  it  would  be  harm- 
ful to  our  country  for  two  companies  en- 
gaged in  extensive  competition  in  military 
aircraft  procurements.  Including  the  U.S. 
Navy's  current  VTX  Trainer  program,  ex- 
pected to  involve  the  expenditure  of  several 
billion  dollars  over  the  next  decade,  to 
merge.  The  two  companies  are  also  engaged 
in  extensive  competition  for  subcontracts 
for  airframe  assemblies  and  engine  housings 
and  used  In  both  conunercial  and  military 
aircraft,  as  well  as  other  areas.  The  pro- 
posed merger,  apart  from  obvious  anti-trust 
problems,  would  greatly  reduce  the  competi- 
tive benefits  of  independent  research  and 
development  resulting  from  these  compa- 
nies continuing  as  separate  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

We  urge  you  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
examine  most  thoroughly  this  aspect  of  the 
attempted  takeover.  A  merger  of  these  two 
aerospace  giants  could  seriously  reduce  com- 
petition in  military  aircraft  procurement, 
and  In  competition  for  subcontracts  In  air- 
frame subassemblies  and  engine  housings 
used  in  both  commercial  and  military  air- 
craft. 

For  these  vital  reasons-weakening  our  na- 
tional defense  posture,  reducing  competi- 
tion, and  possible  antitrust  violations— we  of 
the  Long  Island  Congressional  Caucus  urge 
you  to  take  immediate  action  to  stop  the 
LTV  Corporation  from  taking  over  the 
Grumman  Corporation. 
Sincerely. 

Norman  F.  Lent, 

Chairman. 
Gregory  W.  Carman. 
Thomas  J.  Downey. 
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Raymond  J.  McGrath. 
William  Carney. 
John  LeBoutillier. 
Alfonse  D'Amato.* 


MIKHAIL  KAZACHKOV  STILL 
IMPRISONED  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

of  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after 
year.  Members  of  Congress  rise  on  this 
floor  to  remind  the  world  of  the  bar- 
barities inflicted  on  captive  peoples  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  empire.  We 
must  never  shirk  our  duty  to  keep  tell- 
ing this  story.  We  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  must  never  cease  our 
efforts  to  win  freedom  for  those  who 
are  oppressed  by  cruel  totalitarians. 

Because  of  our  respect  for  individual 
liberty,  we  do  not  stop  at  condemning 
the  total,  faceless  tyranny  that  afflicts 
humanity  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacif- 
ic. We  tell  the  story  for  individuals 
trapped  in  that  enormous  police  state. 

Today  I  bring  to  your  attention  the 
case  of  Mikhail  Kazachkov,  of 
Moscow,  who  has  been  imprisoned  for 
6  years.  He  was  refused  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1975.  and  in  1976  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  for  "betraying  the  motherland." 
Three  more  years  were  added  to  his 
sentence  in  1979  after  he  staged  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest  denial  of  cor- 
respondence. 

Mr.  Kazachkov  is  guilty  of  no  crime 
under  any  civilized  definition  of  crimi- 
nal activity.  He  is  a  political  dissenter 
who  wishes  to  leave  the  Soviet  police 
state.  He  is,  unfortunately,  one  exam- 
ple among  many  thousands.* 


REPORT  ON  THE  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  critical  debate  on  H.R. 
3112.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  I  thought  my  col- 
leagues might  be  interested  in  a  spe- 
cial newsletter  which  I  recently  mailed 
to  my  constituents,  outlining  the  state 
of  the  current  debate,  a  history  of  the 
act,  and  what  it  means  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities  around  the  coimtry.  I 
commend  the  newsletter  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  hope  that  it  will  add  to 
their  understanding  of  the  act's  impor- 
tance and  the  issues  which  the  House 
will  face. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act:  What  Does  it 

Mean  to  You? 
Congress  will  shortly  consider  legislation 
to  extend  what  has  been  termed  "the  most 
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successful  civil  rights  legislation  ever  en- 
acted "—the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Although  voting  rights  In  California  are 
not  at  Issue,  the  outcome  of  this  debate  will 
largely  determine  the  shape  and  extent  of 
Black  political  power  in  the  1980s  and 
beyond.  It  reaches  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  states  that  it  affects  directly  and  pro- 
vides a  key  test  of  the  new  Administration's 
sensitivity  to  Black  concerns. 

It's  important  for  us  to  realize  just  what's 
at  stake,  and  to  take  swift,  decisive  action  to 
preserve  the  most  sacred  and  precious  right 
as  Americans— the  right  to  vote. 

HOW  DOES  it  affect  YOU? 

"The  right  to  vote  is  the  basic  right  with- 
out which  all  others  are  meaningless.  It 
gives  people— people  as  individuals— control 
over  their  own  destinies."— Lyndon  B.  John- 
son 

As  this  report  indicates,  the  Voting  RighU 
Act  has  been  instrumental  in  knocking 
down  racial  barriers  to  voting,  particularly 
in  the  Deep  South. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you? 

For  one  thing,  the  election  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  other  regions  of 
the  country  greatly  affect  the  national  deci- 
sions which  touch  the  lives  of  all  our  citi- 
zens. And  despite  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
other  Constitutional  guarantees.  Blacks 
continue  to  be  grossly  underrepresented  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  No  Blacks  sat  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  which  first  heard 
President  Reagan's  scheme  to  dismantle 
this  nation's  vital  social  programs.  And  no 
Black  sits  among  the  one  hundred  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Beyond  this,  we  have  a  special  and  endur- 
ing kinship  with  our  Black  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  South.  Thirty-six  percent  of 
Black  America  lives  in  the  eight  Southern 
states  covered  under  the  Voting  RlghU  Act. 
For  this  reason  alone,  we  cannot  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  those  of  us  who  continue  to  be  denied 
their  full  rights  as  American  citizens. 

Despite  much  publicized  gains,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  needed  now  as  much  as  ever. 
what  the  voting  rights  act  does 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  contained  a  variety 
of  protections  which  comprehensively  ad- 
dressed the  denial  of  minority  voting  rights. 
Some  of  its  provisions  are  permanent  and 
apply  nationwide:  others  are  temporary  and 
apply  only  to  certain  states  and  counties 
with  a  documented  history  of  discrimination 
at  the  ballot  box. 

Nationwide,  the  Act  banned  the  use  of  so- 
called  "literacy"  tests,  a  device  which  local 
election  l>oards  all  over  the  country  had 
used  to  keep  Blacks  and  poor  whites  from 
registering.  In  addition,  the  Act  gave  indi- 
viduals, anywhere  in  the  country,  who  felt 
they  had  been  discriminated  against,  the 
right  to  bring  suit. 

The  heart  of  the  Act.  however,  lies  in  Sec- 
tion 5.  or  what  has  come  to  be  called  its 
"pre-clearance"  requirements.  Recognizing 
that  local  elected  officials  could— and 
would— try  to  use  virtually  any  means  possi- 
ble to  deny  Blacks  the  right  to  vote  or 
reduce  Its  impact,  architects  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  designed  a  revolutionary  means 
of  insuring  that  future  election  laws  and 
procedures  would  be  color-blind. 

Instead  of  relying  on  a  costly,  cumber- 
some and  ineffective  court  system  to  en- 
force local  voting  rights.  Section  5  requires 
state  and  local  election  boards  to  submit  all 
proposed  changes  in  election  laws  and  pro- 
cedures to  the  U.S.  Justice  Department.  The 
Department  would  then  either  approve,  or 
■"pre-clear"  the  proposed  changes,  or  voice 
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Its  objections  if  it  found  them  to  be  dis- 
criminatory. The  Justice  Department's  ob- 
jections would  nullify  the  proposed  changes, 
unless  the  local  election  board  successfully 
brought  suit  to  implement  them. 

In  1975.  Congress  amended  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  require  that  local  govern- 
ments provide  bilingual  ballots  and  other 
assistance  to  non-English  speaking  individ- 
uals. 

Unlike  the  nationwide  provisions  of  the 
Act.  the  "pre-clearance"  and  bilingual  ballot 
requirements  apply  only  to  areas  with  a 
proven  history  of  voting  discrimination— in 
the  case  of  Section  5.  to  eight  Southern 
states  and  parts  of  fourteen  others.  This  en- 
ables the  Justice  Department  to  concentrate 
its  resources  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

Also,  unlike  the  permanent  ban  on  liter- 
acy tests,  these  provisions  are  temporary.  As 
a  result,  the  "pre-clearance"  requirement 
will  expire  on  August  6,  1982.  unless  Con- 
gress takes  action  to  extend  them. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  marked  a  funda- 
mental shift  away  from  exclusive  local  con- 
trol of  election  functions.  As  a  result,  many 
individuals  want  to  see  it  be  allowed  to 
expire  next  year. 

THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  IN  ACTION 

Under  the  "pre-clearance,"  city,  county 
and  state  governments  submit  proposed 
election  law  changes,  along  with  back- 
ground information,  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  The  E>epartment  then 
has  SO  days,  in  most  cases,  to  review  the 
changes,  and  to  issue  objections  if  it  finds 
them  discriminatory. 

Far  from  imtxtsing  a  burden  on  local  gov- 
ernments, the  pre-clearance  process  is  con- 
ducted mostly  by  mail,  at  little  or  no  cost. 
Most  election  law  changes,  dealing  with  rou- 
tine matters  such  as  the  movement  of  poll- 
ing places,  are  quickly  approved.  Moreover, 
objections  are  relatively  rare.  Of  the  more 
than  35.000  proposed  election  law  changes 
submitted  to  the  Justice  Department  since 
1965,  only  800,  or  less  than  3  percent,  have 
been  rejected. 

These  Justice  Department  objections, 
however,  have  played  a  major  role  in 
thwarting  efforts  to  dilute  minority  voting 
strengcth. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Department  pre- 
vented plans  to  annex  mostly  white  subur- 
ban areas,  a  move  which  would  have  likely 
resulted  in  an  all-white  city  government. 
Today,  Richmond  has  a  Black  mayor,  5 
Black  councilmen,  and  a  Black  city  treasur- 
er. 

In  San  Antonio,  Tex..  Department  objec- 
tions to  a  combined  annexation/at-large 
election  scheme  helped  elect  5  Hispanics 
and  a  Black  to  the  ten-member  City  Coun- 
cil. Last  spring,  the  city  which  is  52  percent 
Hispanic,  became  the  first  major  city  in  the 
country  to  elect  a  Hispanic  mayor. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

As  these  examples  imply,  in  the  sixteen 
years  since  its  enactment,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  changed  the  political  landscape  of 
the  United  States. 

Across  the  country.  Blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities have  registered  and  voted  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  due  largely  to  the  na- 
tionwide ban  on  literacy  tests  and  other  pro- 
tections afforded  under  the  Act.  In  the 
Southern  states  covered  under  Section  5 
"Preclearance."  Black  registration  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1965  (chart,  page  2). 
These  percentages  translate  to  1.4  million 
more  potential  Black  voters.  Although  the 
minority    language    requirements    are    less 
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than  six  years  old,  the  number  of  Hispanics 
registered  to  vote  nationwide  has  already  in- 
creased by  over  30  percent. 

Accompanying  this  rise  in  minority  voter 
participation  has  been  a  major  jump  in  the 
number  of  Blacks  elected  to  public  office— 
almost  5.000,  60  percent  from  the  South. 
States  like  Alabama,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  have  gone  from  under  25  Black 
elected  officials  in  1968  to  over  200  apiece  in 
1980. 

OUTLOOK 

Just  prior  to  the  Congressional  recess,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  approved  a  bill 
by  its  chairman.  Rep.  Peter  Rodino,  to 
extend  the  pre-clearance  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  ten  years,  through 
1992.  The  bill  includes  compromise  provi- 
sions which  allow  areas  which  have  im- 
proved their  voting  rights  record  to  eventu- 
ally escape  the  pre-clearance  requirements. 
The  full  House  is  expected  to  consider  the 
bill.  H.R.  3112,  next  month. 

However,  supporters  of  voting  rights  still 
face  a  tough  road  ahead.  The  Act  faces  the 
concentrated  opposition  of  long-time  civil 
rights  foe  Strom  Thurmond,  who  chairs  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  And  President 
Reagan  has  yet  to  take  a  position  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

WHAT  YOD  CAN  DO 

You  can  help  make  the  difference.  Write 
the  President  and  your  two  U.S.  Senators. 
Have  your  friends  do  the  same.  Tell  them 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  vital  to  our 
democratic  process,  and  to  the  rights  of  over 
thirty  million  Black  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans. 

Voting  is  more  than  an  exercise  or  a  duty. 
It  is  the  key  to  a  better  life  for  ourselves 
and  our  children.  I  fervently  hope  you  will 
make  your  voice  heard  on  this  critical 
issue.* 
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WATER:  A  PLAN  OP  ACTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  September  30, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Water:  A  Plan  of  Action 

If  we  act  quickly  and  effectively  to  ad- 
dress the  many  water  issues  we  face  using 
means  already  at  our  disposal,  there  will  be 
no  national  problem  and  our  supply  of 
water  will  be  adequate  to  meet  our  needs 
well  Into  the  next  century.  The  steps  open 
to  us  right  now  are  neither  new  nor  revolu- 
tionary, but  rather  are  improvements  of 
measures  that  have  been  attempted  in  the 
past.  We  can  group  the  steps  into  four  basic 
categories: 

better  planning  and  management 

The  primary  problem  in  some  areas  of  the 
nation  is  a  physical  shortage  of  water,  but 
in  many  others  it  is  the  weakness  of  institu- 
tions charged  with  planning  and  manage- 
ment. A  number  of  steps  must  be  taken  to 
make  needed  improvements.  We  must  repair 
and  tighten  the  fragmented  congressional 
jurisdiction,  provide  for  better  coordination 
among  the  federal  agencies,  delineate 
proper  federal,  state,  and  loo^  roles,  up- 
grade cooperation  among  the  levels  of  ^o\- 
emment,  and  do  away  with  conflicting  and 


excessive  statutes  and  regulations.  Good 
planning  and  management  also  demand 
that  we  take  up  problems  in  an  integrated 
way  rather  than  one  at  a  time.  For  example, 
we  should  view  ground  and  surface  water  as 
integral  parts  of  the  same  system  of  re- 
sources (keeping  in  mind  that  one  city's 
wastes  pollute  another  city's  drinking 
water),  coordinate  projects  to  increase 
supply  with  projects  to  control  pollution, 
and  draft  plans  that  go  beyond  the  enu- 
meration of  facts  to  set  forth  the  priorities. 
Better  planning  and  management  have  been 
recommended  by  more  than  twenty  commis- 
sions and  committees  since  the  early  19O0's, 
but  positive  action  has  been  stifled  and  in- 
stitutional reform  is  badly  needed. 

better  federal  projects 

In  previous  years.  Congress  approached 
many  water  problems  from  a  "structural" 
point  of  view  by  authorizing  and  funding 
the  construction  of  large  dams,  channels, 
and  aqueducts.  In  the  1970's,  however,  this 
approach  became  unpopular  due  to  the 
"pork-barrel"  nature  of  the  projects,  the  en- 
vironmental damage  they  caused,  and  the 
rising  costs  of  energy  and  construction.  In 
fact,  the  last  four  years  have  not  seen  the 
authorization  of  a  single  omnibus  water 
project,  and  the  backlog  of  authorized  but 
unfunded  projects  now  carries  a  price  tag  of 
$33  billion.  We  must  overhaul  and  depoliti- 
cize  the  process  through  which  water  proj- 
ects are  approved  and  paid  for.  We  must 
weed  out  expensive,  unnecessary  projects 
that  are  authorized  and  funded  at  the 
behest  of  powerful  legislators  or  constituen- 
cies, but  we  should  be  mindful  that  new 
projects  may  be  necessary,  especially  in 
areas  where  the  population  is  growing  fast 
and  the  economy  is  developing  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

better  CONSERVATION 

During  the  1970's  the  idea  of  reducing 
demand  for  water  through  conservation, 
reuse  of  waste  water,  and  pricing  reform 
gained  in  popularity.  There  is  a  vast  poten- 
tial for  minimizing  waste  of  water,  especial- 
ly by  improving  our  agriculture.  Irrigating 
by  delivering  water  directly  to  the  roots  of 
plants  and  breeding  plants  that  thrive  on 
saltier  water  are  just  two  things  we  must 
consider.  Other  steps  include  the  repair  of 
decaying  water  mains  in  cities,  the  enact- 
ment of  local  ordinances  on  plumbing  and 
sprinkling,  the  refurbishing  of  homes  with 
water-saving  fixtures,  the  use  of  recycling 
systems  in  homes  and  industries,  the  instal- 
lation of  water  meters  to  measure  domestic 
use,  and  a  campaign  of  education  to  stress 
the  need  to  use  water  efficiently.  Extensive 
savings  of  water  can  be  realized  in  agricul- 
tural and  residential  settings  with  new  tech- 
nologies, changes  in  lifestyles,  and  realistic 
prices. 

BETTER  WATER  QUALITY 

Federal  action  to  control  water  pollution 
commenced  in  the  late  1940's,  but  the  major 
initiatives  were  started  up  only  ten  years 
ago.  Over  the  past  decade  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  the  treatment  of  waste 
water— one  of  the  most  costly  public  works 
in  our  history— but  in  spite  of  the  huge  in- 
vestment the  goal  of  high  water  quality  has 
not  been  attained.  We  must  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  as  we  ponder  in- 
novative options,  such  as  the  reuse  of  waste 
water  and  the  application  of  effluents  to 
land.  Also,  although  most  of  our  effort  has 
been  directed  toward  "point"  sources  of  pol- 
lution (for  example,  a  factory  that  flushes 
toxic  wastes  into  a  stream),  we  must  not  ne- 
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gleet  the  equally  important  "non-point" 
sources  of  pollution  (for  example,  a  field 
from  which  sediments  and  pesticides  wash 
into  a  river).  Likewise,  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  pollution  of  ground  water 
because,  once  fouled,  ground  water  is  very 
difficult  to  clean  up. 

We  need  a  combination  of  all  four  of  these 
basic  approaches  to  resolve  our  water  prob- 
lems. The  issue  is  no  longer  whether  the 
steps  I  have  just  outlined  should  be  taken, 
but  rather  how  best  to  take  them  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  in  the  various  regions  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
four  is  institutional  reform.  If  we  do  not 
have  better  planning  and  management, 
progress  in  other  areas  will  be  hampered. 

So.  what  is  the  outlook?  I  believe  that  we 
have  the  potential  to  come  to  grips  with 
water  issues.  I  also  believe  that  we  can  do  it 
without  a  massive  outpouring  of  funds.  We 
have  the  capability.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er we  have  the  resolve  to  act.  There  is  a 
growing  realization  nearly  everywhere  that 
action  is  imperative.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
answer  to  our  original  question  is:  No.  there 
will  be  no  national  water  problem  because 
we  will  act  to  avert  it.« 


THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Quite  literally,  the 
right  to  vote  is  the  very  cornerstone  of 
the  American  democratic  system. 

For  many  of  us,  that  right  is  easy  to 
exercise.  We  reach  18  years  of  age— 
and  if  we  so  desire— we  simply  walk 
down  to  the  polling  booth  on  election 
day  and  register  our  opinions. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  Americans  are 
so  fortunate.  Although  voting  percent- 
ages among  minority  Americans  have 
increased  dramatically  over  the  past 
20  years,  in  some  areas  of  our  country, 
members  of  these  groups  are  still  pre- 
vented from  exercising  their  right  to 
vote. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
And  I  believe  the  only  way  to  insure  it 
does  not,  is  through  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  until  1992. 

Although  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
not  achieved  all  its  authors  hoped  for, 
it  has  been  the  most  successful  civil 
rights  law  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Since  the  act  was  enacted,  regis- 
tration and  voting  percentages  for 
blacks  and  Hispanics  have  risen  dra- 
matically, especially  in  those  areas 
where  the  minority  vote  can  be  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  The  number  of  minority 
elected  officials  has  also  increased  sig- 
nificantly, as  has  the  number  of  pro- 
spective minority  jurors  on  county 
juror  lists. 

Extension  of  the  act  is  needed  to 
insure  that  we  do  not  lose  what  we 
have  gained  so  far— and  that  we  move 
even  further  along  toward  eliminating 
all  political  discrimination. 
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In  certain  ways,  the  bill  before  us 
today  is  an  improvement  over  the 
original  act.  For  example,  it  amends 
the  bilingual  provisions  of  the  act  to 
make  their  expiration  date  consistent 
with  the  entire  act's  extension— an  im- 
portant step,  particularly  for  Hispanic 
Americans.  Unless  they  have  access  to 
materials  in  a  language  they  can  un- 
derstand, minority  Americans  clearly 
cannot  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

I  am  strongly  opposed,  however,  to 
amendments  which  would  weaken  the 
preclearance  provisions  of  this  act, 
thus  allowing  States  which  have  a 
record  of  electoral  discrimination  to 
make  changes  in  electoral  boundaries 
and/or  regulations  without  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  Justice  Department. 
Without  these  provisions,  still  greater 
numbers  of  minority  Americans  might 
be  denied  participation  in  the  electoral 
process. 

Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
enjoys  a  great  deal  of  support  in  my 
State,  from  citizens  and  public  offi- 
cials on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And 
well  it  should. 

As  President  Lyndon  Johnson  said 
when  he  signed  the  act  into  law  in 
1964.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  "a  tri- 
umph for  freedom  as  huge  as  any  vic- 
tory that's  been  won  on  any  battle- 
field." Certainly,  such  a  triumph  is 
worthy  of  continuation.* 


NURSE-MIDWIFERY  SERVICES 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  expand  reimbursements 
for  nurse-midwifery  services.  The  first 
will  allow  certified  nurse-midwives  to 
receive  reimbursements  under  Govern- 
ment health  plans,  and  the  second  will 
allow  them  to  receive  medicare  reim- 
bursements for  services  delivered  to 
disabled  women  and  for  routine  gyne- 
cological care  delivered  to  elderly 
women.  These  expansions  in  reim- 
bursement will  enhance  the  provider 
role  of  the  nurse-midwife,  establish 
greater  freedom  of  choice  for  consum- 
ers, and  encourage  productive  compe- 
tition in  our  health  care  delivery 
system. 

Certified  nurse-midwives  are  quite 
different  individuals  from  lay  nurse- 
midwives  of  the  past.  The  latter  were 
women  who  were  trained  in  traditional 
folk  methods,  and  who  effectively  de- 
livered almost  all  infants  until  the  last 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  A  certi- 
fied nurse-midwife,  in  contrast,  is  a 
product  of  the  more  formal  medical 
training  that  appears  to  be  a  trade- 
mark of  the  20th  century.  As  the 
name  implies,  a  certified  nurse-mid- 
wife is  an  individual  trained  in  two  dis- 
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tinct  disciplines:  nursing  and  midwife- 
ry. Each  certified  nurse-midwife  must 
receive  a  nursing  degree,  practice  nurs- 
ing in  the  field  of  maternal  and  child 
health  for  at  least  1  year,  and  then  un- 
dergo a  1  to  2  year  nurse-midwifery 
educational  program.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  associated  with  major  uni- 
versities—for example,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Georgetown,  Columbia,  and  Yale. 
Some  of  the  programs  bestow  certifi- 
cate degrees  on  their  graduates  and 
others  award  masters  degrees. 

Nurse-midwives  provide  continuous 
care  throughout  the  process  of  birth, 
including  prenatal,  delivery,  and  post- 
partum stages.  They  teach  prepara- 
tion for  labor  (Lamaze)  classes,  do  rou- 
tine examinations  and  deliveries,  and 
subsequently  give  instructions  in 
infant  care,  family  planning,  and 
family  adjustment.  The  addition  of  a 
child  to  a  family  unit  often  creates  a 
stressful  environment  for  family  mem- 
bers, and  the  nurse-midwife  is  express- 
ly prepared  to  facilitate  and  counsel 
the  family  in  integrating  the  new  child 
into  their  home.  In  addition,  nurse- 
midwives  deliver  well-woman  gyneco- 
logical care— such  as  family  planning 
services  and  pelvic  exams— and  thus 
both  the  yoimg  and  the  old  can  bene- 
fit from  their  services. 

Various  societal  changes  have  en- 
couraged the  use  of  nurse-midwifery: 
families'  interest  in  natural  childbirth, 
the  assertion  of  consumer  rights,  and 
the  resurgence  of  women's  concern 
with  control  over  the  natural  process- 
es of  their  bodies.  Nurse-midwives 
have  both  stimulated  and  benefited 
from  these  concerns  through  their  em- 
phasis on  personal  continuity  of  care 
and  their  openness  to  alternative 
childbearing  options.  Although  the 
earliest  nurse-midwifery  program 
opened  in  1925,  the  largest  increase  in 
nurse-midwives  has  occurred  in  the 
past  10  years.  Between  1970  and  1980, 
the  number  of  nurse-midwifery  pro- 
grams doubled  to  more  than  20  and  an 
additional  1,600  certified  nurse-mid- 
wives graduated.  Today,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2,200  certified  nurse-mid- 
wives and  220  more  graduate  each 
year. 

Questions  regarding  the  safety  of 
nurse-midwifery  have  long  been  a 
factor  in  arguments  regarding  expan- 
sion of  such  services.  Many  of  the 
fears  have  been  based  on  misinforma- 
tion. Some  individuals  are  imaware  of 
the  medical  training  that  professional 
nurse-midwives  are  required  to  under- 
go; others  are  afraid  that  nurse-mid- 
wives will  operate  without  consulta- 
tion and  use  of  physicians.  In  fact, 
nurse-midwifery  practice  must  always 
occur  within  an  interdependent 
system  with  an  obstetrician— which  in- 
cludes a  formal  written  alliance  and 
use  of  her  or  his  services  when  neces- 
sary. A  prevalent  assumption,  howev- 
er, is  that  complications  in  childbirth 
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occur  with  such  rapidity  that  nurse- 
midwives  could  not  possibly  call  on 
physicians  in   time.  This  assumption 
may  have  developed  initially  from  the 
fact  that  attending  hospital  obstetri- 
cians often  arrive  in  delivery  rooms 
late  in  the  labor  process  and  thus  may 
perceive  complications  as  developing 
rapidly.   In   reality,   early   signals   of 
complications      are      almost      always 
present    and    visible.    Nurse-midwives. 
unlike  most  physicians,  are  in  attend- 
ance throughout  labor  and  are  trained 
to  detect  and  avert  problems  at  the 
earliest   possible   moment.   In  serious 
situations,  they  are  educated  to  begin 
appropriate  interventions  and  to  im- 
mediately call  for  physician  assistance. 
Apart  from  guarding  against  safety 
problems,  nurse-midwives  deliver  care 
that  appears  to  achieve  superior  out- 
comes. Studies  indicate  that  availabil- 
ity of  nurse-midwifery  care  increases 
utilization  of  prenatal  services,  lowers 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity,   and    increases   maternal    well- 
being  among  the  user  population.  In  a 
study  conducted   in   Madera  County, 
Calif.,    the    neonatal    mortality    rate 
dropped   from   23.9   per   1,000   births, 
and    the    prematurity    rate    dropped 
from  11  to  6.6  percent,  during  a  period 
of  time  when  nurse-midwives  were  in 
attendance.  When  the  nurse-midwife- 
ry services  were  terminated,  the  neo- 
natal mortality  rate  increased  to  32.1 
per  1,000  births  and  the  prematurity 
rate  climbed  to  9.8  percent. 

Nurse-midwifery  care  is  also  general- 
ly less  expensive  than  traditional  ob- 
stetrical care.  In  1976-77.  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  audited  a  nurse-midwifery 
group  in  New  York  City  (the  Materni- 
ty Center  Association— MCA)  and 
found  that  care  at  MCA  cost  37.6  per- 
cent of  in-hospital  care,  barring  com- 
plications. Hospital  and  obstetrical 
fees  for  private  care  in  New  York  can 
currently  cost  $3,000;  medicaid  pays 
from  $1,649  to  $2,230  for  normal  care 
with  a  3-day  hospital  stay.  In  contrast, 
MCA  charges  $1,000  for  its  whole 
package  of  prenatal,  intrapartum,  and 
postpartum  care. 

Savings  result  from  a  variety  of  ele- 
ments. First,  some  nurse-midwives  use 
nonhospital  facilities,  such  as  birthing 
centers  or  a  client's  home.  Those  who 
do  use  hospital  facilities  usually  keep 
their  clients  in  for  a  much  shorter 
period  that  the  traditional  3  days.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  hospital  costs  for 
nurse-midwifery  clients  who  spend  6 
hours  or  less  in  the  hospital  after  de- 
livering are  approximately  $600;  physi- 
cian clients  who  spend  3  days  will  pay 
close  to  $1,000.  Second,  nurse-mid- 
wives do  not  use  technology  on  a  rou- 
tine basis,  but  rather  only  when  indi- 
cated by  the  client's  condition.  This 
limited  use  of  machine  and  laboratory 
techniques,  combined  with  less  fre- 
quent use  of  analgesia  and  anesthesia 
in  labor,  often  results  in  substantial 
savings.    In    addition,    nurse-midwives 
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have  a  lower  rate  of  cesarean  births— a 
procedure  that  can  add  as  much  as 
$1,000  to  a  physician's  fee  and  as 
much  as  $3,000  to  hospital  fees.  Cesar- 
ean birth  rates  are  approaching  30 
percent  in  many  facilities:  in  contrast, 
the  cesarean  birth  rate  at,  for  exam- 
ple, the  nurse-midwifery  service  in 
North  Central  Bronx,  is  approximate- 
ly 13  percent.  Finally,  salary  differen- 
tials have  been  noted  as  a  factor  in 
costs.  The  average  salary  of  a  nurse- 
midwife  in  1976  was  $16,200.  While 
this  figure  has  increased  slightly,  it 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  $89,310 
median  income  of  obstetricians  in 
1979. 

Nurse-midwives  practice  in  a  variety 
of  settings— including  hospitals,  public 
health  departments,  private  practices 
with  physicians,  family  planning  clin- 
ics, and  independent  and  group  prac- 
tices with  other  nurse-midwives.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  nurse-mid- 
wives in  the  independent  and  group 
practices  receive  full  hospital  admit- 
ting privileges.  In  many  hospitals, 
these  privileges  are  unjustifiably 
denied.  Although  neither  of  my  bills 
can  address  this  problem  directly,  it  is 
my  hope  that  as  the  unique  services  of 
nurse-midwives  are  recognized  and  re- 
inforced through  expanded  reimburse- 
ments, physicians  and  hospital  admin- 
istrators will  share  in  that  recognition 
and  allow  all  qualified  nurse-midwives 
to  receive  hospital  admitting  privi- 
leges. 

Let  me  turn  once  again  to  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation  before  us.  In 
today's  age  of  rising  health  care  costs, 
it  is  crucial  that  consumers  have  the 
right  to  select  the  health  care  delivery 
system  and  the  health  care  provider  of 
their  choice.  Thus.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  individuals  receiving 
health  care  benefits  under  Govern- 
ment health  plans  and  under  medicare 
be  free  to  avail  themselves  of  a  nurse- 
midwife  for  maternity  care  or  routine 
gynecological  care.  In  passing  these 
bills,  we  will  be  taking  the  first  step 
toward  introducing  true  competition 
in  our  health  care  delivery  system.* 
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worthy  organization,  and  wholeheart- 
edly support  its  goals. 

The  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland  is 
indeed  a  distressing  one.  Needless 
slayings  and  violence  are  part  of  the 
everyday  existence  of  the  Irish  people 
in  this  northern  Province.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee.  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsorship  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  158  calling  on  Great  Brit- 
ain to  "exercise  greater  urgency  and 
flexibility  in  finding  a  humanitarian 
solution  to  the  hunger  strike  crisis  in 
Northern  Ireland."  Great  Britain  must 
solve  this  terrible  human  crisis  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  members  of  our  committee  have 
been  informed  that  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  in  a  major  reshuf- 
fling of  her  Cabinet,  announced  that 
James  Prior,  formerly  a  key  official  in 
the  Employment  Ministry  would 
assume  the  all-important  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Northern  Ire- 
land. According  to  press  accounts,  Mr. 
Prior  took  the  position  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  would  be  able  to 
exert  some  degree  of  independence  in 
his  work  as  the  highest  British  official 
in  Northern  Ireland.  I  am  truly  hope- 
ful that  Mr.  Prior  is  given  this  "degree 
of  flexibility"  while  serving  in  this 
very  difficult  position.  The  British 
Government  should  reevaluate  its 
policy  position  of  direct  rule  in  this 
troubled  province  along  with  its  in- 
flexible position  regarding  the  hunger 
strikers. 

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  the  ad 
hoc  committee.  I  pledge  to  work  with 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  bring  peace  once  again  to  this 
strife-torn  land.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  and  support  to  Mr.  Prior  in  his 
mission  to  the  northern  Province.  His 
task  is  a  difficult  one  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  work  together  for  the  goals  of 
peace,  justice,  and  freedom.* 


THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  ON 
IRISH  AFFAIRS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  observance  of  the  fourth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Irish  Affairs.  It  has  been  4 
years  since  this  committee  was  formed 
to  express  support  for  the  goals  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  justice  through 
nonviolence  in  Northern  Ireland., I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  most 


IMPROVING  THE  OFFSHORE  OIL 
AND  GAS  LAW  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHING PROGRAM  FOR  OCS 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1981 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday.  September  25,  I 
introduced  H.R.  4597  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (OCSLA).  the  oilspill  title  of  the 
1978  OCS  amendments,  and  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  Act. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  refine  and 
improve  the  OCS  program  by  making 
some  necessary  changes  to  the  basic 
offshore  oil  and  gas  law  and  the  oil 
spill  liability  title.  Also,  it  makes  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  to  establish  a 
national   ocean   and   coastal   resource 
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management  block  grant  program 
based  on  a  small  proportion  of  Federal 
OCS  revenues. 

The  premise  of  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  that  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry, the  administration,  and  the 
coastal  States  have  common  interests 
that  should  supersede  recent  episodes 
of  intense  con.lict.  I  support  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  accelerating 
production  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  Such  acceleration,  however, 
must  be  developed  in  an  environmen- 
tally sound  manner  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  affected  coastal  States.  H.R. 
4597  is  a  balanced  bill  that  will  correct 
certain  deficiencies  in  the  OCS  law 
and  clarify  questions  of  liability  with 
respect  to  the  oilspill  cleanup  title  of 
the  OCS  program.  It  will  also  correct 
an  inequity  in  our  present  policy  with 
respect  to  fiscal  support  for  Federal 
activities  in,  or  affecting.  States  by  es- 
tablishing an  OCS  revenue-sharing 
program  for  coastal  States  to  enhance 
their  capabilities  to  address  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  energy  activity  in 
their  respective  coastal  zones. 

This  proposed  legislation  contains 
four  titles.  Title  I  amends  the  OCSLA 
to  make  a  number  of  changes  that  will 
improve  and  expedite  the  leasing  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  While  protecting  the  en- 
vironmental and  safety  standards 
which  the  95th  Congress  worked  so 
long  and  diligently  to  enact,  it  would 
correct  some  of  the  urmecessary  bur- 
dens that  have  been  placed  on  the  oil 
and  gas  ind.istry.  Title  I  would: 

Authorize  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  the  least  term,  including  the 
exploratory  stage,  under  appropriate 
conditions  and  establish  that  extraor- 
dinary delays  in  receiving  OCS-related 
permits,  not  attributable  to  the  lessee, 
would  be  grounds  for  a  lease  term  ex- 
tension; 

Require  that  Federal  OCS-related 
permits  be  granted  or  denied  within  90 
days  of  application,  and  establish  a 
procedure  for  extension  of  such  time 
period  if  required; 

Add  "fair  market  value"  as  deter- 
mined by  an  assessment  of  bid  values 
as  a  criterion  in  making  leasing  deci- 
sions: 

Mandate  the  establishment  of  inter- 
est-bearing accounts  for  cash  bids  so 
that  interest  will  accumulate  on  cash 
bonus  bids  that  may  be  rejected; 

Establish  new  time  limits  for  com- 
mencing litigation  to  enjoin  a  lease 
sale;  and 

Make  needed  changes  in  the  tract 
size,  due  diligence,  royalty  overpay- 
ment, and  criminal  penalty  provisions 
of  the  act. 

Title  II  contains  amendments  to  the 
OCS  oil  spill  liability  title  of  the  1978 
legislation.  It  would: 

Clarify  that  the  leaseholder  is  pri- 
marily liable  for  oil  spill  damages, 
cleanup,  and  removal  costs; 
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Establish  the  right  of  such  lease- 
holder to  obtain  liability  protection 
through  indemnity  and  cross-indemni- 
ty agreements; 

Would  incorporate  the  concept  of 
proportional  and  contributory  negli- 
gence in  determining  awards  for  dam- 
ages; 

Allow  reimbursement  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  cleanup  costs  to  be 
counted  against  the  liability  limit; 

Provide  a  simplified  system  for  evi- 
dence of  financial  responsibility; 

Remove  the  present  ambiguity  with 
respect  to  a  guarantor's  liabilities;  and 
Clarify  and  increase  the  limits  of  li- 
ability for  damages,  cleanup,  and  re- 
moval cost. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  amends  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972.  Specifically,  the  third  title  would 
amend  the  Federal  consistency  provi- 
sion of  that  act  to  modify  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  override  coastal  State  deci- 
sions that  certain  activities  are  "incon- 
sistent" with  their  approved  manage- 
ment programs. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  reduce 
the  maximum  time  for  States  to  make 
consistency  decisions.  Presently,  the 
law  provides  that  for  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  production  plans,  a 
State  may  take  as  long  as  6  months  to 
certify  consistency  or  to  make  a  deci- 
sion of  inconsistency.  Given  the  grow- 
ing experience  of  offshore  develop- 
ment and  the  role  of  State  govern- 
ments in  making  consistency  determi- 
nations, the  amendment  provides  that 
a  State  must  make  a  consistency  deci- 
sion on  an  exploration  plan  within  60 
days  and  on  a  development  and  pro- 
duction plan  within  120  days. 

The  first  three  titles  of  H.R.  4597. 
then,  are  designed  to  expedite  OCS  ex- 
ploration and  development  within  the 
general  provisions  of  existing  law. 
These  amendments  are  intended  to 
rectify  certain  deficiencies  in  the 
OCSLA  and  the  oil  spill  title  and  to  re- 
quire coastal  States  to  respond  quickly 
to  the  offshore  plans  developed  by  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  The  justification 
for  the  provisions  contained  in  these 
titles,  however,  would  be  difficult  to 
assert  without  the  provisions  of  title 
IV. 

Title  IV  would  establish  the  national 
ocean  and  coastal  resource  manage- 
ment block  grant  program.  It  would 
create  a  fund  for  the  sharing  of  Feder- 
al OCS  revenues  with  coastal  States  to 
assist  them  in  being  prepared  for.  and 
having  the  capabilities  to  address,  the 
impacts  from  energy  activity  in  their 
coastal  zones. 

The  money  would  be  used  for  the 
continuation  and  enhancement  of 
their  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams, the  coastal  energy  impact  pro- 
gram, the  national  sea  grant  college 
program,  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act,  and 
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the    Anadromous    Fish    Conservation 
Act. 

A  fund  would  be  established  consist- 
ing of  5  percent  of  all  OCS  revenues— 
up  to  a  limit  of  $300  million  per  year— 
to  be  available  for  block  grants  to 
coastal  States,  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The   revenue-sharing  program   con- 
tained in  title  rv  is  intended  to  ad- 
dress the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  the 
administration.  These  cuts  include  an 
immediate  phaseout  of  Federal  sup- 
port  for  the   Coastal   Zone   Manage- 
ment Act  and  a  termination  of  the 
coastal      energy      impact      program 
(CEIP).  Although  CZM  and  CEIP  are 
targeted  for  termination,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  proposed  a 
significant  acceleration  of  its  5-year 
OCS  oil  and  gas  leasing  program.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly offshore  lease  sales  while,  at 
the     same,     terminating     important 
coastal  and   ocean   resource   manage- 
ment programs  that  States  need  to 
deal  with  such  an  increase.  Addressing 
these  seemingly  inconsistent  policies  is 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of  title  IV. 
Additionally,   there  is  the  difficult 
question   of   equity   between   interior 
States  and  coastal  States  with  respect 
to  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues. 
The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended,  provides  that  50  percent  of 
all  Federal  mineral  leasing  receipts  be 
allocated  to  the  States  in  which  the 
land   is   being   leased.   In   fiscal   year 
1982,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimates  that  over  $700  million  will 
be  available  under  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  for  affected  States.   Coastal 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  au- 
thorized to  tax  or  generate  revenues 
from  Federal  leases  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  This  revenue  sharing 
proposal    provides    some    equity    to 
Coastal  States  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  proposal  in  title  IV  of  H.R.  4597  is 
considerably  less,  in  terms  of  money 
and  proportion,  than  in  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  Whereas  the  latter  pro- 
vides 50  percent  of  Federal  revenues- 
approaching  $700  million  in  the  next 
fiscal  year— the  former  calls  for  only  5 
percent  of  OCS  revenues  with  a  ceiling 
of  $300  mUlion. 

This  is  a  moderate  solution  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  coastal  State 
capabilities  in  dealing  with  Federal 
offshore  leasing  decisions.  The  propos- 
al will  expedite  OCS  development  in 
an  environmentally  sound  manner,  ra- 
tionalize the  policy  of  increased  lease 
sales  with  coastal  protection.  And 
enable  coastal  States  to  expedite  their 
decisionmaking  authority  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  coastal  management 
efforts. 

The  bill  is  a  reasonable  and  balanced 
approach  to  the  need  for  an  increase 
in  our  domestic  supply  of  energy  while 
providing  coastal  States  with  the  sup- 
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port  they  need  to  assist  in  that  devel- 
opment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4597  and 
to  provide  their  support  when  this  leg- 
islation reaches  the  Hoor  of  the 
House.* 


TOWARD  A  20TH  CENTURY  VIEW 
OP  RETIREMENT  AND  WORK 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
often,  it  seems  that  the  Congress  is 
trjrlng  to  solve  today's  problems  with 
yesterday's  solutions.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  the  case  than  in  our  response  to 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  for  an  ade- 
quate old  age  income.  In  this  area,  we 
are  about  a  century  behind.  Our  cur- 
rent national  pension  program  was  ap- 
propriate for  the  needs  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  century,  is  outdated 
and  strained  today  and  will  be  wholly 
inadequate  and  inappropriate  for  the 
needs  that  will  confront  out  citizens 
only  30  to  50  years  from  now. 

To  develop  a  sound  and  forward 
looking  national  retirement  policy,  we 
must  start  where  countless  Presiden- 
tial commissions  and  conferences  have 
failed:  We  need  to  develop  a  modem 
view  of  retirement  and  we  need  to  sug- 
gest the  appropriate  mix  of  private 
and  public  programs  that  would  give 
each  citizen  a  fair  chance  to  live  a  dig- 
nified old  age.  A  modem  perspective 
on  retirement  can  only  be  gained  by 
examining  the  history  of  our  current 
concept  of  retirement.  Then,  we  must 
consider  the  problems  facing  today's 
retirees  who  try  to  live  within  that 
concept.  Finally,  it  is  worthwhile  to 
consider  the  economic  case  for  retire- 
ment and  to  suggest  a  legitimate  role 
that  Government  might  perform. 

I.  RirriREMEirr  as  a  solution  to  a  i9th 

CENTURY  CRISIS 

Retirement  is  a  modem  concept. 
Prior  to  the  19th  century,  there  are 
few  examples  of  individuals  leaving 
the  world  of  work  and  continuing  to 
receive  income.  The  idea  that  this 
might  be  a  normal  life  pattem  result- 
ed from  technological  and  medical  ad- 
vances during  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  consequent  personal  and 
social  tragedy  for  the  aged  and,  final- 
ly, the  attempts  of  Government  to  re- 
dress these  problems. 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  CHANGE 

The  industrial  revolution  fundamen- 
tally changed  the  nature  of  work  and 
the  family.  Older  people  in  earlier  eras 
had  continued  to  contribute  to  society 
and  work  to  their  capacity  while  con- 
tinuing to  live  with  their  families.  Be- 
cause farming  was  the  dominant  occu- 
pation prior  to  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, work  tended  to  be  a  family  enter- 
prise in  which  both  earnings  and  work 
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were  shared.  In  this  environment, 
marginal  contributions  by  older  citi- 
zens were  required  and  were  routinely 
made.  Technological  changes  drasti- 
cally altered  the  social  landscape  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  in  the 
later  19th  century.  The  extended 
family  began  to  disintegrate  as  more 
and  more  workers  moved  to  cities  and 
worked  in  factories.  This  change  in 
the  work  habits  of  America  had  pro- 
found social  and  psychological  effects. 

On  the  social  level,  many  older 
Americans  simply  could  not  survive  in 
the  new  industrial  era.  The  low  piece- 
work wages  and  the  lonp  hours  of 
early  factory  life  simply  wore  them 
out.  The  situation  was  so  severe  that 
in  1903  Edward  Everett  Hale,  former 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  declared, 
"there  is  now  no  place  in  our  working 
order  for  older  men."  For  the  great 
majority  of  older  American  workers, 
continuing  to  work  at  a  reduced  level 
was  not  £Ln  available  option. 

This  crisis  of  income  was  further  ag- 
gravated by  a  profound  psychological 
change  that  arose  in  the  early  20th 
century  in  the  United  States.  The 
growth  of  the  cities,  increased  immi- 
gration and  the  steady  expansion  of 
industry  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  negative  view  toward  the  old 
in  society. 

The  impact  of  changes  In  the  work 
patterns  and  expectations  of  the  old 
was  magnified  dramatically  by  an- 
other development  of  the  industrial 
age:  improved  health  care.  In  1850, 
parents  on  the  average  lived  only  1  or 
2  years  beyond  the  age  of  their  chil- 
dren's dependency.  In  1830,  about  one- 
third  of  all  native-bom  Americans 
reached  age  60;  in  1900,  more  than 
half  did;  and  in  1975.  four-fifths 
reached  this  age.  As  a  result  of  these 
changing  life  expectancies,  more  and 
more  individuals  have  faced  an  old  age 
without  adequate  sources  of  income. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  OLD 

With  a  changed  work  role,  a  nega- 
tive public  attitude  and  a  growing  old 
population,  the  results  were  predict- 
ably grim.  Many  of  the  elderly  suf- 
fered incredible  hardship  in  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  In  1910. 
for  instance,  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  lived  in  State  pauper  institu- 
tions were  elderly:  60  percent  in  Ohio; 
62  percent  in  Pennsylvania;  87  percent 
in  Wisconsin;  and  92  percent  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  this  environment,  there  was  im- 
mense political  and  social  pressure  to 
help  the  elderly  gain  some  measure  of 
financial  security.  Retirement  did  not 
begin  as  a  desirable  state  to  which  the 
aged  could  sispire.  Instead,  it  was  un- 
dertaken as  a  last  resort  to  rescue  the 
old  from  abject  poverty. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSE 

America  was  late  in  discovering  the 
age  problem.  France  established  a  na- 
tional old  age  support  system  in*  1850. 
Compulsory  systems  were  established 
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in  Germany  in  1889.  Austria  in  1906. 
England  in  1908,  Prance  in  1910,  Ru- 
mania in  1912  and  Sweden  in  1913.  Al- 
though Theodore  Roosevelt  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  the  aged  and 
urged  the  Congress  to  act  in  1908,  it 
was  30  years  later  before  major  action 
was  taken. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  the 
major  national  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  in  mainUining  useful 
employment.  The  impetus  for  the  act 
was  a  combination  of  the  dynamics  of 
the  industrial  changes  described 
above,  the  reduced  public  confidence, 
because  of  the  depression,  in  the  abili- 
ty of  individual  savings  to  ward  off  old 
age  economic  hardship,  and  the  desire 
to  reduce  the  number  of  older  people 
in  the  work  force  so  that  new  Jobs  for 
the  young  could  be  created.  According 
to  Robert  Ball,  former  commissioner 
for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  system  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  income  for  those 
who  suffered  reduced  eamings  capac- 
ity due  to  old  age.  Therefore,  the 
system  was  created  with  barriers  like 
the  retirement  test  to  discourage  those 
who  could  continue  to  work  from  retir- 
ing and  drawing  social  security  funds. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  may  be 
the  opposite  of  that  originally  intend- 
ed. 

II.  A  CONCEPT  OUT  OF  DATE 

There  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
our  current  retirement  policies  actual- 
ly work  against  those  who  seek  to 
remain  in  the  work  force  and  earn  a 
smaller  income.  A  recent  publication 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  noted  that  the  labor 
force  participation  of  older  men.  over 
65,  has  decreased  steadily  from  1900— 
when  two  out  of  three  older  men 
worked— to  1978— when  only  one  out 
of  five  older  men  continued  to  work. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Pen- 
sion Policy  noted  that  this  trend  has 
accelerated  significantly  in  recent 
years  with  male  aged  65  and  over  par- 
ticipation in  the  labor  force  dropping 
from  39  percent  in  1950  to  20  percent 
in  1979.  Participation  rates  have  also 
dropped  for  men  aged  55  to  65  and  the 
report  says  these  declines  have  been 
particularly  dramatic  for  men  in  their 
early  sixties. 

These  reduced  participation  rates 
are  the  result  of  a  variety  of  factors 
including  the  retirement  test  work  dis- 
incentive, the  availability  of  medicare 
to  retirees  when  few  of  those  em- 
ployed have  access  to  any  comparable 
medical  care  program— particularly 
Important  since  adults  over  65  spend 
about  2.5  times  as  much  on  medical 
care  as  those  under  65— and  the  liber- 
alization of  social  security  benefits  and 
the  Unking  of  these  benefits  to  In- 
creases In  the  CPI.  Despite  public 
statements  about  the  limited  role  of 
social  security,  recent  public  policy 
has  emphasized  the  role  of  social  secu- 
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rity  as  a  primary  old  age  income  pro- 
gram and  has  made  it  progressively 
less  attractive  for  older  citizens  to  con- 
tinue in  the  workforce  once  they  qual- 
ify for  benefits. 

The  option  of  social  security  cover- 
age, of  course,  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  increased  labor  force  partici- 
pation by  older  Americans.  Mandatory 
retirement  ages  are  one  barrier  that 
should  be  carefully  examined  and, 
when  reasonable,  eliminated.  Also,  in- 
adequate training  and  education  are 
often  as  real  a  barrier  for  older  citi- 
zens as  they  are  for  those  who  are 
younger.  Manpower  training  programs 
and  job  counseling  programs  need  to 
be  thoroughly  integrated  with  any  na- 
tional policy  that  sets  the  goal  of  In- 
creased labor  force  participation  by 
older  citizens  in  the  next  century. 

Regardless  of  its  cause,  the  move- 
ment toward  early  retirement  has  put 
an  increasing  strain  on  our  social  secu- 
rity system  and  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  productive  work  contribut- 
ed to  our  society  by  older  Americans. 
There  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  this  trend  in 
the  future. 

III.  THE  CRISIS  TOMORROW 

As  I  have  noted,  the  concept  of  re- 
tirement grew  out  of  a  need  to  rescue 
the  old  from  poverty  and  to  provide  a 
supplement  to  their  reduced  but  still 
present  earning  power.  However,  in 
our  success  in  improving  social  securi- 
ty, we  have  built  disincentives  for 
those  who  desire  to  continue  in  the 
workforce.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  continue  our  trend  toward 
lower  participation  in  the  workforce 
by  older  Americans  through  the  next 
century.  In  their  book.  "The  Graying 
of  Working  America,"  Harold  Shep- 
pard  and  Sara  Rix  cite  several  disturb- 
ing estimates  concerning  the  effects  of 
a  declining  birth  rate  and  an  increas- 
ing life  expectency— 

A  1973  study  demonstrated  that  mainUin- 
ing our  current  level  of  social  security  l)ene- 
fits  would  require  regular  compounded  per 
capita  national  income  increases  of  over  one 
per  cent  each  year  through  the  year  2020; 

A  1975  study  suggested  that  even  if  we 
were  to  increase  the  retirement  age  to  65,  by 
the  year  2050  the  Social  Security  tax  rate 
would  have  to  be  17.55  per  cent. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  dire  predic- 
tions and  projections.  Certainly,  there 
Is  substantial  reason  to  believe  that 
our  Social  Security  System  will  be 
under  Increased  financial  pressure. 

Census  projections  indicate  that 
over  the  next  75  years  the  numt>er  of 
elderly  persons  will  more  than  double 
while  the  total  population  will  in- 
crease by  only  about  50  percent.  Any 
such  projection,  however,  is  based  on  a 
series  of  assumptions— generally  his- 
torical—that could  prove  to  be  Incor- 
rect. The  major  variables  that  could 
change  this  picture  are  the  birth  rate 
and  the  average  life  expectancy.  To 
date,  the  recent  trend  in  these  varia- 
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bles  has  been  in  an  ominous  direction 
as  far  as  the  financial  support  of  our 
older  population  Is  concerned.  The 
birth  rate  has  undergone  a  substantial 
decline  while  medical  advances  have 
resulted  in  an  increasing  life  expectan- 
cy for  most  Americans.  There  Is  a  very 
real  chance  that  the  census  estimates 
of  national  age  distribution  may  un- 
derestimate the  growth  of  our  elderly 
population  in  the  next  century. 

Maintaining  current  benefit  levels 
and  retirement  practices  will  require 
either:  First,  a  reversal  of  current  de- 
mographic trends;  or  second,  a  dra- 
matic increase  In  national  productivi- 
ty. These  events  could  occur,  but  they 
seem  unlikely.  Indeed,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  recent  trends  of  in- 
creased life  expectancy  and  declining 
productivity  could  accelerate.  We  are 
running  up  against  some  severe  re- 
source constraints  that  could  further 
reduce  our  productive  capacity  and 
thereby  threaten  the  maintenance  of 
our  current  social  security  system. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY 

Between  1940  and  1973.  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  white  males  age  65  in- 
creased from  12.1  year  to  13.2  years. 
For  white  females,  the  increase  was 
from  13.6  to  17.3.  Life  expectancy  for 
nonwhite  males  increased  from  12.2 
years  to  13.1  years;  and  for  nonwhite 
females,  the  Increase  was  from  14  to 
16.2.  These  impressive  gains  could  be 
surpassed  by  advances  over  the  next 
50  years.  For  Instance,  a  medical 
breakthrough  that  reduced  heart  dis- 
ease deaths  by  half  could  extend  the 
life  of  an  average  65-year-old  male  by 
an  additional  2.4  years  and  add  2.5 
years  to  the  life  expectancy  of  the  av- 
erage 65-year-old  female.  If  heart  dis- 
ease could  be  eliminated  as  a  cause  of 
death,  both  male  and  female  65-year- 
olds  could  expect  to  live  more  than  6 
years  longer— from  one-third  to  one- 
half  longer  than  they  currently  can 
expect  to  live  after  they  reach  that 
age.  Medical  breakthroughs  of  this 
type  are  possible  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly exacerbate  the  problem  of  a 
growing,  needy,  aged  population. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  AND  RESOURCE 
DIMENSIONS 

No  less  an  authority  on  American 
business  than  Peter  Drucker  has  ob- 
served that  future  retirees'  claims  for 
benefits  can  be  satisfied  only  out  of 
the  production  of  the  future.  They  are 
dependent  on  the  capacity  of  the 
people  at  work  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
goods  and  services  for  them,  and  on 
the  willingness  of  the  productive  pop- 
ulation to  hand  the  surplus  over 
against  the  claims  of  the  retired 
people. 

Recent  history  with  Increased 
energy  costs  and  declining  productivi- 
ty raises  serious  questions  about 
whether  the  dramatic  rate  of  econom- 
ic growth  and  consumption  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  50  years  can  be 
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continued  over  the  next  50  years  and 
through  the  next  century.  The  Global 
2000  report  that  was  recently  issued 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  State  Department 
highlights  the  disturbing  trends  that 
are  occuring  in  the  worldwide  overcon- 
sumption  of  our  natural  resource  base 
for  economic  growth. 

Certainly,  it  is  possible  that  these 
trends  could  be  reversed  by  major 
technological  breakthroughs.  Identifi- 
cation and  rapid  implementation  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources  or  improved 
conservation  technologies,  massive  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  new 
service  sector  productivity  technology 
and  improved  worldwide  competition 
by  the  United  States  could  retum  the 
United  States  to  the  preeminent 
growth  experienced  over  the  last  100 
years.  However,  this  is  probably  a  best 
case  possibility  rather  than  a  probable 
future  for  our  economy.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  willing  to  plan  our  retire- 
ment future  on  the  basis  of  our  proba- 
ble economic  future,  not  on  best  case 
assumptions.  The  future  is  uncertain 
and  disturbing  enough  that  I  believe 
that  we  should  be  prepared  for  major 
problems  when  we  plan  for  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  designing  a  viable  retire- 
ment program  for  the  21st  century,  we 
need  to  pay  heed  to  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Pension 
Policy,  which  states: 

The  definition  of  retirement,  which  has 
been  thought  of  as  moving  from  full-time 
employment  to  full-time  leisure,  may  need 
to  be  revised: 

We  may  be  forced  to  consider  a  re- 
tirement future  for  Americans  that  in- 
volves a  continuing,  though  reduced, 
level  of  participation  In  the  work  force- 
throughout  their  retirement  years. 

IV.  THE  ECONOMIC  CASE  FOR  RETIREMENT 

I  Ijelieve  that  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  that  because  salary  and  other 
employment  benefits  do  not  compen- 
sate an  individual  adequately  for  his 
nonproductive  years  and  do  not  allow 
sufficient  savings  for  these  years,  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  Govemment  to 
insure  that  both  industry  and  the  em- 
ployee set  wages  aside,  through  the 
social  security  payroll  tax,  to  replace 
an  employee's  future  reduced  earning 
capacity.  However,  this  argument  be- 
comes increasingly  disputable  when  it 
is  argued  that  the  goal  of  retirement 
should  be  a  100-percent  replacement 
of  preretirement  income.  Very  few  in- 
dividuals who  reach  age  65  lose  all  po- 
tential to  earn  Income.  In  a  theoretical 
sense,  individuals  should  be  covered  by 
contributions  based  on  the  wear  and 
tear  of  their  productive  capacities  and 
should  receive  Increasing  benefits  as 
their  capacity  to  earn  is  reduced.  I  can 
see  no  strictly  economic  justification 
for  a  govemment  syst«m  that  compen- 
sates equally  those  who  choose  not  to 
work  and  those  who  are  Incapable  of 
work.   The  Congress   has   recognized 
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this  distinction  is  some  degree  by 
adding  disability  provisions  to  the  gen- 
eral social  security  system. 

Moving  from  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical,  there  is  no  way  to  adequate- 
ly evaluate  every  individual's  reasona- 
ble work  history  expectations  and  to 
tailor  a  retirement  plan  to  each  indi- 
vidual's needs  and  work  capacity. 
Some  general  standards,  like  the  age 
65  retirement  standard,  need  to  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  and  objectively.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  such  standards 
should  be  reasonably  linked  to  an  indi- 
vidual's contributions  to  the  retire- 
ment system,  as  the  current  social  se- 
curity benefits  are.  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  should  not  be  re- 
stricted in  such  a  way  that  they  drive 
productive  and  interested  workers  out 
of  the  work  force,  as  I  believe  the 
social  security  system  mistakenly  does. 
The  national  retirement  system 
should  in  some  way  recognize  that  not 
all  people  have  equal  work  capacity 
and  that  some  people  in  hazardous  or 
extremely  burdensome  occupations 
simply  wear  out  earlier  than  others 
do. 

V.  CONCLUSIOM 

Like  many  others,  I  have  come  to 
the  House  floor  to  express  my  views 
on  the  Nation's  social  security  crisis.  I 
am  convinced  that  over  the  longer 
term,  this  is  a  crisis  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  amount  of  reform  or 
fine  tuning  of  the  social  security 
system  alone.  Declining  birth  rates, 
coupled  with  increased  life  expectancy 
have  set  into  motion  a  long-term  crisis 
for  America.  Our  population  is  aging 
and  we  will  be  unable  to  support  a 
large  group  of  retirees  through  social 
security  alone  without  imposing  severe 
taxes  on  our  Nation's  youth. 

In  my  comments  today,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  history  of  retirement 
policy  in  America,  the  nature  of  the 
current  aging  crisis  in  America,  the 
possible  resource  and  technological  di- 
mensions of  this  problem  and  the  eco- 
nomic ease  for  considering  a  Govern- 
ment role  in  plaiming  for  old  age 
income.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  cur- 
rent systems  can  meet  the  challenge 
ahead.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  take  the  type  of  broad  perspective 
that  I  have  outlined  when  dealing 
with  our  aging  crisis. 

I  believe  that  this  crisis  can  only  be 
solved  by  a  comprehensive  approach 
that  considers  private  pension  and  sav- 
ings programs  as  well  as  social  security 
and  that  also  addresses  the  plight  of 
older  citizens  who  desire  work  and  are 
capable  of  working.  I  also  believe  that 
the  momentous  and  fundamental 
change  that  such  an  approach  re- 
quires can  only  be  made  with  a  long 
lead  time  that  provides  working  Amer- 
icans with  adequate  notice  of  the 
changes  that  may  be  necessary. 

Addressing  these  issues  means  that 
we  must  reevaluate  the  nature  of  re- 
tirement. We  must  be  especially  con- 
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cemed    about    the    role    of    work    in 
America's  retirement  future.* 


WHY  DO  THE  LIBERAL  HUMANI- 
TARIANS IGNORE  IRAN 
TODAY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  Of  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
three  recent  articles  concerning  the 
Khomeini  regime  in  Iran.  The  first  ap- 
peared on  September  24  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  was  entitled  "Shah's 
Sister  Views  Events  in  Iran  with  Bit- 
terness and  Grief."  The  second  article 
appearing  on  September  24  in  the  New 
York  Times  was  entitled  "Khomeini 
Calls  for  Purge  of  Leftist  Schoolchil- 
dren." The  last  article  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Svm  on  September  28  and 
was  entitled  "Revolutionized  Iranian 
children  now  oppose  Khomeini;  some 
executed." 

The  articles  set  forth  what  has  be- 
fallen Iran  since  the  maniac  Khomeini 
has  come  to  power.  Not  only  has  his 
regime  officially  executed  well  over 
1,000  people  in  the  last  2  years,  but 
now  he  has  turned  his  wrath  upon 
helpless  schoolchildren,  some  of  them 
only  12  years  old.  While  we  do  not 
have  accurate  figures  on  the  total 
number  of  Iranians  executed,  but  not 
officially  announced,  the  number  is 
believed  to  be  several  thousand. 

As  the  Shah's  sister  appropriately 
asks,  where  are  the  human  rights  law- 
yers who  were  so  active  during  the 
Shah's  reign?  Now  that  Khomeini  is 
killing  thousands,  where  are  the  liber- 
als who  demanded  the  overthrow  of 
the  Shah  for  incarcerating  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition?  Is  a  regime 
that  executes  children  somehow  less 
reprehensible  than  a  regime  that  im- 
prisons marxist  terrorists?  Why  have 
we  heard  nothing  from  Amnesty  Inter- 
national over  these  recent  events?  Or 
do  they  only  attack  conservative  secu- 
lar regimes  that  are  pro- Western,  but 
not  conservative  religious  ones  that 
have  declared  themselves  our  enemy? 
Anyone  who  has  developed  a  sense  of 
political,  religious  and  human  values 
opposes  restrictions  on  basic  freedoms, 
especially  when  it  involves  the  loss  of 
our   ultimate   freedom— the   right   to 
live.    It   is,   therefore,    all   the   more 
vexing    that    the    traditional    himian 
rights   establishment   is   silent   while 
Khomeini  murders  his  fellow  country- 
men.   If   they    hope   to    retain    their 
credibility,  the  human  rights  estab- 
lishment must  demonstrate  a  sense  of 
balance.  They  must  apply  their  princi- 
ples to  all  regimes.  But  alas,  I  have 
just  recalled  that  they  do.not  have  the 
time    for    balance    and    true    justice. 
They  are  too  busy  attacking  El  Salva- 
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dor  this  week.  South  Korea  next  week, 
and  maybe  Argentina  thereafter. 

This  selectivity  may  let  them  sleep 
at  night,  but  it  would  not  help  the  op- 
pressed or  the  dead  in  Iran,  Vietnam, 
Kampuchea,  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
Cuba. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  24.  19811 

Shah's  Sister  Views  Evehts  ih  Irak  With 

Bitterness  and  Oriet 

(By  Edward  Cody) 
Paris.  Sept.  23.— Prom  the  sad  luxury  of  a 
guarded  Paris  apartment.  Princess  Ashraf 
Pahlavi  spends  her  days  looking  back  at  her 
twin  brother's  former  empire,  now  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  a  country  at  war 
with  itself. 

Increasingly,  as  the  Tehran  government 
meets  terrorist  opposition  with  bloody  retri- 
bution, the  news  from  home  brings  grief,  de- 
spair and  more  bitterness  to  a  woman  who 
shared  the  shah's  flight,  his  embarrassing 
search  for  a  refuge  and.  she  feels,  his  be- 
trayal by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter. 

"I  would  like  to  know,"  she  said  in  an 
interview,  "where  are  the  human  rights  law- 
yers who  In  my  brother's  time  were  making 
such  a  fuss  over  a  simple  arrest  or  so-called 
Infringements  on  freedom  of  the  press  and 
things  like  that,  Where  are  they?  Why  are 
they  Keeping  silent  now?  I  would  like  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  world,  to  the  Interna- 
tional community.  Why  do  they  remain 
silent?  Where  is  Amnesty  International 
now?" 

She  added.  In  soft,  subdued  French:  "It 

hurts  me  to  see  my  people  killed  like  this." 

Although  she  Is  regal  and  elegant  at  61, 

the    princess   looks   to   a   visitor   like   she 

Indeed  has  been  hurt. 

By  the  revolution: 

"In  my  opinion,  it  was  not  a  revolution.  It 
was  a  revolt  and  a  foreign  conspiracy  of  red 
[communlstsl  and  black  [moslem  clergy] 
from  abroad." 

By  the  distance  between  Iran  and  Its 
former  monarchy,  represented  by  the 
shah's  21-year-old  son  Rezs  In  his  Cairo 
exile: 

"We  need  a  military  coup  first.  Then  we 
can  restore  democracy  and  the  constitution 
that  we  have  had  since  1906.  We  already 
have  a  king— Reza  II— who  succeeded  his 
father  legitimately." 

By  the  Carter  administration's  refusal  of 
her  brother  after  Ayatollah  Khomeini  took 
over  In  Iran: 

"If  my  brother  died  so  fast,  if  his  death 
was  before  its  time.  It  Is  because  the  Carter 
administration  did  not  let  him  get  proper 
medical  treatment.  I  don't  say  there  could 
have  been  a  miracle,  that  he  would  have 
lived  forever,  but  he  would  have  lived  for 
five  or  six  years  more.  And  for  that.  It  was 
the  Carter  administration,  and  I  condemn 
them  severely  for  that." 

Shah  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi,  stricken 
with  cancer  In  several  organs,  died  13 
months  ago  in  a  Cairo  military  hospital 
beside  the  Nile  after  an  operation  on  his 
spleen.  Behind  him  were  37  years  on  the 
Iranian  throne  during  which  he  was  singled 
out  by  the  United  States  as  its  major  ally  in 
the  Middle  East  until  the  Islamic  revolution 
drove  him  from  power. 

In  the  princess's  view,  Carter  and  his  na- 
tional security  adviser.  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnski. 
also  deserve  much  of  the  blame  for  his 
downfall  and  the  turmoil  that  has  since 
grlpi>ed  Iran. 

"Six  months  before  all  these  things  hap- 
pened, Mr.  Carter  was  in  our  house,  and  he 
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gave  so  much  praise  to  my  brother,  saying 
he  was  the  greatest  leader  in  the  world  and 
that  we  should  follow  his  advice,  and  that 
Iran  was  an  island  of  security."  she  said,  re- 
calling Carter's  Tehran  visit  on  New  Year's 
Eve  1977.  "How  could  they  think,  six 
months  later,  that  he  was  a  tyrant  and  a 
despot  and  a  dictator  and  that  they  had  to 
get  rid  of  him?" 

The  princess,  who  was  reported  to  have 
played  an  active  advisory  role  during  her 
brother's  final  days  on  the  throne,  con- 
demned what  effort  the  Carter  White 
House  did  make  as  bumbling  and  ineffec- 
tive. 

"Between  Carter,  Brzezinskl  and  the  SUte 
Department,  there  was  never  aiiy  coordina- 
tion," she  said,  "and  meanwhile,  my  country 
was  coming  apart." 

After  summer  in  her  villa  at  Juan-les-Pins 
on  the  French  Riviera,  the  princess  is  back 
in  Paris  for  a  time.  Later  she  will  move  on 
to  her  New  York  apartment,  she  says,  and 
In  the  meantime  she  Is  receiving  the  monar- 
chist opposition  leaders  who  have  made 
Paris  their  base  and  who  are  trying  to  orga- 
nize a  military  coup  In  Iran. 

Her  French-educated  daughter.  Princess 
Azadeh.  devotes  most  of  her  time  to  work 
among  young  monarchist  exiles,  leading  a 
group  that  puts  out  its  own  newspapter  and 
Is  associated  with  former  Gen.  Bahram  Ayr- 
yana.  The  group  is  best  known  for  participa- 
tion In  the  hijacking  last  month  of  one  of 
three  French-built  Iranian  missile  boat«  off 
Spain  as  they  were  being  delivered  to  the 
Iranian  Navy. 

Aside  from  a  burst  of  publicity  surround- 
ing the  hijacking,  however,  most  attention 
has  focused  on  former  president  Abol 
Hassan  Bani-Sadr  and  Massoud  Rajavl, 
leader  of  the  leftist  Mujaheddln-e-Khalq 
guerrillas,  who  fled  Iran  together  and 
sought  exile  here  July  29. 

Perhaps  with  that  in  mind.  Princess 
Ashraf  Invited  The  Washington  Post  for  an 
Interview  to  "speak  openly,  to  say  what  I 
have  In  my  heart,  what  I  think."  Bani-Sadr 
and  Rajavl  have  ample  funds  from  Libya 
and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
to  finance  their  opposition,  she  charged, 
while  "on  this  side  of  the  opposition  we 
don't  have  any  money." 

"All  those  stories  about  the  billions  of  the 
royal  family  are  not  true."  she  added.  "We 
are  not  comfortable.  It  takes  money  to  do 
anything,  even  to  have  an  army,  a  comman- 
do group.  It  takes  money,  and  we  don't  have 
it." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  24, 1981] 

Khomeini  Calls  for  Purge  op  Leptist 

Schoolchildren 

London,  Sept.  23  (Reuters).— Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomeini  called  today  for  a 
purge  of  left-wing  students  and  teachers  as 
10  million  Iranians  started  the  new  school 
year. 

In  a  message  broadcast  by  the  Teheran 
radio,  Iran's  revolutionary  leader  urged 
loyal  students  and  their  Instructors  to  expel 
opponents  of  his  Moslem  fundamentalist 
regime. 

Reached  by  telephone,  parents  of  children 
as  young  as  7  said  they  had  had  to  sign  a 
commitment  that  their  children  would  not 
take  part  In  political  activities  or  even  ideo- 
logical discussions  while  at  school. 

'It  is  incumbent  on  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents," Ayatollah  Khomeini  said,  "to  do 
their  best  to  Identify  corrupt  elements  and 
to  cleanse  schools  of  the  dirt  of  these 
people." 
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DEMONSTRATIONS  BY  STUDENTS 

The  Teheran  radio  said  millions  of  stu- 
dents briefly  attended  their  classes  and 
then  took  part  In  nationwide  marches  dem- 
onstrating support  for  the  clergy-dominated 
Government.  Teheran  resldente  described 
the  marches  as  small  and  peaceful,  despite 
official  fears  of  clashes  between  students  of 
different  political  views. 

During  today's  mass  raUies  pro-Govern- 
ment students  shouted:  'Heretic  hypocrites 
must  be  expelled  from  schools!"  This  was  an 
allusion  to  supporters  of  the  radical  Peo- 
ple's Mujahedeen  organization.  Most  of  the 
1.000  Iranians  reportedly  put  to  death  for 
anti-Govemmnent  activities  In  the  last 
three  months  were  believed  to  have  been 
Mujahedeen  members. 

The  Teheran  radio  said  today  that  22 
more  leftists  had  been  put  to  death  in  the 
continuing  wave  of  executions.  The  official 
Pars  press  a«ency  also  said  that  some  Muja- 
hedeen members  were  killed  when  their  Te- 
heran hideout  was  blown  up  by  a  home- 
made bomb. 

The  Ayatollah 's  message,  which  marked 
the  first  time  he  had  asked  formally  for  a 
purge  of  school  children,  also  demanded 
that  university  professors  purge  what  he 
called  "dependents  on  the  East  and  West  su- 
perjjowers." 

PURGE  OP  TEACHERS 

Thousands  of  university  professors  and 
school  teachers  were  purged  last  year  after 
a  call  by  Ayatollah  Khomeini  for  a  cultural 
revolution  and  "Islamlzation"  of  the  educa- 
tion system,  and  Iranian  universities  are 
still  closed. 

All  Akbar  Parvaresh,  the  Education  Minis- 
ter, speaking  to  a  student  rally  at  Teheran 
University,  urged  the  establishment  of  Intel- 
ligence departments  in  schools  and  the  ex- 
plusion  of  nonfundamentallst  students. 

Iranian  sources  quoted  officials  of  the 
Education  Ministry  as  saying  that  some 
teachers  had  refused  to  accept  up  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  former  students  because  of 
their  left-wing  leanings. 

Some  parents  who  went  to  school  with 
their  children  this  morning  said  teachere 
had  banned  the  use  of  felt-tipped  pens  and 
that  students  possessing  them  would  be  ex- 
pelled. The  pens  are  often  used  by  students 
to  write  slogans  on  walls. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  28.  1981] 

REVoLirrioNizED  Iranian  Children  Now 
Oppose  Khomeini;  Some  Executed 

Beirut,  Lebanon  (AP).— Iran's  schoolchil- 
dren, once  swept  up  In  the  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  monarchy,  now  are  appearing 
in  the  ranks  of  leftists  devoted  to  toppling 
Ayatollah  RuboUah  Khomeini's  fundamen- 
talist Islamic  regime.  Scores  have  been  re- 
ported Imprisoned,  tortured  or  executed. 

Teenagers  and  even  young  children  march 
at  the  forefront  of  demonstrations  against 
the  clergy's  tight  grip  on  day-to-day  life. 
They  distribute  leaflets  denouncing  the 
hundreds  of  executions  of  Mujahadeen 
Khalq  guerrillas  and  other  leftists  who  are 
waging  the  terror  campaign  of  bombings 
and  assassinations  against  Khomeini  loyal- 
ists. 

Revolutionary  officials,  including  Tehran 
Prosecutor  General  AssadoUah  Lajavardi. 
have  called  for  the  execution  of  "even  a  12- 
year-old  child  if  that  child  participates  in  an 
armed  demonstration." 

Ayatollah  Khomeini  himself,  in  radio 
broadcasts,  exhorts  schoolchildren  to 
inform  on  fellow  pupils  who  harbor 
thoughts  harmful  to  his  theocracy. 
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"Nearly  200  fighting  Mujahadeen  children 
have  been  executed  In  the  past  few  days," 
the  Mujahadeen  Khalqs  leader.  Massoud 
Rajavl,  said  in  a  statement  from  his  exile  In 
Paris. 

Contacted  later  by  the  Associated  Press, 
he  said  he  had  learned  that  "30  of  my  sis- 
ters, chUdren  belonging  to  the  Majahadeen 
MUitla  Girls,"  had  gone  before  firing 
squads.  Their  ages  ranged  from  9  to  14  he 
said  he  was  told. 

Education  Minister  All-Akbar  Paryaresh, 
in  a  telephone  conversation  with  the  Ap! 
denied  that  schoolchildren  as  young  as  12 
have  been  executed. 

"This  is  not  the  case  at  all."  he  said,  but 
he  did  not  respond  to  the  question  of 
whether  high  school  students  were  execut- 
ed. 

Mr.  Parvaresh.  one  of  the  five  Khomeini 
disciples  running  for  president  in  Friday's 
election  to  replace  the  assassinated  Moham- 
mad All  Rajai.  said  some  high  schoolers 
'"who  are  fighters  against  Islam  have  been 
arrested  and  are  In  prison."' 

But  he  said  It  was  too  early  to  tell  how 
many  students  have  been  Imprisoned,  be- 
cause schools  opened  for  the  faU  semester 
on  Wednesday. 

Several  Iranian  sources,  who  stayed  out  of 
politics  during  the  late  shahs  regime  and 
continued  that  aloofness  after  his  downfall 
in  1979,  told  the  AP  they  had  personal 
knowledge  of  30  Tehran  high  school  girls 
being  executed  earlier  this  month. 

These  sources,  interviewed  here  and  con- 
tacted by  telephone  In  Tehran,  said  they 
knew  some  of  the  girls  and  their  families. 

They  said  the  girls  were  accused  of  be- 
longing to  the  Mujahadeen  Khalq  and  dis- 
tributing Its  literature  at  their  school  last 
spring.  They  were  rounded  up  and  taken  to 
Evin  Prison,  and  executed  two  days  later, 
the  sources  said. 

An  Iranian  woman,  recounting  a  separate 
case,  said  a  12-year-old  girl  in  the  class  of  a 
teacher  friend  was  executed  for  writing 
""death  to  Khomeini"  on  a  wall. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  to  mu^e  dissent 
in  the  schools,  some  high  school  pupils  have 
been  arrested  and  tortured,  sources  told  the 
AP. 

One  case  cited  by  a  young  Iranian  man  re- 
cently arrived  here  involved  a  19-year-old 
who  graduated  from  Tehran  high  school 
last  spring.  The  teenager  was  arrested  at  his 
home  and  accused  of  distributing  Mujaha- 
deen leaflets  at  school. 

After  refusing  to  confess  to  plotting  to  kill 
Islamic  Revolutionary  Guards,  the  traveler 
said,  interrogators  burned  the  young  man's 
right  arm,  left  leg  and  back  with  cigarettes. 
The  traveler  said  he  saw  the  scars,  which 
spelled  out  the  sentence:  "The  Revolution- 
ary Guard  is  victorious  and  his  enemy  is 
dead,"  which  takes  24  letters  to  spell  In 
Iran's  Parsi  language. 

A  half-dozen  other  Iranians  contacted  by 
telephone  all  reported  there  were  reports 
circulating  in  Tehran  that  up  to  70,000  high 
schoolers  had  been  barred  from  school  this 
fall.  One  source  said  a  low-ranking  Educa- 
tion Ministry  official  had  verified  this. 

Education  Minister  Parvaresh,  asked 
about  It,  said:  "Those  who  are  fighten 
against  Islam  and  the  Islamic  Republic  were 
not  competent  and  did  not  register  [for 
classes]." 

He  said  he  did  not  know  how  many  were 
banned  but  "they  are  a  very,  very  small 
number."* 
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ACID  RAIN:  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
THREAT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MIRRESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  arti- 
cle taken  from  the  current  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine  on  the  se- 
rious and  continually  damaging  prob- 
lem of  acid  precipitation.  I  believe  this 
article  is  an  extremely  beneficial  and 
enlightening  source  that  covers  the 
damage  acid  rain  causes  to  our  envi- 
ronment as  well  as  to  wildlife  and  pos- 
sibly humans.  It  has  even  affected  the 
very  building  we  are  gathered  in,  the 
U.S.  Capitol  and  many  of  the  histori- 
cal monuments  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  article  mentions  that  problems 
due  to  acid  rain  exist  in  many  States, 
some  of  which  are  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan, New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Idaho. 
Montana.  California.  Washington. 
Maine.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  areas  suffering  from  acid  precipi- 
tation. Many  more  are  known  and 
countless  areas  are  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. Acid  rain  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
taken  lightly.  It  is  an  ominous,  silent 
kiUer  quietly  eating  away  our  natural 
resources  and  killing  our  wildlife  right 
before  our  eyes.  As  the  title  of  the  fol- 
lowing article  suggests,  acid  rain  is 
truly  "An  American  Tragedy"  that  we 
must  direct  our  attention  to  and  re- 
solve as  quickly  as  possible. 

[Prom  Sports  Illustrated.  September  21. 

1981] 

An  Amsricam  Tragedy 

(By  Robert  H.  Boyle) 

A  chemical  leprosy  is  eating  away  at  the 
face  of  the  U.S.  It's  popularly  known  as  acid 
rain,  but  rain  isn't  the  only  culprit. 

The  true  name  for  this  phenomenon  is 
acid  precipitation.  In  addition  to  acid  rain,  it 
includes  acid  snow,  acid  sleet,  acid  hail,  acid 
frost,  acid  rime,  acid  fog.  acid  mist,  acid  dew 
and  "dry"  deposits  of  acid  particles,  aerosols 
and  gases.  And  it's  not  only  this  country's 
problem.  It  is.  however,  the  responsibility  of 
the  U.S.— as  both  perpetrator  and  victim  of 
this  ecological  crime— to  recognize  the  ex- 
treme dangers  of  acid  precipitation  and  to 
take  steps  to  remedy  it  before  it  becomes  so 
pervasive  as  to  be  irreversible. 

Acid  precipitation  is  caused  by  the  emis- 
sion of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels.  Natural 
sources,  such  as  volcanoes  and  mud  flats, 
can  emit  sulfur  dioxide  into  the  air,  but 
their  contribution  is  small.  'About  90%  of 
the  sulfur  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  north- 
eastern United  States  comes  from  man- 
made  sources."  says  Dr.  George  R.  Hendrey, 
leader  of  the  Environmental  Sciences  Group 
at  the  Brookhaven  (N.Y.)  National  Labora- 
tory. 

Once  aloft,  the  sulfur  dioxide  and  the  ni- 
trogen oxides  can  be  transformed  into  sulfu- 
ric and  nitric  acids  by  reacting  with  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  and  air  currents  can 
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carry  them  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands, 
of  miles  from  their  source.  When  these 
acids  precipitate  to  earth,  they  can  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  lands  and  waters  that 
have  little  natural  buffering  capacity. 

Acid  precipitation  can  kill  fish  and  other 
aquatic  life  outright.  In  Scandinavia,  which 
is  downwind  of  pollution  pumped  into  the 
skies  in  Western  Europe,  it  has  already  de- 
stroyed fish  life  in  5.000  lakes  in  southwest- 
em  Sweden  and  in  seven  Atlantic  salmon 
rivers  and  1,500  lakes  in  southern  Norway. 

Acid  precipitation  can  have  damaging  ef- 
fects on  human  health. 

Acid  precipitation  may  pose  a  menace  to 
crops  and  forests. 

Acid  deposition  is  already  disfiguring 
buildings  and  monuments,  including  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 

Acid  precipitation,  according  to  many  sci- 
entists, is  now  the  single  most  important  en- 
viroimiental  problem  in  North  America.  It's 
no  Tellico  Dam  vs.  snaildarter  issue,  in 
which  an  obscure  branch  of  the  biological 
tree  was  threatened  by  technology.  Rather, 
acid  precipitation  is  a  problem  of  towering 
dimensions.  DDT  contamination  posed  seri- 
ous problems  in  this  country,  but  it  couldn't 
match  acid  precipitation's  capacity  for  de- 
struction on  so  many  fronts  and  on  such  an 
overwhelming  scale. 

Think  this  kind  of  stuff  is  hyperbole?  In 
Canada,  where  the  province  of  Ontario 
alone  has  lost  an  estimated  4.000  lakes  and 
could  lose  another  48.000  in  the  next  two 
decades,  there's  an  urgent  need  to  curb  the 
sources  of  the  pollution,  many  of  them  lo- 
cated in  the  U.S..  that  have  created  such 
devastation  and  dismal  prospects.  But 
there's  precious  little  indication  that  Wash- 
ington is  going  to  act.  On  the  contrary, 
there's  every  indication  that  the  Reagan 
Administration,  whose  Clean  Air  Act  Work- 
ing Group  is  chaired  by  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt,  is  planning  to  gut  that  act 
when  it  comes  up  for  renewal  or  amend- 
ment in  Congress  this  session.  The  Clean 
Air  Act,  which  as  written  in  1970  doesn't 
really  address  the  problem  of  acid  precipita- 
tion, needs  strengthening,  not  gutting— es- 
pecially by  the  inclusion  of  measures  to  cur- 
tall  acid  precipitation.  The  revised  law 
should  require,  among  other  things,  the 
burning  of  low-sulfur  coal,  the  Installation 
of  scrubbers  at  critical  plants,  investment  in 
alternative  energy  sources  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  emissions  standards  on  a  region- 
al—or  'bubble  "—basis.  The  costs  would  be 
very  little  compared  to  the  rate  hikes  im- 
posed in  recent  years  by  OPEC.  A  2%  sur- 
charge on  the  average  utility  bill  in  the  East 
would  get  rid  of  half  the  sulfur  dioxide  in 
the  region.  These  aren't  far-out  figures  ad- 
vanced by  some  wild-eyed  ecofreak:  they're 
from  the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Air  Quality,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  President. 

In  the  U.S..  acid  precipitation  falls  almost 
continuously  on  the  ecologically  vulnerable 
lands  and  waters  of  West  Virginia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Vermont.  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine:  in  short,  the  182,496-square-mile 
northeast  quadrant  of  the  U.S.  Acid  precipi- 
tation has  destroyed  trout  streams,  trout 
ponds  and  bass  lakes,  which  is  unsettling  if 
not  disastrous;  it  is  also  very  close  to  render- 
ing the  Quabbin  Reservoir,  which  serves 
more  than  two  million  people  in  the  metro- 
politan Boston  area,  an  economic  disaster. 
The  cost  to  keep  the  water  potable  in  years 
to  come  promises  to  be  enormous.  As  Alan 
VanArsdale  of  the  Massachusetts  pepart- 
ment  of  EnvironmenUl  Quality  Engineering 
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explains.  "Our  charge  is  to  provide  good 
water  and.  of  course,  we'll  do  that.  But  as 
the  reservoir  gets  worse,  the  cost  goes  way 
up.  Who  wants  to  treat  a  39-square-mile 
lake?" 

This  Is  a  point  often  overlooked  by  the 
Reagan  Administration:  Environmental  con- 
sciousness often  makes  good  economic 
sense.  In  the  classic  pay-me-now-or-pay-me- 
later  scenario,  the  costs  the  enviroiunent  is 
not  exacting  today  from  the  industries  con- 
tributing to  the  acid  rain  problem,  it  will 
claim  tomorrow  from  the  public  sector  to 
clean  up  the  resultant  mess. 

An  official  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  recently  told  Senator  George 
Mitchell  of  Maine  that  the  Administration 
isn't  going  to  take  any  action  as  long  as  acid 
precipitation  was  confined  to  the  Northeast. 
But  that  part  of  the  U.S.  isn't  the  only  af- 
fected area.  Southeastern  states,  from  Flori- 
da to  Kentucky,  are  being  hit  by  the  same 
mess.  Some  rain  that  falls  on  Raleigh.  N.C. 
is  more  acid  than  white  vinegar;  The  Char- 
lotte Observer  routinely  reports  on  rain 
acidity  on  its  weather  page;  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  T>arkway  has  l>ecome  known  as  the 
Gray  Ridge  Parkway  because  of  air-pollut- 
ing ammonium  sulfate,  a  form  of  acid  pre- 
cipitation. 

Acid  precipitation,  often  at  levels  that 
have  been  associated  with  the  beginning  of 
lake  acidification  in  Scandinavia,  is  now  fall- 
ing on  sensitive  lands  and  waters  in  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota.  It  is  also  falling  in  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana.  Califor- 
nia and  Washington. 

That  the  bam  door  is  still  wide  open  after 
several  prize  horses  have  escaped  seems  ir- 
relevant to  the  very  people  who  are  charged 
with  guarding  the  door.  No  portion  of  the 
U.S.  has  been  harder  hit  than  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  in  upstate  New  York.  The 
Adlrondacks  He  in  an  area  affected  by  pol- 
luted air  masses  coming  from  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,  southem  Canada  and  the 
Middle  West.  What  has  happened  in  the  Ad- 
lrondacks is  a  preview  of  what  might  occur 
elsewhere. 

"It's  insidious."  says  C.  V.  Bowes  Jr..  the 
owner  of  Covewood  Lodge,  a  resort  on  Big 
Moose  Lake  in  the  western  Adlrondacks. 
Bowes  is  standing  in  the  living  room  of  his 
house  looking  out  at  the  acid  waters  of  Big 
Moose,  one  of  212  Adirondack  lakes  and 
ponds  that  have  so  far  been  documented  as 
acidified.  It  was  on  Big  Moose.  In  1906.  that 
Chester  Gillette  drowned  his  lover.  Grace 
Brown,  thereby  providing  Theodore  Dreiser 
with  the  basis  for  an  American  Tragedy,  an 
ironically  prophetic  title  in  view  of  what  has 
happened  in  recent  years.  The  still  pristine- 
appearing  lake  is  now  so  acid  that  swimmers 
sometimes  emerge  with  bloodshot  eyes. 
Except  for  the  few  odd  fish  that  hover 
about  spring  holes  in  the  bottom,  the  trout 
are  gone. 

"I  can  remember  how  good  the  fishing 
was."  Bowes  says.  "Then.  30  years  ago,  it 
slowly  started  to  tail  off.  First  the  state 
blamed  it  on  the  big  blowdown  of  1950, 
when  we  lost  75  percent  of  our  coniferous 
trees  in  the  aftermath  of  a  hurricane.  The 
state  said  that  the  downed  trees  made  the 
water  poorer  for  fish.  No  one  suspected 
what  was  wrong,  but  we  should  have  known 
something  was  crazy  when  the  trout  the 
state  stocked  would  run  out  of  the  lake 
down  the  outlet  to  the  Moose  River.  The 
state  next  blamed  the  beaver.  The  conserva- 
tion department  said  the  beaver  were  warm- 
ing up  the  water  by  damming  tributary 
streams-,  and  the  department  began  dyna- 
miting dam  after  dam.  dozens  of  them.  Acid 
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rain  was  never  mentioned.  We  never  even 
heard  about  acid  rain  until  five  years  ago. 
when  we  started  reading  about  the  trouble 
in  Sweden  and  Canada." 

By  his  own  account,  Bowes  should  have 
known  better.  Before  he  bought  Covewood 
Lodge,  a  rustic  hotel,  in  1951.  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional naturalist  on  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society.  Even  after  Bowes 
left  Audubon,  he  ran  field  trips  to  Central 
and  South  America,  the  Caribbean  and 
Africa.  But  for  all  of  his  expertise  in  the 
workings  of  the  world  around  him.  he 
admits  he  didn't  have  a  glimmer  about  acid 
precipitation  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  incident  that  opened  Bowes's  eyes  oc- 
curred only  a  year  ago,  at  the  start  of  the 
tourist  season.  In  July  and  August,  when 
business  is  hectic  at  the  Lodge.  Bowes,  his 
wife,  Diane,  and  their  two  young  daughters, 
Kimberly  and  Rebecca,  move  out  of  their 
house  and  live  in  an  apartment  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  hotel.  They  are  downstairs  run- 
ning the  hotel  all  day  and  use  the  apart- 
ment only  at  night.  One  evening  in  July 
1980,  Kimberly  and  Rebecca  turned  on  the 
faucet  in  the  apartment  to  get  a  drink  of 
water.  They  complained  that  it  tasted 
"funny."  Indeed  it  did.  and  analysis  diclosed 
that  it  contained  five  times  the  State 
Health  Department's  permissible  amount  of 
lead  and  three  times  the  permissible 
amount  of  copper.  It  was  determined  that 
acid  precipitates  entering  the  spring  that 
supplied  the  water  for  Bowes's  hotel  had 
leached  the  metals  from  the  building's 
plumbing  in  poisonous  amounts. 

The  lead  and  copper  could  be  tasted  in  the 
water  from  the  apartment  faucet  because 
the  water  had  been  sitting  in  the  pipe  all 
day.  Bowes  checked  all  the  water  pipes  on 
his  property.  All  but  one— a  pip>e  In  Bowes's 
own  house— had  highly  acidic  water.  Bowes 
was  puzzled  by  this  until  he  leamed  that 
the  contractor  who  had  built  the  well  serv- 
ing only  the  family's  house  had  used  lime- 
stone around  its  tiling.  The  limestome  neu- 
tralized the  acid  in  the  water.  By  construct- 
ing limestone  filter  beds  for  the  Lodge's 
water  supply.  Bowes  was  able  to  correct  the 
problem.  Which  only  begs  the  question: 
How  many  people  dependent  on  wells  in  the 
Adirondaclvi),  and  other  places  where  acid 
precipitation  comes  into  contact  with 
metals,  know  what's  in  their  water?  And 
what's  the  consimnption  of  that  water  doing 
to  those  who  drink  it? 

Five  miles  up  the  road  from  Covewood 
Lodge  in  the  hamlet  of  Big  Moose,  Bill  Mar- 
leau  sits  in  an  armchair  in  the  living  room 
of  his  small  farm  house.  He's  ticking  off  the 
lakes  In  the  area  that  have  been  acidified, 
including  Woods  Lake,  where  he  has  had  a 
small  cabin  for  years.  Except  for  the  three 
years  he  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II,  Marleau  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Big  Moose.  He's  of  the  opinion  that  acid 
precipitation  has  an  even  more  widespread 
effect  on  the  region  than  has  yet  been  docu- 
mented. Marleau  isn't  a  scientist.  He  doesn't 
have  data  printouts  to  substantiate  his 
views.  But  he's  a  state  forest  ranger— he  has 
been  one  for  33  years— and  until  the  fishing 
collapsed,  he  was  an  ardent  angler. 

"Almost  everything  is  down,"  says  Mar- 
leau. "Everything.  Acid  rain  affects  the 
birds  that  feed  on  fish,  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  fish.  The  way  I  look  at  it, 
everything  in  nature  is  dependent  on  food, 
and  when  you  reduce  the  food  supply  of 
those  birds  and  animals,  it  affects  other 
birds  and  animals  that  aren't  directly  de- 
pendent on  aquatic  insects  and  fish. 

"The  snowshoe  rabbit  Is  down,  the  fox  is 
way  down,  deer  are  down,  way  down,  the 
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bobcat  is  down,  the  raccoon  is  down.  Even 
the  porcupine  is  disappearing.  Bear  is 
fairly  plentiful,  but  of  course  a  bear  is  like  a 
pig.  It  will  eat  anything  from  bark  to  gar- 
bage. Frogs  and  crayfish  are  way  down. 
Kingfisher,  osprey,  gulls,  they're  all  down. 
The  loon  has  disappeared.There  are  no  may- 
flies, and  darning  needles  are  way  down. 
There  used  to  be  clouds  of  them  when  there 
were  thick  hatches  of  mosquitoes.  The  mos- 
quitoes are  nothing  like  when  I  was  a  kid. 

"You  don't  see  fish  jump  anymore.  There 
are  no  fish  to  jump,  and  even  if  there  were, 
there'd  be  no  Insects  to  make  them  jump.  It 
gets  to  a  point  where  you're  going  to  have 
to  play  God  again  and  start  all  over  by 
making  the  environment  comfortable  for 
the  littlest  insect." 

Acidity  is  measured  on  the  pH— literally, 
potential  of  Hydrogen— scale,  which  runs 
from  acidic  at  its  low  end  to  alkaline  at  the 
high.  Every  value  below  7.  the  neutral  point. 
Is  increasingly  acidic.  The  pH  scale  is  expo- 
nential, so  that  pH  4.6  is  10  times  more 
acidic  than  pH  5.6.  and  pH  3.6  Is  100  times 
more  acidic. 

"Pure"  water  ir  slightly  acidic,  a  pH  of  be- 
tween 5.6  and  5.7,  because  the  water  mole- 
cules combine  with  carbon  dioxide  naturally 
present  in  the  atmosphere  and  form  weak 
carbonic  acid.  While  scientists  are  not  cer- 
tain that  rain  was  ever  ""pure"— for  instance, 
a  million  years  ago  it  may  have  had  pHs  as 
high  as  6  or  7  as  the  result  of  free-floating 
alkaline  dust— they  do  know  that  trouble 
begins  when  the  acidification  of  precipita- 
tion is  intensified.  The  median  pH  for  pre- 
cipitation in  the  Northeast  is  generally  ac- 
cepted to  be  4.3.  Although  not  "officially 
measured,"  the  lowest  recorded  level  for  a 
single  storm  anywhere  in  the  world  is  be- 
lieved to  have  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1978  In 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  According  to  the  U.S.  EPA 
there,  over  the  course  of  a  three-day  drizzle, 
pHs  of  under  2  were  discovered,  more  than 
5,000  times  more  acid  than  normal  rain.  For 
comparison,  the  pH  of  bottled  lemon  juice  is 
2.1. 

Although  data  are  meager,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  In  the  last  20  to  30  years  the 
acidity  of  precipitation  has  increased  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.S.  At  present,  the  U.S. 
annually  discharges  more  than  26  million 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  Into  the  atmosphere. 
Just  three  states.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
are  responsible  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  this 
total. 

Overall,  two-thirds  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  in 
U.S.  skies  comes  from  gas-,  coal-.  aAd  oil- 
fired  powerplants.  Other  sources:  industrial 
boilers,  smelters  and  refineries,  26  percent; 
commercial  institutions  and  residences,  5 
percent;  and  transportation.  3  percent.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000,  utilities  are 
exjjected  to  double  the  amount  of  coal 
burned. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  pumps  some  23  mil- 
lion tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Transportation  sources  account  for 
40  percent;  power  plants,  30  percent;  indus- 
trial sources,  25  percent;  and  commercial  in- 
stitutions and  residences,  5  percent.  What 
makes  these  data  even  more  disconcerting— 
and  statistically  unpredictable— is  that  emis- 
sions have  trebled  in  the  last  30  years. 

In  addition  to  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids, 
acid  precipitation  often  carries  with  it  other 
products  of  combustion,  such  as  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  copper,  cadmium  and  nickel, 
among  other  poisonous  heavy  metals.  Be- 
sides dumping  loads  of  such  metals  on  once- 
balanced  ecosystems,  acid  precipitation  can 
also  leach  from  the  soil  metals,  notably  alu- 
minum, that  are  already  present. 
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After  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed  in 
1970.  utilities  often  sought  to  meet  its 
standards  by  building  very  tall  stacks.  The 
EPA  calculates  that  there  are  now  180 
stacks  more  than  500  feet  t&ll  as  compared 
to  only  two  in  1969.  Tall  stacks  can  relieve 
local  air  pollution,  but  they  increase  acid 
precipitation  in  downwind  areas.  In  1974. 
American  Electric  Power  ran  ads  boasting 
that  it  was  the  "pioneer "  of  tall  stacks.  The 
ads  proclaimed  that  the  tall  stacks  dispersed 

"gaseous  emissions  widely  In  the  atmos- 
phere so  that  ground-level  concentrations 
would  not  be  harmful  to  human  health  or 
property."  These  emissions,  American  Elec- 
tric Power  said,  are  "dissipated  high  in  the 
atmosphere,  dispersed  over  a  wide  area,  and 
come  down  finally  in  harmless  traces."  The 
ads  derided  "irresponsible  environmental- 
ist*" who  wanted  strict  controls  over  the 
emissions  and  accused  them  of  "taking  food 
from  the  mouths  of  the  people  to  give 
[themselves]  a  better  view  of  the  moun- 
tain." Except  for  one  thing:  It's  clear  now 
that  those  "harmless  traces"  are  not  harm- 
less. 

The  effect  of  acid  precipitation  on  a  body 
of  water  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rock 
and  soils  in  the  watershed.  A  watershed  con- 
taining readily  available  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium or  carbonates  weathered  from  lime- 
stone can  buffer  acid  in  much  the  way  an 
Alka-Seltzer  or  a  Rolalds  tablet  will  neutral- 
ize an  upset  stomach.  Some  parts  of  North 
America,  such  as  the  Middle  West  with  its 
more  alkaline  soils,  have  great  buffering  ca- 
pacities, but  there  are  other  areas  that  have 
hard  rock  and/or  Infertile  sandy  soil,  and 
these  have  minimal  buffering  capacity.  Geo- 
logic outcroppings  and  anomalies  can  make 
for  vast  differences  within  an  area.  How 
much  acid  precipitation  it  takes  to  acidify  a 
specific  body  of  water  depends  on  that 
body's  acid-neutralizing  capacity,  chemical- 
ly measured  as  its  total  alkalinity.  A  lake 
with,  say,  10  parts  per  million  total  alkalini- 
ty is  low  on  alkalines,  and  in  time  acid  can 
destroy  it.  Knowledge  of  the  total  alkalinity 
of  a  body  of  water  and  whether  that  alkalin- 
ity is  decreasing  is  essential  becaiise  pH  can 
be  a  deceptive  figure,  dropping  sharply  only 
as  buffering  capacity  is  finally  destroyed. 

Snowfall  can  play  a  key  role  in  acidifica- 
tion. Dr.  Ernest  W.  Marshall,  a  geologist 
specializing  in  snow  and  ice,  believes  he  can 
track  different  storms  through  the  Adlron- 
dacks weeks  after  they  have  occurred  by 
digging  into  the  snowpack  and  examining 
individual  storm  layers.  To  Marshall,  it's  no 
coincidence  that  the  Adirondack  lakes  that 
suffer  most  each  spring  lie  on  the  range's 
western  slope  and  receive  the  greatest  snow- 
fall. ""The  snow  and  ice  store  acids  for  three 
to  four  months."  Marshall  says,  "and  then 
when  the  spring  melt  comes,  lakes  and 
streams  get  one  hell  of  a  slug  of  acids.  It's  as 
though  a  pack-a-day  smoker  gave  up  ciga- 
rettes for  four  months  and  then  tried  to 
make  up  for  what  he  had  missed  by  smoking 
dozens  of  packs  In  just  10  days."  High  acid 
episodes  during  snowmelt  are  not  unusual  In 
lakes  and  streams  that  otherwise  seem 
normal.  In  Norway,  these  episodes  have 
been  linked  with  large  fish  kills. 

At  6.5  pH  level,  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow 
trout  experience  significant  reductions  in 
egg  hatchability  and  growth.  At  5.5,  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass,  walleyes  and 
rainbow  trout  are  eliminated  and  declines  in 
other  trout  and  salmon  populations  can  be 
expected.  Below  5,  most  fish  are  unable  to 
survive. 

A  low  pH  can  cause  female  fish  to  retain 
their  eggs,  but  even  if  the  eggs  are  laid,  mor- 
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tality  can  be  high  in  acidified  waters  be- 
cause fish  are  ultra-sensitive  in  the  egg. 
larval  and  fry  stages.  Ironically,  as  new 
year -classes  of  fish  fail  to  develop,  the  older 
fteh  become  bigger  because  of  reduced  com- 
petition for  the  food,  and  anglers  will  often 
report  sensational  catches. 

Why  do  the  fish  die?  Low  pH  by  itself 
interferes  with  the  salt  balance  freshwater 
species  need  to  maintain  in  their  body  tis- 
sues and  blood  plasma.  But  apart  from  that, 
there's  another  factor  at  work:  aluminum. 
Acid  precipitation  "mobilizes  "  (puts  into  cir- 
culation) aluminum,  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant metals  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  as 
Dr.  Carl  Schofield.  a  Cornell  University 
aquatic  scientist,  discovered,  aluminum  can 
be  lethal  to  fish  and  other  organisms  at  pH 
levels  that  are  normally  considered  safe  for 
the  host  fish  themselves.  Acidification  also 
mobilizes  mercury  and  cadmium,  and  fish 
that  don't  die  may  become  poisonous  to 
predators  who  eat  them— including  the 
human  kind— because  of  the  accumulation 
of  such  heavy  metals  in  the  fish's  tissues. 

Besides  losing  its  fish  life,  it  appears  an 
acidified  body  of  water  also  loses  hundreds 
of  other  organisms,  including  insects,  mol- 
lusks  and  certain  types  of  algae.  However,  a 
few  species  can  actually  thrive.  The  water  in 
an  acidified  lake  is  often  a  crystalline  blue, 
but  the  bottom  is  sometimes  carpeted  with 
fibrous  mats  of  algae,  thick  enough  to  be 
picked  up  and  shaken  like  a  rug.  Bacteria 
that  can  thrive  without  oxygen  live  beneath 
such  mats,  where  they  decompose  plant 
matter  and  produce  gases  that  bubble  to  the 
surface  in  the  summer  months.  "I  suspect 
that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  garbage-dump- 
like odor  that  wafts  over  the  surface  of 
some  acidified  Adirondack  lakes  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  year."  says  Brookha- 
ven's  Hendrey. 

There's  another  bizarre  touch:  Tree  leaves 
that  fall  into  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds 
become  pickled  and  simply  stay  there.  The 
bacteria  and  fungi  that  would  normally 
begin  to  break  down  the  leaves  are  inhibit- 
ed, and  the  same  holds  for  stoneflies  and 
other  aquatic  insects  that  eat  leaf  detritus. 
Given  this,  leaves  can  build  up  in  a  body  of 
water,  and  as  Hendrey  says.  "Acidification  is 
accelerating  the  rate  of  the  filling-in  of 
ponds.  The  accumulation  of  meterial  is  ab- 
normal, and  it's  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
soon  it  may  have  negative  effects  for  human 
l)eings." 

Scientists  at  the  Freshwater  Institute  in 
Winnipeg.  Canada  are  attempting  to  docu- 
ment the  most  minute  changes  that  occur  in 
acidified  lakes.  In  1969.  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment established  the  Experimental 
LAkes  Area  southeast  of  Kenora.  Ontario  by 
setting  aside  46  lakes  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  pollutants.  Like  thousands  of  other 
lakes  in  eastern  Canada.  ELA  lakes  are  situ- 
ated on  the  granitic  Canadian  geologic 
shield,  and  because  they  are  remote  from 
sources  of  pollution,  they  are  basically  un- 
disturt>ed.  Inasmuch  as  the  hydrological. 
meteorological,  chemical,  biological  and 
physical  characteristics  of  all  46  lakes  have 
been  measured,  any  one  of  them  can  serve 
as  an  experimental  laboratory,  with  others 
acting  as  controls.  Early  research  in  the 
ELA  centered  on  the  effects  of  phosphate 
detergents,  which  led  to  their  reduced  use  in 
Canada,  and  in  1976  the  emphasis  shifted  to 
the  effects  of  acid  precipitation.  The  scien- 
tists took  one  lake— it  has  no  name,  just  the 
designation  Lake  223— and  over  the  course 
of  the  next  four  years  added  three  metric 
tons  of  sulfuric  acid  to  it.  Dramatic  changes 
have  already  occurred.  The  pH  of  223  has 
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dropped  from  6.5  to  5.6:  aluminum,  zinc  and 
other  toxic  metals  have  been  mobilized  and 
are  present  In  increasing  concentrations;  a 
small  mysid  shrimp,  an  important  food  for 
lake  trout,  has  disappeared,  as  has  the  fat- 
head minnow;  the  population  of  slimy  scul- 
plns  has  dropped  sharply:  and  there  is  a 
greater  incidence  of  deformed  laketrout  em- 
bryos. 

Although  the  phenomenon  of  acid  precipi- 
tation has  been  recognized  only  in  recent 
years,  it  probably  began  about  a  century 
ago.  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Norton  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  University  of  Maine  have 
found  buildups  of  lead  and  zinc  far  greater 
than  the  natural  background  levels  in  sedi- 
ment cores  extracted  from  the  depths  of 
New  England  and  Scandinavian  lakes.  The 
cores  show  that  the  initial  buildups  began 
100  years  ago  and  then  increased  startllngly 
in  the  1940s.  In  approximately  100  years 
lead  has  increased  as  much  as  300%  over  the 
background  level  and  zinc  as  much  as  700%. 
Moreover,  additional  studies  of  the  sedimen- 
tary remains  of  diatoms,  microscopic  one- 
celled  algae,  and  of  cladocerans.  microscopic 
Crustacea,  indicate  'biological  changes  relat- 
ed to  acidification  of  some  of  the  lakes." 

As  early  as  1872.  Robert  Angtis  Smith 
noted  that  coal  burning  in  Great  BriUin 
caused  acid  precipitation,  and  shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  English  scientists  C. 
Crowther  and  H.  G.  Ruston  reported  that 
"acid  rain. "  the  term  they  used,  had  killed 
or  reduced  the  yields  of  timothy,  radish,  let- 
tuce and  cabbage  grown  near  Leeds  in  the 
industrialized  Midlands  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1959  a  Norwegian  fisheries  ins{>ector,  A. 
E>annevig.  first  attributed  the  decline  in  fish 
in  southern  Norway  to  the  increasing  acidi- 
ty of  the  water,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
acids  came  from  the  sky.  At  the  same  time 
Eville  Gorham.  a  Canadian  ecologist  then  in 
England  and  now  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, published  a  number  of  papers  dem- 
onstrating that  acid  precipitation  could 
affect  the  buffering  capacity  of  bedrock, 
soils  and  lakes. 

But  it  was  not  until  1967  that  Svante 
Oden.  a  young  colleague  of  pioneering 
Swedish  atmospheric  scientists  Karl  Gustav 
Rossby  and  Erik  Eriksson,  made  the  break- 
through that  Identified  acid  precipitation  as 
a  serious  environmental  threat.  Od6n.  who 
had  been  asked  to  do  research  on  surface- 
water  chemistry,  theorized  that  the  increas- 
ing acidity  of  Swedish  waters  was  the  result 
of  atmospheric  fallout  of  sulfates.  The 
Swedish  government  asked  him  to  write  a 
report  on  his  hypothesis,  and  while  Oden 
was  working  on  it.  he  received  a  call  from  a 
fisheries  inspector  in  western  Sweden  who 
asked.  "Is  it  possible  that  a  massive  fish  kill 
we  have  found  could  be  related  to  the  acid 
precipitation?"  Oden  recalls.  "That  was  a 
shock  to  me.  because  that  was  the  first  real 
indication  that  acid  precipitation  had  an 
impact  on  the  biosystem." 

Oden's  report,  issued  in  1968.  showed  that 
acids  emanating  from  Great  Britain  and 
West  Germany  were  having  a  deleterious 
impact  on  Swedish  rivers  and  lakes,  particu- 
larly in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  report  created  a  sensation,  and 
Oden  was  invited  to  lecture  at  universities 
in  the  U.S.,  where  other  scientists,  notably 
Dr.  Gene  E.  Likens  at  Cornell  and  one  of  his 
graduate  students,  Charles  Cogbill;  Dr.  P. 
Herbert  Bormann  of  Yale:  Dr.  James  N. 
Galloway  of  the  University  of  Virginia:  and 
Dr.  Ellis  Cowling  at  North  Carolina  State 
began  investigating  acid  prertpitation.  Cowl- 
ing was  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Atmospheric  Deposition  Pro- 
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gram,  which  has  a  network  of  sampling  sta- 
tions across  the  U.S.  and  in  Canada.  Dr. 
Harold  Harvey  and  Dr.  Richard  Beamish  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  focused  on  lakes. 
Likens  tmd  his  colleagues  at  Cornell  were  In 
a  particularly  advantageous  location  in  up- 
state New  York.  Dr.  Dwight  Webster,  a  Cor- 
nell professor  of  fisheries  science,  had  been 
working  on  several  Adirondack  lakes  that 
had  been  losing  their  trout  populations,  and 
Schofield,  the  Cornell  aquatic  scientist,  ex- 
amined the  data  Webster  had  accumulated. 
As  Wel>ster  says  now.  "Everything  began  to 
fall  into  place. "  In  time,  even  utilities  joined 
in.  Since  1977.  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute,  a  non-profit  arm  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry, has  funded  $14.5  million  in  acid  pre- 
cipitation research. 

Apart  from  being  a  threat  to  aquatic  life, 
acid  precipitation  poses  other  problems, 
some  of  which  are  the  concern  of  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Oppenheimer,  a  senior  scientist  at  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  Oppenheimer  recently 
gave  up  his  post  as  an  atmospheric  chemist 
with  the  Harvard-Smithsonian  Center  for 
Astrophysics  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  to  join 
EDF  so  he  could  deal  full  time  with  acid 
precipitation  and  related  issues. 

"On  certain  days  the  air  pollution  from 
Los  Angeles  blows  across  the  Southwest," 
says  Oppenheimer.  "Add  that  pollution 
drifting  out  of  the  L.A.  basin  to  that  from 
large  power  plants  and  smelters  in  the 
Southwest,  and  some  of  our  best  views  in 
the  West,  such  as  the  view  of  the  surround- 
ing ridges  from  within  the  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Park,  are  reduced.  The  haziness  is 
caused  by  the  microparticulates  associated 
with  acid  precipitation.  Congress  was  specif- 
ically concerned  about  this  when  it  passed 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  There  are  possible  effects 
on  climate.  Particulate  matter  reduces  the 
penetration  of  sunlight,  and  I  think  it  likely 
this  will  have  some  effect  on  climate  in  the 
Northeast  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

•'There  are  also  possible  adverse  effects  on 
human  health.  The  first  human-health 
effect  is  the  inhalation  of  suspended  micro- 
particulates of  nitrate  and  sulfate  materials. 
For  years  asthmatics  have  gone  West  for 
their  health,  and  the  inhalation  of  micro- 
particulates can  affect  asthmatics,  old 
people  and  children.  We're  concerned  now 
that  fine  particles  are  causing  widespread 
health  damage  in  the  Northeast." 

The  "Northeast  Damage  Report,"  written 
for  a  consortium  of  Northeastern  states  by 
Jennie  E.  Bridge  of  the  New  England  Inter- 
state Water  Pollution  Control  Commission 
and  F.  Peter  Fairchild  of  the  Northeast 
States  for  Coordinated  Air  Use  Manage- 
ment, states  "Human  health  is  also  directly 
impacted  by  sulfates  and  other  fine  parti- 
cles transported  in  the  atmosphere.  Impacts 
range  from  serious  respiratory  and  cardio- 
vascular diseases  to  death  from  cancer.  High 
levels  of  sulfate  in  the  Northeast,  largely 
due  to  long-range  transport  into  the  region, 
contribute  significantly  to  morbidity  in  the 
region.  The  probability  of  dying  from  air 
pollution-related  diseases  is  twice  as  high  in 
the  Northeast  than  In  other  regions  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

According  to  Oppenheimer,  "A  second  ad- 
verse human  health  effect  is  the  leaching  of 
toxic  materials  into  drinking  water  supplies, 
both  ground  and  surface  waters."  In  some 
parts  of  the  U.S..  homeowners  obtain  their 
drinking  water  from  roof  catchments  that 
drain  into  cisterns.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
there  are  67.000  such  systems.  In  a  study  of 
40  catchment-cistern  homes  in  Clarion  and 
Indiana  counties  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
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Dr.  William  E.  Sharpe.  a  water  resources 
specialist  at  Penn  SUte.  found  that  28 
homes,  or  70  percent,  had  lead  concentra- 
tions—already in  the  water  when  it  arrived 
as  rainfall— In  their  water  supplies  that  ex- 
ceeded the  EPA's  "safe"  level  (50  parts  per 
billion).  Nine  of  the  homes  had  hazardous 
lead  concentrations  caused  by  acid  corrosion 
of  the  plumbing.  "People  who  rely  on  roof 
catchments  have  very  definite  problems." 
Sharpe  says.  "There  are  possible  health  ef- 
fects, and  there  are  economic  costs.  They're 
going  to  have  to  lay  out  $600  to  $1,000  per 
household  to  make  rudimentary  changes. 

The  rural  sections  of  Clarion  and  Indiana 
counties  have  no  public  water  supplies,  and 
there's  an  irony  here:  Deep  and  surface  coal 
mining  has  polluted  the  ground  and  surface 
waters  so  they're  unfit  to  drink,  and  the 
people  have  turned  to  the  sky  as  a  last 
resort.  It's  the  coal  that's  mined  in  the  area 
and  shipped  to  power  plants  that's  coming 
back  to  kill  their  last  resort." 

Acid  deposition  readily  affects  metals, 
marble  and  limestone,  and  it  is  accelerating 
the  degradation  of  buildings  and  monu- 
ments in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Some  of  those 
affected  in  this  country  include  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Capitol.  "The  east  side  of  the  Capitol  is 
white  Lee  marble  from  Lee,  Mass.,"  says  Dr. 
Erhard  Winkler  of  Notre  Dame.  "There  are 
craters  one-quarter  inch  or  more  in  it.  It 
looks  like  shrapnel  has  hit  it.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  because  of  acid  precipitation, 
the  hard  minerals  in  the  marble  had 
changed  to  talc." 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  impact  of 
acid  precipitation  on  crops  and  forests  has 
yet  to  be  scientifically  determined.  There 
are  more  variables  to  contend  with  in  terres- 
trial ecosystems  than  aquatic  ecosystems. 
But  experimental  work  with  simulated  acid 
rain  has  shown  a  number  of  harmful  effects 
on  crops,  such  as  the  leaching  of  nutrients 
from  foliage,  the  inhibition  of  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion essential  to  photosynthesis  and  the  re- 
duced yields  of  pinto  beans  and  soybeans. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Lance  Evans  of  New  York's 
Manhattan  College  estimates  that  as  a 
result  of  acid  precipitation  soybean  farmers 
annually  suffer  a  loss  of  $50  million  because 
of  a  1%  reUuction  in  yield. 

Probably  the  most  significant  work  on 
North  American  forests  is  that  being  done 
in  the  Green  Mountains  by  Dr.  Hubert  Vo- 
gelmann  sind  Margaret  Bliss  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Vermont  and  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Siccama 
of  Yale.  In  a  paper  to  be  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  (a 
peer-review  Journal),  they  report  a  startling 
50  percent  dieback  in  red  spruce  on  Camels 
Hump,  Jay  Peak,  Bolton  Mountain  and 
Mount  Abraham.  The  dieback  has  occurred 
in  the  last  15  years  on  land  that  the  scien- 
tists has  previously  studied.  "Examination 
of  dying  trees  has  not  revealed  disease  orga- 
nisms," they  write.  "The  fact  that  trees  of 
all  ages  become  necrobiotic  suggests  that 
they  are  under  environmental  stress,  but  it 
is  not  clear  what  stress  or  stresses  are  in- 
volved. .  .  .  Red  spruce  decline  is  especially 
pronounced  at  upper  mountain  elevations 
where  precipitation  is  high  and  fog  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Studies  currently  under- 
way in  the  Green  Mountains  indicate  that 
both  rain  and  fog  at  these  elevations  are 
highly  acid.  .  .  .  Heavy  metals  (i.e.,  lead, 
copper  and  zinc)  are  known  to  be  accumu- 
lating in  forest  soils  at  upper  elevations. 
Since  the  environment  of  high  elevations  is 
normally  fragile,  it  is  possible  that  recent 
atmopheric  pollution  is  sufficient  to  tip  the 
balance  of  trees  already  growing  in  a 
stressed  situation." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What's  t>eing  done  to  curtail  acid  precipi- 
tation? A  lot,  in  Canada.  Canadians  know 
they  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  besides  lakes 
and  rivers.  Forest  products  are  the  biggest 
industry  in  that  country.  The  single  largest 
source  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  North 
America  is  the  International  Nickel  Compa- 
ny's nearly  one-quarter-mile- high  super- 
stack,  the  tallest  in  the  world,  in  Sudbury, 
Ontario.  Every  day  the  stack  spews  2,500 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  some  of  it  reaches  the  U.S.  The  stack 
used  to  exude  more  than  5,000  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  a  day,  but  INCO  is  now  under 
provincial  orders  to  cut  emissions  to  1,950 
tons  a  day  by  1983  and  make  further  reduc- 
tions thereafter  to  the  lowest  feasible  level. 
Until  last  year,  provincial  governments  set 
the  standards  for  emissions  of  sulfur  and 
notrogen  oxides— much  in  the  manner  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  plaruiing  to 
propose  that  emissions  regulations  be  estab- 
lished by  individual  states— but  Canada 
amended  that  law  in  1980,  giving  Parlia- 
ment the  authority  to  control  sources  that 
contribute  to  pollution  ""across  national 
boundaries." 

But  Canada  can't  go  it  alone.  Two-thirds 
of  the  sulfuric  acid  that  falls  there  origi- 
nates in  the  U.S.,  and  Canada  is  waiting  to 
see  what  the  U.S.  is  going  to  do  when  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  reconsider  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  probably  in  December.  If  the 
utility  industry  has  its  way,  the  U.S.  will  not 
take  effective  action  now. 

Utility  arguments  against  control  of  emis- 
sions sometimes  are  absurd,  but  the  indus- 
try also  presents  the  following  seemingly 
cogent  points: 

It  is  unclear  whether  precipitation  is  be- 
coming more  acid  in  the  East.  That's  true, 
but  there  are  large  areas  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  that  can't  endure  anywhere  near 
current  levels  of  acidity  without  suffering 
further  damage. 

Pish  in  Florida  lakes  with  a  low  pH  "show 
no  sign  of  dying. "  Correct.  What  isn't  said  is 
that  the  fish  are  stunted  and  emaciated. 

The  "three  lakes  in  the  Adirondacks"  ar- 
gument. This  is  a  favorite  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Perhac  of  the  Hectric  Power  Research  In- 
stitute. On  Feb.  27,  1980,  Perhac  testified 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  that:  "In  EPRI's 
lake  acidification  study,  we  have  found 
three  lakes  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of 
New  York  State  which  have  very  different 
acidities,  yet  these  lakes  lie  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other  and  chemistry  of  the 
rainfall  is  the  same  at  all  three.  Obviously 
some  factor  other  than  precipitation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acidity. "  What  Perhac 
didn't  tell  the  Congressmen  was  that  the 
three  lakes  in  question— they  happen  to  be 
Panther,  Sagamore  and  Woods,  Bill  Mar- 
leau's  old  favorite— have  different  buffering 
capacities.  On  March  19.  1980.  Perhac  re- 
peated the  same  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Subconunittee  on  Ehivironmental  Pollution. 

Sudden  acidification  of  a  t>ody  of  water,  in 
itself,  may  not  be  responsible  for  fish  kills. 
Perhac  used  this  argument  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  subcommittees  last  year, 
and  he  cited  a  case  of  a  kill  that  occurred  in 
the  Tovdal  River  in  Norway  in  early  1975. 
It's  true  that  the  sudden  acidification  "in 
itself,"  to  quote  Perhac's  hedge  phrase, 
didn't  kill  the  fish.  What  Perhac  didn't  say 
was  that  it  was  determined  that  the  likely 
killing  agent  was  aluminum,  mobilized  by 
the  acid  snowmelt. 

Acid  rain  is  turning  up  in  remote  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  Hawaii.  Therefore  acid 
rain    is    natural    and    industry    cannot    be 
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blamed.  This  argument  is  completely  irrele- 
vant to  the  situation  in  the  northeastern 
U.S.,  where  natural  sources  are  far  too  small 
to  account  for  the  observed  sulfuric  acid  in 
precipitation.  Yes,  rain  in  Hawaii  is  acid, 
ranging  from  5.2  at  sea  level  to  4.3  at  7.500 
feet,  but  the  scientists  who  documented 
this,  John  O.  Miller  and  Alan  Yoshinaga  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, have  suggested  that  convective 
rainstorms  may  reach  high  up  into  the  tro- 
posphere to  precipitate  pollutants  coming 
from  distant  sources.  Recently  Canadian  sci- 
entists reported  that  pollutants  traveling 
3,000  miles  and  more  from  Europe.  Asia  and 
possibly  North  America  are  causing  a  perva- 
sive haze  in  the  Arctic  during  winter  and 
spring. 

A  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  say  of  50  per- 
cent, wouldn't  cause  a  50  percent  decline  in 
suspended  sulfates,  wet  sulfur  deposition 
and  acid  precipitation  in  the  Northeast.  'It 
is  true  that  there  is  not  a  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence in  reductions."  says  Oppen- 
heimer. who  has  been  studying  the  chemical 
transformation  and  deposition  of  sulfur, 
■but  long-range  transport  models  indicate 
that  50  percent  reductions  would  lead  to 
very  signficant  decreases  closer  to  50  per- 
cent than  to  zero." 

Any  acidified  waters  could  be  restored  by 
liming  is  useful  only  on  a  limited  Band-Aid 
scale  for  the  preservation  of  unique  fish 
populations.  "It  has  its  place  currently  in 
fishery  management,  but  it  isn't  viewed  as 
the  solution  to  the  problem. "  says  Cornell's 
Schofield.  Harvey  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto says,  "Let  us  dismiss  out  of  hand  that 
we  can  lime  the  northeast  quadrant  of  a 
continent."  Liming  also  doesn't  answer  the 
other  threats  [X)sed  by  acid  precipitation. 

"In  1980  two  scientists  who  tested  ice  core 
samples  concluded  that  acid  rain  existed 
long  before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  They 
found  the  samples,  which  were  taken  from 
the  Antarctic  and  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, laden  with  acid.  One  sample  was  350 
years  old."  This  "well-documented  and 
proven  information"  is  cited  in  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute's  publication.  Before  the 
Rainbow:  What  We  Know  About  Acid  Rain. 
This  information  is  false.  It  was  based  on  an 
article  that  ran  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Sept.  18.  1980.  That  story  began.  "Acid 
rain,  a  recent  concern  of  environmentalists, 
has  been  pelting  the  earth  for  centuries,  ac- 
cording to  findings  by  two  University  of 
New  Hampshire  scientists."  The  two  scien- 
tists referred  to.  Dr.  Paul  Mayewski  and  Dr. 
W.  Berry  Lyons,  insist  they  made  no  such 
findings.  ""The  story  was  extremely  distort- 
ed." says  Mayewski.  "There  were  no  signifi- 
cant heavy  acid  traces  at  all  in  the  cores, 
and  we  stressed  to  the  man  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  we  were  doing  research 
on  ice  and  snow,  not  rain  and  acid  rain." 
Mitchell  C.  Lynch,  whose  byline  appears  on 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  story,  stands  by  his 
piece  as  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  in- 
formation given  to  him  by  the  scientists.  On 
Oct.  1,  1980  the  Journal  used  Lynch's  article 
as  a  peg  for  an  editorial  declaring  that  the 
""theory"  that  acid  rain  is  a  result  of  indus- 
trialization "has  just  taken  a  couple  of  body 
blows  from  Mother  Nature." 

Others  have  taken  up  the  cry.  In  a  speech 
last  May  at  an  international  acid  rain  con- 
ference at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  William  N.  Poundstone,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  Consolidation  Coal 
Company,  cited  ""research  by  two  scientists 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  They 
studied  Antarctic  and  Himalayan  ice  cores. 
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dating  back  350  years.  Here,  clearly  in  the 
absence  of  fosslI-fuel  burning  plants,  they 
found  pH  values  in  the  low  5s." 

Industry  representatives  often  use  argu- 
ments such  as  the  above  to  turn  out  articles 
that  befuddle  the  public  and  legislators. 
Since  they  all  seem  to  be  reaching  into  the 
same  old  bag.  it's  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
cern who  wrote  what  first.  Two  articles  pub- 
lished back  to  back  in  Before  the  Rainbow: 
What  We  Know  About  Acid  Rain,  a  102- 
page  paperback  published  by  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  as  part  of  its  "Decision- 
makers Bookshelf. "  are  just  about  Identical, 
word  for  word,  page  after  page,  except  for 
the  placement  of  some  paragraphs. 

Essentially  that  book  is  a  compendium  of 
articles  intended  to  define  the  utility  indus- 
try's stance  on  acid  rain.  Its  tone  is  set  by 
Editor  Carolyn  Curtis,  who.  after  seizing 
upon  the  fact  that  "natural  rain  is  some- 
what acidic, "  writes.  "So  by  all  rights  we 
should  have  been  saying  for  years.  "It's  acid 
raining  outside.'  or  "Take  your  umbrella.  It's 
going  to  acid  rain  today.'  This  sounds  pre- 
posterous, but  it's  true.  Thus,  our  first  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  strong  verbal  image, 
'acid  rain.'  elicits  more  fear  than  it  de- 
serves." 

Curtis  also  writes  that  "what  has  been 
printed  on  this  subject  ranges  from  good 
through  mediocre  to  bad  in  terms  of  editori- 
al consistency  and  scientific  soundness.  .  .  . 
The  media— which  have  many  fine  writers, 
editors  and.  yes.  thinkers— have  painted  for 
me  an  amusing  portrait  of  two  of  our  soci- 
ety's most  distinguished  professions.  One  is 
of  a  scientist  who  one  day  comes  across 
some  surprising  information:  that  precipita- 
tion is  higher  in  acidity  than  distilled  water. 
He  scratches  his  head  and  says,  'By  golly. 
I've  been  wondering  why  all  those  fish  have 
been  disappearing!'  The  other  is  of  a  govern- 
ment lawmaker.  He  reads  a  report  that  sci- 
entists are  learning  rain  has  a  higher  acid 
content  than  they  realized  l>efore.  He  looks 
up  at  a  staffer  and  shouts.  I  knew  it!  It's 
those  so-and-sos  in  industry.  They've  been 
sending  stuff  up  in  the  air  and  now  it's 
showering  down  on  all  of  us.' 

"If  scientists  and  Congressmen  were  as 
overly  reactive  and  quick  to  jump  to  conclu- 
sions as  that,  we  would  not  have  progressed 
beyond  the  alchemists  and  feudal  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
knew  all  the  scientific  information  there 
was  to  know  and  if  every  law  had  been 
passed,  then  those  folks  wouldn't  have 
much  to  do." 

Fred  Johnson  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  says.  ""The  utility  companies  re- 
sponsible are  dragging  their  feet  and 
screaming  and  hollering  that  they  need  an- 
other 20  years  of  research.  If  we  do  that, 
it'll  be  too  late.  .  .  .  They  put  out  propagan- 
da, and  this  confuses  the  public,  which  is 
going  to  suffer  in  the  end.  I  just  got  another 
piece  of  garbage  in  the  mail  today  from 
General  Public  Utilities." 

The  CPU's  brochure  that  so  exercised 
Johnson  is  called  Take  the  Acid  Test,  and 
one  of  the  questions  it  asks  is:  Is  acid  rain  a 
problem  in  Pennsylvania?  GPU's  answer  is, 
"The  results  of  the  studies  to  date  are  in- 
conclusive and  often  downright  contradicto- 
ry. For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Pish 
Commission  is  blaming  increasing  acidity  in 
the  rainfall  for  low  fish  populations  in  some 
streams.  But  Dr.  Robert  P.  Pfeifer,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, views  acid  rain  as  a  boon  to  the 
Pennsylvania  farming  community.  He  said 
that  without  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
brought  down  by  acid  rain,  Pennsylvania 
would  become  barren  of  most  vegetation." 
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The  utility  industry  has  some  formidable 
political  allies  on  the  state  level,  notably 
Ohio  Governor  James  Rhodes,  who  has  said 
that  his  State  Is  no  more  to  blame  for  acid 
rain  than  Florida  is  to  blame  for  hurricanes. 
James  F.  McAvoy.  former  director  of  Ohio's 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  admitted 
to  Congress  last  year  that  his  state  is  the 
largest  single  emitter  of  sulfur  dioxide  In 
the  nation,  but  he  refused  to  concede  that 
acid  precipitation  was  "a  very  serious  prob- 
lem." McAvoy  testified:  ""Despite  the  report- 
ed effects  of  acid  rain  on  the  environment 
we  cannot  afford  to  overreact  to  prelimi- 
nary data,  especially  in  light  of  our  grave 
energy  needs  today  .  .  .  We  are  aware  that 
both  the  U.S.  EPA  and  the  White  House 
have  stated  that  it  will  take  at  least  10  years 
to  accurately  determine  the  extent,  effects, 
sources  and  controls  of  this  phenomenon.  In 
our  opinion,  the  10-year  figure  may  be 
overly  optimistic.  .  .  ."  Two  months  ago 
President  Reagan  nominated  McAvoy  for 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

What  do  Administration  officials  think 
about  acid  precipitation?  In  April  of  1980. 
David  Stockman,  now  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  told  a 
Washington  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  that  he  was 
"somewhat  of  a  self-avowed  heretic"  who 
didn't  belong  to  the  "choir  of  the  faithful 
committed  to  issuing  melodious  harmonies 
to  the  tenets  of  orthodoxy  regarding  the 
Clean  Air  Act."  Addressing  himself  directly 
to  acid  rain.  Stockman  went  on  to  say,  ""I 
kept  reading  these  stories  that  there  are  170 
lakes  dead  in  New  York  that  will  no  longer 
carry  any  fish  or  aquatic  life.  And  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  question  .  .  .  well  how  much 
are  the  fish  worth  in  the  170  lakes  that  ac- 
count for  four  percent  of  the  lake  area  of 
New  York?  And  does  it  make  sense  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  controlling  emissions  from 
sources  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  if  you're  talk- 
ing about  very  marginal  volume  of  dollar 
value,  either  in  recreational  terms  or  com- 
mercial terms?" 

After  Stockman  finished,  an  NAM  spokes- 
man said  he  found  it  "encouraging  to  know 
that  somebody  who  thinks  like  that  is  still 
in  Washington  smd  has  something  to  say." 
Stockman  has  much  to  say  now  about  any 
approach  to  acid  rain.  As  director  of  the 
OMB  he  has  oversight  of  all  environmental 
regulations. 

After  the  1980  presidential  elections. 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  of  Canada 
said  he  planned  to  discuss  acid  precipitation 
with  the  new  President  at  the  first  meeting 
between  the  two.  They  met  and  talked  in 
Ottawa  in  March,  but  the  signs  are  that 
their  discussion  yielded  little  progress  on 
acid  precipitation  problems.  A  month  after- 
ward, Robin  Porter,  the  State  Department's 
specialist  on  pollution  problems  with 
Canada,  said  that  any  treaty  with  Canada 
on  transboundary  air  pollution  was  "at  least 
three  or  four  years  away."  Angry  Canadian 
officials  said  that  any  such  delay  was  unac- 
ceptable. 

Several  weeks  later  the  Administration 
further  angered  the  Canadians  when  it 
failed  to  send  its  official  representative- 
Frederic  N.  Khedouri.  Associate  Director  of 
the  OMB  for  Natural  Resources.  Energy 
and  Science— to  an  acid  rain  conference  in 
Buffalo.  Among  those  stood  up  by  Khedouri 
was  Dr.  Msu-k  MacGuigan.  Canada's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  External  Affairs. 

MacGuigan  pointedly  told  the  conference: 
"To  .  .  .  those  who  propound  the  view  that 
economic  and  energy  considerations 'make 
significant    controls    unfeasible,    I    would 
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submit  that  significant  emissions  reduc- 
tions. If  wisely  applied,  need  not  detract 
from  economic  and  energy  goals.  Nor  should 
the  legitimate  costs  of  production  be  passed 
off  to  another  party— in  this  case  another 
coimtry.  This  is  spurious  in  economic  terms 
and  irresponsible  in  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional legal  considerations. 

.  .  acid  rain  is  a  serious  bilateral  issue 
because  Canadians  perceive  that  further 
delay  in  tackling  the  burgeoning  threat  of 
acid  rain  can  result  in  further  incalculable 
damage.  Such  delays  would  be  particularly 
repugnant  to  Canadians  if  they  were  the 
result  solely  of  narrow  vested  Interests. 

.  .  it  was  an  international  arbitration  in 
the  1930s  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  that  provided  what  is  still  the  clear- 
est statement  of  the  international  law  relat- 
ing to  air  pollution.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Trail  Smelter  Arbitration,  in  which  Canada 
had  previously  accepted  liability  for  damage 
caused  (to  fanners]  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton by  fumes  from  a  smelter  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  arbitral  tribunal  stated  that  no 
state  has  the  right  to  permit  the  use  of  its 
territory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
injury  by  fumes  in  or  to  the  territory  of  an- 
other, or  the  properties  of  persons  therein.' 

"I  am  certain  that  all  responsible  Ameri- 
cans accept  that  the  rule  of  law  should 
guide  their  relations  with  other  countries  as 
well  as  their  internal  activities.  I  am  also 
certain  that  responsible  Americans  recog- 
nize that  our  mutual  obligations  must  be 
met  by  dealing  with  the  causes  of  acid  rain 
to  prevent  further  damage  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  remedies  for  damage  after  it 
has  occurred." 

The  next  move  is  up  to  Congress.  Of  all 
those  who  have  addressed  the  issue.  Oppen- 
heimer  of  EDP  says  it  best:  "We  have  taken 
a  basic  parameter  of  nature,  snow  and  rain- 
fall, which  touches  everything,  and  we  have 
changed  the  acidity  by  a  factor  of  10  to  100 
times  over  normal  in  the  last  half-century. 
Nature  operates  on  a  long  time  scale,  but  we 
have  been  making  a  host  of  changes  at  once, 
and  all  the  cumulative  effects  of  these 
changes  on  this  country  cannot  be  under- 
stood at  once.  This  is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. Acid  precipitation  is  an  incipient  disas- 
ter of  the  first  order,  and  if  we  don't  do  any- 
thing, within  10  years  we'll  start  to  see  seri- 
ously significant  effects  beyond  already 
manifest  fishless  lakes."* 


LEHMAN  COLLEGE— 50  YEARS  OP 
SERVICE  TO  THE  BRONX 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  in  my  hometown  of  the 
Bronx,  a  dual  celebration  took  place 
on  the  campus  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
College.  This  school,  one  of  the  finest 
4-year  institutions  in  the  city  of  New 
York  university  system,  celebrated 
both  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  its  campus  and  the  2d  an- 
niversary of  its  new  cultural  and  per- 
forming arts  center. 

Lehman  has  made  multifaceted  con- 
tributions to  our  Bronx  community  as 
well  as  the  city  of  New  York  as  a 
whole.  This  began  in  1931  when  the 
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school  was  first  established  as  a 
branch  campus  of  Hunter  College  for 
Women,  located  in  downtown  Manhat- 
tan. A  2-year  school  was  necessary  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  increased 
demand  of  women  entering  higher 
education  when  the  need  for  these 
educational  services  could  not  be  ac- 
complished downtown. 

Lehman  College  continued  to  grow, 
primarily  as  a  school  for  women,  until 
World  War  II  interrupted  its  develop- 
ment and  the  U.S.  military  took  over 
the  campus  and  converted  it  to  a  train- 
ing facility  for  female  recruits.  Leh- 
man's service  to  the  community 
became,  overnight,  service  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  expanded  into  the 
international  sphere  in  1946  when  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  used 
its  facilities  for  meetings. 

In  1951,  the  school  was  expanded 
into  a  full-fledged  4-year  liberal  arts 
institution  in  response  to  the  contin- 
ued demand  for  college  opportunities. 
In  1968,  the  school  officially  acquired 
its  name— Herbert  H.  Lehman  Col- 
lege—in honor  of  the  47th  Governor 
of  New  York.  The  Lehman  family  re- 
tains an  active  interest  in  the  work 
and  the  contributions  of  the  school, 
highlighted  on  March  28  of  every  year 
when  Governor  Lehman's  birthday  is 
marked  with  a  memorial  lecture. 

In  1975,  an  entire  new  dimension 
was  begun  at  the  school  when  con- 
struction on  a  new,  cultural  and  per- 
forming arts  center  began  which 
would  provide  the  outer  boroughs— 
often  the  neglected  sisters  of  the  glit- 
tering Great  White  Way— with  cultur- 
al activities  of  the  highest  caliber. 
Temporarily  suspended  because  of  the 
fiscal  crisis  faced  by  the  city  at  the 
time,  construction  was  finalized  in 
1977  and  the  center  opened  its  doors 
last  September  to  a  full  house  for  the 
New  York  Philharmonic. 

It  was  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
attend  last  year's  opening  for  several 
reasons.  First,  as  New  York's  senior 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  oversees  Fed- 
eral arts  legislation,  I  was  proud  that 
such  an  initiative  was  begun  as  it  dem- 
onstrated the  power  of  support  for  the 
arts  at  the  local  level  and  what  com- 
munity leaders  can  do  when  they  join 
forces  on  behalf  of  the  arts.  Second,  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Lehman  as 
an  adjunct  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, I  rejoiced  at  the  expansion  of  op- 
portunities that  this  center  presents  to 
students,  in  both  an  entertainment  as 
well  as  an  educational  capacity,  final- 
ly, I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  accompa- 
ny our  former  "First  Lady  of  the 
Arts"— Joan  Mondale— at  the  opening 
festivities.  Having  worked  with  her  in 
the  past  on  behalf  of  arts  programs,  I 
was  familiar  with  her  tireless  advocacy 
for  the  arts  across  America  and  was 
pleased  when  she  consented  to  attend. 

Credit  for  Lehman's  success  as  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  as  well  as 
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a  cultural  center  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  proper  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  much  of  this  success— Dr.  Leonard 
Lief,  president  of  Lehman.  Since  my 
initial  introduction  to  Len.  I  have  re- 
mained impressed  with  his  talent  and 
his  dedication  to  Lehman  and  can 
easily  understand  why  Lehman  re- 
mains the  institution  it  is  today.  He  is 
to  be  conmiended.  along  with  the 
countless  other  officials  at  the  school 
and  the  center,  for  providing  the 
Bronx  with  intellectual,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  contributions  that 
touch  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

I  heartily  congratulate  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  College  on  its  50th  anniversa- 
ry and  hope  that  the  next  50  years 
mark  success  and  progress  matched  by 
that  of  the  first  50.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  insert 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  which  details  the  activities  of 
the  performing  Arts  Center  and  urge 
them  to  read  it  in  order  to  understand 
the  importance  of  support  for  local 
arts  programs  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

[From  the  Daily  News,  Sept.  20.  1981] 

Arts  Center  Making  a  Good  Show 

(By  John  Lewis) 

The  one-year-old  Lehman  College  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  opens  its  second 
season  next  Sunday  with  a  gala  concert  by 
singer  Sarah  Vaughan  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school's 
Bronx  campus. 

Sarah  Vaughan  is  one  of  many  outstand- 
ing performing  artists  who  will  be  traveling 
to  the  Bronx  in  upcoming  months  to  appear 
at  the  new  $50  million  cultural  and  enter- 
tainment facility,  located  on  the  37-acre 
Lehman  College  grounds  near  Paul  Ave.  and 
Bedford  Park  Blvd. 

Others  who  will  perform  there  this  season 
include:  The  Chieftains,  Oct  10:  violinist 
Eugene  Fodor.  Oct  24:  Les  Ballets  Jazz  de 
Montreal.  Oct.  31;  guitarist  Julian  Bream, 
Nov.  I;  comedian  Henny  Youngman,  Nov. 
15;  flutist  James  Galway,  Dec.  1;  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Jan.  15;  singer  Bar- 
bara Cook,  Feb.  28;  pantomimist  Marcel 
Marceau.  March  18,  and  violinist  Pinchas 
Zukerman,  May  21. 

In  addition,  Lewis  J.  Stadlen  will  appear 
as  "Groucho"  Oct.  15,  16  and  17,  and  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan's  "H.M.S.  Pinafore"  will 
run  Nov.  5.  6.  7,  11.  12,  13  and  14.  The  Hart- 
ford Ballet  will  appear  in  "The  Nutcracker" 
Dec.  11,  12  and  13;  Romania's  Ballet  Fanta- 
sio  will  do  a  full-length  version  of  '"Swan 
Lake"  on  Jan.  17.  and  the  Broadway  musical 
""Sweeney  Todd"  is  scheduled  for  sometime 
in  February  or  March,  the  date  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

While  the  Lehman  Center  has  yet  to 
attain  the  stature  of  a  Lincoln  Center  or  a 
Carnegie  Hall,  it  is  the  first  major  cultural 
facility  for  music,  dance,  theater  and  fine 
arts  to  be  constructed  in  the  Bronx-West- 
chester region. 

Besides  drawing  people  from  the  Bronx, 
Manhattan  and  Westchester,  the  center  is 
attracting  audiences  from  as  far  away  as 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  In  its  first 
season  it  drew  30  percent  of  its  audience 
from  Westchester  County.  This  year,  it  ex- 
pects the  Westchester  audience  to  be  about 
60  percent  to  70  percent. 
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At  the  same  time,  many  private  and  com- 
munity organizations  are  discovering  that 
the  excellent  acoustics  and  other  amenities 
that  the  Performing  Arts  Center  offers 
make  it  an  attractive  facility  to  rent  for  spe- 
cial programs  and  events.  Recently  the 
Broadway  musical  "Purlie"  was  taped  at  the 
center  for  Showtime,  the  national  pay-tele- 
vision service,  and  2.000  persons  showed  up 
for  each  night  of  the  taping. 

Alan  Light,  managing  director  of  the 
center,  said  that  last  year  it  had  its  share  of 
sellouts  but  that  this  year  is  easier.  ""Busi- 
ness comes  to  us.  We  already  have  $40,000 
to  $50,000  in  rentals. "  He  said  that  this  year 
center  officials  have  changed  the  program- 
ing a  little  and  are  more  careful  with  the 
budget. 

"The  first  year  we  were  flying  blind, "  he 
said.  "We  have  one  year  under  our  belt  now. 
and  it  helps.  The  toughest  year  was  the  first 
year,  and  we  are  over  the  critical  period.  Fi- 
nancially, we  look  in  good  shape.  We  have 
the  potential  to  rent  the  halls  out  and  in 
the  next  five  years  this  will  be  a  major  facil- 
ity." 

Light  said  that  more  than  60.000  persons 
came  to  the  center  last  year  and  that  this 
year's  subscription  sales  are  way  ahead  of 
last's. 

"We  were  in  the  most  competitive  market 
in  the  world.  We  were  competing  against 
Lincoln  Center  and  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
that's  tough  competition.  The  Bronx  had  its 
drawbacks,  but  this  was  a  nice  place."  he 
said. 

To  establish  Lehman  Center  as  a  first-rate 
facility.  Light  said  that  it  tried  to  book  the 
greatest  attractions  in  the  world.  "Let's  face 
it— it  is  the  artist  who  draws  the  audience." 

It  opened  on  Sept.  28.  1980.  with  a  spec- 
tacular performance  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, conducted  by  Zubin  Mehta.  In  its 
first  year,  five  major  symphony  orchestras 
played  at  the  center.  Ella  Fitzgerald. 
George  Shearing.  Betty  Comden  and 
Adolph  Green  also  performed  there. 

"This  is  the  only  facility  like  this  in  the 
history  of  the  Bronx."  Light  said,  "and  it 
has  had  a  major  impact  on  the  community, 
in  the  way  people  think  about  their  neigh- 
borhood." 

Planned  originally  in  1968  as  an  auditori- 
um, construction  began  on  the  center  in 
1973  and  was  abruptly  halted  because  of  the 
1975  city  fiscal  crisis  and  the  failure  of  the 
State  Dormitory  Authority  to  sell  bonds  to 
continue  construction. 

Leonard  Lief,  president  of  Lehman  Col- 
lege, said  the  two  years  that  followed  were 
the  most  depressing  in  his  life  as  he  looked 
out  at  the  rusting  skeletons  of  half-built 
buildings  and  the  bulldozed  grounds  of  the 
campus. 

Finally,  in  1977,  with  the  help  of  then 
Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams 
and  a  consortium  of  banks— Dollar  Savings. 
Dry  Dock  Savings.  Seamen's  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings and  Bowery  Savings— $30  million  in 
bonds  were  purchased  and  construction  was 
resumed. 

The  performing  Arts  Center  consists  of  a 
concert  hall,  which  has  a  2.400-square-foot 
stage  and  seats  2.310  persons;  the  Lehman 
College  Theater,  which  seats  556,  and  the 
Experimental  Theater,  which  can  accommo- 
date up  to  200  persons. 

Lief  said  that  the  concert  hall  was  a 
means  of  attracting  the  larger  community 
to  the  Lehman  campus. 

""Although  the  college  had  an  identity 
here,  it  did  not  play  a  role  in  the  surround- 
ing community.  We  are  bringing  in  class  en- 
tertainment at  relatively  low  prices,  and  the 
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price  will  go  down,  depending  on  the 
number  of  the  audience.  The  hall  also  is 
available  to  community  groups  at  a  reasona- 
ble fee." 

Ultimately,  student  programs  and  per- 
formances will  take  place  in  the  hall,  he 
said. 

Lief  said  that  although  ticket  sales  are 
way  ahead  of  last  year's  pace,  they  alone  do 
not  cover  the  cost  of  operating  the  center. 
The  college  must  depend  on  outside  grants 
as  well. 

"It  is  a  terribly  expensive  undertaking," 
he  said.  "Last  year  we  were  experimenting 
and  tried  a  lot  of  things.  We  booked  too 
much  and  were  not  sure  of  our  audience. 
This  year  we  are  doing  much  better  in  con- 
trolling our  costs  and  in  being  more  selec- 
tive in  our  programing." 

Lief  said  that  visitors  to  the  center  have 
said  to  him,  "Gee,  I  didn't  luiow  you  had  all 
this." 

"If  we  can  get  people  to  come  here,  to  a 
Bronx  institution,  to  a  city  institution  with 
attractive  grounds,  I  think  we  will  have  suc- 
ceeded."* 


ADDITIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDITS  FOR  POLAND 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINl 

OP  NEW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues, 
Representatives  Boland,  Downey, 
Pary,  and  Forsythe  urging  the  I*resi- 
dent  to  extend  such  agricultural  cred- 
its to  Poland  as  are  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  the  agricultural  foodstuffs 
needed  to  relieve  Poland  of  its  current 
shortages. 

While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  brav- 
ery of  the  Polish  people  as  they  con- 
tinue their  flight  from  Russian  domi- 
nation, few  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  bleak  economic  conditions  now 
facing  Poland.  Supermarket  shelves  in 
Poland  stand  virtually  empty  while 
long  lines  gather  outside. 

An  economic  breakdown  may  do 
more  to  cripple  Polish  resolve  than 
Russian  tanks.  As  shortages  of  food- 
stuffs and  consimier  commodities  grow 
to  dangerous  levels,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment will  no  doubt  face  civil 
disturbances.  Such  a  direct  assault  on 
the  Polish  Government  would  be  all 
the  reason  the  Soviet  Union  needs  to 
intervene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  always  had  strong  ties  with 
the  people  of  Poland.  I  am  proud  of 
our  record  of  support  for  the  Polish 
people.  In  light  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  Polish  economic  crisis  and  the 
dangers  this  imposes  on  Poland.  I  be- 
lieve it  important  for  us  to  continue 
both  moral  and  economic  help  to 
Poland. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  President  to 
extend  additional  agricultural  credits 
to  Poland  beyond  the  $670  million  ex- 
tended in  1980.  With  the  agricultural 
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reserves  held  in  this  country  by  the 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
farmers'  held  reserves,  we  have  a  stag- 
gering surplus  that  can  be  put  to  use 
alleviating  the  plight  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Our  bountiful  agricultural  surplus 
and  extended  farm  credits  can  make  a 
difference  in  Poland  that  would  make 
all  Americans  proud.  I  ask  that  the 
House  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
President  on  this  issue.* 


September  SO,  1981 


COALITION    FOR    AN    ALTERNA- 
TIVE BUDGET  HEARING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
18.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  one  of  the  most  candid  and  ob- 
jective hearings  I  can  recall  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Reagan  budget  cuts.  The 
hearing  was  organized  by  the  Coali- 
tion for  an  Alternative  Budget  in 
Cleveland.  These  hearings  were  co- 
chaired  by  myself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  Dennis 
Eckart.  My  distinguished  colleague. 
Congresswoman  Mary  Rose  Oakar.  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  also  attended.  Representatives 
from  a  variety  of  community  based  or- 
ganizations were  present  to  assess  the 
impact  of  the  cuts  taking  into  account 
the  current  conditions  within  the  com- 
munity. 

As  we  prepare  for  another  round  of 
budget  cuts  which  could  further  im- 
peril programs  for  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged, I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  hearing  summary.  At  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  information  from  the  Coali- 
tion for  an  Alternative  Budget  hearing 
in  Cleveland: 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
introduction 

The  following  is  a  summary  and  conclu- 
sions of  testimony  presented  to  Cleveland 
area  Congressmen  on  the  local  Impact  of 
the  Reagan  budget  priorities.  This  hearing 
was  attended  by  over  200  individuals  repre- 
senting over  80  organizations  which  repre- 
sent several  hundred  thousand  constituents. 
Supporting  statements  (hundreds  of  pages) 
are  on  file  in  sponsoring  Congressmen's  of- 
fices. Testimony  resulted  mainly  from  task 
forces  that  looked  into  areas  of  the  pro- 
posed federal  budget  which  contained  exces- 
sive allocations  and  inequitable  tax  expendi- 
tures, as  contrasted  with  areas  of  unfulfilled 
human  needs  of  constituents.  By  our  testi- 
mony we  urge  our  Congressional  delegation 
to:  continue  their  fight  for  the  health,  inter- 
ests, rights  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland:  commit  themselves  to  a  budget- 
ing process  under  the  control  of  Congress 
with  real  citizen  input  on  a  regular  basis, 
not  this  sham  called  reconciliation:  oppose 
excessive  and  wasteful  military  expendi- 
tures and  unjust  tax  expenditures:  fund  pro- 
grams to  the  full  level  of  human  needs,  not 


to  arbitrary,  shortsighted  cut-back  levels  set 
without  regard  to  the  long-term  and  de- 
structive effects  on  individuals  and  commu- 
nities: and  fight  the  Reagan  attempt  to 
divide  the  people  through  the  politictt  of 
paranoia,  hatred  and  fear. 

miutary  poucy 

Increasing  military  spending  results  in 
rising  unemployment  and  higher  inflation 
as  workers  and  resources  are  moved  from  ci- 
vilian to  military  industries.  The  U.S.  econo- 
my is  becoming  more  crippled  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  competitors  like  Japan  and 
Germany,  which  devote  research,  talent  and 
capital  to  manufactured  consumer  items 
while  U.S.  research,  talent  and  capital  are 
devoted  to  non-consumable,  resource-de- 
vouring weapons. 

In  calling  for  9  percent  growth  in  military 
spending  above  the  inflation  rate,  the 
Reagan  budget  will  increase  misery  and  ex- 
acerbate our  industrial  problems.  A  study 
by  Dr.  James  Anderson  concludes  that  the 
military  tax  burden  for  the  next  five  years 
will  cost  the  average  Cleveland-area  family 
$23,000.  By  comparison,  between  1970  and 
1979  the  average  area  family  lost  $14,636  of 
our  Pentagon  tax  to  other  areas  of  the 
Country,  most  notably  the  sunbelt.  Worse, 
these  vast  increases  will  weaken  our  nation- 
al security. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  what  will 
this  unparalleled  shift  in  budgetary  prior- 
ities buy  us?  These  are  our  choices:  $9  mil- 
lion equals  1  Navy  A-6E  "Intruder"  or  em- 
ployment for  nearly  100,000  youth  for  a 
year  at  minimum  wage:  $4.3  billion  equals 
860  miles  of  subway  tunnel  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile or  pay  the  bill  for  the  entire  U.S.  mass 
transit  system  for  2  years:  $23  million  equals 
2  Minuteman  III  missiles  or  subsidize  the 
whole  Nation's  immunization  system  for  a 
year:  $3  billion  equals  1  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier or  operate  1.000  public  schools  for  an 
entire  year. 

We  call  upon  our  Representatives  not  to 
scramble  for  defense  contracts  for  our  area 
but  to:  take  the  leadership  to  secure  a  more- 
humane  future  for  our  people:  support  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Campaign:  support 
transfer  amendments  to  rearrange  budget 
priorities:  stop  all  MX  funding:  establish  a 
national  Commission  on  Conversion  and  re- 
quire Pentagon  industrial  contractors  to 
create  management/employee  committees 
to  draft  alternative-use  plans. 

TAX  POLICY  and  REINDUSTRIAUZATION 

The  "grand  macro  design"  of  supply  side 
economics  cannot  work  with  the  objectives 
stated  in  Reagan's  timeframe.  One  can't  cut 
taxes,  restrict  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply,  increase  GNP,  increase  productivity, 
cut  government  spending,  raise  military 
spending,  increase  revenues  to  government 
and  balance  the  budget  all  at  the  same  time. 
What  will  happen  are  three  shifts:  (1)  from 
the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector:  (2) 
within  government  from  the  social  to  the 
military  and  (3)  from  the  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful to  the  even  more  wealthy  and  more 
powerful.  This  is  the  discredited  "trickle 
down"  theory  in  its  latest  disguise. 

Taxes  from  this  area  have  flowed  to 
Washington  for  years  and  have  been  used  to 
build  the  sunbelt:  nothing  in  the  Reagan 
program  targets  business  tax  breaks  to  the 
frostbelt  or  areas  of  high  unemployment  or 
even  to  productive  investment.  The  business 
tax  cuts,  a  whopping  v,  reduction,  will  go 
mainly  to  the  1,700  largest  firms  (80  percent 
of  benefits).  About  Vs  of  benefits  go  to  in- 
dustries that  have  provided  roughly  only  4 
percent  of  new  Jobs  in  the  last  20  years.  The 
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real  creators  of  new  Jobs— small  businesses- 
get  essentially  nothing  for  reinvestment.  In 
some  cases,  giveaways  are  known  to  l>e 
greater  than  potential  investment— coupling 
accelerated  depreciation  with  investment 
tax  credits  means  $1  invested  will  enable  a 
$1.20  writeoff  from  income  tax  returns.  The 
tax  shift  is  dramatically  seen  in  reduction  of 
the  corix>rate  income  taxes  as  a  percentage 
of  federal  government  revenues— from  23 
percent  in  1960  to  12.4  percent  now,  to 
about  7  percent  under  the  Reagan  plan.  Our 
current  level  of  approximately  $300  billion 
in  tax  expenditures  does  not  need  to  be  in- 
creased but  reviewed,  with  loopholes  closed. 
The  10-5-3  so-called  reindustrialization  plan 
will  really  result  in  paper  investments  such 
as  Mobil's  attempted  takeover  of  Conoco. 
The  benefits  of  this  so-called  reindustriali- 
zation will  go  to  corporations  and  the  super- 
rich  while  paid  for  by  workers  and  the 
needy. 

PORCICN  POLICY 

While  funds  for  350  domestic  programs 
are  t>eing  reduced  or  eliminated,  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  demanding  spending  for 
new  strategic  and  conventional  weapons.  In 
1982  alone,  the  Administration  budget  is  $25 
billion  above  that  proposed  by  Pres.  Carter. 

The  Administration  is  basing  its  buildup 
of  the  military  on  distortions  and  exaggera- 
tions of  the  threat  the  Soviet  Union  poses 
to  the  U.S.  Yet  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have 
signed  340  basic  pacts  and  16  arms  control 
agreements.  All  have  been  honored. 

The  emphasis  on  military  and  armaments 
has  led  to  reduction  of  concern  for  basic 
needs  of  developing  countries  which,  ethical 
considerations  aside,  is  bad  for  business  and 
in  disregard  of  international  diplomacy. 

The  abandonment  of  a  Human  Rights 
Policy  in  support  of  any  government  which 
professes  to  be  anti-Soviet,  regardless  of  the 
repression  and  terroristic  acts  of  that  gov- 
ernment against  its  citizen,  could  soon 
result  in  more  Irans,  or  worse,  for  our 
Nation. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Loss  of  education  funds  and  legal  services 
to  end  discrimination  will  prevent  minori- 
ties, womeii  and  the  handicapped  from  ob- 
taining education  and  skills  necessary  to 
escape  the  poverty  cycle.  Already  victimized 
by  discrimination  these  groups  and  the  poor 
will  not  have  recourse  to  private  legal  serv- 
ices or  other  supports. 

The  elimination  of  CETA  Joljs  strikes  par- 
ticularly at  minorities,  youth  and  women, 
who  together  comprise  70  p)ercent  of  CETA 
participation.  Many  eliminated  jobs  in  edu- 
cation and  social  services  affect  women. 
Blacks,  Hispanics  and  women  will  be  forced 
into  permanent  unemployment  or  main- 
tained in  very  low  paying  positions.  These 
cuts  occur  as  authorities  recognize  the  need 
for  increased  educational  and  vocational 
services  for  minorities,  women,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  poor. 

Cuts  in  health  care  particularly  harm 
women  and  children.  Loss  of  family  plan- 
ning funds  curtails  the  ability  of  women  to 
plan  childbearing  and  forces  more  women 
and  children  onto  welfare  rolls. 

Restoration  of  budget  cuts,  expansion  of 
remedial  programs,  reinstatement  of  legal 
services  to  guarantee  rights  can  be  accom- 
plished by  shifting  money  from  the  mili- 
tary. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  demand  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  effects  of 
Reagan  Administration  progrrams  on  em- 
ployment, as  mandated  in  the  Humphrey- 
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Hawkins  Pull  Employment  Act,  and  to  back 
up  this  demand  with  legal  action  if  neces- 
sary. An  APSCME  study  shows  1.4  million 
jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  public  sector  with 
passage  of  the  Reagan  plan.  Studies  done  by 
the  LAM  conclusively  prove  that  military 
spending  provides  far  fewer  Jobs  than 
money  spent  on  virtually  any  other  sector. 
Therefore,  the  Reagan  weapons  buildup  will 
severely  decrease  employment. 

Numerous  studies  prove  that  unemploy- 
ment fuels  our  social  problems,  showing 
direct  links  with  crime  increases  and  many 
illnesses  ranging  from  hypertension  and 
heart  disease  to  alcoholism,  mental  illness, 
family  abuse  and  disintegration  and  even 
suicide.  The  effects  of  unemployment  cost 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  which  could  in- 
stead be  used  to  constructively  employ 
people. 

We  need  legislation  to  restrain  our  major 
industries  from  running  away  to  low-wage 
havens  in  the  south,  west  and  overseas. 
Who  will  be  able  to  buy  products  so  pro- 
duced if  cities  such  as  Youngstown,  Akron 
and  Cleveland  are  devastated?  Can  we  as  a 
nation  afford  to  wastefully  duplicate  the 
costly  infrastructures  of  these  cities  else- 
where? Don't  loyal  employees  whose  labor 
produced  such  profitability  have  some 
rights  to  secure  Jobs? 

We  need  legislation  to  share  the  work  by 
reducing  the  workweek  with  no  loss  in  pay. 
We  need  increased,  not  decreased,  job  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  so  those  wish- 
ing to  climb  out  of  poverty  and  contribute 
to  our  society  can  develop  skills  to  do  so.  We 
support  the  Weiss  Youth  Employment  BiU 
as  an  alternative  to  reinstitution  of  the 
draft.  We  implore  you  to  take  the  civil 
unrest  in  Britain  as  a  warning. 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Human  services  are  often  criticized  be- 
cause of  abuses:  victims  are  blamed  but  the 
real  abusers  are  some  greedy  providers  of 
services.  Cuts  in  human  service  programs 
will  cause  enormous  suffering  and  increase 
long-term  costs.  Single-parent  families  are 
major  targets  through  cuts  in  day  care  as 
are  the  elderly  through  cuts  like  those  in 
congregate  meals,  outreach  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Reductions  in  unemployment  insurance 
and  social  security  will  force  F>eople  into  the 
welfare  system  and  increase  demand  for  al- 
ready-burdened and  slated-for-cuts  human 
and  mental  health  services.  Women  will 
either  have  to  t>e  on  welfare  or  go  to  school 
or  work  and  neglect  their  young  children. 

Block  grants  will  not  provide  for  needs. 
States  are  unable  to  provide  for  human 
service  and  mental  health  needs  and  seek  to 
escape  these  responsibilities.  Cuts  must  be 
restored  and  support  increased  to  help 
people  get  off  welfare  and  help  the  elderly 
and  disabled  lead  healthy,  secure  lives.  The 
preservation  of  our  democratic  heritage  de- 
pends on  how  well  we  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  people. 

EDUCATION 

It  is  an  outrage  that  Reagonomics  takes 
money  from  public  schools  and  channels  it 
into  excessive  military  expenditures.  The 
OEIA  sees  a  pattern  emanating  from  the 
Reagan  administration  designed  to  destroy 
public  education:  the  APT  sees  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  as  suffering 
great  losses. 

The  Reagan  block  grant  approach  would 
result  in  elimination  of  valuable  programs. 
Tuition  tax  credits  at  all  levels  are  opposed 
by  OEIA  for  they  would,  in  effect,  cause  tax- 
ation for  private  and  public  schools.  The  re- 
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suiting  declining  public  school  enrollment 
and  Ohio's  funding  formula,  based  upon 
per-pupil  attendance,  would  rapidly  result 
in  grossly-inferior  schools. 

Administration-proposed  cuts  of  $3  billion 
in  higher  education  would  end  higher  edu- 
cation for  all  but  an  elite.  Teacher  Centers, 
which  cost  13/100  of  1  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Budget,  have  proven 
to  be  cost  effective  and  productive  and 
should  be  maintained  as  a  categorical  pro- 
gram. Headstart  has  proven  very  effective 
iuid  should  suffer  no  decrease  in  funds.  The 
Child  Nutrition  and  School  Lunch  Program 
is  essential  for  effective  learning  of  many 
children  and  should  not  be  reduced.  Bilin- 
g\ial  education  must  be  continued  if  millions 
of  youngsters  are  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
education  so  necessary  in  a  technological  so- 
ciety. Continuation  of  the  Department  of 
Education  is  necessary  for  national  direc- 
tion and  coordination  of  education  policy. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Thirty-five  million  Americans  who  receive 
Social  Security  benefits  were  promised  by 
President  Reagan  that  benefits  to  which 
they  were  already  entitled  would  not  be  cut. 
These  citizens  have  been  victimized  in  his 
budget. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  older  Americans  rely 
on  Social  Security  as  their  main  source  of 
income  and  10  million  have  no  other 
income.  On  the  average  this  amounts  to 
$3,960/year  while  the  "poverty  level"  is  de- 
fined as  $4.200/year.  Inflation  along  with 
Reagan's  cuts  and  delayed  COLA  increases 
only  serve  to  worsen  already  miserable  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The  Reagan  program,  which  emphasizes 
guns  over  butter,  is  unnecessary.  The  fol- 
lowing would  strengthen  ajid  make  fairer 
our  present  Social  Security  System:  (1)  tax 
employers  on  total  payroll:  (2)  raise  the 
maximum  taxable  wage  so  high  earners  pay 
their  fair  share:  (3)  separate  the  Trust 
Funds  from  the  unified  budget  and  infuse 
general  revenues  into  Social  Security  until 
one  third  of  the  system  is  financed  this  way: 
(4)  provide  inter-tnist-fund  borrowing  to 
prevent  short-term  threat  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Fund  insolvency. 

HEALTH 

The  Administration's  approach  to  health 
combines  a  vast  array  of  categorical  pro- 
grams into  three  block  grants  administered 
by  states  and  local  governments— without 
priorities,  standards,  regulations  or  guide- 
lines—and would  reduce  federal  dollars  25 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  These  represent 
major  threats  to  health  care,  especially  for 
the  poor. 

In  emphasizing  competition  rather  than 
health  planning,  the  Administration  is  pro- 
moting profits  for  the  medical  industry  to 
the  detriment  of  public  health. 

Cuts  in  family  planning  funds  will  at  least 
double  welfare  and  health  costs  and  cuts  in 
the  WIC  program  will  result  in  far  more 
children  who  are  retarded  or  have  serious 
health  problems.  Drastic  reductions  in  dol- 
lars for  health  planning  and  preventive  care 
will  cause  astronomical  increases  in  the 
need  for  hospital  beds  and  increases  in 
dental  problems  and  communicable  diseases, 
including  tuberculosis,  among  all  segments 
of  U.S.  society. 

HOUSING 

Administration  cuts  in  federal  housing 
programs  will  serve  to  deepen  the  housing 
crisis  facing  many  moderate  and  low-income 
families.  As  federal  subsidies  and  housing 
decrease,  these  families  will  pay  an  increas- 
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ing  percentage  of  their  income  for  housing. 
At  the  same  time  curtailment  of  Section  312 
Weatherization  loans  will  place  these  same 
households  at  the  mercy  of  utility  compa- 
nies, as  it  is  now  less  likely  their  residences 
will  be  properly  insulated. 

At  a  time  when  only  1  family  in  8  earning 
less  than  $5000/year  receives  federal  hous- 
ing assistance,  4/5ths  of  the  households 
earning  over  $50,000/year  received  a  month- 
ly subsidy  of  $309.  The  real  housing  costs  in 
the  federal  budget  are  tax  expenditures.  In 
1979  the  cost  to  the  government  of  housing- 
related  tax  expenditures  was  $21.2  bUlion. 
This  compares  with  a  22-year  total  of  $20.6 
billion  spent  on  public  housing  from  1937 
through  1979.  This  tax  policy  fuels  inflation 
and  disproportionately  benefits  middle  and 
upper-income  citizens. 

It  is  far  more  equitable  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  develop  public  housing,  reha- 
bilitate existing  homes  and  support  commu- 
nity development/neighborhood  programs 
for  low  and  moderate-income  households. 
This  would  avoid  the  devastating  impact 
planned  cuts  will  have  on  households  least 
able  to  cope  with  them. 

ENEBGY 

The  energy  crisis  is  a  great  dilemma 
facing  U.S.  citizens.  Reaganomics  increases 
dependence  on  expensive  and/or  non-renew- 
able energy  sources  and  cuts  funding  for  al- 
ternatives and  conservation.  A  $2  billion 
subsidy  for  nuclear  electricity  is  outrageous: 
nuclear  is  the  most-expensive  form  of 
energy;  nuclear  investment  creates  few  jobs 
and  subsidies  represent  welfare  for  corpora- 
tions and  the  rich.  It's  now  obvious  giant 
energy  corporations  won't  provide  capital 
for  energy  solutions  which  serve  our  human 
needs  and  best  interests.  Spending  on  alter- 
native energy,  conservation  and  mass  trans- 
portation helps  relieve  high  energy  prices 
and  is  non-inflationary. 

A  national  energy  policy  is  needed  which: 
meets  basic  energy  needs  of  all  our  people: 
decreases  dependence  on  non-renewable 
fuels  (and  foreign  supplies  and  multi-nation- 
al corporations):  doesn't  poison  us  or  our  en- 
vironment; stabilizes  frostbelt  energy  costs 
(reversing  trends  of  corporations  to  move 
south,  because  of  unaffordable  heating  and 
op)erating  fuel,  and  resulting  depopulation) 
and  transfers  funding  to  small  (labor-inten- 
sive) businesses  with  the  potential  to  solve 
many  energy  problems  and  employ  more 
people  (68  percent).  The  ultimate  folly  of 
current  policy  is  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor.  Economically  unjustifiable,  it  cre- 
ates thousands  of  years  of  health  hazards 
and  an  insane  increased  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation. 

POOD  AND  NUTRITION 

The  Children's  Defense  Budget  represents 
the  most  sensible  and  humane  approach  to 
food  and  nutrition  for  low-income  families. 
It  opposes  cuts  in  these  areas  and  proposes 
expansion  of  programs  such  as  WIC  and 
Food  Stamps. 

For  example,  the  WIC  Program  benefits 
2.2  million  pregnant  and  lactating  women. 
Infants,  and  children  who  subsist  on  low  in- 
comes and  have  health  problems  related  to 
childbirth  and  growth.  Proposed  cuts  mean 
700,000  recipients  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  rolls,  and  another  100.000  persons  wait- 
ing will  never  be  served.  WIC  cuts  long-term 
costs.  At  $300/pregnancy,  billions  in  institu- 
tional care,  special  education  and  related 
health  services  are  saved  through  proper 
nutrition  during  pregnancy  and  infancy. 

Proposed  Food  Stamp  cuts,  as  another  ex- 
ample, would  cost  the  90  percent  of  recipi- 
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ents  who  are  below  the  poverty  level  an  un- 
acceptable amount  of  their  incomes  ($350/ 
year  for  an  APDC  family  of  4).  The  20  per- 
cent cut  means  rent,  utility  and  food  pay- 
ments cannot  be  met.  Of  the  22  million 
people  receiving  food  stamps,  Vt  subsist  on 
less  than  $3,600/year  and  %ths  on  less  than 
$4,S00/year.  Such  a  cut  would  be  devastat- 
ing and  further  deteriorate  the  nutritional 
levels  of  these  families. 

WBLTARI 

Reagan's  cuts  in  AFDC  are  even  more  dev- 
astating when  state  funds  are  included.  This 
reduces  benefits  for  25,000  Ohioans  and  ter- 
minates benefits  for  50,000  more  living  at  or 
near  the  poverty  level.  Most  damaged  would 
be  worliing  families  headed  by  poor  women 
or  low-income  males. 

The  loss  of  $13.6  billion  from  AFDC  and 
food  stamps:  reductions  in  Medicaid,  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  and  rent  as- 
sistance for  working  poor  will  strike  a  blow 
against  the  American  family.  Cohabitation, 
desertion  and  dishonesty  will  be  encouraged 
in  order  for  the  needy  to  survive. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Proposals  to  return  control  of  environ- 
mental programs  to  the  states  are  wrong. 
Federal  involvement  came  about  because 
the  states  did  not  address  these  concerns. 

To  correct  alleged  over-regulation  of  in- 
dustry. Administration  policies  reduce 
OSHA  funding  and  standards.  Simulta- 
neously, these  policies  undermine  workers' 
powers  of  collective  bargaining  to  negotiate 
protection  from  genetically-dangerous  and 
carcinogenic  chemicals.  Workers  in  hazard- 
ous environments  and  the  public  exp)osed  to 
toxic  wastes  must  have  the  right  to  know 
the  dangers  they  are  facing  through  manda- 
tory labelling  and  must  be  informed  by  cor- 
porations of  any  physical  damages— includ- 
ing genetic— that  are  luiown.  Company  poli- 
cies which  deny  employment  to  groups  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  toxic  chemicals  are 
violations  of  principles  of  equality  and 
should  be  prosecuted.  The  only  fair  and  ac- 
ceptable answer  is  to  make  the  environment 
safe  for  all.  The  Minerals  Security  Bill,  HR 
3364  is  particularly  destructive  and  should 
be  defeated. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
grams need  strengthening— not  weakening— 
for  they  are  far  more  cost  effective  than 
treatment  of  disease.  The  new  attack  on  en- 
vironmental standards  emasculates  enforce- 
ment by  severe  underfunding  and  rule 
changes. 

Good  mass  transportation  and  urban 
parks  are  essential  to  full  employment,  good 
economy  and  quality  of  life  and  require  con- 
tinued federal  support. 

CONCLUSIONS  TO  TESTIMONY 

The  Alternative  Budget  Coalition  thanks 
Congressman  Louis  Stokes,  Congressman 
John  Seiberling  and  Congressman  Dennis 
Eckart  for  meeting  with  us.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  not  deserted  us  and 
want  you  to  know  that  we  are  monitoring 
all  legislative  activities  these  days.  We  be- 
lieve that  true  security  begins  at  home  by 
meeting  basic  human  needs. 

Congressmen,  there  is  a  beautiful  statue 
of  a  woman  which  stands  at  the  gateway  of 
these  great  United  States  of  America  and 
proclaims  the  following  symbolic  message  to 
the  world:  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shores.  Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest 
tossed,  to  me.  I  lift  my  Idimp  besitje  the 
golden  door."  This  proud  woman  must  now 
be  holding  her  head  down  in  shame  and  feel 
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sad,  as  we  do.  This  golden  d(x>r  is  now  shut 
to  the  working  people  and  the  disadvan- 
taged in  this  Country  and  you.  Congress- 
men, must  open  it  up  again. 

There  has  been  no  Congressional  nor  Ad- 
ministration assessment  of  the  real  level  of 
need  in  the  areas  on  which  we  have  testi- 
fied; there  has  been  no  Congressional 
matching  of  resources  to  meet  our  real 
needs.  We  urge  our  representatives  to  fight 
this  sham  budget  process  masquerading  as 
reconciliation  and  to  reassert  their  power  of 
the  purse  over  the  Reagan  Administration 
in  establishing  national  priorities.* 


DAVID  STOCKMAN'S  PRESS  RE- 
LEASE OPPOSING  THE  SUGAR 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Director  of  OMB, 
David  Stockman,  while  serving  in  the 
House  was  a  leading  opponent  of  pro- 
posed sugar  price  support  programs, 
both  in  1978  and  again  in  1979.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
news  release  issued  by  then  Congress- 
man Stockman  regarding  the  proposed 
sugar  price  support  program.  The 
news  release  follows: 

[News  Release  of  Congressman  Dave 

Stockman,  Aug.  18,  1978] 

Stockman   Scores   Sugar   Act   Staggering 

Consumer  BintDEN,  Artipicial  Sweetener 

FOR  Big  Sugar  Companies 

Congressman  Dave  Stockman  (R-MI), 
joined  by  a  .bi-partisan  coalition  of  House 
Members,  today  warned  that  "there  is  an  in- 
flationary steam-roller  high  balling  toward 
the  House  Floor  that's  about  to  flatten  the 
American  consumer  and  make  a  mockery  of 
our  efforts  to  control  inflation." 

Stockman  charged  that  the  proposed 
Sugar  Stabilization  Act  (H.R.  13750)  sched- 
uled for  Floor  action  later  this  week,  could 
increase  consumer  sugar  costs  by  a  "stagger- 
ing $6  billion"  over  the  next  five  years. 

Stockman  said  that  the  bill  'culminates  a 
deplorable  game  of  'up  the  ante'  which  has 
been  pursued  over  the  past  15  months  by  a 
determined  special  interest  lobby  consisting 
of  domestic  sugar  growers  and  the  big  inte- 
grated sugar  companies." 

The  Michigan  Republican  noted  that  the 
world  sugar  price  is  currently  8t  per  pound 
(raw  value  equivalent)  and  that  until  June 
1977.  the  domestic  price  was  about  lit  per 
pound.  The  difference  represented  a  modest 
U.S.  tariff  on  50  percent  of  the  nation's 
sugar  supply  which  has  traditionally  been 
imported. 

"Last  year  the  sugar  lobby  succeeded  in 
attaching  the  de  la  Garza  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill,  which  had  the  effect  of  dou- 
bling the  tariff,  raising  the  domestic  price  to 
14t  per  pound,  and  adding  $1  billion  to  con- 
sumer sugar  costs,"  he  said. 

Each  U  increase  in  the  domestic  price  in- 
creases consumer  costs  by  $270  million  an- 
nually according  to  Stockman. 

"But  apparently,  this  huge  windfall  was 
not  enough, "  he  added.  "The  bill  before  the 
House  will  raise  the  domestic  price  to  16t 
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immediately  and,  by  means  of  an  escalator 
clause,  to  25t  per  pound  by  1982." 

Stockman  said  that  this  will  result  in  a  do- 
mestic sugar  price  that  will  be  triple  the 
current  world  price.  That  higher  price  is  a 
130%  increase  over  the  level  that  prevailed 
"before  this  whole  sugar  caper  was 
launched  last  year." 

The  Michigan  Republican  also  charged 
that  the  bill  is  "a  corporate  welfare  measure 
disguised  as  an  aid  to  small  farmers."  He 
said  that  the  30  largest  sugar  companies  in- 
cluding Amstar,  Amfac  and  Jim  Walter  Cor- 
poration, all  with  aimual  sales  in  excess  of 
$1  billion,  would  receive  25%  of  the  windfall 
revenues  generated  by  the  bill. 

Stockman  said  that  the  bill  amounts  to 
"government  imposed  price  fixing"  because 
it  potentially  would  require  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  reduce  imports  every  20  days 
by  increasing  the  tariff  or  lowering  quotes 
in  order  to  maintain  the  artificial  support 
price.  "Thus,  if  consumers  protest  higher 
sugar  prices  by  reducing  consumption,  it 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  rigged  price.  It 
will  just  back-out  more  imports  from  the 
U.S.  market." 

Stockman  also  said  that  the  bill  amounts 
to  a  "bail  out  for  speculative  investments 
that  have  gone  sour."  After  world  sugar 
prices  temporarily  soared  in  1974,  Stockman 
explained,  substantial  acreage  was  diverted 
into  sugar  cultivation  and  new  sugar  proc- 
essing facilities  were  opened  or  expanded. 
When  world  prices  receded  to  more  normal 
levels,  these  new,  high  cost  production  areas 
were  left  unable  to  compete.  "Now  they 
seek  shelter  under  a  rigged  price  umbrella 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  and  U.S. 
foreign  trade." 

Further,  Stockman  charged  that  the  pro- 
posed sugar  act  would  "sabotage"  important 
U.S.  foreign  trade  and  economic  initiatives. 
He  said  that  the  recently  negotiated  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement,  which  seelis  to 
stabilize  world  sugar  prices,  ""will  never  get 
off  the  ground  if  the  U.S.,  which  absorbs 
nearly  30%  of  world  sugar  exports,  precipi- 
tously closes  its  ports  to  foreign  supplies.  He 
also  said  that  the  current  effort  of  U.S. 
trade  negotiator  Robert  Strauss  to  open  the 
Japanese  and  Western  European  markets  to 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  like  wheat,  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains,  ""will  ring  pretty 
hollow  if  we  suddenly  erect  a  trade  wall 
around  our  sugar  market." 

Finally,  Stockman  noted  that  in  the  last 
decade  the  U.S.  had  directly  or  indirectly 
appropriated  nearly  $6  billion  in  develop- 
ment assistance  to  the  11  leading  LDC  sugar 
exporters.  "By  eliminating  the  U.S.  market 
for  their  sugar  production,"  he  concluded, 
"we  seem  to  be  saying  we  would  rather  give 
them  a  taxpayer-financed  hand  out  than  an 
opportunity  to  earn  foreign  exchange  by 
the  sweat  and  industry  of  their  own 
people."* 


SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA'S  YOUNG 
DEMOCRATS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Of  Alabama,  and  the  Nation,  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  bright  young 
people  who  are  interested  in  politics. 
These  leaders  of  tomorrow,  will  take 
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this  country  to  greater  heights  and 
will  help  to  make  our  Nation  stronger. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegates  to  the  1981  Young 
Democrats  of  America's  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Roger  Bedford,  was  elected 
national  treasurer  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Alabama's  delegation  to  that  conven- 
tion was  instrumental  in  helping  to 
shape  a  sound  national  platform  for 
the  Young  Democrats  of  America,  and 
they  demonstrated  a  keen  knowledge 
of  the  American  political  institution. 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
read  their  names  into  the  Record  and 
to  praise  them  for  a  job  well  done. 

Rodney  K.  Anderson,  Gardendale, 
Ala.;  Roger  H.  Bedford,  Jr.,  Russell- 
ville,  Ala.;  Benjamin  Edward  Carswell. 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Patricia  R.  Clem, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  LoriAnne  Danley. 
Montevallo,  Ala.;  Regina  B.  Edwards, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Thomas  R.  Ed- 
wards. Birmingham,  Ala.;  Ann  W. 
Flowers,  Bay  Minette,  Ala.;  Timothy 
Mark  Hermetz,  Cullman,  Ala.;  Geri 
Anita  Horn,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Karen 
Andrea  Horn,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Ran- 
dall V.  Houston.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Pat- 
rick Allen  Jones,  Gurley,  Ala.;  Russ 
McDonald,  Madison,  Ala.;  John  Car- 
roll Meehan,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  J. 
Russell  Moore,  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Alfred  Seawright,  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Prances  H.  Smiley,  Montgomery.  Ala.; 
Preida  E.  Stewart,  Decatur,  Ala.;  Mark 
Raymond  Tygielski,  Huntsville,  Ala.; 
Oakley  Kevin  Vincent,  University, 
Ala.;  Baron  LaRue  Walker.  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.;  Sam  Welch,  Monroeville. 
Ala.;  Dennis  L.  Wills,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Beverly  Ruth  Wilson,  Florence, 
Ala.;  E.  Beatrice  Wilson,  Birmingham, 
Ala.« 


AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Food  Act  of  1981  will 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  first 
chance  we  have  had  this  year  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  condition  of  farm- 
ers. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  we 
took  a  careful  look  at  what  has  been 
happening  to  our  farms,  and  decided 
on  a  course  of  action  to  keep  the 
family  farm  from  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  small 
farms  throughout  the  country  and  in 
the  Fifth  District  of  Kentucky  are 
finding  themselves  in  terribly  dire 
straits. 

On  the  one  hand,  net  farm  income  is 
falling.  Over  the  last  year,  estimates 
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are  that  it  has  fallen  by  nearly  40  per- 
cent. And  it  is  no  wonder  when  you 
consider  that  short-term  interest  costs 
have  risen  29  percent,  real  estate  inter- 
est rates  are  up  19  percent,  fuel  costs 
are  up  29  percent  and  fertilizer  is  up 
23  percent.  And  the  double-digit  infla- 
tion rates  are  chiseling  away  at  farm- 
ers' income  each  time  they  drive  down 
to  the  store. 

But  unlike  most  other  businesses, 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  make  up 
for  their  rising  production  costs  by 
raising  their  prices.  FYices  farmers  re- 
ceive for  their  goods  simply  have  not 
kept  up  with  their  rising  costs  of  pro- 
duction. And  so  they  fall  further  and 
further  into  debt. 

And  now,  to  poimd  the  nails  into  the 
coffin,  farmers  can  not  even  afford  to 
go  into  debt,  since  the  interest  rates 
alone  will  run  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  our  coim- 
try  to  decide  that  it  is  not  going  to  let 
these  family  farmers  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Over  the  past  decade,  the  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  bail  out  New  York 
City.  And  it  has  voted  to  bail  out  an 
industrial  giant  like  Chrysler.  And  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farmers  in  my  district 
and  throughout  the  country  have  paid 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  bailouts 
through  their  taxes. 

The  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  these 
bailouts  because  they  were  considered 
essential  to  our  national  economy. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  I  would  hate  to  imagine 
our  country  without  family  farms. 
They  are  most  certainly  essential  to 
our  country. 

Think  about  it.  When  the  colonists 
first  arrived  on  the  shores  of  America 
to  settle  this  great  land,  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  entire  economy  on 
family  farms.  And  this  foundation  has 
held  firm,  providing  the  firm  and  de- 
pendable base  for  our  economy  that  is 
now  a  giant  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
sure  foundation. 

Whether  you  come  from  agricultural 
districts  or  whether  you  come  from 
the  cities  of  the  Northeast,  we  all  have 
a  stake  in  the  survival  of  the  family 
farm. 

For  starters,  we  all  rely  on  them  for 
our  food.  Not  one  city  could  survive 
without  a  strong  agricultural  base  to 
supply  it  with  food. 

But  equally  important  are  the  values 
which  they  give  our  country.  They  en- 
courage the  hard  work,  the  neighborli- 
ness,  the  practical  care  for  family  and 
friends  which  we  must  never  forget. 
The  cold  corporate  farm  businesses 
will  never  be  able  to  replace  the  values 
given  to  us  by  these  family  farms 
which  have  built  up  our  communities. 

Finally,  agricultural  communities 
throughout  the  country  rely  on  family 
farms.  Without  them,  entire  local  and 
State  economies  would  absolutely  col- 
lapse. There  is  no  doubt  about  it— we 
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cannot    get    by    without    the    family 
farms. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  considering  many  of  the 
specific  commodity  and  farm  assist- 
ance programs.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
these  points  and  join  with  me  in  fight- 
ing to  keep  these  essential  programs.* 


NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  I  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  social  security 
system.  I  believe  the  present  and 
future  status  of  the  system  is  the  pre- 
eminent issue  before  Congress  today. 

In  the  previous  months  there  has 
been  extensive  discussion  in  Congress 
and  within  the  administration  on  solu- 
tions to  cope  with  the  present  prob- 
lems afflicting  the  old  age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  fund. 

The  two  schools  of  thought  are  basi- 
cally as  follows.  The  first  school  is 
that  approach  adopted  by  the  current 
administration;  cut  benefits  as  the 
first  solution  to  the  current  fiscal 
problems  affecting  the  system. 

The  second  school  of  thought  says 
find  new  avenues  to  fund  the  trust 
funds  such  as  general  revenue  financ- 
ing. 

Both  schools  of  thought— especially 
the  first— have  serious  problems  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  I  hope  will  present  a  new  alter- 
native for  present  and  future  social  se- 
curity trust  funding.  My  bill  would 
earmark  up  to  25  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues raised  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax  to  establish  a  new  social  security 
reserve  trust  fund.  If  the  tax  gener- 
ates the  expected  $227  billion  in  reve- 
nues over  its  10-year  lifespan  that 
could  mean  as  much  as  $50  billion 
being  available  for  this  fund.  The  re- 
serve fund  would  only  be  tapped  if  any 
of  the  three  trust  funds  were  to  fall 
short  of  available  resources  to  honor 
obligations.  During  those  times  when 
the  funds  were  not  used— they  would 
be  invested  in  the  highest  yield  Gov- 
ernment or  Government-backed  secu- 
rities. 

This  is  an  alternative  to  general  rev- 
enue financing  in  that  funds  used  for 
the  reserve  would  be  derived  from 
taxes  imposed  on  the  profits  of  oil 
companies  in  some  cases  achieved  at 
the  direct  expense  of  consumers. 

It  is  clearly  preferable  to  the  benefit 
cutting  philosophy  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration. I  reject  the  doomsday 
mentality  of  this  administration  rela- 
tive to  the  condition  of  social  security 
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and  categorically  dismiss  the  idea  that 
we  must  reduce  benefits  as  a  first 
resort. 

Social  security  is  a  covenant  between 
the  American  worker  and  his  or  her 
Government.  The  worker  fulfills  their 
end  of  the  bargain  when  they  contrib- 
ute weekly  or  monthly  or  annually  a 
portion  of  their  hard  earned  wage  into 
the  social  security  trust  fund.  The 
Government  cannot  go  back  on  its  end 
of  the  bargain  by  reducing  benefits. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation careful  consideration.  I  con- 
tend that  a  combination  of  this  bill 
and  temporary  Interfund  borrowing 
should  place  the  social  security  system 
on  sound  ground  for  the  next  10 
years.* 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ST. 
RAPHAEL'S 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Raphael's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

For  a  century  St.  Raphael's  Church 
has  been  working  very  closely  with  the 
Long  Island  City  community.  St. 
Raphael's  has  brought  a  spiritual 
closeness  to  our  neighborhoods  and 
has  played  an  instrumental  role  in 
making  Long  Island  City  a  better 
place  to  live. 

St.  Raphael's,  the  oldest  Catholic 
church  building  in  Queens,  was  the 
founding  parish  for  many  of  the  other 
churches  in  Queens.  St.  Raphael's  cen- 
tennial celebration  is  a  result  of  the 
many  fine  and  devoted  people  of  Long 
Island  City  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  making  this  parish  a  success. 

St.  Raphael's  parish  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedication  to  those 
values  in  life  which  are  often  ignored, 
but  are  invaluable  in  our  everyday 
lives:  Family,  community,  and  devo- 
tion to  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Daily   News.   Sunday,   September   27, 
1981,  honoring  St.  Raphael's. 
[Prom  the  New  York  I>ally  News.  Sept.  27, 
1981] 
Peals  of  Joy  for  100  Good  Years 
(By  Jack  Leahy) 

St.  Raphael's,  the  red  brick  gothic  church 
overlooking  the  Long  Island  Expressway  In 
Long  Island  City,  is  marking  its  100th  anni- 
versary today  with  a  2:30  p.m.  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  at  the  church. 

The  oldest  Catholic  church  building  in 
Queens  still  in  use  for  worship,  St.  Rapha- 
el's can  be  thankful  that  it  tias  managed  to 
survive  fires,  fiscal  hard  times  and  social 
changes  that  saw  the  surrounding  communi- 


ty grow  from  farmland  to  become  the  door- 
way to  Manhattan. 

Thousands  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  motor- 
ists, who  travel  on  the  LIE  and  those  who 
leave  the  highway  at  its  Greenpoint  Ave. 
exit  for  streets  leading  to  the  Queensboro 
Bridge,  rush  past  the  church's  towering 
steeple  every  day  on  their  way  to  the  towers 
of  commerce  across  the  East  River. 

Many  of  those  suburban  commuters  are 
former  parishioners  who  will  be  returning 
for  today's  Mass,  being  celebrated  by  Bishop 
Joseph  Denning  of  Brooklyn.  Many  also  will 
be  attending  St.  Raphael's  Centennial 
Dinner-Dance  next  Priday  at  the  Astorian 
Manor,  Astoria. 

But  to  the  parishioners  who  stayed 
behind  in  Long  Island  City,  some  of  them  in 
homes  they've  owned  for  half  of  the 
church's  life  and  more,  the  centennial  is 
tinged  with  memories  of  quieter,  less  crowd- 
ed times. 

"Back  in  the  19208,  Hughie  McCullough 
had  a  dairy  farm  over  where  part  of  the  Ex- 
pressway runs  now,"  recalled  Thomas  Gib- 
bery,  73,  of  50-35  38th  St.  "He  had  an  old 
horse  and  he  used  to  give  the  kids  free  rides 
on  tt  on  Sundays." 

"Greenpoint  Ave.  was  a  dirt  road  in  those 
days, "  said  Agnes  Feerick,  80,  of  38-19  48th 
Ave. 

"This  whole  area  was  called  Blissville 
after  a  man  named  Bliss  who  once  owned 
the  whole  place,"  she  continued.  "The  sec- 
tion of  blocks  closest  to  St.  Raphael's 
became  known  as  Churchtown." 

The  present  church  is  actually  the  second 
St.  Raphael's  to  occupy  the  site.  The  parish 
was  carved  out  of  St.  Mary's  of  Winfield  in 
what  is  now  Woodside  in  1868.  St.  Mary's 
founder,  a  Prench  priest  named  Theodore 
Goetz,  also  opened  the  first  St.  Raphael's. 

"The  people  were  largely  composed  of  im- 
migrants from  Ireland  with  a  small  number 
from  Germany,"  a  church  history  reveals. 
"Despite  the  poverty  and  paucity  of  his  con- 
gregation. Rev.  Goetz  erected  within  a  year 
of  his  coming  a  beautiful  stone  church  of 
Flemish  design." 

That  church  was  torn  down  and  replaced 
by  the  larger,  present  church  in  1881.  Much 
of  the  excavation  and  construction  work 
was  done  late  at  night  as  a  labor  of  love  by 
Irish  ditch  diggers  and  hod  carriers  who 
toiled  all  day  on  the  subways,  tunnels  and 
buildings  of  New  York. 

In  1932,  a  fire  destroyed  the  original  stee- 
ple. Steve  Gregory,  82,  a  retired  fireman 
who  lived  near  the  church  at  the  time,  has 
vivid  memories  of  the  blaze. 

"People  were  standing  across  the  street, 
praying  that  the  church  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed," Gregory  said.  "As  the  cross  on  top 
of  the  steeple  slowly  leaned  over  and  fell, 
most  of  us  cried." 

The  rest  of  the  church  was  saved,  howev- 
er, and  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  just  the  way 
it  had  been,  Gregory  said.  In  February  1980, 
a  new  electronic  carillon  was  installed  to 
call  parishioners  to  pray  and  Mass  with  mu- 
sical chimes. 

A  more  disastrous  fire  in  1955  gutted  the 
old  rectory  and  claimed  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
George  Murphy,  who  was  assigned  pastor  in 
1941.  The  present  rectory  was  built  in  1970. 
In  the  intervening  years,  a  nearby  house 
served  as  the  rectory. 

Like  St.  Mary's  of  Winfield,  St.  Raphael's 
prides  itself  on  being  the  founding  parish  of 
other  churches— St.  Teresa's  of  Woodside, 
Queen  of  Angels  in  Sunnyside  and  St. 
Raphael's,  in  East  Meadow. 

"St.  Teresa's  is  our  daughter  church  and 
Queen   of   Angels   is   our  granddaughter," 
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quipped  retired  business  executive  James 
Maher,  69,  of  47-50  41st  St.,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  centennial  celebration  commit- 
tee. 

St.  Teresa's,  on  44th  St.  and  50th  Ave., 
started  as  a  school  in  1928  with  church  serv- 
ices in  the  basement,  Maher  said  "Children 
from  St.  Raphael's  went  to  St.  Teresa's  pa- 
rochial school  until  we  opened  our  own 
school  in  1962,"  he  noted. 

Queen  of  Angels,  on  Skillman  Ave.  and 
44th  St.,  started  as  a  chapel  of  St.  Teresa's 
and  was  esUbllshed  as  a  parish  in  1953.  It, 
too,  now  has  its  own  church  and  school. 

St.  Raphael's  in  East  Meadow,  was  found- 
ed in  1941  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Sullivan,  who 
went  there  from  the  Long  Island  City  St. 
Raphael's  where  he  had  been  a  curate  since 
1927. 

"When  you  stop  and  think  about  it,"  said 
the  original  St.  Raphael's  present  pastor, 
the  Rev.  August  Bednartz,  "a  great  many 
people  beyond  our  own  parish  boundaries 
also  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  this 
Sunday."  • 


MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLATURE 
CALLS  FOR  TERMINATION  OF 
MIUTARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
public  opposition  continues  to  mount 
against  the  administration's  policies  in 
El  Salvador,  more  and  more  cities  and 
States  across  the  country  are  adopting 
resolutions  urging  the  Congress  to  end 
U.S.  military  support  for  the  current 
junta.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  resolution  recently  enacted 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  House  of 
Representatives; 

Resolutions  Memorializing  the  President 
AND  THE  Congress  of  the  United  States 
To  Withdraw  Support  for  the  Military 
Junta  in  El  Salvador 

Whereas  eight  U.S.  citizens,  and  over 
8,000  civilians,  including  the  archbishop  of 
San  Salvador  have  been  killed  in  El  Salva- 
dor in  the  past  year;  and 

Whereas  many  of  those  killed  were  the 
victims  of  the  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  of  the  military  junta  which  has  taken 
control  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador: 
and 

Whereas,  Archbishop  Romero,  before  he 
was  assassinated,  made  a  special  plea  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  cease  its  support  of  the 
military  junta  of  El  Salvador;  and 

Whereas  direct  or  indirect  U.S.  interven- 
tion will  lead  to  serious  regional  warfare,  in- 
creasing the  already  acute  suffering  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  embattled 
nation:  and 

Whereas  the  present  military  junta  in  El 
Salvador  is  not  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  population,  but  relies,  for  its  survival, 
on  the  strength  of  military  forces;  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  calls  upon  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  further  U.S.  support  for 
the  military  junta  in  El  Salvador,  and  to 
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cease  any  military  intervention  by  arms  or 
other  support;  and  be  it  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  appeals  for  a  cessation  of 
further  violence  and  for  establishment  of 
full  respect  of  human  rights  In  El  Salvador: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  National  Security  Advisor,  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  July  6. 
1981.* 


NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  WORLD 
BANK  TALKS  SENSE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30.  1981 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
of  us  the  new  President  of  the  World 
Bank  has  been  an  unknown  quantity. 
We  knew  that  he  was  chief  executive 
of  the  Bank  of  America  but  other- 
wise nothing  in  his  background  sug- 
gested eminent  qualification  for  the 
appointment  as  president  of  the  World 
Bank. 

The  Washington  Post  of  September 
30  contains  an  article  referring  to  his 
press  conference  and  to  his  address 
that  is  reassuring.  He  apparently  is 
both  sensible  and  courageous. 

I  applaud  what  he  had  to  say  as  the 
kind  of  message  this  Nation  must 
hear,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
did  not  read  the  original  article  to 
read  what  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Clausen  Blasts  Criticism  of  World  Bank 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

In  his  first  offical  appearance  as  the  new 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  A.  W.  (Tom) 
Clausen  yesterday  took  sharp  issue  with 
charges  by  the  Reagan  administration  that 
the  bank  ignores  the  private  sector  and 
should  toughen  up  its  requirements  for 
loans  to  middle-income  countries,  as  well  as 
to  the  very  poorest. 

In  his  first  address  to  a  Bank-Internation- 
al Monetary  F^ind  annual  meeting,  he 
warned  bluntly  that  to  scrap  or  limit  subsi- 
dized aid  through  the  World  Bank's  conces- 
sional arm,  the  International  Development 
Association,  might  lead  to  "political  and 
social  instability "  in  the  Third  World,  even 
touching  off  "irrational  violence"  among 
jobless  young  people  in  poor  urban  slums. 

"There  is  no  alternative  but  having  an 
IDA-7  [the  next  scheduled  three-year  re- 
plenishment of  IDA  funds].  Put  that  one  at 
rest,"  Clausen  told  a  press  conference. 
"There  is  just  no  other  alternative  for  the 
poorest  nations  in  this  world  that  ...  do 
not  have  access  to  the  commercial  markets." 

But  he  said  plainly  that  an  IDA-7  would 
have  to  be  structured  differently,  probably 
with  less  grant  money  from  the  rich  na- 
tions. He  implied  that  after  1983,  IDA  might 
also  have  to  borrow  money,  from  commer- 
cial markets  as  well  as  from  donor  countries. 
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and  that  the  U.S.  share  could  be  less  than 
its  27  percent  involvement  in  IDA-6. 

The  most  critical  of  American  officials 
have  suggested  that  the  bank's  programs 
lately  have  degenerated  into  the  equivalent 
of  worldwide  welfare.  Others  have  raised 
the  specter  that  the  bank  has  become  "so- 
cialist" in  its  approach,  because  it  deals  on  a 
govemment-to-govemment  basis. 

Clausen  brushed  such  comments  aside  as 
irrelevant.  "You  can't  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  private  sector;  no  one's  saying 
that  you  can, "  Clausen  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference. "You  cant  solve  all  of  the  problems 
bilateral,  and  (say)  to  heck  with  the  multi- 
lateral. What's  needed  is  a  combination  of 
all  those  forces." 

He  added  he  was  "pleased  to  find  the 
bank  in  even  sounder  shape  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated." For  the  decade  ahead,  he  said 
the  bank  and  IDA  would  "continue 
to  .  .  .  constitute  a  unique  source  of  devel- 
opment capital"  for  the  Third  World,  with 
"the  focus  kept  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor." 

His  defense  of  IDA,  which  has  come  in  for 
the  brunt  of  the  American  criticism,  was  in 
unusually  strong  terms.  "There  is  a  general 
tendency  to  think  that  soft-loans  are  made 
by  soft-headed  people  that  have  got  soft  re- 
quirements," the  former  chief  executive  of 
the  Bank  of  America  told  reporters.  "Actu- 
ally, the  same  criteria  for  economic  return 
on  the  credits  (as  on  World  Bank  loans)  is 
expected." 

Clausen  told  the  annual  meeting  that  IDA 
"must  be  continued"  after  the  current  fund- 
ing expires  in  1984— a  direct  response  to 
U.S.  Treasury  statements  last  week  leaving 
open  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  would  participate  in  an  IDA-7. 

Clausen  said  that  the  United  States,  as 
"the  strongest  nation"  in  the  world,  selling 
30  percent  to  35  percent  of  its  exports  to  the 
less-developed  nations,  should  continue  to 
support  IDA  as  a  matter  of  "self-interest." 

"The  issue  is  not  whether  IDA  is  effec- 
tive," Clausen  said  in  his  speech.  "It  is.  Nor 
is  the  issue  whether  IDA  is  a  philanthropic 
society.  It  is  not.  An  IDA  credit  is  not  a  wel- 
fare check.  It  is  a  productive  investment. 
Consider  the  countries  that  were  IDA  re- 
cipients only  a  few  years  ago:  Korea,  the 
Philippines.  Thailand,  Ivory  Coast,  and 
some  15  similar  cases. 

"These  countries  have  not  only  graduated 
from  low-income  to  middle-income  econo- 
mies, but  today  are  vigorous  and  v<iluable 
trading  partners  with  the  developed  na- 
tions." 

That  was  a  rebuttal  to  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan,  who  last  week  said  that 
some  countries  now  on  the  IDA  roll  should 
be  asked  to  borrow  at  the  nonsubsidized 
rates  at  the  World  Bank  itself,  and  that 
some  of  the  bank's  customers  should  go  out 
into  the  private  market. 

Clausen,  in  effect,  was  responding  that 
the  bank  had  had  such  a  policy  in  force 
since  its  beginnings  36  years  ago.  He  said  at 
the  press  conference  that  countries  such  as 
Spain.  Greece,  Israel  and  Ireland  had  been 
"graduated "  from  the  bank's  "hard-loan" 
window  to  the  private  market. 

But  the  United  States,  which  is  readying  a 
report  on  multilateral  banks  that  will  deal 
with  this  and  other  issues,  apparently  wants 
the  bank  to  accelerate  the  "graduation" 
process,  both  from  IDA  to  the  bank,  and 
from  the  bank  into  the  private  sector. 
Clausen  acknowledged  the  pressure,  noting 
that  the  industrial  nations  are  being  forced 
to  keep  their  budgets  in  check  in  response 
to  inflationary  pressures. 
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In  answer  to  press  conference  questions. 
Clausen  said  that  a  change  in  the  bank's 
gearing  ratio,  as  proposed  last  year  by 
former  president  Robert  S.  McNamara  is 
"appropriate."  but  not  realistic  for  at  least 
another  five  or  10  years. 

The  gearing  ratio  limits  bank  loans,  dollar 
for  dollar,  to  the  amount  of  total  capital,  a 
very  conservative  ceiling  in  force  since  the 
origins  of  the  bank  in  the  post  World  War  II 
reconstruction  period.  Clausen  implied  that 
a  relaxation  of  the  gearing  ratio  now  might 
prove  unsettling  to  the  present  holders  of 
nearly  $30  billion  in  World  Bank  loans. 

An  easier  way  to  expand  the  bank's  lend- 
ing ability,  Clausen  said,  could  be  achieved 
through  larger  capital  subscriptions,  en- 
couraged by  reducing  the  amount  of  paid-in 
capital,  presently  10  percent,  to  7 'A  percent 
or  even  less.  He  would  also  like  to  see  In- 
creased cofinancing  of  projects  with  com- 
mercial banks. 

Clausen  also  floated  a  trial  balloon  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  "frame- 
work that  could  provide  the  machinery  for 
negotiating  away  the  narrowly  nationalistic 
policies  discouraging  International  invest- 
ment."  His  idea  is  to  protect  both  the  poor 
countries— now  suspicious  of  private  invest- 
ment—and Investing  companies  by  basic 
rules  on  expatriation  of  profits,  reinvest- 
ment of  a  share  of  profits,  and  joint  owner- 
ship.* 


TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 
LEGISLATION  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OF  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  tuition  tax  credits 
for  all  tuition-paying  citizens  at  all 
educational  levels,  I  remain  concerned 
at  the  apparent  waning  support  for 
this  proposal  by  the  administration  to 
date.  In  January  1981.  President  Rea- 
gan's first  address  to  Congress  includ- 
ed his  indication  of  support  for  tuition 
tax  credit  legislation.  On  August  13  of 
this  year,  he  signed  into  law  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  bill  in  our  Nation's  history, 
a  bill  I  supported.  Of  all  the  major  tax 
proposals  before  Congress,  the  only 
one  not  included  in  this  package  was 
tuition  tax  credits.  Supporters  of  a  tax 
credit,  including  myself,  are  anxiously 
awaiting  movement  in  this  direction 
and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  administra- 
tion's January  commitment. 

On  September  22.  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  as  part  of 
our  hearings  on  private  schools  and  at 
my  suggestion,  invited  the  administra- 
tion to  present  its  views.  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  John  E.  Chapoton 
appeared  before  our  conunittee  and 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  his  testimony  and 
comment  upon  aspects  of  it. 

Statement  or  Hon.  John  E.  Chapoton, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  this  morning  to  summarize  the  position 
of  the  Treasury  Department  on  tuition  tax 
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credits  for  parents  of  children  attending  pri- 
vate schools.  As  you  know.  I  testified  on  this 
general  subject,  and  in  particular  on  the 
Packwood-Moynihan  bill  (S.  550),  last  June 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

What  I  said  three  months  ago  remains 
equally  true  today.  Tuition  tax  credits  are  a 
matter  of  considerable  personal  concern  to 
the  President.  This  Administration  is  deter- 
mined to  work  as  closely  as  possible  with 
Congress  in  constructing  a  tuition  tax  credit 
bill  which  provides  substantive  tax  relief  to 
the  families  of  nonpublic  school  students, 
and  which  broadens  and  enriches  education- 
al opportunities  and  promotes  excellence  in 
our  schools.  Equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity clearly  requires  that  a  diverse  range 
of  schools— public  and  private— be  available 
to  all  American  families,  and  that  all  Ameri- 
can families  have  meaningful  freedom  of 
choice  among  schools.  We  believe  that  par- 
ents have  a  fundamental  right,  and  respon- 
sibility, to  direct  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren in  a  way  which  best  serves  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  aspirations.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  parental  involvement  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  enhances  the  quality 
of  education  provided  and  that  healthy 
competition  among  schools  enhances  the 
quality  of  education  In  all  schools,  both 
public  and  private. 

Private  schools  are  essential  to  fulfilling 
our  national  educational  needs.  They  pro- 
vide a  healthy  diversity  of  approach,  and 
are  often  a  significant  source  of  Innovation 
and  experimentation.  But  private  schools 
are  expensive.  Direct  grant  programs  for 
student  aid  Involve  significant  administra- 
tive costs  and  effort  for  the  government  and 
families  alike.  Tuition  tax  credits  may  offer 
a  simpler  means  to  fund  private  education 
by  permitting  families  to  keep  more  of  the 
money  they  have  earned  and  to  spend  that 
money  for  the  education  they  themselves 
select. 

As  I  said  last  June,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment supports  the  tuition  tax  credit  con- 
cept. Enactment  of  tuition  tax  credits  will 
recognize  the  value  of  our  private  schools, 
will  assist  families  in  meeting  the  increasing 
costs  of  education  and,  most  Importantly, 
will  strengthen  the  right  of  parents  to 
decide  the  education  of  their  children.  Be- 
cause this  is  a  matter  of  Federal  education 
policy,  we  are  now  at  work,  together  with 
other  Interested  departments,  on  this  Im- 
portant matter.  A  tuition  tax  credit  working 
group  has  been  created  by  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Human  Resources.  This  group 
brings  together  staff  members  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  and  offices:  Justice,  Educa- 
tion, OMB,  Treasury  and  the  White  House 
Office  of  Policy  Development.  This  working 
group  has  been  charged  with  developing  op- 
tions for  the  Cabinet  Council  aimed  at 
moving  a  tuition  tax  credit  proposal  for- 
ward. We  are  most  eager  to  work  with  the 
Congress  on  It  at  the  appropriate  time. 

We  do  wish  to  discuss  particular  aspects  of 
the  tuition  tax  credit  concept  at  this  time. 
These  are  areas  of  tax  policy  which  we  be- 
lieve the  Congress  will  also  wish  to  address. 
First,  tuition  tax  credits  have  a  significant 
revenue  impact,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
considered  together  with  other  budget  mat- 
ters. For  example,  we  stated  last  June  that 
the  revenue  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  S.  550 
would  be  approximately  $2.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  rising  to  nearly  $7  billion  In  fiscal 
1986.  In  a  time  of  severe'  pressure  on  the 
Federal  budget,  these  are  clearly  significant 
amounts.  Moreover,  these  estimates  would 
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be  Increased  to  the  extent  that  direct  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  are  reduced  or  pri- 
vate school  enrollments  or  tuitions  increase. 
Once  enacted,  there  may  l)e  additional  pres- 
sure to  increase  the  amount  of  the  credits. 
Thus,  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  any 
tax  credit  in  the  context  of  direct  education 
expenditures,  so  that  the  two  types  of  pro- 
gram complement  one  another  and  so  that 
the  total  budgetary  cost  Is  at  a  desirable 
level. 

Second,  the  question  of  making  the  credit 
available  regardless  of  tax  liability  must  be 
considered.  We  believe  that  refundability 
would  provide  assistance  to  needy  families 
who  are  not  now  taxpayers.  However,  we 
think  that  this  feature  Is  not  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  tax  policy  and  administra- 
tion. It  would  be  both  costly  and  burden- 
some—for the  government  and  for  the  fami- 
lies involved— if  the  credit  were  made 
refundable  to  families  who  have  little  or  no 
income,  no  tax  liability  and  presently  no 
contact  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Moreover,  refundability  of  tuition  credits 
could  set  a  forceful  precedent  for  the  use  of 
the  tax  system  to  deliver  other  types  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  Congress  will 
surely  wish  to  consider  this  question  care- 
fully. 

Third,  whether  the  credit  should  be 
"phased-out"  based  on  the  Income  level  of 
the  family  needs  to  be  addressed.  Ability  to 
pay  is  a  traditional  consideration  in  tax 
policy  as  well  as  education  policy. 

In  addition,  safeguards  need  to  be  consid- 
ered to  prevent  unintended  "double-dip- 
ping" with  regard  to  other  tax  benefits.  For 
example,  students  should  not  be  permitted 
to  deduct  as  trade  or  business  expenses  tui- 
tion payments  eligible  for  the  credit. 

Finally,  any  new  provision  adds  some  com- 
plexity to  the  tax  law.  Once  again,  families 
who  now  do  not  file  tax  returns  or  whose 
•'short  form"  1040A  returns  are  fairly 
simple,  could  be  faced  with  complex  rules 
and  uncertain  IRS  audits.  We  must  work 
hard  to  simplify  any  provision  as  much  as 
possible. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  crucial 
questions  to  consider.  For  example,  what 
grade  levels  are  to  be  covered?  What  schools 
will  be  eligible?  How  does  the  credit  relate 
to  direct  Federal  educational  grants?  These 
are  all  questions  of  Federal  educational 
policy,  not  tax  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant area  of  public  policy.  We  applaud  the 
Subcommittee's  work  in  addressing  the  criti- 
cal questions  which  await  us. 

The  importance  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its is  echoed  in  this  testimony  in  three 
ways:  first,  tuition  tax  credits  will  pro- 
vide substantive  tax  relief  to  families 
of  nonpublic  school  students.  Errone- 
ously, many  opponents  of  tuition  tax 
credits  claim  that  such  credits  would 
be  handouts  for  the  rich,  who  are  the 
only  ones  who  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  1981  Condi- 
tion of  Education  Report  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics 
surveyed  4,200  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  both  affiliated  and 
nonaffiliated  with  any  religion.  Of  the 
4,200  schools,  nearly  half  of  the  family 
incomes  were  under  $20,000  per  year, 
hardly  an  indication  that  such  a  pro- 
posal only  helps  the  elite  of  our  socie- 
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ty.  Further,  in  my  own  district,  where 
the  average  family  income  is  approxi- 
mately $15,000  for  a  family  of  four,  a 
large  number  of  parents  have  chosen 
to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools. 

A  second  critical  element  which  un- 
derscores the  importance  of  tuition 
tax  credits  is  such  a  tax  credit  broad- 
ens and  enriches  educational  opportu- 
nities for  students.  Despite  all  the 
complex  economic  and  sociological 
analyses  about  the  quality  of  public 
education,  the  bottom  line  is  that  pri- 
vate education  provides  better  educa- 
tion even  though  less  money  is  spent 
per  pupil.  With  the  growing  national 
discontent  over  declining  reading  and 
math  abilities  of  pupils,  an  affordable 
alternative  must  be  provided  for  par- 
ents that  support  public  education 
with  their  own  tax  dollars. 

A  final  reason  for  tuition  tax  credits 
noted  in  this  statement  is  the  fact  that 
they  will  promote  educational  excel- 
lence through  diversity  and  competi- 
tion. As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
stand  second  to  none  in  my  support  of 
educational  aid  programs  for  all  chil- 
dren. As  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  amend  our  major  Federal 
education  programs,  such  as  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  and  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  I  have  worked  to 
expand  these  programs  for  public  and 
private  schools.  While  our  system  of 
private  education  represents  an  impor- 
tant component  in  this  system  with  10 
percent  of  our  students  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools,  they  also  employ  11  per- 
cent of  the  teachers  and  account  for 
about  10  percent  of  the  high  school 
graduates.  But  even  though  these 
schools  generate  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  output  of  education,  they  only  ac- 
count for  about  6  percent  of  the  total 
funds  spend  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  while  private  schools  re- 
ceive few  Federal  dollars,  they  deserve 
to  be  compensated  for  these  low  costs 
with  tax  credits  that  will  allow  them 
to  maintain  current  enrollments  and 
keep  tuition  costs  down. 

We  should,  on  the  Federal  level,  be 
in  the  business  of  encouraging  good 
schools  to  continue  their  work  if  we 
are  really  committed  to  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  students.  That  is  precisely 
why  tuition  tax  credits  are  so  impor- 
tant at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  withdrawing  funds  from 
educational  programs  at  all  levels— an 
action  I  do  not  support.  Nonetheless, 
education,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  embattled  elements  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  of  late,  deserves  a  break. 
That  break  can  be  through  tuition  tax 
credits. 

I  am  heartened  to  learn  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  set  up  a  Cabinet-level 
task  force  to  coordinate  a  policy  in 
this  area.   I  pledge  my  support  for 
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their  efforts  and  my  willingness  to 
work  with  them  in  the  House  to  insure 
the  passage  of  tuition  tax  credit  legis- 
lation in  this  97th  Congress.* 


BETTER  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATION 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  growing  sentiment 
that  our  Government  needs  the  kind 
of  serious  total  review  that  would  be 
provided  under  H.R.  18.  Richard  Boll- 
ing's  legislation  to  create  a  Commis- 
sion on  More  Effective  Government  is 
patterned  after  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Thus  far,  100  Members  have 
joined  as  cosponsors.  The  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  reported 
the  legislation  on  July  8.  Despite  the 
Reagan  administration's  cutbacks, 
there  will  still  be  a  massive  Federal 
Government  that  must  be  operated 
better. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  examine 
the  Senate  committee  report  on  S.  10 
and  the  following  articles  and  join  in 
cosponsoring  the  legislation  so  that 
the  Commission  can  quickly  get  under- 
way. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  July  8,  19811 

Congress  Considering  a  New  Government 

Effectiveness  Study 

(By  Walter  R.  Mears) 

Washington.— A  generation  ago,  a  panel 
of  efficiency  experts  surveyed  the  govern- 
ment, suggested  that  the  Cabinet  should  be 
reorganized,  found  the  bureaucracy  bound 
up  In  red  tape  and  complained  that  the 
Navy  had  a  60-year  supply  of  hamburger. 

The  Cabinet  later  was  changed.  The  Navy 
insisted  there  was  no  hamburger  glut.  The 
government  still  manufactures  red  tape. 

Congress  is  considering  a  reincarnation  of 
that  efficiency  panel  to  conduct  a  two-year 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  government 
and  to  recommend  steps  to  make  it  better. 

The  new  commission,  like  its  predecessors, 
may  be  headed  by  a  former  Republican 
president.  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  a  leading  pros- 
pect to  become  chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government,  just  as  the 
late  Herbert  Hoover  headed  1947  and  1953 
panels.  Those  commissions  looked  into  the 
operation  of  a  federal  government  that  had 
grown  swiftly,  and  without  blueprint, 
during  and  just  after  World  War  II. 

"The  perception  is  widely  held  again 
today  by  the  American  people  that  their 
government  is  not  performing  adequately," 
said  the  sponsors  of  the  new  study.  "Many 
Americans  see  the  rapid  growth  of  govern- 
ment .  .  .  during  the  last  20  years  as  a  major 
contributor  to  the  decline  in  quality  of  gov- 
ernment performance." 

The  earlier  panels  produced  scores  of  pro- 
posals, major  and  minor,  that  shap>ed  the 
way  federal  budgets  are  assembled  and  pre- 
sented. 

Hoover  Conunlssion  prop>osals  were  the 
basis  for  the  reorganization  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  It  has  since  been  divld- 
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ed    into    two    departments.    Health    and 
Human  Services,  and  Education. 

The  Hoover  panel  also  reported  that  the 
government  was  too  wrapped  up  in  paper- 
work and  red  tape.  It  recommended  drastic 
reductions  in  that  line  of  bureaucratic  work, 
but  they  were  not  enacted. 

"Red  tape,  triplicate  forms,  endless  paper- 
work-like the  sorcerer's  apprentice's  bur- 
geoning buckets  of  water,  government  regu- 
lations are  threatening  to  deluge  the  Ameri- 
can people,"  said  Sen.  William  V.  Roth  Jr., 
R-Del. 

Roth's  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mltte  began  work  today  on  a  bill  he  and 
Rep.  Richard  Boiling.  D-Mo.,  proposed 
aimed  at  launching  the  new  look  at  govern- 
ment. 

The  mandate  of  the  new  commission 
would  be  broader  than  the  Hoover  panel, 
which  was  assigned  to  look  into  the  organi- 
zation of  the  executive  branch.  The  new 
commission  would  survey  federal  operations 
and  their  relationship  with  state  and  local 
governments. 

The  commission  is  supposed  to  consider 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  entire 
federal  government  and  propose  improve- 
ments not  only  in  Washington,  but  In  the 
distribution  of  powers  among  various  levels 
of  government. 

President  Reagan,  who  campaigned  for  a 
return  of  federal  powers  to  state  and  local 
governments,  supports  the  new  study. 

It  would  be  conducted  by  an  18-member 
commission,  three  from  the  executive 
branch,  six  from  Congress  and  nine  from 
outside  the  government.  The  panel  would 
have  two  years  to  do  its  work  and  make  its 
proposals  to  Congress. 

The  membership  would  be  bipartisan,  and 
Roth  envisages  a  panel  with  the  stature  and 
broad  support  the  Hoover  commissions 
gained.  About  two-thirds  of  their  reform 
recommendations  ultimately  were  adopted. 

But  they  didn't  score  on  hamburger.  In 
1955,  the  commission  complained  that  the 
Navy  had  accumulated  enough  canned  ham- 
burger to  last  60  years.  The  Navy  said  that 
wasn't  so.  insisting  that  there  were  only 
enough  cans  for  four  years. 

And  President  Eisenhower  said  it  wouldn't 
have  lasted  nearly  that  long.  He  said  they 
would  all  be  gone  within  a  week  if  every 
mess  in  the  Navy  served  csumed  hamburgers 
every  day.  He  didn't  say  what  that  would 
have  done  for,  or  to,  morale. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 

10,  1981} 

U.S.  Advisory  Body  Wiu.  Try  To  Unravel 

Bureaucratic  Knot 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

One  can  argue  persuasively  that  this 
year's  startling  actions  on  budget,  taxes, 
regulations,  and  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions are  proof  that  the  "Reagan  revolu- 
tion" is  already  reality. 

But  there  is  widespread  movement  afoot 
in  Washington  to  make  even  deeper  and 
more  lasting  changes  In  government  oper- 
ations. 

Its  model  is  the  Hoover  Commission,  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  that  had  significant 
impact  on  the  structure  and  business  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  years  following  World  War 
II.  It  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support  rang- 
ing from  conservatives  enjoying  new-found 
power  to  unrepentant  liberals.  The  White 
House  likes  the  idea,  and  so  does  the  "citi- 
zens' lobby,"  Common  Cause. 

Specifically,  bills  progressing  through 
Congress  would  establish  a  new    "Commis- 
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sion  on  More  Effective  Government."  The 
commission's  broad  mandate  would  be  to 
probe  the  management,  organization,  and 
operations  of  the  executive  branch  of  feder- 
al government  as  well  as  Washington's  rela- 
tions with  state  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector. 

The  18-member  commission  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  House  speaker,  with  some  mem- 
bers representing  state  government  and 
others  not  involved  in  any  partisan  political 
activity.  Given  the  party  loyalties  of  today's 
political  leadership,  there  likely  would  be  10 
Republicans  and  8  E>emocrats  unless  expect- 
ed amendments  prevail  and  an  even  9-9 
membership  is  required. 

The  commission  would  have  30  months  to 
hold  hearings  and  formulate  recommenda- 
tions before  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
President. 

"We've  tinkered  here  and  there  with  the 
governmental  machine,  but  what  we've 
ended  up  with  is  a  Rube  Goldberg  arrange- 
ment that  costs  the  taxpayers  more  and 
more  in  wasted  money  and  gives  less  and 
less  service  to  the  people,"  says  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Roth  (R)  of  Delaware,  chief  Senate 
sponsor.  "Now  is  the  time  to  have  the  best 
minds  in  America  comprehensively  review 
government  ...  so  that  we  can  start  making 
it  work  better." 

Liberal  Democratic  Sen.  Thomas  HIagleton 
of  Missouri  agrees  and  has  signed  on  as  one 
of  many  cosponsors.  Deputy  White  House 
budget  director  Edwin  Harper  told  a  Senate 
Committee  the  Reagan  administration 
"heartily  endorses"  the  proposal. 

To  those  cynics  who  say  the  commission's 
report  would  simply  gather  dust,  the  bills' 
supporters  point  out  that  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission (appointed  by  President  Harry 
Tnmian  in  1947  and  chaired  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover)  saw  72  percent 
of  its  recommendations  adopted.  Among 
these  were  the  Military  Unification  Act  and 
the  State  Department  Reorganization  Act. 

"I  was  here  in  time  to  help  implement  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations,"  re- 
calls Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D)  of  Missouri, 
veteran  lawmaker  and  chairman  of  the  in- 
fluential House  Rules  Committee.  "I'm  com- 
pletely convinced  that  this  is  the  only  possi- 
ble way  that  this  country  can  reform  its 
government." 

The  growing  bulk  and  complexity  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  is  a  source  of  in- 
creasing concern.  Federal  spending  is  15 
times  greater  today  than  it  was  30  years 
ago.  While  the  number  of  federal  civilian 
employees  has  remained  fairly  constant 
since  the  late  '60s,  the  number  of  workers  in 
other  levels  of  government  has  shot  up.  In 
1950  there  was  one  government  job-holder 
for  every  24  Americans:  now,  the  ratio  is  one 
for  every  14. 

Many  attribute  this  increase  to  federal 
programs  and  requirements.  Between  1949 
and  1979.  there  was  a  net  gain  of  529  federal 
departments,  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  ad- 
ministrations, institutes,  services,  and  other 
organizational  subdivisions.  The  size  of  the 
Federal  Register  (one  measure  of  the  in- 
crease in  federal  regulatory  activity)  has  in- 
creased nearly  300  percent  in  the  past 
decade. 

"Intergovernmental  relations  today  have 
clearly  crossed  a  new  threshold  of  complex- 
ity and  confusion."  the  Advisory  Conunis- 
sion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  a 
highly  respected  bipartisan  group,  warned 
last  week.  "The  looming  fear  is  one  of  unre- 
strained intergovernmentalism,  of  govern- 
ment pragmatism  out  of  control." 
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The  Hoover  Commission  did  its  important 
work  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
entering  a  new  era  in  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic federal  activity.  Supporters  of  a  new 
"Conunission  on  More  Effective  Govern- 
ment" say  the  time  is  ripe  for  another  look 
at  the  fundamentals  of  how  Washington  op- 
erates. 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Sept.  4, 
1981] 

New  Hoover  Commission 

Can  the  federal  government  be  made  to 
operate  better?  One  way  to  find  out  would 
be  to  appoint  a  Commission  for  More  Effec- 
tive Government  based  on  the  H<X)ver  Com- 
mission model  of  the  late  1940s. 

That  idea  is  being  pushed  in  Congress  by 
people  from  both  parties,  most  notably  Rep. 
Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri,  a  32-year  veter- 
an liberal  Democrat,  and  Sen.  William  Roth 
of  Delaware,  a  conservative  Republican. 
Their  bills,  HR18  and  SIO,  would  esUbllsh 
an  18-member  commission  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  all  aspects  of  the  feder- 
al government  to  find  out  in  what  arenas 
government  operates  effectively  and  in 
what  ones  it  doesn't  and  to  report  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  on  "how  to 
make  government  work." 

California's  proposition  13  and  similar 
moves  elsewhere  illustrate  citizen  disen- 
chantment, Mr.  Boiling  says.  And  at  the  na- 
tional level,  he  adds,  "Clearly,  Americans 
have  been  expressing  their  friistration  with 
the  government's  inability  to  deliver  since 
the  Great  Society  was  launched  .  .  .  Despite 
sweeping  cutbacks  in  government  spending 
that  the  [Reagan]  administration  is  propos- 
ing, there  will  still  be  a  massive  federal  gov- 
ernment that  must  be  operated  better." 

The  Missourian  recalls  working  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  under  ex-President 
Herbert  Hoover  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures.  "It  was  a  very 
successful  coalition.  It  did  not  try  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  policy  ...  It  didn't  try  to  move 
boxes  around  to  jiggle  things.  It  tried  to 
deal  with  a  philosophy  of  government  and  a 
translation  of  a  philosophy  of  government." 

Mr.  Boiling  points  out  that  the  Republi- 
can Congress  in  establishing  the  commission 
may  have  thought  it  would  be  carried  out 
by  a  Republican  president.  But  Harry  Tru- 
man's 1948  re-election  foiled  that.  Yet  the 
job  had  been  done  so  well  that  70  percent  of 
the  reforms  the  Hoover  Commission  pro- 
posed were  put  into  place  by  the  Democratic 
president. 

The  Post-Gazette  believes  such  a  commis- 
sion could  be  most  useful,  particularly  if  it 
would  focus  some  of  its  attention  on  improv- 
ing the  interface  between  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  Individual  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations. The  point  of  actual  delivery  of  serv- 
ices often  is  the  most  frustrating  time  for 
citizens  and  businesses  and— in  many  cases— 
also  for  government  employees  who  find 
themselves  bound  by  uimecessarily  rigid 
procedures  and  rules. 

In  other  words,  the  effort  should  not  be  so 
much  to  "move  boxes  around  to  jiggle 
things"  as  to  find  ways  to  make  government 
function  better  for  the  citizenry  it  is  sup- 
posed to  serve.* 
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SHE  LIVED  TO  SEE  A  DREAM 
COME  TRUE 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
forum  in  which  worcis  flow  frequently 
about  the  great  and  the  near-great. 
But  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  eulogize  one  who, 
were  she  alive  to  hear  my  comments, 
would  be  humbled,  if  not  embarrassed, 
by  these  words  of  praise. 

I  speak  of  a  constituent  and  a  friend 
to  me,  as  she  was  to  all  people  of  good 
will— Mrs.  Minerva  Jessup  Cox  of 
Surry  County.  N.C.  Mrs.  Cox  died 
August  26  at  her  rural  home  on  Route 
1.  Westfield,  in  the  same  community 
where  she  was  bom.  She  was  104  years 
of  age. 

It  is  remarkable,  I  think,  that  in  all 
of  those  104  years  of  a  rich  and  re- 
warding life.  Mrs.  Cox  never  lived 
more  than  10  miles  from  her  birth- 
place. Yet  her  influence  not  only  per- 
vaded her  community,  but  through 
her  good  works  and  in  the  lives  of  her 
descendants  has  been  carried  to 
almost  every  comer  of  the  United 
States  and  even  to  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  remarkable 
lady  was  laid  to  rest  on  August  30  at 
rural  Chestnut  Ridge  Primitive  Bap- 
tist Church— which  she  helped  to 
found  in  1897— an  estimated  3,500 
people  attended  the  funeral.  Among 
them  were  some  650  members  of  her 
family,  including  in-laws.  They  came 
from  as  far  away  as  Liberia,  Puerto 
Rico.  California.  Texas.  New  York, 
and  other  distant  places.  Among  the 
mourners  were  her  eldest  daughter, 
90,  and  eldest  granddaughter,  age  70. 

Her  survivors  include  10  children.  61 
grandchildren,  183  great  grandchil- 
dren, and  77  great-great  grandchil- 
(iren.  It  was  was  not  the  size  of  her 
family,  however,  but  of  her  heart  and 
her  commitment,  that  made  Mrs.  Cox 
such  an  exceptional  person. 

Bom  the  daughter  of  former  slaves. 
Mrs.  Cox  entered  the  world  on  March 
13,  1877.  Married  at  age  13.  less  than  1 
year  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  formal 
schooling.  Yet  through  self-education 
and  a  lifelong  association  with  her  be- 
loved church,  she  acquired  both 
luiowledge  and  wisdom  that  served 
here  well  as  a  church  leader  and 
Simday  school  teacher  until  the  latter 
years  of  her  life. 

In  a  memorial  tribute  to  her  on  the 
day  of  her  funeral,  we  find  these 
words: 

She  became  part  of  the  church  in  1890  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  She  became  distraught 
with  the  teachings  of  the  leaders  (of  the 
church  of  which  she  was  a  member)  and 
broke  her  ties  with  this  church  in  1894.  She 
believed  that  Sunday  School  was  a  vital  part 
in  the  Christian  plan.  This  church  did  not 
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hold  these  basic  beliefs.  The  Progressive 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  in  the  northern 
part  of  North  Carolina  and  southern  Virgin- 
ia owes  roots  to  Mother  Minerva  Cox.  She 
became  a  charter  member  of  the  Chestnut 
Ridge  Primitive  Baptist  Church  in  1897. 
Since  this  time  she  became  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter and  charterer  of  the  Sandy  Ridge 
Progressive  Primitive  Baptist  Association  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tional Primitive  Baptist  Convention.  She 
taught  Sunday  School  until  she  was  87.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Women's  Council  and 
established  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  Ushers, 
Choirs,  and  Mission  Offering,  as  well  as  the 
Pastor's  Aide  Fund  in  her  church  and  all 
the  churches  in  the  association. 

Ever  faithful  to  her  family  and  her 
church,  Mrs.  Cox  accepted  with  equal 
responsibility  the  opportunity  to  be- 
friend her  neighbors  and  to  partici- 
pate in  iTolitical  affairs. 

Again,  from  a  memorial  tribute  to 
her 

She  was  a  midwife  and  delivered  many  of 
her  grandchildren,  as  well  as  neighbors'  and 
friends'  children.  She  also  possessed  the 
ability  to  cure  thresh  and  withdraw  fire 
from  the  body.  She  has  cured  the  illness 
over  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina  and  from 
the  north  to  the  south  of  the  east  coast. 

I  was  privileged,  4  years  ago,  to  con- 
gratulate her  for  going  to  the  polls,  at 
age  99,  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
ticket— which  she  openly  and  publicly 
stated  had  been  her  preference  in 
every  election  since  suffrage.  Last  No- 
vember, at  age  103,  she  voted  for  the 
last  time. 

As  a  result  of  her  many  great  and 
good  deeds,  she  was  named  "Mother" 
of  her  church.  Sandy  Ridge  District  of 
the  State  Primitive  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, and  the  National  Primitive  Bap- 
tist Convention.  She  was  honored 
many  times  by  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional officials.  Including  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Governors  of  North  Carolina, 
and  the  commissioners  of  her  county. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  again  from  the 
memorial  tribute  to  Mrs.  Cox  to  illus- 
trate the  hope  and  faith  that  was  har- 
bored in  this  great  heart  for  more 
than  a  century: 

In  1917,  the  Lord  gave  her  a  vision.  She 
said  she  "felt  that  the  burdens  of  the  world 
were  on  my  shoulders."  She  prayed  and 
fasted  for  days.  When  she  returned  she  told 
her  children  that  the  God  of  Moses.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  put  it  in  the 
heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  lead  her 
people  out  of  bondage,  and  in  the  days  of 
her  children's  chUdren  they  would  be  a  wise 
race.  They  would  be  doctors,  lawyers,  politi- 
cians, and  teachers,  and  her  children  and 
other  children  would  go  to  the  same  schools 
and  churches. 

She  lived  to  see  much  of  that  vision 
become  reality.  She.  in  her  own  won- 
derful way,  helped  make  it  happen. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  weU  that  it 
be  noted,  here  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
country  she  loved,  that  such  a  woman 
lived  and  moved  the  lives  of  others 
toward  those  goals  which  are  our  na- 
tional purpose.  That  she  lives  no  more. 
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except  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
Icnew  and  loved  her,  is  our  loss.* 


REAGAN  PROPOSAL  WOULD 
CRIPPLE  COAST  GUARD 

HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation,  I  feel 
compelled  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations about  the  attitude  of  the 
Reagan  administration  toward  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  Coast  Guard  must 
either  be  granted  substantial  amoimts 
of  additional  funds,  or  else  it  must  be 
relieved  of  some  of  the  duties  it  is  now 
legally  required  to  perform. 

It  was  our  hope,  and  quite  frankly 
our  expectation,  that  the  administra- 
tion would  also  take  the  problems  of 
the  Coast  Guard  seriously,  and  would 
join  with  us  in  an  effort  character- 
ized—if not  by  constant  agreement- 
then  at  least  by  a  shared  belief  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  an  important  con- 
tributor to  a  variety  of  national  goals, 
and  that  its  future  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Since  our  subcommittee  began  its 
work  last  January,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived one  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
anyone  with  any  significant  degree  of 
power  in  the  Reagan  administration 
has  the  slightest  interest  in,  or  con- 
cern about,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
What  we  have  seen,  instead,  is  a 
desire— implemented  clumsily  and 
with  an  extraordinarily  heavy  hand- 
to  drastically  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
while  increasing  yet  further  the 
number  of  jobs  the  agency  will  be 
asked  to  perform. 

In  February,  the  Reagan  budget  was 
aimoimced,  cutting  the  Carter  request 
for  the  Coast  Guard  by  $9  million,  and 
mandating  a  reduction  of  450  in  the 
number  of  Coast  Guard  civilian  em- 
ployees; 

In  March,  the  administration  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  recover  $1.5  billion 
over  5  years  through  the  assessment 
of  user  fees  for  various  Coast  Guard 
services,  including  search  and  rescue, 
aids  to  navigation,  and  marine  envi- 
ronmental protection.  This  proposal 
was  so  hastily  drafted  and  so  poorly 
conceived,  even  the  administration  ul- 
timately found  it  impossible  to  defend. 
Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis 
told  me  personally  that  the  proposal 
had  been  badly  handled,  and  he  with- 
drew it  completely  from  congressional 
consideration  last  June. 

Also  in  March,  the  administration 
announced  its  opposition  to  the  oil 
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spill  liability  and  compensation  bill  in 
a  statement  barely  two  pages  long,  and 
absolutely  incomprehensible  in  its  rea- 
soning. Ironically,  the  oil  spill  legisla- 
tion would,  if  enacted,  save  the  Gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars  a  year 
through  a  mechanism  which  is,  in  es- 
sence, a  user  fee. 

In  August,  the  administration  an- 
noimced  plans  to  assign  the  Coast 
Guard  the  new  task  of  interdicting  il- 
legal immigration  from  the  Caribbean 
island  of  Haiti;  despite  a  plea  in  writ- 
ing from  myself  and  from  Representa- 
tive Don  Young,  no  additional  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Coast 
Guard  to  carry  out  this  project. 

Early  this  month,  the  administra- 
tion opposed  efforts,  led  by  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  members  of 
our  subcommittee,  to  provide  for  a 
very  modest  increase  in  Coast  Guard 
appropriations;  an  increase  sufficient 
only  to  allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  oper- 
ate in  1982  at  the  level  it  has  been  able 
to  maintain  in  1981. 

Also  this  month,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  began  a  series  of  meet- 
ings with  the  maritime  community  in 
order  to  initiate  a  systematic  reconsid- 
eration of  the  user  fee  concept.  Recog- 
nizing the  mistakes  made  the  first 
time  around.  DOT  officials  assured  us 
that  this  effort  was  a  serious  one.  and 
one  that  did  not  begin  with  preconcep- 
tions about  how  much  money  would 
be  raised,  or  what  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ices would  be  covered.  No  draft  legisla- 
tion would  be  forthcoming,  we  were 
told,  untU  the  end  of  the  year. 

Finally,    last    Thursday,    President 
Reagan,  in  presenting  the  Nation  with 
his  latest  budget  cutting  plan,   pro- 
posed a  $168  million  reduction  in  his 
previously  inadequate  budget  request 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  1982. 
and  once  again  demanded  immediate 
action  on  a  Coast  Guard  user  fee  bill. 
Simply   put,   the   Reagan   proposal 
would,    if   implemented,    cripple    the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Candidate  Reagan 
campaigned  on  a  platform  designed,  in 
his  words,  to  "get  Government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people."  Unfortunately, 
this   latest   proposal    would   get   the 
Coast  Guard  off  the  backs  of  drug 
smugglers,  polluters,  and  foreign  fish- 
ermen; it  would  allow  mariners  the 
thrill  of  navigating  around  off-station 
buoys;    it    would    cost    hundreds    of 
human  lives  and  several  hundred  mil- 
lions  of   dollars   worth    of   property 
which  would  not  be  saved  because  of 
cuts  in  the  Coast  Guard's  search  and 
rescue   program;   it  would  make  the 
Coast  Guard  incapable  of  preparing  to 
assist  the  U.S.  Navy  effectively  in  time 
of  war;  it  would  cause  a  very  substan- 
tial across-the-board  deterioration  in 
Coast    Guard   services   and    what    is 
more— it  would  require  thousands  of 
commercial  and  recreational  mariners 
to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
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for  the  privilege  of  using  these  dete- 
riorating services. 

The  President's  proposal  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  status  of  the  Coast  Guard 
as  an  uniformed  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  it  sends  a  clear  signal 
that  this  administration  does  not  take 
seriously  any  of  the  missions  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  supposed  to  per- 
form, including  drug  interdiction, 
search  and  rescue,  and  enforcement  of 
our  fisheries  laws;  it  humiliates  those 
who  have  been  telling  Congress  and 
industry  that  this  administration  sin- 
cerely wished  td  devise  an  intelligent 
and  workable  Coast  Guard  user  fee 
plan;  it  expresses,  in  sum.  an  attitude 
of  contempt  for  anyone  who  has  been 
engaged  this  year  in  a  serious  effort  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  I  include  in  this  category 
many  who  share  the  administration's 
fundamental  economic  and  political 
perspective.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, people  inside  Government  and 
out.  and  even  some  of  those  at  the 
working  level  within  OMB. 

The  President  talks  repeatedly  of 
his  mandate  from  the  American 
people,  but  I  doubt  there  is  a  single 
voter  in  this  country  who  supported 
his  election  out  of  a  belief  he  would 
make  it  nearly  impossible  for  the 
Coast  Guard  to  do  its  job.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  TRACY— 50 
YEARS  OP  UPHOLDING  LAW 
AND  ORDER 


HON.  MARIO  BlAGa 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  police  officer  for  23  years  in 
New  York  City— I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  law  enforcement 
world  scheduled  for  Sunday.  On  that 
day.  Dick  Tracy,  the  legend  of  law  and 
order  who  appears  every  day  in  the 
comics  section  of  more  than  500  news- 
papers, will  be  50  years  old. 

Dick  Tracy  has  been  the  symbol  of 
the  "good  cop."  He  is  relentless  in  his 
pursuit  of  crimes  and  those  who 
commit  them.  His  integrity  is  beyond 
reproach,  his  dedication  to  duty 
second  to  none.  He  has  taken  on  the 
most  ruthless  of  criminals  and  crimi- 
nal organizations— and  has  triumphed 
each  time.  He  shows  dramatically  and 
continually  that  good  does  prevail 
over  evil. 

Dick  Tracy,  as  the  New  York  Daily 
News  reported  in  a  September  29  story 
was  the  first  comic  strip  to  "depart 
from  the  funnies  approach."  The 
comic  strip  has  remarkable  endurance 
achieved  in  large  part  by  intense  loyal- 
ty among  its  readers.  Dick  Tracy  seizes 
upon  the  human  instinct  which  both 
fears  and  loaths  crime.  He  has  served 
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as  an  inspiration  for  many  in  the  law 
enforcement  community. 

For  50  years.  Dick  has  been  on  the 
daily  beat.  He  is  still  going  strong  and 
that  is  good  for  our  Nation.  I  con- 
gratulate Dick's  creator.  Chester 
(Chet)  Gould,  and  current  writer.  Max 
Collins,  and  artist  Rick  Fletcher.  Of 
course.  I  salute  Dick  and  his  devoted 
wife  Tess  and  wish  them  continued 
happiness. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
insert  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  where  the  comic  strip  Dick 
Tracy  first  broke.  The  article  written 
by  Dick  Blood  is  entitled  "No  Copout 
for  Dick  Tracy  at  50." 

No  Copout  for  Dick  Tracy  at  50 
(By  Dick  Blood) 

On  Aug.  13,  1931,  a  telegram  was  delivered 
to  a  young  artist  In  Chicago.  It  read:  "Your 
Plainclothes  Tracy  has  possibilities  stop 
would  like  to  see  you  when  I  go  to  Chicago 
next  stop  please  caU  (Chicago)  Tribune 
office  Monday  about  noon  for  an  appoint- 
ment." 

The  telegram  was  addressed  to  Chester 
(Chet)  Oould  and  it  was  signed  by  Capt. 
Joseph  MediU  Patterson,  founder  of  the 
New  York  E>ally  News. 

"Capt.  Patterson  changed  Plainclothes 
Tracy  to  Dick,"  Gould  later  recalled.  "He 
said  that  the  first  name  was  too  long  and 
that  detectives  are  called  dick'  anyway. 
That's  how  Dick  Tracy  was  bom." 

Next  Sunday,  Dick  Tracy  will  be  50  years 
old.  He  broke  into  The  News  and  500  other 
papers  on  Oct.  13,  1931,  a  week  after  he  ap- 
peared in  the  Detroit  Mirror.  He's  still  lean, 
black  of  hair,  square  of  jaw  and  steely  eyed, 
and  still  appears  in  The  News,  dally  and 
Sunday. 

Through  the  years,  Tracy,  snap-brim  felt 
hat  firmly  affixed  to  craggy  kisser,  has 
taken  on  all  evildoers,  who  frequently  were 
given  appearances  to  match  their  names. 

Who  can  forget  The  Blank,  a  faceless  man 
whose  name  was  FYank  Redrum  (murder 
spelled  backward):  Jerome  Trohs,  a  midget 
who  was  scalded  to  death  in  a  shower,  or 
B.B.  Eyes,  Flattop,  Mumbles,  the  Brow, 
Pruneface? 

The  first  to  depart  from  the  "funnies"  ap- 
proach, Tracy  defeated  the  vicious  enemies 
of  society.  Gould,  with  a  strong  "crime 
doesn't  pay  "  message,  presented  Tracy's  gi- 
gantic encounters  in  graphic  detail. 

Dick  was  betrothed  to  the  lovely  Tess 
Trueheart,  but  his  devotion  to  crime-fight- 
ing prevented  a  quickie  marriage.  He  met 
the  beautiful  Tess  in  1931:  he  finally  took 
her  to  the  altar  on  Christmas  Day  1949. 

Some  of  Gould's  most  endearing  charac- 
ters are  Gravel  Gertie,  the  crone  with  the 
silken  gray  hair:  B.O.  Plenty,  who  deserved 
his  name;  Junior  Tracy,  a  tough  street  kid 
whom  Tracy  took  in,  and  Diet  Smith,  the 
tycoon. 

Chet  Gould,  the  son  of  a  printer  and  now 
a  millionaire  many  times  over,  retired  in 
1977  to  his  130-acre  estate  west  of  Chicago. 
The  strip  was  taken  over  by  writer  Max  Col- 
lins and  artist  Rick  Fletcher,  who  had 
worked  for  Gould  16  years. 

When  decent  people  can  Walk  the,streets 
again  without  fear.  Tracy  may  consider  re- 
tirement.* 
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PROPOSED  REFUGEE 
ADMISSIONS 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

or  KEirrucKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary held  a  hearing  on  President 
Reagan's  proposed  refugee  admissions 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  173.000  refugees  be 
admitted,  and  is  now  consulting  with 
Congress  before  making  a  final  deter- 
mination. 

First.  I  want  to  express  my  displeas- 
ure at  the  absence  of  a  Cabinet-level 
official  at  our  hearing  yesterday. 

The  committee  is  engaged  in  the 
process  of  consultation  leading  to  deci- 
sions affecting  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees,  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  involving  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  tax  dollars. 

Yet.  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
witness  we  had.  the  committee  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of 
any  officer  of  the  executive  branch  at 
the  policymaking  level.  Especially  in 
the  absence  of  a  coordinator  for  refu- 
gee affairs— a  slot  not  yet  filled  nor 
even  certain  to  be  filled— the  commit- 
tee needs  even  more  the  observations 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

I  want  the  consultation  process  to 
work,  but  it  will  not  work  if  the  com- 
mittee does  not  have  the  policymakers 
before  it. 

Second.  I  want  to  review  briefly  for 
my  colleagues  the  activities  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugees, 
and  International  Law,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  chairing,  undertook  in 
preparation  for  these  consultations. 

We  traveled  to  southern  California 
in  April  to  examine  the  impact  of  refu- 
gee resettlement  there,  and  issued  a 
major  report  which  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  have  a  chance  to  read. 

Last  month,  with  several  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  subcommittee  spent  12  days  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Western  Europe 
examining  the  refugee  camps  and  dis- 
cussing the  problems  with  refugee  ex- 
perts and  government  officials.  A 
formal  report  of  our  trip,  and  findings 
and  recommendations  deriving  from  it, 
will  be  issued  next  month. 

The  Immigration  Subcommittee  has 
held  3  days  of  hearings  this  month  on 
all  aspects  of  the  refugee  program,  in- 
cluding questions  not  ever  examined 
carefully  before,  such  as  the  adequacy 
of  the  medical  screening  of  refugees. 
The  subcommittee  last  spring  held  7 
days  of  hearings  on  various  immigra- 
tion and  refugee  topics  to  provide 
background  on  this  many-faceted  sub- 
ject. 
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Finally,  your  subcommittee  has  held 
informal  talks  and  briefings,  almost 
beyond  count,  to  gain  a  closer  pur- 
chase on  the  subject  and  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibil- 
ity—if. indeed,  there  is  any— to  accept 
refugees  for  resettlement  in  the 
United  States. 

In  sum.  the  subcommittee  has  spent 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  studying 
these  issues,  and  I  want  to  thank  and 
commend  my  six  subcommittee  col- 
leagues for  their  hard  work.  It  is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  work  with 
these  outstanding  people  and  our  ex- 
cellent staff. 

Now  let  me  make  a  few  specific  com- 
ments on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions of  refugee  admissions  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

I  believe  the  number  of  admissions 
the  President  has  initially  recommend- 
ed is  too  high.  The  overall  number 
should  be  closer  to  120,000  to  125,000 
rather  than  the  173.000  he  has  recom- 
mended. 

Specifically,  based  on  the  informa- 
tion the  subcommittee  has  gathered, 
my  personal  view  is  that  the  United 
States  should  admit  approximately 
80,000  Indochinese  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  rather  than  the  120.000  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 

I  make  this  recommendation  in  light 
of  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  num- 
bers of  Indochinese  now  resident  in 
camps  in  first  asylum  countries  who 
wish  to  be  resettled  in  third  countries. 

In  addition,  total  flows  of  refugees 
into  first  asylum  countries  of  South- 
east Asia— seeking  temporary  harbor 
or  seeking  resettlement— have  fallen 
tremendously.  Last  month,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Vietnam  war  ended 
in  1975,  no  boat  people  from  Vietnam 
arrived  in  Thailand. 

I  also  believe  the  U.S.  admissions 
should  be  reduced  in  order  that  refu- 
gee agencies,  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, can  internationalize  resettle- 
ment. 

This  year,  the  United  States  is  once 
again  taking  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  Indochinese  refugees  being  reset- 
tled. Internationalization  is  a  failure. 
Perhaps  if  the  United  States  adopts  a 
more  realistic  admissions  policy,  other 
countries  will  respond  to  moral  and 
international  pressure  to  take  more 
refugees  than  they  are  taking  now.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  does  it  all, 
the  other  nations  feel  no  such  pres- 
sure. 

My  final  reason  for  believing  the 
numbers  need  to  be  reduced  is  that  do- 
mestic resettlement  is  not  succeeding. 
Over  65  percent  of  Indochinese  refu- 
gees receive  welfare.  State,  county, 
and  local  government  officials  have 
dramatized  to  the  subcommittee  that 
their  localities  are  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  financial,  social,  housing,  and 
law     enforcement     stresses     brought 
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about   by   massive   Initial   settlement 
and  secondary  migration  of  refugees. 

The  voluntary  agencies  have  testi- 
fied that  the  sponsorship  process  has 
broken  down.  No  longer  are  the  spon- 
sors stable,  financially  solvent  U.S. 
citizens.  Rather,  sponsorships  are  in- 
stitutional, and  the  sponsors  seldom 
work  with  the  refugees  or  support  the 
new  family  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
sponsorships. 

I  would  add  that  reducing  Indochi- 
nese admissions  to  around  80.000  is 
consonant  with  numbers  recommend- 
ed by  a  Senate  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee staff  report,  recently  issued. 

It  is  consonant,  too.  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Richard  Schweiker  as 
reported  In  the  Miami  Herald  last 
week. 

I  would  like  to  mention  in  passing 
that  the  number  recommended  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
needs  to  be  reexamined  in  light  of  the 
political,  military  and  economic  tur- 
moil in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  should  note  here  that  if  refugee 
admissions  numbers  are  insufficient  to 
address  an  emergency,  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980  provides  for  consultations 
to  reallocate  or  expand  numbers  as 
necessary. 

I  must  touch  briefly  on  several  refu- 
gee-related issues  which.  I  believe, 
need  reexamination. 

One  is  the  question  of  the  definition 
of  a  refugee.  The  legal  memo  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  contributes  to 
the  body  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
So  does  the  memo  prepared  by  my 
subcommittee  staff. 

However.  I  remain  concerned  over 
the  disagreement  among  legal  and  ref- 
ugee experts  over  the  status  of  those 
who  leave  their  homeland  for  econom- 
ic reasons,  to  better  their  lots  in  life, 
and  who  then  claim  protection  and 
rights  as  refugees  by  claiming  they 
would  be  persecuted  were  they  to 
return  to  their  lands. 

My  analysis  of  the  situation  leads 
me  to  suggest  that  such  persons  are 
not  refugees  under  the  1980  act.  unless 
there  is  a  change  in  the  political  situa- 
tion in  their  home  countries  since 
their  departure  or  some  such  similar 
development. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  med- 
ical screening  procedures  now  applica- 
ble to  refugees  seeking  entry  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1979.  a  decision  was  made  to  allow 
refugees  with  active— though  not  in- 
fectious-tuberculosis to  enter  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  believe  this 
policy  is  defensible.  The  health  of  the 
American  people  is  at  risk  here,  not 
just  the  health  of  the  refugees.  The 
subcommittee  has  hundreds  of  pages 
of  testimony  in  which  medical  experts 
have  taken  issue  with  the  looseness  of 
the    health    screening.    I    feel    such 
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screening  needs  to  be  reexamined  and 
substantially  tightened. 

Another  item  which  needs  attention 
is  the  high  welfare  dependency  rate  of 
refugees  residing  in  the  United  States. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  all  refugees— 
mostly  Indochinese— are  on  welfare 
today.  Many  go  on  welfare  within 
days— not  weeks  or  months,  but  days— 
of  their  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  wrong  and  self-defeating  and 
has  created  a  welfare  mentality  on  the 
part  of  many  refugees. 

All  actors  in  the  resettlement  proc- 
ess, including  the  voluntary  agencies, 
must  share  responsibility  for  the 
present  situation.  The  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Resources,  the  voluntary 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  authori- 
ties must  work  together  immediately 
to  correct  the  flaws  in  the  present 
system. 

My  observation  of  past  consultations 
leads  me  to  commend  the  work  done 
by  my  colleagues,  but  to  express  some 
doubt  about  how  effective  the  process 
has  been.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
present  effort  will  be  any  more  effec- 
tive. But  "hope  springs  eternal,"  as 
the  poets  say. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  help 
and  assistance  of  the  administration, 
we  can  make  the  consultation  work- 
able and  effective  and,  thus,  forestall 
the  imposition  of  some  other  system 
for  determining  the  Nation's  refugee 
policies.* 


AFTER  OCTOBER  1- 
WHAT? 


-THEN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally the  dawning  of  a  new  fiscal 
year  is  marked  by  high  hopes,  new  ini- 
tiatives, and  Government  pay  raises. 
This  fiscal  year  eve,  however,  high 
hopes  have  been  replaced  by  high  in- 
terest rates;  the  only  new  initiatives 
are  the  dismantling  of  old  ones;  and 
Government  pay  raises  will  be  re- 
placed by  75,000  RIF  (Reduction  In 
Force)  notices. 

To  make  matters  worse,  reports  are 
already  coming  in  about  further 
budget  cuts  and  job  losses  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  For  example.  I  am  extreme- 
ly concerned  about  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post 
stating  that  "the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  will  strip  3,200  person- 
nel of  their  jobs  by  the  end  of  1983. 
eliminating  30  percent  of  the  agency's 
10.380  employees  at  a  cost  of  $17.6  mil- 
lion just  for  severance  pay." 

Beyond  the  shocking  fact  that  3.200 
Federal  employees  will  be  out  of  jobs 
within  the  next  2  years,  we  are  also 
faced  with  the  stark  reality  that  a 
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number  of  vital  environmental  pro- 
grams will  either  end  after  years  of 
success,  or  they  will  never  even  get 
started.  ^^^ 

The  Post  article  reports,  "The  cuts 
are  so  massive  that  they  could  mean  a 
basic  retreat  on  all  the  environmental 
programs  of  the  past  10  years,  accord- 
ing to  agency  sources  •  •  •" 

Also  at  stake,  according  to  the  arti- 
cle, "would  be  many  programs  ordered 
by  Congress  that  are  just  beginning  to 
get  off  the  ground:  the  Superfund 
toxic  waste  dump  cleanup,  regulations 
for  tracking  industrial  waste  and  con- 
struction safe  disposal  sites  for  it,  and 
testing  of  new  chemicals." 

As  a  leading  advocate  of  the  Super- 
fund  toxic  waste  dump  cleanup  pro- 
gram, and  a  strong  supporter  of  an  ef- 
fective environmental  protection 
policy  I  am  deeply  disturbed  about 
these  and  other  proposals  to  transfer 
clean  air  act  powers,  toxic  waste  regu- 
lation and  other  important  environ- 
mental functions  to  the  States. 

Later  this  Congress,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  many  of  these 
proposals.  While  I  recognize  the  im- 
portant need  to  eliminate  government 
waste.  I  contend  that  the  elimination 
of  environmental  waste  is  equally  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  which  was  written 
by  Joarme  Omang: 

Internal  Rirrs,  Hugb  Staff  Cut  Hint  EPA 
Retreat  on  Programs 
(By  Joanne  Omang) 
Budget  cuts  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  strip  3.200  personnel  of 
their  jobs  by  the  end  of  1983,  eliminating  30 
percent  of  the  agency's  10,380  employes  at  a 
cost  of  $17.6  million  just  for  severance  pay. 
The  cuts  are  so  massive  that  they  could 
mean  basic  retreat  on  all  the  environmental 
programs  of  the  past  10  years,  according  to 
agency  sources  and  administration  critics. 

At  the  same  time,  divisions  between  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  M.  Gorsuch  and  career 
agency  staff  over  her  approach  to  policy- 
making have  aU  but  reached  open  warfare. 
White  House  aides  are  privately  worried 
that  Gorsuch  may  be  isolating  herself  not 
only  from  environmental  groups,  whom 
they  expected  to  alienate,  but  from  some  in- 
dustry and  state  officials  as  well. 

Gorsuch  has  reportedly  proposed  a  1983 
operating  budget  down  20  percent  from  her 
1982  request  of  $1.19  billion,  according  to 
several  Capitol  Hill  sources.  Counting  infla- 
tion and  President  Reagans  recent  call  for 
another  12  percent  chop,  actual  spending 
could  drop  a  level  that  will  buy  about  40 
percent  of  what  former  president  Carter 
proposed. 

At  stake  would  be  many  programs  ordered 
by  Congress  that  are  just  begiiming  to  get 
off  the  ground:  the  Superfund  toxic  waste 
dump  cleanup,  regulations  for  tracking  in- 
dustrial waste  and  constructing  safe  dispos- 
al sites  for  it,  and  testing  of  new  chemicals. 
Suspected  hazardous  air  pollutants  like 
formaldehyde  Indoors  and  diesel  fumes  out- 
doors are  only  beginning  to  be  studied,  and 
those  programs  would  appear  to  be  in  jeop- 
ardy along  with  many  others  in  the  re- 
search field. 
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Even  If  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  breaks  all  precedent  and  cuts  Oor- 
such's  figures  no  further,  an  internal  agency 
draft  Indicates  that  the  3.200  jobs  could  go, 
in  addition  to  the  normal  6  percent  attri- 
tion. The  draft  requests  $17.6  million  to  pay 
employee  severance. 

"We'll  have  to  be  doing  twice  as  much  as 
we  are  now  with  a  third  fewer  people,"  said 
an  employee  in  the  hazardous  waste  control 
program. 

Gorsuch  and  her  senior  staff  allegedly 
made  most  of  the  major  budget  decisions 
without  consultation  with  the  bureaucrats 
who  must  administer  the  programs,  and 
there  have  been  major  struggles  when  pro- 
tests were  regarded  as  acts  of  disloyalty. 

For  example,  Nolan  Clark  resigned  last 
week  as  head  of  policy  planning,  the 
number  three  post  at  EPA  and  one  that 
Gorsuch  had  reorganized  the  agency  to 
create.  Clark  cited  "irreconcilable  differ- 
ences' with  Gorsuch  as  his  reason  for  de- 
parting. Sources  close  to  him  blamed  efforts 
by  Gorsuch's  political  aides  to  oust  some 
senior  staff  people  who  had  questioned 
whether  the  agency  could  meet  its  legal  re- 
quirements under  proposed  budget  cuts. 

"There  hadn't  been  a  whole  lot  of  think- 
ing about  the  long-term  impact,"  one  said. 
•It's  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  paranoia 
there." 

Denis  Prager,  associate  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy,  confirmed  that  in  part.  He  said 
in  an  interview  that  Gorsuch  'feels  an  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  is  fighting  her  at 
every  turn"  and  that  "there  is  to  some 
degree  a  we-them'  mentality,  the  12th  [ad- 
ministrative] floor  and  the  rest  of  the 
agency." 

A  source  who  works  on  pesticide  regula- 
tion agreed.  "The  12th  floor  never  talks  to 
anyone  down  here  unless  its  to  ask  us  for 
numbers  to  justify  decisions  they've  already 
made, "  the  source  said. 

EPA  spokesman  Byron  Nelson  rejected 
the  charges.  All  1983  budget  figures  are  pre- 
liminary, he  said,  and  no  draft  estimates  of 
employee  cuts  have  yet  reached  Gorsuch. 
Current  and  expected  budget  cuts  will  not 
hurt  required  programs,  he  said.  "We  feel 
we  can  shift  our  management  priorities  to 
take  care  of  that  which  Congress  expects  of 
us." 

Transfer  of  some  EPA  functions  to  the 
states,  he  said,  will  mean  needing  fewer 
people,  while  management  shifts  will  take 
care  of  any  other  shortfalls.  But  that  issue 
is  the  very  one  that  has  caused  friction  with 
some  industry  and  state  officials. 

Several  governors  have  met  with  Gorsuch 
to  protest  her  proposed  transfer  of  clean  air 
act  powers,  toxic  waste  regulation  and  other 
functions  to  them  at  a  time  of  major  budget 
squeezes.  Members  of  the  trucking  industry 
asked  that  federal  standards  for  emissions 
be  maintained,  while  railroad  industry 
spokesmen  want  noise  control  to  stay  in 
Washington. 

"Some  of  them  protested  to  Reagan  that 
she  wasn't  listening,"  an  administration  in- 
sider said.  "She  could  be  in  trouble  if  those 
people  get  down  on  her." 

But  Utah  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson,  one  of 
those  initially  unhappy  with  Gorsuch,  has 
changed  his  mind  now  that  he  knows  her 
better,  an  aide  said. 

"She's  made  some  real  effort  and  lines  of 
communication  are  open  now, "  alid  aide 
said.  "She  seems  willing  to  listen."* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conunittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
October  1.  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  J.  Carey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  identifi- 
cation process  verifying  the  authority 
to  work  in  the  United  States. 

412  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment     situation      for     the 
month  of  September. 

2154  Raybum  Building 

OCTOBERS 

9:00  a.m. 
•Foreign  Relations 
To   resume   hearings  on   the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110,  S.J. 
Res.  17,  S.J  Res.  18,  and  S.J.  Res.  19. 
measures  amending  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182,  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
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equities,  reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and  abuse,  and  assuring  immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 

CCS. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 

Urban  and  Rural  Economic  E>evelopment 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  use  of 
small  issue  tax-exempt  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  to  finance  small  busi- 
ness projects. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Govertmient  files. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Legislation  and  the  Rights  of  Americans 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
on  S.  1662  and  S.  637.  bills  to  establish 
a   Federal    program   for   the   interim 
storage    and    permanent    disposal    of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1662  and  S.  637,  bills  to  establish 
a   Federal   program   for   the   interim 
storage    and    permanent    disposal    of 
high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  and 
the    F-15    enhancements    arms   sales 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

S- 116.  Capitol 

OCTOBER  6 
8:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  proposed 
five-year  plan  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
standard  language  to  be  included  in  all 
future  block-grant  legislation. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  cause 
and  effect  of  missing  children,  f<x;us- 
ing  on  home  environment,  local  law 
enforcement     agencies     and     citizen 
action  groups. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  economic 
policies  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Malcolm  M.  B.  Sterrett,  of  Maryland, 
and   Frederic  N.   Andre,   of   Indiana, 
each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works'  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear Regulation  on  S.  1662  and  S.  637, 
bills  to  establish  a  Federal  program 
for  the  interim  storage  and  permanent 
disposal  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  S.  1662  and  S.  637,  bills  to 
establish  a  Federal  program  for  the  In- 
terim storage  and  permanent  disposal 
of  high-level  nuclear  waste  from  civil- 
ian powerplants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  addi- 
tional budget  reductions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  M.  Bell,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  and  Michael  J. 
Connally,  of  Michigan,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
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(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancement* 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

.Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS)  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancements arms  sales  package  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act 
of  1964.  title  XXI  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

357  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110. 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  in  Congress 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  present 
conditions  of  the  mass  refugee  asylum 
process. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1639.  to  modern- 
ize the  extradition  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CXrrOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1230, 
authorizing    the    minting    of    special 
coins      commemorating      the      1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service,   Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  134,  S.  1422.  and 
S.  1444,  bills  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  donate 
certain  Federal  personal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  on  S.  1247.  S.  1235. 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1674.  modifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
providing  certain  other  authorities  af- 
fecting the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  origin,  direc- 
tion, and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
permitting  certain  liner  vessel  opera- 
tors in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  domes- 
tic   trade    between    Unalaska    Island. 
Alaska  and  the  west  coast  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1544.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
and  1984  for  State  and  local  energy 
block  grant  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  policies  re- 
lating to  deportation  and  exclusion. 

412  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  origin,  di- 
rection, and  support  tactics  of  terror- 
ism. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  164T,  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  court-ordered  school 
busing,  focusing  on  certain  community 
problems. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  750  and  S.  1288, 
bills  providing  energy  tax  credits  for 
industrial  and  conunercial  business  to 
encourage  investment  in  new  energy 
conserving  equipment. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110. 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  in  Congress 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
E^nergy    Regulation    Subcommittee     and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  related  li- 
censing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recovery  of  at- 
torneys fees  in  tax  cases. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Civil   Service,    Post   Office,   and   General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1421,. to  establish 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  execu- 
tive agency. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233,  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works' 
Subconunittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
on  S.  1606,  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
profjerty  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
contaminated  nuclear  facility  at  Three 
Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1606.  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
contaminated  nuclear  facility  at  Three 
Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233.  estab- 
lishing  a  service   industries   develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  326.  prihibit- 
ing  a  refiner,  other  than  an  independ- 
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ent  or  small  refiner,  from  operating  a 
gas  station  in  the  United  States,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  supplier  to 
practice  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of  vocational   educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmenta'.  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
protection   and   conservation   of   fish 
and  wildlife  resources  along  the  coast- 
al barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
OCTOBER  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  temporary 
worker  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs.  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  early  detection 
of  juvenile  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  violent  crime  task 
forces. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1647. 
restricting  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
in    matters    of    court-ordered    school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653,  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  judicial  sys- 
tems' policies  relating  to  correctional 
institutions   and   sentencing   of   juve- 
niles. 

357  Russell  Building 

OCTOBER  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483.  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  F^iblic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  in  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  28 
9:30  a.m.  ,r: 

•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1182. 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,     reducing     incentives     for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue     oversight     hearings    on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256.  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  income 
of  individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  granting  am- 
nesty to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  625,  revising  the 
boundary  of  Voyageurs  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976.  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541.  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  media  on  juveniles. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.   1541.  pro- 
posed  Retirement   Income   Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
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NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234.  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1107.  to  require 
cases  of  a  local  or  regional  nature  be 
filed  in  the  States  or  regions  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  suit  is  found. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 
Con.    Res.    29.    disapproving    certain 
coastal  zone  management  Federal  con- 
sistency regulations. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  709,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  beverage  containers  with- 
out a  minimum  refund  value,  and  pro- 
hibiting  the   sale   of   metal    beverage 
containers  with  detachable  openings. 
235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning       and       Control       System 
(AWACS)  and  the  F-15  enhancements 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  S.  1253. 
S.  482.  and  S.  440.  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  be  released  on  bail  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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NOVEMBER  2 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Title  I.  establishing 
weUhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-821). 
3110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOVEMBER  3 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  Title  I,  establishing 


September  30,  1981 

wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirlisen  BuUding 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TinjRKOND) . 


PRATU 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL J3.,  DJD.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  of  merciet  and  God  of  all  com- 
fort.— n  Corinthians  1 :  3. 

Who  setteth  the  solitary  in  families. — 
Psalms  68:  0. 

We  pray  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
homes.  The  intensity  of  these  past  days 
Inevitably  impacts  our  families  and 
homes.  We  pray  for  spouses  and  children 
who  at  great  cost  release  their  loved  ones 
to  public  service.  Grant  that  they  may 
be  sensitive  to  the  enormous  physical 
and  emotional  burden  days  like  these  im- 
pose on  those  who  labor  here.  Help  them 
to  be  patient  and  tranquil  in  mind  and 
heart  when  they  feel  abandoned,  when 
demands  on  the  Hill  rob  them  of  time 
and  attentions  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

Help  the  Senators  to  be  patient  when 
they  feel  misimderstood  by  loved  ones 
and  to  be  sensitive  to  their  needs.  Enable 
them  to  give  to  family  and  home  the  pri- 
ority Qod  commands.  Give  them  special 
grace  to  give  loving  and  affectionate  re- 
assurance so  desperately  needed  in  times 
of  loneliness  which  is  often  confused  with 
rejection.  As  no  nation  or  culture  can 
long  survive  disintegration  of  its  families, 
endow  Thy  servants  with  the  desire  to 
give  leadership  in  this  respect  as  models 
of  family  fidelity. 

Gracious  God.  bring  healing  and  re- 
newal to  our  families  which  compose  the 
greatest  wealth  our  land  enjoys.  Em- 
brace them  with  Thy  reconciling  love 
and  cover  them  with  joy  and  peace.  In 
Jesus'  name  I  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNrnON  OP  THE  ACTING 
&CAJORIT7  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  ADMONITION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  our  Chaplain  will  not  continue  to 
have  those  mental  wiretaps  on  aU  of  us 
who  have  some  strain  In  our  personal 
lives  because  of  the  long  hours.  I  do  think 


his  comments  this  morning  are  so  much 
on  point  that  he  must  have  his  own  sys- 
tem of  obtaining  the  same  kind  of  com- 
ments that  I  heard  here  in  the  Chamber 
last  night  very  late  and  his  remarks  in 
oiu-  prayer  this  morning  are  most  appro- 
priate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  will  be  a  period 
for  routine  morning  business  this  morn- 
ing following  a  special  order. 

WiU  the  Chair  state  how  long  that  will 
extend? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  Ten 
minutes. 


ZIP-f4 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  recently  in  the  September 
issue  of  Association  Management  that 
deserves  special  attention  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  written  by  John  Jay  Daly  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  question  of  the  nine- 
digit  ZIP  code. 

He  is  responsible  for  disseminating  fair 
and  accurate  information  to  his  audience 
which  consists  primarily  of  organizations 
with  a  need  to  know  the  facts  about  this 
or  any  other  mail  program.  As  he  stresses 
in  the  article,  the  new  system  is  strictly 
voluntary  and  mailers  should  study  it 
to  see  how  they  can  benefit. 

In  addition,  the  postal  expert  points 
out  that  the  ZIP +4  represents  the 
last  great  hope  of  making  major  postal 
progress. 

I  am  not  certain  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  the  last  great 
hope  as  I  personally  have  great  hope  in 
electronic  mail  systems  which  also  are 
coming  on  as  far  as  the  Postal  Service  is 
concerned. 

But  I  do  urge  everyone  to  look  at  the 
ZIP  code  system,  the  new  system,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  John  J.  Daly  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Livafc  WrrH  the  NwE-Dicrr  ZIP  Code 
(By  John  Jay  Daly) 

"Zip +4,"  commonly  known  as  the  nlne- 
dlglt  Zip  Code,  will  soon  be  a  fact  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Initially,  the  greatest  effect  will  be 
felt  by  business  mailers,  but  associations 
that  mall  a  lot  should  study  the  implications 
of  the  expanded  code  to  see  if  they  can  benefit 
by  gearing  up  now  for  its  use. 

In  budget -cutting  legislation  passed  before 
its  August  recess.  Congress  stalled  quick 
installation  of  the  system.  The  legislation 
prohibits  the  Postal  Service  from  offering 
financial  Incentives  to  users  until  October 
1983.  Congress  has  not  killed  the  program 
since  It  is  allowing  USPS  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  put  the  program  in  place. 

The  expanded  coding  plan  will  always  be 
voluntary.  It  Involves  adding  a  hyphen  and 


four  digits  to  the  existing  five-digit  Zlpa, 
except  In  a  few  cases  where  geographic 
growth  requires  some  changes  within  the 
present  five  digits.  By  taking  advantage  of 
automation  technology  as  well,  the  United 
States  Postal  Services  hopes  to  achieve  the 
increased  efficiency  demanded  by  the  rapid 
growth  and  dispersal  of  our  population.  As  a 
USPS  brochure  puts  it:  "Zip  +  4  lets  us 
handle  more  mall  by  handling  it  less."  Note, 
they've  never  claimed  It  will  speed  delivery. 

In  a  classification  case  wending  Its  way 
through  the  Independent  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, the  Postal  Service  has  proposed  that 
only  first-class  mailers  of  500  or  more 
properly  prepared  mall  pieces  get  a  half-cent 
discount  for  its  use.  The  10-year-old  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  provides  that  after  such 
a  proposal  has  been  before  them  for  90  days, 
USPS  may  Implement  the  change  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  However,  it  won't  now  because 
recent  congressional  action  bans  the  dis- 
counts untu  the  beginning  of  the  1984  fed- 
eral fiscal  year. 

If  business  mailers'  arguments  prevail,  the 
discount  cculd  be  increased,  and  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  probable,  the  PRC  could 
recommend  some  type  of  discount  for  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  users.  More  likely,  how- 
ever, a  separate  classification  case  will  be 
required  to  add  discounts  for  those  classes. 

ICANT    HtTBDLEB 

The  classification  process  at  the  PRC  Isn't 
the  only  hurdle  the  controversial  plan  has 
had  to  overcome.  The  Postal  Service  also  bad 
to  pass  the  Reagan  administration's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  guidelines  for  cost- 
effectiveness. 

Its  initial  submission  was  rejected  as  in- 
complete, but  in  late  June,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral WiUlam  F.  Bolger  finally  received  a  one- 
page  letter  from  OMB  giving  the  go-ahead 
but  expressing  these  two  concerns:  "The  first 
is  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  new  equip- 
ment: in  short,  will  It  work,  and  wlU  the 
costs  be  as  predicted?  The  second  is  the 
quality  differential  among  non-Zip.  5-Zlp 
and  Zip  +  4."  OMB's  okay  was  critical  to  the 
timetable. 

The  next  day,  as  part  of  its  budget  cutting 
package,  the  House  voted  to  have  USPS  "de- 
lay implementation  through  fiscal  year  1983" 
and  then  promptly  took  a  10-day  recess  for 
Independence  Day.  The  budget  package  was 
not  yet  law  since  the  Senate  hadn't  acted. 
USPS  Issued  an  8.000-word  Pinal  Rule  to 
explain  the  program  in  detail,  even  including 
summaries  of  varied  comments,  many  crit- 
ical. 

LEGISLATIVE    ATTENTIOIf 

"Hie  zip  +  4  proposal  has  received  con- 
siderable congressional  attention  with  hear- 
ings held  before  several  House  and  Senate 
subcommittees.  Senator  Ted  Stevens  IR- 
AK),  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  postal  affairs,  supports 
the  system.  His  bill  (S.  678) ,  which  the  Post- 
al Service  supported,  was  enacted  to  ensure 
by  law  that  the  program  will  forever  be  vol- 
untary. Many  user  groups,  however,  remain 
skeptical. 

Republican  Senator  David  P.  Durenberger 
of  Minnesota,  a  vocal  critic  of  the  plan, 
wanted  to  kill  it  outright  by  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  that  would  deny  any  federal  funds 
to  implement  the  program.  The  amendment 
was  initially  defeated  on  the  Senate  fioor  on 
procedural  grounds  and  was  later  also  de- 
feated in  the  subcommittee. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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WHAT    SHOUID   ASSOCIATIOM8   DO? 

Wliat  can  and  should  associations  do  about 
Zip  +  4? 

Study  the  program.  Each  association  must 
assess  for  Itself  whether  adding  the  hyphen 
and  the  four  digits  makes  long-term  eco- 
nomic sense.  As  long  as  the  proposed  users' 
discount  Is  restricted  to  first-class  mall,  and 
the  amount  of  the  discount  Is  only  half  a 
cent  per  piece,  relatively  few  associations  can 
Justify  the  conversion.  As  those  factors 
change,  however,  more  will  arrive  at  a  differ- 
ent answer,  particularly  If  computers  are 
used  for  addressing. 

To  get  started,  ask  your  postmaster  to  have 
%  Customer  Relations  Officer  discuss  your  own 
mailing  patterns:  if  you  know  you  want  to 
convert  immediately,  ask  for  the  form  to 
order  the  computer  tapes  USPS  provides  free 
for  SO  days  to  make  the  conversion  to  Zip  + 
4  easier.  USPS  will  also  offer  a  one-time  con- 
version service  for  mailers  who  have  manual- 
ly maintained  files  of  more  than  500  names. 

Associations  that  use  business  reply  en- 
velopes or  cards  should  plan  to  obtain  new 
bar  code  negatives  that  correspond  to  their 
unique  Zip  4-  4  code  and  Facing  Identifica- 
tion Mark  (FIM)  negatives,  when  their  cur- 
rent supplies  are  exhausted.  Negatives  may 
be  ordered  from  Postal  Service  customer  serv- 
ice representatives. 

Use  of  preprinted  Zip  +  4  bar  codes  and 
FIM  markings  will  not  only  help  Improve 
USPS  mail  processing  efficiency  but  also  en- 
able mailers  to  use  automatic  sorting  equip- 
ment for  inhouse  mall  processing. 

WHAT  THE  TOVH  NEW  DIGITS  MEAN 

Even  If  you  don't  convert  your  mailing  sys- 
tem to  the  program,  association  executives 
should  ensure  that  the  hyphen  and  four  new 
digits  are  added  to  any  new  printed  material 
— stationery,  business  cards,  application 
forms,  booklets,  and  so  forth — so  your  mem- 
bers and  others  will  know  yotir  code.  For 
Instance,  the  unique  add-on  code  for  ASAE 
is  -1168,  which  would  be  written  20005-1168. 
The  first  two  of  the  new  digits  identify  a 
q>eclflc  sector  of  a  delivery  zone  that  may 
consist  of  several  blocks,  a  group  of  streets,, 
large  buildings,  or  a  small  geographical  area. 

The  last  two  numbers  divide  sectors  into 
even  smaller  areas  called  segments;  one  side 
of  a  city  block,  or  both  sides  of  a  particular 
street,  one  floor  in  a  large  building,  specific 
departments  within  an  association  or  busi- 
ness firm,  a  cluster  of  mailboxes,  sections  of 
post  office  boxes,  or  other  similar  geographic 
groupings. 

In  another  office — across  the  street  and 
around  the  comer  and  In  another  five-digit 
coding  area  from  ASAE — the  new  digits 
20006-3993  are  what  is  known  as  firm  direct, 
which  is  unique  for  that  office.  The  law  firm 
next  door  has  yet  another  Zip  -|-  4  designa- 
tion. 

This  summer.  USPS  plans  to  send  out  a 
mass  mailing  to  notify  businesses  and  asso- 
ccatlons  of  their  own  new  add-on  codes.  You 
can  get  the  codes  of  others  by  calling  an  800 
toll-free  number  network  to  be  on-line  this 
fall;  households  will  learn  their  codes  next 
spring.  In  addition  to  the  computer  tapes 
that  are  now  available  on  60-day  free  loan, 
there  will  be  local  and  regional  directories 
but  no  national  directory,  since  it  would  be 
too  big  to  lift.  There  will  be  a  national  micro- 
film directory,  however.  And  this  fall,  USPS 
will  publish  a  Zip  +  4  service  bureau  direc- 
tory listing  all  known  firms  providing  as- 
sistance to  mailers  who  want  to  convert  their 
address  files. 

In  addition,  USPS  plans  to  hold  seminars 
across  the  country  to  explain  the  benefits  of 
the  Zip  4-  4  program  and  how  to  use  the  data 
tapes.  Users  can  also  ask  for  special  training 
programs  for  their  employees.  If  you  wish 


USPS  will  provide  spokesmen  to  talk  about 
the  program  at  your  group  meetings. 

COMFTTTEaS  AND  COOPERATION  ARE  KET 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  program  will  be 
widespread  cooperation  coupled  with  com- 
puter technology.  Later  this  year,  optical 
character  reader  (OCR)  machines  will  be  in- 
stalled in  larger  post  offices,  the  300  man- 
agement sectional  centers,  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  eight  per  month  through  1985. 
The  Postal  Service  has  been  testing  these 
machines  for  more  than  fo\ir  years  with  fa- 
vorable results. 

A  fiyer,  "Addressing  for  Optical  Recogni- 
tion" (USPS  Notice  166),  can  be  obtained 
free  from  your  local  postmaster. 

The  program  has  somehow  survived  a  lot 
of  criticism  and,  now  that  the  numbers  are 
arriving,  will  continue  to  be  greeted  with 
skepticism  and  scorn.  The  Postal  Service  has 
a  massive  public  education  Job  to  do.  But 
able  assistance  is  available. 

To  help  them  with  their  herculean  efforts, 
USPS  has  received  considerable  support  from 
experts  like  James  E.  Pehta,  executive  vice 
president  of  List  Processing  Company,  a  Mid- 
western computer  software  firm.  In  repeated 
testimony  before  Senate  and  House  subcom- 
mittees, Mr.  Pehta  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  USPS  to  explain  "in  understandable 
terms  to  business,  citizens,  and  Congress  both 
the  reasons  behind  and  the  benefits  of  this 
new  program  to  the  postal  customers  of  this 
country — and  also  to  postal  employees  them- 
selves." 

PROJECTED    "ROI"    IS    HIGH 

Mr.  Pehta  also  emphasized  that  the  soft- 
ware Is  available  to  Implement  the  Zip  +  4 
program.  He  pointed  out  that  while  the 
total  investment  in  the  equipment  is  high 
($900  million  or  more),  the  promised  returns 
on  investments  (46  percent)  can  be  Justi- 
fied, but  mailers  must  make  their  own  fi- 
nancial decisions. 

Another  mailing  expert  who  supports  the 
program  Is  David  T.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Business  Equipment  Group  of  Bell  St.  Howell. 
Chicago.  Illinois.  Mr.  Jones  has  more  than 
22  years  experience  in  a  number  of  mail-han- 
dling processes.  His  company's  equipment 
annually  processes  an  estimated  30  billion 
pieces  of  first-class  mall  and  another  20  bil- 
lion pieces  of  third-class  mall. 

"REALISTIC    RATE    INCENTIVE"    URGED 

When  he  testified  before  a  House  subcom- 
mittee earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Jones  pointed 
out  that  "our  country  has  need  for  a  greater 
expanded  code  In  order  to  automate  the  re- 
quired, expanded,  refined  sortatlon  and  be- 
cause of  an  increased  population,  number 
of  Individual  homes,  number  of  individual 
residences,  and  an  Increased  number  of  busi- 
nesses." He  urged  that  a  realistic  rate  In- 
centive be  set  up  so  more  businesses  would 
use  the  new  system  faster. 

With  the  much  heralded  and  much 
maligned  expanded  Zip  Code  nearlng  reality. 
it  behooves  association  executives  and  their 
staffs  to  study  the  program  to  see  how  they 
can  benefit.  There's  no  need  to  make  a  com- 
plete, immediate  change  to  the  system,  but 
Implementing  a  gradual  conversion  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  long-term  benefit  of  most  as- 
sociations. 

It  didn't  quite  take  all  of  the  17  years 
It's  been  in  effect  for  the  five-digit  system 
to  be  used  on  97  percent  of  the  mail,  but  the 
Zip  Code  is  now  a  well-established  part  of 
most  everyone's  mall,  especially  businesses. 
Undoubtedly,  there  will  continue  to  be  huge 
pockets  of  resistance  to  the  voluntary  use 
of  the  four-digit  add-on,  and  It  isn't  likely 
ever  to  achieve  the  near-ynlversal  accept- 
ance of  the  basic  program. '  , 

However,  since  government  and  business 


mailers.  Including  associations,  gener»te 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  letter  mall  vol- 
ume, which  is  almost  all  machinable  and 
most  of  it  OCR  readable,  the  success  of  the 
controversial  program  hinges  on  cooperation. 

4    PLTTSEB    OF    ZIP     +     4 

Widespread  business  use  of  Zip  +  4  should 
provide  these  pluses; 

More  efficient  and  consistent  service  but 
not  speedier  deliveries. 

Greater  accuracy  of  mall  distribution, 
though  there  will  still  be  errors. 

Greater  ability  to  hold  down  postal  coats — 
86  percent  of  which  are  labor  and  6  percent 
are  energy. 

Greater  postage  rate  stability,  though  rate 
will  continue  to  rise. 

Naturally  it  won't  be  easy,  nor  without 
cost  or  pain,  considering  that  86  percent  of 
the  present  $22  billion  postal  budget  goes 
for  labor.  But  as  a  longtime  postalologist 
who  has  tracked  the  procedural  and  policy 
changes  of  eight  Postmasters-General,  I 
agree  with  the  present  one,  who  has  urged 
Congress  not  to  legislate  against  Zip  +  4 
since  it  represents  the  last  great  hope  of 
making  major  postal  progress. 

Even  if  only  half  of  USPS's  promises  come 
true,  the  massive  effort  everyone  will  have 
to  expend  should  still  be  worth  it.  Especially 
since  the  program  is  voluntary. 


DAY  ONE  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
recognize  that  today,  October  1.  1981, 
marks  the  first  day  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  reform  program  takes  effect. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  while 
s(Mne  criticism  has  been  levied  toward 
the  Economic  Recovery  Act.  the  fact  is 
the  actual  tax  cuts  begin  as  of  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  the  Econcwnic  Re- 
covery Act  is  fully  implemented,  the 
benefits  will  be  evident  throughout  all 
sectors  of  our  economy.  The  signals  this 
package  sends  to  the  financial  commu- 
nity are  ones  representing  a  strong  and 
effective  economic  policy  dedicated  to 
lower  Government  spending,  reduced 
deficits  and  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

The  effect  of  these  signals  should  show 
the  dedication  and  determination  of  the 
administration  to  adequately  and  effec- 
tively address  the  critical  questions  that 
today  affect  and  guide  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. The  commitment  for  a  strong  and 
vibrant  econcwny  will  hopefully  be  re- 
fiected  by  a  renewed  faith  in  Govern- 
ment by  the  financial  sector  as  well  as 
individual  Americans. 

This  commitment  and  faith  should  be 
expected  to  be  reflected  in  lower  inter- 
est rates.  Increased  savings  sind  increased 
investments  by  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  weeks  ahead  the 
Senate  will  again  be  addressing  the  issue 
of  further  budget  cuts  as  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  Many  of  these  budget 
reductions  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
appropriations  process. 

The  combination  of  the  reduced  Fed- 
eral spending  with  the  beginning  of  the 
tax  bill  program  will  continue  to  serve 
as  an  impetus  to  get  our  Nation  back  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  commend  the  Senate  as  a 
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vrhfAe  for  having  taken  part  in  the  total 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Act  and  supporting  the  President's 
program.  Without  the  dedication  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Senate.  October  1. 
1981,  would  not  haVe  the  meaning  that  It 
has  for  me  today. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OP  THE  NEW 
FISCAL  YEAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  staying 
out  late  is  supposed  to  be  fun,  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  seen  too  many 
smiling  faces  this  week.  It  has  been  a 
difficult  week,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that. 
"I  told  you  so." 

But  this  week's  feverish  pace  aside,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
the  clerks  and  the  official  reporters  of 
debates  and  all  the  employees  who  set 
their  daily  watches  to  the  hours  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

With  that  In  mind.  I  simply  want  to 
add  that  I  have  some  good  news  and 
some  bad  news  to  now  report.  First,  the 
good  news  is  that  because  we  have  aJl 
endured  the  type  of  week  that  we  have, 
the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. The  bad  news  is  however,  that  we 
will  no  doubt  need  tomorrow's  reprieve, 
and  several  more,  for  life  in  the  Senate 
has  not  reached  its  twilight  years,  and 
there  will  be  more  weeks  like  this  one 
before  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is 
an  astute  analysis  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies,  and  the 
significance  of  this  first  day  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  PoucT  CoMXs  or  Aoc 

Today  the  Reagan  economic  policy  ac- 
tually starts  to  take  effect,  with  both  the 
Initial  budget  cuts  and  the  Initial  tax  re- 
ductions becoming  law  with  the  start  of  a 
new  government  fiscal  year.  In  view  of  the 
turmoil  In  the  financial  markets,  the  glee 
of  Mr.  Regan's  critics  and  the  sense  of  neer- 
panic  within  the  administration  Itself.  It's 
worth  taking  a  moment  to  recall  what  tboae 
policies  are  supposed  to  do. 

President  Reagan  inherited  an  economy 
wracked  by  a  decade  of  accelerating  infla- 
tion umparalleled  in  this  nation's  peace- 
time history.  This  Inflation  had  unbalanced 
the  financial  system,  undermined  productive 
Investment  and  Insidiously  raised  tax  rates 
to  the  point  where  it  was  obvious  to  nearly 
all  that  inflation  Is  an  impediment  rather 
than  a  stimulus  to  real  growth.  The  admin- 
istration's policies  were  designed  to  cure  this 
cancer. 

The  therapy,  however,  was  further  de- 
signed to  do  the  least  possible  damage  to 
the  patient.  The  inflation  was  to  be  killed 
with  restrained  monetary  growth.  But  the 
side  effects  that  this  powerful  drug  might 
have  on  production  and  employment  were 
to  be  minimized  by  a  dose  of  new  Incentives, 
principally  a  reduction  in  stifling  and  ever- 
mounting  tax  rates.  Thus,  the  hope  was  to 
cure  a  mlnd-bendlng  inflation  without  pro- 
voking a  mlnd-bendlng  recession. 

Along  Wall   Street  and  in  central   banks 


arouxul  the  world,  of  coune,  there  are  econ- 
omjsta  who  in  their  hearts  believe  that  the 
cure  for  inflation  is  recession,  and  that  the 
cure  for  bad  inflation  is  bad  recession.  As 
interest  rates  soared  and  stocks  tumbled 
these  past  six  weeks,  the  knock-em-in-the- 
head  conservatives  have  been  making  unholy 
alUance  with  the  high-tax  liberals  to  write 
off  the  Reagan  prescription  before  it  could 
even  be  administered.  Both  agree  that  his 
tax  cuta,  which  is  to  say  rate  reductions  of 
Just  about  enough  to  offset  the  automatic 
tax  boost  from  inflation,  are  responsible  for 
all  our  woes.  Everything  would  be  rosy  if 
only  taxes  were  not  stabilized  but  raised. 

Yet  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  results  so 
far  available,  the  astonishing  thing  is  not 
the  policy's  failure  but  its  success.  Above  all, 
inflation  is  falling.  Monetary  restraint  and 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  did  not  have  to  await 
an  Oct.  1  effective  date,  and  their  effect  U 
seen  in  a  slowing  Increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  trend  is  even  starting  to 
reduce  wage  demands,  which  the  Keynesian 
analysts  tend  to  consider  the  essential  and 
also  Impossible  key  to  disinflation. 

In  the  real  sector,  the  side  effects  of  the 
cure  have  so  far  been  remarkably  slight.  The 
patient  Is  fatigued  and  unhappy,  but  out  of 
bed  and  able  to  function.  There  has  been  no 
rise  in  measured  unemployment.  We  may  of- 
ficiaUy  register  a  recession  In  1981,  but  only 
bv  the  smallest  margin  in  the  most  technical 
sense.  The  surprising  resilience  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  almost  certainly  an  advance  expec- 
tlonal  effect  of  the  tax  cuts  that  go  into 
effect  today  and.  more  Importantly,  on  Jan.  1 . 

The  worrisome  symptoms  He  in  the  finan- 
cial sector.  High  Interest  rates  and  falling 
stock  prices,  painful  enough  in  their  own 
right,  have  often  though  not  invariably  been 
precursors  of  recession  in  the  real  sector. 
Those  of  us  who  championed  the  Reagan  pol- 
icy mix,  had  hoi>ed  that  the  expectation  of 
slower  inflation  would  reduce  toterest  rates, 
even  before  the  policies  were  actually  in  ef- 
fect, and  it  is  perplexing  and  disappointing 
that  rates  did  not  fall  but  rose. 

That  the  hoped-for  expectatlonal  effect  has 
not  materialized,  though,  by  no  means  proves 
that  the  actual  policies  will  not  work.  In 
particular,  the  tax  cuts  to  be  effective  In 
January  Include  powerful  savings  incen- 
tives— the  reduction  in  the  top  marginal 
rate  on  returns  from  savings  to  50  per- 
cent from  70  percent,  the  new  retirement 
account  provisions,  faster  corporate  deprecia- 
tion and  even  the  misguided  All-Savers  cer- 
tlflcate,  to  the  extent  its  proceeds  are  arbl- 
traged  out  of  housing  and  Into  the-  credit 
markets  generally.  With  these  powerful  ad- 
ditions to  the  supply  of  credit  in  sight,  it 
would  be  profoundly  premature  to  write  off 
the  Reagan  policies  because  of  high  inter- 
est rates. 

It  Is  far  from  clear,  in  any  event,  what  the 
markets  are  telling  us.  To  be  sure,  the  fad  Is 
to  look  for  a  deficit  under  every  bed.  But  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP  the  current  deficit  Is 
neither  rising  nor  huge  by  either  historical 
or  international  standards.  And  if  the  fear 
were  future  deficits,  as  Milton  Friedman  ob- 
serves, long-term  interest  rates  would  not  be 
below  short-term  ones. 

The  hue  and  cry  over  the  deficit  and  high 
Interest  rates,  too.  is  often  dismgenuous.  The 
liberals,  who  have  never  worried  about  def- 
icits before,  want  more  taxes  to  spend.  The 
Wall  Street  economists  want  attention,  and 
are  often  taken  more  seriously  In  Washing- 
ton than  in  their  own  trading  rooms.  The 
loudest  complaints  over  high  interest  rates 
comes  from  individuals  and  businesses  who 
have  overextended  debt  in  the  belief  that 
inflation  would  ball  them  out:  while  it  may 
be  possible  to  end  inflation  without  decimat- 
ing the  economy  It  is  feckless  to  say  no  one 


should  be  hurt.  And  for  everyone  who  pays 
a  high  interest  rate,  after  aU,  someone  elae 
receives  it. 

Perhaps  the  previous  depressive  Impact 
of  high  rates  will  be  lost  now  that  money 
market  funds  and  the  like  allow  these  re- 
turns to  flow  to  the  ultimate  saver.  In  cur- 
ing inflation,  discouraging  borrowers  and 
rewarding  savers  Is  not  the  worst  policy  that 
might   be   imagined. 

The  real  problem  with  high  and  volatile 
Interest  rates  lies  in  their  implication  not 
for  short-term  economic  management  but 
for  long-term  growth.  It  Is  unrealistic  to 
expect  businesses  to  undertake  long-lead- 
time  projects  in  the  current  climate  of  un- 
certainty, and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  to 
balance  the  federal  budget  at  current  nomi- 
nal interest  rates.  The  persistence  of  rates 
that  cannot  be  explained  by  current  in- 
flation plus  a  healthy  real  rate  of  6%  or 
so  must  almost  certainly  reflect  a  lack  of 
confidence  that  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
hew  to  a  non inflationary  money  policy.  (As 
the  latest  dip  in  bonds  reflects  the  Fed's 
latest  flinch  in  keeping  money  tight.)  Un- 
less the  Inflation  super-premium  starts  to 
fall  away,  the  administration  and  the  Fed 
win  be  forced  to  look  more  closely  at  a  link 
between  the  dollar  and  gold.  The  argument 
for  this  link.  Instrumental  in  ending  many 
past  inflations,  is  precisely  that  it  might 
provide  the  expectatlonal  impact  that  has 
so  far  eluded  us. 

So  as  the  Reagan  economic  policy  comes 
of  age,  our  advice  Is  to  avoid  premature 
panic.  Inflation  is  falling,  and  a  serious 
recession  has  not  yet  arrived.  Lower  Interest 
rates  would  be  nice  in  the  short  run,  and 
are  essential  in  the  long  run,  but  cures  for 
dread  diseases  are  seldom  entirely  painless. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  get  into  fitting 
matches  with  Wall  Street,  to  center  policy 
on  manipulating  the  deflcit  to  fine-tune 
the  bond  market,  to  scurry  frantically  for 
nickel-and-dlme  tax  increases.  This  is  the 
time  to  take  the  long  view.  Yes,  we  know. 
The  1982  elections  are  coming.  But  one  of 
the  things  being  tested  Is  whether  a  mod- 
ern democracy  can  stick  with  a  given  policy 
long  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  test. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  special  order  be 
taken  up  first,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold that  until  I  discuss  it  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  long  will 
the  other  special  order  last?  The  major- 
ity side  has  one  special  order? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  He  is  the  only  one  and 
the  others  are  all  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  relating  to  crime  con- 
trol are  printed  later  in  today's  Record.) 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
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VIOLENT  CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  spoken  out  previously  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  increasing  level  of  criminal 
violence  which  rages  across  our  land. 
Some  months  ago,  aU  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues  recommended  a  comprehen- 
sive crime  program  designed  to  deal 
with  this  continuing  danger  to  our 
communities  and  our  homes.  Our  crime 
package,  which  was  introduced  as  the 
"National  Security  and  Violent  Crime 
Amendments  of  1981."  is  still  pending 
before  the  Senate.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Our  program,  which  was  tmnounced  in 
June,  addressed  virtually  every  aspect 
of  the  Federal  law  enforcement  effort. 

Our  proposals  called  for  the  Jailing, 
before  trial,  of  persons  charged  with 
crimes  who  constitute  a  danger  to  the 
community. 

Our  proposals  called  for  stUfer  prison 
terms  for  violent  criminals,  without  the 
possibility  of  parole. 

Our  proposals  called  for  a  whole  host 
of  tough  new  laws  directed  at  terrorists 
and  arsonists,  would-be  assassins  and 
organized  criminals. 

And  we  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  new  cabinet-level  official  to  reshape, 
direct,  and  manage  a  workable  and  ef- 
fective program  to  halt  the  menace  of 
illegal  drugs  which  accoimt  for  so  much 
of  the  street  crime  in  our  land. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  President's  declaration  in  New  Or- 
leans earlier  this  week  that  he,  too.  Is 
Interested  In  addressing  the  problem  of 
crime.  I  welcome  his  joining  our  effort, 
and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  specifics 
of  the  legislation  he  will  propose. 

Let  me  just  add  that  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  reconsider  his  announced  in- 
tention of  making  further  cuts  in  law 
enforcement.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  administration  originally 
proposed  cuts  in  crime-fighting  pro- 
grams which  added  up  to  approximately 
$231  million. 

Last  week,  additional  proposed  cuts  of 
at  least  16  percent  were  announced.  Cer- 
tainly if  there  Is  a  single  program  on 
which  the  American  people  are  agreed 
that  no  cuts  should  be  tolerated,  it  is 
the  Government's  effort  against  violent 
crime. 

I  hope  we  can  all  work  together  in  a 
spirit  of  nonpartisanship  in  addressing 
this  problem.  My  colleagues  and  I  stand 
ready  to  act,  and  to  act  now. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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plete  cmtrol  of  that  hour  to  allocate 
as  he  sees  fit,  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  ON 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  enter 
an  order  that  Senators  using  the  1  hour 
of  IS-minute  special  orders  on  this  side 
may  allocate  that  as  they  wish  and  that 
the  orders  do  not  have  to  follow  any 
particular  sequence? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request  and 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  have  com- 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  NEW  (FISCAL)  YEAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  often  have  New  Year's  Eve  celebra- 
tions. Today  is  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  and  yesterday  there  was  a 
kind  of  New  Year's  Eve  celebration. 

So,  I  suppose,  that  yesterday's  having 
witnessed  the  New  Year's  Eve  party,  to- 
day would  be  cui  appropriate  day  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  "morning  after."  Tht 
trouble  with  New  Year's  Eve  celebra- 
tions is  that  we  all  have  to  wake  up  the 
next  day  to  face  reality. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  recently 
wrote: 

The  supply-side  fantasy  Is  voodoo  eco- 
nomics. .  .  .  The  witch  doctors  have  bad 
their  day.  Reality  Is  awaiting. 

Much  is  said  about  the  President's  pro- 
gram not  having  been  in  effect  and  about 
today's  being  the  day  in  which  the  pro- 
gram will,  at  last,  go  into  effect. 

The  President,  from  time  to  time,  has 
said: 

Why.  of  course,  my  program  Is  not  work- 
ing. Those  who  say  my  program  Is  not  work- 
ing, of  course  it  isn't.  It  hasn't  begun  yet 
It  won't  begin  until  October  1. 

Well,  this  is  October  1,  but  the  pro- 
gram began,  in  many  respects,  long  ago. 

For  example,  the  business  side  of  the 
tax  cut  was  made  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  So  that  was  New  Year's  Day  for 
the  business  side  of  the  tax  cut.  The  tight 
money  policy  which  Mr.  Reagan  advo- 
cated all  during  the  campaign  last  year 
has  been  in  effect  all  year,  and  prior 
thereto,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  money  growth  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  been  as  restrictive  this 
year  as  at  any  time  in  history. 

Many  of  the  rescissions  went  into  ef- 
fect several  weeks  ago.  The  budget  cuts 
already  have  been  felt  to  some  degree, 
although  not  as  much  as  they  will  be,  and 
the  regulatory  relief  component  of  the 
President's  economic  program  has  been 
in  effect  quite  some  time,  the  President 
already  claiming  in  his  most  recent  tele- 
vised speech  to  have  reduced  Government 
regulations  by  30  percent.  So  in  reality, 
most  of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  before  today. 
As  I  say,  money  has  been  tight  since 
January,  budgets  have  already  been  cut, 
and  the  business  tax  cuts  were  retro- 
active to  January  1.  The  President's  pro- 
gram is  undeniably  complete  now,  so  it  Is 
time  to  cast  aside  future  promises  and 
accept  the  present  responsibilities. 

As  October  1  approached,  the  admin- 
istration's brave  words  and  rosy  predic- 
tions began  to  wilt.  Nearly  a  year  ago, 
candidate  Reagan  told  a  nationwide  au- 
dience that  he  had  "submitted  an  eco- 
nomic plan  •  •  •  that  cfin  provide  for 
a  balanced  budget  in  1987  if  not  earlier, 
and  *  *  *  we  can  afford  the  tax  cuts  I 
have  proposed." 


F\)ur  months  later,  on  February  3, 
1981.  the  President  backed  off  somewhat, 
telling  reporters  "one  of  the  things  I 
have  not  retreated  from  is  the  1983  tar- 
get of  a  balanced  budget." 

Fifteen  days  later,  on  February  18,  In 
presenting  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, he  declared  that — 

By  fiscal  1984.  under  the  policy  recommen- 
dations presented  In  this  docxunent.  the  Fed- 
eral budget  should  be  in  balance. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pre- 
programed computers  at  the  OMB,  there 
is  no  Indication  that  a  balanced  budget 
is  in  sight;  and  even  conservative  econ- 
omists, many  of  them,  admit  that  the 
1984  deficit  could  run  between  $75  and 
$100  billion. 

The  supply -side  miracle  predicted  by 
the  administration  has  also  been  exposed 
as  something  like  a  high  school  card 
trick.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
said  in  February: 

The  negative  reaction  on  Wall  Street  .  .  . 
is  betting  on  the  ability  of  this  administra- 
tion to  get  this  package  through  the  Con- 
greee.  .  .  .  They  like  the  package,  but  they 
are  suggesting  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  this  through  the  Congress. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  boss.  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Norman  Ture  said: 

I  think  you  will  see  an  upturn  In  the  very, 
very  near  future,  following  the  adoption  of 
the  President's  program. 

Then  Secretary  Regan  upped  the  ante 
slightly  by  declaring,  in  April  that — 

A  fuU  three  year  program  announced  and 
enacted  Into  law  .  .  .  will  produce  immediate 
and  beneficial  responses  by  workers,  savers 
and  Investors. 

These  predictions  trailed  off  as  passage 
of  the  administration's  tax  and  budget 
packages  became  more  likely.  And  in 
August,  as  the  markets  responded  to  pas- 
sage with  tumbling  bond  and  stock 
prices,  and  greater  deficits  loomed  for  the 
future,  the  President  said  that  problems 
were  caused  "in  part  (by)  not  getting  to- 
tally what  we  had  asked  for  in  the  budget 
cuts,  but  also  that  the  tax  package  finally 
came  in  with  additional  reductions." 

Well,  the  President  asked  for  $35  bil- 
lion in  tax  cuts  and  he  got  $35  billion  in 
tax  cuts.  He  asked  for  a  3-year  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  and  he  got  a  3 -year 
across-the-board  tax  cut.  He  first  asked 
for  10  percent  per  year  for  3  years — 
Kemp-Roth  in  its  purest  form— and  then 
he  backed  away  from  10  percent  the  first 
year.  It  was  obvious  that  10  percent  the 
first  year  would  create  too  great  a  strain 
on  the  budget,  so  the  administration 
backed  away  from  the  10  percent  the  first 
year.  So  it  was  5  percent  the  first  year, 
10  percent  the  second,  and  10  percent  the 
third,  which  was  Kemp-Roth  still  in  its 
purest  form,  with  the  business  compo- 
nent of  the  tax  cut  being  made  retro- 
active to  January  1. 

Such  excuses  are  less  convincing  when 
we  remember  that  in  late  April,  the 
President  urged  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  Budget  Act,  saying: 

We  embrace  and  fully  support  the 
(Gramm-Latta)  substitute. 

I  have  inserted  the  words  "Gramm- 
Latta."  to  identify  the  substitute. 
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It  will  achieve  all  the  essential  alms  of 
controlling  Oovemment  spending — 

Listen  to  that. 

It  will  achieve  all  the  essential  alms  of  con- 
trolling Oovemment  spending,  reducing  the 
tax  burden,  building  a  national  defense  pro- 
gram second  to  none,  and  stimulating  the 
economic  growth  and  creating  mlUions  of 
new  jobs. 

Already  we  are  seeing  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  national  defense  program 
"second  to  none."  It  is  already  being  cut 
$2  billion  this  current  fiscal  year— fiscal 
year  1982,  a  $2  billion  defense  cut.  If 
it  were  cut  to  $3.8  billion,  it  would  be 
down  to  the  Carter  budget. 

So  I  would  imagine  that  the  Soviets, 
having  been  challenged  to  an  arms  race 
which  they  "cannot  hope  to  win",  as  the 
President  said,  are  probably  puzzled  by 
this  type  of  arms  race  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration promised  a  great  defense 
buildup  and  now  is  already  talking  about 
skeletonizing  an  army  division  and  cut- 
ting back  on  many  other  needed  areas  of 
defense.  But  that  can  be  a  subject  for 
another  day. 

In  July,  the  President  said  that  the 
tax  bill— 

Includes  Just  about  everything  to  help  the 
economy.  We  reduce  the  marriage  penalty 
we  Increase  the  exemption  on  the  Inheritance 
or  estate  tax  ...  (we  Include)  a  short- 
term  but  substantial  assistance  for  the  hard- 
pressed  thrift  industry  as  well  as  reductions 
in  oil  taxes  .  . . 

Most  of  these  specific  items  were  "ad- 
ditional reductions"  the  President  criti- 
cized a  few  weeks  later. 

There  should  be  no  surprise  about  the 
failure  of  markets  to  turn  around,  or  of 
investment  to  spurt  forward  as  adminis- 
tration predictions  foretold.  The  one- 
two  combination  of  high  interest  rates 
and  slack  demand  make  capital  invest- 
ment highly  unattractive  to  businesses 
when  an  18-percent  return  ran  be  earned 
in  money  markets. 

As  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  correctly 
notes: 

It  turns  out  now  that  while  rich  people 
naturally  rejoiced  in  a  program  that  reduced 

ii*,,'"  w*^"*  *''**  «»****  *"«»•  they  never 
r«»lly  believed  it  would  produce  all  those 
miraculous  side  effects  ...  For  a  man  who 
reveres  the  free  market,  (President  Reagan) 
U  strangely  resistant  to  the  market's  verdict 
on  his  economic  plan. 

On  this  morning  after  the  night  be- 
lore.  Democrats  call  on  the  President  to 
watch  the  market's  verdict  closely 
Nearly  a  month  ago  after  the  tax  and 
budget  bUis  were  passed.  President  Rea- 
gan said: 

There's  been  a  slump,  and  they  sav.  "Well 
.«»  .?^'JJ^?,'^^***"^  *^*  prottram  Isn't  work- 
S^tobeMsi. "   *"'*    "   *'**»'^'*  "^^  """' 

PrTl^^^f^  October  1.  We  all  hope  the 
Presidents  program  will  work,  and  that 
the  supply-side  miracle  he  promised  will 
occur^  But  we  are  afraid  it  will  not.  and 
ttiat  the  losers  will  be  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  work  for  a  living  or  de- 
pend upon  social  security  for  their  livell- 
bood:  or  the  small  bu-siness  peoole  who 
?h!  i?5  bankrupto.y  and  confronting 
the  sordid  picture  that  bankruptcies  are 


\xp  41  percent  over  what  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

These  are  the  people  President  Reagan 
called  the  real  "heroes"  of  America,  and 
they  deserve  our  best  efforts  to  improve 
the  economy.  I  hope  we  will  not  forget 
them  as  the  New  Year's  glow  fades. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Arthur  Schles- 
inger, Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADMDnsTSATioif  Economics:  End  of 

iLLtrStONS 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 
The  house  of  cards  Is  beginning  to  fall. 
President  Reagan  Is  right  In  saying  that  his 
"economic  plan"  won't  go  Into  effect  until 
Oct.  I.  But  that  Is  beside  the  point.  The 
point  has  always  been  that  the  Reagan  plan 
relies  above  all  on  psychological  Impact.  The 
mere  enactment  of  tax  and  spending  cuts,  it 
was  supposed,  would  by  Itself  reverse  "ex- 
pectations." Investors  and  bankers,  believing 
that  Inflation  would  be  ended.  Interest  rates 
lowered,  the  budget  balanced,  would  rush  to 
play  their  appointed  roles  In  the  drama  of 
recovery. 

It  turns  out  now  that  while  rich  people 
naturally  rejoiced  in  a  program  that  reduced 
their  Income  and  estate  taxes,  they  never 
really  believed  it  would  produce  all  those 
miraculous  side  effects.  Dr.  Reagan's  snake 
oil  might  keep  hair  neatly  combed  but  would 
not  necessarily  cure  erysipelas,  fallen  arches 
and  cancer.  Given  this  not  unreasonable 
skepticism,  the  voodoo  magic  of  expectations 
Is  simply  not  working. 

The  President,  sounding  more  like  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  every  day,  is  going  to  fight 
out  on  his  line  If  It  takes  all  winter.  For  a 
man  who  reveres  the  free  market,  he  is 
strangely  reslsUnt  to  the  market's  verdict 
on  his  economic  plan.  His  men,  in  the  mean- 
time, have  discarded  their  calculations  of  the 
spring,  returned  to  their  abacuses  and  now 
conclude  that  the  budget  will  have  to  be  cut 
still  more. 

RESUKBECnON    Or   GOLD    BUGS 

The  more  desperate  among  them  think 
only  a  return  to  the  gold  standard  can  in- 
still the  missing  element  of  confidence. 
This  resurrection  of  the  gold  bugs  Is  a  little 
bard  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
Is  also,  by  statute,  chairman  of  the  Oold 
Conunlsslon.  "It  Is,"  observes  the  Financial 
Times  of  London,  'as  if  the  Surgeon  General 
had  been  mandated  to  examine  the  potential 
for  leeching,  or  the  Attorney  General  to  take 
a  look  at  ordeal  by  fire  as  a  mode  of  criminal 
Investigation." 

The  President's  determination  to  stay  the 
course  will  be  tough  on  a  lot  of  people  over 
the  next  year  or  two.  But  it  may  have  its 
uses  In  the  long  run.  Neoconservatlve  eco- 
nomics deserves  a  full  and  fair  test.  If  the 
Reagan  plan  collapses,  the  countrv  will  at 
least  have  got  the  supplv-slde  and  monetarist 
theologies  out  of  Its  system. 

The  reduction  of  federal  taxes  and  spend- 
ing Is.  of  course,  onlv  part  of  a  broader  attack 
on  what  President  Reaean  calls  the  "oppres- 
sion of  ble  eovernment."  The  federal  estab- 
lishment. In  his  view,  has  become  an  awful 
behemoth  swallowlne  uo  the  monev.  riehts 
and  liberties  of  the  peonle.  His  Intention  Is 
♦o  contract  the  scone  of  ferteml  resoonslbllltv 
and  to  transfer  federal  functions  as  far  as 
he  can  to  the  states.  One  wonders  whether 
the  President's  new  federalism  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  another  house  of  cards. 
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The  bystander  might  suppose  from  the 
perfervid  lang\iage  of  the  day  that  the  na- 
tional govenunent.  in  recent  years,  had  un- 
dergone a  spectacular  and  monstrous  expan- 
sion. I  hesitate  to  spoil  people's  fun  by  bring- 
ing up  the  figures,  but  stern  obedience  to 
the  historian's  duty  compels  me  to  over- 
come that  hesitation.  For  the  figures  reveal 
something  astonishing  against  the  back- 
ground of  popular  mythology.  They  reveal 
that  there  has  been  no  great  growth  in  the 
federal  establishment  over  the  last  30  years. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  clviUans  working 
for  the  federal  government  has  not  even  kept 
pace  with  population  growth.  In  1949.  the 
federal  force  consisted  of  2.1  million.  Thirty 
years  later,  while  the  country  had  grown  by 
70  million,  the  federal  force  had  grown  only 
by  760,000.  13.9  out  of  every  1.000  Americans 
worked  for  the  federal  government  in  1949; 
12.7  In  1979.  In  short,  the  perecntage  of  fed- 
eral government  employes  has  actually 
declined  In  the  last  30  years.  Moreover,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  federal  civilian  work 
force — nearly  a  million  persons — are  in  na- 
tional defense  Jobs,  and  another  650,000 
deliver  the  mall.  Together,  defense  and  the 
postal  service  accounted  in  1979  for  over 
56  percent  of  federal  employes. 

Or  consider  the  federal  budget.  In  1954, 
the  federal  budget  represented  19.4  percent 
of  gross  national  product;  26  years  later.  It 
represented  21.3  percent — an  Increase,  but 
hardly  the  hemorrhage  we  have  heard  about 
so  often.  As  for  taxes,  federal  budet  receipts 
In  1960  amounted  to  18.3  percent  of  GNP; 
In  1979.  19.6  percent.  These  spending  and 
taxing  ratios  are  considerably  lower  in  rela- 
tion to  GNP  than  those  in  the  democratic 
states  of  Western  Europe.  The  federal  pay- 
roll was  actually  a  smaller  percentage  of  GNP 
in  1979  than  In  1950. 

Why  then  the  widespread  Idea  about  the 
remorseless  growth  of  government?  One 
answer  to  that  Is  that  government  on  all 
levels  has  Indeed  expanded — but  that  the 
spectacular  and  monstrous  expansion  has 
taken  place  In  state  and  local  government. 
Again,  some  figures.  In  1950,  4.2  million 
persons  worked  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; In  1979. 13.1  million.  While  the  federal 
labor  force  grew  by  27  percent,  the  state  and 
local  labor  force  has  grown  by  212  percent. 
State  and  local  employes  represented  67  per- 
cent of  total  government  employment  In 
1950.  82  percent  In  1979.  In  1960.  federal  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  exceeded  state 
and  local  governments  combined;  In  1980, 
state  and  local  government  purchases  had 
become  nearly  twice  as  great. 

All  this  suggests  where  the  real  issue  of 
government  expansion  and  overload  lies. 
and  why  President  Reagan's  new  federal- 
Ism  may  be  heading  for  difficulties.  Much 
of  the  recent  growth  has  taken  place  In  re- 
sponse to  past  federal  policies,  but  that  will 
be  Inconsiderable  compared  to  the  growth 
the  Reagan  policies  will  require.  The  pro- 
lected  transfer  of  social  functions — welfare, 
education,  mass  transportation,  health 
care — to  states  and  localities  can  only 
mean  still  greater  acceleration  In  the  growth 
of  state  and  local  bureaucracies.  And  it  can 
only  mean  an  Increase  In  state  and  local 
taxes  that  will  soon  cancel  out  the  alleged 
benefits  of  federal  tax  reduction. 

"Take  Just  one  area."  President  Reagan 
said  of  the  federal  government  In  his  speech 
In  July  at  Atlanta  to  the  National  Ckinfer- 
ence  of  State  Legislatures.  "In  1978.  there 
were  35  pron^ms  for  pollution  alone."  This 
Is  no  doubt  denlorable.  But  under  the  new 
federalism  there  would  be  at  least  50  sepa- 
rate state  pollution  programs,  with  Inevita- 
ble and  destructive  competition  to  woo  In- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  the  states  that 
maintain  standards.  Talk  about  duplication. 
Inefficiency   and    waste!    While   the   quality 
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of  state  administration  has  undoubtedly  im- 
proved In  recent  years,  this  fact  compensates 
neither  for  the  redundancy  nor  for  the  Im- 
potence of  50  sUte-of-state  bureaucracies 
set  up  to  manage  problems  that  spill  across 
state  lines. 

Nor  does  American  history  offer  much 
evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  state 
and  local  government  will  be  more  incor- 
ruptible, more  expert  and  more  competent 
than  federal  government.  Look  at  the  pris- 
ons and  Insane  asylums  In  your  own  stat«. 
wherever  you  are. 

Nor.  contrary  to  myth,  doee  history  dem- 
onstrate local  government  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  popular  need  than  the  federal 
government.  President  Reagan  spoke  In 
Atlanta  about  his  "campaign  to  give  the 
government  back  to  the  people."  Yet  local 
government  historically  has  been  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  locally  powerful;  and  the 
best  way  the  locally  powerless  have  found 
to  vindicate  their  human  and  constitutional 
rights  against  the  locally  powerful  has 
been  through  resort  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

A    MOaZ   COMPLEX   ECONOMT 

Thomas  Jefferson  thought  otherwise  In 
a  simpler  time,  when  a  predominantly  ag- 
ricultural society  gave  each  man  a  suffi- 
ciency with  which  to  protect  himself.  One 
reason  why  the  nation  has  moved  steadily 
away  from  the  Jeffersonlan  proposition  is 
because  that  proposition,  in  a  more  com- 
plex economy,  has  meant  a  system  by  which 
the  strongest  local  interests,  whether 
planters,  landlords,  merchants  or  Industrial- 
ists, have  been  able  to  consolidate  their 
control. 

Local  government  historically  Is  the  last 
refuge  of  reaction.  The  national  government 
historically  has  been  the  protector  of  the 
poor  and  powerless.  Had  the  states'  rights 
view  prevailed,  we  would  still  have  slavery  In 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Reagan  cited  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  In  his  Atlanta  talk.  If  he 
would  take  another  look  at  these  funda- 
mental essays,  he  would  recall  that  they 
were  an  argument  for  a  "vigorous  national 
government"  They  were  not  a  plea  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Even  If  we  had  a  national  government 
prepared  to  meet  Its  responsibilities,  state 
and  local  government  would  be  In  trouble 
enough  In  the  face  of  flscal  stringencies, 
prohibitively  high  Interest  rates  and  a 
crumbling  Infrastructure  In  desperate  need 
of  repair  and  renewed.  But.  with  an  admin- 
istration In  Washington  yearning  to  dump 
still  more  problems  on  local  units  already 
stai^erlng  under  overload,  the  prospect  Is 
grim. 

Yet,  as  the  supply-side  fantasy  Is  voodoo 
economics,  this  notion  of  palming  every- 
thing off  on  the  states  is  voodoo  politics. 
The  witch  doctors  have  had  their  day.  Real- 
ity Is  awaiting. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  LEAHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  my  colIeaRues  took  to  the  floor  yester- 
day in  what  they  termed  a  celebration 
of  the  fiscal  new  year.  I  stood  on  the 
floor  at  midnight,  waiting  for  that  magic 
moment  that  we  all  experience  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  I  did  not  know  whether  may- 
be the  beautiful  skylight  here  in  the 


Chamber  would  descend  a  la  Times 
Square  in  New  York,  or  whether  the  nor- 
mally reserved  joint  leadership  would 
break  out  with  noisemakers  or  hats.  But 
none  of  those  things  happened. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor see  any  balloons? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Well,  I  saw  some  punc- 
tured anticipations.  I  think  I  can  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Some  of  the  balloons  were  begin- 
ning to  expand  and.  having  ample  mate- 
rial to  expand  them,  I  might  add,  did  not 
quite  work  the  way  they  were  supposed 
to. 

A  lot  of  people  did  not  feel  that  relief 
of  return  to  fiscal  responslbUity.  I  know 
I  did  not  feel  it,  even  though  it  had  been 
promised  me  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues earlier  in  the  day.  In  fact,  mid- 
night passed  without  any  particular 
event,  although  at  12:27  this  morning  I 
was  on  the  floor  and  that  was  the  time 
chosen  for  the  official  commencement  of 
the  fiscal  new  year. 

I  did  not  feel  any  particular  twinge 
and  I  did  not  have  a  mood  of  celebration 
at  that  time.  I  must  tell  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  suspect  he 
felt  much  the  same  way  that  I  did  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Did  the  Sena- 
tor conclude  that  the  miracle  of  the  new 
year  was  late  In  coming?  Indeed,  the 
clofks  stopped  prior  to  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. It  was  not  the  same  as  on  New 
Year's  Eve. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  In  fact.  I  have  always 
found  the  general  feeling  of  people  on 
New  Year's  Eve  to  almost  want  to  hurry 
the  clock,  if  anything,  to  get  to  that 
magic  hour  of  midnight.  I  kept  looking 
at  the  clock  and  it  seemed  to  be  very 
slow. 

I  have  had  clocks  like  that  at  home, 
usually  because  we  failed  to  wind  them. 
But  that  condition  seemed  to  be  with 
all  the  clocks  around  here.  I  did  not 
know  whether  that  was  part  of  tiie  magic 
moment  of  midnight. 

But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  in- 
stead of  everybody  rushing  forward  to 
that  joyous  feeling  that  you  feel  on  New 
Year's,  that  perhaps  there  was  a  hesi- 
tancy: perhaps  there  was  not  quite  the 
anticipation,  or  at  least  the  anticipation 
had  changed  from  one  of  joy  to  one  of 
some  concern. 

That  may  well  be  because  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economics  were  coming  into 
play. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  want 
to  be  totally  bipartisan  about  this.  I 
really  do.  I  must  say  that  I  have  looked 
at  the  Reagan-Bush  economics,  and  I 
support  without  reserve  what  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  said  when  he  called  them 
voodoo  economics.  So  that  will  be  my 
bipartisan  statement  of  the  day. 

Vice  President  Bush,  in  discussing  his 
and  the  President's  economic  policy, 
which  he  described  as  voodoo  economics, 
was  absolutely  right,  and  I  commend 
him  for  spotting  what  to<Jk  many  others, 
including  Wall  Street,  much  lodger  to 
spot. 


Hi^  interest  rates  and  the  current 
econOTiic  slump  are  going  to  continue 
unabated,  unless  the  President  changes 
the  course  of  his  economic  program.  His 
recent  address  to  the  Nation  presented 
him  with  a  chance  to  alter  tha*  course. 
I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  he  chose, 
instead,  to  push  us  further  down  the 
budget -slashing  road,  a  road  which  is  a 
deadend  and  one  that  is  going  to  insure 
the  social  fabric  of  our  Nation  will  be 
sorely  shredded. 

Experts  on  Wall  Street  and  in  C<ki- 
gress  agree  that  the  economic  growth, 
the  lower  interest  rate,  and  the  shrink- 
ing budget  deficits  the  President  con- 
tinues to  promise  are  nowhere  in  sight. 
Instead,  they  see  deficits  in  the  range  of 
$170  to  $270  billion  between  now  and 
1984.  And  they  see  deep  recessions  in 
housing,  in  agriculture,  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry, and  other  industries  which  can- 
not bear  the  strain  of  high  borrowing 

costs.  ^     ^     , 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  President:  I 
talked  about  voodoo  economics.  I  feel 
the  arithmetic  has  not  changed  since  I 
held  a  series  of  meetings  in  Vermont  to 
warn  of  the  pitfaUs  of  the  President's 
program  earlier  this  year. 

No  matter  how  you  total  the  columns, 
a  $750  billion  tax  cut.  and  a  $1.6  trillion 
defense  buildup,  add  up  to  bigger  and 
bigger  deficits,  and  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates. 

The  President  has  vowed  to  dig  in  his 
heels  in  response  to  the  deteriorating 
economic  situation.  This  week  he  has 
ordered  yet  another  round  of  painful 
budget  cuts— although  initially  he  has 
asked  for  just  $16  billion  of  the  $150  to 
$250  billion  in  new  cuts  he  will  eventu- 
ally need  to  meet  his  balanced  budget 
goal.  He  has  forcefully  stated  that  he 
will  not  reconsider  his  massive  tax-cut- 
ting package  and  he  has  rejected  all  but 
a  modest  pruning  of  the  defense  budget. 

The  President's  resolve  and  convic- 
tion may  be  admirable,  but  his  policies 
are  cause  for  great  alarm.  Unless  Mr. 
Reagan  shows  a  new  willingness  to  com- 
promise on  tax  cuts  and  defense  spend- 
ing, I  fear  his  economic  program  will 
soon  collapse  in  total  failure. 

He  won  the  first  round  of  budget 
cuts — a  round  which  totaled  $35  billion. 
He  has  a  fighting  chance  on  the  newest 
round  of  cuts  proposed  this  week — a  new 
round  of  cuts  which  would  total  just  $16 
billion,  but  which  would  leave  most 
health,  education,  jobs,  housing,  and 
other  services  reduced  by  from  30  to 
40  percent.  But.  there  is  virtually  no 
chance  that  Congress  and  the  American 
public  will  support  calls  for  another  $150 
billion  in  cuts — $150  billion  in  cuts 
above  and  beyond  those  already  pro- 
posed by  the  President  to  pay  for  his  tax 
cuts  and  defense  spending  increases. 

And  yet.  without  that,  I  do  not  see 
where  we  will  ever  have  a  balanced 
budget. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  vision 
Mr.  Reagan  has  for  his  1984  budget. 

If  it  is  balanced,  a  minimum  of  $150 
billion  in  new  budget  cuts  will  have  been 
proposed  and  approved.  Because  of  his 
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tax  cut.  the  President  will  have  Just  $748 
billion  in  revenues  available  to  be  spent. 
His  defense  program  will  cost  $261  billion. 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  will  cost  $86 
billion.  Social  security  and  other  direct 
b«iefite  to  Individuals  will  cost  $393 
bUlion  That  leaves  $8  billion.  Yes,  $8 
billion  to  run  the  balance  of  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  a  Government 
which  merely  writes  the  checks  for  mili- 
tary spending,  and.  as  an  infrequent  af- 
terthought, for  social  needs.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  want  to 
eliminate  spending  for  health  services 
and  mental  health,  and  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  want  to  do  away  with  loans  for 
low-  and  middle-income  families  who 
send  their  children  to  college,  or  to  elimi- 
nate the  programs  which  fill  the  cracks 
in  the  homes  of  the  elderly  and  poor  to 
protect  them  against  the  winter. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to. 
I  know  the  people  of  my  own  State  of 
Vermont  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  President,  these  numbers  and  ex- 
amples are  startling.  They  are  also  well 
within  the  bounds  of  reasmi  given  the 
present  course. 

I  hope  that  the  President  recognizes 
the  danger  of  proceeding  farther  down 
the  budget-cutting  road. 

The  health  of  the  economy  does  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  reduced  deficits, 
but  deficits  can  be  reduced  without  a 
wholesale  assault  on  the  Federal  budget. 

Deficits  can  be  reduced  by  acknowledg- 
ing that  we  cannot  yet  afford  the  full 
$750  billion  in  tax  cuts  recently  ap- 
proved. 

Deficits  can  be  eliminated  by  recogniz- 
ing that  much  waste  and  fraud  remains 
in  the  Pentagon's  budget;  by  putting  our 
defense  dollars  into  sorely  needed  areas 
of  operation  and  maintenance,  in  train- 
ing and  readiness,  but  recognizing  the 
foolishness  of  $30  bUllon  commitments 
to  obsolete  weapons  systems  like  the  B-1 
bomber.  By  recognizing  that  a  great 
threat  to  our  national  security  is  the  fail- 
ing economy  and  soaring  interest  rates 
we  have  created  within  our  own  borders. 

Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  the  President 
and  Congress  admit  what  has  been  obvi- 
ous for  some  time — that  we  cannot  simul- 
taneously slash  revenues,  build  our  de- 
fenses, and  balance  the  budget-— we  can 
get  on  with  the  business  of  restoring  the 
health  of  our  economy  and  a  decent 
living  standard  for  working  American 
families. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 


A  NEW  BEGINNING 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today  is 

a  new  beginning.  That  is  what  aU  the 

pins  on  the  lapels  of  colleagues  on  the 

other  side  of  the  aisle  said  last  night: 

A  new  beginning." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  new  be- 
^nning  does  not  bring  old  news  of  per- 
sistent inflation,  higher  deficits,  and  a 
sluggish  economy,  an  economy  that  is  not 
taut  and  competitive  In  world  markets. 


but  rather,  is  slack  and  seemingly  unable 
to  marshal  the  resources  to  fuel  robust 
economic  growth  for  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  recovery 
package  of  the  Reagan  administration  is 
now  in  place.  In  the  last  several  months, 
we  have  heard  that,  of  course,  the  reason 
things  were  not  going  so  well  was  be- 
cause the  package  was  not  in  place.  But 
if  we  reflect  back  to  the  points  made  time 
and  again  by  the  administration  in  Feb- 
ruary, we  remember  they  stressed  that 
the  very  idea  of  the  passage  of  this  pack- 
age, with  its  large  tax  and  budget  cuts, 
coupled  to  a  sharp  drop  in  the  growth  of 
the  supply  of  money,  would  alter  eco- 
nomic expectaticms. 

In  and  of  itself,  it  was  supposed  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  financial  markets: 
and  bring  a  curtailment  of  inflationary 
behavior.  Indeed,  expectations  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  main  weapon  against 
inflation.  The  economic  program  was 
supposed  to  have  signaled  very  clearly  a 
change  in  direction. 

These  tax  and  budget  cuts,  combined 
with  the  decrease  in  the  growth  of  the 
supply  of  money,  was  supposed  to  reas- 
sure everyone,  and  that  would  bring 
fourth  a  flow  of  investment  in  the  long- 
term  growth  of  this  country.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill 
provided  tax  benefits  to  productivity  in 
business  sector  which  became  effective 
January  1.  1981.  that  is  effective  last 
January,  not  today  or  next  year. 

But.  of  course.  Mr.  President,  invest- 
ment did  not  take  off.  We  came  back 
from  an  August  recess  saddened  and 
alarmed  by  the  woes  of  small  business- 
men, prospective  homeowners,  and  aver- 
age citizens  who  in  their  daily  lives  were 
trying  to  cope  with  interest  rates  close  to 
20  percent.  They  were  and  we  were,  some 
of  us,  xmable  to  explain  why,  after  the 
adoption  of  that  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram that,  according  to  administration 
officials  in  February,  was  supposed  to 
have  such  a  positive  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic psychology  of  this  country,  why. 
interest  rates  were  at  20  percent? 

Mr.  President,  it  seemed  there  were 
some  Members  of  this  body  who  began 
to  see  conspiracies  afoot,  conspiracies  of 
diabolical  Eastern  bankers  responsible 
for  high-interest  rates.  And  proposals 
floated  through  this  Chamber  for  a  wind- 
fall proflt  tax  on  interest  income,  credit 
controls,  and  other  assorted  panic 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  in 
August  was,  after  the  euphoria  over  the 
passage  of  the  tax  bill  had  ebbed,  people 
began  to  examine  the  details.  They  began 
to  look  at  the  budget  reconciliation 
bill  and  the  first  budget  resolution,  and 
they  found  an  incredible  imbalance  to 
the  Federal  budget — an  imbalance  that 
was  fiscally  stimulative;  and  imbalance 
that  said  we  are  going  to  cut  the  budget 
$135  billion  and  enact  $750  billion  in  tax 
cuts  at  the  same  time,  and  also  increase 
defense  spending  nearly  $150  billion. 
They  concluded  that  this  formula  might 
well  be  stimulative,  and  that  there 
might  well  be  higher  deficits  in  the  fu- 
ture. Therefore,  prudent  investors  in  the 
market,  investors  not  controlled  by  a 


conspiracy,  but  individuals  like  all  of  us, 
looking  at  their  own  future  and  assessing 
the  prospects  of  the  economy,  decided. 
"We  have  to  keep  our  investments  short 
term,  because  we  look  at  these  fiscal  facts 
and  conclude  that  we  shall  have  much 
bigger  deficits.  The  Government  is  into 
the  financial  markets  for  $80  or  $90  bil- 
lion, crowding  out  private  sector  invest- 
ment." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  interest  rates 
remain  very  high,  so  high  that  not  only 
has  the  housing  industry  in  this  coim- 
try  became  endangered — but  the  bulk 
of  the  savings  of  the  American  public  is 
in  danger  of  being  wiped  out.  There  are 
those  people  who  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration's real  purpose  is  to  cause  a  crash 
of  the  housing  industry  because  most 
American  people  have  all  their  savings 
tied  up  in  their  house,  not  in  bank  ac- 
coimts,  and  if  the  value  of  that  house 
dropped  20  to  40  percent  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  inflationary  expectations  will 
have  been  cracked  and  it  will  seem  that 
we  had  Anally  gotten  hold  of  Inflation. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  it  was  supposed 
to  have  happened,  according  to  the  sup- 
ply-side fairly  tale.  That  is  not  how  it 
was  supposed  to  have  happened. 

Mr.  President,  any  small  businesanan 
has  to  finance  his  inventories.  We  heard 
the  story  over  tiie  August  recess  that  you 
caimot  finance  inventories  if  your  proflt 
margin  is  3  percent.  4  percent,  or  5  per- 
cent, and  you  assume  that  you  will  not 
have  an  interest  higher  than  14  percent, 
and  the  interest  rate  goes  to  19  percent 
to  20  percent.  What  happens  to  the  proflt 
margin?  It  is  gone.  What  happens  to  the 
hardware  store  on  the  comer?  It  is  gone, 
too,  because  you  cannot  finance  inven- 
tories at  a  loss  forever. 

Now  even  though  the  value  of  your 
house  may  have  dropped  30  percmt  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates,  you  still 
might  have  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars 
in  the  bank.  So  you  go  to  the  bank  and 
draw  out  iScie  money  and  buy  inventories 
for  the  shelves  of  your  hardware  £^ore. 
in  the  hope  that  people  will  come  in  and 
buy  those  inventories.  For  a  few  months, 
you  can  do  that,  if  you  expect  those  in- 
terest rates  to  come  down.  But  if  they  do 
not  come  down,  you  are  under,  you  have 
failed,  you  are  bankrupt. 

But  that  is  happening  every  day  across 
the  country  right  now  l>ecause  of  high 
interest  rates,  because  of  the  underlying 
irresponsible  fiscal  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration, because  of  the  policy  that  has 
led  to  cuts  in  the  budget  of  $135  billicm 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  tax  cuts  of  $750 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  these  interest  rates  are 
battering  us.  We  found  that  out  when  we 
went  home  in  August  and  heard  our  con- 
stituents. But  it  is  not  just  those  con- 
stituents. Those  interest  rates  are  also 
endangering  our  national  security.  Since 
1945,  we  have  worked  to  create  a  viable 
international  financial  system.  Since  the 
late  1960's  there  has  developed  an  enor- 
mously large  Eurodollar  market.  And  the 
dollar  is  the  world's  reserve.  We  are  still 
the  dominant  economy.  So  when  we  raise 
interest  rates  because  of  an  irresponsible 
fiscal  policy,  those  interest  rates  dra- 
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matically  affect  our  allies  and  trading 
partners  across  the  world. 

One  example  is  West  Germany,  where 
there  is  low  inflation  and  hig^  unemploy- 
ment. West  Germany  shoiild  follow  a 
stimulative  policy,  but  because  our  in- 
terest rates  are  high,  unless  West  Ger- 
many wants  to  see  their  mark  depreciate 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  an  ineffec- 
tive currency,  they  have  to  raise  their 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  high  inter- 
est rates  pushing  West  Germany  into  a 
recession,  would  normally  want  to  ex- 
pand government  spending.  But  they  can 
not  because  that  would  put  further  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates,  so  they  must  re- 
duce spending  instead.  And  what  do  they 
choose  to  cut?  Defense— the  common  de- 
fense. Partly  because  of  high  U.S.  inter- 
est rates,  the  Germans  cannot  afford  to 
increase  spending  for  defense. 

The  point,  simply,  is  that  the  econom- 
ic recovery  package  passed  in  early  Au- 
gust has  had  a  counterproductive  effect. 
It  has  not  altered  psychological  expecta- 
tions with  any  new  beginning.  Rather, 
under  a  closer  scrutiny,  the  program  has 
led  flnancial  markets  around  the  world 
to  conclude  that  it  is  fiscally  irresponsible 
and  ultimately  will  hurt  the  national 
defense  of  this  country  and  our  allies. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  new  beginning, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  the  new  beginning 
is  bringing  the  old  news  of  intractable 
deficits,  of  higher  interest  rates,  a  slug- 
gish economy.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  facing  now.  The  administration  pre- 
fers to  call  it  a  period  of  flatness  in  the 
economy  for  the  next  6  months.  But 
others  might  call  it  a  recession. 

And  what  has  the  administration  now 
proposed  to  rescue  the  economy  from 
this  predicament?  The  administration 
has  said.  "We  will  now  cut  the  budget 
further." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  facts, 
but,  as  I  recall,  the  last  President  to  have 
cut  the  budget  in  the  face  of  a  recession 
was  Herbert  Hoover.  People  were  unem- 
ployed, businesses  were  failing,  and  the 
response  of  Herbert  Hoover  was,  "Cut 
the  budget." 

What  Is  the  situation  today?  Business- 
es are  failing,  unemployment  is  rising. 
What  is  the  response  of  this  administra- 
tion, coming  to  the  rescue  of  their  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  in  its  infancy? 
Cut  the  budget.  The  same  message.  It 
is  troubling. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  euphoria  on 
the  other  side  when  the  stock  market 
did  not  crash,  against  the  predictions  of 
a  noted  analyst  who  probably  was  given 
greater  press  attention  than  he  should 
have  gotten.  There  was  great  euphoria 
on  the  other  side  that  the  stock  market 
did  not  crash.  Hooray.  The  stock  market 
did  not  crash  in  response  to  the  econom- 
ic recovery  program  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  new  beginning.  If  that  is  some- 
thing to  be  euphoric  about.  Maybe  that 
is  what  they  were  celebrating  last  night 
as  the  clock  turned  into  the  new  begin- 
ning— that  there  was  not  a  stock  market 
crash. 

Well,  that  is  not  what  I  believe  is  woi  th 
celebrating,  not  if  we  have  have  intract- 
able inflation  and  soaring  deficits  and  a 
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decline  in  the  competitiveness  of   -he 
U.S.  economy  in  world  markets. 

That  is  why  a  nimiber  of  us  have 
looked  at  these  fiscal  facts  and  this  ir- 
responsible fiscal  policy  and  concluded 
that  if  deficits  are  going  to  come  down 
In  the  next  year,  or  two,  or  three,  you 
cannot  get  all  the  necessary  cuts  out  of 
the  nondefense  portion  of  the  budget, 
unless  you  cut  social  security.  Of  course, 
that  was  attempted  by  the  administra- 
tion earlier  this  year,  when  it  moved  to 
cut  early  retiree  benefits  thereby  balanc- 
ing the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country,  because  of  that 
irresponsible  fiscal  policy. 

That  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  alike,  by  a  vote 
of  96  to  zero.  So  we  have  to  be  careful. 
Are  we  going  to  get  that  out  of  the 
nondefense  portion  of  the  budget?  It  is 
unlikely,  unless,  of  course,  the  whole 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  becomes 
the  policy  of  a  smaU  band  of  individ- 
uals who  are  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's coalition,  the  pure  ideologues, 
who,  as  my  colleague  from  New  York 
has  said,  are  to  general  conservatives,  as 
anarchist  are  to  liberals. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  the  agenda  of  Senators  generally, 
from  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  follow  a  policy  which 
takes  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
everything;  but  that  is  the  agenda  of  a 
small  group  within  the  administration's 
coalition.  But  should  not  happen.  And  it 
will  not  happen. 

We  already  have  gone  far  enough  in 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

There  will  be  more  than  400,000  fami- 
lies who  will  be  cut  from  the  rolls  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children. 
There  will  be  some  1  million  civilian 
workers  not  eligible  for  extended  bene- 
fits under  unemployment  compensation 
who  otherwise  would  have  received  them. 
There  will  be  some  234,000  people  who 
lose  eligibility  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. School  lunches  will  rise  20  to 
30  cents  for  the  children  of  this  country. 
We  have  gone  far  enough. 

We  are  not  going  to  cut  another  $70 
to  $80  billion  out  of  the  nondefense  por- 
tion of  this  budget.  We  have  gone  far 
enough. 

So,  how  do  we  put  this  in  some  per- 
spective? 

Mr.  President,  if  you  are  an  earner  of 
$20,000  and  you  have  three  kids, 
you  are  going  to  be  paying  more  for 
your  children's  school  lunches  than  you 
are  going  to  get  in  a  tax  cut  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much  of 
a  tax  cut  will  the  average  worker  get 
out  of  this  package? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  As  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  knows,  if  you  made 
$25,000  or  $30,000.  you  get  about  $8  a 
week,  maybe  $6  a  week,  maybe  $12  de- 
pending on  how  manS?  children  you 
have. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  aver- 
age worker  would  you  say  would  get 
what? 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  $8  a  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  average 
worker? 

Mr.  BRADLETV.  $6  a  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  $6  a  week. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
the  table  if  he  wishes  to  see.  At  $10,000 
with  two  children,  a  single  wage-earning 
family  gets  a  tax  reduction  of  $4.68  over 
3  months. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  $4.68.  That 
would  not  be  enough.  I  am  told,  to  buy 
a  bottle  of  cheap  champagne  to  join  the 
administration's  celebration. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  minority  leader 
certainly  could  not  buy  a  bottle  of  cheap 
champagne.  It  probably  would  not  pay 
for  the  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich 
with  which  you  have  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  school  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  the  school  limches. 

Of  course,  you  cannot  deduct  from 
your  tax  obligation  the  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwiches.  But  if  you  had  a 
lunch  at  the  Lion  d'Or  you  might  be 
able  to  deduct  if  you  were  "conducting 
business"  and  were  of  course  in  a  much 
higher  bracket. 

The  point  is  that  you  are  not  going 
to  get  the  numbers  out  of  the  non- 
defense  portion  of  the  budget  unless 
your  heart  turns  cold  and  you  turn  your 
backs  on  the  legitimate  needs  of  people 
in  this  country,  on  senior  citizens,  on 
children  without  the  opportunity  for 
proper  nutrition,  or  children  without 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  college. 

So,  Mr.  President,  where  are  the  new 
cuts  going  to  come  from?  Are  they  going 
to  come  from  defense?  I  think  maybe  we 
could  look  a  little  more  carefully  at  de- 
fense and  probably  find  some  more  out  of 
the  defense  budget.  But  are  we  going  to 
find  $70  to  $80  billion  in  defense? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  did,  if  this  admin- 
istration said,  "We  are  going  to  find  it 
in  defense,"  they  would  be  recommend- 
ing defense  levels  that  were  substantially 
under  the  expenditures  levels  recom- 
mended by  the  Carter  administration, 
levels  they  came  into  oflBce  criticizing  as 
inadequate  to  defend  our  security. 

I  thought  that  this  whole  election  last 
time  was  about  making  America  strong, 
paying  any  price  so  the  Soviets  would 
back  off  the  arms  race  and  adventurism 
in  foreign  countries. 

Well,  "If  you  cannot  take  the  heat  get 
out  of  the  kitchen,"  said  one  famous 
Democrat  and  if  the  first  time  you  get  a 
little  heat  you  drop  those  defense  levels 
way  below  what  the  former  Carter  ad- 
ministration proposed,  your  program  is 
in  jeopardy,  and  if  what  is  being  jeo- 
pardized is  not  just  your  economic  pro- 
gram, but  the  security  of  the  country. 

So  it  can  not  all  come  out  of  defense. 
So  what  is  the  choice,  Mr.  President? 

The  remaining  choice  is  between  de- 
ferring some  portion  of  the  tax  cut,  or 
raising  new  taxes.  The  administration 
has  proposed  raising  taxes.  I  remember 
that  every  time  someone  in  the  Finance 
Committee  said  let  us  eliminate  this  tax 
expenditure,  let  us  eliminate  that  tax  ex- 
penditure, instead  of  cutting  the  budget, 
the  response  from  the  administration 
was.  "YOU  are  raising  taxes."  If  I  heard 
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the  President  right  the  other  night,  he  Is 
proposing  to  raise  some  taxes,  including 
increases  through  "user  fees." 

So.  is  that  the  way  we  are  going  to  get 
another  $70  to  $80  billion?  Unlikely?  In 
their  effort  to  get  something  in  Congress 
the  administration  gave  away  the  store. 
The  tax  cut  initially  was  supposed  to  be 
just  a  rate  reduction  and  some  acceler- 
ated depreciation.  It  mushroomed  into 
the  biggest  tax  cut  in  history,  a  cut  that 
basically  substantially  deprives  the  peo- 
ple of  Federal  revenues  needed  for  the 
decade  of  the  1980's. 

I  believe  the  administration  will  ulti- 
mately recognize  this  and  if  they  want 
Interest  rates  to  come  down  and  deficits 
to  decrease,  they  will  defer  a  portion  of 
the  tax  cut.  I  see  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 
floor  and  I  am  sure  he  will  talk  about 
that  in  greater  detail. 

So  I  will  not  get  into  any  specific  pro- 
posal for  deferring  the  tax  cut,  except 
to  say  that  ultimately  the  administration 
will  come  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  deflcit  to  be  reduced  and 
for  interest  rates  to  drop  than  it  is  for 
that  average  American  family  to  get  $4 
to  $8  a  week,  which  will  go  for  the  chil- 
dren's school  lunches  anyway  unless  the 
supplyside  miracle  materializes  before 
our  eyes  in  the  next  couple  of  months. 
And,  of  course,  that  has  to  do  with 
psychology. 

The  argumeit  is  that  if  you  have  an- 
other $8  in  your  pocket  you  are  going  to 
work  harder.  Now,  that  raises  a  couple 
of  questions.  If  you  had  piece  work  only, 
yes.  you  might  decide  to  work  an  extra 
hour  or  two  to  make  a  few  extra  bucks. 
But.  if  you  are  governed  by  a  very  strict 
union  contract,  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  work  harder  unless  the  union 
decides  you  should. 

Moreover,  if  you  are  not  a  pieceworker, 
or  you  are  not  paid  by  the  hour,  but  in- 
stead receive  a  fixed  salary  that  does  not 
vary  with  hours  worked,  where  is  the 
so-called  supply-side  incentive  to  work 
more  or  harder? 

So  the  idea  that  you  are  going  to  work 
harder  and  produce  more  because  you 
have  $8  in  your  pocket,  $8  in  your  pocket 
that  you  are  going  to  pay  out  in  increased 
charges  for  school  lunches,  or  in  in- 
creased food  and  housing  costs,  is,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  said  a  number  of 
times  in  this  debate  on  the  floor,  the  es- 
sence of  the  supply-side  fairy  tale. 

I  mean,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
people  work  harder.  You  want  to  advance 
in  the  company.  You  want  to  take  satis- 
faction in  the  job  well  done.  You  want 
to  establish  a  personal  relationship  with 
another  person.  You  want  to  make  some 
more  money. 

But  $8  more  is  going  to  be  the  catalyst 
that  is  going  to  produce  a  productivity 
jump  unparalleled  in  this  history?  Just 
as  a  rough  rule  of  thumb,  to  get  the 
growth  that  will  generate  the  tax  reve- 
nues needed  to  avoid  deferring  that  tax 
cut,  you  need  to  get  $5  of  growth  for 
every  doUar  of  tax  cut.  Is  that  going  to 
happen?  It  never  has  before. 

So,  no,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  going  to  happen. 

Now.  there  are  other  coUeagues  on  the 
floor  so  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  great 


length  about  the  other  problems  with 
this  new  beginning  but  I  wish  to  make 
two  other  points. 

This  new  beginning  has  brought  to  the 
fore  the  inconsistencies  of  the  policies 
that  advocate  simultaneously  reducing 
marginal  tax  rates,  cutting  nondefense, 
increasing  defense,  and  reducing  the 
supply  of  the  money. 

The  inconsistencies  are  real  and  viru- 
lent. And  they  will  put  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  on  a  conflicting  course.  The 
fiscal  policy  is  stimulative  and  irrespon- 
sible. The  monetary  policy  is  restrictive. 
The  result  will  be  that  on  this  day  of 
new  begiiming,  because  of  the  conflict 
between  monetary  and  flscal  policy,  we 
will  have  the  old  news,  the  old  news  of 
slower  growth,  intractable  inflation,  and 
higher  interest  rates,  the  old  news  that 
the  health  of  our  economy  and  conse- 
quently our  national  security  are  in 
danger. 

(Mrs.  HAWKINS  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Finally,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  new  beginning  does  not  begin 
to  address  the  structural  economic  ques- 
tions, things  like  how  you  get  people  in 
a  city  with  40  percent  unemployment, 
people  with  little  stake  in  society,  back 
to  work;  how  you  get  workers  in  older 
industries  which  are  losing  their  com- 
petitiveness retrained  to  work  in  the 
new  industries.  It  does  not  answer  that. 
It  does  not  respond  to  challenges  posed 
by  the  interdependence  of  our  economy 
with  foreign  economies.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress problems  posed  by  the  large  debt 
due  our  banks  by  Third  World  countries, 
countries  which  if  there  is  a  world 
recession,  have  no  means  of  paying 
those  loans,  and,  whose  default  could 
jeopardize  the  banks  of  this  country  and 
the  economy  of  this  coimtry.  It  does  not 
address  of  these  things.  Instead,  the  for- 
eign economic  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  be:  "The  best  government 
is  no  government.  Reduce  the  activity  of 
the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF.  Let  these 
countries  and  our  banks  crash.  These 
coimtries  have  got  to  go  and  reduce  their 
marginal  tax  rates." 

One  of  the  truest  proponents  of  sup- 
ply-side economics  said  to  me  tvhen  I 
said  maybe  we  need  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IMF,  "Well,  do  you  know  what  is 
the  tax  rate  on  the  margin  in  Zaire?"  I 
said,  "No;  I  do  not  know  what  the  tax 
rate  is  on  the  margin."  He  said,  "99  per- 
cent. What  we  have  got  to  say  to  Zaire 
is  get  your  taxes  down,  cut  your  budget, 
and  then  your  economy  is  going  to 
boom." 

Well,  I  guess  there  is  a  fairy  tale  for 
Zaire  sis  well  as  there  is  one  for  us  here. 
Madam  President.  Over  time  people  here 
and  there  will  recognize  that. 

So  I  will  abbreviate  my  remarks.  I 
see  other  colleagues  on  the  floor  who 
would  like  to  comment  about  this  new 
beginning.  But  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
it  all  works.  I  hope  it  all  works,  and 
I  say  that  as  a  Democrat  who  wants  to 
be  back  in  my  majority.  If  it  works  we 
will  have  great  economic  growth.  Infla- 
tion will  be  down,  and  everybody  will 
be  prosperous.  But  I  fear  it  is  not  going 
to  work,  and  if  it  does  not.  Democrats 
will  be  there  with  their  hands  out- 
stretched in  conciliation  and  with  com- 


promise a  program,  a  program  that  says, 
"Defer  some  of  those  tax  cuts,  address 
competitiveness,  make  us  first  in  the 
international  arena,  address  human  cap- 
ital problems  directly,  and  get  serious 
instead  of  believing  in  a  fairy  tale." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  FV)rty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  Mr.  Hollincs,  then  to 
Mr.  Hart,  then  Mr.  Baucus,  and  then 
Mr.  KsmnoT. 

WATCH    WHAT    THEY    DO,    HOT    WHAT   THTT   SAT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
with  respect  to  the  new  federalism,  I  see 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfBcer.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  the  chair. 
Florida  is  very,  very  vitally  concerned 
with  regard  to  the  new  federalism  in  the 
context  of  coastal  zone  management, 
that  affects  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  33  coastal  States,  that 
started  a  new  federalism  back  in  1972, 
almost  10  years  ago. 

After  years  of  hearings — with  the  co- 
operation of  the  several  States — we  in- 
duced the  States  to  start  a  new  federal- 
ism by  implementing  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  with  the  premise  that 
comprehensive  State  plans  be  dev^oped 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  urban  sprawl, 
water  needs,  recreational,  energy  needs, 
and  where  the  port  facilities  and  all 
were  going.  We  did  this  because  projec- 
tions show  that  by  the  year  2000.  85  per- 
cent of  the  populaticMi  of  the  United 
States  will  live  within  50  miles  of  the 
coast,  including  the  Great  Lakes.  We.  de- 
termined to  get  ahead  of  this  in  a  CMn- 
prehensive  way  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment leading  the  initiative  finan- 
cially with  planning  grants  and  what 
have  you,  and  thereupon  have  the  States 
submit  to  Washington  plans  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government.  Once 
a  State  plan  had  been  approved  th«i  all 
activity,  not  just  State  but  both  State 
and  Federal,  would  have  to  be  consistent 
with  the  approved  State  plan. 

Now,  that  has  moved  forward  very, 
very  successfully,  and  we  are  not  talking 
just  money  now.  we  are  tallcing  about  the 
new  beginning  and  the  new  federalism. 
But  what  about  the  kind  of  new  federal- 
ism we  witnessed  here  this  morning?  We 
were  supposed  to  have  a  hearing  on  the 
changes  in  the  coastal  zone  Federal  con- 
sistency regulations.  Without  consulta- 
tion with  the  States  or  the  Congress — 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  pro- 
mulgated a  regulation  to  do  away  with 
the  consistency  provision  that  the  States 
have  relied  on.  Several  Governors  from 
Florida  and  at  least  17  other  States  have 
become  exercised  and  very,  very  deeply 
concerned  over  this  proposed  regula- 
tion— and  we  had  a  hearing  set  for  this 
morning  because  within  16  more  days 
that  regulation  becomes  law  unless  dis- 
approved by  both  bodies. 

Now  the  hearing  has  been  called  off. 
Why?  Because  we  could  not  have  a  wit- 
ness, they  say.  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Governors  and  other 
witnesses  coming  to  that  particular 
hearing  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  before 
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our  Cwnmlttee  on  Commerce  could  not 
be  heard  so  that  we  could  move  forward 
with  the  new  federalism. 

Is  this  the  strategy— that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  lose  the  days  of  the  October 
recess  within  that  remaining  16-day 
period?  Is  it  going  then  to  be  thwarted, 
this  great  initative  that  we  had  10  years 
ago  in  the  new  beginning,  the  new  fed- 
eralism, is  that  going  to  be  changed  by 
Washington  edict  without  the  Governors 
and  the  local  folks  even  being  heard? 

We  cannot  get  that  hearing.  Florida 
is  concerned  about  it.  South  Carolina  is 
concerned  about  it,  Massswhusetts, 
Michigan,  Alaska,  California.  Oregon, 
and  others,  and  I  begin  to  wonder.  Is 
this  the  same  old  Government  we  had 
when  John  Mitchell  was  the  Attorney 
General  and  said,  "Watch  what  we  do, 
not  what  we  say"?  We  talk  of  a  new  be- 
ginning, but  by  our  actions  it  looks  like 
the  old  Washington  merry-go-round 
that  they  have  written  books  and  books 
about.  You  at  the  State  level  and  me  at 
the  State  level.  Madam  President,  re- 
sisted and  pledged  if  we  ever  got  into 
Washington  we  would  try  to  change  it. 
New  beginning?  It  looks  like  old  Wash- 
ington politics  to  me.  New  federalism? 
It  looks  like  old  octopus  Federal  Govern- 
ment coming  in  with  the  bureaucracy 
that  we  talked  about  here  turning  the 
clock  back  on  one  of  the  great  initiatives 
that  we  promulgated  with  the  local 
county.  State,  and  Federal  governments 
working  hand  in  hand. 

Madam  President,  is  this  another 
"Watch  what  we  do  rather  than  what 
we  say"? 

Our  distinguished  President  went  to 
New  Orleans  and  he  talked  on  Monday 
of  this  week  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  I  have  been 
very  concerned  about  law  enforcement 
since  I  experienced  4  years  specifically 
as  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  a 
State.  I  have  an  appreciation,  as  former 
Governor  Reagan  for  those  in  the  vine- 
yard, those  out  on  the  frontlines.  What 
does  the  President  say  on  Monday,  and 
what  does  he  say  on  Friday  about  the 
new  beginning? 

He  says  on  Monday  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers:  "It  is  time  for  honest  talk, 
for  plain  talk  "  That  is  a  quote  from  our 
distinguished  President. 

In  talking  about  the  agencies,  he  even 
goes  beyond  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment. He  says: 

One  of  the  single  most  Important  steps  that 
can  lead  to  a  significant  reduction  in  crime 
Is  an  effective  attack  on  drug  trafficking. 

And,  heaven  knows,  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  from  Florida  knows 
about  drug  trafficking  there.  They  have 
been  besieged  and  beseeched. 

That  is  what  we  hear  on  Monday.  We 
go  a  little  bit  further,  if  you  please. 
Madam  President,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  says  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  New  Orleans:  "Let's  face 
it,  they  do  it" — talking  about  people  en- 
gaged in  crime— "they  do  it  because  it  is 
easy.  They  do  it  because  they  believe  no 
one  will  stop  them."  I  repeat  "Thev  do 
it  because  they  believe  no  one  will  stop 
them." 


And  then,  talking  of  the  amount  of 
those  able  to  stop  them,  the  President, 
in  his  peroration,  says: 

Again  I  commend  you,  for  you  man  the 
thin  blue  line  that  holds  back  a  Jungle  which 
threatens  to  reclaim  this  clearing  we  call 
civilization.  No  bands  play  when  a  cop  is 
shooting  it  out  In  the  dark  alley. 

He  talks  of  that  thin  blue  line.  Madam 
President.  In  talking  about  where  this 
administration  stands,  the  President 
said: 

And  that's  why  I  want  to  say  a  word  today 
to  those  Federal  agents  and  prosecutors  who 
have  done  so  much  In  recent  years  to  expose 
the  problem  of  organized  crime  and  public 
corruption.  The  existence  of  syndicates  of 
highly  organized  criminals  and  public  offi- 
cials who  peddle  their  sacred  trust  are  blots 
on  American  hUtory.  I  can  assure  you,  no 
Administration  has  ever  been  more  anxious 
to  work  toward  wiping  away  those  bolts.  So, 
to  those  In  the  field  who  fight  this  frustrat- 
ing, sometimes  disheartening  battle  against 
highly  sophisticated  forma  of  crime :  this  Ad- 
ministration stands  behind  you. 

Now,  is  this  the  new  beginning?  John 
Mitchell  said  10  years  ago,  "Watch  what 
we  do,  not  what  we  say." 

And  what  did  they  do  on  Friday  when 
they  talked  on  Monday?  On  Friday  was 
their  new  beginning.  We  who  have 
worked  in  that  vineyard,  not  just  at  the 
State  level,  but  I  chaired  for  4  years  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, the  FBI,  the  U.S.  attorneys  and 
marshals,  and  it  has  been  a  rearguard 
action  against  all  administrations.  I 
thought  we,  perhaps,  had  a  new  begin- 
ning, and  the  subcommittee  has  already 
accepted  my  recommendation  that  we 
increase  the  House  allowance  by  $6.4 
million,  particularly  the  restoration  ol 
the  agent's  AUO.  But  let  us  see  now  ex- 
actly what  occurred  down  at  the  White 
House. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
comes  and  proposes  his  further  revisions 
to  the  budget  and,  please,  my  gracious. 
Madam  President,  what  happens?  The 
FBI  is  cut  some  2,000  positions,  reducing 
the  special  agent  force  some  600  agents. 
Tragic.  Is  that  a  new  beginning? 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  happening 
over  the  years  as  to  whether  we  are  going 
to  really  flesh  up  that  thin  line  and  really 
stand  behind  them  with  the  manpower 
necessary. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  we  had  8,631 
agents — 10  years  ago  since.  We  are  now 
into  fiscal  1982. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  the  society 
and  its  responsibility  and  the  wave  of 
crime  has  increased  and  the  responsibil- 
ity has  increased,  and  now  we  are  getting 
the  new  beginning  to  get  the  manpower 
and  really  stand  behind  the  people  we 
talked  to  on  Monday,  do  we  stand  behind 
them  on  Friday  with  the  new  beginning? 
Instead  of  8,631  we  had  10  years  ago,  they 
cut,  by  1974,  the  agent  force  to  8.496.  By 
1978,  the  agent  force  had  been  cut  to 
8,077.  By  1982,  the  request  had  been  cut 
to  7,887.  And  now,  with,  the  600  agents 
about  to  be  cut,  I  am  down  ta  almost 
1,500  less  FBI  agents  today  with  the  new 
beginning — if  we  go  forward  in  that  new 
beginning,  which  is  the  same  old  thing 
of  going  backward  if  we  go  forward — we 


are  cut  1,500  agents  below  what  we  had 
to  do  the  Job  10  years  ago. 

There  Is  an  eerie  feeling  about  this  new 
beginning,  Madam  President,  because 
that  permeates  not  just  the  FBI  agents 
but  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  other  vital  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. The  President  acknowledges  the 
incredible  impact  of  drug  addiction  on 
the  crime  rate  in  New  Orleans.  We  knew 
all  that  in  Florida,  in  South  CaroUna. 
They  have  come  in  with  drugs  from  up 
around  Beaufort  and  Charleston  and  up 
to  Georgetown  and  we  have  only  three 
DEA  agents  for  the  entire  coast.  It  is  just 
like  reading  the  London  Times  when  I  go 
home  and  get  the  local  newspaper  with 
all  the  crime  around  and  see  all  the  drug 
busts  and  arrests  and  everything  else  In- 
volved. The  courts  are  holding  court 
down,  trying  to  catch  up  in  Georgetown, 
S.C,  60  miles  away,  since  we  do  not  have 
enough  courtrooms  in  Charleston. 

But  what  is  proposed  for  the  DEA? 
They  cut  them,  again,  another  $27.4  mil- 
lion. A  total  cut  of  $35.2  million  above  the 
nearly  $8  million  they  cut  President 
Carter's  original  1982  request,  that  is  how 
they  are  going  to  stand  behind  them. 

Earlier  this  year  I  went  into  the  Coast 
Guard  program,  because  we  realized  that 
we  increased  the  United  States  by  size 
one-third  with  the  extension  of  the  200- 
mile  limit.  And  we  see  them  coming  out  of 
Cuba  and  Haiti,  the  refugees  and  every- 
thing else,  to  the  coast  of  Florida. 

So  we  banned  together  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  Increased  that  Coast  Guard 
budget  some  $500  million.  We  had  to 
compromise  with  the  House  in  the  final 
form  of  the  budget  resolution  for  $300 
million  increase. 

On  Monday  we  talk  about  that  thin 
blue  line  that  is  there  and  how  this  ad- 
ministration stands  behind  you.  On  Fri- 
day they  cut  them  an  additional  $228.6 
million  on  top  of  the  $7  million  they  cut 
in  March.  Is  that  a  new  beginning. 
Madam  President,  or  is  that  John 
Mitchell's  "Watch  what  we  do,  not  what 
we  say"? 

Madam  President,  since  other  col- 
leagues are  here  ready  to  express  their 
views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  displaying  the  cuts  that  are  now 
proposed,  below  President  Carter  for  the 
FBI.  DEA,  U.S.  attorneys,  IRS,  Customs 
Service,  and  the  Coast  Guard  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

flSCAL  YEAR  1982  BUDGET  REQUESTS 
(Dollac  amountJ  in  millionsi 


Agency 


Cuti 

Jin- 

from 

uiry 

Sep- 

Jan- 

1981 

March 

tember 

i"£/ 

cy                 (Carter) 

1981 

1981 

FBI  J"3.6 

OEA. J36.2 

U.S.  atlorneyj ,  W.\ 

IRS 2.M9-2 

Customs  Service ,  510.Z 

Coast  Guard 2,200.7 


J739.0 
228.5 
189.9 

2,566.0 
480.0 

2.193.0 


S696.0 
201.0 
178.5 

2,  S54.0 
451.2 

1.964.4 


S47.5 
35.2 
11.4 

195. 2 
59.0 

236.3 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  FlnaUy,  Madam  Pres-  Mr.  HOLUNOS.  That  is  the  way  the       Madam  President,  I  also  want  to  com- 

ident,  one  final  comment,  I  quote  David  distinguished    Senator   from    Louisiana    ment  briefly  on  the  impact  of  the  "New 

Stockman:  "We  can't  live  with  any  more  sees  it,  that  is  the  way  I  see  it,  and  I  am    Beginning"   on   the  budget  in  general 

deficits,"  says  Stockman.  "We  have  got  confident  that  that  is  the  way  the  major-    since  this  is  the  first  day  of  what  the 

to  stert  living  within  our  means."  ity  of  the  Senate  sees  it  and  Wall  Street    Republicans  would  like  to  call  "Ameri- 

Question.  Is  that  really  a  new  begin-  and  Main  Street  see  it.                                   ca's  new  beginning,"  but  in  reality  it  is 

ning  or  is  that  still  the  same  old  "Watch  I  wish  we  could  go  back  to  before  the    not  a  beginning  at  all  but  merely  a  con- 

what  we  do,  not  what  we  say"?  Because  President  signed  this  into  law.  But  once    tinuation  of  past  policies,  policies  that 

look  at  what  the  President  is  doing.  The  they  look  at  the  arithmetic  and  watch    have  failed.  In  the  1970's  the  Congress 

President,  with  this  particular  program  what  they  are  doing,  it  is  not  just  the    cut  taxes  and  cut  defense  spending  and 

and  other  programs  coming  up,  is  cutting  liberal  or  conservative,  whether  or  not    the  Federal  deficits  became  larger.  Now 

the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department  and  we  are  going  to  feed  poor  children,  edu-    the  Congress  is  cutting  taxes  by  even 

the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  cate  America  or  these  other  things,  but    larger  amounts  and  cutting  nondefense 

We  are  cutting  the  Coast  Guard.  We  are  it  is  the  idea  of  the  hidden  agenda  of  the    spending  and  the  deficits  are  rising.  Thi« 

cutting  defense.  For  10  years,  we  have  Republican  Party  coming  to   the  fore    country  cannot  afford  the  delusion  that 

cut  taxes — seven  tax  cuts  in  10  years— to  every  day.  Every  day  we  see  that  the  hid-    there  has  been  a  fundamental  change 

the  tune  of  a  $731  billion  loss  to  the  den  agenda  is  not  to  balance  the  budget    in  the  way  Government  conducts  its  fiscal 

Treasury  of  the  United  States.  We  have  but  to  dismantle  the  Government.              affairs.  We  cannot  afford  the  economic 

cut  defense.  I  say  that  most  seriously.                          program  proposed  by  the  Reagan  admin- 

We  have  been  cutting,  If  you  please.  I  would  like  to  know  and  realize  that    istration. 

aU  the  particular  programs  and  taxes  they  believe  in  a  balanced  budget  or  a        The  Republicans  argue  to  give  the  pro- 

and  increasing  the  deficits  higher  and  government  in  the  black.  The  strategy     gram  a  chance— this  is  only  the  first  day 

higher.  Now,  in  the  outlook  of  this  par-  and  scheme  here  is  to  keep  the  deficit  so    Anybody  with  any  sense  can  look  beyond 

ticular  program,  we  see  what?  The  high-  high  we  will  come  with  more  spending    the  first  day  and  do  simple  budgetary 

est  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year,  as  we  be-  cuts,  first  round,  second  round,  third     arithmetic  and  see  that  outlays  are  going 

gin  it  today  in  1982,  of  $70  billion.  We  round,  going  through  4  years  of  rounds,    to  exceed  revenues  by  substantial  and 

never  have  gotten  up  that  high.  We  got  They  do  not  care  about  defense,  about    perhaps  even  widening  margins  for  the 

up  to  $66  billion  under  President  Ford,  law   enforcement,    about   other   things,     foreseeable  future  The  Republicans  re- 

We  hoped  to  try  to  keep  it  going  down.  They  are  more  frightened  of  the  national     fuse  to  consider  these  numbers— they  are 

As  Adlai  Stevenson  said  years  back,  when  Government  of  the  United  States  than    only  forecasts,  they  say  the  program  has 

he  was  asked  whether  he  was  a  conserv-  the  Soviet  Government  in  Moscow.  There    just  begun 

ative  or  a  liberal,  "That  is  not  the  im-  is  a  crowd  around  here  which  wants  to        The  other  dav  I  heard  a  .?torv  of  a. 

portant  question.  Are  we  headed  in  the  dismantle  it.                                                   „„„°*  wlofLfr^^  Lh^^t  h«^  «i^ 

right  direction  is  the  important  ques-  David  Stockman  said  there  is  no  re-    iT^Lf  SatS  nSi?^^  iSwS 

tion."  said  Adlai  at  that  time.  sponsibility  to  provide  any  service.  That    heavS?  in  S^ive  taf cute  ^  S^pSted 

Are  we  headed  in  the  right  direction  to  is  the  course  they  are  on.                               toto  toe  driv^v  th^c^?  so^tered  to  a 

^  f  *inn  h,nIn;^H"T..'^f'=l*„i"  ^^*2  S  J^fln^  J^  w**!i    ^"^^   ^T^    cratT^id  thit  without  gas  he  could  not 

^hlt  dil^h^^o  ,/^*'**K*"..^^^t-  '^"'^  ft  t whti^  «/**K  • ,  ^1?K  "If*  Tf!""^^    get  to  church  the  next  day,  he  said,  "that 

di,  S!.M  l.^f  ^'*^"*  ^ii*"^."  ^""^  ^^^^  1^^  n^.    „n°f>f  balanced  budget."             ^  ^^jy  ^  projection,  I  have  not  yet  tried 

?^?  S^.«Hnn  ^J?'^  '"''°"*.  *°  '=°'''^*  rJ^L^,  ^^^^K^T  ^'^^^S  T^^    to  Start  the  Car."  such  are  the  delusions 

that  situation  and  change  and  get  a  real  respect  to  balanced  budgets  and  that  we    „#  th*.  R.Pnnhiioiin<! 

new  beginning?  cannot  afford  deficits.                                   °^  ^^^  nepuoiicans. 

That  is  what  disturbs  me,  a  totally  in-  There  is  no  program  on  the  table.  The    ^  ^^  ^°^  ^^at  the  true  picture  of  our 

adequate   program.   You   can   give  the  President  all  year  long  has  said,  "If  you     budgetary  situation  r^y  is^  In  t«ti- 

President  of  the  United  states  his  cuts  do  not  Uke  my  program,  give  me  an  alter-     "^"^   before   the   Budget   Committee, 

of  last  Thursday  night  in  the  next  lO  native."                                                           Alice  Rivlin  put  the  case  conservatively, 

minutes  and  not  be  near  the  mark.  On  When  he  does  not  give  a  program  that    To  balance  the  budget  in  1984  requires 

75,000  bureaucrats,  "Get  rid  of  them."  I  i^  i^  *^  ^*y  adequate,  real,  serious,  sus-     spending  cute  of  approximately  $100  bll- 

would  vote  for  it.  That  would  save  $1  5  tainable  or  credible,  which  causes  the     lion.  Such  cute  would  eliminate  all  of 

billion.  Give  the  cute  across  the  board  ^^^^  market  to  plummet,  then  he  does     Government  except  for  defense,  interest 

the  cute  in  defense,  and  you  are  talking  ^°^  ^^nt  to  hear  about  any  alternatives     on  the  debt  and  benefit  paymente.  I  ask 

about  somewhere  between  $20  and  $30  'P.^et  us  mto  the  black.  They  keep  on     that  a  list  of  these  naymente  be  included 

billion  in  budget  authority  not  outlavs  this  good  show.  They  have  control  of  the      °*r.*  „         ^^^e  payments  oe  mciuaea 

It  would  be  a  miracle  if  th^  ConS  ^'"^^^^  ^^  *^«  '^  ^'^^  °'  America.     »"  ^^^  R^^^"'  ^t  this  point, 

cute  between  $20  and  $30  billion  "^e^  can  tell  them  on  Monday  how  they              Benefit  payments  for  individuals 

One  further  thought.  We  are  looklne  ^'^  ^°^  '^^  enforcement  but  tell  them                            ,,„  hiiiionsi 

for  $100  billion  in  tox  increases  o?fur-  °°  ^'^l  "'^°"  *™  °"*  °^  "  i°^"  ^"cb                              '''^  ""'""^          riscai  year 

ther  spending  cute.  The  business  com-  ^  '"e  1,500  agente  less  than  we  had  10           program:                           1984  outlays  • 

munity.  Wall  Street,  Main  Street,  stock-  ^^^,^«°'  "^^  »"  ^bis  great  responslbil-                                                           __  ,155 

holders.  Investors  know  that  that  is  so.    tl' J^.Z^l^^^''  '°  """^  '"^^  ^°''    ^^^^!^:::::::::::::. 60 

Thousands  of  individuals  know  we  are    we  stand  behind  It.  Medicaid 20 

not  headed  in  the  right  direction  We  do  ^^  enforcement,    school     Federal  civilian  retirement. —    25 

not  have  a  "new  beginning  "  We  havp     ^'"iches,  children  programs,  and  them-    unemployment  insurance 17 

the  same  old  "Watch  what  wp  tin   ««♦  selves,  into  a  pattern  of  dismantling  the    veterans  pensions  and  compensation...    17 

whatwesay"  'a"-  wc  uo,  not     Government  of  the  United  States.  They    Pood  stamps -    lO 

Mr    JOHVfiTOM    Win    *u      «  ought  to  understand  that  is  the  new  be-    subsidized  housing... . ;--;:---    *° 

yield?   ''^"NSTON.    WiU    the    Senator  ginning  and  the  people  of  America  ought     Supplemental  security  income  (SSI). -      9 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Yes  '°'^I^*''^T   *   ^  ^ «  *  .    .  vetera^TekitT'care:::::::::::::::":  7 

Mr  JOHNSTOM  T?'       *  ,  ♦   T^f^..^''^'  '^°  ??u  "^'^^  '^^^"^^  ^  "^*^^    student   assistance... 6 

B..VV,-  ;iO"NSTON.  I  do  not  know  wheth-     to  think  some  of  them  did.  They  delight    other  » 

In  r*°'' '^  familiar  with  the  saving    in  deficite;  they  delight  in  these  high-  

in  caiun  French  in  Louisiana,  but  it  is-     interest  rates.  That  is  part  of  the  suffer-  Total  893 

cW  "  Tf  t,*i°'"^*l  ^®  P'"^  ^'^'  'a  '"*™e  *"^  'bat  they  say  we  should  suffer  In        i  Estimate  of  Administration  July  budget 

iiose.    It  means  the  more  things  change  order  to  eliminate  the  Government.            using  CBO  economics. 

a  new  WinnL"'^"^  J^V^,""^- ^'^^'^  o'  That  is  the  Republican  policy  and  pro-                 ,„      .       ,  ^,      >,         .»,.,,„« 

fn^  L^^^k'"^-  '*  ^°°^^  ^'^^  ^^  are  go-  gram,  if  there  is  a  new  beginning  ttiat        The  following  table  shows  that  if  we 

been  t        i-       ^*™^  °^'^  ™**^  ^^  bave  we  start  here  on  October  1,  but  I  rather    continue  these  benefite.  defense,  and  pay 

PMtdecad    "^  °"  ^°  bumpily  over  the  believe  we  are  back  to  John  MitcheU,     our  interest  on  the  debt,  we  have  no 

"Watch  what  we  do.  not  what  we  say."    revenues  left  for  anything  else: 
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meal  pear  19U  get  the  economy  growing.  Meanwhile,  again?    Is    the    administration    asking 

linbuiions)  these  are  Reagan's  deficits   and  Rea-  everyone  to  share  the  burden  of  economic 

Q^aoM                                         „       $369  gan's  interest  rates.  Let  there  be  no  mis-  recovery  equally?  Is  the  administration 

Benefit  piymintil" 3M  take  about  that.  embarking  an  true  Government  reform. 

Net  Jaterert 86  xhe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen-  which  we  all  agree  is  needed,  or  is  the 

Total 748  j^tQj  jrom  Montana  Is  recognized.  administration  bent  on  dismantling  the 

Reventiee 748  _^^^^^^^__^  Government? 

Oe&dt  (-) —  I  fear  it  is  the  latter.  Increasingly,  It 

This  means  that  a  large  number  of  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECONOMIC  appears  that  the  administration  is  con- 
programs  wiU  have  to  be  eliminated,  such  PROGRAM:  THE  TEST  BEGINS  tent  to  use  soaring  deficits  as  an  excuse 
as:  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  last  for  the  wholesale  dlanantling  of  pro- 
DiaMter  loans  and  grants.  year,  after  the  November  election,  we  grams.  Increasingly,  it  appears  that  the 
cancer  r«»»rch.  faced  high  Interest  rates,  and  high  rates  administration  is  not  committed  to  a 
Mauonai  pariw.  of  inflation  and  unemployment.  balanced  budget.  Instead  it  a.ppears  to 
small  buidnees  loans.  President  Reagan  knew  that  if  we  be  committed  to  a  radical  ideology  ^no 
2P^P^~«ram.  ^^^  economic  house  in  Government-Dimply  dismantling  Gov- 
SSS^'  order  he  had  to  come  up  with  a  dra-  ernment  one  lai^e  chunk  at  a  time^^ 
dSSTLmI  water  projects.  matic  program.  He  did,  and  Congress  The  President  last  week  asked  Congress 
SSSXe^'^&..  adopted  iT  to  cut  fiscal  year  1982  approprlaUons  by 
Ooeet  Guard.  Madam  President,  today  is  the  effec-  12  percent  across-the-board  from  the 
School  lunches.  ^ye  date  for  the  beginning  of  President  proposals  he  put  forward  m  March.  We 
^???!*.L.^  w..-.  Reagan's  economic  program.  In  the  past  should  make  no  mistake:  Such  action 
poetai  service  subsidies.  ^^  months.  Congress  has  under-  would  not  mean  a  mere  belt  tightening. 
^}j?2Sif*^  taken  the  most  dramatic,  concerted  ac-  but  the  indiscriminate  wholesale  elim- 
So^iine  management.  tton  in  its  history  with  regard  to  a  ination  of  programs  It  would  mean  for 
soil  and  water  conservation.  President's  spending  and  tax  proposals,  example,  the  end  of  thepayment- in- lieu- 
Mass  transit.  What  President  Reagan  proposed  is  now  of -taxes  program.  MHD,  the  lana  ana 
Porta.  the  law  of  the  land  water  conservation  fimd.  State  water  re- 
waterways.  I  i^^pg  ^^  President's  program  works,  search  institutes,  the  historic  preeerva- 
lAnd  grant  colleges.  ^ ,.  ,,  AmerlrarLs  I  want  an  economy  tion  program.  Amtrak,  and  an  untold 
^uc  bealtb-lnnoculatlons.  rat  control.  ^^  f^T^'^onoZt^t  ^O^Z  numl^r  of  other  programs.  It  woUld 
M^-mectrlclty.  good  jobs,  an  economy  that  does  not  rob  mean  drastic  cuts  in  highway  funding. 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  the  value  of  earnings  with  the  cruel  tax  cuts  that  my  State  of  Montana,  with  its 
Rural  development.  of  inflation,  an  economy  that  promotes  vast  distances  and  sparse  p<H3ulation, 
Aid  to  education.  social  and  economic  justice  for  all  cltl-  simply  cannot  sustain  if  we  are  to  have 
Justice  Department.  ^^^^  economic  prosperity. 

f^       ,             ^    I  "want    to    see    Reaganomlcs    work.  But  the  President's  program  leaves  me 

Sr*^ti^to?Dro'SS^'  Nothing  less  than  the  economic  and  so-  unsettled.  Whether  intended  or  not,  the 

other  anticrime  programs.  ^^^  weU-being  Of  our  Nation  is  at  stake.  President's  program  redistributes  income 

The  President,  after  consideration  of  xhe  economic  problems  we  must  over-  from  low-  and  middle-income  wage  eam- 

recent  congressional  action,  has  wisely  come  are  too  serious  for  partisanship.  I  ers  to  the  wealthiest  among  us. 

chosen  to  withdraw  his  social  security  have  and  I  will  continue  to  work  to  make  In  the  United  States,  the  disparity  of 

proposals.  Many  of  the  other  items  on  Reaganomlcs  as  successful  as  possible,  income  between  high-  and  low-income 

the  list  are  not  ones  that  are  going  to  Madam   President,   today   the  Presi-  people  already  is  greater  than  in  nearly 

be  changed  by  this  Congress.  Where  will  dent's  program  will  begin  to  receive  its  all  other  industrial  countries.  The  effect 

the   administration  get   the  money  to  sternest  test — the  test  of  the  real  world,  of  Reagan  economics  is,  I  fear,  to  widen 

balance  the  budget,  as  it  has  promised  That  test  did  not  begin  6  months  ago.  this  disparity. 

to  do?  Nor  win  it  begin  6  months  from  now.  The  Frankly,  an  equally  unsettling  feature 
In  fact.  Republicans  want  to  have  test  begins  today.  of  this  program  is  its  intended  purpose, 
large  Federal  deficits  because  they  be-  Thus,  it  was  with  some  perplexity  that  j^  ^  ^yj  curiosity  that  I  find  this  ad- 
lleve  that  will  force  Congress  to  make  i  listened  to  President  Reagan's  address  ministration  not  terribly  concerned  about 
more  smd  more  spending  cuts.  That  was  last  week.  Before  his  program  was  to  go  deficits.  This  administration  does  not 
the  reason  for  the  excessive  tax  cuts,  into  effect,  he  was  asking  Congress  to  seem  to  want  to  lower  the  deficit  or  have 
But  they  fall  to  understand  that  Con-  cut  an  additional  $13  billion  in  spending  ^  balanced  budget.  In  fact,  I  think,  as 
gress  has  already  made  tough  spending  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  >80  billion  over  the  senator  Hollings  from  South  Carolina 
cuts  in  a  reconciliation  measure  which  I  next  3  years.  He  said  that  Congress  had  g^jj^j  ^j^jg  administration  Ukes  deficits.  It 
cosponsored.  not  cut  as  much  as  he  asked  for.  vates  deficits  becaiise  it  wants  to  force 
The  Republican  approach  presumes  Frankly,  that  is  not  accurate.  It  is  a  p^deral  spending  down  as  close  to  zero 
that  the  Ccmgress  is  fiscally  irresponsible  false  charge.  ^^  possible  except  for  national  defense 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  recently  Earlier,  the  President  asked  Congress  ^^^  ^  ^^^  isolated  programs, 
proposed  enhanced  Presidential  im-  to  cut  spending  by  $33  billion  in  fiscal  _  .  ...  unsettline  because  I  think 
poundment  powers  presumed  Congress  year  1982.  Congress  more  than  com-  *  *  *i,„  a^J^,  „„  *?■<.  rrn\ra\  Hiffer- 
to  be  irresponsible.  I  know  the  facts  to  pUed  with  this  request.  Congress  cut  $35.6  i' P"^„,i^L„  fl J  nhiin^nnhv  of  tWs  ad- 
be  otiierwise.  It  is  the  Republicans  wjho  bilUon  in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  over  $135  SS^n^i'd  ^hTp^SoShy^of  t. 
are  irresponsible  in  passing  excessive  bilhon  over  the  next  3  years.  umuonnnuii  ».  A«,«.H%.or.  no^nip  That 
tax  cuts  when  they  should  have  known.  In  other  words,  before  his  program  was  majority  °^J^^«  .^j^"'^*"  p~p^^  j^  " 
if  they  had  done  th^ir  homework,  that  to  go  into  effect,  the  President  went  on  *s,  ^'"^  ^^i^^^Jrlf"  ^  nrMti^^^^^  zero 
cutting  sufficient  amoimfe  from  spending  national  television  and  changed  his  own  ^*  °  f  wv,ot  Tin.' ritprt  in<ttpad  is 
to  balance  the  budget  by  1984  is  neither  program.  This  is  what  one  of  my  col-  ^T'^I^I^^^J^r^l oT ^o^emment  hiour 
likely  nor  desirable.  leagues  called  an  "economic  recovery  *°  f  f  ^„^*i*^  ™iL°l^°^r^f^r  K 

We  need  to  rescind  part  of  the  tax  cut  p^ram  for  a  sick  economic  recovery  ^c^ety,  and  ^  make  it  work  for  the  good 

so  that  budget  deficits  will  be  getting  program."  of  the  many,  not  the  few. 

smaller  not  larger.  I  have  discussed  my  I  do  not  under-estimate  the  President's  To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  precisely  wna* 

own  proposals  at  length  elsewhere  and  task.  His  problem  is  immense.  His  arlth-  it  does  mean  I  commend  tomy  coueagues 

will  not  repeat  the  arguments  again  here  metic  simply  does  not  add  up.  The  deficit  an  interview  with  OMB  Director  uavia 

today.  continues  to  soar.                             '  Stockman  that  appeared  last  month  In 

We  cannot  restore  confidence  in  Gov-  But  I  must  caU  into  quesWwi  this  ad-  *^®  National  Journal, 

ernment  with  this  kind  of  fiscal  program,  ministration  s  intentions.  Is  the  admin-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  ara- 

We  will  need  to  raise  taxes  at  some  point  istration  asking  everyone  to  tighten  his  cle  appear  at  this  point  in  Record. 

as  a  means  to  reduce  Interest  rates  and  belt  a  little  to  get  the  economy  moving  There  being  no  objectlMi.  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

SrooKMair  oir  trb  BtnMiR  Ootlook — "Wc 

CAMirOT  FOHB  THK  0«KAT  SOCXFTT" 

Dave  Stockman  remains  Ronald  Reagan's 
radical:  the  Cabinet  member  with  the  clear- 
est Idea  of  where  he  wants  government  to 
go,  why  and  how  to  get  there.  But  the  di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  stlU  has  a  long  way  to  travel.  By  the 
agency's  own  estimates,  balsmcing  the  budg- 
et In  fiscal  1984 — the  Administration's  goal — 
will  require  cutting  spending  at  least  (44  bil- 
Uon below  existing  program  levels.  Many 
outside  analysts  believe  the  true  figure  Is 
much  higher. 

In  a  one-hour  Interview,  Stockman  left  lit- 
tle doubt  where  he  thinks  moet  of  the  cuts 
should  be  made:  In  domestic  social  pro- 
grams. The  Administration's  rough  target,  he 
said.  U  to  cut  domestic  social  spMidlng,  ex- 
cluding social  security,  by  about  30  per  cent 
from  the  levels  prevailing  when  it  took  office. 
Stockman  figures  that  about  half  the  job 
has  already  been  done. 

Hk  dlsco\wts  widespread  skepticism  ttiat 
such  deep  cuts  aren't  possible.  The  1981  tax 
bill,  he  argues,  fiuidamentally  altered  con- 
gressional spending  politics.  Congress,  he 
said,  must  either  cut  spending  or  accept 
larger  deficits. 

Not  aurprlalngly.  Stockman  finds  a  silver 
lining  In  much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at 
the  Administration  In  recent  weeks.  He 
thinks  that  I>mocrats  who  have  made  an 
Issue  of  large  future  deficits  are  simply  cre- 
ating preaeure  for  deeper  cuts  In  social  pro- 
grama.  And  though  he  is  not  pleased  by  the 
adverse  reactions  of  the  stock  and  bond 
markets,  he  says  that  Wall  Street's  skepti- 
cism has  helped  bring  the  q>endlng  issue 
to  a  head. 

Stockman  talked  to  National  Journal  re- 
porters Timothy  B.  Clark,  Dick  Klrschten 
and  Robert  J.  Samuelson  on  Sept.  12.  Ex- 
cerpts of  the  interview  follow. 

Q.  Bverjrbody  described  the  first  round  of 
spending  cuts  as  very  difficult.  But  you  were 
really  going  after  the  most  vulnerable  pro- 
grams, and  the  President  came  in  with  a 
great  deal  of  popular  support.  Can  you  main- 
tain the  kind  of  political  coalition  you  need 
through  the  second  and  third  stages  of  budg- 
et cutting? 

A.  The  poUtlcal  btJanclng  wlU  be  difficult. 
But  I  woiUd  suggest  we're  In  a  new  arena; 
the  tax  bill  passed  by  Congress  last  summer 
wlU  finally  bring  truth  In  government  to 
policy  decisions.  Congress  can  no  longer  tax 
through  Infiatlon  and  bracket  creep  the  un- 
known and  unlnvolved  taxpayer  constitu- 
encies; It  must  confront  the  fiscal  Imbal- 
ance [deficit]  that's  been  there  for  decades. 
It  will  now  have  to  go  either  after  the  tax- 
payer constituency,  the  defense  constituency 
or  the  discretionary  program  constituency^ — 
or  acquiesce  to  large  deficits  and  the  adverse 
financial  and  economic  consequences  of  that. 
The  Illusion  of  large  future  revenues  to  cover 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget  Is  gone. 
and  that  changes  the  basic  nature  of  the 
fiscal  equation. 

Q.  Is  it  your  political  judgment  that,  of 
these  three  constituencies,  the  one  for  dis- 
cretionary spending  Is  the  weakest? 

A.  Tes.  I  think  It  will  be  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  far  proposals  to  Impose  new  taxes 
get  In  the  next  two  years.  I  don't  think 
they'll  get  out  of  committee.  I  think  ItH 
be  interesting  to  observe  how  far  radical 
cuts  In  the  defense  budget  will  get  in  the 
next  couple  of  years.  I  don't  think  there'll 
be  a  hearing,  because  people  realize  what  a 
serious  situation  we're  In  In  terms  of  our 
fundamental  national  security.  That  leaves 
only  one  place  left  to  give — and  that  Is  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  been  at  the  federal 
trough  on  the  basis  of  taxing  people  who 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  weigh  in  the  equa- 
tion. The  rate  reduction  for  indexing  finally 


gives  the  taxpayer,  the  enterprise  base  of  our 
economy,  the  voice  that  It  shoiUd  have  long 
had  In  the  fiscal  equation. 

Q.  Hasn't  the  sort  of  outcry  that  has  come 
from  Wall  Street  In  the  past  four  or  five 
weeks — the  reaction  of  the  stock  and  bond 
markets — really  been  to  your  Immediate 
benefit  because  It  brings  the  spending  Issue 
to  a  head  quickly? 

A.  Yes.  But  I  think  what  you  have  to 
understand  about  Wall  Street  is  that  It's 
not  a  financial  judgment  about  economic 
defects  of  the  (President's  economic]  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  political  judgment  based  on 
extrapolation  from  the  past  behavior  of  the 
federal  government.  And  It  Is  a  defective 
judgment  in  my  view  because  It  does  not 
recognize  the  new  equation  In  which  deci- 
sions will  be  made — mainly  that  Congress 
can't  count  on  future  Inflation  [and  bracket 
creep]  to  solve  Its  present  poUtlcal  problems. 

Q.  In  the  past  four  or  five  weeks,  some 
Democrats  have  made  a  great  to-do  about 
the  large  deficits.  Do  you  feel  they're  walk- 
ing into  a  trap? 

A.  Absolutely.  They  are  setting  up,  to  some 
degree,  the  case  that  I've  been  trying  to 
articulate.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  yet  fully  com- 
prehended. We  cannot  fund  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety. Substantial  parts  of  It  will  have  to  be 
heaved  overboard.  To  the  extent  that  they 
make  the  drtlclt  an  issue  politically,  they're 
sawing  off  the  limb. 

Q.  Tou  feel  they  have  put  themselves  In 
the  position  of  choosing  among  evils — heav- 
ing over  their  old  programs,  embracing  the 
deficits  or  raising  taxes? 

A.  Yes.  What  other  choices  are  there? 
Those  are  the  building  blocks  of  the  system. 

Q.  It  helps  to  come  to  grips  with  it  sooner 
rather  than  later? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  At  a  House  Budget  Committee  hearing 
recently,  two  Wall  Street  bank  executives 
were  calling  for  new  taxes — excise  taxes, 
windfall  taxes  on  natural  gas  and  so  on. 
Others  on  Capitol  HIU  are  suggesting  that 
we  can't  possibly  balance  the  budget  with- 
out at  least  some  new  tax  by  1984.  Is  that 
in  the  cards  at  all? 

A.  It's  not  In  the  cards  as  a  generic  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  We  have  some  user  fee 
proposals,  and  there  may  be  some  marginal 
judgments  that  you  could  make  about  the 
tax  system  that  would  make  sense.  But  there 
are  only  the  three  generic  solutions  [to  fed- 
eral spending),  and  rolling  back — terminat- 
ing access  to — domestic  programs  Is  the 
preferred  one. 

Q.  All  these  numbers  about  budget  deficits 
are  very  confusing.  There's  a  problem  In 
comparing  figures  between  1982  and  1983  and 
1984.  Cuts  in  1984  involve  infiated  dollars, 
and  some  of  the  things  you  may  do  In  1982 
will  affect  1984  spending.  What  proportion 
of  the  cuts  that  eventually  have  to  be  made 
have  already  occurred? 

A.  I  would  say  about  half.  One  way  of 
looking  at  the  problem  without  getting  Into 
numbers  confusion  Is  that  we  have  got  to 
shrink  the  non-Interest,  non-defense,  non- 
social  security  part  of  the  government  by 
30  per  cent  in  real  terms  (after  infiatlon] 
over  the  next  three  years  from  where  we 
were  In  January — the  Carter  budget  or  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

Q.  So  you  have  already  shrunk  It  by  15 
per  cent? 

A.  Well,  no  one's  putting  a  hard  quantita- 
tive magnitude  on  It.  Roughly,  that's  my 
judgment  on  what  has  been  achieved  by  en- 
titlements changes,  by  way  of  eliminating 
certain  programs  which  commanded  re- 
sources like  public  employment  jobs,  by  way 
of  reducing  programs  at  lower  levels  by 
block  grants. 

IJkRGKR  PKOBLEMS 

Q.  Tou  are  leaving  defense  out  of  this  en- 
tirely. Does  that  mean  that  there  really  will 
be  no  defense  cut  at  all  from  original  ex- 


pectations and  that  you  are  simply  paring 
back  for  re-estimates? 

A.  In  terms  of  the  larger  fiscal  path— of 
reducing  the  size  of  the  budget  to  a  level 
compatible  with  the  revenue  yield  under 
the  tax  program,  and  that's  roughly  18.6  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product  by  1984 — 
the  debate  in  recent  weeks  about  defense  la 
Irrelevant  because  we're  talking  about  small 
changes  at  the  margin.  And  those  small 
changes  are  not  of  a  magnitude  sufficient — 
nor  should  they  be — to  solve  the  larger  prob- 
lem. The  larger  problem  can  only  be  solved 
in  three  ways:  by  Increasing  or  imposing 
taxes,  which  we  are  opposed  to;  by  under- 
funding  defense,  which  we  think  would  be 
dangerous;  or  by  recognizing  that  the  federal 
government  has  a  tendency  to  take  on  com- 
mitments that  it  can't  afford  and  that  are 
not  compatible  with  restoring  economic  en- 
terprise to  the  economy.  These  commitments 
will  have  to  be  scaled  back  or  terminated  in 
some  substantial  way.  And  we  think  that  the 
third  course  Is  the  policy  that  we  mtut  pur- 
sue and  Is  the  right  one  for  the  country. 

Q.  At  what  point  will  the  Administration 
have  to  move  into  the  major  entitlement 
programs — particularly  those  that  affect  the 
elderly,  social  security  and  medicare? 

A.  We  don't  Intend  to  do  that.  On  social 
security,  we  have  a  reform  plan  (before 
Congress]  that  we  believe  la  justified,  be- 
cause it  doesn't  impact  on  earned  social 
Insurance  benefits  In  any  appreciable  way. 
It  does  slow  down  the  growth  rate  of  some 
secondary  or  marginal  benefit  programs: 
however,  they  were  funded  in  an  earlier 
era — when  the  system  had  surpluses — and 
they  can't  be  funded  now.  In  terms  of  medi- 
care, there  Is  a  problem  in  the  explosive 
rate  of  growth,  but  that  will  require  a  large 
reorganization  of  the  medical  care  financ- 
ing and  delivery  systems  and  not  simply 
cuts  In  the  programs  themselves. 

In  the  other  entitlements,  we  have  al- 
ready reformed  rather  substantially,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  In  making  further 
changes.  The  food  stamp  program,  in  my 
ludgment.  is  still  too  big:  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram has  to  be  pared  back  rather  drastically. 
And  there  is  still  opportunity  In  some  of 
the  lesser  entitlement  programs — housing, 
AFDC  (aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren) and  so  forth — to  reduce  further  the 
bloated  case  levels  and  benefits  that  have 
built  up  over  the  years. 

Q.  On  social  security.  Is  the  Administra- 
tion still  in  favor  of  the  provisions  to  cut 
early  retirement  benefits  that  was  Included 
in  its  May  proposals? 

A.  Well,  we  think  something  has  to  be 
done  about  early  retirement  as  part  of  the 
middle-term  and  long-term  solution.  It 
would  have  helped  In  the  short-term  as 
well,  but  Congress  and  the  American  pub- 
lic don't  seem  willing  to  support  early 
changes  In  early  retirement.  So  If  anything 
is  done.  It  will  probably  have  to  be  on  a 
more  phased  basis. 

Q.  But  don't  you  need  large  short-term 
savings  In  social  security? 

A.  Well,  we  have  848  billion  (in  savings] 
over  the  next  five  years  already  included 
in  the  budget. 

Q.  That  assumes  passage  of  your  plan.  Is 
a  large  part  of  the  S48  billion  a  result  of  re- 
ducing or  changing  the  early  retirement 
benefits? 

A.  The  early  retirement.  If  I  remember 
correctly.  Is  about  SIS  billion  over  five  fis- 
cal years.  And  it  really  doesn't  grow  to  a 
large  savings  level  until  the  1986-86  period. 
The  largest  saving  on  the  budget  horizon 
between  1982  and  1984  Is  the  delay  In  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  from  July  to 
October.  That  wUl  reduce  outlays  by  about 
S3  blUlon  for  the  next  couple  of  budget 
years.  We  would  also  like  to  sec-  a  tightening 
of  disability. 

Q.  What  about  a  substantial  change  In 
the  cost-of-living   adjustment?   The  Senate 
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Budget  Committee  Is  considering  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  adjustment  of  3  percent  below 
the  current  Index  for  two  or  three  years.  If 
this  were  pushed  on  the  Hill,  would  the 
Administration  accept  It? 

A.  Well.  I  think  that  It's  pretty  much 
staff  speculaUon  at  thU  time.  I  don't  know 
whether  there's  any  consensus  on  the  Hill 
or  In  the  country.  When  you're  talking 
about  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  social 
security  beneficiaries,  remember  they've 
been  victimized  by  the  Inflationary  poU- 
cles  of  government,  and  they  shouldn't  be 
the  first  to  bear  (cutbacks). 

Q.  You  have  written  In  the  past  about  the 
need  to  wean  the  well-to-do  off  some  of  these 
welfare  programs,  to  make  them  more  "need 
specific."  Do  you  still  feel  that  way? 

A.  Yes.  as  a  general  matter.  Social  security. 
I  think,  Is  a  different  case,  because  it's  social 
Insurance.  It's  not  a  welfare  program.  I  think 
we  ought  to  eliminate — to  the  extent  It's 
politically  feasible — the  obvious  welfare  ben- 
efits that  have  been  grafted  into  the  system. 
The  minimum  benefit  Is  one  case.  Disability 
is  out  of  control  in  terms  of  the  original  in- 
tent— that  Is.  as  a  social  insurance  program. 
In  areas  other  than  social  security,  we  have 
to  some  degree  Implemented  that  principle. 
We've  lowered  the  eligibility  levels  for  sub- 
sidized school  lunches,  for  food  stamps. 

Q.  On  medicare,  you've  already  Increased 
the  co-payment  on  hospital  insurance.  What 
are  the  political  costs  of  doing  that?  Many 
people  living  on  fixed  Incomes  are  very  wor- 
ried about  any  changes  and  are  concerned 
about  what  they  see  as  an  Administration 
changing  their  financial  status  quo. 

A.  That's  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
federal  government  spent  tl96  billion  this 
year  in  payments  for  social  Insurance  and 
[other  programs)  for  the  elderly.  A  few  bil- 
lion out  of  that  is  not  going  to  cause  great 
suffering — if  it's  done  with  a  targeted  prin- 
ciple— or  undue  hardship.  Today.  38  per  cent 
of  the  budget  supports  the  elderly  popula- 
tion. 

Q.  The  seven  programs  (social  security, 
medicare,  railroad  retirement,  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  AFDC.  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  and  veterans'  benefits)  iden- 
tified as  part  of  the  social  "safety  net"  con- 
stitute a  considerable  portion  of  the  budget. 
Can  the  Administration  maintain  that  safety 
net  as  originally  conceived? 

A.  Yes.  But  you  have  to  imderstand  that 
the  social  safety  net  is  an  abstract  concept. 
When  you  get  into  the  complex  world  of  gov- 
ernment programs,  explication  is  on  a  pro- 
gram-by-program basis,  where  different  peo- 
ple will  make  different  Judgments.  Obviotisly, 
social  Insurance  is  part  of  the  safety  net,  but 
with  social  Insurance  you  have  welfare  ele- 
ments. One  political  party  is  going  to  say 
we're  [violating)  the  safety  net,  while  an- 
other is  going  to  say  we're  simply  separat- 
ing welfare  elements  from  social  insurance 
elements.  The  same  is  true  of  medicare. 
There  was  no  divine  notion  as  to  the  split 
between  the  government  payments  and  the 
beneficiary  payments  to  run  the  system.  A 
lot  of  things  have  changed  over  time.  The 
(beneficiary)  contribution,  for  Instance,  was 
originally  50-50  for  physicians'  Insurance. 
Now.  it's  down  to  about  25  per  cent.  If  we 
propose  to  restore  the  earlier  ratio,  is  that  in 
violation  of  the  social  safety  net  concept  or 
not?  I  don't  think  it  is.  but  at  the  program 
level  you've  got  a  lot  of  room  for  difference 
of  opinion. 

GOALS    FOB    THE    CCONOMT 

Q.  Let's  turn  to  your  economic  assump- 
tions. Have  you.  or  the  President,  come 
around  to  the  idea  that  your  initial  program 
contained  Internal  contradictions:  that  you 
can't  have  higher  growth  and  lower  Infiatlon 
at  the  same  time;  that  you  can't  have  higher 
defense  spending,  lower  taxes  and  balanced 
budgets  together? 


A.  I  don't  accept  that  notion  at  all.  I  do 
suggest  that  implementation  of  the  program 
is  not  yet  complete.  If  we  can  Implement  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  program— and  remove 
the  Treasury  from  the  credit  markets— con- 
fidence will  rebuUd  and  the  money  markets 
will  recover.  Then  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomics of  the  program  will  work  as  sug- 
gested: we  will  have  growth  on  one  side  and 
a  gradual  reduction  of  Inflation — and  the  fi- 
nancial disorder  that  accompanies  it— on 
the  other. 

Q.  Suppose  It  comes  down  to  a  choice.  What 
will  be  the  Administration's  first  priority — 
higher  InfUtlon  or  lower  growth? 

A.  I  don't  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  the  Administration  can  manipulate 
the  economy  in  the  sense  that  you're  sug- 
gesting—that we  can  say.  "CMcay.  we'U  Uke 
two  points  off  growth  or  two  points  off  infia- 
tlon" and  expect  it  to  occur.  We  have  to 
create  the  fiscal  and  monetary  conditions  for 
both  of  those  policies  to  work,  and  it  is 
pretty  clear  what  that  requires — reducing 
deficits. 

Q.  But  would  you — in  the  short  run  at 
least — attempt  to  relax  on  your  anti-infla- 
tion goals? 

A.  No.  I  don't  believe  we  can  relax  on  the 
anti-inflation  goals  In  the  slightest.  The 
underlying  problems  and  disorderly  economic 
conditions  stem  from  the  deliberate  Inflation 
policies  the  government  has  pursued  for  10 
years.  And  if  there  Is  any  indication  of  a 
reversal  of  the  policies  we  have  announced — 
that  they  are  being  changed,  relaxed  or  back- 
tracked— ^I  think  It  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  markets. 

Q.  Let's  look  at  the  budget  for  1983  and 
1984.  You  originally  said  that  there  was  930 
billion  and  $44  billion  that  needed  to  be 
cut  In  those  two  years.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  Is  predicting  higher  deflclts, 
and.  Internally,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  seems  to  think  the  deficit  will  be 
somewhat  higher,  too.  Can  you  tell  us  now 
how  much  more  you  may  need  to  cut  in 
those  years? 

A.  We  are  working  on  the  premise  right 
'now  that  we  need  $30  billion  and  944  billion. 
We  are  working  within  a  budget  structure 
which  has  a  series  of  outlay  ceilings  by  agen- 
cy. Those  outlay  ceilings  right  now  add  up 
to  t30  billion  more  than  our  targets  in  1983 
and  $44  billion  In  1984.  If  agencies  are  facing 
reestimates  [higher  spending  than  expected 
for  continuing  programs],  then  those  re- 
estimates  will  have  to  be  offset  by  program 
reductions  elsewhere. 
Q.  Can  you  quantify  that  now? 
A.  Tbe  only  thing  that  can  add  to  the  def- 
icit beyond  what  Is  plumed,  other  than 
technical  reestimates  of  programs  which  are 
automatically  taken  care  of  by  the  ceiling, 
are  reestimates  of  revenues  or  Interest  pay- 
ments. At  the  present  time.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  change  the  estimate 
of  revenues,  and  I  think  it  is  premature  to 
change  the  estimates  on  Interest.  Most  fore- 
casters are  having  trouple  predicting  the  In- 
terest rates  a  month  from  now.  I  don't  think 
It  serves  any  useful  purpose  to  change  the 
1984  Interest  rate  assumption.  For  1982,  we 
do  recognize  that  Interest  rates  virtll  stay 
higher  longer  than  was  expected.  But  a  good 
part  of  that  is  offset  by  lower  revenue  losses 
from  the  tax  bill  in  1982  than  we  had  origi- 
nally estimated. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  let  Congress 
and  the  public  know  what  spending  cuts 
will  be  necessary  to  achieve  your  balanced 
budget  in  1984? 

A  A  lot  of  the  details  will  be  In  the  1983 
budget  proposals.  On  the  other  band,  the 
new  agency  budget  ceilings  make  ^t  very 
easy  for  minimally  Informed  analysts  to  de- 
termine what  programs  will  get  squeezed. 
If  you  take  a  look  at  the  Labor  Department 
celling — let's  say  it  comes  down  by  $X  bil- 


lion— there  are  only  so  many  programs  in 
the  department  from  which  funds  can  be 
drawn.  But  no  decisions  will  be  made  until 
we  go  through  the  entire  budget  review 
process. 

Q.  And  so  what  Is  the  point  of  Issuing  the 
agency  budget  ceilings? 

A.  One  of  the  credibility  problems  we 
have  right  now  is  that  the  market  looks  at 
the  budget  and  says  if  you  add  up  all  the 
agencies  and  the  ceilings,  they  exceed  the 
bottom  line  outlay  level  by  $44  billion.  Is 
that  gap  ever  going  to  close?  The  first  step 
to  closing  It  is  reducing  all  the  agency  ceil- 
ings by  $44  billion.  The  second  stage  Is 
translating  those  reduced  ceilings  at  agency 
levels  into  policy  and  program  details  which 
will  then  appear  In  the  1983  budget. 

Mr.  BAUCUS,  Now,  Madam  President, 
I  subscribe  to  the  view  that  Oovemment 
spending  should  be  curbed.  Too  many 
programs,  however  worthy  their  inten- 
tions, are  inefficient  and  wasteful.  Public 
officials  have  a  duty  to  insure  that  tax- 
payers' funds  are  spent  wisely.  In  that  re- 
gard, I  turn  now  to  a  situation  I  hope 
disturbs  President  Reagan  too. 

TCAKEND   SPENDING   BPREK 

Madam  President,  there  is  a  second 
area  that  concerns  me.  If  we  had  paused 
and  listened  for  a  moment  yesterday, 
we  would  have  heard  a  sound  coming 
from  the  bureaucracy  that  is  peculiar 
to  this  time  of  year;  a  soimd  that  has 
)t>ecome  as  much  a  part  of  Washing- 
ton as  the  returning  swallows  are  to 
Capistrano.  I  am  speaking  oi  course,  of 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
sound  of  money  being  thrown  out  the 
Federal  doors. 

This  unfortunate  annual  event  wastes 
untold  millions  of  tax  dollars  as  white- 
collar  bureaucrats  seek  to  justify  their 
existence  and  expand  their  empires  by 
spending  every  last  available  dollar.  We 
are  all  aware  of  how  boondoggles  funded 
on  this  day  have  often  been  immortalized 
in  news  accounts  of  how  the  Government 
abuses  tax  dollars. 

I  had  hojped  that  this  year  would  be 
different.  I  had  hoped  that  the  daily  dis- 
cussions in  Congress  and  inside  the  new 
administration  on  cutting  budgets  and 
saving  money  would  have  some  effect  on 
those  public  officials  responsible  for  this 
midnight  spending  spree. 

Perhaps  .somewhere  there  are  Govern- 
ment officials  who  are  saying  no  to  this 
annual  raid  on  the  Treasury.  But  at  least 
at  one  department,  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  spending  was  faster  and 
more  furious  than  ever. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  several  memoranda 
that  document  this  sorry  state  of  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Senate, 
September  25,  1981. 
Hon.  Mn-TON  J.  Socolab, 
Acting   Comptroller    General,    General   Ac- 
counting Office.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Mk.  Socoijui:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Department  of  Education 
Is  currently  planning  to  award  over  $117 
million  worth  of  contracts  In  the  last  10  days 
of  Fiscal  Year  1981.  This  amounts  to  over 
60  percent  of  their  estimated  contract 
awards  for  the  entire  year.  Included  in  this 
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amount  Is  $10  million  worth  of  procure- 
ments that  were  initiated  after  the  cut-off 
dates  established  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. I  have  attached  to  this  letter  memo- 
randa that  document  this  situation. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  this  type  of  year- 
end  spending  spree  wastes  scarce  federal 
tax  dollars  and  Is  a  result  of  mismanagement 
by  Department  of  Education  officials.  At  a 
time  when  all  Federal  agencies  are  being 
asked  to  cut  back,  we  can  Ill-afford  the  ex- 
cesses resulting  from  poorly  managed,  quick- 
ly negotiated  contracts. 

I  request  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  do  an  Immediate  review  of  all  contract 
awards  and  modifications  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  In  September  of  this 
year  In  order  to  determine  why  they  were 
made  so  late  in  the  year.  For  each  contract 
reviewed,  please  examine  the  need  for  the 
services  or  product,  planning,  price  negotia- 
tion and  cost,  compliance  by  Department  of 
Education  officials  with  procurement  laws 
and  regulations  including  those  dealing  with 
competitive  bidding,  and  adequacy  of  work 
statements.  In  addition,  please  examine  the 
need  and  reasons  for  all  contracts  awarded 
by  top  agency  officials  over  the  objections  of 
contracting  personnel  and  the  effect  on  con- 
tracting personnel  of  being  required  to 
award  a  large  number  of  contracts  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  re- 
quest. I  would  appreciate  receiving  your 
recommendations  on  how  this  situation  can 
be  prevented  in  the  future. 

With   warmest   pe^'sonal   regards,   I   am 
Sincerely, 

Max  Baucus- 

[Memorandum] 
U.S.  Department  or  Education, 

June4.19Bl. 
From   Director,   Office   of   Procurement   and 

Assistance  Management. 
Subject  Deadlines  for  fiscal  year  81  procure- 
ments. 

No  new  Request  for  Proposal  (RPP)  for 
fiscal  year  1981  moneys  can  be  submitted 
for  award  by  September  30,  1981.  New  pro- 
curements can  only  be  8a 's,  small  purchases, 
or  non-competltlve  procurements. 

The  deadlines  for  submissions  of  fiscal 
year  1981  procurements  are: 

Non-competltlve  procurements. — June  30, 
1981  for  procurements  under  $100,000.  July  9. 
1981.  for  procurements  of  $100,000  and  over. 
(This  is  the  last  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Non -Competitive  Review  Board.) 

8a  Set- Asides— July  17.  1981. 

Small  Purchases. — Aufrust  1.  1981. 

Modifications  to  existlnt;  contracts  will  be 
awarded  as  scheduled.  If  there  are  any  con- 
tracts modifications  which  have  not  been 
scheduled,  please  submit  that  Information 
bv  June  IB.  1081  to  the  Contract  Scheduling 
TTnIt  In  the  Office  of  Director.  OPAM.  so  that 
the  procurement  operatlne  branches  may 
Include  them  in  their  scheduled  workload 
for  the  rest  of  the  flscal  year. 


The  Contract  Scheduling  Unit  Is  located 
In  ROB-3.  room  5680.  If  there  are  questions 
please  contact  Mary  Mozlngo  of  the  Contract 
Scheduling  Unit  at  245-8604. 

Frederick  A.  Wnx. 

(Memorandum] 

Washington.  D.C. 

January  26, 1981. 
To  All  Education  Executive  Officers. 
From  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Procurement 

and  Assistance  Management. 
Subject  Request-for-Proposals  Cut-Off  Date. 
This  is  to  notify  you  that  no  Request-for- 
Proposal  for  services  will  have  a  closing  date 
after  June  1,  1981. 

In  order  for  this  office,  working  with  Pro- 
gram offices  to  complete  the  Contract  Evalua- 
tion Process  and  the  Education  Audit  Agency 
to  conduct  Pre-Award  Audits  In  accordance 
with  Federal  Procurement  Regulations, 
June  1.  1981,  will  be  the  closing  date  for 
all  competitive  procurements. 

No  RPP  will  close  after  June  1.  1981. 
You  should  alert  all  of  your  Program  Staff 
to  this  cut-off  date  and  encourage  them  to 
meet  It.  Better  to  be  rushed  now  than  sorry 
later. 

Frederick  A.  Wiu,. 

[  Memorandum  ] 
U.S.  Department  or  Edttcation. 

September  21.  1981. 
To  Ralph  Olmo,  Controller. 
From  Frederick  A.  Will.  Director.  Office  of 
Procurement    and    Assistance    Manage- 
ment. 
Subject  The  Dollars  to  be  Awarded  for  the 
Remainder  of  Fiscal  Year  1981  as  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1981. 
The  dollars  to  be  awarded  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981  are: 

OPAM  branch  chief  Dollar  amount 

Bragg   (OSKR8) $18,982,503 

Getreu  (OPE) 8.230.740 

Hazard    (OERI)-.. 16.588.023 

Malmone  (OBE/ESE/OAZ/ 

ASM) 27.238.921 

Muscar    (ADP) 46.226.123 

Total 117.264.310 

Attached  is  a  listing  of  the  individual  con- 
tracts by  contract  branch  and  contract  spe- 
cialist. 

If  you  have  any  questions  contact  Mary 
Mozlngo  at  246-8160. 

The  Secretaet. 
Washinijton.  DC.  September  30.  1981. 
Hon.  David  Stockman. 

Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  Tills  Is  to  advise  you 
of  actions  taken  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation pursuant  to  the  moratorium  on  pub- 
lications and  audio-visual  productions  es- 
tablished by  OMB  Bulletin  81-16. 

In  accordance  with  the  Bulletin,  this  De- 
partment submitted  to  OMB  on  July  15, 1981 
a  proposed  control  syst«n  for  monitoring 


ipendlng  on  publications  and  audlo-vUual 
productions.  The  proposed  system  was  re- 
jected by  OMB  In  a  memorandum  of  August 
26.  1981.  The  memorandum  directed  us  to 
resubmit  a  control  system  and  cost  exhibit 
and  to  maintain  the  moratorium  In  effect  on 
new  activities  in  these  areas,  pending  ap- 
proval of  the  revised  control  system.  Since 
the  moratorium  went  into  effect  April  20, 
1981,  we  have  fully  compiled  with  Its  terma, 
and  we  are  now  engaged  In  preparing  a  re- 
vised control  system  for  submission  to  OMB. 

Even  without  a  flnally  approved  control 
system,  we  have  acted  to  cancel  several  con- 
tracts or  components  of  contrasts  Involving 
printing  or  audio-visual  activities.  (These 
savings  are  listed  at  Tab  A.)  We  have  taken 
these  actions  to  implement  the  purposes  of 
the  OMB  Bulletin  In  those  cases  where  we 
had  the  legal  authority  to  decline  to  obli- 
gate funds. 

However,  we  have  found  It  necessary  to 
make  other  awards  involving  printing  and 
audio-visual  activities  purs'j:«nt  to  the  ex- 
emption authority  granted  In  the  Bulletin, 
(lliese  awards  are  listed  at  Tab  B.)  All  of 
these  awards  were  made  because  It  was  deter- 
mined that  they  Involved  essential  services  or 
that  failure  to  award  them  would  have  made 
the  Department  vulnerable  to  charges  of  Ille- 
gal Impoundment  of  funds.  As  the  Bulletin 
Itself  Indicates,  reductions  In  expenditures  of 
appropriated  funds  resulting  from  the  mora- 
torium are  subject  to  the  repK)rtlng  require- 
ments for  rescissions  or  deferrals  under  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

If  this  Department  had  been  aware  earlier 
in  the  flscal  year  that  the  moratorium  would 
remain  in  effect  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
we  believe  that  we  would  have  l>een  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  further  savings  in  publications 
and  audio-visual  costs  by  submitting  rescis- 
sion messages  or  reprogrammlng  requests. 
However,  given  the  timing  for  action  on  our 
control  system,  neither  a  rescission  message 
nor  a  reprogrammlng  request  was  possible  for 
funds  that  will  lapse  on  September  30. 

Therefore — to  avoid  an  Illegal  Impound- 
ment of  funds  and  pursuant  to  paragraph  6  J 
and  k  of  the  Bulletin — we  determined  that  It 
was  necessary  to  award  contracts  Involving 
publications  or  audio-visual  activities  In 
those  cases  where  the  contract  was  explicitly 
provided  for  In  an  authorization  or  appro- 
priations law  or  In  the  budget  Justification 
or  legislative  history  of  an  appropriation,  or 
where  the  contract  represented  a  significant 
proportion  of  an  appropriation  line  Item. 

Although,  as  Indicated  above,  we  might 
have  saved  additional  funds  with  more  time. 
I  should  also  note  that  almost  all  of  the  con- 
tracts awarded  fall  outside  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  President's  April  20  memo- 
randum and  the  OMB  Bulletin.  These  con- 
tracts are  not  for  public  relations,  publicity, 
or  advertising,  but  rather  are  awarded  with 
funds  under  program  authorizing  statutes  to 
carry  out  programmatic  purposes. 
Sincerely. 

T.  R.  Bell. 


TABIE  A.-C0NTRACT5  AND  POBllCATinNS  NOT  FUNDED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
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Ar' 


PROJECT  TITLE 

Sljff  rtevelootnent  snrt  fTn»h«m»tics  oroblem  solving    Basic  skilli  JlOn  >■ 

Oparalion  of  title  1  ESEA  evaluation  iKhnical  assist-    Titlel        V' 

ance  centers  (6  oroiects).  

Project  manacement  and  evaluation   competencies 

•or  Indian  vocational  education  project  admin-    Vocational  education.  .  25  Or 

istrators. 
Strateries  for  linkini  vocational  education  propams 

to  tribal  economic  development  plans.  do 6  000 

Campairi  to   promote  technician  education   and  " ' 

-l?!".'."*-  .  .      .     .      ....  PuWicaffairj 95.000 

Critical  television  viewintskills Edrtech_  125  000 


Profram/office 


Ainovirt 


PUBLICATIONS 

"urceGuide:Emplo»ment  of  the  Handicapped OSERS W,032 

ifelntirhts:  promising Stretejies in  Hifh  School    OSERS...f 11,000 

Sp^isl  Education. 

'"ctorv  of  Postsecondary  Schools  with  Oceupi- 

♦ionsl  Prpriiin^.  NCES 32,000 

■■'pi^cf^  in  Progress Vocational  education 29,500 

Research  reports, tuidebooks, etc. (14 publications)..  NIE 36,000 
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ProrMii/effic* 


AMMIrt' 


CONTRACTS 

T«diflic«l  tsilttinct  to  SEA's  ind  LEA'i  in  tlM  um 

ol    ippropiitt*    tKhnototical    alUrnativn    In 

>p«ci<l  tdiKttion  Mfvict  (Mllvtii. 
Cuniculum  dtvttopment  tor  social   bttiaviot  (3 

niifdi). 
Pfonuaa  for  improvemtnt  of  Mcondar;  tchool 

proframini  for  handicapptd  students  (6  awards). 
Antf  p«s  of  difKtion  sorvict  and  dtvatopmint  of 

information  pKka|C. 
Educational   madia   production   projact  for   Uia 

htarini  impairad. 
Instructional   madia   production   projact  for  tha 

savaraly  handicapped. 
Closarlooli 

Educational  dcvatopmant  cantor— Woman's  educa- 
tional equitf. 
Raadini  is  fundamental 


Asaessment  of  State-administered  proframs  of  the 

Adult  Education  Act 
Set-up  and  processini  of  1910  national  vocational 

education  data  sfstem. 


OSERS J9SO,000 

(7.600) 
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■  AV-puMications  portion  of  contract  is  shown  in  parentitesis,  if  different  from  total  amount  of  contract 


As  my  colleagues  will  note,  the  Con- 
troller for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  informed  on  September  21, 1981, 
that  $117  million  earmarked  for  con- 
tracts remained  to  be  awarded  before 
September  30. 

This  amounts  to  over  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  $187  million  contract  dol- 
lars the  Department  of  Education  ex- 
pects to  spend  this  year.  Included  in  the 
$117  million  is  $10  million  worth  of 
contracts  that  were  initiated  after  cut- 
off dates  established  by  the  Department 
of  Education  to  avoid  the  problems  of 
yearend  spending. 

This  situation  is  imconscionable.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  many  valuable  projects 
will  be  funded  in  the  final  hectic  days 
at  Education.  But  I  also  do  not  doubt 
that  many  unnecessary  projects  will  re- 
ceive funding. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber, I  chaired  a  subcommittee  during  the 
last  Congress  that  examined  contract- 
ing procedures  in  various  Government 
agencies.  The  type  of  yearend  spending 
currently  underway  at  the  Department 
of  Education  magnifies  the  many  abuses 
we  found. 

For  example.  Government  officials  in- 
volved in  last  minute  contract  awards 
are  often  forced  to  use  shortcuts  that 
waste  money.  These  include  noncompeti- 
tive or  sole-souroed  contract  awards, 
contract  modifications  for  tasks  not  in- 
cluded in  original  contracts,  incremental 
funding  of  existing  contracts  beyond  cur- 
rent needs,  omission  of  pre-award  sur- 
veys, omission  of  cost/price  analyses,  and 
omission  of  documentation  justifying 
negotiation. 

In  addition,  the  hectic  pace  set  by 
yearend  spending  prohibits  the  check 
and  balance  between  agency  program 
officials  and  agency  contract  officials. 
Complex  contract  laws,  regulations  and 
guidelines  have  been  written  to  assure 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  Government 
are  served  at  a  fair  price.  Without  ade- 
quate time  to  review  contract  proposals, 
contract  officials  are  unable  to  a.ssure 
that  manes  spent  on  contracts  will  be 
spent  effectivdy. 


Yearend  spending  has  developed  as  an 
implicit  philosophy  in  government  that 
all  available  funds  must  be  spent  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  time  that 
philosophy  was  changed. 

In  addition,  I  obtained  yesterday  a 
copy  of  a  September  30, 1981,  letter  from 
Secretary  Bell  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  David  Stockman.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  letter  notifies  Mr.  Stockman  that 
the  Department  of  Education  is  Ufting 
the  moratoriimi  on  Government  publica- 
tions and  audiovisual  materials  set  by 
President  Reagan  last  April. 

Attached  to  the  letter  is  the  list  of 
contracts  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion apparently  awarded  yesterday.  I 
have  instructed  my  staff  to  try  and 
obtain  a  clearer  plctive  of  Just  what 
each  of  these  contracts  is  buying. 

I  am  concerned  that  last  minute  deci- 
sionmaldng  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayer 
millions  of  dollars  without  adequate 
justification. 

I  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  review  all  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  Education  during 
September  1981. 

INTZSE8T   RATES   AITD   ROTTSINC   IirDTTSnT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  raise  at  this  point 
something  that  every  U.S.  Senator  has 
talked  about  over  the  past  few  months — 
high  interest  rates  sund  their  devastating 
effect  on  the  economy. 

The  economy  in  Montana  is  probably 
little  different  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States — particularly  Northern  States — 
in  that  our  businesses  are  hungry  for 
capital,  but  cannot  afford  the  prohibitive 
interest  rates  now  being  charged  for  bor- 
rowing this  capital.  Not  a  day  goes  by 
when  I  do  not  have  some  contswt  with  a 
Montana  businessman  who  is  either  going 
under  or  is  about  to  go  under.  This  can- 
not continue,  but  somehow  it  does. 

I  do  not  make  these  statements  for 
political  reasons.  I  make  them  because 
I  believe  we  have  to  act  ifi  a  bipartisan 
way  to  do  something  about  these'  high 
interest  rates  before  we  discover  that 
the  cure  for  the  inflation  is  worse  than 
the  disease. 


I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rxcohd  at 
this  point  three  articles  that  appeared 
this  week  in  the  Washington  Post.  These 
in-depth  reports  on  the  personal  impacts 
that  high  interest  rates  are  having  on 
homebuilders  were  prepared  by  Howie 
Kurtz  and  Lewis  Simons,  two  reporters 
who  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  docu- 
menting the  personal  tragedy  and  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  problems  that 
high  interest  rates  are  having  on  the 
housing  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  27,  1981] 

HOT7SIKO  MAKKET  SINKS  INTO  "DEEP  TROUBLE" 

(By  Howie  Kurtz  and  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

The  buying,  building  and  selling  of  houses, 
depressed  for  at  least  a  year  Ijeneath  the 
sheer  weight  of  mounting  Interest  rates,  ap- 
pears to  be  sliding  Into  virtually  imprece- 
dented  economic  decline. 

The  high  cost  of  borrowing  money  already 
has  swept  most  Washington-area  residents 
out  of  the  housing  market  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Bankruptcies  among  builders  are  on 
the  Increase,  bousing  starts  are  down,  entire 
subdivisions  are  standing  idle  and  virtually 
no  mortgage  loans  are  being  made  at  the 
current  market  rate  of  more  than  19  percent. 

Instead,  builders,  developers  and  most 
average  homeowners  have  been  forced  to  do 
what  the  bankers  cannot,  which  is  to  sub- 
sidize mortgage  loans  for  their  buyers  with 
thousands  of  dollars  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
But  most  housing  professionals  say  these 
people  already  have  strained  their  resources 
to  the  limit,  raising  the  specter  of  collapse 
for  a  major  segment  of  both  the  local  and 
national  economy. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  many  builders  aren't 
building,  realtors  aren't  selling,  title  com- 
panies aren't  closing,"  said  William  P.  Sin- 
clair, president  of  Perpetual  American 
Savings  and  Loan,  the  are«'s  largest,  which 
Just  laid  off  38  loan  ofllcers  because  there 
wasn't  anything  for  them  to  do. 

At  a  recent  meeting  In  Boston.  Michael 
Sumlchrast.  chief  economist  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  advised  the 
1.700  members  of  his  board  to  get  out  of  the 
home-building  business,  at  least  for  the  next 
six  months.  "The  bottom  line  Is  a  disaster," 
Sumlchrast.  an  acknowledged  pessimist,  said 
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in  an  interview.  "We're  In  trouble.  We're  In 
deep  trouble." 

The  mortgage  squeeze  baa  taken  Its  toll 
on  thousands  of  people  like  Wendy  Abraham. 
The  young  Silver  Spring  wonian  said  that 
when  she  and  her  husband.  Richard,  decided 
to  have  a  child,  they  effectively  forfeited 
their  chance  to  buy  a  house. 

"It's  just  horrible,"  she  said.  "Does  it 
have  to  be  a  tossup  between  having  a  house 
and  having  a  child?" 

There  are  pockets  of  optimism.  Pederal 
Housing  Commissioner  Philip  D.  Winn,  the 
Reagan  administration's  chief  housmg 
spokesman,  insists,  for  example,  that  the 
Industry  Is  a  cyclical  one  that  will  t>ounce 
back.  "There  Is  not  a  housing  crisis  today." 
he  said  In  an  interview.  "My  crystal  l>all  tells 
me  we  can  look  for  a  real  drop  in  interest 
rates  by  the  spring  of  '82."  He  said  he  meant 
rates  would  be  "In  the  area  of  14  or  15 
percent." 

But  Herman  J.  Smith,  a  Port  Worth  de- 
veloper who  is  president  of  the  123,000-mem- 
ber  home  builders'  association,  responded  to 
Winn's  prediction  by  saying:  "TTiat  [ratej- 
would  be  a  disaster  for  93  percent  of  the 
home  buyers  in  America  today." 

Moreover,  the  Reagan  administration's 
tight  money  policies  have  convinced  many 
bankers  and  builders  that  Interest  rates  will 
not  fall  for  at  least  another  year.  By  then, 
they  reason,  many  more  businesses  will  go 
broke. 

While  mortgage  money  Is  scarce,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  depressing  statistics: 

The  number  of  new  slngle-famUy  homes 
sold  In  the  Washington  area  dropped  from 
5.168  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1979  to 
3.638  for  the  same  period  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  Housing  Data  Reports,  a  local  market 
research  firm.  The  biggest  dry  spell  came  In 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  as  sales  of  all 
new  homes,  town  houses  and  condominiums 
fell  from  5,054  last  year  to  2.677  this  year. 

Resales  of  existing  homes  in  the  area  fell 
from  a  peak  of  37,302  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1978  to  22.101  for  the  same  period 
this  year,  a  41  percent  decline.  In  August 
alone,  there  were  Just  slightly  more  than 
half  as  many  resales  as  in  August  1979.  a  fall 
from  4,371  to  2.357. 

The  supply  of  unsold  condominium  apart- 
ments here  Jumped  from  2.710  units  in  Jime 
1980  to  6.250  last  June,  a  major  backlog  in 
what  was  once  the  area's  hottest-selling  r-om- 
modlty.  In  the  District  alone,  the  number  of 
new  condos  brought  on  the  market  each 
month  dropped  from  412  last  year  to  121  this 
year. 

Perpetual  American  was  processing  76  new 
mortgages  last  month,  compared  with  350 
m  June  1979,  The  total  amount  of  mortgage 
money  loaned  by  Perpetual  has  plummeted 
from  »209  million  in  1979  to  »48  mUllon  so 
far  this  year. 

New  mortgage  commitments  made  by  sav- 
ings and  loan  firms  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  first  eight  months  of  1981  were 
down  by  nearly  $7  billion  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Nationally,  new  home  sales  are  down  to 
an  annual  rate  of  420.000  units,  or  only  one- 
half  of  a  good  housing  year. 

Housing  starts  in  August  plunged  34  per- 
cent compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  the  third  lowest  level  since  World  War 
n.  This  dropped  the  annual  figure  for  new 
construction  to  937.000  units,  the  first  time 
this  year  that  housing  starts  have  slipped 
below  the  psychological  benchmark  of  cr.s 
million  a  year. 

Home  builders  already  are  going  broke 
at  an  unprecedented  rate:  In  August  alone, 
there  was  a  42  percent  increase  in  birk- 
ruptcles  and  a  63  percent  increase  In  busi- 
ness failures. 


These  developments  have  chUled  the  long- 
overheated  Washington  real  estate  market, 
as  the  success  stories  that  filled  the  :x)Ck- 
tail  party  circuit  In  the  mid-1970s  have  given 
way  to  tales  of  woe  and  frustration.  The 
average  value  of  local  properties  Increased 
Just  6  percent  last  year— and  actually  de- 
creased In  some  parts  of  the  city — a  far  cry 
from  the  double-digit  appreciation  rates  that 
once  made  real  estate  such  an  irresistible 
proposition  for  so  many. 

But  it  Is  the  personal  Impact  of  the  mort- 
gage squeeze  that  often   is  most   telling. 

Jark  Meverson,  34.  has  been  trvlng  to  sell 
hla  ttaree-bedroom  Capitol  Hill  town  bouse 
for  more  than  a  year.  But  although  he  has 
offered  to  provide  some  of  the  financing  him- 
self and  has  gradually  dropped  the  price — 
from  8245.000  to  «237.500.  then  to  $227,500 
and  finally  to  $219.500 — no  one  has  offered  to 
buy  it. 

"This  whole  thing  has  prevented  me  from 
moving  forward  with  my  life."  said  Meyer- 
son,  wlio  has  since  moved  to  Philadelphia 
to  Join  a  law  firm  there.  "At  the  Interest 
rate  I  bought  the  house  for  (10^  percent], 
a  couple  with  two  good  salariee  from  gov- 
ernment Jobs  could  have  affmded  it.  Now 
they  couldn't  handle  It." 

Six  weeks  ago  Meyerson  gave  up,  puUed 
the  house  off  the  market  and  rented  it  out. 
Then  he  and  his  wife  bouglit  a  far  more 
modest  townhouse  in  Philadelphia  than  they 
had  originally  planned. 

"Because  we  couldn't  sell  the  house  In 
UC  we  ended  up  living  in  an  apartment 
far  longer  than  we  wanted  to,  and  we  weren't 
able  to  buy  the  kind  of  lai^  house  here 
that  we  oould  live  in  for  20  years."  he  aald. 
"It's  a  real  pain  in  the  neck  having  all  your 
equity  tied  up." 

Stanley  and  Ann  Hamilton  started  pack- 
ing their  prized  china  and  crystal  last  De- 
cemtjer  when  they  found  a  buyer  for  their 
71 -year -old  row  house  on  Cathedral  Aveaue 
NW.  Hamilton,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  then  signed 
a  contract  for  a  model  home  in  Pairfax  Coun- 
ty to  be  closer  to  his  ofBoe,  wtilcb  was 
moving  to  Virginia. 

But  the  wealthy  consultant  wtao  arranged 
to  buy  their  home  loot  his  financing,  and 
Hamilton  was  forced  to  beck  out  of  the 
Virginia  deal.  Over  the  next  few  montAis. 
Hamilton  signed  three  more  contracts  for 
his  five-bedroom  rambler,  only  to  have  one 
buyer  drop  out  and  the  other  two  reje(?ted 
by  the  banks. 

The  discouraged  lobbyist  dropped  his 
price  from  $226,000  to  $200,000,  offered  a 
third  trust  himself  at  15  percent  interest, 
and  finaUy  sold  the  hotise  last  week.  "We 
consumed  a  few  bottles  of  booze  that  night," 
said  Hamilton,  who  now  has  two  months 
to  find  a  house  \n  Virginia.  "We  Just  dldnt 
want  to  get  excited  about  a  new  hoiise  and 
have  it  fall  through  again." 

[PrcHn  the  Washington  Posit,  Sept.  27,  1981] 

High  Cost  of  Borrowing  Is  Killing  Dream 

OF  Home   Ownership 

Some  people  can't  afford  to  wait.  Charlotte 
Hall  thought  her  housing  troubles  were  over 
in  June  when  she  sold  her  house  in  Spring- 
field and  bought  a  much  larger  four-bedroom 
home  in  a  newly  evolving  subdivision  In 
Btirke.  But  she  lost  her  Job  when  The  Wash- 
ington Star  folded,  has  been  forced  to  move 
out  of  town  and  Is  scrambling  to  sell  her 
house  in  a  far  more  depressed  market  than 
the  one  she  encountered  Just  three  months 
ago. 

"The  only  people  who  are  trying  to  sell  a 
house  in  this  market  are  crazy,"  said  the 
young  newspaper  editor,  who  is  moving  with 
her  husband  and  their  S-year-old  son  to 
take  a  Job  at  Newsday,  but  doesn't  know 
whether  she  can  buy  a  house  In  Long  Is- 


land. "Otir  bouse  has  t>een  aa  the  market 
for  five  weeks  and  no  one  Is  looking.  My  r«al 
estate  agent  told  me  everyone  is  sitting 
aroimd  her  office  waiting  for  the  phone  to 
ring." 

The  builder  at  HaU's  Southport  develop- 
ment. Coetaln  of  Washington  Inc.,  is  facing 
a  similar  dilemma:  trying  to  unload  14  of 
35  houses  built  so  far  In  the  $150,000  rai^e. 
These  houses  are  intended  for  the  broad 
range  of  middle-class  buyers  who  untU  re- 
cently formed  the  backbone  of  Washington's 
lucrative  housing  market.  But  it  is  these 
people  who  have,  for  the  first  time,  been 
priced  out  of  the  market. 

"It's  the  people  in  the  middle  of  the  mar- 
ket who  are  suffering,  the  great  middle  cla»," 
said  Sinclair,  the  aggressive,  35-year-old 
president  at  Perpetual.  '"Hie  guy  in  Patrfas 
with  a  wife  and  three  kids  who  wants  to 
buy  a  $175,000  bouse,  be  can't  qualify.  He's 
working,  his  wife  is  working  and  they're 
not  making  it." 

The  danger  signs  are  everywhere: 

A  sales  agent  with  one  of  the  area's  largest 
and  most  successful  condominium  developers 
was  shocked  to  find  that  her  paycheck 
twiuiced  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Long  and  Foster,  one  of  the  area's  largest 
realty  firms,  reports  that  its  sales  in  August 
dropped  17  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year.  "We're  staying  alive  through  creative 
financing,"  said  P.  Wesley  Foster,  the  firm's 
pre8ldent."If  not  for  that  we'd  be  fiat  out  of 
business.  It  would  be  a  nightmare." 

"There's  never  been  a  time  when  so  many 
houses  stayed  on  the  market  for  so  long," 
said  Wally  Adamson,  a  manager  with  the 
Shannon  and  Luchs  realty  firm.  "On  Sun- 
days these  people  used  to  t>e  out  looking. 
There's  a  fear  psychosis  out  there." 

Some  realty  agents,  brushing  aside  the 
Utest  atatlstlca,  insist  that  this  Is  actually 
the  l>est  time  to  find  bargains.  "The  high  in- 
terest rates  also  make  It  a  good  time  to  buy 
a  home  because  you're  not  paying  full  mar- 
ket price,"  said  Helen  Hubbell.  regional  vice 
president  for  Merrill  Lynch  Realty-Chrls 
Coile  Inc.  "If  Interest  rates  do  drop,  the  mar- 
ket's going  to  be  unt>ellevable  and  well  prob- 
ably have  a  big  increase  in  the  price  of 
homes." 

Others  are  not  as  sanguine.  Twenty-three 
years  ago.  Phyllis  Tobln  became  the  first  sales 
person  at  Sterling  RadcIllTe  Real  Estate  in 
Olney.  Now  she  is  the  last  remaining  partner 
and  is  closing  down  the  company. 

The  latest  downturn  convinced  her  two 
partners  they  could  make  more  money  in 
other  lines  of  work.  One  is  going  into  adver- 
tising, the  other  becoming  a  manager  for  a 
large  corporation. 

"If  the  market  had  l>een  tMX>ming,  I  could 
have  attracted  a  new  sales  manager  and  new 
salesmen."  Tobln  said.  "But  I  didn't  want  to 
do  it  all  myself.  I  can  go  work  for  another 
company  with  fewer  headaches." 

As  the  breadwinner  for  her  large  family. 
Tobln  tried  to  keep  the  firm  going,  even  as 
her  own  sales  dropped  by  more  than  half. 
"Now  when  you  get  a  customer,  you  put  your 
hand  around  his  neck  and  put  your  foot  on 
his  chest  and  sell  him  something."  she  said. 
But  even  this  aggressive  attitude  failed  to 
halt  the  downsllde. 

"I've  seen  any  number  of  bankruptcies  and 
I'm  sure  more  are  just  around  the  comer." 
said  Edward  R.  Carr.  a  developer  with  12 
subdivisions  in  Northern  Virginia,  who  is 
not  renlaclng  his  employes  as  they  leave.  "If 
this  kind  of  market  continues  for  another 
six  months.  I'm  sure  there'll  be  a  real  spate 
of  failures." 

Some  builders  already  have  run  out  of 
rope.  Chet  Cowan  has  survived  several  eco- 
nomic downturns  during  his  20  years  as  a 
Washington  builder,  "but  this  is  absolutely 
the  worst  one — no  comparison."  Now  his  firm. 
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Cow«n  and  Hodgklns.  baa  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Cowan  was  in  the  midst  of  developing  a 
49-lot  subdivision  near  Potomac  when  bis 
luck  ran  out.  "We  ran  into  a  cash-flow  prob- 
lem," he  said.  "When  you're  paying  2  percent 
over  prime  on  oonstrucllon  loans,  you've  got 
to  move  a  lot  of  houses  fast." 

In  the  current  climate.  It's  little  wonder 
that  many  homeowners  are  becoming  re- 
luctant landlords.  After  trying  to  sell  their 
three-bedroom  house  on  Constitution  Avenue 
NE  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Frank  and  Judy 
Prunella  decided  to  move  out  and  rent  the 
place  to  a  White  House  aide  who  came  to 
town  with  the  Reagan  administration. 

The  White  House  staffer  liked  the  house 
so  much  he  decided  to  buy  It,  but  as  the 
long-awaited  settlement  grew  closer,  he 
found  that  he  couldn't  sell  the  condominium 
he  left  behind  in  California  and  had  to  back 
out  of  the  deal.  He  la  still  renting  the  tl35,- 
000  house,  and  the  Prunellas  are  ^tlll  trying 
to  sen  It. 

"It's  really  the  pits,"  Judy  Prunella  said. 
"It's  hard  to  get  anyone  Into  the  house  be- 
cause people  have  been  scared  off.  The  rent 
doesn't  even  come  close  to  covering  our  pay- 
ments." 

As  the  damage  to  the  housing  industry  In- 
tenslfles,  businesses  and  services  tied  to 
housing  are  feeling  the  Impact  In  growing 
numbers.  And  few  expect  any  relief  until,  or 
unless,  mortgage  rates  drop  appreciably. 

David  M.  Jones,  a  respected  Investment 
economist  In  New  York,  says  that  while  the 
housing  Industry  Is  resilient  and  can  recover. 
It  Is  likely  to  remain  depressed  through  all 
of  1983. 

"The  mortgage  market  as  we  knew  It  Is. 
essentially,  dead,"  he  said.  "The  30-year, 
fixed-rate  mortgage  has  burned  many  savings 
and  loan  institutions  to  death.  It's  got  to  be 
replaced  by  the  variable  rate  mortgage.  The 
golden  age  of  housing  was  the  TOs.  The  '80s 
will  be  Impaired  by  maor  shifts  in  the  forms 
of  financing." 

And  what  does  all  this  mean  for  those  who 
still  hope  to  have  a  home  of  their  own? 

"Toung  couples  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  Mommv  and  Daddy  a  little  lonirer." 
Jones  said.  "Their  dream  of  moving  Into  that 
cute  little  cottaee,  all  freshly  nalnted.  car- 
peted and  furnished.  Is  eolne  to  be  nut  off. 
Mom,  apple  pie  and  houslni;  made  this  coun- 
try tick  for  years.  No  more." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  28.  19811 
HoxrsiNG  Slump  Spskads  Its  Misebt 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons  and  Howie  Kurtz) 

The  lumber  industry,  with  dozens  of  mills 
shutting  down  every  week  and  thousands  of 
workers  losing  their  Jobs.  Is  being  devastated 
by  the  slump  in  home  building. 

One  million  construction  workers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  laid  off  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Savings  and  loan  associations,  mortgage  in- 
surance firms  and  title  companies  are  dis- 
missing employes  for  lack  of  work. 

And  waiting  lists  for  public  housing  proj- 
ects in  Washington  have  swelled  dramatically 
with  poor  people  who  have  no  place  else  to 
Uve. 

Prom  lumber  mills  to  furniture  makers, 
from  lawyers  to  moving  firms,  from  carpen- 
ters to  diTwall  contractors  and.  ultimately, 
for  anyone  who  dreams  of  buying  a  hoiise, 
high  interest  rates  and.  scarce  mortgage 
money  are  unleasing  a  broadening  wave  of 
anguish  through  the  area  and  the  nation. 

"There  is  a  ripple  effect  that  hits  the  peo- 
ple who  make  carpeting,  wallpaper,  furniture, 
silverware,  draperies,  even  the  guy  in  Michi- 
gan who  makes  spare  parts  for  a  heat  pump." 
said  William  P  Sinclair,  president  of  Perpet- 
ual American  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
the  area's  largest  mortgafre  company.  "The 
housing  industry  affects  23  percent  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  You're  damned  right  we're  cry- 
ing the  blues." 


Nowhere  has  this  ripple  effect  hit  with 
more  force  than  in  the  lumber  Industry.  Vet- 
eran lumbermen  in  Virginia,  where  forest 
products  generate  •2.8  billion  a  yoai  and  cre- 
ate employment  for  80.000  workers — making 
It  one  of  the  largest  private  sources  of  em- 
ployment m  the  state — say  they  see  only  hard 
times  for  at  least  another  year. 

"We  trimmed  back  to  three  days'  work  six 
weeks  ago,"  said  Mac  Butler,  manager  of  the 
Butler  Lumber  Co.  in  Chase  City  in  southern 
Virginia.  "We  normally  employ  about  200 
workers,  but  we've  had  to  let  about  100  go. 
My  father  started  this  business  45  years  ago 
and  this  is  the  worst  I  can  remember." 

A  lumber  industry  leader,  A.  Milton  Whit- 
ing, president  of  the  National  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Association,  recently  told  President  Rea- 
gan In  a  letter  that  "a  sizable  portion  of  the 
lumber  Industry  is  approaching  extinction. 
This  Is  the  most  serious  crisis  our  Industry 
has  faced  in  nearly  50  years." 

And  one  of  Reagan's  closest  allies  in  the 
Industry,  Peter  Murphy,  who  is  being  consid- 
ered for  appointment  as  ambassador  to  Ire- 
land, said  his  own  lumber  company  in  Port- 
land. Ore.,  has  been  on  a  four-day  schedule 
for  the  last  six  weeks  and  has  laid  off  60 
workers. 

A  number  of  lumber  companies  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest  have  closed  down, 
and  the  Impact  on  the  small  towns  that  rely 
on  them  was  "Just  as  though  a  light  had  been 
switched  off,"  Murphy  said.  "There's  no  doubt 
that  the  Industry  is  in  dire  straits,  and  it's 
all  due  to  high  interest  rates." 

Murphy  said,  however,  that  he  had  great 
faith  that  the  administration's  economic 
policies  would  soon  produce  "a  major  im- 
provement, in  which  rates  will  be  in  a  steady 
down  pattern  in  the  next  five  to  sis  months. 
When  we  get  mortgage  rates  back  to  the 
llVi-  to  13-percent  bracket,  people  will  be 
able  to  buy  houses  again — and  they  will  buy." 

But  many  people  in  other  businesses  linked 
both  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  ailing 
housing  industry  are  far  less  confident.  In 
fact,  some  bankers  say  that  the  limited  num- 
ber of  loans  still  being  made  is  intended 
mainly  to  save  both  lenders  and  borrowers 
from  a  wave  of  costly  foreclosures. 

"We're  stUl  seeing  some  'forced'  mortgage 
activity  because  loans  are  being  made  below 
market  rate."  said  Thomas  J.  Owen,  Per- 
petual American's  chairman.  "This  is  being 
done  because  a  developer  may  be  in  Jeopardy 
of  bankruptcy  and  it's  not  in  the  lending  in- 
stitution's interest  to  let  this  happen."  he 
said.  "But  once  the  product  is  off  the  shelves, 
the  number  of  loans  will  drop  dramatically." 

The  consequences  are  most  keenly  felt 
among  those  who  swing  the  hanuners  and 
lay  the  bricks.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  4,000  local  construction  workers  lost 
their  Jobs,  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Council  of  Oovemments  reports.  While  union 
ofBcials  here  say  their  members  are  being 
kept  busy  by  the  booming  ofllce-buildlng 
market.  It  Is  the  nonunion  workers  who  are 
becuing  the  brunt. 

"It's  cut  my  work  in  half."  said  David 
Kreh.  a  drywall  contractor  in  Silver  Spring. 
"All  my  builders  are  Jtist  sitting  there  and 
they  aren't  btilldlng  any  more.  I  can  see  the 
writing  OD.  the  wall.  In  another  month  we're 
going  to  be  in  big  trouble." 

"It's  really  taken  its  bite  on  us.  too,"  said 
Oene  Comett,  who  has  cut  the  crew  of  his 
RodcvlUe  excavation  firm  from  24  to  10.  "We 
get  a  contract  for  25  hoiises  and  they  build 
three  or  four  at  a  time.  It's  really  a  panic 
right  now." 

"Everyone  I  talk  to  says  they  can't  last 
much  longer,"  said  Gary  Balaamo.  president 
of  BuUt-Rite  Builders,  a  scaAw  firm  in  Rock- 
vllle.  "We  hold  an  open  house  and  maybe 
one  or  two  people  come  out.  If  this  thing 
doesn't  turn  around  within  the  next  six 
months.  I  cant  nuJce  it." 

"Obviously  if  nobody's  buying  houses, 
we're  not  going  to  be  moving  anyone  Into 


them,"  added  Bemle  Secrlst,  vice  president 
of   Beltway    Movers   Associates. 

Some  have  already  lost  their  Jobs.  Jack 
Eye.  26,  was  let  go  by  AC&R  Insulation  Oo. 
last  week,  sind  this  time  it's  expected  to  last 
far  longer  than  the  week-long  layoffs  of  the 
past.  "They  don't  even  know  when  111  be 
able  to  go  back  to  work,"  the  four-year  vet- 
eran said.  "They  a«ad  the  next  time  I  come  in 
there,  some  other  people  mi^t  be  laid  off, 
too. 

"No  other  insulation  companies  are  hiring, 
and  I've  got  bills  for  rent  and  food,"  said  Eye, 
who  lives  In  Landover  Hills.  I'll  have  to  look 
for  another  kind  of  Job.  I  Just  had  an  inter- 
view for  a  warehouse  Job  with  Safeway." 

Even  lawyers  haven't  been  Unmune.  Ber- 
nelce  Naylor  at  Attorneys  Title  Corp.  In  D.C. 
said  the  firm  is  currently  handling  318  title 
searches,  compared  with  510  at  this  time  last 
year.  What's  more.  Naylor  said,  the  firm  Just 
laid  off  two  employeee  and  is  wasting  "many, 
many  hours"  on  title  searches  for  buyers  who 
ultimately  dont  qualify  for  financing — 
which  means  the  firm  doesnt  get  paid. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  Im- 
portance of  bousing  to  the  financial  markets. 
Perhaps  no  other  business,  except  automobile 
manufacturing  can  send  tremors  into  so 
many  segments  of  the  economy  when  Inter- 
est rates  become  volatile.  For  example,  the 
Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Association 
(Fannie  Mae),  which  buys  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  mortgages  from  lenders  and  sells 
debt  obligations  to  private  Investors,  is  the 
nation's  second  largest  borrower,  after  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Tlcor  Mortgage  Insurance  Oo.  of  DC.  a 
firm  that  insures  mortgages  in  which  the 
downpayment  is  20  percent  or  lees,  also  is 
feeling  the  strain.  The  sky-high  Interest  rates 
have  forced  most  home  buyers  to  make  larger 
downpayments  so  they  can  qualify  for  smaller 
loans — and  that  means  fewer  mortgages  for 
Tlow  to  Insure.  

"It's  kind  of  tough  for  me  because  I  work 
mainly  on  commission,"  said  Kathy  Stemler, 
an  account  executive  with  the  firm.  "My 
business  Is  down  about  SO  percent,  and  in 
the  next  few  months  It'll  be  down  even 
more."  This,  In  turn,  has  complicated  her 
carefully  devised  plan  to  buy  a  8101.600  two- 
bedroom  condominium  in  Arlington. 

With  sales  plunging,  the  demand  for  other 
kinds  of  housing  is  increasing  at  a  time  when 
the  federal  government  is  sharply  curtailing 
Its  traditional  role  in  the  market.  This  has 
produced  the  most  severe  strain  In  a  genera- 
tion on  harried  tenants,  private  landlords 
and  local   government  officials. 

"We're  renting  everything  we  can  get  our 
hands  on."  said  P.  Wesley  Poster,  president 
of  the  Long  and  Foster  realty  firm.  "We're 
hardly  running  any  ads.  We  dont  have  to." 

John  T.  O'Neill,  vice  president  of  the 
Apartment  and  OflBce  Building  Association 
here,  said  the  declining  availability  of  rental 
units,  partlciUarly  those  In  lower  price 
ranges,  means  that  "rental  housing  Is  on  a 
path  toward  extinction." 

Virtually  no  privately  financed  rental 
housing  has  been  built  in  the  metropolitan 
area  for  several  years,  O'Neill  said.  "The  most 
critical  shortfall  Is  in  rental  housing  for  sen- 
ior citizens  and  for  lower-income  families 
with  several  children,"  he  said. 

Federal  Housing  Commissioner  Philip  D. 
Winn  said  there  are  no  financial  incentives 
for  private  developers  to  build  rental  apart- 
ments. "When  Interest  rates  get  this  high, 
the  homing  Industry  gets  It  In  the  neck,"  he 
said.  "You  can't  expect  to  have  any  multi- 
family  construction  with  these  rates,  ab- 
solutely not.  The  numbers  Just  cant  be 
made   to   fit." 

By  next  year.  Winn  said,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  subsidize  the  con- 
struction of  rental  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  Nevertheless,  he 
said.  "I'm  not  concerned  about  how  we're 
going  to  house  America  in  the  next  10  years. 
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That  will  be  up  to  the  states,  the  cities  and 
the  private  sector." 

Many  of  the  Washington  area's  poorest 
residents,  who  can  neither  afford  to  buy 
nor  to  rent  without  government  help,  have 
turned  to  public  housing,  where  nearly  one 
of  every  10  D.C.  residents  already  lives. 

D.C.  Housing  Director  Robert  Moore  said 
the  number  of  new  applicants  Jumped  from 
1.297  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1980  to 
1.881  for  the  same  period  this  year,  a  45 
percent  increase.  Moore's  staff,  meanwhile. 
Is  interviewing  i>eople  who  first  applied  for 
three-bedroom  apartments  In  January  1974. 

The  waiting  llsU  for  public  housing  and 
rental  subsidies  also  have  swelled  in  Alexan- 
dria. And  in  affluent  Montgomery  County, 
9,500  families  are  now  waiting  for  such  assist- 
ance, up  from  6,000  last  year.  But  federal 
officials  say  they  plan  to  abolish  the  rental 
subsidies  next  year,  a  budget -slashing  move 
that  will  cost  D.C.  alone  830  million  a  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  impact  has 
been  on  the  city's  highly  touted  program  to 
renovate  boarded-up  homes  and  sell  them  to 
people  making  less  than  $25,000.  Soaring 
Interest  rates  have  eliminated  nearly  all  the 
potential  buyers,  and  only  40  percent  of  the 
200  houses  renovated  so  far  are  now  occupied. 

"Many  of  these  houses  are  sitting  unsold 
and  some  have  had  their  windows  broken 
and  their  furniture  stolen,"  Moore  said.  "We 
had  contracts  on  all  200  homes — in  some 
cases  with  backup  buyers  five  deep — but 
pMple  are  no  longer  qualifying  at  16,  17  and 
18  percent  (interest  rates).  We've  had  people 
come  In  and  tear  up  their  contracts." 

In  an  effort  to  5:alvage  the  city's  Invest- 
ment, Moore  is  now  forced  to  subsidize  these 
purchasers  by  "buying  down"  their  interest 
rate,  a  method  that  requires  the  city  to  come 
up  with  more  cash  at  settlement.  After  fixing 
up  a  house  with  a  840.000  mortgage,  the  city 
government  must  pay  another  83,600  to  In 
effect  reduce  the  interest  rate  by  3  percent. 
But  even  that  aporoach  is  no  longer  working. 

"When  I  was  buying  the  rate  down  to  14 
percent.  1  was  able  to  close  on  some  houses," 
Moore  said.  "Now  that  the  rate  Is  19 '4  per- 
cent, I'm  buying  it  down  to  16 'i  percent,  but 
I'm  not  selling.  People  Just  can't  qualify." 

Rhea  de  Arce,  44,  a  dentM  assistant  who 
rents  an  apartment  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
area,  hau  been  waiting  2',4  years  to  buy  one 
of  the  city's  renovated  $37,000  condominium 
apartmsnte  on  Harvard  Street  NW.  She  lives 
with  her  7-year-old  daughter  and  was  so 
irtent  on  buying  a  unit  that  she  went  to 
dozens  of  neighborhood  meetings  to  organize 
support  for  the  project. 

"They  were  suopoeed  to  be  completed  last 
December,  then  they  said  January,  and  then 
August. '  de  Arce  said.  "By  then,  I  couldn't 
afford  It.  When  interest  rates  started  going 
up  so  high,  I  Just  sat  back  and  didnt  bother 
any  more.  Being  divorced  and  with  a  daugh- 
ter, I  Just  couldnt  put  myself  out  on  a  limb  " 

High  Interest  rates  also  have  prompted 
most  local  officials  to  hold  off  on  selling  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tax-exempt  bonds  to  pro- 
vide low-interest  mortgages.  In  Montgomery 
County,  officials  found  that  a  new  bond  sale 
would  only  aid  home  buyers  making  more 
than  $35,000  and  they're  debating  whether  to 
subsidize  people  in  that  income  bracket. 

Prince  Georges  County  faces  a  similar 
dilemma.  The  county  had  hoped  to  sell  $45 
million  In  bonds  to  encourage  people  to  buy 
condominium  apartments  by  offering  them 
12  percent  mortgages  "But  now  the  Interest 
rate  would  be  more  like  14  percent  and  we're 
not  sure  we  would  be  assisting  all  that  many 
people,"  said  housing  director  Earl  Morgan. 

Even  tenant  groups,  which  until  recently 
were  cashing  in  on  the  condominium  boom, 
are  falling  on  hard  times.  Three  years  ago, 
the  residents  of  Ordway  Gardens  in  North- 
west Washington  won  widespread  attention 
when  they  became  the  first  tenant  group  in 
the  city  to  convert  their  apartment  project. 

But  as  interets  rates  soared  along  with  the 


cost  of  renovation,  only  half  the  tenants 
bought  apartmenu  in  the  122-unit  complex 
Last  winter  they  had  to  bring  in  an  outside 
firm  to  try  to  sell  the  rest.  An  executive  at 
the  J.E.  Robert  Company  said  the  firm  ex- 
pected to  sell  all  the  apartments  by  July, 
but  there  are  still  4o  left  and  buyer  interest 
13  way  down. 

The  refurbished  units,  which  range  In  price 
from  $80,000  to  $142,000,  are  Just  a  block  from 
the  new  Metro  station  in  Cleveland  Park, 
But  sales  have  been  so  sluggish  that  the 
Robert  firm  has  had  to  buy  down  the  Inter- 
est rate  from  19 ',  percent  to  16 ',i  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  mortgage. 

"We  had  absolutely  no  choice  If  we  want  to 
ball  the  tenants  out  of  the  bind  they're  in." 
said  Hank  Livelsberger.  the  firm's  vice  presi- 
dent. "The  Interest  clock  Is  ticking  each 
month." 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  29,  1981] 

BXTILOXms    PiGBT    THE    HlGH-lNTKXEST    BaTTLC 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons  and  Howie  Kurtz) 

Two  years  ago,  when  John  C.  Walker  HI 
began  planning  to  build  a  dozen  contem- 
porary-style homes  on  a  wooded  cul-de-sac 
in  Potomac,  he  flgxired  they  would  be 
snatched  up  In  no  time. 

Walker  was  certain  that  young  profes- 
sional couples  would  be  lured  by  the  stylish 
three-bedroom  layout  and  the  woodshake 
roof,  the  stone  patio  and  acrylic  sVyllshts.  the 
choice  location  and  the  $160,000  price  tag. 
With  interest  rates  at  10  percent,  all  he 
needed  was  to  find  a  select  number  of  two- 
income  families  earning  at  least  $56,700  a 
year.  How  could  he  miss? 

But  interest  rates  took  off  as  soon  as 
Walker's  crew  broke  ground,  peaking  this 
month  at  19  percent.  Now,  as  Walker 
punches  out  the  figures  on  his  pocket  cal- 
culator, a  couple  needs  an  income  of  $96,733 
to  qualify  for  the  same  mortgage.  This  has 
scared  off  most  potential  buyers  and  left 
Walker  with  five  unsold  houses — four  of 
them  still  unfinished — and  a  growing  degree 
of  uncertainty  about  the  future. 

"Whether  they'll  all  be  sold  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  don't  know."  the  stocky,  sober- 
minded  Walker  said.  "I  may  Just  end  up 
renting  them  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
cash.  It  wasn't  feasible  for  me  to  stop  con- 
struction and  leave  four  empty  lots.  You 
finish  them  and  you  pray." 

A  short  distance  up  Ccmnectlcut  Avenue 
from  Walker's  Chevy  Chase  office,  William 
L.  Berry  takes  out  a  cream-colored  graph 
showing  his  profits  going  up  almost  aa 
quickly  as  the  interest  rates  that  «re  hold- 
ing Walker  down. 

This  summer,  when  83  percent  of  builders 
across  the  coimtry  gloomily  reported  the 
level  of  prospective  buyers  visiting  their  de- 
velopments as  "low  to  very  low,"  Berry  said 
4,000  people  passed  through  his  model 
houses  In  five  developments  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

While  71  percent  of  the  nation's  developers 
reported  their  sales  as  "poor."  Berry  said, 
"we've  sold  30  homes  and  grossed  over  $6 
million." 

What's  his  secret? 

"There's  no  secret,"  the  amiable,  gray- 
haired  builder  said.  "We're  bucking  the 
trend  because  I  stress  the  Importance  of 
market  research,  the  Importance  of  spotting 
a  void  in  the  market — and  then  filling  that 
void." 

At  a  time  when  interest  rates  have  sent 
the  housing  industry  into  a  tallspln,  these 
two  builders  have  tried  to  cope  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  one.  it  is  a  time  to  hunker 
down,  to  live  off  the  fruit  of  past  labors 
while  waiting  for  the  climate  to  improve. 
For  the  other,  it  is  a  time  to  move  aggres- 
sively, to  exploit  fully  the  small,  well-heeled 
market  he  has  so  painstakingly  carved  out 
for  himsef . 

For    all    his    mounting    problems,    John 


Walker  has  weathered  the  financial  storm 
better  than  many  builders,  largely  by  draw- 
ing on  a  cash  reserve  from  a  lucrative  town 
house  project  he  finished  last  year.  But  he  is 
still  struggling  to  close  the  book  on  Blmam 
Wood,  his  small  development  near  Cabin 
John  Mall. 

Walker  swings  around  from  his  desk  and 
pulls  out  his  calculator  again.  At  12  percent, 
a  $100,000  mortgage  at  his  subdivision  would 
cost  someone  $1,028  a  month.  At  19  percent, 
the  monthly  bill  Jumps  to  $1,688. 

Since  most  of  his  potential  customers  are 
well  below  the  $95,000  income  bracket.  Walk- 
er got  on  the  phone  and  persuaded  his  bank 
to  provide  loans  at  16 !«  percent,  well  below 
the  market  rate.  "What  are  their  options — 
to  foreclose  on  me?"  Walker  asked.  "Then 
they've  got  to  sell  the  houses  themselves." 

Now  Walker  has  arranged  to  "buy  down" 
that  interest  rate — in  effect,  to  attract  buy- 
ers by  subsidizing  their  monthly  pay- 
ments— to  a  more  affordable  12%  percent. 
That  means  he  has  to  pay  what  now  amounts 
to  $988  a  month  per  house  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  buyer's  payments  and  the 
market  rate 

"Very  few  builders  can  afford  to  do  this." 
he  said.  "I  won't  make  any  money — I  Just 
wont  go  under.  The  only  question  is  how 
long  before  my  surplus  runs  out." 

There  are  some  pitfalls  to  this  buy-down 
scheme,  for  unlike  the  standard  30-year 
mortgage,  the  buy-down  loan  lasts  for  only 
five  years.  "It's  like  honey  on  flypaper,"  he 
acknowledged.  "The  bank  gets  you  to  qualify 
for  the  loan,  but  it  comes  due  in  five  years 
and  the  buyer  has  to  refinance.  We're  all 
gambling  that  the  rates  will  come  down. 
If  the  rates  are  still  high  then,  look  out." 

The  53-year-old  builder  has  made  some 
other  unorthodox  deals  more  reminiscent  of 
a  used-car  salesman.  In  one  case,  he  is  tak- 
ing a  customer's  current  home  as  a  trade-in 
and  plans  to  rent  it  out  until  the  sales 
market  recovers. 

Psisted  across  the  wall  of  Walker's  small 
office  are  the  blueprints  of  successful  sub- 
divisions, reminders  of  a  time  when  financing 
was  easy  and  profits  were  abundant.  It  is  a 
difficult  period  for  Walker,  a  fourth -genera- 
tion Washington  builder  who  is  already 
grooming  his  son  to  take  over  the  company 
that  bears  the  family  name. 

He  recently  had  to  lay  off  two  long-time 
employes,  one  of  whom  has  been  with  him 
for  12  years.  After  reaching  $3.3  million 
in  sales  in  1978.  he'll  be  lucky  to  top  the 
million-dollar  mark  this  year.  And  he  doesn't 
expect  to  build  many  new  houses  on  specula- 
tion. These  days,  he  said,  most  small  builders 
will  only  start  new  homes  that  have  been 
presold. 

"The  only  thing  we'll  be  doing  next  year 
is  selling  what's  left  over  this  year."  Walker 
said  with  a  frown. 

While  others  trim  their  sales.  Bill  Berry. 
former  Air  Force  pilot,  oil  wildcatter,  now 
housing  developer,  says  he  has  found  a  way 
to  prosper. 

"In  this  market,  and  it  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible market,  the  worst  I've  ever  seen,  we're 
actually  growing."  he  said.  Then,  holding  up 
his  right  hand  and  ticking  off  the  indicators 
of  that  growth,  he  went  on: 

"We've  hired  three  new  middle-manage- 
ment people.  We're  expanding  our  office 
space.  Last  Wednesday,  we  had  our  annual 
employe  dinner  and  declared  over  $59,000  in 
profit  sharing,  compared  to  $36,068  in  fiscal 
•80. 

The  basic  ingredients  of  Berry's  victory  in 
this  summer  of  housing  drought  appear  to  be 
so  simple  as  to  warrant  a  place  in  any  primer 
for  developers.  They  are:  Do  your  market 
research.  Learn  what  kinds  of  housing  and 
what  price  ranges  are  missmg  In  the  local 
marketplace. 

Build  the  desired  houses  at  the  desired 
prices.  And  then,  add  the  only  mysterious 
element — excitement. 
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Excitement? 

"Th»t»  right."  Berry  mW.  "We  learned  that 
even  In  such  •  b»<l  market.  If  you  have  an 
exciting  house  you  coxild  excite  people 
enough  to  convince  them  to  buy  It  and  to  sell 
their  present  house,  with  all  the  problems 
that  means  today." 

Berry's  premier  example  of  excitement  In 
housing  Is  Canterberry.  the  "equestrian  com- 
munity" he  Is  building  in  Fairfax  County 
When  he  bought  the  lOO-acre  property  near 
Burke  Lake  Park  last  December,  he  said,  "It 
had  41  lou.  But.  Instead  of  putting  up  a 
normal  subdivision,  we  decided  to  build  an 
equeatiian  project.  Our  market  research 
showed  that  there  were  none  in  the  Fairfax 


"We  felt  that  there  were  people  with  money 
who  wanted  to  live  in  that  kind  of  commun- 
ity, yet  couldn't  afford  the  million -dollar 
estates.  Our  houses  are  big  and  sell  under 
•300.000."  (Actually,  they  range  from  HTS.- 
000  to  $341,600.) 

"We  could  have  cut  the  land  up  Into  more 
than  41  lots,  but  we  astounded  people  In  the 
business  by  going  against  high  density  In  a 
time  of  a  bad  market.  We  decided  that  a 
third  of  the  lots  would  be  two  acres  and  the 
rest  between  one  and  two  acres." 

The  horslness  Is  achieved  by  a  network 
of  bridle  paths,  which  Berry  has  Installed, 
and  by  telling  buyers  that  they  have  enough 
land  to  build  their  own  stables  and  enough 
common  ground  for  a  Jumping  ring.  The  rest 
Is  up  to  them. 

Berry's  second  project,  which  likewise 
seenu  to  go  against  the  grain.  Is  Mcljean 
Estates.  Opening  a  looseleaf  binder  of  com- 
puter printouts  and  maps,  his  Index  finger 
settled  on  a  map  specked  with  yellow  spots. 
"We  plotted  all  the  projects  In  the  Mcl*an 
area  over  $250,000  and  we  found  all  these. 
Then  we  plotted  those  under  $260,000  and 
what  did  w*  And?"  His  pointing  finger  ran 
over  the  map  on  the  next  page.  "None." 

There  It  was — the  void  In  the  market. 

Berry  moved  quickly.  As  with  his  other 
projects.  Berry  put  up  several  model  homes 
and  built  others  only  as  the  orders  came  In. 
But  while  McLean  Estates  consists  of  pretty 
much  the  same  houses  he  has  built  at  Can- 
terberry, anyone  who  understands  why 
"McLean"  should  take  precedence  In  an  ad- 
dress must  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  prices 
range  from  $206,100  to  $2M.900. 

Again.  Berry  knew  his  market.  A  computer 
profile  of  the  first  10  buyers  at  McLean 
Estates  shows  that  80  percent  have  incomes 
over  $88,000;  60  percent  have  two  Incomes, 
40  percent  are  under  34  years  old;  80  per- 
cent have  children;  almoet  all  already  own 
a  house. 

While  other  builders  are  scrimping  on  the 
style  In  which  they  furnish  their  model 
homes.  Berry  spent  lavishly.  While  others  are 
pinching  advertising  pennies.  Berry  was 
buying  full  pages. 

"I  know  all  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  ba- 
loney." he  said,  "but  the  fact  thafe  how  we 
operate.  And  works." 

Throughout  the  Washington  area,  dozens 
of  other  developers  are  scrambling  to  find 
out  what  works  In  a  depressed  market.  Al- 
though the  average  price  of  a  new  house  in 
the  area  has  Inched  up  to  $117,092,  the  high 
cost  of  financing  has  prompted  more  and 
more  people  to  think  small. 

The  result:  40  percent  of  all  sales  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year  were  for  \inder  $90,000 
and  69  percent  were  under  $100,000,  accord- 
ing to  Housing  Data  Reports,  a  local  mar- 
ket research  company. 

Renay  Regardle,  the  firm's  president,  said 
first-time  buyers  are  still  grabbing  up  efll- 
rtency  and  one-bedroom  condominiums.  But 
She  said  the  market  for  some  of  the  costlier 
two-bedroom  condominiums  In  DC  "is  In 
danger  of  crippling  Itself,  a  victim  of  lousy 

S'^*'.*'.  ^5^-  ^^'^-  overestlmatlon,  in- 
flated interest  rates  and  this  year's  crummy 
real  estate  market."  ^^ 


«yimt«M  young  wooMii  and  profe—ional 
couplM  are  stUl  clamoriBg  to  tiraak  into  the 
market.  Regardle  said,  and  a  growing  num- 
ber are  turning  to  attached  town  houaea, 
which  ar«  now  dominating  the  suburban 
maAet  for  the  first  time. 

"Town  houaea  were  onoe  lookad  at  aa  your 
first  buy  on  the  way  to  single-family  heav- 
en." she  said.  "But  they  are  smaller  and 
about  •ao.OOO  cheaper  than  slngle-famUy 
homea,  and  when  the  husband  and  wife  are 
both  working,  they  might  want  to  come 
home  to  a  town  house  with  a  common  pool 
and  tennla  courts  and  not  have  to  worry 
about  mowing  the  lawn." 

At  the  same  time,  high  Interest  rataa  have 
blocked  moat  area  homeowners  from  mov- 
ing Into  bigger  houses.  Lisa  and  John 
Thompson  have  waited  a  long  time  to  sell 
their  Montgomery  Village  town  house  In 
order  to  "trade  up"  to  a  larger  residence 
cloeer  to  the  city — only  to  find  that  they 
cant  sell  their  home. 

"We  don't  feel  under  great  pressure  to 
move,"  said  John  Thompson.  37,  who  Is 
tired  of  the  46-mlnute  commute  to  his  ad- 
vertising agency.  "But  we  feel  we  ought  to 
buy  because  rates  are  Just  going  up  like 
crasy.  And  even  if  the  rates  drop,  then  prices 
will  go  craay." 

"Tilings  are  so  reversed  now  that  to  own  a 
house  Is  a  liability,"  said  Steven  M.  Cohn. 
a  real  estate  agent  who  was  showing  the 
Thompsons  a  $119,000  town  house  In  Kock- 
vlUe  last  weekend.  "Trading  up  Is  Just  about 
Impossible  because  It's  so  hard  to  sell  your 
house." 

Cohn  said  his  agency  no  longer  accepts 
contracts  that  are  contingent  upon  buyers 
first  selling  their  own  homes.  "In  the  last 
couple  of  months  we've  had  eight  or  nine 
contingency  contracts,  and  not  one  has  gone 
through."  he  said. 

Things  are  even  more  dlfllcult  for  flnt- 
tlme  buyers  like  Rick  Hubbard,  34.  and  his 
wife  Lorl,  who  have  been  married  lUtle 
more  than  a  year.  They  are  tired  of  paying 
rent  for  their  cramped  Alexandria  apartment 
and  are  thinking  about  starting  a  family, 
but  they  cant  afford  a  mortgage  at  more 
than  14  percent  Interest. 

"We  were  kind  of  naive  at  first."  Lorl  Hub- 
bard said  as  they  walked  through  the  living 
room  of  yet  another  model  home  in  Fairfax. 
"Now  we're  getting  a  rude  awakening.  The 
more  we  look,  the  more  we're  thinking  well 
Just  have  to  sit  around  the  apartment  for 
awhile.  We've  saved  a  lot  of  money  and  It 
scares  us  to  think  we  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing left  over." 

The  salesmen  at  many  suburban  subdivi- 
sions are  among  the  loneliest  people  In  town 
these  days.  Many  spend  hours  watching  tele- 
vision and  waiting  for  a  few  customers  to 
trickle  In. 

At  Burke  Cove,  one  of  a  row  of  new  Pair- 
fax  County  developments  virlth  prices  start- 
ing at  $59,200,  the  number  of  weekend  visi- 
tors this  sununer  began  to  dwindle  from  70 
to  about  30.  Last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  only 
12  people  stopped  by. 

"Our  sales  are  nowhere  near  what  they 
used  to  be."  said  sales  manager  Judy  Heillg. 
"A  lot  of  ijeople  walk  In  and  don't  even  ask 
the  purchase  price,  they  Just  say,  'What's 
your  Interest  rate?' " 

Oordon  Smith  of  Miller  and  Smith,  a  Mc- 
Lean development  company  with  houses 
priced  from  $64,000  to  $105,000,  said  the 
number  of  visitors  to  his  five  area  projects 
is  at  a  10-year  low.  The  lowest-priced  con- 
dominiums are  selling  best,  he  said,  "but 
even  'best'  is  bad  these  days.  People  who'd 
normally  buy  an  $80,000  ,town  house  are 
settling  for  a  $60,000  condo:"  , 

Even  luxury  housing  is  feeling  the  pinch. 
Last  fall,  when  developers  for  the  Lee  Na- 
tional Corp.  finished  the  last  section  of  their 
Chatsworth  prolect  in  Northwest  Washing- 
ton, they  found  to  their  chagrin  that  the 
brick   town    houses,   priced   up    to   $319,000. 


were  not  selling.  They  took  the  homes  off 
the  market  for  awhile,  then  launched  an- 
other sales  drive.  From  April  1  to  Sept.  1, 
they  didn't  sell  a  single  home. 

Finally,  the  developers  atgreed  to  offer  their 
own  financing  at  12%  percent  on  five-  and 
10-year  loans,  and  this  month  they  managed 
to  sell  a  few  houses.  Even  at  those  rates, 
however,  someone  who  buys  the  $319,000 
four-bedroom  model  must  put  down  at  least 
26  percent— or  $80.376 — and  make  paymenU 
of  $3,033  a  month. 

If  his  firm  had  not  been  able  to  offer  the 
cut-rate  financing,  said  marketing  director 
John  Engel.  "I'd  Invite  your  photographer 
to  Key  Bridge  to  watch  me  Jump  off  In 
chains." 

Cle*rly.  while  some  have  found  ways  to 
survive  and  even  prosper,  many  area  builders 
are  Increasingly  pessimistic  about  the  future. 

"The  current  problem  Is  far  greater  than 
the  public  realizes."  Walker  said  "Poreclo- 
sures  and  bankruptcy  among  builders  would 
be  rampant  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  the 
bankers  are  In  as  much  trouble  as  we  are 
and  are  reluctant  to  blow  the  whistle.  Build- 
ers are  going  to  be  dropping  like  flies  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time." 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  29.  1981) 
Home    Btttuu!    Now    FoacBi    To    CONSmn 

SoMrriMES  RiSKT  Forms  or  Pinanciko 

(By  Howie  Kurtz  and  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

Buyers  who  until  recently  could  finance 
their  homes  much  as  their  parents  did— 
with  a  fixed-rate.  30-year  loan— now  face  a 
bewildering  and  often  treacherous  array  of 
so-called  creative  financing  techniques  de- 
signed to  qualify  them  for  mortgage  loans. 

In  recent  months  builders,  developers  and 
homeowners  have  discovered  that  virtually 
the  only  way  to  sell  a  house  Is  to  "buy  down" 
the  Interest  rate— that  is,  to  pay  part  of  the 
buyers  Interest  costs  by  depositing  several 
thousand  dollars  in  a  separate  bank  account. 

In  some  cases,  they  subsidize  the  rate  for 
only  the  first  few  years  of  a  30-year  loan, 
after  which  the  buyer's  monthly  payments 
suddenly  Jump  to  the  full  18  or  19  percent 
rate.  But  a  growing  number  of  sellers  are 
offering  short-term  "ballon"  loans  In  which 
the  entire  balance  of  a  mortgage — the  "bal- 
loon"— comes  due  In  three  to  five  years. 

Since  the  buyers  then  must  refinance  the 
entire  mortgage  at  the  prevailing  market 
rate,  they  are  gambling  that  interest  rates 
will  fall  before  their  "balloons"  come  due.  If 
the  gamble  doesn't  pay  off,  they  face  losing 
their  homes  or  being  saddled  with  sharply 
higher  monthly  payments. 

"The  risk  Is  entirely  on  you,"  said  Stephen 
Cox,  senior  vice  president  of  B.  P.  Saul  Co.. 
one  of  the  Washington  area's  major  mortgage 
firms.  "We  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  refi- 
nance It  in  five  years  and  you  may  have  to 
refinance  it  yourself.  The  buyer  is  trading  off 
the  certainty  of  a  30-year  mortgage  for  hav- 
ing a  lower  rate  today." 

"If  the  rates  are  outrageous  in  five  years." 
added  Thomas  Bonorden  at  Washington  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan.  "It's  possible  well 
have  a  lot  of  property  on  our  hands." 

Some  of  the  other  new  financing  arrange- 
ments also  carry  considerable  risks.  The  lat- 
est offering  on  the  complex  mortgage  menu 
Is  the  adjustable  rate  mortgage  (ARM). 
whose  Interest  rate  rises  and  falls  with  a  va- 
riety of  indexes.  Some  banks  adjust  the  rates 
vearly  while  others  raise  or  lower  them  every 
few  months. 

And  while  some  tie  their  Interest  charges  to 
six-month  Treasury  bills,  others  base  the 
payments  on  their  own  cost  of  borrowing,  a 
more  volatile  measure  that  may  be  more  ben- 
eficial to  the  bank  than  the  home  buyer. 

Still  others  are  offering  graduated  rate 
mortgages,  in  which  the  monthly  payments 
are  lowered  for  the  initial  five  years  to  en- 
able the  customer  to  qualify.  Home  buyers 
who  take  this  bet  are  gambling  that  they 
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will  be  able  to  handle  steeper  payments  m 
the  future. 

It's  little  wonder  that  area  bankers  say 
most  would-be  home  buyers  remain  wary  of 
these  complicated  arrangements. 

As  though  this  weren't  enough  of  a  prob- 
lem, many  home  buyers  are  learning  that 
banks  no  longer  allow  them  to  assume  an 
owner's  existing  mortgage,  which  may  be  at 
now-unheard-of  rates  such  as  8  or  9  percent. 
Some  lenders  are  compromising,  offering  new 
loans  at.  say,  13  percent.  Just  to  get  a  dead- 
wood  8  percent  mortgage  off  their  books. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
or  Fannie  Mae.  which  buys  mortgages  from 
lenders,  recently  gave  an  encouraging  boost 
to  the  new  arrangements  by  agreeing  to  pur- 
chase bought-down  mortgages  as  well  as 
adjusuble  rate  loans. 

Many  Reagan  administration  officials  say 
the  new  "All  Saver"  certificates,  which  offer 
consumers  $1,000  ($3,000  for  married  cou- 
ples) in  tax-free  interest  Income  over  the 
next  16  months,  will  enable  savings  and  loans 
to  pump  billions  of  dollars  Into  new  mort- 
gages. Toward  that  end.  Pannle  Mae  recently 
announced  some  new  incentives  to  make  it 
more  profitable  for  savings  and  loans  to  chan- 
nel their  All  Savers  cash  into  home  mort- 
gages. 

But  some  financial  experts  say  the  plan 
Is  too  Uttle  and  too  late.  "No  S&L  in  its  right 
mind  Is  going  to  Invest  that  money  In  long- 
term  mortgages,  or  even  five-year  mortgages." 
said  New  York  investment  economist  David 
M.  Jones.  If  he  is  right,  thousands  of  bor- 
rowers may  lose  their  high -stakes  gamble 
that  mortgage  rates  will  come  down  any  time 
soon. 

SSAOANOMICS  AMD  rrs  "tSAL"  IMPACT  OH 
COVXSKMEtrr  recthjition 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Madam  President,  ques- 
tions about  other  parts  of  the  adminls- 
tratdon's  program  should  be  asked  as 
well.  For  example,  2  days  ago  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  cuts  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  that  are 
so  massive  as  to  mean  nothing  less  than 
a  basic  retreat  in  all  of  the  environ- 
mental gains  of  the  past  10  years. 

Recently,  too,  President  Reagan's 
Commerce  Department  issued  a  list  of 
what  it  believes  are  the  worst  Govern- 
ment regulations.  The  list  is  called  the 
"Terrible  20." 

The  list  is  the  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's pledge  to  "remove  the  tentacles  of 
excessive  Government  regulation  which 
are  strangling  our  economy."  That  has  a 
nice  ring  to  it.  I  like  it.  I  believe  we  all 
share  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  unnecessary 
regulations. 

Indeed,  we  sometimes  feel  awash  In  a 
sea  of  red  tape.  However,  the  rush  to  de- 
regulate is  not  an  open  field  run.  We 
must  remember  that  one  man's  red  tape 
is  another's  health  and  well  being. 

I  have  read  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's "Terrible  20"  list  and  I  find  it 
astonishing.  What  is  so  terrible  about  the 
Federal  regulation  that  limits  worker  ex- 
posure to  lead  and  arsenic  in  the  work- 
place? It  is  on  the  hit  list.  What  Is  so 
terrible  about  the  regulations  on  nuclear 
plant  licensing  and  the  management  of 
haaardous  wastes?  They  are  on  the  hit 
list.  What  is  so  outrageous  as  "clean  air 
standards?"  They,  too.  are  on  the  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  we  want  to 
simplify  the  Tax  Code,  whose  compli- 
cated rtnicture  creates  nearly  half  of  the 
paperwork  created  by  the  Government  to 
the  tune  of  650  million  hours?  Certainly. 
But.  alas,  this  is  not  on  the  list. 


Madam  President,  my  point  is  simple. 
Congress  has  given  the  President  his 
program.  It  begins  today.  Now  I  am  pre- 
pared bo  look  hard  at  additional  spend- 
ing cuts,  to  reexamine  tax  policies,  and 
to  look  at  other  ways  to  make  Reagan- 
omics  as  successful  as  possible.  But 
blanket  authority  to  cut  spending  is  no 
substitute  for  the  hard,  sweaty,  difficult 
process  of  forming  public  policy  and  get- 
ting majority  support  for  it. 

Whatever  the  issue — be  it  taxes  or 
spending— we  are  better  off  with  tough, 
open  debate  on  who  gets  how  much  and 
who  pays.  Let  the  President  be  specific 
about  spending  cuts.  Let  Congress  ex- 
amine them.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Is  being  given  a  chance. 
At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  two  re- 
cent articles  that  detail  the  administra- 
tion's actions  on  environmental  fronts, 
and  three  articles  that  offer  alternatives 
to  Reaganomics.  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1, 1981] 
Senate  Panel  DEcn>ES  to  Take  Look  at 
Tbottbleo  EPA 
(By  Joanne  Omaxig) 
The  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  yesterday  halted  action  on  envi- 
ronmental legislation  In  order  to  hold  hear- 
ings two  weeks  from  now  on  the  state  of 
affairs  within  the  turbulent  Environmental 
Protection   Agency  and  on  the  nationwide 
effects  of  proposed  EPA  budget  cuts. 

A  copy  of  the  EPA's  1983  budget  proposals 
indicates  that  the  reductions  In  operating 
fundfi  are  $216,447,000,  or  about  18  percent 
below  President  Reagan's  1982  request.  Full- 
time staff  under  the  remaining  $975  million 
operating  budget  would  be  reduced  from  the 
current  10,381  to  8.340,  a  20  percent  slash. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cuts  would  be  a  SO 
percent  chop  In  funds  for  enforcing  air- 
pollution  rules  for  stationary  sources  such  as 
industrial  plants. 

Administration  critics  have  worried  that 
such  cuts  could  mean  that  the  EPA  cannot 
enforce  the  environmental  laws  of  the  past 
decade.  In  scheduling  the  Oct.  15  hearing, 
environment  committee  Chairman  Sen.  Rob- 
ert T  Stafford  (R-Vt.)  said  major  cute  "would 
deeply  impair  all  the  functions"  of  the  EPA 
and  would  "deeply  distress"  him. 

"We'd  better  stop  legislating  and  see  where 
we're  at,"  he  said.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph 
(D-W.  Va.),  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  environment  committee,  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  Stafford  that  new  legislation  should 
cease  until  the  committee  could  "determine 
If  the  agency  has  the  ability  or  the  will  to 
carry  out  these  programs." 

The  action  comes  at  a  time  when  EPA  ad- 
ministrator. Anne  M.  Gorsuch  Is  under  fire 
from  within  the  EPA  for  what  some  senior 
staff  members  have  called  overly  political  de- 
cision-making. 

White  House  officials  also  have  expressed 
concern  that  she  has  not  managed  to  con- 
vince key  political  and  industrial  suppocrters 
of  the  administration  that  she  has  their  in- 
terests in  mind. 

As  if  to  Illustrate  that  point.  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  Jumped  into 
the  arena  yesterday  to  back  Oorsuch's  push 
for  revisions  the  administration  wants  in  the 
controversial  Clean  Air  Act. 

Reagan  wrote  to  Stafford  urging  speedy  ac- 
tion on  the  measure,  and  Bush  met  with  Staf- 
ford. Gorsuch  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (R-Tenn.)  to  press  the 
same  message.  This  led  to  speculation  that 


Bush  might  be  replacing  Oorsuch  as  the  ad- 
ministration's voice  on  the  bUl. 

EPA  spokesman  Byron  Nelson,  however, 
said  Bush  had  only  been  brought  in  "to  lend 
his  weight  to  the  matter  and  to  Illustrate 
the  high  priority  It  has."  and  that  Oorstich 
would  continue  as  the  key  administration 
voice  on  alr-pollutlon  policy. 

Stafford  said  he  got  the  impression  during 
the  meeting  that  Oorsuch  remained  the  lead 
actor,  and  a  spokesman  for  Bush  said  he  was 
acting  in  his  capEiclty  as  regulatory  reform 
chief. 

On  the  House  side.  Rep.  Toby  Moffett  (D- 
Conn.)  Joined  the  debate  over  Oorsuch.  say- 
ing In  an  Interview  that  his  government 
operations  subcommittee  .«taff  had  been 
forced  to  threaten  Oorsuch  with  a  subpoena 
to  get  her  to  appear  at  an  Oct.  31  hearing. 

"I  can't  understand  why  they  (at  EPA] 
are  In  such  a  confrontational  spirit."  he  said. 

The  hearing  will  concern  what  MoSett 
called  the  "lack  of  even  token  progress"  on 
implementing  legislation  aimed  at  controll- 
ing toxic  wastes  and  on  issuing  regulations 
for  building  waste-disposal  sites. 

Hazardous  substance  control  efforts,  in- 
cluding the  massive  Superfund  site  cleanup 
bill,  are  chief  among  new  EPA  programs  that 
will  strain  the  reduced  agency  work  force 
and  resources  as  the  programs  begin  to  go 
into  effect. 

Nelson  noted  that  Moffett  had  asked  Oor- 
such to  discuss  13  subjects.  "It  takes  time  to 
get  that  together."  he  said. 

At  the  same  time.  Rep.  James  J.  Florlo 
(D-N.J.)  released  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  saying  that  the  EPA's  overall 
toxic-control  effort  "provides  little  assur- 
ance that  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment are  protected." 

At  least  8.300  known  hazardous  waste 
treatment,  storage  or  disposal  sites  tiave  not 
been  registered  under  the  law.  and  they 
have  not  been  pursued,  the  report  said. 

Nearly  all  of  a  sampling  of  registered 
sites  were  found  out  of  compliance  with 
regulations,  and  any  final  regulations  for 
them  are  at  least  eight  years  away.  Florto 
said. 

fProm  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  30.  1981) 
Internal  Rifts,  Huge  Statt  Cttt  Hnrr  EPA 

RCTSEAT  ON  PROGBAMS 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 
Budget  cuts  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  strip  3.200  personnel  of 
their  Jobs  by  the  end  of  1983.  elini'nating 
30  percent  of  the  agency's  10,380  employes 
at  a  cost  of  $17.6  million  Just  for  severance 
pay. 

The  cuts  are  so  massive  that  they  could 
mean  a  basic  retreat  on  all  the  environ- 
mental programs  of  the  past  10  years,  ac- 
cording to  agency  sources  and  administra- 
tion critics. 

At  the  same  time,  divisions  between  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  M.  Oorsuch  and  career 
agency  staff  over  her  approach  to  policy- 
making have  all  but  reached  open  warfare. 
White  House  aides  are  privately  worried  that 
Gorsuch  may  be  Isolating  herself  not  only 
from  environmental  groups,  whom  they  ex- 
pected to  alienate,  but  from  some  Industry 
and  state  officials  as  well. 

Gorsuch  has  reportedly  proposed  a  1983 
operating  budget  down  20  percent  from  her 
1982  request  of  $1.19  billion,  according  to 
several  Capitol  Hill  sources.  Counting  Infla- 
tion and  President  Reagan's  recent  call  for 
another  12  percent  chop,  actual  spending 
could  drop  to  a  level  that  will  buy  about  40 
percent  of  what  former  President  Carter  pro- 
posed. 

At  stake  would  be  many  programs  ordered 
by  Congress  that  are  Just  beeinning  to  get  off 
the  ground:  the  Superfund  toxic  waste  dump 
cleanup,  regulations  for  tackling  Industrial 
waste  and  constructing  safe  disposal  sites 
for  it,  and  testing  of  new  chemicals. 
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Susp«cte<l  hazardous  air  poUutmnU  like 
formaldehyde  Indoors  and  dlesel  fumes  out- 
doors are  only  beginning  to  be  studied,  and 
those  programs  would  appear  to  be  In  Jeop- 
ardy along  with  many  others  In  the  research 
field. 

Bven  If  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  breaks  all  precedent  and  cut«  Gor- 
sucbs  figures  no  further,  an  internal  agency 
draft  indicates  that  the  3J00  Jobs  could  go. 
In  addition  to  the  normal  6  percent  attri- 
tion. The  draft  requests  »17.6  million  to  pay 
employe  severance. 

"Well  have  to  be  doing  twice  as  much  as 
we  are  now  with  a  third  fewer  people,"  said 
an  employe  In  the  hazardous  waste  control 
program. 

Gorsuch  and  her  senior  staff  allegedly 
made  most  of  the  major  budget  decisions 
without  consultation  with  the  bureaucrats 
who  must  administer  the  programs,  and  there 
have  been  major  struggles  when  protests 
were  regarded  as  acts  of  disloyalty. 

For  example.  Kolan  Clark  resigned  last 
week  as  head  of  policy  planning,  the  num- 
ber three  post  at  EPA  and  one  that  Oorsuch 
had  reorganized  the  agency  to  create.  Clark 
cited  "Irreconcilable  differences"  with  Gor- 
such as  his  reason  for  departing.  Sources 
close  to  him  blamed  efforts  by  Oorsucb's  po- 
litical aides  to  oust  some  senior  staff  people 
who  had  questioned  whether  the  agency 
could  meet  its  legal  requirements  under  pro- 
posed budget  cuts. 

"There  hadn't  been  a  whole  lot  of  thinking 
about  the  long-term  Impact,"  one  said.  "It's 
dlfflcult  to  exaggerate  the  paranoia  there." 
Denis  Prager.  associate  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  confirmed  that  In  part.  He 
said  In  an  Interview  that  Oorsuch  "feels  an 
entrenched  bureaucracy  Is  fighting  her  at 
every  turn"  and  that  "there  Is  to  some  de- 
gree a  'we-them'  mentality,  the  12th  [ad- 
ministrative] floor  and  the  rest  of  the 
agency." 

A  source  who  works  on  pesticide  regulation 
agreed.  "The  12th  floor  never  talks  to  anyone 
down  here  unless  it's  to  ask  us  for  numbers 
to  Justify  decisions  they've  already  made," 
the  source  said. 

EPA  spokesman  Byron  Nelson  rejected  the 
charges.  All  1983  budget  figures  eo-e  prelimi- 
nary, he  said,  and  no  draft  estimates  of  em- 
ployee cuts  have  yet  reached  Oorsuch.  Cur- 
rent and  expected  budget  cuts  will  not  hurt 
required  programs,  he  said.  "We  feel  we  can 
shift  our  management  priorities  to  take  care 
of  that  which  Congress  expects  of  us." 

Transfer  of  some  EPA  functions  to  the 
states,  he  said,  will  mean  needing  fewer  peo- 
ple, while  management  shifts  will  take  care 
of  any  other  shortfalls.  But  that  Issue  Is  the 
very  one  that  has  caused  friction  with  some 
Industry  and  state  officials. 

Several  governors  have  met  with  Oorsuch 
to  protest  her  proposed  transfer  of  clean  air 
act  powers,  toxic  waste  regulation  and  other 
functions  to  them  at  a  time  of  major  budget 
squeezes.  Members  of  the  trucking  Industry 
asked  that  federal  standards  for  emissions 
be  maintained,  while  railroad  Industry 
spokesmen  want  noise  control  to  stay  In 
Washington. 

"Some  of  them  protested  to  Reagan  that 
she  wasn't  listening,"  an  administration  In- 
sider said.  "She  could  be  in  trouble  If  those 
people  get  down  on  her." 

But  Utah  Gov.  Scott  M.  Matheson,  one  of 
those  Initially  unhappy  with  Oorsuch,  has 
changed  his  mind  now  that  he  knows  her 
better,  an  aide  said. 

"She's  made  some  real  effort  and  lines  of 
communication  are  open  now,"  the  aide  said. 
"She  seems  willing  to  listen." 

fProm  the  Nation.  Mar.  7,  1981] 

AlTBNATIVB  TO  StTPPLT  SiDB:   THE  TROTS  ROAD 
TO  iNOrSTRIAL  RENEWAL 

(By  Robert  B.  Reich) 
The  rampant   inflation,   high   unemploy- 
ment and  negative  International  trade  bal- 


ances that  have  plagued  the  Amertcan  econ- 
omy In  recent  years,  and  resisted  cure  by 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  alone,  are  symp- 
tonu  of  America's  worsening  International 
competitive  position. 

Imports  and  exports  now  constitute  24  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product,  up  from 
Just  14  perccDt  In  1970.  Dtirlng  the  past  dec- 
ade nearly  two  million  manufacturing  Jobs 
have  been  lost  to  foreign  trade.  Over  that 
same  period  the  share  of  the  world  market 
claimed  by  U.S.  manufactured  goods  has 
fallen  by  23  percent. 

Although  there  Is  widespread  agreement  on 
the  cause  of  the  spreading  economic  malaise, 
what  government  and  industry  In  the  United 
States  should  do  about  it  has  provoked  con- 
siderable controversy.  Right  now  the  loudest 
voices  In  the  land  are  calling  for  government 
measures  to  raise  the  level  of  investment  by 
reducing  consumption,  so  that  new  capital 
can  be  created.  Theae  proponents  of  supply- 
side  economics  typically  argue  that  govern- 
ment should  Interfere  less  In  the  economy: 
taxes  should  be  reduced  to  encourage  sav- 
ings and  investment,  regulation  and  anti- 
trust enforcement  should  be  curtailed  and 
government  should  curb  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic expenditures  for  Social  Security,  health 
and  welfare.  President  Reagan's  recently  an- 
nounced economic  program  Is  based  squarely 
on  these  principles. 

Such  measures  surely  will  be  painful  for 
many  Americans,  particularly  the  poor.  Since 
the  propensity  to  save  is  higher  for  the  rich 
than  the  poor,  a  tax  cut  for  savers  and  inves- 
tors is  likely  to  result  In  a  regressive  shift  in 
the  tax  bxjrden.  It  also  will  reduce  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  a  substantial  number  of  our 
citizens  who.  because  of  age,  ill  health  or  lack 
of  Job  training,  must  rely  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent on  public  assistance.  Poorer  citizens  are 
also  particularly  dependent  on  "public 
goods"  like  clean  air  and  safe  working  condi- 
tions, which  the  more  wealthy  of  our  citizens 
can  purchase  for  themselevs  by  living  In  less 
polluted  neighborhoods  and  opting  for  safer 
Jobs. 

Worse,  the  sacrifices  of  the  poor  may  be  for 
nothing.  A  central  tenet  of  the  supply-slders' 
faith  is  that  capital  formation  is  the  primary 
source  of  future  productivity.  But  this  prop- 
osition is  far  from  established.  Indeed,  the 
available  evidence  shows  no  direct  link  be- 
tween capital  Investment  and  output.  Our 
rate  of  productivity  growth  declined  between 
1967  and  1973.  yet  the  rate  of  growth  of  cap- 
ital formation  during  this  period  was  higher 
than  It  has  been  at  any  time  In  the  postwar 
period.  Indeed,  our  annual  Investment  in 
manuf<M:turlng,  measured  as  a  percentage  of 
manufacturing  output,  has  Increased  steadily 
over  the  decade,  and  has  not  been  substan- 
tially below  that  of  Japan  or  West  Germany. 

Moreover,  as  our  economy  has  shifted 
from  manufacturing  to  services,  the  amount 
of  capital  we  need  to  sustain  rapid  growth 
has  diminished.  This  is  because  service  busi- 
nesses require  less  capital  than  manufactur- 
ing businesses.  Between  1960  and  1978, 
while  employment  In  manufacturing 
rose  21  percent,  the  number  of  persons 
providing  services  grew  by  72  percent.  And 
service  exports — engineering.  insurance, 
banking,  consulting — have  grown  accord- 
ingly; they  are  now  rising  at  a  faster  clip 
than  any  other  category  of  foreign  trade — 
15.7  percent  a  year,  compared  with  a  6.7  per- 
cent growth  In  merchandised  trade. 

Finally.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  our 
future  economic  growth  will  be  dependent 
on  knowledge-intensive,  rather  than  capi- 
tal-intensive, businesses.  Our  emerging  in- 
dustries (biotechnology,  lapers.  semiconduc- 
tors) require  far  less  capital  per  worjter  than 
the  heavy  industries  that  previously  domi- 
nated our  economy  (autos.  steel,  shipbuild- 
ing) .  Thus.  In  an  advanced  industrial  econ- 
omy, the  trend  toward  a  declining  overall 
level  of  Investment  may  be  entirely  appro- 
priate and  even  desirable. 

What  Is  more,  much  of  the  limited  capital 


we  now  have  has  been  frittered  away  on 
nonproductive  uses — merely  rearranging  the 
ownership  of  Industrial  assets  rather  than 
increasing  their  real  value.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  fate  will  be- 
fall any  additional  infusion  of  capital.  In 
the  last  three  years,  for  example,  some  »100 
billion  of  corporate  cash  resources  has  been 
used  to  acquire  existing  corporate  assets 
through  tender  offers.  The  vast  bulk  of  these 
transactions  Involve  conglomerates  absorbing 
unrelated  lines  of  business.  Despite  all  the 
claims  about  the  "synergy"  that  such  com- 
binations produce,  there  Is  very  little  evid- 
ence to  suggest  that  the  average  merger  has 
enhanced  the  basic  profitability  or  produc- 
tivity of  the  merging  enterprises.  Other  In- 
vestments that  currently  preoccupy  our 
money  managers  are  more  obviously  specula- 
tive: foreign-currency  contracts,  commodi- 
ties, financial  features  and  real  estate. 

All  this  asset-rearranging  activity  diverts 
the  attention  of  corporate  executives,  who 
spend  their  time  fending  off  takeovers,  re- 
sponding to  depositions  and  devising  novel 
tax  and  accounting  schemes  rather  than 
building  better  products.  It  also  creates  vast 
service  Industries  In  law,  accounting,  tax 
consulting  and  finance,  to  which  some  of  our 
most  talented  and  creative  citizens  are 
drawn. 

If  the  supply-aiders'  nostrums  for  Increas- 
ing the  level  of  capital  investment  are  ques- 
tionable at  best,  what  Is  the  alternative? 
Some  argue  for  preserving  the  economic  rela- 
tionships of  the  past,  outmoded  or  not.  by 
controlling  price  Increases,  erecting  tariffs 
and  quotas  against  foreign  imports,  regulat- 
ing factory  closings  and  relocations,  limit- 
ing direct  investment  abroad  and  Investing 
public  funds  In  dying  Industries.  But  mar- 
kets cannot  be  frozen  In  time  like  Brlgadoon. 
Moreover,  such  restrictions  may  have  the 
perverse  effect  of  stifling  economic  growth 
while  imposing  substantial  costs  on  the 
economy. 

The  real  alternative  to  supply-side  eco- 
nomics goes  under  the  name  of  "industrial 
policy  "  Industrial  policy  Is  little  known  or 
understood  in  America,  although  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  have  been  using  Its  tech- 
niques for  many  years.  Proponents  of  indus- 
trial policy  worry  less  about  capital  forma- 
tion than  do  supply-side  economists,  but 
worry  more  about  how  capital  is  allocated. 
Rather  than  regard  the  economy  as  a  "zero- 
sum"  game  in  which  the  standard  of  living 
of  many  citizens  must  be  sacrificed  to  obtain 
a  higher  level  of  investment.  Industrial  pol- 
icy concentrates  on  how  government  can  ob- 
tain the  most  productive  possible  pattern  of 
Investment,  particularly  with  regard  to 
high-wage  Industries  in  which  the  United 
States  can  achieve  a  competitive  advantage 
In  the  world  economy. 

Both  supply-slders  and  industrial  policy 
proponents  assume  that  the  individual  mar- 
ket decisions  of  countless  consumers  and  In- 
vestors are  preferable  to  letting  government 
determine  what  goods  and  services  should  be 
produced  in  the  economy  and  how  invest- 
ment should  be  allocated.  But  proponents  of 
industrial  policy  argue  that  the  practical 
choice  Is  not  between  government  interven- 
tion and  non-intervention.  To  a  significant 
degree,  government  already  shapes  Industrial 
development  through  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Federal  Government  (largely  through 
the  Department  of  Defense)  now  purchases 
more  than  half  of  all  aircraft,  more  than  half 
of  all  radio  and  TV  communications  equip- 
ment, a  fourth  of  all  the  engineering  and 
scientific  instruments  and  a  third  of  all  elec- 
tron tubes  and  nonferrous  forgings  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  govern- 
ment procurement  as  a  percentage  of  the 
eross  national  product  Is  twice  as  high  In  the 
United  States  as  It  is  In  Japan,  which  is  far 
more  advanced  In  applying  Industrial  policy. 
Equally  Important,  the  Federal  Government 
currently  funds  more  than  35  percent  of  all 
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XSB-  industrial  research  and  development, 
and  employs  (directly  or  indirectly)  more 
than  30  percent  Of  our  nation's  scientists  and 
engineers.  These  effects  will  be  larger  in  the 
years  ahead,  as  an  Increased  defense  budget 
makes  up  a  greater  percentage  of  the  G.N.P. 

Beyond  such  programs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment affects  the  pattern  of  investment 
through  a  host  of  other  policies:  tariffs,  quo- 
tas and  order  marketing  agreements;  tax 
laws  and  rulings;  loan  guarantees  and  sub- 
sidles:  public  lands  management:  publicly  fi- 
nanced Insurance.  In  1980  alone,  tax  bene- 
fits to  particular  Industries  totaled  (70  bil- 
lion: the  Government  Issued  $221.6  billion  in 
loan  guarantees  and  S60  billion  in  direct 
loans,  and  it  had  (2  trillion  worth  of  out- 
standing Insurance.  Taken  altogther.  these 
Oovemment  expenditures  that  act  to  pro- 
mote certain  industries  or  businesses 
amounted  to  13.9  percent  of  the  O.N.P. 

Tet  none  of  these  programs  have  been 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  In 
enhancing  competitiveness  on  the  world 
market.  None  have  been  viewed  as  part  of  a 
coherent  industrial  policy.  Rather,  they  rre 
formulated  by  agencies  and  Congressional 
subcommittees  closest  to  well-established  in- 
dustries and  therefore  most  susceptible  to 
special  pleading.  The  result  has  been  a 
political  hodgepodge  of  subsidies.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  spends  five  times  as  much  on 
research  and  development  for  commercial 
fisheries  as  it  does  for  steel;  it  gives  $455  mil- 
lion In  tax  breaks  to  the  timber  industry  but 
none  to  the  semiconductor  Industry;  more 
than  $6  billion  in  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
go  to  the  shipbuilding  industry,  compared 
with  $940  million  to  the  auto  Industry.  In 
addition,  tariffs  on  CB  radios,  apparel,  shoes 
and  sugar  now  cost  U.S.  consumers  $2.8 
billion  a  year;  Import  restrictions  on  steel 
have  raised  the  costs  and  reduced  the  com- 
petitiveness of  every  US  producer  dependent 
on  the  metal  (motorcycles.  autoS.  appliances, 
machinery) .  while  price  controls  on  oil  and 
ras  have  yielded  cheap  feedstocks  for  U.S. 
t-ynthetlc  fiber  manufacturers,  giving  them  23 
percent  lower  mill  costs  than  their  Euro- 
pean competitors.  Meanwhile,  special  tax  and 
credit  provisions  have  channeled  one-third 
of  gross  domestic  Investment  Into  residential 
construction. 

Industrial  policy  proponents  argue  that 
without  an  explicit  strategy  designed  to  im- 
prove competitive  performance  of  our 
economy  in  world  markets,  government  will 
simply  let  the  politically  strongest  or  most 
active  businesses  vrithln  each  industry  make 
policy.  Unless  government  takes  the  Initia- 
tive by  easing  the  transition  from  declining 
industries  and  actively  promoting  new  ones 
In  anticipation  of  such  declines.  It  will  be 
forced  to  yield  to  political  pressure  and 
channel  capital  to  the  losers. 

But  Industrial  policy  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  better  adjusting  to  structural  changes  in 
the  economy.  Government  promotion  of  cer- 
tain industries  can  also  be  a  positive  force 
for  economic  development.  International 
competition  among  advanced  industrial 
countries  has  become  a  race  in  which  the 
first  manufacture!  to  achieve  high  volume 
and  gain  experience  can  underprlce  all  Its 
potential  International  rivals.  Government 
can  provide  a  head  start  in  this  race  by  sub- 
sidizing the  growth  of  such  industries.  New 
technologies  often  require  massive  and  ac- 
celerated infusions  of  capital  In  order  to 
achieve  the  scale  of  production  and  know- 
how  necessary  for  competitive  development — 
larger  and  quicker  than  capital  markets  can 
provide.  Our  present  competitive  advanUges 
In  aircraft  and  semiconductors,  for  example, 
are  due  In  no  small  measure  to  Government 
procurement.  The  Federal  Government  ac- 
counted for  92  percent  of  all  aircraft  sales  !n 
the  1950s;  a  whole  generation  of  commercial 
aircraft  was  spun  off  from  these  defense- 
related  prototypes.  Government  purchases  of 


semiconductors  accounted  for  close  to  40  per- 
cent of  all  semiconductor  sales  in  the  1950s, 
making  possible  our  present  lead  In  this 
field.  A  similar  story  can  be  told  about  rayon, 
synthetic  rubber,  antibiotics,  communication 
satellite  technology  and  nuclear  power — all 
major  international  competitors. 

Indeed,  international  competitiveness  has 
become  an  explicit  policy  objective  of  the 
governments  of  Japan.  France.  West  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are 
vigorously  promoting  industries  with  the 
greatest  promise  of  international  competi- 
tiveness, through  subsidies,  loans  and  special 
tax  advantages.  Government-owned  or  ■ion- 
trolled  enterprises  now  produce  85  percent 
of  all  the  oil  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
54  percent  of  steel.  35  percent  of  polyethylene 
20  percent  of  automobiles  In  addition, 
these  governments  are  providing  incentives 
for  semiconductors,  biotechnology  and  lasers. 
In  1978.  national  governments  and  state  en- 
terprises accounted  for  65  percent  of  all  bor- 
rowing on  Eurocurrency  markets — up  from 
20  percent  Just  three  years  before.  The  United 
States  must  get  in  step  soon;  our  rivals  will 
not  wait  for  us. 

The  emerging  debate  between  supply-slders 
and  proponents  of  industrial  policy  has  been 
more  ideological  than  pragmatic;  it  is  framed 
In  terms  of  the  ideal  relationship  between 
governments  and  markets  rather  than  the 
hard  realities  of  international  competition. 
As  a  practical  matter,  future  policy  makers 
must  opt  for  industrial  policy  because  it 
provides  a  far  more  efficient  way  to  enlarge 
national  wealth  than  does  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. Our  pattern  of  Investment  directly 
determines  our  international  competitive- 
ness, while  the  level  of  Investment  affects  It 
only  remotely,  if  at  all.  Many  of  our  state 
governments  are  already  developing  explicit 
industrial  policies.  California's  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown  is  now  proposing  a  $22  million  pack- 
age of  subsidies  aimed  at  Invigorating  the 
state's  high-technology  businesses;  both  Min- 
nesota and  North  Carolina  are  financing  large 
microelectronics  research  centers;  Ohio  is 
establishing  a  $5  million  fund  to  aid  high- 
technology  companies. 

The  Important  question,  therefore.  Is  not 
whether  we  will  have  sm  industrial  policy 
but  how  that  policy  is  to  lie  devised.  Will  it 
be  hidden  or  visible  to  the  public?  Who  will 
participate  in  its  formation?  The  waning 
Carter  Administration  flirted  with  tripartite 
boards  composed  of  government,  business 
and  labor  representatives  which  would  hash 
out  an  Industrial  policy  for  each  of  our  ma- 
jor Industries  (steel,  autos.  coal).  This  was 
a  variant  on  the  numerous  commissions  and 
tribunals  that  have  brought  Industry  and 
government  together  to  promote  economic 
growth  since  Herbert  Hoover  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

But  such  boards  rest  on  the  false  premise 
that  there  are  only  two  divergent  interests 
within  every  Industry:  business  and  labor. 
They  leave  out  two  groups  with  a  substantial 
Interest  in  productivity:  consumers  and  in- 
novative businesses  that  seem  to  enter  the 
industry.  As  a  result,  tripartite  boards  typi- 
cally have  enabled  the  least  competitive  but 
most  entrenched  segments  of  an  industry  to 
consolidate  their  political  bases  and  form 
powerful  coalitions  against  structural 
change — demanding  tariffs,  quotas  and  nall- 
outs  Instead  of  the  means  to  restructure  the 
industry  and  phase  out  Its  least  productive 
parts. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  will  tinker  with  tripartite 
boards  (too  much  like  planning) .  The  danger 
is  quite  the  opposite — that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  deny  that  it  has  an  in- 
dustrial policy  at  all.  It  will  continue  to 
make  manifold  decisions  about  how  canltal 
is  to  be  allocated  in  the  economy — only  they 
will  be  made  out  of  public  view.  Such  a 
policy  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  Admin- 


istration to  Ignore  the  pleadings  of  par- 
ticular industries  (and  their  Congressional 
delegations)  for  special  subsidies  and  bene- 
fits. As  a  result,  we  will  have  more  of  the 
same.  Alternatively,  we  could  go  the  way 
of  Japan  and  West  Germany,  where  indtis- 
trlal  policies  are  designed  by  oligarchies  of 
leading  bankers  and  high-level  government 
officials  (it  is  Interesting  to  note  in  this 
regard  that  a  recent  proposal  to  re-create 
a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  came 
from  Felix  Rohatyn.  a  partner  in  the  In- 
vestment banking  firm  of  Lazard  Fr^res  & 
Company) . 

The  second  alternative  is  not  satisfactory 
either.  Industrial  policy  making  should  be 
explicit  and  public.  I  should  seek  to  achieve 
a  broad  consensus  about  how  American  in- 
dustry can  Improve  its  competitive  per- 
formance in  world  markets.  It  should  involve 
consumers,  small  businesses,  emerging  in- 
dustries and  nonunion  workeis  as  well  as 
organized  labor  and  big  business.  It  should 
also  call  In  the  best  minds  from  the  private 
sector — business  executives,  academics,  fi- 
nancial analysts.  In  short.  Industrial  policy 
must  be  part  of  the  public  agenda — an  on- 
going process  of  debate  and  analysis,  re- 
flected In  newspapers.  Journals,  public-af- 
fairs programs  and  classrooms.  As  the  in- 
evitable alternative  to  supply-side  econ- 
omics, industrial  policy  should  truly  become 
the  public's  business. 

[From  the  Washington  Monthly.  Sept.  1980] 

PIE-SlICEBS   vs.    PlE-ENLABGEaS 

( By  Robert  B.  Reich ) 
The  United  SUtes  now  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  obsolete  plants,  the  lowest 
percentage  of  capital  Investment,  and  the 
lowest  growth  in  productivity  and  savings 
of  any  major  industrial  society.  Some  rea- 
sons for  our  decline  are  obvious:  Rampant 
inflation,  fed  by  energy  price  hikes,  discour- 
ages personal  saving  and  productive  Invest- 
ment; tight- money  policies  designed  to  fight 
inflation  further  dampen  new  investment. 
But  the  current  crisis  has  deeper  roots. 
Simply  put.  the  structure  of  our  economy — 
Its  underlying  organization,  the  incentives 
it  offers — has  discouraged  long-term  growth 
In  favor  of  short-term  paper  proflts.  An 
ever-larger  portion  of  our  economic  activity 
is  focused  on  rearranging  industrial  assets 
rather  than  on  increasing  their  size.  Instead 
of  enlarging  the  economic  pie.  we  are  busy 
reassigning  the  slices. 

Look  around  you.  and  you  can  see  the 
rearrangers  hard  at  work,  prospering.  They 
are  the  accountants  who  manipulate  tax 
laws  and  depreciation  rules  to  produce  glow- 
ing— or  at  least  presentable — annual  reports. 
They  are  the  financiers  who  think  up  new 
varieties  of  debentures  or  new  mutual  funds. 
TTiey  are  the  consultants  who  plot  acquisi- 
tion campaigns  and  the  lobbyists  skilled  at 
obtaining  government  subsidies.  They  are 
the  corporate  executives,  trained  in  law  ^nd 
finance,  who  hire  all  of  the  above,  and  the 
lawyers  whose  briefcases  bulge  with  the 
statutes,  opinions,  depositions,  interroga- 
tories, motions,  and  prospectl  necessary  to 
carryout  their  strategies. 

Whom  you  hear  less  and  less  of  are  the 
ple-enlargers — the  engineers  and  Inventors 
who  create  better  products  at  less  cost,  and 
the  entrepreneurs  and  workers  who  trans- 
late those  ideas  Into  new  factories,  new 
lobs,  and  uUlmatelv  into  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  people  want  to  buy.  By  any  number 
of  measurements.  Including  the  total 
amount  of  money,  effort,  and  media  atten- 
tion devoted  to  each,  the  ratio  of  asset-re- 
arrangers  to  asset-enlargers  in  our  economy 
is  running  at  about  2  to  1. 

The  most  obvious  example  Is  the  con- 
tinuing rage  of  mergers.  In  the  last  three 
years  some  $100  billion  of  corporate  cash 
resources  have  been  used  to  acquire  exist- 
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ing  corporate  assets  through  tender  offers. 
This  money  otherwise  could  have  been  spent 
on  new  factories  and  other  productive  uses. 
Some  of  It  may  eventually  find  Its  way  Into 
the  hands  of  Investors  willing  to  take  such 
risks — but  Just  as  surely,  much  of  It  does 
not.  Instead  of  generating  future  economic 
expansion,  the  money  circulates  among  com- 
panies like  the  stakes  In  a  floating  dice 
game. 

The  pace  of  this  game  has  been  acceler- 
ating. In  1978,  3,106  acquisitions  were  an- 
nounced, valued  at  134  billion,  a  54  percent 
Increase  over  the  123  billion  reported  In 
1977.  In  1979  the  figures  Jumped  to  2.138 
acquisitions  valued  at  MS.S  billion,  almost 
double  the  1977  figures. 

Tbla  dramatic  Incraaae  in  corporate 
asset-trading  Is  usually  explained  by  '.be 
simple  fact  that  many  corporate  shares  are 
selling  below  book  value.  Paced  with  the 
alternatives  of  Investing  corporate  earn- 
ings In  new  plants,  equipment,  or  research 
(risky  propositions  whose  payoffs  are  likely 
to  be  In  the  distant  future)  or  undertaking 
a  distribution  to  shareholders  (who  would 
rather  pay  a  low  capital  gains  tax  on  appre- 
ciation of  shares  than  a  high  income  tax  on 
dividends),  corporate  managers  instead  see 
considerable  attraction  In  snapping  up 
profitable,  well-run  companies  with  estab- 
lished market  posltlotu.  They  speak  of  gains 
from  "synergy" :  the  dynamic  effects  of 
pooled  management  upon  what  were  former- 
ly Independent  firms,  making  the  whole 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  They 
point  to  the  high  underlying  value  of  the 
assets  being  purchased  relative  to  their  price 
on  the  stock  market. 

On  closer  Inspection,  some  acquiring  com- 
panies have  built  houses  of  cards.  The  aging 
plants  they  purchase  may  be  undervalued 
In  terms  of  book  value,  but  not  In  terms  of 
what  It  win  cost  to  replace  them  with  In- 
flated dollars.  And  despite  all  the  claims  for 
"synergy,"  there  Is  very  little  evidence  to 
suggest  that  mergers  have  on  the  average 
enhanced  the  basic  profitability  of  merging 
enterprises. 

But  the  game  of  rearranging  Industrial 
assets  can  Involve  many  plays  beyond  the 
conglomerate  merger.  Some  are  blatantly 
speculative — somebody  wins  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  somebody  else  loses.  Last  year,  for 
example,  76  million  commodity  futures  con- 
tracts were  traded,  up  from  13.6  million  In 
1970 — a  458-percent  gain  compared  to  a  174- 
percent  Increase  In  stock  market  volimie 
during  the  same  period.  Foreign  currency 
contracts  and  financial  futures  add  to  the 
growing  lists  of  speculative  Investments. 
And  the  frenetic  swapping  of  real  estate  that 
preoccupies  our  upper  middle  class  con- 
tinues, recession  or  not. 

Other  plays  are  less  obviously  speculative, 
more  like  elaborate  Ponzl  schemes  In  which 
asset-rearranging  yields  high  returns  so  long 
as  no  one  calls  the  bluff.  For  example.  Union 
Carbide  recently  Increased  Its  first  quarter 
profits  by  $217.3  million — a  healthy  Jump 
that  added  $3.28  to  each  share  of  Its  stock. 
Yet  Carbide  accomplished  Its  feat  without 
adding  a  dollar  to  its  assets.  Instead,  the 
company  had  simply  adopted  more  liberal 
bookkeeping  methods  for  depreciation,  in- 
vestment tax  credits,  and  certain  Interest 
costs.  The  accounting  charges,  according  to 
Wall  Street  analyst  Thorton  O'glove.  "will 
have  no  impact  on  cash  flow  or  distributable 
Income."  A  whole  new  field  of  consultancy 
has  grown  up  in  recent  years,  "earnings 
management."  which  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  suc^  strategic  use  of  accounting 
convehtlons — redistributing  income  from 
good  years  to  bad.  recofmizlng  proflts  in  ad- 
vance of  sales,  and  similar  Innovative  tech- 
niques. 

Still  other  fertile  flelds  of  asset-rearrang- 
ing involve  the  manipulation  of  tax  laws  or 
International  rates  of  exchange.  Silver  and 
treasury  bill  futures,  for  example,  are  often 


used  In  a  profitable  maneuver  known  •• 
the  "tax  straddle."  in  which  an  Investor  buys 
a  futures  contract  and  simultaneously  sells 
an  Identical  contract.  Since  futures  trading 
is  a  "zero-siun"  game,  the  investor  will  make 
money  on  one  of  the  contracts  and  lose  the 
same  amount  of  money  on  the  other.  No 
matter.  The  loss  may  be  deducted  Imme- 
diately, while  the  profit,  If  the  straddler 
plays  his  tax  return  right,  may  be  deferred 
Indefinitely.  His  only  risk  Is  that  the  IRS 
may  prove  he  was  trying  deliberately  to 
avoid  taxes,  an  unlikely  event.  Tax 
straddles  and  similar  strategies  are  being 
actively  promoted  by  the  "commodities  ad- 
visory services"  that  have  sprung  up  re- 
cently, and  are  estimated  to  net  their  prac- 
titioners about  $4  billion  a  year  in  unpaid 
taxes.  But  they  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
the  yields  available  to  lawyers,  accountants, 
and  financiers  who  continually  discover  new 
loopholes,  shelters  and  gimmicks. 

Lawsuits  are  a  final  form  of  classic  aaaet- 
rearranglng.  Securities  fraud,  patent  in- 
fringement, antitrust,  product  liability — 
these  are  the  growth  fields  of  American  busi- 
ness. But  when  two  corporations,  with  their 
platoons  of  lawyers,  grind  each  other  down 
in  court,  is  any  socially  useful  product  cre- 
ated? If  you  have  doubts,  you  should  know 
that,  in  the  antitrust  area  alone.  t3  billion 
was  spent  last  year  by  American  corporations 
engaging  In  litigation  with  each  other, 
"paorrrs  now" 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  all  efforts 
directed  at  rearranging  corporate  assets  are 
necessarily  wasteful.  To  the  extent  that  they 
allocate  capital  more  efficiently  to  where  It 
can  be  most  productive,  or  smooth  out  what 
would  otherwise  be  sudden  changes  In  sup- 
ply and  demand,  they  make  our  economy  per- 
form better.  But  given  the  recent  record  of 
speculation  and  flnagle.  one  must  ask  wheth- 
er these  benefits  are  worth  what  we're  paying 
for  them,  in  terms  of  both  direct  cost  and 
future  productivity. 

Our  current  obsession  with  asset-rearrang- 
ing harms  productivity  In  three  related  ways : 

1.  Short-term  payouts:  Improvements  In 
productivity  often  depend  on  Investment 
strategies  geared  to  the  long  term.  Research 
aimed  at  developing  fundamentally  new  tech- 
nologies Is  apt  to  go  slowly,  yielding  little 
or  no  profit  for  many  years.  The  development 
of  the  Internal  combustion  engine,  electron- 
ics, xerography,  and  semiconductors  each  de- 
pended on  a  quarter  century  or  more  of  trial 
and  error.  Commercialization  often  requires 
the  development  of  large-scale  production 
facilities,  distribution  and  sales  networks. 
and  quality  control  systems.  All  this  calls 
for  a  willingness  to  invest  now  for  greater 
return  In  a  distant  future. 

But  asset-rearrangers  typically  require  that 
Investments  pay  off  In  the  short  term,  even 
at  the  expense  of  greater  yields  later  on.  Not 
long  ago,  for  example,  the  majority  of  stock 
on  our  exchanges  was  owned  by  individuals. 
Today.  75  percent  of  corporate  stock  is  bought 
and  sold  by  profeslonal  portfolio  managers  of 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds,  and  insurance 
companies.  These  managers  must  do  more 
than  Invest  for  the  future — they  must  also 
attract  and  keep  clients.  So  they  are  under 
tremendous  pressure  to  demonstrate  the 
short-term  earnings  that  potential  clients 
look  for.  In  the  search  for  quick  proflts,  they 
move  In  and  out  of  large  positions  with  little 
regard  for  the  strengths  of  the  underlying 
enterprise.  Securities  analysts  and  brokers 
likewise  hope  to  show  proflts  by  correctly 
euesslng  the  short  term  fluctuation  of  price- 
earning  multiples  Instead  of  the  long-term 
potential  for  growth. 

There  is  a  good  argument  tfiat.  even  ,wlth- 
out  the  Intervention  of  the  portfolio  man- 
agers, stockholders  as  a  group  tend  to  take 
a  relatively  short-term  view  of  their  invest- 
ments compared  with  the  value  of  those  In- 
vestments to  society.  The  reason  is  simple: 
If  an  Investor  puts  81,000  into  an  existing 


enterpriae.  he  may.  If  hU  stock  performs 
better  than  average,  get  back  about  81.500 
In  Ave  years.  Suppose  Instead  he  put  money 
into  a  research  and  development  company 
that  was  trying  to  produce  a  new  product 
or  a  new  manufacturing  method.  The  bene- 
fits to  him  would  be  proportionately  greater, 
though  they  would  come  at  a  later  date.  But 
the  potential  benefits  to  society  of  this 
second  investment  would  be  vastly 
greater — the  creation  of  an  entire  new  In- 
dustry, perhaps  spawning  other  products 
and  technologies,  establishing  thousands  of 
new  Jobs,  and  shoring  up  entire  communi- 
ties. The  Individual  stockholder  will  not 
profit  from  these  beneficial  "multiplier"  ef- 
fects of  his  original  Investment,  so  he  will 
tend  to  Ignore  them,  sticking  with  the  safe 
Investment  In  an  existing  company  that 
promises  "profit  now."  The  portfolio  man- 
agers. In  a  sense,  merely  enable  Investors  to 
pursue  their  short-term  gains  more  effici- 
ently. 

An  exception  to  this  general  rule  are  the 
stockholders  of  many  small  or  closely-held 
enterprises.  They  tend  to  be  concerned 
about  long-term  goals  simply  because  they 
are  closer  to  their  company — involved  In 
its  management,  familiar  with  Its  work 
force,  committed  to  the  product  or  process 
they  are  developing.  And  they  are  able  to 
pursue  those  goals,  at  the  expense  of  Im- 
mediate gains,  because  they  are  not  playing 
with  anyone's  money  but  their  own.  Not 
surprisingly  such  small  or  closely-held  firms, 
particularly  in  high-technology  industries, 
account  for  the  lions  share  of  new  ventures, 
inventions  and  innovations. 

On  the  management  side,  the  overall  pic- 
ture is  similar.  The  average  corporate  chief 
executive  may  have  an  even  smaller  stake 
in  future  growth  than  the  average  stock- 
holder. By  the  time  he  reaches  the  top.  the 
typical  executive  may  remain  with  a  com- 
pany only  a  few  more  years  before  retiring 
or  moving  to  a  position  with  another  firm. 
The  average  term  of  office  for  today's  chief 
executive  officers  is  only  four  years — and,  as 
one  president  of  a  machine  tool  company 
said  recently,  "A  chief  executive  plots  his 
career  flrst  and  his  capital  budget  second." 
Even  his  compensation — in  the  form  of  In- 
centive bonuses  and  stock  options — is  likely 
to  be  geared  to  short-term  earnings. 

Indeed,  thanks  to  the  high  mobility  of 
caplUl  and  management,  those  who  have 
the  strongest  economic  stake  In  the  long- 
term  health  of  an  enterprise  are  apt  to  be  Its 
lower-level  employees,  whose  mobility  Is  more 
limited.  Employees  must  live  with  the  conse- 
quences of  declining  long-term  productivity 
within  an  Industry  and  a  region;  Investors 
and  managers  often  can  ball  out  long  before. 
It  is  Interesting  that  in  Japan  trade  unions 
are  among  the  most  vocal  advocates  of  long- 
term  Investment  strategies  that  emphasize 
productivity  and  growth. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  truncated 
corporate  vision,  of  course,  occurred  In  1975, 
In  the  aftermath  of  a  recession  and  an  oil 
crisis,  when  American  automobile  manufac- 
turers planned  their  new  product  lines.  At 
the  time,  buyers  were  climbing  back  into 
bigger  cars,  and  small  car  sales  were  slump- 
ing. But  all  the  long-range  trends  indicated 
a  growing  shortage  of  fuel  and  a  growing  de- 
mand for  smaller  cars.  Automakers  had  the 
choice :  Tool  up  for  big  cars  and  make  some 
quick  bucks,  or  tool  up  for  smaller  cars  and 
profit  over  the  long  run.  GM  chose  to  hedge 
Its  bets  with  a  modest  (though  ultimately 
Inadequate)  "downsizing"  program.  But  Ford 
and  Chrysler  chose  to  stick  with  what  was 
selling  at  the  time  (Ford  even  considered  ad- 
vertising Itself  as  the  "Home  of  the  Whop- 
per") .  When  Ford  finally  brought  out  "down- 
sized" sedans,  they  were  still  on  the  over- 
weight side  and  they  flopped  badly  Of  course, 
by  the  time  the  bottom  dropped  out  and 
Ford  began  laying  off  workers  by  the  thou- 
sands, the  mastermind  of  its  big-car  strategy. 
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former  Ford  praaldent  Lee  iMooca,  bad  moved 
on  to  better  things  at  Chrysler,  where  be 
could  give  his  undivided  attention  to  lobby- 
ing for  government  loans  to  save  a  company 
from  the  eeme  long-term  problems  he  had 
left  behind  at  Ford. 

If  you  look  at  the  other  Induatrlea  In  which 
our  competitive  position  is  declining  relative 
to  that  of  Japan  and  West  Germany — steel, 
consumer  electronics,  semiconductors — you 
will  find  the  same  pattern.  The  n.S.  Industries 
have  lower  research  and  development  budg- 
ets, smaller  or  less  modern  plants,  lower  ca- 
pacity. Tou  will  find  a  higher  incidence  of 
defects  in  U.S.  products,  which  may  refiect  a 
smaller  investment  in  quality  control.  All 
this  la  the  result  of  the  ahort-r\m  balance 
sheet  mentality,  which  translates  Into  low 
Investment  In  the  reaearch  that  may  produce 
technological  breakthroughs  a  decade  from 
now,  or  In  the  modernized  and  expanded  fac- 
torlea  that  may  reduce  costs  and  Improve 
quality  beyond  the  next  turn  In  the  buslneas 
cycle. 

ENzacT  caisxs 

3.  Paper  Entrepreneurlallam  :  Aaset-rear- 
ranglng  also  harms  productivity  by  using 
up  the  energies  of  our  most  talented  cltl- 
sens.  Instead  of  product-entrepreneurs,  we 
have  spawned  a  nation  of  paper-entrepre- 
neurs, who  by  now  embody  our  most  original 
thinking  and  energetic  wheeling  and  dealing. 
Paper  entrepreneurlallsm  promises  the  best 
financial  rewards,  the  greatest  employment 
security,  and  the  highest  social  status.  The 
result  Is  a  "brain  drain"  away  from  Innova- 
tion in  production  or  distribution. 

Today,  corporate  executives  spend  an  In- 
creasing portion  of  their  days  fending  off 
takeovers,  finding  companies  to  acquire, 
responding  to  depositions  in  lawsuits,  and 
seeking  various  forms  of  government  largess. 
Instead  of  worrying  about  how  their  products 
can  be  made  and  distributed  more  efficiently. 
More  of  our  top  corporate  executives  are 
now  trained  In  law  and  finance  than  in  any 
other  field— In  contrast  to  three  decades 
ago  when  most  corporate  leaders  were  trained 
In  marketing,  engineering,  and  sales. 

Meanwhile,  our  best  minds  are  increasingly 
drawn  to  the  ple-dlvldlng  professions  of  law, 
finance,  and  accounting,  and  away  from  pie- 
enlarging  professions  like  engineering  and 
science.  While  graduate  programs  in  law 
and  accounting  are  booming,  science  pro- 
grams are  floundering— again  a  contract  with 
other  industrialized  nations.  Out  of  every 
10,000  citizens  In  Japan,  for  example,  only 
one  u  a  lawyer  and  three  are  accountants 
In  the  U.8.,  20  are  lawyers  and  40  account- 
ants. Out  of  the  same  group  m  Japan,  400 
ere  engineers  and  scientlsU;  here  only  70 
are  engineers  or  scientists. 

But  I'm  forgetting  something,  you  say— 
the  recent  boom  in  business  school  atten- 
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shelters  without  ever  getting  his  hands  dirty 
actually  turning  out  a  product. 

3.  Divlsiveneas :  In  an  economy  based  on 
aaeet-rearranglng,  corporations,  unions.  In- 
dustries and  Individuals  are  pitted  agalnat 
one  another  In  the  desperate  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  share  of  a  stable  or  shrinking  pie.  The 
circle  la  a  vicious  one:  as  the  economy  be- 
gins to  decline,  each  group  seeks  to  preserve 
its  standard  of  living,  but  it  can  do  so  only 
by  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  declining 
wealth  of  another  group.  Usually  this  is  ac- 
compllabed  by  influencing  the  govenunent 
to  resllce  the  pie  by  subsidy  or  taxation,  but 
not  always. 

The  catch  is  that  the  groups  seeking  to 
gi«b  aeeete  from  each  other  are  often  the  very 
groups  whoee  collaboration  Is  necessary  for 
real  growth  to  occur.  The  clearest  example  Is 
in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
Here  the  portion  of  the  pie  shared  by  work- 
ers has  been  declining  as  Inflation  has  out- 
stripped wage  hikes.  Trying  to  recoup,  unions 
demand  catch-up  raises,  only  to  find  that 
other  xinions  do  the  same,  which  produces 
another  round  of  inflation.  And  as  corporate 
managers  themselves  become  more  militant 
in  the  face  of  declining  profits,  they  are  apt 
to  resort  to  hostile  counter-strategies — ^hir- 
ing consultants  to  "bust"  their  unions,  mov- 
ing factories  to  other  states  or  countries.  The 
resmt  Is  likely  to  be  a  breakdown  In  coopera- 
tion between  unions  and  management,  pos- 
sibly Including  crippling  rounds  of  strikes, 
that  will  ensure  there  will  be  even  leee  prod- 
uct to  spread  around.  Only  when  an  entire 
industry  faces  collapse,  as  In  autoe  and  steel. 
do  labor  and  management  begin  to  recognize 
their  common  interests — and  by  then  It  is 
usually  too  late. 

We  are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
cycle.  Blue-oollar  employees  are  still  paying 
the  heaviest  price  for  our  decline,  followed 
closely  by  small  business.  The  industrial  Mid- 
west is  growing  poorer  while  the  Southwest 
is  gaining  in  wealth.  These  divisions  would 
not  loom  so  large  in  an  economy  that  was 
expanding.  But  the  attempt  to  restore  an 
expanding  economy  will  only  be  crippled  to 
the  extent  that  citizens  see  themselves  pri- 
marily as  members  of  different  warring 
groups — blue  collar  or  white  collar,  small 
business,  Investor  or  consumer,  Frostbelt  or 
Simbelt. 

A  LXTTLE  DISCRIIOMATION 

How  are  we  to  break  out  of  the  downward 
spiral  of  asset  rearranging?  It  may  be  tempt- 
ing to  conclude  that  our  problems  stem  In 
a  simple  manner  from  too  many  restrictions 
on  free  enterprise  or  on  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  But  our  more  productive  economic 
competitors.  Japan  and  West  Oermany.  both 
have  governments  that  are  larger  and  in- 
trude more  heavily  into  the  private  sector 
than  our  own.  In  both  countries,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  richest  and  poorest  citizens  is 
substantially  lees  than  it  is  in  our  nation. 

Instead,  we  should  focus  on  what  sort  of 
enterprise  we  are  encouraging,  on  how  indi- 
viduals are  accumulating  wealth,  and  we 
should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  more  of  our 
economic  activity  is  of  the  asset-expanding 
variety,  and  that  less  effort  goes  into  rear- 
ranging. 

We  could  start  with  the  incentives  offered 
by  our  tax  system.  As  mentioned  above,  cor- 
porations currently  have  a  strong  incentive 
to  retain  and  reinvest  their  earnings  because 
of  the  two  tax  breaks  built  into  the  structure 
of  our  revenue  code:  First,  dividends  are 
taxed  as  Income  to  shareholders  when  they 
are  paid  out.  but  if  a  corporation  reinvests. 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  its  stock  will 
only  be  taxed  when  the  shareholder  sells  his 
shares.  Second,  that  increase  will  be  taxed 
at  the  lower  capital  gains  rate.-  wfcUe  divi- 
dends are  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 

The  incentive  for  management  to  reinvest 
that  Is  created  by  these  provisions  would  be 
fine  if  corporations  put  their  money  into  new 
productive  assets  instead  of  buying  up  old 


assets,  like  other  firms.  So  why  not  limit  the 
tax  breaks  to  corporate  earnings  that  actually 
are  reinvested  In  new  production,  equipment, ' 
or  research  and  development?  A  corporation's 
earnings  could  be  immediately  Uxed  as  in- 
come to  shareholders  (without  the  capital 
gains  break)  unless  the  earnings  were  "ndled 
over"  by  the  corporation  Into  new  Invest- 
ment. 

The  same  incentives  could  be  given  to  Indi- 
vidual shareholders  themselves.  In  which  case 
corporations  with  extra  cash  could  be  en- 
couraged to  buy  back  their  stock  rather  than 
acquire  a  target  company  at  a  premium.  That 
would  give  the  shareholders  the  benefit  of 
the  premium  to  reinvest  at  market  prices, 
and  free  the  corporation  from  the  demands 
of  those  sharebolderii  most  likely  to  insist  on 
immediate  gains. 

Likewise,  in  the  other  areas  where  the  tax 
laws  currently  encourage  speculation  in  old 
assets,  we  could  be  nwre  discriminating,  and 
target  the  tax  breaks  to  apply  only  to  fresh 
investments.  The  most  obvious  offender  here 
Is  the  congerte  of  loopholes — mortgage  inter- 
est deductions,  howeowner's  exemptions  and 
capital  gains  treatment — that  Indiscrimi- 
nately subsidize  the  trading  of  existing  real 
estate.  Instead,  these  tax  breaks  could  be 
given  only  to  those  who  invest  in  new  build- 
ings, creating  the  additional  housing  needed 
to  ease  our  current  shortage. 

A  second  group  of  reforms  would  affSect 
the  means  of  financing  business  ventures. 
To  discourage  rearranging,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve oould  establish  guidelines  that  would 
make  It  more  costly  for  banks  to  provide 
easy  credit  for  speculation  and  conglomer- 
ate acquisition.  To  stimulate  long-term  In- 
vestment, businesses  could  be  freed  from 
the  impatient  demands  of  stockholders 
through  various  government  incentives  that 
reduced  their  need  to  go  to  the  stock  mar- 
ket for  financing.  If  you  are  going  to  en- 
courage a  long-run  growth,  for  example, 
debt-financing  has  a  great  advantage,  since 
as  long  as  a  corporation  meets  Its  Interest 
payments,  it  is  free  to  sacrifice  short-term 
proflts  for  long-term  productivity.  Again, 
Japan  has  some  lessons  for  us.  The  Japa- 
nese government's  ability  to  channel  invest- 
ment into  very  large-scale  integrated  cir- 
cuits, for  example,  has  enabled  firms  In  that 
Industry  to  avoid  equity  markets  and  aim 
for  long-term  growth. 

A  final  set  of  ctaangee  should  focus  on  the 
ownership  of  productive  assets.  Schemes  of 
employee  ownership  and  participation  not 
only  appear  to  Improve  productivity  over  the 
short  term,  but  they  may  also  Improve  pros- 
pects for  long-run  growth,  since  employees 
typically  have  a  higher  stake  In  the  continu- 
ing viability  of  an  enterprise  than  do  either 
managers  or  investors.  And  there  are  a  variety 
of  mechanisms  for  stimulating  more  of  the 
smaller,  privately-held  enterprises  that  are 
most  likely  to  see  new  ideas  through  to 
fruition.  Their  ovimers  could  be  allowed  to 
deduct  losses  more  easily  from  personal  in- 
come, and  they  could  be  freed  from  the  host 
of  levies — franchise  taxes,  gross  recepits  tax- 
es, and  social  security  taxes — that  apply  In 
full  force  whether  or  not  their  business  has 
any  profits  out  of  which  to  pay  them 

We  have  seen  a  variety  of  quick-fixes  for 
our  economic  troubles  proposed  over  the 
years,  and  more  are  being  offered  every  day. 
from  across-the-board  income  tax  cuts,  to 
indiscriminate  depreciation  writeoffs,  to  pro- 
tectionist tariffs.  We  have  also  seen,  over 
the  years,  that  frequently  these  proposals 
simply  stimulate  more  asset-rearranging. 
Accelerated  depreciation  allowances,  for  ex- 
ample, may  end  up  giving  corporations  ex- 
tra cash  to  spend  on  another  round  of  acqui- 
sitions. In  evaluating  the  current  rash  of  rem- 
edies, we  need  to  look  for  those  that  would 
attack  the  Imbalance  of  entrenreneurtal  ef- 
fort at  the  core  of  our  economy.  We  could 
begin  by  asking  ourselves  the  question: 
which  strategies  will  stimulate  more  paper, 
and  which  more  product? 
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(Prom  the  New  B«publlc.  Feb.  ai,  1B81| 
Tax  LasBAL  Pbomise  or  Pbospkkitt 
(By  Robert  B.  Relcb) 
Any  view  of  the  proper  role  al  government 
In  the  economy  muAt,  \t  It  Is  to  I«y  claim  to 
Ideological  predominance  In  America,  carry 
with  It  the  promise  of  proaperlty.  In  the 
quarter-century  following  World  War  n, 
liberalism  did  Just  that.  Between  the  mld- 
19308  and  the  late  1960s  liberalism  success- 
fully married  the  modem  welfare  state  to 
principles  of  Keyneslan  demand-manage- 
ment of  the  economy.  The  spectacular  per- 
formance of  the  American  economy  during 
that  Interval  demonstrated  that  active  gov- 
ernment Intervention  was  not  jUst  compati- 
ble with  prosperity  but  essential  to  It.  Social 
Justice  fit  hand  In  glove  with  economic 
growth,  because  both  depended  upon  strong, 
centralized  bureaucracies  to  organize  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  national  economic 
product. 

Since  1970  that  liberal  promise  has  been 
broken.  Our  economy  Is  now  In  decline, 
largely  because  of  America's  worsening  In- 
ternational competitive  position.  During  the 
past  decade  nearly  a  million  manufacturing 
Jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  region  stretching 
from  the  factories  of  Baltimore  to  the  auto 
plants  of  St.  Louis,  and  another  million  In 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  share  of  the 
world  market  claimed  by  US  manufactured 
goods  has  fallen  by  23  percent.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  ovtr  autos  are  now  made  abroad,  com- 
pared to  eight  percent  In  1970;  15  percent 
of  our  steel,  compared  to  nine  percent  in 
1970;  over  50  percent  of  our  consumer  elec- 
tronics products,  compared  to  10  percent  In 
1970.  The  list  goes  on:  hand  calculators, 
cameras,  metalformlng  machine  tools,  food 
processors,  sporting  equipment,  motorcyles, 
stereo  components,  textile  machinery, 
watches,  tires,  video  components,  pianos, 
footwear.  For  the  last  five  years  we  have  been 
running  substantial  trade  deficits — In  1980 
i4>proachlng  $25  billion.  Ten  years  ago  pro- 
ductivity— real  output  per  hour  of  work — 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.9  percent:  since 
1977  productivity  has  dtilned  .4  percent  a 
year.  We  now  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  obsolete  plants,  the  lowest  percentage  of 
capital  Investment,  and  the  lowest  growth 
In  productivity  of  any  major  Industrial  so- 
ciety other  than  Oreat  Britain. 

In  the  face  of  this  precipitous  decline 
literalism  has  been  all  but  silent.  It  has 
been  replaced  by  another  Ideology  that  prom- 
ises prosperity,  but  not  social  Justice.  This 
new  ideology  calls  for  government  measures 
to  raise  the  level  of  savings  and  reduce  con- 
sumption, so  that  new  capital  can  be  created 
without  fueling  Inflation.  Although  differ- 
ing in  particulars,  proposals  that  apply  this 
ideology  typically  call  for  across-the-board 
income  tax  reductions  coupled  with  tax  re- 
ductions on  savings  and  Investment:  reduc- 
tions in  government  spending,  particularly 
for  huge  and  growing  programs  like  Social 
Security,  Medicare,  and  welfare;  and  a  re- 
laxation of  government  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  health  safety,  and  the  environment. 
These  proposals  would  result  in  less  social 
Justice,  If  we  define  social  Justice  as  an 
equitable  distribution  of  income  and  of  pub- 
lic goods  like  clean  air,  clean  water,  opportu- 
nities for  outdoor  recreation,  safe  products, 
and  safe  working  environments.  Any  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  Income  taxes  will 
especially  benefit  upper-Income  groups  that 
now  pay  the  most  taxes.  In  addition,  any  tax- 
ing scheme  that  makes  it  more  costly  to 
spend  earnings  than  to  save  them  Inevitably 
will  hurt  the  poor  (who  have  no  choice  but 
to  spend  a  high  proportion  of  their  earn- 
ings) more  than  the  rich  (who  can  afford 
to  defer  consumption).  This  regresslveness 
will  be  made  worse  by  cuts  In  So-ial  Security. 
Medicare,  and  welfare,  upon  which  the  poor 
and  elderly  are  particularly  dependent. 
Similarly,  proposals  to  relax  regulations  gov- 


erning health,  safety,  and  the  environment 
Invariably  will  make  the  distribution  of  pub- 
lic goods  less  equitable.  To  the  extent  that 
clean  air.  clean  water,  outdoor  recreation, 
safe  products,  and  safe  working  conditions 
are  not  available  to  the  population  In  gen- 
eral, they  win  become  private  commodities 
available  only  to  those  who  can  afford  to  buy 
them,  by  living  In  exclusive  neighborhoods, 
buying  bottled  water,  vacationing  in  pristine 
environments,  and  avoiding  hazardous  Jobs. 
However  troubling  these  proposals  may  be 
to  the  national  conscience,  the  explicit  prom- 
ise they  offer  of  economic  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity has  given  them  political  legitimacy. 
By  abandoning  Its  own  promise  of  prosperity, 
liberalism  has  ceded  the  very  ideal  that  rend- 
ered its  vision  of  social  Justice  palatable  to 
the  majority.  Without  that  promise,  liberal- 
ism's call  for  social  Justice  has  become  some- 
thing akin  to  charity,  to  be  balanced  against 
the  more  compelling  goals  of  growth  and 
productivity — a  moral  luxury  to  be  afforded 
when  and  to  the  extent  we  can.  At  worst. 
It  has  become  a  demand  for  preserving  eco- 
nomic relationships  as  they  were  when  times 
were  better:  controlling  price  Increases, 
erecting  tariffs  and  quotas  against  foreign 
imports,  regulating  factory  cloelngs  and  re- 
locations, limiting  direct  Investment  abroad, 
and  Investing  public  funds  in  dying  indus- 
tries. Without  the  promise  of  prosperity, 
liberalism's  argument  to  the  majority  has 
become  a  paean  to  the  status  quo. 

If  liberalism  Is  to  regain  Ideological  pre- 
dominance during  the  1980s  It  must  rees- 
tablish a  rational  connection  between  pros- 
perity and  social  Justice.  But  It  cannot  do 
so  by  means  of  now  discredited  notions  of 
aggregate  demand  management.  Conserva- 
tives are  right  when  they  focus  on  the  supply 
side  of  the  economic  ledger  and  ask  what 
conditions  will  generate  growth  and  produc- 
tivity. It  Is  their  answer  that  Is  wrong,  not 
their  question. 

Liberalism's  answer  might  be  based  in 
part  on  the  experience  of  our  international 
competitors  who  have  grown  and  prospered 
dvurlng  our  decline.  If  there  is  a  connection 
between  prosperity  and  social  Justice,  it  is  to 
be  found  there — In  Japan's  spectacular  rise 
during  the  past  10  years  from  40  percent  ot 
our  per  capita  national  Income  to  85  percent: 
in  West  Germany's  rise  during  the  same 
period  from  68  percent  to  105  percent;  and  in 
Sweden's  rise  from  90  percent  to  112  percent. 
By  any  measure,  each  of  these  economies  has 
outperformed  ours  over  the  last  10  years.  Even 
though  they  are  more  dependent  on  Im- 
ported oil  than  we  are.  their  productivity  In- 
creased at  a  faster  rate  than  ours  and  their 
levels  of  unemployment  remained  lower.  And 
notwithstanding  what  appears  to  be  a  pend- 
ing worldwide  recession,  within  the  next  few 
years  citizens  In  these  countries  are  likely  to 
enjoy  a  hl^er  standard  of  living  than  our 
own  citizens. 

This  growth  has  been  accomplished  in 
conjtinctlon  with,  not  in  opposition  to,  social 
Justice.  The  distribution  of  Income  In  these 
countries  is  more  equitable  than  It  is  in  the 
United  States.  In  Sweden,  the  poorest  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  now  receives  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  yearly  national  income:  in  Japan, 
3.2  percent:  In  West  Germany,  2.9  percent.  In 
the  US  the  poorest  10  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion receives  a  much  smaller  share — only  1 .6 
percent  of  our  yearly  national  Income.  More- 
over, the  salary  differential  between  hlghest- 
and  lowest-paid  employees  Is  much  smaller 
In  these  coimtrtes  than  it  is  In  the  US. 
Swedish.  Japanese,  and  West  German  cor- 
porate executives  earn  only  about  40  to  60 
percent  more  money  than  the  lowest-paid 
workers  In  their  companies.  In  the  US  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  executives  to  take  home 
three  times  the  pay  of  the  lowest-paid  work- 
era.  Some  five-year  pacts  for  corporate  ofll- 
ciais  run  to  eight  million  dollars  or  more,  in- 
cluding pensions,  stock  options,  accumtilated 


bonuaes,  and  fringe  b«nenta.  And  corporate 
taxes  are  higher  In  these  countrlea  than  in 
the  US. 

Social  security  and  unemployment  Insur- 
ance are  more  generous  In  Sweden,  Japan, 
and  West  Germany:  20.1  percent  of  Sweden's 
annual  Income  goes  to  social  security,  while 
90  percent  of  the  Swedish  vmemployed  re- 
ceive substantial  compensation:  in  Japan, 
9.7  percent  of  national  Income  goes  to  social 
security,  and  69  percent  of  the  unemployed 
receive  compensation — but  Japanese  com- 
panies provide  many  additional  unemploy- 
ment and  retirement  benefits  that  bring  the 
total  much  higher;  and  in  West  Germany, 
19.9  percent  of  national  income  goes  to 
social  security  and  76  percent  of  the  xmem- 
ployed  receive  compensation.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  only  9.3  percent 
of  our  national  income  goes  to  paying  Social 
Security,  and  only  58  percent  of  o«ir  unem- 
ployed are  compensated. 

In  addition,  employee*  havw  more  Job  se- 
curity and  better  working  conditions  abroad : 
m  Sweden,  Japan,  and  West  Germany  work- 
ers cannot  be  fired  arbitrarily,  yet  the  vast 
majority  of  US  employees  can  be  dismissed 
without  notice  or  reason.  Swedish  workeia 
get  five  weeks  of  paid  vacation  each  year: 
Japanese  and  Westt  German  workers  receive 
four  weeks.  In  the  United  States,  the  average 
employee  receives  only  two  and  a  half  weeks 
of  vacation  per  year.  In  Sweden,  83  percent 
of  employees  are  unionized:  In  Japan  and 
West  Germany  approximately  40  percent  <* 
the  work  forx:e  la  unionized.  Workers  In  all 
three  countries  participate  In  management 
declalon-maklng  throu^  various  manage- 
ment-labor councils  and  committees.  By  con- 
trast, less  than  21  percent  of  US  employe** 
are  unionized,  and  there  is  little  opportmiltT 
for  labor  participation  In  management. 

Nor  have  these  countries  sacrificed  health. 
safety  and  the  environment  In  pursuit  «i 
growth  and  productivity.  Unlike  the  US. 
each  has  a  substantial  naUonal  health  in- 
surance program,  financed  by  government 
and  industry.  Infant  mortality  (a  measure 
of  public  health)  is  substantially  lower  <n 
Sweden  (eight  per  1.000  live  births).  Japan 
(8  9)  and  West  Germany  (nine)  than  it  is 
m  the  United  States  (14.1).  Industrial  acci- 
dents per  100,000  people  are  fewer  In  Sweden 
(2  4)  and  West  Germany  (2.5)  than  *^^^ 
United  States  (3.1) ,  although  Japan's  record 
Is  worse  than  ours  in  this  regard  (3.7) .  And 
environmental  regulation  In  each  of  these 
countries  Is  at  least,  as  strict  as  It  is  now  in 
the  United  States:  the  environments  of  tSieee 
countries  are  lees  contaminated  by  cm*<« 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides 

than  oiura.  _„ 

But  vrtUt,  you  say.  "Hiese  nations  can  enjoy 
prosperity  and  social  Justice  because  they 
dont  have  our  huge  military  expenditures. 
Last  year  we  spent  $520  per  person  on  de- 
fense, while  Sweden  spent  only  $103.  Japan 
$87  and  West  Germany  $266.  Arguably,  had 
we  been  able  to  Invest  most  o*  those  funds 
on  research,  development,  new  factories  and 
equipment,  we  could  have  enjoyed  higher 
growth  and  had  additional  funds  left  over 
for  social  programs  and  for  public  goods  like 
clean  air.  Viewed  In  these  terms,  our  problem 
has  been  precisely  what  conservative  supply- 
slders  say  It  has  been:  too  few  re«>urce6  for 
new  investment.  According  to  this  view,  un- 
less we  drastloaUy  reduce  military  spending 
(a  course  many  liberals  would  feel  uneasy  m 
recommending),  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
sacrifice  some  degree  of  social  Justice  for 
the  sake  of  greater  productivity. 

But  look  again.  Although  conservatives 
place  great  faith  in  caplUl  formation  as  the 
primary  source  of  future  productivity,  the 
relationship  between  capital  investment  and 
return  Is  not  at  all  clear.  Our  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth  declined  between  1967  and  1973. 
when  the  rate  of  growth  of  capital  formation 
was  stronger  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  m 
the  postwar  period.  Indeed,  In  the  last  five 
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years,  a  larger  share  of  our  national  product 
has  been  devoted  to  business  Investment 
than  at  any  other  time  since  World  War  II. 
Our  annual  Investment  In  manufacturing  as 
a  percentage  of  manufacturing  output  has 
Increased  steadily  over  the  decade,  and  has 
not  been  substantially  below  that  of  Japan. 
West  Germany,  or  Sweden.  In  any  event,  as 
our  economy  has  shifted  from  manufacturing 
to  services,  the  amount  of  capital  we  need  to 
sustain  rapid  growth  has  diminished.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1978.  while  employment  In 
manufacturing  rose  21  percent,  the  number 
of  persons  providing  services  grew  by  72  per- 
cent. Service  businesses  use  less  capital.  In- 
vested capital  per  employee  (In  1972  dollars) 
amounted  In  1976  to  $29,100  In  manufactur- 
ing but  only  slightly  more  than  $30,000  In  the 
service  sector. 

If  our  overall  level  of  Investment  Is  not 
responsible  for  our  economic  woes,  what  is? 
How  have  our  International  competitors 
managed  to  achieve  unparalleled  growth  and 
social  Justice  without  investing  a  much  high- 
er percentage  of  their  manufacturing  in- 
come? In  advanced  industrial  countries 
productivity  and  economic  growth  depend 
not  so  much  on  overall  level  of  Investment  as 
upon  how  investment  is  used.  Within  com- 
plex Industrial  systems  there  are  so  many 
potential  bottlenecks  and  critical  levers,  so 
many  transactions  to  be  coordinated  within 
and  among  public  and  private  bureaucracies, 
and  therefore  so  much  room  for  either  pro- 
ductive collaboration  or  crass  manipulation, 
that  the  amount  of  resources  available  for 
Investment  may  be  less  Important  than  bow 
the  Investment  Is  directed  and  absorbed.  Put 
simply,  the  organization  of  an  advanced 
economy  can  either  encourage  productivity — 
by  channeling  investment  Into  Industries  or 
processes  which  are  capable  of  yielding  high 
output,  and  generating  high  morale  and 
motivation  in  the  work  force — or  It  can  dis- 
courage productivity  by  doing  the  opposite. 

How  have  we  used  our  precious  capital? 
Much  of  It  has  been  put  to  non-productive 
uses — rearranging  existing  Industrial  assets 
rather  than  building  new  productive 
strength.  In  the  last  three  years,  for  exam- 
ple, some  $100  billion  of  corporate  cash  re- 
sources have  been  used  to  acquire  existing 
corporate  «»«etc  through  tender  offers — 
offers  by  one  company  to  purchase  a  con- 
trolling share  of  the  stock  of  another  com- 
pany. So  far  this  year  alone,  merger  activity 
Is  running  at  a  $50  billion  annual  rate.  Or 
consider  the  rampant  speculation  now  under 
way  in  commodity  futures:  78  million  fu- 
tures contracts  were  traded  last  year,  up 
from  13.6  million  in  1970 — a  458  percent  gain 
compared  to  a  174  percent  increase  in  stock 
market  volume  during  the  same  period.  For- 
eign currency  contracts,  financial  futures, 
and  real  estate  add  to  the  growing  list  of 
speculative  Investments.  Indeed,  collectively 
we  Invest  more  money  in  mortgages  than  we 
do  in  all  U.S.  businesses  put  together — and 
the  bulk  of  this  goes  into  inflating  the  value 
of  existing  homes  rather  than  into  new  home 
construction.  We  also  Invest  over  $10  billion 
a  year  In  lawsuits  among  companies. 

Although  this  asset-rearranging  activity 
does  not  directly  use  up  scarce  capital  re- 
sources— dollars  merely  exchange  hands 
among  speculative  players — it  Is  Indirectly 
wasteful.  It  creates  vast  service  industries 
in  law,  accounting,  tax  consulting,  and  fi- 
nance, to  which  some  of  our  most  talented 
people  are  drawn.  It  diverts  the  attention 
of  corporate  executives,  who  spend  their 
time  fending  off  takeovers,  responding  to 
depositions,  and  devising  novel  tax  and  ac- 
counUng  schemes  rather  than  building  bet- 
ter products. 

Sweden.  Japan,  and  West  Germany  Invest 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  their  savings 
In  these  sorts  of  non-productive,  asset-re- 
arranging   ventures.    Unfriendly    corporate 


takeovers  are  rare.  Proportionately  fewer  re- 
sources flow  Into  home  mortgages  or  futures 
contracts.  There  are  far  fewer  lawsuits,  fewer 
lawyers  and  accountants.  Out  of  every  10,000 
citizens  In  Japan,  only  one  Is  a  lawyer  and 
three  are  accountants.  In  the  U.S.,  20  are 
lawyers  and  40  are  accountants.  Out  of  the 
same  group  In  Japan,  400  are  engineers  and 
scientists:  here  only  70  are  engineers  or 
scientists. 

Nor.  In  comparison  to  Sweden.  Japan,  and 
West  Germany,  have  we  done  a  particularly 
good  Job  of  motivating  our  work  force.  Our 
Industries  are  plagued  by  chronic  absentee- 
ism and  work  stoppages.  The  average  num- 
ber of  days  lost  each  year  to  Industrial  dis- 
putes for  every  1,000  employees  Is  1,349  In 
the  U.S.,  compared  to  39  In  Sweden,  244  In 
Japan,  and  66  In  West  Germany.  Moreover, 
American  craftsmanship  is  notoriously  poor. 
"Made  in  USA"  is  becoming  synonymous 
with  "second-rate."  Products  manufactured 
In  Sweden,  Japan,  and  West  Germany  are 
famous  for  their  fine  craftsmanship. 

DlsaSection  ^mnng  U.S.  employees  Is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
employment  ladder.  U.S.  con^>anles  are  dis- 
covering that  they  must  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  middle-level  executives,  lest  they  syste- 
matically embezzle  company  funds,  abuse 
perquisites,  at  abscond  with  trade  secrets. 
The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  estimates 
that  American  businesses  lose  approximately 
$44  billion  each  year  from  white-collar  crime. 
Loyalty  cannot  be  prestuned  even  at  the 
highest  levels,  as  fast-paced  senior  execu- 
tives Increasingly  desert  their  oompany  suites 
for  larger  bonuses  and  better  stock  options 
elsewhere.  The  average  tentire  of  today's 
chief  executive  is  leas  than  four  yean — 
hardly  time  enough  in  which  to  worry  about 
long-term  productivity. 

It  Is  all  too  easy,  when  faced  with  these 
realities,  to  blame  our  weak  national  char- 
acter, our  moral  decrepitude,  or  our  narcissis- 
tic national  impulses.  But  citizens  of  Sweden. 
Japan,  and  West  Germany  are  as  acquisitive, 
self-indulgent,  and  fun-loving  as  we.  On  the 
other  band,  these  three  countries  represent 
as  diverse  a  set  of  histories,  traditions,  and 
norms  as  are  likely  to  be  found  among  ad- 
vanced IndiiatrUl  nations.  So  tliere  Is  no  cul- 
turally determined  secret  to  their  success. 
The  difference  between  them  and  us  Is  less 
one  of  national  character  than  It  Is  of  eco- 
nomic organization,  and  the  effects  of  that 
organization  upon  a  citizenry's  sense  of 
shared  purpose. 

Citizens  of  Sweden,  West  Germany,  and 
Japan  appear  to  have  more  of  a  shared  com- 
mitment to  productivity.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  differences  of  opinion  In  each  of  these 
countries  about  how  to  achieve  productivity 
and  there  are  the  Inevitable  pulls  and  tugs 
of  Interest  groups  and  geogn4>hlc  regions  vy- 
ing for  prominence.  But  overall,  the  extent 
to  which  all  segments  of  the  work  force — 
blue-collar,  white-collar,  management,  gov- 
ernment— take  responsibility  for  imij^ovlng 
industrial  output  is  Impressive.  Indeed, 
blue-collar  employees  in  these  countries  are 
among  the  most  vocal  proponents  of  new 
productive  investment. 

By  contrast,  our  woric  force  at  every  level 
lacks  a  sense  of  shared  ptirpose.  In  a  Harris 
poll  conducted  several  years  ago,  70  percent 
yl  U.S.  workers  agreed  that  management  and 
shareholders  benefit  from  Increases  in  pro- 
ductivity: but  less  than  20  percent  felt  that 
employees  also  benefit.  Too  often  productiv- 
ity Improvements  result  In  layoffs,  as  fewer 
employees  are  needed  to  accomplish  the 
same  tasks.  Alternatively,  cash-rich  compa- 
nies are  seen  to  plow  their  earnings  into 
acquisitions  and  mergers  rather  than  Into 
expansion  and  additional  Jobs.  Or  when  ex- 
pansion does  occur,  too  often  it  is  In  the 
form  of  new  plants  built  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  unionized  regions  of  the  country. 


where  low-wage  labor  can  be  exploited.  In- 
creasingly this  has  come  to  mean  Mexloo, 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

Our  productive  processes  are  marked  by 
suspicion,  distrust.  Insecurity,  and  opportun- 
ism. Employees — white-collar  and  blue- 
collar  alike — are  sacked  without  warning. 
Factories  close  without  warning.  Even  execu- 
tives are  fired  without  warning.  This  fearful 
atmosphere  inhibits  the  fiow  of  accurate  in- 
formation up  the  corporate  hierarchy.  Bad 
news  la  buried  below,  until — months  or  year* 
later — it  blossoms  into  a  major  crisis  or 
scandal.  Job  Insecurity  discourages  coopera- 
tion even  among  employees  at  roughly  the 
same  level.  Why  help  your  Junior  colleague 
if  there  Is  a  risk  he  will  displace  you  when  he 
learns  his  Job?  Since  the  "system"  appears  to 
be  rigged,  the  only  rational  response  Is  to  be 
selfish  and  cunning. 

Within  a  productive  system  that  depends 
on  cooperation  and  good  faith,  we  have 
spawned  a  dominant  work  ethic  chanM^ter- 
ized  by  cynical  Indifference  and  manipula- 
tion. Its  most  visible  symptoms  are  aboddy 
workmanship  and  work  stoppages.  In  Its  more 
Insidious  form  It  means  a  paper  entrepre- 
neuriallam  that  merely  rearranges  Industrial 
assets  through  merger,  acquisition,  lawsuit, 
tax  dodge,  or  outright  speculation,  rather 
than  devoting  capital  to  new  production. 

We  cannot  contrive  social  cohesion,  of 
course.  Our  melting-pot  culture  Invariably 
will  suffer  from  tensions  that  more  homoge- 
neous nations  can  avoid.  But  a  collective 
commitment  to  Increased  productivity  Is 
possible  here  If  premised  upon  a  vision  of 
social  Justice  in  which  Xbt  fruits  of  produc- 
tivity are  equitably  shared,  as  they  are  in 
Sweden,  Japan,  and  West  Germany.  A  nar- 
rower differential  between  the  highest-  and 
loweet-paid  employees:  more  geneious  Social 
Security,  unemployment,  and  health  Insur- 
ance; a  greater  degree  of  Job  security  and  Job 
safety:  cleaner  and  healthier  environments: 
broader  participation  in  management — these 
factors  may  account  for  the  greater  shared 
conunltment  to  productivity  In  Sweden,  Ja- 
pan, and  West  Germany.  Bather  than  con- 
stituting ItuEuries  to  be  traded  off  against 
productivity,  these  elements  of  a  more  equi- 
table Industrial  organization  may  be  critical 
to  achieving  it. 

Is  social  Justice  essential  to  productivity 
In  an  advanced  Industrial  economy?  That  Is 
the  central  Issue  that  liberalism  must  begin 
to  address  In  earnest.  The  task  will  not  be 
easy.  The  data  are  disconcertingly  "soft" — 
describing  the  psychological  and  social  con- 
ditions under  which  productivity  thrives.  But 
a  set  of  hypotheses  about  human  motivation 
In  an  advanced  Industrial  system  based  upon 
social  Justice  is  no  less  plausible,  and  no  more 
verifiable,  than  the  very  different  social  and 
psychological  hypotheses  behind  the  con- 
servative ideology. 

To  the  question,  "what  conditions  will 
generate  growth  and  productivity?"  con- 
servatives have  responded  with  a  set  of  pre- 
scriptions premised  upon  the  hypothetical 
power  of  human  greed  and  fear.  A  society 
that  simultaneously  offers  both  the  prospect 
of  substantial  wealth  and  the  threat  of  se- 
vere poverty  surely  will  Inspire  great  feats 
of  personal  daring,  dazzling  entrepreneurlal- 
ism,  and  cutthroat  ambition.  But  Just  as 
surely  it  may  reduce  the  capacity  of  its 
members  to  work  together  toward  a  common 
end.  The  conservative  promise  of  prosperity 
Is  an  Ideology  suited  to  a  frontier  economy 
In  which  risk-taking  is  apt  to  be  more  so- 
cially productive  than  cooperation,  but  It  Is 
hardly  appropriate  to  an  advanced  Industrial 
economy  In  which  collaboration  Is  critical. 
Liberalism  must  reestablish  the  connection 
between  prosperity  and  social  Justice.  In  an 
advanced  Industrial  economy  like  ours,  and 
Just  those  of  our  more  productive  neigh- 
bors, this  Is  the  only  supply-side  theory  that 
makes  lasting  sense. 
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iNouBimiis  nf  DiBimns 

(By  RotMitB.  Reich) 

As  the  Jkpeneee  continue  to  tug  on  the 
looeeat  tbreadB  of  our  induatrlel  fabric, 
there  Is  Increasing  danger  that  the  American 
economy  may  unravel.  The  problem  is  that 
we  have  no  systematic  means  of  repairing 
the  weave  once  the  threads  start  to  come 
undone.  One  after  another,  the  tattered  in- 
dustries have  been  pulling  the  sound  ones 
down  with  them.  Now  It's  autos,  and  the 
Rssgan  administration's  current  approach 
to  that  Industry  is  not  going  to  help. 

Bill  Brock,  the  admlnlstraUon's  trade 
negotiator,  was  off  to  Tokyo  two  weeks  ago 
His  mission  was  to  pressure  his  Japanese 
hosts  to  put  "voluntary"  restrictions  on  their 
car  exports  to  the  U.S.  By  the  end  of  last 
week  It  appeared  that  he  had  succeeded.  The 
plan  has  obvious  political  advantages.  It  will 
give  the  Industry  and  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers what  they  want — a  barrier  against  the 
Toyotas,  Hondas,  and  Datsuns  that  are  dis- 
placing Fords,  Chevrolets.  and  Plymouths 
US  auto  makers  like  the  plan  because  It  will 
allow  them  both  to  raise  prices  and  to  re- 
claim a  share  of  the  US  market.  The  hope 
Is  that  this  will  give  them  the  capital  needed 
for  retooling.  At  the  same  time,  the  plan 
allows  the  administration  to  stick  to  Its 
free-trade  rhetoric.  Vice  President  Bush  has 
noted  that  the  administration  has  "stopped 
short  of  asking  the  Japanese"  to  restrict 
their  exports,  and  that  the  administration 
won't  "go  down  the  slippery  slope  of  pro- 
tectionism." Technically,  he  was  telling  the 
truth.  It  won't  be  necessary  to  make  a  for- 
mal, explicit  request  of  the  Japanese.  They 
are  well  aware  of  pending  legislation  to  limit 
auto  Imports.  So  Japan's  "Independent"  de- 
cision to  restrict  Its  auto  exports  will  create 
no  damaging  precedent  for  US  trade  policy 
What  the  Japanese  decide  to  do  Is  their  own 
business. 

This  hidden  trade  barrier  will  be  a  trifle 
lees  visible  than  the  voluntary  restrictions 
and  "orderly  marketing  agreements"  that  the 
US  has  negotiated  with  Increasing  frequency 
over  the  last  20  years.  These  agreements  in 
turn  have  been  less  visible,  and  thus  more 
politically  expedient,  than  the  Uriffs  and 
quotas  that  shaped  our  trade  policy  before 
them.  Hidden  agreements  of  this  kind  are 
ooetly  to  America,  not  only  because  of  the 
higher  consumer  prices  they  generate  but 
also  becauee  they  are  relatively  immune  from 
public  scrutiny.  They  are  perfect  devices  for 
a  government  that  wants  protection  from 
Imports  but  doesnt  want  to  admit  it.  Pre- 
cisely because  hidden  trade  barriers  are  hard 
to  Identify,  control,  or  measure,  they  ulti- 
mately threaten  the  entire  fragile  system  of 
International  free  trade,  which  Is  dependent 
upon  Informal  policing  and  goodwill. 

Like  aU  devices  that  artificially  maintain 
the  price  of  domestic  goods,  these  voluntary 
restrictions  send  costly  ripples  through  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  undermining  other  do- 
mestic Industries  that  depend  upon  the 
restricted  Imported  goods.  In  an  economy 
increasingly  subject  to  foreign  trade,  any 
Import  barrier  Is  apt  to  Jeopardize  the  com- 
petitiveness of  related  industries.  Ptor  exam- 
ple, the  protection  accorded  US  textile  man- 
ufacturers, culminating  In  the  Multl-Plber 
Agreement  of  1973.  put  American  clothing 
manufacturers  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
in  world  trade,  since  they  had  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  textiles  they  used.  To  com- 
pound the  damage,  these  restraints  encour- 
aged foreign  textile  mantifacturers  to  shift 
their  production  to  apparel,  thereby  chan- 
neling their  cheap  textiles  into  the  US  mar- 
ket through  finished  goods.  Hong  Kong 
Korea,  and  Taiwan  soon  were  flooding  the  US 
market  with  cheap  clothes — causing  US  ap- 
parel manufacturers  in  turn  to  seek  protec- 
tion. In  precisely  the  same  way,  restrictions 


on  steel  imports  have  driven  up  the  price  of 
domestic  steel — thereby  adding  to  the  com- 
petlUve  woes  of  US  automakers,  who  pur- 
chase over  30  percent  of  domestic  steel 
output. 

Voluntary  Import  restrictions  also  encour- 
age foreign  manufacturers  to  upgrade  their 
products  as  a  way  of  maintaining  their  for- 
eign earnings  in  the  face  of  the  limited 
quantity  they  can  export.  Thus  the  restric- 
tions often  push  foreign  producers  into  the 
more  expensive  or  specially  tailored  end  of 
the  US  market,  where  domestic  manufac- 
turers otherwise  have  their  best  chance  of 
maintaining  competitiveness.  In  steel,  re- 
strictions on  Imports  have  encouraged  for- 
eign manufacturers  to  shift  their  production 
to  specialty  steel  products,  such  as  stainless- 
steel  bars  and  alloy  tool  steel.  Specialty  steel 
had  been  the  moet  competitive  part  of  the 
domestic  steel  Industry,  relatively  immune 
from  foreign  Imports.  Since  this  shift  In  for- 
eign production,  specialty-steel  manufactur- 
ers have  suddenly  found  themselves  directly 
challenged  by  Asian  and  European  produc- 
ers who  are  now  Intent  on  gaining  a  larger 
shiuv  of  the  US  specialty-steel  market. 

Notwithstanding  these  substantial  costs  to 
the  economy  at  large,  voluntary  export  re- 
strictions have  provided  the  US  industries 
they're  supposed  to  protect  with  very  little 
real  protection.  For  one  thing,  exporters 
from  countries  not  subject  to  the  agreements 
have  rushed  In  to  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever marketing  opportunities  the  restrictions 
create.  For  another,  manufacturers  from  re- 
stricted countries  have  shifted  their  opera- 
tions to  non-restricted  countries,  thus  cir- 
cumventing the  agreements.  Or  foreign 
manufacturers  have  simply  altered  their 
products  so  that  they  fall  outside  the  agree- 
ments. In  response  to  a  flood  of  Imported 
shoes  from  Korea  and  Taiwan,  voluntary 
export  agreements  were  negotiated  with 
these  countries  In  1977.  One  year  later,  foot- 
wear Imports  from  Hong  Kong.  Italy,  and 
Bradl  had  more  than  fllled  the  gap.  And  be- 
cause the  1977  agreements  had  not  covered 
rubber  footwear.  Korean  and  Taiwanese 
manufacturers  merely  changed  the  composi- 
tion of  their  products,  substituting  rubber 
for  certain  parts.  In  no  time,  millions  of 
Americans  were  wearing  rubber  shoes  from 
Korea  and  Taiwan. 

The  same  sad  story  followed  a  1977  agree- 
ment with  Japan  voluntarily  limiting 
Japan's  export  of  color  television  receivers. 
By  1978.  color  sets  were  streaming  Into  the 
United  States  from  Taiwan.  Korea,  and 
Singapore.  After  agreements  were  reached 
with  these  covmtrles,  the  TVs  began  enter- 
ing the  US  In  the  form  of  sub-assemblies  and 
components,  which  were  not  restricted  by 
the  agreements.  Since  by  this  time  most  US 
television  manufacturers  already  had  estab- 
lished their  own  overseas  operations  to  pro- 
duce their  own  sub-assemblies  and  compo- 
nents, they  were  In  no  position  to  seek  yet 
another  round  of  agreements  restricting 
these  Imports  as  well. 

At  best,  voluntary  restrictions  have  only 
postponed  the  competitive  decline  of  the  in- 
dustries they  have  sought  to  protect.  They 
have  not  helped  these  industries  improve 
their  long-term  competitive  oosttlons.  The 
steel  Industry,  for  examole.  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  breathing  space  It  enloyed 
after  the  first  round  of  voluntary  restrictions 
that  went  into  effect  in  1969.  In  fact,  the 
ind'istry's  caoltal  exnendltures  for  each  of 
the  six  nubseauent  vesrs  were  below  the  1968 
level.  Nor  did  the  steel  Industry  undertake 
anv  malor  restructiirlne  ai;ter  the  "trlgger- 
nrlce"  system  was  Initiated  ih  1977.  TJie  same 
failure  to  retool  during  periods  of  nrotectlon 
has  characterized  most  of  the  textile,  ap- 
narel.  footwear,  and  color  television  In- 
dustries. 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  that  the 
US  government  has  neiver  ooodltloned  pro- 


tection upon  an  industry's  explicit  agree- 
meut  to  reetructvtre.  But  Industries  In  de- 
cline typically  have  dlfllculty  raising  the  cap- 
It*!  neoeaaary  for  restsructurlng.  T^x  credits 
and  depredation  alUywaDces  don't  help, 
since  there  are  no  profits  to  deduct  them 
from.  Banks  and  investon  don't  like  to  sink 
money  Into  eDterprlaea  tb»t  show  little 
protnlae  of  proatafaUlty  In  the  short  run. 
The  US  government  could  step  in  to  fill  this 
gap  but,  with  the  exception  of  bailouts  for 
near-bankrupt  flrme  like  Lockheed  and 
Chrysler,  the  government  has  not  dev^oped 
any  p>o6ltlve  program  for  helping  Industries 
reetructure.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974  autho- 
Ized  the  govemmen/t  to  provide  limited  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  companies  Injured 
by  foreign  competition,  but  It  restricted  eli- 
gibility to  companies  that  already  had  ex- 
perienced an  absolute  decrease  In  sales  or 
production.  As  a  result,  theae  funds  have 
come  too  late,  after  companies  have  been 
serlou^y  weakened,  and  the  help  has  gone 
to  the  weakest  companies  within  the  indus- 
try rather  than  to  those  that  have  the  beet 
chance  of  regaining  world  market  share.  In 
any  case,  the  funding  has  been  too  lUnlted. 
In  the  apparel  Industry,  the  average  grant 
has  been  approximately  one  mllUon  doUare — 
not  nearly  enough  to  permit  major  retooling. 

The  only  kind  of  industry  restructuring 
In  which  the  US  government  has  directly 
participated  hae  been  the  negative  one  of 
rolling  back  heaJth,  safety,  and  environmen- 
tal regulations.  The  auto  and  steel  Industries 
consistently  have  argued  that  such  rollbacks 
are  necessary  preoondltlooe  for  their  com- 
petitive survival.  In  response,  recent  admin- 
istrations have  trimmed,  rescinded,  or 
extended  timetables  for  complying  with  as- 
sorted regulations.  In  conjunction  with  Its 
push  for  Japanese  restraint,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  announced  that  It  would 
relax  or  rescind  34  environmental  and  safety 
regulations  upon  automobiles. 

But  industry  investments  required  by 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  regula- 
tions have  had  only  a  marginal  impact  upon 
their  International  oompeUtlveness.  During 
the  19706  the  steel  Industry  spent  an  average 
of  $366  million  annuaUy  to  reduce  poUuUon 
and  Improve  worker  safety— «kbout  17  percent 
of  Its  total  capital  investment  during  the 
decade.  Japanese  steei  manufacturers,  mean- 
while, spent  more  than  twice  as  much  money 
to  control  polluUon  and  protect  the  safety 
of  their  workers.  The  West  Germans  were 
not  far  behind.  Moreover.  48  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  pollution-abatement  required  of 
US  manufacturers  was  underwritten  by  state 
and  local  governments  through  industrial 
development  bonds.  Clearly,  regulatory  re- 
quirements cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  competitive  decline  of  US  Industry,  and 
regulatory  rollbacks  are  unlikely  to  result  in 
Induatrlal  revltalizatlon.  Even  If  Detroit  re- 
tains all  the  money  it  hopes  to  save  by  avoid- 
ing regulations — an  estimated  •14  billion 
over  the  next  five  years — It  won't  come  close 
to  raising  the  $80  billion  It  needs  to  retool 
sufficiently  and  regain  competitiveness  with 
the  Jopsjasse. 

As  a  oractlcal  matter,  could  successive  ad- 
ministrations have  done  any  dlfTerently?  The 
answer  U  yes.  In  the  face  of  urgent  demands 
for  declining  Industries  and  their  unions  for 
relief  from  Imports,  wasn't  protection  in  some 
form  politically  inevitable?  The  answer  Is 
no  These  competitive  problems  have  been 
compounded  over  decades.  The  government 
could  have  worked  closely  with  the  most  com- 
petitive businesses  and  their  unions  In  each 
of  these  Industries  at  an  early  stage.  By  an- 
ticipating serious  competlUve  declines,  it 
could  have  developed  a  politically  acceptable 
strategy  for  salvaging  the  Industry  through 
carefully  targeted  export  subsidies,  funds  for 
new  investment,  aid  in  developing  foreipi 
markets,  and  programs  to  retrain  and  relocate 
permanenUy  lald-off  workers. 
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Ironically,  the  most  competitive  businesses 
in  each  of  these  industries — and  their  In- 
dustrial customers — neither  sought  nor  want- 
ed protection  Initially,  but  had  It  thrust 
upon  them.  This  was  the  case  for  much 
of  the  textile  industry  in  the  face  of  the 
protection  accorded  raw-fiber  producers;  for 
a  significant  portion  of  the  clothing  Industry 
with  regard  to  protection  given  to  textile 
manufacturers:  for  part  of  the  shoe  Indus- 
try— particularly  dealers  and  retailers — In  the 
face  of  the  protection  given  to  footwear  man- 
ufacturers: and  for  specialty-steel  producers 
and  auto  makers  In  light  of  the  protection 
given  to  carbon-steel  manufacturers.  Simi- 
larly, It  was  no  accident  that  in  1979  a  robust 
General  Motors  opposed  tariff  protection 
against  Japanese  Imports,  while  Ford  clam- 
ored for  it.  Seeing  Its  own  profits  threatened 
from  abroad,  a  less  confident  General  Motors 
has  now  Joined  the  pro-protection  chorus. 

The  US  government  could  have  taken  po- 
litical advantage  of  these  differences  within 
Industries  by  strengthening  the  most  com- 
petitive businesses  and  helping  workers  find 
new  Jobs.  Instead,  it  watched  passively  as 
one  Industry  after  another  lost  market  share 
to  foreign  producers.  Finally,  the  least  com- 
petitive businesses  within  each  Industry  have 
been  able  to  form  strong  political  coalitions — 
often  with  the  support  of  organized  labor — 
to  demand  and  obtain  protection.  This  pat- 
tern has  become  so  common,  and  the  mutual 
responses  of  Industry  and  government  so 
routine,  that  the  eventual  strategy  for  "sav- 
ing" the  US  auto  industry  was  to  be  expected. 
The  only  change  In  tactics  over  the  years 
has  been  a  gradual  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  government  toward  export  restrictions 
that  are  less  formal  and  less  visible,  resting 
upon  ever  more  subtle  trade  "discussions." 
suggestions,  and  veiled  threats. 

A  nation  cannct  simply  ignore  Its  declining 
Industries  In  hopes  that  market  forces  will 
somehow  take  care,  of  the  problem.  Our  pre- 
sent economy  is  less  able  to  adjust  on  Its  own 
to  such  declines  than  at  any  time  In  the  re- 
cent past.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  only  eight 
percent  of  our  economy  was  subject  to  for- 
eign trade  and  we  enjoyed  rapid  growth,  a 
decline  In  one  Industry  typically  was  offset 
by  Increases  In  another.  Capital  and  labor 
could  shift  fairly  easily  out  of  old  enterprises 
and  Into  nev».  But  today,  with  more  than  20 
percent  of  our  economy  exposed  to  foreign 
trade  and  with  much  slower  domestic  growth, 
these  adjustments  are  far  more  difficult.  In- 
dustry declines  are  not  automatically  offset 
by  growing  domestic  enterprises  that  will 
absorb  the  newly  freed  capital  and  labor.  In- 
stead, all  too  often,  the  new  growth  takes 
place  abroad — attracting  our  capital  but 
stranding  our  labor  within  vast  regional 
pockets  of  unemployment.  The  political  and 
social  costs  of  these  dislocations  are  becom- 
ing too  high  to  be  Ignored.  We  have  only  two 
practical  choices  to  make  about  our  declining 
Industries.  We  can  protect  them  from  foreign 
competition  by  erecting  tariffs,  quotas,  or 
"voluntary"  export  agreements,  and  by  sacri- 
ficing the  health  and  safety  of  workers  and 
consumers.  Or  we  can  ease  the  adjustment 
of  capital  and  labor  out  of  declining  indus- 
tries by  assisting  workers  with  retraining  and 
relocating  and  by  subsidizing  the  develop- 
ment of  new  businesses  within  the  same 
region  or  conMnunlty.  while  providing  short- 
term  funds  to  those  portions  of  declining  In- 
dustries that  are  capable  of  becoming  com- 
petitive on  their  own. 

The  US.  has  chosen  to  rely  mostly  on  the 
first  alternative,  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion shows  no  sign  of  altering  that  choice. 
Autos  aren't  the  only  example.  Three  weeks 
ago  the  administration  quietly  removed 
duty-free  status  for  $3.8  billion  worth  of  im- 
ports from  Hong  Kong.  South  Korea.  Taiwan. 
Brazil,  and  Mexico — thereby  substantially  in- 
creasing the  protection  accorded  U.S.  manu- 
facturers of  car  parts,  electrical  goods,  ferti- 
lizer,   and    chemicals.    And    if   accepted    by 


Congress,  the  administration's  proposed  cuts 
In  federal  Job-training  and  regional  economic 
development  programs  will  make  It  harder 
than  ever  for  workers  In  declining  Indiutrles 
to  shift  Into  new  Jobs. 

By  contrast,  our  major  trading  partners — 
particularly  Japan,  West  Germany,  and 
France — have  devised  a  variety  of  measures 
for  accelerating  the  movement  of  capital  and 
labor  out  of  their  declining  industries.  In  re- 
cent years  they  have  grown  more  sophisti- 
cated in  their  policies  for  retraining  and  relo- 
cating workers,  for  developing  new  Industry 
in  depressed  regions,  and  for  restructuring 
declining  industries  In  ways  that  salvage 
their  most  comeptitive  parts. 

In  a  world  economy  t>ecomlng  Increasingly 
integrated,  advanced  industrial  nations  must 
learn  to  divest  themselves  gracefully  of  their 
least  competitive  businesses.  The  future 
strength  of  thf  US  economy  will  not  depend 
on  the  production  of  automobilis  or  steel  any 
more  than  will  the  future  of  the  Japanese 
economy.  Surely  we  will  continue  to  have 
some  automobile  and  steel-making  capacity, 
partlctilarly  In  high -technology  components 
and  in  specialty  steel.  But  the  bulk  of  these 
Industries  Inevitably  will  ge  the  way  of  tex- 
tiles, apparel,  footwear,  shipbuilding,  and 
televisions — first  to  South  Korea.  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan.  Singapore,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  and 
then  on  to  Malaysia.  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

This  pattern  of  industrial  evolution  can  be 
expected  to  accelerate  In  the  coming  years  as 
the  costs  of  worldwide  communication  and 
transportation  continue  to  drop.  Major  in- 
dustrial declines  will  be  a  continuous  aspect 
of  our  economic  life.  After  autos  and  steel  it 
will  be  other  mature  Industries  such  as  p<>tro- 
chemlcals  and  home  appliances.  Meanwhile 
the  competition  for  new  markets  will  be 
shifting  to  now  "knowledge-Intensive"  in- 
dustries like  fiber-optics,  robotics,  fine  chem- 
icals, semiconductors,  and  products  derived 
from  biotechnology. 

UltUnately,  our  economic  future  will  de- 
pend on  the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which 
our  capital  and  labor  can  find  their  way  out 
of  declining  industries  and  Into  emerging 
ones.  "Voluntary"  export  agreements  and 
regulatory  rollbacks  Just  retard  this  necessary 
transition.  Instead  we  need  affirmative  poli- 
cies that  help  distressed  industries  salvage 
their  most  competitive  segments  and  that 
help  workers  adjust  to  change.  Such  policies 
will  require — dread  word — planning.  Getting 
them  enacted  will  require  coalition-building. 
Anything  less  is  hot  a  strategy  for  economic 
development.  It  is  a  recipe  for  slow  but  sure 
economic  decay. 


THE  BEGINNING  OP  A  NEW  FISCAL 
YEAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  to- 
day marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal 
year — but  it  is  a  happy  new  year  only 
for  the  privileged  few.  The  administra- 
tion calls  it  a  new  beginning.  But  for  mil- 
lions of  average  Ameiican  families,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  new  beginning  as  a  sekI  be- 
ginning— the  start  of  a  year  of  hardshio 
and  injustice  as  the  administration's 
unfair  program  takes  effect,  with  its  cruel 
combination  of  budget  cuts  for  average 
families  and  tax  cuts  for  the  truly 
wealthy. 

Today  also  marks  a  different  sort  of 
beginning  than  the  administration  orig- 
inally had  in  mind — the  beginning  of  ac- 
tion by  Congress  on  their  second  eco- 
nomic program  in  the  8  short  months 
they  have  been  in  office. 

The  theme  of  their  oripinal  program 
was  great  expectations.  But  with  to- 
day's high  interest  rates,  a  more  apt  title 


from  IXckens  would  be  bleak  house. 
In  fact,  as  they  struggle  to  shore  up  their 
sagging  plan,  the  current  situation  could 
also  be  called  A  Tale  of  Two  Pro- 
grams— the  old  one  that  did  not  work, 
and  the  new  one  they  proposed  last  week. 

The  euphoria  of  July  has  given  way 
to  the  reality  of  October.  The  bloom  is 
pff  the  rosy  forecasts  of  last  spring. 

Wall  Street  and  the  financial  markets 
quietly  pocketed  their  tax  cuts — and  then 
resoundingly  cast  votes  of  no  confidence 
in  the  program.  And  now,  as  the  budget 
cuts  hit  the  streets  today,  millions  of 
middle-class  and  low-income  Americans 
will  begin  to  feel  the  impact  of  drastic 
cutbacks  in  programs  that  have  made  a 
difference  in  their  lives — helping  stu- 
dents to  pay  for  a  college  education,  chil- 
dren to  get  a  decent  lunch  in  school,  the 
elderly  to  exist  on  meager  retirement  in- 
come, the  jobless  to  obtain  the  skills  they 
need  to  work. 

The  budget  cuts  have  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  all  these  families — while 
the  tax  cuts  are  installing  wall-to-waU 
carpeting  for  the  rich. 

The  administration's  program  is  fun- 
damentally unfair.  It  is  Government  of 
the  rich,  by  the  rich,  and  for  the  rich. 

I  reject  a  policy  of  perpetual  budget 
cuts  V.  hich  take  more  and  more  from  the 
middle  class  and  the  needy,  in  order  to 
give  more  and  more  to  the  few  Americans 
who  are  very  wealthy. 

I  reject  a  policy  that  afllicts  the  afflicted 
in  order  to  comfort  the  comfortable. 

High  interest  rates,  higher  unemploy- 
ment and  lower  standards  of  health  and 
education  cannot  move  America  forward. 
We  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  1980's 
by  turning  backward  to  the  world  of  the 
1890's. 

I  voted  against  the  administration's 
$750  billion  tax  cut  because  it  was  imfalr 
to  average  Americans  and  because  its 
size  was  unwise  in  an  unstable  economy. 
And  I  am  proud  of  that  vote. 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that 
it  is  imfair  to  hand  the  oil  industry  $33 
billion  in  tax  subsidies,  while  slaishing 
help  for  the  handicapped  and  energy  as- 
sistance for  families  with  higher  fuel 
bills. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  give  most 
of  the  tax  reductions  to  one-twentieth 
of  our  taxpayers,  while  cutting  social 
security  for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  pursue  a 
monetary  policy  under  which  Gulf  and 
Mobil  can  borrow  over  $5  billion  each  in 
a  single  2-day  period,  but  a  working 
family  cannot  obtain  a  home  mortgage 
even  at  the  fantastic  interest  rate  of  19 
percent. 

If  economists  were  psychiatrists,  they 
would  diagnose  this  current  distress  as 
the  symptom  of  a  schizophrenic  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  makes  no  sense  to  rev 
up  the  economy  with  massive  tax  cuts 
and  huge  increases  in  spending  for  de- 
fense, while  simultaneously  slamming  on 
the  brakes  with  the  highest  interest  rates 
in  history. 

The  lesson  of  these  painful  weeks  Is 
becoming  clearer  every  day.  Monetarism 
and  supply-side  economics  do  not  mix. 
An  economic  policy  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand.  Unless  we  put  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order,  we  are  doomed  to  a 
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dismal  future  of  endless  inflation,  end- 
less unemployment,  endless  budget  de- 
ficits, and  endless  hardship  for  the 
people. 

I  favor  a  balanced  budget  and  a  policy 
of  price  restraint  to  bring  inflation  down. 
That  is  why  I  sought  to  condition  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  on  the  state  of 
our  economy.  And  that  is  why  we  should, 
at  the  very  least,  repeal  the  new  $33 
billion  tax  break  for  the  oil  companies. 

Above  all  else,  we  must  offer  creative 
solutions  to  the  new  problems  of  the 
1980's.  Democrats  must  be  the  party  of 
both  principle  and  practicality— which 
has  always  been  our  mission  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  land.  Where  Federal  regula- 
tions axe  excessive,  we  must  deregulate — 
which  was  a  Democratic  initiative  in  the 
first  place.  Where  programs  are  ineffec- 
tive, we  must  end  them.  But  when  they 
are  worthwhile,  we  must  continue  to 
light  for  them. 

That  fight  was  harder  for  us  to  make 
earlier  this  year.  But  now  is  a  time  when 
all  Americans  understand  that  oiir  need 
is  not  for  another  quick  fix,  but  a  fair 
policy  to  close  budget  deficits,  to  bring 
interest  rates  down,  to  restore  a  just 
prosperity,  and  to  heal  the  deeping  di- 
visions within  our  country. 

The  administration  is  clinging  to  its 
claim  that  today  marks  a  new  begin- 
ning— but  for  all  those  who  will  suffer, 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  their 
best  hopes. 


THE  BEQINNINa  OP  A  NEW 
FISCAL  YEAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year, 
the  first  complete  fiscal  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

I  want  to  congratulate  President 
Reagan  for  the  political  success  he  has 
achieved  in  persuading  Congress  to  ac- 
cept almost  all  of  his  budget  and  tax 
cut  proposals.  I  think  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Senator  Baker,  and  the 
distinguished  House  minority  leader 
Representative  Michel,  also  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  success  in 
lining  up  solid  Republican  support  for 
the  President's  new  economic  plan. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion In  recent  days  that  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  new  administration,  because,  after 
all,  the  new  budget  and  tax  cuts  do  not 
begin  until  October  1,  That  is  not  en- 
tirely correct;  President  Reagan  has 
been  in  office  8  months  now  and  has 
had  time  to  make  some  significant 
changes  in  that  short  period  of  time. 
He  has  been  able  to  institute  a  new  cap- 
ital cost  recovery  tax  system  to  spiu*  in- 
creased corporate  investment.  He  has 
been  able  to  repeal  a  great  many  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  to  rescind  several 
billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1981  spend- 
ing. In  additioh,  he  has  been  able  to 
shepherd  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
through  public  criticism  of  its  tight 
monetary  policy. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
been  in  ofHce  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
to  create  a  certain  confidence,  or  should 
I  say  insecurity,  in  the  financial  com- 
munity as  to  future  economic  conditicms. 


But,  I  Will  accept  that  the  major  part 
of  the  new  econmnic  order,  as  prc^xised 
by  President  Reagan,  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  today.  The  President  asked 
for  time  and  he  has  said  many  times 
that  these  p<^cies  will  only  slowly  bring 
a  change  in  the  economy.  I  am  willing 
to  give  him  time  and  to  let  his  pro- 
grams have  their  impact  on  the  ec<Hi- 
omy.  But,  as  we  give  the  President  and 
his  programs  a  chance  to  work,  I  also 
hope  that  we  can  hold  the  administra- 
tion up  to  its  grand  promises  of  economic 
prosperity  without  pain. 

Today,  October  1,  the  first  part  of  the 
new  supply-side  tax  cut  goes  into  effect 
and  for  the  average  income  family  of 
four,  the  increase  in  take  home  pay 
should  average  around  $5  to  $10  a  week. 
Of  course,  for  higher  upper  income  fam- 
ilies, the  across-the-board  supply-side 
tax  cut  will  mean  a  somewhat  larger 
weekly  tax  cut.  This  is  only  right  accord- 
ing to  the  administration — after  all,  it 
says,  the  wealthy  pay  more  in  taxes,  save 
more  money,  and  the  tax  savings  will  en- 
courage them  to  work  longer,  harder  and 
be  more  productive.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  true  or  not,  but  I  again  here  am  will- 
ing to  give  the  President  time  to  see  if 
that  does,  in  fact,  work. 

For  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber 1  is  an  especially  important  day. 
Kentucky  is  a  comparatively  poor  State. 
Consequently,  it  will  be  among  the  States 
hardest  hit  by  the  budget  cuts.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  28,000  Kentuckians 
currently  receiving  AFDC  will  lose  their 
benefits  and  be  ineligible  for  medicaid. 

Another  12.000  will  lose  social  security 
disability  payments  and  27,000  more  will 
be  ineligible  for  food  stamps.  In  addi- 
tion, starting  today,  children  will  pay 
more  for  their  school  lunches  and  the 
new  system  of  block  grants  will  go  into 
effect  in  the  State. 

The  administration  considered  these 
people  and  these  people-oriented  pro- 
grams expendable,  the  fat  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  an  obstacle  to  economic 
growth. 

And  for  these  people,  the  start  of  a 
new  fiscal  year  will  be  far  from  a  happy 
occasion. 

Yes;  today  all  the  talk  of  recent 
months  about  budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts 
moves  from  the  abstract  to  reality.  To- 
day, nearly  every  American  will  be 
touched  in  one  way  or  another,  positive 
or  negative,  by  the  new  economic  re- 
covery plan. 

I  truly  hope  that  we  have  done  the 
right  thing.  I  know  that  many  of  these 
programs  were  in  dire  need  of  reform. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  worry  that 
in  some  instances  we  have  cut  too  far, 
too  fast  and  that  individuals  truly  in 
need  of  Grovemment  help  will  be  forced 
to  endure  further  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing. 

So,  like  it  or  not  and  for  better  or  for 
worse,  welcome  all  to  the  new  year. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
GRAM WILL  NOT  WORK 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  prescribed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  recovery  pro- 


gram. If  the  economy  responds  as  poorly 
to  the  budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts  which  go 
into  effect  today,  as  it  has  over  the  last 
2  to  3  months  since  the  package  was  en- 
acted, then  the  President  will  be  forced 
to  continue  to  come  back  to  Congress  in 
search  of  a  recovery  program  for  his 
own  economic  recovery  program,  as  he 
did  last  week.  This  will  be  no  surprise  to 
those  of  us  who  have  argued  from  the 
beginning  that  the  President's  proposals, 
particularly  the  expensive  personal  in- 
come tax  cuts,  just  will  not  work. 

President  Reagan  has  achieved  the 
economic  program  he  wanted.  Over  the 
coming  months,  we  will  be  seeing  the 
effects  of  cuts  in  medicaid,  food  stamps, 
job  training  programs — all  the  ways  a 
just  society  tries  to  help  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  elderly,  the  jobless.  In  my  own 
State  of  Colorado  Federal  spending  for 
important  social  services  such  as  school 
lunches,  child  abuse  programs,  and  spe- 
cial medical  care  will  be  reduced  to  $30.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  from  current 
spending  levels  of  $35.5  million.  In  addi- 
tion more  than  3.000  families  in  my  State 
will  face  reduced  benefits  under  the  aid 
to  family  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. Almost  5.000  families  will  become 
ineligible  for  such  benefits.  We  will  also 
be  seeing  the  effects  of  the  tax  cut  too. 
Although  most  of  us  will  not  notice  much 
difference  in  our  take-home  pay.  the 
chances  are  excellent  we  wlU  see  a  differ- 
ence in  inflation — higher  interest  rates — 
higher— and  the  Federal  deficit — higher. 

It  has  been  clear  from  the  start,  that 
the  President's  economic  program  will 
not  work.  For  an  administration  that 
professes  as  much  faith  in  the  market- 
place as  this  one,  there  is  a  surprising 
failure  to  recognize  the  markets'  judg- 
ment. Neither  Wall  Street  nor  Main 
Street  have  reacted  enthusiastically  to 
the  President's  recovery  program. 

Last  week,  the  President  had  to  come 
back  to  Congress  for  a  bailout.  The 
President  cited  a  number  of  reasons  for 
returning  to  Congress  for  further  budget 
cuts  In  a  budget  already  stripped  to  the 
bone  in  many  areas.  He  said,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Congress  "has  taken  actions 
that  could  add  even  more  to  the  cost  of 
Government."  But  he  failed  to  mention 
his  administration  has  been  behind  and 
supportive  of  any  new  spending  approved 
by  Congress. 

He  also  noted  that  in  the  euphoria  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  budget  bill,  he 
failed  to  mention  he  did  not  get  all  of 
what  he  wanted. 

The  President  neglected  to  point  out. 
however,  that  what  caused  his  economic 
program  to  sink  was  the  enormous  3- 
year  tax  cut  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
next  week.  A  month  after  its  passage 
the  stock  market  had  dropped  80  points, 
the  bond  market  hit  all-time  lows,  and 
interest  rates  were  at  all-time  highs. 

We  have  known  all  along  that  the 
President  could  not  have  it  all — massive 
increases  in  defense  spending,  an  enor- 
mous tax  cut,  and  a  balanced  budget  in 
1984.  Since  he  still  refuses  to  admit  that, 
we  can  only  assume  he  will  continue  to 
ask  Congress  to  bail  him  out  with  more 
and  more  spending  cuts,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  programs  the  American  peo- 
ple support. 
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We  must  reject  the  President's  eu- 
phoria-clouded vision,  and  we  must  re- 
ject his  latest  plans  to  achieve  it. 

What  the  President  has  proposed  is 
not  likely  to  win  much  congressional 
support — and  therefore  little  Wall  Street 
support  either.  The  most  sensible  way 
to  rescue  the  President's  sinking  pro- 
gram remains  the  simplest  one :  to  delay 
the  personal  income  tax  cuts. 

"Hie  personal  tax  cuts  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  budget  is  balanced.  Such 
a  step  would  reduce  the  1982  deficit  by 
$26  billion — even  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing — and  would  signal  the 
financial  markets  that  we  are  serious 
about  balancing  the  budget. 

Unless  we  take  this  step,  we  will,  as 
the  President  said  last  week,  have  to 
keep  cutting  and  cutting  into  programs 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  support. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  get  the  Federal  deficit 
under  control— not  by  cutting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  programs  Americans  sup- 
port, but  by  delaying  the  personal  tax 
cuts.  

(Mr.  MATTINGLY  assumed  the 
chair.) 


CRIME  CONTROL 
s.  laas^-CAREut  cbiminaz.  life  sentence 

ACT    OF     1981 
S.     1689 INCASCEKATION     OF     STATE     PMSONEKS 

SENTENCED  TO   LIFE   AS   CAKEER  CRIMINALS  IN 

FEDERAL    INS'l'ITUTlONS 
8.    1690 — REHABILrrATION   REQtTIRINC   STATES  TO 

PROVIDE   PRXSONERS  A  TRADE  BEFORE  PAROLING 

THEM 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  allowing  me 
the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  send  to 
the  deck  three  bills  and  ask  that  they  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees. 

These  bills  deal  with  the  issue  of  crime 
control  in  the  United  States. 

This  day,  October  1,  1981,  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  submit  these  bills  for 
consideration  of  the  Senate  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram starts  today  and  that  on  Monday  of 
this  week  the  President  of  the  United 
States  used  the  occasion  of  a  speech  be- 
fore the  International  Chiefs  of  Police  to 
speak  out  on  the  issue  of  violent  crime 
in  this  country. 

These  three  bills  are  designed  to  deal 
with  violent  street  crime  and  contain  an 
outline  of  Federal  initiatives  which  I 
submit  can  be  effective  in  dealing  with 
violent  street  crime. 

The  first  bill  deals  with  career  crimi- 
nals and  by  that  I  mean,  as  defined  in 
the  statute,  someone  who  is  convicted  of 
a  series  of  offenses. 

This  bill  would  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  when  an  individual  after  having 
been  previously  convicted  of  two  or  more 
robberies  or  burglaries  is  charged  with  a 
third  robbery  or  burglary  with  the  use  of 
a  firearm. 

My  experience  as  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  experience  of  many 
other  law  enforcement  officials  in  this 
country  has  been  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  career  criminals  commit  a 
very  large  number  of  robberies  and 
burglaries  which  are  the  most  vicious 
forms  of  street  crime  in  this  coimtry. 


The  unhappy  experience  in  this  Nation 
hsu  been  that  the  State  court  systems 
have  not  handled  street  crime  because 
of  lengthy  delays  and  because  of  inade- 
quate sentencing.  Careful  research  has 
been  done  on  the  constitutional  aspects 
and  I  shall  submit  for  the  Record  a  de- 
tailed statement  which  establishes  the 
requisite  constitutional  nexus  of  inter- 
state activity  bottomed  on  the  use  of  a 
firearm  so  that  there  is,  realistically 
viewed,  no  constitutional  issue  involved 
on  this  measure. 

This  proposal  would  be  implementable 
without  undue  burden  on  Federal  facili- 
ties because  it  would  require  no  addi- 
tional police  work  since  the  investiga- 
tions are  being  accomplished  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  local  law  enforcement,  and 
would  simply  involve  the  submission  of 
an  extra  file  to  the  U.S.  attorney. 

I  have  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  have  been 
favorably  impressed  with  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, Lowell  Jensen,  has  made  the  com- 
ment that  this  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  framework  of  existing  U.S. 
attorney  resources. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  which 
I  propose  deals  with  incarceration  of 
career  criminals  in  Federal  institutions. 

The  essence  of  the  second  bill  is  that 
when  a  State  imposes  a  life  sentence  for 
an  habitual  criminal,  that  convict  would 
be  sent  to  a  Federal  institution.  A  check 
has  been  made  with  Federal  prison  au- 
thorities who  advise  that  Federal  re- 
sources are  sufficient  to  accommodate 
convicts  under  the  terms  of  tJhis  bill 
where  it  would  be  prospective  from  the 
date  of  enactment. 

I  circularized  these  bills  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
week,  and  today  I  will  be  circularizing 
them  further  among  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  a  letter  to  each  of  my 
colleagues. 

On  September  25  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent summarizing  these  two  bills,  and  I 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the 
Record. 

The  third  bill  which  I  am  submitting 
today  for  referral  to  the  appropriate 
committee  deals  with  the  correlative  is- 
sue of  rehabilitation.  The  aspect  of 
criminal  law  enforcement  to  impose 
tough  sentences  on  tough  criminals  and 
to  have  life  sentences  for  those  who  are 
career  criminals  requires  that  at  the 
same  time  a  realistic  effort  be  made  at 
rehabilitation  where  that  is  possible  to 
do.  My  experience  as  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  all  of  the  prisons  of  Pennsylvania, 
showed  me  that  convicts  are  routinely 
released  as  fimctional  illiterates  and 
without  a  trade  so  that  there  should  be 
no  maior  wonder  that  those  convicts 
return  to  the  streets  and  commit  more 
robberies  and  more  burglaries. 

In  the  instance  of  the  third  bill,  it 
would  require  that  States  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  see  to  it  that  those  released 
after  terms  of  imprisonment  of  2  years  or 
more  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  have 
a  basic  skill  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
earn  their  way  on  the  outside  world 
without  resorting  to  a  life  of  crime. 


The  second  aspect  of  the  rehabilitation 
line  has  not  yet  reached  fruition  because 
hearings  are  scheduled  before  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Subcommittee  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  which  I  Chair.  That  pro- 
posal will  look  for  finding  the  critical 
spot  in  the  life  of  the  juvenile  on  the 
crime  track  to  try  to  remove  that  juvenile 
from  a  life  of  crime. 

The  pattern  is  repeated  again  and 
again  where  juveniles  are  traimts  from 
school  at  8  or  9.  vandals  at  9  or  10.  petty 
larceny  at  11  or  12.  burglary  at  13  and  14, 
robbery  15.  and  robbery-murder  at  17.  If 
they  are  not  incarcerated  at  that  jimc- 
ture.  they  then  proceed  to  a  life  as  career 
criminals. 

My  own  sense  is  that  there  is  a  point 
in  that  crime  cycle  where  the  juveniles 
could  be  saved,  both  in  terms  of  their 
own  individual  rehabilitation  for  useful 
lives  in  our  society,  and  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  burden  of  the  career  criminal 
who  graduates  from  juvenile  crime.  As 
of  this  moment,  as  I  say.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  introduce  legislation  on  that 
subject  because  it  is  going  to  require  con- 
siderably more  analysis  and  hearings 
which  we  have  scheduled  before  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  importance  of  career  criminals  in 
the  epidemic  of  violent  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  the  role  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  can  be  described 
as  follows: 

VIOLENT  CRIME  HAS  REACHED  INTOLERABLE 
LEVELS 

For  the  past  15  years.  Americans  have 
suffered  a  grave  and  worsening  epidemic 
of  violent  crime.  From  1966-80,  the  niun- 
ber  of  major  offenses  per  year  increased 
more  than  twofold.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  offenses  could  not  be  explained 
by  population  growth.  The  crime  rate — 
major  crime  per  thousand  population — 
also  increased  greatly  over  this  period. 
The  annual  increase  in  the  major  crime 
rate  usually  exceeded  the  increase  in  the 
inflatlOTi  rate  and  many  years  exceeded 
10  percent. 

Although  the  increases  in  the  major 
crime  rate  moderated  in  the  mid-1970's. 
in  the  last  2  years  they  have  risen  again 
sharply.  The  rate  for  all  major  crimes 
was  up  10  percent  in  1980  compared  to 
1979  and  in  1979  rose  nearly  10  percent 
over  1978.  The  rate  of  violent  crime  in- 
creased even  more.  Burglary  is  now  so 
common  it  affects  1  household  in  every 
14  each  year.  That  means,  on  the  aver- 
age, one  burglary  for  every  street  in 
America. 

••EKSONAL    INJURIES    AND    FINANCIAL    LOSSES    OF 
CRIME  VICTIMS  ARE  STTBSTANTIAL 

The  violent  crime  epidemic  causes  im- 
measurable physical  injury  to  innocent 
individuals.  For  example,  one  out  of  three 
robbery  victims  sustains  injury.  Damage 
and  loss  to  property  annually  amounts 
to  more  than  $8  billion.  Annual  losses 
from  burglary  alone  are  estimated  at 
more  than  $3  billion.  Of  all  the  money 
and  personal  property  taken  by  robbers 
and  burglars,  more  than  75  percent  is 
never  recovered. 

COSTS    OF    CRIME    AGGRAVATE    INFLATION 

Financial  losses  arising  directly  from 
crimes  like  robbery  and  burglary  and 
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from  private  expenditures  attempting  to 
avoid  and  insure  against  them  add  sig- 
nificantly to  increases  in  the  price  of 
goods  and  services  which  must  be  paid 
by  consumers.  Thus,  the  economic  losses 
from  the  crime  epidemic  fall  not  only 
on  the  immediate  victims  but  on  all 
Americans. 

nUOE   AND   COMMEBCE    AXZ   OAMACCD 

The  epidemic  of  violent  crime  ad- 
versely affects  commerce.  Robberies  of 
banks,  stores,  homes,  and  travelers  di- 
rectly interfere  with  interstate  commerce 
by  impeding  the  free  flow  of  funds,  goods, 
services,  and  people.  Burglaries  increase 
insurance  rates,  depreciate  real  estate, 
accelerate  the  decline  of  neighborhoods, 
and  otherwise  indirectly  interfere  with 
interstate  commerce.  Both  offenses  in- 
crease the  cost  of  operating  businesses. 
Many  stores  close  rather  than  continuing 
to  be  robbed  and  burglarized.  The  dam- 
age to  the  local  community  and  to  the 
local  economy  cannot  be  measured  but  is 
substantial.  Interstate  commerce  and  the 
national  economy  are  also  affected  ad- 
versely. 

ROBBERIXS      AhTD      BCKGLASIES      ASE      THE      MOST 
DAMAGING   CRIMES    TO    SOCIETT 

Robberies  and  burglaries  occur  with 
far  greater  frequency  than  other  violent 
felonies,  affect  many  more  people,  and 
cause  the  greatest  losses.  A  person  is  40 
times  more  likely  to  be  a  victim  of  bur- 
glary and  7  times  more  likely  to  be  a 
victim  of  robbery  than  of  rape. 

Robberies  involve  physical  violence,  or 
the  threat  thereof,  being  deliberately  di- 
rected against  innocent  individuals. 
Burglaries  involve  invasion  of  their 
homes  or  workplaces,  violation  of  their 
privacy,  and  loss  of  their  most  personal 
and  valued  possessions.  Often — 30  per- 
cent for  robberies — these  offenses  result 
In  physical  injuries:  usually— 90  percent 
for  robberies — they  result  in  significant 
financial  loss;  always  they  infilct  psy- 
chological injury.  Such  crimes  force  peo- 
ple to  live  not  in  freedom  but  in  fear. 

MOST     BOBBEKIES     AND     BTTRGLABIES     ARE     COM- 
MITTED   BT     CAREER    CRIMINALS 

A  high  percentage  of  robberies  and 
burglaries  are  committed  by  a  limited 
number  of  repeat  offenders.  Many  com- 
mit scores  of  offenses.  Some  studies  esti- 
mate that  the  majority  of  these  offenses 
are  committed  by  career  criminals.  Ca- 
reer criminals  often  have  no  lawful  em- 
ployment; their  full-time  occupation  is 
crime  for  profit  and  many  commit  crimes 
on  a  daily  basis. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  studies 
showed  that  only  1,100  recidivists  were 
probably  responsible  for  most  of  the  100,- 
000  robberies  each  year.  Another  study 
showed  that  only  49  imprisoned  robbers 
admitted  committing  10,000  felonies  over 
20  years.  A  third  study  showed  that  only 
6  percent  of  those  bom  in  1945  who  com- 
mitted crimes  were  responsible  for  80 
percent  of  the  offenses  of  their  age  group. 
Various  studies  also  indicate  that  for 
every  time  a  career  criminal  is  arrested 
for  robbery  or  burglary,  he  has  probably 
committed  10  to  20  such  crimes.  Career 
criminals  commit  robberies  and  burgla- 
ries interchangeably. 


MANY    ARE    RBOnt    AODKTa 

Many  career  robbers  and  burglars  are 
addicts.  One  study  revealed  that  only  243 
heroin  addicts  committed  500.000  felonies 
over  11  years.  Moreover,  the  study  dem- 
onstrated that  the  frequency  of  their  of- 
fenses was  far  greater  when  they  were 
actually  on  the  drugs.  Many  committed 
a  felony  nearly  every  day. 

Interstate  trafficking  in  heroin  and 
other  dangerous  drugs  is  primarily  a 
Federal  enforcement  responsibility. 

MANT  USE  FIREARMS 

TtM  most  dangerous  rot>bers  and  bur- 
glars are  those  who  place  in  jeopardy  the 
life  and  limb  of  their  victims  by  the  use 
of  firearms.  Nearly  half  of  all  robberies 
involve  guns. 

These  firearms  circulate  in  interstate 
commerce.  Most  of  these  deadly  weapons 
were  illegally  imported  into  or  illegally 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  firearms  are  cheap  hand- 
guns known  as  "Saturday  night  specials" 
which  have  no  lawful  use  and  are  carried 
in  violation  of  law.  The  interstate  traf- 
ficking in  handguns  is  primarily  a  Fed- 
eral enforcement  re6p<»sibility. 

CRIMINAL   CONSPIRACIES    ARE   COMMON 

Career  robbers  and  burglars  often 
combine  into  criminal  groups  or  gangs. 
Nearly  half  of  all  robberies  involve  mul- 
tiple perpetrators. 

ROBBERIES    AND    BURGLARIES    ARE    IN    INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Such  criminals  often  cross  jurisdic- 
tional and  State  lines  to  commit  their 
offenses.  Moreover,  they  often  distribute 
their  stolen  goods  across  State  lines 
through  professional  fences. 

SOME    LOCAL   LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AGENCIES    ARE 
OVERBURDENED 

Traditionally,  enforcement  of  laws 
against  most  kinds  of  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries has  been  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  government. 
However,  in  sane  large  urban  jurisdic- 
tions, the  criminal  justice  systems  are  so 
severely  overloaded  as  to  be  Incapable 
of  combatting  this  epidemic  of  armed 
robberies  and  burglaries  by  career  crimi- 
nals. Courts  are  often  badly  congested 
and  a  large  backlog  of  pending  cases 
often  prevents  prompt  trials,  resulting  in 
more  crimes  by  defendants  on  bail  and 
decreasing  the  deterrent  effect  on  others. 
These  pressures,  combined  with  prison 
overcrowding,  also  may  encourage  exces- 
sive plea  bargaining  and  unduly  short 
sentences.  Consequently,  career  criminals 
remain  at  liberty  to  continue  their  crime 
sprees. 

Where  the  justice  system  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  volume  of  crime  and 
cases,  the  results  are  disastrous.  For  ex- 
ample, in  New  York  City,  there  were 
539,000  felony  complaints  in  1979.  Arrests 
were  made  in  only  105,000  cases,  1  in  5. 
Of  those  arrested  only  16,000 — less  than 
1  in  5 — were  indicted  and  12.000  were 
convicted.  Thus,  only  1  in  10  arrests  re- 
sulted in  a  finding  of  guilt.  Of  12,000  con- 
victed, only  4,000  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. That  is  only,  about  4  per- 
cent of  those  arrested.  ' 

Two  hundred  thirty -five  recidivist  rob- 
bers arrested  in  New  York  City  in  1980 
had  an  average  of  12  prior  adult  arrests. 
They  were  believed  responsible  for  up  to 


25,000  robberies.  Despite  such  records, 
their  average  time  spent  in  prison  on 
prior  crimes  was  only  6  months. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  SUPPLE- 
MENT STATE  ENFORCEMNT  IN  SUCH  JURIS- 
DICTIONS 

The  capacity  of  Federal  prosecutors 
and  courts  to  safeguard  the  public  in 
jurisdictions  overwhelmed  by  violent 
crime  by  expeditiously  convicting  and 
removing  such  repeat  robbers  and  bur- 
glars who  use  guns  from  society  is  well 
established  and  their  resources  are  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  the  proposed  act.  The 
Federal  courts  normally  try  criminal 
cases  within  4  months  compared  to  many 
cities  which  have  trial  delays  of  1  year 
or  more.  Federal  judges  sentence  seri- 
ous offenders  to  far  longer  terms  than 
State  judges  in  some  jurisdictions.  For 
example,  the  average  sentence  for  bank 
robbery  imposed  by  Federal  judges  is  15 
years;  in  New  York  City  the  typical  sen- 
tence for  robbery  is  only  a  few  years. 
Federal  investigative  resources  would 
not  be  required  since  the  arrests  would 
be  made  by  local  police  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  they  had  secured. 

THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    RIGHTS    OF    CTTIZENB    RE- 
QUIRE  FEDERAL    ENFORCEMENT 

The  epidemic  of  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries violates  the  Federal  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  victims.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  a  legal  responsibility  to 
protect  the  people  from  domestic  en- 
emies, insure  domestic  tranquility,  guar- 
antee the  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  life 
or  property  except  by  due  process  of  law, 
and  safeguard  interstate  commerce. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Government 
should  assist  in  those  jurisdictions  which 
cannot  combat  the  violent  crime  epi- 
demic on  their  own. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT  IS  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  ES- 
TABLISHED   NOTIONS    OF    FEDERALISM 

Career  robbers  and  burglars  who  use 
firearms  usually  acquired  them  through 
interstate  commerce,  often  dispose  of 
stolen  goods  across  State  lines,  often 
cross  State  lines  to  commit  offenses,  are 
frequently  addicted  to  heroin  which 
moves  in  interstate  commerce,  and  di- 
rectly disrupt  interstate  conmierce. 
Therefore,  such  career  robbers  and  bur- 
glars are  properly  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eal  enforcement  under  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Where  the 
States  have  not  been  able  to  remove  them 
from  society,  it  is  as  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  so  as  to 
prosecute  organized  criminals  and  drufe 
traffickers  who  also  violate  State  statutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  the  three  bills,  my  letter  to  the 
President  dated  September  25.  1981.  and 
a  factsheet  showing  the  heavy  incidence 
of  violent  crime  as  it  relates  to  a  small 
niunber  of  individuals  committing  a  large 
number  of  robberies  or  burglaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

s.  1688 

Be  «  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Career  Criminal  Life 
Sentence  Act  of  1981". 

SEC.  2.  Chapter  103  of  title  18,  United  States 
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Cod«.   U   amended   by  adding  »t   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"i  3118.  Career  criminal  life  sentence 

"(a)  Whoever  commits,  conspires,  or  at- 
tempts to  commit  a  robbery  or  a  burglary  In 
violation  of  the  felony  statutes  of  a  State  or 
of  the  United  States  while  using,  threatening 
to  use,  displaying  or  possessing  a  firearm, 
after  having  been  twice  convicted  of  a  rob- 
bery or  a  burglary  in  violation  of  the  felony 
statutes  of  a  State  or  the  United  States  is  a 
career  criminal  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  defendants  charged  under  this  section 
stiall  be  admitted  to  ball  pending  trial  or 
appeal  only  as  provided  In  capital  cases  and 
the  sentence  shall  not  be  suspended.  It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  such  defendants — 

"(1)  be  tried  within  sixty  days;  and 

"(3)  have  any  appeal  decided  within  sixty 
days. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'United  SUtes'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  other  territory  or  poeseaslon 
of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  'felony'  means  any  offense  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year. 

"(d)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  oper- 
ate to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law,  nor  shall  any  provisions 
of  this  Act  be  construed  to  Invalidate  any 
other  provision  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  for  chf4>ter  103 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"2118.  Career  criminal  life  sentence". 

Sec.  4.  It  1«  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  in 
exercising  Its  Jurisdiction  under  this  Act,  the 
United  States  should  ordinarily  defer  to  State 
prosecution.  However,  if  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
or  a  United  States  Attorney,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  or  local  officials,  de- 
termines that  there  Is  a  significant  Federal 
interest  in  the  caae  and  the  State  authorities 
are  unUkely  to  secure  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  life,  then  Federal  prosecution  may 
be  brought. 

S.  1689 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  career  criminals  commit  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  violent  and  major  felonies 
afflicting  society,  causing  immeasurable  phys- 
ical injury  to  Innocent  persons  and  damage, 
destruction,  or  loss  to  their  property  esti- 
mated at  bUlions  of  dollars  annually,  there- 
by terrorizing  law-abiding  citizens,  disrupt- 
ing the  community,  and  undermining  respect 
for  law; 

(2)  the  continuing  criminal  activity  of  ca- 
reer criminals  adversely  affects  Interstate 
commerce; 

(3)  despite  prior  convictions  for  serious 
offenses,  many  repeat  offenders  are  placed 
on  probation  or  sentenced  to  unduly  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  by  State  Judges,  to 
the  detriment  of  public  safety; 

(4)  many  repeat  offenders  cannot  reason- 
ably be  rehabilitated  and.  unless  incarcerated 
for  life,  will  commit  further  felonies; 

(6)  many  States  have  "habitual  criminal" 
statutes  providing  for  life  sentences  for  re- 
peat offenders,  upon  subsequent  felony  con- 
victions; 

(6)  many  State  prison  systems  are  severely 
overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  unable  to 
confine  convicts  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment under  such  statutes  In  a  safe,  secure 
and  humane  manner; 

(7)  State  Judges  may  be  deterred  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  prison  space,  staff,  and 
funding   from   imposing   life   sentences   for 


repeat  offenders  as  provided  by  State  law. 
and  the  legislatures  In  those  States  without 
such  habitual  criminal  statutes  may  be  dis- 
suaded by  such  conslderstlons  from  enacting 
such  statutes; 

(8)  the  Interests  of  Justice  and  public 
safety  would  be  served  if  State  authorities 
felt  free  to  Impose  life  sentences  for  repeat 
major  offenders  unrestrained  by  such  con- 
siderations; 

(9)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  some- 
times has  empty  cells  available  and  can  make 
additional  space  available  by  consolidating 
Inmates,  consistent  with  suitable  standards, 
and  ultimately  can  open  additional  Institu- 
tions and  cells,  without  great  cost  or  delay. 
In  certain  Federal  facilities,  including  aban- 
doned military  facilities  and  Public  Health 
Services  Hospitals;  and 

(10)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has 
an  outstanding  record  in  safety,  effectively. 
and  humanely  confining  inmates  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  is  to  remove  undue  restraints 
on  States  Imposing  sentences  on  repeat  ma- 
jor offenders  by  authorizing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  custody  of  prisoners  sen- 
tenced under  State  habitual  criminal  statutes 
to  Imprisonment  for  life,  without  cost  to  the 
State. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Upon  request  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  3,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  of  the  Department  of  Justice  shall 
promptly  arrange  and  accept  custody  of 
convicts  who  are  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment under  the  habitual  criminal  statutes 
of  a  State,  to  the  extent  that  space  is  or  can 
be  made  readily  available  in  the  Federal 
prison  system.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  confine  such  convicts  tmtll  certifica- 
tion to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  State  that  the  sentence 
of  a  transferred  prisoner  has  been  termi- 
nated by  parole,  pardon,  or  otherwise  as  pro- 
vided by  State  law,  or,  absent  such  certifi- 
cation, for  the  natural  life  of  the  prisoner. 

(b)  Tliis  Act  shall  apply  only  to  the  in- 
carceration of  persons  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  life  under  the  State  habitual 
criminal  statute  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  applications  for  Federal  in- 
carceration under  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  Include  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  State  that  the  prisoner  to  be 
transferred  has  been  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment under  a  State  habitual  criminal 
statute. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  the 
authority  to  review  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  offenses  committed  by  any 
prisoner  who  is  proposed  for  transfer  and  the 
existing  capacities  of  the  State  prison  sys- 
tem from  which  transfer  Is  sought.  The  At- 
torney General  may  reject  any  application 
for  iSederal  incarceration  based  upon  such 
considerations  and  upon  the  availability  of 
space  in  the  Federal  prison  svstem.  The 
decisions  of  the  Attorney  General  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  Federal  or  State  courts. 

S.  1690 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
prison  authority  of  a  State  shall  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  prisoners  with  a  mar- 
ketable Job  skill  and  basic  literacy,  and  the 
parole  authority  shall  not  release  a  prisoner 
sentenced  under  Uie  law  of  the  State  to  a 
term  of  two  years  or  more  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  sentence  unless  the  State  has 
met  such  obligation. 

(b)  On  or  before  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  State  Pris- 
on Vocational  Skills  Advisory  Council,  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  are  necessary 


to  carry  out  ttie  purpoaes  of  this  Act  Includ- 
ing a  determination  of  what  constitute*  a 
"marketable  Job  skill  and  basic  Uteracy". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law,  any  State  desiring  to 
receive  any  grant,  contract,  award,  or  other 
assistance  paid  for  from  Federal  funds  for 
use  in  its  prison  programs,  shall  certify  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  it  is  in  compU- 
anca  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
any  State  which  falls  to  comply  with  this 
Act  shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  Federal 
funds  for  its  prison  programs  until  such  time 
as  the  State  can  certify  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  If  the  Attorney  Oeneral  determines 
that  a  State  has  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  grant  such  State 
probationary  status  for  one  year  during 
which  time  the  State  shall  be  eligible  for 
any  Federal  funds  for  prison  programs,  not- 
withstanding subsection  (a). 

(2)  No  state  shall  be  eligible  for  probation- 
ary status  under  paragr^h  (I)  for  more 
than  two  years. 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  the  State 
Prison  Vocational  Skills  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  which  shall  advise  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  regarding  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of — 

(1)  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  who 
shall  serve  as  its  chairman; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons; 

(3)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

(4)  six  representatives  from  State  and 
local  prison  systems,  each  from  a  different 
State,  to  be  selected  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
advise  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  formulating 
regulations  as  provided  In  section  Kb). 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be — 

( 1 )  construed  to  reflect  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  invalidate  or  modify  any  State  law 
except  Insofar  as  It  may  be  directly  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act.  or 

(2)  construed  as  creating  any  right  in  any 
State  prison. 

Sec.  a.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

U.S.  Senatk, 

COMMITTZB  ON  THE  JUDtCIART. 

Washington.  DC.  September  25, 1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washinaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  think  you  may  be 
interested  In  two  bills  which  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce next  week  in  the  United  States  Senate 
dealing  with  career  criminals. 

Prom  mv  exnerlence  as  District  Attornev  of 
Phlladelfdila.  I  have  found  that  a  relatively 
small  number  oi  career  criminals  commit  a 
large  percentage  of  the  robberies  or  bur- 
glaries, constituting  the  most  troublesome 
aspect  of  street  crime  in  the  United  States. 

These  career  criminals  are  able  to  commit 
numerous  crimes  because  of  leng:thy  delays 
In  the  state  court  trial  systems  and  lenient 
sentences  bv  state  court  ludees.  These  con- 
clusions are  suDDOrt*d  by  many  District  At- 
tornevs  and  other  law  enforcement  officials 
around  the  country. 

My  proposal  is  to  establish  a  new  Federal 
crime,  punishable  by  life  imprisonment,  for 
anyone  who  commits  a  robbery  or  burglary 
with  the  use  of  a  gun  after  having  been  pre- 
vlouslv  convicted  of  two  or  more  robberies 
or  biirelarles.  Robberv  and  burclary  have 
been  selected  because  these  are  the  two  most 
nrevpient  street  crimes  Anrt  »re  mo<!t  easllv 
Identifiable,  as  contrasted  with  raoe  or  homi- 
cide, as  having  interstate  Implications. 
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The  nexus  for  Federal  jurisdiction  would  be 
present  with  the  use  of  a  gun  and  by  the 
Congressional  conclusion,  which  would  be 
based  on  substantial  evidence,  that  such 
career  criminals  operate  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. For  your  review.  I  am  enclosing  a 
memorandum  of  law  on  this  subject. 

Whenever  the  Federal  government  has 
tried  to  do  something  about  violent  crime, 
the  comment  is  frequently  made  that  there 
is  little  that  can  be  done  because  street  crime 
Is  a  matter  .solely  for  local  law  enforcement. 
This  legislation  would  change  that  where  the 
states  have  failed  to  handle  the  career  crim- 
inals in  the  course  of  their  first  two  convic- 
ttons.  ThM«  la  ample  precedent  for  such 
Federal  involvement  by  analogy  to  RICO, 
narcotic  laws,  firearms,  etc. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with  Justice 
Department  personnel  and  have  gotten  a  fav- 
orable preliminary  response.  Lowell  Jensen. 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  Criminal 
Division,  expressed  the  view  that  existing 
resources  of  United  States  Attorneys  could 
handle  this  new  offense.  It  would  not  place 
any  new  burden  on  Federal  Investigative  re- 
sources since  arrests  would  be  made  and 
charges  lodged  by  local  police. 

The  second  proposal  provides  that  anyone 
convicted  and  sentenced,  after  the  enactment 
of  the  statute,  to  life  imprisonment  under 
state  habitual  criminal  statutes  would  be 
incarcerated  in  a  Federal  penitentiary.  Some 
41  states  currently  have  habitual  criminal 
statutes.  This  proposal  would  encourage  state 
court  judges  to  sentence  under  habitual 
criminal  statutes  and  would  encourage  the 
remaining  states  to  adopt  such  statutes.  We 
have  contacted  Federal  prison  officials  and 
have  found  that  it  is  realistic  for  Federal 
penitentiaries  to  accommodate  such  convicts. 

Justice  Department  personnel  have  ex- 
pressed a  favorable  preliminary  response  to 
this  second  proposal  as  well. 

With  this  letter.  I  am  enclosing  the  two 
proposed  bills.  I  would  be  very  Interested  in 
any  comments  which  you  may  care  to  malce. 
Sincerely, 

AXLEN  SPEcm. 

CoNSTTTcmoNALrrT  OF  A  Feoekal  Carxek 
CsiMiNAL  Lite  Sentence  Act 

This  memorandum  considers  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  federal  statute  that  would 
make  It  a  federal  crime  to  commit  a  third 
violation  of  state  robbery  or  burglary  stat- 
utes and  use  or  possess  a  firearm. 

I.    JURISDICTION 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  one  of  enumerated  powers.  Powers 
not  accorded  it  by  the  Constitution  are  re- 
served to  the  states  and  to  the  people.  U.S. 
Const..  Amend.  X.  Authority  over  most  crim- 
inal conduct  has  been  exercised  by  the  states 
under  the  power  reserved  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  to  protect  public  health  and 
safety,  "the  police  power." 

Congress,  however,  has  broad  powers  to 
reach  criminal  activity  involving  interstate 
commerce.  The  federal  bank  robbery  statute 
is  based  on  these  powers.  The  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced and  Corrupt  Organizations  Act  is 
another  example. 

The  leading  Supreme  Court  case  analyzing 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  invoke  the  com- 
merce clause  as  authority  to  ounish  activity 
that,  like  many  robberies  and  burglaries,  is 
Intrastate  In  character,  is  Perez  v  United 
States.  402  U.S.  146  (19711.  Perez  Involved 
the  federal  antl-loansharklng  law.  18  U  S  C 
§§891-896.  which  prohibits  "any  extension 
of  credit  with  respect  to  which  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  creditor  and  the  debtor 
at  the  time  it  is  made  that  delay  in  making 
repayment  .  .  could  result  in  the  use  of 
violence  or  other  criminal  means  to  cause 
harm  to  the  person,  reputation,  or  property 
of  any  person."  The  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  application  of  the  sutute  to  a  ioanshark- 


ing  transaction  that  was  purely  intrastate  in 
character.  The  Court  Indicated  that  Con- 
gress may  regulate  activities :  (1)  using  Inter- 
state commerce.  (2)  Involving  the  instru- 
ments of  interstate  commerce,  or  (3)  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce.  Where  the  activity 
is  one  "affecting"  commerce,  the  question  is 
whether  the  regulated  activity  falls  within  a 
class  that  Congress  could  legitimately  con- 
clude to  have  an  effect  ujxin  Interstate  com- 
merce and  Congress  is  allowed  considerable 
leeway  in  defining  the  class  of  activities  that 
it  is  regulating.  If  that  question  is  answered 
affirmatively,  the  inquiry  must  stop.  Whether 
a  particular  act  Involved  in  prosecution  in- 
volves an  interstate  connection  is  Irrelevant. 
The  constitutional  authority  for  a  fed- 
eral statute  against  career  criminals  arises 
from  the  commerce  clause.  Compared  with 
loansharklng  analyzed  In  Perez,  repeated 
commission  of  robbery  and  burglary  offenses 
Involving  firearms  is  a  class  of  activities 
that  Congress  could  reasonably  conclude  to 
"affect"  interstate  commerce  because: 

1.  Robberies  and  burglaries  of  stores  di- 
rectly interfere  with  intestate  commerce  by 
Increasing  the  cost  of  operating  businesses. 

2.  Robberies  and  burglaries  deter  travel. 

3.  Robberies  and  burglaries  funnel  stolen 
goods  into  interstate  fencing  operations. 

4.  They  are  often  inspired  by  addiction 
to  illegal  drugs  shipped  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  purchased  in  violation  of 
federal  laws,  and  marketed  by  organized 
crime  on  an  international  scale. 

5.  Firearms  used  in  robberies  and  burg- 
laries have  either  been  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  assembled  of  elements  shipped 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

n.  PENAi.Tr 

A  proposal  that  would  use  prior  state  con- 
victions to  enhance  federal  sentencing  is  also 
constitutionally  permissible.  Such  a  proposal 
is  analogous  to  the  Dangerous  Special  Drug 
Offender  sentencing  statute.  21  U.S.C.  §  849, 
which  permits  enhanced  sentencing  for  per- 
sons found  to  have  been  previously  convicted 
in  State  or  federal  courts  for  two  or  more 
drug  trafficking  offenses.  This  statute  has 
been  upheld  against  an  assertion  that  it 
violated  the  double  jeopardy  clause.  United 
States  V.  Sierra,  297  F.  2d  531  (2d  Clr.  1961). 
cert,  denied  369  U.S.  853  (1962). 

The  requirement  of  a  mandatory  sentence 
of  life  Imprisonment  also  involves  no  con- 
stitutional infirmity.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  upheld  a  state  recidivist  statute 
that  mandated  a  life  sentence  following  a 
third  felony,  despite  the  contention  that 
Imposition  of  a  life  sentence  for  three  larceny 
offenses  Involving  a  total  of  slightly  more 
than  $200  was  a  violation  of  the  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  clause  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  Rummel  v.  Estelle,  445  U.S. 
263   (1980). 

Fact  Sheet 

1.  In  1980  there  were  more  than  500,000 
robberies  and  3  million  burglaries.  Robberies 
rose  more  than  30  percent  from  1978  to  1980. 
Bank  robberies  rose  50  percent  in  the  same 
period.  Street  robberies  also  rose  nearly  50 
percent.  Burglaries  rose  more  than  20  per- 
cent fom  1978  to  1980.  Nighttime  residential 
burglaries  rose  15  percent  between  1979  and 
1980.  Daytime  residential  biu-glaries  Increased 
more  than  20  percent. 

2.  The  crime  rate  for  both  offenses  also 
increased  dramatically.  The  robbery  rate  in- 
creased 24  percent  from  1978  to  1980.  The 
burglary  rate  increased  more  than  1 1  percent 
in  the.  same  period. 

3.  Burglary  affects  one  in  every  14  house- 
holds each  year.  Overall,  crime  touches  one 
in  every  three  households.  Annual  losses  for 
all  crime  exceed  $8  billion.  Burglary  alone  is 
responsible  for  more  than  $3.3  billion  of  the 
losses.  Robberies  resulted  in  losses  exceeding 
$300  million  per  year  with  the  average  loss 


for  street  robberies  of  $400.  Of  all  money  and 
property  taken  in  robberies  and  burglaries, 
less  than  one-fourth  have  ever  been  recovered- 

4.  An  American  is  40  times  more  likely  to 
be  a  victim  of  burglary  than  of  rape;  a  person 
is  7  times  more  likely  to  be  a  victim  of  rob- 
bery than  of  rape.  There  are  more  than  three 
times  as  many  rapes  as  murders. 

5.  Half  of  all  robberies  involve  the  use  of 
firearms.  One-third  of  the  robberies  result  in 
physical  injury.  Nearly  half  the  robberies 
Involve  multiple  perpetrators. 

6.  Eighty  percent  of  those  arrested  for  bur- 
glary had  a  prior  record  of  adult  arrests. 
Fifty-eight  percent  had  a  prior  burglary  ar- 
rest. Forty-seven  percent  had  prior  drug  ar- 
rests. Forty-four  percent  were  on  parole,  pro- 
bation or  bail  at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 

7.  A  typical  group  of  100  persons  convicted 
of  robbery  would  have  committed  490  armed 
robberies.  310  assaults.  720  burglaries,  70  auto 
thefts.  100  forgeries  and  3,400  drug  sales  in 
the  previous  year  of  street  time. 

8.  Forty-five  states  have  habitual  criminal 
statutes  providing  increased  terms  of  impris- 
onment. Twenty-eight  of  the  statutes  provide 
for  a  life  sentence.  Twenty-one  states  supply 
statistics  on  use  of  these  statutes,  reporting 
a  total  of  nearly  2,000  prisoners  serving  sen- 
tences under  these  acts.  Of  this  number, 
fewer  than  100  were  serving  life  sentences. 

9.  Various  studies  show  that  forty-nine 
imprisoned  robt>ers  committed  10,000  felonies 
and  that  243  heroin  addicts  committed  half 
a  million  felonies  and  that  a  typical  career 
criminal  commits  200  felonies  a  year — 160 
related  to  drugs  and  and  40  that  are  not. 
New  York  City,  1979:  539.000  felony  com- 
plaints, 105,000  arrests.  16,000  indictments, 
12,000  convictions,  4,000  sentenced  to  prison. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jaeld  very  briefly? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
statement  this  morning  and  for  the  leg- 
islation he  has  Introduced.  I  think  there 
is  no  man  in  this  body,  no  man  who  has 
been  in  this  body  for  many  years,  who 
has  had  the  kind  of  experience  he  has 
had  in  a  big  city,  Philadelphia,  as  its 
district  attorney. 

I  think  there  is  no  problem  that  is 
more  perplexing,  more  puziiing,  or  more 
frustrating  than  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  crime  in  our  country,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  mak- 
ing a  most  constructive  kind  of  sugges- 
tion, and  I  am  very,  very,  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  his  legis- 
lation. I  thUik  he  is  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  this  body  and  to  this  coun- 
try by  taking  the  floor  and  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  his  remarkable  back- 
groimd  and  experience  as  an  outstand- 
ing district  attorney  in  Philadelphia. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  those  very  gracious 
remarks. 

My  activities  in  public  service  have  not 
been  nearly  so  noteworthy  as  have  his. 
I  believe  he  came  to  the  Senate  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  I  became  an 
assistant  district  attorney,  and  I  have 
admired  his  career  in  the  Senate  over 
these  many  years,  and  his  activities  have 
drawn  widespread  acclaim,  none  with 
greater  emphasis  than  those  of  the  past 
week  where  he  "distinguished  himself  as 
a  man  of  principle  and  as  a  man  of 
stamina  at  the  100-percent  level. 

The  thoughts  which  I  have  expressed 
today  reflect  my  own  concern  over  the 
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problem  of  violent  crime,  which  spans 
some  22  years  and  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience and  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
which  leads  me  to  make  these  proposals 
today  on  the  problems  of  violent  crime 
and  the  career  criminal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 


EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today, 
October  1,  1981,  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  relationship  of  the  citi- 
zen to  his  Federal  Government.  In  the 
last  Congress  we  enacted  a  legislative 
proposal  entitled  "Equal  Access  to 
Justice"  which  provides  that  when  a 
small  businessman  or  individual  is  en- 
gaged in  litigation  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, either  on  the  administrative  or 
judicial  level,  prevails  and  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  substantially  justify  its 
position,  he  is  then  entitled  to  strong 
attorney  fees  and  costs. 

The  question  of  who  regulates  the 
regulators  can  now  be  answered.  Public 
Law  96-481  allows  the  individual  citizen 
who  feels  the  burden  of  capricious  and 
arbitrary  regulations  to  flght  them.  If 
he  prevails  he  does  so  without  suffering 
the  economic  detriment  which  precluded 
so  many  average  citizens  from  challeng- 
ing their  Federal  Government — even 
when  they  knew  they  were  right.  The 
reason  was  that  protracted  litigation 
against  legions  of  Federal  attorneys  was 
financially  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
vindication  of  individual  rights.  But  no 
longer.  As  of  today,  any  case  pending 
with  the  U.S.  Government  comes  under 
the  purview  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act. 

This  law  has  a  sunset  provision  which 
allows  us  to  experiment  with  an  excep- 
tion to  the  American  rule  regarding  at- 
torney fees.  Traditionally  our  jurispru- 
dence system  provides  that  litigants  pay 
their  own  costs,  no  matter  who  prevails. 

However,  we  have  legislated  over  120 
exceptions  to  this  rule  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  attorney's  fees.  Public  Law 
96-481  would  be  the  broadest  exception. 
For  years  the  greatest  complaint  about 
our  Government  has  been  the  phe- 
nomena of  over-regulation.  Many  solu- 
tions have  been  proposed;  legislative 
veto,  regulatory  reform,  administrative 
oversight,  and  so  on.  It  has  always  been 
my  feeling  that  the  individual  American 
citizen  who  is  being  regulated  is  the  logi- 
cal one  to  flght  over-regulation.  But  our 
administrative  law  system  favored  the 
Government. 

The  familiar  refrain  "you  can't  flght 
the  system"  rang  true.  The  presumption 
that  agencies  would  not  promulgate  reg- 
ulations exceeding  their  congressional 
authority,  the  necessity  of  perfecting 
your  administrative  remedies,  a  time- 
consuming,  frustrating  and  often  fruit- 
less requirement  of  getting  into  court, 
the  legal  costs  involved  often  made 
knuckling  under  the  prudent  choice.  To- 
day, Americans  will  be  able  to  flght  their 
Government  when  they  feel  it  has  gone 
too  far  and  if  they  are  right  it  will  cost 
the  Government  not  the  citizen. 


The  costs  of  those  awards  and  the 
agency  responsible  will  be  recorded  and 
a  report  submitted  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee annually  prior  to  consideration 
of  the  budget  of  those  agencies.  Hence, 
we  will  be  able  to  focus  directly  on  the 
agencies  and  the  individuals  responsible 
for  the  promulgation  of  unnecessary  or 
unreasmiable  regulations.  Hopefully, 
this  new  law  will  have  another  effect. 
Agencies  will  now  have  an  inducement 
for  settling  cases  as  quickly  and  reason- 
ably as  practical.  Prior  to  today,  person- 
nel were  rated  on  how  many  citations 
they  issued,  how  many  agency  adjudica- 
tions they  won  and  how  often  the  courts 
ui^eld  them. 

Consequently,  the  costs  of  winning 
and  what  happened  to  the  individual 
citizen  were  often  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. In  the  legislative  history  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-481  there  are  numerous  hor- 
ror stories  cited  of  small  businesses  put 
out  of  business  because  they  were 
snarled  into  the  gears  of  this  enforce- 
ment machine.  Now  because  the  agencies 
know  the  cost  in  prevailing  is  being  tabu- 
lated and  the  cost  of  losing  will  ulti- 
mately come  out  of  those  agencies' 
budgets,  there  is  an  incentive  to  resolve 
the  situation  as  quickly  and  economically 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  October  1,  1981,  will  be 
historically  remembered  as  the  first  day 
of  President  Reagan's  austerity  program. 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered  as  the 
day  when  the  tensions  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  citizens  regu- 
lated by  that  Government  were  read- 
justed. As  of  today  no  longer  will  Amer- 
icans say  "you  can't  flght  city  hall."  As 
of  today,  if  you  flght  and  you  are  right 
it  will  not  cost  you  a  dime. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  going  to  be  done 
on  a  trial  basis,  and  I  think  it  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  swinging  the  pen- 
dulum more  toward  the  middle  so  that 
the  National  Government  does  not  take 
advantage  of  citizens  in  its  regulatory 
process  because  of  its  unequal  resources 
and  gigantic  size  and  ability  to  have 
lawyers  and  all  kinds  of  processes  to 
work  against  a  citizoi. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  flocM-. 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 1981,  the  U.S.S.  Antrim  (FPG- 
20),  a  guided  missile  frigate,  was  com- 
missioned in  Seattle. 

The  ship  is  the  4th  of  13  vessels  to 
be  built  by  Todd  Shipyard,  one  of  three 
important  Navy  shipyards  in  Puget 
Sound. 

At  the  commissioning  ceremony,  Mr. 
Wells  B.  McCurdy  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address.  Mr.  McCurdy  is  a  long- 
time friend  of  Secretary  of  Navy  John 
Lehman  and  was  asked  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  his  personal  representative  on  this 
important  occasion. 

Mr.  McCurdy  has  a  deep  imderstand- 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  tasks  facing 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  of  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  if  we  are  to  rebuild  our  fleet 
and  maintain  a  credible  Navy  presence 
In  the  world. 


In  the  way  of  background,  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy was  commissioned  in  the  Navy  as 
an  ensign  in  1941,  first  serving  on  U.S5. 
Biscayne.  a  seaplane  tender.  In  1943,  he 
was  designated  a  naval  aviator  and  saw 
various  antisubmarine  assignments,  com- 
pleting his  active  duty  in  1946  as  an  as- 
sociate professor  with  the  University  of 
California  NROTC.  He  remained  with 
the  Naval  Reserves,  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain  in  July  1962. 

Mr.  McCurdy  has  long  been  active  in 
civic  and  community  affairs  in  Seattle 
and  Washington  State.  He  is  a  successful 
businessman  and  now  serves  as  president 
of  Pacific  Factors,  Ltd. 

Mr.  President.  I  mention  these  things 
because  I  want  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  thoughtful  remarks  Mr. 
McCurdy  delivered  at  the  commissioning 
ceremony.  He  articulated  very  well  the 
key  problems  facing  the  Navy  and  the 
tasks  facing  us  here  in  Congress  in  the 
effort  to  rebuild  the  Navy. 

I  recommend  his  comments  to  lieta- 
bers  of  this  body  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  McCurdy's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whebe  Do  We  Oo  FaoM  Hebe? 
(Principal  address  deUvered  by 
Wells  B.  McCurdy) 

Mrs.  Antrim.  Admiral  Williams,  Admiral 
Berry.  Adm.  De  Wolf.  USCO,  officers  and 
crew  of  the  "Antrim",  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
(Adm.  De  Wolf  is  represented  here  today  by 
Capt.  Joseph  Wubbold). 

Two  weeks  ago,  SecNav  John  Lehman 
called  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to 
represent  him  at  this  commlMioning  cere- 
mony of  the  "Antrim".  This  is  something  he 
particularly  wanted  to  attend  to  himself,  as 
the  commanding  officer.  Cdr.  BUI  Wright,  a 
1964  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  served 
with  him  for  a  15-month  period  In  1976-77,  at 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
when  John  Lehman  was  Deputy  Director  of 
that  Agency.  He  wanted  you  to  know  that 
Bill  Wright  did  an  outstanding  job  at  ACDA, 
and  that  the  thing  that  Impressed  aU  of 
them  was  his  energy,  attention  to  details  and 
dedication  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Bill  changed  offices  many,  many  times  dur- 
ing this  period,  always  asking  "what  is  there 
to  do",  then  doing  it — and  looking  around 
for  something  more  to  do.  SecNav  John  Leh- 
man feels  the  Navy  is  fortunate  to  have  BUI 
Wright  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  "An- 
trim" as  it  joins  the  U.S.  Navy — and  com- 
mends him  to  you  as  an  outstanding  naval 
officer. 

Most  of  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  John  Lehman,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  a  word  or  two  about  him  might  be 
of  interest  to  you.  First  off.  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine,  which  starts  him  off  on  the  right 
track.  He  is  39  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  best  thing  I  can  say  about 
John  Is  that  he  is  a  bright,  tenacious  scholar, 
author  and  business  man. 

He  has  achieved  many  honors  at  many  uni- 
versities, particularly  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy, national  security  and  international  re- 
lations— capped  with  a  designation  of  visit- 
ing fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  in  Washington. 
D.C.  At  present,  he  holds  the  rank  of  Lcdr.  In 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  is  designated  a  naval 
flight  officer  (bombadler/navlgator) — and 
has  just  recently  completed  his  2  weeks  ae- 
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tlv*  duty  Aboard  tbe  nuclear  carrier  "Nim- 
itz".  Under  Henry  KlMlnger,  he  served  as  a 

senior  staff  member  at  the  National  Security 
Co\incll,  was  a  delgate  to  the  mutual  bal- 
anced force  reduction  negotlaOona  In  Vienna, 
Deputy  Director  ACDA.  chairman  of  Repub- 
lican National  Defense  Advisory  Committee. 
and  president  of  tbe  Ablngton  Ck>mpanles,  a 
consulting  firm  in  Washington,  D.C.,  special- 
ising In  national  security  and  defense  mat- 
ters, from  March,  19T7  to  June,  1981.  when  he 
assumed  the  position  of  SecNav.  John  Is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  son  and  daughter. 

He  feels  very  close  to  the  Northwest,  hav- 
ing taken  reserve  duty  at  Whldbey  Island, 
and  Icnows  that  the  Seattle  business  commu- 
nity all  embrace  the  Navy  and  have  helped 
In  all  ways  to  make  them  welcome  here.  Evi- 
dence of  this  Is  that  John  Lehman  has  been 
In  Seattle  3  times  In  the  last  4  months. 

My  father,  a  Seattle  surgeon  and  Naval 
Reserve  flight  surgeon,  was  an  Inspiration  to 
me  to  go  to  the  Dnlverslty  of  Washington, 
attend  the  N.R.O.T.C.  there,  and  receive  a 
commission  as  ensign.  My  two  sons  have  both 
been  affiliated  with  the  Naval  Reserve — Rus- 
sell was  on  active  duty  as  a  P.I.O.  and  P.A. 
officer  and  served  as  aide  to  several  admirals. 
Bruce  attended  the  N.R.O.T.C.  unit  at  the 
University  of  Idaho.  Returning  to  Seattle 
after  Navy  duty.  I  joined  the  Navy  league, 
and  subsequently,  was  vice  president  of  the 
Seattle  chapter,  and  also  became  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Reserve  Association  and  the 
Naval  Institute. 

Years  have  a  way  of  escaping  us,  and  much 
to  my  surprise,  having  received  this  assign- 
ment, was  to  find  that  Dick  Antrim  and 
I  were  both  designated  Naval  aviators,  and 
both  served  In  Ughter-than-alr  at  the  NAS. 
Lakehurst.  N.J.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  offi- 
cially getting  to  know  Dick  on  two  of  his 
tours  of  duty  at  Lakehurst.  Once  was  before, 
and  once  after,  he  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Navy  Cross — when 
I  was  aide  and  training  officer  of  the  staff  of 
VAdm  C.  E.  Rosendahl.  who  was  then  head 
of  all  L-T-A  In  the  Navy. 

In  Decemb^  1948.  Dick  was  assigned  to 
the  office  of  chief  of  naval  operations  as 
assistant  for  L-T-A  programs  and  planning 
for  a  2-year  period.  So  you  can  see  that  30 
years  have  passed  since  our  paths  crossed 
last,  which  makes  visiting  with  his  wife  and 
family  today  an  even  greater  pleasure  for  me. 

John  Lehman  asked  me  to  emphasize  a 
number  of  key  points  that  he  would  give  to 
you  today  U  he  were  here — and  I  think  I 
would  like  to  entitle  my  remarks  for  him  as, 
"where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

I.  The  United  States  has  been  called  an 
"Island"  Nation  and  must  depend  on  ocean 
trade  routes  to  bring  to  our  shores  critical 
and  vitally  needed  resources,  of  which  we 
are  In  short  supply,  or  have  no  natural  de- 
poelts.  Let  me  give  you  a  list  of  natural  re- 
sources of  which  we  have  to  Import  90  per- 
cent, or  more.  In  order  to  support  our  Indus- 
trial complex  in  the  U.S.:  tin,  chromlte, 
rubber,  industrial  diamonds,  bauxite,  cobalt, 
asbestos,  manganese,  and  nickel. 

A  revitalized,  greatly  increased  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  Is  essential  to  maintain 
these  ocean  lanes  of  supply  and  trade  routes. 
One  mission  of  the  U.S.  Navy  is  to  ensure 
our  free  use  of  the  seas.  where«w  a  mission  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  to  deny  us  the  free  xise 
of  the  seas. 

They  are  out-distancing  us  as  Illustrated 
In  the  news  clippings  in  Wednesday's  Seattle 
Times.  Quotln?  In  part:  "The  Soviet  Union 
has  supplied  Cuba  with  more  military  equip- 
ment diu-lng  the  first  nine  months  of  1981 
than  II  has  in  any  single  year  since  the  Cuban 
mlsalle  crisis  In  1962.  Among  the  equipment 
received  this  year  was  a  2.100-ton  antisub- 
marine warfare  frigate,  the  biggest  and  new- 
est naval  vessel  ever  delivered  to  Cuba  from 
Moscow.  The  300-foot  vessel  carries  surface- 
to-air      missiles,      anti-submarine      rocket 


launchers,  twin  7e-mlUlmeter  guna,  and  anti- 
aircraft cannons." 

Last  Saturday  morning  while  the  "Antrim" 
was  at  anchor  In  Elliott  Bay,  conducting  full 
testa  oi  her  operating  equipment  and  elec- 
tronic gear,  I  observed  and  took  a  picture  of  a 
modern,  ruat-stalned  Soviet  ocean  trawler, 
approximately  300'  in  length,  and  bristling 
with  electronic  gear,  pass  slowly,  close  aboard. 
A  coincidence — hardly;  a  purposeful  visit — 
probably. 

2.  The  U.S.  today  faces  a  sophisticated,  of- 
fensive, blue  water  threat,  In  virtually  all 
oceans,  in  the  form  of  the  Soviet  Navy  and 
her  govwnmenit-operated  mercnant  marine, 
the  navies  of  her  satellites,  marine  and  fish- 
eries vessels,  and  active  ocean  research 
ships — all  growing  In  numbers  and  with  ao- 
phlstlcated  weapons  as  well. 

3.  We  have  permitted  tbe  strength  of  our 
U.S.  Navy  to  deteriorate  in  Just  10  years — 
yes.  10  years — from  847  ships  to  a  low  of 
464  ships  today — make  that  465  with  the 
addition  of  the  X3&S.  "Antrim"  to  our 
fleet. 

Meantime,  the  Soviets  have  Increased  their 
fleet  size  to  over  1,700  vessels.  Last  year  they 
built  40  naval  vessels  to  our  18;  and  30  mer- 
chant ships,  militarized  auxiliaries  of  their 
navy. 

History  has  shown  that  any  maritime  na- 
tion that  edlows  Its  navy  to  become  weak  In 
numbers,  manpower  and  weaponry,  has  only 
one  place  to  go  In  world  Importance— down. 

4.  It  Is  the  determination  of  our  Preeldent. 
enthusiastically  supported  by  a  strong 
SecNav  and  CNO.  to  achieve  a  600-8hip  Navy 
prior  to  1988.  This  is  considered  a  minimum 
size,  necessary  to  regain  control  of  the  seas; 
freely  and  forcefully  show  the  flag;  reassure 
our  allies  of  our  capability  and  national  will; 
and  put  our  enemies  on  notice  that  our  Navy 
Is  Indeed  serious  about  defending  the  United 
States  and  Its  world-wide  Interests. 

It  Is  essential  that  otir  cruise  missile  tech- 
nology be  capitalized  on  by  equipping  ships, 
subs  and  aircraft  with  Harpoon  and  Toma- 
hawk missile  capability  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Now  the  numbers  to  do  the  job:  to  attain 
a  600-5blp  Navy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build/ 
modernize  25-30  ships/year;  15  carrier  battle 
groups — up  from  12;  4  surface  action  groups; 
100  attack  submarines — the  Soviets  now  have 
launched  a  titanium  high-speed  (over  40 
knots)  military  sub.  They  have  285  attack 
subs  to  our  81;  and  In  baUlatlc  missile  subs, 
the  score  is  62  to  our  36. 

Amphibious  shipping  ci^>able  of  lifting  a 
marine  amphibious  force  (MAF)  in  one 
ocean  and.  Independently,  a  marine  amphibi- 
ous brigade  (MAS)  in  the  other. 

Additional  support  ships  to  sustain  for- 
ward deployments — on  September  14.  the 
Navy  purchased  from  Sea-Land  Corp.  6  of  the 
largest  and  fastest  contalnerships  In  the  U.S. 
with  an  option  for  2  more.  The  33-knot  SL-7 
vessels  are  946  feet  long  and  105.5  feet  wide. 

John  Lehman  believes  the  only  practical 
way  to  expand  tbe  fleet  In  the  near  term  Is 
to  reactivate  an  aircraft  carrier  or  two.  and 
up  to  four  58.000  ton  battleships  of  the 
"Iowa"  class  from  the  mothball  fleet. 

In  early  July,  tbe  SecNav  and  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  personally  Inspected  the  car- 
rier "Oriakany"  (which,  by  the  way,  was  Just 
yesterday  cut  from  the  defense  budget  by 
Congress — •364.000,000)  and  the  BB  "New 
Jersey"  at  Bremerton.  They  are  In  excellent 
condition  due  to  mothballlng,  particularly 
the  "New  Jersey",  which  subsequently  was 
towed  to  Long  Beach  on  July  27,  where  the 
naval  shipyard  will  activate  the  vessel  at  a 
cost  of  •329.000.000 — •237.000,000  reactiva- 
tion, and  S92.000.000  modernization — with 
recommlssionlng  to  be  accomplished  prior  to 
February  1,  1983 — less  than  18  months  from 
now.  This  Is  a  positive  cost  and  time  frame- 
work conunltment  by  the  Secretary,  and  is 
an  outstanding  buy  In  terms  of  money,  time, 
and  in  tenns  of  total  fire  power   (adding 


Tomahawk,  Harpoon  and  Phalanx  weapons 
systCfXM  to  her  »-16' '  guna) .  tbe  "New  Jersey" 
will  deliver  more  bang  for  the  buck — and 
show  the  flag  In  a  positive.  Impressive  man- 
nar. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  most  uninformed 
people  to  judge  a  ship's  age  from  the  date 
glie  was  commissioned.  Using  this  approach 
In  the  case  of  the  "New  Jersey",  since  she 
was  conunlaaloned  In  1943,  makes  her  38 
years  old.  However.  It  U  not  the  numerical 
age  of  the  ship  that  la  critical.  Instead,  It 
la  the  ship's  service  life — In  terms  of  her 
service  lUe.  the  "New  Jersey"  was  In  use 
only  about  13  years.  The  service  Ufe  of  a 
ship  Is  defined  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
ship's  hull,  machinery,  and  equipment,  re- 
sulting from  active  use.  When  constructed,  a 
battleship  was  built  with  a  Ufe  expectancy 
of  30  years.  This  means  that  the  "New  Jersey" 
still  wUl  have  between  17  and  30  years  of 
acUve  service  left  when  she  Joins  the  fleet 
in  1983. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  foresight  of  Carl  Meurk, 
west  coast  exeo.  vice  president  of  Todd  Pa- 
clflc  Shipyards  Corp.  and  John  OUbride. 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Todd, 
Seattle,  the  earthwork  is  already  under  way, 
pilings  are  being  driven,  and  plans  have  been 
completed  to  move  a  floating  drydock  here 
to  Seattle  from  San  Francisco,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  BB  "Iowa"  tor  her  re- 
activation and  modernisation.  These  are 
positive  beneflts,  not  only  for  the  Navy,  but 
for  the  Seattle  area. 

5.  The  Important  catgory  of  research  and 
development  must  have  a  cycle  that  Is  re- 
duced from  10-20  years  down  to  5-6  years, 
which  means  locking  down  production  at  an 
earlier  stage  than  many  people  would  like  to 
have  happen. 

However,  If  we  are  going  to  get  new  types 
of  vessels  into  the  fleet,  such  as  the 
"Pegasus"  class  patrol  combat  missile  (hydro- 
foil), whose  speed  is  In  excess  of  40  knots, 
and  which  carries  8  Harpoon  missile  launch- 
ers ..  .  researched  and  developed  by  the  Boe- 
ing Company  here  in  Seattle,  using  technol- 
ogy derived  from  the  aircraft  industry  .  .  . 
It  is  necessary  to  lock  this  program  down  and 
go  into  production  .  .  .  the  mission  of  these 
veastis  will  be  to  operate  offensively  against 
hostile  surface  combatants  and  other  surface 
craft;  and  conduct  surveillance,  screening, 
and  special  operations. 

The  lead  ship  was  delivered  3  years  ago; 
then  followed  more  research  &  development: 
and  now.  the  6  follow  on  ships  are  scheduled 
for  delivery  In  late  1981-82.  You  all  are  famil- 
iar with  the  commercial  version  of  this  vessel, 
known  as  a  Jet-Foil  ...  on  which  many  of 
you  probably  have  ridden  to  Victoria  and 
back. 

6.  The  shipbuilding  Industry  has  had  Its 
problems  with  construction  of  ships  for  the 
Navy,  particularly  In  subs.  There  were  major 
and  substantial  cost  overruns  and  delivery 
delays  of  up  to  2'/2  years  ...  as  In  the  case 
of  Trident  missile  submarine  contracts  on 
the  "Ohio".  Of  the  20  submarines  currently 
under  construction  by  Electric  Boat  Com- 
pany. 16  are  behind  their  original  sched- 
ules .  .  .  the  Navy  and  Electric  Boat  an- 
nounced on  September  14  that  they  have 
.settled  their  bitter  dispute  over  the  cost  and 
delivery  overruns. 

Shipyards  here  In  the  Puget  Sound  area 
operate  on  a  business-like  basis,  where  ships 
are  being  delivered  to  the  Navy  ahead  of 
schedule,  below  budget  cost,  and  with  qual- 
Itv  workmanship  that  has  become  a  hallmark 
of  this  area's  yards.  The  FPO  program  is  a 
good  example  of  this,  and  most  certainly 
Todd  is  to  be  oonunended  for  their  part 
in  what  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good 
cost  effective  program,  to  the  extent  that 
Congress  could  likely  expand  It  In  total 
numbers. 

From  the  Navy's  standpoint,  they  want  to 
design  lower  cost  ships  with  acceptable  per- 
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formaace,  that  then  require:  (1)  fewer 
change  orders;  (2)  cost  leas  to  operate;  (3) 
require  fewer  personnel  to  man  them;  and 
lastly,  (4)  want  to  reward  the  yards  who 
bring  out  the  ships  below  cost  and  ahead  of 
schedule  by  allowing  them  to  participate  in 
the  savings. 

7.  All  of  the  foregoing  Is  for  naught  If  we 
do  not  have  the  crews  aboard  the  ships  to 
maintain  and  operate  them.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  retain  the  personnel  we  already 
have,  train  them  with  additional  and  new 
skills,  recruit  new  and  young  people  into  tbe 
naval  service,  and  reward  them  with  a  pay 
scale  that  Is  commensurate  with  tbe  respon- 
sibilities they  have  to  assume.  President 
Reagan  told  the  crew  of  the  carrier  "Con- 
stellation" on  August  20  this  year:  "You  de- 
serve compensation  worthy  of  the  sacrifice 
you  are  making — and  you'll  get  It!" 

It  Is  John  Lehman's  conviction  that  the 
end  result  will  be  a  return  of  pride  and  pro- 
fesslonallam — not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
crewa  of  the  U.S.  Navy  ships — but  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  who  have  their  own 
training  ships  to  mail,  so  that  In  time  at  war 
or  national  emergency,  they  can  take  their 
place  with  the  fleet. 

Naval  superiority — not  parity — Is  our  na- 
tional strategy  and  can  be  attained  In  the 
next  5-8  years.  This  may  be  our  last  chance — 
but  with  a  will  to  win,  we  can  put  It  all  back 
together! 

Having  Identified  to  you  some  of  the  key 
points  In  SecNav  Lehman's  program  of 
"where  do  we  go  from  here".  I  think  It  im- 
portant to  read  to  you  a  wire  I  received  this 
morning  from  John  Lehman: 

"Well — after  the  commissioning  ceremony 
of  the  U.S.S.  "Antrim"  (FPO-20)  Is  over  to- 
day, tell  her  commanding  officer.  Bill  Wright, 
and  his  executive  officer.  Jim  EuUss  (who  I 
understand  is  a  Miami  University  N.R.O.TjC. 
graduate  at  Oxford.  Ohio)  "that  the  Atlantic 
fleet  needs,  and  is  awaitlne  the  arrival  of.  the 
"Antrim"  to  take  up  her  share  of  the  load  on 
the  east  coast — and  don't  tarry  along  the 
way — particularly  at  Mazatlan.  May  vou  and 
your  crew  enjov  smooth  salUne.  follovring 
seas  and  Ood  speed  to  Join  the  Atlantic 
fleet." 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
fb)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  davs  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  notification  received  by  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  is  for  the  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  five  AW  ACS  aircraft. 
AIM-9L  Sidewinder  missiles,  conformal 
fuel  tanks,  and  KC-707  refueling  tank- 
ers. The  full  administration  justification 
for  these  sales  is  included  with  the 
notification. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to  the 
mil  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  notification  which 
has  been  received. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  included 
m  the  notification.  I  requested  that  the 
Department  of  State  provide  additional 
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information  as  allowed  under  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act.  I  also  ask  that  this 
additional  information  be  placed  in  the 
Record  so  as  to  provide  maximum  infor- 
mation to  the  public. 

The  material  follows: 

Defense  SECvarrr  Acenct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1.  1981. 
Hon.  Chables  H.  Pexct, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-96  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annexes  there- 
to. This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letters  of 
Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  aircraft, 
aerial  refueling  aircraft.  AIM-9L  mlssUes. 
and  conformal  fuel  tanks  for  Saudi  F-15 
aircraft  estimated  to  cost  a  total  of  •8.5  bil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media 
of  the  unclassified  portions  of  this  Trans- 
mittal. 

Sincerely. 

EaiCH  F.  voN  Masbod. 

Director. 

TaANSMrrTAi.  No.  81-96A 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer 
Pursuant  to  Section  3e(b)    of  the  Arms 
Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:    Saudi   Arabia. 

(II)  ToUl  Estimated  Value: 

Billion 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 80.6 

Other 5.2 

Total    -.- ---       6.8 

*As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations   (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Five  E-3A  aircraft;  associated  spares 
and  support  equipment  for  three  years;  three 
years  of  contractor  provided  logistics,  main- 
tenance, and  training  support  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia; USAP  and/or  contractor  provided 
CONUS  training  and  technical  support;  a 
faculty  site  survey;  and  provision  for  the 
design,  construction,  and  supply  of  required 
AWACS  related  ground  based  Conunand. 
Control,  and  Commimlcatlons  (C^)  facilities 
and  equipment,  including  an  appropriate 
number  of  ground  radars. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force  (SJA). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
October  1,  1981. 

PoLiCT  JtrsnncATtoK 

SAin>I  AKABIA-E-3A  AIBCXAFT 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  five  E-3A  aircraft; 
associated  spares  and  support  equipment  for 
three  years;  three  years  of  contractor  pro- 
vided logistics,  maintenance,  and  training 
support  in  Saudi  Arabia;  USAF  and 'or  con- 
tractor provided  CONUS  training  and  tech- 
nical support;  a  facility  site  survey;  and  pro- 
vision for  the  design,  construction,  and  sup- 
ply of  required  AWACS  related  ground  based 
Command.  Control,  and  Communications 
(C)  facilities  and  equipment.  Including  an 
appropriate  number  of  ground  radars,  at  an 
estimated  aggregate  cost  of  •5.8  billion.  (An 
additional  sale  may  be  requested  for  design 
and  construction  services  to  provide  ground 


facilities  to  support  the  aircraft.  lUa  re- 
quest. If  received,  will  be  notified  separately.) 

Thla  sale  wUl  contribute  significantly  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives by  helping  to  Increase  the  security 
of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  interest  to  tbe 
United  States.  In  addition  to  enhancing  the 
overall  Western  security  posture  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  region,  the  sale  will  increase  re- 
gional stability  by  Improving  Saudi  Arabia's 
air  defense  capabilities.  In  these  ways.  It  will 
help  ensure  continued  Western  access  to  vital 
Persian  Oulf  oil. 

This  sale  wiu  not  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  regional  military  balance.  The  B-2C, 
an  airborne  surveillance  platform  similar  to 
the  E-3A,  is  currently  in  the  inventory  of 
Israel.  Oround  radar  systems  are  presently 
In  the  Inventory  of  most  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
neighbors. 

Satidi  Arabia  ciurently  lacks  the  early 
warning  required  for  an  effective  air  defense 
network.  The  E-3A  aircraft  and  related 
ground  based  C  equipment,  combined  with  a 
small  number  of  ground  radars,  are  the  most 
effective  means  of  providing  the  early  warn- 
ing required  for  effective  air  defense.  Five 
E-3A  aircraft  will  aUow  the  Itoyal  Saudi  Air 
Force  (RSAF)  to  maintain  one  24-hour  per 
day  orbit  during  short  periods  of  heightened 
tension  or  hostilities. 

Configuration  of  the  RSAF  AWACS  aircraft 
will  be  Identical  to  the  standard  USAF  E-3A 
aircraft  except  that  the  Joint  Tactical  Infor- 
mation Distribution  System  (JTTDS).  Elec- 
tronic Counter  Counter  Measures  (ECCM) 
enhancement  and  sensitive  intelligence  In- 
formation. HAVE  QUICK  UHF  communica- 
tion modifications,  and  three  additional  dis- 
play consoles  Included  In  the  latest  USAF 
version  will  not  be  Included  nor  will  commer- 
cial substitutes  be  provided  for  these  systems. 
However,  ccnnmerclally  available  substitutes 
will  be  provided  for  the  U.S.  Government 
Mode  IV  Identification  Friend  or  FOe  (IFF) 
and  U.S.  Government  encryption  systems. 

The  Boeing  Aerospace  Company  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  Is  the  prime  contractor  for  thla 
proposed  sale. 

Initially,  approximately  480  U.S.  contractor 
personnel  will  be  required  In  Saudi  Arabia  In 
support  of  this  proposed  sale  to  provide  logis- 
tics support  and  maintenance  training.  Ap- 
proximately 30  U.S.  Government  personnel 
will  also  be  required  to  provide  contract  over- 
sight and  operator  training.  Althou^  It  la 
expected  that  the  number  of  contractor  per- 
sonnel win  decrease  as  the  RSAF  becomes 
trained  to  perform  maintenance,  some  U.S. 
contractor  maintenance  will  be  required  In- 
country  for  the  life  of  the  system. 

This  proposed  sale  hss  no  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  the  E-3A  will  oome  from 
new  production. 

TaANSMITTAL  No.  81-98B 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer 
Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Millions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 0 

Other •110 

Total    -. - 110 

'As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Reg- 
ulations (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: One  hundred  and  one  ship  sets  (202 
tanks)  of  conformal  fuel  tanks  (CPTs)  for 
the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF)  F-15  air- 
craft. The  CFPs  are  streamlined  fuel  tanks. 
two  per  aircraft,  which  afix  to  the  sides  of 
the  F-15  fuselage.  The  sale  would  include 
spare  parts,  support  equipment,  training 
equipment,  publications,  and  other  related 
support  for  the  CFTi. 
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(W)  Military  Department:  Air  Force  (SFA. 
Amendment  No.  S). 

(V)  Salea  Commission,  Pee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  38  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
October  1.  1981. 

PoucT  Jus-nncATioif 

iiAjm     ASABXA CONFOaiCAI.     rUXL     TANKS     FOt 

r-is  AncaArr 
The  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  amendment  of  FMS  case  SFA, 
under  which  60  F-lS  aircraft  sire  being  pro- 
vided to  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF) . 
This  amendment  will  Include  101  ship  sets 
I30a  tanks)  of  conformal  fuel  tanks  (CPTb) 
and  related  spare  parts,  support  equipment, 
training  equipment,  publications,  and  other 
support  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (110  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  significantly  to 
n.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives by  helping  to  increase  the  security 
■  if  a  friendly  country  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  encbanclng 
the  overall  Western  security  posture  In  the 
Persian  Oulf  region,  the  sale  will  increase 
regional  stability  by  Improving  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's air  defense  capabilities.  In  these  ways, 
<t  will  help  ensure  continued  Western  ac- 
cess to  vital  Persian  Oulf  oil. 

Recent  military  developments  (the  Iraq- 
<ran  War  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan) have  created  a  new  situation  in  the 
region  which  requires  the  enhancement  of 
the  RSAF  F-15  capabilities,  particularly  in 
providing  the  aircraft  with  more  endiirance 
to  improve  the  Saudi  air  defense  capability. 
The  Kingdom  Is  a  relatively  large  geograph- 
ical area,  and  CFTs  would  enable  the  Saudis 
io  fly  sorties  from  bases  other  than  those  di- 
rectly under  attack.  The  CFTs  will  Increase 
the  time  aloft  of  each  F-lS  flight,  and  given 
the  relatively  small  number  of  aircraft,  this 
is  an  important  factor  in  defending  the 
Kingdom. 

The  introduction  of  CFTs  in  Saudi  Arabia 
will  not  affect  the  regional  military  balance. 
Israel  has  equipped  its  F-15s  with  CFTs. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corporation  of  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
>ourl.  which  is  the  aircraft  manufacturer  for 
F-lSs. 

No  additional  U.S.  Oovemment  or  con- 
tractor personnel  will  be  required  in  Saudi 
Arabia  to  implement  this  sale.  Sufficient  fuel 
specialists  will  be  in  Saudi  Arabia  under  ex- 
isting contracts  to  provide  support  for  the 

»:ft*. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
lefense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
iiosed  sale.  The  production  rate  for  the 
USAF  is  low  enough  to  allow  phase-In  of  an- 
other customer  to  procure  CFTs  concur- 
rently. 

TkANSMrrTAL  No.  81-96C 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Of- 
fer Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Milliona 

Major    Defense    Equipment* $100 

Other    .' 22 


Total     122 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List. 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 


(Ill)  Description  of  Article  or  Services 
Offered:  A  quantity  of  1,177  AIM-9L  SIDE- 
WINDER alr-to-alr  missiles  with  related 
spare  parts  and  special  test  and  support 
equipment. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force  (SFA, 
Amendment  No.  3). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
October  1,  1981. 

POLICY   Justification 

SAODI    ARABIA AI1I-9L    SmrWINDER    MIWSn.KS 

The  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
qiMBted  the  purchase  of  1,177  AIM-9L  SIOE- 
WINDEK  alr-to-alr  missiles  for  use  on  Royal 
Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF)  P-15  aircraft  to- 
gether with  related  spare  parts  and  special 
test  and  support  equipment  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  9122  million. 

This  sale  will  oontrlbute  significantly  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
objectives  by  helping  to  Increase  the  security 
of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  enhancing  the 
overall  Western  security  posture  In  the 
Perslar  Oulf  region,  the  sale  will  Increase 
regional  stability  by  improving  Saudi 
Arabia's  air  defense  capabilities.  In  these 
ways,  it  will  help  ensure  continued  Western 
access  to  vital  Persian  Otilf  oil. 

Recent  military  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  (the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan)  have  In- 
creased the  potential  for  hostile  action 
against  Saudi  Arabia.  This  changed  situation 
requires  enhancement  of  RSAF  F-15  capabili- 
ties. Including  its  capabilities  for  short 
range  air-to-air  defense.  The  acquisition  of 
the  AIM-9L  by  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  upset 
the  regional  balance.  Israel  has  also  pur- 
chased the  AIM-9L  missile. 

Saudi  Arabia  needs  the  AIM-9L  missile 
because  of  a  legitimate  requirement  for 
RSAF  F-lSs  to  be  able  to  Intercept  high 
speed  hostile  aircraft  which  could  threaten 
the  oil  fields  with  minimum  warning.  The 
missile  has  the  capability  of  a  head-on  attack 
against  hostile  aircraft,  which  obviates  the 
need  for  Saudi  interceptors  to  lose  vital  time 
In  maneuvering  into  a  rear  attack  position 
as  required  by  the  AIM-9P  missiles  currently 
in  the  RSAF  inventory.  Therefore,  the  AIM- 
9L,  significantly  enhances  the  capability  of 
the  RSAF  to  Intercept  and  destroy  attacking 
aircraft  before  they  can  damage  vital  re- 
sources. RSAF  personnel  will  be  able  to 
absorb  this  missile  Into  the  inventory  both 
from  the  operational  and  maintenance  per- 
spectives, as  they  have  already  demonstrated 
capabilities  to  operate  and  maintain  earlier 
AIM-9  series  missiles. 

The  AIM-9L  missiles  proposed  for  sale  will 
come  from  U.S.  inventory  on  a  one-for-one 
exchange  basis  as  the  newer  version  AIM-9M 
missiles  are  delivered  from  new  production. 
The  prime  contractor  for  the  AIM-9M  missile 
is  the  Raytheon  Company  of  Lowell. 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  nine 
additional  munitions  support  U.S.  contrac- 
tor personnel  will  be  required  In  Saudi 
Arabia  for  a  period  of  about  three  years,  due 
to  the  Increased  size  of  the  overall  RSAF  air- 
to-air  missile  inventory. 

As  noted,  the  AIM-9L  missiles  will  be  pro- 
vided from  U.S.  inventory,  and  an  equal 
number  of  AIM-9M  missiles  will  be  produced 
using  fxmds  from  this  FMS  case  to  re{)lace 
them.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  adverse 
impact  is  anticipated  on  UJ3.  readiness. 


TtANSMRTAL  No.  81-06D 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  Offer 
Purstiant  to  Section  3e(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser;   Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Billions 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $0.6 

Other — - - 1.8 

Total   2.4 

*As  Indicated  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Eight  Boeing  707  aerial  refueling 
aircraft,  including  an  initial  purchase  of  six 
aircraft  and  an  option  to  purchase  two  ad- 
ditional aircraft;  three  years  supply  of  spares 
and  support  equipment:  three  years  of  con- 
tractor maintenance,  training,  and  logistics 
support  m  Saudi  Arabia;  and  CONUS  train- 
ing provided  by  USAF  and/or  the  contractor. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(SKA). 

(▼)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid, 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
October  1,  1981. 

PoLicTf  Justification 

SAUDI   ARABIA AERIAL   REFUBLING   AIBCRArr 

The  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  up  to  eight  Boeing 
707  aerial  refueling  aircraft.  Including  an  ini- 
tial purchase  of  six  aircraft  and  an  option 
to  purchase  two  addltlcMud  aircraft;  three 
years  supply  of  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment; three  years  of  contractor  maintenance, 
training  and  logistics  support  In  Saudi 
Arabia;  and  OONUS  training  provided  by 
USAF  and/or  the  contractor  at  an  eatimated 
cost  of  (2.4  billion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  stgnlflc&ntly  to 
U.S.  foreign  pKJlicy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives by  helping  to  Increase  the  sec\irlty 
of  a  friendly  country  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  enhancing  the 
overall  Western  security  posture  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  the  sale  will  Increase  re- 
gional stability  by  improving  Saudi  Arabia's 
air  defense  capabilities.  In  these  ways,  It  will 
help  ensure  continued  Western  access  to  vital 
Persian  Gulf  oil. 

The  purchase  of  the  aerial  refueling  air- 
craft will  enhance  the  Saudi  air  defense  cap- 
ability by  increasing  the  range  and  time  aloft 
of  the  Saudi  F-15  aircraft.  In  view  of  the 
size  of  the  country,  the  few  bases  at  which 
the  F-15  aircraft  will  be  located,  and  the 
increased  regional  threat,  the  capability  to 
prolong  the  endurance  of  interceptor  air- 
craft Is  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  King- 
dom. These  same  aerial  tankers  can  be  used 
to  refuel  the  E-3A  aircraft  also  requested  by 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  F-5  aircraft  already 
In  their  inventory,  likewise  extending  their 
time  aloft. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region.  Saudi  Arabia  already  has  KC-130 
aircraft  for  refueling  its  F-5s.  Both  Israel 
and  Iran  have  aerial  refueling  capabilities. 

Approximately  320  contractor  personnel 
will  be  required  to  provide  initial  support  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  contract  will  be  for  sup- 
port for  three  years.  Follow-on  contractor 
support  beyond  the  initial  contract  period  is 
expected  to  be  needed  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod, but  the  number  of  U.S.  contractors 
should  decrease  as  the  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force 
becomes  trained  to  perform  maintenance. 
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The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Boeing 
Aerospace  Company  of  Seattle.  Washington. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  Pro- 
curement will  be  from  new  production. 

DSFSNSX  SEctrarrT  Assistance  Acenct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Department  of 
of  State  has  requested  us  to  provide  to  you 
additional  Information  as  required  by  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  Section  36(b) ,  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  aircraft,  aerial  re- 
fueling aircraft,  AIM-9L  missiles,  and  con- 
formal  fuel  tanks  for  Saudi  F-15  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  requested  information  is 
attached. 

Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  von  Marboo, 

Director. 

E-3A  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System    (AWACS) 

A.  Description  and  capabilities  of  the 
articles  and  services  to  be  offered :  Five  E-3A 
aircraft;  associated  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment, for  three  years;  three  years  of  contrac- 
tor provided  logistics,  maintenance,  and 
training  support  in  Saudi  Arabia;  iJSAF  and/ 
or  contractor  provided  CONUS  training  and 
technical  support;  a  facility  site  survey;  and 
provision  for  the  design,  construction,  and 
supply  of  required  AWACS  related  ground 
based  Command.  Control,  and  Communica- 
tions (C  )  facilities  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing an  appropriate  number  of  ground  radars. 
The  E-3A  aircraft  is  a  modified  Boeing  707- 
320B  aircraft  capable  of  providing  low  alti- 
tude radar  coverage  out  to  200  nautical  miles 
from  its  29.000  feet  on-statlon  altitude  and 
Is  capable  of  remaining  aloft  for  approxi- 
mately 11  hours  without  refueling  and  22 
hours  with  aerial  refueling. 

B.  Estimate  of  number  of  U.S.  Government 
and  U.S.  civilian  contract  employees  required 
in-country  in  support  of  this  proposed  sale: 
Approximately  30  U.S.  Government  personnel 
will  be  required  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  provide 
contractor  oversight  and  operator  training. 
Additionally,  approximately  480  U.S.  contrac- 
tor personnel  will  be  required  in  Saudi 
Arabia  initially  to  provide  logistics  support 
and  maintenance  training. 

C.  Name  of  the  contractor  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  articles  and  services  proposed  to  be 
sold:  The  Boeing  Aerospace  Company  of 
Seattle.  Washington,  is  the  prime  contractor 
for  this  proposed  sale 

D.  Evaluation,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  manner. 
If  any.  m  which  the  proposed  sale  would — 
(1)  contribute  to  an  arms  race;  (11)  increase 
the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  or  escalation 
of  conflict:  (Hi)  prejudice  the  negotiation  of 
any  arms  controls;  or  (iv)  adversely  affect 
the  arms  control  policy  of  the  United  States: 
The  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  will  not 
significantly  affect  the  dominant  Israeli  lead 
in  air  capability  vis-a-vls  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
the  context  of  United  States  plans  for  estab- 
lishing a  strong  military  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region,  the  E-3A  should  be 
viewed  primarily  as  a  defensive  system.  The 
Saudis  intend  to  use  it  (with  United  States 
contractor  support  personnel)  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  deter  or  defend  against  air 
attacks.  AWACS  would  allow  the  Saudis  to 
detect  law  altitude  attack  aircraft  in  suffl- 
clont  time  to  protect  otherwUe  vulnerable  fa- 
cilities. It  would  also  allow  them  to  reduce 
the  number  of  ground  radars  they  would 
otherwise  need,  many  of  which  would  result 
m  enormous  logistics  problems  because  of 
their  location  in  uninhabited  areas  with  no 
water  or  other  local  support.  The  mission  of 


Saudi  AWACS  will  be  to  provide  warning  of 
attacks  primarily  from  the  east  across  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  also  from  the  south  out 
of  the  Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen.  Early  warning  capability  is  not  new 
to  the  region.  Israel  already  has  in  operation 
a  similar  aircraft,  the  E-2C  Hawkeye.  Fur- 
thermore, ground  redar  systems  which  can 
provide  early  warning  of  Israeli  aircraft 
movements  are  presently  in  the  inventory 
of  most  of  Saudi  Arabia's  neighbors. 

The  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  of 
conflict.  On  the  contrary,  the  improved  early 
warning  capability  should  help  to  deter  air 
strikes  against  otherwise  vulnerable  Saudi 
Oil  facilities.  Its  mission  will  be  essentially 
defensive.  Within  the  framework  of  U.S. 
policy  it  does  not  pose  a  serious  offensive 
threat  to  neighboring  states.  The  Saudi 
AWACS  would  not  have  any  electronic  intel- 
ligence collection  capability.  It  would  not 
have  the  advanced  U.S.  jam-resistant  digital 
and  voice  communication  equipment,  nor  an 
electronic  coimter  countermeasure  (ECCM) 
capabUity.  These  deletions  will  significantly 
degrade  its  potential  usefulness  in  coordinat- 
ing offensive  strikes  into  neighboring  coun- 
tries which  have  effective  jamming  gear.  The 
closer  to  the  border  an  AWACS  might  fly, 
the  more  vulnerable  to  jamming  it  would 
become.  Moreover,  if  the  Saudi  AWACS  were 
to  fly  close  enough  to  a  border  to  coordinate 
deep  offensive  strikes  it  would  be  quite  vul- 
nerable to  being  shot  down  by  defensive  air- 
craft or  missiles,  even  if  it  were  to  attempt  a 
retreat  in  the  face  of  enemy  aircraft  attacks. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  Israel, 
with  its  superior  air  defense  system.  In  any 
event,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
the  Saudis  to  use  AWACS  effectively  to  co- 
ordinate the  combat  aircraft  of  other  coun- 
tries with  those  of  Saudi  Arabia.  To  be  effec- 
tive, such  a  combined  mission  would  require 
extensive  prior  training,  which  would  rapidly 
become  known  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
others,  as  well  as  specialized  equipment 
which  only  the  U.S.  could  provide.  For  the 
foreseeable  future  the  AWACS  cannot  be 
maintained  for  more  than  a  brief  period 
without  U.S.  contractor  personnel.  (Even 
US.  Air  Force  AWACS  will  always  require 
some  contractor  involvement  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  sophisticated  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem.) 

The  sale  of  AWACS  is  not  likely  to  prej- 
udice the  negotiation  of  any  arms  control 
arrangements  in  the  area.  Since  the  AWACS 
would  enhance  the  Saudis'  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  deter  or  defend  against  an 
attack  on  their  critical,  but  presently  vul- 
nerable, oil  fields,  it  should  reduce  somewhat 
the  febrile  volatility  of  the  region  and  even 
enhance  the  prospects  for  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East— a  major  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objective.  The  sale  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  arms  control  policy  of  the 
United  States  and.  by  contributing  to  re- 
gional stability.  It  would.  In  fact,  support 
the  policy. 

E.  Reasons  why  Saudi  Arabia  needs  E-3A 
aircraft  and  how  Saudi  Arabia  Intends  to 
use  them:  Saudi  Arabia  currently  lacks  the 
early  warning  required  for  an  effective  air 
defense.  The  Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF) 
has  concluded  that  the  E-3A  aircraft,  com- 
bined with  a  small  number  of  ground  radars, 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  providing  them 
with  the  required  early  warning.  Saudi 
Arabia  Intends  to  use  these  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide routine  random  radar  coverage  of  their 
sensitive  border  areas.  With  the  five  AWACS 
aircraft,  early  warning  radar  coverage  would 
be  adequate  for  24-hour  coverage  of  one  orbit 
for  a  maximum  of  seven  days  during  periods 
of  increased  tension. 

F.  Impact  on  military  stocks  and  prepared- 
ness of  the  U.S. :  This  proposed  sale  will  have 
no  impact  on  U.S.  military  stocks  or  prepar- 
edness. All  articles  will  be  provided  from  new 
procurement  and  will  have  no  Impact  on  the 


delivery   of   USAF  or   NATO  E-3A   AWACS 

aircraft. 

0.  Reasons  why  the  proposed  sale  is  in  the 
U.S.  national  interest;  The  E-3A  AWACS 
that  will  be  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
underscore  the  VS.  Oovrenment's  continu- 
ing commitment  to  assist  Sandl  Arabia  in  en- 
hancing the  defensive  capability  of  the  Royal 
Saudi  Air  Force  (R8AP').  This  sale  will  also 
support  a  broader  strategy  designed  to  block 
Soviet  penetration  Into  the  region,  contribute 
to  regional  stability,  and  strengthen  security 
to  Southwest  Asia,  an  area  of  vital  interest  to 
the  United  States. 

H.  Impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  Saudi  Arabia :  The  equip- 
ment to  be  provided  under  this  proposed  sale 
will  enhance  the  early  warning  capability  of 
the  RSAF.  Five  E-3A  aircraft  will  allow  the 
RSAF  to  provide  24-hour  coverage  of  one 
orbit  for  a  maximum  period  of  seven  days. 
Since  most  strategic  targets  in  Saudi  Arabia 
(oilfields,  military  bases,  and  population 
centers)  are  close  to  the  border  and  or  coast- 
line, low  level  air  attacks  could  be  conducted 
on  them  with  very  little  warning.  With  its 
200  nautical  mile  low  altitude  coverage,  the 
E-3A  could  provide  the  RSAF  with  a  15-20 
minute  warning  on  an  attack,  allowing  in. 
terceptor  aircraft  on  alert  to  take  off  and 
intercept  the  threat  prior  to  reaching  the 
target. 

1.  Impact  of  this  proposed  sale  on  the  rela- 
tive military  strengths  in  the  region:  Ground 
radar  systems  are  presently  in  the  inventory 
of  most  of  Saudi  Arabia's  neighbors,  and  the 
E-2C.  an  airborne  radar  surveillance  plat- 
form, is  currently  in  the  inventory  of  Israel. 
This  sale  will  not  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  on  the  regional  military  balance. 

J.  Estimate  of  the  levels  of  trained  per- 
sonnel and  maintenance  faculties  needed 
and  available  to  utilize  effectively  the  arti- 
cles and  services  proposed  for  sale:  Approxi- 
mately 40  filght  crew  personnel.  130  mission 
crew  personnel,  and  440  support  personnel 
are  required  to  utilize  effectively  five  E-3A 
aircraft.  Sufficient  filght  crew  personnel 
should  be  available  for  cross-training  from 
other  RSAF  weapons  systems.  Some  mission 
crew  personnel  should  also  be  available  for 
cross  training  from  ground  radar  systems, 
but  USAF  assistance  may  be  required  ini- 
tially. Almost  complete  contractor  support 
will  be  required  initially  for  all  maintenance 
and  logistics  functions,  and  U.S.  contractors 
will  be  required  to  support  key  elements  of 
the  system  for  its  entire  life. 

K.  Extent  to  which  comparable  articles 
and  services  are  available  from  other  coun- 
tries: The  United  Kingdom  plans  to  produce 
the  NIMROD,  an  aircraft  with  capabilities 
similar  to  the  E-3A  and  the  E-2C. 

L.  Impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  U.S 
relations  with  countries  m  the  region:  Pro- 
vision of  these  aircraft  will  strengthen  U.S 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  moderate 
Arab  governments  in  the  region,  Israel's  con- 
cerns about  this  sale  are  recognized  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  ensure  that  Israel  main- 
tains its  qualitative  military  edge. 

M.  Description  of  any  agreement  proposed 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  U.S.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  E-3A  aircraft:  None. 

N.  Projected  delivery  dates  of  the  articles 
and  services  to  be  offered:  Based  on  a  Decem- 
ber 1981  start  time  oi:  long  lead  items  ex- 
pected delivery  of  the  first  E-3A  to  the  RSAF 
will  be  in  late  CY  1985.  The  remaining  air- 
craft win  be  delivered  at  a  rate  of  one  per 
month  thereafter. 

O.  Description  of  weapons  and  levels  of 
munitions  required  as  support  for  the  pro- 
posed  sale;  None. 

P.  Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
posed  sale  to  projected  procurements  of  the 
same  item:  Production  of  Saudi  Arabian 
E-3A  aircraft  will  commence  ImmediatelT 
after  start  of  last  U.S./NATO  E-3A  currently 
programmed.  This  will  keep  the  production 
line  open  in  the  event  of  future  purchases  by 
the  U.S.  or  any  other  customer. 
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Aeriai.  RErOM-iNO  Ai»c»Arr  (KC-707) 
A  Description  and  capabilities  of  the  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  be  offered.  Eight  Boeing 
707  aerial  refueling  aircraft,  including  an 
Initial  purchase  of  six  aircraft  and  an  option 
to  purchase  two  additional  aircraft;  three 
years  supply  of  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment; three  years  of  contractor  naalntenance. 
training,  and  logistics  support  in  Saudi 
Arabia;  and  CON  US  training  provided  by 
USAP  and/or  the  contractor.  The  KC-707  air- 
craft Is  a  derivative  of  the  Boeing  707-320C 
airliner  and  Is  essentially  the  same  aircraft 
as  the  E-3A  AW  ACS  (minus  the  surveillance 
avionics  suite)  with  an  all  fuselage  mounied 
refueling  boom  and  refueling  drogues  at 
each  wing  tip.  The  aircraft  will  be  ntied  with 
TP-33  engines.  Ihe  KC-707  will  be  capable 
of  refueling  the  F-5  aircraft  from  each  of 
two  wing  tlp-moimted  drogue  refueling  re- 
ceptacles and.  If  properly  configured,  from 
the  fuselage  mounted  boom.  P-15  and  E-3A 
aircraft  can  be  refueled  from  the  boom  sta- 
tion only.  The  maximum  KC-707  fuel  capac- 
ity Is  184.800  pounds.  The  amount  of  fuel 
available  for  transfer  depends  on  flying  time 
since  takeoff,  e.g..  after  two  hours  flying  time 
approximately  150,000  pounds  of  fuel  can  be 
transferred. 

B.  Estlmat*  of  number  of  \JB.  Oovem- 
ment  and  U.S.  civilian  contract  eajplOjCes 
i«qulred  In-country  In  support  of  this  pro- 
posed sale:  Approximately  320  contractor 
personnel  will  be  required  to  provide  Initial 
support  In  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Initial  con- 
tract win  be  for  three  years.  PoUow-on  con- 
tracts beyond  the  Initial  contract  period  are 
expected.  The  number  of  U.S.  contractor 
personnel  should  decrease  as  the  Royal  Saudi 
Air  Force  (RSAF)  becomes  tralneil  ♦o  per- 
form maintenance  and  to  operate  the  air- 
craft. 

C.  Name  of  contractor  expected  to  provide 
the  articles  and  services  proposed  to  be  sold : 
The  Boeing  Aerospace  Company  of  Seattle. 
Washington.  Is  the  prime  contractor  for  this 
proposed  sale. 

D.  Evaluation,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  manner. 
If  any.  In  which  the  proposed  sale  would — 
(t)  contribute  to  an  arms  race;  (11)  Increase 
the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  or  escalation  of 
conflict;  (111)  prejudice  the  negotiation  of 
any  arms  controls:  or  (Iv)  adversely  affect 
the  arms  control  policy  of  the  United  States: 
The  proposed  dale  of  six  to  eight  Boeing 
aerial  refueling  aircraft  will  not  significantly 
affect  the  dominant  Israeli  lead  In  air  capa- 
bility vls-a-vls  Saudi  Arabia.  The  sale  of  the 
tankers  would  not  introduce  a  new  capa- 
bility Into  the  area,  since  aerial  refueling 
capability  Is  already  po-s?s-ed  bv  Israel.  Iran. 
and  Egypt,  as  well  as  by  the  Saudis  them- 
selves. This  new  aerial  refueling  caoablUty 
will  provide  Saudi  F-15  aircraft  with  the  en- 
durance, range,  and  flexibility  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia's  vast  territory  against  the  po- 
tential air  threat  from  the  east  and  the 
south.  In  addition,  these  tankers  would  In- 
crease the  deterrent  capability  of  Saudi  F-5 
and  AWACS  aircraft. 

This  sale  Is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  In  fact. 
the  tankers  are  intended  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Saudi  air  defenses,  thereby 
deterring  attacks  ajralnst  vulnerable  oil  fa- 
cilities. The  sale  of  these  tankers  would  rep- 
resent only  a  mimlnal  Increase  In  potential 
ci^ablllty  for  a  threat  to  Israel  More  Im- 
portantly. In  view  of  the  hlehlv  effecti-e  and 
vaatly  superior  Israeli  air 'defense  systems, 
Saudi  strikes  against  Israel  would  at  b-st  be 
extremely  costly  and  are  highly  unlikely. 

The  sale  of  KC-707  aircraft  Is  not  likely 
to  prejudice  the  negotiation  of  arms  control 
arrangements.  On  the  contrary,  bv  Im-rovlng 
the  Saudi  deterrent  against  attack  and  In- 
creasing Saudi  Arabia's  confidence  m  Its  own 
security,  the  sale  should  reduce  somewhat 


the  febrile  volatility  of  the  region  and  even 
Increase  the  prospects  for  regional  stability 
and  further  progress  toward  peace  In  the 
Middle  East— a  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective. This  sale  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  arms  control  policy  of  the  United  States 
and,  by  contributing  to  stability.  It  would. 
In  fact,  support  that  policy. 

E.  Reasons  why  Saudi  Arabia  needs  KC- 
707  aircraft  and  how  Saudi  Arabia  intends 
to  use  them:  This  new  aerial  refueling  ca- 
pability win  provide  the  RSAP  F-15s  with 
the  endurance,  range,  and  flexibility  neces- 
sary for  a  small  number  of  aircraft  to  defend 
an  area  the  size  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  F-15s 
win  be  widely  dispersed  In  Saudi  Arabia  at 
Dhahran  In  the  east.  Talf  In  the  west,  and 
Khamls  Mushayt  on  the  southern  border. 
This  dispersal  allows  rapid  reaction  to  a  local 
threat  but  spreads  the  force  too  thinly  to 
counter  a  sustained  assault  In  any  one  region. 
Aerial  refueling  wlU  allow  F-15s  to  launch 
from  and  return  to  home  station  while  sup- 
porting defensive  operations  In  another  re- 
gion. This  capability  Is  essential  to  avoid 
congestion  of  the  main  operating  base  In  the 
region  under  attack  and  to  avoid  making 
unreasonable  demands  on  the  limited  RSAF 
airlift  capability.  Slmnarly.  aerial  refueling 
of  the  E-3A  AWACS  and  F-5  fighter  aircraft 
wUl  extend  their  endurance  and  reduce  sortie 
demands. 

P.  Impact  on  military  stocks  and  prepared- 
ness of  the  U.S.:  This  proposed  sale  will  have 
no  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness.  The  KC-707  Is 
a  derivative  of  a  Boeing  707-320C  airliner 
and  will  come  from  new  procurement.  The 
aircraft  wlU  be  manufactured  on  the  same 
production  line  as  the  E-3A  AWACS.  but  will 
have  no  Impact  on  the  delivery  of  U3AF  or 
NATO  AWACS  E-3A  aircraft. 

Q.  Reasons  why  the  pro..'osed  sale  Is  In  the 
US.  national  interest:  The  aerial  refueling 
aircraft  that  will  be  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia 
underscore  the  U.S.  Oovernmenfs  continuing 
commitment  to  assist  Saudi  Arabia  In  en- 
hancing the  defensive  capability  of  the  RSAF. 
This  sole  wni  also  support  a  broader  strategy 
designed  to  block  Soviet  penetration  into  the 
region,  contribute  to  regional  stability,  and 
strengthen  security  In  Southwest  Asia,  an 
area  of  vital  Interest  to  the  United  States. 

H.  Impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  the 
military  capabilities  of  Saudi  Arabia:  The 
sale  of  KC-707  aircraft  will  expand  and  en- 
hance the  ability  of  Saudi  F-5s  and  F-15s 
to  defend  the  Kingdom,  protect  the  oil  fields, 
and  provide  stability  In  the  region.  The  Saudi 
military  requires  an  aerial  refueling  capa- 
bility to  provide  Its  P-15s  with  the  endur- 
ance, range,  and  flexibility  necessary  for  a 
small  number  of  aircraft  to  defend  an  area 
the  size  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Aerial  refueling  of 
RSAF  E-3AS  wUl  allow  the  Saudis  to  main- 
tain one  continuous  orbit  for  up  to  one  week 
during  a  time  of  crisis. 

I.  Impact  of  this  proposed  sale  on  the 
relative  military  strengths  in  the  region :  Sale 
of  the  KC-707  wUl  not  affect  the  military 
balance  In  the  region  adversely,  speclflcally 
vls-a-vls  Israel.  The  Israelis  have  KC-130  and 
modified  KC-707  aircraft  for  refueling  of 
their  tactical  aircraft.  The  large  geographic 
area  of  Saudi  Arabia  makes  it  Imperative  that 
the  RSAF  have  aerial  refueling  so  that  their 
F-15s  can  be  launched  from  and  return  to 
home  station  while  supporting  defensive  op- 
erations In  another  region  of  the  Kingdom. 
J.  Estimate  of  the  levels  of  trained  person- 
nel and  maintenance  facilities  needed  and 
available  to  utilize  effectively  the  articles 
and  services  proposed  for  sale:  Construction 
of  maintenance  and  support  facilities  will  be 
rer  -ired  at  Al  Kher',  the  RSAP  main  operat- 
ing base  for  KC-707  aircraft.  Some  of  the 
RSAP  personnel  requirements  to  su-ptJtt  KC- 
7078  can  be  converted  from  the  RSAP  C-130 
program  plus  new  pilot/maintenance  train- 
ing assets.  Approximately  60  RSAP  aircrew 
personnel  and  167  RSAP  maintenance  per- 
sonnel WlU  be  required  to  support  six   (6) 


KC-707  aircraft.  Based  on  projected  RSAP 
manpower  availability  (considering  all  new 
programs;,  an  adequate  number  of  person- 
nel WlU  be  available  in  CY  1989. 

K.  Extent  to  which  comparable  articles  and 
services  are  available  from  other  countries: 
Aerial  refueling  aircraft  to  interface  with  F- 
15S/F-3AS  are  not  available  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

^.  Impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  U.8. 
relatloiw  with  countries  In  the  region:  Pro- 
vision of  the^e  aircraft  will  strengthen  U.S. 
reliiions  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  moderate 
Arab  governments  In  the  region.  Israel's  con- 
cerns about  this  sale  are  recognized  and 
steps  ore  being  taken  to  ensure  that  .srael 
maintalno  Its  qualitative  military  edge. 

iVi.  Description  of  any  agreement  proposed 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  U.S.  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  KC-707  aircraft:   None. 

N.  Projected  delivery  dates  of  the  articles 
and  services  to  be  offered:  Forty-four 
months  after  contract  award. 

O.  Description  of  weapons  and  levels  of 
munitions  required  as  support  for  the  pro- 
posed sale :  None. 

P.  Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  to  projected  procurements  of  the 
same  item:  The  KC-707  aircraft  are  not  in 
the  USAP  inventory.  The  aircraft  proposed 
for  the  RSAP  would  come  from  new  procure- 
ment. Since  these  aircraft  are  manufactured 
on  the  same  production  line  as  the  E-3A 
AWACS.  there  wUl  be  a  cost  saving  for  the 
USAP  AWACS  program  due  to  a  more  eco- 
nomical production  rate. 

AiM-QL  SiDBWiNDca  Missn.es 

A.  Description  and  capabUities  of  the  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  be  offered:  A  quantity 
of  1.177  A  M-9L  SIDEWINDER  air-to-air 
missiles  with  related  spare  parts  and  special 
support  and  test  equipment.  The  AIM-9L 
has  the  mission  to  detect,  home-on.  Inter- 
cept, and  destroy  an  enemy  aircraft.  The 
A.M-9L  Is  superior  to  earlier  S.DEWiNDERs 
In  that  It  provides  an  lmpro\ed  seeker,  giving 
all-aspect  and  better  look-do*n/shoot-down 
capabilities;  Increased  maneuverabUlty;  and 
improved  warhead  lethality. 

B.  Estimate  of  number  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  U.S.  civilian  contract  personnel  re- 
quired in-country  In  support  of  this  proposed 
sale:  No  U.S.  Government  personnel  are  re- 
-,,.-,-;  •n-'-o'.:n*rv  for  this  sale.  Minimum 
contractor  support  Is  anticipated  for  ground 
11.  .1.  ...i^.  lO  ..  -i-ew  trulning.  and  missile  test 
facility  training.  Total  contractor  support  re- 
quirement Is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
nlno  (9 1  personnel. 

C.  Name  of  the  contractor  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  articles  and  services  proposed  to  be 
sold:  The  Raytheon  Corporation  of  Lowell. 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Ford  Aerospace  and 
Communications  Corporation  of  Newport 
Beach.  California,  are  both  major  com- 
ponent contractors  for  the  ATM-9M  missile. 

D.  Evaluation,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Dlsarm.-?ment  Agency 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
end  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  manner, 
if  any.  In  which  the  proposed  sale  would— 
(i)  contribute  to  an  arms  race;  (11)  Increase 
the  posilblllty  of  an  outbreak  or  escalation 
of  conflict;  (111)  pre'udlce  the  negotiation 
of  any  arms  controls;  or  (Iv)  adversely  affect 
the  arms  control  policy  of  the  United  States: 
The  oroposed  sale  of  1.177  ATM-9L  SIDE- 
WINDER alr-to-alr  missiles  does  not  raise 
serious  arms  control  concerns.  These  are 
essentially  defensive  weapons  which  are  re- 
oulred  to  intercept  hostile  aircraft  which 
might  threaten  Saudi  oil  fields.  The  sale 
of  A"M-9I.  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  would 
not  introduce  a  new  technology  into  the 
area.  Israel  has  already  purchased  this  mis- 
sile and  has  oroduced  its  own  advanced  alr- 
to-alr  mlssUes  which  may  have  a  slmUar 
all-aspect  capability.  The  U.S.  has  been  wlU- 
Ing  to  sell  the  Israelis  the  number  and  tyoes 
of  alr-to-alr  missiles  Israel  believes  It  needs 
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for  lt«  own  defense.  The  Israeli  Air  Force  wUl 
continue  to  be  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  sale  is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  posst- 
blllty  of  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  better  deter  attacks  on  what 
might  otherwise  appear  to  be  tempting  Saudi 
targets  for  quick  air  strikes  primarily  from 
across  the  Persian  Otilf,  but  also  from  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen. 
Thus,  the  sale  would  contribute  to  stabUlty. 
The  superiority  of  Israeli  air  defenses  makes 
It  unlikely  these  missiles  would  be  used  In 
an  attack  on  Israel. 

The  sale  of  AIM-9L  missiles  Is  not  likely 
to  prejudice  the  negotiation  of  arms  control 
arrangements  In  the  area.  In  fact,  by  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia  and 
increasing  the  confidence  of  the  Saudis  In 
their  security  arrangements,  It  should  reduce 
somewhat  the  febrUe  volatiuty  of  the  region 
and  even  add  to  the  prospects  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East — a  major  U.S.  foreign  pulley 
objective.  The  sale  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  arms  control  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  and.  by  contributing  to  regional  sia- 
blllty,  It  would.  In  fact,  support  that  policy. 

E.  Reasons  why  Saudi  Arabia  needs  AIM- 
9L  missiles  and  how  Saudi  Arabia  Intends 
to  use  them:  Saudi  Arabia  needs  the  AIM- 
9L  missiles  because  of  a  requirement  for 
Royal  Saudi  Air  Force  (RSAF)  P-lSs  to  be 
able  to  Intercept  high  speed  hostile  aircraft 
which  could  threaten  the  oil  fields  with 
minimum  warning.  The  missile  has  the  ca- 
pability of  forward  hemisphere  (head-on) 
attack  against  hostile  aircraft  (which  ob- 
viates the  need  for  Saudi  Interceptors  to  lose 
vital  time  In  maneuvering  into  a  rear  hemi- 
sphere attack  position  as  required  with  the 
AIM-9P  missiles  currently  In  the  RSAF  In- 
ventory. Therefore,  the  ArM-9L  slgnlflcant- 
ly  enhances  the  capability  of  the  RSAF  to 
Intercept  and  destroy  attacking  aircraft  be- 
fore they  can  damage  vital  resources. 

P.  Impact  on  military  stocks  and  prepared- 
ness of  the  U.S. :  This  proposed  sale  will  have 
no  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness.  The  AIM-9L 
missiles  proposed  for  this  sale  will  come  from 
U.S.  Inventory  on  a  one-for-one  exchange 
basis  as  the  newer  version  missiles  (AIM-9M) 
are  delivered  to  VS.  Inventory  from  new 
production. 

0.  Reasons  why  the  proposed  sale  is  In  the 
U.S.  national  Interest:  The  AIM-9L  missiles 
that  wUl  be  provided  to  Saudi  Arabia  under- 
score the  U.S.  Government's  continuing  com- 
mitment to  assist  Saudi  Arabia  In  enhancing 
the  defensive  capability  of  the  RSAP.  This 
sale  will  also  support  a  broader  strategy  de- 
signed to  block  Soviet  penetration  into  the 
region,  contribute  to  regional  stability,  and 
strengthen  security  in  Southwest  Asia. 

H.  Impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  the  mil- 
itary caoabllltles  of  Saudi  Arabia:  The  AIM- 
9L  significantly  enlxances  the  capability  of  the 
RSAP  to  Intercept  and  destroy  attacking  air- 
craft before  they  can  damage  vital  resources 
The  RSAF  should  be  able  to  absorb  this 
missile  Into  Its  Inventory  both  from  the 
operational  and  maintenance  perspectives  as 
they  have  already  demonstrated  capabilities 
to  operate  and  malnUln  the  earlier  AIM-g 
series  missiles. 

1.  Impact  of  this  proposed  sale  on  the  rela- 
tive military  str'-n-'ths  In  the  region:  The 
sale  of  AIM-9L  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  win 
not  Introduce  new  technology  Into  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Israel  has  already  purchased  the 
AIM-9L  missile.  The  current  military  bal- 
ance continues  to  favor  Israel  In  terms  of  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  aircraft.  Acquisition 
of  AIM-9L  missiles  by  Saudi  Arabia  will  not 
measurably  affect  that  balance. 

J.  Estimate  of  the  levels  of  trained  per- 
sonnel and  maintenance  facilities  needed 
and  available  to  utilize  effectively  the  artl- 
mes  and  services  proposed  for  sale:  The  RSAF 
will  have  an  organizational  maintenance 
capabUlty,   and  with   U.S.   contractor  sup- 


port, an  Intermediate  maintenance  capa- 
blUty  lor  the  AIM-9L.  Depot  support  lor 
the  mUsUe  will  be  provided  In  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ditional RSAF  maintenance  personnel  are 
not  expected,  since  the  RSAF  has  prevlotisly 
demonstrated  a  capability  to  operate  and 
maintain  earlier  AIM-9  series  missiles.  The 
RSAF  should  be  able  to  absorb  the  AIM-9L 
Into  Its  Inventory  with  little  difficulty.  Some 
contractor  training  In  ground  handling,  load 
crew,  and  missile  test  fadUty  training  will 
be  required. 

K.  Extent  to  which  comparable  articles 
and  services  are  available  from  other  coun- 
tries: The  AIM-9L  missiles  are  not  available 
from  other  countries.  No  other  short  range 
alr-to-alr  missiles  possess  an  all-aspect  ca- 
pability against  non-after.bumlng  targets 
similar  to  that  of  the  AIM-9L/M.  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Improved  SHAFIR. 
known  as  the  PYTHON,  produced  by  Israel. 
Prance  has  tmderway  a  program  to  produce 
an  Improved  R.550,  MAOIC,  missile  that  will 
have  an  all-aspect  capablUty  against  non- 
afterburning  targets. 

L.  Impact  of  the  proposed  sale  on  U.S.  re- 
lations with  countries  In  the  region:  Provi- 
sion of  these  missiles  wlU  strengthen  US. 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  moderate 
Arab  governments  In  the  region.  Israel's 
concerns  about  this  sale  are  recognized  and 
steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure  that  Israel 
maintains  Its  qualitative  military  edge. 

M.  Description  of  any  agreement  proposed 
to  be  entered  Into  by  the  U.S.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  AIM-9L  missiles :  None. 

N.  Projected  delivery  dates  of  the  articles 
and  services  to  be  offered:  The  delivery  of  the 
ATM-9L  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  depend 
on  when  a  flrm  order  Is  placed  for  the  re- 
placement AIM-9L  missiles  and  will  be  based 
on  the  AIM-9M  production/delivery  sched- 
ule. Production  lead  time  for  the  AIM-9M 
missiles  Is  30  months  after  contract  award. 

O.  Description  of  weapons  and  levels  of 
munitions  required  as  support  for  the  pro- 
posed sale:  None. 

P.  Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  proposed 
sale  to  projected  procurements  of  the  same 
Items:  The  AIM-9L  is  no  longer  in  produc- 
tion. The  AIM-9L  missiles  proposed  for  the 
RSAF  win  come  from  the  U.S.  Inventory  on  a 
one-for-one  exchange  with  AIM-9M  missiles 
when  the  AIM-9Ms  are  delivered  to  the  U.S. 
Inventory  from  new  production. 

CONFORMAL  FtJEL  TANKS  (CPTS) 

A.  Description  and  capabilities  of  the  ar- 
ticles and  services  to  be  offered :  One  hundred 
and  one  ship  sets  (202  tanks)  of  comformal 
luel  tanks  for  F-15  aircraft  with  spare  parts, 
support  equipment,  training  equipment, 
publications,  and  other  related  support 
equipment  for  the  CPTs.  The  CPTs  are 
streamlined  fuel  tanks,  two  per  aircraft, 
which  nett  along  the  sides  of  the  F-15  fuse- 
lage In  the  wins  root  area.  The  CFT's  have  an 
empty  weight  of  about  2,000  pounds  and  a 
total  fuel  capacity  of  approximately  9,750 
pounds  (1.500  gallons  of  JP-4)  per  ship  set. 
Pour  (4)  AIM-7F  missiles  are  mountable  on 
the  CPTs.  similar  to  the  manner  In  which 
mlssUes  are  mounted  on  the  aircraft  fuselage. 
Modifications  to  the  F-15s  would  be  required 
before  air-to-ground  munitions  could  be 
launched  from  the  CPTs;  this  modlflcatlon 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  Saudis  with- 
out U.S.  assistance. 

B.  Estimate  of  number  of  U.S.  Government 
and  U.S.  civilian  contract  employees  required 
In-country  in  support  of  this  proposed  sale: 
No  U.S.  Government  personnel  are  required 
In-country  for  this  sale.  Minimum  contractor 
support  Is  anticipated,  since  Royal  Saudi  Air 
Force  (RSAF)  faculties  at  all  P-16  main  op- 
erating bases  have  adequate  storage  and 
maintenance  facilities. 

C.  Name  of  the  contractor  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  articles  and  services  proposed  to  be 
sold:  The  McDonnell  Douglas  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  manufac- 


turer of  the  F-16  aircraft,  is  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  this  proposed  sale. 

D.  Evaluation,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  manner. 
If  any.  in  which  the  proposed  sale  would — 
(I)  contribute  to  an  arms  race;  (11)  Increase 
the  possibility  of  an  outbreak  or  escalation  of 
conflict;  (111)  prejudice  the  negotiation  of 
any  arms  controls;  or  (iv)  adversely  affect 
the  arms  control  policy  of  the  United  States: 
The  sale  of  101  ship  sets  of  CPTs  for  Saudi 
F-15  aircraft  does  not  raise  serious  arms  con- 
trol concerns.  These  tanks  would  increase  the 
range  and/or  loiter  time  of  the  Saudi  F-15 
aircraft,  allowing  P-I5s  based  In  the  western 
portion  of  the  country  to  be  used  In  defense 
of  the  eastern  oU  fields.  Acquisition  of  these 
tanks  by  the  Saudis  would  not  give  them  an 
Increase  In  capability  beyond  that  already 
possessed  by  their  neighbors.  Both  Iran  and 
Israel  have  alr-to-alr  refueling  capabilities, 
and  Israel  has  contracted  for  the  purchase 
of  CPTs  for  Its  own  F-lSs. 

ThU  sale  U  not  likely  to  Increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  outbreak  of  conflict.  In  fact,  a 
more  effective  and  flexible  Saudi  defense 
should  help  to  deter  air  strikes  against 
otherwise  vulnerable  oil  facilities.  The  ad- 
dition of  CFTs  will  not  significantly  alter 
the  tactical  air  balance  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  has  never 
participated  more  than  nominally  In  Arab 
wars  against  Israel.  The  Saudis  fully  recog- 
nize that  Israeli  air  defense  systems  (includ- 
ing pUots,  aircraft,  and  surface-to-air  system 
crews)  are  extraordinarily  capable,  and  that 
Saudi  missions  into  Israeli  air  space — either 
to  engage  Israeli  aircraft  or  strike  Israeli 
targets — would  be  prohibitively  costly. 

The  sale  of  CPTs  Is  not  likely  to  prejudice 
the  negotiation  of  arms  control  arrange- 
ments In  the  area.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  re- 
duces the  risk  of  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Increases  Saudi  confidence  In  their  security 
arrangements,  it  should  reduce  scmewhat 
the  febrUe  volatility  of  the  region  and  even 
enhance  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — a  major  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive. The  sale  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
arms  control  policy  of  the  United  States  and. 
by  contributing  to  regional  stabUlty.  It 
would.  In  fact,  support  that  policy. 

E.  Reasons  why  Saudi  Arabia  needs  CFT* 
and  how  Saudi  Arabia  Intends  to  use  them: 
Saudi  Arabia  needs  CPTs  for  Its  P-l£s  to 
provide  the  aircraft  with  greater  endurance 
to  enhance  their  defense  captabUlty.  The 
Kingdom  Is  a  relatively  large  geographical 
area  approximately  one-third  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  The  primary  strategic  area  In 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  the  major  oil  producing  airea, 
which  stretches  approximately  300  miles 
north  to  south  along  the  eastern  third  of 
the  Kingdom.  Any  attack  would  probably  be 
aimed  at  the  one  P-15  base  In  the  area.  King 
Abdul  Aziz  Air  Base  (KAAB).  so  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  RSAP  air  defense.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  RSAF  be  prepared  to  launch  and  re- 
cover F-ISs  from  bases  other  than  that  di- 
rectly under  attack.  The  distances  from  the 
other  two  F-15  bases,  located  in  the  western 
sector  of  the  country,  ore  t^iproximately  600 
to  700  nautical  miles.  Without  CPTs,  the 
RSAF  F-lSs  would  be  capable  of  reaching 
the  target  area,  but  could  not  return.  With 
CPTs,  the  F-15s  could  renmln  on  station 
over  the  target  area  for  about  30-60  minutes 
and  still  return  to  their  departure  stations. 

P.  Impact  on  military  stocks  and  prepared- 
ness of  the  U.S.:  This  proposed  sale  will  have 
no  Impact  on  U.S.  readiness.  The  RSAF 
quantities  of  CPTs  will  be  provided  from 
new  production.  The  current  USAP  Five  Year 
Defense  Plan  reflects  procurement  of  150 
ship  sets  in  FY  82  and  83  with  deliveries  be- 
ginning In  June  1983.  The  production  rate 
required  for  the  USAP  Is  low  enough  to  allow 
a  phase-In  of  this  proposed  sale  concurrently 
with  the  USAP  requirements. 
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TRTWUTE  TO  WALTER  JOSEPH 
STBWART 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  a  few  words  In  tribute  to 
our  just  retired  secretary  for  the  minor- 
ity, Walter  "Joe"  Stewart.  Working  for 
the  Senate  and  making  It  go  are  any 
number  of  relatively  unsimg  figures.  For 
30  years  now  Joe  Stewart  has  been  pert 
of  this  Institution  going  from  page  to 
cloakroom  staff  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  then  on  to  secretary  for 
the  majority  and  most  recently  secretary 
for  the  minority.  Joe  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  Senate.  It  has  been  almost  16  years 
now  since  I  first  met  Joe  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  In  all  my  contacts  with  him,  I 
have  found  him  invariably  helpful. 
When  a  Senator  talks  to  Joe.  you  kno« 
that  you  are  getting  an  honest.  In- 
formed, and  ccmsldered  judgment.  Joe 
began  winning  the  confidence  of  Sena- 
tors when  he  first  came  here  and  his  ele- 
vation through  a  diversity  of  assign- 
ments attests  to  his  success  In  keeping 
that  confidence. 

The  posts  held  by  Joe  are  among  some 
of  the  busiest  in  the  Senate.  They  can 
wear  a  person  down,  but  Joe  not  only 
performed  them  capably — ^he  did  them 
with  enthusiasm  and  verve.  He  has  been 
here  long  enough.  I  think,  to  develop  a 
real  respect,  and  affection,  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Senate  and  a  part  of  Joe 
will,  I  am  sure  always  remain  here. 

So  I  join  his  many,  many  friends  in 
wishing  Joe  all  good  things  as  he  em- 
barks on  a  somewhat  different  career. 
And  we  remind  him  that  he  will  always 
be  welcomed  here.  We  look  forward  to  a 
long  continuing  association  with  Joe  and 
to  sharing  the  benefits  of  his  wise  coun- 
sel. We  thank  him  for  a  job  not  only  well 
done,  but  superbly  done. 
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NOMINATION  OP  DAVID  B. 
FUNDERBURK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader,  there  have  been  certain  discus- 
sions on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  the  nomination  of 
David  B.  Funderburk,  of  North  Carolina, 
which  appears  as  Calendar  Order  No.  520 
on  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

I  would  like  to  propose,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  establish  2  p.m.  today  as  a  time 
certain  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  Mr.  Funder- 
burk. In  a  moment,  if  that  is  agreeable, 
and  if  the  order  Is  granted,  I  will  ask 
that  we  go  into  executive  session  at  that 
time  so  that  any  debate  on  that  nomina- 
tion or  any  other  item  of  executive  busi- 
ness be  transacted  during  that  period  In 
relation  to  Mr.  Funderburk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's  pro- 
posal is  agreeable  to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nomination  of  David 
B.  F^lnderburk,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in 
executive  session?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
cleric  reports,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  Funderburk  noml- 
natl<m  occur  at  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticm?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  Tliere  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 


NOMINATION  OP  DAVID  B.  FUNDER- 
BURK TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  TO 
ROMANIA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  nom- 
ination just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  B.  Funderburk.  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Social- 
ist Republic  of  R(Hnania. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TSONGAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  requested  the  rollcall 
vote  on  this  nominee  and  I  would  like  to 
inform  my  colleagues  or  their  staffs  as 
to  why  I  did  so.  In  order  to  explain,  I 
would  have  to  indicate  what  happened 
in  the  committee. 

We  were  holding  hearings  on  nomi- 
nees of  the  administration  for  various 
State  Department  ambassadorial  posi- 
tions. And  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
can  understand,  I  believe  it  was  a  Mon- 
day morning  that  the  hearing  took  place, 
that  nominees  for  ambassadorial  posts 
are  quite  pro  forma,  attendance  is  very 
sketchy  and.  generally,  on  a  Monday 
morning,  practically  nonexistent. 

I  had  not  Intended  to  be  in  that  par- 
ticular committee,  because  I  had  obli- 
gations In  the  Energy  Committee,  but 
because  of  other  reasons,  I  was  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  that 
time.  I  was  flipping  through  the  bibliog- 
raphies and  noticed  that  In  the  case  of 
Professor  Funderburk,  that  he  was  very 
familiar  to  Romania,  had  spent  time 
there,  had  a  rather  impressive  back- 
ground on  Romanian  Issiiies,  was, « as  I 
would  later  discover,  a  very  personable 
individual,  and  in  most  cases,  I  think, 
despite  the  lack  of  serious  foreign  policy 
or  at  least  foreign  service  background. 


a  n<nnlnation  that  most  of  us  would  be 
delighted  to  sui^?ort. 

As  I  go  through  the  bibliographies,  my 
major  interest  generally  is  in  their  lan- 
guage capability  relative  to  the  country 
they  are  going  to.  And  Professor  Funder- 
burk speaks  Romanian  fluently. 

But  at  the  bottom  of  the  bibliography, 
under  the  category  of  publications.  It 
lists  and  I  read  "Author,  'If  the  Blind 
Lead  the  Blind :  The  Scandal  Regarding 
the  Mis-Teaching  of  Communism  In 
American  Universities,  1978.' " 

WeU,  that  Is  the  kind  of  title  that  kind 
of  piques  your  Interest,  so  I  asked  a  few 
questions  about  It.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  of  any  particular  concern.  And 
that  was  the  end  of  that. 

But  I  went  back  to  my  office  and  I 
asked  my  staff  to  get  a  copy  of  It  and  just 
look  through  it,  which  they  did,  and  they 
came  back  to  me  with  what  I  will  dis- 
cuss now. 

The  book  was  written  by  Professor 
Fimderburk  to  be  used  In  his  classroom, 
as  he  argued,  although  an  article  In  the 
Charlotte  Observer  would  suggest  that 
at  least  they  had  the  impression  that  It 
was  more  than  that.  But  let  us  take  Dr. 
Funderburk  at  his  word.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  it. 

The  book  Is  some  67  pages  and  goes 
into  a  number  of  issues.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  Is  read  some  selected  quotes 
from  the  book  to  give  Members  an  Idea 
of  why  I  felt  compelled  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  nomination  and  why  I  think  It  Is  im- 
portant that  Members  understand  what 
they  are  voting  on. 

The  nomination  passed  the  committee 
on  a  7-to-4  vote,  with  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers not  voting.  And  I  think  most  of 
them  had  not  seen  the  materials  that  I 
had  seen. 

Having  had  access  to  the  book,  I  re- 
quested that  the  committee  hold  addi- 
tional hearings,  which  took  place  at  8 
o'clock  Monday  morning  In  which  Sena- 
tor Percy  was  there  and  myself.  And 
then  I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  talking 
to  Professor  Funderburk  on  his  views 
and  particularly  asking  him  questions 
on  the  quotes  I  am  going  to  read  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  trans- 
crlDt  of  that  second  hearing  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  this  afternoon^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  There  were  a  number 
of  issues  raised  in  the  book  and  I  will 
just  go  through  some  of  them  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  appear  In  the  book, 
although  the  catcRor'es  tend  to  be  some- 
what cross  Indexed,  but  it  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  the  concern  was. 

On  page  10,  and  I  will  quote: 

In  this  worK.  I  make  the  serious  charge 
that  manv  of  the  American  University  pro- 
fessors deliberately  spread  lies  about  com- 
munism for  reasons  of  personal  benefit  and 
profit. 

That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement. 

On  page  14: 

The  American  news  media  Is  filled  with 
younK  and  educated  1  e.  often  prooaRrandleed 
moralists  who  view  situations  In  Communist 
countries  via  the  eyes  of  Mandst-Lenlnlit 
terminology. 
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That  Is  pretty  strong,  too. 
Page  23: 

Many  of  the  professors  preach  aoelallsm 
and  whistle  the  tune  of  the  Internationale. 

Page  23: 

with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans stUl  professing  belief  In  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  goodness,  mercy,  kindness  and  jus- 
tice He  stood  for,  many  if  not  a  majority  ot 
Communist  studies'  professors  are  atheistic, 
agnostic  or  nonbellevers. 

Again  on  page  23 : 

On  the  other  hand,  nonbellevers  do  not 
usually  place  the  same  high  value  on  Indi- 
vidual Uves.  tending  rather  to  accept  mass 
murders  e.g.  Stalin's  in  order  to  obtain  a 
desirable  objective. 

Page  26: 

Communist  regimes  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  Cambodia,  for  examples,  must 
have  set  a  record  in  terms  of  humans  killed. 
Can  we  as  Christians.  Jews,  moralists,  or  just 
human  beings,  allow  such  dastardly  actions 
to  pass  unnoticed?  Even  more  than  in  the 
case  of  Hitler's  destruction  of  the  European 
Jews,  we  should  imremlttingly  keep  this 
story  before  the  future  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try and  destiny. 

Six  million  Jews  are  of  course  are  no  less 
Important.  But  the  Nazi  regime  In  Oermany 
disappeared  over  30  years  ago. 

Page  27: 

Yet  many  people  are  still  being  killed  in 
the  Oulag  Archipelago  by  today's  Commu- 
nist henchmen.  Unconscionable  elements  of 
our  national  news  media  have  remolded 
many  of  these  murderers  into  near  show  biz 
idols. 

Page  51 : 

The  Reverend  Billy  Oraham  was  duped  by 
Communist  officials  in  Hungary  during  bis 
September  1977  visit  when  he  naively  said 
that,  "people  can  come  to  church  and  wor- 
ship God."  forgetting  to  mention  "at  great 
and  tragic  risk."  Evidently  he  was  pulling 
punches  so  that  he  would  be  Invited  to  the 
USSR  and  again  be  used  as  a  tool  for  help- 
ing these  countries  appear  religiously  hu- 
mane at  the  Belgrade  conference — the  sequel 
to  the  Helsirk!  conference. 

Page  58: 

On  the  contrary,  American  grantees — 

Now  referring  to  Americans  who  go 
abroad  on  these  various  exchange  pro- 
grams— 

may  be  vetoed  by  the  Communists  following 
their  selection  in  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can exchange  scholars  are  not  usually  repre- 
sentative of  general  political  views  but  more 
often  "liberal,"  leftist  or  socialist  in  outlook. 

Finally,  on  page  61 : 

The  (grant-making)   selection  boards — 

This  Is  on  the  exchange  program — 
should  be  broadened  to  include  a  wider  dis- 
tribution Ideologically,  geographically  and 
institutionally.  Must  the  board  memberships 
Include  principally  athlests  and  non-Chris- 
tians from  northeastern  Ivy  League  and 
large  State  universities? 

I  do  not  know  what  my  colleagues 
think  of  all  that,  but  speaking  as  one 
Individual,  you  have  to  be  concerned. 
There  are  some  obvious  questions. 

Are  the  memberships  of  these  boards 
made  up  principally  of  athlests  and  non- 
Chrlstlans?  If  someone  says  that,  where 
Is  the  proof? 

Was  Billy  Graham  duped  and  did  he 
then  proceed  with  that  so  that  he  could 
be  Invited  to  Russia  and  again  be  used 
as  a  tool? 


That  is  a  pretty  strong  charge. 
Do  the  university  professors  whistle 
the  tune  of  the  Internationale? 

Is  the  news  media  filled  with  yoimg 
and  educated  often  propagandized  mor- 
alists who  view  situations  in  Communist 
coimtries  via  the  eyes  of  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist terminology? 

Is  there  a  majority,  if  not  many.  Com- 
munist studies  professors  who  are  atheis- 
tic, agnostic,  or  nonbellevers? 

Have  imconscionable  elements  of  our 
national  news  media  remolded  these 
Communist  henchmen  Into  near  show  biz 
idols? 

Well,  Monday  morning  at  8  o'clock 
we  got  together  and  had  the  hearing. 
I  asked  Professor  Funderburk  to  go  into 
these  quotes  and  to  give  me  his  response. 
I  will  say  that  I  found  him  to  be  more 
flexible  than  I  had  expected.  In  his  be- 
half, having  read  these  statements,  I 
should  suggest  what  his  responses  were. 
No.  1,  on  the  Issue  of  Billy  Graham, 
that  he  was  duped  and  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  Russia  to  be  used  as  a  tool. 
Professor  Funderburk  modified  that  to 
say  that  that  was  conjecture. 

No.  2,  on  the  U.S.  State  Department 
special  report,  which  if  I  remember 
correctly,  was  on  the  Helsinki  con- 
ference which  he  referred  to  as  a  white- 
wash, he  was  unable  to  name  anyone  In 
the  State  Department  who  he  felt  was 
guilty  of  the  wiutewash. 

On  the  issue  that  the  Communists  can 
veto  grantees  of  exchange  programs 
and  American  exchange  scholars  are 
more  often  liberal  or  Socialist  in  their 
ideology,  he  said  he  had  no  evidence  of 
that. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  board 
memberships  Included  principally 
athiests  and  non-Christians,  he  stated 
that  perhaps  he  should  have  used  the 
words  "should  the  board"  rather  than 
"must  the  board." 

On  the  issue  of  the  news  media  being 
largely  liberal  leftists  who  say  that  com- 
munism is  no  threat  to  our  way  of  life — 
and  I  asked  him  to  name  me  particular 
reporters  or  publications — he  referred  to 
the  International  Herald  Tribune,  Time 
magazine.  Newsweek  magazine,  corre- 
spondents in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  earlv 
and  mid-1970's,  though  later,  if  I  remem- 
ber, he  said  he  had  not  personally  met 
the  correspondents. 

(Mr.  WALLOP  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  remark  about  the  media  remolding 
many  of  these  murderers — Commu- 
nists— into  "near  show  biz  idols."  the 
reference  was  to  the  national  press. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
professors  preached  socialism  and 
whistled  the  tune  of  the  "Internation- 
ale." he  regretted  that  statement  and 
said  that  he  wished  he  had  not  written  It. 
On  the  issue  of  personal  benefits  and 
profit,  again  he  was  unable  to  document 
It  and  just  said  that  was  his  Impression. 
On  the  Issue  of  many  Communist 
studies  professors  being  atheistic,  ag- 
nostics, and  nonbellevers,  the  same  re- 
sponse: There  was  no  evidence  to  that 
effect,  that  was  just  his  Impression. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  that  commimism 
Is  monolithic,  he  said  that  a  nation  that 
Is  Commimist  Is   basically   a  one-way 


street,  you  can  get  in  but  you  cannot 
get  out.  That  is  a  strange  attitude  for 
one  to  take  who  is  trjing  to  wean  Ro- 
mania away  from  the  Soviets. 

Finally,  there  was  a  statement  made 
about  the  number  of  professors  that  he 
had  met  in  his  various  programs  and 
suggested  that  he  had  met  over  a  thou- 
sand professors  and  only  a  couple  that 
he  referred  to  who  were  probably — ^this 
Is  on  page  31: 

Most  of  the  more  than  one  thousand  pro- 
fessors with  whom  I  have  talked  .  .  .  refuse 
to  expose  the  incorrectness  of  many  Marxist- 
Leninist  predictions,  the  imperialist  nature 
or  tendencies  of  communist  states,  or  the 
evils  endemic  in  communist  systems. 

Then  he  refers  to  those  exceptions: 
Profs.  John  Basil  and  Richard  Walker 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Prof.  Donald  Treadgold  and  Dr.  Karl 
Wittfogel  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton are  the  exceptions.  But  let  me  read 
the  list  of  universities  where  these  thou- 
sand professors  come  from  that  he  feels 
have  not  exposed  the  Incorrectness,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  Wake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Universities  of  Washing- 
ton, California  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA), 
and  South  Carolina;  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Texas  at  El  Paso  (UTEP) ,  North  Caro- 
lina; Universities  of  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Duke.  East  Texas 
State,  Emory.  Florida.  Georgia,  Har- 
vard, Houston,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kent 
State,  Kentucky,  Midwestern,  New  Mex- 
ico State,  New  York  (NYU) ,  Ohio  State, 
Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  State,  Rice, 
Southern  Illinois,  SUNY-Buffalo,  Texas, 
Texas  at  Arlington.  Texas  Tech.  Trinity 
(San  Antonio),  Washington  (Seattle), 
Yale,  and  others. 
A  rather  comprehensive  list. 
The  purpose  of  doing  what  I  am  doing, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  avoid  what  hap- 
pened in  the  committee.  We  are  going  to 
vote  on  this  nomination  at  2  o'clock,  and 
I  want  the  Members  to  at  least  under- 
stand why  I  have  raised  the  Issue,  and  I 
do  not  want  anvone  to  argue  that  he  did 
not  know  about  it,  because  it  will  be  in 
the  Record  prior  to  the  vote. 

One  final  comment.  I  do  not  perceive 
Dr.  Funderburk  In  the  way  I  perceived 
Dr.  Lefever.  To  the  contrary.  "There  Is  a 
remarkable  difference  of  personality. 
There  Is  a  pleasantness  of  the  man's  per- 
sonality in  Dr.  Funderburk  that  I  foimd 
compelling.  I  think  there  is  a  capacity  by 
Dr.  Funderburk  to  get  beyond  the  kind 
of  strident  extremism  in  the  book.  I 
never  felt  that  was  true  of  Dr.  Lefever. 
That  is  why  I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could 
to  defeat  him. 

My  role  t<xlay,  Mr.  President.  Is  not  to 
wage  any  kind  of  delaying  tactic,  because 
I  have  not  objected  to  the  vote,  nor  to  go 
around  and  try  to  collar  mv  colleagues 
in  any  kind  of  serious  effort  to  deny  him 
the  nomination.  I  do  not  feel  toward  him 
as  I  did  toward  Dr.  Lefever.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  important  that  someone  who 
makes  these  kinds  of  statements  should 
be  held  accountable.  That  issue  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  of 
us  who  vote  on  him  so  that  when  he  be- 
comes Ambassador,  there  will  be  a  sensi- 
tivity— first,  to  how  he  Is  perceived  by 
his  State  Department  colleagues:  and. 
second,  how  he  is  perceived  in  Romania. 
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I  think  it  Is  possible  to  wean  most,  if 
not  all.  of  the  East  European  nations 
away  from  the  kind  of  Soviet  control 
that  we  see  today.  It  is  going  to  require 
people  who  have  an  intellectual  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  world  as  they  find  it. 

I  think  Dr.  Funderburk  is  better  than 
his  book  would  imply,  but  I.  for  one. 
speaking  only  for  one.  could  not  vote  for 
someone  who  wrote  these  kinds  of  state- 
ments only  3  years  ago.  if  only  so  that,  at 
some  point  down  the  road,  I  do  not  have 
to  explain  why  I  did  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  my  purpose 
today  is  not  to  wage  a  battle,  because  I 
do  not  think  this  battle  is  winnable.  It  is 
rather  a  function  of  providing  informa- 
tion to  Members.  They  can  make  their 
own  decisions. 

E^HiBtr  1 
Continuation  of  Nomination  of:  David  B. 

PuNDERBtnuc,  or  North   Carolina,   To   Be 

Ambassador  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 

Romania 

Monday.  September  28.  1981 
U.S.  Senate, 
Committec  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington ,  DC. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at 
8:05  a.m..  In  Room  4221,  DlrK«en  Senate  Of- 
nce  Building,  the  Honorable  Charles  Percy 
(Chairman  of  the  Committee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Percy  and  Tsongas. 

Also  Present:  Charles  Berk,  Chris  Cham- 
berlln.  Christopher  Manlon,  John  Rltch, 
Alan  Safran,  Diana  Smith,  Committees  and 
Senator's  staffs. 

The  Chairman.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  holding  a  hearing  this  morn- 
ing to  continue  its  consideration  of  the  nom- 
ination of  David  B.  Funderburk  of  North 
CaroUna  to  be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  This 
morning's  session  Is  being  held  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Tsongas,  who  has  expressed 
interest  in  one  of  Mr.  Funderburk's  numer- 
ous writings,  and  wishes  to  ask  the  notnlnee 
some  additional  questions  concerning  that 
specific  work. 

David  Funderburk  brings  an  Impressive 
background  of  Romanian  affairs  to  this  hear- 
ing. During  1971  and  1972.  he  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  Pulbright-Hayes  Fellowship  for  study 
and  research  in  Romania.  In  addition,  he  la 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  Romanian  America 
and  is  a  national  board  member  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Romanian  Studies.  He  has  au- 
thored numerous  articles  on  Romanian  af- 
fairs and  history,  and  spealu  the  language 
fluently. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Funderburk  had  a  special 
opportunity  to  serve  as  a  Foreign  Service 
staff  officer  In  Romania  during  1975,  acting 
as  the  principal  American  guide  for  a  highly 
successful  USIA  photographic  exhibition 
that  attracted  more  than  70,000  Romanians 
during  Its  ten-day  stay  and  showing. 

In  summing  up  this  experience.  Mr.  Fun- 
derburk has  written  "There  Is  no  substitute 
for  the  human  element  in  contacts  with  the 
native  people  at  their  level  in  their  language." 

Certaln'y.  Ambassador  Designee  F"nder- 
burk's  firsthand  experiences  with  the  Ro- 
manian people,  his  deep  Interest  and  broad 
experience  in  Romanian  affELlrs  will  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  his  service  In  Buchsirest.  His 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  the  human 
element  in  diplomatic  relations  should  make 
him  all  the  more  effective  In  developing  a 
good  working  relationship  with  the  Ro- 
manian government. 

Mr.  Funderburk.  we  thank  you  for  your 
continuing  cooperation  with  the  Committee, 
In  coming  before  us  this  morning. 

Senator  Tsongas,  do  you  have  any  opening 
statement,  this  morning?  And  you  might 
comment   about  the  theme   of  The   Road 


From  Here,  a  famous  book  that  we  have  all 
been  privileged  to  have  a  copy  of. 

Senator  TsoifOAa.  I  attempted  to  Inquire 
whether  you  bought  it.  but  since  I  sent  it 
to  you.  I  guess  I  shouldn't  aak.  ( General 
laughter.] 

The  CBAixMAif.  So  you  have  no  opening 
statement? 

Senator  Tsongas.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  I  have  Just  a 
few  questions,  and  then  we  will  turn  over 
most  of  the  time  this  morning  to  you. 

Mr.  Funderburk,  would  you  tell  us  bow 
you  first  became   Interested  In  Romanian 
affairs? 
statrmxnt  or  oavid  r.  ruNoxaauRK,  or  north 

CAROLINA,    to    BK    AMBASSADOR    TO    THB    SO- 
CIALIST RKPUJUO   or   ROMANIA. 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman 

In  1962  and  1963.  at  imdergraduate  col- 
lege at  Wake  Forest  University,  I  studied 
under  a  professor  who  was  an  expert  In 
Romanian  affairs.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  my  interest  in  Romania.  From  that  point, 
my  wife  and  I  and  at  that  time  one  son 
drove  to  the  west  coast  from  North  Carolina 
two  summers  in  a  row  to  study  the  language 
at  UCLA  and  the  University  of  Washington, 
but  our  Initial  Interest  did  come  from  study- 
ing at  Wake  Forest  under  Keith  Hltchlns, 
who  is  now  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

The  Chairman.  What  aspects  of  your 
background  do  you  believe  qualify  you  most 
to  serve  as  our  chief  diplomatic  official  In 
Romania? 

Mr.  PuNDRRBURK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  four  occasions  which  I  have  spent 
In  Romania,  Including  the  Fulbright  year, 
two  springs  as  an  IREX  professor  and  one 
spring  as  a  USIA  Foreign  Service  Officer, 
have  prepared  me  for  such  a  position.  Also, 
during  the  last  few  years  at  Campbell  Uni- 
versity, I  have  served  in  an  administrative 
capacity  as  the  coordinator  of  Federal  grants 
programs.  I  believe  this  has  given  me  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  addition  to  the 
experience  in  the  field  In  Romania  Itself. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  things  which  you 
mentioned  earlier  Include  18  or  19  publica- 
tions, many  of  which  were  published  In 
Romania  Itself  by  the  Romanian  officials 
and  membership  and  leadership  In  the 
Society  for  Romanian  Studies  and  other 
organizations. 

Senator  Perct.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
can  develop  an  effective  working  relation- 
ship with  your  counterparts  In  the  Roma- 
nian government?  If  so.  on  what  do  you 
base  your  belief? 

iSx.  Funderburk.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 
I  feel  that  1  already  have  done  this  In  the 
sense  that  I  have  been  able  to  work  very 
well  with  Romanian  officials  through  the 
past  decade  or  two.  The  Romanians  have  In- 
vited me  to  their  23  August  annual  Inde- 
pendence celebrations  at  the  Romanian  Em- 
bassy from  time  to  time.  They  invited  me  to 
present  a  paper  on  the  occasion  of  their 
centennial  independence  celebration  in  1977. 
I  was  only  one  of  two  Americans  Invited  for 
that  occasion. 

We  In  turn  have  invited  Romanian  officials 
from  the  Embassy  In  Washington  to  vari- 
ous symposia  which  we  have  conducted  at  a 
university  in  Texas  and  a  university  in  North 
Carolina.  So,  I  know  personally  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Romanian  Communist  Party 
who  now  are  In  the  foreign  ministry,  and  in 
cultural  ministries  in  Bucharest,  and  pre- 
vious Ambassadors,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
work  well  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  not  only  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  in  Romania,  but  have  had 
the  privilege  of  actually  living  with  a  Ro- 
manian family  and  seeing  their  country 
through  their  eyes.  How  have  these  experi- 
ences shaped  your  attitudes  toward  Roma- 
nia and  its  people? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  I  think  it  has  made  my 
wUe  and  my  children  and  me  very  sympa- 


thetic and  very  understanding  regarding  the 
average  Romanian.  I  believe  It  gave  us  the 
distinctive  opportunity  to  live  in  the  shoes 
of  the  Romanians,  Inasmuch  as  It  is  possi- 
ble for  a  foreigner  to  do  that,  for  one  year. 

For  example,  we  used  public  transporta- 
tion, shopped  in  Romanian  stores,  the  same 
way  the  Romanian  people  did,  and  we  lived 
in  an  apartment  in  the  city.  We  lived  basi- 
cally on  a  stipend  which  was  equivalent  to 
what  the  average  Romanian  lives  on.  So.  I 
feel  like  the  opportunity  for  us  to  live  in 
their  shoes  has  given  us  a  greater  s>-mpathy 
and  understanding  of  the  Romanian  people 
and  of  Romania  Itself  than  we  would  other- 
wise have  had. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  actually 
live  In  Romania,  and  what  portion  of  that 
time  was  spent  Uvlng  with  a  family? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  We  have  spent  in  all 
about  one  and  a  half  years  In  Romania  on 
four  different  occasions,  and  one  year 
of  that  one  and  a  half  was  spent  with  a 
Romanian  family. 

The  Chairman.  During  1976,  you  also 
served  as  a  Foreign  Service  staff  officer  In 
Romania,  acting  as  a  tour  guide  for  a  USIA 
photographic  exhibition.  Would  you  tell  the 
Committee  why  you  were  selected  as  a 
guide?  What  can  you  tell  the  Committee 
about  that  experience? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  selec- 
tion for  the  USIA  exhibit  post  was  based  on 
c  mnef  i»l-e  evamlnaf  Ions  This  resulted  from 
an  examination  in  the  Romanian  language 
conaucied  by  Voice  of  America  and  oral  ex- 
aminations on  political,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  conducted  by  a  panel  of  USIA 
officials. 

I  was  the  only  non-Romanian  American 
selected  for  that  exhibit.  I  feel  that  it  gave 
me  special  insight  Into  the  feelings  of  'he 
Romanian  people.  As  you  mentioned  ini- 
tially, over  70.000  Romanians  came  to  the 
photography  exhibit,  and  I  was  the  sole 
American  at  the  entrance  to  that  exhibit, 
greeting  the  Romanians  as  they  came  in.  I 
spoke  to  them  In  their  language.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  try  to  project  a  good 
Image  for  the  United  States.  It  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  ask  about  their  concep- 
tions or  misconceptions  of  the  United  Statjs. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  past,  I  have  writ- 
ten on  communism  as  a  political  philosophy 
and  under  President  Eisenhower  headed  the 
Republican  program  for  progress  in  the 
1950s.  We  came  out  with  a  very,  very  strong 
antl-communlst  position  there.  My  writings 
have  not  been  nearly  as  extensive  as  yours. 

Would  you  conunent  on  your  writings  and 
also  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  you  are  not  identified  strongly 
by  the  public  as  an  antl-communlst.  and 
are  seen  by  the  Romanians  as  fair  and  Im- 
partial V 

You  have  been  accepted  by  the  Romanian 
government  as  United  States  Ambassador, 
haven't  you?  Hasn't  that  been  cleared? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Pine. 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
written  approximately  19  publications.  All 
of  those  were  scholarly,  academic  works  with 
the  exception  of  the  book  In  question,  which 
was  not  really  published  or  written  for  pub- 
lic dissemination.  There  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  and  they  were  utilized 
solely  m  my  classrooms  at  Campbell  Univer- 
sity foi-  the  sake  of  argument,  for  the  sake  of 
effect,  and  were  in  use  in  conjunction  with 
several  other  textbooks  and  several  other 
writings. 

I  believe  that  the  statements  that  I  made 
there,  which  have  to  be  taken  in  that  context, 
do  not  reflect  mv  attitudes  toward  the  Roma- 
nian people  or  the  Romanian  Communist 
Party.  That  work  was  directed  principally 
toward  Soviet  communism,  and  It  was  In 
recognition  of  s:me  concerns  that  I  had 
and  some  hopes  that  I  had  that  maybe  the 
American  people  could  be  Informed  better 
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about  what  the  communist  syatem  U  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  what  lu  liabilities  are, 
and  perhaps  know  some  of  the  advantages  of 
our  system. 

I  feel  that  It  has  to  be  put  In  that  con- 
test. As  you  mentioned,  I  have  maintained  a 
very  good  working  relationship  with  the 
Romanians.  The  Romajilans  are  aware  of 
my  personal  feelings  regarding  Soviet  com- 
munism, and  they  don't  really  have  any 
problems  In  that  regard. 

In  fact,  they  have  mentioned  to  me  that 
they  are  glad  to  see  the  Republicans  back  In 
the  White  House,  because  It  was  President 
Nixon  who  waa  also  very  strongly  anticom- 
munlst.  let  me  say  antl-Sovlet  communist, 
who  helped  proceed  with  detente  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  also  with  the 
SocialUt  RepubUc  of  Romania.  They  con- 
sidered him  as  well  as  President  Ford,  both 
of  whom  visited  Romania,  to  be  great  friends 
of  the  Romanian  people. 

They  look  forward  to  this  Republican  Ad- 
ministration doing  the  same  thing. 

I'he  Chairman.  My  final  question  Is  Just  a 
long-range  one.  Looking  down  the  track,  If 
you  are  confirmed,  what  do  you  hope  really 
to  accomplish  as  Ambasador  to  Romania? 
What  issues  do  you  think  will  be  of  greatest 
concern  to  the  Ulf..  to  the  Embassy  suff? 

Mr.  FuNDERBtnuc.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  project  along  with  my  wife  and  two 
children  the  best  possible  Image  for  the 
United  States.  As  an  Ambassador,  you  would 
represent  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  of- 
ficial policy  of  the  government.  Certainly  one 
of  my  major  hopes  would  be  to  improve  bi- 
lateral relations  between  the  Romanians  and 
the  Americans.  I  feel  with  my  background 
and  understanding  of  Romanian  history,  cul- 
ture, heritage,  and  traditions,  and  how  sen- 
sitive and  concerned  about  those  elements 
the  Romanians  themselves  are.  I  believe  they 
would  appreciate  having  a  person  who  is 
familiar  with  their  own  country  and  has 
some  understanding  and  appreciation  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  be  helpful  in  the  process  of 
improving  bilateral  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  think  some  of  the  major  con- 
cerns when  we  are  there  In  Bucharest  will  be 
trade  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Romania 
and  also  psliticai  relallons. 

If  I  might  mention  details  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment, since  the  signing  of  the  Most  Favored 
Nation  Treaty  and  the  trade  agreement  with 
the  Romanians  In  1974  and  1975.  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries  has  dramatically  In- 
creased. This  Is  a  good  sign.  I  think  we  can 
further  increase  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Romania  plays  a  very  Important 
role  In  International  affairs,  and  hlph  !3vel 
visits  and  contracts  are  an  important  ele- 
ment in  their  perception  of  the  world. 

This  Is  why  the  visits  of  Presidents  Nixon 
and  Ford  were  so  important  to  them.  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu  has  been  to  the  United  States 
on  only  four  occasions.  I  believe,  inuring  this 
year,  Secretary  Baldrlge  went  to  Bucharest, 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Romania  has 
been  to  the  United  States  and  will  be  here  in 
the  next  couple  of  days  to  meet  again  with 
Secretary  Halg.  and  I  think  to  be  aware  and 
to  be  concerned  about  Romanian  sensitivities 
In  t»rms  of  political  relations  at  the  highest 
level,  the  Importance  they  attach  to  It.  and 
for  us  to  work  in  the  direction  of  having 
more  high  level  contact.  I  believe,  would  be 
a  very  Important  element  of  our  political  re- 
lationship. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  I  think  at  age  37  to 
assume  an  Ambassadorship,  you  mieht  be 
setting  some  sort  of  record,  and  would  be  the 
envy  of  all  career  officers. 

We  welcome  your  wife.  Betty  Jo.  to  this 
hearing,  and  your  son  David  and  daughter 
Deanna.  I  would  Hire  to  say  to  them  that  the 
Ambassador's  family  is  a  tremendously  Im- 
portant asset.  If  they  don't  relate  well.  It  Is 
a  draif.  If  they  do  relate  well,  they  can  con- 
tribute Immensely  to  the  strength  of  tbe 


diplomatic  effort  of  this  country.  They  can  In 
a  way  that  sometimes  the  Ambassador  him- 
self cannot  do. 

I  know  that  your  ablUty.  Betty  Jo.  to  speak 
Romanian  also  and  to  communicate  will  be 
an  asset  Indeed.  I  am  sure  the  children  will 
pick  it  up  very  quickly,  too.  a  lot  more  quick- 
ly than  we  adults  could.  It  will  be  a  very 
important  thing,  and  a  very  important  effort 
for  them  to  do  that.  It  will  be  very,  very 
Important  indeed. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  being  at  this 
early  morning  hearing,  and  particularly  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  Senator  Tsongas,  who 
Is  one  of  the  hardest  working  and  most  de- 
voted and  dedicated  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. His  Interest  in  having  you  come  back, 
I  think,  was  a  great  service  to  this  Commit- 
tee. It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  be  with  you 
when  X  could  not  at  the  previous  hearing 
Also,  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  look  at 
what  you  have  said  in  the  past,  and  deter- 
mine whether  that  has  a  relationship  to  your 
future  responsibilities. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Tsongas  very 
much  indeed  for  the  Interest  he  has  taken 
In  every  aspect  of  this  Committee's  work, 
and  partlctUarly  In  the  service  he  has  per- 
formed in  requesting  that  you  be  brought 
back  today.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Tsongas,  may  I  say  that  I  have  a 
meeting  at  8:30.  Would  you  mind  being  good 
enough  to  chair  the  hearing  from  that  point 
on? 

Senator  Tsongas.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  do  apologize  for  getting  you  here  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  members. 

Let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  Ambassador  Deslgnate's 
qualifications  vis-a-vIs  Romania.  I  think  his 
expertise  In  the  field  and  command  of  the 
language  are  commendable  indeed.  It  is 
something  we  don't  often  see  In  many 
nominees. 

I  also  apologize  to  you,  Dr.  Funderburk.  for 
the  time  of  the  morning.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  me  to  be  here.  I  suspect  it  was  difficult  for 
you  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  wanted  to  have 
this  session  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nom- 
inee's qualifications  or  capacity  and  language 
ability,  et  cetera,  but  really  I  wanted  to  po 
over  In  some  detail  the  statements  made  in 
the  book  entitled  "If  the  Blind  I*ad  the 
Blind:  The  Scandal  Regarding  the  Mls- 
Teachlng  of  Communism  In  American  Uni- 
versities". This  was  published  In  1977.  if  I 
remember  correctly.  I  believe  July  4th.  1978. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  Interesting. 
If  I  might  Intersect  something  which  I  did 
not  notice  before,  you  dedicated  the  book 
to  your  mother.  The  only  hard  cover  book 
I  wrote  which  I  dedicated  to  my  mother  was 
called  "Growing  Old  In  A  Country  of  The 
Touna".  and  I  dedicated  It  to  her.  the 
youngest  of  us  all.  She  Is  going  Into  her 
nineties  and  we  still  cant  keep  up  with 
her. 

Senator  Tsonoas.  I  am  a  little  out  of  step 
here.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dedicated  my  book 
to  my  father. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  all  stayed  right 
in  the  family. 

Senator  Tsongas.  What  I  would  Hire  to 
do.  Dr.  Funderburk,  Is  go  through  this  book 
in  some  detail.  Let  me  raise  the  issues  that 
you  raised,  and  let  me  give  you  a  chance 
to  clarify  them.  I  say  this  because  I  think 
if  this  book  is  not  In  some  way  brought 
into  some  context,  your  effectiveness  both 
in  the  State  De-^artment  among  your  col- 
leagues, which  I  assume  and  know  is  im- 
portant to  you,  and  Indeed  your  effective- 
ness in  Romania  would  be  comprised. 

I  think  this  Is  an  opportunity  to  set  the 
record  straight,  because  there  are  state- 
ments In  here  that  I  think  do  give  one 
pause. 


I  have  Just  one  question  before  we  begin 
the  details.  You  said  that  you  wrote  tbe 
book  not  for  public  dissemination.  Is  that 
correct?  But  rather  to  be  used  In  your 
classroom. 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Yes,  Senator.  It  was  not 
officially  published.  It  was  in  effect  printed 
by  a  local  printing  house  Just  for  use  in  my 
classrooms. 

Senator  Tsongas.  The  reason  I  say  that  Is 
that  the  Charlotte  Observer  story  of  Sep- 
tember 2nd— I  will  read  it  to  you.  "Funder- 
burk says  he  wrote  It  for  Helms'  1978  cam- 
paign, dispensing  It  at  campaign  headquar- 
ters, and  uses  it  still  In  his  history  classes 
at  Campbell. 

Mr.  PuNDERBtTRK.  Senator,  that  Is  not  ac- 
curate. I  worked  In  Senator  Helms'  cam- 
paign In  1978,  and  there  were  a  few  copies 
that  were  given  to  the  party  In  tbe  county 
in  which  I  lived,  but  the  book  was  not  writ- 
ten for  Senator  Helms'  campaign,  and  In 
fact  It  was  not  distributed  throughout  the 
state. 

Senator  Tsongas.  So  this  statement  In  tbe 
newspaper  is  Incorrect? 

Mr.  FVnderburk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tsongas.  How  many  copies  of  this 
were  printed?  Do  you  know  offhand? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  I  think  300  or  400,  ap- 
proximately. 

Senator  Tsongas.  And  they  all  went  to 
students?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  That's  right,  with  the 
exception  of  five  or  ten  copies  for  the  Har- 
nett County  Republican  Party  In   1978. 

Senator  Tsongas.  All  right.  Why  don't  we 
go  through  it? 

There  are  seven  themes  which  are  raised  In 
the  book  which  I  will  discuss.  I  suppose 
maybe  the  best  way  of  doing  them  Is  to  take 
the  references  first  and  then  go  into  the 
more  complicated  issues  later  on.  Let  me  do 
the  shorter  references  first.  Do  you  have  a 
copy  of  the  book  with  you? 

Mr.  Funderburk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator,  may  I  interject  here  that  I  did 
receive  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  subsequent  to  that  article  that 
you  mentioned,  a  letter  in  which  he  Itemized 
several  things  that  were  mentioned  In  the 
article  that  he  felt  biased  that  article  im- 
falrly  against  me.  So  he  wrote  a  letter  In  ef- 
fMT  of  apology  for  that,  and  also  called  me  to 
ask  my  opinion  about  the  article,  in  which 
he  apologized. 

Senator  Tsongas.  Would  you  like  to  put 
that  letter  In  the  record? 

Mr.  Fcndebbuhk.  Yes.  sir.  I  brought  a  copy 
of  It  with  me. 

Senator  Tsongas.  I  would  ask.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  article  from  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server on  Wednesday,  September  2nd,  1981. 
and  the  letter  from  the  editor  to  Dr.  Funder- 
burk be  Included  In  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  they  shall  be  Inserted 
In  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  tsongas.  Let  me  say  that  that  la 
better  press  than  I  usually  get.  I  might  try 
your  technique  and  see  what  happens. 

Let  me  read  this  off  so  you  will  know  where 
I  am  coming  from.  Of  the  seven  Issues  that 
are  raised,  one  is  the  issue  of  the  mls-teach- 
ing  of  communism.  The  second  are  state- 
ments Involving  academia.  The  third  Is  a 
basic  view  toward  the  Soviet  bloc.  Fourth  are 
statements  regarding  the  news  media.  Fifth 
are  statements  regarding  the  educational  ex- 
change programs.  Sixth  Involves  the  State 
Department,  and  the  seventh  is  a  statement 
that  you  made  about  Reverend  Billy  Graham 
and  the  issue  of  the  Helsinki  Conference.  I 
will  go  through  those  and  do  them  in  reverse 
order,  not  order  of  importance,  but  rather 
the  ones  that  we  can  dispense  with  more 
quickly  we  will  do  first,  and  then  we  will  get 
to  the  more  complex  ones  later  on. 

On  Page  51,  you  are  dealing  at  the  point 
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with  the  tosue  of  the  re*llty  of  religions' 
pUght  In  eastern  Europe,  and  indicate  that 
many  American  grantees  of  the  program  fall 
to  see  or  report  the  reality  of  that  oUgnt. 
Then  you  say  the  following:  "The  Reverend 
BUly  Graham  was  duped  by  communist  offi- 
cials In  Hungary  during  his  September,  1077. 
visit  when  he  naively  said  that  'people  can 
come  to  church  and  worship  God',  forgetting 
to  mention  'at  great  and  tragic  risk".  Evi- 
dently he  was  pulling  punches  so  that  he 
would  be  invited  to  the  U5.S.R.  and  again  be 
used  as  a  tool  for  helping  these  countries 
appear  religiously  humane  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference — the  sequel  to  the  HeUlnkl 
Conference." 

Speclflcally,  the  statement  that  is  made 
here  does  two  things.  One.  it  says  that  he 
was  duped  by  communist  officials  In  1977. 
and  secondly,  that  he  was  doing  it  so  that 
he  could  be  invited  to  the  USSR,  to  be 
used  as  a  tool.  Do  you  have  a  response? 

Mr.  PoNDERBURK.  Senator,  of  course.  It  was 
not  wise  of  me  to  attribute  motives  to  Mr. 
Graham.  My  thinking  at  that  time  was  that 
it  was  presumptuous  of  him  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  the  religious  situation  in  Hungary 
after  having  only  been  there  for  a  few  days, 
and  not  having  the  language  or  cultural 
background  of  the  people  and  of  the  country. 
This  was  my  feeling  at  the  time. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
to  Is  this.  You  would  stand  by  the  conunent. 
then,  that  he  was  duped.  I  would  assxmie  by 
the  people  in  Hungary,  that  he  was  there 
for  a  few  days,  that  they  gave  him  a  dog 
and  pony  show? 

Mr.  FuNDERBUKit.  I  think  he  was  misin- 
formed. I  would  state  thU.  Or  that  he  was 
not  Informed  of  the  actual  reality  of  the 
situation. 

Senator  Tsonoas.  As  to  the  statement  that 
he  did  so  so  that  he  would  be  invited  to 
Russia  and  again  could  be  used  as  a  tool 

Mr.  PuNDEKBURK.  Thls  was  conjecture  on 
my  part. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Would  you  like  to  modify 
that,  disavow  It.  or  affirm  It? 

Mr.  FuNDERBURK.  I  think  I  shoxild  modify 
it  by  saying  that  that  was  conjecture  on  my 
part,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Tsokcas.  Do  you  stilll  think  that 
Is  the  case?  Conjecture  implies  that's  what 
I  think  happened  but  I  have  no  proof  of  it. 
Do  you  still  think  that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  FuNOEBBURK.  I  am  not  sure.  Senator. 

Senator  Tsonoas  (presiding) .  We  will  leave 
that  issue  for  the  time  being.  Let  me  refer 
to  your  comments  on  the  State  Department. 
On  Page  39.  you  refer  to  life  stories  of  ^  ar- 
ticular Individuals.  Tou  comment  on  the 
United  States  State  Department  special  re- 
port on  the  monitoring  of  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference provisions.  Tou  say  that  It  lists  a  Tew 
prominent  dissident  persecution  cases  of  hu- 
man rights  violations.  However,  the  report 
overlooks  the  many  more  In  number  but  less 
known  sufferers,  and  do  give  an  example. 

You  refer  to  that  report,  and  then  subse- 
quently In  reference  to  the  Romanian  gov- 
ernnxent  as  a  "greater  whitewash."  Who  In 
the  State  Department  would  be  responsible 
for  that  whitewash? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURX.  Senator,  I  don't  attribute 
this  to  anyone.  My  concern  was  that  only 
a  few  cases  were  mentioned.  I  felt  that  there 
were  actually  more  cases  in  reality.  I  had 
beard  this  from  various  people.  So.  I  don't 
attribute  to  anyone  in  the  State  Department 
some  kind  of  actual  attempt  to  mislead  the 
American  public.  Perhaps  It  was  simply  omis- 
sion b-cau=e  of  a  space  requirement,  or  may- 
be this  was  a  synopsis  or  summsiry  on  the 
part  of  the  State  I^epartment  of  the  hlgh- 
llfrhts  of  cases  that  had  been  brought  to  their 
attention. 

Senator  Tsonoas.  But  that  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression.  That  may  well  be  the  case 
or  It  may  not.  but  "whitewash"  Is  a  strong 
word.  "Whitewash"  implies  not  omission  but 
commission.    Would    you   modify,   disavow. 


or  reaffirm  the  use  of  the  term  "whitewash" 
regarding  the  State  Department  special 
report? 

Mr.  FUNDERBORK.  Again.  Senator,  I  think 
that  this  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  lines 
that  could  be  extrapolated  from  the  book  or 
pulled  out  of  context  have  to  be  kept  In 
the  framework  of  the  fact  that  this  book 
was  written  to  challenge,  to  provoke,  and  to 
produce  argument  in  the  classroom,  and  It 
was  utilized  In  conjunction  with  other  works 
as  well. 

Senator  Tsonoas.  Well.  It  certainly  pro- 
vokes. I  have  to  give  you  credit  for  that. 

i  General  laughter.  | 

Senator  Tsoncas.  All  right.  That  resolves 
that  Issue.  I  hope  you  spend  as  much  time 
going  over  my  book  as  I  have  spent  going 
ovtr  yours,  just  In  some  spirit  of  comity. 

Mr.  PUNDE.IBCRK.  Senator.  I  have  already 
read  one  chapter  In  your  book,  and  I  will 
comment  on  that  later,  if  you  would  like. 

[General  laughter.) 

Senator  Tsoncas.  When  you  get  to  the 
Senate  and  I  am  a  nominee,  we  will  discuss 
It. 

(General  laughter.] 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Let  me  deal  with  the 
crltlcUm  of  the  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams. On  Page  58  you  refer  to  the  recip- 
ients of  grants  from  the  various  exchange 
programs,  and  those  who  go  overseas.  You 
say  'American  grantees  may  be  vetoed  by 
the  communists  following  their  selection  In 
the  United  States."  Do  the  governments  in- 
volved have  the  right  to  veto? 

Mr.  PuNDERBtJBK.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. Senator,  that  they  are  presented  by  the 
Fulbrlght  Committee  a  list  of  American 
prospective  grantees,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  accept  or  reject  those. 

Senator  Tsonoas.  Then  you  say  that 
"American  exchange  scholars  are  not  usually 
representative  of  general  political  views,  but 
are  more  often  liberal,  leftist,  or  socialist  in 
outlook."  What  Is  your  evidence  for  that 
statement? 

Mr.  PuNDERBURK.  I  am  sorry.  Senator. 
Where  Is  that? 

Senator  Tsoncas.  On  Page  S8,  the  second 
full  paragraph,  second  sentence. 

Mr.  FUNDERBURX.  Thls  was  Just  an  im- 
pression that  I  had  at  the  time.  I  don't  have 
any  survey  evidence  to  verify  that. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  So  the  statement  that 
the  grantees  are  socialist  and  leftist  Is  an 
Impression? 

Mr.  PUNDERBURK.  My  main  impression  or 
concern  was  that  grantees  should  more 
clearly  reflect  the  diversity  of  American  life 
and  the  diversity  of  American  political  points 
of  view. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  You  say  also  that  they 
are  not  sent  abroad  to  collect  Information  on 
various  subjects  about  which  reporting  to 
the  government  Is  required.  You  go  en  fur- 
ther. "One  disturbing  feature  of  the  ex- 
change is  the  fact  that  U.S.  grantees  did  not 
spread  pro-American  views,  but  rather  anti- 
American  propaganda."  So  the  sta'ement  Is 
that  the  grantees  spread  anti-American  pro- 
paganda. What  evidence  do  you  have  of  that? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  It  wRs  my  feeling  that  at 
least  several  grantees  that  I  knew  were  more 
often  accentuating  the  negative  rather  than 
the  positive  aspects  of  America.  Senator.  I 
also  state,  for  example,  on  Page  57  that  the 
academic  exchanges  can  provide  a  small  ele- 
ment of  increased  understanding,  and  that 
benefits  are  derived  from  the  exchange,  so 
I  don't  feel  that  it  Is  all  one-sided.  This  Is 
used  for  effect. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  So  whea  you  said  U.S. 
grantees,  you  were  referring  to  several  that 
you  have  known,  I  assume.  The  statement 
as  It  Is  read  suggests — well,  let  me  go  on: 
"When  this  Is  contrasted  with  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  dogma  by  the  com- 
munist exchanges,  the  non-reclproclty  na- 
ture   of    tbe   programs   becomes   clear.    No 


American  lecturer  would  dare  criticise  any 
aspect  of  communist  society  while  lecturing 
In  east  Europe." 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  This  was  my  experience, 
that  there  was  Just  an  understood  reality 
that  you  couldn't  go  to  the  host  govern- 
ment and  In  any  way  say  anything  negative 
about  either  tbe  political  or  economic  situa- 
tion In  that  country,  but  on  the  other  band, 
grantees  from  eastern  Europe  or  the  Soviet 
Union  could  certainly  come  to  our  country 
and  point  out  the  liabilities  of  our  system. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Let  me  continue  on  the 
Issue.  On  Page  61  you  refer  to  the  grant 
agencies  In  the  US.  Government,  In  this 
case  HEW  and  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
you  refer  to  the  selection  boards.  You  say, 
"Must  the  board  memberships  include  prin- 
cipally atheists  and  non-Chrlstlans  from 
northeastern  Ivy  League  and  large  state  unl- 
versUles?"  What  evidence  do  you  have  that 
the  selection  boards  are  made  up  principally, 
which  argues  a  majority  plus,  of  atheists 
and  non-CbrlsllansV 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Senator,  I  feel  like  that 
question  could  be  taken  In  different  ways.  It 
doesn't  necessarily  imply  that  I  am  stating 
there  that  the  boards  actually  are  made  up 
principally  ot  atheists  and  non-Christians.  So 
It  Is  the  way  the  question  is  stated.  Must 
they  be  this  way  or  must  they  be  that  way? 
But  it  Is  not  Implying  that  they  are  ac- 
tually that  way. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  religion  Is  a  very 
private  and  personal  matter. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Let  me  read  the  sen- 
tence to  you:  "Mtist  the  board  memberships 
Include  principally  atheists  and  non-Chrls- 
tlans from  northeast  Ivy  League  and  large 
state  universities"?  Do  you  believe  that  they 
are  not  made  up  of  atheists  and  non- 
Chrlstlans? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  WsU,  "must" '  to  me  at 
that  point,  I  guess,  means  also  "should",  so 
It  would  read  to  me  "Should  the  member- 
ships Include  principally  atheists  and  non- 
Chrlstlans  from  northeastern  Ivy  League  and 
large  state  universities? "  Or,  should  they 
Include 

Senator  Tsoncas.  But  that  is  not  the  word 
you  used.  The  word  that  you  used  was  "mtist" 
which  implies  strongly,  I  might  add,  that 
that  Is  what  exists.  In  that  context,  you  con- 
tinue, "Efforts  should  be  made  to  limit  pres- 
ent attempts  made  by  the  selection  commit- 
tees to  require  ideological  conformity  among 
American  award  winners.  It  would  not  hurt 
the  exchanges  to  send  a  few  representatives 
from  our  nation  who  actually  reflect  the 
majority  views:  Christians,  moderate  or  con- 
servative Democrats  or  Republicans." 

Mr.  FrrNDERBURK.  Senator,  that  Is  a  general 
statement  that  reflects  my  hope,  let  me  say, 
and  my  concern  that  perhaps  there  could  be 
an  orientation  process  for  American  grantees 
going  overseas  In  the  same  way  that  you  have 
orientation  for  work  in  the  Foreign  Service 
or  the  State  Department.  For  example,  I 
think  It  would  be  beneficial  If  grantees  going 
to  eastern  Europe  or  to  the  Soviet  Union 
perhaps  spent  a  week  or  two  traveling  around 
tbe  various  offices  In  the  State  Department 
to  get  a  more  clear  picture  of  the  situation 
In  eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  perhaps  a  lan- 
guage test  which  Is  given  In  fact  for  some 
grantees  but  not  for  every  grant  category. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  On  Page  17.  yo".i  refer  to 
the  IREX  board.  You  also  say  this:  "If 
grantees  have  views  in  any  way  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  communist  reelmes,  their 
selection  would  have  been  considered  detri- 
mental to  the  continuance  of  the  program." 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Well,  I  should  say  If 
grantees  had  views  in  any  way  unsympathetic 
and  that  was  known  to  the  committee,  cer- 
tainly I  was  selected  as  a  grantee. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Let  me  deal  with  the 
issue  of  the  news  media.  I  myself  am  in  tbe 
strange  position  of  defending  the  news 
media,  but  we  wUl  let  th*t  aberration  con- 
tinue. On  Page  9,  which  is  part  of  the  Intro- 
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ductlon,   you  refer  to  tbe  news  media  as 

"largely  liberal  leftist  news  media  tells  us  all 
that  It  Is  not  such  a  bad  result,"  referring 
to  the  conununlst  takeover  of  other  nations. 
Do  you  think  the  news  media  Is  leftist  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  FnirocRBTntK.  Senator,  I  don't  think 
that  the  general  news  media  Is,  no.  I  think, 
(or  example,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  have  endorsed  In 
national  elections  people  like  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Reagan,  so  In  this  statement  I  was  say- 
ing that  tbe  national — that  it  was  Just  an 
Impression  of  mine  at  that  time  that  the 
national  news  media,  which  to  me  would  be 
the  news  media  in.  say,  ten  of  the  largest 
cities,  had  a  liberal  slant.  In  the  past  four 
years  since  I  actually  wrote  that  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  political  climate  In  the  country 
has  changed,  so  this  may  not  to  day  be  tbe 


I  will  say  that  I  miss  tbe  Star,  to  which 
I  subscribed. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Does  that  Imply  that  the 
Wasblgton  Post  is  "liberal  leftist"?  That  Is 
probably  the  kindest  thing  you  could  say 
about  It  from  your  perspective.  I  think. 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Well,  I  think  the  Star 
provided  a  balance  to  the  newspaper  scene 
In  Washington. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  So  the  statement  that 
the  national  news  media  is  "largely  liberal 
leftist"  stands  how  at  this  point? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Well,  currently,  I  think. 
Senator,  It  would  depend  on  which  news- 
papers we  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Well,  name  me  some 
leftist  newspapers. 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times  have  a  liberal  bent.  I  wouldn't  say 
leftist,  but  I  would  say  liberal  bent,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  conservative 
columnists  who  write  in  those  papers.  Tnls 
Is  from  an  editorial  standpoint. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Name  me  a  leftist  news- 
paper. I  am  Jtist  trying  to  use  your  termi- 
nology. 
[Pause.] 

Senator  Tsoncas.  I  guess  the  point  is  that 
someone  who  puts  his  thoughts  into  writing 
as  those  of  us  who  give  speeches  all  the 
time  and  who  wiite  too  should  bs  held  ac- 
countable. Obviously,  you  have  to  get 
through  this  next  50  minutes  or  so  before 
you  can  be  held  free,  but  there  Is  an  ac- 
countability, and  that  Is  what  this  session 
Is  about.  I  am  sure,  were  you  to  do  It  over 
again,  you  would  perhaps  wish  that  you  had 
those  300  copies  back,  but  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Senator,  In  terms  of  that 
statement,  "liberal  leftist",  the  way  I  would 
Interpret  It  Is  this.  I  don't  mean  leftist  In 
the  sense  of  socialist,  but  leftist  In  the  sense 
of  liberal,  that  Is,  just  to  the  left  of  the  cen- 
ter. This  Is  the  way  that  I  interpreted  the 
term.  It  may  mean  something  else  to  you. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Do  you  think  Social  Se- 
curity Is 

Mr.  PuNDrRBORK.  Excuse  me? 
Senator  Tsoncas.  I  assume  that  you  sup- 
port Social  Security. 

Mr.  PTTNDrBBURK.  Yes,  I  do.  My  mother  gets 
Social  Security. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Some  have  argued  that 
Social  Security  is  socialist,  that  Medicare 
and  those  kinds  of  thln^rs  are  encroaching — 
someone  once  referred  to  them  as  creeping 
socialism.  Do  you  share  that  view? 
Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  No,  I  don't. 
Senator  Tsonoas.  On  Page  14.  In  the  last 
para^aph.  you  state.  "One  reason  the  pro- 
fessors In  the  classroom  have  an  easier  time 
neglecting  the  essence  of  communism  Is  that 
the  students  have  been  'prepared'  by  the 
news  media,  our  fourth  and  perhaps  most 
Influential  estate  has  'mlseducated'  the  stu- 
dent before  be  enters  college  by  dally  re- 


porting that  communism  is  no  threat  to 
our  way  of  life." 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Senator,  I  might  have  to 
revise  that.  In  the  past  four  years  teaching 
in  the  classroom.  I  am  not  sure  that  most 
of  the  students  read  a  newspaper  at  all. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Well,  which  newspapers 
have  been  reporting  that? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Again,  I  was  writing  this 
for  a  certain  effect.  My  main  concern  was 
that  students  were  not  being  presented  the 
reality  of  the  Soviet  conununlst  system.  In- 
cluding Its  liabilities.  To  give  you  one  exam- 
ple of  what  I  am  referring  to  in  this,  and 
this  has  more  to  do  with  textbooks,  I  realize, 
than  It  does  with  newspapers.  I  did  a  survey. 
as  you  can  see  in  the  book,  on  various  text- 
books used  for  Soviet  history.  Also,  I  read 
a  pamphlet  which  was  written  for  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  by  Professor  Rich- 
ard Wolker  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina entitled  "The  Human  Cost  of  Commu- 
nism In  China".  I  believe  there  also  «ras  such 
a  pamphlet  written  by  Robert  Conquest  on 
"The  Human  Cost  of  Communism  In  tbe 
Soviet  Union".  These  were  written,  I  am  not 
sure  what  year,  but  the  two  pamphlets  cata- 
logue the  various  deaths  that  resulted  from 
collectivization  and  communlzatlon  In  both 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties  and  In  China  during  the  early 
1940's. 

My  feeling  and  my  concern  was  that  this 
Information  which  was  In  these  pamphlets 
provided  for  a  Senate  Committee  Is  not  often 
found  In  the  textbook.  In  fact.  If  It  Is  found 
In  there  at  all,  there  Is  one  line  that  may 
mention  that  a  few  people  were  killed  as 
a  result  of  collectivization,  but  there  cer- 
tainly Is  no  emphasis,  and  there  is  no  cata- 
loguing of  actually  what  apparently  took 
place  according  to  Wolker  and  Conquest. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  the 
question  again.  You  referred  to  the  news 
media  as  "dally  reporting  that  communism 
Is  no  threat  to  our  way  of  life".  I  take  it  that 
you  would  not  name  a  newspaper  that  does 
that. 
Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  No,  I  would  not. 
Senator  Tsoncas.  If  your  students  asked 
you  why  you  wrote  that,  would  your  answer 
be,  you  did  it  for  effect? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Partly  for  effect.  I  think 
it  has  to  be  taken  in  the  context  of  this 
whole  work. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  The  sentence  after  that 
reads.  "The  American  news  media  Is  filled 
with  young  and  educated.  I.e..  often  prop- 
agandized moralists  who  view  situations  in 
communist  countries  via  the  eyes  of  the 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  terminology." 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  My  concern  at  that  point. 
Senator,  was  that  I  have  seen  several  corre- 
spondents for  national  newspapers  In  the 
U.S.  In  eastern  European  capitals.  My  con- 
cern, my  feeling,  my  Impression  was  that 
they  did  not  know  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, the  history,  the  background,  or  the  cul- 
ture of  the  people.  They  went  to  the  country. 
They  stayed  in  the  high  rise  hotel  built  for 
Americans  and  for  westerners,  with  the 
businessmen.  They  lived  pretty  well  while 
they  were  there.  They  spoke  with  one  or  two 
government  officials  who  could  speak  In 
English,  In  their  language,  and  basically  they 
did  not  get  a  valid  reading  of  what  was  going 
on  In  the  country.  This  Is  what  was  reported. 
Senator  Tsoncas.  Well,  who  are  those  peo- 
ple? Specifically,  to  which  reporters  are  you 
referring? 

Mr.  FuNDERBBRK.  Well,  I  don't  remember 
the  actual  Individuals. 

Senator  T^ongas.  Well,  who  did  they  write 
for? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  They  were  writing  for 
national  news  magazines  In  the  U.S.  or  let's 
say  for  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 
which  Is  a  combination  of  the  Washln<;ton 
Post  and  New  York  Times,  or  for  Time  or 
Newsweek. 


Senator  Tsoncas.  So  tbeae  would  be  the 
correspondents  for  the  Tribune,  Time,  MOd 
NeAS.veek,  at  what  point  In  time? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Tbls  was  during  tbe 
early  and  mld-1970'8. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Let  me  go  on  to  tbe  neit 
point.  On  Page  37.  you  refer  to  tbe  news  me- 
dia again,  and  you  say  that  "many  people 
are  still  being  killed  In  tbe  Oulag  Archipel- 
ago by  today's  conununlst  henchmen.  Un- 
conscionable elements  in  our  national  news 
media  have  remolded  many  of  these  mur- 
derers Into  new  show  big  idols."  Who  are 
these  elements  and  when  did  they  do  that? 
Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  Senator,  my  concern  was, 
for  example,  that  you  had  running  stories 
for  years  about  American  atrocities  In  Viet- 
nam. I  feel  that  you  don't  have  running 
stories  dally  about  Soviet  atrocities  In  Af- 
ghanistan, or  Soviet  backed  atrocltiea  In 
Cambodia.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  those  are 
closed  societies  and  we  don't  have  tbe  aame 
access  to  them,  but  tbe  balance  la  what  I 
was  concerned  about. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Who  are  the  elements  In 
tbe  national  news  media  specifically? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  I  don't  know.  Senator. 
I  don't  know  any  specific  elements.  I  don't 
have  any  conspiracy  theory  or  anything  like 
that. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  But  you  say  "uncon- 
scionable elements  in  our  news  media  bare 
remolded  many  of  these  murders  Into  near 
show-blz  idols."  The  elements  are  who?  I 
mean,  are  you  talking  about  television, 
newspapers,  what? 

Mr.  FUNDERBURK.  My  concern  Is  In  the 
general  coverage  from  national  television 
and  national  press. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  So  tbe  national  press. 
Including  TV,  has  tried  to  remold  these 
murderers  Into  near  show-blz  Idols? 

lit.  FuNDERBtTRK.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
them  give  a  better  balanced  account  of  what 
actually  goes  on. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Tou  refer  to  that  situa- 
tion as  a  "colossal  coverup".  Who  Is  doing 
tbe  covering  up?  Would  It  be  Just  tbe  me- 
dia, or  would  you  go  beyond  that? 

Mr.  FDNOERBirRK.  I  dont  know  that  there 
Is  an  actual  coverup.  Senator.  I  just  feel 
that  there  la  not  a  balanced  account  pre- 
sented. Tbls  Is  tbe  total  context  that  I  feel 
In  the  work. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Well,  you  refer  to  "in 
the  face  of  this  colossal  coverup",  so  tbe 
"colossal  coverup"  is  what? 

Mr.  FuNDERBTTRK.  To  me  that  would  be  In 
not  reporting  or  not  placing  as  great  as  em- 
phasis on  liabilities  and  atrocities  that  may 
be  committed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  op- 
posed to  giving  top  coverage  to  those  com- 
mitted by  the  United  States. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  In  the  last  sentence  In 
that  paragraph  you  say.  "Our  society's  news 
media  and  university  professors  and  those 
duped  by  them  are  criminals  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  omission,  If  not  also  of  com- 
mission." 

Mr.  PuKDERBtTRK.  My  concern  is  that  you 
often  have  left  out  the  elements  of  Soviet 
society  and  the  nature  of  Soviet  agpresslve- 
ness  and  expansionism.  I  don't  feel  that  this 
is  given  adeouate  coverage.  This  Is  what  I 
meant  by  omission. 

Senator,  may  I  point  out  that  this  writing, 
even  thouph  it  was  written  for  effect  and  for 
the  sake  of  argument  in  the  classroom,  was 
the  writing  of  a  private  Individual,  a  profes- 
sor. It  does  not  include  the  statements  that 
I  would  write  as  a  public  official?  I  think 
the  facts  and  the  evidence  Indicate  that 
when  I  worked  for  the  USIA  as  a  Foreign 
Service  staff  officer.  I  was  objective,  tolerant. 
e.nd  co-Til^ant  of  other  people's  diverse  vlew- 
noln^*!  pnd  of  the  fact  that  we  live  In  a 
pluralistic  country.  These  are  mv  actual  be- 
liefs. I  feel  as  a  public  official  this  Is  what 
I  reflect,  so  It  is  a  different  perspective  when 
you  are  a  nubile  official  than  when  you  are  k 
private  citizen  In  a  government  capacity. 
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Senator  Tsokcas.  It  is  also  true  In  politics. 

Mr.  PuNDERBUsK.  Pafdon  me? 

Senator  Tsoncas.  It  Is  also  true  In  politics. 
Let  me  deal  with  the  issue  of  your  comments 
about  academla  and  your  colleagues,  and 
various  educational  institutions.  On  page  23, 
you  make  the  statement.  "Many  of  the  pro- 
fessors"— these  are  area  studies  professors — 
"preach  socialism  and  whistle  the  tune  of 
the  Internationale."  Speclflcally,  to  whom 
are  you  referring. 

Mr.  PuNDEKBuaK.  At  this  point.  Senator.  I 
would  have  left  out  that  sentence  and  em- 
phasized the  one  following  it.  which  says, 
let's  see,  seldom  do  they  "write  or  speak  dis- 
paragingly about  communism." 

Senator  Tsongas.  Have  you  ever  heard 
anybody  whistle  the  tune  of  the  Interna- 
tionale? 

Mr.  PuifOERBTTmK.  No.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Tou  may,  many  of  the 
professors  do. 

Mr.  PuwDERBtniK.  Right.  This  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  that  they  actually  whistle  It 
or  sing  It. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  But  do  they  preach 
socialism? 

Mr.  PuNDHiBTTiiK.  No.  I  don't  believe  so. 
Senator.  I  would  omit  that  sentence,  as  I 
mentioned.  I  believe,  again,  that  often  times 
they  don't  appear  as  critical  of  the  commu- 
nist system  as  perhaps  they  are  of  our  own. 
and  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a  balance 
there.  I  myself  am  critical  of  certain  aspects 
of  American  society. 

This  I  have  demonstrated  on  the  stand, 
working  as  an  exhibit  guide.  I  was  in  an 
offlcied  government  capacity,  and  if  the  Ro- 
manians asked  me  about  crime  in  America, 
then  I  had  to  tell  them  that,  yes,  we  do  have 
crime  In  America. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Well,  I  can't  disagree 
with  that. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  statements 
about  people  In  academla  who  believe  in  and 
are  propagating  the  Idea  that  "communism 
Is  no  danger,  but  in  fact  Just  another  demo- 
cratic political  party  of  the  left,  more  hu- 
mane, egalitarian,  and  anti-tmperiallst.  and 
thus  morally  better  than  most  parties."  That 
Is  on  Paige  13.  Who  are  these  academicians? 

Mr.  FuNDERBTTRK.  Senator,  this  is  part  of 
the  general  thrust  of  the  book  in  which  I 
am  attempting  to  demonstrate  for  the  sake 
of  effect  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
story  which  I  feel  should  be  told.  This  is 
one  element  of  that,  but  it  has  to  t>e  put 
into  the  context  that  I  am  concerned  about, 
professors  and  others,  including  the  prob- 
lems with  the  Soviet  system,  for  example, 
that  the  Soviet  economic  system  has  not  been 
very  successful  economically,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  lack  of  incentives  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  lack  of  private  holdings.  These  are 
things  on  which  I  wish  there  would  be 
greater  emphasis.  This  is  my  main  concern, 
as  well  as  perhaps  to  mention  from  time  to 
time  that  our  system  has  been  highly  pro- 
ductive, if  perhaps  uneven  to  some  degree. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  There  are  two  other  is- 
sues, and  then  I  will  be  finished.  On  Page 
10,  you  say,  "In  this  work  I  make  the  serious 
charge  that  many  American  university  pro- 
fessors deliberately  8pre«ul  lies  about  com- 
munism for  reasons  of  personal  benefit  and 
profit."  Who? 

Mr.  PuNDEXBiTRK.  Well,  again,  this  refers 
back  to  something  about  which  we  were 
talking  earlier,  which  is.  if  you  write  un- 
favorably about  communism,  then  it  Is  very 
unlikely  that  you  vrould  be  considered  for  a 
grant  to  go  to  that  country. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  But  you  say  "deliberately 
spread  lies  about  communism."  Who  Is  de- 
liberately spreading  lies?  Name  those  people. 

Mr.  F*oNOERBuaK.  I  dont  have  a  list  of 
people. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Name  me  one. 

Mr.  PuNOERBUBK.  Senator,  my  concern, 
again,  is  that  they  are  not  presenting  the 
balanced  view  of  the  communist  system. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  But  If  you  say,  "I  make 


the  serious  charge  that  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can university  professors  ueiloerately  spread 
lies  about  communism",  and  I  say  just  name 
me  one.  you  should  certainly  be  able  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Ftjnderburk.  Well,  my  general  feeling 
at  that  time  was  that  there  were  in  general 
many  professors,  let's  say. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  But  who?  Specifically 
who? 

Mr.  Fundebbubk.  Well,  I  don't  have  a  spe- 
cific name  at  hand.  But  I  would  Just  say 
many  professors  were  not  presenting  a  bal- 
anced account.  This  is  my  concern. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  How  do  you  know  they 
were  not  presenting  a  balanced  account? 
Tou  must  have  either  heard  them  or  read 
them. 

Mr.  Punderburk.  Right. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Okay.  Who  had  you 
heard,  and  who  had  you  read? 

Mr.  FuNDERBtntK.  Well,  I  am  referring  to 
textbooks,  for  example. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Give  me  an  example. 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  have  a  list  of  the  text- 
books which  were  written  In  there.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  attribute  this  to  them,  but  I 
will  say  that  in  reading  those  textbooks  on 
Soviet  history,  for  the  most  part,  there  was 
no  mention  of  the  human  cost  of  com- 
munism which  was  mentioned  by  Richard 
Wolker  and  Robert  Conquest. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Okay.  Would  you  read 
those  off  to  me?  These  would  be  the  pro- 
fessors who  deliberately  spread  lies  about 
communism  for  reasons  of  personal  benefit 
and  profit.  That  would  Include  who? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  would  not  say  that. 
Senator.  I  would  Just  say  that  the  professors 
who  wrote  these  textbooks  or  some  of  the 
professors  who  wrote  the  textbooks  did  not 
include  what  I  felt  was  a  balanced  account, 
and  did  not  Include  certain  aspects  that  I 
thought  were  important,  such  as  the  human 
cost  of  communism  or  the  heavy  price  paid 
by  forced  collectivization,  but  I  do  not 
charge  them,  these  specific  individuals,  with 
spreading  lies  about  communism. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Who  do  you  charge?  I 
mean,  you  say.  "I  make  the  serious  charge." 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  don't  charge  anyone 
with  spreading  lies  about  communism,  but 
simply  with  omitting  certain  Information. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  I  mean.  If  I  pick  up 
something  that  says  to  me,  "I  make  the  seri- 
ous charge  that  many  of  the  American  uni- 
versity professors  deliberately  spread  lies 
about  communism  for  reasons  of  personal 
benefit  and  profit,"  and  I  am  Just  an  aver- 
age citizen,  I  have  to  assume  that  somebody 
out  there  is  doing  that.  So,  my  question  to- 
anybody  is.  okay,  who  is  doing  that?  I'd  like 
to  know  about  that.  We  have  to  stop  it.  If 
you  go  to  the  author  and  you  say.  who  did 
it.  who  is  doing  all  this,  and  the  author  says, 
well,   gee,    I   don't   know,   then   what? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  Well,  that  is  a  misleading 
statement  from  my  standpoint,  and  I  would 
not  say  that  officially.  I  wouldn't  make  that 
statement  today. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Do  you  believe  It  any 
more? 

Mr.  FXTNDERBURK.  No,  I  don't. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  What  caused  you  to 
change  your  mind? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  Well,  again,  I  think  the 
general  climate  of  opinion  in  the  country 
has  changed.  I  feel  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  there  is  a  greater 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Were  there  professors 
who  did  that?  The  reason  I  said  that  is — 
well,  let  me  read  this.  "In  the  most  relevant 
fields  of  political  science,  history  and  eco- 
nomics, in  the  largest  state  and  private  uni- 
versities, a  majority  of  professors  are  appar- 
ently spreading  erroneous  propaganda,  vir- 
tually unchallenged.  Professors  dependent 
upon  the  receipt  of  fellowships  for  study  in 
the  communist  world  and  upon  publications 
and  conference  papers  abroad  for  career  ad- 
vancement and  self-enjoyment  are  pulling 


punches  in  their  clEMses  and  writings.  Pro- 
fessors tell  our  students  that  it  is  not  such 
a  bad  result.  After  all,  we  are  Informed,  if 
the  whole  world  is  communist,  there  will 
be  so  many  national  communisms  and  di- 
visions within  the  ranks  that  measures  of 
freedom  will  exist."  And  you  refer  to,  "We 
produce  and  have  what  they  want,  but 
nevertheless  our  system  is  criticized  via  our 
annual  selfilagellatlon  exercise.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  non-rellglous  and  crass  ma- 
terialistic aspirations  of  many  members  of 
our  news  and  academic  institutions."  That 
is  Page  10. 

Who  in  our  news  and  acadenUc  institu- 
tions has  non-rellglous  and  crass  material- 
istic aspirations? 

Mr.  Funoeburk.  Senator,  I  think  I  can  beat 
explain  this  by  perhaps  stating  that  in  the 
wake  of  Vietnam,  there  is  perhaps  a  tend- 
ency in  the  United  States  for  people  In  this 
country  to  point  out  the  defects  of  our 
system  and  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  us  l)elng 
in  Vietnam.  I  think  now  that  Vietnam  Is 
t>ehlnd  tis  the  perspective  and  the  situation 
in  the  country  has  changed  somewhat,  and 
that  there  Is  indeed  a  greater  focus  on  Soviet 
aggression  today,  and  less  a  focus  on  Ameri- 
can Intervention.  I  think  those  statements 
would  have  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a 
concern  over  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  On  Page  31,  you  say 
"Most  of  the  more  than  1,000  professors  with 
whom  I  have  talked  in  colleges  and  confer- 
ences or  grant  agency  interviews  in  New 
York  in  Washington  or  while  studying 
abroad  with  American  colleagues  refused  to 
e.Kpose  the  Incorrectness  of  many  Marxist- 
Leninist  predictions,  imperialist  nature  or 
tendencies  of  communist  states  or  the  evils 
endemic  in  communist  systems."  And  then 
you  refer  to,  "Of  the  universities  I  attended, 
only  professors  John  Basil  and  Richard 
Walker  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
confronted  these  critical  Issues."  And  you 
also  refer  to  Professor  Donald  Treadgold  and 
Dr.  Carl  Wittfogel— is  that  right? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  That's  right. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Of  the  Cniverslty  of 
Washington.  But  there  ;nust  be  others,  but 
who  and  where,  and  among  the  universities 
that  you  refer  to.  Wake  Forest,  University  of 
Washington,  UCLA,  University  of  South  Car- 
olina, University  of  Colorado,  University  of 
Wyoming,  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  various  places 
you  have  been  In  meeting  with  professors 
from  Universities  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Chi- 
cago, Columbia,  Duke.  East  Texas  State, 
Emory,  Florida,  Georgia.  Harvard.  Houston. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Kent  State.  Kentucky.  Mid- 
western. New  Mexico  State.  New  York  Uni- 
versity. North  Carolina.  Ohio  State.  Okla- 
homa. Oklahoma  State.  Rice,  Southern  Il- 
linois, State  University  of  New  York  at  Buf- 
falo, Texas,  Texas  at  Arlington,  Texas  at 
EI  Paso,  Texas  Tech,  Trinity  in  San  Antonio, 
UCLA.  Washington  at  Seattle.  Yale,  and 
others.  "Most  of  the  more  than  1,000  pro- 
fessors with  whom  I  have  talked",  so  you  are 
saying  that  you  have  met  professors  from 
all  those  universities,  and  the  only  ones  who 
spoke  out  were  Basil,  Walker,  Treadgold, 
and  Wittfogel.  Would  you  care  to  clarify 
that? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  My  concern  was  that 
most  of  the  universities  that  you  mentioned 
were  places  where  I  attended  conferences, 
meetings,  or  symposia  regarding  Slavic 
studies  or  east  European  studies.  A  few  of  the 
universities  were  those  that  I  attended,  and 
the  professors  that  I  had  at  those  universi- 
ties. My  general  feeling  was.  in  meeting  many 
of  those  professors  from  the  various  univer- 
sities listed,  that  they  did  not  balance  the 
account  in  their  presentation  of  Soviet  com- 
munism, and  that  they  tended  to  leave  out, 
let's  say.  what  I  consider  to  be  the  liabilities 
of  the  system. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  On  purpose? 

Mr.  Fundebbubk.  I  don't  know.  Senator.  I 
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wouldn't  attribute  to  them  certain  motives 
about  which  I  cannot  be  sure. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Well,  you  have  already 
attributed  personal  profit  to  them,  personal 
benefit  and  profit. 

Let  me  raise  the  final  Issue  with  you.  On 
page  23,  and  on  page  49,  you  speak  of  the 
issue  of  religion.  You  and  I  both  happen  to  be 
Christians,  and  what  1  wanted  to  discuss  here 
is  this.  On  page  49  you  say,  "Many  professors 
do  not  consider  the  loss  of  religious  freedom 
important.  It  Is  more  popular  and  'intellec- 
tual' to  be  an  atheist  or  agnostic  In  some 
academic  institutions  in  this  nation."  Which 
academic  InBtitutlons? 

Mr.  P^NDSxauBK.  Senator,  I  believe  as  a 
professor  that  It  la  more  popular  to  be  an 
Iconoclast  and  when  you  are  going  into  a 
classroom  from  a  high  school,  and  you  go 
into  the  class,  and  you  sit  down  and  you  lis- 
ten to  a  professor,  the  professor  perhaps  has 
more  effect  or  dramatic  appeal  instantly  if  he 
uses  different  points  of  view  in  the  class,  and 
If  he  is  provocative.  I  have  found  that  the 
classroom  iconoclast  is  often  more  popular 
among  the  students.  Perhaps  I  should  put 
this  In  the  context  of  students  getting  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  and  trying  to 
show  their  independence  to  some  degree,  so  I 
do  realize  that  whatever  you  are  exposed  to 
In  college  and  whatever  seems  provocative 
and  interesting  and  is  different  from  what 
you  heard  when  you  grew  up,  that  most  peo- 
ple actually  return  to  their  moorings  before 
their  life  is  over,  perhaps,  and  become  more, 
should  we  say,  conservative  as  they  get  older, 
but  during  the  college  years  it  Is  often  popu- 
lar to  say  what  is  unlike  what  you  grew  up 
hearing,  and  this  has  a  special  effect  on  you. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  I  don't  disagree  with  that 
statement,  but  the  question  Is  this.  You  say 
that  In  some  academic  institutions  In  this 
nation  It  is  more  popular  to  be  an  atheist  or 
agnostic.  Which  academic  institutions? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  don't  have  any  specific 
academic  Institutions.  This  Is  Just  a  general 
statement. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Is  that  true  of  all  aca- 
demic Institutions  or  of  some  academic  in- 
stitutions? 

Mr.  PuNDEBBtniK.  I  would  say  that  in  some 
institutions  It  Is  more  popular  to  be  an 
Iconoclast. 

Senator  Tsongas.  Do  you  think  It  Is  more 
popular  to  be  an  atheist  in  the  Ivy  League 
than  In  non-Ivy  League  schools? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  Not  necessarily.  No,  sir. 
This  Is  Just  something  that  Is  In  colleges  in 
general,  perhaps.  I  should  note  that  we  do 
have  the  luxury  and  the  privilege  in  this 
country.  In  colleges,  thank  God,  of  being 
able  to  present  different  points  of  view  In  the 
classroom  for  effect.  I  think  it  Is  in  some 
ways  beneficial  to  a  student  to  be  exposed 
to  points  of  view  which  are  entirely  different 
from  his  own.  I  know  it  was  Instructive  for 
me  when  I  was  In  college  to  listen  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  think  it  was 
important  to  be  exposed  to  both  Senators 
from  all  sides  of  the  political  spectrum  as  we 
were  at  Wake  Forest. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  On  Page  23  you  say, 
"Many,  tf  not  a  majority,  of  communist 
studies  professors  are  atheistic,  agnostic, 
or  non-believers."  Do  you  stand  by  that 
statement? 

Mr.  FuNuuBURK.  Senator,  I  don't  have  any 
evidence  to  back  up  that  statement.  This 
was  Just  a  general  impression,  which  may 
have  been  at  one  particular  point  in  history, 
but  I  wouldn't  stand  by  that  being  a  valid 
statement  based  on  the  evidence,  but  just 
a  general  Impression  that  I  had  from  talking 
to  certain  people. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Can  you  name  me  a  few? 
I  mean,  If  you  have  a  general  Impression.  It 
must  be  from  meeting  people. 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  don't  have  any  names 
that  I  would  want  to  mention. 


Senator  Tsoncas.  But  you  have  met  them, 
I  assume. 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  have  met  and  have 
worked  with  some  professors.  They  have  the 
right  to  be  an  atheist.  I  accept  that  right  In 
this  country.  Or  to  be  agnostic.  I  have  met 
some  in  these  areas  studies  who  in  fact  have 
admitted  that  and  we  have  had  lively  discus- 
sions about  it.  It  is  their  right. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  You  say,  "A  believer  in 
Christianity  is  evidently  much  more  likely 
to  perceive  the  dangers  of  communism  than 
a  non-believer.  Non-believers  do  not  usually 
place  the  same  high  value  on  individual 
lives."  You  are  referring  here  obviously  to  a 
non-believer  In  Christanlty.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  Well,  I  am  referring  there 
to  a  nonbellever  in  any  higher  religion,  not 
necessarily  just  Christianity.  But  I  would 
have  to  Include,  let  us  say,  a  nonbellever  In 
the  world's  great  religions,  such  as  Judaism, 
Christianity,   Hinduism.   Buddhism. 

Senator  Tsongas.  Well,  why  do  you  not  say 
that  when  you  write  something  like  this? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  Well,  if  I  elaborated  on 
each  line,  the  book  would  have  been  much 
longer.  It  would  have  been  more  expensive 
for  me  to  print  this,  for  one  thing. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  And  we  would  have  had 
a  longer  sleep  last  night. 

Mr.  Punderburk.  Yes.  But  I  do,  I  want  to 
reiterate  for  you.  Senator,  that  I  think  re- 
ligion is  a  very  private  and  very  personal 
matter,  and  I  do  not  think  that  my  religion 
ought  to  be  Imposed  on  anybody  else. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  If  you  read  more  than 
one  chapter  of  my  book,  you  will  see  that  I 
share  that  view. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Moral  Majority's 
recent  political  activism  is  a  positive  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  Punderburk. 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Moral  Majority's  actions  and  views,  in  gen- 
eral. I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Moral  Majority, 
I  would  state. 

My  religion  Is  more  private  and  more  in- 
dividual and  personal  than  theirs.  I  do  not 
think  personally  that  religion  ought  to  be 
Interjected  into  the  political  scene. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  And  finally,  you  refer  to 
the  kind  of  conununism  is  not  a  monolithic 
myth  and  you  argue  that  communism  is 
monolithic. 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  state  in  that  article 
overall.  Senator,  that  my  feeling  is  that  com- 
munism is  monolithic  In  certain  respects, 
whereas  most  works  indicate  that  commu- 
nism Is  not  monolithic,  in  general.  This  is 
just  my  own  particular  thesis  that  I  feel 
there  are  certain  characteristics  and  aspects 
that  I  mentioned  there  that  would  tend  to 
show  communism  as  being  monolithic. 

But  obviously.  I  realize  that  in  many  other 
ways  it  is  not  and  that  there  is  a  diversity 
of  viewpoint  in  the  communist  world.  Obvi- 
ously, I  realize  that  there  are  tremendous 
differences  between  Romania,  Yugoslavia. 
Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  say  nothing 
of  Albania  and  China. 

Senator  Tsongas.  You  say  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  a  country  which,  having  become 
communist,  is  no  longer  communist,  that  it 
is  a  one-way  ticket. 

Mr.  Fxtnderburk.  That  was  my  impression. 
I  know  that  Salvadore  Allende  was  elected 
in  Chile,  but  my  understanding  he  was  a 
Marxist  but  not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Chile. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Do  you  think  that  the 
developments  in  Poland  suggest  that  it  may 
be  more  than  Just  a  one-way  ticket? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  It  is  Impossible  to  say, 
for  me,  at  this  time  on  that  subject.  Senator. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Are  you  of  the  belief  that 
once  a  nation  becomes  communist  it  is  un- 
able to  extricate  Itself  from  that? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  That  has  been  my  feel- 
ing. That  may  be  the  nation  would  prefer  to 


extricate  itself  from  communism  but  that  It 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  So,  "once  communist, 
always  communist"? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  "Always"  is  a  big  word.  I 
would  certainly  say  that  It  appears  that  way. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  Do  you  think  that  Af- 
ghanistan is  communist? 

Mr.  FuwDERBURK.  I  do  hot  believe  that 
commi'nlsm  has  taken  root  in  Afghanistan.  I 
think  the  central  puppet  government  in  Ka- 
bul is  communist.  Karmal's  government  is  a 
communist  government.  But  that  govern- 
ment does  not  control  Afghanistan.  I  do  not 
believe.  So  there  has  been  no  communist 
system  throughout  Afghanistan.  If  that  an- 
swers your  question. 

Senator  Tsoncas,  My  concern  is  I  think 
these  countries  Indeed  can  be  weaned  away 
from  communism,  because,  as  you  say,  com- 
munism is  a  very  ineffective  and  brutal  so- 
ciety and  system,  and  that  in  the  long 
term  the  Soviets  deal  In  nothing  but  weap- 
onry and  ideology,  as  I  point  out  in  that 
chapter,  which  I  suspect  you  read. 

And  I  would  feel  comfortable  If  I  knew 
that  the  Ambassadors  we  send  to  these 
countries  were  actively  believing  that  they 
could  be  weaned  away  and  not  simply  were 
to  see  them  as  lost  causes.  Would  you  care 
to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
could  wean  them  away.  And  certainly  In  the 
case  of  Afghanistan,  this  is  a  unique  situa- 
tion. When  I  wrote  the  book,  Afghanistan 
was  not  part  of  the  situation. 

I  do  believe.  Senator,  in  the  case  of  the 
country  to  which  I  have  been  nominated, 
that  it  Is  In  our  best  Interest  to  maintain 
very  good  relations  with  the  Romanians  be- 
cause the  Romanians  desire  national  Inde- 
pendence, and  they  are  very  nationalistic 
people,  they  are  very  mde-endent-mlnded 
people.  And  if  we  can  do  anything  to  help 
them  maintain  their  national  sovereignty 
and  independence,  I  would  recommend  It. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  I  Just  made  notes  while 
you  spoke,  and  let  me  see  whether  my  un- 
derstanding of  our  exchange  is  correct. 
There  are  eight  Issues  that  were  involved: 
one,  the  statement  about  Reverend  Billy 
Graham  being  duped  by  communists  In 
19T7.  You  feel  he  was  misled.  As  to  his  be- 
ing invited  to  the  USSR,  to  be  used  as  a 
tool,  you  say  that  is  conjecture  and  you 
would  leave  it  at  that. 

On  the  statement  In  the  book  that  the 
United  States  State  Department's  special 
report  on  the  Helsinki  human  rights  viola- 
tions was  a  whitewash,  you  would  not  name 
anybody  in  the  State  Department  who  en- 
gaged in  a  whitewash. 

Mr.   PuNDFRBtjRK.    |Nods   affirmatively.! 

Senator  Tsoncas.  On  the  issue  of  whether 
grantees  going  to  communist  countries  are 
socialists,  you  have  no  evidence  of  that, 
that  they  spread  anti-American  propaganda, 
the  same. 

And  the  statement  that  the  boards  are 
made  up  of  atheists  and  non -Christians  Is 
a  statement  that  you  wish  you  had  not 
made.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FuNDFRBtTRK.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Tsoncas.  As  to  the  news  media, 
the  term  "largely  liberal  leftists,"  means 
the  national  news  media,  that  they  argue 
that  communism  is  no  threat  to  our  way  of 
life,  again  referred  not  to  local  news  media 
but  national? 

Mr.  Punderburk.  [Nods  affirmatively. I 

Senator  Tsongas  The  statement  that  the 
news  media  is  made  up  of  young  reporters 
who  refer  to  Marxists,  who  see  the  com- 
munist world  In  Marxist-Leninist  terms, 
refers  to  not  general  reporting  but  the  In- 
ternational Herald-Tribune  and  Time  and 
Newsweek  correspondents  that  you  met  In 
early  and  mid-1970s? 

The  statement  that  the  news  media  has 
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remolded  tdmoj  of  thcae  "murderen"— re- 
ferring to  the  communlBta — Into  neo-show- 
bU  Idola  tgaln  Is  limited  to  tbe  national 
press. 

Mr.  FuNooumuc.  Senator,  could  I  inter- 
ject? I  did  not  actually  meet  any  of  those 
correspondents.  I  saw  some  of  the  corre- 
spondents. But  I  did  not  actually  meet  them. 

Senator  Tsongas.  The  statement  as  to  tbe 
"colossal  coverup" — and  this  Is  referring  to 
Cambodia — how  did  we  leave  that?  That 
you  felt  that  "coverup"  was  too  strong  a 
term?  Was  that  It? 

Mr.  FoifoxaBTmK.  Right.  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  an  omlaslon  there  In  terms 
of  atrocities. 

Senator  Tsongas.  When  you  say  that  pro- 
fessors "preach  socialism  and  whistle  the 
time  of  tbe  Internationale,"  you  wish  you 
had  not  said  that?  When  you  said  that  pro- 
fessors "deliberately  spread  lies  about  com- 
munism for  personal  benefit  and  profit,"  and 
we  went  through  all  those  Institutions,  you 
would  not  name  me  one  who  did. 

Tbe  statement  that  It  Is  more  popular 
In  some  academic  institutions  to  be  an 
atheist  or  an  agnostic,  you  could  not  name 
me  or  would  not  name  me  any  of  the 
academic  Institutions. 

On  the  statement  that  "many  communist 
studies'  professors  are  atheistic,  agnostic, 
and  nonbellevers,"  tbe  same. 

And  finally,  on  the  Issue  of  whether  com- 
munism Is  monolithic,  you  feel  that  It  Is  a 
one-way  ticket,  that  once  a  nation  becomes 
commimlst,  that  they  "always,"  modified, 
stay  conmiunlst;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PtTNDiaBtrBK.  That  has  apparently 
been  the  case  to  date,  but  I  would  hope  that 
It  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  future. 

Senator  Tsoncab.  Professor  Funderburk, 
this  could  not  be  a  very  pleasant  exchange 
for  you  and  for  your  family,  nor  Is  It  for  me, 
since  I  bad  to  leave  my  family  early  to  get 
here. 

Tbe  point  Is  that  given  a  chance  to  write 
this  book  again,  would  you  do  It? 

Mr.  PrrNDsaBUBK.  No,  I  would  not.  I  think 
I  might  use  some  of  the  material  In  the 
classroom,  and  I  think  In  tbe  essentials  of 
tbe  book,  which  were  my  concern  about 
presenting  a  balance  In  tbe  classroom,  that 
I  would  maintain  this,  I  maintain  this  belief, 
and  I  would  try  to  project  this  In  the  class- 
room. 

But  some  of  tbe  specific  lines  that  I  made 
In  this  book  I  would — I  would  not  print 
for  offlclal  publication. 

Senator  Tsongas.  I  may  end  up  feeling  that 
way  about  what  I  have  said  in  my  book,  so 
I  may  share  that. 

And  tbe  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is 
that  most  societies  have  a  sense  of  modera- 
tion, a  sense  of  stability,  and  a  sense  of  keel, 
and  that  when  there  Is  a  violation  of  that 
stability,  whether  It  comes  from  tbe  right 
or  the  left,  there  Is  a  recatlon  against  It. 

The  statements  you  made  about  tbe  Moral 
Majority,  et  cetera,  to  tbe  extent  that  any 
society  gives  In  to  extremism,  the  left  or 
tbe  right.  It  can  only  be  pushed  to  Its  con- 
frontation and  disintegration. 

And  my  concern  when  I  read  this  was  that 
a  society,  whether  ours  or  somebody  else's. 
reading  these  statements  would  react  In  ex- 
actly that  way. 

And  If  you  are  to  be  our  Ambassador,  It 
Is  Important  to  have  on  tbe  record  your  reac- 
tion to  thla  book,  because  If  you  are  to 
be  taken  seriously.  It  Is  not  your  antlcom- 
munlsm — I  think  most  Americans  share  that 
perspective — but  a  sense  of  going  beyond  rea- 
sonable limits,  making  charges  that  you  can- 
not substantiate,  making  comments  and 
statements  that  you  have  to  withdraw,  et 
cetera,  hampers  you  in  terms  of  how  you  are 
viewed  by  your  colleagues  and  how  you  are 
viewed  abroad. 

And  I  would  hope  that  today's  record  gave 
you  that  opportunity  and  perhaps  sends  a 
•Ignal  to  those  in  academla  that  If  they  are 


In  academla — and  thla  Is  tbe  left  and  the 
right — and  aspire  to  government  service,  they 
ought  to  be  careful  In  documenting  what 
they  say  as  we  in  public  life  have  to  docu- 
ment what  we  say  as  well. 

I  appreciate  your  appearance  here  today. 

Mr.  PuNDEKBUHK.  Senator,  may  I  make  a 
final  comment? 

Senator  Tsongas.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PuNDERBURK.  I  conslder  myself  to  be 
flexible  and  realistic,  and  I  think  that  my 
life  baa  demonstrated  that  In  terms  of  the 
tolerance  that  I  have  for  other  people.  In 
terms  of  my  appreciation  for  pluralism  and 
diversity  In  American  life. 

I  do  not  perceive  myself  as  being  a  rigid 
Ideologue.  So  I  tblnk  that  this  Is  one  writing 
which  Is  out  of  context  for  me.  It  has  to 
be  put  back  Into  the  context  of  It  having 
been  written  for  effe:t  In  classroom  and  for 
the  sake  of  argument  to  balance  with  other 
books.  But  that  the  other  18  works  that 
I  have  written  do  not  reflect  the  same  state- 
ments but  simply  my  belief  that  we  should 
preserve  and  we  should  cherish  diversity  and 
pluralism  In  this  society. 

So  I  think  I  am  a  flexible  and  realistic 
person,  and  I  have  dealt  on  this  basis  with 
Romanian  ofllclalB. 

Senator  Tsongas.  Let  me  say  Anally  Vbat 
my  Judgment  on  you  and  yours  on  me  Is 
perhaps  important,  but  tbe  flnal  Judgment 
Is  really  what  our  children  tblnk  of  \is.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  when  all  Is  said 
and  done,  what  I  have  done,  would  reflect 
well  on  them,  that  what  I  have  done  would 
not  sort  of  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
have  to  explain  and  modify  and  clarify. 

You  have  an  opportunity  now  In  this  post 
to  make  them  remarkably  proud  of  you.  I 
know  that  you  take  that  very  seriously. 

Mr.  PuNDERBTTRK.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Senator. 

Senator  Tsongas.  Thank  you. 

This  committee  Is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  9:40  a.m.,  tbe  committee 
adjourned,  to  reconvene  upon  tbe  call  of  the 
Chair.] 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
asked  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
but  if  anybody  would  like  to  speak,  I  shall 
yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  aspects  that  are  incontrovertible 
about  the  nomination  of  Dr.  David  Pun- 
derburk.  First,  Dr.  Punderburk  is  a  young 
man  of  impeccable  character.  He  Is  a 
young  man  of  remarkable  ability.  And  he 
is  uniquely  qualified  to  serve  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Romsmia. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  It  is  difficult 
not  to  be  a  little  bit  offended  by  the  im- 
plicit criticism  of  Dr.  Punderburk.  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  President,  what  his  sin  is? 
His  sin  is  that  he  has  dared  to  be  criti- 
cal of  commimism  and  of  those  who,  con- 
sciously or  imconsciously,  have  assisted 
in  rolling  the  tide  of  communism  around 
the  world. 

I  find  it  intriguing  that  various  char- 
acterizations are  made  of  anyone  who 
dares  to  speak  out  against  ccMnmunism. 
Almost  always  they  are  described  as 
being  strident.  Dr.  Punderburk  has  been 
so  characterized  here  today. 

I  do  not  recall  all  that  Dr.  Punderburk 
wrote  in  his  little  book.  I  have  only  the 
recollection  that  he  sought  to  sound  a 
warning  about  professors  oh  our  college 
campuses  who  were  missing  the  boat  in 
terms  of  properly  and  adequately  ex- 
plaining the  perils  of  communism  to 
their  students. 

Dr.  Funderburk's  problon,  perhai>s.  is 


that  he  did  not  mince  words  when  he 
wrote  about  the  menace  of  communism. 
As  always,  that  offended  those  who  ar^ 
not  concerned  about  communism.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  concerned, 
and  I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  that  the  people  of 
my  State  are  concerned. 

We  always  have  this  sort  of  thing.  Let 
someone  dare  to  speak  out  against  com- 
munism, and  there  ccHnes  the  inevitable 
torrent  of  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  too  late  to  re- 
strain the  advancing  tide  of  communism, 
because  too  few  of  our  leaders  were  will- 
ing to  speak  out  in  years  gone  by,  for  fear 
that  they  would  be  called  strident. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  some  years 
ago  there  was  an  issue  involving  provid- 
ing a  public  forum  on  State-owned  cam- 
puses for  Communist  propaganda.  The 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  State  re- 
sented using  their  tax  money  to  provide 
a  free  forum  for  propagandists  whose 
purpose  in  life  was  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy America.  As  a  result,  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law 
forbidding  the  use  of  tax  mcmey  to  pro- 
vide such  forums  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Senators  could 
have  seen  and  heard  the  outcry  by  the 
liberal  brethren  in  the  media  of  our 
State.  The  law  was  eventuaUy  repealed, 
after  it  was  no  longer  needed.  But  the 
people,  through  their  representatives, 
had  made  their  point:  They  did  not  seek 
to  silence  anybody;  they  simply  did  not 
want  to  be  required  to  finance  a  forum 
for  anyone  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  America. 

The  Introducers  of  the  bill  in  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  were  attacked  ve- 
hemently by  the  media.  The  secretary  of 
state  of  North  Carolina,  Thad  Eure, 
made  the  mistake  of  acknowledging  that 
he  had  helped  in  the  drafting  of  the 
law,  and  he  was  roundly  attacked. 

TTiere  were  the  usual  specious  declara- 
tions that  the  first  amendment  was 
somehow  being  trampled  underfoot.  That 
was  totally  false.  Anybody  is  free  to  speak 
in  North  Carolina  if  they  arrange  their 
own  fonim  and  pay  for  It.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  North  Carolina  do 
not  feel  that  they  should  be  taxed  to  pro- 
vide a  free  forum  for  anyone  dedicated 
to  the  destructicm  of  America. 

Dr.  David  Punderburk  did  write  a  book. 
As  I  say,  I  cannot  recite  one  sentence  of 
it  today,  but  I  recall  that  the  thrust  of 
it  was  to  warn  that  not  enough  peo- 
ple luiderstood  the  peril  of  communism. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Is  that  stri- 
dent? It  depends.  It  depends  on  where 
one  stands  in  the  political  spectnim. 

I  say  again  that  no  President  has  nom- 
inated a  citizen  with  higher  character  or 
greater  love  for  his  coimtry  than  David 
Punderburk;  and  for  his  book  to  be  dls- 
sected,after  these  years,  with  the  Impli- 
cation that  he  is  somehow  unfit  or  un- 
qualified to  be  Ambassador  to  Romsmla 
borders  on  being  a  cheap  shot  to  which  I 
must  object. 

Moreover,  the  Government  of  Roma- 
nia Is  anti-Soviet.  The  Government  of 
Romania  is  pleased  with  the  nomina- 
tion ol  Dr.  David  Punderburk  to  be  U.S. 
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Ambassador  to  Romania.  I  predict  that 
he  will  serve  with  distinction  in  this  post. 

What  Dr.  Punderburk  perceived  is 
precisely  what  millicHis  of  other  Ameri- 
cans have  perceived — that  we  have  not 
been  sufficiently  diligent  in  explaining  to 
the  young  people  of  this  country  that 
communism  is  not  just  another  political 
ideology,  but  that  it  is  a  deadly  tyranny 
intent  upon  dominating  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  Alexandr  Solzhenltsyn 
has  repeatedly  made  precisely  the  same 
point  that  Ambassador  Punderburk  made 
in  his  book. 

I  am  proud  that  David  Punderburk  is  a 
North  Carolinian.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  rec- 
ognized Dr.  Funderburk's  imique  and  dis- 
tinct qualifications.  I  suggest  that  the 
American  people  are  fortunate  that  this 
young  man  is  willing  to  serve  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Romania.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  confirm  this  nomina- 
tion overwhelmingly. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

OROCK    rOR    RETTTRN    TO    LEGISLATTVZ    SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  c(»isent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  rollcall  vote  on  Mr. 
Funderburk's  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
extend  time? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  One  minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  debate 
on  this  nomination  be  extended  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  For  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  2  minutes  of 
additional  time  for  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  agreement  how  much  time  do  I  have, 
1  minute  or  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
say  that  the  arguments  I  made  were  very 
simple.  I  simply  quoted  the  book: 

The  Rev.  Billy  Oraham  was  duped  by  com- 
munist ofBclals  In  Hungary  during  his  Sep- 
tember 1977  visit  when  be  naively  said  that 
"people  can  come  to  church  and  worship 
Ood,"  forgetting  to  mention  "at  great  and 
tragic  risk."  Evidently  he  was  pulling 
punches  so  that  he  would  be  invited  to  the 
U.S.Slt.  and  again  be  used  as  a  tool  for  help- 


ing these  covmtrles  appear  rellgloiisly  hu- 
mane at  tbe  Belgrade  Conference — the  sequel 
to  tbe  Helsinki  Conference. 

Tbe  (grant  making!  selection  boards 
should  be  broadened  to  Include  a  wider  dis- 
tribution Ideologically,  geographically  and 
institutionally.  Must  the  board  memberships 
Include  principally  atheists  and  non-Chrls- 
tlans  from  northeastern  Ivy  League  and  large 
state  universities? 

With  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans still  professing  belief  In  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  goodness,  mercy,  kindness  and  Just- 
ice He  stood  for,  many  If  not  a  majority  of 
communist  studies'  professors  are  atheistic, 
agnostic  or  nooibeUeven. 

The  arguments  I  made  are  very  simple. 
I  read  the  book,  and  to  argue  that  the 
book  is  without  fault  is  to  subscribe  to 
the  comments  that  were  made. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  David  B.  Pun- 
derburk, of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Rttdman)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han).  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desir- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  19,  as  follows : 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  305  Ex.]   - 
YEAS — 75 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Hatfield 


Abdnor 

(Hm 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Oletin 

Nimn 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Baker 

Oortcn 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Omasley 

Percy 

Borea 

Hatch 

Presder 

Bo^chwltz 

Hawkins 

Pro-  mire 

Bradley 

Heftln 

Burdlck 

He  nz 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hoiiin^rs 

Sesser 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Simpcon 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Specter 

Cohen 

Jepeeni 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

JohiiTton 

Stennls 

Dan  forth 

Kassebaum 

S. evens 

DeConclnl 

Hasten 

Symms 

Denton 

Laxcat 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Domenld 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattlnffly 

Welcker 

East 

McClure 

Williams 

Exon 

Melcber 

Ford 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 19 

Baucus 

Hart 

MltcheU 

Blden 

Inouye 

Rle?le 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Leahy 

Tsong;as 

Cranston 

Levin 

ZMlnaky 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Cannon 
Hayekawa 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Moynlhan  Rudman 

Randolph 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  that  the  nomination  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1  min- 
ute for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  POLICY  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  economic  policies  has 
a  direct  impact  upon  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans,  but  especially  older  Amer- 
icans. 

The  financial  stability  of  many  pro- 
grams, such  as  social  security  and  medi- 
care, depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the 
state  of  our  economy. 

Social  security's  short-term  financing 
problems  have  been  caused  mainly  by 
adverse  economic  conditions  in  recent 
years. 

High  unemployment  has  siphoned  off 
funds  for  the  program,  while  rampant 
InflatiMi  has  driven  up  costs.  For  each 
one  percent  rise  in  the  imemployment 
rate,  social  security's  revenue  declines  by 
about  $3  billion.  For  each  1  percent  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  social  security's  out- 
lays jump  by  about  $1.5  billicm. 

Inflation  is  also  playing  havoc  with  the 
lives  of  the  elderly.  As  prices  go  up,  their 
purchasing  power  goes  down. 

Many  older  Americans  are  discovering 
that  a  seemingly  comfortable  income  a 
few  years  ago  just  does  not  stretch  very 
far  today. 

Social  security  and  other  Federal  to- 
come  maintenance  programs  provide 
cost-of-living  protection  for  the  aged, 
but  much  of  the  elderly 's  other  income  is 
essentially  fixed. 

Quite  clearly,  a  healthy  economy  Is 
vital  for  older  Americans  and  for  the 
programs  that  are  so  important  for  their 
daily  lives. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation and  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons— the  Nation's  largest 
organizations  representing  senior  clti- 
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tens — recognize  the  importance  of  eco- 
nomic policies  for  older  persons. 

Recently,  the  associations'  legislative 
council  developed  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive policies  for  older  Americans.  Sound, 
anti-inflationary  economic  policy  headed 
the  agenda  for  the  associations'  13  mil- 
lion members. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  represent  a  thoughtful  expres- 
sion based  on  considerable  deliberation 
and  research,  and  deserve  review.  For 
these  reasons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  NRTA-AARP  legislative  coun- 
cil's economic  policy  recommendations  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1981  Federal  and  Stats  Lkcislative  Polict 

thx  uncebtauf  pxostects  fob  rkcovebt  ivok 

the  rzczssion 

February  Is  generally  regarded  as  the 
month  In  which  the  1980  recession  began. 
Four  months  earlier  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem had  announced  a  new  monetary  policy, 
the  objective  of  which  was  to  restrain  the 
expansion  of  the  money  supply.  This  change 
In  monetary  policy  represented  a  complete 
departure  from  the  policy  practiced  for  dec- 
ades that  aimed  at  a  "smoothing  out"  of 
Interest  rates.  The  objective  was  to  keep  In- 
terest rates  at  target  (generally  low  to  mod- 
erate) levels  by  expeindlng  or  contracting  the 
money  supply  as  needed.  The  old  policy, 
however.  facUltated  and  aggravated  the  ris- 
ing Inflation  rate.  The  objective  of  the  new 
antl-lnflatlon  monetary  policy  has  been  to 
control  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  and  bring  the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  line  with  the  rate  of  Increase  In 
"peal"  Gross  National  Product  (ONP).  Under 
this  new  policy.  Interest  rates  fluctuate  with 
the  demand  for  funds. 

Once  the  new  policy  was  Initiated  In  Oc- 
tober. 1979.  the  growth  of  the  money  stock 
slowed  substantially  in  the  last  months  of 
that  year  and  dropped  sharply  In  the  early 
months  of  1980.  Market  Interest  rates  rose 
rapidly  imtll  April.  1980.  when  the  financial 
"crunch"  ended. 

The  change  In  monetary  policy  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  onset  of  the  1980  re- 
cession. But  the  credit  controls  Imposed  in 
March.  1380.  also  played  a  part.  Business  ac- 
tivity dropped  precipitously  between  the  first 
quarter  and  the  second  quarter  of  1980.  ONP 
declined  by  9.6%.  In  retrospect,  the  credit 
controls  only  served  to  deepen  the  recession 
unnecessarily,  since  they  were  not  needed  to 
"cool  off"  the  economy.  The  Interest  rate 
structure  In  March  and  April  was  chUllng 
enough;  the  prime  rate  on  business  loans 
reached  20  percent.  However,  the  annualized 
Inflation  rate  for  the  first  quarter  waa  up  to 
18  percent.  Such  an  extraordinary  level  of  in- 
flation led  to  an  "over-klU"  of  monetary  and 
credit  restraint.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  were  no  other  reasonably  effective 
tools  available  to  the  Administration  to  curb 
the  rlatng  Inflation. 

The  housing  sector  of  the  economy  suf- 
fered most  severely  from  the  recession,  being 
particularly  affected  by  the  sharp  rise  in 
mortgage  costs  and  the  reduced  availability 
of  mortgage  credit.  Housing  starts  fell  from 
an  annual  rate  of  about  1.5  million  units  at 
the  end  of  1979  to  0.9  million  units  In  May 
and  June  of  1980.  Domestic  auto  sales  fell 
from  a  rate  of  7.6  million  units  in  1979  to  an 
annualized  rate  of  5.2  million  units  in  May 
and  June  1980.  Auto  sales  were  not  only  af- 
fT'ed  bv  the  recession,  but  also  bv  the  high 
costs  of  credit.  Aggravating  matters,  of 
course,  was  the  lack  of  auto  models  whlrh 
offered  fuel  economy  to  the  public.  (The  re- 


tail price  of  gasoline  had  risen  from  about 
70  cents  a  gallon  at  the  end  of  1978  to  tl  .32  a 
gallon  by  April.  1980.)  Unemployment  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  1980,  the  depths  of 
the  recession,  reached  7.8%. 

But  the  housing  and  auto  Industries  were 
not  the  recession's  only  casualties.  The  ex- 
peotatlon  of  achieving  a  balanced  federal 
budget  In  flscaJ  year  (FY)  1981  was  a  vic- 
tim. E^ren  the  flnancial  poeltlon  of  the  social 
security  system  was  significantly  weakened 
by  the  decline  in  employment  In  the  second 
quartr  and  the  very  large  (14.3  percent)  in- 
flation-Induced beneflt  Increase  which  took 
effect  In  July. 

Although  the  decline  Into  recession  had 
been  precipitous,  there  were  signs  of  recovery 
during  the  third  quarter,  which  gave  the 
1980  recession  the  appearance  of  being  one 
of  the  shortest  on  record.  By  August,  unem- 
ployment had  dropped  to  7  6  percent.  Retail 
sales  were  rising,  factory  orders  were  up  and 
housing  starts  Increased.  But  although  s<»ne 
voices  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  pre- 
dicted that  the  recovery  was  under  way, 
others  were  forecasting  either  months  of 
"stagflation"  or  even  another  dip  into  re- 
cession Ijefore  the  recovery  would  really  be 
in  motion. 

By  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980.  there  was 
Increasing  evidence  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  following  a  policy  of  "leaning  against  the 
[inflation!  wind."  Interest  ratee  which  had 
dropped  during  the  months  of  April  through 
July  began  to  climb  again  as  the  incipient 
recovery  brought  increased  demand  for  funds. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  growing  reali- 
zation the  Inflation  rate  would  not  be  mean- 
ingfully reduced  by  the  recession.  Lenders 
began  to  raise  the  "inflation  premium"  being 
built  into  Interest  rates.  By  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  prime  rate  was  over  21  percent. 

The  mini-recovery  which  began  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1980  and  which  was  led  by 
a  revival  of  consumer  spending  was  a  tender 
flower.  The  recurrence  of  exceptionally  high 
Interest  rates  could  only  dampen  housing 
starts  and  auto  sales — the  two  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  had  suffered  the  most  during 
the  steep  slide  In  the  second  quarter  of  1980. 
At  best,  the  outlook  In  December  1980  was 
for  a  weak  continuation  of  the  recovery  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  1961.  The  recovery, 
if  sustained,  would  likely  be  sluggish  and 
uncertain  as  rising  energy  and  food  costs, 
rising  taxes  and  Inflation  In  general,  con- 
tinue to  limit  the  growth  of  personal  Income. 
Any  stimulation  of  the  economy  through  tax 
cuts  and  Increased  defence  spending  remains 
months  away. 

Although  the  country  was  still  In  a  state 
of  depressed  business  activity  at  the  end  of 
1980  and  the  recession  could  not  truly  be 
considered  at  an  end,  there  are  two  conclu- 
sions that  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the 
1980  experience.  First,  despite  a  mild  to  mod- 
erate recession.  Inflation  still  continues  at 
high  rates.  Second,  excessive  reliance  on  re- 
strictive monetary  policy  to  combat  inflation 
prompts  sharp  declines  In  the  country's  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  and  chokes  off  the 
investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment 
that  Is  needed  to  Improve  productivity. 

THE    NZED    TO    REVrTALIZE    THE    ECONOMY 

The  1960  recession  has  taken  place  at  a 
time  when  the  country  may  t>e  poln«  through 
an  economic  crisis.  There  has  been  a  public 
awareness  for  several  years  that  the  \JS. 
economy  has  been  ailing.  How  serious  the 
economic  situation  Is  has  been  much  de- 
bated, tnit  some  ominous  trends  and  facts 
cannot  be  Ignored.  The  factors  contributing 
significantly  to  inflation  have  become  so 
deeply  entrenched  In  the  economy  that 
"double-dlg^lt"  inflation  has  come  to  iJe  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  regular  order  of  events. 
Also,  because  of  the  nation's  failure  to  deal 
pro»nptly  with  the  "energy  crisis"  (see  EN- 
ERGY POL'CY  for  further  discussion),  the 
country  continues  to  pay  a  huge  $90  bllUon 
Indemnity  that  weakens  the  dollar. 


The  nation's  manufacturers  have  been  los- 
ing out  In  the  global  struggle  for  competitive 
advantage.  Imported  manufactured  Items 
have  made  strong  Inroads  even  in  U.S.  do- 
mestic markets.  By  1979,  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try, for  example,  had  lost  16.9  percent  of  the 
domestic  market  to  imports. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason  why 
the  U.S.  has  been  losini^  its  competitive  edge 
over  Its  Industrial  nelght>ors  Is  because  the 
nation,  with  a  matured  economy,  has  been 
satlsfled  to  work  along  with  aging  plants  and 
outdated  processes.  In  a  basic  Industry  such 
as  steel,  for  example,  the  U.S.  uses  continuous 
slab-casting  to  make  only  16  percent  of  its 
steel,  whereas  Japan  uses  it  for  50  percent  of 
Its  steel  and  West  Germany  for  38  percent  of 
Its  products. 

Related  to  the  decline  in  new  Investment 
Is  the  low  rates  of  household  saving  in  the 
United  States.  Post-war,  personal  savings  as 
a  percent  of  disposable  income  have  avera<;ed 
only  around  5  percent  to  7  percent.  Although 
the  ONP  rose  during  this  period,  too  much  of 
the  gain  went  into  consumption  rather  than 
savings.  Consumer  spending  has  been  con- 
tinually spurred  in  an  attempt  to  create  full 
employment.  In  comparison  to  the  U.S., 
household  savings  In  West  Germany  approxi- 
mated 14  percent  during  the  1970's  while  in 
Japan  It  varied  between  18  and  22  percent. 
Nobel-prlze  winnlnij  economist  Lawrence  R. 
Klein  has  said:  "We  have  lived  high  on  the 
hog  and  failed  to  modernize  our  plant  and 
equipment.  We  must  go  from  being  a  high- 
consumption  economy  to  being  a  hlgh-sav- 
ini^s  economy  If  we  are  to  relndustrlallze  and 
improve  our  standard  of  living." 

Another  aspect  of  the  nation's  weakness  In 
Industry  Is  the  diminished  thrust  given  to  It 
from  innovation.  Industrial  research  and  de- 
velopment (R&D)  spending  has  been  declin- 
ing as  a  percent  of  real  ONP,  dropping  from 
2.10  percent  of  GNP  In  1964  to  1.60  percent  In 
1979.  According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  growth  In  technical  manpower 
has  also  been  slowing  and  Is  now  down  to  an 
annual  rate  of  only  2.2  percent — about  half 
the  growth  rate  of  the  1950's  and  1960*8. 

Declining  productivity  has  been  blamed  as 
the  source  of  low  real  rates  of  growth  in  the 
economy.  The  flgures  usually  quoted  are  out- 
put per  hour  of  work.  For  manufacturing 
employment,  productivity  grew  at  a  com- 
pounded rate  of  2.9  percent  between  1967 
and  1973.  but  declined  to  1.6  percent  a  year 
from  1973  to  1979.  While  this  decline  Is  a 
matter  for  much  concern,  there  has  been  a 
sizable  shift  In  employment  away  from  man- 
ufacturing and  toward  service  Industries  and 
other  trades.  Whereas  in  1929.  manufacturing 
constituted  34  percent  of  nonagrlcultural  em- 
ployment, In  1979  It  had  declined  to  23  per- 
cent. Tt  Is  generally  agreed  that  productivity 
changes  In  the  service  Industries  are  dllBcult 
to  measure  and  that  In  many  service  areas 
any  productivity  gains  are  doubtful. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  productivity  has 
suffered  as  a  result  of  excessive  and  often 
conflicting  government  rei:;uiation  which  has 
s?rved  to  raise  costs  and  Impede  business  ini- 
tiative. But  Ironically,  business  has  often 
opposed  attempts  to  remove  regulation,  nota- 
bly In  t*ie  various  transportation  flelds  where 
protected  situations  have  been  preferred  to 
open  competition. 

Another  ftu:tor  that  must  be  considered  is 
the  relatively  anemic  effort  the  government 
makes  to  promote  export  sales.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  U.S.  lacks  export  financing  facilities 
which  are  competitive  relative  to  those  of 
other  exporting  countries. 

It  Is  Important  for  the  elderly  that  all 
these  economic  trends  be  reversed  and  that 
the  nation's  economy  be  revitalized.  High 
ratei  of  Inlatlon  anri  low  or  no  irrowth 
In  productivity  and  in  ONP  have  resulted  in 
stationary  or  declining  living  standards  and 
their  counterpart  In  the  public  sector — the 
budget  squeeze.  What  had  previously  been 
tbe  relatively  easy  task  of  distributing  shares 
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of  an  tncresaing  pie  of  economic  resources 

has  became  the  mankless  and  often  acri- 
monious task  of  deciding  whose  piece  of 
pie  should  be  smaller. 

As  applied  to  the  elderly,  as  well  as  other 
disadvantaged  groups,  the  budget  squeeze 
has  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  expand 
legislatively  federal  cash  or  In-klnd  benefits. 
The  mors  Immediate  problem.  In  fact.  Is 
to  prevent  those  benefits.  In  real.  Inflation- 
adjusted  dollars,  from  being  reduced. 
inflation:  its  causes  and  conseqitencxs 
The  United  States  has  now  moved  Into 
an  era  of  double-digit  inflation.  As  measured 
by  the  Consumer  t-rlce  Index  (CPI),  prices 
moved  up  13.3  percent  In  1979  and  rose  by 
over  12  percent  in  1980.  Rapidly  rising  food 
and  crude  oil  prices  will  probably  sustain 
price  Inflation  at  double-digit  levels  in  1981, 
particularly  In  the  absence  of  strong  antl- 
lnflatlon  measures.  What  Is  even  more  dis- 
turbing, however.  Is  that  the  "core"  or 
underlying  rate  of  Inflation — s  measure  of 
Inflation  used  to  approximate  the  "wage- 
prlcs"  (or  "price-wage")  spiral — tiss  been 
ratcheted  up  to  around  9  percent  to  10 
percent. 

These  price  rises  In  the  aggregate  are  the 
result  of  3  variety  of  causes,  each  operating 
with  different  force  at  different  times.  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits  year  after  year  ignited 
the  Inflation  trend  and  help  sustain  It.  The 
OPEC  cartel  since  1974  has  fueled  the  trend 
by  raising  the  price  of  crude  oU  some  18 
times  over.  Also,  government  at  all  levels 
has  been  busy  legislating  cost  increases  while 
in  the  private  sector  "administered"  pricing 
practices  have  made  their  contribution  to 
Infiatlon  Even  money  supply  growth  became 
an  inflationary  force  when  it  was  excessively 
expanded  during  the  1970's. 

Once  inflation  starts,  the  public  seeks  to 
protect  Itself  from  the  devalued  currency 
and  from  price  rises.  The  working  public  asks 
for  wage  Increases  to  cover  past  and  future 
losses  In  real  Income.  Since  employers  can 
pass  on  these  wage  Increases  by  raising 
prices,  the  wage/price  spiral  starts.  It  Is  a 
secondary  inflation  phenomenon,  but  It  Is 
now  an  Important  means  by  which  Infiatlon 
Is  perpetuated. 

A  study  mode  in  1980  by  Data  Resources. 
Inc..  established  that  the  largest  component 
of  modern  inflation  is  the  wage/price  spiral. 
If  Inflation  Is  running  between  12  and  13 
percent  a  year,  the  wage/price  spiral  Is  prob- 
ably contributing  8  to  10  percent  of  the 
annual  increase  In  prices.  The  unhappy  part 
of  the  wage/price  spiral  U  that  the  average 
person  makes  no  more  economic  gains  with 
wages  and  prices  chasing  each  other  at  an 
8  to  10  percent  level  than  he  would  if  they 
were  chasing  each  other  at  a  3  to  4  percent 
level. 

In  recent  decades,  there  are  no  examples  of 
the  wage/price  spiral  withering  away.  Even 
the  recent  recession  had  practically  no  effect 
on  the  core  Inflation  rate.  This  provides  a 
strong  rationale  for  the  need  to  use  strong 
"Incomes  pollcles"-pollcles  designed  to  get 
business  and  labor  (with  the  government 
acting  as  arbitrator)  to  sit  dovra  together 
and  establish  lower  rates  for  wage  and  price 
increases. 

The  economic  concept  which  assumes  that 
the  wage/price  spiral  can  wither  away  auto- 
matically under  certain  circumstances  has 
been  called  "gradualism."  It  assumes  that  If 
the  public  sees  that  the  government  Is  gradu- 
ally moving  toward  prudent  and  restrained 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  then  the  public 
win  lower  their  exnectatlons  of  future  Infla- 
tion levels,  reduce  their  demands  for  wafte  In- 
creases, and  start  to  lncrea.se  their  savings 
The  problem  Is  that  the  gradualism  concept 
has  not  worked  over  the  past  fifteen  years, 
perhaos  because  the  public  has  lost  con- 
naence  In  the  government's  wlllinoTiess  and 
ability  to  adopt  strong  anti-Inflation  policies 
and  adhere  to  them  year  after  year. 


It  is  our  beUef  that  inflation  has  become  so 
entrenched  in  the  United  States  that  oniy 
:>hocit."  treatu.eni  In  the  form  of  a  strong 
Incomes  policy  will  be  able  to  break  the 
wage,  price  spiral.  But  e.en  that  wlil  be  In- 
aue^uaie  unless  monetary  restra.n  is  con- 
tinued and  the  public  sees  positive  steps 
being  taken  In  the  direction  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. Ihe  restrictive  monetary  polices  cur- 
rently being  pursued  will  not  be  enough 
standing  alone;  Indeed,  tight  monetary  policy 
will  produce  further  recession  and  high  levels 
of  unemployment.  Since  It  is  clear  that  the 
high  and  persistent  Inflation  is  the  product 
of  multiple  causes,  those  causes  must  be  met 
by  an  antl-lnflatlon  program  that  Includes 
multiple  solutions. 

A  comprehensive,  multi-faceted  antl-ln- 
flatlon program  Is  urgently  needed.  The  con- 
tinuing double-digit  Inflation  Is  rapidly  de- 
frauding those  who  do  not  have  the  "mar- 
ket power"  to  protect  themselves  against  It — 
a  category  which  includes  the  elderly.  It  Is 
doing  this  by  transferring  Income  and  wealth 
from  those  who  are  unable  or  less  able  to 
protect  themselves,  to  groups  and  Individuals 
who  are  well  enough  organized  to  have  mar- 
ket power.  For  example,  businesses  are  often 
a'}le  to  set  prices  regardless  of  market  con- 
ditions. Some  groups  of  workers  are  able  to 
obtain  wage  increases  equaling  or  surpassing 
inflation  rates  with  no  off-setting  produc- 
tivity gains.  As  these  effects  become  apparent 
to  the  affected  groups,  social  tensions  are 
created  or  exacerbated. 

Inflation  is  also  discouraging  savings,  be- 
cause savings  are  not  protected  from  Infla- 
tion losses,  and  Is  encouraging  the  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  because  debtors  can  expect  to 
repay  loans  In  rapidly  depreciating  dollars. 
The  reduced  supply  of  savings  tends  to  re- 
duce Investment,  on  which  future  gains  In 
productivity  and  living  standards  are  largely 
dependent. 

Inflation  is  also  making  business  manage- 
ment difficult  becau?;e  It  is  distorting  year-to- 
year  comparisons  of  Income  and  expenses. 
The  businessman  who  faces  uncertain  future 
rates  of  inflation  does  not  know  how  much  to 
set  aside  out  of  current  Income  for  future  ex- 
penditures, such  as  the  cost  of  replacing  de- 
preciating plant  and  equipment. 

In  the  equity  and  debt  flnancial  markets, 
inflation  Is  having  a  highly  disruptive  effect. 
Equity  markets  are  disrupted  both  because 
real  proflts  tend  to  be  lowered  and  because  It 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  forecast 
profit  trends.  High  and  irregular  rates  of 
Inflation  tend  to  wreck  the  debt  flnancial 
markets  because  lenders  and  borrowers  have 
no  way  of  forecasting  Interest  rates  for  Inter- 
mediate and  long  term  loans.  Available  cap- 
ital tends  to  move  Into  short  term  loans. 
thus  denying  funds  for  long  term  invest- 
ment needs  of  heavy  Industry. 

The  disruption  of  financial  markets  may 
not  be  particularly  harmful  to  large  busi- 
nesses which  can  finance  expansion  out  of 
retained  earnings  and  other  internal  cash 
fiows.  But  In  the  ca.se  of  small  business — 
small  business  that  the  economy  needs  to 
maintain  a  healthy  degree  of  innovation  and 
price  competition — the  disruption  In  the  fi- 
nancial markets  Is  very  harmful. 

Inflation  Is  also  distorting  the  workings  of 
the  tax  system.  When  the  structure  of  In- 
come taxes  Is  professlve,  as  It  Is  In  the  U.S., 
the  phenomenon  of  "bracv-et  creep"  auto- 
matically causes  a  rising  percentage  of  tax- 
able Income  to  he  collected  In  tares  without 
the  consent  of  the  taxpaying  public. 

Finally,  for  the  elderly,  inflation  Is  causing 
a  deterioration  in  their  living  standards.  Al- 
tho\)gh  the  elderly  are  not  the  only  victims 
of  inflation,  they  are,  as  a  group,  more 
severely  affected  than  virtually  all  other 
groups  In  the  population  (see  Income  Policy 
for  further  discussion). 

short  tbsm  policy  options 
Something  effective  must  be  done  to  con- 
trol an  Inflation  rate  that  Is  now  around  one 


percent  per  month  and  is  one  of  the  highest 
among  the  induotrlallzed  nations  In  the 
world.  While  there  are  no  overn.ght  solu- 
tions to  the  problem,  a  package  of  remedies 
must  be  purouea  that  wUl  be  euective  in  re- 
ducing Inflation  to  a  more  tolerable  3  to  S 
percent  range  in  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time — perhaps  2  to  3  years.  Ultimately,  the 
annual  rate  must  be  reduced  to  1  to  2 
percent. 

.ll  must,  be  recognized  that  there  are  no 
solutlo..s  that  do  not  entail  some  pain,  dis- 
advan,.age  anu,  or  cosls  lor  specific  groups. 
However,  the  cost  lo  society  and  the  nation 
of  allowing  Infiatlon  to  take  Its  uncon- 
trolled course  is  far  larger,  inflation  Is  sap- 
ping the  economic  strength  of  the  country. 
Unless  brought  ui.der  control.  It  may  do 
much  more  irreparable  damage. 

Most  economic  policymakers  agree  that 
the  inflation  rate  could  be  brought  down 
rapidly  If  the  nation  were  wlhlng  to  :>uffer 
a  sharp,  deep  and  sustained  drop  In  output 
and  associated  unemplo>-ment  rates  In  the 
range  of  ^0  to  25  perceni.  However,  the  costs 
to  the  nation  in  terms  of  lost  output  and 
i-nemployme.it  would  be  so  staggering  that 
such  policy  should  not  be  pursued.  The  cure 
wo.  Ill  .iKeiy  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

Ruling  out  a  depression-Induced  deflation 
as  a  cure,  we  are  left  with  a  variety  of  policy 
options,  none  of  which  can  do  the  job  by 
Itself  but  all  of  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
should  be  able  to  reduce  Inflation  to  toler- 
able levels.  These  policies  would  be  aimed  at 
the  various  factors  contributing  to  the  cur- 
rent inflation. 

A.  fiscal  policy 
The  federal  budget  must  be  brought  Into 
balance  and  that  balance  must  thereafter 
be  maintained  over  the  business  cycle  (but 
not  necessarily  In  each  year).  While  the  As- 
sociations recognize  that  the  effect  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  will  be  to  reduce  the  In- 
flation ra»e  onlv  sllghtlv  comnared  to  what 
It  otherwise  would  be,  nevertheless,  bal- 
ancin  ;  ihe  budget  must  be  one  component 
of  an  effective  antl-lnflatlon  program.  Al- 
though a  recession  and  continued  high  rates 
of  inflation  will  make  a  balanced  budget 
more  difficult  to  achieve  a  sustained  effort 
ought  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  objective  In 
2  to  3  years,  assuming  no  mator  economic 
or  national  secitritv  calamities  intervene. 

Given  the  world  situation  and  public  sen- 
timent. It  Is  probable  that  spending  for  de- 
fense and  national  security  will  be  substan- 
tially Increased  (In  real  terms>  in  the  near 
future.  To  the  extent  possible,  anv  s"ch  In- 
creased soendim  should  come  from  t.ie  sav- 
ings that  can  te  achieved  throueh  the  more 
efficient  and  cost-effective  administration 
and  operation  of  government  and  povem- 
ment  pro  •'rams  Including  c'efense  programs. 
A  constitutional  amendment  to  force  a 
balanced  budget  would  be  Inappropriate 
since  It  wouM  put  government  economic 
policy  in  a  stralghtjacket  and  foreclose  the 
use  of  discretionary  and  atitoma'lp  fiscal 
ni<>3»uTes  Ir  times  of  economic  difficulty. 
Howe-er.  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
erpss  should  at  least  imtiose  upon  themselves 
thro'irh  the  budget-making  proce«.  .\  set  of 
priority  settinT  guidelines,  the  ob1ect|"e  of 
whir-h  should  be  a  balancing  of  the  budget 
within  2  to  3  years. 

B.     MONETARY     POLICY 

When  conslder'ne  mone'nry  oollcy.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  nn  Important  method  of 
dealing  with  Inflation  Is  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
e^Tjanslon  In  the  supnly  of  money  and  credit. 
For  the  most  part,  the  rate  of  etpanslon  In 
the  1970's  was  erres.slve.  Tbe.se  excessive 
prowt>i  rates  shou'd  be  (»radua"y  reduced 
over  the  next  2  to  4  years  until  the  rate  of 
expansion  Is  consistent  with  the  rate  of  the 
expr.ns'on  In  real  GNP. 

It  sho-'ld  be  reconl'el  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Svstem.  lndeT>endent  as  It  Is  (and 
ought  to  be).  Is  from  tlme-to-tlme  s"b'ected 
to  strong  political  pressures.  To  ameliorate 
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thla  situation,  the  Congress  should  Impose  on 
the  System  guidelines  designed  to  limit  ef- 
fectively the  rate  of  growth  In  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit.  The  Federal  Reserves 
money  and  credit  by  focusing  on  the  growth 
rate  rather  than  by  focusing  on  interest  rate 
manipulation  should  be  endorsed  by  such 
guidelines.  However,  the  Federal  Reserve,  to 
achieve  more  stable  rates  of  growth  than  It 
did  In  1980.  when  it  undershot  Its  targets  In 
the  second  quarter  and  overshot  them  In  the 
third,  needs  to  develop  more  precise  and 
effective  techniques  of  achieving  those  tar- 
geU. 

C.  8TANDBT  CONTXOLS 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  and  resolutely 
with  the  wage/price  spiral  and  Inflationary 
expectations,  the  President  should  be  given 
stand-by  authority  to  Impose  price  and/or 
wage  controls  In  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  are  leading  the  InlUtlon  parade.  The 
health  care  Industry  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  Just  such  a  sector;  the  rate  of  escala- 
tion In  health  care  costs  has  been  clearly  out 
of  control  for  some  time.  (See  Health  Policy 
for  further  discussion. ) 

The  hard  core  Inflation  rate,  estimated  to 
be  running  at  about  9  to  10  percent  now. 
needs  to  be  brought  down  by  methods  which 
effectively  dampen  the  public  expectations  of 
still  more  inflation.  Stand-by  authority  for 
the  Implementation  of  controls  on  a  selective 
basis  win  Immedately  alert  the  public  to  the 
fact  that  the  government  Is  serious  about 
reducing  Inflation  to  tolerable  levels  within 
two  to  three  years.  The  more  forcefully  It  Is 
Indicated  to  the  varlotjs  groups  that  they 
must  cooperate  In  the  common  effort,  the 
less  likely  It  is  that  the  stand-by  authority 
will  have  to  be  exercised  In  more  than  Just  a 
few  cases. 

D.  mBGTnJtTOKT/DBSECtn^TOST/ANTmUST 

AcnoNa 
In  many  economic  sectors,  price  competi- 
tion Is  either  non-existent  or  too  weak  to 
act  as  an  effective  restraint  on  the  rate  of 
Increase  in  prices  or  as  an  effective  stimu- 
lant to  efficiency.  In  those  sectors  where  reg- 
ulatory action  would  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
mote price  competition — as,  for  example, 
the  Implementation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  Funeral  Rule — such  action 
should  be  taken  and  supported.  Where  gov- 
ernment regulation  Is  or  has  become  anti- 
competitive or  Is  simply  cost-enhancing 
without  yielding  compensating  public  bene-' 
fits,  such  regulation  should  be  reformed  or 
eliminated  (I.e..  the  sector  should  be  de- 
regulated) whichever  is  more  appropriately 
promotive  of  price  competition.  Certainly, 
the  government  should  refrain  from  erect- 
ing new  regulatory  barriers  that  discourage 
or  lessen  competition.  Finally,  In  those  sec- 
tors where  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  would  promote  price  competi- 
tion, such  actions  should  be  taken.  The  Con- 
gress should  support  and  oversee  such  ac- 
tion and  assure  Its  effectiveness  by  enictlng 
any  necessary  amendment  to  the  p.ntltrust 
statutes. 

r.  RESTRAINT  OF  GOVERNMENT  PRICE  PtTSH. 
COST  PUSH  AND  TAX  PUSH  ACTIONS  OF  ALL 
KINDS 

A  slgnlflcant  portion  of  the  current  Infla- 
tion spiral  can  be  attributed  to  government 
action  at  all  levels  that  promote  or  approve 
price,  cost  and  tax  Increases  of  many  kinds. 
In  1980.  for  example,  the  federal  govern- 
ment took  action  to  raise  "trigger  prices" 
on  steel  Imports,  thus  prompting  price  In- 
creases for  domestic  steel  products.  Such 
action  should  be  held  to  the  bare  minimum. 
As  part  of  that  effort,  the  Congressional 
budget  process  should  be  strengthened  so 
that  the  Congress  becomes  far  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  Inflationary  Impacts  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Inflationary  effects  of  legislation 


deemed    essential     must     be    kept     to     a 
minimum. 

F.    RESTRAINT    OF    RISING    RECULATOmT-IMOUCCD 
HOUSING    COSTS 

Inflation  In  the  housing  area  is  second 
only  to  Inflation  In  the  energy  area  within 
the  category  of  special  Items  that  helped 
send  the  Inflation  rate  for  1979  and  1980 
Into  double  digits.  The  present  high  coat  of 
mortgage  money  Is  an  impwrtant  factor  con- 
tributing to  higher  housing  costs.  The  ans- 
wer to  this  problem,  however.  Is  not  to  have 
the  government  subsidize  lower  mortgage 
Interest  rates  at  the  expense  of  small  savers 
through  government  regulation  and  at  the 
expense  of  everyone  through  the  further  In- 
flation that  the  excessive  expansion  of  the 
supply  money  and  credit  enUlls.  Mortgage 
interest  rales  will  only  move  downward  as 
the  rate  of  Inflation  Is  brought  under 
control. 

G.  CONSERVATION  OF  ENZRGT 

The  nations  dependence  on  Imported 
crude  oil  for  nearly  60  percent  of  Its  needs 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  Inflation  rate 
Since  1973  the  OPEC  cartel  has  pushed  up 
the  price  of  crude  oil  18  times  over.  The  OPEC 
price  for  crude  oil  has  tended  to  become  the 
world  price  for  crude  oil  and  substitute  fuels. 
except  where  fuel  prices  are  subject  to  price 
controls.  In  recent  years,  higher  crude  oil 
prices  may  have  contrlbtued  between  2  and 
4  percent  to  the  annutd  Inflation  rate. 

After  having  examined  the  short  term 
options  available  to  reduce  the  Inflationary 
pressures  generated  by  domestic  and  Inter- 
national developments  with  respect  to  energy 
(see  Energy  Policy  for  further  discus- 
sion) ,  It  Is  clear  that  the  most  viable  one  is 
conservation  to  constrict  aggregate  energy 
demand.  While  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
Induce  such  conservation,  as,  for  exaimple. 
through  educational  programs,  tax  breaks, 
the  expansion  of  weatherlzatlon  programs, 
a  shift  away  from  declining  block  utUlty 
rate  setting  to  Inrllnlng  bloc^  utility  rate 
price  for  crude  oil  has  tended  to  become  the 
setting  with  lifeline  provision,  and  the 
expansion  of  mass  transit,  some  form  of 
mtlonlng  is  needed  for  petroleum  products. 
It  has  become  apparent  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  that  rationing  through  the 
price  mechanism  is  the  method  most  reaS- 
Uy  acceptable  to  the  American  public  for 
achieving  conservation  and  has  apparently 
succeeded  In  reducing  consumption.  But 
to  the  extent  that  further  rationing  by  price 
Is  employed,  with  the  price  increases  affected 
through  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  t^'- 
revenue  from  such  taxes  should  be  chan* 
nelled  back  to  the  public  m  general  and  the 
needy  In  particular. 

LONG  TERM  POLICT  OPTIONS 

Many  of  the  recommended  short  term 
antl-lnflatlon  remedies  would  also  have  con- 
tinuing application  in  the  long  term  as.  for 
example,  maintaining  a  balanced  federal 
budget  over  the  business  cycle  and  restrict- 
ing the  rate  of  growth  in  the  nation's  sup- 
ply of  money  and  credit  to  the  rate  of  growth 
in  real  ONP.  However,  the  longer  range  goals 
of  a  continuing  and  effective  antl-lnflatlon 
policy  must  involve  the  promotion  of  slg- 
nlflcant increases  in  the  rate  of  savings  and 
Investment  in  the  economy  for  the  purpose  cf 
fostering  Increased  gains  In  worker  pro- 
ductivity. Success  with  respect  to  these  ob- 
jectives will  help  reduce  inflation  pressures 
and  help  hold  the  Inflation  rate  down  at 
tolerable  levels. 

Changes  in  the  Income  si^pport  structure 
designed  to  encourage  and  rfeward  increased 
work  effort  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  and 
changes  In  the  tax  law  to  encourage  savings 
and  Investment  would  also  be  most  helpful. 
(See  Income  Policy  and  Tax  Policy  for 
further  discussion.)  Indeed,  with  respect  to 
the  last  point,  it  Is  particularly  urgent  that 


industry  receive  relief  from  depreciation  reg- 
ulations m  the  tax  codes  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. But,  although  tax  cuts  favoring  busi- 
ness are  needed  In  the  aggregate,  they  should 
not  be  so  large  that  they  promote  inflation. 
Research  and  development  should  be  en- 
couraged through  government  grants  and 
through  the  tax  laws.  Small  business  should 
also  be  encouraged  through  the  tax  laws  and 
through  the  restoration  of  vigor  and  stabil- 
ity to  the  flnanclal  markets.  The  success  of 
the  efforts  undertaken  to  promote  the  com- 
petitive market  system  should  also  yield 
beneflts,  since  that  is  the  beet  system  for 
encouraging  productivity  while  malnUlnlng 
effective  restraint  on  price  Increases.  To  help 
export  sales,  the  government  should  remove 
roadblocks  and  adopt  an  aggressive  strategy 
for  promoting  U.S.  manufacturers  In  world 
markets.  Recognizing  that  knowledge  and 
technical  skill  are  key  Ingredients  for  suc- 
cess In  fostering  optimum  growth  In  a  mod- 
ern economy,  the  government  should  pro- 
mote Increases  In  education  standards  In 
general  and  increases  In  the  numbers  of 
sclentlflc  and  technical  workers  in  particu- 
lar. Finally,  the  success  of  short  and  long 
term  efforts  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
domestic  energy  supplies  will  yield  slgnlflcant 
beneflts  In  terms  of  reducing  Inflation  and 
revitalizing  the  general  economy. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  business  before  the  Senate. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPETI- 
TION AND  DEREGULATION  ACT  OP 
1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
monient.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  898.  Calendar  Order  No.  235, 
the  Telecommunications  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  calendar  order  235,  S.  898. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  wants  to 
go  into  it,  I  would  be  delighted  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  why  the  delay  is 
being  asked  by  this  particular  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  have  said  this 
before  I  yielded  the  floor,  but  the  matter 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  is  my 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  this  item.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  pursue  this  motion  and  to  do 
so,  if  necessary,  for  a  fair  amount  of  time 
this  afternoon.  I  do  not  expect  that  I 
will  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  late.  It  had 
been  my  hope  that  we  could  get  to  this 
bill,  perhaps  have  opening  statements, 
and  then  go  out  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour,  at  4  or  5  o'clock,  or  thereabouts. 
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But  if  it  is  necessary  to  debate  the 
motion  to  proceed,  then  I  intend  to  stay 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  do 
that. 

I  would  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  agree  to  a  time  in 
which  we  would  debate  the  matter  of 
the  motion  to  proceed  and  then  vote,  if 
necessary ;  otherwise,  to  present  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  caimot  agree  to  a  time 
agreement  on  the  particular  bill  itself.  I 
would  be  glad  to  elaborate  further  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  why  I  take 
this  position  at  this  particular  time.  I 
think  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that 
everyone  understand  this  most  complex 
bill  which  will  face  the  national  Congress 
this  year. 

We  have  been  working  in  a  strange  way 
for  the  last  several  days,  actually  for 
about  a  10-day  period,  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  more  specifically  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  our  chairman, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

They  only  got  together  yesterday  in 
their  agreement  on  certain  amendments 
which,  when  we  do  lay  down  this  par- 
ticular measure  for  consideration,  will 
replace  a  major  portion  of  the  bill. 

As  further  proof  of  the  need  for  time, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  Antitrust,  Mr.  Baxter,  has  sent  over 
amendments,  one  yesterday  and  I  think 
we  received  the  other  one  today.  I  think 
we  will  have  time  for  the  staffs  as  well 
as  the  Senators  to  review  these  particu- 
lar amendments  to  see  wherein  we  can 
agree  and  wherein  we  cannot  agree,  and 
then  move  forward  perhaps  next  week 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  and  may- 
oe  some  of  the  votes. 

There  is  no  filibuster  intended.  This 
is  a  very  genuine  effort  on  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  the  Congress 
has  worked  on  for  almost  10  years.  Now 
we  bring  it  up  and  I  am  confident,  talk- 
ing to  my  colleagues,  that  they  have  no 
idea  of  its  content  and  that  they  more 
or  less  have  sort  of  become  fixed  in  their 
position  by  local  contacts  from  A.T.  &  T. 
I  do  not  presume,  for  example,  to  per- 
suade too  effectively  in  that  light.  I  real- 
ize full  well,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  a 
minority  of  a  minority,  but  I  feel  very 
genuinely  that  this  particular  measure 
should  be  considered,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  it  up  for  proper  consideration  is 
to  withhold  its  actual  laying  down  for 
consideration  at  this  particular  time  so 
that  we  can  have  time  this  afternoon, 
tomorrow,  and  next  week.  Later  on  we 
can  perhaps  work  out  a  time  agreement 
of  some  kind  so  we  can  have  the  orderly 
procedure  of  being  able  to  consider  the 
amendments  and  see  what  are  realistic 
amendments,  what  amendments  we 
might  get  support  for  and  what  we  might 
not  be  able  to  get  support  for. 

I  particularly  want  to  be  aware  in  this 
debate  that  I  not  be  in  violation  of  rule 
XIX  where  I  speak  more  than  twice  upon 
one  question  in  the  same  legislative  day. 
I  have  been  so  very  much  engaged  in 
budgetary  and  defense  matters  that  I 
had  not  really  realized  I  could  work  my- 


self into  a  difficult  position  today  on  this 
particular  bill. 

I  will  further  elaborate  and  explain  to 
my  colleagues  with  some  apology.  I  am 
always  deUghted  to  yield  so  long  as  I  do 
not  yield  in  violation  of  rule  XDC. 
namely,  that  I  have  to  find  out  what  is 
a  legislative  day.  and  that  I  not  be  taken 
off  my  feet  for  having  spoken  twice  in 
the  same  legislative  day  on  a  particular 
matter. 

As  I  see  it  now,  in  compliance  with 
that  rule.  I  am  on  the  first  legislative 
day  laying  the  groundwork  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  subjects. 

Actually,  if  Members  become  im- 
mersed in  the  communications  field  as 
some  of  us  have  who  work  on  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  and  I  have 
been  a  member  of  that  particular  sub- 
committee for  the  past  15  years,  you 
would  realize  that  what  has  to  be  done 
is  to  update  the  1934  CcHnmunications 
Act. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
particular  Senator  tried  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  last  year,  and  someone  con- 
tended, "How  do  you  object  at  this  time 
when  you  wanted  to  bring  a  bill  up  2  or 
3  years  ago  when  we  had  bipartisan 
agreement  between  the  senior  mem- 
bers?" The  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
then  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
with  the  ranking  member  then.  Senator 
Packwood,  now  our  chairman,  and  as 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
Senator  Goldwater.  of  Arizraia. 

We  worked  pretty  well,  let  us  say,  up 
until  this  year.  I  emphasize  up  imtil  this 
year  because  in  trying  to  keep  up  and 
work  with  the  committee  and  the  com- 
mittee staff,  it  has  been  somewhat  dis- 
concerting to  this  particular  Senator 
that  we  rim  it  off  in  some  sort  of  fashion 
like  an  auction  or  consp*rac". 

Specifically,  communications  being  as 
important  as  it  is,  and  trying  to  get  a 
full  debate,  good  understanding  and  a 
good  end  product,  at  least  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  of  the  Capitol,  this  Senator,  with 
extension  of  licenses  for  broadcasters. 
The  broadcasting  companies'  licenses 
went  from  3  to  5  years,  with  other  par- 
ticular requirements. 

Having  cosponsored  that,  obviously, 
for  a  period  of  years,  we  did  not  put  that 
in  and  of  itself,  but  that  was  the  good 
part.  When  I  say  the  good  part,  that 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  energies  that  are  more  power- 
ful, perhaps,  than  Congress  itself.  So  we 
need  the  support  of  the  broadcast  indus- 
try to  get  a  good  bill  through. 

As  long  as  we  can  hold  their  feet  to 
the  fire  of  responsibility  on  the  one 
hand — holding  the  good  part  on  the 
other — we  get  a  balanced  product.  This 
year,  without  warning,  without  notice, 
when  I  was  working  on  budget  matters, 
w<>  find  it  fixed  to  the  reconciliation  bill. 
It  had  no  budgetary  impact.  It  was 
formative  legislation.  The  Members  or 
staff  had  no  chance  to  study  or  realize 
what  we  were  doing.  So  in  reality,  what 
we  did  was  abandon  responsibility  in  the 
approach  to  this  all-important  subject. 
Then,  if  we  treat  it  singularly  in  the 
wrong  forum  of  the  budget,  as  a  forma- 
tive matter  of  congressional  policy  and 
communications,  we  move  even  further 
to  the  auction  which  was  so  deplorably 
pursued  in  the  matter  of  the  budget. 


The  rule  of  thumb  on  this  communi- 
cations bill  was  let  us  see  how  many 
votes  we  can  get  and  get  it  through.  Do 
not  debate  it.  As  was  told  to  the  leader- 
ship here  today,  this  bill  would  be  called. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  a 
couple  of  amendments,  but  we  satisfied 
all  the  others.  It  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  2  or  3  hours  and  we  shall  pass  the 
bill  over  to  the  House  side.  What  they 
were  saying  is,  yes,  we  took  care  of  the 
press,  the  publishers. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  that  de- 
velop last  year.  We  had  an  editorial  say- 
ing. "We  have  waited  long  enough  and 
we  have  labored  long  enough,  we  have 
had  sufficient  hearings.  Now  is  the  time 
to  move  forward  with  the  new  act." 

Whether  it  was  an  omnibus  bill,  as 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin  wanted  on  the  House 
side,  or  a  narrower  bill,  as  we  wanted  on 
the  Senate  side:  "Now  it  is  time  to 
move." 

As  time  moved  on,  this  was  in  July, 
they  realized  A.T.  &  T.  as  the  monster 
that  it  is.  I  shall  describe  it  as  a  sort  of 
two-headed  monster,  one  very  benevo- 
lent, one  very  vicious.  They  can  come 
right  in  and  take  over,  let  us  say.  the 
advertising  business.  The  yellow  pages 
could  broadcast  on  the  screens.  We  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  free  press  that  is  look- 
ing for  free  enterprise. 

They  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
ready  to  stand  that  kind  of  competition. 
Did  they  really  want  the  form?  Did  they 
want  A.T.  &  T.  to  compete  for  the  first 
t'me  and  give  the  viewing  public  and  the 
public  generally  better  service  or  at  least 
competitive  service? 

Next  thing  you  knew,  bang,  once  they 
realized  that,  there  was  an  emergency. 
We  had  to  have  hearings.  Where  is  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  chair- 
man? We  had  publishers  of  the  most 
powerful  newspapers  in  the  entire  world 
gathered  around  in  the  huddle:  "Don't 
rush,  don't  move,  let's  have  hearings,  it 
is  a  drastic  bill." 

I  feel  like  a  publisher  this  afternoon, 
only  I  cannot  be  satisfied  as  they  were 
satisfied  last  year.  They  were  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  threat  of 
competition.  They  were  powerful  enough 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  And  they  put 
their  provision  in. 

Then  there  was  another  element  or 
group,  the  burglar  a^arm  crowd,  who 
were  clever  enough.  The  burglar  alarm 
crowd  came  in  and  put  in  enough  pro- 
tection for  themselves. 

Everybody  wants  free  press,  everybody 
wants  competition,  but  they  provided  for 
ihat. 

Then  to  show  you  the  pure  shenpnl- 
ians  in  an  approach  to  an  all-important, 
complex  mea«-ure.  you  find  herein  provi- 
sions for  cable  television  all  of  a  sudden. 
Without  any  warning  to  the  municipali- 
ties, this  bill  takes  away  from  them  the 
matter  of  franchise,  takes  away  from 
them  the  matter  of  license  fees  or  any 
kind  of  control.  We  are  going  to  have 
new  federalism  and  I  can  tell  how  we  are 
going  to  give  them  new  federalism. 

What  we  are  going  to  give  them  is 
a  Washington  provision  that  writes  into 
the  law  a  crowd  that  was  astute  and 
powerful  enough  to  get  into  the  auction 
."■ystem  and  write  it  into  the  bill,  much 
to  the  puzzlement  of  my  distinguished 
and  astute  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwateh),  who  says  he 
has  never  heard  of  it. 

I  am  tarylng  to  give  the  atmosphere, 
the  basis,  the  feel  and  the  reason  for  my 
being  here  and  standing  here  this  after- 
noon and  perhaps  tomorrow  and  maybe 
a  Uttle  longer.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man came  up  and  said,  "I  never  even 
heard  of  it."  Here  he  Is,  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications.  He  is  going  to 
have  to  have  hearings  so  the  local  people 
of  America  we  aJl  hear  about  can  be 
heard. 

My  dear  colleagues,  this  is  a  bad  meas- 
ure. We  have  to  clean  It  up.  because  the 
pressures  are  really  there.  The  telephone 
crowd  has  done  lt"«  homework  and  they 
have  done  it  as  thoroughly  perhaps  as 
they  performed  some  years  ago — in  1976 
with  the  BeU  bill. 

Let  us  go  back  to  when  I  said  it  is  a 
two-headed  monster.  Maybe  we  can 
elaborate  for  a  little  while.  We  have  a 
lot  of  time.  It  is  a  monstrosity.  It  is 
nature's  monstrosity.  You  have  a  com- 
pany that  has  $150  billion  in  assets.  Try 
to  describe  $150  billion?  It  is  about  the 
eighth  or  ninth  largest  country  in  the 
world  that  has  a  GNP  of  $150  billion.  It 
has  revenues  of  $50  billion  and  has 
profits  of  $7  billion.  So  you  get  that  kind 
of  size  which  does  not,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, frighten  me. 

To  a  large  extent,  it  has  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  the  using  public.  We  do  have 
the  best  telephone  system  in  the  world, 
and  we  have  the  best  of  the  best  in  char- 
acter and  ability  serving  on  the  local 
boards,  district  managers  and  all.  You 
love  them,  I  love  them,  everybody  loves 
them.  But  when  you  come  right  down  to 
it,  they  play  a  Mr.  High  Road  and  they 
play  a  Mr.  Low  Road. 

I  shcdl  have  to  go  into  what  I  call  the 
low  road.  Yesterday  afternoon,  for  ex- 
ample, the  head  of  Southern  Bell  was  in 
my  office  saying,  "What,  who,  me?  What 
do  you  have  against  us?  What  obiections 
do  you  have?"  Knowing  is  believing. 

Let  us  go  back  to  that  1976  bill.  We 
have  down  in  black  and  white  what  the 
intent  was.  Do  not  come  now  and  sav 
they  do  not  want  monopoly.  They  went 
aroimd  and  corralled  cosponsors  to  the 
tune  of  23  Senators  on  this  side  and  a 
good  160  or  so  over  on  the  House  side  for 
the  Bell  bill.  We  heard  from  A.T.  &  T.  We 
heard  exactly  what  they  had  in  mind 
and  what  they  thought  was  good  for 
America. 

That  is  all  they  said.  They  said,  "Keep 
everybody  out  totally.  Give  us  a  monopoly 
and  not  have  a  competitive  market,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  free  us  up,  without 
any  regulations,  without  any  controls, 
without  any  assurances,  without  any  par- 
ticular provisions  or  safeguards,  even  if 
there  is  not  a  competitive  market  in 
place." 

That  was  the  rule  of  ruin,  the  rule  of 
takeover,  and  it  is  by  the  most  decent 
and  lovable  and  charming  and  astute 
and  talented  people. 

We  know  what  they  want.  They  wrote 
it  down  for  us  in  1976,  and  they  almost 
got  their  way.  At  that  particular  time,  I 
was  chastized  for  trying  to  hold  up,  not 
cosponsoring,  and  wondering  where  we 
were  headed. 
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I  studied  this  particular  problem  over 
the  years.  When  my  counterpart  on  the 
other  side.  Chairman  Van  Deerlin,  said 
he  wanted  an  omnibus  bill,  I  said: 

Let  us  on  the  Senate  side  follow  your  hear- 
ings, and  we  will  have  our  hearings  and  prob- 
ably take  the  alternate  approach  of  section 
by  section,  updating  the  particular  measure: 
and  either  way  It  works  out.  It  will  be  good 
for  the  public. 

In  the  House  bill,  they  provided  for  the 
divestiture  of  Western  Electric.  We  never 
provided  it  in  the  bill  we  worked  out. 
I  introduced  it.  Our  staff  drew  it  up  for 
us.  Senator  Goldwater,  Senator  Cannon. 
Senator  Packwood,  and  the  rest  of  us 
joined,  trying  to  move  that  measure  at 
that  time. 

We  are  not  looking  to  penalize  or  jeop- 
ardize, in  any  sense,  A.T.  &  T.  as  an  entity 
or  the  system  as  being  the  best  in  the 
world.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
cerns this  Senator  has.  I  have  been  on 
the  side  of  deregulation,  and  I  have  seen 
the  chaos. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada could  not  be  here  this  afternoon, 
but  he  knows  of  my  difference  on  that 
particular  score  with  airline  deregula- 
tion. As  of  the  14th  of  this  month,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Senator  Cannon) 
was  saying,  "Look,  Senator  Hollings.  you 
have  Air  Florida."  Well,  they  just  came 
in  momentarily,  because,  as  of  the  14th 
of  this  month,  they  are  pulling  out  en- 
tirely, and  I  am  back  with  less  service, 
higher  prices,  more  inconvenience,  and 
paying  the  way  for  those  things  you  see 
advertised. 

AVhat  do  you  see  advertised?  That  you 
can  fly  from  Washington.  D.C.,  to  Miami 
for  $89.  Oh,  no — you  fly  for  $79:  and  they 
keep  on  getting  it  down.  Where  do  they 
make  it  up?  You  can  fly  over  my  home- 
town of  Charleston.  B.C.,  for  79  bucks, 
but  what  does  it  cost  me  to  go  down 
there?  It  costs  me,  still.  $116,  just  one 
way:  and  if  you  fly  round  trip,  you  can 
get  that  Miami  trip  for  $130,  and  it  costs 
me  $230. 

So  do  not  say,  "You  are  a  nervous  little 
politician.  You're  too  worried  about  size. 
You  should  be  a  little  more  mature  and 
don't  worry  about  size." 

We  need  to  look  at  size.  We  need  to 
watch  what  they  say  and  watch  what 
they  do. 

They  say  size  does  not  bother  them, 
and  they  try  to  move  regardless  of  anti- 
tnist  concerns  and  everything  else  of 
that  kind.  Size  does  have  a  part  in  here, 
and  it  has  a  very  dramatic  part. 

When  we  started,  as  I  indicated,  with 
the  Bell  bill  and  held  that  up  and  started 
moving  to  try  to  reform  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  what  really  occurred 
during  that  was  to  work  out  a  plan 
whereby  we  could  protect,  as  you  might 
well  expect,  the  users— you.  me,  the  pres- 
ident of  A.T.  t  T.,  the  newspaper  reporter 
covering  the  story,  the  Parliamentarian, 
everybody — high,  low,  rich,  poor.  North, 
South,  business,  or  personal  use. 

As  we  set  out  to  try  to  protect  those 
users,  we  necessarily  attracted  to  oiv  side 
the  Consumer  Foundation  of  America, 
Common  Cause.  Ralph  Nader,  and  every- 
body else  of  that  kind. 

Historically,  if  you  have  experienced 
what  I  have  experienced  over  the  past 
several  years,  these  groups  no  longer  are 
concerned.  They  have  given  up.  They 


have  quit  the  field.  Do  you  know  the  con- 
sumers I  have  now?  The  consumer 
groups  worrying  about  this  bill  are  the 
Bank  of  America,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
General  Motors.  Chase  Manhattan,  and 
everybody  else  of  that  kind— the  biggest 
users  In  the  world,  folks  paying  $60  mil- 
lion a  year  in  telephone  bills.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  have  a  neat,  little  provision 
in  this  bill  whereby  A.T.  ti  T.  can  have  Its 
key  facilities  In  the  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  A.T.  &  T.,  which  easily  Is  cross- 
subsidized  by  you  and  me,  as  rate  payers, 
over  the  many  years.  This  $150  billion 
company  can  cross-subsidize  all  the  same 
If  we  do  not  put  in  place  the  proper  safe- 
guards. They  can  set  that  up  by  meeting 
with  a  few  New  York  and  Washington 
lawyers  for  a  couple  of  hours.  They  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  financial 
market. 

They  have  the  money.  They  can  put 
the  money  to  work,  and  In  short  order 
they  can  start  a  company  and  place  in 
it  the  modernized  developments  of  the 
finest  lab  in  the  world  in  this  particular 
field.  Bell  Laboratories,  which  you.  Mr. 
Rate  Payer,  and  I  have  built  over  the 
years  under  this  monopoly  with  a  guar- 
anteed profit.  They  have  not  been  in  the 
field  of  competition.  In  the  free  market- 
place. 

We  are  talking  about,  as  of  this  min- 
ute, a  monopoly,  an  admitted  monopoly, 
a  consented-to  monopoly,  which  con- 
sented to  back  in  1956.  some  25  years  ago, 
that  they  would  not  compete  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  computerization,  electronics 
development,  and  evervthing  else  of  that 
kind.  So  they  have  not  been  in  that  field, 
and  necessarily  thev  have  only  one  place 
for  the  great  products  of  Bell  Lab.  We 
learned  that. 

So  It  Is  not  just  a  sense  of  pro  bono 
pubhco.  Wait  until  I  road  the  latest  deci- 
sion. In  September,  by  Judge  Greene,  If 
you  think  this  crowd  is  pro  bono  publico. 
They  have  no  place  else  to  go.  I  love 
them,  with  the  Bell  Hour  and  everything 
else.  It  was  not  pro  bono  publico.  That 
was  the  only  place  they  had  to  go  with 
their  products  and  services. 

Now,  with  the  facilities  provision  and 
the  subsidiary  section  of  the  present  bill, 
S.  898,  what  do  they  do?  They  can  put 
the  facilit  es  and  all  the  advancements 
and  competitive  measures  in  the  unreg- 
ulated subsidiary,  put  them  there  at  less 
than  their  full  cost.  They  put  It  In  there 
in  a  noncompetitive  way;  and  before 
long,  there  is  no  competition  In  the 
transmission  field,  and  they  take  in  the 
GTE's,  ITT,  and  everybody  else  who 
comes  into  the  field  and  developed  It  over 
the  past  25  years  and,  in  a  predatory 
fashion,  extinguish  them. 

I  emphasize  that  if  I  were  the  chair- 
man of  a  board  and  I  were  running  a 
business  entity,  I  would  readily  agree 
that  I  am  chairman,  not  pro  bono  pub- 
lico. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  people  are 
who  are  complaining  about  the  stock 
market  not  be'ng  able  to  listen.  It  Is  not 
there  for  patriotic  purposes.  The  stock 
market  is  there  to  make  a  profit. 

So  A.T.  &  T.  and  its  subsidiary— says 
"Let's  get  a  president  who  knows  how 
to  compete.  Put  those  new  facilities  in 
the  unregulated  subsidiary."  The  new 
President  is  going  to  put  them  in.  That 
is  the  way  he  Is  going  to  make  a  profit. 
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They  will  say,  "Don't  worry,  we  have  a 
reputation  for  good  service" — reliable, 
kindly,  gentle,  concerned  people  at  the 
local  level,  the  district  managers,  all 
men  of  the  year,  presidents  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  heads  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  and  everything  else,  just  saying 
what  the  public  wants. 

We  can  ride  on  the  momentum  of  that 
reputation  for  a  good  3  or  4  years,  and 
when  they  want  new  facilities  in  an  ex- 
panding area,  they  just  say  how  it  was 
Congress  that  caused  the  problem,  they 
just  keep  plugging.  But  there  are  no  im- 
provements, no  facilities,  no  expansion, 
for  a  3-  or  4-year  period.  They  use  the 
tremendous  leverage  of  the  billions  upon 
billions  collected  over  the  years  of  ex- 
istence and  put  them  in  those  subsidi- 
aries. Then  the  competition  is  gone,  and 
then  we  have  an  unregulated  monopoly. 

Then  and  there  is  when  we  return  to 
those  practices  that  were  engaged  in  and 
are  continued  to  be  engaged  in  over  the 
many,  many  years  by  A.T.  &  T.,  which 
I  say  has  the  head  of  benevolence  but  it 
has  the  head  also  of  most  anticompeti- 
tive conduct  that  you  could  possibly 
think  of.  I  am  going  to  elaborate  on  that 
In  a  little  while. 

I  think  the  other  evil  that  has  come 
about,  and  we  can  go  into  several  of 
them,  is  the  capability  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  do  its 
job.  Is  it  not  a  very  interesting  thing  that 
we  puff  and  blow  and  beat  our  breast  and 
talk  about  the  administrative,  regulatory 
reform. 

A.T.  li  T.  found  out  how  to  deal  with 
the  FCC  years  ago.  They  got  It  down 
completely.  They  have  controlled  It. 
A.T.  &  T.  Is  just  the  finest  operation  you 
have  ever  seen  at  controlling  others. 

I  can  give  you  a  Republican  chairman 
of  FCC.  I  can  give  you  a  Democratic 
chairman  of  FCC,  and  they  said  with 
respect  to  controlling,  auditing,  deter- 
mining the  cost,  and  actually  taking  the 
order  and  enforcing  the  order — no  way — 
no  chance.  They  just  never  have  been 
able  to  do  it. 

I  think  in  the  last  several  years  there 
have  been  anywhere  from  10  to  12  differ- 
ent decisions  about  rates.  Pew  have  been 
adhered  to,  few  ever  obeyed. 

A.T.  ti  T.  has  a  bureaucratic  system, 
a  bimch  of  lawyers  and  everything  else, 
and  they  keep  those  lawyers  and  they 
keep  those  appeals  going. 

Since  I  am  enjoying  myself,  I  will  have 
to  say  right  at  this  particular  point 
therein  Is  the  problem.  Who  pays  for 
that,  all  those  lawyers?  They  come 
around  here  and  say,  "You  cannot  have 
lawyers  for  the  poor."  We  deny  them  the 
system  of  justice  In  this  country.  But  we 
pay  for  those  lawyers.  There  are  write- 
offs for  the  corporation.  There  are  write- 
offs at  the  public  service  entities.  There 
are  write-offs  at  the  FCC.  There  is  all 
that  lawyer  expense  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  lawyer 
expense  that  we  say  right  here  In  this 
Chamber  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
that,  yes,  we  should  pay  for  those  law- 
yers, but  when  we  come  to  a  man  with  a 
landlord-tenant  case,  a  man  with  a  do- 
mestic case,  a  man  with  a  check  case  or 
any  other  kind  of  nominal  little  day-ln- 


court  kind  of  situation — some  cannot 
even  speak  the  language  or  otherwise 
understand. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  everything  else.  Yet,  we  keep 
on  paying  those  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  to  foster  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  legal  crowd  here  in  Washington  and 
all  over  the  country  to  frustrate  the  will 
and  decision,  if  you  please,  of  the  admin- 
istrative body,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

That  is  not  my  judgment.  That  Is  the 
judgment  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. It  just  published  a  report. 

I  have  neighbors  on  the  telephone 
board.  I  have  best  friends  on  it.  I  served 
as  best  man  to  one  of  them. 

I  got  a  call  all  the  way  from  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  from  one  of  the  best  friends  I  will 
ever  have  in  life  who  said,  "What  is 
bothering  you  about  this  bill?" 

And  I  said,  "Bob,  do  you  understand 
anything  about  the  bill?  When  did  you 
get  Into  It?" 

He  said,  "You  know  I  am  on  the  board 
now,  and  I  thought  I  would  call  and 
discuss  It." 

They  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on. 
They  do  not  have  any  Idea  about  the 
Communications  Act.  He  does  not  know 
anything  i^bout  the  FCC.  the  lawyers, 
the  deals,  the  frustration,  the  anticom- 
petitive practices,  and  all  the  history 
that  are  distinguished  local  directors, 
local  managers.  At  the  Rotary  Club,  they 
are  the  nicest  fellows  you  would  ever 
see.  Thev  dress  neatly.  They  are  very 
polite.  They  are  absolutely  honest,  and 
they  come  and  look  and  smile  at  you. 
They  contribute  in  the  community.  They 
participate  in  fund  drives  for  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  the  United  Fund. 

But  they  do  not  know.  I  would  never 
have  known  had  I  not  gotten  into  the 
arena,  on  this  particular  subcommittee, 
and  listened  for  a  good  period  of  the 
past  10  years  trying  to  find  out  just  what 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  trying  to  open 
up  the  field  of  competition  on  the  one 
hand  and  then  not  reregulate.  What  has 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  our  chairman, 
done  with  this  particular  bill? 

Every  time  I  notice,  and  I  can  look 
and  see.  and  I  can  see  what  I  Introduced 
and  what  he  Introduced,  what  we  gener- 
ally agreed  on.  We  both  have  a  little  his- 
tory here. 

For  example,  at  one  time  after  we  met 
all  morning  long  with  staff,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  myself 
had  an  agreed-to  bill.  It  took  care  of  all 
the  situations,  guaranteed  the  competi- 
tion, did  away  with  the  consent  degree, 
and  had  no  divestiture. 

I  am  relating  the  facts  of  life  in  the 
Chamber.  With  that  agreement,  we 
would  have  a  more  competitive  situation. 

However,  having  worked  It  out  at  2 
o'clock  by  A  o'clock  we  got  a  letter  signed 
by  every  Republican — that  Is  when  we 
were  in  the  majority — by  every  Republi- 
can, other  than  the  ones  in  the  confer- 
ence, saying  that  not  only  did  they  dis- 
agree with  the  agreement  but  there  was 
not  going  to  be  any  bill  that  year. 

You  begin  to  see  the  power  on  Sena- 
tors, the  feel  that  I  have  and  I  am  trying 
to  impart  to  others,  when  they  can  come 


and  in  2  hours  do  this,  "niey  are  not 
playing  for  small  stakes  on  this  one. 

I  had  the  head  of  the  General  Tele- 
phone Co.  in  here.  He  said  this  bill  would 
put  him  out  of  business.  I  understand 
they  changed  him  around,  to  bring  that 
up  to  date. 

He  sat  in  my  office.  He  said  the  bill 
they  have  reported  out  that  is  right  now 
on  this  calendar  would  put  GTE  out  of 
business. 

What  happened?  I  said,  "Even  the 
burglar  alarm  people  did  a  better  job 
than  you.  Why  weren't  you  around  doing 
something?  I  have  been  here  trying  to 
talk.  You  have  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative. You  have  vice  presidents  and 
everything  else." 

Now  they  have  this  letter.  We  have  a 
letter  from  GTE  that  is  at  best  a  weak 
endorsement  of  the  bill  with  substantial 
reservations  about  it.  You  can  see  that 
power.  I  saw  it  as  Governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

I  am  going  to  get  the  reregulatlon 
part.  I  do  not  Ukc  to  lose  these  points.  I 
might  as  well  have  a  nice  time  this  after- 
noon. 

You  find  out  a  great  deal  from  these 
corporations.  When  I  go  to  carpetbag  the 
North  and  even  the  West,  I  had  a  Eun  & 
Bradstreet  $500  million  index.  It  lists  all 
the  big  companies  in  the  country.  "Iliese 
corporate  fellows  come  into  the  office  at 
8  o'clock — you  know  they  are  all  sort  of 
GI  and  like  to  jump  up  around  and  praise 
themselves  how  early  they  are  to  work, 
but  they  do  not  miss  that  martini  Imich. 
Incidentally,  that  thing  almost  killed  me, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  them.  These  cor- 
porate fellows  are  all  together  cross- 
serving  on  the  various  boards. 

They  know  how  to  get  to  everybody. 
You  will  find  the  same  crowd  on  the 
business  round  table  is  the  same  crowd 
on  the  NAM  and  the  same  crowd  on  the 
directorate  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. That  could  be  good  or  bad. 

The  point  Is  that  they  are  all  wound 
up  In  there,  and  they  are  all  inter- 
mingled. They  are  all  put  In  the  position 
through  their  connections  not  to  com- 
plain and  not  to  look  out.  After  knowing 
this  is  not  too  strange  when  they  say 
on  one  day  that  it  Is  going  to  put  them 
out  of  business  and  then  on  the  next  day, 
without  real  changes  In  the  bill,  they 
say  it  is  a  good  bill,  but  I  do  have  some 
reservations  about  It. 

Now  back  to  the  original  po'nt.  There 
are  significant  differences  between  this 
bill  iknd  the  agreement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
myself. 

You  look  at  that  bill,  and  you  will  find 
all  of  the  provisions  to  try  to  develop  a 
competitive  market  so  there  would  not 
be  any  cro^s-subsidlzlng.  there  would 
not  be  any  predatory  rricine.  We  put  In 
those  particular  provisions  there  so  you 
would  not  have  to  come  back  to  the  FCC 
because,  after  all.  we  were  deregulating. 
We  did  not  want  to  end  up  with  a  mis- 
understanding. We  wanted  clearly 
drawn  lines  so  one  can  see  exactly  where 
they  were.  We  were  not  trying  to  develop 
a  bonanza  for  a  bunch  of  Washington 
lawyers  to  appeal  this  and  appeal  that. 

Where  we  drew  all  those  lines  clearly, 
they  have  all  now  been  fuzzed,  and  the 
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entity  to  try  to  clear  up  the  fuzzlness 
has  now  become  the  FCC. 

When  I  started  off  with  the  minority, 
now  the  majority  on  that  side,  they  were 
damning  the  FCC;  that  it  was  one  of 
the  sorriest  groups,  the  chairman  was  a 
veritable  rascal,  and  that  we  had  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

Now  you  will  find  S.  898  In  love  with 
the  FCC.  You  will  find  every  fuzzed  posi- 
tion is  referred  to  the  arbiter,  the  FCC, 
and  you  will  find  further,  as  the  GAO 
has  said,  they  are  not  capable  of  making 
these  findings  and  these  determinations. 
They  do  not  have  over  at  the  FCC  more 
than  a  dozen  or  so  accountants. 

I  looked  at  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  A.  T.  &  T.,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Chairman, 
can  you  tell  us  the  cost  between,  let  us 
say,  local  and  long  distance?  Let  us  sever 
those  out  so  we  can  distinguish  them 
and  find  out  what  we  are  doing."  And 
he  said,  "Senator.  I  cannot  tell  you 
that." 

We  just  do  not  know  this  basic  fact 
and  the  last  hearings  did  not  even  pur- 
sue this  point  fully.  Now  the  authors  of 
this  bill  are  going  to  get  up  and  say 
that  this  bill  has  had  so  many  hearings, 
and  it  has  been  there  for  years,  and  we 
have  been  dragging  our  feet,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  They  will 
go  into  all  of  those  things  like  how  they 
are  going  to  take  the  leadership,  and 
they  always  give  themselves  the  good 
government  award.  But  you  are  not 
going  to  find  the  cost  of  A.  T.  &  T.'s 
services. 

The  Federal  Commimications  Com- 
mission has  never  been  able  to  find  the 
costs  of  A.  T.  ti  T.'s  services.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  which  I  referred,  from  the  Gen- 
eral Telephone  and  Electronics  Corp., 
dated  September  30,  1981  to  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Packwood,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Genekal  Telephone  & 

Electronics  Coef., 
Waihington.  D.C.,  September  30, 1981. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatok  Packwood:  We  have  had. 
since  late  this  morning,  an  opportunity  to 
quickly  review  the  amendments  Intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  898  by  members  of  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Judi- 
ciary, as  well  as  the  Baxter  proposal.  While 
we  continue  to  have  some  reservations,  par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  of  capital  recovery, 
facilities  ownership,  Interconnection  and  fi- 
nancing of  the  PSA,  and  the  amount  of  out- 
side purchases  to  be  made  by  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, we  feel  that  these  amendments  If  ac- 
cepted In  their  entirety  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement  in  the  measure  and  we  are 
therefore  prepared  to  lend  our  support  to 
passage  of  S.  898  In  the  Senate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  WRrrrAKES. 

(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  that  the  letter 
where  they  have  endorsed  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  am  going  to 
read  that  letter.  The  letter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, says: 

We  have  had,  since  late  this  morning,  an 
opportunity  to  quickly  review  the  amend- 


ments Intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  898  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary,  as  well  as  the  Baxter 
proposal.  While  we  continue  to  have  some 
reservations,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  capi- 
tal recovery,  facilities  ownership,  Intercon- 
nection and  financing  of  the  FSA,  and  the 
amount  of  outside  purchases  to  be  made  by 
the  Bell  System,  we  feel  that  these  amend- 
ments If  accepted  In  their  entirety  constitute 
a  significant  Improvement  in  the  measure 
and  we  are  therefore  prepared  to  lend  our 
support  to  passage  of  S.  888  In  the  Senate. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joair  A.  WRrrrAxn. 

He  Is  listed  in  the  heading  of  the  letter 
as  a  vice  president  in  charge  of  govern- 
ment affairs. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  in- 
teresting features  to  that  particular  let- 
ter because  I  had  been  talking  with  the 
chairman  of  the  board.  They  had  been 
not  just  talking  to  me  but  pleading  with 
me  to  make  certain  that  no  bill  passed 
imless  they  had  really  something  with  re- 
spect to  capital  recovery  and  definitely 
an  amendment  on  outside  ownership  and 
facilities  ownership.  I  had  it  described 
to  me  by  the  chairman  of  GTE  how  the 
facilities  ownership  provision  in  this  bill 
would  take  GTE,  a  large  responsible  com- 
pany but  with  a  very,  very  de  minimis 
percentage  proportion  of  the  market,  and 
how  that  would  veritably  decimate  their 
activities  and  put  them  out  of  business. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  GTE  has  se- 
rious reservations  with  this  provision. 

They  also  have  serious  reservations 
with  the  provisions  on  Interconnection 
and  financing  of  the  fully  owned  subsidi- 
ary, the  FSA,  and  the  amount  of  the  out- 
side purchases  to  be  made  by  the  Bell 
System.  They  mention  them  now  as  res- 
ervations rather  than  quid  pro  quos  be- 
fore they  could  possibly  support  a  bill. 

So  you  can  see  by  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  operation  of  corporate  America 
that  they  have  been  threatened  and  they 
have  responded  accordingly.  No  question 
in  my  mind.  I  do  not  have  to  draw  any 
clearer  pictures,  having  the  experience  to 
know  the  definite  concerns  they  came  to 
me  with  and  had  and  will  continue  to 
have. 

I  have  had  my  personal  bankers,  best 
of  friends,  write  me  about  this  bill. 

A.T.  &  T.  does  not  leave  any  stone  un- 
turned. They  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  I  help  along  with  this  bill.  It  is  that 
superpower  board  table  atmosphere  that 
we  have  to  come  into  the  20th. century: 
government  is  archaic  and  oppressive 
and  backward,  obsolete,  and  how  we  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  come  out  into 
the  bright  sunshine  of  progress  in  the 
future  and  I  should  help  with  that. 

Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  do  that  on 
a  fair  basis  and  preserve  competition.  I 
want  to  insure  that  competition  will  exist 
without  the  things  that  have  occurred 
over  the  several  years  by  A.T.  &  T.  as  a 
matter  of  practice. 

I  am  not  in  charge  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. President  Reagan  took  over, 
and  they  say  he  has  the  niost  competent 
and  the  best  of  friends  in  his  new  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  has 
those  in  the  Justice  Department  who 
have  been  working  on  the  A.T.  ii  T.  case. 

And  I  think  that  it  probably  would  be 
a  good  idea  at  this  particular  time,  for 


the  Instruction  of  my  colleagues,  to  see 
what  the  Justice  Department  and  not 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  sees  as 
misgivings  and  the  potential  for  anti- 
competitive practices — because  through- 
out, the  ccKisideration  of  all  of  tbm. 
amendments,  you  will  find  us  discussing 
the  potential.  You  will  find  it  charac- 
terized in  two  extremes,  perhaps.  One  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  who  thinks  everything 
is  just  fine  as  duck  soup;  and  myself,  who 
thinks  we  must  be  more  cautious. 

Let  us  not  look  to  either  Senator,  but 
let  us  look  to  the  Republican  Department 
of  Justice,  and  not  what  they  presented 
in  an  antitrust  case  2  years  or  10  years 
ago,  or  what  they  have  been  presenting 
for  years  on  end  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  can  tell  you  here  and  now  that  you 
will  get  some  feel  for  the  tremendous 
oppression  of  the  use  of  the  court  system 
by  an  entity  of  this  size  if  you  talk  to  the 
head  of  MCI,  the  large  corporation  that 
finally  won  an  antitrust  verdict  of  |1.8 
billion  earlier  this  year.  Talk  to  that 
gentleman  and  find  out  just  in  the  last 
12  months  how  many  courts  of  the  land 
A.T.  ti  T.  has  been  in.  Over  two  dozen 
different  proceedings  going  on  in  every 
court  in  every  jurisdiction.  They  just  fan 
ripht  out  to  try  to  see  whether  they  could 
overpower  and  overweigh  any  smaller 
entity  that  was  not  guaranteed  a  profit, 
that  had  to  watch  their  legal  expenses. 

And  you  will  find  here  what  the 
Reagan  Justice  Department  has  pre- 
sented to  the  court  in  the  finding  and 
holding  by  Judge  Greene  in  the  United 
States  of  America  against  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Western 
Electric  Co.,  and  Bell  Telephone  Labo- 
ratories. This  was  filed  on  September  11. 
less  than  a  month  ago.  It  gives  factual 
documentation  which  we  will  elaborate 
on.  It  could  be  very  boring  to  some;  very 
interesting  to  others.  But  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  heard. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead. 
A.T.  Ii  T.  has  yet  to  come  and  will  start 
soon,  between  now  and  December,  and 
refute  or  jo'n  In  issue  with  the  factual 
findings.  They  can  present  other  findings 
or  other  explanations,  but  then  you  have 
what  we  call  an  issue  of  fact  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  trier  of  the  case  itself. 
Then  you  go  ahead  and  find  out  where 
the  truth  actually  lies. 

The  first  committee  a  Senator  will  get 
is  the  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee when  you  get  on  appropriations.  And 
if  you  survive  that  one,  you  might  stay 
on.  There  is  no  appreciation.  There  is 
never  enough  money.  Some  years  ago, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I  were 
handling  the  matter  of  all  the  chauffeurs 
and  costs  of  the  District  budget.  And 
then,  when  considering  the  court  system. 
Judge  Greene's  name  came  up.  I  found 
that  he  and  Senator  Inouye  had  been 
classmates  at  George  Washington  Law 
School.  And  I  found  him  most  reason- 
able, most  objective,  and  one  of  the  fin- 
est jurists. 

When  Judge  Greene  denied  the  motion 
to  dismiss  the  A.T.  &  T.  case,  he  stated: 

The  testimony  and  the  documentary  evi- 
dence adduced  by  the  Government  demon- 
strate that  the  Bell  System  has  violated  tlM 
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•ntltruat  laws  In  a  number  of  ways  over  a 
lengthy  period  of  time. 

Now,  let  us  emphasize  that,  because 
A.T.  <i  T.  would  have  you  believe,  that  In 
a  large  entity  of  this  kind  you  cannot 
keep  track  of  everybody  and  things  will 
happen  in  certain  cases. 

Well,  a  mistake  here,  a  mistake  there. 
That  Is  one  thing. 

But  when  you  find  in  a  court  order, 
from  factual  presentations  made  by  the 
Justice  E>epartment  and  not  those  who 
were  left  in  there  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. I  am  sure  Mr.  Baxter  and  Attor- 
ney General  Smith  did  not  allow  the 
Carter  administration  holdovers  to  ap- 
pear In  any  Federal  district  court. 

When  they  present  the  factual  evi- 
dence to  demonstrate,  as  the  judge  says, 
that  the  Bell  System  has  violated  the 
antitrust  laws  in  a  number  of  ways  over 
a  lengthy  period  of  time,  should  we  not 
believe  It? 

I  quote  further  on  the  three  factual 
issues: 

Whether  there  has  been  proof  of  anticom- 
petitive conduct  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
connection of  customer-owned  terminal 
equipment,  part  three;  Bell's  treatment  of 
competitor's  Inner-clty  service  areas,  part 
four;  and  its  procurement  of  equipment. 

Now,  that  Is  the  interconnection  of 
customer  phone  terminal  equipment; 
the  treatment  of  competitors  in  the  In- 
ner-city services  area;  and  the  procure- 
ment of  equipment. 

That  evidence  sustains  the  Government's 
baste  contentions  and  the  burden  Is  on  the 
defendant  to  refute  the  factual  showings 
made  in  the  Government's  case  In  chief.  The 
court  holds  In  favor  of  the  position  espoused 
by  the  Government. 

That  is  your  government  and  mv  gov- 
ernment, that  is  not  an  anti-A.T.  &  T. 
or  a  pro-A.T.  &  T.  finding.  That  is  just  a 
finding  on  the  fartual  Issues  under  oath 
presented  in  a  court  of  law. 

And  we  had  the  President  himself  on 
Monday  of  this  week  who  said  that  we 
have  to  do  better  in  the  courts.  Cer- 
tainly, let  us  not  come  on  Monday  and 
say  let  us  have  the  hearings  in  courts 
and  listen  to  the  proof  and  let  us  sus- 
tain these  hearings  and  the  proof  and 
then  come  on  Friday  and  say  there  Is 
nothing  to  them.  That,  perhaps,  is  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  court  system 
that  disturbs  President  Reagan  and  dis- 
turbs this  Senator.  That  Is  why  what 
I  cite  here  now  Is  not  to  be  disregarded: 

The  court  holds  in  favor  of  the  position 
espoused  by  the  Government  on  the  legal 
Issues  relating  to  the  course  of  conduct,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  existence  of  monopoly 
power,  notwithstanding  regulation,  part  3, 
and  the  b»ilk  of  the  equipment  questions, 
but  it  decides  in  line  with  the  defendant's 
position  that  any  obligation  to  provide 
equality  of  access  and  interconnection  Is 
subject  to  a  reasonableness  test.  Judgment 
U  reserved  until  the  conclusion  of  the  entire 
case  on  the  relationship  between  the  com- 
munications laws  and  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  inner-clty  pricing  claim,  part  8. 

The  intentions  of  the  Government  relat- 
ing to  the  Bell  System's  representations  to 
the  FCC.  those  alleging  the  existence  of  a 
bare  market  and  those  which  concern  equip- 
ment prices,  will  be  stricken  on  the  basU 
of  the  findings  stated  herein. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  cover  that  In 
full,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 


to  cover  this  decision  and  pick  out  in- 
stance after  Instance  after  Instance  of 
the  Interconnection  of  customer-pro- 
vided terminal  equipment,  how  they 
frustrated  interconnections  and  other 
particular  practices.  Time  and  again 
they  talk  about  what  the  witnesses  had 
to  say.  You  cannot  help  but  get  a  picture 
that  this  is  not  a  casual  mistake,  but  a 
concerted  effort  and,  if  proven,  a  con- 
certed effort  in  violation  of  the  law. 

We  will  go  into  the  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  A.T.  &  T.  in  just  a  momoit,  but 
I  want  to  hold  up  on  that  to  cover  the 
minority  finding. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  not, 
under  rule  XIX.  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
or  have  It  calculated  as  more  than  one 
speech. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  asked  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  not  to  have  it  counted  as  more 
than  one  speech  under  rule  XIX.  I  have 
a  lot  that  I  would  like  to  say. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Hawkins  in  ccm- 
nection  with  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation are  printed  in  today's  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  like  to  refer  casually  but  I  do  like  to 
refer  specifically.  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  MCI  Communications  Corp.  versus 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 
It  Is  very  interesting  to  see  the  special 
verdict. 

Here  is  a  group  of  jurors  who  served 
and  listened  over  months  and  monttis  in 
this  particular  trial. 

This  is  not  a  casual  thing.  I  read  from 
the  actual  court  verdict : 

Your  general  verdict  will  be  accompanied 
by  answers  to  the  following  series. 

Please  bear  In  mind  what  I  have  told  you 
about  the  elements  of  each  of  the  claims 
made  by  manufacturers  against  the  defend- 
ant and  what  I  have  told  you  about  the 
burden  of  proof. 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  the  preponderance 
of  evidence. 

Here  they  say : 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  yes 
or  no:  Do  you  find  that  the  plaintiffs  proved 
the  existence  of  a  relevant  market? 

Answer,  Yes. 

Do  you  find  that  the  testimony  had  mo- 
nopoly power  in  the  relevant  market? 

Answer:  Yes. 

In  relation  to  the  predatory  pricing  issues, 
please  mark  what  you  find  to  be  the  proper 
cost  standard. 

They  have  checked  in  there,  the  12 
jurors,  a  unanimous  verdict,  after  months 
of  trial  and  listening  to  the  factual  evi- 
dence, not  Senator  Hollings. 

The  verdict  continues: 

As  to  each  subpart  of  this  question,  please 
answer  yes  or  no.  Do  you  find  that  the  de- 
fendant willfully  maintained  its  monopoly 
by  committing  any  of  the  following  acts 
charged  In  the  complaint:  A.,  refusing  PX 
and  CCSA  or  interconnections  to  IiICI? 

MC;i  Is  a  legitimate  corporate  entity. 
good  decent  Americans  doing  business 


with     good     decent     Americans,     the 
A.T.  ti  T. 

To  that  question  the  jury  unanimously 
found  yes. 

Did  they  engage  in  willfully  malntaltUog 
this  monopoly  by  committing  the  act  of  ty- 
ing local  service  to  A.T.  tt  T.  long  distance 
service? 

They  answered  "yes"  to  that  particular 
question. 

This  is  all  willful  conduct.  This  is  not 
negligent  or  casual.  You  have  to  prove 
almost  malice,  under  the  law,  when  we 
talk  about  willful  conduct. 

That  they  willfully  interfered  with  the  MCI 
customers  by  disconnecting  Px  ccsa,  and 
other  services? 

That  jury  found,  yes.  That  is  not  a 
bailout.  They  will  not  put  that  on  TV 
with  lovely  music. 

In  a  minute,  I  will  come  to  tying  this 
together.  I  wlU  tell  of  Richard  WUey, 
who  A.T.  k  T.  liked  at  that  time,  and 
what  he  found  out  about  the  Bell  bill  as 
Chairman  of  the  FCC.  I  will  get  to  what 
he  thought  was  the  Intent  and  purpose, 
if  you  please,  of  Big  Brother  or  Ma  Bell 
at  that  particular  time. 

Then  the  court  asked,  after  months  of 
trial  and  hundreds  of  witnesses: 

Do  you  find  that  the  defendant  wllUuUy 
maintained  this  monopoly  by  denying  inter- 
connection for  multipoint  service? 

The  answer  unanimously  was  "Yes." 
Do  you  find  that  they  willfully  maintained 
that  monopoly  by  providing  Inappropriate  or 
inefficient  equipment  or  procedures  for  In- 
terconnection? 

They  unanimously  foimd  yes. 

Here  is  MCI,  a  company  coming  on 
the  market  trying  to  sell  stock.  There  Is 
no  guarantee  of  profit  there.  Everybody 
likes  to  get  A.T.  k  T.  stock.  But  here  MCI 
is  trying  to  pay  their  expenses,  trying  to 
get  into  business,  struggling  along,  and 
here  is  a  monopoly,  AT.  k  T.  The  Presi- 
dent says:  "80  percent  of  our  jobs  come 
from  small  business."  Well,  here  is  a 
small  business,  in  relation  to  A.T.  k  T., 
trying  to  get  into  the  market  and  bring 
about  competitive  practices  and  advance 
services. 

They  unanimously  found  that  A.T. 
&  T.  willfully  did  suppress  competition. 

Did  they  willfully  try  to  maintain  their 
monopoly  position  by  negotiating  In  bad 
faith  for  an  Interconnection  agreement? 

They  would  not  give  the  connections. 
They  would  not  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
Tiiet  would  deny  interconnections  be- 
yond a  defined  distance.  They  would  in- 
terfere with  the  customers  and  right  on 
down  the  line.  It  was  not  Just  one  little 
thing. 

lliese  antitrust  cases  are  difficult. 
That  is  why  lawyers  keep  them  going  on 
and  on.  I  know  of  one  gentleman  viho 
got  into  the  Louisiana  land  case  in  the 
sixties.  He  has  retired  now  in  Florida. 
He  handled  one  case  and  here  I  am  try- 
ing to  stay  in  ofiSce  and  clean  up  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  He  showed 
wisdom.  He  got  hold  of  one  of  these 
things  and  hung  on  until  he  made 
enough  money  for  a  healthy  retirement. 

You  can  see  why  the  meticulous  test  is 
necessary  to  find  out  the  conduct  and 
the  character  of  the  other  head  of  this 
monster. 
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Did  th«y  do  It  wUlfully  by  flllng  8Ut« 
tariffs  In  bad  taltb? 

Unanimously  yes. 

Did    they    also   wllUully   maintain   their 
monopoly  poalUon  by  predatory  pricing? 
Answer,  yes. 

And  right  on  down  the  list:  "Do  you 
find  that  the  plaintiffs  were  injured?" 

You  have  not  only  to  find  all  that,  jrou 
have  to  find,  as  the  old  wag  says,  the 
proximate  cause,  as  the  judge  here,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MncHELL),  would  know.  He  would 
charge  these  things.  This  is  old  hat  to 
him  and  very  interesting,  but  it  la  a 
stated  verdict  to  be  found  by  this  jury. 
so  they  will  understand  and  not  just  be 
opposed  to  a  particular  company. 

Having  found  all  these  things,  what  is 
ordered  and  adjudged? 

It  Is  ordered  and  adjudged  that  plaintiffs 
MCI  Communications  Corporation  twid  MCI 
Telecommunications  Corporation  recover  the 
defendant  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  the  sum  of  $18  billion  with  Inter- 
est thereon  at  the  rate  of  9  percent  per 
^nniim,  as  provided  by  law,  and  their  costs, 
Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

For  a  lawyer  that  is  better  than  going 
Into  the  communications  business.  As  a 
lawyer;  I  had  better  see  them  and  listen 
to  them  a  little  bit  more,  so  maybe  I 
can  find  such  a  case. 

I  try  to  give  a  balanced  view,  because 

1  hope  to  continue  to  talk  on  telephones 
when  I  ^et  through  my  partlcuclar 
amendments.  But  it  Is  very,  very  inter- 
esting to  see  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Report  on  Domestic 
Telecommunications  Policies,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27, 1976. 

You  must  remember  that  herein  comes, 
of  course,  a  Republican  President,  In 
January  1969.  By  1976,  he  had  been  in 
ofiBce  more  or  less  about  7  years  and  hav- 
ing been  in  there,  had  made  all  of  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  PCC.  Having  gotten 
around  to  making  till  of  the  appoint- 
ments and  appointed,  and  I  say  this  not 
in  a  cute  or  derisive  fashion,  but  most 
respectfully,  a  most  competent  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  they  had  had  time  to  clean 
up.  I  hear  it  said  here  in  the  changeover 
to  President  Reagan,  it  would  take  them 

2  to  3  years  to  get  rid  of  the  appoint- 
ments that  we  Democrats  put  in  when 
we  succeeded  President  Ford.  But  this  is 
after  a  7-year  movement  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  Democrats  and  put  their  kind 
into  the  administrative  body.  What  did 
they  find?  Not  what  Senator  Hollincs 
found. 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  things  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  body  here. 
They  will  come  now  and  say.  that  this 
Is  an  industry  bill.  What  an  absolute 
joke,  to  come  and  beg  on  your  common 
sense  and  reason  to  think  that  It  is  any- 
thing but  Bell. 

Who  own.s  Southern  Bell?  A.T.  &  T. 
owns  every  share  of  stock  of  Southern 
Bell.  Talk  about  an  Industry  bill. 

You  ought  to  see  how  the  different 
public  service  commissions  all  line  up 
to  satisfy  the  whim  and  the  will  and  the 
want  of  Ikia  Bell.  If  you  are  in  a  State 
legislature,  if  you  want  to  get  help,  if  you 
want  to  get  votes  for  yourself  either  to 
get  Into  office  or  for  your  particular 


measure,  they  have  the  telephone  man. 
He  Is  paid  by  the  rate  payers,  which  Is 
us.  and  the  public  and  everything  else. 
They  cannot  lose  money,  and  they  have 
Influence.  If  you  treat  them  nice,  they 
will  treat  you  nice.  And  they  will  take 
care  of  it.  And  they  will  look  out  for 
each  other. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  over  there,  the  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee.  I  have  an  amendment 
here  that  I  shall  have  to  go  into  a  little 
later  on  this  afternoon  or  at  another 
time  with  respect  to  the  ratepayer  be- 
cause. In  addition  to  the  provisions  for 
competition  here,  we  must  be  concerned 
with  local  rates. 

You  cannot  find  A.T.  k  T.'s  costs.  The 
FCC  cannot  prove  these  costs.  Certainly 
those  poor  little  State  pubUc  utility  and 
public  service  commissioners  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out. 

I  talked  with  Dr.  Alfred  Kahn,  who 
used  to  be  in  town.  I  think  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  balanced  budget  at  one  time. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  testified 
years  ago  as  an  economist  and  head  of 
a  department  up  at  Cornell  University 
before  he  came  here.  He  is  an  expert  in 
communications.  He  testified  how  they 
had  studies  of  the  New  York  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  they  found,  rather 
than  business  supporting  the  regular 
ratepayer,  and  rather  than  making  the 
long  distance  lines  support  the  local  user, 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  studies  before 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission 
showed  that  you  and  I,  the  local  user, 
were  supporting  much  long  distance 
business. 

A.T.  &  T.  refutes  It.  They  will  get  up 
enough  witnesses  just  to  talk,  and  they 
will  refute  that.  But  they  have  never 
been  able  to  refute  it  with  sound 
evidence. 

What  they  have  been  doing  is  going 
to  these  understaffed  State  commissions 
and  running  those  rates  up.  They  are 
going  to  say,  you  know  how  it  is.  now 
that  they  have  gotten  into  the  field  of 
competition  and  what-have-you,  we 
have  had  to  limit  our  services  and  take 
away  this  and  take  away  that. 

Incidentally,  we  shall  get  to  that  par- 
ticular provision  about  the  revenues  for 
the  yellow  pages. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  fioor? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  For  what  purpose, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  For  whatever  pur- 
pose the  Senator  from  Arizona  really 
desires. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  explain  if  I  may.  I  think 
the  majority  leader  intends  to  break  this 
up  at  about  4  o'clock.  When  he  is  going 
to  resume.  I  do  not  know.  I  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  read  something  that  will 
explain  in  part  why  I  have  offered  two 
amendments — one  amendment,  now — 
to  S.  898.  I  wondered  if,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  yield  foe  that 
purpose  with  the  understanding  that  he 
will  not  lose  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  have  to 
object  to  that  purpose.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
helpfulness,  at  least  his  attempt  to  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand — and 
mind  you  me,  I  hate  to  belabor  my  col- 
leagues. I  really  do.  I  guess  everyone  has 
heard  me  too  much  on  the  budget  and 
say  to  themselves,  "That  fool  now  has 
heard  his  voice  and  he  has  gotten  hke 
Wayne  Morse;  he  wants  to  talk  all  the 
t  me  on  every  subject  and  never  give  up 
the  floor." 

That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  question  of — and  there  is 
no  better  way  to  state  it  than 
our  friends  from  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  stated  it — reeducation.  I 
think  in  this  case  it  is  a  reeducation  in 
a  particular  instance.  It  is  not  to  come 
back  to  the  precepts  of  the  belief  In  phi- 
losophy. On  the  contrary,  I  am  trying 
to  take  from  a  good  10-year  experi- 
ence of  listening  and  learning  and  try- 
ing to  project  some  of  the  alarms  and 
concerns  I  have  about  S.  898. 

Whereas,  in  the  original  instance.  It 
looked  like  an  instrument  of  good,  in  the 
end  instance,  it  is  going  to  extinguish 
all  kinds  of  competition,  ruin  competi- 
tive industries  on  the  one  hand  and.  to 
the  detriment  of  the  using  public,  run 
up  the  rates  and  destroy  the  services 
just  like  airline  deregulation.  In  fact,  I 
just  might  ask  imanimous  consent,  if 
this  bill  passes,  to  not  be  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  ethics  if  I  be  allowed 
to  buy  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  A.T.  &  T. 
stock. 

If  this  happens,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  going  to  wait,  as  too  many  waited 
around  for  the  market  to  go  as  it  Is 
obviously  is  going  to  go.  We  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  President's  ad- 
visers and  the  former  heads  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  said  that 
it  just  was  not  in  the  cards.  They 
wanted,  in  the  words  of  the  Republican 
President,  a  change  of  direction.  They 
wanted  deficits.  At  least  get  us  into  the 
black. 

But  that  program  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed. We  see.  for  example,  that  index- 
ing means  an  extravagant  loss  of  taxes. 
That  was  never  in  Kemp-Roth  origi- 
nally. We  see  a  loss  of  $200  to  $268  bil- 
lion in  1985  and  1986  and  Government 
in  the  red  forever. 

Now,  If  we  come  back  to  this  particu- 
lar measure.  If  we  are  going  to  go 
through  with  It  as  is,  I  might  as  well 
take  care  of  my  grandchildren. 

We  are  getting  a  few  grandchildren 
coming  along,  and  we  have  to  look  out 
for  their  education. 

I  think  people  should  be  allowed  to  use 
their  commonsense  and  say  it  is  not  a 
conflict  of  interest;  it  is  just  a  conflict 
between  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina and  AT.  &  T. 

Now.  what  does  Chairman  Wiley  and 
the  Commission  state  of  PCC's  views 
concerning  the  Bell  bill. 

We  say  in  equity,  "He  who  seeks 
equity  must  be  equity."  We  say.  as  an- 
other maxim  of  the  practice  In  equity, 
"He  must  come  in  with  clean  hands." 
When  they  came  in  to  find  us,  they  had 
clean  hands  and  were  really  looking  to 
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compete.  Were  they  really  looking  to 
compete,  as  is  the  contention  of  S.  898? 
They  had  no  Idea  thereof.  I  quote: 

Over  the  past  decade,  national  telecom- 
munications policy  has  come  to  recognize 
the  fundamental  precept  that  the  American 
consumer  should  have  the  right  to  use  the 
public  telephone  network  in  a  manner  pri- 
vately beneficial  but  not  publicly  detrimen- 
tal, and  that  In  exercising  Its  rights  the 
public  should  not  be  precluded  by  artificial 
regulatory  barriers  from  employing  the  com- 
munications equipment  or  services  best 
suited  to  each  Individual's  needs.  The  exp2rl- 
ence  of  the  last  decade — detailed  throughout 
this  Report  to  Congress. . .  . 

This  Is  from  1966  to  1976,  with  a  ma- 
jority at  that  time  being  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration. 

The  record  should  show  that  this  thing 
runs  on  for  hundreds  of  pages,  and  we 
will  get  into  it  in  detail. 

The  experience  of  the  last  decade — detailed 
throughout  this  Report  to  Congress — amply 
confirms  that  In  terms  of  consumer  respon- 
siveness. Innovation,  and  diversity  of  com- 
munications services,  the  public  Interest  Is 
better  served  by  permitting  consumers  to 
obtain  specialized  services  and  equipment 
from  any  company  or  Individual  that  Is 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  meet  consumer 
needs  or  demands— rather  than  by  limiting 
communications  users  to  a  sole  source 
monopolist. 

Is  that  not  an  Interesting  finding? 
Can  you  imagine  that  this  delightful, 
friendly,  come-in-and-be-like-the-next- 
guy  entity,  A.T.  &  T.,  would  even  want  to 
extinguish  all  the  competition?  They 
want  it  written  Into  law  by  the  national 
Congress — an  absolute  monopoly.  Ma 
Bell  was  asking  to  be  a  sole  source  mo- 
nopolist. 

The  material  I  have  been  quoting  is  not 
Senator  Hollings  or  some  politician 
talking.  This  is  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  with  its  Republican 
chairman.  It  reads: 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  Con- 
sumer Communications  Reform  Act  of  1976 
would  seriously  disserve  the  public  Interest 
by  limiting  Important  consumer  rights;  by 
limiting  effective  regulatory  action  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  discriminatory  rates 
and  practices:  by  limiting  the  ability  of  the 
FCC  to  maintain  or  formulate  policies  de- 
signed to  assure  the  widest  availability  of 
high  quality  telecommunications  service  to 
the  entire  nation;  and,  by  delegating  to  the 
unrevlewed  discretion  of  the  telephone  In- 
dustry fundamental  social  and  political 
decisions. 

That  is  a  pretty  drastic,  far-reaching 
conclusion  A.T.  &  T.  wanted  not  only  to 
get  rid  of  all  competition  and  be  one  mo- 
nopoly, but  also,  they  wanted  to  delegate 
to  themselves  the  unreviewed  discretion 
to  make  fundamental,  social,  and  politi- 
cal decisions.  They  wanted  to  be  the  PCC. 
They  wanted  to  be  the  supplier. 
They  wanted  to  be  like  Plato's  politicians, 
who  make  their  own  little  laws  to  their 
own  applause.  They  were  going  to  be  the 
whole  hog,  and  they  almost  got  away 
with  it,  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  time. 

The  question  this  afternoon  is  whether 
they  are  going  to  get  away  with  it  en- 
tirely, without  even  a  hearing  by  any 
Senator  at  any  time. 

I  do  not  make  any  friends  by  doing 
this,  I  know.  I  do  not  pick  up  any  votes. 
I  hope  the  telephone  is  not  going  to 
cut  me  off  when  I  get  home  tonight. 
[Laughter.] 


They  have  a  way  of  operating.  I  will 
read  these  cases,  and  you  will  see  how 
they  work. 

So,  since  our  time  is  a  little  limited  this 
afternoon  to  give  a  cohesive  presenta- 
tion, let  us  jump  to  the  views  I  filed  at  the 
time.  I  said : 

It  is  with  a  strong  sense  of  responslblUty  to 
the  user  community — both  large  and  small— 
and  to  a  competltve  telecommunications  in- 
dustry that  I  must  dissent  to  S.  898,  as  re- 
pKjrted.  This  legislation,  despite  pretenses 
otherwise,  clearly  harms  these  users  and 
neither  maintains  nor  fosters  effective  com- 
petition In  this  Industry. 

Since  1976,  this  Committee  has  worked 
very  hard  to  fashion  a  new,  national  tele- 
commimlcatlons  policy  based  on  more  com- 
petition and  less  regulation.  Along  the  way, 
we  have  closely  examined  this  industry.  We 
have  learned  where  competition  exists  and 
where  It  does  not.  We  have  learned  about  the 
tendencies  and  practices  of  ;egulated  firm? 
and  firms  «lth  enormous  market  power.  S. 
898.  unfortunately,  falls  to  heed  these  les- 
sons. 

That  Is  why  you  have  to  take  a  little 
time  with  respect  to  the  call  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  bill  for  consideration,  to 
make  certain  that  Senators  imderstand, 
learning  through  the  hearings  and  the 
experience  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  working  in  this  field,  that  there 
have  been  lessons. 

Instead  of  a  clear  policy  statement  based 
on  sound  evidence,  the  Committee  has  re- 
ported muddled,  imprecise  legislation  based 
on  untested  theory. 

While  I  too.  favor  more  competition  and 
less  regulation,  these  objectives  cannot  be 
followed  blindly.  Market  realities  and  real 
life  firm  practices  must  come  Into  play.  It 
Is  here  where  S.  898  most  has  problems.  The 
legislation  Ignores  the  fact  that  while  there 
are  competitors  to  A.T.  &  T.  In  the  trans- 
mission capacity  market,  there  is  not  yet. 
nor  will  there  soon  be  effective  competition. 

While  there  is  competition  in  terminal 
equipment  there  is  no  competition  in 
long  distance  service  and  local  service. 

So  it  is  not  an  either /or  or  very  clear 
picture  upon  which  to  draw  conclusions, 
and  that  is  why  it  takes  time  and  it  takes 
understanding. 

The  legislation  Ignores  the  fact  that 
regulated  firms  that  possess  significant 
market  power  have  Incentives  and  opportuni- 
ties to  use  this  power  to  the  detriment  of 
users  and  competitors.  Any  policy  that  Is 
based  on  such  misconceptions  cannot  be 
sound. 

While  there  Is  competition  in  terminal 
transmission  capacity  market  there  is 
not  yet  nor  will  there  soon  be  effective 
competition. 

You  have  to  go  and  read  the  letters 
that  were  presented  in  the  case  from 
the  various  heads  of  companies.  There  is 
a  letter  from  Esmark.  There  are  letters 
from  Lockheed,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and 
General  Electric. 

We  are  going  to  come  back  here  and 
have  plenty  of  time.  Let  us  look  at  the 
General  Electric  Corp. — there  is  none 
finer — I  know  them  well.  In  fact,  I  know 
the  people  on  the  board  of  GE  are  on 
the  board  of  A.T.  &  T. 

The  GE  letter  states : 

The  bill  assumes  that  viable  competition 
Is  readily  avallab'e  In  all  te'ecommunlcatlons 
markets.  This  simply  Is  not  the  case.  It  Is 
our  opinion  that   competitive   alternatives 


are  avaUable  In  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
overall  market. 

That  is  what  General  Electric,  one  of 
the  particular  users,  is  telling  us. 

Let  us  look  at  some  more  of  these  let- 
ters. I  am  sure  that  these  are  all  good 
letters,  and  they  do  not  give  a  lomided 
view. 

Let  us  take  Lockheed,  for  example,  the 
company  that  Congress  believes  in  be- 
cause we  gave  them  a  loan  guarantee.  I 
remember  well  chairman  of  the  board, 
Dan  Holton. 

I  remember  going  out  to  Surmyvale 
some  20  years  ago  with  Mr.  Eugene  Root, 
the  vice  president,  Mr.  Herschel  Brown, 
and  Mr.  Stan  Burrows  who  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  development  of  the  Polaris 
missile,  and  they  had  PERT,  projects  en- 
gineering research  and  testing,  and  they 
would  find  out  what  they  want  in  the 
end  instance  and  then  item  by  item, 
product  by  product,  manufacturing  proc- 
ess by  manufacturing  process,  come  down 
and  back  into  the  original  item  and  find 
out  how  to  really  get  into  this  advance 
technology. 

It  was  the  most  fantastic  thing  that  a 
lay  person  like  myself  could  see.  We  have 
Lockheed  in  my  State  and  they  are  in  the 
SeCitor's  State.  They  are  good  oper- 
ators, and  I  am  reading  here  just  one  of 
the  parts  of  his  letter. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  level  of 
competition  is  adequate  and  It  may  take 
another  3  to  5  years  for  It  to  reach  the  point 
where  we  can  really  feel  that  effective  com- 
petition exists. 

They  are  a  good  company.  They  do  not 
want  a  monopoly.  They  do  not  want  to 
wait  forever,  but  they  would  like  to  see 
the  market  itself  develop  into  a  com- 
petitive market  and  in  the  next  few  years 
just  as  they  are  coming  in.  This  one  de- 
cision by  MCI  cleared  a  lot  of  decks  with 
respect  to  the  predatory  practices  and 
everything  else.  When  you  get  a  $1.8 
billion  verdict  against  you.  you  begin  to 
sort  of  clean  up  your  act  and  you  are  a 
little  bit  more  careful  than  you  were 
originally. 

So  they  come  in  and  they  say  that  it 
is  not  a  competitive  market  and  they 
pray  in  the  consideration  of  this  particu- 
lar bill  that  Congress  hold  up  on  certain 
parts  of  it  for  a  3-  to  5-year  period  so 
you  can  get  into  competition  and  have  a 
proper  market  develop.  I  am  reading 
from  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  letter. 

For  the  past  few  years.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany has  Increasingly  endeavored  to  utl'lze 
less  cditly  competitive  ser^'lces  and  eq"lp- 
ment  but  less  than  15  percent  of  our  1980 
voice  transmission  expenditures  were  non- 
Bell.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  there  Is  no  vi- 
able option  (or  Bell  services. 

This  is  not  a  politician  about  competi- 
tion. This  is  Ford  Motor  Co. 

In  other  cases.  A.T.  b  T.'s  marketing  re- 
sources make  It  more  attractive  to  choose 
their  alternative.  In  either  situation,  the 
achievement  Is  far  below  that  which  we 
would  expect  in  an  effective  competitive  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  fioor,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  I  am  still  en- 
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gaged  In  my  first  talk  and  the  same  leg- 
islative day  under  rule  XLX.  whether  or 
not  to  lay  tor  consideration  S.  898. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  include 
all  those  conditions  in  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  preparation  for  the 
announcement  1  am  about  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  go  off 
this  debate  on  this  motion  and  have  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business.  There  are  some 
items  that  we  can  dispose  of  that  are 
noncontroverslal  I  believe. 

II  the  Senator  has  no  objection.  I  am 
prepared  at  this  tjne  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  go  into  morning  business.  If 
the  Senator  is  prepared  to  do  that,  let  me 
frame  the  request  so  the  Senator  will 
know  what  he  is  dealing  with. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TODAY 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  longer 
than  15  minutes  in  which  Senators  may 
speak.  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  ajn.  on  Monday.  Further,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  and 
any  special  orders  and  after  the  trans- 
action of  a  brief  period  for  routine 
morning  business,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided for  hereinafter,  that  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  898.  Calendar  Order  No. 
235,  and  that  at  that  time  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  be  recognized  to 
resume  debate  on  this  measure  and  that 
the  debate  at  that  time  be  considered  as 
his  first  speech  In  the  same  legislative 
day  under  the  provisions  of  rule  XIX. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
seven  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  request  a  hold  on  this  bill,  and  I 
think  there  are  eight  Senators  on  the 
other  side. 

Does  the  request  for  hold  have  any 
bearing  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Arizona  who  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  lot  longer  than  I  have  and  is  much 
wiser  than  I  am  will  recognize  I  am 

sure  that 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  just  much 
older.  That  is  aU. 
Mr.  BAKER.  No.  And  much  wiser. 
I  am  sure  he  will  recognize  that  one 
of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  lead- 
ership, whether  It  is  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocratic leadership,  is  to  try  to  arrange 
an  orderly  schedule  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

Sometimes  it  Is  necessary  to  give  weeks 
of  advance  notice  on  when  matters  will 
come  up. 

I  think  I  have  perhaps  even  had  con- 
versations with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona about  the  iirfr»>ncy  in  scheduling 
this  piece  of  legislation. 


A  month  ago  I  indicated  that  we  would 
consider  this  bill  at  sometime  in  early 
October.  Two  weeks  ago  I  indicated  In 
letters  to  a  number  of  Senators  and 
made  an  announcement  at  the  chair- 
men's meetmg  of  the  polity  luncheon 
that  I  would  do  so  sometime  on  or  after 
October  1  and  belore  the  recess  of 
October  7. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  Senators 
on  this  side  and  the  Senator  will  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  as  well  I  believe 
indicated  they  did  not  wish  that  to  occur 
and  asked  for  holds  on  the  bill. 

But  at  sacoB  point  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  proceed. 

I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  rush  this 
to  the  detriment  of  the  position  of  any 
Senator. 

But  I  must  apologize  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona  and  say  that  I  think  that 
we  simply  have  to  do  this  bill,  and  that 
is  why  I  made  the  motion  that  I  made. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  further  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  I  just  wish  the  leader 
to  make  that  clear.  I  understand  It 
perfectly. 

If  the  leader  will  allow  me  a  letter  was 
sent  aroxmd  to  colleagues  this  morning 
indicating  that  I  was  considering  not 
putting  up  my  amendments.  That  is  just 
wrong  as  wrong  can  be.  I  am  going  to 
call  them  up  and  I  will  not  concede  one 
bit  the  amendments  were  sneaked  In, 
and  I  am  going  to  get  them  out  in  the 
bright  light  of  day. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing my  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  all  Uie  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said  is  absolutely  true  with 
the  notice  of  the  chairman  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind.  But  we  just  did 
not  have  the  complete  bill. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  did  not  really  get 
It  all.  In  essence,  from  the  Judiciary  and 
Commerce  Committee  staffs  until  today. 
Some  of  it  was  given  as  shown  by  letters 
to  the  private  sector  before  Senators 
received  it. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  this  afternoon 
and  next  week  is  just  see  where  I  am 
and  what  amendments  would  be  intel- 
ligent and  substantial  amendments.  We 
are  not  trying  to  filibuster  the  bill.  But 
we  wish  to  give  proper  consideration  so 
colleagues  can  really  look  at  It  and 
reflect  on  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  and  I 
am  sympathetic  to  the  point  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  re- 
iterate I  am  not  going  to  hurry  anybody. 
I  would  like  them  to  know — there  is  an 
old  saying  in  Tennessee  "I  ain't  got  no 
dog  in  that  fight."  All  I  want  to  do  is  to 
try  to  get  this  biU  up  and  disposed  of  in 
an  orderly  way.  I  am  not  trying  to  choose 
up  sides  on  any  amendment  or  on  the 
bill  itself.  But  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
try  to  dispatch  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  an  orderly  way.  ^ 

I  do  not  t^ink,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  anything  else  that  Is  required  to 
protect  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
and  if  there  are  no  other  reservations,  I 
would  now  repeat  my  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  In  morn.ng  business;  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


TEMPORARY  DELAY  OF  THE  OCTO- 
BER 1.  1981  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL  FOR  MILK 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

Mr.  PrtOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  wlU  state  the  b.ll  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1697),  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1.  1981,  Increase  In  the  price  support 
le*fel  lor  milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  whe*t  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1982. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
this  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
connection  this  is  the  so-called  delay  of 
the  increase  in  the  milk  price  supports, 
and  the  objection  is  noted  and,  of  course, 
I  am  not  going  to  make  any  effort  to 
proceed  and  press  the  point  at  this  time. 

I  win  say,  however,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  am  told,  will  proceed 
with  this  matter  today.  I  talked  to  the 
minority  leader  a  moment  ago  and  he 
indicated  that  they  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  this  measure,  and  iden- 
tical measure,  by  the  way. 

May  I  make  this  further  inquiry  of  the 
minority  leader  or  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin: Is  it  worthwhile  for  the  Senate, 
in  your  view,  to  remain  in  session  to  re- 
ceive that  message  from  the  House  or 
would  there  still  be  some  objection  to  the 
House-passed  measure  If  we  stay  In  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
problem  of  the  administration  and  the 
leadership.  But  this  Is  something  that 
has  a  very,  very  serious  effect  on  dairy 
farmers,  and  I  just  do  not  have  any  al- 
ternative except  to  object.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  some  detail  If  It  Is  brought 

up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  appreciate  his  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to 
prejudice  that  point  of  view  or  the  rights 
of  any  Senator,  so  I  will  not  pursue  the 
matter. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  majority  leader  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  would  just 
point  out  that  $1  million  a  day  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  Involved  In  this. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  the  Senate  accomplished  what 
many  observers  and  wags  had  declared 
Impossible:  The  Senate  passed  a  farm 
bill  that  meets  the  test  of  the  budget 
constraints  under  which  we  have  all  had 
to  labor  this  year. 

Included  in  our  farm  bill  was  a  mini- 
mum level  of  price  support  for  milk  at 
70  percent  of  parity.  A  proviso  to  that 
requirement  stipulates  that  such  sup- 
port cannot  be  less  than  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk.  Adjustments  can  be 
made  annually  by  the  Secretary  when 
certain  conditions  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture are  met. 

Earlier  this  year  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Re- 
conciliation Act,  it  provided  that  price 
supports  are  to  be  set  a  minimum  of  75 
percent  of  parity.  It  was  anticipated  at 
that  time  that  the  new  farm  bill  would 
have  been  passed  by  October  1,  and  sup- 
port levels  would  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law. 

In  the  absence  of  final  action  on  the 
farm  bill,  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
provides  that  the  Secretary  must  in- 
crease milk  price  support  levels  by  about 
40  cents  per  hundredweight  from  cur- 
rent levels.  When  the  farm  bill  finally 
passes  it  is  intended  by  the  Senate  that 
support  levels  will  be  decreased  to  the 
level  adopted  by  the  Congress,  thus 
overriding  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

As  Senators  know,  the  House  has  not 
yet  acted  on  the  new  farm  bill.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  for  the  Secretary  to  increase 
the  milk  price  supports  unless  we  adopt 
an  interim  measure  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  withhold  on  that  until  the  Con- 
gress passes  the  new  farm  bill. 

This  kind  of  seesawing  in  price  sup- 
ports can  only  be  detrimental  to  the 
sound  fimctioning  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try. The  instability  introduced  into  the 
dairy  market  would  seriously  disrupt  the 
individual  farmer's  and  handlers'  mar- 
keting decisions.  CCC  stocks  would  cer- 
tainly increase,  and  even  greater  quan- 
tities of  milk  products  could  be  sold  to 
the  Government.  Such  a  development 
could  serve  to  reduce  commercial  stocks 
and  as  a  result  retail  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts could  Increase  unnaturally. 

If  the  supports  are  allowed  to  increase 
on  a  short-term  basis,  certain  entities 
In  the  industry  could  use  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  storage  mechanism  by  selling 
its  products  to  the  CCC.  A  handler,  for 
instance,  could  sell  large  amounts  of  his 
stocks  to  the  CCC.  Then,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  new  farm  bill — when  a  new 
and  lower  support  level  would  be  enacted 
into  law — the  handler  could  purchase 
back  some  of  these  stocks;  he  would  do 
so  at  110  percent  of  the  lower  support 
price.  This  means  that  the  handler 
would  actually  be  paying  a  price  sub- 
stantially less  than  he  sold  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  first  place.  The  net  result 
of  such  a  transaction  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  incurring  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  storage  and  not  the  hand- 
ler. This  means  that  Government  expen- 


ditures for  the  dairy  program  could  In- 
crease. 

Now,  this  Is  a  situation  which  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  at  least  $10  million  per 
week — but  which  will  not  accrue  to  the 
advantage  of  the  dairy  farmers.  This 
kind  of  transaction  would  be  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  a  program  which  we 
have  tried  to  make  more  fiscally  sound. 
Because  of  the  potential  for  serious — 
but  lawful — abuse  of  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  delay  In  the  passage  of  the 
farm  bill  in  the  House,  the  dairy  pro- 
gram would  have  to  carry  a  potentially 
embarrassing  and  unnecessary  burden. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  also  ex- 
tend the  time  to  carry  out  a  national 
wheat  marketing  quota  referendum 
pursuant  to  section  336  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  also  requested 
this  provision. 

Unless  new  farm  legislation  Is  enacted 
by  October  15.  1981,  the  Secretary  will 
be  required  to  conduct  a  national  refer- 
endum of  eligible  wheat  producers  to  de- 
termine whether  they  favor  establish- 
ment of  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
June  1,  1982.  The  original  date  for  con- 
ducting such  a  referendum— August  1, 
1981— was  delayed  to  October  15,  1981 
by  Public  Law  97-24,  enacted  July  23, 
1981. 

As  I  have  said.  It  Is  not  clear  at  this 
point  that  the  farm  bill  can  be  enacted 
before  October  15.  Therefore,  this  bill 
would  prevent  a  costly,  confusing,  and 
unnecessary  exercise.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  total 
cost  of  preparing  for  and  conducting 
a  wheat  referendum  would  be  about  $4  8 
million. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill  so  that  we 
might  avoid  that  kind  of  difficulty.  I  do 
so  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  because  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  overall  consideration  the 
Senate  has  given  to  the  farm  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Block  to 
Senator  Hatfield  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  AcRicuLTtTKE. 
Washington,  DC,  September  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfieij). 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  recently  passed  the  Agriculture  and 
Pood  Act  of  1981.  However,  it  Is  not  certain 
that  new  farm  legislation  will  be  enacted  by 
October  1,  1981.  Therefore,  I  seek  your  assist- 
ance In  delaying  Implementation  of  perma- 
nent legislation  concerning  the  dairy  and 
wheat  price  support  programs  by  Including 
the  attached  language  In  the  continuing 
resolution  that  your  Committee  Is  scheduled 
to  consider  today. 

While  there  are  different  views  in  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  appropriate  milk  price 
support  level  for  the  next  four  years,  there  is 
virtually  no  disagreement  that  the  price 
support  should  remain  at  the  current  level 
of  (13.10  per  hundredweight  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  is  necessary  to  bring  the  cost  of 
the  program  under  control  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  and  consumers  alike.  Without  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  attached  lan- 
guage  which   would  maintain   the  current 


level  of  milk  price  support  pending  enact- 
ment of  new  farm  legislation.  I  would  be  re- 
quired to  rair,e  the  current  level  by  nearly  50 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  October  1.  1981. 
Such  an  increase  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
Administration.  It  would  confu-ve  dairy 
farmers,  increase  government  outlays,  add 
administrative  burdens,  and  Impose  addi- 
tional costs  on  the  consimier. 

In  addition,  unless  new  farm  legislation  la 
enacted  by  October  15,  1981,  I  will  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  national  referendum  of 
eligible  wheat  producers  as  to  whether  a 
marketing  quoU  is  to  be  established  next 
summer.  I  am  confident  that  once  new  farm 
legislation  is  enacted  there  wUl  be  no  pro- 
vision for  wheat  marketing  quotas,  which 
have  not  been  in  effect  for  over  two  decades. 
Conducting  such  a  referendum  would  be 
costly,  confusing,  and  unnecessary.  Thus.  I 
urge  you  to  include  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution language  to  delay  the  final  date  for 
conducting  such  a  referendtim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  these  essential  matters. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  R.  Block. 

Secretarp. 

TRC  1 98 1  farm  bill 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  will  only  take  a  couple 
of  minutes.  I  do  want  to  explain  that  the 
reason  I  objected  to  the  attempt  to  act, 
in  effect,  on  the  1981  farm  bill  prema- 
turely was  because  that  bill  is  an  abso- 
lute disaster  for  the  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers. I  think  we  should  have  clearly  In 
mind  what  the  effect  of  acting  on  that 
bill  now  would  be. 

It  is  clear  that  If  we  do  that,  the  1949 
law,  the  basic  underlying  law,  which 
provides  for  75  percent  of  parity  for  dairy 
farmers,  will  be  overtaken  by  the  action 
that  we  took  a  few  weeks  ago  and  that 
would  mean  the  dairy  farmers  would  be 
frozen  at  $13.10,  instead  of  going  to 
$13.56. 

I  realize  this  is  Inconvenient  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  prematurely  judge 
what  the  House  is  going  to  do.  They  may 
not  proceed  along  the  course  we  <Ud. 

Wliat  has  been  done  to  the  dairy 
farmer  is  to  freeze  that  $13.10  level  for 
m'lk  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  for  all  of 
1982,  for  all  of  1983,  and  for  all  of  1984. 
which  means  that  every  single  penny  of 
infiation  will  have  to  come  out  of  his  net 
Income. 

As  I  said  before,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  figures  that  means  the  aver- 
age dairy  fanner  will  lose  70  percent  of 
his  net  income,  an  absolute  disaster. 
There  is  no  other  farmer,  there  is  no 
other  businessman,  no  worker,  nobody 
in  this  country,  no  group,  at  least,  that 
is  being  asked  to  make  that  kind  of  sac- 
rifice. 

For  us  just  to  go  ahead  and  do  It  pre- 
maturely without  action  by  the  House  Is 
wrong — I  realize  it  is  a  long  shot  and  I 
realize  the  House  might  very  well  go 
along,  I  suppose  they  probably  will  go 
along  with  what  the  Senate  did,  but  It 
is  not  certain.  And  whatever  prospect 
there  is  that  the  dairy  farmer  might  get 
a  better  break,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  some  increase  above  the  $13.10, 
should  not  be  prejudged  by  any  action 
by  this  body. 

The  House  has  not  acted  yet,  even  aa 
the  preliminary  postponement  of  the 
farm  bill. 
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So  I  felt  I  had  no  other  course,  as  a 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  except  to 
object. 


Probably  the  greatest  indication  of  the 
success  of  the  program,  however,  is  the 
support  it  received  Irom  the  school  staff. 
Operation  rescue  was  a  mechanism  for 
■^r„r,,-r^  the  development  of  a  model  for  provid- 
IN  PRAISE  OF  OPERATION  RESCUE  j^^  nonproiessional  support  for  the  in- 
Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  structional  team  in  a  school.  It  also  ex- 
period  when  fiscal  resources  at  the  State  panded  the  perceptions  of  the  role  of  the 
and  local  school  system  levels  are  de-  community  as  a  direct  support  m  the 
creasing  and  it  has  become  mcreasingly    education  process. 

more  difficult  to  effectively  meet  the  con-       Beyond  the  additional  help  they  re-     ^  „ff„™ofv,  «» 

STtly  expanding  educational  needs  of  ceived  for  their  pupils,  school  staff  were  fate  of  Vietnam.  I^^^e  aftermath  of 
Sren  I  would  like  to  call  attention  pleased  by  the  good  public  relations  af-  that  experience  we  examined  how  the 
to  a  program  which,  last  year,  clearly  forded  them  by  operation  rescue.  Prln-  United  States  had  committed  Itself  so 
demonstrated  widespread  support  for  the  clpals  commented  that  citizens  whose  deeply.  In  the  examination  of  the  Viet- 
public  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  previous  contact  with  the  public  schools  nam  era,  we  took  steps  to  prevent  any 
Operation  rescue,  which  was  a  caU  for    had  been  only  through  what  they  read     national  commitment  from  being  made 


tlonal  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

National  commitments  should  not  be 
the  result  of  unintended,  incremental 
entanglements;  nor  should  we  back  Into 
a  national  commitment  without  fully 
realizing  the  consequences  of  each  Im- 
portant action.  The  Vietnam  entangle- 
ment grew  step  by  small  step  over  a 
period  of  years,  until  we  found  ourselves 
enmeshed  almost  inextricably  with  the 


active  broadbased  community  support 
clearly  responds  to  the  mandate  for  more 
effective  utilization  of  private  resources. 
Operation  rescue  also  clearly  reflects  re- 
cently appointed  School  Superintendent 
Ploretta  McKenzie's  stated  objective  to 
involve  the  community  in  the  educational 
programs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools. 

In  March  1981.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  schools.  In  concert  with  a  wide 
range  of  community  organizations,  local 
business  and  Industry,  religloixs  institu- 
tions, and  Individuals,  launched  an  in- 
tensive volunteer  recruitment  program 
called  "operation  rescue"  in  support  of 
the  newly  Implemented  student  progress 
plan. 

As  a  result  of  demographic  data  re- 
view, elementary  schools  with  the  great- 
est need  for  additional  educational  sup- 
port were  identified  and  targeted  for 
direct  tutorial  assistance  in  the  areas  of 
reading  and  mathematics. 

In  a  period  of  less  than  4  weeks,  more 
than  1,000  volunteers  were  recruited  to 
tutor  In  the  schools.  In  addition  to  the 


in  the  papers  were  now  able  to  see  first- 
hand that  the  schools  were  orderly, 
teachers  were  teaching  and  pupils  were 
learning. 

As  operation  rescue  begins  its  second 
phase  this  fall,  the  thrust  of  the  program 
is  toward  institutionalization  of  the 
kinds  of  support  that  were  provided  on 
an  emergency  basis  last  year.  With  more 
reductions  In  Government  assistance  to 
the  schools,  it  Is  crucial  that  community 
support  be  available  on  an  on-going  basis 
and  not  Just  as  an  ad  hoc  response  to 
each  developing  crisis. 

To  this  end,  operation  rescue — phase 
II  will  continue  to  expand  the  kinds  of 
services  used  in  last  year's  program.  A 
goal  has  been  set  again  this  year  to  re- 
cruit sufficient  volunteers  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  identified  first  In  the 
40  schools  involved  last  year.  A  waiting 
list  is  developing  for  new  schools  that 
wish  to  register  for  rescue  services.  A 
large  number  of  educational,  religious, 
and  community  organizations  have  been 
asked  to  help  in  this  recruitment  ef- 
fort. Corporations  will  again  provide  loan 


volunteers  who  provided  at  least  4  hours    executives  to  staff  the  office.  A  local  pub 


a  week  of  instructional  enhancement 
services  to  local  schools,  corporations 
provided  loan  executives  to  support  the 
coordinator  in  this  massive  recruitment, 
orientation,  and  placement  effort. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  1.000  tutors 
who  were  taitially  recruited,  approxi- 
mately 700  remained  with  this  program 
for  the  entire  period  of  operation,  and 
evaluation  Indicated  that  of  those  polled, 
93  percent  were  willing  to  return.  Over 
50  percent  of  the  tutors  were  employed 
and  had  to  program  their  tutoring  hours 
into  their  work  schedules.  Further,  many 
of  the  target  schools  are  in  the  sections 
of  the  city  where  traditionally  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  place  and  retain  volun- 
teers who  were  not  residents  of  that  area. 

The  metropolitan  Washington  corpo- 
rate commimity  was  extremely  suppor- 
tive in  this  effort.  Five  corporations 
loaned  executives  to  assist  in  coordina- 
tion, public  relations,  and  administrative 
support  on  a  full-time  basis.  Additionally, 
both  public  and  private  agencies  pro- 
Tided  release  time  for  one  or  more  em- 
ployees to  serve  as  tutors.  Indeed,  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  both  Senators  and 
Congressmen  also  responded  to  the  call 
for  support. 

The  positive  coverage  provided  by  the 
media  was  also  instrumental  in  the  suc- 
cess of  operation  rescue.  Editorials  and 
public  service  announcements  on  tele- 
vision, radio  and  in  the  newspapers  were 
a  critical  element  in  the  enormous  re- 
cruitment drive. 


lie  relations  firm  has  agreed  to  take  on 
operation  rescue  as  an  account  in  the 
early  months  when  public  awareness  of 
the  program  is  critical.  A  graphic  arts 
firm  has  taken  over  the  task  of  produc- 
ing public  service  announcements. 

The  Washington  Urban  League,  as  a 
community  partner  and  catalyst  for  this 
effort,  will  be  providing  assistance  to  the 
project  in  recruitment  and  media  co- 
ordination and  will  serve  as  cosponsor  of 
the  program. 

Operation  rescue — phase  II  purposely 
remains  on  a  small  budget,  with  a  small 
staff,  and  without  Government  funding. 
The  successful  implementation  of  last 
year's  program  on  short  notice  with  tre- 
mendous contribution  from  the  private 
sector  was  a  clear  mdication  that  the 
community  has  a  wide  range  of  untapped 
resources  which  can  and  must  be  called 
on  to  support  public  education. 


except  through  the  full  and  considered 
exercise  of  constitutional  processes. 

Some  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  In 
1968  the  Senate  passed  the  national  com- 
mitments resolution,  which  stated  that 
the  United  States  could  not  enter  into 
a  binding  national  commitment  to  an- 
other nation  except  by  "treaty,  statute 
or  joint  resolution."  We  are  clearly  now 
considering  a  national  commitment  to 
another  nation.  The  AW  ACS  sale  is  In 
fact  a  step  of  enormous  consequence. 
It  is  the  symbol  and  reaUty  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  Israel,  and  it  has  an  Im- 
portant h<»""^nT  on  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  AW  ALB  sale  Is  as  important  as 
any  treaty  we  have  entered  into  in  re- 
cent years. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  look  on  this  Issue 
as  an  important  constitutional  question 
and  as  a  grave  step  of  fundamental  pol- 
icy importance. 

The  Senate  should  be  able  to  answer 
three  broad  questions: 

First,  how  are  our  strategic  Interests 
affected?  This  question  assumes  a  stra- 
tegic policy  for  the  Mideast  of  which 
this  decision,  positive  or  negative,  will 
be  component. 

Second,  how  will  this  sale  enhance 
regional  stabllltv  and  how  will  It  enhance 
our  relations  with  the  other  nations  In 
the  area?  This  question  again  requires 
definition  of  our  comprehensive  strategy. 

Third,  how  will  the  sale  Improve  the 
chances  for  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement? 
This  question  necessarily  relates  the  sale 
•to  the  context  of  the  Mideast  peace 
process  of  which  it  will  be  a  part,  whether 
approved  or  rejected. 

We  must  be  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions before  entering  Into  this  national 
commitment  with  Saudi  Arabia.  The  full 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  process  of 
study,  debate,  review,  and  a  vote  are 
required. 


THE  AWACS  ISSUE 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    the 
AWACS  issue  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  supply  highly- 
sophisticated  reconnaissance  aircraft  to    prepared  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
another  nation  located  in  a  volatile  area     make  one  thing  very  clear:  We  are  being 


ENERGY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  In 
President  Reagan's  recent  speech  to  the 
Nation  on  the  economy,  he  called  for 
sacrifices  by  all  members  of  our  society. 
While  the  details  of  the  President's  new 
plan  have  not  been  revealed,  documents 
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of  the  world.  Of  far  greater  Importance 
are  the  underlying  purposes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  action.  The  AWACS  sale 
is  of  enormous  consequence  because  it  Is 
both  the  symbol  and  bona  fides  of  a  na- 


asked  to  further  downgrade  energy  con- 
servation as  a  means  of  reducing  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Imports. 

This  administration  has  been  Imple- 
menting a  sharp  reversal  in  energy  pol- 


icy under  the  guise  of  budget  policy.  In 
the  first  round  of  budget  cuts,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  an  Incredible  80 -percent 
reduction  in  the  Federal  conservation 
budget.  The  Congress,  preferring  a  more 
balanced  energy  policy,  approved  a  44- 
percent  reduction  In  authorizations  for 
these  programs.  Even  this  cut  was  much 
greater  than  most  other  programs  had 
to  absorb.  Clearly,  energy  conservation 
has  tsiken  Its  share  of  cuts. 

But  the  administration  Is  not  satis- 
fied. The  Treasury  Department  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  residential  and  business 
energy  tax  credits  for  conservation  and 
alternative  energy  expenses.  The  fact 
sheet  accompanying  the  President's 
speech  refers  to  a  similar  proposal. 

A  second  document,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  prepared  to  comply 
with  OMB  budget  targets  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  deals  a  further  blow  to  Federal 
support  for  conservation.  One  of  the  op- 
tions reflects  an  additional  84-percent 
cut,  on  top  of  the  cuts  already  enacted. 
This  would  Involve  termination  of  al- 
most all  conservation  activities.  Includ- 
ing the  low  income  weatherizatlon  pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps  the  administration  is  seeking 
to  cease  Federal  conservation  efforts  be- 
cause the  relative  calm  In  the  world  oil 
markets  has  made  a  strong  national  en- 
ergy policy  seem  less  urgent.  If  anything, 
recent  history  shows  that  becoming  com- 
placent about  energy  policy  now  will 
only  hurt  us  when  the  next  supply  dis- 
ruption occurs. 

Furthermore,  the  current  world  oil 
glut  imderscores  the  Importance  of  con- 
servation. Over  the  first  6  months  of 
1981,  the  United  States  was  importing 
20  percent  less  than  It  was  a  year  earlier. 
The  United  States  was  able  to  do  this  In 
spite  of  a  1 -percent  decline  In  domestic 
oil  production.  Total  domestic  oil  con- 
sumption declined  6.7  percent  compared 
to  the  first  6  months  of  1980.  This  de- 
cltoe  was  partly  due  to  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy, but  greater  conservation  efforts 
contributed  significantly. 

As  important  as  conservation  is  na- 
tionally, It  Is  even  more  important  In  a 
State  such  as  Maine.  Nearly  57  percent 
of  Maine's  total  energy  supply  comes 
from  foreign  oil.  This  amounts  to  a  drain 
of  over  $1  billion  a  year  from  Maine's 
economy.  Thus,  not  only  do  Maine's  con- 
sumers bear  the  burden  of  rising  oil 
prices,  but  the  outfiow  of  purchasing 
power  costs  us  dearly  in  lost  jobs  and  in- 
come. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Maine,  which 
had  the  second  highest  average  house- 
hold energy  expenditure  in  1980,  has  led 
the  Nation  in  conservation  efforts.  Al- 
though the  high  cost  of  fuel  has  been  the 
prime  motivating  force.  Federal  conser- 
vation efforts  have  clearly  played  an  im- 
portant role. 

A  good  example  is  the  residential  en- 
ergy conservation  credit.  In  1978,  the  first 
year  in  which  the  credit  was  available, 
almost  32,000  Maine  households  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  This  credit  supported  $26 
million  in  conservation  expenditures. 
Preliminary  data  for  1979  indicate  that 
the  number  of  households  using  the 
credit  Jumped  to  36,000.  This  number  will 
certainly  increase  as  more  people  become 
aware  of  the  credit  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  conservation. 


Pew  incentives  can  be  as  broad  based 
as  this  tax  incentive.  It  has  the  potential 
to  reach  every  household  that  has  a  tax 
liability.  Furthermore,  It  provides  an 
added  incentive  to  conserve  and  the  addi- 
tional financial  resources  necessary  to 
make  the  investment.  The  administra- 
tion acknowledged  the  value  of  this  cred- 
it in  its  Initial  budget  proposals  when 
it  cited  the  energy  credits  as  a  reason  for 
cutting  back  on  direct  spending  pro- 
grams. 

The  business  energy  tax  credits  are 
just  as  Important  to  Maine's  energy 
future.  As  with  conservation,  renewable 
energy  development  can  displace  for- 
eign oil  and  strengthen  Maine's  economy. 
Two  of  Maine's  leading  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  have  been  aided  significant- 
ly by  the  tax  credits. 

These  credits  have  created  necessary 
financial  incentives  and  have  opened  up 
access  to  capital  that  often  is  not  avail- 
able to  development  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

Many  of  the  spending  programs  that 
may  be  shut  down  have  provided  simi- 
lar assistance  to  Maine's  efforts  to  en- 
courage conservation  and  renewable  en- 
ergy sources.  In  addition  to  providing 
financial  incentives,  these  programs 
spread  valuable  information  on  the  pos- 
siblUtles  for  gains  In  energy  efficiency 
through  conservation.  Many  households 
are  unfamiliar  with  all  the  opportunities 
to  save  energy  available  to  them,  so  this 
service  provided  bv  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  very  valuable. 

An  example  of  a  beneficial  program 
that  would  have  to  be  terminated  under 
DOE'S  budget  recommendations  Is  the 
low  income  weatherizatlon  program.  By 
serving  low  income  households,  this  pro- 
gram addresses  the  needs  of  that  group 
of  people  that  a  market-oriented  policy 
cannot.  Low  income  households  feel  the 
sttog  of  rising  oil  prices  more  than  amy 
other  group,  as  a  much  greater  share  of 
the  income  goes  to  paying  energy  bills. 
Even  though  this  gives  them  a  great  in- 
centive to  "onservc,  poor  families  often 
lack  the  fii  ancial  capacity  to  make  fi* 
conservatlo:  1  investments. 

Far  from  being  a  welfare  program,  tie 
weatherizatlon  program  provides  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  energy  needs  of  our 
low  mcome  population.  One  study  found 
a  27-percent  savings  in  energy  costs  for 
each  $1,000  investment  program.  In  a 
cold  State  such  as  Maine,  this  could  re- 
sult in  annual  savings  of  $380  a  year  for 
a  house  heated  by  oil.  Weatherizatlon  is 
clearly  the  most  effective  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  vulnerability  of  low-Income 
households  to  rising  energy  costs. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  one  of  the 
leading  weatherizatlon  programs  in  the 
country.  Roughly  17,000  units  have  been 
weatherized,  with  a  projected  need  for 
weatherlzing  an  additional  50,000  units. 
Termmatlng  this  program  would  deal  a 
serious  blow  to  Maine's  conservation  ef- 
forts and  to  the  abiUty  of  low-income 
residents  to  cope  with  rising  fuel  costs. 

The  administration  justifies  its  attacks 
on  conservation  oii  the  grounds  that  the 
market  provides  sufficient  incentives  to 
resolve  our  energy  problems.  Presum- 
ably, the  administration's  energy  policy 
is  predicated  on  reducing  Government's 
role  In  energy  markets.  Yet  Its  actions 
belie  its  words  on  this  issue. 


The  administration  apparently  has 
more  faith  in  the  ability  of  consumers 
to  act  in  the  free  market  than  it  has  In 
oil  producers  and  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry. During  th»,-  House  debate  on  the 
tax  bill,  the  administration  backed  $16 
billion  in  tax  breaks  under  both  the 
windfall  profit  and  the  corporate  mcome 
taxes.  Most  energy  analysts  express  con- 
siderable skepticism  over  the  likely  im- 
pact of  these  benefits  on  oil  production. 
More  importantly,  the  administration's 
action  Illustrates  the  inconsistency  in 
their  free  market  approach  to  energy 
policy. 

The  same  applies  to  Its  policy  on  nu- 
clear energy.  Although  the  administra- 
tion has  withdrawn  subsidies  for  con- 
servation activities  and  renewable 
energy  development,  it  continues  to 
press  for  funding  of  the  Clinch  River 
nuclear  breeder  reactor.  This  decision 
is  highly  questionable  on  substantive 
grounds.  But  it  is  also  another  example 
of  the  administration's  inconsistent  ap- 
proach to  energy  policy,  an  Inconsis- 
tency acknowledged  by  David  Stockman 
before  he  joined  the  administration. 
.  What  emerges  is  an  energy  policy  that 
attempts  to  solve  our  problems  through 
greater  production.  Yet  even  the  ad- 
ministration's own  forecast,  contained 
in  its  national  energy  plan,  foresees  a 
decline  In  domestic  oil  production  over 
the  next  several  years.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  same  plan  forecasts  little 
or  no  progress  In  reducing  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  that  feels 
the  effects  of  this  dependence  more  than 
most.  I  strongly  urge  Congress  to  pur- 
sue a  more  balanced  energy  policy  that 
Included  a  strong  emphasis  on  conserva- 
tion. Perhaps  the  signals  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  sent  on  the  conserva- 
tion programs  and  tax  credits  will  even- 
tually be  renounced.  If  not.  I  will  fight 
efforts  to  reduce  our  conservation  ef- 
forts and  seek  a  more  balanced  policy. 

It  is  true  that  energy  consumers  do 
have  enormous  financial  mcentives  to 
invest  In  conservation.  Yet  they  do  not 
always  have  the  necessary  information 
or  financial  resources  to  do  so.  Further- 
more, their  decisions  do  not  Incorporate 
the  additional  benefits  to  the  nation  that 
would  result  from  a  lower  level  of  oil 
Imports. 

We  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  our  budget 
goals  to  pursue  a  more  sensible  energy 
policy.  We  could  start  by  reclaiming  the 
$12  billion  In  Federal  revenues  lost  due 
to  the  oil  industry  tax  breaks  enacted 
earlier  this  year.  We  could  also  examine 
other  tax  breaks  that  have  been  avail- 
able to  oil  producers  for  years. 

As  if  it  needed  further  proof,  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  raising  reve- 
nues reveals  its  bias  for  production  In- 
centives. Of  the  $6.6  billion  in  mcome 
tax  revenues  lost  due  to  all  energy- 
related  tax  provisions  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
84  percent,  or  $5.5  billion  Is  due  to  sub- 
sidies for  conventional  fuels.  Yet  In  Its 
budget  cutting  the  administration  fo- 
cused only  on  the  remaining  16  percent 
that  is  devoted  to  encouraging  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  sources. 
Surely  the  other  84  percent  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny. 

Another  positive  step  would  be  to 
terminate  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
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actor.  In  addition  to  aiding  our  fiscal 
efforts,  this  move  would  be  a  significant 
improvement  in  our  national  nuclear 
energy  policy.  Continuing  with  Clinch 
River  raises  all  of  the  unsettled  questions 
of  expanded  nuclear  power  development, 
including  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste,  operational  safety,  and  the  spread 
of  weapons  grade  nuclear  material. 
Furthermore,  even  if  we  wish  to  develop 
breeder  technologies,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  doubt  the  adequacy  of  the 
Clinch  River  project  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Once  these  steps  have  been  taken,  we 
would  not  have  to  sacrifice  our  conser- 
vation efforts,  which  have  already  borne 
their  share  of  budget  cuts.  We  must  pre- 
serve our  energy  security. 


DR.  ALTON  OCHSNER 

Mr.  ABDNOR  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished native  son  of  South  Dakota 
and  outstanding  American  died  last  week 
in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Great,  and  deserved,  tribute  is  being 
paid  the  memory  of  Dr.  Alton  Ochsner 
whose  pioneer  work  in  the  1930's  first 
linked  smoking  with  lung  cancer. 

Dr.  Ochsner's  parents  came  to  South 
Dakota  in  a  covered  wagon  and  his 
father  ran  a  general  store  in  Kimball. 
He  later  attended  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  which  last  year  honored  him  by 
establishing  a  surgical  chair  in  his  name. 

A  professor  of  surgery  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity before  establishing  the  Ochsner 
Clinic  in  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Ochsner 
gained  world  renown  as  a  heart  surgeon. 
While  setting  demanding  professional 
standards  for  himself,  his  colleagues, 
and  his  students,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  importance  of  treating  each  of  his 
patients  as  an  individual. 

Dr.  Ochsner,  like  a  good  many  South 
Dakotans.  also  took  his  citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities very  seriously  and  was 
very  outspoken  in  his  views. 

All  South  Dakotans  are  proud  of  his 
achievements  and  of  him  as  a  friend 
and  neighbor  who  valued  the  importance 
of  being  a  friend  and  neighbor.  All 
Americans  have  benefited  from  his 
skills  and  his  courage. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  September 
25.  1981. 

The  article  foUows: 
Dt.  Alton  Ochsnes  Dies;  PiONzn  m  LtTiro 
Can  era 

New  Orleans. — ^Dr.  Alton  Ochsner,  85.  a 
heiut  surgeon  who  Is  credited  with  nrst  Unk- 
ing smoking  to  lung  cancer  In  the  19306.  died 
Thursday. 

He  had  undergone  surgery  for  a  heart  ail- 
ment Sept.  6,  at  the  Ochsner  Medical  Foun- 
dation Hospital,  which  he  founded  In  1942 
and  directed  for  24  years. 

Dr.  Ochsner  performed  20.000  operations 
during  his  career,  acting  as  pbjrslclan  to  such 
notable5  as  Argentine  President  Juan  Peron, 
golfer  Ben  Hogan  and  actor  Gary  Cooper. 

He  began  studying  a  possible  link  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  In  1936.  when  as 
professor  of  surgery  at  Tulane  University's 
school  of  medicine  he  saw  a  dramatic  rise 
of  cancer  cases.  Two  years  later,  he  addressed 
a  convention  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons,  of  which  he  later  was  president.  In 
New  York  City  and  said  his  studies  showed 
cancer  and  smoking  were  related. 

At  21.  Dr.  Ochsner  recalled,  he  smoked 
half  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  "got  very  sick." 


He  never  again  smoked.  He  said  he  saw  bis 
first  case  of  lung  cancer  as  a  medical  student 
at  Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  In  1919. 
His  professor  at  the  time  told  blm  It  was 
such  a  rare  disease  that  he  was  vmllkely  to 
see  another  case,  he  said. 

He  stopped  performing  operations  at  70,  In 
accordance  with  a  rule  he  set  for  surgeons 
serving  under  him  at  Ochsner  Hospital. 

Dr.  Ochsner  was  known  for  bis  outspoken 
views  and  political  conservatism.  He  Issued 
blistering  attacks  on  communism,  as  well  as 
the  complacency  and  poor  health  habits  of 
Americans. 

Survivors  Include  his  second  wife,  Jane 
Kellogg  Sturdy  Ochsner,  three  sons,  all  doc- 
tore,  Alton  Ochsner  Jr.,  John  Lockwood  Ochs- 
ner, and  Mlms  Oage  Ochsner,  and  a  daughter. 
Sis  Mann. 


WALT  DISNEY  WORLD  TENCENNIAL 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  for  10 
years,  the  State  of  Florida  has  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  playing  host  to  the 
most  sparkling  and  ingenious  entertain- 
ment creation  in  the  history  of  human- 
kind. It  is  with  a  special  thrill  that  at 
this  time  I  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  and  the  joy  that  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  feel  upon  the 
sound  of  the  word  "Disney  World." 

Tomorrowland;  Main  Street,  U.S,A,; 
Frontier  land;  Liberty  Square;  Adven- 
tureland;  and  Fantasy  land  have  become 
legend.  Their  magic  weaves  memories 
and  moments  the  like  and  the  wonder  of 
wtiich  exists  nowhere  else  on  this  Earth. 
For  young  and  old,  images  of  this  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  wooded  and  lake-caressed 
Florida  will  never  fade. 

Walt  Disney  World  has  grown  to  mean 
so  much  to  so  many.  Autumn  winter, 
spring,  summer  it  is  the  mecca  of  over 
14  million  pilgrims  who  know  the  incom- 
parable mystery  that  dwells  here.  Aboard 
riverboat,  on  pirate  ship,  roller  coaster, 
mountaintop.  Over  126  million  people 
have  laughed  Inside  your  gates  and 
some  15.000  friends  work  to  make  this 
wondrous  entertainment  gem  the  shin- 
ing place  it  is. 

The  State  of  Florida  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  entertainment  centers  in  the 
world,  resplendent  with  the  diamond 
genius  of  Disney. 

Congratulations,  Walt  Disney  World, 
for  your  gleaming  past  and  the  best  of 
wishes  for  your  experimental  prototype 
community  of  tomorrow.  The  starry  fu- 
ture holds  for  you  untold  treasures  of 
adventure  and  entertainment. 

On  this  day  beginning  the  Tencennial 
of  Walt  Disney  World,  I  join  the  people 
of  Florida  and  the  United  States  in  say- 
ing, "Thank  you."  Thank  you  for  the  joy 
and  happiness  you  have  brought  to  so 
many.  Thank  you  for  the  unequa'ed  ex- 
citement you  have  given  us,  and  for  the 
great  opportunity  that  you  bring  this 
land  that  we  love  so  much. 

And,  most  importantly,  we  thank  you 
for  making  us  smile.  You  own  our  hearts. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  requests  I  would  make  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent— and  I  believe  all  of  these  have  been 
cleared — ^that  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  October  2,  1981,  mes- 


sages from  the  President  of  the  United 

States  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  received  by  the  Sscretary  of  the 
Senate  and  appropriately  referred,  and 
that  the  Vice  Presidoit,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  the  acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  permitted  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

PXirther,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  until  5  p.m.,  today. 
Senators  be  permitted  to  introduce  bills, 
resolutions,  and  statements,  and  that 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSENT  TO  THE  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN KANSAS  AND  MISSOURI 
ESTABLISHING  THEIR  MUTUAL 
BOUNDARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4048,  an  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  agreement 
between  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  if  having  been  read  twice  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (H.R.  4048)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establishing 
their  mutual  boundary  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  Bottoms  near  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  Elwood,  Kansas. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  4048)  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VETERANS*  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  917. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  917)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
dlsabUlty  compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans: to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  for  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children:  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee 
home  loans  with  provisions  for  graduated- 
payment  plans;  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  payable  in  Veterans'  Administration 
specially  adapted  housing  assistance;  to  ex- 
pand eligibility  for  memorial  markers;  and 
the  o'h^r  purposes",  do  pass  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

-u-.:.e  ou.  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans'  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1981". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
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ment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

■HTLE  I— VETERANS'  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

KATES  or  OISABILrTT  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out   "$54"  in  subsection 

(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$58"; 

(3)    by  striking  out  "$9S"  In  subsection 

(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$109"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$150"  in  subsection 

(c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$165"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$206"  in  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$229"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$291"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$325"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$367"  in  subsection 

(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$415"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$434"  in  subsection 

(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$505": 
"(8)  by  striking  out  "$503"  in  subsection 

(h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$S95": 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$566"  In  subjection 
(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$680": 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$1,016"  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,131"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "$1,262"  and  "$1,768" 
In  subsection  (k )  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,405"  and  "$1,968".  resoectively: 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$l.2n2"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,405": 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$1,391"  in  subsection 
(m)   and  In-^erting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,548": 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$1,581"  In  subsection 
(n)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,760"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$1,768"  each  olace 
It  aonears  In  subjections  (o)  and  (p)  and 
Inserttn"  in  Men  thereof  "$1,968": 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$759"  and  "$1,130" 
In  subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$845"   and   "$1,258".   resoectively: 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,137"  In  suhsec- 
tlon(s)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,265", 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  "219"  In  subsection 
(t)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$244". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  ad  lust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  bv  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disabllitv  cnmpensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  oursuant  to  chapter  11 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

tATES    or    ADOrnONAL    COMPENSATION    rOK 
DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  315(1)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$82"  in  clause  (A) 
and  insertine  in  lieu  thereof  "$69"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$104"  In  clause  (B) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$116"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$138"  in  clause  (C) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$154"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$173"  and  "$34"  in 
clause  (D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$193"  and  "$38",  respectively. 

(5)  by  striking  out  "842"  In  clause  (E) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$47"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$77"  In  clause  (F) 
and  Insertine  In  lieu  thereof  "$86"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$111"  and  "$34".  In 
clause  (O)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1124"  and  "$38".  respectively. 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$50"  in  clause  (H) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$56"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$112"  In  clause  (I) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$125";  and 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$94"  In  clause  (J) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$105". 

CLOTHING     ALLOWANCE     FOR     CERTAIN     DISABLED 
VETCBANS 

Sec.  103.  Section  362  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$274"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$306". 


TTTLE  n — SURVIVOEIS'  DEPENDENCY  AND 
INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  BENEPTS 

BATES    or    DEPENDENCY    AND    INDEMNTTT    COM- 
PENSATION roa  suBviviNG  spottsbs 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
411  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  b«  paid  to  a  surviving  ^xjuse, 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon 
whose  death  entitlement  Is  predicated,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  In  the  following 
table: 


"Pay 

Monthly 

Pay 

Monthly 

grade 

rate 

grade 

rate 

E-1  . 

8416 

W-4 

$595 

E-a  . 

429 

O-l  . 

625 

E-3  . 

439 

0-2  - 

642 

E-t  - 

466 

0-3  . 

681 

E-fi  . 

480 

0-4  - 

613 

E-6  . 

4»1 

0-6  . 

677 

E-7  . 

514 

0-6  - 

761 

IBr-i    . 

642 

0-7  . 

825 

E-9  . 

>668 

0-8  - 

904 

W-1 

625 

0-9  - 

971 

w-a 

546 

O-IO 

» 1,062 

W-3 

562 

">  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at 
the  applicable  time  designated  by  section 
402  of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse's  rate 
shall  be  $611. 

'  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  desig- 
nated by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  sur- 
viving spouse's  rate  shall  be  $1,139.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$43"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$48". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$112"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$125". 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$66"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$62". 

RATES  OF  OEPENDENCT  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  202.  Section  413  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$189"  In  clause  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$210"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$271"  In  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$302"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$350'  in  clause  (3) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$390";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$350"  and  "$71"  In 
clause  (4)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$390"  and  "$79  ,  respectively. 

RATES   or   Stn»PLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY    AND   IN- 
DEMITY   COMPENSATION   FOR   CHILDREN 

Sec.  203.  Section  414  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "$112"  in  subsection 

(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$125"; 

(2>   by  strilfing  out  "$189"  in  subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$210";  and 
(3)   by   striking  out   "$96"   In   subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$107". 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
COMPENSATION    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  413  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whenever",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  If  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation has  been  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  veteran's  child  or  chUdren  and  the 
entitlement  of  an  additional  child  of  that 
veteran  to  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation under  this  section  is  later  estab- 
lishe-l  e'^ective  retroactively,  the  amount 
payable  retroactively  to  the  additional  child 


Is  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  of  the  Increased  award  for 
the  retroactive  period  and  the  prior  total 
award  for  that  period.". 

(b)  Section  414(c)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "However,  If  during  the  month  In 
which  such  a  chUd  attains  the  age  of  18  the 
child  Is  also  being  considered  to  be  a  chUd 
below  the  age  of  18  for  purposes  of  addi- 
tional dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  a  surviving  spouse  under  section 
411(b)  of  this  title,  the  amount  payable  to 
the  child  for  that  month  under  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  payable  to 
the  surviving  spouse  for  the  same  month 
under  such  section  that  Is  attributable  to 
the  chUd.". 

TITLE  in— LIFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

INCREASE      IN      MAXIMUM      AMOUNTS      OF      UTt 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  301.  (a)   Section  767  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection    (a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$20,000  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$36.C00":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  '•$30,000,  $25,000.  $20.- 
000"  after  "or  (B)  to  be  Insured  In  the 
amount  of"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "$30,000,  $25,000.  $20,- 
000"  after  "or  to  be  Insured  in  the  amount 
of":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "$35,000,  $30,000,  $25,- 
000"  after  "or  Insured  In  the  amount  or"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  any  member  who  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  Is  a 
member  of  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service  (or  who  upon  application 
would  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service)  may 
obtain  Increased  Insurance  coverage  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $35,000  (In  any  amount  di- 
visible by  $5,000)    If— 

"  (1 )  the  member — 

"(A)  is  insured  under  this  subchapter 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection:   or 

"(B)  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  reinstates  insurance 
under  this  subchapter  that  had  lapsed  for 
noncayment  of  premiums:  and 

"(2)  the  member  submits  a  virritten  ap- 
plication for  the  Increased  coverage  to  the 
office  established  pursuant  to  section  766 lb) 
of  this  title  within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  777(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  $20,000"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"20.000,   $25,000.   $30,000.   or  $35,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$35,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •"$20,000"  both  places 
it  appears  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000"". 

COLLECTION    OF    AMOUNTS    FOR    SERVICEMEN"8 
GROUP     LIFE    insurance    PROGRAM 

Sec.  302.  Section  769  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  followinij  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary deoartments  under  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  prescribe  such  procedures 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  may  consider 
necessary  to  ensure  that  such  functions  are 
carried  out  in  a  timely  and  complete  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  including  specifically  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  relating 
to  contributions  from  appropriations  made 
for  active  duty  pay.". 
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■mKHCIABT'B  miOHT  TO  TLtCT  ONB-BTTM 
PATMEMT 

Skc.  803.  (»)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
717(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "How- 
ever, the  first  beneficiary  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive payment  under  any  option  which  pro- 
vides for  payment  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  the  opUon  elected  by  the  Insured, 
or  If  no  option  has  been  elected  by  the  In- 
sured, may  elect  to  receive  payment  In  one 
sum  or  under  any  option  which  provide*  for 
payment  over  a  period  of  thlrty-slx  months 
or  any  longer  period.". 

(b)  Section  752 (a)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "In  one  sum  or"  In  the 
second  sentence  after  "payment  of  the  In- 
surance": and 

(3)  by  addli^  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  provision  to 
the  contrary  In  any  Insurance  contract,  the 
beneficiary  may,  In  any  case  In  which  the  In- 
sured has  not  exercised  the  right  of  election 
of  the  Insured  as  provided  In  thU  subchapter, 
elect  to  receive  payment  of  the  Insurance  In 
one  sum.". 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
shall  notify  each  individual  who  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act  Is  insured  under 
a  NaUonal  Service  Life  Instirance  policy  or 
a  United  States  Government  Life  Insurance 
policy  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  provide  each  such  Individual 
with  the  forma  necessary  for  election  of  a 
mode  of  payment  of  the  insurance  (or  to 
change  an  exlsUng  election  of  mode  of  pay- 
ment). Such  notice  and  forma  shall  be  sent 
by  regular  mall  to  the  Individual's  last  known 
address  as  contained  in  insurance  records  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  to  Insurance 
maturing  after  March  31. 1983. 

TTTLK  IV— MISCBLLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

VETEKANS'    ADMIMlaTaATION    OBOANIZATION    AND 
■TAfTnrO  IXVKLS 

Skc.  401.  (a)(1)  Section  203  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"I  303.  AvallablUty  of  appropriations  and  of 
funded  personnel  ceilings 

"(a)  Any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  may.  to  the  extent 
provided  in  this  title  or  an  appropriations 
Act.  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  each  law  making 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, there  shall  be  provided  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  funded  personnel  ceiling 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
and  the  funds  appropriated  therefor. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall,  with  respect  to  each  such  law 
(A)  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  such  funded 
personnel  celling  and  the  funds  necessary 
to  achieve  such  ceiling,  and  (B)  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  certification  that  the  Director  has  so 
provided  such  celling.  Not  later  than  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  or.  in  the  event  of  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  more  than  thirty  days  before  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  law  makes  such 
appropriations,  not  later  than  the  tenth  day 
of  such  fiscal  year,  the  certification  required 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  submitted,  together  with  a  report  con- 
taining complete  information  on  the  per- 
sonnel ceiling  that  the  Director  has  provided 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  em- 
ployees described  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  each  such  law.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a  re- 
port stating  the  Comptroller  General's  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  complied 


with  the  requirements  of  such  paragraph  In 
providing  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
such  funded  personnel  celling. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'funded  personnel  celling'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  employ  not  less  than 
the  number  of  employees  for  the  employ- 
ment of  which  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  such  fiscal  year.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the   table   of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  3  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"303.  AvaUablUty  of  appropriations  and  of 

funded  personnel  ceilings.". 

(b)  Section  210(b)   U  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  any  exercise  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  authority  granted 
under  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  section  shall  only  be  effective  If  (1)  a 
plan  describing  the  proposed  exercise  of  au- 
thority. Including  a  Justification  therefor, 
la  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  (11)  before 
the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  submittal  neither  House 
of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  it  dls^proves  the  proposed 
exercise  of  authority. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  (I) 
to  administrative  reorganizations  within  any 
bureau,  agency,  or  office  of  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
ministration that  existed  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  or  (11)  to  any 
exercise  of  authority  that  involves  a  reduc- 
tion of  less  than  10  percent  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
employees  at  any  Veterans'  Administration 
office  or  facility. 

"(C)  There  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  the  sixty-day  period  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
any  day  on  which  either  House  of  Congress 
is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.". 

(c)  Section  5010(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (4) . 

BAX  TO  BCNErrrs 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  3103  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
aubsectlon  and  notwithstanding  section  977 
of  title  10  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
person  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1981  and  who  falls  to  com- 
plete at  least  twenty-four  months  of  such 
person's  Initial  period  of  enlistment  or  other 
period  of  obligated  service  is  not  eligible  for 
any  right,  privilege,  or  benefit  under  any  law 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion (other  than  loan  guaranty  benefits  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  imder  section  1818(a)  (2) 
of  this  title) . 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  any  person — 

"(A)  who  Is  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  section  1171  of  title  10  or 
for  hardship  under  section  1173  of  title  10: 

"(B)  who  is  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  for  a  disability  incurred  in  line 
of  duty;  or 

"(C)  who  has  a  disability  determined  to  be 
service  connected  to  a  compensable  degree.". 

(b)  (1)  Chapter  17  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  603  the  following  new  section: 
"S  603.  Limitations  on  eliglbllHy 

"Eligibility  for  care  and  services  binder 
this  chapter  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3103  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  Item  relating  to  section  602  the 
following  new  Item: 


■"603.  Limitations  on  eligibility.". 

(c)(1)   Chapter  23  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S909.  Limitations  on  eligibility 

"Eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  chapter 
Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3103 
of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  Item: 

"909.   LlmltaUons   on    eligibility.". 

(d)(1)  Chapter  24  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"i  1009.  Limitations  on  eligibility 

"Eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  chapter 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3103 
of  this  title". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  Item: 
"1009.  Limitations  on  ellf  IbiUty.". 

(e)  Section  1635  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  under  conditions  which  under  section 
3103  of  this  title  bar  the  use  of  benefits" 
after    "under   dishonorable   conditions". 

(f)  Section  1818  Is  amended  by  adding 
at   the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  eligibility  of  a  vet- 
eran who  became  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1981  and  has  been  dis- 
charged or  released  from  etctlve  duty  Is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3103(f) 
of  this  title.". 

PHESEaVATION     OF     PENSION     Or     CERTAIN 
BLINDED   VETEEANS 

SEC.  403.  Section  3303(a)(1)(B)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing "unless  the  veteran  is  a  blinded  per- 
son and  the  case  is  being  furnished  In  a 
Veterans'  Administration  blind  rehabilita- 
tion center  or  clinic". 

ETFECUVE   DATES 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  767  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  301(a)(3).  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1981.  or  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  beginning  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  later. 

(2)  The  amendment  mpde  by  section  402 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  a  cost-of-living  increase  In  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans  and  in  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survivors  of 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  917). 

tTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   46S 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators Simpson  and  Cranston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
for  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Cranston,  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  462. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows:  (•)  by  striking  out  "$lia"  in  clause  (I)     Army,  chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of 

in  lieu  of  the  matter  propo^d  to  be  In-     *°'*  Inserting  In  lieu  ther«»f  "%\M";  and         Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the 

serted  by  the  House  amendment  to  the  text         <">   ^^  striking  out  "$94"  In  clause  (J)      Marlns  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time  deslg- 

of  the  bill  insert  the  following:  ">*  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•106".                nated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  survlv- 

sBoar  xiru:  aioNDUENTs  to  title  as,  united     «««a»«i  in  clothino  ai.u>wance  for  ctm-     ""f  "P°^«  !**•  "^^  '^/^•^"h"-     m        . 

'             STATES  CODE  '"*°*    DISABLED    VETERANS                                          C"      S    bsection      (b)      Of     SU.h     Sectton     IS 

SECTION  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the         S«c.  103.  Section  362  Is  amended  by  strtk-     '"^^iiy  ^f^}t^  ""*  "**''"  "**  '"^tlaK 

"Veterans' Disability  Compensation,  Housing.  Ing  out  "1374"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there-     '"  "«"  "lereoi    *4ti  . 

and  Memorial  Benefits  Amendments  Of  1981".  of  "8306".                                                                       "^*    !."^"'="?°    "=>    °^    *"'='*    '**="°'>    *• 

(b)    Except   as   otherwise   expressly   pro-  xncreas.  m  compensation  payable  to        fnTin  fi!u  fhe'r^f  "Iiqv-    *         *"**  ^^^' 

vided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  certain  severely  disabled  vxrERANa              7hV  ^.ih^oJ^^    ;h>    ^r  .„„k   .-„».„-   .. 

repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment         =__    !»>    section  ii*  i«  «««nrt-H  *    '- !  w      ..Sw.  ***'    °^.*"/?   wcUon  Is 

to  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision.  "f"  ^   .^tfon  ^^  ^   .^T;.   «..♦     amended  by  striking  out  "»56-  and  Insert- 

the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  "b^th  hiids^-                    ^   ^^^              Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "»63". 

to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38,  ,-.    ,^   ..'    .  '         ,_.     .        ._,_,            ^     rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  coit- 

unlted  States  Code.  „  <'>    *?  subsection  (m)    by  striking  out                     pensation  for  children 

two  extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  compU-        „      «„„  o    ..      ..„. 

•nTLE    I— VETERANS'    DISABILITY    COM-  cations,  preventing  natural  elbow  or  knee        Sec.  202.  Section  413  is  amended— 

PENSATION  BENEFITS  action  With  prosthesU"  and  Inserting  In  lieu         '^>   *'''  striking  out  "•189"  m  clause  (1) 

iNCREasEs  IN  RATES  OF  DISABILITY  thereof  "both  bands,  or  of  both  legs  at  a    *"'ll'^''"^*;i?  "*"  ?*^~^■.■,*''°"^ 

COMPENSATION  level,  OT  With  Complications,  preventing  nat-        L  M*^  "''*"'!  °"l    «7l     «n  clause  (2) 

SEC.  101.  (a)  section  314  Is  amended-  "«1  ^^^  '«="o^  with  prostheses  In  place,  or     ^^.'^g  r^y  itr'ikmg'out  "MSO'^n  cWuse  (3) 

(1)  by  striking  out  "854"  in  subsection  (a)  °^  "^^  "^  "^^  o''*  J^  «'  levels,  or  with     and  In^rtme  iXu  thei^f  ••.3M'^  3 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""•68":  compllcaUons  preventing  natural  elbow  and         ,4     by  smMni  out  'Isso'^^h  ^7i"  m 

(2)  by  striking  out  "^99"  In  subsection  (b)      ''''ZI^Z^^JlT:^  '^ . «=>--    ^4)    a^d^.nTrtinl^ln    Ue^u  *thereS 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•107":  (3)  in  subsection  (n).  by  striking  out  "of     -.aBQ"  and  "«79"  resoectiveiv 

(3)  by  striking  out  "HSO"  In  subsection  '»<>  extremities  so  near  the  shoulder  or  hip       '                   *      .  nrapev-i-ivciy. 

(c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "«162":  *»  ^  prevent  the  use  of  a  prosthetic  appli-     increases  in  rates  of  suppLEMtNTAL  depend- 

(4)  by  striking  out  "8206"  In  subsection  »»<=«"  *»<!  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "or  loss         ^^"^   *»"   indemnity   compensation   for 

(d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•232";  °'  "«*  of  both  arms  at  levels,  or  with  com-        children 

(8)   by  striking  out  "^271"  In  subsection  plications,  preventing  natural  elbow  action         Sec.  203.  Section  414  U  amended— 

(e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•328'":  *'***  prostheses  In  place,  has  suffered  the         d)   by  striking  out  ""»112"  In  subsection 

(6)  by  striking  out  "•367"  in  fub«ectlon  anatomical  loss  of  both  legs  so  near  the  hip     (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•125"; 

(f)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•413":  *'  *°  prevent  the  use  of  prosthetic  appil-         (2)   by  striking  out  "»189"  in  subsection 

(7)  by  striking  out  "•434"  in  suhsectlon  '"^ces.  or  has  suffered  the  anatomical  loss  of     (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "»210":  and 

(g)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•520";  ""^e  arm  and  one  leg  so  near  the  shoulder         (3)    by  strUlng  out  "»96"  In  subsection 

(8)  by  striking  out  "•503"  in  subsection  "°**  ^'P  *^,.**'  Prevent  the  use  of  prostheUc     (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•107". 

(h)  and  In'erting  in  lieu  thereof  "•604":  appliances.";   and                                                     miscellaneous  dependency   and  iNOEMNrrr 

(9)  by  striking  out  "•see"  In  subsection  (♦)  In  subsection  (o).  by  inserting  "or  If                   compensation  amendments 

(I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "670";  the  veteran  has  suffered  the  anatomical  loss         sec    204    (a)   Section  413  Is  amended  by 

(10)  by  striking  out  ■••1.016'"  In  subsection  o*  both  arms  so  near  the  shoulder  as  to  pre-  inserting  ''(a)"  before  "Whenever"  and  by 
(J)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•1.130";  vent  the  use  of  prosthetic  appliances. "  after     adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 

(11)  by  striking  out  "•1.263"  and  "•1.768"  "less.".                                                                        section: 

in   subsection    (k)    and    inserting    in    lieu  TITLE  n— SURVIVORS' DEPENDENCY  AND         "(b)   If  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 

thereof  "•1.403"  and  "•1.966".  respectively;  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION  BENEFITS       pensation  has  been  awarded  under  this  sec- 

(12)  by  striking  out  "•!  262"  In  FUb.<ectlon  increases  in  rates  of  dependency  and  indem-  ^^^  *»  »  veteran's  child  or  children  and  the 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    •1.403  ;  ntty  compensation  for  survivino  spouses       entitlement   to  dependency  and  Indemnity 

(13)  by  striking  out  •1.391"  In  subsection  q_„  ,„,  ,.>  q„k..  *•-  /  >  .  ..  .,.  compensation  under  this  section  of  an  addl- 
(m)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""•1.547";  ,,!^»^hL  tJ  !-J^  ,  ?,    '^       **"'°°  *"     tlonal  child  of  that  veteran  who  is  over  the 

(14)  by  striking  out  "»1.581"  In  subsection  *^  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^^  ^,  eighteen  years  and  who  had  previously 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•1,758":  '  <*)  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen-     been  entitled  to  dependency  and  indemnity 

(16)  by  striking  out  "81,768"  each  place  satlon  shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse,  compensation  under  this  section  before  be- 
lt appears  In  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  In-  based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon  coming  eighteen  years  of  age  Is  later  reestab- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "•1.966";  whose   death   entitlement   is  predicated,  at     itshed  effective  retroactively  upon  determl- 

(16)  by  striking  out  "•759"  and  "•I.ISO"  monthly  rates  set  forth  In  the  following  nation  that  such  child  is  pursuing  a  course 
in  subsection  (r)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there-  table:  qj  instruction  at  an  approved  educational 
of  "»844"  and  ""•1.257".  respectively;  Monthly     Institution,    the    amount    payable    retroac- 

(17)  by  striking  out  •"•1.137"  In  subsection  -pay  grade-                                                    rate     ttvely  to  the  additional  child  Is  the  amount 

(8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•1.264";         z-1 '. •415     equal  to  the  difference  between  the  total  of 

*hd  g_2  """"'""                 "        *""       428     ^''e  Increased  award  payable  under  this  sec- 

(18)  by  striking  out  "•219"  In  subsection  e-3  '_'"  43a  tlon  to  the  children  of  the  deceased  veteran 
(t)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•244".                  e-4  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  1 466     ^°^  ^^^  retroactive  period  and  the  prior  total 

(b)    The   AdnUnlstrator  of  Veterans'  Af-  e-6                                                                479     award  for  such  purpose  for  that  period.". 

fairs  may  adjust  administratively,  consistent         e-6 " " 490         <b)  Section  3010(e»  Is  amended— 

with  the  increases  authorized  by  this  section.  E-7  IIIIIIIIIIII                                         614         <**  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  In 

the  rates  of  dl.<ablllty  compensation  payable  E-8  IIIIIIIIIIIIII                                     543     lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 

to  persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  e-9                                                              i667     P'^Pb  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the";  and 

of  Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt         w-1  "11111111111111""" "       635         <^'    •*?  »<l<l'n8  »t  the  end  the  following 

of  compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter  W-3                                                               m*     new  paragraph : 

11  of  title  38.  United  States  CoAt.  w-3  l^^mZiym"^                                  663        "<2>  ^^  ^^^  "^"e  °'  *  *^*'"'*  ^^'*  **  eighteen 

INCREASES  IN  RATES  OF  ADomoNAL  coMPEWSA-  W-4  l^^^^Z^^IZIlZ^ll^Zl^^llim^ '       696     years  Of  age  or  over  and  who  Immediately 

tion  for  dependents  O-l   625    before  becoming  eighteen  years  of  age  was 

mb°y's^kr '^'t""U.?T"''r-  ^3   --"       6'S    =m^rnrtbe^aru^"i?\h1de';^r^^^ 

sny,U'rt.n*?^ne^tUof"'69'''''""  '*'  ^  i:::::":::::::::::::::::::"    ITz  and  mdemLty  compensation  of  a  .^rv.ving 

('t\  Ko  .♦.iwi »  .;.r«i..  .       ',  0-5                                                                «7«     spouse,   the   effective   date   of  an   award  of 

and^'Jl^t  n?,n',,eTthe^    ""•''n'e"^  ^°^  ^   Illi:!::::::::!:!""!!!!!!!:       ?6?     <>ependency  and  indemnity  compensation  to 

/^»   si  .VITvI^-  !  »  "r^S^;.  .          '  0-7                                                               fl9A     8»ch  child  shall  be  the  date  the  child  attains 

and  ln^Jrfi«i    n*,.  "\k'"^  .  r.-fo""^  ^^>  ola    003     the  age  of  eighteen  years  if  anpllcatlon  there- 

m   ht    f  ?J.°  "*"  *^.!'^/.    *^^^  '■  0I9   Q?o     ^or  •»  received  within  one  year  from  such 

(4)   by  striving  out  "«173"  and  "^34"  In  "  ,„ " ^'^     dat^  " 

clause    (D)    and   Inserting  In   lieu   thereof        °~^°  " -'1.061     <**«. 

"•193"  and   "«38"    r«merti™i^-             ^"e"*'^  .. ,  y,  .1.         »                     ..                                              "HTLE   TH—AUTOMOB'^LE    ASSISTANCE 

JkV  >.!r?^J      '  respectively.  >  if  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major                  .fm  AnAPT'VF  FomPMrrrr 

(6)  by  striking  out  "•43"  In  clause  (E)  and  of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the                  ^^  ADAPTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

^«V  K^              thereof  •••47";  Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,     increase  in  automobile  assistance  amount 

and  1  "y  ■^'■•''•^K  °"t  •••77'^  in  clause   (F)  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas-         Sk.  301.  Section   1902fa)    is  amended  by 

■no  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "888";  ter  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at     striking  out  •'83.800"  and  inserting  In  lieu 

cl         by  striking  ont  •••lii"  and  "»34"  In  the  applicable  time  designated  by  section  402     thereof  •'•4.400". 

"tw"  .?J  ..!'^»1.   '°«ertlng   In   lieu   thereof  of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse's  rate  shall           extension  of  ELiciBn.rrY  for  adaptive 

•123    and    ^38  .  respectively;  be  »610.                                                                                         equipment  assistance 

and  lnal^i^'iVn"?i-?"*v,  "•'°i"  ..'il/'*""   <^>  " ' "  **'*  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the        Sec.  302.  Section  1902(b)  Is  amended— 

«a  inseriilng  In  lieu  thereof  "•86";  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the         (i)  by  Inserting  '(l)  "  before  "The ";  and 
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(a)  toy  »d<Ung  *t  the  end  the  following  new 

DVMTMlb:  . 

"(2)  m  the  c»ae  of  ■ay  veteran  (other  than 
a  person  eligible  for  assistance  under  p«ra- 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  who  Is  entitled 
to  compensation  for  ankylosis  of  one  or  both 
knees,  or  one  or  both  hips,  the  Administrator, 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In 
subsections  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  1903 
of  this  tlUo  and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  shall  provide 
■uch  adapUve  equipment  to  overcome  the 
disability  reeultlng  from  such  ankyloals  as 
(A)  1»  necessary  to  meet  the  applicable 
standards  of  licensure  established  by  the 
State  of  such  veteran's  residency  or  other 
proper  licensing  authority  for  the  operation 
of  such  veteran's  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance by  such  veteran,  and  (B)  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  for  the  safe  operation  of  such  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance  by  such  veteran.". 

nCHNICAL   A1«ND1IENT8 

S«c.  303.  Sections  1902  and  1903(b)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"  and  by  striking  out  "his" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  person's". 

TITLE  IV— LIFE  INSURANCE 
FROORAM  AMENDMENTS 

IMCKKASXS  IM  If  AXIITUM  AMOUNTS  OF 
Lin  IMSUBANCE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  SecUon  767  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "•20,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "»35.000";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$30,000,  $25,000.  $20.000' 
after  "or  (B)  to  be  Insured  In  the  amount 
of"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "WO.OOO.  $25,000.  $20.0000" 
after  "or  to  be  insured  in  the  amount  of": 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "$35,000,  $30,000.  $25,000" 
after  "or  insured  In  the  amount  of";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection . 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  member  who  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection  Is  a  member 
of  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (or  who  upon  application  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assignment  to  the  Retired  Reserve  of 
a  uniformed  service)  may  obtain  Increased 
Insurance  coverage  up  to  a  maximum  of  $35,- 
000  (In  any  amount  divisible  by  $5,000)  If— 

"  ( 1 )  the  member — 

"(A)  Is  Insured  under  this  subchapter  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  reinstates  Insurance 
under  this  subchapter  that  had  lapsed  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums:  and 

"(2)  the  member  submits  a  written  appli- 
cation for  the  Increased  coverage  to  the  officf 
established  pursuant  to  section  766(b)  of 
this  title  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  777(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  $20,000"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  In.sprtln?  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$20,000.  $25,000.  $30,000.  or  $35,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$35,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  both  places  It 
appears  in  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000". 

COLLECTION     or     AMOUNTS     FOR     SERVICEMEN'S 
CBOUP  LITE  INSUKANCE 

Sec.  402.  Section  769  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  under  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  prescribe  such  procedures 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulta- 


tion with  the  Administrator,  may  consider 
necessary  to  ensure  that  such  functions  are 
carried  out  In  a  timely  and  complete  man- 
ner and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  relating 
to  contributions  from  appropriations  made 
from  active  duty  pay.". 

BENEFICIABT'S  RIGHT  TO  EUKTT  ONE-SUM 
PATMENT 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  717(c)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Unless"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  this  subsection,  unless";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  second  sentence:  "In  the  case 
of  insurance  maturing  after  September  30. 
1981,  and  for  which  no  option  has  been 
elected  by  the  Insured,  the  first  beneficiary 
may  elect  to  receive  payment  In  one  sum". 

(b)  Section  762(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding any  provision  to  the  contrary 
in  any  insurance  contract,  the  beneficiary 
may.  In  the  case  of  insurance  maturing  after 
September  30.  1981.  and  for  which  the  In- 
sured has  not  exercised  the  right  of  elec- 
tion of  the  Insured  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
chapter, elect  to  receive  payment  of  the  In- 
surance In  one  sum.". 

TTTLE    V— VETERANS'    ADM-NISTRATION 
HO0SINO  BENEFITS 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CBADOATED-PATME?»T  PLANS 
IN  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  LOAN  CUAR- 
ANTT    PROGRAM 

SEC.  601.  (a)  Section  1803(d)(2)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)   after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs : 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  guarantee 
loans  with  provisions  for  various  rates  of 
amortization  corresponding  to  anticipated 
variations  In  family  Income.  With  respect  to 
any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  subpara- 
graph— 

"(1)  the  Initial  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  property  as  of  the  time  the  loan  Is  made; 
and 

"(11)  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
thereafter  (Including  the  amount  of  all  In- 
terest to  be  deferred  and  added  to  principal) 
may  not  at  any  time  be  scheduled  to  exceed 
the  projected  value  of  the  property. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  projected  value 
of  the  property  shnll  be  calculated  b7  the 
Administrator  by  Increasing  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  time  the  loan 
is  made  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  2.5  percent 
per  year,  but  In  no  event  may  the  protected 
value  of  the  property  for  the  purposes  of 
such  subparagraph  exceed  115  percent  of 
such  reasonable  value.  A  loan  made  for  a 
purpose  other  than  the  acquisition  of  a 
single-family  dwelling  unit  may  not  be 
guaranteed  under  such  subparagraph.". 

(b)  Section  1828  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "constitution 
or  law":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(2)  restricting  the  man- 
ner of  calculating  such  Interest  (Including 
prohibition  of  the  charging  of  Interest  on 
Interest),  or  (3)  requiring  a  minimum  amor- 
tization of  principal."  after  "lenders.". 

INCREASE  IN    MAXIMUM   AMOUNTS  OF  SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED    HOUSING    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  502.  Section  802  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection   (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$32,600"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him;"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof,  "such 
veteran":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  In  clause  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  vet- 
eran's": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  804(b)(2)"  In 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 


"section  804(b)". 

EXTENSIONS    OF    MAXIMUM    TERMS    OF    GUARAN- 
TEED   LOANS    FOR    MOBILE-HOME    PURCHASES 

Sec  503.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1819(d) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  more  than — 

"(A)  fifteen  years  and  thirty-two  days.  In 
the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot; 

"(B)  twenty  years  and  thirty-two  days.  In 
the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of — 

"(I)   a  Blngle-wlde  mobUe  home:  or 

"(11)  a  single- wide  mobile  home  and  a  lot: 

"(C)  twenty-three  years  and  thirty-two 
days,  In  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  a  double-wide  mobile  home;  or 

"(D)  twenty-five  years  and  thirty-two 
days.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  a  double-wide  mobile  home  and  a  lot.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  504.  Section  1826  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a);  end 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(b)". 

TITLE   VI— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

veterans'  ADMINISTRATION  ADMINISTRATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATIONS; REQUIREO  STAFFING  LEVEL 
AUrHORITIZS 

Sec.  001.  (a)(1)  Section  210(b)  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  The  Administrator  may  not  In  any 
fiscal  year  implement  an  administrative  reor- 
ganization described  In  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  iinless  the  Administrator  first 
submits  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  a  detailed  plan 
and  Justification  for  the  administrative  re- 
organization. Any  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  the  day  on  which  the 
President,  pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  US.C. 
11(a)).  submits  to  the  Congress  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  administra- 
tive reorganization  Is  to  be  Implemented.  No 
action  to  carry  out  such  reorganization  may 
be  taken  after  the  submission  of  such  report 
until  tbo  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
applies  only  to  an  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion within  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  Involves  a  reduction  during  any  fiscal 
year  In  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
employees  with  pe-mrnent  duty  stations  at  a 
covered  office  or  facility — 

"(I)  by  10  percent  or  more,  or 

"(11)  by  a  percent  which,  when  added  to 
the  percent  reduction  under  this  subsection 
In  the  number  of  such  employee  with  per- 
manent duty  stations  at  such  office  or  facil- 
ity during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  Is  16 
percent  or  more. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  The  term  'administrative  reorganiza- 
tion' means  a  consolidation,  elimination, 
abolition,  or  redistribution  of  functions  un- 
der the  authority  granted  the  Administrator 
under  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(11)  The  term  'covered  office  or  faculty' 
means  a  Veterans'  Administration  office  or 
facility  that  Is  the  permanent  duty  station 
for  25  or  more  employees  or  that  Is  a  free- 
standing outpatient  clinic". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  210(b)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  does  not  apply  to  an  administra- 
tive reorganization  (as  defined  In  such 
paragraph  (2) )  that  Is  fully  accomplished 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  6010(a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "for  any  fiscal  year  (or 
any  part  of  a  fiscal  year)"  In  subparagraph 
(A)  after  "for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(or  part  of  a  fiscal  year)" 
after  "fiscal  year"  the  first  place  It  appear* 
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In  subparagraph  (B)  and  both  places  It  ap- 
pears m  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(2)  by  adulng  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  of  any  other  law,  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Veterans'  Administration  un- 
der the  appropriation  accounts  for  medical 
care,  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  and 
medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses  may  not  be  used  for,  and 
no  employee  compensated  from  such  funds 
may  carry  out  any  activity  In  connection 
with,  the  conduct  of  any  study  comparing 
the  cost  of  the  provision  by  private  contrac- 
tors with  the  cost  of  the  provision  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  commercial  or 
Industrial  products  and  services  for  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  unless 
such  funds  have  been  specifically  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose.". 

CONTINUED  PATMENT  OF  PENSION  TO  CERTAIN 
HOSPITALIZED  VETERANS  UNDERGOING  A  PRE- 
SCRIBED PROGRAM  OF  REHABILITATION 

Sec.  C02.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3203(a) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Where"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  this 
paragraph,  where";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  being  fur- 
nished hospital  or  nursing  home  care  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  with  respect  to 
whom  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
requires  a  reduction  In  pension,  such  reduc- 
tion shall  not  be  made  for  a  period  of  up  to 
three  additional  calendar  months  after  the 
last  day  of  the  third  month  referred  to  In 
such  subparagraph  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  primary  purpose  for  the 
furnishing  of  such  care  during  such  addi- 
tional period  Is  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  such  veteran  with  a  pre- 
scribed program  of  rehablUtatlon  services, 
under  chapter  17  of  this  title,  designed  to 
restore  such  veteran's  ability  to  function 
within  such  veteran's  family  and  community. 
If  the  Administrator  determines  that  it  Is 
necessary,  after  such  period,  for  the  veteran 
to  continue  such  program  of  rehablUtatlon 
services  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
such  program  and  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  furnishing  hospital  or  nursing  home  care 
to  the  veteran  continues  to  be  the  provision 
of  such  program  to  the  veteran,  the  reduc- 
tion In  pension  required  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  made  for 
the  number  of  calendar  months  that  the 
Administrator  determines  Is  necessary  for  the 
veteran  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
gram". 

HEADSTONES,   MARKERS,  AND  MEMORIAL  AREAS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  906 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish, 
when  requested,  an  appropriate  memorial 
headstone  or  marker  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
memorating any  veteran — 

"(1)  whose  remains  have  not  been  recov- 
ered or  Identified. 

"(9)  who«e  remains  were  burled  at  sea. 
whether  by  the  veteran's  own  choice  or  other- 
wise. 

"(3)  whose  remains  were  donated  to  sci- 
ence, or 

"(4)  whose  remains  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered  without  interment  of  any 
portion  of  the   ashes. 

for  placement  by  the  applicant  In  a  national 
cemetery  area  reserved  for  such  purpose  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  1003  of  this 
title  or  in  a  State,  local,  or  private  ceme- 
terv.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  wction  1003  li 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  set  aside, 
when  available,  suitable  areas  In  national 
cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans — 


"(I)  who  are  missing  in  action; 

"(2)  whose  remains  have  not  been  reeor- 
ered  or  Identified; 

"(3)  whose  remains  were  buried  at  sea, 
whether  by  the  member's  or  veteran's  own 
choice  or  otherwise; 

"(4)  whose  remains  were  donated  to  sci- 
ence: or 

"  ( 5 )  whose  remains  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered  without  interment  of  any 
portion  of  the  ashes.". 

MINIMUM    ACnVE-OUTT    SERVICE    aXQUnEMXIfT 
FOR  BENEFITS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  (1)  Chapter  53  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  3103  the  following 
new  section : 

"S3103A.  Minimum  active-duty  serrlce  re- 
quirement. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  requirements  for  ellglbUlty  for 
or  entitlement  to  any  benefit  under  this  title 
or  any  other  law  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  are  baaed  on  the 
length  of  active  duty  served  by  a  i>er8on  who 
Initially  enters  such  service  after  Septem- 
ber 7,  1980,  shall  be  exclusively  as  prescribed 
In  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  a  person  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  who  Is 
discharged  or  released  from  a  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  before  completing  the  shorter  of — 

"(A)  24  months  of  continuous  active  duty, 
or 

"(B)  the  full  period  for  which  such  per- 
son was  called  or  ordered  to  actl.e  duty. 

Is  not  eligible  by  reason  of  such  period  of 
active  duty  for  any  benefits  under  this  title 
or  any  other  law  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  ap- 
plies— 

"(A)  to  any  person  who  originally  enlists 
in  a  regular  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
after  September  7, 1980;  and 

"(B)  to  any  other  person  who  enters  on 
active  duty  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Veterans'  Disability  Compen- 
sation. Housing,  and  Memorial  Affairs 
Amendments  of  1981  and  has  not  previously 
completed  a  continuous  period  of  active  duty 
of  at  least  24  months  or  been  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  under  section  1171 
of  title  10. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply — 

"(A)  to  a  person  who  Is  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  under  section  1171 
or  1173  of  title  10; 

"(B)  to  a  person  who  Is  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  for  a  disability  in- 
curred or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty: 

"(C)  to  a  person  who  has  a  disability  that 
the  Administrator  has  determined  to  be 
compensable  under  chapter  11  of  this  title; 

"(D)  to  the  provision  of  a  benefit  for  or 
In  connection  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, condition,  or  death:  or 

"(E)  to  benefits  under  chapter  19  of  this 
tlUe. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  dependent  or  sur- 
vivor of  a  person  as  to  whom  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  requires  the  denial  of  benefits 
shall,  by  reason  of  such  person's  period  of 
active  duty,  be  provided  with  any  benefit 
under  this  title  or  any  other  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  benefits  under  chapters  19  and 
37  of  this  title. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'benefit'  Includes  a  right  or  privilege, 
but  does  not  Include  a  refund  of  a  partici- 
pant's contributions  to  the  educational  bene- 
fits program  provided  by  chapter  32  of  this 
title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 


the  item  relating  to  section  3103  the  follow- 
ing: 

"3103A.  Minimum  active-duty  service  re- 
quirement.", 
(b)  Section  3103A  of  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  receipt  by  any 
person  of  any  benefit  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  law  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Notwithstanding  such  section,  a 
person  who  before  such  date  has  received  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  benefits  tmder 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  la 
eligible  for  such  benefits  after  such  date. 

DCLIMITING  DATES  FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES  OT 
CERTAIN  SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABLED  VR- 
ERANS 

SEC.  605.  (ft)  SecUon  17ia(b)(l)  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "of  the  following"  after 
"whichever"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  date"  in  clause 
(A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "The 
date"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  "or" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  The  date  of  death  of  the  spouse 
from  whom  eligibility  Is  derived  who  dies 
while  a  total  disability  evaluated  as  per- 
manent In  nature  was  in  existence. 

"(C)  The  date  on  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  spouse  from 
whom  eligibility  Is  derived  died  of  a  service- 
connected  disability.". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of  Public 
Law  90-631  (82  Stat.  1331)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  any 
person  who  Is  an  eligible  person  by  reason 
of  subparagraph  (B)  or  (D)  of  section  1701 
(a)  (1)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  If  the 
date  of  death  or  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion of  service-connected  total  disability 
permanent  In  nattire  of  the  person  from 
whom  eligibility  Is  derived  occurred  before 
December  1.  1968.  the  10-year  delimiting 
period  referred  to  in  section  1712(b)(1)  of 
such  title  shall  run  from  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  death  of  the  person  from 
whom  such  eligibility  Is  derived  occurred 
before  December  1.  1958.  and  the  date  on 
which  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs determines  that  such  person  died  of  a 
service-connected  disability  Is  later  than  De- 
cember 1.  1968.  the  delmlting  period  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1712(b)  (I)  of  such  title 
shall  run  from  the  date  on  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator makes  such  determination.". 

WAIVER    OF    PRO   RATA   REFUND   REQUIREMENT   IN 
THE   CASE   OF  CERTAIN   INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  606.  Section  1776  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  waive.  In 
whole  OF  In  part,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  (13)  of  this  section  in  the  case  of 
an  educational  Institution  which — 

"(1)  Is  a  college,  university,  or  similar  In- 
stitution offering  postsecondary  level  aca- 
demic Instruction  that  leads  to  an  associate 
or  higher  degree, 

"(2)  is  operated  by  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  of  a  unit  of  local  government, 

"(3)  is  located  within  such  State  or.  in 
the  case  of  an  Institution  operated  by  an 
agency  of  a  unit  of  local  government,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  ever  which  such 
unit  has  taxing  Jurisdiction,  and 

"(4)  Is  a  candidate  for  accreditation  by  • 
regional  accrediting  association, 
if  the  Administrator  determines,  pursuant 
to  regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe,  that  such  requirements  would 
work  an  undue  administrative  hardship  be- 
cause the  total  amount  of  tuition,  fees,  and 
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other  charges  »t  luch  iMUtuUon  u  nom- 
inia.". 

NAKXIfO  OF  vrrHUlfS'  ADMnfWrmATlOM  mkdicai. 

CKMTsaa 

Sac.  607.  (a)  The  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon 
Medical  Center  In  Reno.  Nevada,  ihall  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  be 
Imown  and  designated  as  the  "loannls  A. 
Lougarls  Veterans"  Administration  Medical 
Center".  Any  reference  to  such  medical  cen- 
ter in  any  law,  regulation,  map,  document. 
i«cord,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  after  such  date  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  loannls  A.  Lougarls  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center. 

(b)  The  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  In  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  shall 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Louis  A. 
Johnson  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center".  Any  reference  to  such  medical  cen- 
ter In  any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  after  such  date  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Louis  A.  Johnson  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center. 

TTTLE  VII — EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Ssc.  701.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
tlUes  I,  n.  and  III  shall  take  effect  as  of 
October  1. 1981. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  by 
titles  rv,  V,  and  VI  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section  401 
shall  take  effect  on  December   1,   1981. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
504  shall  take  effect  m  of  October  17,  1980. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
eoi(b)(l)  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1. 
1981. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  section  603 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  veterans  admitted  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  or  nursing  home 
on  or  after  such  date. 

(6)  The  amendments  made  by  section  603 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  veterans  dying 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  title  of  the  bill,  amend  the  title  so 
as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans, to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  for  the  sur- 
viving spouses  and  children  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans 
with  provisions  for  graduated-payment 
plans,  to  Increase  the  maximum  amount 
payable  under  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion automobile  assistance  and  specially 
adapted  housing  assistance  programs,  to  ex- 
pand eligibility  for  memorial  markers  to  re- 
quire advance  notification  to  Congress  re- 
garding certain  Veterans'  Administration 
reorganizations,  and  to  limit  expenditures 
of  medical  appropriations  in  connection 
with  contracting-out  studies;  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  462)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  before  the  Senate  now  as  a 
privileged  matter  in  lieu  of  the  formal 
conference  report. 

StTMMABT 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  strong  support 

of  s.  017.  the  proposed  Veterans'  Disabil- 
ity Compensation,  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Benefits  Amendments  of  1981. 1  urge 
e..teuit.oai  ,  assa,e  of  this  bill  which  is 
needed  to  insure  that  the  over  2,275,900 


service-connected  disabled  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  service  to 
our  country  receive  the  average  11.2  per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  In  disability 
compensation  and  dependeicy  and  In- 
demnity compensation  (DIC)  as  soon  as 
is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduced  S.  917  on 
April  8, 1981,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair,  held  hearings  on  this  and  certain 
other  measures  on  Jime  11,  1981.  The 
committee  unanimously  reported  out  a 
committee  amendment  on  June  25,  1981, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  24, 1981. 
The  committee  worked  hard  to  provide 
a  bill  in  a  timely  manner,  a  bill  which 
would  be  responsive  to  the  Impact  of  in- 
flation on  our  Nation's  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  by  providing  an  11.2 
percent  cost-of-living  increase.  This 
measure  contains  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant expansions  and  improvements 
to  the  compensation,  housing,  memorial 
affairs  and  other  VA  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  finally  passed 
HJl.  3995  on  September  21,  1981.  This 
measure  contains  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  compensation  and  DIC  as  well 
as  certain  other  provisions.  The  Senate 
and  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
had  less  than  2  weeks  to  work  out  the 
differences  In  the  two  bills  before  the 
October  1, 1981,  effective  date  for  the  In- 
crease In  compensation  and  DIC.  I  regret 
that  this  first  cost-of-living  increase  will 
be  received  in  a  retroactive  payment. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  extensive 
negotiations  between  the  two  committees 
have  produced  an  equitable  compromise, 
and  trust  that  the  veterans  who  will  have 
to  wait  no  longer  than  30  days  for  their 
Increase  will  be  pleased  with  the  product 
of  both  committees'  efforts  which  has 
produced  legislation  to  expand  certain 
VA  benefits  and  services  for  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  provisions  of  8. 
917  are  explained  in  detail  In  the  joint 
explanatory  statement,  which  follows: 
However.  I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight 
several  important  provisions  of  the  bill. 

VXTEmANS'   DISABtLtrr   COMPENSATION   AND 

iNDEMNrrr  compensation  benettts 

Mr.  President,  the  original  bill,  S.  917 
would  provide  for  an  11.2-percent  In- 
crease in  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
servlce-coimected  disabled  veterans  and 
for  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation (DIC)  for  the  survivors  of  those 
veterans  whose  death  is  service  con- 
nected. This  is  the  same  rate  of  increase 
that  recipients  of  social  security  and  VA 
pension  were  given  this  year.  Certainly, 
this  most  deserving  group  of  veterans 
should  not  receive  less  than  the  indexed 
increases  for  other  programs.  However, 
due  to  this  year's  severe  budget  restric- 
tions the  Senate  committee  felt  that  a 
higher  raise  would  not  be  possible  in  light 
of  the  administration's  sincere  efforts  to 
reduce  spending  and  to  begin  to  control 
Inflation.  « 

The  House  bill,  would  increase  the 
basic  rates  by  an  average  11.3  percent 
for  veterans  and  DIC  recipients — using  a 
weighted  scale  to  produce  increases 
which  would  range  from  7.4  percent  for 


veterans  with  a  10-percent  disability  to 
20  1  percent  for  those  veterans  with  a 
90-percent  disability  and  11.3  percent 
for  those  veterans  who  are  100  percent 
disabled.  The  disparity  in  the  Increases 
was  a  result  of  an  effort  by  the  House  to 
correct  differences  between  the  amounts 
received  by  those  with  different  disabil- 
ity ratings  over  the  years  as  a  result  of 
rounding  off  increases  to  the  next  higher 
dollar. 

The  ccnnpromlse  agreement  Incorpo- 
rates the  philosophy  of  the  House  pro- 
vision, but  uses  the  Senate's  11.2  percent 
increase  as  the  average. 

INCEKABX  IN   COMPENSATION   TO  CXETAIN 
SKVEXELT    DISABLED   VETEBANS 

Mr.  President,  a  provision  which  was 
introduced  by  my  honored  colleague  on 
the  committee,  Strom  Thurmond,  would 
provide  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation to  certain  severely  disabled 
veterans  who  have  lost  or  lost  the  use  of 
their  upper  extremities.  This  provision 
was  not  In  the  House  bill  but  is  con- 
tained in  the  compromise.  These  vet- 
erans had  been  paid  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  veterans  with  the  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  lower  extremities. 

Although  the  loss  of  use  of  or  loss  of 
lower  extremities  without  question  re- 
sults in  a  major  disability,  the  veteran 
does  not  experience  the  same  degree  of 
diCQculty  in  performing  daily  living  tasks 
as  the  veterans  with  the  loss  of  or  loss 
of  use  of  both  upper  extremities.  This 
increase  in  compensation  is  meant  to 
compensate  more  adequately  the  more 
severe  impairments  which  result  from 
the  loss  of  or  loss  of  use  of  both  upper 
extremities. 

AUTOMOBILE  ADAPTIVE  EQITIPMENT  AND 
SPECIALLY  ADAPTED   HOUSING 

Mr.  President,  two  provisions,  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  predeces- 
sor as  chairman,  Alan  Cranston,  would 
increase  the  maximum  amount  payable 
through  each  of  these  programs  to  eligi- 
ble veterans.  I  am  most  pleased  that 
these  worthwhile  provisions  are  con- 
tained In  the  compromise.  The  providing 
of  benefits  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  is  the  primary  mission  of  the 
VA,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  sponsoring 
a  bill  which  contains  such  provisions. 
The  eligibility  for  the  automobile-pur- 
chase grant  would  be  increased  by  the 
Senate  provis'on  to  those  veterans  who 
suffer  from  service-connected  anklyosis 
if  it  is  established  that  automotive  adap- 
tive equipment  would  be  necessary  for 
the  safe  operation  of  a  vehicle. 

GRADUATED  PAYMENT  MOBTCACE  PBOGBAM 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduced  a  bill, 
which  was  incorporated  Into  S.  917,  and 
Is  contained  in  the  compromise,  which 
would  establish  a  graduated  payment 
mortgage  program  (GPM)  within  the 
VA's  loan  guaranty  program.  This  very 
important  provision  is  incorporated  in 
the  bill  because  the  committee  recognizes 
the  Increasing  problems  young  people 
are  having  in  obtaining  loans  with  the 
soaring  cost  of  homes  auid  high  Interest 
rates.  The  GPM  payments  are  carefully 
planned  to  reflect  an  Increase  In  earning 
power  over  a  specified  period  of  years. 
This  generally  allows  for  a  lower  down 
payment  and  lower  monthly  payments  in 
the  early  years  of  the  mortgage  while 
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the  veteran  is  becoming  established  In  a 
job  or  profession.  As  the  veteran's  salary 
goes  up,  so  do  the  payments.  The  pay- 
ments reach  a  plateau  and  level  off  for 
the  remainder  of  the  mortgage  period. 
This  provision  was  designed  to  assist  the 
younger  veteran  in  putting  down  roots 
and  becoming  established,  contributing 
members  of  their  communities  during 
the  early  stages  of  building  security  and 
a  family. 

PENSION  FOB  HOSPrrALIZED  VETERANS  UNDEB- 
OOmO  A  FBBSCBIBED  PBOGBAM  OF  BEHABILI- 
TATIOM 

Mr.  President,  another  provision,  which 
I  introduced  and  which  is  included  in 
the  compromise  agreement,  is  one  which 
would  provide  for  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  nonservice-connected  disability 
pension  to  certain  hospitalized  veterans 
who  are  enrolled  in  a  prescribed  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation.  The  House's  pro- 
vision would  have  provided  such  a  con- 
tinuation for  blinded  veterans  who  are 
undergoing  a  program  of  rehabilitation. 

This  provision  would  allow  a  3-month 
extension  of  pension  within  any  12- 
month  period  so  as  not  to  provide  a  dis- 
incentive to  veterans  to  participate  in 
such  programs  designed  to  increase  in- 
dependence In  daily  living.  Under  current 
law,  a  single  veteran's  pension  is  re- 
duced to  $60  after  3  months  of  hospitali- 
zation. This  liberalization  would  help  to 
encourage  such  veterans  to  participate 
in  VA  rehabilitation  programs  of  all 
kinds  without  the  real  concern  of  not 
being  able  to  meet  ongoing  expenses  upon 
their  release. 

The  committee  strongly  urges  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  us3  discretion  in  any  fur- 
ther exclusions  of  months  from  pension 
reduction  which  would  be  based  on  in- 
dividual determinations.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  provide  extra  in- 
centive for  the  veteran  to  become  more 
independent,  and  the  committee  wishes 
to  emphasize  that  any  unnecessarily 
lengthy  hospital  or  nursing  home  stays 
are  not  to  be  encouraged. 

VA   RCORCANIZATION 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  provide 
that  any  VA  reorganization  effort  which 
would  include  at  least  10-percent  reduc- 
tions in  any  fiscal  year  in  the  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  employees  (FTEE's) 
would  be  subject  to  a  resolution  of  con- 
gressional disapproval  by  either  House. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  opposed  this 
provision.  I  caimot  accept  the  policy  of 
a  one-House  veto  in  this  instance.  This 
could  Impair  attempts  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  make  changes  which  he  has 
determined  as  being  necessary  to  consti- 
tute an  effective  use  of  employees,  pro- 
grams and  restricted  fiscal  resources. 

This  approach  would  not  seem  to  me 
to  encourage  open  communications  be- 
tween the  Congress,  the  administration 
and  the  VA.  Yet  It  is  important  that  the 
Congress  be  involved  in  any  major  re- 
organization effort,  especially  if  health- 
care faculties  would  be  involved  How- 
ever I  strongly  believe  that  the  new  ad- 
ministrator needs  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  own  plans  and  share 
them  with  both  the  House  and  Senate 
veterans'  Affairs  Committees  without  the 


fear  of  a  one-House  dlsallowal  on  any 
grounds. 

Mr.  President,  In  my  view,  the  com- 
promise sigreement  contains  a  very  equit- 
able solution  to  this  issue.  The  Adm.n- 
Istrator  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  the  day  on 
which  the  President  submits  his  pro- 
posed budget,  a  detailed  plan  for  any 
proposed  organization  which  would  in 
any  fiscal  year  involve  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  FTEE's  permanently  assigned 
to  any  VA  facility  or  office  that  is  either 
the  permanent  duty  station  for  25  or 
more  employees  or  an  outpatient  clinic 
by  10  percent  or  more  or  by  a  percentage 
that,  when  added  to  the  percentage  re- 
duction resulting  from  a  reorganization 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  is  15  per- 
cent or  more. 

This  reorganization  could  be  effective 
at  the  onset  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This 
would  provide  ample  time  for  congres- 
sional comment  and  dialog  with  the 
VA.  and  if,  as  a  last  resort,  the  Congress 
disapproved  of  the  proposed  actions  as 
being  harmful  to  the  delivery  of  service 
to  our  Nation's  veterans,  there  would  be 
time  to  enact  legislation  to  prohibit  such 
actions. 

BEBTBICnON  ON  USE  OP  rUNDB  TO  STUDY  CON- 
TRACTINO  OUT  OP  COMMERCIAL  OR  INDUSTBIAL 
TYPE   SERVICES 

Contracting  out  for  certain  commer- 
cial and  industrial  products  and  services 
is  not  a  new  idea.  The  implementations 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  Circular  A-76  is  meant  to  pro- 
duce a  more  efficient,  streamlined  gov- 
ernment at  a  significant  cost  savings. 
This  administration  has  continued  the 
interest  sparked  by  the  last  administra- 
tion in  pursuing  studies  which  would  de- 
termine areas  in  which  at  least  a  10- 
percent  savings  would  be  realized  in  the 
VA — and  other  agencies. 

This  committee,  as  well  as  the  House 
committee,  will  hold  hearings  this  fall 
in  order  to  carefully  review  all  aspects 
of  this  issue.  Since  we  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  this  highly 
controversial  matter,  the  committees 
strongly  believe  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  VA's  medical  care  account, 
medical  and  prosthetic  research  account, 
or  medical  administration  and  miscel- 
laneous operating  expenses  account 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting any  studies  comparing  the  cost 
of  the  VA  itself  performing  various  D.M. 
k  S.  functions  with  the  cost  of  ccmtract- 
ing  out  to  the  private  sector  for  these 
services — ^unless  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  that  purpose.  TTie 
compromise  contains  such  a  provision. 
The  committee  hearing  will  address  our 
concerns  with  respect  to  these  studies  as 
well  as  other  aspects  of  OiSB  Circular 
A-76. 

Specifically,  the  committee  will  exam- 
ine the  impact  of  using  fimds  appropri- 
ated for  the  provisi<Mi  of  health-care 
services  to  conduct  these  studies;  the  al- 
legation that  contracting  out  may  nega- 
tively Impact  on  quality  health  care;  the 
possibility  that  the  results  would  not  be 
cost-effective  in  the  out-years,  and  flnal- 
ly,  a  March  21,  1981,  VA  General  Counsel 
opinion  which  concluded  that  the  con- 
tracting out  of  "basic  medical  care  op- 


erations of  DJtl.  Ii  S.  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. •  •  •  legally." 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish 
to  sincerely  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Cranston,  for  his  Inval- 
uable help  throughout  the  entire  process 
of  crafting  this  bill  and  reaching  a  verj- 
equitable  compromise,  the  remarkable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Senator 
Thurmond,  for  his  contributions,  and 
each  of  the  other  committee  members 
and  ctdleagues,  all  of  whom  are  cospon- 
sors  of  this  measure. 

In  addition.  I  should  like  to  recognize 
and  thank  the  very  able  members  of  the 
majority  staff  for  their  efforts— Ken 
Berquist.  former  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director,  and  his  successor,  Tom  Har- 
vey, Julie  Susman.  Laurie  Altemose.  and 
our  editorial  director,  Harold  Carter,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  capable  minority 
staff — Jonathan  Steinberg,  Babette  Pol- 
zer,  Ed  Scott,  and  Ingrid  Post.  The  hard 
work  and  cooperation  of  my  most  capa- 
ble and  effective  counterpart  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
G.  V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery,  and  his  very 
able  staff  headed  by  Mack  Fleming  were 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  this 
equitable  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  ratify  this  care- 
fully crafted  measure  which  contains  a 
much-needed  cost-of-living  increase  for 
our  Nation's  most  deserving  veterans. 
On  behalf  of  the  entire  committee.  I 
urge  the  Senate's  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  explanatory  statement  follows: 

IbtPLANATOBT      STATEMENT     OP     SENATE     BBX, 

House  Amendment  (H.R.  3995).  and  Com- 

PBOMISE    AGBEEMENT    ON    S.    917,    THE    VCT- 

EBANs'  Disability  Compensation,  Houb- 
iNC,  AND  Memorial  Bbnkrtb  AMBtDMENTa 
or  1081 

title    I VETEBANB'    DISABILITT    COMPENSATION 

BENEFITS 

Rate  increase 

Both  the  Senate  bUI  and  the  Rouse 
amendment  would  amend  chapter  II  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase,  effective 
October  1,  1981,  the  basic  rates  of  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  for  veter- 
ans, the  rates  payable  for  certain  severe  dis- 
abilities, the  annual  clothing  allowance  for 
certain  severely  disabled  veterans,  and  the 
dependents'  allowances  payable  to  veterans 
rated  30-percent  or  more  disabled.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  would  Increase  those  rates  and  a"- 
lowances  by  11.3  percent:  the  House  amend- 
ment would  Increase  the  basic  rates  by  an 
average  of  11.3  percent  and  the  other  rates 
and  allowances  by  11.3  percent. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  provide 
Increases,  effective  October  1,  1981,  of  an  av- 
erage of  11.3  percent  In  the  basic  rates.  The 
rates  under  current  law,  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  compromise 
agreement  are  as  follows: 


Hoost      Compro- 

Current 

Senate 

amend-  miseairee- 

Diubility  iitini 

law 

bill 

ment           ment 

Percent- 

a 

10 

J54 

t60 

IS8              SS8 

20 

99 

110 

109               107 

30 

ISO 

167 

16S              162 

« 

20C 

229 

229              232 

SO 

291 

324 

32S              328 

60 

367 

408 

41S              413 

70 

<34 

483 

SOS              521 

80 

S03 

SS9 

S9S              604 

90 

S6« 

629 

680              679 

100 

1,016 

1,130 

1,131           1,130 
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Tbe  compromlae  agrMtnent  would  further 
provide  for  11.2-percent  increMee,  effective 
October  1,  1981.  In  the  rates  payable  for 
certain  Mvttt  dlaablllUes.  the  annual  cloth- 
ing aUowance.  and  the  dependent*'  allow- 
ances. 

Incrtaae  in  eomperuation  payable  to  certain 
teverely  disabled  veteran* 

The  Senate  bUl.  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  314  of  title  38. 
eflecUve  October  1,  1981.  to  raise  by  one 
fiill  step  the  statutory  award  designation 
that  determines  the  rates  of  special  monthly 
compensation  payable  to  veterans  who  suf- 
fer from  service-connected  loss  or  loss  of  use 
of  botli  upper  extremities. 

TTTLB   n BUaVrVOaS'   DEPINDINCT    AMD    IlfOBM- 

tmrt  COM  PINSATTON  BEN  (FITS 

Jtate  inereate 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment would  amend  chapter  13  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide,  effective 
October  I.  1981.  an  Increase  of  112  and  11.3 
percent,  respectively.  In  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  payable  to  the  surviving  spouses  and 
children  of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  serv- 
ice connected. 

The  House  recedes. 

Mitcellaneout  DIC  amendments 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  would  amend  section  413  of  title 
38  to  limit  the  amount  of  retroactive  DIC 
benefits  payable  to  a  veteran's  surviving  child 
(In  cases  where  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse) 
whose  eligibility  for  DIC  beneflu  Is  eetab- 
llshed  at  a  time  later  than  the  eligibility 
of  the  veteran's  other  surviving  child  or 
children  was  established.  This  provision 
would  limit  the  amount  paid  to  such  a  later- 
eligible  child  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  amount  paid  to 
other  surviving  children  and  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  If  such  child  had 
eetabllshed  eligibility  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  that,  effective  October  1.  1981.  this 
limitation  would  apply  only  to  those  situa- 
tions Involving  a  child  who  Is  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  who  had  previously  been 
entitled  to  DIC  and  who  Is.  after  reaching 
eighteen  years  of  age.  determined  to  be  en- 
titled to  retroactive  DIC  payments  by  virtue 
of  attending  school.  The  Committees  expect 
that  the  VA.  In  implementing  this  provision, 
will  take  appropriate  steps  to  alert  Individ- 
uals who  may  be  affected  by  this  limitation 
of  the  Importance  of  promptly  reporting  to 
the  VA  changes  In  status  so  as  to  avoid 
application  of  the  new  limitation  entirely  or 
largely. 

Tbe  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  would  amend  section  3010(e)  of 
title  38  to  provide  that  where  a  surviving 
spouse  Is  a  DIC  recipient  receiving  a  depend- 
ent's allowance  for  a  child  and  the  child 
becomes  entitled  to  DIC  when  he  or  she 
has  reached  age  18  and  Is  attending  school, 
the  DIC  benefits  payable  to  the  svirvlvlng 
child  for  the  month  In  which  he  or  she 
reaches  age  18  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  dependent's  allowance  paid  to 
the  surviving  spouse. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that,  effective  October  1,  1981,  would  provide 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  otherwise  eligi- 
ble siirvlvlng  child's  award  for  the  month  In 
which  such  child  turns  18  Is  the  date  of  the 
child's  eighteenth  birthday — the  same  ef- 
fective date,  under  present  law,  for  the  re- 
duction made  In  the  dependent's  allowance 
received  by  the  surviving  spouse  on  behalf 
of  such  child. 

TITLB    m AUTOVOBILt;    ASSTSTANCZ    AWD 

ASAFTiTx  cqtnncnrr 
Automobile  aa»i»tanee  amount 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1902  of  title  38. 
United  SUtM  Code,  to  increase  from  13.800 


to  •5.000,  effeoUve  October  1,  1981,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  assistance  payable  by  the 
Administrator  toward  the  purchase  price  of 
an  automobile  or  other  conve>ance. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  in- 
cre<wlng  the  maximum  amount  to  $4,400. 
Extention  of  eligibilty  for  adaptive 
equipment 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  further  amend  section  1902  to 
provide,  effective  October  1.  1981,  a  veteran 
(not  already  eligible  for  the  section  1902 
automobile-purchase  grant)  who  suffers 
from  service-connected  ankylosis  of  one  or 
both  knees,  or  one  or  both  hips,  with  eligi- 
bility for  such  appropriate  automobile  adap- 
tive equipment  as  is  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  applicable  standards  of 
licensure  established  by  the  State  of  the 
veterans'  residence  or  as  Is  determined  neces- 
sary for  the  veteran's  safe  operation  of  the 
automobile.  The  Senate  bill  would  also,  effec- 
tive October  1.  1981.  make  technical  correc- 
tions In  chapter  39. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  would  require  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  make  a  determination  of  the  necessity 
for  adaptive  equipment  In  all  cases.  In  con- 
nection with  this  provision,  the  Committees 
note  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  cost 
estimates  prepared  by  the  VA  and  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  In 
light  of  this  discrepancy,  the  Committees 
will  monitor  carefully  the  implementation 
of  this  provision  and  direct  the  VA  to  main- 
tain for  at  least  three  years  data  on  the  costs 
arising  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
provision. 

TITLX  rV — UW*  IMSOBAltCX  PSOCBAJC 
AMEKDMSMTS 

Increase  in  maximum  amounts  of  insurance 
Both  the  House  amendment  and  H.R.  3499 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  16.  1981. 
would  amend  chapter  19  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  from  $20,000  to 
$3').000  the  maximum  amount  of  Service- 
men's Oroup  Life  Insurance  and  Veterans' 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  that  may  be  pur- 
chased. The  House  provision  would  be  effec- 
tive on  October  1.  1981,  or  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  whichever  is 
the  later;  the  Senate  provision,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  at  least 
SO  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  made  effective  December  1,  1981. 
In  connection  with  the  compromise  agree- 
ment provision  extending  the  increased-ln- 
surance  opportunity  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  the  effective  date.  Including  those 
who,  on  that  date,  would  upon  application 
be  eligible  for  "assignment"  to  the  Retired 
Reserve,  the  Conunlttees  note  that  the  term 
"assignment"  Is  Intended  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  term  "transfer"  in  section 
269(f)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
provision  relating  to  transfers  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve.  The  term  "assignment"  Is 
used  m  the  compromise  agreement  for  pur- 
poses of  consistency  with  the  uses  of  the 
terms  "assigned"  and  "assignment"  In  the 
Retired  Reserve  context  In  other  title  38 
provisions  (sections  765(5)  and  767(a)). 
terms  which  the  Committees  understand  are 
Interpreted  by  the  VA  as  having  the  same 
meaning  as  "transferred"  and  "  transfer". 
Collection  of  amounts  for  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  program 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  would  amend  section  769  of  title  38 
to  require,  effective  on  Octo'ier  1,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  re?ul<ltlons 
to  ensure  timely  collection  of  Servicemen's 
Oroup  Life  Insurance  premiums  for  reserv- 
ists. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
matclntr  the  provision  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 


Beneficiary's  right  to  elect  one-sum  payment 
Ihe  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate olU,  would  amend  chapter  10  of  title  38 
to  permit  oeneflclarles  of  National  Service 
Life  insurance  and  United  States  Ctovern- 
ment  Life  Insurance  policies  to  elect  lump- 
sum payments  of  proceeds  if  the  Insured 
veteran  did  not  specify  a  payment  option. 
The  House  amendment,  which  would  apply 
with  respect  to  policies  maturing  after 
klorch  31,  1982.  would  further  require  the 
VA  to  notify  each  individual  Insured  under 
such  policies  of  the  amendments  made  by  the 
provision  and  provide  each  such  Individual 
with  the  fornu  necessary  for  the  election  of 
a  payment  option. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  chapter  19  amendments  appli- 
cable to  policies  maturing  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  and  deleting  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  notify  all  insured 
veterans  of  the  modification.  However,  the 
Committees  expect  that  the  Administrator 
will,  at  the  time  of  the  next  regular  mail- 
ing to  policyholders  (generally,  the  annual 
premium  notice)  advise  such  veterans  of  this 
modification  and  their  rights  to  specify  a 
payment  option  In  order  to  preclude,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  the  availability  of  the  lump- 
sum option  to  their  beneficiaries. 

TnXS    V VETISANS'    ASMINISTVATION    HOUSING 

BENorrs 
Establishment  of  graduated  payment  plan*  in 

Veterans'   Administration   loan   guaranty 

program 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.  2039  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2.  1981.  would 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit,  effective  October  1.  1981.  the 
VA  to  guarantee  graduated-payment  mort- 
gage loans. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  made  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Increase  in  maximum  amount*  of  *pecially 
adapted  housing  assistance 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  802  of  title  38  to 
increase  from  »30.000  to  •35.000.  effective 
October  1.  1981,  the  maximum  amount  of 
assistance  payable  for  specially  adapted 
housing  and  to  make  a  series  of  technical 
corrections. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
Increasing  the  maximum  amount  to  832,500 
and  making  the  provision  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Extensions  of  maximum  terms  of  guaranteed 
loans  for  mobile-home  purchases 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House 
amendment,  would  amend  section  1819(d) 
of  title  38  to  conform,  effective  October  1, 
1981.  the  maximum  maturities  for  mobile 
home  loans  which  may  be  guaranteed  by  the 
VA  to  the  maximum  maturities  applicable 
as  of  October  1.  1981.  by  virtue  of  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  97-35  (section  338 
(a)).  In  the  case  of  FHA-lnsured  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  manufactured  housing.  The 
aT>T>ilcable  maximums  would  be  as  follows:  20 
years  In  the  case  of  loans  for  a  single-wide 
home  and  for  a  single-wide  home  and  a  lot; 
23  years  for  a  double-wide  home:  and  25  years 
for  a  dovble-wlde  home  and  a  lot. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  provision  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Technical  amendment 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  182<?  of  title  38. 
e'»ec»lve  on  the  date  of  enactment,  to  make 
a  technical  correction  so  as  to  conform  the 
provisions  of  chapter  37.  with  respect  to 
withholding  of  benefits  In  order  to  recoup 
debts  a'lslnit  ps  a  result  of  loans  made  or 
guarant^eed  under  that  chapter,  to  the  orovl- 
slons  of  section  3114,  relatlne  to  indebted- 
ness offsets,  enacted  by  Public  Law  96-466. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
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making  the  provision  effective  on  October  17. 

1980,  the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law 
96-466. 

TZTtX  VI — liXSCXLLANEOtrS  PBOVISIONS 

Veterans'  Administration  reorganizations 
The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  would  amend  section  210(b)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  effective  October  I, 

1981,  to  provide  generally  that  no  exercise  of 
the  Administrator's  authority  thereunder 
with  respect  to  the  consolidation,  elimina- 
tion, abolition,  or  redistribution  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "reorganization")  of  VA 
bureaus,  agencies,  offices,  or  activities  shall 
be  effective  unless  the  Administrator  has 
.submitted  a  plan  for  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization to  the  Congress  and,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter,  neither  House  of  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  This  re- 
quirement for  Congressional  opportunity  to 
disapprove  reorganizations  would  not  apply 
to  reorganizations  that  exist  on  the  date  of 
enactment  or  to  any  exercise  of  the  section 
210(b)  authority  that  Involves  less-than-10- 
percent  reductions  In  any  fiscal  year  in  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  employees 
(FTEEs)  at  any  VA  office  or  facility.  In  com- 
puting the  sixty-day  period  for  Congres- 
sional disapproval,  periods  of  adjournment 
by  either  House  of  Congress  of  more  than 
three  days  would  not  be  counted. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
section  210  of  title  38  that  would  provide. 
Instead  of  the  Congressional -disapproval - 
opportunity  provisions,  for  advance  notice 
to  the  Congress  regarding  certain 
reorganizations. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's exercise  of  the  reorganization 
authority  would,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment with  respect  to  reorganizations  not 
fully  accomplished  prior  thereto,  be  condi- 
tioned In  certain  circumstances  on  the  VA's 
following  specific  procedures.  Thus,  in  any 
case  In  which  the  Administrator  proposes  a 
reorganization  that  would  reduce  by  a  speci- 
fied percentage  the  level  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  (FTEEs)  permanently  as- 
signed to  a  specified  facility  or  office,  the 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  the  day  on 
which  the  President  submits  the  Budget  of 
ihe  United  States  Government  for  a  fiscal 
year  a  detailed  plan  and  timetable  for  the 
proposed  reorganization,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator would  not  be  permitted  to  Implement 
the  planned  reorganization  before  the  first 
day  (October  1)  of  that  fiscal  year. 

The  requirement  to  follow  this  advance 
notification  procedure  would  apply  to  any 
proposed  reorganization  that  would.  In  any 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1982,  reduce  the 
number  of  FTEE's  permanently  assigned  to 
any  VA  facility  or  office  that  Is  either  the 
permanent  duty  station  for  25  or  more  em- 
ployees or  a  freestanding  outpatient  clinic  by 
either  10  percent  or  more  or  by  a  percentage 
that,  when  added  to  the  percentage  reduction 
resulting  from  a  reorganization  In  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  is  15  percent  or  more. 

Because  the  condition  regarding  advance 
notice  to  Congress  could  not  be  complied 
with  regarding  such  an  administrative  re- 
organization, under  this  provision  no  such 
administrative  reorganization  could  be  un- 
dertaken In  fiscal  year  1982  (except,  techni- 
cally, for  one  fully  accomplished  before  the 
date  of  enactment) . 

Thus,  If  an  administrative  reorganization 
were  to  Involve  an  8-percent  reduction  In. 
for  example.  FY  1982,  of  the  FTEE's  perma- 
nently assigned  to  such  a  VA  facility  or  office 
and  a  7-percent  reduction  In  FY  1983.  the 
provision  would  apply  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  reorganization  for  FY  1983.  If  the 
reduction  In  the  second  year  were  6.9  per- 
cent, however,  the  provision  would  not  apply. 

Veterona'  Administration  staffing  levels 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  would  repeal  section  6010(a)(4)  of 


title  38,  effective  October  l,  1981,  relating 
to  VA  medical  personnel  staffing  levels,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  amend  section  203  of  title 
38  to  add  a  new  subsection  (b)  that  would 
Incorporate  the  pro.'lslons  of  section  6010 
(a)  (4),  modified  so  as  to  encompass  all  VA 
personnel  staffing  levels.  The  effect  of  that 
modification  wotUd  be  to  expand  the  scope 
of  these  provisions  to  Include  employees  paid 
under  the  VA's  general  operating  expenses 
and  construction  accounts. 

Present  section  5010(a)(4)  requires  that, 
after  the  en8M:tment  of  each  law  making 
appropriations  to  the  VA  (including  regular 
and  supplemental  approprlatlcuo  Uwa  and 
continuing  resolutions,  whether  or  not  such 
laws  contain  appropriations  for  personnel 
purposes ,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  provide  the  VA  with 
the  authority,  together  with  the  funds 
needeJ  to  carry  out  such  authority,  to  em- 
ploy not  less  than  the  numbers  of  employees 
for  which  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
fimds  in  three  named  VA  health-care  ac- 
counts— medical  care,  medical  and  pros- 
thetic research,  and  medical  administration 
and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses. 

That  section  further  requires  the  Director 
of  OMB.  within  specified  time  periods,  to 
certify  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  General  that 
the  personnel  ceilings  and  funding  have  been 
provided  to  the  VA  and  requires  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  Director's 
certification. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  add 
to  the  specification  of  the  three  listed  ac- 
counts. However,  it  does  contain  provisions 
amending  section  5010(a)  (4)  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  that  it  applies  to  an 
appropriation  law  (such  as  a  continuing 
resolution)  that  provides  funding  for  only 
part  of  a  fiscal  year  and  adding  to  section 
6010(a)  a  new  paragraph  (6)  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  VA 
healthcare  accounts  for — and  to  prohibit 
any  VA  employees  compensated  from  such 
funds  from  undertaking — the  conduct  of 
certain  cost-comparison  studies  regarding 
the  contractlng-out  of  functions  of  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(DM&S). 

The  clarification  of  section  5010(a)  (4)  is 
needed  In  light  of  the  position  taken  by  OMB 
(but  not  agreed  to  by  the  Committees)  that 
the  OMB  Director's  obligation  under  section 
5010 (a)  to  provide  funded  personnel  ceilings 
applies  only  when  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  a  full  fiscal  year  for  the  VA  health- 
care accounts  involved  and  that  the  OMB 
Director  thus  has  no  obligation  under  section 
5010(a)(4)  m  connection  with  a  continuing 
resolution  expiring  before  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year. 

The  Committees  stress  that  the  only  sub- 
stantive change  to  present  section  5010(a)  (4) 
being  made  by  the  provision  In  the  com- 
promise acreement  Is  this  one  clarification 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  less  than  a 
full  fiscal  year. 

The  Committees  also  stress  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB's  obligation  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5010(a)  (4)  to  provide  the  "funded  per- 
sonnel celling"  to  the  VA  continues  through- 
out the  period  for  which  particular  funds  are 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  and.  Is  not  a 
one-time  obligation  that  can  be  met  by  an 
Initial  authorization  to  the  agency  to  hire 
certain  numbers  of  employees  followed  by  a 
withdrawal.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  that  au- 
thorization or  by  a  limitation  or  restriction 
on  the  exercise  of  that  authorization  that 
would  substantially  Interfere  with  the  VA's 
employment  of  the  personnel  levels  Involved. 

With  reference  to  the  phrase  "funded  per- 
sonnel celling",  which  is  defined  In  present 
section  5010(a)(4)(D)  to  mean  "not  less 
than  the  number  of  employees  for  the  em- 
ployment of  wMch  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  a  (particular)  fiscal  year",  the  Com- 


mittees note  (as  they  did  at  the  time  that 
provision  was  added  to  title  38  by  section  301 
or  Public  Law  96-151)  their  Intent  that, 
with  respect  to  a  particular  appropriations 
Act,  the  staffing  level  that  is  to  be  provided 
to  the  VA  by  OMB  is  the  particular  staffing 
level  for  which  appropriations  have  been  un- 
equivocally Identified  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  such  A:t  (Including  the  budget  sub- 
missions for  the  appropriations  account  In- 
volved) as  Intended  to  support  a  specified 
employment  level. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committees  were  and 
are  aware  that  the  amounts  Identified  for 
personnel  costs  In  the  legislative  history  of  a 
regular  appropriations  Act  for  the  staffing 
levels  Involved  generally  are  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  pay  raises  that  are  provided 
after  the  President's  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  question  Is  submitted. 

In  this  regard.  It  was  and  Is  the  Commit- 
tee's Intention  that  the  funding  needed  for 
thi  Increased  personnel  cost  resulting  from 
employment  of  the  Intended  personnel  levels 
at  the  higher  salary  levels  be  taken  from 
funds  originally  Identified  for  non-personnel 
costs,  or  pending  the  enactment  of  supple- 
mental appropriations  legislation,  from  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  personnel 
costs  later  In  the  fiscal  year,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  such  funds. 

In  addition,  although  the  comprconlse 
agreement  does  not  expand  the  scope  of  the 
provision  In  current  law  to  add  eimployment 
levels  under  the  VA's  general  operating  ex- 
penses (GOE)  and  construction  accounts,  the 
Committees  will  follow  closely  the  use  made 
of  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
specified  employment  levels  under  those  ac- 
counts and  will  (as  Indicated)  reexamine  the 
need  to  expand  the  scope  of  section  5010 
(a)(4)  In  terms  of  experience  with  such  em- 
ployment levels. 

With  respect  to  another  matter  regarding 
VA  health-care  appropriations  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  agreement  on  the  reorgani- 
zation provision — activities  under  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76  or 
otherwise  In  connection  with  the  contract- 
lng-out (and  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  contracting)  of  functions  carried  out  by 
VA  employees — the  comoromis-;  agreement 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  VA's  medical  care  account, 
medical  and  prosthetic  research  account,  or 
medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses  account  for  the  purpos; 
of  conducting  any  studies  comparing  the  cost 
of  the  VA  Itself  performing  various  functions 
In  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  (DM&S)  with  the  cost  of  having  such 
functions  performed  by  private  contractors — 
unless  the  funds  Involved  have  been  s{>eclfi- 
cally  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The 
compromise  agreement  would  also  prohibit 
any  VA  employees  paid  under  those  accounts 
from  carrying  out  any  activities  In  connec- 
tion with  such  studies  unless  the  funds  had 
been  specifically  appropriated  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  studies. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committees  note 
the  plans  currently  underway  in  DM&S 
health-care  facilities  to  Implement  Circular 
A-76.  which  prescribes  policies  for  acquiring 
by  contract  commercial  and  Industrial  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Including  health  services. 
Under  Circular  A-76.  DM&S  facilities  are  be- 
ing required  to  conduct  a  vast  number  of 
studies,  approximately  4.000.  to  evaluate  the 
comparative  costs  of  having  various  func- 
tions performed  by  private  contractors  rather 
than,  as  they  are  now,  by  VA  employees. 

The  Committees  are  concerned  at>out  the 
conduct  of  these  studies  from  three  stand- 
points: First,  the  substantial  costs  Involved 
(estimated  as  high  as  C29  million)  must 
come  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health-care  services;  second,  con- 
tracting out  may  prove  to  be  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  goal  of  good  health  care  and  not 
even  to  be  cost-effective  In  the  long  run; 
and  third,  in  light  of  the  March  21.  1980, 
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opinion  of  the  VA  General  Counsel  conclud- 
ing th»t  the  contracting  out  of  "basic  medi- 
cal care  operations  of  DM&S  cannot  be  Justl- 
ned  .  ■  ■  legally,"  serious  doubt  exists  that 
many  of  the  functions  being  examined  for 
purposes  of  their  being  contracted  can  law- 
fully be  performed  by  private  contractors. 

Thus.  In  anticipation  of  further  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  Issues  involved  by  both  Commlt- 
teea,  including  oversight  hearings  beginning 
shortly,  the  Committees  believe  that  no  fur- 
ther steps  should  be  taken  to  Implement 
Circular  A-76  coat-comparison  studies  In  VA 
health-care  facilities  unless  the  Congress  has 
expressly  decided  to  make  funds  available 
specifically  for  that  particular  purpose. 
Continued  payment  of  pension  to  certain 

hoapitalised  veterans  undergoing  a  pre- 

icribed  program  of  rehabilitation 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment would  amend  section  3203(a)  of  title 
38  to  provide  that  the  non-service-connected 
pension  of  certain  hospitalized  veterans 
would  not  be  reduced  during  certain  periods 
of  hospitalization. 

The  Senate  bill,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  would  provide  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  length  of  the  period 
of  VA  hospital  or  nursing  home  care  after 
which  a  veteran's  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion Is  reduced,  where  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  care  Is  the  provision  of  a  prescribed 
program  of  rehabilitation  services  only  pe- 
riods of  care  that  exceed  180  days  within  a 
13-month  period  would  be  counted  as  time 
during  which  the  veteran  Is  being  furnished 
hospital  or  nursing  home  care.  The  House 
amendment,  effective  October  1,  1981.  would 
exempt  non-servlce-connected  blinded  vet- 
erans from  the  reduction  in  pension  pro- 
visions If  such  veterans  are  enrolled  In  a  VA 
blind  rehabilitation  program. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  provide 
that  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  length 
of  hospital  or  nursing  home  care  after  which 
pension  Is  reduced,  a  period  of  up  to  three 
additional  calendar  months  would  not  be 
counted  If  the  primary  purpose  of  the  care 
during  that  period  Is  to  furnish  a  prescribed 
program  of  rehabilitation  services.  The  agree- 
ment would  further  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  preclude  pension  reduction  for 
such  additional  months  as  are  determined  to 
be  a  period  during  which  further  rehabilita- 
tion services  are  needed  and  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  care  continues  to  be  rehabilita- 
tion. The  provision  would  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  and  would  apply  with  re- 
spect to  veterans  admitted  to  a  VA  hospital 
or  nursing  home  on  or  after  such  date. 

The  Committees  wish  to  emphasize  that 
any  further  exclusions  of  months  from  pen- 
sion reduction  by  the  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  be  based  on  individual  de- 
terminations that  the  prolonged  period  of 
hospital  or  nursing  home  care  Is  actually  nec- 
essary for  rehabilitation  purposes.  The  Com- 
mittees Intend  that  the  authority  to  grant 
extensions  be  exercised  cautiously  so  as  to 
avoid  any  unnecessarily  lengthy  stays  In  hos- 
pitals or  nursing  homes. 

The  Committee  also  notes  that  the  appli- 
cability of  this  provision  for  not  counting 
certain  periods  of  care  when  the  primary 
purpose  Is  rehabilitation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  veteran  was 
Initially  admitted,  'n  those  cases  In  which 
the  veteran  Is  initially  admitted  for  acute 
care  (or  primarily  for  any  other  purpose  than 
rehabilitation),  the  provision  would  become 
applicable  at  a  later  time  when,  during  a 
continuous  period  of  care,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  care  becomes  rehabilitation. 

The  Committees  further  note  that  the 
provision  has  been  made  elective  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  and  aonllcable  to  vet- 
erans admitted  to  VA  hosolta's  or  nursing 
homes  on  or  after  such  date  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate Imolementatlon  of  It.  but  oolnt  out 
that  with  respect  to  veterans  hospitalized 


prior  to  the  effective  date  for  other  than  re- 
habilitation purposes  whose  pensions  have 
been  reduced,  and  who  are  In  ne^d  of  a  re- 
haolUtatlon  program,  the  VA  could,  as  neces- 
sary to  create  motivation  for  threlr  partici- 
pation In  rehabilitation,  discharge  and 
readmit  them  for  rehabilitation  purposes 
and  thereby  secure  the  bensflt  of  this  pro- 
vision further. 

HEADSTONES,     MASKCRS,    AND     MEMOaiAL    AKEAS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.  1714  as 
parsed  by  the  House  on  June  3,  1081,  would 
amend  section  906  of  title  38,  eflectlve  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  to  expand  the  Administrators 
authority  to  furnish  headstones  and  markers 
for  placement  In  national  cemeteries  or  local 
or  private  cemeteries  In  the  case  of  veterans 
whose  remains  have  not  been  recovered  or 
Identified  or  whose  remains  were  burled  at 
sea  to  permit  the  Administrator  to  furnish 
headstones  or  markers  In  such  cases  for 
placement  In  State  cemeteries  and  to  furnish 
ihem  for  placement  In  a  cemetery  In  the 
cases  of  veterans  whose  remains  were  do- 
nated to  science  or  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered. 

The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  bill, 
would  provide  that.  In  cases  where  no  re- 
mains are  Interred,  markers  may  also  be  fur- 
nished for  placement  in  other  appropriate 
locations  as  designated  by  the  next  of  kin 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator.  The 
Senate  provision  would  apply  to  deaths  oc- 
curring at  any  time,  and  the  House  provi- 
sion would  apply  to  deaths  occurring  after 
E>ecember  7,  1941. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  provision  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  (and  applicable  to  deaths  occur- 
ring at  any  time) . 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.  1714  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2,  1981,  would 
amend  section  1003(a)  of  title  38,  effective 
October  1,  1981,  to  expand  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  set  aside,  when 
available,  certain  areas  in  national  ceme- 
teries for  honorific  purposes  (specifically  to 
honor  the  memories  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  missing  In  action  or  whose 
remains  have  not  been  Identified  or  recov- 
ered or  have  been  burled  at  sea)  to  require 
that  the  Administrator  also  memorialize  In 
that  manner  veterans  (and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  expressly  In  the  House  amend- 
ment) whose  remains  have  been  donated  to 
science  or  cremated  without  Interment.  The 
Senate  provision  would  apply  with  respect 
to  deaths  occurring  at  any  time,  and  the 
House  provision  would  apply  with  respect  to 
deaths  occurring  after  December  1,  1941. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  (Including  applicability  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces),  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  applicable  with  respect  to 
deaths  occurring  before,  on,  or  after  such 
date. 

Minimum-service  requirement 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  Incorporate  in  title  38  (as 
a  new  section  3103A  under  the  Senate  bill, 
and  as  a  new  subsection  (f)  of  section  3103 
under  the  House  amendment)  a  general 
two-year  minimum-service  requirement  for 
VA-admlnlstered  benefits  eligibility  (and.  In 
the  Senate  bill  only,  other  title  38  benefits 
eligibility)  for  persons  who  Initially  enter 
active  duty  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Thus,  both  the  Senate  and  House  provi- 
sions would,  with  respect  to  benefits  admin- 
istered by  the  VA  (and.  In  the  Senate  bill, 
also  with  respect  to  other  title  38  benefits) , 
replace  and  modify  the  minimum-service 
requirement  In  section  977  of  title  10.  wljlch 
was  added  by  section  1002(a)  of  Public  Law 
96-342  (the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act.  1981)  and  took  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1980.  the  date  of  that  law's  en- 
actment. The  title  10  provision  anplles  to 
all    federal    benefits   based   on   active-duty 


service  but  Imposes  a  mlnlmum-serrloe  re- 
quirement only  with  respect  to  enlisted 
personnel. 

Unaer  both  the  Senate  and  House  provi- 
sions oihcers  entering  active  duty  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  would  be  subject  to 
the  title  38  requirement  as  well  as  enlisted 
personnel  who  entered  after  September  7, 
1980;  the  minimum-service  requirement 
would  be  made  applicable  to  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  who  enter  full-time 
duty  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment;  the 
exception  In  the  title  10  provision  for  hard- 
ship discharges  would  be  continued  In  title 
38;  and  the  exception  In  the  title  10  provision 
for  disability  discbarges  would  be  continued 
In  title  38  with  a  modification,  effective  (so 
as  not  to  withdraw  a  benefit  previously  be- 
stowed) on  the  date  or  enactment,  clarify- 
ing that  this  exception  would  apply  only  If 
the  disability  had  been  Incurred  In  line  of 
duty. 

In  addition,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  would  provide  an  exception  for  vet- 
erans who  have  compensable  disabilities.  In 
contracts,  a  title  10  exception  now  applies 
to  those  who  have  a  disability — whether  or 
not  compensable  that  was  Incurred  during 
the  period  of  enlistment  and  not  the  result 
of  Intentional  misconduct  nor  Incurred  dur- 
ing a  period  of  unauthorized  absence. 

By  basing  this  exception  on  compensability, 
the  Senate-  and  House-proposed  title  38  pro- 
visions would  restrict  It  so  as  to  exclude 
(from  the  general  exception  for  all  benefits 
eligibility)  those  whose  disabilities  are  so 
minor  as  to  be  non-compensable.  but  expand 
the  exception  to  Include  those  having  dis- 
abilities that  are  Incurred  during  an  unau- 
thorized absence  but  are  nevertheless  con- 
sidered to  have  been  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
under  section  lOS(b)  (1 )  of  title  38  (and  thus 
are.  If  of  the  required  severity  or  type,  com- 
pensable) If  the  Individual  was  not  avoiding 
duty  by  desertlne  or  taking  an  unauthorized 
absence  that  materially  Interferred  with  the 
performance  of  mllltarv  duties.  The  Senate 
version  of  this  exception  would  apolv  retro- 
actively to  all  who  Initially  enter  active  duty 
after  September  7.  1980;  the  Hoi'se  version 
would  apply  onlv  to  those  who  enter  active 
dutv  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

With  resoect  to  Servicemen's  Qrouo  Life 
Insurance  (SOLI)  benefits  under  chanter  19 
of  title  38.  which  the  VA  had  determined  to 
be  subiect  to  the  title  10  provision,  the 
Senate  bill  wou'd  orovlde  an  exceotton. 
retroactive  to  !?eptember  7.  1980.  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  SOLI  proceeds,  under  section  768 
(a>(l>(A>  of  title  38.  which  provides  a  120- 
day  "erace"  oerlod  (uo  to  a  one-year  grace 
period  for  those  who  are  totallv  disabled 
when  dlscharf^d)  followlne  the  date  of  dis- 
charge. The  House  amondment  would  (by 
virtue  of  Includlni;  the  minimum-service  re- 
quirement provision  In  section  3103  of  title 
38.  relatlne  to  bars  to  benefits,  and  under  a 
VA  determination  that  subsection  (d)  of 
that  section  nrovldes  an  ImoUed  exceotlon  to 
the  bars  for  all  contractual  Insurance  pro- 
p:rams)  have  the  effect  of  nrovldlne  a  com- 
plete exceotlon.  effective  with  resoect  to  those 
who  enter  active  duty  after  the  date  of  en- 
flctm»>nt.  for  SOLI  and  other  chapter  19  In- 
surance nroerams. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  provide  an  exceotlon.  effective 
retroactively  to  Seotember  7.  1980.  for  the 
provision  of  benefits  for  anv  service- 
connected  dlsabiutv.  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  authorising  the  provision  of  bene- 
fits sneclflcallv  for  or  In  connection  with 
.eervlce-connected  but  non-compensable  dis- 
abilities (for  examnle.  certain  outnatlent 
dental  care  for  recently  dlschareed  veterans, 
health  care  for  the  service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  certain  former  service  members 
who   have   non-quallfylng   discbarges,   and 
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beneflcUry  travel  reimbursement  In  con- 
nection wlU)  the  provision  of  such  care). 
Eligibility  for  a  benefit  specifically  for  or  In 
connection  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability should  not  be  confused  with  general 
benefits  eligibility  derived  from  the  exception 
noted  above  for  any  veteran  who  has  a  com- 
pensable disability. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  expressly: 

Preclude  the  provision  of  benefits  to  the 
survivors  and  dependents  of  veterans  who 
Initially  enter  active  duty  after  September  7, 
1980,  and  would  generally  be  Ineligible  for  VA 
and  title  38  benefits. 

Provide  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  only  the  minimum -service 
requirements  set  forth  In  title  38  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  VA  and  title  38  benefits  eligi- 
bility based  on  the  service  of  a  person  who 
Initially  enters  active  duty  after  Septem- 
ber 7.  1980. 

Define  the  term  benefits  to  Include  any 
right  or  privilege  but  not  a  refund  of  a  par- 
ticipant's unused  contributions  to  the  educa- 
tion benefits  program  under  chapter  32,  the 
Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational  As- 
sistance program  (VEAP). 

Provide  that  the  measure  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  provision  of  benefits  prior  to 
October  1,  1981. 

The  compromise  agreement  Incorporates 
provisions  derived,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, from  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  Thus,  the  compromise 
agreement  Includes  the  Senate  provision  that 
would  make  title  38  the  exclusive  source  of 
any  minimum-service  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  VA  and  title  38  benefits  eligibility 
based  on  the  service  of  those  who  Initially 
enter  active  duty  after  September  7,  1980. 
The  compromise  agreement  generally  Imposes 
a  minimum-service  requirement  for  such 
eligibility  with  respect  to  those  who  original- 
ly enlisted  In  a  regular  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  after  September  7.  1980.  and 
any  other  person,  including  officers  and  cer- 
tain enlisted  personnel,  who — without  having 
previously  completed  24  months  of  con- 
tinuous active  duty  or  been  discharged  up  to 
90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  an  enlist- 
ment under  section  1171  of  title  10  (con- 
venience of  the  government) — enters  active 
duty  (including  lull-tlme  dutv  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  In  PHS  or  NOAA)  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

By  using  the  same  language  as  currently 
appears  In  section  977  of  title  10  to  describe 
the  Individuals  who  would  have  entered  ac- 
tive duty  after  September  7.  1980,  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  ("any  person  who 
orl^nallv  enlists  in  a  regular  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (after  September  7, 
19801").  Committees  intended  to  ensure  that 
the  eeneral  scope  of  the  mlntmum-service 
reoulrement  is  not  expantied  retroactively  to 
Include  any  new  categories  of  personnel. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  categories  of 
personnel  not  covered  by  the  title  10  provi- 
sion— commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  PHS.  and  NOAA  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  had  anv  service  In  a  reeular  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  before  Septem- 
ber 7.  1980 — the  new  title  38  minimum-serv- 
ice reoulrement  would  apply  prospectively 
only,  that  Is.  It  would  applv  only  to  those 
entering  on  active  duty  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  Committees  also  note  their  agreement 
with  the  VA's  Inte^jretatlon  with  respect  to 
the  title  10  minimum-service  requirement 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  pe<'«on  who  signed  a  de- 
layed-entry  contract  with  one  of  the  serv- 
ice branches  prior  to  September  7.  1980,  and 
pursuant  to  that  contract  was  assigned  to 
a  reserve  component  until  enterine  on  active 
duty  after  September  7.  1980.  the  date  on 
which  that  person  "orlplnally"  enlisted  In 
a  "regular  component"  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Is  the  date  on  which  he  or  she  actually  en- 
tered on  active  duty.  As  a  consequence,  these 


Individuals  have  been  considered  by  the  VA 
to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  title  10  provi- 
sion, and  the  Committees  Intend  for  that 
same  Interpretation  to  apply  under  the  title 
38  provislcn. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  minimum- 
service  requirement  would  be  the  shorter  of 
24  months  of  continuous  active  duty  or  the 
full  period  for  which  the  individual  was 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty.  (The  latter 
alternative  would  apply  in  the  event  that 
the  armed  services  choose  to  offer  initial  en- 
listment periods  of  less  than  two  years;  It 
would  also  apply  to  reservists  who  are  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  periods  of  less  than 
two  years.) 

With  respect  to  determinations  as  to 
whether  the  minimum-service  requirement 
has  been  fulfilled,  the  Committees  note  that, 
under  VA  regulations  that  are  applied  to 
existing  minimum-service  requirements  (for 
example,  the  180-day  requirement  for  cer- 
tain peacetime  veterans'  eligibility  for  VA 
home  loan  guaranties),  certain  non-duty 
periods  are  excluded,  such  as  time  lost  on 
absence  without  leave  (without  pay)  or 
under  arrest  without  acquittal.  The  Comml'^.  - 
tees  Intend  that  the  same  exclusions  be  ap- 
plied under  this  new  provision  In  computing 
the  total  amount  of  time  served,  but  do  not 
Intend  that  such  an  exclusion  be  consid- 
ered a  break  In  service  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  the  Individual's  servlcs 
was  continuous. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  new  title  38 
provision  would  preclude,  with  respect  to 
VA  and  other  title  38  benefits,  future  oc- 
currences of  the  anomalous  situation  ( which 
can  occur  under  the  title  10  provision) 
whereby  an  individual  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  minimum-service  requirement  if  he 
or  she  had  already  served  any  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  prior  to  September  7,  1980,  even 
though  the  period  was  less  than  two  years. 
For  example,  an  Individual  with  a  pro- 
September  7.  1980.  active-duty  enllstmen*, 
period  of  as  little  as  one  day  who  enters  a 
subsequent  period  of  active  duty  after  Sep- 
tember 7.  1980,  is  not  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum-service requirement  in  the  title  10  pro- 
vision. The  compromise  agreement  would 
prevent  such  results  with  respect  to  those 
entering  a  period  of  active  duty  after  tne 
date  of  enactment,  but  would  not  take  avav 
any  benefits  eligibility  that  such  persons 
may  have  by  virtue  of  their  prior  service. 

The   compromise  agreement  provides  ex- 
ceptions  to   the   minimum-service   require-^ 
mentfor:  jm 

A  person  discharged  under  section  1171 
(discharges  for  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment up  to  90  days  prior  to  the  exolra- 
tlon  of  an  enlistment)  or  1173  (hardship 
discharges  for  enlisted  personnel  who  have 
dependents)  of  title  10. 

A  person  discharged  for  a  disability  in- 
curred or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty.  The 
Committees  note  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
modification  (for  pumoses  of  title  38  and 
other  VA  benefits  eligibility)  of  the  title  10 
exception  for  disability  discharges  to  In- 
clude a  requirement  that  the  disability  in- 
volved be  Incurred  or  aggravated  In  line  of 
duty,  those  who  originally  enlisted  after 
Se-^tember  7,  1980.  and  are  discharged  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  because  of  dis- 
ability that  the  VA  determines  not  to  have 
been  so  Incurred  or  aggravated  would  lose, 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  any  general 
title  38  and  VA  benefits  eligibility  that  they 
had  by  virtue  of  the  broader  title  10 
exception. 

Moreover,  the  compromise  agreement 
specifies  that  the  general  preclusion  of 
benefits  would  not  be  applied  to: 

A  person  who  has  a  disability  that  the 
Administrator  has  determined  to  be  com- 
pensable. The  Committees  note  that  this  ex- 
ception would  be  permanent  and  thus  would 
not  cease  to  apply  If.  following  the  Ad- 
ministrator's   determination    of    compensa- 


blUty,  the  disability  improved  to  the  point 
of  becoming  non-compensable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Committees  note  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  modification  (for  purposes  of  title 
38  and  other  VA  benefits  eligibility)  of  the 
title  10  exception  for  certain  persons  who 
have  disabilities  that  were  Incurred  during 
sefvlce,  an  individual  who  originally  en- 
listed after  September  7,  1980.  and  was  dis- 
charged before  the  date  of  enactment  would 
lose,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment,  any  gen- 
eral title  38  and  VA  benefits  eligibility 
that  they  had  by  virtue  of  the  title  10  ex- 
V:eptlon  as  the  result  of  a  non-compensable 
disability. 

The  provision  of  a  benefit  specifically  for 
tor  In  connection  with  a  service-connected 
disability,  condition,  or  death.  The  Com- 
mittees note  that  this  exception  Is  derived 
'from  the  Senate  bill  with  a  modification  to 
clarify  that  It  applies  (as  Intended  by  the 
■Senate  provision)  to  benefits  provided  on 
■the  basis  of  a  service-connected  death,  for 
Example,  the  service-connected  burial  bene- 
'at  in  section  907  of  title  38. 

Any  benefits  under  chapter  19  of  title  38, 
relating  to  Insurance.  The  compromise 
agreement  would  provide  for  the  ^plication 
of  this  exception  (and  the  companion  ex- 
ception noted  below  for  survivors)  retroac- 
tive to  September  7.  1980,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  no  former  ser-.-lre-nember  (or  survivor) 
loses  any  title  38  Insurance  benefits  as  the 
result  of  either  the  title  10  or  thu  new 
title  38  minimum-service  requirement. 

The  compromise  agreement  expressly  pre- 
cludes, with  certain  exceptions,  the  provision 
of  VA  and  title  38  benefits  to  the  survivors 
and  dependents  of  veterans  as  to  whom  the 
new  provision  requires  the  denial  of  bene- 
fits. The  exceptions  to  this  orecl'islon  are 
benefits  under  chapters  19  (Insurance)  and 
37  (home  loans),  liie  Committees  note  that 
this  provision  would  not  provide  an  excep- 
tion to  the  preclusion  of  benefits  for  the 
survivors  or  dependents  of  a  veteran  In  those 
cases  where  the  veteran  failed  to  fulfill  the 
minimum-service  requirement  and  Is  thus 
eligible  only  for  benefits  for  or  In  connec- 
tion with  a  non-compensable  disability  or 
condition. 

The  compromise  agreement  also  defines 
the  term  "benefit"  to  Inclutie  anv  rleht  or 
privilege  but  not  a  refund  of  a  participant's 
unused  contributions  under  the  education 
benefits  program  under  chapter  33  (Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  (VEAP)).  The  Committees 
note  that,  although  they  Intend  the  term 
"benefits"  to  be  broadly  construed  so  as  to 
Include  all  title  38  and  VA  benefits  and 
services  of  value  that  are  provided  to  vet- 
erans, survivors,  and  dependents,  it  Is  not 
the  Committees'  intention  that  this  new 
subsection  be  construed  as  having  any  ef- 
fect at  all  on  any  procedural  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  opportunities  that  are  afforded  In 
connection  with  any  benefit — such  as  coun- 
seling services  through  which  Individuals 
are  advised  as  to  what.  If  any.  benefits  they 
may  b^  eligible  for  and  are  assisted  In  mak- 
ing application  for  b-re^ts  anrt  rights  In 
connection  with  the  adjudication  of  claims 
for  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  compromise  agreement 
specifies  that  the  new  title  38  minimum- 
service  requirement  provision  would  rot  ap- 
ply so  as  to  withdraw  entitlement  to  any 
benefit  provided  under  law  before  the  date 
of  enactment  and  that.  In  the  case  of  a  per- 
son who  received  a  certificate  of  eligibility 
for  a  VA  home-loan  guaranty  under  chapter 
37  of  title  38  before  the  date  of  enactment, 
he  or  she  would  continue  thereafter  to  be 
eligible  for  that  benefit.  With  resoect  to  the 
provision  to  continue  the  VA  guaranty  eligi- 
bility in  cases  in  which  the  certificate  has 
already  been  Issued,  the  Committees  note 
that  they  are  advised  by  the  VA  that  re- 
covery of  such  certificates  would  be  admin- 
istratively infeaslble  and  that  the  integrity 
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of  th«  gu»r»xity  program  requires  that  they 
b«  given  effect. 

RaiiatUm  merature  review 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  require,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  VA  to  conduct  a  review  of 
the  aclentmc  and  medical  literature  relating 
to  the  long-term  health  effects  In  humans  of 
exposure  to  radiation  from  nuclear  weapons 
tests  and  thereafter  issue  appropriate  regu- 
lations for  the  resolution  of  claims  based  on 
such  exposure. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Chapter  35  deiimiting  period  modification 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  2  of  Public  Law 
90-631  to  provide,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  that  In  the  case  of  a  spouse  of  a 
veteran  whose  death  occurred  prior  to  De- 
cember 1.  1968  (the  effective  date  of  that 
law),  but  whose  death  was  not  determined 
to  be  service-connected  until  after  such 
date,  the  spouse's  delimiting  period  for  the 
use  of  VA  educational  assistance  benefits 
would  begin  on  the  date  on  which  the  death 
was  determined  to  be  service  connected.  The 
Senate  bill  would  also  amend,  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  criteria.  In  sec- 
Uon  1712(b)  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  meas- 
urement of  delimiting  periods  for  spouses 
and  surviving  spouses  to  codify  the  VA's 
interpreutlon  that  the  10-year  delimiting 
periods  of  certain  surviving  spouses  are  meas- 
ured from  the  date  on  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  veteran  died  of  a 
service-connected  disability. 

The  House  recedes. 
Waiver  of  pro-rata  refund  policy  requirement 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1776  of  title  38, 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment,  to  permit 
the  Administrator  to  waive,  in  the  case  of  a 
public  Institution  of  higher  learning  that  Is 
a  candidate  for  accreditation,  the  require- 
ment that  non-accredited  institutions  of 
higher  learning  maintain  a  pro-rata  refund 
policy  when  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  small  amount  of  tuition,  fees,  and 
other  charges  at  the  Institution  make  such 
a  requirement  an  undue  administrative 
burden. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
clarifying  the  type  of  educational  institu- 
tion that  would  be  eligible  for  such  a  waiver. 

The  Committees  have  become  aware  of  In- 
stances where  educational  benefits  have  been 
denied  solely  because  a  veteran's  courses,  to 
be  pursued  at  a  newly  established  commu- 
nity college,  were  not  yet  accredited  and  the 
college  lacked  the  requisite  refund  policy.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  the  Institutions  involved 
were  founded  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
communities  and  were  the  only  such  insti- 
tutions In  the  Immediate  vicinity.  In  such 
cases,  although  too  new  to  have  obtained 
accreditation,  the  institution  had  acquired 
"candidate"  status,  reflecting  the  potential 
eventually  to  become  fully  accredited,  and 
the  tuition  and  fees  charged  were  governed 
by  a  State  law  providing  for  modest  rates, 
with  no  provision  for  refunds.  The  Com- 
mittees note  that  adoption  of  a  pro-rata  re- 
fund policy  by  the  concerned  colleges  in  such 
a  situation  would  be  unrealistic  in  terms  of 
the  small  amounts  of  any  refunds  Involved. 

In  the  particular  circumstances  described 
above,  the  Committees  believe  that  waiver 
of  the  pro-rata  refund  requirement  would  be 
merited.  The  Committees  intend,  however, 
that  the  VA  narrowly  construe  and  apply  this 
provision  which  has  been  carefully  drawn 
to  provide  relief  only  where  compliance  with 
the  pro-rata  refund  requirement  would  be 
unduly  burdensome  and  unrealistic  due  to 
the  disproportionate  adminlstrntive  costs  of 
refunding  nominal  amounts.  This  should  be 
balanced,  however,  wlih  the  continuing  need 
to  guard  against  abuse  by  those  who  would 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  veterans  receiv- 


ing federal  benefits.  The  Committees  expect 
the  VA  to  monitor  closely  any  waivers 
granted,  and  act  promptly  against  any  dis- 
covered abuse. 

Hospital  naming 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, name  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  In  Reno,  Nevada,  the  "loan- 
nl3  A.  Lougarls  VA  Medical  Center." 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  would  also,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, name  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  In  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 
the  "Louis  A.  Johnson  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center."  The  Committees  note 
that  this  proposal  regarding  the  Clarksburg 
facility  has  been  approved  by  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees  Screening  Group 
for  naming  of  VA  medical  facilities  as  me:t- 
Ing  all  criteria  under  the  House  Committee's 
guidelines  on  hospital  namlngs:  namely  that 
the  proposal  is  sponsored  by  the  entire  State 
delegation  In  the  House  and  Is  endorsed  In 
writing  by  the  State  component  of  each  of 
the  CongressioniaJly  chartered  veterans'  or- 
ganizations, and  generally,  that  the  Individ- 
ual to  be  honored  Is  a  deceased  veteran  of  a 
period  of  war  who  completed  at  least  25 
years  of  employment  In  the  Federal  service 
or  was  the  recipient  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

TTn.E    Vn EFTTCnVE    DATES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment make  provision  for  the  effective  dates 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  respective 
bills. 

The  compromise  agreement  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  titles  I,  II,  and  III  would  be 
effective  on  October  1,  1981,  and.  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  the  provisions  of  titles 
IV,  V,  and  VI  would  be  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment;  other  provisions  which  would 
be  effective  on  other  specified  dates  or  under 
specified  circumatances  are  discussed  else- 
where In  this  explanatory  st«t«nent.# 

VETEHANS'  DISAsn-rrT  COMPENSATION,  HOUSING, 
AND  MEMORIAL  BENEriTS  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 COMPROMISE   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  on  this  first  day  of  a  new 
fiscal  year  and  join  the  distinguished 
chtUrman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  urging  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  917,  the 
proposed  Veterans'  Disability  Compen- 
sation, Housing,  and  Memorial  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1981.  The  provisions  of 
the  Senate  substitute  amendment  em- 
body a  compromise  agreed  to  after  ex- 
tensive negotiations  between  the  two 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains 
provisions  derived  from  S.  917  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  24  and  from  the 
House  substitute  amendment  to  that  leg- 
islation, the  proposed  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1981,  as 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  S.  917  on  September  21.  We 
are  acting  most  expeditiously,  I  believe — 
within  10  days  of  receiving  the  measure 
back  from  the  other  body  with  its  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committees,  I  believe  the  pending 
legislation  represents  a  fair  compromise 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  bodies 
on  this  legislation,  the  basic,  purposes  of 
which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  veterans' 
programs — securing  fair  and  just  ben- 
efits for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
eraos. 


The  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  made 
and  the  hardships  incurred  by  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  are  best  reflected  in  our 
commitment  to  assuring  that  we  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  bear  the  scars 
of  battle  and  the  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  those  veterans  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  as  the  result  of  service 
to  our  country. 

The  needs  of  veterans  who  sutler  from 
service-connected  disabilities  and  the 
survivors  of  veterans  who  died  from 
service-connected  causes  must  always  be 
our  No.  1  priority  in  dealing  with  VA 
programs — a  sacred  commitment  which 
must  be  kept  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
past  national  defense  efforts  as  well  bs 
of  our  capability  of  assuring  our  national 
security  in  the  future. 

This  bill  stands  clearly  for  the  prop- 
osition that,  even  in  this  time  of  severe 
budgetary  constraints,  the  Congress  is 
fully  dedicated  to  honoring  this  Nation's 
debt  to  those  veterans  who  have  given 
so  much  of  their  health  and  lives  so  that 
all  of  us  can  live  in  freedom  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate's  position 
on  the  matters  addressed  in  the  legisla- 
tion— including  a  number  of  provisions 
derived  from  measures  that  I,  joined  by 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  introduced  earlier 
this  year — are  well  represented  in  the 
compromise  agreement.  I  believe  that  a 
number  of  provisions  of  the  compromise 
agreement  are  particularly  noteworthy, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  them. 

VA    SERVICE-CONNECTED    DISABIUTT    COMPENSA- 
TION   RATE   INCREASES 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the  pending 
compromise  agreement  would  provide  in- 
creases, effective  October  1, 1981,  averag- 
ing 11.2  percent  in  the  basic  rates  of 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion. Our  yardstick  for  this  increase,  as 
has  been  the  Senate's  guiding  philosophy 
for  a  number  of  years  now.  has  been  to 
provide  an  increase  averaging  no  less 
than  the  increases  in  social  security  and 
VA  pension  rates  effective  the  preceding 
July. 

The  Senate  bill,  Mr.  President,  would 
have  provided  for  an  11.2-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  these  allowances 
and  rates.  The  House  amendment  would 
have  increased  the  basic  rates  by  an  av- 
erage of  11.3  percent  and  the  other  rates 
and  allowances  by  11.3  percent.  The  per- 
centage increases  in  the  House  amend- 
ment varied  for  each  'percentile,  ranging 
from  7.4  percent  of  those  rated  10-per- 
cent service-connected-disabled  to  20.1 
percent  for  those  rated  90  percent. 

The  theory  of  the  House  for  the  varia- 
tion was  to  adjust  the  scale  so  that  vet- 
erans with  a  greater  disability  receive  a 
greater  proportionate  share  of  the  in- 
crease. We  generally  concurred  with  the 
need  for  making  such  differential  adjust- 
ments to  provide  more  equitable  rates  at 
the  upper  range  of  the  disability  scale  in 
relationship  to  the  rates  for  those  with 
100-percent  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. However,  we  sought  to  simolify  the 
way  in  which  this  result  would  be  accom- 
plished by  providing  for  three  ascending 
percentage  increases  for  each  triad  of 
percentiles. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  rates  of  in- 
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creases  In  the  compromise  agreement  are 
as  follows:  For  veterans  rated  100-per- 
cent disabled,  11.2  percent;  for  veterans 
rated  70-  through  90-percent  disabled.  20 
percent;  for  veterans  rated  40-  through 
60-percent  disabled,  12.6  percent;  and  for 
veterans  rated  10-  through  30-percent 
disabled,  8.0  percent.  Title  I  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  also  provide, 
as  did  the  Senate-passed  bill,  for  11.2- 
percent  increases,  effective  October  1, 
1981,  in  the  rates  of  special  monthly 
compensation  payable  to  veterans  for 
certain  severe  disabilities,  the  annual 
clothing  allowance  for  certain  severely 
disabled  veterans,  and  the  dependents' 
allowances  payable  to  veterans  rated  30 
percent  or  more  disabled.  Title  II  would 
increase  by  11.2  percent  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation — 
Die — payable  to  siu^iving  spouses  and 
children  of  veterans  whose  deaths  were 
service  connected. 

Thus,  the  compromise  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  much-needed  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
almost  2.3  million  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  and  in  rates  of  DIC  for 
almost  325,000  survivors  of  veterans  who 
died  of  service-connected  causes.  It  is  my 
understanding  that,  if  this  measure  is. 
signed  Into  law  by  October  19,  the  VA 
plans  to  issue  by  mid-November  supple- 
mental checks  reflecting  the  increase  for 
the  month  of  October  and  that  the 
checks  issued  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber— those  received  on  December  1 — will 
reflect  the  new  benefit  rates. 

AUTOMOBILE   ASSISTANCE   AND   ADAPTIVE 
EQUIPMENT   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  title  ni  of  the  compro- 
mise agreement  would  increase  from 
$3,800  to  $4,400  effective  October  1.  1981, 
the  amount  of  the  automobile  assistance 
allowance  provided  by  the  VA  to  veterans 
with  certain  severe,  service-connected 
disabilities  and  would  extend,  also  effec- 
tive October  1.  1981,  eligibility  for  the 
provision  of  automobile  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  certain  other  service-connected 
disabled  veterans. 

These  provisions  are  derived  from  a 
measure  that  I,  joined  by  Senators  Ran- 
dolph, Matsunaga,  DeConcini,  Thur- 
mond. Stafford,  and  Mitchell,  intro- 
duced early  in  this  session — S.  416.  the 
proposed  Automobile  Assistance  and 
Adaptive  Equipment  Amendments  of 
1981. 

Under  the  program  of  automobile  as- 
sistance— first  established  in  1946— vet- 
erans who  have  suffered  the  service-con- 
nected loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  or  both 
feet  or  hands  or  servlce-cormected 
blindness  are  entitled  to  a  one-time  VA 
grant  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  an 
automobile.  Since  the  effective  date  of 
the  last  increase,  which  I  authored  In 
1978,  to  the  current  level  of  $3,800— Oc- 
tober 1,  1978— the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Consumer  Price  Index  component 
for  new  automobiles  has  increased  more 
than  22  percent. 

Thus,  the  comproniise  agreement,  by 
increasing  the  automobile  assistance  al- 
lowance to  $4,400  will  help  to  prevent  the 
value  of  this  benefit  from  being  over- 
taken by  inflation.  Although  the  increase 
is  not  as  much  as  I  had  proposed  in 
S.  416  and  the  Senate  approved  on  July 


24 — an  Increase  to  $5,000 — I  am  pleased 
that  members  of  the  House  committee 
were  willing  to  meet  us  half  way  on  this 
provisicm  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  reasonable  increase. 

Mr,  President,  the  comprwnise  agree- 
ment provision  to  extend,  as  I  proposed 
in  S.  416  and  the  Senate  approved  in 
S.  917,  eligibility  for  adaptive  equipment 
to  certain  individuals  not  eligble  for  the 
automobile  purchase  grant  would  pro- 
vide eligibility  under  specified  circum- 
stances to  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to 
.lervice-connected  compensati  >n  for  an- 
kylosis of  one  or  both  knees,  or  one  or 
both  hips,  but  who  is  not  considered  to 
have  lost  the  use  of  a  lower  extremity. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  both  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  share  my  view  that 
it  Is  appropriate  that  the  F>ederal  Gov- 
errunent  assist  these  veterans  with  the 
cost  of  the  adaptive  equipment  neces- 
sary for  them  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 
In  this  case,  the  compromise  agreement 
provides  that  the  award  would  be  made 
to  provide  adaptive  equipment  to  over- 
come the  resulting  disability  if  the 
equipment  is  determined  necessary  for 
the  veteran  to  satisfy  his  or  her  State's 
drivers'  licensing  laws  or  regulations  and 
is  determined  by  the  VA's  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  be  necessary  for  the  veteran 
to  operate  his  or  her  motor  vehicle 
safely. 

INCREASE  IN  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED   HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE 

Section  502  of  the  compromise  agree- 
ment would  increase  from  $30,000  to 
$32,500,  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  maximum  amount  payable  in 
specially  adapted  housing  assistance 
under  chapter  21  of  title  38  to  certain 
veterans  with  total  and  permanent  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  Under  chapter 
21  those  veterans  whose  disabilities  nec- 
essitate structural  adaptations  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  home  and  the  necessary 
land,  up  to  the  prescribed  maximum. 

This  provision  in  the  compromise 
agreement  derives  from  the  provisions 
of  another  measure  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year — S.  415 — with  the  same  co- 
sponsor  as  for  S.  416.  That  measure 
would  have  provided  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  maximum  assistance  to  $35,- 
000  and  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
adopted  that  level  in  S.  917.  Again,  the 
House  committee  was  willing  to  meet  us 
half  way  in  agreeing  to  an  increase  to 
the  $32,500  level,  the  first  increase  since 
October  1,  1978.  Thus,  the  compromise 
agreement  will  enable  many  in  this  spe- 
cial group  of  veterans  eligible  for  the 
specially  adapted  housing  assistance 
program  to  obtain  assistance  approxi- 
mating 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
homes. 

MOBILE  ROME  LOANS 

Mr.  President,  section  503  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  represents  a  provi- 
sion that  I  authored  which  was  incor- 
porated in  S.  917  by  virtue  of  a  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker),  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Simpson  and  myself,  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  917  on 
July  24. 

This  provision  would  amend  section 
1819  of  title  38,  relating  to  VA  loan  guar- 


anties for  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes 
and  mobile  home  lots,  to  extend  the 
maximum  lengths  of  maturity  of  the 
various  types  of  loans  for  such  pur- 
chases that  may  be  guaranteed  by  the 
VA  and  would  thus  conform  the  maxi- 
mum terms  of  such  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  VA  to  the  corresponding  new  maxi- 
mum terms  for  FHA-insured  manufac- 
tured housing  loans  that  were  enacted  by 
Public  Law  97-35,  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

VA  and  FHA  loans,  as  well  as  other 
Federal  commitments,  are  often  pooled 
In  large  denominations  and  then  sold  (m 
the  secondary  market.  However,  in  order 
to  px>l  such  loans,  the  maturity  dates 
need  to  be  comparable  so  that  all  the 
loans  in  the  pool  mature  at  the  same 
time.  Facilitating  the  combined  packag- 
ing of  these  loans  for  sale  in  the  second- 
ary market  would  serve  to  increase  the 
overall  availability  of  credit  for  veterans 
and  would  thus  benefit  veterans  who 
choose  to  purchase  manufactured  hous- 
ing. 

Thus,  I  proposed  and  both  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  have  agreed  to  In- 
crease the  maturity  dates  of  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans  from  15  to  20  years  in  the  case 
of  loans  for  a  single-wide  home  and  for 
a  single-wide  home  and  a  lot;  from  20 
to  23  years  for  a  double-wide  home;  and 
from  20  to  25  years  for  a  double-wide 
home  and  a  lot. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  admin- 
istration's support  for  this  provision  as 
set  forth  in  a  September  10,  1981,  letter, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veterans'  Administr.\tion. 
Department  op  Veterans  Benepits. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  10, 1981. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

Commtffce  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  We  are  advised 
that  two  measures  are  currently  pending  be- 
fore your  Committee  proposing  to  extend  the 
maximum  repayment  term  of  VA  guaranteed 
mobile  home  loans. 

One  measure  is  H.R.  <085.  97th  Congress; 
the  other  is  S.  917,  97th  Congress.  The  mobile 
home  loan  term  extension  Is  Included  in  sec- 
tion 405  of  this  latter  measure,  which  was 
added  as  a  floor  amendment  when  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  120  Cong.  Rec.  S  8409 
(dally  ed.  July  24,  1981). 

For  the  reasons  stated  below,  the  Veterans 
Administration  supports  such  an  extension, 
but  would  prefer  the  terms  currently  set 
forth  in  6.  917. 

Both  bills  would  extend  the  term  of  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  single-wide  units,  either 
with  or  without  a  lot.  from  15  vears  and  32 
days  to  20  years  and  32  days.  Both  would  also 
extend  the  term  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of 
a  double-wide  mobile  home  plus  lot  from 
20  years  and  32  days  to  25  years  and  32  days. 
Under  S.  917,  the  term  of  a  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  double-wide  unit  without  a  lot 
would  be  extended  from  the  present  20  years 
and  32  days  to  23  years  and  32  days,  whereas 
under  H.R.  4085  the  period  would  be  25  years 
and  32  days.  In  addition,  under  S.  917.  the 
term  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  only 
would  remain  at  15  years  and  32  days,  while 
H.R.  4085  would  extend  the  term  of  such  loan 
to  20  years  and  32  days. 

An  extension  of  the  terms  of  mobile  home 
loans  insured  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  section  2  of 
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the  National  Housing  Act  wma  made  by  aec- 
tlon  338  of  tb«  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981,  Pub.  L.  No.  97-35. 

The  new  terms  of  HXTD  Insured  mobile 
home  loans  are  Identical  with  those  con- 
tained In  S.  917. 

The  loaits  placed  In  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Corporation  (ONMA)  mortgage 
pools  must  have  similar  terms  and  condi- 
tions. The  propoaed  extension  of  the  maxi- 
mum repayment  term  of  VA  mobile  home 
loans  would  facilitate  the  pooling  of  these 
VA  loans  with  FHA  title  I  loans  which.  In 
turn,  would  help  increase  the  availability  of 
funding  for  VA  loans. 

Enactment  of  an  extension  of  the  mobile 
home  loan  term  would  result  In  Insignificant 
casta. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  the 
Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoaoTHT  L.  Stakbuck, 
Chitt  Benefits  Director. 
pancxm  or  pxicsioif  dosing  cnTAix  pnioos 

or  HOSPITAUZATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Section  602  of  the 
compromise  agreement,  Mr.  President, 
would  amend  section  3203(a)  of  title  38 
to  provide  that  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  of  certain  hospitalized 
veterans  not  be  reduced  during  certain 
periods  of  hospitalization  during  which 
the  primary  purpose  of  care  is  the  provi- 
sion of  a  prescribed  program  of  rehabili- 
tation services.  This  provision  in  the 
compromise  agreement  is  based  on  pro- 
visions contained  in  both  the  Senate- 
and  House-passed  versions  of  this  legis- 
lation designed  to  remove  a  disincentive 
for  non-service -connected  disabled  vet- 
erans to  participate  In  programs  of 
rehabilitation. 

The  House-passed  provision  would 
have  applied  only  to  blinded  veterans 
participating  in  a  VA  blind  rehabilita- 
tion program.  The  Senate  provision  In- 
cluded my  proposal  to  apply  this  concept 
to  all  VA  pension  recipients  participat- 
ing In  VA  rehabilitation  programs  rather 
than  limit  it  only  to  blinded  veterans. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  shared  my  very 
strong  feeling  that  this  disincentive  to 
participation  in  rehabilitation  programs 
should  be  eliminated  generally. 

KXSCBXANXOUS  XOUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
AMXNOKCNTS 

Bfr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment also  contains  provisions  in  which 
I  have  a  particular  interest  pertaining  to 
educational  assistance  benefits  under 
tiUe  38. 

First,  the  compromise  agreement 
would  amend  a  free-standing  provision 
of  Public  Law  90-31  in  order  to  modify 
the  manner  in  which  the  delimiting  pe- 
riod Is  measured  in  the  case  of  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  under  chapter  35  for  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  for  survivors  and 
dependents.  This  provision,  which  I  de- 
veloped In  consultation  with  the  House 
committee  and  the  VA,  is  designed  to 
correct  an  inequity  In  existing  law  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
earlier  this  year. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  amend 
chapter  36  of  title  38  to  provide  for  a 
waiver  of  a  pro-rata  refund  requirement 
In  the  case  of  certain  public  institutions. 
This  provision  was  incorporated  In  the 


Senate-passed  version  of  S.  917  on  the 
Initiative  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcihi)  and  is  designed  to  deal 
with  a  particular  situation  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  VA,  is  unique  to  Arizona. 

VA  ADMINISTaATrVX  SEOBCANIZATION   AND 
STATTING  UCVCL  PSOVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  section  601  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  includes  two  very  sig- 
nificant provisions,  representing  compro- 
mises with  respect  to  provisions  In  the 
House  amendment,  that  are  designed  to 
protect  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  VA 
program  operat  ons.  The  first  provision 
would  require  advance  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress of  administrative  reorganizations 
involving  substantial  reductions  of  em- 
ployment levels  in  VA  facilities  and  of- 
fices. The  second  provision  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for 
certain  VA  health  care  accounts  for— 
and  prohibit  any  VA  employee  paid  from 
such  funds  from  undertaking — the  con- 
duct of  certain  cost -comparison  studies. 

VA  AOMimSTaATIVE  aEOSCANIZATIONS 

Under  the  provision  requiring  advance 
notice  to  Congress  of  certain  reorgani- 
zations, the  Administrator  would  not  be 
able  to  take  action  to  implement  any  re- 
organization which  involves  specified 
levels  of  employment  reductions  and 
which  has  not  been  fully  accomplished 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  unless  the  Administrator  has,  no 
later  than  the  date  that  the  President 
submits  the  budget  in  January  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year,  provided  Congress 
with  a  detailed  plan  and  justification  for 
the  reorganization.  Thereafter,  the 
planned  reorganization  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  beginning  to  be  imple- 
mented in  any  manner  until  the  follow- 
ing October  1. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  planned 
employment  reductions  of  10  percent  or 
more  in  any  fiscal  year  of  the  number 
of  fulltime-employee  equivalents — 
FTEE's — permanently  assigned  to  any 
VA  office  or  facility  that  has  25  or  more 
employees  permanently  assigned  to  it  or 
is  a  free-standing  outpatient  clinic.  This 
provision  would  also  apply  to  employ- 
ment reductions  that  would  reduce  the 
number  of  FTEE's  permanently  assigned 
to  such  an  office,  facility,  or  outpatient 
clinic  in  any  fiscal  year  by  a  percentage 
which,  when  added  to  a  percentage  re- 
duction made  by  an  administrative  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year,  is  15  per- 
cent or  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  provision 
because  I  believe  that,  during  these  times 
of  great  pressure  to  reduce  Federal  pro- 
grams, there  is  a  great  risk  that  unwise, 
substantial  reorganizations  that  would 
impair  the  VA's  ability  to  provide  essen- 
tial services  to  veterans  may  be  forced 
on  the  agency. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  my  concern  in 
this  regard  springs  from  the  extremely 
impractical  reorganization  proposed  in 
March  of  this  year  as  the  result  of  an 
arbitrary  $38-miIllon  cut  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  ftie  VA  gen- 
eral operating  expenses — GOE— account. 
That  proposed  March  GOE  cut,  if  it  had 
been  approved  by  the  Congress,  would 
have  required  a  more  than  2,000  FTEE 
reduction  in  VA  nonhealth  care  employ- 


ment levels.  The  only  means  that  the 
agency  could  conceive  of  to  Implement 
the  bulk  of  that  reduction  was  a  massive 
consolidation  of  its  over  50  regional  of- 
fices into  three  or  fewer  large  regional 
centers. 

This  proposal — besides  being  Impos- 
sible even  to  begin  to  implement  In  the 
course  of  1  fiscal  year — would  have  had 
a  serious  adverse  impact  on  the  effective 
administration  of  numerous  veterans' 
entitlement  programs.  In  the  budget  and 
appropriations  processes  thus  far  com- 
pleted for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Congress 
has  rejected  the  proposed  cut,  and  the  re- 
organization plan  was  shelved  tempo- 
rarily. 

However,  it  has  now  apparently  been 
dusted  off  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  as  a  basis  for  justifying  In 
substantial  part  the  President's  Sept«n- 
ber  28  proposed  reduction — right  back  to 
the  exact  figure  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  10 — of  $55.8  million  from 
the  GOE  account  level  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  fiscal 
year  1982  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act  conference  report 
and  approved  only  yesterday  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  fiscal  year  1982  continuing 
resolution.  House  Jcnt  Resolution  325. 
as  the  level  through  November  20. 

I  would  also  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  provision  would  not  itself  erect 
any  barriers  to  the  implementation,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  advance  notice 
period,  of  a  planned  reorganization.  It 
would  simply  give  the  Congress  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  assess  the  plan  and.  If 
the  Congress  were  in  strong  disagree- 
ment with  the  proposed  reorganization 
or  any  particular  aspect  of  it,  to  take 
appropriate  oversight  or.  If  necessary, 
legislative  action  to  halt,  limit,  or  other- 
wise modify  the  plan.  The  availability  of 
the  traditional  annual  compensation  rate 
Increase  bill  or  of  an  appropriations 
measure  each  year  would  provide  a  con- 
venient and  timely  vehicle  for  such  leg- 
islative action  if  Congress  should  find  it 
necessary  to  act  adverse  to  such  a 
planned  reorganization. 

CIRCULAR    A-78    STITDIES 

The  second,  related  provision  pertains 
to  plans  currently  underway  to  imple- 
ment Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  A-76  In  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  Circular  A-76 
prescribes  administrative  policies  for 
Federal  agencies  acquiring  by  contract 
commercial  and  industrial  products  and 
services.  Including  health  services.  Un- 
der that  circular,  VA  health  care  facil- 
ities across  the  Nation  are  being  required 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  conduct  a  vast  number  of  studies,  ap- 
proximately 4,000,  to  evaluate  the  com- 
parative costs  of  having  various  func- 
tions performed  by  private  contractors 
rather  than,  8is  they  now  are,  by  VA  em- 
ployees. Under  the  circular,  when  those 
studies  show  that  the  services  involved 
could  be  obtained  more  cheaoly  from  pri- 
vate contractors,  the  agency  would  be 
required  to  proceed  to  acquire  them  by 
contract. 

The  provision  In  the  compromise 
agreement  would,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  require  the  cessation  of  ac- 
tivities to  carry  out  those  studies  In  VA 
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health  care  facilities  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  specifically  makes  appropri- 
ated funds  available  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on  the 
continuing  resolution  last  week  (Con- 
gressional Record  S10481,  daUy  ed.  Sep- 
tember 25.  1981),  I  expressed  the  con- 
cerns that  I  have  about  the  diversion  of 
VA  health  care  funding  to  condifct  these 
studies  and  about  the  push  to  contract 
out  services  currently  being  performed 
by  VA  health  care  facility  employees. 

Summarized    briefly   those   concerns, 
which   both   Committees   on   Veterans' 
Affairs  fully  share  are:  First,  the  sub- 
stantial costs  involved — estimated  at  as 
high  as  $29  million— are  being  taken 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services;  second,  con- 
tracting out  may  prove  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  goal  of  good  health  care 
and  may  not  even  be  cost-effective  in  the 
long  run;  and  third.  In  light  of  the  March 
21.    1980,   opinion   of   the  VA  General 
Counsel  concluding  that  the  contracting 
out  of  "basic  medical  care  operations  of 
D.  M.  k  S.  cannot  be  justified  •   •  • 
legally."  serious  doubt  exists  that  many 
of  the  functions  being  examined  for  pur- 
poses of  their  being  contracted  can  law- 
fully be  performed  by  private  contrac- 
tors. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  the  other  mmority  members  of 
the  Senate  committee  joined  me  in  a  let- 
ter to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), recommending  that  a  provision 
specifically  along  the  lines  of  the  one  we 
are  now  proposing  be  Included  in  this 
compromise  agreement.  On  that  same 
date,  the  other  minority  members  and  I 
also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
to  urge  that  the  committee  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  these  Issues  In  October. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  ropy  of  the  letter  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aitairs, 
Washington,  DC,  September  22.  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Al:  As  you  know,  on  July  29,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  schedule  setting  forth  a  time- 
table for  VA  action  to  "study  certain  com- 
mercial-Industrial type  activities"  (CITAs) 
In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(DM&S)  as  part  of  the  agency's  compliance 
with  OMB  Circular  A-76. 

We  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  to  find 
economies  in  the  VA  budget,  but  we  are  con- 
cerned that  there  are  many  questions  ahout 
the  Impact  of  OMB  Circular  A-76  on  DM&S 
that  should  be  answered  before  the  VA  goes 
forward  in  the  manner  anticipated  by  that 
Circular  with  wide-scale  and  very  costly 
(some  estimates  are  as  high  as  $29  million) 
surveys  of  the  feasibility  of  contracting  out 
functions  currently  performed  by  DM&S  em- 
ployees. 

Among  the  questions  that  we  believe  must 
be  answered  satisfactorily  are  ones  concern- 
ing the  impact  on  the  overall  ability  of 
DM&S  to  fulflll  l*s  various  missions,  espe- 
cially Its  primary  mission  of  providing  qual- 
ity health  care  to  eligible  veterans  and,  in 


fact,  whether  A-76.  as  applied  to  those  func- 
tions of  DM&S  that  relate  directly  to  this 
primary  mission,  is  consistent  with  the  stat- 
utory responsibilities  of  DM&S  set  forth  In 
title  38.  In  an  opinion  issued  on  March  21, 
1980,  the  VA's  General  Counsel  ruled  that, 
in  light  of  the  specific  statutory  structure 
and  functions  of  DAUcS,  "the  application  of 
A-76  to  the  basic  medical  care  operations  of 
DM&S  cannot  be  justified  legally.  .  .  ." 

As  an  example  of  the  possible  impact  of 
Circular  A-76  on  DM&S,  one  of  the  CITAs 
that  was  listed  for  review  in  the  schedule 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  was  food 
services.  Including  preparation  and  delivery 
services.  Many  persons  familiar  with  the 
DM&S  system  and  with  other  health-care 
systems  generally  have  suggested  very  per- 
suasively that  a  medical  center's  dietetics 
service  is  an  integral  part  of  the  health-care 
system  and.  thus,  have  questioned  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  contracting  In  terms  of  effec- 
tive management  of  overall  health  care. 

Questions  have  also  been  raised  about  the 
agency's  ability  to  provide  uninterrupted 
health  care  to  ellgrlble  veterans  if  somt,  many, 
or  most  important  functions  were  carried 
out  by  an  outside  contractor  and  the  con- 
tractor became  unable  to  provide  the  con- 
tracted services  because  of  an  employee  work 
action,  such  as  a  atrlke,  a  result  that  Is  for- 
bidden by  current  law.  Another  concern 
that  has  been  raised  about  the  Impact  of 
Circular  A-76  Is  the  posslbUlty  that  once 
the  agency  contracu  with  a  private  entity 
for  a  service  It  will  lose  the  capacity  to  per- 
form the  function  In-house  Itself;  in  areas 
where  there  Is  only  one  qualified  contraotor 
avallable,  that  contractor  would  be  In  a 
position  to  demand  lncre«isingly  greater  fees 
for  performing  the  fimctlon.  We  have  re- 
ceived reports  of  such  situations  that  have 
already  occurred  but  have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  verify  them. 

Among  thoee  expressing  concerns  to  us 
about  Circular  A-76  have  been  VA  employees, 
both  Individually  and  collectively.  We  have 
also  heard  from  organizations  representing 
these  employees.  Naturally,  many  employees 
have  expressed  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
Impact  of  Circular  A-76  on  their  own  posi- 
tions. Many  also  have  raised  larger  concerns 
about  the  VA's  overall  ability  to  provide 
quality  hecUth  care  when  many  of  the  pro- 
viders lack  employee  Identification  with  or 
loyalty  to  the  system. 

Hence,  we  strongly  question  whether  the 
Initial  phase  of  the  agency's  compliance  with 
Circular  A-76.  as  set  forth  In  the  Federal 
Register  notice.  In  view  of  the  very  signifi- 
cant investment  of  funds,  time,  and  effort 
that  will  be  required.  Is  warranted  until  there 
Is  a  more  complete  understanding  of  whether 
and  to  what  extent  DM&S  Is  being  legally 
and  properly  required  to  comply  with  Circu- 
lar A-76. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  concerns,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  hold  at 
least  one  day  of  oversight  hearings  In  Octo- 
ber at  which  the  Administration,  Including 
representatives  of  OMB  Involved  with  Circu- 
lar A-76,  veterans  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, VA  employees  and  organizations  who 
represent  these  employees,  and  others  con- 
cerned could  testify. 
With  warm  regards, 
C^ordlally, 

Alavi  Cranston, 
Jennings    Randolph, 
Spark  M.  Matsdnaga, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Oborge   J.    MrrcHELL. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Thus.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  that  both  committees  have 
determined  that  further  close  scrutiny 
of  the  Issues  involved  is  needed  and  wUl 
conduct  oversight  hearings  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  meantime,  the  committees 


believe — and  have  provided  legislatively 
In  the  compomlse  agreement — that  no 
further  steps  should  be  taken  to  Imple- 
ment Circular  A-76  cost-compar.son 
studies  In  VA  health  care  facilities  unless 
and  until  the  Congress  expressly  decides 
to  make  funds  available  specifically  for 
that  particular  purpose. 

MEDICAL  PERSONNEL  STAITINC 

Mr.  President,  section  601  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  also  provides,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1981.  a  needed  clarifica- 
tion of  section  5010(a)  (4)  of  title  38,  re- 
lating to  VA  medical  personnel  staffing 
levels.  Present  section  5010(a)(4)  re- 
quires that,  after  the  enactment  of  each 
law  making  appropriations  to  the  VA, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  provide  the  VA  with 
the  authority,  together  with  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  out  such  authority,  to 
employ  not  less  than  the  numbers  of  em- 
ployees for  which  the  Congress  has  ap- 
propriate funds  in  three  named  VA 
health  care  accounts — medical  care, 
medical,  and  prosthetic  research,  and 
medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses. 

That  section  further  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB,  within  specified  time 
periods,  to  certify  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  personnel 
ceilings  and  fimdlng  have  been  provided 
to  the  VA  and  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  Di- 
rector's certification. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  amending  section  5010fa)(4) 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  that 
it  applies  to  an  appropriation  law — 
such  as  a  continuing  resolution — that 
provides  funding  for  only  part  of  a  fiscal 
year.  This  clarification  of  section  5010 
(a)  (4)  is  needed  in  light  of  the  position 
taken  by  OMB  that  the  OMB  Director's 
obligation  under  that  section  to  provide 
funded  personnel  ceilings  applies  only 
when  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
a  full  fiscal  year  for  the  VA  health  care 
accounts  Involved  and  that  the  OMB 
Director  thus  has  no  obligation  under 
section  5010(a)  (4)  In  connection  with  a 
continuing  resolution  expiring  before  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  ls«ue  came  to  light 
In  cotmectlon  with  a  July  31,  1981,  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  OMB 
questioning  the  adequacy  of  the  July  1, 
1981,  certification  he  had  provided  under 
section  5010(a)  (4)  follow'ng  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions and  Rescission  Act,  1981.  Public 
Law  97-12.  In  a  September  9.  1981.  re- 
sponse that  I  received  from  the  counsel 
to  the  OMB  Director,  he  took  the  posi- 
tion that  I  have  just  described  with  re- 
spect to  the  Director's  obligations  under 
a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  exchange  of  corresrond- 
ence  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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OfTTCE  or  Management  and  Buocet. 

Woihington.  DC,  July  t,  1981. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterant'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Deab  Alan:  I  certify  that  I  have  provided 
to  the  Medical  Care,  Medical  and  Prosthetic 
Research,  and  Medical  Administration  and 
Miscellaneous  Operating  Expense  accounts  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  all  funds  for 
tboae  accounts  provided  by  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act  of 
1981  (P.L.  97-12) .  FTE  staffing  allowances  for 
these  three  accounts  for  fiscal  year  1981  are 
184.909.  «.443.  and  863.  respectively. 

This  certification  is  voluntarily  forwarded 
notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the 
Ck>un8el  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  adhering  to  the  determination  made 
during  the  prior  Administration,  that  no 
certification  Is  required  for  periods  covering 
less  than  a  full  fiscal  year  by  Section  5010 
(a)  (4)  (B)  of  Title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman.  Director. 

Identical  letters  sent  to:  Honorable  O.  V. 
Montgomery.  Honorable  Milton  J.  Socolar. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Veterans'  ArrARS, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  31, 1981. 
Hon.  David  A.  Stockman. 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Deak  David:  I  recently  saw  a  copy  of  your 
letter  of  July  1  to  Senator  Alan  Simpson  in 
his  capacity  tis  the  Chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
ASaira  Committee.  In  which  >ou  certified 
that  you  had  provided  to  three  VA  appro- 
priations accounts  (the  Medical  Care,  Medi- 
cal and  Prosthetic  Research,  and  Medical  Ad- 
ministration and  Miscellaneous  Operating 
ExD?ns)  accounts*  "all  funds"  for  these  ac- 
counts provided  by  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations and  Rescission  Act  of  1981  (Public 
taw  97-12). 

I  have  two  concerns  with  regard  to  this 
letter.  First,  as  the  principal  author  in  the 
Senate  of  section  301  of  Public  Law  96-151. 
which  added  paragraph  (4)  to  section  5010 
(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  I  am 
unaware  of  any  basis  for  the  assertion,  as 
made  in  your  letter,  that  "no  certification 
is  required  |by  section  5010(a)  (4)  (B)  |  for 
periods  covering  less  than  a  full  fiscal  year". 
In  fact.  I  believe  that  the  phrasing  In  the 
law  as  enacted  by  the  Congress  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  established  by 
this  law — "(w)tth  respect  to  each  law  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration' (section  5010(a)(4)(A) — emphasis 
added) — Indicates  the  clear  Intention  of  the 
Congress  that  the  certification  obligation  Is 
applicable  with  reference  to  all  appropria- 
tions actions  affecting  the  VA,  not  simply 
to  those  actions  providing  appropriation  for 
a  full  year.  I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  any 
analysis  available  to  you  that  reaches  a  con- 
trary result. 

My  second  concern  relates  to  the  substance 
of  the  obligation  established  by  section  SOlO 
(a)  (4)  (B).  Under  that  provision,  you.  as  the 
Director  of  OMB.  are  required  to  provide  the 
VA  with  the  "funded  personnel  celling  |(for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made )  |  and 
the  funds  necessary  to  achieve  such  celling" 
for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  and  to  certify 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  that 
you  have  "provided  such  celling".  Tn  your 
letter  of  July  1.  you  certified  that  you  had 
provided  "all  funds"  for  the  three  accounts 
and  thereafter  seemed  simply  to  recite  what 
the  "FTE  staffing  allowances"  for  those  ac- 
counts are.  Thus,  your  letter  did  not  ex- 
plicitly state  what  you  considered  to  be  the 
numbers  of  full-time  employee  equivalents 
for  which  Congress  had  appropriated  funds 
under  the  accounts  Involved,  and  therefore — 
due  to  the  lack  of  clarity  involved  In  the 
phrase  "FTE  staffing  allowances  .  .  .  are" — 
did  not  clearly  specify  that  you  had  provided 


the  VA  with  the  authority  to  employ  those 
numbers  of  full-time  employee  equivalents. 

I  believe  that  your  certifications  would  be 
more  clear— and  that  a  failure  to  comply 
fully  with  section  5010(a)  (4)  could  be 
avoided  in  the  future— if  you  would  specify 
In  future  letters  of  certification  regarding 
VA  appropriations  laws,  that  you  have  pro- 
vided to  the  VA  all  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  accounts  Involved,  that 
you  have  provided  the  VA  with  the  authority 
to  employ  the  number  of  full-time  employee 
equivalent.'  under  each  such  account  for 
which  fimds  have  been  appropriated,  and 
what  that  number  of  full-time  employee 
equivalents  is  with  respect  to  each  account. 

I   look   forward   to   your  response   to  my 
concerns  on  this  subject. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Cranston. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  9. 1981. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Ranking  Mirwrity  Member,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

De\k  Senator  Cranston:  This  is  in  re- 
sponoe  to  your  letter  to  the  Director  con- 
cerning the  requirement  In  38  U.S.C.  6010 
(a)  (4)  that  the  Director,  OMB,  certify  that 
he  has  provided  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (VA)  the  funded  personnel  celling  for 
which  funds  have  been  appropriated  In  speci- 
fied accounts  for  any  fiscal  year. 

Your  first  question  concerns  the  Director's 
statement  that  a  determination  had  been 
made  In  the  previous  Administration,  and 
adhered  to  In  this  Administration,  'that  no 
certification  Is  required  for  periods  cover- 
ing less  than  a  full  fiscal  year.  .  .  ." 

The  referenced  determination  was  origi- 
nally made  In  the  context  of  the  Supple- 
mental  Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act. 

1980  (Public  Law  96-304)  which  provided 
funds  for  Increased  pay  costs  but  did  not  pro- 
vide additional  personnel  positions.  The  pre- 
vious Administration  concluded  that,  under 
these  circumstances.  Public  Law  96-304  did 
not  trigger  a  new  reporting  requirement. 
When  a  similar  situation  arose  this  year,  un- 
der  the   Supplemental   Appropriations   Act, 

1981  (Public  Law  97-12),  the  Director  did 
provide  the  certification  which  Is  the  subject 
of  your  letter.  To  the  extent  that  the  let- 
ter, which  I  drafted  for  the  Director's  signa- 
ture, suggests  that  OMB  will  not  provide 
certification  following  any  appropriation  for 
less  than  a  full  fiscal  year,  the  suggestion  was 
Inadvertent.  When  a  law  makes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Veterans  Administration  which 
provide  for  a  level  of  personnel  through  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  intend  to  comply 
with  the  certification  procedure. 

On  the  other  hand,  different  issues  are 
present  with  respect  to  continuing  resolu- 
tions or  other  appropriations  actions  that  ex- 
pire prior  to  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  Subsec- 
tion 5C10(a)  (4)  (B)  Imposes  two  duties  upon 
the  Director.  OMB.  as  follows: 

".  .  .  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Ludget  shall,  with  respect  to 
each  such  law  (1)  provide  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned 
such  funded  personnel  celling  and  the  funds 
necessary  to  achieve  such  celling,  and  (11) 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  certification  that  the  Di- 
rector has  so  provided  such  celling." 

Obviously  the  Director  cannot,  under  a 
continuing  resolution  which  expires  during  a 
fiscal  year,  provide  personnel  ceilings  or  funds 
"for  the  fiscal  year  concerned."  , 

Your  second  concern  relates  to  the  sen- 
tence in  the  Director's  July  1  certification 
which  reads  "FTE  staffing  allowances  for 
these  three  accounts  for  fiscal  year  1981 
are.  .  .  ."  You  state  that  this  language  lacks 
clarity  and  falls  short  of  full  compliance  with 
the  Act.  Perhaps  the  best  response  to  your 


concern  is  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  has  reported  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Director,  in  his  July  I  certification,  "has 
compiled  with  the  requirements  of  38  U.S.C. 
6010(a)(4).  .  .  ."  Nevertheless,  in  future 
certifications  we  will  try  to  assure  that  no 
poesiole  ambiguity  exists. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Michael  J.  Horowitz, 
Counsel  to  the  Director. 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  22. 1981. 
Hon.  David  A.  Stockman, 
Dtrccfor,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
De^r  Mr.  Stockman:   The  enclosed  letter 
contains  our  opinion  as  to  whether  you  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  section 
5010(a)  (4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  to 
provide    the    Veterans    Administration    the 
funded  personnel  ceilings  authorized  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Rescission 
Act.  1981  (Public  Law  97-12). 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Socolar. 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller  Oeneral 

OP  THE  UNriED  States, 
Washington,  DC,  July  22. 1981. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  required  by  sec- 
tion 5010(a)  (4)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  301(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-151).  we  have  reviewed  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  (OMB's)  certifi- 
cation of  the  apportionment  of  staff  ceilings 
and  funds  to  the  Veterans  Administration's 
(VAs)  medical  care  and  certain  related  ac- 
counts for  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescission  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  97-12). 
Based  on  our  analysis  of  VA  and  OMB  data, 
we  believe  that  the  Director.  OMB.  has  com- 
piled with  the  requirements  of  38  U.S.C.  5010 
(a)(4)  and  has  released  to  VA  the  funded 
personnel  ceilings  and  funds  made  available 
in  the  supplemental  stct. 

medical  cars 

The  supplemental  act  provided  for  the  fol- 
lowing actions  under  VA's  medical  care  ac- 
count : 

Authorized  a  general  supplemental  in- 
crease of  $79,967,000. 

Disapproved  the  proposed  deferral  of  $29,- 
389.000  for  1,280  medical  care  positions  (the 
equivalent  of  1.280  staff  years) . 

Rescinded  $25,789,000  because  only  $3,600.- 
000  Is  required  to  provide  funding  for  these 
1,280  positions  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Authorized  $265,205,000  for  increased  pay 
costs  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  net  effect  of  these  actions  is  a  $348,- 
772.000  Increase  to  the  medical  care  account. 
OMB  has  released  these  funds  to  VA  and  re- 
stored 320  s'aff  years  to  this  account  as  a 
result  of  the  deferral  disapproval. 

By  adding  320  staff  years,  OMB  has.  In 
effect,  restored  the  1.280  positions  that  were 
proposed  for  deferral  but  disapproved  by 
the  Congress.  Since  three  quarters  of  fiscal 
year  1981  have  already  passed.  VA  needs  1,280 
positions  for  only  the  remaining  quarter — 
the  equivalent  of  320  staff  years. 

The  new  staff  year  allowance  provided  by 
OMB  for  medical  care  Is  184.909.  This  figure 
Is  computed  as  follows: 
Medical  care  staff  years  provided  for 

by  the  fiscal  vear  1981  appropria- 
tion act  (Public  Law  96-526) '  185.  869 

Positions   (or  staff  years)   Involved 

In  deferral  action —1.  280 

Staff  years  restored  by  OMB -|-320 

New  medical  care  staff  year  allow- 
ance       184.909 
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>OMB  cerUfled  on  January  16,  1981,  that 
185,848  medical  care  staff  years  had  been 
released  to  VA.  This  figure  was  later  adjusted 
to  185,869  because  of  a  change  in  VA's  budg- 
et adjustment  for  common  services  (used  to 
account  for  personnel  working  under  other 
appropriation  accounts) . 

medical  and  prosthetic  research 

The  supplemental  act  provided  $7,917,000 
for  increased  pay  costs  for  medical  research 
and  disapproved  the  proposed  deferral  of 
$1,690,000  for  this  account.  OM:^  has  re- 
leased all  funds  appropriated  to  VA  and  re- 
stored the  74  staff  years  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed deferral  action.  As  a  result,  the  new 
staffing  allowance  for  medical  and  prosthetic 
research  is  4.443.  This  is  the  same  figure 
originally  released  by  OMB  before  the  pro- 
posed deferral  action. 

MEDICAL    administration    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 
OPEBATIMG  EXPXNSXS 

The  supplemental  act  provided  $1,691,000 
for  Increased  pay  costs  for  medical  adminis- 
tration and  d^approved  the  proposed  defer- 
ral of  $515,000  for  this  account.  OMB  lias 
released  all  funds  appropriated  to  VA  and 
restored  the  14  staff  years  affected  by  the 
proposed  deferral  action.  The  new  staffing 
allowance  for  medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses  is  853.  This 
Is  the  same  figure  originally  released  by  OMB 
before  the  proposed  deferral  action. 

Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  provide  any 
further  assistance  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Socolar. 
Acting  Comptroller  General, 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  note  that  the  House  amendment 
to  S.  917  would  have  expanded  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5010(a)(4)  to  include 
all  VA  personnel  compensated  through 
appropriated  funds.  Our  committee  did 
not  agree  to  include  that  provision  and 
it,  therefore,  is  not  included  in  the  com- 
promise agreement.  We  have  not  yet  per- 
ceived as  great  a  need  for  including  non- 
health  care  personnel  within  the  scope 
of  this  extraordinary  provision  as  there 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  with  respect 
to  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
personnel. 

However.  I,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  will 
be  following  very  closely  the  use  made  of 
fiscal  year  1982  funds  that  are  appro- 
priated for  specified  personnel  levels 
under  the  GOE  and  construction  ac- 
counts. If  necessary,  we  will  reexamine 
thenecd  to  expand  section  5010'a)  (4). 

I  also  wish  to  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
the  very  detailed  expression  of  the  views 
of  both  committees,  in  the  explanatory 
statement  being  inserted  into  the  Record 
by  our  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man, as  it  will  also  be  made  a  part  of  the 
deliberations  in  the  other  body,  on  sec- 
tion 5010(a)  (4). 

MINIMUM-SERVICE    REQOTREMENT 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions to  incorporate  in  title  38  a  gen- 
eral 2-year  minimum-service  require- 
ment for  VA-adminlstered  benefits  for 
persons  who  Initially  enter  active  duty 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  Senate  version  also  included 
other  title  38  benefits  eligibility  within 
the  scope  of  the  requirement. 

Thus,  both  the  Senate  and  House 
measures  would,  with  respect  to  benefits 


administered  by  the  VA— and,  in  the 
Senate  bill,  also  with  respect  to  other 
title  38  benefits — sup)ersede,  by  replacing 
and  modifying,  the  general  2-year  mini- 
mum-service requirement  in  section  977 
of  title  10,  which  was  added  by  section 
1002(a)  of  Public  Law  96-342,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1981,  and  took  effect  on  September  8, 
1980,  the  date  of  that  law's  enactment. 
The  existing  title  10  provision  applies  to 
all  Federal  benefits  ba^ed  on  active  duty 
service  but  imposes  a  minimum-service 
requirement  only  with  respect  to  enlisted 
personnel. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  pro- 
vision to  establish  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  only  the 
minimum-service  requirements  set  forth 
in  title  38  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
VA  and  title  38  benefits  eligibility  based 
on  the  service  of  a  person  who  initially 
enters  active  duty  after  September  7, 
1980. 

Mr.  President,  section  608  of  the  com- 
promise agreement  would  incorporate  In 
title  38.  in  a  new  section  3103A,  a  gen- 
eral 2 -year  minimum-service  require- 
ment— applicable  to  officers  as  well  as 
enlisted  personnel  and  to  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— as  well  as  the  provision 
constituting  title  38  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  any  minimum-service  require- 
ment for  title  38  and  VA  benefits  eligi- 
bility for  those  who  initially  enter  ac- 
tive duty  after  September  7,  1980. 

Proposed  new  section  3103A  refiects 
a  very  lengthy,  painstaking  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  committees  in  consultation 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
both  bodies,  with  very  valuable  help 
from  the  VA  and  other  agencies,  to  fash- 
ion a  provision  that  blends  the  positions 
that  each  body  had  taken  and  deals 
fairly  and  equitably  with  the  Individuals 
concerned.  I  believe  that  that  effort  has 
been  successful.  I  call  special  attention 
to  the  very  complete  discussion  of  this 
provision  in  the  explanatory  statement 
to  which  I  previously  referred. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President^  that 
upon  enactment  of  this  new  provision 
in  this  measure,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  proceed  to  recom- 
mend legislation  repealing  section  977, 
and  Senator  Simpson  and  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce shortly  appropriate  legislation 
to  this  effect. 

radiation   LlrERATTTRE   REVIEW 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  deeply 
that  the  compromise  agreement  does  not 
contain  a  provision,  which  I  authored, 
that  would  have  required  the  VA  to  con- 
duct a  review  and  analysis  of  literature 
relating  to  the  long-term  adverse  health 
effects  of  human  exposure  to  radiation 
and  would  have  required  the  VA  to  con- 
sult with  and  actively  coordinate  with 
other  Federal  Government  entities  in- 
volved in  radiation  exposure-related 
activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  review,  which 
would  have  been  similar  to  that  which 
the  VA  Is  conducting  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307  of  Public  Law  96-151.  on  litera- 
ture regarding  dioxin,  the  highly  toxic 
contaminent  in  agent  orange,  was  to  as- 


sure that  the  VA  is  fully  informed  about 
and  would  pull  together  available  rele- 
vant scientific  inlormation  regarding 
radiation  exposure.  I  believed  that  such 
a  review  would  enhance  the  VA's  capac- 
ity to  resolve  fairly  and  consistently  the 
very  complex  issues  involved  in  radia- 
tion-related VA  compensation  and  DIG 
claims. 

Approximately  250,000  Defense  De- 
partment personnel  participated  in  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  between  1945  and 
1963.  In  addition,  an  estimated  25,000 
service  personnel  served  in  the  U.S. 
occupation  forces  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagaski  following  the  atomic  bombings 
of  those  cities  during  World  War  XL 
During  the  96th  Congress,  I  chaired 
hearings  on  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  veterans  in  pursuing  claims,  through 
the  VA  adjudication  process,  for  health 
problems  they  believe  are  related  to  their 
exposure  to  radiation  during  service  and 
by  veterans'  survivors  who  believe  that 
the  veterans'  deaths  resulted  from 
radiation-related  causes. 

Resolving  such  claims  is  complicated 
because  the  long-term  health  effects  of 
exposure  to  low  levels  of  radiation  are 
not  yet  completely  understood.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  humaA  exposure  to  cer- 
tain levels  of  radiation  causes — usually 
after  a  latency  period  of  many  years — 
an  increased  incidence  of  malignant 
tumors  and  also  can  cause  genetic  dam- 
age. Today,  even  though  the  controversy 
continues  as  to  what  specific  health 
problems  might  result  from  exposure  to 
low  levels  of  radiation,  scientists  are  in 
general  agreement  that  there  is  no  com- 
pletely safe  level  of  exposure  to  radia- 
tion. 

Informatioi;  received  during  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  in  the  last  Congress — 
and  related  hearings  held  by  other  con- 
gressional committees  during  the  95th 
and  96th  Congre.««es — demonstrated  that 
the  Government  failed  to  follow  up  med- 
ically on  these  veterans  to  determine 
what,  if  anv,  adverse  health  effects  might 
be  related  to  their  exposure. 

Thus,  there  is  little  information  avail- 
able related  directly  to  the  experience 
of  th*s  population.  In  dealing  with  radia- 
tion-related claims,  the  VA  has  relied 
heavily  on  comprehensive  reviews  such 
as  the  1972  and  the  1980  reports  of  the 
committee  on  Biological  Effects  of 
Ionizing  Radiation — known  as  BEIR — 
of  the  National  ^cademv  of  Sciences  and 
the  1977  report  of  the  Scientific  Commit- 
tee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 
of  the  United  Nations.  These  reviews 
were  concerned  r  rimarily  with  determin- 
ing minimum  exposure  levels  that  might 
he  considered  safe.  Their  relevance  to 
the  case-by-case  adjudication  of  indi- 
vidual veteran's  claims  and  their  utility 
in  adjudicating  those  claims  may  vary 
greatly. 

Further,  as  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  pointed  out  in  its  January  2.  1981. 
report  entitled  "Problems  in  Assessing 
the  Cancer  Risks  of  Low-Level  Ionizing 
Radiat'on  Exposure" — EMD-81-1 — some 
80,000  articles  have  been  published  inter- 
nationally on  the  health  effects  of  ioniz- 
ing radition.  In  my  view,  the  VA.  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  reasonable  de- 
terminations   with    respect    to    these 
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claims,  should  be  required,  as  the  pro- 
vision I  authored  would  have  done,  to 
pull  together  and  analyze  the  available 
scientific  literature  and  to  determine 
where  updating  is  needed  or  gaps  In 
available  research  need  to  be  filled. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  best  efforts 
to  persuade  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  accept  the  Senate  provision,  I  was  not 
successful.  Nor  have  I  been  successful 
thus  far  in  my  efforts  to  have  the  admin- 
istration support  this  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless,  I  remain  convinced  of 
the  value  of  such  a  literature  review,  and 
I  urge  the  Administrator  to  take  appro- 
priate action,  within  existing  authority. 
to  insure  that  the  agency  is  aware,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  of  the  avail- 
able literature  on  the  health  effects  of 
exposure  to  radiation  and  that  this  infor- 
mation is  made  available  in  a  useful 
format  to  aU  VA  employees  directly  in- 
volved with  resolving  claims  for  benefits 
based  on  such  exposure  or  who  otherwise 
deal  with  veterans  who  have  experienced 
such  exposure.  Likewise.  I  urge  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop  and  foster  all 
possible  coordination  and  cooperation 
with  other  governmental  entities  in- 
volved in  the  conduct  of  research  and  in 
other  scientific  and  medical  efforts  in  the 
area  of  radiation  exposure. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  pending  before 
us  another  example  of  an  excellent  bi- 
partisan effort  that  refiects  our  commit- 
ment to  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who 
have  served  this  Nation  in  time  of  need. 
The  distinguished  chairmen  of  both  com- 
mittees. Senator  Simpson  and  Congress- 
man Montgomery,  deserve  congratula- 
tions for  the  development  of  this  meas- 
ure, as  does  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hammxrschmidt)  of  the  House 
Veterans"  Affairs  Committee. 

m  addition,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  their  excellent  work  on 
this  measure  to  staff  members  of  the 
House  committee.  Mack  Fleming,  Rufus 
Wilson,  Arnold  Moon,  and  Charles  Peck- 
arsky:  to  Robert  Cover,  assistant  coun- 
sel. House  Legislative  Counsel's  Office, 
and  to  members  of  our  committee  staff, 
Julie  Susman  and  Ken  Bergquist,  and 
Ken's  successor.  Tom  Harvey — who, 
though  on  board  for  but  a  few  days,  has 
played  a  most  constructive  role  in  facili- 
tating our  agreement  on  this  measure. 
Special  thanks,  of  course,  for  the  work 
of  the  members  of  the  minority  staff, 
Babette  Polzer,  Bill  Brew,  Ed  Scott,  Jon 
Steinberg.  Ingrld  Post,  and  Charlotte 
Hughes. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  agree- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  Is  an  excel- 
lent one.  and  It  has  my  complete  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  It 
unanimously. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  with  the  amendments 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
screed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
certain  Items  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
on  this  side  which  are  cleared  for  action 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  will  identify 
them  and  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  consider  them.  On 
page  1,  under  Department  of  Energy.  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  525,  Henry  E.  Thomas 
rv.  of  Virginia,  and  cm  page  2  all  of  those 
items  under  Department  of  Justice,  being 
Calendar  Orders  Nos.  527  through  532. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  is  ready  to  proceed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purposes 
of  consideration  of  the  nominations  Just 
identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DSPABTMENT  OF  ENEBGY 

Henry  E.  Thomas  TV.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (International 
Affairs) . 

Department  op  Justice 

John  Ernest  Lamp,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington. 

Olen  H.  Davidson,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Oeorge  Landon  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to 
be  a  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi. 

Emory  R.  Jordan,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  U.S. 
marshal   for  the  district  of  Maine. 

Caimeron  M.  Batjer,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission. 

J.  Raymond  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
natiom  were  confirmed. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION  OP  HENST  E.  THOMAS  IV  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  SEOtETART  OP  ENEBCT  POR  INTER- 
NATIONAL APPADtS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Henry  E.  Thomas 
rv  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  International  Affairs. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  bom  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  and  graduated  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  1959.  He  has  a  mas- 


ters degree  in  international  affairs  and 
has  done  graduate  work  in  Sino-Sovlet 
affairs.  He  served  for  10  years  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  before  becoming  a 
senior  analyst  with  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency.  Mr.  Thomas'  experience  in- 
cludes Government  service  as  assistant 
director  of  the  U.S.  Price  Commission 
and  as  part  of  the  senior  policy  staff 
within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

I  ask  that  the  biography  of  Mr. 
Thomas  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  biography  follows: 

HxNRT  E.  Thomas 

Henry  E.  Thomas  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs.  Designate,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE).  In  this  position.  Mr. 
Thomas  would  be  responsible  for  developing, 
managing,  and  directing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  International  aspects 
of  energy  policy.  He  would  ensure  that  U.S. 
International  energy  policies  and  programs 
conform  with  national  goals,  legislation  and 
treaty  obligations,  and  assist  the  Secretary  in 
providing  the  President  with  Independent 
technical  advice  on  International  energy 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  served  In  the  policy  area 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
since  1973.  His  responsibilities  Included  sen- 
ior staff  and  line  management  positions 
directing  multldlsclpUnary  teams  Involved  In 
national  regulatory  actions  which  encom- 
passed coordination  of  regulatory  Issues  re- 
lating to  International  trade.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
represented  the  United  States  In  several  in- 
ternational forums,  Including  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Coo-Aeration  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
mental Program. 

From  1971  to  1973,  Mr.  Thomas  served  as 
Assistant  Director,  Price  Commission,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  In  that  capacity, 
he  directed  analytical  studies  of  major  U.S. 
Industries,  Including  those  related  to  the 
petroleum  production  and  distribution.  Pre- 
viously he  was  with  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corporation,  responsible  for  governmental 
liaison  and  systems  studies  coordination.  He 
also  served  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  with 
assignments  In  the  Intelligence  community 
and  with  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  in 
materials  production,  safeguards,  and  reactor 
and  weapons  design.  Mr.  Thomas  currently 
holds  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  In  the 
Marine  Reserve. 

Mr.  Thomas  received  a  B.A.  degree  In  his- 
tory and  economics  from  Virginia  Military 
Institute  In  1959  and  an  M.A.  degree  in  In- 
ternational affairs  from  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  In  1970.  His  graduate  work  also 
Includes  studies  In  SIno  Soviet  Affairs  at 
Oeorge  Washington  University.  In  addition, 
he  has  undertaken  specialized  course  work 
at  the  Defense  Intelligence  School,  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  Military  Assistance  Insti- 
tute, the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  Defense  Nuclear  Agency. 

Born  In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thomas  has  resided  In  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Far  East.  He  currently  lives  in 
Alexandria,  Vlrf;lnla.  with  his  wife,  the 
former  Marian  Melllsh,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Evans  and  Nicholas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Cwnmlttee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  held  a  hear- 
ing on  Mr.  Thomas'  nomination  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1981.  On  September  30,  1981, 
the  committee  reported  favorably  the 
nomination  by  a  vote  of  19  to  0.  Mr. 
Thomas  ha.s  «iupplied  all  the  information 
required  of  him  by  the  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  and  the  committee  has  complied  with 
all  provisions  regarding  conflicts  of  in- 
terest .• 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. > 


DEFERRALS   OF    CERTAIN    BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  80 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  accompanying  papers;  which,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Armed  Ssrvices, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Ccmimittee  on 
Finance,  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  witli  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
twenty -six  deferrals  of  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  totaling  $737.2  milhon.  The  de- 
ferrals are  primarily  routine  in  nature 
and  do  not,  in  most  cases,  affect  program 
levels. 

The  deferrals  are  for  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Defense,  Energy,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  Trans- 
portation, and  Treasury,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
and  the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Study  Commission,  as  well  as  for  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  aie  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  1,  1981. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  11:19  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  October  2,  1981,  as  "Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  res3lutlon  to  authorize 
and    request    the    President   of   the    United 


States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven  calendar  days  beginning  Ociober  4. 

1981,  as  "National  Port  WeeU";  and 

H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for    the   fiscal    year 

1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
October  1,  1981,  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  2,  1981,  as 
"American  Enterprise  Day":   and 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  requeot  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven  calendar  days  beginning  October  4, 
1981,  as  "National  Port  Week. " 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communicatons  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  wilh  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-1995.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing General  Counsel  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  status  of  budget  authority 
proposed,  but  rejected,  for  rescission:  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975, 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Committee 
on  Agric'ilture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  the 
Co:nmittee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works 

EC-1996.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  covering  certain  properties  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  un- 
der the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1997.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Egypt;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1998.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  decision 
made  to  convert  the  transient  aircraft  main- 
tenance function  at  Reese  Air  Force  Base. 
Texas,  to  performance  by  contract:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1999.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  de- 
cision to  convert  the  trans'ent  aircraft  main- 
tenance function  at  Columbus  Air  Force 
Base.  Mlss'sslnpi.  to  performsnce  by  con- 
tract: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2000.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Loelsflcs.  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  de- 
cision made  to  convert  the  transient  air- 
craft maintenance  function  at  Lauehlln  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  to  nerformance  hv  con- 
tra-^t:  to  t^^e  ComTilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2001.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research. 
Development  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  made 


to  convert  the  transient  aircraft  maintenance 
function  at  Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
to  performance  by  contract:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 2002.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  foreign  military  sale  to  Spain:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2003.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Mutual  Housing  Associ- 
ation National  Demonstration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2004.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  Section  202  Housing  Cost  Reduction:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2005.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2006.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "The  United  States  Remains  Unpre- 
pared For  Oil  Import  Disruptions":  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2307.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fourth  Comprehensive  Program  and 
Plan  for  Federal  Energy  Education.  Exten- 
sion, and  Information  Activities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-20C8.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Millions  Paid  Out  In  Duplicate  And 
Forged  Government  Checks":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-2009.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assi3tant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State,  tranfimittlng. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  September  23.  1981:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2010.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Co'mcil  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2011.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2012.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  Warm  Springs  Judgment 
funds  by  the  Adian  Claims  Commission  in 
r)n'-':e»r  lo-i:  to.  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-2013.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Music 
Council  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
audit  report  oi  the  Council  for  the  fiscal  pe- 
riod ending  April  30.  1981:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2014.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Commission's  recommendations 
on  vocational  education:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2015.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmittini-;,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Indian  Definition 
Study:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC-2016.     A     communication     from     the 
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Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "SBAs  7 (J)  Management  Assistance 
Program;  Changes  Needed  to  Improve  Effi- 
ciency and  Effectiveness",  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

EC-2017.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Vice  President  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks  of  Baltimore,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  Retirement  Plan  Report 
for  the  Farm  Credit  District  of  Baltimore  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernmental  Affairs. 

EC-2018.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-450.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

Resolutions  Memorializinc  Concbess  to 
Enact  a  Jobs  WrrH  Peace  Bddcet 
"Whereas,  the  following  question  appeared 
on  the  ballot  in  the  Second  Middlesex.  Suf- 
folk, and  Middlesex,  and  Second  Middlesex 
and  Norfolk  Senatorial  Districts:  'Shall  the 
Senator  from  this  district  be  Instructed  to 
vote  In  favor  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  cease  unnecessary 
spending  on  new  military  programs  and.  in- 
stead, to  spend  the  funds  for  civilian  needs 
such  as  construction  of  energy-efficient 
housing,  mass  transit,  public  education  and 
health  care';  and 

"Whereas,  a  majority  of  voters  In  said 
senatorial  districts  voted  in  favor  of  said 
■Jobs  with  reice'  resolution;  an1 

"Whereas.  199.000  Massachusetts  citizens 
were  Jobless  as  of  November,  1980.  with  un- 
employment In  excess  of  twenty-flve  per  cent 
in  certain  inner-city  areas;  and 

"Wh'rens.  a  1°80  US  S'l'^'u  of  labor 
Statistics  study  shows  that  military  spend- 
ing Is  the  least  em?ient  federal  ar'i- Uy  in 
terms  of  employment,  creating  only  75.710 
Jobs  for  every  billion  dollars  spent  in  the 
military  sector  as  compared  with  92.071  Jobs 
for  the  same  amount  spent  on  mass  transit. 
100.072  Jobs  in  construction.  138.939  Jobs  In 
health  care  and  187,299  Jobs  In  education; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  cost  of  ll'Mng  in  Mas.sa'-hu- 
setts  has  risen  at  a  rate  of  more  than  twelve 
per  cent  per  year:  and 

"Whereas,  mi'ltary  sTendIn?  Is  one  of  the 
most  InflaMonary  of  all  f->d?-n!  afti-itie-.  be- 
cause It  adds  to  aggregate  demand  without 
lncraa..;nj  '..ic  jupp;>  o.  privately  consuma- 
ble goods;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Massachusetts  public  Is 
frustrated  by  the  burden  of  taxation  as  evi- 
denced by  the  passage  of  proposition  2</2: 
and 

"W>»^'"«*ns  tvi<»  fl"p»"qcTo  ^».>.-i5o«v,,,^p*-f,;  fam- 
ily paid  $2,770  In  taxes  for  military  goods  and 
servlPCT  last  year;  and 

"Whereas,  manv  exp°rts  believe  that  con- 
tinued Increased  spendint;  on  new  military 
proernms  will  not  enhance  national  se-urlty 
but  will  Instead  escalate  an  arms  race  which 
Increases  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war;  and 
"Whereas,  the  proposed  Increases  In  mili- 
tary spendlne  will  result  In  a  decrease  in  fed- 
eral aid  to  munlclp'\Iltles  at  the  same  time 
other  local  revenues  are  cut  back  due  to 
pronosition  2':,  forcing  reductions  in  fund- 
ing for  mass  transit,  hoiis'n"  construction, 
health  care  and  education;  therefore  be  It 
"Resolved,  that  the  general  court  of  Mas- 


sachusetts urges  President  Ronald  Reagan 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
cease  unnecessary  spending  on  new  military 
programs  and.  Instead,  to  spend  the  funds 
for  civilian  needs  such  as  construction  of 
energy-efficient  housing,  mass  transit,  public 
education  and  health  care;  and  be  it  further 
■Resolied.  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-451.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Campbell,  Calif.,  favoring  congressional  co- 
operation with  th9  efforts  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  strengthen  the  mllitiry  pow- 
er of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM -452.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation : 

Resolution 

Sbkate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 
"Whereas.  California's  seafood  industry  Is 
responsible  for  the  landings  and  shipments 
of  one  billion  pounds  annually  of  fish  and 
shellfish  products  having  a  signlflcint  and 
beneficial  Impact  on  all  segments  of  Cali- 
fornia's economy;  and 

"Whereas,  California's  offshore  fishery  re- 
resources  are  vast  and.  with  proper  manage- 
ment, could  support  a  substantially  expanded 
seafood  Industry  in  Cillfomla;  and 

"Whereas.  Under  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  fishery  re- 
sources not  fully  utilized  by  the  United 
States  are  available  for  harvest  by  foreign 
flshlnj  fleets  within  the  United  States  200- 
mllo  fishery  conservation  zone;  and 

"Whereas.  A  .'iignificant  impediment  to  the 
full  utilization  by  California  and  other  coast- 
al states  of  offshore  fishery  resources  is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  or  modern  shoreslde  sea- 
food processing  facilities  capable  of  process- 
ing and  marketing  the  catch  of  California 
and  other  coastal  states  fishermen;  and 

"Where  IS.  Legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  in  1980  to 
provide,  among  other  things,  loan  guarantees 
for  seafood  processing.  Is  not  sufficient  to 
stimulate  investment  in  processing  facilities 
because  of  current  economic  conditions;  and 
"Whereas.  Federal  legislation,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  (a)  extending  tax  deferral 
programs  to  inclu'^e  shoreslde  seafood  proc- 
essing, (b)  providing  short-term  Inventory 
and  export  loan  guarantees,  (c)  creating 
within  the  seafood  Industry  a  commodity 
credit  corporation,  and  (d)  designating  fish- 
ing ports  and  seafood  processing  as  a  prior- 
ity for  economic  development.  Is  necessary 
for  California  and  other  coastal  states;  and 
"Whereas.  The  President  has  em->haslzed 
the  need  for  business  development.  Including 
tax  in'"''n'lv<»  nroerams;  now.  thereforp-.  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  memorlal- 
l'»;es  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  'egislation  which  would  en- 
courage the  construction  of  new  and  modem 
facilities  for  processing  re 'food  for  human 
consumption  .so  that  California  and  other 
coastal  states  will  be  able  to  fully  utilize 
their  offshore  fishery  resources;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  federal  le°'lslatlon  be  en- 
acted to  enable  existing  facilities  which 
process  seafood  for  human  consumption  to 
be  eligible  for  tax  deferral  programs;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  rnd  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Ppea"ter  of  the  House  of  Penre- 
sentatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 


POM-463.  Joint  resolution  .adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 
"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council  includes  the  western  states  of  Ore- 
gon. Washington,  Idaho,  and  California 
which  have  few  common  character.stlcs; 
and 

"Whereas.  Only  one  fishery  exists  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  yet  Idaho  votes  on  all 
fisheries  subject  to  council  Jurisdiction;  and 
"Whereas.  California  has  a  unique  coast- 
line over  1,100  miles  in  leng  h;  and 

"Whereas.  California  Is  much  larger  geo- 
graphically than  the  other  s:ates.  and  of 
comparable  size  to  east  coast  states  organized 
under  one  council;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  California  and 
Mexico  share  resources  not  found  north  of 
the  California  border.  Which  are  subject  to 
bilateral  and  cooperative  research  efforts  be- 
tween California  and  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas.  California  alone  has  more  fish- 
eries in  the  hsheries  conservation  zone  than 
the  other  Pacific  Council  states  combined, 
shares  few  fisheries,  and.  in  fact,  has  more 
diver.se  fisheries  not  common  with  the  other 
Pacific  Council  member  states;  and 

"Whereas.  The  recreational  fishery  is  a 
large  and  valuable  asset  to  California  and 
its  problems  are  primarily  Inherent  to  this 
state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council  Is  formulating  specific  plans  sub- 
jecting certain  fisheries  to  council  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  four  of  tho-e  plans  relating  to 
domestic  fisheries  for  anchovies,  Ja;k  mack- 
erel, squid,  and  blllfish  would  affect  only 
California;  and 

"Whereas.  Landings  and  shipments  in 
California  exceed  one  billion  pounds  an- 
nually and  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
Californlas  fishing  Industry  and  all  segments 
of  Ca'lfomla's  economy;  and 

•'Whereas.  The  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  established  a  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  lor  the  salmon  fishery  in  1980. 
despite  objections  from  the  California  Leg- 
islature and  commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen,  which  had  disastrous  results  for 
Ca'l'o-nla's  salmon  fishery;  and 

"Whereas.  Other  fisheries  only  pursued  In 
California  may  soon  be  the  subject  of  coun- 
cil management  planning  efforts;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Pacific  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Council  recently  voted  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  be  given  voting  status,  rather  than 
observer  status,  on  the  council,  thus  creating 
a  further  voting  disadvantage  for  California; 
and 

"Whereas.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  Congress  to  establish  a  separate  California 
fishery  council  and  other  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  fishery  management  counc'l  In- 
cluding only  fie  State  of  California  Is  being 
drafted;   now.  therefore,  be  It 

•■Re-.olved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
fishery  mamgement  council  Including  only 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
the  State  of  California;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

POM-454.  Joint  resolutions  adonted  by 
the  LPTlslntnre  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Work? : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  15 
"Whereas.  The  need  for  an  immediate  and 
permanent  solution  to  the  severe  beach  ero- 
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Eton  problem  afflicting  the  beaches  of  north- 
ern San  Diego  County  Is  apparent;  and 

"Whereas.  The  erosion  problem  Is  a  re- 
gional problem  affecting  all  beaches  from 
Oceanslde  to  La  Jolla;  and 

"Whereas.  The  best  available  engineering 
and  scientific  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
primary  cau?e  of  the  erosion  prob'em  Is  the 
Federal  (government's  construction  of  the 
Marine  Corps'  Del  Mar  Boat  Basin  and  ap- 
purtenant ocean  structures;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  government  has 
acknowledged  and  accepted  full  respon- 
sibility for  correcting  the  problem;  and 

"Whereas.  Interim  fhort-term  folutlons  to 
the  ercrion  problem  such  as  the  current 
erort  involving  the  dredging  of  Oceanslde 
Harbor  and  placing  the  dredged  material  on 
the  beaches  are  neither  effective  nor  cost- 
efflcient;  and 

"Whereas.  A  truly  effective,  permanent 
solution  to  the  regional  beach  erosion  prob- 
lem requires  immediate  stabilization  of 
beaches,  coupled  with  the  prompt  Installa- 
tion of  a  permanent  sand  bypass  system 
which  will  transport  sand  from  north  of 
the  Del  Mar  Boat  Basin  to  the  oeaches  of 
Ocennslde  and  cities  to  the  south;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  preiared  a  survev  report,  dated  Septem- 
ber 1980.  studying  the  beach  erosion  prob- 
lem and  proposing  four  alternative  solutions; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Reiolred  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
memorializes  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  move  the  survey  report  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  into  advanced  engineering  and 
design;  and  be  It  further 

"Re.iolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  memorializes  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  de.slgn.  conrtruct.  and 
put  Into  ooeratlon  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  an  effective,  permanent  sand  bypass 
system  which  will  restore  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent pos.<^lb1e  the  natural  flow  of  sand  to  the 
beaches  of  northern  San  Diego  County  to 
alleviate  the  regional  erosion  problem,  and 
to  act  immediately  to  stabilize  the  beaches 
to  prevent  further  destruction  of  public  and 
private  property;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Unled  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  H.iuse  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-455.  Joint  resolution  adooted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution — No.  3 

"Whereas.  There  Is  no  reciprocity  agree- 
ment nresrntly  In  effect  between  the  Reoub- 
llc  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of 
America  recardlne  the  oneratlon  of  motor 
carriers  owned  by  Mexican  Individuals  or 
comoanles  In  the  United  States  of  America 
or  the  operation  of  American  motor  carriers 
In  Moxico:  and 

"Whereas.  This  situation  results  In-  un- 
dulv  restrictive  measures  by  the  Renubllc  of 
Mexico  for  allowing  American-owned  motor 
carriers  to  operate  within  Mexico  while  al- 
lowlnc;  Mexican-owned  carriers  to  easllv  op- 
erate in  the  United  States  without  proner 
ooeratln"  authority  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
formal  International  atrreement  renulring 
Mexican  carriers  to  prove  oneratlng  author- 
ity for  operation  In  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas.  The  operation  of  Improperly 
credentlaled  Mexican-owned  carriers  deprives 
the  state  of  revenue  in  the  form  of  Board 
of  Equalization  taxes,  motor  vehicle  license. 
w«t">it.  pnfl  re-istratlon  fees  citv  business 
license  fees,  business  and  corooration  fees, 
personal  Income  taxes.  Public  Utilities  Com- 


mission fees,  and  Workers'  Compensa/tlon 
and  S*ate  Disability  Income  Fund  contribu- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  If  Mexican  carriers  are  operat- 
ing In  California  without  proper  authority, 
the  state  suffers  Increased  unemployment 
and  the  situation  places  an  undue  economic 
burden  upon  American -owned  earners;  now. 
the-efo-e  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  respectfully  memorialized  to  direct  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  Investigate 
and  ascertain  the  extent  of  operation  of  im- 
properly credentlaled  motor  carriers  owned 
or  operated  by  individuals  and  companies 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  to  take  ac- 
tion to  develop  an  agreement  between  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
of  America  for  reciprocity  In  the  operation 
of  motor  carriers  between  the  several  states 
of  these  two  nations;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Commission  of  the 
Californlas  investigate  and  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  operations  in  California  of  improp- 
erly credentlaled  motor  carriers  owned  or 
operated  by  Individuals  and  companies  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  report  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  or  before  July  1,  1982;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate tr  ns.iiit  cobles  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rcsen'aflvr  5.  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
to  the  Commission  of  the  Californlas." 

POM-456.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 

"Whereas,  During  1980.  the  countries  of 
Costa  Rica.  Mexico.  Ecuador,  and  Peru  seized 
22  United  States  flag  tuna  vessels,  and  the 
cost  of  the  fines  and  other  direct  charges 
paid  by  the  tuna  fishermen  as  a  condition 
for  the  release  of  the  vessels  and  crews  to- 
taled $9  6  million;  and 

"Whereas.  Another  16  vessels  were  harassed 
and  detained,  and  the  cost  of  charges  inci- 
dental to  the  seizures  and  harassment  con- 
nected with  port  charges,  fuel,  travel,  and 
loss  of  Ashing  Is  estimated  to  exceed  $2.5 
million:  new.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  discontinue  the  sale  of 
oceangoing  vessels  suitable  for  use  as  mili- 
tary ships  to  any  country  which  uses  its 
fleet  In  any  manner  adverse  to  legitimate 
American  fishing  interests;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  conies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Pre-ldent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  SpenVer  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

POM-457.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Aeronautical  Industrial  District  Lod^e  No.  1, 
Harfcrd.  Ccnn  .  o-^poing  the  decontrol  of 
natural  gis;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natt-ral  Resources. 

POM-4=8.  A  oetltlon  from  a  citizen  of  Fort 
Smith.  Ariz.,  relative  to  unicn  violence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PO.M-459.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Clearwater.  Fla..  relative  to  monopoly  bar- 
gaining in  the  Federal  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


POM-460.  A  petition  from  a  JHtlzen  of  Kes- 
wick, .owa.  relative  to  monopoly  bargaining 
in  tlie  Federal  ser\lce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

PO\I-4r.i.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Everett.  Wis.,  relative  to  monopoly  bargaln- 
inj  in  the  lederal  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-462.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Au- 
burn. Ohio,  relative  to  monopoly  bargaining 
In  the  Federal  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-433.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 
Resolutions  Memobializinc  Congress  on  the 

A-07TI0N  OF  Legislation  Providing  for  the 

Estabushment  of  a  Reye's  Syndrome  Co- 
ordinating Committee 

"Whereas,  there  is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Senate  Bill  290 
which  seeks  to  establish  a  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  Reye's  syndrome  which  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  National  tnstltute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  Reye's  syndrome  coordinating 
committee  would  make  grants  and  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  basic 
and  clinical  research  relating  to  the  causes, 
diagnosis,  early  detection  and  treatment  of 
Reyes  syndrome;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  establish  said 
coordinating  committee  in  order  to  assure  a 
thorough  understanding  and  course  o.f  treat- 
ment of  Re.e's  syndrome;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  217-  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.J.  Res.  100;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

S.  1503.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
allocate  sunplies  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  during  a  severe  retroleum  supply 
shortage  (with  minority  and  supplemental 
views)    (Rept.  No.  97  199). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  ART) 
'  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1688.  A  bill  to  combat  violent  and  major 
cr:me  by  establishing  a  Federal  offense  for 
continuing  a  career  of  robberies  or  burg- 
laries while  armed  and  providing  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  life  imprisonment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1689.  A  bill  to  authorize  Incarceration 
In  Federal  prisons  of  convicts  sentenced  to 
life  Imprisonment  under  the  habitual  crimi- 
nal statute  of  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1690.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  assure 
that  prisoners  have  a  marketable  Job  skill 
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and  basic  literacy  before  releasing  them  on 
parole;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs.   HAWKINS   (for   herself   and 
Mr.   Metzenbadm)  : 
S.  1691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing,    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moynihan) : 
S  1692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  conatructlon  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  harbors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  stamp  to  commemorate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  presence  of  the  bald 
eagle  on  the  official  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  ABalrs. 

By   Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1694.  A  bill  to  amend  section  266(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
selection  boards  considering  Reserves  for  ap- 
pointment,   promotion,    and    certain    other 
purposes  In  the  Armed  Forces  Include  an  ap- 
propriate number  of  Reserves  as  members; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.   1685.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Generation 
Skipping  Transier  Tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr  WALLOP: 
S.  1696  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  provisions 
requiring  suspension  of  benefits  to  Inmates 
of  prisons  and  other  public  Institutions  by 
ensuring  the  availability  of  necessary  Infor- 
mation from  Federal  instrumentalities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  HELMS: 
S.  1697.  A  bill  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1.  19»1.  Increase  In  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  re'erendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
LEvm) : 
S    1698   A  bill  to  amend  the  Tmml'rratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  preferential 
trea'ment  In  the  admission  of  certain  chil- 
dren of  United  States  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATH! AS: 
S.    1699    A  bill   to  reimburse  the  city  of 
Frederick,  Maryland,  for  money  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  such  city  to  save  and  hold  harm- 
less valuable  military  and  hospital  supplies 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ing  them  on  parole:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1688.  A  bill  to  combat  violent  and 
major  crime  by  establishing  a  Federal 
offense  for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
beries or  burglaries  while  armed  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1689.  A  bill  to  authorize  incarcera- 
tion in  Federal  prisons  of  convicts  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  under  the 
habitual  criminal  statute  of  a  State:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1690.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  as- 
sure that  prisoners  have  a  marketable 
job  s'cill  and  basic  literacy  before  releas- 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum)  : 
S.  1691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

rEDEXAL  RESCXVE  AMENDMENTS  OF  19BI 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  since 
Congress  returned  from  the  August  re- 
cess punishlngly  high  interest  rates  have 
dominated  debate  on  economic  policy. 
We  all  agree  that  high  interest  rates  are 
having  a  devastating  effect.  High  interest 
rates  now  threaten  many  businesses. 
Bankruptcies  are  at  a  record  high.  The 
housing  industry  is  dormant.  And  de- 
mand for  loans  to  boost  farm  produc- 
tivit/  is  down  substantially. 

I  fully  support  and  have  faith  in  the 
President's  economic  revitalization  pro- 
gram which  begins  today.  President 
Reagan  and  this  Congress  are  trying  to 
reverse  the  effects  of  years  of  irresponsi- 
ble Government  spending  and  runaway 
deficits.  However,  it  took  years  for  our 
difnculties  to  develop.  So,  we  must  be 
patient  and  give  the  economic  recovery 
plan  a  chance  to  work. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  be  patient 
when  high  interest  rates  have  such  an 
adverse  impact  on  everyone,  including 
the  Federal  Government.  If  we  could 
f7nance  the  national  debt  at  5  percent 
instead  of  15  percent,  we  could  save  $30 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  would 
reduce  considerably  the  need  to  make 
budget  cuts  elsewhere. 

Because  of  this  Interest  rate  problem, 
we  have  made  significant  cuts  in  Federal 
spending.  Even  the  social  security  system 
has  not  been  left  untouched.  And  in  spite 
of  the  massive  Soviet  military  buildup, 
we  will  cut  the  defense  budget. 

At  a  time  of  record  h'gh  interest  rates 
and  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  scrutiniz- 
ing every  budget  in  order  to  save  as  much 
ns  possible,  no  Government  operation 
should  be  overlooked.  For  these  reasons, 
on  September  11,  1981,  I  called  for  im- 
mediate legislative  action  to  restructure 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a  first  step 
toward  lower  interest  rates  and  for  find- 
ing further  ways  to  reduce  Government 
spending. 

It  amazes  this  Senator  that  in  these 
times  of  fiscal  constraint  that  any  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  can  have  an 
operating  budget  approaching  $1  billion 
yet  not  be  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view. Yet  that  is  exactly  the  situation 
for  the  luckv  Federal  Reserve  Systpm.  In 
far  different  times.  Congress  first  allowed 
the  System  to  pay  its  costs  out  of  inter- 
est earned  from  the  Treasury  securities 
it  holds  to  perform  certain  central  bank- 
ing functions.  Th^it  interest  income  now 
totals  $13  billion.  The  System  gives  over 
to  the  Treasury  about  $15!'  billion, and 
uses  the  remaining  $1  billion  as  it  sees  fit. 
How  they  use  the  money  is  probably  not 
the  wav  Congress  would  choo-.e  to  do  so. 

For  example,  h.ilf  of  their  budget  goes 
for  salaries,  including  what  appears  to  be 


excessive  sums  for  regional  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  presidents.  Over  $1  million 
alone  is  spent  to  compensate  only  these 
12  people.  In  fact,  operating  coats  of  the 
System  have  risen  by  800  percent  since 
1950  while  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
moved  just  over  200  percent. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors are  fat,  too.  S-nce  1950.  Board 
expenses  have  risen  an  astounding  1,700 
percent,  according  to  Arthur  Andersen 
and  Co.,  who  audits  their  books.  I  feel 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
take  back  the  power  of  the  purse  it 
handed  over  to  the  system  in  view  of 
these  truly  shocking  statistics. 

Restructuring  is  also  needed  to  give 
the  President  more  control  over  national 
economic  policy  since  he  bears  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country.  Yet  currently 
five  of  the  seven  Board  members  are 
Carter  appointees  and  none  of  them  are 
monetarists  or  supplysiders  but  follow- 
ers of  Keynes  instead.  That  means  think- 
ing about  fiscal  policy  has  shifted 
sharply,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said 
about  monetary  pohcy.  While  the  Na- 
tion changed  fiscal  policymakers  last  No- 
vember, it  has  not  changed  its  central 
bankers. 

Today  I  am  introducing  what  I  called 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  requires  the  System  to  be 
subjected  to  the  annual  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriation  process 
and  it  also  restructures  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  for  the  first  time  in  over  45 
years.  Here  are  the  specifics. 

First,  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  must  be  paid  only  from  such 
fimds  as  may  be  specifically  authorized 
£ind  appropriated  by  Congress  for  that 
purpose.  This  will  give  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  scrutinize  the  budget  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  just  as  it  ex- 
amines the  budgets  of  all  other  govern- 
ment operations.  No  governmental  unit 
should  te  exempt  from  a  review  on  how 
taxpayers'  money  is  spent. 

Second,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  must  make  at  least  one 
annual  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  of  all  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and 
their  branches  and  facilities.  Currently, 
the  Comptroller  General  is  not  required 
to  perform  an  audit  every  year.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  our  central  bank,  which 
has  so  much  power  over  the  economy,  be 
reviewed  at  least  once  a  year. 

Third.  Board  members  will  .serve  5- 
year  terms  instead  of  the  current  14- 
year  terms  so  that  any  Pres.deni  wiii  i.e 
able  to  a'^po  nt  governors  who  support 
his  economic  policy.  Fourth,  for  the  same 
reason  both  the  C  hairman  and  the  Vice- 
Chalrman  of  the  Board  will  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

Fifth,  only  one  Board  member  may 
have  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  prior  to  his  appointment 
to  the  Board.  This  rule  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent institutional  inbreeding  that  is 
prevalent  on  the  Board  now.  Inbreeding 
promotes  the  continuation  of  Institu- 
tional ideas,  not  those  of  a  new 
administration. 

Finally,  this  legislation  increases  the 
Board  size  from  seven  to  nine.  Increasing 
the  number  of  members  makes  it  possible 
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for  representatives  from  many  different 
economic  sectors  to  participate  in  deci- 
sions made  by  a  board  which  affects 
everyone. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  current  high 
interest  rates  come  down  soon,  and  I 
know  that  President  Reagan  wants  this 
to  happen.  Yet,  only  when  the  impasse 
between  those  who  want  to  follow  new 
policies  and  those  who  want  to  follow  old 
ones  is  broken  can  the  administration 
and  the  Board  work  together  to  lower 
interest  rates.  The  Congress  can  help  by 
restructuring  the  Board  to  make  it  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  a  new  admin- 
istration embarking  on  a  novel  economic 
program  and  by  applying  sound  budget- 
ary principles  to  the  System  itself.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  Reaganomics  a  real 
chance  to  succeed  by  adopting  this  bill. 
The  text  follows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1697 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Reserve  Amend- 
ments of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  and  sec- 
ond paragraphs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Board)  shall  be  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
terms  of  5  years,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board 
not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Pedsral  Reserve  district,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  financial,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  Interest,  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country.  Not  more 
than  one  member  of  the  Board  may  have 
served  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Of  the  members  first  appointed 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
one  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  1  year,  two  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  2  years,  two  shall  serve  for 
terms  of  3  years,  two  shall  serve  for  terms  of 
4  years,  and  two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  6 
years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment.  Thereafter  each  mem- 
ber shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  5  years  from 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor 
unless  sooner  removed  for  cause  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  within 
fifteen  days  after  notice  of  appointment  make 
and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  of  office,  members 
of  the  Board  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
their  successors  are  appointed  and  have 
qualified. 

"Of  the  persons  thus  appointed— 
"(1)  one  shall  be  deslf^nated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Board 
and 

"(2)  one  shall  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  a  term  ending  on  January  30.  1985.  There- 
after, each  member  so  designated  shall  serve 
OS  chairman  or  vice  chairman  for  a  term  of 
4  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
his  predece-,sor.  The  chairman  of  the  Board, 
subject  to  its  supervision,  shall  be  Its  active 
executive  officer 


"Any  person  appointed  or  designated  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  shall  serve  only  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term.". 

Sec.  3.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
office  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  five  members 
q^.the  Board,  as  provided  for  under  the 
i^enciment  made  by  section  2.  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  have  qualified. 

Src.  4.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
.*"'.  li  an>e'>d''-1  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  section  heading  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"The  full  amount  of  all  Interest,  discounts, 
assessments,  and  fees  received  by  Federal 
Reserve  banks  shall  be  paid  or  credited  by 
such  banks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  The  expenses  of  such  banks 
may  be  paid  only  from  such  funds  as  may 
be  specifically  authorized  or  appropriated  for 
that  purpose." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  third  paragraph  (12  VS.C. 
243)  of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Is  amended  to  read : 

"There  are  hereViy  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  Board  and  the  sal- 
aries of  its  members  and  employees. 

Sec.  6.  Section  117(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "annually"  after 
"(A)." 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoTNraAM) : 
8.  1692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  construction  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  harbors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

NATIONAL    HARBORS   IMPROVEMENT  AND 
MAINTENANCE   ACT   OF    1981 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  move  our  national  harbor 
maintenance  and  development  program 
forward  in  a  manner  that  I  believe  Is 
realistic  and  sensible. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  MoYNmAN),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  has  agreed 
to  cosponsor  this  bill.  Since  this  bill  shifts 
much  of  the  cost  for  future  harbor  work 
onto  non-Federal  interests  and  the  ac- 
tual users  of  the  harbors,  I  believe  it  is 
very  significant  that  a  Senator  who  rep- 
resents one  of  our  major  ports  has  agreed 
to  sponsor  the  bill. 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  details 
of  this  bill,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  provides  an  im- 
portant philosophical  initiative,  but  that 
some  specific  provisions  may  need  to  be 
more  clearly  defined.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  because  I  believe  we 
must  act  soon  to  resolve  the  issue  of 
future  Federal  participation  in  harbor 
development,  offering  greater  certainty 
to  harbor  managers  and  users. 

To  that  end,  I  intend  to  call  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources  together 
to  begin  to  mark  up  harbor  development 
legislation  within  the  next  2  weeks  or  so. 
We  will  use  this  bill  as  our  starting  point. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  can  get 
legislation  to  the  Senate  floor  very  soon 
after  our  committee  markup. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
move  legislation  forward  not  only  to  pro- 
vide certainty  to  the  ports  and  their  cus- 


tomers, but  also  to  assist  President  Rea- 
gan in  meeting  the  fiscal  obligations  he 
has  set  for  our  Nation.  While  I  have  said 
that  I  do  not  view  this  bill  as  final,  pro- 
visions to  require  full  non -Federal  cost 
sharing  on  new  harbor  construction  are 
sound  and  essential. 

Mr.  President,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  has  examined  the  issue 
of  port  development  at  a  number  of 
hearings  this  year.  The  problems  are 
complex,  riddled  with  seemingly  con- 
flicting issues  and  demands.  A  high  de- 
mand appears  to  exist  for  new  port  de- 
velopment. We  have  heard  much  about 
the  need  for  "superports"  to  expedite 
coal  exports.  We  are  also  confronting  an 
increasing  backlog  of  unfulfilled  mainte- 
nance dredging.  And  yet.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  not  see  any  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending  on  port  development. 

We  simply  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
to  perpetuate  the  tradiUonal  federally 
funded  approach  to  harbor  development 
and  maintenance.  The  Federal  budget 
can  no  longer  absorb  those  costs. 

Our  system  for  Federal  study,  authori- 
zation, and  construction  is  exceedingly 
slow.  Aside  from  the  impediment  of  slow 
Federsd  funding,  the  time  required  to 
obtain  necessary  permits  for  construc- 
tion of  ports  and  related  facilities  is 
tedious. 

The  administration  has  addressed  fis- 
cal problems  by  pn^xjsing  full  local  cost 
sharing  on  all  aspects  of  harbor  work. 
That  legislation  has  been  introduced  as 
S.  809.  President  Reagan  recently  re- 
iterated his  belief  that  such  legislation 
is  vital.  While  I  do  not  share  the  Presi- 
dent's belief  that  the  total  costs  of  such 
work  should  be  shifted  onto  the  ports 
and  their  users,  I  see  the  need  for  a  ma- 
jor new  initiative. 

It  might  be  easy  simply  to  say.  "Let's 
split  the  difference,  you  pay  half,  we  pay 
half."  I  disagree.  I  believe  that  the 
greater  Federal  interest  and  commitment 
exists  in  maintaining  our  harbors  at 
their  presently  existing  dimensions.  But 
I  believe  it  is  proper  to  say  to  those  ports 
that  see  an  economic  value  in  expansion: 
You  must  pay  for  that  yourself,  in  a 
manner  that  allows  the  beneficiaries  to 
shoulder  that  cost. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  an  approach 
makes  economic  sense.  Only  when  the 
beneficiaries  participate  in  the  financing 
of  projects  will  we  see  a  true  selection 
of  high  priority  work,  and  its  early  im- 
plementation. Our  present  system  of  ccmi- 
gressional  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations, ©r  any  variation  on  it.  will  simply 
not  lead  to  the  rapid  execution  of  these 
priorities. 

The  National  Harbors  Improvement 
and  Maintenance  Act  encourages  rapid 
development  of  port  improvements  by 
allowing  the  private  marketplace  to  de- 
termine priorities  among  projects.  If  a 
project  has  substantial  benefits,  the  non- 
Federal  markets  will  assess  this  poten- 
tial, and  provide  the  funding. 

Several  port  representatives  have  tes- 
tified to  the  subcommittee  that  they  are 
confident  they  can  obtain  private  financ- 
ing, and  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  if  no 
Federal  financing  alternative  existed. 
Our  bill  acknowledges  this  ability,  en- 
couraging private  financing  of  new  port 
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development.  If  substantial  benefits  exist 
in  new  port  development,  I  am  convinced 
tlie  ports  will  be  able  to  obtain  necessary 
funding  in  the  ojarketplace.  then  repay 
it  through  fees  collected  as  a  result  of  the 
additional,  more  efficient  shipping. 

A  stronger  and  more  logical  Federal 
commitment  exists  for  continued  Federal 
financing  of  maintenance  dredging. 
Many  existing  ports  would  probably  be 
hampered  severely  if  the  non-Federal 
sponsor  were  required  suddenly  to  as- 
sume the  full  cose  of  that  maintenance 
dredging.  Yet  we  have  to  acknowledge 
our  bidgetary  constraints,  which  make 
it  apin^opriate  to  require  that  non-Fed- 
eral sources  pay  at  least  a  portion  of 
those  maintenance  costs. 

This  bill  requires  non-Federal  au- 
thorities to  pay  25  percent  of  the  main- 
tenance of  harbors  and  channel  dimen- 
sions authorized  by  Congress  prior  to 
January  1.  1931;  the  cost  would  be  50 
percent  on  channels  and  harbors  devel- 
oped after  that  date.  There  will,  no 
doubt,  be  suggestions  that  those  figures 
be  increased,  possibly  on  a  gradual  basis 
over  time. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  bill  disen- 
franchises the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
from  harbor  work.  This  is  not  true.  The 
corps  will  continue  to  do  all  maintenance 
dredging  under  this  bill,  unless  a  local 
authority  wants  tc  go  ahead  on  its  own 
at  its  own  expense.  The  corps  will  main- 
tain a  role  in  building  projects  related 
to  national  defense.  And  the  corps  will 
be  encouraged  Lo  work  with  local  au- 
thorities to  develop  and  construct  new 
projects  undertaken  at  local  expense. 

Finally,  the  bill  seeks  to  expedite  de- 
velopment. The  bill,  of  course,  elimi- 
nates one  of  the  biggest  problems — con- 
gressional delays — by  allowing  non-Fed- 
eral Interests  to  determine  the  speed  find 
funding  of  new  harbor  projects.  By 
eliminating  the  need  for  congressional 
authorization  of  projects— although  not 
prohibiting  such  authorizations,  if  they 
involve  national  defense  work — the  bill 
.should  greatly  accelerate  the  ability  of 
ports  to  move  forward  on  necessary 
projects. 

The  bill  should  also  reduce  the  time 
needed  for  issuing  permits  by  mandating 
a  joint  review  process  for  all  Federal  per- 
mits. Although  there  have  been  individ- 
ual problems  with  individual  permits,  a 
major  problem  with  permitting  appears 
to  have  been  the  fact  that  each  permit 
is  processed  individually.  A  recent  report 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  Indi- 
cated that  time  required  to  obtain  per- 
mits could  be  cut  in  half  if  permits  were 
consolidated.  This  bill  mandates  such  a 
consolidation.  It  requires  all  affected 
Federal  agencies  to  work  together  to 
consolidate  the  permitting  process  and 
allows  the  States  and  localities  to  be- 
come involved  in  such  a  process.  The  bill 
charges  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  the 
responsibility  to  insure  that  the  time- 
tables are  met,  establishing  reporting  re- 
quirements to  indicate  progress  and  as- 
sure completion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  this  bill.  It  is  the 
product  of  many  hearings  and  much  dis- 


cussion with  experts  throughout  the 
country.  Senator  Moynihan  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  straiKhtforward  approach 
to  solving  an  important  problem.  I  do  not 
expect  that  it  will  at  first  be  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  port  and  ship- 
ping industry.  But  on  reflection.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  likely  to  be  the  only  ap- 
proach that  achieves  a  fair  division  of 
costs,  while  assuring  what  we  all  seek — 
early  action  on  priority  work  that  will 
enhance  our  national  capability  to  ex- 
port goods. 

I  would  urge  that  any  interested  per- 
son or  group  write  to  the  committee  in 
the  near  future  before  our  markups  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  the  approach  in 
th's  bill.  We  will  review  those  comments 
with  great  care,  and  include  them  in 
our  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  this  bill,  followed  by  a  copy 
of  the  bill  itself,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

SrCnON-BY-SECTION   Analtsis 

Section  1  contains  the  short  title  of  the 
bin,  "The  National  Harbors  Improvement 
and  Maintenance  Act  of  1981." 

OPERATION    AND    MAINTENANCE 

Section  2  establishes  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  continue 
to  dredge  deep-draft  channels  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  2(a)  requires  that  non-federal  au- 
thorities pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  dredg- 
ing any  channel  or  harbor  that  was  autho<-- 
Ized  as  of  January  1.  1981,  and  SO  percent 
of  the  maintenance  costs  fcr  projects  au- 
thorlzed  after  that  date  or  undertaken  under 
the  terms  of  Section  3  of  this  Act.  Thus,  any 
project  authorized  prior  to  January  1,  1981 
would  be  maintained  at  75  percent  federal - 
expense.  But  If  local  authorities  go  forward 
on  their  own  with  a  project  to  deepen  the 
haroor,  the  Federal  share  of  maintenance 
costs  would  drop  to  50  percent. 

Section  2(b)  limits  federal  liability  for 
damage  resulting  from  Federal  maintenance 
activities. 

Section  2(c)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  transmit  annually  to  the  President 
and  Congress  a  report  of  harbor  maintenance 
needs  and  proposed  maintenance  expendi- 
tures for  the  following  fiscal  year.  Tn  addi- 
tion, the  report  will  Include  anticipated 
expenditures  at  each  harbor  for  the  succeed- 
ing four  years.  The  intent  of  this  Section  Is 
to  provide  the  President  and  the  Congress 
longer  term  view  of  national  harbor  mainte- 
nance needs. 

Section  2(d)  authorizes  $260  million  per 
year  for  maintenance  work  for  the  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1987. 

NEW  CONSTBTJCTION 

Section  3  defines  the  procedures  for  new 
project  construction,  as  well  as  the  role  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  studies  and 
the  construction  of  new  projects.  This  sec- 
tion also  describes  procedures  for  complet- 
ing studies  and  construction  Initiated  prior 
to  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  non-federal  in- 
terests to  undertake  construction  of  harbor 
Improvements,  subject  only,  to  obtaining 
necessary  federal,  state,  and  local  p^hnlts 
necessary  for  construction  of  these  Improve- 
ments and  related  facilities.  This  section  la 
deslened  to  facilitate  the  rapid  development 
of  needed  channel  and  harbor  construction, 
requiring  no  additional  Congreulonal  au- 


thorization or  federal  funding  for  new  con- 
a<,rucilon. 

b«ci.ioa  3(b)  authorizes  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  ack  as  the  design  coni.racior  for 
pons,  to  do  feaoloUUy  studies,  and  oblaln 
the  necessary  permits  on  behalf  of  non- 
federal intereate,  If  the  non-federal  interests 
agree  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  these 
expenses.  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
bid  on  and  to  contract  to  construct  any 
actual  lmpro>emenl8.  This  section  allows 
local  authorities  to  take  advantage  of  the 
vast  experience  and  expertise  ot  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  study  and  construction 
work,  while  preserving  the  local  option  of 
going  directly  to  private  contractors  for  such 
work. 

Section  3(c)  authorises  the  Corps  to  com- 
plete any  study  currently  underway,  or  to 
transmit  the  partially  completed  study  to 
the  appropriate  non-federal  interest,  at  local 
discretion.  Any  study  of  a  harbor  improve- 
ment currently  underway  would  be  com- 
pleted at  full  federal  expense. 

Section  3(d)  concerns  any  harbor  con- 
struction now  underway  on  such  projects. 
The  non-federal  interest  must  agree  to  as- 
sume the  remaining  costs  of  construction 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1983.  The  remaining 
costs  would  be  repaid,  plus  the  Treasury  rate 
of  Interest,  within  60  years  of  the  bills  en- 
actment. Construction  could  not  continue 
after  fiscal  year  1982  unless  such  a  payback 
agreement  was  signed. 

Section  3(e)  specifies  that  no  harbor  con- 
struction work  shall  be  undertaken,  except 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  Except  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes,  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 4.  there  will  be  no  Federal  funding  of 
new  harbor  construction. 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE    ACTTVmES 

Section  4  allows  Congress  to  authorl7e  and 
appropriate  funds  for  pro'ects  which  are 
necessary  for  national  defense  purposes.  It 
also  defines  the  condition  under  which  non- 
defense  related  construction  would  occur  as 
a  component  of  a  pro'ect  designed  for  de- 
fense purposes,  and  permits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  non-Federal  Interests 
for  anv  defense -related  construction  under 
Section  3. 

Section  4(a)  authorizes  harbor  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  activities  necessary 
for  national  defense  purposes.  Protects  would 
have  to  be  specifically  authorized  and  funded 
by  Congress. 

Section  4(b)  defines  the  clrcimstances 
under  which  projects  constructed  for  na- 
tional defense  can  be  expanded  to  Include 
construction  of  non-defense  related  Im- 
provements. Prior  to  Cont;resslonal  authori- 
zation of  a  defense-related  construction 
project,  the  appropriate  non-federal  interest 
would  have  to  agree  In  writing  to  pay  for 
tbat  portion  of  the  protect  related  to  non- 
defense  needs  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction. Thus,  Congress  would  authorize 
those  protects  proposed  only  for  defense  pur- 
poses, but  allows  Conwese  to  authorize  la'^er. 
combined  nrolects  If  the  local  au'borltles 
agree  to  pay  their  costs  during  construction. 

Section  4(c)  Is  the  reverse  of  Section  4(b). 
It  allows  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  to 
local  authorities  the  cost  of  defense-related 
Improvements  which  the  non-federal  au- 
thority would  construct.  For  examnle.  If  20 
percent  of  the  traffic  In  a  specific  harbor  Is 
for  defense  purposes.  Congress  Is  autborlzed 
to  aporoprlate  20  percent  of  the  project's 
construction  coat. 

HABBOR   USER   CHARGE 

Section  8  allows  local  authorities  to  re- 
cover their  harbor  construction  and  mainte- 
nance work  costs  through  user  charges  on 
vessel  traffic.  It  a'so  defines  procedures  for 
imposing  such  fees,  exempting  vessels  from 
pavment  of  the  fees. 

Section  6(a)  authorizes  non -federal  Inter- 
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ests  to  collect  user  fees  to  pay  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  work  performed  In 
accordance  with  Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
Act.  These  fees  would  be  set  on  a  port-by- 
port  basis,  so  that  each  port  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  expenses  incurred  locally.  Im- 
plicit In  this  section  Is  the  option  for  the 
port  to  use  local  tax  revenues  or  other 
monies  as  an  alternative  or  supplement  to 
user  fees.  If  local  authorities  wish  to  do  so. 

Section  S(b)  states  that  such  fees  must  be 
Imposed  only  after  a  public  hearing.  Fees 
can  be  Imposed  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
reflect  service  and  benefits  from  the  Im- 
provements. This  section  is  intended  to  as- 
.sure  that  only  those  users  who  benefit  from 
a  port  Improvement  pay  for  It. 

Section  5(c)  exempts  from  user  fees  any 
non-commercial  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
foreign  countries,  states  or  any  other  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

PERMITS 

Section  6  establishes  a  procedure  for  joint 
review  and  consolidated  processing  of  all 
permits  required  prior  to  Initiation  of  con- 
struction of  harbor  improvements  and  re- 
lated construction  activities.  This  section 
will  assure  that  the  local  authorities  will 
have  a  specific  time  In  which  to  obtain  all 
federal  permits  necessary  for  harbor  devel- 
opment and  other  related  activities.  To  the 
extent  possible,  state  and  local  authorities 
will  be  Included  In  the  joint  review  process. 
The  section  defines  the  responsibilities  of 
both  federal  agencies  and  the  permit  appli- 
cant, designates  the  Corps  as  the  lead  agency 
to  ensure  Federal  compliance,  and  provides 
for  progress  reports  to  Congress  to  avoid  de- 
lays in  meeting  the  schedule  of  compliance. 

Sections  6  (u)  through  (e)  describes  this 
process.  The  non-Federal  Interest  must 
notify  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  an  intent  to 
construct  port  and  related  facilities.  Within 
15  days,  the  Secretary  must  publish  this  no- 
tice In  the  Federal  Register  and  notify  all 
affected  state  and  local  agencies,  requesting 
their  cooperation  in  the  consolidated  review 
process.  The  non-Federal  agencies  are  given 
30  days  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  a  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  a  consolidated  permit- 
ting process. 

Within  90  days  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
Tjust  enter  Into  an  Agreement  with  affected 
Federal  agencle.s  and  any  state  and  local 
agencies  willing  to  be  parties  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  cf  establishing  a 
schedule  to  process  all  necessary  permits.  To 
the  extent  possible,  the  agreement  mu=t  con- 
solidate hearing  and  comment  periods,  and 
procedures  for  data  collection  and  repor,-, 
preparation.  The  agreement  must  a'so  de- 
fine the  responsibilities  cf  the  nonfederal  In- 
terest with  respect  to  data  development  and 
information  neces.'^ry  to  process  each  per- 
mit. 

The  agreement  will  Include  a,  rchedulc 
date  to  Inform  the  aoplicant  as  to  whethrr 
there  Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
permits  will  be  granted.  If  not.  the  schedule 
can  be  extended  only  once  for  120  days 
to  revise  the  original  application  to  meet 
the  objections  of  the  federal  agencies. 

Six  months  prior  to  the  final  day  of  the 
schedule,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  sub- 
mit a  progre-s  report  to  Crngre'^s  which  will 
summarize  all  work  completed  to  date  and 
detail  the  .schedule  for  completing  all  re- 
maining work.  Such  notice  will  signal  any 
potential  problems  in  meeting  the  compli- 
ance schedule  and  provide  adequate  time  to 
resolve  these  problems  to  assure  that  the 
schedule  is  met. 

Section  6(f)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  which  de-crlbes 
the  time  required  to  ls?ue  federal  environ- 
mental permits  related  to  harbor  develop- 
ment, and  make  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing the  time  necessary  to  Issue  such  per- 
mits. ^ 


DEHNrriOMS 

Section  7  contains  teveral  definitions  that 
are  med  In  the  bill: 

(1)  Deep-draft  channels  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States: 

(2)  Non-federal  Interest: 

(3)  State:  and 

(4)  Ccmmerclal  waterway  transportation. 

S.  1692 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembed.  Thit  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Harbors  Im- 
provement and  Maintenance  Act  of   1981". 

OPERATIONS   AND    MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  or  £nglnee.-s  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary"), Is  authorized  to  mainisiin  the  deep- 
draft  channels  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States  to  the  depths  and  widths  authorized 
by  law.  or  to  the  depths  and  widths  that 
may  b3  constructed  under  the  terms  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  After  October  1.  1982,  the 
Secreary  shall  expend  no  funds  to  main- 
tain any  deep-draft  channel  or  harbor  of 
the  UnUed  States,  except  as  authorized  un- 
der Section  4  of  this  Act.  until  an  appro- 
priate non-Federal  interest  contracts  with 
the  Secretary  to  pay: 

( 1 )  25  per  centum  of  those  expenses  re- 
quired to  maintain  project  dimensions  no 
greater  than  those  authorized  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1981,  or 

(2)  for  projects  for  which  Improvements 
were  authorized  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1981,  or  prosecuted  under  the  terms  of  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  ro  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  those  channels  or  harbors. 

(b)  Before  the  Secretary  shall  undertake 
any  operation  or  maintenance  of  a  channel 
or  harbor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Section,  the  appropriate  non-Federal 
interest  shall  agree  in  writing  to  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  harmless  from  liabil- 
ity for  damages  arising  out  of  such  activities, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  damages  are 
caused  by  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Its  contractors. 

(c)  By  November  1,  1982.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  national  harbor  mainte- 
nance needs  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
The  report  shall  Identify  the  maintenance 
needs  and  proposed  expenditures  for  each 
deep-draft  channel  and  harbor  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in"  such 
report  estimates  for  maintenance  worlt  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  four  years  at  each 
such  channel  and  harbor. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
sum  of  9250.000.000  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1983. 
through  September  30,  1987.  with  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  3(a)  A  non-Pcderai  interest  Is  author- 
ized to  undertal-e  rny  improvement  for  the 
purposes  cf  navi;ation  in  the  deep-draft 
channels  and  harbors  of  the  United  S'ates, 
subject  to  ob;ain!n(»  permits  required  pur- 
suant to  federal,  slate,  and  local  law  in  ad- 
vance of  the  actual  construction  of  such 
improvements. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  when  requested 
by  an  app-oprlate  ncn-Fefleral  interest,  un- 
dertake all  necessary  studies  and  englneer- 
Inc  for  ccnstructiDn  fo  be  undertaken  under 
subsection  (a)  of  tlils  Section,  and  assist 
in  ob'ainlnK  all  necessary  permits,  provided 
tha*.  the  non-Pedc.al  interest  con'rac*s  with 
the  Secrerai-v  to  ^elmbu-se  the  United  States 
for  the  cost  of  r.uch  studies  dur'ne  the  pe- 
riod that  such  stuc'les  are  conducted. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  bid  on 


and  to  contract  to  construct  any  Improve- 
im.ai,  unuertaken  h'  accordance  wiih  the 
pio/U.loui>  ui  BUt>,^ction  (a)  of  this  section. 
(CI  ihe  Sec;-e,.ary  Is  authorized  to  com- 
plete and  trausmi'.  to  the  appropriate  non- 
federal inte:-e3t,  uuy  s.udy  fOi°  iiuprove.aents 
to  t..e  deep-arafl  cliaunels  and  harl>ors  of 
the  UnUed  Stales  that  was  initiated  prior 
to  the  dale  cf  enactment  of  this  Act.  or, 
upon  the  request  of  such  non-Federal  inter- 
est, to  terminaie  such  study  and  transmit 
such  partially  complc-led  study  to  the  non- 
Federal  Interest.  Studies  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  completed  without  regard  to 
tne  requirements  oi  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  Section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  com- 
plete channel  and  haibor  construction  proj- 
ects lor  which  construction  was  Initiated 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
provided  that  the  appropriate  non-Federal 
interest  enters  Inio  a  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  repay,  within  50  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  cost  of  ail  such 
wo.-lc  undertaken  after  September  30.  1982, 
together  with  Interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treisuix  The  Secretary  of  the 
Trea..ury.  in  dete;m*ning  such  rate  cf  inter- 
est, shall  consider  the  average  market  yields 
during  the  month  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
111  v/hich  each  ad.ance  is  made  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
co.niparable  to  the  reimbursement  period  of 
the  project. 

(e)  Beginning  on  Octo'jer  1.  1982,  no  new 
construction  work  on  a  deep-draft  channel 
or  harjor  of  the  United  States  shall  be  un- 
c'ertaken  except  under  the  terms  of  this 
Section,  or  Section  4  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    defense    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4(a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued to  pro.Ubit  or  otherwise  Interfere  with 
the  Secretary  or  other  Federal  authority  to 
operate,  maintain,  or  Improve  any  deep- 
draft  channel  or  harbor  of  the  United  States 
solely  for  purposes  of  Coast  Guara  naviga- 
tion requiremenis.  Department  of  Navy 
transportation  requirements,  or  any  other 
national  defense  transportation  require- 
ments. 

(b)  Any  project  authorized  under  the  pro- 
vi.ions  of  this  Section  may  include  addi- 
tional Improvements  requested  by  the  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  interest,  provided 
that,  prior  to  the  authorization  of  such  im- 
provements, the  appropriate  no:i-Federal 
interest  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay.  durinT  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, that  portion  of  the  project's  cost  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  allocable  to 
non-defense-related  needs.  If  such  non-Fed- 
eral Interest  falls  to  so  participate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  de.'-ien  such  project  solely  to 
meet  national  defcn-e  reoulrements 

(c)  If  non-Federal  Interests  undertake  a 
pro  e-t  under  the  terms  of  Section  3  of  this 
Act  that  can  be  e^pcc'ed  to  pro'irfe  direct 
benefits  'o  t'le  nntioml  dpfen-e  re"ulrements 
of  the  United  States.  t*-e  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  stich  non-Federal 
intor»'^ts.  su'iiect  to  aopropriatlons  acts,  to 
nav.  dit-in"  the  n-'-'o'^  of  c^n-tructlon.  that 
portion  of  the  orotct  costs  dlrectlv  attribut- 
able to  national  defense  reoulrements. 

HARBOR    USER   CHARGES 

Sec.  5(a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
in  accordan-e  with  the  pro'islons  of  this 
Section,  anv  affecterl  non-Federal  interest  Is 
authorized  to  re?o-er  I's  o'ill"atlons  for  con- 
stru-tlon  and  mainten-'n'-e  work  undertaken 
piir-.mnt,  to  this  Art  incl"dinT  -"ssorlifod 
a^'ministrative  exoeniitures,  by  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  the  use  of  such  projects  by 
vps-els  In  commercial  waterway  transporta- 
tloti. 

(b)  If  fee>  are  im"o«ed  on  vessel  owners  or 
ope-ators.  such  charges  shall  be  Imposed  only 
to  the  extent  that  thev  refiect  the  service  and 
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benenta  from  any  channel  or  hirbor  mainte- 
nance or  Improvement  provided  to  such  ves- 
sel owner  or  operator.  Such  fees  shall  be  es- 
UblUhed  by  a  public  hearing  pursuant  to 
State  law. 

(c)  Fees  authorized  by  this  Section  shall 
not  be  Imposed  on — 

(1)  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  njtlon  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  and  not  engaged 
In  commercial  service;  or 

(2)  vessels  used  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  transporting  persons  or 
property  In  the  business  of  the  SUte  or  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

PERMrrs 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  from 
an  appropriate  non-Federal  Interest  of  a 
written  notice  of  Intent  to  construct  improve- 
ments, shall  initiate  procedures  to  establish 
a  schedule  of  compliance  for  the  purpose  of 
Joint  proceMlng  of  all  federal  permits  re- 
quired prior  to  Initiation  of  such  construc- 
tion activities. 

(b)  (1 )  Within  15  days  of  the  receipt  of  cor- 
respondence under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  Section,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish such  notice  In  the  Federal  Register.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  notify  in  writing  all  state 
and  local  agencies  that  may  be  required  to 
Issue  permits  for  construction  of  such  Im- 
provements and  related  activities  that  sucn 
construction  Is  proposed.  The  Secretary  shall 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  such  agencies  and 
request  that  they  also  become  parties  to  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  (hereinafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agreement"). 
If  within  30  days  following  publication  of 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  any  such 
agency  advises  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  its 
willingness  to  become  a  signatory  to  the 
Agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  such 
agency  In  the  Agreement. 

(2)  Within  90  days  of  the  Secretary's  re- 
ceipt of  the  correspondence  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Section,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  any  state  or  local  agencies  which 
have  notified  the  Secretary  In  writing  shall 
enter  Into  the  Agreement  with  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  schedule  of  compliance  with 
the  necessary  federal  permits  required  for 
undertaking  such  Improvements.  The  sched- 
ule of  compliance  shall  not  exceed  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Agreement. 

(c)(1)  The  Agreement  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  consolidate  hearing  and  comment 
periods,  procedures  for  data  collection  and 
report  preparation,  and  t^e  environmental 
review  and  permitting  process  with  data  col- 
lection and  analysis  associated  with  the  feasi- 
bility study  conducted  by  the  non-Federal 
Interest.  The  Agreement  will  also  detail  the 
non-Federal  Interests  resoonslbllltles  with 
resi}ect  to  data  development,  and  Information 
necessary  to  process  each  permit,  Includlnr;  a 
schedule  of  dates  when  such  Information  and 
data  will  be  provided  to  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral, state,  or  local  agency. 

(2)  Such  Agreement  shall  also  Include  a 
scheduled  date  by  which  tl^e  Secretary,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  views  of  all  of  the 
affected  federal  agencies,  shall  determine 
whether  there  la  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  federal  permit  or  permits  will  be  issued. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  there  Is  a  resison- 
able  likelihood  the  necessary  permit  or  per- 
mits will  not  be  Issued,  then  t^e  Secretary 
shall  so  notify  the  appropriate  non-Federal 
Interest.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  Agree- 
ment only  once  to  extend  the  schedule  of 
comoUance  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  120 
days  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  non- 
Federal  Interest  to  revise  the  orl'jlnal  appli- 
cation to  meet  the  objections  of  the  federal 
acencles. 

(d)  Six  months  prior  to  the  final  dav  of 
the  schedule,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
Congress  a  written  progress  report.  The  re- 


port shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
United  States  iienate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  The 
report  will  summarize  all  worK  completed  In 
accordance  with  the  Agreement  and  shall  In- 
clude a  detailed  work  plan  which  shall  assure 
completion  of  all  rema.ntag  work  In  accord- 
ance with  t  e  Agreement. 

(e)  Not  later  than  the  final  day  of  the 
compliance  schedule,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify the  non-Feaeral  Interest  as  lo  whether 
the  permit  or  permits  are  Issued. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1981.  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  Issue  federal  environmental 
permits  related  to  construction  of  deep-draft 
channel  and  harbor  Improvements.  The 
Secretary  sl^all  Include  In  such  report  recom- 
mendations for  reducing  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  Issue  such  permits.  Including  any 
proposed  changes  In  existing  law. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  deep-draft  channels  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States'  means  water- 
way channels  or  ocean  or  Great  Lalces  ports 
of  the  United  States  (other  than  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation)  of  a  federally  au- 
thorized depih  of  greater  than  fourteen  feet; 

(2)  The  term  "non-Federal  Interest"  means 
a  State  or  a  legally  constituted  public  body 
other  than  a  State  which  has  full  authority 
and  capability  to  enter  into  and  perform 
agreements  and  to  pay  damages.  If  necessary, 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  perform; 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Northern  Marianas  Trust  Territories,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(4)  The  term  "commercial  waterway  trans- 
portation" means  any  use  of  a  vessel  In  anv 
deeo-draft  channel  or  harbor  of  the  United 
States — 

(a)  In  the  business  of  transporting  per- 
sons or  prooerty  for  compen«;atlon  or  hire  or 

(b)  In  transporting  nropertv  In  the  busi- 
ness of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  the 
vessel. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources  Subcomm'ttee,  Senator 
Abdnor,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  stimulate 
the  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation's  ports.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  ser  ousness 
and  resolve  on  this  issue.  He  has  traveled 
across  the  country  to  learn  about  our 
waterwavs  and  ports.  He  understands  the 
needs  of  our  parts  and  he  appreciates  the 
intense,  and  T  m'ght  add  healthy,  compe- 
tition among  our  ports. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  I  believe 
reflects  two  principles  I  enunciated  on 
July  16.  1981  at  a  hearing  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. First,  we  as  a  nation  have  a  major 
economic  interest  in  developing  a  num- 
ber of  deepwater  ports  capable  for  sup- 
plying 50-year  contracts  for  American 
coal  to  the  European  and  Pacific  rim 
countries.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  clear, 
palpable  need  for  action,  we  have  in 
water  resor^rces  an  area  of  publx  policy 
which  at  this  point  is  failing  us. 

As  I  remarl^ed  at  the  hearng.  "the  old 
free-boating  days,  when  t^ese  were  free 
goods,  and  wnoever  was  chairman'of  the 
subcommittee  got  two  dams,  the  ranicing 
minority  got  one,  everybody  else  on  the 
committee  got  a  promise  and  nobody 
else  got  any,  have  gone  away  with  the 


environmental  impact  statement  and 
budget  aeficit."  Our  bill  recognizes  that 
the  "old  free-boating  days"  are  over  by 
putting  in  their  place  a  simple,  imen- 
cumbered  method  of  financing  new  port 
dredging  projects  without  engaging  the 
lengthy  and  often  arbitrary  machina- 
tions of  Congress. 

The  second  principle  reflected  in  our 
bill  is  that  decisions  made  by  Govern- 
ment in  the  realm  of  port  development 
ought  Es  near  as  possible  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  dec  sions  that  would  be  made  by 
a  free  market.  The  highly  competitive 
nature  of  the  port  commun'ty  makes 
this  approximation  a  reasonable  one. 
Indeed,  our  bill  carries  this  principle 
to  the  po  nt.  of  letting  the  marketplace 
make  the  choices. 

There  are  currentlv  27  port  deepening 
projects  under  study  by  the  Corps  of 
En4  neers.  Somi  studie?  will  be  com- 
pleted bv  ear'y  next  year  while  others 
may  not  be  completed  until  1986.  We 
have  29  major  harbor  channels  already 
authorized  at  40  feet  or  deeper.  Under  the 
weight  of  so  many  competing  projects, 
how  is  the  Congress  capable  of  making 
sound  investment  decisions?  And  even  if 
such  decisions  cou'.d  b3  made  wisely, 
where  would  we  find  the  funds  in  the 
Treasury  to  finance  all  thoie  projects 
considered  to  be  necessary?  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  money  for  new  port  develop- 
ment has  been  included  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  next  3  years. 

The  b  11  Senator  Abdnor  and  I  intro- 
duce today  adheres  to  these  fundamental 
principles— and  these  fundamental  reali- 
ties. Our  intention  is  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomically efficient  port  deve'opment  by 
non-Federal  interests  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  the  Federal  role  in  main- 
taining our  ports  at  their  currently  au- 
thorized depths.  Our  intention  is  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  processing  of  environ- 
mental permits  bv  conSolidat-ng  hear- 
ings, comment  periods,  and  data  collec- 
tion by  the  various  Federal  agencies.  Our 
bill  in  no  way  compromises  the  integ- 
rity and  purpose  of  our  environmental 
statutes  but  instead  directs  the  Federal 
agencies  to  pursue  more  adm  nistratively 
efficient  procedures  within  a  fixed  time 
frame. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  our  bill  Is  its  sim- 
plicity. It  removes  the  maze  of  congres- 
sional checkpoints  in  pro  ect  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation.  Although  Fed- 
eral money  would  no  longer  be  forth- 
coming for  additional  port  improvements 
under  our  b  11.  such  a  loss  may  be  offset 
in  part  by  the  time  saved  In  accelerating 
the  study  process  through  the  use  of 
private  funds. 

We  introduce  this  bill  with  the  expec- 
tation that  those  who  know  more  about 
the  subject  of  port  development  and  the 
financing  of  large  infrastructure  projects 
will  come  forth  and  tell  us  what  we  have 
done  wrong  in  our  bill — and  what  we 
have  done  right.  Th=s  b^ll  is  the  product 
of  several  hearings  both  In  Washington 
and  in  the  field  and  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive consultation  with  port  directors 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  national 
bill  in  everv  sense  of  the  word  and  it  is 
a  bill  w'thout  bias  toward  any  one 
commodity. 
While  the  prospect  of  massive  export 
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of  American  coal  provides  us  with  the 
excuse  to  alter  the  status  quo,  we  are  only 
doing  what  should  have  been  done  by  the 
Federal  Government  years  ago.  All  ports 
will  benefit  from  a  process  that  actually 
works,  not  one  laden  with  promises  that 
will  never  come  to  pass.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNCLY).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
to  the  Chamber  to  make  a  statement  on 
another  matter  which  I  will  do  momen- 
tarily, but  I  could  not  let  this  moment 
pass  without  commending  Senator  Abd- 
nor and  Senator  AIgynihan.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  they  are  on 
the  right  track. 

This  approach  has  many  facets  to  it, 
with  reference  to  the  port  needs  in  this 
country.  This  bill,  based  upon  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  a  number  of  hearings 
will  allow  the  marketplace  to  pay  for 
these  developments.  It  does  not  provide 
for  major  subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
for  deep  ports  that  we  keep  hearing 
about. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  that. 

I  introduced  a  bill  before  the  hearings 
that  did  not  go  that  far,  but  I  think  he 
is  on  the  right  track  and  I  hope  that  the 
markups  will  move  quickly. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  for  those  words. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  we  greatly 
appreciate  all  the  input  he  has  provided, 
that  we  used  in  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  introduced  his  bill. 
I  am  sure  he  will  find  much  of  his  think- 
ing in  this  bill  was  taken  from  past  bills 
that  he  introduced. 

This  is  the  bill  that  hopefuUy  we  can 
all  come  together  on  in  committee.  It  is 
an  important  part  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram. Maybe  it  is  not  giving  the  Presi- 
dent everything  he  requested,  but  we 
think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Again,  I  commend  the 
Senator,  and  I  pledge  to  him  that  I  will 
look  at  It  very  quickly.  He  might  find 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  a 
cosponsor  very  soon,  even  though  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  I  put  in  much  earlier 
before  all  the  facts  and  hearings  that 
the  Senator  from  .'^outh  Dakota  so  aptly 
described  in  detail  took  place. 

But  more  importantly.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  cleared 
away  a  lot  of  the  commotion  about  the 
i-ederal  Government  having  to  pay  for 
these  iwts.  Obviously,  if  we  moved  in 
that  direction,  and  a  couple  of  vears  ago 
there  was  a  hue  and  cry  to  do  that,  we 
would  have  made  anothar  bad  m-stake. 

It  is  ohv'ous  we  do  not  have  to  nay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  ports 
in  fact,  the  su^sestion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  that  we  pay  none 
01  the  construction  costs  berause  the 
marketnlace  wll  do  it.  That  will  be  the 
way  we  decide  vh*rh  rorts  are  t^hHv 
needed,  rath-r  than  the  Con-r^ss  dictat- 
ing where  they  should  be  built 
I  commend  the  Senate  for  that 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1694.  A  bill  to  amend  section  266(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  selection  boards  considering  Re- 
serves for  appointment,  promotion,  and 
certain  other  purposes  in  the  Armed 
Forces  including  an  appropriate  number 
of  Reserves  as  members;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

RESEBVE  BEPBESENTATIQN  ON  PROMOTION 
BOARDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  require  that 
selection  boards  considering  Reserves  for 
appointment,  promotion,  and  certain 
other  purposes  in  the  Armed  Forces  in- 
clude an  appropriate  number  of  Reserves 
as  members. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  restores 
the  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject 
which  were  passed  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  in  the 
Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1981  to  the 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  of  1980,  this  provision  was  ehminated 
although  it  was  an  issue  of  substance 
rather  than  a  technical  correction. 

The  effect  of  the  change  was  to  make 
it  mandatory  that  there  be  at  least  one 
Reserve  officer  on  each  board  for  promo- 
tion, demotion,  involuntary  release,  dis- 
charge or  retirement.  Since  boards  are 
frequently  broken  into  smaller  panels  it 
is  obvious  that  the  new  law  could  be  met 
with  the  appointment  of  only  one  Reserve 
officer  and  he  could  not  provide  the 
needed  representation  if  two  or  more 
panels  within  the  board  considered  Re- 
serve personnel  actions. 

The  old  law  was  working  very  well  and 
simply  required  that  an  "appropriate 
number  of  Reserves  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned"  be  named  to  the 
board. 

My  bill  restores  that  provision,  and 
this  legislation  is  needed  to  assure  that 
Reserve  members  have  at  least  some  rep- 
resentation on  boards  or  panels  consid- 
ering Reserve  promotions  and  other  per- 
sonnel matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  interest  in  this  matter  by  Brig 
Gen.  Thomas  H.  King,  U.S.  Air  Force  re- 
tired. General  King  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  Reserve  community  for  many  years 
and  has  worked  with  me  on  this  and 
other  Reserve  issues  during  this  period. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
266(a)  Of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(at  Except  as  provided  in  section  612(a) 
(3)  of  this  title,  each  board  convened  for 
the  appointment,  promotion,  demotion.  In- 
voluntary re'ease  from  active  duty,  discharge, 
or  retirement  of  Reserves  shall  Include  an 
appropriate  number  of  Reserves,  as  pre- 
.s:'rlbed  by  the  Secretary  conrer  led  I'nder 
standards  and  policies  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary   of   Defense" 


Sec.  2.  Section  612(a)(3)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "with  the  e  .act  number  of  reserve  of- 
ficers to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  In  his 
discretion.". 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.  1695.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  generation 
skipping  transfer  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

CENEKATION-SKIPPINC  T«ANSFER  TAX 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  could  you 
imagine  a  tax  being  imposed  that  nobody 
cojld  understand;  that  costs  the  private 
sector  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
to  try  to  imderstand  and  implement;  for 
which  the  ms  has  not  yet  published  key 
regulations  which  are  essential  to  imder- 
standing  and  implementing  the  law;  for 
which  the  IRS  has  not  yet  published 
forms  to  enable  individuals  to  file  even 
if  they  knew  about  the  tax  or  could 
understand  the  procedure;  which  costs 
the  Government  more  to  administer  than 
j|t,is  supposed  to  collect;  and  which  has 
not  yet  collected  1  red  cent?  Does  this 
sound  Hke  a  tax  that  would  be  imposed 
by  the  Duchy  of  Fenwick?  No.  it  is  a  tax 
that  is  supposed  to  be  imposed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
which  has  been  on  the  books  since  it  was 
thrown  into  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act 
during  a  2  a.m.  conference  session. 

The  generation-skipping  transfer  tax 
is  extremely  complex  and  costly  to  ad- 
minister. It  is.  in  fact,  so  complex  that 
even  the  most  knowledgeable  individual 
or  corporate  fiduciaries,  insurance  people, 
accountants,  and  attorneys,  ail  of  whom 
are  affected  by  this  tax,  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  interpret  or  apply. 
The  generation-skipping  transfer  tax 
can    never    be    defended    on    revenue 
grounds.   According   to   the   Joint   Tax 
Committee,  this  tax  is  projected  to  have 
no  revenue  effect  in  its  early  years  and 
they  hope  to  generate  $400  mUlion  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  in  its  20th  year 
However,  the  private  sector  has  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  at- 
tempting to  understand  and  implement 
the  law  and  to  no  avail.  Two  volumes 
each  the  size  of  the  yellow  pages,  have 
been  published  in  an  attempt  to  compre- 
hend the  law.  Clearly,  the  tax  is  regres- 
sive since  it  does  not  collect  any  revenue 
but  is  costing  the  private  sector  signifi- 
cant sums  of  money  to  try  and  comply 
with  the  law. 

While  the  generation-skipping  trans- 
fer tax  cannot  be  defended  on  revenue 
grounds,  ne'ther  can  it  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  statute  can  be  made 
to  work.  There  are  numerous,  compli- 
cated, analytical  steps  that  must  be  fol- 
lov  ed  in  order  to  determine  whether  any  . 
amounts  are  held  in  trust  that  will  be 
subject  to  the  generatJon-sk*pning  trans- 
fer tax.  This  analytical  process  often 
results  in  an  unexpected  and  inequitable 
application  of  the  tax. 

There  are  at  least  14  key  defined  terms 
to  master  under  chapter  13,  as  well  as 
a  h-'.^dfiil  of  other  terms  rot  qptinJly 
defined,  but  nevertheless,  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  statute.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  generation-skipping 
transfer  tax  has  no  antecedent  in  prior 
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law.  meaning  that  an  estate  planner's 
comprehension  of  Federal  estate  and  gift 
tax  concepts  is  of  little  value  when  grap- 
pling with  chapter  13. 

Furthermore,  significant  portions  of 
the  tax  relat  ng  to  generation-skipping 
transfer  taxation  are  not  in  the  statute 
and  remain  to  be  written.  In  pso'tlcular. 
there  are  eight  places  on  the  face  of 
chapter  13  where  important  rulemaking 
authority  is  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
and.  for  good  measure,  there  Is  a  ninth 
resort  to  the  Secretary,  this  one  for  In- 
formation as  opposed  to  rulemaking. 
None  of  these  nine  delegations  has  been 
discharged  by  issuance  of  final  regula- 
tions, even  though  the  first  date  upon 
which  a  taxable  generation-skipping 
transfer  may  have  occurred  was  June  12, 
1976. 

There  are  many  complex  provisions  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  but  perhaps 
none  of  such  wide-ranging  application  as 
those  relating  to  the  generation-skipping 
transfer  tax.  Even  to  the  few  attorneys 
who  enjoy  the  status  of  expert  in  es- 
tate planning  affairs,  chapter  13  presents 
difficulties  which  are  insurmountable. 

As  an  example,  according  to  a  survey 
done  at  an  American  Bar  Association 
nationwide  meeting,  only  one  attorney 
thought  he  comprehended  most  of  the 
statute.  Furthermore,  the  American  Bar 
Association  recently  endorsed  repeal  of 
the  generation-skipping  transfer  tax  at 
their  1981  annual  meeting. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ques- 
tion of  complexity  extends  far  beyond 
wills  and  trusts  and  those  who  prepare 
and  sign  them.  Chapter  13  applies  also 
to  a  broad  range  of  so-caUed  trust 
equivalents,  arrangements  which,  while 
not  generation-skipping  trusts,  are 
deemed  to  have  substantially  the  same 
effect  as  a  generation-skipping  trust. 
(IRCS2611  (d)(1).) 

Practitioners  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  recently  issued  proposed  regula- 
tions both  estates  and  custodianships 
under  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Acts  are 
considered  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  be  among  the  trust  enuiva'ent  ar- 
rangements to  wh'ch  chapter  13  aoplies. 
These  arrangements  are  so  common- 
place, so  fixed  in  character,  so  finite  in 
duration,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
sort  of  conduct  to  which  chapter  13  is 
directed  that  extension  of  the  genera- 
tion-skipping transfer  tax  rules  to  these 
devices  is  sure  to  result  in  the  unin- 
formed failure  to  comply  with  chapter 
13  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  foregoing  indicates  to  many  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  this  coun- 
try's voluntary  comol^ance  tax  system. 
On  the  one  hand,  many  will  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  chapter  13 
simnly  out  of  i<moranfe.  On  t*ie  other 
hand,  some  will  be  enrouraeed  to  ignore 
chapter  13  in  the  belief  that  it  is  Im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  effec- 
tively enforce  the  tax  and  that,  even  in 
the  event  that  a  failure  to  comply  is  dis- 
covered, a  plea  of  Ignorance  may  aooear 
to  have  sufficient  validity  to  forestall  the 
application  of  the  penalty  provisions. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  police 
the  tax  effectively,  it  must  dev'se  a  sys- 
tem to  keep  track  of  all  trust  benefi- 


ciaries and  all  trustees  xmder  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  generation-skip- 
ping trusts  in  existence.  It  must  know 
when  and  how  much  property  is  added 
to  a'l  preexisting  trusts  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  existing 
trusts  have  become  subject  under  chap- 
ter 13.  It  must  know  when  and  in  what 
fash'on  powers  of  appointment  are  ex- 
erc'sed  under  generation-skipp'ng  trusts, 
and  when  interests  or  powers  under  such 
trusts  are  disclaimed  or  assigned. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
must  stockpile  similar  information  as  to 
the  multiple  of  trust  eouivalent  ar- 
rangements subject  to  the  tax.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Government  must  acquire 
and  store  gift  and  estate  tax  information 
as  to  every  person  classified  as  a  deemed 
transfer  with  respect  to  any  genera- 
tion-skipp'ng tran-fer  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  supply  that  information  to  each 
form  706-B  tax  return  preparer  upon 
request. 

The  incredible  amount  of  information 
that  is  required  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  storage  cai^acitv  of  any  known  com- 
puter. Even  with  active  helo  from  the 
tax"aving  community,  the  collection  and 
constant  updating  of  the  re-juired  data 
is  an  exercise  the  magnitude  of  which 
boggles  the  m  nd.  Prober  staffing  to  ad- 
minister and  collect  the  generation  skip- 
ping transfer  tax  would  have  to  be  im- 
m-ns".  Given  the  complexity  of  chapter 
13,  the  training  process  alone  seems 
overwhelming,  and  the  number  of  civil 
servants  needed  to  receive,  analyze,  store, 
sort,  and  respond  to  the  required  chapter 
13  information  would  have  to  be  stag- 
gering. 

If  it  were  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  not  repeal  estate  and  gift  taxe-,. 
then  idealistically  it  would  be  equitable 
to  have  a  generation  skipping  transfer 
tax  as  well,  if  a  system  of  taxation 
could  be  im'-lemented  that  was  cost- 
effective.  However,  since  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  administration  and  the  policy  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Estate  an.-l  Gift  Tax 
Subcommittee  in  the  S°nate  Finance 
Committee  to  repeal  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  it  would  not  be  consistent  to  try 
and  imoose  another  version  of  th's  tax 
at  this  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  a  cost-effective  generation- 
skinping  transfer  tax  could  be  im'^le- 
mented.  The  cost  of  record-keeping  alone 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Clearly,  the  generation  skipping  trans- 
fer tax  reenforces  the  notion  that  the 
Government  not  only  wants  to  collect 
revenue  but  that  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  punish  the  taxpavers  in  the  proc- 
ess. And,  in  this  case,  no  revenues  have 
yet  been  collected. 

The  only  time  that  the  tax  might  work 
is  if  every  individual  in  the  estate  plan 
dies  in  order.  If  an  individual  dies  out 
of  order,  then  the  wrong  generation 
might  be  taxed.  I  know  in  the  years  that 
I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
that  the  Congress  has  been  able  to  do 
many  things  but  there  is^  one  thing  I 
am  sure  of  and  that  is  that  Congress  will 
never  be  able  to  make  individuals  under- 
stand or  comply  with  this  law,  and  more 
important,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  make  people  die  in  order.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  1696.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  faciLate  the  enforcement 
of  provisions  requiring  suspension  of 
benefits  to  inmates  of  prisons  and  other 
public  institutions  by  insuring  the  avail- 
ability of  necessary  information  from 
Federal  instrumentalities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFrTS 
TO  INMATES 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
96th  Congress,  I  sponsored  legislation  to 
end  an  unintended  use  of  social  security 
disability  funds  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  convicts.  It  made  little  sense  to 
provide  a  windfall  to  criminals,  partic- 
ularly from  a  public  program  which  was 
encountering  financial  difficulties.  Argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  proposal  are  all 
the  more  relevant  today  due  to  the  in- 
creased financial  difficulties  confronting 
the  social  security  system. 

My  proposal  was  enacted  into  law  as 
part  of  last  year's  budget  reconciliation 
procedure.  The  proposal  suspends  social 
security  disability  benefits  to  any  indivi- 
dual who  would  otherwise  be  receiving 
them  while  he  or  she  is  imprisoned  by 
reason  of  a  felony  conviction.  The  sus- 
pension does  not  apply  when  a  court  of 
law  has  decided  that  the  individual  is 
participating  in  an  approved  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  wh-ch  is  exoected 
to  result  in  his  return  to  substantial 
gainful  employment  upon  release  from 
prison. 

The  law  has  not  been  fuUy  imple- 
mented due  to  a  conflict  with  the  Privacy 
Act.  Under  this  act,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Justice 
Department,  cannot  release  information 
on  any  Federal  prisoner  to  the  Soc'al 
Security  Administration  without  the 
consent  of  the  prisoner.  Sim'lar'y.  States 
with  their  own  privacv  laws  have  also 
raised  obstacles  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  prohibition. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  b'll  which 
would  exempt  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  from  the  Privacy  Act  for  the  pur- 
P03e  of  transmitting  informat'on  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  on 
prisoners  receiving  disability  benefits. 
The  Privacy  Act  provL-^ions  will  apply  to 
the  Soc'al  Security  Administration,  and 
this  information  cannot  be  further  dis- 
seminated. 

There  are  about  3  200  nrisoners  in 
Federal  and  State  prisons  who  would  be 
affected  bv  th's  levi^lation.  The  cost  to 
the  social  security  trust  funds  for  the 
benefits  pa'd  to  prisoners  is  est'mated  to 
be  about  $16  mill'on  annually.  We  can- 
not continue  to  provide  this  windfall  to 
individuals  who  certainly  do  not  need 
nor  deserve  the  beneflts.  I  will  work  for 
the  speedy  enactment  of  this  provision. 

A  s'milar  bill  is  be'ng  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Haroi-d  Sawyer  of  Michigan.  I 
commend  mv  colleague  for  tak'ng  the 
lead  to  insure  the  effective  application 
of  this  law.» 
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By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  1698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In^migra- 
tion  and  Nationahty  Act  to  provide  pref- 


erential treatment  in  the  admission  of 
certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
personnel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ADMISSION  OF  CEBTAIN  CHILDREN  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  remedy  a  serious  inequity  affecting 
many  innocent  children.  These  are  chil- 
dren of  mixed  Asian  and  American  heri- 
tage the  so-called  Amerasians,  whose 
fathers  were  American  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  Korea,  Thailand,  Laos.  Viet- 
nam, Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Taiwan. 

This  bill  is  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  Amerasian  children  who  were  aban- 
doned by  their  fathers.  Because  of  char- 
acteristics which  readily  identify  them 
as  children  of  mixed  heritage,  they  are 
victims  of  wanton  discrimination  in 
countries  that  are  unwilling  to  accept 
them.  Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  these 
offspring  of  American  soldiers  and  sa'l- 
ors  range  up  to  400,000,  but  the  actual 
figure  is  probably  closer  to  80.000  or  100.- 
000.  They  are  bom  of  two  cultures  and 
accepted  by  neither.  Thev  live  in  abject 
poverty  and  have  virtually  no  chance  to 
better  their  plight  in  the  countries  of 
their  birth. 

This  bill  if  passed  would  also  give 
Americans  desiring  to  sponsor  such  a 
child  the  right  to  do  so.  something  denied 
them  by  present  law.  In  fact,  the  appli- 
cant is  reouired  to  have  a  U.S.  sponsor 
who  would  be  respons'ble  for  support' np 
the  applicant  at  a  level  equal  to  or  above 
125  percent  of  the  OMB  poverty  level  fo- 
a  period  of  5  years  upon  the  immigrant's 
arrival  in  this  country. 

My  bill  would  change  that  by  provid- 
ing preferential  treatment  in  the  admis- 
sion of  these  children  of  U.S.  servicemen. 
Specifically,  the  hill  would  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  a  child  of  a  U.S.  serviceman 
would  be  able  to  apply  for  immigration 
to  the  United  States  under  the  first 
preference  and  fourth  preference  of 
the  act.  The  first  preference  relates  to 
unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  the  fourth  preference  re- 
lates to  married  sons  and  daughters. 
Tlie  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  cooperation  with 
the  host  government  and  private  agen- 
cies, would  be  required  to  substantiate 
paternity. 

The  proof  of  paternity  and  snonsor- 
ship  standards  in  this  bill  are  sufficiently 
rigid  to  discourage  fraud.  This  legisla- 
tion would  not  "open  the  fioodgates"  of 
immigration,  because  it  would  simply 
give  the  Amerasians  preference.  It  would 
not  allow  for  an  increased  number  of 
immigrants  and  it  will  not  be  a  burden 
on  the  taxpavers  of  this  country. 

A  young  girl  who  has  come  to  this 
country  wrote  of  her  experience.  "My 
mother  is  a  Korean  and  my  father  Is  an 
American."  she  wrote: 

I  dont  know  my  father.  He  was  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  He  promised  to  marry  my  mother 
hut  he  left  Korea  without  saying  goodbye 
and  without  ever  seeing  me. 

The  Korean  family  made  me  a  housemaid 
When  I  was  only  u  years  old.  I  Just  went  to 
school  a  little  bit.  School  was  bad  because 


everybody  called  me  all  kinds  of  names.  It 
was  hard  to  ma:.ie  friends.  When  X  walked  by 
myself  Korean  bo>s  came  to  me  and  beat  me 
until  I  could  not  move. 

When  someone  of  mixed  blood  like  me 
grows  up,  he  cannot  find  a  Job.  If  you  get 
a  Job.  It  will  be  as  a  houseglrl  or  boy,  all 
kinds  of  dirty  work.  When  Korean  people  get 
Into  a  flght.  the  person  who  started  the  fight 
will  go  to  Jail.  But  If  an  Am3raslan  gets  into 
a  fight  with  a  Korean,  the  police  will  always 
send  the  Amerasian  to  Jail.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter who  started  the  flght.  I  was  told  by  the 
police  that  It  didn't  matter  how  much  I  got 
beat  up.  my  father  was  an  American,  so  I  was 
not  protected  by  Korean  law. 

The  story  of  this  little  girl,  named 
Debbie,  has  a  happy  ending,  because  she 
was  able  to  come  to  this  country.  Debbie 
wrote  that — 

When  I  came  to  the  U.S..  everything  was 
different.  People  are  so  nice.  ...  I  was  so 
happy  because  I  never  bad  a  friend  that 
really  cared  about  me. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
other  children  like  Debbie  still  overseas, 
still  waiting  for  the  opportunity  that 
sho  had. 

Our  Nation  has  a  moral  responsibility 
to  these  children  of  American  citizens. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  no 
provision  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
inevitable  offspring  of  servicemen  sta- 
tioned or  fighting  overseas.  Most  Euro- 
pean nations  give  the  children  born  out 
of  wedlock,  parented  by  a  citizen  and  a 
foreign  native,  the  right  to  choose  citi- 
zenship in  the  land  of  the  father.  Under 
current  law,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  these  individuals 
can  only  apply  for  a  permanent  resident 
visa  under  the  "Sixth  Preference",  re- 
latmg  to  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
in  short  supply,  and  the  "Non-Prefer- 
ence" category  which  almost  guarantees 
a  5-to- 10-year  wait  before  immigrating 
to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  was  foimded  and 
continues  to  thrve  o"  a  ciT^assioiate 
regard  for  human  justice.  We  must  not 
turn  our  backs  on  those  children  who 
trace  their  current  misfortune  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  birth;  they  must 
not  be  abandoned  by  th's  Nation  as  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  fathers.    . 

This  bill  is  a  recognition  of  a  simple 
truth:  These  children  of  American 
fathers  have  the  right  to  live  in 
America.^ 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  jom  mv  col- 
league Senator  Denton  in  introducing 
this  legislation  today.  The  proposal  seeks 
to  correct  a  flaw  in  the  current  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which 
denies  the  children  of  U.S.  citizens  their 
legitimate  claim  to  proper  immigration 
status.  This  legislation  speciflcally  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  those  individuals, 
often  referred  to  as  Amerasians.  who 
have  been  abandoned  bv  their  U.S. 
servicemen-fathers  in  Korea.  Vietnam, 
Laos.  Thailand.  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  as  offspring  of  U.S.  citi7ens.  an 
Amerasian  would  he  able  to  apply  for 
immigration  to  the  United  States  under 
the  flrst  preference  <  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens)  and  fourth 
preference  (married  sons  and  daugh- 
ters »  categories  of  the  Immigration  Act. 


Currently  an  Amer'j=an  can  only  ap- 
ply for  a  permanent  resident  visa  un- 
der the  sixth  preference  (skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  in  short  supply)  and 
the  nonprelerence  category  which 
guarantees  a  5-to-lO  year  wait  before 
receiving  a  visa.  The  legislation  directs 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  cooperation  with 
the  host  government  and  private  volun- 
tary agencies  to  determine  U.S.  pater- 
nity. 

Additionally,  the  leg'slat'on  requires 
the  applicant  to  have  a  U.S.  sponsor. 
This  spcmsor  would  be  legally  responsi- 
ble for  supporting  the  applicant  for  a 
period  of  5  years  begiiming  on  the  date 
of  the  alien's  admission  for  permanent 
residence,  or  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  alien's  admis- 
s  on  for  permanent  residence  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  on  which  the  alien  be- 
comes 21  years  of  age,  whichever  period 
is  longer.  The  immigrating  Amerasian 
must  also  comply  with  all  other  require, 
ments  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  in  order  to  qualify  for  ad- 
m  ttance  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  respon- 
sibly addresses  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  Amerasians  and  the  obligation  en- 
cumbent upon  us  to  meet  those  needs. 
The  Amerasian  would  come  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer.  He  or  she  would 
be  included  in  the  present  quota  of  im- 
migrants from  their  countries  and 
would  not  increase  the  total  nimiber  of 
persons  coming  to  this  country.  They 
would  be  requ  red  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  health  and  character  ex- 
pected from  other  immigrants. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  a 
couple  from  my  own  State  of  M  chigan. 
Kris  and  Arnie  Lee  of  Grand  Rapids. 
M  ch..  the  adoptive  parents  of  several 
Amerasian  children.  And  I  quote 

We  are  the  parents  of  six  children  (five 
adopted).  Two  of  these  children  are  from  a 
home  for  mixed  race  children  in  Korea. 
They  are  the  children  of  a  Korean  woman 
and  an  American  service  man.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  many  other  half  Ameri- 
can children  who  live  in  Korea. 

They  went  on  to  say — 

The  children  of  Americans  in  certain 
Asian  countries  are  not  wanted  by  their 
birth  countries.  He  is  sh-nned  and  excluded 
from  full  participation  in  education,  mar- 
riage and  employment  opoortonlties.  Be- 
cause of  this  re  ectlon  an  Amerasian  person 
comes  to  feel  that  he  is  not  a  full  human 
bein?.  that  he  is  a  freak  of  nature,  the 
punishmenT  for  hi.^  parents  disregard  of  so- 
cial norms.  He  learns  that  he  has  no  rii^ht 
to  ex-ect  the  basic  things  in  life  that  other 
purer  Asians  take  for  granted. 

Cruel  PS  this  is.  we  cannct  be  too  quick  to 
blame  his  mother's  world  for  their  insensl- 
tlvlty  to  the  Amerasians  without  also  look- 
ing ai  ourselves  and  our  own  responsibility 
to  our  children  born  in  other  countries. 

The  Lees  went  on  to  say: 

Although  we  in  this  country  are  also  strug- 
gling with  racial  prejudice  and  social  norms 
which  are  harmful  to  children.  America  Is 
in  a  better  p:  sit  ion  to  accept  children  of 
mixed  parentage  than  are  the  homogeneous 
societies  in  Asia.  In  America  there  are  many 
minority  groups  where  individuals  can  de- 
rive a  sense  of  identity.  Culturally,  flnan- 
cially  and  practically  we  have  the  ability  to 
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help  the  Ameraslan  children  and  young 
people  There  are  many  tragic  situations  in 
the  world  that  we  can  do  little  about.  But 
In  thi3  situation  we  can  do  something  And 
we  should  feel  especially  compelled  since  this 
Involves  cur  own  children  How  can  we  as  a 
country  speak  about  human  rights  If  we  turn 
our  backs  on  the  rights  of  the  American- 
Asian  Child?  We  do  not  believe  that  America 
win  continue  to  Ignore  these  children  and 
young  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  United 
States  is  in  large  part  accountable  for 
tho  current  conditions  of  Ameraslan  in- 
dividuals. This  country  should  meet  its 
responsibility  by  providing  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  better  future  for  these  children 
of  US.  citizens. 

According  to  an  article  entitled  "The 
Warriors  Children."  written  by  David 
DevoRs  in  the  November  1980  issue  of 
GEO: 

Thirty  years  of  V.S.  military  Involvement 
in  Korea  have  produced  as  many  as  6.000 
Ameraslans.  Only  4.500  of  an  estimated 
8.000  Amerasians  have  been  located  In  Thai- 
land. There  are  more  than  5.000  "Vietnam 
era"  Amerasians  in  the  PhiUpplnss.  and  the 
number  cf  unwanted  half -Americans  In  Viet- 
nam Itself,  which  hosted  better  than  2.1 
million  U.S.  soldiers  between  1965  and  1973. 
could  conceivably  total  25.000.  Only  the 
homeless  Amerasians  in  Saigon  were  ever 
counted  and  when  the  last  U.S.  helicopter 
rose  from  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport  five  years 
ago,  an  estimated  8.000  of  them  were  left 
behind.  Adorned  with  cowlicks  and  spat- 
tered with  freckles,  many  resemble  mid- 
western  members  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Only  their  tattered  pajamas  and 
the  pox  they  have  acquired  from  sleeping 
in  fetia  back  alleys  brand  them  as  bui  doi — 
"dust  of  life." 

The  rumpled,  bureaucratic  men  who  con- 
trol South  Vietnam  today  insist  that  Amer- 
aslan!) are  not  their  reipcnsibllity.  For  them, 
the  children  and  their  mothers  are  "Amer- 
ican" and  thus  ineligible  to  attend  public 
schools,  hold  a  Job  or  receive  a  government 
ratlcn  card.  "Our  .society  does  not  need  these 
bad  elements."  says  Vo  Vonh  Thuan.  a  former 
Viet  Cong  who  atlministers  Saigon's  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
Condemned  children  are  waiting  and 
hoping  for  the  opportunity  to  come  to  a 
land  that  will  accept  them  as  fellow  hu- 
man beings.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1699:  A  bill  to  reimburse  the  city 
of  Frederick,  Md.  for  money  paid  by  the 
citizens  of  such  city  to  save  and  hold 
harmless  valuable  military  and  hospital 
supplies  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

REIMBURSEMENT    OF   CERTAIN    EXPENSES   TO 
FREDERICK,  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
tradition  in  Maryland-  that  her  Members 
of  Congress  are  expected  to  work 
doggedly  to  correct  grievous  wrongs.  No- 
where is  this  demand  for  tenacity  more 
apparent  than  in  the  unrem  tting  ef- 
forts to  reimburse  the  people  of  Fred- 
erick for  a  $200,000  debt  incurred  by  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War. 

Today,  for  the  10  time,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  accomplish  this  long- 
sought  goal.  Such  a  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Louis  McComas 
of  Maryland  'n  1889  before  the  51st  Con- 
gress. The  bill  has  been  introduced  by  a 
Marylander  in  each  succeeding  Congress. 


Twice,  in  1890  and  1892,  the  Committee 
on  War  Claims  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, reported  it  favorably  to  the 
full  House. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  bill,  so  I  will 
be  br.ef  in  my  recounting  of  the  incident. 
On  July  9,  1864,  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early, 
commander  of  the  Confederate  Army  at 
Frederick,  demanded  $200,000  from  the 
city  for  use  to  support  his  invadng  army. 
Stored  in  Frederick  at  the  time  were 
Federal  supplies  valued  at  between  $1 
million  and  $1.5  million.  Rather  than 
turning  over  the  supplies,  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Frederick  borrowed  money 
from  the  town's  banks  to  pay  the  ran- 
som. The  negotiations  for  the  ransom 
delayed  the  Confederates  long  enough  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  Washington. 

The  debt  incurred  by  the  citizens  of 
Frederick  was  finally  paid  off  in  1951 
with  taxes  that  had  been  levied  on  them 
since  the  Civil  War.  Their  sacrifice  to 
save  Union  military  stores  should  be  rec- 
ognized by  a  grateful  Nation  and  com- 
pensated, if  not  rewarded.  If  it  were  not 
for  their  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  their 
public  spirit,  the  course  of  history  might 
have  been  altered  dramatically. 

The  House  committee  report  of  1890 
referred  to  the  loyalty  of  Maryland  and 
especially  of  Frederick  during  the  C.vil 
War  and  cited  the  State's  willingness  to 
fulfill  every  war  demand  made  on  it  by 
Washington.  The  report  also  noted  that 
the  action  by  the  citizens  of  Frederick 
on  that  day  in  July  of  1864  not  only  saved 
their  homes  from  certain  destruction,  but 
saved  a  large  quantity  of  Union  m  litary 
supplies  from  seizure  and  delayed  the 
Confederates'  march  on  lightly  defended 
Washington. 

The  committee  report  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  passed: 

First.  Because  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  Frederick  were  loyal  to  the  Union, 
and  supplied  it  with  great  numbers  of 
troops. 

Second.  Because  the  Government  failed 
in  its  constitut  onal  duty  to  "protect"  the 
State  and  Frederick  "against  invasion" 
and  instead  withdrew  their  domestic  pro- 
tection for  use  in  the  general  protection 
of  the  Government. 

Third.  Because  all  the  precedents  of 
the  Government's  actions  in  similar  cases 
are  in  support  of  the  duty  of  refunding 
the  ransom  paid.  In  addition  to  the  above 
reasons,  considered  sufficient  by  these 
committees,  are  the  following: 

Fourth.  Because  the  Government  for 
its  protection  converted  Frederick  into  a 
military  depot,  and  gave  it  a  character, 
different  from  other  towns,  which  in- 
duced the  exaction  of  this  excessive 
ransom. 

Fifth.  Because  more  than  $200,000 
worth  of  military  supplies  were  saved  for 
the  Government  from  capture  and  de- 
struction by  the  payment  of  the  ransom. 

Sixth.  Because  the  delay  caused  by  the 
parleying  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Fred- 
erick with  General  Early  in  connection 
with  his  demands  furnished  time  to  for- 
tify Washington,  then  undefended,  and 
thus  saved  the  National  Capital  <roni 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Seventh.  Because  sound  publ  c  policy 
justifies  a  Nation  in  indemnifying  its 
loyal  parts,  in  successful  wars,  for  inju- 


ries which  were  suffered  for  the  national 
good. 

Mr.  President,  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
Committee  on  War  Claims  in  approving 
the  bill  is  apparent  to  this  day. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  type 
of  congressional  action.  In  1795,  Congress 
approved  $8,500  to  be  paid  to  the  people 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  for  damage  in- 
flicted by  "insurgents"  in  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion.  In  1816.  Congress  passed  an 
act  to  repay  people  whose  property  the 
Government  had  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  1864  the  Govern- 
ment failed  to  protect  Maryland  from 
invasion.  The  U.S.  Government  today 
should  not  continue  to  turn  its  back  on 
the  people  of  Frederick.  This  injustice 
must  be  remedied. 

Frederick  is  justly  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  the  outlays  of  mimicipal 
funds  for  the  following  purposes: 

First.  Bonds  and  certificates  issued  to 
the  five  banks  from  which  the  General 
Early  money  was  obtained  as  security 
for  the  loan  to  the  city  on  July  9.  1864. 
held  by  banks  1868-88. 

Second.  Interest  paid  at  6-percent  per 
annum  by  the  city  upon  the  bonds  and 
certificates  to  the  banks,  1868-88,  such 
interest  being  derived  from  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  city. 

Third.  Interest  on  the  tax  loss  to  pay 
interest  1868-88,  at  4-percent  per  year. 

Fourth.  Tax  exemption  granted  five 
banks  from  general  special  tax  levy  of 
20  cents  per  $100  on  capital  stock,  1868- 
88. 

Fifth.  Interest  at  4-percent  on  tax  loss 
In  granting  exemption  to  banks.  1868-88. 

Sixth.  Interest  at  4-percent  per  annum 
on  above  costs  to  city  to  repay  five  banks 
for  their  respective  loans,  the  bank  loans 
having  been  made  to  the  city  1864.  and 
compromise  settlement  agreement  on 
debt  payment  of  $125,225.21  of  above 
bonds  and  certificates  accepted  July  1. 
1868.  paid  July  1.  1888.  by  refunding  debt. 
1888-1970. 

Seventh.  Interest  paid  by  city  on  24- 
percsnt  of  rCiunding  bond  issues  of  1888 
in  amount  of  $512,500  at  4-percent  in- 
terest, bank  bonds  refunded  in  amount 
of  $123.000. 1838-1917. 

Tax  loss  to  pay  interest  on  24-percent 
at  4-percent.  1888-1917. 

Eighth.  Interest  at  4-percent  per 
annum  on  tax  loss  to  pay  24-percent  of 
interest  1888-1917.  bonds  having  been 
partially  amortized,  1888-1917. 

Ninth.  Interest  at  4-percent  on  interest 
paid  on  bonds  and  on  tax  loss  incurred 
to  pay  interest.  1917-70. 

Tenth.  Interest  paid  on  24-percent  of 
refunding  bond  issue  of  October  1.  1917. 
at  4 '2-percent,  attributable  to  refimded 
bank  bonds,  of  issue  of  $380,000,  Octo- 
ber 1.  1917.  to  October  1951. 

Tax  loss  to  pay  interest  on  24-percent 
at  4 '2-percent.  1917-51. 

Eleventh.  Interest  at  4-percent  on  in- 
terest paid  on  bonds  and  on  tax  loss  in- 
curred to  pay  interest.  1951-70. 

The  bill  I  propose  will  terminate  the 
financial  obligat'on  for  the  genuine  serv- 
ice to  the  country  by  the  city  of  Fred- 
erick. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


October  1,  1981 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1699 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
city  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the  city.  Including 
interest  thereon  when  incurred,  to  make  the 
payment  as  hereinafter  stated,  on  the  debt 
Incurred  until  October  1,  1951,  and  simple 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  cost  to  the  city  to  liquidate 
the  debt  as  incurred,  until  reimbursement  Is 
paid  of  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  due  as  defined 
herein,  as  cf  the  date  of  payment  in  full 
satisfaction  to  the  claim  of  the  city  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  for  the 
money  paid  by  the  city  on  July  9.  1864,  upon 
demand  of  Lieutenant  General  Jubal  A. 
Early  (commanding  general  of  the  Con- 
federate Armed  Forces  of  over  twenty  thou- 
.sand  troops  then  surrounding  the  city)  and 
under  rumored  threats  that  all  the  property 
In  the  city  would  be  destroyed:  the  demand 
having  specified  $200,000.  and  in  the  alterna- 
tive medical  supplies  of  950.000  at  current 
prices,  commissary  supplies  to  the  same 
amount,  ordnance  supplies  with  the  same, 
and  quartermaster's  supplies  of  like  amount 
(all  of  such  being  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  part  of  the  supply 
depot  and  hospital  of  the  command  head- 
quarters of  the  Union  Armed  Forces  in 
Frederick  for  the  deployment  of  Union  troops 
at  strategic  points  along  the  Maryland 
shores  of  the  Potomac  River  In  western 
Maryland  as  a  defense  against  Invasion  by 
Confederate  troops  across  the  Potomac  and 
In  defense  of  Washington  from  attack 
through  Maryland,  and  to  supply  Union 
troops  moved  through  the  command  area 
during  the  vrar;  none  of  such  demanded  sup- 
plies being  the  property  of  Frederick)  and 
with  all  Federal  troops  (including  advance 
guard  and  their  mobility  supplies)  having 
evacuated  the  city  to  be  deployed  for  the 
imminent  battle  of  the  Monocacy.  the  city 
and  the  Government  supply  depot  being  left 
defenseless:  after  pleading  negotiations 
throughout  the  day  with  the  Confederate 
command,  which  failed,  and  under  stress  of 
the  rumored  threats  of  destruction,  the  city 
demanded  the  money  required  of  the  banks 
of  the  cltv  to  be  delivered  to  the  Confederate 
general,  the  city  promising  the  lending  banks 
that  the  citizens  of  the  city  would  be  taxed 
to  reimburse  the  banks,  and  taxes  were  Im- 
posed over  a  long  period  by  the  city  to 
amortize  the  debt  and  throtigh  a  series  of 
refunding  bond  Issues  of  the  city,  finally 
liquidated  In  the  year  1951,  at  rates  of 
Interest  of  6  per  centum.  4  per  centum,  and 
4>/j  per  centum  and  upon  delivery  of  the 
money  by  the  banks  to  the  city  and  delivered 
to  the  Confederate  general  late  In  the  day.  by 
orders  of  the  Confederate  general  none  of  the 
Government  property  was  destroyed  nor 
molested,  and  not  only  was  Government 
property  saved  harmless,  but  the  daylong 
negotiations,  between  city  officials  and  Con- 
federate officers,  pave  time  for  better  strategic 
deployment  of  the  limited  Union  Armed 
Forces  at  the  Monocacy  and  the  arrival  of 
some  reinforcements,  and  most  Imnortantly 
the  relatively  short  battle  of  Monocacy.  to- 
gether with  the  stubborn  resistance  and  diffi- 
culty of  Frederick  In  raising  the  $200.ono  de- 
manded, lost  a  day  In  the  march  noon  Wash- 
ington by  the  Confederate  Armed  Forces  and 
pave  time  for  the  successful  reinforcement  of 
the  Union  defense  of  Washlnfjton — thus  the 
claim  of  Frederick  Is  for  action  taken  not 
only  to  save  United  States  Government 
property  from  being  destroyed,  but  also,  at 


great  financial  cost  to  the  citizens  of 
rrederlck  to  carry  the  debt,  which  con- 
tributed greatly  In  saving  Washln^^ion  frum 
direct  attack  oy  over  twenty  thousand  of 
the  Confederate  Armed  Forces  and  allowing 
time  for  arrival  of  reinforcements  for  the 
Union  Armed  Forces  for  the  defense  of 
V\  ashlngton. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 

8.    1235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1233,  a  bill  to  exempt  certain  matters 
relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  from  the  disclosure  requirements 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

8.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Stennis  > .  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner! 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1348,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle», 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1607,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19T4  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum interest  and  dividend  exclusion  of 
$200  for  each  individual. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
37— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DISAPPROVING  P?!0F0SED  AW  ACS 
SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JACK30N,  Mr.  CRAN3T0N,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTz,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Danforth.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Ci<N>ON.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  De- 
Con  ini.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dur- 
ENBERCER,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hat'-hI  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Matsunaca.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum, Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  S'sser.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Sr-ECTER,  Mr.  T'Ongas.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Zorin7Ky)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S.  CoN.  Res.  37 

Reso'reif  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  pursuant  to 
section  33(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
the  Conc;ress  objects  to  each  of  the  follow- 
in?  proposed  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  (the  cer- 
tifications describing  these  oroposed  sales 
having  been  suf^mitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  o-i  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  on  October  1,  1981) : 

(1)  The  prooosed  sale  of  E-3A  Airborne 
Wa'-nln'?  and  Con'rol  System  (AWACS)  air- 
craft, together  with  related  defense  articles, 
defense  services,  and  »^esl"n  and  construc- 
tion services  (transmittal  No.  81-96A). 

(2)  The  proposed  sale  of  conformal  fuel 


la.iks  for  P-15  aircraft,  together  with  related 
articles  and  deiense  s_-rvices  (tra.ismlital 
No.  8l-i»oB). 

(3/  ihe  proposed  sale  of  AIM-9L  Slde- 
w.nder  air-..o-air  mASSiies.  logeiher  with  is- 
iJied  (leien^e  aracies  ( iransmiltal  No.  81  - 
9oC). 

(4)  The  proposed  sale  of  Boeing  707  aerial 
reluellni  aircraft,  together  with  reli^ied  de- 
fense articles  and  aefense  services  (trans- 
mllUl  No.  81-96D) . 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  217— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CO^GRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET ACT 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res.  217 

Resolved,  that  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
uaived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.J.  Res.  100.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  obsert'crs  to  imple- 
ment the  treat v  of  peace  between  Egvpt  and 
Tsrael,  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Such  waiver  Is 
necessary  to  allow  the  authorization  of  $125.- 
000.000  in  additional  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1982  to  nrovlde  for  the  United 
S'ates  share  of  the  initial  costs  of  the  multi- 
national force  and  observers. 

Comollance  with  section  40? (a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  bv  the  May  15,  1981  deadline,  be- 
cause the  agreement  to  establish  a  multi- 
national force  was  not  completed  until 
Augusts.  1981. 

The  e'^ect  of  defeating  consideration  of  the 
suiolemental  authorization  will  be  to  pre- 
vent U.S.  parti"iiatlon  In  the  multilateral 
Sinai  neaceVeepIn^  force  which  Is  'o  b*  In 
Place  nrlor  to  the  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  In  April  of  1982.  Funds  are  required  as 
soon  IS  po^lhlp  to  begin  construction  of  the 
necessirv  facilities  for  the  force  and  observ- 
ers as  well  as  nreparatlons  for  other  asnects 
of  the  Infrastructure  of  the  orsanl'atlon. 

The  desired  authorlratlon  should  not  de- 
l3v  the  appro-irlatlons  process  and  has 
alre-'d"  been  uider  consideration  bv  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  is  also  in-luded 
wltMn  the  Pre'^ldenfs  pronos^d  revision  of 
his  fiscal  1382  buripet  proposals  along  with 
corresoondlne  reductions  to  offset  Its  Imrjart 
on  the  overall  budget.  The  amount  required 
can  therefore  be  accommodated  bv  the 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
as  amended  by  the  Senate. 


SFNATK  PESOT.UfTON  ?1R— PKROLU- 
TTON  RKT  ATTVO  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Prvoi.  Mr.  Ea'-.l*:tov.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Sass«:r.  and  Mr.  Cranston>  .submitted 
the  follow  ne;  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 
S.  Res.  218 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  Fense  of  the  Senate 
that  regulations  for  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
will  retiln  the  poai  In  effect  as  of  Pentember 
25.  1981.  of  orovidine  one-third  of  the  rec- 
ommended dietary  allowances  of  nutrients 
for  children  as  established  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  Senate  Resolution  218. 
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which  would  retain  in  the  school  lunch 
program  the  goal  in  effect  as  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1981,  of  providing  one-third  of 
the  recommended  dietary  allowances  of 
nutrients  for  children  as  established  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Previously.  I  had  offered  this  proposal 
as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  limitation 
legislation,  but  I  had  agreed  to  withdraw 
if  after  receiving  agreement  from  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  if  I  offered  it 
as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  they 
would  bring  it  up  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
venient. My  understanding  at  the  time 
was  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
agreed  with  this  understanding. 

Senator  Helms  was  not  present  on  the 
floor  at  tliat  time,  but  we  attempted 
through  committee  staff  to  explain  the 
agreement.  I  hope  we  can  consider  it 
next  week. 

The  resolution  states  in  effect  that  de- 
spite necessary  budget  cuts — despite  the 
belt-tightening  that  is  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  local  level,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  thinks  that  it  makes 
sense  to  retain  the  nutritional  integrity 
of  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  resolution  should  end  substitution 
of  catsup  and  relish  for  vegetables. 

This  resolution  should  end  the  6-oz. 
glass  of  milk  and  have  schools  stick  with 
the  usual  8-oz.  carton. 

The  resolution  retains  the  school 
lunch  goal  of  providing  one-third  of  the 
recommended  dietary  allowances  of  nu- 
trients for  children  as  established  by  the 
National  Academv  of  Sciences. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
this  simple  little  resolution  might  be 
used  in  lawsuits  that  might  be  filed 
against  the  regulations. 

But  there  are  na  regulations.  The 
White  House  ordered  them  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  Senate  believes  that  first  and 
foremost,  the  school  lunch  program  is 
one  designed  to  provide  good  nutrition  to 
little  kids  when  they  are  at  school. 

This  resolution  does  not  provide  any 
rigid  guidelines  that  the  Department  and 
the  local  schools  will  find  difficult  to  live 
with. 

I  have  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to 
find  out  what  the  substantive  objections 
could  be  in  this  amendment,  and  there 
are  not  any — none. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  has 
asked  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  to  waste  his  time, 
and  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  stonewall 
on  this  issue. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
parently asks  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  for  vars  hav"  supnor^ed  the  nutri- 
tional values  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, to  now  vote  against  what  they 
have  believed  in  and  voted  for  in  the 
past. 

I  do  not  have  to  conjure  up  pictures 
of  OHver  Twist  beeging  his  schoolmaster 
for  another  cup  of  gruel. 

I  do  not  have  to  stand  here  and  call  to 
mind  the  imsige  of  David  Copperfield 
being  forced  for  h-^irs  to  stand  in  the 
schoolyard  in  the  rain. 

I  do  not  hive  to  do  that,  becivise  a 
vote  against  this  resolution  is  a  vote  for 
Scrooge. 

It  has  been  argued  in  the  Senate  that 


it  is  all  right  to  cut  the  nutritional  value 
to  25  percent  of  the  recommended  die- 
tary allowances  for  children.  Everybody 
has  to  cut  back,  why  should  not  the 
schoolchildren? 

Congress  cut  more  than  $1  billion 
out  of  the  program.  Many  school  lunches 
have  not  met  the  goal  of  providing  i-»  a 
school  lunch  30  percent  of  the  daily 
dietary  needs  of  the  child. 

For  budgetary  and  many  other  good 
reasons,  many  schools  cannot  serve  the 
children  the  one-third  goal  in  each  meal. 
But  that  goal  is  still  essential  and  most 
school  lunches  now  come  close. 

What  do  you  gain  by  reducing  the  goal 
by  5  percent? 

Do  you  save  money?  No  way.  Neither 
the  Federal  Government  or  local  school 
districts  can  save  money  by  abandoning 
nutritional  goals  because  less  quality 
means  fewer  children  eat  the  lunch  and 
the  cost  per  serving  increases. 

This  resolution  is  a  commitment  by 
the  Congress  that  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  supposed  to  serve  the  most  nu- 
tritious meals  possible,  given  available 
money  and  commodities.  School  lunch 
charges  have  been  increased  15  to  26 
cents  per  child. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  simple 
little  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  vio- 
lates what  Congress  did  in  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

This  is  not  true. 

The  Congress  told  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  adjust  the  regu'at'ons  to 
permit  schools  to  reduce  costs,  because 
the  Federal  Government  was  cutting 
back  support. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Congress 
told  the  Department  to  do  this  without 
reducing  the  nutritional  values  in  the 
program. 

So  how  did  the  Department  respond 
to  this  directive? 

They  cut  the  nu^rt'onal  value.  ev?n 
though  Congress  told  them  not  to  do  it. 

If  anyone  is  violating  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  it  is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Senate  must  not  forget  the  past 
and  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  school  lunch  law. 

The  program  was  started  35  years  a<ro 
as  a  solution  to  the  startling  consequen- 
ces of  poor  nutrition  which  resulted  in 
large  numbers  of  young  men  being  de- 
clarei  4-F  dur'n-r  World  War  II.  Evi- 
dence of  malnutrition  was  rampant 
throughout  the  country. 

Many  studies  have  documented  the 
success  of  the  child  nutrition  programs 
and  many  of  the  nutritional  deficiencies 
of  our  people. 

I  ur^e  the  Senate  to  re-^^rnber  ard 
'■uooort  the  values  which  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  school  lunch  program. 

I  plead  with  Members  of  both  political 
parties:  Do  not  vote  for  Scrooge. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
FOR  PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1982 

AMENDMENT    NO.    573 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  KA8TEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4035)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS     COMPETI- 
TION AND  DEREGULATION  ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    574 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  <S.  898)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for*  impl-oved 
domestic  telecommunications,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    575 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  S.  898,  supra. 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  898,  the  Do- 
mestic Telecommunications  Act  of  1981. 

My  amendment  addresses  a  very  spe- 
cific aspect  of  the  cable  television  cross- 
ownership  ban  referred  to  in  section  237 
(c)  of  S.  898.  This  amendment  in  no  way 
attempts  to  change  the  basic  deregula- 
tory  thrust  of  S.  898.  Nor  does  it  attempt 
to  undue  the  difficult  but  necessary  bal- 
ance achieved  in  this  legislation.  My 
amendment  does  help  one  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
cable  television  service — that  is,  the  rural 
communities  of  this  country. 

Under  current  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  regulations,  telephone 
companies  are  banned  from  owning 
cabie  services  in  their  exchange  areas. 
However,  the  FCC  allows  a  telephone 
company  or  cooperative  in  a  rural  area 
to  apply  for  a  waiver  of  this  cross-own- 
ership ban  since,  in  these  instances,  m- 
dependent  cable  television  operation  is 
not  considered  feasible.  This  is  a  wise, 
flexitle  provision  on  the  part  of  the 
Comm  ssion.  But  in  some  cases,  there 
has  been  unnecessary  delay  and  costly 
litigation  in  granting  a  waiver  to  the 
small  co-op.  For  example,  a  recent 
waiver  application  was  granted  to  a 
small  South  Dakota  telephone  coopera- 
tive only  after  2  years  of  lengthy  pro- 
ceedings. 

One  problem  with  the  current  waiver 
applcation  process  is  that  the  defini- 
tion of  "rural  area"  is  and  has  been  sub- 
ject to  change  by  the  Commission.  My 
amendment  specifically  defines  the  term 
"rural  area"  while,  at  the  same  time,  al- 
lowing some  discretionary  flexibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission  to  take  into 
account  demographic  and  economic 
changes. 

In  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
th's  past  winter,  the  FCC  indicates  that 
it  is  moving  toward  a  cross-ownership 
ban  exemption  for  co-ops  serving  these 
rural  areas.  My  amendment  will  express 
cori'^ress'oral  .support  for  the  option  of 
telephone  companies  and  cooperatives 
serving  areas  where  independent  cable 
operations  cannot  profitably  function. 
This  service  has  already  been  provided 
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in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  co-ops. 
A  study  done  by  the  Minnesota  Cable 
Communications  Board  estimated  that 
the  average  m jiimum  density  for  a  non- 
profit or  cooperatively-owned  cable  op- 
erat  on  was  12  homes  per  mile,  whereas 
a  for-profit  operator  would  need  20 
homes  per  mile.  Clearly,  co-ops  can  do 
the  job  in  places  where  independent 
cable  cannot.  Congress  must  remove  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  providing  this 
service  and  my  amendment  will  assist 
In  doing  that. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  major 
telephone  companies  be  allowed  into  the 
cable  industry.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  ban 
be  changed  in  this  regard.  However, 
there  are  many  rural  communities  which 
are  not  financially  attractive  to  cable 
companies;  as  a  result,  they  are  the  last 
to  benefit  from  the  technological  revolu- 
tion taking  place  in  the  industry  today. 

For  instance,  my  hometown  of  Hum- 
boldt, S.  Dak.,  with  189  households  in 
the  community,  does  not  have  cable  serv- 
ice at  this  time.  In  order  for  a  cable  com- 
pany to  provide  service  to  Humboldt  and 
maintain  an  adequate  profit  margin,  a 
monthly  subscriber  fee  of  $30  would  have 
to  be  charged.  This  high  monthly  rate 
would  not  be  attractive  to  many  sub- 
scribers. Consequently,  Humboldt  has  no 
cable  service. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  Bruce  Ja- 
cobs of  the  Cooperative  Communications 
Project  said  that  cable  service  can  offer 
"a  potential  for  facilitating  real  com- 
munity growth  and  involvement."  No- 
where is  this  more  important  than  in 
a  rural  area  where  distance  and  low  pop- 
ulation density  can  inhibit  community 
communication.  Cable's  technology 
promises  opportunities  for  schools,  hos- 
pitals. Senior  citizen  centers,  and  local 
governments  to  communicate  and  share 
information  in  these  small  towns.  My 
amendment  will  remove  one  barrier  in 
the  effort  to  provide  this  service. 

The  cable  industry  got  its  start  in  rural 
America.  As  a  Senator  from  that  part  of 
the  country,  I  would  hate  to  see  small 
towns  lose  out  on  the  continuing  growth 
and  changes  of  the  cable  market.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  only  one  type  of  sys- 
tem should  provide  cab'e  to  rural  areas. 
But  I  am  insisting  that  cable  service  be 
provided  by  someone  to  every  community 
that  wants  it  and  will  benefit  from  It. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMnTEE    ON   THE    BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  meet 
for  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  at 
2  pm.  in  6?02  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  with  David  Stockman. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  For  further  information, 
contact  Lynn  Pearson  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  staff  at  224-0544. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 


Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  October 
1,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hear  testimony  on  the 
Criminal  Code  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Export  Caucus  met  joint- 
ly with  the  House  Export  Task  Force  to 
discuss  our  agricultural  export  program 
with  Trade  Representative  Bill  Brock 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block. 
As  co-chairman  of  the  Senate  Export 
Caucus,  I  asked  for  this  meeting  because 
of  the  importance  of  agricultural  exports 
to  this  Nation's  economy  and  because  of 
the  severe  problems  that  we  are  now  fac- 
ing in  both  domestic  and  export  markets 
for  U.S.  farm  products. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  agriculture  is  mislead- 
ing. The  world  trade  situation  in  agri- 
culture is  in  fact  unsatisfactory. 

The  United  States  had  a  $36  billion 
deficit  on  the  goods  account  in  1980.  It 
will  be  worse  in  1981.  Agriculture  is  one 
of  the  few  areas  that  keep  our  overall 
trade  deficit  from  being  a  lot  worse.  Now, 
in  that  regard,  trends  in  agricultural 
trade  policies  are  disturbing. 

PAST  AGREEMENTS 

For  one  thing,  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  is  not  getting  what  it  bar- 
gained for  in  terms  of  market  access  for 
its  agricultural  exports.  For  example,  we 
have  an  agreement  on  paper  with  the 
European  Communities  to  accept  our 
high  quality  beef  in  the  amount  of  10.000 
metric  tons  per  year.  Yet,  in  this  year, 
Europe  is  accepting  only  about  3,000  tons. 
The  reason  is  not  lack  of  American  effort 
or  American  inefficiency  or  lack  of  know- 
how;  the  reason  is  that  European  govern- 
ments have  been  bureaucratically  deny- 
ing us  in  fact  what  they  agreed  to  give 
us  on  paper.  They  are  making  licenses 
for  beef  imports  almost  impossible  for 
European  importers  to  get.  Tliese  licenses 
have  been  available  only  a  few  days  out 
of  every  quarter. 

LACK   OP  ENFORCEMENT 

A  second  aspect  of  the  trade  program 
of  the  United  States  that  concerns  me 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agricultural 
exports  is  our  own  mechanism  for  en- 
forcing these  MTN  agreements.  That 
mechanism  is  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

Congress  amended  section  301  during 
consideration  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979  to  provide  spec  fically  that  it 
could  be  used  to  enforce  our  rights  under 
the  agreements  negotiated  during  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations,  and  we 
also  put  time  limits  in  the  law  for  bu- 
reaucratic consideration  of  these  cases. 

We  want  to  avoid  cases  like  the  section 
301  petition  that  has  been  sitting  around 
in  the  executive  branch  for  6  or  7  years 
against  European-duty  preferences  for 
citrus  fruit  from  North  Africa  and  Spain. 
Most  of  that  time  was  spent  trying  to 
figure  out  why  citrus  was  a  bad  case. 
But  citrus  was  a  good  case  7  years  ago, 
and  if  the  Reagan  administration  decides 


to  do  nothing  with  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  now  a  bad  case,  that  just  means  the 
executive  branch  delayed  it  so  long  it 
liecame  a  bad  case. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  about  Euro- 
pean policies  in  agriculture.  The  Euro- 
pean Communities  have  been  excluding 
American  agricultural  exports  for  years, 
but  now  there  is  a  trend  toward  their 
displacing  our  agricultural  exports  in 
third  country  markets.  That  would  ap- 
pear to  be  inconsistent  with  the  subsi- 
dies code  signed  by  the  European  Com- 
munities, the  United  States,  and  other 
count.-ies  during  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  that  ended  in  1979. 

A  few  individual  exporters  have  been 
brave  enough  to  step  forward  and  com- 
plain imder  section  301.  They  are  fear- 
ful that  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative's 
olice  would  not  even  accept  the  cases 
they  bring — let  alone  do  anything  about 
them.  But  the  Trade  Representative  has 
the  authority  to  self-initiate  cases  under 
section  301. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Trade 
Representative  undertake  a  review  of 
the  EC's  common  agricultural  policy  to 
determine  whether  it  is  actionable  under 
section  301. 

I  ask  my  letter  to  Ambassador  Brock 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

NEED    FOR    ACTION 

Mr.  President,  our  farm  economy  is  in 
dire  straits.  Real  net  farm  income  in 
1980  was  only  S8.9  billion,  the  lowest 
since  the  depression.  In  1981  it  will 
probably  be  no  higher.  Farmers  are 
heavily  dependent  on  export  markets. 
Exports  take  the  production  from  one 
of  every  three  US.  crop  acres,  and  they 
bring  in  one  of  every  $5  of  farm  cash 
receipts. 

High  interest  rates  and  bumper  crops 
have  driven  farm  prices  to  extremely 
low  levels.  Yet  the  strong  dollar  pro- 
duced by  these  same  high  interest  rates 
has  increased  the  price  of  our  farm 
products  overseas.  In  July,  the  Rotter- 
dam price  of  U.S.  wheat  in  Dutch  guild- 
ers was  40  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  even  though  the  dollar  price  was 
about  the  same. 

Meanwhile,  the  EC  variable  levy  on 
U.S.  wheat  exports  has  increased  from 
about  $1.62  per  bushel  to  about  $2.24 
since  January.  The  EC  farm  price  of 
wheat  is  now  about  $6  per  bushel,  but 
EC  exports  subsidies  on  wheat  are  about 
$2  per  bushel.  In  addition,  the  EC  is  also 
taking  over  our  export  markets  for  other 
commodities,  such  as  broilers,  in  a  simi- 
lar fashion. 

It  is  time  that  the  U.S.  Government 
stood  up  and  fought  for  the  rights  of 
our  farmers  instead  of  burdening  them 
with  embargoes  and  with  foreign  policy 
strings  such  as  those  tied  to  the  New 
Zealand  butter  deal. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  October  1.  1981. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  Brock. 
VS.  Trade  Representative. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De\r  Bill:  I  appreciate  your  participation 
In  the  Export  Caucus  meeting  on  agricul- 
tural exports  yeste-day.  Your  frank  appraisal 
of  the  trade  problems  facing  us  today  was 
most  timely  and  informative 
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A  strong  and  effective  agrlcultur«l  export 
program  Is  vital  to  our  Nation's  economy, 
and  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  lower  trade 
barriers  and  promote  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports around  the  world.  However.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  our  agricultural  export  ex- 
fort,  and  I  am  particularly  concerned  over 
our  lack  or  progress  in  lowering  trade  bar- 
riers which  are  adversely  affecting  our  agri- 
cultural exports. 

A  classic  case  Is  the  failure  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  live  up  to  their  commit- 
ment to  allow  increased  access  (or  U.S.  high- 
quality  beef.  We  secured  a  commitment  to 
increase  this  quota  to  10.000  metric  tons,  yet 
the  current  trade  level  Is  only  about  3.003 
metric  tons.  This  Is  not  much  higher  than 
the  level  being  Imported  before  the  agree- 
ment. 

Even  more  serious,  however,  Is  the  recent 
emergence  of  the  European  Community's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  as  an  export 
subsidy  tool  which  Is  shoving  the  United 
States  out  of  markets  all  over  the  world.  This 
practice  would  appear  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  so-called  "Subsidies  Code"  nego- 
tiated during  the  Multilateral  Trade  Nego- 
tiation and  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  displacement 
does  severe  harm  to  U.S.  farmers,  who  de- 
pend on  exports  for  one  of  every  five  dollars 
of  farm  cash  receipts. 

I  believe  that  you  should  seriously  con- 
sider Initiating  your  own  motion  under  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  In  the  case 
of  these  export  subsidies.  Section  301  was 
specifically  set  up  as  the  enforcement  mech- 
anism against  such  unfair  trade  practices, 
but  its  use  has  been  characterized  by  delay 
and  Indecision.  Indeed,  some  petitions  are 
now  pending  In  your  office  which  relate  to 
the  EC's  agricultural  practices,  and  they 
should  In  no  way  be  delayed  by  this  request. 
But  the  EC  export  subsidy  program  Is  now 
of  sufficient  proportions  that  some  overall 
government  approach  Is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  Initiate  a  Section  301  case  on 
Its  own  on  this  subject.  I  urge  you  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  such  a  move. 
Sincerely. 

LlATO  Bentsen.9 


GREECE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
today  to  add  my  comments  to  the  col- 
loquy which  took  place  recently  con- 
cerning the  ancient  and  great  nation  of 
Greece,  its  relationship  to  the  United 
States,  and  its  importance  to  the  West- 
ern community  of  nations. 

As  we  all  know,  Greece  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  essence  of  Western  political 
culture.  The  early  Greeks  developed  a 
representative  system  of  government 
where  as  many  citizens  as  possible  were 
allowed  to  participate,  regardless  of 
rank,  status,  or  wealth.  As  long  ago  as 
390  B.C..  Aristophanes  exercised  a  po- 
litical right  that  is  crucial  to  a  free  so- 
ciety— the  right  to  publicly  criticize  gov- 
ernmental policies. 

In  the  modern  world.  Greece  is  an 
important  ally  of  the  United  States, 
both  because  of  its  democratic  system 
of  government,  and  because  of  its  key 
strategic  position.  Recognizing  this,  the 
United  States  went  to  the  assistance  of 
war-torn  Greece  in  the  days  immedi- 
ately after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
this  aid  was  instrumental  in  assuring 
that  totalitarian  forces  seeking  to  con- 
trol Greece  were  defeated. 

As  it  has  rebuilt  its  economy  and  mili- 


tary strength,  Greece  has  become  an 
important  member  of  the  NATO  com- 
mun.ty  of  nations.  Greece's  position  is 
crucial  to  the  Western  World.  Lying  at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, the  land  mass  and  the  isles  of 
Greece  const.tute  the  geographical  link 
between  Italy  to  the  west  and  Turkey  to 
the  east.  It  is  also  a  bridge  between  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
It  follows  from  this  brief  description 
that  from  a  military  viewpoint: 

1.  Greece  Is  pivotal  to  the  defense  of  both 
Turkey  and  Italy.  Whoever  controls  Greece 
can  l3olate  Turkey  and  outflank  Italy. 
Greece  ensures  the  strategic  Integrity  of 
NATO's  Southeastern  flank  and  provides 
Early  Warning  and  Air  Defense  coverage  for 
Allied  naval  forces  operating  in  the  Medlter- 
runean. 

2.  The  Greek  Islands  dotting  the  Aegean 
form  successive  defen?l.e  lines  In  depth 
against  an  attack  from  the  North,  effectively 
denying  access  to  the  Mediterranean  to  a 
hostile  force,  even  If  the  Bosporus  and 
Dardanelles  StralU  were  to  be  forced.  The-e 
islands  aUo  provide  the  necessary  strate:lc 
and  tactical  depth  for  supporting  combat 
o  eratlons  In  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  land- 
ing  reinforcements   and   supplying   Turkey. 

3.  By  virtue  of  its  central  position.  Its 
splendid  natural  harbor  of  Suda  Bay.  and 
its  military  airport  facilities,  the  island  of 
Crete  can  effectively  control  East-West  air 
and  sea  communications  to  Israel.  Egypt,  and 
the  oil  rich  Middle  East  beyond. 

If  Crete  were  to  be  lost,  surface  naval 
operations  of  the  alliance  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  western  Mediterranean 
alone,  west  of  Sicily,  and  direct  access  to 
the  Middle  East  would  become  more  than 
problematical. 

It  is  obvious  that  due  to  its  strategic 
importance.  Greece  would  be,  in  case  of 
war,  a  prize  objective  for  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  for  it  would  enable  them  to 
neutralize  the  Dardanelles  Strait,  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  Italy  and  Turkey, 
outflanking  the  first  and  isolating  the 
latter,  and  to  press  on  toward  Asia  Mi- 
nor, or  southern  Italy,  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  or  the  Middle  East  as  circum- 
stances might  dictate. 

In  addition  to  its  contribution  to  the 
development  of  political  democracy,  and 
its  strategic  importance,  there  is  another 
contribution  that  Greece  has  made  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  is,  the  contribu- 
tion of  many  of  its  hard-working,  spir- 
ited people  to  the  shores  of  this  country. 
Our  Nation  has  teen  greatly  enriched  by 
the  contributions  made  by  emigrants 
from  Greece,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
many  of  these  people  have  chosen  to 
make  Pennsylvania  their  home.  Our 
economy,  our  culture,  and  our  political 
life  have  all  been  strengthened  by  their 
presence. 

Because  of  the  values  that  Greece  and 
the  Greek  people  have  developed,  and 
practice,  and  because  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  Greece  to  the  Eastern 
World,  I  fully  support  the  continuation 
and  improvement  of  warm  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  President,  and  those  who 
implement  U.S.  foreign  poMcy,  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  the  Greek  people  in  a  contin- 
uing effort  to  strengthen  the  t  es  that 
bind  two  of  the  world's  great  democ 
racies.* 


GEORGETOWN  ALL-STARS  WIN 
SENIOR  LITTLE  LEAGUE  WORLD 
SERIES 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  Delaware 
may  not  have  a  major  league  baseball 
team  yet,  but  in  a  small  town  in  south- 
ern Delaware,  a  world  championship 
pennant  is  flying  high.  That  champion- 
snip  was  captured  by  15  yoimg  men  from 
Georgetown,  Del.,  who  ran  away  with 
the  Senior  Little  League  World  Series 
held  in  Gary,  Ind.,  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Maintaining  a  .357  team  batting  aver- 
age in  the  playoffs,  the  Delaware  slug- 
gers mowed  down  the  other  five  best 
teams  in  the  world  enroute  to  the  cham- 
pionship. Not  only  was  it  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State  that  a  Dela- 
ware team  has  competed  in  the  World 
Ser.es.  but  the  Georgetown  victory  marks 
the  first  time  in  9  years  that  the  United 
States  has  won  the  vvorld  championship 
t.tle.  I  might  add  that  five  of  our  Dela- 
ware champs  have  been  named  to  the 
Senior  League  All-World  Team  for  their 
excellence  in  the  World  Series. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  pride 
that  the  people  of  Georgetown  felt  whei'. 
word  came  that  their  team  had  won. 
The  people,  that  is,  who  were  not  al- 
ready in  Indiana.  I  understand  more 
than  50  of  Georgetown's  1,700  citizens 
made  their  way  to  Gary  to  cheer  on  their 
all-stars. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  let  th? 
members  of  the  team  and  the  citizens  of 
Georgetown  know  that  their  pride  is 
rhared  throughout  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  Nation.  The  members  of 
the  Georgetown  Senior  Little  League 
team  represented  their  community,  their 
State  and  their  country  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  American  competition  and 
r.portsmanship.  and  their  stellar  per- 
formance took  them  all  the  way  to 
the  top.  I  congratulate  and  commend 
these  young  men.  their  coaches,  their 
managers  and  their  families  for  their 
w.llingness  to  accept  a  challenge  and 
their  unstinting  dedication  to  becom- 
ing No.  1.  I  also  want  to  congratulate 
the  town  of  Georgetown  for  the  heart- 
warming support  its  citizens  gave  the 
team— proving  once  again  the  impor- 
tance of  community  involvement,  espe- 
cially in  the  activities  of  our  youth.  The 
Georgetown  all-stars  have  put  George- 
town. Del.  on  the  national  map. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  t^ 
further  recognize  the  members  of  th-^ 
t'-am  by  submitting  their  names  for  tb^ 
Record  :  Timmy  Conoway,  Kevin  Duper- 
ron,  Mike  Hearn,  Barry  Joseph,  Alan 
Mears.  Brian  Mepsick,  Timmy  Mumford. 
Bruce  Nobles,  Timmy  Reynolds.  Billy 
Savage,  Jeff  Shocklev,  Tom  Tipton, 
Kevin  Waples,  Guy  Wilkins.  and  John 
Young.» 


AMERICAN  FARM  POLICY 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
read  the  article  titled  "Breadbasket 
Blow;  Farmers.  Already  Hurt  By  Econ- 
omy. Get  Hit  With  Low  Grain  Prices" 
beginning  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journ-al.  October  1.  1981. 
We  recently  completed  an  extended 
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debate  in  this  body  on  what  the  farm 
policy  should  be  for  the  next  4  years. 
Nearly  all  of  the  points  raised  In  Mr. 
Thomas  Petzingers  article  were  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  that  debate. 

Mr.  President,  farming  is  our  most 
basic  of  Industries.  The  purpose  of  hav- 
ing any  kind  of  farm  bill  at  all  should  be 
to  set  a  floor  under  small  and  medium- 
sized  farmers'  revenues  at  least  at  the 
cost  of  production.  We  have  failed  to  do 
that.  A3  the  article  indicates  dramatical- 
ly, the  result  could  well  be  disastrous  not 
only  for  farmers,  but  for  rural  America 
as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  2  weeks  ago  places  the  future 
of  the  family  farm  in  America  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  buyers  of  our  grain.  I 
voted  against  it  in  ';he  Senate.  I  hope  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  show  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  writing  of  its  farm  bill. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Thomas  Petzinger's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Breadbasket  Blow:  Farmers.  Already  Hurt 

By  Economy,  Get  Hit  With  Low  Grain 

Prices 

(By  Thomas  Petzlnger.  Jr.) 

A  year  of  bumper  crops  is  shaping  up  as 
Just  as  tough  on  farmers  as  last  year's 
drought. 

Inflation,  high  Interest  rates  and  even  the 
stronger  dollar  overseas  are  combining  with 
a  growing  grain  glut  to  batter  American  ag- 
riculture. Farm  Income,  which  had  been 
forecast  to  rise  to  as  much  as  $27  billion  this 
year,  instead  Is  likely  to  be  no  better  than 
last  year's  $19.9  billion.  Adjusted  for  Infla- 
tion, that  would  make  this  season  the  worst 
for  farming  In  nearly  two  decades. 

Wheat  prices  are  down  7%  from  a  year  ago. 
corn  down  23  7o  end  soybeans  off  19%.  What 
frightens  farm  economists,  though  Is  that 
this  slump,  besides  being  severe,  is  different 
from  the  customary  up-and-down  cycles  that 
are  as  old  as  forming  Itself. 

Most  farmers  used  to  produce  a  wide  range 
of  crops  and  livestock,  and  the  low  grain 
prices  that  hurt  that  part  of  their  operation 
often  fattened  their  profits  on  cattle  or  hogs. 
But  fewer  farmers  are  diversified  now;  and. 
in  any  case,  livestock  prices  are  so  weak  that 
they  yield  only  marginal  profits  on  pork,  and 
continued  losses  on  cattle. 

spring  borrowing 

"The  farms  have  fundamental  problems 
that  go  well  beyond  the  cyclical  pattern  of 
commodities."  says  Marvin  Duncan,  an 
economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City.  "Farmers  are  very  closely  tied 
to  the  effects  of  'stagflation'  in  the  economy." 

It  isn't  always  recognized,  for  instance, 
that  farming  is  an  interest-sensitive  busi- 
ness. Besides  borrowing  to  buy  machines,  as 
any  buslnesman  might,  many  farmers  take 
out  loans  each  spring  to  buy  seed.  fuel,  her- 
bicide and  fertilizer,  planning  to  reoay  the 
moinry  when  the  crop  is  in.  Those  who  fatten 
cattle  commonly  borrow  to  buy  the  young 
"feeders." 

Now.  with  operating  costs  on  the  rise  and 
profits  scant.  borrowln<?  costs  are  enoromus 
for  many  farmers.  And  those  who  have  re- 
cently begun  buvlng  a  r.|ece  of  lanl  are  sad- 
dled with  today's  Interest  rates  on  that  as 
well. 

Farmers  well  understand  what  they're  up 
against.  Don  Russell  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
recalls  that  onlv  a  few  years  at?o  It  cost  him 
abo'it  t?i  to  flnince  r.iirrh<»se  of  a  steer  or 
heifer  for  fattenln'?.  The  !n*presf;  cost  today 
1'  about  «120— "nratlcally  what  It  costs  to 
reed  the  dam  thing  the  whole  year  you  have 
It.    he  complains. 
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COST  SQUEEZE 

Elwln  Poe  of  Holyoke.  Colo.,  will  pay  about 
$17,000  in  Interest  on  the  $100,000  working 
capital  he  has  borrowed  this  year  for  dlesel 
fuel.  seed,  fertilizer,  crop  dusting  and  other 
necessities.  Adding  In  utility  bills  for  Irriga- 
tion and  other  operations,  the  costs  on  Mr. 
Poe's  corn  and  soy^an  farm  are  running 
30  pe-  ^nt  ahead  of  last  year,  he  says. 

A  bushel  of  corn  for  which  a  farmer  can 
get  $2.2J  to  $2.40.  de.:endlng  on  his  location, 
costs  an  average  of  $3.11  to  grow,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  figures.  (If  the  farmers' 
average  expense  for  buying  or  renting  land  Is 
excluded,  the  product  costs  drops  to  a  break- 
even level  of  $2  38.)  For  wheat,  a  bushel  that 
costs  about  $5.32  to  produce,  counting  land 
costs,  brings  the  farmer  about  $3.60. 

Some  experts  see  little  hope  that  farming 
can  climb  out  of  the  slump  soon.  If  forecasts 
hold,  this  will  be  the  first  time  since  the  De- 
pression that  "real."  inflation-adjusted  farm 
Income  has  been  below  $10  billion  two  years 
in  a  row.  observes  Richard  Pottorf.  an  agri- 
cultural economist  at  Data  Re-ources  Inc.  ''n 
a  new  reiort.  he  predicts  that  "unless  some 
iinfores-en  event  resc»*es  farmers  In  the  near 
future,  many  will  be  pushed  over  the  brink 
and  Into  depression." 

DAIRYMEN  DOING  BETTER 

Terry  Barr.  a  senior  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist,  is  somewhat  les>  resslmis- 
tlc.  "Prices  win  slide  this  year,  but  not  to 
depression  levels."  he  says.  "People  are 
getting  concerned  about  the  grain  sector, 
and  the  livestock  sector  has  been  through  a 
real  wrlneer." 

There  are  still  a  few  areas  of  strength.  Al- 
most all  dairy  farmers  are  operating  proflt- 
a>^ly.  largely  because  of  the  federal  prlce- 
s'ipTX)rt  svstem  (alth'>uijh  the  Senate  recent- 
ly vo^e^  to  c'lt  soendlni?  on  the  suoports) . 
In  addition,  fertilizer  prlres  are  lower  than  a 
year  pgo  The  orrsne-t  of  another  poor  har- 
vest In  the  Soviet  Union  could  spur  demand 
for  U.S.  grain,  particularly  if  bad  weather 
huffets  g»-ain  and  RO"b?an  producers  In  South 
America  and  Australia. 

Moreo-er,  the  Reagan  admlilstratlon  has 
Just  proposed  a  new  wheat  set-aside  pro- 
gram, similar  to  those  used  in  1979  and  be- 
fore. Under  the  program,  wheat  growers  who 
left  1.5  percent  of  their  land  idle  co"lrt  "'rtic- 
Ipate  In  government  orlce-support  and  loan 
nrcrams  If  prl"es  fell  below  a  minimum 
level.  The  administration  hasn't  proposed  a 
corn  8et-a«lde.  although  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Jrhn  Block  says  he's  thinking  about  It. 

But  Mr.  Block's  willingness  to  embrace 
set-asldes  shows  lust  how  serloi's  the  farm- 
ers' plight  Is.  Last  soring  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposed  scranping  its  standby 
aiithorlty  to  nut  a  set-aside  Into  effect.  Coi- 
pre«s  voul'^n't  agree,  though,  and  now  the 
administration  Is  using  a  law  It  had  wanted 
to  abolish. 

What  has  most  deoressed  crop  prices  is 
the  prosnect  that  this  year's  grain  and  soy- 
bean yields  will  be  more  prodigious  than 
anvone  had  Impeined.  Conrad  Leslie,  a  pri- 
vate crop  forecaster.  mtlclDates  a  record 
corn  harvest  of  8.04  billion  bushels.  21  per- 
cent more  th^n  the  Adcii't'Te  r>(»-'»»-tm»nt 
forecast  early  last  spring.  His  soybean  fore- 
cast of  2.04  billion  bushels  is  12  percent  more 
than  the  povernmpnt  expected  at  the  start 
of  the  growing  season. 

Only  a  year  aeo.  the  prosnect  of  a  world- 
wide grain  shortage  was  regarded  by  ex- 
perts as  a  real,  an*!  s~arv.  uo'slbllltv.  In  the 
wake  of  the  1980  drought  In  the  US.,  world 
grain  storks  hit  a  five-year  lov>r.  The  year's 
consumption  exceeded  production  bv  37  mil- 
lion metric  tons  an  amo"nt  twice  the  sl'e  of 
the  Canadian  wheat  crop.  Amole  carry-over 
s'oc^'s  from  nrlor  ve^'s  Dr<>vented  a  sho't- 
aee.  but  another  poor  irrowlnir  'e^<!on  t>iis 
year  would  have  produced  a  seller's  market 
for  grain. 
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That  poeslblllty  caused  some  early  opti- 
mism among  farmers  that  has  only  wors- 
ened the  e..ect  of  the  downturn.  James 
Needs  of  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio,  for  In- 
stance, ordinarily  sells  more  than  half  bis 
soybean  crop  at  an  agreed-upon  price  before 
the  fall  harvest.  Last  spring,  when  local 
buyers  were  or.ering  nearly  $8  a  bushel,  "we 
had  the  opportunity  to  sell  the  crop  at  a  de- 
cent price."  he  says.  "But  we  got  caught  up 
In  all  tbe  rosy  forecasts  and  missed  our 
opportunity." 

Mr.  Needs  did  lock  In  the  sale  of  about  10 
percent  of  this  year's  crop  at  Just  over  $7  a 
bushel.  But  with  soybeans  currently  selling 
for  liti:e  more  than  $3  a  bushel  In  his  area, 
he  expects  to  market  the  remaining  90  per- 
cent of  this  year's  croo  at  a  loss. 

Meanwhile,  the  dollar's  14  percent  appre- 
ciation since  last  October  (against  a  com- 
posite of  major  currencies)  Is  making  it  that 
much  more  expensive  for  foreign  buyers  to 
import  U.S.  produce.  As  a  result.  U.S.  agri- 
cultural i-xports  have  stayed  even  with  last 
year's  depressed  levels,  despite  widespread 
expectations  that   they   would  rise  sharply. 

In  the  longer  terms.  X5S.  farmers  are  facing 
growing  competition  from  abroad.  Argentina 
has  nearly  tripled  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted to  soybeans  since  1974.  Brazil  has  In- 
creased Its  grain  acreage  24  percent  and  its 
soybean  plantings  nearly  fivefold  slno-  the 
mid-seventies,  according  to  an  Agriculture 
Department  study.  Brazil  Is  emerging  as  a 
world-class  crop  producer,  thanks  largely  to 
its  government's  generous  subsidies  and  to 
financial  help  from  the  Japanese. 

OF   EMBARGOES 


Thf  Russians,  tio.  have  been  scouting  else- 
where for  grain  in  the  wake  of  the  16-month 
embargo  on  U.S.  sales  to  the  Soviets.  Grain- 
export  embargoes  have  "got  some  countries 
kind  of  Jittery"  over  the  reliability  of  the 
U.S.  as  a  food  supplier,  says  Boyd  Chugg.  an 
Agriculture  Department  <>conomlst. 

While  the  grain-price  prob'em  is  one  of 
oversupply.  the  trouble  with  livestock  prices 
Is  weak  consumer  demand.  The  percentage 
of  U.S.  household  Income  spent  on  meat  has 
d^cUneJ  In  five  of  the  last  six  years,  to  4.1 
percent  in  1980  from  4.9  In  1974.  So  while 
th3  cost  of  raising  a  steer  to  market  weight 
has  Increased  to  an  average  of  76  cents  a 
pound,  the  price  of  fat  cattle  now  stands  at 
a"50't  66  cents  a  oound. 

Rough  as  this  Is  on  ranchers  and  feedlot 
operators.  It  doesn't  affect  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  given  up  on  livestock. 
Outfitting  a  farm  with  efficient  livestock- 
production  facilities  Is  a  costly  proposition 
and  so  Is  buying  the  machinery  for  growing 
crops,  so  many  farmers  are  choosing  one  or 
the  other.  The  year-round  labor  involved  In 
raising  livestock  also  enters  the  picture. 

In  DeKalb.  III..  Russell  Andres  Is  selling 
his  200  head  of  beef  cattle  in  hopes  of  doing 
be'ter  bv  con"entrating  on  corn.  "They  say 
It's  all  suoposed  to  average  out."  the  30- 
year-old  farmer  says,  "but  I  haven't  even  had 
an  average 'year  yet." 

Some  economists  also  worry  about  how 
long  farmers  will  b«>  able  to  continue  bor- 
rowing against  the  rise  In  land  values — a 
rise  that  moderated  last  year  to  about  7  per- 
cent from  the  double-digit  pace  of  the  1970s. 
Notes  George  Hoffman,  an  Agriculture  De- 
par'-ment  economist:  "The  scary  part  comes 
when  the  inrrea.se  in  land  va'.ues  slows  to 
the  point  that  lenders  are  unwilling  to  re- 
finance farmers"  w^o  need  operating  capital. 
That  Isn't  happening  yet.  but  farmers  fear 
that  a  further  tightening  of  credit  would 
make  rural  bankers  wary  of  rolling  over  debt. 

'='o''  now.  t>'e  sauee'e  Is  forcing  farmers  to 
cut  coi-ners.  Thev're  citting  b<>ck  machinery 
purchases  for  a  second  year  in  a  row  to  a 
degree  that  Is  crippling  International  Har- 
vester Co.  and  even  hurting  Industry  leader 
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Deere  &  Co.  US.  farmers  probably  will  buy 
only  139.100  tractors  this  y<ar.  about  4  per- 
cent below  last  jear  and  nearly  12  percent 
below  earlier  forecasts  for  this  year,  says 
Jerry  A.  Anderson,  an  analyst  at  Sanford  C. 
Bernstein  St  Co. 

Ted  Dlehl  of  Indlanola,  Iowa,  who  raises 
about  6.000  hogs  a  year  and  has  a  450-cow 
herd,  says  that  "for  the  first  time  in  my  27 
years  In  this  business,  our  employes  won't 
get  a  raise  this  year."  Merlin  Groot  of  Man- 
son,  Iowa,  plans  to  d<lay  some  post-harvest 
tillage  until  n-xt  spring.  Some  farmers  are 
even  reducing  fertilizer  applications  to  save 
money. 

And  while  it's  often  said  that  farmers  can 
always  find  something  to  complain  about, 
this  year  their  words  ^ave  a  d<eply  pessi- 
mistic tone.  As  Mr.  Dlehl  puts  It,  "This  busi- 
ness Is  making  fools  out  of  all  of  us."# 


GOOD  NUCLEAR  ADVICE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  an  important  article  by  rro- 
fessor  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  entitled,  "Nuclear  Advice 
From  One  Who  Has  Been  There."  which 
appeared  today  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Secretary  Rusk  offers  excellent  advice 
on  the  key  issues  of  strategic  weapons 
and  nuclear  arms  control  which  lie 
ahead  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  Of  special  importance  to  our 
debate  on  MX  and  SALT  is  his  counsel 
to  pursue  effective  limits  on  the  Soviet 
nuclear  forces  during  the  period  before 
new  strategic  weapons  are  ready  to  be 
deployed : 

Why  not  at  least  try  to  negotiate  what 
we  would  consider  desirable  levels  against 
the  background  of  our  capacity  to  build 
rapidly  If  the  Soviets  make  it  clear  that  they 
prefer  a  further  expensive  race.  New  weapon-, 
systems  would  require  several  years  before 
deployment:  It  would  be  foolish  to  postoone 
arms  limitation  talks  until  such  a  "position 
of  strength"  became  a  reality.  We  need  not 
accept  at  face  value  the  hints  that  the 
Soviets  may  be  willing  to  talk  about  deep 
cuts,  but  we  can  find  out  what  they  may  be 
willing  to  do. 

Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  believe  that  Secret<»rv 
Rusk's  adv*ce  is  of  great  value  to  rublic 
administration  and  congressional  discus- 
sion of  those  v'tal  n"c'ear  issues,  and  I 
request  that  his  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

T^-  article  follows: 
NtrcLEAR  Advice  From  One  Who  Has  Been 
There 
(By  Dean  Rusk) 

IiMt  Aug.  9  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
dropping  of  the  second  atomic  bomb  on 
Nagasaki,  duly  noted  by  various  and  sundry 
in  the  media.  I  did  not  see  or  hear  anyone 
note  that  on  Aug.  9  we  had  put  behind  us 
36  years  since  one  of  these  dreadful  weapons 
had  been  fired  In  anger,  '^t  is  of  the  greatest 
Importance  that  we  are  able  to  say  that. 
Riven  all  the  crimes  we  have  had  since  1945. 
It  didn't  happen:  there  were  several  occa- 
rlom  T'.-hen  rnreVssn"-";.  h— '-pdo.  ref-kless  or 
Infatuation  with  one's  own  rhetoric  co"'d 
have  plunged  us  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
Tt  did  not  happen.  There  a-e  those  who  say 
that  hlstc-v  has  no  re-o-d  of  a  mllltarv 
weapon  that  has  not  been  used  In  armed 
conflict — but  history  has  had  on'y  36  vc-ri' 
experience  with  nucleir  n-o-.-(or-.  rr''\  tvi-»t 
record  does  not  point  to  Doomsday.  Writing 
In  1<)60  about  thermon  'dear  ,...'.  Hcnnan 
Kahn  «eeme'1  to  say  that  the  human  race 
would  be  very  lucky  to  get  to  the  year  1975. 


Also  in  1960.  the  late  C.  P.  Snow  assured  us, 
with  "scientific"  certainty,  that  some  of 
these  nucelar  weapons  would  go  off  within 
10  years.  I  happen  to  believe  that  mankind 
is  farther  away  from  a  full  nuclear  war  than 
we  have  been  in  30  years:  but  that  is  a  long 
story  and  ccnnot  be  developed  here. 

George  Kennan  has  called  for  a  SO  percent 
reduction  In  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  nu- 
clear superpowers.  I  share  his  hope,  but  hope 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  Mr.  Kennan 
would  monitor  agreed  reductions  by  what 
has  come  to  be  called  "national  means  of  de- 
tection." The  possibility  of  reasonable  veri- 
fication Is  crucial  to  agreed  limitations  in 
nuclear  weaponry.  It  is  just  a  question  of 
possible  cheatln'?  by  those  who  cannot  and 
will  not  trust  each  other.  Verification  is  the 
crucial  means  by  which  surging  political 
forces  such  as  suspicion,  fear,  hate  and 
demagocy  can  be  kept  under  reasonable  con- 
trol. Witness  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  need  for 
verification  requires  limitations  on  delivery 
systems  rather  than  on  nuclear  warheads.  If 
we  could  find  some  way  to  ensure  against 
hiding  warheads  away  in  caves  In  New 
Mexico,  Siberia  and  Yunnan,  I  would  favor 
zero  nucleiT  weapons  tomorrow  morning.  In 
terms  of  the  safety  of  the  American  psople, 
which  m"8t  be  the  central  oblect  of  foreirtn 
and  defense  policy.  It  seems  clear  that  we  are 
much  less  safe  today  than  we  were  before 
these  weapons  were  Invented.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  system  of  verification,  however, 
that  would  allow  us  to  limit  warheads  in- 
stead of  delivery  systems. 

There  is  another  problem;  it  will  not  be 
pasy  to  p'-rsua-'e  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept 
far-reachtnij  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons. 
We  can  recall  that  President  Carter  and  Sec- 
retary Vance  proposed  to  Moscow  some  num- 
bers substantially  below  the  numbers  agreed 
upon  in  principle  by  President  Ford  and 
Chairman  Brezhnev  Vladivostok.  The  pro- 
posal received  a  brusque  refusal  in  Moscow, 
leading  a  number  of  our  commentators  to 
suggest  that  Carter  and  Vance  simoly  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  Russians.  When 
we  discuss  nuclear  arms  limitations  bilater- 
ally with  the  Soviet  government,  there  is  a 
ghost  at  the  table — the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  Moscow  they  see  a  billion  Chines'! 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons  with  whom  they 
have  several  thousand  miles  of  common  fron- 
tier Tf  China  would  move  away  from  Chair- 
man Mao's  proposal  to  abolish  all  nuclear 
weapons  without  verification.  I  would  hope 
that  Peking.  London  and  Paris  couli  be 
drawn  more  directly  Into  nuclear  arms  limi- 
tation talks— but  there  are  many  problems 
about  that. 

There  are  some  things  we  ourselves  can  do 
in  order  to  make  more  sense.  One  of  the  old- 
est and  most  futile  notions  p»rlodlcaUv 
sprun°;  upon  a  culUble  public  Is  the  Idea  that 
we  should  build  up  our  own  nuclear  arsenals 
rapidly  In  order  to  be  able  to  negotiate  arms 
reductions  from  a  "position  of  strength." 
Whv  not  at  least  try  to  ne<rotlate  what  we 
would  consider  desirable  levels  against  the 
background  of  our  capacity  to  build  rapidly 
if  the  Soviets  make  it  clear  that  they  prefer  a 
further  expensive  race?  New  weapons  svs- 
tems  would  reouire  several  years  before  de- 
ployment: it  would  be  foolish  to  postpone 
arms  llmlt:>tion  talks  until  such  a  "position 
of  8treni»th"  became  a  reality.  We  need  not 
accept  at  face  value  the  hints  that  the 
Soviete  may  be  willing  to  talk  about  deep 
cuts,  but  we  can  find  out  what  they  may  be 
willing  to  do.  An  observer  must  hope  that 
these  issues  are  being  raided  in  private  pre- 
liminary explorations  between  Washington 
and  Moscow.  , 

Another  bit  of  nonsense  floating  around 
tne^e  davs  is  that  we  must  expect  far-reach- 
ing concessions  from  the  Soviets  before  seri- 
ous arms  limitation  talks  can  begin.  Con- 
cessions   on    what?    Obviously,    there    are 


inevitable  linkages  between  arms  limitation 
and  other  events  of  major  political  impor- 
tance. On  a  certain  Wednesday  morning  in 
August  1968  we  and  the  Soviets  were  all  set 
to  make  a  simultaneous  identical  announce- 
ment in  Washington  and  Moscow  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  would  shortly  visit 
Leningrad  to  initiate  what  came  to  be  called 
t:-e  SALT  talks.  Unhappily,  on  the  very  night 
before  that  Wednesday  morning,  Soviet 
forces  marched  into  Czechoslovakia,  and  we 
^ad  to  cancel  the  announcement  on  arms 
limitation  talks.  Jronically,  a  very  few  years 
later  the  SALT  II  treaty  was  doomed  by  the 
march  of  Soviet  forces  into  Afghanistan. 
It  must  be  said  that  movement  of  Soviet 
forces  into  Poland  to  snuff  out  reforms  in 
that  country  would,  among  other  things, 
postpone  Indefinitely  any  serious  arms  lim- 
itation discussions.  Some  linkages  are  sim- 
ply Inescapable,  but  neltl:er  this  country  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  likely  to  pay  for  an  ad- 
mission ticket  to  let  talks  begin:  the  assump- 
tion must  be  that  arms  limitations  can  be  In 
tho  Interest  of  both  sides,  despite  differences 
on  other  matters. 

Some  constructive  moves  could  be  made 
without  waiting  for  full-blown  negotiations 
on  SALT  III.  or  whatever  they  are  to  be 
called.  We  have  thus  far  succeeded  In 
barring  nuclear  weapons  from  the  vast  area 
of  Antarctica,  from  the  ocean  seabeds  and 
from  orbiting  In  outer  space.  At  the  time  of 
the  brilliantly  successful  shuttle  flight,  the 
press  reported  a  considerable  amount  of 
Jubilation  In  the  Pentagon  about  new  hori- 
zons being  opened  up  for  our  military  estab- 
lishment. For  what?  One  can  accept  the  use 
of  outer  space  for  certain  passive  measures 
of  use  to  the  military,  such  as  communica- 
tions and  satellite  photography.  But  weap- 
ons? We  should  move  promptly  to  get  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  (1) 
nj  weapons  of  any  kind  be  deployed  In  space, 

(2)  no  satellites  belonging  to  another  nation 
shall  be  attacked  by  any  means  whatever  and 

(3)  if  any  satellite  belonging  to  any  nation 
goes  out  of  control,  the  parties  would  con- 
sult about  measures  to  be  taken  to  destroy 
the  threatening  satellite.  Otherwise  we  might 
find  ourselves  with  a  space  weapons  program 
that  would  stagger  the  imagination  In  terms 
of  cost,  add  little  or  nothing  to  comparative 
military  capabilities  and  merely  provide  a 
massive  subsidy  to  the  aerospace  Industry. 

Similarly,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  talk 
about  reviving  antlballastlc  missiles  (ABMs). 
Tf  there  Is  a  fundamental  change  in  the  state 
of  the  art  and  It  becomes  possible  to  wave  a 
magic  wand  (lasers?)  and  sweep  the  skies  and 
outer  space  of  any  hostile  object,  we  will  have 
T.  'c\v  sltmtinn.  But  the  development  of 
ABMs  in  the  form  of  missiles  carrying  nu- 
clear or  conventional  warheads  makes  no 
reuse  whateier.  /iny  schoolboy  knows  that 
the  presence  of  such  ABMs  on  both  sides 
would  simply  cau<^e  each  side  to  multiply  its 
offensive  mlrslles  to  the  point  where  ABMs 
could  be  smothered  or  used  up  before  the 
main  strikes  were  delivered.  Let  ABMs  rest 
where  they  are — but  continue  research  and 
development  on  possibilities  not  now  avail- 
able. 

One  does  not  know  whether  to  be  amused 
or  alarmed  by  some  of  the  precious  and 
pseudo-sophisticated  talk  going  around  about 
strategies  for  limiting  damage  In  a  nuclear 
war.  "t  Is  suggested,  for  example,  that  coun- 
terforce  strikes  wculd  send  a  signal  to  the 
other  side  that  we  would  limit  our  strikes  to 
military  targets  (In  the  hundreds)  and  that 
the  other  side  would  accommodate  by  leav- 
ing our  cities  alone.  Tf  the  idea  Is  to  send 
signals,  the  best  way  to  send  a  signal  Is  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  talk  to  them.  I  have 
not  seen  anyone  •■pell  cut  Just  how  such  a 
conversation  would  go:  my  own  attempts  to 
construct  any  such  conversation  lead  quickly 
into  the  world  of  the  bizarre.  Several  hun- 
dred  nuclear   missiles  aimed   at  "military" 
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targets,  with  their  accompanying  cones  of 
deadly  fallout  and  the  fatal  pollution  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  cannot  be  disUnguL^^hed 
from  an  all-out  nuclear  strike,  except  by 
playing  with  words  unrelated  to  the  real 
world.  I  have  had  enough  experience  with 
real  crimes  to  know  that  those  carrying  final 
responsibility  are  not  going  to  confine  them- 
Eelves  to  scripts  written  in  advance  by  think 
tanks.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  an  all-out 
Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe,  Including 
the  American  conventional  and  nuclear 
forces  stationed  there,  would  not  lead  to  an 
all-out  nuclear  war  Is  living  In  a  dream 
world. 

Each  new  administration  goes  through  the 
difficult  transition  from  campaign  rhetoric 
to  the  responsibilities  of  office  in  the  real 
world.  There  Is  an  enormous  difference  be- 
tween the  world  of  opinion,  where  political 
campaigns  are  fought,  and  the  world  of  de- 
cision. 1  hough  they  were  not  my  candldatp.s, 
I  wish  President  R«agan  and  Secretary  Halg 
well  In  foreign  policy  matters:  we  are  all  In 
this  canoe  together  and  will  go  down  to- 
gether or  come  through  together.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  If  those  now  In  high  office 
were  to  believe  some  of  the  things  they  them- 
selves said  In  the  campaign.  Becau'-e  of  our 
electoral  college  system,  the  last  election  ap- 
peared to  be  a  "landslide:"  In  fact,  almost 
half  the  voters  wanted  someone  else  to  be 
president.  The  only  "mandate"  that  a  now 
president  receives  In  foreign  policy  is  the 
requirement  that  he  be  as  wise  as  he  can 
possibly  be  in  the  presence  of  a  complicated, 
turbulent  and  dangerous  world.0 


A  CASE  OF  IMMIGRA-nON 
DISCRIMINA'nON? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  front  page  articles  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  heralded  the  new 
policy  of  the  administration  to  begin 
intercepting  ships  on  the  high  seas  sus- 
pected of  carrying  illegal  aliens  to  the 
United  States.  As  we  all  know,  the  Illegal 
aliens  this  order  is  aimed  at  stopping 
are  primarily  Haitians.  While  we  all 
should  applaud  a  sincere  effort  to  begin 
cracking  down  on  illegal  immigration 
into  this  country,  a  close  look  at  the 
administration's  total  immigration  pol- 
icy discloses  that  the  administration  Is 
more  interested  in  looking  tough  than 
in  actually  being  tough. 

There  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  the 
administration's  program  which  every 
citizen  in  this  country  should  be  aware 
of  because  it  will  have  a  direct  Impact 
on  our  economy  and  society  for  years 
to  come.  The  administration  says  that 
it  will  be  intercepting  ships  which  are 
carrying  Haitians  because  they  do  not 
qualify  for  political  asylum  in  this 
country. 

To  qualify  for  political  asylum,  an 
alien  must  meet  the  same  definition  as 
a  "refugee."  which  is  an  individual  who 
is  fleeing  his  or  h-»r  country  because  he 
or  she  has  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution. According  to  the  administration. 
Haitians  are  not  flpeine  persecution- 
they  are  only  looking  for  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  and  are  in  effect  economic 
migrants.  As  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
lor  the  Department  of  Justice  stated  last 
month,  "economic  hardship  itself,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  basis  for  eliglbUlty  as  a 
refugee  under  the  Act." 

This  should  come  as  a  surprise  to  no 
one  because  almost  everyone  agrees  that 
me  refugee  and  asylum  laws  which  Con- 


gress passed  last  year  were  intended  to 
provide  refuge  for  the  true  freedom 
fl&hters  of  the  world  and  were  not  in- 
tended to  act  as  an  international  welfare 
pr0fc,ram  in  disguise. 

However,  the  administration  has  given 
its  own  unique  interpretation  to  this  law 
which  says  that  Haitians  miut  abide  by 
it  but  that  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Indochinese  economic  migrants  do  not 
have  to.  According  to  the  administra- 
tion's immigration  policy,  if  you  are  an 
economic  migrant  from  Haiti,  the  United 
States  will  stop  your  boat  on  the  high 
seas  and  forcibly  return  you  to  Haiti. 
But.  if  you  are  an  economic  migrant 
from  Indochina  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  extend  an  invitation  to  resettle 
permanently  in  the  United  States,  pay 
your  way  here  and  put  you  on  the  wel- 
fare ro^ls  for  up  to  3  years. 

Furthermore,  if  a  country  of  first  asy- 
lum in  Southeast  Asia  attempts  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  repatriating  the  economic 
migrants  who  are  streamjig  into  that 
part.cular  country,  a  policy  very  simi- 
lar to  our  own  in  regard  to  Haitians,  the 
State  Department  expresses  its  strong 
disapproval. 

Mr.  President,  the  claim  that  the 
United  States  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
admitting  economic  migrants  from  Indo- 
china as  relugees  is  no  longer  specu- 
lation. It  has  now  been  well -documented 
by  the  press,  by  government  olficials  who 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  by  congressional  and  execu- 
tive fact-finding  missions  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Attorney 
General  came  to  Congress  last  week  and 
delivered  the  message  that  the  adminis- 
tration intends  to  admit  an  additional 
12J,000  Indochinese  refugees  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  And,  even  though  his  own  Of- 
fice of  Legal  Counsel  says  they  must  dis- 
tinguish economic  from  pol.tical  relu- 
gees, the  Attorney  General  indicated 
that  the  administration  probably  would 
still  consider  all  migrants  from  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  as  refugees. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  is  highlighted  even  more 
by  the  fact  that  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Schweiker  believes 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  budget 
for  more  than  95.000  refugees.  Further- 
more, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  issued  a 
report  on  September  21  which  said  that 
no  more  than  80.000  to  103.000  should  be 
admitted  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  is 
more  interested  in  getting  headlines  with 
its  controversial  interdiction-at-sea  pol- 
icy for  Haitians  than  it  is  in  developing 
a  fair  immigration  policy  which  truly 
represents  the  best  interest  of  the  people 
who  are  now  living  in  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
sheet  which  my  oflBce  has  prepared  on 
the    Indochinese    refugee    program    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  program  follows: 
Indochinese  Refugee  Program — Fact  Sheet/ 
Comments  of  Note 
I.  The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  defined  "ref- 
ugee" in  specific  terms: 

"The  term  "refugee"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  Is  outside  any  country  of  such  person's 
natiopallty  .  .  .  who  Is  unable  or  unwilling 


to  return  to.  and  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
avail  hlnuelf  or  herself  of  the  protection  of, 
that  country  because  of  pe.-i,ec>4tion  or  well- 
fu...naed  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
r;ice.  relifcion.  nallonollty,  n.ei.ibership  in  a 
particular  social  group,  or  poUtical  opin- 
ion."—luiniigrallou  aim  AaiiwHaiuy  Act,  sec- 
tion 101(a) (42). 

II.  Ihe  Department  of  Justice  recently 
Issued  a  directive  which  In  effect  orders  INS 
officials  to  Ignore  the  section  of  the  law 
which  defines  a  refugee. 

".  .  .  .  you  are  directed  to  Instruct  all 
officers  In  your  district  that  with  respect  to 
persons  coming  out  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Camoodia  .  .  .  (all)  are  to  be  presumed  to 
bo  refugees  and  INS  officers  wiU  limit  their 
findings  to  admissibility  under  section  212 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  " — Directive  to  INS.  Hon-j  Kong  from 
Doris  Meissner,  Acting  Commissioner. 

III.  This  ""presumption""  was  Invented  be- 
cause INS  officials  were  complying  with  the 
Intent  and  the  letter  of  the  law  by  refusing 
to  process  as  refugees  thousands  of  individ- 
uals who  were  simply  economic  migrants. 

""Most  recent  arrivals  are  "low-risk"  ref- 
ugees that  do  not  belong  to  harassed  minor- 
ity groups,  do  not  have  close  family  ties  In 
the  United  States,  and  were  not  associated 
with  American  programs  during  the  war 
(66  percent  of  those  in  the  Initial  processing 
phase  for  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
March-April  1980  fell  In  this  categroy  IV  of 
"other"  under  the  American  preference  cri- 
teria for  Indochinese  refugees)."" — ""Indochl- 
nesj  Refugees:  The  Impact  on  First  Asvlum 
Countries  and  Implications  for  Amerlo^n 
Policy.""  a  study  for  the  Joint  Econa£lc 
Committee.  November  25.  1980. 

""At  present,  any  Indochinese  considered 
for  resettlement  Is  automatically  given  ref- 
ugee status — though  by  both  American  and 
United  Nations  criteria,  a  refugee  is  a  per- 
son unable  to  return  to  this  country  "be- 
cause of  persecution  or  a  well  founded  fear 
of  persecution"  .  .  .  Most  Vle'name'e  who 
fall  into  these  categories  have  long  since  left 
'he  rountrv.  .  .  .  Tortav  the  prrl""""'s  are 
mostly  ethnic  Vietnamese,  fleeing  hardship 
rather   than   persecution. 

""A  clear  matorlty  of  those  leavlne  Viet- 
nam are  economic  migrants  motivated  by 
the  country"s  poor  economic  performance 
and  spurred  by  the  open  opportunity  to  re- 
settle In  the  U.S.  or  elsewhere  with  little 
delay  .  .  .  many  refugees  openly  admit 
this."" — ""Piill  Factor  Gets  t>'e  «>"sVi.""  bv  p-«t- 
rl"k  Fmlth.  '"Par  Eastern  Economic  Review." 
.mi"  17.  1081. 

"All  of  those  who  fled  their  homeland  are 
generlcally  referred  to  as  "refugees."  in  that 
they  seek  a  place  of  refui^e  either  on  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  basis.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  however,  tt  annears  that 
sotne  number  of  them,  difficult  to  ascertain 
with  accuracv,  may  not  qualify  as  a  "refu- 
peo'  within  the  meanimr  of  the  tein.  defined 
in  the  1967  UN  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refu'-eei.  which  was  adopted  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980" — ""Tha  'ndochlnese  Refugee  Situation," 
reoort  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Spe- 
cial Pefupee  Advisory  Panel.  August  12.  1981. 

"After  Interviewing  several  thousand  refu- 
gees. I  nm  ron^lnced  that  the  majority  of  all 
are  economic  refugees. 

'"Almost  the  entire  groun  of  refugees  leav- 
In;;  North  Vietnam  arc  Illiterate  fishermen 
and  farmers  who  do  not  even  know  the  po- 
litical structure  of  Vietnam  before  or  after 
1975.  They  were  not  really  persecuted  before 
or  after  1975.  They  are  lust  looklne  for  some- 
thing better  and  if  they  could  have  found 
it  In  the  SRV  they  would  have  stayed  even 
though  the  communists  are  now  in  power". — 
INS  Immieratlon  Examiner,  memo  resrardlng 
IndocMnese  refutree  nro'?ram  and  processing 
procedures.  June  9.  1980. 

IV.  The  excessively  liberal  refugee  reset- 
tlement policy  of  the  United  States  Is  ac- 
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tually  encouraging  and  promoting  tbe  con- 
tinued ttow  of  Teiugeea"  In  Southeast  Asia. 
"An  unregulated  open-ended  policy  to  ac- 
cept applicants  at  14,000  a  month  Is  an  invi- 
tation which  Is  Irresistible  and  will  en^urage 
persons  to  depart  these  counuies  for  some 
time  to  come" — Joseph  Sureck.  district  direc- 
tor. INS.   Hong   Kong,   memo.  February   9. 

IMl. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
main  responsibility  for  the  new  wave  (of 
refugees)  Is  the  Amerlcaoi  Insistence  of 
maintaining  large  quotas  and  publishing 
them  to  Vietnam,  while  Insuring  that  radio 
broadcasts  and  naval  vessels  facilitate  the 
flow". — The  U.S.  and  the  Hefugees:  From 
Charity  to  Cynicism,"  by  DereX  Davle8,"Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review."  July  17,  1981 

•The  success  of  the  program  for  Laotians 
and  Vietnamese  has  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  flow  of  refugees  attracted  by  liberal  first 
asylum  conditions  and  the  prospect  for  rapid 
resettlement  .  .  .  Most  observers  think  that 
if  Vietnam  permitted  or  encouraged  depar- 
tures, as  many  as  1  million  .  .  .  would  choose 
to  leave". — "Indochlnese  Refugees,"  a  study 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  November  25. 
1980. 

"Persons  Interviewed  related  that  It  was 
well  known  In  Cambodia  that  food  and 
medical  supplies  could  be  obtained  at  the 
Thai  border  from  Voluntary  Agencies  .  .  ■ 
The  majority  stated  after  arriving  at  the 
Thai  border  they  received  Information  from 
persons  working  for  the  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies, radio  broadcasts,  and  other  refugees 
that  If  they  could  exhibit  some  connection 
vrith  the  United  States  Government  such  as 
prior  civil  service  In  Cambodia,  military, 
family  relations  resettled  In  the  U.S.,  they 
could  apply  to  be  resettled  In  the  U.S. — INS 
Officer.  Bangkok,  memo.  May  7,  1981;  source: 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

"The  high  resettlement  quotas  and  the 
ease  with  which  refugees  pass  through  the 
pipeline  are  blamed  as  the  principal  pull 
factors  encouraging  and  perpetuating  the 
exodus.  The  U.S.  Congress  Is  shortly  to  con- 
sider funding  for  a  quota  of  144,000  places 
for  the  year  beginning  October  1.  That  fig- 
ure, broadcast  to  Vietnam  by  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica when  It  was  announced  by  the  State  De- 
partment earlier  this  year.  Is  considered  a 
provocation. — "Pull  Factor  Gets  the  Push." 
by  Patrick  Smith.  'Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,'  July   17.   1981. 

"  'There  is  a  danger  of  creating  a  self-gen- 
erating monster  that  will  live  for  years 
beyond  its  normal  life.'  said  one  representa- 
tive of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  'The  more 
the  West  accepts,  the  more  will  leave  Indo- 
china. In  Vietnam,  particularly,  everyone 
listens  to  the  Voice  of  America  and  British 
Broadcasting.  Those  stations  report  every 
step  of  every  new  resettlement  program.' — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  1979.  inserted  In 
Congressional  Record.  August  1,  1979,  by 
Senator  Walter  D.  Huodleston. 

"The  panel  also  found  It  disturbing  that 
some  refugees  In  Southeast  Asian  camps  are 
fully  aware  of  the  U.S.  welfare  program,  and 
there  was  evidence  that,  to  some  degree, 
knowledge  of  welfare  contributed  to  the 
'magnet'  effect  of  drawing  'ndochlnese  out 
of  their  homelands  to  the  U.S. 

"Voice  of  America  and  other  radios  heard 
In  Tndochlna  shou'd  take  utmost  care  to 
preuent  balanced  reporting  on  refugee  devel- 
opments. Including  coverage  of  perils  of  es- 
cape, difficulties  of  refugee  camo  life,  dura- 
tion of  detention  before  resettlement  is 
available,  problems  of  employment  in  reset- 
tlement countries  and  similar  matters, — 
The  Indochlnese  Refugee  Situation.'  "  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  August  12.  1981. 

V.  Representatives  of  friendly  countries  are 
expressing  serious  concern  about  the  United 
SUtes  refugee  policy  m  Southeast  Asl*. 


"Late  last  month  the  Australian  Oovern- 
ment  announced  It  would  be  monitoring  the 
outflow  carefully  In  the  futxire.  The  state- 
ment followed  a  tour  of  camps  In  Malaysia 
and  Thailand  by  Immigration  and  Ethmc 
Affairs  Minister  Ian  MacPhee  .  .  .  the  state- 
ment continued,  'It  was  cear  that  the  nature 
of  tne  refugee  outflows  was  changing.  Many 
reaching  Malaysia  and  Thailand  now  were 
economic  refugees.' 

"Other  resettlement  countries — Australia. 
Canada  and  France  are  the  leaders  behind 
the  U.S.— are  already  showing  signs  of 
winding  do*n  their  resettlement  pro- 
gramms.— Pull  Factor  Oets  the  Push.'  by 
Patrick  Smith,  "Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view," July  17,  1981. 

"In  an  Internal  memorandum,  written 
by  a  staff  person  responsible  for  Its  Indo- 
Chinese  program,  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  suggests  that  Us 
mission  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  more  and  more 
distorted,  and  that  he  finds  himself  en- 
gaged, primarily  through  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States,  in  balling  out  a  policy  of 
incitement  toward  Immigration  and  of  de- 
stablllzatlcn  of  the  communist  regimes  of 
the  peninsula.— Le  Monde  Newspaper, 
July  8.  1981. 

"I  met  Don  Cameron,  Canadian  Embassy 
official  concerned  with  refugees  ...  He 
concurred  with  the  distinction  being  made 
bstween  political  and  economic  refugees  by 
INS,  and  suggested  that  It  Is  time  the  re- 
settlement countries  consider  whether  they 
can  continue  an  open-ended  policy  which 
Is  an  Invitation  lor  persons  to  come  out  of 
communist  countries,  generally  assured 
eventually  being  accepted  by  a  resettlement 
country  regardiees  of  reasons  for  leavmg. 

'1  Lxpia.n.d  lO  him  (Pe.sr  Lang:.  Aus- 
tralian refugee  official  in  Kuala  Lumpur)  the 
reasons  for  INS  engaging  In  the  current 
deferral  program.  He  said  he  had  also  been 
thinking  along  similar  lines  ...  he  be- 
lltves  that  the  resettlement  countries 
should  consider  measures  to  deter  persons 
from  leaving  the  communist  countries  who 
are  nonrefugees.  He  indicated  that  he  would 
b3  expressing  his  views  In  a  message  to  the 
.Australian  Foreign  Ministry. — Mr.  Joseph 
Sureck,  district  director.  INS.  Hong  Kong, 
memo,  April  IS,  1981. 

"Indeed  there  is  a  real  danger,  to  Judge 
from  conversations  the  Panel  had  with 
diplomatic  representatives  of  principal  re- 
settlement countries,  that  some  of  these 
countries  may  soon  reduce  the  numbers  of 
Indochlnese  refugees  they  are  currently 
accepting  for  resettlement. — "The  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugee  Situation,'  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  August   12,   1981. 

"The  ASEAN  governments  generally  do  not 
share  some  basic  assumptions  underlying 
American  policy  towards  the  Indochlnese 
refugees,  notably  that  It  Is  Important  to 
provide  a  non-communist  alternative  to  the 
peoples  of  Indochina. — 'Indochlnese  Ref- 
ugees.' a  study  for  the  Joint  Emonomlc 
Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States," 
November  25.  1980. 

VI.  There  are  strong  Indications  that  the 
U.S.  refugee  program  Is  really  a  misguided 
foreign  policy  which  hopes  to  imdermlne 
Communist  regimes  In  Indochina. 

"Senator  Walter  Huddleston.  a  Kentucky 
Democrat,  has  provided  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  proof,  he  says,  of 
State  Department  pressure  resulting  In  U.S. 
acceptance  of  thousands  of  Southeast  Asian 
immigrants  who  don't  qualify  for  entry.  .  .  . 
He  charges  that  State  officials  encouraged 
the  Justice  Department  and.'the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  bend  laws  to 
admit  qualified  'economic'  refugees.  .  .  . 
Other  critics  also  contend  that  the  State 
Department  entices  refugees  to  magnify  an 
impression  of  Third  World  citizens  fleeing 


communist  regimes. — Newsweek,  August  17, 
1981. 

.  .  the  continuing  exodus  today  is  being 
deliberately  encouraged.  Olven  Washington  • 
failuie  thus  far  to  respond  to  a  dramatic- 
ally chbnged  situation,  the  intentions  be- 
hind this  encouragement  are  becoming  more 
diiUcult  to  deny:  it  Is  partly  to  leech  able- 
bodied  people  away  from  i.he  task  of  recon- 
si,ructing  Vietnam,  but  mostly  to  provide 
living  evidence  of  the  ha.efulness  of  the 
oppressive  Hanoi  regime  and  of  Its  disastrous 
economic  failures — "I he  U.S.  and  the  Refu- 
gees; From  Charity  to  Synlclsm,'  by  Derek 
Davles,  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,' 
July  17,  1981. 

"One  may  even  think  that  some  bureau- 
crats In  the  State  Department  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Indochlnese  exodus  is  "a 
good  thing,"  and  should  be  discreetly  en- 
couraged. This  prevents  the  stabilization  of 
communist  regimes  in  Indochina,  it  provides 
a  useful  soiu-ce  of  information  about  these 
countries,  and  seems  to  show  to  the  world 
that  the  Indochlnese  'continue  to  vote  with 
their  feet.'  It  is  doubtful  that  the  HCR  U 
well  advised  when  It  uncritically  accepts 
the  assumptions  of  these  people.  This  creates 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  other  refugees  and 
mass  migration".— Selon  Un  Rapport  In- 
terne Du  HCR,  Le  Monde  Newspaper,  July  8. 
1931. 

vn.  The  flow  of  "refugees "  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is  expected  to  continue  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  at  a  very  high  level,  which  means 
that  the  U.S.  must  decide  If  It  will  continue 
to  accept  hundreds  of  thousands  for  resettle- 
ment. 

"A  new  surge  of  Vietnamese  'boat  people,' 
nearly  double  the  rate  early  this  year,  has 
begun  to  flood  Southeast  Asia,  raising  con- 
cern that  many  of  the  problems  that  dogged 
the  last  great  refugee  wave  In  1979  may 
reoccur." — "Surge  of  "Boat  People"  Hits  S.E. 
Asia,"  the  Washington  Post,  May  19,  1981. 

"The  prospect  of  an  ongoing,  su'ostantlal 
exodus  strongly  underlines  the  urgency  for 
humane  measures  to  deter  the  flow  of  In- 
creasing numbers  of  refugees  whose  reasons 
for  fleeing  derive  more  from  normal  migra- 
tion motives  than  from  fear  of  perscutlon.— 
""The  Indochlnese  Refu-iee  Situation."  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Special 
Refugee  Advisory  Panel.  August  12,   1981. 

VIII.  Refugee  assistance  programs  funded 
by  the  United  States  are  costing  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars  at  a  time  when  domestic 
assistance  programs  are  being  substantially 
cut  back. 

"The  total  cost  borne  by  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  for  refugee  assistance 
abroad  and  in  this  country  Is  estimated  to  be 
$1.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  »2.112 
billion  for  1981. 

(ThLs  report  Is  now  outdated.  In  FY  1980 
the  total  cost  was  aoproxlmately  $2  billion 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  for  FY  1981 
will  be  over  $2.5  billion.)- Pre'^ldentlal  Re- 
port on  Total  Cost  of  US.  Refugee  AssisUnce 
February  1980. 

""Each  month.  California  officials  estimate, 
from  5.000  to  6.000  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
mo-e  to  this  state,  and  more  than  half  seek 
pu'^Uc  financial  assistance. 

".  .  .  officials  .«av  that  they  fear  a  perma- 
n""*.  iin-*"-"'*""!  of  •weifar»-'*eD?nd«'nt'  ref- 
urgees  is  developing  that  could  present  eco- 
no  Ic  p-ob'cms  'or  communlMrs  In  the 
fut'-re  — ""Welfare  De->endencv  of  "ndochlnese 
Refugees  Worries  California  Officials,"  the 
Ne-*  York  Times.  July  7,  1981 .» 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  B'VKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  BY  HER- 
MAN SCHWARTZ  AND  REPRESEN- 
TATION BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  authorizing  tes- 
timony by  Herman  Schwartz  and  representa- 
tion b.'  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  In  the  cases 
of  William.  P.  Tavoulareoi,  et  al.  v.  TKe  Wash- 
ington Post  Co.,  et  al.  and  William  P.  Tavoul- 
areas.  et  al.  v.  Philip  Piro,  Civil  Action  Nos. 
80-3032,  80-2387. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resDlution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution under  Senate  Rule  XT  would  au- 
thorize Herman  Schwartz,  a  Senate  em- 
plovee.  to  testify  and  produce  certain 
documents  in  the  cases  of  William  P. 
Tavoulareas,  et  al.  v.  The  Washington 
Post  Co.,  et  al.  and  William  P.  Tavoul- 
areas. et  al.  V.  Philip  Piro,  C.A.  Nos.  80- 
3032.  80-2387.  pending  in  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Schwartz'  testimony  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  plaintiffs. 

The  resolution  also  directs  the  OlBce 
of  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Mr. 
Schwartz  in  connection  with  his  testi- 
mony in  this  case  to  protect  the  privileges 
of  the  Senate  if  the  need  arises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  219 

Whereas.  !n  the  cases  of  William  P.  Tavou- 
lareas, et  al.  V.  The  Washington  Post  Co., 
et  al.  and  William  P.  Tavoulareaa,  et  al.  v. 
Philip  Piro.  Civil  Action  Nos.  80-3032.  80- 
2387,  pending  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  t^'e  District  of  Columbia,  counsel 
for  plalntllfB  have  requested  the  testimony 
and  production  of  certain  documents  by 
Herman  Schwartz,  an  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

Whereas,  -ntle  vn  of  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978.  Public  Law  95-521  ("the 
Act"),  establishes  the  Office  of  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate  may 
direct  Its  Counsel  to  represent  the  Senate,  its 
committees.  Members,  officers,  or  employees; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  t»ie  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  aopears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for 
use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Justice 
and,  further,  that  such  testimony  may  In- 
volve documents,  papers  and  records  under 
the  control  of  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  and  communications,  conversations, 
and  matters  related  thereto,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the  prtvl- 
leges  and  rlghU  of  the  Senate:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  704(a) 
(3)  of  the  Act.  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  la 


directed  to  represent  Herman  Schwartz  In 
connection  with  his  testimony  In  tve  cases 
of  William  P.  Tavoulareas.  et  al.  v.  The  Wash- 
ington i  Oil  Co.,  et  al.  ana  William  P.  Tavou- 
lareas. et  al.  V.  Philip  Piro,  Civil  Action  Nos. 
80-30J2.  80-2387; 

Sec.  2.  That  Herman  Schwartz  Is  author- 
ized to  testify  at  deposition  in  the  cases  of 
William  P.  Tavoulareas.  et  al.  v.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  Co..  et  al.  and  William  P.  Tavou- 
lareas. et  al.  v.  Philip  Piro.  Civil  Action  Noe. 
80-3032.  80-2387.  and  to  produce  documents 
requested  of  him,  except  concerning  matters 
for  which  he  and  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
or  his  representative  determines  are  privi- 
leged from  disclosure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  con- 
cludes the  housekeeping  matters  that  I 
have. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCERNING  CURRENT  FOOD 
CRISIS  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  It  is  entitled 
"Concerning  Current  Food  Crisis  in 
Poland." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  concerning  cur- 
rent food  crisis  In  Poland. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  are:  Mr. 
Murkowskl.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Moynlhan.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Gam,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 
Welcker,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
Quayle.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Boschwltz,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side,  as  far 
as  I  know,  to  proceeding  with  this  reso- 
lution. It  has  been  cleared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  D  AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has,  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  modem  diplomatic  relations, 
never  failed  to  supply  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries with  troubled  or  failing  economies. 
The  entire  period  of  reconstruction  fol- 
lowing World  War  n  exemplifies  the 
desire  to  rebuild  and  assist  the  economy 
of  any  country,  to  speed  a  return  to  the 
world  community.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  lend  assistaince 
from  our  massive  agricultural  reserves 
to  a  country  falling  into  a  depression  not 
unlike  that  experienced  in  America  in 
the  1930's. 

The  news  that  comes  from  Poland  each 
day  paints  a  grim  picture  of  a  nation 
on  the  brink  of  almost  complete  eco- 
nomic collapse.  Poland's  foreign  debt  is 
presently  $27  billion  and  rising  while 
national  income  is  decreasing  by  ap- 


proximately 15  percent.  All  production 
iigurei  paint  to  a  deepening  slump  that 
defies  comprehension. 

Maintaining  civil  order  in  the  face  of 
mounting  economic  pressure  is  the  most 
difficult  task  facing  the  Polish 
Government. 

Experts  predict  that  if  economic  aid 
to  Poland  from  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  increase,  the  government  will  be 
brought  to  its  knees.  Shortages  in  food- 
stuffs and  virtually  aU  consumer  com- 
modities are  becoming  acute.  There  is 
currently  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
situaticHi  can  possible  improve  without 
U.S.  aid. 

Since  the  begirming  of  the  strikes  in 
August  of  1980,  the  United  States  has 
been  supportive  of  the  Polish  people: 
Both  morally  and  economically.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1980  the  United  States  author- 
ized $670  million  in  agricultural  credits 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. The  United  States  has  also  joined 
its  western  allies  in  rescheduling  90  i)er- 
cent  of  the  Polish  debt  through  1981. 

I  commend  the  actions  of  the  admin- 
istration to  date:  more  is  urgently 
needed  to  preserve  the  tenuous  peace  and 
stability  necessary  in  Poland.  The  agri- 
cultural reserves  this  country  now  has 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
storage  areas  and  farmer-held  reserves 
are  staggering.  We  now  have  in  these 
piograms  600  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
432  million  bushels  of  com,  15  milli(» 
bushels  of  barley,  and  over  458  million 
pounds  of  butter.  In  addition,  we  hold  a 
large  amount  of  reserves  in  rye,  milk, 
and  other  commodities. 

We  must  call  upon  the  President  to 
exercise  our  most  effective  tool  for  peace. 
Additional  credits  for  agricultural  pur- 
chases are  urgently  needed  to  carry  Po- 
land through  the  winter  and  forestall 
any  economic  crisis.  Aid  to  Poland  will 
put  its  economy  on  the  road  to  recovery 
and  minimize  the  possibilities  of  any 
confrontation. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  to  show  the  people  of  Poland  and 
the  entire  Eastern  bloc  that  our  pri- 
mary commitments  are  to  peace  and 
freedCHn. 

FOOD    FOB    POLAND 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
working  people  of  Poland,  organized 
finally  into  the  first  genuinely  free  trade 
union  in  the  Communist  world,  today 
find  themselves  subject  to  ever  greater 
threats  of  incresised  repression  precisely 
because  the  rights  of  workers  are  incon- 
sistent "with  the  demands  of  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

Yet  the  people  of  Poland  remain  de- 
termined to  resist,  to  assert  their  rights, 
to  perservere  in  their  heroic  struggle  for 
democracy. 

This  determined  movement  for  free- 
dom in  a  Communist  land  is  an  awesome 
and  inspiring  thing  for  friends  of 
liberty. 

One  wants  to  help.  We  all  do,  of 
course.  Americans  and  free  people 
everywhere  want  to  help.  There  are,  in 
truth,  limits.  We  watch,  we  support,  we 
encourage  Mr.  Walesa  and  Solidarity, 
we  hope.  One  wishes  there  were  more, 
much,  much  more,  that  one  could  do. 
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It  happens  that  there  Is  a  food  short- 
age, even  a  crisis,  now.  And  here  Amer- 
icans can  help.  The  United  States  Is  the 
largest  provider  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
world.  Surely  we  can  provide  for  Po- 
land. I  say  we  must.  I  believe  we  shall. 

CARE.  The  American  Catholic  Relief, 
and  other  charities,  have  recently  be- 
gun to  deliver  food  to  Polish  citizens. 
These  programs  warrant  our  support, 
our  encouragement,  our  contributions. 

By  adopting  this  resolution  today,  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  commit  itself  to  sup- 
porting these  private  efforts,  to  support- 
ing the  Polish  people.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  220)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  220 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  share  a  close  and  lasting  bond: 
and 

Whereas  the  Polish  people  have  attempted 
to  honor  their  international  relationships 
and  commitments:  and 

Whereas  the  Independent  trade  union 
leadership,  which  Is  supported  by  the  Polish 
people.  Is  attempting  to  forge  a  mutually 
responsive  relationship  between  workers  and 
government;  and 

Whereas  the  grave  economic  situation  and 
falling  productivity  represent  a  serious 
threat  to  the  existence  of  Poland  as  an  in- 
dependent nation:  and 

Whereas  acute  shortages  in  foodstuffs  and 
vital  consumer  goods  further  the  suffering 
of  the  Polish  people:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  currently  holds 
a  large  surplus  of  agricultural  commodities — 
Including  dried  dairy  products,  soy,  corn, 
barley  and  wheat:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  tradition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  assist  those  facing  the  threat 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Reiolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  United 
States  Senate  that : 

(1)  The  growing  acceotance  of  basic  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  democracy  in  Poland 
is  fully  supported  by  the  Senate; 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  be  commended  for  extending  $800,000.- 
000  In  agricultural  credits  and  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1981  to  the  Polish  people: 

(3)  The  United  States  Senate  urges  the 
President  to  develop  a  policy  strategy  for 
Poland  commensurate  with  United  States 
humanitarian  concerns,  national  Interests 
and  domestic  budgetary  constraints,  to  In- 
clude aoproprlate  extension  of  ad-^ltlonal 
a^cultural  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  food-stuffs: 

(4)  The  United  States  Senate  urges  the 
President  to  pre«s  for  furt>ier  economic  as- 
sistance to  Poland  from  the  members  of  the 
world  community,  particularly  Canada,  our 
European  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
from  private  relief  organizations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 


to  thank  all  Senators,  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  and 
Senator  Pell  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  for  their  speedy  action  in 
reporting  this  resolution. 


I  urge  swift  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  AUSCHWITZ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  in  my  speeches  urging  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention,  I  have 
frequently  called  attention  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Elie  Wiesel,  Alexander  Dcmat, 
and  the  others  who  have  detailed  the 
horrors  of  the  holocaust  and  the  human 
tragedies  in  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and 
elsewhere. 

I  have  done  so  because  I  feel  the  mes- 
sage these  writers  are  attempting  to  con- 
vey Is  one  that  must  ba  heard.  Contained 
in  their  shocking  accounts  of  incredible 
suffering  and  human  destruction  is  a 
desperate  plea.  It  is  a  plea  that  these 
atrocities  not  repeat  themselves;  that 
with  a  vision  of  the  past,  society  will  act 
to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  yet  another  of  these  important 
l.terary  works.  This  one,  an  article  by 
Otto  Priedrich.  which  appeared  In  the 
Septemljer  issue  of  Atlantic  Monthly.  Is  a 
shocking  in-depth  portrait  of  one  Nazi 
concentration  camp. 

In  his  article,  "The  Kingdom  of 
Auschwitz,"  Mr.  Frledrlch  describes  the 
creation  of  the  camp,  the  ease  and  non- 
chalance with  which  Hitler's  "final 
solution"  was  carried  out,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  death  machine,  the  loss  of 
dignity,  torture,  and  human  destruc- 
tion the  Jews  were  forced  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Friedrich  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. He  merely  leaves  us  with  a  few  of 
h  s  own  observations.  One  that  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  is  "that  there  is  no 
natural  or  unwritten  law  that  says  of 
any  atrocity  whatsoever:  This  shall  not 
be  done." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  we  must 
aU  ask  of  ourselves  is.  What  can  be  done 
about  this?  It  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer,  but  it  is  a  far  more  danger- 
ous one  to  ignore. 

The  Genocide  Treaty,  like  all  of  man's 
laws,  domestic  or  International,  cannot 
absolutely  prevent  the  crime  from  ever 
being  comm'tted  again.  But  it  Is  at  least 
a  step  In  the  direction  of  an  answer. 

The  mass  murder  of  members  of  a  ra- 
cial, ethnic,  national,  or  religious  group 
is  a  crime  that  we  must  address  however 
best  we  can.  To  assert  that  genocide  is 
not  a  proper  subject  for  international 
law,  or  to  in  any  other  way  dismiss  this 
challenge,  is  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  former  President  Ford 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty,  as  was  President  Nixon  and  as  is 
the  Reagan  administration,  and  as  has 
been  every  President  who  has  served 
since  Harry  Truman. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  words 
Inscribed  In  the  visitors'  book  at  the 
Auschwitz  Museum  by  former  President 
Ford: 

This  monument  Inspires  us  further  to  the 
dedicated  pursuit  of  peace,  cooperation  and 
security  for  all  peoples. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  OCTO- 
BER 5.  1981.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  other  business  to  be  transacted  by 
the  Senate  today,  and  I  see  no  Senator 
seeking  recognition.  Therefore,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:33  p.m..  recessed  until  Mon- 
day. October  5,  1981,  at  11  a.in. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  1, 1981 : 

The  Judiciart 

Richard  J.  Cardamone,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit,  vice 
William  H.  Mulligan,  resigned. 

Robert  D.  Potter,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  vice,  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  95-486,  approved  October  20, 
1978. 

Department  of  Defense 

James  R.  Ambrose,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Robert 
Harry  Splro.  Jr..  resigned. 

Jay  Raymond  Sculley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Percy 
Anthony  Pierre,  resigned. 

In  the  Are  Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  H.  Ahmann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Coc'e.  section  8066.  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
resDonslblllty  designated  by  the  Pre  Ident 
under  subsection  (a)  of  sejtlon  8066,  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  1, 1981: 

Department  or  Stat* 

David  B.  Funderburk,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 
Department  or  Energt 

Henry  E.  Thomas  IV,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (International 
Affairs). 

The  above  nominations  we-e  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Department  or  Justice 

John  Ernest  lamp,  of  Washington,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Glen  H.  Davidson,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

George  Landon  Phillips,  of  Mlsslsslopt,  to 
be  US.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Emery  R.  Jordan,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.8. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the 
term  of  4  years.' 

Cameron  M.  Batler.  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
for  a  term  of  6  years. 

J.  Raymond  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Cha'rman  of  the  Fo'el-m  Claims 
Settlement  Conunlsslon  of  the'Unlted  States 
for  the  term  expiring  September  30.  1982. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Sarelis.  pastor,  St. 
Nicholas  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

All  merciful  God,  our  help  and  our 
refuge,  we  thank  You  for  Your  msiny 
blessings  upon  our  Nation. 

Come  Into  our  lives  anew,  O  Lord, 
for  in  You  do  we  trust. 

We  acknowledge  that  without  Your 
guidance  we  can  accomplish  nothing. 

Guide  our  steps  in  Your  paths  of 
truth  and  wisdom,  purity,  and  selfless- 
ness. 

Rekindle  within  us  a  deep  faith  in 
You  so  that  in  it  and  through  it  we 
may  find  greater  confidence  and  a 
deeper  commitment  to  each  other  and 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Grant  to  us  the  courage  to  proclaim 
Your  divine  laws  of  justice  and  broth- 
erhood both  at  home  and  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Bless  this  august  assembly,  its  lead- 
ership, our  President,  and  all  civil  au- 
thorities who  labor  for  peace,  harmo- 
ny, and  justice  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Grant  that  their  efforts  and  ours  be 
beneficial  to  all  and  to  the  glory  of 
Your  all  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  -notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  294,  nays 
71,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
67,  as  follows: 


Akaka 

AlbOBta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Ash brook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BlaCKi 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane.  Daniel 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Eteery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erientxtm 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 
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YEAS- 294 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

GaydoG 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillls 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 


Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulski 

MineU 
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Natcher 
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Nelson 
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Ritter 
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Robinson 
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Rostenkowski 
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Roybal 

Rudd 
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Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 


Archer 

Aspin 

Bailey  (MO) 

Beilenson 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  John 

Carman 

Coats 

Coeiho 

Conable 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Derwinski 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dyson 

Emerson 
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Synar 
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Taylor 
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Weaver 
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Weiss 
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Whitten 
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Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kramer 

Leach 

Lowry  (WA) 

Mattox 
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McCurdy 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 
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Obey 
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WUliams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Parris 

Patman 

Roemer 

Roth 

Rousseiot 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Traxler 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wortlcy 
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Addabbo 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Bereuter 

Blanchard 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Dickinson 

Oingell 

Dixon 

Doman 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (GA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 


Fountain 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Hall  (OH) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Heftel 

Holland 

Jones  (NO 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Madigan 

Martin  (NO 

Mamoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moffett 

Neal 
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O'Brien 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rogers 

Savage 

Seiberling 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Washington 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Young  (AK) 


Messrs.  CRAIG,  CARMAN,  LOWRY 
of  Washington,  ARCHER,  and  STEN- 
HOLM changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4608.  An  act  to  continue  in  effect  any 
authority  provided  under  the  Department 
of  Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
fiscal  year  1980,  for  a  certain  period,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Hoiise  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the 
activities  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  with  amendments  to  a 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  1191.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
reimburse  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  for  certain  losses  incurred  as 
the  result  of  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by 
foreign  nations. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1687.  An  act  to  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  International  Investment 
Survey  Act  of  1976. 


for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  a  member 
of  my  staff,  for  records  in  my  custody  and 
possession. 

I  have  determined,  after  consultation  with 
the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk,  that  com- 
pliance would  be  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  50.  Therefore  this  is  to 
formally  notify  you  that  compliance  will  be 
effected. 

Furthermore,  the  records  generally  con- 
sist of  payroll  and  personnel  information 
generated  and  retained  by  the  Office  of  Pi- 
nance  In  performance  of  the  disbursement 
authority  of  the  Clerk. 

The  subpoena  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  inspection  by  Members  in  my  office. 
Sincerely, 

ESDMUifD  L.  Hemshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution  earlier 
today: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 
September  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nbiix,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  in  further  ref- 
erence to  my  letter  of  July  20,  1981  inform- 
ing you  of  receipt  of  a  grand  Jury  subpoena, 
issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  VIEWED 
AS  GREATER  PROBLEM  THAN 
INFLATION 

(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  continued  tight  money  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Today,  excessively  high  interest 
rates  are  causing  great  hardship  for 
many  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
threatening  to  delay  or  completely 
stifle  America's  economic  recovery. 
Millions  of  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  are  faced  with  bankruptcy, 
the  unemployment  picture  is  being 
complicated,  and  homeownership  is 
becoming  increasingly  less  of  a  reality 
to  the  average  American  family. 

The  tight  money  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  not  holding 
down  inflation.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
contributing  to  inflation  by  deepening 
the  Federal  deficit  and  increasing  the 
cost  of  servicing  the  national  debt.  If 
interest  rates  do  not  come  down  to 
reasonable  levels  soon,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  more  devastating, 
and  considerably  more  hazardous, 
than  our  inflation  problems.  Our  very 
social  fabric  and  the  vitality  of  the 
American  family  could  be  seriously  un- 
dermined. 

Although  many  banks  have  recently 
lowered  their  prime  rates,  it  is  too 
soon  to  linow  with  any  certainty 
whether  this  is  more  than  just  an  ab- 
erration. A  19-percent  prime  rate  is 
still  far  too  high.  Action  needs  to  be 
taken  now. 

I  call  on  President  Reagan  and  Paul 
Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  who  is  the  architect  of 
the  current  monetary  policy,  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  lower  interest 
rates. 

We  simply  carmot  allow  this  coimtry 
to  suffer  from  such  harsh  and  unwar- 
ranted policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  American  people  have 
waited  long  enough  for  ah  improved 
economy,  auid  this  body  cannot  permit 
high  interest  rates  to  stand  in  the  way. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  ON 
HAITIAN  REFUGEES 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  recently  ordered  that 
ships  in  international  waters  shall  be 
intercepted  if  suspected  of  harboring 
Haitian  refugees.  This  is  an  illegal  act 
and  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Convention 
on  Refugees. 

This  issue  has  been  of  great  concern 
l)oth  to  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Caribbean  Action 
Lobby.  We  have  called  repeatedly  for 
an  equitable  policy  toward  Haitians 
that  gives  them  the  same  consider- 
ation as  other  refugees.  The  adminis- 
tration is  obviously  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  one  that  I  view  as  ex- 
tremely destructive. 

I  am  appalled  at  this  action.  It  is 
dreadfully  Inhumane,  and  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  is  absolutely  outra- 
geous. 

The  Haitians  clearly  suffer  political 
repression;  it  is  not  just  economic.  Our 
Government  is  blatantly  inconsistent 
in  welcoming  refugees  from  Commu- 
nist countries  while  turning  our  backs 
on  refugees  from  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  this  issue 
raises  in  my  mind  is:  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  rest  of  the  Caribbean? 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  signs 
to  me  are  ominous. 


a  1030 

HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  KILLING 
AMERICAN  DREAM 

(Mr.  FITHIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  killing  an  American 
dream— the  dream  of  homeownership— 
by  working  Americans. 

Mortgage  rates  of  between  18  to  19 
percent  are  quite  literally  pushing 
homeownership  beyond  the  grasp  of 
all  but  the  wealthiest  American  fami- 
lies. Figures  on  new  housing  starts  for 
this  year  reveal  that  the  housing  in- 
dustry faces  its  worst  year  since  1946. 
with  little  hope  of  improving  condi- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  few 
buyers  are  lining  up  to  purchase  new 
homes  at  prevailing  mortgage  rates.  A 
young  couple  buying  a  $70,000  home 
on  a  25-year  mortgage  can  expect  to 
pay  a  staggering  quarter  million  dol- 
lars for  that  home  when  interest  pay- 
ments are  added  up.  With  18  to  19  per- 
cent mortgage  rates,  even  a  family 
with  two  breadwinners  simply  can  not 
afford  to  buy  a  home. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  home- 
ownership  has  provided  not  only  shel- 
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ter,  but  a  measure  of  financial  stabili- 
ty for  most  American  families.  A  gen- 
eration divorced  from  the  financial  se- 
curity of  owning  their  own  homes  will 
be  a  generation  denied  a  hedge  against 
inflation  and  financial  security. 

This  Congress  has  it  within  it£ 
power  to  bring  down  interest  rates.  We 
can  bring  down  Federal  deficit  spend- 
ing this  year  by  repealing  the  shame- 
ful tax  giveaway  package  which  Con- 
gress passed  as  part  of  the  President's 
tax  bill.  Every  dollar  we  gain  by  re- 
pealing these  ill-considered  tax  breaks 
for  big  oil  and  the  Nation's  largest, 
most  profitable  corporations  means 
one  fewer  dollar  the  Govenunent  will 
have  to  borrow.  Every  dollar  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  borrow  is  one  step 
closer  to  bringing  homeownership 
back  within  the  reach  of  working 
Americans. 


EFFECT  OF  REAGAN  TAX  CUT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  receive  benefits  from  the 
Reagan  tax  cut. 

John  Farmer,  who  works  in  Jones- 
boro.  Ark.,  earns  about  $12,500  a  year. 
Under  the  Reagan  tax  bill  he  will  re- 
ceive about  $2  per  week  in  his  pay  en- 
velope as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut  that 
went  into  effect  today.  But  the  $102 
which  Mr.  Farmer  will  receive  in  tax 
savings  this  year  will  add  to  the  1982 
deficit,  at  current  interest  rates,  about 
$19.38.  The  total  deficit  created  by  the 
tax  cut  is  calculated  through  1983  and 
1984  to  be  approximately  $150  billion 
in  deficits. 

Those  deficits  will  result  in  more  in- 
flation and  will  help  keep  interest 
rates  so  high  that  Mr.  Farmer  will  be 
unable  to  purchase  a  new  car  or  appli- 
ance or  finance  a  college  education  for 
his  children. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  borrowed  money  at  very  high 
rates  of  interest  to  finance  a  tax  cut 
that  really  would  not  benefit  Mr. 
Farmer  very  much  and  which  will 
probably  make  his  modest  income 
worth  less  than  it  is  today. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  H.R. 
4523.  which  will  defer  the  effective 
date  of  certain  tax  rate  reductions  for 
1983  and  beyond  until  the  budget  is 
balanced,  as  a  means  of  assuring  the 
American  economy  and  Mr.  Farmer 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  stop 
crowding  private  sector  borrowers  out 
of  the  credit  markets  by  going  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Unless  we  start  looking  closely  at 
the  revenue  side  of  the  picture,  the 
enormous  borrowing  demands,  of  the 
Government  on   the  money   markets 


will  keep  interest  rates  about  twice 
what  they  should  be.  I  ask  Mr. 
Farmer,  who  is  paying  twice  as  much 
in  interest  rates  as  he  is  receiving  back 
in  tax  cuts,  to  count  his  change. 


TAX  CUT  SIGNALS  RETREAT 
FROM  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

(Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  sound  of  re- 
treat for  the  "War  on  Poverty"  and 
the  launching  of  the  "War  on  the 
Poor."  This  administration  recently 
pushed  through  a  tax  bill  which  gives 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to  multina- 
tional oil  companies  while,  at  the  same 
time,  changing  the  welfare  system  to 
financially  penalize  a  working  mother 
who  dares  to  earn  $11,000  a  year. 
While  we  continue  to  ask  the  taxpay- 
ers to  subsidize  three-martini  lunches, 
we  substitute  catsup  for  vegetables  for 
the  nutritional  needs  of  the  poorer 
children  in  this  country. 

This  Nation  remains  committed  to 
the  eventual  elimination  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  despair,  disease,  hunger,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  American  people 
will  elect  a  new  Congress  and  a  new 
President  who  will  once  again  recom- 
mit themselves  to  these  uniquely 
American  and  noble  ideals. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  NOT  VETO 
SEXUAL  ASSAULT  REFORM 
ACT  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Repre- 
sentative Philip  Crane,  will  offer  a 
motion  asking  this  body  to  discha'-^e 
the  Corimiittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  208,  a  resolution  he 
introduced  which  sought  to  have  the 
Congress  veto  an  act  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  District 
of  Columbia  Act  4-69.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  of 
1981. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  to  know  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  han- 
dled this  resolution  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  committee 
and  in  complete  conformity  with  the 
provisions  for  such  resolutions  that 
are  contained  in  the  Home  Rule  Act  of 
1973. 

The  committee  acted  timely;  our  de- 
liberations were  full,  well  ordered  and 
thoughtful;  we  carefully  followed 
guidelines  for  consideration  that  have 
served  us  well  in  the  process  of  decid- 
ing when  the  Congress  should  exercise 


the  veto.  The  guidelines  are  enumer- 
ated in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  which  we 
circulated  to  the  Members  yesterday. 
In  no  way  was  our  handling  of  the 
matter  less  than  fair  or  proper.  And  I 
hasten  to  add  that  by  all  evidence  and 
every  indication,  the  City  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  equally 
proper  and  thorough  in  its  consider- 
ation of  this  act,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  council  vote  of  13 
too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  complete  ex- 
ercise of  our  responsibility  in  the  han- 
dling of  House  Resolution  208.  the 
committee  rejected  it  by  a  strong  bi- 
partisan vote  of  8  to  3.  I  believe  that 
this  exercise  and  this  vote  dispensed 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  matter.  The  consideration 
of  discharging  a  committee  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  undertaken  with 
great  care  and  caution. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


NEW  FISCAL  YEAR  BEGINS  EF- 
FECTS OF  CRACKPOT  THEO- 
RIES 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  day  when  the  American  people 
begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  crack- 
pot theories  that  were  enacted  into 
law  by  this  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
The  people  are  already  beginning  to 
respond  to  the  effects  of  those  cuts: 
$35  billion  have  been  cut  in  just  about 
every  area  of  American  life;  in  welfare, 
in  food  programs  for  the  young  and 
old,  in  hospitalization,  in  health  care, 
in  education;  literally  in  just  about 
every  program  on  the  boolis. 

But.  even  before  those  crackpot 
theories  have  had  a  chance  to  take 
effect,  here  comes  the  President,  who 
took  great  credit  for  getting  the  origi- 
nal $35  billion  cut  adopted,  saying, 
"Congress  did  not  give  me  as  much  as 
I  wanted  when  it  gave  me  everything  I 
asked  for,"  and  demanding  a  $16  bil- 
lion cut  on  top  of  the  $35  billion. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  stand  for  it.  I  think  somewhere 
along  the  line  somel>ody  in  this  admin- 
istration has  to  look  reality  in  the  face 
and  admit  that  those  crackpot  theo- 
ries really  led  us  down  the  primrose 
path.  That  "someone,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


HOUSE  HAS  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DUTY  TO  REVIEW  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  SEXUAL 
ASSAULT  REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  this  morning  it  is  expected  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane)  will  offer  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  208. 
This  measure,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  would  disapprove  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Act  4-69,  the  so-called  Sexual 
Assault  Reform  Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  issue  here— 
namely,  the  onerous  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Act  reducing  or 
repealing  the  penalties  for  sex-related 
offenses— has  been  blurred  by  those 
who  suggest  that  this  is  an  intrusion 
into  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  that  the  House  has  no 
right  to  intervene.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  have  a  responsibility  under  article 
I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  "to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  •  •  •  as 
may  •  •  *  become  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  •  *  *." 

We  do  ourselves,  our  constituents, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  grave  disservice  if  we  fail  to 
review  and  disapprove  of  the  act  as 
passed  by  the  City  Council.  A  single 
example  can  serve  to  illuminate  the 
tenor  of  the  act.  If  we  fail  to  disap- 
prove the  act  today,  the  maximum 
sentence  for  a  person  convicted  of 
forcible  rape  will  be  reduced  from  life 
imprisonment  to  20  years  in  jail.  The 
crowded  court  calendar  being  what  it 
is,  plea  bargaining  has  become  a  stand- 
ard procedure.  Reducing  the  penalty 
for  rape  from  life  to  20  years  will  cor- 
respondingly reduce  the  starting  point 
in  plea  bargaining  discussions,  and  po- 
tentially reduce  actual  sentences  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  affairs  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  an  impact  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  If  we  fail  to  bring  the 
disapproval  resolution  to  the  floor  and 
then  adopt  it,  we  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  country  and  the  courts  at 
a  time  of  increased  public  concern 
about  crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  motion  and  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane). 


Having  served  on  the  committee  since 
coming  to  Congress  in  1971.  and  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  feel  it  Is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  address  this 
matter,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no. 

Accepting  the  principle  of  home  rule 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  committee 
has  already  sought  to  determine  what 
should  serve  as  guidelines  for  taking 
action  to  veto  local  legislation.  Para- 
mount in  this  consideration  was  the 
fact  that  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  an  extension  of  the 
principle  that  local  governments 
should  be  allowed  to  make  decisions 
on  local  matters— essentially,  an  ex- 
tension of  States  rights.  As  a  result, 
three  criteria  were  developed  which 
are  used  by  the  committee  in  all  cases 
where  resolutions  of  disapproval  of 
local  legislation  are  advanced: 

Does  the  action  of  the  city  violate 
the  Constitution? 

Does  the  action  of  the  city  exceed 
the  authority  granted  in  the  Home 
Rule  Act  or  other  statute? 

Does  the  action  of  the  city  violate  a 
clear  Federal  interest? 

I  urge  you  to  support  individual 
human  rights  and  vote  no  on  the  reso- 
lution. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  208,  DISAP- 
PROVING THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SEXUAL  ASSAULT 
ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  a  motion  will  be  offered  to  dis- 
charge the  Conmiittee  on  tfte  District 
of  Columbia  from  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  208,  a  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  of  1981 
(District     of     Columbia     Act     4-69). 


LABOR-HHS  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bill  scheduled  for 
floor  action  today  is  at  least  $1.6  bil- 
lion over  the  President's  March 
budget  in  terms  of  discretionary 
budget  authority,  and  is  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion over  his  new  September  budget 
proposals. 

It  exceeds  the  levels  allowed  in  our 
congressional  budget  resolution. 

It  is  opposed  by  members  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

It  faces  a  certain  Presidential  veto. 

To  the  subcommittee's  credit  it  was 
marked  up  before  the  President's 
latest  budget  proposals  were  submit- 
ted, but  does  not  reflect  the  new,  more 
urgent  economic  conditions  we  are 
faced  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion we  passed  yesterday  gives  us  50 
days  in  which  to  reach  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  and  produce  a  bill  that  all 
parties  will  hopefully  find  acceptable. 
I  believe  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee ought  to  take  advantage  of  that 
time  to  reconsider  the  measure  in  the 
context  of  the  new  budget  proposals.  I 
urge  the  majority  leadership  to  pull  the 
bill  and  let  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  an  opportunity  lo  further 
work  its  will. 


VOTE  ON  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION A  MOCKERY  TO  BELT 
TIGHTENING 

(Mr.  PARR  IS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
did  on  the  floor  of  this  House  near 
midnight  last  night  makes  a  mockery 
of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  accom- 
plish here.  What  we  did  holds  every 
Member  of  this  body  up  to  ridicule  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  I  might 
add  rightfully  so. 

Every  day  for  the  past  9  months  we 
have  been  telling  the  people  to  tighten 
their  belts.  Week,  after  week,  after 
week  we  have  been  calling  for  sacri- 
fices from  an  anxious  nation.  But  appar- 
ently those  sacrifices  and  that  belt 
tightening  do  not  apply  to  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  voted  themselves  a  tax  credit, 
and  voted  future  Congresses  automat- 
ic pay  increases  without  a  recorded 
vote  so  those  persons  supporting  these 
fiscal  outrages  could  hide  in  the  pack 
and  not  be  held  accountable  makes  me 
thoroughly  ashamed  for  the  processes 
of  this  body. 

We  adopted  these  congressional  in- 
creases at  a  time  when  we  are  telling 
Federa'  employees  their  already  aus- 
tere salary  and  benefit  programs  will 
receive  even  further  reductions,  and  at 
a  time  when  we  are  telling  senior  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  already  under- 
paid that  they  cannot  have  a  pay  in- 
crease, but  must  remain  under  a  ridic- 
ulous pay  cap  that  is  costing  this  Gov- 
ernment some  of  its  most  talented  and 
dedicated  employees. 

No  wonder  the  average  American 
thinks  Members  of  Congress  are  dis- 
honest. We  act  like  we  are.  We  demon- 
strate our  dishonesty  for  every  Ameri- 
can to  see,  when  we  fail  to  cast  record- 
ed votes  on  issues  of  this  importance. 
This  time  we  deserve  the  criticism  and 
scorn  we  so  frequently  and  generously 
receive. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  208,  DISAP- 
PROVING DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SEXUAL  ASSAULT  ACT 

(Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  I  intend  to  move  to 
consider  House  Resolution  208,  disap- 
proving the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Act. 

Three  points  need  to  be  kept  upper- 
most in  our  minds. 

First.  The  District  of  Columbia  Act 
legalizes  homosexual  conduct,  decrimi- 
nalizes the  seduction  of  children,  le- 
gitimizes incestuous  relations,  and  re- 
duces the  penalty  for  forcible  rape,  to 
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name  just  a  few  of  the  more  abhorrent 
features. 

Second.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  home 
rule,  since  the  Constitution  and  the 
Self-Govemment  Act  give  Congress 
unqualified  authority  to  oversee  Dis- 
trict actions.  Furthermore,  local  citi- 
zens have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
comment.  I  hold  here  10.000  petitions 
of  affected  residents  who  disapprove 
of  the  act. 

Finally,  let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
attempting  to  hide  behind  a  procedur- 
al vote  will  fool  no  one.  A  vote  to  table 
or  postpone  is  a  vote  to  legalize  sodo- 
mous  homosexual  liaisons,  decriminal- 
ize the  seduction  of  16-year-old  chil- 
dren, and  reduce  the  penalty  for  forci- 
ble rape,  for  the  act  will  become  law  if 
we  do  not  disapprove  it  today. 

I  urge  the  House  to  consider  the 
issue  at  hand  and  then  pass  the  resolu- 
tion. Thank  you. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

SEXUAL       ASSAULT       REFORM 
ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  legal  authority  Congress  has  to 
veto  the  District  of  Columbia  Sexual 
Assault  Reform  Act.  Some  of  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  intentionally  vague 
and  confusing.  Opponents  of  this  reso- 
lution imply  that  the  District's  right 
of  home  rule  is  somehow  violated  be- 
cause this  resolution  does  not  meet 
the  three  criteria  the  committee  has 
mentioned  for  reviewing  City  Council 
action,  namely,  does  the  legislation 
violate  the  Constitution,  Home  Rule 
Act.  or  a  clear  Federal  interest. 

However,  nowhere  in  their  argu- 
ments do  they  mention  that  these  cri- 
teria are  not  codified  in  any  law.  Fur- 
thermore, they  are  not  even  included 
in  the  committee's  own  written  list  of 
rules.  They  are  merely  an  ad  hoc  in- 
formal list  of  considerations. 

Moreover,  this  House  has  not  felt 
itself  bound  by  these  criteria  in  the 
past  when  reviewing  actions  affecting 
the  District.  Two  very  recent  examples 
come  to  mind,  the  ban  on  police  and 
fire  department  hiring  by  lottery  and 
the  ban  on  a  citywide  gambling  lot- 
tery. These  three  criteria  are  not  writ- 
ten in  stone.  They  are  not  even  writ- 
ten on  paper.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by 
them. 


D  1045 

INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
PLUG  LOOPHOLE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

(Mr.  SAWYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  Congress  a  number  of  us 
worked  quite  hard  to  get  through  an 
act  to  plug  a  loophole  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  which  allowed  prisoners, 
who  are  already  being  fully  supported 
by  the  public,  to  draw  disability  bene- 
fits as  though  they  were  out  paying 
their  own  way. 

We  now  find  that  our  plugging  of 
the  loophole  has  not  worked  quite  as 
well  as  we  intended.  There  is  still  a 
loophole  left.  That  is  the  Privacy  Act 
prevents  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
the  State  prison  officials  from  coordi- 
nating with  social  security  to  discover 
who  these  people  are. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
plug  that  loophole,  which  will  itself 
save  $16  million  a  year  for  the  fund.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  first  clear 
up  these  kinds  of  inequities  and  mis- 
conceived uses  and  abuses  of  the  fund 
before  we  even  discuss  the  question  of 
in  any  way  threatening  or  interfering 
with  the  legitimate  benefits  of  people 
who  earned  it  and  who  need  the 
money. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  SUPPORT 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  208 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Congress  has  an  important  respon- 
sibility to  oversee  the  actions  of  the 
local  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, especially  when  those  actions 
are  repugnant  to  the  feelihgs  of  many 
of  its  own  residents  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Act  4-69  explicitly 
repeals  present  criminal  statutes 
against  fornication,  adultery,  sodomy, 
bestiality,  and  seduction  by  a  teacher 
of  a  female  aged  16  to  21.  This  action 
by  the  D.C.  Council  would  help  create 
an  atmosphere  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
which  is  alien  to  the  great  majority  of 
American  citizens. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  should  be  a 
place  where  all  Americans  can  come 
and  see  reflected  the  moral  and  social 
precepts  which  we  have  historically 
held. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assume  their 
unique  legislative  duties  with  regards 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sup- 
port House  Resolution  208. 


REPEAL  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SEX  BILL 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
morning  we  will  be  acting  on  several 
motions  relevant  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia Act  4-69.  One  of  these  motions  will 


be  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  208 
which  disapproves  District  of  Colum- 
bia Act  4-69.  While  it  is  unusual  for  a 
Member  to  advocate  discharge  of  his 
own  committee,  in  this  instance,  I  con- 
sider the  national  interest  to  be  best 
served  by  discharging  the  committee 
and  approving  House  Resolution  208. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Home 
Rule  Act  explicity  state  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  of  final 
legislative  authority  over  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  is  not  an  issue  of 
home  rule;  it  is  rather  an  issue  of  the 
moral  and  legal  standards  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  clear 
result  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  4-69 
would  be  the  legalization  and  hence 
the  legitimization  of  unusual  sexual 
practices  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

This  matter  is  of  concern  to  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  because  we 
live  here  and  because  people  from  our 
districts,  people  whom  we  represent, 
visit  Washington  in  large  numbers 
every  day.  These  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  sufficient  deterrent  against 
the  threat  of  sexual  assault  and 
against  exposure  to  pornography 
while  they  are  here. 

The  District  is  representative  of 
America  to  the  world  and  is  visited  by 
thoussinds  of  foreign  visitors  each 
year.  The  moral  and  ethical  tradition 
of  this  Nation  is  poorly  served  and 
represented  by  the  provisions  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Act  4-69,  and  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
disapproval  of  this  act  by  helping  to 
call  up  House  Resolution  208  and 
voting  for  it. 


QUEST  TO  RESURRECT  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  speakers  have  taken  the 
well  this  morning  to  talk  about  the 
new  economic  policies  as  they  go  into 
effect,  and  some  have  described  them 
collectively  as  a  war  on  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
an  appropriate  description  of  this. 
What  we  have  is  a  quest  for  resurrect- 
ing the  American  dream  for  every 
American  citizen,  especially  the  poor. 

For  those  who  would  suggest  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  wrong  and  is  some 
how  an  offense  against  the  poor.  I 
would  ask  what  their  alternative  is.  In 
most  cases  they  tell  us  we  should  do 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past  4  years 
under  the  previous  administration. 

Let  us  just  look  at  a  couple  of  salient 
facts.  One  is  that  it  only  took  the 
Carter  administration  4  years  to  take 
us  from  a  4.8-percent  inflation  rate  to 
2  years  of  back-to-back  double-digit  in- 
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nation  for  the  first  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

In  4  years  the  previous  administra- 
tion took  us  from  interest  rates  well 
below  10  percent  to  what?  To  the 
highest  rates  in  a  century.  Double- 
digit  rates,  all  the  way  up  to  and  past 
20  percent. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  old  type  of  economic  program  does 
not  assist  the  American  people  at 
large,  and  it  certainly  does  not  assist 
the  poor.  It  hurts  them  far  worse  than 
anything  we  could  do.  Let  us  go  on 
with  the  Reagan  proposals. 


STAND  UP  AND  BE  COUNTED 

(Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wholeheartedly  support  Resolu- 
tion 208.  When  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Council  legalizes  homosexual  conduct 
and  the  seduction  of  children  and  de- 
creases the  penalty  for  forcible  rape, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  moral  codes 
of  a  God-fearing  society.  We  can  no 
longer  play  the  three  monkeys— hear 
no  evil,  see  no  evil,  and  speak  no  evil. 

Lincoln  once  said: 

To  sin  by  silence  when  they  should  pro- 
test makes  cowards  of  men. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  God-fear- 
ing people  to  stand  up  smd  be  counted. 

Santayana  once  made  the  statement 
that— 

Those  who  fall  to  learn  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory will  be  condemned  to  relive  them. 

Are  we  a  destitute  society  of  dere- 
licts? When  will  we  stand  up  and  be 
counted? 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
SEXUAL  REFORM  ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Members  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  motion 
to  discharge  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  House  Resolution 
208  with  respect  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia Act  4-69. 

I  would  hasten  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee had  hearings  on  this  subject, 
and  those  hearings  confirmed  for  us 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  fiction  that 
has  been  quoted  thus  far  in  the  1- 
minute  statements  really  did  not  apply 
to  this  act.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
sanction  homosexual  activity.  It  does 
not  prohibit  the  statute  on  adultery 
and  fornication.  Indeed,  it  complies 
with  the  model  penal  code. 

This  act  is  a  product  of  a  process 
which  began  back  in  August.  1974, 
when  the  Congress  created  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Law  Revision -Com- 


mission. That  Commission  conducted 
extensive  public  hearings  in  1977  and 
1978  on  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  following  these 
hearings  the  Commission  recommend- 
ed that  the  criminal  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  reformed  and  up- 
dated so  as  to  conform  to  the  trend  in 
other  jurisdictions. 

On  the  basis  of  that  recommenda- 
tion, the  District  of  Colimibia  Council 
conducted  further  public  hearings  in 
1980  and  1981.  Upon  conclusion  of 
that,  this  act  was  adopted.  The  act  is 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  some  25 
States,  and  generally  follows  the 
model  penal  code. 

I  would  certainly  urge  that,  out  of 
respect  for  the  democratic  process,  we 
reject  this  effort  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   include   in  my   re- 
marks a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  of 
September  14,  1981,  on  this  subject: 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14,  1981. 

Dear  Coixeague:  Many  of  you  have  no 
doubt  received  inquiries  about  the  D.C. 
Sexual  Reform  Act  of  1981,  D.C.  Act  4-69. 
In  addition,  a  Resolution  of  Disapproval  has 
been  introduced  and  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  Is  expected  to  hold 
hearings  soon  on  the  Resolution.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  you  should  oppose  any 
effort  to  overturn  the  action  of  the  D.C. 
Government  in  passing  this  legislation. 

D.C.  Act  4-69  is  a  product  of  a  process 
which  began  in  August,  1974,  when  the  Con- 
gress created  the  D.C.  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission. That  Commission  conducted  exten- 
sive public  hearings  in  1977  and  1978  on  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Following  those  hearings,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  criminal  laws  in  the 
District  be  reformed  and  updated  so  as  to 
conform  with  the  trend  in  other  Jurisdic- 
tions. On  the  basis  of  that  recommendation, 
the  D.C.  Council  conducted  further  public 
hearings  in  1980  and  1981.  Upon  conclusion 
of  those  hearings,  D.C.  Act  4-69  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Act  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
some  twenty-five  other  states  and  generally 
follows  the  Model  Penal  Code. 

As  you  know,  as  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  Con- 
gress. I  have  been  vigorously  involved  in  the 
debates  on  matters  which  I  believed  in- 
volved a  strong  moral  principle.  My  person- 
al point  of  view  has  not  always  been  accept- 
ed. However,  once  the  people  have  made 
their  choice  known  by  either  Initiative  or 
referendum  or  through  their  elected  offi- 
cials, I  have  always  respected  that  choice. 
This  Is  the  democratic  process.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  less  than  fair  and  would  pro- 
mote inequality  and  injustice. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Home  Rule 
Act  in  1973.  we  withheld  from  the  local  gov- 
ernment the  transfer  of  authority  over  its 
criminal  laws.  That  authority  was  trans- 
ferred, however,  in  1979.  The  D.C.  Council 
may  now  enact  new  criminal  laws  for  the 
District.  Moreover,  there  Is  no  compelling 
federal  Interest  Involved  In  D.C.  Act  4-69.  I 
urge  you  to  op[>ose  any  effort  to  undo  the 
natural  process  of  law-making  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Staff  of  the  House  District  bf  Columbia 
Committee  has  prepared  a  "Pact  Sheet"'  on 
the  bill,  and  I  Invite  you  to  take  advantage 


of  It  in  responding  to  those  inquiries.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  desire  further  Infor- 
mation, please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or 
Johnny  Barnes  at  5-1615. 
Sincerely. 

Walter  E.  Pauntroy, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
latest  debate  on  our  economy. 

The  impatience  of  some  politicians 
criticizing  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram is  rivaled  only  by  their  inability 
to  provide  alternatives  and  their  newly 
arrived  at  enthusiasm  for  reduced  Fed- 
eral deficits. 

An  economy  suffering  from  a  decade 
or  more  of  Government  overspending, 
overlending.  and  overtaxing  cannot 
turn  around  overnight.  Those  who  say 
it  must  are  the  same  people  who  put  it 
in  its  present  mess. 

"Instant  gratification— instant  turn- 
around," we  are  told  by  many  in  the 
media,  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  Well,  if  my  own  congressional 
district  in  Pennsylvania's  Lehigh 
Valley  is  any  indication,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  do  understand 
that  magic  tricks  will  not  do.  They 
know  that  discipline  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  Congress  is  required  to 
set  this  country  straight.  Which  leads 
me  to  the  last  point. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans 
have  a  far  better  sense  of  what  is  good 
for  this  country  than  the  "opinion 
makers"  give  them  credit  for.  Thus, 
listening  to  the  people  back  home  will 
help  us  fend  off  special-interest-group 
pressure.  My  advice  to  my  colleagues 
is  to  listen  a  little  more  and  demagog  a 
little  less. 


ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  discussions,  such  as  from 
the  last  speaker,  on  the  economic  pro- 
grams of  the  President.  We  will  be 
taking  up  later  today  the  Labor  and 
HHS  legislation,  at  which  time.  I  am 
sure,  there  will  be  amendments  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  spending  there- 
in according  to  the  President's  newest 
budget  proposals  made  just  last 
month,  in  September. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House 
that  in  the  tax  bill  that  the  President 
asked  for  and  this  Congress  passed, 
over  the  objections  of  some  of  us. 
there  is  a  provision  in  there  that  gave 
oil   producers   far   in   excess   of   the 
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amount  that  the  President  wants  to 
cut. 

So  what  the  President  is  telling  this 
House  is  that  it  is  all  right  to  give  to 
oil  producers  millions  of  dollars,  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  suffering,  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  down  programs  for  the  econom- 
ic well-being  of  this  country. 

Who  needs  it  most?  You  out  there, 
the  taxpayer,  who  gets  $2.10  or  $2.50 
next  week  in  your  tax  cut,  or  the  oil 
producer  who  is  going  to  get  $2,000  or 
$5,000  a  week  in  his  paycheck? 


D  1100 

TWENTY-SIX  DEFERRALS  OP 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982  FUNDS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  97-95) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  twenty-six  deferrals  of  fiscal 
year  1982  funds  totaling  $737.2  mil- 
lion. The  deferrals  are  primarily  rou- 
tine in  nature  and  do  not,  in  most 
cases,  affect  program  levels. 

The  deferrals  are  for  programs  in 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Defense,  Energy,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Interior,  Labor, 
State,  Transportation,  and  Treasury, 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  and  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Ratemaking  Study  Conunission, 
as  well  as  for  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  1,  1981. 


NATIONAL  TOURISM  POLICY 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  304. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Senate  bill.  S.  304.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  288.  nays 
112,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Benjamin 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BlacKi 

Blanchard 

BoggB 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brown  (CA) 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhlUip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

DerwInskI 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlel 

E^rans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pish 

PIthlan 

Flippo 

Florlo 

FoglietU 

Foley 
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YEAS— 288 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

(Sephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Orlsham 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

HUlis 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

MIkulski 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moltnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

MotU 


Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetu 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberte  (SD) 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

SantinI 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WlUlams  (MT) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 


Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 


Archer 

Aspin 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bingham 

Bllley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

BuUer 

Chappie 

Coats 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Dreier 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Pen  wick 


Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 

NAYS-112 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Prenzel 

Glickman 

Ooldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kasteruneier 

Kindness 

I^tU 

Leach 

Leath 

Livingston 

Long  (MD) 

Lungren 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Mattox 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 


Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Miller  (OH) 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Oxley 

Paul 

Pease 

Regula 

Reuas 

Roberts  (KB) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Spence 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Wylle 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING-33 


Addabbo 

Beard 

Chlsholm 

Corcoran 

Dellums 

DingeU 

Doman 

Evans  (GA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Gingrich 


Hansen  (UT) 

HoUand 

Hoyer 

Jones  (NO 

Lewis 

Madlgan 

Masoll 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Neal 

O'Brien 
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Pashayan 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Savage 

Taylor 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Washington 

WhiU 

Wilson 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Madlgan. 

Mr.  E>ellums  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Washington  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Hoyer  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Neal. 

Messrs.  HUNTER,  MOORHEAD, 
BROOKS,  SILJANDER,  CRAIG,  and 
McEWEN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  304. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  today  and  tomorrow  for 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  4603. 

I  am  joined  in  this  request  by  the 
minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  my  good  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  we  have  some  rather 
critical  legislation  scheduled  for  floor 
action  today.  Are  you  sure  you  want  to 
deny  the  members  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs the  opportunity  to  hear  this  dis- 
cussion and  debate?  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  believe  the  gentleman  wants  to  take 
his  committee  members  away  from 
these  important  issues. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  was  a 
participant  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  I  am  sure  he  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  the  condition 
of  the  thrift  industry  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  attempting  to  address 
this,  and  this  is  a  bipartisan  request  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wylie,  and  myself. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  committee 
marking  up  the  bill  or  having  hear- 
ings? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  We  are  marking 
up  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
respectfully   request  my   good   friend 


from  California  not  to  object  to  this 
unanimous  consent  request  at  this 
time. 

As  you  know.  I  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Financial  Institution 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  heard 
that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  join  with  Congress- 
man Stanton  of  Ohio,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee, 
in  asking  we  be  allowed  to  finish 
markup  of  this  important  bill.  It  is 
emergency  legislation  designed  to  help 
failing  savings  and  loans. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Failing  savings 
and  loans? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  there  be  failing  sav- 
ings and  loans.  But  we  have  been 
working  on  it  for  some  time  now.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  think  this  is  very  impor- 
tant, too,  that  we  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue to  mark  up  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
regret  that  you  might  miss  this  privi- 
leged resolution  that  is  about  to  come 
up  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Is  the  gentleman  sure  he  wants  to 
give  up  on  being  present  for  that  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  sure  every- 
body heard  the  people  from  the  Moral 
Majority  on  radio  this  morning,  and 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  issues  that 
confront  us.  But  we  do  have  important 
work  to  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  inclined  to  object,  but  I  will 
not.  because  of  the  persuasiveness  of 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


In  addition.  D.C.  Act  4-69  would 
reduce  the  maximum  sentence  for 
rape  from  life  imprisonment  to  a  max- 
imum of  20  years. 

Is  this  the  signal  that  we  want  to 
send  to  our  constituents,  that  we.  their 
elected  Representatives,  approve  of 
deviant  sexual  practices  that  are  con- 
trary to  the  standards  and  values  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans?  Are 
we  prepared  to  tell  them  that  we  stood 
idly  by  and  allowed  the  morals  and 
standards  of  our  Nation's  Capital, 
their  Capital,  to  degenerate? 

Nor  can  we  hide  behind  the  guise  of 
"home  rule."  First  of  all,  we  have  a 
constitutional  obligation  to  exercise 
legislative  authority  over  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Second,  when  home  rule 
was  being  debated,  those  who  had  res- 
ervations about  home  rule  were  re- 
peatedly assured  by  those  proposing 
home  rule  that  section  601  provided 
for  congressional  review.  Now  that 
home  rule  has  passed,  why  are  these 
people  screaming  "foul"  when  we 
invoke  the  very  provision  that  they 
pointed  to  so  reassuringly  only  a 
couple  of  years  ago?  And  third,  the 
D.C.  home  rule  requires  us  to  act.  for 
we  are  already  a  part  of  the  process. 
Unless  we  vote  to  disapprove,  we  are. 
in  de  facto,  approving  this  act. 

Quite  simply,  if  we  fail  to  act  and 
fail  to  disapprove  D.C.  Act  4-69.  then 
we  are  clearly  saying  that  God  owes 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  an  apology. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  208.  A  RES- 
OLUTION DISAPPROVING  D.C. 
ACT  4-69 

(Mr.  McDonald  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shortly  we  will  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 208,  a  resolution  disapproving 
D.C.  Act  4-69.  Prior  to  full  consider- 
ation, however,  we  must  approve  a 
privileged  motion  to  discharge  House 
Resolution  208  from  committee.  Lest 
any  of  my  colleagues  misunderstand,  a 
vote  against  the  motion  to  discharge  is 
a  vote  of  approval  of  a  law  that  specif- 
ically and  explicitly  repeals  the 
present  criminal  statutes  against  se- 
duction by  a  teacher  of  a  female  aged 
16  to  21.  sodomy,  bestialjjty.  adultery, 
fornication;  and  amends  the  indecent 
exposure  law  so  as  to  make  prosecu- 
tion much  more  difficult. 


DISAPPROVING  ACTION  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 
IN  APPROVING  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SEXUAL  AS- 
SAULT REFORM  ACT  OF  1981 

MOTION  OmXED  BY  MR.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  sections  602(c)  and  604 
of  Public  Law  93-198,  I  move  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  further  consider- 
ation of  House  Resolution  208,  disap- 
proving the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  in  approving  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sexual  Assault 
Act  of  1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  moves,  pursuant  to 
Sections  602(c)  and  604  of  Public  Law  93- 
198,  to  discharge  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  further  consider- 
ation of  House  Resolution  208.  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil in  approving  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Act  of  1981. 

motion  to  table  offered  by  MR.  M'KINNEY 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  privileged  motion  to  table. 
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The    SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    will 
report  the  motion  to  table. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McKinney  moves  to  table  the  motion 
to  discharge. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  to  table  is  not  debata- 
ble. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane)  there  were— yeas  106,  nays  98. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  117,  nays 
292,  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  227] 
YEAS-1I7 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdahl 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biacgi 

BlUey 

Bo«gs 

Boland 


Ford  (Ml) 

Ford<TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

.lacobs 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

McHugh 

McKinney 

MikuUkl 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineu 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Molinari 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

NAYS- 292 

Boner 

Honker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 


Ottinger 

Patterson 

Peyser 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Udall 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Conte 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 


Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

E^'ans(IN) 

Fary 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Ftndley 

Pish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GInn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 


Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

LoefHer 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 


RoberU  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

San  tin! 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

WhiUhurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUliams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 24 


Addabbo 

Beard 

Blanchard 

Chisholm 

Corcoran 

Dingell 

Doman 

Evans  (GA) 


Fazio 
Gingrich 
Hansen  (UT) 
HoUand 
Jones  (NO 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
O'Brien 

n  1130 


Pashayan 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Quillen 

Savage 

Trible 

Washington 

White 


Mr.  BENNETT  and  Mr.  MICHEL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  PRITCHARD  and  Mr.  HOL- 
LENBECK changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1145 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Howard).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  604(e)  of  Public  Law  93-198. 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  opposed  to 
the  motion  to  discharge. 

The  Chair  will  inquire,  is  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums) 
opposed  to  the  motion  to  discharge? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane). 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based,  upon  this  last 
vote,  it  is  apparent  to  me  what  the 
sense  of  this  body  is.  and  for  that 
reason,  since  in  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing consideration  of  my  motion  we  can 
get  to  other  important  business  on 
this  floor  today,  I  would  like  to  relin- 
quish my  time  during  this  portion  of 
the  debate  so  as  to  be  able  to  speed  up 
the  possibility  of  proceeding  to  actual 
consideration  of  the  motion. 

So  with  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane)  indicated  just  a  moment  ago 
that  he  wanted  to  dispense  with  this 
matter  so  that  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  get  on  with  more  impor- 
tant business. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  no  more  important  business 
than  the  defense  of  democratic  proce- 
dure processed  and  adherence  to  the 
statutes  that  we  establish.  There  is  no 
greater  responsibility  than  the  respon- 
sibility that  we  have  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  guarantee  the  franchise  to 
millions  of  human  beings. 

Now,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  suggested 
that  this  body  should  remove  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  responsibility  for 
further  consideration  of  this  matter  so 
that  the  House  may  work  its  will.  In 
1973,  this  body  engaged  in  a  signifi- 
cant discussion  and  in  a  significant 
debate  dealing  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  indeed  solely  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  or  whether  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  simultaneously  was 
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a  community  of  human  beings  who 
lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fed- 
eral interests. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Govemment  and  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  euphemistically  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Home  Rule  Act.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  indeed 
stated  that  there  is  both  a  Federal  and 
a  local  Interest  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  gave  unto  the  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  responsi- 
bility to  engage  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we 
caimot  come  down  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  simply  because  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  political  posture  of  the 
City  Council  if  indeed  we  believe  in 
the  franchise  for  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  cannot  have 
these  people  somewhere  between  inde- 
pendence and  enfranchisement  within 
the  framework  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess and  in  servitude  on  the  other 
hand.  In  some  way  we  have  to  clarify 
our  posture  in  that  regard. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  acting  upon  all  resolutions  of 
disapproval.  Over  the  course  of  the 
Isist  several  months  and  years  we.  as 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  evolved  a 
set  of  experiences  that  have  led  us  to 
establish  criteria.  The  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibia  has  estab- 
lished criteria  that  we  thought  should 
be  established  that  would  allow  us  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  be 
guided  with  justice  and  equity 
through  the  morass  of  resolutions  of 
disapproval  and  to  in  turn  attempt  to 
guide  this  body,  the  full  House,  in 
these  significant  matters.  It  was  our 
hope  that,  given  the  intent  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Home  Rule  Act.  we  could 
establish  the  sundry  criteria  so  that 
we  could  address  any  resolution  of  dis- 
approval irrespective  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  we  came  up  with  three  cri- 
teria. 

No.  1.  is  the  act  passed  by  the  City 
Council  violative  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act?  Did  the  City  Council  exceed  its 
authority  granted  to  it  by  this  body 
under  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1973?  Not 
one  Member,  including  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  would  argue  that  the  City 
Council  violated  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
So  we  strike  that  one. 

The  second  criteria:  Did  the  City 
Council,  in  the  enactment  of  D.C.  Act 
4-69,  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  Not  one  single  col- 
league has  argued  that  what  the  City 
Council  did  in  enacting  D.C.  Act  4-69 
violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

That,  then,  leads  us  to  the  third  cri- 
teria, and  that  is  this:  Has  the  City 
Coimcil  in  the  enactment  of  D.C.  Act 


4-69  raised  a  Federal  issue  or  obstruct- 
ed the  Federal  interest? 

This  is  an  important  discussion.  In 
the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Act 
there  was  significant  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  interest  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  local  Interest  on  the 
other,  and  the  committee,  as  Members 
of  this  body,  tried  diligently  to  define 
the  dichotomy  between  the  two.  Only 
one  member  of  the  committee  who 
supported  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al, my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  suggested 
that  this  indeed  did  challenge  Federal 
interests  and  was  indeed  an  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Federal  interest. 

So  we  asked  the  gentleman  to 
expand  upon  his  argument.  The  gen- 
tleman then  used  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  suggest  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  to  act  as  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
the  gentleman  suggested  that  an  act 
enacted  into  law  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  obstructed  the  Federal 
Interest. 

I  take  exception  to  that  and  would 
challenge  it  on  its  face.  First  of  all,  I 
would  argue  that  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  enacted  the 
Home  Rule  Act  of  1973,  it  came  to 
grips  intellectually,  philosophically, 
and  politically  with  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween the  local  interest  and  the  Feder- 
al interest.  The  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  this  body  said  that  there  are  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  people  who 
live  in  the  District  of  Columbia  out- 
side the  Federal  enclave,  who  live  lives 
on  a  daily  basis  as  teeming  millions  of 
other  Americans  do  throughout  this 
country  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

We  accepted  that.  We  said  that 
there  are  people  who  live  here,  who 
have  a  local  interest,  and  let  us  try  as 
diligently  as  we  can  to  separate  those 
interests  out. 

So  I  would  argue  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  if  in 
any  way  this  act  thwarted  the  Federal 
interest,  it  caimot  be  argued  on  legal 
grounds  and  no  one  has  offered  the  ar- 
gimient  that  said,  on  page  2,  line  27, 
paragraph  3,  here  is  what  we  perceive 
to  be  clearly  stated  as  a  threat,  viola- 
tion, or  obstruction  of  the  Federal  in- 
terest. 

There  has  been  no  definition  of  the 
Federal  interest  except  in  rather 
broad  and  vague  and  general  terms, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
again  that  when  we  enacted  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  we  put  some  definition  to  it. 
We  said  that  we  accept  the  fact  that 
there  are  people  out  there  who  are 
American  citizens,  who  live  within  the 
framework  of  the  free  and  democratic 
society,  and  who  ought  to  no  longer  be 
disenfranchised. 

But  now  they  are  engaged  in  a  very 
controversial  act.  They  have  trie  au- 
dacity to  engage  in  reforming  the  laws 


regarding  sexual  assault,  so  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  decided  that  we  now 
must  challenge  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  this  matter. 

But  I  am  asking,  when  do  we  throw 
down  democratic  processes?  I  may  dis- 
agree with  many  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  but 
I  will  not  violate  nor  challenge  nor  de- 
stroy the  democratic  processes  that 
give  us  the  right  to  offer  our  opinions. 

The  point  I  make  is  this:  If  you  can 
challenge  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  because  you  do  not  agree 
with  the  politics  of  something  they 
enact,  when  do  you  come  after  Ron 
Dellums  or  any  other  Members  be- 
cause of  the  politics  they  espouse? 

Democracy  is  a  fragile  thing.  The 
District  of  Columbia  enacted  a  gam- 
bling law.  I  am  in  the  progressive  wing 
of  the  body  politic.  If  I  had  voted  on  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  on  the  merits 
of  the  question  of  gambling.  I  would 
have  opposed  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  because  my  politics  say 
that  gambling  is  part  of  the  capitalis- 
tic mystique  that  harms  many  poor 
people  in  this  country  by  giving  them 
the  illusion  that  by  spending  a  couple 
of  dollars,  tomorrow  morning  they 
could  awaken  with  $1  million.  But  I 
chose  not  to  challenge  them  because 
more  important  than  expressing  my 
political  view  on  the  question  of  gam- 
bling was  to  express  my  profound  sup- 
port for  the  concept  and  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 

We  cannot  have  these  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  being  involuntary 
slaves  or  servants  on  one  day  and  free 
citizens  on  the  other  at  the  whim  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

Now.  we  brought  witnesses  before 
our  committee.  They  were  not  the 
same  witnesses  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia brought  before  its  committee 
because  we  did  not  perceive  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  as  supplanting  the 
function  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
goverrunent.  These  people  went  into 
every  community  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  held  hearings  on  this 
matter,  and  after  those  hearings  they 
developed  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  unanimously  enacted  by  a  vote  of 
13-0. 

Now.  if  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  cannot  appreciate  or  feel 
as  strongly  as  a  number  of  us  may 
about  the  substantive  aspects  of  the 
law,  then  they  can  do  the  same  thing 
your  constituents  and  my  constituents 
can  do  when  they  do  not  like  the 
stance  we  take;  they  can  get  rid  of  us. 

But  it  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  set  ourselves  up  as 
arrogant  elitists  and  say  that: 

In  some  way  we  know  democracy  better 
than  you  do,  in  some  way  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  are  the  shining  beacons  of  democ- 
racy, and  you  as  the  local  City  Council,  duly 
elected    by    your    constituents,    are    not 
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charged  with  the  same  responsibilities  and 
accountability  as  we  are. 

You  cannot  yesterday  say,  "I  ap- 
plaud home  rule"  and  today  say,  "I 
take  it  back."  unless  you  have  estab- 
lished a  set  of  criteria  that  moves  you 
intelligently,  reasonably,  fairly,  and 
within  the  framework  of  democratic 
principles  through  the  morass  of 
stanpes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  this  is 
probably  the  rnost  political  body  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  EHected  officials 
are  perhaps  the  most  creative  political 
thinkers  of  all  time.  We  take  an  issue 
and  we  take  it  180  degrees  in  any  di- 
rection we  want.  Politicians  by  defini- 
tion are  very  creative  thinkers.  Politi- 
cians by  definition  are  always  looking 
over  their  shoulders.  So  here  we  find 
ourselves  with  a  bill  where  everybody 
is  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

And  so  am  I— but  not  to  see  whether 
somebody  is  gaining  on  me  to  take  my 
seat  but  whether  or  not  the  time  is 
gaining  on  me  when  democratic  proc- 
esses go  out  the  window. 

I  find  it  tragic.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  lu- 
dicrous that  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful flag-wavers  who  are  Members  of 
our  body  politic  are  the  very  first 
people  to  thwart  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy when  they  do  not  agree  with 
a  political  stance.  I  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  the  stance  taken  by  the 
City  Council  on  a  whole  range  of 
issues.  That  is  not  what  is  at  stake 
here  when  we  sit  as  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

D  1200 

When  we  sit  as  Members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  we  ought  to  be 
guided  by  wisdom.  We  should  not  be 
sitting  here  trying  to  be  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  should  not. 

Believe  me.  I  would  not  let  this 
matter  die  in  a  few  minutes  because  if 
the  committee  is  discharged  I  want 
the  10  hours  to  debate  this  question; 
10  hours  is  a  very  short  time  to  debate 
an  abdication  of  democratic  principles 
and  procedures.  One  caimot  do  it  in  10 
or  15  minutes  so  that  we  can  smoothly 
move  the  business  of  the  Congress. 
There  are  700.000  people  outside  this 
door  whose  lives  are  at  stake  based  on 
how  we  define  their  freedom. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  carried  out  its  responsibil- 
ities. We  carried  out  those  responsibil- 
ities with  integrity  and  dignity  and 
honesty.  We  did  not  choose  to  hear 
yea  and  nay  on  the  merit  of  the  situa- 
tion because  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Home  Rule  Act  it  said  Mem- 
h)ers  of  Congress  generally,  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
specifically.  We  do  not  choose  to  sit  as 
the  city  council.  We  have  enacted  a 
law  that  lets  people  do  that. 

If  you  truly  believe  in  democratic 
principles,  then  you  have  got  to  let 
that  process  go  forward.  Do  not  kill 


the  process  simply  because  of  your  po- 
litical stance,  because  to  kill  democrat- 
ic procedures  is  a  massive  blow.  So  I  do 
not  see  this  personally.  I  do  not  see 
this  as  simply  a  challenge  to  the  com- 
mittee structure.  I  mean,  after  all,  the 
committee  structure  is  a  nebulous 
mechanism  anyway. 

But  what  I  am  exercised  about  is  the 
caring  about  other  human  beings  and 
whether  or  not  we  lie  to  people  when 
we  enact  laws  and  say  you  truly  are  a 
part  of  this  country  and  you  truly  are 
part  of  the  democratic  process,  except 
when  you  enact  laws  that  are  contro- 
versial, so  that  we  can  engage  in  the 
dance  of  expedient  politics  and  bring  a 
local  matter  to  national  attention. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  much  more 
honest  for  my  colleagues  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  is  appro- 
priate to  write  a  Federal  one  and  bring 
it  to  this  floor  and  let  us  have  at  it  on 
that  basis.  But  let  us  not  use  this  plat- 
form to  take  a  local  matter,  which 
clearly  challenges  the  principles  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  and  attempt  to  make 
it  a  national  issue.  If  my  colleague 
really  is  interested.  Federal  law  can  su- 
persede local  law  and  the  gentleman 
can  write  a  bill.  He  can  write  a  bill. 

We  have  had  hearings  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane)  with  all  due  respect. 
Mr.  Speaker,  chose  not  to  appear.  The 
gentleman  was  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
gentleman  did  not  even  submit  written 
testimony  before  our  conunittee.  I  saw 
the  gentleman's  testimony  in  a  "Dear 
Colleague."  But  we  held  the  hearings, 
we  had  discussions  and  we  had  debate. 
We  heard  from  the  people  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  letting  us 
luiow  whether  the  process  had  integri- 
ty, what  was  meant  by  it.  and  the  law 
itself  required  that  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  report  to  us  on 
all  legislative  matters  within  30  days 
of  enactment. 

So  we  had  the  Mayor,  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  the  Chairperson 
of  the  Law  Revision  Committee,  and 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. These  were  the  relevant  people 
to  answer  the  question:  "Did  it  violate 
the  spirit  or  the  intent  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act?  Did  it  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion or  obstruct  the  Federal  inter- 
ests?" 

The  overwhelming  response  to  all 
three  of  those  questions  was  no.  If  the 
answer  to  any  of  those  questions  were 
yes  then  we  have  a  different  situation. 
So.  it  is  not  that  we  have  attempted  to 
close  off  debate.  What  we  have  said  is 
we  need  to  have  some  guidelines  that 
move  us  through  this  morass  so  that 
at  any  moment,  whether  it  is  20  years 
down  the  road.  20  months.  20  minutes, 
or  20  decades,  that  people  can  look 
back  upon  this  moment  and  say  this 
body  stood  for  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. 


That  is  why  this  gentleman  is  exer- 
cised. It  is  not  about  discharging  the 
committee.  This  gentleman  could  care 
less.  But  there  is  a  higher  principle 
here. 

So.  I  would  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  strongly  disagree  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  that  we  ought  to 
dispense  with  this  matter  in  a  few  mo- 
ments to  get  on  with  other  more  im- 
portant business,  because  there  is  no 
more  important  business  than  to 
ratify  the  principles  of  democracy. 
There  is  no  more  important  principle 
than  the  principle  of  saying  that 
600.000  or  700;000  people  do  indeed 
have  the  franchise  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  formal  Goverment.  There 
is  no  higher  responsibility,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  frivolous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  assume  that  we  could  dis- 
pense with  this  matter  in  a  few  mo- 
ments so  that  people  could  take  their 
political  stance,  and  then  we  could  get 
on  with  other  more  convenient  busi- 
ness. 

I  want  to  make  it  inconvenient  be- 
cause we  need  to  discuss  this  matter. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  to  all  my 
colleagues  who  believe  profoundly  and 
deeply  in  democratic  principles,  you 
and  I  may  not  agree  on  the  philosoph- 
ical issues.  I  stand  in  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  body  politic  and  I  stand 
here  without  shame  and  without  fear 
and  without  defense.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues stand  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
body  politic.  So  be  it.  When  we  come 
together,  let  us  have  at  it  on  the  ideo- 
logical issues,  but  let  us  not  destroy 
the  very  process  that  allows  you  and  I 
to  debate  the  question. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  indeed  chal- 
lenged the  very  process  that  we  have 
established,  that  breathes  life  in  the 
ideas  of  democracy.  The  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  human 
beings,  as  we  are.  and  if  they  do  not 
like  this  bill  they  can  recall  the  Mem- 
bers, they  can  replace  the  Members, 
just  as  they  can  replace  any  of  us  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  ideas  we 
espouse.  If  my  colleagues  believe  in 
that  principle,  then  they  ought  to  go 
forward. 

We  talk  about  messages  being  com- 
municated around  here.  We  always  get 
on  the  floor  and  talk  about  sending 
messages.  What  message  gets  sent 
when  we  decide  at  any  given  moment 
that  democracy  is  not  convenient?  Per- 
haps as  a  black  human  being  I  am  sen- 
sitive to  the  fact  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  establishment  exercises 
the  laws  when  it  is  convenient  and 
takes  them  back  when  it  is  not  conven- 
ient. 

Why  is  it  that  one  person  can  stand 
up  on  this  floor  and  offer  a  resolution 
to  disengage  a  committee,  discharge  a 
committee  from  its  responsibilities  in 
this  situation  when  not  one  person  can 
discharge  any  other  committee  around 
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here?  When  we  enacted  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  a  number  of  our  more  con- 
servative colleagues  who  wanted  to 
keep  some  control  on  the  lives  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
said  we  cannot  give  these  local  resi- 
dents the  right  to  rewrite  the  Criminal 
Code.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
gee-e-s,  that  is  really  freedom  when 
you  can  rewrite  the  laws  that  govern 
your  lives.  So  they  have  established  an 
extraordinary  provision  that  said  that 
any  time  the  District  of  Columbia 
enacts  a  law  that  affects  the  Criminal 
Code,  one  Member,  one  Member  can 
get  up  and  offer  a  resolution  to  dis- 
charge a  committee. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  It  was  not  for 
healthy  reasons  and  my  colleagues 
and  I  know  that.  I  won't  enunciate 
them  and  enumerate  them  because  we 
all  know  exactly  what  those  reasons 
are. 

In  the  silence  and  solitude  of  our 
own  conscience  and  mind  we  under- 
stand what  that  was  all  about.  It  was  a 
quite  reactionary  posture  and  In  my 
estimation  thwarted  the  whole  notion 
of  the  democratic  process  when  one 
person  in  a  body  that  is  supposed  to  be 
a  group-oriented  body  can  get  up  and 
motion  to  discharge  the  actions  of  a 
committee.  But  they  said  no,  we  do 
not  want  this  city,  majority  black,  to 
have  this  kind  of  power,  and  one 
person  can  do  it.  But  one  person 
cannot  discharge  other  committees, 
but  only  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause, in  a  halfhearted  fashion  maybe, 
we  really  did  not  mean  home  rule. 

Maybe  at  this  moment  we  really  do 
not  mean  that  we  believe  in  democrat- 
ic principles.  What  message  do  we 
send  to  other  people  in  other  nations 
at  this  critical  juncture  in  our  evolu- 
tion when  we  say  we  do  not  care  about 
these  600,000  or  700,000  people.  They 
have  the  audacity  to  enact  a  law  that 
we  do  not  agree  with.  Therefore,  we 
will  challenge  the  processes. 

I  may  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  if  we  began  to  talk  about 
the  specifics.  But  I  would  argue  dili- 
gently that  that  is  not  what  is  before 
us  at  this  point.  What  should  be 
before  us  in  what  is  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  if  we  truly 
believe  we  should  not  be  the  City 
Council,  and  again  I  will  conclude  with 
the  three  points. 

Keep  this  in  mind  throughout  this 
debate,  because  the  extent  to  which  I 
can  take  it  10  hours  I  am  taking  it  10 
hours.  Did  they  thwart,  violate,  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  obstruct  the 
Federal  interest?  The  answer  to  all 
three  of  those  questions  is  no. 

I  think  our  committee  acted  appro- 
priately and  wisely  and  intelligently, 
and  I  would  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  reject  the 
motion  before  us  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  my  home  State  of  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane)  for  bringing  this  subject  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  today.  Certain- 
ly there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
our  Constitution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  had  home  rule  before 
we  enacted  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self -Government  Act  of  1973  and 
home  rule  has  been  withdrawn  before. 
I  think  we  have  an  inherent  responsi- 
bility constitutionally  to  grant  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  this  Federal 
City,  such  degree  of  home  rule  as  we 
may  want  to  repose  in  its  officials  and 
to  withdraw  it  if  we  choose. 

Under  the  Home  Rule  Act,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  retained  this 
legislative  responsibility  or  this  legisla- 
tive authority  to  override  actions  of 
the  City  Council.  I  think  that  by  en- 
acting the  Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act, 
the  City  Council  has  offended  the 
Congress.  I  think  they  have  offended 
the  American  people  by  this  action. 
And  I  think  it  is  entirely  consistent 
with  our  prerogatives  that  we  should 
take  up  the  resolution  as  urged  by  my 
coUeagrue  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Philip  M. 
Crane)  and  we  should  approve  his  ini- 
tiative overwhelmingly  here  today  and 
I  salute  the  gentleman  for  his  diligent 
work  in  bringing  this  important  issue 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Marlenee). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  2  weeks  a  friend  of  mine  visit- 
ing from  Montana  has  been  murdered, 
beaten  to  death  in  the  area  of  one  of 
Washington's  better  hotels.  What  kind 
of  home  rule  is  that? 

In  the  past  2  weeks  a  staff  member 
serving  on  the  Interior  Committee  was 
murdered  in  his  own  home,  knifed  to 
death.  What  kind  of  home  rule  is 
that? 

In  the  past  2  weeks  a  friend  of  mine 
from  Montana  was  carrying  out  the 
garbage  behind  his  own  home  and  was 
mugged  right  behind  his  own  home. 
What  kind  of  home  rule  is  that? 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  a  member 
of  my  staff  had  a  knife  held  at  his 
throat  in  his  own  home  and  was 
robbed  of  everything  that  he  had  in 
his  own  home. 

I  am  mad  and  I  tun  mad  about  crime. 
I  hope  the  message  goes  home  loud 
and  clear  to  the  District  of  Columbia: 
"Clean  up  your  act." 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  be  happy  to  yjeld  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mlchigan«(Mr. 

CONYERS). 


Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  to  me  because  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  angry  Member  walk- 
ing off  the  floor,  who  I  hope  can  hear 
me,  to  explain  what  in  God's  name 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  has 
to  do  with  his  very  virulent  opposition 
to  crime  being  committed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia?  If  there  is  any  ra- 
tional connection  at  all  I  would  love  to 
hear  him  explain  to  me  what  this 
matter  has  to  do  with  the  crimes  that 
he  and  I  deplore. 

The  gentleman  is  not  on  the  floor,  so 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  return  his  remaining  time. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  addi- 
tional comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that 
is  to  correct  a  misimpression  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  I  did,  in  fact, 
submit  my  testimony  before  that  com- 
mittee in  writing  and  I  have  a  copy  of 
it  here  in  the  event  the  gentleman  did 
not  see  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  response? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Yes,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly in  no  way  attempted  to  impugn 
the  integrity  or  credibility  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  That  is  not  my 
purpose.  What  I  did  was  state  fact. 

I  have  just  consulted  with  my  staff 
and  they  have  said  they  have  not  re- 
ceived, unless  your  staff  dropped  the 
ball  somewhere,  they  still  have  not  re- 
ceived official  testimony,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  before  our  committee.  I  have 
four  staff  people  here  saying  no,  we 
have  not  received  it. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  of  coming 
to  the  floor  engaging  in  communicat- 
ing fallacies.  That  is  certainly  not 
what  we  are  about  here.  I  think  we 
can  discuss  the  matter  intelligently.  I 
made  a  statement  of  fact.  If  the  gen- 
tleman's intent  was  to  do  it,  then  I 
would  strike  the  matter.  But  I  am 
saying  for  the  official  Record,  we  have 
not  received  the  gentleman's  testimo- 
ny. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  All  I  can 
say  is  last  Thursday.  I  believe  it  was, 
that  testimony  was  delivered  from  my 
office. 

a  1215 

If  it  was  lost  somewhere,  I  have  an 
additional  copy  here.  But  I  will  save 
that  for  the  time  we  get  into  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  I  could  use  5  minutes  of  his 
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time,  since  we  only  have  8  minutes  left 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  yield  that  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me 
that  additional  time,  and  it  is  done  in 
the  same  fairness  with  which  I  read 
the  gentleman's  "Dear  Colleague," 
which  I  really  would  like  to  say  I 
thought  was  a  fair  document  of  the 
gentleman's  belief. 

Having  served  on  this  committee 
since  coming  to  Congress  in  1971,  and 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  I  feel 
it  is  incumbent,  obviously,  upon  me  to 
address  this  matter  both  procedurally 
and  in  its  substantive  aspects. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  this  aisle  have  asked  me  why  I 
would  want  this  job— particularly 
when  it  costs  me  dearly  in  every  elec- 
tion, and  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  cost 
me  even  more  dearly  in  the  next  one.  I 
told  then  minority  leader  Gerald  Ford 
that  I  wanted  this  job  because  I  be- 
lieved in  the  Constitution.  I  believed 
in  the  responsibility  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  people  to  bear  arms,  to 
defend  their  country.  I  believed  in  the 
duty  of  people  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
their  country,  and  that  I  saw  at  that 
time  800.000  Americans,  with  their 
citizens  fighting  in  Vietnam,  paying 
taxes  into  the  U.S.  Government  with 
no  ability  to  express  even  who  the 
mayor  of  their  city  was  going  to  be. 
We  changed  that. 

I  believe  in  my  State  that  we  believe 
that  human  beings,  private  American 
citizens,  have  the  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol their  private  lives  without  the  in- 
terference of  somebody  who  is  not 
elected  by  them.  We  in  Connecticut 
would  greatly  object  if  you  came  to 
our  State  and  overturned  the  statute 
that  you  have  now  overturned,  or 
seem  to  be  about  to  overturn  here 
today,  and  yet  we  have  exactly  the 
same  laws.  In  fact,  they  have  the  same 
laws  in  almost  every  way  in  Alaska, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Hawaii.  Indiana.  Iowa. 
Maine,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont.  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

When  I  first  joined  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  there  was 
no  home  rule.  In  short.  Congress  con- 
trolled anything  and  everything  con- 
cerning the  city  of  Washington.  We 
decided  whether  or  not  an  alley 
should  be  closed,  we  established  and 
monitored  programs,  we  determined 
the  budget  and  the  funding  levels  for 
all  offices  and  departments.  Washing- 
ton was  not  a  city,  but  a  creature  of 
Congress. 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  in  Con- 
gress, however,  things  changed.  In  De- 
cember of  1973,  the  President  signed 


Public  Law  93-198,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Home 
Rule  Act.  It  was  not  a  complete  sever- 
ing of  the  ties  between  Congress  and 
the  Nation's  Capital,  but  it  was  the 
first  step  in  what  all  of  us  involved 
knew  would  be  a  lengthy  transition 
which  would  eventually  bring  the  city 
to  the  status  of  an  independent  mu- 
nicipality. There  have  been  problems 
in  this  transition,  just  as  there  has 
been  great  progress. 

Anticipating  the  inevitable  difficul- 
ties confronting  a  fledgling  local  gov- 
ernment. Congress  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  to  override  local  legislative 
actions.  Since  home  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  legislation  enacted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Accepting  the  principle  of  home  rule 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  conunittee 
sought  to  determine  what  should  serve 
as  guidelines  for  taking  action  to  veto 
local  legislation.  Paramount  in  this 
consideration  was  the  fact  that  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
an  extension  of  the  principle  that 
local  governments  should  be  allowed 
to  make  decisions  on  local  matters  of 
their  citizens— essentially  exactly  the 
same  right  that  I  have  heard  support- 
ed by  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  this  aisle  time  after  time 
after  time:  States  rights.  Get  Uncle 
Sam  out  of  my  life. 

As  a  result,  three  criteria  were  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  to  use  in  all 
cases  where  we  were  resolving  and  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  of  City  Coun- 
cil action: 

Does  the  action  of  the  city  violate 
the  Constitution?  Does  the  action  of 
the  city  exceed  the  authority  granted 
in  the  Home  Rule  Act  or  other  stat- 
ute? Does  the  action  of  the  city  violate 
a  clear  Federal  interest? 

The  answer  to  all  of  the  above  is 
"No." 

To  date,  the  committee  has  consid- 
ered 10  resolutions  of  disapproval,  in- 
cluding House  Resolution  208.  The 
subject  matter  has  included  gambling, 
statehood,  revision  of  the  sexual  as- 
sault provisions  of  the  criminal  code, 
rent  control,  and  the  location  of  chan- 
ceries and  embassies  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  In  all  cases,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  guided  by  the  criteria  I 
have  just  mentioned.  Only  once  was  it 
necessary  to  overturn  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  city,  because  only  once 
was  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  one 
of  the  guidelines  had  been  violated. 

While  I  apologize  for  that  stroll 
through  history.  I  think  it  very  impor- 
tant to  make  the  record  clear  on  one 
point.  The  subject  matter  of  the  city 
law  which  would  be  rejected  by  House 
Resolution  208  is  controversial  and 
emotional.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  procedures  to  be  utilized  in 
reviewing  the  legislation.  The  commit- 


tee acted  in  a  timely  manner,  held  a 
hearing,  and  passed  judgment  on  the 
resolution  based  on  the  established 
guidelines.  Given  that,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  justifiably  move 
to  discharge  the  committee  on  this 
issue.  The  specifics  of  the  issue  should 
not  and  did  not  in  any  manner  change 
the  way  the  committee  responded  to 
the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  go  no  further 
on  procedures.  I  do  not  wish  to  chas- 
tise any  Member  for  exercising  his  or 
her  rights  under  the  procedures  of 
this  body.  Even  though  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
acted  in  the  usual  manner  on  this  res- 
olution, the  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  allow  a  Member  to  move  to 
discharge.  I  respect  that  right,  and  I 
understand  it  because  the  shoe  has 
been  on  the  other  foot. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reason 
for  the  motion  to  discharge,  one  is 
forced  to  look  beyond  procedure  and 
examine  the  substance  of  the  matter 
at  hand,  and  it  is  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  emotion,  opinion,  and  dis- 
agreement. 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sexual  Assault  Reform 
Act  of  1981  was  developed  without 
adequate  citizen  participation  and 
that  it  does  not  represent  the  consen- 
sus of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. I  would  like  to  stress  that  last 
phrase,  because  I  think  it  is  of  ex- 
treme importance.  We  ought  not  be 
here  to  judge  the  provisions  of  this 
local  legislation  by  our  individual 
moral  standards,  or  those  of  our  con- 
stituency. This  law  will  not  affect  our 
constituencies.  It  seems  to  me  that 
having  given  the  city  of  Washington 
the  limited  autonomy  that  we  have, 
we  have  no  business  dictating  moral 
standards,  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  standards,  to  the  residents  of 
the  city.  That  is  their  decision  and 
theirs  alone.  So  the  only  yardstick  by 
which  to  measure  this  legislation 
ought  to  be  whether  or  not  it  reflects 
the  wisdom  of  the  residents  of  the 
city. 

I  am  aware  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  many  petitions,  but  I  think 
we  should  take  a  long  look. 

The  impetus  for  this  legislation  is 
found  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Law  Revision 
Commission.  This  Commission  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  1974  to 
review  the  laws  and  statutes  relating 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  recom- 
mended changes.  The  membership  of 
the  Commission  consists  of  individuals 
appointed  by  the  President,  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  Mayor,  the 
local  courts,  and  the  local  unified  bar. 
The  recommendations  of  this  body  of 
highly  qualified  individuals  led  the 
City  Council  to  begin  its  consideration 
of  the  legislation  which  House  Resolu- 
tion 208  seeks  to  disapprove. 
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In  its  deliberations,  the  City  Council 
held  public  hearings  throughout  the 
city  and  received  testimony  from  any 
and  all  interested  parties.  Additional- 
ly, the  City  Council  held  open  commit- 
tee meetings  and  ultimately  approved 
by  unanimous  vote  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion today.  Given  the  extent  of  the 
hearings  and  discussion  on  this  issue,  I 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  will  of 
the  residents  is  not  represented  in  this 
legislation,  despite  petitions. 

There  has  been  great  confusion,  gen- 
erated by  reports  in  the  media  and  by 
other  ecumenical  interests,  about 
what  this  legislation  would  or  would 
not  do.  Rather  than  removing  penal- 
ties for  many  serious  offenses,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Corporation  Counsel 
testified  under  extensive  questioning 
at  committee  hearings  that  in  many 
cases.  District  of  Columbia  Act  4-89 
sets  more  severe  penalties  for  a  broad- 
er range  of  offenses.  The  resulting 
statute  would  also  be  more  in  line  with 
the  comparable  provisions  of  most 
other  States  and  the  Model  Penal 
Code  of  the  American  Law  Institute. 
My  own  State  of  Connecticut  dealt 
with  this  question  in  1969,  and  the 
result  was  a  statute  that  reflected  the 
reality  of  life  in  the  20th  century 
rather  than  the  19th  century.  In  my 
opinion.  District  of  Columbia  Act  4-69 
attempts  to  do  the  same  thing,  in  a 
manner  which  a  majority  of  the  local 
residents  perceive  as  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  basis  for 
agreeing  with  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  208.  Procedurally,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  dealt  with  this  matter  in  the 
prescribed  manner  and  in  a  timely 
manner.  Substantively,  neither  the 
Congress  nor  any  individual  Member 
has  any  business  inflicting  personal 
moral  standards  on  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  vote  against  any  motion 
to  discharge. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  identify  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  and  particularly  one 
statement  that  the  gentleman  made 
with  regard  to  many  in  this  body  who 
are  now  calling  for  local  control  and 
States  rights.  Here,  at  this  particular 
juncture,  many  of  those  who  are  call- 
ing for  local  control  are  now  saying, 
"We  are  against  local  control  when  it 
comes  to  the  District  of  Columbia." 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY)  has  articu- 
lated that  very  clearly,  and  I  want  to 
agree  with  him  100  percent. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman,  without  being  dis- 
respectful, will  remember  another  gen- 
tleman who  said,  "Let  my  people  go." 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  208,  a  resolution  to 
veto  the  District  of  Columbia  Sexual 
Assault  Reform  Act  of  1981  (District 
of  Columbia  Act  4-69). 

Support  of  this  discharge  motion  is  a 
violation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act.  This  act  has  received  due 
consideration  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  has  adhered  to  three  principles 
set  down  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia:  It  does  not  vio- 
late the  Constitution,  exceed  author- 
ity granted  in  the  Home  Rule  Act  or 
other  statutes,  nor  violate  a  clear  Fed- 
eral interest.  This  act  involves  local 
legislation  only  with  no  Federal 
impact  and  it  does  not  set  precedent— 
40  States  already  have  laws  similar  or 
nearly  similar  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Act  4-69.  No  legislation  in  the 
history  of  home  rule  has  had  a  more 
extended  or  public  consideration.  As 
well  as  beginning  hearings  on  this 
matter  in  1977,  before  enactment  the 
legislation  was  fully  reviewed,  both  by 
the  U.S.  attorney  and  Corporation 
Counsel  and  their  suggestions  were  in- 
corporated into  the  bill. 

The  act  is  a  comprehensive  act 
which  will  modernize  and  consolidate 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  regarding 
sexual  assault.  Up  to  this  point  laws 
on  sexual  activity  or  conduct  were 
scattered  among  seven  separate  chap- 
ters of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
The  change  in  the  statute,  which  is 
supported  by  the  ABA.  Gray  Pan- 
thers, Downtown  Cluster  of  Churches, 
ACLU,  Metro  Police,  National  Coali- 
tion Against  Sexual  Assault,  Washing- 
ton Central  Labor  Council,  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  many  other  re- 
lated organizations,  only  repeals  pro- 
hibitions on  noncommercial  sexual 
conduct  between  consenting  adults;  it 
expands  the  protection  against  sexual 
abuse  of  previously  unprotected  class- 
es of  persons  and  strengthens  prohibi- 
tions against  sexual  conduct  with  chil- 
dren, by  grading  the  crime  according 
to  the  age  of  the  victim  and  perpetra- 
tor. 

Even  the  author  of  the  discharge 
motion,  in  testimony  he  gave  on  the 
act  stated  that: 

Individual  conduct  is  not  properly  a  con- 
cern of  government  unless  that  conduct 
harms  others  •  •  *. 

Noncommercial  conduct  between 
consenting  adults  does  not  fall  into 
that  category. 

Clearly  the  City  Council  has  a  right 
to  create  its  own  laws  and  this  law  is 
not  in  violation  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee's three  criteria  which  ihight 
justify    disapproval.    In    support    of 


home  rule  I  urge  my  fellow  Members 
to  join  me  in  opposition  to  the  dis- 
charge motion. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKiNNEY)  yields  back  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums). 

Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to 
this  body  that  I  am  the  second  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Conmiittee  and,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  have  noticed, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  some  modest 
interest  in  what  transpires  here.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  an 
adjoining  area  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  I  was  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
1973  when  the  Home  Rule  Act  was 
adopted.  I  supported  it,  I  voted  for  it,  I 
worked  on  it,  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
make  one  brief  statement.  Home  rule 
carries  with  it  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  rights  and  benefits.  That  responsi- 
bility, includes  the  requirement  of 
quality  public  education,  adequate 
public  safety,  equitable  personnel  pro- 
cedures, and  enactment  of  reasonable 
public  laws.  If  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
understand  those  principles,  they 
would  have  a  great  deal  more  success 
in  working  with  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dbl- 
LUMS)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane)  has  18M!  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  Faontroy)  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  debate. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  eloquently 
made  the  argument  relating  to  the 
home  rule  dimensions  of  the  discharge 
motion  before  us.  I  should  like  to 
focus  more  specifically  on  the  extent 
to  which  this  discharge  motion  would 
violate  the  integrity  of  the  committee 
process  in  this  body. 

The  fact  is  that  you  are  asking  the 
House  to  discharge  a  committee  from 
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a  responsibility  which  it  has  already 
duly  exercised. 

Are  we  being  asked  to  discharge  a 
matter  from  a  committee  that  has  sat 
on  it?  Obviously,  no.  This  committee 
has  fully  carried  its  mandate  and 
acted  both  expeditiously  and  judi- 
ciously on  House  Resolution  208.  In 
short,  the  motion  to  discharge  would 
denigrate  and  dismiss  the  proper  and 
careful  considerations  that  this  com- 
mittee has  given  to  the  subject  matter. 

The  discharge  motion  is  based  on 
some  concerns  that  the  author  and 
others  have  with  the  substance  of  the 
act  passed  by  our  locally  elected  City 
Council.  The  question  becomes:  Do  we 
wish  to  discharge  this  because  this  act 
would  remove  all  sanctions  on  homo- 
sexuality, as  has  been  claimed? 

If  that  is  the  basis  on  which  you 
vote  for  the  discharge  petition,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that,  should  it  succeed, 
you  are  a  part  of  the  10  hours  of 
debate  on  the  question  which  will 
show  that  that  is  simply  not  the  case, 
that  is  not  in  fact  true;  and  had  those 
of  us  who  are  Members  of  this  body 
been  in  the  hearings  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil or  been  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
District  Committee,  they  would  know 
that.  It  has  been  suggested  that  you 
ought  to  support  this  discharge 
motion  because  the  act  repeals  stat- 
utes prohibiting  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion. I  submit  to  you  that,  had  the 
Members  of  this  body  filed  a  petition 
to  run  for  the  City  Council  and  been 
duly  authorized  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ings, they  would  know  that  that  is  not 
the  case. 

□  1230 

Had  they  been  on  the  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has 
duly  discharged  its  responsibility  to 
hold  hearings  on  House  Resolution 
208,  they  would  know  that.  But  we  will 
get  into  that,  if  necessary,  during  the 
extended  debate  on  the  substance  of 
what  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  concluded  about  the  model 
criminal  code  and  the  suggestion  and 
recommendations  of  the  commission 
authorized  by  this  Congress  to  review 
the  District  of  Columbia  criminal 
codes. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  one  another. 
The  fact  is  that  this  measure  is  about 
to  take  10  hours  of  the  time  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  because  of  the 
insistence  of  some  persons  in  our  coun- 
try who  lack  the  courage  to  go  to  the 
25  States  of  this  Union. 

We  know  why  this  issue  has  become 
of  such  critical  importance  that  we  are 
prepared  to  set  aside  the  other  issues 
of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  discuss  it  is  because 
some  people  are  prepared  to  dump  on 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, when  they  do  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  to  the  25  States  of  this 
Union  and  to  see  to  it  what  they  would 


impose  upon  us  is  imposed  upon  them 
for  they  have  no  such  regulations. 

We  luiow  that  the  same  people  are 
not  prepared  to  bring  before  this  na- 
tional body  a  law  that  would  require 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  what 
they  want  to  require  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
people  who  have  deeply  held  religious 
convictions  expressing  themselves  and 
acting  upon  them  in  the  body  politic 
generally,  but  I  say  to  those  who  want 
to  dump  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
what  they  are  not  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  do  nationally,  that  when  they 
come  to  this  Chamber,  that  when  they 
come  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
come  with  the  whole  gospel,  and  we 
are  anointed  by  God  to  declare  good 
news  to  the  poor. 

The  same  people  who  deny  us  the 
right  to  enact  a  criminal  code  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
city  are  the  same  people  who  have 
counseled  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  deny  food  stamps  to  the 
hungry  and  health  care  to  the  sick, 
and  housing  to  the  ill  housed,  and  jobs 
to  the  jobless,  and  I  say  to  them  if  I 
were  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  beware  of  false  proph- 
ets who  come  to  you  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, and  in  their  hearts  they  are  raven- 
ous wolves. 

If  I  were  the  psalmist,  their  tongues 
Krz  smoother  than  butter,  but  war  is 
in  their  hearts. 

The  words  out  of  their  mouths  are 
softer  than  oil  and  yet  they  have 
drawn  swords  to  cut  out  the  heart  not 
only  of  the  democratic  process,  but 
within  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act  which  we  in  good  conscience 
passed  nearly  10  years  ago. 

And  to  some  of  them  I  would  say,  if 
I  were  the  Apostle  Paul,  speaking  to 
the  conservative  Church  of  Rome,  I 
bear  you  record  that  you  have  a  zeal 
for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge, for  you  being  ignorant  of  God's 
righteousness  and  going  around  to  es- 
tablish your  own  righteousness  have 
not  submitted  yourselves  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  for  yielding  before  he  gets  into 
his  more  secular  remarks,  because  I 
think  that  he  might  want  to  point  out 
that  maybe  some  of  the  Members  who 
voted  just  previously  are  not  advised 
of  the  premises  at  all  under  what  is  in 
this  law  that  is  considered  obnoxious 
to  some. 

Would  it  be  fair  in  our  charity  to 
consider  that  maybe  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers maybe  were  not  fully  advised 
what  they  were  voting  on? 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction  that 
many  voted  not  knowing  that  the  act 
which  was  passed  by  our  city  councU 
does  not,  as  suggested,  remove  all 
sanctions  against  homosexuality. 
Indeed,  it  strengthens  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  homosexuality. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  So  we  are  forgiving 
those  who  erred  in  this  transgression 
that  occurred  here  today? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  ask  in  the  name 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  that  they  be  for- 
given. But,  let  me  say  very  seriously 
my  essential  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  question 
first  of  the  integrity  of  our  committee 
process.  This  is  not  a  committee  that 
has  sat  on  legislation  the  way  others 
who  in  years  past  have  done  on  legisla- 
tion designed  to  disenfranchise  Ameri- 
can citizens  generally  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  particularly. 

We  have  discharged  our  responsibil- 
ity fully  and  have  reached  a  well  con- 
sidered conclusion,  8-to-3,  a  bipartisan 
basis,  and  so  on  the  basis  of  that 
alone,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  279,  nays 
126,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  228] 
YEAS-279 


Albosta 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Broomfield 

Deckard 

Anderson 

Brown  (CO) 

Derwinski 

Andrews 

Brown  (OH) 

Dickinson 

Annunzio 

BroyhlU 

Dicks 

Anthony 

Burgener 

Donnelly 

Applecste 

Butler 

Dorgan 

Archer 

Byron 

Dougherty 

Ashbrook 

Campbell 

Dowdy 

Atkinson 

Carman 

Dreier 

Bmdham 

Carney 

Duncan 

Bafalis 

Chappell 

Dyson 

BaUey  (MO) 

Chappie 

Early 

Barnard 

Cheney 

RrJtart 

Benedict 

Clausen 

Edwards  (OK) 

Benjamin 

Clinger 

Etaerson 

Bennett 

Coate 

Emery 

Bereuter 

Coleman 

English 

Bethune 

Coinns  (TX) 

Erdahl 

BevUl 

Conte 

Erlenbom 

Blaggi 

Courier 

Ertel 

BlUey 

Craig 

Evans  (DE) 

Boland 

Crane,  Daniel 

Evans  (IN) 

Boner 

Crane.  Philip 

Pary 

Bonker 

Daniel.  Dan 

Fiedler 

Bouquard 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Fields 

Bowen 

Dannemeyer 

Plndley 

Breaux 

Daub 

Flthian 

BrlnUey 

Davis 

FUppo 

22760 

Foley 
Fonythe 
FounUUn 
Fowler 

RtMt 

Fuqum 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

OinBlich 

Ginn 

GKckman 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gnunin 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hightower 

HUer 

HiUU 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LAtta 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 
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Akaka 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

aay 

Collins  (IL) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dixon 


Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler(OH) 

MInlsh 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Dakar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

NAYS— 126 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 


Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeter 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Livingston 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Marks 

Matsui 

Mattox 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Molinari 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Ottlnger 

Peyser 

Prttchard 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roukema 

Roybal 


Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seit>erling 

Shamansky 

Shatmon 

Smith  (LA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 


Swift 

Synar 

Udall 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wy(len 

Yates 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  287,  nays 
110,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  229] 

YEAS— 287 


NOT  VOTING-28 


Addabtw 

Beard 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Chlsholm 

Coelho 

Corcoran 

Dingell 

Doman 

Evans  (OA) 


Florio  Pashayan 

Ooldwater  Pepper 

Hansen  (UT)  QulUen 

Holland  Roberts  (KS) 

Jones  (NO  Roe 

Kogovsek  Savage 

Markey  Trible 

Ma^uli  Washington 
McCloskey 
O'Brien 

D  1245 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE  and  Mr. 
FRANK  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  moves  that  the 
House  proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Resolution  208  pursuant  to 
section  604(g)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-127(g)). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  request  a  recorded  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
All  Members  wishing  the  yeas  and 
nays  will  rise  and  remain  standing 
until  counted. 

The  Chair  will  count  the  House. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Mem- 
bers are  present;  thirty-four  having 
stood,  a  sufficient  number,  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

POINT  OF  order 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  asked  for  a  recorded  vote,  I 
believe,  which  requires  44  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  put  the  question  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  The  Chair  counted  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  the  Chair  would  inform 
the  gentleman. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Members  will  cast  their  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device. 


Akaka 

Fiedler 

Michel 

AlbosU 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Alexander 

Plndley 

Mlnish 

Anderson 

Flippo 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Foley 

Moakley 

Annunzlo 

Forsythe 

MoUohan 

Anthony 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Applegate 

Fowler 

Moore 

Archer 

Frost 

Moorhead 

Ashbrook 

Puqua 

Morrison 

Aspln 

(jephardt 

Mottl 

Atkinson 

Gibbons 

Murphy 

Badham 

Gingrich 

Murtha 

Bafalls 

Ginn 

Myers 

BaUey  (MO) 

Glickman 

Napier 

Bailey  (PA) 

Goodllng 

Natcher 

Barnard 

Gore 

Neal 

Benedict 

Granun 

Nelllgan 

Benjamin 

Oregg 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Orisham 

Nichols 

Bereuter 

Guarini 

Oakar 

Bethune 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

Bevill 

Hagedom 

PanetU 

BlUey 

Hall  (OH) 

Patman 

Boggs 

Hall.  Ralph 

Patterson 

Boland 

Hall.  Sam 

Paul 

Boner 

Hamilton 

Pease 

Bonker 

Hammerschmidt  Perkins 

Bouquard 

Hance 

Petri 

Bowen 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pickle 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Porter 

Brinkley 

Hartnett 

RahaU 

Brodhead 

Hatcher 

Railsback 

Brooks 

Heckler 

Ratchford 

Broomfield 

Hefner 

Regula 

Brown  (CO) 

Heftel 

Rinaldo 

Brown  (OH) 

Hendon 

Ritter 

BroyhiU 

Hertel 

Roberts  (KS) 

Burgener 

Hightower 

Roberte  (SD) 

Butler 

Hiler 

Robinson 

Byron 

Hillis 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Holt 

Rogers 

Carman 

Hopkins 

Rose 

Carney 

Hubbard 

Rostenkowski 

Chappell 

Huckaby 

Roth 

Chappie 

Hughes 

Rousselot 

Clausen 

Hunter 

Rudd 

dinger 

Hutto 

Russo 

Coats 

Hyde 

Santini 

Coleman 

Ireland 

Sawyer 

Collins  (TX) 

Jeffries 

Schulze 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Schumer 

Courter 

Johnston 

Sensenbrenner 

Craig 

Jones  (TN) 

Sharp 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kazen 

Shaw 

Crane.  Philip 

Kemp 

Shelby 

D' Amours 

Kildee 

Shumway 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kindness 

Shuster 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Kogovsek 

Siljander 

Daub 

Kramer 

Simon 

Davis 

LaFalce 

Skeen 

de  la  Garza 

Lagomarsino 

Skelton 

Derrick 

Latta 

Smith  (AL) 

Derwinski 

Leath 

Smith  (NE) 

Dickinson 

LeBoutUlier 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dicks 

Lee 

Smith  (OR) 

Donnelly 

Levitas 

Smith  (PA) 

Dorgan 

Lewis 

Snowe ' 

Dougherty 

Loeffler 

Snyder 

Dowdy 

Long (LA) 

Solarz 

Dreier 

Lott 

Solomon 

Duncan 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Dunn 

LuJan 

St  Germain 

Dyson 

Lungren 

Stangeland 

Early 

Madigan 

Stanton 

Rckart 

Marlenee 

Staton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marriott 

Stenholm 

Emerson 

Martin  (IL) 

Stratton 

ESnery 

Martin  (NO 

Stump 

English 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauke 

Erdahl 

Mavroules 

Tauzin 

Erlenbom 

McOory 

Taylor 

Ertel 

McCollum 

Thomas 

Evans  (DE) 

McCurdy 

Traxler 

Evans  (GA) 

McDonald 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans  (IN) 

McEwen 

Volkmer 

Fary 

McGrath 

Walgren 

Ferraro 

Mica 

Walker 
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Wampler 
Watklns 
Weber  (MN) 
Weber  (OH) 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 


AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bedell 

BeUenson 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (IL) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Danielson 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Dixon 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Pish 

Fithian 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 
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Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WUIiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

NAYS-UO 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Hawkins 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Livingston 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsui 

Mattox 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Nowak 


Wylie 

Yatron  c 

Young  (AK) 
Young (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Peyser 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Smith  (lA) 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

UdaU 

Vento 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING-36 


Addabbo 

Beard 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Corcoran 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Deckard 

Dingell 


Doman 

Florio 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Hansen  (UT) 

Holland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Lent 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 
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Moffett 

Molinari 

O'Brien 

Ottlnger 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Richmond 

Savage 

Trible 

Washington 


Mr.  McHUGH  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  208 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives disapproves  of  the  action  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  described  as  fol- 
lows: The  District  of  Columbia  Sexual  As- 
sault Reform  Act  of  1981  (D.C.  Act  4-69), 
signed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  July  21,  1981,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  602(e)(2) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govem- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act 
on  July  21,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  604(h) 
of  Public  Law  93-198,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane) 
will  be  recognized  for  5  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums) will  be  recognized  for  5  hours. 


D  1330 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  based  upon  the  succes- 
sion of  votes  that  we  have  already 
had,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  press- 
ing other  business.  I  do  not  mean  to 
minimize  the  importance  or  the  signif- 
icance of  the  issue  under  discussion, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  conversancy  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
as  to  what  the  issues  are  that  are  in- 
volved here,  and  I  think  minds  are 
pretty  well  made  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  limit  our  debate  to  1 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
purposes  of  entering  into  a  colloquy 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

First,  I  would  state  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  I  am  shocked 
the  gentleman  suggests  1  hour  when 
we  just  got  through  talking  less  than  2 
minutes  ago  that  the  gentleman  would 
ask  for  a  maximum  of  2  hours. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  certainly  con- 
sider 2  hours.  I  was  hopeful  that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  it  in  1,  but  if  my 
distinguished  colleague  is  persuaded 
that  he  needs  the  additional  hour,  I 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  yield  time  out 
of  my  1  hour  of  that  2-hour  period  to 
the  gentleman  for  discussion  if  he  will 
accept  the  2-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  just  state 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
Members  of  the  House  that  I  figure 
there  is  no  more  important  business  to 
come  before  this  body  than  to  address 
the  fundamental  issues  that  are  em- 
bodied in  the  action  that  we  are  about 
to  take. 

The  second  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  on  rare  occasions  this  body  has 
attempted  to  limit  debate  before  it, 
even  engaged  in  the  debate.  We  have 
no  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
people  on  this  floor  seek  to  engage  in 
a  significant  discussion  on  this  matter. 
I  would  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  that  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  at  this  moment  is  prema- 
ture. This  is  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  We  at  this  point  are  enunciat- 
ing democratic  principles  all  over  the 
world,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to 
engage  in  a  limited  debate  on  a  matter 
of  this  magnitude,  of  this  degree  of 
controversy,  with  this  many  people  in- 
terested, would  be  the  height  of 
absurdity. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league if  he  would  either  do  one  of  two 
things,  and  I  would  yield  for  his  re- 
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sponse.  I  would  be  prepared  to  support 
the  gentleman's  unanimous-consent 
request  if  he  asks  unanimous  consent 
to  limit  debate  from  10  hours  down  to 
5  hours;  or  rather  than  limit  debate, 
maybe  he  will  allow  this  debate  to  go 
forward  for  a  couple  of  hours.  This 
gentleman  will  continue  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  At  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
hours  we  can  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  significant  interest  that 
would  warrant  further  debate  on  the 
floor. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Well,  I 
know  that  there  is  some  strong  senti- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  get 
on  with  the  other  business,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  would  still  insist  on  my 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
can  establish  a  time  certain  of  2  hours. 
As  I  say,  I  will  be  happy  to  give  some 
of  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Chare  moves  to  limit 
debate  on  the  resolution  to  not  more  than  2 
hours. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  in  doubt, 
the  Committee  divided,  and  there 
were— yeas  106;  nays  66. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  253,  nays 
141,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  230] 
YEAS— 253 


Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 


Barnard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 


Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 
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Carney 

Chappell 

Chawie 

Cheney 

CUuaen 

CUncer 

CoaU 

Coleman 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Cralf 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  PhlUp 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fary 

Penwlck 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Flippo 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Olnn 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Oranun 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

HUer 
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Akaka 


Anderson 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Benjamin 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Bonior 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Clay 

Coelho 


Hlllla 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

lAtU 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundtne 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCollimi 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Mica 

MUler  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Martha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oxley 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Regula 

NAyS-141 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 


Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Rusao 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUllams(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fish 

Flthian 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

CJarcIa 

Gejdenson 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 


Oradison 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerachmidt 

Harkin 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HoUenbeck 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kogovsek 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Marks 


MaUui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McBugh 

McKlnney 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Pease 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

RailsbMk 

Rangel 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rosenthal 


Roybal 

Sabo 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Addabbo 

Aspin 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Blanchard 

Brooks 

Burgener 

Chisholm 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Crockett 

DingeU 

Doman 


Florio 

Gaydos 

Goldwater 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Jones  (NO 

Leland 

Markey 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

Michel 
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Mikulski 

Murphy 

Ottinger 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Richmond 

Savage 

Trible 

Washington 

Waxman 

Wilson 


Mr.  VENTO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dellums)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane). 

PARLIAMEirTARY  INQUIRY 

.  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane) 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Yes  indeed, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

May  I  inquire,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
previous  vote  not  on  the  previous 
question? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  No. 
The  Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman 
that  the  previous  vote  was  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  CJrane). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane). 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  9  of  this 
year  my  resolution  to  disapprove  the 


District  of  Columbia's  Sexual  Assault 
Act  was  introduced  in  the  House.  This 
act.  passed  by  the  City  Council  and 
sent  to  Congress  in  July,  will  become 
law  in  the  District  unless,  under  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Home  Rule  Act,  it  is  dis- 
approved by  the  House  or  Senate  prior 
to  October  5. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exercise  the 
authority  provided  for  in  that  act  and 
join  me  in  voting  to  disapprove  the 
proposal.  On  balance.  I  feel  that  the 
act  represents  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  District's  Criminal  Code, 
and  I  very  much  support  those  provi- 
sions which  extend  legal  protections  to 
victims  of  assault.  Unfortunately, 
though,  I  think  the  proposal  is  laced 
with  provisions  which  are  so  onerous 
as  to  make  the  proposal  totally  unac- 
ceptable both  to  a  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community,  and  more  im- 
portantly, a  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  country. 

Although  the  basic  proposal  stems 
from  years  of  legal  evaluations  and 
public  hearings,  the  final  product, 
most  especially  those  objectionable 
provisions,  was  not  discussed  in  public 
hearings.  Many  of  the  civic  associa- 
tions and  religious  organizations  in  the 
District  and  elsewhere  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  measure,  and  that  in- 
cludes, among  others,  such  people  as 
Archbishop  Hickey  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals,  and  the  Baptist  Minis- 
ters Conference  here  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from 
Archbishop  Hickey  to  my  colleagues  at 
this  time.  It  reads  as  follows: 

My  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ:  The 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
week  enacted  legislation  intended  by  its  au- 
thors to  modernize  and  consolidate  the  laws 
of  the  District  regarding  sexual  assault.  The 
bill  broadens  the  traditional  definition  of 
rape  to  include  forms  of  compulsion  other 
than  physical  force. 

Efforts  to  combat  rape  more  effectively 
are  commendable.  I  am  pleased,  also,  that 
the  provisions  protecting  children  and 
minors  from  sexual  abuse  remain  In  the  law. 

The  new  legislation,  however,  removes 
civil  prohibitions  with  regard  to  adultery, 
fornication  and  sodomy.  By  so  doing  the  law 
withdraws  significant  support  for  funda- 
mental values  of  our  Jewish  and  Christian 
moral  tradition.  The  fabric  of  society  is 
weakened  when  basic  values  of  family  life 
and  human  sexuality  are  no  longer  protect- 
ed by  law. 

Adultery,  fornication  and  sodomy  are  im- 
moral. The  withdrawal  of  civil  prohibitions 
and  penalties  does  not  make  them  morally 
permissible.  They  are  wrong  because  of  the 
very  nature  of  human  love,  sexuality  and 
the  family.  Our  present  situation,  therefore, 
makes  it  even  more  necessary  that  the 
family  and  the  Church  community  offer 
guidance  and  encouragement  in  the  areas  of 
moral  judgment  and  value  formation  based 
on  the  enduring  law  of  God  taught  to  us  by 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

Each  of  us  should  take  this  occasion  to 
renew  our  own  dedication  to  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Christ  and  to  pray  that  our 
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society  will  uphold  those  fundamental 
human  values  received  from  God  himself. 
They  are  for  the  welfare  of  our  families  and 
of  people  everywhere. 

Asking  your  prayers  for  all  families  and 
for  all  who  seek  to  live  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  am. 
Sincerely  in  Christ. 

James  A.  Hickey, 
Archbishop  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  is  interested 
in  interfering  in  the  private  lives  of 
citizens  or  in  mandating  moral  values. 
However,  there  are  certain  objective 
standards  of  ethical  conduct  which  we 
as  legislators  should  not  permit  to  be 
vitiated.  Portions  of  the  D.C.  proposal 
do  precisely  that.  The  three  most  ob- 
jectionable aspects  of  the  proposal  do 
the  following: 

First,  they  reduce  the  maximum 
penalty  for  forcible  rape  from  a  possi- 
ble life  term  to  no  more  than  20  years. 
For  violent,  especially  recidivist  acts  of 
this  nature,  this  penalty  is  grossly  in- 
sufficient, particularly  when  the  per- 
petrator is  further  benefited  by  le- 
nient judges  unwilling  to  levy  the 
maximum  penalty  or  the  parole  proc- 
ess which  puts  him  on  the  street  after 
serving  only  a  fraction  of  his  sentence. 

D  1345 

Section  13  of  the  proposed  act  re- 
moves completely  the  proscriptions 
against,  and  as  a  result  the  penalties 
for.  the  seduction  of  children  as  young 
as  16  years  of  age.  The  same  section  of 
the  bill  decriminalizes  sodomous  ho- 
mosexual activity. 

As  indicated  earlier.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  stipulate  moral  values, 
but  there  are  certain  types  of  behav- 
ior, such  as  those  liste(i  above,  which 
are  ftmdamentally,  ethically,  and  mor- 
ally wrong.  We  would  be  remiss  in  ful- 
filling our  responsibilities  as  legisla- 
tors if  we  were  to  acquiesce  in  the 
legitimization  of  conduct  which  we, 
and  more  importantly  our  constitu- 
ents, find  unacceptable. 

Neither  the  Foimding  Fathers  when 
they  made  provisions  for  the  District 
in  the  Constitution,  nor  the  Congress 
when  it  permitted  home  rule,  had  any 
intention  of  establishing  an  independ- 
ent competitive  or  even  autonomous 
governmental  entity  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Let  me  read  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  reviewed  it  recently,  ar- 
ticle 1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution.  It 
states: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  *  To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  •  •  •  as  ;nay, 
•  *  •  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  •  •  *. 

In  the  Self-Govemment  Act  of  1973 
there  is  a  "reservation  of  Congression- 
al authority"  provision.  Section  601 
states: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right,  at  any  time,  to  exercise 
its  Constitutional  authority  as  legislature 
for  the  District,  by  enacting  legislation  for 


the  District  on  any  subject,  whether  within 
or  without  the  scope  of  legislative  power 
granted  to  the  Council  by  this  Act,  includ- 
ing legislation  to  amend  or  repeal  any  law  In 
force  in  the  District  prior  to  or  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  any  act  passed  by  the 
CoimcU. 

Lest  anyone  in  this  body  think  that 
this  Congress  has  not  exercised  that 
authority,  we  have,  even  with  regard 
to  such  things  as  prohibiting  meters  in 
District  of  Columbia  cabs,  and  most 
recently,  in  fact  last  week  the  House 
blocked  a  D.C.  plan  to  hire  new  rmlice 
officers  and  firemen  by  lottery.  Last 
week  the  House  also  blocked  a  D.C. 
plan  for  a  citywide  gambling  lottery. 
Last  week  the  House  blocked  a  D.C. 
plan  for  hauling  sludge  to  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

This  Congress,  in  section  601  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  providing  for  this 
oversight  and  involvement  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Congress  as  far  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  concerned.  I 
think  demonstrated  an  appropriate 
kind  of  foresight.  The  District  is  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  be- 
longs to  all  of  our  citizens  every  bit  as 
much  as  it  does  to  its  residents.  To  the 
extent  that  the  tax  dollars  from  our 
constituents  are  expended  to  maintain 
the  Federal  City,  then  we  have  a  con- 
tinued stake  in  what  happens  here. 

The  House  should  vote  to  return  the 
measure  to  the  City  Council  for  a 
thorough  reworking  and  a  full  public 
discussion  of  the  final  product.  When 
the  measure  returns  to  the  House  I 
will  be  happy  to  write  my  colleagues 
urging  its  approval.  In  the  meantime.  I 
would  urge  they  join  me  in  voting  in 
favor  of  my  resolution  of  disapproval 
which  will  send  this  D.C.  act  back  to 
the  City  Coimcil  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  cite  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Hickey.  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Washington? 

Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  I  did 
indeed,  an  open  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Catholic  Standard. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  would  assume  in  so 
doing  that  the  gentleman  is  citing 
Bishop  Hickey  as  a  knowledgeable 
source  on  this  kind  of  a  question 
which  involves  values  and  morals,  and 
I  would  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
gentleman  also  agrees  with  Bishop 
Hickey,  who  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  this  House, 
with  respect  to  the  immorality  of  the 
U.S.  position  in  El  Salvador.  He  was 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops. 

Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  Archbishop 
Rickey's  comments  that  I  read  address 
a  specific  issue.  I  am  not  conversant 
with  all  of  Archbishop  Rickey's  stands 


on  other  issues,  although  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  safely  that  I  know  that  he 
would  not  be  defined  as  one  of  Philip 
M.  Crane's  political  philosophy.  As  a 
result,  I  think  he  is  an  independent 
witness  and  an  objective  witness  on  a 
subject  where  we  do  happen  to  share 
some  common  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

A  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device, 
and  the  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  231] 


Akaka 

Davis 

Hall,  Ralph 

AlboeU 

de  la  Garza 

Hall.  Sam 

Alexander 

Deckard 

Hamilton 

Anderson 

Dellums 

Hammerschmidt 

Andrews 

Derrick 

Hansen  (ID) 

Annunzio 

Derwinski 

Harkin    . 

Anthony 

Dickinson 

Hartnett 

Ashbrook 

Dicks 

Hatcher 

Atkinson 

Dixon 

Hawkins 

AuCoin 

Dorgan 

Heftel 

Badham 

Dowdy 

Hendon 

B&falis 

Downey 

Hertel 

Bailey  (MO) 

Dreier 

Hightower 

BaUey  (PA) 

Duncan 

HUer 

Barnard 

Dunn 

HUlis 

BedeU 

Dwyer 

Holt 

Benedict 

Dymally 

Hopkins 

Benjamin 

Dyson 

Howard 

Bennett 

Eckart 

Hoyer 

Bereuter 

Edgar 

Hubbard 

Bethune 

Edwards  (AL) 

Huckaby 

Bevill 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hughes 

Biaggi 

Emerson 

Hunter 

Bingham 

Emery 

Hutto 

Bliley 

English 

Hyde 

Boggs 

Erdahl 

Ireland 

Boland 

Ertel 

Jacobs 

Boiling 

Evans  (DE) 

Jeffords 

Boner 

Evans  (GA) 

Jeffries 

Bonior 

Evans (lA) 

Jenkins 

Bonker 

Evans  (IN) 

Johnston 

Bouquard 

Fary 

Jones  (TN) 

Bowen 

Fascell 

Breaux 

Fenwick 

Kazen 

Brinkley 

Ferraro 

Kemp 

Brodhead 

Fiedler 

KUdee 

Brooks 

Fields 

Kogovsek 

Broomfield 

Findley 

Kramer 

Brown  (CO) 

Fish 

LaFalce 

Brown  (OH) 

Flthian 

Lagomarsino 

BroyhlU 

Flippo 

Lantos 

Burgener 

FoglietU 

Latu 

Burton.  Phillip 

Foley 

Leach 

Butler 

Ford  (MI) 

Leath 

Byron 

Ford  (TN) 

LeBoutiUier 

Campbell 

Fountain 

Lee 

Carman 

Fowler 

Lent 

Carney 

Prenzel 

Levitas 

Chappie 

Fuqua 

Lewis 

Cheney 

Garcia 

Livingston 

Clausen 

Gaydos 

Loefner 

Cllnger 

Gejdenson 

Long  (LA) 

Coate 

Gephardt 

Long(MD) 

Coelho 

Gibbons 

Lott 

Coleman 

Oilman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Collins  (TX) 

Gingrich 

Lowry  (WA) 

Conable 

Ginn 

LuJan 

Conte 

Glickman 

Luken 

Conyers 

Gonzalez 

Lundlne 

Courier 

Gore 

Madigan 

Coyne,  James 

Gradison 

Marks 

Coyne,  William 

Gramm 

Marriott 

Oaig 

Gray 

Martin  (ID 

Crane,  Daniel 

Green 

Martin  (NY) 

Crane.  Philip 

Gregg 

Mattox 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Grisham 

Mavroules 

Danielson 

Guarini 

McClory 

Dannemeyer 

Gunderson 

McCoUum 

Daub 

Hagedom 

McCurdy 
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McOMie 

Railsback 

St  Germain 

McDonald 

Rangel 

Stangeland 

McEwen 

Ratchford 

Staton 

McOrath 

Regula 

Stenholm 

McHugh 

Rhodes 

Stokes 

McKinney 

Richmond 

Stratton 

Micm 

Rinaldo 

Studds 

Mlkulski 

Ritter 

Stump 

MUler(CA) 

Roberts  (KS> 

Swift 

Miller  (OH) 

Robinson 

Synar 

MineU 

Roe 

Tauke 

Mlnish 

Roemer 

Tauzin 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Rogers 

Taylor 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Rose 

Thomas 

Moakley 

Rosenthal 

Traxler 

Moffett 

Rostenkowskl 

Vander  Ja«t 

Molinari 

Roth 

Vento 

Mollohan 

Roukema 

VoUuner 

Moore 

Rousselot 

Walgren 

Moorhead 

Roybal 

Walker 

Morrison 

Rudd 

Wampler 

Mottl 

Russo 

WaUins 

Murphy 

Sabo 

Wax  man 

Murtha 

Sawyer 

Weaver 

Myers 

Schneider 

Weber  (MN) 

Napier 

Schroeder 

Weber  (OH) 

Natcher 

Schulze 

Weiss 

Neal 

Schumer 

White 

NelUcan 

Seiberling 

Whitehurst 

Nelson 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitley 

O'Brien 

Shamansky 

Whittaker 

Oakar 

Shannon 

Whitten 

Oberstar 

Sharp 

Williams  (OH) 

Obey 

Shelby 

Winn 

Oxley 

Shumway 

Wirth 

Panetu 

Shuster 

Wolf 

Patman 

Siljander 

Wolpe 

Patterson 

Skeen 

Wortley 

Paul 

Skelton 

Wright 

Pease 

Smith  <AL) 

Wyden 

Pericins 

Smith  (lA) 

Wylie 

Petri 

Smith  (NE) 

Yates 

Peyser 

Smith  (NJ) 

Yatron 

Pickle 

Smith  (OR) 

Young (PL) 

Porter 

Smith  (PA) 

Young  (MO) 

Price 

Snowe 

Zablocki 

Pritchard 

Snyder 

Zeferetti 

Pursell 

Solomon 

Rahall 

Spence 

D  1400 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  rollcall.  352  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


DISAPPROVING  ACTION  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 
IN  APPROVING  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  SEXUAL  AS- 
SAULT REFORM  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  focus 
the  debate  on  the  issues  before  us. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane)  has 
brought  before  this  body  House  Reso- 
lution 208,  a  resolution  to  disapprove  a 
specific  action  of  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sexual  Assault  Act  of  1981, 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-69. 

The  question  before  us  at  this  point 
is:  How  do  we  now  proceed  in  our  con- 
sideration of  this  resolution? 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  argues  that  the  Constitution 
gives  us  the  responsibility  to  review 
any  act  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  to  which  we  take 
objection.  That  is  embodied  in  the 
Home  Rule  Act  of  1973.  We  have  the 
specific  right  to  reserve  unto  ourselves 
the  review  of  all  laws  enacted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  and 
under  certain  provisions  our  col- 
leagues can  bring  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, have  it  referred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  and  then, 
based  upon  the  committee's  action, 
have  it  come  before  the  full  body  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now.  the  question  is,  how  do  we  as  a 
body  proceed? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  directions  in  which  we  can  go. 
Direction  No.  1  is  to  repeat  the  process 
by  which  the  City  Council  arrived  at 
its  action. 

In  1974,  the  U.S.  Congress  brought 
to  reality  the  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion. In  1977,  the  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission made  recommendations  to  the 
City  Council  with  respect  to  moderniz- 
ing and  reforming  the  Criminal  Code. 
In  1980  and  1981.  the  City  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  held  exten- 
sive hearings.  Those  hearings  were  the 
basis  upon  which  the  City  Council 
acted. 

Now.  I  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
list  of  the  witnesses  that  were  brought 
before  the  City  Council  in  hearings 
over  a  2-year  period.  In  this  first  page, 
without  reading  the  names,  there  are 
15  witnesses  listed;  on  the  second  page, 
6  witnesses;  on  the  third  page,  12  wit- 
nesses; on  the  fourth  page,  11  wit- 
nesses; on  the  fifth  page,  14  witnesses; 
on  the  final  page,  12  witnesses. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  proceed  with 
the  first  potential  alternative,  and 
that  is  to  repeat  the  action  of  the  City 
Council,  we  would  indeed  in  all  good 
faith  have  to  hold  a  series  of  hearings 
throughout  this  entire  city,  in  every 
neighborhood  area,  and  come  up  with 
a  list  of  50-  or  60-plus  people  who 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
We  could  go  through  the  act  word  by 
word,  line  by  line,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, and  evaluate  the  law  enacted  by 
the  City  Council.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  we  are  not  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
at  least  replicate  and/or  go  beyond 
what  the  City  Council  did  in  arriving 
at  its  decision  to  enact  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Law  4-69,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  Criminal  Code  in  the  spe- 
cific area  of  sexual  assault. 

But  we  as  a  body  chose  in  1973  to 
not  replicate  the  City  Council.  We  in 
our  wisdom  decided  that  there  were 
too  often  competing  interests  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  the  Federal  in- 
terest, and  that  is  all  of  America's  in- 
terest in  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  local  interest,  the 
600,000  or  700,000  human  beings  who 
live  in  Washington,  D.C,  who  have 
the  right  to  the  franchise,  as'  any 
other  citizen  in  the  United  States. 


We  in  our  wisdom  decided  that  we 
did  not  want  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  a  colony  of  the  United  States. 

D  1415 

In  fact,  there  are  many  organiza- 
tions that  perceive  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  the  last  colony  of  the 
United  States,  and  my  colleagues  in 
their  collective  wisdom  suggested  that 
we  must  do  away  with  that,  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  franchise, 
and  we  did. 

And  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  to 
attempt  to  replicate  the  business  of 
the  City  Council  is  an  absurdity.  Eight 
years  ago  we  decided  that  we  had 
more  important  things  to  do  than  to 
act  as  the  City  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  had  foreign  policy 
calculations  to  absorb  and  consider. 
We  had  defense  policy  calculations  to 
absorb  and  consider.  We  had  enor- 
mous domestic  issues  affecting  over 
200  million  Americans  that  we  should 
be  engaging  in  and  placing  our  intel- 
lectual, spiritual,  moral,  and  political 
energies  into  that  business,  and  we 
said,  let  us  free  ourselves  of  the  busi- 
ness of  being  the  City  Council  and  we 
enacted  in  1973  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
The  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia duly  elected  a  mayor  and  city 
council  to  do  the  business,  to  express 
the  will  of  the  people  in  this  District. 
So  they  engaged  in  this  process,  and, 
as  a  result,  unanimously,  not  majority, 
unanimously  enacted  this  law.  13  to  0. 

So.  if  we  decide  or  if  we  are  consist- 
ent with  our  efforts  in  home  rule,  we 
must  now  strike  this  first  proceeding, 
and  that  is  to  replicate,  repeat,  engage 
in  redundant  activities  with  respect  to 
what  the  District  of  Columbia  did  in 
arriving  at  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

What  is  the  second  mechanism?  The 
second  mechanism  is  to  think  through 
what  was  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  law  in 
1973.  We  said  we  chose  not  to  be  the 
city  council.  We  stepped  back  from 
that,  but  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  support  this  resolution 
are  correct,  my  colleagues  did  write 
into  the  law  an  opportunity  to  review. 
That  is  not  the  question  here. 

The  question  is:  What  criteria  shall 
we  use  in  the  process  of  review  that  is 
consistent  with  the  Home  Rule  Act 
and  is  consistent  with  our  desire  for 
justice  and  our  desire  to  embrace  high 
ideals  of  democracy,  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  democratic  procedures? 

That  then  leads  us  to  how  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  arrived 
at  the  criteria  it  established  in  trying 
to  determine  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  vote  on  a  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. 

We  decided  that  it  was  not  within 
our  jurisdiction,  in  terms  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Home  Rule  Act,  or  our  compe- 
tency to  look  at  the  specific  legisla- 
tion. We  came  up  with  different  crite- 
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ria.  We  said.  No.  1,  does  the  act  of  the 
city  council  violate  the  Home  Rule 
Act?  That  seems  to  me  quite  reasona- 
ble and  quite  intelligent  and  one  can 
arrive  at  an  objective  assessment  of 
that  question. 

Irrespective  of  political  views,  ideo- 
logical perspective  or  value  orienta- 
tion, the  question  is:  Did  they  violate 
the  Home  Rule  Act? 

A  reasonably  intelligent  human 
being  can  take  the  Home  Rule  Act  in 
one  hand  and  the  act  of  law  of  the  city 
council  in  the  other  and  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  with  respect  to  that. 

No  one  here  argues  that  they  have 
exceeded  their  authority  or  indeed  vio- 
lated any  section,  any  line,  any  sen- 
tence, of  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

Our  second  criteria  was,  have  the 
council  violated  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  No  one  here  is  com- 
petently asserting  with  a  straight  face, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  act  in  any  way 
challenges  constitutional  prerogatives 
or  constitutional  rights  of  any  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  third  criteria,  does  the  act  of 
the  council  in  any  way  raise  a  Federal 
issue  or  obstruct  the  Federal  interest? 
And  what  is  the  Federal  interest?  Does 
it  obstruct  the  capacity  of  the  U.S. 
Congrress  to  represent  200-plus  million 
Americans  as  it  carries  out  its  respon- 
sibility? Has  the  city  council  engaged 
in  an  act  that  thwarts  our  capacity  to 
do  this?  The  answer  to  that  is  "no." 

So.  I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  Members  of  this  body,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous matter  before  us.  It  is  not  frivo- 
lous. I  feel  quite  pained  that  we  are 
here  in  a  limited  debate  on  a  matter 
that  strikes  at  the  very  fundamental 
processes  of  our  way  of  life.  This  is  not 
a  frivolous  matter. 

A  few  of  my  colleagues  came  in  on 
this  last  rollcall  angry  because  some- 
one called  a  quorum  call  that  would 
ask  them  to  come  down  from  the 
House  dining  room  to  this  body  and  at 
least  participate  in  the  debate  to  dis- 
enfranchise 600,000  human  beings, 
and  the  response  was.  What  are  you 
people  doing?  You  are  making  us 
angry,  we  are  going  to  vote  against  ev- 
erything, and  the  point  is  we  are  pre- 
pared to  harm  people,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  do  the  work  and  be  partici- 
pants in  the  lynching. 

If  we  are  going  to  harm  people  at 
least  integrity  ought  to  dictate  that  we 
come  here  and  do  it  in  the  full  light  of 
day  and  stop  posturing  politicallj(  for 
other  purposes.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  here  and  I  would  suggest  that 
we  are  not  competent  to  repeat  the 
business  of  the  City  Council.  This  is 
not  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

I  chose  not  to  engage  in  a  dialog  on 
the  specific  legislation  because  I  think 
it  is  inappropriately  before  us.  Howev- 
er. I  do  think,  given  the  law.  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  review  it.  In 
our  wisdom  as  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  and  as  Mem- 


bers of  the  House,  many  of  us  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
to  have  objective  criteria  to  be  used  in 
our  review  that  falls  within  the  frame- 
work, the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act. 

Now  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
saying  this  matter  has  achieved  a  level 
of  significant  controversy.  The  Moral 
Majority  is  interested  in  this  issue. 
The  Reverend  Falwell  is  interested  in 
this  issue.  Bishops  are  interested  in 
this  issue.  But  somewhere  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade  I  learned  there  is  a 
separation  of  church  and  state  here, 
that  is,  some  way  we  ought  to  be  en- 
gaging in  dealing  with  matters  that 
are  our  responsibility  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  processes. 
And  irrespective  of  this  controversy, 
we  ought  to  have  the  integrity  to  stay 
within  the  guidelines  of  procedures 
that  can  move  us  through  this  morass 
without  imposing  our  personal  reli- 
gious views  and  without  challenging  a 
body  and  destroying  the  process 
simply  because  we  disagree. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with  whom  I 
have  nothing  in  conunon  politically, 
but  I  would  stand  with  them  and  fight 
violently  against  any  effort  that  would 
deny  us  the  right  to  at  least  express 
our  will. 

Every  one  of  these  Members  has  a 
city  council  that  could  enact  this  very 
same  law.  but  those  same  Members 
caimot  apply  that  to  the  Government 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Their  response  is, 
but  this  is  the  Capital. 

And  my  response  is.  in  1973  the  Con- 
gress understood  and  identified  the 
duality  of  interests  here  and  we  at- 
tempted in  our  wisdom  with  an  extra 
amount  of  compromises  to  make  this 
dichotomy  as  clear  as  we  could  within 
that  really  conservative  atmosphere 
that  we  enacted  the  Home  Rule  Act  in 
1973. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  inappro- 
priate matter  to  bring  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Unless  we 
are  dealing  with  this  within  the  spirit 
of  the  Home  Rule  Act,  but  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  saying.  "But.  Ron.  I 
just  do  not  buy  the  specific  provi- 
sions." My  progressive  political  pos- 
ture would  have  dictated  that  I  vote 
against  the  gambling  ordinance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  I  said  earlier 
in  the  debate,  but  I  did  not  impose  my 
personal  will  because  I  am  more  con^ 
cemed  about  giving  life  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  That  is  all  we  have, 
without  that  we  are  cannibals.  With- 
out a  civilized  set  of  processes,  we  will 
cannibalize  each  other.  We  are  just  an 
unruly  mob  of  people  who  can  willy- 
nilly  move  on  anyone  irrespective  of 
their  ideas,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
what  we  are  about  here. 

I  would  say  to  the  maker  of  this 
motion,  if  the  gentleman  is  serious, 
then  why  does  he  not  offer  a  sexual 
reform  act  for  the  entire  Nation  and 


then  let  us  engage  in  debate  on  that 
question. 

That  would  at  least  be  more  honest 
than  saying  we  can  have  home  rule 
part  of  the  time,  but  when  I  do  not 
agree  with  it  or  it  is  inconvenient,  we 
cannot  have  home  rule. 

People  cannot  live  between  freedom 
and  servitude.  Freedom  is  an  absolute 
principle.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this 
country,  where  we  are  now  saying  this 
is  the  great  bastion  of  democracy,  how 
can  we  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  thwart  people's  rights  because 
we  are  prepared  to  dance  on  the 
whims  of  political  expediency,  and  we 
all  know  there  is  enormous  pressure. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
even  know  what  the  issue  is  here,  but 
some  kind  of  way  they  say  rights  are 
involved.  The  moral  majority  is  in- 
volved, maybe  I  had  better  dance.  But 
my  colleagues,  we  are  dancing  on  our 
own  freedoms  because  maybe  tomor- 
row the  challenge  will  be  to  our  rights 
and  who  will  stand  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  act 
which  the  District  Council  adopted 
contains  some  good  provisions,  includ- 
ing the  broadening  of  the  definition  of 
rape  to  include  homosexual  attacks, 
the  retention  of  the  age  of  consent  at 
16  years  instead  of  lowering  it  to  12 
years  as  originally  introduced,  and  the 
recognition  that  a  sexual  assault  may 
take  place  between  a  married  couple 
who  are  separated  and  not  living  to- 
gether. These  provisions  reflect  the 
world  as  it  exists  today  and  are  in 
accord  with  our  traditional  beliefs  and 
moral  principles. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  this 
act  does  more  than  redress  certain 
outdated  sections  of  law.  District  of 
Columbia  Act  4-69  reduces  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  forcible  rape  from 
life  in  prison  to  20  years.  As  we  all 
know,  the  current  rules  on  parole  and 
time  off  will  allow  a  person  sentenced 
to  20  years  to  get  out  and  back  on  the 
streets  in  only  a  few  years  and  in  this 
instance  20  years  is  the  maximum  sen- 
tence, not  the  mandatory  or  usual  sen- 
tence. Th^  trauma  and  suffering  that 
can  be  caused  by  rape  as  well  as  the 
psychological  damage  to  the  victim  is 
a  terrible  thing  and  can  last  a  lifetime 
and  keep  the  victim  from  enjoying  a 
normal  life.  This  act  doubles  the  pen- 
alty for  a  homosexual  assault,  which 
at  least  begins  to  acknowledge  the  se- 
riousness of  this  form  of  rape,  but  it 
cuts  the  penalty  for  heterosexual  rape 
drastically— no  matter  how  heinous 
the  attack  or  how  brutal  the  damage 
to  the  victim.  In  a  time  when  women's 
rights  are  so  prominently  discussed 
and  advocated  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
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derstand  the  attempt  to  lessen  the 
penalty  for  the  forcible  denial  of  a 
woman's  most  basic  right,  which  is  the 
protection  of  her  own  body. 

District  of  Columbia  Act  4-69  would 
decriminalize,  and  thus  legitimize, 
almost  any  sexual  act  or  practice  be- 
tween two,  or  more  people  as  long  as 
they  all  agreed  to  it.  The  law  in  such 
matters  cannot  be  neutral.  This  act, 
by  specifically  legalizing  unusual 
sexual  practices,  would  condone  them. 
The  moral  and  ethical  traditions  of 
this  Nation  do  not  condone  acts  such 
as  sodomy  and  adultery  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  America  be- 
lieve that  they  are  acceptable  and 
should  be  allowed  by  law  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

District  of  Columbia  Act  4-69  con- 
tains provisions  which  are  good  and 
are  needed,  but  it  also  contains  provi- 
sions which  are  not  only  bad— they  are 
wrong. 

You  have  heard,  and  I  am  certain 
that  you  will  continue  to  hear,  many 
well  meaning  people  say  that  they  do 
not  like  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
either,  but  that  it  is  not  our  job  to 
overturn  a  legally  adopted  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  must  point  out 
that  the  District  is  a  unique  jurisdic- 
tion in  American  Government.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  was  set  up  solely  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Congress.  This  fact  is 
stated  in  the  Constitution  and  final 
legislative  authority  is  explicitly  re- 
served to  the  Congress.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  clearly  stated  their  desire  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  be  a  special 
place  and  for  the  final  authority  over 
It  to  rest  with  the  people  of  the  Nation 
through  their  elected  representatives. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  cannot 
and  must  not  deny  our  constitutional 
responsibilities.  We  are  required  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  by  our  oath 
of  office  and  I  will  not  abrogate  that 
oath  and  that  responsibility  and  allow 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  I  linow 
to  be  wrong  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  will  close  my  statement  by  saying 
that  I  support  House  Resolution  208 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise 
so  that  the  District  can  revise  District 
of  Columbia  Act  4-69  to  more  closely 
conform  to  recognized  moral  stand- 
ards and  traditions. 

D  1430 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Maryland      (Mr. 

M ITCHEXX  ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  reflects  the  will  of  the 
people,  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Before  addressing  any  substantive 
parts  of  the  legislation,  I  just  want  to 
share  a  couple  minutes  with  you  in 
terms  of  my  thinking  about  this  House 
and  my  experience  in  this  House.  I 


have  served  here  now  almost  12  years. 
I  have  seen  this  House  rise  to  glorious 
heights  of  statesmanship  on  occasion, 
and  I  have  seen  it  sink  to  very  low 
levels  on  occasion. 

I  think  the  House  worries  me  the 
most  when  it  is  stampeded.  I  honestly 
believe  that  what  we  see  here  today  is 
a  stampede,  a  stampede.  Why,  I  do  not 
know.  It  might  be  out  of  political  fear, 
fear  of  the  far  right,  fear  of  the  Moral 
Majority,  but  I  think  we  do  a  disserv- 
ice to  this  body  and  ourselves  person- 
ally when  we  unthinkingly  are  stam- 
peded into  action. 

The  best  illustration  that  I  can  give 
of  the  House  being  stampeded  was  in  a 
statement  made  earier  today  when  we 
were  debating  this  issue.  A  Member  of 
this  House  stood  before  us  and  went 
into  a  long  discussion  about  crime, 
how  crime  would  be  increased  and  he 
was  so  angry  about  crime.  Well,  every- 
one is  angry  about  crime. 

In  my  former  residence,  my  home  in 
Baltimore  was  bioken  into  twice.  I  was 
burglarized. 

My  brother's  father-in-law,  an  80- 
year-old  man,  was  set  upon  by  three 
young  thugs  in  Baltimore  and  he 
fought  his  way  out  and  kept  his 
money.  They  beat  him,  but  he  fought. 
My  brother,  Clarence,  who  some  of 
you  know  served  very  long  as  a  lobby- 
ist for  the  NAACP  was  on  his  steps  in 
his  home,  going  up  his  front  steps 
when  some  thugs  grabbed  him  and 
tried  to  rob  him.  He  resisted.  He  wais 
shot  in  his  hand. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  with 
crime  and  other  Members  of  this 
House  have.  No  one  likes  crime;  but  I 
suggest  in  the  stampede  that  we  are 
confronting  here  today,  we  get  a 
Member  making  a  statement  that 
somehow  or  another  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation will  increase  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  was  a  good 
Member  who  made  that  statement, 
but  he  was  caught  up  in  a  stampede 
and  he  made  a  very  unthinking  and  il- 
logical statement. 

All  that  I  have  heard  as  I  have 
moved  around  the  floor  from  those 
who  oppose  the  will  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  is  the  matter 
of  giving  legitimacy  to  homosexuality. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  bill  does 
that;  but  let  me  ask  you  just  to  think 
on  the  great  artists,  the  great  writers, 
the  actors,  the  historians,  who  on 
their  own  volition  chose  that  way  of 
life.  I  do  not  think  we  know  enough 
about  human  behavior.  I  do  not  think 
we  know  enough  about  the  sociopsy- 
chological  dynamics  of  sex  that  we  can 
make  that  one  issue  the  issue  on 
which  we  would  want  to  oppose  this 
bill.  I  do  not  think  we  know  enough  to 
do  that. 

The  Kinsey  report  of  some  years 
ago,  and  a  more  recent  study  about 
unusual  sex  practices  ..between  hus- 
bands and  wives,  reveal  startling*  infor- 
mation. The  point  is  that  we  do  not 


know.  If  that  is  the  center  of  opposi- 
tion, and  it  is  the  wrong  center  of  op- 
position because  the  bill  does  not  do 
this  at  all,  then  I  think  that  is  un- 
thinking behavior  on  the  part  of  a 
Member  or  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  being  stampeded  into  action. 

In  Maryland  we  have  a  State  song, 
"Maryland,  My  Maryland."  A  part  of 
that  State  song  goes,  "The  despot's 
heel  is  on  thy  shore,  Maryland,  my 
Maryland." 

I  say  to  you  today,  my  colleagues,  if 
we  take  action  against  the  will  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  represented 
by  its  City  Council,  we  are  acting  in  a 
despotic  manner.  There  is  no  if  or  but 
about  it.  There  is  no  other  way  around 
it.  We  are  doing  exactly  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
said.  We  are  saying  to  a  group  of 
people,  "You  are  free  to  run  your  own 
government,  but  you  must  run  it  the 
way  we  want  to  run  it.  You  must  run  it 
in  absolute  conformity  to  every 
demand  of  the  Congress." 

How  can  we  agree  to  do  that,  we  who 
are  up  in  arms  about  the  Soviets 
threatening  other  nations,  we  who  are 
concerned  about  the  Soviet  presence 
in  other  nations,  how  can  we  condemn 
that  kind  of  despotic  behavior  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  Nation,  act  in  a  des- 
potic manner?  I  do  not  think  we  can. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  this  debate  was  neces- 
sary. People  were  up  late  last  night. 
Their  nerves  are  on  edge  today.  The 
subject  is  sensitive  and  controversial, 
the  areas  that  we  deal  with  in  this 
reform  bill;  but  I  am  so  glad  we  have 
taken  the  time  to  debate.  I  think 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  we 
will  get  rid  of  the  stampede  mentality 
that  was  demonstrated  three  times 
today  and  that  we  will  have  another 
opportunity  for  the  House  to  forget  all 
about  the  political  security  of  its  indi- 
vidual Members.  That  is  what  I  think 
is  the  motivation  for  far  too  many 
Members,  to  forget  about  that,  and  to 
once  again  rise  to  the  height  of  states- 
msmship  that  I  believe  this  body  is  ca- 
pable. I  have  seen  it  happen  time  and 
time  again. 

It  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy.  It  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
me  to  say  yes,  I  am  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane).  It  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to 
follow  a  path  of  political  expediency, 
but  that  is  not  why  we  are  here.  We 
are  here  for  two  reasons;  one,  to  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
other  to  give  some  leadership  to  the 
people. 

I  would  hope  that  the  action  pro- 
posed by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane) 
will  be  defeated.  I  would  hope  that 
after  we  have  taken  some  time  just  to 
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stop  and  think  that  we  would  reverse 
these  earlier  votes  that  took  place. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  area.  I 
leave  that  to  the  members  of  the  D.C. 
Committee  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested. I  am  an  expert  in  one  thing.  I 
am  an  expert  in  sensing  when  a  legis- 
lative body  acts  in  a  fashion  motivated 
by  the  highest  principles  of  democracy 
and  when  it  does  not. 

So  it  is  up  to  this  body.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  anyone  how  to  vote.  It  is 
up  to  each  Member  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  some  of 
the  commentary  that  we  have  heard.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  responsibilities  in  this  body  that 
we  cannot  abdicate  under  our  Consti- 
tution. If  one  wants  to  talk  in  terms  of 
an  unlimited  and  unrestrained  home 
rule  in  D.C.  that  cannot  even  be  done 
statutorily.  It  would  require  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  the 
repeal  of  article  I,  section  8. 

I  think  in  supporting  my  resolution 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  are  ex- 
ercising an  appropriate  and  responsi- 
ble authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljan- 

DER). 

•  Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sex  Act  and  wiU  vote  against  it  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  use  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  as  a  "sandbox"  for  social 
experimentation.  Our  city  is  a  window 
to  the  Nation  and  should  be  a  healthy 
example  of  American  life.  It  would  be 
a  national  embarrassment  to  have  the 
laws  of  Washington  legitimize  sexual 
practices  that  run  counter  to  the  long 
standing  national  consensus  on  these 
issues. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  is 
quite  clear  on  this  matter.  That  docu- 
ment gives  Congress  the  authority  to 
monitor  and  approve  or  disapprove 
laws  passed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia City  Council.  A  responsibility 
comes  with  that  authority.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  legislation  is 
passed  that  sets  the  proper  moral  tone 
for  our  National's  Capital,  a  tone  that 
reflects  the  moral  foundation  on 
which  our  country  was  built.  This  bill 
is  a  clear  violation  of  that  foundation. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
improve  this  city.  I  intend  to  do  so  by 
voting  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Act.* 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  briefly  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  previous  speaker 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


present  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  pursuant  to 
clause  6(e)  of  rule  XV.  the  Chair 
cannot  entertain  a  point  of  order  of  no 
quorum  at  this  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
not  the  Speaker  have  it  in  his  power 
and  his  discretion  to  call  a  quorum 
when  a  point  of  order  is  put  to  the 
Chair? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
the  Speaker  does  not  have  that  unilat- 
eral authority;  however,  the  Chair 
may  recognize  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  move  a  call  of  the  House  at  his  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  call  of  the  House  is  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  being  in  doubt, 
the  House  divided,  and  there  were— 
yeas  6,  nays  10. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  this  motion  does  not 
require  a  quorum.  Therefore,  a  point 
of  order  is  not  in  order  on  this  motion. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKiNNEY)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  if  he  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

I  would  simply  like  to  make  a  couple 
of  statements  directed  at  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siuander), 
the  previous  speaker  in  the  well. 

I  would  simply  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  No.  1.  I  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  statement  the 
gentleman  made.  We  are  not  asserting 
that  we  do  not  have  the  authority. 
That  would  be  absurd.  The  authority 
is  clearly  drawn  in  the  act  itself.  The 
responsibility  is  something  that  we  are 


not  questioning  because  the  responsi- 
bility flows  from  the  authority. 

The  question  that  we  are  to  be  look- 
ing at  is  the  gentleman's  final  point, 
the  judgmental  issue,  and  what  this 
gentleman  has.  as  diligently  as  he  can. 
tried  to  say  is  that  we  understand  that 
we  have  (a)  the  authority;  (b)  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  based  on  that  we 
must  make  a  judgment. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  what 
shall  be  the  criteria  that  will  deter- 
mine that  judgment.  That  is  what  is 
being  discussed  here,  and  that  is 
where  the  three  points  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  come  in. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
made  the  statement  unwittingly,  but 
the  gentleman  referred  to  a  sandbox. 
Children  live  in  a  sandbox.  This  is  a 
community  of  human  beings,  many  of 
them  are  not  children,  and  this  gentle- 
man would  take  objection  to  referring 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  living  in  a  sandbox. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  would  yield 
further  so  the  gentleman  could  make 
a  brief  response,  because  I  certainly 
wish  the  gentleman  would  strike  that 
comment. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Siljander)  for  a  brief  reply. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  brief  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Please  understand,  my  reference  to  a 
social  sandbox,  a  social  engineering 
sandbox,  dealt  with  the  issue  that  so 
many  of  these  issues  affect  the  young 
people.  In  no  way  was  I  interpreting  or 
trying  to  suggest  that  all  the  adults  in 
Washington,  D.C,  are,  in  fact,  chil- 
dren. I  am  simply  suggesting  that  the 
social  engineers  are  using  the  District 
of  Columbia  too  often.  This  is  just  one 
more  case  of  using  the  children. 

If  the  gentleman  listened  to  my  com- 
ments, I  reiterated  the  word  "chil- 
dren" many  times,  literally  using  chil- 
dren as  a  social  engineering  sandbox.  I 
do  not  appreciate  it.  I  think  all  of  us 
should  be  concerned  with  the  young 
people,  not  just  the  adults,  as  well. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  the  two  gentle- 
men would  not  mind,  I  will  take  back 
my  time. 

I  think  the  chairman  and  the  elo- 
quent gentleman  from  Baltimore  have 
probably  said  it  all.  But  I  suppose  that 
I  would  be  remiss  in  the  11  years  of 
work  I  have  put  into  this  committee  if 
I  did  not  cover  some  of  the  points  that 
have  been  brought  up  over,  and  over, 
and  over  again. 

First,  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  about 
the  subject  of  basic  human  morality, 
not  as  it  comes  to  the  bedroom,  which 
is  the  business  of  man  and  God,  or 
man  and  church,  or  man  and  wife,  but 
morality  toward  our  fellow  human 
beings. 
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When  I  came  to  this  Congress,  I  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a  part  of  our 
governmental  structure  which  was  an 
anachronism  which  was  way  past  its 
time  and  which,  in  frankness,  was  an 
obscenity  to  the  very  idea  of  democra- 
cy. And  that  was  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  our  forefa- 
thers, when  they  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion had  never  foreseen  as  becoming 
such  a  tremendous  city,  was  disenfran- 
chising 800,000-odd  people  from  the 
right  to  determine  how  they  were 
taxed  or  how  they  were  governed. 

It  was  made  exceptionally  the  more 
heinous  to  me  because  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  Vietnam,  and  this  city  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  men  in  its 
population  fighting  in  Vietnam  of  any 
city  In  the  United  States  of  America 
except  for  Detroit.  Yet  not  one  person 
living  here  or  sending  their  son  to  war 
or  paying  the  taxes  for  that  war,  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  this  Na- 
tion's history,  could  have  a  word  to 
say  in  either  one  of  these  Houses. 

I  committed  myself,  and  I  went  to 
the  minority  leader  and  begged  him  to 
put  me  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Conmiittee— which  is  a  rarity  in  this 
House  of  Representatives— so  that  I 
could  help  to  abolish  it.  After  he  had 
picked  himself  up  off  the  floor,  he  said 
he  would  be  delighted  to  have  a  volun- 
teer rather  than  following  the  age-old. 
wrist-breaking  techniques  of  getting 
people  to  join  the  committee. 

I  dedicated  myself  to  the  idea  that 
we  were  going  to  give  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  what  our  forefa- 
thers said  they  would  give  every  other 
American— the  right  to  have  their 
lives  run  by  the  people  they  elect  to 
represent  them;  the  right  to  have 
some  judgment  as  to  how  their  tax 
dollars  were  spent. 

In  1974  this  House  saw  fit  to  let 
them  have  a  modicum  of  home  rule. 
We.  in  effect,  said  that,  yes,  we  have 
the  responsibility  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; yes,  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
protect  the  national  interest,  and  the 
three  points  that  we  consider  have 
been  repeated  over,  and  over,  and  over 
again  today.  But,  we  said,  in  fact, 
times  have  changed,  and  we  see  a 
moral  duty— and  I  remember  listening 
to  the  speeches— of  letting  the  people 
of  this  city  control  their  lives  within 
the  parameters  of  not  affecting  the 
Federal  institution  or  violating  the 
Constitution. 

I  remember  day  after  day,  with  the 
gentleman  who,  unfortunately,  has 
left  this  body.  Brock  Adams,  sitting  in 
the  back  of  the  room  and  saying: 

Well,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  the  sub- 
urbanites the  guarantee  that  there  won't  be 
a  nonresident  income  tax. 

We  did  it. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  give  some  of  the 
people  on  Judiciary  who  worry  about  the 
idea  that  we  will  keep  the  courts. 

We  did  it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this,  and  we  did  it.  And  they  are  going 


to  get  a  little  nervous  about  oversight, 
so  we  will  do  something  that  we 
cannot  do  in  any  other  committee  of 
the  U.S.  Congress:  We  will  allow  one 
Member  to  discharge  by  motion  and  a 
majority  is  all  he  will  need,  whereas  in 
any  other  committee  in  this  Congress 
you  have  to— and  I  have  tried  to  do 
it— bring  218  people  to  this  desk  in 
person  during  the  working  hours  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  sign  a 
petition. 

We  did  all  of  that  to  satisfy  those 
who  were  frightened,  to  follow 
through  on  the  moral  commitment 
that  we  would  let  the  people  of  this 
city  govern  themselves. 

They  have  chosen  to  pass  a  law.  The 
mere  fact  that  it  mentions  sex  seems 
to  drive  people  up  one  end  of  the  wall 
and  down  the  other.  I  find  myself  con- 
sistently amazed,  standing  here  watch- 
ing the  people  vote  from  various 
States,  where  their  State  representa- 
tives, the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  that  sovereign  State,  in  25  cases 
passed  legislation  exactly  like  this. 
Woe  unto  you  if  you  should  sin  in 
Washington  or  Virginia;  just  drive 
over  the  border  into  Maryland.  Or  if 
you  want  a  particular  different  sin,  try 
New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

The  issue  is  legislators  of  sovereign 
people  representing  those  people,  at 
which  point  they  would  not  be  there  if 
they  had  not  said.  "This  is  what  we 
want  for  our  people." 

How  can  we  go  back  on  our  moral 
commitment  of  the  early  seventies  and 
say  "No."  We  did  it  only  once  in  the 
Chanceries  case.  That  was  a  matter  of 
pure  Federal  interest,  even  though 
some  disagreed  on  that.  We  did  not 
feel  that  the  City  Council  could  tell 
the  State  Department  where  a  chan- 
cery could  go.  A  fine  line,  but  a  Feder- 
al interest,  obviously. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  an  issue 
that  is  totally  involved  with  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  the  people  of  this  city. 

In  this  city.  94  organizations  have 
signed  on  to  back  this  bill.  They  run 
the  gamut  from  the  National  Conserv- 
ative Political  Action  Committee, 
sometimes  referrred  to  as  NCPAC.  to 
the  National  Coalition  Against  Sexual 
Assault,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  the  Central  Labor 
Council,  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  Self-Determi- 
nation  For  District  of  Columbia, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  Na- 
tional Capital  Union  Presbytery,  the 
Downtown  Cluster  of  Congregations, 
12  churches,  and  so  forth. 

These  are  not  churches  who  are  en- 
dorsing sex.  They  are  not  endorsing 
homosexuality.  They  are  not  endors- 
ing deviant  behavior.  They  are  endors- 
ing the  right  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
judge  and  rule  and  govern  themselves. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  on  {.his 
floor  have  said,  "Well,  we  have  a  re- 


sponsibility, we  have  a  right  to  veto 
legislation,  we  have  a  right  to  say 
what  we  feel."  I  agree.  And  we  have  a 
right  to  say  it  and  do  it  here.  But  I 
think  that  under  the  moral  commit- 
ment that  we  make,  it  would  be  more 
proper  if  this  expression  of  deep  con- 
cern for  the  morality  of  the  people  of 
this  city  had  been  done  in  any  of  the 
extensive  public  hearings  in  your 
neighborhood  or  mine.  Or  if  one  lived 
in  the  suburbs,  one  could  have  gone  at 
night  down  to  the  City  Council  Cham- 
ber and  testified,  as  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man, as  to  your  concern  about  the 
image  of  the  Capital  and  not  wanting 
this  to  happen. 

They  would  have  listened.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  voter  to  appear  in 
front  of  the  City  Council.  I  have  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  Council  because 
that  is  where  I  should  appear  if  I  am 
going  to  try  to  interfere  with  the  proc- 
ess, the  governing  process  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  think  it  was  said  very  well  by  an 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Now  comes  Rev.  Jerry  Palwell  and  the 
Moral  Majority  to  ask  Congress  to  veto  a 
new  District  law  on  sexual  activities  because 
it  is,  Mr.  Palwell  says,  "perverted."  He  an- 
ticipates that  some  objection  might  be  made 
to  his  request  for  Congress  to  intervene  in 
local  affairs,  and  he  said  that  home  rule 
does  not  include  the  right  to  legalize  deca- 
dence. Mr.  Palwell  is  being  joined  by  some 
local  supporters,  including  the  Baptist  Min- 
isters' Conference. 

The  merits  of  the  legislation  that  Rever- 
end Palwell  opposes  need  not  be  argued— 
again— here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  local 
attention  to  the  bill  resulted  in  trimming 
certain  sections  from  it.  notably.  .  .  . 

And  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on,  and  it 
turns  out  to  say: 

Mr.  Palwell's  views  would  have  been  ap- 
preciatred  before  the  City  Council.  There 
are  local  residents  who  agree  with  him. 
Asking  Congress  to  undo  what  locally  elect- 
ed officials  have  decided  is  best  for  the  city, 
however,  is  to  wreck  the  delicate  balance  of 
home  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  Record,  with 
these  remarks,  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill,  the  listing  of  orga- 
nizations supporting  this  legislation, 
plus  the  editorial  that  I  just  quoted 
from. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  indicates  that  the  short  title  of 
this  act  is  the  "District  of  Columbia  Sexual 
Assault  Reform  Act  of  1981". 

Section  2  lists  the  definitions  to  be  used  in 
the  act. 

Section  3  defines  sexual  assault  in  the 
first  degree,  the  most  serious  of  the  sexual- 
assault  offenses.  It  is  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  of  up  to  twenty  years. 

Section  4  sets  out  the  offense  of  sexual  as- 
sault in  the  second  degree,  a  crime  punish- 
able by  ten  years  of  imprisonment. 
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Section  5  sets  out  the  crime  of  unlawful 
sexual  acts  with  a  younger  child.  The  penal- 
ty is  up  to  twenty  years  paralleling  the  first 
degree  sexual  assault  penalty.  This  section 
aims  to  protect  the  very  young  child  from 
sexual  abuse,  while  allowing  for  some  sexual 
experimentation  between  persons  very  close 
in  age.  The  age  of  the  perpetrator  could  not 
be  more  than  two  years  older  before  a 
sexual  act  with  a  child  below  twelve  would 
trigger  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  6  defines  and  sets  out  the  penalty 
for  unlawful  sexual  acts  with  an  older  child. 
An  older  child  is  defined  as  being  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  person 
who  engages  in  a  sexual  act  with  a  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  who  is 
at  least  four  years  older  is  subject  to  the  ten 
year  penalty,  if  found  guilty. 

Section  7  defines  unlawful  sexual  act  with 
a  Ward  and  carries  a  five-year  penalty.  This 
provision  would  penalize  a  person  who  has  a 
position  of  responsibility  for.  or  a  family  or 
guardianship  relationship  to  a  child  who 
uses  that  position  as  leverage  to  have  sex 
with  a  minor  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Section  8  sets  out  the  lefinition  and  pun- 
ishment for  Unlawful  Sexual  Acts  with  an 
inmate  or  patient  and  would  establish  a 
penalty  of  up  to  five  years  for  the  offense. 

Section  9  sets  out  Sexual  Contact  in  the 
First  Degree  and  establishes  the  penalty  at 
three  years.  Sexual  contact  is  defined  as 
compelling  a  person  to  participate  in  or 
submit  to  a  sexual  contact,  which  is  specifi- 
cally defined  according  to  the  bodily  parts 
that  are  touched. 

Section  10  sets  out  Sexual  Contact  in  the 
second  degree  and  establishes  the  penalty  at 
one  year  or  $1,000.00  or  both  for  this  of- 
fense. 

Section  11  provides  that  the  court  may 
give  an  added  penalty  of  up  to  one  and  one 
half  times  the  maximum  penalty  if  the  per- 
petrator is  a  parent,  grandparent,  aunt  or 
uncle  of  the  victim. 

Section  12  provides  that  no  child  under 
age  18  may  be  prosecuted  as  an  adult  for  any 
crime  included  in  this  act,  except  for  sexual 
assault  in  the  first  degree. 

Section  13  is  the  repealer  section.  The  fol- 
lowing sections  would  be  repealed:  forcible 
rape  and  carnal  knowledge:  false  charges  of 
unchastity;  seduction  and  seduction  by  a 
teacher;  adultery:  incest:  indecent  acts  with 
children,  except  for  section  (b)  relating  to 
enticing  or  luring  children  to  a  place  to  take 
indecent  liberties:  and  fornication. 

Section  14  is  the  amendatory  provision. 
Generally,  current  statutes  that  use  the 
words  rape  or  carnal  knowledge  would  be 
amended  to  conform  to  the  new  language  of 
the  act. 

Organizations  Expressing  Written  Sup- 
port FOR  District  of  Columbia  Act  4-69, 
Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  of  1981 

D.C.  League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Women's  Ekiuity  Action  League. 

Jewish  Community  Council. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

D.C.  Commission  for  Women. 

Rape  Crisis  Center. 

National  Coalition  Against  Sexual  As- 
sault. 

Child  Advocacy  Center. 

Womens  Legal  Defense  F\ind. 

District  of  Columbia  Chief  of  Police. 

Children's  Hospital  Child  Protection 
Center. 

D.C.  Health  Coalition. 

Libertarian  Party. 

D.C.  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 


Greater  Washington  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil-AFL-CIO. 

Downtown  Cluster  of  Congregations  (12 
churches). 

National  Institute  for  Women  of  Color. 

Council  26/APSCME. 

American  Federation  of  Governmental 
Employees. 

The  Gray  Panthers. 

The  Feminist  Law  Collective. 

Self -Determination  for  D.C.  (54  organiza- 
tions). 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

D.C.  Common  Cause. 

National  Capital  Union  Presbytery. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

American  Bar  Association. 

United  Church  of  Christ— Office  for 
Church  in  Society. 

National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  13.  1981] 
Jerry  Palwell  Comes  to  Town 

Now  comes  Rev.  Jerry  Palwell.  the  Moral 
Majority's  leader,  to  ask  Congress  to  veto  a 
new  District  law  on  sexual  activities  because 
it  is,  Mr.  Palwell  says,  "perverted."  He  an- 
ticipates that  some  objection  might  be  made 
to  his  request  for  Congress  to  intervene  in 
local  affairs,  and  he  says  that  home  rule 
does  not  include  the  right  to  legalize  deca- 
dence. Mr.  Falwell  is  being  joined  by  some 
local  supporters,  including  the  Baptist  Min- 
isters' Conference. 

The  merits  of  the  legislation  that  Rev. 
Falwell  opposes  need  not  l>e  argued— again— 
here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  local  attention 
to  the  bill  resulted  in  trimming  certain  sec- 
tions from  it.  notably  a  provision  lowering 
the  age  of  consent  for  teenagers  involved  In 
sexual  activity.  As  it  stands  now,  the  bill  de- 
criminalizes only  homosexual  acts  and 
sodomy  between  consenting  adults.  This  is 
what  the  city  council  and  mayor  approved, 
after  much  public  outcry  about  the  bill.  Mr. 
Falwell  is  not  shining  a  light  on  obscure  leg- 
islation that  lawmakers  would  sneak  past 
District  residents. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Palwell  did  not 
address  his  objections  to  the  city  council 
when  it  was  considering  the  bill  or  to  Mayor 
Barry  before  he  signed  it.  Mr.  Palwell's 
focus  is  on  Congress.  His  interest  in  this  leg- 
islation, he  admitted,  is  based  on  the  fear 
that  it  might  be  a  model  for  other  cities. 
That  is  why  he  has  asked  Congress  tP  over- 
ride the  law  by  passing  two  other  bills. 

Mr.  Palwell's  views  would  have  been  ap- 
preciated before  the  city  council.  There  are 
local  residents  who  agree  with  him.  Asking 
Congress  to  undo  what  locally  elected  offi- 
cials have  decided  is  best  for  the  city,  how- 
ever, is  to  wreck  the  delicate  balance  of 
home  rule.  The  D.C.  government  operates 
with  a  caution  tram  of  full  knowledge  that 
Congress  can  wipe  out  any  local  law  or  deci- 
sion it  finds  undesirable.  Congress  has  so 
acted  before,  mainly  in  cases  it  thought  di- 
rectly affected  the  federal  interest.  To  have 
Congress  begin  taking  action  on  a  local 
matter  now  would  make  home  rule  a  cha- 
rade and  would  take  away  much  of  the 
city's  limited  claim  to  democratic  rule.  Con- 
gress, in  its  diplomatic  way,  should  show 
Mr.  Falwell  the  way  to  the  District  Building 
as  it  shows  him  and  his  proposal  the  way 
out. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  and  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dellums) 
give   the   gentleman   some   additional 


time  so  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  a 
few  questions  about  this  particular 
bill? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  other 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Livingston),  not  being  a  lawyer, 
do  not  make  them  too  legal. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
that  well  that  if  the  gentleman  is  seek- 
ing time  and  the  gentleman  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  the  gentleman 
would  receive  the  time  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  If  my  chairman 
would  yield  for  just  a  moment,  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane)  can  give  me  a 
minute  or  two. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  If  the 
Speaker  will  permit,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Livingston)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  for  the  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

D  1500 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston) is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It 
may  be  that  I  might  ask  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  yield  to  me  as  well,  be- 
cause frankly  I  am  right  in  the  middle 
of  this  thing.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  debate  with  great  attention,  and  I 
am  a  little  bit  concerned  about  the 
issue.  I  have  been  watching  it;  I  have 
been  talking  to  people,  anticipating 
that  this  was  coming  up. 

As  a  former  prosecutor  for  some  6 
years  and  a  lawyer  for  9  years,  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  any  of  the  modes 
of  conduct  that  are  being  chastized  or 
castigated  by  this  bill,  or  which  are 
being  reformed  by  the  bill  that  is 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil. But  I  am  concerned  that,  in  the 
rush  of  some  degree  of  emotionalism, 
perhaps  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  aware  of  what  is  actually  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Act  4-69.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  had  to  try  very  hard 
to  get  a  copy  of  this  bill.  I  now  have 
one.  I  have  read  it  through  several 
times,  and  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  it  might  not  be  available  to  very 
many  Members  of  Congress. 

And  so  I  looked  at  it,  and  while  I  re- 
alize that  there  may  be  some  failure  in 
the  bill  to  speak  out  against  homosex- 
uality, for  example,  it  does  not  in  my 
reading  of  it— and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  might  wish  to  com- 
ment on  this— it  does  not  in  my  read- 
ing make  legal  any  public  displays  of 
homosexuality  or  any  lewd  or  lascivi- 
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ous   conduct.   Would   the   gentleman 
like  to  enlighten  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Yes.  I 
would.  Under  the  repealer  provisions, 
that  is.  section  13  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill,  among  other  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  that  are 
repealed  are  22-3001.  for  example, 
deals  with  the  question  of  seduction. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  two  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Section  22-3001  reads: 
If  any  person  shall  seduce  and  carnally 
know  any  female  of  previous  chaste  charac- 
ter, between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one  years,  out  of  wedlock,  such  seduction 
and  carnal  knowledge  shall  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor .... 

That  provision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  Code  is  specifically  repealed  in 
section  13  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council's  bill  under  consideration. 
There  are  others  also,  including  the 
one  alluded  to  earlier  dealing  with  the 
alteration  of  the  penalties  for  rape. 

There  are.  in  fact,  several  different 
provisions  that  have  been  repealed. 
So,  in  reading  the  bill  it  is  not  that 
one  can  find  what  are  offensive  refer- 
ences. One  has  to  go  to  the  existing 
District  of  Columbia  Code  and  find 
out  what  is  being  repealed,  and  thus  in 
effect  is  being  decriminalized. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  point,  but  my  point  is,  in 
fact,  that  section  9(a)  on  page  12  of 
the  enrolled  version  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  obscenity  in  public  is  a  90- 
day  misdemeanor  and  actually  is  sub- 
ject to  a  1  year  term  of  imprisonment 
if  involving  a  minor.  Now.  the  point  is 
that  public  obscenity  is  still  illegal  in 
this  bill,  and  to  say  that  there  is  no 
violation  for  such  an  offense  is  simply 
not  correct. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  If  I  can  re- 
claim the  time  for  just  a  second  on 
that  point.  I  am  not  addressing  the 
question  of  public  obscenity.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  decriminalizing  the  seduc- 
tion of  what  is  defined  as  a  minor.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Cormecticut  in  that  connection,  was 
he  attempting  to  suggest  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  decriminalized 
the  seduction  of  a  minor? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  I  could  regain 
my  time  on  this  particular  point,  and 
the  gentleman  has  been  kind  enough 
to  yield  to  me 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  I  checked  with 
volume  8,  No.  3,  1979  edition  of  Family 
Planning/Population  Reporter.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  age  of  consent  in 
Maryland  is  16,  and  that  the  age  of 


consent  in  Virginia  is  14;  and  that  all 
this  Act  4-69  revision  by  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  does  is  to 
conform  to  the  surrounding  law  in 
making  the  age  of  consent  the  same  as 
that  of  surrounding  States.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman referring  to  the  age  of  con- 
sent? Is  he  talking  about  for  marriage? 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  No,  I  am  refer- 
ring to,  generally  speaking,  the  age  of 
consent  with  reference  to  sexual 
crimes.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further,  I  would  be  happy  to  read  him 
the  exact  provision  in  Maryland: 

It  is  illegal  for  anyone  to  have  carnal 
knowledge  of  any  female  under  14;  lesser 
crime  for  anyone  18  or  older  to  know  carnal- 
ly any  female  between  14  and  16;  Illegal  for 
any  female  over  18  to  know  carnally  any 
male  under  14. 

So.  the  age  of  consent  in  Maryland 
for  such  a  crime  is  16  and  in  Virginia, 
without  reading  it.  I  would  say  it  is  14. 
I  am  trying  to  understand  for  my  own 
purposes  what  is  wrong  with  this  bill 
that  is  not  wrong  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  that  exist  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia. 

Furthermore.  I  would  comment  on 
the  rumors  that  are  going  around  in 
this  House.  Someone  told  me  that  this 
bill  legalizes  or  decriminalizes  incest. 
Yet,  my  review  indicates  that  section  6 
makes  an  8-year  felony  for  incest. 

And,  what  is  wrong  with  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  women's  rights  organizations 
who  appeared  before  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil? As  I  imderstand  it,  they  pro- 
claimed that  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment for  rape  dissuaded  most 
people  from  convicting  a  person  for 
rape  where  a  woman  testified  against 
a  man,  and  they  believed  that  while 
the  man  might  deserve  a  life  penalty, 
the  jvu-y  might  be  more  inclined  to 
convict  if  the  maximiun  sentence  were 
defined  in  terms  of  not  more  than  20 
years.  I  suggest  that  a  reduced  sen- 
tence is  better  than  no  conviction  at 
aU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinhey)  to 
respond  to  an  earlier  question. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  respond  just  to  clari- 
fy the  record  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  that  I  was  merely  trying  to 
show  that  in  any  one  of  these  issues, 
they  move  from  State  to  State  to 
State.  What  it  really  is,  is  the  will  of 
the  people  in  those  states  that  have 
built  that  set  of  rules,  and  the  same 
rules  should  be  allowed  to  take  hold  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Living- 
ston). 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I 


will  simply  sum  up.  I  have  gone 
through  this  bill  extensively,  and  I  am 
concerned  again  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  simply 
have  not  taken  the  time  to  look  at  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Act  4-69.  If  they 
were  to  do  that,  they  would  realize 
that  many  of  the  rumors  that  have 
been  promulgated  about  this  particu- 
lar act  are  not  as  valid  as  they  think. 
I  have  to  say  that  I  have  been  la- 
beled as  a  conservative.  I  am  an  ex- 
prosecutor,  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
defend  homosexuality,  incest,  or  any 
other  deviation  of  mankind,  but  what 
I  am  trying  to  say  is,  let  us  not  run 
away  with  the  emotionalism  of  the 
hour,  but  carefully  consider  if  we  want 
to  overturn  an  act  which  appears  to 
have  been  rationally  considered  by  a 
capable,  deliberative  body  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  enormous  contribution  to 
these  proceedings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane)  has  30  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Deixuhs)  has  22  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  my  colleague  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  rise  with  the 
utmost  respect  for  my  friends  from 
California,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Maryland,  and  find  this  to  be  a 
very  interesting  subject.  I  have  lis- 
tened intently  to  them  for  the  most 
part  of  this  debate. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  three 
points,  and  then  enter  into  a  colloquy, 
if  I  could,  with  the  gentleman  from 
California.  First  of  all,  we  seem  to 
have  gotten  carried  away  on  the  basic 
question,  but  that  in  this  resolution 
we  have  been  discussing  home  rule.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  not  unlim- 
ited self-government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  that  in  fact  there  is  limited 
government  at  best. 

As  I  read  section  601.  it  appears  to 
me  that  Congress  does  have  the  au- 
thority, if  I  could  read  it,  "to  exercise, 
its  congressional  right  and  authority 
as  legislature  for  the  District  by  enact- 
ing legislation  for  the  District  on  any 
subject,  whether  within  or  out  of  the 
scope  of  legislative  powers  granted  to 
the  Council  by  this  Act." 

That  means,  I  assume,  we  have  au- 
thority to  amend,  to  repeal,  to  do  any- 
thing we  want  with  any  decision  that 
comes  from  the  Council. 

The  gentleman  from  California  set 
down  three  criteria  that  I  would  like 
to  just  address  briefly.  He  indicated 
that  unless  the  Council's  decision  vio- 
lates   the    Constitution    or    violates 
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home  rule  or  obstructs  the  Federal  in- 
terest, then  we  ought  not  to  be  in- 
volved in  discussing  the  issues.  I  would 
like  to  just  make  the  point  that  I 
think  many  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding this  gentleman,  believe  that 
perhaps  this  decision  does  in  fact  ob- 
struct Federal  interests. 

Let  me  just  make  a  point  that  has 
been  made  before,  but  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  it.  First  of  all.  Washington  is 
not  just  another  city.  It  is  in  fact  a 
rather  unique  city.  It  is  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  it  belongs  to  all  the  Amer- 
ican people,  some  230  million— not  just 
the  600.000  that  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing for  several  hours  today.  It  is  in 
fact  a  visible  city,  and  I  think  that  if 
there  ought  to  be  some  standards  in 
this  country,  that  maybe  Washington, 
D.C,  ought  to  set  those  standards. 
The  fact  that  other  cities  may  have 
laws  that  are  anything  but  becoming 
is  not  the  point,  and  I  think  that  this 
country  has  declined  morally  in  many 
States  as  well  as  in  the  Capital  City. 

There  is  a  large  concentration  of 
Federal  employees  here  and  they  have 
an  interest  as  well  in  the  criminal  stat- 
utes. I  suppose  that  decriminalization 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  does  have 
some  kind  of  a  spillover  into  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  The  case  was  made  by 
the  previous  speaker  that  all  we  are 
doing  is  bringing  the  laws  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  in  line  with  the  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  That  is  not  the 
way  I  read  it  as  I  look  at  the  statistics. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia would  dispute  this  if  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. According  to  this  handout  I  have 
received  from  the  Delegate  from 
Washington.  D.C.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  both  have  laws 
against  adultery,  laws  against  fornica- 
tion, and  laws  against  sodomy.  The 
Council's  decision,  by  a  vote  of  13-0.  as 
I  read  it,  liberalized  homosexuality 
and  basically  legalized  homosexuality 
and  sodomy  if  consenting  adults  are 
involved.  Second,  it  repeals  the  1-  and 
2-year  penalty  for  adultery  and  forni- 
cation. That  does  not  look  to  me  like 
that  is  in  line  with  the  Virginia  or  the 
Maryland  law,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  a  comment  on  that. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  if  in  fact  the  House  has  voted 
that  we  do  want  to  make  our  position 
known  on  this  issue,  regardless  of  how 
we  interpret  home  rule,  the  question 
then  is,  that  has  not  been  addressed 
today,  is  this:  Has  the  Council  liberal- 
ized the  moral  standards  of  the  city? 
If  this  in  fact  is  a  Federal  city,  then 
we  ought  to  be  concerned  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans. 

What  about  the  decisions  of  the 
Council?  Have  they  in  fact  liberalized 
homosexuality  and  sodomy?  Have 
they  in  fact  liberalized  adultery  and 
fornication?  Have  they  in  fact  limited 
sentences  on  rape?  It  seems  to  me  if 
there  is  a  20  year  maximum  or  a  20 
year  sentence,  which  is  a  maximum 


sentence,  the  average  rapist  may  well 
serve  only  IVi  or  2  years  and  be  back 
on  the  street. 
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Have  they  in  fact  legalized  the  se- 
duction of  children  under  the  age  of 
16? 

Well,  I  have  never  received  in  any  of 
this  debate  today  any  clear  answer  to 
those  questions,  and  I  contend  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  have 
gone  beyond  the  procedural  question 
and  are  concerned,  now  that  we  have 
gotten  to  this  point,  and  are  asking, 
how  bad  is  this  new  law  that  the 
Council  has  perpetrated  upon  us? 

If  the  law  is  a  good  one,  I  would 
stand  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums),  but  if  in  fact  it 
has  liberalized  the  law  to  the  point 
that  we  cannot  accept  it,  then  I  have 
to  take  a  different  course. 

I  might  just  mention  in  conclusion 
that  one  great  statesman  some  years 
ago  said  that  no  nation  can  be  great 
unless  that  greatness  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  morality  and  decency. 
So  I  do  not  think  any  State  or  any 
Federal  district  has  the  right  to  lessen 
the  laws  that  might  promulgate  more 
problems  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums)  or  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  and  just  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment  the  decision  of  the 
Council  itself  and  how  bad  the  law  is. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  first  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Conyers). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  very  quickly  read  to 
the  gentleman  a  few  sentences  that  I 
think  answers  one  of  the  major  ques- 
tions— one  among  a  number  of  them— 
that  he  has  raised. 

Does  this  legislation  effectively 
remove  all  sanctions  against  homosex- 
ual conduct  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? I  have  heard  the  gentleman  refer 
to  that  continually. 

It  not  only  does  not  do  that;  it  in- 
creases the  prohibitions.  I  emphasize 
this  to  my  colleague.  The  penalty  for 
forcible  homosexual  activity  is  dou- 
bled under  this  law. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  understand  that 
to  be  the  case,  but  I  have  another 
question. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  that? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  No,  absolutely  not. 
But  I  woulc^  ask  this  question: 

What  is  the  law  in  Washington, 
D.C,  now  regarding  homosexuality 
and  sodomy  among  consenting  adults? 
What  is  the  law  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  put  it  in 
just  three  sentences. 


Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  said  before.  I  under- 
stand what  he  said,  that  for  forced  sit- 
uations they  have  doubled  the  penal- 
ty, but  what  have  they  done  to  the 
adult  consenting  situation?  Has  that 
been  liberalized,  or  is  the  penalty  dif- 
ferent? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
same  in  that  regard,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  it  is  in  40  other  States. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  It  is  the  same  now 
or  it  will  be  the  same  when  this  bill 
passes? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  When  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  be  the  same  as  it  is  in  40 
other  States. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  So  in  fact  they 
have  liberalized  those  laws  to  comply 
with  40  other  States? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  We  have  con- 
formed with  40  other  States  of  the 
Union;  yes.  And  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
if  we  want  to  bring  in  a  national  law  to 
apply  to  all  of  the  States.  I  would  cer- 
tainly recommend  that  the  gentleman 
do  that,  and  perhaps  that  would  be 
the  proper  approach. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  they 
have  liberalized  that  law  in  compari- 
son to  what  it  was. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  We  have  in  effect 
centralized  it  in  that  we  have  con- 
formed to  what  40  States  in  their  con- 
sidered judgment  have  felt  should 
govern  the  situations  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  becuase  I 
think  we  have  a  50-percent  agreement. 
The  gentleman  applauds  the  new  law 
that  doubles  the  criminal  penalties 
against  homesexuality,  but  he  de- 
plores that  part  of  this  law  that  makes 
it  noncriminal  for  consenting  adults; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  To  be  involved  in 
homosexual  activities,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes.  We  have  come 
to  agreement  50  percent  of  the  way. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  But  then  the  gen- 
tleman takes  it  away. 

Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  heard  the  reference  to  the 
40  States  that  are  in  agreement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  factsheet— and  this  was 
contributed  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy)— 
outlining  the  State  criminal  code  pen- 
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allies  of  the  50  States.  I  only  count  25 
States  that  have  decriminalized 
sodomy  among  consenting  adults;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  we  indicat- 
ed, we  conform  generally  to  40  other 
States,  and  I  will  stand  corrected  on 
25.  We  agree  with  half  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  just  make 
the  point  that  under  the  present  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Council,  they 
would  be  substantially  more  liberal  in 
Washington.  D.C..  than  they  would  be 
in  Maryland  or  Virginia;  is  that  not 
the  case?  That  is  the  case,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  would 
have  for  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  that  is  on  section  11.  Perhaps 
I  am  reading  it  wrong,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  law  says,  on  the  pros- 
ecution of  p>ersons  under  the  age  of  18. 
no  person  under  age  18  may  be  pros- 
ecuted for  crimes  under  this  act 
except  for  the  crime  of  sexual  assualt 
in  the  first  degree. 

Now,  would  the  gentleman  interpret 
what  that  means?  Does  that  mean 
that  on  all  these  other  cases,  we 
cannot  prosecute  minors? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  indicated  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  abundantly  clear  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress.  I  shall  not.  will 
not.  and  do  not  at  this  time  engage  the 
gentleman  or  anyone  else  on  this  floor 
on  the  substantive  question  of  the  law 
that  was  enacted  by  the  City  Council, 
because  it  is  the  position  of  this  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  wholly  inappropri- 
ate and  not  correctly  before  this  body. 

We  are  not  at  this  moment  a  court 
of  competent  jurisidiction  on  this 
question,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
this  moment  this  debate  has  achieved 
the  level  of  absurdity.  I  underscore 
that  point.  It  is  not  the  question  at 
this  point,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
dressing those  issues. 

I  stated  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
the  position  of  this  gentleman  that  if 
we  are  going  to  entertain  this  matter, 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  framework  of  the 
three  points  we  established.  If  I  do  not 
have  that  assurance.  I  should  not  be 
making  a  statement,  and  I  shall  not 
then  step  outside  those  three  criteria. 
I  will  go  down  in  flames  on  that  point. 

Unless  the  gentleman  will  propound 
his  question  in  the  framework  of  the 
three  criteria.  I  will  not  dignify  it  with 
an  answer  to  his  response.  The  point  is 
that  I  had  a  30-minute  debate  with  my 
colleague,  and  I  stated  unequivocally 
what  the  position  of  the  gentleman 


from  California  was  on  this  matter.  I 
cannot  reply  in  debate  or  discuss  in 
detail  or  at  any  length  the  provisions 
or  sections  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Act  4-69,  unless  we  believe  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional or  it  violates  the  Home 
Rule  Act  or  it  is  an  obstruction  of  the 
Federal  interest,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  has  not  made  a  point  in 
any  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  think  I  at  least 
tried  to  make  the  case  that  some  of  us 
are  in  doubt  that  this  question  of  ob- 
structing the  Federal  interest  has  been 
dealt  with.  I  think  that  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8,  paragraph  601,  gives  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  question. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  on  that. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  That  is  my  posi- 
tion, and  as  long  as  I,  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  House,  believe  there 
are  some  possible  Federal  interests  in- 
volved, I  think  that  is  what  this  debate 
is  going  to  come  down  on.  I  contend  to 
the  gentleman  that  most  Members  of 
the  House,  I  think,  would  agree  with 
that,  and  that  is  why  this  Chamber  is 
empty  today,  because  their  minds 
have  been  made  up  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all.  let  me  repeat  for  the  umpteenth 
time  that  we  are  not  here  challenging 
whether  we  have  the  authority.  That 
is  clearly  in  the  law.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity. Responsibility  flows  from  the  au- 
thority in  the  act. 

The  only  question  is.  what  is  the  cri- 
teria we  have  established  to  carry  out 
our  judgment  with  respect  to  what  we 
do  in  these  areas? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  point  we 
have  t)een  debating  in  this  regard,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  has 
made  his  position  abundantly  clear  to 
every  Member  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  That  is  the  proce- 
dural question. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  This  is  more  than 
procedural;  that  is  conceptual. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  say  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  this  legislation  obstructs  the  Fed- 
eral interest,  and  that  is  one  of  the  cri- 
teria. That  is  the  point  on  which  I  am 
hanging  the  statement  that  I  make 
today. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  makes  his  statement  on  the 
obstruction  of  Federal  interest.  I  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  debate,  and  he 
has  not  made  his  argument.  He  has  as- 
serted his  case,  but  he  has  not  made 
the  argument. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  How  can  we?  I  say 
that  because  you  have  not  discussed 
the    particular    legislation    that*  was 


passed  by  the  Council.  To  me,  that  is 
where  the  issue  hangs. 

Does  the  legislation  that  the  Council 
passed  have  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the 
Federal  interest?  Some  of  us  claim 
that  it  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  time  re- 
maining on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  has  22 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane) 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Mr.  Pauntroy). 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  our  proceedings 
today  I  have  raised  objection  to  the  ef- 
forts to  discharge  the  committee  from 
its  properly  exercised  responsibility  to 
consider  House  Resolution  208.  and  we 
failed.  Arguments  on  the  floor  on  the 
question  of  home  rule  have  been  elo- 
quently put.  and  while  I  did  not 
choose  that  we  should  resolve  our- 
selves now  into  the  committee  or  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
consider  the  substance  of  District  of 
Columbia  4-69.  we  are  here,  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston)  for  at 
least  raising  questions  about  the  sub- 
stance of  this  legislation. 

As  I  indicated  at  an  earlier  time,  had 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  been 
with  the  City  Council  when  it  held 
hearings  on  this  measure,  it  would 
know  that  we  had  been  provided  with 
considerable  fiction  as  to  what  in  fact 
this  act  does,  and  this  debate  after- 
wards gives  us  at  least  some  opportuni- 
ty to  replace  that  fiction  with  fact. 
The  fact  is  that  many  Members  are 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
and  have  closed  their  minds  because 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this 
act  repeals  the  statute  under  which 
one  colleague  of  ours  was  arrested  in 
the  Longworth  Building.  That  is  not 
true. 

They  are  under  the  impression  that 
this  statute  effectively  removes  all 
sanctions  against  homosexual  conduct 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is 
not  true;  that  is  fiction.  The  fact  is 
that  the  act,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  has  indicat- 
ed, does  not  eliminate  all  prohibitions 
against  homosexual  conduct.  Indeed 
the  act  increases  the  prohibition.  The 
penalty  for  forcible  homosexual  activi- 
ty is  doubled. 

The  District  law  on  prostitution  is 
amended  to  prohibit  homosexual  as 
well  as  heterosexual  practices.  The 
laws  prohibiting  statutory  rape  have 
been  expanded  to  prohibit  sexual  con- 
duct,   including    homosexual    conduct 
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with  boys  as  well  as  girls,  whereas  it 
now  only  protects  young  girls  from 
sexual  abuse.  Further,  regarding  the 
law  against  homosexual  public  con- 
duct, that  remains  in  force. 

The  Members  need  to  understand 
that  section  22-3502  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  would  be  repealed  by 
the  proposal.  Section  22-3502  provides 
a  10-year  maximum  penalty  for  cer- 
tain sexual  conduct  when  applied  to 
heterosexual  as  well  as  homosexual  ac- 
tivity. Indeed  it  applies  to  conduct  by 
and  between  married  parties  carried 
out  in  the  privacy  of  their  bedroom. 
The  context  of  other  laws  remain  on 
the  books  and  will  be  on  the  books. 
The  only  prohibition  removed  by  this 
repeal  is  that  applying  to  adult,  con- 
sensual, private,  noncommercial  activi- 
ty. While  that  conduct  could  be  homo- 
sexual in  character,  most  of  it  is  het- 
erosexual, and  much  of  that  is  be- 
tween married  people. 

Members  of  this  Congress  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  this  law  would 
repeal  statutes  prohibiting  adultery 
and  fornication.  The  bill  does  not 
remove  all  sanctions  regarding  adul- 
tery and  fornication.  Adultery  remains 
a  consideration  in  the  child  custody 
and  property  disposition  aspects  of  di- 
vorce cases,  as  does  fornication  in  pa- 
ternity cases.  What  is  repealed  is  the 
1-year  maximum  criminal  penalty  for 
fornication  and  the  2-year  maximum 
penalty  for  adultery. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  law 
reduces  the  penalty  for  forcible  rape 
from  life  imprisonment  to  20  years  in 
jail.  That  is  in  fact  true.  But  had  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  sat  as  a  city 
council,  as  did  those  who  were  elected 
sat.  they  would  know  that  every  single 
women's  group  that  is  concerned 
about  forcible  rape  that  testified 
urged  that  this  be  done  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  law  discourages 
the  conviction  and  sentencing  of  those 
who  have  committed  these  heinous 
acts. 

Had  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mission on  Women  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  before  this  Congress,  had 
the  Rape  Crisis  Center,  had  the 
Women's  League  Defense  Fund,  or 
had  the  D.C..  State.  Federal.  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  had 
an  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
Congress,  they  would  have  urged  us 
that  for  the  protection  of  women  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  what  the  City 
Council  has  in  fact  done  is  to  set  a  20- 
year  sentence  that  will  see  to  it  that 
judges,  prosecutors,  and  juries  will 
not  be  shy  about  convicting  persons 
guilty  of  these  heinous  acts. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  let 
me  say  that  I,  as  the  Members  know, 
am  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  represent  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  this  forum.  I 
also  participate  in  major  policy  de- 
bates in  the  city  and  among  the  people 
of  the  city,  and  I  vigorously  urge  the 


adoption  of  my  personal  views.  My 
views  are  not  always  accepted.  Howev- 
er, once  the  people  have  made  their 
choice  by  initiative  or  by  referendum, 
and  through  their  elected  officials,  I 
have  always  respected  that  choice.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  democrat- 
ic process,  and  to  do  otherwise  sug- 
gests that  justice,  equality,  and  fair 
play  in  an  orderly  society  are  mere 
rhetoric  that  we  use  with  respect  to 
the  citizens  around  the  country  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  what  the  City 
Council  has  in  fact  done  and  to 
ignore— I  will  not  call  them  "lies,"  be- 
cause lies  are  told  with  the  deliberate 
intent  of  deceiving,  and  I  do  not 
accuse  those  who  have  told  Members 
of  this  Congress  that  if  they  vote  to 
sustain  the  committee  on  this  ques- 
tion, they  are  voting  to  legalize  homo- 
sexuality and  eliminate  penalties  for 
sodomy,  of  lying,  because  they  are  not 
lying. 
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I  would  rather  suggest  they  are 
acting  out  of  ignorance  of  what,  in 
fact,  the  law  does.  Had  the  women 
who  testified  before  the  committee 
and  had  the  prosecutors  testified 
before  the  committee  and  the  general 
counsel  of  the  police  department  who 
testified  in  favor  of  these  measures 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
City  Council  here  assembled,  then  per- 
haps we  would  be  as  enlightened  as 
were  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
passed  this,  and  as  was  the  committee 
from  which  this  measure  has  been  dis- 
charged, who  listened  to  a  small  meas- 
ure of  testimony  with  respect  to  the 
substance  of  this  act. 

The  final  question,  therefore,  is:  Are 
we  to  say  to  the  American  people  and. 
indeed,  to  ourselves,  that  we  have  no 
second-class  citizens  in  this  country 
except  those  who  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  we  have  one-man  one- 
vote  for  all  Americans,  except  those  of 
us  who  live  here  and  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  no  right 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
bound  to  respect?  That  is  the  ultimate 
home  rule  question.  But  while  we  act 
on  that  in  the  judgment  which  will  be 
taken  on  this  measure.  I  hope  that  we 
would  act  intelligently  and  informed 
and  not  from  ignorance  and  having 
been  misled. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  CONYERS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  His  legal  interpretation 
about  the  effect  of  the  broadening  of 
the  ability  to  prosecute  under  this  new 
proposed  District  of  Columbia  law  is 


absolutely  correct.  I  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman's very  clear  description. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritch- 

ARD). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  and  say  he  has 
made  a  very  clear  case.  I  think  he  has 
hit  right  on  the  issue. 

As  far  as  whether  people  are  here,  or 
listening,  or  they  have  already  made 
up  their  minds,  I  think  the  gentleman 
and  I  both  know  that  this  is  a  very 
easy  vote,  it  is  a  cheap  vote  to  give  the 
moral  majority,  and  one  that  does  not 
affect  your  home  district,  and  you 
would  just  as  soon  not  have  somebody 
beating  you  over  the  head  in  the  next 
election  when  there  are  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  Hill  that  are  just  taking  a 
duck  on  this  one.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do 
support  the  gentleman  and  I  think  he 
has  made  a  very  clear  case. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  speaking  to  the  points  that  have 
just  been  raised  by  the  previous  speak- 
er. I  think  we  all  feel  in  this  House 
that  we  must  uphold  morality  and 
standards  of  honor  and  justice. 

But  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
laws  that  are  remarkably  similar  to 
the  ones  that  are  being  proposed  and 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  committee, 
and  have  been  proposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil. My  own  view  is  that  these  acts 
that  are  descrit)ed  are  reprehensible, 
deplorable,  and  saddening. 

However,  that  which  takes  place  in 
private  between  consenting  adults  is 
nobody's  business.  It  is  an  invasion  of 
privacy. 

At  one  time  in  New  Jersey  we  even 
had  laws  concerning  relations  between 
married  couples.  People  can  go  so  far 
to  invade  the  privacy  of  others. 

However,  I  would  certainly  not  vote 
as  I  have,  except  that  I  understand 
that  this  law  proposed  by  the  Council 
is  concerned  about  behavior  in  public 
and  that  public  lewdness  and  lascivi- 
ous behavior  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
this  city  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  this  city. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  90-day  sentence  or  1  year  if  that 
lewd  and  obscene  behavior  involves  a 
minor.  That,  I  think,  is  a  sound  differ- 
ence between  invasion  of  privacy  and 
debasement  of  society. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 
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Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELX.UMS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dymally). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
Crane)  stated  that  his  disapproval  res- 
olution does  not  violate  the  concept  of 
home  rule  because  language  restric- 
tions are  oftentimes  attached  to  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  went  on  to  cite 
examples  such  as  the  provision  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  funds  to  implement  a 
hiring  system  that  uses  a  drawing  to 
rank  prospective  police  officers  and 
firefighters  who  pass  the  written  test; 
the  restriction  on  the  transfer  of 
sludge  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and  the  denial  of  funds  for  the 
local  gambling  board. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  certainly  Congress  can 
and  does  place  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds,  but  there  is  really  no  com- 
parison between  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  money  and  the  disapproval  of  a 
local  ordinance  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  locally  elected  officials.  Let 
me  explain  why. 

With  respect  to  the  police  and  fire 
hiring  policy,  the  language  placed  in 
the  appropriation  bill  does  indeed  pro- 
hibit the  city  from  implementing  the 
system  of  a  drawing  to  determine  the 
selection  order  of  those  who  pass  the 
written  test.  But  this  system  was  put 
in  place  as  an  administrative  matter 
by  the  Mayor  with  the  City  Council's 
consent.  It  did  not  go  through  the 
lengthy  process  which  gives  all  those 
who  wish  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  an 
issue  and  results  in  an  ordinance  that 
comes  from  those  most  directly  in- 
volved. 

On  the  second  issue,  the  House 
merely  provided  a  temporary  60-day 
delay  in  the  transporting  of  sludge  to 
a  new  landfill.  That  is  much  different 
than  completely  turning  around  a 
statute  that  has  been  debated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  local  legislature  and 
chief  executive.  Concerning  the  gam- 
bling board,  there  was  no  language  in 
the  appropriation  bill  prohibiting  the 
use  of  funds  for  implementing  the 
gambling  initiative.  The  House  did  ab- 
solutely nothing  on  that  proposal. 

So  the  gentlemen's  argument  that 
his  disapproval  resolution  does  noth- 
ing more  than  what  is  done  through 
language  on  appropriation  bills  is  spu- 
rious and  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  even  though  language  provi- 
sions are  included  on  appropriation 
bills,  many  Members  feel  that  it  is 
wrong  for  the  Congress  to  dictate  how 
the   local   government   should   spend 


revenues  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
raised  from  taxes,  fees,  and  charges 
imposed  on  local  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  this  is  an  emo- 
tional issue  and  that  many  of  the 
points  in  D.C.  Act  4-69  may  not  have 
been  fully  explained.  And  although 
the  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
place  language  in  an  appropriations 
measure  that  limits  the  use  of  funds 
or  delays  an  effective  date,  there  can 
be  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that 
such  language  provisions  are  entirely 
different  than  disapproving  a  local  or- 
dinance—one that  has  received  the 
benefit  of  public  hearings  and  the 
leadership  and  approval  of  a  locally 
elected  mayor  and  city  council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  comparison  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane)  at- 
tempted to  make  earlier,  and  even  if 
the  facts  were  accurate,  one  wrong 
does  not  justify  another.  Regardless, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  disap- 
proval resolution  goes  deeper  in  that  it 
pierces  the  veil  of  integrity  as  far  as 
the  issue  of  local  self-government  and 
home  rule  are  concerned. 

It  is  clear  that  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  acted  within 
its  authority  in  passing  the  Sexual  As- 
sault Reform  Act.  In  doing  so,  it  was 
acting  within  the  authority  which  it 
was  granted  under  the  Home  Rule  Act 
of  1973.  Passage  of  this  resolution  of 
disapproval  would  be  a  clear  and  dan- 
gerous violation  of  home  rule. 

Although  since  1973  there  have  been 
10  resolutions  of  disapproval  consid- 
ered, in  only  one  instance,  when  the 
Council  attempted  to  dictate  location 
of  chanceries,  was  such  a  resolution 
passed  and  the  law  overturned.  In  that 
instance,  there  was  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling Federal  interest.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve such  a  case  can  be  made  here. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  24 
States  have  enacted  provisions  regard- 
ing sexual  assault  and  sexual  conduct 
among  consenting  adults  which  are 
consistent  with  the  law  passed  by  the 
Jlstrict  of  Columbia  City  Council. 
Beyond  this  fact  though,  this  act  nei- 
ther violates  the  Constitution,  exceeds 
the  authority  granted  under  home 
rule,  nor  violates  a  Federal  interest. 

It  is  a  sad  day  when  the  clarion  call 
of  a  small  band  of  zealots  in  this  body 
railroad  legitimately  enacted  laws  be- 
cause those  laws  do  not  meet  "their" 
standard  of  morality.  The  single- 
minded  nature  of  this  resolution  will 
make  a  mockery  of  progress  toward 
home  rule  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Passage  of  this  disapproval 
will  assure  the  residents  of  this  city 
that  for  all  the  talk  about  home  rule, 
and  the  need  to  encourage  self-govern- 
ance, the  Congress  remains  ready  to 
step  in  whenever  it  is  so  inclined  to 
second-guess  the  actions  of  this  city's 
lawfully  elected  government. 

Such  a  mixture  of  morality  arid  hy- 
pocrisy should  be  odious  to  the  Mem- 


bers of  this  body.  I  strongly  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  a  case  against  this  resolution 
has  been  made  in  a  very  eloquent 
manner  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 

If  I  may,  I  should  just  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane)  one  question  which  is  hypo- 
thetical. I  have  just  received  word  that 
the  Illinois  Legislature  has  abolished 
the  police  department  in  the  gentle- 
man's city  of  Prospect  and  replaced  it 
with  State  police.  What  would  be  the 
gentleman's  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane). 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  would  be 
very  keenly  distressed. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  think  he  has  just 
made  a  case  against  his  resolution,  be- 
cause what  we  have  before  us  here  is 
not  whether  that  act  by  the  City 
Council  is  proper,  or  moral,  or  legal,  it 
is  whether  they  have  complied  with 
Federal  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  passing  moral  judgment  on  legal 
principles. 

The  only  questions  I  think  we  need 
to  ask  and  answer  are  the  following: 

Has  the  action  of  the  city  exceeded 
the  powers  granted  it  under  the  Home 
Rule  Act? 

Has  the  city  on  the  face  of  this  4-69 
Act  clearly  violated  any  constitutional 
principle? 

Third,  has  the  city  interfered  in  a 
Federal  question  or  obstructed  the 
Federal  interests? 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  of  colonial 
mentality,  in  my  judgment  it  is  exem- 
plified in  this  piece  of  legislation 
before  us  today.  It  seems  to  me  so  hyp- 
ocritical that  Members  who  come  from 
States  with  a  lottery  would  vote 
against  a  lottery,  especially  those  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  question  then  that  is  before  us. 
and  the  one  that  should  be  of  interest 
especially  to  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle— over  the  last  20  years 
I  have  heard  them  talk  about  local  ini- 
tiative and  States'  rights,  and  this 
seems  to  me  a  violation  of  local  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY,  Yes,  I  yield  on  the 
gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  On  my  own 
time,  then. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
Mount  Prospect,  111.,  is  a  totally  inap- 
propriate parallel  with  Washington. 
D.C.  The  gentleman's  distress  may 
have  some  basis  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  that  is  an  issue  to  be  taken  up 
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with  the  50  States  if  he  wants  to 
repeal  article  I,  section  8  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  its  mandate  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  which  is  explicit  and 
abundantly  clear,  just  as  the  home 
rule  bill  is  abundantly  clear  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities this  body  has.  It  is  tax 
dollars  from  our  area  which  go  to  un- 
derwrite the  costs  of  this  city  to  a  very 
substantial  amount,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
pute the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  city,  this  District  is 
subsidizing  the  Federal  Government. 
This  District  pays  in  more  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Government  than  it  receives, 
so  that  is  not  an  exactly  accurate 
statement. 

If  we  feel  so  keenly  it  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  things  we  should  do  is  ade- 
quately finance  the  city  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  they  give  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  would 
just  like  to  address  the  question  to  the 
previous  speaker  who  has  frankly  con- 
fused me  modestly  in  his  comments  in 
his  reference  to  the  lottery  in  my  own 
State  of  Virginia.  Will  the  gentleman 
clarify? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  was  referring  to 
Maryland. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  The  gentleman  includ- 
ed the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving, 
and  I  was  confused  on  that  point. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  meant  Maryland. 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarification  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one  thing  that  is  abundantly  clear  is 
that  the  rule  that  permits,  on  a  major- 
ity vote,  a  committee  to  be  discharged 
must  be  changed,  and  I  will  initiate 
that  process  within  the  Democratic 
Caucus  immediately.  I  am  ashamed  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress that  on  this  critical  question  in- 
volving 900,000  people,  on  this  ques- 
tion involving  the  integrity  of  the 
committee  process,  I  find  myself  first 
of  all  strapped  by  not  being  able  to 
summon  the  Members  to  the  floor  for 
debate.  Second,  I  then  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  pointing  to  the  lack 
of  people  on  the  floor,  of  which  there 
are  presently  less  than  50,  and  have 
been  ever  since  my  last  quorum  call, 
and  asserting  that  that  is  because  ev- 


erybody understands  the  law  and  have 
made  up  their  minds.  Well,  the  one 
thing  that  this  debate  has  proven, 
even  though  it  has  been  aborted  again 
by  the  person  who  intervened  with 
this  absurd  proceeding,  is  that  nobody 
understands  what  the  law  is.  We  can. 
at  least,  have  it  reduced  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  we  can 
review  the  law  that  actually  increases 
the  penalty,  broadens  the  protection 
against  those  who  are  the  persons  who 
may  be  victims  of  sex  crimes,  and 
then,  when  the  highest  legislative 
body  in  the  United  States  of  America 
comes  to  debate  this,  with  nobody  un- 
derstanding precisely  what  we  are 
doing  in  overturning  a  full  commit- 
tee's action  and  a  council  that  has 
worked  and  had  a  number  of  hearings 
for  a  great  amount  of  time,  what  does 
this  say  about  concern  on  the  national 
level?  I  approach  my  colleagues  now  as 
chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
committee, which  happens  to  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  of  which  sex  assaults  and  sex 
crimes  are  a  part.  What  is  the  Federal 
law,  and  who  in  Congress  would  like  to 
move  this  position  being  put  forward 
into  the  Federal  law? 

A  call  to  my  subcommittee  will 
reveal  that  there  is  not  one  pending 
sex  crime  bill  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding.  I  have  one  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask.  Does  this 
newly  proposed  bill,  the  Council's  bill, 
increase  or  decrease  the  penalty  for 
public  lewdness,  lascivious  behavior,  et 
cctcr&i^ 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  have  to 
yield  to  the  counsel  for  the  committee 
for  a  precise  answer  on  that.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  as  soon 
as  I  get  that  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record. 

This  bill  clearly  extends  the  protec- 
tion and  the  coverage  for  victims  of 
sex  crimes.  It  extends  the  penalty  for 
public  sex  crimes.  It  makes  it  clear  in  a 
way,  especially  in  terms  of  forceable 
rape,  that  we  now  have  classes  of  the 
crime  of  rape  that  were  not  covered  by 
the  previous  simplistic  version,  which 
was  the  very  simple  and  the  most 
gross  act.  Now  it  includes  those  who 
may  be  seduced  or  who  are  not  compe- 
tent to  know  what  they  are  doing,  who 
have  not  finally  given  their  consent, 
and  other  fiduciary  capacities  in 
which  persons  might  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  both  sexes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Finally,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  legislation 
passed  in  the  full  Committee  of  the 


Judiciary,  and  by  the  other  body  in 
the  previous  term,  fully  contemplates 
the  thrust  of  this  law  which  we  are  so 
busy  turning  over  and  taking  apart. 
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So  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  in  this 
process  is  an  incredible  disservice  to 
the  committee  procedure,  that  we  are 
acting  in  an  area  in  which  our  unfa- 
millarity  has  now  been  publicly  spread 
upon  the  record,  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  most  of  the  Members  here. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill.  It 
has  been  distorted.  Thanks  are  due  to 
a  valiant  few.  I  salute  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Delegate  from  Wash- 
ington, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and  a  handful  of  others  who  have 
spent  time  trying  to  bring  truth  and 
light  to  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane)  has  13  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  simply 
make  a  technical  point  that  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan just  a  few  moments  ago  in  his  ex- 
pression of  his  intent  to  approach  the 
problems  of  the  procedures  set  out  in 
the  home  rule  bill  as  it  relates  to  the 
discharge  petition  by  one  Member. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  not  pursue 
that. 

In  1973.  when  home  rule  was  adopted, 
we  debated  that  particular  point  at  some 
great  length  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  if  any  single  Member  of  this 
body  feels  constrained  to  do  so,  a  dis- 
charge petition  can  be  brought.  That  is 
why  we  are  here  today. 

The  point  I  make  to  the  gentleman 
is  that  it  is  not  likely,  in  most  in- 
stances, that,  without  great  support  on 
that  motion,  there  would  be  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
would  support  that  petition. 

So  what  I  submit,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, at  least,  that  in  most  in- 
stances if  you  can  get  218  or  more 
Members  to  vote  for  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge, you  can  sure  get  10  or  20  or  50, 
or  whatever  is  the  appropriate 
number,  to  go  on  that  petition. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  that  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
with  this  point.  But  that  is  precisely 
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what  I  was  struggling  to  make  clear. 
You  do  not  need  218  Members  to  dis- 
charge. Unlike  every  other  discharge 
requirement  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  you  need  a 
simple  majority  vote.  That,  precisely,  is 
what  I  propose  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  last  thing.  I  have 
just  been  handed  the  following  note 
by  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  sincere  ex- 
pression of  the  concern  for  what  is 
happening  to  the  democratic  process, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  our  floor 
debate  on  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al. 

The  text  of  the  note  follows: 

October  1.  1981 
Hon.  Ronald  Dellums. 
2136  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dellums;  Having  just  witnessed 
your  impassioned  defense  of  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  deter- 
mine their  own  way  of  life.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  profound  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  your  efforts  on  this  issue. 

Freedom  and  democracy  have  sustained 
two  setbacks  today,  as  the  members  of  the 
greatest  democratic  body  in  the  world  have 
acted  to  remove  from  a  group  of  citizens  the 
right  to  self-determination,  and  the  right  to 
act  as  one  wishes  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
own  home. 

Your  attempt  to  enlighten  the  piously 
"moral"  members  of  the  House  on  this 
cause  was  eloquent,  thoughtful,  and  most 
importantly,  right.  I  share  your  belief  that 
twenty  months,  twenty  years,  twenty  dec- 
ades from  now,  the  history  books  will  reflect 
the  extreme  danger  that  was  posed  by  this 
action  of  the  House,  and  will  show  that  on 
future  occasions,  our  representatives  were 
able  to  exercise  the  good  judgment  that  is 
imbedded  in  their  trust. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
oppose  this  motion  to  discharge  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  D.C.  Act 
4-69  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  and  therefore  will  vote  for 
the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Sexual  As- 
sault Act,  passed  unanimously  by  the 
D.C.  City  Council  on  July  14,  1981, 
makes  certain  changes  in  the  D.C. 
criminal  law  of  which  many  people,  in- 
cluding myself,  disapprove. 

It  is  not  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  act,  however,  that  make  a  differ- 
ence here.  What  is  at  issue  today  is 
the  appropriate  exercise  of  Congress 
authority  over  legislation  passed  by 
the  District.  The  disapproval  resolu- 
tion asks  us  to  revoke  home  rule. 
Under  the  Home  Rule  Act  Congress 
has  authority  to  "amend  or 
repeal  *  *  •  any  act  passed  by  the 
Council."  The  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has,  however,  exercised  its 
oversight  functions  carefully,  using 
reasonable  criteria  to  determine  in 
which  cases  congressional  interference 
is  justified. 

When  considering  such  cases,  the 
committee  says  it  considers  whether 


the  District's  legislation  first,  violates 
the  Constitution;  second,  exceeds  the 
authority  granted  in  the  Home  Rule 
Act;  or  third,  obstructs  a  clear  Federal 
interest.  Obviously,  the  Council's 
action  is  not  unconstitutional,  nor 
does  it  exceed  the  limits  stipulated  in 
the  Home  Rule  Act.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  interferes  in  a  Federal  ques- 
tion, or  obstructs  the  Federal  interest. 

It  does,  however,  unreasonably  inter- 
fere with  the  local  decisionmaking  au- 
thority of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Forty  States  now  have  laws  nearly 
similar  to  D.C.  Act  4-69.  Although  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al claim  we  must  maintain  a  stricter 
standard  for  the  District  because  it  is 
the  Nation's  showplace.  But  I  am  more 
concerned  about  another  example  we 
are  in  danger  of  setting  today. 

I  have  traditionally  favored  de- 
creased Federal  interference  in  local 
affairs.  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  There- 
fore, I  will  not  vote  to  change  a  local 
decision. 

Surely  none  of  us  would  tolerate 
congressional  interference  in  such 
matters  in  our  home  States  and  cities. 
I  do  not  like  Congress  telling  my  town 
of  Golden  Valley  how  to  write  its 
ordinances.  I  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  Washington  deserve  like  consider- 
ation. 

I  think  anyone  truly  committed  to 
the  principle  of  local  decisionmaking 
should  admit  that  Congress  has  no 
business  overturning  a  matter,  howev- 
er repugnant,  that  has  already  been 
properly  dealt  with  by  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil, and  does  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  urge  a  vote  for  the  motion  to 
table  it  against  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove.* 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  before  the  House  today  is  wheth- 
er Congress  should  act  to  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  with 
implementation  of  legislation  duly  en- 
acted by  the  elected  government  of 
the  District. 

We  do  not  face  an  easy  question. 
The  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  District  is  not  the  same  as 
that  between  Congress  and  the  States. 
The  Constitution  explicitly  grants 
Congress  broad  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Congress, 
however,  has  acted  to  use  that  consti- 
tutional authority  to  provide  for  the 
principle  of  home  rule  which  governs 
the  District  of  Columbia  today.  Under 
the  provisions  of  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, the  District  elects  a  city  council 
and  a  mayor  which  function  as  the 
legislature  and  Governor  do  in  the 
States. 

Congress  retains  the  right  under 
Public  Law  93-198,  the  Home  Rule 
Act,  to  review  all  legislation  passed  by 
the  District  government.   ■ 

The  ranking  member  of  the  rfouse 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, our  distinguished  Republican  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  McKiNNEY),  has  stated  quite 
well  during  this  debate  that  Congress 
should  consider  legislation  enacted  by 
the  District  government  in  light  of 
three  major  questions: 

First,  does  the  action  of  the  city  vio- 
late the  Constitution? 

Second,  does  the  action  exceed  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Home  Rule  Act 
and  other  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress? 

Third,  does  the  action  violate  a  clear 
Federal  interest? 

The  Federal  interest  involved  is  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  question  we  face  is: 
Does  the  legislation  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resolution  before  us  today 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington? 
My  duty  to  my  constituents  in  Minne- 
sota requires  that  I  evaluate  the  legis- 
lation, not  as  if  I  were  a  member  of 
the  D.C.  City  Council,  but  in  terms  of 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  operation 
of  the  National  Government. 

Tested  by  those  three  standards,  the 
resolution  before  us  falls  short.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Council  action 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  authority  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act,  and  it  does  not  violate 
the  Federal  interest  in  the  effective 
operation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Consequently.  I  must  concur  with 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  the  resolution  before  us 
today  is  inappropriate  and  I  must  vote 
against  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 
House  Resolution  208.« 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  leadership  of  the  floor  debate  for 
support  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  (D.C.  Act 
4-69).  the  gentleman  from  California, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Dellums.  speaks 
both  eloquently  and  correctly  about 
the  issue  before  this  body.  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts,  his  grasp  of  the 
many  elements  of  the  question  we  ad- 
dress, and  his  respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  people,  not  only  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  from  across  the  land. 
Also.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  for  his  efforts  and  dedica- 
tion as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, both  on  the  House  floor  today, 
and  in  committee  since  the  beginning 
of  his  tenure  in  Congress.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  debate,  I  hope  that 
many  more  Members  of  this  body  will 
join  across  the  aisle  to  reject  House 
Resolution  208,  which  is  a  resolution 
whose  provisions  and  implications  are 
both  very  serious  and  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  McKinney 
have,  I  believe,  placed  the  issue  in  the 
proper  perspective.  They  have  cited 
the  questions  that  came  before  the 
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Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  would  make  the  rejection  of 
D.C.  Act  4-69  justifiable.  They  asked  if 
the  Sexual  Reform  Act  violates  the 
Constitution.  Obviously,  if  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  are  placed  in  the  laws 
of  25  other  States  around  the  country, 
they  do  not.  They  asked  if  the  act  ex- 
ceeds the  authority  granted  by  the 
Home  Rule  Act  of  1973.  It  does  not. 
They  asked  if  it  is  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Federal  interest.  It  is  not.  And  yet. 
at  this  time,  there  is  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility that,  at  the  end  of  this  day. 
D.C.  Act  4-69  will  be  on  its  way  across 
town  to  the  D.C.  City  Council  Cham- 
bers again,  rejected  by  this  body. 

The  issues  that  confront  us  in  this 
debate  are  many.  Clearly,  there  are 
those  who  see  it  as  a  moral  issue.  To  a 
degree,  they  are  right.  There  are  those 
who  view  it  as  a  legal  issue.  It  is  that, 
too.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Federal  authority  the  legal  questions 
have  been  satisfied.  The  grounds  by 
which  we  may  send  this  bill  back  to 
the  city  are  covered.  The  city  is  in  no 
violation  of  those  requirements. 
Surely  we  must  see  that. 

If  we  take  up  the  matter  on  moral 
grounds  then  we  must  ask,  is  this  body 
the  place  for  such  a  debate  on  an  issue 
of  this  kind?  I  think  not.  This  ques- 
tion, because  it  in  no  way  violates  Fed- 
eral law,  belongs  in  the  province  and 
the  domain  of  the  State,  and,  in  this 
case,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  legislate  their  morality, 
or  their  criminal  code  as  it  relates  to  it 
so  long  as  it  does  not  violate  Federal 
law.  Rather  than  assault  the  moral 
element  of  the  question,  we  should  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's citizens  to  make  their  own 
judgments.  This  law  is  not  ground 
breaking  or  unique.  Indeed,  it  is 
merely  an  attempt  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  move  into  line  with  half 
our  States,  which  have  already  recog- 
nized the  privacy  of  relations  between 
consenting  adults.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  leads 
the  debate  for  discharge  that  it  was 
his  own  State  which  first  recognized 
this  right,  and.  in  1961  brought  it  into 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  House. 
I  urge  you  to  consider  the  argument 
put  forth  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Dellums.  Consider  that 
this  bill  in  no  way  infringes  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress,  that  it  is  not 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
over  this  matter.  Merely,  because  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
not  your  constituents,  do  not  abuse 
their  right  to  self  determination,  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  as  citizens  of 
America,  because  it  is  convenient  for 
you.  To  do  so  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
upon  the  rights  of  her  citizens,  and 
upon  the  rights  granted  simply 
through  living  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours.* 


Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
whether  he  chooses  to  close  out  the 
debate? 

The  gentleman  from  California  only 
has  2  minutes  remaining.  So  I  would 
like  to  get  some  idea  as  to  how  the 
gentleman  chooses  to  proceed. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Yes.  I 
would  indeed  like  to  close  out  the 
debate  from  this  side.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
short  of  time.  I  realize,  and  requested 
that  I  yield  him  2  additional  minutes. 
I  am  more  than  happy  to  do  that,  and 
then  I  will  finish  our  presentation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
I  engage  the  gentleman  for  a  brief  col- 
loquy on  that  matter? 
Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  on 
this  side  has  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane)  has  11  minutes  remaining. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  the 
right  to  close  debate.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  has  stated  that  he  would 
yield  2  of  his  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  which  would 
mean  4  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  9  minutes  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  original  offer,  maybe 
we  could  split  the  difference,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  taking  6  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
taking  7  minutes,  and  we  will  close  out 
the  debate. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  All  right. 
Why  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums) is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first 
would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
for  yielding  time  for  us  to  close  out 
this  debate.  The  debate  has  been 
devoid  of  rancor  and  anger,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  appreciates 
that  very  much.  But  I  would  like  to 
add  that  I  believe  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  tragic  moments  that  I 
have  found  myself  in  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  is  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
Members  who  support  the  resolution 
of  disapproval.  House  Resolution  208. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  significantly  challenging  the  notion 
of  democratic  processes.  I  think  that 
we  are  significantly  challenging  the 
whole  notion  of  home  rule.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  assert  that  at 
this  very  moment,  home  rule  is  a  sham 
and  a  fraud  as  it  is  perceived  by  the 
majority    of    my    colleagues    in    the 


House  of  Representatives.  Home  rule 
is  not  a  reality.  The  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  continue  to  be  in 
a  colony,  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
only  give  illusion  to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, only  when  it  is  convenient. 
But  when  we  choose  to  proselytize,  we 
challenge  the  District.  When  we 
choose  to  address  a  controversial  issue 
that  cannot  as  easily  be  addressed  at 
the  Federal  level,  we  challenge  the 
District  of  Columbia.  When  we  wanted 
to  make  a  significant  point  without 
any  significant  risk  to  ourselves  politi- 
cally, then  we  thought  home  rule,  be- 
cause residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia do  not  send  us  to  office.  In 
fact,  they  send  a  gentleman  who  does 
not  even  have  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  He  can  only  speak. 

So  I  think  that  home  rule  is  a  sham. 
I  think  that  what  we  have  done  all  day 
here  underscores  the  notion  that 
home  rule  is  no  longer  a  reality,  that 
we  give  lip  service  to  this.  So  let  all  of 
the  Facist  nations  in  the  world  under- 
stand that  we  do  not  really  believe  in 
democracy  unless  it  is  convenient.  Let 
all  of  the  nations  that  we  challenge, 
who  are  undemocratic  in  the  process- 
es, hear  loud  and  clear  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  also  does  not  care  about  free- 
dom, and  justice,  and  dignity  within 
the  framework  of  a  representative 
form  of  government  embodying  demo- 
cratic principles,  because  it  is  not  con- 
venient. Let  everyone  understand  that 
we  are  guided  more  by  political  consid- 
erations than  we  are  the  caring  of 
human  freedoms.  Let  people  under- 
stand that  we  write  laws  where  the 
labels  appear  to  do  justice  to  people, 
but  in  reality  the  implementation  of 
those  laws  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  de- 
sired. 

This  gentleman  is  in  the  progressive 
wing  of  the  body  politic,  referred  to  by 
some  as  the  Don  Quixote  of  Capitol 
Hill,  perhaps.  But  this  gentleman  will 
continue  to  tilt  at  windmills  if  those 
windmills  speak  to  the  very  essence  of 
our  human  lives,  and  that  is  the  right 
of  people  to  express  themselves  within 
the  framework  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

So  8  years  ago  we  said,  "you  people 
can  have  home  rule,"  but  today  we  are 
saying,  "But  we  have  you  somewhere 
between  freedom  and  servitude,  and 
today  we  choose  to  place  you  in  servi- 
tude." 

There  is  no  dignity  in  that  position. 
There  is  no  integrity  in  that  position.  I 
would  submit,  with  all  due  respect, 
there  is  no  honesty  in  that  position. 
The  fact  that  we  are  devoid  of  an  audi- 
ence here  speaks  to  the  reality  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  was  perfectly 
current  when  he  said  that  "my  col- 
leagues are  being  stampeded  into  a  po- 
sition," because  there  is  no  thought 
process  here. 
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Even  if  we  disagree  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
should  defend  their  right  to  take  a 
stand,  because  that  is  all  this  country 
is  about.  If  we  are  not  about  that,  we 
are  just  some  other  group  of  200  mil- 
lion himian  beings  flailing  away  at 
each  other  on  a  daily  basis.  But  what 
brings  us  dignity  and  what  brings  us  a 
beacon  of  hope  is  that  we  are,  ostensi- 
bly, a  people  committed  to  democratic 
procedure,  democratic  processes,  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  individual  freedoms. 

But  this  whole  day,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  a  significant  challenge  to  that. 
My  colleagues  would  leave  the  Cham- 
ber and  suggest  that  they  fought  dili- 
gently for  these  principles,  when  I  sug- 
gest that  we  have  done  just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  here  raising 
the  question  of  whether  the  House 
has  authority.  We  wrote  this  Home 
Rule  Act  in  a  very  conservative  envi- 
ronment, and  many  of  my  colleagues 
wrote  this  authority  into  the  act  in 
order  to  get  it  through  the  Congress. 
That  is  a  reality.  That  is  a  fact.  We  do 
not  challenge  it.  Do  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility under  the  act  as  it  is  written? 
Obviously,  we  do.  The  question  is. 
What  shall  be  the  criteria  that  will 
guide  the  judgments  we  make  as  we 
impact  upon  other  people's  lives? 

And  again  I  underscore  that  we  de- 
veloped that  criteria,  but  it  has  now 
been  thrown  out  because  we  are  not 
dancing  on  the  whims  of  political  ex- 
pediency. But  I  would  repeat:  We  are 
dancing  on  our  own  principles,  we  are 
dancing  on  our  own  credibility,  we  are 
dancing  on  our  own  integrity.  Some 
day  we  will  live  to  regret  this  moment. 

I  realize  that  I  am  standing  here  in  a 
losing  cause,  and  many  of  us  have 
stood  in  a  losing  cause.  We  continue  to 
stand  only  because  we  hope  that  20 
weeks,  20  months,  20  years,  20  decades 
from  now,  somebody  will  write  that 
some  people  stood  up  here  and  fought 
for  the  only  thing  that  we  have  that 
makes  us  a  civilized  people,  and  that  is 
our  commitment  to  democratic  free- 
doms. We  have  not  abandoned  it. 

So  I  stand  here  in  frustration  and  in 
defeat.  But  I  think  that  ultimately  it 
is  the  majority  side  of  this  issue  that 
ultimately  will  be  defeated,  because 
people  will  not  for  a  long  time  tolerate 
a  violation  of  their  democratic  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane). 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  crane.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  his 
very  able  presentation  of  his  side  of 
this  debate  and  the  gentlemanly  way 
in  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
throughout  the  afternoon. 


I  would  simply  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  many  D.C.  residents,  as 
well  as  constituents  outside  of  this  ju- 
risdiction, who  feel  that  they  were  not 
properly  represented  at  the  time  of 
the  D.C.  Council  hearings.  For  exam- 
ple. Rev.  Cleveland  Sparrow,  president 
of  Sparroworld  Baptist  Corp.  here  in 
Washington,  D.C,  stated: 

Congress  must  learn  that  the  D.C.  City 
Council  did  not  hold  hearings  to  obtain  our 
views  on  this  matter. 

Rev.  Cary  Pointer,  president  of  the 
Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  of  D.C, 
urged  that  the  Congress  should  act  to 
veto  this  legislation  because  it  did  not 
represent  the  constituencies  that  he 
represents. 

There  are  other  civic  and  communi- 
ty organizations  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia and,  as  I  indicated  earlier  today,  I 
have  10,000  petitions  from  residents  of 
Washington,  D.C,  urging  Congress  to 
do  the  responsible  thing  in  overturn- 
ing what  they  feel  was  an  inappropri- 
ate act  by  the  D.C.  Council.  When  I 
say  "an  inappropriate  act,"  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  entire  bill.  The 
entire  bill,  in  fact,  has  much  merit.  I 
would  say  easily  90  to  95  percent  of  it 
is  a  plus,  very  positive.  But  I  think  it 
has  such  flagrant  deficiencies  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  vote  to  send  it  back  to  the  draw- 
ing boards,  back  to  the  D.C.  Council 
for  more  extensive  hearings,  more 
input,  more  representative  input  from 
some  of  the  affected  parties  who  have 
strong  objections.  I  think,  therefore, 
the  responsible  position  on  the  part  of 
this  body  is  to  vote  aye  on  House  Res- 
olution 208  disapproving  the  action  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  and 
approving  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  281,  nays 
119,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
32,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  232] 

yEAS-281 

AlbosU 

Archer 

Barnard 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Benedict 

Anderson 

Atkinson 

Benjamin 

Andrews 

Badham 

Bennett 

Annunzio 

Bafahs 

.Bereuter 

Anthony 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bethune 

Applegate 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bevill 

BiasRi 

Ounderson 

Oxiey 

Bliley 

Hagedom 

PanetU 

Boland 

Hall  (OH) 

Parrls 

Boner 

Hall.  Ralph 

Patman 

Bonker 

Hall.  Sam 

Patterson 

Bouquard 

Hamilton 

Paul 

Bowen 

Hammerschmldt  Pease 

Breaux 

Hance 

Perkins 

Brinkley 

Hansen  (ID) 

Petri 

Brodhead 

Hartnett 

Pickle 

Brooks 

Hatcher 

Porter 

Broomfield 

HecUer 

Price 

Brown  (CO) 

Hefner 

Rahall 

Brown  (OH) 

Heftel 

Rallsback 

Broyhill 

Hendon 

Ratchford 

Burgener 

Hertel 

Regula 

Butler 

Hightower 

Rhodes 

Byron 

Hiler 

Rinaldo 

Campbell 

Hillis 

Ritter 

Carman 

Holt 

Roberts  (KS) 

Carney 

Hopkins 

Roberts  (SD) 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

Chappie 

Huckaby 

Roemer 

Cheney 

Hughes 

Rogers 

Clausen 

Hunter 

Rose 

dinger 

Hutto 

Rostenkowski 

CoaU 

Hyde 

Roth 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Rousselot 

Coleman 

Jeffries 

Rudd 

Collins  (TX) 

Jenkins 

Russo 

Coughlin 

Johnston 

Santini 

Courier 

Jones  (OK) 

Sawyer 

Coyne.  James 

Jones  (TN) 

Schuize 

Craig 

Kazen 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kemp 

Shamansky 

Crane.  Philip 

Kildee 

Sharp 

D'Amours 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kogovsek 

Shelby 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kramer 

Shuster 

Dannemeyer 

LaFalce 

Siljander 

Daub 

Lagomarsino 

Skeen 

Davis 

Lantos 

Skelton 

de  la  Garza 

LatU 

Smith  (AL) 

Derwinski 

Leath 

Smith  (lA) 

Dickinson 

LeBoutilller 

Smith  (NE) 

Dicks 

Lee 

Smith  (NJ) 

Donnelly 

Lent 

Smith  (OR) 

Dorgan 

Levitas 

Smith  (PA) 

Dougherty 

Lewis 

Snyder 

Dowdy 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Long (LA) 

Spence 

Duncan 

Lott 

St  Germain 

Dyson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stangeland 

Early 

Lujan 

Stanton 

Eckart 

Madigan 

SUton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Emerson 

Marriott 

Stratton 

Emery 

Martin  (ID 

Stump 

English 

Martin  (NO 

Tauke 

Erlenbom 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzln 

Ertel 

Mavroules 

Taylor 

Evans  (DE) 

McClory 

Thomas 

Evans  (GA) 

McCollum 

Traxler 

Evans (lA) 

McCurdy 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans  (IN) 

McDade 

Volkmer 

Pary 

McDonald 

Walker 

Perraro 

McEwen 

Wampler 

Fiedler 

Mica 

Watkins 

Fields 

Michel 

Weber  (MN) 

Flndley 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber  (OH) 

Fithian 

Mitchell  (NY) 

White 

Plippo 

Moakley 

Whitehurst 

Foley 

Mollohan 

Whitley 

Ford  (MI) 

Montgomery 

Whittaker 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

Whitten 

Frost 

Morrison 

Wilson 

Fuqua 

MottI 

Winn 

Gaydos 

Murtha 

Wolf 

Gephardt 

Myers 

Wortley 

Gingrich 

Napier 

Wright 

Ginn 

Natcher 

Wylie 

Glickman 

Neal 

Yatron 

Goodling 

Nelligan 

Young  (AK) 

Gore 

Nelson 

Young  (PL) 

Gramm 

Nichols 

Zablocki 

Gregg 

O'Brien 

Zeferetti 

Grisham 

Dakar 
NAYS- 119 

Akaka 

Boggs 

Clay 

AuCoin 

Boiling 

Collins  (ID 

Barnes 

Bonior 

Conable 

Bedell 

Brown  (CA) 

Conte 

Beilenson 

Burton,  John 

Conyers 

Bingham 

Burton,  Phillip 

Coyne.  William 
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Crockett 

Hollenbeck 

Rangel 

Danlelson 

Horton 

Reuss 

Daschle 

Howard 

Richmond 

Deckard 

Hoyer 

Rodino 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

Roe 

DeNardis 

Jeffords 

Rosenthal 

Derrick 

Kastenmeier 

Roukema 

Dixon 

Leach 

Roybal 

Downey 

Lehman 

Sabo 

Dunn 

Livingston 

Scheuer 

Dwyer 

Long  (MD) 

Schneider 

Dymally 

Lowry(WA) 

Schroeder 

Fidgar 

Luken 

Schumer 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lundine 

Seiberling 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lungren 

Shannon 

Erdahl 

Markey 

Snowe 

Fascell 

Marks 

Solarz 

Fazio 

Matsui 

Stark 

Penwlck 

Mattox 

Stokes 

Fish 

McHugh 

Studda 

FoglietU 

McKinney 

Swift 

Ford(TN) 

Mikulski 

Synar 

Forsythe 

Miller  (CA) 

Udall 

Fowler 

MineU 

Vento 

Frank 

Minish 

Walgren 

Frenzel 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wax  man 

Gejdenson 

Moffetl 

Weaver 

Oilman 

Molinari 

Weiss 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Williams  (MT) 

Oradison 

Oberstar 

Wirth 

Gray 

Ollinger 

Wolpe 

Green 

Peyser 

Wyden 

Guarlni 

Pritchard 

Yates 

Hawkins 

Pursell 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT"-1 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Addabbo 

Goldwa'er 

Pashayan 

Ashbrook 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Pepper 

Beard 

Harkin 

Quillen 

Blanchard 

Holland 

Savage 

Chisholm 

Jones  (NO 

Shumway 

Corcoran 

Leland 

Simon 

Dingell 

Mazzoli 

Trible 

Doman 

McCloskey 

Washington 

Florio 

McGrath 

Williams  (OH) 

Garcia 

Moore 

Young  (MO) 

Gibbons 

Murphy 

report  (Rept.  No.  97-262)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  235)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


D  1610 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  for,  with  Mr. 
Washington  against. 

Mr.  Simon  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Quillen, 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr,  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr,  Blanchard  with  Mr,  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr,  Savage  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Harkins  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3603.  FOOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee 
on    Rules,     submitted     a     privileged 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4437,  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION DAYUGHT  SAVING 
ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-263)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  236)  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4437).  to 
promote  energy  conservation  by  pro- 
viding for  daylight  saving  time  on  an 
expanded  basis  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


D  1620 

EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  CON- 
DUCTING REFERENDUM  RE- 
GARDING NATIONAL  WHEAT 
MARKETING  QUOTA,  AND  DE- 
LAYING INCREASE  IN  MILK 
PRICE  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  232  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4612)  to  temporarily  delay  the  October  1. 
1981,  increase  in  the  price-support  level  for 
milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for  conducting 
the  referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  market- 
ing year  begirming  on  June  1.  1982,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boll- 
ING)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30   minutes   to   the   gentleman    from 


Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rule  which 
makes  in  order  a  bill  which  will  tempo- 
rarily prevent  milk  prices  from  going 
up  significantly  and  which  will  pre- 
vent the  institution  of  the  preliminary 
steps  to  provide  for  a  wheat  referen- 
dum. This  bill  is  necessary  because  the 
agriculture  bill  has  not  become  law. 
When  that  bill  becomes  law  in  some 
fashion  or  another,  presumably  it  will 
provide  for  a  different  level  of  dairy 
price  supports  and  for  a  procedure 
with  regard  to  the  wheat  referendum. 

I  am  informed  that  unless  this  bill 
goes  into  effect,  it  will  cost  the  Feder- 
al Government  roughly  $1  million  a 
day.  It  seemed  worthwhile  to  save  that 
money,  since  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  to  pass  a  lower  level 
of  price  supports  than  would  other- 
wise be  in  effect,  for  a  few  days. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  controversy  with 
regard  to  the  bill  that  will  be  made  in 
order  by  this  rule.  The  rule  was  re- 
quested by  a  bipartisan  pair,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I  understand  there  are  a  few 
Members  who  will  object  to  this  ap- 
proach, but  I  see  no  reason  for  debat- 
ing the  rule.  It  passed  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee unanimously. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  statements  just 
made  by  our  chairman  concerning  this 
rule  and  concerning  the  bill. 

I  would  point  out  two  other  things. 

First,  this  is  a  very  unusual  rule  be- 
cause it  is  completely  open. 

Second,  without  this  legislation,  the 
support  price  for  milk  automatically 
increases  today.  This  means  that  the 
taxpayer  will  spend  $1  million  per  day 
unnecessarily,  and  the  price  of  milk  to 
consumers  will  go  up  unnecessarily. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  we 
had  no  opposition  to  the  rule  before 
the  committee. 

I  have  one  request  for  time.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  one  of  the  few  Members  from 
Wisconsin  who  supported  similar  legis- 
lation last  April  to  skip  over  the  al- 
ready scheduled  April  1  increase  in 
dairy  price  supports.  I  did  so  at  that 
time  because  I  believe  that  there  has 
to  be  some  general  change  in  price 
support  programs,  not  only  for  dairy, 
but  also  for  all  of  the  other  commod- 
ities that  are  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  one  way  or  another. 

But  as  time  has  gone  on,  I  see  that 
the  dairy  farmer  is  being  asked  to 
accept  a  disproportionate  share  of 
those  cuts,  and  that  farmers  in  other 
commodities  have  certainly  not  gotten 
as  big  a  lump  on  their  heads  or  are 
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getting  as  big  a  lump  on  their  heads  as 
is  scheduled  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

By  taking  this  bill  up  today,  the 
House  will  be  going  to  a  rush  judg- 
ment. The  reconciliation  bill  which 
was  passed  and  signed  into  law  less 
than  2  months  ago  provided  for  the 
October  1  increase  in  dairy  price  sup- 
ports. The  bill  that  this  rule  makes  in 
order  was  introduced  2  days  ago.  last 
Tuesday.  There  has  been  no  commit- 
tee action.  There  is  no  committee 
report.  There  is  no  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  on  actually 
what  the  effect  on  the  taxpayers  will 
be. 

I  believe  that  the  House  is  acting 
hastily  in  considering  this  matter  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4612)  to  tempo- 
rarily delay  the  October  1.  1981,  in- 
crease in  the  price  support  level  for 
milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning June  1,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4612.  with  Mr.  Plippo  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4612  would 
delay  an  increase  in  the  support  level 
for  milk  which  is  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

The  support  price  of  milk  has  been 
maintained  at  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight during  the  past  year.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  action  by  the  House  today, 
the  support  level  must  be  increased  to 
75  percent  of  parity,  or  about  $13.50 


per  hundredweight,  a  total  increase  of 
at>out  40  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  support  price  for  milk  will  be 
considered  during  House  action  on  the 
farm  bill,  which  is  to  commence  either 
today  or  tomorrow.  Amendments  will 
be  offered,  I  expect,  to  reduce  the 
level  required  under  current  law  so  as 
to  meet  budget  targets  set  by  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  The 
Senate  has  already  completed  consid- 
eration of  farm  legislation  and  its 
action  has  voided  the  increase  that 
would  otherwise  take  place  today. 

Mr.  Chairman  auid  members  of  the 
Committee:  As  chairman  of  the  Live- 
stock. Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  find  myself  in  an  odd  situation 
here. 

D  1600 

First  of  all,  let  me  just  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Reagan  budget, 
that  I  did  not  vote  for  the  budget 
when  it  was  passed  by  this  House.  I 
think  it  was  a  phony  budget  and  I  do 
not  support  the  things  that  have  de- 
manded those  budget  guidelines.  That 
is  why,  quite  frankly,  I  am  and  I  have 
been  an  articulate  and  firm  supporter 
of  providing  as  much  support  for  dairy 
and  other  parts  of  agriculture  as  possi- 
ble. 

However,  I  recognize  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  the  budget  and  we  have 
to  live  with  it.  Therefore,  hopefully 
being  a  responsible  member  of  this 
body,  I  think  it  behooves  us  then  to 
bring  bills  to  the  floor  which  meet 
those  budget  guidelines.  The  bill  that 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  that  will  be 
coming  up  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  does 
not  meet  that  budget  guideline.  How- 
ever, a  block  of  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell),  which  will  significantly 
reduce  many  areas  in  the  agriculture 
bill  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  first 
budget  resolution.  Included  in  those 
cuts  will  be  a  drastic  cut  in  the  dairy 
price  support  program,  a  cut  which  I 
am  supporting.  I  am  supporting  it  be- 
cause I  recognize  the  necessity  to.  No. 
1,  send  a  signal  to  our  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  country  that  we  do 
indeed  have  to  slow  down  the  rate  of 
growth  in  production  of  milk  and  milk 
products  in  this  country. 

Second,  I  recognize  that  we  must  do 
it  because,  in  order  to  get  any  program 
at  all,  we  have  to  come  in  under  the 
budget  resolution  target  ceilings  in 
order  to  enroll  the  bill  and  send  it  to 
the  President. 

What  the  Senate  did  on  dairy,  I  be- 
lieve, is  unconscionable.  They  did  not 
just  lower  the  dairy  support  programs. 
They  in  fact  took  the  first  step  in  the 
total  abolition  of  the  total  dairy  price 
support  program  in  this  country,  a 
program  that  has  worked  effectively 
for  both  farmers  and  consumers  since 
1949.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members 


of  our  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  have  taken  a 
responsible  position  on  this.  I  believe  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  that  subcommittee 
support  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  Mr.  Bedell  tomorrow  on 
the  farm  bill  to  provide  that  next  year 
the  level  of  support  for  dairy  will  not 
be  increased  1  cent  above  what  it  was 
last  year:  that  is,  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight. Furthermore,  the  amendment 
provides  that  next  year  on  October  1. 
1983,  that  the  dairy  price  supports 
would  go  no  higher  than  the  parity 
level,  than  it  is  this  October  1,  which 
would  be  about  72.5  percent.  Then,  in 
the  outyears  of  1984  and  1985,  if  the 
quantity  of  supply  stock  that  CCC  has 
on  hand  is  over  3.5  pounds  milk  equiv- 
alent, the  Secretary  can  reduce  the 
price  support  for  dairy  to  70  percent 
of  parity.  If,  however,  the  stocks  are 
lower  than  3.5  million  pounds,  the  Sec- 
retary must  increase  the  support  price 
to  75  percent.  That,  I  believe,  is  the 
most  reasonable  way  out  of  the  predic- 
ament we  find  ourselves  in  today,  and 
I  believe  that  when  that  amendment 
comes  up.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  body  will  support  it  because  it  will 
be  a  reasonable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem; not  the  gutting  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  Senate  last  week  when 
they  passed  their  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  preserve  the  dairy  price  support 
program  which,  as  I  said,  has  worked 
well  since  1949.  I  realize  that  it  has 
been  out  of  whack  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  I  realize  that  it  has  to  get  back 
to  a  stable  supply  and  demand  system, 
but  we  do  not  do  it  overnight.  We  do 
not  gut  the  entire  program  as  the 
Senate  did.  We  do  not  drive  young 
dairy  farmers  out  of  business,  but  we 
do  it  in  a  very  carefully  designed  sce- 
nario as  I  believe  we  did  in  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  yield,  but 
first  I  would  say  that  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  has  been  very  actively 
involved  in  coming  up  with  this  pro- 
posal I  just  talked  about  that  will  be 
offered  on  the  farm  bill.  He  has  been  a 
very  diligent  and  active  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  one  I  know  who  is 
very  active  in  support  of  his  dairy 
farmers,  not  only  in  his  State  but 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  join  with  him 
in  his  support  of  H.R.  4612.  I  also 
share  his  expression  of  what  the  com- 
mittee will  be  doing  tomorrow  when 
we  take  up  the  Bedell  amendments. 
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and  I  think  he  has  outlined  very  accu- 
rately the  diligent  way  in  which  we 
have  pursued  this  and  coming  up  with 
a  reasonable  compromise  in  order  that 
we  can  bring  down  massive  levels  of 
dairy  supports,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  very  important  foundation 
for  that  very  important  segment  of 
our  agricultural  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  support  of  H.R. 
4612,  to  temporarily  delay  the  increase 
in  the  current  support  price  level  of 
milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning June  1,  1982. 

The  1977  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
expired  yesterday,  September  30,  1981, 
and  if  the  law  is  not  changed  the  dairy 
provisions  of  the  recently  passed  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  will  come 
into  effect.  Under  these  provisions, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  set 
the  price  support  level  between  75  and 
90  percent  of  parity.  It  would  also  re- 
quire semiannual  adjustments  in  the 
support  price  beginning  April  1.  1983. 
The  Secretary  would  be  allowed  to  set 
support  prices  based  on  a  formula  of 
projected  purchases  of  surplus  milk 
products  by  the  Government. 

These  provisions  are  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  in  H.R.  3603.  When  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  was 
passed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  dairy 
provisions  were  to  be  construed  only 
as  an  interim  measure  and  the  dairy 
price  support  for  milk  would  have  to 
be  reconsidered  in  order  to  meet  the 
budget  targets  in  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982. 

The  dairy  provL'sions  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  will  require  net 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  that  would 
exceed  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution by  $475  million.  H.R.  3603, 
which  contains  the  75  percent  semian- 
nual adjustment  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
would  exceed  the  budget  resolution  by 
$619  million. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  an  ad- 
ministration-backed farm  bill  which 
mandates  a  minimum  dairy  price  sup- 
port level  of  70  percent  of  parity 
unless  the  Secretary  estimates  that 
net  Government  purchases  will  exceed 
$750  million;  then  the  minimum  sup- 
port price  will  be  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight, which  is  the  present  level. 

Obviously,  the  impacts  of  these 
measures  are  quite  different  and  until 
there  is  a  consensus  as  to  what  will  be 
the  appropriate  milk  price  support 
level,  it  is  imperative  we  maintain  the 
current  price  support.  To  do  otherwise 
would  send  mixed  signals  to  producers, 
increase  consumer  costs  and  require 
additional  Government  outlays  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day. 

Wheat  marketing  quotas  have  not 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  two  dec- 


ades. If  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
conduct  a  national  referendum  of 
wheat  producers  it  will  be  confusing  to 
producers  and  will  be  costly  and  un- 
necessary. 

In  conclusion,  failure  to  extend 
these  provisions  will  leave  producers 
with  no  clear  knowledge  as  to  how 
they  plan  their  future  operations.  It 
would  be  irresponsible  and  would  only 
complicate  the  passage  of  a  new  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  conclude  by  saying  that 
while  I  support  H.R.  1642.  I  do  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  reasonable  at  this 
time.  I  do  it  also  with  the  fervent  hope 
and  plea  that  colleagues  do  take  the 
time  necessary  to  take  just  a  little  bit 
of  time  to  examine  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program,  to  listen  to  the  debate 
when  it  comes  up  tomorrow,  and  to 
help  us  in  supporting  a  reasonable 
compromise  so  that  we  can  work  our 
way  out  of  this  situation  in  the  next  2 
or  3  years  without  destroying  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  many  young 
farmers  in  this  country. 

So,  I  hope  that  we  can  get  this  bill 
through  today.  It  is  a  reasonable  thing 
to  do,  but  I  hope  that  Members  will 
also  be  reasonable  on  the  dairy  provi- 
sion on  the  farm  bill  when  it  comes  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Members  that  in  addition 
to  the  dairy  section  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  so  eloquently  dis- 
cussed, we  also  have  a  second  section 
to  the  bill  which  suspends  the  referen- 
dum for  wheat  that  is  mandated  by 
permanent  law.  Should  we  not  delay 
that  until  we  work  out  the  farm  bill, 
the  process  must  begin  for  a  national 
referendum  on  wheat,  so  this  legisla- 
tion also  suspends  that  until  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  very  responsible 
and  quite  exemplary  manner  in  which 
they  have  conducted  themselves  under 
very  dire  circumstances  as  relates  to 
dairy,  because  they  have  realized,  as  I 
do,  that  legislation  is  the  art  of  the 
possible.  Certainly  what  we  have  to  do 
and  must  do  under  the  budget  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  fullest  by  the 
bill. 

I  must  commend  them  for  the  exem- 
plary way  in  which  they,  against  their 
better  wishes,  offered  the  restraints 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
legislation  that  we  would  need  in  the 
farm  bill  to  reduce  the  oversupply  of 
dairy  products  and,  I  think,  can  be 
done  as  will  be  discussed  later. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  4612,  a  bill  that  would  forestall 
the  increase  in  the  dairy  price  sup- 
ports to  75  percent,  effective  today, 
October  1.  This  bill  would  also  fore- 
stall a  need  until  November  15  to  hold 
a  wheat  referendum.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  Congress  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  people  who  believe  in  rea- 
sonable consideration  of  legislation  as 
well  as  economy  in  Government,  and 
in  the  fair  and  equitable  administra- 
tion of  our  laws. 

This  bill  would  save  the  American 
taxpayers  roughly  $35  million.  It  fore- 
stalls the  increase  in  dairy  price  sup- 
ports to  75  percent  of  parity  today  Oc- 
tober 1  and  sets  a  new  date  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1981. 

In  other  words,  without  this  bill  the 
price  of  milk  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment today  will  increase  to  $13.56 
per  hundredweight.  Yesterday  it  was 
$13.10.  The  purchases  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  surplus  dairy  products  at  a  46- 
cent  increase  is  estimated  by  USDA 
to  cost  $1  million  per  day.  For  the 
month  of  October,  that  will  amount  to 
$31  million. 

If  the  farm  bill  is  passed  and  signed 
into  law  by  November  1  that  saving 
will  be  made  for  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Meanwhile,  without  a  1981  Farm 
Act.  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  be- 
comes effective  today,  and  that  means 
that  a  needless  wheat  referendum 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  is  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 15. 

Once  the  1981  farm  bill  becomes  law. 
the  referendum  will  have  become  a 
meaningless  exercise  inasmuch  as  the 
language  in  the  1981  Farm  Act  be- 
comes controlling  and  moots  the  need 
for  a  referendum  for  wheat. 

It  is  important  that  we  close  this 
spending  "gap"  in  the  dairy  support 
legislation  today  and  avoid  the  cost  of 
a  wheat  referendum  that  will  be  made 
moot  by  the  passage  of  the  1981  farm 
bill. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  4612. 

a  1640 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON),  a  very  valuable  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  discuss  what  we  are  about  to  do 
here  today,  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  all  the  Members  of  this 
body,  as  we  consider  this  particular 
bill  and  as  we  consider  the  legislation 
that  is  coming  before  us  tomorrow  in 
the  general  4-year  farm  bill,  under- 
stand what  has  been  done  in  the  dairy 
industry. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  one  Member  of 
the  House  today  who  believes  that  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  but  quickly 
pass  this  legislation  and  eliminate  the 
October  1   adjustment.  An  argument 
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can  be  made  on  both  sides  of  that 
question,  but  I  thinlc  it  is  time  that  we 
finally  understand  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  1981  to  the  American  dairy 
farmer. 

When  most  of  us  took  office  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  we  came  in  with 
parity  at  80  percent,  and  it  was  pro- 
jected that  it  was  going  to  cost  this 
particular  National  Government  some- 
thing like  $2  billion.  So  the  first  bill 
out  of  the  track,  when  President 
Reagan  began  his  economic  recovery 
program,  was  to  eliminate  the  April  1 
price  adjustment  for  dairy  price  sup- 
ports. We  did  that,  and  we  saved  the 
American  taxpayers  $190  million. 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  reconciliation 
in  July,  we  went  from  80  percent  to  75 
percent,  and  we  saved  the  American 
taxpayers  another  $381  million,  for  a 
total  of  $571  million  that  has  been 
saved  up  to  this  point  in  time. 

Now,  if  we  believe  all  the  stories  that 
we  have  been  reading  and  hearing 
about  the  fact  that  the  October  1 
price  adjustment  cost  the  American 
treasury  $1  million  a  day  and  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  that  today,  then  let 
us  assume  that  for  the  next  year  we 
are  going  to  save  $365  million  there, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  dairy  price 
support  program  for  1982,  from  where 
it  was  since  we  began  office  in  1981.  in 
1  fiscal  year,  we  are  going  to  cut  some 
$936  million  out  of  this  one  program. 
That  is  something  between  a  40-  and  a 
45-percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
program  in  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
take  a  look  at  this  and  tell  us  what 
other  commodity  program  or  what 
other  programs  in  this  Congress  have 
been  asked  to  endure  that  kind  of  a 
cut. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeftords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly but  realistically  rise  in  support 
of  this  bill.  I  do  so  because  I  know  that 
we  have  a  problem,  the  dairy  fauroers 
of  this  country  luiow  that  we  have  a 
problem,  and  we  also  know  that  this  is 
not  the  time  or  the  place  to  fight  that 
issue.  The  time  and  the  place  is  on  the 
farm  bill. 

For  us  to  go  forward  right  now  and 
to  try  and  do  what  many  would  like  to 
do  would  be  counterproductive. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  just  to 
remind  the  Members  and  urge  the 
Members  to  take  a  look  at  the  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  that  several  of  us 
sent  around  examining  the  history  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program,  be- 
cause it  was  designed  and  it  has  been 
effective  not  at  taxpayers'  expense  but 
at  consumers'  savings,  for  although  we 
have  some  costs  right  now.  if  we  take  a 
look  at  what  has  happened  with  dairy 


products  versus  all  food  in  the  CPI 
generally  over  the  past  10  years,  we 
find  that  it  has  saved  consumers  some 
$37  billion  over  what  it  would  have 
been  had  it  gone  up  relative  to  the  or- 
dinary CPI. 

The  cost  of  the  program  up  to  the 
last  couple  of  years  was  practically 
zero.  It  was  less  than  $3  billion  for  10 
years.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to 
bring  that  program  back  under  con- 
trol. 

The  reason  that  Congress  took  it 
over  and  the  reason  we  are  in  the 
problem  we  are  in  now  is  that  the  pre- 
vious administration— the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration—picked upon  the  dairy 
program  to  do  what  this  administra- 
tion might  like  to  do.  and  that  is  to 
prove  that  it  is  an  example  of  how  to 
save  money.  But  it  was  counterproduc- 
tive. They  destroyed  the  dairy  indus- 
try. 

What  happened?  We  had  some  of  the 
largest  price  increases  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts that  we  have  had  in  the  last  20  or 
30  years.  We  had  serious  problems 
that  resulted  in  real  losses  to  consum- 
ers, losses  to  farmers,  and  eventually  a 
loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  take  a  look  at  that  program. 
We  have  a  reasonable  proposal  coming 
along.  Let  us  support  the  program, 
and  let  us  go  along  with  this  proposal 
which  will  just  postpone  the  adjust- 
ment for  45  days. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Petri). 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Ninth  District  of  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner),  and  the 
gentleman  from  the  Third  District  of 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gunderson). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  announc- 
ing to  the  Members  the  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  this  week  and  for  next 
week. 

When  we  complete  action  upon  this 
bill  today,  we  will  have  completed  the 
schedule  for  today. 

We  will  convene  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row. Friday,  and  adjourn  at  3.  We 
hope  to  do  the  following  things  in  the 
following  order  tomorrow: 

First,  we  will  consider  the  rule  on 
the  farm  bill,  H.R.  3606,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981.  We  will 
adopt  the  rule,  and  then  we  wiu'have 


general  debate  on  H.R.  3112,  the 
voting  rights  bill,  followed  by  general 
debate  on  the  farm  bill,  and  rising  at  3 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  we  will  have  no  suspen- 
sions. We  will  come  in  at  noon  on 
Monday,  and  we  will  take  up  H.R. 
3112,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension. 
Immediately  upon  completing  the  gen- 
eral debate,  we  will  move  directly  into 
amendments  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  continue  Monday  until  we  have 
completed  action  on  the  voting  rights 
bill. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  take  up  H.R. 
4560.  the  Labor-Health  and  Human 
Services  appropriation  bill,  and  we  will 
complete  action  on  that  legislation  on 
Tuesday.  It  is  our  intention  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  convene  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  convene  at 
10  o'clock.  We  plan  to  adjourn  at  3 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  that  being  the 
beginning  of  a  recess  period,  the 
Jewish  religious  holidays  occurring  at 
the  beginning  of  sundown  Wednesday, 
and  we  will  continue  in  recess  to  ob- 
serve on  Monday,  Columbus  Day.  re- 
convening at  noon  on  Tuesday  the 
week  after  next. 

On  Wednesday,  we  would  complete 
H.R.  3606,  the  farm  bill.  That  is  our 
plan.  If  we  are  able  to  stay  on  this 
schedule,  we  will  complete  the  milk 
price  support  bill,  the  farm  bill,  the 
voting  rights  bill,  and  the  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services  appro- 
priation bill  before  adjourning. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 

TENMEIER). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  high 
admiration  for  him  and  for  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin).  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
spectfully rise  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  think  the  Congress  ought  well  to 
consider  the  state  of  esteem  it  is  held 
in  terms  of  its  credibility  among  the 
American  taxpayers. 

We  have  presently  a  farm  bill  calling 
for  semiannual  adjustments  in  terms 
of  the  dairy  price  support  program, 
and  have  had  for  4  years. 

D  1750 

The  Congress  reaffirmed  this  in  1979 
and  for  good  reason,  following  the 
adoption  of  the  trade  bill. 

The  last  adjustment  was  made  1 
year  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  dairy  industry  had  forgone  its 
adjustment  April  1,  it  did  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  October  1  adjustment  of 
today. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  up  to  $1 
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million  a  day.  I  would  only  remind  this 
body,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  en- 
acted a  tax  bill  going  into  effect  today 
which  will,  in  terms  of  tax  expendi- 
tures, cost  a  lot  more  than  $1  million  a 
day.  Will  it  be  $50  million  a  day.  $100 
million  a  day?  I  do  not  know. 

But  we  had  a  preexisting  statute 
which  gave  a  3.5-percent  increase  to 
the  dairy  industry  for  an  industry 
whose  expenses  have  gone  up  in  the 
intervening  year  9  percent.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  follow 
through  on  this. 

While  I  appreciate  the  comments  in 
terms  of  the  farm  bill  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  made,  that  should  await  an- 
other time.  As  far  as  this  adjustment 
is  concerned,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  follow  through  on 
it  and  I  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding.  I  would  simply  follow  up  on 
the  remarks  made  by  the  previous 
speaker  from  Wisconsin  by  saying  this: 
I  frankly  am  quite  amused  by  the 
figure  which  is  being  used  by  some 
groups  estimating  the  cost  of  this  ad- 
justment as  being  around  $1  million  a 
day.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  costing 
the  U.S.  Treasury  about  $1  million  a 
day  because  of  the  virtually  unrestrict- 
ed use  of  casein.  I  hear  very  little  ob- 
jection to  that  fact.  We  are  asking 
here  that  we  not  treat  the  dairy  differ- 
ently than  we  are  treating  most  other 
commodities.  Everybody  understands 
what  is  going  on. 

There  were  some  arrangements 
made,  evidently,  at  least  the  newspa- 
pers have  carried  stories  to  that  effect, 
to  the  effect  that  there  were  certain 
votes  on  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  that  were  promised  to  the  White 
House  in  return  for  "consideration"  on 
a  few  other  commodities.  Now  dairy  is 
being  asked  to  roll  over  and  be  cooper- 
ative in  the  process  of  gaging  the  dairy 
industry  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  any  other  commodity  group  in 
the  farm  bill  which  we  will  consider 
later  this  week. 

This  is  an  extremely  small  adjust- 
ment. It  is  the  first  adjustment  which 
these  farmers  will  have  had  in  about  a 
year's  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  if  they  only  get  it  for  a  few  days 
before  the  new  farm  bill  goes  into 
effect  it  compensates  them  in  small 
measure  for  the  injustices  which  are 
being  done  to  them,  no  matter  what 
version  of  the  farm  bill  passes. 

I  would  urge  opposition  to  this  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  today 
about  money  that  has  been  saved  by 
putting  off  the  dairy  price  increase.  It 


may  have  saved  some  money,  but  we 
have  certainly  caused  a  lot  of  anguish 
for  dairy  farmers.  This  spring  dairy 
farmers  were  told,  well,  just  put  off 
the  April  adjustment  but  you  will  get 
the  one  in  October,  and  just  hang 
around  and.  in  any  event.  Congress  is 
going  to  take  care  of  you  in  the  farm 
bill.  Now  we  are  putting  off  the  one  in 
October  and  the  farm  bill  is  not  on. 
and  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to 
contain  for  dairy  farmers. 

There  has  l)een  a  lot  of  talk  about  it. 
So  there  they  stand  waiting  and  wait- 
ing while  imports  eat  up  the  growth 
sector  of  the  domestic  market. 

Dairy  farmers  in  my  district  are  not 
engulfed  by  this  excess  production  dis- 
cussed today,  but  they  are  engulfed  by 
rising  costs  and  diminishing  profits.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  justice  on  the  dairy 
farm.  We  ought  to  defeat  this  bill. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
close  the  debate  on  our  side  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  will  soon  come  up  for  a  vote  and, 
indeed,  it  should.  I  do  not  think  there 
ought  to  be  any  illusions  about  what 
this  really  is.  what  issue  is  at  stake 
here.  It  is  not  cost.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  can  demonstrate  here  that  we 
are  going  to  be  saving  the  Federal 
Government  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  real  issue  here  is  credibility, 
credibility  as  was  just  discussed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  credibility 
when  the  farmers  in  all  our  country 
have  come  to  this  Congress,  once 
again,  to  be  turned  away  when  they 
were  told  that  October  1  would  be  the 
day  that  they  get  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. It  is  credibility  when  just  last 
night  we  were  here  until  1  o'clock 
giving  ourselves  a  tax  break,  giving 
ourselves  a  pay  raise,  and  we  turn 
right  around,  within  24  hours,  and 
today  we  say  no,  we  deserve  it  but  you 
do  not. 

It  is  a  credibility  issue,  too,  when  we 
see  New  Zealand  and  time  and  again 
we  have  found  them  as  a  country  veto- 
ing sales  to  other  countries,  vetoing  a 
sale  to  Egypt,  and  England,  and  to  Ro- 
mania, vetoing  sales  that  could  mean 
the  makeup  in  the  loss  of  revenue  that 
we  have  incurred. 

So  this  is  a  question  of  credibility. 
Our  credibility  is  at  stake  and  without 
question  we  again  will  see  a  continu- 
ation in  the  erosion  of  that  credibility 
as  we  face  this  vote  today. 

Mr.  GEJDEINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Gejden- 

SON). 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  join  my  colleagues 
who  feel  the  outrage  of  having  sup- 
ported oil  subsidies,  peanut  subsidies, 
and  tobacco  subsidies  and  not  milk.  So 
I  support  the  gentlemen.  Mr.  Speaker, 


one  of  my  first  votes  in  Congress  was 
to  postpone  the  April  1  increase  in 
dairy  price  supports.  It  was  my  under- 
standing at  that  time  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  going  to  cut  Federal 
spending  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner,  and  I  felt  that  dairy  farmers 
were  willing  to  share  in  this  responsi- 
bility. It  is  now  October,  however,  and 
it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  the 
budget  cuts  are  not  being  allocated 
fairiy. 

The  administration's  tax  cut  gave 
$11  billion  to  the  oil  companies.  Deals 
have  been  made  to  continue  subsidies 
for  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  sugar.  Under 
these  circumstances.  I  cannot  now  jus- 
tify putting  off  the  semiannual  adjust- 
ment for  dairy  products  again.  These 
hard-working  men  and  women  should 
not  be  forced  to  bear  the  burden  of 
balancing  the  budget  when  special  in- 
terests are  getting  huge  tax  breaks 
and  other  Government  handouts. 

When  this  administration  shows  the 
same  concern  for  dairy  farmers  and 
other  hardworking  Americans  as  it 
does  for  the  oil  companies  I  will  sup- 
port its  budget  cuts,  but  until  then  I 
cannot  stand  by  and  let  the  working 
people  of  this  country  be  deprived  of  a 
decent  standard  of  living  so  that  the 
rich  can  get  richer. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  H.R.  4612  which 
would  delay  the  October  1  adjustment 
in  the  dairy  price  support  program 
pending  action  of  the  farm  bill. 

This  is  an  unprecedented  breach  of 
faith  with  the  dairy  farmer.  What  this 
legislation  attempts  to  do  is  to  create 
new  farm  policy  without  benefit  of 
formal  farm  legislation  which  expired 
at  midnight.  I  cannot  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  the  dairy  farmer  be  singled 
out  in  this  fashion  when  all  other  agri- 
cultural sectors  go  untouched  by  these 
last  minute  budget  reductions. 

Since  March  of  this  year,  I  have 
watched  systematic  attempts  to  dis- 
mantle the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram in  the  name  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Should  this  legislation  pass,  it 
will  simply  hasten  the  demise  of  nu- 
merous young,  small  dairy  operations 
which,  because  of  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates,  are  barely  hanging  on  to 
begin  with. 

I  wholeheartedly  object  to  H.R. 
4612.  The  dairy  farmer  must  not  be 
made  the  scapegoat  for  an  unbalanced 
budget  any  longer.* 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  de  la 
GARZA  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

PROCEDintE  ON  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^.  I  take  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  advise  the  Members, 
as  the  majority  leader  advised  as  well, 
we  will  take  the  rule  and  general 
debate  on  the  farm  bill  tomorrow.  It 
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would  be  my  hope,  we  have  two 
amendments  that  are  a  consensus  of 
the  committee  that  would  be  offered 
en  bloc,  and  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
they  would  be  agreed  to  I  would  say 
almost  unanimously  by  the  committee, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  might  dis- 
pose of  those  two  amendments  after 
general  debate.  But  should  there  be  a 
request  for  a  vote,  in  order  that  Mem- 
bers might  make  their  plans,  it  would 
be  our  intention  to  rise  and  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  vote  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4612 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  support- 
ed at  the  level  of  $13.10  per  hundredweight 
for  milk  containing  3.67  per  centum  butter- 
fat  for  the  period  beginning  October  1.  1981. 
and  ending  November  IS,  1981. 

Sec  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  336  of 
the  Agricultural  adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1336)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 15.  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"November  15.  1981". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4612)  to  temporari- 
ly delay  the  October  1,  1981,  increase 
in  the  price  support  level  of  milk  and 
to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tional market  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
market  year  t>eginning  June  1,  1982, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  232,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  328,  nays 
58,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  GarTsa 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^ckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 


[Roll  No.  2331 

YEAS-328 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeraon 

Emery 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IA> 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithlan 

Plippo 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzcl 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Orisham 

Ouarini 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

Hller 

Hlllis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacot>s 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

MaUui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McCollum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

NichoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

OtUnger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybsl 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby     * 

Siljander 


Skeen 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

SUrk 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 


Akaka 

AlbosU 

Andrews 

Aspin 

Bonlor 

Byron 

Coelho 

Daschle 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (GA) 

Fazio 

Ford  (Ml) 

Fountain 

Frost 

Gejdenson 

Gonzalez 

Gunderson 


Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

NAYS— 58 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hefner 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kogovsek 

Lee 

Long (LA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Martin  (NY) 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moore 

Neal 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Petri 

Roberts  (SD) 


Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Zeferetti 


Rose 

Sabo 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stump 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volluner 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

WhiUey 

Williams  (MX) 

Wortley 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING-47 


Addabbo 

Ashbr(x>k 

Beard 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Broomfield 

Chisholm 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Philip 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Doman 

Elarly 

Fary 

Florio 


Garcia 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Hansen  (UT) 

Holland 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Leath 

Leiand 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pashayan 

D  1710 


Pepper 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Savage 

Shannon 

Shumway 

Simon 

Tauzin 

Trible 

Washington 

Williams  (OH) 

Young  (MO> 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Tauzin  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Leath  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Leiand  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Pary  with  Mr.  Rahall. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Washington. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Savage. 

Messrs.  ASPIN,  DOWDY,  McCUR- 
DY,  FAZIO,  VENTO.  FOUNTAIN, 
and  SKELTON  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
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Mr.  DELLUMS  and  Mr.  WILLIAM 
J.  COYNE  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1720 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Will  the  conven- 
ing be  at  10  o'clock  Wednesday  for  the 
House? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  convening  will  be 
at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
seeking  clearance  on  the  minority  side 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  I  would  like  to  offer  authorizing 
the  House  to  come  in  at  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  next.  Next  week  we  will  have 
an  early  adjournment  on  Wednesday 
for  the  beginning  of  the  recess  because 
of  the  Jewish  holiday.  It  is  anticipated 
the  House  will  close  its  business  about 
3  o'clock.  For  that  reason  and  because 
we  are  scheduling  an  appropriation 
bill  on  Tuesday,  we  would  like  to 
obtain  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  convenes  on 
Tuesday  next,  it  convene  at  10  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT     FROM     FRIDAY. 

OCTOBER  2.   1981,  TO  MONDAY, 

OCTOBER  5.  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday,  October 
5,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to 
ask  the  distinguished  whip  a  question. 
I  was  informed  by  the  majority  leader 
that  on  Wednesday  next  we  would 
have  a  full  day's  session  in  order  to 
hopefully  complete  work  on  the  farm 
legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  sorry  that  there 
was  some  confusion  on  that,  but  we  do 
have  a  standing  commitment  to  re- 
spect the  Jewish  high  holiday  which 
begins  on  sundown  on  Wednesday.  It 
is  assumed  the  House  will  take  a  recess 
or  adjourn  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ON  OCTOBER  1-A  NEW  FISCAL 
YEAR 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his. 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
as  some  of  us  will  begin  to  enjoy  wind- 
fall gains  from  a  new  tax  law  that  was 
approved  not  on  the  basis  of  being  fair 
and  equitable,  but  as  being  deliberate- 
ly constructed  to  help  the  rich,  I  hope 
we  will  not  continue  down  a  dead-end 
street  of  believing  in  what  President 
Reagan  calls  "the  magic  of  the  mar- 
ketplace." 

Empirical  evidence  of  six  recessions 
in  the  postwar  period  resulting  from 
similar  tight  monetary  and  regressive 
fiscal  policies  now  being  pursued,  doc- 
uments the  fallacy  of  "feeding  the  fat 
and  starving  the  lean"  economics. 

For  those  who  care  to  think  objec- 
tively and  to  heed  commonsense,  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity,  a  governmen- 
tal agency  which  the  Congress  cre- 
ated, warning  us  that  the  blunderbuss 
budget  cuts  in  social  programs  will 
lead  not  to  price  stability  and  a  sound- 
er economy  but  more  crime,  poverty, 
welfare  dependency,  and  general  social 
and  economic  chaos.  The  Council's 
statement  follows: 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  today  sharply  criticized 
the  Reagan  Administration's  proposed  cut- 
backs in  federal  income-transfer  and 
antipoverty  programs,  saying  that  the  effect 
of  these  cuts  will  be  to  cause  massive  suffer- 
ing as  well  as  to  undermine  the  -work  ethic 
and  family  life  among  the  poor.  The  Admin- 
istration's proposed  cutbacks  of  these  cru- 
cial federal  programs,  warned  the  Council  in 
releasing  its  Pinal  Report,  will  severely 
deepen  the  crisis  of  poverty  in  the  future 
and  could  drive  whole  segments  of  our  socie- 


ty toward  hopelessness  and  despair.  Instead, 
the  Report  calls  for  passage  of  the  Ekronom- 
ic  Opportunity  Act  and  continuation  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  two  programs 
that  are  essential  to  the  well-t>eing  of  the 
more  than  29  million  Americans  still  living 
in  poverty. 

In  a  separate  statement.  Arthur  I.  Blau- 
stein.  Chairman  of  the  Council,  said: 

"By  separating  economic  theory  from 
social  policy  and  pursuing  the  former  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter,  the  Administration 
has  adopted  a  strategy  of  brinksmanship 
that  could  lead  to  social  chaos. 

"There  is  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  human  and  social  services.  The  price 
is  that  these  cutbacks  will  not  reduce  crime: 
they  will  increase  it.  They  will  not  reduce 
the  use  of  drugs;  they  will  increase  it.  They 
will  not  reduce  alcoholism:  they  will  in- 
crease it.  They  will  not  reduce  physical  and 
mental  illness:  they  will  increase  it.  They 
will  not  promote  better  family  life:  they  will 
destabilize  it.  They  will  not  increase  respect 
for  the  law:  they  will  weaken  it. 

"At  present,  there  exists  an  air  of  sus- 
pended disbelief  over  the  radical  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past  two  months. 
That  is  because  the  lay-offs,  the  shut- 
downs, the  cut-backs,  and  the  reduced  pay- 
checks have  not  yet  reached  ground  level. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come  shortly. 
October  1,  1981.  will  be  remembered  as  a 
day  of  infamy,  for  it  will  mark  the  worst 
massacre  of  social  and  human  service  pro- 
grams in  American  history." 

The  Report,  "The  American  Promise: 
Equal  Justice  and  Economic  Opportunity." 
addresses  itself  specifically  to  the  issues  of 
unemployment,  inflation,  women  in  poverty, 
the  implementation  of  human  and  social 
service  programs,  citizen  participation  and 
volunteerism,  and  the  "myths "  of  poverty. 
The  15-member  Council  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1967  and  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  responsible  for  making  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on 
programs  and  policies  aimed  at  helping  the 
poor.  It  is  slated  for  abolition  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Attacking  what  it  termed  persistent 
myths  about  poverty  in  the  United  States, 
the  Council  presented  evidence  that  disput- 
ed what  it  termed  the  "mistaken"  view  of 
some  economists  that  the  reduction  in  the 
poverty  population  had  been  a  result  of 
"growth  in  the  private  economy."  The 
Council  maintained  that  for  some  time  such 
growth  "has  ceased  to  'trickle  down'  to  the 
poor  in  the  form  of  more  jobs,  better 
income,  and  a  more  rewarding  and  produc- 
tive role  in  society. "  And,  the  Council  reaf- 
firmed its  belief  that  only  those  comprehen- 
sive and  national  economic  revitalization  ef- 
forts targeted  specifically  toward  dissadvan- 
taged  communities  and  the  jobless  would  ef- 
fectively combat  poverty  in  the  1980s:  a 
strategy  that  the  Administration  is  aban- 
doning. 

In  addition  to  releasing  the  Report,  the 
Council  issued  the  following  statement: 

"Seventeen  years  ago,  this  nation  made  an 
historic  commitment  to  reduce,  if  not  elimi- 
nate, poverty  in  America.  The  Ek;onomic  Op- 
portunity Act  was  conceived  with  moral  con- 
viction and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  Americans,  even  the  36  million  poor, 
were  entitled  to  both  opportunity  and  equal 
access  to  the  law. 

"The  Act  itself  called  for  a  national  effort 
to  attack  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  related 
social  problems,  which  were  national  in 
character  and  scope. 
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"All  the  testimony  given  to  the  Council 
over  the  past  several  years  has  shown  that 
these  federal  programs  do  work:  that  they 
do  help  people  get  out  of  poverty:  and  that 
the  delivery  systems  are  providing  the  nec- 
essary basic  human  and  socisU  services. 
Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  progress  in  our 
nation's  effort  to  relieve  poverty,  when  in 
fact  the  number  of  poor  had,  by  1980,  been 
reduced  by  11  million  and  millions  more 
have  been  kept  above  the  poverty  line,  this 
Council  is  deeply  concerned  that  the  process 
will  be  reversed  by  recent  policy  decisions 
by  the  Administration  that  will  serve  not 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  poor,  but  to 
make  their  burden  more  severe. 

"The  three  aspects  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Economic  Recovery  Program  that 
gravely  concern  the  Council  are:  (1)  the 
massive  across-the-board  cuts  in  social  and 
human  service  programs:  (2)  the  abolition  of 
delivery  systems  provided  for  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act:  (3)  the  transfer  of  fed- 
eral authority  and  program  responsibility  to 
the  states  through  block  grant  programs. 

"In  evaluating  the  impact  of  these 
changes  on  the  poor,  we  believe  that  each  of 
these  decisions  taken  alone  would  be  pain- 
ful; but  taken  together  they  will  be  abso- 
lutely devastating.  This  Council,  under  four 
Presidents  (two  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats), has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  federal  government  must  maintain 
active  responsibility  for  pursuing  the  goals 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  has 
never  been  a  partisan  issue,  and  it  should 
not  be  one  now.  The  Council  vigorously  re- 
affirms its  earlier  recommendations  that 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  should  be  re- 
authorized. 

"The  Council  is  well  aware  that  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  facing  our  nation  are  com- 
plex and  often  seem  overwhelming.  But 
these  difficulties  cannot  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  reneging  on  our  social  and  moral 
commitments  as  a  nation.  We  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  notion  that  national  issues. 
ones  that  require  national  policy  and  pro- 
grams and  that  are  a  part  of  our  national 
purpose,  should  suddenly  devolve  to  the 
states.  The  issue  is  not  federal  versus  state 
responsibility;  rather,  it  is  the  dimunition  or 
avoidance  of  any  national  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability.  To  deflect, 
suspend,  or  fragment  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability suggests  that  we  are  either  re- 
nomicing  or  failing  to  assert  our  moral  pur- 
pose as  a  nation.  Worse  than  that,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  denying  that  this 
moral  purpose  exists. 

"The  effect  of  the  block  grant  proposal,  as 
opposed  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  is 
to  destroy  existing  support  systems  that  are 
effective,  that  have  a  proven  capacity  to  de- 
liver services,  and  that  utilize  local  planning 
and  implementation  capabilities.  They  are 
being  replaced  by  a  new  system  that  has  a 
poor  track  record,  and  is  restrictively  fi- 
nanced, more  bureaucratic,  less  accountable, 
and  more  subject  to  intense  political  pres- 
sures. The  last  point  is  extremely  important 
in  that  effective  and  efficient  use  of  limited 
federal  funds  is  in  danger  of  being  thwarted 
by  conflicting  [Mlitical  interests  in  each 
state. 

"After  reviewing  the  recent  budget  proc- 
ess, it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  massive 
transfer  from  basic  human  and  social  serv- 
ices to  our  military  budget.  The  Council  se- 
riously questions  whether  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al interest  to  relegate  a  substantial  number 


and  social  service  programs  to  the  junkpile. 
while  we  increase  the  stockpiling  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  in  an  arms  race 
where  overkill  has  long  been  achieved. 

"Moreover,  these  changes  are  occuring 
without  any  serious  national  debate,  when 
advocates  of  balanced  national  priorities  are 
dismissed  by  the  President  as  representa- 
tives of  'special  interests,'  and  critics  of  the 
Administration's  policy  are  referred  to  as 
'demagogues.' " 

In  criticizing  the  Administration's  sharp 
cutbacks  in  social  programs,  the  Council's 
statement  emphasized  the  negative  impact 
of  these  cutbacks  on  work  and  family  life. 
"From  an  administration  that  places  high 
priority  on  the  importance  of  family  life 
and  the  work  ethic"  it  said,  "this  budget  will 
be  self-defeating."  The  Council  cited  the  fol- 
lowing analyses,  drawn  from  its  own  re- 
search and  other  recent  studies,  in  support 
of  its  statement  that  "these  policies  will  ac- 
tually encourage  dependency  instead  of 
work,  family  breakdown  instead  of  family 
stability:" 

The  Council  cited  an  estimate  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  that  proposed  cuts 
in  Public  Service  Employment  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  would  result  in  a  net  loss  of  be- 
tween 210.000  and  330,000  jobs  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982,  causing  a  sharp  rise  in 
expenditures  for  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The  loss  of  these  jobs,  the  Council  pointed 
out,  would  be  compounded  by  cuts  in  sup- 
port services  (which  range  from  child  care 
to  mass  transit),  creating  a  "spiral  effect " 
that  will  "deal  a  devastating  blow  to  the  re- 
alistic job  prosr>ects  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disadvantaged  workers."  The  Coun- 
cil cited  an  estimate  by  the  Wharton  Eco- 
nomic Forecasting  Associates  that  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  jobs  would  be 
lost  through  cuts  in  CETA  alone,  and  an  ad- 
ditional million  as  a  result  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program  reductions  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  singled  out  proposed  cuts  in 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  £>ependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  program  as  an  example  of  how 
the  reality  of  the  Administration's  budget 
departs  from  its  rhetoric.  Citing  independ- 
ent studies  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy,  the 
Council  noted  that  the  bulk  of  cuts  in 
AFDC  are  concentrated  on  families  who  are 
presently  working  but  do  not  now  earn 
enough  to  maintain  an  adequate  living.  The 
CouncU  pointed  out  that  welfare  recipients 
who  work  will  have  their  incomes  cut  by  an 
average  of  more  than  20  percent,  versus  a  4 
percent  reduction  for  those  who  do  not 
work,  and  In  some  states  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  changes  will  eliminate  the 
difference  between  what  an  AFDC  family 
can  receive  if  no  one  works  and  the  income 
it  can  receive  with  a  full-time  worker. 
Noting  that  this  sharply  penalizes  the  work- 
ing poor,  the  Council  commented  that  "The 
Administration  apparently  feels  that  only 
the  rich  need  incentives  to  work." 

The  Council  said  that  families  with  young 
children— especially  minority  families  and 
families  headed  by  women— would  be  among 
the  worst  victims  of  the  hardships  imposed 
by  the  Administration's  cuts.  Citing  an  anal- 
ysis by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Council  pointed  out  that  of  those  families 
that  are  expected  to  lose  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  spendable  inconte  from  reduc- 
tions in  Public  Service  jobs.  AFDC,  'Food 
Stamps,  and  the  School  Lunch  program, 
over  two-thirds  are  headed  by  women,  and 


almost  two  out  of  five  are  nonwhite.  Refer- 
ring to  the  University  of  Chicago  study,  the 
Council  noted  that  a  single-parent  family 
with  two  children  could  lose  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  its  disposable  income  from  reduc- 
tions in  AFDC,  Food  Stamps,  and  child  nu- 
trition programs  alone. 

In  rejecting  the  Administration's  conten- 
tion that  renewed  economic  growth  will 
eventually  "trickle  down"  to  the  poor  to 
offset  these  losses,  the  Council  (ieclared 
that  it  "flies  in  the  face  of  everything  we 
know  about  poverty  today. "  The  Council 
cited  new  evidence  in  this  year's  Report  af- 
firming that  growth  in  the  private  economy 
has  had  a  declining  role  in  reducing  poverty, 
and  that  "virtually  all  of  the  reduction  in 
poverty  since  the  mid-1960's  has  come  about 
through  the  expansion  of  social  insurance 
and  income-transfer  programs"  of  the  kind 
now  under  attack  by  the  Administration. 

Though  poverty  increased  most  dramati- 
cally in  the  "hard-hit.  declining  cities  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest,"  the  Report  says, 
"poverty  rates  also  remained  disturbingly 
stable  even  in  those  cities  characterized  by 
strong— occasionally  phenomenal— growth 
in  jobs  and  income.  In  short,  economic 
growth  has  had  little  impact  in  decreasing 
poverty  rates  in  recent  years,  even  in  the 
boom  cities  of  the  Southwest." 

The  stubborn  persistence  of  poverty  in 
the  face  of  economic  growth,  the  Council 
pointed  out  in  its  statement,  results  in  part 
from  the  changing  nature  of  the  poverty 
population.  What  the  Report  terms  the 
""new"  poor  are  increasingly  a  population  of 
those  whom  the  private  economy  has  passed 
by.  E>en  in  good  times,  the  Council  noted, 
these  people— the  aged,  the  disabled,  disad- 
vantaged youth,  women  heading  families 
with  small  children— are  rarely  hired  by  the 
private  sector.  In  1978.  a  year  of  economic 
recovery,  the  unemployment  rate  among 
disadvantaged  minority  youth  was  41  per- 
cent. Among  AFDC  recipients,  one  of  the 
groups  most  harshly  affected  by  the  Admin- 
istration's cuts,  nearly  70  percent  are  chil- 
dren, more  than  two-thirds  of  them  11  years 
old  or  younger.  Among  the  adults,  the  over- 
whelming majority  are  women  heading  fam- 
ilies—about 80  percent  of  whom  are  either 
required  as  full-time  homemakers,  disabled, 
or  already  in  training,  at  work,  or  seeking 
work. 

Because  few  of  these  people  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  private  economy  without 
special  assistance  and  support,  said  the 
Council,  the  "massive  suffering"  these  pro- 
gram cuts  will  bring  '"cannot  be  balanced  by 
any  credible  long-range  benefits  from  the 
Administration's  program— even  under  the 
most  optimistic  economic  assumptions."  In- 
stead, the  Council  declared,  any  economic 
""renewal"  resulting  from  the  Administra- 
tion's policies  would  ""take  place  at  the  ex- 
pense of  stable,  rewarding  family  lives  and 
genuine  work  opportunities  for  the  poor  and 
their  children." 

Mr.  Blaustein.  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
added  that:  '"We  are  watching  a  great  trage- 
dy unfurl  before  us.  The  steady  drumbeat  of 
rhetoric  emanating  from  Administration  of- 
ficials and  shrewdly  orchestrated  by  the 
White  House  is  intended  to  create,  and  has 
heretofore  succeeded  in  creating,  a  counter- 
reality  and  new  myths  with  respect  to  social 
policy.  For  example,  by  continuously  refer- 
ring to  economic  opportunity  and  equal  jus- 
tice programs  as  welfare  programs,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  misled  the  American 
public.  These  programs  are,  in  fact,  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  opposite,  to  create 
Jobs  and  economic  opportunities  and  to  en- 
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courage  people  who  are  dependent  upon 
welfare  to  become  productive  citizens  and 
taxpayers.  By  seeking  to  eliminate  these 
programs  and  substituting  its  own  policies, 
the  Administration  will  deny  upward  mobili- 
ty to  millions  on  welfare  and  will  force 
many  of  the  working  poor  into  welfare  de- 
pendency. By  shifting  program  authority 
from  the  federal  government  to  the  states 
through  block  grants,  the  Administration 
has  created  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  that 
will  result  in  government  by  provisional  ca- 
tastrophe. By  transferring  huge  amounts  of 
funds  from  human  and  social  services  to  de- 
fense, the  Administration  is  not  dampening 
inflation,  it  is  fueling  it. 

"In  order  to  gain  support  for  its  economic 
package,  the  Administration  has  conjured 
up  the  specter  of  an  'economic  Dunkirk." 
What  it  is  perpetuating  is  a  'social  Pearl 
Harbor'  which  will  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  poor  who  are  defenseless,  as 
well  as  wiping  out  the  modest  gains  made  in 
the  past  fifteen  years  by  women,  the  elder- 
ly, minorities,  and  the  young— the  most  vul- 
nerable segments  of  our  society." 


THE  PUBUC  DEBT  CONTROL 
ACT 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Public  Debt 
Control  Act.  The  effect  and  intent  of 
this  legislation  is  simple.  This  measure 
prohibits  the  House  and  Senate  from 
approving  a  budget  deficit  whenever 
the  public  debt  limit  exceeds  $1  tril- 
lion. The  public  debt  limit  today  is 
$1,079,800,000,000. 

The  House  and  Senate  must  act  now 
to  control  the  public  debt  and  elimi- 
nate any  further  deficit  spending.  In 
1955.  the  public  debt  was  $272  billion 
and  the  cost  of  financing  the  debt  was 
$6.3  billion.  Congress  this  week  has  ap- 
proved a  public  debt  limit  of  more 
than  $1  trillion  and  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing the  public  debt  this  year  will  be  an 
estimated  $106  billion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  fiscal  insanity. 

The  cost  of  merely  financing  the 
public  debt  this  year— not  reducing 
the  debt,  but  merely  paying  interest 
on  the  debt— will  exceed  more  than 
the  total  outlays  for  international  af- 
fairs; general  science,  space,  and  tech- 
nology; energy;  natural  resources  and 
environment;  agriculture:  commerce 
and  housing  credit;  transportation; 
community  and  regional  development; 
the  administration  of  justice;  and  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services  contained 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
cost  of  merely  financing  the  public 
debt  this  year,  $106  billion,  is  also 
nearly  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  1953.  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  fiscal  insanity. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  1  week 
ago,  President  Reagan  recognized  the 
need  for  controlling  the  public  debt. 
President  Reagan  said: 


In  just  the  past  decade,  our  national  debt 
has  more  than  doubled.  And  in  the  next  few 
days  it  will  pass  the  trillion  dollar  mark. 
One  trillion  dollars  of  debt— if  we  as  a 
nation  need  a  warning,  let  that  be  it. 

In  his  address  1  week  ago.  President 
Reagan  also  said: 

Our  interest  payments  on  the  debt  alone 
are  now  running  more  than  $96  billion  a 
year.  That's  more  than  the  total  combined 
profits  last  year  of  the  500  biggest  compa- 
nies in  the  country:  or  to  put  it  another 
way.  Washington  spencis  more  in  interest 
than  on  all  of  its  education,  nutrition  and 
medical  programs  combined. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Reagan  was 
right.  The  size  and  cost  of  the  public 
debt  is  crippling  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. 

I  firmly  believe  the  public  debt  must 
be  reduced  and  the  first  step  to  reduc- 
ing the  public  debt  is  controlling  the 
public  debt  by  prohibiting  further  def- 
icit spending.  Congress  has  shown  very 
little  concern  about  deficit  spending  in 
the  past  and  even  less  concern  about 
the  public  debt.  The  consequences  of 
this  lack  of  concern  are  now  coming 
due  and  the  costs  are  absolutely  devas- 
tating and  destructive. 

During  the  past  decade.  Congress 
has  increased  the  public  debt  limit 
more  than  20  times.  Now  that  Con- 
gress has  approved  a  public  debt  limit 
of  more  than  $1  trillion  I  fear  Pando- 
ra's box  has  been  opened  and  the  past 
ready  willingness  of  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  pubic  debt  and  deficit  spend 
will  in  the  future  look  like  fiscal  mod- 
eration in  comparison. 

The  time  to  control  the  public  debt 
and  prohibit  any  further  deficit  spend- 
ing is  now.  It  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
the  Public  Debt  Control  Act  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4651 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  neither  the 
House  of  Representatives  nor  the  Senate 
may  consider  any  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  in  which  outlays  exceed 
revenues  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt  exceeds  one 
trillion  dollars 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Public  Etebt  Con- 
trol Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"CONSIDERATION  OF  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

""Sec.  312.  (a)  Consideration  of  Concur- 
rent Resolutions.- Whenever  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt  is  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000,000.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  unless  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues  set  forth  in  such  resolution 
equals  or  exceeds  the  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  set  forth  in  such  resolution  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  which  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion applies. 


"(b)  DEriNiTioN.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt'  means  the  maximum  face 
amount  of  obligations  issued  under  author- 
ity of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  inter- 
est by  the  United  States  (except  such  guar- 
anteed obligations  as  may  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  determined 
under  section  21  of  such  Act  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  second  sentence  thereof, 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  311  the  follow- 
ing: 

""Sec.  312.  Consideration  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget.". 
Sec.   3.   This   Act   and   the  amendments 
made  by  it  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House),  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 


JAMES  E.  WEBB-A 
REMARKABLE  MAN 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  the  Sylvanus  Thayer 
Medal  was  presented  to  former  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Chief  James  E.  Webb.  The  in- 
scription on  the  award  is  as  follows: 

The  Sylvanus  Thayer  Medal,  awf -ded  by 
the  association  of  graduates.  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  for  outstanding  service  to  the 
Nation. 

Jim  Webb  is  truly  deserving  of  this 
honor.  In  his  distinguished  career,  he 
has  built  a  record  of  accomplishment 
and  integrity  matched  by  very  few.  As 
a  boy,  he  demonstrated  the  traits  that 
have  served  him  so  well  in  all  his  en- 
deavors. Webb  bagged  groceries  and 
worked  in  retail  stores  during  his 
school  days  in  Oxford.  N.C.  Later,  lim- 
ited finances  interrupted  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Un- 
deterred, Webb  worked  for  a  construc- 
tion firm  before  returning  to  college. 
Despite  part-time  work  at  the  School 
of  Education  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  graduated  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1928.  In 
1930.  Mr.  Webb  became  a  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  reservist  and  learned  to  fly  air- 
planes—beginning his  active  interest 
in  aviation  and  aeronautics. 
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During  the  mid-1930's,  Webb  worked 
in  Washington.  D.C..  as  an  assistant  to 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Aeronautics 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America. 
Characteristically,  he  also  attended 
night  classes  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Law  School  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1936. 

Mr.  Webb's  Government  career 
began  in  1946.  After  a  brief  period  at 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  he 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Budget.  Webb  advocated  balanced 
budgets  and  ordered  reductions  in  the 
number  of  civil  service  employees  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  spending.  Webb's 
continuing  interest  in  Federal  re- 
search and  development  was  demon- 
strated by  a  study  he  ordered  listing 
all  such  activities  for  inclusion  in  the 
budget.  The  study  was  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

In  1949,  Mr.  Webb  became  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  serving  with  Dean 
Acheson.  While  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Webb  supervised  a  reorganiza- 
tion that  urged  expansion  of  scientific 
activity.  He  also  helped  establish  sev- 
eral science  attaches  in  U.S.  Embassies 
abroad. 

Webb  left  the  Government  in  1952 
and  divided  his  efforts  among  various 
business  and  public  service  activities. 
One  of  the  latter  was  Educational 
Services,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
devoted  to  improving  physics  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools. 

Jim  Webb's  extensive  experience  in 
Government  and  business  ideally  pre- 
pared him  to  head  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  His 
tenure  as  Administrator,  from  1961  to 
1968,  is  the  longest  of  any  NASA  chief. 
His  outstanding  memory  and  honesty 
were  tremendous  assets  in  his  dealings 
with  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
His  administrative  talents— and  almost 
legendary  ability  to  keep  his  fingers 
firmly  on  the  pulse  of  NASA's  myriad 
activities— were  invaluable. 

While  at  NASA,  Webb  pushed  for  a 
balanced  space  program.  This  may 
have  resulted  in  certain  projects  being 
started  without  adequate  planning 
and  having  to  be  canceled  when  tech- 
nical difficulties  occurred.  But  Webb's 
protection  of  several  space  science 
projects  resulted  in  tremendous  scien- 
tific advances  for  the  country.  Mr. 
Webb  also  initiated  a  NASA  financed 
training  program  for  Ph.D.  scientists 
that  hats  been  an  enormous  success. 

Jim  Webb  often  worked  with  men  of 
towering  egos— but  he  never  let  his 
own  interfere  with  accomplishing 
whatever  task  was  set  before  him.  In 
certain  ways  he  may  be  the  forgotten 
man  of  the  space  program.  But  I 
doubt  this  country  could  have  met  the 
challenge  of  placing  men  on  the  Moon 
in  the  decade  of  the  1960's  without 
Jim  Webb's  hands  on  the  controls. 
Webb  had  just  the  right  combination 
of  intelligence,  salesmanship,  energy. 


and  imagination  to  pilot  NASA 
through  the  shoals  that  threatened 
the  Nation's  space  program  in  the 
1960's. 

But  Webb's  service  to  the  Nation  did 
not  end  with  his  retirement  from 
NASA.  By  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress in  1970  he  was  appointed  a  citi- 
zen regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  regents  elected  Webb  chair- 
man of  their  executive  committee  in 
1972.  He  has  held  this  key  role  since 
then.  As  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Jim  Webb  has  been  ex- 
tremely active,  serving  as  a  vital  link 
between  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Jim  Webb  through  the  appro- 
priations process  when  he  was  NASA 
Administrator  and  more  recently  on 
the  Smithsonian  Board  of  Regents.  I 
congratulate  him  on  receiving  the  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  medal  for  outstanding 
service. 

He  is  indeed  a  remarkable  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
another  subject. 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
ON  PATIENT  CARE  COMPtTTER  SUPPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  care  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health  care  system.  One 
of  the  ways  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  care  is  to  automate  what  are 
now  basically  manual  operations.  All 
modem  hospitals  use  computers  for 
functions  such  as  pharmacy,  admis- 
sions, scheduling,  and  clinical  labora- 
tories. Most  VA  hospitals  do  not  have 
these  functions  automated. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  studying  the  need  for  patient 
care  computer  support  in  the  medical 
centers  for  several  years  without 
reaching  any  apparent  solution.  To 
help  address  this  problem  the  confer- 
ees on  the  1981  HUD-independent 
agencies  appropriation  bill  provided 
$800,000  to  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  for  planning  the 
health  care  information  system— using 
a  different  approach  to  the  subject. 
The  funds  provided  were  for  10  staff- 
years  and  a  study.  In  addition,  the  act 
included  $475,000  in  another  account 
to  allow  the  Office  of  Data  Manage- 
ment and  Telecommunications  to  par- 
ticipate in  planning  for  the  health 
care  information  system.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  testified  that  it 
strongly  supported  the  conference  rec- 
ommendation and  complimented  the 
committee  on  its  initiative. 

The  study,  a  contract  for  determin- 
ing the  most  cost-effective  medical 
network,  needed  to  be  let  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  contract  has  not  been  awarded. 
The  VA  indicates  it  hopps  to  award  a 
contract  in  early  fiscal  year  1982. » 

Because  of  the  delays,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  developed  a  chronolo- 


gy on  the  proposed  contract  which  I 
will  insert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
That  chronology  appears  to  indicate 
either  foot  dragging  or  bureaucratic 
snafu  or  both.  Whatever  the  reason, 
taking  nearly  1  year  to  award  a  con- 
tract—a contract  to  help  improve  the 
care  of  patients— is  unacceptable.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  excessive  staff  in 
certain  offices.  The  committee  will 
look  into  that  issue. 

Clearly,  the  review  process  should  be 
revised.  I  hope  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  make  whatever  procedural 
corrections  are  needed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  chronology  on  the  proposed 
contract  follows: 

Chronology:    Proposed   Consultant   Con- 
tract KOR  Determining  the  Most  Cost 
EfTECTivE  Medical  Network  (Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  Memo  or  July  28.  1981) 
November  21,  1980:  Conference  Report  on 
Fiscal  Year  1981  appropriation  published  in 
Congressional  Record,  page  HI  1201.  Report, 
relative  to  Medical  Administration  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Operating  Expenses  (MAMOE), 
stated  the  following: 

■'The  conferees  have  provided  $800,000  to 
be  used  for  continued  planning  for  both  in- 
tegrated and  functional  health  care  infor- 
mation systems  and  for  ten  additional  posi- 
tions to  provide  the  necessary  management 
capability  and  technical  support.  The  Veter- 
ans Administration  has  been  studying  the 
need  for  patient  care  computer  support  in 
the  hospital  and  medical  center  environ- 
ment for  several  years  without  reaching  any 
apparent  resolution.  There  is  uncertainty 
about  the  potential  benefits  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  the  various  approaches  available. 
The  conferees  believe  VA  should  first  deter- 
mine which  of  the  available  functional 
(such  as  patient  scheduling)  or  integrated 
(which  combines  functional  applications 
into  a  hospital-wide  system)  technologies 
would  be  most  cost-effective  and  of  maxi- 
mum value  to  the  agency's  vast  medical 
center  network.  This  program  should  be 
well  documented  and  planned  but  should 
utilize  current,  off-the-shelf  technology 
(which  includes  both  currently  operating 
VA  medical  center  systems  and  commercial- 
ly available  systems),  rather  than  embark- 
ing on  a  course  of  action  that  may  take  a 
decade  or  more  to  come  to  fruition.  The 
conferees  will  expect  that  various  alterna- 
tives will  be  analyzed  before  installing  VA- 
wide  solutions;  that  suitably  engineered 
testing  and  validation  methods  will  be  used: 
and  that  the  network-wide  implications  of 
pursuing  functional  and  integrated  solu- 
tions simultaneously  will  be  properly  docu- 
mented and  reviewed  by  central  office  and 
hospital-based  management." 

November  21.  1980:  DM&S  staff  notified 
of  Conferee  action  by  telephone. 

November  24.  1980:  Copy  of  Conference 
Report  formally  forwarded  to  Department 
and  Staff  Office  Heads  by  Comptroller's 
Office. 

December  2  and  December  3.  1980:  House 
agreed  to  Conference  Report,  with  amend- 
ments; Senate  agreed  and  concurred  in 
House  amendments. 

December  15,  1980:  The  President  ap- 
proved and  signed  into  law  the  1981  Appro- 
priation Act  (Public  Law  96-526). 

January  15.  1981:  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  approved  the  first 
MAMOE  apportionment  of  funds,  which 
had  been  transmitted  by  the  Agency  on  De- 
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cember  9.  1980— prior  to  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  Act. 

March  5.  1981:  OMB  initiated  a  reappor- 
tionment which  placed  $515,000  in  reserve, 
making  such  unavailable  for  Agency  use. 

March  17.  1981:  President  Reagan  trans- 
mitted deferral  and  rescission  actions  to  the 
Congress,  including  one  related  to  MAMOE 
(D81-97)  for  $515,000.  which  "reflects  a  de- 
cision to  defer  staffing  funds  for  14  full-time 
equivalents  until  the  fourth  quarter.  These 
funds  are  deferred  as  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  curtail  the  growth  of 
Federal  employment'. 

June  11,  1981:  OMB  released  the  reserves 
of  $515,000  to  the  Agency. 

June  16.  1981:  OMB  advised  the  Agency  of 
revised  fiscal  year  1981  employment  ceil- 
ings—including the  increase  of  14  for 
MAMOE. 

Note.— Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty 
of  both  fund  and  employment  levels  for  the 
fiscal  year,  action  was  initiated  to  comply 
with  the  new  direction  related  to  Medical 
ADP  as  reflected  by  the  following  sequence 
of  events  related  specifically  to  the  subject 
contract  proposal  (going  back  to  February 
of  1981). 

February  2,  1981:  Dr.  Klainer.  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
(CMD).  telephoned  Mr.  Edward  Lombard. 
ADP  Staff  Specialist  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  relative  to  a  draft  Re- 
quest For  Proposal  (RPP)  seeking  technical 
assistance.  A  draft  was  provided  to  him  and 
he  subsequently  forwarded  it  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  for  their  com- 
ments. VA  was  asked  not  to  release  an  RFP 
until  OAO  had  responded. 

February  3.  1981:  A  proposed  RFP  was 
transmitted  by  the  CMD  to  the  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Supply  Services  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congressional  mandate 
for  'continued  planning  for  both  integrated 
and  functional  health  care  information 
system.  ....  as  provided  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1981  budget. "  Lifting  of  the  restriction  that 
this  be  a  small  business  set  aside  was  re- 
quested by  the  CMD. 

February  10.  1981:  Supply  advised  the 
CMD  there  was  insufficient  justification  for 
not  making  it  a  set  aside,  requested  submis- 
sion of  problem  and  project  questions  (so- 
called  "Twenty  Questions "  document)  and 
advised  they  would  proceed  with  prelimi- 
nary RFT»  preparation  pending  review  by 
the  ADP  Review  Group. 

February  26.  1981:  Dr.  Klainer  prepared  a 
Report  of  Contract  relative  to  a  meeting 
held  with  GAO  on  this  date  attended  by 
GAO,  Congressional.  DM&S  and  ODM&T 
staff  to  discuss  and  clarify  the  RFP  pre- 
pared by  DM&S.  A  point  was  made  that  the 
results  of  consultant  studies,  conducted  for 
VA  at  an  earlier  date,  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  new  contractor  and  that  VA 
staff  would  brief  on  these  previous  studies. 
(CRC  Systems  Inc;  Applied  Management 
Systems;  etc.)  GAO  inquired  as  to  whether 
the  RFP  had  been  "sUffed  out"  with  OMB 
but  made  no  recommendation  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  such.  At  this  meeting  it  was  in- 
dicated that  any  number  of  forces  could 
interact  and  could  delay  the  activity 
planned  and  "Dr.  Klainer  stated  that  he 
was  not  sanguine  that  the  RFP  will  go  out 
in  this  fiscal  year". 

February  27.  1981  (March  26,  1981):  A 
memo  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Whitcomb, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Computerized  Medi- 
cal Systems  Office  (DM&S)  endorsed  by  the 
Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  and  ap- 
proved by  the  CMD  on  March  26.  1981.  This 
memo  recognized  the  uncertainty  of  current 


and  future  resource  availability;  the  need  to 
proceed  with  the  RFP;  the  requirement  to 
recruit  and  assign  10  additional  DM&S  posi- 
tions related  to  necessary  ADP  management 
and  technical  support;  the  need  for  repro- 
gramming  of  added  ADP  resources,  etc. 

March  9,  1981:  By  CMD  memo  of  this 
date,  an  update  of  the  February  3rd  RFP 
was  forwarded  to  Supply.  The  "minor 
amendments"  were  clarifying  in  nature  and 
resulted  from  GAO  advance-following  their 
review  of  the  draft  RFP. 

April  14,  1981:  DM&S  forwarded  its  "20 
question  "  response  to  Supply  Services  relat- 
ed to  the  RFP. 

June  16,  1981:  RFP.  for  a  "RequiremenU- 
Type  Consultant  Study  to  Determine  the 
Most  Cost-Effective  Medical  Care  Informa- 
tion System",  was  released  by  Supply  to 
prospective  offerors.  A  closing  date  of  July 
15. 1981  was  set  forth  in  the  release. 

July  17,  1981:  Dr.  Klainer  advised  CMD  of 
possible  new  closing  dates  of  August  14th  or 
17th  due  to  "error"  by  Supply  Service  in  ad- 
vising bidders  as  to  whether  the  RFP  was  a 
small  business  set  aside  or  completely  unre- 
stricted. (Was  intended  to  be  latter).  Dr. 
Klainer  apprehensive  about  handling  of 
RFP.  delays  and  burden  of  the  time  con- 
straint this  imposes  upon  DM&S  as  techni- 
cal evaluator  of  all  bids. 

July  28.  1981:  Chief  Medical  Director  re- 
quests (by  memo)  the  Administrator's  ap- 
proval to  contract  with  a  consultant  to  con- 
duct the  RFP  study.  Cites  the  availability  of 
$500,000  in  fiscal  year  1981  MAMOE  appro- 
priation and  urgent  need  to  proceed. 

July  31.  1981:  Memo  from  Supply  to 
DM&S.  in  regard  to  request,  informs  that 
cost  proposals  are  not  furnished  the  techni- 
cal evaluation  team  simultaneously  with  the 
technical  responses. 

August  12,  1981:  Dr.  Klainer.  as  Contract- 
ing Officer  Technical  Representative  and 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee, requests  by  memo  that  certain 
DM&S  staff  and  the  Director.  Health  Care 
Delivery  Systems  Support  Service  of 
ODM&T  be  available  August  17th  to  start 
the  technical  evaluation  of  proposals. 

August  17.  1981:  Mr.  Red  in  a  memo  to 
Mr.  Donohue  expressed  reservation  about 
the  proposed  DM&S  approach,  particularly 
as  to  their  deferring  "their  entire  responsi- 
bility in  concept,  planning,  designing  and 
evaluating  to  the  contractor".  Expressed 
hope  that  answers  would  be  found  in  the 
DM&S  presentation  on  ADP. 

August  18.  1981:  Dr.  Klainer  queries 
Supply  as  to  where  the  proposals  were, 
which  he  thought  were  to  be  delivered  on 
the  17th. 

August  19.  1981:  Inspector  General  de-» 
clines  the  request  of  DM&S  to  have  an  IG 
representative  participate  in  the  technical 
evaluation  or  selection  process  as  being  in- 
appropriate but  informs  of  availability  for 
necessary  audits. 

August  20.  1981  and  August  31:  Supply  in- 
forms DM&S  that  "The  technical  proposals 
on  the  RFP  cannot  be  released  to  the  eval- 
uation team  until  the  procurement  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator". 

August  24.  1981:  DM&S  briefed  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  ADP  in  DM&S.  CMD  asks 
the  reasons  for  the  hold  up  of  the  RFP.  The 
Administrator  requests  Mr.  Art  Red  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

September  14,  1981:  Meeting  attended  by 
Dr.  Custis,  Dr.  Klainer,  Messrs.  C.  Hoffman, 
R.  Blunt.  Art  Red,  Bob  Frongello,  Herb 
Mulqueen. 

Conclusion.— Replies  to  RFP,  which  were 
received  August  14.  1981.  have  not  yet  been 


released  for  evaluation.  It  is  a  general  opin- 
ion that,  even  if  the  Administrator  approves 
the  contract  approach,  it  would  not  now  be 
possible  to  award  a  contract  in  fiscal  year 
1981  as  it  would  take  approximately  six  (6) 
weeks  to  properly  evaluate  the  proposals. 


REALISTIC  GUIDELINES  TO  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  LAW  AFFECTING 
YOUNG  BERRY  PICKERS 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
in  sponsoring  legislation  which  will 
enable  a  local  tradition  to  live  on.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  10-  and  11- 
year-old  schoolchildren  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  summer  pastime 
of  picking  berries  for  extra  spending 
money. 

As  you  may  know,  Washington  and 
Oregon  grow  the  finest  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  blueberries  in  the 
Nation.  Due  to  their  delicate  exterior, 
these  berries  must  be  harvested  by 
hand. 

In  1977.  the  Congress  recognized  the 
special  problem  facing  the  berry  grow- 
ers in  Washington  and  Oregon  by 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  au- 
thority to  issue  waivers  that  would 
permit  persons  10  and  11  years  of  age 
to  be  employed  to  harvest  berries  and 
other  short-season  crops  under  limited 
circumstances. 

The  amendments  to  the  act  also  re- 
quire individual  berry  farmers  to 
prove  the  pesticides  and  chemicals 
used  on  their  crops  would  have  no  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  the  10- 
and  11 -year-olds  before  the  children 
are  allowed  to  pick. 

The  1977  amendments  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  to  mean 
that  a  grower  must  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  the  absolute  safety  of  any  pes- 
ticide before  the  10-  and  11 -year-olds 
can  harvest  the  berries. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  prove  that 
any  chemical  is  absolutely  safe  in  any 
situation,  but  this  cannot  be  done. 

This  legislation  would  remove  from 
the  growers  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  chemicals  used  in  the  berry 
fields  are  not  harmful.  Instead  this 
proof  would  be  provided  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  which  is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  make  this 
objective  decision. 

None  of  use  wishes  to  return  to  the 
child  labor  abuses  of  the  thirties  and 
this  bill  does  not  interfere  with  cur- 
rent protections  in  the  law.  Strong 
Federal  protections  necessary  for 
young  workers  involved  in  agricultural 
hand  harvesting  operations  will  con- 
tinue. We  have  youngsters  who  want 
to  work  and  who  are  asking  that  they 
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be  permitted  to  do  so.  Participation  in 
the  harvest  provides  an  invaluable 
social  and  educational  experience  that 
cannot  be  gained  from  from  a  text- 
book or  in  a  classroom. 

This  practice  has  assisted  the  re- 
gion's berry  growers  to  harvest  their 
crops  and  has  allowed  many  children 
the  chance  to  earn  extra  spending 
money.  It  is  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  beneficial  to  all 
parties  involved. 

If  the  children  cannot  pick,  the 
impact  on  the  agricultural  community 
will  be  substantial.  The  impact  of  the 
situation  affects  not  only  the  children, 
growers,  and  processors,  but  ultimate- 
ly consumers  as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  House  and  Senate 
will  promptly  support  this  bill  and  re- 
store realistic  guidelines  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  affecting  the  10-  and 
11-year-olds  in  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
berry  fields. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION  TO  PROTECT  THE  NA- 
TION'S SPORTS  FANS  AND  OUR 
BOXERS  AND  TO  CLEAN  UP 
THE  PRIZEFIGHT  GAME 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  years  have  witnessed  a  phenom- 
enal growth  in  the  amount  of  money 
being  taken  in  by  major  American 
sports. 

As  a  result  of  television  revenues, 
team  and  player  incomes  have  reached 
levels  that  tx>ggle  the  mind  of  the  av- 
erage sports  fan.  What  is  more,  when 
television  does  not  pick  up  the  entire 
bill,  the  fans  themselves  pick  up  the 
tab  by  paying  ticket  prices  that  are  as- 
tronomical by  standards  of  former 
years. 

Major  sports,  in  all  forms,  has 
become  a  multibillion-doUar  industry, 
and  with  the  coming  of  cable  televi- 
sion the  industry  is  going  to  grow  even 
bigger.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  chang- 
ing hands,  and  even  larger  sums  will 
be  exchanged  in  future  years,  particu- 
larly in  such  popular  money-making 
sports  as  baseball,  football,  basketball, 
and  boxing. 

Of  these  four  major,  baseball,  foot- 
ball and  basketball  operate  in  this 
country  under  various  styles  of  self- 
regulation,  and  in  some  instances.  Fed- 
eral laws  that  protect  the  consuming 
sports  public,  as  well  as  the  partici- 
pants. 

In  professional  baseball,  football, 
and  basketball,  there  are  organized 
leagues,  with  commissioners  and  presi- 
dents, that  work  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  sports.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  case  of  college  and  amateur 
sports,  where  associations  like  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  serve 


as  self-regulatory  agencies.  If  there  is 
a  problem  or  complaint,  we  all  know  to 
whom  we  go.  It  may  be  Larry  O'Brien 
or  Pete  Rozelle  or  Bowie  Kuhn.  There 
is  someone  in  charge. 

In  professional  boxing,  however- 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  sports  indus- 
tries in  the  country— vast  amounts  of 
money  are  changing  hands  and  the 
consuming  sports  public  is  paying  for 
multimillion-dollar  extravaganzas, 

with  little  if  any  responsible  self-regu- 
lation of  the  sport  to  protect  either 
the  public  or  the  participants.  Whom 
would  I  go  to  or  to  whom  would  the 
public  go  if  you  question  some  hap- 
pening in  t)oxing? 

With  due  respect  for  the  various 
State  boxing  commissions  that  exist  in 
this  country,  bigtime  boxing  today  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  controlled 
by  a  small  group  of  men  who  operate 
today  pretty  much  as  the  people  who 
controlled  boxing  did  back  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  when  the  sport 
was  known  to  be  manipulated,  if  not 
downright  crooked  in  many  areas. 

There  are  two  so-called  regulatory 
bodies  that  serve  as  what  amounts  to 
front  groups  for  the  bigtime  promot- 
ers and  operators  who  control  profes- 
sional boxing  in  this  era  of  $50  million 
gates  and  frequent  sports  consumer 
ripoffs,  like  the  Muhammad  Ali-Larry 
Holmes  farce  that  took  place  a  year 
ago. 

These  two  bodies  are  the  World 
Boxing  Council  and  the  World  Boxing 
Association.  Both  are  controlled  and 
dominated  by  foreign  sports  cliques, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  big  money 
being  generated  in  the  boxing  resur- 
gence of  recent  years  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  young  American 
prizefighters,  like  Ray  "Boom-boom" 
Mancini  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  cannot, 
like  their  athletic  counterparts  in 
other  sports,  depend  on  a  known,  re- 
sponsible association  or  league  to  see 
to  it  that  they  get  a  fair  shake  in  their 
chosen  profession.  The  record  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  manipulation, 
blackmail,  fraud,  coercion,  and  crimi- 
nal conduct  in  the  boxing  world 
during  the  past  few  years. 

The  same  is  true  of  American  fight 
fans,  the  consuming  public  that  fi- 
nances the  multimillion-dollar  gates  in 
boxing  in  the  1980's.  As  a  result,  we 
have  seen  operators  and  promoters  in 
the  boxing  business  succeed  in  taking 
in  not  only  the  public,  but  in  one  well- 
publicized  scandal  in  recent  years,  two 
major  TV  networks,  in  staging  bouts 
that  deceived  the  public. 

Now,  as  the  size  of  closed  circuit 
gates  is  on  the  increase,  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  with  cable  television 
promising  to  bring  in  undreamed-of 
gate  receipts  for  major  boxing  promo- 
tions, it  is  about  time  th^t  a  spotlight 
was  thrown  on  the  way  bifetime  bpxing 
is  being  run.  and  on  the  men  and  the 


so-called     council      and      association 
groups  that  run  the  sport. 

Ordinarily,  I  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  stay  out  of  areas 
where  private  enterprise  operates.  But 
what  we're  dealing  with  in  profession- 
al boxing  today  is.  as  I  say.  a  multibil- 
lion-doUar  enterprise  that  has  demon- 
strated no  interest  in  self-regulation  in 
the  interest  of  the  sports  public.  More 
important  possibly,  no  real  interest 
has  been  demonstrated  in  young  men 
like  Boom  Boom  Mancini.  who  like 
many  young  American  boxers,  has  a 
dream  but  that  dream  may  t)e  cynical- 
ly manipulated  by  nameless,  faceless 
boxing  czars  who.  like  ancient  tyrants, 
have  a  virtual  thumbs-up,  thumbs- 
down  control  over  their  subjects. 

Boxing  has  to  be  cleaned  up— so  that 
the  public  gets  what  it  pays  for  and 
young,  talented,  and  deserving  ath- 
letes like  Ray  Mancini  can  get  the  op- 
portunity to  practice  their  chosen  pro- 
fession in  an  atmosphere  that  doesn't 
exploit  them  in  order  to  make  a  small 
number  of  fast  buck  promoters  rich. 

For  this  reason,  I  intend  to  urge  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  other 
appropriate  congressional  committees 
to  begin  an  in-depth  investigation  of 
professional  boxing  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  I  am  also  looking  into  other 
possible  legislative  remedies.  The  in- 
vestigation should  go  thoroughly  into 
such  subjects  as  how  fights  are  pro- 
moted, how  the  physical  well-being  of 
fighters  is  safeguarded,  how  champi- 
onship and  rating  systems  are  deter- 
mined, and  how  the  money  division 
among  promoters,  fighters,  and  other 
participants  in  boxing  matches  are  de- 
cided—in short,  how  the  sports  public 
is  being  protected,  and  whether  new 
laws  are  necessary,  with  teeth  in  them, 
to  clean  up  the  sport. 


TOBACCO  AND  PEANUTS 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  soon  begin  debate  upon  the  1981 
farm  bill,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  that 
bill  in  general,  and  in  support  of  the 
peanut  program,  as  reported  in  the 
House  farm  bill,  in  particular.  I  would 
add  that  I  strongly  oppose  any  amend- 
ment which  would  gut  or  otherwise 
damage  the  tobacco  program. 

Simply  put.  any  attempt  to  severely 
alter  the  present  peanut  or  tobacco 
program  would  mean  economic  disas- 
ter and  chaos  not  only  for  thousands 
of  small  farmers,  but  also  for  the  rural 
communities  in  which  these  farmers 
shop.  bank,  attend  church,  and  send 
their  children  to  school. 

Indeed,  with  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  population  still  directly  involved 
in  farming,  do  we  want  to — can  we 
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afford  to— force  more  and  more  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  off  the  land?  No;  we 
must  not. 

At  a  very  modest  cost,  these  two  pro- 
grams have  benefited  our  Nation.  In 
fact,  we  in  the  United  States  pay  a 
smaller  percentage  of  our  income  for 
food  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  But.  to  maintain  our  bountiful 
food  and  fiber  supply,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  our  farmers  have  some  basic  in- 
centive to  stay  on  the  land.  I  have  sent 
a  letter  and  fact  sheet  to  each  Member 
outlining  the  importance  of  both  the 
tobacco  and  peanut  programs— their 
importance  not  only  to  my  home  State 
of  North  Carolina,  but  to  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

I  respectfully  urge  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  carefully  study  this  in- 
formation because  the  small-  and 
medium-sized  farmers  of  this  Nation 
are  counting  on  your  support.  Indeed, 
they  must  have  your  support  or  many 
of  them  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
driven  off  the  land  and  onto  the  wel- 
fare lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  underlying  princi- 
ple which  is  embodied  in  our  commodi- 
ty programs  is  as  old  as  the  Book  of 
Genesis  and  the  system  by  which 
Joseph  stabilized  the  food  supply  of 
ancient  Egypt  through  7  years  of 
plenty  and  7  years  of  famine.  So  it  is 
told  that  having  stored  up  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  the  people  were  able 
to  survive  the  years  of  famine. 

Something  similar  to  that  has  served 
both  the  Nation  and  our  farmers  well 
for  over  40  years.  Let  us  not  now  move 
with  reckless  spirit  or  undue  haste  to 
undermine  a  system  which  has  bene- 
fited so  many  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
my  letter  with  the  aforementioned  ex- 
planation. 

House  or  REPRESiarrATivEs, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  25,  1981. 

Dear  CoiXEAcnE:  As  you  know,  the  1981 
Farm  Bill  will  soon  come  before  the  House, 
and  I  am  asking  for  your  support  for  two 
viui  programs  in  that  bill,  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram and  the  peanut  program.  And  it  would 
make  many  of  us  very  happy  if  you  would 
call  or  drop  a  note  saying  you  will  stand  by 
these  farmers. 

When  the  Farm  Bill  is  considered,  a  pro- 
gram-gutted amendment  will  apparently  be 
offered.  If  adopted,  this  amendment  would 
not  only  destroy  the  tobacco  program,  but 
would  also  create  economic  chaos  and  disas- 
ter in  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  much  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
especially  the  22  states  (and  Puerto  Rico) 
which  grow  tobacco. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  an  attempt  to 
dismantle  the  peanut  program,  which  at  a 
modest  cost,  has  helped  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  high  quality  peanuts  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer.  The 
peanut  program  has  also  helped  to  provide 
the  farmer  with  a  fair  price  for  his  labors, 
although  many  still  go  broke  due  to  factors 
beyond  their  control. 

The  farmers  of  our  Nation  have  become 
the  world's  most  productive  food  and  fiber 
producers  largely  through  commodity  pro- 
grams such  as  those  dealing  with  tobacco 
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and  peanuts.  In  fact,  Americans  spend  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  income  on  food 
than  the  people  of  any  other  nation. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  don't  stop  to 
realize  the  unique  and  difficult  situation 
which  our  farmers  face.  And  if  we  want  to 
keep  our  farmers  on  the  land  (and  only  4 
percent  of  the  population  is  still  actively  in- 
volved in  farming),  they  must  have  some 
basic  incentive  to  continue  fanning.  For 
farms  aren't  like  factories:  you  can't  shut 
down  production  one  week  and  then  start 
up  again  soon  thereafter.  Farming  is  season- 
al, and  farmers  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  Insects  and 
plant  diseases  which  can  ruin  a  crop  almost 
overnight. 

I  hope  you  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
study  the  enclosed  fact  sheets  on  both  the 
tobacco  and  peanut  programs.  They  should 
clear  up  some  misconceptions.  For  example, 
it  seems  Incredible  to  me,  but  many  people 
stUl  believe  that  the  tobacco  program  is  in 
some  way  related  to  the  amount  of  tobacco 
consumed.  There  is,  of  course,  no  correla- 
tion, but  that  is  just  the  sort  of  misconcep- 
tion we  need  to  overcome. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  in  this  very 
important  matter.  If  I  can  furnish  you  with 
more  information  about  the  tobacco  or 
peanut  programs,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me  or  any  other  member  from  a  to- 
bacco or  peanut  producing  state.  You  may 
also  contact  Ted  Daniel  or  Walter  Woodson 
in  my  office  at  225-4531. 

With  best  wishes  and  highest  personal  re- 
gards, lam 

Sincerely, 

L.  H.  FOUNTAIW. 

Enclosures. 

P.S.  1  have  also  included  a  summary  of 
findings  from  the  1979  study  conducted  by 
the  Wharton  Applied  Research  Center.  I 
found  the  state  tax  receipts  especially  en- 
lightening. 

Facts  About  the  Tobacco  Program 
First,  let  me  dispel  an  often-mentioned 
myth.  There  is  no  connection  whatsoever 
between  the  tobacco  program  and  the  con- 
tinued  consumption   of   tobacco   products. 
Tobacco  has  been  consumed  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  some 
people  will  always  use  tobacco.  Even  past 
secretary   of   the   Department   of   Health. 
Education   and    Welfare,   Joseph    Califano, 
certainly    no    friend    of    tobacco,    testified 
before  Congress  in  1978:  "1  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  that  smokes  or  doesn't  smoke 
or  decides  to  begin  or  continue  or  stops 
smoking  because  of  the  tobacco  subsidy".  I 
dont  think  it  is  in  any  way  related  to  that." 
The  term  subsidy  brings  me  to  the  second 
point.  Mr.  Califano  gave  an  accurate  assess- 
ment, but  the  gave  the  program  the  wrong 
name  in  calling  it  a  subsidy.  There  is  no  to- 
bacco subsidy.  It  is  a  price  loan  program, 
and  the  money  loaned  is  repaid  with  inter- 
est. And  incidentally,  this  type  of  program 
isn't  unique  to  tobacco.  In  fact,  13  other 
commodities   are   under  similar  programs, 
and  these  programs  have  helped  American 
farmers  become  the  most  productive  in  the 
world  by  assuring  them  a  steady  market  and 
usually  stable  prices. 

Third,  the  tobacco  program  is  cheap,  dirt 
cheap.  Indeed,  among  all  the  Federal  com- 
modity programs,  the  tobacco  program  is 
the  most  effective  and  least  costly.  Since 
1933,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  incurred  losses  of  about  $58  billion  in  all 
its  loan  operations,  acquisitions  and  dispos- 
al, grain  reserves,  producer  payments,  and 
export  payments.  Tobacco's  share  of  this 
loss  is  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent.  So 
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there  is  not  much  opportunity  to  lave 
money  by  gutting  this  program:  but.  ite 
elimination  would  certainly  be  extremely 
costly,  to  the  economy,  to  the  government, 
and  most  of  all  to  the  family  farmers  in  to- 
bacco states. 

Fourth,  tobacco,  through  a  sUbilizing  to- 
bacco program,  has  earned  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  government  at  all  levels. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tobacco  U  the  most 
heavily  taxed  consumer  product:  and  as 
such,  over  $6  billion  in  direct  excise  taxes 
are  collected  annually.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  tobacco  generates— both  directly  and 
indirectly— about  $22  billion  In  Uxes  annu- 
ally. 

Fifth,  tobacco,  again  largely  because  of 
the  sUbilizing  affect  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram, provides  over  two  million  jobs  in  this 
country.  Prom  the  field  worker  to  the 
matchbook  maker  to  the  local  salesman, 
needed  jobs  rely  heavily  on  tobacco.  In  fact, 
tobacco  and  its  supplier  industries  directly 
or  indirectly  account  for  the  employment  of 
about  2%%  of  America's  entire  private 
sector  labor  force. 

Sixth,  as  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
tobacco,  we  ship  atwut  one-third  of  our  to- 
bacco crop  overseas.  And  In  1979  alone,  to- 
bacco brightened  our  export  picture  to  the 
tune  of  $1.7  billion  net.  And  that's  impor- 
tant these  days. 

Seventh,  land  used  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  has  a  high  value,  and  thus  the  taxes 
on  this  land  are  high.  If  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  destroyed,  land  values  will  plummet 
and  property  Uxes  wUl  follow  suit.  Where 
will  the  funds  lost  through  lower  taxes 
come  from?  We  all  know  the  answer  to  that. 

Eighth,  and  this  is  important,  what  hap- 
pens to  those  farmers  and  others  involved  in 
tobacco  production  if  the  tobacco  program 
is  abolished?  Do  these  people  go  to  the  cities 
and  line  up  for  welfare?  The  Federal  gov- 
errmient  is  not  going  to  save  any  money  by 
eliminating  this  program.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. If  the  farmers  and  workers  and  their 
respective  children  who  now  make  a  living 
producing  tobacco  are  thrown  off  the  land, 
our  Uxpayers,  through  other  programs,  will 
pay  for  their  food,  housing,  medical,  and 
educational  expenses. 

If  the  tobacco  program  is  eliminated  or 
substantially  changed,  the  cost  to  society 
will  be  high  and  personal  suffering  will  be 
great.  And  for  what?  To  save  money?  No.  To 
lower  the  amount  of  tot>acco  sold  annually? 
Hardly.  To  stop  people  from  smoking?  No, 
there  is  just  no  correlation.  The  only  result 
will  be  to  disrupt  the  lives  of  millions  of 
hard-working  people,  most  of  whom  also 
produce  food  and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us; 
and  to  witness  massive  and  unlimited  tobac- 
co production  by  a  handful  of  large  corpora- 
tions. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  count  on  your 
vote  against  any  efforts  against  tobacco 
farmers,  and  the  financial  damage  such  ef- 
forts would  do  to  our  total  economy. 

Facts  Aboitt  the  Peakot'  Program 

PURPOSE  op  the  program 

The  purpose  of  the  original  enacting  legis- 
lation was  to  sUbilize  the  family  farm,  keep 
supply  in  line  with  demand,  while  passing 
peanuts  along  to  the  consumer  at  a  reasona- 
ble price. 

Since  1938,  the  peanut  program  has 
served  the  American  consumer  and  farmer 
well.  The  program  has  been  operated  in  a 
manner  which  has  made  peanuts  an  inex- 
pensive source  of  protein  for  consumers 
while  keeping  thousands  of  families  on  the 
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farm.  The  program  has  been  an  unqualified 
success  in  reaching  the  goals  established  for 
it  by  the  Congress  over  the  past  43  years. 

THS  AUTHORITY  AMD  OPERAnOM  OF  THE  PEANUT 
PROGRAM 

The  main  features  of  the  peanut  program 
consist  of  acreage  allotments,  nonrecourse 
loans  to  provide  price  support  and  short- 
term  operating  capital  to  peanut  producers, 
and  an  import  quota  to  protect  these  supply 
control  and  price  support  programs  from 
lower-priced  and  usually  inferior  peanuts 
produced  in  other  countries. 

THE  PROGRAM  HAS  ENHANCED  FAMILY  FARMING 
IN  AMERICA 

During  the  past  40  years,  the  Peanut 
Price  Support  Program  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  economic  stability 
and  preservation  of  thousands  of  family 
farms.  There  are  just  under  60,000  peanut 
farms  in  the  three  major  peanut  producing 
areas  of  the  United  States— the  Southeast, 
the  Southwest,  and  the  Virginia-Carolina 
area.  Since  acreage  allotments  have  been  es- 
tablished for  many  years,  acreage  expected 
to  be  produced,  as  well  as  income  to  the 
growers  can  be  anticipated  within  limits: 
providing  a  stabilizing  influence  on  each 
State,  county,  community  and  family  farm 
involved  in  peanut  production. 

With  the  value  of  acreage  allotments 
being  capitalized  into  the  value  of  land, 
lending  institutions  view  the  higher  value  of 
land  as  additional  collateral  for  loan  securi- 


ty. Without  allotments  and  price  supports, 
property  values  would  plummet  in  many 
areas  and  adequate  financing  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  A  dismantling  of  the  peanut 
program  after  over  40  years  would  cause 
economic  chaos  to  and  possible  destruction 
of  the  family  farm. 

THE  PROGRAM  HAS  INSURED  QUALITY  PEANUTS 

The  peanut  program  has  insured  the 
American  consumer  a  quality  food  product. 
The  recent  importation  of  peanuts  from 
throughout  the  world  has  only  given  more 
proof  that  American  peanuts  are  better 
than  those  found  anywhere  else.  Many  im- 
ported peanuts  have  been  foimd  to  have 
large  insect  infestations  as  well  as  heavy 
traces  of  harmful  chemical  residue.  We 
must  maintain  the  present  program  to 
insure  our  consumers  a  quality  food  and 
protein  product. 

THE  PROGRAM  IS  COST  EFFECTIVE 

The  peanut  program  remains  one  of  our 
agricultural  bargains,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  programs  for  most  other  com- 
modities. 

Even  with  last  year's  drought,  which  saw 
a  peanut  production  shortfall  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
farm  price  for  a  pound  of  peanuts  was  only 
up  12V4%  this  compares  well  with  the  85% 
jump  in  retail  prices  for  peanut  products. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  the 
peanut  program  has  cost  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment very  little.  With  the  adjustments 
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placed  in  the  1981  Farm  Bill,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  will  be  even  lower,  with  a  project- 
ed cost  of  only  $1.8  million  by  1985. 

THE  PEANUT  PROGRAM  HAS  ENCOURAGED 
GREATER  FARMING  PRODUCTIVITY 

In  the  space  of  only  22  years,  peanut  pro- 
duction has  nearly  tripled  to  about  four  bil- 
lion pounds  annually:  and  through  the  use 
of  new  seed  varieties,  better  use  of  fertilizer, 
and  improved  management,  peanut  farmers 
have  increased  their  per  acre  yield  substan- 
tially. 

THE  PROGRAM  HAS  ENCOURAGED  AND  CREATED 
INCREASED  U.S.  PEANUT  EXPORTS 

In  1979.  we  exported  362.000  metric  tons 
of  edible  peanuts.  Our  share  of  the  world 
market  has  skyrocketed  to  48%.  and  we 
have  now  displaced  India  as  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  peanuts. 

CONCLUSION 

The  peanut  program  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
North  Carolina  as  well  as  to  the  economy  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Any  drastic  changes  in  the  peanut  pro- 
gram would  ruin  the  peanut  family  farmer, 
running  many  longtime  farmers  off  the  land 
and  onto  the  welfare  rolls.  And  to  what  end 
would  this  be  done?  To  witness  the  control 
of  the  peanut  industry  by  a  few  corporate 
farms. 

Please  help  us  in  the  fight  to  preserve  the 
peanut  program  and  the  family  farm! 
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HAPPY  NEW  BUDGET  YEAR, 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  fiscal  year  1982  which  we  begin 
today  marks  a  milestone  in  the  era  of 
Government  nonservice  initiated  by 
President  Reagan. 

The  high  interest  rate,  booming  def- 
icit tax  bill  takes  effect  today.  The 
House  should  also  note  that  many 
Americans  today  will  begin  to  harvest 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
oncilation  Act.  Let  me  give  my  col- 
leagues a  vivid  example. 

In  1980,  the  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune 
did  a  very  touching  profile  of  Bobby 
Skorich.  The  lead  paragraph  read: 
"Bobby  Skorich  is  no  longer  an  unem- 
ployment statistic." 

Mr.  Skorich  is  a  25-year-old  man 
with  Down's  syndrome.  Through  the 
CETTA  program,  Bobby  Skorich  had  a 
job  he  liked,  a  job  that  the  St.  Louis 
County  Courthouse  needed  done. 

The  program  gave  Bobby  the  first 
meaningful  opportunity  in  his  life  to 
work  and  to  contribute  in  a  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  given  him 
by  God. 

Yesterday  was  Bobby  Skorich's  last 
day  on  the  job.  Today  he  becomes  an 
imemployment  statistic  again. 

It  was  not  a  happy  new  budget  year 
for  him.  Bobby  and  his  family  will  not 
be  cheering  the  administration's  tax 
and  budget  programs. 

Prom  time  to  time,  I  shall  use  the 
forum  of  the  House  floor  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  not  just 
the  overall  impact  of  program  reduc- 
tions, but  rase  studies  of  the  individ- 
ual consequences  of  the  new  Reagan 
era.  I  shall  not  ignore,  however,  par- 
ticularly moving  examples  of  the  so- 
called  incentives  flowing  from  the  tax 
bill. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  taken  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
talk  on  the  subject  of  civil  defense,  in 
offering  amendments  to  authorization 
and  appropriation  legislation  and  at 
other  times  during  general  debate 
when  the  subject  of  civil  defense 
arose. 

I  have  asked  for  this  special  order 
today  because  I  believe  it  necessary 
once  again  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  support  for  this  vital  program, 
this  program  of  civil  defense.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  are  here 
today  to  join  in  this  effort. 


To  begin  this  discussion,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  would  be  appropriate  to  review 
what  has  happened  to  civil  defense 
and  the  civil  defense  program  in 
recent  years,  both  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tive action  here  in  Congress  and 
within  the  various  administrations.  In 
September  1978,  then  President 
Carter  issued  Presidential  Directive 
PD-41  which  directed  that  the  Na- 
tion's civil  defense  program  should  en- 
hance the  survivability  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  and  their  leadership, 
thus  enhancing  deterrence  and  stabili- 
ty and  reducing  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  coercion  during  a  time  of  crisis. 

PD-41,  I»residential  i:>ecision  41,  also 
contemplated  a  "dual  use"  civil  de- 
fense to  help  deal  with  peacetime  dis- 
asters and  emergencies. 

In  September  of  1979  the  House 
passed  my  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
that  embodied  the  thrust  of  Presiden- 
tial Decision  41.  It  set  out  the  goals 
and  elements  that  were  to  be  included 
in  an  enhanced  civil  defense  program, 
authorized  a  5-year  program  and,  most 
importantly,  it  stated  that  civil  de- 
fense would  be  considered  part  of  the 
U.S.  strategic  defense.  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment  died  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  year  in  1979. 

In  1980  we  renewed  this  effort  and 
we  were  successful  in  a  similar  amend- 
ment, minus  the  5-year  authorization. 
It  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  Thus,  the  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  administration  went 
on  record  in  support  of  an  enhanced 
civil  defense  program. 

This  year  we  fared  just  as  well 
during  the  authorization  process.  The 
House  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  approved  $174  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982,  an  increase  of 
$41.2  million  over  the  administration's 
request. 

D  1730 

This  was  an  endorsement  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
judgment  that  this  level  of  funding  is 
needed  to  implement  the  D-prime  pro- 
gram, a  7-year  funding  effort  to  im- 
prove population  survival  in  the  event 
of  nuclear  war,  thereby  enhancing  de- 
terrence and  crisis  stability. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  met 
with  equal  success  in  the  appropria- 
tion process  over  this  same  period. 
Our  attempts  to  get  adequate  funding 
for  the  civil  defense  program  have 
been  frustrated  at  every  turn.  In  the 
decade  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriation, we  saw  the  resources  allo- 
cated for  civil  defense  decline  steadily. 
Last  year,  we  did  manage  a  real  in- 
crease of  10  percent  over  the  fiscal 
year  1980  level.  Although  this  fiscal 
year  1981  funding  of  $123  million  was 
far  less  than  the  $167  million  needed 
to  begin  D-prime  last  year,  a  number 
of  us  were  encouraged.  We  thought 


that  at  least  we  had  turned  the  comer 
and  could  build  on  the  initiatives  per- 
mitted by  this  increase,  move  toward 
full  implementation  of  PD-41.  and 
have  a  truly  nationwide,  comprehen- 
sive civil  defense  program. 

Needless  to  say,  our  hopes  have  not 
been  fulfilled  by  what  has  happened 
so  far  this  year  on  civil  defense  fund- 
ing. The  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  civil  defense  at  $128.8  million, 
an  amount  that  is  even  below  the 
$132.8  million  requested  in  the  origi- 
nal Carter  budget,  and  endorsed  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  new  administration 
has  endorsed  PD-41,  but  so  far  this  ad- 
ministration, like  its  predecessor,  has 
not  joined  the  fight  to  secure  funding 
that  is  sufficient  to  make  the  lofty 
goals  of  that  document  a  reality. 

If  given  a  chance,  civil  defense  will 
work.  It  will  save  lives  both  during  nu- 
clear war  and  natural  disaster.  An  en- 
hanced U.S.  civil  defense  program  will 
serve  to  restore  a  measure  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance  of  power  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  has  an  active,  well 
fimded,  and  by  all  accounts  a  workable 
civil  defense  program.  Moreover,  an 
enhanced  civil  defense  program  is  af- 
fordable, even  with  today's  tight 
budgets.  There  can  be  no  greater  pri- 
ority for  spending  tax  dollars  than  to 
spend  them  on  a  program  that  wiU 
save  the  lives  of  U.S.  citizens.  The 
total  cost  of  the  7-year  D-prime  pro- 
gram would  be  a  modest  $2.3  billion. 
The  5-year  version  of  the  plan,  known 
as  the  D  program,  would  cost  around 
$2  billion.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  lives  that  would  be 
saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  support  for  an 
enhanced  civil  defense  program  here 
in  Congress  and  among  the  population 
as  a  whole.  The  number  of  Members 
participating  in  this  special  order  re- 
flects that  fact.  In  addition,  on  this 
floor  on  July  17,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Independent  Agencies,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  told  me  in  a  colloquy  concern- 
ing the  D  and  D-prime  programs,  "I 
would  be  willing  to  fund  a  program  at 
that  level  over  that  period  if  it  has  the 
administration's  support.  If  we  are 
going  to  put  into  place  a  civil  defense 
program  that  is  going  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
in  time  of  war  but  also  against  natural 
disasters,  this  type  of  program  is  nec- 
essary." 

We  have  much  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  out  time  is  running  short.  We 
must  begin  an  enhanced  civil  defense 
program  soon,  and  we  must  deal  with 
the  related  areas  of  command,  control, 
and  communications,  early  warning 
systems,  air  defense,  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense.  The  time  for  study  and 
reevaluation  is  over.  The  time  for 
action  is  now. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  on 
his  holding  of  this  special  order  on 
civil  defense.  He  has  been  a  long  and 
strong  supporter  of  an  improved  civil 
defense  program  for  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  belief  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing and  unmet  needs  facing  our  Nation 
is  for  an  adequate  civil  defense  pro- 
gram—one which  is  responsive  to  ex- 
isting threats  and  prepares  us  for 
future  challenges. 

To  respond  to  this  need,  I  proposed 
a  comprehensive,  7-year  civil  defense 
program.  Its  cost  of  approximately 
$2.6  billion,  represents  but  a  fraction 
of  our  estimated  total  defense  expend- 
itures for  the  period  covered— the  in- 
crease in  funding  over  our  present  pro- 
gram amounts  to  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  Department 
of  Defense  annual  budget. 

The  program  I  am  advancing  is  one 
that  will  give  us,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  nuclear  era,  the  protection  we 
must  be  assured  of  as  we  face  our  ideo- 
logical adversaries  who  lack  our  com- 
mitment for  the  pursuit  of  peace. 
Simply  put,  my  goal  is  to  help  to  bal- 
ance the  strategic  scales  but,  if  there 
should  be  a  war,  to  guarantee  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation.  We  have  no  such 
guarantee  today.  It  is  time  we  did. 

The  7-year  plan  would  concentrate 
the  use  of  the  funds  requested  for: 
Crisis  evacuation;  research  and  devel- 
opment; emergency  operating  centers; 
training  and  education;  and  manage- 
ment and  coordination. 

In  each  one  of  these  critical  areas 
our  present  civil  defense  program  fails 
the  test  of  adequacy. 

This  program  was  not  developed  by 
me,  rather  it  emerged  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  after  protracted 
study  by  civil  defense  experts  who 
have  earned  respect  and  a  national 
reputation  for  their  work  in  this  area. 
It  is  a  product  of  serious,  well-inten- 
tioned people  who  share  a  concern 
about  our  present,  have  learned  from 
lessons  of  the  past  and  are  determined 
to  prepare  us  to  live  in  peace.  It  is  the 
program  D-prime  recommendation  of 
the  civil  defense  workshops  which 
were  held  in  Rosslyn,  Va.,  in  the  fall 
of  1977  by  the  Systems  Planning  Cor- 
poration for  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency. 

We  are  in  trouble.  The  Soviets  have 
an  excellent  civil  defense  system.  We 
do  not.  Neither  nation  had  an  ade- 
quate program  in  the  midsixties.  But 
for  more  than  a  decade  the  Soviets 
have  been  spending  over  $1  billion  a 


year  on  civil  defense.  We  have  aver- 
aged less  than  $100  million.  They  have 
a  three-track  program:  Individual  pro- 
tection, community  shelters,  and  pop- 
ulation evacuation.  We  have  only  one, 
community  shelters,  and  it  is  in  disar- 
ray in  spite  of  the  dedicated  and 
dogged  efforts  of  many  professional 
and  amateur  civil  defense  leaders. 

Why  is  this  a  problem?  Because  it 
destroys  the  strategic  balance.  The 
best  hope  for  peace,  we  are  told,  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  strategic  balance. 
There  are  varying  estimates  on  the 
effect  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  If  the 
Soviets  have  time  to  put  their  civil  de- 
fense program  into  operation— 3  or  4 
days  prior  to  the  holocaust— the  re- 
sults would  be  far  more  destructive  to 
the  United  States,  which  does  not 
have  a  plan— over  100  million  dead— 
than  the  Soviet  Union— 5  to  20  million 
killed.  Should  we  adopt  the  D-prime 
plan  of  the  Interagency  Study  on  Civil 
Defense,  developed  under  the  aegis  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  they  es- 
timate we  can  save  up  to  85  percent  of 
our  population.  Should  the  Soviets 
target  population,  they  estimate  up  to 
two-thirds  of  our  population  will  be 
preserved. 

Most  experts  agree  we  enjoy  "rough 
equivalence"  with  the  Soviets  in  weap- 
onry. Prom  my  perspective  it  appears 
to  get  rougher  each  year.  But  if  Soviet 
weapons  have  a  far  greater  destructive 
effect  on  us  than  our  weapons  on 
them,  it  is  as  though  they  had  far 
more  weapons.  This  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  strategic  balance.  It  does  not 
exist. 

Once  the  balance  of  terror  is  gone 
the  Soviets  have  an  awesome  edge  in 
any  confrontation,  whether  it  be  at 
the  bargaining  table,  an  act  of  adven- 
turism in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Mideast 
or  in  all-out  nuclear  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  "eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty."  Events  in 
Iran  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
have  shown  that  to  be  true.  If  Russia 
is  able  to  grab  up  one  or  two  more 
countries,  we  may  be  forced  into  war— 
with  a  strong  possibility  that  the  con- 
flict could  develop  into  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. Why  not  provide  at  least 
minimal  protection  for  our  civilians? 
Why  not  teach  them  to  survive? 

Why  have  we  not  done  something 
about  civil  defense?  Chiefly  because 
far  too  many  Americans  are  the  vic- 
tims of  three  misconceptions— the  first 
being  the  overkill  fallacy,  wherein  the 
casualties  per  kiloton  in  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  are  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  kilotons  in  the  world's  arse- 
nal. This  implies  that  by  some  means 
we  can  collect  the  entire  target  popu- 
lations in  the  same  density  as  existed 
in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  keep 
them  unwarned  and  vulnerable.  A 
statement  of  identical  validity  i^  that 
the  world's  inventory  of  small  arms 


ammunition,  or  for  that  matter,  kitch- 
en knives,  can  also  kill  the  human  pop- 
ulation several  times  over. 

Another  widely  held  misconception 
is  that  much  of  the  world's  population 
would  be  destroyed  by  fallout  from  a 
large-scale  nuclear  war.  "On  the 
Beach"  reflects  how  this  thinking 
originated.  The  National  Academy  of 
Science  estimates  that  the  long-term 
effect  of  this  fallout  would  only 
amount  to  a  2-percent  increase  in  the 
cancer  rate  over  a  15-year  period.  This 
increase  could  be  countered  by  not  re- 
building many  of  the  cigarette  plants 
that  would  be  destroyed  in  such  a  hol- 
ocaust. 

Finally,  victims  of  the  doomsday  sce- 
nario feel,  mistakenly,  that  survivors 
of  a  large-scale  nuclear  war  would 
have  to  live  underground  for  weeks  at 
a  time.  Not  so,  our  scientists  tell  us. 
An  individual  can  protect  himself  from 
the  most  dangerous  type  of  radiation 
because  it  travels  like  light,  in  a 
straight  line.  A  handkerchief,  folded 
over  six  or  eight  times,  can  serve  as  an 
effective  gas  mask  to  provide  protec- 
tion from  the  less  dangerous  type  of 
radiation. 

That  is  the  bad  news.  The  good  news 
is  it  is  not  too  late  do  something  about 
it.  A  relatively  inexpensive  remedy  is 
to  develop  a  civil  defense  system  of 
our  own.  Some  of  our  defense  leaders 
suggest  the  way  to  compensate  for 
Soviet  superiority— they  no  longer 
claim  it  does  not  exist— is  to  retarget 
our  weapons.  Retargeting  would  sup- 
posedly balance  through  civil  de- 
fense—the potential  saving  of  Ameri- 
can lives  rather  than  the  potential  de- 
struction of  Soviet  citizens. 

We  must  begin  today  to  rebalance 
the  strategic  equation.  How  do  you 
deter  an  attack  unless  you  can  con- 
vince an  enemy  that  you  will  win  the 
war  that  he  is  starting?  I  find  it  doubt- 
ful that  anyone  aware  to  the  strategic 
imbalance  believes  we  would  fire  any 
nuclear  weapons  if  it  meant  the  de- 
struction of  our  society.  Without  a 
civil  defense  system  that  is  precisely 
what  it  means. 

Basically,  this  $2.6  billion  program 
requires  the  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  to  increase  from  $174  million 
in  1982  to  $487  million  in  1988. 

For  the  first  time  ever  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  designated  D-prime 
as  the  desired  program  for  civil  de- 
fense in  the  United  States.  The  $174 
million  authorized  for  1982  represents 
the  first  year's  cost  of  this  7-year  com- 
prehensive program. 

The  committee  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  level  of  funding  in  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  in  subsection  (a)  repre- 
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sent*  the  first  year  of  a  comprehensive  7- 
year  upgraded  funding  program  for  civil  de- 
fense known  as  the  D-prime  program,  which 
is  based  upon  the  goal  of  achieving  a  com- 
prehensive population  relocation  capability 
for  time  of  crisis.  The  program  originated  in 
executive  branch  studies  in  the  civil  defense 
area  that  provided  the  basis  for  Presidential 
directive  41,  issued  in  September  1978,  and 
is  consistent  with  the  action  of  Congress  in 
enacting  title  V  of  the  Federal  Court  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  in  Public  Law  96-342 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  spend  approximately  $225  billion 
for  our  offensive  capability.  Without 
the  $174  million  for  civil  defense  we 
are  doing  almost  nothing  to  protect 
American  citizens. 

Does  it  not  make  good  sense  to 
spend  a  little  more  to  provide  a  plan 
that  would  help  prevent  war.  but  in 
the  event  of  war,  would  help  protect 
all  Americans? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
helping  to  implement  the  D-prime  pro- 
gram. Our  total  national  defense  de- 
mands no  less. 

D  1740 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  taking  this  special 
order  on  the  vital  issue  of  civil  de- 
fense, and  congratulate  him  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  for  the  contribution  both 
of  them  made  as  recognized  national 
leaders  in  alerting  this  country  to  the 
need  of  rebuilding  civil  defense,  and 
fighting  on  the  House  floor  for  im- 
proved funding  for  the  civil  defense  ef- 
forts. 

I  have  supported  their  efforts  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  support  them 
in  the  future.  I  hope  all  of  our  col- 
leagues will  pay  close  attention  to  the 
very  substantial  information  that  is 
being  presented  here  in  the  course  of 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  very  much. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
applaud  my  distinguished  colleague's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  a  strong  home  de- 
fense for  the  United  States.  Let  me 
join  him  in  requesting  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  continued  commitment  he 
and  his  party  have  made  for  an  effec- 
tive civil  defense  program. 

It  is  my  concern,  however,  that  per- 
haps during  our  current  budget  diffi- 
culties, the  administration,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  will  make 
this  country's  emergency  preparedness 
a  casualty  of  the  budget  ax. 
For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  budget  for 
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the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  is  $128.8  million,  which  trans- 
lates into  57  cents  per  capita  that  this 
Government  is  spending  to  protect  the 
life  and  property  of  the  American 
people  from  nuclear  attack  and  assist 
them  during  times  of  natural  and 
manmade  disasters. 

I  realize  that  this  subject  is  one  of 
little  interest  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and,  to  some  degree,  the 
American  people  who  view  the  ques- 
tion of  survivability  in  a  nuclear 
attack  impossible.  Yet  I  believe  the 
role  of  a  nation's  emergency  prepared- 
ness has  a  dual  function.  The  question 
of  survivability  is  essential  but  also  a 
viable  and  comprehensive  program  of 
civil  defense  will  clearly  demonstrate 
to  our  adversaries  that  the  United 
States  will  yield  no  strategic  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  again 
remind  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  American  people  that  it  is  not 
the  United  States  which  has  embarked 
on  the  most  ambitious  and  aggressive 
civil  defense  program  during  peace- 
time, but  the  Soviet  Union,  and  my 
question  is.  why? 

Studies  conducted  by  our  own  ex- 
perts show  that  the  Soviets  spend  20 
times  as  much  for  civil  defense  as  the 
United  States— nearly  $2  billion  aimu- 
ally.  Why  does  a  nation  which  cannot 
provide  its  people  with  basic  consumer 
goods  devote  substantial  resources  to 
civil  defense?  Are  they  afraid  of  a  U.S. 
sneak  attack  or  is  it  mere  paranoia? 

I  would  argue  that  it  is  neither,  but 
rather  a  calculated  element  of  their 
overall  strategic  philosophy  that  nu- 
clear war  is  winnable  and  that  should 
be  a  sobering  thought  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  committed,  as  I  believe  this 
Congress  is,  to  the  restoration  of  this 
Nation's  military  posture.  However,  I 
believe,  as  does  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  that  an  intricate  element  in 
our  overall  strategic  strength  lies  in  a 
no-nonsense  emergency  preparedness 
program. 

I  would  therefore  urge  both  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  continue  the  progress  made 
to  date  in  the  civil  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  for  his  remarks. 
He  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  civil 
defense  since  he  has  been  in  Congress. 
I  thank  him  for  his  contribution 
today. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia. 

Mr.  McDonald  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  applaud 
his  having  a  special  order  to  review 
and  extremely  important  topic  that. 
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unfortunately,  our  Nation  has  disre- 
garded for  too  long.  We  can  see  from 
the  great  interest  by  the  news  galleries 
over  our  heads,  that  is  symptomatic  of 
the  problems  that  we  face,  that  for 
whatever  reason,  the  news  media  of 
this  coimtry  have  been  active  propo- 
nents by  its  sense  of  omission  or  com- 
mission of  the  MAD  policy  of  mutual 
assured  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  civil  de- 
fense looms  larger  each  day  and  be- 
comes important  with  each  passing 
hour  as  the  United  States  moves  into 
"the  window  of  vulnerability"  to  our 
strategic  forces.  Our  only  hope  to 
change  the  pathetic  situation  as  re- 
gards to  civil  defense  in  this  country, 
is  to  change  the  basic  public  attitude 
that  has  been  built  up  by  our  opinion 
makers  that  we  are  in  for  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  and  that  no  one  will 
survive,  so  why  even  discuss  it.  This  at- 
titude is  the  grossest  nonsense  of  all 
time.  The  United  States  has  to  survive 
and  continue  if  civilization,  as  we 
know  it,  is  to  continue.  Can  we  expect 
the  athiest  Marxists  with  their  100- 
percent  materialism  to  preserve  civili- 
zation if  they  prevail  or  will  they  turn 
the  entire  Earth  planet  into  one  vast 
Gulag?  I  think  we  all  know  the  answer 
to  that. 

The  theory  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction has  done  more  than  cripple 
our  civil  defense.  It  has  amost  crippled 
our  national  will  to  survive.  It  has  con- 
vinced the  man  in  the  street  that 
there  is  no  use  in  civil  defense  as  each 
side  has  enough  bombs  to  kill  each 
other  10  times  over  anyway.  MAD  has 
further,  and  insidiously  in  my  view, 
prevented  our  Nation  from  having  a 
real  strategic  goal  in  any  future  con- 
flict with  the  Soviet  Union  in  that  it 
assumes  an  awesome  exchange  of 
weapons  followed  by  little  else  than 
just  clouds  of  radiation. 

Before  every  new  conflict,  we  are 
told  that  weapons  are  so  awful  that 
the  war  will  last  not  longer  than  a  few 
days  or  weeks.  The  invention  of  the 
machinegim  was  supposed  to  make 
World  War  I  very  short.  It  did  not.  as 
armies  learned  to  dig  in  deeply.  World 
War  II  was  supposed  to  be  very  short 
as  the  invention  of  the  bomber  plane 
would  make  it  impossible  to  fight 
longer  than  a  few  weeks.  Now,  of 
course,  we  talk  of  the  3-week  war  or 
even  in  shorter  terms  because  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  we  do  not 
find  talk  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion emanating  from  Moscow.  What 
we  do  find  is  that  the  defense  hierar- 
chy of  Moscow  talks  of  fighting  and 
winning  a  nuclear  war.  We  also  find  a 
vast  system  of  civil  defense  that  is 
building  factories  out  in  the  country, 
has  deep  shelters  in  its  cities,  spends 
several   billions  on  training  civil  de- 
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fense  personnel  and  plans  to  evacuate 
as  many  people  as  it  can.  Could  it  be 
that  the  Soviet  Government  values  its 
citizens  more  that  we  do?  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  also  has  a  vast  shel- 
ter system  to  protect  its  people  and, 
obviously,  intends  to  try  and  survive  a 
nuclear  strike.  And,  while  neither  the 
Soviet  nor  the  Communist  Chinese 
civil  defense  systems  are  perfect,  they 
will  be  able  to  save  a  lot  of  people  and 
much  of  their  industrial  capacity  in 
any  nuclear  exchange. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  in 
World  War  I,  we  need  to  dig  deeply 
into  the  earth  and  let  that  be  our 
armour  against  a  nuclear  attrack.  We, 
too,  need  a  shelter  system,  an  evacua- 
tion plan,  and  a  system  to  protect  our 
industrial  capacity.  For  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars,  we  could  start  a  serious 
civil  defense  program,  start  training 
the  necessary  personnel  and  start 
taking  the  steps  necessary  to  our  Na- 
tion's survival  and  abandon  the  MAD 
doctrine  which  can  only  lead  to  our 
Nation's  destruction  and/or  surrender. 
Otherwise,  we  are  doomed  to  live  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  for  the  next 
5  years  at  least,  our  very  existence  de- 
pendent upon  the  whims  of  the  Polit- 
buro in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  once  again  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Missouri  for 
this  most  important  special  order  on 
the  subject  of  civil  defense. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Georgia  for  his 
contribution  today. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  If 
the  roll  is  called  of  civil  defense  and 
civil  defense  issues,  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  head 
the  list  in  terms  of  those  who  have 
made  such  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
remedial  legislation  designed  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  citizen  in  time 
of  war.  Following  Mr.  Skelton's  name 
certainly  would  be  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell),  Mr. 
Whitehurst  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son of  Alabama,  and  many  others  of 
us  who  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
civil  defense  has  been  neglected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Of  course. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
would  just  like  to  add  that  very  nearly 
at  the  top  of  that  list  would  be  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  because  of 
the  splendid  job  he  has  done  not  only 
to  develop  the  civil  defense  system, 
but  in  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  fellow  pilot  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 


Where  I  am  coming  from  is  just  a 
tad  different.  The  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base,  I  believe,  you  have  instru- 
ments of  war  there  that  would  be  tar- 
geted by  the  Soviet  Union;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  We  have  150  ICBM  missile 
silos  that  are  at  or  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri  that  I 
represent.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  If  I  recall  correct- 
ly, in  the  gentleman's  district  in  the 
recent  past,  there  has  been  severe 
flooding  which  we  would  term  as  a 
natural  disaster. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Yes,  we  had— and  of 
course  I  have  told  the  gentleman  of 
these  because  of  his  interest  in  the 
dual  use  of  civil  defense— we  had  a 
killer  flood  in  the  western  part  of  my 
district,  the  Fourth  District  of  Missou- 
ri, and  we  have  had  killer  tornados  on 
two  occasions  in  which  civil  defense 
played  a  very  important  part. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  structure  of  which  I  speak, 
which  is  one  of  dual  use  which  would 
provide  a  future  in-place  system  of 
civil  defense  that  would  be  tested  and 
exercised  by  the  Vikings,  the  Ber- 
serkers—the natural  disasters  that  do 
certainly  come  along  from  time  to 
time,  which  would  provide  us  an  ade- 
quate preparedness  on  which  we  could 
depend  should  that  dire  day  ever 
come. 
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So  I  have  been  something  of  a  mis- 
sionary. I  have  preached  the  gospel  of 
dual  use,  not  only  because  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  natural  disasters  but  because 
it  would  give  us  some  self-confidence 
in  our  attack  preparedness. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
provide  an  important  peacetime  divi- 
dend, a  cost-effective  mechanism  that 
would  give  us  more  bang  for  the  buck. 
It  would  give  us  two  for  the  price  of 
one.  If  we  are  getting  the  utility  of 
civil  defense  in  peacetime,  we  also 
have  it  standing  in  the  wings  for  a 
time  of  war. 

I  think  that  success  is  a  matter  of 
margins.  I  think  that  that  capability 
which  better  prepares  itself  just  a 
little  bit  more  in  a  state  of  readiness 
would  stand  it  in  good  stead  in  the 
event  of  war. 

So  I  do  speak  for  a  dual  use  system, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  our  subcommittee  has  at 
this  time  grafted  in  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  language  which  does 
bring  natural  disaster  preparedness  up 
to  the  same  status,  as  a  matter  of  stat- 
utory law,  as  that  in  the  civil  defense 
system.  We  are  in  conference  right 
now,  but  we  are  trusting  that  that  will 
become  a  matter  of  law  and  that  this 
will  be  helpful  to  our  civil  defense 
system  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
serves  as  a  powerful  "incentive.  It 
would  motivate  our  local   and  State 


people  who  are  charged  with  the 
needs  of  a  natural  disaster  situation,  it 
would  encourage  them  to  do  their  job, 
and  then  we  would  have  them  in  place 
in  the  event  the  attack  disaster  would 
come  along. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  men- 
tion the  item  which  the  last  speaker 
referred  to,  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD).  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  sufficient  firepower  to  kill  every 
human  being  on  Earth,  and  that  we  in 
the  United  States  have  sufficient  fire- 
power to  kill  every  human  being  on 
Earth.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  com- 
pete more  and  more  in  this  arms  race 
in  which  we  are  engaged? 

Well,  that  Is  not  exactly  right.  Those 
presumptions,  those  beliefs,  would  pre- 
sume that  on  bombing  day  all  the 
people  of  the  world  would  go  into  the 
cities  to  which  that  firepower  is  tar- 
geted. The  Soviet  Union  has  different 
plans.  It  has  a  dispersal  system  which 
would  take  the  people  away  from  the 
population  centers  and  thus  save  the 
lives  of  millions.  That  is  the  goal 
toward  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  has  pointed. 
If  we  should  go  to  a  continental 
system  such  as  the  prime  or  the 
followon,  it  would  serve  the  American 
people  well  because  we  would  disperse 
the  people  and  we  would  save  millions, 
countless  millions  of  lives. 

Finally,  in  conclusion.  I  am  going  to 
explore  with  our  subcommittee  the  ad- 
dition of  language  which  would  permit 
the  President  to  institute  a  volunteer 
system  with  reference  to  State  and 
local  governments  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  civil  defense  umbrella 
which  might  come  into  play  and  trig- 
ger the  energies  of  national  groups 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  am  speaking  of  those  charters  held 
by  veterans'  groups.  Gold  Star  Wives, 
and  others  who  might  be  an  important 
backup  in  any  dispersal  system  that 
we  might  have. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Skelton)  for  taking  this  time  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  civil  defense 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  time  that  we 
"fish  or  cut  bait." 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  BRINKLEY ).  and  I  do  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  participating  in  our 
special  order  this  evening. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
shown  extraordinary  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  as- 
sisting civil  defense,  and  he  has  in  all 
meanings  of  the  word  been  the  "father 
of  dual  use"— dual  use  of  civil  defense, 
including  natural  disasters,  along  with 
the  protection  against  nuclear  attack. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  should 
certainly  be  thanked  for  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  in  this  area. 
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Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  first  begin  by  saying  how 
much  I  personally  appreciate— and  I 
am,  hopefully,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  congressional  district 
of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  the 
Representative,  the  Fifth  Congression- 
al District  of  Colorado— and  how  much 
we  appreciate  the  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton),  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  and  the  work  and  ef- 
forts of  our  distinguished  subconmiit- 
tee  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  in  bringing  to 
the  foUowup  stage  this  most  critical 
and  vital  issue. 

The  MAD  doctrine— mutual  assured 
destruction— under  which  this  country 
has  operated  its  strategic  umbrella 
now  for  almost  two  decades  is.  in  my 
judgment,  a  discredited  policy.  It  is 
one  by  which  the  acronym.  MAD, 
truly  and  very  characteristically  iden- 
tifies the  significance  of  this  policy, 
because  it  is  a  policy  that  emphasizes 
the  disprotection  of  the  American 
homeland  and  the  American  people.  It 
is  a  policy  that  in  effect  holds  Ameri- 
can populations  as  unwitting  pawns  in 
a  game  of  strategic  balance  and  coun- 
terbalance. It  purposely  puts  the 
American  population  at  risk,  because 
it  says  that  to  be  able  to  protect  your- 
self and  your  citizens  is  somehow  de- 
stabilizing or  is  somehow  going  to 
upset  potentially  the  other  side. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  we  have 
no  protection  against  incoming  hostile 
bombers,  we  have  no  protection 
against  incoming  hostile  missiles,  and 
we  have  no  way  today  of  which  I  am 
aware  of  protecting  the  American 
people  in  the  event  that  some  calami- 
tous or  purposeful  or  inadvertent 
event  is  somehow  triggered. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  brought 
these  matters  to  our  attention  during 
the  course  pf  our  subcommittee  meet- 
ings, I  have  often  since  reflected  and 
wondered,  what  would  happen  if  an 
American  President  faced  a  crisis  of 
this  kind.  As  I  understand  it,  it  would 
take  about  4  days  for  the  Soviets  to 
fully  implement  the  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense policy.  What  would  an  American 
President  do  at  a  time  when  a  crisis 
arose  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  tensions  were  running 
high,  if  the  Soviet  Government  imple- 
mented its  civil  defense  policy  1  day  at 
a  time,  knowing  that  if  that  policy 
were  successfully  implemented,  the 
potential  exists,  as  I  understand  the 
figures,  that  if  an  exchange  were  then 
to  take  place  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  would 
lose  upward  to  150  million  people  from 
its  population  and  the  Soviets,  al- 
though they  would  suffer  a  tremen- 


dous loss,  could  nevertheless  minimize 
that  loss  to  about  15  million,  less  than 
the  number  that  was  lost  by  the  Sovi- 
ets in  World  War  II? 

With  those  kinds  of  ratios  staring  an 
American  President  in  the  face  and 
with  a  Soviet  ultimatum  then  follow- 
ing, what  action  would  an  American 
President  take? 

Would  he  capitulate  to  Soviet  de- 
mands, or  would  he  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  resisting? 

Quite  frankly,  if  I  were  an  American 
President  in  that  situation,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  would  do,  and  I  hope  that 
no  American  President  is  ever  put  in 
that  situation. 

But  until  we  pay  attention  to  the  ca- 
pability of  reversing  the  discredited 
doctrine  of  MAD  and  turning  to  the 
defense  of  the  American  homeland 
and  the  American  people,  that  risk  is 
one  that  we  run  against  a  very  danger- 
ous time  fuse  and  a  very  dangerous 
time  clock.  And  our  subcommittee 
chairman  has,  I  think,  put  it  very  art- 
fully in  terms  of  the  statement,  that 
the  "time  is  now  to  fish  or  cut  bait." 
Many  have  stated,  "Well,  the  Ameri- 
can people  really  don't  care  about  civil 
defense.  It  is  not  an  issue."  Well,  we 
can  tell,  I  think,  from  the  news  atten- 
tion that  this  matter  is  getting  that  it 
is  not  an  issue.  But  I  would  submit 
that  it  is  not  an  issue  because  the 
American  people,  as  we  sit  here  in  this 
room,  honestly  believe  that  they  do 
have  a  capability  of  protecting  them- 
selves, and  the  gentleman  is  doing  a 
marvelous  job  of  educating  them  so 
that  they  no  longer  believe  that. 
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They  do  have  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram that  is  capable  of  defending 
American  populations,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  so  little  excitement  seems 
to  be  generated  over  the  issue. 

I  really  truly  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton) 
does  us  a  real  service  by  educating  us, 
by  laying  out  these  cold,  bleak,  hard 
facts  as  to  just  what  great  risks  there 
are  if  we  continue  on  this  policy. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  be 
solely  an  offensive  country,  building 
weapons  that  are  capable  of  destroy- 
ing people  without  some  consideration 
of  protecting  ourselves  and  our  people 
against  those  same  weapons  or  types 
of  weapons  being  directed  against  us. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  this 
special  order  and  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  vital  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado's  continued  and 
very  helpful  support  in  the  area  of 
civil  defense.  The  gentleman  has  been 
so  sincere  and  working  hard,  and  we 
do  appreciate  the  gentleman  partici- 
pating today. 
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Speaker,  will 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Missouri  for  recognizing  me.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  taking  the 
leadership  to  speak  today  on  an  issue 
that  is  only  of  importance  should  war 
come,  but  then  is  of  such  importance 
that  it  should  concern  all  of  us  in 
peacetime. 

The  question  I  think  every  American 
should  ask  is  what  is  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance and  what  is  it  worth  to  have  it. 

It  is  very  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
looked  at  any  field  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  believe  that  nuclear  war  is 
an  instrument  of  political  policy.  It  is 
very  clear  from  anyone  who  has  ever 
studied  history  that  accidents  do 
happen,  mistakes  are  made,  political 
leaders  do  frankly  goof,  and  the  net 
result  can  be  a  war  no  one  wanted. 

If  we  were  to  invest  in  civil  defense 
on  the  scale  that  is  reasoned,  and  le- 
gitimate and  necessary,  and  nothing 
ever  happened,  we  might  at  most  have 
wasted  some  money.  If  we  fail  to 
invest  in  civil  defense  and  something 
happens,  we  will  have  wasted  lives. 

I  would  far  rather  be  the  man  who 
faced  my  grandchildren  and  said,  yes, 
I  was  too  cautious,  yes,  I  cared  too 
much,  yes,  I  did  too  much,  than  be  the 
man  who  faces  the  survivors  and  tries 
to  explain  why  we  did  not  do  the 
things  that  were  necessary. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment looks  too  narrowly  at  the  ques- 
tion of  strategic  weapons  and  strategic 
defense.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  de- 
signing an  MX  missile  system  which 
will  guarantee  that  after  an  all-out 
Soviet  first  strike,  missiles  will  survive 
but  cities  will  not.  Any  reasonable  ex- 
amination of  the  plans  for  the  MX 
mobile  basing  system  will  indicate 
clearly  an  assumption  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  Soviet  Union  might  one 
day,  for  reasons  of  policy,  explode  100, 
200,  1.000.  3.000  hydrogen  warheads 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  In 
that  environment,  the  fallout,  the  ra- 
diation, the  downwind  effect  on  the 
Midwest,  on  Chicago,  on  Detroit,  and 
in  some  circumstances  on  Washington, 
would  be  so  phenomenal  that  the 
impact  on  human  beings  would  be  so 
incredible  that  we  stand  a  chance  of 
saving  literally  millions  of  human 
beings. 

Here  is  a  society  which  will  spend 
over  $1  million  to  keep  alive  a  person 
who  has  been  in  a  car  wreck  and 
whose  brain  has  ceased  to  function. 
Here  is  a  society  which  will  spend  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year  to  keep  alive  chronically  ill 
people.  Here  is  a  society  which  be- 
lieves in  setting  up  kidney  treatment 
centers  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  billion  a 
year. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  for  a  moment,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  in  the  year  1977  and  the  year 
1978  the  U.S.  Government,  through 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  spent  $124  million 
to  harden  150  ICBM  silos  in  western 
Missouri,  in  my  district,  the  Fourth 
District  of  Missouri. 

During  that  same  year,  less  than 
$100  million  was  spent  to  protect  the 
people  of  this  Nation  from  the  very 
same  eventuality  that  they  spent  $124 
million  to  harden  those  silos.  It  is 
rather  ironic.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  And  I  yield  to 
him  again. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  enlightening  me.  I  had  no 
idea  of  those  numbers  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right.  We  harden  mis- 
siles, but  we  do  not  harden  human 
beings.  We  protect  control  centers  but 
we  do  not  protect  people. 

There  is  probably  no  single  cause  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  attention  it 
does  not  get  that  deserves  more  atten- 
tion, more  investment,  more  thought, 
and  more  commitment  than  the  cause 
of  civil  defense. 

I  challenge  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  I  believe  this  Congress  will  ul- 
timately join  in  challenging  the 
Reagan  administration  to  build  a  pro- 
human,  prosurvival,  propopulation, 
strategic  policy  that  is  the  equal  to  its 
weaponry,  its  hardware,  and  its  strate- 
gic offensive  policy,  because  if  we  look 
at  the  real  world  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me.  as  I  am  sure  it  is  inconceivable  to 
my  colleague,  that  any  President 
would  use  any  kind  of  strategy  or  di- 
plomacy knowing  that  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  even  if  it  allowed  the  MX  to 
survive,  would,  in  the  process,  have 
killed  literally  millions  of  Americans 
from  fallout,  not  from  the  blast,  not 
from  the  immediate  effect,  but  from 
the  careless,  wanton  lack  of  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Government 
and  its  leaders. 

I  simply  want  to  close  by  saying 
again  to  my  colleagues,  I  know  that  it 
is  a  long  and  lonely  vigil.  I  know  the 
gentleman  and  the  dean  of  the  Geor- 
gia delegation  have  led  the  fight.  I 
want  to  commend  both  of  you  because 
I  think  literally  there  may  be  in  our 
lifetime  no  single  cause  that  saves 
more  American  lives  than  the  cause  of 
civil  defense  that  the  two  of  you  have 
so  eloquently  espoused.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  appropriate  com- 
ments. 

The  gentleman  reminds  me  that 
during  the  1930's,  begirming  about 
1934,  there  was  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom  that 
spoke  of  a  great  danger  across  the 
English  Channel,  and  that  great 
danger  and  the  great  new  fact  of 
which  this  Member  of  Parliament 
spoke  was  the  fact  that  Germany  was 


building  a  tremendous  air  fleet.  Pew 
paid  attention.  Few  paid  attention  to 
him  until  about  1938,  and  people  did 
begin  to  pay  attention  to  Winston 
Churchill.  They  did  begin  to  build 
Hurricane  fighters  and  Spitfire  fight- 
ers. 

But  what  is  more  important,  they 
began  to  make  preparation  for  the  use 
of  the  tunnel  system,  the  subway 
system  of  London,  should  the  eventu- 
ality ever  come  to  pass  that  London 
were  bombed,  and  thank  goodness  he 
was  heeded. 

He  was  heeded,  and  because  of  that 
literally  thousands  of  British  people 
are  alive  today  because  they  had  that 
protection,  not  just  from  the  intercep- 
tors that  were  built,  but  by  the  use. 
the  proper  use  of  those  tunnels,  and 
the  proper  use  of  the  subways  in 
London. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues have  spoken  today  and  ex- 
pressed, as  I  have  attempted  to,  the 
sincere  desire  to  have  a  strong  civil  de- 
fense for  our  Nation.  I  represent  the 
4th  Congressional  District  of  Missouri. 
In  that  district  is  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base,  which  is  the  control  center  of 
150  ICBM  missiles,  Minutemen  II  mis- 
siles. These  missiles,  as  we  all  know, 
are  targets  of  Soviet  missiles  should 
the  unthinkable  come  to  pass. 

I  want  the  people  of  western  Missou- 
ri to  be  safe.  But  there  are  other 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Bases  in  this 
Nation  and  there  are  other  missile 
fields  in  this  Nation,  there  are  other 
strategic  airfields  and  there  are  other 
strategic  submarine  bases,  some  39 
strategic  first-strike  areas  that  we 
think  would  be  targeted  first.  The 
people  that  live  in  those  areas,  as  well 
as  the  people  that  live  in  our  cities  and 
towns  all  across  our  Nation,  deserve 
protection  should  the  unthinkable 
come  to  pass. 
Let  it  not  be  too  late. 
Mr.  Sj>eaker,  I  intend  to  persevere. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  that  we  eventu- 
ally have  a  strong  civil  defense  pro- 
gram that  is  properly  funded  and  one 
that  we  in  America  can  be  proud  of 
and  one  that  will  be  part  in  truth  and 
fact  of  our  strategic  defense. 

With  the  help  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  we  will  have  such  a  civil  de- 
fense in  the  days  ahead. 
•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
leagues about  civil  defense.  The  prob- 
lem with  civil  defense  has  been  that 
no  one  ever  needs  it,  no  citizen  spends 
much  time  thinking  about  it,  no  pres- 
sure groups  breath  down  our  necks  to 
do  something  until  it  is  too  late— until 
there  is  a  disaster.  Only  then  will  our 
constituents  turn  to  us  and  say,  with 
justification:  "Why  didn't  you  plan  for 
this?" 

There  is  nothing  politically  expedi- 
ent or  glamorous  about  civil  defense; 


only  the  mundane,  long-haul  planning 
that  all  of  us  pray  we  will  never  need. 
Congress  can  be  proud  that  in  the 
last  few  years  we  have  made  a  start  in 
planning  for  national  emergencies.  We 
have  done  our  homework  and  found 
that  civil  defense  has  more  uses  than 
we  thought.  Not  only  will  an  effective 
plan  provide  stability  during  time  of 
crisis  and  enhance  our  survivability, 
but  the  mere  promise  of  stability  and 
survivability  provides  a  deterrent  to 
our  potential  enemies  and  a  powerful 
psychological  weapon  in  our  arsenal. 

A  strong  civil  defense  network  can 
be  efficiently  adapted  to  natural  disas- 
ters so  that  we  can  marshall  our  re- 
sources to  provide  a  coordinated  re- 
sponse for  floods,  hurricanes,  torna- 
dos, blizzards,  or  nuclear  and  chemical 
accidents. 

We  need  to  do  more  in  this  area.  We 
can  not  afford  to  postpone  our  efforts 
to  some  unspecified  future  date.* 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity,  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  Ike  Skelton, 
to  discuss  the  vital  subject  of  our  Na- 
tion's civil  defense. 

In  the  past,  when  conventional  war- 
fare was  the  sole  source  of  confronta- 
tion between  nations,  conventional 
means  for  defending  a  nation's  citizen- 
ry were  sufficient.  We  could  hide  from 
enemy  bombs  and  bullets  using  the 
same  facilities  we  would  use  to  hide 
from  tornadoes  or  natural  disasters  in 
this  country.  In  addition,  our  natural 
geographic  isolation  from  our  enemies 
provided  sufficient  disincentive  to  dis- 
courage our  enemies  from  major 
attack  with  the  exception  of  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Nuclear  weapons  and  accurate  mis- 
sile guidance  systems  have  changed 
our  countries  defense  needs.  Now,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  solely  concen- 
trate on  weaponry  designed  for  attack 
or  defense  from  conventional  attack, 
nor  can  we  assume  that  our  most  sig- 
nificant enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  can 
be  wholly  prevented  from  penetrating 
our  defenses  in  the  case  of  a  nuclear 
conflict.  So,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
spending  record  amounts  on  weapons 
systems  which  we  hope  will  discourage 
the  Soviet  Union  from  ever  beginning 
a  conflict,  we  must  also  plan  for  a  pos- 
sibility which  we  fervently  hope  will 
never  become  reality— nuclear  attack. 

In  the  event  of  a  full-scale  nuclear 
confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R..  there  is  one  ines- 
capable reality— millions  of  human 
beings  would  die  and  life  as  we  know  it 
would  be  inalterably  disrupted.  But 
knowing  that,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  tragedy  which  would  befall  the 
United  States  in  such  an  event  could 
be  significantly  mitigated  in  the  event 
of  an  attack.  Millions  of  lives  could  be 
saved  at  a  surprisingly  low  social  cost. 
According  to  data  provided  by  the 
Federal       Emergency       Management 
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Agency  (FEMA).  a  system  of  civil  de- 
fense which  could  save  approximately 
80  percent  of  our  population  from 
death  in  a  nuclear  war  would  cost 
about  $2.6  billion  over  7  years,  or 
about  $1.67  per  person  per  year.  This 
system,  called  a  "Crisis  Relocation 
Plan."  would  cost  about  $1.8  billion 
more  than  the  current  civil  defense 
system,  yet  save  about  90  million  more 
human  beings  than  current  capabili- 
ties could.  In  the  words  of  the  FEMA 
report:  "This  works  out  to  $20  per  life 
saved,  which  many  consider  an  attrac- 
tively low  insurance  premium." 

The  benefits  of  such  a  system 
extend  well  beyond  those  in  the  event 
of  nuclear  conflict,  which  we  must 
make  every  conceivable  effort  to 
avoid.  First,  such  a  system  could  actu- 
ally deter  the  occurrence  of  conflict, 
by  improving  our  defense.  Second,  it 
could  reduce  the  Soviet's  powers  of  co- 
ercion, by  reducing  a  genuine  civil  de- 
fense gap  between  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  Third,  in  the  event  of 
natural  disasters,  nuclear  powerplant 
incident,  or  other  peacetime  emergen- 
cy, a  civil  defense  evacuation  plan 
could  prove  invaluable. 

So  let  us  not  be  shortsighted  as  we 
consider  means  to  provide  for  our  Na- 
tion's defense.  Although  a  good  of- 
fense may  be  the  best  defense,  a  good 
defense  should  not  be  forgotten. 

We  cannot  forget  the  need  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  terror  of  the  nuclear 
age,  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  feared 
eventuality,  and  to  save  as  many 
American  lives  as  possible  should  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  our  own 
leaders  ever  think  the  unthinkable, 
and  plunge  us  into  an  irreversibly 
tragic  confrontation.  Let  us  support 
civil  defense.* 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  securing  a  special  order  to 
give  House  Members  an  additional  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  posture  of  our 
Nation's  civil  defense.  His  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  Congress  may 
compromise  our  civil  defense  capabil- 
ity by  reducing  its  budget  conunitment 
for  this  program  is  to  be  appreciated. 
Indeed  I  share  fully  his  commitment 
to  maintaining  a  level  of  appropria- 
tions adequate  to  preserving  civil  de- 
fense as  an  essential  and  integral  part 
of  our  overall  national  defense  policy. 
The  civil  defense  effort  should  not  be 
surrendered  or  reduced. 

In  the  process  of  reviewing  and  es- 
tablishing defense  priorities  civil  de- 
fense always  seems  to  be  the  odd  man 
out.  Offensive  hardware  attracts  at- 
tention away  from  the  very  real  need 
to  maintain  passive  defense  programs, 
including  civil  defense.  Neither  effort 
should  take  from  the  other.  They 
must  be  mutually  supportive  in  their 
roles  of  deterring  Soviet  aggression 
and  the  aggressive  acts  of  other  poten- 
tial adversaries. 


The  result  of  this  conscious  disen- 
chantment with  passive  defense  has 
been  the  erosion  of  our  civil  defense 
posture  over  a  period  of  years  to  the 
point  where  it  no  longer  is  a  credible 
element  within  our  strategic  force 
structure.  Civil  defense,  in  my  judg- 
ment, must  once  again  be  considered 
in  conjunction  with  our  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  if  our  national  securi- 
ty is  to  be  preserved.  To  erase  it  from 
our  strategic  formula  is  to  threaten 
the  very  mission  and  purpose  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  force:  namely  the  de- 
terrence of  nuclear  war. 

We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  as- 
sured force  superiority  over  the  Sovi- 
ets. Those  days  are  long  behind  us  and 
it  is  questionable  today  whether  or  not 
a  balance  of  strategic  military  p>ower— 
often  referred  to  as  a  "rough  equiva- 
lence"—exists.  At  best,  we  can  say 
that,  for  the  present  time,  the  real 
strength  and  preparedness  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  Triad  remains  credible  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  future  of 
relative  United  States-Soviet  strategic 
balance  is  cloudy.  United  States  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  modem 
strategic  weapons  just  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
defense  capability,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviets,  may  be  waning. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  To 
understand  the  extent  of  our  vulner- 
ability to  Soviet  nuclear  attack  re- 
quires only  a  brief  review  of  the  rela- 
tive United  States-U.S.S.R.  strategic 
balance. 

The  current  U.S.  B-52  bomber  force 
will  require  modernization  beyond  the 
mounting  of  cruise  missiles.  We 
cannot  afford  continued  reductions  in 
fleet  size  for  the  purpose  of  cannibal- 
ization  of  aircraft  to  keep  remaining 
B-52's  on  line. 

Current  land-based  ICBM  forces  will 
become  more  vulnerable  with  time  as 
Soviet  missile  accuracy  and  MIRV  ca- 
pability improve. 

The  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile  (SLBM)  force  represents  the 
only  U.S.  strategic  delivery  system 
being  modernized.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  modernizing  a  large 
portion  of  its  forces,  hardening  its  fa- 
cilities and  continuing  its  intensive  re- 
search and  development. 

Since  1970,  according  to  information 
provided  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  United  States  has  put  into  produc- 
tion one  variant  of  an  existing  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICBM), 
one  new  type  of  submarine  and  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missile  system, 
and  no  new  strategic  bomber  systems. 

In  the  same  period,  Soviet  efforts  to 
improve  and  enlarge  its  strategic 
forces  have  brought  them  from  a  posi- 
tion of  clear  inferiority  to  one  of  supe- 
riority in  many  measures  of  capability. 
The  Soviets  have  modernized  the 
ICBM  force  through  new  deployment 
and  modifications  to  deployed  systems 
which     have     incorporated     greater 


throw  weight,  more  reentry  vehicles 
per  missile,  and  increased  accuracy. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  now  report 
that  the  Soviets  possess  a  "clear  and 
growing  advantage  in  ability  to  kill 
hard  targets." 

Too.  the  Soviets  continue  to  diversi- 
fy and  improve  other  elements  of  their 
strategic  element  structure.  They  con- 
tinue to  build  modem,  nuclear-pow- 
ered ballistic  missile  submarines  more 
quickly  than  the  United  States,  new 
generations  of  longer  range  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM)  thereby  expanding  the  patrol 
area  of  the  Soviet  submarines  making 
them  and  their  missiles  less  accessible 
to  U.S.  interception.  Further,  while  re- 
taining their  existing  intercontinental 
bomber  forces,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed over  100  Backfire  bombers  and 
are  adding  about  30  each  year.  This 
bomt>er  has  sufficient  range  to  be  used 
as  an  intercontinental  bomber  against 
the  United  States. 

While  the  United  States  can  claim 
advantage  in  state-of-the-art  technolo- 
gy, technology  not  employed  or  de- 
ployed does  nothing  to  improve  our 
defense  posture. 

These  trends,  which  must  be  viewed 
with  serious  concern,  have  created 
what  the  President  often  refers  to  as 
the  "window  of  vulnerability."  The 
very  size  of  that  so-called  window 
makes  survivability  a  top  priority  con- 
cern. It  is  more  than  clear  that  the 
strategic  military  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  continues 
to  shift  toward  our  potential  adversary 
in  a  very  big  way.  Indeed,  the  imbal- 
ances are  of  such  magnitude  measured 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  as  to 
confront  the  United  States  with  the 
prospect  of  facing  such  imbalances 
well  into  the  future.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  in  light  of  the  Soviets'  willing- 
ness to  continue  to  invest  heavily  to 
keep  the  momentum  going  in  their 
favor. 

The  realities  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  balance  render  it  es- 
sential that  civil  defense  be  main- 
tained as  a  critical  element  in  our  na- 
tional defense  structure.  The  Soviets 
are  approaching  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity and  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  survive  such  a  strike  becomes 
of  ever-growing  importance  as  a  deter- 
rent factor. 

To  note  how  seriously  the  Soviets 
view  civil  defense,  one  has  only  to  look 
at  their  efforts  in  this  regard.  To  com- 
plement their  offensive  capabilities, 
the  Soviet  Union  maintains  a  large 
strategic  defense  force  supplemented 
by  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  refer 
to  as  "an  extensive  civil  defense  pro- 
gram," both  of  which  are  far  superior 
to  their  U.S.  counterparts. 

We  must  approach  the  Soviet  level 
of  effort  for  passive  defense,  including 
civil  defense,  if  our  strategic  nuclear 
force  is  to  continue  to  provide  a  credi- 
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ble  deterrence  to  potential  Soviet  nu- 
clear aggression.  Our  "window  of  vul- 
nerability" remains  too  wide  open 
without  such  an  improved  civil  defense 
posture.  We  must  take  into  account 
the  civil  defense  commitment  of  the 
Soviets  and  strengthen  our  own  civil 
defense  program  accordingly  with  the 
purpose  of  developing  plans  to  be  im- 
plemented during  times  of  crisis. 

The  magnitude  of  Soviet  civil  de*- 
fense  efforts  and  capability,  when  cou- 
pled with  high  accuracy  and  more  reli- 
able missiles,  could  adversely  affect 
our  ability  to  implement  the  U.S.  de- 
terrence strategy. 

We  have  to  own  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  worse  case  scenario  might  occur. 
Should  it  occur  in  the  near  future,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity of  inflicting  on  currently  unpro- 
tected Americans  something  in  the 
order  of  1.60  million  fatalities.  En- 
hanced civil  defense  efforts  providing 
for  a  greater  degree  of  survivability 
and  continuity  of  government  will 
serve  to  improve  our  deterrence  pos- 
ture. 

In  the  interest  of  world  peace,  the 
Soviets  cannot  be  permitted  to  believe 
that  their  civil  defense  system  will  im- 
prove their  ability  to  wage  war  and  en- 
hance Soviet  survival  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. We  need,  instead,  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviets  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  quickly  from 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack,  and  in 
a  condition  permitting  a  U.S.  retaliato- 
ry attack  of  a  nature  to  inflict  cata- 
strophic damage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Currently,  our  civil  defense  program 
lacks  credibility,  and  I  join  my  col- 
league and  friend  in  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  full  endorsement 
for  maintaining  a  firm  budget  commit- 
ment for  a  strong  juid  viable  civil  de- 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
agree  with  my  colleagues  on  the  floor 
today  who  are  speaking  to  the  impor- 
tance of  civil  defense  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  defense  posture. 
We  must  take  caution  against  any  mis- 
conceptions regarding  the  viability  of 
civil  defense. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  the  Soviets 
have  spent  almost  $2  billion  per  year 
to  construct  a  comprehensive  civil  de- 
fense system.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $5  per  capita  and  com- 
pares to  our  own  expenditure  of  some 
49  cents  per  capita,  most  of  which  is 
earmarked  for  administrative  expendi- 
tures. 

Although  estimates  regarding  the 
capabilities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  civil  de- 
fense system  vary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  are  making  a  conscious  effort 
to  protect  their  population  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war  and  have  includ- 
ed all  segments  of  their  society  in 
their  defense  plarming. 

The  irony  of  our  present  situation  is 
that  the  United  States  could  develop  a 
reasonably  effective  civil  defense  pro- 


gram given  a  few  well-thought-out 
plans  and  relatively  modest  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  money.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  a  Federal  commitment. 

Such  a  commitment  is  necessary  to 
an  effective  partnership  in  civil  de- 
fense between  local  governments  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  prepare 
our  communities  and  the  Nation  to 
survive  a  war.  If  this  preparation  is 
made,  these  same  communities  are 
also  prepared  to  survive  the  common 
natural  occurrences  of  floods,  torna- 
does, and  hurricanes. 

In  view  of  current  international  ten- 
sions, the  civil  defense  partnership 
must  be  upheld  and  strengthened. 
Civil  defense  must  once  again  become 
an  integral  component  in  our  strategic 
debate.* 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
leagues about  civil  defense.  The  prob- 
lem with  civil  defense  has  been  that 
no  one  ever  needs  it,  no  citizen  spends 
much  time  thinking  about  it,  no  pres- 
sure groups  breathe  down  our  necks  to 
do  something  until  it  is  too  late— until 
there  is  a  disaster.  Only  then  will  our 
constituents  turn  to  us  and  say,  with 
justification:  "Why  didn't  you  plan  for 
this?" 

There  is  nothing  politically  expedi- 
ent or  glamorous  about  civil  defense; 
only  the  mundane,  long-haul  planning 
that  all  of  us  pray  we  will  never  need. 

Congress  can  be  proud  that  in  the 
last  few  years  we  have  made  a  start  in 
planning  for  national  emergencies.  We 
have  done  our  homework  and  found 
that  civil  defense  has  more  use  than 
we  thought.  Not  only  will  an  effective 
plan  provide  stability  during  a  time  of 
crisis  and  enhance  our  survivability, 
but  the  mere  promise  of  stability  and 
survivability  provides  a  deterrent  to 
our  potential  enemies  and  a  powerful 
psychological  weapon  in  our  arsenal. 

A  strong  civil  defense  network  can 
be  efficiently  adapted  to  natural  disas- 
ters so  that  we  can  marshal  our  re- 
sources to  provide  a  coordinated  re- 
sponse for  floods,  hurricanes,  torna- 
does, blizzards,  or  nuclear  and  chemical 
accidents. 

We  need  to  do  more  in  this  area.  We 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  our  efforts 
to  some  unspecified  future  date.* 


tunity  to  announce  how  I  would  have 
voted,  had  I  been  present. 

On  rollcall  No.  224,  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  H.R.  3210.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1978,  and  to  establish  obligation 
limitations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  This  bill 
passed  by  a  vote  of  377  to  25.* 


D  1810 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilbjan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1981,  I  was  at  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  City,  discharging 
my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation to  the  U.N.  Consequervtly,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  to  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  224,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  DISCUSSES 
WORLD  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
THROUGH  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Reagan  delivered  a  magnifi- 
cent speech  in  challenging  all  nations 
of  the  world— developed  and  develop- 
ing—to join  with  us  in  making  a  new 
begiiming  for  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  for  all  people,  everywhere. 
Addressing  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
World  Bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  President  called  on  all 
nations,  but  especially  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world,  to  recognize  that: 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  is  allowed  to 
invent  and  create,  only  when  individuals  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  deciding  economic 
policies  and  benefiting  from  their  success- 
only  then  can  societies  remain  economically 
alive,  dynamic,  prosperous,  progressive  and 
free. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  bringing 
a  long  awaited  reversal  to  the  ap- 
proach which  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  major  international  finan- 
cial institutions  have  taken  to  develop- 
ment. In  his  remarks,  the  President 
made  clear  that  prosperity  and  growth 
are  not  limited  by  nationality,  race, 
geography  or  resources.  Economic 
growth  is  limited  solely  by  the  rewards 
and  freedoms  which  individuals  may 
obtain  through  initiative,  effort,  and 
achievement.  This  is  the  same  message 
which  he  has  brought  so  successfully 
to  the  American  people. 

The  President  is  also  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  reiterating  the  support  of  his 
administration  and  the  American 
people  to  assisting  those  whose  eco- 
nomic condition  is  so  precarious  that 
they  require  the  same  social  safety  net 
which  we  jealously  guard  for  our  own 
people.  The  President  made  clear  that 
the  American  people  will  stand  beside 
those  who  require  our  help. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
sounded  a  warning  to  those  nations 
which  have  become  dependent  on  con- 
tinuous transfers  of  wealth  for  their 
survival. 

The  domestic  policies  of  developing  coun- 
tries are  likewise  the  most  critical  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  development.  Unless 
a  nation  puts  its  own  financial  and  economic 
house  in  order,  no  amount  of  aid  will 
produce  progress. 
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The  United  States  stands  willing  to 
help  any  nation  which  would  enhance 
the  freedom  and  economic  well-being 
of  its  people,  but,  a  system  dependent 
on  tranfers  of  wealth  will  surely  lead 
to  the  decline  of  both  nations. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Congress 
will  be  considering  both  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  aid  to  our 
sister  nations.  I  hope  that  each  of  us 
will  read  the  President's  remarks  and 
consider  them  when  we  begin  to  re- 
flect on  the  role  of  the  United  States 
as  a  catalyst  for  growth  and  prosperity 
in  the  world.  I  believe  that  we  will  join 
together  in  the  opinion  that  many  of 
the  sharp  criticisms  which  we  have  all 
made  in  the  past  are  being  eclipsed  by 
this  new  beginning. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Reagan  Talk  to  World  Bank  and  I.M.P. 

Washington,  September  29.— Following  is 
the  text  of  the  address  today  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  1981  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  am 
delighted  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  for 
your  36th  annual  meeting.  It  seems  your  de- 
liberations take  on  added  importance  each 
year,  and  this  year  will  be  no  exception.  I 
believe  your  meeting  can  strengthen  the  na- 
tional resolve  and  international  cooperation 
required  for  the  global  economic  recovery 
and  growth  we  all  are  striving  to  achieve. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
address  your  distinguished  group.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  begin  a  speech  before  this  annual 
meeting  with  a  portrait  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems and  challenges  we  face  today  in  the 
world  economy.  Those  problems  and  chal- 
lenges are  certainly  there— in  force— and  I 
will  return  in  a  minute  to  review  them. 

But  first,  let  me  take  just  a  moment  to 
salute  the  institutions  you  represent.  The 
I.M.F.  and  World  Bank  group  have  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  the  spread  of  hope— to  a 
better  life  throughout  the  world  communi- 
ty. In  the  process,  they  have  proven  them- 
selves capable  of  change,  of  adapting  to  new 
circumstances  and  the  needs  of  new  mem- 
bers. 

CLEARLY  VISIBLE  TO  ALL 

Your  institutions  have  worked  tirelessly 
to  preserve  the  framework  for  international 
economic  cooperation  and  to  generate  confi- 
dence and  competition  in  the  world  econo- 
my. They  have  been  inspired  by  the  ideal  of 
a  far  better  world  in  which  economic  growth 
and  development  would  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  For  more  than  three  decades, 
they  have  worked  toward  these  goals  and 
contributed  to  results  that  are  now  clearly 
visible  to  all. 

This  past  decade  in  particular  has  tested 
the  mettle  and  demonstrated  the  strength 
and  merit  of  the  World  Bank  and  I.M.F.  As 
the  development  report  of  the  World  Bank 
itself  notes:  "The  1970's  witnessed  interna- 
tional economic  convulsions  at  least  as  seri- 
ous as  any  that  may  be  thought  highly 
probable  in  the  next  10  years.  The  world 
economy's  capacity  to  withstand  shocks  has 
been  severely  tested.  The  tests  were  not 
passed  with  entire  success.  .  .  but  parts  of 
the  developing  world  have  come  through  re- 
markably well." 

We  need  to  recognize  our  progress  and 
talk  about  it  more  in  our  conversations  with 


one  another.  This  in  no  way  denies  the  im- 
mense problems  we  face.  But  without  some 
sense  of  what  we  have  achieved,  without 
some  encouragement  to  believe  in  our  mis- 
sion, we  will  succumb  to  defeatism  or  sur- 
render to  ill-advised  solutions  to  problems 
that  can  never  yield  to  grandiose  schemes. 

To  look  at  the  challenges  before  us.  let  us 
recall  that  vision  we  originally  set  out  to 
reach  through  international  cooperation. 
The  second  World  War  had  left  us  with  the 
realization,  bom  out  of  the  suffering  and 
the  sacrifices  of  those  years,  that  never 
again  must  human  initiative  and  individual 
liberties  be  denied  or  suppressed. 

KEY  IS  individual  FREEDOM 

The  international  political  and  economic 
institutions  created  after  1945  rested  upon  a 
belief  that  the  key  to  national  development 
and  human  progress  is  individual  freedom, 
both  political  and  economic. 

The  Bretton  Woods  institutions  and  the 
GATT  established  generalized  rules  and  the 
procedures  to  facilitate  individual  enterprise 
and  an  open  intemationl  trading  and  finan- 
cial system.  They  recognized  that  economic 
incentives  and  increasing  commercial  oppor- 
tunities would  be  essential  to  economic  re- 
covery and  growth. 

We  who  live  in  free  market  societies  be- 
lieve that  growth,  prosperity,  and  ultimate- 
ly human  fulfillment,  are  created  from  the 
bottom  up,  not  the  government  down. 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  is  allowed  to 
invent  and  create,  only  when  individuals  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  deciding  economic 
policies  and  benefiting  from  their  success- 
only  then  can  societies  remain  economically 
alive,  dynamic,  prosperous,  progressive  and 
free. 

Trust  the  people.  This  is  the  one  irrefuta- 
ble lesson  of  the  entire  postwar  period  con- 
tradicting the  notion  that  rigid  government 
controls  are  essential  to  economic  develop- 
mental. 

The  societies  which  have  achieved  the 
most  spectacular,  broad-based  economic 
progress  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  are 
not  the  most  tightly  controlled,  nor  neces- 
sarily the  biggest  in  size,  or  the  wealthiest 
in  natural  resources.  No.  what  unites  them 
all  is  their  willingness  to  believe  in  the 
magic  of  the  market  place. 

Everyday  life  confirms  the  fundamentally 
human  and  democratic  ideal  that  individual 
effort  deserves  economic  reward.  Nothing  is 
more  crushing  to  the  spirit  of  working 
people  and  to  the  vision  of  development 
itself  than  the  absence  of  reward  for  honest 
toil  and  legitimate  risk.  So  let  me  speak 
plainly:  we  cannot  have  prosperity  and  suc- 
cessful development  without  economic  free- 
dom. Nor  can  we  preserve  our  personal  and 
political  freedoms  without  economic  free- 
dom. 

Governments  that  set  out  to  regiment 
their  people  with  the  stated  objective  of 
providing  security  and  liberty  have  ended 
up  losing  both.  Those  which  put  freedom  as 
the  first  priority  also  find  they  have  also 
provided  security  and  economic  progress. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  CHALLENGES 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  goals  and  institutions  of  post- 
war development.  You  can  count  on  us  to 
continue  to  shoulder  our  responsibilities  in 
the  challenges  we  face  today. 

We  see  two  of  overriding  importance: 

Restoring  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the 
world  economy. 

And  assuring  that  all  countries,  especially 
the  poorest  ones,  participate  fully  in  the 
process  of  growth  and  development. 


But  let  us  remember,  the  most  important 
contribution  any  country  can  make  to  world 
development  is  to  pursue  sound  economic 
policies  at  home.  Regrettably,  many  indus- 
trial countries,  including  my  own.  have  not 
made  this  contribution  in  the  recent  past. 
We  have  overspent,  overtaxed  and  overregu- 
lated.  with  the  result  being  slow  growth  and 
soaring  inflation.  This  stagflation,  as  the 
I.M.F.  annual  report  notes,  is  one  of  two 
basic  problems  we  must  quickly  overcome. 

The  United  States  has  set  its  course  to 
economic  recovery.  Our  program  is  compre- 
hensive, and  as  I  reminded  the  American 
people  last  Thursday  evening,  it  will  require 
effort  and  patience.  But  the  reward  is  worth 
working  for. 

GROWTH  AND  PROSPERITY 

By  reducing  the  rate  of  Government 
spending,  honoring  our  commitment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  reducing  tax  rates  to  en- 
courage productive  investment  and  personal 
savings,  eliminating  excessive  Government 
regulation,  and  maintaining  a  stable  mone- 
tary policy  we  are  convinced  we  will  enter  a 
new  era  of  sustained,  noninflationary 
growth  and  prosperity,  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  for  many  years. 

And  as  the  world's  largest  single  market,  a 
prosperous,  growing  U.S.  economy  will  mean 
increased  trading  opportunities  for  other 
nations.  America  now  receives  half  of  all 
non-OPEC  developing  country  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  all  industrialized 
countries.  Lower  U.S.  inflation  and  interest 
rates  will  translate  into  increased  availabil- 
ity of  financial  resources  at  affordable  rates. 
Already,  capital  markets  in  the  United 
States  are  more  accessible  to  the  developing 
countries  than  capital  markets  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  No  American  contribution 
can  do  more  for  development  than  a  grow- 
ing, prosperous  U.S.  economy. 

The  domestic  policies  of  developing  coun- 
tries are  likewise  the  most  critical  contribu- 
tion they  can  make  to  development.  Unless 
a  nation  puts  its  own  financial  and  economic 
house  in  order,  no  amount  of  aid  will 
produce  progress.  Many  countries  are  recog- 
nizing this  fact  and  taking  dramatic  steps  to 
get  their  economies  back  on  a  sound  footing. 
I  know  it's  not  easy  but  it  must  t>e  done. 

Only  with  a  foundation  of  sound  domestic 
policies  can  the  international  economic 
system  continue  to  expand  and  improve.  My 
own  Government  is  committed  to  policies  of 
free  trade,  unrestricted  investment  and 
0[>en  capital  markets.  The  financial  flows 
generated  by  trade  investment  and  growth 
capital  flows  far  exceed  official  develop- 
ment assistance  funds  provided  to  develop- 
ing countries. 

THEY  DEPEND  OPON  OUR  AID 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  low-income  countries.  They  can 
benefit  from  international  trade  and  growth 
in  the  industrial  countries  because  they 
export  many  raw  materials  and  primary 
products  the  industrial  world  needs.  But 
they  also  depend  upon  our  aid  to  strengthen 
their  economies,  diversify  their  exports  and 
work  toward  self-sufficiency. 

The  United  States  recognizes  this.  Over 
three  decades,  we  have  provided  more  than 
$130  billion  in  concessional  assistance.  The 
American  people  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  as  compassionate  and  caring  as  any  on 
earth.  And  we  will  remain  so. 

We  strongly  support  the  World  Bank.  And 
because  of  our  strong  support,  we  feel  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  provide  constructive 
suggestions  to  make  it  more  effective.  We 
believe  these  suggestions  will  permit  it  to 
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Kenerate  increased  funds  for  development 
and  to  support  the  efforts  developing  coun- 
tries are  making  to  strengthen  their  econo- 
mies. Taking  into  account  our  budgetary 
constraints,  we  are  committed  to  providing 
the  bank  and  I.D.A.  resources  for  them  to 
continue  and  improve  their  contributions  to 
development. 

We  know  that  stimulating  private  invest- 
ment is  also  critically  important.  The  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  plays  the 
leading  role  in  the  bank  family  in  support  of 
such  investment.  Given  the  Importance  of 
this  role,  we  hope  it  can  be  enhanced.  We 
believe  all  facets  of  the  l>ank  can  play  a 
more  active  role  in  generating  private  re- 
sources and  stimulating  individual  initiative 
in  the  development  effort. 

SIGNALS  PRIVATE  MARKETS 

The  I.M.P.  also  plays  a  critical  role  in  es- 
tablishing conditions  to  encourage  private 
capital  flows  to  deficit  countries.  By  reach- 
ing agreements  with  the  I.M.P.  on  a  sound, 
comprehensive  stabilization  program— and 
by  demonstrating  its  determination  to  im- 
plement that  program— a  borrowing  country 
signals  private  markets  of  its  intent  to  solve 
its  own  economic  problems. 

We  are  committed  to  a  pragmatic  search 
for  solutions  to  produce  lasting  results.  Let 
us  put  an  end  to  the  divisive  rhetoric  of  us 
versus  them,  north  versus  south.  Instead  let 
us  decide  what  all  of  us— both  developed 
and  developing  countries— can  accomplish 
together.  Our  plans  for  the  Caribbean  Basin 
are  one  example  of  how  we  would  like  to 
harness  economic  energies  within  a  region 
to  promote  stronger  growth.  The  design  and 
success  of  this  undertaking  depends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  many  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries. 

My  colleagues  and  I  also  look  forward  to 
the  upcoming  summit  meeting  at  CancOm, 
Mexico.  That  occasion  will  provide  us  with 
fresh  opportunities  to  address  the  serious 
problems  we  face  and  encourage  each  other 
in  our  common  mission. 

ALSO  MTJTDALLY  INTERDEPENDENT 

In  conclusion,  each  of  our  societies  has  a 
destiny  to  pursue.  We  have  chosen  ours  in 
light  of  our  experience,  our  strength  and 
our  faith.  We  each  are  ultimately  responsi- 
ble for  our  actions  and  the  successes  and 
failures  that  they  bring.  But  while  individ- 
ually responsible  we  are  also  mutually  inter- 
dependent. By  working  together  through 
such  institutions  as  the  I.M.P.  and  World 
Bank  we  can  all  seek  to  collaborate  on  joint 
problems,  share  our  insights,  and  encourage 
the  common  good. 

These  institutions  have  reflected  a  shared 
vision  of  growth  and  development  through 
political  freedom  and  economic  opportunity. 
A  liberal  and  open  trade  and  payments 
system  would  reconstruct  a  shattered  world 
and  lay  the  basis  for  prosperity  to  help 
avoid  future  conflicts.  This  vision  has 
become  reality  for  many  of  us.  Let  us  pledge 
to  continue  working  together  to  ensure  it 
becomes  a  reality  for  all. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  notify- 
ing the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide credits  of  more  than  $800  million 


to  enable  Air  Canada  to  purchase  up 
to  24  Boeing  767-200  jet  aircraft  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Eximbank  notified  Congress  on 
August  29,  1980,  that  it  had  made  pre- 
liminary commitments  for  a  series  of 
purchases  by  Air  Canada.  The  bank  is 
now  prepared  to  fulfill  those  commit- 
ments. The  direct  credits  involved 
have  been  increased  by  nearly  $230 
million,  however,  to  cover  additional 
costs  incurred  since  the  original  Exim- 
bank conmiitment. 

This  notification  from  the  Exim- 
bank was  referred  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Under  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  the  Ex- 
imbank must  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees,  or 
combinations  thereof,  of  $100  million 
or  more.  Unless  the  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

I    am   submitting    for   the    Record 
copies  of  the  Eximbank  material  (in- 
cluding the  August  29,  1980,  notifica- 
tion) explaining  the  terms  and  details 
of  the  proposed  transaction.  I  would 
welcome  any  comments  or  questions 
my    colleagues    might    have   on    this 
matter. 
The  Eximbank  material  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  B.C.,  September  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
House  Banking  Committee,  U.S.  House 
of     Representatives,     Raybum     House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  S.  Picman. 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House   of  Representatives. 
U.S.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Reference  is  made  to 
Eximbank's  letter  of  August  29.  1980  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  a 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  which  was  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  Section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amend- 
ed, concerning  Eximbank  financing  to  assist 
Air  Canada  in  the  purchase  of  up  to  24 
Boeing    767-200   jet   aircraft.    We    wish   to 
inform  you  that  Eximbank  will  at  this  time 
convert  previously  issued  preliminary  com- 
mitments   into    a    credit    of    $800,472,000, 
which  is  $229,773,000  more  than  the  amount 
set  forth  in  the  August  29,'  1980  letter.  The 
increase  is  due  to  price  adjustments  calcu- 


lated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Boeing-Air  Canada  purchase  contract. 

As  is  customary  in  sales  contracts  for  air- 
craft orders  to  be  delivered  over  a  period  of 
years,  there  may  be  additional  increases  in 
the  price  in  accordance  with  the  price  ad- 
justment formula  in  the  sales  contract  and, 
therefore,  Eximbank  also  will  issue  at  this 
time  a  preliminary  commitment  for  addi- 
tional credits  of  up  to  $130,000,000  for  any 
such  increases.  The  Interest  rate  on  such  ad- 
ditional credits  covered  by  the  Preliminary 
Conunitment  would  be  at  Eximbank's  cur- 
rent rate  of  12%  per  annum  and  a  credit  ap- 
plication fee  of  2%  will  be  charged  on  such 
additional  credits. 

There  are  no  other  changes  in  the  trans- 
action. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Draper  HI. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C,  August  29,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Capitol  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Canada: 

A.  description  of  transaction 
/.  Purpose 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  make  available 
to  Air  Canada  financing  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  guarantees  (Eximbank  Financing) 
of  $460,173,000  to  facilitate  the  purchase  in 
the  United  States  by  Air  Canada  of  12 
Boeing  767-200  jet  aircraft  with  related 
spare  engines,  spare  parts  and  services.  The 
total  U.S.  export  value  of  these  purchases  is 
estimated  to  be  $575,216,000. 

This  transaction  Is  the  first  proposed 
credit  under  a  Preliminary  Commitment 
issued  by  Eximbank  to  Air  Canada  for  fi- 
nancing of  Air  Canada's  purchases  of  jet  air- 
craft referred  to  in  our  letter  of  August  23, 
1979.  In  that  Preliminary  Commitment,  Ex- 
imbank indicated  to  Air  (!:anada  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  pre- 
pared to  extend  up  to  $828,000,000  of  fi- 
nancing (including  the  Eximbank  Financing 
proposed  in  this  transaction)  to  Air  Canada 
to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  up  to  24  Boeing 
767-200  jet  aircraft  (including  the  12  men- 
tioned above)  to  meet  that  airline's  needs 
for  increased  traffic  on  its  domestic  and 
North  American  routes  and  replacement  of 
its  aging  fleet.  Including  the  transaction 
mentioned  above,  the  toUl  U.S.  export 
value  of  these  purchases  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,035,000,000. 

2.  Identity  of  the  Borrower 

Air  Canada.  Canada's  largest  airline,  was 
established  in  1937  as  a  corporation  owned 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railroad  and  was 
reorganized  in  1978  under  the  ownership  of 
the  Government  of  Canada.  Its  routes  are 
worldwide,  the  principal  routes  t)eing  to 
Europe  and  North  America,  in  addition  to 
extensive  operations  throughout  Canada. 
Eximbank  has  previously  made  6  loans  to 
Air  Canada  and  repayments  have  been 
made  on  a  timely  basis. 

3.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services 

The  principal  goods  to  be  exported  from 
the  United  States  are  12  Boeing  767-200 
commercial  jet  aircraft  to  be  used  by  Air 
Canada,  together  with  the  additional  com- 
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mercial  jet  aircraft  contemplated  by  the 
Preliminary  Commitment,  to  handle  in- 
creased traffic  on  its  domestic  and  North 
American  routes  and  to  replace  its  aging 
fleet.  The  aircraft  will  be  exported  under 
various  schedules  during  the  period  1982- 
1986. 

The  airframes  for  the  767's  will  be  manu- 
factured in  the  Seattle-Renton-Everett  area 
by  the  Boeing  Company  of  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. The  engines  for  the  767's  will  be 
manufactured  by  the  Pratt  and  Whitney 
Aircraft  Division  of  United  Technologies 
Corporation  in  Hartford.  Connecticut.  In 
addition,  other  U.S.  firms  will  furnish  spare 
parts.  Non-U.S.  components  manufactured 
in  Japan  and  Italy  will  cost  about 
$60,901,000  or  approximately  11%  of  the 
United  States  goods,  and  are  not  included  in 
the  financing  plans  set  out  below. 

B.  explanation  of  eximbank  financing 
1.  Reasons 

The  Eximbank  financing  support  of 
$460,173,000  contemplated  in  this  transac- 
tion will  facilitate  the  export  of  $575,216,000 
of  United  States  goods  and  services.  Sales, 
profits  and  employment  for  U.S.  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  their  subcontractors  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  exports. 

During  the  next  two  to  three  years,  sever- 
al large  foreign  airlines  will  be  undertaking 
major  reequipment  programs,  and  through 
1990  aircraft  purchases  by  foreign  airlines 
are  expected  to  account  for  approximately 
40%  of  total  U.S.  aircraft  sales.  Eximbank's 
financial  support  for  exports  of  U.S.  aircraft 
has  assisted  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  in 
obtaining  approximately  80%  of  the  world 
market  for  commercial  jet  aircraft,  and  Ex- 
imbank believes  it  must  be  sensitive  to  pur- 
chasers' needs  during  this  period  of  new 
product  selection  to  insure  that  U.S.  aircraft 
and  engine  manufacturers  are  able  to  offer 
attractive  financing  which  helps  them  to 
sustain  their  position  as  a  leading  U.S. 
export  sector. 

The  export  of  12  Boeing  767-200  jet  air- 
craft will  have  been  achieved  in  the  face  of 
strong  competition  from  the  A-3 10-200  jet 
aircraft  manufactured  by  Airbus  Industrie. 
The  A-31 0-200  was  determined  by  Air 
Canada  to  be  technically  and  economically 
competitive  with  the  B767-200  for  Air  Can- 
ada's domestic  and  North  American  routes. 
To  be  competitive  and  to  break  into  the  im- 
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portant  North  American  market  with  the  A- 
310-200  type  of  aircraft.  Airbus  arranged 
special  financing  with  support  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Germany.  Ade- 
quate, comparable  financing  from  U.S. 
sources  was  necessary  to  offset  the  A-310- 
200  financing.  Air  Canada's  selection  of  the 
767  over  the  Airbus  will  govern  a  substantial 
portion  of  Air  Canada's  fleet  acquisition 
plans  for  the  period  through  1990.  The  Ex- 
imbank financing,  therefore,  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  winning  this  sale  for  the  U.S.  sup- 
pliers. 

Boehig  estimates  that  the  sale  of  12  B767- 
200  jet  aircraft  will  provide  12.2  million 
man/hours  of  work  for  Boeing  and  its  sub- 
contractors, including  1.8  million  for  Pratt 
and  Whitney  in  Connecticut  for  production 
of  the  engines.  Additional  benefits  which 
will  flow  to  the  United  States  from  the 
transaction  include  follow-on  sales  of  up  to 
12  additional  B767-200  jet  aircraft  and  re- 
lated exports  of  spare  parts,  ground  support 
and  other  auxiliary  equipment. 

2.  The  Financing  Plan 

The  cost  of  the  12  B767-200  jet  aircraft 
will  be  financed  as  follows: 


ginning  (i)  January  15.  1984  for  aircraft  to 
be  delivered  in  1982  and  1983  and  (ii)  Janu- 
ary 15.  1985  for  aircraft  to  be  delivered  in 
1984.  Repayments  will  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  an  actuarial  annuity  method  requir- 
ing level  installment  payments  composed  of 
decreasing  amounts  of  interest  and  increas- 
ing amounts  of  principal  in  each  install- 
ment, with  interest  accruing  prior  to  the 
start  of  principal  repayments  being  payable 
semiannually. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Eximbank  activity  in,  and  economic  data 
about.  Canada. 
Sincerely. 

H.  K.  Allen. 
Attachments. 

EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE  IN  CANADA 
|As  d  JuDf  31.  1980) 
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It  is  expected  that  the  Eximbank  Financ- 
ing described  above  will  consist  of  a  blend  of 
an  Eximbank  direct  loan  and  a  loan  of  a  pri- 
vate financial  institution  guaranteed  by  Ex- 
imbank. 

(a)  Eximbank  Charges 

The  financial  charge  on  the  Eximbank  Fi- 
nancing to  be  paid  by  Air  Canada  will  be  8.7 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually 
until  the  start  of  principal  repayments  as 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (b)  below.  A  com- 
mitment fee  of  0.5  percent  per  annum  will 
also  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  portion 
of  the  Eximbank  Financing. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 

The  Eximbank  Financing,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  will  be  repaid  in  2  sched- 
ules of  24  equal  semiannual  installments  be- 
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defaults  and  RESCHEDULINGS 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  reschedulings  of  Eximbank 
direct  credits  financing  U.S.  export  sales  to 
Canada. 

Area  ( 1000  sq.  km. )  =  9.976. 

Population  (beg.  1979):  23.5  million. 

Population  Density:  2/sq.  km. 

GNP  per  capiU  (1979):  $9,464. 
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POET       ARCHIBALD       MacLEISH  about  impossible  to  find  a  crying  tod- 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  OCTOBER  dler  or  unhappy  parent.  The  children 

1  START  OF  THE  REAGAN  ECO-  have  fun.  the  young  and  the  old,  the 

NOMIC  PROGRAM  parents  and  grandparents,  too,  delight 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  '"  seeing  such  a  place  full  of  smiles 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  *"°  warm  feeling. 

tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  The  people  of  Florida  are  proud  and 

recognized  for  5  minutes.  happy  that  Walt  Disney  World  has 

•  Mr.    REUSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    some  ^^^  its  successful  home  in  the  Orlan- 

years  ago  the  great  poet  and  former  do  area  of  central  Florida,  bringing 

Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  tourism  and  travelers  from  all  over  the 

Archibald    MacLeish.    wrote    a    poem  world  and  helping  to  transform  our 

which  describes  quite  accurately  how  State    into    a    metropolitan,    modern 

the  Reagan  economic  program  was  put  place.    It    is    unfortunate    that    Walt 

together  and  what  will  happen  now  Disney  could  not  have  witnessed  the 

that  October  1  is  here  and  the  pro-  unceasing  parade  of  joyous  folk  from 

gram  has  gone  into  effect.  The  poem  ^ar  and  near  coming  to  visit  his  cre- 

follows:  ations.  but  all  of  us  are  grateful  to  his 

genius  and  desire  to  make  people  feel 

The  End  of  the  World  happy.  Happy  anniversary .# 

Quite  unexpectedly  as  Vasserot  , 
The  armless  ambidextrian  was  lighting 

A  match  between  his  great  and  second  toe  HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

^t  ^x^T^l'^^r^  tCit^^fn  Ihiir^hP  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

The  neck^of  Madame  Sossman  while  the  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Pointed,  and  Teeny  was  about  to  cough  tlemen  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 

In    waltz-time    swinging    Jocko    by    the  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

thumb-  •  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

Quite  unexpectedly  the  top  blew  off:  like  to  address  a  subject  of  utmost  im- 

And  there,   there  overhead,   there,  there,  portance  to  my  district,  the  State  of 

hung  over  Oregon,  the  Northwest  and  the  entire 

Those  thousands  of  white  faces,  those  dazed  Nation.  I  am  referring  to  the  intoler- 

«y^s,  ably  high  interest  rates  that  are  crip- 
There  in  the  starless  dark  the  poise,  the  pjjng  our  economy.  Today's  interest 

There  with  vast  wings  across  the  canceled  \l^^^'  ^^^}^^f^,  ^^F    inflation,    are    at 

s^jgs  their  highest  levels  since  the  Great 

There  in  the  sudden  blackness  the  black  Depression.  Unless  we  want  this  coun- 

pall  try  to  return  to  the  economic  condi- 

Of  nothing,  nothing,  nothing— nothing  at  tions  of  that  period,  swift  action  must 

all*  be  taken  to  reverse  the  policies  that 

__^^^___  have  given  us  stiflingly  high  interest 

~~^^^~~~  rates. 

HAPPY  lOTH.  WALT  DISNEY  condition  of  the  economy 

WORLD  While  the  largest  corporations  can 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  afford  to  finance  huge  mergers  like 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  the  Conoco  deal,  small  business  is 
tleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  being  crushed  under  the  oppressive 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  weight  of  20-percent  interest  rates. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin-  Persistent  inflation  coupled  with  high 
guished  colleagues  of  the  House,  let  interest  rates  have  doubled  the  failure 
me  with  utter  delight  remind  all  of  us  rate  of  commercial  and  indtistrial  busi- 
that  yesterday  marked  the  10th  anni-  ness  over  the  last  2  years,  giving  us  the 
versary  of  a  place  which  has  done  so  highest  failure  rates  in  over  15  years, 
much  to  make  people  happy  that  it  is  In  Oregon,  the  result  is  not  a  reces- 
truly  a  landmark  of  good  feeling  in  sion.  but  a  true  depression.  The  ad- 
our  Nation  today:  Walt  Disney  World,  ministrator  for  the  Oregon  State  Em- 
Walt  Disney  World,  in  the  lovely,  ployment  Division  recently  announced 
temperate,  sunlit,  and  ocean-bathed  that  Oregon's  unemployment  rate,  at 
State  of  Florida  has  been  an  attrac-  10  percent,  is  among  the  highest  in 
tion  for  over  14  million  people  each  the  Nation.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
year  who  come  to  enjoy  the  many  ac-  this  figure  could  climb  as  high  as  12.5 
tivities  and  thrills  offered  at  Walt  percent.  In  some  towns  .where  mills 
Disney  World,  where  fun  has  been  ele-  have  been  forced  to  close,  the  rate  of 
vated  to  a  science  and  where  it  is  just  unemployment   has   reached   over   20 
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percent.  Can  you  imagine,  more  than  1 
out  of  every  5  workers  is  out  of  a  job. 

THE  HOUSING  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  ROCKS 

Two  of  the  major  industries  in  our 
State,  wood  products  and  construction, 
are  experiencing  their  worst  decline  in 
decades.  Mortgage  rates  at  or  above  17 
percent  have  kept  the  housing  indus- 
try down  in  its  2-year  long  slump,  with 
housing  starts  likely  to  fall  short  of 
last  year's  disastrous  total  of  1.3  mil- 
lion units.  The  Commerce  Department 
has  just  announced  that  housing 
starts  have  reached  an  all-time  low. 
with  new  construction  of  single-family 
houses  hitting  its  lowest  point  since 
the  Government  began  keeping  rec- 
ords more  than  two  decades  ago.  This 
decline  in  housing  starts,  the  longest 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  has 
seen  permits  fall  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent from  the  peak  of  2.1  million  units 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1978.  No 
housing  industry  decline  on  record  has 
had  a  worse  combination  of  duration 
and  severity  since  the  1930's. 

By  all  figuring,  high  interest  rates 
are  to  blame.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  excerpts  from  my  con- 
stituents who  have  taken  the  time  to 
write  me  about  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  Oregon: 

I  live  in  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of 
Oregon.  My  husband  owns  a  logging  corpo- 
ration. This  business  employs  about  40 
people,  and  has  become  a  very  important 
part  of  this  community.  It  has  always 
proven  to  be  a  profitable  business  until 
recently.  .  .  .  This  well-established  business 
that  my  husband  finally  owns  is  about  to 
lose  all  of  their  assets  and  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  This  is  just  one  example  of  all 
the  smaller  logging  businesses  all  over 
Oregon.  There  are  towns  close  to  us  that 
have  also  had  mills  close  down  in  the  past 
two  years.  I  have  never  seen  as  many  for 
sale  signs  on  houses  as  are  here!  ...  As  you 
well  know,  the  interest  rates  are  the  main 
reason  for  this  happening— Prom  a  letter  to 
the  President  from  Karen  M.  Robinson.  Co- 
quille.  Oreg. 

The  housing  and  lumber  industry  needs 
your  help.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  real  de- 
pression. We've  had  over  a  50  percent  de- 
cline in  housing  starts  and  home  sales.— D. 
J.  Rogers.  President  EHect,  Oregon  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  Springfield. 

We  can't  take  it  anymore.  To  work  for 
years  and  watch  your  entire  savings,  home, 
and  all  your  personal  possessions  lost  to 
support  20  or  more  percent  interest  [rates] 
because  the  product  that  you  produce  is 
made  unsalable  purely  because  the  politi- 
cians [have]  singled  out  your  industry  to 
stop  inflation  is  infuriating.  Driving  people 
to  bankruptcy  cannot  be  the  way  to  run  a 
country.— Gerald  Engler,  Portland  Real 
Estate  Broker. 
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I  live  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  which  is  very  de- 
pendent on  the  housing  industry.  Since  the 
housing  industry  is  dead,  or  at  the  best, 
slowly  dying  nationwide,  our  economy  is 
being  hurt  drastically.  The  loss  of  jobs  has 
been  tremendous  and  there  are  only  three 
viable  builders  still  building  in  the  Eugene- 
Springfield  area.  Mail  and  moving  van  rec- 
ords show  that  (more  people  are  moving  out 
of  town  than  arriving.)  Our  apartment  va- 
cancy rate  runs  from  15  to  30  percent.  We 
need  a  change  and  we  need  it  now!  You  need 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  average 
American  and  the  small  businessman.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  interest  rates  ...  be 
brought  back  to  a  realistic  level.  You  cannot 
do  it  too  soon.— Boyd  Iverson,  Iverson- 
Hughes  Realtors.  Eugene. 

Many  construction  development  compa- 
nies will  not  be  able  to  continue  the  build- 
ing of  apartments  unless  interest  rates  are 
lowered  to  reasonable  amounts.  If  rates  do 
not  come  down,  no  more  housing  will  be 
built  and  thousands  of  people  will  be  out  of 
work!  America  will  bust  if  something  is  not 
done  about  high  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion.—Mel  Holland,  Portland. 

International  Woodworkers 

OF  America, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  IWA  stands 
firmly  with  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Northwest  Congressional  delegation 
who  are  seeking  action  from  the  Adminis- 
tration to  bring  down  interest  rates. 

Actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  severely  restrict  the  money  supply 
have  caused  a  disaster  in  the  credit  markets. 
These  policies  have  literally  brought  U.S. 
housing  to  its  knees.  The  best  projections 
we  have  indicate  housing  starts  in  1981  will 
be  lower  than  at  anytime  in  the  last  35 
years. 

With  over  30  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing workforce  in  the  Northwest  employed  in 
lumber  and  wood  products— in  normal 
times— the  region  bears  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  misery  suffered  from  tight 
money  policies. 

The  wild  fluctuation  of  interest  rates  has 
added  another  element  of  uncertainty  and 
indecision  on  the  part  of  potential  home 
buyers.  Homes  mortgages  now  stand  at  17 
percent.  This  figure  must  come  down  before 
housing  begins  to  pick  up  and  lumber  orders 
Increase. 

Even  as  interest  rates  fall  we  fear  there 
will  be  a  rather  long  delay  in  lumber  orders 
(and  hence  employment  pick  up  in  our  in- 
dustry) because  of  the  huge  inventory  of 
unsold  homes  now  on  the  market. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
have  deregulated  the  banking  industry,  re- 
moved restrictions  from  savings  and  loans 
and  have  cut  back  on  much  needed  govern- 
ment housing  programs.  This  strategy  has 
caused  funds  that  would  have  been  available 
for  housing  to  be  diverted  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  major  areas  capital  has  been  attracted 
to  are  the  short  term  high  interest  bearing 
commercial  paper  markets.  These  moves 
have  contributed  to  inflation  as  business 
has  substantially  increased  their  short  term 
borrowing.  This  high  cost  of  capital  certain- 
ly gets  passed  along  to  consumers  in  the 
concentrated  industries  where  a  few  firms 
administer  prices. 

Government  spending  and  budget  deficits 
are  not  the  central  problem.  Business  hot- 
rowing  has  increased  much  more  than  gov- 
ernment borrowing  during  the  last  4  years. 
Government  spending  is  indeed  needed  to 
finance  job-creating  public  works  projects 
and  to  add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
poor. 


Two  years  ago  wood  products  employment 
in  Oregon  was  84.000.  Today  there  are  only 
67.000  people  working  in  the  industry  and 
many  more  firms  have  announced  curtail- 
ments. We  are  facing  a  bleak  winter  as  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  have  been 
exhausted,  heating  costs  continue  to  rise, 
and  as  social  assistance  programs  are  cut 
back. 

The  Northwest  cannot  wait  for  the  so- 
called  Reaganomics  cure.  The  economy  is 
extremely  sick  right  now  and  has  been  for 
almost  two  years. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  successful 
in  persuading  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  interest  rates  down. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  Fed  is  an  independ- 
ent body  the  Congress  should  put  together 
a  legislative  package  that  would  compel  the 
Fed  to  be  responsive  to  the  real  world  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The  legislation  should  include  mandates 
concerning  money  supply,  growth  rates,  ob- 
jectives for  limiting  wild  interest  rate  fluc- 
tuations, guidelines  on  the  Fed's  use  of  the 
discount-rate  policy,  and  member  bank  re- 
serve requirements. 

Legislation  should  also  deal  with  the  un- 
regulated flow  of  U.S.  capital  to  foreign 
countries  and  the  Congress  should  consider 
selective  credit  controls  in  order  to  direct 
funds  away  from  non-productive  areas  and 
into  productive  economy-building  pursuits. 

With  kind  regards  and  thanks,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Keith  J.  Johnson. 

President. 
fundamental  contradictions 

As  if  it  is  suddenly  some  kind  of  sur- 
prise, people  are  realizing  that  the 
fundamental  contradictions  of  the  ad- 
ministration's brand  of  "supply-side" 
economics  are  going  to  bankrupt  us. 
The  administration's  figures  simply 
don't  add  up:  a  $750  billion  tax  cut 
combined  with  a  $1.5  trillion  military 
build-up  inevitably  add  up  to  one 
result— continued.  massive  budget 
deficits— and  even  more  pressure  on 
credit  markets  as  the  Treasury  moves 
in  to  finance  them. 

The  high  interest  rate  policies  of 
this  administration  are  creating  a  de- 
pression in  Oregon,  and  this  should 
serve  as  an  indicator  of  things  to  come 
for  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  that  these  policies 
must  be  turned  around.* 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SEX 
LAW  VETO 

(Mr.  ASKBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane)  will  offer  a 
privileged  motion  to  discharge  House 
Resolution  208  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  full 
House.  I  urge  support  for  the  gentle- 
man's motion  and  I  support  adoption 
of  the  resolution. 

The  new  District  of  Columbia  sex 
law.  approved  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council  and  Mayor 
Marion  Barry.  Jr..  is  one  of  the  most 


irresponsible  actions  ever  taken  by  the 
District  government.  And  that  is  quite 
an  achievement. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  as- 
pects of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assualt  Reform  Act  is  the 
change  in  the  maximum  penalty  for 
forcible  rape.  If  the  District  govern- 
ment has  its  way,  the  maximum  penal- 
ty would  be  reduced  from  life  impris- 
onment to  20  years  in  jail. 

In  addition,  the  new  law  would 
repeal  present  criminal  statutes 
against  seduction  by  a  teacher  of  a 
female  aged  16  to  21.  sodomy  and  bes- 
tiality. The  law  would  also  amend  the 
indecent  exposure  law  to  make  crimi- 
nal prosecution  more  difficult. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  of  argument  about 
home  rule.  I  reject  those  arguments. 
This  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
and  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
travel  here  each  year  from  all  across 
this  country.  The  new  D.C.  sex  law  en- 
dangers those  individuals  and  we  miist 
overrule  it. 

Again,  I  urge  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's motion  and  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution of  disapproval. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gibbons  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  3  p.m.  today,  and  for 
Friday.  October  2,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Ireland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  4:30  p.m.  today,  and  for 
Friday,  October  2.  on  account  of  ser\- 
ice  as  a  representative  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  full  session. 

Mr.  Beard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  through  October  7. 
on  account  of  minor  surgery. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Parris.  for  1  hour.  October  6. 
1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  Plorio.  to 
insert  their  remarks  on  S.  304,  Nation- 
al Tourism  Policy  Act,  just  prior  to 
the  vote  thereon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lee)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Carbcan. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Fields  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  . 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Ms.  Perraro. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoNKER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  2,  1981.  as 
■American  Enterprise  Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  7  calendar  days  beginning  October  4. 
1981,  as  "National  Port  Week." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1687.  An  act  to  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  International  Investment 
Survey  Act  of  1976;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  3228. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  offset  foreign  export  credit 
subsidies  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Competitive  Export  Subsidy  Fund;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-261).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  235.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3603.  a  bill  to 
provide  price  and  income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  continue 
food  assistance  to  low-income  households, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-262). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  236.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4437,  a  bill  to 
promote  energy  conservation  by  providing 
for  daylight  saving  time  on  an  expanded 
basis  suid  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
263).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  October  2,  1981,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sales  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittals  Nos.  8 1-96 A,  96B,  96C. 
and  96D).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittals  Nos.  81- 
96A.  96B,  96C,  stnd  96D),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  4651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
neither  the  House  of  Representatives  nor 
the  Senate  may  consider  any  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  in  which  outlays 
exceed  revenues  for  any  fiscal  year  if  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  exceeds 
$1  trillion:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 

H.R.  4652.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  a  human  body  for  the  purpose 
of  cremation  unless  a  medical  examiner  or 
licensed  physician  has  certified  that  the 
body  does  not  contain  a  medical  implant 
containing  a  battery  or  power  cell;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  4653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  rules  added  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permit  transfer 
of  tax  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 

H.R.  4654.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  lands 
and  to  remove  certain  restrictions  from  cer- 
tain previous  conveyances  of  lands  in  Custer 
County.  Mont.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  4655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  regard  to  the 
rollover  or  multiyear  distributions  from  a 
qualified  pension  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  4656.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted provision  of  law  providing  for  the  per- 
manent appropriation  of  funds  for  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress,  and  to  restore  the 
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$3,000  limit  on  tax  deductions  for  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress  while  away 
from  home;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  House  Administration,  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER.    Mr.    BoNioR    of    Michigan. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada,   Mr.    Donnelly,    Mr.    Dwyer, 
Mr.      Fazio,      Mr.      LaFalce,      Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana): 
H.R.  4657.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  E>own's  Syndrome;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  period  during  which  an  indi- 
vidual must  purchase  a  new  residence  for 
nonrecognition  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  an  old 
residence  in  the  case  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  stationed  overseas  or 
who  are  otherwise  required  to  reside  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned quarters;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  4659.  A  bill  to  allow  an  occupational 
privilege  tax  to  be  imposed  on  certain  Fed- 
eral employees  by  Cain  Township.  Chester 
County,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February     1983     as     "American     History 
Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   FASCELL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Derwinski.    Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Ire- 
land,   Mr.    Mica.   Mr.    Barnes,   Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mrs.  F'enwick. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa.   Mr.   Erdahl.   Mrs.  Snowe, 
and  Mr.  LeBoutillier): 
H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  E-3A  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol  system   (AWACS)   aircraft,   conformal 
fuel  tanks  for  P-15  aircraft.  AIM-9L  Side- 
winder missiles,  and  Boeing  707  aerial  re- 
fueling aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.  Con.  Res.  195.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  fill  the  1982  vacancy  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  a  person  of 
substantial  small  business  or  agricultural 
experience;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  D' AMOURS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  196.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
next  two  vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
be  filled  by  individuals  with  extensive  back- 
groimd  and  experience  in  housing  and  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  197.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  press  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  among  the  major  political  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
safe  and  stable  environment  for  free  and 
open  democratic  elections:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wright  I : 
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H.  Res.  237.  Resolution  to  repeal  rule 
XL VII  (relating  to  "limiUtions  on  ouUide 
earned  income")  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McCURDY: 
H.R.  4660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocio 
Raechel  Swain;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  4661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Petty  Of- 
ficer Michael  J.  Fisette,  U.S.  Coast  Guard; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  4662.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Ok 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  Coats  and  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  1127:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1298:  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1864:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  HoYER.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  2488;  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2501:  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Phitchard. 
and  Mr.  Beard. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2828:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  E>organ  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Fas- 
CELL.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  2996:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3274:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
and  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  3721:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3841:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Markey.  and 
Mr.  Walgren. 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Cheney. 

H.R.  4410:  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  SUNIA,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Cheney. 

H.R.  4432:  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4575:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  4646:  Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  and 
Mr.  Shannon. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Lee. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

H.J.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  SiUANDER,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Hutto, 


Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesou. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota. 

H.  Con  Res.  159:  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Wydeh.  and  Mr. 
Eckart. 

H.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Hughes. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3112 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—Page  9.  line  7,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  3.". 
Page  9,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 
(b)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Voting  Righte 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  and  are  not  literate  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.". 


H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
—Page  2,  strike  out  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents "TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON  "  and 
insert      in      lieu      thereof      "TITLE     V— 
COTTON". 

Page  25,  line  18  striking  "TTTLE  V— 
UPLAND  COTTON  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "TITLE  V— COTTON". 

Page  32,  after  line  9,  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  sec- 
tion 101(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1441(f)).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
price  support  for  cotton  shall  apply  several- 
ly to  (1)  American  upland  cotton  and  (2) 
extra  long  staple  cotton  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  ginned  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  347  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  except 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  1982  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  through 
nonrecourse  loans  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton,  price  support  loans  shall  be 
made  available  to  cooperators  for  such  crop 
at  a  level  which  is  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  or  more  than  125  per  centum  in 
excess  of  the  loan  level  established  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inch  upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through 
4.9)  of  such  crop  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States.  If  producers  have  disap- 
proved marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  price  support  loans 
shall  be  made  available  to  cooperators  for 
such  crop  at  a  level  which  shall  be  50  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  loan  level  estab- 
lished for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  (micronaire 
3.5  through  4.9)  of  such  crop  at  average  lo- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  price  support  avail- 
able for  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  accord- 
ance with  section  402  of  this  Act. ". 
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By  Mr.  CARMAN: 
—Page  86.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

ACHICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT  REVOLVING  rtJND 

Sec.  1210.  Section  4  of  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  n07a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (d): 

"(dMl)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 
Pund.  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection  as  the  'Corpora- 
tion') for  financing  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c)— 

"(A)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

"(B)  export  sales  of  United  States  breed- 
ing animals  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  points  of  entry  in  other  na- 
tions; and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  facilities  in  im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  United  States  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  only  where 
there  is  substantial  potential  for  developing 
regular  commercial  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  is  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  equitable  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries.  In  carrying 
out  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  under  which— 

"(A)  not  less  then  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Pund  such  sums  as  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  in  payment  for  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revolving  fund 
in  financing  export  sales  of  the  type  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  re- 
volving fund. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  in  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
names  of  the  countries  extended  credit 
under  such  programs,  the  total  amount  of 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  each  such  country 
in  such  fiscal  year,  and  a  discussion  and 


evaluation  of  the  market  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1.  1982. 

"(6)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
subsection  is  abolished  effective  October  1. 
1985.  and  all  unobligated  money  in  such 
fund  on  September  30,  1985,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

"(8)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
section to  incur  obligations  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual  limi- 
tations on  new  direct  loan  obligations  which 
shall  be  provided  in  annual  appropriations 
Acts.". 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN: 
—Page  89,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

ADJUSTUENT  OF  THE  THRIFTY  FOOD  PLAN 

Sec.  1306.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (6)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  clause  (9),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(6)  on  October  1,  1982, 
adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  the  nearest 
dollar  increment  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the  twenty- 
one  months  ending  the  preceding  June  30, 
1982,  and  (7)  on  October  1,  1983,  and  each 
October  1  thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such 
diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  increment  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  pre- 
ceding June  30". 

(Pood  stamp  funding  and  program  exten- 
sion.) 

Page  114,  line  7,  insert  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Page  1 14.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  17,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thererof  the  following:  ";  not  in  excess  of 
$11,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982;  not  in  excess  of 
$11,170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983;  not  in  excess  of 
$11,115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984;  and  not  in  excess  of 
$11,305,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985". 

Page  120,  after  line  22,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 

AUTHORITY  OF  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Sec  1343.  Any  person  who  is  employed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  conducts  investi- 
gations of  alleged  or  suspected  criminal  vio- 
lations of  statutes,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  who 
is  designated  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may— 

(1)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  criminal  violation  if  such  violation 
is  committed,  or  if  such  employee  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  is 
being  committed,  in  the  presence  of  such 
employee, 

(2)  incident  to  making  an  arrest  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  search  the  premises  and  seize 
evidence,  without  a  warrant","' 

(3)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest,  tor  the 
search  of  premises,  or  the  seizure  of  evi- 


dence of  such  warrant  is  issued  upon  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  has 
been  committed,  and 
(4)  carry  a  firearm. 

in  accordance  with  rules  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  while  such  employee 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties  under  the  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6.  or  described  in  section  9.  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978.  (5  U.S.C.  app. 
6.9) 

Page  104.  line  23,  insert  after  "of  coupons" 
the  following:  "including  any  losses  involv- 
ing failure  of  a  coupon  issuer  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  specified  in  section 
ll(d)(21),". 

Page  108,  line  21,  strike  our  "paragraph:" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs:"'. 

Page  109,  after  line  9  insert  the  following: 

"21.  that,  project  areas  or  parts  thereof 
where  authorization  cards  are  used,  and  eli- 
gible households  are  required  to  present 
photographic  identification  cards  in  order 
to  receive  their  coupons,  the  state  agency 
shall  include,  in  any  agreement  or  contract 
with  a  coupon  issuer,  a  provision  that  (1) 
the  issuer  shall  (A)  require  the  presenter  to 
furnish  a  photographic  identification  card 
at  the  time  the  authorization  card  is  per- 
sented,  and  (B)  record  on  the  authorization 
card  the  identification  number  shown  on 
the  photographic  identification  card;  and 
(2)  if  the  State  agency  determines  that  the 
authorization  card  has  been  stolen  or  other- 
wise was  not  received  by  a  household  certi- 
fied as  eligible,  the  issuer  shall  be  liable  to 
the  State  agency  for  the  face  value  of  any 
coupons  issued  in  the  transaction  in  which 
such  card  is  used  and  the  issuer  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  clause 
(1).". 

By  Mr.  ENGUSH: 
—Page  16,  strike  lines  21  through  24  and 
substitute  the  following:  "Amend  the  first 
three  sentences  of  subsection  (f)(1)  to  read 
as  follows:  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  domestic  carry-over  supplies  of 
wheat  will  in  the  absence  of  a  set-aside 
exceed  6  per  centum  of  total  world  usage  for 
the  previous  crop  year.  If  a  set-aside  of  crop- 
land is  in  effect  under  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorised  by  this 
section,  the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set- 
aside  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  per- 
centage, as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  in  any  case  not  less  than  15  per  centum 
of  that  farm's  previous  year's  plantings. 
When  such  set-aside  has  been  announced, 
loan  rates  shall  be  increased  by  5  per 
centum  above  the  level  established  in  sec- 
tion 107A.  The  producer  may.  at  his  option, 
elect  to  set-aside  30  per  centum  of  the 
farm's  previous  year's  plantings,  in  such 
case  the  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
rate  15  per  centum  higher  than  the  level  es- 
tablished in  section  107A.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  any  such  set-aside  not  later 
than  August  1.  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  the  1982  crop,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  such  set-aside  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  enactment  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  For  the  1982 
through  1985  crops,  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  the  set-aside  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  haying  and  grazing.". 
—On  page  77.  insert  after  line  2  the  follow- 
ing: 
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AUTHORITY  TO  RELEASE  BEE  GERM  PLASM 

Sec.  1012.  Section  103  of  the  E>epartment 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
283)  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  period  "and  may  release  bee 
germ  plasm  to  the  public". 

-Page  114.  following  line  2  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  renumber  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  title  XIII  accordingly: 

PILOT  PROJECTS  TO  SIMPLIFY  THE  PROCESSING 
OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  AFDC  AND  SSI 
RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  1336.  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
sutisection  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct two  pilot  projects  in  which  households 
that  consist  entirely  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
whose  gross  income  does  not  exceed  130  per- 
cent of  the  nonfarm  income  poverty  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  guidelines,  and  households  that  con- 
sist entirely  of  recipients  of  Supplemental 
Security  Income  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  satis- 
fy the  application  requirements  prescribed 
under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  and  the 
income  and  resource  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  sections  5(c)  through  5(g)  of 
this  Act.  Allotments  provided  pursuant  to 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  based  upon 
household  size  and  the  benefits  paid  to  such 
household  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  respectively,  or.  at  State 
option,  the  standard  of  need  for  such  size 
household,  under  both  such  programs:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shall  also  make 
such  modifications  in  the  value  of  such  al- 
lotments as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
in  each  pilot  project  area,  average  food 
stamp  benefits  by  household  size  for  house 
holds  receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  and  participating  in  the  pilot 
project,  and  for  households  receiving  sup- 
plemental security  income  and  participating 
in  the  pilot  project,  are  not  reduced  below 
what  such  average  benefits  would  be  under 
this  Act  foi  eacn  such  category  of  house- 
holds, respectively,  in  each  such  pilot 
project  area,  for  the  period  or  periods  the 
pilot  project  is  in  operation.  The  Secretary 
may  conduct  such  projects  on  a  statewide 
basis  in  two  States,  or  in  political  subdivi- 
sions within  such  States,  and  shall  evaluate 
the  impact  on  recipient  households,  admin- 
istrative costs,  and  error  rates.". 

-Page  190.  insert  after  line  14  the  follow- 
ing: 

LOAN  MORATORIUM 

Sec.  1508.  Effective  only  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  September  30.  1982.  sec- 
tion 331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1981a).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "may""  wherever  it  appears  after 
the  introductory  phrase  "In  addition  to  any 
other  authority  that  the  Secretary  may 
have  to  defer  principal  and  interest  and 
forego  foreclosure.""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "shall". 

-Page  222.  following  line  25.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE  XVII— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec  1647.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1981  shall  be  effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  and  ending 
September  30.  1983. 


By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
(To  amend  the  wheat  program.) 
—Strike  lines  2  through  25  on  page  11  and 
all  on  pages  12.  13.  14.  15.  and  16.  and  lines  1 
through  23  on  page  17.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchasers  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  $3.50  per  bushel,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the  com- 
petitive relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains  in  domestic  and  export  markets  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  wheat. 

■'(b)(1)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  subsection.  Payments  for  any  such 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (iii)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop. 
In  no  event  may  payments  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  than  the  acreage  actually  planted 
to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 
"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $4  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop,  $4.20 
per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  $4.40  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $4.60  per 
bushel  for  the  1985  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  in  (i)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  the  suljsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph  effective  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster 
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payment  to  the  producers  on  the  numt>er  of 
acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  (including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  in  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  limes  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
33  Vj  per  centum  of  the  esUblished  price  for 
the  crop. 

■(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with  respect 
to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  toui  quantity  of  wheat 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing 60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  production  below  60  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  if  crop  insurance  is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  wheat 
acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster 
payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

■'(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

■■(ii)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

■■(iii)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

■'(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  August  1 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  may  revise  the  national  program 
acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alloca- 
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Uon  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  made)  will 
produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  ex- 
cessive or  an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to 
assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  increase  or  decrease 
In  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined.  The 
wheat  acreage  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  if  the 
producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  national  program  acreage 
made  not  later  than  August  1  prior  to  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  is 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  for 
which  the  reduction  is  insufficient  to 
exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of 
the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  al- 
location factor  for  wheat,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  in 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
provided  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
t>e  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
sut>section.  If  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields  as  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  If  national 


State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

'■(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  car- 
ryover to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  wheat  acreage  base  for 
each  wheat-producing  farm.  Producers  on  a 
farm  who  knowingly  produce  wheat  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  wheat  acreage  for 
the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  wheat  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  with  respect  to 
that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduc- 
tion required  to  he  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest (including  any  acreage  which  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  crop 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to  re- 
flect established  crop-rotation  practices  and 
to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  considered  in  de- 
termining a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (i)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  pr(xluction  of  wheat 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity,  by  (ii)  the  number  of 
acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to  such  com- 
modity under  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
which  will  assure  protection  of  such  acreage 
from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion. 
However,  the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
duced acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sor- 
ghum, bay  and  grazing  of  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  flexseed,  triticale  oats,  rye.  or  other 
commodity,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  wheat  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If  a  land  diver- 
sion program  is  in  effect  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  also  require  that 
producers  participate  in  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 


producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  a  producer  under  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  b>ds  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
deadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
in  cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(i)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OT  CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  302.  Sections  379d,  379e.  379f.  379g. 
379h,  379i.  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
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to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1.  1982.  through  May  31.  1986. 

SUSPENSION  or  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
PRODUCER  CERTIFICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  331.  332,  333,  334,  335. 
336.  338.  339,  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203.  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985. 

NON APPLICABILITY  OF  SECTION  107  OF  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  OF  1949  TO  THE  1982 
THROUGH  1985  CROPS  OF  WHEAT 

Sec.  305.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 

—Strike  lines  19  through  24  on  page  45  and 
all  on  pages  46  through  58  and  lines  1 
through  3  on  page  59.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  VII-PEANUTS 

ANNUAL  MARKETING  QUOTA  AND  STATE  ACREAGE 

ALLOTMENT 

See.  701.  Section  358  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
peanuts. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)(1)  is  amended,  effective 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts, 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  the 
peanut  acreage  allotment  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
1977  acreage  allotment  as  increased  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section.". 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT!  NATIONAL 
POUNDAGE  quota;  farm  POUNDAGE  QUOTA; 
AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  702.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sul>sec- 
tions  (k)  through  (p)  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  peanuts  for  the 
following  crop  taking  into  consideration 
projected  domestic  use.  exports,  and  a  rea- 
sonable carryover:  Provided,  That  such  al- 
lotment shall  be  not  less  than  one  million 
six  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  acres. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  each  of 
the  marketing  years  1982  through  1985 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  tons.  If  the  minimum  na- 
tional poundage  quota  for  any  marketing 
year  is  insufficient  to  meet  total  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  edible  use  and  a 
reasonable  carryover,  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year  shall  be 
increased  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  such  requirements. 

"(m)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm  acre- 
age allotment  has  been  established,  a  farm 
yield  for  peanuts  shall  be  determined.  Such 
yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for  each  of 
the  three  crop  years  in  which  yields  were 
highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five  crop 
years  1973  through  1977:  Provided,  That  if 
peanuts  were  not  produced  on  the  farm  in 
at  least  three  years  during  such  five  year 


period  or  there  was  a  substantial  change  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm  during  such 
period  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  a 
change  in  operator,  lessee  who  is  an  opera- 
tor, or  irrigation  practices),  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm. 
The  appraised  yield  shall  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
basis  of  yields  established  for  similar  farms 
which  are  located  in  the  area  of  the  farm 
and  on  which  peanuts  were  produced, 
taking  into  consideration  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  production  of 
peanuts,  crop  rotation  practices,  soil  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(n)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  base  prtxluc- 
tion  poundage  shall  be  established  equal  to 
the  quantity  determined  by  multiplying  the 
farm  peanut  acreage  allotment  by  the  farm 
yield  determined  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  this  section. 

"(o)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  marketing  year  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  a 
factor  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such 
that  the  total  of  all  farm  poundage  quotas 
will  equal  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
such  marketing  year.  The  poundage  quota 
so  determined,  beginning  with  the  1982  crop 
for  any  farm,  and  continuing  through  the 
1985  crop  for  any  farm,  shall  be  increased 
by  the  number  of  pounds  by  which  market- 
ings of  quota  peanuts  from  the  farm  during 
the  immediately  preceding  marketing  year, 
beginning  with  1981.  were  less  than  the 
farm  poundage  quota:  Provided,  That  any 
such  increase,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  not 
be  fully  applied  to  the  farm  poundage  quota 
for  the  marketing  year  following  the  mar- 
keting year  in  which  such  undermarketing 
occurred,  shall  be  applied  to  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  sutisequent  marketing 
years:  Provided  further.  That  the  grower 
must  have  planted  in  such  preceding  mar- 
keting year  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
farm  allotment  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
undemarketing  carryforward:  Provided 
further.  That  total  marketings  shall  not 
exceed  actual  production  from  the  farm 
acreage  allotment:  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  total  of  all  such  increases  in  individual 
farm  poundage  quotas  exceeds  10  per 
centum  of  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
the  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  such  increases  so  that  the  total  of  all 
increases  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  national  poundage  quota. 

■•(p)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed- 

"(1)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  are  marketed  or  consid- 
ered marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do 
not  exceed  the  farm  poundage  quota  of 
such  farm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are  mar- 
keted from  a  farm  and  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  pea- 
nuts by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  prcxluce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  seed  and  use  on  a  farm.". 


SALE.  LEASE,  AND  TRANSFER  OF  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  703.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a>— 

(i)  striking  out  ",  if  he  determines  that  it 
will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  price  sup- 
port program,":  and 

(ii)  striking  out  "may"  each  place  that 
word  appears  and  inserting  "shall"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (i)  and  (J)  as  follows: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  transfers  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm  base  production  poundage, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  receiving 
farm  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  receiv- 
ing farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
transferring  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pounds  transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for 
the  transferring  farm.". 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (bXl)  and  (g>  of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  any  State  for  which  the  peanut 
acreage  allotment  is  eleven  thousand  acres 
or  less,  all  or  any  part  of  a  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment may  be  transferred  from  a  farm  in 
one  county  to  a  farm  in  another  county  in 
the  same  State  and  the  fifty-acre  limitation 
on  the  total  peanut  allotment  transferred  to 
any  farm  shall  not  apply.'". 

MARKETING  PENALTIES;  DISPOSITION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  PEANUTS 

Sec.  704.  Effective  for  the  1932  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "'75  per  centum  of  the  sup- 
port price  for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"120  per  centum  of  the  suppori  price  for 
quota"; 

(2)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"The  marketing  of  any  additional  peanuts 
from  a  farm  shall  be  subject  Ijp  the  same 
penalty  unless  the  peanuts,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, are  placed  under  loan  at  the  additional 
loan  rate  under  the  loan  program  made 
available  under  section  108(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  and  not  redeemed  by 
the  producers  or  are  marketed  under  con- 
tracts between  handlers  and  producers  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (i)  of 
this  section."; 

(3)  striking  out  "normal  yield"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "farm 
yield";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (f)  through  (k)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts.  Additional 
peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for  use  on  a 
farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for  domes- 
tic edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts  market- 
ed or  considered  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use. 

"(g)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality  than 
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the  peanuts  that  would  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
lo  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  on  the  peanuts  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  in  excess  of  the 
quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  peanut.s  so  acquired. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehous- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing. 

"(i)  Handlers  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  association)  for  approval 
not  later  than  March  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced. 

"(j)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  any  peanuts  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  made  available  for  domestic  edible  use  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary.  Additional  peanuts  received 
under  loan  shall  be  offered  for  sale  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  at  prices  not  less  than 
those  required  to  cover  all  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  peanuts  for  such  items 
as  inspection,  warehousing,  shrinkage,  and 
other  exp»enses.  plus  (1)  not  less  than  100 
F>er  centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  pea- 
nuts if  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  and 
paid  for  during  the  harvest  season  upon  de- 
livery by  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  producer,  or  (2)  not  less  than  105  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if 
the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  after  deliv- 
ery by  the  producer  but  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  of  the  marketing  year,  or  (3)  not 
less  than  107  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  peanuts 
are  sold  later  than  Oecember  31  of  the  mar- 
keting year:  Provided,  That  between  date  of 
delivery  of  additional  peanuts  to  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  for  loan  and  April  30 
of  the  marketing  year,  the  area  association 
shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  as- 
sociation and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, be  responsible  for  deciding  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when  the 
price  offered  equals  or  exceeds  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  minimum  sales 
price  specified  in  this  subsection. 

°'(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  beginning  with  the  1980 
crop,  the  amount  of  any  penalty  assessed 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  marketing 
of  quota  or  additional  peanuts  or  otherwise 
shall  be  reduced  or  waived  completely  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary,  through  the  local 
committees,  determines  that  the  marketing 
subject  to  penalty  was  done  unintentionally 
or  unknowingly:  Provided.  That  weight 
errors  with  respect  to  marketing  of  quota  or 
additional  peanuts  not  exceeding  one-tenth 
of  1  per  centum  per  marketing  document 
shall  not  be  considered  an  excess  marketing 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  penalty.". 


REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  705.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sentence  of 
section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  "all  brokers  and  dealers 
in  peanuts"  the  following:  "all  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  peanuts.". 

PRESERVATION  OP  UNUSED  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  706.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  377  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  words  "farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  such  year"  the  following: 
"or.  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  an  acreage  suffi- 
cient to  produce  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota". 

price  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  707.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  108  as  follows: 

"PEANUT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  108.  Notwith.standing  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  1982  crop  of  quota  peanuts 
shall  be  the  national  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion including  the  cost  of  land  on  a  current 
value  basis,  for  such  crop,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $575 
per  ton.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  1983.  1984.  and  1985 
crops  of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the  national 
average  quota  support  rate  for  such  peanuts 
for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  change,  during  the  period  January  1 
and  ending  December  31  of  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  for  which  a  level  of  support  is  being  de- 
termined, in  the  national  average  cost  of 
peanut  production,  excluding  the  cost  of 
land.  The  levels  of  support  so  announced 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  deductions  for 
inspection,  handling,  or  storage:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments 
for  location  of  peanuts  and  such  other  ad- 
justments as  are  authorized  by  section  403 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  o[>erations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985 
crops.  In  determining  support  levels,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  insure  that  there  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts.  The 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  additional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  which  the  level  of  support  is 
being  determined. 

"(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  in  each  of 
the  three  producing  areas  (described  in  7 
CPR  1446.10  (1980))  only  to  a  designated 
area  marketing  association  of  peanut  pro- 
ducers which  is  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  which  is  operated  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  conducting  sucti  loan 
activities.  Such  associations,  and  no  others. 


may  be  used  in  administrative  and  supervi- 
sory activities  relating  to  price  suppon  and 
marketing  activities  under  this  section  and 
section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  Loans  under  this  subsection 
shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  price  sup- 
port value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as  an 
association  reasonably  may  incur  in  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  in  its  operations 
and  activities  under  this  section  and  section 
359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938:  Provided,  That  cooperative  marketing 
associations  engaged  in  handling,  shelling, 
or  dealing  in  peanuts  in  any  manner,  other 
than  the  area  marketing  associations  select- 
ed and  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph,  may  not  conduct  loan,  diver- 
sion or  any  other  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
association  designated  in  paragraph  (1)  es- 
tablish pools  and  maintain  complete  and  ac- 
curate records  by  type  for  quota  peanuts 
handled  under  loans  and  for  additional  pea- 
nuts produced  without  a  contract  between 
handler  and  producer  described  in  section 
359(i)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  Net  gains  on  peanuts  in  each  pool, 
unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  by 
each  grower.  Net  gains  for  peanuts  in  each 
pool  shall  consist  of  (A)  for  quota  peanuts, 
the  net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan  in- 
debtedness and  other  costs  or  losses  in- 
curred on  peanuts  placed  in  such  pool  plus 
an  amount  from  the  pool  for  additional  pea- 
nuts to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains  from  the 
sale  for  domestic  food  and  related  uses  of 
additional  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition  of 
all  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  quota  E>eanuts 
and  (B)  for  additional  peanuts,  the  net  gains 
over  and  above  the  loan  indebtedness  and 
other  costs  or  losses  incurred  on  peanuts 
placed  in  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts 
less  any  amount  allocated  to  offset  any  loss 
on  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as  provided  in 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  additional 
peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  producer  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  quota 
peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed  under 
loan  by  such  grower.". 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
—Beginning  on  page  3.  strike  out  line  2  and 
all  that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  7. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

MILK  price  SUPPORT 

Sec  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446).  as  amended  by 
section  150  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section, and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  for 
the  period  beginning  October  1.  1981.  and 
ending  September  30.  1985.  the  minimum 
level  of  price  support  for  milk  shall  be  70 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor: 
Provided,  That  whenever  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  net  cost  of  Government 
price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  will  exceed  $250,000,000  (ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  purchased  and  used  for  donation,  but 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000)  if  the  support 
price  for  milk  is  established  at  the  level  re- 
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quired  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  such  level  of  support  may  be  ad- 
justed to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  but  not  to  a  level  less  than  the 
support  price  for  the  prior  marketing  year: 
Provided  further.  That  the  support  price,  as 
so  adjusted,  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  of  milk  contain- 
ing 3.67  per  centum  butterfat:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  level  of  support  for  milk  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1981-82  marketing 
year  may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  although  a  level  of  support 
for  such  year  has  been  established  prior  to 
the  effective  date  hereof.  Such  price  sup- 
port shall  be  provided  through  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  the  products  of  milk.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
—Page  3,  strike  out  line  3  and  everything 
that   follows  through   line  4,   page  7  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  101.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  as  amended  by 
section  150  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  is  amended  by— 

(1)  deleting  everything  after  the  first  sen- 
tence in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
'  foregoing,  for  the  period  beginning  October 
1.  1981.  and  ending  September  30.  1982.  the 
minimum  level  of  price  support  for  milk 
shall  be  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor:  Provided.  That  the  support  price 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  containing  3.67  per 
centum  butter  fat:  Piovided  further.  That 
such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchases  of  milk  and  the 
products  of  milk." 

—Page  10.  add  after  the  last  sentence  on 
line  13  a  new  section  as  follows: 

regional  food  security 

Sec  107.  In  order  to  better  balanbe  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products  within  specific  regions  within 
the  continental  United  States  and  in  order 
to  guarantee  regional  food  security,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  design  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  dairy  support  program 
and  milk  marketing  orders  in  order  to  guar- 
antee regional  production  self-sufficiency 
and  food  security. 

—Page  120.  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 
reimbursement  exclusion 

Sec.  1343.  Section  5(d)(5)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
comma  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  no 
portion  of  benefits  provided  under  title  IV- 
A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  the  extent  it 
is  attributable  to  an  adjustment  for  work-re- 
lated or  child  care  expenses,  shall  be  consid- 
ered such  reimbursement.". 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE 
—Page  45.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out 
all  down  through   line  3   on   page   59  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"repeal  of  exi.sting  program 

"Sec  701.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  part  VI  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1357-1359).  relating  to 
peanuts,  is  repealed. 

•(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  peanuts,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  peanuts'  in  sec- 
tion 101(b):  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'i>eanuts,'  in  section 
408(c). 


"PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEANUTS 

"Sec.  702.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  section  201  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  peanuts.'  after  honey." 
in  the  language  preceding  subsection  (b): 
and 

'(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)'  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  prices  of  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, taking  into  consideration  the  eight 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  cost  of  production,  any  change  in 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction items,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1  and 
ending  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined, the  demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal, 
expected  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets." 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
—Page  9,  line  18.  strike  out  "encouragement 

OF". 

Page  9,  line  19,  insert  "surplus"  before 

"DAIRY". 

Page  9.  line  20,  insert  "(1) "  after  "(a)". 

Page  9.  beginning  on  line  20.  strike  out  "is 
encouraged  to"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Shall". 

Page  10.  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  excess 
inventories  of  dairy  products  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable— 

""(A)  exercise  the  authority  provided  In 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
lo  dispose  of  such  excess  inventories  of 
diary  products  without  regard  to  whether 
such  disposal  is  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing waste:  and 

"(B)  distribute  to  food  banks  participating 
in  the  food  bank  program  established  under 
section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1980 
the  maximum  amount  of  excess  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  consumed  by  persons  to 
whom  such  food  banks  distribute  food. 
Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  distribution 
of  dairy  products  under  this  subsection. 

Page  10.  after  line  13,  iasert  the  following 
new  sections: 

DISPOSITION  OF  surplus  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  TO 
CERTAIN  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

Sec  107.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  416  the 
following  new  section: 

"DISPOSITION  OF  SURPLUS  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

"Sec  416A.  For  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  excess  inventories  of  dairy  products  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Secretary,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
shall  donate  such  dairy  products  to  recipi- 
ents of  contracts  or  grantis  under  title  III  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  be  used 
for  providing  nutrition  services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  title.  Distri- 
bution of  such  dairy  products  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  donation  of  commodities,  and 
the  making  of  payments  in  lieu  of  such  com- 
modities, under  section  311  of  such  Act. 
Such  dairy  products  shall  not  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  donated  commodities 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  level  of 
assistance  under  section  311(a)  of  such  Act 
or  for  the  purpose  of  determining  cash  pay- 
ments under  section  311(c)  of  such  Act.". 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  THROUGH 
COMMUNITY  FOOD  BANKS 

Sec  108.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
""carry  out  demonstration  projects  to  pro- 
vide agricultural  commodities  and  other 
foods'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  dairy  products": 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"demonstration  projects,  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "program,  dairy  products  ": 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
'agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  " 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "dairy  products":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sentences. 

(b)  Section  211(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "dem- 
onstration projects  conducted"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "programs  established": 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "demonstration 
projects"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "agricultural  commod- 
ities and  other  foods"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "dairy  products":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "projects'"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
gram". 

(c)  Section  211(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods " 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dairy  prod- 
ucts": and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
■projects"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"program". 

(d)  Section  211(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  1982,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "of  each  year"';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "demonstration 
projects"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■pro- 
gram". 

(e)  Section  211(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "■food^^ 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'dairy  products". 

(f)  Section  211(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out  "■to  carry 
out  this  section  $356,000  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section". 

(g)  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (h):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  minimize  paper- 
work requirements  placed  on  food  banks 
which  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  and  shall  other- 
wise encourage  food  banks  to  participate  in 
such  program. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
"dairy  products'  includes  fluid  milk.". 

(h)  The  heading  for  section  211  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"DISTRIBUTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  THROUGH 
COMMUNITY  FOOD  BANKS'" 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
—Page  61.  line  6.  strike  out  "su^r  beets  and 
sugarcane."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"oil 
sunflower  seeds". 
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Fmc  61.  line  10.  strike  out  "sugar  beets, 
sugarcane.". 

Page  61.  line  11.  insert  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Page  61.  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  62.  line  7. 

Page  62,  line  8.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  62.  line  10.  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas: 
—Page  16.  after  line  24.  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (4)  to  read: 

"(4)  amending  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (fKl)  by  deleting  the  period  and 
adding.  ":  Provided,  That  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  the  1982  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 

—Page  45.  strike  out  line  18  and  everything 

that  follows  through  line  3.  page  59.  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  VII-PEANUTS 

ARNUAI.  MARKETING  QUOTA  AND  STATE  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  701.  Section  358  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
peanuts. 

(b)  Subsection  (cKl)  is  amended,  effective 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  peanuts, 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Provided,  That  the 
peanut  acreage  allotment  for  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
1977  acreage  allotment  as  increased  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section.". 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT:  NATIONAL 
POUNDAGE  quota:  FARM  POUNDAGE  QUOTA: 
AND  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  702.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (k)  through  (p)  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  for  peanuts  for  the 
following  crop  taking  into  consideration 
projected  domestic  use.  exports,  and  a  rea- 
sonable carryover:  Provided,  That  such  al- 
lotment shall  be  not  less  than  one  million 
six  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  acres. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
December  1  of  each  year,  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  each  of 
the  marketing  years  1982  through  1985 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  tons.  If  the  minimum  na- 
tional poundage  quota  for  any  marketing 
year  is  insufficient  to  meet  total  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  edible  use  and  a 
reasonable  carryover,  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year  shall  be 
increased  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  such  requirements. 

"(m)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm  acre- 
age allotment  has  been  established,  a  farm 
yield  for  peanuts  shall  be  determined.  Such 
yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for  each  of 
the  three  crop  years  in  which  yields  were 
highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five  crop 
years  1973  through  1977:  Provided,  That  if 
peanuts  were  not  produced  on  the  farm  in 
at  least  three  years  during  such  five-year 
period  or  there  was  a  substantial  change  in 
the  operation  of  the  farm  during  such 
period  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
change  in  operator,  lessee  who  is  an  opera- 


tor, or  irrigation  practices),  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm. 
The  appraised  yield  shall  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
basis  of  yields  established  for  similar  farms 
which  are  located  in  the  area  of  the  farm 
and  on  which  peanuts  were  produced, 
taking  into  consideration  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  available  for  the  production  of 
peanuts,  crop  rotation  practices,  soil  and 
water,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(n)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage  shall  be  established  equal  to 
the  quantity  determined  by  multiplying  the 
farm  peanut  acreage  allotment  by  the  farm 
yield  determined  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  this  section. 

"(o)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  t>e  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  marketing  year  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  a 
factor  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such 
that  the  total  of  all  farm  poundage  quotas 
will  equal  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
such  marketing  year.  The  poundage  quota 
so  determined,  beginning  with  the  1982  crop 
for  any  farm,  and  continuing  through  the 
1985  crop  for  any  farm,  shall  be  increased 
by  the  number  of  pounds  by  which  market- 
ings of  quota  peanuts  from  the  farm  during 
the  immediately  preceding  marketing  year, 
beginning  with  1981.  were  less  than  the 
farm  poundage  quota:  Provided,  that  any 
such  increase,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  not 
be  fully  applied  to  the  farm  poundage  quota 
for  the  marketing  year  following  the  mar- 
keting year  in  which  such  undermarketings 
occurred,  shall  be  applied  to  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  subsequent  marketing 
years:  Provided  further.  That  the  grower 
must  have  planted  in  such  preceding  mar- 
keting year  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
farm  allotment  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
undermarketing  carry  forward:  Provided 
further.  That  total  marketings  shall  not 
exceed  actual  production  from  the  farm 
acreage  allotment:  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  total  of  all  such  increases  in  individual 
farm  poundage  quotas  exceeds  10  per 
centum  of  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
the  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  such  increases  so  that  the  total  of  all 
increases  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  national  poundage  quota. 

"(p)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  and  title 
1  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed- 

"(1)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  are  marketed  or  consid- 
ered marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do 
not  exceed  the  farm  poundage  quota  of 
such  farm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanuts  which  are  mar- 
keted from  a  farm  and  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and 
meal  for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  pea- 
nuts by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
and  seed  and  use  on  a  farm.". 

SALE.  LEASE,  AND  TRANSFER  OF  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  703.  Effective  for  the.  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  secticih  358a  o|  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by— 


(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  striking  out  ",  if  he  determines  that  it 
will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  price  sup- 
port program,";  and 

(ii)  striking  out  "may"  each  place  that 
word  appears  and  inserting  "shall"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (i)  and  (j)  as  follows: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  transfers  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  farm  base  production  poundage, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  receiving 
farm  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds 
transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  receiv- 
ing farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the 
transferring  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pounds  transferred  by  the  farm  yield  for 
the  transferring  farm.". 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)(1)  and  (g)  of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  any  State  for  which  the  peanut 
acreage  allotment  is  eleven  thousand  acres 
or  less,  all  or  any  part  of  a  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment may  be  transferred  from  a  farm  in 
one  county  to  a  farm  in  another  county  in 
the  same  State  and  the  fifty-acre  limitation 
on  the  total  peanut  allotment  transferred  to 
any  farm  shall  not  apply.". 

MARKETING  PENALTIES;  DISPOSITION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  PEANUTS 

Sec.  704.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "75  per  centum  of  the  sup- 
port price  for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"120  per  centum  of  the  support  price  for 
quota"; 

(2)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"The  marketing  of  any  additional  peanuts 
from  a  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  unless  the  peanuts,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, are  placed  under  loan  at  the  additional 
loan  rate  under  the  loan  program  made 
available  under  section  108(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  and  not  redeemed  by 
the  producers  or  are  marketed  under  con- 
tracts l)etween  handlers  and  producers  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (i)  of 
this  section."; 

(3)  striking  out  "normal  yield"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "farm 
yield";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  subsec- 
tions (f )  through  (k)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts.  Additional 
peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for  use  on  a 
farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for  domes- 
tic edible  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any 
peanut  acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts  market- 
ed or  considered  marketed  for  domestic 
edible  use. 

"(g)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  would  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  t>e  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
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to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  on  the  peanuts  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  in  excess  of  the 
quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  peanuts  so  acquired. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehous- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing. 

"(1)  Handlers,  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  the  area  association)  for  approval 
not  later  than  March  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced. 

"(j)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  any  peanuts  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  made  available  for  domestic  edible  use  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary.  Additional  peanuts  received 
under  loan  shall  be  offered  for  sale  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  at  prices  not  less  than 
those  required  to  cover  all  costs  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  peanuts  for  such  items 
as  inspection,  warehousing,  shrinkage,  and 
other  expenses,  plus  (1)  not  less  than  100 
per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  pea- 
nuts if  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  and 
paid  for  during  the  harvest  season  \ipon  de- 
livery by  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  producer,  or  (2)  not  less  than  105  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if 
the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  after  deliv- 
ery by  the  producer  but  not  later  than  De- 
ceml)er  31  of  the  marketing  year,  or  (3)  not 
less  than  107  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  peanuts 
are  sold  later  than  December  31  of  the  mar- 
keting year:  Provided,  That  between  date  of 
delivery  of  additional  peanuts  to  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  for  loan  and  April  30 
of  the  marketing  year,  the  area  association 
shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  as- 
sociation and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, be  responsible  for  deciding  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when  the 
price  offered  equals  or  exceeds  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  minimum  sales 
price  specified  in  this  subsection. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  beginning  with  the  1980 
crop,  the  amount  of  any  penalty  assessed 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  marketing 
of  quota  or  additional  peanuts  or  otherwise 
shall  be  reduced  or  waived  completely  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary,  through  the  l(jcal 
committees,  determines  that  the  marketing 
subject  to  penalty  was  done  unintentionally 
or  unknowingly:  Provided,  That  weight 
errors  with  respect  to  marketing  of  quota  or 
additional  peanuts  not  exceeding  one-tenth 
of  1  per  centum  per  marketing  document 
shall  not  l>e  considered  an  excess  marketing 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  penalty.". 

reports  and  records 

Sec.  705.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sentence  of 
section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  "all  brokers  and  dealers 


in  peanuts"  the  following:  "all  farmers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  peanuts,". 
preservation  of  unused  allotments 
Sec.  706.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  377  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  words  "farm  acre- 
age allotment  for  such  year"  the  following: 
"or,  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  an  acreage  suffi- 
cient to  produce  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota". 

PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  707.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  108  as  follows: 

"PEANUT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  the  1982  crop  of  quota  peanuts 
shall  be  the  national  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion including  the  cost  of  land  on  a  current 
value  basis,  for  such  crop,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $575 
per  ton.  The  national  average  quota  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  1983.  1984,  and  1985 
crops  of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the  national 
average  quota  support  rate  for  such  peanuts 
for  the  preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  change,  during  the  period  January  1 
and  ending  December  31  of  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  for  which  a  level  of  support  is  being  de- 
termined, in  the  national  average  cost  of 
peanut  production,  excluding  the  cost  of 
land.  The  levels  of  support  so  announced 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  deductions  for 
inspection,  handling,  or  storage:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments 
for  location  of  peanuts  and  such  other  ad- 
justments as  are  authorized  by  section  403 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops.  In  determining  support  levels,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  insure  that  there  are  no  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  such  peanuts.  The 
Secretary  shall  announce  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  additional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not 
later  than  February  15  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  which  the  level  of  support  is 
being  determined. 

"(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  in  each  of 
the  three  producing  areas  (described  in  7 
CFR  1446.10  (1980))  only  to  a  designated 
area  marketing  association  of  peanut  pro- 
ducers which  is  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  which  is  operated  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  loan 
activities.  Such  associations,  and  no  others, 
may  be  used  in  administrative  and  supervi- 
sory activities  relating  to  price  sup(>ort  and 
marketing  activities  under  this  section  and 
section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  Loans  under  this  subsection 
shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  price  sup- 


port value  of  the  peanuts,  such  costs  as  an 
association  reasonably  may  incur  in  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  in  its  operations 
and  activities  under  this  section  and  section 
359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938:  Provided,  That  cooperative  marketing 
associations  engaged  in  handling,  shelling, 
or  dealing  in  peanuts  in  any  manner,  other 
than  the  area  marketing  associations  select- 
ed and  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph,  may  not  conduct  loan,  diver- 
sion or  any  other  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
association  designated  in  paragraph  (1)  es- 
tablish pools  and  maintain  complete  and  ac- 
curate records  by  type  for  quota  peanuts 
handled  under  loans  and  for  additional  pea- 
nuts produced  without  a  contrast  between 
handler  and  producer  described  in  section 
359(i)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  Net  gains  on  peanuts  in  each  pool, 
unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  peanuts  placed  in  the  pool  by 
each  grower.  Net  gains  for  peanuts  in  each 
pool  shall  consist  of  (A)  for  quota  peanuts, 
the  net  gains  over  and  alwve  the  loan  in- 
debtedness and  other  costs  or  losses  in- 
curred on  peanuts  placed  in  such  pool  plus 
an  amount  from  the  pool  for  additional  pea- 
nuts to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains  from  the 
sale  for  domestic  food  and  related  uses  of 
additional  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition  of 
all  i>eanuts  in  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts 
and  (B>  for  additional  peanuts,  the  net  gains 
over  and  above  the  loan  indebtedness  and 
other  costs  or  losses  inerurred  on  peanuts 
placed  in  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts 
less  any  amount  allocated  to  offset  any  loss 
on  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as  provided  in 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  additional 
peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  producer  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  quota 
peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed  under 
loan  by  such  grower.". 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
—Amend  title  IV  by  adding  a  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

Sec.  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;  if  the  Secretary  requires  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  or  pur- 
chases that  feed  grain  producers  participate 
in  a  land  diversion  program  or  devote  acres 
to  conservation  uses,  such  producers  shall 
be  paid  not  less  than  an  amount  determined 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
feed  grains  by  such  producer  times  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  times  80  percent  of 
the  loan  rate  applicable  for  the  crop  in- 
volved; provided,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
a  producer  with  an  option  of  receiving  a  re- 
duced payment  for  such  diverted  acres  if 
such  producer  devotes  such  diverted  acres 
to  another  crop  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
By  Mr.  STENHOLM: 

(Title  IV— Upland  Cotton.) 
—Page  28.  line  5.  strike   "may"  and  substi- 
tute "shall." 

Page  28.  strike  lines  7.  8.  9  and  10  up  to 
"such"  and  substitute  the  following:  "total 
domestic  carryover  stocks  of  upland  cotton 
will  otherwise  exceed  4.2  million  bales.  Such 
acreage  limitation  shall  be  no  less  than  IS 
per  centum." 

Page  29.  between  lines  16  and  17.  insert 
the  following:  "When  such  acreage  reduc- 
tion has  been  announced,  loan  rates  shall  be 
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increased  by  10  per  centum  above  the  levels 
established  in  section  103(f).  The  producer 
may.  at  this  option,  elect  to  reduce  acreage 
by  25  per  centum,  in  which  case,  the  produc- 
er shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan  rate  20  per 
centum  higher  than  the  level  established  in 
section  103(f). " 

Page  30.  strike  lines  8.  9.  10.  11  and  12. 

(Title  IV— Peed  Grains.) 
—Page  25.  strike  line  9  through  12  and  sub- 
stitute the  following: 

"Amend  the  first  three  sentences  of  sub- 
section (f)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  a  set-aside  of  cropland 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  domestic 
carryover  supplies  of  com  will  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  set-aside  exceed  18  per  centum  of 
the  previous  year's  total  use.  If  a  set-aside 
of  cropland  is  in  effect  under  this  subsec- 
tion, then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  in  any  case  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  farm's  previous  year's  plant- 
ing. When  such  set-aside  has  been  an- 
nounced, loan  rates  should  be  increased  by  5 
per  centum  from  the  level  established  in 
section  105A.  The  producer  may.  at  his 
option,  elect  to  set  aside  25  per  centum  of 
the  farm's  previous  year's  plantings.  In  such 
case  the  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
10  per  centum  higher  than  the  level  estab- 
lished in  section  105A.  The  Secretary  shall 
announce  any  such  set-aside  not  later  than 
November  1,  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested. " 

(Title  III— Wheat.) 
—Page  16,  strike  lines  21  through  24  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"Amend  the  first  three  sentences  of  sub- 
section (f)(1)  to  read  as  follows:  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  a  set-aside  of  cropland 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  domestic 
carry  over  supplies  of  wheat  will  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  set-aside  exceed  6  per  centum  of 
total  world  usage  for  the  previous  crop  year. 
If  a  set-aside  of  cropland  is  in  effect  under 
this  subsection,  then  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  producers  on 
a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conser- 
vation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to 
a  specified  percentage,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  any  case  not  less  than  15 
per  centum  of  that  farm's  previous  year's 
plantings.  When  such  set-aside  has  been  an- 
nounced, loan  rates  shall  be  increased  by  5 
per  centum  above  the  level  established  in 
section  107A.  The  producer  may,  at  his 
option,  elect  to  set  aside  25  per  centum  of 
the  farm's  previous  year's  plantings.  In  such 
case  the  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan 
rate  10  per  centum  higher  than  the  level  es- 
tablished in  section  107A.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  any  such  set-aside  not  later 
than  Augiist  1,  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested." 
—Page  69,  between  lines  21  and  22,  add  a 
new  title,  "producer  storage  program  for 

UPLAND  COTTON". 

The  Secretary  may  formulate  and  admin- 
ister a  program  under  which  producers  of 
upland  cotton  will  be  able  to  store  cotton 
when  it  is  in  abundant  supply  and  extend 
the  time  period  for  orderly  marketing.  Said 
program  shall  consist  of  a  farmer-owned 
cotton  reserve  with  a  loan  rate  which  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  with  terms 
and  conditions  designed  to  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  store  upland  cotton  for  extended 
periods  of  time  in  order  to  promote  orderly 


marketing  when  upland  cotton  is  in  abun- 
dant supply.  Interest  charges  for  said  loan 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  current  rate 
charged  for  other  commodities  loans  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  interest  charges  for 
the  second  and  third  years  of  said  loan  and 
the  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion,  waive 
interest  charges  for  the  first  year  of  said 
loan. 

Payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  in 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate  to  cover  the  costs  of  stor- 
ing cotton  held  under  the  program.  Said 
cotton  may  be  held  either  in  commercial  or 
farm  storage  and  storage  payments  shall  be 
the  same  for  both  locations. 

Producers  may  redeem  and  market  with- 
out penalty  the  cotton  securing  such  loans 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  the 
market  price  for  upland  cotton  has  reached 
a  specified  level,  which  shall  be  set  at  his 
discretion.  At  such  time,  storage  payments 
shall  cease  to  be  made  and  interest  charges 
shall  begin. 

Under  no  circumstances  shall  producers 
be  required  to  redeem  such  loans  in  less 
than  three  years. 

—Page  190,  between  lines  14  and  15,  add  sec- 
tion 1508: 

"REVOLVING  EXPORT  CREDIT  FUND" 

Sec.  1508.  The  Secretary  may  establish  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund  (hereafter  in 
this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the  'Fund') 
which  shall  be  available  to  finance  commer- 
cial export  credit  sales  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  the  "Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966"  (7 
U.S.C.  1707(a)(a)).  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  deposit  in  the  Fund,  as 
provided  by  Appropriation  Acts— 

"(i)  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  amounts  received  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  the  liquidation  of 
loans  and  other  financing  arrangements 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Export 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  Act  and  liquidated 
after  September  30,  1980.  and 

"(ii)  all  sums  received  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  the  liquidation  of 
loans  and  other  financing  arrangements 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Export 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  Act.". 
—Page  222.  line  22.  add  the  following  to  sec- 
tion 1645:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  the  contrary— the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981  shall  be  effective  for 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  and  ending  September  30,  1982.". 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
—Page  45,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  3  on  page  59,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  part  VI  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1357-1359),  relating  to 
peanuts,  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  peanuts,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  peanuts'  in  sec- 
tion 101(b);  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  peanuts'  in  section 
408(c). 

"PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEANUTS 

"Sec  702.  Effective  beginr)ing  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  section  201  of  thp  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended— 


"(1)  by  inserting  'peanuts,'  after  "honey,' 
in  the  language  preceding  subsection  (b); 
and 

"'(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  prices  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supiiorted  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  the  eight  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act,  the 
cost  of  production,  any  change  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1  and  ending 
December  31  of  the  calendar  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  crop  year  for  which  the 
level  of  support  is  being  determined,  the 
demand  for  |>eanut  oil  and  meal,  expected 
prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein 
meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts  in  for- 
eign markets.". 
—Page  77,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  EXPORT  GRAIN  BANK 

Sec.  1012.  (a)  That  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  create  an  Export  Grain  Bank 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  Expert  Grain 
Bank— 

(1)  to  administer,  in  accordance  with  this 
Section,  a  system  providing  for  two  prices 
for  American  farm  commodities,  one  for  for- 
eign sales  and  one  for  domestic  sales;  and 

(2)  to  make  certain  regular  payments  to 
growers  of  agricultural  commodities  out  of 
the  additional  revenues  obtained  from  for- 
eign sales  under  this  Section. 

(b)(1)  No  person  who  enters  into  a  con- 
tract of  sale  for  export  agricultural  com- 
modity shall  export  such  commodity 
unless— 

(A)  such  contract  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subparagraph  (3);  and 

(B)  such  person  agrees  to  make  the  pay- 
ments required  under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Any  person  seeking  approval  of  a  con- 
tract under  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  written  statement  setting 
forth— 

(A)  the  financial  terms  of  the  contract; 

(B)  the  quantity  of  each  agricultural  com- 
modity sought  to  be  exported; 

(C)  the  identity  of  the  buyer;  and 

(D)  the  destination  of  the  commodities 
sought  to  be  exported. 

(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  for 
purposes  of  this  Section  any  contract  for 
the  exportation  of  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty unless  the  price  to  be  paid  under  such 
contract  with  respect  to  such  commodity  is 
less  than  the  minimum  price  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  commodity  under 
Subsection  (C). 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  adjust  at  such  times 
thereafter  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, with  respect  to  each  type  of  agricul- 
tural commodity,  a  minimum  price  below 
which  the  export  sale  of  such  commodity 
may  not  be  made.  Such  minimum  price  shall 
be  the  price  which  the  Secretary,  based  on  a 
study  of  domestic  and  foreign  commodities 
markets,  determines— 

(A)  will  achieve  the  greatest  aggregate 
profits;  and 

(B)  is  reasonably  obtainable  in  foreign 
markets. 

(2)  The  study  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
each  person  receiving  approval  of  a  contract 
of  sale  for  export  of  an  agricultural  com- 
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modity  under  Subsection  (b)(3)  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  contract,  pay  into  the 
Export  Grain  Bank  established  by  Subsec- 
tion (c).  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  minimum  price  established  for 
such  commodity  under  subsection  (c),  re- 
duced by 

(B)  the  domestic  market  price  of  such 
commodity,  including  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to 
any  person,  modify  the  amount  payable  into 
the  Export  Grain  Bank  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  modification  of  such 
amount  is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ship to  such  person. 

(e)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  an  Export  Grain  Bank, 
to  which  there  shall  be  deposited  amounts 
paid  under  Subsection  (d). 

(2)  To  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts,  amounts  from  such 
Bank— 

(A)  may  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  payments  to  growers  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  subsection  (f );  and 

(B)  may  be  made  available  for  any  other 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)(1)  Amounts  made  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  shall  be 
paid  to  each  grower  who,  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, certifies  to  the  Secretary  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  each  agricultural  commodi- 
ty which  such  grower  produced  in  a  market- 
ing year. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amount  payable  to  a  grower  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  an  agricultur- 
al commodity  produced  in  a  marketing  year 
shall  be  determined  by  multiplying— 

(i)  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  be 
distributed  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  such  commodity  and  such  market- 
ing year,  by 

(ii)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  commodity 
certified  by  such  grower  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  such  marketing  year  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  commodity  certified  by  all  growers 
under  poiagraph  (1)  for  such  marketing 
year. 

(B)  In  determining  the  amount  payable  to 
a  grower  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the 
first  marketing  year  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies, the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  fraction 
described  in  such  paragraph  to  reflect 
amounts  stored  by  growers  in  the  producer 
storage  program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
which    is    administered    by    the   Secretary 


under  section  110  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e). 

(3)  Any  amount  which  may  be  payable  to 
a  grower  in  any  year  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  at  such  regular  intervals  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  except  that  such 
payments  shall  be  made  at  least  once  every 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

(g)  There  is  established  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Sec- 
retary with  regard  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  various  sectors  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  with  at  least  four  of  such 
members  to  be  appointed  from  among  grow- 
ers of  agricultural  commodities. 

(h)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  an  agricultural  commodity  for  export 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(1). 

(2)  Any  person  found  by  the  Secretary, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
have  sold  an  agricultural  commodity  for 
export  in  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  \ye 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty. The  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  for  each 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  export  sale  of 
the  agricultural  commodity  involved  in  such 
violation.  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by  writ- 
ten notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  prohibited  acts  commit- 
ted and,  with  respect  to  the  violator,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior 
offenses,  ability  of  pay,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  justice  may  require. 

(3)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  penal- 
ty is  assessed  under  paragraph  (2)  may  ob- 
tain review  thereof  in  the  appropriate  court 
of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice  of 
appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simulta- 
neously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by 
certified  mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  file  in  such  court  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  record  upon  which  such 
violation  was  found  or  such  penalty  im- 
posed, as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  The  findings  and  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  by  such 
court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be  supf)orted 
by  substantial  evidence,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 706(2)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 


final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  has  entered  final  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  shall  re- 
cover the  amount  assessed  in  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
such  action,  the  validity  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  final  order  imposing  the  civil 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  civil  penalty  which  is  subject  to 
imposition  or  which  has  been  imposed 
under  this  section. 

(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "agricultural  commodity" 
means  wheat,  com,  soybean,  soybean  meal, 
barley,  oats,  and  rice; 

(2)  the  term  "grower",  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  an  agricultural  comm(xlity,  means 
any  person  actively  engaged  in  raising  such 
commodity;  and 

(3)  the  term  ""Secretary""  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(k)(l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  October  1,  1981. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  sale  for  export  which  is  entered 
into  before  October  1.  1981,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  contract  may  be  extended 
or  otherwise  modified  after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  sale  for  export  which  is  entered 
into  after  October  1.  1985,  unless  such  con- 
tract is  an  extension  or  modification  of  a 
contract  entered  into  on  or  before  that  date. 


H.R.  4560 


By  Mr.  ERTEL: 
—Page  62,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a 
personal  cook,  chauffeur  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  514.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
procure  passenger  automobiles  as  defined  in 
15  U.S.C.  2001  with  an  EPA  estimated  miles 
per  gallon  average  of  less  than  22  miles  per 
gallon.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  secu- 
rity, emergency,  rescue  or  armored  vehicles. 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
—Page  3,  line  1,  insert  immediately  before 
the  colon  the  following,  "and  $131,134,055 
shall  be  for  title  II  (C)  of  such  Act ". 
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JEWISH  NEW  YEARS  GREET- 
INGS TO  IDA  NUDEL.  SOVIET 
"REFUSENIK" 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  second  day  of  Rosh  Hashannah.  I 
would  lilce  to  pay  tribute  to  Ida  Nudel, 
a  prisoner  of  conscience,  who  is  being 
held  in  the  Siberian  wasteland  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Before  her  imprison- 
ment, Ida  Nudel  was  known  as  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  Moscow  for  her  in- 
defatigable efforts  to  help  her  fellow 
Soviet  Jews  emigrate  to  Israel  to 
escape  Soviet  religious  persecution  and 
intolerance. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  New  Year's  greeting  I  sent 
to  Ida  Nudel: 

House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C..  September  28.  1981. 
Ms.  Ida  Nudel, 

Poate  Restante,  Selo  Krivosheinsky  Rayon. 
Toviskaya  Oblaat,  R.S.F.S.R.,U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Ms.  Nudel:  At  this  time  of  the 
Jewish  New  Year  I  write  to  encourage  you 
and  to  wish  you  a  year  of  good  health  and  a 
year  of  freedom.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
coming  year  you  will  be  reunited  with  your 
sister  in  Israel. 

My  colleagues  and  I  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  are  well  aware  of 
the  courageous  work  you  have  done  in  help- 
ing other  Jews  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  admire  your  undaunted  determi- 
nation to  practice  your  religion  freely  and 
without  persecution. 

As  the  year  5742  begins  for  you,  be  heart- 
ened in  the  knowledge  that  we  in  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  work  tirelessly  to 
guarantee  the  religious  freedom  that  you 
seek. 

L'Shannah  Tovah— a  good  year. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ToiTif  P.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress.m 


RECORD  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERA- 
TIVES 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Loren  A.  Zingmark,  general  manager 
of  East  River  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive, concerning  the  near-term  and 
long-term  consequences  of  record  in- 
terest rates  on  South  Dakotans  and 
particularly  the  67,000  consumers 
served  by  East  River.  Mr.  Zingmark's 


analysis  of  the  disastrous  consequenc- 
es of  record  interest  rates  should  be 
read  by  each  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  I  am  inserting  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  Zingmark's  letter 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

East  River  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive, located  in  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  is  an 
electric  supply  cooperative.  It  serves 
23  electric  distribution  cooperatives  in 
eastern  South  Dakota  which  provide 
the  electric  power  needs  of  67,000  con- 
sumers in  23  South  Dakota  counties 
and  western  Minnesota. 

As  an  electric  supply  cooperative. 
East  River  purchases  power  wholesale 
and  the  majority  of  the  power  it  pur- 
chases Is  generated  by  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative,  a  power-generat- 
ing cooperative.  Increased  costs  sus- 
tained by  Basin  Electric  increase  the 
cost  of  wholesale  power  purchased  by 
East  River  for  its  67,000  consumers. 

To  meet  the  power  needs  of  rural 
consumers.  Basin  Electric  has  under- 
taken a  program  of  expanding  gener- 
ating capacity,  a  program  which  is 
costly,  but  necessary  to  serve  the 
power  needs  of  consumers  served  by 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  eight 
States.  To  finance  this  program.  Basin 
Electric  has  incurred  short-term  debt 
of  more  than  $900  million  which  must 
be  financed  at  today's  usurious  inter- 
est rates.  As  a  consequence,  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  power  supplied  today  by 
East  River  is  due  to  interest  costs 
being  paid  by  Basin  Electric  and  this 
proportion  may  increase,  as  it  has  been 
forecast  interest  costs  will  exceed  fuel 
costs  for  Basin  Electric  next  year. 

In  the  future,  this  short-term  debt 
must  be  financed  as  long-term  debt. 
The  consequence  of  refinancing  this 
debt  at  today's  interest  rates  would  be 
devastating  for  the  67,000  consumers 
served  by  East  River  and  the  thou- 
sands of  other  rural  Americans  served 
by  other  rural  electric  cooperatives 
which  purchase  power  from  Basin 
Electric.  If  this  debt  were  to  be  refi- 
nanced at  14-percent  interest.  East 
River's  consumers  would  be  forced  to 
pay  an  average  of  $16.8  million  annu- 
ally in  interest  costs  or  a  total  of  $456 
million  during  the  period  of  indebted- 
ness which  represents  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  $250  for  27  years  by  each  of 
East  River's  67,000  consumers  in  east- 
em  South  Dakota  and  western  Minne- 
sota. As  Loren  Zingmark  has  noted, 
this  increase  in  the  cost  of  essential 
electric  power  will  more  than  cancel 
the  promised  benefits  of  the  tax  re- 
duction legislation  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  August. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  current  inter- 
est   rates    are    destroying    the    basic 


fabric  of  our  Nation's  economy  and 
unless  interest  rates  are  reduced  sub- 
stantially in  the  very  near  future  the 
consequences  of  record  interest  rates 
will  be  a  severe  economic  burden  on 
millions  of  rural  American  families  for 
decades  to  come. 

East  River  Electric 
Power  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Madison.  S.  Dak.,  September  21,  1981. 
Congressman  Tom  Daschle, 
Cannon  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Tom:  Since  receiving  your  August  5 
letter  in  answer  to  my  letter  expressing  an 
urgent  concern  about  interest  rates,  we  have 
done  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  effects  of 
high  interest  costs  upon  East  River.  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  that  we  provide  you 
with  information  about  the  effects  of  high 
interest  costs  upon  East  River  and  its  mem- 
bers, we  offer  the  following: 

The  single  greatest  cost  to  East  River  is 
wholesale  power  purchases,  which  make  up 
approximately  80  percent  of  our  annual 
budget  at  the  present  time.  About  55  per- 
cent of  the  power  is  purchased  from  Basin 
Electric  Power  Cooperative.  Bismarck, 
which  is  a  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion borrower  which  depends  for  most  of  its 
funding  upon  the  Federal  Finance  Bank. 
Basin's  portion  of  our  total  power  supply 
will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future,  so 
that  the  figures  presented  here  will  under- 
state the  actual  effects  which  we  will  expe- 
rience in  the  future. 

Basin's  two  greatest  expenses  are  fuel  and 
interest  costs.  For  example.  Basin's  1981  fi- 
nancial forecast  indicates  that  interest  costs 
are  overtaking  fuel  costs  as  the  largest 
single  expense.  In  1982.  interest  expense  will 
be  greater  than  fuel  costs!  Since  Basin  is 
building  large  coal-fired  generating  stations 
to  meet  future  loads  of  its  members 
throughout  eight  Great  Plains  states,  it  is 
particularly  exposed  to  financial  markets. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  $923,667,000  out- 
standing in  short  term  debt  which  must  be 
refinanced  between  now  and  1988  into  long 
term  debt.  In  other  words,  it  has  at  this 
time  more  than  $900-million  exposure  to 
today's  prevailing  high  interest  rates  which 
could  become  embedded  in  the  rural  electric 
rates  of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  rural 
areas  of  this  region  for  thirty  years  to  come. 
Thus,  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  elec- 
tric power  in  eastern  South  Dakota  will  to  a 
very  large  degree  be  determined  by  the  in- 
terest costs  which  Basin  Electric  will  have 
to  pay  in  the  future.  For  example,  one-third 
of  Elast  River's  rate  to  its  members  is  to  pay 
our  share  of  Basin's  interest  costs  in  1982, 
and  that  proportion  is  expected  to  increase. 
Please  note  also  that  the  $900-million  repre- 
sents only  the  short  term  debt;  Basin  also 
has  about  $500-million  in  long  term  debt, 
some  of  which  is  at  variable  interest  rates 
sensitive  to  the  high  rates  being  paid  today. 

It  also  will  continue  to  incur  debt  as  proj- 
ects under  construction  proceed.  Our  exam- 
ple covers  only  a  portion  of  the  interest 
burden,  but  makes  clear  the  exposure. 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  East  River's 
67.000  consumers  served  by  rural  electric 
systems  in  eastern  South  Dakota  and  west- 
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em  Minnesota  should  Basin  Electric  not  be 
able  to  refinance  its  requirements  at  reason- 
able rates?  The  rates  now  being  paid  on  the 
short  term  debt  ranges  from  about  10.5  per- 
cent and  13.3  percent.  Should  the  average 
rate  on  the  refinanced  short  term  debt 
amount  to  14  percent  (the  FFB  rate  today  is 
16-)-  percent).  East  River's  rural  electric  con- 
sumers will  have  to  pay  an  average  of  $16.8- 
million  more  annually,  or  a  total  of  about 
$456-million  over  the  life  of  the  debt.  That 
amounts  to  $250  annually  to  each  and  every 
consumer  for  27  years.  Those  with  incomes 
less  than  $50,000  a  year  might  wish  to  com- 
pare such  increases  with  their  "tax  break" 
afforded  them  In  the  recent  "tax  relief "  bill. 

From  the  perspective  of  what  one  might 
consider  reasonable  interest  costs  of  7  per- 
cent or  8  piercent.  given  a  "reasonable"  in- 
flation rate  of  6  percent  and  a  prime  rate  of 
8  percent,  interest  costs  in  the  12  percent 
and  14  percent  range  are  a  terrible  burden 
upon  the  people.  They  are  a  burden  in  the 
absolute  sense  too— that  is.  the  product  is 
price  managed  and  over  priced.  One  can 
hardly  think  of  high  interest  rates  as  any- 
thing but  taxation  by  the  economic  system 
because  they  are  way  out  of  proportion  to 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  debt  and  are  imposed 
throughout  the  marketplace  by  the  compli- 
ance or  default  of  the  government.  That  is, 
"default"  in  the  sense  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  a  profound  respon- 
sibility to  act  to  bring  under  control  those 
conditions  which  threaten  a  healthy,  order- 
ly economy.  It  is  my  contention  that  contin- 
ued high  interest  rates  will  disrupt  the 
nation  in  deep  and  serious  ways.  The  so- 
called  "free-market"  economists  disagree 
that  high  interest  rates  are  dangerous  (al- 
though even  the  Wall  Street  bankers  are  be- 
ginning to  cry  about  administration  policies) 
because  they  regard  a  national  economy  as 
something  like  a  biological  species  governed 
by  laws  of  nature  not  by  the  laws  of  men.  I 
realize  that  this  is  an  argument  which  has 
been  going  on  since  Adam  Smith  in  the  18th 
century,  but  it  does  not  change  the  reality 
of  what  is  happening  in  rural  America 
today.  Many  farmers  can  no  longer  afford 
to  borrow  operating  funds,  meet  debt  serv- 
ice on  their  niorigages  and  still  pay  for  the 
basic  needs  such  as  fuel  and  electricity.  The 
situation  is  still  a  disgrace  to  our  nation! 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  with  this  discus- 
sion is  that  until  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in- 
terest rates  as  high  as  8  percent  or  9  percent 
were  thought  to  be  unnaturally  high.  If 
sanity  were  to  return  to  our  economy,  con- 
sider what  the  difference  would  be  between 
Basin  Electric  financing  its  debt  at  8  per- 
cent rather  than  14  percent.  The  cost  of 
electricity  to  consumers  in  eastern  South 
Dakota  would  be  reduced  by  $226-million 
over  the  27  year  period.  I  know  that  you  are 
fully  aware  of  what  that  kind  of  money 
means  to  the  family  farmer,  businessman, 
laborer  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  as  such  burdens  are  being  im- 
posed on  our  rural  people,  farm  legislation 
is  being  considered  which  will  cut  deeply 
into  the  already  minimal  supports  given  to 
the  agricultural  products  in  this  region,  al- 
though tobacco  supports,  of  all  things,  con- 
tinue to  t>e  muscled  through  the  Congress. 
At  the  same  time  our  rural  people  face  the 
high  interest  bills  in  their  own  daily  lives, 
the  new  tax  bill  indexes  income  taxes  to 
prevent  "bracket  creep",  an  affliction  many 
a  laborer  and  farmer  would  welcome!  Tom, 
the  world  is  out  of  Joint  with  Reaganomics 
and  the  people  of  South  Dakota  are  going 
to  suffer  for  a  long  time  because  of  these 
high  interest  costs. 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  interest  rates.  I  hope  the  general 
information  about  the  impact  of  interest 
costs  upon  power  plant  construction  at 
Basin  Electric  and  their  direct  effect  upon 
consumers  in  this  state  will  be  useful  to  you 
in  your  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. Congress  should  act  soon  and  decisively 
to  control  interest  rates,  even  if  it  means  a 
basic  restructuring  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  If  I  can  be  of  further  help  to  you, 
please  call  on  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

LoREif  A.  Zingmark, 
General  Manager.% 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
IRISH  NATIONAL  CAUCUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  under  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mario  Biaggi,  is 
commemorating  its  fourth  anniversary 
this  week. 

The  stated  goals  of  the  committee 
are  to  work  for  peace,  justice,  and 
freedom  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
committee  believes  that  these  goals 
can  be  achieved  through  nonviolence. 
As  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  congres- 
sional committee,  I  concur  with  these 
goals. 

The  tragedy  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
gone  on  for  far  too  long.  It  requires  a 
strong  diplomatic  effort  which  should 
be  made  available  so  that  a  long  over- 
due solution  can  somehow  be  negotiat- 
ed. Although  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  emphasized  to  the  British  the 
need  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  the 
continuing  problem  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  British  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  launch  any  independent  initiative; 
and  the  present  British  Government, 
like  its  predecessors,  seems  unable  or 
unwilling  to  come  up  with  a  compro- 
mise. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  help  bring 
some  progress,  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, to  this  tragic  problem  by 
our  efforts  in  Congress  and  through 
the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.* 


NEEDED:  A  SCIENTISTS 
ANTIDEFAMATION  LEAGUE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  recently  re- 
ceived copies  of  letters  from  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal),  which 
were  mailed  to  American  scientists  on 
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August  24.  1981.  The  letters  request 
voluntary  disclosure  of  their  research 
funding  and  income  from  consumer 
groups,  industry  associations,  corpora- 
tions or  corporate-funded  foundations. 
In  language  similar  to  that  used  in  a 
similar  letter  to  nutritionists  in  1975, 
these  scientists  are  told  only  that  the 
inquiry  arises  out  of  the  writer's  deep 
interest  as  chairman  of  a  relevant 
House  subcommittee.  Recipients  are 
not  told  that  the  1975  letter  never  re- 
sulted in  any  subcommittee  hearing  or 
action,  nor  that  its  responses  were 
turned  over  instead  to  the  Ralph 
Nader-Affiliated  Center  for  Science  in 
the  Public  Interest.  Nor  are  they  told 
of  the  character  assassination  crusade 
that  followed  when  this  center  for  sci- 
ence partnership  published  its  result- 
ing report.  As  a  former  scientist.  I  am 
embarrassed  that  our  respected  friend 
and  colleague  would  let  his  staff  in- 
volve him  in  this  kind  of  business. 

That  report,  bluntly  entitled  Feed- 
ing at  the  Company  Trough"  (later 
published  as  'Professors  on  the 
Take"),  cites  research  grants,  consult- 
ing fees,  and  directorships  of  17  "emi- 
nent nutritionists"  in  order  to  con- 
struct the  accusation  that  they  "have 
traded  their  independence  for  the  food 
industry's  favor,"  and  "have  aban- 
doned their  professional  independence 
to  curry  the  favor  of  the  food  mag- 
nates." Scientists  ought  to  be  fore- 
warned whether  another  similar  abuse 
of  such  information  is  intended. 

One  author  described  this  report  as 
"shocking,"  and  indeed  that  would 
seem  a  fit  characterization  of  this 
flimsy  "expose."  It  is  shocking  that 
nutritionists,  and  now  other  scientists, 
would  be  decoyed  into  disclosing  par- 
tial information  that  affords  no  com- 
parison with  their  other  sources  of 
funding  or  income,  such  as  their  em- 
ploying academic  institution,  or  Feder- 
al and  State  govenmients.  It  is  shock- 
ing that  they  would  be  led  into  doing 
so  by  a  letter  which  implies  some  offi- 
cial congressional  interest  while  omit- 
ting the  hidden  connection  with  the 
Nader  activists.  It  is  truly  shocking 
that  efforts  would  be  made  to  discredit 
and  defame  nutritionists  and  other  sci- 
entists on  a  basis  of  guilt  by  associa- 
tion. 

It  has  become  merely  customary 
that  when  industry  is  expected  to  pay 
for  independent  research  on  the  prop- 
erties and  effects  of  their  products, 
the  scientists  who  work  on  those 
grants  and  contracts  are  then  politi- 
cally flogged  for  doing  so,  if  their 
opinions  conflict  with  those  who 
would  ban  chemicals  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat.  Meanwhile,  these  inquisitors  find 
no  fault  with  scientists  whose  income 
is  derived  from  government,  as  long  as 
their  opinions  support  the  politicized 
science  of  the  Delaney  clause  and  its 
absolute  zero  risk  orthodoxy,  regarded 
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as  obsolete  and  anti-intellectual  by 
most  scientific  learned  societies. 

Public  policy  in  scientific  matters 
should  be  based  on  scientific  evidence 
as  interpreted  by  scientists.  To  substi- 
tute an  alternate  reliance  on  character 
assassination,  guilt  by  association  and 
intimidation  of  those  who  disagree 
with  the  chemophobia  of  the  pseudo- 
consumer  activists  is  a  disservice  to 
American  scientists  as  well  as  to  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  somebody  needs  to  es- 
tablish a  Scientists  Anti-Defamation 
League  to  expose  these  ad  hominem 
attacks  on  scientists,  and  perhaps  to 
disclose  the  interconnections,  origins 
and  sources  of  funding  of  the  at- 
tackers, who  seem  to  find  inordinate 
interest  in  such  information  about 
others.* 


SOVIET  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE: 
REMNANTS  OF  DfiTENTE 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  WrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  policy  of  detente  was  initiat- 
ed nearly  a  decade  ago.  the  issue  of 
trade  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations.  When  President 
Nixon  signed  into  law  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969— an  act  re- 
placing the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949— the  ban  was  lifted  on  the  export 
of  goods  and  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  strengthen  its  eco- 
nomic potential. 

The  rational   for  this  change  was 
contained    in   Kissinger's   concept   of 
linkage.  It  was  argued  that  increased 
U.S.-Soviet  trade  would  help  to  estab- 
lish  a   web   of   constructive   relation- 
ships giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  stake 
in  peace  by  making  it  more  conscious 
of  what  it  would  lose  by  a  return  to 
confrontation.  In  addition,  it  was  be- 
lieved   that    increased    trade    might 
leaven  the  autarchic  tendencies  of  the 
Soviet  system  and  eventually  lead  to 
its  integration  with  the  international 
economic  order.  The  capstone  of  these 
developments  was  to  have  been  the 
gradual  liberalization  of  Soviet  society. 
These  lofty  illusions  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  realization  that  dfetente  has 
always  been  a  one-way  street.  While 
the  United  States  acted  in  good  faith 
to    establish    "a    new    structure    of 
peace."    the    Soviet    Union    used    de- 
tente—and   its    accompanying    trade 
policies— to  vastly  expand  its  military 
might,  obviously  at  U.S.  expense. 

Today,  the  policy  of  detente  is  dead. 
Remnants  remain,  however,  and  are  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

Last  November,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration approved  major  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union's  proposed 
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$15  billion  Yamal  natural  gas  pipeline 
project.  To  be  built  and  funded  with 
Western  financial,  material,  and  tech- 
nological resources,  this  project— if 
given  final  approval— would  involve 
the  construction  of  a  3.600-mile  pipe- 
line running  from  northwestern  Sibe- 
ria to  West  Germany.  When  complet- 
ed. Western  Europe  expects  to  benefit 
from  a  promised  delivery  of  approxi- 
mately 1.500  billion  cubic  feet  (bcf) 
per  year  of  natural  gas  to  help  allevi- 
ate its  dependence  upon  Middle  East 
sources. 

This  decision— if  not  reversed  by  the 
Reagan  administration— would  place 
America's  geostrategic  position  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union  in  jeopardy. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  Soviet 
policy  to  increase  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  Western  Europe  on  the 
Soviet  bloc.  During  the  last  decade,  for 
instance.  West  German  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  Germany 
has  become  highly  vulnerable  to  eco- 
nomic blackmail.  This  was  made  evi- 
dent in  West  Germany's  reluctance  to 
support  U.S.  calls  for  an  embargo  on 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  wake  of  the 
Afghanistan  invasion. 

The  Yamal  pipeline  deal,  expected 
to  supply  30  percent  of  West  German 
natural  gas  imports,  would  dramatical- 
ly increase  this  vulnerability  and  pos- 
sibly undermine  NATO.  Moreover,  it 
would  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
substantial  source  of  hard  currency 
with  which  to  finance  its  continuing 
military  buildup  and  worldwide  geopo- 
litical offensive. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  postwar  period, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  decou- 
ple Western  European  interests  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  Through 
economic,  political,  and  military 
means,  the  U.S.S.R.  intends  to  force 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  to  con- 
sciously tailor  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies  to  the  designs  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Soviet 
natural  gas  pipeline  is  not  the  only 
means  of  diversifying  Western  energy 
sources.  An  alternative  opportunity 
exists  to  develop  the  vast  energy  po- 
tentials of  the  free  world.  America's 
coal  supply  and  synfuels  industry. 
Norwegian  hydrocarbon  supplies,  Afri- 
can liquefied  natural  gas,  and  a  U.S. 
reentry  into  the  nuclear  reactor  serv- 
ices market  in  Western  Europe,  are 
only  some  of  the  options  which  can  be 
developed  within  the  free  world. 

In  short,  rather  than  providing  $15 
billion  of  Western  resources  to  build 
an  energy  infrastructure  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  makes  infinitely  more  sense 
to  invest  in  the  development  of  the 
energy  potential  of  the  free  world. 

The  decade  of  dfetente.  characterized 
by  liberal  East-West  trade  policies, 
had  the  intent  of  moderating 'Soviet 
behavior  and  merging  U.S.-Soviet  in- 
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terests  in  the  status  quo.  Instead,  the 
Soviet  Union  challenged  the  West 
with:  first,  an  unprecedented  military 
buildup:  second,  massive  geopolitical 
offensive;  third,  an  unrestrained  sup- 
port of  international  terrorism; 
fourth,  direct  and  indirect  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland; 
and  fifth,  potential  economic  black- 
mail. All  encourage  the  "Finlandiza- 
tion"  of  Western  Europe. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  pay  heed  to  the 
dictum  of  Comrade  Lenin:  "We  will 
give  a  rope  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the 
bourgeoisie  will  hang  itself."  It  may 
contain  more  truth  than  some  have 
thought.* 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  AMERICANS 
ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
October  5,  1981,  edition  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  contains  an  article  on 
the  changes  in  the  tax  laws  as  they 
pertain  to  overseas  Americans  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

The  article  reconfirms  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  both  Congress  and  the 
business  community  that  the  tax  relief 
provided  in  the  bill  will  help  American 
companies  employ  more  U.S.  nationals 
in  their  overseas  operations.  This  will 
be  of  particular  help  to  U.S.  construc- 
tion firms,  and  will  eventually  lead  to 
an  increase  in  U.S.  exports. 

The  article,  however,  also  points  out 
another  benefit  of  the  legislation 
which  wsis  overlooked  during  the 
debate  on  this  provision.  Because  of 
the  changes  in  the  1981  Tax  Act, 
Americans  are  now  back  in  demand  in 
foreign  companies.  This  will  help  fur- 
ther to  stimulate  American  exports, 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  to  re- 
lieve the  unemployment  problem  here 
at  home. 

A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 

Tax  Relief  for  Americans  Working 
Abroad 

New  deductions  will  cut  the  U.S.  tax  bite 
on  overseas  wages.  More  foreign  jobs  and 
exports  are  expected.  But  not  everyone  will 
benefit. 

Americans  who  work  abroad— and  their 
U.S.  employers— are  getting  a  financial  pat 
on  the  back  from  Uncle  Sam. 

New  breaks  in  the  recently  enacted  tax 
law  are  designed  both  to  reduce  the  tax 
burden  on  expatriates  and  to  make  them 
more  attractive  as  employes. 

Starting  in  1982,  many  Americans  over- 
seas will  be  subject  to  little,  if  any.  U.S. 
income  tax  on  foreign  earnings.  In  some 
cases  that  will  mean  that  Americans  abroad 
will  demand  less  compensation.  More  impor- 
tant, it  will  mean  savings  for  the  many  U.S. 
firms  that  now  pick  up  the  extra  taxes  often 
faced  by  workers  sent  overseas. 
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For  a  typical  worker  overseas,  the  savings 
could  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars  a 
year. 

Today.  Americans  abroad  are  typically  hit 
with  an  increased  tax  bill  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  base  salary,  they  often  get  extra 
compensation  to  prod  them  to  move  out  of 
the  U.S.  On  top  of  that  are  taxable  allow- 
ances for  such  things  as  housing,  higher 
living  costs,  trips  back  home  and  education 
for  their  children. 

Although  the  old  rules  allowed  deductions 
for  certain  foreign  living  costs,  critics  say 
the  provisions  were  inadequate  and  too  com- 
plex. The  new  breaks  go  further  in  shelter- 
ing income  by  allowing  an  outright  exclu- 
sion from  U.S.  tax  for  a  big  chunk  of  the 
compensation  and  extra  allowances. 

Specifically,  the  new  rules  will  allow  an 
American  working  abroad  to  exclude  from 
tax  up  to  $75,000  in  compensation  next 
year.  The  ceiling  will  rise  $5,000  a  year  after 
that  until  it  tops  out  at  $95,000  for  1986  and 
later.  If  a  husband  and  wife  both  hold  jobs, 
each  will  get  a  separate  exclusion. 

A  second  break  allows  an  additional  tax 
exemption  for  housing  costs  that  exceed  a 
floor— initially  about  $6,350  a  year.  The 
floor  is  tied  to  U.S.  government  salaries  and 
will  rise  as  federal  pay  increases.  Cost  of  a 
second  family  household  outside  the  U.S. 
will  also  qualify  for  a  tax  exclusion  if  living 
conditions  where  the  worker  is  located  are 
considered  adverse.  In  either  case,  housing 
can't  be  "lavish  or  extravagant." 

To  qualify  for  the  income  and  housing  ex- 
clusions, workers  will  generally  have  to 
reside  in  a  foreign  country  for  one  full  tax- 
able year  or  be  present  in  a  foreign  country 
for  11  of  12  months. 

In  another  new  break,  it  will  be  easier  for 
workers  housed  at  company  sites  abroad  to 
exclude  from  tax  the  value  of  camp-style 
lodging  and  meals  they  receive.  No  longer 
will  the  site  have  to  be  in  a  "hardship"  area 
or   substandard"  to  get  an  exemption. 

For  many  companies,  the  changes  will 
mean  a  sharp  reduction  in  tax  reimburse- 
ments to  employees  and  lower  administrative 
costs,  predicts  Towers,  Perrin.  Porster  & 
Crosby,  a  management  consulting  firm.  In 
addition,  it  hflieves  that  "tax  relief  will  give 
multi-nationals  greater  flexibility  in  assign- 
ing key  people  to  overseas  posts." 

Backers  of  the  tax  cut  expect  a  bonus  for 
the  domestic  economy,  too.  They  say  re- 
duced taxes  will  make  it  less  costly  to  pick 
Americans  for  overseas  work  and  thus  re- 
verse a  decline  in  the  number  of  Americans 
holding  foreign  jobs.  That,  they  say,  will 
boost  U.S.  exports  because  American  man- 
agers and  professionals  are  more  prone  to 
buy  U.S.  made  goods  and  to  design  projects 
that  use  American  equipment  than  are  for- 
eign nationals.  "People  tend  to  use  what 
they  are  familiar  with,"  says  a  U.S.  execu- 
tive. 

Chase  Econonometrics,  a  business-re- 
search firm,  reports  that  the  reduced  pres- 
ence of  Americans  abroad  has  held  U.S.  ex- 
ports at  least  5  (lercent  below  what  they 
otherwise  would  be.  "That  means  lost  jobs, 
income  and  tax  revenue  in  the  United 
States."  says  Robert  D.  Shriner,  a  Chase 
economist. 

Construction  companies  are  expected  to 
be  big  beneficiaries.  The  new  breaks  will  go 
"a  long  way  toward  making  U.S.  engineering 
and  construction  companies  competitive 
with  those  from  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
whose  nationals  are  completely  exempt 
from  paying  income  taxes  to  their  home 
governments,"  says  Maurice  L.  Mosier, 
president  of  the  National  Constructors  As- 
sociation. 
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Among  the  companies  expecting  to  be 
helped  is  Morrison-Knudsen  International, 
an  Idaho-based  construction  firm  that  has 
been  paying  some  4  million  dollars  a  year  in 
tax  allowances  to  overseas  employees.  "The 
new  law  will  reduce  the  amount  we  have  to 
pay  to  keep  an  American  overseas,  and  that 
will  make  our  prices  more  competitive,"  says 
C.  E.  King,  a  vice  president. 

A  second  look.  Foreign  companies  are  also 
taking  another  look  at  hiring  Americans, 
says  Gilbert  Dwyer,  a  partner  in  Ward 
Howell  International,  a  New  York-based  re- 
cruiting firm.  He  says  that  inquiries  from 
four  Middle  Eastern  clients  about  filling 
spots  with  Americans  were  prompted  in  part 
by  the  new  tax  law. 

Not  every  worker  or  employer  will  save. 
That's  because  Americans  abroad  generally 
must  pay  foreign  tax.  too.  The  foreign  tax 
can  be  used  as  a  credit  against  U.S.  taxes 
and  thus  in  a  number  of  cases  Americans  al- 
ready do  not  pay  U.S.  tax  on  their  earnings 
because  high  foreign  taxes  more  than  offset 
the  U.S.  liability.  That's  generally  the  case 
in  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, for  example,  says  Arthur  Hayes,  a 
partner  in  the  accounting  firm  of  Ernst  & 
Whinney.  On  the  other  hand,  savings  can 
occur  in  countries  that  impose  a  lower  tax 
than  the  U.S.  Included  in  this  group  are 
Saudi  Arabia,  Hong  Kong.  Britain  and  Ven- 
ezuela, says  Hayes. 

A  side  benefit  will  be  lower  U.S.  tax  rates 
on  the  investment  income  of  many  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  That's  because  income  left 
after  exemptions  will  be  taxed  starting  at 
the  lowest  U.S.  rates.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  S.  WEBB 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  in  California  a  most  remark- 
able gentleman  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  City  of  Hope 
board  of  trustees  and  the  aerospace 
and  electronic  industries. 

He  is  J.  S.  (Sid)  Webb,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  TRW,  and  he  was  pre- 
sented the  "Spirit  of  Life,"  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  City  of  Hope  Medi- 
cal and  Research  Center. 

From  his  tour  of  duty  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  U.S.  Navy,  to  his  eventual 
elevation  to  the  vice  chairmanship  of 
TRW  in  June  of  1978.  Sid  Webb's  life 
has  been  full  of  business  and  civic  en- 
deavors. For  15  years,  from  1963  until 
1978.  he  was  at  the  helm  of  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  TRW  Electron- 
ics, overseeing  18,000  employees  and 
41  plants  in  7  countries.  Still,  he  found 
time  to  share  his  life  with  his  wife  Lu- 
cille, be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Hugh  O'Brian  Youth 
Foundation  and  the  Performing  Arts 
Council  of  the  Music  Center;  and  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  independent  colleges  of  southern 
California  and  the  Elstelle  Doheny  Eye 
Foundation.  In  May  of  1980,  he  was 
also  appointed  president  of  the  TRW- 
P^ijitsu  Co.,  a  joint  venture  formed  to 
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market    Fujitsu's    line    of    computer 
products  in  the  United  States. 

I  join  the  fine  people  who  saluted  an 
outstanding  American,  Sid  Webb,  last 
week  in  Los  Angeles.* 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  KIWANIS  CLUB  OP 
FARMINGDALE,  N.Y. 

HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  maintained  its  greatness 
through  the  selfless,  volunteer  activi- 
ties of  the  American  people.  Individ- 
uals have  joined  together  in  commit- 
tees, clubs,  and  fraternal  organizations 
in  order  to  serve  their  communities 
and  to  serve  those  less  fortunate  than 
themselves.  These  groups  have  lent 
strength,  dignity,  and  purpose  to  all 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  One 
of  these  organizations  is  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Farmingdale.  N.Y.,  which  is 
celebrating  its  25th  year  of  service  and 
dedication  to  America. 

During  its  25  years  of  community  ac- 
tivity, the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Farming- 
dale  has  maintained  an  excellent 
record  in  its  contributions  to  the 
people  of  Long  Island.  This  record  is 
an  enviable  one  because  of  the  consist- 
ent and  conunitted  efforts  of  each  of 
its  members  over  the  years.  These  ef- 
forts have  won  the  club  the  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  of  friends  and 
neighbors  throughout  Farmingdale. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  has  made  its  con- 
tribution in  a  variety  of  different 
areas  and  in  a  variety  of  different 
ways.  During  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis,  the  Kiwanis  contributed  flags  to 
be  flown  in  honor  of  our  captive  fellow 
Americans.  Patriotic  acts  of  this  kind 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
spirit  and  identity  during  the  di*^ficult 
times  that  face  our  country.  It's  en- 
couraging to  know  that  devotion  and 
pride  are  not  in  short  supply  with  the 
Farmingdale  club. 

The  Kiwanis  have  long  recognized 
the  necessity  for  this  type  of  love  of 
country,  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
sponsored  two  Boy  Scout  troops  and  a 
Cub  Scout  pack.  The  Kiwanis'  concern 
for  the  development  of  the  young 
people  of  their  community  is  also  seen 
in  the  fact  that  each  year  the  organic 
zation  has  provided  the  opportunity 
for  four  Farmingdale  children  to 
attend  Camp  Kiwanis  in  upstate  New 
York,  completely  free  of  charge.  And 
each  year  two  college  scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Farmingdale  High  School. 

Not  only  are  the  Kiwanis  active  with 
the  youth  of  the  area  but  they  are 
also  vitally  concerned  with  the  com- 
munity's senior  citizens.  Each  year  the 
club  sponsors  a  major  entertainment 
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event  at  the  Daleview  Nursing  Home, 
providing  a  welcome  change  of  pace 
for  some  very  Important  people.  In  ad- 
dition the  organization  maintains  a 
wheelchair  for  use  by  anyone  in  need. 

As  part  of  its  normal  activities,  the 
Kiwanis  annually  commemorate  out- 
standing service  and  contribution  to 
the  community  through  its  Man  of  the 
Year  Award.  An  unusual  activity  was 
the  contribution  made  by  the  club  to 
the  Parmingdale  auxiliary  police  for 
the  purchase  of  a  patrol  car. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  deal  for  the  Kiwanis  Club  to  be 
proud  of.  It  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
count the  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
service  made  by  the  group  and  its 
members.  I  commend  Don  Steller,  the 
immediate  past  president  of  the  club, 
for  the  faithful  history  of  his  organi- 
zation. And  I  encourage  Charles 
Thompson,  the  current  president,  to 
carry  on  the  fine  tradition  of  service 
to  Parmingdale  and  the  Nation.* 
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Public  School  System,  I  am  proud  of 
the  tradition  of  public  education  at 
Woodward,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Woodward  High  will  enjoy  150  more 
years  that  are  as  successful  as  its  last 
150.* 
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THE  NAMIBIA  TRAP 


WOODWARD  HIGHS  150TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commemorate  the  150th  anniversa- 
ry of  Woodward  High  School,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Woodward  is  the  oldest 
free  public  high  school  west  of  the  Al- 
leghenies,  and  possibly  the  oldest 
public  school  in  the  country.  Its 
unique  and  noteworthy  position  sym- 
bolizes the  right  of  every  American 
child  to  a  free  secondary  education. 

Woodward  was  founded  in  1831,  on 
land  granted  to  William  Woodward  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
children  of  Cincinnati.  When  the 
school  opened,  it  consisted  of  a  4- 
room,  2-story  brick  building  and  had  a 
student  body  of  42  boys. 

In  1834,  Woodward  became  the  first 
school  in  the  United  States  to  offer  in- 
struction in  the  Spanish  language.  In 
1840,  it  added  a  night  school,  and  in 
1851,  it  admitted  its  first  female  stu- 
dent and  hired  its  first  female  faculty 
member. 

Today,  Woodward  is  part  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati school  system.  Since  its  open- 
ing, 32,961  students  have  graduated, 
including  former  President  and  Chief 
Justice  William  Howard  Taft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  celebration  in  rec- 
ognition of  Woodward's  anniversary  is 
not  just  to  honor  the  history  and 
progress  of  one  school,  but  to  honor 
the  history  and  progress  of  public  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country.  Our 
Nation's  schools  have  so  often  been 
criticized  that  we  sometimes  forget 
how  far  we  have  come  in  providing  a 
reasonable  education  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. As  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati 


RURAL  FREE  DEUVERY  85TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OBSERVED 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  85th  anniversary  of  rural 
free  delivery  and  it  is  particularly  fit- 
ting today  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  our  Nation's  rural  mail  delivery 
system  and  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's rural  letter  carriers. 

Until  Postmaster  General  John 
Wanamaker  conducted  a  free  delivery 
mail  experiment  in  1891,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  mail  all  rural  residents 
were  required  to  travel  to  town  and 
visit  the  post  office.  City  residents  had 
enjoyed  the  benefits  and  convenience 
of  free  mail  delivery  since  1863  and 
Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  rec- 
ognized this  disparity  between  the 
mail  delivery  service  provided  rural 
Americans  and  their  city  cousins.  Post- 
master General  Wanamaker  argued 
persuasively  rural  residents  should  be 
afforded  the  same  delivery  service  al- 
ready being  provided  to  city  residents 
and  fortunately  the  views  of  Postmas- 
ter General  Wanamaker  prevailed.  As 
a  result,  on  October  1,  1896,  rural  free 
delivery  was  commenced  and  millions 
of  rural  Americans  who  had  been  pre- 
viously isolated  and  underserved 
began  to  receive  the  benefits  of  rural 
free  delivery. 

Rural  free  delivery  greater  facilitat- 
ed communication  for  rural  Americans 
and  improved  the  quality  of  their 
lives.  No  longer  were  farmers  forced  to 
halt  their  labor  and  travel  into  town 
merely  because  of  the  possibility  an 
important  letter  was  awaiting  them  at 
the  post  office.  To  his  credit.  Postmas- 
ter General  Wanamaker  realized  the 
burdens  and  inefficiencies  of  such  a 
system  and  the  efficiency  which  was 
possible  through  the  delivery  of  the 
mail  by  rural  letter  carriers. 

Rural  free  delivery  was  a  great  victo- 
ry for  rural  residents  and  the  dedica- 
tion to  service  and  courtesy  of  rural 
letter  carriers  assured  the  progress  of 
rural  free  delivery  was  realized  by  mil- 
lions of  rural  Americans.  Today  on  the 
85th  anniversary  of  rural  free  delivery 
we  recognize  the  importance  of  mail 
delivery  service  to  rural  America  and 
the  importance  of  past,'  currenj..  and 
future  contributions  of  rural  letter 
carriers  to  quality  rural  mail  service.* 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  another 
editorial  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
important  issue  of  phony  racism 
charges  leveled  against  the  United 
States  following  its  veto  of  a  proposed 
Security  Council  resolution.  The  edito- 
rial points  out  that  the  only  issue  in 
Angola,  and  South  Africa's  recent 
attack  on  terrorist  bases,  is  the  Soviet 
Union's  grab  for  territory  and  power 
in  southern  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  the 
press,  and  the  American  people  should 
know  that  the  cries  of  racism  regard- 
ing this  issue  are  little  more  than  a 
repetitious  propoganda  tactic  orches- 
trated by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  of  the  Socialist  International. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  2, 
1981] 

The  Namibia  Trap 

Word  from  Cape  Town  yesterday  that 
South  African  defense  forces  had  killed 
Soviet  officers  and  taken  a  Soviet  warrant 
officer  prisoner  during  their  raid  into 
Angola  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  recent 
events  in  Southern  Africa.  A  popular  under- 
standing in  the  U.S.  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's position  on  that  conflict  becomes 
all  the  more  important. 

The  Soviet  deputy  UN  delegate,  Rikhard 
S.  Ovinnlkov,  heaped  abuse  on  the  U.S. 
Monday  for  its  veto  of  a  proposed  Security 
Council  resolution  condemning  South 
Africa  for  the  raid.  He  accused  the  U.S.  of 
"pandering  "  to  apartheid.  His  puppet,  a  del- 
egate from  Angola,  chimed  in  calling  the 
Reagan  administration  "racist." 

Before  the  world  press  picks  up  the  Soviet 
line,  it  might  be  good  to  get  a  few  things 
straight.  First,  the  fight  in  Angola  had 
nothing  to  do  with  race.  The  South  African 
raiders  consisted  of  both  blacks  and  whites 
and  so  did  the  forces  that  resisted  them. 
The  raiders  were  countering  a  Soviet  power 
play,  the  deployment  of  surface-to-air 
(SAM)  missiles  in  southern  Angola,  escalat- 
ing the  continuing  Soviet  effort  to  take  ef- 
fective control  of  South  West  Africa  (Na- 
mibia). The  presence  of  the  SAMs.  revealed 
by  an  Angola  official  yesterday,  would  have 
threatened  South  African  airspace.  The 
U.S.  administration  was  quite  right  in  refus- 
ing to  condemn  South  Africa  without  equal 
condemnation  of  the  Soviets.  The  fact  that 
the  U.S.  stood  alone  in  the  Security  Council, 
while  Prance  and  Germany  caved  in  and 
Britain  abstained,  is  a  mark  of  honor,  not 
guilt. 

It  was  about  time  a  U.S.  administration 
stood  up  on  the  issue  of  Namibia.  Most 
Americans  have  little  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  thus  become  easy  prey  for 
those  left-wing  racism  charges. 

Pirst  of  all.  South  Africa  has  made  genu- 
ine efforts  to  prepare  Namibia  for  independ- 
ence as  it  is  obligated  to  do  under  terms  of 
the  old  international  mandate  that  gave  it 
control  of  the  place.  A  constitutional  confer- 
ence consisting  of  representatives  of  the  ter- 
ritory's    11     distinct     population     groups 
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(Owambos.  whites,  Damaras.  Hereroes.  Ka- 
vangos.  Namas,  Coloreds.  East  Caprivians. 
Bushmen.  Pehoboth  Basters  and  Tswanas) 
was  convened  in  1975.  A  national  assembly 
representing  all  these  groups  wai  elected  in 
1978  by  popular  vote.  The  assembly  elected 
a  council  of  ministers  representing  the  vari- 
ous population  groups. 

The  council  has  been  taking  over  the 
tasks  of  government  under  the  supervision 
of  a  South  African  administrator  general. 
Many  discriminatory  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed and  a  multiracial  civil  service 
formed. 

The  UN.  however,  has  not  recognized  this 
government,  insisting  instead  on  turning 
Namibia  over  to  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ples  Organization  (SWAPO).  which  has  for 
years  conducted  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  territory  from  across  the  border  in 
Angola.  SWAPO  is  Soviet  sponsored.  South 
Africa  has  resisted  this  out  of  a  fully  justi- 
fied fear  that  a  SWAPO  takeover  would 
mean  Russians  and  Russian-backed  terror- 
ists on  its  border.  The  Russians  would  in- 
herit Namibia's  mineral  riches  and  its  posi- 
tion closer  to  the  vital  Cape  sea  routes.  The 
world  would  then  view  a  perp>etual  state  of 
war.  with  thousands  more  Africans  slaugh- 
tered or  made  homeless  like  the  victims  of 
Soviet  conquest  in  Ethiopia. 

The  blacks  of  Namibia,  particularly  the 
non-Owambo  minority  tribes,  appreciate 
this  danger  as  well  as  the  whites.  That  is 
one  reason  that  the  various  ethnic  groups 
have  cooperated  so  well  in  working  toward 
representative  government.  Blacks  partici- 
pate in  the  defense  forces  fighting  SWAPO 
on  the  border  and  were  part  of  the  raid  into 
Angola.  They  have  no  wish  for  a  SWAPO 
dictatorship  backed  by  Russia  and  enforced, 
as  in  Angola,  with  Cuban  troops  and  East 
German-managed  concentration  camps. 

Indeed,  it  is  resentment  of  Russians. 
Cubans  and  East  Germans  in  Angola  that 
has  enabled  the  anti-regime  forces  of  Jonas 
Savimbi  to  gather  wide  support  in  the  Ango- 
lan population  and  seize  control  of  large 
chunks  of  Angola's  territory.  The  U.S.. 
thanks  to  former  Senator  Dick  Clark,  is 
barred  bv  lav  from  helping  the  Savimbi 
forces  but  Mr.  Savimbi  has  managed  quite 
well  with  aid  from  South  Africa  and  China 
and  with  captured  materiel. 

What  is  really  at  issue  in  Southern  Angola 
is  a  Soviet  grab  for  territory  and  power.  The 
central  question  is  whether  a  moderate  and 
representative  government  of  Namibia  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  survive  or  fall  prey  to 
SWAPO  and  the  Soviets.  The  South  Afri- 
cans have  done  enough  on  behalf  of  moder- 
ation and  pluralism  in  Namibia  to  have 
earned  the  right  to  resist  the  Soviet  grab. 
And  as  for  the  U.S..  it  is  good  to  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  not  going  to  wilt  before 
those  phony  Soviet  charges  of  racism.* 


PEANUT  AMENDMENT  TO  FARM 
BILL 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
begin  consideration  of  H.R.  3603.  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981. 
During  consideration.  I  will  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fin- 
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DLEY)  to  Offer  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  current  system  of  allotment 
acreage  and  poundage  quotas  for  pea- 
nuts. Our  amendment  replaces  this 
outdated  system  with  a  straightfor- 
ward loan  support  program  for  pea- 
nuts that  is  similar  to  the  current  sup- 
port programs  for  com.  wheat,  soy- 
beans, rice,  and  other  crops. 

It  has  become  painfully  evident  that 
we  have  sanctioned  nothing  less  than 
a  Government-mandated  monopoly  in 
peanuts  that  rewards  a  privileged  few, 
stifles  productivity,  creates  artificial 
crop  shortages,  and  forces  consumers 
to  pay  unjustifiably  high  prices  for 
peanuts  and  peanut  products.  We 
offer  our  amendment  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  only  a  freer,  more  com- 
petitive market  in  peanuts  can  provide 
both  greater  prosperity  for  peanut 
producers  and  reduced  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

Today,  peanuts  are  the  only  food 
crop  for  which  rigid  production  re- 
strictions and  marketing  controls  are 
maintained.  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram, the  Government  determines 
where  peanuts  are  produced,  who  can 
produce  them,  and  what  amount  can 
be  produced  and  marketed.  After  care- 
ful study.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  sub- 
stantial justification  for  this  restric- 
tive system,  nor  any  reason  why  pea- 
nuts should  be  accorded  treatment  so 
preferential  to  that  given  every  other 
food  crop. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  system  of 
controls  was  evident  in  the  doubling  of 
peanut  prices  in  the  wake  of  last 
year's  drought.  At  one  point  last 
winter,  the  price  of  shelled  peanuts 
was  permitted  to  rise  400  percent, 
from  40  cents  per  pound  to  $1.75  per 
pound.  These  high  prices,  which  have 
continued,  have  pushed  peanuts  and 
peanut  products  out  of  the  diet  of 
many  American  households.  This  is 
particularly  troubling  when  one  con- 
siders that  peanut  butter  contributes  a 
significant  portion  of  the  protein  in 
the  diet  of  children,  particularly  poor 
children. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  that  the 
almost  feudalistic  peanut  acreage  al- 
lotment system  is  permitted  to  contin- 
ue. Over  70  percent  of  current  peanut 
production  is  on  allotments  leased  by 
growers  from  individuals  whose  father 
or  grandfather  received  acreage  allot- 
ments over  40  years  ago.  These  indi- 
viduals take  no  risks  and  contribute 
nothing  to  the  production  process,  and 
yet  they  receive  annual  "tribute"  pay- 
ments averaging  between  $200  and 
$250  per  allotment  acre.  The  cost  of 
acquiring  allotment  rights  constitutes 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  land  rental 
costs  associated  with  peanut  farming. 
The  leasing  of  allotment  acreage  adds 
approximately  $200  per  ton  to  the  cost 
of  peanuts,  contributing  significantly 
to  production  costs  reflected  in  the 
current  $455  per  ton  support  price  for 
peanuts. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  current  acre- 
age allotment  and  production  quota 
restrictions  add  10  cents  per  pound  to 
the  retail  price  paid  by  consumers  for 
peanuts  and  peanut  products.  In  New 
York  State  alone,  the  additional  cost 
to  consumers  in  1980  amounted  to 
more  than  $17.5  million.  For  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  consumers  were 
forced  to  pay  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  unnecessary  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  program. 

There  is  no  justification  to  continue 
a  program  which  imposes  additional 
costs  on  the  majority  of  American  con- 
sumers while  bestowing  special  privi- 
leges on  a  select  few.  The  right  to 
grow  peanuts  in  this  country  should 
not  be  determined  by  inheritance  nor 
subject  to  monopoly  rents.  While  a 
system  of  rigid  production  restrictions 
and  marketing  controls  may  have  been 
justified  by  market  conditions  40  years 
ago,  they  are  clearly  unacceptable 
under  current  economic  conditions. 

The  amendment  we  plan  to  offer 
will  eliminate  the  current  acreage  al- 
lotment and  poimdage  quota  restric- 
tions. It  will  permit  anyone  to  grow 
peanuts  for  sale  and  allow  peanuts  to 
be  grown  in  areas  where  production  is 
most  efficient  and  cost  effective.  The 
amendment  provides  for  a  system  of 
support  involving  loans  and  purchases 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
support  levels  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  simple  loan 
program— one  comparable  to  those 
now  in  effect  for  every  other  food 
crop— can  offer  adequate  protection  to 
peanut  producers,  while  assuring 
stable  prices  and  quality  products  to 
consumers  and  reduced  administrative 
cost  to  Government.  Such  a  program 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's emphasis  on  free  market 
forces  and  with  the  public's  demand 
for  policies  that  are  noninflationary 
and  reforms  that  reduce  special  privi- 
lege. 

I  believe  this  amendment  offers  a 
fair  and  equitable  arrangement  for 
both  peanut  producers  and  consumers 
and  deserves  the  support  of  the  House 
membership. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  3603  Offered  by  Mr. 

LUNDINE 

On  page  45,  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  aU  down  through  line  3  on  page  59  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  part  VI  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1357-1359).  relating  to 
peanuts,  is  repealed. 

"(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  peanuts,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and  peanuts'  in  sec- 
tion 101(b):  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'peanuts.'  in  section 
408(c). 
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"PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEANUTS 

'Sec.  702.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  section  201  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  'peanuts.'  after  "honey." 
in  the  language  preceding  subsection  (b): 
and 

"'(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  "(g)'  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  prices  of  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, taking  into  consideration  the  eight 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  cost  of  production,  any  change  in 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction items,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1  and 
ending  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined, the  demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal, 
expected  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS:  THE  LIPCHIN 
CASE 
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During  the  month  of  August,  only  400 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate— less 
than  in  any  other  month  in  the 
modem  movement  of  Jews  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  West.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  U.S.  policy,  our  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  welfare  of  in- 
dividuals wishing  to  emigrate  reminds 
the  administration  that  it  must  do  all 
it  can  to  put  human  rights  on  the  for- 
eign policy  ^enda.  Not  only  is  a 
strong  human  rights  policy  reflective 
of  a  congressional  mandate,  but  it  can 
save  lives  and  effectively  pressure  the 
Soviets. 

Leonid  Lipchin  has  played  an  active 
role  in  seeking  the  release  of  his  re- 
tired father  and  ailing  mother  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  commend  him  for 
his  vigilance  and  hope  that  his  efforts 
will  soon  bring  his  parents  closer  to 
him.  By  so  doing,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  fulfilled  an  important  obliga- 
tion to  international  agreements  and 
Soviet  constitutional  law,  as  well  as  an 
important  humanitarian  gesture  of 
good  will.« 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tzalo 
and  Khaya  Lipchin  have  been  waiting 
over  3  years  to  be  reunited  with  their 
son  Leonid,  who  lives  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  parents  live  5,000  miles  away 
in  Leningrad,  and  have  been  denied 
exit  visas  since  they  first  applied  to 
leave  over  3  years  ago.  Now  34  years 
old,  Leonid  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1978  after  his  16-day 
hunger  strike  embarrassed  Soviet  au- 
thorities into  granting  him  an  exit 
visa.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  have 
denied  that  same  right  to  his  parents. 

The  Lipchins  have  received  numer- 
ous denials  of  the  requests  to  leave 
since  they  first  applied.  Each  time  the 
grounds  listed  are  that  Tzalo  had 
knowledge  of  state  secrets  when  he 
was  employed  by  NPO  Electroautoma- 
tica,  a  Leningrad-based  navigational 
computer  manufacturer.  The  company 
Tzalo  Lipchin  worked  for  was  in- 
volved, along  with  a  French  firm, 
Thomson-CSF,  Inc.,  in  designing  the 
navigational  system  used  in  two  Soviet 
commercial  airplanes.  How  secret  to 
the  Soviet  Union  could  a  project  be 
that  was  completed  in  consort  with  a 
French  firm?  Clearly  the  Soviets  fabri- 
cated an  excuse  to  deny  the  Lipchins 
exit  visas. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  join  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have,  over  the  course  of  the 
session,  taken  the  time  to  express 
their  concerns  about  particular  emi- 
gration cases.  The  recent  rash  of  ar- 
rests and  trials,  and  the  unusually  low 
Jewish  emigration  rate,  make  our  ef- 
forts   all    that    much    more    timely. 
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knowledged  that  DOD's  budget, 
among  others,  will  have  to  be  cut  in  an 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984.  I 
support  any  such  cuts,  recognizing 
that  we  are  talking,  after  all,  about 
cuts  in  proposed  increases,  not  actual 
cuts  from  budget  levels  in  past  years. 
We  will  still  have  the  largest  peace- 
time defense  budget  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

It  is  critical  that,  in  pursuing  these 
budget  revisions,  we  can  look  to  items 
which  will  not  impact  on  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves  and  the  interests  of 
our  foreign  allies.  I  hope  that  we  can 
concentrate,  for  example,  on  improv- 
ing efficiency,  cutting  out  waste  and 
looking  for  ways  to  avoid  cost  over- 
runs. In  a  budget  as  vast  as  DOD's 
there's  no  doubt  that  we  can  find  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  needed  cuts 
in  this  type  of  area. 

In  sum,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
continue  to  see  the  need  for  pulling  to- 
gether as  a  team  on  this  very  vital 
issue.  It  would  be  criminal,  indeed,  to 
sacrifice  either  national  security  for 
economic  security,  or  vice  versa,  when 
with  judicious  consideration  we  can 
have  both.« 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  comment  upon  the 
recent,  much  discussed  cuts  in  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
bieyond.  At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  still  stand  foursquare  behind 
the  need  for  increased  defense  spend- 
ing. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  have  been 
engaged  in  a  concentrated  drive  for 
military  superiority.  The  portion  of 
their  gross  national  product  which  has 
been  consistently  devoted  to  military 
spending  over  the  past  20  years  is 
about  13  to  15  percent  annually.  That 
is  a  profound  difference  from  our  5 
percent  annually.  Not  quite  so  clear, 
but  imminent,  is  that  soon  we  may 
militarily  lag  behind  the  Soviets  in  the 
air,  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land.  This  is 
unconscionable. 

Despite  the  unquestionable  need  to 
rebuild  our  Armed  Forces,  if  we  bank- 
rupt our  Nation  in  the  process  it 
stands  to  reason  that  we  will  be  "cut- 
ting off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces." 
We  have  to  be  strong  not  only  militari- 
ly, but  industrially,  and  economically 
as  well.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  have 
started  the  slow  process  of  rebuilding 
our  economy  with  the  passage  of  the 
Reagan  economic  package  earlier  this 
year.  We  should  not  deviate  from  this 
decision. 

The  President,  reportedly  spurred 
by  continuing  skepticism  from  Wall 
Street  regarding  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions  to  cut  spending,  balance  the 
budget  and  control  inflation,  has  ac- 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND 
THE  $1  TRILLION  DEBT 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Washington  Post  announced  a 
new  contest  for  its  readers.  Newspaper 
contests  are  neither  new  or  unusual. 
Many  newspapers,  for  example,  have 
weekly  contests  during  the  football 
season  and  offer  prizes  to  those  read- 
ers who  are  best  able  to  predict  the  re- 
sults of  collegiate  and  professional 
games. 

The  new  Washington  Post  contest  is 
something  altogether  different  howev- 
er. Called  the  "Trillion  Dollar  Fore- 
cast", the  Post  is  offering  Washington 
Post  T-shirts,  a  Washington  Post  book 
bag,  lunch  with  Post  writers  and  edi- 
tors, and  a  picture  in  the  Post  for  the 
reader  who  correctly  forecasts  the  day 
on  which  the  public  debt  eclipses  $1 
trillion. 

The  whimsical  attitude  of  the  Post 
to  a  public  debt  of  $1  trillion  is  wrong 
and  a  disservice  to  the  public.  Interest 
payments  alone  on  the  public  debt 
next  year  will  cost  more  than  an  esti- 
mated $100  billion.  One  of  every  seven 
dollars  in  Federal  outlays  will  oe  used 
simply  to  pay  interest  on  the  public 
debt;  not  reduce  it,  but  simply  finance 
it. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  $1  trillion  public  debt  is 
not  a  time  for  frivolous  contests  and 
hoopla.  A  $1  trillion  public  debt  is  a 
national  fiscal  failure  and  not  cause 
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for  creating  a  carnival-like  atmos- 
phere. The  Wasington  Post  should 
know  better.* 


DEMYTHICIZING  PUBLIC  SUP- 
PORT OF  PRIVATE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Education,  I  have  a  interest 
in  the  future  of  higher  education  in 
this  country.  Our  educational  system 
is  facing  severe  economic  threats.  If 
our  Nation's  colleges  and  universities 
are  to  survive  in  the  years  ahead,  they 
must  look  for  alternate  ways  to  assure 
the  excellence  of  their  academic  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Clodus  R.  Smith,  vice  presi- 
dent for  university  relations  at  Cleve- 
land State  University,  has  authored  a 
white  paper  entitled  "Demythicizing 
Public  Support  of  Private  Higher  Edu- 
cation," which  he  and  Cleveland  State 
University  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

Why  Private  Support  for  Public 
Colleges? 

The  decade  of  the  80's  will  be  an  era  of 
challenge  for  higher  education  in  America. 
The  counten'ailing  forces  of  increasing  costs 
and  declining  enrollment  require  that  useful 
data  and  informed  decisions  articulate  clear- 
ly what  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
quality,  the  diversity,  and  the  independence 
of  American  higher  education.  During  the 
80's,  new  concepts  and  definitions  will 
emerge  concerning  the  preservation  of  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  idea  of  what 
public  monies  should  buy  for  public  good 
beyond  the  immediate  and  the  necessary  for 
institutional  survival. 

As  competition  for  funds  heightens,  cor- 
porate decisions  regarding  contributions  to 
higher  education  in  the  1980's  will  be  more 
difficult  and  more  significant  than  ever 
before.  Serious  consideration  must  be  given 
to  public  higher  education's  appropriate 
share  of  corporate  giving. 

There  is  a  persistent  myth  and  mispercep- 
tion  that  private  schools  operate  without 
public  assistance  and  that  public  colleges 
and  universities  meet  their  objectives  with- 
out private  support.  This  perception  is  not 
true  today;  it  has  not  been  true  for  fifty 
years.  Private  universities  are  not  supported 
solely  from  private  funds.  Private  institu- 
tions receive  federal  funds  for  student  as- 
sistance, research  and  development,  and  cer- 
tain other  programs.  Forty-nine  states,  in- 
cluding Ohio,  provide  some  form  of  aid  to 
the  private  sector.  Public  subsidies-  to  pri- 
vate higher  education  far  exceed  private 
support  to  private  higher  education.  Seven- 
ty-nine percent  of  America's  college  stu- 
dents attend  public  institutions;  21  percent 
attend  private  institutions.  At  the  same 
time,  45  percent  of  the  educational  and  gen- 
eral operating  revenues  of  private  higher 
education  are  tax  monies  that  are  provided 
to  private  institutions  through  student  aid 
programs,  research  and  development  grants, 
tax  exemptions  and  contracts.  The  imbal- 
ance suggests  that  public  higher  education 
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does  not  receive  its  fair  share  of  private 
gifts  from  corporations,  individuals,  and 
community  foundations. 

Business  and  industry  have  an  important 
stake  in  providing  such  support.  Well-edu- 
cated men  and  women  are  businesses'  most 
important  asset.  Research  and  development 
activities,  cooperative  projects,  faculty  con- 
sultations and  in-service  education  pro- 
grams are  services  that  increasingly  are 
used  by  the  corporate  community. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  percent  of 
public  college  graduates  are  employed  in 
business  and  industry.  For  example,  400  of 
the  presidents  and  chairmen  of  the  board  of 
Fortune  magazine's  500  major  corporations 
attended  public  colleges  and  universities:  62 
percent  of  the  fifty  state  governors  attend- 
ed state  colleges;  48  percent  of  the  living 
Nobel  Prize  laureates  graduated  from  public 
universities;  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  senators 
were  trained  at  public  universities  and  col- 
leges: 49  percent  of  the  435  represenUtives 
in  Congress  attended  public  universities: 
and  239  members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  are  faculty  members  at  public 
universities.  Contributions  that  produce  im- 
proved human  resources,  improved  data  and 
information,  and  answers  to  technical  or 
management  questions  are  a  wise  invest- 
ment and  a  good  business  decision. 

Although  the  federal  government  has  rec- 
ognized the  legitimacy  and  value  of  corpo- 
rate giving  by  allowing  for  deductions  of  up 
to  5  percent  of  pretax  income  for  charitable 
purposes,  corporate  philanthrophy  remains 
barely  at  the  1  percent  level  after  reaching 
a  high  1.26  percent  in  1969.  It  is  apparent 
that  many  corporations  have  not  responded 
to  the  incentive  provided  by  federal  tax 
laws,  and,  in  fact,  have  allowed  the  relative 
level  of  corporate  contributions  to  slip 
below  levels  previously  thought  to  be  ac- 
ceptable and  attainable. 

While  corporate  profits  have  risen  stead- 
ily over  the  last  decade,  the  level  of  corpo- 
rate giving  as  a  percentage  of  profits  has  de- 
clined. Corporate  investment  through  con- 
tributions to  higher  education  in  the  final 
half  of  the  decade  amounted  to  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  operating  and  capital  budg- 
ets of  all  colleges  and  universities.  Educa- 
tors hope  for,  and  need,  an  orderly  growth 
in  corporate  aid  during  the  80's,  to  assure 
both  the  diversity  and  the  excellence  of  aca- 
demic programs. 

Private  support  to  public  higher  education 
is  more  vital  today  than  ever  Ijefore.  As  in- 
flation increases,  competition  for  state  and 
federal  funds  and  budget  cutbacks  erode  fi- 
nancial support  for  universities.  Although 
corporate  contributions  cannot  be  a  major 
source  of  funding  for  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
cation, what  they  can  do.  and  they  should 
do.  is  to  help  provide  that  added  margin  of 
revenue  which  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween excellence  and  mediocrity  in  higher 
education.  Private  support  provides  scholar- 
ships and  loans  for  students.  It  increases 
the  numbers  of  distinguished  faculty 
through  endowed  chairs.  Private  support 
builds  museums,  performing  arts  institutes, 
medical  centers,  libraries,  and  adult  educa- 
tion centers.  Finally,  private  support  fur- 
thers excellence  in  teaching  and  learning 
through  social  academic  opportunities  for 
all  students  and  broadened  educational  op- 
portunities for  minorities. 

Public  colleges  and  universities  provide  a 
quality,  low-cost  educational  opportunity 
for  over  three-fourths  of  America's  college 
graduates  and  serve  as  a  resource  for  the 
surrounding  communities.  Since  79  percent 
of    the    nation's    college    students    attend 
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public  institutions,  voluntary  support  of  the 
public  sector  has  a  large  impact  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  students  who  benefit.  It  is 
philanthrophy  well  applied. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  United  States 
possesses  at  the  same  time  the  most  power- 
ful and  productive  economy  in  the  world 
and  the  finest  educational  system.  They  are 
a  unit,  integral  to  one  another.  If  our  educa- 
tional system  is  weakened,  the  strength  of 
our  corporate  community  will  suffer. 

Private  investment  in  public  higher  educa- 
tion is  the  difference  between  the  adequate 
and  the  great.  Adequate  is  not  good  enough. 
The  highest  level  of  excellence,  realized 
through  corporate  support,  is  essential  to 
public  higher  education  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.* 


THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  IRISH  AF- 
FAIRS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  commemorate  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Conunittee  on  Irish  Affairs.  During 
the  past  4  years,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  ad  hoc  committee  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  encouraging  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  reconsider  our  Nation's 
current  hands  off  policy  regarding 
Northern  Ireland. 

In  speaking  with  my  constituents 
during  the  recent  congressional  dis- 
trict work  period.  I  know  that  they 
share  my  view  toward  moderating  U.S. 
policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  reduce 
the  human  rights  violations  taking 
place  on  a  daily  basis  throughout 
Northern  Ireland.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cannot  simply  turn  its  back  on  a 
situation  in  which  men  and  women  are 
being  deprived  of  their  inalienable 
rights.  Instead,  I  believe  the  role  of 
the  United  States  should  be  one  of  as- 
sisting in  the  achievement  of  a  peace- 
ful solution  in  Northern  Ireland  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, I  will  direct  my  efforts  to  that 
end. 

As  the  committee  enters  its  fifth 
year,  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  will 
continue  to  make  progress  toward  our 
goal  of  ending  the  strife  in  Northern 
Ireland.  I,  for  one,  will  use  the  re- 
sources of  my  office  in  an  effort  to 
ease  the  plight  of  those  suffering  from 
British  intransigence.* 
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EXPIRATION  OF  EMERGENCY 
PETROLEUM  ALLOCATION  ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  us  have  probably  wondered  at 
some  point  in  our  lives  what  value 
there  is  in  the  study  of  history.  One 
reason  that  is  usually  presented,  is  to 
avoid  repeating  past  mistakes.  Certain- 
ly, we  should  heed  this  wisdom  when 
considering  new  legislation  to  replace 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  (EPAA). 

The  EPAA  simply  did  not  work.  It 
exacerbated  two  modest  shortages.  It 
did  not  allocate  fuel  equitably,  and  it 
created  such  a  volume  of  regulations 
that  there  were  approximately  33.000 
hearings  and  appeals  decisions. 

During  the  hearing  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  on  July  28,  1981  on  EPAA.  I 
voiced  my  concern  that  we  could  not 
reconsider  the  EPAA  without  recreat- 
ing the  EPAA.  Unfortunately,  recent 
events  proved  this  concern  to  be  all 
too  justified. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  other  body  has 
recently  been  holding  a  series  of 
markup  meetings  on  S.  1503,  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1981.  This  bill  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent standby  petroleum  allocation  and 
price  control  authority.  EPAA  itself 
grew  from  four  pages  to  a  waist-high 
set  of  detailed  regulations.  S.  1503 
began  as  another  "simple"  and 
"modest"  bill  of  six  pages,  but  today, 
the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
giving  allocation  priority  to  all  of  the 
same  interest  groups  that  won  in  1973. 
In  fact,  the  exact  EPAA  allocation  pri- 
ority language  was  adopted,  section 
4(b)(1). 

Some  of  the  interest  groups  include 
transportation  facilities,  agricultural 
operations,  dairy  and  fishing  activities, 
the  petroleum  industry  itself  (includ- 
ing branded  and  nonbranded  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  marketers), 
public  services,  public  health,  and 
mining. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  with  a 
buy/sell  provision  was  passed  by  the 
committee  with  the  price  established 
as  the  mean  of  the  acquisition  cost 
and  the  market  price,  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  less  efficient  refiners,  insuring 
their  supply  in  a  crisis,  but  only 
through  subsidization  by  the  more  ef- 
ficient refiners.  Several  more  amend- 
ments are  expected. 

Like  the  7-year  locust,  the  EPAA  is 
threatening  to  return.  The  other 
body's  bill  is  just  a  new  name  on  an 
old  paper.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  lesson  that  history  has  taught  us. 

The  President  has  unequivocally 
stated  his  opposition  to  any  type  of  al- 
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location  and  price  authority.  I  urge 
that  all  my  colleagues  support  his  po- 
sition and  refuse  to  enact  any  new  leg- 
islation giving  the  President  this  un- 
needed  and  unwanted  authority.* 


PAY  RAISE  TACTICS  SHAMEFUL 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  voice 
my  absolute  disgust  with  the  pitiful 
demonstration  of  spineless,  self-serv- 
ing deceit  which  I  witnessed  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  last  evening  as 
Members  of  this  body  were  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  giving  themselves  a 
featherbed  which  they  refuse  to  give 
to  those  who  elected  them. 

Under  the  cloak  of  darkness,  in  the 
final  hours  of  Federal  fiscal  year  that 
has— until  now— stood  as  a  benchmark 
of  progress.  Members  of  this  House 
were  presented  with  a  test  of  principle. 
In  my  opinion,  all  but  32  of  the  435 
Members  on  the  roll  failed  that  test. 
Only  32  Members  in  a  Chamber  that 
was  comparatively  packed  with  people 
stood  to  demand  a  recorded  vote  on 
the  question  of  giving  themselves  an 
increase  in  pay  and  benefits. 

These  32— and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  was  among  them— were  not 
enough  to  force  a  written  record  of 
each  individual's  position  on  this 
matter.  As  a  result,  neither  voters  nor 
history  will  ever  be  provided  with  a 
list  of  which  "pillars  of  democracy"  in 
this  House  crumbled  first  to  immedi- 
ate personal  greed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
here  to  declare  that  I  personally 
oppose  the  short-lived  increase  in 
salary  for  Members  of  Congress  or  the 
fact  that  Members  should  be  given  the 
same  opportunity  to  deduct  away- 
from-home  living  expenses  as  other 
American  business  figures.  There  are 
many  compelling  reasons  to  make 
these  adjustments.  But  not  now  and 
not  this  way. 

I  oppose,  with  every  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play  and  open  Govern- 
ment I  have  ever  held  dear,  the  way 
this  House  shirked  its  responsibility  to 
those  who  put  us  here.  If  Congress 
needs  and  deserves  an  increase,  then  it 
should  be  done.  But  it  should  be  ap- 
proved and  placed  on  the  record  today 
only  to  take  effect  after  the  start  of 
the  next  Congress.  Let  this  member- 
ship and  its  challengers  campaign  on  a 
platform  for  or  against  the  raise,  but 
give  the  1982  voter  the  chance  to 
decide  who  is  right  or  wrong. 

Throughout  this  year,  the  attention 
of  all  America  has  been  focused  on 
this  legislative  body  and  its  adminis- 
trative counterpart  down  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  We  have  puffed*  our 
chests  with  pleas  for  "cut,  reduce,  sac- 
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rifice,  make  do,  bite  the  bullet"  and 
every  manner  of  urging  for  Americans 
to  do  with  less  than  they  have  in  the 
past.  Now  that  they  have  agreed.  I 
think  it  is  a  cruel  and  vicious  joke  on 
them  for  us  to  holler  "Gotcha!"  and 
take  for  ourselves  what  we  would  have 
them  deny  to  their  families. 

I  want  it  on  the  record  that  I  fix  the 
blame  on  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  of  this  House  for  the  shameful 
display  of  "gimme"  that  took  place  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981. 

I,  for  one,  hope  the  memory  of  this 
action  remains  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
voters  until  November  1982.* 


THE  LEGITIMACY  OF  THE 
RUGBY  MATCHES 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  inserting  for  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Great  Political  Scrum." 
The  author,  James  J.  Kilpalrick.  dis- 
cusses the  legitimacy  of  the  South  Af- 
rican rugby  team's  exhibition  matches 
in  the  United  States  and  inappropriate 
actions  of  New  York  City  officials  in 
trying  to  cancel  the  matches.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues'  attention  to  this 
excellent  article  on  a  relevant  subject 
that  should  have  never  become  contro- 
versial. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  27.  1981] 

Thb  Great  Political  Scrum 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

This  weekend  marks  the  end  of  the 
Springboks'  brief  tour  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  proved  a  shameful  experience- 
shameful  for  us.  not  for  the  Springboks. 

The  Springboks,  as  everyone  must  know 
by  now,  are  members  of  a  South  African 
rugby  team.  They  are  in  the  United  States 
quite  legally.  They  are  not  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  African  government, 
but  it  would  make  no  difference  if  they 
were.  Their  purpose  is  to  play  rugby,  an  en- 
tirely legal  sport,  and  also  to  entertain  the 
relatively  few  American  fans  of  this  histori- 
cally English  game. 

The  Springboks  have  every  right  to 
engage  in  these  contests.  Rugby  fans  have 
every  right  to  watch  them.  Those  who  de- 
spise South  Africa's  racial  policies  of  apar- 
theid have  every  right  to  engage  in  peaceful 
protest  of  those  policies.  Governments  are 
instituted  among  men  to  keep  such  rights 
secure. 

But  in  the  matter  of  the  Springboks,  we 
have  witnessed  the  virtual  abdication  of 
that  primary  obligation  of  government  in  a 
free  society.  The  spineless  performance  of 
New  York's  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  will  stand  for 
some  time  as  a  wretched  monument  to  the 
ascendancy  of  lick-spittle  politics  in  our 
nation.  Given  a  choice  between  standing  by 
principle  and  surrendering  to  a  mob,  Carey 
surrendered  to  the  mob.  He  capitulated 
without  a  fight.  He  undertook  to  cancel  a 
match  in  Albany.  His  excuse?  So  many  dem- 
onstrators might  attempt   to  disrupt   the 
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match  that  the  public  safety  would  be  en- 
dangered. 

Fortunately,  a  federal  judge  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  inter- 
vened. It  never  should  have  been  necessary 
to  test  the  issue  in  court.  Gov.  Carey's  clear 
duty  was  to  protect  the  civil  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people— all  the  people— 
and  if  this  meant  calling  5.000  cops  and 
100.000  members  of  the  National  Guard,  so 
what?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  jus- 
tifiable expenditure  of  the  people's  money 
than  in  the  pr-eservation  of  the  people's  lib- 
erties. 

Out  in  Chicago,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob  attempted  piously  to  suggest  that  they 
were  engaged  in  civil  disobedience  "in  the 
fashion  of  Martin  Luther  King."  Balder- 
dash! The  courageous  blacks  who  20  years 
ago  sought  equal  access  to  buses,  parks, 
hotels,  theaters  and  restaurants  were  not 
seeking  to  deny  rights  to  others,  but  to  es- 
tablish them  for  themselves. 

By  contrast,  members  of  the  "Stop  the 
Springboks "  mob  were  engaged  not  in  the 
expansion  of  rights,  but  in  the  suppression 
of  rights.  They  cast  themselves  not  in  the 
righteous  mold  of  Martin  Luther  King,  but 
in  the  contemptible  mold  of  the  Free 
Speech  Association  of  the  1960s— a  gaggle  of 
hoteyed  little  fascists  who  believed  in  free 
speech  for  themselves,  but  for  no  one  else. 

Forgive  me  if  I  do  not  now  insert  a  ritual- 
istic denunciation  of  South  Africa's  racial 
policies.  By  our  contemporary  standards  the 
policies  are  odious.  All  the  same,  there  is 
something  revoltingly  hypocritical  in  the 
blubbering  we  lately  have  heard  about 
South  Africa.  Our  own  history  embraces  a 
history  of  slavery.  Our  Constitution  treated 
Negroes  as  "three-fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons." Congress  maintained  racial  segrega- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  our  capital  as 
recently  as  1954.  By  what  right  do  we  gaze 
down  our  national  nose  at  a  South  African 
rugby  player  and  say,  "We  are  holier  than 
thou? "  Little  by  painfully  little.  South 
Africa  has  been  relaxing  its  policies  of 
apartheid.  Changes  come  there  with  great 
difficulty— but  changes  came  here  with 
great  difficultv  also. 

This,  too:  it  is  passing  strange,  is  it  not. 
that  the  protesters  who  are  so  vociferous 
about  South  Africa  are  so  mum  about  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  one  tried  to  shut  down  the 
hockey  games  between  a  Soviet  team  and  an 
American  team.  Yet  the  denial  of  funda- 
mental freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
least  as  gross  as  the  denial  in  South  Africa. 
What  double  standard  have  we  here? 

Our  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me.  is  so  to 
protect  human  liberties  here  at  home  that 
we  provide  an  example  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  In  the  matter  of  the  Springboks,  we  set 
a  sorry  example  indeed.* 


A  SINCERE  CONDOLENCE 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  PUERTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  of  the 
death  of  a  very  sweet,  very  distin- 
guished 85-year-old  lady  who  passed 
away  in  Puerto  Rico  this  last  Satur- 
day, September  26,  1981.  I  refer  to 
Mrs.  Tula  Delgado  Vda.  de  Fern6s,  the 
widow   of   Dr.   Antonio   Fernds-isern. 
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who  I  am  sure  some  of  you  still  re- 
member with  affection.  He  was  the 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico— my  predecessor— during  the 
years  from  1947  through  1964.  serving 
a  total  of  17  years. 

Those  were  crucial  years  for  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Dr.  FemOs  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  securing  congressional 
assistance  for  the  island,  a  goal  he 
tried  to  attain  not  only  through  admi- 
rable dedication  to  his  work,  but  also 
through  the  relations  which  are  social- 
ly possible  for  a  Congressman  moving 
on  the  Washington  scene. 

In  this  respect,  he  had  an  invaluable 
collaborator:  Mrs.  Femds  his  wife,  a 
gracious  woman,  with  a  charming  per- 
sonality, who  made  many  friends  both 
within  and  outside  the  Congress.  Edu- 
cated by  the  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
she  could  speak  fluently  both  English 
and  Spanish,  keeping  herself  abreast 
of  world  and  national  events,  local 
news  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  literary 
successes,  the  social  scene.  She  presid- 
ed over  dinners  and  receptions  as  the 
great  lady  that  she  was.  always 
making  guests  feel  the  warmth  of  her 
friendship  and  understanding. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  her  loss  has  been 
mourned  by  the  many  who  had  the 
privilege  to  meet  her  and  enjoy  her 
sincerity,  her  charm,  her  Intelligence. 
Mrs.  Corrada  and  I  join  them  in  ex- 
tending our  condolences  to  her  imme- 
diate relatives:  Her  sister  Mrs.  Aurora 
Delgado  Vda.  de  Felices,  her  niece  Dr. 
Carmen  Lydia  Felices,  her  nephew 
Brig.  Gen.  Salvador  E.  Felices,  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  (retired);  and  her  god- 
child, Mrs.  Teresita  Santini  Gonzalez. 
I  am  sure  that  dofta  Tula  will  always 
be  remembered  with  special  affection. 
May  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul  and 
may  she  rest  in  peace.* 


AGRIBUSINESS  NEEDS  FOREIGN 
MARKETS 


HON.  CUNT  ROBERTS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3136.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendments  Act  of  1981. 

The  bill  before  us  attempts  to 
extend  one  of  the  few  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Government  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  investment  and  trade.  I 
know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention paid  recently  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  disincentives  to  U.S. 
trade  and  investment  and  it  is  certain- 
ly appropriate  to  eliminate  these  hin- 
drances to  U.S.  business.  Nevertheless. 
I  am  continually  surprised  that  pro- 
grams to  facilities  investment  and 
trade,  especially  those  that  operate  at 
little  or  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 
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do  not  receive  greater  support  in  Con- 
gress. The  OPIC  program  is  a  case  in 
point.  Not  only  does  OPIC  operate  its 
programs  in  a  way  that  simultaneous- 
ly assists  U.S.  business  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets  and  assists  friendly 
developing  countries  upgrade  their 
economies,  but  it  does  this  in  a  totally 
cost-free  manner.  In  fact.  OPIC  has 
been  a  money  making  proposition  for 
the  United  States  since  its  inception 
and.  to  put  it  mildly,  it  must  be  one  of 
the  most  cost-efficient  development 
assistance  programs  ever  operated  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  For  example, 
last  year.  OPIC  showed  a  net  profit  of 
$67  million  after  writing  insurance  of 
more  than  $1  billion  for  U.S.  business- 
es. 

OPIC  protects  and  encourages  U.S. 
business  investments  abroad  by  offer- 
ing political  risk  insurance,  loan  guar- 
antees, and  direct  loans.  OPIC  was  cre- 
ated in  1969  and  received  appropria- 
tions of  approximately  $106  million  in 
its  early  years.  Today,  the  corporation 
is  self-sustaining,  with  reserves  ap- 
proaching $700  million. 

My  primary  interest  in  OPIC  is  the 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  U.S.  agri- 
business commimity.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  OPIC's  clients  are  small- 
er U.S.  businesses,  farm  cooperatives, 
or  individuals.  Some  examples  of 
OPIC  projects  include:  a  flour  mill  in 
Grenada  buying  $2.9  million  worth  of 
U.S.  wheat;  a  bulk  grain  storage  and 
handling  facility  in  Korea  which  will 
import  more  than  2  million  metric 
tons  of  U.S.  wheat,  milo,  barley,  and 
com  annually.  Additionally,  there  is  a 
soybean  processing  plant  in  Jamaica, 
poultry  plants  in  Taiwan  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Not  only  do  these 
plants  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
these  countries,  but  they  also  provide 
markets  for  our  ailing  agribusiness  in- 
dustry. 

We  are  all  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  of  the  key  elements  of  this  admin- 
istration's development  assistance 
policy  is  to  shift  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  on  to  the  private  sector  and  to 
make  such  assistance  increasingly  con- 
ditional on  certain  economic  reforms 
by  the  host  developing  country.  I 
would  suggest  that  OPIC  precisely 
meets  this  function  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  engages  U.S.  private  business  in- 
terests in  the  lead  role  of  development 
assistance  but  also  instills  certain  prin- 
ciples of  free  enterprise  into  the  host 
country's  economy. 

Of  course.  I  suppose  there  may  be 
those  who  still  assert  that,  notwith- 
standing all  these  achievements,  for- 
eign investments  by  U.S.  companies  is 
a  dubious  activity  in  itself.  I  would  say 
to  those  who  hold  this  view  that  per- 
haps they  are  not  taking  note  of  the 
evidence  that  U.S.  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment not  only  significantly  en- 
hances the  U.S.  competitive  position 
in    international    markets,    but    also 
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strengthens  our  economy  here  at 
home  with  expanded  production  and 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  the  United  States  has  a  good  deal 
going  with  the  programs  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
as  do  the  deserving  nations  of  the 
Third  World.  We  should  pass  this  bill 
today  and  give  OPIC  every  encourage- 
ment for  the  tasks  ahead.* 
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SENIOR  CITIZEN  RESOURCES, 
INC. 


NUCLEAR  SHIFT  TEST 
ENGINEERS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNETT 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  a  problem 
involving  the  nuclear  shift  test  engi- 
neers who  perform  vital  maintenance 
duties  on  our  Nation's  nuclear  pow- , 
ered  vessels.  Presently,  there  exists  a 
distortion  in  the  pay  relationship  be- 
tween the  subordinate  GS-11  and  GS- 
12  nuclear  shift  test  engineers  and 
their  GS-13  supervisors,  wherein  the 
engineers  receive  higher  pay  than 
their  supervisors.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  incentive  to  accept  the  superviso- 
ry position  and  a  shortage  has  devel- 
oped. 

This  problem  arose  as  a  result  of  an 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  deci- 
sion which  declared  the  supervisory 
position  to  be  professional,  therefore, 
exempting  it  from  coverage  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  determined  by  OPM 
that  GS-ll's  and  GS-12*s  were  not 
professional  positions,  therefore,  they 
continue  to  be  covered  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  requires 
payment  of  time  and  one  half  for  all 
overtime  in  excess  of  40  hours  per 
week. 

The  Navy  had  expressed  its  concern 
in  this  situation,  yet  was  unable  to  get 
OPM  to  reverse  its  decision.  However, 
OPM  is  now  completing  development 
of  a  new  classification  standard  for  nu- 
clear engineering  positions  which 
hopefully  will  address  this  pay  rela- 
tionship problem.  Should  the  present 
pay  relationship  between  supervisory 
and  nonsupervisory  nuclear  shift  test 
engineering  personnel  be  continued,  it 
is  my  feeling  that  special  legislation 
may  be  necessary  in  this  critical  occu- 
pational area. 

I  encourage  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  rectify  this  situation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  The  work  of 
our  nuclear  personnel  must  be  careful- 
ly monitored  to  insure  that  our  effi- 
ciency and  standards  remain  high.* 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  privileges  I  have  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  representing 
creative,  loving  older  Americans  and 
those  who  work  with  them.  This 
month,  one  of  the  finest  programs  in 
greater  Cleveland  celebrated  its  lOth 
anniversary.  I  am  proud  of  its  director, 
Doris  Schwab,  and  proud  of  the  work 
these  older  Americans  have  done.  The 
following  article  explains  their  rich 
past.  May  they  have  many  more  dec- 
ades of  service. 

Happy  Anniversary— 10  Years 
Senior  Citizen  Resources  has  a  decade  of 
history.  It  is  filled  with  determination,  per- 
severance, and  dedication. 

so.  YOU  MIGHT  APPRECIATE  THE  PAST 

The  Cleveland  Jaycees  were  asked  by  the 
Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
to  provide  a  two  day  a  week  activities  pro- 
gram for  the  290  elderly  persons  residing  in 
the  Crestview  Estates. 

They  accepted  the  challenge  and  in  Sep- 
tember. 1971.  formed  Elder  Lot.  Inc.  Doris 
S.  Schwab  was  hired  as  Executive  Director 
to  organize  Crestview  Center,  the  Cleveland 
Foundation  awarded  a  grant  for  its  oper- 
ation. Interest  grew,  people  became  involved 
and  in  1972  an  Open  House  was  held  to 
invite  the  elderly  residents  of  the  communi- 
ty of  Old  Brooklyn  to  participate.  After 
months  of  research  and  conferences  and 
proposal  writing,  a  Title  VII  Nutrition 
Grant  was  made  to  the  Corporation!  With- 
out a  doubt  this  was  the  key  to  the  expand- 
ing program  and  to  gaining  the  community 
support  that  is  vital  to  the  future  of  any 
such  organization. 

Seniors  soon  found  open  doors  to  service, 
nutrition,  activities,  transportation,  educa- 
tion and  volunteerism. 

A  newsletter  called  Crest  Lines  was  com- 
piled and  quickly  spread  the  good  news 
about  the  congregate  meals  and  the  joy  that 
one  received  when  participating. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  became  very  ener- 
getic in  their  quest  for  funding.  Several 
Grants  which  were  awarded  included  those 
from  the  George  Gund,  Beaumont,  and 
Kulas  Foundations.  Support  continued  from 
the  Cleveland  Foundation  for  three  addi- 
tional years. 

Federal  funding  was  made  to  the  agency 
through  the  Title  III  C  and  B  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Two  years  ago  the  funding  was  greatly  en- 
hanced when  United  Way  accepted  the  or- 
ganization as  a  Member  Agency.  The  seniors 
themselves,  community  groups,  churches 
and  individuals  continue  to  invest  their  time 
and  money  in  this  great  program. 

In  1978,  a  second  site,  Brighton,  was 
opened  at  Pearl  and  Broadview  Roads. 

Immediately  following  this  expansion,  the 
name  of  the  Corporation,  Elder  Lot,  Inc. 
was  changed  to  Senior  Citizen  Resources. 
Inc.  The  newsletter,  which  vyas  sent  to  sev- 
eral thousand  seniors  in  Old  Brooklyq,  also 
took  on  a  new  look  and  most  appropriately 
named  Seniors  in  Touch. 
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still  on  the  move,  great  anticipation  was 
experienced  when  Brighton  Center  moved 
to  the  new  E>eaconess-Krafft  Center,  locat- 
ed behind  Deaconess  Hospital.  A  grant  of 
$125,000  was  awarded  for  the  expansion  of 
the  building. 

Senior  Citizen  Resources,  Inc.  has  served 
as  a  bridge  into  retirement  for  many  who 
need  to  stay  involved  and  has  helped  count- 
less numbers  of  persons  to  stay  comfortable 
in  their  homes  to  prevent  or  delay  nursing 
home  care. 

A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 

The  wheel  chair  lift  vehicle  has  just 
joined  the  small  fleet  of  three  vans  which 
provide  a  means  of  mobility  for  hundreds  of 
persons  each  week. 

A  program  for  the  disabled  is  now  in  the 
development  process. 

The  Health  Service  Project  funded  by  the 
Deaconess  Foundation  is  off  the  ground. 

Various  types  of  services,  housing,  and 
congregate  living  programs  for  elderly  per- 
sons are  being  discussed  and  researched  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  dedication  of  the  seniors  and  the 
community  to  this  program  is  unequaled. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  and  Staff  are  moti- 
vated because  of  your  support  and  needs. 
May  we  continue  our  efforts  together  to 
bring  joy  into  the  lives  of  those  persons 
whom  we  meet  and  reach  out  to  those  who 
need  our  help.  Happy  anniversary.* 


JAMES  A.  HALEY 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  August  recess,  one  of  the  fine  and 
able  members  who  served  in  this 
House  passed  away— James  A.  Haley. 
Jim  had  served  in  the  House  for  24 
years.  He  was  a  dedicated,  hardwork- 
ing public  servant.  He  rendered  im- 
measurable service  to  the  veterans  of 
this  country  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Committee.  The  veterans 
never  had  an  advocate  who  sought 
more  diligently  and  conscientiously  to 
recognize  in  our  veterans'  programs 
the  gratitude  of  this  country  for  the 
service  they  had  rendered  and  the 
lives  they  had  offered  to  their  Nation. 
Mr.  Haley  was  also  deeply  concerned 
about  our  environment  auid  especially 
the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. He  contributed  much  to  the 
work  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  preservation  of  our  national  lands, 
forests,  streams,  and  other  natural 
assets.  Mr.  Haley  made  a  distinguished 
record  in  World  War  I,  serving  in  the 
principal  battles  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Forces  were  engaged  in  that  war. 
He  served  in  the  Army  of  Occupation 
as  well.  He  had  a  distinguished  busi- 
ness career  as  a  president  and  director 
of  the  Ringling  Brothers  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus.  He  successfully  engaged 
in  the  newspaper  publishing  and  in 
the  printing  business.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  his  county,  Sarasota,  in  Flor- 
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ida.  He  was,  for  4  years,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Florida  Legislature  and  twice  a  dele- 
gate at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

Hence,  the  life  of  James  A.  Haley 
was,  to  a  large  degree,  spent  in  public 
service,  serving  his  community  and 
country.  Everything  Jim  Haley  did,  he 
did  with  integrity,  with  determination, 
and  deep  dedication.  He  was  a  warm 
and  constant  friend,  a  gracious  and 
charming  gentleman,  a  great  Ameri- 
can. Jim  Haley  will  be  cherished  by  all 
who  knew  him.  I  shall  always  grateful- 
ly remember  his  friendship.* 


ENHANCED  RADIATION  WEAP- 
ONS AND  THE  DEFENSE  OF 
WESTERN  EUROPE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  record  my 
support  for  President  Reagan's  pru- 
dent and  militarily  sound  decision  to 
produce  enhanced  radiation  warheads, 
popularly  known  as  the  neutron  bomb. 
I  fully  agree  with  the  President's  deci- 
sion, and  I  look  forward  to  an  early  de- 
cision to  field  enhanced  radiation 
weapons,  to  enhance  the  defense  of 
America's  troops  in  Europe.  The  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  the  neutron  war- 
head would  increase  deterrence  in 
Europe  by  improving  the  credibility  of 
an  effective  NATO  counter  to  Soviet 
military  power,  which  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  And  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  credibility  of  deterrence 
would  diminish  the  prospect  that  war 
would  ever  break  out  in  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  en- 
hanced radiation  weapons  would  lend 
NATO's  deterrent,  the  President's  de- 
cision to  produce  the  weapons  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
not  the  least  among  the  members  of 
NATO.  Much  of  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding these  weapons  must  be  laid 
to  the  past  vacillation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment over  whether  or  not  to 
produce  and  deploy  enhanced  radi- 
ation weapons  in  Europe.  President 
Carter  initially  decided  yes,  garnered 
the  allies'  concurrence  and  support— 
and  then  changed  his  mind.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  a  well- 
orchestrated  propaganda  and  disinfor- 
mation campaign,  to  foster  Western 
opposition  to  enhanced  radiation  pro- 
duction. 

In  short,  there  has  been  too  much 
confusion  and  too  little  understanding 
surrounding  what  enhanced  radiation 
weapons  are,  what  they  are  designed 
to  do,  and  what  their  implications 
might  be  for  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  a  man  who  has  a  special  insight 
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into  these  questions:  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Cohen,  an  eminent  physicist  and  de- 
fense adviser  to  the  Reagan  campaign. 
Mr.  Cohen,  who  joined  the  Manhattan 
project  fresh  out  of  graduate  school, 
developed  the  original  technical-mili- 
tary concept  of  enhanced  radiation 
weapons  in  the  late  1950's,  for  which 
he  has  been  acclaimed  "the  father  of 
the  neutron  l)omb."  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  Mr. 
Cohen's  observations,  as  set  forth  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  a  recent 
op-ed  article  he  wrote  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald  Examiner: 

The  neutron  bomb  operates  on  a  principle 
essentially  the  opposite  of  nuclear  battle- 
field weapons  thus  far  stockpiled  by  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  deriving  its  effects 
from  fissioning  (splitting)  the  very  heaviest 
atoms,  i.e.,  uranium  and  plutonium,  it  is 
based  on  the  fusing  (joining)  of  the  very 
lightest  of  atoms— hydrogen.  Instead  of 
maximizing  destructive  blast  effects  and  the 
output  of  highly  toxic  radioactivity,  which 
occurs  from  fission  reactions,  the  neutron 
bomb's  fusion  reactions  minimize  these  two 
undesirable  qualities.  Most  of  the  energy 
from  the  neutron  bomb  is  in  the  form  of 
very  energetic  and  penetrating  neutrons, 
with  a  minimum  of  blast  and  radioactivity. 
As  a  consequence,  these  weapons  can  be 
used  to  neutralize  enemy  forces  on  the  bat- 
tlefield without  the  attendant  destruction 
of  civil  property  and  large  areas  of  radioac- 
tive contamination. 

During  the  first  neutron  bomb  debate,  a 
numt)er  of  objections  were  raised  against  de- 
ploying these  weapons  in  Europe.  It  was 
held  that  deployment  of  neutron  bombs 
would  lower  the  threshold  of  nuclear  war. 
However,  the  responsibility  for  a  war  in 
Europe  escalating  into  nuclear  conflict  re- 
sides with  the  U.S.  president.  Only  the 
president,  the  commander  in  chief,  can 
order  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Former 
President  Carter  made  it  very  clear  what 
presidential  policy  on  this  matter  was  when 
he  wrote.  "The  decision  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  of  any  kind,  including  (neutron) 
weapons,  would  remain  in  my  hands.  ...  A 
decision  to  cross,  the  nuclear  threshold 
would  be  the  most  agonizing  to  be  made  by 
any  president.  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
weapons  will  not  make  that  decision  any 
easier.  But  by  enhancing  deterrence,  they 
could  make  it  less  likely  that  I  would  have 
to  face  such  a  decision." 

It  has  been  said  that  neutron  bombs  are 
immoral  because  they  kill  people  while  spar- 
ing property.  Most  who  make  this  charge  do 
not  bother  to  point  out  which  people  are 
being  killed  and  what  property  is  being 
spared.  The  people  are  enemy  personnel, 
i.e..  Russian  soldiers,  in  the  event  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Europe.  It  would  be  the  intent  of  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  to  kill  Russian  soldiers, 
using  whatever  weapons  they  are  provided, 
to  keep  their  territory  from  being  overrun 
and  occupied.  (It  always  has  been  the  intent 
of  soldiers  to  kill  enemy  soldiers.)  Were  neu- 
tron bombs  to  be  used,  the  killing  would 
become  much  more  effective.  Also,  and 
practically  never  is  this  pointed  out,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  those  who  survive  the 
neutron  effects  will  fully  recover.  To  see  the 
human  aftermath  of  non-lethal  convention- 
al weapon  effects,  go  to  any  VA  hospital.  As 
for  the  spared  property,  these  happen  to  be 
the  urban-industrial  assets  that  will  enable 
the  civilians  to  go  on  living  after  the  war  is 
over. 
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What  good  would  it  do,  it  is  sometimes 
argued,  for  NATO  to  employ  discriminate 
neutron  bombs,  when  the  Soviets  will  re- 
spond with  indiscriminate  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  producing  appalling  and  unaccept- 
able damage  to  Europe? 

Our  knowledge  of  Soviet  nuclear  capabili- 
ties is  too  restricted  to  allow  for  either  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  this  argument.  As 
U.S.  government  nuclear  weapons  official 
Edward  Teller  has  stated,  "Those  who  argue 
that  U.S.  introduction  of  low  collateral 
damage  tactical  nuclear  weapons  is  mean- 
ingless as  long  as  the  Soviets  maintain  high 
yields  ignore  the  possibility  that  the  SovieU 
have  already  moved  toward  lower  yield  sys- 
tems or  will  do  so  in  response  to  the  U.S.  ini- 
tiation."  Regarding  the  possibility  of  the 
Soviets  having  developed  and  produced  neu- 
tron bombs.  Leonid  Brezhnev  said  recently 
that  many  years  ago  the  USSR  had  tested 
these  weapons. 

Beginning  in  1961.  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, the  importance  of  achieving 
discriminate  tactical  nuclear  capabilities 
such  as  the  neutron  bomb,  effectively  disap- 
peared. In  fact,  in  1963,  when  a  very  success- 
fully tested  neutron  warhead  was  proposed 
for  Army  battlefield  missiles,  the  Kennedy 
administration  openly  argued  against  such 
production. 

This  U.S.  policy  attitude  has  persisted  up 
to  the  present  time.  As  a  consequence,  there 
is  not  one  warhead  in  the  NATO  battlefield 
nuclear  arsenal  that  reflects  the  very  con- 
siderable progress  made  by  the  United 
States  in  discriminate  warhead  technology 
during  the  last  two  decades.  Nor,  as  of 
today,  is  there  even  one  production  require- 
ment for  discriminate  battlefied  warheads, 
including,  of  course,  the  neutron  warhead. 

Moreover,     because     of     NATO's     basic 
policy— the     so-called     Flexible     Response 
policy— it  is  extremely  difficult  to  argue  for 
the    large-scale    incorporation    of    neutron 
warheads  into  its  arsenal.  The  highly  emo- 
tional outbursts  in  most  NATO  European 
countries  after  Weinberger's  remarks  make  . 
it  very  plain  how  those  countries  choose  to "" 
interpret  the  politics  of  this  policy.  There  is 
no  room  here  to  debate  the  efficacy  and 
credibility    of    NATO's    Flexible    Response 
policy  which  conceptually  is  now  more  than 
20  years  old.  Rather,  it  will  be  briefly  ex- 
plained and  the  role  of  the  neutron  bomb  in 
this  policy  context  examined. 
The  European  Theater  war. 
It  involves  a  war  scenario  something  like 
this: 

After  extensive  preparation,  giving  NATO 
ample  time  to  prepare  its  defenses,  the 
Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  armies  invade  Europe 
with  conventional  forces.  (No  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  employed  by  the  Soviets.)  In  this 
initial  phase  of  the  war  NATO  will  defend 
only  by  conventional  means. 

If  NATO's  conventional  defenses  fail  and 
deep  enemy  penetrations  into  West  Germa- 
ny seem  imminent  and  unavoidable,  to  pre- 
vent such  incursion  and  the  over-running  of 
NATO  forces,  battlefield  nuclear  weapons 
now  come  into  play.  (It  is  assumed  that  the 
Soviets  still  will  not  employ  their  own  nucle- 
ar weapons. )  This  will  involve  some  number 
of  these  weapons,  ranging  from  tens  to  per- 
haps a  couple  of  hundred,  used  against  the 
forward  enemy  armored  echelons  to  neu- 
tralize these  forces  and  bring  the  attack  to  a 
halt.  Whereupon,  it  is  expected,  the  Soviets 
will  choose  to  end  hostilities  and  move  to 
the  conference  table. 

If  this  tactical  nuclear  gambit  does  not 
succeed  in  bringing  hostilities  to  a  halt  and 
the  Soviets  persist,  then,  in  accordance  with 
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its  longstanding  pledges,  the  United  States 
will  broaden  the  war  to  include  nuclear  at- 
tacks against  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  The 
expectation  is  that  such  drastic  reprisal 
surely  will  bring  Soviet  aggression  to  an 
end,  if  indeed  the  threat  of  such  action 
hasn't  already  succeeded  in  this  purpose. 

It  is  in  this  second  phase  that  the  neutron 
bomb  comes  in.  The  U.S.  government  has 
maintained,  correctly  so,  that  using  neutron 
weapons  in  this  battlefield  role  will  enable 
highly  effective  attacks  to  be  made  against 
enemy  armor,  while  at  the  same  time  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  danger  to  friendly 
defending  troops  and  substantially  reducing 
the  extent  of  civil  damage  in  West  Germa- 
ny. On  this  basis  neutron  weapons  would 
seem  distinctly  preferable  to  the  currently 
stockpiled  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Por.ner 
President  Jimmy  Carter  made  this  prefer- 
ence very  clear,  when  he  argued  for  neutron 
bombs  in  1977. 

If,  despite  these  advantages,  NATO  Euro- 
peans, particularly  the  West  Germans,  do 
not  want  these  weapons  deployed  on  their 
soil,  one  should  be  inclined  to  respect  their 
views.  They  do  have  very  sensitive  domestic 
political  problems  on  this  issue  and  do  not 
desire  to  have  the  United  States  force  these 
weapons  down  their  throats.  (That,  essen- 
tially, is  what  we  used  to  do  in  the  years 
leading  up  to  the  neutron  bomb  debate  be- 
ginning in  1977.  We  were  their  nuclear  pro- 
tectors; we  would  decide  on  what  weapons 
to  deploy). 

However,  there  is  one  problem,  a  U.S. 
problem  having  its  own  domestic  political 
sensitivities,  which  works  to  complicate  this 
issue.  The  territory  the  Germans  want  to 
spare  from  nuclear  weapons  deployment 
also  happens  to  be  occupied  by  almost 
200.000  troops  which  the  United  States  long 
and  generously  has  provided  to  help  protect 
NATO  Europe. 

Looking  at  these  troops  from  a  U.S.  stand- 
point, their  commander  in  chief,  the  presi- 
dent, may  feel  obliged  to  protect  NATO 
Europe  by  keeping  them  in  Germany  to 
honor  our  alliance  commitment.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  also  is  obliged  to 
protect  these  American  forces  with  the  best 
possible  military  means  to  prevent  their 
defeat  and  capture  in  the  event  of  war. 
Thus,  if  neutron  bombs  represent  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  this  objective,  we 
would  want  to  have  them  at  least  deployed 
by  U.S.  forces  in  Germany.  Their  use  would 
substantially  reduce  civil  destruction  and 
carnage,  even  below  the  levels  resulting 
from  large-scale  conventional  conflict.  Al- 
though, in  principle,  this  might  be  appeal- 
ing from  a  European  standpoint,  from  an 
American  standpoint,  it  should  be  secondary 
to  concern  over  the  survival  of  its  own 
forces. 

Regarding  the  allegedly  higher  priority 
for  U.S.  intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles 
(ground-launched  cruise  missiles  and  Per- 
shing II  ballistic  missiles)  to  be  deployed  in 
Europe,  it  should  be  realized  that  in  the 
context  of  the  war  scenario  described  above, 
the  use  of  such  weapons  will  have  but  little 
direct  military  effect  on  stopping  the 
Soviet/Pact  armored  forces.  By  striking 
enemy  forces  in  Eastern  Europe  and  West- 
em  Russia,  they  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  the  event  the  war  were  to  be  pro- 
longed. But  they  hardly  would  represent  by 
themselves  a  means  to  prevent  U.S.  tuid 
NATO  European  forces  from  being  overrun 
on  the  battlefield.  These  missiles  properly 
belong  to  the  third  phase  of  Flexible  Re- 
sponse when  the  United  States  invokes  its 
strategic  nuclear  pledges  to  NATO.  (Pledges 
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that  Henry  Kissinger  declared  recently  the 
United  States  would  never  honor  in  view  of 
the  possible  horrendous  consequences  for 
the  United  States  should  such  attacks  on 
Soviet  soil  bring  a  Soviet  nuclear  response 
on  U.S.  soil.) 

At  least  symbolically,  the  current  revival 
of  the  neutron  bomb  issue  represents  a  fun- 
damental conflict  of  belief  between  Europe 
and  America  over  Europe's  defense.  It  has 
to  do  with  whether  NATO  Europe  is  seri- 
ously willing  to  defend  itself  against  ground 
invasion  or  whether  it  prefers  to  use  the 
strategic  nuclear  guarantees  of  the  United 
States  as  a  reason  (or  rationalization,  as 
many  see  it)  to  avoid  establishing  a  credible 
ground  defense.  It  has  to  do  with  whether 
for  the  sake  of  the  alliance,  the  alliance  will 
choose  to  continue  with  a  policy  (and  its 
corresponding  military  capabilities)  which  is 
decreasing  in  credibility— as  the  Soviet  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces  continue  to  in- 
crease and  increasingly  exceed  those  of  the 
West— or  change  its  course  toward  a  more 
realistic  solution. 

While  the  United  States  may  feel  great 
obligations  to  the  NATO  alliance,  it  also  has 
fundamental  obligations  to  itself.  This  in- 
cludes economic  obligations  which  are  be- 
coming most  pressing.  Backing  up  U.S. 
troops  stationed  in  Germany  is  an  overall 
investment  of  ground,  air  and  sea  forces 
whose  annual  upkeep  is  approaching  $100 
billion  a  year.  To  many  Americans,  the  idea 
of  bowing  to  German  resistance  against  de- 
ployment of  neutron  bombs,  whose  use 
might  save  American  forces  (and  also 
German  forces)  from  defeat,  may  not  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  enormous  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO 
Europe  is  to  prevent  Europe  from  being 
overrun  and  occupied.  Were  such  preven- 
tion to  bank  on  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  retal- 
iation against  Russia,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  this  huge  American  military  invest- 
ment in  Europe's  defense.  Without  an  ade- 
quate ground  defense,  which  more  than  30 
years  after  the  creation  of  NATO  continues 
to  be  the  case,  the  American  forces  in  Ger- 
many are  little  more  than  potential  hos- 
tages in  the  keep  of  the  Red  Army.  This  is 
not  acceptable  to  Americans. 

Recently.  I  spoke  with  a  former  U.S.  de- 
fense secretary  about  neutron  bombs.  He 
declared  his  full  support  for  producing 
these  weapon  and  I  declared  my  skepticism 
about  their  production,  opining  that 
German  resistance  would  thwart  any  U.S. 
production  decision.  "Who  said  I  was  talk- 
ing about  European  deployment? "  he  re- 
plied "I  was  thinking  about  Korea."  His 
thoughts  are  worth  considering. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  made  by  the  Carter 
administration  that  neutron  weapons  were 
designed  solely  around  European  deploy- 
ment, the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
original  neutron  bomb  concept  was  formu- 
lated primarily  with  Asian  limited  war  sce- 
narios in  mind.  (I  should  know.  I  did  it.) 
Fresh  in  mind  at  that  time  was  the  Korean 
War  experience  and  all  its  frustrations  for 
the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  helping  defend  South 
Korea  with  neutron  weapons,  four  key 
points  are  in  order. 

First,  the  U.S.  has  sizable  military  forces 
in  South  Korea— about  30.000  troops.  (Very 
recently.  President  Reagan  pledged  to  keep 
these  forces  there.)  For  the  reason  given 
above  in  advancing  the  need  for  European 
deployment,  i.e.,  the  requirement  to  best 
protect  American  troops,  the  same  holds 
true  in  Korea. 

Second,  in  contrast  to  the  West  G«rman 
repugnance  for  neutron  weapons,  the  South 
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Koreans  are  almost  certain  to  welcome  de- 
ployment on  their  soil.  Augmenting  Korea's 
defense  with  neutron  bombs,  the  alleged 
"super  weapons."  would  substantially 
strengthen  an  alliance  which  has  seen  con- 
siderable tension  in  recent  years. 

Third,  doubtless  the  introduction  of  these 
weapons  by  the  United  States  would  greatly 
enhance  deterrence  of  aggression  by  the 
North. 

Fourth,  should  deterrence  fail,  as  hap- 
pened in  1950-51,  Seoul,  only  25  miles  below 
the  DMZ  (and  the  vital  artery  in  South 
Korea's  economic  and  political  blood- 
stream), may  again  become  a  major  battle- 
ground. In  such  an  event,  were  neutron  war- 
heads available  for  Seoul's  defense,  the 
almost  total  devastation  from  the  first 
Korean  War  could  be  avoided.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HUGH  L.  WILLCOX 


HON.  JOHN  L.  NAPIER 

op  SOtJTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
soon,  an  outstanding  citizen,  Mr.  Hugh 
L.  Willcox,  a  personal  friend  and  long- 
time member  of  the  legal  profession, 
will  retire  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina's  board  of  trustees 
after  18  years  of  dedicated  service.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  the  opportunity  pass 
without  pointing  with  pride  to  a  man 
who  is  a  highly  respected  member  of 
his  community  and  State. 

A  quick  look  at  a  list  of  Mr.  Will- 
cox's  accomplishments  will  make  a 
person  wonder  when  he  had  time  to 
practice  law.  His  work  in  educational, 
civic,  religious,  and  business  activities 
is  superseded  only  by  his  countless 
contributions  to  his  profession. 

Professionally,  Mr.  Willcox  serves  as 
the  guiding  force  of  the  Willcox, 
Hardee,  O'Farrell,  McLeod,  Buyck  & 
Baker  law  firm  of  Florence,  S.C.  While 
his  boundless  knowledge  of  the  law 
has  made  him  highly  admired  among 
his  peers,  his  service  in  professional 
organizations  has  won  him  equal  re- 
spect. 

He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Bar  Association  and 
the  Florence  County  Bar  Association 
and  holds  memberships  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
State  Legislation,  American  Counsel 
Association,  Association  of  Insurance 
Attorneys,  Judicature  Society,  Nation- 
al Association  of  Railroad  Trial  Coun- 
sel, South  Carolina  Defense  Attorneys' 
Association,  and  the  South  Carolina 
State  Bar  Foundation.  He  is  also  pres- 
ently serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  Conference. 

His  civic  service  has  touched  all 
facets  of  society.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Florence  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Florence  County 
Museum,  where  he  still  serves  actively 
on  the  board  of  trustees.  He  also  holds 
trusteeships  or  directorships  on  the 
American    Cancer    Society,    Florence 
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County  Memorial  Stadium  Commis- 
sion, McLeod  Regional  Medical 
Center,  Pawley's  Island  Civic  Associa- 
tion, South  Carolina  State  Library 
Board  and  the  Tricentennial  Commis- 
sion of  South  Carolina.  He  has  addi- 
tionally been  active  in  the  American 
Legion.  Florence  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Defense  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

He  is  a  member  and  past  junior  and 
senior  warden  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  of  Florence. 

Business  activities  beyond  his  law 
practice  include  memberships  on  the 
advisory  board  of  the  South  Carolina 
National  Bank,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1978  after  30  years  service;  and 
chairman  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  People's  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association;  plus  member- 
ships on  the  boards  of  Litchfield  Golf 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Pawley's  Island  and  the 
Pawley's  Island  Pavilion  Co. 

In  educational  circles,  he  has  also 
made  his  mark.  Of  course,  the  occa- 
sion first  mentioned  in  these  remarks 
was  of  his  retirement  after  18  years  of 
service  on  the  University  of  South 
Carolina's  board  of  trustees.  That  in- 
stitution's progress  during  this  period 
has  been  immeasurable.  Much  of  that 
progress  is  due  to  the  leadership  pro- 
vided by  Hugh  L.  Willcox.  He  not  only 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  universi- 
ty, but  also  offered  his  educationally 
oriented  leadership  to  St.  Mary's 
Jimior  College  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and 
the  James  F.  Byrnes  Academy  of  his 
hometown,  Florence. 

America,  South  Carolina,  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  and  Florence 
will  long  continue  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  a  lifetime  of  service  by  our  friend 
Hugh  L.  Willcox.  Albert  Schweitzer's 
words  summarize  this  man's  life: 
There  is  no  greater  religion  than 
human  service.  To  work  for  the 
common  good  is  the  greatest  creed. 

Hugh  L.  Willcox  has  spent  his  life  in 
human  service— working  for  the 
common  good.  I  salute  him  and  am 
honored  to  call  his  accomplishments 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.* 


ACID  RAIN— WE  NEED  A 
BALANCED  APPROACH 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  increasing 
number  of  statements  being  made 
about  the  issue  of  acid  rain  and  its 
supposed  health  and  environmental 
effects.  Recently,  reports  on  acid  rain 
have  been  issued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  Articles  appeared  ear- 
lier this  month  in  Sports  Illustrated 
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and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  article 
in  the  Tribune  was  entitled,  "Canadi- 
ans Blame  U.S.  for  Acid  Rain."  Several 
of  our  congressional  colleagues  have 
made  statements  on  acid  rain  that 
have  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment is  currently  studying  the 
issue  as  is  a  task  force  created  by  title 
VII  of  the  Energy  Security  Act.  To- 
morrow, the  Energy  and  Commerce's 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment begins  3  days  of  hearings 
on  the  issue  of  acid  rain. 

I  have  recently  become  aware  of  a 
paper  on  this  issue.  The  paper,  enti- 
tled, "Canadian  Economic  and  Energy 
Policy  Factors  Affecting  the  Acid  Rain 
Issue,"  was  written  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Friedman,  an  attorney  with  the  Cleve- 
land law  firm  of  Guren.  Merritt, 
Feibel,  Sogg  &  Cohen.  Mr.  Friedman 
disctissed  the  findings  presented  in 
this  paper  at  a  late  July  meeting  in- 
volving the  Ohio  congressional  delega- 
tion. He  is  working  with  a  group  of 
Midwestern  utilities,  the  Coalition  for 
Environmental  and  Energy  Balance, 
on  the  issue  of  acid  rain.  In  his  paper. 
Mr.  Friedman  oiscusses  in  some  detail 
the  domestic  forces  which  drive  the 
Canadian  initiatives  in  connection 
with  acid  rain  and  Canada's  economic 
and  energy  policies. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
its  report  earlier  this  month,  stated: 

Acid  precipitation  may  be  one  of  the  most 
polarizing  yet  least  understood  energy /envi- 
ronment issues  of  the  1980's. 

I  agree  with  this  characterization, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  ramifications  of  any  pro- 
posed Federal  legislative  action  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Friedman's  paper  follow,  and  I  com- 
mend his  comments  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members. 

Canadian  Economic  and  Energy  Policy 
Factors  Atfecting  the  Acid  Rain  Issue 
Discussions  of  the  acid  rain  issue  necessar- 
ily- involve  an  evaluation  of  complex,  inter- 
related scientific  issues.  The  mysteries  and 
uncertainties  of  atmospheric  chemistry, 
long-range  dispersion  modeling  or  geological 
buffering  capacities  dominate  the  various 
seminars  and  conferences  at  which  the  topic 
of  acid  precipitation  has  been  presented  so 
often  recently.  While  these  subjects  are  es- 
sential to  the  Policy  Making  process,  they 
have  effectively  diverted  attention  from 
equally  important  issues  which  are  relevant 
to  the  ultimate  legal  and  policy  resolution 
of  the  acid  rain  question. 

Any  full-scale,  permanent  accommodation 
of  the  competing  interests  symbolized  by 
the  acid  rain  controversy  must  necessarily 
recognize  the  broad  economic,  energy  and 
political  context  within  which  the  various 
parties  to  this  dispute  are  functioning. 
Without  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
domestic  forces  which  drive  the  Canadian 
initiatives  in  this  area,  responsible  executive 
and  legislative  policy  makers  run  the  severe 
risk  of  misunderstanding  or  miscalculating 
the  actual  long-term  effects  of  the  various 
"solutions"  which  are  proffered  in  the  name 
of  international  cooperation  and  environ- 
mental protection.  Thus,  I  believe  that  just 
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as  a  careful  program  of  scientific  research  Is 
necessary  to  evaluate  current  Canadian  de- 
mands for  immediate,  drastic  action,  so  too 
it  is  essential  to  study  the  domestic  Canadi- 
an roots  of  these  political  initiatives  and  the 
likely  long-term  effects  of  the  requested  so- 
lutions on  the  international  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  an  example  of  the  highly  pohtical  col- 
oration of  the  current  state  of  the  Canadian 
position  on  acid  rain  one  need  only  review 
the  claims  made  by  the  Canadians  with  re- 
spect to  individual  sources  of  sulphur  diox- 
ide emissions  in  the  Midwest  and  Ohio 
Valley.  Reviewing  the  voluminous  documen- 
tation offered  by  the  Canadians  at  both  the 
federal  and  provincial  levels,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  propaganda  program  funded  by 
Canadian  governmental  sources,  one  finds 
no  reference  to  emissions  from  sources  lo- 
cated in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
York.  Connecticut.  Massachusetts  or  the 
other  New  England  states.  The  seeming  par- 
adox of  the  omission  of  sources  closest  to 
the  Canadian  border  in  the  face  of  allega- 
tions about  other  sources  hundreds  of  miles 
further  south  and  west  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  political  alliance  between  the 
Canadians  and  those  so-called  "downwind" 
states.  (This  paradox  has  been  further  docu- 
mented in  the  pending  Section  126  proceed- 
ings before  the  USEPA  In  which,  among 
other  things,  the  SUte  of  New  York  has 
complained  about  alleged  violations  of  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  caused  by 
sources  as  far  west  as  Illinois  without  any 
reference  whatsoever  to  sources  located  in 
its  allied  state  of  Pennsylvania.)  Politics, 
not  science,  is  at  the  root  of  such  a  position. 

Foremost  in  any  discussion  of  the  context 
within  which  the  acid  rain  issue  must  be 
evaluated  is  the  intensive  program  of  energy 
resource  and  economic  nationalism  orches- 
trated by  the  Canadian  federal  government. 
The  centerpiece  of  this  effort  is  the  Nation- 
al Energy  Policy  announced  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Pierre  Trudeau  in  October.  1980.  Origi- 
nally promoted  as  a  plan  for  energy  self-re- 
liance for  the  Canadian  economy,  the  NEP 
has  aroused  intense  domestic  Canadian,  as 
well  as  international,  opposition. 

In  broad  outline,  the  KEP  has  three  basic 
objectives:  (I)  To  gain  Canadian  control  of 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  country's  oil  and 
gas  production  by  1990  (as  compared  to  the 
current  level  of  30  percent):  (2)  to  increase 
the  share  of  oil  and  gas  owned  by  the  Cana- 
dian federal  government:  and  (3)  to  regulate 
the  supply  and  demand  of  energy  sources 
through  tax  and  financial  incentives  to  con- 
sumers and  producers. 

Aside  from  the  taxing  mechanisms  em- 
ployed through  the  NEP.  it  is  clear  that  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  the  program  is  to 
maintain  Canadian  oil  prices  at  levels  well 
below  the  international  market  price.  For 
example,  the  current  Canadian  price  is 
$18.75  per  barrel  as  compared  to  an  average 
world  market  price  of  approximately  $40.00 
per  barrel. 

Directly  related  to  the  NEP  objective  of 
increased  Canadian  involvement  and  owner- 
ship in  the  energy  industry,  is  Prime  Minis- 
ter Trudeau's  proposal  for  "Canadianiza- 
tion"  of  the  country's  other  industries.  This 
program  aims  to  reduce  foreign  ownership 
of  Canadian  industry  from  70  to  50  percent 
by  1990.  Its  basic  elements  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

expanded  use  of  the  CANADA  OEVELOPMEMT 
CORPORATION 

The  CDC  is  a  government  financed  hold- 
ing company  created  to  control  activities  in 
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five  industries:  petrochemicals:  pipelines 
and  related  oil  transport;  mining  and  refin- 
ing: health  care  products:  and  advantage 
capital.  An  example  of  its  recent  activities  is 
the  role  which  it  played  in  the  acquisition 
of  all  of  the  Canadian  assets  of  Texasgulf. 
Inc.  thus  eliminating  a  major  American 
presence  in  Canada. 

EXPANDED  USE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
REVIEW  AGENCY 

This  government  body  reviews  and  assess- 
es the  performance  of  large  foreign  firms  in 
Canada  and  must  review  all  proposed  take- 
overs of  Canadian  companies  by  foreign 
companies.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  is  cur- 
rently attempting  to  further  expand  the 
power  of  FIRA. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OP  THF 
"GILLESPIE  GUIDELINES" 

These  regulations,  among  other  things, 
encourage  foreign  owned  entities  to  conduct 
research  and  development  in  Canada  and  to 
encourage  them  to  become  sole  suppliers  of 
certain  products  for  export  from  Canada  to 
their  home  countries. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  EXPORT  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

This  agency  offers  various  types  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Canadian  exporters  in 
order  to  encourage  expansion  of  overseas 
markets  and  meet  international  credit  com- 
petition. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  government  of 
Canada  is  moving  swiftly  to  gain  control  of 
foreign  assets  in  Canada,  it  has  encouraged 
Canadian  private  businesses  in  an  expansive 
takeover  campaign  of  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States.  Current  unofficial  esti- 
mates of  Canadian  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States  exceed  20  billion  dollars,  with 
substantial  growth  expected  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980s. 

The  primary  driving  forces  behind  these 
takeovers  and  mergers  include  the  easy 
availability  of  Canadian  (and  American) 
bank  credit.  Canadian  tax  incentives,  and 
Canada's  weak  anti-trust  legislation  which 
accords  mergers  prima  facie  legal  status. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  actively  eliminating  American  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  historic  investment 
opportunities  in  Canada,  Canadian  private 
enterprise  is  engaged  in  an  unprecedented 
intrusion  south  of  the  border. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  economic  and  in- 
dustrial issues  which  I  have  described 
affect,  or  are  affected  by,  the  current  inten- 
sive debate  over  the  status  and  future  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution.  Without  detailing 
the  nuances  of  the  current  constitutional 
debate,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
federal-provincial  tensions  over  the  status 
of  the  constitutional  {x>wers  of  each  level  of 
government  has  further  intensified  the 
East-West  conflicts  over  control  of  energy 
and  natural  resources  as  outlined  previous- 
ly. These  tensions  have  found  their  political 
expression  in  the  fact  that  no  member  of 
the  ruling  Liberal  Party  which  currently 
runs  the  federal  government  has  been  elect- 
ed from  west  of  Manitoba.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opposition  Conservative  Party 
was  not  able  to  elect  a  single  member  of 
Parliament  (out  of  74)  from  the  province  of 
Quebec.  This  degree  of  political  polarization 
accurately  reflects  the  (Mlitical  and  econom- 
ic conflicts  which  have  encouraged  the  Ca- 
nadian federal  government  to  seek  external 
issues  which  might  unify  Canadian  constitu- 
encies. The  acid  rain  issue  is  clearly  one  of 
these. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  acid  rain  issue 
and  its  attendant  problems  is  only  one  of  a 
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range  of  economic-energy-environmental 
issues  on  the  agenda  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Each  of  these  issues  is 
directly  related  to  the  internal  domestic 
policies  being  pursued  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment and  must  be  approached  with  the 
Canadian  objectives  In  mind.  Another  exam- 
ple of  this  range  of  issues  is  the  long-term 
replacement  of  American  coal  sources  for 
the  production  of  power  in  Eastern  Canada. 
As  the  Canadian  National  Energy  Policy  en- 
courages the  development  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum sources,  it  also  is  encouraging  the 
replacement  of  the  utilization  of  Eastern 
U.S.  coal  sources  with  Western  Canadian 
sources  for  the  production  of  electricity  in 
Ontario.  Within  the  last  four  years  the  use 
of  Canadian  coal  by  Ontario  Hydro  has  in- 
creased 12-fold  while  the  importation  of 
American  coal  has  decreased  at  least  12  per- 
cent. Further,  a  large  number  of  long-term 
U.S.  coal  supply  contracts  with  Canadian 
users  will  expire  within  the  next  five  years 
and  probably  be  replaced  with  Western  Ca- 
nadian coal  or  lignite. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  general  direction  of 
current  Canadian  energy  and  economic  poli- 
cies, let  us  examine  both  the  structure  and 
content  of  the  Canadian  scheme  of  environ- 
mental control.  At  the  federal  level,  pro- 
grams to  control  pollution  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  department  known  as  Environ- 
ment Canada.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  de- 
partment ranges  far  beyond  environmental 
protection  to  include  wildlife,  fisheries,  his- 
toric sites  and  national  parks.  In  this  sense 
Environment  Canada  performs  many  of  the 
same  functions  as  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior.  The  environmental  obligations  of 
the  department  are  located  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Service.  It  is  important  to 
point  out,  however,  that  federal  authority 
to  execute  comprehensive  environmental 
programs  is  severely  limited  by  constitution- 
al restrictions  in  Canada.  In  this  sense,  envi- 
ronmental policy  is  yet  another  ground  of 
conflict  in  the  escalating  tension  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  the  East  and  the  West.  In  general 
the  federal  government  is  limited  to  a  co- 
ordinating and  support  role  supplementing 
the  provincial  programs. 

Since  the  primary  jurisdiction  to  control 
air  pollution  in  Canada  lies  at  the  provincial 
level,  it  is  somewhat  instructive  to  review 
actual  behavior  in  this  field,  rather  than 
the  fashionable  rhetoric  that  has  become 
part  of  the  Canadian  official  policy  in  pro- 
moting the  acid  rain  issue.  The  actual 
record  of  the  Ontario  government  in  par- 
ticular does  not  support  Canadian  claims  of 
stringent  control  measures  at  home  as  the 
basis  for  demands  for  drastic  reductions  by 
U.S.  sources. 

The  best  known  source  of  sulphur  dioxide 
emissions  on  the  entire  North  American 
continent  is  the  International  Nickel 
(INCO)  copper  smelter  located  at  Sudbury. 
Ontario.  This  particular  source  has  been  es- 
timated to  emit  between  1  and  3  percent  of 
all  the  sulphur  dioxide  produced  on  the 
North  American  continent.  These  emissions 
averaged  an  estimated  6,000  tons  per  day  in 
1970  when  the  provincial  government  or- 
dered INCO  to  reduce  these  to  750  tons  per 
day  by  the  end  of  1978.  However,  the  INCO 
smelter  was  still  emitting  3.600  tons  per  day 
and  much  of  the  reduction  which  had  been 
achieved  was  the  result  of  cutbacks  in 
smelting  operations  rather  than  the  Intro- 
duction of  pollution  control  equipment.  Re- 
cently the  Ontario  Ministryof  Environment 
announced  a  new  program  to  "reduc*"  Sud- 
bury's emissions  to  2.000  per  day  by  1983— a 
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level  almost  three  times  as  high  as  the 
amount  originally  required  for  1978.  Ontar- 
io's performance  in  the  control  of  sulphur 
dioxide  emissions  at  the  Sudbury  smelter  Is 
not  unique.  With  much  fanfare  Ontario 
Hydro  recently  announced  that  it  would  be 
undertaking  a  significant  program  of  pollu- 
tion control  estimated  at  a  cost  of  Five  Hun- 
dred Million  Dollars.  This  program  was  ob- 
viously aimed  at  supplementing  Canadian 
demands  for  extensive  new  controls  in  the 
United  States.  However,  a  closer  review  of 
the  Ontario  Hydro  program  demonstrates 
that  its  "goal"  is  to  reduce  emissions  below 
1970  levels  after  the  year  1990.  In  fact,  data 
compiled  from  Ontario  Hydro  Itself  shows 
that  total  emissions  from  its  coal  fired  sta- 
tions in  1982  will  have  increased  to  a  level 
almost  double  that  of  1970.  (It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Included  among  these  increas- 
ing Ontario  Hydro  emissions  will  be  more 
sulphur  dioxide  from  a  coal  fired  station 
being  reactivated  in  order  to  sell  electricity 
for  export  to  General  Public  Utilities  In  the 
United  States  to  replace  power  from  the 
Three-Mlle  Island  station.) 

These  hard  figures  demonstrate  that  Ca- 
nadian behavior  In  the  environmental  field 
does  not  necessarily  match  its  rhetoric 
meant  for  consumption  south  of  the  border. 
This  has  not  escaped  comment  by  domestic 
Canadian  commentators  either.  In  Its  recent 
brief  to  the  Acid  Rain  Subcommittee  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  the  Montreal 
Society  to  Overcome  Pollution  stated  "The 
Canadian  government  is  resorting  to  its  un- 
fortunate practice  of  blaming  the  Ameri- 
cans for  the  problem,  and  .  .  .  planning  no 
changes  at  home." 

The  inconsistent  position  of  the  Canadian 
environment  establishment  Is  best  demon- 
strated with  respect  to  one  other  factor  in 
the  acid  rain  equation.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  motor  vehicle  emissions  (oxides  of  ni- 
trogen) constitute  an  Important  and  grow- 
ing component  In  any  evaluation  of  acid 
precipitation.  In  fact,  some  sources  believe 
that  by  1990  nitrogen  oxides  will  constitute 
the  greater  proportion  of  any  acid  precipita- 
tion problem.  Nevertheless  a  comparison  of 
U.S.  and  Canadian  1981  exhaust  emission 
standards  for  passenger  cars  shows  that 
while  the  United  States  standard  is  1.0 
grams  per  mile  the  Canadian  standard  is 
three-times  more  lenient,  3.1  grams  per 
mile.  Since  recent  studies  conducted  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy  Indi- 
cate that  oil  fired  sources  of  nitrogen 
oxides,  including  motor  vehicles,  may  con- 
stitute the  most  important  component  of 
any  acid  precipitation  problem,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  evaluate  the  insistence  of  the  Canadi- 
ans that  their  problems  stem  from  coal  fired 
power  plants  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  distant  rather  than  nearby  concentra- 
tions of  automobile  emissions  which  are  not 
controlled  at  a  level  similar  to  U.S.  stand- 
ards. 

A  review  of  the  current  status  and  future 
plans  of  the  Canadian  electric  utility  indus- 
try is  instructive  and  helps  synthesize  much 
of  the  previous  material  relating  to  Canadi- 
an energy  policy  and  domestic  environmen- 
tal regulation.  Current  plans  provide  for  a 
mix  of  electric  generation  In  Canada  by  the 
year  2000  to  be  provided  47  percent  by  nu- 
clear facilities,  37  ijercent  hydro  electric  and 
16  percent  fossil  fuel,  mainly  coal.  (Current 
1980  proportions  are  9.4  percent  nuclear,  69 
percent  hydro  and  21.6  fossil  fuel.)  Thus. 
Canadian  energy  planning  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  the  expansion  of  nuclear  ca- 
pacity between  now  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. An  extensive  nuclear  building  program 
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is  currently  underway  to  meet  these  plans. 
(Interestingly  enough,  in  view  of  Canadian 
complaints  about  U.S.  power  plant  pollu- 
tion, large  amounts  of  nuclear  waste  from 
Canadian  plants  are  regularly  disposed  of  In 
the  United  States.) 

In  the  past  few  years  Canadian  exports  of 
electricity  to  the  United  States  have  grown 
significantly  reaching  a  level  of  793  million 
dollars  In  1980.  With  the  completion  of  ad- 
ditional high  voltage  transmission  intercon- 
nections between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  an  additional  30  percent  increase  in 
such  exports  will  occur  by  1985.  Further 
substantiation  of  these  intentions  is  sup- 
plied by  Ontario  Hydro's  recent  application 
to  the  National  Energy  Board  for  approval 
of  export  of  up  to  20  billion  kilowatt  hours 
in  1983  as  compared  to  11  billion  kilowatt 
hours  In  1981.  In  addition.  Hydro  Quebec 
has  planned  expansion  of  its  hydro  electric 
capacity  to  Increase  exports  to  New  England 
and  New  York.  This  trade  Is  projected  to  be 
so  lucrative  that  the  province  of  Newfound- 
land is  engaged  In  a  severe  conflict  with 
Quebec  over  the  profits  involved  in  the 
resale  of  Newfoundland  hydro  power  in  the 
U.S.  by  Hydro  Quebec.  (This  conflict  is  fur- 
ther exacerbated  by  the  unavailability  of  fi- 
nancing for  Hydro  Quebec  projects  due  to 
concern  over  the  separatist  movement  In 
Quebec.) 

In  this  brief  discussion,  naturally.  It  is  not 
possible  to  explore  in  detail  the  nuances  and 
complexities  of  the  broad  economic  and  po- 
litical Issues  of  which  the  acid  rain  contro- 
versy Is  only  one  part.  However,  it  should  be 
clear  that  whatever  the  atmospheric  or 
chemical  causes  of  acid  precipitation,  if  any, 
may  be,  the  causes  of  the  acid  rain  political 
controversy  are  clearly  traceable  to  careful- 
ly planned  Canadian  National  Energy  objec- 
tives and  the  Intense  domestic  Canadian 
controversy  over  federal  and  provincial  con- 
trol of  natural  resources  and  energy.  A  thor- 
ough review  of  the  implications  of  exchang- 
ing American  dependence  upon  imported  oil 
for  potential  dependence  upon  imported  Ca- 
nadian electricity  would  be  essential  for 
American  policy  makers  before  acceding  to 
the  extensive  and  sophisticated  public  rela- 
tions program  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
government  demanding  immediate,  drastic 
solutions.  In  addition,  a  careful  review  of 
the  potential  local  sources  and  relaxed  regu- 
latory climate  in  Canada  is  necessary  at  the 
same  time.  Finally,  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  complementary  nationalization  of 
Canadian  industry  simultaneous  with  the 
unprecedented  level  of  Canadian  investment 
in  American  markets  will  help  to  place  the 
acid  rain  controversy  in  the  proper  Geopo- 
litical context.  Without  a  proper  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  all  of  these  factors, 
domestic  and  International,  any  American 
response  to  the  acid  rain  issue  could  com- 
promise vital  American  Interests  without 
any  appreciable  Improvement  In  interna- 
tional relations  or  environmental  protec- 
tion.* 


FARM  BILL 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGEUND 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  cannot  afford  to  have  us  pass 
a  watereci-down  farm  bill.  The  basic 
farm  programs  that  come  out  of  this 
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debate  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  our  farmers,  our  consumers,  and 
our  whole  economy. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration, I  have  supported  the  goals  of 
President  Reagan. 

I  believe  that  restrained  Pederal 
spending  will  help  to  lower  inflation 
and  interest  rates. 

I  believe  that  lower  taxes  will  in- 
crease investment,  employment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  tax  base. 

I  believe  that  we  will  balance  the 
Pederal  budget  when  the  economy  re- 
covers and  grows. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration's goals  will  be  aided  by  a 
weak  farm  bill.  If  you  want  to  increase 
jobs  and  productivity,  do  not  punish 
the  besieged  farmers.  If  you  want  to 
lower  inflation,  do  not  vote  against  a 
steady  food  supply  at  stable  prices. 
And  if  you  want  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing, do  not  vote  for  false  savings  that 
will  be  canceled  by  expensive  remedial 
actions  that  may  be  necessitated  by 
the  effects  of  a  weak  farm  bill. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  the  disastrous 
conditions  facing  the  farmer. 

It  was  rural  America  that  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  wrongheaded  Soviet  grain 
embargo.  Interest  rates  are  clobbering 
the  farmer  and  small  businessman, 
who  cannot  pass  along  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  Inflation  and  high  fuel 
costs  are  choking  the  men  and  women 
who  raise  our  food.  And  farm  income 
has  tumbled  from  $33  billion  in  1979 
to  $19  billion  in  1980,  a  decrease  of 
over  40  percent,  with  no  projections 
for  real  improvement  in  1981  or  1982. 

Many  farmers  are  going  down  for 
the  third  time.  And  if  they  go  under, 
they  will  drag  a  lot  of  consumers  with 
them. 

The  administration's  outlook  on  the 
farm  bill  is  twofold  and  has  a  certain 
appeal.  It  is  right  to  try  to  restrain 
Federal  spending.  And  it  is  right  to 
work  for  a  market-oriented,  free-enter- 
prise philosophy  for  the  farm  industry 
in  normal  times. 

But  these  are  not  normal  times.  The 
economic  disaster  facing  American 
farmers,  and  the  whole  economy  pre- 
vents an  immediate  leap  away  from 
basic  and  reasonable  farm  programs. 
There  are  no  jobs  to  be  had  on  aban- 
doned farms  and  no  taxes  to  be 
gleaned  from  silent  fields. 

I  think  that  the  administration 
would  admit  that  it  underestimated 
the  long-range  effects  of  the  grain  em- 
bargo. It  is  now  realizing  that  the 
impact  of  that  unilateral  action,  com- 
bined with  record  crops  and  near- 
record  carryovers,  have  closed  or  ham- 
pered our  access  to  many  overseas 
markets. 

We  have  been  able  to  persuade  the 
administration  to  make  a  few  conces- 
sions along  the  way.  They  have  agreed 
to  accept  a  15-percent  set-aside  provi- 
sion for  the  wheat  program.  And  they 
have    consented    to    accept    whatever 
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sugar  and  peanut  programs  Congress 
settles  on. 

In  the  next  few  days,  I  will  try  to 
persuade  you  of  the  merits  of  each  of 
these  individual  commodity  programs. 
But  for  now,  I  would  like  to  share  my 
views  about  the  overall  farm  bill. 

This  bill  is  not  a  raid  on  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  a  small  investment  in  a  stead- 
ily priced,  stable  food  supply.  Most  of 
these  programs  provide  only  loans 
that  are  repaid  with  interest. 

This  bill  is  not  a  rip-off  of  the  con- 
sumers. Most  of  these  programs  pro- 
vide support  that  is  well  below  market 
prices.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that, 
even  with  Pederal  farm  supports,  the 
American  consumer  only  spends  16.2 
percent  of  his  disposable  income  on 
food,  while  Soviet  consumers  spend  45 
percent  of  their  income  just  to  put 
food  on  the  table. 

And  finally,  this  bill  is  not  a  huge 
giveaway  for  the  farmers.  These 
modest  programs  only  help  farmers  to 
cover  their  cost  of  production  and 
bring  their  crops  to  market  in  an  or- 
derly fashion. 

The  modest  increases  this  bill  makes 
on  the  Senate  version  work  out  to 
about  $5  per  American  consumer.  You 
will  be  spending  more  than  the  $5  bill 
for  higher  food  prices  at  the  super- 
market next  year  if  we  pass  a  weak 
farm  bill. 

The  strength  of  the  farm  bill  will  re- 
flect the  strength  of  the  farmer.  And 
the  strength  of  the  farmer  will  reflect 
the  overall  strength  of  the  economy.  I 
hope  you  will  give  this  bill  your 
utmost  consideration  in  the  course  of 
debate  during  the  next  few  days.* 


THE  BUDGET  CUTS:  ROUND 
TWO 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  President  Rea- 
gan's second  round  of  budget  cuts.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  legislative 
body  to  enact  additional  cuts  in  Feder- 
al spending  if  we  ever  hope  to  balance 
the  budget,  reduce  high  interest  rates, 
and  once  again  have  a  strong,  healthy 
economy. 

Without  these  additional  reductions, 
fiscal  year  1982  outlays  will  hit  $722 
billion,  $27  billion  above  both  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  and  the  first 
Gramm-Latta  budget  resolution. 

Without  the  new  budgetary  savings, 
the  fiscal  year  1982  deficit  will  grow  to 
$59  billion  and,  combined  with  $20  bil- 
lion in  off-budget  spending,  total  Ped- 
eral borrowing  for  fiscal  year  1982 
could  reach  nearly  $80  billion  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pederal  budget  has 
become  a  fiscal  albatross.  Interest  on 
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the  public  debt  is  estimated  at  $109 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  We  must 
curtail  Federal  spending  in  an  attempt 
to  balance  the  budget,  reduce  Govern- 
ment borrowing  and  eventually  bring 
down  high  interest  rates. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  aside  partisan 
rhetoric  and  the  misguided  policies  of 
the  past  which  have  brought  us  per- 
sistent double-digit  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  a  stagnant  economy. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  to  support 
additional  budget  cuts  which  will  lead 
us  down  the  road  to  economic  recov- 
ery.* 


GRASSROOTS  SUPPORT  FOR  EX- 
TENDING THE  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  begin  debate 
next  Monday  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  we  will  take  up  this  year, 
H.R.  3112.  a  bill  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Since  its  enact- 
ment, the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been 
successful  in  increasing  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process. 
During  the  hearings  on  H.R.  3112 
nearly  100  witnesses  affirmed  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  this  legislation,  evi- 
dencing a  strong  grassroots  support 
for  the  bill. 

Further  evidence  of  the  grassroots 
support  for  this  legislation  is  provided 
in  an  article  from  yesterday's  Detroit 
Free  Press  describing  the  activities  of 
community  groups  in  Detroit  on 
behalf  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
sion. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  pledge  to  work  with 
them  toward  the  goal  of  passage  of 
H.R.  3112. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  my  col- 
leagues will  be  aware  of  their  efforts 
and  of  the  strong  public  support  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  September 
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Voting  Rights  Coalition  Formed 

(By  Gerald  Volgenau) 

Representatives  of  11  Detroit  groups  said 
Friday  they  had  united  to  call  for  the  una- 
mended extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

The  act.  described  as  "the  most  effective 
civil  rights  law  ever  passed,"  protects  mi- 
norities' rights  to  vote  by  specifically  ban- 
ning literacy  tests,  unfair  redistricting,  poll 
taxes  and  other  discriminatory  practices. 

A  bill  to  extend  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  10  years  beyond  the 
present  termination  date  of  August  1982  is 
scheduled  to  be  brought  before  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  next  week. 

"We  are  here  to  demand  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  be  extended  .  .  .  without  any 
weakening  amendments,"  said  Willie  Hamp- 
ton, of  the  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute- 
Labor  Alliance  Coalition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  are  here  to  show  the  depth  of  sup- 
port in  the  community  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,"  said  Norman  Naimark,  of  the 
Labor  Zionist  Alliance. 

Other  groups  represented  Included  the 
Detroit  Association  of  Black  Organizations, 
the  Detroit  Roundtable  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  the  Interdenominational  Ministerial 
Alliance,  the  Jewish  Community  Council, 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee,  the  Metropol- 
itan Detroit  AFL-CIO,  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  the  UAW 
and  the  Workmen's  Circle. 

According  to  Catherine  LeRoy,  counsel  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  act 
itself  is  permanent,  and  only  certain  sec- 
tions might  be  terminated  if  not  approved 
by  Congress. 

The  heaviest  debate  surrounds  Section  5 
of  the  act,  which  requires  that  some  states 
and  counties  must  get  federal  approval  or 
•preclearance"  before  changing  any  election 
laws. 

A  compromise  reached  this  summer  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  would  let 
the  states  and  counties  avoid  this  rule  if 
they  meet  a  set  of  rigid  requirements  con- 
cerning their  records  on  voting  rights. 

Section  5  is  intended  to  prevent  redistrict- 
ing that  disenfranchises  minority  voters. 

Michigan  is  not  among  the  states  that 
must  get  federal  precleartuice.  This  section 
only  applies  to  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona. 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Virginia,  and  selected  counties 
in  several  other  states. 

Another  section  involves  the  continuation 
of  bilingual  education  to  ensure  full  voting 
rights.  This  section  does  not  expire  for  an- 
other four  years,  but  has  been  included  in 
the  House  bill. 

In  Detroit,  speakers  supported  the  need  to 
continue  the  voting  rights  rules  by  citing 
recent  appearances  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  neo-Nazis,  the  growth  of  conservative 
forces  in  government  and  numerous  viola- 
tions of  the  act  over  the  past  15  years. 

"In  the  atmosphere  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, certain  social  gains  which  had 
been  assumed  can  no  longer  be  assumed," 
said  Naimark.  "We  have  certain  conserva- 
tive forces  and  we  can't  assume  anything 
any  more." 

"This  is  an  insurance  policy  that  we  didn't 
need  according  to  the  Constitution, "  said 
Charles  Benham,  director  of  the  Detroit 
Roundtable.  "But  we  found  that  without 
the  insurance  policy,  the  basic  spirit  of  the 
law  will  not  be  acted  out." 

"Eight  hundred  violations  (of  this  act) 
were  brought  to  the  Justice  Department, " 
said  David  Offenheiser,  a  UAW  internation- 
al representative.  'I  think  it  is  800  too  many 
•  *  *  and  we  don't  want  any  more.  "• 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 191-BALANCE  IN  U.S. 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  24,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  191  which  "ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
all  athletic  teams  from  the  United 
States  should  refuse  to  participate  in 
any  sport  event  with  athletic  teams 
from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
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publics."  It  is  my  judgment  that,  in 
view  of  the  legitimate  criticisms  voiced 
in  these  Chambers  against  the  U.S. 
tour  of  the  South  African  Springbok 
rugby  team,  this  limited  action  is  nec- 
essary to  underscore  and  reaffirm 
America's  commitment  to  a  genuine 
and  balanced  policy  of  human  rights. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  191 
follows  closely  behind  House  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
183  in  which  200  Members  of  Congress 
voted  to  go  on  record  opposing  South 
Africa's  policy  of  apartheid  by  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Springbok  rugby  team  not 
play  in  the  United  States.  I  supported 
this  resolution  because  apartheid  is 
morally  reprehensible  and  contrary  to 
the  very  nature  of  man.  It  is  a  policy 
totally  at  odds  with  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
would  be  false  to  its  own  political 
values  and  traditions  if  it  stood  silent 
in  the  face  of  political  repression. 
Running  throughout  the  American  po- 
litical character  is  the  theme  that 
America  occupies  a  special  place  in  the 
hard  march  of  mankind.  As  Cushing 
Strout  has  shown  in  "The  American 
Image  of  the  Old  World, "  the  self- 
image  of  America  is  that  of  a  land  of 
virtuous  simplicity  untainted  by  tyran- 
ny. Injustice,  and  vice.  Our  Founding 
Fathers— Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Paine,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
others— all  believed  that  it  was  Ameri- 
ca's destiny  to  be  the  repository  and 
the  exemplar  of  human  freedom. 

America,  unique  among  all  nations 
of  the  world,  was  established  with 
freedom  as  a  fundamental  right  be- 
queathed to  all  men  by  their  Creator. 
In  the  document  which  declared  the 
independence  of  America  from  the  ty- 
rannical rule  of  the  British  King,  it  is 
stated: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

The  very  essence  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  founding  of  free- 
dom and  the  establishment  of  lasting 
institutions  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  citizenship.  The  depth  of 
this  commitment  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
if  a  government  becomes  destructive 
of  freedom,  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  is  to  abolish  such  a  government 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  government 
most  likely  to  effect  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

Thus,  freedom  was  not  viewed  as  a 
right  pertaining  to  Americans  alone,  a 
phenomena  relative  to  a  country's  spe- 
cific culture  or  history.  Rather,  the 
Founding  Fathers  rightly  judged  free- 
dom as  a  fundamental  right  visited 
upon  all  men  by  their  Creator  and.  as 
such,  rooted  by  that  Creator  in  the 
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very  nature  of  man.  It  was,  in  short, 
an  "inner  measure"  of  man's  ultimate 
purpose,  and  all  cultures  and  histories 
were  to  be  judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  contribute  to  its  re- 
alization. 

America's  role  in  the  course  of 
human  history  was  determined  by  this 
vision  of  freedom.  America  was  to  be 
an  exemplar  of  freedom  to  men  and 
countries  everywhere.  As  John  Adams 
said  in  1765  before  independence,  the 
settlement  of  America  constitutes  "the 
opening  of  a  grand  design  in  provi- 
dence for  illumination  of  the  ignorant, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slavish 
part  of  mankind  all  over  the  Earth." 

Throughout  this  century  the  recog- 
nition that  freedom  had  an  important 
role  to  play  in  defining  America's  rela- 
tionship with  the  rest  of  the  world 
shaped  much  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
President  Wilson's  14  points  were  an 
expression  of  America's  belief  in  the 
principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion and  served  as  the  guiding  spirit 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Even  the 
ultimate  sanction  of  the  League  was 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  all  men 
sought  after  freedom,  and  that  the 
moral  authority  of  world  public  opin- 
ion would  prevail  over  the  forces  of 
tyranny.  The  four  freedoms  of  Roose- 
velt guided  America  through  the 
Second  World  War  and  played  impor- 
tantly in  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  with  its  Universal  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights. 

The  period  after  World  War  II  saw 
America  assume  a  leadership  role  in 
world  politics,  mobilizing  the  forces  of 
freedom  against  Soviet-Communist  ex- 
pansionism. President  Truman,  re- 
sponding to  Soviet  aggression  in  Iran. 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  declared  it  was 
♦.he  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
"defend  free  peoples  everywhere" 
from  communism.  And  even  though 
cries  for  liberation  became  the  domi- 
nant rhetoric  during  the  1950's,  the 
policy  of  containment  continued  in 
effect  throughout  the  Eisenhower. 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. 

The  Vietnam  and  Watergate  era  saw 
America  consumed  by  self-doubt  and  a 
seemingly  endless  nihilism.  Out  of  this 
milieu  was  bom  the  policy  of  detente 
with  its  objective  of  reaching  accom- 
modation with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
policy— contrary  as  it  is  to  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  freedom— however, 
was  doomed  to  failure.  As  Soviet  proxy 
forces  ranged  throughout  Africa, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Central  and 
South  America,  Soviet-sponsored  ter- 
rorism was  striking  at  the  heart  of  the 
free  world.  In  Afghanistan,  innocent 
victims  were  forced  to  face  Soviet 
tanks  and  helicopter  gunships  with 
World  War  I  vintage  rifles.  The  Polish 
people,  armed  only  with  courage  and  a 
desire  for  freedom,  stood  valiantly 
against  threats  of  invasion  and  mass 
bloodshed. 
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As  these  events  unfolded,  America 
slowly  began  to  regain  its  sense  of  des- 
tiny and  national  purpose.  The  Carter 
emphasis  on  human  rights— so  trivial 
in  its  own  right— soon  acquired  proper 
focus  as  the  Reagan  administration 
moved  to  assume  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship and  signal  the  world  that  it  would 
lead  in  the  defense  of  freedom  against 
Soviet  Communism.  America,  once 
again  emboldened  with  confidence, 
was  about  to  reassume  her  proper  his- 
toric role  as  the  exemplar  of  human 
freedom. 

The  floor  debate  last  week  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  183,  condemn- 
ing the  South  African  policy  of  apart- 
heid, was  continuous  with,  and  expres- 
sive of.  America's  central  concern  with 
human  freedom.  Supporters  and  oppo- 
nents alike  judged  South  Africa's 
policy  of  apartheid  as:  First,  in  funda- 
mental violation  of  a  universal  human 
nature:  second,  contrary  to  basic 
American  values;  and  third,  antitheti- 
cal to  what  America  symbolizes  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Supporters  of  the 
resolution.  In  particular,  were  sensitive 
to  the  moral  outrage  represented  by 
apartheid,  as  the  following  quotations 
will  illustrate: 

Few  actions  by  this  body  will  so  clearly  in- 
dicate the  humanitarian  values  and  princi- 
ples for  which  our  Nation  stands.  •  •  •  The 
issue  is,  what  type  of  government  we  are 
going  to  have  and  what  we  are  going  to 
stand  for  as  a  nation.  *  •  '—Mr.  Bedell. 

"The  only  thing  required  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  that  good  men  do  nothing."  *  •  * 
Our  statements  here  do  not  mean  much,  but 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing, merely  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  House  that  we  are  against  apartheid, 
then  I  think  if  we  fail  to  do  it,  we  are  lesser 
as  a  human  being  and  lesser  as  a  legislative 
body.— Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.' 

I  would  hope  our  country  is  secure 
enough,  and  big  enough  in  heart  and  spirit, 
to  stand  up  for  what  is  morally  correct  and 
to  take  a  position  on  this  vitally  important 
human  rights  issue.— Mr.  Dymally. 

This  cannot  be  a  "good-will"  tour,  for 
there  can  be  no  good  will  between  a  nation 
such  as  ours,  which  values  freedom  and 
human  dignity,  and  the  racist  government 
of  South  Africa.— Mr.  Dixon. 

Freedom-loving  Americans  will  not  sit  by 
and  allow  people  to  play  ball  games  while 
oppression  and  brutality  are  visited  on  the 
majority  of  people  in  South  Africa.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  oppose  any  activity  that 
will  give  any  degree  of  acceptance  to  the 
system  of  apartheid.— Mr.  Conyers. 

A  firm  policy  against  apartheid  will 
strengthen  our  position  among  African  na- 
tions by  showing  our  commitment  to  global 
human  rights.— Mr.  Rangel. 

The  depth  of  commitment  by  the 
American  people  to  freedom,  and 
those  human  rights  and  institutions 
supportive  of  its  realization,  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  There  are  wrongs 
which  transcend  all  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  the  conscience  of  America 
requires  they  be  judged  unacceptable 
to  all  men  whatever  their  differences. 
Dehumanizing  forces  cannot  be  con- 
doned. They  must  be  opposed  with 
consistency  and  prudence. 
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It  was  because  of  my  strong  commit- 
ment to  this  tradition  that  I  joined  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  House  Con- 
current Resolution  183.  Even  though 
this  resolution  only  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  in  opposition  to 
apartheid,  and  had  little  impact  on 
the  policies  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, it  nonetheless  sent  a  signal 
around  the  world  that  America  re- 
mains the  land  of  the  free  and  intends 
to  continue  serving  as  the  inspiration 
for  those  who  are  yet  struggling  for 
their  freedom. 

The  significance  these  statements 
have  for  the  oppressed  around  the 
world  is  immeasurable.  Whenever 
America  speaks  of  freedom,  the  "yard- 
stick of  truth"  Is  strengthened  and  the 
walls  of  tyranny  are  weakened.  For 
this  reason— and  to  maintain  a  proper 
proportion  in  our  concern— I  have  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 191.  Not  unlike  the  Springbok 
rugby  team.  Soviet  teams  are  contin- 
ually on  tour  in  the  United  States, 
reaping  benefits  In  money  and  good 
will.  Such  actions  are  an  affront  to  the 
countless  millions  who  are  daily  op- 
pressed and  tortured  by  the  Soviet 
system.  To  allow  continuation  of  these 
events,  without  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Soviet  teams  are 
emissaries  of  a  government  oppressive 
of  the  majority  of  Its  citizens,  would 
be  an  affront  to  our  national  con- 
science and  historic  purpose.  And  in 
light  of  the  Springbok  resolution.  It 
would  be  hypocritical.  To  repeat  the 
statement  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Con- 
yers: "Freedom-loving  Americans  will 
not  sit  by  and  allow  people  to  play  ball 
while  oppression  and  brutality  are  vis- 
ited on  the  majority  of  people"  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  continuing,  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Soviet  Union,  no  reference 
is  intended  to  the  Russian  people,  or 
the  Ukranians,  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
Estonians.  Tartars,  Jews,  or  any  of  the 
other  nationalities.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  alien  to  all  nationalities  and  the  op- 
pressor of  each.  The  crimes  committed 
first  in  Russia  and  then  elsewhere 
around  the  globe  are  due  to  character- 
istics totally  unique  to  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism is  very  deceptive.  It  wraps  itself 
in  a  Messianic  mantle  of  false  justice, 
false  economy,  false  fraternity,  and 
false  promises.  It  says  it  wants  only 
better  conditions  for  the  workingman, 
and  the  removal  of  the  real  abuses  of 
the  economic  order.  But  it  does  not 
show  its  real  face.  It  does  not  say  it  is 
a  planned,  systematic  deception  of 
human  beings  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gradually  enslaving  nations 
and  the  entire  human  race.  It  does  not 
say  that  communism  is  a  tree  whose 
roots  are  atheism,  materialism,  natu- 
ralism, and  class  struggle,  and  whose 
fruits  are  the  destruction  of  freedom. 
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individuality,  family,  right  of  free 
speech,  and  right  of  worship.  As  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI  said  in  his  en- 
cyclical letter  "Divini  Redemptoris:" 

Communism  is  intrinsically  wrong,  and  no 
one  who  would  save  Christian  civilization 
may  collaborate  with  it  in  any  undertaking 
whatsoever. 

Since  1917,  the  (;:oinmunist  system 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  forced  on  its 
people  the  most  morally  abhorrent 
system  ever  to  darken  and  stain  the 
pages  of  human  history.  It  has  pur- 
sued a  ruthless  policy  of  expansionism 
with  a  view  to  extending  that  system 
to  all  the  peoples  of  >  the  world  and 
eradicating  nothing  less  than  the 
Judeo-Christian  way  of  life— including 
the  sacred  values  on  which  it  rests. 

Since  the  early  days  of  its  64-year 
existence,  the  Soviet  Union  has  em- 
ployed a  Communist  police  apparatus 
to  commit  a  continuous  chain  of  the 
most  treacherous  violations  of  human 
rights  ever  recorded  in  history,  sys- 
tematically killing  a  reported  60  mil- 
lion of  its  own  people.  This  policy  con- 
tinues as  religious  persecution,  cultur- 
al deprivation,  and  social  discrimina- 
tion against  all  nationalities  under  its 
domination  is  mercilessly  enforced. 
Throughout  the  entire  fabric  of 
himian  life,  the  Soviet  system  seeks: 
First,  to  eliminate  all  national  differ- 
ences; second,  to  subordinate  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  its  citizens  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State;  third,  to  improve 
centralized  administration  and  mili- 
tary control  over  each  of  its  15  Repub- 
lics; and  fourth,  to  execute  a  policy  of 
strict  population  control  through  the 
use  of  collaborators,  the  militia,  and 
the  KGB. 

Rather  than  creating  a  society  for 
the  liberated  Marxistman.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  "'a  prison  of  na- 
tions" destructive  of  all  that  is  good. 
And,  to  make  matters  worse,  these 
ideals  of  communism  are  exported 
beyond  Soviet  borders  as  the  captive 
nations  list  continues  to  grow,  the 
most  recent  addition  being  the  former- 
ly free  state  of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  is  it  that  such  a 
system— long  since  rejected  scientifi- 
cally and  now  proven  erroneously  by 
experience— could  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  great  and  small,  ad- 
vanced and  backward?  The  answer, 
perhaps,  is  too  complex  to  grasp  com- 
pletely. But  part  of  the  reason,  to  be 
sure,  lies  in  the  atmosphere  of  silence 
so  long  pervasive  throughout  much  of 
the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  conducts  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  disinformation 
efforts  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
makes  use  of  pamphlets  and  reviews, 
of  cinema,  theater,  and  radio,  of 
schools  and  universities.  Little  by  little 
it  penetrates  all  classes  of  people  and 
even  reaches  the  more  intellectually 
advanced  of  the  community  with  the 
result  that  few  are  aware  of  the  poison 
which     increasingly     pervades     their 
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minds  and  hearts.  Aware  of  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  peace,  Soviet  propa- 
gandists pretend  to  be  the  most  zeal- 
ous promoters  in  the  movement  for 
world  peace.  At  the  same  time,  they 
stir  up  class  warfare  In  small  villages 
and  towns  throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped world,  causing  suffering  and 
death.  Knowing  their  system  offers  no 
internal  guarantee  of  peace,  they  have 
recourse  to  unlimited  armaments. 
Under  various  deceptive  names,  they 
establish  organizations  and  periodicals 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  their 
ideals  into  quarters  otherwise  inacces- 
sible. They  worm  their  way  into  free- 
dom-loving organizations  and.  without 
receding  from  their  subversive  princi- 
pals, they  invite  free  men  to  collabo- 
rate with  them  in  the  realm  of  so- 
called  humanitarianism  and  charity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  end  this 
charade.  It  is  time  to  denounce  the 
Soviet  system  for  what  it  truly  is— a 
system  in  absolute  conflict  with  the 
dignity  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
cosponsor  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 191.* 


OPPRESSION  OF  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  111  and  House 
Resolutions  152  and  193  voicing  Amer- 
ican opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
unjust  imprisonment  and  mistreat- 
ment of  Yuriy  Shukhevych,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  and  Yuri  Badzyo  and  in- 
structing the  President  through  his 
emissaries  to  make  our  concerns 
known  to  Soviet  authorities. 

The  1975  Helsinki  agreement,  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  charges  signatory  nations  with 
the  responsibility  "to  deal  in  a  positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  ap- 
plications of  persons  who  wish  to  be 
reunited  with  members  of  their 
family"  and  acknowledges  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  question  the  treatment 
of  citizens  of  other  countries.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  U.SJS.R.  to  uphold  its  com- 
mitments under  international  law, 
such  as  the  Helsinki  accords,  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

Political  prisoners  of  conscience 
have  not  only  been  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  and  to  join  their  families 
abroad,  but  also,  have  been  subjected 
to  constant  harassment,  unjust  impris- 
onment, and  total  disregard  for  their 
physical  and  mental  health.  Further- 
more, several  others  refuse  to  voice 
their  opposition  for  fear  of  similar 
treatment  or  refusal  of  a  jJossible 
future  visa.  Forced  to  live  under  such 
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conditions,  these  individuals  cannot 
speak  for  themselves  and  consequent- 
ly, they  need  our  help. 

The  ailing  Yuriy  Shukhevych,  con- 
victed for  the  so-called  crime  of  refus- 
ing to  denounce  the  ideals  of  Ukraini- 
an nationalism  and  deeds  of  his 
father,  needs  our  help.  Americans 
must  forcefully  urge  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
provide  proper  medical  care  by  releas- 
ing Shukhevych  and  by  allowing  him 
and  his  family  to  emigrate. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky,  a  distin- 
guished political  prisoner  of  con- 
science in  declining  health  who  was 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
needs  our  help. 

Yuri  Badzyo,  also  a  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalist, who  was  placed  in  a  labor 
camp  for  his  opposition  to  russifica- 
tion,  needs  cur  help.  He  and  his  family 
should  no  longer  be  denied  their  basic 
rights  and  freedoms  because  of  their 
personal  beliefs. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  other 
concerned  groups  such  as  the  Greater 
New  York  Conference  for  Soviet 
Jewry  to  keep  pressing  for  the  release 
of  these  prisoners  through  letters,  ral- 
lies, and  other  means. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
been  following  the  case  of  Ida  Nudel 
whose  release  looks  the  most  promis- 
ing. In  1971,  Ida  Nudel  was  denied  per- 
mission to  join  her  family  in  Israel 
and  has  since  then  been  harassed,  in- 
terrogated, and  is  now  in  exile  in  Sibe- 
ria and  in  poor  health.  She,  too,  needs 
our  help.  I  personally  adopted  Ida 
Nudel  as  my  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoner  of 
Conscience  and  have  been  attempting 
to  meet  with  various  Soviet  officials 
including  Soviet  Ambassador  Andrei 
Dobrynin  to  urge  her  immediate  re- 
lease. Letters  have  been  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  to  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig  to  urge  them  to  raise 
her  case  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko. 

In  the  name  of  human  decency,  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
fully  all  congressional  resolutions 
which  condemn  the  Soviet  Union's 
harsh  policy  toward  Soviet  Jews  and 
other  dissidents.  As  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
condemn  such  policy  and  continue  our 
efforts  to  attain  the  release  of  Shu- 
khevych, Shcharansky,  Badzyo,  and 
Nudel,  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  their  be- 
liefs.* 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
CUTBACKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  Nrw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Labor-HHS 
appropriations   bill.   Regretfully,   this 
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bill  fails  to  adequately  fund  one  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
As  a  result,  almost  400,000  railroad  re- 
tirees will  see  their  dual  benefit  com- 
ponent cutback  by  21  percent  starting 
today. 

The  dual  benefit  component  is  de- 
signed to  be  financed  by  general  reve- 
nues, unlike  the  rest  of  the  system, 
which  is  designed  to  Ije  financed  by 
payroll  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
appropriation  of  $440  million  for  fiscal 
year  1982  is  required  to  insure  full 
dual  benefit  payments  to  all  eligible 
recipients.  Unfortunately,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  only  $350  million— re- 
sulting in  a  21-percent  cutback.  To 
make  matters  worse,  as  he  recently 
stated  on  television.  President  Reagan 
will  recommend  a  further  12-percent 
cut  in  most  appropriations.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  try  to  apply  this  further  cut 
to  the  dual  benefit  appropriation. 

I  am  greatly  distressd  by  these  devel- 
opments. I  have  strongly  urged  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  reject 
the  original  cuts  desired  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Appropriations  Committee 
chose  to  stick  with  the  original 
Reagan  budget  request,  necessitating 
the  21  percent  benefit  cutback.  I  am 
hopeful  the  committee  will  not  choose 
to  adopt  the  additional  12-percent  cut- 
back now  urged  by  the  administration. 

President  Reagan  promised  the 
American  people  that  he  would  main- 
•  tain  a  social  safety  net.  Unfortunately, 
that  safety  net  has  been  developing  a 
lot  of  holes  lately.  This  bill  represents 
but  another  hole  in  that  safety  net.* 


IF  NOT  NOW-WHEN? 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  colum- 
nist George  Will  recently  compared 
our  Nation's  economy  to  a  Rubik's 
cube:  "It  has  six  sides  and  you  have  to 
fix  all  six  simultaneously."  Mr.  Will 
points  out  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  repair  the 
economy  by  addressing  itself  to  all  the 
various  components,  instead  of  one 
only.  For  this,  the  administration 
should  receive  credit  and  high  praise. 

Also.  Wall  Street  Journal  writer. 
Vermont  Royster.  his  penned  a  lucid 
and  penetrating  insight  into  our  eco- 
nomic problem  and  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  resolving  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  associate  myself 
with  Mr.  Royster's  concluding  assess- 
ment: 

I  can't  assert  with  certainty— and  neither 
can  anyone  else— that  the  Reagan  program 
will  at  long  last  end  a  generation  of  infla- 
tion and  put  things  right.  *  •  •  What  can  be 
said  with  certainty,   however,   is  that  past 
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policies— ever  increasing  Government  spend- 
ing and  deficits,  constantly  pumping  out 
money  and  credit  to  pay  for  them— have  led 
us  to  near  disaster.  •  •  •  What's  also  plainly 
on  the  record  is  that  no  previous  adminis- 
tration has  had  the  courage  to  attack  the 
problem  boldly.  Leading  Democrats  make 
no  secret  of  their  plans,  once  again  in  the 
White  House,  to  return  to  all  the  policies 
that  brought  us  to  our  present  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  recently  televised 
speech,  the  President  asked  the  ques- 
tion. "If  not  now— when?"  I  believe 
that  the  answer  is  never.  Unless  we 
now  change  course  and  the  statist  ap- 
proach to  government,  we  will  never 
do  it.  Going  back  to  the  bankrupt  poli- 
cies of  liberalism  and  socialism  would 
be  like  rummaging  in  a  magpie's  nest 
to  stock  a  king's  treasury.  It  will  not 
work.  It  will  only  further  impoverish 
all  Americans.  The  record  is  clear  that 
liberal  policies  of  the  past  decades 
have  failed  repeatedly  to  make  that 
fragile  and  difficult  journey  from 
theory  to  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  job  is  a  dif- 
ficult one  indeed,  the  time  to  do  it  is 
now.  If  we  do  not  make  the  hard 
choices,  who  ever  will?  It  is  time  that 
we  fully  join  the  President's  efforts 
and  reject  what  George  Will  has  called 
the  Scarlett  O'Hara  doctrine  of  gov- 
ernment: I  will  think  about  it  tomor- 
row. 

The  George  Will  and  Vermont  Roy- 
ster columns  follow: 
Keep  Calm  About  Reaganomics;  Stockman's 
Doing  a  Good  Job 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

Washington.— The  president  dipped  his 
pen  in  his  enchanted  ink  and  called  the 
nation  to  order  Thursday  night.  He  did  not 
again  turn  the  public's  bones  to  water— such 
raptures  are  for  newlyweds,  and  hence  are 
things  of  the  past.  But  he  did  four  useful 
things. 

At  a  moment  of  national  nervousness,  not 
to  say  neurosis,  about  economic  arcana,  the 
president  came  front  and  center  to  show  (as 
E.  M.  Forster  said)  that  "keeping  calm  and 
cheerful  is  one  of  one's  unshakable  func- 
tions." 

Second,  he  cauterized  the  Social  Security 
issue,  which  could  have  turned  the  1982 
election  into  a  referendum  on  the  Republi- 
can "attack"  on  Social  Security.  The  pro- 
posal to  put  off  painful  choices  until  after  a 
bipartisan  study  is  mandatory  politics 
(there  being  no  moral  obligation  to  walk  off 
a  cliff).  It  also  is  a  venerable  Washmgton 
tradition.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Scarlett 
O'Hara  Doctrine  of  Government  ("I'll  think 
about  it  tomorrow")  and  the  "Annie"  Hy- 
pothesis ("Tomorrow  is  always  a  day 
away"). 

FINANCIAL  COMMUNITY  WATCHES 

Third,  the  president  reaffirmed  his  deter- 
mination to  press  for  reductions  in  a  range 
of  other  entitlement  programs.  An  under- 
standably skeptical  financial  community  is 
watching  for  evidence  that  government  can 
modify  promises  that  were  made  improvi- 
dently.  And  the  financial  community  is 
watching  for  evidence  that  this  president 
can  avoid  the  paralysis  that  has  afflicted 
most  recent  presidents.  (The  proposed 
AWACS  sale  is  a  threat  to  economic  health 
because  it  may  end  with  a  presidential 
defeat  that   would  be  seen  in  financial  as 
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well  as  diplomatic  circles  as  evidence  that 
the  United  States  still  is  not  be  led  by  its 
president  but  by  Congress,  a  fractious  com- 
mittee of  535.) 

Fourth,  the  president  focused  attention 
on  something  the  public  understands  and 
likes:  cutting  government  payrolls.  In  this 
regard,  it  was  interesting  that  the  AFL-CIO. 
while  staging  "solidarity  "  rallies,  does  dem- 
onstrate class  division— division  within  the 
labor  movement.  The  division  is  between 
blue-collar  workers  and  the  "new  class" 
white-collar  workers  of  the  public  employ- 
ees' unions.  The  latter  are  left-wing,  shrill— 
and  directly  threatened  by  the  president's 
program.  Blue-collar  workers  know  they  pay 
taxes  that  pay  for  white-collar  workers, 
with  whom  they  feel  something  less  than 
"solidarity."  Tennyson  said  Browning  would 
die  in  white-tie  and  some  people  may  think 
Reaganites  wear  black-tie  when  cutting  the 
budget.  But  the  public  is  a  lot  angrier  about 
"bureaucrats"  than  about  Betsy  Blooming- 
dale's  parties. 

It  is  reported  that  many  congressmen  are 
not  so  much  angry  at  David  Stockman  as 
they  are  "sick  and  tired"  of  him.  That  does 
them  no  credit.  Perhaps  never  in  American 
history  has  an  executive  branch  appointee 
been  so  indispensable  to  so  much.  Had  he 
not  been  available  for  his  job,  the  presi- 
dent's program  would  not  have  begun 
moving  until  May.  and  would  not  have 
moved  far  by  next  May.  If  the  markets  are 
jittery  abut  Reaganite  action,  imagine  how 
they  would  be  in  the  face  of  inaction— in  a 
fifth  year  of  drift. 

Some  congressmen  resent  Stoclunan  not 
because  he  is  a  constant  bringer  of  bad  news 
and  poser  of  hard  choices,  but  because  he 
has  risen  above  his— or  their— station. 
Washington  is  a  steep  social  pyramid,  and 
many  congressmen  have  little  engines 
fueled  by  envy  of  a  few  who  rise  from  ano- 
nymity—especially those  whose  rise  is  the 
merited  result  of  industriousness  in  the 
service  of  imagination. 

THE  economic  "CUBE" 

Stockman  is  guilty  not  only  of  precocity 
but  of  coherence.  He  understands  that  a 
great  nation's  economy  is  like  a  Rubik's 
Cube.  It  has  six  sides  and  you  have  to  fix  all 
six  simultaneously.  Congress  is  almost  sys- 
tematically incoherent,  unable  (when  not 
just  unwilling)  to  consider  how  one  thing 
leads  to,  or  is  connected  to.  two  thousand 
others. 

Stockman  is  the  sharp  chisel  the  presi- 
dent needed  for  sculpting  new  politics  from 
the  granite  of  government  inertia.  Like  a 
chisel.  Stockman  is  sharp  because  he  is 
narrow  at  the  cutting  edge.  That  is  not  to 
say  he  is  intellectually  narrow.  He  has  re- 
flected more  profoundly  than  most  about 
broad  questions  of  social  policy.  To  say  he  is 
narrow  at  his  cutting  edge  is  just  to  say  he 
is.  of  necessity,  tightly  focused.  Cutting  is 
his  job. 

A  chisel  takes  a  pounding,  and  wears  out. 
But  that  outcome  is,  I  pray,  a  long  way  off. 
and  before  it  happens  Stockman  will  have 
set  a  standard  of  public  ser\'ice  at  which 
most  subsequent  servants  will  shoot  in  vain. 

"Everything."  said  Dostoyevsky,  "seems 
stupid  when  it  fails."  Reagan's  program  will 
seem  stupid  if  (which  I  do  not  expect)  it 
fails.  Meanwhile,  some  of  Stockman's  critics 
resemble   the   British   cavalry   officer   who 
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was  said  to  be  so  stupid  even  some  of  his 
fellow  officers  noticed. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  30. 

1981] 

Thinking  Things  Over 

the  screams  of  pain 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

If  not  the  Reagan  administration— who? 

If  not  now— when? 

Those  two  questions  are  rep>orted  to  have 
been  put  by  President  Reagan  himself 
before  his  assembled  Cabinet  as  they  were 
discussing  the  twin  problems  raised  by  his 
anti-inflation  program,  how  to  deal  with  the 
political  pressure  caused  by  high  interest 
rates  and  the  resistance  to  further  cuts  in 
government  spending. 

They  are  both  painful  questions  bui  they 
will  not  go  away. 

Por  more  than  a  generation  we  have  been 
plagued  by  an  inflation,  mounting  year  by 
year,  relentlessly  eroding  the  value  of  the 
people's  money  and  savings.  The  cause  is 
rooted  in  ever-growing  government  deficits, 
carelessly  accepted  by  past  administrations, 
and  by  unthinking  efforts  to  "pay  for"  them 
by  in  effect  printing  dollar  bills. 

By  November  a  year  ago.  the  consequenc- 
es could  no  longer  be  hidden  as  the  rate  of 
dollar  depreciation  rose  to  double-digit  fig- 
ures. People  decided  they  had  "had 
enough."  They  chose  Ronald  Reagan  over 
then  President  Carter  because  Mr.  Carter, 
while  promising  four  years  earlier  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1980.  failed  to 
carry  out  his  promise.  In  his  four  years,  the 
deficits  rose  and  the  inflation  rate  doubled. 

So  whatever  else  may  be  argued  about  the 
"mandate"  President  Reagan  received  in 
that  election,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
shrinking  the  government's  budget  and 
halting  inflation  were  clearly  writ.  Along 
with  this  was  a  hope  the  new  President 
could  also  reduce  the  people's  taxes,  not 
only  to  ease  personal  burdens  but  to  in- 
crease savings  for  long-overdue  investment. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  promised  another  over- 
due correction,  the  repair  of  our  defenses. 
This.  too.  met  with  jjeople's  approval.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case  the  Congress,  includ- 
ing many  Democrats,  would  not  have  so 
speedily  endorsed  the  Reagan  program. 

Now  we  all,  the  President  as  well  as  the 
people,  are  finding  that  to  painful  questions 
there  are  only  painful  answers.  Interest 
rates,  already  high,  remain  so.  The  cuts  in 
the  budget,  though  large  by  any  past  stand- 
ards, have  begun  to  seem  insufficient.  More 
will  have  to  be  made. 

There's  no  use  pretending  this  will  not 
hurt  even  more.  Cutting  defense  will  run 
counter  to  one  of  the  President's  promises, 
although  it's  worth  noting  that  defense 
spending  will  still  be  higher  than  before. 
Cutting  anything  else  in  the  budget  will 
necessarily  eat  into  domestic  programs  im- 
portant to  one  or  another  segment  of  our 
population. 

What  the  President  has  to  face,  then,  is 
that  some  of  his  desires  conflict  with  others. 
What  the  rest  of  us  have  to  face  is  that 
there  is  no  way— no  way  at  all— to  end  a 
generation  of  inflation  without  anguish. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  much  like  a  person  ad- 
dicted to  some  narcotic.  When  at  last  he  rec- 
ognizes that  the  drug  habit  is  ruining  him 
(until  he  recognizes  that,  there's  no  hope  of 
cure)  there's  still  no  easy  way  back  to 
health,  whether  he  tries  to  kick  the  habit 
gradually  or  by  the  "cold  turkey"  method. 
The  latter  offers  the  greater  shock  but  is 
more  quickly  done.  The  former  drags  the 
pains  out  interminably. 
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So  with  our  efforts  to  end  inflation  and 
the  stagnant  economy  its  brought  with  it.  It 
might  be  possible,  though  politically  diffi- 
cult, to  slow  the  government's  spending  and 
restrain  the  printing  of  money  little  by 
little,  year  by  year.  That  is  what  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford  tried  to  do:  that  is  what 
President  Carter  promised  to  do.  The  result 
we  know.  The  inflation  rate  today  is  higher 
than  when  each  of  these  Presidents  came  to 
office. 

President  Reagan  chose  a  more  drastic 
course.  While  reducing  taxes  in  an  effort  to 
increase  savings  available  for  investment,  he 
hewed  heavily  at  the  government's  budget 
and  encouraged  the  Federal  Reserve  to  keep 
a  tight  rein  on  the  money  supply. 

This  has  brought  screams  of  pain  from 
those  with  an  interest  in  various  segments 
of  the  government's  budget.  It  hasn't— yet- 
brought  down  those  high  interest  rates. 

But  miracles  hardly  ever  happen,  and 
that's  what  it  would  have  been  if  all  the 
pains  had  vanished  so  quickly.  The  Reagan 
program  has  been  in  place  only  since  mid- 
summer and  autumn  has  just  begun.  Some 
of  that  program  isn't  yet  in  effect:  the  tax 
cuts  begin  only  with  October. 

Even  so  there  have  been  some  faint  signs 
of  improvement.  The  inflation  rate  has 
stoppeid  rising,  actually  turned  down  a  bit. 
The  same  is  true  of  interest  rates,  although 
in  both  cases  the  change  seems  miniscule. 
Foreign  markets,  if  not  our  own.  have  taken 
notice.  The  dollar  is  stronger  today  than  a 
year  ago  against  the  world's  major  curren- 
cies. The  improvement  is  just  not  enough  to 
ease  our  impatience. 

I  can't  assert  with  certainty— and  neither 
can  anyone  else— that  the  Reagan  program 
will  at  long  last  end  a  generation  of  infla- 
tion and  put  things  right.  Whether  we  or 
the  President  wish  it,  there  will  probably 
have  to  be  more  drastic  budget  cuts,  includ- 
ing some  in  the  defense  program,  before  we 
have  got  our  financial  house  in  order.  Then 
we'll  have  to  wait  a  time  before  we  can 
judge  the  results. 

What  c»n  be  said  with  certainty,  however, 
is  that  past  policies— ever  increasing  govern- 
ment spending  and  deficits,  constantly 
pumping  out  money  and  credit  to  pay  for 
them— have  led  us  to  near  disaster.  On  that, 
the  record  is  plain. 

What's  also  plainly  on  the  record  is  that 
no  previous  administration  has  had  the 
courage  to  attack  the  problem  boldly.  Lead- 
ing Democrats  make  no  secret  of  their 
plans,  once  again  in  the  White  House,  to 
return  to  all  the  policies  that  brought  us  to 
our  present  state. 

Hence  the  questions.  If  not  the  Reagan 
administration,  who?  If  not  now.  when?  To 
each.  I'm  afraid,  our  political  history  gives 
depressing  answers.* 


OVERSIGHT  SHEDS  ITS 
OVERCOAT 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  hope  that  oversight  is  at  last 
emerging  from  its  plain  brown  wrap- 
per. 

This  is  the  case,  judging  from  the 
testimony  and  lively  pa^el  discussions 
by  Members  at  the  series  of  hearings 
on  oversight  conducted  by  the  Rules 
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Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess. 

Reconciliation  brought  home  to  us 
this  session  the  vulnerability  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  It  also 
highlighted  the  potentially  useful  role 
that  oversight  can  play  in  shoring  up 
that  beleaguered  and  abused  proce- 
dure. 

A  solid  background  of  systematic 
oversight  would  be  a  help  to  decision- 
making in  the  normal  course  of  the 
authorization  process.  Under  the  pres- 
sures of  a  reconciliation  such  as  the 
one  we  just  experienced,  prior  over- 
sight could  be  a  critical  factor  in 
making  intelligent  program  and  policy 
choices. 

Improved  congressional  oversight 
can  also  help  us  attack  the  problem  we 
face  of  llm.ited  Federal  revenues  and 
scarce  resources.  It  is  only  thrifty  com- 
monsense  in  difficult  times  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  what  you  have  to  work 
with— to  patch  up,  renovate,  and  make 
the  most  of  what  you  have. 

Concentrated  oversight  can  scour 
out  waste  in  ineffective  Federal  pro- 
grams and  bring  out  the  shine  in  the 
good  ones. 

The  subcommittee  has  before  it  sev- 
eral proposals  that  are  designated  to 
improve  oversight. 

In  our  hearings,  we  have  been  solic- 
iting Members'  opinions  particularly 
on  a  new  proposal  for  an  oversight 
season.  House  Resolution  218,  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Toby  Mof- 
FETT,  provides  for  an  experimental 
oversight  season  in  January  1982. 
Before  the  committees  begin  their  reg- 
ular business,  they  would  devote  3 
weeks  to  oversight  hearings.  There 
would  be  no  other  legislative  business. 

The  subcommittee  is  also  consider- 
ing H.R.  2,  the  Sunset  Act,  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  James  J.  Blanchard; 
H.R.  58,  the  Sunset  Review  Act,  intro- 
duced by  the  Honorable  Butler  Der- 
rick and  me;  and  section  1,  the  over- 
sight portion  of  House  Resolution  100, 
the  Committee  Improvement  Amend- 
ments Act,  introduced  by  the  Honora- 
ble Trent  Lott,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

To  describe  these  briefly:  H.R.  2 
would  bar  spending  funds  for  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  tax  expenditures 
unless  these  are  reviewed  and 
reauthorized  at  least  once  in  a  10-year 
period. 

H.R.  58  is  an  amalgam  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  features  of  H.R.  2 
and  other  oversight-related  bills  of 
past  Congresses,  but  the  House  would 
vote  on  the  termination  of  programs; 
they  would  not  expire  automatically. 

Section  1  of  House  Resolution  100 
requires  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  review  oversight  plans 
of  the  authorizing  committees,  hold 
hearings  on  these  agendas,  and  fash- 
ion committee  plans  into  a  resolution 
to  bring  to  the  floor. 
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As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
am  pleased  that  so  many  Members 
have  brought  their  ideas  and  over- 
sight-related bills  to  our  hearings.  We 
have  welcomed  the  testimony  thus  far 
of  Representatives  Berkley  Bedell, 
Jim  Blanchard.  Jack  Brooks,  Leon 
Panetta,  and  Patricia  Schroeder. 

We  have  another  hearing  scheduled 
Friday.  October  2.  at  10  a.m..  in  H-313. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  venture.  Trent 
Lott  and  I  encourage  all  interested 
Members  to  please  call  the  subcommit- 
tee office,  extension  5-1037,  for  de- 
tails. We  will  continue  these  rewarding 
sessions  for  some  weeks  to  come.« 


A  BIG  BIRD  IN  HAND 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
C-5A  plane  is  the  present  backbone  of 
our  rapid  deployment  force.  Plans  are 
again  afoot  to  build  the  so-called  C-X 
plane  for  the  rapid  deployment  force. 
As  yet,  no  one  knows  how  much  that 
plane  will  cost  exactly  or  when  it  will 
be  ready.  What  is  known  is  that  the  C- 
5A  plane  can  do  the  job  of  heavy  lift 
and  that  the  quickest  way  to  secure 
additional  reliable  airlift  is  to  reopen 
the  C-5A  assembly  line  in  Marietta, 
Ga.  In  this  connection,  an  editorial  by 
the  Derus  Media  Service  agrees  with 
this  stand.  I  include  it  at  this  point  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues. 
A  Big  Bird  In  Hand 

Just  about  all  of  us  are  aware  of  two  sig- 
nificant facts  regarding  this  nation's  de- 
fense problems:  (1)  there  is  an  obvious 
shortage  of  airlift  capacity  and  (2)  the  de- 
mands for  defense  equipment  far  exceed  the 
money  available. 

It  doesn't  take  an  expert  to  realize  that  in 
order  to  correct  our  airlift  deficiency  we 
need  "the  mostest.  fastest  and  cheapest." 

Haven't  we  been  here  before?  Back  in  the 
mid-1960s  it  was  recognized  that  emphasis 
had  to  be  placed  on  strengthening  the  rapid 
deployment  capability  of  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  to  any  trouble  spot  on  earth.  We 
need  an  airlift  capability  to  move  the  out- 
sized  fire  power  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  contin- 
gency areas  at  established  bases  and  sub- 
standard airfields  in  every  comer  of  the 
world. 

The  solution  to  that  problem  was  the  C- 
SA  Galaxy.  The  C-5A  has  been  doing  just 
that  job  for  more  than  eleven  years.  It  has 
carried  outsized  military  equipment  around 
the  world  quickly  and  efficiently— items 
that  no  other  aircraft  in  existence  can 
carry.  The  aircraft's  vital  role  in  blunting 
the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  in  1972  and 
in  rushing  urgently  needed  equipment  to 
Israel  in  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  served 
notice  to  the  world  that  long-range  airlift  of 
the  heaviest  firepower  could  turn  the  tide  of 
battle. 

The  C-5A  has  demonstrated  the  flexibility 
to  transport  not  only  all  the  biggest  and 
heaviest  units  in  the  Army  and  Marines 
Corps  inventory,  but  also  the  people  to  op- 
erate them.  And  it  can  carry  huge  loads  of 
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palletized  cargo  over  long  distances  into 
major  airports  or  rudimentary  strips.  Forces 
deployed  to  foreign  lands  can  rest  assured 
they  will  have  the  backing  of  today's 
modem  weaponry  due  to  the  capabilities  of 
this  huge  aircraft. 

The  problem  is  there  are  only  77  C-5As 
available  to  face  today's  tasks. 

With  great  foresight,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
preserved  the  tooling  used  to  build  the  origi- 
nal fleet  of  C-5A  airlifters.  This  forward- 
looking  step  could  save  the  nation  consider- 
able money,  money  that  could  be  directed  to 
other  strategic  programs.  It  offers  us  an  op- 
portunity to  expand  our  airlift  capacity  in 
"the  mostest,  fastest  and  cheapest"  way 
possible. 

Why  not  build  more  C-5As?9 


THE  25TH  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
THE  HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1956,  Soviet  troops  invaded 
Hungary.  Although  this  event  oc- 
curred 25  years  ago,  the  stark  memo- 
ries of  young  children  fighting  tanks 
for  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  families 
fleeing  their  burning  homes,  of  hero- 
ism against  impossible  odds  will  never 
be  diminished  by  the  passage  of  time. 
These  memories  are  at  once  the 
images  and  realities  of  an  event  that 
captured  the  world's  attention  25 
years  ago  and  have  not  been  forgotten. 
On  this,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution,  I  am  proud  to 
recognize  the  brave  people  of  Hunga- 
ry, who  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  on  the  streets  of  Budapest 
25  years  ago  and  to  those  people,  both 
Inside  and  outside  of  Hungary  who 
continue  to  pay  homage  to  that  revo- 
lution and  who  look  to  the  day  when 
the  Hungarian  people  will  be  free  to 
detennine  their  own  destiny.  Their 
strong  sense  of  nationalism  and  desire 
for  freedom  from  outside  oppression  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  people. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution  is  one  of 
those  ironic  moments  of  history  in 
which  success  is  mixed  with  tragedy, 
euphoria  with  sadness,  freedom  with 
oppression.  For  a  few  brief,  but  won- 
derful days,  the  Hungarian  people 
basked  in  the  climate  of  new  found 
freedom.  Just  like  the  people  of 
Poland  today,  Hungary  in  October 
1956  was  a  nation  groping  toward  lib- 
eralization. Its  people  were  united,  its 
nationalism  swelling.  As  one  observer 
said:  "It  was  as  though  a  nation  which 
for  centuries  has  boasted  proudly  of 
its  patriotism  has  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  nightmare."  People  long  afraid 
of  spies  among  friends  stood  in  the 
streets  talking  and  laughing  with  each 
other.  While  this  year  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Hungary,  it  also  marks  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  Hungary's  brief  period  of 
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freedom.  This  is  why  our  event  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  both  commemorates 
and  celebrates  1956.  We  commemorate 
the  sacrifice,  the  dead,  the  sorrow,  the 
loss.  We  celebrate  the  heroism,  the 
spirit,  the  kindling  of  the  flame  of 
freedom,  the  joy. 

I  am  proud  to  represent,  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  an  area  rich  in  ethnic  cul- 
ture and  tradition.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania  has  greatly  benefited 
from  the  many  nationalities  who  have 
settled  there  and  who  have  added  to 
the  culture  and  personality  of  our 
community.  In  Allentown,  Bethlehem, 
Easton,  and  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities live  many  families  whose  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  has  not  been  gained 
through  books,  films  or  stories.  Their 
understanding  is  a  personal  one— they 
were  there.  Today.  25  years  later, 
many  of  these  people  are  still  search- 
ing for  understanding  as  to  why  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  were  so  brutally 
crushed,  why  their  friends  were  con- 
sumed by  armored  legions  of  the 
Soviet  Army,  and  why  their  country  is 
still  forced  to  live  under  a  government 
that  stifles  freedom. 

As  one  whose  father  was  bom  in 
Hungary  and  having  been  nurtured  in 
its  culture  and  rooted  in  its  traditions, 
I  share  the  feelings  of  my  many  Hun- 
garian neighbors  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
when  looking  back  to  1956.  These  are 
the  people  who  look  back  to  the  events 
in  October  1956  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  sadness.  These  memories  will  be 
the  inheritance  of  each  generation  of 
Hungarians,  a  sjonbol  of  their  past 
and  a  challenge  for  their  future. 
Whenever  any  man  or  woman  stands 
up  against  Communist  tyranny,  no 
matter  how  impossible  the  odds,  at 
that  very  moment  the  free  Hungarian 
nation  lives  again.  The  heaviest 
hammer  and  the  sharpest  sickle  can- 
not change  that,  and  never  will.  And 
we  shall  do  our  part  to  keep  the  candle 
of  freedom  burning— commemorating 
and  celebrating— by  remembering  each 
year  the  legacy  of  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  many  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors  from  the  Lehigh 
Valley  will  be  joining  with  me  in  a  spe- 
cial celebration  and  commemoration 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  on  Octo- 
ber 25  in  Northampton,  Pa.  This  is  the 
third  annual  commemoration  of  this 
event  and  I  am  glad  to  have  helped  in 
organizing  it.  Besides  the  comeraderie, 
music,  dancing,  singing,  food,  cos- 
tumes, and  good  cheer,  our  thoughts 
will  be  foctised  on  that  time  when  a 
light  flickered  in  the  darkness  only  to 
be  blown  out  by  a  cold  and  harsh 
wind.* 
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REVENUE  BOND  RULING 
IMPEDES  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDEU 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  Department  issued  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  on  August  24.  Many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  have  protested  that 
rule,  noting  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
extinguishing  a  number  of  State  and 
local  programs  that  help  finance  the 
development  of  small  businesses  and 
family  farms. 

Recently,  I  have  become  aware  of 
another  calamitous  effect  of  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216.  The  small  issue  bonds 
that  are  the  target  of  the  ruling  in- 
creasingly have  been  used  to  help  fi- 
nance environmental  protection  ef- 
forts by  small  businesses.  These  bonds 
have  been  successfully  coupled  with 
the  SBA's  pollution  control  loan  guar- 
antee program  to  provide  an  effective 
financing  mechanism  for  small  firms 
that  are  installing  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment. 

The  recent  Treasury  Department 
ruling  appears  likely  to  undermine 
both  the  pollution  control  bond  and 
the  SBA  pollution  control  loan  guar- 
antee programs.  Those  programs  are 
authorized  by  statute  and  have  been 
reaffirmed  by  Congress  as  recently  as 
the  budget  resolution  we  passed  just 
this  sunmier. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Council  of  Pollution  Control  Financ- 
ing Agencies.  This  letter  clearly  spells 
out  the  adverse  effect  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216  will  have  on  small  business  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  Federal  and  State 
requirements  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

The  letter  raises  another  very  im- 
portant point.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's ruling  disrupts  ongoing  State 
and  local  programs  throughout  the 
United  States.  Governors  from  the 
Midwest  and  the  Northwest  have  peti- 
tioned President  Reagan  to  rescind 
the  rule.  The  letter  I  have  here  notes 
that  several  Governors  have  talked  to 
the  President  personally  about  this 
issue.  Yet  this  bureaucratic  action, 
which  was  taken  without  any  hearings 
or  opportunity  for  public  comment,  re- 
mains intact. 

This  is  hardly  an  auspicious  start  for 
the  President's  proposal  for  new  feder- 
alism. That  program,  you  may  recall, 
is  his  pledge  to  turn  over  to  the  States 
the  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams such  as  local  economic  develop- 
ment and  pollution  control.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Treasury  Department 
seems  to  have  decided  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  with  its  recent  ruling,  as 
it  is  taking  away  from  the  States  the 
financing  tools  they  need  to  carry  out 
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development    and    pollution    control 
plans  involving  small  businesses. 

Yesterday,  I  sent  to  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Regan  a  letter  signed  by  two 
dozen  Members  of  the  House,  urging 
that  he  revoke  Revenue  Ruling  81- 
216.  Included  among  the  signers  of 
that  letter  are  Wes  Watkins,  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Congressional 
Rural  Caucus,  Parren  Mitchell. 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  Joe  McDade.  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  Small  Business.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion recognizes  this  as  a  true  indica- 
tion of  the  broad  and  widespread  con- 
gressional concern  over  the  ruling. 

Congressional  hearings  are  being 
scheduled  and  legislation  already  is 
being  circulated  for  cosponsors.  None 
of  this  would  be  necessary  if  the 
Treasury  Department  officials  simply 
acknowledge  that  they  made  a  mistake 
and  then  go  back  to  the  drawing 
board.  I  hope  they  come  to  their 
senses  soon,  before  too  much  damage 
is  done  to  the  small  business  and 
family  farm  communities. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  insert  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ronald  Bean,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Pollution  Control  Financing  Agen- 
cies. 

The  letter  follows: 
Council  op  Pollution  Control 

Financing  Agencies, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  29,  1981. 
Representative  Berkley  Bedell. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Energy   and 
Environment,  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness.  House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bedell:  I  am  writing  on  behalf 
of  the  state  and  local  agencies  who  comprise 
the  Council  of  Pollution  Control  Financing 
Agencies  in  support  of  your  opposition  to 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216.  issued  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  August  24,  1981. 

The  ability  to  aggregate  small  issue  bonds 
is  a  key  to  providing  sorely  needed  capital 
for  small  businesses  who  are  faced  with  the 
cost  of  meeting  environmental  mandates. 
Council  member  agencies,  who  work  for  the 
increased  availability  of  financing  to 
achieve  national  environmental  goals,  have 
strongly  supported  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's Pollution  Control  Loan  Guar- 
antee Program,  which  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  providing  the  necessary  guaran- 
tees for  small  business  pollution  control 
loans. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  when,  with 
the  support  of  your  committee.  It  increased 
the  ceiling  of  this  program  as  part  of  the 
first  budget  resolution.  It  should  be  noted 
that  due  to  the  modest  fees  to  SBA,  and  the 
excellent  track  record  of  the  program,  it 
constitutes  a  net  addition  to  the  Federal 
treasury. 

The  impact  of  the  revenue  ruling  is  to  un- 
dermine the  efforts  of  the  state  and  local 
agencies  who  compromise  the  Council,  and 
who  have  in  many  cases  made  great  efforts 
to  seek  out  small  businesses  to  inform  them 
of  this  program,  and  then  to  guide  them 
through  the  complexities  of  securing  the  fi- 
nancing they  need  to  comply  with  pollution 
control  orders. 

The  Congress,  in  establishing  this  pro- 
gram, recognized  that  aggregating  financ- 
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ings  into  umbrella  financings  under  the 
SBA  guarantee  would  be  a  key  to  its  success 
and  provided  for  that  to  occur.  The  Treas- 
ury ruling  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  statu- 
tory language,  but  that  has  not  dissuaded 
the  department  from  its  efforts. 

I  must  also  comment  on  the  unbending  re- 
sponse of  the  Administration  to  the  appeal 
of  a  delegation  of  governors  who  met  with 
the  President  and  voiced  their  concern  over 
the  ruling.  After  being  told  the  ruling  would 
be  withdrawn,  they  later  learned  that  it  is 
being  replaced  by  a  proposed  regulation, 
backdated  to  August  24,  so  that  the  freeze 
will  continue  in  effect  throughout  the 
period  of  proposal  and  comment. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  impact  on  other 
financings  which  this  policy  threatens.  You 
should  additionally  be  aware  that  when  pol- 
lution control  mandates  are  in  question, 
small  firms  face  deadlines  which  prevent 
them  from  waiting  for  other  financing  to 
become  available,  or  for  market  rates  to  go 
down.  If  these  finns  cannot  manage  to 
structure  financings  to  fit  the  straitjacket 
imposed  without  warning  by  the  revenue 
ruling,  they  will  face  stark  decisions  on 
whether  to  continue  facilities,  and  jobs. 

I  am  enclosing  specific  examples  of  how 
firms  have  been  aided  in  the  attached  state- 
ment, given  before  hearings  on  the  program 
earlier  this  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

Although  the  Council  will  support  legisla- 
tive efforts  to  overturn  the  ruling,  we  feel 
that  what  has  been  done  administratively 
can  be  undone  the  same  way,  far  more 
quickly.  Therefore,  I  want  to  let  you  know 
of  our  backing  for  your  letter  to  Secretary 
Regan,  and  our  availability  for  any  further 
information  and  other  assistance  we  can 
provide. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Bean,  Presidents 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS 
FOR  INMATES 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  law 
enacted  by  the  96th  Congress,  which 
prohibits  prison  inmates  from  social 
security  disability  payments,  has  not 
been  fully  implemented  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  We  passed 
Public  Law  96-473  (codified  at  42 
U.S.C.  423(f)(1))  because  we  believed 
that  the  basic  purposes  of  the  social 
security  program  are  not  served  by  the 
unrestricted  payment  of  benefits  to  in- 
mates. The  disability  program  exists 
to  provide  a  continuing  source  of 
monthly  income  to  those  whose  earn- 
ings are  cut  off  because  they  have  suf- 
fered a  disability.  The  need  for  this 
source  of  income  is  clearly  absent  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  being 
maintained  at  public  expense  in 
prison.  Having  witnessed  and  support- 
ed the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  ap- 
palled at  this  obstruction  of  the  intent 
and  instructions  of  Congress.  If  this 
law  had  been  enforced,  the  adminis- 
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tration  would  have  saved  an  estimated 
$16  million  in  1981  alone. 

The  Social  Security  Administration's 
failure  to  implement  the  act  results 
from  a  direct  conflict  between  two 
Federal  laws.  Today  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  remedy  this  conflict 
and  carry  out  our  existing  congression- 
al mandate.  My  distinguished  col- 
league of  the  other  body.  Senator 
Malcolm  Wallop,  introduced  an  iden- 
tical bill  in  the  Senate  today. 

To  locate  exempted  inmates,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  must 
compare  its  list  of  recipients  with  a 
Justice  Department  list  of  Federal 
prisoners.  A  name  appearing  on  both 
lists  would  indicate  a  prisoner  receiv- 
ing benefits  in  violation  of  Federal 
law.  This  process,  however,  has  never 
transpired  l)ecause  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment cannot  release  its  list  of  prison- 
ers without  violating  the  consent  re- 
quirement of  the  Privacy  Act.  5  U.S.C. 
552a. 

My  amendment  would  exempt  the 
agency  supplying  information  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  from 
the  Privacy  Act  for  the  narrow  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  Public  Law  96-473. 
The  bill  maintains  the  protections  of 
the  Privacy  Act  by  subjecting  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to  its 
restrictions.  Finally,  the  amendment  is 
retroactive.  The  retroactive  provisions 
will  protect  the  agencies  from  a 
planned  transfer  of  the  list  based  on 
an  OMB  determination  that  such  a 
transfer  is  in  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  Public  Law  96-473.  This  trans- 
fer will  likely  be  challenged  in  litiga- 
tion under  the  Privacy  Act.  and  my 
bill  will  affirm  the  finding  of  the 
OMB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram needs  our  support.  Our  elderly 
citizens  are  justly  concerned  about  all 
the  talk  with  respect  to  cuts  in  social 
security.  This  is  one  cut  that  can  be 
made  without  impact  on  those  who 
have  paid  into  the  system  for  a  life- 
time, and  it  must  be  considered  first, 
before  debate  proceeds  on  any  others. 
This  amendment  will  bring  the  pro- 
gram closer  to  its  basic  purpose.  The 
bill  extricates  misused  funds  and  re- 
serves them  for  qualified  recipients.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  measure  and  insuring 
its  rapid  passage  in  Congress.  The  bill 
is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  decision  in 
the  96th  Congress  and  a  healthy  and 
necessary  improvement  to  the  social 
security  system.# 
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A  POSITIVE  BLUEPRINT  FOR 
LABOR  MANAGEMENT  COOP- 
ERATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  debunk  the  myth  that  the 
interests  of  labor  unions  are  invariably 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  manage- 
ment. Labor  and  business,  after  all. 
have  a  common  interest  in  making 
firms  more  profitable  by  avoiding  an- 
tagonistic confrontations  and  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  of  workers. 
They  have  a  common  interest  in  eco- 
nomic programs  that  foster  business 
expansion,  job  creation,  and  better 
real  wages. 

One  individual  who  has  a  vivid  per- 
ception of  the  shared  goals  of  workers 
and  managers  is  Ben  Fischer,  a  sea- 
soned and  able  professional  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations,  whose  exten- 
sive experience  includes  service  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation and  as  a  high-ranking  official 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica. In  an  article  in  Business  Week. 
Mr.  Fischer  tells  us  that  "warfare  was 
yesterday's  agenda."  The  interests  of 
both  labor  and  management  are  better 
served  by  a  collective  bargaining  pr(x:- 
ess  that  is  based  on  cooperation  rather 
than  conflict: 

Instead  of  a  union  making  demands  and  a 
company  making  offers,  collective  bargain- 
ing should  be  a  continuing  study  of  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

Such  a  cooperative  atmosphere  can 
bring  to  workers  the  job  satisfaction 
they  seek  and  simultaneously  generate 
the  boosts  in  productivity  that  Ameri- 
can management  yearns  for.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Fischer's  insightful  article 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  blueprint  for 
successful  labor-management  relations 
in  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

Taking  Combat  Out  of  Labor  Relations 
(By  Ben  Fischer) 

Collective  bargaining  in  the  1980s  must 
evolve  from  a  form  of  warfare  into  the 
means  for  governing  the  workplace  with  re- 
spect to  wage  matters,  working  conditions, 
and  those  items  that  relate  to  the  work 
force.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  institu- 
tionalize a  form  of  private  government, 
uniquely  American  and  free  of  government 
domination. 

The  labor-management  relationship  has 
been  moving  toward  a  structure  that  legis- 
lates (the  formation  of  the  contract  terms), 
administers  (day-to-day  implementation  of 
its  terms),  and  adjudicates  (through  the 
grievance  procedure).  In  fact,  the  final  step 
in  resolving  complaints  of  violation  of  the 
contract  is  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vately selected  and  privately  paid  judges. 
The  labor  relations  judicial  process  is  called 
arbitration. 

The  development  of  this  government  is  a 
logical  and  essential  response  to  our  soci- 
ety's economic  needs.  The  warfare  and  hos- 
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tility  that  have  typified  most  of  the  nation's 
bargaining  history  are  luxuries  our  society 
can  no  longer  afford.  What  we  need  are 
strong  unions,  self-assured,  secure  and  capa- 
ble of  serving  as  cooperative  partners  in  the 
labor-management  relationship.  What  we 
need  is  management  genuinely  willing  to 
accept  unions  and  their  role  as  full  partners 
in  the  labor-management  relationship. 

This  seems  to  be  the  gradual  development 
of  our  own  history  and  experience.  It  has 
become  urgent,  however,  because  of  exter- 
nal problems  such  as  foreign  penetration  of 
our  markets,  intensified  domestic  competi- 
tion, inadequate  capital  investment,  and  the 
scourge  of  inflation. 

A  SUPPORTIVE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  dramatic  response  has  been  a  series 
of  programs  for  cooperation  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity, to  improve  the  quality  of  work 
life,  and  to  resist  foreign  competition.  If 
these  programs  are  to  be  effective  over  a 
period  of  time,  they  must  take  place  in  a 
collective  bargaining  environment  that  is 
supportive.  Workers  are  unlikely  to  have 
high  morale  and  constructive  interests  in 
improved  performance  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  periodic  or  incessant  combat. 

The  key  to  the  1980s  may  well  be  more  at- 
tention to  how  bargaining  is  carried  on.  If 
warfare  is  not  the  name  of  the  game,  then 
the  institutions  of  combat  should  be  dis- 
placed by  new  ways  more  conducive  to  effec- 
tuate cooperative  rule  making,  administra- 
tion, and  arbitration. 

What  might  these  new  ways  be?  All  we 
can  do  is  indicate  some  general  consider- 
ations because  collective  bargaining  must 
vary  widely  in  response  to  the  infinite  com- 
binations of  circumstances  that  exist 
throughout  our  economy. 

The  notion  of  a  union  making  demands 
and  a  company  making  offers  is  counterpro- 
ductive. It  persists  because  of  inertia.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  relationships  have 
long  since  abandoned  this  route. 

Instead,  parties  should  bring  their  prob- 
lems and  needs  to  each  other.  The  bargain- 
ing table  should  be  the  place  for  thorough 
exploration  of  the  matters  brought  there. 
In  fact,  such  exploration  should  take  place 
long  l>efore  a  contract  expires  so  that  facts 
and  opinions  can  be  gathered  in  a  responsi- 
ble and.  if  possible,  a  joint  manner. 

The  object  is  not  to  win  but  to  reach 
agreements  that  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
enterprise  and  the  workers.  The  wide  varie- 
ty of  issues  that  now  occupy  the  attention 
of  bargainers  makes  agreement  difficult  to 
achieve,  but  the  demand-offer  route  in- 
creases the  difficulty,  complicates  the  proc- 
ess of  balancing  the  issues,  and,  too  often, 
leaves  unsettled  or  badly  settled  issues  that 
have  substantial  impact  on  all  concerned. 

WHAT  WORKERS  WANT 

The  process  whereby  representatives  meet 
and  exchange  proposals  and  finally  come  up 
with  agreement  often  ignores  the  opinions 
and  knowledge  of  the  constituents.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  union  side. 

The  issues  that  concern  workers  are  no 
longer  the  simple  matter  of  how  much.  As 
workers  increase  ther  income,  they  can 
afford  to  become  concerned  about  other 
matters,  including  quality  of  life  at  the 
workplace.  These  workers  do  not  react  to  a 
settlement  only  in  terms  of  how  much  but 
express  great  concern  over  a  wide  array  of 
other  issues. 

The  bargainers  of  both  sides  have  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  worker  of  the  '80s  is  not 
like  his  predecessor.  Therefore,  the  repre- 
sentatives must   know   what  goes  on  and 
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must  develop  channels  of  ongoing  consulta- 
tion, not  only  to  keep  people  informed  but 
also  to  test  out  various  proposals.  By  the 
time  agreement  is  reached,  a  substantial 
consensus  should  already  be  assured. 
Springing  an  agreement  on  the  members  to 
see  if  it  meets  their  approval  confuses  and 
defeats  the  objective  of  achieving  a  fair  and 
useful  settlement. 

And,  finally,  collective  bargaining  does  not 
stop  with  the  signing  of  sm  agreement.  The 
parties  have  the  job  of  assuring  the  proper 
implementation  of  its  terms  and  an  effi- 
cient, fair  means  of  handling  grievances. 

Grievances  do  not  do  harm.  Failure  to  ad- 
dress them  is  the  culprit.  If  the  parties  ap- 
proach settlement  without  hostility,  most 
grievances  will  be  resolved  fairly  and 
promptly.  Those  that  go  to  arbitration  will 
be  handled  not  as  lawsuits  but  as  matters 
that  both  parties  want  settled  fairly. 

In  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  the  labor- 
management  community  can  address  the 
many  problems  that  plague  companies  and 
unions.  High  morale  is  essential  to  high 
levels  of  performance.  An  ongoing  coopera- 
tive atmosphere  can  unleash  the  ideas  and 
energies  of  workers  and  provide  our  econo- 
my with  needed  productivity  boosts. 

Warfare  was  yesterday's  agenda.  Aggres- 
sive achievement  of  effective  performance 
and  satisfied  workers  is  the  need  for  the 
'80s.* 


HtJMAN  RIGHTS— CHILE-TER- 
RORISM IN  THE  NATION'S  CAP- 
TIAL 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  timing,  the  Pinochet 
regime  in  Chile  cleared  three  ex-intel- 
ligence officers  of  all  charges  of  the 
1976  bombing  murders  of  Orlando  Le- 
telier  and  Ronni  Karpen  Moffitt.  It 
was  5  years,  almost  to  the  day,  since 
the  terrorist  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  Chilean  Government 
neatly  wrapped  up  the  case  by  expel- 
ling the  Letelier  family's  defense  at- 
torney, Mr.  Jaime  Castillo  Velasco, 
from  the  coimtry.  Mr.  Castillo  was 
also  the  president  of  the  Chilean 
Human  Rights  Commission,  an  organi- 
zation which  documents  continued  tor- 
ture and  repression  in  Chile. 

In  its  eagerness  to  improve  relations 
with  the  Pinochet  government,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  abandoned 
any  further  pursuit  of  justice  in  the 
Letelier/Moffitt  murders  and  turned  a 
blind  eye  to  continued  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  in  Chile. 

Remembering  the  most  heinous  act 
of  terrorism  in  America.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Colman  McCarthy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  27,  1981, 
Washington  Post: 

A  Crime  To  Remember 
(Colman  McCarthy) 

Tourists  to  the  nation's  capital  have  a  new 
monument  to  visit,  one  worthier  than  most. 
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At  Sheridan  Circle,  on  the  Embassy  Row 
section  of  Massachusetts  Avenue,  a  beauti- 
fully crafted  granite  and  broruse  memorial 
to  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt  now 
graces  the  scene. 

Five  years  ago  this  month  both  were  slain 
at  the  circle  while  driving  to  work  at  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies.  A  bomb  had  been 
planted  in  Letelier's  car  on  orders,  it  was  to 
be  charged  later,  from  the  secret  police  of 
Chile.  Letelier  had  been  a  senior  diplomat 
in  the  democratically  elected  Allende  gov- 
ernment that  was  violently  overthrown  in 
1973  with  the  help  of  the  CIA.  Mrs.  Moffitt, 
whose  husband  was  in  the  back  seat  and 
survived  the  blast,  was  25.  a  former  teacher 
and  from  a  Jewish  family  in  New  Jersey. 

A  few  days  before  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
her  husband's  assassination,  Isabel  Letelier 
received  a  visitor  in  the  living  room  of  her 
Washington  home.  She  talked  about  her 
four  sons,  her  goals  as  the  director  of  the 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  Chile  and 
the  violence— open  and  hidden— that  the 
Pinochet  regime  continues  to  inflict  on  her 
homeland. 

A  conversation  with  Mrs.  Letelier  offers 
the  chance,  Initially,  to  enjoy  an  oral 
memoir  of  Chile's  culture.  Motioning  to  a 
brightly  colored  hand-woven  mural  of  a 
Chilean  countryside,  she  explains  that  it 
was  made  by  peasant  women  at  a  rural 
center  in  Isla  Negra.  The  center  was  once 
suptx)rted  by  Pablo  Neruda,  Chile's  Nobel 
laureate  poet,  whose  home  was  ransacked 
after  his  death  in  late  September  1973  when 
the  military  dictators  took  power. 

Without  the  context  of  Chile's  rich  cul- 
ture, it  is  impossible  to  understand  Mrs.  Le- 
telier's passionate  love  of  her  country.  She 
tells  of  a  new  wave  of  "cultural  repression " 
ordered  by  the  junta  through  "a  law  which 
eliminates  advanced  study  of  the  human- 
ities and  social  studies  in  the  public  univer- 
sities." 

Damage  done  to  a  people's  culture  is  less 
easy  to  detect  than  the  violence  inflicted  on 
citizens  themselves.  But  despite  the  Pino- 
chet regime's  effort  to  gussy  its  image  and 
the  Reagan  administration's  eagerness  for 
diplomatic  quietness  about  authoritarian 
excesses,  reports  persist  about  this  damage. 

In  February,  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights  told  of 
the  "continuation  of  the  state  of  emergency 
[In  Chile],  the  increase  in  the  number  of  de- 
tentions .  .  .  banishments  and  cases  of  tor- 
ture, ill-treatment  and  unexplained  deaths. " 

A  month  after  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick  visited  Chile  in  August  for  some 
public  chumming  with  President  Pinochet, 
Amnesty  International  declared  that  "tor- 
ture still  appears  to  be  a  systematic  part  of 
official  ijolicy.  There  are  consistent  reports 
of  electric  shock  being  applied  for  hours  to 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  prisoners' 
bodies.  ...  In  other  cases,  squirting  water 
at  high  pressure  into  body  orifices,  burning 
with  cigarettes,  rape  and  other  sexual  abuse 
are  used." 

Not  one  to  talk  about  electric  shockers  or 
high  pressure  hoses  even  when  the  dictators 
are  thousands  of  miles  aways.  Kirkpatrick 
apparently  didn't  upset  Pinochet  by  getting 
finicky  about  the  details  of  torture  when  he 
was  directly  in  front  of  her.  She  said  her 
conversation  with  him  had  been  "most 
pleasant." 

In  her  living  room.  Mrs.  Letelier  spoke 
ironically  of  how  pleasant  Pinochet  surely 
found  the  Kirkpatrick  visit  and  her  desire 
to  "normalize"  relations  ■l)etweerw  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  junta: 
"When  she  left,  a  very  heavy  repression  fol- 
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lowed.  For  example,  they  expelled  the  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  for  human  rights. 
Mr.  Jaime  Castillo  Velasco. "  Three  other 
opposition  politicians  were  also  ordered  to 
leave. 

The  grief  that  Mrs.  Letelier  still  carries 
about  the  assassination  of  her  husband  is 
something  she  bears  privately.  What  is 
public,  though,  and  what  cries  out  to  be 
shared  by  everyone,  is  her  anger  over  the 
Reagan  administration's  warm  regard  for 
the  Chilean  regime. 

Two  people  were  slain— one  an  American 
citizen— on  a  street  in  Washington,  and  the 
Kirkpatrick  answer  is  that  "outstanding 
questions"  about  this  unsolved  crime  should 
not  spoil  a  north-south  friendship. 

If  that's  so.  how  many  killings  in  Wash- 
ington, and  how  much  more  torture  in 
Chile,  will  it  take  before  the  United  States 
expresses  its  disgust  and  says  enough?* 


BROYHILL  ANNOUNCES  RE- 
SULTS OF  ANNUAL  QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  19  years.  I  have  been  submit- 
ting an  annual  opinion  questionnaire 
to  my  constituents.  The  return  rate 
this  year  indicates  that  the  people 
back  home  are  more  interested  in  the 
important  issues  now  than  in  the  past, 
at  least,  that  is  the  case  if  the  re- 
turned questionnaires  are  any  indica- 
tion. 

At  least  50  percent  more  people  re- 
turned their  opinions  to  me  in  Wash- 
ington this  year  than  during  the  past 
several.  We  have  been  receiving  about 
16.000  responses;  however,  we  have 
gotten  more  than  24,000  this  year,  and 
they  are  still  arriving  each  day  in  our 
Washington  office. 

I  believe  people  are  more  interested 
in  what  goes  on  in  Washington  now 
than  they  used  to  be.  They  also  feel 
that  their  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington are  more  willing  to  listen  to 
their  viewpoints  than  possibly  in  the 
past. 

Those  who  responded  are  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  death  penalty,  nuclear 
power,  increased  defense  spending, 
workfare  programs,  military  drafts, 
and  no  trade  with  Iran. 

By  a  smaller  margin,  they  support 
the  ending  of  Saturday  mail  delivery, 
a  temporary  reduced  minimum  wage 
for  teenagers,  and  they  oppose  a  single 
6-year  term  for  the  President. 

As  I  expected,  the  respondents  were 
almost  evenly  divided  on  the  contro- 
versial abortion  question,  which  was 
stated,  "Do  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  all 
abortions  except  when  the  life  of  a 
mother  is  at  stake?"  The  "no"  answers 
received  12,041  votes  or  50.7  percent; 
while,  11.714  said  "yes."  Several  him- 
dred  indicated  they  were  undecided. 
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Receiving  the  most  positive  votes 
was  the  issue  of  able-bodied  food 
stamp  recipients  being  required  to 
work  in  order  to  qualify  for  food 
stamps.  Nearly  95  percent  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  As  you  know,  we  re- 
cently gave  the  States  the  authority  to 
institute  such  programs  if  they  agreed. 

Seventy-eight  percent  supported  the 
continued  development  of  nuclear 
power,  as  long  as  the  proper  health 
and  safety  standards  were  considered. 

Seventy-three  percent  supported  the 
death  penalty  for  those  convicted  of 
attempted  assassinations  of  public  of- 
ficials. Many  respondents  indicated 
they  felt  the  death  penalty  should  not 
be  used  just  for  attempted  killings  of 
elected  officials,  but  for  all  people. 
Others  indicated  the  death  penalty 
should  be  imposed  only  if  the  intended 
victim  died. 

The  strongest  negative  response  (83 
percent)  came  on  the  question  of  trade 
with  Iran.  Sixty-eight  percent  indicat- 
ed they  did  not  favor  a  constitutional 
change  which  would  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  a  single  6-year  term  in- 
stead of  two  4-year  terms. 

By  a  61-39  percent  margin,  my 
people  said  they  would  go  along  with 
the  end  to  Saturday  mail  delivery  to 
save  money.  By  an  almost  2-to-l 
margin,  support  for  changing  the  min- 
imum wage  law  was  voiced  so  as  to 
provide  a  lower  minimum  wage  for 
young  people  18  and  under  on  a  tem- 
porary 6-month  basis. 

Most  of  these  issues  are  now  before 
the  97th  Congress.  Knowing  how  the 
people  back  home  feel  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  me.  Even  the  ones  which 
have  been  decided  by  this  Congress 
will  come  up  again  in  future  debate.* 


SOVIET  MISSILE  SITES 
REPORTED  INSIDE  LIBYA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Libya  is  rapidly  moving  to  the  fore- 
front as  a  surrogate  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Africa.  The  discovery  of  SS- 
12  surface-to-surface  missiles  in  Libya 
underscores  this  fact.  This  missile, 
coupled  with  the  outpouring  of  arms 
into  Libya  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  give  Gad- 
dafi the  potential  to  create  real  trou- 
ble on  the  African  continent  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph. September  24.  1981.  reports  he 
now  has  more  combat  aircraft  than 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  SS-12  mis- 
siles as  well  as  an  estimated  10,000 
Russians  assisting  him.  This  number 
may  be  a  bit  high  as  the  information 
released  by  the  Pentagon  yesterday 
shows  only  2,300  Soviet  "advisers"  and 
3,000  Cubans.  However,  the  situation 
is  serious  enough  and  taken  together 
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with  his  fostering  of  terrorism,  pre- 
sents a  significant  threat  to  the  free 
world.  I  commend  the  item  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Soviet  Missile  Sites  Reported  Inside 
Libya 

(By  Air  Cdre  G.  S.  Cooper) 

Libya  has  a  dozen  Russian  Scaleboard  SS- 
12  surface-to-surface  missiles  capable  of 
reaching  Athens,  Cairo  and  targets  in  south- 
em  Turkey,  it  was  disclosed  in  a  report  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

The  Libyan  air  force,  which  was  shown 
last  year  as  being  similar  in  strength  to 
Egypt's  force  of  290  combat  aircraft,  is  now 
credited  with  408  Russian  and  French 
planes. 

The  nuclear  warheads  of  Scaleboard  SS- 
12  missiles  deployed  in  Russia  are  reported 
to  be  in  the  megaton  range,  suggesting 
greater  destructive  power  than  NATO's 
American  Pershings. 

Disclosure  of  the  Russian  missiles  on 
Libyan  soil  is  made  by  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  in  its  report 
"The  Military  Balance  1981-82." 

An  independent  source  puts  the  number 
of  Libyan  combat  aircraft  much  higher  and 
reports  seeing  the  newly-delivered  Russian 
missiles  installed  in  bunkers  cut  into  the 
hills  outside  Tobruk. 

Russians,  estimated  to  number  at  least 
10.000  are  said  to  be  "thick  on  the  ground." 
in  and  around  Tobruk  and  Benghazi. 

Many  other  missile  sites  have  been  built 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Chad  borders.  These 
are  equipped  with  118  Soviet  Prong  and 
Scud  battlefield  support  missiles  capable  of 
firing  non-nuclear  warheads  at  a  range  of 
up  to  150  miles. 

GADDAFI'S  threat 

Recently  the  Libyan  leader.  Col.  Gaddafi 
threatened  to  attack  nuclear  bases  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  Mediterranean  islands  if 
Libya  was  attacked. 

Italy  is  planning  to  base  121  cruise  mis- 
siles at  Comiso  in  Sicily  and  the  Italian  For- 
eign Ministry  was  reported  as  saying  it  was 
"greatly  surprised"  by  Col.  Gaddafi's  threat 
to  retaliate  against  the  "nuclear  arsenals" 
in  Italy.  Greece  and  Turkey  if  incidents 
similar  to  the  shooting  down  of  two  Libyan 
fighter  aircraft  by  the  United  States  Navy 
occurred  again. 

Sicily  and  the  southern  tip  of  Italy  would 
fall  well  within  the  range  of  Scaleboard 
SS12  missiles  if  they  were  to  be  deployed  in 
the  Tripoli  area.  Attacks  could  also  be 
mounted  by  Libya's  ground  attack  aircraft. 

COST  PROBLEM 

As  far  as  the  East- West  balance  of  strate- 
gic forces  is  concerned.  "Military  Balance 
1981-82"  concludes  that  there  is  a  basic  un- 
derlying stability  which  is  unlikely  to  be  al- 
tered in  the  near  future. 

But  the  strain  of  limited  financial  and 
manpower  resources  for  defense  at  all  levels 
is  becoming  increasingly  noticeable,  espe- 
cially in  Western  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  maintaining  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  modernize  all  her  thea- 
tre nuclear  forces  while  NATO  programmes, 
to  be  implemented  only  from  late  1983. 
remain  the  subject  of  considerable  political 
controversy  in  Europe.* 
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HOUSE  EXPORT  TASK  FORCE 
COSPONSORS  MEETING  WITH 
USTR  AMBASSADOR  BROCK 
AND  USDA  SECRETARY  BLOCK 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  Export  Task  Force  co- 
sponsored  a  meeting  with  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  Ambassador 
William  Brock,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  John  Block,  to  discuss  ag- 
riculture export  policies  and  issues.  It 
was  the  first  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
series  of  meetings  organized  jointly  by 
the  House  Export  Task  Force,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  and  the  Senate 
Export  Caucus,  cochaired  by  Senators 
Bentsen  and  Roth.  More  than  70 
members  of  the  task  force  and  caucus 
and  their  staff  aides  were  present.  The 
meeting  provided  us  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  status  of  several  key  issues 
concerning  agriculture  exports  and  ex- 
change thoughts  and  ideas  in  an  infor- 
mal atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long  term,  stable,  and 
sustainable  export  growth  is  vital  to 
our  Nation's  economic  health.  Farm 
exports  are  projected  to  total  $48  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981  and  $60  billion  by 
1985.  They  are  the  leading  positive 
factors  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

Both  Ambassador  Brock  and  Secre- 
tary Block  were  candid  in  their  re- 
marks. In  addition  to  discussions  on 
the  farm  bill  and  agriculture  trade 
with  Japan,  both  provided  the  status 
on  the  United  States-Soviet  grain 
sales,  negotiations  for  which  are  cur- 
rently being  conducted  in  Moscow  for 
a  1-year  interim  agreement.  While  a 
date  has  not  yet  been  set  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations for  a  long-term  agreement. 
t>oth  Ambassador  Brock  and  Secretary 
Block  indicated  we  are  in  an  excellent 
bargaining  position. 

The  European  Economic  Conmiuni- 
ty's  export  subsidies  were  an  issue  ad- 
dressed at  length  by  Ambassador 
Brock,  who  stated  that  the  EEC  cur- 
rently subsidizes  an  estimated  $16  bil- 
lion in  exports,  in  addition  to  individ- 
ual member  countries'  export  subsidies 
totaling  $40  billion.  The  Ambassador 
said  discussions  will  begin  this  year  to 
remedy  the  situation.  USTR  also 
hopes  to  have  GATT  extend  agricul- 
tural codes  of  conduct  to  be  more  in 
line  with  the  industrial  codes. 

Secretary  Block  stated  that  the 
United  States  will  have  record  crops  of 
wheat  and  com  this  year,  with  near 
record  production  of  soybeans  and 
cotton.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  actively  seeking  to  find  new 
markets  for  agriculture  products, 
expand  old  markets,  and  open  markets 
that  are  either  closed  or  difficult  to 
penetrate. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  10 
years,  American  farm  exports  have 
almost  tripled  in  volume,  surging  25 
percent  in  the  last  2  years  alone.  Farm 
sales  abroad  provide  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  farm  income  and  some  630,000 
nonfarm  jobs  producing,  processing, 
shipping,  and  financing  the  export 
trade. 

The  role  of  agriculture  exports  in 
our  overall  trade  cannot  be  overstated. 
The  export  task  force  is  actively  pro- 
moting legislation  that  will  aid  Ameri- 
can exporters  and  provide  the  proper 
export  incentives  to  those  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  not  currently  ex- 
porting. The  agriculture  sector  plays  a 
vital  role  in  our  export  policies. 

Yesterday's  meeting  with  Ambassa- 
dor Brock  and  Secretary  Block  provid- 
ed the  opportunity  for  the  administra- 
tion to  know  that  we  are  indeed  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  exports.  The 
House  Export  Task  Force  and  the 
Senate  Export  Caucus  are  planning 
more  informal  meetings  during  the 
next  few  months  on  other  pertinent 
issues.  Through  such  fora.  we  will  be 
better  able  to  convey  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress of  the  urgency  in  promoting  ex- 
ports and  legislation  that  will  support 
and  assist  the  American  business- 
man.* 


THE  HIGH  ROAD  TO  SPACE 
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and  Miami,  in  the  starving  masses  of  the 
Sahel  and  Cambodia,  in  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals and  imperial  ambitions  of  many  na- 
tions. Only  by  raising  our  sights  above  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  moment,  only  by 
reaching  outward  into  space  itself,  can  we 
avert  the  coming  worldwide  collapse  of  civi- 
lization and  the  deaths  of  billions. 

Problems  press  in  on  us  from  all  sides,  and 
we  are  so  busy  dealing  with  what  is  urgent 
that  we  have  lost  track  of  what  is  impor- 
tant. We  have  become  short-sighted,  think- 
ing only  of  the  immediate  crisis.  We  per- 
ceive the  future  as  something  quite  remote 
from  us;  then  we  are  shocked  by  the  sudden 
changes  that  the  future  brings. 

If  we  expect  to  see  the  next  century,  or  to 
have  our  children  survive  in  it,  then  we 
must  adjust  our  vision  for  the  long  view.  We 
must  begin  building  the  twenty-first  centu- 
ry now.  Today.  We  have  already  wasted  too 
much  precious  time.  Very  little  time  is  left 
in  which  we  can  act. 

To  save  the  Earth  we  must  look  beyond  it, 
to  interplanetary  space.  To  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  civilization  and  the  end  of  the 
world  as  we  know  it,  we  must  understand 
that  our  planet  does  not  exist  in  isolation. 
Our  Earth  is  part  of  a  Solar  System  that  is 
incredibly  rich  in  energy,  in  natural  re- 
sources, in  all  the  wealth  and  raw  materials 
that  we  need  to  build  a  flourishing,  fair,  and 
free  global  society. 

This  new  space  race,  in  reality,  is  a  crucial 
struggle  against  humankind's  ancient  and 
remorseless  enemies:  hunger,  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  death. 

We  must  win  this  race,  for  one  brutally 
simple  reason:  survival.* 
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"CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE"  VIGIL 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  In  November  of 
1980,  the  American  people  rejected 
the  previous  administration's  belief 
that  we  suffered  from  an  incurable, 
national  malaise.  Applause  resounded 
throughout  the  Nation  last  January 
when  President  Reagan  reminded  us 
"We  are  too  great  a  nation  to  limit 
ourselves  to  small  dreams." 

And  as  we  in  the  Congress  work  with 
the  administration  to  solve  the  serious 
and  difficult  problems  of  today,  we 
must  not  limit  our  search  for  solutions 
to  the  confinements  of  Earth,  but 
rather  include  the  unbounded  re- 
sources and  energies  available  in 
space. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  a 
chapter  from  a  new  book  by  noted 
author,  editor,  and  aerospace  engineer 
Ben  Bova,  the  "High  Road."  I  com- 
mend this  passage  and  the  entire  work 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  chapter  follows: 

A  new  space  race  has  begun,  and  most 
Americans  are  not  even  aware  of  it. 

This  race  is  not  merely  between  two  na- 
tions jockeying  for  political  prestige  or  mili- 
tary power.  This  new  race  involves  the 
whole  human  species  in  a  contest  against 
time.  All  of  the  people  of  Earth  are  in  a  des- 
perate race  against  global  disaster. 

The  end  of  civilization  is  in  sight,  now,  in 
the  smoking  streets  of  Tehran  and  Belfast 


BRIAN  ANSLEY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Brian  Ansley  for  his  efforts  in 
making  Flushing,  a  community  in  my 
congressional  district,  a  better  place  to 
live. 

On  October  1,  1981,  Mr.  Ansley  left 
his  position  as  executive  director  of 
the  Downtown  Flushing  Development 
Corp.  However,  Mr.  Ansley  left  us 
with  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
community.  During  his  3-year  tenure, 
Brian  worked  tirelessly  on  a  variety  of 
economic  revitalization  projects  to  im- 
prove the  Flushing  community.  He 
was  instrumental,  for  example,  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Lippmarm 
Arcade,  the  establishment  of  a  quar- 
ter-million-dollar revolving  loan  fund 
for  store  renovation,  the  construction 
of  additional  parking  facilities  and  the 
restoration  of  Daniel  Carter  Beard 
Park.  Mr.  Ansley  helped  to  bring  over 
$7  million  to  improve  Flushing's  eco- 
nomic climate. 

Although  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  him 
go,  I  know  that  he  has  left  behind  a 
firm  foundation  for  us  to  expand 
upon.  I  wish  Brian  and  his  family  my 
sincere  good  wishes  for  a  very  happy 
and  healthy  future.* 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  again  this  year 
in  the  "Call  to  Conscience."  the  con- 
gressional vigil  for  Soviety  Jewry,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  plight  of  Solomon 
Alber.  I  commend  Congressman 
Barnes  for  organizing  this  important 
demonstration  of  congressional  con- 
cern for  the  victims  of  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. 

Since  the  last  time  I  addressed  this 
Chaml>er  about  Solomon  Alber  and  his 
courageous  family,  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  Tensions  are  strained  over  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Our 
hopes  for  productive  arms  limitation 
talks  are  dim.  Soviet  emigration  has 
dropped  radically  over  last  year. 

But  in  spite  of  this  dismal  picture,  I 
continue  to  hope  that  human  rights 
will  prevail  and  that  next  year  I  can 
report  on  Solomon  Alber's  deliverance 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  an  idle 
hope:  it  is  one  that  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  share. 

Solomon  Alber's  story  is  at  the  same 
time  his  own  personal  story  and  yet 
very  much  like  the  story  of  every 
other  Soviet  Jew  who  is  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate  in  blatant  disre- 
gard for  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  Alber,  a  mathematician  and 
physicist,  was  director  of  a  computer 
research  laboratory  when  he  applied 
for  emigration  visas  for  himself  and 
his  family— his  wife,  Evangelina,  and 
his  sons,  Mark  and  Ilya.  He  was  re- 
fused in  1975  and,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  application,  was  demoted.  Elvange- 
lina,  a  physician,  lost  her  job  as  a  pa- 
thologist as  well. 

News  about  the  family's  application 
refusal  spread  quickly  in  their  small 
scientific  community  outside  Moscow. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  in 
June  1976  that  Mark,  then  15  years 
old,  has  become  the  target  of  an  offi- 
cially Inspired  campaign  of  threats 
and  violence.  First,  his  fellow  students 
began  the  "silent  treatment."  refusing 
to  speak  to  him.  Then,  as  the  shun- 
ning wore  off,  they  taunted  him,  call- 
ing him  "Jew.  Jew.  Jew"  in  derisive 
tones.  Later.  Mark  was  twice  beaten, 
once  into  unconsciousness.  Neverthe- 
less, the  police  took  no  action,  even 
though  they  apparently  knew  the 
identity  of  the  assailants. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  metal  ball  was 
shot  through  the  third  floor  bedroom 
window  of  the  Alber  home.  Fortunate- 
ly, neither  Mark  not  Ilya  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time.  Still,  the  police  dis- 
missed the  incident  as  a  prank. 
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But  the  most  important  part  of  Solo- 
mon Alber's  story  is  that  he  himself  is 
not  without  hope  and  that  he  contin- 
ues to  work  for  his  freedom.  At  last 
report,  he  is  active  in  the  refusenik  or- 
ganization, working  at  sacrifice  to  pro- 
mote his  dream  and  that  of  others. 
Unfortunately,  his  wife  has  contracted 
a  lymphatic  infection  and  has  been 
forbidden  to  work  by  the  authorities 
at  the  Central  Medical  Institute.  Her 
condition  is  serious,  but  not  critical. 
His  son  Mark  passed  the  mathematics 
exam  to  enter  the  University  of 
Moscow  but  was  denied  admission,  and 
is  now  attending  an  institute  for  Rail- 
way Engineering,  one  of  the  few  to 
which  Jews  are  admitted. 

As  you  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  life  for  the 
Alber  family  continues,  just  as  they 
continue  to  hope  that  one  day  they 
will  be  allowed  to  emigrate.  I  am 
pledged  to  see  that  the  Albers  do  not 
hope  in  vain.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  by  expressing 
their  concern  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin 
and  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev,  de- 
manding that  the  Albers  and  their 
fellow  Jews  be  allowed  to  leave.  With 
this  kind  of  support,  the  Albers  can 
continue  to  hope,  and  perhaps  next 
year  I  can  say  to  you  the  Albers  are 
free.» 


INTERSTATE  COST  ESTIMATE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  October  1,  is  the  start  of  a  new 
fiscal  year.  Many  of  my  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  celebrating 
the  fact  that  today  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  Federal-State  re- 
lations, and  what  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  expect  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  may  not 
know  that  as  part  of  this  new  relation- 
ship, apparently.  States  may  no  longer 
expect  to  receive  their  share  of  au- 
thorized apportionments  for  the  con- 
struction of  what  is  generally  referred 
to  as  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
authority  to  distribute  Interstate  ap- 
portionments among  the  States  ex- 
pired yesterday.  You  can  be  sure  we 
will  each  be  hearing  from  our  State 
highway  departments,  notifying  us  of 
this  fact.  We  have  every  right  to  re- 
spond that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  or  any 
of  its  Members. 

This  past  April,  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  report- 
ed out  legislation,  H.R.  3210,  signifi- 
cantly redefining  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  reducing  its  cost  to  com- 
plete, and  allowing  the  apportionment 
of  construction  moneys. 
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Recognizing  that  this  bill  would 
probably  not  be  enacted  by  today,  we 
brought  to  the  floor  10  days  ago,  a 
concurrent  resolution  allowing  con- 
struction funds  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  utilizing  the  present 
distribution  factors,  rather  than  those 
included  in  H.R.  3210.  That  resolution 
passed  by  a  voice  vote.  Then,  last 
Thursday,  a  week  ago  today,  H.R.  3210 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  margin  of 
377  to  25. 

So,  what  is  the  problem?  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  other  body,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, have  chosen  to  not  help 
us  get  enacted  a  simple  concurrent  res- 
olution extending  the  present  statuto- 
ry factors.  To  be  fair,  that  distribution 
would  be  based  on  factors  which,  with 
the  passage  of  H.R.  3210.  would 
become  outdated.  But,  as  subsequent 
legislation,  were  H.R.  3210  signed  into 
law,  the  legislative  factors  recognized 
in  that  bill  would  take  effect. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that  the 
other  body  has  chosen  to  play  politics 
with  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Their  committee  did  not  even  mark 
up  its  version  of  H.R.  3210  until  yes- 
terday. And  yet,  it  did  not  see  fit  to 
consider  a  separate  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  colleagues 
are  visited  by  their  home  State  high- 
way officials,  they  should  kindly  invite 
their  guests  to  walk  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Hill.  For  that  is  the  precise 
location  where  their  problem  lies.* 


BLOOD,  SWEAT,  AND  SHAME 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  23. 
Tom  Wicker  asks  if  "the  American 
economy  is  in  such  desperate  shape 
that  the  guaranteed  pensions  of  the 
elderly  must  be  cut  by  $5  billion  a 
year— while  the  swollen  Reagan  mili- 
tary budget  is  being  reduced  by  only 
$2  billion."  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  not— the  Reagan  economic 
program  is  a  conscious  attempt  to  re- 
distribute this  Nation's  resources.  The 
bottom  line  of  Reagan  economics  is 
taking  from  the  poor  and  giving  to  the 
wealthy.  As  Tom  Wicker  puts  it, 
"there's  nothing  noble  about  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's economics." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  Tom  Wicker  column  and  to 
bear  its  message  in  mind  when  the  ad- 
ministration comes  around  insisting  on 
additional  budget  cuts.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  to  contemplate  on  day  1 
of  fiscal  year  1982  and  the  inaugura- 
tion day  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram. 
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Blood.  Sweat,  and  Shame 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Is  the  American  economy  in  such  desper- 
ate shape,  and  are  the  American  people 
grown  so  callous,  that  the  guaranteed  pen- 
sions of  the  elderly  must  suddenly  be  cut  by 
$5  billion  next  year— while  the  swollen 
Reagan  military  budget  is  being  reduced  by 
only  $2  billion? 

Must  the  most  lavishly  fed  people  in  the 
world,  in  order  to  reach  greater  prosperity 
and  wield  more  armed  power,  really  cut  the 
school  lunches  of  26  million  needy  children 
from  two  to  only  1.5  ounces  of  meat  a  day? 

Both  are  elements  of  the  "recovery"  pro- 
gram for  which  Ronald  Reagan  has  asked 
his  Cabinet  officers  to  give  their  "blood, 
sweat  and  tears."  What  a  perversion  of  a 
phrase  that  evokes  one  of  the  noblest  strug- 
gles of  Western  history! 

There's  nothing  noble  about  Mr.  Reagan's 
economics.  And  the  issue  is  no  longer— as  , 
perhacts  it  might  have  been  earlier  this 
year— whether  profligate  Federal  spending, 
some  of  it  on  unproductive  programs, 
needed  to  t>e  reduced.  It  did. 

But  now  the  issue  is  whether  a  panicky 
Administration  can  redeem  an  ill-conceived 
economic  program,  rushed  too  hastily 
through  Congress  and  oversold  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  meeting  "all  the  essential 
aims  of  recovery,"  by  making  more,  deeper 
and  hastier  budget  cuts— this  time  into  the 
supposed  "safety  net"  that  Mr.  Reagan  him- 
self promised  to  preserve  for  the  "truly 
needy." 

What  does  he  think  most  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  are.  California  millionaires? 

Let's  be  clear  about  the  record  so  far: 
First,  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  eager  party 
pushed  through  a  $35  billion  spending  re- 
duction while  making  vast  claims  for  having 
"reversed  history"  and  boasting  that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced  by  1984. 

But  second,  even  while  doing  so,  they  also 
scheduled  an  increase  of  7  percent  annually, 
after  inflation,  in  military  expenditures— a 
spending  program  that  dwarfed  the 
nonmilitary  budget  cuts  and  a  military  ex- 
pansion larger  than  that  for  the  Vietnam 
War  buildup  of  the  1960s. 

Next,  the  Administration  and  its  followers 
insisted,  over  the  opposition  of  most  Demo- 
crats and  most  economists,  on  a  three-year, 
25  percent  income  tax  cut  that  they  first 
claimed  would  generate  more  revenues  than 
the  old  rates,  and  which  Mr.  Reagan  once 
argued  would  pay  for  his  military  buildup. 

Now  the  skies  over  the  White  House  are 
dappled  with  chickens  coming  home  to 
roost.  No  signs  have  been  seen  of  the  great 
surge  of  investment  supposed  to  greet  the 
income  tax  cuts.  Interest  rates,  persistently 
underestimated  by  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  stat- 
isticians—again over  the  dissent  of  most 
Democrats  and  economists- are  keeping 
Federal  debt  service  and  prospective  deficits 
high,  and  will  keep  economic  growth  low. 

To  honor  his  balanced  budget  promise, 
Mr.  Reagan  needs  something  in  the  vicinity 
of  $75  to  $100  billion  by  1984— a  shortfall  of 
which,  again,  he  was  duly  warned  by  the 
Democrats  and  most  economists. 

He  could  get  it  by  raising  taxes,  but  that 
would  be  an  abject  confession  of  the  failure 
of  cutting  taxes  and.  worse,  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  his  wealthly  backers. 

He  could  also  find  the  money  by  cutting 
military  expenditures— the  MX  would  be  a 
good  place  to  start— but  that  would  anger 
his  right-wing  supporters  and  offend  Mr. 
Reagan's  own  romatic  notions  of  standing 
tall  in  the  world. 
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So  he  is  going  to  seek  the  money  by  hack- 
ing holes  in  the  safety  net.  gutting  aid  to 
the  cities,  ending  any  Federal  efforts  at  job 
training  for  the  unskilled,  and— somewhere 
in  the  near  future— turning  welfare  back  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  states  themselves 
hardpressed  for  public  funds. 

Is  this  what  the  American  people  voted 
for  in  1980?  Is  Mr.  Reagan  really  carrying 
cut  a  "mandate"  when  he  decides  to  defer 
retirees'  cost-of-living  increases  (at  an  aver- 
age three-month  cost  to  Social  Security  re- 
cipients of  $87  and  to  veterans  of  $94)  in  the 
very  teeth  of  his  own  pledges  not  to  cut 
these  benefits? 

Pew  people,  certainly  not  a  majority  of 
Americans,  voted  for  such  specifics  as  that— 
or  for  cutting  schoolchildren's  bread  serv- 
ings from  eight  to  one  a  week,  or  for  slash- 
ing mine  safety  inspection  funds.  Rather, 
the  people  voted  to  "give  his  program  a 
chance"  in  its  main  outlines. 

Budget-cutting  was  part  of  that  program; 
so  was  tax-cutting:  so  were  military  spend- 
ing increases.  All  are  getting  their  chance. 
But  the  preliminary  evidence  is  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  claims  for  the  way  the  three 
would  work  together  to  restore  prosperity 
were  pipe  dreams.  And  he  certainly  did  not 
tell  us  that,  in  practice,  the  last  two  could 
be  achieved  only  through  extreme  forms  of 
the  first. 

Republican  moderates,  awake  at  last,  are 
demanding  a  $9  billion  cut.  instead  of  the 
President's  minuscule  $2  billion,  in  the  1982 
military  spending  Increase.  That  alone 
would  permit  pension  guarantees  to  be  met 
on  schedule,  while  $7  billion  hardly  threat- 
ens an  arms  buildup  that  actually  contem- 
plates building  l>oth  the  B-1  bomber  and 
the  Stealth  bomber,  while  old  folks  and 
children  go  hungry.* 


THE  BAY  NEWS— A  HOMETOWN 
PAPER  THAT  MAKES  A  DIF- 
FERE3JCE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  local 
newspapers  play  an  important  part  in 
every  American  community,  and 
Brooklyn  is  no  exception.  In  my  dis- 
trict we  are  fortunate  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, the  Bay  News,  that  operates  in 
the  best  traditions  of  American 
journalism.  Published  by  Courier-Life 
Publications,  the  Bay  News  is  ably 
edited  by  Gary  Daniels. 

Recently,  this  paper  ran  an  editorial 
that,  to  me,  aptly  describes  what  my 
constituents  in  Brooklyn  are  really 
like,  and  why  I  am  so  proud  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  represent  these 
caring,  concerned,  and  active  citizens 
in  the  Congress. 

This  editorial,  which  describes  the 
spirit  of  Brooklyn  residents  was  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  at  a  rally  I  orga- 
nized in  opposition  to  the  AW  ACS  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  that 
this  editorial  be  reprinted  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Bay  News.  Sept.  21.  1981] 

Brooklyn  Demonstrates  Its  Tradition  op 

Concern 

The  rally  held  last  week  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln High  School  to  protest  the  proposed 
sale  of  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  sent  one 
kind  of  message  to  Washington.  Another 
kind  of  message  reverberated  throughout 
Brooklyn  in  the  wake  of  the  meeting  and  re- 
inforced something  we  have  been  saying  for 
a  long  time:  There  is  no  l>orough.  city  or 
town  in  New  York  with  as  many  concerned, 
informed  or  dedicated  citizens  as  Brooklyn. 

We  have  a  hard  time  imagining  Manhat- 
tan residents  coming  out  in  such  large  num- 
bers to  attend  anything,  much  less  a  rally, 
held  on  a  rainy  night  so  far  from  the  near- 
est subway  station.  Ditto  for  their  counter- 
parts in  Queens  and  the  Bronx.  (Staten 
Island  residents  can't  even  get  to  the  gro- 
cery store  when  it  rains,  so  they  are  ex- 
cused. ) 

But  Brooklyn  came  out— by  the  thou- 
sands. They  came  by  bus  and  car  hours 
before  the  rally  and  continued  arriving 
throughout  the  evening.  They  came  to  be 
involved,  to  make  themselves  known.  And 
those  who  couldn't  attend  sent  their  peti- 
tions—more than  20.000  of  them. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  con- 
cern. 

But  even  more  extraordinary  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  concern.  Although  many  in  at- 
tendance were  Jewish,  hundreds  were  not. 
Yet  the  dedication,  the  caring  about  a 
matter  thousands  of  miles  removed  was  stir- 
ring. Black  and  white.  Christian  and  Jew— 
everyone  cared. 

This  newspaper  is  proud  of  Brooklyn's 
dedication.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  see  so 
many  people,  so  many  different  people, 
come  together  regardless  of  political  persua- 
sions or  personal  interest  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known.  We  are  honored  to  have  been 
the  first  community  in  the  country  con- 
cerned enough  to  address  this  crucial  issue 
as  one. 

We  applaud  the  politicians  who  participat- 
ed in  the  rally.  You  heard  Brooklyn's  voice 
and  you  listened.  That  is  half  of  what  we 
ask  of  you.  Now  it  is  up  to  you  to  bring 
Brooklyn's  message  with  you— to  represent. 

But  our  ultimate  words  of  praise  go  to  the 
people  who  came  to  the  rally.  Whether  you 
participated  and  actively  supported  the 
speakers  or  whether  you  merely  wanted  to 
consume  a  different  perspective,  you  cared 
enough  at>out  our  future— your  future— to 
participate. 

Please  continue  your  committment  to 
l)eing  involved.  Brooklyn.  America— indeed, 
the  entire  world— needs  more  like  you. 
Don't  at>andon  us  now.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SAMUEL  BROGDON,  JR. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 24-25,  1981,  members  of  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemason- 
ry, Prince  Hall  Affiliation  Ohio  Coun- 
cil of  Deliberation  will  convene  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  t^at  weekend, 
I  and  other  Masons  from  around  the 
State  of  Ohio  will  pause  to  salute  and 
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honor  the  Honorable  Samuel  Brogdon, 
Jr.,  Illustrious  Deputy  of  the  Orient. 

As  a  33d  degree  Prince  Hall  Mason 
and  member  of  the  Bezzaleel  Consisto- 
ry No.  15,  A.A.S.R.  and  the  Bezzaleel 
Assembly  No.  19,  Order  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  I  regard  it  as  an  honor  to  join 
in  this  testimonial  to  a  man  of  great 
religious  fervor  and  love  for  his  fellow 
man— my  good  friend  and  fraternal 
mentor.  Samuel  Brogdon,  Jr. 

Cognizant  of  the  forthcoming  testi- 
monial to  Samuel  Brogdon,  Jr.,  I  could 
not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  bringing  the  values,  the  per- 
sonality and  the  great  deeds  of  this 
dynamic  human  being  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  today  to  use  this 
distinguished  forum  for  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  a  forum  for  promoting 
brotherhood,  inspiration  and  service 
to  a  host  of  community  groups  and 
human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  initial 
thoughts,  it  is  with  profound  joy  that 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  achievements  of 
this  outstanding  man.  This  serves  not 
only  as  a  salute  but  also  a  celebration 
of  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Samuel  Brogdon,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel  Brogdon  has 
touched  the  lives,  in  a  very  unique 
way.  of  almost  every  person  he  has 
come  into  contact  with.  He  has  been 
an  exceptional  employee,  a  diligent 
community  activist,  a  bulwark  in  his 
church  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  revered  leaders  in  Prince  Hall  ma- 
sonry and  shrinedom.  No  salute  or 
honor  bestowed  upon  Samuel  Brogdon 
would  be  complete  without  touching 
on  these  aspects  of  his  life.  These  as- 
pects shine  brilliantly  like  guiding 
stars  and  provide  a  clear  path  and  di- 
rection for  many  individuals  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Samuel  Brogdon  was 
bom  and  educated  in  Warren,  Ohio. 
He  served,  with  distinction,  in  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  for  35  years.  During  that 
time,  he  was  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous honors  and  awards  for  outstanding 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  tenacity  for  getting 
the  job  done  was  an  asset  to  him  in  his 
community  organization  affiliations. 
Sam  Brogdon  is  a  board  member  of 
such  notable  active  organizations  as 
the  Family  Service  Association,  Trum- 
ball  County  Cancer  Society,  Fair 
Housing  Commission  of  Warren,  the 
mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, Citizens  Committee  for  Youth, 
and  the  Warren  Urban  League. 

Few  people  can  boast  of  this  kind  of 
stature  and  involvement  in  community 
organizations  that  are  noted  for  help- 
ing the  downtrodden,  the  disadvan- 
taged and  people  in  crisis.  Samuel 
Brogdon  can.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  these  same  goals 
and    simultaneously    has    become    a 
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pillar  of  strength  and  an  aggressive 
member  in  these  organizations. 

As  a  token  of  esteem  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  service  to  the  community, 
Samuel  Brogdon  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  numerous  coveted  community 
awards.  They  include  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Warren,  "Layman  of  the  Year 
Award",  the  Outstanding  Citizens 
Award  for  the  Warren  Urban  League 
and  Samuel  Brogdon  Day  in  Warren, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  being  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  community, 
Samuel  Brogdon  is  a  widely  respected 
religious  leader  in  the  Grace  A.M.E. 
Church  in  Warren.  He  displays  this 
leadership  role  as  a  church  trustee.  He 
has  served  as  the  president  of  the 
choral  ensemble  and  a  member  of  the 
f-hurch's  finance  committee.  Addition- 
ally, he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
church  mortgage  liquidation  commit- 
tee from  1974  to  1975  when  the  church 
mortgage  was  liquidated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  think  that 
all  of  these  activities  would  keep  Sam 
Brogdon  extremely  busy  and  deplete 
his  energies.  However,  that  is  and 
never  has  been  the  case  with  Samuel 
Brogdon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  others  may  be 
tired  from  working  and  giving  of 
themselves  for  others,  my  friend, 
Samuel  Brogdon,  was  just  warming  up. 
His  zeal  for  service  and  religious  con- 
victions are  best  summed  up  in  the 
words  from  a  spiritual, 

I  ain't  no  ways  tired.  Come  too  far  from 
where  I  started  from.  Nobody  told  me  the 
road  would  be  easy.  I  don't  believe  he 
brought  me  this  far  to  leave  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Brogdon  has  done 
what  few  men  could  do  in  terms  of 
shepherding  the  Masons  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  I  can  attest  to  that  because  it 
was  Samuel  Brogdon  who  inspired  me 
to  achieve  new  heights  in  the  Prince 
Hall  Masons.  He  was  a  constant  guide 
and  adviser  as  I  became  a  33d  degree 
Mason.  He  has  been  instrumental  in 
cultivating  my  masonic  involvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  same  energy, 
this  drive  and  this  commitment  to 
helping  others  which  constitutes 
Samuel  Brogdon's  mark  on  Prince 
Hall  Masons  in  Ohio.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  my  brothers  in  the  Prince 
Hall  Masons  when  I  say  that  it  is  a 
mark  which  is  etched  eternally  on  our 
hearts  and  minds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Prince  Hall  masonry 
Samuel  Brogdon  is  a  towering  figure. 
He  is  a  shepherd  and  trailblazer  for 
me  and  others  who  have  joined  the 
ranks.  His  ascendancy  in  the  Masons 
and  the  respect  he  enjoys  stand  as  a 
fitting  tribute.  In  my  mind,  he  is  the 
classic  example  of  a  man  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  legacy  laid  down  by  Prince 
Hall  who  founded  the  Masons,  African 
Lodge  No.  459  in  1787  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Within  the  parameters  of  the  ma- 
sonic order,  Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel 
Brogdon  has  amassed  numerous  titles 
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and  positions.  They  include  being  a 
member  of  King  Solomon  Lodge  No. 
87.  past  master  and  presently  serving 
as  lodge  secretary.  He  is  also  past 
patron  of  Mizpah  Chapter,  OES  and 
member  and  past  high  priest  of  Excel- 
sior Chapter,  No.  39,  Royal  Arch 
Masons  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

My  good  friend,  Samuel  Brogdon, 
Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  No.  9  Heroines  of  Jericho, 
member  of  Emmanuel  Commandery, 
No.  32,  Knights  Templar,  past  com- 
mander-in-chief Bezzaleel  Consistory, 
No.  15.  He  was  elected  grand  master  of 
the  Most  Worshipful  Prince  Hall 
Grand  Lodge  in  1969. 

The  illustrious  Samuel  Brogdon,  Jr., 
currently  is  serving  as  the  grand  secre- 
tary of  the  Most  Excellent  Prince  Hall 
Grand  Chapter  of  Ohio  Royal  Arch 
Masons  and  deputy-at-large  of  the  An- 
cient Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  crowned  a  33d 
degree  Mason  in  1962  and  corneted  an 
active  member  of  the  United  Supreme 
Council  in  1974.  That  same  year,  he 
became  overseer  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
In  1975,  he  was  appointed  as  deputy 
for  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1976,  he 
became  chairman  of  the  United  Su- 
preme Council  Golden  Circle  Commit- 
tee and  in  1977  selected  as  deputy  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exhaustive  list  of 
achievements  within  the  Prince  Hall 
Masons  reveals  the  unswerving  dedica- 
tion of  Samuel  Brogdon,  Jr.  Judging 
from  his  civic,  religious,  and  masonic 
achievements,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  so  many  individuals  have  come  to 
revere  and  respect  this  exceptional 
man. 

For  many  years,  he  has  nurtured 
ideals  and  visions  of  what  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  community  and  his  fellow 
man  should  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manner  and  courage  with  which  he 
has  pursued  these  ideals  and  goals  re- 
minds me  of  the  following  quotation: 

Ideals  are  like  stars:  you  will  not  succeed 
in  touching  them  with  your  hands,  but  like 
the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters, 
you  choose  them  as  your  guides  and  follow- 
ing them,  you  reach  your  destiny. 

Armed  with  these  humanistic  ideals. 
Mr.  Samuel  Brogdon,  Jr..  illustrious 
deputy  of  the  Orient,  has  made  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  community,  his 
church  and  the  Prince  Hall  Masons  in 
Ohio.  His  success  mirrors  his  charac- 
ter—positive and  unquestionable.  The 
philosophy  that  he  promotes  and  the 
warmth  that  he  shares  will  always  b^ 
a  beacon  of  light  to  me  and  many 
other  people. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Brogdon,  Jr.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
testimonial  during  the  72d  Annual 
Council  of  Deliberation  Meeting  of 
Prince  Hall  Masons  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.* 
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THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH  IN 
PELHAM 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  from  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Mitchell  C.  Lynch 
on  Lou  Fineman  and  the  Pelham  Bank 
&  Trust  Co. 

This  article  clearly  demonstrates 
that  even  in  today's  troubled  economic 
times,  a  hard  working  banker  who 
cares  about  his  community  can  be  suc- 
cessful. Lou  Fineman  and  the  Pelham 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  are  a  credit  to  their 
community.  The  community  recog- 
nizes the  unique  services  the  financial 
institution  offers  and  has  stuck  with  it 
through  thick  and  thin. 

This  article  also  testifies  to  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  small,  inde- 
pendent banks  across  our  Nation. 
These  independent  banks  offer  serv- 
ices and  care  which  larger  conglomer- 
ates cannot  match.  It  is  our  duty  as 
citizens  and  Representatives  to  work 
to  preserve  this  kind  of  service  for  our 
constituents. 
Homespun  Pinance— Personal  Touch  Helps 

Pelham.  N.H.,  Banker  Keep  Money  on 

Hand 

(By  Mitchell  C.  Lynch) 

Pelham.  N.H.— Try  to  withdraw  as  little  as 
$500  from  Pelham  Bank  &  Trust  and  the 
president  himself.  Louis  Fineman  will  come 
out  of  his  office  and  ask  you  why. 

Tell  him  your  money  can  get  higher  inter- 
est rates  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Pineman.  his 
hand  on  your  shoulder,  will  look  you  in  the 
eye  skeptically  and  ask  politely.  "How 
much?"  He  will  hear  the  figure,  roll  it 
around  in  his  mind,  furrow  his  brow  and 
then  break  into  a  broad  smile.  "Why  don't 
you  come  into  my  office?  We  can  get  you 
more  than  that  right  here."  he  says. 

If  Mr.  Fineman  is  persuasive— and  he  usu- 
ally is— the  customer  puts  his  money  right 
back  into  the  bank  and  winds  up  thanking 
Mr.  F^eman  profusely.  Lou  FMneman  clasps 
his  own  hands  together  and.  sounding  more 
like  a  country  preacher  than  a  banker,  in- 
tones: "I  thank  God  you  came  through 
these  doors." 

Another  thing  about  Lou  Fineman:  He  is 
65  years  old  and  has  tteen  a  bank  executive 
only  10  years.  Before  that,  he  was  a  local 
dairy  farmer  and  cattle  dealer,  and  he  never 
took  a  formal  course  in  banking  or  finance 
in  his  life. 

Like  many  smalltown  banks.  Pelham  Bank 
&  Trust— the  only  bank  here— is  in  danger 
of  losing  its  independence.  And  Mr.  Pie- 
man may  well  become  an  anachronism. 
Many  little  banks  across  the  country  are 
being  eyed  by  bigger  institutions  in  their 
state,  and.  if  Congress  permits  interstate 
banking,  they  probably  will  become  takeov- 
er targets  of  big  institutions  in  Boston.  New 
York  and  other  money  centers  as  well.  Last 
year,  an  estimated  300  banks  were  acquired, 
up  50  percent  from  1979. 

But  although  big  outside  institutions  can 
provide  local  residents  with  more  banking 
services,  they  still  can't  offer  the  folksy  per- 
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sonal  touch  that  helped  make  little  banks  so 
successful  in  the  first  place. 

Partly  because  of  the  likes  of  Lou  Pine- 
man,  most  small  banks  so  far  have  escaped 
the  hazards  of  a  changing  banking  system— 
and  they  are  flourishing.  Despite  the  begin- 
ning of  an  anticipated  rash  of  takeovers,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  says,  the  number  of 
banks  in  the  U.S.  increased  last  year  by  129 
to  15.201:  presumably  those  formed  in 
growth  areas  such  as  the  Sun  Belt  more 
than  made  up  for  those  acquired.  Moreover, 
the  12.735  banks  classified  as  small— with 
assets  of  $100  million  or  less— last  year  ac- 
counted for  only  19  percent  of  the  assets 
but  29  percent  of  the  profits  in  commercial 
banking,  the  Fed  says. 

imCERTAIN  rUTOTlES 

But  the  Fed  adds  that  small  banks  are 
facing  uncertain  futures  as  more  and  more 
of  their  deposits  are  lured  away  by  the  high 
interest  rates  available  elsewhere.  Roland 
Roberge.  New  Hampshire's  bank  commis- 
sioner, calls  the  average  small  banker  "a 
frightened  and  bewildered  guy." 

Small  bankers  have  much  to  be  frightened 
about.  The  government  is  phasing  out  ceil- 
ings on  deposit  interest  rates,  and  little 
banks  wonder  whether  they  can  afford  to 
pay  much  more.  Moreover,  competition  is 
stronger  and  different,  with  money-market 
funds,  credit-card  comi>anies  and  even 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  offering  bigger  re- 
turns on  money  and.  in  many  cases,  far 
more  services  to  customers.  Today,  the  new 
all-savers  certificates  start  going  on  sale. 
"People  are  going  to  trade  local  convenience 
for  price,"  Mr.  Roberge  predicts. 

In  the  past  two  years,  bank-holding  com- 
panies in  New  Hampshire  have  acquired 
more  than  a  dozen  smaller  banks  in  order  to 
broaden  their  markets  and  tighten  their  de- 
fenses against  the  new  competition. 

CUSTOM  SERVICE 

Fighting ,  back.  Mr.  Flneman  essentially 
offers  custom  service.  If  a  depositor  says  he 
can  get  a  15  percent  interest  rate  elsewhere 
on  $10,000.  for  example.  Mr.  Fineman  calls  a 
correspondent  bank,  usually  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  and  invests  the  money  in  a 
portion  of.  say.  a  $100,000  certificate  of  de- 
posit yielding  16  Vi  percent.  The  customer 
gets  16  percent  and  Pelham  Bank  a  half- 
percentage-point  fee. 

While  using  correspondent  banks  to  offer 
customers  many  of  the  services  of  a  big-city 
institution,  small  banks  have  some  advan- 
tages of  their  own.  For  example,  knowing 
the  local  people  tends  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  making  bad  loans.  Last  year, 
Pelham  Bank's  so-called  uiicollectable  com- 
mercial loans  totaled  only  $279. 

But  one  problem  with  the  Fineman-type 
personal-touch  banker  is  that  he  is  perhaps 
the  only  person  in  town  who  can  run  a 
bank.  Whether  by  takeover  by  another  bank 
or  retirement.  "If  Lou  Fineman  ever  left, 
that  Pelham  Bank  would  be  blown  out  of 
the  water,"  says  Terrance  Murphy,  an  Ari- 
zona banker  who  used  to  deal  with  Mr.  Fine- 
man  for  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

At  the  moment,  however.  Pelham  Bank, 
like  many  one-town  institutions,  is  doing 
well.  Only  12  years  old.  it  has  $64  million  of 
assets,  up  from  $46.3  million  on  Jan.  1.  Its 
return  on  assets,  an  important  barometer,  is 
a  robust  1.61  percent— towering  over  the  av- 
erage 0.6  percent  return  of  big-city  institu- 
tions. Its  liquidity  ratio,  which  measures  its 
supply  of  cash  and  short-term  notes  relative 
to  its  total  assets,  is  a  stunning  63  percent, 
more  than  double  that  of  big  banks  (the 
higher   a   bank's   liquidity    ratio,    the   less 
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likely  is  it  to  get  stuck  with  a  passel  of  low- 
yielding  long-term  loans. )  Last  year  its  oper- 
ating profit  surged  27  percent  to  $840,000. 

And  financial  performance  isn't  the  only 
reason  some  small  banks  are  attractive  to 
bigger  institutions.  Like  Pelham  Bank,  the 
choicest  ones  are  in  areas  likely  to  grow  rap- 
idly. 

Hard  by  the  Massachusetts  boundary  and 
about  40  miles  north  of  Boston,  the  town  of 
Pelhamfi  is  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  south- 
em  New  Hampshire  economic-growth  belt. 
Attracted  by  New  Hampshire's  low  taxes, 
many  Massachusetts  companies  have  trans- 
ferred their  headquarters  and  plants  across 
the  state  line.  And  until  the  nationwide 
slowdown  in  home  building  began,  much  of 
southern  New  Hampshire  was  rapidly  be- 
coming part  of  the  Boston  suburbs. 

But  although  in  a  growth  area,  Pelham 
itself,  a  town  of  5,600,  is  a  bit  off  the  beaten 
track  and  so  far  has  missed  out  on  the  pros- 
perity. Its  few  upper-income  homes  are 
priced  at  about  $70,000,  and  many  of  its 
other  dwellings  are  set  back  in  the  woods 
and  fronted  by  that  omnipresent  rural 
sculpture— the  broken-down  rusted,  tireless 
and  partly  stripped  automobile. 

The  town's  only  economic  base,  the  dairy 
business,  is  dead.  The  herds  have  dwindled 
from  44  a  dozen  years  ago  to  only  two,  and 
now  it  is  rare  to  see  cows  grazing  in  pastures 
enclosed  by  the  traditional  stone  walls. 
Local  folks  say  few  farmers'  sons  were  will- 
ing to  continue  the  fight  against  the  New 
England  hills  and  stony  soil. 

But  many  of  the  old  pastures  are  marked 
off  for  residential  development  once  inter- 
est rates  drop  and  people  resume  buying 
homes.  When  and  if  a  real-estate  boom  hits 
Pelham,  a  crucial  role  may  be  played  by  Mr. 
Fineman,  the  son  of  Russian  immigrant  par- 
ents who  operated  a  25-head  dairy  farm 
here.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  13  years 
old,  and  although  he  was  the  second  young- 
est of  six  children,  he  wound  up  running  the 
farm  when  his  father  became  seriously  ill 
soon  thereafter. 

"Used  to  milk  them  myself,"  he  says,  dem- 
onstrating the  motions  of  milking  a  cow. 
"We  never  had  one  of  those  milking  ma- 
chines." About  five  feet,  seven  inches  tall, 
he  is  slender  and  sinewy  and  looks  at  least 
15  years  younger  than  his  65  years.  His 
thinning  hair  is  still  dark,  and  his  complex- 
ion is  the  healthy  burnt-red  of  a  man  who 
has  sp)ent  many  hours  outdoors.  From  years 
of  squatting  on  a  milking  stool  twice  a  day, 
his  back  is  bent  forward  slightly.  His  fore- 
arms are  hard. 

The  drive  to  establish  a  bank  in  Pelham 
was  led  by  Leo  Kahn,  the  president  of 
Purity  Supreme  Inc.  Purity,  which  operates 
42  supermarkets  and  19  drugstores  in  the 
Northeast,  had  built  a  supermarket  in 
Pelham  and  wanted  banking  services 
nearby.  After  the  new  bank  got  off  to  a  slow 
start  under  executives  brought  in  from  out- 
side, Mr.  Kahn  recommended  that  Mr.  Fine- 
man,  then  a  bank  director,  be  named  presi- 
dent. At  that  time,  in  1971.  Mr.  Fineman 
was  a  dairy  farmer  and  cattle  dealer  suffer- 
ing through  hard  times  because  the  local 
dairy  business  was  drying  up.  The  bank 
then  had  assets  of  $3  million. 

About  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Fineman  noted 
the  early  growth  of  money-market  funds, 
which  invest  shareholder  cash  in  short-term 
debt  securities  and  yield  far  higher  interest 
rates  than  banks  can  pay  on  deposits.  He 
got  a  list  of  all  depositors  with  $25,000  or 
more  on  account,  met  them  one  at  a  time  in 
his  office  and  vowed  that  he'could  get  them 
interest  rates  on  high-yielding  securities 
through  correspondent  banks. 
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Though  now  without  any  cows  to  milk, 
Mr.  Fineman  still  rises  early  and  is  among 
the  first  in  the  bank's  office  every  morning. 
He  routinely  helps  the  tellers  open  the 
night-de[K>sit  sacks  and  count  the  money- 
chatting  all  the  while.  As  customers  arrive, 
he  strolls  around,  helping  some  fill  in  their 
deposit  slips  correctly  and  offering  advice  to 
anyone  who  seeks  it. 

Once.  Mr.  Fineman  spotted  an  elderly 
couple  from  a  neighboring  town  at  the 
bank.  "Can  I  help  you?"  he  asked  as  usual. 
The  man  and  woman  said  they  each  were 
buying  $20,000  of  six-month  certificates. 
They  added  that  they  were  splitting  the 
transaction,  at  some  inconvenience,  because 
they  earlier  had  been  advised  elsewhere  to 
do  so  for  estate  tax  reasons.  Mr.  Fineman 
assured  them  that  "it  doesn't  mtUie  any  dif- 
ference "  if  the  purchase  is  divided  in  that 
way. 

Six  months  later,  they  returned  to  renew 
their  certificates  at  the  bank,  and  the  man 
told  the  bank  president,  "You're  the  fellow 
who  questioned  me  and,  by  golly,  you  were 
right."  Mr.  Fineman  discussed  the  tax  rules 
with  them  some  more  and  so  impressed  the 
couple  that  they  later  deposited  $360,000  in 
the  bank.  "You're  the  only  banker  who 
called  us  on  the  way  we've  been  doing 
things."  the  man  said. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Fineman  scores  a  hit  with 
what  he  calls  "straight  good  manners."  Two 
years  ago,  a  young  man  wearing  jeans  and  a 
green  T-shirt  waited  outside  the  president's 
office  while  Mr.  Fineman  was  on  the  tele- 
phone. "Looks  like  you're  too  busy,"  the 
man  said  as  he  walked  out.  Mr.  Fineman  ran 
outside  the  bank  and  got  him  back  into  the 
office. 

The  young  man  had  recently  sold  his  busi- 
ness in  California  and  was  carrying  a  check 
for  $1,000,260  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Fineman 
agreed  to  clear  the  West  Coast  bank  check 
immediately,  and  he  then  advised  the  man 
of  the  best  investment  that  the  bank  could 
offer.  The  man  in  the  green  T-shirt  invested 
$1  million  smd  gave  the  $260  to  Mr.  Fine- 
man  as  a  gift. 

"I  thank  God  you  came  through  these 
doors,"  Mr.  Fineman  said.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  GRUMMAN 
TAKEOVER  BID 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  joined  with  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Long  Island  Congres- 
sional Caucus  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  takeover  of  the  Grum- 
man Corp.  by  the  LTV  Corp.  of  Dallas, 
Tex.  Our  opposition  to  the  takeover  is 
based  on  a  deep  concern  for  the  em- 
ployees of  Long  Island's  most  signifi- 
cant industry,  as  well  as  for  the  de- 
fense needs  of  our  Nation. 

Long  Island  was  the  center  of  this 
Nation's  aircraft  industry  when  it  was 
in  its  vital  growing  stage.  Although 
the  center  of  this  industry  has  since 
shifted  away  from  Long  Island,  the 
Grumman  Corp.  remains  a  vital  part 
of  the  Nation's  aerospace  industry.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  defense  of  the 
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Nation  through  production  of  such 
Navy  aircraft  as  the  F-14.  the  A-6E, 
the  EA-6B.  and  the  E-2C.  Grumman 
also  built  the  spacecraft  that  landed 
men  on  the  Moon  and  was  a  vital  con- 
tributor to  the  success  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Columbia. 

Besides  being  vital  to  our  country, 
Grumman  is  vital  to  Long  Island. 
28,000  people  work  for  Grumman,  and 
thousands  more  work  for  the  high 
technology  firms  on  Long  Island  and 
In  New  York  which  make  components 
for  Grumman  products.  Grumman  has 
long  been  an  exemplary  corporate  citi- 
zen, its  employees  consider  themselves 
to  be  part  of  a  family,  and  the  corpo- 
ration is  essential  to  the  Long  Island 
tax  base.  We  of  the  Long  Island  Con- 
gressional Caucus  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  Long  Island,  our 
constituents  and  our  country  that  this 
takeover  bid  be  prevented. 

In  letters  to  the  President,  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Smith  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees, we  expressed  legitimate  concerns 
about  the  possible  antitrust  implica- 
tions of  the  takeover  and  the  possible 
reduction  in  the  competitive  benefits 
of  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment which  would  result  from  the 
takeover.  A  merger  of  these  two  com- 
panies, which  are  currently  engaged  in 
extensive  competition  in  military  air- 
craft procurement,  could  seriously 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  procure  the  best  possible  military 
aircraft  at  the  most  competitive  price. 

I  intend  to  work  in  any  way  I  possi- 
bly can  to  stop  a  takeover  which  would 
appear  to  have  few,  if  any,  advantages 
for  either  Long  Island  or  the  Nation.* 


THE  NAMIBIA  TRAP 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  IU.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  September  2,  1981,  accurately 
outlines  the  Soviet  threat  in  Namibia 
and  Angola.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  the  facts  presented 
in  this  article. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  2, 
1981] 

THE  NAMIBIA  TRAP 

Word  from  Cape  Town  yesterday  that 
South  African  defense  forces  had  killed 
Soviet  officers  and  taken  a  Soviet  warrant 
officer  prisoner  during  their  raid  into 
Angola  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of  recent 
events  in  Southern  Africa.  A  popular  under- 
standing in  the  U.S.  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's position  on  that  conflict  becomes 
all  the  more  important. 

The  Soviet  deputy  UN  delegate.  Rikhard 
S.  Ovinnikov.  heaped  abuse  on  the  U.S. 
Monday  for  its  veto  of  a  proposed  Security 
Council  resolution  condemning  South 
Africa  for  the  raid.  He  accused  the  U.S.  of 
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"pandering  "  to  apartheid.  His  puppet,  a  del- 
egate from  Angola,  chimed  in  calling  the 
Reagan  administration  "racist." 

Before  the  world  press  picks  up  the  Soviet 
line,  it  might  be  good  to  get  a  few  things 
straight.  First,  the  fight  in  Angola  had 
nothing  to  do  with  race.  The  South  African 
raiders  consisted  of  both  blacks  and  whites 
and  so  did  the  forces  that  resisted  them. 
The  raiders  were  countering  a  Soviet  power 
play,  the  deployment  of  surface-to-air 
(SAM)  missiles  in  southern  Angola,  escalat- 
ing the  continuing  Soviet  effort  to  take  ef- 
fective control  of  South  West  Africa  (Na- 
mibia). The  presence  of  the  SAMs,  revealed 
by  an  Angola  official  yesterday,  would  have 
threatened  South  African  airspace.  The 
U.S.  administration  was  quite  right  in  refus- 
ing to  condemn  South  Africa  without  equal 
condemnation  of  the  Soviets.  The  fact  that 
the  U.S.  stood  alone  in  the  Security  Council, 
while  France  and  Germany  caved  in  and 
Britain  abstained,  is  a  mark  of  honor,  not 
guilt. 

It  was  about  time  a  U.S.  administration 
stood  up  on  the  issue  of  Namibia.  Most 
Americans  have  little  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  thus  become  easy  prey  for 
those  left-wing  racism  charges. 

First  of  all.  South  Africa  has  made  genu- 
ine efforts  to  prepare  Namibia  for  independ- 
ence as  it  is  obligated  to  do  under  terms  of 
the  old  international  mandate  that  gave  it 
control  of  the  place.  A  constitutional  confer- 
ence consisting  of  representatives  of  the  ter- 
ritory's 11  distinct  population  groups 
(Owambos,  whites,  Damaras,  Hereroes.  Ka- 
vangos.  Namas.  Coloreds.  East  Caprivians. 
Bushmen.  Pehoboth  Basters  and  Tswanas) 
was  convened  in  1975.  A  national  assembly 
representing  all  these  groups  was  elected  in 
1978  by  popular  vote.  The  assembly  elected 
a  council  of  ministers  representing  the  vari- 
ous population  groups.  The  council  has  been 
taking  over  the  tasks  of  government  under 
the  supervision  of  a  South  African  adminis- 
trator general.  Many  discriminatory  laws 
have  been  repealed  and  a  multiracial  civil 
service  formed. 

The  UN.  however,  has  not  recognized  this 
government,  insisting  instead  on  turning 
Namibia  over  to  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization  (SWAPO).  which  has  for 
years  conducted  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  territory  from  across  the  border  in 
Angola.  SWAPO  is  Soviet  sponsored.  South 
Africa  has  resisted  this  out  of  a  fully  justi- 
fied fear  that  a  SWAPO  takeover  would 
mean  Russians  and  Russian-backed  terror- 
ists on  its  border.  The  Russians  would  in- 
herit Namibia's  mineral  riches  and  its  posi- 
tion closer  to  the  vital  Cape  sea  routes.  The 
world  would  then  view  a  perpetual  state  of 
war,  with  thousands  more  Africans  slaugh- 
tered or  made  homeless  like  the  victims  of 
Soviet  conquest  in  Ethiopia. 

The  blacks  of  Namibia,  particularly  the 
non-Owambo  minority  tribes,  appreciate 
this  danger  as  well  as  the  whites.  That  is 
one  reason  that  the  various  ethnic  groups 
have  cooperated  so  well  in  working  toward 
representative  government.  Blacks  partici- 
pate in  the  defense  forces  fighting  SWAPO 
on  the  border  and  were  part  of  the  raid  into 
Angola.  They  have  no  wish  for  a  SWAPO 
dictatorship  backed  by  Russia  and  enforced, 
as  in  Angola,  with  Cuban  troops  and  East 
German-managed  concentration  camps. 

Indeed,  it  is  resentment  of  Russians, 
Cubans  and  East  Germans  in  Angola  that 
has  enabled  the  anti-regime  forces  of  Jonas 
Savimbi  to  gather  wide  support  in  the  Ango- 
lan population  and  seize  control  of  large 
chunks    of    Angola's    territory.    The    U.S., 
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thanks  to  former  Senator  Dick  Clark,  is 
barred  by  law  from  helping  the  Savimbi 
forces  but  Mr.  Savimbi  has  managed  quite 
well  with  aid  from  South  Africa  and  China 
and  with  captured  material. 

What  is  really  at  issue  in  Southern  Angola 
is  a  Soviet  grab  for  territory  and  power.  The 
central  question  is  whether  a  moderate  and 
representative  government  of  Namibia  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  survive  or  fall  prey  to 
SWAPO  and  the  SovieU.  The  South  Afri- 
cans have  done  enough  on  behalf  of  moder- 
ation and  pluralism  in  Namibia  to  have 
earned  the  right  to  resist  the  Soviet  grab. 
And  as  for  the  U.S..  it  is  good  to  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  not  going  to  wilt  before 
those  phony  Soviet  charges  of  racism.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  able  to  record  my  vote  on  House 
Resolution  208  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  as  I  was 
speaking  at  a  legislative  fonmi  spon- 
sored by  the  Congressional  Operations 
Institute  and  the  legislative  alert 
system  in  the  room  in  which  I  was 
speaking  in  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building  malfunctioned  causing  me  to 
miss  this  vote.  Had  I  been  present  for 
the  vote  I  would  have  voted  for  House 
Resolution  208.« 


ON  OCTOBER  1:  A  VOICE  FROM 
MAINE  STREET  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  October  1,  the  first  day  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  and  the  day  that  the  final 
remaining  elements  of  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  program  go  into  effect. 
Across  the  country  today.  State  and 
local  governments  are  struggling  to 
find  ways  to  maintain  vital  social  pro- 
grams which  have  served  the  desti- 
tute, helped  millions  of  working  poor 
to  hold  poverty  at  arm's  length?  and 
greatly  enhanced  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans. 

October  1  is  also  a  day  that  under- 
scores all  of  the  ironies  and  disparities 
in  the  President's  economic  program, 
which  offers  tax  windfalls  for  the  su- 
perrich  and  large  corporations,  but 
only  program  cuts  and  empty  assur- 
ances to  the  poor  and  middle-class 
Americans. 

The  disparities  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's economic  program  were 
further  exposed  last  night  to  anyone 
who  watched  network  news.  On  one 
hand,  the  viewer  saw  the  joy  and  opu- 
lence of  the  Republicans  celebrating 
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their  pyrrhic  budget  victory— report- 
edly arriving  in  gleaming  limousines, 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  sipping 
expensive  champagne.  On  the  other, 
the  viewer  saw  the  frustration  and 
sense  of  tragedy  on  the  faces  of  the 
committed  worlters  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  as  that  great 
antipoverty  agency  created  under 
President  Johnson  closed  its  doors. 

Mr.  Spealier.  I  would  like  to  take 
some  time  on  this,  the  day  the  final 
components  of  the  administration's 
program  are  put  in  place,  to  comment 
on  the  events  of  the  past  l'/4  months 
and  the  new  economic  and  social  direc- 
tion that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
attempting  to  chart  for  this  country. 

As  the  administration's  economic  re- 
covery program  has  floundered  in 
recent  weeks.  President  Reagan  and 
other  White  House  officials  have  tried 
to  implicitly  shift  the  blame  from 
themselves  to  another  quarter— the  fi- 
nancial markets  in  this  country,  who 
are  just  not  buying  the  package.  The 
argument  goes  something  like  this: 
While  Main  Street,  the  broad  mass  of 
the  American  working  public,  whole- 
heartedly support  the  President's  poli- 
cies, the  insidious  forces  of  the  mar- 
kets—which, as  Mr.  Reagan  has  con- 
tinually counseled  us.  should  never  be 
trusted— are  undermining  his  program, 
dooming  it  to  failure  unless  vital  social 
programs  are  further  slashed. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson  from  a  constituent 
of  mine,  Mr.  John  A.  Bennett.  I  would 
like  to  include  a  portion  of  this  letter 
in  the  official  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
deeply  critical  not  only  of  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  policies,  but  also 
the  entire  philosophical  underpinning 
of  President  Reagan's  about-face  in 
the  proper  role  of  Government.  And 
let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
letter  did  not  come  from  some  manipu- 
lative mogul  on  Wall  Street,  but  from 
an  average  citizen  who  represents  mil- 
lions of  others  like  himself  on  Main 
Street  who  are  concerned  about  the  di- 
rection in  which  Mr.  Reagan  is  leading 
this  country. 

Mr.  Bennett  presents  a  powerful  de- 
fense of  Governmental  programs, 
which  have  from  the  start  been  the 
all-too-convenient  whipping  boy  of  Mr. 
Reagan. 

We.  as  a  people  and  a  nation,  can  do 
things  through  institutions  of  government 
to  improve  our  existence  when  we  can't  do 
such  things  through  individual  effort. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  governmen- 
tal regulation,  if  it  is  reasonable.  During 
this  20th  Century  it  has  been  necessary  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  the  automobile, 
radio,  television,  and  the  airplane,  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Reagan  would  do  well  to  study 
these  arguments  from  a  representative 
of  Main  Street.  Government  is  not  an 
inherent  evil;  properly  conceived,  gov- 
ernment  is  the   instrument   through 
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which  the  broadest  hopes,  aspirations, 
and  commitments  of  all  the  people  are 
translated  into  fact.  I  commend  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Ocean  Shores.  Wash.. 

September  2,  1981. 
Subject:  Remarks  of  a  perplexed  constitu- 
ent. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Senator.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  tired  of  the  press's  adulation  of 
Reagan  economics.  I  find  Reagan's  tax  cuts 
illogical  as  a  means  of  attaining  fiscal  stabil- 
ity. I  am  tired  of  the  touting  of  the  idea 
that  the  "market"  should  be  the  principal 
factor  in  setting  prices.  Too  often  the 
"market"  is  rigged  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  illustrated  by 
O.P.E.C.'s  pricing  of  petroleum. 

How  can  the  Republicans  get  away  with 
this  sort  of  nonsense?  Somehow  Democratic 
voices  are  strangely  silent  about  a  principal 
truth  about  the  American  Way  of  Life.  We. 
as  a  people  and  a  nation,  can  do  things 
through  institutions  of  government  to  im- 
prove our  existence  when  we  can't  do  such 
things  through  Individual  effort. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  governmen- 
tal regulation,  if  it  is  reasonable.  During 
this  20th  Century  it  has  been  necessary  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  the  automobile, 
radio,  television  and  the  airplane,  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

There  are  no  reasons  why  the  economy 
can't  be  managed  reasonably.  As  I  recall 
government  got  into  this  regulation  busi- 
ness when  the  rail  tycoons  fouled  up  the 
railroads  after  the  Civil  War.  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  untangle  the  mess.  Similarly  Congress 
has  had  to  deal  with  banking,  and  the  sales 
of  securities  creating  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

As  an  ot>servation  these  bodies  act  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  and  possibly  work 
at  cross  purposes.  Thus  there  may  be  a  need 
to  somehow  get  these  regulating  bodies  co- 
ordinated to  better  serve  the  nation. 

I  find  Reagan  programs  to  be  on  the 
heartless  side.  They  have  made  massive  cuts 
in  people  programs,  but  they  make  no  cuts 
on  the  money  side.  The  holders  of  tax 
exempt  government  bonds  are  asked  to 
make  no  sacrifices.  The  payment  of  15%  in- 
terest on  short  term  federal  borrowing  is 
scandalous. 

The  proposed  tax  cuts  are  not  stirring  no- 
ticeable business  expansion  to  lessen  unem- 
ployment. In  fact  one  of  the  indicators  of 
the  state  of  thinking  in  the  business  com- 
munity, the  Dow-Jones  average,  dropped 
below  900  last  week  from  a  peak  of  over 
1000  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  In  times 
past  such  Dow  trends  preceded  the  economy 
by  about  six  months. 

To  earn  your  pay,  you  have  a  lot  to  do 
back  there  in  Washington.  D.C.  This  may  be 
facetious,  but  we  do  expect  a  lot  from  the 
Congress  and  the  Presidency. 
Yours  sincerely. 

John  A.  Bennett.* 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  IRISH  AF- 
FAIRS 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee 
for  Irish  Affairs.  This  group,  necessi- 
tated by  the  grim  reality  of  the  tragic 
problems  of  Northern  Ireland,  has 
dedicated  itself  to  the  goals  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  justice  through  nonvio- 
lence in  Northern  Ireland. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  strife 
which  has  plagued  Northern  Ireland. 
Violence  and  terrorism  have  marred 
the  land  and  people  of  this  area  for 
too  many  years.  The  desperate  intensi- 
ty of  human  emotion  involved  have 
been  underscored  by  the  self-imposed 
starvation  of  members  of  the  IRA  in 
Maze  Prison. 

Rather  than  mourn  the  past,  howev- 
er, we  must  look  to  the  future  in  a 
constructive  and  realistic  manner.  The 
appointment  of  a  new  Secretary  of 
State  for  Northern  Ireland  lends  new 
hope  that  the  British  Government  will 
open  itself  toward  discussion  of  a  re- 
duction of  its  presence  as  well  as  un- 
dertake positive  steps  toward  that 
goal. 

We  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  must 
continue  our  efforts  to  encourage  such 
positive  steps  toward  a  lasting  solu- 
tion. Whether  it  takes  4  more  years  or 
40,  we  must  work  unerringly  to  en- 
courage our  Government  to  use  the 
means  it  has  available  to  encourage 
the  British  and  leaders  in  Northern 
Ireland  to  faithfully  work  for  our  com- 
mittee's goals  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
justice.* 


ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 
UNDER  STRESS 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  25,  1981, 
issue  of  Science  magazine.  It  deals 
with  a  subject  of  great  significance  to 
this  country:  the  crisis  we  face  in  engi- 
neering education  programs.  The  arti- 
cle is  particularly  timely  because  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  next  week 
(October  6  and  7)  on  the  subject  of  en- 
gineering manpower.  As  an  engineer,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  future  of  en- 
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gineering  education  and  this  article  is 
of  special  interest  to  me  since  it  fo- 
cuses on  my  alma  mater.  Iowa  State 
University.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues since  it  provides  an  excellent 
overview  of  the  crisis  currently  facing 
colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  country. 

Engineering  Education  Under  Stress 
undergraduate  crush  exacerbates  shortage 

OF  FACULTY,  resources:  IOWA  STATE  AVOIDS 
LIMITS  ON  admissions  BY  EXTENDING  TIME 
TO  DEGREE 

Ames,  Iowa.— At  Iowa  State  University 
(ISU),  incoming  students  intent  on  majoring 
in  high-demand  specialties  in  engineering 
and  computer  science  are  warned  that  it 
may  take  them  5  years  rather  than  4  to 
complete  their  undergraduate  work.  The 
caveat  is  a  clear  local  sign  of  what  national- 
ly is  being  called  the  crisis  in  engineering 
education. 

As  in  other  universities  around  the  coun- 
try the  oversubscribed  majors  are  electrical 
engineering,  computer  engineering,  and  me- 
chanical engineering,  with  chemical  and 
aeronautical  engineering  not  far  behind.  At 
ISU  the  computer  science  department  is 
lodged  in  the  College  of  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities rather  than  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, where  it  is  in  many  universities,  but 
the  same  overload  conditions  prevail. 

Nationally,  the  "crisis"  goes  beyond 
crowding  in  undergraduate  programs.  In 
high-demand  areas,  faculty,  particularly 
junior  faculty  are  in  short  supply.  Com- 
plaints about  inadequate  or  obsolete  equip- 
ment are  endemic.  Morale  in  many  places  is 
sinking. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  the  ablest  grad- 
uates with  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
are  accepting  job  offers  from  industry  on 
terms  that  universities  cannot  match.  The 
result  is  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  graduate 
students  on  which  research  and  teaching 
heavily  depend. 

Cutbacks  in  federal  support  of  research 
and  mant)ower  training  going  back  more 
than  a  decade  have  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lem. But  the  decline  in  status  and  rewards 
of  engineering  and  computer  science  faculty 
compared  to  their  counterparts  in  industry 
is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon.  And  there 
is  serious  concern  about  the  current  quality 
of  engineering  education  and  the  longer 
term  implications  of  a  lost  generation  of  fac- 
ulty. 

How  are  the  universities  dealing  with  the 
novel  combination  of  feast  and  famine  in 
engineering?  What  are  the  effects  on  stu- 
dents and  faculty?  To  examine  the  crisis  in 
terms  of  such  practical  problems  as  schedul- 
ing and  staffing,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  on  a 
specific  institution.  Iowa  State  provides  an 
example  of  a  technically  oriented  major  in- 
stitution with  a  big  engineering  school  that 
this  fall  put  fully  into  effect  a  scheme  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  engi- 
neering program  while  meeting  the  new 
conditions. 

At  ISU  the  trends  are  clear.  Enrollment  in 
engineering  has  virtually  doubled  from  a 
low  point  in  the  1970's  to  about  5375  (4,815 
undergraduates)  this  term.  At  ISU,  the 
number  of  engineering  students  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  13  percent  in  1974  to 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  some  24,200  this  term.  Continuing 
the  steady  climb  of  recent  years,  electrical 
engineering  rose  from  671  majors  last  year 
to  745  this  term,  computer  engineering  from 
370  to  440.  and  mechanical  engineering 
from  631  to  673. 
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A  key  decision  for  any  engineering  school 
faced  with  current  enrollment  pressures  is 
whether  to  limit  admission  to  the  oversub- 
scribed specialties.  At  ISU.  the  decision  was 
made  at  the  top  by  the  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents, who  set  policy  for  Iowa's  public  uni- 
versities. The  regents  have  hewed  to  the 
line  of  its  traditional  policy  that  all  Iowa 
high  school  graduates  ranking  in  the  top 
half  of  their  class  are  eligible  for  admission. 
The  alternatives  are  regarded  as  philosophi- 
cally and  politicially  unpalatable. 

Working  with  this  version  of  open  admis- 
sions, the  faculty  had  to  devise  a  way  to 
manage  an  overflow.  In  electrical  and  com- 
puter engineering  the  crunch  comes  in  the 
sophomore  year  after  students  have  made  it 
through  a  basic  engineering  program. 
Majors  are  required  to  take  a  block  of  three 
entry-level  courses  for  the  "professional" 
engineering  program.  Admission  to  these 
courses  is  granted  according  to  a  set  of  firm 
criteria.  First  preference  goes  to  qualified 
students  earlier  denied  entrance.  Candidates 
fbr  the  courses  must  have  completed  prereq- 
uisites satisfactorily  and  grade  point  aver- 
ages also  figure  in  selection.  The  real  bottle- 
neck is  the  laboratories  for  entry-level  "pro- 
fessional" courses.  ISU  engineering  faculty 
have  long  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
laboratory  part  of  the  curriculum  and  they 
chose  not  to  dilute  the  lab  experience.  This 
meant  continuing  to  have  lab  sections  of  12 
students  working  in  two-person  teams.  Elec- 
trical engineering  department  chairman  J. 
O.  Kopplin  says  that  the  faculty  feels  that 
students  "need  to  use  the  instruments  to 
know  what's  going  on."  Crowding  more  stu- 
dents into  some  labs  could  cause  safety 
problems,  but  educational  considerations 
were  paramount  in  the  decision  to  hold  the 
line.  Last  year  laboratories  ran  on  a  full 
schedule  that  included  Saturday  mornings. 
This  year,  half  the  seats  in  the  labs  go  to 
students  denied  assignments  earlier,  so  the 
number  bumped  is  going  up. 

In  the  computer  science  department, 
chairman  Robert  M.  Stewart.  Jr.,  says  that 
his  department  is  also  "falling  further 
behind."  The  start  of  classes  brought  300 
new  declared  majors.  The  rate  of  growth  in 
the  department  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
computer  science  now  has  700  majors,  only 
about  100  of  whom  are  seniors.  The  number 
of  majors  is.  in  fact,  a  poor  gauge  of  the 
pressures  on  the  department.  Computer  en- 
gineering majors  in  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing—some 450  of  them  now— take  a  number 
of  computer  science  courses  in  common  with 
computer  science  majors.  And  the  heavy 
demand  from  other  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity for  computer  instruction  means  that 
droves  of  students  are  turned  away.  Like  en- 
gineering majors,  prospective  computer  sci- 
ence majors  are  being  told  that  it  may  take 
more  than  4  years  to  finish. 

For  faculty,  the  increasing  numbers  obvi- 
ously have  consequences.  Teaching  loads  in 
terms  of  assigned  classes  have  not  been  sub- 
stantially increased.  The  normal  load  at  ISU 
is  12  credit  hours.  For  most  faculty  mem- 
bers this  works  out  to  teaching  two  classes 
and  performing  other  duties  to  fulfill  the 
obligation. 

Class  sizes,  however,  have  risen  sharply. 
Lecture  classes  that  might  have  had  enroll- 
ments of  less  than  30  in  the  mid-1970's  may 
now  have  more  than  70.  Engineering  faculty 
numbers  have  not  been  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  in  enrollments.  This  means 
that  the  number  of  students  each  faculty 
member  is  expected  to  advise  has  grown. 
And  scheduling  has  grown  more  complex 
and  frustrating  as  students  more  frequently 
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are  shut  out  of  classes.  Larger  classes  and 
heavier  advising  loads  are  said  to  be  making 
relations  between  teachers  and  students 
more  impersonal. 

The  pattern  is  apparently  now  very 
common  in  engineering  schools.  Edwin  C. 
Jones,  Jr.,  an  electrical  engineering  profes- 
sor at  ISU,  whose  participation  in  national 
professional  activities  gives  him  a  broad  per- 
spective, says  that  there  are  widespread 
worries  about  the  effects  of  current  condi- 
tions on  engineering  teaching.  In  large 
classes  recitation  is  impractical  and  teachers 
resort  to  straight  lecturing.  The  tendency  is 
not  to  collect  homework.  At  ISU.  faculty 
have  resisted  using  machine-graded  exami- 
nations now  common  elsewhere,  but  Jones 
thinks  that  professors  teaching  large  classes 
will  almost  inevitably  write  exams  to  make 
grading  them  easier. 

As  student  numbers  have  increased,  uni- 
versity budget  cuts  have  tended  to  reduce 
support  services.  Clerical  staff  dwindles, 
office  supplies  run  short,  and  there  is  no 
money  for  equipment  such  as  word  proces- 
sors that  might  permit  the  administrative 
load  to  be  handled  more  effectively. 

In  engineering  and  computer  science  de- 
partments, the  increases  in  undergraduate 
enrollments  are  not  paralleled  in  graduate 
education.  In  electrical  engineering,  for  ex- 
ample. 4he  number  of  graduate  students  in 
the  department  peaked  at  about  100  in  the 
late  1960's  and  in  recent  years  has  hovered 
between  50  and  60.  The  numbers  would  l»e 
even  lower  were  it  not  for  an  influx  of  for- 
eign students  into  graduate  programs  in  all 
U.S.  engineering  schools  in  the  1970's.  At 
ISU.  about  half  the  current  graduate  stu- 
dents in  electrical  engineering  are  on  visas. 
Department  chairman  Kopplin  notes  that 
the  foreign  students  are  generally  strong  in 
research  and  do  well  in  graduate  work,  but 
in  many  cases  lack  the  fluency  in  English  to 
serve  as  teaching  assistants.  The  scarcity  of 
teaching  assistants  adds  to  the  faculty's 
task  of  bearing  the  undergraduate  load. 

The  ebb  of  American  students  in  graduate 
programs  is  in  pari  ascribed  to  flagging  fed- 
eral sup(>ort  of  manpower  training.  Federal 
fellowships  which  once  attracted  top  Ameri- 
can graduates  are  no  longer  available. 
AssistantshiF>s  now  require  performance  of 
specific  duties  which  give  graduate  students 
less  time  for  work  on  their  degrees  than  was 
customary  in  the  past.  The  ISU  administra- 
tion has  sought  to  keep  graduate  stipends 
competitive  at  least  with  those  paid  with 
public  institutions  in  neighboring  states  and 
have  made  them  tenable  for  12  months 
rather  than  9  as  in  the  past.  But  the  full 
graduate  stipend,  now  about  $700  a  month, 
pales  in  comparison  to  what  industry  cur- 
rently offers  a  graduate  with  a  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  in  engineering  or  computer 
science. 

In  commenting  on  the  paucity  of  Ameri- 
can candidates  for  doctorates,  computer  sci- 
ences department  chairman  Stewart  makes 
the  telling  point  that  in  his  field,  "the  Ph.D. 
is  not  perceived  as  cost  effective."  The  com- 
puter scientist  who  stays  in  the  university 
for  his  degree  "will  not  make  up  the  salary 
difference  in  the  long  run."  Others  say  that 
in  hot  areas  such  as  computer  graphics  and 
artificial  intelligence,  researchers  in  indus- 
try have  the  edge  in  working  freedom  and 
equipment,  traditionally  advantages  offered 
by  the  university. 

The  same  calculus  operates  at  the  faculty 
level,  particularly  with  junior  faculty.  At 
ISU,  assistant  professors  are  paid  in  the  low 
to  mid-twenties  for  an  academic  year.  In 
high-demand  specialties  ISU  must  compete 
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not  only  with  industry  but  with  other  uni- 
versities. Engineering  currently  has  10  posi- 
tions unfilled,  some  of  which  have  been 
open  for  2  or  3  years.  Consulting  traditional- 
ly offers  a  means  for  engineers  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes.  Opportunities  are  in 
some  degree  affected  by  nearness  to  indus- 
try and  ISU,  as  one  administrator  put  it,  is 
•in  the  middle  of  a  cornfield."  From  the  re- 
cruiting standpoint,  however,  there  are  com- 
pensations.. Two  recent  additions  to  the  en- 
gineering faculty,  for  example,  were  glad  to 
leave  urban  areas  and  come  to  Ames  where 
schools  are  good  and  housing  costs  moder- 
ate by  current  standards. 

Current  constrainte  on  university  budgets 
make  it  difficult  to  compete  in  the  new 
manpower  market.  ISU  last  year  had  an  ex- 
perience of  a  kind  increasingly  familiar  to 
Midwest  universities  when  a  drop  in  state 
revenues  caused  "recision "  of  4.6  percent  in 
its  operating  budget.  The  cuts  fell  heaviest 
on  building  and  instrumentation  budgets, 
sharply  affecting  growth  areas  like  engi- 
neering and  computer  science.  This  year 
there  was  some  relief  in  the  form  of  signifi- 
cant salary  increases  and  a  substantial  raise 
in  tuition,  which  the  university  was  for  the 
first  lime  allowed  to  keep  and  apply  to  aca- 
demic activities.  The  university  administra- 
tion also  did  what  it  could  to  give  divisions 
with  rising  enrollments  a  budgetary  divi- 
dend. But  there  is  agreement  that  in  the 
budget  context  of  universities  like  ISU  a 
major  reallocation  of  resources  is  unlikely. 

Faculty  and  administrators  at  ISU  say  ex- 
pectations about  sUte  financing  have 
changed.  In  the  future,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  those  working  in  engineering  and  com- 
puter science  to  take  much  more  responsi- 
bility for  acquiring  equipment  and  even  new 
buildings.  Dean  of  engineering  R.  R.  Boylan 
concurs,  saying,  'It  is  quite  clear  to  us  that 
we  will  need  to  find  a  supplement  to  state 
money  to  survive."  This  means  forging  new 
links  with  alumni  and  convincing  industry 
that  its  own  interests  are  served  by  helping 
to  fund  the  departments  that  provide  the 
people  and  ideas  industry  needs. 

The  same  sort  of  Initiative  is  seen  as  nec- 
essary in  recruiting  graduate  students,  par- 
ticularly doctoral  studenU.  Universities 
have  cooperated  with  industry  in  providing 
graduate  training,  often  part  time,  for  their 
employees.  Now.  says  Boylan,  industry  must 
be  convinced  that  it  is  just  as  important  for 
universities  to  produce  the  academics  of  the 
future. 

This  year,  an  ISU  experiment  in  matching 
numbers  to  resources  in  engineering  and 
computer  science  is  under  way.  But  what  if 
the  queuing  system  produces  an  increasing 
backlog,  making  entering  students  feel  that 
they  face  an  infinite  regress?  If  that  should 
happen,  say  faculty  and  administrators,  it 
would  then  be  necessary  to  consider— tradi- 
tions and  politics  notwithstanding— ISUs 
own  version  of  limits  to  growth.* 


CONDOMINIUM  CONVERSION 
FUELS  INFLATION:  PART  II 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1.  1981 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
still  another  example  of  how  condo- 
minium conversion  adds  to  higher 
housing  costs  and  indeed  fuels  the  in- 
flationary spiral  has  been  brought  to 
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my  attention  and  I  want  to  share  it 
with   my  colleagues.   The  September 
24,    1981.    issue   of   the   Montgomery 
Coimty,  Md..  Sentinel  has  an  article 
about  the  steep  increase  in  taxes  as- 
sessed as  a  result  of  a  particular  con- 
version. The  taxes  on  the  Promenade 
Apartments   in   Bethesda,   Md.,   were 
$458,421  before  conversion.  As  a  result 
of  the  conversion,  and  the  very  steep 
projected  sellout  value  of  the  apart- 
ments, the  tax  bill  presented  this  year 
is  $1,374,131.  This  steep  increase  is  not 
unusual  for  converted  buildings.  It  re- 
sults in  a  heavier  burden  for  purchas- 
ers and  for  the  inflation-plagued  econ- 
omy. Something  must  be  done  to  get 
this  problem  under  control.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  two  bills  I  re- 
cently introduced  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tional   crisis   caused   by   conversions: 
H.R.  3840  and  H.R.  3841. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Sentinel  (Montgomery  County). 
September  24,  19811 
Promenade  Appeals  Tax  Assessment 
(By  Keith  F.  Girard) 
American  Invsco,  the  giant  Chicago-based 
condominium  conversion  corporation,  is  ap- 
pealing the  property  tax  assessment  on  the 
luxury    Promenade    Apartments,    a    twin- 
tower,  high-rise  in  Bethesda  it  bought  last 
year  for  $50  million  and  is  converting  to  co- 
operative ownership. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  twin  18-story 
buildings  smd  25  acres  of  surrounding  land 
at  5225  Pooks  Hill  Road  were  valued  at 
$26.5  million.  Annual  property  taxes  were 
$469,438. 

Last  July  state  tax  assessors  took  another 
look  at  the  property  and  boosted  the  value 
to  $96.89  million,  a  figure  that  is  slightly 
under  the  estimated  $97.6  million  American 
Invsco  was  expected  to  gross  from  the  sale 
of  the  Promenades  1.072  units. 

At  the  new  value— a  266  percent  increase 
over  the  old  amount— annual  taxes  soared 
to  $1.38  million. 

In  a  cooperative  building,  residents  do  not 
actually  buy  their  units.  Rather,  they  buy 
shares  in  the  property  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  their  apartments.  Property  taxes 
are  assessed  to  residents  based  on  their 
shareholdings. 

American  Invsco,  which  owns  the  proper- 
ty through  Mutual  Housing  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiary, would  be  liable  for  the  taxes  on  all 
unsold  units. 

While  exact  numbers  are  unknown,  a 
property  appraisal  report  prepared  as  part 
of  the  appeal  stated  that  only  428  units  had 
been  contracted  for  by  May  of  this  year, 
and  of  those,  only  248  units  had  gone  to  set- 
tlement. 

The  corporation,  which  has  been  reported 
to  be  in  questionable  financial  condition, 
filed  an  appeal  in  July,  immediately  after 
tax  assessment  notices  were  mailed  to  prop- 
erty owners. 

Silver  Spring  lawyer  Howard  J.  Thomas 
who  is  handling  the  appeal,  said  this  week 
the  corporation  believes  the  true  assessment 
should  be  $49.7  million,  the  purchase  price 
of  the  building. 

Thomas,  who  is  co-chairman  of  the  state 
Democratic  party  and  lobbies  for  American 
Invsco  in  Annapolis,  met  with  a  state  tax  as- 
sessor last  July  to  review  the  assessment. 
The  meeting,  which  was  the  Jfirst  step  in  the 
appeals  process,  resulted  in  a  devaluation  of 
the  property  to  $79.2  million. 
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Under  the  state's  triennial  assessment 
system,  that  amount  would  be  phased  in 
over  three  years. 

Even  so,  it  would  result  in  a  $1.28  million 
tax  bill  this  year. 

The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  local 
Property  Tax  Assessment  Appeal  Board.  No 
hearing  date  has  been  set. 

The  controversial  Chicago-based  corpora- 
tion has  grown  in  10  years  into  one  of  the 
biggest  condominium  converters  in  the 
country.  The  firm  last  year,  according  to 
some  reports,  handled  properties  worth  $2 
billion. 

Last  fall  Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  D- 
N.Y.  launched  an  investigation  into  condo- 
minium conversions  nationwide  and  focused 
on  the  American  Invsco  empire.  Despite  its 
phenomenal  growth  the  company  financial 
position  is  a  closely  held  secret  even  within 
the  privately  owned  corporation. 

With  high  interest  rates  ravaging  real 
estate  markets  across  the  country,  recent  re- 
ports have  questioned  the  financial  stability 
of  Invsco,  which  is  estimated  to  have  assets 
of  $600  million.  In  an  Aug.  10  article  appear- 
ing in  Fortune  magazine.  Invsco  was  report- 
ed to  have  liabilities  approaching  $500  mil- 
lion. 

To  acquire  and  convert  the  Promenade, 
according  to  the  magazine,  Invsco  borrowed 
$29.2  million  from  a  New  York  bank  at  an 
interest  rate  tied  to  two  percentage  points 
over  the  prime  rate.  The  interest  amounts 
to  around  $6  million  a  year. 

Moreover,  the  magazine  also  reported  that 
sales  were  sluggish  at  the  luxury  coopera- 
tive. More  than  half  were  unsold  and  187 
were  vacant,  according  to  the  article. 

The  property  tax  appeal  case  also  reveals 
financial  information  that  heretofore  has 
been  unavailable. 

According  to  the  file,  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  now  holds  a  note  on  the 
property  for  $22.2  million  at  an  interest  rate 
that  rises  and  falls  to  reflect  market  rates. 

A  property  report  prepared  by  an  inde- 
pendent appraiser  last  May  stated  that  net 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  428  units  amount- 
ed to  $23.5  million  after  deducting  sales  dis- 
counts. Most  of  the  sales  were  for  smaller 
units.  Remaining  are  larger,  more  expensive 
units  that  have  a  more  limited  market,  "es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  present  economic 
outlook."  according  to  the  report. 

One  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
sellout  time,  which  is  now  doubled  to  24 
months.  The  report,  however,  called  the 
figure  "optimistic,"  and  stated  the  actual 
sellout  time  could  be  extended  by  another 
six  to  12  months. 

Aside  from  the  purchase  price.  Invsco  also 
has  spent  more  than  $7  million  for  such 
things  as  refurbishment,  interest  and  mar- 
keting. The  corporation  expects  to  make 
$19.5  million  in  gross  profit. 

The  appraisal  report  placed  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  complex  at  $62.9  mil- 
lion, an  amount  that  would  result  this  year 
in  estimated  taxes  of  $886,000. 

If  the  appeal  is  successful,  Thomas  said 
Promenade  residents  who  own  co-op  shares 
also  would  benefit  from  the  reduced  assess- 
ment.* 
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MR.  ASPIN  AND  THE  FIRST 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  an  issue  that  arose  re- 
cently with  regard  to  the  "need"  for 
Congress  to  make  further  spending 
cuts.  This  is  a  good  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  what  the  first 
budget  resolution  did.  and  did  not,  call 
for  in  the  way  of  congressional  spend- 
ing cuts.  To  begin  with,  the  budget 
resolution  directed  reconciliation, 
which  was  totally  achieved  with  the 
law  enacted  August  14.  But  a  second 
issue  has  come  up. 

When  Alice  Rivlin.  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  September  10,  she  stated: 

The  CBO  spending  projections  assume 
that  substantial  spending  cuts  will  be 
made— over  and  above  those  contained  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981— through  the  appropriations  process 
and  by  other  means.  These  further  spend- 
ing cuts  amount  to  about  $15  billion  in 
1982.  .  .  .  These  additional  .savings  are  im- 
plicit in  the  First  Budget  Resolution  tar- 
gets. 

This  testimony  was  subsequently  mis- 
interpreted by  the  administration; 
they  implied  that  the  President's 
budget  and  the  budget  resolution 
called  for  $15  billion  more  in  congres- 
sional spending  cuts  than  Congress  en- 
acted. This  is  simply  not  true,  and  a 
letter  from  Alice  Rivlin  to  Chairman 
Jones  on  September  23  makes  that 
clear.  As  her  letter  says: 

This  statement  has  been  misinterpreted  to 
mean  that  Congress  must  enact  an  addition- 
al $15  billion  of  savings  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's original  1982  budget  request. 

The  CBO  letter  specifies  that  over 
half  of  that  $15  billion— $8  billion— is 
just  estimating  differences.  If  the  ad- 
ministration's estimates  are  correct,  no 
further  action  at  all  is  needed  by 
anyone.  Of  the  remaining  $7  billion. 
$2'/2  billion  is  supposed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  administration,  not  by 
Congress,  through  the  reduction  of 
waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanage- 
ment. Another  $2'/.  billion  is  presently 
being  achieved  through  separate— non- 
reconciliation— spending  actions  of 
Congress.  CBO  identified  only  one  re- 
duction in  the  budget  resolution  on 
which  Congress  has  taken  no  action. 

That  reduction  is  a  $2.3  billion  cut  to 
Ways  and  Means  programs.  It  is  a  cut 
to  social  security  and  other  indexed 
programs,  and  was  initially  assumed  to 
be  achieved  through  changes  in  the 
method  of  calculating  the  CPI  or  some 
other  inflation  measure.  This  proposal 
originated  in  the  Senate,  and  became 
part  of  the  budget  resolution  in  con- 
ference. The  cut  was  never  included  in 
the    President's    budget,    the    Jones 
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budget,  or  the  Gramm/Latta  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  CBO. 
which  explains  the  $15  billion  figure, 
is  attached: 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C..  September  24.  1981. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S. 
House  0/  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  information  concerning  the 
$15  billion  of  "additional  savings"  for  fiscal 
year  1982  that  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony 
before  your  Committee  on  September  10. 
This  statement  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
the  Administration  to  mean  that  the  Con- 
gress must  enact  an  additional  $15  billion  of 
savings  to  meet  the  President's  original  1982 
budget  request. 

The  $15  billion  estimate  is  an  arithmetic 
calculation  that  results  from  comparing  the 
first  budget  resolution  outlay  target  for 
1982  with  the  CBO  baseline  budget  projec- 
tion used  to  measure  savings  in  the  reconcil- 
iation process.  The  $15  billion  estimate  rep- 
resents a  mixture  of  technical  estimating 
differences  between  the  CBO  baseline  and 
the  first  budget  resolution  assumptions  and 
some  additional  savings  that  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Administration  and/or  Con- 
gress. 

An  explanation  of  what  is  included  in  the 
$15  billion  estimate  requires  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  policy  and  estimating  assump- 
tions underlying  the  first  budget  resolutions 
targets.  As  you  know,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  different  interpretations  about 
what  was  included  in  these  targets.  To  re- 
spond to  your  request,  we  have  analyzed  the 
resolution  target  for  1982  using  House 
policy  and  estimating  assumptions  and  have 
verified  the  results  of  our  analysis  with  the 
Committee  staff. 

The  following  table  is  a  list  of  the  compo- 
nents that  make  up  the  $15  billion  estimate: 

[In  billionsl 
Technical    estimating    differences 
between    CBO    baseline    projec- 
tion and  House  assumptions  for 

first  budget  resolution $8.05 

Additional  outlay  reductions  to  be 
accomplished  by  legislative  ac- 
tions    4.55 

Additional  outlay  reductions  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Administra- 
tion   2.4.S 

Total 15.05 

The  largest  component  in  the  list  consists 
of  technical  estimating  differences  between 
the  CBO  baseline  outlay  projection  for  1982 
and  the  House  assumptions  for  the  first 
budget  resolution.  The  House  assumptions 
were  based  mainly  on  the  budget  estimates 
provided  by  the  Administration  in  its  March 
budget  revisions,  while  the  baseline  projec- 
tion was  constructed  with  CBO  estimating 
methods.  These  estimating  differences  do 
not  result  from  different  policy  or  economic 
assumptions.  For  example,  the  Administra- 
tion's estimates  for  many  programs  assume 
that  1982  spending  will  be  at  a  lower  rate 
than  that  contained  in  the  CBO  baseline.  If 
the  Administration's  assumptions  prove  to 
be  correct,  then  the  estimating  differences 
mentioned  above  will  disappear.  Many  of 
these  technical  estimating  differences  are 
described  in  CBO's  published  analysis  of  the 
March  budget  revisions.  In  addition,  the 
^CBO  baseline  projection  for  interest  costs 
(function  900)  is  about  $2.3  billion  higher 
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than  the  level  specified  in  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

About  $4.5  billion  consists  of  additional 
spending  reductions— over  and  above  those 
contained  in  the  Reconciliation  Act— that 
the  first  budget  resolution  assumed  would 
be  accomplished  by  legislative  means.  The 
largest  component  of  this  $4.5  billion  con- 
sists of  $2.3  billion  of  unspecified  spending 
reductions  that  originated  from  savings  to 
Social  Security  and  other  indexed  benefit 
programs  assumed  in  the  Senate-passed  res- 
olution. Most  of  the  remaining  legislative 
savings  are  already  assumed  in  the  spending 
targets  allocated  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  first  budget  resolution. 

Finally,  about  $2.5  billion  consiste  of 
outlay  reductions  that  the  resolution  as- 
sumes will  be  accomplished  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. Some  of  these  administrative  sav- 
ings were  proposed  by  the  Administration 
and  others  were  added  by  the  Gramm/Latta 
substitute  passed  by  the  House.  The  Admin- 
istration proposed  making  savings  by  de- 
creasing the  interest-rate  subsidies  given  to 
veterans  receiving  insurance  loans  and  to 
farmers  receiving  price  support  loans,  and 
by  accelerating  the  leasing  of  mineral  re- 
sources on  federal  lands.  The  House  as- 
sumed additional  administrative  savings 
through  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  oil 
price  violations  and  accelerated  collection  of 
outstanding  debts  owed  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Rivlin. 

Director.0 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
BADLY  NEEDS  MAJOR  OVER- 
HAUL 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  concern  today 
about  a  problem  that  has  now  become 
the  No.  1  roadblock  to  economic  recov- 
ery: High  interest  rates. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  two 
newspaper  columns  written  by  Larry 
Bowler,  publisher  of  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Daniels  County 
Leader,  of  Scobey,  Mont. 

The  two  columns,  titled  "Federal 
Reserve  System  Badly  Needs  Major 
Overhaul "  and  "It  Isn't  What  Hap- 
pens: It's  How  You  Look  At  It. "  pose 
some  interesting  questions  about  the 
high  interest  rates  now  afflicting  our 
people  and  our  economy. 

Small  business  and  farmers,  two 
groups  that  are  the  backbone  of  Sco- 
bey's  economy,  and  the  entire  State  of 
Montana's  economy,  are  especially  suf- 
fering because  of  the  high  interest 
rates.  Mr.  Bowler,  in  his  own  colorful 
style,  looks  at  the  Federal  Reserve, 
high  interest  rates,  the  World  Bank,  2 
percent  REA  loans,  and  grain  exports 
to  India,  and  ties  them  together  to 
come  up  with  some  startling  conclu- 
sions.  And   Mr.   Bowler  brings  these 
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conclusions  into  special  significance 
for  the  people  of  Scobey— small  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers. 

I  believe  the  following  material  will 
prove  helpful  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
submit  the  information  into  the 
Record: 


Federal  Reserve  System  Badly  Needs 
Major  Overhaul 
Thoughout  its  history  the  United  States 
of  America  has  endured  all  sorts  of  experi- 
mentation with  iU  governmental  systems. 
Prom  these  experiments  there  have  evolved 
some  good  things:  and  some  bad  things. 

The  settling  of  the  West— one  of  the 
greatest  mass  movements  of  population  in 
the  history  of  the  world— into  the  vast 
spaces  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in- 
volved primarily  the  initiative  and  resource 
fulness  of  those  doing  the  settling— within  a 
very  loose  framework  of  governmental  su- 
pervision, generally  negligent,  and  often 
corrupt. 

However,  as  many  of  the  vacant  spaces  in 
the  contiguous  48  states  became  filled  in. 
some  serious  basic  problems  surfaced. 

Among  these  problems  were  that  cash  and 
credit  available  to  the  western  states  always 
was  short:  and  that  the  New  England 
states— the  centers  of  finance,  viewed  the 
Western  states  virtually  as  colonies,  to  be 
exploited,  judiciously  or  otherwise. 

In  the  process  the  Union  periodically  un- 
derwent panics,  depressions  and  ruthless 
depredations  by  those  in  charge  of  major  fi- 
nancing and  law  making. 

Then,  in  1913  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
got  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  created 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Its  avowed  purpose  was  to  create  a  govern- 
ing financial  body,  fairly  independent  of  po- 
litical whimsy,  which  would  establish  and 
maintain  financial  stability  thoughout  the 
nation:  to  guard  the  value  of  American  cur- 
rency: and  above  all,  to  create  a  financial  at- 
mosphere which  would  avoid  the  destructive 
results  of  ruthless  manipulations  by  the 
major  centers  of  finance,  and  forestall  vicis- 
situdes of  the  times,  not  only  in  this  nation 
but  also  by  those  abroad  who  had  extensive 
interests  in  the  resources  and  development 
of  this  nation.  They  still  do,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent crowd. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System— in  theory 
not  at  all  bad.  but  in  practice  considerably 
less  than  that— thus  operated  for  about 
twenty  years. 

Unfortunately,  in  those  two  decades,  the 
same  things  happened  as  before— panics,  de- 
pressions, ruthless  depredations. 

Then  came  upon  the  scene  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  took  office  in  1933,  following 
the  elections  of  1932  in  which  he  and  his 
party  won  dominance  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Although  basically  a  conservative  fellow, 
coming  from  a  family  of  old  wealth  of 
Dutch  ancestry  from  upstate  New  York. 
FDR  sensed  the  message  of  the  times  and 
quickly  shifted  from  his  campaign  platform 
to  keep  the  budget  balanced,  after  his  elec- 
tion. 

He  also  was  soon  to  observe  that  most  of 
his  Social  Register  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances—even as  were  his  ancestors  the  Dutch 
patroons.  who  held  people  in  serfdom  on 
their  vast  estates— were  up  to  their  custom- 
ary piratical  operations. 

Thus  he  found  himself  on  a  collision 
course  with  them— if  he  was  to  maintain  his 
mandate  and  exercise  his  Ingenious  brand  of 
personal  power  which  he  would  develop' so 
well  in  the  years  ahead. 
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A  man  of  considerable  personal  charm,  his 
private  life  was  basically  with  the  socially 
elite,  and  always  continued  to  be,  while  his 
wife,  Eleanor  took  his  public  statements  se- 
riously and  often  embarrassed  him  in  her 
naive  actions,  but  still  helped  accomplish 
what  became  known  as  the  'reign  of  FDR." 
lasting  until  his  death  in  1945. 

However,  early  in  his  first  term  he  decided 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  existing 
banking  laws  needed  some  overhauling.  In 
succeeding  "rubber  stamp "  Congresses  he 
achieved  his  aims,  in  1935. 

In  the  process  he  did  accomplish  some 
needed  reforms.  But.  in  heeding  his  "Brain 
Trust,"  a  collection  of  fuzzy-headed  intellec- 
tually elite  economists,  he  also  went  along 
with  planting  the  seeds  of  a  philosophy 
which  laid  down  certain  principles  from 
which  this  nation  still  chronically  suffers. 

One  of  those  principles  was  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  use  the  taxation 
base  more  than  just  to  run  the  government. 
It  should  also  use  taxes  as  a  punitive  force. 

As  a  political  realist,  of  course,  he  also 
began  to  realize  that  as  he  scourged  the 
•economic  royalists,"  in  fireside  chats  and 
in  new  and  punitive  tax  laws  which  the 
mass  of  the  American  public  loved,  there 
was  a  hard  core  fact: 

1.  You  should  never  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs:  those  people  who  ven- 
ture capital,  enterprise  and  management 
which  makes  jobs. 

2.  That  "whacking  the  rich"  will  never 
come  anywhere  near  to  providing  massive, 
government  revenues.  That  taking  a  good 
tax  bite  out  of  all  wage-earners  was  a  better 
answer. 

During  World  War  II.  FDR  was  ap- 
proached by  an  efficiency  expert  who 
showed  him  how  to  use  the  "victory  tax  "  as 
means  to  take  from  every  wage-earner  a 
chunk  of  the  paycheck. 
It  soon  evolved  into  the  withholding  tax. 
As  a  consequence,  since  then  no  one  on 

salary  wages  gives  a  good what  the 

taxes  are— which  since  then  also  the  govern- 
ment required  employers  to  deduct— what 
counts  is  "take  home  pay. " 

Moreover,  under  state  laws,  and  under  leg- 
islation designed  to  provide  against  hard- 
ship of  employees  in  being  laid  off  thru  no 
fault  of  their  own.  we  pay  unemployment 
checks  to  some  unemployed  who  get  far 
more  working  half  a  year  than  the  majority 
of  people  make  when  they  are  working  full 
time. 

And,  as  a  consequence,  this  nation  in  each 
state  has  unwittingly  promoted  the  continu- 
ing existence  of  professionally  "unem- 
ployed."' who  only  work  to  get  into  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  quit  and  then  lay 
around  drawing  more  checks  for  being  delib- 
erately unemployed. 

It  takes  no  imagination  to  figure  who  pays 
for  this.  All  of  us  do. 

However,  the  master  politician,  as  FDR 
certainly  was— with  monarchical  over- 
tones—falls short  of  top  rank  as  a  statesman 
in  that  by  using  his  great  personal  charm 
and  politically  growing  expertise,  he  could 
not  see  that  as  he  circumvented  the  basic 
checks  and  balances  of  American  govern- 
ment, he  opened  the  doors— he  set  a  prece- 
dent—for the  same  kind  of  manipulations  to 
his  successors,  regardless  of  their  abilities. 

Thus  began  the  planned  deficit  policy  in 
American  governmental  operations:  and, 
like  Topsy.  it  just  grew  and  grew. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  FDR  overhauled,  and  in  so  many 
ways  improved,  he  left  the  door  open  for 
government  manipulation  of  our  basic  fi- 
nancial and  monetary  stability. 
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As  a  consequence  of  FDR's  very  personal 
manipulations  and  nictitations,  with  consid- 
erable influence  from  Keynesian  monetary 
policies,  America  began  to  accept  deficit 
spending  as  a  way  of  life. 

No  person  or  private  firm  could  nor  can 
continue  to  operate  under  that  policy. 
Bankruptcy  is  the  inevitable  result. 

But,  until  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
foregoing  fiscal  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  the  thing  to  do.  Some  states, 
including  Montana,  have  for  a  couple  of  dec- 
ades started  to  follow  that  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
originally  designed  to  maintain  a  monetary 
and  credit  policy  for  stability  has  become  a 
tool  of  irresponsible  federal  taxing  and 
spending,  like  there  is  no  tomorrow. 

Only  a  nation  so  fulsome  in  resources, 
sturdy  citizenry  and  size  could  have  main- 
tained some  form  of  day-to-day  sanity  under 
these  conditions:  with  a  national  debt  that 
boggles  the  mind. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  tax,  tax,  and  spend, 
spend,  spend  in  excess  policy,  one  of  the 
richest  nations  in  both  natural  and  human 
resources  in  the  world  must  now  face  up  to 
"paying  the  piper." 
We  can  do  it,  but  not  easy. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  do  it  until  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  begins,  for  the  first 
time,  to  function  in  its  original  avowed  pur- 
pose. The  interest  rates  are  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous. The  monetary  policy  is  like  a  Calcut- 
ta. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  for  some 
time  has  been  far  worse  than  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Both  are  "basket 
cases." 

In  1980  Congress  passed  the  first  major 
laws  effecting  changes  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  banking  laws  since  1935. 
Some  of  these  changes  are  very  controver- 
sial, particularly  in  regard  to  the  basic  dual 
banking  system  in  America— state  banks  and 
national  banks. 

Some  parts  of  the  new  laws  are  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  really  big  banks  in 
the  U.S.,  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  com- 
munity and  country  banks. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
continues  to  flounder  in  its  own  mess,  while 
dictating  certain  lines  of  action,  yet  avoid- 
ing some  of  the  chronically  ill  aspects  of  the 
FRS. 

America  is  a  very  strong,  lusty  and  re- 
sourceful nation.  It  better  be— because  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  only  aggravat- 
ed the  basic  financial  climate  in  this  nation 
at  the  expense  and  hardship  of  the  general 
public. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  shown  that 
whichever  political  party  has  been  in  power, 
it  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  difference. 
There  is  something  basically  wrong  with  the 
FRS  which  is  overdqf  in  correction. 

It  Isn't  What  Happems:  It's  How  Yoo  Look 
At  It 

The  news  that  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives  still  are  borrowing 
money  to  improve  their  systems  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  interest— almost  ridiculous  in 
these  times  of  20-  to  25-percent  interest  out 
on  the  market— causes  us  to  point  up  cer- 
tain salient  facts: 

This  kind  of  a  borrowing  rate  has  been 
available  to  all  private  utility  companies- 
power  or  telephone,  since  the  beginning. 

The  "clinker,"  however,  is  that  in  order  to 
get  that  2  percent  rate,  the  utility  borrow- 
ing the  moola  must  service  the  entire  area 
of  their  projected  service. 
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In  short.  Nemont  Telephone  Co-Operative 
never  would  have  come  into  being  if  Moun- 
tain Bell  had  embarked  on  a  program— 
which  they  could  have  had  at  the  same  in- 
terest rates,  had  they  been  willing  to  service 
rural  customers  regardless  of  their  remote- 
ness in  the  service  area. 

The  fact  that  Nemont  by  now  is  no  much 
more  efficient  and  more  modernized  than 
Mountain  Bell  at  this  time  is  only  a  minor 
item  in  regard  to  this  particular  disquisition. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  2  percent  interest 
rate.  All  borrowers  nowadays  know  that 
kind  of  rate  must  be  clearly  subsidized  by 
the  federal  government.  And.  anyone  who  is 
reading  the  news  knows  that  Uncle  Sam— 
you  don't  hear  that  term  much  nowadays— 
already  is  a  trillion  bucks  in  hock.  But  keep 
in  mind,  to  whom? 

Moreover,  we  happened  upon  an  interest- 
ing statistic  recently  in  regard  to  the  World 
Bank. 

Those  who  know  about  this  international 
institution  also  know  that  the  funds  for 
that  World  Bank  are  provided  mainly  by 
Uncle  Sam.  Any  contributions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  World  Bank  would  be  in  coun- 
terfeited U.S.  dollars,  even  as  that  outfit  did 
in  the  late  "30s  and  during  World  War  II. 

However,  getting  back  to  the  2  percent  in- 
terest, subsidized  by  Uncle  Sam.  let's  com- 
pare this  with  a  recent  loan  to  India  by  the 
World  Bank.  Keep  in  mind  the  World  Bank 
is  chiefly  financed  by  the  U.S. 

Now  let's  view  India,  one  of  the  oldest  civ- 
ilizations in  the  world. 

Let's  review  that  the  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  sent  from  time  to  time  by  the  U.S. 
were  on  one  hand  stolen  by  India's  adept 
moneylenders  who  in  turn  hiked  the  prices 
and  sold  it  to  the  poor:  and  on  the  other 
hand  how  India's  government  allowed  many 
of  those  grants  in  wheat  to  be  labeled  "a 
gift  from  USSR. "  right  on  the  docks  shortly 
after  it  was  unloaded. 

That  was  some  years  ago. 

Let  us  review  again  how  that  nation— one 
of  the  most  populous  in  the  world— currently 
has  a  virtual  dictatorship:  and.  during  the 
regime  of  Indira  Ghandi.  obtained  a  loan 
from  the  World  Bank  of  more  than  $320 
million. 

The  terms? 

Very  interesting— 3.8  percent  interest, 
with  a  ten  year  no-interest  grace  period. 
What  does  that  mean? 

It  means  you  can  borrow  several  hundred 
million  dollars  and  don't  start  paying  inter- 
est until  after  ten  years:  then  at  3.8  percent. 

Keep  in  mind  that  loan  was  from  the 
World  Bank,  contributed  to  chiefly  by  the 
U.S.  of  A.  And,  incidentally,  who  is  Uncle 
Sam? 

Our  logic  may  be  a  bit  erratic.  But  we 
doubt  it— as  anyone  like  ourselves  would. 

Our  thinking  takes  us  into  some  very  wild 
regions. 

A  Daniels  County  farm  family  takes  a 
CCC  loan  on  grain,  to  get  some  cash  to  pay 
the  bills.  The  interest  rate  is  something  like 
14.5  percent,  less  than  the  going  prime  of  20 
percent.  They  should  feel  good? 

Like  h—  they  should! 

We  are  very  glad  the  rural  electric  and 
telephone  companies  can  maintain,  upgrade 
and  extend  their  services  in  the  rural  areas: 
and  that  they  should  get  the  money  to  do 
that  at  2  percent. 

But  we  DO  NOT  LIKE  that  the  American 
taxpayer  should  finance  a  very  cold-heart- 
ed, often  misguided  ruthless  kind  of  con- 
glomerated international  business  establish- 
ment which  arranges  things  so  that  a  gov- 
ernment like  India— similar  to  South  Ameri- 
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can  and  Central  American  dictatorships- 
should  be  the  beneficiary  of  3.8  percent  in- 
terest loans,  and  in  turn  kick  us  in  the  head. 

This  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

It  just  happens  that  the  current  President 
of  the  U.S.  doesn't  like  this  program— a  pro- 
gram instituted  since  about  1940  by  the  so- 
called  liberals  in  the  U.S. 

President  Reagan's  programs— including 
his  firm  stand  with  the  striking  elite  air- 
controllers— has  l)een  assailed  by  many  as  a 
program  in  favor  of  the  "fat  cats."  Why 
doesn't  Wall  Street  like  Reagan? 

It  is  very  interesting  that  Reaganomics  is 
not  being  very  well  received  by  the  boys  on 
Wall  Street.  Has  anyone  bothered  to 
wonder  about  this? 

The  stock  market,  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. These  are  things  the  daily  news  seems 
filled  with. 

These  things  are  not  the  great  strength  of 
the  U.S..  nor  should  they  be  considered  any 
kind  of  reading  on  our  economic  health. 

New  York  City,  the  financial  capital  of 
the  world,  should  only  be  a  minor  reflection 
of  all  the  things  going  on  in  our  nation— it 
should  not  influence  it.  We  repeat,  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog. 

For  too  many  years  these  people  have 
been  "the  tail  wagging  the  dog." 

They  have  led  us  down  too  many  primrose 
paths.  They  are  actually  very  provincial. 
They  also  have  missed  badly. 

They  think  what  happens  in  New  York 
should  govern  all  of  this  great,  diverse  and 
vastly  resourceful  and  healthy  United 
States. 

By  now  we  know,  full  well,  these  people 
don't  know  what's  going  on  out  of  town:  and 
they  could  care  less,  because  if  it  isn't  some- 
thing those  case-hardened  people  can  ma- 
nipulate, it  is  of  no  concern. 

President  Reagan  says  it's  quite  a  bit  dif- 
ferent. 

All  right,  which  crowd  do  you  choose  to 
believe? 

Meanwhile,  anyone  want  to  argue  about 
2%  interest  loans  for  REA  and  RTA,  com- 
pared to  3.8%  for  India?* 


SPEECH  OF  CHARLES  MANATT 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  Charles  Manatt.  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
spoke  to  an  agricultural  forum  in  £>es 
Moines.  Iowa.  Mr.  Manatt.  a  native 
lowan.  has  painted  a  picture  that  ev- 
eryone interested  in  agriculture 
should  study  carefully. 

American  farmers  are  in  trouble. 
That  is  a  blunt  fact.  We  must  face  up 
to  that  fact  and  deal  with  it  if  we  are 
going  to  avoid  even  more  disastrous 
problems  for  farmers  and  our  whole 
society.  Mr.  Manatt  has  laid  out  the 
record  and  spelled  out  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  our  current  situation.  He  has 
laid  out  the  dismal  record  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  actions 
taken  by  this  administration  which 
have  led  to  our  current  troubles  in  ag- 
riculture. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Manatt's 
address: 
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Coming  home  to  Iowa  renews  my  spirit. 
My  roots  are  here.  Even  if  you  leave  the 
farm,  you  don't  lose  the  bonds  with  the 
land 

You  never  lose  the  feeling  for  the  people 
you  grew  up  with,  the  people  who  work  the 
land— who  harvest  America's  bounty  every 
fall. 

Iowa's  heritage  and  mine  are  inseparable 
from  agriculture,  inseparable  from  the 
family  farm. 

When  you  talk  about  the  family  farm 
here  in  Iowa,  it's  not  just  political  rhetoric. 
Here  it's  real.  It  stands  for  your  neighbors 
and  for  mine— for  the  people  who  are  the 
spine  of  this  great  agricultural  industry. 

I  believed  for  many  years,  as  many  of  you 
did.  that  the  weather  posed  the  single  great- 
est threat  to  the  farm.  We've  all  seen  what 
a  drought  can  do.  how  a  hailstorm  can  de- 
stroy a  year's  work. 

That  hasn't  changed.  But  there's  another 
dark  cloud  hanging  over  the  prosperity  of 
America's  farmers— every  bit  as  destructive 
in  its  effect  as  the  searing  heat  of  summer 
without  rain. 

That  cloud  is  the  Reagan  administration, 
and  its  economic  and  agricultural  policies- 
its  step  backward  to  the  do-nothing  twen- 
ties, the  age  that  spawned  the  most  devas- 
tating economic  calamity  that  Iowa  and  this 
country  have  ever  witnessed. 

There  are  people  right  here  today  who  re- 
member three-cent  hogs  and  fifty-cent  com 
because  government  did  nothing.  There  are 
people  today  who  remember  penny  auc- 
tions, widespread  foreclosures,  the  farm  hol- 
iday movement  and  the  great  movement  of 
the  thirties  that  set  up  federal  farm  pro- 
grams. 

The  Democratic  response  to  the  calamity 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties  was  engineered, 
in  large  measure,  by  a  great  lowan,  the  late 
Henry  A.  Wallace. 

It  was  based  on  the  recognition  that  farm- 
ers needed  a  safety  net.  something  to  pro- 
tect them  from  economic  collapse.  Through 
the  years,  that  net  has  frayed  at  the  edges. 
But  at  its  center,  it  was  held. 

Today  Ronald  Reagan  wants  to  punch 
great  holes  in  that  safety  net.  He  wants  to 
make  it  so  weak  as  to  be  useless. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  set  up 
three  men  who  want  to  do  away  with  the 
kind  of  farm  protection  that  Democrats 
have  stood  for  over  the  years,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  the  Reagan  majority 
in  the  Senate  has  given  us  the  fourth.  Four 
men— in  this  order  of  importance: 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig,  who 
wants  the  genius  and  hard  work  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  be  pawns  in  his  international 
game  of  intrigue. 

Director  of  Management  and  Budget 
David  Stockman,  who  wants  to  sacrifice 
hard-fought  gains  on  the  altar  of  his  false 
budgets. 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Jesse  Helms,  who  is  the  first 
Chairman  of  Agriculture  in  either  the 
House  and  Senate  who  has  brought  division 
and  rancor  and  pitted  commodity  against 
commodity,  farmer  against  farmer. 

And  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block, 
who  would  do  away  with  income  protection, 
let  farmers  compete  with  each  other  like 
they  did  in  the  twenties. 

Notice  I  listed  Block  fourth,  perhaps 
that's  too  high.  He's  not  making  farm 
policy— Haig  and  Stockman  are. 

Contrast  their  actions  this  year  to  the 
rosy  promises  that  candidate  Reagan  made 
to  you  last  year— September  30th,  to  be 
exact — on  a  farm  near  Nevada. 
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He  promised  to  "lead  this  nation  out  of 
the  economic  disaster"  he  found  in  late 
1980.  He  promised  a  "bold  commitment  to 
genuine  economic  growth". 

He  promised  everything  in  his  power  to 
"see  that  the  energy  needs  of  America's 
food  supply  system  are  met". 

He  promised  to  "emphasize  the  develop- 
ment of  fuel  farming",  to  promote  alcohol 
fuel  and  renewable  energy  supplies. 

He  promised  not  to  "turn  our  backs  on 
programs  that  have  sought  to  assure  the 
farmer  a  reasonable  Income". 

He  promised  that  the  entire  thrust  of  his 
administration  "would  be  to  make  farming 
profitable  again". 
That  was  just  a  year  ago! 
What  a  set  of  golden  promises!!  And  what 
a  set  of  broken  promises!! 

Instead  of  -genuine  economic  growth"  we 
are  facing  the  most  persistent  high  interest 
rates  that  threaten  the  survival  of  every 
farm  family,  every  small  business  in  Iowa 
and  beyond. 

Instead  of  helping  meet  farmers'  energy 
needs,  his  administration  actively  opposes 
efforU  to  guarantee  farm  priority  for  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas. 

Instead  of  advocating  "fuel  farming"  his 
Stockman  proposes  the  abolition  of  alcohol 
fuel  loan  guarantees— a  program  that  costs 
the  Treasury  nothing— and  threatens  to  im- 
pound the  money  that  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress appropriated  over  his  objection. 

Instead  of  making  good  on  his  promise  not 
to  turn  his  back  on  farm  programs,  he's 
done  just  the  opposite— decimating  the 
dairy  price  support  program,  proposing  the 
destruction  of  target  price  protection. 

And  instead  of  making  farming  profitable 
again,  he's  presided  over  one  of  the  most 
historic  slides  in  crop  prices  in  a  few  short 
months  that  we've  ever  seen. 

Ronald  Reag^  asked  last  September, 
"Ask  yourself  if  you  are  better  off  today  be- 
cause of  the  policies  of  Jimmy  Carter?" 

I  would  like  to  ask  Iowa's  fanners  today. 
■Are   you    better   off   today   with    Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  White  House?  " 
Are  you  better  off  with: 
Com  prices  down  98  cents  a  bushel  since 
January? 
Soybeans  off  148  cents  a  bushel? 
Wheat  prices  down  50  cents  a  bushel? 
A  livestock  market  so  weak  that  the  pro- 
ducers cannot  survive? 

Are  you  l)etter  off  with  $2.50  com  and  $6 
soybeans?  That's  what  we  can  look  for,  over 
the  year,  in  this  Reagan  administration. 

Are  you  better  off  with  farm  income  this 
year  likely  to  be  less  than  last  year? 

Are  you  better  off  today  with  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's interest  rates? 

Farmers'  Interest  costs  today  are  28  per- 
cent higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
when  candidate  Reagan  came  to  Iowa  to  ask 
your  help. 

Farmers  are  paying  18  to  20  percent  more 
today  to  cover  their  purchases  of  machin- 
ery, fertilizer,  fuel,  seed— their  normal  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Farmers  will  pay  more  than  20  billion  dol- 
lars in  interest  this  year  on  a  debt  of  180 
million  dollars.  I've  seen  estimates  that  say 
12  billion  dollars  has  been  subtracted  from 
farm  profits  this  year  just  by  these  exorbi- 
tant Reagan  interest  rates. 

The  architect  of  the  economic  structure 
we  face  today.  David  Stockman,  isn't  satis- 
fied. 

He'd  like  to  go  another  step  further— 
eliminate  all  Government  credit  programs. 
Do  away  with  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans,  do  away  with  the  Small  Business 
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Administration  programs  that  Neal  Smith 
has  worked  so  hard  to  save,  do  away  with 
price  support  loans,  do  away  with  soil  and 
water  conservation  loans. 

Now  maybe  the  Stockman  plan  wouldn't 
hurt  the  few  thousand  giant  farms,  the  big 
operations  like  John  Block  runs  in  Illinois, 
but  it  would  devastate  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hard-working  family  farmers 
across  this  land. 

A  Democratic  administration  left  Ameri- 
can agriculture  a  glowing  legacy  in  Bob 
Bergland's  and  Neal  Smith's  farmer-owned 
grain  reserve.  It's  evened  out  the  rough 
edges,  taken  grain  off  the  market  and  kept 
prices  from  collapsing.  And  it's  assured  our 
overseas  customers  that  grain  is  here  when 
they  need  it. 

But  David  Stockman  and  John  Block  want 
to  tinker  with  the  reserve  just  as  they 
tinker  with  the  farm  programs. 

First,  they  blackmailed  Congress  into  re- 
pealing the  free  interest  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reserve. 

Then  they  increased  the  interest  rates  to 
15.25  percent. 

Finally,  they  put  a  ceiling  on  the  size  of 
the  reserve. 

I'm  not  certain  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
can  stand  Ijeing  full  partners  in  this  admin- 
istration, as  Reagan  said  they  would  be.  I'm 
not  sure  many  of  them  want  to  be. 

Their  actions  all  seem  to  hinge  on  one 
promise— cut  the  budget,  and  let  farmers 
hang  out  in  the  wind,  let  them  be  once 
again  the  disfranchised  as  they  were  in  the 
twenties. 

These  Republicans  in  Washington  love  to 
talk  about  a  free  market.  They  get  absolute- 
ly misty-eyed  talking  about  how  they  will 
expand  exptorts. 

But  they  don't  have  a  free  market  when 
Alexander  Haig  orders  that  American 
butter  can't  be  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  don't  have  a  free  market  when  they 
say  Nicaragua's  poor  no  longer  will  get  Food 
for  Peace  commodities  for  their  school 
lunch  programs  because  of  shaky  evidence 
of  Soviet  infiltration. 

They  have  no  free  market  when  they  sign 
a  contract  that  says  USDA  can't  export 
butter  for  a  full  year  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  New  Zealand  Dairy  Board. 

And  USDAs  own  economic  experts  have 
raised  the  possibility  that  next  year's  farm 
exports— in  the  first  full  year  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  leadership— could  actually  drop  in 
value  from  this  year. 

What  a  bitter  irony  if  it  comes  to  pass— 
and  I  truly  hope  that  it  doesn't— that  the 
first  drop  in  farm  export  in  12  years  would 
come  under  an  administration  that  pro- 
fesses its  loyalty  to  the  free  market  and 
talks  in  glowing  terms  about  helping  farm- 
ers export. 

I  would  like  to  announce  that  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has  begun  a 
Farm  Conference  which  will  be  headed  by 
Dan  Morgan— a  farmer  from  Nebraska.  We 
have  had  our  initial  meeting  of  farmers  at 
the  DNC  and  we  plan  to  have  a  Conference 
that  is  an  advocate  for  the  family  farm,  not 
one  which  is  skewed  to  the  large  corporate 
farm. 

I  began  these  remarks  by  quoting  Ronald 
Reagan,  I  will  close  by  quoting  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  and  his  remarks  to  state 
presidents  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. He  said:  'We  are  going  to  do  everything 
to  make  sure  American  farmers  are  going  to 
have  everything  they  need  to  get  the  job 
done."  '"•  ^ 

If  getting  the  job  done  means:  falling 
farm  prices;  another  drop  in  farm  income: 
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extortion-level  interest  rates:  a  sharp  cut- 
back in  federal  farm  credit  programs:  delib- 
erate, calculated  steps  to  dismantle  federal 
farm  price  stabilization  programs:  and  ac- 
quiescing to  unreasonable  trade  demands  by 
other  nations,  then  this  administration  cer- 
tainly is  getting  the  job  done.  But,  my 
fellow  lowans,  they're  doing  a  job  on  you, 
not  for  you. 

Their  "free  market"  will  set  a  lot  of 
family  fanners  free— free  from  farming,  free 
to  pursue  other  lines  of  work. 

Can  farmers  stand  three  more  years?* 


SAUDI  ARABIA-ISLAND  OP 
INSTABILITY 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  today  officially  noti- 
fied Congress  of  its  plan  to  sell 
AW  ACS  aircraft  and  F-15  enhance- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  the  Congress  continues  to  scruti- 
nize the  risks  of  selling  our  most  so- 
phisticated weaponry  to  the  Saudis,  I 
hope  the  lesson  of  Iran  will  not  be 
lost.  The  United  States  has  already 
made  foreign  military  sales  to  Saudi 
Arabia  which  far  exceed  U.S.  military 
sales  to  Iran  under  the  late  Shah's 
regime.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
today  that  military  sales  to  the  Saudis 
total  over  $34  billion,  $13  billion  of 
which  have  already  been  delivered. 

At  the  time  of  these  arms  sales  to 
Iran,  our  intelligence  experts  consid- 
ered the  Shah's  regime  to  be  stable. 
Despite  our  experience  oi"  witnessing 
the  loss  of  our  weaponry,  we  are  now 
being  told  that  the  Saudi  regime  is  not 
only  stable,  but  that  this  arms  pack- 
age will  strengthen  that  stability.  I  am 
not  willing  to  take  that  gamble  of 
compromising  more  technologically 
complex  weaponry,  and  will  vote  for 
passage  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval, 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  when  it  is 
considered  in  the  House. 

In  the  September  1981  issue  of 
Harper's,  Frank  Gervasi  cites  Riyadh's 
own  figures  that  at  least  $63.1  billion 
has  been  spent  by  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment on  military  hardware  and  instal- 
lations since  1973. 1  recommend  his  ar- 
ticle ''Island  of  Instability"  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 
Island  of  Instability 
(By  Frank  Gervasi) 

In  an  apparent  rush  to  replace  Iran  as  the 
putative  'guardian  of  the  Persian  Gulf. " 
Saudi  Arabia  has  become  the  world's  biggest 
buyer  of  modern  Western  weapons.  The  au- 
thoritative independent  Lebanese  weekly 
Al-Kifah  Al-Arabi  reported  on  March  15 
that  the  Saudis'  military  acquisitions  to 
date  have  surpassed  those  of  the  shah  of 
Iran.  Since  1973.  according  to  Riyadh's  own 
figures,  the  kingdom  has  spent  at  least  $63.1 
billion  on  military  hardware  and  installa- 
tions, a  sum  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  de- 
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fense  needs,  the  size  of  its  population,  and 
the  strength  of  its  armed  forces. 

The  country's  main  supplier  over  the 
years  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
United  States.  American  policy  toward 
Saudi  Arabia  seems  to  consist  principally  in 
making  available  to  the  exigent  Saudis 
whatever  weapons  they  may  want,  no 
matter  how  complex  or  deadly,  how  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  Israel— our  only  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  Middle  East— or  how  detri- 
mental to  our  national  interests. 

Conceived  in  fear  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
the  area's  oil  fields,  and  bom  of  a  desire  to 
create  in  Saudi  Arabia  an  "island  of  stabili- 
ty" in  a  highly  unstable  region,  the  policy 
ominously  resembles  the  one  pursued  with 
Iran  during  the  regime  of  the  late  shah. 
Once  again.  Washington  is  pouring  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  advanced  weapons  into 
a  feudal  Islamic  society  driven  by  tribal  fac- 
tionalism, industrially  and  culturally  back- 
ward, and  even  less  able  than  Iran  to  handle 
the  complicated  tools  of  modern  warfare. 

Indeed,  an  air  of  unreality  bordering  on 
the  irrational  hangs  over  the  Saudis'  mar- 
tial extravagance  and  Washington's  com- 
plicity therein.  The  latest  demands  from 
Riyadh— to  which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  acquiesced— are  for  some  of  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons  produced  by 
American  arsenals.  They  include  five 
AWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
Systems)  aircraft  for  delivery  in  1985;  an 
unspecified  number  of  conformal  fuel  tanks, 
equipment  that  would  greatly  enhance  the 
range  of  the  sixty  F-15  "superplanes"  the 
Saudis  bought  in  1978:  approximately  350 
AIM  9-L  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missiles;  and 
seven  KC-707  aerial  tankers  for  refueling 
planes  in  flight. 

This  'package "  of  technologically  com- 
plex weaponry,  valued  at  roughly  $5  billion. 
is  being  submitted  to  Congress,  where  it  is 
already  producing  a  long,  bitter,  and  divisive 
debate.  The  deal  is  being  challenged  by  a 
substantial  number  of  legislators.  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats,  who  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  providing  such  "high-tech"  arma- 
ments to  a  country  notorious  for  its  defi- 
ciencies in  manpower  and  skills  and  dedicat- 
ed to  the  pioposition  that  Israel  should  be 
expunged  from  the  map  of  the  Middle  East 
in  a  holy  war.  Riyadh  has  repeatedly  called 
for  a  jihad  against  the  Jewish  state,  most 
recently  at  the  Muslim  summit  conference 
held  in  Taif.  Saudi  Arabia,  in  January. 

The  threat  to  Israel  represented  by  the 
AWACS  alone  is  real  enough.  Operating  at 
30,000  feet,  this  aircraft  is  an  "eye  in  the 
sky"  capable  of  "seeing."  or  sensing,  planes 
in  the  air  from  as  far  away  as  400  miles,  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Cleveland. 
Planned  as  an  aerial  battlefield  command 
center,  it  combines  the  functions  of  air- 
borne early  warning  battlefield  surveillance, 
and  tactical  control. 

The  AWACS  incorporate  several  comput- 
erized top-secret  electronic  and  other  de- 
vices. So  jealously  has  the  U.S.  guarded  its 
AWACS  over  the  years  that  only  now.  in 
fact,  are  these  aircraft  being  delivered  to 
our  NATO  allies  to  be  teamed  up  with'  Brit- 
ain's counterpart,  the  Hawker-Siddeley 
Nimrod.  While  some  of  the  equipment  car- 
ried in  our  own  Boeing  E-3A  AWACS  will 
not  be  included  in  the  AWACS  to  be  sold  to 
the  Saudis  the  U.S.  nevertheless  runs  a  con- 
siderable risk  that  its  secrets  would  be  com- 
promised should  an  AWACS  be  flown  by  a 
defecting  Saudi  crew  to  South  Yemen  or 
Ethiopia  and  fall  into  enemy  hands.  The 
possibility  that  AWACS  and  other  Ameri- 
can arms  sold  to  the  Saudis  might  someday 
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be  tumed  against  the  U.S.  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

That  AWACS  would  be  used  against  Israel 
in  Arab  hands  is  virtually  a  certainty.  Given 
the  aircraft's  capabilities,  every  military 
move  the  Jewish  state  might  make  would  be 
immediately  detected.  Israel,  for  instance, 
could  not  mobilize  its  troops  for  defense 
without  the  Saudis'  knowing  where  and  how 
it  was  deploying  its  forces  and  equipment. 
This  would  be  bad  enough  from  Israel's 
point  of  view,  but  the  AWACS  would  permit 
the  Saudis  to  do  even  more.  These  advanced 
radar  planes— specially  modified,  awkward- 
looking  Boeing  707  jeU  surmounted  by  30- 
foot  rotating  domes  crammed  with  electron- 
ic sensors  and  communications  equipment 
that  are  probably  unique— can  also  distin- 
guish the  different  'targets  "  or  objects  they 
"see  ":  e.g..  a  fighter  plane  and  a  bomber. 

Assume  for  a  moment  that  the  Israelis 
would  find  it  necessary  to  send  up  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  air  force  in  the  event 
of  the  threat  of  another  Arab-Israeli  war.  A 
single  AWACS.  with  its  twelve  radar  con- 
soles, will  provide  Israel's  enemies  with  such 
detailed  information  as  the  Israeli  planes' 
size,  speed,  and  direction.  Enemy  planes  and 
antiaircraft  devices  could  then  "home  in" 
immediately  on  the  Israeli  planes.  Indeed, 
the  AWACS  equipment  is  so  "intelligent " 
that  it  could  instantaneously  determine  the 
best  routes  for  planes  and  missiles  to  inter- 
cept the  Israeli  aircraft. 

A  major  Israeli  resource  in  the  delicate 
balance  of  military  power  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  the  qualitative  superiority  of 
much  of  its  arms,  particularly  of  its  planes. 
The  kind  of  information  furnished  by  the 
AWACS  would,  of  course,  wipe  out  much  of 
this  advantage.  AWACS  can  also  serve  to 
negate  the  tactical  superiority  hitherto 
demonstrated  by  Israeli  pilots.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  past  Arab-Israe- 
li conflicU  has  been  the  ability  of  the  Israeli 
pilots  to  fly  near  ground  level  to  elude 
enemy  radar.  The  AWACS.  however,  can 
distinguish  between  low-flying  planes  and 
the  background  "clutter"  that  normally 
show  up  on  radar  screens  and  helps  to  pro- 
vide cover. 

The  range  of  AWACS'  "vision  "  can  t)est  be 
illustrated,  perhaps,  with  an  American  ex- 
ample. Flying  at  30.000  feet,  an  AWACS 
over  Washington.  D.C.,  would  detect  high- 
flying planes  as  far  away  as  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  South  Carolina,  and  parts  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Ohio. 

With  this  in  mind,  one  can  see  how  an 
AWACS  plane,  stationed  over  the  Saudi  air- 
port at  Tabuk.  a  mere  220  miles  southeast 
of  Jerusalem,  could  easily  blanket  the  entire 
state  of  Israel.  Far  from  the  actual  battle- 
fields, and  virtually  invulnerable,  given  the 
sensitivity  of  their  radar  equipment,  the 
AWACS  aircraft  and  the  information  they 
provide  could  well  decide  the  outcome  of 
future  Arab-Israeli  battles.  Israeli  military 
experts  with  whom  I  talked  recently  in  Tel 
Aviv's  Shiloah  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies estimated  that  the  AWACS  would  mul- 
tiply the  offensive  strength  of  the  Saudi  air 
force  by  a  factor  of  three  and  its  defensive 
power  by  five." 

AWACS  in  Saudi  hands  would  mean, 
therefore,  that  the  Arabs  as  a  whole  would 
have  an  important  edge  in  battlefield  sur- 
veillance. It"  is  highly  probable,  the  Israelis 
reason,  that  if  any  Arab  state  went  to  war 
against  Israel,  the  Saudis  would  make  the 
AWACS  available  to  it.  or.  at  the  very  least, 
the  information  they  gather. 

Israel's  Hawkey e  radar  planes  are  no 
match    for    the    AWACS   aircraft.    Among 
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other  advantages,  the  latter  can  remain 
aloft  for  long  periods.  With  aerial  refueling. 
AWACS  planes  have  remained  in  the  air  for 
as  long  as  seventeen  hours  in  U.S.  miliury 
exercises. 

What  worries  the  Israelis  just  as  much  as 
the  projected  sale  of  AWACS  to  the  Saudis 
is  the  prospect  that  the  kingdom's  newly  ac- 
quired F-15s  will  have  greater  firepower  and 
range  if  equipped  with  so-called  Fast  Packs. 
These  include  auxiliary  fuel  pods  and  multi- 
ple-ejection (bomb)  racks,  equipment  that, 
along  with  the  deadly  Sidewinder  missiles, 
the  Carter  adminstration  repeatedly,  explic- 
itly, and  publicly  promised  would  not  be 
supplied  to  the  Saudis. 

On  May  8.  1978.  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
John  Sparkman.  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown  said,  "the 
plane  [F-15)  requested  by  Saudi  Arabia  will 
not  be  equipped  with  the  special  features 
that  could  give  it  additional  range.  Specifi- 
cally, the  plane  will  not  have  .  .  .  auxiliary 
fuel  tanks  that  conform  to  the  Inxly  of  the 
plane,  and  Saudi  Arabian  KC-130  tankers 
will  not  have  equipment  for  refueling  the  F- 
15  .  .  .  nor  do  we  intend  to  sell  [Saudi 
Arabia]  any  other  systems  or  armaments 
that  could  increase  the  range  or  enhance 
the  ground  attack  capability  of  the  F-15.'" 
The  Pentagon  had  previously  assured  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee 
that  the  Saudi  air  force  was  "not  scheduled 
to  get  the  AIM  9-L  [air-to-airl  missiles  .  .  . 
carried  on  U.S.  Air  Force  F-15s "  and  that, 
furthermore,  "an  F-15  sale  would  not  lead 
to  the  sale  [to  the  Saudis]  of  E-3A 
AWACS." 

But  by  the  summer  of  1980,  Brown  and 
other  Carter  administration  officials  were 
pressing  for  the  additional  weapons,  insist- 
ing that  the  U.S.  response  would  be  viewed 
in  Riyadh  as  a  "'litmus  test"  in  shaping  a 
U.S.-Saudi  Arabian  "special  relationship" 
guaranteeing  a  steady  supply  of  oil  at 
"stable  prices."  President  Carter,  in  the 
midst  of  his  reelection  campaign  against 
Ronald  Reagan,  was  pressed  by  his  political 
strategists  to  reject  the  Saudi  request  lest 
New  York  and  other  heavily  populated 
"Jewish  states"  be  lost.  Carter,  of  course, 
did  exactly  that,  promising  voters  only  a 
few  weeks  before  election  day  that  the  origi- 
nal Brown  commitments  to  Congress  (and 
to  Israel)  would  be  honored. 

But.  while  Carter  was  assuring  Israel's 
friends  on  the  Hill  that  the  Brown  commit- 
ments would  be  upheld,  senior  officials  in 
his  administration,  in  various  pilgrimages  to 
Riyadh,  were  urging  the  Saudis  to  "be  pa- 
tient." After  the  election,  they  said,  the 
Carter  administration  would  propose  the  F- 
15  enhancement  sale,  and  more.  This  shock- 
ing fact  has  since  been  confirmed  by  both 
Brown  and  former  secretary  of  state 
Muskie.  In  a  letter  to  Democratic  senator 
Carl  Levin  of  Michigan,  released  this  spring, 
the  two  officials  acknowledged  that  in  the 
event  of  a  Carter  victory  the  U.S.  would 
have  moved  ahead  with  "an  early  and  posi- 
tive decision  "  on  the  Saudi  requests  shortly 
after  the  election.  Their  conclusions.  Brown 
and  Muskie  said,  "were  based  on  the 
changed  situation  in  the  Gulf  since  1978." 

The  Reagan  administration,  after  examin- 
ing the  matter  for  all  of  two  weeks  or  so.  de- 
cided to  approve  the  Saudis'  requests,  con- 
veniently pleading  the  need  to  honor  earlier 
U.S.  "commitments."  During  their  testimo- 
ny before  various  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, both  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
l>erger  repeatedly  referred  to  the  Carter  ad- 
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ministration's  "promises"  to  the  Saudis.  In 
their  letter  to  Senator  Levin,  however. 
Brown  and  Muskie  had  concluded  by  saying 
that  "The  Carter  administration  indicated 
its  views  on  this  matter  to  its  successors,  but 
neither  bound  the  American  government 
nor  precluded  the  new  administration  from 
doing  its  own  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
sale  and  reaching  an  independent  decision— 
which  the  Reagan  administration  did." 

The  ma&sive  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
are  intended,  of  course,  to  strengthen  the 
regime  of  the  autocratic  ruling  House  of 
Saud  and  to  help  stabilize  the  entire  (highly 
unstable)  region.  Washington  apparently 
reasons  that  an  internally  calm  Saudi 
Arabia  will  ensure  the  Wests  continued 
access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil,  and  further 
America's  own  interests  in  its  global  rii  airy 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  reasoning  is 
identical  to  the  logic  that  motivated  a  suc- 
cession of  previous  administrations  in  for- 
mulating policy  toward  Iran,  and  Washing- 
'  ton  seems  to  have  given  little  thought  to 
the  possibility  that  history  might  repeat 
itself  in  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Yet  the 
possibility  definitely  exists. 

To  being  with,  the  Saudis  do  not  have  the 
manpower  and  skills  required  to  operate  the 
highly  complex  equipment  they  are  acquir- 
ing, much  less  maintain  it  in  good  working 
order.  Although  Saudi  Arabia  is  roughly 
twice  the  size  of  Texas  and  California  com- 
bined, it  has  fewer  native  inhabitants  than 
Massachusetts.  Officially,  Saudi  Arabia's 
population  is  about  7.5  million:  actually, 
however,  only  about  5  million  are  Saudis,  of 
whom  between  80  and  85  percent  are  illiter- 
ate. The  other  2.5  million  are  foreigners.  As 
a  people,  the  Saudis  dislike  working  with 
their  hands.  To  man  their  oil  fields  and  per- 
form the  other  manual  tasks  involved  in  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  their  new,  $270- 
billion  five-year  plan  of  "modernization,  de- 
velopment, and  industrialization,"  there- 
fore, the  Saudis  are  obliged  to  recruit  large 
numbers  of  foreign  workers. 

Militarily,  the  Saudis  are  even  worse  off. 
To  defend  their  vast  830,000  square  miles  of 
desert  territory  they  have  a  volunteer  army 
of  45.000  men,  a  17,000-man  air  force,  a 
4,000-member  navy,  and  a  National  Guard 
of  30,000  men.  The  armed  forces  are  also 
obliged  to  rely  heavily  on  foreign  techni- 
cians and  advisers,  among  them  2,000  Paki- 
stanis and  at  least  1,000  Americans.  (When 
Iraq  invaded  Iran  last  September,  the 
United  States  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  four 
AW  ACS  with  about  600  personnel  to  patrol 
Arabian  skies  for  any  threat  to  the  Saudi  oil 
fields.) 

The  United  States  has  been  involved  with 
Saudi  Arabia's  defense  establishment  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  but  the  involve- 
ment deepened  and  broadened  in  1974, 
when  Washington  and  Riyadh  signed  an 
agreement  for  economic  and  military  coop- 
eration whereby  the  United  States  virtually 
undertook  to  guarantee  the  petroliferous 
kingdom's  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  under  the  House  of  Saud.  The 
task  of  equipping  and  expanding  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's armed  forces  fell  to  American  contrac- 
tors under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Army 
corps  of  engineers.  A  new  military  academy 
and  headquarters  for  the  National  Guard 
are  being  built  at  Riyadh;  naval  bases  are 
being  constructed  at  Jiddah  and  Jubail. 
military  air  bases  at  Tabuk.  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  country,  and  at  Khamis 
Mushait,  in  the  southwest,  near  Najran: 
while  in  the  northeast,  at  al-Batin,  near  the 
border   with    Kuwait,   an   entire   "military 
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city"  is  rising.  It  is  rumored  that  logistic 
support  for  the  Saudi  army  is  being  orga- 
nized by  the  Bendix  Corporation:  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  being  trained  by  the  Vinnel 
Corporation:  Lockheed  is  operating  the  air- 
defense  network:  Raytheon  is  providing  the 
Hawk  missile  systems. 

No  oracular  gifts  are  required  to  discern 
the  inherent  dangers  in  the  policy  that  the 
United  States  is  pursuing.  Massive  sales  of 
armaments  to  the  Saudis  may  help  reduce 
the  cost  of  research  and  development  in- 
volved in  producing  such  highly  sophisticat- 
ed weapons  as  AW  ACS  and  in  repatriating 
billions  of  petrodollars,  but  in  the  end  are 
counterproductive.  Historically,  large-scale 
infusions  of  arms  have  failed  to  perpetuate 
in  power  unpopular  authoritarian  regimes, 
especially  monarchies.  Examples  abound  of 
revolutionary  colonels  bringing  down  their 
kings. 

Over  the  years  an  army  of  publicists  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  oil  companies  and  the 
House  of  Saud  have  more  or  less  succeeded 
in  creating  the  impression  abroad  that  the 
royal  family  in  Riyadh  is  in  firm  control  of 
its  country.  In  fact,  the  Saudi  regime  is 
weak  and  vulnerable. 

The  stability  of  the  Saudi  monarchy  is  en- 
dangered by  widespread  corruption  in  the 
government,  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  power,  the  dearth  of  indigenous 
skilled  technicians  and  professionals,  and 
the  presence  in  the  country  of  a  variety  of 
malcontent  groups.  These  include  some 
300,000  Shiite  sympathizers  of  Iran's  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini,  hordes  of  foreign  laborers, 
the  numerous  orthodox  religious  zealots, 
and  the  restive  military.  According  to 
Arnold  Hottinger,  the  senior  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  the  Neue  ZUrcher  Zei- 
tung,  "the  regular  Saudi  army  has  been  ripe 
for  revolution  for  some  time." 

Saudi  instability  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated in  November  1979  by  the  assault  on 
the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca,  Islam's  holiest 
of  holies.  The  insurgents,  religious  zealots 
numbering  several  hundreds,  held  out  for 
ten  days  in  the  shrine  before  Saudi  troops 
could  dislodge  the  rebels  from  the  mosque, 
its  minarets,  and  the  labyrinthine  cata- 
combs below  the  main  building,  where  many 
had  taken  refuge. 

The  drama  at  Mecca  underscored  the  fra- 
gility of  the  regime,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
royal  family's  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  the  weakness  of  the  Saudi  armed 
forces,  to  which  we  are  entrusting  P-15s  and 
other  sophisticated  weapons.  It  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  army  to  recapture  the  mosque. 

In  its  first  "Strategic  Survey  for  1981." 
the  Lebanese  Arab  Press  Service  (APS)  said 
it  doubted  whether  heavy  arms  shipments 
from  the  West  would  enable  Saudi  Arabia  to 
defend  itself  and  the  Gulf  area  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Arab  radicals.  "In  the 
only'  recent  military  test  which  the  regime 
has  had  to  undergo."  APS  said,  "the  Saudi 
armed  forces  demonstrated  weakness,  in- 
competent leadership,  indecision  and  fool- 
ishness. It  would  appear  that  a  giant  arms 
package  has  been  placed  on  shoulders 
unable  to  carry  it  alone.  The  siege  of  the 
Mecca  mosque  .  .  .  shook  an  already  nerv- 
ous Riyadh  regime,  not  into  decisive  action, 
but  into  a  display  of  gross  incompetence. " 

In  its  latest  weekly  report,  distributed  in 
English  as  well  as  Arabic.  APS  stressed  the 
"negative  effect  of  the  arms  purchases  on 
Saudi  Arabia's  internal  stability."  The 
strengthening  of  several  army  units,  the 
report  said,  also  strengthens  "the  potential 
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alternative  to  the  rule  of  the  House  of 
Saud." 

To  forestall  a  military  coup,  the  royal 
family  has  placed  princes  of  the  blood  in 
sensitive  commands.  Prince  Sultan,  a  full 
brother  of  Crown  Prince  Fahd  and  a  sophis- 
ticated politician,  is  minister  of  defense  and 
in  command  of  the  traditional  armed  forces: 
army,  navy,  and  air  force.  Their  mission  is 
to  defend  the  country  against  external 
attack,  but  they  would  seem  to  be  deliber- 
ately organized  to  be  ineffectual.  And  by  di- 
viding the  military  into  two  competing  com- 
mands—regular armed  forces  and  National 
Guard— and  playing  them  against  each 
other,  the  monarchy  hopes  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary neutralized.  According  to  APS,  "The 
fears  which  prevent  the  regime  from  form- 
ing a  more  cohesive  national  defense  force 
seem  to  have  some  basis  where  the  air  force 
is  concerned."  The  royal  family's  fear  of  the 
military's  growing  strength  has  caused  post- 
ponement of  plans  to  institute  compulsory 
military  service  for  all  Saudi  tribesmen.  The 
delay  is  deemed  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  48.000  troops  are  available  to 
absorb  the  immense  quantities  of  sophisti- 
cated Western  weaponry  arriving  in  the 
country.  Awareness  of  the  army's  manpower 
shortage  and  insurrectional  potential  has 
led  to  a  decision  to  hire  some  10,000  to 
20.000  Pakistani  mercenaries. 

In  the  view  of  Dr.  Yehoshaphat  Harkavi. 
an  Arabist  and  former  chief  of  Israeli  intel- 
ligence, whom  I  interviewed  at  his  home  in 
Tel  Aviv,  the  House  of  Saud  faces  an  uncer- 
tain future.  "I  don't  know  exactly  how  it 
will  come  to  grief."  Harkavi  said,  "but  the 
present  regime  cannot  survive,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  anachronistic.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
feudal  society  in  which  foreigners  do  all  the 
work.  The  Saudis  themselves  don't  do  any- 
thing. The  work  is  done  by  Yemenites,  Paki- 
stanis. Palestinians,  and  so  on.  I  believe 
many  Americans  fool  themselves  about 
Saudi  Arabia's  stability." 

Prominent  among  the  "many  Americans" 
who  are  deluding  themselves  about  Saudi 
Arabia's  potential  as  a  "guardian  of  the  Per 
sian  Gulf"  is  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger.  It  was  he.  after  all.  who  pre- 
vailed on  President  Reagan,  over  some  ob- 
jections from  the  State  Department,  to  ap- 
prove the  Saudi  arms  deal. 

Clearly,  the  sale  of  sophisticated  weapons 
to  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  ensure  the  coun- 
try's stability  and  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  In  reality  it  will 
merely  intensify  an  already  dangerous  arms 
race  in  the  area,  and  increase  the  likelihood 
of  war  in  the  very  region  where  stability  is 
needed.  Arms  sales  are  no  substitute  for  di- 
plomacy. 

The  arming  of  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  jus- 
tified only  if  it  brought  the  Saudis  closer  to 
American  policy.  But  they  been  eminently 
uncooperative  in  every  respect.  They  have 
impeded,  not  helped,  the  Camp  David  peace 
agreements,  and  continue  to  finance  the  ter- 
rorist activities  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  last  year  to  the  tune  of  $400 
million.  Finally,  although  the  Saudis  would 
have  to  rely  on  the  U.S.  to  protect  them  in 
the  event  of  a  major  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
allow  American  forces  to  be  based  on  their 
soil. 

The  U.S.  has  repeatedly  acceded  to  Saudi 
demands  for  weapons  and  has  gotten  noth- 
ing in  return.  It  is  time  Washington  made 
its  own  demands  and  stopped  allowing 
Riyadh  to  dictate  our  Middle  East  policy.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Frirfay,  October  2,  1981 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  lift  our  voices  in  appreciation,  O 
God.  for  the  promises  and  opportuni- 
ties of  a  new  day. 

Bless  all  those  people  who  labor  in 
this  place,  whatever  their  responsibil- 
ity, and  encourage  all  to  use  their  tal- 
ents in  service  to  this  Nation  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Help  us  to 
see  the  vision  of  a  better  world  where 
respect  for  truth  is  known  and  the  dig- 
nity of  each  person  is  honored.  May 
Your  Spirit  surround  us  with  Your 
love  and  comfort  us  with  the  abun- 
dance of  Your  grace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoiinced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  grounds  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  273.  nays 
28,  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
129,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  234] 

YEAS-273 

Akaka 

Biaggi 

Carney 

Alexander 

Bingham 

Chappie 

Andrews 

Bliley 

Cheney 

Annunzio 

Boiling 

Clausen 

Archer 

Boner 

Clinger 

Ashbrook 

Bonior 

Coelho 

Aspin 

Bonker 

Coleman 

Atkinson 

Bouquard 

Collins  (TX) 

AuCoin 

Bowen 

Conte 

Bailey  (MO) 

Breaux 

Conyers 

Bailey  (PA) 

Brlnkley 

Coughlin 

Barnard 

Brown  (CA) 

Courier 

Bedell 

Brown  (CO) 

Coyne.  Williai 

Benedict 

Broyhill 

Craig 

Benjamin 

Burgener 

Crane.  Daniel 

Bennett 

Burton.  Phillip 

D'Amours 

Bereuter 

Butler 

Daniel,  Dan 

Bethune 

Campbell 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Bevill 

Carman 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

E:dwards  (AL) 

E^dwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

E^lish 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

EXians  (DE) 

Evans  (DA) 

Pazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Pields 

Flndley 

Pish 

Plippo 

PoglietU 

Pbley 

Powlcr 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 


Byron 

Conable 

E>erwinski 

Dickinson 

Edgar 

EX'ans  (lA) 

Pascell 

Porsythe 

Goodling 

Harkin 


Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Uland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Long  (IaA) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

M(X)re 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

NAYS- 28 

Heckler 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Lundine 

Mattox 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Patterson 

Petri 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rttt«r 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SO) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skellon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stanton 

Staton 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 

Zablocki 


Russo 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Shelby 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Walker 

Wortley 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
DymaUy  Moffett  Ottinger 
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Addabbo 

Albosu 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coats 

Collins  (ID 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  James 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dyson 

Early 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fiedler 


Pithian 

Florio 

Pord(MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Pountain 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gramm 

Hagedom 

Hansen  (t;T) 

Heft«l 

Holland 

Horton 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Lantos 

LatU 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mollohan 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 


Pashayan 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royb&l 

SantinI 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Weiss 

Whit« 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WUliams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferettl 


D  1015 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  Hotise  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4048.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establishing 
their  mutual  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  Bottoms  near  Saint  Joseph.  Mo., 
and  Elwood.  Kans. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  with  amendments  to  a 
bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title:  (S.  917)  'An  act  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans;  to  increase  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  their  surviving  spouses  and 
children;  to  authorize  the  Administra- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tor  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  guarantee 
home  loans  with  provisions  for  grad- 
uated-payment  plans;  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  payable  in  Veter- 
ans" Administration  specially  adapted 
housing  assistance;  to  expand  eligibil- 
ity for  memorial  markers;  and  for 
other  purposes." 


VETERANS"  PROGRAMS  EXTEN- 
SION AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  3499)  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  Vietnam-era  veterans'  readjust- 
ment counseling  program,  to  provide 
medical  care  for  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
posed to  herbicide  defoliants  (includ- 
ing agent  orange),  to  recover  the  cost 
of  certain  health  care  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  with  amend- 
ments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans'  Programs   Extension   and   Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

EXTia«SION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN 
CONTRACT  HOSPITAL  CARE  AND  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICES IN  PUERTO  Rico.  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 
AND  OTHER  TERRITORIES 

Sec.  2.  Section  601(4KC)(v)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  31.  1981'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'September  30,  1982". 
eligibility  por  care  por  a  disability  linked 
to  exposure  to  substances  found  in  her- 
BICIDES, defoliants,  and  malaria  PREVENT- 
ATIVES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 
610- 

<A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (3); 

(B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  any  veteran  for  a  disability  which  a 
physician  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration determines  (or.  in  areas  where 
no  such  physician  is  available,  by  a  physi- 
cian carrying  out  such  function  under  a  con- 
tract or  fee  arrangement  with  the  Adminis- 
trator) is  a  disability  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  found,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
there  to  be  some  credible  medical  evidence, 
indicating  that  such  disability  may  be 
caused  by  the  exposure  of  humans— 

"(A)  to— 

"(i)  dioxin  if  such  veteran  served  on  active 
duty  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era.  or 

"(ii)  any  other  toxic  substance  found  in  an 
herbicide,  a  defoliant,  or  a  malaria  preven- 


tive medication  used  in  connection  with 
military  purposes  if  the  Administrator  finds 
that  such  veteran  was  exposed  to  such  sub- 
stance while  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  during  such  era.  or 

"(B)  to  radiation  if  the  Administrator 
finds  that  such  veteran  was  exposed  to  such 
radiation  while  participating  in  a  nuclear 
weapons  test  while  serving  on  active  duty, 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  (i)  that 
such  exposure  was  not  Incurred  in  line  of 
duty  or  was  the  result  of  such  veteran's  will- 
ful misconduct,  or  (ii)  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  that, 
despite  such  credible  evidence,  on  the  basis 
of  clear  and  convincing  medical  evidence, 
such  disability  is  not  caused  by  such  expo- 
sure: Provided,  That  (1)  no  veteran  may  be 
provided  care  under  this  clause  after  the 
last  day  of  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
that  the  Administrator  submits  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  the 
initial  report  described  in  section  301(b)(2) 
of  the  Veterans  Health  Programs  Extension 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law 
96-151:  93  SUt.  1098)  and  ending  one  year 
after  such  date,  and  (II)  that  such  report 
shall  include  the  Administrator's  recom- 
mendations, and  reasons  therefor,  with  re- 
spect to  whether  the  authority  to  provide 
care  under  this  clause  should  be  extended 
beyond  such  period:  and";  suid 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(5):  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (i)  of  section 
612- 

(A)  by  inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  To  any  veteran  for  a  disability  de- 
scribed in  section  610(a)(4)  of  this  title.": 
and 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(5). 

LIMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  DENTAL  CARE 
ENTITLEMENT 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (2)  of  section  612(b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "that"  in  sub- 
clause (B)  "(i)  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
reenters  active  service  in  either  the  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  such  person's  prior  discharge  or 
release  from  such  service,  the  one-year  limi- 
tation shall  be  measured  from  the  date  of 
such  person's  subsequent  discharge  or  re- 
lease: and  (Ii)". 


extension    for    certain    VIETNAM-ERA    VETER- 
ANS TO  REQUEST  READJUSTMENT  COUNSELING 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  612A(a)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  by  September  30,  1984 "; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Administrator  determines  that  a 
veteran  was,  at  any  time  during  the  period 
in  which  such  veteran  was  eligible  to  re- 
quest such  counseling  under  such  sentence, 
prevented  from  receiving  such  counseling— 

"(A)  because  of  a  medical  condition  of 
such  veteran,  or 

"(B)  because  such  veteran  was  incarcerat- 
ed in  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  jail  or  penal 
institution. 

such  period  shall  not  run  during  the  period 
of  time  that  such  veteran  was  so  prevented 
from  receiving  such  counseling.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term,  medical 
condition'  means  a  disability,  including  an 
alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabil- 
ity.". 


(b)  Section  612A  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  During  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  September  30.  1984.  the  Administra- 
tor shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  ensure 
(1)  the  orderly  transition,  by  October  1, 
1984.  of  that  part  of  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  for  the  provision  of 
readjustment  counseling  services  by  Veter- 
ans' Administration  personnel  from  a  pro- 
gram providing  services  through  centers  lo- 
cated primarily  in  facilities  situated  apart 
from  the  health-care  facilities  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health-care  services  under  other  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  to  a  program  provid- 
ing such  services  primarily  through  such 
health-care  facilities,  and  (2)  the  continued 
availability  after  such  date  of  readjustment 
counseling  and  related  mental  health  serv- 
ices under  this  section  to  veterans  eligible 
for  the  provision  of  counseling  and  services 
requested  before  such  date.  Not  later  than 
April  1,  1984,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  plans 
made  and  actions  taken  to  carry  out  this 
subsection.". 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AND  GI  BILL  PRO- 
GRAMS DELIMITING  PERIODS  EXTENSION 
BASED  ON  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUG  DISABILITIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1501  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (9)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (10): 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'medical  condition'  means  a 
disability,  including  an  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disability,  of  a  veteran. ". 

(b)  Section  1662(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  alcohol  or  drug  dependence 
or  abuse  disability  from  which  the  veteran 
has  recovered  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
the  result  of  willful  misconduct.". 

(c)  Section  1712(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
only,  an  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or 
abuse  disability  from  which  the  eligible 
person  has  recovered  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  result  of  willful  misconduct. 

TO  EXTEND  FOR  TWO  YEARS  CERTAIN  "TRAINING 
FOR  CERTAIN  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
AND  UNSKILLED.  UNEMPLOYED.  OR  UNDEREM- 
PLOYED VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS 

Sec.  7.  Section  1662(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  expiration  of 
the  applicable  delimiting  period  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  any  eligible  vet- 
eran who  served  on  active  duty  at  any  time 
during  the  Vetnam  era  may.  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  be  provided  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  until  September  30. 
1983.  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  such 
veteran  to  pursue— 

■"(A)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-job  training:  or 

"(B)  and  approved  vocational  objective  or 
secondary  education  course  if  such  veteran 
does  not  have  a  secondary  school  diploma 
(or  an  equivalency  certificate). 

•"(4)  A  program  of  education  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  flight  training  may  not  be  ap- 
proved in  the  case  of  any  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection.". 
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EXTENSION  OF  VETERAN'S  READJUS"rMENT 
APPOINTMENT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  8.  Section  2014(b>(2>  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1981 "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1984". 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  STATE  BfEDICAL 
SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  WITH  ASSISTANCE  OF 
VA  GRANTS  TO  OBLIGATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  9.  Section  5073(a)(2)(G)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "seventh  such  period"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seventh  and 
eighth  such  periods". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  AGENT  ORANGE  STUDY 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  Section  307  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Programs  Extension  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1979,  Public  Law  96-151  (93 
Stat.  1097).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(a)(l)(A)(i)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  design  a  protocol  for  and 
conduct  an  epidemiological  study  of  the 
long-term  adverse  health  effects  in  humans 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  such 
health  (including  gfenetic  and  psychological) 
effects  may  result  from  exposure  to  phen- 
oxy  herbicides  (including  the  herbicide 
known  as  agent  orange)  and  the  class  of 
chemicals  known  as  the  dioxins  produced 
during  the  manufacture  of  such  herbicides. 

"(ii)  In  conducting  the  study  provided  for 
by  division  (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may.  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate,  expand  the  scope  of 
such  study  to  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
long-term  adverse  health  effects  in  humans 
of  such  service  as  such  health  (including  ge- 
netic and  psychological)  effects  may  result 
from  other  factors  involved  in  such  service, 
including  exposure  to  other  herbicides, 
chemicals,  medications,  or  environmental 
hazards  or  conditions  and  to  include  the 
means  of  detecting  and  treating  such  ef- 
fects. 

"(BKi)  The  Administrator  shall  also  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  and  scientific 
analysis  of  the  literature  covering  other 
studies  relating  to  whether  there  may  be 
long-term  adverse  health  (including  genetic 
and  psychological)  effects  in  humans  from 
exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides  (including 
the  herbicide  known  as  agent  orange)  and 
the  class  of  chemicals  known  as  the  dioxins 
produced  during  the  manufacture  of  such 
herbicides. 

""(ii)  In  conducting  the  review  and  analysis 
of  the  literature  provided  for  by  division  (i) 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  Administration 
may,  as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate, expand  the  scope  of  such  review  and 
analysis  of  the  literature  to  include  a  review 
and  analysis  of  the  literature  covering  other 
studies  relating  to  whether  there  may  be 
long-term  adverse  health  (including  genetic 
and  psychological)  effects  in  humans  from 
other  factors  involved  in  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict  or  in  other  comparable  situations 
involving  one  or  more  of  the  factors  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  this  para- 
graph and  to  include  the  means  of  detecting 
and  treating  such  effects. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may.  in  carrying 
out  the  study  provided  for  by  subparagraph 
(A)  or  the  review  and  analysis  of  the  litera- 
ture provided  for  by  subparagraph  (B).  or 
both,  enter  into  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  private  or  public  agencies  or  per- 
sons for  such  necessary  services,  including 


design  of  the  protocol  for  or  the  conduct  of. 
in  whole  or  part,  such  study,  or  both,  or 
such  review  and  analysis  of  the  literature, 
or  both,  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
practicable  and  necessary.";  and 
(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  by  insert- 
ing "for  administrative  or  legislative  action, 
or  both."  after  "recommendations":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)(i)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  submission  of  each  report  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (2).  the  Administrator  shall, 
based  on  the  results  described  in  each  such 
report  and  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  and  any  other  available  perti- 
nent information,  develop  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,  for  public  review  and 
comment,  proposed  regulations  containing 
proposed  guidelines,  standards,  and  other 
criteria  (together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  bases  for  such  proposed  guidelines, 
standards,  and  criteria)  for  resolving  claims 
for  benefits  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  based  on  exposure  to  agent 
orange  during  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

"(ii)  If  the  Administrator  expands  the 
scope  of  the  study  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(l)(A)(i)  (as  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(l)(A)(ii)),  such  proposed  regulations 
shall  also  contain  proposed  guidelines, 
standards,  and  other  criteria  for  resolving 
claims  for  benefits  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  based  on  one  or  more 
factors  described  in  sul>section  (a)(lKA)(ii) 
related  to  such  service. 

"(iii)  Proposed  regulations  developed  and 
published  pursuant  to  division  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph  (and.  if  proposed  regulations 
are  developed  and  published  pursuant  to  di- 
vision (ii)  of  this  subparagraph,  pursuant  to 
such  division)  shall  include  specification  of 
any  presumptions  (including  any  presump- 
tions regarding  service  and  exposure)  to  be 
applied  to  the  resolution  of  the  claims  to 
which  such  proposed  guidelines,  standards, 
and  criteria  in  such  proposed  regulations 
apply. 

"(iv)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  public  review  and  comment  proc- 
ess required  by  division  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  553  (b)  and  (e), 
556,  and  557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"'(v)  On  the  same  day  as  such  proposed 
regulations  are  published  as  required  by  di- 
vision (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate  in  light  of  such 
proposed  guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria, 
the  report  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(2).  and  other  available  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  public  review  and  com- 
ment process  provided  for  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (i)  and  (iv).  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  final  regula- 
tions containing  the  guidelines,  standards, 
and  other  criteria  (together  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  bases  for  such  guidelines, 
standards,  and  criteria)  for  resolving  the 
claims  involved. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
shall  be  considered  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
discretion  and  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  promulgate  or  prescribe  regulations, 
guidelines,  standards,  or  other  criteria  for 
resolving  any  claims  described  in  subpara- 


graph (A)  (i)  or  (ii)  at  any  time  earlier  than 
the  time  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (A)  for 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  regulations 
described  in  such  paragraph. 

"(D)  the  Administrator's  compliance  with 
the  provision  of.  and  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to.  this  paragraph  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. ". 

■rECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  96-385 

Sec.  11.  Section  508  of  the  Veterans'  Dis- 
ability Compensation  and  Housing  Benefits 
AmendmenU  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-385;  94 
Stat.  1538)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 

SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND 
VETERANS'  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  767  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  program,  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000  ";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ""$30,000.  $25,000. 
$20,000."  after  "(B)  to  be  insured  in  the 
amount  of";  'iS 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "$30,000.  $25,000 
$20,000."  before  •$15,000.  $10,000.  or 
$5,000":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$35,000.  $30,000. 
$25,000."  before  "$20,000.  $15,000,  or 
$10,000  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  member  who.  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  is  assigned 
to.  or  who  upon  application  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assignment  to,  the  Retired  Reserve 
of  a  uniformed  service,  may  obtain  in- 
creased insurance  coverage  under  this  sub- 
chapter up  to  a  maximum  of  $35,000  in  in- 
crements of  $5,000.  if  the  member  ( 1 )  is  in- 
sured under  this  subchapter  on  such  effec- 
tive date  or.  within  one  year  after  such  ef- 
fective date,  reinstates  insurance  which 
lapsed  before  such  date  for  nonpayment  of 
premiums,  and  (2)  submits,  within  one  year 
after  such  effective  date,  a  written  applica- 
tion for  increased  coverage  to  the  office  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  766(b)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Section  777(a)  of  such  title,  relating  to 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  $20,000  only"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "$20,000.  $25,000.  $30,000.  or 
$35,000  only"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••$20.000"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$35,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  •$20,000"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  fourth  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •$35,000  ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  at 
least  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  '•An  Act  to 
amend  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
extend  the  authority  to  provide  certain  con- 
tract hospital  care  and  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other 
territories,  to  remove  a  limitation  on  certain 
dental  care  entitlement,  to  extend  the 
period  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  to  request 
readjustment  counseling,  to  clarify  eligibil- 
ity for  delimiting  period  extensions  for  voca- 
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tional  rehabiliUtion  and  OI  bill  benefits 
based  on  disability,  to  extend  the  program 
of  veterans'  readjustment  appointments  in 
the  Federal  Government,  to  extend  for  two 
years  for  certain  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, unskilled  or  unemployed  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  period  of  time  in  which  GI  bill 
benefits  may  be  used  for  the  pursuit  of  cer- 
tain training,  and  to  provide  certain  health- 
care eligibility  and  outpatient  care  priority 
to  veterans  for  disabilities  linked  to  their 
exposure  to  Agent  Orange,  other  specified 
toxic  sul»stances  in  Vietnam,  or  to  nuclear 
weapons  test  radiation:  to  authorize  expan- 
sion of  an  epidemiological  study  regarding 
veterans  exposed  to  Agent  Orange;  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
menU:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

SHORT  title:  amendments  to  title  38, 

UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Health  Care,  Training,  and 
Small  Business  Loan  Act  of  1981". 

<b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  l)e  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I— HEALTH  CARE 

EXTENSION  or  AtTTHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  CERTAIN 
CONTRACT  HOSPITAL  CARE  AND  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICES IN  PUERTO  RICO,  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 
AND  OTHER  TERRITORIES 

Sec.  101.  Section  601(4KCMv)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31.  1981"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1982". 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  DISABILITIES  THAT  MAY  BE 
RELATED  TO  EXPOSURE  TO  AGENT  ORANGE.  CER- 
TAIN OTHER  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES.  OR  NU- 
CLEAR RADIATION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  610  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  ( a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4): 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (5)  as  clause 
(6);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  (5): 

"■(5)  a  veteran  who  meets  the  conditions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section:  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"•<e)(l)(A)  Subject  to  paragraphs  <2)  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  a  veteran— 

""(I)  who  served  on  su:tlve  duty  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and 

"(ID  who  the  Administrator  finds  may 
have  been  exposed  during  such  service  to 
dloxln  or  was  exposed  during  such  service  to 
a  toxic  substance  found  in  a  herbicide  or  de- 
foliant used  in  connection  with  military  pur- 
poses during  such  era, 

may  be  furnished  hospital  care  or  nursing 
home  care  under  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this 
section  for  any  disability,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  insufficient  medical  evidence 
to  conclude  that  such  disability  may  be  as- 
sociated with  such  exposure. 

"•(B)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  suljsection.  a  veteran  who  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  was  exposed  while  serving  on 
active  duty  to  Ionizing  radiation  from  the 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  in  connection 
with  such  veteran's  participation  in  the  test 
of  such  a  device  or  with  the  American  occu- 
pation of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Japan, 


during  the  period  beginning  on  September 
11.  1945.  and  ending  on  July  1.  1946.  may  be 
furnished  hospital  care  or  nursing  home 
care  under  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section 
for  any  disability,  notwithstanding  that 
there  is  insufficient  medical  evidence  to  con- 
clude that  such  disability  may  be  associated 
with  such  exposure. 

"(2)  Hospital  and  nursing  home  care  may 
not  be  provided  under  subsection  (a)(5)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  disability  that 
is  found.  In  accordance  with  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to 
have  resulted  from  a  cause  other  than  an 
exposure  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and 
medical  services  may  not  be  provided  under 
or  by  virtue  of  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  sec- 
tion after  the  end  of  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  Administrator  sub- 
mits to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress the  first  report  required  by  section 
307(b)(2)  of  the  Veterans  Health  Programs 
Extension  and  Improvement  Act  of  1979 
(Public  Law  96-151:  93  Stat.  1098).". 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  section  612(1)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  To  any  veteran  (A)  who  Is  a  former 
prisoner  of  war.  or  (B)  who  is  eligible  for 
care  under  section  610(a)(5)  of  this  title. ". 

OUTPATIENT  DENTAL  CARE 

Sec  103.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  612 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)'": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (1)  as  clause 
(A): 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  which  is  service-connected,  but  not 
compensable  in  degree,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  dental  condition  or  disability  is 
shown  to  have  been  in  existence  at  time  of 
discharge  or  release  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service: 

"(11)  the  veteran  had  served  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  180  days  imme- 
diately before  such  discharge  or  release: 

"(ill)  application  for  treatment  is  made 
within  90  days  after  such  discharge  or  re- 
lease, except  that  (I)  in  the  case  of  a  veter- 
an who  reentered  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
such  veteran's  prior  discharge  or  release 
from  such  service,  application  may  be  made 
within  90  days  from  the  date  of  such  veter- 
an's subsequent  discharge  or  release  from 
such  service,  and  (II)  if  a  disqualifying  dis- 
charge or  release  has  been  corrected  by 
competent  authority,  application  may  be 
made  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  cor- 
rection: and 

"(iv)  the  veteran's  certificate  of  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  does  not  bear  a 
certification  that  the  veteran  was  provided, 
within  the  90-day  period  immediately  before 
the  date  of  such  discharge  or  release,  a  com- 
plete dental  examination  (including  dental 
X-rays)  and  all  appropriate  dental  services 
and  treatment  indicated  by  the  examination 
to  be  needed:": 

(4)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (4),  (5), 
(6),  (7),  and  (8)  as  clauses  (C),  (D),  (E),  (P), 
(G),  and  (H),  respectively: 

(5)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  of 
such  sul)section  as  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
striking  out  "clause  (2)"  in  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)": 

(6)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  of 
such  subsection  as  paragraph  (3): 

(7)  by  designating  the  fodrth  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  all  that  follows  fti  such 
subsection  as  paragraph  (4):  and 


(8)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  this  paragraph". 

(bMl)  Section  612(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "clause  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)(B) ". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  612(f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sulKectlon  (b)(7)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (G)  of 
subsection  (b)(1)". 

(c)(1)  Section  612(b)(l)(B)(iiiMl)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  only  to 
veterans  discharged  or  released  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  after  August 
12,  1981. 

(2)  A  veteran  who  before  August  13. 
1981- 

(A)  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service. 

(B)  reentered  such  service  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  such  discharge  or  release, 
and 

(C)  was  discharged  or  released  from  such 
subsequent  service, 

may  be  provided  dental  services  and  treat- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  in 
section  612(b)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  If  the  veteran  Is  otherwise  eligible  for 
such  services  and  treatment  and  if  applica- 
tion for  such  services  and  treatment  is  or 
was  made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
such  subsequent  discharge  or  release. 

EX"rENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  VIETNAM-ERA  VETER- 
ANS TO  REQUEST  READJUS"rMENT  COUNSELING 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  Section  612A(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""or  two  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  by  September  30,  1984". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1981. 

(b)  Section  612A  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)(1)  During  the  twelvemonth  period 
ending  on  September  30.  1984.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
ensure— 

"(A)  the  orderly  transition,  by  October  1, 
1984,  of  that  part  of  the  program  estab- 
lished under  this  section  for  the  provision  of 
readjustment  counseling  services  by  Veter- 
ans' Administration  personnel  from  a  pro- 
gram providing  such  services  primarily 
through  centers  located  in  facilities  situated 
apart  from  the  health-care  facilities  operat- 
ed by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the 
provision  of  other  health-care  services 
under  other  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  a 
program  providing  readjustment  counseling 
services  primarily  through  such  health-care 
facilities:  and 

"(B)  the  continued  availability  after  such 
date  of  readjustment  counseling  and  related 
mental  health  services  under  this  section  to 
veterans  eligible  for  the  provision  of  such 
counseling  and  services  who  requested  such 
counseling  before  such  date. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1984.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
plans  made  and  actions  taken  to  carry  out 
this  subsection.". 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  SURVIVORS  AND  DEPENDENTS 
OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Sec.  105.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
613(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "particu- 
larly "  and  "most  effective". 
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RECOVERY  or  THE  COST  OF  CERTAIN  HEALTH 
CARE  PROVIDED  BY  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
17  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"8629.  Recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the 
cost  of  certain  care  and  services 

"(a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  veteran  is  fur- 
nished care  and  services  under  this  chapter 
for  a  non-service-connected  disability  that 
was  incurred— 

"(1)  incident  to  the  veterans'  employment 
and  the  disability  is  covered  under  a  work- 
ers' compensation  law  or  plan  that  provides 
reimbursement  for  or  indemnification  of 
the  cost  of  health  care  and  services  provided 
to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  the  disability, 

"(2)  as  the  result  of  a  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent to  which  applies  a  State  law  that  re- 
quired the  owners  or  operators  of  motor  ve- 
hicles registered  in  that  State  to  have  in 
force  automobile  accident  reparations  insur- 
ance, or 

""(3)  as  the  result  of  a  crime  of  personal  vi- 
olence that  occurred  in  a  State,  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  in  which  a  person 
injured  as  the  result  of  such  a  crime  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  health  care  and  services  at 
such  State's  or  subdivision's  expense  for 
personal  injuries  suffered  as  the  result  of 
such  crime, 

the  United  States  has  the  right  to  recover 
the  reasonable  costs  of  such  care  and  serv- 
ices from  the  State,  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  employer,  employer's  Insurance 
carrier,  or  automobile  accident  reparations 
insurance  carrier,  as  appropriate,  to  the 
extent  that  the  veteran,  or  the  provider  of 
care  and  services  to  the  veteran,  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  reimbursement  or  Indem- 
nification for  such  care  and  services  if  the 
care  and  services  had  not  been  furnished  by 
a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

""(b)  The  amount  that  may  be  recovered 
by  the  United  States  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  ( 1 ) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  cost  of 
the  care  and  services  furnished  the  veteran 
under  this  chapter,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  or  (2)  the  maximum  amount 
specified  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  concerned  or  by  any  relevant 
contractual  provision  to  which  the  veteran 
was  a  party  or  was  subject.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  reasonable  cost  of  care  and 
services  under  clause  (1)  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  any  determination  of  such 
reasonable  value  by  the  Administrator 
under  such  clause  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations.  Regulations 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  pre- 
scribed only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment. 

""(c)(1)  The  United  States  shall,  as  to  the 
right  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  subrogated  to  any  right  or  claim 
that  the  veteran  or  the  veteran's  personal 
representative,  successor,  dependents,  or 
survivors  may  have  against  a  State  of  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  an  employer,  an 
employer's  insurance  carrier,  or  an  automo- 
bile accident  reparations  Insurance  carrier. 

""(2)(A)  In  order  to  enforce  any  right  or 
claim  to  which  it  is  subrogated  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  United 
States  may  Intervene  or  join  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  brought  by  the  veteran  or  the 
veteran's  personal  representative,  successor, 
dependents,  or  survivors  against  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  an  employer. 


an  employer's  insurance  carrier,  or  an  auto- 
mobile accident  reparations  insurance  carri- 
er. 

"(B)If- 

"(i)  no  such  action  or  pr(x;eedlng  has  been 
commenced  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  first  day  on  which  care  and 
services  for  which  recovery  is  sought  were 
furnished  to  the  veteran  by  the  Veterans" 
Administration  under  this  chapter,  and 

"(ID  the  United  States  has  sent  written 
notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  veteran  at  the 
veteran's  last-known  address  (or  to  the  vet- 
eran's [>ersonal  representative  or  successor) 
of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
stitute legal  proceedings, 
the  United  States  may.  sixty  days  after  the 
mailing  of  such  notice.  Institute  and  pros- 
ecute legal  proceedings  against  the  State, 
political  sutxlivision.  employer,  employer's 
Insurance  carrier,  or  automobile  accident 
reparations  Insurance  carrier. 

"(d)  A  veteran  eligible  for  care  and  serv- 
ices under  this  chapter  may  not  be  denied 
such  care  and  services  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  No  law  of  any  State  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  no  provision  of 
any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into,  re- 
newed, or  modified  under  any  State  law, 
shall  operate  to  prevent  recovery  by  the 
United  States  (1)  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  care  and  services  furnished 
under  this  chapter  to  any  veteran  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability,  or  (2)  under 
section  611(b)  of  this  title  for  care  and  serv- 
ices furnished  under  such  section  to  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  humanitarian  service  in  an  emer- 
gency case.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  628  the 
following  new  item: 

"629.  Recovery  by  the  United  States  of  the 
cost  of  certain  care  and  services.". 

(b)  Section  629  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  care  and  services  furnished 
under  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  VETERANS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC 
or  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  624(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  at  the  same  rate  as  speci- 
fied in  section  632(a)(4)  of  this  title". 

(b)  Section  631  is  amended  by  inserting 
"in  fulfilling  Its  responsibility"  after  'the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  ". 

(c)(1)  Section  632  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

""§632.  Contracts  and  grants  to  provide  for 
the    care    and    treatment    of    United 
States  veterans  by  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Medical  Center 
"(a)  The  President,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  may  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center,  with  the  approval  of  the  appropri- 
ate department  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  covering  the 
period  beginning  on  October  1,  1981.  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1986,  under  which 
the  United  States— 

""(1)  will  provide  for  payments  for  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  (Including  nursing 
home  care)  In  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medi- 
cal Center,  as  authorized  by  section  624  of 
this  title  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  In  such  section,  to  eligible  United 
States  veterans  at  a  per  diem  rate  to  be 
jointly  determined  for  each  fiscal  year  by 


the  two  Governments  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able: and 

"(2)  may  provide  that  payments  for  such 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  provided 
to  eligible  United  States  veterans  may  con- 
sist in  whole  or  in  part  of  available  medi- 
cines, medical  supplies,  and  equipment  fur- 
nished by  the  Administrator  to  the  Veter- 
ans Memorial  Medical  Center  at  valuations 
therefor  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, who  may  furnish  such  medicines,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  equipment  through  the  re- 
volving supply  fund  pursuant  to  section 
5021  of  this  title. 

""(b)(1)  To  further  assure  the  effective 
care  and  treatment  of  United  States  veter- 
ans in  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  during  the  period 
beginning  on  October  1,  1981,  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1986,  the  sum  of  $500,000  to 
be  used  by  the  Administrator  for  making 
grants  to  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  In  the  replacement 
and  upgrading  of  equipment  and  in  rehabili- 
tating the  physical  plant  and  facilities  of 
such  center. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  Such  terms 
and  conditions  may  include  a  requlrememt 
of  prior  approval  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  uses  of  the  funds  provided  by  such 
grants. 

"(3)  Funds  for  such  grants  may  be  provid- 
ed only  from  appropriations  made  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  making  such  grants. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  stop  pay- 
ments under  a  contract  or  grant  under  this 
section  upon  reasonable  notice  as  stipulated 
by  the  contract  or  grant  if  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Medical  Center  do  not  maintain  the  medical 
center  in  a  well-equipped  and  effective  oper- 
ating condition  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

""(d)(1)  The  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  enter  into  contracts  and  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  is  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that  appro- 
priations are  available  for  that  purpose. 

""(2)  Appropriations  made  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'"632.  Contracts  and  grants  to  provide  for 
the   care    and    treatment    of    United 
States  veterans  by  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Medical  Center.". 

(d)(1)  The  heading  of  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  17  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  IV— Hospital  Care  and  Medical 
Treatment  for  Veterans  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines". 
(2)  The  Item  relating  to  such  subchapter 
in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning  of 
such  chapter  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sulx:hapter  IV— Hospital  Care  and  Medical 
Tteatment  for  Veterans  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines". 

MINIMUM  NUMBER  OF  HOSPITAL  AND  NURSING 
HOME  BEDS  IN  MEDICAL  PACILITIES  OF  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  108.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
5010(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish the  total  number  of  hospital  beds  and 
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nursing  home  beds  in  medical  facilities  over 
which  the  Administrator  has  direct  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  care  and  treatment  of  eligible 
veterans  at  not  more  than  125.000  and  not 
less  than  100,000.  The  Administrator  shall 
establish  the  total  number  of  such  beds  so 
as  to  maintain  a  contingency  capacity  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Defense  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  to  care  for  the 
casualties  of  such  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy. Of  the  number  of  beds  authorized  pursu- 
ant to  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  operate  and  maintain  a  total  of 
not  less  than  90,000  hospital  beds  and  nurs- 
ing home  beds  and  shall  maintain  the  avail- 
ability of  such  additional  beds  and  facilities 
in  addition  to  the  operating  bed  level  as  the 
Administrator  considers  necessary  for  siich 
contingency  purposes.  The  President  shall 
include  in  the  Budget  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11(a)),  an  amount  for 
medical  care  and  amounts  for  construction 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  operate  and  maintain  a  total  of 
not  less  than  90.000  hospital  and  nursing 
home  beds  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph and  to  mainUin  the  availability  of 
the  contingency  capacity  referred  to  in  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(3)(A)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  (i)  analyze 
agencywide  admission  policies  and  the  rec- 
ords of  those  eligible  veterans  who  apply  for 
hospital  care,  medical  services,  and  nursing 
home  care,  but  ase  rejected  or  not  immedi- 
ately admitted  or  provided  such  care  or 
services,  and  (ii)  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  adequacy  of  the 
established  operating  bed  levels,  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  operating  beds,  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  veteran 
population  and  the  associated  need  for  med- 
ical care  and  nursing  home  facilities  and 
services  in  each  State,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  operating  beds  that  are 
hospital  beds  and  that  are  nursing  home 
beds. 

"(B)  After  considering  the  analyses  and 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  committees,  on  or 
before  December  1  after  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year,  on  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  on  the  num- 
bers of  operating  beds  and  level  of  treat- 
ment capacities  required  to  enable  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  carry  out  the  pri- 
mary function  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  The  Administrator  shall 
include  in  each  such  repwrt  recommenda- 
tions for  (i)  the  numbers  of  operating  beds 
and  the  level  of  treatment  capacities  re- 
quired for  the  health  care  of  veterans  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  contingency  capac- 
ity referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  (ii)  the  appropriate  staffing  and 
funds  therefor.". 

(b)  Section  5010  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b>. 


TITLE  II-VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 
AND  GI  BILL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

EXTENSION  or  CERTAIN  GI  BILL  ELIGIBILITY 
POR  EDDCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AND  UN- 
SKILLED OR  UNEMPLOYED  VIETNAM-ERA  VET- 
ERANS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  1662(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••<3)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  eligible  veteran  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  Vietnam  era  shall  be 
permitted  to  use  any  of  such  veteran's 
unused  entitlement  under  section  1661  of 
this  title  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing— 

"(i)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-job  training: 

"(ii)  a  course  with  an  approved  vocational 
objective:  or 

"(iii)  a  program  of  secondary  education,  if 
the  veteran  does  not  have  a  secondary 
school  diploma  (or  an  equivalency  certifi- 
cate). 

••(B)  Upon  completion  of  a  program  or 
course  pursued  by  virtue  of  eligibility  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall  provide  the  veteran  with  such  employ- 
ment counseling  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  veteran  in  obtaining  employment 
consistent  with  the  veteran's  abilities,  apti- 
tudes, and  interests. 

"(C)(i)  Educational  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided a  veteran  for  pursuit  of  a  program  or 
course  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  using  eligi- 
bility provided  by  this  paragraph  only  if  the 
veteran  has  been  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  in  need  of  such  a  program  or 
course  in  order  to  achieve  a  suitable  occupa- 
tional or  vocational  objective.  Any  such  de- 
termination shall  t>e  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe. 

•'(ii)  Educational  assistance  provided  a  vet- 
eran for  pursuit  of  a  program  described  in 
clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph using  eligibility  provided  by  this  para- 
graph shall  l>e  provided  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined under  section  1691(b)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(D)  Educational  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  by  virtue  of  this  paragraph  after 
December  31,  1983. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1982. 

EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  AP- 
POINTMENT AUTHORITY  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  2014(b)(2)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■1981 "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '1984". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1,  1981. 

TITLE  III— SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Veterans'  Small  Business  Loan  Act  of 
1981". 

DISABLED  VETERANS'  AND  VIETNAM-ERA 
VETERANS'  SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Chapter  37  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subchapter: 

■Subchapter  IV— Small  Business  Loans 
••§1841.  Definitions 

•■Por  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

•■(1)  The  term  disabled  veteran'  means 
(A)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 


ans' Administration  for  a  disability  rated  at 
30  percent  or  more,  or  (B)  a  veteran  whose 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  was 
for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  in 
line  of  duty. 

•'(2)  The  term  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era'  means  a  person  (A)  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  any  part  of  which 
occurred  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  therefrom  with 
other  than  a  dishonorable  discharge,  or  (B) 
who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  for  a  service-connected  disability  if  any 
part  of  such  active  duty  was  performed 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 
•■§  1842.  Small  business  loan  program 

■'(a)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  veterans'  small  busi- 
ness concerns  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  financ- 
ing plant  construction,  conversion,  or  ex- 
pansion (including  the  acquisition  of  land). 
(B)  financing  the  acquisition  of  equipment, 
facilities,  machinery,  supplies,  or  materials, 
or  (C)  supplying  such  concerns  with  work- 
ing capital. 

•■(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  this 
subsection,  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  may  be  provided  in  the  form  of  (A) 
loan  guaranties,  or  (B)  direct  loans. 

'•(3)  The  Administrator  shall  specify  in 
regulations  the  criteria  to  be  met  for  a  busi- 
ness concern  to  qualify  as  a  veterans'  small 
business  concern  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter.  Such  regulations  shall  include 
requirements— 

••(A)  that  at  least  51  percent  of  a  business 
concern  must  be  owned  by  individuals  who 
are  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  or  disabled 
veterans  in  order  for  such  concern  to  qual- 
ify for  a  loan  guaranty  and  that  at  least  51 
percent  of  a  business  concern  must  be 
owned  by  disabled  veterans  in  order  for 
such  concern  to  qualify  for  a  direct  loan; 
and 

"(B)  that  the  management  and  daily  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  concern  must  be  di- 
rected by  one  or  more  of  the  veterans  whose 
ownership  interest  is  part  of  the  majority 
ownership  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the 
requirement  iii  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph. 

••(b)  The  availability  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  "The  Administrator  may  not  make  a 
direct  loan  under  this  section  unless  the  vet- 
erans" small  business  concern  applying  for 
the  loan  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  concern  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  this  section  or  made 
or  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  not  guaran- 
tee a  loan  under  this  section  if  the  loan 
bears  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  of  interest  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 1845  of  this  title. 

■•(3)  The  Administrator  may  not  make  or 
guarantee  a  loan  under  this  section  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

'•(4)  The  original  liability  of  the  Adminis- 
trator on  any  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  and  such  liability  shall 
decrease  or  increase  pro  rata  with  any  de- 
crease or  increase  of  the  amount  of  the 
unpaid  portion  of  the  loan,  but  such  liabil- 
ity may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  origi- 
nal guaranty. 

■■(c)  Each  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this   subchapter   shall    be   of   such   sound 
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value,  taking  into  account  the  creditworthi- 
ness of  the  veterans'  small  business  concern 
(and  the  individual  owners)  applying  for 
such  loan,  or  so  secured  as  reasonably  to 
assure  payment. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  the  Administrator  may 
not  make  or  guarantee  a  loan  under  this 
subchapter  to  a  veterans'  small  business 
concern  in  which  an  ownership  interest  is 
held  by  a  veteran  who  also  has  an  owner- 
ship interest  in  another  small  business  con- 
cern if  such  ownership  interest  was  consid- 
ered in  qualifying  that  other  concern  for  an 
outstanding  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this  subchapter  or  the  Small  Business  Act 
(I5U.S.C.  631  etseq.). 

••(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  51  percent  or  more  of  the  busi- 
ness concern  seeking  a  direct  or  guaranteed 
loan  under  this  subchapter  is  owned  by  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era  or  disabled  veter- 
ans without  including  the  ownership  inter- 
est of  the  veteran  whose  ownership  interest 
in  another  small  business  concern  was  previ- 
ously considered  in  qualifying  that  other 
concern  for  an  outstanding  guaranteed  or 
direct  business  loan  under  this  subchapter 
or  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  631  et 
seq.). 

•■(e)(1)  In  order  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  upon  application  by  a 
veterans'  small  business  concern  which  is 
the  recipient  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  subchapter,  the  Administrator  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection)  may  un- 
dertake the  veterans"  small  business  con- 
cern's obligation  to  make  payments  under 
such  loan  or.  if  the  loan  was  a  direct  loan 
made  by  the  Administrator,  may  suspend 
such  obligation.  While  such  payments  are 
being  made  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  the  undertaking  of  such  obligation  or 
while  such  obligation  is  suspended,  no  such 
payment  with  respect  to  the  loan  may  \ye  re- 
quired from  the  concern. 

■■(2)  The  Administrator  may  undertake  or 
suspend  a  veterans'  small  business  concern's 
obligation  under  this  subsection  only  if— 

"(A)  such  undertaking  or  suspension  of 
the  obligation  »».  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States; 

••(B)  with  the  undertaking  or  suspension 
of  the  obligation,  the  small  business  concern 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administra- 
tor, become  or  remain  a  viable  small  busi- 
ness entity;  and 

••(C)  the  small  business  concern  executes 
an  agreement  In  writing  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  as  provided  by  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection. 

••(3)  The  period  of  time  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator undertakes  or  suspends  the  obli- 
gation on  a  loan  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  five  years.  The  Administrator 
may  extend  the  maturity  of  any  loan  on 
which  the  Administrator  undertakes  or  sus- 
pends the  obligation  under  this  subsection 
for  a  corresponding  period  of  time. 

■•(4)(A)  Before  the  Administrator  may  un- 
dertake or  suspend  a  veterans'  small  busi- 
ness concern's  obligation  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  require  the 
small  business  concern  to  execute  an  agree- 
ment to  repay  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
payments  which  were  required  under  the 
loan  during  the  period  for  which  the  obliga- 
tion was  undertaken  or  suspended— 

•■(i)  by  periodic  payments  not  less  in 
amount  or  less  frequently  falling  due  than 
those  which  were  due  under  the  loan  during 
such  period. 


•(11)  pursuant  to  a  repayment  schedule 
agreed  upon  by  the  Administrator  and  the 
small  business  concern,  or 

•'(iii)  by  a  combination  of  the  method  of 
payments  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of 
this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  requiring  the  small 
business  concern  to  execute  the  agreement 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shall,  before  the 
undertaking  or  suspension  of  the  obligation, 
take  such  action  and  require  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  to  take  such  action  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  provision  of  such 
security  as  the  Administrator  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  to  assure  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  any  lender  will  be  safeguarded  ade- 
quately during  and  after  the  period  In 
which  such  obligation  is  so  undertaken  or 
suspended. 

••§1843.  Liability  on  loans 

••Each  individual  who  has  an  ownership 
interest  in  a  veterans'  small  business  con- 
cern that  is  provided  a  direct  loan  under 
this  subchapter,  or  that  obtains  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  this  subchapter,  shall  execute 
a  note  or  other  document  evidencing  the 
direct  or  guaranteed  business  loan,  and  such 
Individuals  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
of  such  direct  loan  or.  in  the  case  of  a  guar- 
anteed loan,  for  any  amount  paid  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  account  of  such  loan. 

■■§1844.  Approval  of  loans  by  the  Adminis- 
trator 

■•(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  loan  may  not  be  guaran- 
teed under  this  subchapter  unless,  before 
the  closing  of  the  loan,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  for  approval  and  the  Admin- 
istrator grants  approval. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  exempt  any 
lender  of  a  class  of  lenders  listed  in  section 
1802(d)  of  this  title  from  the  prior  approval 
requirement  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the  ex- 
perience of  such  lender  or  class  of  lenders 
warrants  such  exemption. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  at  any  time 
upon  30  days'  notice  require  loans  to  be 
made  by  any  lender  or  class  of  lenders 
under  this  subchapter  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  for  prior  approval.  No 
guaranty  shall  exist  with  respect  to  any 
such  loan  unless  evidence  of  the  guaranty  is 
Issued  by  the  Administrator. 
§  1845.  Interest  on  loans 

••(a)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  bear  Interest  not  in  excess  of 
such  rate  as  the  Administrator  may  from 
time  to  time  find  the  loan  market  demands. 
In  establishing  the  rate  of  interest  that 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

••(b)  The  rate  of  Interest  on  any  direct 
loan  made  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
subchapter  may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
rate  In  effect  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  at  the  time  the  direct  loan  Is  made. 
••§  1846.    Maturity  of  loans 

•The  maturity  of  a  loan  made  or  guaran- 
teed under  this  subchapter  that  Is  used  In 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  construction,  con- 
version, or  expansion  of  facilities  or  for  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  may  not  exceed 
twenty  years  plus  such  additional  reasona- 
ble time  as  the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine, at  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  is  re- 


quired to  complete  the  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, or  expansion  of  such  facilities.  The 
maturity  of  any  other  loan  made  or  guaran- 
teed under  this  subchapter  may  not  exceed 
ten  years. 

••§  1847.    Eligible  financial  institutions 

••The  Administrator  may  not  guarantee 
under  this  subchapter  a  loan  made  by  an 
entity  not  subject  to  examination  and  su- 
pervision by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  State. 

■•§  1848.    Preference  for  disabled  veterans 

■"In  the  extension  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  preference,  first,  to  veterans' 
small  business  concerns  in  which  disabled 
veterans  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  self- 
employment  in  a  small  business  enterprise 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title  have  a  signifi- 
cant ownership  interest,  and,  second,  to  vet- 
erans' small  business  concerns  in  which 
other  disabled  veterans  have  a  significant 
ownership  interest. 

§  1849.    Revolving  fund 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasury  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Small  Business  Loan 
Revolving  Fund"  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  fund"). 

"(b)  Amounts  in  the  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  for  all  loan  guaranty  and 
direct  loan  operations  under  this  subchap- 
ter other  than  administrative  expenses  and 
may  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

•'(c)(1)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  years  thereafter,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  a  total  of 
$25,000,000. 

••(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  Into  the 
fund  all  amounts  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator derived  from  loan  operations  under 
this  subchapter,  including  all  collection  of 
principal  and  interest  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  use  of  property  held  or  of  property 
sold. 

••(d)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
annually  whether  there  has  developed  In 
the  fund  a  surplus  which.  In  the  Admlnls- 
trator"s  judgment,  is  more  than  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  fund.  Any  such  sur- 
plus shall  Immediately  be  transferred  Into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"■(e)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  new  commitments  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Administrator  shall  transfer  Into  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury  all  amounts  In  the 
fund  except  those  that  the  Administrator 
determines  may  be  required  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  obligations  under  this  subchapter. 
All  amounts  received  thereafter  derived 
from  loan  operations  under  this  subchapter, 
except  so  much  thereof  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  liqui- 
dating outstanding  obligations  under  this 
subchapter,  shall  also  be  so  deposited. 

■■§  1850.  Incorporation  of  other  provisions  by 
the  Administrator 
•The  Administrator  may  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  sections  of  other  subchapters 
of  this  chapter  that  are  not  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  loans  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  applicable  to  loans 
made  or  guaranteed  under  this  subchapter. 
The  Administrator  shall  exercise  authority 
under  the  preceding  sentence  by  regulations 
prescribed  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  a  period  of  not  less  than  30 
days  for  public  comment. 
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"S  1851.  Termination  of  program 

•'The  Administrator  may  not  make  com- 
mitments for  financial  assistance  under  this 
subchapter  after  September  30.  1986.". 

(b)(1)  The  title  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Chapter  37-HOUSING  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  LOANS". 

(3)  The  table  of  chapters  before  part  I  and 
the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of 
part  III  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  chupter  37  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"37.  Housing  and  Small  Business 

Loans 1801". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"Subchapter  IV— Small  Business  Loans 

"1841.  Definitions. 

"1842.  Small  business  loan  program. 

"1843.  Liability  on  loans. 

"1844.  Approval  of  loans  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"1845.  Interest  on  loans. 

"1846.  Maturity  of  loans. 

"1847.  Eligible  financial  institutions. 

"1848.  Preference  for  disabled  veterans. 

"1849.  Revolving  fund. 

"1850.  Incorporation  of  other  provisions  by 
the  Administrator. 

"1851.  Termination  of  program.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  1801  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  as  subsections  (b)  and  <c).  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b)  (as 
redesignated  by  clause  (1))  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'housing  loan'  means  a  loan  for  amy  of 
the  purposes  specified  by  sections  1810(a) 
and  1819(a)(1)  of  this  title .": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter— "  in  sub- 
section (b)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "housing  loans 
under  this  chapter—":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  in  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (or  predecessor  entity)". 

(b)  Section  1802  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "housing  loan"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  before  "benefits"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears: 

(2)  by  inserting  "housing '  in  subsection 
(a)  after  "insured": 

(3)  by  inserting  "housing  loan"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  after  "insurance"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Loans"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Housing  loans": 

(5)  by  inserting  "housing "  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  after  ""Any": 

(6)  by  inserting    "housing"  in  subsection 

(e)  after  ""require":  and 

(7)  by  inserting  ""housing"'  in  subsection 

(f)  after  ""Any". 

(c)  Section  1803(d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "housing"'  in  clause  (1) 
after  ""any":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "housing  "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  clause  (3)  after  "real  estate". 

(d)  Section  1807  is  amended  by  inserting 
""housing  loan"  after  ""eligible  for". 

(e)  Section  1815(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "housing"  after  "Any"". 

(f)  Section  1817  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  housing"  in  subsection 
(a)  after  "direct""  the  first  place  it  appears; 
and 


(2)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  sut>section  (b)  after  ""direct". 

(g)  Section  1818(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ""housing  loan"  after  ""eligible  for  the'". 

(h)  Section  1819(a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "housing  loan  "  after  "eligible  for 
the". 

(i>  Section  1819(b)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "loan  guaranty  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "housing  loan". 

(j)  Section  1824  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting    "housing"  in  subsection 

(b)  after  "for  all"':  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  subsection 

(c)  after  "incident  to  ". 

(k)  Section  1517(b)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "shall  assist  such  veteran  in  secur- 
ing, as  appropriate,  a  loan  under  subchapter 
IV  of  chapter  37  of  this  title  and  "  after  "the 
Administrator". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  304.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $750,000  for  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1986  for  use  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  establishment  of  the  small 
business  loan  program  authorized  by  sub- 
chapter rv  of  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  302). 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  305.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  180- 
day  period  t>eginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  except  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  promulgate  regulations  under  sulichapter 
IV  of  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  302),  shall  take 
effect  on  such  date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

EXPANSION  OF  SCOPE  OF  AGENT  ORANGE  STUDY 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
307(a>  of  the  Veterans  Health  Programs  Ex- 
tension and  Improvement  Act  of  1979 
(Public  Law  96-151:  93  Stat.  1097)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

""(1)(A)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  shall  design  protocol  for  and  con- 
duct an  epidemiological  study  of  any  long- 
term  adverse  health  effects  in  humans  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  such 
health  effects  may  result  from  exposure  to 
phenoxy  herbicides  (including  the  herbicide 
known  as  agent  orange)  and  the  class  of 
chemicals  known  as  the  dioxins  produced 
during  the  manufacture  of  such  herbicides. 
In  conducting  such  study,  the  Administra- 
tor may  expand  the  scope  of  the  study  to  in- 
clude sm  evaluation  of  any  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effects  in  humans  of  such  serv- 
ice as  such  health  effects  may  result  from 
other  factors  involved  in  such  service,  in- 
cluding exposure  to  other  herbicides,  chemi- 
cals, medications,  or  environmental  hazards 
or  conditions.  The  Administrator  may  also 
include  in  the  study  an  evaluation  of  the 
means  of  detecting  and  treating  adverse 
health  effects  found  through  the  study. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  shall  also  conduct 
a  comprehensive  review  and  scientific  analy- 
sis of  the  literature  covering  other  studies 
relating  to  whether  there  may  be  long-term 
adverse  health  effects  in  humans  from  ex- 
posure to  phenoxy  herbicides  (including  the 
herbicide  known  as  agent  orange)  and  the 
class  of  chemicals  known  as  the  dioxins  pro- 
duced during  the  manufacture  of  such  her- 
bicides. In  conducting  such  review  ana  anal- 
ysis,  the   Administrator   may   expand   the 


scope  of  such  review  and  analysis  to  include 
a  review  and  analysis  of  the  literature  cover- 
ing other  studies  relating  to  whether  there 
may  be  long-term  adverse  health  effects  in 
humans  from  other  factors  involved  in  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  or  in 
other  comparable  situations  involving  one 
or  more  of  the  factors  described  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A).  The 
Administrator  may  also  include  a  review 
and  analysis  of  the  means  of  detecting  and 
treating  adverse  health  effects  found 
through  any  study  covered  by  either  such 
review  and  analysis.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""first"  after  ""submis- 
sion of  the". 

(b)  Section  307(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  ""for  administrative  or  leg- 
islative action,  or  both."  in  paragraph  (2) 
after  ""recommendations";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

""(3)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
submission  of  each  report  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  Administrator  shall,  based  on  the 
results  described  in  such  report  and  the 
comments  and  recommendations  thereon 
and  any  other  available  pertinent  informa- 
tion, publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  for 
public  review  and  comment,  a  description  of 
actions,  if  any,  that  the  Administrator  pro- 
poses to  take  with  respect  to  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans"  Administration. 
Each  such  description  shall  include  a  justifi- 
cation or  rationale  for  any  such  action  the 
Administrator  proposes  to  take. 

"(4)  The  first  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  include  the  Administra- 
tor's recommendation,  and  reasons  therefor, 
with  respect  to  whether  the  authority  to 
provide  care  and  services  under  and  by 
virtue  of  section  610(a)(5)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  should  be  extended  beyond  the 
expiration  period  specified  by  section 
610(e)(3)  of  such  title. ". 

TECHNICAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPUTATION  OF 
RETIREMENT  ANNUITIES  FOR  CEHTAIN  PERSON- 
NEL 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4109 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  computing  the  annuity  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5  of  an 
individual  who  retires  under  such  subchap- 
ter (other  than  under  section  8337  of  such 
subchapter)  after  December  31.  1981,  and 
who  served  at  any  time  on  a  less-than-full- 
time  basis  in  a  position  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual was  appointed  under  this  subchap- 
ter- 

"(A)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such 
individual's  average  pay,  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 8331(4)  of  title  5.  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  full-time  service  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  be  such  individual's  rate  of  basic 
pay:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  individuals  an- 
nuity as  computed  under  section  8339  of 
title  5  (before  application  of  any  reduction 
required  by  subsection  (i)  of  such  section) 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  fraction  equal  to 
the  ratio  that  that  individuals  total  full- 
time  equivalent  service  bears  to  that  individ- 
ual's creditable  service  as  determined  under 
section  8332  of  title  5. 

""(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection,  an  individual's  full-time 
equivalent  service  is  the  individual's  credita- 
ble service  as  determined  under  section  8332 
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of  title  5,  except  that  any  period  of  service 
of  such  individual  served  on  a  less-than  full- 
time  basis  shall  be  prorated  based  on  the 
fraction  such  service  bears  to  full-time  serv- 
ice. For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, full-time  service  shall  be  considered 
to  be  eighty  hours  of  service  per  bi-weekly 
pay  period. 

"(3)  A  survivor  aruiulty  computed  under 
section  8341  of  title  5  based  on  the  service  of 
an  individual  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  computed  based 
upon  such  individual's  annuity  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  such  paragraph.". 

(bKl)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1. 
1981. 

(2)  The  annuity  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5  of  an  individual  who  re- 
tires under  such  subchapter  during  the 
period  beginning  on  October  1.  1981.  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  who  served  at  any  time  on  a  less- 
than-fuU-time  basis  in  a  position  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  which 
such  individual  was  appointed  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  Chapter  73  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  computed  without 
regard  to  section  4109(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  to  request  counseling 
under  the  veterans'  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program,  to  provide  medical  care  eligi- 
bility for  veterans  exposed  to  herbicides  or 
defoliants  (including  agent  orange)  or  to 
nuclear  radiation,  to  establish  a  minimum 
total  number  of  operating  beds  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  and  nursing  home 
facilities,  to  extend  for  certain  Vietnam-era 
veterans  the  period  of  time  in  which  GI  Bill 
educational  assistance  benefits  may  be  used 
for  the  pursuit  of  certain  training,  to  pro- 
vide a  small  business  loan  program  for  Viet- 
nam era  and  disabled  veterans,  and  to 
extend  the  authority  for  veterans  readjust- 
ment appointments  in  the  civil  service;  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
give  us  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ments that  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee, 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  would  pay  attention  to  our 
explanation.  This  is  a  very  important 
bill.  It  pertains  to  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans and  the  extension  of  the  veter- 
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ans*  readjustment  counseling  program. 
It  affects  agent  orange  and  the  Viet- 
nam-era veterans, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2,  1981,  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  388  to  0  passed 
H.R.  3499,  a  veterans'  bill  to  extend 
the  Vietnam-era  veterans'  readjust- 
ment counseling  program,  to  provide 
medical  care  for  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
posed to  herbicide  defoliants,  includ- 
ing agent  orange,  and  other  health-re- 
lated matters. 

On  June  16,  1981,  the  other  body 
passed  the  bill,  with  amendments,  by  a 
vote  of  99  to  0.  Some  of  the  amend- 
ments were  education  provisions 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
on  June  1,  1981,  in  a  separate  measure 
(H.R.  3423). 

The  amendments  I  am  proposing  to 
the  Senate  amendments.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reflect  an  agreement  we  have  reached 
with  the  other  body  on  all  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  3499  and  H.R.  3423 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care,  Roh  Mottl,  is  on  the 
floor,  and  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  will  yield  to  him. 
he  can  very  briefly  outline  the  major 
provisions  of  the  agreement  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr, 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl), 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  briefly  explain  the 
differences  in  the  amendments  we  are 
now  considering  to  H.R.  3499,  as  it  was 
passed  on  Jime  2,  1981. 

First,  we  are  accepting  a  Senate  pro- 
vision to  add  to  the  language  priority 
outpatient  care  for  Vietnam  veterans 
who  believe  that  their  current  medical 
conditions  may  be  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange.  In  addition, 
outpatient  care  will  be  providecl  on  a 
priority  basis  for  other  veterans  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
finds  were  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation from  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  in  cormection  with  a  test  or 
with  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  during  the  period 
September  11,  1945,  and  July  1,  1946. 
Such  outpatient  care  would  be  provid- 
ed to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital 
care,  and  it  would  make  it  clear  that 
health  care  is  provided  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  there  is  insufficient  medi- 
cal evidence  that  such  disabilities  may 
be  associated  with  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  ionizing  radiation  and  that 
these  disabilities  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  involving  service  cormection 
or  affect  in  any  way  determinations 
involving  service  connection  or  disabil- 
ity compensation  under  chapter  11  of 
title  38. 


Further,  this  new  eligibility  for 
health  care  would  expire  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  submission  of  the  first 
report  by  the  VA  on  the  epidemiologi- 
cal study  mandated  by  Public  Law  96- 
151. 

Second,  an  amendment  is  made  to 
section  612(b),  title  38.  clarifying  that 
in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  service 
before  August  13.  1981,  and  who  reen- 
ters the  service  within  I  year  of  leav- 
ing it,  the  period  provided  for  outpa- 
tient, noncompensable  dental  care  re- 
lating to  such  veteran's  first  period  of 
service  would  be  reinstated  for  1  year 
following  discharge  from  the  subse- 
quent service.  This  amendment  takes 
into  account  the  reduction  of  this  " 
period  from  1  year  to  90  days  for  those 
discharged  after  September  30,  1981, 
as  modified  by  Public  Law  97-35,  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

T^ird.  this  bill  extends  the  period 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans  to  request 
psychological  readjustment  counseling 
for  3  years  or  imtil  September  30, 
1984.  This  provision  differs  from  the 
House-passed  version  in  that  the  last 
12-month  period  ending  September  30, 
1984,  will  be  a  transitional  period, 
bringing  the  vet  centers  from  "store 
front"  operations  which  are  apart 
from  VA  facilities,  to  operations  pro- 
viding these  services  through  regular 
VA  medical  facilities. 

This  provision  would  permit  the  VA 
to  then  continue  readjustment  coim- 
sellng  after  September  30.  1984.  within 
VA  medical  centers  and  outpatient 
clinics. 

Fourth,  this  bill  contains  the  House- 
passed  grant  provisions  of  $500,000  per 
year  through  fiscal  year  1986  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  assist  in 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  of  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Medical  Center,  but  it  is  amended  to 
require  that  this  authority  be  limited 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  such  grant 
for  that  year. 

Fifth,  the  provision  of  H.R.  3499  re- 
lating to  minimum  number  of  hospital 
and  nursing  home  beds  has  been 
amended  in  this  bill  to  eliminate  sepa- 
rate numbers  of  hospital  beds  and 
nursing  care  beds  and  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  a  combined  total 
of  90,000  beds  and  to  maintain  the 
availability  of  such  additional  beds 
and  facilities  necessary  to  fulfill  VA's 
contingency  responsibility  for  assisting 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
require  VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  to 
review  health  care  admission  policies, 
practices,  and  bed  mix  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  It  would  further  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  report  to 
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the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
the  results  of  this  review  by  December 
1.  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Sixth,  the  House-passed  expansion 
of  the  scope  of  the  study  on  agent 
orange  is  amended  by  this  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  expand 
the  study  to  include  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  treating  the  adverse 
health  effects,  if  any.  found  through 
the  study  and/or  review  of  the  world 
literature  on  phenoxy  herbicides.  The 
amendment  further  provides  that  the 
Administrator  will  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  for  public  review  and 
comment,  the  actions,  if  any.  the  VA 
proposes  to  take  with  respect  to  VA 
programs  in  light  of  the  results  of  the 
study. 

Last,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  added  an 
amendment  to  section  4109  of  title  38. 
which  pertains  to  the  retirement 
rights  of  part-time  persons  appointed 
to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

This  amendment  postpones  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  method  of  comput- 
ing retirement  benefits  of  such  part- 
time  employees  from  October  1,  1981 
to  December  31.  1981.  and  would  pre- 
vent such  employees  from  qualifying 
for  a  disproportionately  large  annuity, 
which  was  not  intended  when  this  pro- 
vision first  passed  in  Public  Law  96- 
330.  The  delay  in  the  effective  date  is 
to  allow  publication  and  implementa- 
tion of  these  new  provisions  to  the  af- 
fected employees  and  to  remove  an  un- 
intended impact  on  career  part-time 
employees  that  resulted  from  the 
original  amendments  in  Public  Law 
96-330. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  compro- 
mises reached  with  the  Senate.  The 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendments  now  before  us  are  the 
same  as  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2,  1981. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  ex- 
plain the  educational  compromises 
now  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  give  my 
full  support  to  H.R.  3499  as  amended 
by  the  Senate.  The  legislation  repre- 
sents the  combined  efforts  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  in  shaping  a  bill  tailored 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  veteran.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions within  this  bill  have  been  de- 
layed or  ignored  in  the  Congress  far 
too  long,  for  years  in  fact.  However, 
the  bill  also  contains  several  require- 
ments for  the  extension  of  two  specific 
programs  whose  congressional  man- 
date expired  October  1.  Therefore.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  preparing  it  for 
the  President's  signature  to  avoid  fur- 
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ther    disruption 
these  programs. 

The  bill  extends  for  3  years,  from 
October  1,  1981.  eligibility  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans  to  receive  readjustment 
counseling     through    the    storefront 
counseling   centers,   or  so-called,   Vet 
Centers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Pew  programs  of  this  size  and  scope 
have  received  such  popular  response 
from    the    American    public    or    from 
their  veteran  clientele  in  such  a  short 
time.    However,    yesterday,    eligibility 
authorized  by  the  Congress  through 
Public  Law  96-22  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans to  receive  readjustment  counsel- 
ing through  this  program  expired.  Be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  final  congression- 
al approval  of  this  bill,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  issued  a  directive  yes- 
terday  to   the   Vet   Centers  advising 
them  to  deny  assistance  to  most  new 
clients.  We  need  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  in  speeding 
this  legislation  to  the  President's  desk. 
The  explanatory  statement  accom- 
panying H.R.  3499  outlines  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committees  that  Vet  Cen- 
ters remain  open  for  an  additional  3- 
year  period.  Extensive  hearing  testi- 
mony and  a  $2  million  study  mandated 
by  the  Congress  covering  the  total  re- 
adjustment needs  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, states  quite  clearly  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  centers  rests  in 
their  ability  to  provide  outreach  coun- 
seling and  services  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans only  if  they  remain  apart  from 
traditional  VA  health  care  facilities.  I 
believe   within   this   3-year  extension 
for  the  storefront  counseling  centers 
we  have  authorized  the  program  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  its 
mandated  purpose  as  originally  con- 
ceived and  designed.  Excepting  exten- 
sion of  the  program  in  this  state,  the 
explanatory  statement  also  states  that 
the  VA  may  incorporate  readjustment 
counseling   services   and   Vet   Center 
personnel  into  traditional  VA  health 
care  surroundings,  but  only  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984.  In  doing  so  it  is  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  legislation  that  we 
have  offered  a  buffer  and  safeguard 
for  the  continued  successful  operation 
of  the  program  as  it  is  now.  and  have 
included  the  provision  for  continued 
counseling  as  needed  in  the  future.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  the  consolida- 
tion   or    incorporation    of    any    Vet 
Center  before  that  time  into  tradition- 
al VA  surroundings,  without  explicit 
cause  stated  to  the  committees,  will  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  closing 
or  elimination  of  any  VA  facility  and 
should  be  so  stated  in  the  budget  pro- 
posal   submitted    to    the    House    and 
Senate    for    congressional    review    as 
mandated    by    the   conference   agree- 
ment on  the  veterans  compensation 
bill  S.  917  which  should  be  before  the 
House  this  afternoon.  Vet  Center  per- 
sonnel are  part  of  the  cpngressionally 
mandated  personnel  categories  ^nder 
Public  Law  96-151  within  the  VA  De- 


partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
are  therefore  not  subject  to  indiscrimi- 
nate reduction  without  congressional 
authorization  through  the  budget 
process. 

H.R.  3499.  as  amended,  also  provides 
a  2-year  extension,  effective  December 
31.  1981,  of  the  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  certain  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans to  utilize  their  GI  bill  entitlement 
for  vocational,  apprenticeship,  and  on- 
the-job  training.  As  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment, I  am  pleased  to  see  this  provi- 
sion, originally  approved  by  our  sub- 
committee and  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House  in  H.R.  3423  included  in 
the  final  draft  of  this  legislation. 

The  movement  to  extend  the  10-year 
delimiting  date  for  education  and 
training  benefits  has  been  a  long  and 
arduous  process.  As  early  as  7  years 
ago.  many  of  us  in  the  House  and 
Senate  saw  the  need  to  extend  the  de- 
limiting date  to  meet  the  special  expe- 
rience and  readjustment  needs  of 
these  veterans.  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
finally  reached  that  point  today  and 
have  achieved  that  goal  in  light  of 
budget  restrictions  to  target  that  as- 
sistance to  those  with  the  most  need. 

H.R.  3499  also  extends  the  veterans 
readjustment  appointments  program 
for  3  years,  extending  eligibility  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  Vietnam 
era  veterans  for  employment  within 
the  Federal  work  force.  This  program 
also  expired  on  October  1  of  this  year 
and  must  be  reauthorized  as  soon  as 
possible  to  insure  the  employment 
continuity  of  those  already  employed 
and  those  seeking  job  assistance  in 
Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  accept  our  sub- 
committee's recommendation  to  au- 
thorize a  small  business  loan  program 
implemented  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  House-Senate  agree- 
ment will  provide  $25  million  for  a  5- 
year  program  offering  small  business 
loans  up  to  $200,000  for  eligible  Viet- 
nam era  and  certain  disabled  veterans. 
Judging  the  poor  record  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  imple- 
menting current  law  and  regulation 
governing  special  consideration  for 
veterans  in  obtaining  small  business 
loans,  our  subcommittee  had  no  choice 
but  to  recommend  this  proposal.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  I  should  state, 
quite  clearly,  at  this  point,  that  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training,  and  Employment,  and  as  co- 
author of  this  legislation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Sonny  Montgomery  of  Mississippi,  I 
do  not  consider  this  provision  to  be  an 
empty  promise  or  merely  a  threat  to 
prod  some  other  Federal  agency  into  a 
better  performance  record.  This  au- 
thorization if  approved  by  the  Con- 
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gress  and  the  President  will  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  When  funded  by  either 
OMB  or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, the  loan  program  will  only  afford 
these  veterans  the  same  entitlement 
enjoyed  by  World  War  n  and  Korean 
war  veterans. 

For  the  first  time  legislation  before 
the  Congress  has  addressed,  in  a  sub- 
stantive way  the  subject  of  the  defoli- 
ant agent  orange  and  its  possible 
effect  on  the  current  health  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  in  providing  direct 
benefits  and  services  to  those  poten- 
tially affected.  It  is  only  right  and  just 
that  we  provide  health  care  in  VA 
medical  facilities  for  those  veterans 
whose  health  may  have  been  affected 
by  agent  orange  while  we  have  to  wait, 
almost  interminably  for  the  results  of 
ongoing  scientific  inquiry.  We  have 
given  the  Vietnam  veteran  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  which  is  only  fair.  We 
have  also,  in  providing  this  health  care 
eligibility  made  the  assumption  that, 
without  a  lack  of  concrete  knowledge 
as  to  exactly  where  the  defoliant  was 
sprayed  and  who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed, we  have  accepted  the  rationale 
that  anyone  with  service  in  Vietnam 
could  have  potentially  been  exposed 
and  therefore,  under  regulation  still  to 
be  designed,  is  eligible  for  treatment. 

The  legislation  would  also  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
expand  ongoing  epidemiological  study 
to  include  the  potential  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  defoliants,  chemicals,  medi- 
cations or  environmental  hazards  or 
conditions.  Modern  warfare  does  not 
present  a  benign  environment.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  VA  have  this  au- 
thority to  review  other  cause  and 
effect  potentialities  while  continuing 
on  their  ongoing  agent  orange  inquiry 
as  well. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  both  of 
these  provisions  are  included  in  this 
legislation.  I  am  also  concerned  that 
the  health  care  eligibility  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  agent  orange  study 
allow  for  considerable  interpretation 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In 
the  area  of  health  care,  I  understand 
that  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
VA  has  assured  the  committee  that 
regulations  governing  admitting  proce- 
dures for  these  veterans  will  be  liberal- 
ized to  the  maximum  extent.  I  hope 
this  to  be  the  case.  I  also  trust  that  as 
specified  in  the  legislation,  health  care 
eligibility  will  continue  for  these  veter- 
ans for  a  full  year  following  the 
formal  preliminary  results  as  reported 
from  the  study  and  not  from  a' point 
of  preliminary  review  and  analysis  of 
initial  inquiry.  At  that  point  the  legis- 
lation also  requires  the  VA  to  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  what  steps 
they  intend  to  take  and  what  recom- 
mendations they  propose  in  extending 
VA  benefits  to  those  veterans  pre- 
sumed to  be  affected  by  exposure  to 
these  chemicals.  In  completion  of  the 
study.  I  trust  as  well  that  every  effort 
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will  be  expended  to  come  to  a  speedy 
but  thorough  analysis  of  any  factor 
arising  from  service  in  Vietnam  which 
could  be  causing  health  problems 
among  the  Vietnam  veteran  communi- 
ty today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery of  Mississippi  for  the  new  di- 
rection and  leadership  he  has  brought 
the  committee  this  year.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
Education,  Training  and  Employment 
Subcommittee  and  expecially  ranking 
member  Don  Edwards  of  California, 
Tom  Daschle,  the  chairman  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  in  Congress,  and 
ranking  minority  member  Margaret 
Heckler  for  their  hard  work  and  com- 
mitment to  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
before  us  today.  The  gentlemen  from 
California.  South  Dakota  and  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Massachusetts  have  a 
deep  commitment  to  the  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans.  It  is  a  pleasure 
working  with  them.  I  would  also  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  Ron 
MoTTL  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  for  his  as- 
sistance. In  designing  this  total  legisla- 
tive package  for  the  Vietnam  veteran 
this  year  our  two  subcommittees  have 
enjoyed  a  very  close  working  relation- 
ship. We  have  designed  a  well-formed 
package  of  long-awaited  vocational, 
economic,  and  health  care  assistance 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. I  trust  following  Senate  action, 
the  President  will  join  us  in  approving 
this  legislation  and  sign  H.R.  3499  into 
law. 

D  1030 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  ranking 
member  of  our  subcommittee.  Marga- 
ret Heckler,  and  also  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Don  Edwards,  our  chair- 
man, and  Tom  Daschle,  for  their  ef- 
forts in  particularly  focusing  this  par- 
ticular legislation  on  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran.  I  think  this  is  an  historic 
moment  and  while  there  is  noise  in 
the  Chamber  and  while  this  is  under  a 
unanimous-consent  decree.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  particular  facets 
of  this  legislation  because  I  think  we 
are  making  a  strong  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  with 
some  of  the  news  that  I  hear  out  of 
the  administration  about  a  new  round 
of  budget  cuts.  My  hope  is  that  as 
those  new  rounds  of  budget  cuts  come 
before  us  they  will  not  impact  in  a 
negative  way  on  veterans  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  strongly  support 
this  legislation  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 


the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment, for  his  diligent  leadership  in 
heading  this  subcommittee  this  year. 
Bob  Edgar  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
and  three  provisions  of  the  proposed 
amendments  reflect  his  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation's  veterans.  An  addi- 
tional major  education  bill,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
has  received  most  favorable  consider- 
ation. Dozens  of  witnesses  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  later  this  year,  we 
are  hopeful  that  measure  will  be 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentlelady 
from  Massachusetts,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mrs.  Heckler,  for  the  time  and  atten- 
tion she  has  given  to  these  education 
measures.  She.  too,  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous help  and  has  participated  in  so 
many  of  the  hearings  that  have  been 
held  on  education-related  matters 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  work  of  all 
members  of  that  subcommittee  and 
commend  them  for  the  excellent  pro- 
grams we  are  preparing  to  send  to  the 
President  that  will  be  so  much  help  to 
all  veterans,  and  especially  the  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mottl)  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  our  full  committee,  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt.  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  they  have  done  in  working  to- 
gether to  reach  agreement  with  the 
other  body.  It  has  been  no  easy  task 
and  they  are  to  be  commended.  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Hon.  Alan  Simpson. 
for  the  strong  leadership  he  has  dis- 
played in  working  out  this  agreement. 
Without  such  leadership,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  could  not  have  resolved  some  very 
tough  policy  issues  contained  in  these 
two  bills.  I  am  certain  all  veterans  of 
our  Nation  share  my  view  and  will  be 
expressing  their  deep  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  time  and  effort  in  their 
behalf. 

I  want  to  again  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee,  Hon.  Alan 
Cranston,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Always  a  gentleman.  I  con- 
tinue to  appreciate  his  leadership  in 
our  committee  work.  There  has  never 
been  an  issue  before  us  that  he  has 
not  been  willing  to  settle  objectively. 
He  is  always  very  fair  and  open 
minded.  I  am  most  grateful  for  his  as- 
sistance. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  appreciate 
the  work  of  all  members  of  our  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Applboatk  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Boiter  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Shilby  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Mica  of  Florida,  Mr.  Daschle  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Gramm  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
DoRGAM  of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Hbck- 
LKR  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hillis  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Solomon  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McEwEN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dunm  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Each  of 
these  members  played  a  major  role  in 
putting  together  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  major  veterans'  health-care  bill,  es- 
pecially for  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would: 

First,  extend  authority  to  provide 
certain  contract  hospital  care  and 
ifaedical  services  In  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  other  territories. 
The  authority  would  be  extended  to 
September  30,  1982. 

Second,  provide  medical  care  on  a 
priority  basis  for  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange,  toxic  substances  found 
in  herbicides  and  defoliants,  or  radi- 
ation  from   a   nuclear   detonation.   I 
shall   not   dwell    on   this    issue,    Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  think  the  House  position 
was  fully  discussed  during  floor  debate 
on  the  bill  back  in  June.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  provide  that  veter- 
ans exposed  to  dioxin  or  other  toxic 
substances  found  in  herbicides  used  as 
defoliants  in  Vietnam  and  who  are  suf- 
fering from  disabilities  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  related  to  such  exposure,  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  inpatient  treat- 
ment  for  such   disabilities,   notwith- 
standing that  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  care  there  is  insufficient  medi- 
cal evidence  to  conclude  that  such  dis- 
ability may,  in  fact,  be  associated  with 
such  exposure.   In  other  words,   Mr. 
Speaker,  the  agreement  reflects  our 
view  that  until  the  current  mandated 
studies  are  concluded  and  the  results 
are  in  as  to  whether  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  other  toxic  substances  do 
result  in  adverse,  long-term  health  ef- 
fects,   the    Veterans'    Administration 
will  provide  hospitalization  for  certain 
disabilities.  As  I  will  explain  in  our 
more  detailed  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment that  will  follow  later,  the  new 
eligibility  would  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  disabilities  that  are  found,  ac- 
cording  to   guidelines   issued  by   the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  have  result- 
ed from  a  cause  that  clearly  could  not 
be  related  to  the  specified  exposure. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  until  the 
results  of  ongoing  studies  are  in,  we 
intend  to  take  care  of  these  veterans 
without  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
specific  disability  was  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  and  other  dioxin- 
contaminated    defoliants    and    herbi- 
cides used  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 


Third,  provide  a  statutory  priority 
for  outpatient  care  for  disabilities  so 
as  to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital 
care.  The  priority  estobllshed  would 
give  these  veterans  a  higher  priority 
for  such  care  over  other  veterans  with- 
out service-cormected  disabilities. 

Fourth,  extend  by  3  years  the  period 
of  time  within  which  an  otherwise  eli- 
gible Vietnam-era  veteran  may  request 
readjustment  counseling  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  through  the 
Outreach  centers. 

Fifth,  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
VA's  authority  to  recover  the  costs  of 
veterans'  non-service-connected  care 
from  workers'  compensation  carriers, 
automobile  no-fault  Insurers,  and 
States  that  pay  for  the  costs  of  health 
care  provided  to  victims  of  crimes  of 
personal  violence. 

Sixth,  extend  for  5  years  the  VA's 
authority  to  contract  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Memorial  Medical  Center  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  U.S.  veterans  in 
the  Philippines  and  would  provide  au- 
thority for  grants  of  up  to  $500,000  an- 
nually for  5  years  to  assist  in  the  re- 
placement and  upgrading  of  equip- 
ment and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
physical  plant  auid  facilities  of  the 
center.  The  grant  authority  in  each 
fiscal  year  would  be  limited  to 
amounts  appropriated  specifically  for 
such  grants  for  that  year. 

Seventh,  require  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  authorized 
hosptial  and  nursing  home  bed  levels 
at  not  more  than  125,000  and  not  less 
than  100,000.  In  addition,  the  Adminis- 
trator would  be  required  to  operate 
and  maintain  a  combined  total  of 
90,000  hosptial  and  nursing  care  beds, 
and  to  maintain  the  availability  of 
such  additional  beds  and  facilities  as 
are  necessary  to  fulfill  the  Administra- 
tor's contingency  responsibility  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

In  1968,  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  operated  over  112,000 
hospital  beds.  Over  the  past  12  years, 
the  hospital  bed  level  for  VA  medical 
centers  (end  of  fiscal  year  1980)  was 
82,960.  Since  1971,  hospital  beds  have 
been  decreased  by  more  than  15,000. 
During  the  same  period,  VA  has  in- 
creased nursing  care  beds  by  only 
4,000. 

Since  1971,  VA  has  decreased  domi- 
ciliary beds  by  4.384. 

As  of  June  30,  1981,  World  War  II 
veterans  totaled  more  than  12,000,000. 
The  average  age  of  these  veterans  is 
about  62  years.  As  of  March  31,  1981, 
more  than  3.305,000  were  between  the 
ages  of  60  and  64;  more  than  1,493,000 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  69,  and 
more  than  700,000  between  the  ages  of 
70  and  74.  The  point  Is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  be  facing  a  crisis  situation 
within  the  next  2  or  3  years  when  so 
many  of  these  veterans  will  be  seeking 


more  episodes  of  care  and  the  length 
of  stay  will  be  longer. 

Recently,  our  Administrator,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Nlmmo,  during  an  interview 
with  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion,  was  asked  how  he  proposed  to 
solve  VA's  health  care  delivery  relat- 
ing to  understaffing,  overcrowding, 
and  deteriorating  facilities.  He  re- 
sponded that  upgrading  medical  care 
for  our  veterans  is  not  going  to  take 
place  overnight.  He  suggested  several 
possibilities,  including  improved  man- 
agement techniques.  In  responding  to 
this  very  critical  question  put  to  him 
by  the  American  Legion,  he  said: 


We  don't  have  time  to  delay  the  prepara- 
tions needed  for  taking  care  of  the  aging 
veteran  population.  It's  coming  on  us  very 
rapidly.  We've  got  to  do  some  really  careful 
planning  to  accommodate  that  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Administrator.  We  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  demand  for  all  as- 
pects of  health  care  for  these  veterans. 
We  cannot  do  that  by  continuing  to 
decrease  operating  beds.  We  cannot 
allow  the  bed  level  to  slide  as  it  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  15  years.  This 
provision  will  establish  a  minimum  op- 
erating bed  level  and  require  VA  to  in- 
clude adequate   funds  to  operate  at 
least  90,000  hospital  and  nursing  care 
beds.  If  acute  care  beds  are  not  needed 
in  any  facility,  then  they  should  be 
converted  to  nursing  care  beds  because 
the  need  Is  obvious.  We  cannot  now 
take  care  of  the  demand  for  nursing 
care  and  with  World  War  II  veterans 
rapidly  approaching  an  average  age  of 
65  years,  the  demand  for  nursing  care 
in  the  next  few  years  will  be  stagger- 
ing. We  must  begin  to  plan  to  accom- 
modate    the     increased     health-care 
needs  of  the  World  War  II  veteran 
population  as  the  Administrator  has 
suggested.  We  believe  this  provision  of 
the  proposed  amendments  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Eighth,  authorize  the  expansion  of 
both  the  epidemiological  study  and 
the  literature  review  mandated  by  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1979  regarding  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange,  to  include  addi- 
tional factors  that  might  be  related  to 
adverse  health  problems  being  experi- 
enced by  some  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  medi- 
cal provisions,  the  agreement  contains 
three  major  education  provisions  for 
Vietnam  and  disabled  veterans.  The 
agreement  would: 

First,  extend  the  delimiting  period, 
effective  January  1,  1982,  for  an  eligi- 
ble Vietnam-era  veteran,  whose  GI  bill 
benefits  would  otherwise  have  expired, 
through  December  31,  1983,  for  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-job  training, 
or  a  program  with  a  vocational  objec- 
tive if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  veteran  is  in  need  of  either 
such  program  in  order  to  achieve  a 
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suitable  occupational  or  vocational  ob- 
jective, or  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
secondary  education. 

Second,  extend  for  3  years— until 
September  30,  1983— the  authority  for 
disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans  to 
receive  noncompetitive  appointments 
to  fill  positions  in  the  Federal  civil 
service. 

Third,  authorize  a  one-time  appro- 
priation of  $25  million  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  small  busi- 
ness loans  for  disabled  and  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  The  Administrator  could 
offer  loan  guarantees  and  direct  loan 
assistance  to  veterans'  small  business 
concerns  until  September  30,  1986. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement 
would  amend  section  4109(b)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  which  would 
modify  the  way  in  which  employees 
working  on  a  less  than  full-time  basis 
in  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  could  receive  credit  for 
such  employment  in  the  computation 
of  their  civil  service  retirement  annu- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  time  and  effort 
has  been  spent  by  many  members  of 
our  committee  to  reach  agreement  on 
these  matters.  It  is  most  important 
that  we  enact  this  measure  without 
further  delay.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  other  body  is  expected  to  consider 
the  proposed  amendments  early  next 
week  should  they  be  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  differences 
between  the  House-passed  bill,  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  the  compro- 
mise agreement: 

Explanatory  Statement  or  House  Bill, 
Senate  Amendment  (S.  921),  and  Compro- 
mise Agreement  on  H.R.  3499,  the  "Veter- 
ans' Health  Care.  Training,  and  Small 
Business  Loan  Act  or  1981" 

TITLE  I— health  CARE 

Extension  of  authority  to  provide  certain 
contract  hospital  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  other  territories 

Both  the  House  bill  (in  section  2)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (in  section  2)  would 
amend  section  601(4)(CMv)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  by  nine 
months,  from  December  31,  1981,  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  the  VA's  authority  to  pro- 
vide, on  a  contract  basis,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  other  territories  of  the  United  SUtes, 
hospital  care  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  such  outpatient  treatment  to 
obviate  the  need  for  hospital  admissions  for 
such  disabilities. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

Medical  Care  for  Veterans  Exposed  to  Agent 
Orange.  Toxic  Substances  Found  in  Herbi- 
cides and  Defoliants,  or  Radiation  from  a 
Nuclear  Detonation 

Both  the  House  bill  (in  section  3)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (in  section  3)  would 
amend  section  610  of  title  38  to  provide  cer- 
tain veterans  with  new  eligibility  for  VA 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  pre-hospi- 
tal  and  post-hospital  outpatient  treatment, 
and   outpatient   treatment   to   obviate   the 
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need  for  hospital  admission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "basic  VA  health-care  eligibil- 
ity"). 

The  House  bill  would  provide  a  Vietnam 
veteran  with  basic  VA  health  care  eligibility 
for  conditions  that  a  physician— either  a  VA 
physician  or.  in  an  area  where  no  VA  physi- 
cian is  available,  a  physician  under  contract 
with  the  VA— determines  "may  be  associat- 
ed with"  exposure  to  phenoxy  herbicides 
and  chemicals  used  as  defoliants  (including 
the  defoliant  Agent  Orange)  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  amendment  generally  would 
provide  basic  VA  health-care  eligibility  for  a 
disability  as  to  which  the  Administrator  has 
found,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  "some  credible  medical 
evidence  "  that  the  disabUity  may  be  caused 
by  exposure  to: 

(1)  dioxin  (a  toxic  contaminant  in  Agent 
Orange)  if  the  veteran  served  in  Vietnam. 

(2)  other  toxic  substances  found  in  an  her- 
bicide, defoliant,  or  malaria  preventive 
medication  if  the  veteran  was  exposed  to 
such  a  substance  in  Vietnam,  or 

(3)  radiation  if  the  veteran  was  exposed  to 
it  from  a  nuclear  weapons  test. 

However,  such  eligibility  would  not  be 
provided  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  exposure  was  not  in  the  line  of 
duty  or  was  the  result  of  misconduct  or, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  that  there  is  clear  medical 
evidence  that  the  disability  is  not  caused  by 
the  exposure. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  amend  section  612(1)  of 
title  38  to  provide  a  priority  for  outpatient 
care  for  these  disabilities  ahead  of  care  for 
non-service-connected  veterans  and  would 
terminate  the  new  health-care  eligibility 
one  year  following  the  submission  of  the 
first  report  on  the  VA's  epidemiological 
study  on  the  effects  of  Agent  Orange  under 
section  307(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-151.  (The 
first  report  on  that  study  is  due  two  years 
after  the  protocol  for  the  study  is  approved: 
a  proposed  protocol  design  is  in  the  peer 
review  process  at  this  time.) 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  derived  from  these  provisions  and 
worded  ("notwithstanding  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient medical  evidence  to  conclude  that 
such  disability  may  be  associated  with  such 
exposure")  so  as  to  carry  out  clearly  the 
Committee's  intent  that  the  proposed 
changes  be  construed  so  as  to  relate  only  to 
eligibility  for  health  care  under  chapter  17 
of  title  38  and  not  be  construed  to  suggest 
that  the  disabilities  involved  are  service  con- 
nected or  affect  in  any  way  determinations 
regarding  service  connection,  including  eligi- 
bility for  VA  disability  compensation  under 
chapter  11  of  title  38. 

Under  the  provision  in  the  compromise 
agreement,  eligibility  for  the  provision  of 
basic  health-care  services  directly  by  the  VA 
is  granted  for  a  veterans  disability  if  it  is 
found  that  the  veteran,  during  active  duty, 
"may  have  been  exposed"  to  doxin  or  "was 
exposed"  in  Vietnam  to  any  toxic  substance 
in  an  herbicide  or  defoliant  used  in  connec- 
tion with  military  purposes  there  or  to  ion- 
izing radiation  from  the  detonation  of  a  nu- 
clear device  in  connection  with  the  veteran's 
participation  in  the  test  of  a  nuclear  device 
or  with  the  American  occupation  of  Hiroshi- 
ma or  Nagasaki,  Japan,  following  World 
War  II.  However,  the  new  eligibility  would 
not  apply  with  respect  to  disabilities  that 
are  found,  according  to  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director,  to  have  resulted 
from  a  cause  other  than  the  specified  expo- 
sure. The  Committees  intend  that  the  Chief 


Medical  Director  use  this  authority  to  ex- 
clude certain  disabilities  so  as  to  provide  a 
basis  for  examining  physicians  to  reach  a 
medical  judgment  that  the  cause  of  the 
claimed  disability  is  clearly  something  other 
than  the  exposure  in  question,  thereby  pre- 
cluding eligibility  under  this  provision  for 
care  for  that  disability.  Also,  the  Commit- 
tees note  their  intent  to  provide  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  with  complete  flexibility 
in  terms  of  the  form  of  the  guidelines  re- 
garding such  matters  as  excluding  catego- 
ries of  disabilities,  providing  for  case-by-case 
determinations,  excluding  categories  but 
providing  for  exceptions,  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  exposure  to  dioxin.  In  light 
of  the  current  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  determining  definitively  the 
actual  usage  patterns  of  Agent  Orange  and 
other  dioxin-contaminated  defoliants  and 
herbicides  and  troop  movements  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  Conunittees  intend 
that,  with  respect  to  any  claim  based  on  ex- 
posure to  dioxin.  the  Administrator  concede 
that  such  exposure  occurred  if  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  the  military  records  of  the 
veteran  claiming  such  exposure  indicate 
that  the  veteran  served  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

This  new  eligibility  for  health  care  would 
expire  one  year  following  the  submission  of 
the  first  report  by  the  VA  on  the  epidemio- 
logical study  mandated  by  section  307(bK2) 
of  Public  Law  96-151. 

The  compromise  sigreement  would  provide 
a  sUtutory  priority  for  outpatient  care  for 
the  disabilities  covered,  ahead  of  care  for 
non-service-connected  veterans. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  effect  of 
the  new  eligibility  and  outpatient  priority 
being  established  is  to  add  to  a  veteran's  ex- 
isting eligibilities,  not  to  create  an  exclusive 
avenue  for  eligibility  for  VA  care.  Thus,  if  a 
particular  non-service-connected  disability 
(for  example,  appendicitis)  was  found  to  be 
the  result  of  a  cause  other  than  a  specified 
exposure,  the  veteran  in  question  would  still 
be  fully  eligible  for  VA  hospital  care  for 
that  disability  if  the  veteran  was  unable  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  care  for  that  disabil- 
ity (and  took  the  oath  to  that  effect  re- 
quired by  VA  regulations)  and  would  be  eli- 
gible for  necessary  post-hospital  care  in  con- 
nection with  that  disability.  Also,  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability  (for  example,  a 
back  ailment)  likewise  found  to  be  the 
result  of  a  cause  other  than  a  specified  ex- 
posure and  not  necessarily  requiring  inmie- 
diate  hospitalization  but  requiring  treat- 
ment to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital  care, 
the  veteran  would  retain  basic  eligibility  for 
VA  outpatient  care,  to  the  extent  of  avail- 
able outpatient  resources  at  the  particular 
VA  facility  in  question,  but  would  have  no 
statutory  priority  for  such  care. 

Limitation  on  Certain  Outpatient  Dental 
Care  Entitlement 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  (section  4).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  section 
612(b)  of  title  38  to  clarify  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  veteran  who  reenters  service  within  one 
year  of  leaving  service,  the  one-year  period 
provided  for  in  that  section  within  which  to 
apply  for  outpatient  care  for  noncompensa- 
ble  dental  conditions  relating  to  the  first 
period  of  service  will  be  reinstated  following 
discharge  from  the  second  period  of  service. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  modified  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that,  effective  with  respect  to  those 
who  are  discharged  after  September  30. 
1981.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  Public  Law  97-35,  the  applica- 
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Uon  period  was  shortened  to  90  days.  This 
provision  is  included  as  part  of  an  otherwise 
technical  rewriting  of  section  612(b)  to  reor- 
ganize the  provisions  in  that  section  so  as  to 
make  it  more  understandable,  particularly 
following  recent  amendments  to  the  section 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act  and  the  Former 
Prisoner  of  War  BenefiU  Act  of  1981.  Public 
Law  97-37. 

Extennon  of  Period  for  Vietnam-era  Veter- 
ans To  Request  Readjustment  Counseling 
Both  the  House  bill  (section  4)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  5)  would  amend 
section  612A  to  extend  by  three  years— from 
September  30.  1981.  until  September  30. 
1984_the  period  of  time  within  which  an 
otherwise  eligible  Vietnam-era  veteran  may 
request  readjustment  counseling  from  the 
VA. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  also  provide  for  a  lolling 
of  a  veteran's  eligibility  period  during  any 
period  in  which  the  veteran  was  prevented 
from  receiving  such  counseling  because  of  a 
medical  condition,  including  an  alcohol  or 
drug  dependence  or  abuse  disability,  or  be- 
cause such  veteran  was  incarcerated.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  require  the  Administrator, 
during  the  year  ending  September  30.  1984, 
to  take  steps  to  ensure  the  transition  of  the 
readjustment  counseling  program  from  one 
providing  counseling  primarily  in  facilities 
apart  from  other  VA  health-care  facilities— 
the  so-called  "Vet  Centers'— to  one  provid- 
ing counseling  primarily  through  regular 
VA  medical  facilities,  such  as  VA  medical 
centers  and  outpatient  clinics,  and  to  submit 
a  report  on  those  steps  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  by  April  1.  1984. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  the 
three-year  extension  of  the  eligibility  to- 
gether with  the  transitional  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill.  In  this  regard,  the  Committees 
note  that  it  is  not  their  view  that,  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984.  absent  any  further  legislation 
extending  the  eligibility  period,  all  Vet  Cen- 
ters will  necessarily  cease  operation.  Rather, 
it  is  the  Committees'  view  that,  on  that 
date,  the  emphasis  of  the  readjustment 
counseling  program  would  be  shifted  to  a 
program  providing  services  through  VA 
medical  centers  and  outpatient  clinics,  but 
that  there  would  be  no  bar  to  the  Adminis- 
trator deciding  to  continue  to  operate  some 
Vet  Centers  after  that  date  to  provide  nec- 
essary readjustment  counseling  to  veterans 
having  requested  such  help  before  that 
date,  particularly  in  areas  where  the 
demand  on  the  Vet  Center  is  expected  to 
remain  at  a  high  level  and  the  other  VA 
health-care  facilities  in  the  immediate  area 
would  not  be  able  to  absorb  easily  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  demand  for  services. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain either  tolling  provision  from  the  Senate 
amendment.  These  provisions  are  not  in- 
cluded in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  overall 
eligibility  period  to  request  readjustment 
counseling  is  being  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional three  years  and  no  individual  veteran 
is  at  risk  of  losing  his  or  her  eligibility  to  re- 
quest such  counseling  during  this  extended 
period.  The  Committees  intend  to  review 
the  need  for  and  appropriateness  of  such 
tolling  provisions  at  a  later  time  closer  to 
the  expiration  of  the  eligibility  period  in 
1984. 

Medical  Care  for  Survivors  and 

Dependents  of  Certain  Veterans 

The  House  bill  (section  5).  but  not  the 

Senate   amendment,   would   amend  section 

613(b)  of  title  38  to  facilitate  the  treatment 


in  VA  facilities  of  individuals  eligible  for 
health  care  through  the  CHAMPVA  pro- 
gram where  the  use  of  those  facilities  for 
CHAMPVA  beneficiaries  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  care  or  treatment  of  any  eligi- 
ble veteran. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

Recovery  of  the  Cost  of  Certain  Health  Care 
Provided  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
The  House  bill  (section  7)  would  amend 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  17  of  title  38  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  VA's  authority  to 
recover  the  costs  of  veterans'  non-service- 
connected  care,  in  appropriate  cases,  from 
workers'  compensation  carriers,  automobile 
no-fault  insurers,  and  States  that  pay  for 
the  costs  of  health  care  provided  to  victims 
of  crimes  of  personal  violence.  A  nearly 
identical  provision  was  included  in  the  rec- 
onciliation recommendations  made  by  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  later  incor- 
porated as  section  1304  of  S.  1377.  the  pro- 
posed "Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981".  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  13. 
1981. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

Medical  Care  for  Veterans  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines 
The  House  bill  (section  6),  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
629  of  title  38,  to  extend  for  five  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1986.  the  VAs  authority 
to  contract  with  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Medical  Center  in  Manila  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  U.S.  veterans  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  to  provide  authority 
for  grants  of  up  to  $500,000  annually  for 
five  years,  through  fiscal  year  1986,  to  the 
Veterans'  Memorial  Medical  Center  to  assist 
in  the  replacement  and  upgrading  of  equip- 
ment and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physical 
plant  and  facilities  of  the  Center. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
grant  authority  in  each  fiscal  year  to 
amounts  appropriated  specifically  for  such 
grants  for  that  year. 

Minimum  Numt>er  of  Hospital  and  Nursing 
Home  Beds  in  Medical  Facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration 
The  House  bill  (section  8).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
5010  of  title  38  to  require  the  VA  to  estab- 
lish the  numbers  of  hospital  and  nursing 
home  beds  in  VA  medical  facilities  at  not 
more  than  125.000  and  not  less  than  100.000. 
so  as.  in  part,  to  maintain  a  contingency  ca- 
pacity to  assist  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  to 
operate  and  maintain  not  less  than  82.500 
hospital  beds  and  not  less  than  9.000  nurs- 
ing home  beds.  This  provision  would  also  re- 
quire the  budget  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  each  fiscal  year  to  include  an 
amount  for  medical  care  and  for  medical  fa- 
cility construction  sufficient  to  enable  the 
VA  to  operate  the  required  numbers  of  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  beds. 

The  House  bill  would  further  amend  sec- 
tion 5010  to  change  a  required  periodic 
review  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  VA 
health-care  admissions  policies  and  prac- 
tices to  an  annual  review,  to  add  a  require- 
ment that  the  review  include  an  evaluation 
of  the  established  bed  levels,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  these  beds,  and  the  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation, and  to  establish  a  st>ecific  date  (De- 
cember 31)  by  which  the  Administrator 
must,    based    on    this    review,    submit    an 


annual  report  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees regarding  the  number  of  operating 
beds  and.  as  necessary,  any  change  in  that 
number. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  amendments  that  eliminate 
separate  numbers  of  hospital  beds  and  nurs- 
ing home  beds  and  instead  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  operate  and  maintain  a  com- 
bined total  of  90,000  beds,  to  include  both 
hospital  beds  and  nursing  home  beds,  and  to 
maintain  the  availability  of  such  additional 
beds  and  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  Administrator's  contingency  responsibil- 
ity regarding  assistance  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment: that  require  the  Chief  Medical 
Director's  review  of  VA  health-care  admis- 
sions policies  and  practices  to  include  an 
analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  the  mix  of  oper- 
ating beds  (as  between  hospital,  intermedi- 
ate care,  and  nursing  home  beds),  to  change 
the  due  date  of  the  Administrator's  report 
from  December  31  to  December  1;  and  that 
require  that  the  Administrator's  report  in- 
clude recommendations  on  the  appropriate 
staffing  and  funds  needed  for  the  numbers 
of  operating  beds  recommended. 

The  Committees  note  that  in  a  recent 
letter  enclosing  a  report  under  current  sec- 
tion 5010(a)(3)— the  first  such  report  re- 
ceived since  1973  when  the  report  require- 
ment was  first  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law 
93-82— the  VA  expressed  the  view  that  the 
phrase  "rejected  for  care"  which  appears  in 
current  law  and  which  would  be  maintained 
in  law  if  provisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement  are  enacted  "has  become  an  am- 
biguous measure  for  summarizing  final  ap- 
plications for  VA  medical  care  benefits". 
The  letter  goes  on  to  note  that  there  "may 
be  isolated  instances  where  temporary  con- 
ditions •  •  •  preclude  personnel  from  imme- 
diately placing  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans who  have  stabilized  medical  problems 
into  VA  medical  care  programs"  and  then 
lists  possible  alternative  results  in  such  a 
situation  including  placing  a  veteran  on  a 
waiting  list  or  referring  the  veteran  to  an- 
other VA  medical  center  or  the  veteran's 
local  physician.  The  Committees  note  that 
the  phrase  "rejected  for  care "  is  meant  to 
encompass  such  results  and  that  the  review 
and  report  mandated  in  the  compromise 
agreement  should  deal  with  them  specifical- 
ly. 

TITLE  II— VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  GI  BILL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  and  Dependency 
Disabilities 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  6(a)),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  chapter  31 
to  define  the  term  "medical  condition"  to 
mean  a  disability,  including  an  alcohol  or 
drug  dependence  or  abuse  disability,  or  com- 
bination of  disabilities.  The  term  is  used  in 
existing  law  only  in  the  provision  (in  section 
1503(b)(1))  pertaining  to  extensions  of  peri- 
ods of  eligibility;  thus,  the  inclusion  of  an 
alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabil- 
ity within  the  definition  would  provide  for  a 
tolling  of  the  period  of  eligibility  during  a 
period  when  an  alcohol  or  drug  disability 
prevented  a  veteran  from  participating  in  a 
chapter  31  program. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  6(b)),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  both  chap- 
ters 34  and  35  to  provide  that,  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  an 
extension  of  the  delimiting  period  as  a 
result  of  a  disability  that  prevented  the  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person  from  pursuing  train- 
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ing.  an  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse 
disability  from  which  the  individual  has  re- 
covered shall  not  be  considered  to  be  the 
result  of  willful  misconduct. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

Extension  of  Delimiting  Period  for  Certain 
Vietnam-Era  Veterans 

Both  the  Senate  amendment  (section  7) 
and  H.R.  3423  (section  101)  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2  would  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  up  to 
two  years  of  the  GI  Bill  delimiting  period 
for  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans.  The 
Senate  amendment  would,  effective  October 
1.  1981,  permit  a  veteran  who  served  during 
the  Vietnam  era  and  who  has  unused  enti- 
tlement to  chapter  34  educational  benefits 
to  use  such  entitlement  until  September  30, 
1983,  to  pursue  programs  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  on-job  training  and,  if  such  veteran 
does  not  have  a  high  school  diploma  (or  its 
equivalent)  to  use  such  entitlement  for  pur- 
suit of  a  program  of  secondary  education  or 
vocational  training.  The  House  bill  would, 
effective  January  1,  1982.  permit  a  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  to  use  remaining  educational  en- 
titlement until  December  31.  1983.  for  pur- 
suit of  a  program  of  on-job  training  or  a 
program  of  education  with  a  vocational  ob- 
jective if  such  veteran  was  determined,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  to  be  in  need  of  the  pro- 
gram in  question  by  a  counselor  at  a  read- 
justment counseling  center,  a  veterans'  as- 
sistance office,  a  State  employment  office, 
or  a  VA  medical  facility.  Also,  under  the 
House  bill,  the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  employment  counseling. 

The  compromise  agreement  provides,  ef- 
fective January  1.  1982.  that  the  delimiting 
period  of  an  eligible  Vietnam-era  veteran 
whose  GI  Bill  delimiting  period  would  oth- 
erwise have  expired  would  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1983.  for  purposes  of 
use  of  remaining  educational  assistance  ben- 
efits for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-job  training  or  a  program 
with  a  vocational  objective  if  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  veteran  is  in 
need  of  cither  such  program  in  order  to 
achieve  a  suitable  occupational  or  vocation- 
al objective,  or  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
secondary  education.  The  assistance  allow- 
ance paid  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of  sec- 
ondary education  would  be  the  rate  pre- 
scribed in  section  1691(b)(2),  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  fees  or  the  full-time  rate,  whichev- 
er is  the  lesser.  The  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  provide,  following  completion  of 
training,  employment  counseling  in  order  to 
assist  the  veteran  in  obtaining  appropriate 
employment.  The  Committees  note  that  the 
Administrator  would  have  the  authority  to 
delegate  the  responsibility  for  making  deter- 
minations of  need  for  the  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  required  to  be 
prescribed. 

Veterans'  Readjustment  Appointments 

Both  the  Senate  amehdment  (section  8) 
and  H.R.  3423  (section  301)  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2  would  amend  section  2013 
of  title  38  to  extend  the  authority  (the 
Senate  amendment  for  three  years,  until 
September  30.  1984,  and  the  House  bill  for 
two  years,  until  September  30,  1983)  for  vet- 
erans' readjustment  appointments  under 
which  eligible  disabled  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans may  receive  noncompetitive  appoint- 
ments in  the  Federal  civil  service. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  extend 
the  authority  until  September  30,  1984. 
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TITLE  III— SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Small  Business  Loan  Program 

H.R.  3423  (title  II)  as  passed  the  House  on 
June  2.  but  not  the  Senate  amendment, 
would  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  to  au- 
thorize a  one-time  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
small  business  loans  for  certain  service-con- 
nected disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans 
under  which  the  Administrator  could,  until 
September  30,  1991,  offer  loan  guarantees 
and  direct  loan  assistance  to  veterans'  small 
business  concerns  in  order  to  enable  such 
concerns  to  acquire,  expand,  or  start  a  small 
business. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  with  amendments,  including 
amendments  that  would: 

Provide  that  the  Administrator's  author- 
ity to  offer  small  business  loan  guarantees 
or  make  direct  small  business  loans  would 
expire  on  September  30,  1986. 

Authorize  the  Administrator,  when  it  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  to  suspend  the  obligation  for 
repayment  of  a  direct  loan  or  to  assume  the 
obligation  to  make  payments  on  a  guaran- 
teed loan. 

Require  the  Administrator  to  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA)  in  determining  the  rate 
of  interest  applicable  to  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans. 

Prohibit  individuals  who  are  receiving 
small  business  loan  assistance  from  the  SBA 
from  participating  in  the  program. 

Specify  that  the  Administrator  may.  in 
making  direct  or  guaranteed  loans  to  eligi- 
ble veterans,  take  into  account  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  veterans'  small  business 
concern  and  the  individuals  involved  in  such 
concern. 

Require  the  Administrator,  in  carrying 
out  the  requirement  to  give  preference  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans,  to  give 
first  preference  to  veterans  who  have  com- 
pleted a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  self-employment  in  a  small  business  en- 
terprise under  chapter  31  (and  make  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  chapter  31  to  reflect 
such  a  requirement). 

Make  a  series  of  amendments  clarifying 
the  intent  of  the  Committees  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  an  eligible  veterans' 
small  business  concern  and  the  applicability 
of  existing  provisions  of  chapter  37  to  the 
small  business  loan  program,  and  make 
other  technical  modifications. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Expansion  of  the  Scope  of  Agent  Orange 
Study 

Both  the  House  bill  (in  section  8)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (in  section  10)  would 
amend  section  307  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Programs  Extension  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1979,  Public  Law  96-151,  to  authorize  the 
expansion  of  both  the  epidemiological  study 
and  the  literature  review  mandated  by  that 
section  regarding  veterans  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange  to  include  additional  factors  that 
might  be  related  to  the  health  problems 
being  experienced  by  Vietnam  veterans  in- 
cluding exposure  to  other  herbicides,  chemi- 
cals, medications,  or  environmental  hazards 
or  conditions. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

The  Committees  note  that  this  provision 
merely  authorizes  an  expansion  of  the  epi- 
demiological study  or  the  literature  review, 
or  both,  and  does  not  mandate  the  expan- 
sion of  either  effort.  As  to  any  literature 
review  expansion,  since  that  review  is  about 


to  be  completed  and  submitted,  the  provi- 
sion authorizes  an  expansion  through  sup- 
plementation of  the  completed  report.  The 
Committees  recognize  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  the  possible  health 
hazards  of  Vietnam  veterans'  exposure  to 
elements  other  than  Agent  Orange  during 
their  service  that  would  support  expansion 
of  the  epidemiological  study  or  literature 
review  or  both.  The  Committees  are  also 
aware  that  concern  has  been  raised  by  some 
who  have  studied  the  Agent  Orange  issue, 
including  the  scientific  panel  of  the  inter- 
agency work  group  on  phenoxy  herbicides, 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  identify  a 
population  with  a  known  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  so  as  to  conduct  a  meaningful  scien- 
tific study  of  the  effecU  of  such  exposure.  . 
At  the  same  time,  the  Committees  are  aware 
of  a  very  strong  interest  among  many  of 
those  concerned  with  the  Agent  Orange 
issue  that  a  concerted  effort  be  made  to  re- 
solve questions  relating  to  Agent  Orange 
and  of  the  strong  desire  not  to  detract  from 
this  effort  by  focusing  on  exposure  to  other 
elements.  In  light  of  this  divergence  of 
views,  the  Committees  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide discretionary  authority  to  the  Adminis- 
trator to  expand  the  mandated  study  or 
review  or  both  as  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  specify  that  any  study  of 
the  health  effects  of  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  should  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
genetic  and  psychological  effects. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor, as  part  of  the  mandated  epidemiological 
study  or  the  literature  review  or  both,  to 
expand  either  or  both  to  include  the  means 
of  detecting  and  treating  the  adverse  health 
effects  found  through  the  study  or  review. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  expressly  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  authority  to  contract  with 
non-VA  entities  for  the  design  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  or  both. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, under  section  213  of  title  38,  has  gen- 
eral authority  to  "enter  into  contracts  or 
agreements  with  private  or  public  agencies 
or  persons  •  *  •  for  such  necessary  services" 
as  the  Administrator  deems  practicable  and 
the  Committees  recognize  that,  pursuant  to 
this  authority,  the  Administrator  has  full 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts  with  non- 
VA  entities  for  the  design  or  conduct  of  the 
study  or  both.  (The  Administrator  has  al- 
ready exercised  this  authority  for  the  litera- 
ture review  and  for  the  design  of  the  proto- 
col for  the  epidemiological  study. ) 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  provide  a  framework,  in- 
cluding specific  steps  and  a  timetable  for 
such  steps,  within  which  the  VA  would  be 
required  to  translate  information  obtained 
from  the  Agent  Orange  study— and  other 
factors  if  the  study  is  expanded— and  infor- 
mation from  other  relevant  studies  or 
sources,  into  guidelines  in  published  regula- 
tions for  responding  to  the  claims  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  that  are  based  on  exposure  to 
such  elements  and  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress any  recommendations  that  the  Admin- 
istrator considers  appropriate.  The  Adminis- 
trator's compliance  with  this  provision  and 
the     regulations     established     thereunder 
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would  expressly  be  made  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
substitute  provision  establishing  a  more 
general  framework  of  accountability  under 
which  the  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  for 
public  review  and  comment,  a  specification 
of  what  actions,  if  any,  the  VA  proposes  to 
take  with  respect  to  VA  programs  in  light  of 
the  results  of  the  study  and  other  available 
pertinent  information. 

Retirement  Credit  for  Part-Time  Employees 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  11),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  section  508 
of  the  Veterans'  Disability  Compensation 
and  Housing  Benefits  Amendments  of  1980, 
Public  Law  96-385,  to  repeal  the  provision  in 
that  section  that  made  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  section  114  of  Public  Law  96-330. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Health-Care 
Amendments  of  1980,  which  had  amended 
section  4109  of  title  38.  The  Public  Law  96- 
330  amendment  modified  the  way  in  which 
employees  working  on  a  less  than-full-time 
basis  in  the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S)  receive  credit  for  such 
employment  in  the  computation  of  their 
civil  service  retirement  annuities.  That  pro- 
vision, which  was  designed  to  result  in  aimu- 
ities  for  part-time  employees  more  closely 
related  to  their  total  periods  of  service,  was 
to  become  effective  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals retiring  on  or  after  October  1,  1981. 
Based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  impact 
of  the  Public  Law  96-330  provision,  a  techni- 
cal amendment  was  included  in  F*ublic  Law 
96-385  to  make  the  changes  in  the  annuity 
computation  formula  prospective  only.  Sub- 
sequently, it  became  c\e&T  that  the  F>ublic 
Law  96-385  technical  amendment  had  the 
unintended  effects  of  postp>oning  the  pro- 
posed changes  for  many  years  and,  in  the 
interim,  allowing  part-time  employees  to 
qualify  for  disproportionately  large  aruiu- 
Ities. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  a 
provision  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
the  ainnuity  computation  change  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  to  December  31,  1981.  thereby 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  new  method 
to  be  implemented  and  publicized  to  DM^eS 
employees  who  might  be  affected  by  it;  to 
amend  the  relevant  provision  in  section  4109 
(instead  of  repealing  the  Public  Law  96-385 
provision):  and  to  make  other  technical  al- 
terations to  the  annuity  computation  for- 
mula so  as  the  specify  the  relationship  of 
the  new  computation  formula  to  other  pror 
visions  in  title  5  relating  to  annuity  compu- 
tations and  remove  an  unintended  impact 
on  career  part-time  employees  that  had  re- 
sulted from  the  original  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 4109  in  Public  Law  96-330. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4109  of 
title  38,  as  that  section  would  t>e  amended 
by  provisions  in  the  compromise  agreement, 
the  new  annuity  computation  formula 
would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  otherwise 
covered  individual  who  retires  under  section 
8337  of  title  5  because  of  a  disability.  Other 
provisions  in  section  4109  of  title  38,  as  it 
would  be  amended,  would  specify  that  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  under  section  8341  of  title  5 
would,  when  the  employee's  annuity  was  or 
would  be  computed  using  the  new  formula, 
be  based  on  the  annuity  as  so  computed  and 
also  that,  if  a  reduction  to  a  retiring  em- 
ployee's aiuiuity  is  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8339(i)  of  title  5  because  of  an  unpaid 
deposit,  that  reduction  shall  be  made  to  the 
annuity  after  it  is  computed  according  to 
the  new  formula. 


With  reference  to  the  change  in  the  annu- 
ity computation  formula  to  remove  an  unin- 
tended impact  on  career  part-time  employ- 
ees, under  the  amendment  to  section  4109  of 
title  38  made  by  Public  Law  96-330,  the  an- 
nuity of  an  individual  retiring  after  part- 
time  service  in  DM&S  would  be  computed 
using  the  individual's  full  rate  of  annual 
pay  but  before  computing  the  annuity,  the 
other  factor  in  that  computation,  the  indi- 
vidual's years  of  creditable  service  would  be 
reduced  by  a  factor  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  such  individual's  service  was  of  full- 
time  service.  Because  of  the  sliding-scale  for 
the  rates  that  are  applied  to  the  early  years 
of  federal  service  in  computing  an  annuity 
under  section  8339(a)  of  title  5,  the  method 
of  computing  an  annuity  required  by  the 
Public  Law  96-330  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  a  career  part-time  em- 
ployee's annuity  on  a  more  than  proportion- 
al basis.  (For  example,  an  individuiil  retiring 
after  30  years  of  service  in  DM&S  all  on  a 
half-time  basis  with  a  high-three  year  aver- 
age salary  of  $50,000  would  have  received  an 
annuity  of  $14,062.50  before  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  96-330  ($25,000  x  .5625).  Pol- 
lowing  the  enactment  of  that  law,  the  aimu- 
ity  would  have  been  reduced  to  $13,125.00 
($50,000  X  .2625).)     . 

Under  the  provisions  in  the  compromise 
agreement,  an  individual's  annuity  is  com- 
puted using  the  individual's  full  rate  of 
annual  pay  and  the  fuU  years  of  creditable 
service.  The  result  obtained  from  the  com- 
putation done  in  this  manner  would  than  be 
reduced  by  a  factor  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  such  individual's  service  was  of  fulltime 
service.  Using  this  formula,  the  annuity  in 
the  example  discussed  above  for  the  30-year, 
half-time  employee  would  be  $14,062.50 
($50,000  X  .5625  x  W.  the  same  amount 
that  the  individual  would  have  received 
under  the  law  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
PubUc  Law  96-330. 

Increase  in  Maximum  Amounts  of 
Insurance 

Both  the  Senate  amendment  (section  12) 
and  S.  917  (section  301)  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  September  21  would  amend  chap- 
ter 19  of  title  38  to  increase  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000  the  maximum  amount  of  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  that  may  be 
purchased. 

The  Committees  note  that  this  provision 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  compromise 
agreement  reached  on  S.  917  and,  thus,  is 
not  incorporated  in  this  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  am  most  pleased  that  we  have 
resolved  the  differences  with  the 
other  body  on  H.R.  3499. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
remain  essentially  as  they  were  when 
it  passed  the  House  on  June  2.  These 
include  a  3-year  extension  of  the  read- 
justment counseling  program  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  a  9-month  extension  of 
the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  provide  contract  medical 
care  for  veterans  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  other  territories, 
priority  medical  care  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  have  disabilities  which  may 
be  associated  with  the  herbicide 
Icnown  as  agent  orange,  expansion  of 
the    agent    orange    study,    continued 


grants  associated  with  medical  care  to 
veterans  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, recovery  rights  for  costs  of  VA 
medical  care  in  cases  of  certain  third 
parties  who  may  be  liable  for  such 
costs,  maintenance  of  a  certain 
number  of  hospital  and  nursing  care 
beds  in  the  VA  medical  system,  and 
authorizing  certain  dependents  to  be 
treated  in  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  passed 
a  somewhat  different  version  of  this 
bill.  It  also  added  a  provision  extend- 
ing authority  for  excepted  appoint- 
ments of  Vietnam  veterans  to  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  and  extending  the  de- 
limiting date  under  the  GI  bill  for  up 
to  2  years  in  certain  instances  where 
veterans  were  pursuing  apprentice- 
ships or  other  on-the-job  training. 
These  two  matters  had  already  been 
approved  by  the  House  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  by  its  passage  of  H.R.  3423 
also  in  Jime  2. 

The  other  body  also  added  a  section 
which  slightly  alters  the  requirement 
for  the  previously  mentioned  agent 
orange  study.  It  also  added  a  technical 
amendment  to  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  retirement  credit  for  part- 
time  employees  of  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  amend- 
ment was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  compromise,  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  additions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  areas  of  the 
compromise  are  as  follows: 

First,  veterans  exposed  to  radiation 
will  be  added  to  the  category  of  those 
who  may  be  treated  in  VA  facilities  if 
VA  doctors  feel  their  disabilities  may 
be  associated  with  such  exposure. 

Second,  priority  outpatient  care  will 
be  given  to  Vietnam  veterans— ahead 
of  care  for  non-service-cormected  dis- 
abilities—if the  VA  doctors  feel  their 
disabilities  may  be  associated  with 
agent  orange. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  readjiist- 
ment  centers,  it  is  now  provided  that 
during  the  third  year  of  their  exten- 
sion they  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
phased  into  the  mainstream  of  VA 
medical  care.  This  will  provide  for  an 
orderly  transition  period. 

Fourth,  the  Philippine  Republic's 
grant,  as  originally  contained  in  H.R. 
3499,  provided  $500,000  annually  to 
assist  in  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment  and  repair  of  the  physical 
plant  of  the  Philippines  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital.  This  authority  will 
now  be  limited  in  each  fiscal  year  to 
amounts  specifically  appropriated. 

Fifth,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
study  on  the  effects  of  agent  orange 
on  veterans  is  expanded  to  include  au- 
thority for  the  study  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects, if  any,  on  veterans  exposed  to 
other  herbicides. 

Sixth,  H.R.  3499  as  passed  by  the 
House  called  for  the  operation  of  a 
specific  number  of  hospital  and  nurs- 
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Ing  beds.  The  compromise  eliminates 
these  separate  requirements.  It  will 
now  be  required  of  the  VA  that  it  op- 
erate and  maintain  a  total  combined 
bed  structure— hospital  and  nursing— 
of  90,000  beds.  The  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  annually  review  bed  levels,  nation- 
al distribution  of  beds,  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  and  report  the 
results  to  the  Congress  each  December 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the    compromise    reached    with    the 
other  body  is  a  good  one.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  it.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, for  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  I 
also   congratulate   all   of   those   who 
have  worked  so  diligently  to  bring  this 
bill  to  us  for  final  passage. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  come  before  this 
body  today  In  support  of  legislation 
which    addresses    several    important 
areas  of  concern  that  have  been  raised 
by  Vietnam  veterans.  It  has  been  8 
long   years  since   the   last  American 
troops   were  withdrawn   from  South 
Vietnam,  yet  many  of  these  men  stUl 
suffer  from  health  and  psychological 
problems,  low  educational  attainment, 
imemployment  and  deep  mistrust  of 
those  governmental  institutions  which 
sent  them  to  war  and  were  responsible 
for  helping  them  upon  their  return.  It 
is  perhaps  imderstandable  that  Ameri- 
cans for  many  years  have  attempted 
to  wash  away  the  needs  and  concerns 
of    Vietnam    veterans,    just    as    they 
washed  away  the  unpleasant  memories 
of  the  war  itself.  It  is  perhaps  under- 
standable   that    only    recently    have 
their  problems,  such  as  "post  traumat- 
ic delayed  stress"  been  recognized  by 
long  established  institutions  of  medi- 
cine.     And      thus      it      is     perhaps 
understandable    that   many    Vietnam 
veterans  have  had  a  difficult  row  to 
hoe  in  readjusting  to  civilian  society. 
But  it  is  not  understandable,  in  fact 
reprehensible,  how  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment could  for  so  many  years  ignore 
the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans  crying 
out  for  help  with  the  problems  that 
resulted  from  their  participation  in  a 
bitterly  fought,  unpopular  and  contro- 
versial war.  A  perfect  example  of  this 
government   inaction   was   the  recent 
admission  by  the  Air  Force  that  they 
had     inadvertently     dimiped     agent 
orange  in  at  least  41  instances  directly 
over  or  near  U.S.  airbases  and  other 
military  installations.  Though  this  in- 
formation was  gleaned  during  a  hear- 
ing before  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Subconmiittee   on   Medical    Facilities 
and  Benefits  over  1  year  ago,  the  Air 
Force  did  not  at  that  time  acknowl- 
edge that  American  groimd  units  had 
been  involved.  It  has  taken  the  Air 
Force  11  years  to  acknowledge  what 
Vietnam  veterans  have  been  telling  us 
all  along— that  they  were  not  only  ex- 
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posed  to  agent  orange  while  serving 
their  coimtry  in  Vietnam,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  sprayed  directly. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  this  kind  of 
foot  dragging  and  ineptitude  has 
caused  credibility  problems.  Nonethe- 
less, I  believe  that  a  giant  step  toward 
closing  the  credibility  facing  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  as  a  result  of  its  past  in- 
action toward  Vietnam  veterans  has 
been  taken  today. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  3499, 
the  "Veterans  Health  Care.  Training, 
and  Small  Business  Loan  Act  of  1981" 
brings  before  us  today  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  benefits  designed  to  al- 
leviate concerns  and  problems  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  voiced,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  health  care  and  em- 
ployment. 

Title  I  of  this  legislation  will  provide 
Vietnam   veterans   eligibility   for  VA 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  pre- 
hospital and  post  hospital  outpatient 
treatment,  and  outpatient  treatment 
to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital  admis- 
sion,  or   in   other   words,   "basic   VA 
health  care  eligibility,"  for  illnesses 
and  disabilities  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  exposure  to  herbicides  or 
defoliants,    including    agent    orange, 
while  serving  in  Vietnam.  This  cover- 
age will  also  be  extendejl  to  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  the 
detonation  of  nuclear  test  devices  or 
their  involvement  with  American  occu- 
pation forces  in  Hiroshima  or  Nagasa- 
ki. Japan,  following  World  War  II.  De- 
termination for  health  care  coverage 
will  be  made  by  individual  VA  doctors 
based  on  guidelines  issued  by  the  chief 
medical  director  of  disabilities  or  ill- 
nesses which  are  definitely  not  related 
to  exposure  to  dioxin  or  radiation.  Ex- 
amples of  disabilities  which  are  not  re- 
lated would  include  broken  arms,  legs, 
back   ailments,    appendicitis,    and   so 
forth.  Thus,  anything  outside  of  this 
realm,  including  cancers,  gastrointesti- 
nal, genitalurinary.  neurological,  car- 
diovascular,    psychobehaviorai;     der- 
matologlcal,  or  liver  problems,  as  well 
as    diseases    of    unknown    etiology, 
should  all  be  covered  under  this  eligi- 
bility criteria.  This  is  certainly  not  an 
all-inclusive  list  but  one  which  I  feel 
will  provide  the  VA  with  a  starting 
point.  Clearly,  where  there  is  doubt, 
the  doubt  should  be  resolved  in  the 
veterans  favor.  I  know  that  the  House 
Veterans  Conmiittee  will  hold  over- 
sight   hearings    early    next    year    to 
insure  that  the  VA  is  properly  inter- 
preting Congress  instructions  on  this 
measure. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on 
Senate  language  included  in  this  sec- 
tion to  terminate  this  basic  health 
care  eligibility  1  year  following  the 
submission  of  the  first  report  of  the 
VA's  epidemiology  study  on  the  effects 
of  agent  orange.  This  language  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  suggest  that 
treatment    should    terminate    while 
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planning  efforts  and  preliminary  stud- 
ies are  being  conducted.  The  UCLA 
School  of  Public  Health,  Division  of 
Epidemiology,  in  their  draft  protocol, 
suggested  conducting  further  prelimi- 
nary studies  before  the  VA  begins  a 
historical  cohort  study  of  the  effects 
of  agent  orange  on  Vietnam  veterans. 

•ntle  I  of  H.R.  3499  also  extends  for 
3  years  the  tremendously  successful 
storefront  psychological  readjustment 
centers.  Over  60,000  veterans  and 
family  members  have  been  assisted  by 
this  program  to  alleviate  the  pressures 
brought  on  by  post  traiunatic  delayed 
stress.  Though  language  in  the  bill 
will  require  that  steps  be  taken  to 
transfer  the  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions of  the  centers  to  regular  VA 
medical  facilities,  it  is  in  no  way  to 
mean  that  all  vet  centers  are  to  be 
phased  out.  On  the  contrary,  where 
there  remains  a  high  level  of  demand 
for  these  services,  individual  vet  cen- 
ters will  be  allowed  to  operate  inde- 
pendently from  regular  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities. The  unique  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram which  calls  for  the  centers  to  be 
located  away  from  the  traditional, 
more  sterile  and  inhibiting  environ- 
ment of  the  VA  medical  centers  has 
certainly  enhanced  its  success. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  House  has 
had  the  foresight  and  courage  to  man- 
date that  a  minimimi  of  90,000  hospi- 
tal and  nursing  home  beds  be  main- 
tained by  the  VA.  We  have  seen  con- 
tinual OMB  encroachment  on  the 
VA's  ability  to  provide  quality  care 
and  service  to  veterans  as  a  result  of 
budget  and  persormel  cutbacks,  and 
bed  reductions.  H.R.  3499  will  guaran- 
tee that  at  least  90,000  beds  are  avail- 
able for  what  will  most  assuredly  be  a 
large  influx  of  World  War  II  age  veter- 
ans in  the  next  20  years.  I  might  add 
that  by  maintaining  at  least  this 
number  of  beds  we  have  provided  our- 
selves a  safety  valve  should  the  United 
States  become  involved  in  another  war 
or  conflict  which  would  necessitate 
the  hospitalization  of  wounded  sol- 
diers beyond  the  present  capacity  of 
DOD  hospital  facilities  to  care  for 
them. 

H.R.  3499  also  takes  great  strides  in 
providing  employment  and  business 
opportunities  for  imemployed  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  Legislation  I  originally 
introduced  as  H.R.  2391,  later  incorpo- 
rated into  H.R.  2953  would  provide  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  delimitation 
date  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  need 
of  employment  assistance.  This  exten- 
sion would  provide  a  veteran  on  the 
job,  vocational  or  apprenticeship 
training  benefits  should  it  be  deter- 
mined that  he  is  in  need  of  employ- 
ment assistance.  Employment  counsel- 
ing services  are  also  to  be  provided. 
Over  38,000  veterans  are  expected  to 
utilize  this  program. 
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A  perhaps  little  known  but  effective 
provision  in  the  law  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Appointments 
Civil  Service  hiring  authority  was  ex- 
tended for  3  additional  years.  This 
program  allows  disabled  or  Vietnam 
era  veterans  with  14  years  or  less  edu- 
cation to  be  hired  noncompetitively  in 
the  Federal  Government  up  to  a  GS-7 
level.  This  program  has  resulted  in  the 
hiring  of  over  160,000  veterans  since 
its  inception  back  in  1970. 

Title  III  of  this  legislation  author- 
izes what  I  consider  to  be  a  landmark 
provision.  Pew  people  realize  it,  but 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  founded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  VA. 
Originally  intended  only  to  serve  vet 
erans,  the  SBA  has  since  seen  its  role 
expanded  to  serve  all  citizens,  with  the 
emphasis  in  recent  years  on  women 
and  minorities.  This  emphasis  is  per- 
fectly acceptable,  but  unfortunately 
veterans  have  been  lost  along  the  way. 
Despite  repeated  oversight  hearings 
held  in  the  past  2  years  by  my  col- 
leagues Ron  Mottl.  and  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, the  SBA  has  done  little  to 
give  veterans  the  "special  consider- 
ation" they  were  required  to  provide 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  93-237.  H.R.  3499  now  gives  the 
VA  authority  to  make  business  loans 
to  veterans  which  will  insure  that 
those  who  served  their  country  in  war- 
time do  not  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  and 
that  those  Vietnam  veterans  trying  to 
start  their  own  business  are  afforded 
every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  come  to  title 
IV,  which  makes  refinements  in  the 
agent  orange  epidemiology  study  man- 
dated in  Public  Law  96-151.  In  the 
past  year,  we  have  learned  that  veter- 
ans were  exposed  to  a  panoply  of  her- 
bicides, insecticides,  and  other  toxic 
chemicals  while  stationed  in  Vietnam. 
With  the  new  authority  provided  in 
this  bill,  the  VA's  epidemiology  study 
can  be  expanded  to  take  into  account 
the  health  effects  of  these  other 
chemicals,  or  their  synergistic  effects. 
This  section  also  calls  for  the  VA  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  what 
actions  it  will  take  with  respect  to  the 
findings  of  the  epidemiology  study  or 
other  efforts  undertaken  to  more  thor- 
oughly analyze  the  effects  of  dioxin 
and  other  chemicals  on  the  human 
system. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  has 
been  a  long  time  coming,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  have  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  realistic  bill  which  will  show 
Vietnam  veterans  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten,  that  their  concerns  are 
being  addressed,  and  that  we  will  con- 
tinue listening  to  them  just  as  we  have 
the  veterans  of  our  other  conflicts.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  support  of  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  who  helped  guide  this  legis- 
lation through  to  this  stage.  Bob 
Edgar,  of  the  Education,  Training,  and 
Employment  Subcommittee,  and  Ron 


Mottl,  of  the  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care  Subcommittee.  In  addition,  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee 
Sonny  Montgomery,  deserves  com- 
mendation for  his  support  and  perse- 
verance in  this  process  as  does  the 
ranking  majority  Member  from  Cali- 
fornia, Don  Edwards.  Finally,  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans in  Congress,  and  especially,  the 
vice  chairman,  Leon  Panetta.  deserve 
recognition  for  their  tremendous  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  achieving  this 
legislative  victory  today.* 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  pro- 
posed House  amendments  to  H.R. 
3499.  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery; the  very  able  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Mottl,  for  working  out  a 
very  good  agreement  with  the  other 
body  on  these  health,  education  and 
related  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
what  has  already  been  said  about  the 
compromise  agreement  except  to  say  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  kept  in  tact 
a  provision  of  the  House-passed  bill 
which  I  think  is  extremely  important. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R. 
3307.  My  bill  would  establish  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  bed  level  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  that,  although 
changed  slightly,  the  provision  of  my 
bill  is  contained  in  the  proposed  House 
amendments.  The  compromise  agree- 
ment would  establish  a  minimum  oper- 
ating bed  level  of  90,000  total  hospital 
and  nursing  care  beds  and  the  Ve- 
terans' Administration,  in  its  budget 
submLssion  each  year,  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  sufficient  funds  to 
operate  those  beds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  10 
years,  as  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  pointed  out,  the 
number  of  operating  hospital  beds  in 
VA  hospitals  has  been  reduced  by 
more  than  15,000.  With  the  aging 
World  War  II  veteran  population  rap- 
idly approaching  the  time  when  there 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  their  care 
and  treatment,  we  must  be  willing  to 
meet  that  commitment.  This  mini- 
mum operating  bed  level  will  require 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  estab- 
lish more  nursing  care  beds  in  order  to 
meet  this  greater  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  three  excellent 
VA  hospitals  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. They  include  the  Olin  E.  Teague 
Veterans  Center  in  Temple,  Tex.;  the 
Veterans  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Waco.  Tex.,  and  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  Medical  Center  in 
my  hometown  of  Marlin.  Tex.  These 
hospitals  render  excellent  care  for  vet- 
erans throughout  the  region.  an4 1  am 
very  proud  of  the  dedicated  employees 
who  continue  to  provide  such  excel- 


lent care  to  veterans.  We  could  use 
more  nursing  care  beds  at  Marlin  and 
I  am  working  to  bring  that  about.  In 
my  view,  requiring  a  minimum  operat- 
ing bed  level  throughout  the  system 
will  speed  up  the  establishment  of 
more  nursing  care  beds  throughout 
the  country.  I  am  delighted  to  support 
the  proposed  amendments,  and  I  again 
want  to  compliment  the  leadership  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  the  results  they  obtained  in  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  other  body.* 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
the  amendments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  an 
act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  with  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  as  follows: 

Page  6,  lines  23  and  24.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment,  strike  out  'Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
and  insert  "The 

Page  7,  line  12,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  after  ■funding"  insert  :  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  loans  from  the  Direct  In- 
vestment Fund  are  authorized  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  provided  in  advance  in  appropriation 
AcU 
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Mr.  BINGHAM  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would 
inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  he  can  explain  to  us  how 
the  amendments  he  is  presenting 
change  the  effect  of  the  bill,  particu- 
larly with  relation  to  the  direct  invest- 
ment fund. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Members  will  recall 
that  last  Monday.  September  28.  the 
House  passed  H.R.  3136  extending  the 
operating  authority  for  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  and 
in  a  form  that  we  thought  would  be 
accepted  by  the  other  body.  We  did 
run  into  one  slight  snag  in  that  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  raised  an 
objection  that  the  authority  for  the 
direct  loan  program  was  not  specifical- 
ly subject  to  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. The  other  body,  therefore,  added 
a  provision  specifying  that  the  direct 
loan  program  is  subject  to  the  appro- 
priation process  and  that  is  the  only 
change  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  chairman:  Is  it  his  opinion 
that  the  direct  investment  fund  will 
continue  its  operation  at  normal 
levels? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  say  in  my 
opinion  it  would  continue  without 
change. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  motion,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham  >  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  the  amendments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUTS  IN  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
MUST  NOT  MEAN  CUTS  IN  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  said  and  written  about 
the  congressional  mood  to  cut  the  de- 
fense budget  more  than  President 
Reagan  wants. 

Such  pressure  is  coming  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  a  political  realist  and  I  would 
not  be  serving  the  President  well  by 
disguising  the  fact  that  such  a  mood 
exists  in  this  House. 

But  I  also  have  another  responsibil- 
ity, as  do  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
party. 

As  leaders  we  must  not  only  be  prac- 
tical when  it  comes  to  political  reali- 
ties—we must  also  be  unyielding  when 
it  comes  to  matters  of  national  securi- 
ty. 

We  cannot  allow  this  budget  debate 
to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  pitting 
the  defense  budget  against  the  nonde- 
fense  budget. 

We  must  approach  the  defense 
budget  with  one  question  in  mind:  Is 
this  budget  adequate  to  meet  our  na- 
tional security  needs? 

That  is  the  only  defense  budget 
question  that  matters. 

If  we  cut  defense  spending  without 
asking— and  responsibly  answering— 
that  question,  we  may  be  balancing 
the  budget  not  only  on  the  backs,  but 
possibly  on  the  graves  of  young  Ameri- 
cans in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  will  support  any  cuts,  in  any  part 
of  the  defense  program,  so  long  as 
those  cuts  do  not  weaken  our  national 
security  or  endanger  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  and  women. 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  A  NAVY 
MOTHER 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amid  all  of  the  bad  news  and  gloom 
that  we  face  each  day  it  is  a  relief  to 
have  some  truly  good,  wholesome  and 
cheerful  news. 

This  week  I  received  a  most  welcome 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mrs.  Arline  Sweeten,  of  El  Monte, 
Calif.,  a  U.S.  Navy  mother.  An  elo- 
quent and  warm  letter,  it  proclaims 
her  just  pride  in  our  Navy  for  saving 
the  life  of  her  son,  SN2  Marc  A. 
Sweeten,  who  fell  overboard  from  his 
ship,  the  U.S.S.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
while  on  the  high  seas. 

As  a  former  Navy  person,  and  a 
proud  American,  I  share  Mrs.  Sweet- 
en's  letter  with  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 


our  colleagues,  and  with  all  of  Amer- 
ica. 

El  Monte.  Calif.. 
September  24.  1981. 
Congressman  George  Danielson, 
Rosemead.  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  On  or  about  Sept.  I.  1981.  our 
son,  SN.  2  Marc  A.  Sweeten,  fell  overboard 
from  the  U.S.S.  John  P.  Kennedy.  They 
were  at  sea  somewhere  between  Florida  and 
Cuba. 

As  our  Congressman  we  felt  you  would 
know  the  proper  means  by  which  to  convey 
our  gratitude  and  thanks  to  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  son's  rescue.  Also  our  pride 
in  our  Navy  for  it's  fine  training,  compe- 
tence and  care  for  the  individual. 

That  huge  ship,  5,000  men.  putting  all 
their  efforts  into  retrieving  one  lone  sailor 
bobbing  around  an  ocean  •  *  •  that  to  me  is 
the  epitome  of  care  and  compassion. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  copter  and  deck 
crews,  the  man  who  jumped  from  the  copter 
into  the  water  to  help  our  son.  whose  names 
I  don't  know.  To  BM3  Jenkins  who  saw 
Marc  go  over  the  side  and  gave  the  warning 
that  put  into  motion  the  rescue  operation. 
He  fired  the  smoke  flare  that  aided  in  locat- 
ing Marc  in  the  water,  threw  him  the  life 
jacket  which  gave  him  the  first  hope  he'd 
been  seen  and  would  be  rescued.  When  he 
came  to  his  senses  after  his  fall  and  found 
himself  in  a  very  large  ocean  with  his  ship 
fading  from  sight,  that  jacket  meant  every- 
thing to  him.  We  also  thank  the  Navy  in 
general  for  the  fine  training  that  allowed 
Marc  to  keep  his  presence  of  mind,  to  re- 
member his  survival  training  till  help  came. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my  writing  this 
letter.  The  first  is  the  obvious  feelings  I 
have  on  a  personal  level.  There  is  a  second, 
perhaps  even  broader  reason  here.  We're  so 
glad  to  be  able  to  recount  a  positive  story, 
and  hope  all  those  involved  in  this  instance 
received  due  and  deserved  recognition. 

So,  from  a  grateful  Sweeten  family,  our 
thanks  to  those  men  of  the  UJSJS.  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

To  you  sir,  our  thanks  for  whatever  time 
and  effort  you  may  give  this  matter  on  our 
behalf. 

Sincerely. 

Arline  Sweeten. 


PRECLEARANCE  BAILOUT 

UNDER    VOTING    RIGHTS    ACT 
EXTENSION 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
broad  consensus  has  formed  for  ex- 
tending the  Voting  Rights  Act  with  a 
provision  granting  jurisdictions  with 
good  voting  records  a  fair  opportunity 
to  bail  out  from  the  preclearance  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  I  support  this  posi- 
tion. This  consensus  is  threatened, 
however,  by  disagreement  over  wheth- 
er States  should  be  eligible  to  bail  out 
independently  of  their  political  subdi- 
visions. 

I  want  to  suggest  a  way  to  break  this 
impasse  and  reforge  the  kind  of  strong 
bipartisan  consensus  that  ought  to 
exist  about  legislation  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  all.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
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that  I  shall  propose  an  amendment  for 
a  modified  independent  bailout.  Under 
this  amendment,  a  State  may  petition 
for  bailout  only  if — 

First,  two-thirds  of  such  State's  po- 
litical sudivisions  have  obtained  a  de- 
claratory judgment  granting  bailout; 
and 

Second,  such  State  has  made  reason- 
able efforts  to  assure  the  compliance 
of  such  State's  political  subdivisions 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Then,  the  State  must  meet  the  other 
exacting  criteria  of  the  bill  before  the 
bailout  is  granted 

By  adopting  a  fair  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  with  a  fair  bailout, 
we  accept  the  policy  of  penalizing  the 
bad  and  rewarding  the  good.  A  modi- 
fied independent  bailout  is  consistent 
with  this  goal. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 
BILL  PAYING  MUST  BE  STOPPED 

(Mr.  HILER  asked  and  was  given 
F>ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  small  business  issues  to  emerge 
in  the  97th  Congress  is  the  problem  of 
delinquent  payment  practices  on  the 
part  of  Government  agencies.  Busi- 
nesses that  sell  goods  and  services  are 
forced  to  wait  unreasonably  long  peri- 
ods to  receive  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  prohibited  from  charg- 
ing interest  on  overdue  accounts  as 
they  would  to  commercial  customers. 

An  all  too  typical  example  of  Gov- 
ernment slow  pay  has  been  provided 
to  me  by  Mr.  Edwin  Burke  of  Burke's 
Audio  Visual  Center  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Over  a  3-year  period,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Hospital  in  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  made  15  purchases  from 
Mr.  Burke's  firm.  Of  these  15  pur- 
chases, payment  was  made  later  than 
30  days  in  all  but  one  instance.  The  av- 
erage payment  was  made  in  57  days 
and  two  purchases  billed  to  the  VA 
last  April  are  still  outstanding.  Any- 
body who  has  nm  a  business  can  un- 
derstand Mr.  Burke's  frustration  with 
3  years  of  sloppy  Government  bill 
paying  and  the  inability  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,  short  of  ceasing  to  do 
Government  business  altogether. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  was 
portrayed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  1978.  GAO  found  that  39 
percent  of  all  bills  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  late,  with  the  average 
delay  being  74  days.  The  General 
Services  Administration,  the  Govern- 
ment's main  buyer,  paid  74  percent  of 
its  invoices  more  than  30  days  late:  the 
Department  of  Transportation  paid 
late  64  percent  of  the  time;  and  the 
old  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  paid  69  percent  of  its  in- 
voices late. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  3494,  a 


bill  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  Representative 
Glenn  English  of  Oklahoma,  and 
H.R.  2036,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Representative 
Robert  Lagomarsino.  These  bills  and 
a  similar  bill  by  Representative  Joseph 
McDase  would  require  a  Federal 
agency  to  pay  its  vendors  within  30 
days.  If  it  failed  to  do  so,  the  vendor 
would  be  allowed  to  charge  interest  on 
the  amount  past  due.  H.R.  3494  speci- 
fies that  the  interest  payments  must 
come  out  of  an  agency's  administrative 
funds,  and  not  out  of  agency  program 
funds.  H.R.  2036  also  prohibits  the 
Government  from  taking  discounts 
granted  as  incentives  for  prompt  pay- 
ment after  the  discount  has  expired,  a 
practice  that  has  become  widespread. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
done  so  to  pledge  their  support  for  the 
slow  pay  legislation  and  to  work  for  its 
enactment  by  this  Congress.  The  long 
and  deplorable  practice  of  irresponsi- 
ble Government  bill  paying  must  be 
put  to  an  end. 


poor  public  services,  and  this  record  of 
largely  drug-related  violent  crime 
heading  off  the  graph. 

It  is  hard  to  expect  Congressmen— 
who,  with  their  staffs,  work  and  live, 
in  many  cases,  in  the  District— to  wear 
blinders  to  this  sorry  state  of  affairs. 


NO  HOME  RULE  BLINDERS  ON 
CONGRESS  IN  DISTRICT'S 
CRIME  WAVE  INACTION 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case 
anyone  sees  the  dark  foreboding  of  pa- 
ternalism in  the  House  vote  yesterday 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Sexual  As- 
sault Reform  Act,  let  me  try  to  put  it 
in  perspective. 

The  rate  of  serious  crime- murders, 
rapes,  assaults,  armed  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, and  the  like— in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  at  its  highest  level  since 
1971  and  much  of  the  increase,  which 
is  still  occurring,  has  come  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  Congress  direct- 
ed the  District  to  hire  200  additional 
police  officers  to  help  combat  this 
crime  epidemic  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  illustrated  so  forcefully 
for  us  in  yesterday's  debate.  The  Dis- 
trict administration  did  everything 
possible  to  avoid  this  direction  and  has 
not  yet  hired  the  needed  officers. 

In  the  face  of  this  apparent  lack  of 
concern  by  the  city,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Congress  would  take  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  agaiiuit  the  liberal- 
ization of  criminal  laws— any  criminal 
laws— in  the  District  of  Colimibia? 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
District  Committee  can— and  did— 
argue  all  day  about  the  affront  to 
home  rule,  and  his  points  are  well 
taken. 

But  the  impression  remains  that  the 
District  is  not  well  governed,  with  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  nearly  $400  mil- 
lion and  no  sensible  plan  to  address  it, 
problems  of  a  bloated  bureaucracy  and 


VOTING  RIGHTS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3112,  the 
Voting  Right£  Extension  Act  of  1981, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  debate  in 
the  House  today.  I  congratulate  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  their  careful 
consideration  of  this  civil  rights  meas- 
ure. I  also  applaud  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  this  act. 

I  cosponsored  this  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  that  this  extension  will 
enable  a  large  number  of  minorities 
who  are  qualified  to  vote  to  partici- 
pate in  the  election  process,  and  to 
cast  their  votes  accordingly.  Despite 
increased  political  participation  by  mi- 
norities in  many  jurisdictions  covered 
by  the  act,  the  fact  remains  that  mi- 
norities continue  to  face  a  variety  of 
problems  which  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  designed  to  overcome. 

The  right  to  vote  in  a  democracy  is 
the  cornerstone  on  which  all  other  po- 
litical rights  of  citizens  rest.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  represents  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  goal  that  all 
citizens  are  given  the  opportunity 
fully  and  effectively  to  exercise  this 
basic  right.  In  closing,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  extension  of 
this  act.  Thank  you. 


D  1045 

TAKING  AMERICANS  FOR  A 
RIDE 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  some  of  the  comments  made 
by  OMB  Director  David  Stockman 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee 
yesterday. 

Among  other  comments,  Mr.  Stock- 
man informed  us  that  elimination  of 
Amtrak  would  be  no  great  loss,  except 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  is  obvious 
he  does  not  intend  for  them  to  get 
there  on  Amtrak,  Mr.  Stockman  is 
clearly  taking  the  American  people  for 
a  ride. 

He  just  does  not  have  his  facts.  Or- 
egonians,  for  example,  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Amtrak  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  For  many,  such  as  the  elder- 
ly, who  do  not  drive,  it  is  one  of  the 
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few  reliable  intrastate  transportation 
alternatives  available.  Even  for  those 
who  do  drive,  it  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly popular  alternative  to  the 
less  energy-efficient  automobile. 

I  am  appalled  that  Mr.  Stockman 
would  so  glibly  suggest  that  we  turn 
our  backs  on  a  transportation  alterna- 
tive that  can  move  550  passengers  1 
mile  on  2  gallons  of  diesel  fuel— a 
transportation  alternative  that  also  re- 
duces traffic  Congestion  on  our  streets 
and  highways,  thus  protecting  the  en- 
vironment and  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Elimination  of  Amtrak  is  neither 
cost  effective  nor  fair.  I  urge  Mr. 
Stockman  to  rethink  his  position  on 
this  issue. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3603,  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  235  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  235 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tions 303(a)(4)  and  401(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3603)  to  provide  price  and  income  protection 
for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  con- 
tinue food  assistance  to  low-income  house- 
holds, and  for  other  purposes,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5, 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections, 
with  each  title  considered  as  having  been 
read.  Immediately  after  the  short  title  and 
table  of  contents  have  been  designated  by 
the  Clerk,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
before  the  consideration  of  other  amend- 
ments the  amendments  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  September  30,  1981.  by, 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Bedell  of 
Iowa  said  amendments  shall  be  considered 
en  bloc  and  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  amendments  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  section  303(a)(4)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  are  hereby  waived.  Immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  Representative  Bedell,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  ep  bloc  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981,  by  Representative  de  la 
Garza  of  Texas,  and  said  amendments  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  If  the 
amendments  offered  by  Representative 
Bedell  and  Representative  de  la  Garza  are 
adopted,   further  amendments  to  the  bill 


shall  be  in  order  as  if  the  bill  as  so  perfected 
was  the  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  1.  1981.  by,  and  if  offered  by. 
Representatives  Jeffords  of  Vermont.  Rin- 
aldo  of  New  Jersey.  Pindley  of  Illinois,  and 
Rose  of  North  Carolina,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendments  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
303(a)(4)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby 
waived.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  1,  1981,  by.  and  if  offered 
by,  Representative  Richmond  of  New  York 
or  Representative  Coleman  of  Missouri,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3603,  it  shall  be  in  order, 
sections  303(aK4)  and  401(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  S. 
884,  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3603  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLiNG)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  handle 
this  rule  in  two  parts.  First,  it  was 
worked  out  very  carefully  with  the  mi- 
nority and  with  the  various  propo- 
nents of  amendments  so  that  it  would 
be  a  fair  rule.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  unanimously.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  controversy  over  the 
adoption  of  the  rule.  But  I  am  also 
going  to  put  a  long  statement,  even 
longer  than  the  rule,  in  the  Record, 
explaining  in  part  and  in  detail  the 
reason  the  rule  is  as  complicated  as  it 
is.  I  want  that  to  serve  as  a  warning  to 
all  Members  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives finds  itself  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult legislative  situation,  not  just  on 
this  bill,  but  probably  on  many  au- 
thorization bills  that  will  come  before 
us. 

The  reason  the  matter  was  held  up 
briefly  in  the  Rules  Committee  is  be- 
cause the  legislative  process  has  been 
so  complicated  by  events  that  have  al- 
ready taken  place  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  provide  for  an  ordinary 
open  rule.  I  give  the  Members  just  one 
example,  before  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, and  that  example  is  that  a  lot  of 
germane  amendments,  germane  to  this 


farm  bill,  would  not  be  in  order  unless 
they  were  made  in  order  and  specifi- 
cally granted  a  waiver,  because  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Budget  Act.  We 
are  in  a  situation  where  authorization 
bills  are  now  very  much  in  the  same 
situation  that  most  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  are,  that  they  need  to  be 
given  special  waivers  because  of  other 
factors  that  are  not  normal  in  the 
older  legislative  process.  This  means, 
in  effect,  that  all  the  Members  are 
going  to  have  to  adjust  themselves  to 
a  new  set  of  difficulties  if  they  serious- 
ly want  to  offer  amendments  to  bills, 
because  there  may  be  hidden  and  un- 
expected needs  for  waivers  against  ob- 
scure provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  or 
other  rules  that  may  come  into  effect 
under  the  current  circumstances. 

The  reason  I  held  up  the  bill  before 
the  Rules  Committee  for  a  short  time 
was  to  try  to  see  if  we  could  work  out  a 
reasonable  method  that  would  expe- 
dite it  and  at  the  same  time  make  fair 
the  process  so  that  it  more  or  less  was 
like  the  old  legislative  process  where 
you  authorize,  you  appropriate,  and 
then  you  look  at  the  situation  as  a 
whole  through  the  Budget  Act.  It  is 
now  so  much  more  complicated  than 
even  that  complicated  statement  that 
it  is  very  important  that  the  average 
Member  understand  that  he  faces  new 
and  complex  problems,  and  he  should 
be  prepared  to  come,  perhaps,  before 
the  Rules  Committee  when  he  is  in 
doubt,  to  make  sure  that  he  has  a 
simple  right  to  offer  a  germane 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  this  not  the  situation 
that  the  gentleman  warned  about 
some  time  ago,  when  he  argued 
against  the  restrictive  interpretations 
of  the  Budget  Act  at  the  time  that  an 
approriation  bill  was  on  the  floor, 
saying  that  we  were  placing  ourselves 
into  a  straitjacket  by  the  rigid  inter- 
pretations that  were  taking  place  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is,  to  a  degree,  the 
same  situation  that  I  was  describing  at 
the  time.  It  also  includes  some  imex- 
pected  developments  that  I  did  not 
really  anticipate.  But  it  is,  in  essence, 
the  same  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  note  that  this  rule 
proposes  to  waive  certain  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  bill  may  result  in  exceeding  the 
budget? 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  The  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  $1  billion  over  the  budget,  and 
part  of  the  provisions  of  the  rule  are 
designed  to  facilitate  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  bring  the  bill 
into  line.  Those  Budget  Act  waivers 
that  we  give  are  designed  to  make  it 
possible  for  germane  amendments,  in 
effect,  and  germane  substitutes  to  be 
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offered.  They  are  the  same  waiver  we 
have  to  give  to  the  bill  itself  to  get  it 
on  the  floor.  So  we  have  a  sequence. 
We  give  the  same  waiver  to  the  bill 
itself.  We  give  the  same  waiver  to  the 
substitutes  and  we  give  the  same 
waiver  to  the  amendments  to  the  sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  not  the  gentleman 
saying  that  when  further  legislation 
comes  up,  in  order  for  a  Member  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  prospective 
legislation  it  may  be  necessary  for  him 
to  obtain  a  clearance  from  the  Rules 
Committee  if  his  amendment  may  go 
over  the  budget? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
clearance  as  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Rules  Committee  that  his  ger- 
mane amendment  may  not  be  in  order. 
I  am  talking  about  a  narrow  situation 
that  does  not  involve  going  over  the 
budget.  If  it  goes  over  the  budget, 
then  it  gets  a  little  more  complicated 
than  that  because,  although  we  do  not 
have  to,  we  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Budget  Committee  as  to  whether  a 
waiver  should  be  granted.  We  do  not 
always  follow  their  advice,  but  we  seek 
it.  And  that  is  just  another  complica- 
tion that  I  think  the  House  better  be 
aware  of. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  happens  in  this 
particular  bill?  You  have  made  in 
order  certain  amendments.  Other 
Members  will  not  be  able  to  offer  such 
amendments.  Do  we  know  what  the 
effect  of  the  amendments  that  you 
have  authorized  are  likely  to  be  on  the 
amounts  that  the  budget  bill  has  made 
in  order? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman,  before  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  reason  for 
the  delay  was  to  try  to  face  the  more 
complicated  legislative  problem  and 
use  this  bill  to  illustrate  the  procedur- 
al dilemma.  In  a  sense,  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
staff  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
were  the  victims  of  the  need  to  warn 
the  House  for  the  future  in  this  bill. 
They  seemed  to  be  made  the  goat  by 
being  delayed,  when  they  were  sched- 
uled to  be  on  the  floor  yesterday,  and 
it  was  only  because  we  felt— the  com- 
mittee felt— that  we  had  to  make  clear 
the  situation  in  all  its  complexity  and 
confusion  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  so  that  they  would  be  warned. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  to 
this  situation  is  as  yet,  except  this 
kind  of  a  device.  But  I  do  think  it 
means  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, even  this  year,  is  going  to  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  possibil- 
ity of  dealing  with  modifications  of 
the  process.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
something  that  is  going  to  get  done  in 
a  month  or  two.  But  I  think  we  have 
developed,  sort  of  accidentally  and  not 
very  thoughtfully,  a  process  that  is  so 
confused  and  so  complex   that   it   is 


very  difficult  to  be  fair  to  all  Mem- 
bers, even  for  those  who  wish  to  do  so, 
and  I  would  have  to  admit  that  there 
are  some  who  like  very  much  to  keep 
Members  from  having  an  opportunity 
to  work  their  will  on  the  floor.  That  is 
a  custom  that  we  are  sort  of  used  to  in 
some  of  the  committees.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  is  true  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  But  there  are  devices 
whereby  people  avoid  issues  coming 
up.  Even  those  Members  who  want  to 
be  fair  find  it  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  be  fair  under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

D  1100 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

A  couple  of  questions.  One  is  on 
some  of  the  waivers  here.  One  is  on 
rule  21,  clause  5,  which  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  is  the  amendment  which 
would  not  permit  appropriations  in  an 
authorization  bill. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
the  nature  of  the  appropriations 
might  be  that  are  in  this  particular  au- 
thorization? 

It  appears  to  me,  in  going  through 
the  bill,  that  it  is  transfers  of  funds, 
collections  of  fees  and  this  sort  of 
thing,  that  are  going  to  be  transferred 
into  the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Is  that  true  of  all  of  the  items  that 
would  be  covered  by  that  particular 
waiver? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  hope  that  is  so. 
That  is  the  intention. 

In  the  statement  that  I  am  going  to 
put  in  the  Record,  in  discussing  that 
particular  clause,  the  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  several  sections  of  the 
bill  specifically  direct  the  use  of  funds 
from  previous  agriculture  appropria- 
tions, change  the  status  of  funds,  and 
contain  provisions  which  may  other- 
wise result  in  unauthorized  proceed- 
ings, and  in  doing  so  they  are  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  That  is  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  that. 
If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  the  waivers  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act— I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation.  I  think  it  was  an 
excellent  explanation  and  it  is  going  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  I  think,  for  some  time 
to  come. 

But  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  in  this  bill  we  are  talking 
about  authorizations  of  four  programs 
that  go  into  the  outyears  of  1983, 
1984,  and  1985.  It  would  appear  to 
me— and  what  I  gather  from  some  of 
the  discussions  that  I  have  had— that 
the  committee's  appropriations  or 
need  for  proceedings  for.-.those  years, 
as  dictated  by  this  bill,  will  be  consid- 
erably over  budget  estimates  that  the 


administration    has    made    for    those 
outyears. 

I  expressed  the  concern  that  this 
waiver  also  impacts  on  those  outyears 
in  that  manner,  a  concern  that  I  have 
previously  talked  about  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  other  bills. 

Was  there  any  discussion  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  this  particular 
problem? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  There  was  consider- 
able discussion  and  we  came  up  with  a 
resolution  that  we  thought  was  the 
best  that  we  could. 

The  intention  of  the  committee,  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  is  to  come  within  the 
budget  and  to  meet  the  Budget  Act. 
They  think  they  have  done  so,  and  I 
do  not  know  precisely  how  one  can 
prove  that  they  did  or  did  not.  That  is 
the  real  difficulty,  because  we  have  a 
question  of  two  things. 

We  have  the  question  of  absolute 
figures  and  formulas  which  create  fig- 
ures that  are  not  totally  dependent 
simply  on  the  formula  but  on  other 
events  that  may  take  place.  So  we 
have  a  future  problem  that  is  of  some 
significance. 

But  they  have  attempted,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  to  deal  with  all  of  that  in  the 
most  rational  way  possible,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  acceptable,  if  not  to 
the  administration,  at  least  to  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedures that  the  gentleman  has  devel- 
oped, the  gentleman  developed  waivers 
because  of  those  kinds  of  problems, 
but  the  gentleman  also  then  assured 
through  the  waivers  that  were  devel- 
oped for  amendments  that  anybody 
who  wants  to  try  to  get  at  those  prob- 
lems that  they  see  in  the  outyears 
would  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  amend- 
ment that  would  speak  to  that  particu- 
lar problem  and  would  not  have  a 
point  of  order  raised  against  them 
with  regard  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  true  with 
this  limitation.  We  are  not  successful 
in  reaching  everybody  so  we  may  have 
missed  somebody,  and  I  got  permission 
from  the  committee  to  add  certain 
names,  certain  amendments,  if  we 
were  notified  of  it  before  the  rule  was 
actually  filed.  That  is  the  reason  that 
I  am  going  through  this  particular 
effort  now,  so  that  people  will  be 
warned  in  the  future  that  they  had 
better  be  very  careful  about  the  possi- 
bility that  the  amendments  that  they 
want  to  offer,  which,  although  ger- 
mane, are  subject  to  a  budget  waiver, 
the  need  for  a  budget  waiver.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  find  that  out  for 
themselves  and  come  in  and  inform  us, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
think  for  everybody  what  they  want  to 
do.  Further.  I  would  add  that  amend- 
ments to  amendments  made  in  order 
may  possibly  be  subject  to  points  of 
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order  under  the  Budget  Act  if  they  at- 
tempt to  increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  amounts  in  the  outyears. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanations. 

In  other  words,  the  only  people  who 
will  have  section  303(a)(4)  waived  are 
people  who  are  named  in  the  resolu- 
tion, anybody  else  who  would  have  an 
amendment  that  would  require  that 
kind  of  waiver  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble  

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER  [continuing].  To  offer 
an  amendment  because  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  right,  and 
that  was  going  to  happen  inadverently 
if  we  had  not  held  up  the  matter  and 
through  the  cooperation  largely  of  the 
minority  had  a  search  made  of  the 
Members  to  find  out  if  they  had 
amendments  which  were  subject  to 
that  kind  of  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3603,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  It  is 
an  open  rule,  allowing  any  germane 
amendment  not  otherwise  subject  to 
another  point  of  order  to  be  offered 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  The  rule  pro- 
vides 2  hours  of  general  debate  with 
the  time  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. The  rule  provides  for  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

To  facilitate  orderly  consideration  of 
the  bill,  there  are  several  waivers  of 
points  of  order.  The  first  waiver  is  sec- 
tion 303(a)(4)  of  the  Budget  Act  which 
prohibits  consideration  of  new  spend- 
ing authority  to  become  effective  in  a 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  of  that  year. 
For  example,  a  bill  containing  new 
spending  authority  to  become  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1983  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  until  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983 
has  been  adopted.  The  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  the  bill  sets  target  prices 
and  support  prices  for  certain  com- 
modities—dairy, feed  grains,  sugar, 
peanuts— beyond  fiscal  year  1982. 
However,  full  compliance  with  the 
Budget  Act  in  this  regard  would  pre- 
clude consideration  of  new  price  sup- 
port legislation  for  a  particular  crop 
year  until  after  the  crops  are  planted. 
Clearly,  compliance  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  sound  farm  policy.  Thus, 
the  rule  contains  the  waiver. 

The  rule  further  waives  all  points  of 
order  against  several  sections  of  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401(a)  which  prohib- 
its consideration  of  new  contract  au- 
thority which  is  not  limited  to 
amounts  provided  in  appropriations 
acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  further  waives 
all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  5.  rule 
XXI  which  prohibits  appropriations  in 


a  legislative  bill.  The  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  several  sections  of  the 
bill  specifically  direct  the  use  of  funds 
from  previous  agriculture  appropria- 
tions, change  the  status  of  funds  or 
contain  provisions  which  may  other- 
wise result  in  an  unauthorized  appro- 
priation, and  in  doing  so  are  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  procedure  for  con- 
sidering the  bill  under  the  5-minute 
rule  is  somewhat  unusual.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  designation  of  the  table  of 
contents,  the  rule  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration en  bloc  of  amendments 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  30,  1981,  by  Mr.  Bedell 
and  waives  section  303(a)(4)  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  those  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  are  sub- 
stantive in  nature  and  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  bill  into  compli- 
ance with  the  allocations  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  amendments 
would  be  subject  to  the  offering  of 
germane  amendments  and  the  division 
of  the  question  if  such  motion  were 
made. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Bedell 
amendments,  it  would  be  in  order  to 
consider  en  bloc  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  printed  in  the 
September  30  Record  by  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  If  the  amendments  offered  by 
Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza  are 
adopted  the  bill  as  perfected  to  that 
point  would  be  considered  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  purposes  of  amendment. 

In  other  words,  the  Clerk  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  bill  by 
title  for  amendment  and  each  title 
would  be  subject  to  the  offering  of 
germane  amendments  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  a  complete  title  may 
have  been  amended  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Bedell  amendments.  The  Bedell 
amendments  contain  complete  substi- 
tutes for  both  titles  I  and  IX  and, 
without  the  provision  I  have  just  ex- 
plained, would  have  precluded  the  of- 
fering of  germane  amendments  to 
either  of  those  titles.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  has  attempted  by  this  proce- 
dural method  to  maintain  the  normal 
amendment  process  when  confronted 
with  complex  legislative  circum- 
stances. 

The  rule  further  makes  in  order 
amendments  printed  in  the  Record  of 
October  1  by  Representatives  Jef- 
fords, RiNALDO,  FiNDLEY,  and  Rose 
and  waives  section  303(a)(4)  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  consideration  of 
these  amendments.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee felt  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
equity  to  allow  individual  Members  to 
offer  amendments  containing  outyear 
figures  on  spending  authority  since 
the  bill  itself  contains  such  figures  and 
would  be  protected  by  an  identical 
waiver. 

In  addition,  the  rule  provides  a 
waiver  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI.  the  ger- 
maneness rule,  allowing  the  consider- 


ation of  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
October  1  Record  by  both  Mr.  Rich- 
mond and  Mr.  Coleman.  The  amend- 
ment relates  to  food  stamps  and  the 
waiver  is  necessary  because  some  of 
the  enforcement  procedures  go  beyond 
what  is  currently  allowed  under  the 
Organic  Act. 

After  the  passage  of  H.R.  3603,  the 
rule  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  S.  884,  the  Senate  agriculture  bill. 
Waivers  of  sections  303(a)(4)  and 
401(a)  are  provided  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  the  price  supports  for  the  var- 
ious commodities  and  other  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  this  bill  is  complex  and  contains 
a  number  of  controversial  provisions. 
It  is  the  result  of  extensive  delibera- 
tions by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Enough  will  be  said  concerning 
the  major  issues  that  I  will  not  take 
up  my  colleagues  time  now  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  them.  Under  this  open  rule. 
Members  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  discuss  those  provisions  and  work 
their  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  235  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  consideration  of  H.R. 
3603,  a  vital  piece  of  legislation  not 
only  for  the  agricultural  community  in 
this  country,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  major  malaise  in  the  farm 
sector  today  that  has  been  steadily 
building  for  the  past  several  years. 
Simply  put.  the  problem  involves  a  de- 
cline in  farm  income  coupled  with 
staggering  increases  in  production 
costs. 

The  problem  grows  out  of  conditions 
over  which  the  farmer  has  little  or  no 
control.  The  economy  continues  to 
show  little  vitality  and  the  conditions 
of  stagnation  that  have  persisted  since 
1978  are  still  with  us.  There  is  consid- 
erable weakness  in  all  the  major  sec- 
tors of  domestic  and  foreign  demand- 
consumption,  exports,  and  govern- 
ment—and little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  view  of  the  absence  of  a  com- 
prehensive export  policy  to  expand 
markets. 

Inflation  is  taking  its  toll.  With  the 
annual  rate  of  retail  food  prices— as 
measured  by  the  CPI— running  at 
about  9  percent  this  year,  consumer 
demand  is  expected  to  weaken  even 
further.  The  tight  money  policy  has 
led  to  the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar 
and  dampened  the  demand  for  exports 
of  food  and  fiber.  Even  with  the  prom- 
ise of  additional  sales  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
the  prospect  is  for  a  continuation  of 
the  huge  buildup  of  stocks  from  the 
1981  crops. 

The  current  philosphy  predominant 
in  the  administration  has  produced  a 
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retreat  from  established  policies  which 
once  assured  an  aggressive  role  by  the 
Government  in  promoting  exports 
through  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loans  and  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams. With  the  exception  of  peanuts 
and  dairy  products,  farm  price  support 
programs  have  been  largely  disman- 
tled and  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed substantial  decreases  in  loan  and 
target  prices  which  are  reflected  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  1981  farm 
biU. 

In  the  face  of  weakening  demand  for 
farm  products  we  have  experienced 
record  rice  and  wheat  production  and 
the  forecast  is  for  very  large  crops  of 
feed  grains,  oil  seeds,  and  cotton. 
Overproduction,  coupled  with  declin- 
ing demand,  means  drastically  lowered 
prices.  Lowered  prices  means  declining 
farm  income.  Declining  income  means 
more  farmers  leaving  the  land  and 
more  obstacles  to  economic  recovery. 

As  an  example  of  this  situation.  I  am 
enclosing  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  L 

Richard  Potorff,  in  a  study  conduct- 
ed for  Data  Resources,  Inc..  the  well 
respected  economic  forecasting  firm 
says: 

The  outlook  for  farm  income  and  profit- 
ability has  gone  beyond  dismal  and  would 
have  to  be  termed  catastrophic.  Net  farm 
income  in  1980  fell  to  about  $20  bilUon. 
down  sharply  from  1978  and  1979.  but  when 
this  $20  billion  is  adjusted  for  inflation, 
farmers  received  less  in  income  than  they 
have  at  any  time  since  1934. 

See  table  1.  Farm  cash  receipts  will 
be  up  about  $11  billion  in  1981  but 
production  costs  will  also  increase  by 
an  estimated  $14  billion,  very  nearly 
wiping  out  any  difference  between  re- 
ceipts and  costs  of  production.  See  At- 
tachment 3,  table  2. 

Adding  to  the  so-called  price-cost- 
credit  squeeze  which  has  been  afflict- 
ing farmers  for  several  years  now,  are 
the  effects  of  trade  deficits,  embar- 
goes, and  the  impact  of  high  interest 
rates.  Throughout  the  1970's  and  into 
the  1980's,  the  Nation  faced  increasing 
trade  deficits  and  the  need  to  expand 
exports  became  a  national  urgency.  In 
order  to  increase  exports  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  plant  fence  row  to  fence 
row  by  Government  and  by  the  farm 
bills  supported  in  Congress  and  by  the 
last  several  administrations.  They 
have  been  responding  admirably  for  a 
decade  at  a  time  when  the  flames  of 
inflation,  fueled  by  those  trade  defi- 
cits, have  grown  larger.  While  others 
in  the  private  sector  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernment have  talked  about  working  to 
reduce  trade  deficits,  farmers  have 
produced  and  have  done  something 
about  it. 

At  the  same  time.  Government  ex- 
penditures were  expanding,  creating  a 
succession  of  Federal  deficits  which 
also  fired  inflation  and  drove  produc- 
tion costs  skyward.  In  October  1979, 
with  the  appointment  of  Paul  Volcker 
to  the  Chair  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board,  the  Fed  initiated  its  tight 
money  policy  of  slowing  the  growth  of 
money  by  forcing  interest  rates  even 
higher.  With  only  brief  respite  in  1980, 
the  Fed  has  ratcheted  interest  rates 
upward  with  each  new  forecast  of  in- 
creased deficits  and  every  indication  of 
an  acceleration  in  the  growth  of 
money. 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  hurt 
by  high  interest  rates— but  they  have 
been  hurt  worse  than  other  sectors  be- 
cause farming  has  gone  from  being 
labor  intensive  to  capital  intensive  in 
just  a  few  short  years  under  a  farm 
policy  that  encoiutiged  increased  pro- 
duction and  expanded  exports.  F^rm 
debt,  which  was  a  modest  $26  billion  in 
1960.  grew  600  percent  by  1980  to  a 
massive  $160  billion.  Source:  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, 1981. 

With  the  inauguration  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  it  became  clear  that  a  tight 
monetary  policy  would  be  a  key  fea- 
ture of  his  program  to  control  infla- 
tion. The  tightening  of  available  credit 
caused  commodity  market  contrac- 
tions that  resulted  in  sharp  declines  in 
farm  prices.  Because  the  dollar  was 
substantially  strengthened  relative  to 
foreign  currencies  as  a  result  of  the 
high  interest  rates,  exports  of  U.S. 
food  and  fiber  began  to  level  off  or  de- 
cline. The  President  added  to  the 
mounting  debt  service  problem  of 
farmers  by  severely  curtailing  Govern- 
ment loan  and  guarantee  programs,  in- 
cluding those  designed  to  aid  farmers 
in  times  of  emergency  or  natural  disas- 
ter. Today,  the  remaining  equity  farm- 
ers have  in  their  land  is  being  eroded 
by  the  high  cost  of  repaying  loans 
needed  for  production  and  operation. 
Farmers  without  additional  equity 
face  the  imminent  prospect  of  going 
out  of  business.  Now,  farmers  face  the 
prospect  of  reaping  a  harvest  of  bank- 
ruptcy as  reward  for  their  patriotic 
effort. 

Another  major  problem  facing  the 
export  of  farm  products  is  the  shadow 
of  future  embargoes.  So  long  as  we 
practice  a  policy  of  expanded  agricul- 
tural exports,  the  prospect  of  future 
embargoes  for  national  security  pur- 
poses will  remain.  The  farm  bill  before 
the  House  makes  an  effort  to  deal 
with  such  an  eventuality  but  it  re- 
mains for  the  Congress  to  put  into 
place  a  truly  comprehensive  program 
for  protecting  farmers  in  the  event  of 
future  embargoes. 

In  the  case  of  the  1980-81  embargo 
on  grain  shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  grain  companies  which  had  con- 
tracts canceled  as  a  consequence  of 
the  embargo  were  able  to  sell  those 
contracts  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  no  loss.  Later,  the  com- 
panies bought  the  grain  back  at  lower 
prices  and  exported  it  to  other  na- 
tions. The  grain  complies  su/fered 
no  loss— in  fact,  many  of  them  made  a 
profit— but  net  farm  income  continued 


to  drop  and  the  debt-to-asset  ratio  for 
agriculture  continued  to  rise.  Export 
growth  must  be  renewed.  Projections 
for  $48  billion  in  overseas  farm  prod- 
uct sales  made  in  the  fall  of  1980  have 
been  revised  downward  to  about  $44 
billion.  Most  of  the  losses  come  not 
from  decreases  in  the  volume  of  sales 
but  in  the  value  of  the  products.  That 
means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  will  lose  $4  billion  in 
income  this  year  because  farm  prices 
cdhsistently  declined  in  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  problems 
that  emerged  yesterday.  They  have 
been  building  for  some  time  and  are 
well  recognized  by  everyone  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector.  Yet,  despite  the  ac- 
knowledged importance  of  American 
agriculture  to  the  continued  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  the  Reagan 
administration  presented  the  Congress 
with  recommendations  for  a  bare- 
bones,  low-support  farm  bill  last 
March.  It  was  apparent  then,  as  now, 
that  Government  expenditures  in  the 
budget  would  take  precedence  over  the 
survival  of  the  farmer. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
accept  the  budgetary  priorities  of  the 
administration  rather  than  acting  to 
deal  in  a  realistic  way  with  the  prob- 
lems of  American  agriculture.  The 
budgetary  problems  of  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  solved  on  the  backs  of 
the  farmer.  He  has  already  taken 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  cuts. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  farm  bill 
reflects  the  same  sort  of  voodoo  that 
permeates  most  of  the  President's 
other  economic  proposals.  It  presumes 
that  the  farm  sector  will  be  another  of 
thase  mythical  ships  that  will  rise 
with  the  tide  without  any  help  from 
the  Government.  But  the  ship  is  sink- 
ing fast  and  the  1981  farm  bill  can  pro- 
vide only  a  weak  lifeline. 

The  reality  is  that  as  sick  as  the 
American  economy  is,  the  medicine 
called  supply-side  economics  can  only 
intensify  the  malaise  in  the  farm 
sector.  The  administration-approved 
Senate  bill  does  not  address  the  need 
for  solidifying  the  floor  under  farm 
income.  It  does  not  comprehensively 
address  the  need  for  ameliorating  the 
effect  of  high  interest  rates  on  farm 
production  costs  and  export  sales.  It 
shortchanges  the  farmer  in  the  area 
of  export  expansion  by  cutting  credit 
programs  for  foreign  customers.  It 
does  not  address  the  mounting  effects 
of  excessive  borrowing  on  farm  equity. 
It  ignores  the  intensely  focused  effects 
of  a  sluggish  economy  on  farm  prod- 
uct demand  and  consumption. 

In  short,  it  asks  the  American 
farmer  to  again  assume  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  for  achiev- 
ing the  budgetary  goals  of  the  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Speaker,  all  questions  of 
fairness  aside,  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  probable  disastrous  economic 
effects  of  the  administration's  farm 
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policy  and  deal  realistically  with  the 
current  plight  of  American  agricul- 
ture. For  that  reason,  I  urge  that  the 
House  approve  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  aforementioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  1. 1981] 
Breadbasket  Blow:  Farmers,  Already  Hurt 

BY  Economy.  Get  Hit  With  Low  Grain 

Prices 

(By  Thomas  Petzinger,  Jr.) 

A  year  of  bumper  crops  is  shaping  up  as 
Just  as  tough  on  farmers  as  last  year's 
drought. 

Inflation,  high  interest  rates  and  even  the 
stronger  dollar  overseas  are  combining  with 
a  growing  grain  glut  to  batter  American  ag- 
riculture. Farm  income,  which  had  been 
forecast  to  rise  to  as  much  as  $27  billion  this 
year,  instead  is  likely  to  be  no  better  than 
last  year's  $19.9  billion.  Adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, that  would  make  this  season  the  worst 
for  farming  in  nearly  two  decades. 

Wheat  prices  are  down  7%  from  a  year 
ago,  com  down  23%  and  soybeans  off  19%. 
What  frightens  farm  economists,  though,  is 
that  this  slump,  besides  being  severe,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  customary  up-and-down 
cycles  that  are  as  old  as  farming  itself. 

Most  farmers  used  to  produce  a  wide 
range  of  crops  and  livestock,  and  the  low 
grain  prices  that  hurt  that  part  of  their  op- 
eration often  fattened  their  profits  on  cattle 
or  hogs.  But  fewer  farmers  are  diversified 
now;  and,  in  any  case,  livestock  prices  are  so 
weak  that  they  yield  only  marginal  profits 
on  pork,  and  continued  losses  on  cattle. 

SPRING  BORROWING 

'The  farms  have  fundamental  problems 
that  go  well  beyond  the  cyclical  pattern  of 
commodities,"  says  Marvin  Duncan,  an 
economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City.  "Farmers  are  very  closely  tied 
to  the  effects  of  'stagflation'  in  the  econo- 
my." 

It  isn't  always  recognized,  for  instance, 
that  farming  is  an  interest-sensitive  business. 
Besides  borrowing  to  buy  machines,  as  any 
businessman  might,  many  farmers  take  out 
loans  each  spring  to  buy  seed,  fuel,  herbi- 
cide and  fertilizer,  planning  to  repay  the 
money  when  the  crop  is  in.  Those  who 
fatten  cattle  commonly  borrow  to  buy  the 
young  "feeders." 

Now,  with  operating  costs  on  the  rise  and 
profits  scant,  borrowing  costs  are  enormous 
for  many  farmers.  And  those  who  have  re- 
cently begun  buying  a  piece  of  land  are  sad- 
dled with  today's  interest  rates  on  that  as 
well. 

Farmers  well  understand  what  they're  up 
against.  Don  Russell  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
recalls  that  only  a  few  years  ago  it  cost  him 
about  $21  to  finance  purchase  of  a  steer  or 
heifer  for  fattening.  The  interest  cost  today 
is  about  $120— "practically  what  it  costs  to 
feed  the  dam  thing  the  whole  year  you 
have  it."  he  complains. 

cost  squeeze 

EHwin  Poe  of  Holyoke.  Colo.,  will  pay 
about  $17,000  in  interest  on  the  $100,000 
working  capital  he  has  borrowed  this  year 
for  diesel  fuel,  seed,  fertilizer,  crop  dusting 
and  other  necessities.  Adding  in  utility  bills 
for  irrigation  and  other  operations,  the 
costs  on  Mr.  Poe's  com  and  soybean  farm 
are  running  30  percent  ahead  of  last  year, 
he  says. 

A  bushel  of  com  for  which  a  farmer  can 
get  $2.20  to  $2.40,  depending  on  his  location, 
costs  an  average  of  $3.11  to  grow,  the  Agri- 


culture Department  figures.  (If  the  farmers' 
average  expense  for  buying  or  renting  land 
is  excluded,  the  product  costs  drops  to  a 
break-even  level  of  $2.38.)  For  wheat,  a 
bushel  that  costs  about  $5.32  to  produce, 
counting  land  costs,  brings  the  farmer  about 
$3.60. 

Some  experts  see  little  hope  that  farming 
can  climb  out  of  the  slump  soon.  If  forecasts 
hold,  this  will  be  the  first  time  since  the  De- 
pression that  "real,"  inflation-adjusted  farm 
income  has  been  below  $10  billion  two  years 
in  a  row,  observes  Richard  Pottorf,  an  agri- 
cultural economist  at  Data  Resources  Inc. 
In  a  new  report,  he  predicts  that  "unless 
some  unforeseen  event  rescues  farmers  in 
the  near  future,  many  will  be  pushed  over 
the  brink  and  into  depression." 

DAIRYMEN  DOING  BETTER 

Terry  Barr.  a  senior  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist,  is  somewhat  less  pessimis- 
tic. "Prices  will  slide  this  year,  but  not  to  de- 
pression levels,"  he  says.  "People  are  getting 
concerned  about  the  grain  sector,  and  the 
livestock  sector  has  been  through  a  real 
wringer." 

There  are  still  a  few  areas  of  strength. 
Almost  all  dairy  farmers  are  operating  prof- 
itably, largely  because  of  the  federal  price- 
support  system  (although  the  Senate  re- 
cently voted  to  cut  spending  on  the  sup- 
ports). In  addition,  fertilizer  prices  are  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  The  prospect  of  another 
poor  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  spur 
demand  for  U.S.  grain,  particularly  if  bad 
weather  buffets  grain  and  soybean  produc- 
ers in  South  America  and  Australia. 

Moreover,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
just  proposed  a  new  wheat  set-aside  pro- 
gram, similar  to  those  used  in  1979  and 
before.  Under  the  program,  wheat  growers 
who  left  15  percent  of  their  land  idle  could 
participate  in  government  price-support  and 
loan  programs  if  prices  fell  below  a  mini- 
mum level.  The  administration  hasn't  pro- 
posed a  com  set-aside,  although  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  Block  says  he's  thinking 
about  it. 

But  Mr.  Block's  willingness  to  embrace 
set-asides  shows  just  how  serious  the  farm- 
ers' plight  is.  Last  spring  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposed  scrapping  its  standby  au- 
thority to  put  a  set-aside  into  effect.  Con- 
gress wouldn't  agree,  though,  and  now  the 
administration  is  using  a  law  it  had  wanted 
to  abolish. 

What  has  most  depressed  crop  prices  is 
the  prospect  that  this  year's  grain  and  soy- 
bean yields  will  be  more  prodigious  than 
anyone  had  imagined.  Conrad  Leslie,  a  pri- 
vate crop  forecaster,  anticipates  a  record 
com  harvest  of  8.04  billion  bushels.  21  per- 
cent more  than  the  Agriculture  Department 
forecast  early  last  spring.  His  soybean  fore- 
cast of  2.04  billion  bushels  is  12  percent 
more  than  the  government  expected  at  the 
start  of  the  growing  season. 

Only  a  year  ago,  the  prospect  of  a  world- 
wide grain  shortage  was  regarded  by  experts 
as  a  real,  and  scary,  possibility.  In  the  wake 
of  the  1980  drought  in  the  U.S.,  world  grain 
stocks  hit  a  five-year  low.  The  year's  con- 
sumption exceeded  production  by  37  million 
metric  tons,  an  amount  twice  the  size  of  the 
Canadian  wheat  crop.  Ample  carry-over 
stocks  from  prior  years  prevented  a  short- 
age, but  another  poor  growing  season  this 
year  would  have  produced  a  seller's  market 
for  grain. 

BIG  LETDOWN 

That  possibility  caused  some  early  opti- 
mism among  farmers  that  has  only  wors- 
ened the  effect  of  the  downturn.  James 
Needs  of  Upper  Sandusky,   Ohio,   for  in- 


stance, ordinarily  sells  more  than  half  his 
soybean  crop  at  an  agreed-upon  price  before 
the  fall  harvest.  Last  spring,  when  local 
buyers  were  offering  nearly  $8  a  bushel,  "we 
had  the  opportunity  to  sell  the  crop  at  a 
decent  price."  he  says.  "But  we  got  caught 
up  in  all  the  rosy  forecasts  and  missed  our 
opportunity." 

Mr.  Needs  did  lock  in  the  sale  of  about  10 
percent  of  this  year's  crop  at  just  over  $7  a 
bushel.  But  with  soybeans  currently  selling 
for  little  more  than  $6  a  bushel  in  his  area, 
he  expects  to  market  the  remaining  90  per- 
cent of  this  year's  crop  at  a  loss. 

Meanwhile,  the  dollar's  14  percent  appre- 
ciation since  last  October  (against  a  compos- 
ite of  major  currencies)  is  making  it  that 
much  more  expensive  for  foreign  buyers  to 
Import  U.S.  produce.  As  a  result.  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  have  sUyed  even  with  last 
year's  depressed  levels,  despite  widespread 
expectations  that  they  would  rise  sharply. 

In  the  longer  term,  U.S.  farmers  are 
facing  growing  competition  from  abroad. 
Argentina  has  nearly  tripled  the  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  soybeans  since  1974.  Brazil 
has  increased  its  grain  acreage  24  percent 
and  its  soybean  plantings  nearly  fivefold 
since  the  mid-seventies,  according  to  an  Ag- 
riculture Department  study.  Brazil  is  emerg- 
ing as  a  world-class  crop  producer,  thanks 
largely  to  its  government's  generous  subsi- 
dies and  to  financial  help  from  the  Japa- 
nese. 

KFTECT  OP  EMBARGOES 

The  Russians,  too.  have  been  scouting 
elsewhere  for  grain  in  the  wake  of  the  16- 
month  embargo  on  U.S.  sales  to  the  Soviets. 
Grain-export  embargoes  have  "got  some 
countries  kind  of  Jittery  "  over  the  reliability 
of  the  U.S.  as  a  food  supplier,  says  Boyd 
Chugg  an  Agriculture  Department  econo- 
mist. 

While  the  grain-price  problem  is  one  of 
oversupply,  the  trouble  with  livestock  prices 
is  weak  consumer  demand.  The  percentage 
of  U.S.  household  income  spent  on  meat  has 
declined  in  five  of  the  last  six  years,  to  4% 
in  1980  from  4.9%  in  1974.  So  while  the  cost 
of  raising  a  steer  to  market  weight  has  in- 
creased to  an  average  of  76  cents  a  pound, 
the  price  of  fat  cattle  now  stands  at  about 
66  cents  a  pound. 

Rough  as  this  is  on  ranchers  and  feedlot 
operators,  it  doesn't  affect  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  given  up  on  livestock. 
Outfitting  a  farm  with  efficient  livestock- 
production  facilities  is  a  costly  proposition 
and  so  is  buying  the  machinery  for  growing 
crops,  so  many  farmers  are  choosing  one  or 
the  other.  The  year-round  labor  involved  in 
raising  livestock  also  enters  the  picture. 

In  DeKalb,  111.,  Russell  Andres  is  selling 
his  200  head  of  beef  cattle  in  hopes  of  doing 
better  by  concentrating  on  com.  "They  say 
it's  all  supposed  to  average  out."  the  30- 
year-old  farmer  says,  "but  I  haven't  even 
had  an  average  year  yet." 

Some  economists  also  worry  about  how 
long  farmers  will  be  able  to  continue  bor- 
rowing against  the  rise  in  land  values— a  rise 
that  moderated  last  year  to  about  7%  from 
the  double-digit  pace  of  the  1970s.  Notes 
George  Hoffman,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist:  "The  scary  part  comes 
when  the  increase  in  land  values  slows  to 
the  point  that  lenders  are  unwilling  to  refi- 
nance farmers"  who  need  operating  capital. 
That  isn't  happening  yet.  but  farmers  fear 
that  a  further  tightening  of  credit  would 
make  rural  bankers  wary  of  rolling  over 
debt. 
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For  now.  the  squeeze  is  forcing  fanners  to 
cut  comers.  They're  cutting  back  machinery 
purchases  for  a  second  year  in  a  row  to  a 
degree  that  is  crippling  International  Har- 
vester Co.  and  even  hurting  industry  leader 
Deere  &  Co.  U.S.  farmers  probably  will  buy 
only  139.100  tractors  this  year,  about  4% 
t>elow  last  year  and  nearly  12%  below  earlier 
forecasts  for  this  year,  says  Jerry  A.  Ander- 


son, an  analyst  at  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  & 
Co. 

Ted  Diehl  of  Indianola.  Iowa,  who  raises 
about  6.000  hogs  a  year  and  has  a  lS7-cow 
herd,  says  that  "for  the  first  time  in  my  27 
years  in  this  business,  our  employees  won't 
get  a  raise  this  year."  Merlin  Groot  of 
Manson.  Iowa,  plans  to  delay  some  post-har- 
vest tillage  until  next  spring.  Some  farmers 

TABLE  1  -FARM  INCOME 
(BilioiB  Hi  (Mm.  quarteily  ibu  al  semnily  adiieted  annul  ralesj 


are  even  reducing  fertilizer  applications  to 
save  money. 

And  while  it's  often  said  that  farmers  can 
always  find  something  to  complain  about, 
this  year  their  words  have  a  deeply  pessi- 
mistic tone.  As  Mr.  Diehl  puts  it.  "This  busi- 
ness is  making  fools  out  of  all  of  us." 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  which  will  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3603,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  Although 
the  resolution  before  us  is  somewhat 
unusual  and  appears  to  be  rather  com- 
plex, I  believe  it  is  the  best  means  for 


resolving  a  difficult  situation  in  order 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  begin- 
ning, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not  a 
closed  rule  or  a  modified  closed  rule. 
Although  certain  specified  aimend- 
ments  are  made  in  order,  this  rule 
does    not    shut    the    door    to    other 


amendments.  Under  this  open  rule, 
any  amendments  which  are  germane 
and  which  comply  with  the  Budget 
Act  and  other  Rules  of  the  House  will 
also  be  permitted. 

This  resolution  waives  several  points 
of  order  against  the  bill.  First  of  all, 
section  303(a)(4)  of  the  Congressional 
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Budget  Act  of  1974  must  be  waived  in 
five  instances.  These  portions  of  the 
bill  deal  with  price  supports  and  loan 
rates  for  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains,  peanuts,  sugar  beets,  and  sug- 
arcane. Since  these  sections  of  the  bill 
provide  new  spending  authority  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985,  years 
for  which  we  have  not  yet  passed  first 
budget  resolutions,  section  303(a)(4) 
must  be  waived.  Second,  section  401(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  must  be  waived  for 
this  bill  because  four  sections  contain 
new  contract  authority  which  is  not 
provided  by  an  appropriation  act. 
Clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  prohibiting  ap- 
propriations in  a  legislative  bill,  must 
also  be  waived  with  respect  to  four  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  if  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  bill  will  be  read  for  amendment 
by  titles  rather  than  by  sections,  and 
it  is  the  necessity  for  waivers  against 
certain  important  amendments  which 
results  in  the  seeming  complexity  of 
this  rule.  The  rule  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  en  bloc  of  amendments 
offered  by  Representative  Bedell  and 
by  Chairman  de  la  Garza  which  were 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  30,  1981.  This  rule  also 
specifically  makes  in  order  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  October  1,  1981, 
Congressional  Record  by  Representa- 
tives Rose  of  North  Carolina,  Jef- 
fords, RiNALDO,  and  Findley  and 
waives  section  303(a)(4)  of  the  Budget 
Act  against  them,  again  because  of 
their  effect  upon  the  out-year  spend- 
ing authority. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  waives 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  the  germaneness 
rule,  against  an  amendment  printed  in 
yesterday's  Record  by  Representatives 
Coleman  and  Richmond  dealing  with 
the  food  stamp  program. 

I  should  further  point  out  that  the 
en  bloc  amendments  by  Representa- 
tives Bedell  and  de  la  Garza  will  be 
fully  amendable  prior  to  adoption. 
The  rule  also  provides  that,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  en  bloc  amendments, 
additional  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered as  if  the  adopted  language  were 
original  text. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  Mr.  Bolling,  for 
his  earnest  efforts  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  in  the  fairest  manner  possi- 
ble. In  addition,  I  commend  both  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  their  cooperation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  see  that  the  interests  of  all 
parties  were  protected  to  the  extent 
possible. 

Again,  I  stress  that  this  is  an  open 
rule  waiving  certain  points  of  order  to 
permit  additional  amendments  which 
would  otherwise  be  out  of  order.  The 
confusion  which  surrounded  this 
matter  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
which  caused  the  rule  to  be  delayed, 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  mem- 


bers who  are  interested  in  amending 
legislation  on  the  floor.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  that  an  amendment 
might  violate  the  Budget  Act  or  other- 
wise need  a  waiver,  its  author  would  be 
well  advised  to  submit  it  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian so  that  the  Member  will  be 
able  to  bring  any  problems  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port this  rule  and  urge  its  adoption  so 
that  the  House  may  work  its  will  on 
this  important  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  and  un- 
derscore the  need  for  a  dairy  price 
support  level  of  75  percent  parity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  dairy  farmers  were 
the  first  segment  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation to  accept  their  share  of  the 
burden  to  restore  our  economic 
health.  In  April  of  this  year,  the  dairy 
industry  forwent  the  automatic,  semi- 
annual adjustment  on  dairy  price  sup- 
ports which  amounted  to  close  to  a 
dollar  increase.  The  farmers  sacrificed 
a  total  of  $87  million  which  had  been 
promised  by  the  Government.  It  is 
now  apparent  that  this  segment  of  ag- 
riculture is  expected  to  make  further 
sacrifices. 

Present  law  provides  a  price  support 
level  of  80-percent.  Our  job  now  is  to 
determine  what  price  support  level 
will  alleviate  the  current  problems  of 
overproduction,  excessive  Government 
costs,  and  rising  inventories.  We  all 
know  that  the  80  percent  level  over 
the  past  4  years  has  been  too  high  and 
I  indicated  my  concern  over  this  level 
of  parity  in  today's  market  by  support- 
ing the  President  in  April.  However, 
we  must  guard  against  overreacting. 
The  dairy  price  support  program  has 
functioned  effectively  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  dairy  products  at  a 
reasonable  cost  throughout  the  histo- 
ry of  the  program.  Prior  to  the  1978- 
79  marketing  year,  the  average  cost  of 
the  program  was  less  than  $250  mil- 
lion annually.  The  price  support  pro- 
gram has  brought  stability  to  an  in- 
dustry which  is  subject  to  annual  fluc- 
tuations in  both  production  and  con- 
sumer demand.  While  we  have  seen 
the  problems  from  having  the  pro- 
gram set  too  high,  we  must  be  careful 
about  the  effects  on  the  dairy  farmer, 
the  industry,  as  a  whole,  and  the 
American  consumer  if  the  level  is  set 
too  low. 

The  current  price  of  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight represents  about  71  to  72 
percent  of  parity.  The  House  farm  bill 
would  adjust  that  price  slightly  to  75 
percent  of  parity.  The  Senate  version, 
on  the  other  hand,  provides  a  price 
support  level  of  70  percent  with 
annual  adjustments.  The  annual  ad- 
justment will  most  likely  be  eliminat- 
ed if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


ton  (CCC)  stocks  are  above  $750  mil- 
lion of  milk  equivalent,  thus  maintain- 
ing a  price  of  $13.10  for  the  next  2 
years.  At  that  time.  $13.10  will  repre- 
sent approximately  60  percent  of 
parity.  When  CCC  stocks  drop  below 
the  $750  million  cutoff  level,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  administra- 
tion will  be  willing  to  adjust  the  price 
by  10  percent  of  parity.  It  is  possible, 
if  the  Senate  language  is  adopted,  that 
the  dairy  farmer  will  never  receive 
even  70  percent  of  parity  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  farm  bill. 

The  results  of  such  a  substantial  de- 
crease in  price  supports  would  be  dev- 
astating to  the  American  consumer 
and  the  dairy  industry.  Past  history 
has  shown  that  keeping  prices  too  low 
has  caused  huge  market  price  swings, 
as  were  experienced  in  1973  and  1974 
when  prices  were  relatively  higher 
than  the  CPI.  The  dairy  farmer  is  al- 
ready suffering  from  a  cost-price 
squeeze.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
those  young  farmers  who  entered  the 
industry  when  interest  rates  were  ex- 
tremely high.  These  young  farmers 
are  barely  making  ends  meet,  as  is, 
and  to  maintain  a  price  level  of  $13.10 
over  the  next  year  or  so  would  put 
them  out  of  business. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  purpose  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program  is  to 
assure  adequate  supply  for  consumers 
at  a  relatively  stable  price  with  a  fair 
return  for  the  farmer.  Farmers  have 
depended  on  price  stability  to  make 
sound  and  productive  management  de- 
cisions. Milk  plants  have  benefited  in 
that  the  supply  of  milk  has  not  fluctu- 
ated to  the  extremes  as  have  other  ag- 
riculture products.  Consumers  have 
benefited  through  the  availability  of 
high  quality  dairy  products  at  reason- 
able prices.  In  other  words,  the  dairy 
price  support  program  has  worked.  It 
has  only  been  over  the  past  few  years 
that  we  have  seen  large  increases  in 
Government  purchases  and  CCC 
stocks.  In  an  effort  to  curtail  overpro- 
duction and  reduce  Government 
spending,  we  eliminated  the  April  in- 
crease. The  House  has  wisely  proposed 
reducing  price  supports  from  80-per- 
cent parity  to  75-percent  parity  to  fur- 
ther reduce  costs  and  discourage  over- 
production. While  reducing  the  sup- 
port level  to  75  percent  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  net  income  to  dairy 
farmers,  I  think  they  realize  the  need 
for  this  action  in  light  of  our  supply 
problems  and  growing  CCC  stocks. 
However,  a  price  support  program  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  mean  the 
wholesale  bankruptcy  of  many  of  our 
dairy  farmers. 

The  dairy  industry  is  not  being  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment  while  providing  this 
country  a  dependable  supply  of  milk 
and  milk  products.  The  industry  has 
already  sacrificed  by  foregoing  the 
April  increase  and  will  undoubtedly 
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suffer  further  setbacks  by  a  reduction 
in  the  support  level.  As  yet,  no  other 
segment  of  agriculture  has  been  re- 
quired to  take  significant  cuts  in  their 
respective  programs.  We  must  reduce 
Federal  spending,  but  must  the  dairy 
farmers  be  expected  to  take  the  entire 
brunt  of  these  cuts?  An  arbitrary  deci- 
sion that  dairy  farmers  can  now 
absorb  a  larger  share  of  inflation  and 
continue  to  produce  adequate  quanti- 
ties of  milk  could  prove  to  be  disas- 
trous, both  for  American  consumers 
and  the  dairy  industry  in  1982  and 
1983. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule.  It  is  critically 
important  that  this  body  begin  consid- 
eration immediately  of  H.R.  3603,  the 
1981  farm  bill.  Most  of  the  current 
commodity  programs  expired  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981,  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Only  yesterday  we  passed  H.R. 
4612.  an  emergency  measure  that 
would  forestall  the  effect  of  an  in- 
crease, in  milk  price  supports  to  75 
percent  of  parity.  It  also  delays  until 
November  15,  1981,  the  need  to  con- 
duct a  costly  wheat  referendum  that 
the  passage  of  the  1981  farm  bill,  H.R. 
3603.  will  make  wholly  unnecessary. 

However,  the  more  costly  feature  of 
delay  in  acting  on  the  1981  farm  bill 
may  well  rest  with  the  uncertainty  it 
produces  in  the  farm  sector. 

Producers  are  unsure  of  the  ground 
rules  under  which  they  will  be  operat- 
ing for  the  next  4  years.  Many  of  them 
have  some  tough  decisions  to  make  in 
planning  for  their  next  crop,  and  we 
have  some  difficult  decisions  to  make 
here  on  some  of  the  programs  that 
will  significantly  affect  them.  We 
should  move  quickly  to  deal  with  these 
issues  and  bring  to  resolution  the 
policy  and  budgetary  questions  that 
must  be  faced. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3603,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981,  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
May  19  of  this  year.  Frankly,  I  think 
we  are  all  aware  that  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee,  is  in 
excess  of  the  new  entitlement  funding 
levels  prescribed  by  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-106)  setting 
forth  the  "cost  estimate  for  H.R. 
3603"  as  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  on 
May  19,  1981. 

It  would  appear  that  H.R.  3603  is  in 
excess  of  the  budget  resolution  for  the 
life  of  the  farm  bill.  Even  after  appro- 
priate adjustments  are  made  for  farm 
and  food  stamp  program  reductions 
mandated  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  H.R.  3603  is  apparently  still 


over  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution. 

While  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  may  be  said  technically  to 
apply  only  to  fiscal  year  1982.  we  all 
should  know  that,  based  on  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program 
and  our  own  actions  here  in  the  Con- 
gress in  adopting  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115  and  in  enacting  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
we  have  all  committed  ourselves  to  do 
our  best  to  limit  our  new  entitlement 
funding  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
and  beyond  so  that  this  country  can 
get  its  fiscal  affairs  under  control. 

Several  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
observed  in  "Minority  Views"  accom- 
panying the  committee  report  (H. 
Rept.  No.  97-106)  to  H.R.  3603  that— 

We  strongly  support  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  our  dairymen  and  others  who  con- 
tribute to  our  strong  farm  sector  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  backbone  of  our  national 
economy.  As  a  nation  we  owe  much  to  our 
farm  sector,  and  we  wish  to  see  it  main- 
tained in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition. 


We  are  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
trying  to  attack  Inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  which  are  driving  up  farmers'  costs  of 
production  and  eating  up  what  would  other- 
wise be  their  profits. 

We  believe  President  Reagan  was  elected 
to  try  to  bring  economic  order  out  of  eco- 
nomic chaos,  and  he  can  only  do  this  if  the 
Congress  helps  him  bring  federal  spending, 
federal  intervention  in  farming  enterprises 
and  in  farm  family  life  under  control. 

We  do  not  want  to  mislead  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  others  in  the  agriculture  com- 
munity into  believing  that  a  certain  amount 
of  austerity  can  be  avoided  while  we  try  to 
put  the  nation's  economic  house  back  in 
order.  However,  we  want  to  and  will  strive 
to  be  fair  in  what  budget  constraints  may 
dictate  relating  to  farm  programs.  *  *  * 

It  was  with  those  aims  in  mind  that 
we  offered  a  minority  substitute  to 
H.R.  3603  in  committee  that  came  very 
close  to  meeting  the  budget  con- 
straints of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  For  whatever  reasons,  that 
substitute  was  rejected  in  committee. 

However,  much  has  occurred  since 
the  committee  reported  this  1981  farm 
bill.  H.R.  3603.  on  May  19.  1981.  For 
one  thing,  we  passed  an  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  that  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  farm  programs  and  the  food 
stamp  program  as  originally  written 
into  this  bill.  I  understand  the  chair- 
man will  offer  an  amendment  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
mentioned  in  this  rule  that  will  strip 
the  bill  of  those  provisions  already  en- 
acted into  law  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  made  much  sense  to 
await  action  by  the  Senate  on  its  ver- 
sion of  the  farm  bill,  S.  884.  Now  the 
House  must  work  its  will  on  these 
farm  policy  and  budget  issues  without 
any  more  fiddling  and  fine  tuning  by 
the  committee.  Now  time  is  of  fhe  es- 
sence, and  it  is  important  that  the 


House  act  promptly  on  this  legislation. 
The  issues  are  relatively  clear  and 
straightforward  and  so  are  the  op- 
tions. 

This  bill  provides  certain  safety  net 
provisions  for  its  farm  programs  that 
are  needed  in  the  farm  sector.  Farmers 
are  hard  hit  by  years  of  high  living  by 
the  Government  which  resulted  in 
high  interest  rates,  high  inflation 
rates,  and  tremendously  high  costs  of 
production.  We  currently  have  the 
anomalous  situation  of  an  abundant 
harvest  with  lower  farm  prices. 

Only  yesterday,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  a  front  page  story 
at)out  farmers  hard  hit  by  the  econo- 
my being  hurt  by  lower  grain  prices. 
However,  like  a  patient  who  is  beset  by 
the  silent  killer,  high  blood  pressure, 
the  farm  economy,  not  unlike  other 
sectors  of  the  economy,  is  going  to 
have  to  moderate  its  way  of  life  and 
suffer  some  discomfort,  or  else  the  pa- 
tient, the  farm  sector,  and  the  country 
as  a  whole  will  suffer  far  more  crip- 
pling effects  if  the  high  blood  or  infla- 
tion pressure  is  not  brought  under 
control. 

We  find  that  even  now  the  adminis- 
tration's programs  are  strengthening 
the  dollar  in  world  markets.  However, 
even  this  salutory  objective  is  having 
near-term  adverse  effects  on  total 
farm  income  by  reducing  farm  ex- 
ports. Also,  at  the  very  time  that  infla- 
tion is  being  brought  under  some  con- 
trol and  the  President  is  convincing 
the  skeptic  and  the  stock  market  that 
he  is  serious  about  a  balanced  budget 
by  1984,  the  budget  deficit  largely  set 
in  motion  last  year  is  causing  high  in- 
terest rates  as  the  Government  goes  to 
the  marketplace  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment financing  of  that  deficit  and 
pays  through  the  nose  for  that  money. 

I  should  point  out  the  strange  situa- 
tion we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  in 
this  country  that  may  not  be  readily 
apparent  as  we  proceed  to  floor  action 
on  this  matter.  For  instance,  the  costs 
of  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodity 
farm  programs  are  largely  dictated  by 
the  amendment  to  the  1977  Farm  Act 
that  was  signed  into  law  on  December 
3,  1980,  Public  Law  96-494.  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1980.  Those  increases 
in  target  prices  are  going  to  result  in 
fairly  large  and  unexpected  outlays 
after  October  1,  1981,  in  the  form  of 
deficiency  payments  to  producers  that 
will  impact  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget. 

Now,  I  do  not  for  1  minute  believe 
that  farmers  would  not  much  rather 
get  their  income  in  the  marketplace. 
However,  for  reasons  not  in  their  con- 
trol, their  income  is  down,  not  in  some 
small  part  to  Government  interven- 
tion in  one  form  or  another  that  im- 
pacts on  their  operations. 

For  instance,  embargoes  in  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  increasing  com- 
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petition  from  abroad  for  U.S.  farmers. 
Argentina,  we  are  told,  has  increased 
its  number  of  acres  of  soybeans  three- 
fold since  1974.  Brazil  has  increased  its 
grain  acreage  24  percent  and  its  soy- 
bean plantings  nearly  500  percent 
since  the  mid-1970's.  Meanwhile,  when 
farm  income  goes  down  and  interest 
rates  increase,  it  hits  our  industrial 
production.  Farm  machinery  sales  are 
off  considerably  this  year,  and  farm 
machinery  manufacturers  are  feeling 
the  pinch  in  demand. 

I  am  confident  that  our  U.S.  farmers 
can  compete  worldwide  and  that  we 
can  recapture  lost  markets.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  runaway  inflation  can 
be  brought  under  control  and  that  in- 
terest rates  will  moderate,  leaving  the 
farmer  in  a  less  serious  cost-price 
squeeze  than  he  has  found  himself  in 
over  the  last  few  years. 

However,  it  probably  will  not  be 
painless:  it  probably  will  not  be  with- 
out some  economic  dislocation;  and  it 
will  not  be  done  overnight.  Therefore, 
we  must  afford  a  safety  net  for  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  while  we  get  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order  and  plan  for  a 
goal  and  objective  of  a  more  market- 
oriented,  healthy,  and  prosperous 
farm  sector. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  have  some  "budget  scorekeeping" 
assistance  from  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
as  we  proceed  to  markup  this  bill  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  have  adequate  data  and 
written  documentation  of  what  our 
budget  limitations  may  be  as  they 
relate  to  new  entitlement  authority 
contained  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  function  350  as 
it  relates  to  farm  programs  and  func- 
tion 600  as  it  relates  to  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  is  happy  with 
the  fact  that  the  House  farm  biU  must 
meet  budget  constraints.  Certainly, 
Senators  from  farm  States  had  to  be 
disheartened  by  the  safety  net  provid- 
ed farmers  in  S.  884,  the  Senate  farm 
bill.  However,  the  Senate  acted  as  we 
must  now  act  to  resolve  issues  of  farm 
policy  within  certain  funding  con- 
straints for  the  next  4  years. 

There  is  much  in  this  bill  that  is 
helpful  to  farmers.  Target  prices  were 
retained.  The  farmer-held  reserve  was 
extended.  The  loan  programs  for  the 
major  farm  commodities  have  been  ex- 
tended for  4  more  years;  and  while  the 
figures  may  not  be  as  high  as  some  of 
us  would  like  to  see  them,  they  should 
continue  to  provide  continued  price 
support  to  various  commodities. 

This  bill  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all 
the  farm  ills  that  exist  on  our  farms  or 
in  our  farm  communities.  However,  it 
will  address  many  of  the  concerns 
facing  our  farmers.  Farmers  are  the 
backbone  of  our  economy  in  many  im- 
portant   respects.    We    must    address 


their  needs  fairly  and  realistically  or 
our  economy  as  a  whole  will  suffer. 

However,  we  are  down  to  the  wire 
now.  The  old  farm  programs  are  expir- 
ing and  farmers  need  to  know  the 
shape  of  the  programs  under  which 
they  will  be  operating  for  the  next  4 
years.  It  is  important  that  we  move 
ahead  quickly  despite  any  personal 
reservation  any  of  us  may  have  about 
the  precise  form  of  farm  legislation  or 
the  budget  process  that  may  limit 
what  may  be  provided  in  these  farm 
programs. 

The  rule  we  consider  here  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  fair  one  that  apprises  Members 
of  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
amendments:  it  is  an  open  rule  with 
several  waivers  of  the  Budget  Act  in- 
cluded so  as  to  provide  Members  with 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  reshape  the 
basic  bill.  An  en  bloc  amendment  will 
be  offered  that  will  bring  the  bill 
within  shooting  range  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  if  not  in  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member 
and  really  all  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  their  great  con- 
sideration and  for  the  work  they  did  in 
preparing  this  rule,  which  I  certainly 
support. 

I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Bedell  bloc 
amendments  are  offered,  it  is  my  in- 
tention at  that  time  to  demand  a  divi- 
sion, and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this 
was  in  accordance  with  the  rule,  that 
we  could  demand  and  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  two  items  that  are  within 
that  amendment,  the  dairy  and  the 
sugar. 

D  1115 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Of  course,  that  deci- 
sion will  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  that 
time,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
that  is  a  proper  request. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that.  My  intention,  so  that  many 
Members  who  are  very  interested  in 
this  area  will  understand,  is  that  I 
would  be  making  that  request  to  the 
Chair  to  separate  the  vote  on  the 
Bedell  amendment  and  the  purpose 
there  would  be  to  have  a  separate  vote 
on  the  sugar  issue. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  do  that  be- 
cause, while  the  Bedell  amendment  re- 
duces sugar  1  cent  to  bring  it  in  line 
with  the  Senate,  it  really,  for  those 
who    feel    that    the    sugar    program 


should  not  be  carried  forward,  means 
very  little.  After  the  vote  on  the 
Bedell  amendment,  and  as  the  bill  pro- 
gresses. I  will  then  be  offering  an 
amendment  on  title  IX.  which  has  the 
main  sugar  provision  in  it.  At  that 
point,  of  course,  the  House  will  again 
act  its  will  and  we  will  proceed  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Do  I  understand  it 
is  the  gentleman's  intention  to  oppose 
the  section  in  the  Bedell  amendment 
that  lowers  the  sugar  support  price; 
the  gentleman  prefers  to  have  a 
higher  sugar  support  price? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  The  gentleman 
well  knows  that  my  intention  is  to 
have  no  support  price  for  sugar.  I  ap- 
preciate the  question. 

In  closing.  I  think  that  while  many 
of  us  have  felt  very  strongly  on  the 
issue,  there  certainly  have  been  some 
moments  of  good  humor  in  all  this.  I 
think  that  is  a  tribute  to  the  House 
and  while  I  do  not  often  like  to  con- 
cede defeat,  at  this  time  I  have  got  to 
say  that  the  cookie  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  sent  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers was  better  than  the  lemon  that  I 
sent. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  additional 
question? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's intention  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Bedell  amendment  or  wait 
until  we  get  into  the  section  dealing 
with  sugar? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  I  will  ask  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Bedell  amend- 
ment in  order  to  defeat  that  section  of 
it  and  then  I  will  offer  my  amendment 
on  title  IX. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at   Arms  will   notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  343,  nay 
1,  not  voting  89,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  235] 
yEAS-343 


Akaka 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kogovsek 

Alexander 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kramer 

Andrews 

Edwards  (OK) 

LaPalce 

Annunzk) 

Emerson 

Lagomarsino 

Anthony 

Emery 

Lantos 

Applegate 

English 

Leach 

Archer 

Erdahl 

Leath 

Ashbrook 

Erienbom 

LeBoutillier 

Aspin 

Ertel 

Lee 

Atkinson 

Evans  (DE) 

Lehman 

AuCoin 

Evans  (GA> 

Leland 

Bafalis 

Evans (lA) 

Lent 

Bailey  (MO) 

Pascell 

Livingston 

Bailey  (PA) 

Fazio 

Long (LA) 

Barnard 

Fenwick 

Lott 

Bedell 

Ferraro 

Lowery  (CA) 

Beilenson 

Fields 

Lowry  (WA) 

Benedict 

Findley 

Lujan 

Benjamin 

Pish 

Lundine 

Bennett 

Flippo 

Lungren 

Bereuter 

PoglietU 

Madlgan 

Bethune 

Fy)rd(TN) 

Markey 

Bevill 

Forsythe 

Marks 

Biaggi 

Fountain 

Marriott 

Bingham 

Fowler 

Martin  (ID 

Bliley 

Frank 

Martin  (NO 

Boggs 

Frenzel 

Martin  (NV) 

Boiling 

Prost 

Matsui 

Boner 

Gaydoe 

Mattox 

Bonlor 

Gephardt 

Mavroules 

Bonker 

Gingrich 

McClory 

Bouquard 

Ginn 

McCollum 

Bowen 

Glickman 

McCurdy 

Breaux 

Gonzalez 

McDade 

Brinkley 

Goodling 

McDonald 

Brown  (CA) 

Gore 

McEwen 

Brown  (CO) 

Gradison 

McHugh 

Broyhill 

Gray 

McKinney 

Burgener 

Green 

Mica 

Burton.  Phillip 

Gregg 

Michel 

Butler 

Grisham 

Mikulski 

Byron 

Guarini 

Miller  (CA) 

Campbell 

Gunderson 

Miller  (OH) 

Carman 

Hagedom 

MineU 

Carney 

Hall  (OH) 

Minish 

Chappie 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Cheney 

Hall.  Sam 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Clausen 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

dinger 

Hammerschmidt  Mollnari 

Coleman 

Hance 

Montgomery 

Collins  (ID 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moore 

Collins  (TX) 

Harkin 

Moorhead 

Conable 

Hartnett 

Morrison 

Conte 

Hatcher 

MottI 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Coughlin 

Heckler 

Myers 

Courter 

Hefner 

Napier 

Coyne.  James 

Heflel 

Natcher 

Coyne.  William 

Hendon 

Neal 

Craig 

Hertel 

Nelligan 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hightower 

NichoU 

D'Amours 

Hiler 

Nowak 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hillis 

Oakar 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hollenbeck 

Oberstar 

Danielson 

Holt 

Obey 

Dannemeyer 

Hopkins 

Ottinger 

Daub 

Howard 

Oxley 

Davis 

Hoyer 

Panetta 

de  la  Garza 

Hubbard 

Parris 

Deckard 

Huckaby 

Patman 

Dellums 

Hughes 

Patterson 

DeNardis 

Hunter 

Paul 

Derwinski 

Hutto 

Pease 

Dickinson 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Dicks 

Jacobs 

Petri 

Dixon 

Jeffords 

Peyser 

Dorgan 

Jeffries 

Pickle 

Downey 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Dreier 

Johnston 

Price 

Duncan 

Jones  (OK) 

Pursell 

Dunn 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeier 

Ratchford 

Dymally 

Kazen 

Regula 

Dyson 

Kemp 

Reuss 

Eckart 

Kildee 

Rhodes 

Edgar 

Kindness 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Skelton 

Volkmer 

Ritter 

Smith  (AD 

Walgren 

Roberts  (KS) 

Smith  (lA) 

Walker 

Roberts  (8D) 

Smith  (NE) 

Wampler 

Robinson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Washington 

Rodino 

Smith  (OR) 

Watkins 

Roe 

Smith  (PA) 

Waxman 

Roemer 

Snowe 

Weaver 

Rogers 

Snyder 

Weber  (MN) 

Rose 

Solars 

Weber  (OH) 

Rostenkowski 

Solomon 

Whitley 

Roukema 

Spence 

Whittaker 

Rudd 

St  Germain 

Whitten 

Russo 

Stanton 

Williams  (MT) 

Sabo 

Stark 

Wilson 

Santini 

SUton 

Winn 

Sawyer 

Stenholm 

Wolf 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Wolpe 

Schneider 

Stratton 

Wortley 

Schroeder 

Studds 

Wright 

Schumer 

Swift 

Wyden 

Seiberling 

Synar 

Wylle 

Sensenbrenner 

Tauke 

Tales 

Shamansky 

Tauzin 

Yatron 

Sharp 

Taylor 

Young  (FD 

Shaw 

Thomas 

Young  (MO) 

Shelby 

Udall 

Zablocki 

Shuster 

Vander  Jagt 

Simon 

Vento 

NAY-1 

Marlenee 

NOT  VOTING- 

-89 

Addabbo 

Fary 

Nelson 

Albosta 

Fiedler 

OBrlen 

Anderson 

Fithian 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Florio 

Pepper 

Barnes 

Foley 

Pritchard 

Beard 

Ford  (MI) 

Quillen 

Blanchard 

Fuqua 

Rahall 

Boland 

Garcia 

Railsback 

Brodhead 

Gejdenson 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

Roth 

Broomfield 

Oilman 

Rousselot 

Brown  (OH) 

Goldwater 

Roylial 

Burton.  John 

Gramm 

Savage 

Chappell 

Hansen  (UT) 

Schulze 

Chisholm 

Holland 

Shannon 

Clay 

Horton 

Shumway 

CoaU 

Ireland 

Siljander 

Coelho 

Jones  (NO 

Skeen 

Corcoran 

Latta 

Stangeiand 

Crane,  Philip 

Levitas 

Stump 

Crockett 

Lewis 

Traxler 

Daschle 

Loeffler 

Trible 

Derrick 

Long  (MD) 

Weiss 

Dingell 

Luken 

White 

Donnelly 

MazzoU 

Whitehurst 

Doman 

McCloskey 

Williams  (OH) 

Dougherty 

McGrath 

Wirth 

Dowdy 

Moffett 

Young  (AK) 

Early 

Mollohan 

Zeferetti 

Evans  (IN) 

Murphy 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Donnelly  with  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  M<K:ioskey. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Schulze. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 
Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North   Carolina  with  Mr. 
Fithian. 
Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Wirth  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  with  Mr.  Crockett. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1130 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Levitas  against. 
Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Nelson  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Weiss  with  Mr.  Loeffler. 
Mr.  Rahall  with  Mr.  OBrien. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Ske^n.  , 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Stangeiand. 
Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Gilman. 


VETERAN'S  DISABILITY  COM- 
PENSATION, HOUSING  AND  ME- 
MORIAL BENEFITS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
917),  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veter- 
ans; to  increase  the  rates  of  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  compensation  for 
their  surviving  spouses  and  children; 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans 
with  provisions  for  graduated-payment 
plans;  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  payable  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration specially  adapted  housing  as- 
sistance; to  expand  eligibility  for  me- 
morial markers;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendments,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments  as 
follows: 

Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments to  S.  917:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  bill,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SHORT  title:  amendmknts  to  title  38, 

UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans'  Disability  Compensation, 
Housing,  and  Memorial  Benefits  Amend- 
ments of  1981  ". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
l)e  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code. 
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TITLE  I— VETERANS'  DISABILITY  disabled  vetfran.;                                 fh»  c..Kc<.»«s»»     /i.>       ^          .. 

COMPENSATION  RFVirpTTR  DISABLED  VETERANS                              (b)  Subsection    (b)    of    such    section    is 

i^uMftwaA  1  lUN  BtNEFlTS  sec.  104.  Section  314  is  amended-                   amended  by  striking  out  •$43  "  and  inserting 

INCREASES  IN  RATES  OF  DISABILITY  ( 1 )  in  subsection  ( 1 ),  by  striking  out  •both     in  lieu  thereof  '$48  " 

COMPENSATION  hands  or"                                                                 ,-.>  cnh 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  is  amended-  <2)  in  su(«ection  (m),  by  striking  out  "two     amended^  diking  ou    "8112 "  ^^Z.^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$54' in  subsection  (a)  extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  complications.  fn^THeu  thereof  "li9S"  a"d  "««"- 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$58':  preventing   natural   elbow   or   knee   action        7^,  o  u      .            V 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$99  "  in  subsection  (b)  with  prosthesis'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  j".  w  ^^'^^  section  is 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$107";  of  "both  hands,  or  of  both  legs  at  a  level,  or     *'"^"°^*'  °y  striking  out  "$56"  and  inserting 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$150  "  in  subsection  (c)  with  complications,  preventing  natural  knee     '"  ''*"  thereof  "$62". 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$162";  action  with  prostheses  in  place,  or  of  one          increases  in  rates  of  dependency  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$206"  in  subsection  (d)  arm  and  one  leg  at  levels,  or  with  complica-          indemnity  compensation  for  childhek 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$232':  tions.  preventing  natural  elbow  and  knee 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$291  "  in  subsection  (e)  action  with  prostheses":                                          °^-  ^"^-  Section  413  is  amended— 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$328":  (3)  in  subsection  (n),  by  striking  out  "of        '1>  by  striking  out  "$189'  in  clause  (1)  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  •$367':  in  subsection  (f)  two  extremities  so  near  the  shoulder  or  hip     inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$210 ': 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$413":  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  a  prosthetic  appli-        (2)  by  striking  out  •$271"  in  clause  (2)  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  ■•$434':  in  subsection  ance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'or  loss     inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■$301'- 

(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$52r':  of  use  of  both  arms  at  levels,  or  with  compli-        o)  by  strikine  out  •Si-iO''  in  Ha.i«  l■^^  on^ 

(8)  by  striking  out  ••$503':  in  subsection  cations,    preventing    natural    elbow    action     insertiL  in  leif  thereof -jw^^^^ 
(h)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$604':  with  prostheses  in  place,  has  suffered  the      Tf"L                thereof    $389  ,  and 

(9)  by  striking  out  ••$566  •;  in  subsection  (i)  anatomical  loss  of  both  legs  so  near  the  hip  ,  ^  striking  out  ■•$350'  and  •$71"  in 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$679":  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  prosthetic  appli-     '^'*"**   <*'   *"<J    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

(10)  by  striking  out  ■•$1,016'":  in  subsection  ances.  or  has  suffered  the  anatomical  loss  of     "*389"  and  '$79  ".  respectively. 

(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$1,130":  one  arm  and  one  leg  so  near  the  shoulder     increases  in  rates  of  supplemental  depend- 

(11)  by  striking  oiit  ••$1,262"  and  ■•$1,768-  and  hip  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  prosthetic  ency  and  indemnity  compensation  for 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  appliances. ":  and  children  v-oMi-tnsAxioN  for 
of  ••$1.403' and '$1,966  ":  respectively:  (4)  in  subsection  (o),  by  inserting    'or  if 

<12)  by  striking  out  •$1,262  "  in  subsection  the  veteran  has  suffered  the  anatomical  loss        ^^-  ^°^-  Section  414  is  amended— 

(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$1,403  ":  of  both  arms  so  near  the  shoulder  as  to  pre-        d)  by  striking  out  ••$112'  in  subsection  (a) 

(13)  by  striking  out  '$1,391"  in  subsection  vent  the  use  of  prosthetic  appliances.'^  after     and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$125" 

'"JlaThJSinl  i!!,!' ■•"ii"i»';"°f  ""'.L*'''/  "'^^•"-                                                                       '2)  by  striking  out  •$189  ■  in  subsection  (b) 

rn?onHLforHr/i^^       }u        ,'",?^!f."°"  TITLE    II-SURVIVORS'    DEPENDENCY     and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$210":  and 

(n)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof    $1,758  :  and     rvniriuMTTV     nnut^wa ^T-in^^        <•>.  k      .    i             •    -,«-.,. 

(15)  by  striking  out  $1,768  "  each  place  it  bfnfvtt?  COMPENSATION  (3)  by  strikmg  out  '$96  "  in  subsection  (c) 
appears  in  subsection  (o)  and  (p)  and  insert-  "*''^*'*'"'>                                                         and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$107  ". 

ing  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,966'":  '"n^l^  "'.n«IrL°^,  dependency  and  in-       miscellaneous  dependency  and  indemnity 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$759"  and  "$1,130"  in  °™«"^     compensation     for     surviving                     compensation  amendment 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  spouses 

■$844""  and    $1,257  ".  respectively:  Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  411        °^-  ^"*'  '*'  Section  413  is  amended  by  in- 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,137"  in  subsection  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  serting  "(a)"  before  •Whenever",  and  by 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$1,264":  "'*'  Dependency  and  indemnity  compen-  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
and  sation  shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse.     '•''"'• 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$219"  in  subsection  based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  person  upon  "(b)  If  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$244".  whose  death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at     pensation  has  been  awarded  under  this  sec- 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following  tion  to  a  veterans  child  or  children  and  the 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with  •^able:  entitlement  to  dependency  and  indemnity 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the  -pay  grade  Monthly  compensation  under  this  section  of  an  addi- 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to  ,*  tional  child  of  that  veteran  who  is  over  the 
pei^ons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  e-1 „ $415  age  of  eighteen  years  and  who  had  previous- 
Public  Lay.;  35-8o7  who  are  not  in  receipt  of        E-2 428     Iv  been  entitled  to  dependency  and  indemni- 

iHfTtte Tun^fed  S,a7«  S  '°  '''*'"*'        ^'^ "•  «!     ty  compensation  under  this  section  tXe 

1 1  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  e-4 466     becoming  eighteen  years  of  age  is  later  rees- 

INCREASES  In  rates  OF  ADDITIONAL  E-5 479     tablished  effective  retroactively  upon  deter- 

coMPENSATioN  FOR  DEPENDENTS  E-6 490     minatlon    that   such    child    is   pursuing    a 

Sec.  102.  Section  315(1)  is  amended—  ^'' 514     course  of  instruction  at  an  approved  educa- 

(1)  by  striking  out  •$62"  in  clause  (A)  and  ^'\ 542  tional  institution,  the  amount  payable  retro- 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$69"":                               E-9 .567     actively    to    the    additional    child    is    the 

(2)  by  striking  out    •$104"  in  clause  (B)        w-i 525     amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 

and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  •$116";  W-2 546     total  of  the  increased  award  payable  under 

and  nirtt?/^!  °".'h  "*'^'  .',"«^  ^""^  '^'        w1 s«     ^'^'^  ^"°"  ^  '^e  children  of  the  deceased 

"4^  str?^^eou"*nr-*«nH  •■•*,.'•  •  O-l  " 525     ^^^^™"  ^°^  '^'^  retroactive  period  and  the 

c^L^\^rTi  ZnSr^n  ^  {Jtre!;;  oX ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     fi  ^^^  --'^  ^-r  such  purpose  for  that 

■•$192"  and  ••$38"',  respectively:  0-3 580     P«"°^-  • 

(5)  by  striking  out  ••$42"^  in  clause  (E)  and        O-* 613        <°>  Section  3010(e)  is  amended- 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$47"";  0-5 676        d)  by  striking  out  •"The"'  and  inserting  in 

(6)  by  striking  out  •$77""  in  clause  (P)  and  O"^ 761  lieu  thereof  ■(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$86":                                 0-7 824     graph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the":  and 

(7)  by  striking  out    "$111"  and  "$34"'  in        0-8 903        (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

clause   (G)   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof       P-» 970     paragraph: 

'■%? byTriSouf'S-'^'ciause <H) and  '^^'::z^z:::^::z;^;:::;iJ]fZ  yeis S Z Tofe"^T.Ti^r:efS 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof   "$56";  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief      before  becom.nee^thtiln  vp«  J^I^!„i^, 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$112"  in  clause  (I)  and  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  sergeant  major  of  ^^f.^J^ffnT'  L,^'!^!^'^^  f!,  ^ 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$125""^  and  ^^^  M»""^  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of     counted  under  section  411(b)  of  this  title  in 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$94  "  in  clause  (J)  and  "^*  ^°**'  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  designated  determining  the  amount  of  the  dependency 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$105  "  ^^  section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouses     and  indemnity  compensation  of  a  surviving 

,„„„„.„  rate  shall  be  »610.                                                        spouse,  the  effective  date  of  an  award  of  de- 

INCREASE  IN  clothing  ALLOWANCE  FOR  'Mf  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint      pendency   and    indemnitv   comDen«»tinn    tn 

CERTAIN  DISABLED  VETERANS  Chiefs  Of  Staff.  Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Army.  Chief     ,,!"h   rhL  fi^ai     h!^hi^   .      .^       u  f^    . 

Sec   103   Section  Ifja  i,  an,PnHpH  hv  .triu  °^  "aval  Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air     f"'^*'  ^|^"<1  ^^^^[  ^  P^^  ^ate  the  child  at- 

in^  n„.     toff.       H          's  amended  by  stnk-  po^ce.  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  at  the     tains  the  age  of  eighteen  years  if  applica- 

••Mn<i"                         inserting  in  lieu  thereof  applicable  time  designated  by  section  402  of  this     tion  therefor  is  received  within  one  year 

*^"*  •  title,  the  surviving  spouses  rate  shall  be  $1.138. '           from  such  date.". 
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TITLE  111— AUTOMOBILE  ASSISTANCE 
AND  ADAPTIVE  EQUIPMENT 

mCmXASE  IN  AUTOMOBILC  ASSISTANCE  AMOUNT 

Sec.  301.  Section  1902(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,800"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$4,400". 

EXTENSION  or  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ADAPTIVE 
EQUIPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

SBC.  302.  Section  1902(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  (other 
than  a  person  eligible  for  assistance  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  who  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  ankylosis  of  one 
or  both  knees,  or  one  or  both  hips,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, under  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  1903  of  this  title  and  under  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, shall  provide  such  adaptive  equip- 
ment to  overcome  the  disability  resulting 
from  such  ankylosis  as  (A)  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  applicable  standards  of  licensure 
established  by  the  State  of  such  veteran's 
residency  or  other  proper  licensing  author- 
ity for  the  operation  of  such  veteran's  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance  by  such  veteran. 
and  (B)  is  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  such  automobile  or  other  convey- 
ance by  such  veteran.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  303.  Sections  1902  and  1903(b)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"  and  by  striking  out  "his" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  person's". 
TITLE  rV-UFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

INCREASES  IN  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  767  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$30,000,  $25,000.  $20,000  " 
after  'or  (B)  to  be  insured  in  the  amount 
of"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "$30,000.  $25,000.  $20,000  " 
after  "or  to  be  Insured  in  the  amount  of": 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$35,000.  $30,000.  $25,000" 
after  "or  insured  in  the  amount  of";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  member  who  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection  is  a  member 
of  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice (or  who  upon  application  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assignment  to  the  Retired  Reserve  of 
a  uniformed  service)  may  obtain  increased 
insurance  coverage  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$35,000  (in  any  amount  divisible  by  $5,000) 
If- 

"(1)  the  member— 

"(A)  is  insured  under  this  subchapter  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection,  reinstates  insurance 
under  this  subchapter  that  had  lapsed  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums;  and 

••(2)  the  member  submits  a  written  appli- 
cation for  the  increased  coverage  to  the 
office  established  pursuant  to  section  766(b) 
of  this  title  within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection. " 

(b)  Section  777(a)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or  $20,000"  in  the  first 
sentence    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$20,000.  $25,000.  $30,000.  or  $35,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  in  the  second 
sentence    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$35,000 ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  both  places  it 
appears  in  the  fourth  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$35,000". 

COLLECTION  OF  AMOUNTS  FOR  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  UFE  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  402.  Section  769  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  functions  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  under  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  prescribe  such  procedures 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  may  consider 
necessary  to  ensure  that  such  functions  are 
carried  out  in  a  timely  and  complete 
manner  and  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  specifically 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
this  section  relating  to  contributions  from 
appropriations  made  for  active  duty  pay.". 

BENEFICIARY'S  RIGHT  TO  ELECT  ONE-SUM 
PAYMENT 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  717(c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Unless"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""Except  as  provided  in  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  this  subsection,  unless";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  second  sentence:  ""In  the 
case  of  insurance  maturing  after  September 
30.  1981,  and  for  which  no  option  has  been 
elected  by  the  Insured,  the  first  beneficiary 
may  elect  to  receive  payment  in  one  sum.". 

(b)  Section  752(a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not- 
withstanding any  provision  to  the  contrary 
In  any  Insurance  contract,  the  beneficiary 
may,  in  the  case  of  insurance  maturing  after 
September  30,  1981,  and  for  which  the  in- 
sured has  not  exercised  the  right  of  election 
of  the  insured  as  provided  in  this  subchap- 
ter, elect  to  receive  payment  of  the  Insur- 
ance in  one  sum.". 

TITLE  V— VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOUSING  BENEFITS 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  GRAOUATED-PAYMENT  PLANS 
IN  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  LOAN  GUARAN- 
TY PROGRAM 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  1803(d)(2)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  guarantee 
loans  with  provisions  for  various  rates  of 
amortization  corresponding  to  anticipated 
variations  in  family  income.  With  respect  to 
any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  subpara- 
graph— 

"(l)  the  Initial  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  property  as  of  the  time  the  loan  Is 
made;  and 

"(ID  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
thereafter  (Including  the  amount  of  all  In- 
terest to  be  deferred  and  added  to  principal) 
may  not  at  any  time  be  scheduled  to  exceed 
the  projected  value  of  the  property. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  projected  value  of 
the  property  shall  be  calculated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  increasing  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  as  'of  the  time  the 
loan  is  made  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  2.5 
percent  per  year,  but  In  no  event  may  the 


projected  value  of  the  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  subparagraph  exceed  115  per- 
cent of  such  reasonable  value.  A  loan  made 
for  a  purpose  other  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  single-family  dwelling  unit  may  not  be 
guaranteed  under  such  subparagraph.", 
(b)  Section  1828  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""(1)"  after  ""constitution 
or  law";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(2)  restricting  the 
manner  of  calculating  such  Interest  (Includ- 
ing prohibition  of  the  charging  of  interest 
on  Interest),  or  (3)  requiring  a  minimum  am- 
ortization of  principal, "  after  "lenders,". 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  502.  Section  802  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""$30,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$32,500"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
veteran";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his "  In  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  veteran's"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""section  804(b)(2)"  In 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"section  804(b)". 

EXTENSIONS  OF  MAXIMUM  TERMS  OF  GUARAN- 
TEED LOANS  FOR  MOBILE-HOME  PURCHASES 

Sec.  503.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1819(d) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  The  maturity  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  more  than— 

"(A)  fifteen  years  and  thirty-two  days,  in 
the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot; 

"(B)  twenty  years  and  thirty-two  days,  in 
the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of— 

"'(i)  a  single-wide  mobile  home;  or 

"(li)  a  single-wide  mobile  home  and  a  lot; 

"(C)  twenty-three  years  and  thirty-two 
days,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  a  double-wide  mobile  home;  or 

"(D)  twenty-five  years  and  thirty-two 
days.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  for  the  purchase 
of  a  double-wide  mobile  home  and  a  lot."'. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  504.  Section  1826  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""(b)". 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  ADMINISTRATIVE 
reorganizations;  required  staffing  LEVEL 
AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  Section  210(b)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  after  ""(b)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

""(2)(A)  The  Administrator  may  not  in  any 
fiscal  year  implement  an  administrative  re- 
organization described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  unless  the  Administrator 
first  submits  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  a  report  containing  a  de- 
tailed plan  and  justification  for  the  adminis- 
trative reorganization.  Any  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  day  on 
which  the  President,  pursuant  to  section 
201(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (31  U.S.C.  11(a)).  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  administrative  reorganization  Is  to  l>e 
implemented.  No  action  to  carry  out  such 
reorganization  may  be  taken  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  report  until  the  first  day  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
applies  only  to  an  administrative  reorgani- 
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zation  within  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  Involves  a  reduction  during  any  fiscal 
year  In  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
employees  with  permanent  duty  stations  at 
a  covered  office  or  facility— 

"(i)  by  10  percent  or  more,  or 

"(U)  by  a  percent  which,  when  added  to 
the  percent  reduction  under  this  subsection 
In  the  number  of  such  employees  with  per- 
manent duty  stations  at  such  office  or  facili- 
ty during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  is  15 
percent  or  more. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  The  term  "administrative  reorganiza- 
tion' means  a  consolidation,  elimination, 
abolition,  or  redistribution  of  functions 
under  the  authority  granted  the  Adminis- 
trator under  the  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(ID  The  term  "covered  office  or  facility' 
means  a  Veterans'  Administration  office  or 
facility  that  Is  the  permanent  duty  station 
for  25  or  more  employees  or  that  is  a  free- 
standing outpatient  clinic". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  210(b)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  para- 
graph (1).  does  not  apply  to  an  administra- 
tive reorganization  (as  defined  In  such  para- 
graph (2))  that  Is  fully  accomplished  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  5010(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "for  any  fiscal  year  (or 
any  part  of  a  fiscal  year)"  In  subparagraph 
(A)  after  "for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion": and 

(B)  by  inserting  ""(or  part  of  a  fiscal  year)" 
after  "fiscal  year"  the  first  place  it  appears 
In  subparagraph  (B)  and  both  places  it  ap- 
pears In  subparagraph  (D);  and 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  of  any  other  law.  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Veterans"  Administration 
under  the  appropriation  accounts  for  medi- 
cal care,  medical  and  prosthetic  research, 
and  medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses  may  not  be  used  for. 
and  no  employee  compensated  from  such 
funds  may  carry  out  any  activity  In  connec- 
tion with,  the  conduct  of  any  study  compar- 
ing the  cost  of  the  provision  by  private  con- 
tractors with  the  cost  of  the  provision  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  commercial 
or  Industrial  products  and  services  for  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  unless 
such  funds  have  been  specifically  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose.". 
continued  payment  of  pension  to  certain 
hospitalized  veterans  undergoing  a  pre- 
SCRIBED program  OF  REHABILITATION 

Sec.  602.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3203(a) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Where"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (D)  of 
this  paragraph,  where";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

""(D)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  being  fur- 
nished hospital  or  nursing  home  care  bjf  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  with  respect 
to  whom  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph requires  a  reduction  In  pension,  such 
reduction  shall  not  be  made  for  a  period  of 
up  to  three  additional  calendar  months 
after  the  last  day  of  the  third  month  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subparagraph  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  primary 
purpose  for  the  furnishing  of  such  care 
during  such  additional  period  is  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  provide  such  veter- 
an with  a  prescribed  program  of  rehabilita- 


tion services,  imder  chapter  17  of  this  title, 
designed  to  restore  such  veteran's  ability  to 
function  within  such  veteran's  family  and 
community.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary,  after  such  period, 
for  the  veteran  to  continue  such  program  of 
rehabilitation  services  in  order  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  such  program  and  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  furnishing  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care  to  the  veteran  continues 
to  be  the  provision  of  such  program  to  the 
veteran,  the  reduction  in  p>enslon  required 
by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  made  for  the  number  of  calendar 
months  that  the  Administrator  determines 
is  necessary  for  the  veteran  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  such  program.". 

headstones,  markers,  and  MEMORIAL  AREAS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  906* 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish, 
when  requested,  an  appropriate  memorial 
headstone  or  marker  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  any  veteran— 

""(1)  whose  remains  have  not  been  recov- 
ered or  Identified, 

'"(2)  whose  remains  were  burled  at  sea, 
whether  by  the  veteran's  own  choice  or  oth- 
erwise, 

""(3)  whose  remains  were  donated  to  sci- 
ence, or 

"'(4)  whose  remains  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered  without  Interment  of  any 
portion  of  the  ashes,  for  placement  by  the 
applicant  in  a  national  cemetery  area  re- 
served for  such  purpose  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1003  of  this  title  or  in  a 
State,  local,  or  private  cemetery.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1003  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(a)  The  Administrator  shall  set  aside, 
when  available,  suitable  areas  In  national 
cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  veterans— 

"'(1)  who  are  missing  In  action; 

'"(2)  whose  remains  have  not  been  recov- 
ered or  Identified; 

"(3)  whose  remains  were  buried  at  sea, 
whether  by  the  member's  or  veteran's  own 
choice  or  otherwise; 

""(4)  whose  remains  were  donated  to  sci- 
ence; or 

""(5)  whose  remains  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered  without  interment  of  any 
portion  of  the  ashes.". 

MINIMUM  ACTIVE-DUTY  SERVICE  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  BENEFITS 

Sec.  604.  (a)(1)  Chapter  53  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  3103  the  following 
new  section: 

"§3103A.  Minimum  active-duty  service  re- 
quirement 

"'(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
or  entitlement  to  any  benefit  under  this 
title  or  any  other  law  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  are  based  on 
the  length  of  active  duty  served  by  a  person 
who  initially  enters  such  service  after  Sep- 
tember 7,  1980,  shall  be  exclusively  as  pre- 
scribed In  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  a  person  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  who  is  dis- 
charged or  released  from  a  period  of  active 
duty  before  completing  the  shorter  of— 

""(A)  24  months  of  continuous  active  duty, 
or 

"(B)  the  full  period  for  which  such  person 
was  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty,  is  not 
eligible  by  reason  of  such  period  of  active 
duty  for  any  t>enefit  under  this  title  or  any 
other  law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 


"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  ap- 
plies— 

"(A)  to  any  person  who  originally  enllaU 
in  a  regular  component  of  the  Armed  ForoM 
after  September  7.  1980;  and 

"(B)  to  any  other  person  who  enters  on 
active  duty  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pensation. Housing,  and  Memorial  Affairs 
Anftndments  of  1981  and  has  not  previously 
completed  a  continuous  period  of  active 
duty  of  at  least  24  months  or  been  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty  under 
section  1171  of  title  10. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply— 

"'(A)  to  a  person  who  Is  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  under  section  1171 
or  1173  of  title  10; 

""(B)  to  a  person  who  is  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  for  a  disability  in- 
curred or  aggravated  In  line  of  duty; 

"(C)  to  a  person  who  has  a  disability  that 
the  Administrator  has  determined  to  be 
compensable  under  chapter  II  of  this  title; 

""(D)  to  the  provision  of  a  benefit  for  or  in 
connection  with  a  service-connected  disaMl- 
Ity,  condition,  or  death;  or 

"'(E)  to  benefits  under  chapter  19  of  this 
title. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  dependent  or  survi- 
vor of  a  person  as  to  whom  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  requires  the  denial  of  benefits 
shall,  by  reason  of  such  person's  period  of 
active  duty.  \x  provided  with  any  benefit 
under  this  title  or  any  other  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  benefits  under  chapters  19  and 
37  of  this  title. 

""(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  benefit'  Includes  a  right  or  privilege, 
but  does  not  include  a  refund  of  a  partici- 
pant's contributions  to  the  educational  ben- 
efits program  provided  by  chapter  32  of  this 
title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  3103  the 
following: 

'"3 103 A.    Minimum   active-duty   service   re- 
quirement.". 

(b)  Section  3103A  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  receipt  by  any 
person  of  any  benefit  provided  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  law  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  such  section,  a 
person  who  before  such  date  has  received  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  benefits 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  eligible  for  such  benefits  after  such 
date. 

DELIMITING  DATES  FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 
OF  CERTAIN  SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  1712(b)(1)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "of  the  following"  after 
"whichever"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  date"  in  clause  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  date"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  "or"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  The  date  of  death  of  the  spouse  from 
whom  eligibility  is  derived  who  dies  while  a 
total  disability  evaluated  as  permanent  in 
nature  was  in  existence. 
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"(C)  The  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  spouse  from  whom  eli- 
gibility is  derived  died  of  a  service-connected 
disabiUty.-. 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of  Public 
Law  90-631  (82  SUt.  1331)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(fKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  any 
person  who  is  an  eligible  person  by  reason 
of  subparagraph  (B)  or  (D)  of  section 
ITOKaKl)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  if 
the  date  of  death  or  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination of  service-connected  total  disabil- 
ity permanent  in  nature  of  the  person  from 
whom  eligibility  is  derived  occurred  before 
December  1.  1968.  the  10-year  delimiting 
period  referred  to  in  section  1712(b)(1)  of 
such  title  shall  run  from  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  death  of  the  person  from  whom 
such  eligibility  is  derived  occurred  before 
December  1.  1968.  and  the  date  on  which 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  de- 
termines that  such  person  died  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  is  later  than  December 
1.  1968.  the  delimiting  period  referred  to  in 
section  1712(b)(1)  of  such  title  shall  run 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Administrator 
makes  such  determination.". 

WAIVER  OF  PRO  RATA  RETintD  REQUIREMENT  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  606.  Section  1776  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  waive,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)(13)  of  this  section  in  the  case  of 
an  educational  institution  which— 

"(1)  is  a  college,  university,  or  similar  in- 
stitution offering  postsecondary  level  aca- 
demic instruction  that  leads  to  an  associate 
or  higher  degree. 

"(2)  is  operated  by  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
of  a  unit  of  local  government. 

"(3)  is  located  within  such  State  or.  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  operated  by  an  agency 
of  a  unit  of  local  government,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  over  which  such  unit 
has  taxing  jurisdiction,  and 

"(4)  is  a  candidate  for  accreditation  by  a 
regional  accrediting  association, 
if  the  Administrator  determines,  pursuant 
to  regulations  which  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  that  such  requirements 
would  worli  an  undue  administrative  hard- 
ship because  the  total  amount  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  other  charges  at  such  institution  is 
nominal.". 

NAMING  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  CENTERS 

Sec.  607.  (a)  The  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  in  Reno.  Nevada,  shall  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "loannis  A. 
Lougaris  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center".  Any  reference  to  such  medical 
center  in  any  law.  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  after  such  date  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  loannis  A.  Lougaris  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Medical  Center. 

(b)  The  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Clarksburg.  West  Virginia,  shall 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Louis  A. 
Johnson  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center".  Any  reference  to  such  medical 
center  in  any  law,  regulation,  map.  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  shall  after  such  date  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Louis  A.  Johnson  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center. 


TITLE  VII-EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  701.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
titles  I,  II.  and  III  shall  take  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  othewise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  titles 
IV,  V,  and  VI  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  401 
shall  take  effect  on  December  1.  1981. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section  504 
shall  take  effect  as  of  October  17.  1980. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
601(b)(1)  shall  take  effect  as  of  October  1. 
1981. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  section  602 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  veterans  admitted  to  a  Vetenuis' 
Administration  hospital  or  nursing  home  on 
or  after  such  date. 

(6)  The  amendments  made  by  section  603 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  veterans  dying 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "An  Act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  for  the  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  disabled  veterans,  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
guarantee  home  loans  with  provisions  for 
graduated-payment  plans,  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  payable  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  automobile  assistance 
and  specially  adapted  housing  assistance 
programs,  to  expand  eligibility  for  memorial 
markers  to  require  advance  notification  to 
Congress  regarding  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reorganizations,  and  to  limit 
expenditures  of  medical  appropriations  in 
connection  with  contracting-out  studies:  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNETA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  21,  the  House  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  passed  H.R.  3995,  in 
lieu  of  the  provisions  of  S.  917,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  24  and 
which  would  have  provided  an  across- 
the-board  11.2-percent  cost-of-living 
adjustment  in  compensation  and  DIC 
benefits.  The  House  bill  would  have 
provided  an  average  11.3-percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  these  benefits 
effective  October  1,  1981,  with  the 
more  seriously  disabled  veterstns  re- 
ceiving a  higher  rate  of  increase.  I  ad- 


vised you  at  that  time  that  this  bill 
would  provide  a  much-needed  cost-of- 
living  increase  and  that  it  was  within 
the  targets  established  by  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  since  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  service-connected 
veterans  is  not  indexed  by  law. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  re- 
solved our  differences  with  the  Senate 
and  have  retained  the  major  parts  of 
our  bill. 

The  amendments  I  bring  before  you 
today,  and  which  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  yesterday,  provide  for  an  aver- 
age 11.2-percent  increase.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic projections  in  his  budget  sub- 
mission. At  the  same  time,  the  way 
this  increase  is  weighted  reflects  the 
committee's  concern  and  subsequent 
efforts  to  remedy  a  situation  which 
has  occurred  within  the  program. 

Over  the  years,  the  effects  of  period- 
ic rate  increases  have  served  to  distort 
the  compensation  rate  structure.  To- 
tally disabled  veterans  have  always  re- 
ceived our  sympathetic  consideration. 
This  is  shown  by  their  current  $1,016 
monthly  rate,  about  double  the  $566 
rate  payable  for  a  90-percent  disabil- 
ity. 

On  the  other  hand,  rounding  off  to 
the  next  higher  dollar  has  increased 
rates  for  the  least  disabled  veterans— 
those  at  the  10-  to  30-percent  levels— 
beyond  what  has  been  justified  by 
their  disabilities  or  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

It  is  felt  that  we  should  utilize  the 
earmarked  funds  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  adjust  the  scale  so  that  veter- 
ans with  a  greater  disability  receive  a 
greater  proportionate  share  of  the  in- 
crease. This  is  consistent  with  what  we 
have  done  in  past  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  July  1. 
1952,  there  have  been  15  cost-of-living 
increases  provided  by  the  Congress  in 
service-connected  benefits.  Out  of 
these,  nine  provided  for  a  graduation 
in  one  form  or  another.  The  principle 
upon  which  this  has  been  based  is  a 
logical  attempt  by  the  Congress  to 
provide  moneys  proportionate  to  the 
reduction  in  the  abilities  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  engage  in  productive  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  bene- 
fit 2,275,969  service-connected  veter- 
ans and  324,206  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  who  died  of  service-in- 
curred causes. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  a  cost- 
of-living  increase,  the  proposed 
amendments  contain  certaLn  provi- 
sions which  would  benefit  our  ampu- 
teed  veterans  by  raising  by  one  full 
step  the  statutory  award  designation 
payable  to  veterans  who  suffer  from 
service-connected  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
both  upper  extremities.  Such  veterans 
have  little  ability  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  this  provision  will  help  rec- 
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tlfy  the  disparity  between  compensa- 
tion rates  for  loss  of  function  between 
those  who  have  suffered  the  anatomi- 
cal loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  upper  ex- 
tremities and  those  who  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  the  lower  extremities. 

In  addition,  the  amendments  provide 
a  more  equitable  system  for  computa- 
tion of  survivors'  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  (DIC)  when  an 
overpayment  is  created  by  the  retroac- 
tive addition  of  certain  children.  It 
also  eliminates  duplication  of  DIC  for 
the  month  in  which  a  child  in  the 
widow's  custody  becomes  18  if  such 
child  is  pursuing  a  course  of  higher 
education  and  becomes  eligible  for 
Die  benefits  in  his  or  her  own  right. 
Similar  provisions  were  contained  in 
last  year's  compensation  bill  but  were 
deleted  by  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  were  able  to  resolve  this  issue 
this  year.  These  are  basically  house- 
keeping provisions  which  will  simplify 
VA  processing  prcxiedures. 

The  automobile  assistance  allowance 
would  be  increased  from  $3,800  to 
$4,400.  As  we  all  know,  rapid  inflation 
has  hit  the  automobile  industry.  This 
provision  will  be  of  utmost  help  to 
those  service-connected  veterans  who 
become  eligible  for  this  allowance. 
Further,  the  amendments  extend  eligi- 
bility for  automobile  adaptive  equip- 
ment in  certain  cases  to  veterans  who 
suffer  from  ankylosis  of  the  hip  or  the 
knee.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  this  benefit  is  not  abused,  we 
worked  with  the  Senate  and  as  a  result 
require  that  the  State  licensing  au- 
thorities and  the  chief  medical  direc- 
tor must  make  a  determination  of  the 
necessity  for  adaptive  equipment  in  all 
such  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maximum  insurance 
coverage  for  SGLI  and  VGLI  for 
active  duty  personnel  and  reservists 
would  be  increased  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000.  This  must  be  done  in  order  to 
preserve  the  value  of  their  insurance 
coverage.  The  last  increase  in  coverage 
to  $20,000  was  effective  in  1974.  Inas- 
much as  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased approximately  65  percent 
since  then,  this  increased  ceiling  is 
consistent  with  the  rise  in  living  costs 
and  will  insure  that  this  type  of  insur- 
ance keep  up  with  their  needs.  This 
provision  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Since  the  programs  are  de- 
signed and  operated  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing, there  will  be  no  impact  on  our  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  budget. 

The  amendments  contain  two  addi- 
tional insurance  provisions.  One  of 
these  requires  the  Secretary  of  DOD 
to  issue  regulations  to  insure  timely 
collection  of  SGLI  premiums  from  re- 
servists. A  GAO  study  conducted  last 
year  reflected  that  this  was  a  signifi- 
cant problem.  Estimates  on  members 
separated  and  indebted  from  the  Navy 
alone  indicated  over  a  $3  million  delin- 
quency. Though  the  program  is  finan- 


cially secure,  this  means  those  who  are 
paying  their  premiums  are  also  paying 
for  the  delinquent  reservists.  This  pro- 
vision assures  that  the  premium 
paying  burden  is  shared  by  all  of  the 
individuals  who  choose  to  have  this 
protection. 

Beneficiaries  of  NSLI  and  USGLI  in- 
surance programs  would  be  permitted 
to  elect  lump-sum  payments  of  pro- 
ceeds if  the  veteran  fails  to  specify  a 
payment  option.  Under  current  law, 
payment  of  these  proceeds  cannot  be 
made  in  less  than  36  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments unless  the  veteran  specifies 
a  lump-sum  option.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  specify  that  this  will  not 
cancel  any  designation  made  by  the 
veteran.  The  relationship  between  the 
veteran  and  the  VA  is  contractual 
when  it  comes  to  insurance  and  the 
designation  of  beneficiary  and  mode  of 
payment.  In  contacting  the  Attorney 
General  with  regard  to  undesignated 
cases,  however,  he  responded  that  no 
substantial  constitutional  objections 
could  be  raised  and  that  a  change  in 
law  could  be  effected  to  provide  for  a 
lump-sum  settlement  in  such  cases. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision 
will  be  a  great  help  to  many  widows 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  receive 
the  benefits  over  a  period  of  several 
months. 

Additionally,  the  amendments 
permit  the  VA  to  guarantee  graduat- 
ed-payment mortgage  loans.  This  is 
similar  to  a  provision  passed  by  the 
House  on  June  2.  As  you  are  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  current  interest  rates  are 
preventing  many  veterans  from  pur- 
chasing homes.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
change  in  the  law  will  provide  some 
relief  for  young  veterans  who  would 
otherwise  be  imable  to  purchase  a 
home. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  man- 
ufactured housing  rather  than  conven- 
tional, the  measure  extends  the  maxi- 
mum terms  of  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  mobile  homes. 

The  specially  adapted  housing  allow- 
ance would  be  increased  from  $30,000 
to  $32,500.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
paraplegic  veterans  require  special 
ramps,  plumbing  facilities,  wide  doors, 
and  other  adaptations  essential  for 
their  health  and  safety.  In  view  of 
steadily  escalating  housing  costs,  this 
small  increase  will  help  meet  the 
needs  of  this  special  group  of  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  differences  between 
the  Senate-  and  House-passed  bills,  we 
had  to  compromise  on  one  issue  which 
I  think  is  very  important.  The  original 
House-passed  version  of  this  bill  would 
have  provided  a  one-house  veto  over 
any  major  reorganization  plan  involv- 
ing substantial  personnel  reductions. 

The  compromise  we  are  considering 
today,  while  preserving  the  principle 
of  congressional  oversight  regarding 
reorganizations,  does  not  include  the 
single  House  veto  authority.  It  does. 


we  hope,  achieve  the  desired  result  by 
requiring  that  any  proposed  major  re- 
organization be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress with  the  annual  budget  submis- 
sion and  and  that  such  reorganization 
cannot  be  implemented  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  day— October  1— of 
the  new  fiscal  year.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Congress  play  a  major 
role  in  any  significant  change  in  the 
makeup  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 

As  you  will  recall,  earlier  this  year, 
the  administration  proposed  to  consol- 
idate the  adjudication  and  loan  guar- 
anty functions  now  in  57  different  re- 
gional offices  into  one  central  location. 
This  ill-conceived  plan,  abandoned  by 
the  administration,  would  have  had  a 
most  devastating  effect  on  the  oper- 
ation of  these  programs.  It  would  also 
have  required  the  transfer  of  some 
12,000  VA  personnel  and  would  have 
cost  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  relo- 
cation and  other  expenses.  Even 
though  the  other  body  would  not 
accept  our  proposal  on  this  matter, 
the  compromise  agreement  is  a  good 
one  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will 
watch  closely  the  actions  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  come  forth  with  new  legislation 
if  the  administration  takes  arbitrary 
action  and  ignores  the  specific  direc- 
tion of  Congress  regarding  this  matter. 

In  addition,  the  House  in  its  original 
bill  wanted  to  expand  the  current  stat- 
utory provision  of  law  so  that  funds 
appropriated  for  certain  personnel 
staff  levels  in  three  medical  accounts 
would  also  apply  to  other  VA  ac- 
counts, including  general  operating  ex- 
penses and  constroiction.  This  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  other  body.  The 
compromise  agreement  does  not  add 
to  the  specification  of  the  three  listed 
accoimts.  However,  it  does  contain 
provisions  amending  section  5010(a)(4) 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
that  it  applies  to  an  appropriation  law, 
such  as  a  continuing  resolution,  that 
provides  funding  for  only  a  part  of  a 
fiscal  year. 

To  section  5010(a)  a  new  paragraph 
(5)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  VA  health-care  ac- 
counts for— and  to  prohibit  any  VA 
employees  compensated  from  such 
funds  from  undertaking— the  conduct 
of  certain  cost-comparison  studies  re- 
garding the  contracting-out  of  func- 
tions of  the  VA's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  (D.M.  &  S.). 

At,  this  time,  VA  is  being  required  to 
conduct  approximately  4,000  studies  to 
evaluate  the  comparative  costs  of 
having  items  such  as  laundry  and  food 
service  performed  by  private  contrac- 
tors rather  than  VA  persoimel.  I  am 
told  that  these  so-called  cost-savings 
studies  could  cost  the  VA  medical  care 
budget  as  much  as  $29  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983.  ^ 
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The  next  provision  of  the  bill  is  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  certain  veter- 
ans In  receipt  of  non-service-connected 
pension  benefits  who  are  undergoing  a 
prescribed  program  of  rehabilitation. 

Under  current  law,  an  individual 
without  dependents  who  is  hospital- 
ized for  90  continuous  days  or  more 
may  suffer  a  decrease  in  pension  bene- 
fits. This  provision  is  formulated  to 
prevent  blinded  and  other  veterans 
undergoing  rehabilitation  from  having 
to  forfeit  their  pension  by  extending 
this  90-day  limitation  to  180  days.  In 
cases  exceeding  the  prescribed  180 
days,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  determine  future  entitlement  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  if  continuing  reha- 
bilitation is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  provision  similar  to 
House-passed  H.R.  1714,  which  passed 
the  House  on  June  2,  is  also  contained 
in  this  compromise  aigreement.  This 
provision  would  require  the  VA  to  fur- 
nish headstones  and  mariners  in  cases 
where  a  veteran's  remains  are  donated 
to  science  or  are  cremated.  In  addition, 
this  provision  not  only  would  provide 
markers  for  veterans  memorialized  in 
State  cemeteries,  it  would  permit  the 
Administrator  to  memorialize  veter- 
ans, MIA's  or  those  buried  at  sea  by 
setting  aside  areas  in  national  ceme- 
teries in  honor  of  those  whose  remains 
are  unrecoverable. 

This  provision  would  have  no  infla- 
tionary impact  and  is  supported  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  dealing 
with  the  minimum  service  require- 
ment for  VA-administered  benefits  eli- 
gibility is  highly  technical  in  nature. 
As  you  know,  the  original  bar  to  bene- 
fits provision  is  contained  in  section 
977  of  title  10,  Public  Law  96-342, 
which  became  effective  September  8, 
1980.  Our  language  simply  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  provides 
specific  guidelines  insofar  as  VA  bene- 
fits are  concerned.  It  solves  an  existing 
inequity  by  treating  officers  and  en- 
listed men  alike  and  reclassifies  the 
term  "disability."  Unfortunately, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  96- 
342,  dental  caries  could  be  deemed  as 
service-connected  disabilities  and  thus 
qualify  individuals,  who  otherwise 
breached  their  contract  with  the  mili- 
tary service,  to  the  full  realm  of  VA 
benefits. 

The  next  provision  regarding  the 
chapter  35  delimiting  period  modifica- 
tion is  in  response  to  the  case  of  a 
spouse  of  a  veteran  whose  death  oc- 
curred prior  to  December  1968  but 
whose  death  was  not  determined  to  be 
service  connected  until  many  years 
later.  This  provision  insures  that  such 
10-year  delimiting  period  for  educa- 
tional purposes  commences  as  of  the 
date  the  VA  determines  that  it  is  a 
service-connected  death.  Though  this 
has  not  been  a  frequent  occurrence,  I 
am  quite  pleased  that  by  enactment  of 
this  provision,  no  spouse  will  be  denied 


the  benefits  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
The  last  education  provision  permits 
the  Administrator  to  waive  a  require- 
ment that  a  nonaccredited  institution 
maintain  a  pro  rata  refund  policy  in 
the  case  of  a  public  institution  that  is 
a  candidate  for  accreditation  when  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the 
small  amount  of  tuition,  fees,  and 
other  charges  at  the  institution  make 
such  a  requirement  an  undue  adminis- 
trative hardship.  To  my  knowledge, 
only  one  such  educational  institution 
would  be  affected  at  this  time. 

Finally,  the  amendments  would 
name  the  VA  medical  center  in  Reno, 
Nev.,  the  "loannis  A.  Lougaris  VA 
Medical  Center."  In  addition,  effective 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  VA  medical 
center  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  would  be 
named  the  "Louis  A.  Johnson  Veter- 
ans Administration  Medical  Center." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  will  enhance  the 
lives  of  our  service-connected  veterans 
and  many  other  veterans  who  have 
served  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the 
majority  amd  minority  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  reach- 
ing agreement  on  all  these  issues.  I 
therefore  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  delay  in 
clearing  this  legislation,  the  October 
compensation  checlcs  will  be  issued  at 
the  old  rates.  The  VA  has  told  me  that 
if  we  clear  the  amended  bill  today  and 
the  President  signs  it  into  law  without 
delay,  the  retroactive  checlcs  for  Octo- 
ber can  be  put  into  the  mails  during 
the  first  week  in  November  and  that 
the  November  checlcs  payable  on  De- 
cember 1  would  be  at  the  new  rates. 

There  follows  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  agreement  reached  with  the 
other  body  on  S.  917. 
Explanatory  Statement   of  Senate   Bill, 
House  Amendment  (H.R.  3995),  and  Com- 
promise Agreement  on  S.  917.  the  "Veter- 
ans' Disability  Compensation,  Housing, 
AND  Memorial  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1981" 
title  I— veterans'  disability  compensation 
benefits 
Rate  increase 
Both    the    Senate    bill    and    the    House 
amendment  would  amend  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase,  effective 
October  1,  1981,  the  basic  rates  of  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  for  veter- 
ans, the  rates  payable  for  certain  severe  dis- 
abilities, the  annual  clothing  allowance  for 
certain  severely  disabled  veterans,  and  the 
dependents'  allowances  payable  to  veterans 
rated    30-percent    or    more    disabled.    The 
Senate  bill  would  Increase  those  rates  and 
allowances    by    11.2    percent:    the    House 
amendment  would  increase  the  basic  rates 
by  an  average  of  11.3  percent  and  the  other 
rates  and  allowances  by  11.3  percent. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  provide 
increases,  effective  October  1,  1981,  of  an 
average  of  11.2  percent  in  the  basic  rates. 
The  rates  under  current  law,  the  Senate 
bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  ttfe  com- 
promise agreement  are  as  follows: 
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The  compromise  agreement  would  further 
provide  for  11.2-percent  increases,  effective 
October  1.  1981,  in  the  rates  payable  for  cer- 
tain severe  disabilities,  the  annual  clothing 
allowance,  and  the  dependents'  allowances. 
Increase  in  Compensation  Payable  to 
Certain  Severely  Disabled  Veterans 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  314  of  title  38, 
effective  October  1, 1981.  to  raise  by  one  full 
step  the  statutory  award  designation  that 
determines  the  rates  of  special  monthly  com- 
pensation payable  to  veterans  who  suffer 
from  service-connected  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
both  upper  extremities. 

title  II— survivors'  dependency  and 

indemnity  compensation  benefits 

Rate  increase 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide,  effective 
October  1.  1981.  an  increase  of  11.2  and  11.3 
percent,  respectively,  in  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  (OIC) 
payable  to  the  surviving  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  whose  deaths  were  service 
connected. 

The  House  recedes. 

Miscellaenous  DIC  amendTnents 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  amend  section  413  of  title 
38  to  limit  the  amount  of  retroactive  DIC 
benefits  payable  to  a  veteran's  surviving 
child  (in  cases  where  there  is  no  surviving 
spouse)  whose  eligibility  for  DIC  benefits  is 
established  at  a  time  later  than  the  eligibil- 
ity of  the  veteran's  other  surviving  child  or 
cliildren  was  established.  This  provision 
would  limit  the  amount  paid  to  such  a  later- 
eligible  child  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  amount  paid  to 
other  surviving  children  and  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  if  such  child  had 
established  eligibility  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
providing  that,  effective  October  1.  1981, 
this  limitation  would  apply  only  to  those  sit- 
uations involving  a  child  who  is  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  who  had  previously  been 
entitled  to  DIC  and  who  is,  after  reaching 
eighteen  years  of  age.  determined  to  be  enti- 
tled to  retroactive  DIC  payments  by  virtue 
of  attending  school.  The  Committees  expect 
that  the  VA,  in  implementing  this  provision, 
will  take  appropriate  steps  to  alert  individ- 
uals who  may  be  affected  by  this  limitation 
of  the  importance  of  promptly  reporting  to 
the  VA  changes  in  status  so  as  to  avoid  ap- 
plication of  the  new  limitation  entirely  or 
largely. 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  amend  section  301(Ke)  of 
title  38  to  provide  that  where  a  surviving 
spouse  is  a  DIC  recipient  receiving  a  de- 
pendent's aillowance  for  a  child  and  the 
child  becomes  entitled  to  DIC  when  he  or 
she  has  reached  age  18  and  is  attending 
school,  the  DIC  benefit  payable  to  the  sur- 
viving child  for  the  month  in  which  he  or 
she  reaches  age  18  would  be  reduced  by  the 
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amount  of  the  dependent's  allowance  paid 
to  the  surviving  spouse. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that,  effective  October  1.  1981.  would  pro- 
vide that  the  effective  date  of  the  otherwise 
eligible  surviving  child's  award  for  the 
month  in  which  such  child  turns  18  is  the 
date  of  the  child's  eighteenth  birthday— the 
same  effective  date,  under  present  law.  for 
the  reduction  made  in  the  dependent's  al- 
lowance received  by  the  surviving  spouse  on 
behalf  of  such  child. 

title  III— automobile  assistance  and 

adaptive  equipment 

Automobile  assistance  amount 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1902  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  from  $3,800 
to  $5,000,  effective  October  1.  1981.  the 
maximum  amount  of  assistance  payable  by 
the  Administrator  toward  the  purchase 
price  of  an  automobile  or  other  conveyance. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  maximum  amount  to  $4,400. 
Extension  of  eligibility  for  adaptive 
equipment 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  further  amend  section  1902  to 
provide,  effective  October  1.  1981,  a  veteran 
(not  already  eligible  for  the  section  1902 
automobile-purchase  grant)  who  suffers 
from  service-connected  ankylosis  of  one  or 
both  knees,  or  one  or  both  hips,  with  eligi- 
bility for  such  appropriate  automobile 
adaptive  equipment  as  is  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  applicable  standards 
of  licensure  established  by  the  State  of  the 
veteran's  residence  or  as  is  determined  nec- 
essary for  the  veteran's  safe  operation  of 
the  automobile.  The  Senate  bill  would  also, 
effective  October  1,  1981,  make  technical 
corrections  in  chapter  39. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  would  require  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor to  make  a  determination  of  the  necessity 
for  adaptive  equipment  in  all  cases.  In  con- 
nection with  this  provision,  the  Committees 
note  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the  cost 
estimates  prepared  by  the  VA  and  those 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  In  light  of  this  discrepancy,  the 
Committees  will  monitor  carefully  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  provision  and  direct 
the  VA  to  maintain  for  at  least  three  years 
data  on  the  costs  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  provision. 

title  iv— life  insurance  program 

amendments 

Increase  in  maximum  amounts  of  insurance 

Both  the  House  amendment  and  H.R. 
3499  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  16, 
1981,  would  amend  chapter  19  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  from 
$20,000  to  $35,000  the  maximum  amount  of 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and  Vet- 
eran's Group  Life  Insurance  that  may  be 
purchased.  The  House  provision  would  be 
effective  on  October  1.  1981,  or  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  beginning  more  than 
6C  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  which- 
ever is  the  later:  the  Senate  provision,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  at  least  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  made  effective  December  1,  1981. 
In  connection  with  the  compromise  agree- 
ment provision  extending  the  increased-in- 
surance  opportunity  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  the  effective  date,  including  those 
who,  on  that  date,  would  upon  application 


be  eligible  for  "assignment"  to  the  Retired 
Reserve,  the  Committees  note  that  the  term 
"assignment"  is  intended  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  term  "transfer"  in  section 
269(f)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
provision  relating  to  transfers  to  the  Re- 
tired Service. 

The  term  "assignment "  is  used  in  the 
compromise  agreement  for  purposes  of  con- 
sistency with  the  uses  of  the  terms  "as- 
signed" and  "assignment"  in  the  Retired 
Reserve  context  in  other  title  38  provisions 
(sections  765(5)  and  767(a)).  terms  which 
the  Committees  understand  are  interpreted 
by  the  VA  as  having  the  same  meaning  as 
"transferred"  and  "transfer". 

Collection  of  amounts  for  servicemen 's 
group  life  insurance  program 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  amend  section  769  of  title 
38  to  require,  effective  on  October  1.  1981, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  ensure  timely  collection  of  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  premiums 
from  reservists. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  provision  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 
Beneficiary's  right  to  elect  one-sum  payment 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  amend  chapter  19  of  title 
38  to  permit  beneficiaries  of  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance  policies  to  elect 
lump-sum  payments  of  proceeds  if  the  in- 
sured veteran  did  not  specify  a  payment 
option.  The  House  amendment,  which 
would  apply  with  respect  to  policies  matur- 
ing after  March  31,  1982.  would  further  re- 
quire the  VA  to  notify  each  individual  in- 
sured under  such  policies  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  provision  and  provide 
each  such  individual  with  the  forms  neces- 
sary for  the  election  of  a  payment  option. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  chapter  19  amendments  applica- 
ble to  policies  maturing  on  or  after  October 
1.  1981.  and  deleting  the  requirement  that 
the  Administrator  notify  all  insured  veter- 
ans of  the  modification.  However,  the  Com- 
mittees expect  that  the  Administrator  will, 
at  the  time  of  the  next  regular  mailing  to 
policyholders  (generally,  the  annual  premi- 
um notice)  advise  such  veterans  of  this 
modification  and  their  rights  to  si>ecify  a 
payment  option  in  order  to  preclude,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  the  availability  of  the  lump- 
sum option  to  their  beneficiaries. 

title  V— veterans'  ADMINISTRATION  HOUSING 

benefits 
Establishment  of  graduated  payment  plans 

in  veterans'  administration  loan  guaranty 

program 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.  2039  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2.  1981.  would 
amend  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit,  effective  October  1,  1981, 
the  VA  to  guarantee  graduated-payment 
mortgage  loans. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  made  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Increase  in  maximum  amounts  of  specially 
adapted  housing  assistance 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  802  of  title  38  to 
increase  from  $30,000  to  $35,000,  effective 
October  1,  1981.  the  maximum  amount  of 
assistance  payable  for  specially  adapted 
housing  and  to  make  a  series  of  technical 
corrections. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  maximum  amount  to  $32,500 


and  making  the  provision  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Extensions  of  maximum  terms  of 
guaranteed  loans  for  mobile-home  purchases 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1819(6)  of  title 
38  to  conform,  effective  October  1.  1981,  the 
maximum  maturities  for  mobile  home  loans 
which  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  VA  to  the 
maximum  maturities  applicable  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  97-35  (section  338(a)),  in  the 
case  of  FHA-insured  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  manufactured  housing.  The  applicable 
maximums  would  be  as  follows:  20  years  in 
the  case  of  loans  for  a  single-wide  home  and 
for  a  single-wide  home  and  a  lot:  23  years 
for  a  double-wide  home;  and  25  years  for  a 
double-wide  home  and  a  lot. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  provision  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Technical  amendment 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1826  of  title  38, 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment,  to  make 
a  technical  correction  so  as  to  conform  the 
provisions  of  chapter  37.  with  respect  to 
withholding  of  benefits  in  order  to  recoup 
debts  arising  as  a  result  of  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  under  that  chapter,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3114,  relating  to  indebted- 
ness offsets,  enacted  by  Public  Law  96-466. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  provision  effective  on  October 
17.  1980.  the  date  of  enactment  of  Public 
Law  96-466. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Veterans'  administration  reorganisations 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  amend  section  210(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  to  provide  generally  that  no  ex- 
ercise of  the  Administrator's  authority 
thereunder  with  respect  to  the  consolida- 
tion, elimination,  abolition,  or  redistribution 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "reorganization") 
of  VA  bureaus,  agencies,  offices,  or  activities 
shall  be  effective  unless  the  Administrator 
has  submitted  a  plan  for  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization to  the  Congress  and,  within  sixty 
days  thereafter,  neither  House  of  Congress 
adopts  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  This  re- 
quirement for  Congressional  opportunity  to 
disapprove  reorganizations  would  not  apply 
to  reorganizations  that  exist  on  the  date  of 
enactment  or  to  any  exercise  of  the  section 
210(b)  authority  that  involves  less-than-10- 
percent  reductions  in  any  fiscal  year  in  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  employees 
(PTEE's)  at  any  VA  office  or  facility.  In 
computing  the  sixty-day  period  for  Congres- 
sional disapproval,  periods  of  adjournment 
by  either  House  of  Congress  of  more  than 
three  days  would  not  be  counted. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
to  section  210  of  title  38  that  would  provide, 
instead  of  the  Congressional-disapproval-op- 
portunity provisions,  for  advance  notice  to 
the  Congress  regarding  certain  reorganiza- 
tions. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's exercise  of  the  reorganization 
authority  would,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment with  respect  to  reorganizations  not 
fully  accomplished  prior  thereto,  be  condi- 
tioned in  certain  circumstances  on  the  VA's 
following  specific  procedures.  Thus,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Administrator  proposes  a 
reorganization  that  would  reduce  by  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  the  level  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  (FTEE's)  permanent- 
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ly  assigned  to  a  specified  facility  or  office, 
the  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  the 
day  on  which  the  President  submits  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  fiscal  year  a  detailed  plan  and  timeta- 
ble for  the  proposed  reorganization,  and  the 
Administrator  would  not  be  permitted  to 
implement  the  planned  reorganization 
before  the  first  day  (October  1)  of  that 
fiscal  year.  The  requirement  to  follow  this 
advance  notification  procedure  would  apply 
to  any  proposed  reorganization  that  would, 
in  any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1982. 
reduce  the  number  of  PTEEs  permanently 
assigned  to  any  VA  facility  or  office  that  is 
either  the  permanent  duty  station  for  25  or 
more  employees  or  a  freestanding  outpa- 
tient clinic  by  either  10  percent  or  more  or 
by  a  percentage  that,  when  added  to  the 
percentage  reduction  resulting  from  a  reor 
ganization  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  is  15 
percent  or  more. 

Because  the  condition  regarding  advance 
notice  to  Congress  could  not  be  complied 
with  regarding  such  an  administrative  reor- 
ganization, under  this  provision  no  such  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  could  be  under- 
taken in  fiscal  year  1982  (except,  technical- 
ly, for  one  fully  accomplished  before  the 
date  of  enactment ). 

Thus,  if  an  administrative  reorganization 
were  to  involve  an  8-percent  reduction  in. 
for  example,  fiscal  year  1982.  of  the  PTEEs 
permanently  assigned  to  such  a  VA  facility 
or  office  and  a  7-percent  reduction  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  the  provision  would  apply  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  reorganization  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  If  the  reduction  in  the 
second  year  were  6.9  percent,  however,  the 
provision  would  not  apply. 

Veterans'  Administration  staffing  levels 

The  House  amendment,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  repeal  section  5010(a)(4) 
of  title  38.  effective  October  1.  1981.  relating 
to  VA  medical  personnel  staffing  levels,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  amend  section  203  of  title 
38  to  add  a  new  subsection  (b)  that  would 
incorporate  the  provisions  of  section 
5010(a)(4).  modified  so  as  to  encompass  all 
VA  personnel  staffing  levels.  The  effect  of 
that  modification  would  be  to  expand  the 
scope  of  these  provisions  to  include  employ- 
ees paid  under  the  VA's  general  expenses 
and  construction  accounts.  Present  section 
5010(a)(4)  requires  that,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  each  law  making  appropriations  to 
the  VA  (including  regular  and  supplemental 
appropriations  laws  and  continuing  resolu- 
tions, whether  or  not  such  laws  contain  ap- 
propriations for  personnel  purposes),  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provide  the  VA  with  the  authority, 
together  with  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out 
such  authority,  to  employ  not  less  than  the 
number  of  employees  for  which  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  funds  in  three 
named  VA  health-care  accounts— medical 
care,  medical  and  prosthetic  research,  and 
medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses.  That  section  further  re- 
quires the  Director  of  OMB.  within  speci- 
fied time  periods,  to  certify  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  personnel 
ceilings  and  funding  have  been  provided  to 
the  VA  and  requires  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al to  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  on  the  Director's  certifica- 
tion. 

The  compromise  agreement  does  not  add 
to  the  specification  of  the  three  listed  ac- 
counts. However,  it  does  contain  provisions 
amending  section  S010(a)(4)  solely  for  the 


purpose  of  clarifying  that  it  applies  to  an 
appropriation  law  (such  as  a  continuing  res- 
olution) that  provides  funding  for  only  part 
of  a  fiscal  year  and  adding  to  section  SOlO(a) 
a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  VA  healthcare 
accounts  for— and  to  prohibit  any  VA  em- 
ployees compensated  from  such  funds  from 
undertaking— the  conduct  of  certain  cost- 
comparison  studies  regarding  the  contract- 
ing-out  of  functions  of  the  VAs  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (DMiScS). 

The  clarification  of  section  5010(a)(4)  is 
needed  in  light  of  the  position  taken  by 
OMB  (but  not  agreed  to  by  the  Committees) 
that  the  OMB  Director's  obligation  under 
section  5010(a)  to  provide  funded  personnel 
ceiling  applies  only  when  funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  a  full  fiscal  year  for  the 
VA  health-care  accounts  involved  and  that 
the  OMB  Director  thus  has  no  obligation 
under  sections  5010(a)(4)  in  connection  with 
a  continuing  resolution  expiring  before  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  Committees  stress  that  the  only  sub- 
stantive change  to  present  section 
5010(a)(4)  being  made  by  the  provision  in 
the  compromise  agreement  is  this  one  clari- 
fication respect  to  appropriations  for  less 
than  a  full  fiscal  year. 

The  Committees  also  stress  that  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB's  obligation  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5010(a)(4)  to  provide  the  "funded  per- 
sonnel ceiling"  to  the  VA  continues 
throughout  the  period  for  which  particular 
funds  are  appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
is  not  a  one-time  obligation  that  can  be  met 
and  initial  authorization  to  the  agency  to 
hire  certain  numbers  of  employees  followed 
by  a  withdrawal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  that 
authorization  or  by  a  limitation  or  restric- 
tion on  the  exercise  of  that  authorization 
that  would  substantially  interfere  with  the 
VA's  employment  of  the  personnel  levels  in- 
volved. 

With  reference  to  the  phrase  "funded  per- 
sonnel ceiling",  which  is  defined  in  present 
section  5010(a)(4)(D)  to  mean  "not  less  than 
the  number  of  employees  for  the  employ- 
ment of  which  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  a  particular  fiscal  year ",  the  Com- 
mittees note  (as  they  did  at  the  time  that 
provision  was  added  to  title  38  by  section 
301  of  Public  Law  96-151)  their  intent  that, 
with  respect  to  a  particular  appropriations 
Act.  the  staffing  level  that  is  to  be  provided 
to  the  VA  by  OMB  is  the  particular  staffing 
level  for  which  appropriations  have  been 
unequivocally  identified  in  the  legislative 
history  of  such  Act  (including  the  budget 
submissions  for  the  appropriations  account 
involved)  as  intended  to  support  a  specified 
employment  level.  In  this  regard,  the  Com- 
mittees were  and  are  aware  that  the 
amounts  identified  for  personnel  costs  in 
the  legislative  history  of  a  regular  appro- 
priations Act  for  the  staffing  levels  involved 
generally  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  pay  raises  that  are  provided  after 
the  President's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
question  is  submitted.  In  this  regard,  it  was 
and  is  the  Committees'  intention  that  the 
funding  needed  for  the  increased  personnel 
cost  resulting  from  employment  of  the  in- 
tended personnel  levels  at  the  higher  salary 
levels  be  taken  from  funds  originally  identi- 
fied for  non-personnel  costs,  or  pending  the 
enactment  of  supplemental  appropriations 
legislation,  from  funds  that  would  otherwise 
be  spent  on  personnel  costs  later  in  the 
fiscal  year,  or  from  a  combination  of  such 
funds. 

In  addition,  although  the  compVomise 
agreement  does  not  expand  the  scope  of  the 


provision  in  current  law  to  add  employment 
levels  under  the  VA's  general  operating  ex- 
penses (GOE)  and  construction  accounts, 
the  Committees  will  follow  closely  the  use 
made  of  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  specified  employment  levels  under 
those  accounts  and  will  (as  indicated)  re-  ex- 
amine the  need  to  expand  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 5010(a)(4)  in  terms  of  experience  with 
such  employment  levels. 

With  respect  to  another  matter  regarding 
VA  health-care  appropriations  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  agreement  on  the  reorgani- 
zation provision— activities  under  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  A-76  or 
otherwise  in  connection  with  the  contract- 
ing-out  (and  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  contracting)  of  functions  carried  out 
by  VA  employees— the  compromise  agree- 
ment would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds 
appropriated  for  the  VA's  medical  care  ac- 
count, medical  and  prosthetic  research  ac- 
count, or  medical  administration  and  miscel- 
laneous operating  expenses  account  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  any  studies  compar- 
ing the  cost  of  the  VA  itself  performing  var- 
ious functions  in  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (DM<bS)  with  the 
cost  of  having  such  functions  performed  by 
private  contractors— unless  the  funds  in- 
volved have  been  specifically  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  The  compromise  agree- 
ment would  also  prohibit  any  VA  employees 
paid  under  those  accounts  from  carrying 
out  any  activities  in  connection  with  such 
studies  unless  the  funds  had  been  specifical- 
ly appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  the  stud- 
ies. 

In  this  connection,  the  Committees  note 
the  plans  currently  underway  in  DM&S 
health-care  facilities  to  implement  Circular 
A-76,  which  prescribes  policies  for  acquiring 
by  contract  commercial  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts and  services,  including  health  services. 
Under  Circular  A-76,  DMtStS  facilities  are 
being  required  to  conduct  a  vast  number  of 
studies,  approximately  4.000.  to  evaluate  the 
comparative  costs  of  having  various  func- 
tions performed  by  private  contractors 
rather  than,  as  they  are  now.  by  VA  em- 
ployees. The  Committees  are  concerned 
about  the  conduct  of  these  studies  from 
three  standpoints:  Pirst.  the  substantial 
costs  involved  (estimated  as  high  as  $29  mil- 
lion) must  come  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  provision  of  health-care  services: 
second,  contracting  out  may  prove  to  be 
counterproductive  to  the  goal  of  good 
health  care  and  not  even  to  be  cost-effective 
in  the  long  run;  and  third,  in  light  of  the 
March  21.  1980.  opinion  of  the  VA  General 
Counsel  concluding  that  the  contracting  out 
of  ""basic  medical  care  operations  of  DM&S 
cannot  be  justified  .  .  .  legally."  serious 
doubt  exists  that  many  of  the  functions 
being  examined  for  purposes  of  their  being 
contracted  can  lawfully  be  performed  by 
private  contractors.  Thus,  in  anticipation  of 
further  close  scrutiny  of  the  issues  involved 
by  both  Committees,  including  oversight 
hearings  beginning  shortly,  the  Committees 
believe  that  no  further  steps  should  be 
taken  to  implement  Circular  A-76  cost-com- 
parison studies  in  VA  health-care  facilities 
unless  the  Congress  has  expressly  decided 
to  make  funds  available  specifically  for  that 
particular  purpose. 

Continued  payment  of  pension  to  certain 
hospitalized  veterans  undergoing  a  pre- 
scribed program  of  rehabilitation 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  amend  section  3203(a)  of 
title  38  to  provide  that  the  non-service-con- 
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nected  pension  of  certain  hospitalized  veter- 
ans would  not  be  reduced  during  certain  pe- 
riods of  hospitalization.  The  Senate  bill,  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment,  would  pro- 
vide that,  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the 
length  of  the  period  of  VA  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  care  after  which  a  veteran's  non- 
service-connected  pension  is  reduced,  where 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  care  is  the  provi- 
sion of  a  prescribed  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  only  periods  of  care  that 
exceed  180  days  within  a  12-month  period 
would  be  counted  as  time  during  which  the 
veteran  is  being  furnished  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  care.  The  House  amendment,  ef- 
fective October  1.  1981,  would  exempt  non- 
service-connected  blinded  veterans  from  the 
reduction  in  pension  provision  if  such  veter- 
ans are  enrolled  in  a  VA  blind  rehabilitation 
program. 

The  compromise  agreement  would  provide 
that  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
length  of  hospital  or  nursing  home  care 
after  which  pension  is  reduced,  a  period  of 
up  to  three  additional  calendar  months 
would  not  be  counted  if  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  care  during  that  period  is  to  fur- 
nish a  prescribed  program  of  rehabiliution 
services.  The  agreement  would  further  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  preclude  pen- 
sion reduction  for  such  additional  months 
as  are  determined  to  be  a  period  during 
which  further  rehabilitation  services  are 
needed  and  the  primary  purpose  of  the  care 
continues  to  be  rehabilitation.  The  provi- 
sion wouli  be  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  would  apply  with  respect  to  veter- 
ans admitted  to  a  VA  hospital  or  nursing 
home  on  or  after  such  date. 

The  Committee  wish  to  emphasize  that 
any  further  exclusion  of  months  from  pen- 
sion reduction  by  the  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  be  based  on  individual  deter- 
minations that  the  prolonged  period  of  hos- 
pital or  nursing  home  care  is  actually  neces- 
sary for  rehabilitation  purposes.  The  Com- 
mittees intend  that  the  authority  to  grant 
extensions  be  exercised  cautiously  so  as  to 
avoid  any  unnecessarily  lengthy  stays  in 
hospitals  or  nursing  homes. 

The  Committees  also  note  that  the  appli- 
cability of  this  provision  for  not  counting 
certain  periods  of  care  when  the  primary 
purpose  is  rehabilitation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  veteran  was 
initially  admitted.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  veteran  is  initially  admitted  for  acute 
care  (or  primarily  for  any  other  purpose 
than  rehabilitation),  the  provision  would 
become  applicable  at  a  later  time  when, 
during  a  continuous  period  of  care,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  care  becomes  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  Committees  further  note  that  the 
provision  has  been  made  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  and  applicable  to  vet- 
erans admitted  to'VA  hospitals  or  nursing 
homes  on  or  after  such  date  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate implementation  of  it.  but  point  out 
that  with  respect  to  veterans  hospitalized 
prior  to  the  effective  date  for  other  than  re- 
habilitation purposes  whose  pensions  have 
been  reduced,  and  who  are  in  need  of  a  re- 
habilitation program,  the  VA  could,  as  nec- 
essary to  create  motivation  for  their  partici- 
pation in  rehabilitation,  discharge  and  read- 
mil  them  for  rehabilitation  purposes  and 
thereby  secure  the  l>enefit  of  this  provision 
further. 

Headstones,  markers,  and  memorial  areas 
Both   the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.   1714  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2.  1981,  would 
amend  section  906  of  title  38.  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  to  expand  the  Administrator's 
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authority  to  furnish  headstones  and  mark- 
ers for  placement  in  national  cemeteries  or 
local  or  private  cemeteries  in  the  cases  of 
veterans  whose  remains  have  not  t)een  re- 
covered or  identified  or  whose  remains  were 
buried  at  sea  to  permit  the  Administrator  to 
furnish  headstones  or  markers  in  such  cases 
for  placement  in  State  cemeteries  and  to 
furnish  them  for  placement  in  a  cemetery  in 
the  cases  of  veterans  whose  remains  were 
donated  to  science  or  were  cremated  and  the 
ashes  scattered.  The  House  bill,  but  not  the 
Senate  bill,  would  provide  that,  in  cases 
where  no  remains  are  interred,  markers  may 
also  be  furnished  for  placement  in  other  ap- 
propriate locations  as  designated  by  the 
next  of  kin  and  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  Senate  provision  would  apply  to 
deaths  occurring  at  any  time,  and  the  House 
provision  would  apply  to  deaths  occurring 
after  Deceml)er  7.  1941. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  provisions  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  (and  applicable  to  deaths  oc- 
curring at  anytime). 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  H.R.  1714  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  2.  1981.  would 
amend  section  1003(a)  of  title  38.  effective 
October  1.  1981.  to  expand  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  set  aside,  when 
available,  certain  areas  in  national  cemeter- 
ies for  honorific  punxises  (specifically  to 
honor  the  memories  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Porces  missing  in  action  or  whose  re- 
mains have  not  been  identified  or  recovered 
or  have  been  buried  at  sea)  to  require  that 
the  Administrator  also  memorialize  in  that 
manner  veterans  (and  members  of  the 
Armed  Porces  expressly  in  the  House 
amendment)  whose  remains  have  been  do- 
nated to  science  or  cremated  without  inter- 
ment. The  Senate  provision  would  apply 
with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  at  any 
time,  and  the  House  provision  would  apply 
with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  after  De- 
cember 7.  1941. 

The  compromise  agreement  contains  this 
provision  (including  applicability  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Porces).  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  deaths  occurring  before,  on.  or 
after  such  date. 

Minimum-service  requirement 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  would  incorporate  in  title  38  (as 
a  new  section  3 103 A  under  the  Senate  bill, 
and  as  a  new  subsection  (f)  of  section  3103 
under  the  House  amendment)  a  general 
two-year  minimum-service  requirement  for 
VA-administered  benefits  eligibility  (and.  in 
the  Senate  bill  only,  other  title  38  benefits 
eligibility)  for  persons  who  initially  enter 
active  duty  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Thus,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  provisions  would,  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  administered  by  the  VA 
(and,  in  the  Senate  bill,  also  with  respect  to 
other  title  38  benefits),  replace  and  modify 
the  minimum-service  requirement  in  section 
977  of  title  10,  which  was  added  by  section 
1002(a)  of  Public  Law  96-342  (the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981) 
and  took  effect  on  September  8,  1980.  the 
date  of  that  law's  enactment.  The  title  10 
provision  applies  to  all  federal  benefits 
based  on  active-duty  service  but  imposes  a 
minimum-service  requirement  only  with  re- 
spect to  enlisted  personnel.  Under  both  the 
Senate  and  House  provisions,  officers  enter- 
ing active  duty  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  title  38  re- 
quirement as  well  as  enlisted  personnel  who 
entered  after  September  7.  1980:  the  mini- 
mum-service  requirement    would   be   made 


applicable  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration (NOAA)  who  enter  full-time  duty  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment:  the  excep- 
tion in  the  title  10  provision  for  hardship 
discharges  would  be  continued  in  title  38: 
and  the  exception  in  the  title  10  provision 
for  disability  discharges  would  be  continued 
in  title  38  with  a  modification,  effective  (so 
as  not  to  withdraw  a  benefit  previously  be- 
stowed) on  the  date  of  enactment,  clarifying 
that  this  exception  would  apply  only  if  the 
disability  had  been  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 
In  addition,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  would  provide  an  exception  for  vet- 
erans who  have  compensable  disabilities.  In 
contrast,  a  title  10  exception  now  applies  to 
those  who  have  a  disability— whether  or  not 
compensable— that  was  incurred  during  the 
period  of  enlistment  and  not  the  result  of 
intentional  misconduct  nor  incurred  during 
a  period  of  unauthorized  absence.  By  basing 
this  exception  on  compensability,  the 
Senate-  and  House-proposed  title  38  provi- 
sions would  restrict  it  so  as  to  exclude  (from 
the  general  exception  for  all  benefits  eligi- 
bility) those  whose  disabilities  are  so  minor 
as  to  be  non-compensable.  but  expand  the 
exception  to  include  those  having  disabil- 
ities that  are  incurred  during  an  unauthor- 
ized absence  but  are  nevertheless  considered 
to  have  been  incurred  in  line  of  duty  under 
section  105(b)(1)  of  title  38  (and  thus  are.  if 
of  the  required  severity  or  type,  compensa- 
ble) if  the  individual  was  not  avoiding  duty 
by  deserting  or  taking  an  unauthorized  ab- 
sence that  materially  interfered  with  the 
performance  of  military  duties.  The  Senate 
version  of  this  exception  would  apply  retro- 
actively to  all  who  initially  enter  active  duty 
after  Septeml)er  7.  1980:  the  House  version 
would  apply  only  to  those  who  enter  active 
duty  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

With  respect  to  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  (SGLI)  benefits  under  chapter  19 
of  title  38.  which  the  VA  had  determined  to 
be  subject  to  the  title  10  provision,  the 
Senate  bill  would  provide  an  exception,  ret- 
roactive to  September  7.  1980.  for  the  pay- 
ment of  SGLI  proceeds,  under  section 
768(a)(1)(A)  of  title  38.  which  provides  a 
120-day  ""grace"  period  (up  to  a  one-year 
grace  period  for  those  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled when  discharged)  following  the  date 
of  discharge.  The  House  amendment  would 
(by  virtue  of  including  the  minimum-service 
requirement  provision  in  section  3103  of 
title  38.  relating  to  bars  to  benefits,  and 
under  a  VA  determination  that  subsection 
(d)  of  that  section  provides  an  implied  ex- 
ception to  the  bars  for  all  contractual  insur- 
ance programs)  have  the  effect  of  providing 
a  complete  exception,  effective  with  respect 
to  those  who  enter  active  duty  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  for  SGLI  and  other 
chapter  19  insurance  programs. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  provide  an  exception,  effective 
retroactively  to  September  7.  1980.  for  the 
provision  of  benefits  for  any  service-con- 
nected disability,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  authorizing  the  provision  of  bene- 
fits specifically  for  or  in  connection  with 
service-connected  but  non-compensable  dis- 
abilities (for  example,  certain  outpatient 
dental  care  for  recently  discharged  veterans, 
health  care  for  the  service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  certain  former  service  members 
who  have  non-qualifying  discharges,  and 
beneficiary  travel  reimbursement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  of  such  care).  Eligi- 
bility for  a  benefit  specifically  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  ser\'ice-connected  disability 
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should  not  be  confused  with  general  bene- 
fits eligibility  derived  from  the  exception 
noted  above  for  any  veteran  who  has  a  com- 
pensable disability. 

The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  expressly: 

Preclude  the  provision  of  benefits  to  the 
survivors  and  dependents  of  veterans  who 
initially  enter  active  duty  after  September 
7.  1980,  and  would  generally  be  ineligible  for 
VA  and  title  38  benefits. 

Provide  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  only  the  minimum-service 
requirements  set  forth  in  title  38  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  VA  and  title  38  benefits  eli- 
gibility based  on  the  service  of  a  person  who 
initially  enters  active  duty  after  September 
7,  1980. 

Define  the  term  benefits  to  include  any 
right  or  privilege  but  not  a  refund  of  a  par- 
ticipant's unused  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cation benefits  program  under  chapter  32, 
the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational 
Assistance  program  (VEAP). 

Provide  that  the  measure  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  provision  of  benefits  prior  to 
October  1,  1981. 

The  compromise  agreement  incorporates 
provisions  derived,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, from  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment.  Thus,  the  compromise 
agreement  includes  the  Senate  provision 
that  would  make  title  38  the  exclusive 
source  of  any  minimum-service  require- 
ments with  respect  to  VA  and  title  38  bene- 
fits eligibility  based  on  the  service  of  those 
who  Initially  enter  active  duty  after  Sep- 
tember 7,  1980.  The  compromise  agreement 
generally  Impose  a  minimum-service  re- 
quirement for  such  eligibility  with  respect 
to  those  who  originally  enlisted  in  a  regular 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  after  Sep- 
tember 7,  1980,  and  any  other  person,  in- 
cluding officers  and  certain  enlisted  person- 
nel, who— without  having  previously  com- 
pleted 23  months  of  continuous  active  duty 
or  been  discharged  up  to  90  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  an  enlistment  under  sec- 
tion 1171  of  title  10  (convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment)—enters  active  duty  (including 
full-time  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  in 
PHS  or  NOAA)  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

By  using  the  same  language  as  currently 
appears  in  section  977  of  title  10  to  describe 
the  individuals  who  would  have  entered 
active  duty  after  September  7.  1980,  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  ("any  person 
who  originally  enlists  in  a  regular  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  [after  September 
7,  1980]").  the  Committees  intend  to  ensure 
that  the  general  scope  of  the  minimum-serv- 
ice requirement  is  not  expanded  retroactive- 
ly to  include  any  new  categories  of  person- 
nel. Thus,  with  respect  to  the  categories  of 
personnel  not  covered  by  the  title  10  provi- 
sion—commissioned officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  PHS.  and  NOAA  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  had  any  service  in  a  regular 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  before  Sep- 
tember 7.  1980— the  new  title  38  minimum- 
service  requirements  would  apply  prospec- 
tively only,  that  is.  it  would  apply  only  to 
those  entering  on  active  duty  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

The  Committees  also  note  their  agree- 
ment with  the  VA's  interpretation  with  re- 
spect to  the  title  10  minimum-service  re- 
quirement that,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
signed  a  delay ed-entry  contract  with  one  of 
the  service  branches  prior  to  September  7, 
1980,  and  pursuant  to  that  contract  was  as- 
signed to  a  reserve  component  until  enter- 
ing on  active  duty  after  September  7,  1980, 


the  date  on  which  that  person  "originally" 
enlisted  in  a  "regular  component"  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  the  date  on  which  he  or 
she  actually  entered  on  active  duty.  As  a 
consequence,  these  individuals  have  been 
considered  by  the  VA  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  title  10  provision,  and  the  Commit- 
tees intend  for  that  same  interpretation  to 
apply  under  the  title  38  provision. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  minimum- 
service  requirement  would  be  the  shorter  of 
24  months  of  continuous  active  duty  or  the 
full  period  for  which  the  individual  was 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty.  (The  latter 
alternative  would  apply  in  the  event  that 
the  armed  services  choose  to  offer  initial  en- 
listment periods  of  less  than  two  years;  it 
would  also  apply  to  reservists  who  are  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  periods  of  less  than 
two  years.) 

With  respect  to  determinations  as  to 
whether  the  minimum-service  requirement 
has  been  fulfilled,  the  Committees  note 
that,  under  VA  regulations  that  are  applied 
to  existing  minimum-service  requirements 
(for  example,  the  180-day  requirement  for 
certain  peacetime  veterans'  eligibility  for 
VA  home  loan  guaranties),  cer^in  non-duty 
periods  are  excluded,  such  as  time  lost  on 
absence  without  leave  (without  pay)  or 
under  arrest  without  acquittal.  The  Com- 
mittees intend  that  the  same  exclusions  be 
applied  under  this  new  provision  in  comput- 
ing the  total  amount  of  time  served,  but  do 
not  intend  that  such  an  exclusion  be  consid- 
ered a  break  in  service  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  individual's  service  was 
continuous. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  new  title 
38  provision  would  preclude,  with  respect  to 
VA  and  other  title  38  benefits,  future  occur- 
rences of  the  anomalous  situation  (which 
can  occur  under  the  title  10  provision) 
whereby  an  individual  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  minimum-service  requirement  if  he 
or  she  had  already  served  any  peri(xl  of 
active  duty  prior  to  September  7,  1980,  even 
though  the  period  was  less  than  two  years. 
For  example,  an  individual  with  a  pre-Sep- 
tember  7,  1980,  active-duty  enlistment 
period  of  as  little  as  one  day  who  enters  a 
subsequent  period  of  active  duty  after  Sep- 
tember 7,  1980.  is  not  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum-service requirement  in  the  title  10  pro- 
vision. The  compromise  agreement  would 
prevent  such  results  with  respect  to  those 
entering  a  period  of  active  duty  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  but  would  not  take  away 
any  benefits  eligibility  that  such  persons 
may  have  by  virtue  of  their  prior  service. 

The  compromise  agreement  provides  ex- 
ceptions to  the  minimum-service  require- 
ment for: 

A  person  discharged  under  section  1171 
(discharges  for  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment up  to  90  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  an  enlistment)  or  1173  (hardship  dis- 
charges for  enlisted  personnel  who  have  de- 
pendents) of  title  10. 

A  person  discharged  for  a  disability  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty.  The 
Committees  note  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
modification  (for  purposes  of  title  38  and 
other  VA  benefits  eligibility)  of  the  title  10 
exception  for  disability  discharges  to  in- 
clude a  requirement  that  the  disability  in- 
volved be  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of 
duty,  those  who  originally  enlisted  after 
September  7,  1980.  and  are  discharged 
before  the  date  of  enactment  because  of  dis- 
ability that  the  VA  determines  not  to  have 
been  so  incurred  or  aggravated  would  lose, 
as  of  the  date  of  enactmerit.  any  general 
title  38  and  VA  benefits  eligibility  that  they 


had  by  virtue  of  the  broader  title  10  excep- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  compromise  agreement 
specifies  that  the  general  preclusion  of  ben- 
efits would  not  be  applied  to: 

A  person  who  has  a  disability  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined  to  be  compensa- 
ble. The  Committees  note  that  this  excep- 
tion would  be  permanent  and  thus  would 
not  cease  to  apply  if,  following  the  Adminis- 
trator's determination  of  compensability, 
the  disability  improved  to  the  point  of  be- 
coming non-compensable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Committees  note  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  modification  (for  purposes  of  title  38 
and  other  VA  benefiU  eligibility)  of  the  title 
10  exception  for  certain  persons  who  have 
disabilities  that  were  incurred  during  serv- 
ice, an  individual  who  originally  enlisted 
after  September  7,  1980,  and  was  discharged 
before  the  date  of  enactment  would  lose,  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment,  any  general  title 
38  and  VA  benefits  eligibility  that  they  had 
by  virtue  of  the  title  10  exception  as  the 
result  of  a  non-compensable  disability. 

The  provision  of  a  benefit  specifically  for 
or  in  connection  with  a  service-connected 
disability,  condition,  or  death.  The  Commit- 
tees note  that  this  exception  is  derived  from 
the  Senate  bill  with  a  modification  to  clari- 
fy that  it  applies  (as  intended  by  the  Senate 
provision)  to  benefits  provided  on  the  basis 
of  a  service-connected  death,  for  example, 
the  service-connected  burial  benefit  in  sec- 
tion 907  of  title  38. 

Any  benefits  under  chapter  19  of  title  38, 
relating  to  insurance.  The  compromise 
agreement  would  provide  for  the  application 
of  this  exception  (and  the  companion  excep- 
tion noted  below  for  survivors)  retroactive 
to  September  7,  1980,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
no  former  servicemember  (or  survivor)  loses 
any  title  38  insurance  benefits  as  the  result 
of  either  the  title  10  or  this  new  title  38 
minimum-service  requirement. 

The  compromise  agreement  expressly  pre- 
cludes, with  certain  exceptions,  the  provi- 
sion of  VA  and  title  38  benefits  to  the  survi- 
vors and  dependents  of  veterans  as  to  whom 
the  new  provision  requires  the  denial  of 
benefits.  The  exceptions  to  this  preclusion 
are  benefits  under  chapters  19  (insurance) 
and  37  (home  loans).  The  Committees  note 
that  this  provision  would  not  provide  an  ex- 
ception to  the  preclusion  of  benefits  for  the 
survivors  or  dependents  of  a  veteran  in 
those  cases  where  the  veteran  failed  to  ful- 
fill the  minimum-service  requirement  and  is 
thus  eligible  only  for  benefits  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  a  non-compensable  disability 
or  condition. 

The  compromise  agreement  also  defines 
the  term  "benefit"  to  include  any  right  or 
privilege  but  not  a  refund  of  a  participant's 
unused  contributions  under  the  education 
benefits  program  under  chapter  323  (Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Program  (VEAP)).  The  Committees 
note  that,  although  they  intend  the  term 
"benefits"  to  be  broadly  construed  so  as  to 
include  all  title  38  and  VA  benefits  and  serv- 
ices of  value  that  are  provided  to  veterans, 
survivors,  and  dependents,  it  is  not  the  Com- 
mittees' intention  that  this  new  subsection 
be  construed  as  having  any  effect  at  all  on 
any  procedural  rights,  privileges,  or  oppor- 
tunities that  are  afforded  in  connection 
with  any  l>enefit— such  as  counseling  serv- 
ices through  which  individuals  are  advised 
as  to  what,  if  any,  benefits  they  may  be  eli- 
gible for  and  are  assisted  in  making  applica- 
tion for  benefits,  and  rights  in  connection 
with  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits. 
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In  addition,  the  compromise  agreement 
specifies  that  the  new  title  38  minimum- 
service  requirement  provision  would  not 
apply  so  as  to  withdraw  entitlement  to  any 
benefit  provided  under  law  before  the  date 
of  enactment  and  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  received  a  certificate  of  eligibil- 
ity for  a  VA  home-loan  guaranty  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment, he  or  she  would  continue  thereaf- 
ter to  be  eligible  for  that  benefit.  With  re- 
spect to  the  provision  to  continue  the  VA 
guaranty  eligibility  in  cases  in  which  the 
certificate  has  already  been  issued,  the 
Committees  note  that  they  are  advised  by 
the  VA  that  recovery  of  such  certificates 
would  be  administratively  infeasible  and 
that  the  integrity  of  the  guaranty  program 
requires  that  they  be  given  effect. 
Radiation  literature  review 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  require,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  VA  to  conduct  a  review  of 
the  scientific  and  medical  literature  relating 
to  the  long-term  health  effecte  in  humans 
of  exposure  to  radiation  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  and  thereafter  issue  appropriate 
regulations  for  the  resolution  of  claims 
based  on  such  exposure. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Chapter  35  delimiting  period  modification 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  2  of  Public  Law 
90-631  to  provide,  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  that  in  the  case  of  a  spouse  of  a 
veteran  whose  death  occurred  prior  to  De- 
cember 1.  1968  (the  effective  date  of  that 
law),  but  whose  death  was  not  determined 
to  be  service-connected  until  after  such 
date,  the  spouse's  delimiting  period  for  the 
use  of  VA  educational  assistance  benefits 
would  begin  on  the  date  on  which  the  death 
was  determined  to  be  service  connected.  The 
Senate  bill  would  also  amend,  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  criteria.  In  sec- 
tion 1712(b)  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  meas- 
urement of  delimiting  periods  for  spouses 
and  surviving  spouses  to  codify  the  VA's  In- 
terpretation that  the  10-year  delimiting  pe- 
riods of  certain  surviving  spouses  are  meas- 
'ired  from  the  dnte  on  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  veteran  died  of  a 
service-connected  disability. 
The  House  recedes. 

Waiver  of  pro-rata  refund  policy 
requirement 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would  amend  section  1776  of  title  38, 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment,  to 
permit  the  Administrator  to  waive.  In  the 
case  of  a  public  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing that  is  a  candidate  for  accreditation,  the 
requirement  that  non-accredited  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  maintain  a  pro-rata 
refund  policy  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  small  amount  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  other  charges  at  the  institution 
make  such  a  requirement  an  undue  adminis- 
trative burden. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
clarifying  the  type  of  educational  institu- 
tion that  would  be  eligible  for  such  a  waiver. 
The  Committees  have  become  aware  of  In- 
stances where  educational  benefits  have 
been  denied  solely  because  a  veteran's 
courses,  to  be  pursued  at  a  newly  estab- 
lished community  college,  were  not  yet  ac- 
credited and  the  college  lacked  the  requisite 
refund  policy.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  In- 
stitutions Involved  were  founded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  communities  and  were 
the  only  such  Institutions  In  the  immediate 
vicinity.  In  such  cases,  although  too  new  to 
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have  obUined  accreditation,  the  Institution 
had  acquired  'candidate"  sUtus,  reflecting 
the  potential  eventually  to  become  fully  ac- 
credited, and  the  tuition  and  fees  charged 
were  governed  by  a  SUte  law  providing  for 
modest  rates,  with  no  provision  for  refunds. 
The  Committees  note  that  adoption  of  a 
pro-raU  refund  policy  by  the  concerned  col- 
leges in  such  a  situation  would  be  unrealis- 
tic In  terms  of  the  small  amounts  of  any  re- 
funds Involved. 

In  the  particular  circumstances  described 
above,  the  Committees  believe  that  waiver 
of  the  pro-rata  refund  requirement  would 
be  merited.  The  Conunittees  Intend,  howev- 
er, that  the  VA  narrowly  construe  and  apply 
this  provision  which  has  been  carefully 
drawn  to  provide  relief  only  where  compli- 
ance with  the  pro-rata  refund  requirement 
would  be  unduly  burdensome  and  unrealis- 
tic due  to  the  disproportionate  administra- 
tive costs  of  refunding  nominal  amounts. 
This  should  be  balanced,  however,  with  the 
continuing  need  to  guard  against  abuse  by 
those  who  would  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
veterans  receiving  federal  benefite.  The 
Committees  expect  the  VA  to  monitor  close- 
ly any  waivers  granted,  and  act  promptly 
against  any  discovered  abuse. 
Hospital  naming 
The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, would,  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, name  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  In  Reno,  Nevada,  the  "loan- 
nls  A.  Lougarls  VA  Medical  Center". 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
that  would  also,  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, name  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center  In  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia,  the  "Louis  A.  Johnson  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center".  The  com- 
mittees note  that  this  proposal  regarding 
the  Clarksburg  facility  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
Screening  Group  for  naming  of  VA  medical 
facilities  as  meeting  all  criteria  under  the 
House  Committee's  guidelines  on  hospital 
namlngs:  namely  that  the  proposal  Is  spon- 
sored by  the  entire  State  delegation  in  the 
House  and  is  endorsed  In  writing  by  the 
State  component  of  each  of  the  Congres- 
slonally  chartered  veterans'  organizations, 
and  generally,  that  the  individual  to  be  hon- 
ored is  a  deceased  veteran  of  a  period  of  war 
who  completed  at  least  25  years  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  service  or  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 


TITLE  VII— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  make  provision  for  the  effective 
dates  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  respec- 
tive bills. 

The  compromise  agreement  provides  that 
the  provisions  of  titles  I,  II,  and  III  would 
be  effective  on  October  1,  1981,  and,  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  the  provisions  of 
titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  would  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment;  other  provisions 
which  would  be  effective  on  other  specified 
dates  or  under  specified  circumstances  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  explanatory 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  most  pleased  that  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  a  bill  to 
provide  cost-of-living  increases  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  survivors.  Adequate 
benefits  for  these  individuals  deserve 
to  be  the  highest  priority  of  the  Con- 
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gress.  S.  917  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration carries  out  our  obligation  in 
this  regard. 

The  bill  before  us  grants  an  average 
11.2-percent  increase  in  compensation 
benefits.  Larger  than  average  in- 
creases go  to  the  most  severely  dis- 
abled veterans.  This  is  a  proper 
method  of  payment  which  I  endorse. 

The  remainder  of  S.  917  is  concerned 
with  a  number  of  needed  revisions  to 
existing  law.  All  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  have  been  carefully  considered 
by  committees  of  both  Houses.  Agree- 
ment has  been  achieved  on  a  number 
of  important  matters.  In  addition  to 
the  well  deserved  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  veterans,  dependents  and 
survivors,  the  bill  provides  for: 

Rrst.  technical  correction  of  existing 
laws  relating  to  benefits  for  children 
of  deceased  veterans. 

Second,  an  increase  in  automobile  al- 
lowances for  veterans  who  are  service 
connected  and  who  have  amputations 
or  who  have  lost  the  use  of  limbs. 

Third,  payment  for  adaptive  equip- 
ment for  automobiles  for  service-con- 
nected veterans  with  certain  severe 
disabilities. 

Fourth,  increase  in  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000— this  was  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  House  in  H.R.  3499. 

Fifth,  beneficiaries  receiving  nation- 
al service  life  insurance  proceeds  in  a 
lump  sum  when  the  insured  had  not  so 
designated— this  was  previously  agreed 
to  by  the  House  on  September  21. 

Sixth,  establishment  of  graduated 
payment  plans  in  the  VA  loan  guaran- 
tee program— this  was  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  House  when  it  passed 
H.R.  2039  on  June  2.  1981. 

Seventh,  extension  of  maximum 
times  of  guaranteed  loans  for  mobile 
home  purchases. 

Eighth,  notification  to  the  Congress 
of  proposed  VA  reorganization  prior  to 
their  implementation— this  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  language  adopted  by  the 
House  on  September  21,  1981. 

Ninth,  no  activity  in  the  VA  medical 
program  with  respect  to  contracting 
out  studies  could  occur  out  of  current 
appropriated  funds.  Congress  would 
have  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose. 

Tenth,  continuation  of  pension  pay- 
ments to  certain  seriously  disabled 
single  veterans  who  are  hospitalized 
and  pursuing  rehabilitation  programs. 
Eleventh,  furnishing  headstones, 
and  markers  in  those  instances  where 
deceased  veterans'  remains  were  not 
recovered  or  whose  remains  were  lost 
at  sea  or  where  such  remains  were  do- 
nated to  science— the  House  previously 
agreed  to  this  provision  in  H.R.  1714 
which  passed  the  House  on  June  2. 
1981. 

Twelfth,  certain  other  technical 
amendments  with  respect  to  periods  of 
active  duty  as  those  periods  relate  to 
receipt  of  VA  benefits. 
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Thirteenth,  the  naming  of  two  VA 
hospitals  after  two  distinguished 
Americans.  The  VA  Medical  Center  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  is  named  for  the 
Honorable  Louis  A.  Johnson,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Reno,  Nev.,  is 
named  for  the  Honorable  loannis  A. 
Lougaris.  a  prominent  Reno  attorney 
who  was  the  guiding  force  in  establish- 
ing the  Reno  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  results  from  a 
lot  of  dedicated  effort.  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  work  in 
arriving  at  necessary  compromises. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Chalmtrs  Wylie),  also  de- 
serve much  credit  as  do  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  worked  on  the  bill.  They 
are  all  to  be  congratulated. 

This  bill  is  within  the  guidelines 
given  to  our  committee  as  to  budget 
limitations.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
bill  and  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Senate  bill 
S.  917,  as  amended.  I  am  delighted  to 
note  that  the  Senate  amendments  are 
almost  identical  to  the  House  provi- 
sion that  would  provide  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  our  service-connected,  dis- 
abled veterans  and  DIC  for  eligible 
beneficiaries.  The  amendments  pro- 
vide an  average  11.2  percent  increase 
weighted  heavily  toward  the  more  se- 
riously disabled  service-connected  vet- 
eran. I  am  glad  the  other  body  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  make  certain  that 
those  veterans  with  severe  service-con- 
nected disabilities  are  duly  compen- 
sated. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  specifics  of 
the  bill  as  they  have  already  been  laid 
out  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Montgomery.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  increased  the 
maximum  insurance  coverage  for  serv- 
icemen's group  life  insurance  and  vet- 
erans' group  life  insurance  for  active 
duty  personnel  and  reservists.  The 
maximum  would  be  increased  from 
$20,000  to  $35,000.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
will  be  good  news  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  servicemen  and  women 
who  will  benefit  greatly  by  this  action 
in  the  House. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  in- 
crease the  automobile  assistance  al- 
lowance from  $3,800  to  $4,400. 

The  amendments  permit  the  VA  to 
guarantee  home  loans  with  graduated 
payments.  This  would  give  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  an  option  so  that 
a  veteran  could  purchase  a  home  that 
he  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  pur- 
chase. This  provision  is  similar  to  a 
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measure  which  passed  the  House  on 
June  2. 


The  proposed  amendments  would 
also  increase  the  specially  adapted 
housing  allowance  from  $30,000  to 
$32,500. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point 
out   two   provisions   of   the   proposed 
amendments  that  are  extremely  im- 
portant   to    me,     and    all    veterans 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  proposed 
amendments  contain  a  provision  very 
similar  to  a  provision  in  H.R.   2888 
which  I  introduced  early  this  year.  On 
March  10,  the  administration  proposed 
a  transfer  and  consolidation  of  loan 
guarantee  and  adjudication  functions 
from  the  58  VA  regional  offices  to  one 
centralized  location.  This  would  have 
involved    a    transfer   of    some    12.000 
people  and  a  substantial  reduction  of 
personnel.  The  proposed  plan  would 
have  required  the  agency  to  begin  cut- 
ting back  on  personnel  in  the  regional 
and  outlying  offices  effective  June  1  of 
this  year  so  that  by  October  1  the  full 
reduction  would  have  occurred.  This 
did  not  happen  because  of  the  strong 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  others  who  joined  with 
me   in   moving  to  stop  such   action. 
Agreement    was     reached    with     the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  not 
to    proceed    until    Congress    decided 
whether  the  plan  should  take  effect. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  agreed 
with  us  and  the  funds  were  restored  in 
the  fiscal  year  1982  VA  appropriations 
bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  agreement  we  reached  with 
the  other  body  on  this  issue  the  au- 
thority  which   the    Administrator   of 
Veterans  Affairs  now  has  with  respect 
to  any  planned  reorganization  will  be 
changed  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments.  Prom  now 
on.  any  reorganization  or  transfer  of 
functions  that  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  persomiel  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent in  a  fiscal  year  or  15  percent  in 
two  consecutive  years  would  first  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
Administrator  would  not  be  permitted 
to  implement  the  planned  reorganiza- 
tion or  transfer  of  functions  before 
the     first     day— October     1— in     the 
budget  year.  This  procedure  would  not 
effect  any  change  in  a  permanent  duty 
station  where  there  are  less  than  25 
employees.  It  would,  however,  apply  to 
all  freestanding  outpatient  clinics.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bottom  line  of  this  provi- 
sion is  simply  this.  Before  there  can  be 
a     major     reduction     of     personnel 
through  the  transfer  of  functions,  or 
before  there  can  be  any  closing  of  a 
VA  medical  facility  or  office,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  reduction  or  closure 
shall  not  take  place  until  Congress  has 
had   an   opportunity   to   review  such 
plan.  This  will  certainly  assure  proper 
oversight  of  such  procedures  before 
they  can  be  carried  out. 


Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  how 
pleased  I  am  to  note  that  a  provision 
of  this  measure  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  medical  care,  medical  and  prosthet- 
ic research,  and  medical  administra- 
tion and  miscellaneous  operating  ex- 
penses funds  from  being  used  to  carry 
out  the  so-called  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  circular  A-76  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  conduct  of  studies 
comparing  the  costs  of  various  VA-per- 
formed  functions  in  the  Department 
of    Medicine    and    Surgery    with    the 
costs  of  having  such   functions  per- 
formed by  private  contractors.  Under 
current  plans,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  faced  with  a  personnel  re- 
duction of  some  22.000  people  through 
these  so-called  contracting-out  proce- 
dures. The  full  committee  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  October  20  to  review 
this  issue.  As  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings we  may  take  action  to  prohibit 
any  contracting  out  where  the  quality 
of    care    would    be    affected    to    any 
degree.  We  are  not  taking  any  firm  po- 
sition on  the  substantive  issue  here, 
but  what  we  are  saying  is  that  if  these 
studies  to  compare  costs  are  to  be  con- 
ducted,  funds  must  be   appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  We  are  telling  the 
Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
that  we  are  not  going  to  allow  VA  to 
absorb  these  costs  from  funds  that 
have    been    appropriated    for   patient 
care  and  other  health-related  activi- 
ties.   I    commend    the    distinguished 
chairman  for  working  with  the  other 
body  to  reach  agreement  on  this  most 
important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  glad  that  the 
Senate  amendments  being  considered 
include  a  provision  that  was  contained 
in  H.R.  1714  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  June  2.  This  bill  was  reported  out 
of  my  subcommittee  and  would 
expand  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  furnish  headstones  and  markers  for 
placement  in  national  cemeteries,  or 
local  and  private  cemeteries,  in  the 
cases  of  veterans  whose  remains  have 
not  been  recovered  or  identified  or 
have  been  buried  at  sea. 

As  I  previously  stated,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  go  into  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendments  other  than  to  say 
that  I  support  them  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  them  now  so  that  this 
measure  can  be  sent  forward  to  the 
President  and  checks,  reflecting  the 
cost-of-living  increase,  can  be  mailed 
to  veterans  in  November.* 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  own  remarks,  and  that  all 
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Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  On  the  service-connected 
veterans'  cost-of-living  increase. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3112)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain 
provisions  for  an  additional  10  years, 
to  extend  certain  other  provisions  for 
an  additional  7  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3112,  with  Mr.  Bolling  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
fron;>^linois  (Mr.  Hyde)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension  as  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  act  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  important  civil 
rights  laws  ever  passed.  The  hearing 
record  clearly  shows  that  the  act  re- 
mains vitally  important  to  preserving 
the  right  to  vote  for  those  who  have 
benefited  from  the  act's  provisions 
since  it  was  first  adopted  and  to  ex- 
tending that  right  to  those  who  still 
are  denied  the  full  right  to  vote  under 
the  one-man.  one-vote  doctrine.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported  and  the  President  to 
sign  it  as  soon  as  both  Houses  have 
acted.  Quick,  positive  action  will  give  a 
clear  signal  to  the  country  that  voting 
rights  are  and  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  our  most  cherished  traditions  and 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  contin- 
ue to  back  up  that  tradition  with  the 


needed  remedies  extended  in  this  bill 
to  insure  that  all  Americans  do  not  in 
anyway  have  their  constitutional  right 
to  vote  diluted  or  jeopardized. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  insuring 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  regardless  of  race,  color, 
sex,  national  origin,  or  language,  but 
in  keeping  with  the  Judeo-Christain 
maxim,  "unto  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required," 
we  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of 
our  Government  that  those  who  have 
been  disenfranchised  for  most  of  our 
short  history  continue  to  be  quickly 
brought  into  our  electoral  system  to 
participate  fully.  Only  then  will  all 
Americans  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine who  will  make  the  critical 
local  and  national  decisions  facing 
each  of  us  every  day. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights  found  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  act  is  still  needed. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  areas  of  the 
country  where  individuals  are  still  dis- 
criminated against.  Voting  districts  are 
still  drawn  unfairly  to  dilute  the 
strength  of  minority  votes.  And  people 
are  still  faced  with  insurmountable 
language  barriers  that  make  voting 
impossible.  The  committee  also  recog- 
nized that  there  are  covered  areas 
where  such  an  exemplary  job  in  reme- 
dying past  discriminatory  practices 
exists  that  it  has  provided  a  reasona- 
ble mechanism  for  allowing  them  to 
bailout  of  the  preclearance  require- 
ments. If  a  jurisdiction  can  prove  that 
it  and  all  of  the  units  of  government 
within  its  territory  have  not  discrimi- 
nated with  respect  to  voting  rights 
within  the  previous  10  years  and  can 
present  objective  evidence  of  the  level 
of  minority  participation,  it  can  and 
should  be  able  to  be  exempted  from 
that  requirement  of  the  act.  This  pro- 
vision, as  drafted  by  the  committee,  is 
fair.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
House  turn  an  escape  hatch  into  a 
gaping  hole  that  will  weaken  the  act. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill  is  important  not  only  to 
those  vitally  affected  citizens,  but  also 
because  it  reinforces  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  our  fundamental  democratic 
principles.  We  cannot  hope  to  be  an 
example  to  other  nations  considering 
what  type  of  government  to  imple- 
ment if  we  do  not  encourage  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  full  practice  of  democ- 
racy at  home. 

Again,  I  ask  that  we  pass  this  bill  as 
reported  and  get  on  with  the  work  we 
need  to  be  doing;  that  of  securing  the 
most  fundamental  of  our  political 
rights. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
indeed  a  historic  day.  I  believe  that 


the  matter  that  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider, the  Voting  Rights  Act.  and  its 
extension,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
before  this  body.  I  believe  that  it  is 
well  too,  that  we  recognize  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  delib- 
erated long  and  concientiously  over 
this  measure.  Both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  members  have  done  the 
kind  of  job  that  reflects  credit  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  with  the 
same  bipartisan  spirit  that  gave  birth 
to  this  legislation  back  in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  especially  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Edwards  for  his  dili- 
gence, together  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Hyde.  I  know  that 
there  has  been  some  areas  of  disagree- 
ment—not as  to  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, but  rather  the  details  by  which 
we  might  arrive  at  a  proposal  which 
would  meet  the  approval  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  House.  I  urge  that 
while  we  do  have  those  disagreements, 
we  understand  that  the  measure 
before  us  is  one  over  and  beyond  per- 
sonal considerations,  because  it  affects 
the  commitment  that  we  have  made  as 
a  nation  to  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  almost  become 
a  cliche  to  describe  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  the  most  successful  civil  rights 
legislation  ever  enacted.  If  that  de- 
scription is  a  cliche,  it  is  also  a  truth 
with  which  no  one  can  seriously  quar- 
rel. Under  this  law.  registration  and 
voting  by  black  and  Hispanic  citizens 
who  had  been  deliberately  denied 
these  constitutional  rights  has  risen 
dramatically.  Under  this  law.  the 
number  of  minority  elected  officials 
has  increased  substantially. 

Some  might  point  to  these  successes 
and  argue  the  protections  of  the  law 
are  no  longer  needed.  But  the  exten- 
sive hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  convinced  even  those  skeptics 
that  continuance  of  the  act.  including 
preclearance.  was  absolutely  vital.  As  a 
consequence.  H.R.  3112  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  the  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
traditionally  received. 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations, 
the  need  to  extend  the  preclearance 
requirement  became  overwhelmingly 
evident.  Whether  certain  of  those  who 
write  election  laws  possess  a  higher 
gift  of  imagination  than  others  of  us.  I 
do  not  know.  But  time  and  again  we 
were  told  by  witnesses  of  ingenious 
schemes  designed  to  deny  citizens 
their  right  to  vote  or  to  dilute  the 
strength  of  their  ballots.  The  list  of 
ploys— dual  registration,  reregistra- 
tion.  gerrymandering,  at-large  elec- 
tions,   annexations,    intimidation,    in- 
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convenience,  to  name  a  few— is  limited 
only  by  the  imagination.  Without  pre- 
clearance  these  jurisdictions  would 
again  find  ways  to  discriminate 
against  minority  voters. 

As  originally  introduced,  this  legisla- 
tion called  for  a  simple  extension  of 
the  1965  preclearance  section  of  the 
law.  But  during  our  proceedings  it  also 
became  clear  that  fairness  dictated 
that  an  avenue  to  excape  the  preclear- 
ance requirement  should  be  afforded 
those  jurisdictions  that  have  had  a 
history  of  complying  with  the  law. 
Therefore,  a  bipartisan  bailout  provi- 
sion was  adopted  by  the  committee. 

As  amended,  the  bill  extends  exist- 
ing  preclearance   provisions   through 
August   5.    1984.   These   require   that 
State  and  local  governments  that  have 
a  history  of  voting  discrimination  get 
the  approval  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  any  proposed 
changes  in  election  laws.  The  bailout 
amendment  would  permit  jurisdictions 
to  escape  preclearance  after  August  5. 
1984.  if  they  can  prove  to  the  D.C. 
court  that  for  the  preceding  10  years 
they  had  not  engaged  in  illegal  acts, 
that  there  had  been  no  objection  by 
the  Justice  Department  or  the  court 
to  their  proposed  changes,   that  no 
Federal  examiners  had  been  assigned 
to  register  voters  or  enforce  election 
laws,  and  that  they  had  made  con- 
structive efforts  to  eliminate  harass- 
ment of  minority  voters  and  increase 
their  opportunities  for  convenient  reg- 
istration and  voting.  Areas  removed 
from  preclearance  could  be  brought 
back    into    coverage    if    they    should 
engage  in  voting  discrimination  in  the 
10  years  after  exemption  is  approved. 

Two  other  revisions  of  the  act  are 
also  proposed  in  H.R.  3112. 

The  first  one  would  amend  section  2 
so  that  plaintiffs  in  voting  rights  suits 
would  have  to  prove  that  actions  by 
State  and  local  governments  had  re- 
sulted in  voting  discrimination  regard- 
less of  the  jurisdictions'  intent.  This 
amendment  would  restore  the  law  to 
where  it  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  last  year  in  City  of 
Mobile  against  Bolden.  That  decision 
suggested  that  specific  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory purpose  was  required  for 
a  voting  suit  to  be  successful.  Legisla- 
tive history  shows  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  proof  could  rest  oh  either 
discriminatory  result  or  purpose. 

The  second  revision  would  continue 
for  7  years  the  requirement  that 
voting  assistance  be  provided  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English  when  there 
is  a  substantial  number  of  citizens  who 
could  not  vote  effectively  without 
such  help.  These  bilingual  provisions 
are  to  expire  in  1985.  It  is  logical  to 
put  them  on  the  same  timetable  as 
other  special  sections  of  the  act. 

In  our  debate  on  H.R.  3112  we  will 
hear  expressions  of  honest  disagree- 


ment over  the  scope  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Some,  for  instance,  might  contend 
that  the  preclearance  procedure 
should  be  applied  nationwide.  This  is 
both  impractical  and  unnecessary:  Im- 
practical because  it  would  create  an 
impossible  burden  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  unnecessary  because  the 
act  is  already  national  in  scope,  as 
recent  events  in  New  York  City  dem- 
onstrated. The  act  bans  discrimination 
across  the  land.  Section  5.  the  pre- 
clearance provision  that  insures  citi- 
zens are  not  disenfranchised,  now  ap- 
plies to  24  States  or  parts  of  States  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  in  which 
voting  discrimination  has  been  proved. 
There  is  no  need  for  clearance  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

Others  will  argue  that  the  bailout 
provision  is  too  demanding,  distrustful 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  system,  and 
that  bailout  could  be  blocked  by  frivo- 
lous suits. 

Yes;  the  bailout  standards  that  must 
be  met  are  demanding— they  should 
be.  But  they  are  also  reasonable,  and 
they  provide  incentive  and  opportuni- 
ty for  jurisdictions  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  escape  preclearance.  The 
change  acknowledges  that  escape  is 
virtually  impossible  under  current  law. 
With  regard  to  bailout  jurisdiction, 
it  is  logical  that  it  should  rest  with  the 
D.C.  court.  This  process  will  insure 
uniformity  of  application  of  the  bail- 
out standsu-ds.  Such  consistency  is  es- 
sential to  fair  and  equal  administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

To  alleviate  apprehension  about  friv- 
olous suits,  the  committee  will  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  con- 
sideration of  a  bailout  effort  only 
when  a  discrimination  suit  being  liti- 
gated was  filed  before  application  for 
bailout.  Suits  filed  after  the  applica- 
tion would  not  block  final  judgment 
on  that  application.  However,  adverse 
findings  in  suits  after  bailout  approval 
would  bring  the  jurisdiction  back 
under  the  act's  coverage. 

Finally,  on  the  matter  of  the  bilin- 
gual provisions.  I  will  say  only  that  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  makes 
sense  to  act  now  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  reopen  the  issue  a  few  years 
hence.  I  am  also  convinced  these  pro- 
visions are  necessary  if  we  are  to  help 
our  citizens  who  do  not  speak  English 
to  exercise  effectively  their  right  to 
participate  in  our  political  process. 

I  am  confident  that  after  these 
issues  are  thoroughly  debated  and  our 
disagreements  thoughtfully  aired. 
H.R.  3112.  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee and  with  our  proposed  amend- 
ment, will  again  achieve  broad  biparti- 
san support.  , 

This  legislation  is  reasonable,  and  it 
is  right. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  take  Issue  with  the  gentle- 
man's statement  that  the  revisions  of 
section  2  would  restore  the  law  to 
what  it  was  before  the  Supreme  Court 
made  the  decision  on  voting. 

Actually,  of  course,  what  it  would  do 
is  restore  the  law  to  what  the  gentle- 
man thought  the  law  was.  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  fact  has  to  make  its 
decision  and  has  to  interpret  section  2, 
and  what  the  gentleman  is  asking  us 
to  do  with  the  changes  in  section  2  is 
to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  voting  and  make  proportional 
representation  an  index  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Butler)  that  all  we  had  to 
do  was  look  at  the  legislative  history 
as  to  what  the  Congress  had  intended, 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  find  that  the 
legislative  history  would  support  the 
position  I  am  now  stating,  so  I  believe 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it 
not  correct  that  section  2  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee  today  explicitly 
states  that  proportional  representa- 
tion is  not  to  be  considered  in  inter- 
preting the  section? 

Mr.  RODINO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNO)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  SENSENBRENNER). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3112.  legislation  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  for  another  10 
years. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  her- 
alded as  the  most  successful  piece  of 
civil  rights  legislation  ever  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Its 
passage  in  1965  ended  over  100  years 
of  congressional  and  judicial  attempts 
aimed  at  protecting  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote. 
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Besides  extending  the  act  until  1992. 
H.R.  3112  accomplishes  three  other 
major  objectives. 

First,  it  clarifies  section  2  of  the  act 
by  prohibiting  any  voting  qualifica- 
tion, prerequisites,  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  which  results  in  discrimi- 
nation. Section  2  would  be  violated  if 
this  alleged  unlawful  conduct  has  the 
effect  or  impact  of  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  membership 
in  a  language  minority  group.  The 
amendment  does  not  create  a  right  to 
proportional  representation. 

Second,  the  language  assistance  pro- 
visions are  extended  until  1992.  Other- 
wise, they  would  expire  in  1985.  These 
provisions  are  necessary  to  guarantee 
language  assistance  in  the  electoral 
process  for  the  integration  of  language 
minority  citizens  into  the  political 
mainstream. 

Finally.  H.R.  3112  provides  for  a 
workable  provision  which  allows  fully 
covered  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions to  initiate  declaratory  action 
in  order  not  to  be  required  by  the  pre- 
clearance provisions  of  section  5.  This 
bailout  provision,  fashioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  E^d- 
WARDS).  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish)  and  myself,  for  the  first 
time  provides  an  incentive  for  covered 
jurisdictions  to  take  affirmative  steps 
toward  assuring  nondiscrimination  in 
voting.  It  has  been  argued  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  require  all  political  subdivi- 
sions to  be  clear  before  allowing  the 
whole  State  to  bail  out.  However,  an 
examination  of  the  various  statutes  of 
the  fully  covered  jurisdictions  shows 
that  the  home  rule  provision  for  coun- 
ties is  weak.  This  means  that  with  the 
exception  of  Louisiana,  there  is  sub- 
stantial control  by  the  State  over  the 
affairs  of  its  subdivisions.  I  believe 
that  once  a  State  is  forced  to  closely 
monitor  its  political  subdivisions,  it 
will  do  a  better  job  of  insuring  that 
discriminatory  voting  practices  at  the 
county  and  parish  levers  do  not  occur. 
In  some  instance,  the  State  itself  does 
not  have  a  good  record. 

For  example,  from  January  1.  1975. 
through  June  30.  1981.  there  were  over 
225  objections  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  against  various  dis- 
criminatory voting  practices  in  fully 
covered  jurisdictions.  In  the  case  of 
Texas,  which  recently  repealed  its 
home  rule  statute,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  issued  over  85  objections. 
In  the  case  of  Mississippi,  which  has  a 
weak  home  rule  statute,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  issued  over  30  ob- 
jections. In  both  States,  several  objec- 
tions were  made  against  voting  prac- 
tices initiated  against  the  State  itself. 
The  bailout  provisions  in  H.R.  3112 
will  have  a  dual  effect;  an  incentive  is 
created  for  the  State  to  clean  up  its 
act.  while  at  the  same  time,  forces  it  to 
monitor  the  activities  of  its  local  sub- 
divisions. If  not.  then  the  counties  and 


parishes  will  still  be  permitted  to  bail 
out  from  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  all  the  local  subdivisions  will  have 
to  bail  out  before  a  State  can  become 
eligible.  This  is  simply  a  misstatement 
of  the  truth.  The  committee  report  ex- 
plicitly states:  "It  should  be  noted  that 
for  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
qualify  for  bailout,  all  of  the  units  of 
Government  within  that  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  must  meet  the  bail- 
out criteria."  Dual  filing  by  the  coun- 
ties and  States  will  not  occur. 

A  further  criticism  has  been  levied 
against  yet  another  one  of  the  stand- 
ards which  provides  for  the  delay  of  a 
bailout  petition  if  a  voting  rights  suit 
is  pending.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  will  offer  an 
amendment  that  will  not  allow  for 
consideration  of  lawsuits  filed  after 
the  bailout  application  Is  made.  How- 
ever, lawsuits  filed  before  the  bailout 
application  is  made  will  still  be  consid- 
ered. This  is  only  fair.  Such  a  lawsuit 
raises  a  substantial  question  of  wheth- 
er the  jurisdiction  is  in  compliance 
with  the  voting  rights  laws.  Concerns 
about  frivolous  lawsuits  being  filed  are 
unwarranted.  There  are  provisions  in- 
cluding assessing  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  against  plaintiffs  and  their  attor- 
neys. If  such  a  suit  Is  filed.  It  can  be 
dismissed  even  before  it  reaches  the 
court  docket. 

A  final  essential  element  of  the  com- 
promise is  that  a  bailout  judgment  will 
await  a  final  judgment  in  any  pending 
voting  discrimination  suit.  The  inter- 
ests of  judicial  economy  dictate  that 
pending  suits  alleging  denials  of  voting 
rights  be  adjudicated  before  a  court 
determines  the  merits  of  a  bailout  suit. 
Provisions  in  current  law  deter  the 
filing  of  normieritorious  suits,  which, 
in  any  event,  will  be  disposed  of  quick- 
ly. Consent  decrees  under  this  section 
are  treated  the  same  as  final  judg- 
ments as  a  bar  to  bailout.  Traditional- 
ly such  decrees  are  treated  as  the 
functional  equivalent  of  final  judg- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  3112  is  a  fair  pro- 
posal. It  provides  reasonable,  but 
tough,  standards  to  guard  against 
voting  discrimination.  It  should  be 
adopted  intact.  Any  efforts  to  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  bringing  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  very 
good  bill  today. 

The  subcommittee  members,  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority,  and 
certainly  the  staffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  worked  hard  and  long  on  this 
legislation,  and  we  all  owe  them  our 
thanks.  We  owe  our  thanks  also  to  the 
many  thousands  of  people  and  organi- 
zations throughout  the  United  States 
who  have  shown  such  overwhelming 
support  for  this  bill  and  for  the  con- 
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cept  of  voting  registration  protection. 
Indeed  I  think  it  is  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  our  country  that  we  have  this 
widespread  support  for  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  on  a  nation- 
wide basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER).  have  explained  the  three  major 
changes  in  the  bill,  so  I  will  only  go 
into  them  very  briefly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

D  1200 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
early  cosponsor  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension,  I  would  like  to  strongly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  support  this  legislation  as  a 
reaffirmation  of  our  commitment  to 
the  Importance  of  the  right  to  vote  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  2  years 
after  its  proposal  in  the  wake  of  per- 
haps our  greatest  national  tragedy— 
the  Civil  War— the  15th  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  was  ratified.  That 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees that  voting  rights  for  all  of  our 
citizens  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  any  State. 

Within  1  year  after  the  adoption  of 
the  15th  amendment,  some  three 
quarters  of  a  million  black  citizens  reg- 
istered to  vote.  It  seemed  that  our 
young  Nation  had  learned  the  painful 
lessons  associated  with  treating  a 
people  as  second-class  citizens. 

In  the  late  1800's.  Congress  repealed 
portions  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts 
and  placed  elections  in  the  hands  of 
the  States  as  Federal  occupational 
troops  began  to  withdraw.  By  the 
1930's  however,  it  was  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  that  since  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Reconstruction  Acts, 
certain  States  were  going  back  to  their 
old  ways  and  denying  voting  rights  to 
black  citizens. 

Once  again,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  to  get  back  in  the  business 
of  protecting  voting  rights.  In  1939. 
the  civil  rights  section  of  the  Justice 
Department  was  created;  in  the  for- 
ties, various  court  cases  reaffirmed  the 
importance  of  our  most  sacred  right. 
By  the  1950's,  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment was  growing  rapidly,  and  the 
Nation  was  exposed  to  the  need  for 
legislative  action  to  protect  voting 
rights. 

Under  section  2  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Congress  has  the  power  to  en- 
force that  amendment  through  appro- 
priate legislation.  Thus,  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964 
were  adopted  by  Congress  as  steps 
toward  strengthening  the  enforcement 
of  voting  rights. 
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Unfortunately  these  acts,  while  con- 
structive and  well-intentioned,  were 
not  enough.  Speaking  of  those  three 
acts  as  alternatives  to  judicial  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.  President  John- 
son's former  Attorney  General  said, 
"We  have  seen  the  alternative  tar- 
nished by  evasion,  obstruction,  delay, 
and  disrespect." 

In  response.  Congress  passed  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
for  timely  review  and  relief  of  15th 
amendment  violations.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  necessary  and  historic  leg- 
islation. Congress  has  seen  fit  to  pass 
amendments  to  the  act  in  order  to 
insure  that  barriers  to  minority  voter 
participation  do  not  arise,  either  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally. 

Today,  although  much  progress  has 
been  made,  the  record  shows  that  it  is 
again  necessary  to  reaffirm  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  rights  for  all 
guaranteed  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  like  to  stand  on  the 
House  floor  today  and  say  that  the 
most  progressive  nation  on  Earth  is 
still  a  little  slow  in  learning  that 
voting  rights  for  all  of  our  citizens  is 
vitally  important  to  making  our 
system  of  government  work.  I  do  not 
like  having  to  again  see  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  asserted  to 
insure  a  right  which  should  have  long 
ago  been  insured  at  a  local  level.  But  I 
believe  strongly  enough  in  the  necessi- 
ty of  this  effort  that  I  put  my  name 
on  this  legislation  as  a  cosponsor. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing today  of  a  partisan  issue  or  a  phil- 
osophical issue.  We  are  talking  about  a 
simple  but  important  basic  right 
which  underpins  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  right  in  which  all  of  us 
presumably  believe  or  we  would  not  be 
serving  in  this  body.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  in  the  House  to  support  this 
bill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond). 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3112,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  represented  a 
critical  milestone  in  this  Nations 
effort  to  guarantee  that  all  citizens 
could  exercise  their  most  sacred  con- 
stitutional right,  the  right  to  vote.  As 
a  result  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
minority  access  to  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  argued 
that  the  preclearance  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  are  unfair,  because 
they   impose  the  most  stringent  re- 


quirements of  the  act  on  selected  ju- 
risdictions, rather  than  on  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  However.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues recall  that  these  preclearance 
provisions  were  enacted  specifically  to 
insure  strict  enforcement  procedures 
in  those  jurisdictions,  both  Northern 
and  Southern,  which  were  engaged  in 
discriminatory  voting  practices  at  the 
time  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed. 

In  order  to  insure  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  areas,  H.R.  3112  would 
permit  jurisdictions  covered  by  the 
preclearance  requirements  to  bailout 
of  coverage  if  they  prove  a  clean 
record  on  voting  rights  for  10  years. 
During  the  course  of  its  current  review 
of  Government  regulations,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  endorsed 
the  concept  of  concentrating  enforce- 
ment efforts  on  areas  with  a  history  of 
violations,  and  I  believe  H.R.  3112 
takes  a  fair  approach  to  this  issue. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  led  to 
tremendous  improvements  in  the 
number  of  minority  citizens  who  regis- 
ter, vote,  and  are  elected  to  public 
office.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of 
progress  must  still  be  made  before  we 
can  truly  claim  that  the  laws  protect 
all  citizens  equally. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  in  its  recently  published  report 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  cites  numer- 
ous examples  of  voting  discrimination 
that  are  still  occurring.  Between  1975 
and  1980.  the  Justice  Department  ob- 
jected to  700  proposed  changes  sub- 
mitted by  jurisdictions  covered  under 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  the  act. 
Thus,  while  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  would  be  wishful  thinking 
to  believe  that  in  16  short  years,  the 
battle  to  end  voting  discrimination  has 
been  won. 

We  will  not  have  fulfilled  the  man- 
date of  our  Constitution  until  all  citi- 
zens participate  fully  in  the  election 
process.  We  must  maintain  and  en- 
force the  strongest  possible  voting 
rights  safeguards  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  3112  and  to 
reject  any  amendments  that  would 
weaken  or  undercut  this  monumental 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  we  bring  to  the 
House  today  is  a  good  bill;  it  is  a  fair 
bill.  It  is  a  more  liberal  bill  than  the 
present  law.  in  that  it  will  provide  in- 
centives for  covered  jurisdictions  to 
improve  access  for  minorities  to  regis- 
ter, vote  and  be  elected  to  public 
office.  When  this  bill  is  enacted,  we 
will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  our 
work  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  great  pride. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Of 
course  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Butler).  , 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  con- 


gratulate him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  legislation  in  this  field.  In  this 
particular  instance,  of  course,  we 
think  the  gentleman  has  overshot  a 
little  bit.  But  during  the  course  of 
time  we  will  develop  the  areas  of  dis- 
agreement during  the  debate. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" from  the  gentleman  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  There  are  several  state- 
ments in  there  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  about. 

One  part  says  each  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Republicans  would  do 
serious  damage  to  the  bill.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  concede  that  that  is 
premature  since  the  gentleman  has 
not  yet  reviewed  the  amendments 
which  the  Republicans  would  offer. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  all  of 
the  amendments  that  we  know  about 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler)  and  others 
will  do  damage  to  the  bill,  and  we  are 
going  to  resist  them. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
think,  however,  if  the  gentleman 
would  ask  his  staff  to  review  some  of 
them  with  us  we  could  find  some  im- 
perfections in  the  bill. 

In  the  gentleman's  "Dear  Colleague" 
of  September  30  it  states: 

Our  calculations  indicate  of  the  800-plus 
jurisdictions  now  required  to  preclear  voting 
law  changes,  approximately  25  percent 
could  be  eligible  for  bailout  by  1984. 


I  wish  the  gentleman  would  share 
with  us  the  source  of  that  information 
and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  review  it 
because  I  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  accuracy  of  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
estimates  we  have  have  been  worked 
out  with  great  care  by  individuals  and 
organizations  who  work  in  the  voting 
rights  field.  Indeed,  some  of  the  esti- 
mates and  some  of  those  statistics 
came  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  there  a  document 
that  we  could  review  rather  than  take 
the  gentleman's  time? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes.  I 
have  a  chart  which  I  will  be  happy  to 
provide  to  the  gentleman. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Alabama 
has  67  counties  covered  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Only  three,  however,  have 
had  voting  rights  judgments.  Sixteen 
have  had  a  section  5  objection  filed. 
Eleven  have  had  Federal  examiners. 
According  to  these  figures  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  counties  in 
Alabama  will  have  no  disqualifying 
factors  when  the  new  bailout  formula 
becomes  effective  and  would  be  eligi- 
ble at  least  to  file  a  bailout  suit. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
identify  the  instrument  that  he  is 
reading  from,  the  document  he  is  read- 
ing from,  so  that  we  could  examine  it 
ourselves? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  was 
prepared  by  an  outside  organization 
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active  in  the  voting  rights  field.  I  will 
be  happy  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
copy. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  We  have  been  provid- 
ed a  copy  of  the  briefing  book  pre- 
pared by  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  that  may  be  the 
gentleman's  source.  But  a  footnote  on 
page  7  says: 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  precisely  which 
counties  would  be  able  to  bail  out  because 
the  necessary  information  would  not  come 
until  the  bailout  suit. 

Than  it  goes  on  to  say: 

The  best  estimate  is  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  covered  counties  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  bail  out  in  1984  on  the  basis  of  their 
past  records,  and  assuming  that  they  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  mechanisms. 

Is  this  the  source?  Is  this  the  best 
evidence  we  have  of  what  the  States 
could  do? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  We 
have  worked  very  hard  at  getting  vol- 
unteer attorneys,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  get 
the  very  best  information  we  can  on 
the  subject.  These  figures  are,  of 
course,  estimates;  this  is  the  best  in- 
formation we  have  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  accurate. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Did  the  gentleman's 
hearings  produce  any  information  in 
this  area? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Our 
hearings  did  not  cover  these  particular 
statistics,  no. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bailout  did  not  come  to  us  through 
the  subcommittee  route.  It  was 
brought  before  the  committee  without 
any  discussion  or  hearings  in  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  or  any  effort 
to  develop  this  sort  of  information.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  not  accurate.  The  bailout  provision 
was  worked  out  over  many  months  of 
consultation  between  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  with  other 
people. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  we  are 
asked,  especially  at  home,  why  get 
into  politics.  The  pay  is  not  all  that 
good,  the  hours  are  terrible,  your  mo- 
tives and  integrity  are  often  ques- 
tioned. Certainly  your  commonsense  is 
an  issue. 

But  issues  like  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
provide  a  great  answer,  because  this 
bill  is  so  important,  and  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  a  part  of  shaping  legis- 
lation that  does  touch  the  lives  of  so 
many  people  is,  indeed,  the  major 
reward  for  serving  as  an  elected  offi- 
cial. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  years  ago 
said: 

A  man  must  take  part  in  the  actions  and 
passions  of  his  time  at  peril  of  being  judged 
not  to  have  lived. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  have  im- 
mersed ourselves  in  this  Voting  Rights 
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Act  legislation  have  taken  part  indeed 
in  action  and  much  passion.  But  it  is 
an  honor  to  have  been  associated  with 
this  legislation  and  with  so  many 
people  who  have  iioured  their  energies 
their  good  will  and  their  hearts  into 
trying  to  accomplish  something  to 
make  the  electoral  process  more  open 
and  more  available  to  everyone  in  the 
United  States. 

I  would  certainly  not  want  to  forgo 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  while  we 
legislators  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate,  the  shaping  of  this  legislation 
is  every  bit  the  work  of  some  very 
dedicated  staff.  They  deserve  acco- 
lades for  the  work  they  have  done. 
They  have  been  professional.  They 
have  been  selfless,  and  they  have  been 
superb.  I  speak  certainly  of  Alan 
Parker.  I  speak  of  Catherine  A.  Leroy. 
I  speak  of  Ivy  Davis.  And  I  speak  of 
Helen  Gonzales  of  the  majority  staff. 
They  have  been  superb  and  of  im- 
mense assistance. 

I  must  speak,  of  course,  of  Tom 
Boyd  of  the  minority  staff  who  has 
just  done  a  herculean  job  helping  ev- 
eryone on  the  subcommittee,  particu- 
larly on  the  minority  side. 

It  is  important  to  mention  the  chief 
sponsor.  Chairman  Rodino,  whose  fa- 
therly advice  and  shepherding  of  this 
bill  has  undergone  a  few  tempests  but, 
nevertheless,  has  been  excellent.  Don 
Edwards  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  indeed 
a  scholar  and  the  ideal  person  to  have 
guided  this  legislation.  Harold  Wash- 
ington has  been  very  faithful  in  at- 
tending the  committee  hearings  and 
has  made  an  immense  contribution  to 
this  legislation.  Walter  Fauntroy  and 
John  Conyers,  along  with  Harold 
spent  long  hours  with  me,  educating 
me  and  negotiating  with  me  in  an  at- 
tempt to  work  an  agreement  out.  That 
it  failed  is  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Dan  Lungren,  my  colleague  on  the 
sul)committee,  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  and  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion and  he  deserves  great  credit. 
Caldwell  Butler,  it  does  not  take 
much  insight  to  know  that  he  is  pas- 
sionately committed  to  minority  rights 
and  to  making  them  a  reality.  Last.  I 
thank  Tom  Railsback,  who  joined  us 
in  working  on  this,  and  Carroll  Camp- 
bell. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
them  before  I  launch  into  the  therapy 
of  explaining  my  views  on  this  bill. 

The  15th  amendment,  the  15th 
amendment  in  our  Constitution  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  statement  of 
political  principle  on  the  planet.  It 
guarantees  everybody,  no  matter  what 
their  race,  what  their  color,  the  right 
to  vote. 

I  suggest  that  the  right  oX  free 
speech  is  secondary  to  the  right  to 
vote.  It  does  not  do  one  much  good  if 
one  can  speak  his  mind,  speak  his 
piece,  assemble  peaceably,  if  one 
cannot  implement  his  views  by  voting 
for  them.  Anything  that  obstructs 
that  right  to  vote  is  wrong,  it  is  im- 
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proper,  it  ought  to  be  illegal,  unconsti- 
tutional, and  so  it  is. 

So  we  are  here  today  to  try  to  make 
that  mandate  in  the  15th  amendment, 
which  was  so  painfully  and,  I  may  say, 
bloodily  attained,  enforceable  and  a 
reality  for  everybody. 

I  approached  this  problem  distaste- 
ful of  the  administrative  preclearance 
process.  Frankly,  important  rights,  es- 
pecially voting,  when  it  comes  to  being 
a  part  of  the  electoral  process,  ought 
to  be  protected  in  a  court  where  you 
have  the  rules  of  evidence,  where  you 
have  presumptions,  where  you  have  a 
judge  who  is  going  to  give  equal  time 
to  both  sides,  and  where  you  can  even 
have  a  jury  of  your  peers.  That  is  the 
ideal  situation  and  that  was  my  initial 
approach  to  providing  remedies  for 
voting  rights  abuses  that  exist.  Let  us 
repair  to  the  courts  rather  than  some 
assistant  attorney  general  sitting 
behind  a  metal  desk  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. Administrative  preclearance 
is  much  too  summary,  it  is  much  too 
susceptible  of  politicization.  The 
courts  are  the  great  bulwark  and  pro- 
tectors of  people's  rights. 

That  is  all  true,  but  when  you  get 
into  the  election  process  you  do  not 
•  have  time  for  the  interminable  delays 
that  are  inherent  in  the  court  process. 
Elections  come  and  go.  Reapportion- 
ments come  and  go.  Registrations 
come  and  go.  So  the  court  is  just  inef- 
fective in  enforcing  these  important 
constitutional  rights. 

That  realization  came  to  me  after 
the  hearings  in  Washington,  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  Austin.  Tex.,  so  re- 
luctantly I  abandoned  my  preference 
for  the  remedy  of  going  to  court  to 
correct  these  abuses  and  recognized 
the  practicality,  the  indispenability  of 
the  preclearance  provision. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  recognize  the 
need  for  preclearance  as  a  process,  and 
we  acknowledge  from  the  hearings 
that  although  the  South  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  has  made  enormous 
strides,  heroic  strides  in  opening  up 
the  process  to  minorities,  there  is  a 
long  way  to  go  yet.  We  are  indeed  but 
halfway  up  the  mountain. 

We  heard  tales  of  abuses  in  areas 
where  polling  booths  are  not  available, 
where  reregistration  is  demanded,  but 
the  registration  offices  are  open  from 
4  to  9,  1  day  a  week,  and  all  sorts  of 
subtle  and  not-so-subtle  deprivations 
of  people's  right  to  vote. 

So  this  legislation  is  needed  and  it 
ought  to  be  continued.  But  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  simple  justice  de- 
mands that  it  be  evenhanded  and  that 
we  recognize  in  the  old  Confederacy 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
are  under  this  preclearance  provision, 
which  admittedly  is  an  extreme 
remedy  for  an  extreme  situation,  rec- 
ognize good  faith  compliance  and  pro- 
vide a  method  that  is  doable,  that  is 
achievable,  that  is  workable  for  these 
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jurisdictions,  whether  they  be  States 
or  whether  they  be  counties  or  parish- 
es, to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
stigma,  from  the  burden  of  having  to 
get  permission  from  Washington  every 
time  they  changed  their  election  laws. 

So  that  was  our  aim.  That  was  our 
goal,  to  fashion  a  tough,  difficult,  but 
nonetheless  workable  and  balanced 
bailout  provision  for  those  areas  that 
did  live  up  to  the  law,  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bailout.  This  is 
the  device  by  which  the  South  is  to  be 
permitted  to  rejoin  the'  Union  on  a 
parity  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Is 
it  fair?  Is  it  achievable? 

Conceptually,  this  bailout  is  a  good, 
fair  bailout.  What  are  some  of  the 
tradeoffs?  My  colleagues  will  recall 
that  Chairman  Rodino  introduced  a 
bill  which  extended  the  pre-clearance 
section  for  10  years.  One  trade-off  was, 
and  it  was  my  idea,  let  us  make  pre- 
clearance  permanent. 

D  1215 
Let  us  make  it  permanent.  Why  10 
years?  Why  5  years?  Why  7  years?  Let 
us  make  it  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law  because  where  voting  rights 
abuses  exist,  they  should  be  corrected. 
But  the  tradeoff  for  making  pre-clear- 
ance permanent  was  construction  of  a 
bailout  where  a  jurisdiction  could 
emanicipate  itself,  could  get  out  from 
under,  if  it  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  even 
went  beyond  the  law.  So  that  is  what 
we  tried  to  do. 

We  hoped  for  an  ecumenical  bailout 
because  attitudes  are  as  important  as 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Attitudes  have 
got  to  change,  so  people  recognize  the 
need,  not  just  to  obey  the  law,  but  to 
open  up  the  process.  Our  concepts  and 
the  Republican  concepts  for  bailout 
were,  no  test  or  device  for  10  years. 
Every  submission  timely  made,  every 
submission  that  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  change  election  laws  by  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  had  to  have  been 
made  and  had  to  have  been  made  on 
time.  No  objections  and  no  judgments 
against  that  jurisdiction.  And  more 
than  that,  we  are  not  asking  Massa- 
chusetts to  do  this  or  New  Jersey  or 
New  York,  where  maybe  more  ought 
to  be  done— I  do  not  know— but  we  are 
asking  these  jurisdictions  that  bear 
the  burden  of  preclearance  to  go 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  do  any 
of  several  things  such  as  to  open  up 
their  registration  to  unusual  hours,  on 
Saturdays,  to  get  mobile  registrations, 
to  do  away  with  structural  inhibitions, 
to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  by 
taking  constructive  action  to  open  up 
the  process. 

And.  lastly,  we  suggested  that  the 
court  retain  jurisdiction  for  10  years  in 
case  there  is  any  backsliding. 

Now,  these  concepts  were  agreed  on. 
But  in  reducing  them  to  writing,  they 
became  unglued.  Disputes  arose  over: 


Can  a  State  bail  out  if  all  of  its  coun- 
ties have  not  bailed  out? 

Well,  the  argument  was  that  the 
State  can  exercise  pressure  on  these 
counties.  The  counterargument  was: 
Why  should  a  State  legislature,  which 
may  have  very  little  influence  over 
home  rule  counties,  be  held  in  because 
1  or  2  or  5  or  10  recalcitrant  counties 
refused  to  obey  the  law?  Why  not 
eliminate  those  that  have  obeyed  the 
law  and  focus  the  public  attention  on 
those  recalcitrant  counties  and  bring 
the  pressure  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  public  opinion  against  them? 
That  could  have  been  done.  But  we 
could  not  work  it  out. 

Well,  an  amendment  is  going  to  be 
offered  by  Carroll  Campbell  that 
says,  "OK,  let  a  State  get  out  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties  are  out."  I  sug- 
gest that  is  not  weakening,  the  bill;  it  is 
helping  the  bill.  I  resent  people  saying 
that  every  amendment  being  offered 
on  this  side  is  an  attack  on  voting 
rights,  which  some  people  have  said, 
and  which  is  wrong.  Let  a  State  get 
out  if  two-thirds  of  its  counties  are 
out,  and  focus  attention,  let  us  go  suid 
hold  hearings  in  those  counties  that 
are  still  in.  and  then  let  us  demand 
that  the  Justice  Department  send 
somebody  to  jail.  That  is  strengthen- 
ing the  act.  not  weakening  the  act. 

Pendency  of  lawsuits:  Listen,  you 
have  got  to  have  10  years  of  good  con- 
duct, then  you  file  a  bailout,  and 
somebody  goes  and  files  a  lawsuit  who 
has  10  bucks  for  a  filing  fee.  That 
should  not  knock  the  bailout  out  of 
court.  Let  us  take  a  look  and  see  what 
happens.  After  all.  you  retain  jurisdic- 
tion for  another  10  years.  The  way 
you  have  it  written,  it  is  bailout  by 
unanimous  consent.  Anybody,  any  nut 
can  file  a  lawsuit  if  they  have  got  a 
filing  fee.  So  be  practical.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking. 

The  significance  of  consent  decrees: 
What  you  have  in  the  bailout  that  we 
object  to  is  that  if  you  have  entered 
into  a  consent  decree,  you  are  barred 
from  a  bailout.  I  want  the  judge  to 
look  at  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  entry  of  the  consent  decree. 
Maybe  they  were  buying  their  peace. 
Maybe  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  did  not 
want  to  dismiss  the  suit,  he  wanted  an 
order  of  court.  But  look  at  the  equi- 
ties. Good  faith.  That  should  have 
been  worked  out. 

Spelling  out  constructive  efforts:  We 
had  problems  on  that.  One  of  the 
things  that  the  majority  wants  is  to 
mandate  proof  of  levels  of  participa- 
tion by  minorities.  Well,  I  suggest  we 
can  open  the  door,  but  you  cannot 
push  people  through.  You  can  make 
the  process  open  and  accessible,  but 
you  cannot  make  people  exercise  it. 
And  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
Massachusetts,  that  New  York,  that 
New  Jersey,  and  even  the  District  of 
Columbia,  have  worse  records  of  mi- 
nority  participation   than  Mississippi 


and  the  South.  So  if  you  are  going  to 
make  the  South  show  levels  of  partici- 
pation. I  want  to  be  able  to  show  your 
State's  level  of  nonparticipation  so  the 
court  has  before  it  all  of  the  evidence. 
That  ought  not  to  be  too  tough. 
Access,  yes.  Results,  very  difficult.  Re- 
solving these  problems  ought  to  have 
been  easy. 

One  more  thing,  the  presence  of  ex- 
aminers. The  way  you  have  your  bill 
written,  if  a  Federal  examiner  has 
gone  down  there,  no  bailout.  The  way 
it  ought  to  be  written  is,  the  court 
ought  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances why  the  examiner  was  asked 
and  was  sent  down  there  and  what  his 
report  was.  What  if  examiners  were 
sent  down  there  and  came  back  and 
said,  "Clean"?  Too  bad.  The  way  you 
have  it  written,  no  bailout.  That  is  not 
fair.  And  an  amendment  to  correct 
that  is  not  weakening  the  act.  It  is 
making  it  rational  and  making  it  sensi- 
ble. 

These  issues,  my  friends,  are  resolv- 
able. They  are  resolvable  between 
people  who  are  reasonable  and  of  good 
will.  I  concede  that  at  one  time  I  said. 
"Enough  is  enough,"  in  the  negotiat- 
ing; and  that  was  a  mistake.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  negotiating 
with  the  civil  rights  community  is 
quite  a  frustrating  experience.  It  is 
like  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  water  bed. 
That  goes  down,  and  the  other  end 
goes  up.  You  go  sit  on  that  end,  that 
goes  down  and  this  is  up.  I  would  sug- 
gest Philip  Habib  would  have  had  a 
very  difficult  time  getting  agreement 
among  the  various  factions. 

We  are  going  to  offer  amendments 
on  this  side.  They  are  good  amend- 
ments. They  are  strengthening  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  know  of  a  responsible 
Republican,  at  least  in  this  House, 
who  wants  to  gut  this  act.  They  want 
to  make  it  fair  and  doable  and  achieva- 
ble. 

The  hyperbole  of  the  proponents' 
statements  is— I  do  not  know  what  to 
say.  I  do  not  want  to  be  harsh.  You  do 
not  want  to  say  it  is  ignorance;  you  do 
not  want  to  say  it  is  intellectual  dis- 
honesty. I  suspect  it  is  part  of  a  hard- 
ball strategy  to  intimidate  people  not 
to  support  any  amendments  whatso- 
ever. Well,  the  end  of  a  good  Voting 
Rights  Act  does  not  justify  the  means 
of  labeling  good-faith  amendments  as 
weakening,  as  racist,  as  against  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  legislation  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  It  needs  more  than 
token  Republican  support,  insofar  as 
the  bailout  is  concerned.  And  I  appeal 
once  more  to  reason  and  good  will,  in 
the  hopes  that  some  of  our  amend- 
ments might  be  understood  for  what 
they  are.  I  understand  the  negotiating 
strategy:  Go  into  the  conference  with 
a  bill  where  you  have  got  some  fall- 
back positions.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  part  of  a  strategy.  I  want  to  be  a 
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Congressman  that  works  to  fashion 
the  best  bill  possible,  one  you  can  be- 
lieve in,  and  then  we  can  confront  the 
gentlemen  from  the  other  side  and 
say.  "This  is  a  good  product.  You 
ought  to  adopt  it. "  We  want  to  work 
with  you.  We  want  to  have  a  bill  that 
we  can  defend  and  believe  in.  I  hope 
you  do  not  turn  us  away. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  on  his  remarks.  I  say  to  him 
that  during  the  entire  consideration  of 
the  extension  of  the  Voter  Rights  Act, 
no  one  has  worked  more  diligently, 
more  dedicatedly,  and  even  with  an 
open  mind.  I  remember  the  gentleman 
very  specifically,  based  on  the  hearing 
and  the  witnesses  and  the  testimony, 
showed  that  he  could  modify  his  view 
if  we  could  prove  our  case  to  him.  I  re- 
member that  the  gentleman  negotiat- 
ed in  good  faith  with  just  about  any- 
body who  wanted  to. 

I  know  I  certainly  had  access  to 
direct  communication  with  him  when 
we  were  trying  to  fashion  the  various 
parts  of  the  bill  that  are  important. 
And  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
sincerity.  During  this  debate  and  the 
5-minute  rule,  and  everything  that 
flows  beyond,  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  of  my  good  will  and  contin- 
ued cooperation  in  trying  to  work  out 
a  resolution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
never  doubted  it  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  have  not  finished 
yet. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
continue.  I  just  felt  that  I  heard  him 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler),  for  his  support  and  commit- 
ment to  the  Voter  Rights  Act.  Do  I 
infer  from  that  that  he  has  been  a 
supporter  of  the  Voter  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Butler)  is  a  supporter  of  equal 
access  to  the  polls.  He  has  difficulty 
with  many  of  the  items  and  para- 
graphs and  terms  of  this.  But  in  my 
talks  with  him,  I  do  not  know  anybody 
more  committed  to  opening  up  the 
process  to  minorities  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler).  I 
accept  his  disagreements  with  me  and 
with  the  majority  as  very  good  faith, 
very  lawyer-like  and  worthy  to  be  lis- 
tened to. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  finally,  on  the 
matter  of  the  authorship  of  some  of 
these  provisions,  we,  or  at  least  I, 
speaking  for  myself  on  the  committee, 
felt  that  we  owed  a  great  deal  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  connection 
with  the  bailout  and  the  provisions 
that  were  worked  out.  We  said  that  in 
full  committee.  I  have  said  it  publicly. 


I  have  never  denigrated  any  of  the  ap- 
proaches that  were  different  from 
mine.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
should  still  feel  fully  entitled  to  the 
credit  to  which  he  deserves  for  his  role 
in  helping  us  recognize  that  a  bailout 
was  eminently  essential.  There  was  no 
bailout,  as  the  gentleman  said,  in  the 
original  legislation.  We  went  back  to 
the  drawing  board  as  a  result  of  the 
gentleman's  specific  intervention  in 
this  result. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  welcome  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. I  certainly  do  not  seek  any 
credit. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
in  all  particulars,  particularly  his  res- 
ervation about  the  strong  support  of 
voting  rights  by  another  Member, 
with  one  exception. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  And  the  voting 
rights  record  of  the  citizens  here. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Forty-three  percent  of 
the  blacks  voted  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1980.  Those  are  the  statis- 
tics. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mississippi  does  a  much 
better  job  of  having  blacks  vote  than 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Yes.  But  the  gen- 
tleman understands,  on  the  strength 
of  the  vote  yesterday,  why  many  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
come  to  feel  that  their  votes  do  not 
count.  And  I  think  the  record  of  our 
voting  is  amazing  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  sure  when  the  gen- 
tleman runs  for  office,  they  feel  differ- 
ently and  very  strongly  about  electing 
him. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Well,  I  will  agree 
with  that.  But  beyond  that,  the  gen- 
tleman does  recognize  that  one  of  the 
compelling  reasons  for  the  extension 
of  this  Voting  Rights  Act  is  that  there 
are  a  number  of  mechanisms  now  in 
place,  now  being  used,  that  render 
many  voters— not  only  black  voters, 
but  many  voters— the  privilege  of 
voting  but  not  having  their  votes 
count.  Annexations,  at-large  elections, 
and  redistricting. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  must  recapture  my 
time  because  we  are  limited  on  my 
side.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
has  said. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  briefly,  and 
only  if  it  is  a  compliment. 

D  1230 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


As  the  principal  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  must  state  that  the  gentle- 
man is  due  a  great  deal  of  credit  and 
we  did  discuss,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  originally,  the  bailout  provi- 
sion as  a  means  of  getting  a  consensus. 
We  recognized  that. 

I  think,  unfortunately,  while  negoti- 
ations were  really  sincere  and  genuine 
on  both  sides,  I  think  the  gentleman 
must  accept  the  fact  that  there  came  a 
time  when  the  gentleman  himself  said 
halt,  nothing  beyond  that,  and  we 
came  to  that  kind  of  impasse  and  then 
we  were  left  on  our  own. 

Mr.  HYDE.  This  gentleman  has  con- 
ceded the  tactical  error  of  attempting 
to  draw  an  end  to  the  interminable  ne- 
gotiations by  saying  "enough  is 
enough."  but  we  are  all  entitled  to  a 
little  hyperbole,  as  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
agree. 

Mr.  RODINO.  This  does  not  detract 
from  the  gentleman  who  is  speaking. 
Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3112,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
The  act  was  initially  passed  in  1965, 
my  first  year  in  the  House,  and  was 
truly  a  landmark  in  the  long  struggle 
for  civil  rights  in  this  country.  I  was 
especially  proud  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  at  that  time,  Emanuel 
Celler,  picked  up  a  suggestion  I  made 
to  him  that  the  act  cover  party  elec- 
tions and  procedures,  as  well  as  gener- 
al elections:  Chairman  Celler  saw  to  it 
that  an  amendment  to  that  effect  was 
adopted  and  remained  in  the  bill. 

Certainly  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  civil  rights  laws  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  More  than  1  mil- 
lion black  Americans  were  added  to 
the  registration  rolls  in  the  first  7 
years  of  the  act's  coverage.  Registra- 
tion of  Hispanics  has  increased  30  per- 
cent nationally  and  20  percent  in  my 
own  home  State  of  New  York  during 
the  last  5-year  extension  of  the  act. 

But  despite  increased  minority  par- 
ticipation in  every  phase  of  the  elec- 
toral process  in  jurisdictions  covered 
by  the  act,  minorities  continue  to  face 
a  variety  of  problems  which  the  act 
was  designed  to  overcome.  Resistance 
and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  many  such  jurisdictions  toward 
increased  minority  participation  has 
been  documented.  The  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  to,  among 
other  things,  evaluate  Federal  laws 
and  their  effectiveness  in  combating 
discrimination,  has  once  again  found 
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that  harassment  and  intimidation  of 
minority  voters  and  candidates  contin- 
ue to  persist. 

There  are  continuing  problems   in 
registration  and  in  voting.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  some  registration 
officials  are  openly  hostile  and  intimi- 
dating  to  minorities   when   they   at- 
tempt to  register  as  well  as  when  they 
attempt  to  vote.   In  several  jurisdic- 
tions, all  polling  places  were  located  in 
predominantly  white  communities,  or 
in  areas  which  were  not  served  by 
public    transportation.    Such    tactics 
were  used  to  discourage  the  minority 
vote.    In   addition,   minorities   face   a 
number  of  barriers  to  electing  the  can- 
didates of  their  choice  in  jurisdictions 
covered  by  section  5  of  the  act  which 
requires      covered      jurisdictions      to 
submit    any    proposed    election    law 
changes  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  approval.  Local  governments  are 
now  using  such  tactics  as  shifting  from 
single-member  to  at-large  districts,  an- 
nexing outlying  districts  to  dilute  mi- 
nority   strength,    and    discriminatory 
gerrymandering  of  district  lines,  only 
to  name  a  few.  These  unscrupulous 
tactics  are  becoming  more  common; 
for  example,  we  have  seen  a  massive 
increase  in  the  number  of  discrimina- 
tory annexations  of  outlying  white  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  dilute  the  minority 
vote— from  9  in  the  first  10  years  of 
the  act  to  234  in  the  subsequent  5 
years.  In  addition,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  objected  to  approximately 
811  proposed  State  and  local  election 
law    changes.    538    or    two-thirds    of 
which  occurred  since  1975,  the  date  of 
the  last  extension  of  the  act.  Clearly, 
voting  discrimination   is  still   all   too 
prevalent  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  sec- 
tion 5  preclearance  was  to  be  eliminat- 
ed or  diluted  in  any  way,  many  juris- 
dictions would  implement  discrimina- 
tory changes.  Should  this  occur,  the 
impact  on  minority  voting  and  repre- 
sentation would  be  devastating. 

Neither  should  we  attempt  to  apply 
section  5  preclearance  to  every  juris- 
diction in  the  United  States.  To  do  so 
would  be  unnecessary  and  would 
deluge  the  Justice  Department  with 
proposed  voting  law  changes  from 
areas  where  there  has  been  no  demon- 
stration of  need  for  section  5  preclear- 
ance and  would  seriously  jeopardize 
the  effective  enforcement  of  the  act. 
Furthermore,  the  act  is  already  na- 
tional in  the  sense  that  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Nation  which  demonstrates 
a  violation  of  the  14th  or  15th  amend- 
ment can  be  brought  under  the  special 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act  at 
any  time  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  adopting  the  new  bailout  provision 
which  will  relieve  covered  jurisdictions 
from  the  section  5  preclearance  re- 
quirement if  they  have  a  genuine 
record  of  nondiscriminatory  voting 
practices  for  10  years  prior  to  filing 


for  a  bailout.  I  feel  that  this  provision 
is  fair  and  achievable,  and  at  the  same 
time  contains  sufficient  safeguards  to 
protect  minority  voting  rights. 

Equally  important  is  the  extension 
of  the  bilingual  provision  of  the  act. 
Many  members  of  language  minorities 
find  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  vote  when  election  materials 
and  assistance  are  provided  only  in 
English.  The  record  shows  that  elec- 
tion laws  have  been  used  to  dilute  His- 
panic voting  power  and  that  Hispanics 
have  been  discouraged  from  voting  be- 
cause of  intimidation.  The  provisions 
for  bilingual  election  materials  and 
voting  assistance  are  critical  in  encour- 
aging language  minorities  to  become 
active  participants  in  the  democratic 
process.  Further,  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting the  language  assistance  provi- 
sion is  minimal. 

In  short,  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  crucial  to  this  de- 
mocracy if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  all  of  our  citizens  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
pass  H.R.  3112  without  weakening 
amendments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Frost). 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3112.  I  believe  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  reported  a  bal- 
anced bill  that  will  allow  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  continue  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  minorities  to 
participate  in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  that  anyone 
will  argue  against  the  past  successes  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  Before  it  was  en- 
acted in  1965,  only  29  percent  of  the 
black  voting  age  population  in  the 
States  now  covered  by  the  act  was  act- 
ually registered  to  vote.  Today,  in 
many  of  the  covered  States,  over  50 
percent  of  the  eligible  black  citizens  of 
voting  age  are  registered  to  vote. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  black  and 
Hispanic  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
Texas.  Hispanic  registration  in  Texas 
has  been  increased  by  two-thirds  since 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  expanded 
to  include  Texas.  And.  there  has  been 
a  30-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Hispanic  elected  officials  in  the  State 
between  1976  and  1980.  Blacks  also 
have  made  great  strides  in  Texas  in 
recent  years,  substantially  increasing 
the  numbers  of  offices  they  hold  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

But  those  successes  are  also  used  by 
some  people  as  evidence  that  the  act 
has  served  its  purpose— that  its  objec- 
tive of  unimpeded  minority  access  to 
the  ballot  box  has  been  reached.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  have 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Witness  after  witness  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  report  on  lin- 


gering instances  of  voter  discrimina- 
tion. It  became  evident  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee— and  I  believe  to  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues— that  the  rate 
of  minority  electoral  participation 
may  be  on  the  rise,  but  that  it  remains 
substantially  lower  than  white  partici- 
pation levels.  And  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  access  to  the  ballot  box- 
actual  political  representation  of  mi- 
norities—continues to  lag.  We  have 
more  minority  officials  in  local.  State, 
and  Federal  offices,  but  their  numbers 
are  not  commensurate  with  their  rela- 
tive share  of  the  population. 

All  the  evidence  comes  down  on  the 
side  of  extending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  a  way  that  requires  jurisdic- 
tions to  protect  and  promote  minority 
political  participation.  H.R.  3112 
achieves  this,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy- 
handed  as  to  rob  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  incentive  to  make  these 
improvements  on  their  own. 

For  example,  the  fairly  restrictive 
bailout  provisions  of  the  act  are  sus- 
tained in  H.R.  3112  until  August  1984. 
After  that  time,  the  exemption  stand- 
ards are  relaxed,  but  they  cannot  be 
invoked  by  any  jurisdiction  without 
compelling  evidence  of  its  compliance 
with  the  law. 

The  other  section  of  the  act  which 
has  been  very  important  for  Texas  mi- 
norities—the language  provisions— are 
preserved  in  the  committee  bill  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  to  conduct  elec- 
tions in  languages  that  all  citizens  can 
understand.  H.R.  3112  extends  the  re- 
quirement that  jurisdictions  with  lan- 
guage minority  groups  that  constitute 
at  least  5  percent  of  the  voting-age 
population  provide  voting  instructions 
in  the  minority  language.  This  re- 
quirement is  extended  through  August 
5,  1992.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  attempts 
to  dilute  these  language  assistance 
provisions  will  deny  non-English- 
speaking  minorities  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  choice  of  their  elected 
officials.  The  committee  itself  is  aware 
that  complicated  election  laws  and 
registration  forms  have  been  used  in 
the  past  to  disenfranchise  minorities. 
The  language  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation should  not  be  diluted  and  they 
should  not  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sections  of  this 
act  which  in  the  past  have  meant  the 
most  to  our  minority  citizens  are  the 
sections  that  have  been  most  effective- 
ly addressed  in  H.R.  3112.  You  may 
hear  the  claim  repeated  many  times 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  that 
the  political  climate  of  the  South  is 
changing.  And  I  would  agree  that  the 
days  of  blatant  civil  rights  violations 
are  coming  to  an  end.  But  the  insidi- 
ous forms  of  discrimination  persist. 
Outright  intimidation  has  been  re- 
placed with  more  subtle  but  equally 
exclusionary  tactics.  We  have  a  role  in 
guaranteeing  full  participation  that  is 
more  important  now  than  it  ever  was. 
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The  Congress  did  not  pass  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  with  the  intention 
of  letting  it  lapse  when  the  job  was 
half  done.  The  bill  that  is  before  us 
today  represents  the  best  vehicle  for 
accomplishing  the  original  objectives 
of  the  act.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  opposing  attempts  to 
weaken  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Oberstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3112,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO)  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental 
basis  of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  the  authority  to 
govern  comes  from  the  people.  The 
Government  does  not  grant  rights:  it 
protects  rights  and  exercises  authority 
only  to  the  extent  authority  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  people. 

The  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  is  es- 
sential to  the  legitimacy  of  any  gov- 
ernment. Government  need  not  re- 
quire all  citizens  to  vote;  but  neither 
under  any  circumstances  should  gov- 
ernment act  as  a  barrier  to  voting. 
When  government  itself  prevents  a 
class  of  citizens  from  voting,  it  creates 
a  travesty  that  undercuts  its  very 
claim  to  legitimacy. 

The  15th  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution reads: 

Sec.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  such  appropriate 
legislation,  we  have  failed  to  fulfill  our 
most  elementary  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. Congress  passed  •  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  because  State  and 
local  governments  were  depriving  mil- 
lions of  citizens  of  their  right  to  vote. 
That  law  is  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent spirit  of  "getting  government  off 
the  backs  of  its  citizens."  It  got  gov- 
ernments off  the  backs  of  millions  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  and  al- 
lowed them  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess of  electing  their  Government. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  the 
most  effective  civil  rights  legislation  in 
our  history.  It  is  an  act  of  which  Con- 
gress can  be  proud. 

The  argument  that  the  act's  effec- 
tiveness is  reason  to  abolish  it  is  folly. 
The  act  has  corrected  much  of  the 
problem.  The  Judiciary  Committee, 
however,  in  its  extensive  hearings,  re- 
ceived testimony  on  continued  dis- 
criminatory voting  registration  proce- 
dures. 

The  act  provides  covered  jurisdic- 
tions with  the  right  to  seek  exemption 


or  "bailout"  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act  if  they  can  demonstrate  that  they 
have  complied  with  the  act  for  10 
years. 

This  House  should  soundly  reject 
any  attempt  to  amend  the  act  to 
extend  the  provisions  to  the  entire 
country.  The  problem  which  led  to  the 
1965  act  was  not  nationwide.  To  ad- 
dress a  problem  where  it  exists  is  not 
discriminatory.  It  is  commonsense. 
Any  attempt  to  extend  the  act  to  the 
entire  country  is  clearly  an  attempt  to 
weaken  the  act  to  the  point  of  ineffec- 
tiveness. ^ 

The  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
this  bill  by  a  vote  of  23  to  1  after  the 
most  careful  and  extensive  consider- 
ation. It  is  an  excellent  bill,  one  which 
I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored.  We 
ought  to  pass  it  unanimously  without 
amendment  and  insist  that  the  confer- 
ence report  reflect  the  commendable 
bipartisan  efforts  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  that  wrote  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  a 
valued  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Washington). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  on  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  side  in  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3112,  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  laudatory  remarks 
of  the  previous  speaker,  and  I  want  to 
indicate  to  this  body  that  it  has  been 
an  edifying  and  wonderful  experience 
for  me  to  sit  upon  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EDVk^ARDS). 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  and 
one  which  made  clear  to  me  that  the 
kind  of  expertise  he  displays  in  mar- 
shaling witnesses  and  testimony  was  in 
accord  with  the  highest  standards  of 
this  Congress. 

I  take  my  point  of  departure  in  this 
discussion,  as  did  the  previous  speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, from  the  15th  amendment,  with 
emphasis  upon  that  section  which  says 
that  the  States  shall  not  deny  or 
abridge  the  rights  of  the  freedom  to 
vote. 

H.R.  3112,  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  a  simple  exten- 
sion which  puts  meat  and  gusto  and 
verve  to  that  long  languishing  15th 
amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  look  at  the 
15th  amendment  in  a  void.  I  think  it 
has  to  be  put  into  historical  context, 
in  the  historic  continuum.  If  we  look 


at  it  in  a  void,  we  may  forget  that  this 
country  has,  over  the  past  100  or  more 
years,  been  steadily  impelled  in  the  di- 
rection of  an  ever-extending  franchise 
to  guarantee  every  adult  the  untrabi- 
pled,  inviolate  right  to  vote.  That  is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

The  question  is  whether  this  Con- 
gress will  continue,  in  its  pristine  pow- 
erful form,  the  act  which,  after  a  100 
years  of  delay,  was  finally  designed  to 
do  something  about  the  right  of  blacks 
and  Hispanics  in  this  country  to  vote. 

When  we  look  at  it  in  a  historical 
context  it  takes  on  more  meaning.  I 
think  we  can  trace  it.  for  example,  to 
the  direct  election  of  Senators  in  these 
United  States.  We  can  take  our  point 
of  departure  from  the  19th  amend- 
ment, and  the  suffrage  for  women.  We 
can  look  at  the  other  aspects  of  that 
continuum,  the  constant  fight  to 
remove  certain  impediments  to  the 
black  man's  right  to  vote  in  the  South, 
such  things  as  a  grandfather  clause, 
knocked  down  by  various  courts.  We 
can  look  at  the  24th  amendment  and 
the  elimination  of  the  poll  tax  as  part 
of  an  exorable  march  to  expand  the 
franchise  in  this  country. 

The  18-year-old  vote  carried  it  for- 
ward as  did  the  one-man,  one-vote  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  six- 
ties, and,  finally  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

So  we  can  see  that  this  country's  ob- 
jective has  always  been  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  as  an  individual.  When 
people  stand  here  and  say  this  is  pun- 
ishment to  the  South,  or  punishment 
to  the  covered  jurisdictions,  or  an  im- 
pingement upon  their  sovereignty,  or 
a  holding  of  them  in  hostage,  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  15th  amendment 
and  they  are  certainly  not  looking  at 
the  history  of  this  country,  a  history 
which  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
every  adult  citizen  should  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  registration  figures  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  this  act  has  been 
successful.  For  example,  in  the  cov- 
ered jurisdictions,  primarily  in  the 
South,  the  registration  figures  have 
gone  up  from  about  20  percent  to  ap- 
proximately 50  percent.  The  number 
of  black  elected  officials  in  covered  ju- 
risdictions in  the  South  has  gone  up 
from  approximately  100  to  around 
2,000. 

Section  5,  the  preclearance  section, 
has  therefore  been  a  strong  and  pow- 
erful mechanism  whereby  devices  de- 
signed to  dilute  the  vote  in  the  South 
have  been  removed. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  since  it 
has  been  such  a  singular  success,  per- 
haps the  time  has  arrived  to  abandon 
it.  Obviously  and  clearly  that  is  not 
true.  Anyone  who  had  been  privy  to 
the  hearings  we  had  throughout  this 
country,  in  which  we  saw  scores  of  wit- 
nesses at  18  hearings,  would  certainly 
come   to   the   conclusion,   as   I    have 
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done,  that  not  only  should  the  act  be 
extended,  but  also  that  no  mechanism 
should  dilute  it  in  any  meaningful 
fashion. 

We  heard  prominent  litigators 
before  us  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, civil  rights  organization  leaders. 
State  officials.  Secretaries  of  State, 
Attorneys  General,  former  and 
present  Congressmen,  those  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  initial  1965  act, 
and  those  here  sitting  in  the  House 
today. 

Black  and  white  State  assemblymen 
from  throughout  the  South  appeared 
before  us,  grassroots  people,  academi- 
cians, but  there  was  an  overwhelming 
positive  support  for  the  extension  of 
section  5,  preclearance.  The  weight  of 
the  testimony  was  simply  astounding. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  not 
diminishing  the  potency  of  that  evi- 
dence when  he  says  that  the  weight  of 
the  testimony  was  so  overwhelming 
that  it  turned  him  around.  He  had 
been  against,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
extension  of  that  act. 

The  witnesses  before  us  gave  us  a 
chamber  of  horrors,  instance  after  in- 
stance in  which  the  act  had  been  vio- 
lated. There  had  been  intimidation, 
threats,  coercion,  poll  changes  with  no 
notice,  individuals  in  the  South  forced 
to  vote  at  an  open  table  where  every- 
one could  see  them  and  intimidation 
was  rampant. 

Objections  have  been  filed  to  ap- 
proximately almost  300  of  these  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  South. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  stated 
that  over  500  changes  made  in  covered 
jurisdictions  were  not  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General.  Racial  gerryman- 
dering was  rampant  in  many,  many  ju- 
risdictions through  the  South.  And  an- 
nexations designed  to  threaten  black 
strength  were  rampant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Washing- 
ton) has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Multiple  regis- 
tration has  been  required.  Inconven- 
ient voting  locations  have  been  man- 
dated primarily  in  black  counties  or 
black  locales.  There  have  been  unnec- 
essary runoffs  and  slate  requirements 
where  no  slates  were  needed. 

In  short,  the  chamber  of  horrors  was 
so  bad  that  it  brought  even  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  to  the  point  where 
he  had  to  change  his  mind.  The  net 
result  is  that  this  act  has  become  a 
cause  celebre  in  every  black  locale  in 
the  country.  I  know  of  not  a  single 
black  person  or  Hispanic  person  in  the 
entire  coimtry  who  has  any  reserva- 
tion about  absolute  support  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  act.  But  even  though 
we  support  the  act  very  strongly,  we 
listened  to  the  argument  that  bailout 
was  required  because  we  should  not 
punish  the  States.  Although  I  did  not 


feel  it  had  any  credence,  and  although 
I  felt  it  lacked  potency,  in  the  spirit  of 
camaraderie  and  in  the  spirit  of  bipar- 
tisanship—a spirit  that  prevailed 
throughout— we  made  a  monumental 
concession  to  that  side  of  the  aisle. 
That  concession  was  simply  this:  In- 
stead of  forcing  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tions to  come  out  the  way  they  came 
in,  we  made  modifications.  In  short,  a 
county  can  come  out  of  a  State,  some- 
thing it  could  not  do  before.  That  was 
a  monumental  concession  and  one 
which  I  think  indicated  the  spirit  of 
those  who  wished  to  support  this  kind 
of  act. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
time  has  come  to  put  this  issue  behind 
us.  It  has  been  going  on  not  for  17 
years,  but  almost  117  years.  The  issue 
is  not  resolved,  and  if  every  few  years 
we  must  come  back  and  rehash  this 
business,  I  think  we  will  be  sending 
the  wrong  signals  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  think  H.R.  3112  as  voted  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  a  fine  piece  of 
legislation  and  see  no  reason  to  dilute 
it  further.  I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  the  question  of  counties  getting 
out  independently  of  States,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  recognizes,  say,  in  New 
York,  where  three  counties  are  in  but 
the  State  is  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Washing- 
ton) has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairmam,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3112.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments. 

Only  16  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
literacy  tests  and  poll  taxes  were 
common  to  many  parts  or  our  Nation. 
They  were  the  crude,  discriminatory 
practices  which  kept  blacks  and  His- 
panics  from  voting— until  the  advent 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  impact  of  the  act  was  immediate 
and  far-reaching.  In  just  one  decade, 
black  registration  in  the  South  nearly 
doubled.  And  since  1965,  the  number 
of  black  elected  officials  across  the 
United  States  has  more  than  tripled. 

It  is  true  the  minority  community  no 
longer  faces  blatant  practices  such  as 
literacy  tests  and  poll  taxes.  But  we 
face  just  as  serious  a  threat  to  our 
ability  to  elect  representative  public 
officials. 

This  threat  comes  in  the  form  of 
gerrymandering  and  •,  annexation 
schemes  aimed  at  limiting  the  voting 
power  of  minorities.  This  threat  is  in 


fact  a  reality.  For  example,  within  the 
past  2  months,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment struck  down  a  reapportionment 
plan  in  Virginia  because  it  would  have 
crippled  the  voting  power  of  blacks. 
More  than  500  such  Justice  Depart- 
ment objections  have  been  made  in 
the  past  6  years.  They  demonstrate 
the  need  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  to  extend  it  intact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  yet  another 
compelling  reason  for  us  to  renew  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  It  goes  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  act  is  a  protection  and  an 
incentive  for  blacks  and  Hispanics  to 
vote  and  play  an  active  role  in  the  po- 
litical arena. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  new 
politics  of  the  1980's,  with  its  blatant 
disregard  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
economic  disaster  for  poor  and  minori- 
ty families. 

We  already  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration's safety  net  has  many  large, 
gaping  holes  in  it  and  is— in  the  words 
of  David  Stockman— "a  term  of  art." 

Given  this  reality,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  only  real  safety  net  which  minori- 
ties can  count  on  is  our  own  capacity 
to  participate  in  the  political  system. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  to  a  major 
degree,  has  made  this  participation 
possible  and  meaningful.  If  you 
remove  or  water  down  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  then  you  remove  the  most 
basic  safety  net  in  a  democracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  consider  this  when  we  vote  on  this 
carefully  crafted  compromise  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  so 
skillfully  brought  to  us  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  The  right 
and  privilege  to  vote  should  never  be 
abridged,  doctored,  or  limited.  This 
undiluted  right  is  as  basic  to  funda- 
mental justice  today  as  it  was  genera- 
tions ago  when  a  group  of  citizens  re- 
volted against  a  despicable  king. 

Just  as  fundamental  and  basic  as  it 
was  when  men  from  13  Colonies  drew 
the  line  against  tyranny  200  years  ago. 

I  am  strongly  supportive  of  H.R. 
3112. 

D  1245 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  taking 
up  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  once  again  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  offering  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  chance  to  take  a 
further  step  in  the  historic  task  of  as- 
suring equal  rights  for  all  our  citizens. 
It  is  this  role  that  makes  service  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  so  rewarding 
and  the  association  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  so  satisfying. 
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On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  I  am  nor- 
mally teamed  up  with  Tom  Railsback 
of  Illinois  in  our  advocacy  of  judiciary 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  Tom  had 
previous  engagements  in  his  district 
that  could  not  be  changed  when  gener- 
al debate  was  scheduled  for  today.  He 
has  asked  me  to  explain  to  the  House 
his  strong  support  for  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
been  recognized  as  the  most  successful 
and  critical  civil  rights  legislation  ever 
enacted.  There  can  be  little  argument 
about  this  statement,  as  black,  Hispan- 
ic, and  other  language  minority  voter 
participation   has   increased   dramati- 
cally in  the  South,  Southwest,  and  in 
other  covered  jurisdictions  since  1965. 
We    are    considering    nothing    less 
than  the  right  to  vote.  Despite  the  ad- 
vances made  in  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities   for    all    Americans    to    vote, 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  Judiciary 
Committee     heard     testimony     from 
every  part  of  the  country  supporting 
the  continuation  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  particularly  the  key  preclearance 
and     minority     language     provisions 
which  we  are  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the    House.    The    committees    near 
unanimous  vote  on  H.R.  3112  is  evi- 
dence of  the  significance  of  this  issue. 
Outlawing  literacy  tests,  poll  taxes, 
and  other  devices  in  the  1965  act  was 
the  first  step  in  achieving  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  15th  amendment. 
Section  5  of  the  act  was  designed  to 
prevent  new  forms  of  discriminatory 
tests  and  devices  from  being  used  to 
deny  blacks  the  right  to  vote.  Section 
5  requires  that  certain  State  and  local 
governments  must  preclear  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  any  changes  in 
voting  or  election   procedures.  Thus, 
at-large     elections,     annexations     of 
white     suburbs     to     dilute     minority 
voting  strength,  and  racial  gerryman- 
dering,  methods  which   replaced   the 
poll  tax  and  literacy  test,  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  Justice  Department. 
Jurisdictions  enacting  these  tests  and 
devices  are  frustrated  in  efforts  to  pre- 
vent black  voter  participation  due  to 
the  preclearance  requirements  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

In  1975.  preclearance  was  expanded 
to  include  large  parts  of  the  South- 
west where  Hispanics,  American  Indi- 
ans, and  Asian  Americans  were  shown 
to  have  been  discriminated  against 
much  the  same  way  that  blacks  had 
been. 

In  the  past  15  years,  over  800  dis- 
criminatory voting  changes  have  been 
blocked  under  section  5.  Does  anyone 
doubt  that  such  changes  would  prolif- 
erate if  section  5  were  not  extended? 

Recognizing  that  certain  jurisdic- 
tions had  complied  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  committee  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  act  which  per- 
mits those  jurisdictions  with  clean 
records  to  bailout  from  coverage. 
The  bailout  requirements  are  fair,  and 
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should  permit  many  counties  and 
States  to  end  their  coverage  under  the 
act. 

The  committee's  amendment  per- 
mits, for  the  first  time,  political  subdi- 
visions within  a  State  to  apply  for  bail- 
out. Over  800  local  jurisdictions  should 
be  eligible  under  the  amendment. 
States  which  can  show  that  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions  are  also  clean  will  be 
permitted  to  petition  for  a  bailout  as 
well.  These  States  must  accept  some 
responsibility  for  its  laws  and  assist  its 
subdivisions  in  complying  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Bailout  can  be  achieved  if  the  court 
determines  that  certain  qualifications 
have  been  met.  These  include  a  show- 
ing that  no  discriminatory  tests  or  de- 
vices have  been  used  for  the  past  10 
years;  no  judgments  against  the  juris- 
diction have  been  issued  for  violations 
of  the  act;  and  there  has  been  compli- 
ance with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  pre- 
clearance provisions.  The  jurisdiction 
must  also  demonstrate  that  construc- 
tive efforts  to  eliminate  intimidation 
and  harassment  of  protected  persons 
under  the  act  have  been  taken,  and 
that  expanded  opportunities  for  voter 
participation  have  been  achieved. 

The  bailout  provision  approved  by 
the  committee  is  fair,  and  represents  a 
vast  improvement  over  current  law. 

H.R.  3112  also  extends  the  bilingual 
election  requirement  until  1992.  This 
provision  has  brought  the  franchise  to 
untold  numbers  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. Puerto  Ricans.  Cubans.  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  Asian  Americans 
whose  right  to  vote  is  no  less  sacred 
than  any  other  citizen's,  but  who  have 
been  systematically  denied  education- 
al opportunities  and  are  consequently 
not  proficient  in  English. 

Bilingual  elections  have  been  shown 
to  be  of  only  minimal  cost.  Even  long- 
time opponent.  Representative 
McCloskey.  admitted  recently  that 
their  costs  were  no  longer  significant. 
Contrary  to  fears  some  have  ex- 
pressed, bilingual  elections  do  not  pro- 
mote "cultural  separatism."  Instead, 
they  encourage  all  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  the  most  fundamental  activity 
of  our  democracy.  New  Mexico  has 
conducted  elections  bilingually  since 
1912  and  that  State  has  the  highest 
degree  of  Hispanic  participation  of 
any  State  in  the  country.  It  is  also  the 
only  State  in  which  Hispanics  hold 
statewide-elected  offices.  Clearly,  bi- 
lingual elections  are  an  incentive  to 
participate,  not  an  incentive  to  with- 
draw. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  along  with  some  clarifying 
amendements  to  be  offered  by  the 
committee.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  minority  language  pro- 
visions, which  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  ability  of  many  who  speak 
another  language,  but  who  are  Ameri- 
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can  citizens,  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards), or  the  chairman,  whichever.  I 
am  very  troubled  about  something.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  protec- 
tion there  for  the  voter.  The  voter,  as 
Victor  Gotbaum  once  said  to  me.  "No 
vote  is  any  good  that  is  not  secret." 

I  think  that  if  advice  is  needed,  both 
parties  can  get  together  and  advise 
outside  and  coach  and  say.  "Well,  this 
is  the  way  it  looks.  This  is  what  you 
are  going  to  have  to  do."  But  nobody 
ought  to  go  into  that  thing  unless 
they  are  blind  or  have  not  got  an  arm 
or  two  arms.  I  mean,  it  is  open  to  the 
most  terrible  abuse  and  there  is  no 
protection  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Would  the  gentleman  accept  an 
amendment  that  would  require  that 
any  advice  and  help  take  place  outside 
the  voting  booth  itself? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Well, 
if  the  gentlewoman  would  yield.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  States  where  the 
people  go  actually  into  the  polling 
booth. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Oh.  oh 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  had  no  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  the  abuse  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  mentions 
exists.  This  is  a  new  objection  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling).  a  valued  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  need  to  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said  already  about  the  impor- 
tance of  this.  It  is  properly  called  the 
most  important  and  most  successful 
civil  rights  measure  we  have  ever 
passed,  because  it  deals  with  the  most 
basic  right  in  a  democracy,  the  right 
to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  observa- 
tions, however.  During  our  last  debate 
in  the  committee  5  years  ago  on  the 
extension  of  the  act  at  that  time,  one 
of  the  Members  said  to  me.  "How 
would  you  like  it  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  to  screen  all  election  laws  in 
the  State  of  Ohio?" 

My  response  was  that  if  the  State  of 
Ohio,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  the 
case,  had  a  situation  where  rights  of 
voters  were  being  denied  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  other  discriminatory 
grounds.  I  would  welcome  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Attorney  General.  I  am 
sure  that  is  true  of  most  of  us  here. 
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The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  not  only  for  his 
achievement  in  getting  this  bill  in  the 
shape  it  is  in,  but  for  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  plans  to  offer  to 
make  it  clear  that  frivolous  complaints 
could  not  stop  the  bailout  in  a  legiti- 
mate proceeding.  They  would  be  dealt 
with  and  only  if  they  ultimately 
panned  out  into  a  real  complaint  after 
the  fact  would  there  be  any  effect  on 
the  proposed  bailout. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  disposes 
of  the  only  remaining  substantive  or 
procedural  objection  that  I  felt  had 
any  merit  in  the  committee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  so  preparing  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  the  subcommittee,  for 
their  extensive  work  in  connection 
with  undertaking  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  years  I 
have  consistently  favored  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  have  always  firmly  be- 
lieved that  there  are  certain  rights 
which  the  Constitution  bestows  on  all 
of  us  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  overriding  responsibility 
to  guarantee  respect  for  those  rights. 
Unfortunately,  it  took  until  the  sixties 
for  the  Congress  to  recognize  that 
duty  and  create  a  body  of  law  aimed  at 
emphasizing  that  Federal  role. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  marked 
the  beginning  of  an  intensive  Federal 
effort  to  put  an  end  to  discrimination 
in  public  facilities,  public  education 
and  federally  funded  programs.  Four 
years  later.  Congress  passed  the  1968 
act,  which  attempted  to  address  the 
special  problems  of  Indian  rights  and 
set  up  effective  procedures  by  which 
housing  discrimination  could  be  eradi- 
cated. Unfortunately,  not  all  of  these 
programs  have  been  as  effective  as 
once  hoped.  The  Fair  Housing  Act,  for 
example,  needs  improvement.  I  and 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back  >  worked  with  other  Members  of 
this  body  to  fashion  a  compromise 
amendment  which  would  enable  the 
House  to  support  some  improvements. 
We  were  successful  in  the  House  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism  in  the  bill  in  line 
with  the  compromise  proposal  we  had 
drafted.  The  measure  failed  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  other  body. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all 
civil  rights  acts  has  been  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  first  passed  in  1965.  It  was 
created  in  order  to  respond  to  the  rep- 
rehensible   record    of    voting    rights 


abuse  documented  in  some  parts  of 
our  Nation.  While  17  of  the  19  sections 
in  title  I  were  intended  to  be,  and  will 
remain,  permanent,  2  sections  were  de- 
signed at  their  inception  for  tempo- 
rary application.  Even  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  writing  for  an  8-1 
Court  (Justice  Black,  of  Alabama,  dis- 
senting in  part  and  concurring  in 
part),  observed  that  in  the  light  of  the 
evidence  the  constitutionality  of  these 
sections  was  based  upon  their  tempo- 
rary and  rational  condition.  I  am  talk- 
ing, of  course,  about  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  act,  the  controversial  adminis- 
trative preclearance  provisions. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  3112,  does 
not  undo  these  sections.  On  the  con- 
trary, until  the  compromise  drafted  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Hyde,  was  inex- 
pertly laden  with  numerous  provisions 
which  make  no  logical  sense,  it  reflect- 
ed the  improvement  that  covered  ju- 
risdictions, particularly  in  the  South, 
have  demonstrated  over  the  past  16 
years.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  H.R. 
3112,  even  in  its  present  form,  demon- 
strates, in  principle,  recognition  of 
that  improvement.  It  simply  has  some 
substantial  flaws  which  should  be  cor- 
rected by  this  body.  I  urge  you,  then, 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  balance 
of  the  debate  and  to  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  next  week. 

Among  the  changes  which  will  be 
suggested  is  one  which  I  will  offer.  Its 
purpose  will  be  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement in  the  act  that  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  distribute,  at  their 
own  expense,  I  might  add,  registration 
or  voting  materials,  including  instruc- 
tions, forms  and  ballots,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages listed  in  section  203(e)  of  the 
act.  In  order  to  be  brought  under  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  preclearance  provisions 
of  sections  4  and  5— a  jurisdiction  need 
only  have  a  language  minority  popula- 
tion of  5  percent  of  its  voting  age  cit- 
izenry and  have  an  illiteracy  rate 
within  that  group  which  is  higher 
than  the  national  average.  You  should 
know  that  the  definition  of  "language 
minority"  only  covers  Asian  Ameri- 
cans, American  Indians  and  Hispanics. 
It  does  not  offer  the  same  potential 
benefit  to  Eastern  Europeans  in  the 
Midwest  or  to  the  French  in  Vermont. 
It  does  not  even  require  an  inability  to 
speak  English  as  a  condition  for  mem- 
bership in  a  "language  minority."  And 
it  presumes  that  the  language  minori- 
ty which  is  illiterate  in  English  is  liter- 
ate in  its  native  tongue.  Ridiculous. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee  will  argue 
that  the  costs  of  this  federally  man- 
dated obligation,  required  regardless 
of  need,  is  not  expensive  and  that  the 
hearings  support  that  view.  Not  so. 
The  hearings  nowhere  document  cost. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Drew  Days,  former  'Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice's  Civil  Rights  Division, 
testified  on  March  13  of  last  year  that 
there  exists  no  central  mechanism  by 
which  either  cost  or  use  can  be  docu- 
mented—and yet  the  requirement  re- 
mains. This  bill  would  extend  the  eligi- 
bility potential  for  acquiring  that  fi- 
nancial obligation  for  7  more  years, 
from  1985  until  1992— and  it  does  so  4 
years  in  advance. 

Since  the  subcommittee  made  no 
genuine  effort  to  document  cost,  I  de- 
cided to  write  the  jurisdictions  now 
covered  by  the  bilingual  ballot  require- 
ments of  the  act  and  ask  them  what 
their  experience  has  been.  I  received 
responses  from  17  States,  virtually  all 
of  whom  indicated  that  compliance  is 
extremely  costly  and  that  the  Federal 
requirement  is  particularly  burden- 
some now,  at  a  time  when  revenues  are 
being  reduced.  I  will  discuss  more  fully 
the  responses  I  received  when  I  offer 
my  amendment.  For  the  moment,  I 
will  offer  the  letters  I  have  for  the 
Record  so  that  they  will  be  available 
for  review  before  the  amendment 
process  begins.  That  request  will  be 
made  when  we  return  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  letters  and  mate- 
rial referred  to  are  as  follows: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Rose  Mofford. 

Secretary  of  State.  West  Wing.  State  Cnpitol. 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Dear  Secretary  of  State  Moppord:  The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  is  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  As  a  part  of  this  exten- 
sion, we  are  considering  legislation  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  1975  bilin- 
gual ballot  amendments  from  their  current 
1985  expiration  date  to  1990. 

I  am  writing  to  request  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  how  these  laws  have 
affected  your  state  in  implementing  the  bi- 
lingual ballots  and  election  materials: 

(1)  A  listing  of  the  counties  or  wards 
which  must  provide  bilingual  ballots  and 
election  materials: 

(2)  The  number  of  bilingual  ballots  print- 
ed: 

(3)  The  additional  cost  of  providing  the  bi- 
lingual ballot  in  these  counties  for 

(a)  Primary  elections; 

(b)  General  elections: 

(4)  The  number  of  requests  for  these  bal- 
lots and  materials  during  the  election. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help  in 
this  matter.  It  will  make  possible  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  laws. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  McClory. 
Member  of  Congress. 

State  op  Calipornia, 
SacraTnento.  Calif..  June  ?.2.  1981. 
Representative  Robert  McClory. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  B.C. 
Dear    Representative   McClory:    Thank 
you  for  your  inquiry  of  June  1st  regarding 
minority  language  election  materials. 

Before  answering  the  questions  in  that 
letter,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  useful  for 
me  to  describe  California's  method  of  com- 
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plying  with  the  minority  language  require- 
menU  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Thirty- 
eight  California  Counties  are  covered  for 
Spanish  and  one  of  these.  San  Francisco, 
has  also  a  requirement  to  provide  election 
materials  in  Chinese.  One  other  county. 
Inyo,  must  provide  oral  assistance  to  an 
American  Indian  minority  with  no  written 
language.  Moreover,  in  consultation  with 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  Civil  Rights 
Division,  that  the  demographic  makeup  of 
four  covered  counties  is  such  that  compli- 
ance with  the  oral  assistance  requirements 
of  California  law  constitutes  compliance 
with  the  Federal  law.  These  counties  are 
Amador,  Lassen.  Sierra,  and  Tuolumne. 

The  State  of  California  counties  use  three 
general  methods,  singly  or  in  combination, 
of  meeting  the  Voting  Rights  Acts  require- 
ments: 


1.  Automatic,  targeted,  provision  of  minor- 
ity language  materials. 

2.  Provisions  of  minority  language  materi- 
als upon  request.  Requests  are  made  by  use 
of  postage-paid-by-govemment  postcards. 
This  method  is  often  referred  to  as  "cap- 
tioning". 

3.  The  provision  of  bilingual  election  ma- 
terials, countywide. 

Local  circumstances  control  the  selection 
of  methods.  The  choice  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  providing  the  best  possible  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

My  staff  has  recently  compiled  a  survey, 
the  results  of  which  are  tabulated  in  At- 
tachment I.  The  primary  election  costs  were 
not  sought  in  the  survey,  but  are  quite  close 
to  the  General  Election  costs.  The  survey 
did  not  determine  the  number  of  minority 
language  pamphlets  which  were  printed  by 
the  seven  counties  using  that  method.  The 
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results  of  a  later  inquiry  are  tabulated  in 
Attachment  II.  As  you  can  see  from  the 
foregoing,  "bilingual"  is  not  a  term  that  is 
fully  descriptive  of  the  materials  which 
California  provides  to  its  minority  language 
voters. 

In  addition  to  the  county  costs  shown  in 
the  attachments,  the  state  has  costs  in  two 
areas: 

1.  Provision  of  minority  language  versions 
of  the  state  Ballot  Pamphlet. 

2.  Provision  of  bilingual  voter  registration 
materials.  The  costs  of  these  approximates 
$95,000  and  not  more  than  $5,000  respective- 
ly pter  election. 

I  will  be  happy  to  supply  any  other  infor- 
mation which  you  may  request. 
Sincerely. 

March  Ponc  Eu. 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Elections  Division, 
Austin.  Tex..  June  25,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
Member  of  Congress.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, House  of  Representatives,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McClory:  In  response 
to  your  letter  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  bilingual  ballots  and  election  materi- 
als and  the  extension  of  the  bilingual  re- 
quirements. I  would  like  to  furnish  you  with 
the  following  information  that  you  have  re- 
quested. 


All  254  counties  and  wards  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  counties,  those  being  Grayson, 
Cooke,  and  Fannin  which  are  located  on  the 
Oklahoma  border,  are  required  to  provide 
bilingual  ballots  and  election  materials.  All 
ballots  and  ballot  materials  are  printed  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  in  both  primary 
and  general  elections.  Since  there  is  not  a 
distinguishable  difference,  there  is  not  a 
separate  number  of  requests  for  bilingual 
ballots  and  materials  during  the  election. 

The  additional  cost  of  providing  the  bilin- 
gual ballot  is  not  substantial.  The  additional 
cost  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  printing  of 
the  ballot  with  additional  cost  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  English  to  Spanish  and  the 
layout  of  the  ballot. 

Please  note,  however,  that  while  the  costs 
of  the  State  printing  bilingual  ballots  and 
elections  materials  may  not  be  significant, 
there  are  numerous  political  subdivisions 
within  the  State  who  similarly  print  materi- 
als and  ballots  for  their  elections.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  measure  those  costs. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  mandated  by  Article 
1.08  of  the  Texas  Election  Code  to  provide 


bilingual  election  materials.  If  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  were  not  extended.  Texas  would 
continue  to  supply  bilingual  election  materi- 
als. 

Sincerely. 

George  W.  Strake. 
Secretary  of  State. 

Florida  Division  of  Elections. 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  June  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
U.S.  Congressman.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McClory:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  June  7.  listed  below  are  the  coun- 
ties in  Florida  which  are  required  to  provide 
bilingual  ballots  and  election  material: 

Collier.  Hardee.  Hendry.  Hillsborough. 
Dade,  and  Monroe. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  elec- 
tions are  Iwrne  by  the  counties,  therefore 
this  office  does  not  have  information  show- 
ing the  cost  of  this  printing. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  may  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you  at  any  time. 
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With  kindest  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

Dorothy  W.  Glisson, 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Elections. 

California  State  University. 
Long  Beach,  Calif..  June  17.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Earlier  this  week  Chairman 
Flemming  and  Staff  Director  Nunez  ap- 
peared before  the  Edwards  subcommittee  to 
testify  on  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  I  support 
the  extension  of  the  Act.  with  one  excep- 
tion. That  exception  is  reflected  in  the  dis- 
sent which  I  have  filed  on  the  Minority  Lan- 
guage Provisions.  While  I  understand  a  copy 
has  been  filed  for  the  record,  I  did  want  to 
send  you  one  personally. 

I  hope  all  is  well  with  you. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  Horn. 

statement  of  commissioner  STEPHEN  HORN 
ON  THE  MINORITY  LANGUAGE  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

I  do  not  concur  with  the  arguments  made 
by  the  Commission  staff  and  my  colleagues 
in  Chapter  7.  "The  Minority  Language  Pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act."  Nor  do  I 
concur  with  Recommendations  1,  2,  4  and  5 
in  Chapter  8  as  they  pertain  to  the  exten- 
sion and  implementation  of  that  portion  of 
the  Act. 

To  argue  that  the  provision  of  "Equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  includes  voting  rights 
assistance  in  the  language  of  some  minority 
group  members  and  not  others  is  to  pervert 
the  meaning  of  a  Constitution  which  was 
designed  to  protect  the  individual.   Equal 
protection  is  not  a  matter  of  group  protec- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  individual  protection. 
The     1970    national    census    recorded    96 
mother  tongues  where  languages  other  than 
English  were  the  primary  languages  in  the 
households  in  which  many  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens were  raised.  The  1980  census  coded  387 
non-English   language   possibilities.    180  of 
which  were  spoken  by  various  tribes  and 
groups  of  American  Indians.  As  we  can  read- 
ily see.  to  continue  to  aid  with  specialized 
electoral  services  those  who  are  in  a  few  but 
not  most  minority-language  groups  is  itself 
discriminatory.  To  provide  governmental  as- 
sistance to  aid  one  or  even  a  handful  of 
speakers  of  any  of  these  possible  387  lan- 
guages is  also  absure.  To  assure  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  there  is  one  solution 
which  is  dictated  by  common  sense:  "If  one 
wishes  to  cast  a  ballot  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  one  should  learn  as  much  Eng- 
lish as  is  necessary  to  fulfill  that  limited, 
but    fundamental,    aspect    of    citizenship." 
Such  a  national  policy  would  not  stop  a 
friend  or  relative  who  speaks  the  primary 
language  of  the  citizen  from  writing  out  in- 
structions or  from  marking  a  sample  ballot 
for   the   individual   who   needs   assistance. 
Such  a  national  policy  would  not  stop  com- 
munity-based ethnic  groups  from  rendering 
assistance  to  those  less  familiar  with  Eng- 
lish than  others.  Such  groups  have  been 
readily  available  for  each  immigrant  wave. 
What  such  a  policy  would  stop  is  the  illu- 
sion that  for  every  language  group  in  the 
nation  a  government  agent  must  be  em- 
ployed or  some  form  of  government  assist- 
ance must  be  made  available  to  aid  all  mem- 
bers who  understand  English  less  well  than 
their  native  language. 


Presumably,  naturalized  citizens  had  to 
learn  some  English  in  order  to  receive  citi- 
zenship. Before  this  nation  goes  the  way  of 
Quebec  or  engages  in  the  bitter  language- 
based  quarrels  of  some  of  the  fragmented 
states  of  India,  I  recommend  that  we  call  a 
halt  to  what  many  of  us  have  long  recog- 
nized as  a  misguided  experiment.  I  thus 
urge  Congress  not  to  extend  the  Minority 
Language  Provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Secretary  of  State, 
Phoenix.  Ariz..  June  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McClory:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  June  1.  1981  regarding  bilin- 
gual voting  services.  The  following  num- 
bered statements  correspond  to  your  inquir- 
ies: 

(1)  All  of  Arizona  is  covered  under  bilin- 
gual voting  service  for  Spanish  language 
and  four  counties  are  covered,  under  the 
provision  covering  Native  Americans.  The 
four  counties  are  Coconino,  Navajo.  Apache, 
and  Pinal. 

(2)  Approximately  1,200,000  ballots  were 
provided  in  a  bilingual  format  and  every 
registered  household  (800,000)  was  mailed  a 
bilingual  sample  ballot. 

(3)  Each  county  budgets  individually  for 
elections  costs,  therefore  a  dollar  figure  for 
statewide  cost  is  not  available  at  this  time. 
However,  Arizona  did  conduct  a  special  elec- 
tion June  3,  1981,  to  vote  on  constitutional 
changes  and  the  state  funded  all  costs.  Bi- 
lingual translation  of  the  Publicity  Pam- 
phlet and  Ballot  language  was  approxi- 
mately $2,000.00.  The  printing  cost  of  the 
bilingual  portion  is  estimated  at  $80,000.00. 

(4)  Since  all  jurisdictions  print  both  lan- 
guages on  the  ballots  and  sample  ballots 
and  on  all  instructional  material,  no  one 
need  ask  for  one  language  or  the  other.  This 
"blanket  coverage"  method  is  employed 
throughout  Arizona. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  many  ju- 
risdictions in  Arizona  that  have  a  very  small 
fractional  percentage  of  their  population 
who  are  members  of  a  covered  minority. 
Having  the  entire  state  of  Arizona  covered 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  place 
some  additional  financial  burden  on  areas 
that  are  struggling  to  remain  fiscally  sound. 
Thanks  for  your  interest  in  the  bilingual 
coverage  and  hopefully,  this  information 
will  assist  you  in  evaluating  the  need  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Rose  Mofford, 
Secretary  of  State. 
(By  Jim  Shumway. 
state  elections  officer). 

Secretary  of  State, 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  June  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Representative    McClory:     With 
regard  to  your  letter  of  June  1.  1981,  con- 
cerning the  hearings  on  the  extension  of 
the    Voting    Rights    Act    of    1965,    we    are 
pleased  to  provide  the  following  informa- 
tion; 

(1)  Three  of  our  twenty-three  counties 
provide  bilingual  information:  Ctwbon,  Lara- 
mie and  Sweetwater. 

(2)  All  ballots  printed  iifi  those  ^ounties 
are  a  combination  of  English  and  Spanish. 


(3)  The  cost  to  each  county  is  of  course, 
doubled  by  the  double  language  printing  re- 
quirement. 

(4)  We  have  no  way  of  determining  the 
number  of  voters  who  might  actually  need  a 
bilingual  ballot,  or  the  number  who  would 
request  such  a  ballot.  However,  we  hope  to 
implement  a  procedure  for  the  1981  state- 
wide school  trustee  elections  that  will  deter- 
mine the  actual  need  for  bilingual  balloU. 

The  County  Clerks,  as  election  officials 
for  the  above-named  counties  have  stated 
that  many  people  with  Spanish  surnames 
are  offended  by  the  implication  that  they 
could  not  read  and  understand  English. 

If  we  can  provide  any  additional  informa- 
tion, please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Thyra  Thomson, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  op  State, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  June  18,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  McClory:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  request  for  information 
atMut  the  effect  of  the  1975  bilingual  ballot 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  in  Oregon  during  the  1980  primary  and 
general  elections.  Specifically, 

1.  Malheur  County  is  the  only  county  that 
we  provide  bilingual  ballots  and  election  ma- 
terials. 

2.  Number  of  Malheur  County  bilingual 
ballots  printed:  a.  Primary,  500;  b.  General. 
500. 

3.  Cost  of  providing  the  bilingual  ballots 
for  Malheur  County:  a.  Primary  ballots  and 
publications.  $1,695;  b.  General  ballots  and 
publications,  $1,695. 

4.  Number  of  request  for  bilingual  ballots: 

a.  Primary  Election,  3;  b.  General  Election, 
3. 

5.  The  Malheur  County  Voters'  Pamphlet 
is  printed  in  both  English  and  Spanish.  It  is 
distributed  to  every  household  within  the 
county.  There  is  additional  costs  for  print- 
ing it  in  Spanish:  a.  Primary  Election,  12,150 
printed;  cost  of  the  Spanish  part,  $20,161.10. 

b.  General  Election,  11,524  printed;  cost  of 
the  Spanish  part,  $11,125.24. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  above  data,  it  cost 
us  $7,285  per  vote  during  the  1980  Primary 
Election  and  $4,273  per  vote  during  the  1980 
General  Election  to  provide  bilingual  ballots 
and  election  materials.  It  is  extremely  costly 
to  implement  the  1975  bilingual  ballot 
amendments  within  our  state. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
contact  us. 

Sincerely, 

Raymond  A.  Phelps,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Topeka,  Kans..  June  17.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
Member.  Judiciary  Committee.   U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Attached  is  a  summary  of  infor- 
mation you  asked  for  in  regard  to  bilingual 
ballots. 

It  appears  that  there  is  little  or  no  use  of 
these    ballots    as    evidenced    by    the    1980 
report.  Certainly  the  cost  per  ballot  is  diffi- 
cult to  justify  on  a  cost-effective  basis. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Cordially, 

Jack  H.  Brier. 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  June  16,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  In  response 
to  your  letter  requesting  information  about 
the  implementation  of  the  multi-lingual  re- 
quirements of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
Hawaii,  we  are  sending  our  report  on  Multi- 
lingual Voter  Education  for  the  1980  elec- 
tions, which  gives  an  overall  view  of  our  ac- 
tivities. 

The  answers  to  your  specific  questions 
follow: 

1.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  requires  assist- 
ance be  given  in  Ilocano  (Filipino)  in  all 
four  counties,  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Kauai,  and 
Maui;  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and  Kauai;  and 
Chinese  in  Honolulu. 

2.  We  printed  facsimile  ballots  in  the  re- 
quired languages  for  all  precincts  of  each 
County.  They  were  posted  in  all  voting 
booths  and  outside  each  polling  place.  Voter 
Assistance  Officials  in  each  precinct  had  50 
copies  to  give  to  those  who  requested  them. 
The  total  numt>er  of  sets  of  facsimiles  (in 
some  precincts  voters  received  as  many  as 
eight  ballot  cards)  printed  statewide  was 
18,750  for  the  Primary,  and  18,650  for  the 
General  Election. 

3.  The  cost  of  printing  the  facsimile  bal- 
lots for  the  Primary  Election  was  $16,594 
and  for  the  General,  $12,512.  This  does  not 
include  the  translation  costs,  which  were 
$3,500  for  all  our  multi-lingual  work  for  the 
1980  elections. 

4.  I  regret  that  our  figures  on  the  number 
of  facsimiles  requested  are  not  very  mean- 
ingful because  Voter  Assistance  Officials  did 
not  keep  accurate  records.  The  figures  are 
on  page  9  and  10  of  the  report. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  help  to 
you. 
With  all  good  wishes, 

Jean  King, 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Voter  Education  Section— Multi-Lin- 
gual Voter  Education  In  Hawaii,  1980 

PURPOSE 

In  compliance  with  the  Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act,  as  amended  in  1975,  a  Multi-Lin- 
gual Voter  Education  program  was  designed 
and  implemented  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
the  language  minority  groups  in  Hawaii. 
The  Filipino  Ilocano-speaking  population 
was  covered  state-wide.  In  the  City/County 
of  Honolulu,  services  are  provided  for  the 


Chinese;  and  on  Kauai  and  Hawaii,  for  the 
Japanese. 

objectives 

To  provide  Multi-Lingual  Voter  Education 
and  information  to  language  minority 
groups  as  mandated  by  the  VRA  amend- 
ments of  1975. 

To  maximize  voter  registration,  participa- 
tion and  interest. 

To  provide  a  better  understanding  of  indi- 
vidual voting  rights  and  resjKinsibilities. 

To  ftuniliarize  the  target  groups  with  the 
electoral  process. 

To  coordinate  the  translation  of  informa- 
tional materials  in  the  mandated  languages, 
covering  subject  matter  pertaining  to  voter 
registration  and  elections,  and  to  make  this 
material  easily  understood  and  readily  ac- 
cessible. 

To  utilize  the  mass  media  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  people. 

To  provide  outreach  workers  and  poll 
workers  fluent  in  mandated  languages. 

To  provide  services  to  the  County  Clerks, 
including  coordinating  of  the  translation  of 
their  materials,  and  supplying  them  with 
language  materials  for  voter  registration 
and  the  elections. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  with  mini- 
mum budget  and  staff. 

PROGRAM 

Multi-lingual  advisory  groups 
Ilocano,  Chinese  and  Japanese  Advisory 
Groups  were  formed,  composed  of  resp>ected 
individuals  who  were  recommended  to  us  by 
their  peers.  Acting  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
these  groups  served  as  a  link- with  the  lan- 
guage minority  communities  in  helping  us 
to  determine  the  need  for  our  services.  We 
prepared  a  glossary  of  common  election 
terms  in  English  which  the  committees 
translated  into  standard  terms  in  their  re- 
spective languages.  In  addition  to  helping  us 
set  up  standards  for  the  future  translation 
of  informational  material,  the  committees 
answered  a  questionnaire  that  we  prepared 
which  provided  us  with  valuable  insights 
and  suggestions. 

Advisory  group  members 
Filipino:  Amy  Agbayani,  Director,  0|)er- 
ation  MANONG,  University  of  Hawaii:  JsJte 
Manegdeg,  Election  Advisory  Committee; 
Amado  Yoro,  writer  and  columist  for  Hawaii 
Filipino  News  and  HSPA;  Pacita  Saludes, 
President,  GUMIL,  and  organization  of  Ilo- 
cano writers  in  Hawaii. 

Chinese:  Sister  Ernest  Chung,  Catholic 
Social  Services;  Welton  Won,  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Dr.  Daniel  Kwock. 


Department  of  History.  University  of 
Hawaii;  Mr.  Yip-Wang  Law.  Chinese  scholar 
and  teacher;  Wah  Chan  Thorn,  retired  busi- 
nessman and  community  leader. 

Japanese:  Harumi  Oshita,  Radio  Station 
KZOO;  Roy  K.  Soga,  President,  Hawaii 
Times,  Ltd.;  Paul  S.  Yerapuku,  President, 
Hawaii  Hochi;  Joanne  Ninomiya  snd  Eliza- 
beth Keith,  translators  and  broadcasters 
KIKU-TV. 

Translations 

Our  office  contracted  with  the  Hawaii  As- 
sociation of  Language  Teachers  (HALT)  to 
do  the  necessary  translations.  The  coordina- 
tion of  many  election  materials  to  be  trans- 
lated for  our  office  and  the  Counties  was 
done  by  Multi-Lingual  Voter  Eklucation.  We 
assisted  in  the  final  preparation,  printing 
and  shipping  of  election  materials  to  the 
Counties  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Logis- 
tics Section. 

The  translating,  typesetting,  printing 
and/or  reproducing  of  election  materials  in 
three  languages  covered  an  extensive  range 
and  included: 

Brochures,  flyers,  fact  sheets,  election 
proclamation,  statewide  district  and  polling 
places,  script  for  single  party  primary  slide 
show,  public  service  announcements  for 
radio  and  television,  absentee  voting  in- 
structions and  applications,  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, county  election  information, 
and  news  releases. 

Personnel 

Two  outreach  persons,  Andrea  Baptista 
and  Forentina  (Tina)  Ritarita,  were  hired  to 
develop  a  program  for  the  Ilocano-speaking 
people.  Lily  Lu  was  chosen  to  do  our  Chi- 
nese outreach.  As  we  were  aware  that  there 
was  a  need  for  voter  education  assistance 
within  the  Samoan  Community.  Veronica 
Barber  was  enlisted  to  help  there.  Although 
we  did  not  have  a  person  specifically  hired 
to  do  Japanese  outreach  (and  were  not  man- 
dated to  do  so  here  in  Honolulu),  our  out- 
reach workers  were  always  supplied  with 
materials  that  had  been  translated  into  Jap- 
anese, and  these  were  distributed  when  nec- 
essary. Andrea  had  a  full-time  position  and 
the  others  worked  20  hours  per  week.  Fumi 
Nitta.  who  worked  as  a  translator  and  Voter 
Education  outreach  person  in  the  past,  was 
available  for  certain  occasions. 

Training  and  supervision  of  personnel 

Orientation/briefing-type  meetings  were 
held  for  all  Multi-Lingual  workers.  Back- 
ground and  current  information  was  shared, 
teaching  tools  and  materials  and  presenta- 
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tion  techniques  were  discussed.  Target 
groups  and  areas  were  researched,  and  indi- 
vidual action  plans  created.  Because  we 
were  limited  in  personpower  and  time,  we 
agreed  to  try  to  put  a  special  emphasis  on 
utilizing  the  language  media  as  the  best 
method  for  reaching  the  largest  number  of 
people. 

The  Supervisor  Dolores  Tsukano  regularly 
met  separately  with  each  language  repre- 
sentative. Although  there  were  many  times 
when  they  would  join  forces  to  give  presen- 
tations in  a  situation  where  speakers  of  all 
three  or  four  languages  were  represented, 
their  most  important  challenge  was  to  con- 
centrate on  their  individual  areas,  and  to 
reach  people  who  were  not  part  of  organized 
groups. 

Mtdti-lingual  voter  education  materials 
Our  Voter  Education  informational  mate- 
rials were  translated  from  English  into  the 
various  languages  either  through  our  con- 
nection with  HALT  or  by  the  outreach 
workers  themselves.  They  were  eager  to 
have  as  many  teaching  tools  as  possible,  and 
in  some  instances  created  their  own.  The 
Single  Party  Primary  Slide  show  with  nar- 
ration in  English  and  Ilocano  was  appreciat- 
ed and  utilized.  Large  quantities  of  printed 
materials  were  distributed  on  Oahu,  and 
also  sent  to  the  counties.  In  Honolulu  an  es- 
timated 6300  pieces  of  Ilocano  literature 
were  distributed,  700  Chinese  and  SOO 
Samoan. 
Bilingual  voter  assistance  on  election  day 
Dolores  worked  with  Baron  Gushiken. 
Precinct  Official  Recruitment  and  Training 
Coordinator,  to  determine  the  precincts 
which  needed  bilingual  assistance,  based  on 
past  and  present  statistics.  She  aided  in  the 
recruiting  and  placing  of  bilinguals,  and  in 
some  instances  gave  additional  instruction 
to  those  who  felt  timid  atwut  trying  the  job 
for  the  first  time.  A  Bilingual  Voter  Assist- 
ance report  is  included  as  Attachment  A. 

IltPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURES 

Ilocano  outreach 

Andrea  and  Tina  worked  as  a  team,  with 
Andrea  taking  the  lead  as  the  coordinator 
for  Ilocano  activities.  Her  extensive  con- 
tacts, and  knowledge  of  the  Filipino  commu- 
nity provided  numerous  opportunities  for 
them  to  plan  and  present  Voter  Education 
programs.  They  clearly  enjoyed  their  work, 
and  were  good  representatives  to  send  out 
among  the  people  we  were  trying  to  reach. 
They  were  received  with  great  appreciation, 
and  even  affection  in  many  places  that  they 
visited,  and  created  much  good  will  for  the 
office.  Pun  and  humor  were  injected  into 
their  presentations,  most  specifically  by 
Andrea,  with  Tina  playing  "straight-person" 
and  also  providing  a  genteel  grace.  They 
went  to  churches,  clubs  and  organizations, 
parties  and  family  gatherings,  public  parks, 
and  the  congregate  dining  sites  (often  with 
the  help  of  Lily  when  the  area  was  known 
to  have  Chinese).  Literature  in  Japanese 
was  also  taken  along  and  distributed  when 
needed. 

Prior  to  the  Primary  Election,  good  use 
was  made  of  our  Single  Party  Primary  slide 
show  in  Ilocano  outreach  presentations. 
Community  leaders  were  very  cooperative  in 
providing  good  leads  for  resource  people,  or- 
ganizations and  facilities  which  were  valua- 
ble in  the  setting  up  of  our  presentations. 
Many  programs  were  given  during  evenings, 
weekends  or  holidays,  which  were  good 
times  for  the  Ilocano  target  groups  to  be 
reached. 

Because  of  Andrea's  connections  with  the 
Filipino  media,  she  arranged  to  appear  on 


various  radio  programs  as  a  guest  speaker, 
and  had  a  good  response  on  the  call-in  type 
shows. 

Following  the  Primary  Election,  Andrea 
and  Tina  reviewed  the  areas  which  needed 
the  most  bilingual  assistance,  and  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  give  presentations  in 
those  areas  before  the  General. 

Andrea  and  Tina  are  of  the  opinion  that 
bilingual  voter  education  is  a  must,  due  to 
the  increasing  number  of  Filipinos  who  are 
being  naturalized,  either  as  a  result  of  the  5 
year  residency  law,  or  because  of  the  easing 
of  requirements  for  those  with  low  literacy 
rates  who  have  been  here  most  of  their 
lives.  In  their  outreach,  they  found  great 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  government  par- 
ticipation among  the  Filipinos  they  met. 
They  say  that  suffrage  has  been  the  dream 
of  Filipinos  aspiring  to  become  citizens.  Fili- 
pinos do  not  really  need  to  be  told  to  go  out 
and  vote,  but  rather  need  to  be  instructed  in 
how  to  vote  by  being  given  a  better  under- 
standing of  government  and  the  electoral 
process  through  voter  education. 
Chinese  outreach 

Lily  Lu  was  an  ideal  choice  as  a  represent- 
ative to  the  Chinese  community  from  this 
office,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  made 
a  good  impression  wherever  she  went.  Her 
task  was  not  easy  in  that  she  worked  alone, 
had  fewer  hours  per  week  to  invest  (al- 
though she  put  in  many  more  than  she 
claimed),  and  did  not  always  find  the  active- 
ly receptive  audiences  that  were  the  norm 
for  the  Ilocano  outreach. 

Lily  visited  churches,  nursing  homes,  Chi- 
nese societies,  and  also  distributed  literature 
through  the  Chinese  language  schools  so 
that  the  children  would  take  the  informa- 
tion home.  She  found  many  people  who 
were  not  citizens,  were  not  interested  or 
were  discouraged  about  "politics." 

In  order  to  reach  the  Chinese  people  who 
were  unfamiliar  with  English,  and  in  order 
to  reach  them  on  a  broader  base,  Lily  devot- 
ed much  of  her  effort  to  the  Chinese  media. 
She  arranged  to  have  our  public  service  an- 
nouncements about  registration,  voting, 
elections  and  deadlines  on  the  Chinese  radio 
programs.  The  United  Chinese  Press  cooper- 
ated by  rurming  feature  articles  on  voter 
education  information  on  the  front  page  of 
their  daily  newspaper.  These  articles  were 
written  by  Lily,  or  prepared  by  a  reporter, 
based  on  interviews  with  her.  Because  Lily 
often  found  attitudes  of  fear  among  the  eld- 
erly voters  about  trying  to  vote  knowledge- 
ably,  she  emphasized  the  voter  assistance 
and  spoiled  ballot  aspects  of  the  voting  pro- 
cedures. She  also  found  that  when  an  older 
person  was  residing  with  married  children, 
which  is  often  the  case  in  the  traditional 
Chinese  home,  the  elder  person  might  have 
an  interest  in  voting,  but  would  not  want  to 
be  a  "bother,"  so  would  not  ask  to  be  helped 
to  register  and  vote. 

SaTnoan  outreach 

Veronica  Barber,  our  Samoan  outreach 
person  began  her  work  by  translating  our 
materials  into  Samoan,  and  also  creating 
other  teaching  tools  for  use  in  her  presenta- 
tions. We  learned  that  the  approach  to  the 
Samoan  community  was  based  on  certain 
protocol  that  must  be  observed  in  order  to 
show  proper  respect  to  chiefs  and  elders. 
Veronica,  as  a  young  Samoan  woman,  re- 
gardless of  her  Chieftainess  status,  could 
not  properly  teach  chiefs  or  elders  without 
an  appropriate  person  from,  the  chief  or 
elder  class  to  accompany  her.  ' 

Veronica  found  that  there  was  a  great  in- 
terest in  learning  about  voting  among  the 


Samoans.  especially  since  the  concept  of 
voting  is  new  to  them.  The  first  election  in 
American  Samoa  was  held  less  than  3  years 
ago.  Many  people  she  spoke  to  didn't  realize 
that  they  had  to  be  naturalized  citizens 
before  they  would  be  permitted  to  vote. 
This  often  brought  about  inquiries  concern- 
ing citizenship.  Veronica  felt  that  a  great 
need  also  exists  for  outreach  to  be  done  that 
encompasses  both  citizenship  and  voter  edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately,  midway  through  Veroni- 
ca's stay  with  us,  her  mother  became  termi- 
nally ill  and  died.  Her  responsibilities  to  her 
mother,  family  and  the  estate  took  her  to 
Samoa,  so  she  was  not  able  to  return  to 
work  as  soon  as  she  originally  thought. 
Before  she  left  for  Samoa,  however,  she 
came  in  and  took  all  of  our  General  Election 
information  to  be  translated  into  Samoan 
by  a  friend.  She  also  arranged  for  this  trans- 
lated information  to  be  given  to  Repeka 
Alaimoana-Nuusa,  who  has  the  Samoan  pro- 
gram on  Channel  II,  so  that  it  could  be  used 
several  times  before  the  General  Election. 
Multi-lingual  voter  edxication  and  the  media 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  coverage  already  mentioned,  we 
ran  paid  ads  for  the  Primary  and  the  Gener- 
al Election,  translated  from  the  one-page 
English  instructional  ads  which  ran  in  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  and  Advertiser,  and 
on  the  Neighbor  Islands.  The  ads  were  car- 
ried in  the  following  papers: 

Primary  £2ectton.— Hawaii  Filipino  News, 
United  Chinese  Press,  Hawaii  Times,  Hawaii 
Hochi; 

General  Election.— HslwaU  Filipino  News. 
United  Chinese  Press.  Information  was  sent 
to  the  Times  and  Hochi  which  they  printed 
as  a  service  in  their  special  election  editions. 

Mr.  Sun  Young  Byun,  publisher  of  the 
Korean  language  weekly  "Oriental  Life  in 
Hawaii"  was  cooperative  in  using  our  mate- 
rials in  his  magazine. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  contact  our 
outreach  persoiuiel  had  with  the  radio  and 
television  language  media,  public  service  an- 
nouncements about  voter  registration  and 
the  elections,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  were 
sent  to  radio  stations  KOHA,  KZOO, 
KIKU.  KISA  and  KJYE. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  people  to  do 
our  Multi-Lingual  outreach  who  were  genu- 
inely concerned  with  voter  education  and  in- 
terested In  their  assignments.  Their  exp)eri- 
ence,  and  ours,  has  helped  us  in  formulating 
some  ideas  and  suggestions  to  improve  our 
method  of  operation  in  the  1982  elections. 
Translations 

In  the  past,  we  have  contracted  with  the 
Hawaii  Association  of  Language  Teachers 
(HALT)  to  have  our  election  materials 
translated.  Our  unsatisfactory  experience 
with  HALT  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
recommend  using  them  in  the  future.  In  the 
interests  of  cost,  time  invested,  convenience 
and  the  need  for  regular  communication 
with  the  translators  who  are  doing  our 
work,  we  need  to  hire  our  own  translators. 
Hiring  and  dealing  directly  with  translators 
would  also  be  beneficial  for  the  translators 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
Personnel 

In  the  future  we  should  consider  choosing 
our  outreach  workers  before  the  Multi-Lin- 
gual Advisory  Group  meetings.  In  this  way, 
the  bilingual  workers  could  aid  in  choosing 
and  contacting  candidates  for  the  Advisory 
Groups,  and  when  the  meetings  were  held, 
would  be  part  of  our  working  relationship 
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with  the  Groups.  This  approach  would 
mean  hiring  and  training  the  outreach 
people  in  late  May,  and  soliciting  and  ap- 
pointing people  for  the  Advisory  Group  in 
early  June.  The  Advisory  Groups  could 
meet  in  mid-June,  and  surveys,  action  plans 
and  initial  appointments  completed  by  the 
end  of  June.  Actual  outreach  would  then 
begin  from  July  first. 

Decisions  on  the  number  of  bilingual- 
workers  to  hire  in  1982  will  need  to  be  based 
on  whether  we  can  find  workers  who  are 
also  capable  translators,  or  if  we  will  have 
our  translations  done  by  people  outside  the 
office.  In  either  case,  we  are  agreed  that  we 
must  keep  the  quality  of  our  translated  ma- 
terials high  by  having  them  proofed  and  ap- 
proved by  a  second  translator. 

In  1982.  we  would  recommend  that  bilin- 
gual personnel  be  hired  as  follows: 

Ilocano— two  positions— full-time  if  they 
are  to  do  translations:  one  full-time  and  one 
part-time  if  not  translating. 

Chinese— one  position— full-time  if  trans- 
lating; part-time  if  not  translating. 

Japanese— one  part-time  position. 

Samoan— one  part-time  position. 

Other 

In  our  Samoan  outreach,  we  should  re- 
search the  subject  of  naturalization  for  Sa- 
moans, as  there  is  a  need  for  this  informa- 
tion in  making  presentations. 

In  setting  up  Advisory  Groups,  we  should 
also  consider  including  the  Samoan  commu- 
nity. 

CONCLOSION 

There  is  definite  evidence  that  Multi-Lin- 
gual Voter  Education  is  needed  in  various 
sectors  of  our  bilingual  communities.  Our 
experience  in  the  1980  elections  should 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  design  and  imple- 
ment an  effective  Multi-Lingual  program  in 
1982. 

Bilingual  Voter  Assistance  at  the  Polls, 

1980 

bilingual  voter  assistance  officials 

During  the  1980  Primary  and  General 
Elections  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  bilingual 
voter  assistance  was  provided  at  the  polls  in 
accordance  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1975.  In  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu,  the  Office  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant governor  recruited  and  trained  68  bi- 
lingually  proficient  workers  to  serve  in  tar- 
geted precincts  throughout  Oahu.  In  most 
instances,  these  people  held  the  position  of 
Voter  Assistance  Official,  and  in  others, 
they  were  Precinct  Officials  who  could  be 
called  upon  to  give  language  assistance 
when  it  was  needed. 

Initial  preparation  for  the  recruitment  of 
bilingual  officials  began  with  the  review  of 
bilingual  data  from  the  1976  and  1978  elec- 
tions, and  making  projections  based  on  the 
most  recent  registration,  population  and 
naturalization  statistics. 

Compared  with  the  36  bilingual  officials 
who  were  used  in  the  1978  elections,  our 
coverage  at  the  polls  in  1980  has  doubled. 
Of  the  68  people,  50  were  Ilocano  speaking, 
and  were  assigned  to  precincts  in  districts  16 
through  22,  and  in  the  26th  district.  Chinese 
assistance  was  provided  in  Districts  14  and 
17  by  nine  Cantonese  speaking  workers.  A 
need  was  anticipated  and  filled  for  Japanese 
assistance  in  Districts  10,  12  and  22.  Samoan 
bilingual  assistance  was  provided  to  Dis- 
tricts 22  and  23.  In  addition  to  our  officially 
selected  bilingual  workers  at  the  polls,  we 
had  many  precinct  workers  who  could  speak 
a  language  other  than  English  either  con- 
versationally or  in  pidgin,  which  also  helped 


with  the  explanation  of  procedures  at  the 
polls. 

STATE  Of  HAWAII  BILINGUAL  VOTER  ASSISTANCE 
STATEWIDE  SUMMARY ' 
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County 

TarfM  (raups 
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CaMoKSt 
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iWMm 
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Oral  assBtmoe 
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Hawaii 
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J 

IH 

82 
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4" 
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9 
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S 

4 

13 

Total  oral  and  wntten 
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■  This  data  IS  not  comptele  It  was  taken  from  tiK  Votn  Assistance  Mfiaal 
Wollislieets  on  wliidi  all  Voter  Assistanx  Officials  were  instructed  to  record 
instances  ol  assislanct  gun  In  many  cases  recording  was  mcomcilete  or 
nonexistent 
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County 

TatieMpnps 

Total  oral 
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Hawaii 
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0 
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83 

25 
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2 
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Honolulu 

Hawaii 
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4 

61 

5 
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65 
9 
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4 

66 

4 

74 

Total  oral  and  written 
bilingual  assistance 

1556 

>  This  data  is  not  axniiiete.  It  wis  fatal  tram  tc  Met  Assislaace  Official 
WorkslKels  on  wlMdi  all  Voter  AssistaKe  Officials  mn  nslnicM  to  record 
instances  of  assistance  given  In  nony  cases  lentdni  ■»  immplete  or 
noneiistent 

Attachment  B 

Election  Expenditures  in  Complying  With 
THE  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1975 

19S0 

Note.— Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
Hawaii  is  required  to  provide  registration 
and  voting  notices,  forms,  instructions,  as- 
sistance, or  other  materials  or  information 
relating  to  the  electoral  process  including 
ballots,  in  the  language  of  the  "applicable 
language  minority  group(s)"  as  well  as  in 
the  English  language.  The  'applicable  lan- 
guage minority  group(s)"  in  Hawaii  are:  Ilo- 
cano in  all  Counties;  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and 
Kauai  Counties;  and  Chinese  in  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu. 

19S0  primary  and  general  elections 

Facsimile  ballots $29,184.90 

Instructions:  Posters,  flyers,  slide 

show,  brochures 4,134.69 

Newspaper  Ads 6.343.96 


Personnel:  Bilingual  outreach 
workers  in  the  office  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  bilingual 
voter  assistance  officials  at  the 

polls 15,750.04 

Trar^lations 3,500.00 

County  expenses— Costs  connected 
with  Charter  Amendments. 
Registration,  etc.: 

Hawaii  County 855.00 

Kauai  County 1,133.80 

Maui  County 1,912.03 

City  and  County  of  Honolulu 124.00 


Total  County  expenses 4.024.83 

Total  statewide  costs 62.938.42 

State  of  New  I^exico. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  June  IS.  1981. 

Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  1,  1981,  in  which  you 
inquire  how  the  1975  bilingual  ballot 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  have  affected  New  Mexico. 

All  32  counties  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
are  required  under  the  Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  to  provide  bilin- 
gual ballots  in  Spanish  and  English.  There 
are  six  counties  in  New  Mexico  in  which 
oral  translations  are  provided  in  the  various 
Indian  dialects  at  the  polling  place  on  elec- 
tion day  because  the  languages  are  tradi- 
tionally unwritten. 

The  New  Mexico  Legislature  appropriates 
$150,000  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  budget 
to  provide  instructions  and  other  documents 
for  the  primary  election  that  are  required  to 
be  bilingual.  In  1980.  this  office  distributed 
$50,070  to  the  counties,  which  must  provide 
bilingual  ballots,  as  supplemental  money  to 
offset  the  cost  of  printing  the  ballots,  pro- 
vided translators  and  translations  in  the  six 
counties  having  an  Indian  population  of  five 
percent  or  greater,  and  printed  legal  notices 
concerning  the  election.  We  do  not  have  on 
record  the  cost  to  the  counties  for  providing 
bilingual  ballots.  For  the  general  election 
1980,  the  Legislature  provided  $100,000  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  print  the  docu- 
ments required  to  be  bilingual,  out  of  which 
$50,070  was  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  counties  to  supplement  expend- 
itures for  the  bilingual  printing  of  the  bal- 
lots. All  ballots  that  are  printed,  including 
ballot  strips  for  voting  machines,  emergency 
paper  ballots  and  absentee  ballots,  registra- 
tion forms  and  instructional  materials,  are 
bilingual.  The  voter,  therefore,  does  not 
have  to  request  individual  bilingual  ballots 
since  all  ballots  are  bilingual.  The  Secretary 
of  State's  office  spent  a  total  of  $143,000  for 
the  1980  primary  election  and  $100,000  for 
the  1980  general  election  to  meet  the  bilin- 
gual requirement. 

For  your  information,  we  are  enclosing  a 
Roster  of  State  of  New  Mexico  Elective 
State,  Legislative,  District  and  County  Offi- 
cials for  1981-1982. 

If  we  can  provide   further  information, 
please  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

Shirley  Hooper. 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Florida  Department  of  State. 

June  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
U.S.  Congreaaman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June 
1.  1981.  with  reference  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

I  have  asked  a  member  of  my  staff.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  W.  Glisson.  Deputy  Secretary  for 
Elections,  to  respond  to  your  correspond- 
ence. You  should  receive  a  reply  from  Mrs. 
Glisson  in  the  next  week. 

If  we  may  be  of  further  assistance,  feel 
free  to  call  upon  this  office. 
Sincerely, 

George  Firestone. 
Secretary  of  State. 


SCOTTS  BUJTF  COtJNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Gering.  Nebr.,  June  14.  1981. 

Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  judiciary  committee  is 
considering  extending  the  expiration  date  of 
the  1975  bilingual  ballot.  Since  Scotts  Bluff 
County  is  the  only  county  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska  required  to  have  a  bilingual 
ballot,  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  for  someone 
close  to  the  situation  to  comment  on  the 
merits  of  this  issue. 

As  far  as  we  here  in  Scotts  Bluff  County 
are  concerned  the  bilingual  ballot  has  very 
few  benefits  and  a  number  of  drawbacks.  To 
my  knowledge,  not  one  Scotts  Bluff  County 
resident  has  used  the  bilingual  ballot  since 
it  was  required  by  law.  It  has  cost  our 
county  a  great  deal  of  money  at  a  time 
when  funds  are  short.  The  majority  of 
Mexican-American  people  in  Scotts  Bluff 
County  are  also  opposed  to  the  ballot  since 
their  ancestry  goes  back  in  the  community 
about  forty-five  years. 

As    a    representative    of    Scotts    Bluff 
County.  I  prefer  to  see  legislation  concern- 
ing the  bilingual  ballot  repealed. 
Sincerely, 

Clint  Morrison 
Scotts  Bluff  County  Commissioner. 


Gering.  Nebr.. 
June  15,  1981. 
Robert  McClory, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Robert  McClory:  I 
am  responding  to  the  inquiry  you  made  of 
Secretary  of  State  Allan  Beermann  regard- 
ing what  affect  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  had  on  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

(1)  Scotts  Bluff  County  is  the  only  Ne- 
braska County  required  to  implement  the 
bilingual  ballot!  Population— 38,344: 

(2)  17,000  bilingual  ballots  needed  for  an 
election: 

(3)  Costs  to  taxpayer:  1980  primary  elec- 
tion—$17,673.26  1980  general  election— 
16,044.68: 

(4)  Requests  for  bilingual  ballot— none. 

I  have  enclosed  three  (3)  resolutions 
adopted  by  Scotts  Bluff  Commissioners  and 
directed  to  representatives  in  Congress  for 
action.  All  have  remained  dormant. 


We  beg  of  you,  PLEASE  remove  this  fi- 
nancial burden  from  Scotts  Bluff  County 
Nebraska.  The  cost  is  prohibitive. 
Sincerely. 

Evelyn  Mundt, 
Scotts  Bluff  County  Clerk. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Allan  Bkkrmann, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dear  Secretary  or  State  Beermann:  The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  is  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  As  a  part  of  this  exten- 
sion, we  are  considering  legislation  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  1975  bilin- 
gual ballot  amendments  from  their  current 
1985  expiration  date  to  1990. 

I  am  writing  to  request  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  how  these  laws  have 
affected  your  state  in  implementing  the  bi- 
lingual ballots  and  election  materials: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  counties  or  wards 
which  must  provide  bilingual  ballots  and 
election  materials: 

(2)  the  number  of  bilingual  ballots  print- 
ed: 

(3)  the  additional  cost  of  providing  the  bi- 
lingual ballot  in  these  counties  for:  (a)  pri- 
mary elections:  (b)  general  elections; 

(4)  the  number  of  requests  for  these  bal- 
lots and  materials  during  the  election. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help  in 
this  matter.  It  will  make  possible  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  laws. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  McClory, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Resolution 

Whereas:  Census  Bureau  information  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  determined 
that  Scotts  Bluff  County  Nebraska  comes 
under  the  requirements  of  Sections  4(f>4 
and  203(c)  of  the  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1975  and 

Whereas:  Scotts  Bluff  County  has  been  in 
compliance  with  the  rulings  of  said  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  amended  by  printing  and  pub- 
lishing all  notices,  materials  and  ballots  rel- 
ative to  voter  registration  and  voting  bi-lin- 
gually  and  has  had  interpreters  available  at 
all  elections  since  receiving  notification  of 
l>eing  covered  by  said  act,  and 

Whereas:  Scotts  Bluff  County  has  deter- 
mined that  preparing  and  printing  all  regis- 
tration and  election  materials,  notices  and 
ballots  bi-lingually  has  materially  increased 
the  cost  of  elections  and  that  having  all  in- 
formation printed  in  tx>th  languages  on  the 
ballot  has  created  confusion  and  slowed 
down  the  voting  procedure  thus  causing 
public  resentment  and 

Whereas:  Scotts  Bluff  County  Commis- 
sioners have  determined  that  in  those  elec- 
tions held  in  compliance  with  the  bilingual 
requirement  there  was  no  instance  of  any 
usage  of  the  second  language  observed  by 
any  of  the  election  officials  at  the  polling 
places,  nor  was  the  service  of  the  interpret- 
ers requested,  and 

Whereas:  pursuant  to  section  32-460 
R.R.S.  1943  as  revised,  any  person  unable  to 
read  the  ballot  on  election  information  may 
have  the  assistance  of  a  itjember  of  his 
family,  a  friend,  or  an  electron  official  in 
casting   his   ballot,   thereby   fulfilling   any 


need  of  any  person  unable  to  read  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and 

Whereas:  it  has  been  observed  that  pro- 
viding the  election  notices  and  ballots  bi-lin- 
gually is  regarded  by  most  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in  this  area  as  an  insult  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  degrading  to  the  image  of  their 
ethnic  group. 

Now  therefore  be  it  hereby  resolved  that: 
the  Scotts  Bluff  County  Commissioners  are 
herewith  requesting  Senators  Hruska  and 
Curtis  and  the  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  exert  every 
possible  effort  to  have  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  revised,  amended  or  rescinded  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  Scotts  Bluff 
County  to  provide  bi-lingual  voter  registra- 
tion and  election  materials. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Census  Bureau  information 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  has  deter- 
mined that  Scotts  Bluff  County  Nebraska 
comes  under  the  requirements  of  Sections 
4(f)  and  203(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1975,  and 

Whereas,  Scotts  Bluff  County  has  in  past 
elections  been  in  compliance  with  the  rul- 
ings of  said  Voting  Rights  Acts,  and 

Whereas,  since  it  was  determined  that  in 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  all  registra- 
tion and  election  materials  for  the  punch 
card  voting  system  used  in  Scotts  Bluff 
County,  the  cost  of  the  election  and  related 
voter  registration  doubled  due  to  the  bilin- 
gual requirement,  and 

Whereas.  Scotts  Bluff  County,  with  a 
total  population  of  38.398.  incurred  a  cost  of 
$16,000.00  in  providing  bilingual  ballots  for 
the  1980  General  Election,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  determined  that  in 
those  elections  held  since  the  injunction  of 
the  bilingual  requirement  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  any  usage  of  the  second  language, 
now 

Therefore  be  it  hereby  resolved  that, 
Scotts  Bluff  County  requests  Senator 
Edward  Zorinsky  and  Senator  J.  James 
Exon  and  Representative  Virginia  Smith  to 
support  S.  53  amending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  repeal  certain  requirements 
relating  to  bilingual  election  requirements. 

Whereas:  The  Census  Bureau  information 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  determined 
that  Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebraska,  is 
under  the  requirements  of  Sections  4(f)4 
and  203(c)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1975.  and. 

Whereas:  Scotts  Bluff  County  has  in  past 
elections  t)een  in  compliance  with  the  rul- 
ings of  said  Voting  Rights  Acts  and. 

Whereas:  Scotts  Bluff  County  has  now  de- 
termined that  in  the  preparation  and  print- 
ing of  all  registration  and  election  materials 
for  the  punch  card  voting  system  used  in 
Scotts  Bluff  County,  the  cost  of  election 
and  related  voter  registration  has  doubled 
because  of  the  bilingual  requirement  and. 

Whereas:  Scotts  Bluff  County  has  deter- 
mined that  in  those  elections  held  with  the 
bilingual  requirement  there  was  no  instance 
of  any  usage  of  the  second  language  ob- 
served and. 

Whereas:  It  was  observed  that  providing 
the  bilingual  services  was  regarded  by  most 
Mexican-Americans  In  this  area  as  an  insult 
to  their  intelligence  and  degrading  to  the 
image  of  their  ethnic  group. 

Therefore  be  it  hereby  resolved  that: 
Scotts  Bluff  County  is  herewith  requesting 
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Senator  Edward  Zorinsky  and  Senator  J. 
James  Exon.  Representative  Virginia  Smith. 
Representative  Douglas  Bereuter.  and  Rep- 
resentative John  Cavanaugh  to  support  the 
efforts  of  Senator  S.  I.  Hayakawa  in  this  bill 
to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
repeal  certain  requirements  relating  to  bi- 
lingual election  requirements. 

Michigan  Department  or  State, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  June  16,  1981. 
Mr.  Robert  McClory. 

Member  of  Congress.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, House' of  Representatives,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  McClory:  Your  letter  to  the 
Honorable    Richard    Austin.    Secretary    of 
State  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  has  been 
forwarded  to  this  office  for  reply.  You  asked 
specific  questions  regarding  the  use  of  bi- 
lingual ballots  and  election  material  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  questions  will  be  an- 
swered seriatim: 

1.  The  communities  in  Michigan  covered 
by  bi-lingual  requirements  of  Federal  law 
are: 
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I  No  wntlen  language  in  Sogai  Island  Township 

2.  The  cost  of  printing  ballots  and  other 
election  supplies  falls  on  the  counties  in- 
volved. The  number  of  ballots  required  is 
the  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  pre- 
cincts involved. 

3.  This  office  has  not  required  the  coun- 
ties involved  to  furnish  cost  data  since  1976. 
In  that  year  the  cost  of  printing  ballots 
(county  expense)  was  $5,997.10:  the  cost  of 
translation  and  printing  of  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  State  was  $6,566.80:  the  cost 
of  supplies  furnished  by  local  units  was 
$7,993.50.  In  that  year  the  Spanish  ballots 
and  supplies  were  used  by  35  persons  total 
in  three  elections  (two  primaries  and  1  gen- 
eral election).  It  is  assumed  that  the  cost 
has  increased  due  to  inflation  and  that  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  ballot  has  not  increased. 

4.  See  answer  to  3. 

Michigan  has  some  particular  problems 
with  the  VRA  as  it  applies  to  bilingual  that 
other  states  do  not.  First:  Registration  units 
in  Michigan  are  the  cities  and  townships. 
This  means  there  are  approximately  1.600 
registration  units  in  the  state  of  varying 
sizes.  As  a  result  many  smaller  units  reach 
the  5  percent  threshold  required  by  the 
statute  to  come  under  the  Act.  Larger  units 
with  concentrations  of  Spanish  origin  voters 
(Detroit.  Flint.  Lansing,  etc.)  because  of 
their  total  number  of  registrations  do  not 
reach  the  5  percent  figure.  Before  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  bilingual  portion  of  the  act  took 
effect  local  clerks,  at  the  urging  of  the  State 
Election  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State,  manned  the  polls  with  interpreters  to 
assist  Spanish-speaking  voters.  This  practice 
has  continued  in  those  areas. 

Second:  The  test,  which  is  a  percentage  of 
the  number  of  registered  voters  with  Span- 
ish origin  names,  ignores  the  question  of 
whether  such  voters,  many  of  long-time  res- 


idence in  Michigan,  can  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish. 

In  Sugar  Island  Township.  Chippewa 
County,  the  registered  voters  are  largely  of 
Chippewa  (American  Indian)  origin.  There 
is  no  written  native  language  and  only  one 
survivor  who  can  speak  the  Chippewa  dia- 
lect. He  (who  is  by  the  way  an  elected  offi- 
cial and  whose  name  regularly  appears  on 
the  ballot)  is  at  the  polling  place  to  assist  if 
requested. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  value  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Chapman, 
Acting  Director,  Elections  Division. 

State  of  Mississippi, 

Secretary  or  State, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  June  9, 1981. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention:  Congressmen  Robert  McClory. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  I  am  writ- 
ing in  regard  to  your  letter  of  June  1,  1981, 
concerning  bilingual  ballots. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  county  in 
Mississippi  uses  bilingual  ballots  and  elec- 
tion materials.  In  Mississippi,  ballots  are 
printed  at  the  county  level.  Therefore,  if 
any  bilingual  ballots  were  printed  for  the 
general  election  last  year,  the  number  of 
such  ballots  and  the  cost  would  have  to  be 
obtained  from  each  county.  Our  office  had 
no  requests  for  bilingual  ballots  and  election 
materials  during  the  November,  1980,  gener- 
al election. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance,  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  or  write. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  Lloyd  Pittman, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By:  Robert  M.  Arentson, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington.  D.C,  June  1,  1981. 
Hon.VEL  Phillips. 
Secretary  of  State, 
State  Capitol, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Secretary  of  State  Phillips:  The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  is  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  As  a  part  of  this. exten- 
sion, we  are  considering  legislation  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  1975  bilin- 
gual ballot  amendments  from  their  current 
1985  expiration  date  to  1990. 

I  am  writing  to  request  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  how  these  laws  have 
affected  your  state  in  implementing  the  bi- 
lingual ballots  and  election  materials: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  counties  or  wards 
which  must  provide  bilingual  ballots  and 
election  materials; 

(2)  the  number  of  bilingual  ballots  print- 
ed: 

(3)  the  additional  cost  of  providing  the  bi- 
lingual ballot  in  these  counties  for: 

(a)  primary  elections: 

(b)  general  elections; 

(4)  the  number  of  requests  for  these  bal- 
lots and  materials  during  the  electipn. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help  in 
this  matter.  It  will  make  possible  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  laws. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  McClory, 
Member  of  Congress. 


state  of  WISCONSIN  BILINGUAL  VOTING 

communities 

Town  of  Nashville,  Forest  County:  David 
Campbell,  Town  Clerk,  Route  1,  Crandon 
54520. 

Town  of  Bovina.  Outagamie  County: 
Milan  Ratsch,  Town  Clerk,  Route  1,  Shioc- 
ton  54170. 

Town  of  Oneida.  Outagamie  County:  Mrs. 
Marie  Van  De  Bruggen.  Town  Clerk.  Route 
1.  Oneida  54155. 

City  of  Hayward.  Sawyer  County:  Rolf 
Williamson,  City  Clerk.  City  Hall.  Hayward 
54843. 

t 

Albany.  >I.Y.. 
June  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Your  letter  of  June  1, 
1981  relating  to  bi-lingual  voting  procedures 
and  addressed  to  Hon.  Basil  A.  Paterson, 
our  secretary  of  state,  has  been  referred  to 
this  agency  for  reply. 

The  1975  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  impose  a  statutory  bi- 
lingual requirement  in  only  three  counties 
in  New  York  State,  namely  Kings  (Brook- 
lyn), New  York  (Manhattan),  and  Bronx 
Counties. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  ac- 
tually conducts  the  elections  in  these  three 
counties  and  has  found  it  administratively 
more  practical  to  bi-lingualize  the  ballot  in 
all  precincts  of  the  five  counties  within  the 
city  rather  than  target  the  three  counties 
only. 

This  was  done  also  because  a  federal  court 
order  (Matter  of  Torres)  in  1974  had  result- 
ed in  bi-lingualization  of  some  parts  of  the 
other  two  counties  in  the  city  for  the  special 
benefit  of  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or 
ancestry  because  of  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  English  was  not  the  predominant  class- 
room language  in  many  Puerto  Rican 
schools  for  decades  even  though  they  were 
operated  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

The  orders  (one  for  New  York  City  and 
one  for  "upstate")  addressed  to  the  particu- 
lar situation  of  Puerto  Ricans  affect  all  or 
parts  of  counties  outside  New  York  City.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  copies  and  discuss  it 
further,  we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  copies 
to  develop  your  file.  But.  it  would  appear 
that  your  committee  is  mostly  interested  in 
the  statutory  requirements  of  bi-lingualiza- 
tion implementing  specific  statutory  crite- 
ria. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  states  (Penn- 
sylvania and  Illinois,  at  least)  that  were  or- 
dered to  bi-lingualize  in  certain  areas  by 
court  order  for  the  specific  benefit  of  per- 
sons of  Puerto  Rican  birth  or  ancestry. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  establish  specific 
statutory  criteria  to  assist  this  group,  some- 
what more  liberal  than  the  criteria  for  His- 
panic voters  generally,  because  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Puerto  Rican  educational  system 
to  assure  English  fluency  for  its  students. 
The  relief  in  the  court  orders  may  be  too 
broad  to  be  effective  in  all  cases. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  your  letter  and  of 
this  response  to  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  re- 
questing that  they  furnish  you  with  specific 
cost  figures  in  regard  to  implementing  the 
statutory  program  in  their  three  covered 
counties. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  one  of  our  legal 
or  administrative  staff  confer  with  your 
counsel  in  Washington,  especially  if  your 
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committee  would  be  willing  to  re-imburse  us 
for  the  cost  of  his  attendance. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  draw  a  careful 
distinction  between  programs  which  seek  to 
assist  disadvantaged  people  fully  to  partici- 
pate in  the  democratic  process  and  those 
which  may  tend  purposedly  to  perpetrate 
cultural  differences. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  V.  Palmer. 
Assistant  Executive  Director 

Albany,  N.Y., 
June  9.  1981. 
Mrs.  Betty  Dolen. 

Executive  Director.  New  York  City  Board  of 
Elections,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Bea:  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  Congressman  Robert 
McClory.  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  desiring  to 
have  information  on  the  cost  of  implement- 
ing the  bi-lingual  voting  program. 

I  have  furnished  a  partial  answer,  copy 
enclosed.  Would  you  please  send  him  an 
answer  to  questions  "3"  and  "4"  together 
with  any  appropriate  suggestions  or  obser- 
vations on  the  programs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Georce  V.  Palmer, 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

June  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  In  resp>onse 
to  your  letter  of  June  1st  relative  to  exten- 
sion of  the  1975  bilingual  ballot  amend- 
ments to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  I 
submit  the  following: 

1.  South  Dakota  does  not  provide  bilin- 
gual ballots.  The  Dakota  language  is  not  a 
written  language. 

2,  3.  and  4.  The  answer  is  none. 

South  Dakota  counties  that  have  a 
number  of  Indian  voters  provide  interpret- 
ers at  the  polls  to  comply  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Some  of  the  voters  feel  this  is 
an  insult,  and  the  use  of  the  interpreters  is 
minimal. 

We  do  have  a  law  that  permits  a  voter  to 
have  someone  of  their  own  choice  assist 
them  in  marking  their  ballot.  I  really  feel 
that  with  that  provision  in  our  laws,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  interpreters.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  language  barrier  problem 
in  our  state. 
Sincerely, 

(Miss)  Alice  Kunoert. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Boise,  Idaho, 
June  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  McClory:  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  June  1  concerning  the 
effect  the  implementation  of  the  bilingual 
ballots  has  had  on  Idaho.  I  have  listed  your 
questions  and  my  responses  as  follows: 

1.  A  listing  of  the  counties  or  wards 
which  must  provide  bilingual  ballots  and 
election  materials:  Cassia.  Spanish:  and 
Bingham.  American  Indian. 

2.  The  number  of  bilingual  ballots  printed: 
1976— Cassia     please     note     attachment 

1976— Bingham  Oral  Assistance 

1978— Cassia  Oral  Assistance  1978— 
Bingham  Oral  Assistance 

1980— Cassia  Oral  Assistance  1980— 
Bingham  Oral  Assistance 


Cassia— Two  precincts  were  targeted  oral 
assistance  plus  a  roving  interpreter. 
Bingham— Six  precincts  were  targeted. 

3.  The  additional  cost  of  providing  the  bi- 
lingual ballot  in  these  counties. 

Again  please  note  the  attachment  for  the 
additional  cost  of  bilingual  ballots  for  the 
1976  elections  for  Cassia  County.  In  1978 
and  1980  there  were  no  additional  costs  for 
the  oral  assistance. 

Bingham  County's  additional  cost  for  the 
oral  assistance  for  1978  and  1980  was  ap- 
proximately $120.00  per  election. 

4.  The  number  of  requests  for  these  bal- 
lots and  materials  during  the  election. 

In  1976  Cassia  County  issued  11  Spanish 
ballots  at  a  cost  of  $99.60  per  ballot. 

In  1978  and  1980  Cassia  County  did  not 
record  the  number  requesting  oral  assist- 
ance. 

In  Bingham  County  there  has  not  been  a 
record  kept  of  those  requesting  oral  assist- 
ance. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  above  informa- 
tion the  effect  of  implementing  bilingual 
ballots  in  Idaho  has  been  minimal. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  our 
office  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Ben  Ysursa, 
Chief  Deputy,  Secretary  of  State. 

Enclosure:  as  cited. 

Burley,  Idaho, 

June  27,  1977. 
Ben  Ysursa, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
Statehouse,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Dear  Ben:  Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of 
the  breakdown  of  additional  costs  involved 
in  conducting  a  Bi-lingual  Election  in  Cassia 
County.  These  costs,  however,  are  receipted 
costs  only  and  do  not  include  the  cost  for 
additional  time  involved  in  the  conducting 
of  an  election  by  the  County  Clerk's  Office 
or  the  Precinct  Workers. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  ask. 
Sincerely, 

Timothy  A.  Hurst, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
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Total  Spanish  ballots  cast 11 
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State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

SL  Paul,  Minn.,  June  8,  1981. 
Representative  Robert  McClory, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  McClory:  As  far  as 
this  office  knows,  there  are  no  counties  in 
Minnesota  required  to  provide  bilingual  bal- 
lots pursuant  to  U.S.C.  §  1973aa-la.  General- 
ly, ballots  are  prepared  at  the  county  level, 
and  we  are  unaware  of  any  use  of  or  re- 
quests for  bilingual  ballots  in  the  state. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Joan  Anderson  Growe. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Grace  Haukoos. 

Director,  Election  Division. 

State  of  North  Dakota. 

Department  of  State, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  June  8,  1981. 
Representative  Robert  McClory. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  McClory:  This  will 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  June  1,  regard- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  regarding  the  bilingual  ballot. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  absolutely  no  ballot 
should  be  printed  other  than  the  American 
language.  We  should  all  use  the  American 
language  in  the  United  States  and  we 
should  all  learn  the  English  language.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  then  we  should  have 
many  ballots  in  North  Dakota.  We  should 
have  German,  Polish,  Norwegian  ballots 
printed.  They  are  minorities,  too.  There  are 
a  few  who  can't  speak  English  yet. 

The  only  people  we  have  are  the  Indians 
and  I  think  there  were  about  5  counties  des- 
ignated where  we  were  suppose  to  have 
printed  bilingual  ballots,  but  the  Indians 
don't  even  have  an  Indian  printing  or  alpha- 
l)et  of  their  own.  They  hold  their  tribal 
meeting  in  our  English  language  and  their 
tribal  election  in  the  English  print.  There- 
fore, the  Indian  Affairs  Commissioner  rec- 
ommended we  print  our  ballots  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 
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Again.  I  firmly  believe  that  anyone  who 
lives  in  the  U.S.  of  America  should  be  able 
to  speak  the  American  language,  or  at  least 
try  to  learn  to  speak  it  and  familiarize 
themselves.  If  they  need  help  for  voting,  the 
election  officials  are  always  there  to  help 
them  vote. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help,  don't  hesitate 
to  call  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ben  Meier, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtOTi,  D.C,  June  2.  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  My  office  is  compiling  material 
on  the  burdens  incurred  by  State  and  local 
officials  in  administering  the  1980  elections 
in  accordance  with  the  bilingual  ballot  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  If 
you  know  of  situations  in  your  district 
which  would  shed  light  on  this  matter,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  contact  me 
or  Tom  Hyde  of  my  staff  at  5-2915. 
Best  regards. 

William  M.  Thomas, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  5,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McClory:  We  have 
only  two  counties  involved  in  this— Scotts 
Bluff  and  Thurston. 

The  materials  you  requested  are  coming 
direct   from  those  county  clerks  and  you 
should  be  receiving  it  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  J.  Beermann. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  1,  1981. 
Hon.  William  D.  Swackhamer. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Carson  City.  Nev. 

Dear  Secretary  of  State  Swackhamer: 
The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  is  currently 
holding  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  As  a  part  of  this 
extension,  we  are  considering  legislation  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  1975  bilin- 
gual ballot  amendments  for  their  current 
1985  expiration  date  to  1990. 

I  am  writing  to  request  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  how  these  laws  have 
affected  your  state  in  Implementing  the  bi- 
lingual ballots  and  election  materials: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  counties  or  wards 
which  must  provide  bilingual  ballots  and 
election  materials; 

(2)  the  number  of  bilingual  ballots  print- 
ed: 

(3)  the  additional  cost  of  providing  the  bi- 
lingual ballot  in  these  counties  for:  (a)  pri- 
mary elections;  (b)  general  elections; 

(4)  the  number  of  requests  for  these  bal- 
lots and  materials  during  the  election. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help  in 
this  matter.  It  will  make  possible  a  thor- 


ough   evaluation    of    the   effectiveness   of 
these  laws. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  McClory. 
Member  of  Congress. 

State  of  Maine. 
Department  of  State. 
Augusta.  Maine,  June  S,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  McClory:  Your 
letter  to  Secretary  of  SUte  Rodney  S. 
Quinn  has  been  referred  to  me  for  a  reply. 
In  1977  the  Maine  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  that  instructed  this  office  to  print  speci- 
men ballot  instructions  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. These  instructions  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  municipal  clerks  upon  request.  Since 
the  passage  of  this  law  there  has  been  very 
few  requests  and.  in  fact,  there  have  been 
no  request  for  these  instructions  for  the  last 
two  election  years.  Therefore,  the  cost  has 
been  minimal. 

For  your  assistance  I  am  enclosing  that 
portion  of  Maine  Election  Law,  21  MRSA 
§  704,  sub-§  6,  containing  this  provision. 

If   I   can   be  of   any   further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lorraine  M.  Pleury, 
Secretary,  Election  Bureau. 
Enclosure. 

State  of  Maine— Title  21— Election  Laws 
§703.  Number  of  ballots  furnished 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  furnish  each 
voting  place  with  at  least  75  ballots  for 
every  50  votes  cast  at  that  voting  place  at 
the  last  election  of  that  type. 

1.  Extra  ballots  needed.  If  the  clerk  be- 
lieves that  extra  ballots  will  be  needed,  he 
shall  request  them  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  reasonable  time  before  the  election. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  the  re- 
quested number  to  the  clerk,  and  may  fur- 
nish as  many  additional  ballots  as  he  be- 
lieves necessary. 
§704.  Specimens 

Specimen  ballots  are  governed  by  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1.  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  prepare  the  specimen 
ballots. 

A.  Content.  The  words  'SPECIMEN 
BALLOT  "  in  bold  type,  the  title  and  date  of 
the  election,  and  the  name  of  the  voting  dis- 
trict must  be  printed  at  the  top  of  the 
ballot.  The  facsimile  of  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  must  not  be  printed  on  it. 
It  must  be  printed  flat  with  the  back  blank. 
Otherwise,  it  must  be  printed  substantially 
the  same  as  a  regular  ballot. 

B.  Color.  The  ballot  must  be  printed  on 
paper  of  a  distinctive  color. 

2.  When  furnished.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  send  a  reasonable  number  of  specimen 
ballots  to  the  clerk  for  posting  as  provided 
in  subsection  3,  and  an  additional  number 
with  the  regular  ballots. 

3.  Clerk  to  post.  The  clerk  shall  post  or 
cause  to  be  posted  a  specimen  ballot  at  least 
7  days  before  the  election  in  a  conspicuous, 
public  place  in  each  voting  district. 

1961,  c.  360.  §1;  1975.  c.  761.  §31. 

4.  Secretary  of  State  to  publish.  A  reason- 
able time  before  the  election  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  make  specimen  ballots  avail- 
able for  publication  in  all  newspapers 
having  general  circulation  in  the  area  to 
which  the  ballots  pertain.  A  single  specimen 
ballot  so  published  may  carry  the  name  of 
each  candidate  for  State  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative to  the  State  Legislature  having 


residence  in  the  area  covered  by  the  circula- 
tion of  the  newspaper.  The  name  of  the 
voting  district  need  not  be  printed  on  the 
published  specimen  ballot. 

1961.  c.  360.  §1;  1971.  c.  65.  J 19;  1977.  c. 
496.  §11. 

5.  Candidate  or  nominee  to  fill  vacancy. 
When  a  candidate  for  nomination  or  a  nomi- 
nee is  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  clerk  of  each  interested 
municipality  shall  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired by  this  section  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. 

6.  Specimen  ballot  instructions  printed  in 
the  French  language.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  ballot  instructions  in 
the  French  language,  to  be  printed  on  a  sep- 
arate sheet  of  paper  which  may  convenient- 
ly be  attached  to  specimen  ballots.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  furnish  such  ballot  in- 
struction sheets  upon  request  by  the  clerk 
of  a  municipality.  The  number  of  specimen 
ballot  instruction  sheets  to  be  furnished  to 
a  municipality,  when  added  to  the  number 
of  specimen  ballots  and  instruction  posters 
in  the  English  language  to  be  furnished  to 
that  municipality,  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  total  number  of  specimen  ballots  and  in- 
struction posters  to  be  furnished  •  •  •. 

§  705.  Emergency  ballot  procedure 

In  an  emergency  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  may  prepare 
new  ballots,  amend  those  already  printed  or 
procure  them  from  another  municipality  or 
voting  district.  He  may  authorize  any  clerk 
to  do  the  same. 

1.  Ballots  amended.  Ballots  already  print- 
ed may  be  amended  by  having  corrective 
stickers  added,  as  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

2.  Emergency  described.  An  emergency 
may  exist  as  follows:  If  there  is  a  shortage 
of  ballots;  if  the  ballots  are  not  delivered  in 
time  for  the  election:  if  the  ballots  are  miss- 
ing, defaced  or  destroyed;  or  if  replacement 
of  a  vacancy  or  the  correction  of  an  error  in 
the  ballot  requires  its  amendment. 

§706.  Official  ballot  box 

An  official  ballot  box  is  governed  by  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  Furnished  by  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  furnish  an  official 
ballot  box  for  each  voting  district. 

2.  Described.  The  boxes  must  be  of  uni- 
form design.  Each  box  must  be  equipped 
with  a  suitable  lock  and  key.  In  the  top  of 
the  box  there  must  be  an  opening  large 
enough  to  allow  a  single,  folded  ballot  to  be 
inserted,  and  no  larger,  with  a  slide  device 
by  which  the  opening  may  be  covered  or  un- 
covered. The  box  must  be  large  enough  to 
receive  the  ballots  deposited  in  it  at  any 
election. 

3.  Municipality  may  provide.  A  municipal- 
ity may  provide  ballot  boxes  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. Each  box  may  contain  a  mechanical 
device  for  counting  and  endorsing  the  bal- 
lots deposited  in  it  but  it  may  not  be 
equipped  so  as  to  record  any  distinguishing 
mark  or  number  on  a  ballot.  E^ach  box  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Once 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  each 
box  becomes  an  official  ballot  box. 

4.  Official  ballot  box  required.  Only  an  of- 
ficial ballot  box  may  be  used  to  receive  offi- 
cial ballots  cast  at  any  election. 

5.  Separate  ballot  box  for  constitutional 
amendments  and  referenda.  A  municipality 
having  5,000  or  more  inhabitants,  except 
where  such  municipality  uses  voting  ma- 
chines or  electronic  voting  systems,  shall, 
and  a  municipality  with  fewer  inhabitants 
may,  by  vote  of  its  municipal  officers,  use 
separate  ballot  boxes  at  elections  for  deposit 
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of  votes  on  constitutional  amendments  and 
referenda.  The  municipal  officers  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  such  actions 
at  least  60  days  before  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion at  which  such  separate  ballot  boxes  are 
to  be  used.  If  such  separate  ballot  boxes  are 
to  be  used,  they  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  relating  to  official  ballot  boxes, 
as  provided  in  this  section.  They  may  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
expense  of  the  municipality. 

IMl,  c.  360,  §  1;  1963,  c.  2;  1973,  c.  60;  1975, 
c.  761.  §32. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 

RADO). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3112, 
legislation  which  extends  and  amends 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  extension  of 
the  act's  preclearance  provisions 
through  August  5.  1984.  After  that 
date,  it  establishes  new  bailout  stand- 
ards permitting  individual  political 
subdivisions  to  seek  exemption  or  bail- 
out from  the  preclearance  require- 
ments and  continues  the  bilingual  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  another  7  years, 
among  other  things. 

The  destiny  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  controversial  legislations  of  our 
time,  is  dependent  on  the  action  we 
take  here.  What  we  do  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance since  we  are  facing  the  issue 
of  the  preservation  or  disintegration 
of  an  act  that  has  been  hailed  as  the 
most  important  civil  rights  bill  ever 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  This  high 
priority  legislation  has  enabled  mil- 
lions of  discouraged  black  and  Hispan- 
ic American  citizens  to  exercise  the 
sacred  constitutional  right  to  vote.  It 
has  been  responsible  for  a  higher  par- 
ticipation of  black  voters  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  Their  registration  percent- 
age has  almost  doubled  since  1965. 
Likewise,  in  Texas,  for  example,  regis- 
tration among  Hispanics  has  increased 
by  an  encouraging  two-thirds. 

This  bill  is  controversial  to  some 
simply  because  they  have  failed  to  re- 
alize that  despite  this  legislation's  suc- 
cess in  its  endeavor  to  protect  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  vote,  the  promise 
of  equal  participation  in  the  political 
spectrum  is  still  unfulfilled.  The  hear- 
ings left  no  doubts  of  the  pressing 
need  to  extend  this  act  for  the  pro- 
curement of  a  fair  and  equal  participa- 
tion of  all  American  citizens  in  the  po- 
litical process.  We  are  still  confronting 
voter  registration  and  absentee  ballot 
abuses,  at-large  election  schemes  and 
annexations,  gerrymandering,  intimi- 
dation and  harassment,  failure  to  pro- 
vide or  abusive  manipulation  of  assist- 
ance to  illiterates.  In  summary,  a  long 
list  of  practices  and  procedures  used 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  depriving  mi- 
norities of  full  electoral  participation. 
The  persistence  of  these  conditions  or 
threats  of  their  repetition  make  it  un- 


bearable not  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Later  some  amendments  to  the  bill, 
reported  out  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  with  a  vote  of  23  to  1,  are 
to  be  considered  on  the  floor.  Unfortu- 
nately, amendments  that  weaken  the 
protection  of  voting  rights  and  en- 
hance the  possibility  of  the  failure  of 
this  legislation  have  been  brought  for 
our  consideration.  One  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  that  causes  me 
great  concern  is  the  one  that  would 
defer  action  on  bilingual  provisions 
until  1985.  Our  esteemed  colleague 
and  friend  Robert  McClory  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion to  extend  the  requirement  that 
jurisdictions  with  language  minority 
groups  which  constitute  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  population  pro- 
vide registration  and  voting  instruc- 
tions in  the  minority  language.  Some 
supporters  of  this  amendment  argue 
that  those  who  caiuiot  understand 
English  are  deprived  of  the  means  of 
understanding  political  issues.  Appar- 
ently there  are  some  who  believe  that 
the  right  to  vote  of  an  American  citi- 
zen can  be  put  "on  hold"  like  a  tele- 
phone call  until  that  citizen's  profi- 
ciency in  English  is  increased  so  as  to 
enable  him  or  her  to  understand  the 
political  issues  of  our  Nation.  We  know 
for  a  fact  that  some  English-speaking 
voters  in  our  country  are  far  from  un- 
derstanding the  political  debates  of 
these  times.  We  also  know  that  these 
political  issues  are  discussed  in  Span- 
ish and  explained  by  Hispanic  leaders 
of  our  Nation.  The  fact  is  that  what 
the  supporters  of  this  amendment 
would  accomplish  by  eliminating  the 
bilingual  requirements  is  to  get  rid  of 
an  effective  means  of  providing  non- 
English-speaking  citizens  with  a  voice 
in  the  political  decisionmaking  of  their 
communities  and  of  our  Nation.  We 
know  that  the  mere  understanding  of 
English  does  not  per  se  guarantee  the 
understanding  of  our  political  debates. 
What  should  we  do  with  the  English- 
speaking  citizens  that  do  not  under- 
stand the  political  issues?  Should  we 
exclude  them  from  the  voting  polls 
also? 

The  right  to  vote  as  part  of  our 
democratic  process  is  absolute.  It  does 
not  distinguish  between  blacks  or 
whites,  rich  or  poor,  intellectuals  or  il- 
literates, English  or  Spanish  speaking; 
it  is  directed  to  guarantee  equality 
under  the  polls  so  that  someday  this 
Nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  sees  its  principles  of 
democracy  fulfilled  to  their  intended 
end.  There  cannot  be  any  other  way 
for  this  right  to  be  exercised:  it  is  the 
undisputed  backbone  of  our  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  Congress  has  a  duty  under  the 
Constitution  to  preserve  our  democra- 
cy. Let  us  not  compromise  our  princi- 
ples. Let  us  protect  this  right. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation  without  any  weakening 
amendments. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LuNGREN),  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee, 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "People 
will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here."  Some  of  us  think 
that  perhaps  he  was  referring  to  Con- 
gress on  a  Friday  afternoon.  I  am  a 
little  discouraged,  I  guess,  by  the  fact 
this  was  scheduled  for  general  debate 
at  this  time  because  it  is  such  an  ex- 
tremely important  issue,  one  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  looked  at  with  tre- 
mendous delicacy  and  tremendous  at- 
tention by  all  the  Members.  I  would 
hope  that  they  will  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  this  debate  when  they  are 
here  next  Monday  as  we  consider  in 
the  amendment  process  the  actual 
voting  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the 
amendment,  this  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  both  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  support  it  now.  But 
I  do  think  some  changes  are  necessary. 
Without  a  doubt,  based  on  the  hear- 
ings we  had.  preclearance  is  necessary 
in  some  form;  yet  I  think  the  vehicle 
to  achieve  our  purposes  once  we  have 
reached  agreement  as  to  those  pur- 
poses is  a  matter  of  differences  of 
opinion. 

D  1300 

I  think  there  are  men  and  women  of 
good  will  on  a  number  of  different 
sides,  on  a  number  of  different  ques- 
tions, that  still  remain  with  respect  to 
this  legislation.  Having  said  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  say  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  now  seem  to  be  sub- 
jected to  some  emotional  moral  over- 
kill that  is  surfacing,  and  communica- 
tions going  around  the  Hill,  some 
statements  by  representatives  of  the 
civil  rights  community  such  as  any 
amendment  offered  by  the  Republican 
side  will  be  a  crippling  amendment,  or 
any  amendment  offered  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  will  attempt  to  gut  section  5, 
or  any  Republican  amendment  will 
somehow  be  against  the  Voting  Rigtits 
Act. 

I  heard  some  of  these  comments 
made  before  we  had  even  decided, 
some  of  us.  which  amendments  we 
might  offer.  Although  I  know  Mem- 
bers here  are  very  skilled  in  analyzing 
situations  and  in  analyzing  legislation, 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Member  who  is 
able  to  forecast  with  precise  accuracy 
what  all  the  amendments  might  be 
that  one  Member  or  a  group  of  Mem- 
bers might  offer. 

I  suggest  that  even  yesterday  we  had 
something  that  should  be  commended 
to  our  attention.  There  were  debates 
on  the  floor  that  some  groups,  alleged- 
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ly  something  called  the  Moral  Majori- 
ty, has  taken  the  political,  the  moral 
high  ground  on  certain  issues.  It  is 
suggested  to  us  that  unless  we  vote 
precisely  the  way  they  tell  us  to  vote 
on  every  particular  issue,  we  are  some- 
how immoral.  I  think  that  had  I  taken 
that  approach  yesterday,  I  would  not 
have  listened  to  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  and 
would  have  in  fact  voted  the  way  sug- 
gested by  those  people,  but  having  lis- 
tened to  them  and  having  understood 
that  I  was  sent  here  as  a  Congress- 
man, that  I  was  sent  here  to  look  at 
what  we  have,  to  look  at  the  words,  to 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  we  create 
a  vehicle  to  achieve  our  purposes,  I 
owed  to  my  constituents  and  I  owed 
the  American  people  something  more 
than  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  very  same  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  used  with  every 
single  amendment  that  is  brought  for- 
ward here.  I  resent— I  think  anybody 
in  this  Chamber  would  resent— the 
fact  that  someone  is  called  against 
civil  rights  because  they  may  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we 
achieve  most  effectively  and  most  rea- 
sonably the  aim  that  we  have  reached 
a  consensus  on. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  the  committee  cre- 
ated 7  hours  before  reporting  it  is  un- 
necessary and  cannot  but  be  reviewed 
by  many  as  somewhat  unreasonable.  I 
think  we  will  find  that  Mr.  Hyde  has 
mentioned  a  number  of  those  objec- 
tions. I  hope  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  them,  and  that  we 
will  deal  with  this  debate  and  judge 
them  on  their  merits  rather  than  say 
en  masse  they  are  all  wrong,  that 
somehow  they  are  an  effort  to  gut  the 
bill.  That  is  not  what  is  being  done. 

One  of  the  objections  that  some  of 
ufi  have  talked  about  is  whether  or  not 
a  State  may  be  allowed  to  bail  out 
without  all  of  its  counties  getting  out. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  an 
amendment  will  be  presented  for  our 
consideration  which  will  say  that  a 
State  can  get  out  if  it  proves  it  is  clean 
on  its  level,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the 
coimties  within  it  have  shown  that 
good  faith.  One  of  the  reasons  I  think 
it  is  important:  When  we  first  were 
talking  about  nationalizing,  the  possi- 
bility of  nationalizing  applications  of 
preclearance  sections,  representatives 
of  the  civil  rights  community  came  to 
me  and  said,  "You  will  basically  be 
strengthening  it  to  death.  You  will  so 
overload  the  system  of  consideration 
at  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
courts  with  respect  to  the  Nation 
when  they  would  have  to  submit  every 
single  possible  change  in  their  laws 
which  would  deal  with  civil  rights." 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  They  said,  "We 
would  not  have  the  ability  to  react." 

Well,  in  fact  that  argument  ought 
also  to  be  applicable  here  if  we  have 
counties  that  have  done  a  good  job; 
that  have  gone  through  the  hoops  we 
put  here  that  are  not  easy  hoops  to  go 
through,  that  come  in  here  in  good 
faith  and  have  a  record,  is  it  not  better 
to  have  them  submit  and  not  have  the 
Justice  Department  wasting  time  with 
that,  but  concentrating  on  those  coun- 
ties in  the  covered  areas  that  are  recal- 
citrant so  that  we  isolate  them  and 
put  pressure  upon  them  to  come  into 
the  real  world,  and  come  into  the 
world  of  good  faith. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
only  say  this:  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  have  the  debate 
during  the  5-minute  rule  on  the  same 
level  we  have  had  it  here  during  gener- 
al debate,  and  that  we  would  debate 
the  merits  of  each  and  every  proposal 
as  it  is  brought  forward,  and  not 
submit  to  emotional  blackmail  which 
says  that  one  particular  segment  of 
the  civil  rights  community,  as  I  said, 
they  do  not  want  this  even  though 
three  out  of  four  or  two-thirds  of  the 
civil  rights  groups  agreed  with  it,  and 
that  if  you  vote  against  it  you  are 
against  civil  rights.  We  deserve  more 
than  that.  Our  constituents  deserve 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Mr.  Pauntroy). 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  in  commending  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership  of  this  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
they  have  handled  the  preparation  for 
this  very  important  vote  which  we  are 
about  to  take  on  Monday.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Rodino,  and  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Edvi^ards. 
who  has  indeed  enriched  the  public 
service  and  exalted  public  life  by  the 
careful  and  fair  and  just  way  in  which 
he  has  presided  over  the  proceedings. 

Members  will  note  that  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  the  18  black  Members  of 
Congress,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  are  unani- 
mous in  supporting  H.R.  3112  as  it  has 
emerged  from  the  committee.  We  do 
so  not  simply  because  the  act  original- 
ly was  enacted  to  redress  long  suffered 
grievances  on  the  part  of  black  Ameri- 
cans, but  because  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  determination  of  this 
Nation  to  move  to  the  high  grounds 
and  principles  that  we  enunicate  but 
often  fail  to  live. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  civil 
rights  movement  that  worked  so  hard 


to  bring  this  act  into  being.  I  was  a 
part  of  that  16  years  ago.  Indeed,  I  co- 
ordinated the  Selma  and  Montgomery 
march  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  which  catapulted  the  ques- 
tion of  voting  rights  into  national  and 
international  prominence,  and  result- 
ed in  this  act  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  then.  At  that  time,  poll  taxes 
and  literacy  tests  and  other  means 
were  used  to  deny  black  citizens  the 
right  to  vote.  The  hearings  that  were 
held  by  the  committee  clearly  pointed 
out  that  there  are  new  forms  of  dis- 
crimination today— annexation,  at- 
large  elections,  and  gerrymandering, 
are  all  used  today  to  deny  that  basic 
right  to  vote  not  alone  to  blacks  but  to 
whites  and  Hispanics  as  well.  So.  title 
II  has  emerged. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  expired. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins ).- 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  As 
I  have  heard  so  many  of  the  speakers 
today  talk  about  bailing  out.  I  think 
the  greatest  need  in  this  bill  is  to  bail 
in.  The  problem  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  that  the  originally  cov- 
ered States  have  had  to  cope  with  the 
most  onerous  parts  of  the  statute  sec- 
tions 4  and  5.  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  lives  by  a  less  stringent  stand- 
ard. This  is  true  even  though  the 
South  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  voter  registration.  This  is  an  inequi- 
table, nonsensical  bill. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  hap- 
pened. There  probably  was  a  need  for 
this  bill,  I  think  probably  a  strong 
need,  but  look  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. The  Justice  Department  be- 
tween 1965  and  1974  objected  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  proposed  election  law 
changes  and.  in  1980.  Justice  objected 
to  only  1.8  percent  of  the  proposed 
changes— practically  no  objections. 
But  down  in  my  State  of  Texas  we 
lead  the  entire  Nation  in  election  law 
preclearance  applications.  We  have  a 
big  State,  and  every  time  we  change  a 
little  commissioner's  district  we  have 
to  make  application.  We  have  had 
16,208  of  these  change  applications 
filed. 

Only  130  were  objected  to.  What 
that  means  is  that  Justice  objects  to 
only  1  application  in  123.  We  caimot 
elect  a  city  council,  we  cannot  appoint 
a  school  board,  we  cannot  have  a  com- 
missioners election  because  everything 
is  going  through  all  of  this  redtape. 

I  do  believe  that  if  all  of  you  fine 
gentlemen  had  this  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy and  delays  in  your  own 
States,  you  would  submit  a  more  rea- 
sonable bill  to  us  today. 

The  Texas  voter  registration 
system— the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  all 
about  voter  registration— is  one  of  the 
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best  and  most  equitable  registration 
system  in  the  country.  A  person  ar- 
rives in  Texas  one  day  as  a  stranger, 
he  settles  down,  he  mails  a  postcard, 
and  in  30  days  he  is  eligible  to  vote.  It 
takes  him  30  days.  There  is  not  any 
system  in  the  country  that  is  any 
better  than  that. 

Let  us  go  back  and  see  what  the 
goals  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  were. 
They  were  to  increase  voter  registra- 
tion. Between  1964  and  1976  we  made 
great  strides  in  minority  voter  regis- 
tration. In  Louisiana,  registration 
went  from  32  to  64  percent;  in  South 
Carolina,  registration  increased  from 
39  to  61  percent;  Virginia  registration 
increased  from  46  to  61  percent.  In 
fact,  in  Alabama  10.7  percent  of  the 
legislature's  members  are  black.  The 
bill  has  been  very,  very  effective.  But 
today  what  do  we  have?  We  have  got 
so  many  weaknesses.  It  is  a  bill  that 
disregards  due  process— any  fair  con- 
stitutional lawyer  would  say  that. 
Here  is  a  bill  that  says  only  one  court 
in  the  land  can  try  these  Voting 
Rights  Act  cases.  We  have  Federal 
courts  all  over  the  Nation  but  only  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  allowed  to  rule 
on  these  cases.  Senator  Ervin,  who  is 
known  as  a  civil  rights  advocate,  said, 
"Why  should  we  just  have  one  court, 
one  court  only,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  to  rule  on  this?" 

What  you  are  doing  in  this  bill 
which  is  even  harder  to  comprehend, 
you  are  asking  to  reverse  the  Bolden 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
which  Justice  Stewart,  writing  for  the 
Court,  held  that  discriminatory  moti- 
vation is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  a 
15th  amendment  violation.  Since  the 
act  is  based  on  the  15th  amendment, 
discriminatory  purpose  or  intent 
should  be  necessary  to  prove  its 
violation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  debate  on  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
this  Congress  must  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  stringent  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  electoral  process  should  be 
continued,  terminated,  or  modified. 
We  must  determine  whether  it  is  time 
to  end  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  most  significant  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  South  since  Reconstruc- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  major 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  if  we  are  to  correct  its  seri- 
ous problems  that  make  it  basically 
unconstitutional.  Let  me  briefly  out- 
line my  case. 

First,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
founded  on  ideas  that  depart  from  the 
traditional  notions  of  federalism  and 
separation  of  powers.  The  act  is  repug- 
nant to  the  concept  of  due  process  and 
is  overly  broad  in  its  application.  Most 
important,  the  act  puts  certain  States 
on  an  unequal  footing  with  other 
States  through  an  unconstitutional  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  authority  under 
the  15th  amendment. 


Second,  there  has  been  a  radical 
transformation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  through  a  series  of 
Supreme  Court  cases.  An  act  that,  ac- 
cording to  former  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  was  "aimed  at  getting 
people  registered"  has  become  a  vehi- 
cle that  is  expected  to  insure  that  cer- 
tain groups  have  electoral  representa- 
tion. This  transformation  stems  in 
part  from  the  High  Court  using  one- 
man,  one-vote  cases  resting  on  the 
14th  amendment  to  Interpret  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  which  rests  on  the 
15th  amendment.  The  Court  has  more 
recently  acknowledged  that  there  is  no 
violation  of  the  act  without  evidence 
of  discriminatory  intent.  This  is  a 
landmark  opinion  because  it  throws 
out  the  idea  that  the  act  can  be  violat- 
ed if  an  electoral  change  is  discrimina- 
tory in  effect,  regardless  of  whether 
discriminatory  purpose  existed.  The 
committee  bill  unwisely  tries  to  miti- 
gate this  recent  Court  decision,  which 
I  believe  is  highly  inappropriate. 

Finally,  there  is  evidence  that  sug- 
gests that  the  original  goals  of  the  act 
have  been  achieved.  That  is,  minority 
voter  registration  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful and  literacy  tests  have  been 
banned  nationwide.  Judging  from  mi- 
nority representation  in  southern  leg- 
islatures, increased  minority  voter  reg- 
istration, and  the  number  of  electoral 
changes  that  have  been  submitted 
compared  to  the  number  that  have 
been  objected  to,  there  is  reason  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  continuing 
need  for  the  temporary  provisions  of 
the  act. 

To  show  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  an  important  departure  from  the 
recognized  bounds  of  legislative  au- 
thority under  the  Reconstruction 
amendments.  I  want  to  review  briefly 
the  intentions  of  the  original  framers 
of  the  15th  amendment  and  the  histo- 
ry and  scope  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment legislation. 

The  Reconstruction  amendments 
were  the  products  of  Congress  trying 
to  protect  civil  and  suffrage  rights  in 
the  post-Civil  War  period  of  turmoil. 
The  14th  amendment  overturned  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  and  brought  the 
country's  blacks  into  full  citizenship. 
The  15th  amendment,  which  declared 
that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  "on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,"  was 
designed  to  bring  enfranchisement  to 
blacks  both  in  the  North  and  the  Deep 
South.  Prom  a  review  of  the  congres- 
sional debates  on  the  passage  of  the 
15th  amendment,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  framers  were  primarily  concerned 
with  guaranteeing  suffrage  to  newly 
freed  slaves  and  protecting  them 
against  future  disenfranchisement.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  concern  was  focused 
on  the  suffrage  rights  of  northern 
blacks  since  many  southern  'blacks 
were  already  voting  under  military  re- 


construction and  new  State  constitu- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting,  and  relevant  to  our 
Voting  Rights  Act  debate,  that  the 
15th  amendment  authors  intended  for 
the  power  to  prescribe  voter  qualifica- 
tions to  remain  with  the  States.  The 
only  exceptions  were  qualifications  re- 
lating to  race,  color,  or  previous  servi- 
tude. As  William  Gillette,  the  noted 
historian  has  written:  "It  did  not  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
set  up  suffrage  requirements,  but  left 
the  fundamental  right  with  the 
States."  I  will  come  back  to  the  impor- 
tant constitutional  questions  this  his- 
torical perspective  raises  in  a  moment. 
First,  let  us  look  at  the  enforcement 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  in  early 
response  to  the  Reconstruction 
amendments. 

Within  2  months  of  passage  of  the 
15th  amendment.  Congress  acted 
under  section  2  of  the  amendment 
which  gave  it  power  "to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
The  Civil  Rights  or  Enforcement  Act 
of  1870  sought  to  proscribe  State  and 
private  action  from  interfering  with 
voting  rights.  The  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  act's  prohibition  of 
private  interference  on  the  grounds 
that  the  15th  amendment  did  not  au- 
thorize Congress  to  prohibit  private 
interference  with  the  right  to  vote. 

Another  law,  the  Force  Act  of  1871, 
was  passed  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  officials  to  oversee 
the  election  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Force  Act  was 
upheld  although  the  Court  never  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  whether  the 
act  was  an  appropriate  exercise  of 
Congress  enforcement  powers  under 
the  15th  amendment. 

Until  the  1950's,  it  was  thought  the 
Congress  had  two  areas  of  power  over 
the  electoral  process:  Rrst,  it  could 
protect,  under  the  15th  amendment, 
against  State  interference  based  on 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude;  second.  Congress  could  pro- 
tect against  public  or  private  interfer- 
ence in  Federal  elections.  Until  this 
time,  it  was  thought  that  congression- 
al proscription  of  private  interference 
with  the  right  to  vote  was  beyond  its 
powers  under  the  15th  amendment. 

The  question  of  Congress'  right  to 
protect  against  private  interference 
with  voting  was  reopened  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  which  prohib- 
ited any  person,  public  or  private, 
from  interfering  with  the  right  to  vote 
for  Federal  officials.  The  act  called  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
against  those  charged  with  violating 
suffrage  rights  and  created  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  and  a  Civil 
Rights  Division  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  author- 
ized the  Attorney  General  to  obtain 
through  the  courts  a  finding  of  a  "pat- 
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tern  or  practice"  of  voter  discrimina- 
tion in  any  jurisdiction.  Armed  with 
such  a  finding,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  supervise  the  elections  and 
register  all  eligible  blacks. 

Finally,  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
simple  Federal  regulation  of  elections 
was  superceded  by  a  restriction  of  the 
rights  of  States  to  establish  voter 
qualifications,  apparently  in  clear  op- 
position to  the  intentions  of  the  fram- 
ers of  the  15th  amendment.  The  act 
actually  imposed  a  Federal  literacy 
test  in  that  it  required  that  any  pro- 
spective voter  must  be  presumed  to  be 
literate  if  he  had  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  a  school  where  English  was 
the  basic  language. 

The  theme  that  runs  through  the 
legislation  to  this  point  is  that  of  in- 
creased Federal  involvement  in  the 
States'  authority  to  oversee  the  elec- 
toral process.  My  concern  is  that  with 
each  new  piece  of  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  more  and  more  liberty 
with  its  enforcement  authority  under 
the  15th  amendment.  However,  all 
bounds  of  authority  under  the  En- 
forcement clause  were  exceeded  with 
the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
in  1965.  The  act,  which  does  not  need 
to  be  explained  here,  established  a 
Federal  presence  in  the  originally  cov- 
ered Southern  States  "which  in  the 
thoroughness  of  its  control  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  Reconstruction  era."  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  actually  gives  Fed- 
eral authorities  a  veto  power  over 
State  laws  in  that  it  prohibits  States 
from  enacting  legislation  prior  to  ap- 
proval in  Washington.  Having  traced 
the  development  of  enforcement  legis- 
lation and  seen  it  strain  at  the  reins 
of  constitutional  authority,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  talk  about  why  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  serious  consti- 
tutional problems  that  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  a  study  of 
the  debates  leading  to  passage  of  the 
15th  amendment  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  authors  never  meant  for 
the  States  to  be  stripped  of  their  right 
to  primary  control  over  suffrage.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that: 

•  •  •  as  against  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States,  Congress  may  use  any  rational 
means  to  effectuate  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  racial  discrimination  in  voting. 

The  problem  with  this  is  that  it  ne- 
glects to  account  for  federalism  oper- 
ating as  a  limit  to  the  scope  of  Con- 
gress enforcement  powers. 

Justice  Black  has  written  that  the 
act  is  outside  the  valid  exercise  of  con- 
gressional authority.  He  refers  to  the 
requirement  that  covered  jurisdic- 
tions, like  my  State  of  Texas,  must 
submit  electoral  changes  to  Washing- 
ton for  approval  as  an  action  forbid- 
den by  the  Constitution.  Black  wrote 
that: 


By  requiring  a  State  to  ask  a  federal  court 
to  approve  the  validity  of  a  proposed  law 
which  has  in  no  way  become  operative.  Con- 
gress has  asked  the  State  to  secure  precisely 
the  type  of  advisory  opinion  our  Constitu- 
tion forbids. 

I  want  to  share  one  other  quote 
from  Mr.  Justice  Black  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Certainly  if  all  the  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution which  limit  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  reserve  other  power  to 
the  States  are  to  mean  anything,  they  mean 
at  least  that  the  States  have  power  to  pass 
laws  •  •  *  without  first  sending  their  offi- 
cials hundreds  of  miles  away  to  beg  federal 
authorities  to  approve  them. 

We  should  all  recall  that  the  idea  of 
a  congressional  veto  of  State  laws  was 
rejected  in  1787.  Because  of  the  scope 
of  Congress  enforcement  authority 
granted  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
far  and  above  that  foreseen  by  the 
15th  amendment.  Justice  Black  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  reduced  the  States  to  "little  more 
than  conquered  provinces." 

Another  major  constitutional  prob- 
lem with  the  act  is  its  denial  of  due 
process.  Section  5  of  the  act  forbids 
States  to  enact  electoral  laws  of  their 
choosing  without  first  making  them 
acceptable  to  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  District  Coiu-t  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  means  that  the  estab- 
lished principle  of  States  enacting 
electoral  laws  and  awaiting  a  court's 
ruling  on  their  constitutionality  has 
been  thrown  out  the  window.  Instead, 
their  laws  must  conform  to  a  Federal 
standard  and  must  be  cleared  through 
a  single  court. 

Disputes  involving  Federal  rights 
normally  go  to  a  local  district  court. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  has  asked,  "On 
what  basis  can  you  justify  saying. 
Close  all  the  courts  in  the  land  except 
one'?"  This  aspect  of  the  law,  so  dear 
to  those  who  tire  of  the  slow  judicial 
system,  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  due 
process.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
judiciary  is  too  slow  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  voter  discrimination. 
Crime  is  very  serious,  as  well,  but  no 
one  is  suggesting  that  we  scrap  the  ju- 
dicial system  that  deals  with  criminal 
prosecutions  and  replace  it  with  an  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  that  clears 
the  dockets  but  tramples  on  peoples' 
rights.  We  should  give  the  Southern 
States  covered  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  the  same  due  process  we  make 
available  to  alleged  criminals. 

The  most  serious  constitutional 
problem  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
that  it  creates  a  basic  inequality 
among  States  that  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  a  union  on  equal  footing.  The 
equal  footing  doctrine  holds  that 
"every  new  State  is  entitled  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  government  which 
belong  to  the  original  States  of  the 
Union."  A  State  has  a  right  to  consti- 
tutional equality  both  at  the  time  of 
its  admission  and  forever.  The  idea  of 
equal  footing  is  useless  if  a  State  can 


be  denied  equality  after  it  has  become 
a  permanent  member. 

It  seems  clear  that  Congress  does 
not  have  the  right  to  remove  a  State's 
electoral  powers  and  not  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  To  tell  cer- 
tain States  that  they  cannot  proceed 
with  certain  kinds  of  legislation  with- 
out prior  Federal  approval  while  the 
rest  of  the  Union  goes  untouched  is  a 
blatant  violation  of  the  equal  footing 
doctrine.  Some  may  argue  that  the 
drastic  measures  of  section  5  are  re- 
quired by  certain  emergency  condi- 
tions. We  should  recall  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  1934  Blaisdell  decision: 

Emergency  does  not  create  power.  Emer- 
gency does  not  increase  granted  power  or 
remove  or  diminish  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  power  granted. 

We  should  think  long  and  hard 
before  we  conclude  that  any  special 
conditions  justify  Congress  taking 
away  State  power,  as  has  occurred 
through  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

A  trend  in  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions interpreting  the  scope  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  expanding  its 
purpose  from  helping  minorities 
achieve  access  to  the  ballot  box  to 
guaranteeing  them  political  effective- 
ness has  compounded  the  constitution- 
al defects  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
believe  that  because  the  act  exceeded 
constitutional  authority  in  the  first 
place,  the  way  has  been  opened  for  a 
liberal  court  to  read  into  it  meanings 
the  framers  of  neither  the  act  nor  the 
15th  amendment  had  in  mind. 

What  we  have  seen  since  the  deci- 
sion in  Allen  versus  State  Board  of 
Elections  in  1969  is  the  transformation 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  from  an  in- 
strument designed  to  get  minorities 
registered  to  vote  and  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory literacy  tests  to  a  law  that 
will  guarantee  the  maximum  political 
effectiveness  of  minorities.  TThe  law 
was  to  be  used  to  guarantee  the  right 
of  racial  minorities  to  hold  office.  The 
Allen  decision  held  that  States  not 
only  must  submit  election  law  changes 
that  may  prevent  minorities  from  reg- 
istering and  voting,  but  also  laws  that 
may  tend  to  diminish  their  political 
strength.  The  test  is  always  whether 
the  effect  of  a  law  is  discriminatory- 
intent  to  discriminate  has  become  ir- 
relevant. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  as  originally 
passed,  assumed  that  access  to  the 
ballot  would  normalize  the  participa- 
tion of  minorities.  The  Allen  decision, 
however,  unfairly  assumed  that  blacks 
would  always  be  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  population  and  that  they 
always  vote  as  a  bloc.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  authors  felt  that  once 
blacks  were  enfranchised,  that  should 
be  the  final  responsibility.  It  does  not 
hold  that  just  because  a  group  can  go 
to  the  polls  it  also  has  a  right  to 
expect  maximum  political  effective- 
ness. 
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Clearly.  Congress  did  not  intend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  to  be  interpreted  so 
broadly.  We  should  look  at  the  re- 
marks of  those  who  originally  came  to 
the  Hill  arguing  for  passage  of  the  act. 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  in  1975 
said: 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  originally  de- 
signed to  eliminate  two  of  the  principal 
means  of  frustrating  the  15th  Amendment 
rights  guaranteed  to  all  citizens:  the  use  of 
onerous,  vague,  and  unfair  tests  and  devices 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  disenfranchising 
blacks;  •  •  •  the  Voting  Rights  Act  attempt- 
ed to  eliminate  these  racial  barriers.  •  •  *. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  these 
original  goals  have  been  reached.  Mi- 
nority voter  registration  has  increased 
tremendously  and  literacy  tests  have 
been  banned  nationwide.  Putting  aside 
the  serious  constitutional  defects  of 
the  act  and  assuming  the  validity  of 
its  original  goals,  let  us  look  at  the  evi- 
dence of  its  success.  You  will  probably 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  little  justi- 
fication for  continuing  the  temporary 
provisions,  sections  4  and  5  in  their 
present  form. 

By  1972,  more  than  1  million  new 
black  voters  were  registered  in  the 
seven  States  in  the  South  originally 
covered  by  the  act.  In  1964,  Alabama 
had  23  percent  of  its  eligible  blacks 
registered.  In  1976,  58.1  percent  were 
registered.  In  Georgia,  44  percent  were 
registered  in  1964,  while  56  percent 
were  registered  in  1976.  Look  at  some 
others: 


1964 

(pocnt) 

1976 

(peicent) 

lognM 

320 

639 

Virgintt 

67 
3«8 

- <5  7 

67  4 
606 
60  7 

This  is  remarkable  progress.  Despite 
the  demonstrated  success  of  registra- 
tion, the  States  still  have  to  submit 
even  the  most  minute  electoral 
changes  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Prom  1965  to  1974,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment objected  to  only  6.2  percent  of 
the  proposed  election  law  changes; 
from  1975  to  1980,  the  Feds  have  ob- 
jected to  only  1.8  percent  or  526  out  of 
28.802  submissions. 

In  my  State  of  Texas,  which  leads 
the  Nation  in  election  law  changes, 
the  Justice  Department  has  objected 
to  only  0.8  percent  of  those  changes 
submitted.  That  means  DOJ  lawyers 
had  to  review  16,208  applications  to 
find  130  they  could  find  a  reason  to 
object  to.  Our  State  attorney  general, 
Mark  White,  has  said  that  the  act's 
coverage  is  too  broad  and  that  it 
makes  no  sense,  for  example,  to  have 
to  have  bilingual  ballots  even  in  coun- 
ties where  there  are  few  or  no  Hispan- 
ics.  Mr.  White  said: 

But  that  doesn't  matter  to  federal  au- 
thorities. We  still  have  to  submit  law 
changes  no  matter  how  minute  they  might 
be. 


We  have  the  best  voter  registration 
system  in  the  country  in  Texas,  and 
yet  have  been  covered  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  since  1975.  Any  person  can 
register  by  mail  the  first  day  he  comes 
to  Texas  and  be  able  to  vote  after  30 
days. 

Even  if  the  act's  proponents  are  con- 
cerned that  minorities  have  as  much 
representation  in  southern  legisla- 
tures as  those  in  the  North,  they 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  that  blacks 
made  up  an  average  of  5.8  percent  of 
Southern  legislatures  in  July  1980  as 
opposed  to  their  constituting  5.24  per- 
cent of  northern  legislatures.  In  fact, 
the  legislatures  of  the  six  Southern 
States  originally  covered  by  the  act 
have  the  highest  percentage  of  black 
membership,  8.4  percent,  ranging  from 
a  low  of  3.6  percent  black  members  in 
Virginia  to  a  high  of  10.7  percent  in 
Alabama. 

What  these  figures  suggest  to  me  is 
that  there  has  been  a  good  enough 
record  on  voting  rights  in  the  affected 
States  to  allow  the  temporary  provi- 
sions to  either  expire  or  be  significant- 
ly changed.  The  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral preclearance  were  never  meant  to 
be  permanent.  We  should  not  allow 
this  unprecedented  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive authority  to  continue,  especially 
in  light  of  our  significant  record  of 
achieving  the  original  goals  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  will  be  offering  several  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill  that,  if 
adopted,  would  lessen  the  onerous 
burden  of  the  act  and  lessen  its  consti- 
tutional weaknesses.  The  burden  of 
proof  should  be  shifted  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  jurisdiction  for  hear- 
ing voting  rights  cases  under  the  act 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Most  important,  the  'effects 
test,"  whereby  the  discriminatory 
effect  of  a  State's  laws  are  more  im- 
portant than  their  intent,  should  be 
repealed. 

I  believe  that  if  we  continue  to  inter- 
pret section  5  as  broadly  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  we  are  on  the  road  to  having 
the  Federal  Government  approve 
every  act  of  government  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  At  a  time  when  people 
want  less  government  and  greater 
freedom-,  we  must  not  allow  our  deci- 
sion on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  lead 
to  a  greater  Federal  presence  in  our 
lives. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland). 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  truly 
appreciate  this  opportunity  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards),  and  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino),  for  this  excellent 
piece  of  legislation.  There  are  many 
parts  of  this  legislation'that  I  ^o  not 
particularly  agree  with,  but  m  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  in  the  spirit  of 


politics,  I  understand  why  it  is  that  we 
have  to  accept  what  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  here  repre- 
sentative of  an  example  of  what  it  is, 
where  instruments  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  country  would  allow  for 
opportunities,  for  minorities  like 
myself  to  participate  in  the  American 
process  of  democracy.  My  views  are 
somewhat  different  than  probably  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  on  both 
sides,  but  rather  I  had  the  opportunity 
because  I  am  an  American  citizen.  His- 
torical accidents  called  racism  and 
other  kinds  of  obstacles  placed  in  our 
paths  have  indeed  disallowed  Hispan- 
ics  and  blacks  to  participate  in  the 
process  equally. 

It  takes  longer  than  20  or  30  years  to 
correct  those  historical  accidents.  I  ask 
for  opportunities  like  this  bill  to  pro- 
ceed with  correcting  those  historical 
accidents  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  now, 
at  this  moment  so  strong  in  historical 
repetition  of  the  Grecian  myth  of 
Sisyphus.  Sisyphus,  whose  endless 
plight  in  tortured  immortality  was  to 
heave  and  push,  tug  and  tow  a  huge, 
rough,  rock  up  the  awkward,  craggy 
slopes  of  a  steep  mountain— upon 
reaching  the  pinncle— only  to  see  that 
boulder  plummet,  crashing,  and  break- 
ing, down  to  the  ugly  bottom.  Watch- 
ing that  rock  lie  brazenly,  scoffingly 
awaiting  the  beleaguered  Sisyphus  as 
again,  in  anguish,  he  begins  his  cease- 
less struggle  back  to  the  top. 

Our  duty  as  we  debate  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  today,  is  to 
do  our  part  to  eliminate  the  egregious 
burden  of  disenfranchisement  that 
has  plagued  blacks,  Hispanics.  and 
other  Americans  throughout  our  spot- 
ted history. 

I  ask  you  today  to  shoulder  the 
burden  which  lifted,  has  let  a  black 
Ernest  McGowan,  a  black  Anthony 
Hall,  a  Mexican  American  Ben  Reyes 
in  my  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  sit  proud- 
ly on  the  city  council,  elected  from 
single  member  districts. 

We  must  shoulder  the  burden  which, 
when  lifted,  has  allowed  a  64-percent 
increase  in  Mexican  American  voter 
registration  and  a  30-percent  increase 
in  Hispanic-elected  officials  in  Texas 
for  the  last  4  years.  The  bilingual  pro- 
visions of  the  act  must  be  extended  to 
1992  now— not  later  in  1985— but  now 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  act. 

I  ask  you  to  shoulder  the  burden, 
speaking  not  only  as  a  fellow  col- 
league, but  also  as  one  who  has  direct- 
ly benefited  from  this  ever  so  neces- 
sary act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  shoulder 
this  formidable  burden  together  and 
pass  this  act.  I  know  that  together, 
this  heavy,  heinous  boulder  called  dis- 
enfranchisement can  be  easily  tossed 
into  the  liberating  sea. 
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I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  3112, 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel), 
a  distinguished  former  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  those  who  have 
supported  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
RoDiNO,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Ed- 
wards, and  more  importantly  Mr. 
Hyde,  who  had  different  ideas  but  he 
was  able  to  hear  testimony  to  prove  to 
his  satisfaction  that  we  needed  this 
type  of  legislation. 

It  is  recognized  that  no  one  could  re- 
strict or  would  want  to  restrict  Mem- 
bers from  offering  amendments  to  this 
legislation.  By  the  same  token,  I  can 
see  how  some  are  shocked  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  laws  do  not  appear 
to  be  equitable  as  they  treat  certain 
States  different  from  others,  but  I 
think  there  are  many,  many  groups  in 
this  country  that  would  recognize  that 
when  this  country  had  treated  certain 
of  its  citizens  in  such  a  manner  in 
which  they  had  to  give  up  their  lives 
and  lose  the  lives  of  their  loved  ones, 
when  this  country  knows  that  it  has 
denied  the  people  who  have  given  up 
their  lives  in  war  and  still  were  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  represent 
their  people  in  legislative  bodies,  when 
we  can  see  today  as  a  result  of  this  law 
we  have  brought  America  closer  to 
what  all  of  us  in  our  hearts  would  like 
to  see  it,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should 
be  very  sensitive  in  tinkering  with  the 
law,  that  we  should  be  concerned  with 
our  ability  to  improve  the  law,  and 
have  enough  compassion  for  those 
civil  rights  organizations  that  are 
frightened  that  they  may  l>e  adversely 
affected. 

D  1315 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Representative  from  South  Carolina, 
one  of  the  States  originally  covered  by 
the  preclearance  provision  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  participate  in 
this  debate. 

After  much  thought,  and  after  talk- 
ing to  people  on  all  sides  of  this  issue, 
1  announced  on  July  23  my  support 
for  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
explained  at  the  time  that  I  learned 
long  ago  just  how  fragile  the  right  to 
vote  is— how  vulnerable  it  is  to  threats 
of  force  and  intimidation,  and  how 
these  tactics  are  not  unheard  of  in  our 
own  country  and  |n  our  own  time.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  long  ago 
that  minority  participation  in  my 
State's  politics  was  negligible.  In  1960. 
for  instance,  only  15.6  percent  of  eligi- 
ble black  voters  were  registered  to  vote 
in  South  Carolina.  To  some,  that  is  an- 
cient history  to  be  relegated  to  school 


textbooks  and  forgotten.  To  black 
Americans,  however,  this  is  not  an- 
cient history,  for  behind  the  unfortu- 
nate statistics  there  were  men  and 
women  who  for  nearly  100  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  15th  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  were  denied  an 
equal  chance  to  exercise  the  most 
basic  freedom  offered  by  a  democracy. 

There  is  another  lesson  from  the  not 
so  distant  past  that  I  can  speak  to 
firsthand.  For  it  was  not  long  ago  that 
another  type  of  voter  discrimination 
existed  in  the  South.  Those  of  us  who 
labored  for  years  to  make  a  two-party 
system  a  reality  in  the  once  solid 
Democratic  South  need  not  be  remind- 
ed that  the  political  process  is  not 
always  as  open  and  free  as  it  should 
be.  For  years.  Republicans  were  often 
the  victims  of  intimidation  and  harass- 
ment in  certain  comers  of  the  South. 
Yes;  there  were  even  scattered  acts  of 
violence  perpetrated  on  this  trouble- 
some, nonconforming  minority  calling 
themselves  Republicans.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  blacks  and  Republicans 
have  often  joined  together  and  called 
upon  the  protections  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  assure  fair  election  pro- 
cedures in  State  governments. 

So,  as  I  approach  the  issue  of  voting 
rights,  I  do  so  mindful  that  this  is  not 
a  liberal  versus  conservative.  Republi- 
can versus  Democratic,  or  North 
versus  South  issue.  Demagogues  and 
extremists,  and  those  who  would 
inject  the  worst  kind  of  narrow  parti- 
san politics,  have  no  place  in  a  discus- 
sion of  something  as  fundamental  as 
protecting  the  right  to  vote.  Instead, 
what  is  needed  is  a  sense  of  fairness,  a 
sense  of  equity,  and  a  sense  of  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  spirit  that 
I  have  over  the  past  months  brought 
together  disparate  groups  in  a  good- 
faith  attempt  to  forge  the  kind  of 
broad,  bipartisan  consensus  that 
ought  to  exist  about  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  voting  rights  of  everyone. 
Many  of  us  agree  that  the  answer  lies 
in  incorporating  into  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  a  fair  mechanism  that 
would  allow  those  covered  jurisdic- 
tions with  good  voting  rights  records 
an  opportunity  to  gain  relief  from  the 
preclearance  provision  of  the  law.  This 
way  we  begin  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
focusing  attention  on  those  remaining 
regions  that  perpetuate  a  system  of 
voter  discrimination;  no  longer  could 
those  jurisdictions  that  wish  to  keep 
their  election  process  closed  elude 
public  and  governmental  scrutiny  by 
Hiding  behind  the  mass  of  the  some 
7.296  cities,  towns,  counties,  and 
States  covered  by  the  present  law.  And 
no  longer  would  State  and  local  offi- 
cials feel  penalized  by  a  law  that  in  its 
present  form  offers  no  recognition  or 
reward  to  those  jurisdictions  that  have 
tried  to  make  their  election  laws  fair 
to  everyone. 

A  Voting  Rights  Act  with  a  fair  bail- 
out    is    legislative    recognition     that 


much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
South,  and  that  black  political 
strength  is  a  fact  throughout  the 
South.  As  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out,  last  year 
59.5  percent  of  all  voting-age  blacks  in 
Mississippi  voted,  as  did  51.3  percent 
of  all  voting-age  blacks  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  comparable  figures  were  40.4 
percent  for  New  York,  and  38.4  per- 
cent for  Massachusetts.  As  the  face  of 
the  South  changes,  and  as  this  area 
becomes  absorbed  into  what  is  more 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  Sun  Belt, 
our  task  is  to  recognize  these  changes 
and  to  understand  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  if  it  is  to  remain  vital  and 
effective,  requires  carefully  considered 
adjustment. 

By  rejecting  straight  extension  of 
the  present  law,  and  by  refusing  to 
allow  the  act  to  expire,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  framed  the 
proper  parameters  for  this  debate. 
There  remains  a  question  whether 
State  governments  should  be  permit- 
ted to  seek  bailout  until  all  of  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  are  eligible.  If  not. 
then  it  would  logically  follow  that 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  other 
States  should  be  imder  preclearance  in 
whole  because  they  have  covered  sub- 
divisions. I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  allow  independent  bailout  under 
certain  conditions. 

There  are  other  areas  of  concern 
that  will  be  addressed  by  amendments, 
some  of  which  I  shall  support,  others  I 
shall  not.  It  is  unfair— indeed  it  is 
sheer  demagoguery— to  suggest  that 
all  amendments  to  the  committee  bill 
represent  a  backdoor  attempt  to  kill 
this  legislation.  I  have  confidence  that 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  many 
amendments  as  sensible  and  construc- 
tive proposals  that  will  give  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  the  kind  of  broad,  biparti- 
san consensus  it  deserves,  for  I  am 
seeking  to  support  this  bill  and  to 
work  for  its  acceptance  here  and  in 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3112,  and  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  Oii  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
this  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  go  on  record  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  saying  that  I  will 
oppose  any  and  all  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  to  weaken  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension. 

It  is  clear  that  discrimination  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  affected  southern 
States  as  well  as  the  subdivisions.  Tes- 
timony provided  at  the  subcommittee 
hearings  shows  that  voter  discrimina-  ' 
tion  has  merely  gotten  more  sophisti- 
cated, and  that  the  intentions  are  to 
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keep  political  power  from  minorities  in 
areas  that  would  be  affected  and  even 
where  they  are  approaching  a  majori- 
ty. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  in 
1981,  58  percent  of  the  black  southern 
voting  age  population  is  registered, 
compared  to  80  percent  of  the  white 
voting  age  population. 

In  the  15  years  we  have  had  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  black  voter  regis- 
tration increased  by  1,138  percent  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  150  per- 
cent in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  by 
100  percent  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  black  regis- 
tration is  still  20-percent  lower  in  this 
region  than  white. 

Since  the  act,  southern  black  elected 
officials  have  gone  from  less  than  100 
to  2.400.  Yet,  only  3  percent  of  the 
area's  State  senators  are  black,  8  per- 
cent of  the  State  representatives  are 
black,  less  than  5  percent  of  members 
of  governing  boards  are  black,  and  3 
percent  of  the  mayors  are  black. 

As  to  the  original  affected  States- 
Alabama,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia— only  5  percent  of  the 
elected  officials  in  these  covered 
States  are  black,  in  an  area  that  is  26 
p>ercent  black. 

In  Alabama,  five  of  the  seven  coun- 
ties designated  for  reregistration  in 
1981  are  in  the  "black  belt."  The  spon- 
sor of  the  reregistration  bill  in  the 
State  legislature  exempted  the  pre- 
dominantly white  counties  in  his  dis- 
trict from  compliance  with  the  regis- 
tration bill. 

In  1978.  Choctaw  County,  Ala., 
white  registration  declined  22  percent, 
and  black  registration  by  47  percent 
following  voter  reregistration. 

Recently.  Virginia  tried  to  imple- 
ment a  redistricting  plan  that  com- 
bined largely  white  areas  to  create 
new  districts  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  blacks  to  increase  their  current 
representation  in  the  State  legislature 
(four  delegates  and  two  State  sena- 
tors). For  example,  the  45th  House 
district  is  55-percent  black:  the  plan 
would  make  it  a  white  majority. 

While  much  has  been  done,  more 
work  remains.  I  stand  in  complete  sup- 
port of  this  unamended  bill. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
right  to  register  and  vote  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  citizens  every- 
where, and  so  it  is  the  fundamental 
duty  of  this  body  to  protect  that  right 
to  the  fullest  extent.  I  am  truly  sorry 
that  the  bill  we  will  be  considering 
today  and  Monday  does  not  meet  that 
requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3112,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  proposal  to  extend 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  has  numerous  flaws  in  it- 
flaws   that   perpetuate   old   problems. 


and  flaws  that  create  new  ones.  The 
difficulties  with  this  bill  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention  individually. 

My  concern,  and  the  concern  of  per- 
sons in  jurisdictions  covered  by  the 
preclearance  provisions  of  section  5,  is 
with  provisions  that  would  exacerbate 
the  very  inequities  we  should  be  ad- 
dressing. 

First  and  foremost,  this  bill  allows 
no  means  by  which  a  jurisdiction  bur- 
dened with  preclearance  could  remove 
itself  from  coverage.  The  committee 
maintains  it  has  developed  a  reasona- 
ble, reliable  bailout  for  covered  juris- 
dictions. But  upon  examination  of 
that  bailout  mechanism.  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand how  any  jurisdiction  could  be 
eligible. 

This  bill  contradicts  known  legal 
procedure  and  seeks  to  interpret  in- 
struments of  law  in  a  loose  and  un- 
guided  manner.  In  no  court  is  a  con- 
sent decree  interpreted  as  an  admis- 
sion of  guilt.  But  it  is  according  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Consent  decrees 
in  no  way  indicate  guilt  on  anyone's 
part,  but  instead  acknowledge  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  between 
two  disagreeing  parties. 

Before  I  joined  this  body,  I  served  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Richmond.  Va.  I 
served  in  that  capacity  for  7  years, 
having  been  elected  for  only  2.  The 
reason  for  my  extended  term  was  that 
the  Justice  Department  enjoined  the 
city  from  holding  elections  for  5  years. 
Their  objection  was  to  an  at-large  city 
council,  though  the  department  ap- 
proved an  at-large  election  for  the 
city's  five  statehouse  seats.  I  have  not 
to  this  day  determined  the  basis  of 
such  "reasoning." 

After  receiving  notice  of  the  Justice 
Department's  rejection  of  the  city's  re- 
districting  plan,  the  city  and  the  de- 
partment entered  into  a  prolonged 
suit,  litigated  in  Washington,  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  the  city,  the  Justice 
Department,  and  especially  the  tax- 
payers, regardless  of  race.  The  case 
prevented  elections  in  Richmond  for  5 
years.  I  was  tired,  the  city  was  tired, 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  Department 
was  tired,  too.  But  they  maintained 
their  position  and  we.  ours,  until  we 
could  suffer  no  longer.  At  last,  the  De- 
partment and  the  city  engineered  an 
agreement  that  would  stop  the  sense- 
less and  expensive  lawsuit.  The  Justice 
Department  withdrew  its  objections 
and  the  court  found  in  favor  of  the 
city,  concluding  that  there  never  was 
any  intent  to  dilute  the  minority  vote. 
But  for  that  one  incident,  the  city's 
record  is  unblemished.  Since  the  De- 
partment removed  its  one  objection 
when  it  signed  the  consent  degree. 
Richmond's  record  of  compliance  with 
section  5  is  perfect. 

But  now  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  bar  Richmond  from  bailout  be- 
cause we  made  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment to  avoid  going  broke!  If  anything 
diluted  voting  rights,  it  was  the  Jus- 


tice Department's  injunction  against 
city  elections.  I  ask  you,  if  the  right  to 
vote  is  so  fundamental,  and  universal, 
then  what  reason  is  there  for  denying 
an  entire  city  the  right  to  vote  for  7 
years?  Each  and  every  citizen  of  my 
city  would  have  been  perfectly  within 
his  or  her  right  to  file  suit  against  the 
Justice  Department  for  abridging  his 
right  to  vote. 

By  holding  consent  decrees  to  be  le- 
gally binding  admissions  of  guilt  under 
a  broad  redefinition  of  "final  judg- 
ment," the  committee  is  actually  en- 
couraging extended  litigation  rather 
than  providing  an  incentive  for  speedy 
settlement  and  restoration,  if  needed, 
of  voting  rights.  I  wonder,  had  this 
provision  been  in  place  in  1970,  if 
Richmond  would  ever  have  settled  its 
case?  If  the  committee  truly  wishes  to 
create  a  cooperative  climate  for  the 
protection  of  voting  rights,  it  will 
remove  this  stigma  from  consent  de- 
crees. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
examine  the  intent  and  the  effect  of 
the  committee's  actions  in  H.R.  3112. 
and  work  to  modify  the  inequities 
therein. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Congress  enacted  the  bilingual  ballots 
provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
1975,  it  heaped  unnecessary  expense 
and  bureaucracy  upon  State  and  local 
governments,  and  also  committed  a 
gross  wrong  against  the  very  people  it 
sought  to  help. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history,  we 
have  seen  periods  when  there  have 
been  great  Influxes  of  peoples  from  all 
over  the  world— from  the  European 
Continent,  the  Asian  Continent,  and 
from  our  neighboring  continent  to  the 
south.  These  people  had  as  their  goal, 
the  creation  of  a  new  life  here.  They 
did  not  ask  for  special  consideration, 
but  instead  accepted  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  language  of  our  developing 
Nation.  They  knew  that  mastering  the 
basic  tool  of  communication  in  their 
new  home  was  the  very  key  to  their  at- 
taining their  goal,  and  becoming  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society.  The 
contributions  these  immigrants  have 
made  to  this  country's  vast  economic, 
and  cultural  Wealth  are  a  result  of  this 
melding  process.  The  multilingual  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  rep- 
resent a  blockade  to  new  citizens  in 
this  era  by  discouraging  them  from  be- 
coming proficient  in  English.  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt  said: 

We  have  room  for  but  one  language  here, 
and  that  is  the  English  language,  for  we 
intend  to  see  that  the  crucible  turns  our 
people  out  as  Americans,  and  not  as  dwell- 
ers in  a  polyglot  boarding  house. 

His  statement  has  nothing  to  do 
with    renouncing    cultural    or    ethnic 
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ties,  but  simply  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  only  way  for  minority  groups 
to  succeed  in  America  is  to  integrate 
themselves  in  basic  ways  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  mainstream. 

It  should  be  recognized  also,  that 
the  Members  of  these  so-called  lan- 
guage minorities  never  asked  for  this 
legislation.  There  was  very  little  evi- 
dence, even  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign to  include  language  minorities 
in  the  bill,  that  such  discrimination 
existed.  There  is  even  less  evidence 
today  that  the  measures  enacted  have 
been  at  all  successful.  The  cost,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  printing  the  multilin- 
gual ballots  and  instructions  is  as- 
tounding. And.  I  know  from  the  expe- 
rience in  my  own  State  of  Arizona  that 
election  officials  have  very  few  re- 
quests for  help  by  the  special  minority 
members  appointed  in  compliance 
with  the  act.  It  is  their  opinion  that 
the  ballots  have  little  or  no  impact  on 
the  minority-language  voter  turnout. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that  the 
House  consider  seriously  the  effects  of 
these  ineffective  and  unnecessary  pro- 
visions and  vote  to  repeal  them. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  You  may  find  that 
you  recognize  the  name.  The  story  is 
about  a  black  man,  an  elevator,  and  a 
second  story  registrar's  office.  The  ele- 
vator is  marked  "colored,"  and  is  tem- 
porarily out  of  service.  The  only  stairs 
in  the  building  are  designated  'whites 
only,"  and  so  the  young  man  waits. 

The  wait  continues  throughout  that 
day,  and  then  for  several  days,  while 
the  elevator  for  white  people  operates 
without  a  hitch.  Ironically  enough, 
while  the  young  man  stands  and  waits, 
hundreds  of  white  elementary  school- 
children board  "their"  elevator,  which 
is  always  running,  to  tour  city  hall  and 
observe  democracy  in  action. 

The  year  is  1920.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
and  the  young  black  man  is  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Sr..  father  of  the 
slain  civil  rights  leader.  After  several 
days  of  patient  waiting,  the  "colored" 
elevator  finally  comes  to  life,  and  the 
young  preacher  ascends  to  the  Negro 
registration  office.  Here  he  pays  a  poll 
tax,  not  imposed  in  the  white  registra- 
tion office  down  the  hall,  and  takes  a 
literacy  test,  also  not  required  for 
white  Atlantans.  He  passes  the  test, 
and  becomes  a  registered  voter..  A  tri- 
umphant moment,  and  one  he  will  re- 
member for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  his  autobiography,  "Daddy 
King,"  Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.,  re- 
counts his  struggle  to  register  and  the 
importance  of  having  the  right  to 
vote.  Today,  there  are  no  more  "col- 
ored" elevators,  no  more  poll  taxes, 
and  no  more  literacy  tests  in  our  coun- 
try. It  is  much  easier  now  for  a  black 


to  register  to  vote,  not  only  in  Atlanta, 
but  in  every  metropolis  and  every 
hamlet  in  the  land.  Nevertheless  offi- 
cial chicanery,  harassment,  and  intimi- 
dation of  minority  voters  continues. 
Locations  and  times  fon  registration 
and  voting  are  made  inconvenient  for 
working  people.  Filing  fees  for  poten- 
tial candidates  are  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. In  subtle  ways,  minorities  are 
still  prevented  or  discouraged  from 
full  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

We  as  a  nation  have  made  great 
strides  since  1920  in  increased  minori- 
ty participation  in  our  democratic 
process.  Much  of  this  progress  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  Seven  States  were  origi- 
nally covered  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  1965,  and  black  registration 
more  than  doubled  in  these  States  in 
the  decade  following  adoption  of  the 
act.  In  Mississippi,  the  percentage  of 
blacks  registered  to  vote  increased 
from  a  remarkably  low  6.7  percent  to 
an  equally  remarkable  59.8  percent  in 
just  2  years. 

My  home  State  of  Georgia,  one  of 
the  States  covered  by  section  5  pre- 
clearance, has  also  witnessed  signifi- 
cant increases  in  minority  voter  regis- 
tration during  the  effective  period  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  number  of 
blacks  registered  to  vote  in  Georgia 
jumped  from  180.000  in  1960  to 
300.000  within  2  years  of  passage  of 
the  act.  The  ranks  of  black  voters  in 
Georgia  have  continued  to  swell, 
reaching  450.000  in  1980.  In  this  20- 
year  period,  from  1960  to  1980.  the 
percentage  of  blacks  of  voting  age  who 
were  registered  to  vote  increased  from 
29.3  to  51.9  percent. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  brought 
about  many  changes,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  do.  In  Georgia,  as  in  most 
Southern  States,  black  registration 
generally  remains  20  percent  lower 
than  white  registration,  with  just  over 
one-half  of  the  black  population  of 
voting  age  registered  to  vote.  And 
voting  abuses  continue.  As  recently  as 
1980,  in  Taliaferro  County,  the  sheriff 
and  his  deputy,  both  white,  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  deliver  absentee 
ballots  to  black  households  and  help 
voters  fill  them  out.  The  results  were 
predictable.  In  southwest  Georgia  in 
1974,  a  black  candidate  ran  unopposed 
in  a  primary  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  a  school  board  seat.  Since  it 
was  an  uncontested  election,  only  58 
people  went  to  the  polls  to  vote.  When 
the  votes  were  tallied  a  white  candi- 
date had  somehow  accumulated  59 
write-in  votes  to  win  the  election.  The 
election  was  eventually  thrown  out  by 
the  courts,  but  it  serves  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  and  is  done  to 
corrupt  the  electoral  process  and  deny 
minorities  their  rightful  voice  in  self- 
government. 


My  State  is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it 
the  worst,  offender  in  the  area  of 
voting  regulations  and  procedures. 
You  have  all  read  or  heard  of  similar 
cases  in  jurisdictions  throughout  the 
Nation.  Although  it  is  primarily 
Southern  States  which  are  most  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  the  Southwest,  West,  and 
Northeast  continue  to  produce  in- 
stances of  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion of  minorities.  Hispanics  in  Texas, 
California,  and  New  York  are  still  en- 
countering language-discriminatory 
registration  and  voting  practices,  such 
as  a  lack  of  bilingual  materials.  In 
Texas.  85  objections  to  proposed 
voting  law  changes  have  been  raised 
since  that  State  was  added  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  preclearance  cover- 
age in  1975. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  stand  here 
and  cast  stones  at  other  States,  or  at 
election  officials  in  my  own  State. 
These  things  continue  to  happen  be- 
cause the  vote  is  so  important  in 
America,  and  I  rise  only  to  underscore 
its  importance  and  our  constitutional 
duty  to  nurture  and  preserve  it  in  the 
most  aggressive  manner  we  can  devise. 

You  and  I  know  that  voting  is  real 
power  in  this  country.  Voting  strength 
for  minorities,  in  the  practical  world 
of  politics  and  government,  means  im- 
proved public  services,  fairer  location 
of  public  parks  and  cultural  facilities, 
improved  transportation  routes,  par- 
ticipation in  public  employment— in 
short,  responsive  government.  We  in 
government  have  to  answer  to  our 
voters. 

Effective  voter  participation  is  also  a 
strong  inducement  to  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  the  economic  life  of  our 
communities.  The  right  to  vote  carries 
with  it  responsibility,  and  an  inherent 
stake  in  the  future  of  our  society.  It  is 
the  first  and  all-important  step  toward 
full  participation  in  the  economic  as 
well  as  the  political  life  of  America. 

Given  this  first  step,  blacks  and  His- 
panics by  the  millions  have  taken  the 
additional  steps  toward  productive  in- 
volvement in  all  phases  of  society. 
They  have  built  upon  the  cornerstone 
of  their  place  in  our  democracy  a  solid 
place  in  our  economic  life.  In  Atlanta, 
the  president  of  our  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Herman  Russell,  is  a  black  busi- 
nessman of  national  reputation  and 
extraordinary  success.  Many  of  the 
Nation's  largest  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses are  located  in  our  city.  Blacks 
are  continually  emerging  as  both  busi- 
ness and  political  leaders  in  a  vibrant 
urban  community  where  biracial  busi- 
ness activities  go  hand-in-hand  with  a 
working  political  partnership. 

We  have  won  many  battles,  but  we 
have  not  yet  won  the  war  against  dis- 
crimination in  voting.  We  need  the  en- 
forcement mechanisms  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  nearly  as  much  today  as  we 
did    in    1920    when    Reverend    King 
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fought  his  quiet  fight,  and  nearly  as 
much  as  we  did  in  1965  when  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  first  passed. 
The  key  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will 
continue  to  be  the  section  5  preclear- 
ance  procedures,  which  represent  an 
efficient  and  economical  method  for 
insuring  compliance  with  this  land- 
mark statute.  Our  courts  are  awash  in 
a  sea  of  litigation  already,  and  we  do 
not  need  more  of  that.  We  need  a 
strong  incentive  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  act.  and  preclearance, 
combined  with  the  rigorous  bailout 
standards  written  into  this  bill  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  provide 
that. 

With  the  committee's  bill,  we  in  the 
Congress  have  the  opportunity,  and 
the  moral  obligation,  to  insure  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  not  abridged,  suid 
that  no  citizen  is  ever  discriminated 
against,  directly  or  indirectly,  when 
registering,  voting  or  running  for 
public  office.  To  deny  one  citizen  this 
basic  right  is  to  undermine  our  entire 
democratic  system,  but  by  our  support 
of  this  bill,  we  can  reaffirm  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded  more  than  200  years  ago. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  when 
submitting  the  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion, stressed  the  far-reaching  impact 
of  the  right  to  vote  in  his  inimitable 
way: 

I  want  all  those  other  things— buses,  res- 
taurants, all  of  that— but  the  right  to  vote 
with  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts.  that's  the  key. 

Today  it  is  still  the  key— the  key  to 
full  and  responsible  participation  in 
our  society. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  3112. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Prank),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
time  when  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  problems  of  government  and 
excessive  regulation  and  about  solu- 
tions being  worse  than  problems. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  piece  of 
governmental  machinery  that  has 
worked  extraordinarily  well.  There 
was  an  admitted  problem;  it  was  not 
just  a  problem  but  it  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  detriments  in  the  fabric 
of  American  democracy.  The  wide- 
spread and  the  widely  admitted  and 
documented  fact  that  people  in  large 
numbers  were  being  denied  the  right 
to  vote  in  this  country  because  of  their 
color  was  a  disgrace.  This  act  did  more 
to  undo  that  disgrace  than  any  other 
single  action  that  was  ever  taken. 

But  we  still  have  a  problem.  Enor- 
mous progress  has  been  made,  and  for 
the  Congress  at  this  time  either  to  fail 
to  continue  that  act  or  substantially  to 
weaken  it  would  be  a  very  grave  error. 

This  is  a  case  where  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation had  been  carefully  crafted  to 
meet  the  problem  that  existed.  It  was 
not   overdrawn   and   it   has  not  been 


overused.  There  was  no  record  here  of 
horror  stories  that  anyone  could  bring 
forward  about  abuses,  and  certainly 
any  rational  calculation  of  what  has 
happened  here  would  come  down  on 
the  side  of  saying  that  this  act  has 
been  much  more  productive  of  good 
than  almost  any  other  act  we  can  cite. 

We  have  heard  the  notion  that  we 
need  somehow  to  improve  the  act  by 
extending  it  to  the  entire  country,  and 
that  is  obviously  one  put  forward  by 
those  who  have  opposed  the  act  over 
the  years;  they  have  been  the  advo- 
cates of  that  notion.  It  is  really  an 
effort  to  obfuscate  the  issue  and  to  do 
by  indirection  what  people  do  not 
want  to  do  directly.  The  recent  innova- 
tion of  the  act  in  New  York  City,  I 
think,  refutes  the  implication  that 
there  is  regional  bias. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  legislation,  and  I  hope 
we  can  continue  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

I  think  any  observer  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene  over  the  last  several 
decades  must  realize  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant single  contribution  this  Congress 
has  made  in  terms  of  perfecting  our 
electoral  and  democratic  processes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  legislation  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  commend  our  dear  friend 
and  dean  of  our  delegation,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 
for  his  enduring  and  effective  and 
most  important  leadership  in  this  vital 
part  of  our  political  process. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Phillip  Burton)  just 
made  about  the  work  of  the  chairman 
of  the  sulxrommittee  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful pieces  of  legislation  that  Con- 
gress has  put  forward  in  years.  We 
have  an  example  of  how  government 
can  work  to  meet  an  admitted  prob- 
lem. We  must  not  tamper  with  this 
act.  weaken  it,  or  demean  it.  because 
only  through  it  have  we  reached  a 
degree  of  justice  in  our  democratic 
process.  Equality  is  our  goal,  but  it  is 
not  yet  reality.  We  must  not  confuse 
the  goal  with  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  which  is 
essential  if  we  are  ever  to  attain  the 
goal  of  full  equality  and  bring  it  to  re- 
ality. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsyhania  (Mr. 
Bailey).  * 


Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H.R.  3112  should  be  passed 
without  objection,  hopefully  without  a 
dissenting  vote  and  hopefully  without 
amendment. 

The  issues  here  are  much  wider  than 
the  proper  legal  constructions  upon 
which  the  proposed  changes  are  based. 
The  concerns  and  rights  of  our  minori- 
ties and  their  faith  and  respect  for 
this  system  are  really  at  stake,  and  our 
Nation's  dedication  to  what  we  stand 
for  underlies  this  debate. 

It  is  much  too  soon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  forget  and  stop  fighting  for  what 
we  all  feel  and  know  is  right. 

D  1330 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  start  I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who 
are  here,  and  I  guess  those  who  are  in 
the  galleries  listening  to  this  debate,  if 
you  were  to  measure  the  ethnic  and 
racial  makeup  of  the  Congress  today 
you  would  probably  think  that  it  is 
overwhelmingly  minority.  I  just  want 
to  assure  everybody  in  the  gallery  that 
is  not  the  case.  We  are  all  here,  and  we 
are  here  because  we  are  fighting  for  a 
fundamental  right  that  affects  every 
one  of  our  communities. 

The  fact  is  I  am  a  product  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  was  elect- 
ed in  1965  to  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly as  a  representative  from  a  dis- 
trict within  the  South  Bronx  commu- 
nity which  at  that  time  had  a  popula- 
tion of  well  over  50  percent  Hispanic 
and  yet  had  but  one  Hispanic  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say  that  after  that  past  we 
elected  three  Hispanics  and  two 
blacks,  all  out  of  the  South  Bronx 
community  which  would  not  have 
been  there  had  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  not  taken  place. 

Just  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
talk  about  the  bilingual  provisions,  as 
a  Puerto  Rican,  as  a  person  of  Puerto 
Rican  ancestry,  I  would  hope  that 
someday  we  would  be  able  to  achieve 
what  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  able  to  achieve  in  terms 
of  voter  participation.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  Puerto  Rico  are  registered  to  vote. 
Why?  Because  within  the  framework 
and  under  the  American  flag  of  the 
Commonwealth,  those  ballots  are 
printed  in  a  language  that  is  under- 
stood by  Americans.  I  underline  the 
word  Americans. 

The  problem  that  takes  place  is 
when  many  of  these  people  come  to 
the  United  States  there  is  a  feeling  of 
disenfranchisement  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  ballot. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  here  if 
you  would  be  able  to  interpret  for  me 
the  Mass  Transit  Act  and  the  bond 
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issue  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1971. 
We  are  all  literate;  we  are  all  Members 
of  this  body.  I  guarantee  you  there  are 
Members  here  who  would  not  under- 
stand what  that  transportation  bond 
issue  was  about. 

Every  year  more  and  more  bond 
issues  are  coming  up  within  individual 
States.  My  colleagues  from  California 
had  proposition  13,  which  was  one  of 
the  major  propositions  in  this  country 
which  took  place  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Many  people  did  not  under- 
stand proposition  13.  If  you  take  a 
person  who  is  an  American  with  limit- 
ed speaking  ability  and  you  put  them 
in  that  voting  machine  where  they 
have  all  of  2  or  3  minutes  to  vote  and 
ask  them  to  interpret  what  they  are 
doing  on  these  bond  issues.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  that  half  of  us  are  not 
going  to  understand  it  and  God  forbid, 
when  you  talk  about  a  person  talking 
about  understanding  the  process,  they 
are  not  going  to  imderstand  it. 

So  I  say  this  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  chairman,  because  he  has  been 
such  a  great  champion  in  this  area. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
been  hailed  as  the  most  effective  civil 
rights  legislation  ever  passed.  It  has 
brought  the  right  to  vote  to  millions 
of  America's  minorities,  from  New 
York  to  Alaska,  from  Florida  to  north- 
em  California.  It  is  a  symbol  of  our 
commitment  to  equality  in  voting  for 
all  U.S.  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  membership  in  a  language  mi- 
nority group.  But  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  also  sad  evidence  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  disgraceful  problems: 
The  fact  that  throughout  our  history, 
racial  and  linguistic  minorities  have 
been  systematically  and  purposefully 
disenfranchised.  In  1981,  the  most 
overt  kinds  of  discrimination  in  voting 
have  been  subdued,  but  in  their  place 
have  arisen  violations  of  the  right  to 
vote  that  are  more  subtle  but  no  less 
pernicious. 

H.R.  3112,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  addresses  each  of  the  prob- 
lems documented  in  8  weeks  of  con- 
gressional hearings  conducted  earlier 
this  year  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Don  Edwards.  Witness 
after  witness  came  forth  and  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  that  blacks,  Hispanics, 
Asian  Americans,  and  American  Indi- 
ans continued  to  be  victimized  by 
State  and  local  officials  who  sought  to 
dilute  their  votes. 

Witnesses  from  Texas  spoke  elo- 
quently about  counties  which  draw 
districts  which  purposefully  dilute  the 
Mexican  American  vote.  They  spoke 
about  election  officials  who  did  not 
permit  bilingual  poll  workers  to  speak 
Spanish  when  that  was  what  they 
were  hired  to  do.  They  spoke  about  ju- 
risdictions which  received  letters  of 
objection  to  discriminatory  voting 
laws,  such  as  redistricting  plans,  and 
went  ahead  and  conducted  elections 


using  the  objected-to  change,  in  out- 
right violation  of  the  law. 

These  violations  continue  to  this 
day.  In  June  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice objected  to  a  polling  place  change 
in  the  Burleson  County  Hospital  Dis- 
trict in  Houston,  Tex.,  where  the 
county  reduced  the  number  of  polling 
places  from  13  to  1,  forcing  Mexican 
Americans  to  travel  20  miles  in  order 
to  vote.  At  a  time  when  jurisdictions 
are  investing  a  good  deal  of  effort  in 
subtle  forms  of  discrimination,  they 
have  not  entirely  abandoned  the  tried 
and  true  blatant  methods  of  disenfran- 
chising minorities,  such  as  reducing 
the  number  of  polling  places,  or 
moving  them  the  night  before  an  elec- 
tion and  not  informing  the  minority 
voters  that  they  were  being  moved. 

Many  witnesses  spoke  eloquently 
about  the  need  for  bilingual  election 
assistance  and  sought  to  dispel  the 
fears  of  bilingual  voting  that  seem  to 
permeate  this  body.  Witnesses  re- 
marked that  the  cost  of  providing  bi- 
lingual election  assistance  was  mini- 
mal. Robert  Abrams,  attorney  general 
of  my  own  State  of  New  York,  said 
that  "beyond  the  startup  costs,  the 
sums  were  truly  insignificant."  My  col- 
league from  California,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  admitted  that  the  cost  of  bilin- 
gual elections  was  so  insignificant  that 
it  was  no  longer  at  the  heart  of  his 
continued  opposition  to  them. 

I  would  ask  him  to  continue  to  con- 
sider this  issue  and  to  look  at  the 
facts,  not  the  hostility  of  so  many 
Anglos  to  bilingual  elections.  Are  the 
opponents  of  bilingual  elections  aware 
that  45  percent  of  all  Hispanics  over 
the  age  of  65  have  not  had  more  than 
5  years  of  school?  Are  they  aware  that 
Mexican  Americans  in  Texas  were  sys- 
tematically prohibited  from  receiving 
decent  educations  until  very  recently, 
and  that  as  a  result  untold  numbers  of 
them  do  not  speak  English?  Are  they 
aware  that  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York 
are  U.S.  citizens  and  that  many  of 
them  were  bom  and  raised  on  an 
island  where  Spanish  was  their  first 
and  often  only  language? 

H.R.  3112  extends  the  bilingual  elec- 
tion requirements  until  1992.  These 
are  temporary  provisions,  designed 
specifically  to  enable  non-English- 
speaking  citizens  the  opportunity  to 
vote  immediately,  not  to  await  some 
distant  time  in  the  future  when  our 
educational  system  may  give  them  the 
tools  with  which  to  communicate  fully 
and  freely  in  our  society  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  country,  English.  When 
Congress  banned  literacy  tests  in  1965, 
it  did  not  send  out  a  signal  advocating 
illiteracy.  It  simply  recognized  that  lit- 
eracy tests  had  been  used  to  deprive 
blacks  of  their  right  to  vote.  Similarly, 
when  Congress  banned  English-only 
elections  for  certain  areas'  in  1975,  it 
did  not  send  out  a  message  that  Eng- 
lish was  no  longer  our  official  lan- 
guage. It  sent  out  a  message  that  dealt 


with  the  fact  that  many  of  our  citizens 
do  not  speak  English  and  that  as  citi- 
zens they  were  entitled  to  assistance  in 
exercising  the  most  fundamental  right 
of  our  democracy,  the  one  which  per- 
mits each  and  every  one  of  us  to  be 
present  here  today. 

H.R.  3112  also  continues  section  5 
preclearance  for  all  jurisdictions  pres- 
ently covered  until  such  time  as  they 
improve  their  record  on  minority 
voting  rights.  The  bill  contains  a  new, 
flexible  bailout  which  will  permit  ju- 
risdictions with  a  genuine  record  of 
nondiscrimination  in  voting  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  preclearance  require- 
ment. Each  of  the  provisions  in  the 
new  bailout  was  carefully  drafted  and 
considered.  The  new  bailout  protects 
minority  voting  rights.  It  also  meets 
the  concerns  of  those  from  covered  ju- 
risdictions who  feel  their  districts  are 
unfairly  covered.  If  they  are  in  fact 
unfairly  covered,  the  bailout  in  the  bill 
will  permit  them  to  be  free  of  pre- 
clearance. 

It  saddens  me  that  we  expect  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  3112,  and  that  there  has 
always  been  opposition  of  one  sort  or 
another  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  As 
men  and  women  who  make  the  laws 
for  the  entire  country,  we  should  em- 
brace the  opportunity  to  expand  the 
franchise  to  all  citizens,  not  find  new 
ways  to  limit  it. 

As  we  go  into  this  debate  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  their  responsibil- 
ity to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  the 
sacred  right  to  vote  for  all  citizens  and 
to  support  HJl.  3112  with  no  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3112,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  original- 
ly signed  into  law  in  1965  in  response 
to  the  feeling  of  Congress  that  this 
country  required  a  sound  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  would  eliminate  voter 
discrimination.  When  Congress  passed 
this  bill,  many  of  our  citizens  praised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  history 
of  our  coimtry.  Now,  the  act  is  again 
before  Congress  for  reauthorization. 

Although  we  in  this  country  have 
made  great  strides  in  ridding  our  land 
of  this  form  of  discrimination,  it  is 
clear  that  this  statute  has  not  outlived 
its  usefulness.  There  is  still  racial  and 
language  discrimination  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  still  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest.  And,  according  to  a  study 
made  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  we  still  need  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Although  this  legislation  has  been 
effective,  its  accomplishments  are 
fragile.  We  must  continue  to  protect 
the  rights  of  our  minorities. 
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In  1965,  minorities  simply  did  not 
enter  our  political  system.  In  1965,  our 
minorities  were  virtually  disenfran- 
chised from  free  participation  in  our 
political  system.  Although  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  found  that 
substantial  progress  had  been  made  as 
a  result  of  this  act,  the  Commission 
also  found  that  persistent  and  serious 
obstacles  to  complete  participation  in 
our  political  processes  still  remain. 

The  fact  is  that  minorities  continue 
to  constitute  a  small  percentage  of 
elected  officials.  Despite  increased  po- 
litical participation  by  minorities  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  the  fact  is 
that  minorities  continue  to  face  a  vari- 
ety of  problems  that  this  act  was  de- 
signed to  overcome. 

The  Commission's  report  has  docu- 
mented white  resistance  and  hostility 
by  some  State  and  local  officials,  offi- 
cials who  are  hostile  to  increased  mi- 
nority participation  in  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  voting  process.  The  fact 
is  that  there  are  still  some  areas  where 
local  jurisdictions  do  not  believe  in 
equality  before  the  law.  There  are  still 
some  areas  of  this  country  where  local 
jurisdictions  violate  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law— or  both. 

In  many  ways,  we  in  this  country  are 
lucky:  Poll  taxes  and  literacy  tests  are 
no  longer  a  requirement  of  participa- 
tion in  the  voting  process.  But  the 
facts  are  very  clear:  if  we  do  not 
extend  this  act,  we  will  give  reluctant 
localities  avenues  of  opportunity  to 
use  very  sophisticated  ways  of  disen- 
franchising the  minority  voter.  If  we 
do  not  extend  this  act.  a  municipality 
could  certainly  redistrict  or  annex  a 
surrounding  suburban  area  to  dilute 
minority  voting  power.  Or,  a  munici- 
pality could  very  easily  change  public 
offices  from  elected  to  appointed 
seats.  Indeed,  the  opportunities  for 
violating  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  law  are  virtually  limitless. 

We  need  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  for  the  sake  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  minorities  in  this 
coimtry  in  the  past,  and  to  protect 
them  from  what  may  happen  in  the 
future.  \ 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  area  of  mi- 
nority discrimination  auid  simply  leave 
it  at  that.  We  are  not  a  stagnant 
nation.  Our  demography  is  constantly 
changing.  In  fact,  the  demography  of 
this  Nation  has  changed  more  since 
1965  than  it  has  in  50  years.  For  the 
last  two  decades,  we  have  opened  our 
arms  to  the  world's  homeless.  We  have 
given  shelter  to  men  and  women  flee- 
ing economic  oppression  and  political 
persecution.  More  often  than  not, 
these  immigrants  and  refugees  run  the 
risk  of  being  politically  disenfran- 
chised. The  rights  of  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live  or  their 
nation  of  origin,  must  be  protected,  for 
that  is  precisely  what  a  democracy  is 
all  about. 


The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
been  hailed  as  the  most  important 
civil  rights  bill  enacted  by  Congress. 
Without  doubt,  it  has  been  the  most 
effective  tool  for  protecting  the  right 
to  vote  in  this  country.  And,  as  such, 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  grant  this 
tool  another  2  years  of  life. 

Because  this  aw;t  provides  evidence  of 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  assure 
that  none  of  its  citizens  are  deprived 
of  the  basic  right  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dixon). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  rarely 
has  there  been  a  cause  so  right,  so 
just,  so  moral  as  the  fight  to  secure 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all 
our  Nation's  citizens.  The  struggle  to 
end  segregation,  racism  and  bigotry  in 
our  society  is  one  that  lifted  an  entire 
people  out  of  bondage  and  helped 
cleanse  the  soul  of  a  troubled  nation. 

Today,  the  conventional  wisdom  dis- 
misses that  struggle  as  a  battle  already 
won;  a  bygone  era  in  the  Nation's  ar- 
chives. True,  there  have  been  gains. 
Black  men  and  women  today  enjoy 
less  hope  and  less  opportunity  to  reap 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  oneself  and 
one's  posterity. 

Today,  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  reminder 
that  discrimination,  and  hence  the 
struggle  to  eradicate  it,  is  not  a  thing 
of  the  past.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
both  the  symbolic  and  the  practical 
importance  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  this  legislation  to  extend  its  terms 
for  an  additional  10  years.  This  bill  is 
crucial  to  not  only  the  one-tenth  of 
our  Nation  which  is  black,  but  also  to 
the  nine-tenth  which  is  not,  for  it 
speaks  directly  to  our  Nation's  reputa- 
tion as  a  just  and  compassionate  socie- 
ty. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  once 
said  that— 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  basic  right  with- 
out which  all  others  are  meaningless.  It 
gives  people— people  as  individuals— control 
over  their  destinies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many 
power  centers  in  this  country;  from 
the  ivy-covered  walls  of  our  Nation's 
universities  to  the  elaborate  board 
rooms  of  our  largest  corporations.  For 
the  most  part,  these  centers  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  But  there  are— 
or  should  be— exceptions.  Those  ex- 
ceptions lie  within  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, the  legislative  chambers  of  our 
50  States,  and  the  city  councils  and 
town  halls  over  America.  The  right  to 
vote  gives  every  citizen  regardless  of 
his  or  her  station  in  life,'a  key  to  those 
chambers  of  influence.  In  our  democ- 


racy, aggrieved  individuals  need  not 
cry  in  the  wilderness;  instead,  they  can 
register  and  vote  their  satisfaction,  or 
their  discontent. 

With  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  black 
and  brown  Americans  began  to  taste 
that  power  for  the  first  time  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Census  statistics  and 
the  hearing  record  assembled  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  testify  to  the 
act's  effectiveness.  Since  1965.  black 
voter  registration  in  the  covered 
States  has  more  than  doubled.  Missis- 
sippi's black  registration  has  risen 
from  6.7  percent  of  eligible  voters  to 
72.2  percent.  And  the  number  of  black 
elected  officials  nationwide  has 
jumped  to  nearly  5.000— over  60  per- 
cent from  the  States  covered  under 
the  act. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  bilingual 
ballot  provisions  of  the  act  in  1975, 
Hispanic  voting  strength  nationwide 
has  increased  by  almost  a  third. 

Despite  or  perhaps  because  of  this 
record,  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  act  die  a  natural  death,  or  else 
kill  it  with  kindness. 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  the 
time  for  the  act  has  passed;  that  the 
bad  old  days  of  racial  discrimination 
are  over.  But  the  record  and  the  politi- 
cal realities  suggest  otherwise.  Of  the 
815  Justice  Department  objections  reg- 
istered under  the  act,  500,  or  61  per- 
cent, have  come  since  1975—10  years 
after  the  act's  original  enactment. 
This  indicates  what  we  as  blacks  al- 
ready know;  that  the  imagination  of 
men  knows  no  bounds  when  it  comes 
to  devising  means  of  discrimination.  In 
just  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen 
examples  where  30  predominantly 
black  polling  places  were  changed  the 
night  before  an  election  in  which 
there  was  a  major  black  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  We  have  seen  in- 
stances in  which  predominantly  white 
outlying  areas  were  annexed  with  the 
intent  or  the  effect  of  diluting  black 
voting  power.  Just  this  year  and  just  a 
hundred  miles  down  the  road  from 
this  Chamber,  we  saw  redistricting 
plans  which  split  a  major  black  popu- 
lation concentration  betweeen  several 
legislative  districts.  As  long  as  discrim- 
ination remains  so  evident  within  our 
society,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  still  needed? 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
act  penalizes  a  particular  section  of 
the  country,  or  that  it  places  an  undue 
burden  on  "sovereign"  localities.  This 
ignores  the  fact  that  under  our  system 
of  government,  only  the  will  of  the 
people  is  "sovereign."  More  to  the 
point,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not 
mention  the  use  of  any  State  or  locali- 
ty. Instead,  it  provides  specific,  de- 
tailed, objective  criteria  for  coverage 
based  on  past  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion; namely,  registration  percentages 
and  the  use  of  a  test  or  device.  As  a 
result,  the  act  applies  fairly  and  effec- 
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tively  to  areas  all  over  the  country,  in- 
cluding four  counties  within  my  own 
State  of  California.  In  addition,  the 
burdens  on  localities  are  more  imag- 
ined than  real.  Most  election  law 
changes  are  routinely  approved;  virtu- 
ally all  within  the  statutory  limit  of  60 
days.  Only  3  percent  have  been  reject- 
ed, only  four  have  been  successfully 
overturned  in  court.  Clearly,  preclear- 
ance  has  proven  an  effective  mecha- 
nism, which  protects  voting  rights 
while  not  disrupting  the  legitimate  ad- 
ministration of  local  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Rodino) 
and  of  its  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Edwards) 
have  brought  before  us  a  measure 
which  is  fair  and  workable,  one  which 
deserves  bipartisan  support.  Together 
with  other  friends  of  justice,  they 
have  forged  compromise  legislation 
which  reaffirms  our  commitment  to 
full,  effective  participation  in  our 
democratic  process  while  meeting  the 
concerns  of  represented  localities.  It 
extends  the  act  for  10  years,  long 
enough  to  cover  the  1990  redistricting. 
It  clarifies  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
drafting  the  act.  And  it  provides  strin- 
gent yet  achieveable  standards  for 
areas  which  have  cleaned  up  their  act 
to  escape  coverage. 

These  bailout  standards  represent  a 
major  new  direction  for  the  act.  H.R. 
3112  for  the  first  time  allows  counties 
and  cities  within  covered  States  to  bail 
out  from  under  coverage  on  their  own. 
While  keeping  present  standards 
intact  for  2  years,  it  would  reward  ju- 
risdictions which  have  clean  voting 
records  for  10  years,  a  period  encom- 
passing at  least  two  Presidential  elec- 
tions. The  committee  bill  is  well  craft- 
ed to  allow  up  to  a  quarter  of  current- 
ly covered  jurisdictions  to  escape  cov- 
erage violations  which  it  can  prove 
were  trivial  and  promptly  corrected  or 
for  complaints  filed  after  the  applica- 
tion for  bailout.  At  the  same  time,  it 
insures  uniform  interpretation  of  the 
act  by  requiring  bailout  suits  to  be 
brought  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia District  Court,  and  allows  for  pri- 
vate litigation  to  'bail  in"  jurisdictions 
which  return  to  their  wayward  ways. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  for 
everyone  within  these  compromise 
provisions,  and  they  merit  passage  by 
this  House. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
special  word  about  the  issue  of  bilin- 
gual voting  materials,  required  in  cer- 
tain areas  under  the  1975  amend- 
ments. In  seeking  to  amend  the  time- 
table for  these  provisions  and  put 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  pre- 
clearance  requirements,  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  are  undoubtedly  taking 
a  risk.  But  it  is  a  risk  well  worth 
taking.  Nationwide,  the  bilingual  pro- 
visions have  increased  Hispanic  voter 
participation  by  30  percent  in  just  5 


years.  In  California,  the  increase  has 
been  38  percent;  in  Texas.  68  percent. 
Contrary  to  opposing  claims,  these 
increases  can  be  encouraged  and  ac- 
complished at  minimal  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  cost 
of  bilingual  voting  materials  declined 
from  $845,000  in  the  1976  primary  to 
$355,000  in  the  1976  general  election 
only  5  months  later.  In  1980,  these 
costs  amounted  to  only  $135,200;  or  1.9 
percent  of  the  total  amount  spent  in 
administering  the  election.  Once  insti- 
tuted and  properly  administered  bilin- 
gual elections  soon  become  standard 
and  accepted.  New  Mexico  has  had 
dual  voting  since  1912;  New  York  City 
since  the  early  1970's. 

A  more  fundamental  question  than 
cost  is  whether  we  as  a  nation  are  will- 
ing to  take  affirmative  steps  to  insure 
that  the  blessings  of  democracy  are 
extended  to  those  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  not  English.  I  submit  that 
such  a  course  is  consistent  with  our 
character  and  our  spirit  as  a  nation. 

We  are  not  a  cultural  monolith.  Our 
strength  derives  in  large  part  from  our 
diversity.  And  while  we  may  seek  to 
assimilate  language  minorities  in  our 
ranks,  we  should  not  effectively  deny 
them  access  to  the  ballot  box  in  the 
process.  To  do  so  would  be  tantamount 
to  reinstituting  literacy  tests  for  a  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  the  ability  to  cast  a  ballot  in 
one's  native  language  once  every  2 
years  deters  an  individual  from  trying 
to  learn  English.  What  the  bilingual 
ballot  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  do  is  insure  that  these  individuals 
will  be  represented  in  the  halls  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  actions  taken  there 
will  be  taken  with  their  consent  and 
their  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  not  the  time 
to  retreat  from  our  committment  to 
equal  rights  at  the  ballot  box.  We 
need  the  Voting  Rights  Act  now  more 
than  ever.  I  urge  a  strong,  bipartisan 
endorsement  of  H.R.  3112  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  voice  my  strongest  support  for  H.R. 
3112.  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  legislation 
has  insured  for  millions  of  Americans 
the  precious  right  to  vote,  a  right 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  other 
rights.  The  renewal  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  will  emphatically  reinforce 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  democra- 
cy and  universal  suffrage. 

The  passing  of  time  may  sometimes 
cloud  the  historical  monumentality  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  but  this  lesson 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Before  the  im- 
plementation of  the  act,  the  enormous 
burden  of  the  case-by-case  litigative 
approach  to  enforcing  voting  rights 
left  overwhelming  numbers  of  minori- 


ties disenfranchised.  In  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, less  than  7  percent  of  the 
voting  age  black  population  in  Missis- 
sippi was  registered  to  vote.  Today 
that  figure  stands  at  more  than  60 
percent.  Facts  such  as  these  from 
throughout  the  Deep  South  dramati- 
cally convey  the  type  of  civil  rights 
progress  directly  attributable  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Despite  substantial  advancement  of 
voting  rights,  the  battle  is  not  yet 
won.  During  hearings  on  the  act,  ex- 
tensive evidence  was  presented  show- 
ing the  perpetuation  of  efforts  to  ex- 
clude minorities  from  the  electoral 
process  at  all  stages.  Sadly,  such  injus- 
tices are  continuing  17  years  after  the 
original  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Clearly,  extension  of  the  act  is  still 
an  essential  element  in  the  civil  rights 
struggle.  Any  retreat  in  its  provisions 
would  jeopardize  the  gains  of  the  last 
two  decades  and  threaten  continuation 
of  the  status  quo  where  discrimination 
still  exists. 

There  are  those  who  still  argue  that 
some  of  the  act's  provisions  are  too 
cumbersome,  that  the  passing  of  time 
has  rendered  them  obsolete.  The 
changing  complexion  of  our  society  re- 
futes this  argument,  however.  For  ex- 
ample, the  section  of  the  act  calling 
for  bilingual  elections,  where  a  sub- 
stantial foreign  language  minority 
exists,  helps  insure  voting  rights  for  a 
growing  segment  of  the  population. 

We  have  heard  talk  as  well  about  re- 
moving the  preclearance  provision  of 
the  act,  or  making  the  bailout  section 
far  too  lenient.  But  these  aspects  of 
the  act  give  it  real  clout,  and  must  not 
be  severely  weakened  by  those  who 
seek  to  "fine  tune"  the  act. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension. As  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
once  stated  so  eloquently,  "The  only 
sure  bulwark  of  continuing  liberty  is  a 
government  strong  enough  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people."  In  a  de- 
mocracy, the  ability  to  vote  is  perhaps 
the  most  basic  and  vital  right  a  citizen 
can  possess. 

If  we  retreat  in  any  way  from  our 
commitment  to  protecting  the  right  of 
suffrage,  we  shall  surely  threaten  the 
foundations  of  our  society.  There  is  no 
greater  danger  to  our  domestic  tran- 
quility than  the  possibility  of  alienat- 
ing scores  of  citizens  from  the  elector- 
al process. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  ex- 
panding the  freedoms  of  American 
citizens  in  the  last  two  decades.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  cannot 
enjoy  far  greater  advancement  on  this 
front  in  the  years  ahead.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  an  in- 
dispensable element  in  keeping  that 
hope  alive.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  extension  of  this  land- 
mark civil  rights  bill,  which  serves  as 
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both  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  a  practi- 
cal way  of  insuring  the  voting  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Members  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  formed 
this  significant  and  important  piece  of 
legislation.  Mr.  Chairman,  America  is 
the  bulwark  of  freedom  in  the  world. 
Our  form  of  democratic  government  is 
an  example  to  other  nations  all  over 
the  world.  The  right  of  every  Ameri- 
can to  participate  fully  in  our  Govern- 
ment is  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  Voting  Rights  Act  only  came 
into  being  in  order  to  insure  those 
rights  of  citizenship  which  are  guaran- 
teed under  our  form  of  constitutional 
government.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
more  precious  right  than  the  right  to 
vote.  It  Is  important  that  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  this  body  as  a  result  of 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  for  their  elected 
representatives  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
right  to  vote.  And  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica where  we  find  any  infringement 
upon  or  abridgement  of  that  right  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  remove  that 
impediment.   This   act   insures   every 
American  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  citizenship  in  a  participatory  de- 
mocracy. It  removes  every  last  vestige 
of  discrimination  in  the  right  of  black 
Americans    and    other   minorities    to 
vote.    I    urge    the    Members   of   this 
House  to  rise  up  to  the  height  this 
House  is  capable  of  and  pass  this  legis- 
lation without  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Butler). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  this  legislation.  I 
appreciate  his  contribution,  he  has 
brought  us  a  long  way  in  the  delibera- 
tion. 

I  also  want  to  join  with  those  who 
have  praised  the  benefits  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  its  ex- 
tension. I  have  done  so  many  times  in 
the  past  myself. 

Two  references  were  made  to  me  and 
my  State,  indicating  the  necessity  for 
response.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan questioned  my  commitment  to  the 
voting  rights  for  minorities.  I  will  not 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House  to 
extoll  my  own  virtues,  but  I  assure  the 
membership  I  am  quite  comfortable 
with  my  commitment. 

I  have  20  years  in  public  life,  10 
years  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  proud  of  my  past  in  im- 
proving the  election  laws  of  my  State 
since  1965.  In  a  moment  I  will  address 
the  question  of  Virginia's  record. 

The  gentleman  also  should  be  aware 
that  what  we  are  about  today  is  adopt- 
ing a  bailout  for  good  behavior  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Bear  in  mind 


the  bailout  principle  is  one  to  which  I 
tried  to  persuade  this  House  to  agree 
to  7  years  ago.  My  approach— the  bail- 
out approach  was  rejected  then.  So 
today,  we  have  come  to  the  approach  I 
suggested  7  years  ago.  Rather  than  to 
be  criticized,  I  would  expect  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  would  appreci- 
ate me  for  the  prophet  that  I  am. 

I  do  appreciate  this  great  change  in 
direction  this  bill  represents. 

The  references  to  my  State  and  to 
the  questions  about  redistricting 
which  were  objected  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Gray,  illustrate  very  clearly  the  prob- 
lem which  the  new  legislation  pre- 
sents. The  redistricting  of  our  State 
senate  was  objected  to  for  one  jurisdic- 
tional line  which  had  been  previously 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  an  earlier  redistricting.  Likewise, 
one  legislative  area  in  the  house  of 
delegates  was  objected  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Neither  was  ob- 
jected to  as  an  affirmative  feeling  of 
discrimination,  but  because  the  State, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  still  did  not  meet  the  burden 
of  proof  under  the  act. 

Rather  than  argue  that  issue,  rather 
than  go  to  court,  the  State  of  Virginia 
quickly  acceded  to  suggested  changes 
and  quickly  reenacted  legislation 
which  has  now  been  accepted  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

But  what  has  happened?  As  a  result 
of  those  two  objections  if  we  pass  the 
bill  before  us  the  State  of  Virginia  will 
not  be  able  to  bail  out  of  the  preclear- 
ance  requirement  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  10  years.  As  a  result  of  those 
two  objections  which  were  quickly  cor- 
rected, those  two  redistricting  lines, 
the  State  of  Virginia  will  not  be  able 
to  bail  out  for  10  years. 

That  illustrates  what  is  wrong  with 
this  legislation,  when  one  looks  at  the 
record  of  my  State.  The  gentleman 
from  California  was  kind  enough  to 
present  me  with  some  figures  earlier 
today.  They  show  that  we  have  136  po- 
litical units  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Edwards'  figures  show  that 
there  have  been  no  final  judgments  of 
discrimination  in  the  time  of  this  legis- 
lation. There  were  only  four  objec- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Justice 
listed  on  this  report.  There  have  been 
13  such  objections  since  1965  for  the 
whole  State  of  Virginia.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  community  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  which  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  submissions  required 
under  this  act  for  well  over  10  years. 
Yet,  if  this  legislation  passes,  the 
State  of  Virginia  with  a  record  of  such 
compliance  will  not  be  able  to  get  out 
from  under  the  preclearance  provi- 
sions of  the  act  for  over  10  years.  That 
is  wrong.  I  submit  that  is  wrong. 

There  are  really  two  legislative  prob- 
lems before  us.  They  are  pretty  well 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 


tee on  page  28,  if  my  colleagues  wish 
to  read  it: 

There  are  numerous  voting  practices  and 
procedures  which  result  in  discrimination. 
In  the  covered  jurisdictions,  post- 1965  dis- 
criminatory voting  changes  are  prohibited 
by  section  5. 

So  that  takes  care  of  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  since  the  act  was 
passed. 

But.  many  voting  and  election  practices 
currently  in  effect  are  outeide  the  scope  of 
the  act's  preclearance  provision. 

Because  they  were  in  existence 
before  1965. 

That  is  the  problem  we  should  be 
addressing  today.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  those  discriminating  condi- 
tions which  were  in  effect  before  1965 
and  which  preclearance  is  not  required 
until  you  change  them? 

What  we  must  do  is  develop  incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  people  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  presumably 
that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do  here 
today  with  the  bailout.  We  are  trying 
to  find  reasonable  incentives  under 
the  act  to  encourage  those  States  or 
subdivisions  which  may  have  areas  of 
discriminating  voting  practices  to  do 
something  about  it. 

How  do  you  do  it?  You  look  around 
for  reasonable  incentives  under  the 
bailout  to  encourage  such  things.  The 
problem  is  the  area  of  discussion 
before  us  today  is  how  do  we  encour- 
age those  jurisdictions  to  improve  per- 
formance. 

I  submit  that  the  bailout  that  we 
have  here  has  no  incentive  because  of 
the  hopeless  provisions  for  Virginia 
which  I  have  just  told  you  about,  and 
other  impossible  conditions  through- 
out. They  have  all  been  addressed 
from  time  to  time  by  people  here. 

Therefore  the  amendments  to  be 
before  you  will  be  addressed  to  where 
are  we  going:  what  reasonable  changes 
can  we  make  in  the  act  which  would 
encourage  the  people  in  covered  juris- 
dictions to  try  to  get  out  from  under 
it.  The  question  is  reasonableness,  and 
that  is  what  the  amendments  will  be 
addressed  to  replace  from  the  floor 
that  which  is  unreasonable  in  the  bill 
with  what  is  reasonable. 

So  I  invite  Members  to  take  care  and 
listen  carefully  to  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered.  I  assure  you  I 
have  consulted  with  all  the  people  on 
our  side  who  are  offering  amendments 
from  what  they  have  said  to  me,  all 
amendments  under  consideration  are 
reasonable  and  will  encourage  voter 
participation,  and  be  a  great  incentive 
and  improvement  to  voting  perform- 
ance throughout  the  South,  even 
greater  than  we  have  at  the  present 
time. 

Again,  the  first  problem  is  what  are 
we  going  to  do  to  take  care  of  those 
conditions  which  are  pre- 1965,  dis- 
criminatory practices  which  have  not 
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been  changed;  and  second,  what  about 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  is  section  2  of  the  act  and  that 
is  the  one  which  covers  everybody. 
This  is  an  area  of  real  disagreement. 
The  proposed  changes  in  section  2 
apply  to  all  of  the  States.  What  it  does 
is  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  and  thereby, 
in  effect,  imposes  a  proportionate  rep- 
resentation on  all  of  the  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  United  States.  This 
amendment,  as  well,  will  be  addressed 
in  the  course  of  the  floor  debate. 

But  I  invite  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  not  just  the  covered  juris- 
dictions, but  everyone  to  look  careful- 
ly at  the  changes  to  section  2.  The  im- 
plications and  the  long-range  effects 
of  imposing  the  results  test  under  this 
section  are  so  great  that  every  State, 
every  political  jurisdiction  within  the 
United  States  is  going  to  find  itself 
under  attack  wherever  it  has  at  large 
voting  and  minority  voters. 

D  1345 

No  change  in  section  2  is  necessary 
to  the  extension  of  the  preclearance 
requirements  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Certainly,  it  is  not  necessary 
under  the  record  of  our  experience 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  date. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  by 
floor  amendment  to  reject  that  change 
in  section  2  of  the  act  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  today  one  of  the  most 
important  ongoing  pieces  of  legislation 
we  will  face  in  the  97th  Congress. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  first  voting 
rights  legislation  in  the  1950's.  our 
country  has  made  massive  strides  in 
insuring  the  most  basic  of  all  constitu- 
tional rights  for  all  citizens. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  barred  poll 
taxes  and  literacy  tests,  discriminatory 
districting  and  all  other  devices  once 
aimed  at  preventing  black  Americans 
from  exercising  their  right  to  vote.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee.  I  am  proud  to  point 
to  the  traditions  and  history  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  protecting  minor- 
ity rights  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  con- 
tinue in  effect  the  voting  rights  legis- 
lation that  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
about  the  massive  social  changes  we 
have  witnessed  in  our  country  during 
the  past  two  and  a  half  decades. 
Throughout  the  once  racially  strife- 
torn  South,  black  voters  now  consti- 
tute the  decisive  element  that  has 
brought  about— and  continues  to  bring 
about— that  positive  change. 

We  must  vote  to  continue  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Our 
Nation's  history,  traditions,  conscience 
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and  needs  call  on  us  to  do  so.  However, 
in  so  doing,  we  must  recognize  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  under 
the  law  until  now.  We  must  make  it 
possible  for  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  have  demonstrated  their  good 
faith,  which  have  complied  with  the 
existing  law  for  a  decade  and  more, 
and  which  have  worked  to  bring  about 
full  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess by  minority  voters,  to  qualify  for 
preclearance  to  bail  out  from  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  has  adopted  an 
official  policy  statement  to  that  effect. 
However,  in  its  haste  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  to  create  new 
standards  of  performance  by  affected 
States,  the  majority  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  recommended 
amendments  to  Federal  law  which 
would  create  as  many  new  wrongs  as  it 
seeks  to  alleviate: 

The  proposals  would  block  any  juris- 
diction from  "bailing  out"  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  while 
any  action— no  matter  how  frivolous- 
alleging  voting  rights  abuses  in  the  ju- 
risdiction are  pending; 

States  would  be  barred  from  bailout 
if  any  jurisdiction  within  their  bor- 
ders—even those  over  which  they  have 
little  or  no  control— fail  to  comply 
with  the  law,  regardless  of  the  States' 
wishes; 

Even  inconsequential  objections  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Justice 
would  block  States  for  a  full  decade 
from  bailing  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law; 

Out  of  court  settlements  would  be 
discouraged  and  full-fledged  lawsuits 
encouraged  by  provisions  which  would 
expand  the  definition  of  "final  judg- 
ment" as  a  bar  to  bailout  to  include 
consent  decrees,  settlements  and  other 
such  agreements; 

Extension  of  bilingual  provisions  of 
the  act,  which  require  localities  to  pro- 
vide bilingual  voting  materials  in  lan- 
guage-minority and  high  illiteracy  ju- 
risdictions would  continue  to  slow  as- 
similation of  minorities; 

The  proposed  amendments  apply  an 
unrealistically  stringent  test  on  a  na- 
tionwide and  retroactive  basis,  requir- 
ing that  governments  prove  not  only 
that  the  election  laws  are  constitution- 
al, but  also  that  they  have  no  unin- 
tended ill  effects  on  minority  voters; 
and 

The  extension  as  reported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  require  local  units  of  govern- 
ment to  prove  their  compliance  with 
the  law  in  the  Federal  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  far  from  the 
facts  to  be  ascertained  and  at  high 
cost  to  those  local  governments. 

The  full  Policy  Committee  state- 
ment follows: 

Protection  of  minority  rights  is  the  oldest 
tradition  of  the  Republican  Party.  Our 
proudest  heritage  is  the  role  the  Republican 
Party  has  played  historically  in  affording 
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equal  protection  of  law  to  all  Americans. 
Throughout  our  party's  history.  Republi- 
cans have  helped  lead  the  fight  against  poll 
taxes,  literacy  tesU.  racially  based  district- 
ing and  other  means  used  to  improperly  bar 
black  citizens'  participation  in  elections. 

The  United  SUtes  has  made  great  strides 
toward  racial  equality  since  adoption  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  Expan- 
sion of  voting  righte  provisions  in  legislation 
in  1964,  1965.  1970  and  1975  provided  fur- 
ther their  assistance  in  guaranteeing  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  vote.  Indeed,  almost  60 
percent  of  blacks  in  Louisiana  and  Mississip- 
pi now  vote  regularly,  compared  with  only 
40  percent  of  blacks  in  some  populous 
northern  states.  Voting  righU  legislation 
has  had  a  positive  impact  on  American  life 
today. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
supports  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
with  reasonable  provisions  allowing  states, 
localities  and  other  units  of  government  to 
"bail  out"  from  coverage  by  preclearance 
provisions  of  the  law  in  instances  in  which 
full  compliance  with  the  regulations  can  be 
demonstrated. 

As  reported  by  the  majority  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  however,  legislation 
extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  would 
make  such  bailouts  impossible  to  attain  and 
would  extend  such  coverage  permanently, 
regardless  of  progress  made.  The  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  endorses  the  Re- 
publican Party's  traditional  support  for  pro- 
tection of  the  voting  rights  of  all  Americans, 
but  calls  attention  to  and  strongly  disagrees 
with  the  inequitable  bailout  provisions  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,   I  yield 
gentleman      from 
Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL 
Chairman,  it  is  enormously  important 
that  this  bill  be  passed.  The  bill  is  sig- 
nificant in  and  of  itself.  But  it  assumes 
an  even  greater  dimension  of  impor- 
tance now  because  of  the  climate  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  talked  briefly  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungren)  before 
he  left  the  floor,  trying  to  explain  to 
him  why  there  is  the  fear  in  the  black 
and  minority  community  about 
amendments.  That  fear  comes  about 
because  programs  that  were  not  de- 
signed for  blacks  or  minorities  exclu- 
sively, but  were  significant  to  us,  have 
been  eliminated  and  eroded.  It  is 
within  that  climate  that  we  have  con- 
cern. 

We  have  concern,  also,  because  of 
the  attacks  on  affirmative  action  that 
are  being  mounted  every  day,  the 
result  being  that  when  blacks  go  into 
various  agencies  of  the  Government 
now— and  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  this— some  bureaucrats  will  tell 
them,  "We  are  no  longer  interested  in 
your  problem.  It  is  a  new  ball  game." 
That  is  why  we  fear  amendments. 

I  think  we  fear  amendments  because 
of  a  climate  in  which  you  see  the  re- 
surgence of  the  Klan,  those  perverted 
racists  Klansmen,  and  other  hate 
groups.  In  my  State  of  Maryland 
alone,  the  State  human  relations  com- 


2  minutes  to  the 
Maryland      (Mr. 

of  Maryland.  Mr. 
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mission  reported  in  a  hearing  to  me 
that  there  have  been  400  hate  group 
incidents  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
within  1  year. 

So  it  is  within  that  climate  that  this 
bill  assumes  a  greater  significance,  and 
it  is  within  that  climate  that  we  fear 
any  kinds  of  amendments  being  of- 
fered. I  would  hope  that  the  bill  would 
be  passed  without  any  crippling 
amendments. 

I  think  what  we  must  do  is  try  to 
perceive  the  kind  of  changes  that  have 
taken  place  so  dramatically  in  this 
Nation  over  the  last  couple  of  years, 
changes  in  which  people  are  sa.\ing 
the  concerns  of  blaw;ks  are  no  longer 
the  concerns  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed 
without  any  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3112.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension and  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
in  favor  of  its  passage.  Hailed  as  the 
most  successful  civil  rights  law  ever 
passed,  the  future  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act's  continued  enforcement 
rests  with  the  actions  of  this  body  over 
the  next  few  days. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  have  facilitated  a  degree  of 
viable  participation  in  the  political 
process  by  many  Americaris.  we  have 
to  be  very  realistic  about  the  necessity 
for  its  continuation.  The  percentage  of 
minority  elected  officials  remains  dis- 
proportionately low  throughout  this 
Nation.  Moreover,  the  old  tricks  in- 
volved in  redistricting,  reregistering, 
and  annexing  to  hide  purposeful  at- 
tempts to  dilute  minority  voting  power 
have  certainly  not  disappeared.  Yes. 
this  is  a  sad  commentary  for  a  democ- 
racy, and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  pro- 
vides the  essential  mechanisms  to  ad- 
dress such  problems  and  correct  exist- 
ing inequities. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  attempts  to  dilute  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  enforcing  sig- 
nificant laws  and  regulations  are  being 
realized  as  legislation  and  policies  to 
this  effect  are  enacted.  Such  attempts 
have  prevailed  as  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  reviewed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension.  Initial  efforts  to  alter 
and  diminish  the  Justice  Department's 
jurisdiction  in  enforcing  the  section  5 
preclearance  provisions  of  this  act  re- 
sulted in  intense  and  thorough  delib- 
erations by  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Civil    and    Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  full  Judiciary  Conmiit- 
tee.  Additionally,  these  bodies,  work- 
ing along  with  civil  rights  groups  and 
others,  fashioned  proposed  changes  to 
the  key  section   IV  provisions.   Such 
"bail-out"  elements  have  been  incorpo- 
rated  in   the   legislation   before   you. 
Last,  after  careful  deliberations,  the 
measure   before  us  extends  the   lan- 
guage provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Specifically,  the  requirement  that 
jurisdictions   with   language   minority 
groups  which  constitute  at  least  5  per- 


cent of  the  voting-age  populations  pro- 
vide voting  instructions  in  the  minori- 
ty language,  is  extended  through 
August  5,  1992. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  anticipated 
amendments  to  weaken  the  criteria 
under  which  States  and  jurisdictions 
may  bail  out  from  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  provisions  and  as  we  continue  de- 
liberations, I  will  speak  in  opposition 
to  such  efforts.  Additionally,  we  will 
be  faced  with  attempts  to  dilute  and/ 
or  strike  the  extension  of  the  act's  lan- 
guage requirements  and  I  will  support 
the  efforts  to  fight  against  these  at- 
tempts. 

The  bill  before  us  is  supported  by 
such  diverse  groups  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, NAACP,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  To  date,  there  is  not 
one  thread  of  organized  opposition  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension.  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
3112  without  weakening  amendments 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  its 
favor. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Collins). 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  stand  in  support  of  H.R.  3112 
and  in  opposition  to  any  and  all  weak- 
ening amendments. 

Earlier  during  the  debate  today,  the 
gentlemam  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
stated  that  the  bailout  provision  will 
enable  the  South  to  rejoin  the  Union. 

I  submit  that  blacks  in  America  have 
been  trying  to  rejoin  this  Union  since 
the  death  of  Reconstruction. 

A  little  over  a  decade  ago.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  said: 

Many  of  the  ugly  pages  of  American  his- 
tory have  been  obscured  and  forgotten.  So- 
ciety is  always  eager  to  cover  misdeeds  with 
a  cloak  of  forgetfulness.  but  no  society  can 
fully  repress  an  ugly  past  when  the  ravages 
persist  into  the  present. 

Unfortunately,  when  it  comes  to  the 
right  of  minorities  to  vote,  this  state- 
ment is  no  less  true.  We  have  heard 
from  many  that  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  solved  the  problem.  It 
has  not.  We  have  heard  that  bailout  is 
fair.  It  is  not.  It  may  appease  the 
Southern  States,  but  it  will  weaken 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Votings  Rights  Act  is  a  good 
act.  But  unfortunately  there  are  those 
who  want  the  bailout  provision.  The 
bailout  provision  will  definitely 
weaken  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  most  funda- 
mental cornerstone  of  democracy. 
Consequently,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  without 
any  amendments  which  would  negate 
every  American's  right  l;o  vote  and  in- 
fringe upon  our  civil  rights  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  has  consumed 
all  of  his  time. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2V2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crock- 
ett). 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  summer  of  1964,  I  left  my  law 
office  in  Detroit  and  went  down  to 
Mississippi,  to  volunteer  my  services  to 
defend  civil  rights  workers  who  were 
engaged  in  voter  registration.  In  those 
days,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
blacks  to  become  registered  voters  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Among  the 
young  people  engaged  in  that  cam- 
paign who  consulted  with  me  were 
three  young  men— Michal  Schwermer. 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  James  Chaney. 
I  am  sure  that  those  names  are  famil- 
iar to  those  of  you  who  were  around  in 
those  days,  because  the  day  after  they 
talked  with  me  about  voter  registra- 
tion, they  disappeared  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Miss.,  and 
a  few  days  later  their  murdered  bodies 
were  foimd  buried  in  a  shallow  grave. 
The  death  of  those  three  civil  rights 
workers  perhaps  accounted  more  than 
anything  else  for  President  Johnson 
insisting  that  Congress  pass  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  was  back  in  Mississippi  not  very 
long  ago,  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  as  a  result  of  this  Act 
are  outstanding.  Today  Mississippi  has 
more  black  elected  public  officials 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 
But  the  prevalence  of  voting  rights 
abuses  which  caused  the  development 
of  this  Voting  Rights  Act  has  not 
ended,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  was  made 
clear  in  the  extensive  hearings  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  its  sub- 
committee as  well  as  in  the  informal 
gatherings  around  the  country  and  in 
the  studies  conducted  by  civil  rights 
organizations,  and  others,  over  the 
years.  Just  last  month,  in  New  York 
City,  the  Federal  court  enjoined  a  dis- 
criminatory city  council  election  when 
that  city  failed  to  get  preclearance  of 
its  election  law  changes  under  section 
5. 

In  Richmond.  Va..  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Federal  Court  also  had  to  step  in 
when  a  new  redistricting  statute  was 
found  in  violation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

These  and  other  cases  attest  to  the 
ongoing  need  for  this  legislation  and 
the  judicial  remedies  it  establishes,  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
voters  around  the  country. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  fully  support  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension  and  to  vote 
against  all  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
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consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Matsui). 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
without  any  amendments. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  Congress  author- 
ized a  historic  piece  of  legislation 
which  sought  to  end  electoral  prac- 
tices designed  to  disenfranchise  minor- 
ity voters.  The  act  insured  that  all  citi- 
zens independent  of  their  race  or  na- 
tional origin  could  exercise  their 
voting  rights  unobstructed  by  discrimi- 
natory State  action.  With  the  inherent 
foundation  of  our  constitutional 
system  being  the  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  vote,  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation proved  instrumental  in  affirm- 
ing this  national  precept. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been 
hailed  as  the  most  effective  piece  of 
civil  rights  legislation  ever  enacted.  It 
has  translated  principles  of  participa- 
tory democracy  into  reality  for  hun- 
dreds of  Americans.  Our  democracy  is 
founded  on  the  premise  that  funda- 
mental public  policy  questions  are  to 
be  answered  through  the  ballot  box 
and  not  by  violent  acts  on  the  streets. 
Adherence  to  this  principle,  however, 
demands  that  all  citizens  have  a  fair 
and  equal  opportunity  to  vote.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  electoral  right  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  dream  for  many  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  made 
voting  equality  a  reality  by  establish- 
ing some  simple,  yet  basic,  national 
election  standards.  Its  reauthorization 
will  require  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, possessing  a  history  of  voting 
discrimination,  to  clear  proposed 
changes  in  election  laws  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  the  U.S.  district 
court.  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  allowed  to  remove  themselves 
from  this  preclearance  requirement  if 
their  record  of  voting  procedures  con- 
form to  all  Federal  requirements  for 
10  years.  Further,  the  bill  maintains 
the  existing  Federal  mandate  that 
voting  assistance  be  provided  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English  for  the  sub- 
stantial number  of  citizens  who  could 
not  vote  effectively  without  such  help. 

While  tremendous  gains  have  been 
achieved  over  the  past  16  years,  dis- 
criminatory electoral  practices  still 
exist.  Between  1975  and  1980.  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  disapproved  over 
500  of  approximately  30.000  proposed 
electoral  changes  submitted  for  pre- 
clearance. In  Virginia,  for  example, 
the  State's  redistricting  plan  for  1881 
was  disapproved  because  it  did  not 
meet  the  one-person,  one-vote  require- 
ment. In  light  of  these  continued 
abuses,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
reauthorize  the  Federal  protections 
granted  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

We  must  remain  vigilant  in  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  protect  all  citi- 
zens' rights  to  participate  in  our  demo- 
cratic process.  More  importantly,  we 


must  maintain  the  statutory  tools  by 
which  compliance  with  minimum 
standards  of  electoral  equality  is  in- 
sured. This  is  what  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  give 
us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  height  of  political  liter- 
acy is  the  simple  X  which  is  placed 
upon  the  election  ballot.  Perhaps  the 
most  wrenching  yet  grandest  struggle 
in  our  history  is  that  of  our  people 
reaching  for  the  right  to  vote. 

This  Congress  must  protect  and 
expand  that  right.  All  of  us  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  guard  against  the 
slightest  dimunition  in  the  full  free- 
dom of  each  voting  age  American  to 
cast  a  ballot. 

I  am  in  support  of  extending  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dym- 
ally). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
very  fact  that  there  is  any  debate  over 
whether  we  should  renew  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  a  sad  and  disturbing  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  exercise  of  the  fundamental 
citizenship  right  of  voting  is  some- 
thing that  ought  never  even  be  ques- 
tioned. Yet,  black  Americans  have  had 
to  struggle  since  the  birth  of  this 
Nation  to  secure  this  right,  while 
other  minority  citizens  have  been  dis- 
enfranchised by  language  barriers. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
say  that  the  problems  have  been 
solved,  that  legislation  and  enforce- 
ment provisions  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Yet,  the  signs  are  rampant  that 
discrimination  yet  abounds,  and  that 
without  these  protections  many  Amer- 
icans will  again  be  reduced  to  second- 
class  citizenship. 

Other  colleagues  of  mine  will  be 
speaking  to  various  provisions  of  the 
act  which  expire  in  1982.  I  wish  to 
speak  specifically  to  a  section  due  to 
expire  in  1982.  I  wish  to  speak  specifi- 
cally to  a  section  due  to  expire— by 
virtue  of  a  prior  legislative  error— in 
1985. 

Section  4(f)  and  section  203  of  the 
act  require  that  jurisdictions  with  lan- 
guage minority  groups  which  consti- 
tute at  least  5  percent  of  the  voting- 
alge  population  provide  voting  instruc- 
tions in  the  minority  language. 

Extension  of  these  provisions  would 
put  these  sections  on  the  same  timeta- 
ble as  the  rest  of  the  act— that  is,  they 
would  expire  in  1992.  That  the  provi- 
sions should  be  retained  is  argued  in 
the  results  of  the  past  5  years,  during 
which  time  the  rate  of  first-time 
voters  among  language  minorities  dra- 
matically increased. 


At  the  same  time,  full  political 
equity  for  minorities  has  been  no- 
where near  achieved.  To  revert  to  a 
practice  of  excluding  Hispanics, 
Asians,  and  native  Americans  who  oc- 
cupied this  land  long  before  our  fore- 
fathers and  who  have  retained  their 
indigenous  language  traditions  would 
be  the  height  of  arrogance  and  insen- 
sitivity.  To  abandon  our  proud  tradi- 
tion of  integrating  recent  immigrants- 
become-citizens  into  our  political  prcw- 
esses  would  truly  be  a  tragedy  of  the 
largest  magnitude.  Not  to  extend 
these  provisions  would  indeed  consti- 
tute such  an  abandonment,  as  Hispan- 
ics and  Asians— particularly  in  the 
Southwest  and  California— know  all 
too  well. 

The  Federal  courts  have  ruled  re- 
peatedly that  discriminatory  literacy 
tests  are  unconstitutional,  and  Eng- 
lish-only elections  are  equivalent  to 
such  literacy  tests.  This  very  body,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  de- 
clared in  1975  that  this  form  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  "pervasive  and 
national  in  scope." 

Let  us  not  turn  back  the  clock  of 
time.  Let  us  not  turn  away  from  our 
fellow  Americans  who  love  this 
Nation,  who  work  and  die  for  this 
land,  and  who  wish  to  go  to  the  polls 
with  pride  and  dignity  to  vote  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  But  when  the  time  comes  when 
either  political  party  in  this  country 
stands  up  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow 
citizens  for  political  reasons  instead  of 
for  justice  reasons,  we  are  lost. 
•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3112.  the  bipar- 
tisan Judiciary  Committee  bill  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  protects  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  voting  rights 
for  minority  citizens  and  is  the  most 
successful  Civil  rights  legislation  ever 
enacted.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
over  100  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  testified  to  the 
significant  impact  which  the  act  has 
had  in  increasing  the  participation 
and  representation  of  minorities  in  the 
political  process.  These  same  witnesses 
presented  compelling  evidence  of  con- 
tinuing discriminatory  election  prac- 
tices which  underscores  the  need  to 
extend  the  protections  guaranteed  by 
the  act's  special  provisions. 

On  Friday,  July  31,  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  voted  23  to  1  to 
report  out  H.R.  3112,  the  bipartisan 
bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  am  in  complete  support 
of  this  bill  which  extends  the  section  5 
preclearance    provision    of    the    act; 
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amends  section  2  to  clarify  the  burden  The  House  subcommittee  has  heard  while  serving  little  useful  purpose.  Re- 
of  proof  which  plaintiffs  must  carry  in  extensive  testimony  supporting  the  quiring  every  State  and  political  subdi- 
voting  discrimination  cases;  continues  language  assistance  provisions  and  I  vision  in  the  country  to  meet  the  pre- 
untU  1992  the  1975  provisions  which  wholly  support  the  Judiciary  Commit-  clearance  requirements  would  create 
provide  language  voting  assistance  to  tees  informed  decision  to  extend  these  an  impossible  workload  for  the  Justice 
language  minority  citizens;  and  pro-     provisions  at  this  time.  Department  and  could  gut  the  act. 

vides  a  fair  bailout  procedure  for  cov-  The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  an  Finally,  while  the  language  minority 
ered  jurisdictions  seeking  removal  effective  and  critical  means  of  insuring  provisions  of  the  current  Voting 
from  the  section  5  preclearance  re-  the  equal  participation  of  all  U.S.  citi-  Rights  Act  do  not  expire  until  1985. 
quirement.  zens  in  the  electoral  process.  It  has    deferring  action  on  these  bilingual  re- 

Since  1965.  the  section  5  preclear-  helped  increase  minority  registration  quirements  until  then  would  isolate 
ance  requirement  has  prevented  over  and  voting.  Yet.  while  there  has  been  and  effectively  nullify  them.  Bilingual 
800  discriminatory  election  law  undeniable  progress  under  the  Voting  election  materials  and  assistance  are 
changes.  Section  5  is  as  important  Rights  Act.  full  political  equality  for  an  effective  means  of  providing  non- 
today  because  discriminatory  practices  minorities  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  English  speaking  citizens  with  a  voice 
originally  banned  by  the  Voting  For  these  reasons,  as  a  member  of  the  in  the  political  decisionmaking  of  their 
Rights  Act  have  been  replaced  by  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  a  communities— such  as  the  Hispanic 
other  devices,  including  racially  biased  Representative  from  a  jurisdiction  neighborhoods  in  Denver  that  I  repre- 
redistricting  plans,  annexations  dilut-    covered  by  the  section  5  preclearance    sent. 

ing  minority  voter  representation,  and    provision.  I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.       Mr.  Chairman.  America's  historic  ex- 
at-large  elections.  Moreover,  opportu-     3112  without  crippling  amendments.*      periment  in  universal  suffrage  must 
nities  for  racial  gerrymandering  will    «  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in    not  be  compromised  by  continued  dis- 
increase  with  prospective  redistricting    wholehearted  support  bf  H.R.   3112,    criminatory  practices.  I  urge  my  col- 
based  on  the  1980  census.  which  extends  the  Voting  Rights  Act    leagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R. 
H.R.  3112  amends  section  2  of  the    of  1965.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  guar-    3112.  without  crippling  amendments.* 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  clarify  the  intent    antees  Americans  the  right  to  vote—    ^  ^^  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
of  this  provision  to  ban  any  election    which  is  fundamental  to  the  preserva-    ^jjg  ^gs^  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
law  which  has  the  effect  of  discrimi-    tion  of  all  our  other  rights.  ^io^  before  the  97th  Congress  is  the 
nating  against  minority  voters.  This       H.R.  3112.  a  bipartisan  measure,  fol-    extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
view  was  the  rule  of  law  followed  by    lows  more  than  2  months  of  compre-     jggg    which  protects  constitutionally 
the  Supreme  Court  until  the  1980  case    hensive  hearings.   Citing  abuses  and    guaranteed  voting  rights  for  minority 
of  Mobile  versus  Bolden.  when  a  plu-    procedures    still    used    to    inhibit    or    citizens.  It  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
rality  of  the  Justices  suggested  that    dilute  minority  participation  in  elec-    j^^g^  effective  civil   rights  bills  ever 
direct  evidence  of  specific  intent   to    tions.  nearly  100  witnesses  testified  to    pj^gged  by  Congress, 
discriminate  was  required.  This  stand-     the  continued  need  for  the  protections        ^^^  ^^^  battle  has  not  been  won 
ard  of  proof  places  an  overwhelming    of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  which  I  be-    during  2  months  of  hearings  an  over- 
burden on  the  individual  bringing  suit    lieve  is  the  most  effective  single  piece    ^^elming  majority  of  over   100  wit- 
in   a   voter   discrimination   case   and    of  civil  rights  legislation  ever  enacted.    ^^^^^    appearing   before   the   House 
makes  protection  of  voters'  rights  vir-       As  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Com-    subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tually  impossible.  H.R.  3112  seeks  to    mittee.  H.R.  3112  would:  tional  Rights,  testified  to  the  signifi- 
restore  the  standard  of  proof  original-        Continue  the  vital  section  5  preclear-    ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j„ 
ly  applied  in  section  2  cases.                      ance  provision  of  the  act  while  provid-    j^creasing  the  participation  and  repre- 
The  bilingual  provisions  were  added    ing  equitable  and  achievable  measures    ^^^^^^^^^  ^j  minorities  in  the  political 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1975.  after    for  States  and  counties  to    bail  out         ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  witnesses  present- 
Congress  found  that  members  of  Ian-     from  the  preclearance  requirement.          ^    compelling  evidence  of  continuing 
guage  minority  groups  were  often  ex-        Strengthen    section    2    to    make    it    disrrimlnatorv       election       practices 
eluded    from    the    electoral    process,    easier     to     challenge     discriminatory    °S  underscore  the  need  for  exten- 
Many  U.S.  citizens  who  are  not  fluent    voting  practices  m  court.                               .         -.  ..      nrotection  miaranteed  bv 
in  English  have  come  to  this  country        Continue  the  requirement  of  bilin-    «">"  °;  ^^^  protection  guaranieea  oy 
as  adults  or  have  been  raised  in  com-    gual    election    and    voting    assistance              ^  ^^^^ 
munities  where  another  language  pre-     until  1992.                                                      h«ir   rieht    in   a  democratic   society 
dominated;   for  example,   the  South-       I  oppose  amendments  to  H.R   3112    ^^'^   "^J\i"   Ji^or^us   enforceS 
west  or  Puerto  Rico.  As  a  result,  many    that  would  effectively  gut  the  Voting    J^,%"f f„bs?ded  The?eforf  the  Con^ 
persons,     especially     Hispanics     and    Rights  Act  or  neutralize  its  impact.    j!f  "°i,'"J'^*°r„„d   the    Hfe^  o^^ 
American  Indians,  cannot  effectively    First,    by    loosening    the    standards    ^'^.f^^'^f.Lf  let  to  insure  t^ 
participate    in    the   electoral   process,     under  which  jurisdictions  may  "bail     Y^'j^f^  ?'f  ^^  ,^jJJ°  i^ 
These    provisions    have    significantly    out "   from   the  preclearance  require-    i°  7it,!nor?? « - 
opened   the   political   process   to   Ian-    ment  would  seriously  weaken  the  pro-    ^"?P  "I^^r"";^ .    „_  gneaker  as  a 
guage    minority    citizens    across    the    tection  of  voting  rights  guaranteed  by    •  Mr.  ^0°^  GV  71V0   tho  »vtl;^nn 
country                                                        the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu-    cosponsor  of  H.R.  3112,  the  extension 
Moreover,  for  a  number  of  jurisdic-     tion.  Despite  the  impressive  progress    of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,   I   rise  to 
tions-notably    the    entire    State    of    in  registration,  voting  and  representa-    speak  in  favor  of  its  enactment,  as  sup- 
Texas-the  need  to  provide  language    tion  of  minority  citizens,  testimony  re-    ported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
assistance  to  language  minority  voters    ceived     during     committee     hearings    without  weakening  amendments, 
served  as  a  trigger  for  coverage  under    made  it  plain  that  voting  discrimina-        The  Voting  Rights  Act  embodies  our 
section  5.  the  provision  protecting  mi-    tion  is  still  common  in  many  areas  cov-    national  commitment  to  government 
nority   voters   against   discriminatory    ered  by  the  act.  These  States  and  lo-    which   is   truly   representative  of  all 
voting  practices.  Section   5  coverage,    calities  should  be  required  to  meet  a    Americans.   I   feel   that  this  commit- 
being  general  in  scope,  also  protects    reasonable   yet   stringent   test   before    ment  is  as  important  today  as  it  was  in 
black     voters     from    such     practices,     they  are  released  from  the  preclear-     1965    when    the    act    was    originally 
Striking  provisions  which  place  juris-    ance  requirements— and   the  commit-    adopted.  Indeed,  at  a  time  when  we 
dictions  such  as  Texas  under  section  5     tee  bill  provides  such  a  test.                        are    reducing    programs    designed    to 
would   deny   both   language   minority        Second,  the  proposal  t6  extencj  the     meet  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate  m 
and  black  voters  protection  from  dis-     preclearance  requirement  to  the  entire    our  society,  and  calling  upon  the  poor 
criminatory  voting  practices.                     country     would    dilute    enforcement    and  the  near-poor  to  make  sacrifices  in 
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the  interest  of  our  national  economy,  needed  to  insure  and  to  protect  the  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 

we  must  be  even  more  vigilant  about  voting  rights  of  all  Americans,  includ-  OP  1981 

guaranteeing  the  right  of  these  same  ing  non-English-speaking  groups  and  wr    m,  ,»  i-auta    **,    o      u 

people  to  be  heard  through  the  elec-  minorities.                        *  b      »«  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

toral  process.  ci„„«  {♦>*•,                   •      ,„.e  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

As  a^esult  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  th?  Voting  RfXVt'f^L^n  ^L^'  'I?"  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
millions  of  black  and  Spanish-speaking  K^n  JihS^j?  l^^^^nf  ,  ^°^^  '^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  "nion  for  the  consld- 
citizens  throughout  the  country  havi  nthtl  Sr  ^.-.Tu  a^  ^*^"*'  ''°^l"^  ^'■*"°"  °^  '^«  *»'"  <"•«•  3603)  to  pro- 
been  able  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote,  hoc  kJ^  minority  Americans.  This  vide  price  and  Income  protection  for 
In  the  1980  Presidential  election  for  ^ft  }^fP  Particularly  true  of  blacks  farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abun- 
example.  the  rate  of  black  voter  regis-  f^?  Latinos.  But  the  provisions  of  this  dance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
tration  in  the  Southern  States  covered  °"i  *^  ^JP^'^  T  *^i^*f  Americans  prices,  continue  food  assistance  to  low- 
by  the  act  was  estimated  to  be  59  per-  f".^^"^^.  ^  "^l^eve  that  it  is  impor-  income  households,  and  for  other  pur- 
cent,  in  contrast  to  the  29  percent  of  ^*"^  ^^*^  ^^^  measure  be  contmued.  poses. 

black  registered  voters  In  the  covered  There  are  a  large  number  of  Pacific  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

States  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Americans  living  In  the  malpland  who  question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965.  Similarly.  "^**  '^^  protection  provided  by  the  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 

the  registration   among  Hispanics  iii  Voting     Rights     Act.     According     to  Garza). 

Texas  has  increased  two-thirds  since  census  figures,  there  are  over  32,000  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

the     language     assistance     provisions  Guamanians  living  in  the  50  States  in  the  committee  or  the  whole 

were  added  to  the  act  in  1976.  and  nearly  50.000  residents  of  Ameri-  Accordingly     the     House     resolved 

Despite  this  progress,  the  Judiciary  can  Samoa  and  countless  other  per-  itself    Into    the    Committee    of    the 

Committee,   in   18  days  of  hearings,  sons    of    Pacific    American    heritage.  Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 

found  evidence  that  voter  discrimina-  They  need  the  protection  under  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

tion,    through   significantly    lessened,  law  this  measure  provides  to  assure  H.R.  3603.  with  Mr.  McHugh  in  the 

has  not  been  eradicated.  A  study  pub-  that  local  and  State  governments  do  chair. 

lished  by  the  Lawyer's  Committee  for  not   attempt   to    legislate   or   restrict  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  in  September  their  right  to  vote  In  elections. 

1981.  entitled  "Voting  In  Mississippi:  A  I  urge  my  colleagues  here  today  to  °  ^*^ 

Right  Still  Denied. "  found  that  as  a  give  it  their  full  approval  and  not  vote  The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 

result  of  the  act.  black,  voter  registra-  to  weaken  it  in  anyway.  The  United  rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dls- 

tion  in  that  State  increased  from  6.7  States  stands  proud  in  the  family  of  P«nsed  with. 

percent  in  1964.  to  more  than  60  per-  nations    for    protecting    the    voting  Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 

cent   currently,   and   the   number   of  rights  of  all  its  citizens.  Let  us  not  now  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  will  be  recog- 

black  elected  officials  Increased  from  take  a  step  backward.  nized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 

29  In  1968  to  387  In  1981.  In  spite  of  gqual  participation  In  our  Govern-  ^^°"^  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  will  be 

this    dramatic    increase,    the    study  ment  is  the  only  way  democracy  will  recogn^d  for  1  hour, 

found  that  efforts  to  dilute  and  cancel  gyer  work  This  measure  is  an  impor-  ^^^  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

out  black  voting  strength  are  still  con-  t^nt  building  block  in  the  democracy  ^™™  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

tlnulng.  Including  various  attempts  at  of  this  great  country  and  I  urge  my  ^^-  °^  "  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

gerrymandering,  manipulating  voting  colleagues  to  keep  it  Intact  by  approv-  y*«*<*  "^^^^^  ^^^^  ""»«  ^  ^  ""^y  «>"■ 

^!L.   ^'f^Tr^      ^^^^^  y,^^"^^  ing  the  legislation  before  us  today..  '"™^„^  . 

changes    and    Implementing    changes  „,    n-.w7ADr.o     *  /-.  i*       •      »,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  momen- 

wlthout  Voting  Rights  Act  preclear-  r-,?^y;Jt°  t            »k\  ♦k  ^™'*' •*»  ^^  occasion  for  us  here  in  the  Con- 

ance.  S?n      ^-               ""**  '^^  Committee  g^ess.  for  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 

Of  course,  the  Impact  of  the  Voting  "°  "°*  rise.  ^^j.^  ^^j   ^j^g   House  of  Representa- 

Rights  Act  is  not  limited  to  the  South.  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  tives.  and  Indeed,   for  the  American 

In  my  own  neighborhood  in  Philadel-  Accordingly    the    Committee    rose;  people  as  we  discuss  H.R.  3603,  the  Ag- 

phla.  I  have  witnessed  how  the  Ian-  and   the   Speaker   pro   tempore   (Mr.  rlculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981. 

guage      assistance      provisions      have  Mitchell    of    Maryland)    having    as-  I   support,   with    amendments   that 

helped  our  Hispanic  community  to  re-  sumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Bolling,  Chair-  will  be  offered  later,  this  legislation 

fleet  Its  concerns  through  the  elector-  man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  because  we  need  in  the  interest  of  the 

al  process.  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re-  entire  Nation  and  Indeed  of  the  world 

These  statistics,  and  our  experience  ported  that  that  Committee,  having  stability  in  the  agricultural  sector, 

with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  demon-  had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  Just   this   morning   in   one   of   the 

strate  that  it  is.  without  doubt,  one  of  3112)  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  newspapers  in  this  Capitol  I  read  a 

the  most  successful  statutes  ever  en-  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions  report  from  Lester  Brown,  one  of  the 

acted  by  Congress.  It  is  also  one  of  the  for  an  additional  10  years,  to  extend  renowned  researchers  and  experts  in 

most  important.  The  right  to  vote  in  a  certain  other  provisions  for  an  addi-  the    field    of    world    food    resources, 

democracy     Is     the    cornerstone    on  tional  7  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  where  he  stated  that  the  population  of 

which  all  other  rights  rest.  The  Voting  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon.  the  world,  which  will  Increase  around 

Rights    Act    represents    our    national  __^^^__  the  turn  of  the  century  to  over  4  bil- 

commltment  to  the  goal  that  all  clti-  '  lion  people,  could  not  be  sustained  ma- 

zens  are  given  the  opportunity  fully  GENERAL  LEAVE  terlally  in  the  manner  in  which  it  Is 

and  effectively  to  exercise  this  basic  „^  xivtw  xa,  c^»i,»-  t  o^i,  ,.^„^  now     being     sustained     nutritionally, 

right.  That  commitment  must  be  con-  iJ^!:JiY?^„,J;,^J^l^Z^^^  unless  we  have  more  productivity,  and 

tinued.  as  long  as  racial  prejudice  and  ^°f /'°,^!^il''f  ^  "  '^^'"**tf^  ™f  that    perhaps    that    productivity    is 

discrimination  remain  a  factor  in  our  "^Y^  *  legislative  days  m  which  to  j^deed  limited  due  to  the  lack  of  fer- 

^'^^y*  fn^ inL^vtrfniJ.tw  mi'JrTi^^t^^^^^  "le  lands  or  arable  lands  and  that  the 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  '^'^^^^V^^^f^J!'?'^^^^  °"  *^^ ''»"  bulk  of  them  are  now  under  produc- 

to    urge    passage    of    H.R.    3112.    the  JUst  debated.  H.R.  3112.  ^^^^^ 

Voting    Rights    Extension    Act.    This  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  Second,  let  me  say  that  there  are 

measure    has    the   support    of   every  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  some   Members   in    this   House   who 

major  civil  rights  organization  and  I  gentleman  from  Illinois?  oppose  either  parts  of  this  legislation 

share  their  belief  that  this  measure  is  There  was  no  objection.  or  the  whole.  I  could  not  fathom  any- 
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body  opposing  this  legislation  for  one 
simple  reason— less  than  3  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
provides  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  for 
the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  and  enough  to  export  to  bring 
precious  income  back  to  our  country— 
that  225-plus  million  people  are  fed  by 
less  than  3  million. 

Further,  and  I  think  this  is  worth- 
while for  all  of  those  who  may  listen 
or  may  read  the  record— it  should  be 
noted  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  of  course,  there  are  always  ex- 
ceptions—every rule  has  an  excep- 
tion—and someone  might  quote  us  the 
exception,  but  in  general  the  people  of 
the  United  States  today  are  the  best 
fed  people  in  the  world,  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  And  they  buy  the  best 
quality  food  in  the  world,  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  for  the  smallest  part 
of  their  disposable  income. 

It  takes  less  of  their  income  to  buy 
the  food  which  they  need  to  sustain 
themselves  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  to  get  the  food  that  they  need. 

There  will  always,  of  course,  be  the 
exception. 

The  American  housewife,  or  home- 
maker  can  get  meat;  for  example,  if 
she  wants  beef,  if  she  wants  mutton,  if 
she  wants  ham,  sheep,  goat,  poultry, 
whatever  she  wants,  she  can  get, 
whole  or  frozen,  or  fresh,  or  cut  up. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  su- 
permarkets and  to  the  grocery  stores 
and  it  is  there,  available,  for  a  lower 
price,  a  lower  part  of  disposable 
income,  than  for  all  of  the  people  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  housewife  can  get  the  fruits, 
the  vegetables,  and  of  course  in  this 
legislation  we  do  not  deal  with  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but  our  farmers  still 
produce  those  items,  the  best  quality 
for  the  American  people. 

Now.  why  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion? Because  sources  or  items  or  fac- 
tors beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer 
have  forced  his  cost  of  production  to 
the  limit— many  times  beyond  what  he 
sells  his  product  for;  the  cost  of  fuel, 
the  imposition  by  the  Government  of 
restrictions  or  limitations,  what  kind 
of  pesticides,  what  kind  of  insecticides, 
how  much  he  has  to  pay  his  farm- 
workers. Not  that  he  begrudges  this— 
and  indeed  the  farmworker  probably  is 
the  lowest  paid  of  all  of  the  workers  of 
America— but  yet  that  farmworkers 
contribute  more.  I  say  respectfully, 
than  any  other  worker  in  America  be- 
cause he  works  for  less,  unfortunately, 
but  helps  provide  the  food  that  is  nec- 
essary to  sustain  this  great  Nation  and 
our  people. 

Because  of  these  deficiencies.  Gov- 
ernment has  to  intervene,  and  we  have 
this  program  which  is  meager  assist- 
ance at  best,  a  safety  net,  if  one  calls  it 
that— and  we  are  not  speaking  here  of 
a  hammock  someone  can  go  out  and 
take  a  siesta  on,  we  are  speaking  of  a 


safety  net  that  you  see  in  the  circus, 
the  last  thing  that  will  break  your  fall 
before  you  fall  to  the  ground  and 
break  all  the  bones  in  your  body,  as 
you  see  with  the  aerialists  in  the 
circus. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for 
the  American  farmer.  There  are  Amer- 
ican farms  collapsing  by  the  day. 
There  are  American  dairymen  shut- 
ting down  their  operations.  There  are 
young  people  closing  down  their 
farms,  and  I  listened  to  Lester  Brown 
saying  we  will  not  be  able  to  feed  all 
the  people  in  the  world. 

So  this  is  a  very  small  modest  effort 
to  assist  that  productivity  and  meet 
our  responsibility  as  a  Congress  and  a 
Nation  and  as  a  people  to  that  less 
thsui  3  percent  who  provide  the  food 
and  fiber  for  all  of  us. 

There  are  various  and  sundry  parts 
of  this  bill  which  I  would  not  detail  to 
the  Members,  but  rather  will  be  avail- 
able to  read  in  the  Record.  But  I  say 
very  respectfully  that  the  line  should 
be  forming  behind  us  to  support  us,  to 
provide  this  very,  very  modest  assist- 
ance to  those  who  provide  the  food 
and  fiber. 

Now.  the  Members  will  hear  later 
about  other  amendments.  The  bill 
that  passed  the  committee  is  beyond 
the  budget  resolution,  but  we  have  a 
consensus  amendment  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  outside  the  committee, 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  that  will 
bring  our  bill  in  line  or  below  the 
budget  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

We  will  bring  our  bill  below  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  as  instruct- 
ed by  the  committee.  So.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  who  are  not  here 
would  read  the  Record.  For  when  we 
resume  our  deliberations  next  week, 
those  who  oppose  sections  of  this  bill 
should  realize  again  that  it  may  be 
popular  to  say.  well,  it  will  increase 
the  price  of  sugar,  it  will  increase  the 
price  of  wheat  for  bread,  it  will  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  consumer  out 
there  in  the  marketplace.  It  may  well 
in  very,  very  small  areas,  but  it  is 
either  that  or,  like  in  many  other 
countries  in  the  world  that  we  have 
been  reading  of  lately,  getting  in  line 
and  waiting  at  the  grocery  store  only 
not  to  have  food  available.  We  really 
do  not  know  what  it  is  not  to  have  it 
available.  I  daresay  all  of  us  here  had 
lunch.  No  one  told  us  how  much  we 
could  order  for  that  lunch.  No  one 
told  us  what  the  ration  would  be.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  continue  and 
to  do  so  we  have  to  offer  a  very 
modest  form  of  legislative  or  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  those  who  put  that 
food  on  our  table,  to  those  who  put 
that  food  on  our  table  fpr  the  lowest 
amount  of  disposable  income  than  for 
any  other  people  in  the  world— in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  that  we 
need  an  effective  Government  farm 
program  because  American  agriculture 
is  in  deep  economic  trouble  today. 
Without  our  action  tc  continue  a  fair 
safety  net  farm  support  program,  that 
trouble  will  get  worse.  And  that  would 
be  the  worst  kind  of  bad  news  for 
American  consumers. 

Depression  in  agriculture  can 
weaken  the  ability  of  American  farm- 
ers to  provide  us  all  with  ample  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  fact  that  farmers  are  in  trouble 
today  is  no  news  to  those  of  us  who 
follow  agriculture  closely.  But  for 
those  who  do  not.  let  me  recall  for  you 
the  report  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  just  a  few  days  ago. 

That  report  said  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers fell  2.2  percent  in  September.  That 
decline  left  the  farmer's  purchasing 
power  at  the  lowest  level  since  April 
1933.  According  to  the  report,  farm 
prices  were  down  to  just  59  percent  of 
parity  in  September,  the  lowest  since 
April  1933,  when  the  figure  was  54  per- 
cent. Just  1  year  ago.  farm  prices  were 
at  68  percent  of  parity  compared  with 
the  59  percent  we  got  last  month. 

Looking  ahead,  we  do  not  see  much 
official  optimism. 

An  Agriculture  Department  expert 
was  quoted  Thursday  as  predicting 
some  continued  weakness  in  prices  this 
month  unless  there  is  an  unexpected 
surge  in  exports  or  a  sudden  turn  for 
the  worse  in  harvest  prospects. 

Government  analysts  have  predicted 
that  net  farm  income  for  1981,  which 
was  formerly  expected  to  show  some 
improvement,  may  be  down  around 
last  year's  very  poor  level.  In  fact,  if 
we  consider  cash  income  without  in- 
ventory changes,  1981  could  be  even 
worse  than  the  very  bad  year  we  had 
in  1980. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
noted  the  feature  story  on  this  issue  in 
Thursday's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

That  story  pointed  out  that  infla- 
tion, high  interest  rates,  and  even  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  overseas  are 
combining  with  a  growing  grain  sur- 
plus to  batter  the  farm  economy.  The 
story  points  out  that  wheat  prices  are 
down  7  percent  from  a  year  ago,  com 
down  23  percent,  and  soybeans  off  19 
percent.  The  story  adds  that  in  this 
farm  recession,  unlike  some  of  those  in 
the  past,  we  have  some  new  problems. 

Producers  generally,  unlike  situa- 
tions in  that  past,  cannot  recoup  their 
present  losses  on  crops  from  offsetting 
profits  on  livestock.  This  time,  live- 
stock prices  are  so  weak  that  there  is 
only  marginal  profit  in  pork  and  con- 
tinued losses  in  cattle,  the  Journal 
says. 

"This  account  also  underlines  the  tre- 
mendous squeeze  farmers  face  because 
of  continued  high  interest  rates.  One 
Iowa  farmer  reports  that  a  few  years 
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ago.  his  interest  cost  on  money  bor- 
rowed to  finance  a  steer  was  about 
$21.  Today,  the  interest  on  that  one 
feeder  is  about  $120— about  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  steer. 

The  Journal  story  quotes  one  pri- 
vate economist  as  saying  that: 

Unless  some  unforeseen  event  rescues 
farmers  in  the  near  future,  many  will  be 
pushed  over  the  brink  and  into  depression. 

Secretary  Block,  in  recent  testimony 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  had  this  to  say: 

The  farm  balance  sheet  for  this  year  is 
equally  bleak.  Farm  asset  values  are  up  8.4 
percent.  But  farm  liabilities  are  up  some 
14.7  percent  from  last  year,  due  primarily  to 
the  increasing  cost  of  borrowing  financing 
(or  land  purchases  and  operations. 

Also,  the  Secretary  said  he  thinks 
hardly  any  farmers  can  make  money 
when  they  pay  20  percent  interest 
rates.  The  Secretary  is  perfectly  right, 
and  this  is  part  of  our  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how 
accurate  the  forecasts  are,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  farmers  are  facing  a 
really  critical  period  over  the  next  few 
years.  That  is  why  we  must— for  the 
protection  of  the  entire  Nation— main- 
tain a  farm  program  which  gives  pro- 
ducers at  least  a  fighting  chance  to 
win  their  way  back  to  a  sound  econo- 
my. 

We  understand  the  budget  problems 
facing  all  legislation  in  this  Congress. 
We  understand  fully  that  agriculture 
is  going  to  absorb  its  share  of  the  cuts 
which  must  be  made  to  rebuild  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

But  we  must  also  understand  that  if 
we  permit  agriculture  tc  continue  slid- 
ing into  depression,  farmers  will  not  be 
the  only  victims.  In  the  long  run,  a  de- 
pressed agriculture  is  the  worst  kind 
of  bad  news  for  consumers,  because  a 
depressed  agriculture  loses  the  ability 
to  give  consumers  what  they  need 
most— an  ample  and  stable  food  and 
fiber  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  will  not  take  your  time  to  describe 
in  detail  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3603.  I 
will  include  for  the  record  a  summary 
of  those  provisions.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  it  revises  and  extends  for  an- 
other 4  years  price  support  and  related 
programs  for  most  of  the  major  farm 
commodities.  It  likewise  extends  the 
export  assistance  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480.  It  reauthorizes  and  places 
caps  on  appropriations  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  4  more  years,  and 
provides  the  tools  to  conduct  that  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  which  keeps  hunger 
from  the  needy  and  eliminated  the 
greedy.  It  improves  and  renews  provi- 
sions relating  to  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching.  And  in  no 
small  measure  it  comes  to  grips  with 
threats  to  one  of  the  most  precious 
elements  of  our  national  heritage— fer- 
tile, productive  agricultural  land— 
which  is  increasingly  endangered  by 
erosion  and  conversion  to  a  host  of 
nonagricultural  uses. 


H.R.  3603  is  by  no  means  a  fat  or 
flabby  bill.  Its  provisions  reflect  the 
best  judgment  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  minimal  levels  of  pro- 
tection necessary  to  permit  American 
agriculture  to  continue  the  role  it  has 
so  admirably  filled  in  supplying  ade- 
quate quantities  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consiuners  of 
the  Nation  while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
world  for  agricultural  commodities. 
Many  of  the  provisions  represent  the 
only  real  safety  net  for  farmers  who 
are  caught  in  the  increasingly  severe 
squeeze  between  declining  prices  and 
ever-increasing  costs. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  bill  as 
reported  will,  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
result  in  costs  exceeding  the  limits 
prescribed  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  However,  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  bring  its  costs  within 
those  limits.  They  will  deal  with  the 
dairy  price  support  provisions  and  sev- 
eral other  sections  of  the  bill. 

I  would  pause  to  point  out  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  been  one 
of  the  most  diligent  committees  of  the 
Congress  in  practicing  budgetary  re- 
straint. For  example,  last  spring  it  re- 
ported out  one  of  the  first  significant 
measures  adopted  by  this  session  of 
the  Congress  to  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  eliminating  a  scheduled 
increase  in  dairy  support  levels.  This 
action  was  estimated  to  have  saved  a 
total  of  $246  million  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  The  com- 
mittee performed  in  a  similar  fashion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  reconcilia- 
tion process.  Measures  agreed  to  in 
conference  with  our  Senate  counter- 
parts resulted  in  savings  of  a  total  of 
$2.7  billion  over  and  above  those  called 
for  by  the  reconciliation  provisions  of 
the  first  budget  resolution.  In  this 
regard,  I  will  offer  amendments  to 
H.R.  3603  which  will  delete  provisions 
already  disposed  of  by  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  or  other  legislation. 

We  assure  you  that  we  fully  intend 
again  to  take  the  responsible  course 
during  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3603. 
But  we  do  not  intend  to  deprive  Amer- 
cian  farmers  of  the  minimal  protection 
they  need  to  permit  them  to  survive 
the  vagaries  over  which  they  have  no 
control— the  weather,  disaster,  infla- 
tion, and  crushing  interest  rates.  And 
we  must  act  to  preserve  the  very  basis 
for  our  bounty— the  land. 

With  the  amendments  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  the  bill  constitutes  a  respon- 
sible and  cost-effective  approach  to 
maintaining  a  viable  agriculture  in  the 
national  interest,  and  insuring  that 
hunger  will  not  stalk  the  needy  of  our 
land. 

It  is  a  bill  that  merits  the  support  of 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  consumer. 
And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
that  support. 


Brief  Explanation  or  the  Provisions  or 
H.R.  3603.  THE  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
or  1981 

title  I— dairy  production  act  or  1981 

The  following  are  the  major  features  of 
the  Dairy  Production  Act  of  1981: 
Price  support  level 

Establishes  milk  price  supports  for  four 
years  beginning  October  1.  1981,  between  a 
floor  of  75  percent  of  the  parity  price  and  a 
ceiling  of  90  percent  of  parity  based  on  a 
formula  of  projected  purchases  of  surplus 
milk  products  by  the  government,  consider- 
ation of  inventory  stocks  on  hand,  and  the 
effect  of  any  increased  dairy  imports. 

Provides  for  semi-annual  price  adjust- 
ments to  not  less  than  75  percent  of  parity: 
however,  if  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  purchases  exceed  5.5  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalent  or  500  million  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk,  the  support  price  of  milk 
need  not  be  adjusted  except  as  necessary  to 
maintain  a  support  price  of  75  percent  of 
parity. 

Produce  handlers 
Preserves   the   legal   status   of   producer 
handlers    under    Federal    Milk    Marketing 
Orders. 

Federal  milk  marketing  orders 

Extends  authority  for  seasonal  base  and 
"Louisville"  plans  as  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Milk  Marketing  Orders,  designed  to  en- 
courage dairy  farmers  to  pattern  their  sea- 
sonal milk  production  to  meet  market 
needs. 

Extends  provision  of  Agriculture  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  requiring  a 
hearing  to  amend  a  Federal  Milk  Marketing 
Order  if  one-third  producers  petition. 

Extends  CCC  authority  under  section  202 
of  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  transferring 
excess  dairy  stocks  to  military  and  veterans' 
hospitals. 

Extends  Dairy  Indemnity  Program  for 
value  of  milk  removed  from  market  due  to 
contamination  from  pesticides,  toxic  chemi- 
cals or  nuclear  fallout. 

Encourages  wider  consumption  of  dairy 
products  through  export  promotion  and  do- 
mestic distribution  programs. 

Requires  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ex- 
plore domestic  casein  production  by  using 
CCC  inventories  to  minimize  impact  of 
casein  imports  on  dairy  program. 

TITLE  II— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

This  title  extends  for  four  years  the  provi- 
sions of  section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  the  present  payment  program 
for  wool  and  mohair,  maintaining  the 
present  level  of  support  for  shorn  wool  at  85 
percent  of  the  formula  rate  in  the  Act.  with 
mohair  to  be  supported  at  a  comparable 
rate. 

TITLE  III— WHEAT 

The  bill  would  provide  a  program  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  under 
which— 

(1)  loans  on  the  1982  crop  of  wheat  would 
be  made  at  not  less  than  $3.55  per  bushel, 
and  for  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  loan  levels  would  t>e  adjusted  propor- 
tionally to  the  adjustments  made  in  the 
target  price  for  wheat.  The  Secretary  would 
have  authority  to  adjust  wheat  loan  levels 
downward  by  up  to  10  percent  whenever  the 
yearly  average  cash  price  for  the  prior  year 
is  not  more  than  105  percent  of  the  an- 
nounced loan  for  that  marketing  year,  but 
not  below  $3.00  per  bushel.  If  the  loan  level 
is  reduced  under  this  authority,  payments 
to  producers  are  required  to  assure  the  same 
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return  ms  they  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived. 

(2)  a  target  price  program  would  be  discre- 
tionary with  the  Secretary  unless  carryover 
levels  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
exceed  one  billion  bushels  of  wheat  at 
which  time,  a  target  price  program  would 
become  mandatory  for  the  next  crop  year. 

(3)  target  price  for  the  1982  crop  of  wheat 
would  be  $4.20  per  bushel,  and  for  crop 
years  1983  through  1985.  target  prices 
would  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  difference 
of  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production 
per  acre  for  the  two-year  period,  including 
the  year  for  which  the  target  price  is  being 
established,  as  compared  to  the  two  previ- 
ous year's  cost  of  production.  Costs  of  pro- 
duction would  include  variable  costs,  ma- 
chinery costs  and  general  overhead  costs, 
but  not  land  and  management  costs. 

(4)  prevented  planting  and  low  yield  disas- 
ter programs  would  be  continued  only  if 
subsidized  crop  insurance  was  not  generally 
available  in  the  county. 

(5)  set-aside  authority  would  be  continued 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat 
but  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  announcement  of  national  program 
acreage  and  any  set-aside  not  later  than 
August  1. 

(6)  marketing  quotas  and  producer  certifi- 
cate provisions  would  be  suspended  for  the 
years  1982  through  1985. 

TITLE  IV— reED  GRAINS 

The  bill  provides  a  program  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains  under 
which— 

(1)  loans  on  the  1982  crop  of  com  would 
be  made  at  not  less  than  $2.65  per  bushel 
and  for  the  1983  through  1985  crops  loan 
levels  would  be  adjusted  proportionally  to 
com  target  price  adjustments.  The  Secre- 
tary could  lower  com  loan  levels,  up  to  10 
percent  per  year  but  not  below  $2.00  per 
bushel  if  the  yearly  average  cash  price  for 
the  prior  year  is  not  more  than  105  percent 
of  the  loan  rate  for  that  year. 

(2)  loans  for  grain  sorghum,  barley  and 
rye  would  be  made  on  similar  basis  as  in  cur- 
rent law.  except  that  oat  loans  would  be 
made  on  a  weight  comparison  basis  to  other 
feed  grain  crops. 

(3)  target  prices  would  be  discretionary 
for  com  and  grain  sorghum  unless  carryover 
stocks  of  com  exceed  1.3  billion  bushels  at 
end  of  marketing  year,  in  which  case,  com 
and  grain  sorghum  target  price  program 
would  be  mandatory  for  the  following  crop 
year. 

(4)  target  price  for  the  1982  crop  of  com 
would  be  $2.90  per  bushel,  and  for  crop 
years  1983  through  1984.  the  target  price 
for  com  shall  be  adjusted  annually  using 
the  same  cost  of  production  adjustment  for- 
mula as  for  wheat.  Target  price  levels  for 
grain  sorghum  iind  if  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, oats  and  barley  would  be  set  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  relationship  basis  to  com. 

(5)  disaster  program  would  be  continued 
only  in  those  counties  where  subsidized  crop 
insurance  was  not  generally  available. 

(6)  authority  for  a  set-aside  program 
would  be  continued  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops,  except  that  national  program 
and  set-aside  announcements  must  be  made 
by  November  1. 

TITLE  V— OPLAWD  COTTOH 

The  bill  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  the  cotton  program  provided  in 
current  law,  except  that— 

(1)  the  minimum  loan  level  would  be  in- 
creased from  48  to  55  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  the  base  quality  for  the  Northern  Eu- 
ropean price  quotation  used  to  determine 


the  loan  rate  would  be  changed  from  strict 
middling  IVi*  inch  to  middling  1%>  inch 
cotton. 

(3)  the  target  price  would  be  based  on  120 
percent  of  the  loan  rate. 

(4)  disaster  payments  would  be  available 
only  in  counties  where  subsidized  crop  in- 
surance is  not  generally  available. 

(5)  reductions  in  cotton  acreage  from  last 
year's  plantings  could  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  program  benefits  in 
lieu  of  set-aside  authority  in  current  law. 

(6)  the  Normal  Crop  Acreage  provision  in 
current  law  would  not  be  extended  to  appy 
to  upland  cotton. 

(7)  cross-compliance  and  offsetting-com- 
pliance  provisions  would  be  prohibited. 

(8)  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
provide  a  seed  cotton  recourse  loan  pro- 
gram. 

<9)  cotton  imported  under  the  special 
import  quota  in  effect  when  the  price  of 
cotton  exceeds  130  percent  of  the  average 
price  for  the  preceding  36  months  would  be 
duty  free. 

TITLE  VI— RICE 

The  bill  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice  the  program  contained  in 
current  law,  except  that— 

(1)  program  benefits  would  be  available  to 
all  rice  producers  who  comply  with  program 
requirements.  The  provision  which  limits 
program  benefits  to  holders  of  historical  al- 
lotments would  thus  be  eliminated;  also,  the 
standby  provisions  of  permanent  law  relat- 
ing to  rice  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
would  be  repealed. 

(2)  the  minimum  loan  rate  would  be  in- 
creased to  $8.00  (now  $6.31)  per  hundred- 
weight. 

(3)  the  target  price  would  be  adjusted 
based  on  the  cost  of  production  formula 
contained  in  the  current  program,  except 
that  costs  would  be  calculated  on  a  per  acre 
basis  with  the  difference  In  costs  than  fac- 
tored to  a  per  hundredweight  basis. 

(4)  disaster  payments  would  be  available 
only  in  counties  where  subsidized  crop  in- 
surance is  not  generally  available. 

(5)  the  set-aside  program  would  be  ex- 
tended with  specific  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  limit  production  of  rice  acreage  from 
the  preceding  year  as  a  condition  of  benefit 
eligibility. 

(6)  normal  crop  acreage  provisions  in  cur- 
rent law  would  not  be  extended  to  apply  to 
rice  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 

(7)  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  by  July  31,  1983  evaluating 
whether  futures  prices  on  rice  effectively  re- 
flect market  prices  and  whether  it  or  the 
seasonal  average  price  received  by  farmers 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  computing  loan 
and  target  prices. 

TITLE  VII— PEANUTS 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  would— 

1.  extend  the  allotment,  quota,  and  price 
support  programs  applicable  to  1978-81 
crops  of  ijeanuts,  with  certain  changes  sum- 
marized below,  to  the  1982-85  crops. 

2.  establish  a  minimum  national  poundage 
quota  of  1,300,000  tons  for  each  of  the  next 
four  marketing  years. 

3.  permit  undermarketings  of  a  producer 
for  one  year  to  be  carried  forward,  for 
poundage  quota  purposes,  to  two  or  more 
subsequent  years,  rather  than  to  a  single 
year,  as  at  present. 

4.  provide  that  the  Secretary,  through 
local  committees,  shall  reduce  or  waive  mar- 
keting penalties  for  unintentional  viola- 
tions, and  that  minor  errors  on  marketing 
documents  shall  not  be  considered  viola- 
tions. 


5.  in  States  having  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ments of  less  than  11,000  acres,  permit  the 
transfer  of  allotments  within  the  State,  and 
lift  the  50  acre  limitation  on  the  total  allot- 
ment that  may  be  transferred  to  any  farm. 

6.  change  from  June  15  to  March  15  the 
deadline  for  producers  and  handlers  to  con- 
tract for  additional  peanuts. 

7.  provide  that  additional  peanuts  placed 
under  loan  will  be  eligible  for  sale  at  mar- 
keting time  only  with  consent  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

8.  give  the  three  area  associations  primary 
responsibility  for  accepting  or  rejecting 
offers  to  purchase  loan  peanuts  at  or  above 
the  minimum  sales  price  through  April  30  of 
the  marketing  year. 

9.  establish  the  loan  level  for  1982-crop 
quota  peanuts  at  the  national  average  cost 
of  production,  including  land  costs,  but  not 
less  than  $600  per  ton,  and  for  quota  pea- 
nuts of  each  of  the  1983-1985  crops  at  the 
level  for  the  preceding  year,  adjusted  for 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production,  excluding 
land  costs. 

10.  authorize  the  Secretary  to  set  the  loan 
rate  for  additional  peanuts,  but  at  a  level  es- 
timated to  result  in  no  program  losses  to 
CCC  on  such  peanuts. 

H.  provide  that  no  cooperative  marketing 
associations,  other  than  the  three  area  asso- 
ciations selected  by  the  Secretary,  may  re- 
ceive warehouse  storage  loans  or  carry  out 
field  supervisory  functions  on  behalf  of 
CCC. 

TITLE  VIII— SOYBEANS 

The  bill  would  require  a  mandatory  loan 
program  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
under  which- 

( 1 )  the  loan  level  would  be  determined  by: 
(i)  taking  the  Chicago  quoted  cash  market 
prices  for  the  preceding  five  years  for 
Number  1  yellow  soybeans:  (ii)  discarding 
the  high  and  low  years;  (ill)  averaging  the 
middle  three;  and  (iv)  setting  the  loan  level 
at  75  percent  of  the  average,  but  the  mini- 
mum loan  level  under  the  formula  could  not 
be  less  than  $5.02  per  bushel.  The  Secretary 
could  lower  soybean  loan  levels  ten  percent 
per  year,  but  not  below  $4.50  per  bushel,  if 
the  average  market  price  for  the  prior  year 
was  not  in  excess  of  105  percent  of  the  loan 
rate  for  that  year. 

(2)  production  adjustment  control  pro- 
grams and  reserve  program  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

TITLE  IX— OTHER  COMMODITIES 

The  bill  would  require  mandatory  loan 
programs  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
under  which— 

(1)  for  sugar,  a  loan  rate  of  19.6  cents  per 
pound  would  be  established  for  the  1982 
crop,  and  for  the  1983  through  1985  crops, 
the  loan  rate  would  be  adjusted  based  on 
changes  in  the  average  cost  of  production 
for  the  two  crop  years  including  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made  from 
the  immediately  preceding  two-year  period. 
The  costs  of  production  would  not  include 
land  or  management  expenses. 

(2)  for  sunflower,  the  loans  would  be  made 
at  not  less  than  $9.00  per  hundredweight. 

TITLE  X — GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

This  title  contains  a  number  of  separate 
provisions  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
commodity  legislation  which  would: 

Continue  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
the  current  limitation  of  $50,000  on  the 
total  amount  of  payments  (excluding  disas- 
ter payments)  which  a  person  may  receive 
under  one  or  more  of  the  annual  commodity 
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programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  continue  the  annual 
limiUtion  of  $100,000  on  disaster  payments. 

Continue  the  Producer  Storage  program 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains  with  several  modi- 
fications as  follows: 

Provide  the  Secretary  with  discretion  to 
waive  storage  charges  and  interest  on  sup- 
port loans  for  reserve  grain,  thereby  delet- 
ing the  interest  waiver  provided  in  current 
law  for  the  1980  and  1981  crops. 

Instead  of  the  current  system  of  "release" 
and  "call"  prices,  which  govem  movement 
out  of  the  reserve,  provide  the  Secretary 
flexible  authority  to  cancel  early-release 
penalties  when  market  prices  reach  125  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rate,  halt  storage  payments 
at  135  percent,  and  impose  market  rate  in- 
terest when  com  reaches  145  percent  and 
wheat  160  percent  of  the  loan; 

Provide  the  Secretary  with  discretion  over 
the  size  of  the  reserve; 

Provide  an  entry  loan  rate  on  grain  for 
the  reserve  at  the  higher  of  110  percent  of 
the  loan  rate  or  $3.85  per  bushel  for  wheat 
and  $2.80  per  bushel  for  com. 

Provide  a  minimum  resale  price  for  CCC 
held  stocks  of  grain  while  reserve  is  in  effect 
of  105  percent  of  the  price  levels  at  which 
the  market  rate  interest  rates  are  invoked. 

Extend  through  1986  the  special  grazing 
and  hay  program. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  for  one  or  more  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  is  in  the  public  interest  as  a  result  of 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  any  such  commodity  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government.  , 

Continue  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  but  not  for  upland 
cotton  and  rice,  current  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  loans,  purchases  and  payments 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  that 
producers  not  exceed  the  acreage  on  the 
farm  normally  planted  to  crops  designated 
by  the  Secretary.  Modifies  the  requirement, 
however,  so  as  to  base  the  normal  acreage 
for  any  crop  year  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  cropa  during  the  preceding  two  years. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  reduce  accu- 
mulated interest  charges  on  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans,  up  to  the  cost  of 
one  year's  storage  so  as  to  neutralize  the  in- 
centive to  default  in  a  period  of  declining 
prices. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  transfer  from 
other  appropriations  or  funds  available  to 
agencies  or  corporations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  such  sums  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  to  be  available  in  emergen- 
cies for  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  plant 
pests  or  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of 
animals  or  poultry. 

Provide  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  supply  of  wheat,  com.  upland 
cotton  or  rice  for  the  marketing  year  for 
any  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  such 
commodity  is  not  likely  to  be  excessive  and 
that  program  measures  to  reduce  or  control 
the  planted  acreage  of  the  crops  are  not 
necessary,  such  a  decision  shall  constitute  a 
determination  that  the  total  supply  of  the 
commodity  does  not  exceed  the  normal 
supply  for  the  purpose  of  other  statutes. 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  COST  OP 
PRODUCTION  STANDARDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

This  title- 
Provides  for  an  advisory  board  consisting 
of    producers    representing    various    geo- 
graphical   areas   in   the   United   States   to 
review   and    recommend    improvements    in 


cost  of  production  formulas  and  parity  for- 
mulations utilized  by  the  USDA. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to  the 
Board  on  the  disposition  of  its  recommenda- 
tions and  reasons  therefor  and  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  on  activities  under  the 
title. 

TITLE  XII— EXPORT  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  contains  provisions  which  as  to— 

Food  for  peace  program  (.Public  Law  4S0) 

Extends  the  program  four  years  through 
December  31.  1985. 

Increases  the  annual  ceiling  for  the  Title 
II  donation  program  for  $750,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Extends   the   authorization   for   overseas 
market   development   to   include   alcoholic 
beverages  in  addition  to  wine  and  beer. 
Embargo  protection 

Amends  the  provisons  of  current  law  to 
require  the  loan  rate  to  be  set  at  90  percent 
of  parity  for  any  embargo  based  on  reasons 
other  than  national  security  and  at  a  level 
not  less  than  the  average  market  price 
during  the  15  days  preceding  the  embargo  if 
the  embargo  is  based  solely  on  national  se- 
curity. 

Applies  requirement  to  new  loans. 

Exempts  from  the  requirement  certain 
embargoes  including  situations  where  the 
suspension  would  reduce  the  annual  ton- 
nage of  exports  by  less  than  two  per 
centum. 

Waives  interest  charges  on  loans  adjusted 
during  an  embargo  and  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  storage  charges  to  producers. 

When  embargo  Is  discountinued.  provides 
for  loan  level  to  be  adjusted  to  regular  rate 
in  four  steps  over  a  nine-month  period. 
Other  provisions 

Requires  an  investigation  and  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Congress  on 
increased  usage  for  human  consumption  of 
protein  by-products  derived  from  alcohol 
fuel  production. 

Expresses  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
agreement  by  the  United  States  for  foreign 
sales  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans  pro- 
vide for  a  price  of  not  less  than  the  cost  of 
production. 

TITLE  XIII— POOD  STAMPS 

This  bill  would  extend  the  food  stamp  and 
commodity  distribution  programs  for  four 
fiscal  years  through  September  30.  1985  and 
would— 

(1)  repeal  the  October  1-December  31 
update  of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  based  on 
projected  food  costs  that  was  scheduled  to 
take  place  as  of  January  1  of  each  year 
starting  in  1982: 

(2)  reduce  the  gross  income  eligibility  ceil- 
ing to  130  percent  of  the  poverty  level; 

(3)  repeal  increases  in  dependent  care  de- 
ductions for  working  adults  and  medical  de- 
ductions for  the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981; 

(4)  require  retrospective  accounting  for 
determining  ongoing  program  eligibility  and 
allotments  for  all  but  migrant  farm  worker 
households  on  a  nationwide  basis  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  1983; 

(5)  require  monthly  reporting  to  accompa- 
ny implementation  of  retrospective  account- 
ing for  all  households  with  earned  income 
(except  migrant  farmworker  households)  or 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  or 
required  to  register  for  work  or  required  to 
file  monthly  reports  for  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (APDC).  but  not 
households  in  which  all  members  are  elder- 
ly, blind,  or  disabled  or  who  reside  in  States 
with  the  lowest  error  rates: 


(6)  impose  an  authorization  ceiling  for 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  1984.  and  1985  fixed 
at  $10,010  billion.  $10,345  billion.  $10,290  bil- 
lion, and  $10,480  billion,  respectively; 

(7)  raise  the  authorization  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  $11,480  billion  to  accom- 
modate program  needs; 

(8)  require  the  Secretary  to  permit  any 
political  subdivision  that  wishes  to  do  so  in 
return  for  a  50  percent  share  of  workfare 
administrative  costs  and  that  agrees  to 
comply  with  the  Secretary's  guidelines,  to 
administer  a  workfare  program  in  which 
non-exempt  food  stamp  recipients  must 
work  for  the  subdivision  at  the  Federal  min- 
imum hourly  wage  rate  (or  State  rate,  if 
higher),  payable  in  the  form  of  food  stamps. 

(9)  require  parents  and  children  who  are 
living  together  to  be  treated  as  one  house- 
hold unless  one  parent  is  60  years  of  age  or 
older; 

(10)  eliminate  all  boarders  from  participa- 
tion in  the  program; 

(11)  eliminate  establishments  that  do  only 
a  marginal  staple  food  business,  such  as 
bars,  gas  stations,  party  stores,  and  carryout 
shops,  from  the  program  unless  they're  the 
only  food  store  in  the  immediate  area: 

(12)  permit  Alaska  to  have  a  distinct 
Thrifty  Food  Plan  for  iu  rural  areas; 

(13)  reduce  the  adjustment  of  the  stand- 
ard deduction  and  the  dependent  care/ 
excess  shelter  deduction  cap  by  deleting  re- 
liance upon  the  homeownership  component 
in  the  housing  costs  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index; 

(14)  deny  deductions  for  any  expenses 
paid  on  a  household's  behalf  by  a  third 
party  and  require  the  income  and  resources 
(over  a  floor)  of  sponsors  of  certain  aliens  to 
be  deemed  available  to  those  aliens  in  order 
to  determine  the  aliens'  eligibility  and  bene- 
fiU; 

(15)  give  the  Secretary  flexibility  to  alter 
the  complex  accounting  standards  for  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  licensed  vehicles; 

(16)  extend  disqualification  from  the  pro- 
gram after  hearing  from  fraud  to  the 
making  of  false  or  misleading  statements  or 
misrepresentations  or  concealing  or  with- 
holding facts;  expand  the  use  of  allotment 
reduction  to  recover  non-fraud  overissuance 
arising  from  agency  error;  and  permit  States 
to  retain  50  percent  of  all  misrepresentation 
claims  collected: 

(17)  extend  program  disqualification  for 
voluntarily  quitting  a  job  to  current  pro- 
gram participants;  extend  sanctions  for  non- 
compliance with  the  food  stamp  work  regis- 
tration requirement  to  food  stamp  partici- 
pants who  fail  to  satisfy  tm  AFDC-WIN  or 
unemployment  compensation  work  require- 
ment; and  make  work  registration  an  annual 
requirement; 

(18)  disqualify  strikers  and  the  households 
to  which  they  t>elong  from  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program  (unless  they  were 
eligible  to  participate  prior  to  the  strike): 

(19)  make  States  strictly  liable  for  issu- 
ance losses  and  provide  liability  for.  on  the 
basis  of  negligence,  failures  in  certain  other 
areas  of  State  agency  administrative  respon- 
sibility; 

(20)  prevent  households  that  apply  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  and  are  declared  to 
be  eligible  from  receiving  any  stamps  for 
that  part  of  the  month  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  they  filed  their  application; 

(21)  end  the  60-day  transfer  provision  per- 
mitting benefits  to  follow  a  household 
moving  from  one  political  subdivision  to  an- 
other in  an  uninterrupted  fashion; 

(22)  terminate  the  basic  mandate  to  per- 
form outreach: 
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(23)  allow  States  flexibility  to  provide 
households  with  a  notice  of  expiration  of 
their  certification  periods  up  to  30  days 
before  the  start  of  the  last  month  of  a  six 
month  or  longer  certification  period: 

(24)  limit  provision  for  expedited  food 
stamp  benefits  within  three  working  days  of 
application  to  applicant  households  with 
$150  or  less  in  gross  income  a  month  and 
liquid  assets  of  $100  or  less  and  to  applicant 
households  whose  only  income  for  10  days 
after  filing  an  application  is  $25  or  less  from 
a  new  source  of  income  and  who  also  meet 
the  $100  liquid  assets  test: 

(25)  end  the  Departments  liability  to  re- 
store food  stamps  to  households  that  have 
wrongfully  been  denied  them  or  terminated 
from  the  program  if  the  benefits  were  lost 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  a  household's 
request  for  restoration; 

(26)  require  the  State  agency  to  request 
and  utilize  for  certification  purposes  house- 
hold members'  wage  and  benefit  informa- 
tion available  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation agencies: 

(27)  require  the  Secretary  to  allow  politi- 
cal subdivisions  to  use  certified  mail  in  issu- 
ing food  stamps  to  reduce  mail  theft  and 
loss: 

(28)  clarify  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
determine  the  amount  of  and  settle  or 
adjust  any  claim,  including  claims  filed 
against  State  agencies  for  issuance  losses: 

(29)  end  the  imposition  of  staffing  stand- 
ards upon  the  States: 

(30)  require  States  to  meet  the  Secretary's 
standard  for  improper  denials  and  termina- 
tions in  order  to  receive  55  percent  Federal 
funding  of  administrative  costs  and  further 
require  all  States  with  error  rates  over  five 
percent  to  develop  corrective  action  plans: 

(31)  mandate  obtaining  a  household's 
Social  Security  number  as  a  prerequisite  to 
participation; 

(32)  extend  pilot  cash-out  projects  for 
four  years  at  State  option  and  expand  possi- 
ble cash-outs  to  include  AfDC  families: 

(33)  provide  contract  and  grant  authority 
to  develop  means  for  continuous  nutritional 
monitoring  of  high-risk  populations; 

(34)  require  certain  studies  of  various  ac- 
counting and  reporting  methods; 

(35)  provide  penalties  for  the  fraudulent 
misuse  of  commodities: 

(36)  provide  authority  for  pilot  projects 
using  the  commodity  supplemental  feeding 
program  for  low-income  elderly  persons:  and 

(37)  prevent  current  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  cash-out  States  from  reverting  to 
food  stamps. 

TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  ACRICUITURAL  RESEARCH. 
EXTENSION.  AND  TEACHING  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

This  title  extends  by  four  years  the  periixl 
during  which  activities  may  be  carried  out 
under  the  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977.  expands 
the  scope  of  activities  authorized  in  such 
Act.  and  includes  other  changes  that  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  effort  begun  under  such  Act. 
that  was  included  as  title  XIV  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (P.L.  95-113). 
which  sought  to  bring  a  number  of  separate 
statutes  dealing  with  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  into  closer  coordi- 
nation and  sought  to  bring  about  better 
planning  and  performance  of  these  tasks  in 
areas  of  critical  national  need. 

The  following  are  the  major  features  of 
the  1981  amendments  to  title  XIV: 

Revised  findings  and  purposes:  To  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  historical  Feder- 


al-State partnership  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  through  ex- 
panded planning  and  coordination. 

Amends  definitions:  (1)  to  broaden  defini- 
tion of  "food  and  agricultural  sciences ":  (2) 
expands  definition  of  "States"  to  include 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Maritinas.  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  (3)  defines  the 
terms  ""cooperating  forestry  school".  "State 
cooperative  institutions",  and  "State  cooper- 
ative agents". 

Joint  Council  Representation  is  increased 
and  expanded  to  ensure  regional  differences 
and  to  embrace  views  of  other  agricultural 
institutions.  Three-year  terms  of  service  are 
staggered  to  provide  continuity. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Council  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  planning  and 
coordination  has  been  revised  and  existing 
regional  rese{U"ch.  extension,  and  teaching 
organizations  of  State  c(X)perative  institu- 
tions are  to  be  utilized  wherever  possible  to 
provide  planning  and  coordination. 

The  Users  Advisory  Board  is  increased  in 
membership  to  provide  varied  and  regional 
representation  and  terms  of  service  are  stag- 
gered. 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  cooperative  human  nutrition 
centers  to  focus  resources,  facilities,  and  sci- 
entific expertise  on  high-priority  nutrition 
problems. 

An  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  provided  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing title. 

Emphasis  of  facilities  grants  is  changed 
from  purchasing  equipment,  supplies,  and 
land  to  renovating,  refurbishing,  or  retrofit- 
ting existing  buildings  and  spaces;  also  in- 
cludes cooperative  forestry  schools  and  1890 
colleges  and  institutions  eligible  to  receive 
facilities  grants. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  required 
to  promote  and  develop  a  higher  education 
program  in  the  food  and  agricultural  scienc- 
es and  the  Secretary  of  Education  is  re- 
quired to  relinquish  the  remainder  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act.  Also,  revises  the  grants  guidelines  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  food  and  agri- 
cultural programs. 

The  research  grant  program  in  alcohol 
fuels  and  industrial  hydrocarbons  from  agri- 
cultural products  is  extended  for  three 
years  and  the  total  institutions  in  any  one 
State  may  receive  is  set  at  $5  million. 

Amounts  for  funding  extension  at  1890 
land-grant  institutions  are  increased  from 
four  percent  to  seven  percent  of  the  amount 
made  available  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
any  one  State  may  receive  is  set  at  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Amounts  for  funding  extension  at  1890 
land-grant  institutions  are  increased  for 
four  percent  to  seven  percent  of  the  amount 
made  available  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

Seeking  parity  in  funding  for  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  not  less  than  25  percent  of  USDA 
research  or  grant  funds  for  Cooperative  and 
Agricultural  Research  shall  be  appropriated 
for  Hatch  Act  experiment  stations.  (Provi- 
sion to  be  phased  in  in  fiscal  year  1984.) 

Federal-State  research  grant  ratio  should 
remain  equal  and  not  be  diminished  by  indi- 
rect costs,  tuition  remission,  or  lowering  of 
the  State  share  when  the  Federal  grant 
amount  is  increased. 

Long-range  Planning:  Given  the  Isle  be- 
tween the  initiation  of  research  and  its  ap- 


plication, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
asked  to  develop  a  long-range  view  of  re- 
search needs  together  with  an  annual  re- 
search needs  assessment  report. 

USDA  is  required  to  undertake  a  study  as- 
sessing the  effectiveness  of  the  six  regional 
food  and  human  nutrition  research  centers. 

Priority  needs  must  be  established  in  the 
field  of  animal  health  and  disease  research. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Dairy  Goat  Research 
Center. 

USDA  is  given  additional  authority  in 
international  research  to  include  transition- 
al countries,  those  moving  from  developing 
status  but  not  yet  fully  developed  economi- 
cally 

A  new  "Aquaculture"  subtitle  L  is  added 
(1)  establishing  a  new  aquacultural  research 
and  extension  program  which  includes 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities.  Federal 
laboratories,  and  experiment  stations  to  en- 
courage and  improve  productivity  in  aqua- 
culture:  (2)  establishing  an  advisory  board 
and  an  annual  authorization  of  $7.5  million: 
and  (3)  requiring  the  program  to  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  plan  developed  under  the 
National  Aquaculture  Act  of  1980. 

A  new  subtitle  is  added  providing  for  re- 
search in  rangeland  management  to  im- 
prove native  forage  productivity  and  conser- 
vation. 

The  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  providing  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  appoint  a  16-member  advisory 
forestry  council:  and  expanding  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  making  apportionment 
of  funds  under  that  Act. 

Increases  are  provided  in  the  authorized 
ceilings  for  appropriations  in  the  years  after 
fiscal  year  1982  for  research,  extension,  and 
teaching. 

The  bill  extends  title  XIV  through  fiscal 
year  1985.  thus  bringing  the  title  into  con- 
formance with  the  expiration  of  a  new  four- 
year  farm  bill. 

TITLE  XV— CREDIT.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
FAMILY  FARMS 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs 

The  bill  amends  the  Consolidated  Farm 
iuid  Rural  Development  Act  as  follows: 

Removes  the  five  percent  ceiling  on  the 
interest  rates  for  water,  waste  disposal,  and 
community  fiu;ility  loans  to  public  bodies 
and  nonprofit  associations  and  provides  that 
interest  rates  for  such  loans  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  not  in  excess  of 
current  market  yields  on  municipal  obliga- 
tions of  comparable  maturities.  It  would, 
however,  authorize  interest  rates  not  in 
excess  of  five  percent  for  certain  loans  made 
to  communities  where  the  median  family 
income  is  below  the  poverty  level  or  where  a 
significant  portion  of  those  to  be  served 
have  low  incomes. 

Provides  a  two  percent  interest  penalty  on 
various  loans  made  to  finance  nonfarm  con- 
struction on  prime  farmland  unless  optional 
sites  are  unavailable. 

Provides  that  interest  rates  on  operating 
and  ownership  loans  to  low-income.  limited 
resource  borrowers  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  but  not  in  excess  of  one-half  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  U.S.  Government  nor 
less  than  five  percent. 

Facilitates  making  PmHA  operating  and 
ownership  loans  to  small  farm  production 
cooperatives  by  removing  the  family  farm 
size  limitations  for  the  cooperative  entity 
but  not  for  the  individual  members. 

Extends  the  authority  to  make  economic 
emergency  loans  through  September  30. 
1982. 
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Farm  storage  facility  loan  program 
The  bill  amends  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  with  respect  to  the 
farm  storage  facility  loan  program  to— 

Extend  the  authority  to  make  loans 
through  September  30.  1985.  in  amounts  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  but  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  construction  or  remodeling. 
The  loans  shall  be  for  at  least  eight  years, 
at  the  producer's  option,  but  not  more  than 
ten  years;  interest  rates  are  to  equal  rates 
charged  the  Corporation  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury plus  up  to  one  percent;  and  the  size  of 
the  facilities  are  to  be  based  on  space  re- 
quired to  store  two  years  of  production  by 
the  borrower. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
programs 

The  bill  amends  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  as  follows: 

Extends  for  ten  years  the  annual  appro- 
priation authority  of  $30  million  for  pur- 
chase by  the  United  Slates  of  capital  stock 
of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank. 

Removes  the  special  two  percent  interest 
rate  for  insured  loans  to  electric  and  tele- 
phone borrowers,  except  that  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  authorized  to  make  in- 
sured loans  at  rates  of  less  than  five  percent 
but  not  less  than  two  p>ercent  upon  determi- 
nation that  a  borrower  has  experienced  ex- 
treme financial  hardship  or  cannot  provide 
service  without  an  excessive  increase  in  util- 
ity rates  charged  by  the  borrower. 

Requires  that  loans  guaranteed  by  REA 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
upon  the  request  of  a  borrower. 
Family  farms 

The  bill  would  reaffirm  statements  in 
other  legislation  expressing  the  historical 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  family  farm  system  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  country.  It  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  include,  in  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  this  subject, 
an  assessment  of  how  Federal  tax.  credit, 
and  other  laws  affect  the  growth  of  non- 
family  farm  operations. 

TITLE  XVI— CONSERVATION 

This  title  includes  the  following  ten  sub- 
titles designed  to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
soil  and  water  conservation: 

Subtitle  A.  Special  Areas  Conservation 
Program:  establishes  a  program  designed  to 
target  increased  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  landowners  and  operators  in  the 
most  seriously  eroding  areas  in  the  country, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Basically  the  program  would  involve  these 
elements: 

cost-sharing  and  technical  assistance  to 
landowners  and  operators  in  a  designated 
special  area: 

long-term  contracts  between  USDA  and 
landowners  and  operators  based  on  conser- 
vation plans  for  the  farm: 

agreement  by  owners  and  operators  to  im- 
plement their  plans  in  accordance  with  a 
firm  schedule  and  to  forfeit  further  rights 
and  make  refunds  of  payments  received  if 
they  violate  the  contract; 

determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  cost-sharing  percentages  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  program: 

authority  to  compensate  owners  and  oper- 
ators for  income  lost  as  a  result  of  losses  in- 
curred due  to  adjustments  from  crops  to 
permanent  vegetative  cover;  and 

approval  of  all  project  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 


Subtitle  B,  Matching  GranU  for  Local 
Conservation  Activities:  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  annual  grants  for  local  conservation 
activities.  Grants  would  be  made  to  local 
units  of  government,  through  State  soil  con- 
servation agencies,  for  noncapital  expendi- 
tures to  meet  local  and  State  conservation 
objectives.  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  a  local 
unit  of  government  must  have  a  long-range 
conservation  program,  a  current  work  plan 
consistent  with  the  program,  and  equally 
matching  funds  or  in-kind  services  assured 
from  regional.  State,  local,  or  private 
sources. 

The  long-range  programs  and  annual 
plans  may  include  any  of  several  specified 
soil,  water,  and  related  resource  conserva- 
tion objectives,  including  technical  assist- 
ance to  landowners. 

Grant  funds  would  augment  rather  than 
replace  other  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Subtitle  C,  Conservation  Loan  Program: 
establishes  a  conservation  loan  program.  It 
directs  CCC  to  make  secured  and  unsecured 
loans  to  agricultural  producers  for  natural 
resource  conservation  and  environmental 
enhancement  measures  that  are  recom- 
mended by  County  and  State  ASC  commit- 
tees and  are  part  of  a  conservation  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district.  Loans  could  not  exceed  $25,000 
to  any  producer;  loans  over  $10,000  must  be 
secured:  loans  could  be  made  for  a  pericxl  of 
up  to  10  years  and  at  an  interest  rate  based 
upon  the  rate  of  interest  charged  CCC  by 
the  Treasury.  Total  of  loans  in  one  year 
could  not  exceed  $200,000,000. 

Subtitle  D,  Volunteers  for  Conservation: 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  utilize  voluntary  serv- 
ices by  interested  people  who  are  willing  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  natural  resource  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Department.  The 
volunteers  would  serve  without  compensa- 
tion and  could  not  displace  USDA  employ- 
ees. The  program  would  protect  such  volun- 
teers in  case  of  injury  on  the  job  and  in  case 
of  tort  claims. 

Subtitle  E,  Reservoir  Sedimentation  Re- 
duction Program:  establishes  a  five-year  as- 
sistance program  for  testing  the  possibility 
of  reducing  excessive  sedimentation  in  exist- 
ing reservoirs  under  agreements  with  the 
Secretary.  State  and  local  governments 
would  work  with  conservation  districts,  agri- 
culture department  agencies,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting plans  to  curb  soil  erosion  on  the 
watershed  drainage  areas  above  no  more 
than  five  publicly-owned  reservoirs  selected 
by  the  Secretary.  Any  plan  could  be  imple- 
mented only  after  approval  of  the  plan  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry. 

Subtitle  F.  Designation  of  Lands  Set  Aside 
or  Diverted:  provides  that  designations  by 
producers  of  land  for  set-aside  or  diversion 
program  punxtses  may  be  disapproved  by 
the  local  soil  and  water  conservation  district 
boards.  The  boards,  if  empowered  to  do  so 
by  the  Secretary,  could  disapprove  the  pro- 
ducer's designation  of  land  if  it  will  make  a 
less  than  average  contribution  to  soil  con- 
servation compared  with  other  lands  the 
producer  could  have  designated.  A  farmer 
could  then  submit  an  amended  application 
designating  those  lands  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  district  board. 

Subtitle  G,  Land  Removed  from  I*roduc- 
tion  for  Conservation  Purposes;  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  provide  compensation  in 


the  form  of  payments  to  a  farmer,  in  a 
county  where  the  soil  normally  freezes  to  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  four  inches  annually, 
who  removes  his  land  from  production  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  permanent  conser- 
vation measures.  Payments  would  be  made 
to  fanners  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  exceed 
one-half  the  average  annual  rental  rate  for 
similar  land  in  the  county.  Financial  assist- 
ance may  not  be  provided  with  respect  to 
any  conservation  measure  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures.  Payments  would  be  made  to  farm- 
ers In  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  the 
average  annual  rental  rate  for  similar  land  in 
the  county.  Financial  assistance  may  not  be 
provided  with  respect  to  any  conservation 
measure  without  the  approval  of  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  district  board  for 
the  district  in  which  the  land  is  located,  and 
no  more  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
land  in  any  county  may  be  covered  under 
the  program  in  any  year. 

Subtitle  H.  Agricultural  Land  Resources: 

encourages  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  other  Federal  agencies  in  developing 
policies  that  recognize  the  importance  of 
limiting  conversion  of  productive  agricultur- 
al land  to  non-agricultural  uses; 

directs  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  within  one  year 
of  enactment  recommending  how  Federal 
programs  could  be  designed  and  adminis- 
tered to  assure  the  retention  of  productive 
agricultural  land; 

encourages  the  Secretary  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  any  State  or  locality  or 
qualifying  nonprofit  organization  which  de- 
sires to  develop  programs  or  policies  to  limit 
the  conversion  of  productive  agricultural 
land  to  other  nonagricultural  uses; . 

directs  the  Secretary  to  design  and  imple- 
ment and  distribute  educational  programs 
and  materials  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  productive  agricultural  land  to  the  Na- 
tion's wellbeing;  and 

authorizes  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
subtitle,  with  existing  facilities  arid  funds 
otherwise  available,  through  grants,  con- 
tracts or  other  means  that  he  de^s  appro- 
priate. 

Subtitle  I.  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment: contains  findings  that  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation  are  confronted  by  criti- 
cal problems  of  resource  utilization  and  the 
environment,  and  that,  if  the  situation  re- 
mains unchanged,  the  result  will  be  decline 
of  the  family  farm  system,  small  business 
enterprise  and  job  opportunities.  It  states 
that  the  purposes  of  the  subtitle  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  State  and  local  units  of 
government  and  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  rural  areas  to  plan,  develop  and 
carry  out  a  resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment program.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  available  to  such  enti- 
ties, through  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance, to  enable  them  to  develop  area  plans 
and  actions  needed  to  conserve  and  better 
utilize  land,  develop  natural  resources  and 
improve  economic  and  environmental  condi- 
tions in  rural  areas.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  loans  and  grants  to  local 
units  of  government  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions designated  to  receive  such  assistance 
by  the  Governor  or  the  legislature  of  the 
State  concerned  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
an  area  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  area  plan  would  address  land  conserva- 
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tion  and  utilization,  water  management,  and 
community  development  objectives  and  may 
Identify  for  special  emphasis  groups  such  as 
small  farm  operators  or  rural  poor.  The 
plan  would  have  to  be  consistent  with  any 
existing  comprehensive  plan  for  the  area. 

Subtitle  J.  Effective  Date;  Regulations: 
provides  that  all  provisions  of  the  title  shall 
become  effective  October  1,  1981.  unless 
otherwise  provided.  It  also  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
title. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  begin  consideration  of  the  farm 
legislation  that  will  determine  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  policy  for  the  next  4 
years,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
spber  and  careful  consideration  to  the 
objectives  that  should  guide  our  delib- 
erations. 

Referring  to  the  title  of  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  3603,  the  objectives  of 
the  farm  legislation  are:  First,  to  pro- 
vide price  and  income  protection  for 
farmers:  second,  to  assure  consumers 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices:  and  third,  to  continue 
food  assistance  to  low-income  house- 
holds. 

These  are  laudable— and  attainable- 
objectives,  provided  that  we  keep 
them  in  mind  as  we  discuss,  debate, 
and  amend  the  legislation  before  us. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  viable, 
dynamic  industry  that  undergrids  our 
whole  economy.  Agriculture  is  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  industry.  Its  assets  total 
nearly  $1  trillion— equal  to  about  88 
percent  of  the  capital  assets  "of  all 
manufacturing  corporations  in  the 
United  States. 

Agriculture  is  also  the  Nation's  larg- 
est employer.  Between  14  and  17  mil- 
lion Americans  work  in  some  phase  of 
agriculture- from  growing  food  and 
fiber  to  selling  it  at  the  supermarket. 
Farming  itself  uses  3.6  million  work- 
ers—as many  as  the  combined  payrolls 
of  the  automotive  industry,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  steel  industry. 

I  mention  those  facts  only  to  stress 
that  what  we  do  here  in  this  Congress 
in  terms  of  guiding  the  agricultural 
policy  of  the  Nation  goes  far  beyond 
the  legislative  halls  and  touches  on 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
apply  the  bench  test  of  the  objectives 
I  quoted  from  the  bill's  title  and  make 
sure  that  the  end  result  of  our  delib- 
erations will,  in  truth:  Provide  price 
and  income  protection  for  farmers, 
assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  households. 

Meanwhile,  this  will  be  the  first  year 
that  we  will  have  written  a  4-year 
farm  bill  in  a  legislative  environment 
where  the  Budget  Act  places  certain 
limitations  on  what  we  can  provide 
farmers  in  the  way  of  "price  and 
income  protection"  and  the  extent  to 


which  we  can  "continue  food  assist- 
ance to  low-income  households." 

The  1977  farm  bill  was  written 
shortly  after  the  Budget  Act  went  into 
effect  and  before  it  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  legislative  process  to 
serve  as  a  tool  for  balancing  Govern- 
ment expenditures  against  revenues. 

The  1981  farm  bill  is  being  written 
in  a  legislative  atmosphere  where  the 
Federal  Government— in  its  overregu- 
latory  actions,  its  high  spending  ways 
and  in  its  intrusion  into  farming  oper- 
ations—is being  perceived  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  as  being  subject  to 
some  control  by  Congress  and  the 
President. 

Before  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  war 
on  poverty,  our  Federal  budget  was 
not  quite  $100  billion.  Now  the  inter- 
est on  our  national  debt  is  nearly  $100 
billion  each  year  and  we  are  financing 
a  national  debt  of  over  $1  trillion. 

Our  farmers  are  cultivating  land 
that  today  is  selling  for  over  $3,000  an 
acre.  The  yield  per  acre  of  crops  such 
as  com  is  probably  double  what  it  was 
just  a  few  years  ago.  But  are  farmers 
themselves  enjoying  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  they  were  in  the  1950's? 
I  doubt  it.  Are  consumers  still  obtain- 
ing food  at  reasonable  prices  and  at  a 
lower  percentage  of  income  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world?  I  am  sure 
they  are. 

Thus,  while  this  1981  farm  bill  is 
being  written  in  something  of  a  water- 
shed period  of  this  country  as  it  re- 
lates to  farm  legislation  and  while  new 
constraints  are  placed  in  putting  a 
farm  bill  together,  many  of  the  rea- 
sons for  providing  sound,  reasonable 
farm  legislation  are  here  today  as  they 
were  many  years  ago. 

The  current  administration  and 
farmers  themselves.  I  believe,  wish  to 
see  a  shift  to  more  market-oriented 
farm  programs.  However,  like  an  acci- 
dent victim  in  a  hospial  who  is  on  a 
life  support  system,  we  cannot  remove 
that  life  support  system  abruptly 
without  endangering  the  patient. 

The  farm  programs  in  this  bill  do 
not  contain  massive  subsidies  to  farm 
commodity  groups.  They  are  modest 
in  cost  and  are  intended  to  decrease 
Government  interference  in  farm  op- 
erations. 

Where  cuts  have  been  made  in  farm 
programs,  every  attempt  was  made  to 
make  it  fair  and  equitable  in  relation- 
ship to  cuts  made  in  nonfarm  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  attempts  were  made 
to  increase  somewhat  the  reliance  on 
private  sector  financing  and  income  in 
the  marketplace  where  the  availability 
of  credit  and  income  do  not  depend  on 
the  vagaries  of  Government,  congres- 
sional whims,  or  the  fine  print  in  ap- 
propriations bills. 

President  Reagan  is  making  inroads 
in  reducing  inflation,  getting  control 
of  the  Government  and  even  reversing 
the  direction  of  overregulation  of  sev- 
eral aspects  of  farm  operations.  Inter- 


est rates  are  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  moderating.  The  administration  is 
showing  its  determination  to  balance 
its  budget  by  1984.  All  of  these  things 
will  aid  fanners  in  the  long  term,  but  a 
reasonable  farm  bill  is  needed  for  the 
next  4  years  to  provide  a  safety  net 
that  will  avoid  widespread  bankrupt- 
cies and  a  deep  recession. 

Even  today  as  we  come  to  the  floor, 
we  are  advised  of  an  18-million-metric- 
ton  sale  of  grain  to  Russia  that  will 
help  take  up  some  of  the  farm  surplus. 
However,  it  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged that  while  the  sale  helps,  it  will 
not  have  much  of  an  effect  on  farm 
prices  in  the  near  term.  It  may  merely 
stem  the  erosion  of  farm  prices  at 
country  elevators. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  pass 
a  farm  bill  that  is  fair  to  farmers. 
They  are  out  there  producing  food  for 
our  tables— our  consumers— at  the 
most  reasonable  prices  in  the  world. 
They  are  suffering  terribly  from  the 
cost-price  squeeze  of  high  production 
costs  and  low  prices.  Meanwhile,  farm 
exports  are  the  one  really  bright  spot 
in  our  export  trade  picture. 

Our  farmers  are  hard  working  and 
independent,  but  they  continue  to 
need  our  help  in  the  form  of  a  good 
and  reasonable  farm  bill.  Let  us  join 
together  to  provide  this  measure. 

Let  me  now  just  summarize  what  is 
contained  in  H.R.  3603: 

TITLE  1— DAIRY  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1981 

H.R.  3603  supports  prices  between  a 
floor  of  75  percent  of  parity  and  a  ceil- 
ing of  90  percent  of  parity  based  on  a 
formula  based  on  projected  purchases 
of  surplus  milk  products  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  projected  annual  pur- 
chases are  more  than  500  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  or  butter 
and  cheese  equivalent  to  5.5  billion 
pounds  or  more  of  whole  milk,  the 
minimum  support  level  would  be  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  parity.  As  pro- 
jected acquisition  levels  decline,  the 
minimum  support  level  would  increase 
until  reaching  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  parity  when  nonfat  milk  purchases 
are  projected  at  50  million  pounds  or 
less  and  the  milk  equivalent  of  butter- 
cheese  purchases  drops  under  1  billion 
pounds. 

Semiannual  adjustments  are  re- 
tained at  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity  subject  to  the  above  trigger 
levels. 

The  dairy  provisions  will  require  net 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  estimated  at 
$1,509  billion  or  $619  million  above 
spending  targets  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  spending  tar- 
gets—$890  million. 

Meanwhile,  Public  Law  97-35.  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  contains  dairy  provisions  that 
went  into  effect  on  October  1.  1981.  if 
legislation  is  not  passed  which  delays 
an  increase  in  the  price  support  level. 
The  act  contains  similar  provisions  as 
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H.R.  3603  except  that  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  there  is  no  semiannual  adjust- 
ment which  would  reduce  program 
costs  an  additional  $144  million. 

The  House  psissed  H.R.  4612  yester- 
day which  would  forestall  the  75  per- 
cent of  parity  increase  in  the  Govern- 
ment support  price  for  dairy  until  No- 
vember 15,  1981.  However,  the  Senate 
will  not  act  on  that  measure  until  next 
week. 

Mr.  Bedell,  in  his  en  bloc  amend- 
ment that  he  will  offer  to  H.R.  3603, 
would  set  the  price  support  of  milk  at 
not  less  than  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight for  fiscal  year  1982;  not  less 
than  72'/2  percent  of  parity  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  parity  in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
if  the  Secretary  estimates  that  Gov- 
ernment purchases  of  milk  products 
will  be  less  than  3.5  billion  pounds- 
milk  equivalent— during  either  year. 

The  Senate  farm  bill.  S.  884,  pro- 
vides that  for  the  period  begirming  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  and  ending  September 
30.  1985,  the  minimum  level  of  support 
for  milk  shall  be  70  percent  of  parity. 
However,  if  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  the  net  cost  of  Government  price 
support  purchases  will  exceed  $750 
million  if  the  support  level  is  estab- 
lished at  the  level  otherwise  required 
by  section  201(c)  of  the  1949  act,  the 
level  of  support  may  be  adjusted  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate but  not  to  a  level  less  than  the 
level  of  support  for  the  prior  market- 
ing year  and,  in  no  event,  may  the 
level  be  less  than  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight. 

TITLE  II— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

H.R.  3603  in  title  II  extends  the  cur- 
rent support  price  for  wool  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  formula  set  forth  in  the 
National  Wool  Act,  retains  the  wool 
payment  provision  and  retains  the 
wool  reimbursement  provisions. 

Estimated  outlays  for  the  wool  pro- 
visions are  projected  to  match  the 
budget  resolution  spending  targets  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  all  fiscal  years. 

TITLES  III  AND  IV— WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

The  wheat  and  feed  grain  provisions 
of  the  bill  represent  the  committee's 
efforts  to  come  to  grip  with  rapidly 
rising  production  costs.  Today's  farm- 
ing is  energy  intensive.  While  farm 
product  prices  have  remained  relative- 
ly stable  in  recent  years,  by  and  large 
declining  in  real  terms,  energy  costs 
have  risen  dramatically.  As  these 
energy  cost  increases  have  worked 
their  way  through  the  economy,  prices 
for  other  farm  production  inputs  have 
reflected  thoses  increases.  In  addition, 
our  Government's  efforts  to  help  the 
Nation  cope  with  these  problems  led 
to  still  more  cost  increases  and  re- 
duced margins  for  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  has 
made  a  genuine  effort  to  confront  and 
resolve  these  problems,  we  now  are 


facing  a  greater  danger— inflation.  To 
overcome  this  problem  we  find  we 
must  cut  back  Government  outlays.  I 
believe  our  farmers  are  willing  to 
accept  their  share  of  the  cuts  needed 
to  fight  inflation.  For  this  reason,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  consider  reducing 
support  levels  for  certain  farm  com- 
modity programs  to  meet  the  budget 
targets  Congress  adopted  in  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

TITLE  VIII— SOYBEANS 

The  soybean  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  modest  and  were  developed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association,  a  growers'  organiza- 
tion. Since  these  provisions  were 
adopted,  it  has  become  evident  that  a 
technical  amendment  is  in  order.  That 
amendment  would  change  the  base 
from  the  Chicago  cash  price  for  No.  2 
Yellow  soybeans  to  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  as  computed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  change  is  necessary  because 
USDA  no  longer  publishes  the  Chica- 
go cash  price.  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Soybean  Association 
has  endorsed  this  change. 

TITLE  X— FARMER-OWNED  RESERVE 

The  farmer-owned  reserve  provision 
imder  title  X  generally  represents  a 
continuation  of  current  law  with  cer- 
tain changes  intended  to  make  the 
program  function  more  effectively. 
Again,  the  support  levels  mandated  in 
the  House  committee  bill ;  may  need 
minor  adjustments  to  meet  our  budget 
targets.  In  addition,  there  may  be  a 
need  to  change  the  release  provisions 
of  the  reserve  to  give  the  Secretary 
more  flexibility  in  administering  the 
program. 

TITLE  V— UPLAND  COTTON 

For  upland  cotton,  H.R.  3603  would: 

TiTst,  retain  target  prices  and  defi- 
ciency payments  with  target  prices  set 
at  120  percent  of  the  loan  level; 

Second,  retain  current  formula  that 
sets  loan  rates  based  on  market  price 
averages,  but  increase  minimum  loan 
level  from  48  cents  to  55  cents  a 
pound; 

Third,  require  a  loan  program  for 
seed  cotton; 

Fourth,  allow  paid  diversion; 

Fifth,  eliminate  general  set-aside  au- 
thority and  require  that  any  reduc- 
tions in  acreage  apply  specifically  to 
cotton  acreage; 

Sixth,  authorize  disaster  payments 
for  prevented  planting  or  low  yield  if 
crop  insurance  is  unavailable; 

Seventh,  eliminate  cross-compliance 
requirement; 

Eighth,  continue  special  90-day 
import  quota  when  the  price  of  cotton 
exceeds  130  percent  of  the  average 
price  for  the  preceding  36  months  and 
provide  that  cotton  imported  under 
quota  be  duty  free;  and 

Ninth,  eliminate  normal  crop  acre- 
age provision  as  it  applies  to  cotton- 
title  X. 


TITLE  VI— RICE 

For  rice.  H.R.  3603  would: 

First,  repeal  acreage  allotments; 

Second,  retain  target  prices  and  defi- 
ciency payments  with  target  prices  ad- 
justed annually  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  per  acre  cost  of  production; 

Third,  establish  loan  rates  at  a  level 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  as  the  loan 
level  in  the  preceding  year  bears  to 
the  target  price— 75  percent; 

Fourth,  increase  minimum  loan  level 
from  $6.31  per  hundredweight  to  $8.00 
per  hundredweight; 

Fifth,  authorize  disaster  payments 
for  prevented  planting  or  low-yield  if 
crop  insurance  is  unavailable; 

Sixth,  change  authority  for  general 
cropland  set-aside  rice  acreage  set- 
aside; 

Seventh,  require  USDA  to  report  on 
use  of  rice  futures  or  season  average 
price  as  basis  for  determining  loan 
rate;  and 

Eighth,  eliminate  NCA  requirement 
for  rice— title  X. 

TITLE  VII— PEANOTS 

H.R.  3603  basically  extends  those 
changes  made  by  the  1977  act  to  the 
peanut  price  support,  acreage  allot- 
ment, and  poundage  quota  programs. 
These  changes  have  resulted  in  lower 
outlays  and  a  generally  smoother  op- 
eration of  the  peanut  program. 

Title  VII  authorizes  price  supports 
for  the  1982  crop  at  not  less  than  $600 
per  ton  for  quota  peanuts,  those 
grown  within  the  limits  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota,  with  aimual  cost  of 
production  adjustments— excluding 
land  as  a  factor  in  production  costs— 
and  at  a  level  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  that  would  not  cause  losses 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  additional  peanuts,  those  peanuts 
in  excess  of  the  farm  poundage  quota 
but  grown  within  limits  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment.  The  minimum  na- 
tional poundage  quota  for  the  1982-85 
crops  is  1.3  million  tons.  The  minimum 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the 
same  period  is  1.614  million  acres. 

The  administration  supports  the 
peanut  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
3603. 

Here  again,  there  may  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  would  moderate  the  cost 
of  this  program  considerably  beyond 
the  program  described  above. 

TITLE  IX— OTHER  COMMODITIES 

This  title  contains  provision  for  a 
sugar  program  that  would  establish  a 
minimum  loan  rate  of  19.6  cents  a 
pound  for  the  1982  sugar  crop,  with 
loan  levels  to  be  adjusted  annually  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  per  acre  cost  of 
production. 

The  so-called  Bedell  amendment 
would  amend  the  sugar  provisions  of 
H.R.  3603  and  reduce  the  support  level 
to  one  not  too  different  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  S.  884. 
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The  Senate  bill  requires  that  sugar 
processed  between  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill  and  March  31,  1982,  be  sup- 
ported through  a  purchase  program. 
The  level  of  support  must  approxi- 
mate a  raw  sugar  price  of  19.6  cents 
per  pound. 

Effective  October  1,  1982,  the  Senate 
bill  requires  a  loan  program  be  estab- 
lished for  sugar  for  the  1982  and  sub- 
sequent crop  years.  The  minimum  sup- 
port level— raw  sugar  basis— for  the 
1982  crop  is  18  cents  per  pound:  for 
1983,  18.5  cents  per  pound:  for  1984,  19 
cents  per  pound:  and  for  1985,  19.5 
cents  per  pound. 

Loans  made  available  under  this  pro- 
vision must  mature  in  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  were  disbursed. 

TITLE  XII— iXPORT  PROVISIONS 

This  title  extends  the  authority 
through  December  31,  1985.  to  finance 
sales  under  title  I  and  to  enter  into 
program  of  assistance  under  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly 
referred  to  as  Public  Law  480. 

The  five  sections  in  the  bill  are  the 
jointly  agreed  provisions  between  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, which  share  jurisdiction  over 
Public  Law  480. 

These  same  provisions  are  incorpo- 
rated almost  verbatim  in  the  Senate 
farm  bill.  Additionally,  the  Senate 
farm  bill  has  certain  other  provisions 
that  are  included  in  H.R.  3566,  the 
International  Security  and  Corpora- 
tion Development  Act,  which  has  a 
separate  Title  VI:  Pood  for  Peace, 
which  reflects  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  over  the  program.  I  am  un- 
aware of  any  reason  for  not  adopting 
these  provisions  of  H.R.  3603. 

TITLE  XIII— FOOD  STAMP  AMD  COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION  AMENDMENTS 

The  food  stamp  portion  of  the  1981 
farm  bill  is  one.  I  am  sure,  that  will 
catch  the  attention  of  many  Members. 
This  is  a  program  that  has  grown  con- 
siderably from  pilot  projects  in  the 
1960's  to  a  nationwide  program  that 
serves  over  22  million  persons  at  a  cost 
in  fiscal  year  1981  of  $11.5  billion. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram was  to  raise  the  nutritional  level 
of  low-income  persons  by  enabling 
them  to  purchase  an  adequate  diet 
with  food  stamps.  However,  I  might 
add  that  with  the  elimination  of  the 
purchase  requirement,  the  food  stamp 
program  can  no  longer  insure  an  ade- 
quate diet.  Participants  no  longer  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan;  now  they  receive  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  nutritional  needs  through 
food  stamps. 

Nevertheless,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  one  that  I  do  support.  It  is  one 
that  helps  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
the  disabled.  It  is,  however,  a  program 
with  problems.  Recently  in  Virginia  40 
people  were  arrested  for  food  stamp 


trafficking.  Food  stamps  were  ex- 
changed for  cash  and  used  to  purchase 
guns,  televisions,  illegal  drugs,  and 
other  such  items.  The  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  tells  me  that  this  type 
of  operation  occurs  in  many  cities 
across  the  Nation. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  statistics,  almost  9  per- 
cent of  the  money  spent  for  food 
stamps  goes  to  people  who  are  either 
ineligible  for  program  benefits  or  re- 
ceive too  many  benefits.  There  are 
problems  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—these, however,  are  problems 
that  can  be  corrected  by  a  better  de- 
signed program  and  by  better  manage- 
ment on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

Most  of  the  reforms  aimed  at  the 
food  stamp  program  were  addressed  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  and 
will  be  implemented  by  States  very 
soon.  Others  are  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us  now. 

Additionally,  the  ranking  member 
on  the  subcommittee  responsible  for 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram and  set  the  spending  levels  for 
the  next  4  years.  This  amendment  also 
will  address  some  of  the  problems  I 
mentioned  earlier,  such  as  food  stamp 
trafficking  and  food  stamps  incorrect- 
ly issued. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  amendment.  It  is 
supported  by  the  administration,  and  I 
urge  you  to  support  it  as  well. 

TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH, 
EXTENSION,  AND  TEACHING  POLICY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

This  title  extends  and  improves  on 
title  XIV  as  now  stated  in  the  1977 
farm  bill.  It  reaffirms  and  emphasizes 
the  partnership  which  exists  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  in- 
stitutions in  conducting  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching.  Sev- 
eral new  features  are  included  in  this 
years'  title  xrv.  There  is  a  new  sub- 
title on  rangeland  research  which  was 
proposed  by  Chairman  de  la  Garza 
and  adopted.  There  is  also  a  new  sub- 
title on  aquaculture  which  provides  di- 
rection and  authorization  for  a  new 
aquaculture  research  and  extension 
program  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, thus  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Aquacultural  Act 
of  1980. 

The  provision  in  the  1977  farm  bill 
relating  to  the  all  important  Joint 
Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences, which  advises  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  priorities  for  food  and 
agricultural,  extension  and  teaching 
programs,  suggests  areas  of  responsi- 
bilities among  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  carrying  out 
such  programs,  and  also  recommends 
levels  of  financial  and  other  support 
needed  to  carry  out  such  programs, 
has  been  modified  to  obtain  a  more 
traditional    balance    of    Federal    and 


State  experts  in  the  actual  fields  of  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  on  the 
Council  than  exists  under  current  law. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
this  new  provision  along  with  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  submission  dates  for  the 
Council's  reports  afford  the  Secretary 
with  better  and  more  timely  advice 
than  he  now  receives  under  current 
law. 

The  National  Agricultural  Research 
and  Extension  Users  Advisory  Board 
also  has  been  modified  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Board  by  four  ad- 
ditional producer  members  from  the 
various  geographical  regions  of  the 
Nation.  This  was  done  to  correct  an 
imbalance  that  exists  in  current  law. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  title,  in  my  estimation,  is  the 
section  that  requires  the  President  to 
appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  carry  out  the  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  act.  This  Assist- 
ant Secretary  will  lend  emphasis  to 
the  importance  that  all  of  us  feel  as 
necessary  for  the  tasks  that  are  ahead 
in  research,  extension,  and  teaching  in 
agriculture. 

Authority  has  also  been  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  aid 
States  in  establishing  human  nutrition 
research  centers  at  State  land  grant 
colleges  or  other  cooperating  institu- 
tions. 

The  various  sections  in  title  XIV  are 
the  results  of  much  shared  work  and 
coordination  between  various  individ- 
uals concerned  with  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching.  The  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this  title  XIV,  and  you  will 
see  that  title  XIV  of  the  Senate  farm 
bill  is  very  similar  and  again  reflects 
the  results  of  coordination  of  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

TITLE  XV— CREDIT.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
FAMILY  FARMS 

The  majority  of  provisions  contained 
in  title  XV  of  H.R.  3603  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  reconciliation  bill  which 
was  signed  into  law  on  August  13, 
1981.  As  a  result,  H.R.  3603  has  only 
two  current  provisions. 

First,  rural  telephone  bank  stock 
purchase:  This  provision  continues  the 
authority  for  appropriation  for  the 
Treasury  purchase  of  not  more  than 
$30  million  of  class  A  stock  in  the  RTB 
aiuiually  through  1991. 

Second,  extension  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978:  This  provision  extends  for  1 
year— to  September  30,  1982— the  au- 
thority for  FmHA  to  make  economic 
emergency  loans.  No  additional  fund- 
ing is  provided. 

TITLE  XVI— CONSERVATION 

H.R.  3603  represents  several  months' 
discussion  with  major  farm  groups  on 
provisions  for  controlling  soil  erosion 
and  for  minimizing  the  impact  of  Fed- 
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eral  actions  on  the  conversion  of  pro- 
ductive agricultural  lands.  Groups 
which  testified  in  support  of  these 
provisions  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Conservation  Districts,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  Na- 
tional Grange,  National  Farmers 
Union.  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  National  Association  of 
the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  title 
include  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  target  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  critical  eroding 
areas  and  for  making  conservation 
grants  to  States  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. Authority  is  also  in  the  bill 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
target  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  critical  eroding  areas  and  for 
making  conservation  grants  to  States 
and  local  units  of  government.  Author- 
ity is  also  in  the  bill  for  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  resource  conservation 
and  development  program,  and  to  con- 
tinue a  policy  on  family  farms.  These 
provisions  were  adopted  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  with  no  op- 
position. 

The  major  conservation  provision 
which  is  in  the  House  farm  bill  but  not 
in  the  Senate  farm  bill  is  that  dealing 
with  conservation  grants  to  States  and 
local  units  of  government.  This  provi- 
sion, however,  is  a  major  element  of 
the  administration's  Resource  Conser- 
vation Act  recommendations  and  it  is 
supported  by  the  National  Governors' 
Association. 

CONCLUSION 

With  some  moderating  amendments 
such  as  the  Bedell  en  block  amend- 
ment, this  bill  will  produce  a  reasona- 
ble legislative  product— one  not  too  far 
different  than  many  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  supported  as  a  substitute 
in  the  committee. 

It  will  give  us  a  product  that  we  can 
take  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
and  return  here  with  a  conference 
report  that  I  believe  most  of  you  can 
support,  that  will  meet  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  constraints, 
will  help  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program,  and  will  send  a  bill  to 
the  President  that  he  can  sign  into 
law. 

D  1415 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Hightower). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  October  1,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  a  story  regarding  the  desperate 
economic  conditions  in  agriculture. 

Farm  income,  expected  to  be  as 
much  as  $27  billion  this  year,  will  be 
closer  to  $19.9  billion.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  continues  to  point  out 
that  if  the  forecasted  drop  in  farm 
income  is  correct,  that  this  will  be  the 
first  year  since  the  Depression  that 
"real"  inflation-adjusted  income  has 
been  below  $10  billion  for  2  years  in  a 


row.  What  the  article  is  saying  is  that 
the  farm  sector  is  in  a  depression  now. 
If  the  farm  bill  we  are  considering 
does  not  make  possible  some  meaning- 
ful changes  in  the  prices  farmers  are 
receiving,  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering is  going  to  be  known  as  the 
Farm  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1981.  Forced 
farm  sales  are  increasing  with  each 
month  as  the  markets  for  grain, 
cotton,  and  livestock  continue  to  drop. 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  going  to  do  with  all 
of  the  repossessed  farms  it  appears 
they  will  soon  possess. 

Wheat  prices  have  dropped  36  cents 
over  the  past  year.  Com  has  gone 
down  49  cents  over  the  past  12 
months.  Comparing  the  price  of 
cotton  between  this  September  and 
last  September,  the  price  is  18.6  cents 
lower  this  year. 

The  depressing  figures  continue: 
Cattle,  off  $5  a  hundredweight:  calves, 
$11.  For  the  farmer,  there  is  no  comer 
to  go  to  find  help. 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
during  this  debate  on  the  farm  bill 
about  the  farmer  should  be  out  there 
in  the  free  enterprise  system.  If  there 
was  a  real  enterprise  system,  I  would 
agree  and  so  would  most  of  the  farm- 
ers I  know. 

A  free  system  would  mean  there  was 
no  marketing  interference.  No  embar- 
goes, no  tariffs  by  importing  countries, 
no  dumping  of  surplus  commodities  by 
other  countries,  and  no  using  food  as  a 
weapon  of  foreign  policy.  We  all  know 
that  these  actions  are  not  going  to 
happen. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities are  vital  to  both  this  country  and 
to  our  farmers.  Forty-two  percent  of 
the  grain  grown  in  the  United  States 
goes  for  export.  Exports  of  meat, 
cotton,  citrus  products,  many  forms  of 
processed  foods,  help  our  balance  of 
payments  and  provide  jobs  and  income 
for  many  people. 

If  the  programs  are  administered 
properly,  there  will  not  be  a  budget 
problem.  If  commodity  loan  levels  on 
wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains  were 
raised  just  to  the  target  levels  in  the 
committee  bill,  it  would  provide  a  base 
for  prices  that  would  mean  that  farm- 
ers could  have  a  chance.  It  we  would 
work  at  being  a  dependable  supplier  of 
food  and  fiber,  our  exports  would  be 
showing  an  even  better  return.  Ex- 
ports at  price  levels  below  the  cost  of 
production  do  not  help  our  balance  of 
payments  when  we  are  importing  oil 
to  produce  those  crops.  The  commodi- 
ty loan  progam  is  not  some  type  of 
grant  or  giveaway.  The  farmers  take  a 
loan,  paying  an  interest  rate  that  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  plus  1  percent,  and 
then  pay  it  back  when  the  commodity 
is  redeemed. 

On  September  16,  the  New  York 
Times  stated  in  their  editorial  that 
farmers   should   not   have   any   more 
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problems  than  some  company  that 
makes  ballpoint  pens.  I  beg  to  differ. 
There  is  a  difference.  The  weather  has 
little  impact  on  producing  those  pens. 
I  do  not  know  of  very  many  pen  com- 
panies that  are  operated  by  families 
that  work  at  the  job  often  7  days  a 
week  from  dawn  to  dark.  The  produc- 
tion of  food  is  a  little  more  important 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country  than  the 
production  of  pens. 

If  you  take  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial at  face  value,  they  know  all 
about  farming  and  it  is  very  easy. 
They  tell  us  that  if  farmers  will  just 
have  a  careful  mix  of  their  crops  and 
forward  contract  in  the  futures  mar- 
kets, there  should  be  no  problem.  It  is 
not  quite  that  simple.  It  is  often  a 
better  bet  to  try  and  predict  the 
weather  than  the  futures  markets. 
The  Times  editorial  tells  us  that  farm 
programs  help  the  large  farmers  more 
than  the  small  ones.  If  that  is  true 
there  are  a  lot  of  small  farmers  in  my 
district  that  want  to  continue  helping 
those  so-called  big  farmers.  If  we  had 
a  strong  farm  program  we  would  not 
have  had  the  vast  numbers  of  small 
and  large  farmers  go  out  of  business. 

We  hear  about  how  much  we  subsi- 
dize farmers  in  this  country.  Take  a 
look  at  how  the  countries  in  Europe 
subsidize  farmers.  Check  with  Japan 
and  see  how  farmers  are  treated  there. 
These  strong  industrialized  nations 
understand  how  important  it  is  to 
keep  their  domestic  agriculture  as 
strong  as  possible.  This  Congress  and 
the  country  need  to  realize  that  farm- 
ers are  vital  to  the  economic  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  amendments  that  will  help 
turn  the  farm  economy  around  and 
place  our  programs  on  the  foundation 
of  strong  prices  for  the  products  that 
give  life  and  health. 

If  we  do  not  produce  a  farm  bill  that 
will  give  some  hope  and  help  ♦o  our 
farmers,  I  will  not  vote  for  the  final 
bill.  The  permanent  legislation  is 
better  than  a  bill  like  the  Senate 
passed.  I  will  not  support  a  Farm 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  debates  H.R.  3603.  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  are  faced  with 
high  interest  rates,  high  production 
costs,  and  low  prices.  This  legislation 
will  not  guarantee  producers  higher 
prices  nor  will  it  help  to  solve  all  of 
the  problems  that  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  face. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  after 
extensive  hearings,  reported  out  a  bill 
which  does  not  achieve  the  level  of 
savings  as  required  by  the  budget  reso- 
lution. It  is  estimated  that  this  legisla- 
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tion.  despite  budget  reconciliation,  is 
still  $800  million  over  the  budget. 

There  are  certain  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  I  believe  merit  attention  as 
they  are,  in  my  view,  the  direction 
that  farm  legislation  must  take  in  the 
future. 

In  the  1960's.  excessively  high  sup- 
port levels  for  cotton  made  cotton 
noncompetitive  with  foreign-grown 
cotton  and  resulted  in  huge  Govern- 
ment surpluses.  Cotton  farmers  do  not 
want  to  return  to  those  days  again. 

Title  V  of  this  legislation  provides 
for  a  cotton  program  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops.  Most  of  the 
cotton  provisions  are  an  extension  of 
the  current  market  oriented  program 
as  contained  in  the  1977  farm  bill. 
Major  provisions  extended  in  this  leg- 
islation include:  First,  basing  the  price 
support  loan  on  a  percentage  of  the 
average  market  price;  second,  allowing 
for  an  extended  8-month  loan  period 
when  prices  are  low;  third,  providing 
for  a  special  90-day  import  quota  when 
prices  are  too  high:  and  fourth,  sus- 
pending acreage  allotments. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  main- 
tains the  target  price  concept  for 
cotton  to  provide  deficiency  payments 
for  producers  when  the  market  price 
falls  below  a  given  level.  In  an  effort 
to  continue  this  trend  toward  market 
orientation  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
subcommittee  to  base  the  target  price 
on  a  percentage  of  the  loan  rate, 
rather  than  basing  it  on  a  cost  of  pro- 
duction formula.  Thus,  coupled  with  a 
loan  rate  that  reflects  the  market,  this 
legislation  will  continue  to  assure  cot- 
ton's marketability. 

Other  provisions  are:  First,  elimina- 
tion of  the  disaster  payments  except 
in  those  counties  where  crop  insurance 
is  not  available;  second,  requirement 
that  any  deduction  in  cotton  acreage 
be  from  last  year's  cotton  acreage; 
third,  cross-compliance  and  offsetting 
compliance  would  be  prohibited  as  a 
condition  for  program  eligibility; 
fourth,  cotton  imported  under  the  90- 
day  special  import  quota  would  be 
duty  free;  and  fifth,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  seed 
cotton  recourse  loan  program. 

CBO  estimates  that  the  cotton  pro- 
visions are  within  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  bipartisan  provisions  on  cotton. 

Title  VI  of  this  legislation  relates  to 
the  rice  program.  The  provisions  in 
this  title  are  further  aimed  at  reducing 
the  restrictions  on  rice  production  and 
opening  up  the  program  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  produce.  The  United 
States  produces  only  2  percent  of  the 
world's  rice,  but  accounts  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  export  market.  Or,  put  an- 
other way,  over  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
production  enters  the  export  market. 

Since  the  committee  reported  out  its 
legislation  in  May,  various  economic 
factors  have  changed  the  outlook  for 
rice  and  more  importantly  the  budget 


impact  that  these  provisions  could 
have  in  1984  and  1985.  The  September 
crop  production  report  issued  by 
USDA  indicates  that  the  1981  rice 
crop  will  be  179  million  hundred- 
weight, a  23-percent  increase  from  last 
year's  production;  1981  exports  are 
projected  to  be  lower  than  last  year, 
due  to  lower  world  imports,  in  particu- 
lar lower  imports  from  Korea. 

Average  prices  for  the  1981-82 
season  are  projected  at  $10.25  per  hun- 
dredweight. USDA  estimates  that  defi- 
ciency payments  could  total  $34  mil- 
lion on  43  cents  per  hundredweight. 
The  legislation  as  reported  out  by  the 
committee  provides  for  target  prices 
based  on  changes  in  cost  of  production 
on  a  per  acre  basis.  CBO  estimates 
that  under  this  formula  the  target 
prices  for  the  1982-85  crops  would  be 
$11.90,  $13.20,  $14.51,  and  $15.82  re- 
spectively. Since  this  legislation  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  allotments,  twice  as 
much  acreage  would  be  eligible  for  de- 
ficiency payments.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  are  acreage-control  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation  that  would 
enable  USDA  to  reduce  acreage  in 
times  of  high  supply,  USDA  estimates 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose 
an  acreage  reduction  of  over  30  per- 
cent to  avoid  huge  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

One  area  of  concern  which  I  have  in 
the  rice  program  is  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  loan  rate.  During  subcom- 
mittee markup  I  pursued  the  idea  of 
tying  the  loan  rate  on  rice  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  market  price.  However, 
there  is  no  standard  market  price  for 
U.S.  rice.  While  the  New  Orleans  Com- 
modity Exchange  began  trading  rice 
futures  this  year,  it  is  too  early  to  de- 
termine whether  this  new  market 
could  provide  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment for  U.S.  prices.  This  legislation 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  using 
either  the  futures  market  or  the 
season  average  price  as  the  basis  for 
determining  the  loan  rate. 

Title  IX  of  this  legislation  provides 
for  a  nonrecourse  loan  program  for 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane.  I  support 
the  inclusion  of  a  sugar  loan  program 
in  this  overall  farm  package. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries and  yet  we  are  the  only  major 
producer  without  a  domestic  sugar 
policy.  Additionally,  while  the  United 
States  is  a  major  producer  of  sugar, 
only  55  percent  of  consumer  demand  is 
met  through  domestic  production  with 
the  remaining  demand  met  through 
imports.  Because  of  the  highly  volatile 
nature  of  sugar,  extreme  price  fluctua- 
tions occur  when  there  are  small 
changes  in  production.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  drop  in 
world  prices.  With  1981-82  world  pro- 
duction expected  to  totar'90  to  9^  mil- 
lion tons,  world  prices  plunged  to 
around  12  cents  per  pound  in  August— 


the  lowest  level  in  2  years— thus  trig- 
gering import  fees  for  the  first  time  in 
over  a  year. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United 
States  does  not  need  a  sugar  program, 
that  sugar  can  be  imported  at  a  cheap- 
er price,  and  that  prices  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  so-called  free  market. 
However,  this  free  market  is  com- 
prised of  only  20  percent  of  the  total 
sugar  produced  in  the  world.  During  a 
bad  crop  year,  the  amount  of  sugar 
available  for  this  market  is  reduced, 
thus  causing  price  increases.  In  1980. 
because  of  weather  and  crop-disease- 
related  problems,  world  price  jumped 
from  19  cents  in  January  to  40  cents  in 
October. 

The  best  policy  for  both  producers 
and  consumers  should  be  one  aimed  at 
stabilizing  prices  rather  than  no 
policy,  which  creates  instability.  U.S. 
producers  can  produce  sugar  efficient- 
ly as  long  as  there  is  stability  in  the 
market.  A  nonrecourse  loan  program 
would  provide  consumers  with  a  stable 
price. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr. 

CORRAOA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3603,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981,  and  in 
particular  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  two  sections  of  this  bill  which  are 
crucially  important  to  the  economy  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
their  considerable  diligence  in  weaving 
together  a  variety  of  sometimes  dis- 
parate food  and  agriculture  programs 
into  a  comprehensive  and  sensible 
piece  of  legislation. 

This.  I  might  note,  has  not  been  an 
easy  task  but  the  national  needs  of  ag- 
ricultural policy  will  be  met  if  the  gen- 
eral terms  of  this  legislation  are  adopt- 
ed. Not  only  that,  the  complex  and 
sometimes  overwhelming  chore  of 
meeting  the  national  needs  for  a  nutri- 
tional policy  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram have  also  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  the  portions  of  H.R.  3603 
that  address  themselves  to  reforming 
and  tightening  this  program.  The  ex- 
tension and  revision  of  the  food  stamp 
program  will  be  sorely  needed  in  a 
time  of  rising  national  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  por- 
tions of  this  bill  which,  if  adopted,  will 
help  the  general  economy  and  the 
needs  of  your  fellow  American  citizens 
residing  in  Puerto  Rico. 

These  include  the  provision  for  a 
nonrecourse  loan  program  to  sustain 
our  sugarcane  industry  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  need  for  adequate  nutritional 
assistance  for  our  most  needy  citizens 
living  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Let  me  address  the  topic  of  sugar 
price  supports  and  title  IX  of  H.R. 
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3603  as  reported  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Along  with  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  is  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  sugar.  Our  industry  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  suffering  adverse  circum- 
stances which  would,  if  not  alleviated, 
have  a  negative  effect  on  an  economy 
already  suffering  from  the  budget 
tightening  and  cutback  scenario  we 
are  now  experiencing  in  our  islan^. 

The  rejection  of  any  fair  and  equita- 
ble sugar  price  support  program  would 
seriously  aggravate  the  sugar  portion 
of  our  local  economy. 

We  are  experiencing  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  more  than  20  percent  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  abandormient  of  this 
program  would  come  at  a  time  when 
our  agricultural  industry  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  starting  to  revive.  The  sugar  in- 
dustry sector  involves  more  than 
12.000  workers— in  harvesting,  in  proc- 
essing, and  in  refineries. 

The  government  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
sustaining  this  industry  while  at  the 
same  time  moving  toward  the  broad 
goal  of  agricultural  self-sufficiency  in 
other  areas. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  consider  the  fact  that 
removal  of  sugar  price  supports  and 
the  loan  program,  which  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  offers,  would  aggravate 
a  troubled  sugarcane  industry  and 
result  in  increasing  unemployment. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt  the 
title  IX  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Turning  to  another  portion  of  the 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  also  endorse 
those  provisions  of  the  section  dealing 
with  food  stamps. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic Marketing,  Consumer  Relations 
and  Nutrition,  Mr.  Richmond,  for  his 
laborious  and  effective  hearings  which 
have  resulted  in  a  general  tightening 
and  improvement  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  continuation  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  effect  the  program 
has  in  I*uerto  Rico  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate  and  contro- 
versy within  the  Senate  and  House  Ag- 
riculture Committees. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  as  things  now  stand,  Puerto  Rico 
will  suffer  a  sharp  and  exclusive  re- 
duction in  food  stamp  assistance.  This 
will  be  so  since  Congress,  by  adopting 
the  omnibus  budget  reconciliation  bill, 
also  voted  for  an  agricultural  provision 
that  takes  Puerto  Rico  out  of  the.  food 
stamp  program  by  July  1  of  next  year. 

In  its  place,  we  are  left  with  a  "nu- 
tritional assistance  block  grant"  which 
has  been  proferred  to  no  other  State 
or  territory  of  the  Union,  with  severe 
cutbacks  in  this  program. 

They  have  told  us  that  if  you  are  a 
U.S.  citizen  living  in  Puerto  Rico,  you 
have  to  live  with  less  nutritional  as- 
sistance than  if  you  lived  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States. 


I  strongly  opposed  this  exclusive  and 
discriminatory  treatment  but  we  are 
moving  ahead  in  Puerto  Rico  to  come 
up  with  a  new  program  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  the  more  than  56 
percent  of  the  population  now  receiv- 
ing food  stamps. 

Any  further  cutbacks,  which  some 
circles  are  suggesting  should  be  im- 
posed in  this  program,  would  add 
insult  upon  injury  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  who  are  proud  of  their 
citizenship.  They  should  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  neither 
pleasant  nor  untroubled  times.  The 
country,  and  Puerto  Rico,  is  confront- 
ed with  a  sometimes  overwhelming 
massive  array  of  problems— problems 
of  high  interest  rates,  of  a  lagging 
economy,  and  of  budgetary  cutbacks 
which  will  hurt  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

And,  while  this  may  be  a  time  of  un- 
certainty, I  am  hopeful  that  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  the  issues  before  us 
today  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1981  will  be  resolved  with  fairness, 
and  with  justice  for  people  that  are 
most  in  need  of  our  help  today. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture's reported  bill  as  it  pertains 
to  sugar  price  supports  and  to  continu- 
ance and  modification  of  the  Federal 
food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
a  moment  I  would  like  to  take  a  differ- 
ent view.  At  this  time  when  we  are 
concentrating  on  saving  money,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  be  shortsighted. 
Let  us  examine  this  farm  bill  from  the 
perspective  of  an  insurance  policy.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  agriculture  bill  as 
an  insurance  policy  and  ask  ourselves 
some  questions. 

If  you  had  your  most  valuable  asset, 
the  thing  that  meant  the  biggest  dif- 
ference to  you  in  being  able  to  survive 
on  the  world  market,  in  being  able  to 
compete,  in  being  able  to  have  a  fairly 
good  balance  of  payments,  would  you 
say  that  a  third  of  1  percent  of  your 
budget  was  too  much  to  spend  to  pre- 
serve that  asset? 

I  do  not  think  so.  If  you  were  to  look 
to  the  future  and  say  that  the  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  survive  lies  primarily 
in  its  ability  to  produce  food,  would 
you  say  that  spending  one  third  of  1 
percent  of  your  budget  on  an  insur- 
ance policy  was  too  much?  I  do  not 
think  you  would. 

What  has  that  insurance  policy  done 
for  us  up  to  now?  Where  do  we  stand 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  our  agricultural  policy?  The 
cost  per  person  of  our  agricultural  ef- 
forts in  this  country  are  the  lowest  in 
the  world. 

In  addition,  the  percentage  of  per- 
sonal income  that  is  spent  for  food  in 
the  United  States  is  next  to  the  lowest 


in    the   world.    Only   West   Germans 
spend  less. 

Where  are  we  with  respect  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  our  food  relative 
to  the  increase  of  food  costs  in  the  rest 
of  the  world?  The  United  States  is 
near  the  lowest. 

Where  does  dairy  stand  relative  to 
the  cost  for  all  food?  It  has  been  run- 
ning considerably  less  than  the  cost 
for  all  food.  Obviously.  I  am  concerned 
that  some  want  to  destroy  the  dairy 
support  program.  This  attack,  I  be- 
lieve, is  unfounded. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  rose  to 
address  this  body  and  spoke  in  favor 
of  postponing  the  October  dairy  price 
adjustment  until  November  15.  I  did 
this  somewhat  reluctantly  in  view  of 
the  cost-price  squeeze  that  many  farm- 
ers today  are  facing,  but  with  the  rec- 
ognition that  the  American  dairy 
farmer  also  wants  to  do  his  part  to 
bring  the  economy  under  control.  The 
dairy  industry  supports  the  passage  of 
the  bill  we  reported  yesterday  and  this 
represented  the  second  time  in  6 
months  that  we  have  asked  the  farmer 
to  make  a  large  financial  sacrifice— a 
50-cow  dairy  farmer  has  lost  almost 
$10,000  in  annual  revenues.  In  less 
than  12  months  what  other  large  pro- 
ductive sector  has  done  similarly? 

The  dairy  support  program  has  a 
problem— a  problem  that  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  farmer  hopes  we  can  solve  in 
a  reasonable  manner  without  causing 
chaos.  For  that  reason.  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  that  we  evaluate  care- 
fully the  purpose  for  and  historical  op- 
eration of  the  program. 

The  support  program  has  operated 
fairly  well  over  the  past  30  years.  In  26 
of  those  years  the  market  price  has 
been  above  the  support  level.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  the  sup- 
port level  has  never  been  below  75  per- 
cent. In  fact,  the  program  has  operat- 
ed so  well  that  in  the  last  10  years  con- 
sumers have  saved  $37  billion— the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  been  consistently  lower  than 
both  the  CPI  for  all  food  items  and 
the  general  CPI.  In  1980.  for  example, 
the  CPI  for  all  dairy  products  was  28 
points  lower  than  the  CPI  for  all  foods 
and  19  points  below  the  CPI  for  all 
items.  Today  it  takes  only  half  the 
amount  of  work  to  buy  the  same  quart 
of  mUk  that  it  took  to  buy  it  in  1950. 
Over  the  years,  the  net  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer has  been  relatively  small  for  sta- 
bilizing the  market  and  for  guarantee- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  question  on  everyone's  mind  is 
what  has  caused  the  large  surplus  that 
we  have  today.  I  contend  that  the 
problem  was  largely  caused  by  a  poor 
dairy  support  policy  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  early  1970's  and  an  over- 
reaction  by  the  succeeding  administra- 
tion to  the  market  chaos  that  fol- 
lowed. 
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In  the  early  1970"s  the  administra- 
tion increased  by  over  100  percent  the 
imports  of  dairy  products  and  lowered 
supports  to  their  lowest  level  in  7 
years  in  response  to  increased  retail 
prices.  Domestic  production  of  fluid 
milk  sharply  declined  by  over  5  billion 
pounds,  as  many  farmers  left  business 
as  production  costs  exceeded  market 
returns.  In  response  to  this  chaos. 
Congress  mandated  the  minimum  of 
80  rates  in  the  upper  teens,  at  a  time 
when  sharply  increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duction, coupled  with  soft  agricultural 
prices,  are  squeezing  cash  flow  and 
profits  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

Dairy  earnings  fell  dramatically  in 
1980  as  milk  prices  did  not  keep  up 
with  increases  in  production  expenses. 
According  to  the  Springfield  Farm 
Credit  Banks  1980  economic  review  of 
391  dairy  farms  in  the  Northeast,  cash 
expenses  rose  14  percent  per  cow, 
while  cash  receipts  rose  by  only  8  per- 
cent per  cow.  The  return  on  assets  was 
5.3  percent  and  on  equity  3.3  percent. 
This  compares  very  poorly  with  the 
large  corporate  sector  where  the 
return  on  stockholders'  equity  has 
been  from  13  to  15  percent.  The  return 
to  the  large  farm  has  never  been 
higher  than  7  percent— usually  it  has 
run  below  5  percent. 

Dairy  farmers  are  in  a  low-profit 
business,  with  tremendous  invest- 
ments in  land,  buildings,  cows,  and  ma- 
chinery. To  continue  to  reduce  sup- 
ports while  costs  of  production  contin- 
ue to  climb  is  dangerous. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passing  a  reasonable  farm  bill  that 
provides  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer. 
Frankly,  1  am  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  family  farm  and  our  abil- 
ity to  produce  food  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  number  of  national  reports 
have  been  issued  in  recent  months 
that  draw  attention  to  our  need  to 
produce  more  food  in  the  percent  of 
parity— the  Carter  administration 
jumped  it  to  83  percent  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  In  analyzing  the  dairy 
support  program  in  1979,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  stated  that  "in 
short,  80  percent  of  parity  offers  price 
stability  and  will  not  cause  any  major 
changes  in  current  conditions  for 
dairy  farmers."  Even  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  was  wrong,  dairy 
stocks  have  been  building  in  recent 
months— the  agricultural  alternatives 
to  dairying  have  not  been  good  and  in 
many  areas  farmers  have  shifted  to 
dairying.  In  addition,  the  last  adminis- 
tration imposed  a  grain  embargo, 
which  lowered  feed  costs  to  producers. 
History  does  show  then  that  the 
dairy  industry  is  very  volatile.  A  low 
support  program  in  the  early  1970's 
caused  production  to  decline  and  con- 
sumer prices  to  increase.  An  overreac- 
tion  by  policymakers  later  helped  to 
stimulate  the  supply  unbalance  we 
have  today. 


Obviously  the  dairy  program  must 
be  handled  like  a  ship  and  not  a  sports 
car.  If  the  solution  is  too  drastic,  it 
will  take  years  to  correct,  costing  con- 
sumers millions  to  correct.  If  this  body 
adopts  a  policy  that  allows  dairy  sup- 
ports to  fall  below  70  percent,  the  so- 
lution will  be  too  great.  Almost  all  ag- 
ricultural experts  agree  with  me  that 
the  economic  condition  of  agriculture 
is  so  fragile  that  we  must  not  allow 
that  to  happen. 

The  greatest  problem  plaguing  all 
farmers  today  is  that  of  trying  to  serv- 
ice a  record-high  debt  loan  at  interest 
future.  Those  reports  include  "The 
Global  2000  Report  to  the  President, 
the  National  Agricultural  Lands 
Study,"  and  a  publication  entitled, 
"Agricultural— Food  Policy  Review: 
Perspectives  for  the  1980's."  Each  of 
these  reports  indicates  that  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand  for  food 
will  increase  significantly  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Foreign  demand  is 
forecast  to  expand  at  a  near  record  2.5 
to  3  percent  annually.  Meeting  this 
demand  in  foreign  production  alone 
would  entail,  it  is  said,  expanding  U.S. 
production  at  roughly  I'A  times  the 
average  of  the  postwar  period  to  date. 

In  completing.  I  would  just  say  this. 
Let  us  again  look  at  our  farm  bill  as  an 
insurance  policy.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  change  our  insurance  program,  a 
program  that  has  worked  so  well  in 
providing  an  ample  supply  of  food  to 
the  American  consumer  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost.  It  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate 
that  insurance  program  for  it  surely 
benefits  us  all. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan). 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
farm  bill  that  has  been  written  in  the 
House  committee.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  farm  bill  that  was  recently 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I'm  concerned  about  the  family 
farm.  I  come  from  a  State  that  until 
this  year  has  not  allowed  corporate 
farming.  In  other  States  when  you 
look  out  your  back  door  you  see 
Farmer  Coors  Beer,  Farmer  Tennaco, 
Farmer  Union  Carbide;  but  in  North 
Dakota  you  see  Farmer  Johnson. 
Farmer  Larsen.  Farmer  Olsen,  Farmer 
Christensen;  and  if  you  are  in  the 
German  part  of  North  Dakota  you  see 
Farmer  Schmidt,  Farmer  Schmaltz. 
Those  are  the  farmers  that  I  care 
about,  the  family  size  farms. 

They  plant  something  in  the  spring 
and  hope  that  something  comes  up  in 
the  fall  that  they  can  harvest.  Then 
they  wonder  whether,  when  it  comes 
up  in  the  fall,  they  will  get  a  good  har- 
vest and  whether  the  price  they  get 
will  be  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  pay 
their  bills.  The  reason  they  must 
always  wonder  is  that  agricOltural 
prices  are  subjected  to  very  volatile 


swings  in  the  world  market— tremen- 
dous highs  and  lows. 

Family  size  farming  units  have  far 
too  fragile  an  economic  base  to  sustain 
themselves  when  they  are  subjected  to 
these  kind  of  market  lows.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  farm  program. 

Now,  a  farm  program  is  not  a  hand- 
out. It  is  not  a  giveaway.  It  is  not  char- 
ity. A  viable  farm  program  consists  of 
loan  rates  that  provide  some  basic 
price  support  for  that  family  size 
unit— support  that  gives  the  family 
farm  a  basic  chance  to  make  a  go  of  it 
in  the  marketplace.  That  is  all  a  farm 
program  is. 

Now,  why  is  it  important?  It  is  im- 
portant because  farming  is  important 
in  this  country.  Farming  is  not  just  a 
business.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  That  yard 
light  out  in  the  prairies  in  this  country 
represents  the  economic  blood  vessels 
of  a  rural  lifestyle  that  keeps  those 
small  towns  together;  so  it  is  more 
than  just  a  business.  It  is  a  way  of  life. 
It  is  something  we  ought  to  support. 
Again,  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
handout.  We  are  talking  about  loan 
programs.  That  is  a  very  important 
distinction  to  make. 

Farming  contributes  about  $40  bil- 
lion to  this  country's  exports  sales.  It 
is  the  only  thing  that  saves  us  given 
the  balance-of-trade  problems  that  we 
have  in  other  areas.  So  farming  is  very 
important. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  problem 
that  a  farmer  faces.  According  to  the 
USDA,  it  costs  about  $5.20  to  produce 
a  bushel  of  wheat.  If  the  farmer  pro- 
duces that  bushel  of  wheat  today  at  a 
cost  of  $5.20,  and  takes  it  to  the 
market  he  will  get  $3.60  a  bushel  for 
it.  That  does  not  make  any  sense. 

We  need  a  farm  program  that  guar- 
antees a  reasonable  price  to  the 
family-size  farming  units  to  allow 
those  folks  to  have  a  chance  to  make 
it. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  distressed 
me  in  the  several  weeks  that  we  have 
been  discussing  the  farm  bill  is  that  I 
do  not  hear  any  real  serious  talk  about 
what  is  necessary  for  that  family 
farmer  out  there  to  make  a  go  of  it.  I 
hear  Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr.  Haig 
chanting  about  the  budget  and  about 
the  signals  we  send  to  the  Soviets.  Un- 
fortunately Mr.  Stockman  and  Mr. 
Haig,  in  my  opinion,  have  had  a  far 
greater  influence  on  the  farm  bill  in 
this  Congress  than  has  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

I  said  on  the  floor  the  other  day 
that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Stockman 
would  know  the  difference  between  a 
razorback  hog  and  a  pickup  truck.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  is  doing  in  the  area 
of  farm  policy;  but  the  fact  is  if  you 
talk  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  really  find  out  what  is  necessary 
for  the  family  farmer  to  make  a  go  of 
it  in  this  country,  you  will  find  that 
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the  farm  bills  we  are  discussing  simply 
are  not  adequate. 

I  hope  that  we  are  able  to  improve 
the  farm  bill  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  in  the  next  few  days,  so  that  we 
have  a  loan  rate  that  makes  good 
sense  for  the  family  farmers. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman form  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  today  to  consider  the  Na- 
tion's farm  policy  for  the  next  4  years. 
Our  debate  and  decisions  will  affect 
not  only  the  farmers  of  our  country, 
but  every  single  American.  Indeed,  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  deals 
with  perhaps  the  most  basic  of  issues 
that  confronts  us  here  in  Congress: 
The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
supply  itself  and  the  world  with  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  re- 
markable record  of  agricultural  suc- 
cess in  the  world.  No  other  nation  can 
come  close  to  achieving  the  productivi- 
ty level  of  America's  farmers.  In  just 
12  months,  between  1978  and  1979, 
U.S.  farmers  increased  their  productiv- 
ity by  3  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
their  counterparts  in  other  developed 
market  economies  registered  no  gain 
at  all.  Since  the  1950's,  the  productivi- 
ty of  American  agriculture  has  in- 
creased 75  percent.  No  other  sector  of 
our  economy  can  show  that  kind  of 
record. 

Further,  American  agriculture  pro- 
vides our  Nation's  consumers  with  the 
greatest  supply  and  variety  of  food  at 
the  lowest  cost  of  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  American  consum- 
ers spend  only  16  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  on  food.  Japanese  con- 
sumers spend  25  percent  and  Soviet 
consumers,  a  whopping  45  percent. 

Why  has  American  agriculture 
worked?  Because  of  its  highly  decen- 
tralized structure.  Most  American 
farm  units  are  small,  family  operated 
businesses.  Unlike  other  businesses  in 
which  small  size  is  a  drawback,  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  made  it  an  advan- 
tage and  produce  large  yields  at  low 
cost.  They  are,  therefore,  efficient,  to 
the  benefit  of  American  consumers 
and  consumers  around  the  world  who 
import  our  farm  commodities. 

The  success  of  American  agriculture 
has  not  been  through  mere  luck,  but 
through  hard  work  coupled  with  a 
carefully  crafted  program  that  pro- 
vides a  minimal  level  of  protection 
against  the  yearly  fluctuations  in 
farming  caused  by  weather,  prices,  and 
other  variables  which  farmers  cannot 
control.  Before  the  implementation  of 
the  basic  farm  program  in  the  thirties, 
we  could  not  depend  on  the  type  of 
bountiful  production  we  now  have 
grown  to  enjoy.  Why?  Because  farm- 


ers had  no  assurance  that  their  invest- 
ments in  productivity  would  not  be 
lost  because  of  factors  which  they 
could  not  predict. 

The  farm  program  works  on  a 
market-oriented  principle  and  does  not 
resemble  the  heavily  subsidized  and 
protective  farm  programs  in  Europe 
and  Japan.  Unlike  farmers  in  other 
nations,  American  producers  do  not 
rely  on  the  Government  program  for 
guidance,  but  turn  to  the  market  for 
making  their  decisions.  When  the 
market  is  good,  they  sell.  When  it  is 
not.  they  have  the  option  to  take  out 
short  term  commodity  loans  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so 
they  can  wait  to  sell  at  a  time  when 
they  might  cover  their  costs.  Farmers 
pay  interest  on  these  loans  at  a  rate  of 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government. 
So  they  are  not  a  subsidy  since  repay- 
ments plus  interest  are  made,  but  a 
marketing  tool  to  permit  them  operat- 
ing funds  until  the  time  at  which  they 
can  afford  to  sell. 

Regrettably,  the  current  economic 
situation  has  taken  its  toll  on  produc- 
ers as  much  as— if  not  more  than— any 
other  group  in  America.  High  input 
costs  of  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  interest  in 
the  face  of  a  depressed  market  have 
put  farmers  in  the  tightest  squeeze  in 
50  years.  And  these  record-high  inter- 
est rates  are  exacerbating  their  dilem- 
ma. It's  a  normal  practice  in  the  farm 
sector  to  borrow  each  year  to  cover 
costs  of  planting  with  repayment 
planned  for  harvesttime.  Couple  that 
with  the  massive  cost  of  land  and 
equipment,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  un- 
derstand why  these  interest  rates  are 
absolutely  devastating  to  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  forecasting  1981  farm  income  to 
remain  at  the  1980  level,  and  1980 
income  was  40  percent  below  the  1979 
level.  Adjusted  for  inflation,  1980  and 
1981  together  are  the  worst  two  years 
for  farm  income  since  the  Depression. 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  has  any 
other  group  of  working  Americans 
faced  such  a  dramatic  cut  in  their 
income? 

In  spite  of  all  the  fears  of  consum- 
ers, farmers,  as  a  group  cannot  effect 
price  increases.  They  are  too  diffused 
and  must  sell  to  a  limited  number  of 
buyers,  so  individual  farmers  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  dictate  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues who  are  afraid  this  bill  will 
hurt  consumers  that  if  small  family 
farms  are  forced  out  of  business  and 
replaced  by  large  corporate  farms, 
market  manipulation  would  very  likely 
force  prices  up.  And  I  would  tell  my 
colleagues  that  that  is  a  real  threat,  in 
fact,  more  and  more  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  liquidate  every  day. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  farmers 
receive  only  39  cents  of  each  food 
dollar.  The  remainder  comprises  ship- 
ping, processing,  and  nonfarm  labor 
costs.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  bear 


in  mind  when  considering  the  value  of 
arguments  such  as  one  in  a  recent 
Post  editorial  that  criticized  the  re- 
duced acreage  program  as  increasing 
the  price  of  food.  If  the  goal  is  to  hold 
food  prices  down,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  is  sound  policy  to  bolster  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  family  farmer.  And, 
if  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  hold 
prices  down,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  at  that  other  61  cents 
of  the  food  dollar. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  H.R. 
3603  which  was  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  It  provides 
more  realistic  support  prices  for  a 
number  of  commodities  than  its 
Senate  counterpart,  S.  884.  For  in- 
stance, H.R.  3603  provides  a  $4.20  per 
bushel  target  price  for  1982  crop 
wheat,  whereas  S.  884  provides  $4. 
Further,  H.R.  3603  provides  a  $2.80 
per  bushel  target  price  for  1982  corn, 
whereas  S.  884  provides  $2.70.  I  would 
note  that  it  costs  an  estimated  $5.32  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  about 
$3.11  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn. 

I  am  not  saying  that  H.R.  3603  is 
perfect;  far  from  it.  There  are  a  good 
number  of  things  that  I  would  put  in 
an  ideal  farm  bill  that  are  not  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  3603.  And.  because  of  budg- 
etary constraints,  members  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
the  bill.  I  intend  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments myself  as  well  in  order  to  im- 
prove upon  the  committee  bill,  and  I 
have  seen  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments that  would  enhance  the  bill.  Let 
me  now  turn  briefly  to  two  amend- 
ments I  will  be  offering. 

First,  the  set-aside  provision  as  cur- 
rently announced  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Quite  simply,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture made  the  set-aside  announcement 
after  a  large  number  of  Great  Plains' 
producers  had  planted  their  wheat. 
What  incentive  do  they  have  to  rip  up 
planted  acreage  for  which  their  invest- 
ment in  seed,  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  time 
has  already  been  made?  To  get  the  set- 
aside  to  work— and  it  must  if  wheat 
producers  are  to  survive— it  must  be 
designed  so  that  acreage  will  not 
simply  be  plowed  under.  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  with  Congress- 
man Glenn  English  to  make  this  set- 
aside  workable.  The  amendment  would 
permit  producers  to  use  set-aside  acres 
for  grazing  and  haying  this  crop  year. 
Enactment  of  the  amendment  would 
encourage  producers  to  set  aside  the 
required  acres  while  enabling  them  to 
derive  some  productive  use  of  those 
acres. 

Second,  something  has  to  be  done  to 
maximize  agricultural  exports.  We  cer- 
tainly have  quantities  of  commodities 
to  sell  and  importing  nations  appear 
willing  to  buy— but  the  financing  for 
the  sales  simply  does  not  seem  to  be 
available  in  adequate  amounts.  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  establish 
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a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
volving fund  for  export  market  devel- 
opment and  expansion.  The  fund  will 
provide  financing  for  short  term  com- 
mercial export  sales  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts when  it  appears  such  credits  will 
help  develop  export  markets  and 
expand  existing  markets.  It  should 
help  our  exports  become  more  com- 
petitive in  the  face  of  subsidized  sales 
of  other  exporting  nations.  And  I 
would  point  out  that  competing  na- 
tions—Canada, Argentina,  and 
others— are  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  maximize  their  own  exports.  By 
putting  these  parts  of  our  export 
credit  programs  on  a  revolving  fund 
basis,  we  should  be  able  to  enhance 
and  stabilize  our  export  promotion 
programs  without  adding  dollars  to 
the  budget. 

The  bill  adopted  by  the  Senate  will 
not  help  farmers  pull  themselves  out 
of  the  virtual  depression  with  which 
they  face.  In  fact,  if  we  go  along  with 
such  an  inadequate  approach,  I  am 
very  concerned  that,  instead,  we  will 
see  that  depression-like  situation 
ripple  into  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. I  do  not  want  to  be  a  doomsayer, 
but  I  do  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  our  last  depression  began  as 
America's  farmers  went  under.  We 
should  not  run  the  risk  of  letting  that 
happen  again. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  begin  debate  on  legislation 
that  affects  our  Nation's  No.  1  indus- 
try, our  Nation's  No.  1  employer,  our 
Nation's  No.  1  exporter,  and  our  Na- 
tion's No.  1  inflation  fighter— and  that 
Is  the  farm  bill,  the  American  farmer, 
all  the  things  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

Agriculture  is  today,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  foundation  of  the  American 
economy.  As  we  take  up  the  1981  farm 
bill,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fanner  continues 
to  face  an  uphill  battle.  Interest  rates 
have  gone  through  the  ceiling.  Costs 
of  production  are  higher  than  ever; 
and  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his 
commodities  are  sitting  at  the  same 
point  they  were  10  years  ago. 

During  the  summer  months  as  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram took  shape  and  became  law, 
while  many  of  our  citizens  clamored 
about  losing  their  entitlements  or  a 
portion  of  their  welfare  payments,  the 
Nation's  farmers  were  hard  at  work  in 
the  fields.  Millions  of  acres  were  plant- 
ed. In  my  district  of  north  Missouri, 
thousands  of  acres  of  com  and  soy- 
beans were  put  into  the  ground.  I 
might  add  that  hundreds  of  those 
thousands  of  acres  were  planted  under 
extreme  difficulty. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  urban  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  the  hard- 
ships facing  farmers.  They  know  that 
our  Nation's  farmers  every  year  risk 


more  capital  and  hard  work  to  weath- 
er, pests,  and  the  economy  than  most 
Americans  will  even  earn  in  4  or  5 
years  at  40  hours  per  week  of  work.  In 
fact,  if  anyone  thinks  that  the  spirit  of 
risk-taking  and  entrepreneurship  is 
dead  in  America,  they  should  look  to 
the  American  farmer. 

To  be  sure,  fanners  do  complain. 
They  complain  about  the  weather, 
they  know  there  is  not  a  whole  lot 
that  they  can  do  about  it.  They  com- 
plain about  pests,  but  they  do  have 
the  ability  to  eradicate  most  of  these 
today  with  herbicides  and  pesticides. 
They  complain  about  the  economy, 
but  what  can  they  do  about  the  econo- 
my? More  than  weather,  the  economy 
is  more  contrary  and  does  not  pass 
through  like  a  summer  thunderstorm 
to  leave  time  to  plant  and  sow  again. 
No,  the  economy  stays  around,  thwart- 
ing each  move  a  fanner  makes. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
economic  problems  are  slowly  destroy- 
ing the  family  farm.  The  farmer  is 
just  about  out  of  options,  and  unless 
we  get  the  economy  moving  again,  the 
Government  will  limit  fanners'  op- 
tions even  further. 

The  cost  of  farm  production  is  sky- 
rocketing, increasing  more  quickly 
than  farm  income.  Record  interest 
rates  are  sapping  the  viability  of  the 
biggest,  most  efficient  farms,  let  alone 
the  smaller  ones.  Like  the  Federal 
Government,  farmers,  both  large  and 
small,  have  to  borrow  and  they  are 
overburdened  with  debt.  The  farmer 
goes  into  debt  to  continue  his  produc- 
tivity, to  provide  food  and  fiber  not 
just  for  himself,  but  for  68  other 
people  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world;  yet  even  under 
these  adverse  conditions,  I  know  that 
most  American  fanners  continue  to 
support  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram of  President  Reagan,  and  specifi- 
cally they  are  willing  to  share  in  some 
of  the  budget-cutting  burdens;  that  is, 
if  all  Americans  are  going  to  do  the 
same.  Frankly,  nonfarm  sections  of 
farm  bills  in  recent  history  have  ac- 
counted for  more  spending  than  farm 
sections  of  the  bill.  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers must  share  in  this  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bare  bones 
bill.  The  easiest  thing  I  could  do  today 
would  be  to  stand  up  and  ask  for  more 
spending  for  farm  programs;  but  that 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 

First  of  all,  to  create  a  Christmas 
tree  out  of  this  bill  would  surely  bring 
on  a  veto  by  the  President.  Second, 
American  farmers  are  smart  enough  to 
see  through  the  sham  of  loading  up  an 
initial  farm  bill  only  to  have  it  cut 
down  at  the  White  House.  And  third, 
it  would  not  serve  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

D  1430  •. 

Because,  if  myself  and  other  farm 
district   colleagues   were   to   call    for 


more  spending  on  this  farm  bill,  it 
would  send  a  signal  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  load  up  on  their  particular 
bills,  and  clearly  this  is  not  the  way  to 
bring  spending  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  calling  for  re- 
straint among  my  colleagues  based  on 
the  knowledge  that  American  farmers 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  today  in 
the  hopes  of  a  better  tomorrow;  be- 
cause farmers  are  optimists  or  they 
would  not  be  farming.  Interest  rates 
are  a  leading  concern  of  farmers 
today.  We  hope  to  bring  those  interest 
rates  down,  and  we  must  send  the 
right  signal  to  Wall  Street  and  stay 
within  the  budgetary  confines,  a  farm 
bill  that  meets  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  which  I  believe  the 
American  farmer  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  will  serve  notice  to  special  interest 
groups  that  what  we  do  here  in  this 
bill  is  that  Congress  can  control  spend- 
ing. It  will  serve  notice  to  the  financial 
community  that  Congress  is  dedicated 
to  reducing  spending,  and  to  the  entire 
Nation  that  Congress  is  serious  about 
bringing  down  the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  note  of  praise  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  This  is  his  first 
farm  bill  he  is  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  his  first  year  as  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  I  can  say  with 
all  honesty  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him  and  put  together  a 
farm  bill  and  work  out,  sometimes  dis- 
agreements, sometimes  compromises 
and  other  things  to  bring  the  farm  bill 
to  the  floor.  I  think  he  should  be  con- 
gratulated. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Bowen). 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  all  those  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
worked  together  in  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  develop  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
farm  bill. 

With  farm  prices  falling  across  the 
board  and  with  American  agricultural 
incomes  falling,  now  more  than  ever 
we  need  to  pass  good  farm  legislation. 
American  farmers  are  suffering  severe- 
ly at  the  same  time  they  are  exporting 
$45  billion  a  year  in  products  that  gen- 
erate for  the  American  people  an  agri- 
cultural trade  surplus  for  this  Nation 
of  $27  billion,  compared  witlra  trade 
deficit  by  the  nonagricultural  sector  of 
our  country  of  $50  billion  a  year. 

American  farmers  have  been  among 
the  most  severely  injured  by  high  in- 
terest rates  and  double-digit  inflation 
over  the  last  several  years.  Real 
income  for  American  farmers,  for  ex- 
ample, from  1978  to  1980  fell  by  18.4 
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percent,  while  the  average  for  the  rest 
of  our  Nation  fell  by  5.6  percent. 

I  am  very  pleased  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Cotton.  Rice,  and 
Sugar  to  present  to  the  House  legisla- 
tion which  we  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  believe  will  help  stabilize 
prices  for  those  commodities,  provide 
fair  and  moderate  prices  for  consum- 
ers, and  a  living  income  for  producers 
of  those  commodities.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  cotton,  rice.'  and 
sugar  industries  of  our  Nation  have  ar- 
rived at  nearly  unified  positions  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  cotton  title  of  our  farm  bill 
simply  extends  the  current  market-ori- 
ented program  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions. The  identical  loan  program 
which  is  now  statute  law  is  continued, 
and  the  target  price  will  be  adjusted  to 
market  conditions  by  being  set  at  120 
percent  of  the  loan  level. 

We  hope  that  this  program  will  con- 
tinue to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
early  1960's.  when  artificially  high 
U.S.  loan  levels  encouraged  and  in 
effect  subsidized  the  production  of  for- 
eign cotton  and  resulted  in  the  acquisi- 
tion by  our  own  Government  of  mas- 
sive quantities  of  cotton  when  market 
prices  fell  below  loan  levels. 

The  loan  level  of  our  bill  is  set  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  an  orderly 
marketing  and  financing  mechanism 
for  the  cotton  industry,  while  insuring 
at  the  same  time  that  American  cotton 
will  stay  competitive  in  world  markets, 
and  our  target  price  system  is  designed 
as  basic  protection  for  farmers  in  the 
event  of  unreasonably  low  prices  with- 
out interfering  with  marketing.  We 
are  very  pleased  that  since  1973.  when 
we  first  adopted  the  target  price  con- 
cept, we  have  had  to  make  no  deficien- 
cy payments  to  cotton  producers. 

In  the  rice  title  of  this  bill  we  also 
continue  the  loan  and  target  concept 
which  has  become  the  characteristic 
of  most  of  our  commodity  programs, 
and  we  have  achieved  the  goal  we  set 
for  ourselves  5  years  ago  when  we 
opened  the  production  of  rice  to  all 
farmers  in  America.  This  means  that 
every  rice  farmer  is  free  not  only  to 
plant  rice  but  is  eligible  to  receive  any 
program  benefits,  such  as  participa- 
tion in  the  loan  and  target  program. 
Thus,  through  the  termination  of  al- 
lotments and  marketing  quotas,  the 
double  standard  which  has  existed  for 
years  in  the  rice  industry  is  ended. 

A  very  much  needed  addition  to  our 
farm  legislation  is  being  included  in 
H.R.  3603  this  year,  and  that  is  a  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  the  sugar  industry 
of  our  Nation  will  survive.  This  sec- 
tion, as  amended,  will  cost  not  one 
U.S.  tax  dollar  and  will  establish  a 
simple,  minimal,  nonrecourse  loan  far 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  sugar, 
to  provide  a  safety-net  which  will 
insure  survival  of  our  domestic  indus- 
try and  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  at 
stable  prices  for  American  consumers. 


Prom  1934  through  1974.  otir  Nation 
had  a  stable  sugar  market,  which  was 
reasonable  both  for  consumers  and 
producers,  with  the  price  of  sugar  sta- 
bilized at  a  variation  of  no  greater 
than  6  cents  a  pound,  except  in  only  2 
isolated  years  in  that  entire  40-year 
period.  Unfortunately,  since  the  termi- 
nation of  that  act  in  1974,  we  have 
seen  shocking  price  fluctuations  be- 
cause our  Nation  has  been  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  surplus  foreign 
sugar  from  countries  who  protect  their 
own  producers  with  sugar  programs 
and  who  dump  their  excess  on  the 
world  market— largely  in  the  United 
States— at  whatever  price  they  can 
obtain. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  sugar 
producer  in  the  world  which  has  no 
program  to  insure  the  survival  of  its 
domestic  industry  and  the  only  sugar- 
producing  nation  which  mandates  no 
control  over  the  importation  of  for- 
eign sugar.  Because  of  the  extreme 
volatility  of  the  world  sugar  market- 
based  as  it  is  upon  the  dumping  of 
each  producing  nation's  temporary 
surplus— since  1974  we  have  seen  con- 
sumer sugar  prices  skyrocket  as  high 
as  63  cents  a  pound.  Sadly,  when  the 
price  received  by  sugar  producers  has 
fallen  to  catastrophically  low  levels, 
even  7  and  8  cents  a  pound,  America's 
consumers  have  not  received  conse- 
quent benefits.  Instead,  consumer 
prices  tend  to  soar  at  the  slightest  in- 
crease in  producer  prices  but  are  amaz- 
ingly sluggish  in  declining  when  farm 
prices  are  plummetting.  Shockingly, 
there  are  even  instances  when  the 
price  received  by  farmers  is  falling  at 
the  same  time  the  price  of  sugar  prod- 
ucts to  consumers  is  climbing. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  consumed  in  the 
countries  of  production,  and  5  percent 
is  traded  through  special  marketing 
agreements,  but  the  remaining  15  per- 
cent is  unloaded  any  place  a  market 
can  be  found  at  whatever  price  must 
be  set  to  move  it.  In  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  of  September  22.  the 
European  Economic  Community's 
sugar  subsidies  are  cited  at  the  root  of 
the  recent  drop  in  the  price  of  sugar 
on  the  so-called  world  market  during 
the  past  3  months.  The  Conunon 
Market  guarantees  its  growers  about 
27  cents  a  pound  for  sugar— a  level  far 
above  the  modest  18  cents  which  this 
bill  contains— but  they  are  unloading 
their  excess  production  abroad  at 
prices  which  are  driving  our  sugar  pro- 
ducers into  bankruptcy,  thereby  re- 
ducing American  production,  which  is 
now  at  a  level  of  about  55  percent  of 
our  national  needs. 

While  some  of  you  may  wonder  why 
we  should  not  simply  throw  the 
100.000  Americans  employed  in  our  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  out  of  work  and 
buy  all  our  sugar  from  abroad,  the 
fact  of  world  production  is  that  Ameri- 
ca's needs  cannot  be  met  by  imports. 


In  fact,  USDA  recently  reported  that 
if  there  had  been  no  domestic  sugar 
industry  during  the  most  recent  world- 
wide sugar  shortage,  the  price  of  sugar 
would  have  been  several  hundred  per- 
cent higher  for  America's  consumers. 

In  short,  there  is  no  real  world  sugar 
market.  There  is  only  a  highly  volatile 
dumping  ground  where  world  short- 
ages in  production  result  in  extraordi- 
narily high  prices  for  American  con- 
sumers, and  world  surpluses  drive 
sugar  producers  to  bankruptcy, 
making  us  even  more  dependent  upon 
unpredictable  foreign  sources.  No 
sugar-producing  nation  subjects  itself 
to  the  conditions  which  we  do,  and  we 
should  certainly  not  continue  to  do  so. 

The  sugar  section  which  I  strongly 
endorse— speaking  as  I  do  for  a  State 
which  does  not  produce  sugar  commer- 
cially—has been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  endorsed  by  the  administration.  It 
is  imminently  fair  to  consumers,  well 
below  production  costs  for  farmers, 
and  a  significant  contribution  to 
achieving  economic  stability  for  our 
Nation.  I  urge  you  to  reject  damaging 
amendments  to  this  section  and  to 
support  the  position  of  your  Agricul- 
ture Conunittee  in  passing  a  fair, 
sound,  and  balanced  Agriculture  and 
Pood  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Mahtih). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  a  very  worthy 
provision  of  this  legislation  which  will 
affect  the  food  stamp  program 
through  the  concept  of  "workfare." 
Tucked  away  in  the  Pood  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Amendments 
of  1981  that  are  contained  in  title  8  of 
this  bill,  is  a  section  providing  the 
option  for  local  political  subdivisions 
to  adopt  a  workfare  program.  I  know 
from  experience  in  my  district  in  Illi- 
nois that  workfare,  if  included  in  this 
legislation,  will  be  a  successful  effort 
by  the  Congress  to  reduce  fraud  in 
public  assistance  programs  and  make 
them  more  effective  for  the  people 
needing  assistance. 

The  Agriculture  and  Food  Act,  as 
currently  written,  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  local  gov- 
ernments to  institute  a  workfare  pro- 
gram whereby  every  member  of  a 
household  who  is  able  to  work  can  be 
required  to  perform  work  for  a  local 
government  in  return  for  the  public 
assistance  received.  Persons  who  are 
disabled,  retired,  under  majority  age, 
participating  in  some  other  work  proj- 
ect, or  responsible  for  an  infant  or  an 
incapacitated  person  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  program. 
Workfare  participants  cannot  displace 
other  public  employees,  must  be  com- 
pensated consistent  with  others  doing 
similar  work  and  at  least  at  the  mini- 
mal wage,  and  cannot  be  required  to 
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work  in  excess  of  20  hours  per  week  or 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  assistance 
they  are  receiving.  Also,  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  approve  all  workfare 
programs  and  to  provide  50  percent  of 
the  administrative  costs  and  work-re- 
lated expenses  of  these  programs. 

The  object  of  this  program  is  quite 
clear.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
those  people  who  are  able  to  work  to 
make  a  contribution  to  society  in 
return  for  society's  assistance  to  them. 
This  "working  off  your  welfare"  serves 
to  rid  the  welfare  rolls  of  those  who 
are  only  seeking  a  freeload  or  a  hand- 
out and  choose  to  sacrifice  their  bene- 
fits if  they  cannot  receive  them  work- 
free.  This  program  is  quite  valuable  to 
local  governments  which  not  only  ben- 
efit from  the  lessened  welfare  rolls, 
but  also  benefit  from  the  work  per- 
formed in  return  for  the  public  assist- 
ance. Most  importantly,  workfare 
helps  to  break  the  welfare  syndrome 
that  plagues  our  Government's  efforts 
to  effectively  help  those  needing  and 
deserving  of  public  assistance. 

The  Federal  cost  in  covering  50  per- 
cent of  the  participation  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  savings  that  will  be 
achieved.  It  has  often  been  charged 
that  a  workfare  program  is  not  cost  ef- 
fective, that  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
gram is  greater  than  the  savings  in- 
curred. The  committee  report  accom- 
panying this  legislation  correctly  sum- 
marized this  concern  in  citing  the 
public  testimony  on  the  bill  that  em- 
phasized that  the  success  of  workfare 
projects  depended  upon  community 
support  and  careful  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Itnow  from  the 
workfare  programs  that  are  already  in 
operation  in  my  district  in  Illinois  that 
workfare  works.  It  works  because  the 
community  does  support  the  program 
and  the  local  governments  are  dedicat- 
ed to  and  capable  of  properly  manag- 
ing the  program.  While  GAO  says  that 
the  savings  of  a  worltfare  program 
more  than  pay  for  its  funding,  the  ex- 
perience of  woriifare  in  my  district 
offers  an  even  better  analysis  of  the 
success  of  these  programs. 

Preeport  Township,  in  northwestern 
Illinois,  has  a  workfare  program  af- 
fecting recipients  of  township  aid  that 
had  a  cost-benefit  ratio  of  1:12  after 
just  2  months  of  operation.  Rockford 
Township  has  begun  a  similar  pro- 
gram with  three  basic  goals:  first,  pro- 
vide community  service  work;  second, 
salvage  and  improve  the  pride  and 
self-confidence  of  recipients  by  allow- 
ing them  to  feel  useful;  and  third, 
purging  the  rolls  of  those  who  don't 
want  to  work.  The  Rockford  Township 
supervisor  has  received  letters  of  sup- 
port from  the  various  divisions  of  local 
government  that  have  been  involved 
in  the  program.  The  Winnebago 
County  Health  Department  reported 
that  absenteeism  and  failure  to  show 


has  been  minimal  and  that  the  work- 
fare  employees  have  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  in  numerous  areas. 
The  Rockford  Park  District  reported 
that  after  just  1  month  the  grounds 
are  in  much  better  condition  as  a 
result  of  workfare  and  that  they  be- 
lieve the  participants  are  benefiting 
from  their  exposure  to  the  working  so- 
ciety, making  their  eventual  reentry  to 
the  work  force  easier. 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Rockford 
stated  they  did  not  become  involved 
with  CETA  because  of  the  inherent 
operational  difficulties  and  the  strong 
distaste  for  Government  work  pro- 
grams. The  sanitary  district,  however, 
labeled  workfare  as  successful  beyond 
anyone's  imagination.  The  Winnebago 
County  Board  stated,  that  instead  of 
writing  a  letter  of  complaint  on  the 
workfare  program,  as  they  had  origi- 
nally expected,  they  were  writing  a 
letter  of  commendation. 

This  testimony  has  one  very  impor- 
tant message:  workfare  works.  Not 
only  is  workfare  good  for  the  local 
governments,  it  is  equally  beneficial  to 
the  workfare  participants.  My  con- 
stituents who  work  in  the  workfare 
program  have  credited  it  with  allowing 
them  to  keep  their  pride  and  self- 
esteem  when  they  had  to  ask  for  help. 

Not  only  does  the  experience  in 
northern  Illinois  with  workfare  show 
that  it  can  be  administered  effectively, 
the  public  support  has  also  been  out- 
standing. Pew  criticisms  have  been 
voiced  about  workfare,  and  the  local 
support  can  best  be  summarized  by  an 
editorial  aired  by  WROK,  a  radio  sta- 
tion in  Rockford,  111.,  that  I  am  sub- 
mitting at  this  time  in  the  Record: 

It's  an  idea  that  almost  seems  too  logical 
to  work  when  it's  put  into  actual  practice. 
Instead  of  letting  people  collect  welfare  for 
nothing,  require  them  to  perform  work  for  a 
public  agency  and  earn  whatever  assistance 
they're  getting. 

This  idea  has  been  put  into  practice  since 
last  Spring  in  Rockford  Township,  and 
while  the  numbers  involved  aren't  extraor- 
dinary, it  api>ears  to  be  working.  Township 
supervisor  Helvig  Sorenson  says  about  180 
people  are  currently  on  the  workfare  pro- 
gram, doing  custodial  and  clerical  jobs  at 
various  government  agencies  such  as  the 
County  Health  Department,  the  park  dis- 
trict, and  the  school  board.  Sorenson  says 
that  represents  about  fifty  percent  of  the 
people  on  general  assistance  from  the 
Township  and  he's  hoping  to  get  it  up  to 
seventy-five  percent.  He  feels  there  are 
about  twenty-five  percent  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  can't  work. 

Each  person  on  workfare  gets  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  toward  what- 
ever assistance  they're  receiving  from  the 
Township.  The  Township  also  has  to  pay 
for  their  transportation  to  and  from  the  job 
and  worker's  compensation  costs.  Sorenson 
says  that  of  the  people  on  assistance,  most 
are  very  willing  to  work,  but  he  adds  that 
there's  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  people 
don't  show  up  asking  for  assistance  because 
they  don't  want  to  work. 

While  it's  only  been  in  existence  fo^  a  few 
months,  this  is  a  program  that  appears  to  be 


a  tremendous  success.  Not  only  is  the  Town- 
ship pleased  about  it,  but  the  people  getting 
assistance  also  appear  to  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  work,  rather  than  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  It  Is  limited,  however.  It 
does  not  extend  to  the  people  on  public  aid. 
This  is  where  Congress  can  make  some 
changes.  The  same  type  of  program  is  being 
proposed  in  a  bill  co-sponsored  by  Rockford 
Congressman  Lynn  Martin.  Again  it  would 
require  all  able-bodied  public  aid  recipients 
to  do  some  kind  of  work  for  various  public 
agencies  in  order  to  get  their  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

The  system  is  not  perfect  and  certainly  is 
not  a  cure  all  for  the  welfare  mess  in  this 
country.  It's  worked  in  Rockford  Township, 
but  it  may  not  be  so  successful  when  the 
federal  government  gets  its  hands  on  it.  Still 
we  feel  it's  worth  a  try  on  the  federal  level 
and  we  congratulate  Township  officials  for 
making  such  a  logical  idea  work. 

As  the  editorial  states,  workfare 
works  on  the  township  level  and,  even 
if  it  is  not  as  successful  on  a  national 
scale,  it  should  be  implemented  as  a 
Federal  program  to  help  resolve  the 
welfare  mess. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
perience with  workfare  in  my  district 
has  been  successful  and  I  believe  that 
it  will  be  equally  successful  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
including  workfare  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  provision  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hage- 

DORN). 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  some  opening  remarks  as  we  pre- 
pare to  consider  the  farm  bill. 

H.R.  3603,  as  it  was  reported  out  of 
committee,  is  a  bill  that  goes  well 
beyond  the  budget  restraints  that 
were  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  As  it  was  reported  out  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  estimated 
commodity  outlays  under  the  bill  will 
exceed  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1982  by  almost 
$1  billion  and  will  total  more  than  $5 
billion  through  fiscal  year  1985.  The 
dairy  provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
will  exceed  its  budget-spending  target 
by  over  $600  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  dairy  provisions  in  H.R.  3603 
represent  the  lion's  share  of  outlays 
that  exceed  its  budget  target.  During 
the  reconciliation  process,  dairy  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  in  the  committee 
bill  were  included  to  reduce  spending. 
However,  a  savings  of  $450  million  was 
claimed  by  forgoing  the  April  1  semi- 
annual price  adjustment.  Further  sav- 
ings were  achieved  by  forgoing  the 
semiannual  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Thus,  savings  were  made  that 
did  not  result  in  a  substantive  change 
in  the  law  to  reduce  costs.  These  provi- 
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sions  went  into  effect  October  1.  This 
body  passed  H.R.  4612.  which  would 
temporarily  delay  the  increase  in  the 
dairy  price  support  until  November  15, 
1981.  However,  a  companion  measure 
in  the  Senate,  S.  1697,  was  delayed  be- 
cause a  parliamentary  objection  was 
raised  to  prevent  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  Thus,  the  support 
level  has  been  raised  from  $13.10  per 
hundredweight,  to  $13.56  per  hundred- 
weight, or  75  percent  parity,  causing 
Government  costs  to  increase  at  a  rate 
estimated  at  $1  million  per  day.  This 
action  will  send  a  confusing  signal  to 
dairy  producers  and  end  up  increasing 
costs  to  the  consumer.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  new  farm  bill  will  set  the 
dairy  price-support  level  below  the  75- 
percent  level  and  require  a  readjust- 
ment to  permanent  law. 

I  am  quite  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  these  budget  re- 
straints may  impose  on  our  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  dairymen.  For  several 
years,  they  have  been  caught  in  a  cost- 
price  squeeze.  They  are  facing  record- 
high  interest  rates,  inflation  which  is 
driving  up  production  costs  and  declin- 
ing farm  income— all  of  which  is 
beyond  their  control.  Many  are  strug- 
gling just  to  keep  their  operations 
afloat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  country.  Each  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States  has  a  stake  in 
the  farmer's  survival. 

Farming  and  the  industries  that  sup- 
port it  account  for  almost  25  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  And,  in 
some  rural  areas,  almost  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic activity  is  generated  by  agricul- 
ture. 

As  a  representative  from  Minnesota, 
a  highly  agriculture-oriented  State,  I 
feel  that  agriculture  is  a  national  eco- 
nomic resource  that  Congress  must 
assure  is  maintained  at  its  fbll  poten- 
tial. 

Nonetheless,  if  we  are  going  to  bring 
interest  rates  and  inflation  under  con- 
trol and,  in  turn,  improve  the  national 
economy,  we  will  have  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  to  tolerable  levels.  As  a 
part  of  the  effort  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures  and  balance  the  budget, 
the  Congress  must  pass  a  farm  bill 
that  will  reduce  outlays  and  still  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  U.S.  agriculture. 

I  intend  to  support  the  dairy  provi- 
sions in  the  block  of  the  Bedell  amend- 
ments which  will  be  considered  imme- 
diately after  general  debate. 

Those  provisions  include  selling  a 
minimum  support  level  of  milk  not 
less  than  $13.10  per  hundredweight 
for  milk  containing  3.67  percent  of 
milk  fat  for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  fiscal 
year  1983.  the  price  of  milk  would  be 
supported  at  a  level  of  not  less  than 
72.5  percent  of  parity,  the  current 
level  we  have  now.  For  the  remaining 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  the  price 
support  shall  not  be  supported  at  75 


percent  of  parity,  except  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  net  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  milk  or  milk  prod- 
ucts exceeds  3.5  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent,  then  the  support  level  may 
be  adjusted  to  as  low  as  70  percent  of 
parity. 

I  believe  these  provisions  will  send 
dairy  producers  a  strong  signal  to 
make  adjustments  to  their  dairy  herds 
to  bring  production  down  to  accepta- 
ble levels.  I  am  also  confident  that 
these  provisions  will  allow  the  dairy 
price  support  program  to  meet  the 
budget  constraints  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
but  also  for  the  outyears. 

If  we  do  not  pass  some  provisions 
that  will  adequately  adjust  milk 
supply  in  relation  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign demand,  I  will  personally  take 
whatever  action  is  required  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

Regardless  of  how  important  the 
dairy  industry  is  to  our  agricultural 
economy  and,  in  turn,  our  national 
economy,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
justify  a  price  support  program  that 
encourages  excessive  supply  in  rela- 
tion to  consumer  demand.  Dairy  pro- 
ducers and  the  dairy  industry  must  re- 
alize that  some  adjustments  in  the 
dairy  support  program  are  required  to 
bring  Government  costs  under  control. 
Net  Government  outlays  have  in- 
creased sharply  since  1979.  For  the 
1980-81  marketing  year  that  ends 
today,  net  outlays  will  total  almost  $2 
billion  and  require  CCC  purchases  of 
12.6  billion  pounds  of  dairy  products, 
both  record  levels. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  extremely 
unfair  to  the  dairy  industry  to  com- 
pete with  imported  dairy  products 
that  are  subsidized  and  sold  in  this 
country  at  reduced  prices.  A  recent 
USDA  study  estimated  that  the  152.2 
million  pounds  of  casein  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1980  displaced 
333  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
which  cost  the  U.S.  Government  $300 
million  to  purchase.  CCC  stocks  of 
dairy  products,  particularly  cheese 
and  nonfat  dry  milk,  are  presently 
well  above  last  year's  level.  And  while 
we  are  actively  trying  to  promote 
export  of  dairy  products,  our  export 
outlets  are  still  limited.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  take  some  positive 
action  to  correct  this  injustice  to  the 
dairy  industry. 

Today,  the  Reagan  administration 
announced  that  they  will  provide  an 
additional  15  million  tons  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  next  year. 
This  action  is  to  be  applauded.  It  will 
provide  a  needed  boost  to  our  grain  ex- 
ports, which  are  currently  only  run- 
ning at  a  level  of  a  year  ago.  With 
record  com  and  soybean  crops  now 
being  harvested  along  with  a  record 
wheat  crop  reaped  earlier  this  year,  it 
is  extremely  important  that  we  find 
all  available  outlets  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports and  offset  the  negative  balance 
of  U.S.  trade. 


Concerning  other  farm  programs.  I 
fully  endorse  the  continuation  of  the 
farmer-owned  reserve.  It  has  worked 
effectively  in  the  past  in  that  it  has 
provided  farmers  a  tool  which  allows 
them  to  remove  grain  from  the  market 
when  prices  are  depressed,  and  allows 
them  the  opportunity  to  merchandise 
their  product  at  a  later  time  when 
prices  recover  to  a  more  reasonable 
level. 

In  addition,  it  is  equally  important 
that  loan  rates  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  are  set  at  levels  which  accurate- 
ly reflect  the  cost  of  production  for 
our  most-efficient  producers. 

Loan  rates  should  provide  a  safety 
net  that  will  guarantee  that  producers 
can  at  least  recover  their  operating 
costs,  which  have  been  skyrocketing  in 
recent  years.  However,  we  should 
resist  pressure  to  raise  loan  rates  to 
levels  that  will  encourage  marginal 
farmers  to  produce  wheat  and  feed 
grains  which  ultimately  end  up  being 
owned  by  CCC  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
In  closing,  the  House  must  take  an 
approach  that  will  result  in  farm  pro- 
grams that  provide  some  measure  of 
stability  and  income  protection  lor 
U.S.  farmers.  I  believe  that  we  can  op- 
erate within  the  budget  restrictions  to 
develop  appropriate  modifications  and 
improvements  that  will  enhance  the 
basic  agricultural  legislation  that  is 
now  in  place. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  majority  whip  (Mr. 
Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3603, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  H.R.  3603  will  extend 
and  update  a  number  of  important 
farm  commodity  programs;  extend  the 
food-for-peace  provisions  under  Public 
Law  480;  provide  reauthorization  for 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs;  establish  programs 
and  policies  to  facilitate  soil  and  water 
resource  conservation  efforts;  extend 
agricultural  credit  programs,  and  last 
but  not  least,  reauthorize  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Due  to  budgetary  restraints,  the  pro- 
grams and  authorities  included  under 
H.R.  3603  do  not  provide  all  that  I 
think  necessary  to  insure  the  contin- 
ued stability  and  soundness  of  our  ag- 
ricultural economy.  Nevertheless,  the 
bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  Na- 
tion's farmers,  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  turn  my  at- 
tention to  the  provisions  affecting 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  feed  grains, 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  my 
own  subcommittee.  I  want  to  state  for 
the  record  that  the  price  and  income 
protections  provided  by  H.R.  3603  are. 
in  the  strictest  sense,  an  invesment  in 
the  continuing  ability  of  the  farmers 
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of  this  Nation  to  meet  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  consumers  at  home  and 
abroad.  Despite  arguments  that  may 
be  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  these  programs  are  unnec- 
essarily expensive,  in  my  judgment, 
they  are  among  the  best  and  most  pru- 
dent investments  the  American  people 
could  make.  A  productive  agriculture 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  win  our  fight 
against  inflation  and  the  high  interest 
rates  which  threaten  our  economy 
today. 

The  price  support  programs  in  par- 
ticular have  provided  farmers  with  a 
degree  of  stability  in  uncertain  mar- 
kets. This,  in  turn,  has  contributed 
hugely  to  what  little  economic  stabili- 
ty exists  in  the  United  States  today. 
One  can  only  wonder  what  the  infla- 
tionary consequences  might  have  been 
if  we  had  not  had  such  an  abundant 
crop  this  year. 

I  believe  the  continuation  of  the 
target  price  programs  is  also  terribly 
important  because  they  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  an  equi- 
table method  of  controlling  produc- 
tion and  Govenunent  costs  during  pe- 
riods of  temporary  surplus,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  producers 
some  protection  from  prices  sliding  far 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

Clearly  we  cannot  provide  total  pro- 
tection to  the  agricultural  economy, 
nor  should  we  be  expected  to  do  so  in 
an  open-market  system.  However,  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  a  system  to 
provide  abundant  supplies  of  low-cost 
food  and  fiber  to  the  consumers  of 
this  coimtry  and  the  world,  then  we 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  those 
people  who  provide  us  with  this  abim- 
dance. 

Having  said  this,  I  would  turn  your 
attention  to  those  provisions  of  H.R. 
3603  which  apply  to  wheat,  soybeans, 
and  feed  grains: 

WHEAT 

The  bill  increases  the  minimum  loan 
rate  from  $3.20  to  no  less  than  $3.55 
per  bushel  in  1982.  For  the  1983-85 
crop  years,  the  loan  level  would  be  ad- 
justed by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
wheat  target  price. 

The  bill  increases  the  target  price  to 
$4.20  per  bushel  in  1982,  compared  to 
$3.81  per  bushel  in  1981,  and  annually 
adjusts  the  target  price  for  the  1983- 
85  crop  years  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
per-acre  cost  of  production,  excluding 
land  and  management  costs.  However, 
a  further  provision  gives  the  Depart- 
ment discretionary  authority  to  use  or 
suspend  target  prices  when  wheat  car- 
ryover levels  are  less  than  1  billion 
bushels. 

While  the  bill  also  continues  set- 
aside  and  voluntary  diversion  author- 
ity through  1985,  it  requires  the  De- 
partment to  make  national  program 
acreage  and  set-aside  announcements 
no  later  than  August  1. 


SOYBKAItS 

H.R.  3603  extends  the  soybean  loan 
program  for  4  years,  basing  the  loan 
level  on  75  percent  of  the  average  Chi- 
cago cash  price  for  No.  1  Yellow  Soy- 
beans for  the  preceding  5  years,  ex- 
cluding the  high  and  low  years.  How- 
ever, the  minimum  loan  level  for  1982 
cannot  be  set  at  less  than  $5.02  per 
bushel.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
loan  eligibility  not  be  contingent  upon 
a  cross-compliance  or  set-aside  require- 
ment. 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  minimum  loan  rate  for  com  is 
increased  to  $2.65  per  bushel  in  1982— 
from  $2.40  per  bushel  in  1981— and  is 
adjusted  annually  thereafter  through 
1985  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
com  target  price  is  adjusted. 

Target  prices  are  increased  from  the 
1981  level  of  $2.40  to  $2.90  per  bushel 
in  1982  and  are  further  adjusted  each 
year,  through  1985,  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  per-acre  cost  of  production,  ex- 
cluding land  and  management  costs. 
As  with  the  wheat  program,  the  De- 
partment is  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  use  or  suspend  target  prices 
when  com  carryover  levels  are  less 
than  1.3  billion  bushels. 

Finally,  the  bill  sets  loan  rates  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye 
in  relation  to  the  com  loan  rates,  au- 
thorizes target  price  programs  for  com 
and  grain  sorghum  as  well  as  for 
barley  and  oats  if  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary;  set-aside  and  voluntary  di- 
version authority  is  continued  through 
1985,  however  the  Department  is  re- 
quired to  make  national  program  acre- 
age and  set-aside  announcements  for 
com  no  later  than  November  1. 

D  1445 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportuni- 
ty to  make  this  statement  in  regard  to 
the  1981  omnibus  farm  bill. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  the  long  hours  of  work  that  have 
gone  into  H.R.  3603— work  that  has 
t>een  difficult,  to  say  the  least.  I  would 
especially  like  to  thank  Chairman  de 
LA  Garza  and  our  minority  leader. 
Bill  Wampler,  for  their  bipartisan  ef- 
forts. 

I  remember  well  the  advice  of  the 
former  Agriculture  Committee  chair- 
man. Bob  Pogue,  from  Texas  who 
always  said  it  was  not  a  question  of 
passing  the  best  possible  farm  bill,  but 
the  best  farm  bill  possible;  and  that  is 
certainly  true  today. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
the  57-county  big  First  District  of 
Kansas.  In  normal  crop  years,  we  grow 
more  wheat  than  any  State.  We  tire,  in 
fact,  livestock  and  grain  country.  We 


are,  in  fact,  rural  and  smalltown  Amer- 
ica. 

Back  in  1977.  when  the  current  farm 
bill  was  being  considered,  my  predeces- 
sor. Keith  Sebelius,  offered  these  com- 
ments: 

Today,  in  my  district  and  throughout  the 
High  Plains  Wheat  producing  area,  we  are 
In  the  midst  of  a  severe  price,  credit  and 
cash  now  crisis.  The  picture  In  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  the  livestock  industries  is  bleak. 
If  something  is  not  done,  we  could  experi- 
ence an  agri-tragedy. 

Today,  4  years  later,  those  words  are 
prophetic.  In  1977,  4.5  percent  of  our 
population  made  their  living  on  farms. 
Today  that  figure  is  down  to  2.6  per- 
cent. From  1975  to  1980.  this  Nation 
lost  close  to  182.000  farms.  Two  thou- 
sand farmers  per  week  have  gone  out 
of  business  since  1960.  Nonfarmers 
now  own  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
farmland. 

The  1977  farm  bill-and  all  of  the  bi- 
partisan attempts  to  improve  it  and  to 
press  for  administrative  changes  in 
policy— did  not  reverse  this  trend.  The 
agri-tragedy  is  continuing. 

National  farm  income  is  down  39 
percent  from  1979  levels.  Farm  income 
for  1980,  last  year,  was  $20  billion.  But 
adjusted  for  inflation,  net  farm 
income  dropped  to  below  $10  billion, 
the  lowest  since  1934,  the  darkest  year 
in  the  Great  Depression. 

I  have  a  price  board  posted  in  my 
office  where  we  keep  track  of  the  daily 
wheat,  com,  milo,  and  cattle  markets 
in  my  hometown  of  Dodge  City.  In 
1973.  8  years  ago.  a  Dodge  City  wheat 
producer  could  sell  a  bushel  of  wheat 
for  $4.30.  Today,  that  farmer  would  re- 
ceive $3.57  a  bushel.  Name  me  one  in- 
dustry selling  their  product  for  17  per- 
cent less  than  8  years  ago. 

We  have  been  plagued  in  the  High 
Plains  with  wheat  and  cattle  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production  for  sever- 
al years  in  a  row.  Grain  producers 
have  survived  by  making  up  in  yield 
what  they  lack  in  price  and  by  increas- 
ing their  debt  load.  This  year,  we  had 
soaring  interest  rates,  no  price  and  no 
crop  due  to  freeze  damage  and,  of 
course  those  ever  rising  production 
costs. 

Among  the  2.400  farms  in  Kansas 
State  University's  Extension  Farm 
Management  Association,  farm  income 
was  down  13.4  percent  over  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  farm  expense  rose 
almost  8  percent  and  net  farm  income 
plunged  an  astounding  66  percent. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  in  trouble.  We 
are  losing  diversified  and  established 
producers.  It  used  to  be  that  the  cru- 
cial question  in  agriculture  policy  was 
where  the  next  generation  of  farmers 
would  come  from.  Today,  it  is  how  can 
the  current  generation  hang  on? 

Yet.  against  this  backdrop  of  severe 
problems,  we  seem  to  be  considering 
this  farm  bill  as  if  it  were  wine  and 
roses  in  farm  country. 

Business  Week  magazine  says: 
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Agriculture  is  a  strong  Industry  and  that 
for  the  most  part  of  this  century,  the  gov- 
ernment has  given  the  farmer  special  help 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said: 

While  widening  rents  continue  to  appear 

in  the  nation's  social  safety  net,  Uncle  Sam 

apparently  will  have  little  trouble  providing 

a  cushion  for  American  farmers. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  head- 
lined a  story,  "Senators  Till  Sweeter 
Soil  for  Farm  Programs." 

I  have  news' for  these  folks.  Agricul- 
ture is  sick  and  the  illness  is  nation- 
wide. Continued  high  interest  rates 
and  low  farm  prices  are  not  only  hurt- 
ing established  farmers  and  ranchers, 
but  are  also  shutting  down  mainstreet 
in  rural  and  smalltown  America.  If  we 
do  not  see  progress  in  getting  interest 
rates  down,  inflation  under  control 
and  price  improvement,  the  situation 
is  so  serious  it  will  impact  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  regard,  this 
seems  to  be  the  year  of  the  insect  in 
Washington.  We  have  in  this  t>ody 
"Boll  Weevils, "  'Gypsy  Moths, "  and 
now  even  "Gold  Bugs."  Hopefully,  we 
will  not  discover  a  "Medfly." 

It  would  appear  that  the  "Gypsy 
Moths"  have  informed  the  President 
they  will  not  survive  the  winter  imless 
they  are  spared  further  cuts  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  farm  country  there  lives 
an  insect.  He  makes  his  living  by  work- 
ing in  the  ground.  He  lives  in  small 
colonies  and  for  the  most  part  is  part 
of  a  social  group.  But,  when  threat- 
ened, the  yellow  jacket  becomes  ag- 
gressive and  the  worker  will  attack. 

During  a  recent  tour  of  the  57  coun- 
ties of  my  district,  and  in  talking  with 
thousands  of  people  at  the  Kansas 
State  Fair,  I  find  strong  support  for 
what  President  Reagan  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish. Some  70  percent  of  those 
who  took  the  time  to  stop  by  our 
booth  at  the  fair  said  they  would  sup- 
port additional  spending  cuts,  includ- 
ing those  made  in  the  military  budget. 

We  know  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
farmer  is  inflation.  The  price  of  diesel 
fuel  has  risen  150  percent  in  4  years. 
Fertilizer  costs  are  up  over  50  percent. 
Interest  rates  have  doubled.  According 
to  a  recent  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  70  to  90  percent  of  the  farmer's 
gross  receipt  go  for  direct  production 
costs. 

The  result  has  been  a  cost-price 
squeeze  that  had  become  a  virtual 
bear  hug.  The  farmer  today  is  faced 
with  a  paradox  of  enormous  irony.  He 
is  being  asked  to  produce  enough  food 
and  fiber  for  our  own  Nation  and  a 
troubled  and  hungry  world  and  yet 
the  price  he  received  for  his  product  is 
still  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  my  district  stand  firmly 
behind  the  President  and  goals  of  his 
economic  recovery  program. 
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They  support  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  budget.  Doubtlessly, 
we  will  make  progress  in  fitting  a  size 
38  farm  bill  into  a  pair  of  size  34  jeans 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  American  farmers  are 
quite  willing  to  do  their  part  to  bal- 
ance the  national  budget.  My  message 
is  that  the  effort  to  cut  spending  can 
play  no  favorites,  no  section  of  the 
country.  Do  not  prod  us  "yellow  jack- 
ets" with  a  stick.  Our  sting  raises  Targe 
welts  and  causes  swelling. 

In  this  regard,  I  Icnow  some  of  my 
colleagues  from  urban  areas  will  say  it 
is  not  the  business  of  government  to 
keep  farmers  in  business  or  to  deny 
anyone  the  right  to  fail.  I  strongly 
agree.  But,  let  us  look  at  who  is  the 
real  beneficiary  of  the  farm  bill. 

We  forget  that  in  this  Nation  a  small 
portion  of  one's  take-home  pay  is 
going  for  food.  This  portion  is  smaller 
than  anywhere  in  the  world;  some  15 
to  18  percent  depending  on  an  individ- 
uals  income  level.  And,  the  farmer 
sees  very  little  of  that  15  percent.  The 
farmer  receives  less  return  from  a  loaf 
of  bread  than  the  cost  of  the  bread 
wrapper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  spends  only  15  percent 
of  his  income  on  food,  that  remaining 
income  is  invested  in  other  areas  of 
the  economy.  Citizens  of  other  coun- 
tries pay  up  to  40  percent  of  their 
income  for  food.  I  ask.  who  is  subsidiz- 
ing whom? 

If  the  present  trend  in  agriculture  is 
not  changed,  it  will  have  ominous  por- 
tents for  the  American  consumer.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  by  the  year 
2000  over  half  of  our  Nation's  food 
output  will  be  produced  by  50.000  or 
fewer  farms.  Let  me  point  out.  that  in 
the  State  of  Kansas  alone,  we  now 
have  72.000  farmers. 

When  farming  is  controlled  in  the 
style  of  large  corporations,  it  will  no 
longer  t>e  a  traditional  and  proven  way 
of  life.  Agriculture  will  be  run  strictly 
for  a  profit.  When  this  happens,  the 
American  consumer  will  long  for  the 
days  that  farming  was  a  way  of  life  in- 
stead of  being  dominated  by  corpora- 
tions and  super  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3603  had  been 
characterized  as  being  over  budget  and 
much  too  expensive.  The  charge  has 
also  been  leveled,  mostly  in  the  urban 
press,  that  the  farm  program  has  not 
taken  cuts.  This  is  not  the  case.  Major 
cuts  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  the 
first  budget  reconciliation  act. 

Major  cuts  have  been  implemented 
in  interest  subsidies  within  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  programs. 
User  fees  have  been  imposed  for  Fed- 
eral grain  inspection  so  that  farmers 
bear  the  cost  of  inspection;  inspection, 
I  might  add,  that  in  my  State  is  super- 
fluous. The  tobacco  farmer  will  now 
pay  for  the  cost  of  inspecting  tobacco. 
We  have  eliminated  the  disaster  pro- 
gram which  protected  the  farmer  from 
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natural  disasters.  This  program  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  which  forces  the 
farmer  to  bear  the  burden  of  insur- 
ance premiums.  We  have  gone  down 
this  road  despite  the  fact  the  FCIC 
program  in  not  working  well  in  the 
High  Plains  and  may  leave  the  farmer 
with  no  protection  from  natural  disas- 
ter. Major  cuts  have  been  made  in  the 
REA  program  and,  of  course,  the  dairy 
program  has  received  a  cutback  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  cut  pro- 
grams and,  doubtlessly,  we  will  under- 
go more  cuts  as  this  bill  is  considered. 
Most  producers  know  that  these  cuts 
will  have  to  be  endured.  They  support 
the  goal  of  the  administration  which 
is  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  a  reasona- 
ble retum  from  the  marketplace 
within  a  market  oriented  farm  policy. 
Let  me  stress,  however,  we  are  still 
picking  up  the  pieces  of  shattered 
prices  from  the  ill-advised  Soviet  grain 
embargo.  Officials  in  the  State  De- 
partment still  propose  using  farm  ex- 
ports as  a  tool  in  foreign  policy  and  we 
continue  to  import  substandard  food 
products  in  competition  with  Ameri- 
can farmers.  Clearly,  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  Farmers  cannot  stay  in 
business  with  free  enterprise  policies 
on  the  production  end  and  control  on 
the  market  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  our  contin- 
ued price,  cash  flow  and  credit  prob- 
lems, it  is  my  contention  we  need  a 
reasonable  increase  in  the  loan  rate 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  H.R.  3603 
contains  this  modest  increase.  H.R. 
3603  contains  target  prices.  I  feel  this 
provision  is  essential  if  we  are  to  re- 
build American  agriculture  from  the 
devastating  impact  of  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo.  The  target  price  program 
will  insure  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration lives  up  to  its  word  on  expand- 
ed exports.  It  is  insurance  for  the 
farmers  that  the  State  Department 
will  not  be  meddling  in  the  business  of 
agricultural  exports.  If  we  sell  the 
grain  and  the  price  improves,  the 
target  price  deficiency  payment  will 
not  be  made.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer-stockman 
in  my  district  does  not  want  special 
treatment.  All  he  asks  for  is  a  fair 
shake.  He  does  not  want  subsidies  or 
protection,  but  only  a  fair  and  reason- 
able farm  policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  this  farm  bill  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  what  is  good  for  the 
farmer  is  also  good  for  the  consumer 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stenholm). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  proceed  with 
consideration  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1981.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  all  take  time  to  consider 
the  serious  and  severe  circumstances 
facing  our  Nation's  farm  sector  today. 

America's  farmers  have  been  hit 
hard  by  drought,  inflated  production 
cost,  and  high  interest  rates.  They  are 
now  recovering  from  a  year  in  which 
net  farm  income  fell  nearly  40  percent 
from  the  year  before.  The  net  farm 
income  for  1980  was  $19.9  billion,  39 
percent  below  1979's  $32.7  billion,  in 
constant  dollars. 

Double-digit  inflation,  higher  inter- 
est rates,  and  increasing  energy  costs 
pushed  total  farm  production  ex- 
penses up  10  percent  in  1980  to  $130.7 
billion. 

In  1980,  short-term  interest  in- 
creased 29  percent,  fuel  costs  were  up 
29  percent,  fertilizer  27  percent,  and 
real  estate  interest  up  19  percent. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  way  the 
American  farmer  could  pass  along  his 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  The 
price  of  farm  products  has  not  even 
approached  the  level  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  the  skyrocketing  prices 
for  essential  farm  inputs. 

Farm  debt  has  reached  record  levels, 
and  forecasters  tell  us  that  production 
expenses  are  expected  to  climb  at  a 
rate  of  9  to  1 1  percent  this  year. 

With  these  gloomy  facts  in  mind.  I 
ask  my  colleagues:  Can  we  really 
expect  any  sector  of  our  economy  to 
survive  and  continue  to  operate  for 
much  longer  under  these  conditions?  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  farmers  and  agri- 
businessmen  in  my  district  answer  this 
question  with  a  resounding  "No." 

Yet.  while  we  recognize  the  prob- 
lems—and seem  to  be  resolved  that 
they  will  worsen  before  getting 
better— we  are  confronted  with  sugges- 
tions and  choices  that  I  believe  are 
grossly  absent  of  any  real  solutions  or 
relief  for  the  farmer. 

I  am  a  realist.  I  know  that  current 
economic  conditions  dictate  that  we 
make  some  tough  decisions.  The 
public  demands  fiscal  restraint,  and 
the  budget  ax  has  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  legislative  process  as  the 
gavel. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  know  well  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  all  faced  in  making  re- 
ductions where  we  hope  the  adverse 
impacts  to  human  beings  will  be  least. 
As  a  farmer,  and  as  one  who  has  lived, 
all  my  life  in  rural  America,  it  has 
been  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance 
that  I  have  agreed  to  many  of  the 
spending  cuts  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  this  year.  Neverthe- 
less. I  have  made  these  difficult 
choices  in  the  belief  that  the  health  of 


the  overall  economy  would  be  better 
served. 

In  looking  for  agricultural  programs 
to  trim,  there  comes  a  point  where 
there  is  no  longer  any  fat,  and  the 
only  thing  left  to  cut  is  the  lean  and 
the  bone.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  al- 
ready taken  our  pound  of  flesh,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  not  to  attempt  to 
balance  the  budget  by  killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  U.S.  over- 
seas trade  picture  is  our  export  of 
$41.2  billion  worth  of  farm  products. 
This  resulted  in  an  agricultural  trade 
surplus  in  1980  of  almost  $23  billion, 
which  was  of  significant  benefit  to  our 
Nation's  balance  of  trade.  Our  agricul- 
tural exports  have  increased  dramati- 
cally from  the  $7  billion  figure  in  1970. 
and  further  growth  is  still  possible  if 
we  only  recognize  the  importance  of 
keeping  American  agriculture  healthy. 

In  the  next  few  hours  and  days,  deci- 
sions will  be  made  that  will  affect  the 
state  of  American  agriculture  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  compromises  can  be  reached,  and 
that  a  farm  bill  can  be  produced  which 
truly  serves  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation  and  its  farmers. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  agriculture  to 
our  national  economic  security.  For 
decades  we  have  developed  and  sup- 
ported programs  to  stabilize  agricul- 
ture and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  strength  of  the  family  farm 
structure. 

It  is  this  same  attitude  and  responsi- 
ble treatment  of  agricultural  policy 
that  I  will  be  looking  for  when  I  cast 
my  vote  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  late  Will  Rogers  once  made  a 
statement  that  I  think  will  be  very  fit- 
ting for  us  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  get 
into  the  debate  and  eventual  passage 
of  the  1981  farm  bill.  He  said: 

It  ain't  really  people's  ignorance  that 
bothers  me  so  much.  It's  them  knowing  so 
much  that  ain't  so,  that's  the  problem. 

Now,  I  submit  that  there  are  going 
to  be  three  areas  we  are  going  to  get 
into  on  the  farm  bill  in  which  a  lot  of 
us  are  going  to  be  talking  about  things 
that  are  just  not  so.  One  is  in  the  area 
of  the  budget,  that  the  farm  bill  is  an 
expensive  bill.  When  we  look  at  the 
very  real  fact  that  the  1972  farm 
budget  was  $5.3  billion,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  budget  that  we  are 
passing  this  year  is  $4.5  billion. 

Now,  I  would  defy  any  other  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
other  proponent  of  a  bill  that  will 
come  before  this  House  to  say  that 
they  are  living  within  those  standards. 

Also,  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
this  particular  bill  is  going  to  be  over 
the  1982  budget,  it  is  a  fact  that  after 
we  get  through  passing  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  gent^f man 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell),  we  will  be 
within  the  budget.  So  any  argument 


that  we  will  be  outside  the  budget  will 
not  be  factual. 

The  second  group  of  attacks  we  will 
have  on  the  farm  bill  will  come  from 
those  cheap-food  advocates  who  have 
been  present  in  this  House  since  1952 
and  who  refuse  to  recognize  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  American  people 
are  eating  better  on  less  percent  of 
their  income  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  contend  that  that  is  not  a 
fact.  I  will  suggest  that  those  days  are 
going  to  be  numbered  in  which  we  will 
continue  to  enjoy  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  food  we  now  enjoy. 

The  third  attack  on  the  bill  is  going 
to  come  in  this  House  by  those  who 
still  believe  in  the  tooth  fairy  and  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  free  world  market 
and  all  we  need  to  do  is  allow  the 
American  producers  to  produce  and 
sell  into  that  so-called  free  world 
market. 

If  anyone  tries  to  convince  me  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  free  world 
market,  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  a  free  world  market,  that  the 
Japanese  market  is  a  free  world 
market,  or  that  the  European 
Common  Market  is  a  free  world 
market,  as  defined  by  Americans.  I 
will  suggest  that  they  offer  that  in 
proof  as  they  come  into  the  debate. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  mar- 
keting system  of  agriculture.  ^  system 
that  is  once  again  allowing  the  U.S. 
farmer  to  sell  his  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  Union  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, thus  subsidizing  the  Soviet  Union 
on  grain  sales  that  we  need  to  make 
because  of  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmers. 

Quite  frankly,  the  bill  that  comes 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  not  going  to  do  anything  to  address 
the  real  problem— low  farm  income.  Is 
it  not  interesting  that  the  two  pro- 
grams that  have  worked  well  for  farm- 
ers and  consumers,  the  dairy  program 
and  the  peanut  program,  two  pro- 
grams that  have  worked  and  that  have 
provided  a  stable  supply  of  good  qual- 
ity milk  and  peanuts  in  the  grocery 
store  at  a  price  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican, even  the  poorest  among  us.  can 
afford  to  buy.  are  coming  under  the 
greatest  amount  of  attack  and  that 
has  caused  us  to  do  something  about 
them? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  quite  frankly  and 
honestly  believe  that  we  could  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  the  dairy  program 
if  we  go  any  further  than  what  the 
Agriculture  Committee  is  now  recom- 
mending, and  that  we  have  already 
done  harm  with  what  we  have  done 
trying  to  live  within  the  budget.  We 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  value  of 
the  dairy  program,  believe  that  we 
should  go  no  further. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
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gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  and  our  hard-working 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Wampler,  for 
their  tireless  efforts  in  producing  H.R. 
3603.  It  certainly  goes  without  saying 
that  the  farmer  is  the  backbone  of 
America  and.  as  such,  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  continuing  their  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  American 
economy. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  Members  of  this  body  who 
do  not  understand  the  importance  of 
the  farmer's  contribution  to  our  socie- 
ty and  our  economy  and  will  seek 
every  opportunity  to  make  massive 
and  disabling  cuts  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's support  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Equally  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that 
we  bring  H.R.  3603  to  the  floor  for 
consideration  at  a  time  when  the 
shock  of  a  Presidential  request  for  ad- 
ditional reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing is  fresh  in  all  of  our  minds.  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  the  spirit  of 
the  moment  may  induce  otherwise 
policy-conscious  Members  to  follow 
the  whims  of  a  few  whose  proposals 
would  destroy  American  agriculture  as 
we  now  know  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  H.R.  3603  in  its  present 
form  exceeds  the  budgetary  limita- 
tions we  set  for  the  agriculture  func- 
tion in  May.  Accordingly,  cuts  must  be 
made.  It  is  most  important,  however, 
that  these  revisions  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  commod- 
ities and  programs  contained  in  H.R. 
3603. 

This  certainly  has  not  occurred  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  pro- 
posed changes  in  H.R.  3603.  Target 
prices  for  wheat  increase  from  their 
current  level  of  $3.10  to  $4.  target 
prices  for  corn  increase  from  their  cur- 
rent level  of  $2.40  to  $2.70,  and  target 
prices  for  rice  increase  from  their  cur- 
rent level  of  $10.68  to  $10.73.  Yet  dairy 
price  supports  will  be  maintained  at 
$12.80  per  hundredweight  of  3.5  milk. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  these  revi- 
sions are  proposed  despite  the  fact 
that  estimated  outlays  on  wheat  will 
exceed  estimated  outlays  on  dairy  by 
over  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
according  to  the  administration's  fig- 
ures; we  have  a  bumper  corn  crop  that 
should  drive  prices  down  and  not  up; 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  expected  to  accumulate  a  sur- 
plus of  rice  this  year. 

I  am,  therefore,  concerned  that  the 
dairy  program  has  been  singled  out  for 
inequitable  cuts  to  reach  the  limita- 
tions as  set  by  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. Accordingly.  I  rise  today  to  warn 
my  colleagues  of  the  dangers  of  adopt- 


ing the  administration's  proposal  on 
the  dairy  program  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

The  dairy  price  support  program  was 
created  in  1949  to  guarantee  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  dairy  products  to  the 
American  consumer  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  to  insure  the  dairy  producer 
a  reasonable  price  for  his  product.  The 
goals  of  the  dairy  program,  then,  are 
to  stabilize  milk  price  and  balance 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products. 

During  the  32-year  history  of  the 
program,  the  support  level  has  never 
been  set  below  75  percent  of  parity. 

If  production  exceeds  consumption, 
the  Federal  Government  will  offer  to 
remove  the  surplus  from  the  market 
at  the  support  price  established  for 
the  product.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, this  excess  production  returns 
to  the  market  during  the  year  at  times 
of  inadequate  production.  Net  pro- 
gram costs  average  $283  million  per 
year. 

HOW  DID  THE  CURRENT  CCC  SURPLUS  OCCUR? 

Since  1979,  the  CCC  has  had  a  sur- 
plus of  dairy  products  in  storage  since 
production  has  exceeded  consumption. 
There  are  several  contributing  factors 
to  this  surplus. 

First  of  all.  the  market  prices  for 
beef,  cull  cows,  and  corn  have  all  been 
low.  Low  beef  and  cull  cow  prices  dis- 
courage dairy  farmers  from  raising 
cattle,  a  natural  alternative  to  dairy 
farming,  and  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue to  milk  cows  they  would  other- 
wise cull.  Low  corn  prices  encourage 
farmers  to  feed  their  dairy  herds 
more.  The  result  of  these  three 
market  factors  is  a  greater  production 
of  milk. 

Second.  American  foreign  policy  has 
discouraged  exports  of  American  dairy 
products.  We  may  have  lifted  the  Rus- 
sian grain  embargo  but  we  still  have  a 
butter  embargo  in  effect  against  the 
Soviets.  This,  of  course,  compounds 
the  problem  of  increased  production. 

Third,  imports  of  foreign  dairy,  prod- 
ucts and  dairy  substitutes  such  as 
casein  impact  upon  our  surplus  of  do- 
mestic dairy  products.  The  importing 
of  these  foreign  products  directly  dis- 
places domestic  dairy  products  in 
many  cases,  thereby  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram to  the  Federal  Government. 

Fourth,  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  decreased.  A  sluggish  econo- 
my has  encouraged  the  American  con- 
sumer to  try  alternatives  and  imita- 
tion products. 

In  short,  the  current  CCC  surplus 
can  be  traced  to  factors  other  than  the 
price  support  program  itself. 

ACTION  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  TAKEN  THIS  YEAR 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  Federal  out- 
lays on  the  dairy  program,  the  Con- 
gress has  already  acted  twice  this  year. 

In  March  the  Congress  eliminated 
the  April   adjustment  in  dairy  price 


supports  that  saved  $190  million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Then,  in  reconciliation,  the  level  of 
support  was  decreased  from  the  cur- 
rent 80  percent  to  75  percent  of  parity. 
This  move  is  expected  to  save  at  least 
$381  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  alone 
and  almost  $6  billion  over  the  next  5 
fiscal  years. 

•  Thus,  since  the  beginning  of  1981. 
the  dairy  program  has  received  $571 
million  in  cuts.  It  is  noteworthy  to 
point  out  that  H.R.  3603  will  cut  an 
additional  $100  million  in  outlays  as  it 
is  'presently  written,  since  it  forgoes 
the  April  1,  1982.  adjustment  in  dairy 
price  supports. 

Accordingly,  the  dairy  program  has 
already  saved  $671  million  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  This 
should  be  more  than  an  adequate 
signal  to  America's  dairy  farmers  to 
limit  their  production. 

While  further  cuts  will  undoubtedly 
be  suggested  to  bring  H.R.  3603  within 
the  limitation  of  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, we  should  not  overreact  to  the 
current  imbalance  between  the  supply 
and  demand  in  dairy  products. 

There  are  those  who  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority 
to  set  the  dairy  price  support  level 
lower  than  70  percent  of  parity  if  the 
Secretary,  in  his  sole  discretion,  esti- 
mates that  net  removals  by  the  CCC 
will  exceed  $250  million  in  the  next 
marketing  year.  This  proposal  would 
result  in  a  48-percent  reduction  in  the 
dairy  program  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
an  average  loss  in  income  of  $9,021  per 
dairy  farmer  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  dairy 
farmer  is  willing  to  take  his  share  of 
reductions  in  Federal  spending;  how- 
ever, at  a  time  when  other  commod- 
ities receive  no  cuts  whatsoever,  it  is 
patently  inequitable  to  expect  one  seg- 
ment of  the  American  farm  communi- 
ty to  have  their  program  cut  in  half. 

UNREASONABLE  ACTION  WILL  BRING  DRAMATIC 
RESULTS 

If  we  do  not  exercise  reason  in  our 
consideration  of  the  dairy  title  of  H.R. 
3603.  many  young  and  beginning  farm- 
ers who  are  presently  barely  making  a 
living  as  dairy  farmers  in  these  times 
of  high  interest  rates  and  soaring  costs 
of  production  will  be  forced  out  of 
business.  Who.  then,  will  replace  the 
older  dairy  farmers  when  they  retire? 
This  problem  will  confront  us  in  the 
very  near  future  as  the  average  age  of 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  is  now  55 
years  old. 

If  many  of  America's  dairy  farmers 
are  forced  out  of  business,  within  a 
few  short  years  production  will  de- 
crease below  consumer  demand  and 
otherwise  stable  prices  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  increase  dramatically. 

The  effect  on  the  American  con- 
sumer will  be  great.  There  are  those 
who  would  argue  that  a  price  support 
program     artificially     increases    con- 
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sumer  prices.  Statistics  indicate  that 
this  has  not  happened  in  the  dairy 
program. 

Between  1987  and  1980,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  food  prod- 
ucts increased  from  a  base  of  100  to 
162.4.  During  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  index  for  dairy  products  rose  from 
a  base  of  100  to  132.7— only  one-half 
the  rate  for  all  food  products  com- 
bined. And  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  majority  of  the  increase  in 
dairy  prices  came  in  the  mid-1970's 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  lower 
dairy  price  supports  and  consumer 
prices  soared  until  supports  again  sta- 
bilized the  market. 

Clearly,  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram has  accomplished  its  goal  of  sta- 
bilizing consumer  prices  for  dairy 
products  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
insured  the  dairy  farmer  a  reasonable 
price  for  his  production. 

As  such,  when  we  review  the  dairy 
program  in  the  farm  bill  in  the  near 
future,  we  should  exercise  reason,  not 
reckless  abandon,  in  making  alter- 
ations to  a  program  that  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  past. 

D  1500 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  2 
minutes  it  is  kind  of  tough,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  under  Chairman  Pogue 
and  under  Chairman  Foley.  I  regret  1 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  under 
Chairman  de  la  Garza.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting for  me  personally  to  note  so 
many  of  my  good  friends  in  this  House 
over  the  years  are  from  the  agricul- 
ture States,  in  spite  of  so  many  basic 
differences  we  may  have. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  is  has  been  said  on 
the  floor  several  times  in  the  last  week 
or  two  that  I  have  fought  and  defeat- 
ed a  sugar  bill.  I  have  never  defeated  a 
sugar  bill  in  the  House.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  twice  in  the  last  7 
years,  by  substantial  majorities,  voted 
down  a  sugar  bill.  They  are  going  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  it  three 
times  in  this  next  week  or  so. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  very  brief 
statement: 

There  is  an  inflationary  steamroller  that 
is  bailing  towards  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  is  about  to  flatten  the  American  con- 
sumer and  make  a  mockery  of  our  efforts  to 
control  inflation. 

That  is  a  quote  spoken  about  the 
sugar  program  by  one  who  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  the  leading  budget  person 
in  this  country,  David  Stockman.  He 
made  that  statement  in  1978.  I  do  not 
know  anything  that  he  has  said  in 
recent  days  to  refute  that  statement. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  difficult  things  for  me,  and 


I  think  for  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  House,  is  that  we  have 
gone  through  an  agonizing  period  over 
the  last  several  months  of  cutting  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  cutting  pro- 
grams for  students,  cutting  mass 
transportation,  cutting  jobs,  eliminat- 
ing programs  that  have  been  really 
needed,  coming  down  to  school 
lunches,  and  I  will  not  go  through 
that  again,  but  the  administration,  as 
it  said,  ended  up  with  catsup  on  its 
face,  and  attempts  to  really  make  the 
program  devastatingly  weak,  and 
having  done  all  of  this,  when  we  now 
talk  of  instituting  a  new  sugar  pro- 
gram that  has  been  rejected  just  2 
years  ago  by  this  Congress.  I  just  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  stand  up. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith)  who 
serves  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3603, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981. 
May  I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  all  other  members 
of  this  committee.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
House  debate  on  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1982.  na- 
tional farm  income  declined  by  25  per- 
cent in  1980.  This  in  itself  is  disturbing 
news  and  should  wave  a  red  flag  to 
lawmakers,  but  let  me  add  some  infor- 
mation that  has  become  available 
since  that  time. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  American 
farmers  today  are  in  deep  economic 
trouble.  The  record  crops  we  are  har- 
vesting this  year  have  already  driven 
prices  down  to  levels  which  are  far 
below  the  costs  of  production. 

The  USDA.  on  September  2.  revised 
its  farm  income  estimates— downward. 
The  Department  advised  us  that  be- 
cause of  continued  weakness  in  farm 
prices,  net  farm  income  would  be  $20 
to  $24  billion  in  1981.  Keep  in  mind 
that  net  farm  income  in  1980.  a  year 
that  was  25  percent  below  1979,  only 
reached  $20  billion. 

According  to  the  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 28  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, wheat  was  selling  on  the  cash 
market  at  the  end  of  last  week  in 
Kansas  City  for  25%  cents  a  bushel 
below  a  year  earlier.  Corn  was  down  74 
cents.  Soybeans  were  $1.34 '/z  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  Sugar  was  down  21.7 
cents. 

According  to  these  figures,  wheat 
farmers  face  a  cash  market  which  is 
down  6  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Corn 
is  off  22  percent;  soybeans,  off  18  per- 
cent; sugar,  off  57  percent;  cotton,  off 
28  percent. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  prices  on  this  scale  mean  sharply 


lower  income  for  farmers  during  a 
period  in  which  production  costs  of  all 
kinds  continue  to  climb  and  interest 
rates  remain  at  disastrous  levels. 

What  about  1982?  Does  the  situation 
look  better  for  the  near  future?  Not 
from  what  we  can  tell.  Feed  grain  pro- 
duction is  up  22  percent:  soybeans,  up 
15  percent.  All  wheat  is  forecast  at  a 
record  2.75  billion  bushels— 16  percent 
more  than  last  year.  Cotton  will  in- 
crease 39  percent  and  all  tobacco  pro- 
duction is  up  11  percent  from  last 
year.  When  production  goes  up,  prices 
go  down.  This  is  not  to  mention  large 
carryovers  from  last  year,  a  gloomy 
livestock  feeding  outlook,  outrageous 
interest  rates,  and  a  stronger  dollar 
and  weak  world  economy  tempering 
export  demand. 

It  used  to  be  that  if  grain  prices 
were  not  good  we  could  feed  it  to  live- 
stock as  an  alternative.  But  livestock 
prices,  too.  are  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  Nebraska  it  costs  $74  a 
hundred  to  get  steers  to  1,100  pounds. 
But  the  price  on  the  Omaha  market  is 
only  $66-$67.  Hog  prices  are  about  $5 
per  hundredweight  below  production 
costs. 

A  commodities  report  which  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska started  out  by  saying,  "Com 
futures  hit  contract  lows  in  every 
month  today,"  which  says  something 
about  the  weakness  in  the  com 
market. 

What  does  this  all  mean  in  human 
terms?  It  means  that  farmers  are 
facing  3  years  of  financial  loss  that 
may  very  well  force  many  out  of  busi- 
ness. Producers  in  my  district  have 
helplessly  watched  cash  prices  at  their 
local  elevators  drop  from  season  highs, 
barely  covering  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion, to  their  current  levels— in  many 
cases  $1  below  early  July  prices. 

But  we  must  also  understand  that  if 
agriculture  is  permitted  to  continue 
sliding  into  depression,  farmers  will 
not  be  the  only  victims.  In  the  long 
run,  a  depressed  agriculture  is  the 
worst  kind  of  bad  news  for  consumers, 
because  a  depressed  agriculture  loses 
the  ability  to  give  consumers  what 
they  need  most— an  ample  and  stable 
food  and  fiber  supply  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  effects  of  a  poor  agricultural 
economy,  besides  those  felt  by  produc- 
ers and  consumers,  are  those  felt  by 
smalltown  rural  America.  Businessmen 
and  women  already  punished  by  high 
interest  rates  rely  on  a  strong  agricul- 
ture for  their  livelihood,  too.  I  just  re- 
ceived a  call  informing  me  that  two 
farm  machinery  dealerships  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Main  Street  is  really 
hurting  and  the  prospects  for  continu- 
ation of  some  services  and  products 
look  dim. 

Take  some  time  to  consider  that  the 
difference  between  the  House  commit- 
tee  version   and   the   Senate   version 
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amounts  to  about  $700  million  for 
commodity  price  support  and  loan 
costs  in  1982.  I  cannot  justify  that  re- 
duction in  light  of  the  agricultural 
economy  and  because  of  inconsisten- 
cies, such  as  our  planned  $850  million 
donation  to  the  World  Bank  in  1982. 

I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  insti- 
tuting immediate  entry  of  1981  crop 
feed  grains  into  a  farmer-held  reserve. 
This  will  allow  excess  stock  to  be 
taken  off  the  market  and  give  farmers 
marketing  operations  that  will  'help 
during  this  time  of  depressed  prices. 

I  ask  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  you  to  oppose  all 
amendments  that  would  weaken  com- 
modity prices. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  on 
his  work  on  the  1981  farm  bill.  As 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Conunit- 
tee,  he  has  labored  long  and  hard  over 
this  bill.  Farming  has  always  been, 
and  remains  today,  a  major  economic 
base  for  this  Nation.  For  this  reason, 
the  1981  farm  bill  deserves  every 
Member's  support. 

One  commodity  in  this  bill  that  has 
received  considerable  attention  is 
sugar.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  have  never  seen  a  sugar 
beet  or  a  stalk  of  sugarcane.  Fewer 
still  understand  the  care  and  attention 
required  to  bring  a  crop  of  beet  or 
cane  to  harvest.  Yet  every  day  sugar 
appears  on  our  kitchen  table  and  in 
our  food  and  drink.  Sugar  is  a  staple 
of  life:  it  is  clear  that  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers deserve  a  viable  domestic 
sugar-producing  industry  that  will 
assure  them  adequate  supplies  at  fair 
and  equitable  prices. 

During  consideration  of  this  bill,  an 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  strike 
the  nonrecourse  loan  provision  for 
sugar  from  the  farm  bill.  This 
amendment  is  being  promoted  by  the 
interests  of  large  foreign-owned  and 
foreign-operated  sugar  refineries 
which  process  sugar  imported  from 
countries  in  South  America.  Europe, 
and  South  Africa. 

Although  the  foreign  interests  pro- 
moting this  amendment  would  like  us 
to  believe  that  the  consumer  will  bene- 
fit if  the  loan  program  for  sugar  is 
eliminated,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
consumers  of  our  Nation  should  not 
believe  this  myth  for  1  minute.  Con- 
sumers now  pay  more  for  imported 
sugar  because  the  special  interests 
promoting  foreign-owned  and  foreign- 
processed  sugar  have  nothing  but 
their  own  financial  gain  in  mind. 

The  Northeast  is  an  area  which  has 
long  been  dominated  by  imported 
sugar.  Foreign  sugar  pours  in  through 
our  eastern  ports  and  saturates  the 
shelves  of  supermarkets  in  the  North- 
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east.  This  study.  "Sugar  Market  Sta- 
tistics," prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  conclusively  demon- 
strates that  consumers  in  the  North- 
east pay  2.6  cents  per  pound  more  for 
this  foreign  sugar  than  do  consumers 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Some- 
where between  the  time  that  this  for- 
eign sugar  enters  our  ports  at  prices 
well  below  the  price  of  our  domestical- 
ly produced  sugar  and  the  time  the 
sugar  appears  on  the  shelf,  the  price 
jumps  to  a  level  that  is  2.6  cents  above 
our  own  domestic  sugar.  And  all  that 
extra  cost  ends  up  as  profit  for  foreign 
producers. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  foreign 
sugar  is  adding  to  our  food  bills,  it  is 
taking  jobs  and  income  away  from  our 
own  farmers.  There  is  nothing  that 
foreign  sugar  producers  would  rather 
see  than  the  defeat  of  the  sugar  loan 
program.  If  that  occurs,  they  will 
flood  the  domestic  market  with  their 
cheap,  subsidized  sugar,  forcing  the 
100,000  Americans  who  are  directly 
employed  in  sugar  production  out  of 
work.  It  is  a  simple  reality  that  our  do- 
mestic industry  does  not  stand  a 
chance  in  the  face  of  massive  imports 
of  subsidized  foreign  sugar  if  this  loan 
program  for  sugar  is  not  adopted. 

Just  today,  Ambassadors  from  seven 
nations  in  South  America  have  written 
a  formal  letter  of  protest  to  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig.  These  na- 
tions—all dependent  on  their  ability  to 
dump  their  excess  production  of  sugar 
on  our  domestic  market— have  com- 
plained to  our  Government  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  sugar  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  bill  will  "adversely 
affect  their  economies  and  contribute 
to  unrest  or  violence." 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  I 
object  to  being  threatened  by  a  gang 
of  South  American  nations.  Further- 
more, the  case  made  by  these  nations 
has  little  bearing  on  the  facts  of  sugar. 
What  these  South  American  Ambassa- 
dors refuse  to  admit  publicly  is  that 
their  real  enemy  is  not  congressional 
approval  of  a  U.S.  sugar  loan  program. 
Their  real  enemy  is  wealthy  nations 
like  those  which  belong  to  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  for  Common 
Market  nations  dump  sugar  onto  the 
U.S.  and  world  markets  at  prices  well 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Every- 
one Icnows  that  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries simply  cannot  afford  the  massive 
subsidies  that  Common  Market  na- 
tions provide  to  their  sugar  growers. 

In  recognition  of  the  special  need  of 
lesser  developed  countries  to  have 
access  to  foreign  markets  such  as 
those  offered  by  the  United  States, 
our  Nation  had  adopted  a  trade  policy 
called  the  generalized  system  of  pref- 
erences or  the  GSP.  What  the  GSP 
does  is  very  simple:  It  waives  duty  re- 
quirements for  the  lesser  developed 
nations  and  allows  them  duty-free  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  Certainly. 
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this  gives  them  an  advantage  in  inter- 
national trade. 

In  fact,  all  but  one  of  these  nations 
named  in  the  Post  article  qualify 
under  the  GSP  program  for  duty-free 
export  of  sugar  to  the  United  SUtes. 
It  is  ludicrous  for  this  gang  of  South 
American  nations— nations  which  al- 
ready receive  preferential  treatment 
for  their  export  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States— to  threaten  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Surely  these  na- 
tions cannot,  in  any  good  faith,  argue 
that  protection  of  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  will  contribute  to  "growing 
unrest  or  violence"  in  their  own  coun- 
tries—certainly, they  carmot  make 
that  claim  with  a  straight  face. 

To  bow  to  the  implied  threats  of 
these  South  American  nations  will  not 
save  the  South  American  nations  from 
any  more  violence  or  unrest.  Succumb- 
ing to  their  threats  will,  however,  seri- 
ously weaken  one  of  American's  essen- 
tial farm  industries— the  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  industries— in  addition 
to  creating  an  unemployment  rate  of 
35  percent  of  one  of  my  islands  in 
Hawaii.  If  that  will  not  create  unrest.  I 
do  not  know  what  will. 

If  these  South  American  nations  are 
really  interested  in  protecting  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  their  sugar  indus- 
try, then  their  course  of  action  is 
really  a  very  simple  one:  They  should 
join  Australia  and  Brazil  in  their  pro- 
test of  the  Common  Market's  dumping 
of  over  5.3  million  tons  of  subsidized 
sugar  on  world  markets— a  practice 
routinely  carried  out  by  Common 
Market  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  40  years,  from 
1934  to  1974,  we  maintained  a  viable 
domestic  sugar  industry  under  the 
terms  of  the  Sugar  Act.  It  is  only  since 
the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act  in 
1974  that  prices  have  fluctuated 
wildly.  In  1974  alone,  the  price  for 
sugar  increased  from  8  to  64  cents  per 
pound.  By  1977,  the  price  declined  to  7 
cents  per  pound.  In  1980,  because  of 
the  absence  of  a  domestic  sugar  pro- 
gram, the  price  rose  to  40  cents  per 
pound  before  plummeting  to  a  low  of 
1 1  cents  in  August  of  this  year. 

It  is  only  in  the  absence  of  a  domes- 
tic program  that  we  have  experienced 
this  price  roller  coaster.  The  consumer 
is  not  happy  riding  this  roller  coaster, 
and  neither  is  the  farmer.  What  both 
the  consumer  and  the  farmer  need  is  a 
domestic  sugar  loan  program  that  will 
maintain  a  viable  domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing industry  and  thereby  assure 
adequate  supplies  at  stable  prices  for 
American  consumers.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  under  a  loan  program  as  pro- 
vided in  the  farm  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  opposing  the  Peyser  amendment. 
The  choice  is  clear.  A  vote  against  the 
Peyser  amendment  is  a  vote  against 
foreign-owned  and  foreign-operated 
sugar  refineries  which  in  no  way  hene- 
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fit  this  Nation  or  its  consumers.  A  vote 
for  the  sugar  loan  program  in  the 
farm  bill  is  a  vote  to  support  American 
farm  products— products  which  are  a 
better  deal  for  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation  and  the  100.000  workers  who 
are  employed  in  this  important  domes- 
tic industry. 

D  1510 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mar- 

LENEE). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  their  hard 
work  in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  agricultural  industy  is  willing  to 
shoulder  its  share  of  responsibility  in 
correcting  an  economy  that  has  been 
shattered  by  25  years  of  policies  lad- 
dened  with  regulations  and  Govern- 
ment spending  that  have  driven  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation  to  alltime 
highs. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  we  must 
proceed  with  extreme  caution.  For  if 
we  act  with  haste,  we  will  surely  doom 
a  generation  of  farmers  to  bankruptcy. 

We  are  writing  this  bill  at  the  worst 
possible  time.  Interest  is  at  an  alltime 
high  and  farmers  are  hit  harder  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  economy  by 
this  one  factor. 

Interest  paid  by  farmers  in  1980  was 
around  $16.5  billion.  It  is  projected 
that  in  1981  farmers  will  have  to  pay 
over  $120  billion  in  interest  charges. 

We  are  writing  a  bill  at  a  time  when 
every  viable  agricultural  program  of 
the  past  has  been  curtailed.  There  is  a 
mood,  by  those  who  have  seen  their 
favorite  programs  slashed,  a  mood  to 
cut  every  farm  program  and  then  go 
home  and  campaign  that  they  did 
something  about  consumer  prices  and 
that  they  did,  in  fact,  cut  the  budget. 

We  are,  in  effect,  writing  a  farm  bill 
under  duress.  I  submit  to  this  assem- 
bly that  it  is  ludicrous  to  write  a  farm 
bill  under  these  conditions,  a  bill  that 
will  be  binding  for  4  years. 

We  all  hope  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  cease,  but  why  sell 
our  farmers  into  bondage  by  binding 
them  to  today's  conditions.  We  must 
defeat  any  amendments  that  are  de- 
signed to  decrease  farmers  income.  If 
not,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  make 
this  a  1-year  bill. 

Net  farm  income  in  1980  fell  to  ap- 
proximately $20  billion,  down  sharply 
from  1978,  down  27  percent,  and  1979, 
down  39  percent.  When  this  $20  billion 
is  adjusted  for  inflation,  farmers  re- 
ceived less  in  income  than  they  have 
at  any  time  since  1934— less  income 


than  any  time  since  1934.  I  want  you 
all  to  just  think  about  that  for  a 
second.  The  major  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, the  industry  that  has  done  more 
to  assure  that  our  balance  of  trade 
does  not  become  even  more  dismal,  the 
most  productive  industry  in  America, 
the  most  productive  agricultural 
sector  in  the  world,  the  people  that 
place  food  and  drink  on  your  table; 
they  are  living  on  1934  income.  This 
cannot  go  on. 

We  cannot  talk  agriculture  and  eco- 
nomics without  statistics.  Ekionomists, 
those  practitioners  of  the  dismal  sci- 
ence, have  sharpened  their  pencils  and 
have  predicted  ruin  for  agriculture. 
Adjusted  net  farm  income  has  never 
been  below  $10  billion  for  2  years  in  a 
row  since  1936.  The  way  things  are 
shaping  up,  1982  could  be  the  third 
consecutive  year  below  the  $10  billion 
figure.  According  to  Data  Resources. 
Inc.— 

Spendable  income  (receipts  minus  expend- 
itures) portrays  an  even  more  depressing  de- 
scription of  the  farm  sector  difficulties. 

To  find  comparable  levels  we  must 
again  go  back  in  history  more  than  30 
years. 

August  of  1981  is  an  indication  of 
the  health  of  American  agriculture. 
This  month  showed  the  sharpest  de- 
cline in  crop  prices  in  17  months.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  June  1980  that 
prices  fell  below  the  level  of  a  year 
earlier.  The  USDA  report  predicts 
1981  net  farm  income  will  be  around 
$22  billion,  $2  billion  more  than  1980 
at  best.  Two  billion  more  in  income 
sounds  like  a  lot  to  many  people.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  expense  side  of  the 
ledger.  In  1980  fuel  went  up  29  per- 
cent, fertilizer  up  27  percent,  short- 
term  interest  29  percent,  real  estate  in- 
terest 19  percent,  and  taxes  6  percent. 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  increase  in 
overall  interest  rates.  A  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  translates  into 
a  decline  of  farm  income  of  about  10 
percent.  It  does  not  take  long  to  shove 
American  agriculture  into  the  red  with 
costs  skyrocketing  and  prices  declin- 
ing. 

Debt— it  now  appears  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican pastime  with  the  Government  the 
major  player  in  the  game.  Yet,  how 
are  agricultural  producers  to  survive 
in  this  cost-price  squeeze  except  to  sell 
out— and  to  whom  at  such  interest 
rates— or  to  borrow.  Total  farm  debt  in 
1978  was  $136.1  billion;  1979,  $157.9 
billion;  and  1980,  a  figure  of  $174.5  bil- 
lion was  reached. 

What  has  American  agriculture  done 
through  this  midst  of  hard  times.  Pro- 
duced like  never  before.  Record  wheat 
crops,  record  com  crops,  and  one  of 


the  best  export  years  ever  is  in  the 
making.  All  this  to  bring  to  Americans 
the  lowest  priced  food  in  the  world. 

What  are  we  doing  to  this  industry 
today?  It  is  comparable  to  a  disease 
that  attacks  wheat  in  my  home  State. 
While  it  stands  tall  and  firm,  the  inner 
kernel  of  grain  is  being  slowly  eaten 
away,  undetected  by  most  people. 
Come  harvest,  the  grain  powders  and 
the  crop  is  ruined.  No  income  pro- 
duced, no  food  grown.  The  action  un- 
folding on  this  bill  is  similar.  We  are 
slowly  eating  away  at  the  productive 
heart  of  America.  Undetected  by  many 
Americans,  little  understood— the  pro- 
ductive potential,  the  stabilizing  influ- 
ence. American  productivity  will  be 
sapped— today  with  the  results  not  to 
be  apparent  until  1982  and  beyond. 
The  challenge  we  face  today  is  no  easy 
task;  we  are  writing  a  4-year  economic 
health  program  under  an  economy 
beset  by  ills.  Let  us  not  provide  a  cure 
that  results  in  the  death  of  a  patient. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  compli- 
menting our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza).  I  believe  that  in  the  almost 
yearlong  debate  now  surrounding  the 
development  of  this  farm  bill  our 
chairman  has  set  an  example  of  dili- 
gence, fairness,  and  openness  in  letting 
all  of  us  have  our  due  input  into  the 
development  of  this  bill. 

Agriculture  today  in  the  United 
States  is,  to  quote  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Des  Moines  Register,  a 
"sorry  story."  The  editor  of  the 
Bayard,  Iowa,  newspaper,  the  Bayard 
News,  Mr.  Ken  Robinson,  said  in  a 
recent  newspaper  headline  that  "sell- 
ing price  is  below  cost."  And  he  point- 
ed out  that  the  average  price  of  grow- 
ing com  this  year  in  the  United  States 
is  about  $3.11  a  bushel,  but  that  the 
price  that  farmers  are  receiving  near 
Bayard  today  is  about  $2.21  a  bushel. 

E^arlier  this  year,  Mr.  Robinson 
pointed  out  that  corn  in  central  Iowa 
was  selling  for  about  $3.16  a  bushel.  As 
I  said,  today  it  is  $2.21  a  bushel,  a  drop 
of  95  cents  a  bushel  just  since  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Soybeans,  he  goes  on  to  point  out. 
this  September  is  $1.18  a  bushel  less 
than  it  was  in  January,  and  yet  inter- 
est rates  are  up,  fuel  costs  are  up,  fer- 
tilizer is  up.  land  is  up,  hogs  and  cattle 
are  selling  at  the  same  prices  this  year 
that  they  did  last  year. 
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[Prom  the  Bayard  News.  Sept.  17,  1981] 
US  CROP  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
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SELLING  PRICE  BELOW  COST 

The  above  chart  showing  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing crops  in  America  was  released  re- 
cently by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  go  along  with  this  statistic, 
we  did  some  checking  with  the  Mid-Iowa 
Cooperative  to  see  just  what  has  happened 
to  prices  since  Reaganomics  has  taken  over 
in  this  country. 

On  January  20.  1981,  com  was  quoted  at 
$3.15  a  bushel.  It  closed  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 15.  at  $2.32  a  bushel. 

Beans  were  quoted  at  $7.26  a  bushel  on 
January  20  and  Tuesday  the  quote  was 
$6.08. 

Remember,  during  the  last  two  harvest 
seasons  grain  prices  have  advanced  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  this  will  happen 
this  year. 

If  you  want  to  see  something  even  worse, 
go  back  to  the  day  after  election,  November 
5.  1980.  On  that  day  com  was  quoted  at 
$3.16  a  bushel  and  beans  were  bringing 
$6.62. 

It's  not  hard  to  figure.  If  your  corn  makes 
120  bushels  to  the  acre,  you  have  lost  $100 
an  acre  in  eight  months. 

In  our  dairy  sector,  parity  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tills  new  marketing  year 
will  be  at  the  lowest  ratio  that  it  has 
been  since  1949  for  our  dairy  farmers. 
Net  income  of  farmers  in  1979  was  $33 
billion.  In  1980.  it  dropped  to  $20  bil- 
lion. It  is  forecast  this  year  to  also  be 
around  $20  billion.  For  last  year  and 
this  year,  the  net  income  for  farmers 
will  be  at  the  lowest  level  in  45  years. 

Now  I  tell  this  to  my  urban  friends 
and  colleagues,  and  they  say,  "Well, 
how  can  that  be?  If  it  is  that  bad,  how 
can  farmers  continue  to  exist?" 

Well,  the  answer  is  simply  this: 
Farmers  continue  to  invade  their 
equity  to  pay  their  operating  ex- 
penses. In  other  words,  they  are  bor- 
rowing more  and  more  money. 

And  what  has  been  the  response  of 
this  administration?  Raise  the  interest 
rates  in  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, phase  out  the  storage  facility 
loans  at  a  time  when  many  farmers 
still  have  their  1980  crops  in  their  bins 
and  they  need  to  take  this  crop  out  of 
the  field  and  to  store  it  so  that  they 
can  sell  it  later  on  at  prices  that  they 
want.  Now  they  are  pulling  the  rug 
out  by  taking  away  the  storage  facility 
loans.  We  need  to  open  the  reserve 
this  fall.  The  administration,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  this  year,  indicated 


that  they  were  going  to  open  the  re- 
serve for  com  this  fall  so  that  farmers 
could  take  corn  out  of  the  fields  and 
put  it  right  into  the  reserve. 

n  1520 

To  this  date  they  still  have  not  an- 
nounced it. 

Today  I  call  upon  the  administration 
to  open  up  that  reserve  now  for  our 
corn  farmers,  to  help  them  bolster 
their  prices  so  they  can  put  the  corn 
right  into  the  reserve  out  of  the  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
want  to  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion put  an  embargo  on  butter  that 
has  held  by  CCC.  We  can  sell  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  now  we  cannot 
sell  butter.  What  kind  of  sense  does 
that  make? 

One  last  thing.  The  longer  I  am  here 
in  this  body,  the  longer  I  serve  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  we  must 
stop  giving  our  grain  away  overseas. 
We  should  now  establish  an  export 
grain  bank  of  the  type  envisioned  by 
our  colleague  from  Oregon.  We  are  in 
fact  the  OPEC  of  wheat  and  com  and 
we  should  begin  demanding  more  for 
what  we  sell  abroad. 

Today  I  understand  that  we  have 
told  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  can 
buy  up  to  23  million  metric  tons  this 
fiscal  year.  That  will  be  a  record  pur- 
chase for  the  Soviet  Union,  and  guess 
what?  They  are  going  to  get  it  at  bar- 
gain basement  prices.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  be  buying  our  corn  and  our 
wheat  from  our  farmers  at  below  the 
cost  or  production.  What  kind  of 
signal  does  this  send  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  our  Secretary  of  State  when 
we  are  selling  our  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  below  the  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion at  the  same  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  build  more  bombers, 
MX  missiles  and  a  thousand  more 
cruise  missiles? 

I  only  make  this  plea  to  my  urban 
colleagues  and  to  Dave  Stockman  and 


Ronald  Reagan:  Please,  let  us  begin 
using  some  good,  old-fashioned  com- 
monsense  in  dealing  with  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  general  support  of  H.R.  3603. 
As  we  all  know,  this  farm  bill  has  been 
scheduled  and  rescheduled  several 
times  during  the  last  few  days.  The 
lack  of  a  clear  schedule  prevents  us 
from  being  as  well  focused  as  we 
should  be  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject. 

A  general  farm  bill  only  comes  up 
every  4  years  and  our  Nation's  farmers 
who  represent  the  most  productive 
element  of  the  producing  sector  of  our 
economy  deserve  our  undivided  atten- 
tion. While  H.R.  3603  has  imperfec- 
tions and  inadequacies,  it  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable document  on  which  debate 
and  amendment  may  proceed. 

Uncertainty  in  agricultural  policy 
causes  greater  uncertainty  among  pro- 
ducers—often with  adverse  economic 
consequences,  and  I  am  concerned 
that  the  scheduling  of  this  very  impor- 
tant bill  has  not  been  given  the  priori- 
ty it  deserves  on  our  national  agenda. 

The  1981  farm  bill  basically  author- 
izes or  reauthorizes  major  farm  pro- 
grams for  the  next  4  years.  It  extends 
basic  loan  programs,  target  price,  and 
farmer  held  reserve  programs  for 
major  commodities. 

The  bill  also  provides  farmers  addi- 
tional income  protection  against  em- 
bargoes, which  is  of  vital  importance. 

Through  all  these  provisions,  the 
central  aim  is  to  provide  stability  in 
the  marketplace  and  a  fair  retum  to 
our  producers.  This  stability,  and  the 
return  in  profit  to  our  producers,  has 
been  shattered  recently  by  high  inter- 
est rates  and  high  inflation,  which 
drives  up  the  farmers'  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  eats  up  what  would  normally 
be  their  profits.  So  this  bill  must  also 
be  read  in  the  context  of  what  we  are 
also,  otherwise,  trying  to  do  to  reduce 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 

I  speak  personally  for  a  diverse  agri- 
cultural district  in  Missouri,  bordered 
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on  the  east  by  over  300  miles  of  Missis- 
sippi river  frontage,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ozark  Mountains.  We  run  from 
the  north  near  St.  Louis  all  the  way 
south  to  Arkansas.  It  is  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile agricultural  area.  Diversity  is 
shown  from  dairy  and  livestock  and 
feed  grain  production  in  the  north  to 
rice,  cotton,  and  soybeans  in  my  south- 
em  delta  area.  We  abound  also  in 
apples,  peaches,  and  timber.  My  dis- 
trict's No.  1  industry  raised  last  year 
over  225,000  bales  of  cotton,  15  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  26  million  bush- 
els of  soybeans,  and  that  was  in  a 
drought  stricken  year. 

This  production  is  made  possible  by 
hard-working,  risk-taking  farmers, 
who  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  ele- 
ments beyond  their  control;  and, 
sometimes  at  the  mercy  of  elements, 
such  as  selective  embargoes,  that 
could  be  controlled  by  political  proc- 
esses but  in  far  too  many  cases  have 
not  been. 

Our  abundant  farm  production 
allows  the  United  States  to  export 
two-thirds  of  its  rice,  half  of  its  soy- 
beans, three-fifths  of  its  cotton,  and 
more  than  a  third  of  its  com.  This 
kind  of  production  assures  reasonable 
food  prices  in  this  country. 

Our  exports  help  make  it  possible 
for  U.S.  consumers  to  pay  far  less  for 
food  than  people  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Without  exports,  acreage 
would  have  to  be  greatly  reduced.  On 
the  average  we  spend  less  than  16  per- 
cent of  our  disposable  income  on  food 
stuffs. 

In  contrast,  people  in  some  coun- 
tries—including certain  Western 
democracies— pay  30,  40,  50,  percent  of 
their  disposable  income  for  daily  sus- 
tenance. This  incredible  food  factory 
manned  by  the  American  farmer  pro- 
duces enough  food  and  fiber  to  feed 
and  clothe  himself  and  68  other 
people. 

As  well  as  providing  food  and  fiber 
to  the  American  consumer  at  bargain 
prices,  the  American  farmer  exported 
$40  billion  of  farm  products  in  1980 
while  we  imported  $80  billion  in  for- 
eign oil. 

The  American  farmer  covered  one- 
half  the  tab  of  imported  oil.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  an  obligation  to  support 
legislation  that  will  provide  stability 
and  keep  this  great  American  agricul- 
tural machine  productive  and  vibrant. 
The  agricultural  community  and  we 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  are 
sometimes  accused  of  being  very  paro- 
chial, having  parochial  interest,  but 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
these  "parochial  interests"  add  up  to 
one  of  the  most  productive  economic 
machines  this  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
I  as  one  who  represents  a  producing 
area,  would  appeal  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, equally,  across  the  board,  to 
give  agriculture  a  fair  hearing  as  we 


commence   the  deliberations  on   this 
farm  bill. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  at- 
tention at  this  time,  and  urge  their 
careful  consideration  and  objective 
evaluation  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on 
this  side,  but  before  yielding  back  my 
time,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  and  all  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen,  and  all  of  the 
ranking  members  and  indeed,  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  such  that 
it  addresses  farmers'  concerns  and 
meets  the  constraints  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  the  outyears. 

I  think  this  has  truly  been  a  biparti- 
san effort  and  while  it  may  not  offer 
as  much  as  some  of  us  would  like,  it 
does  I  think  indeed  perhaps  more  than 
I  thought  we  could  when  we  began  to 
write  this  bill  and  certainly  when  we 
started  hearings  on  the  bill  earlier  in 
this  year. 

I  hope  all  members  of  the  committee 
will  listen  carefully  in  a  very  consider- 
ate way  as  the  various  amendments 
are  presented  and  debated  because 
indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important 
that  we  pass  a  bill  that  will  preserve 
and  protect  this  great  enterprise  of 
American  agriculture,  and  having  no 
further  requests  for  time  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1530 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pawetta). 

Mr.  PAN  KIT  A.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House,  Budget  and  Ag- 
riculture Committees,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  for  his  tireless  efforts  through- 
out the  reconciliation  process  and  the 
markup  of  the  farm  bill  to  meet  the 
budget  guidelines  enacted  by  the 
House.  In  that  vein.  I  want  to  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Bedell 
amendment  which  will  be  offered 
shortly  after  H.R.  3603  is  brought  to 
the  floor.  This  crucial  amendment 
which  enjoys  the  support  of  the  com- 
mittee will  bring  the  farm  bill  into  line 
with  the  spending  limits  imposed  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
providing  for  a  reduction  of  $983  mil- 
lion. It  must  be  adopted  to  abide  by 
budget  constraints  and  to  avert  a  po- 
tential Presidential  veto. 

The  Bedell  amendment  will  bring 
the  farm  bill  under  budget  in  a 
manner  that  tries  to  protect  vitally  im- 
portant farm  programs  to  the  extent 
possible  given  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  Gramm-Latta.  It  is  a  balanced  and 
carefully  thought  out  approach  that 
represents  the  best  effort  of  the  House 


Agriculture  Committee.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  generous  bill.  It  provides  bare 
minimum  support  for  our  Nation's 
farmers.  It  is  a  compromise— but  one 
that  seeks  to  meet  the  realities  of  a 
Nation's  budget,  economy,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

I  intend  to  offer  to  the  bill  four 
amendments  which  I  would  also  like  to 
briefly  describe  for  you.  The  first 
would  increase  the  licensing  fees 
charged  to  dealers  in  perishable  com- 
modity under  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act.  This  law  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  policing  the 
fast-paced  commodity  brokerage  in- 
dustry. It  establishes  standards  of 
business  conduct  and  enjoys  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  The  entire  program  is  fi- 
nanced by  licensing  fees  charged  to 
merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers.  This 
fee,  however,  has  not  been  increased 
in  many  years.  Consequently,  current 
fees  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  pro- 
gram costs.  Despite  the  fact  that  fees 
are  set  at  the  maximum  allowable 
rate,  the  program  will  experience  a 
$300,000  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1981.  My 
amendment  to  raise  these  fees  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port for  it  when  I  offer  it  here  in  the 
House. 

The  second  amendment  I  will  offer 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Senate,  albeit 
in  a  slightly  different  form.  It  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  use.  to 
the  maximum  possible  extent,  existing 
authority  to  pursue  a  more  aggressive 
export  policy.  The  Secretary  has  been 
authorized  to  establish  international 
trade  offices,  interim  credit  revolving 
funds,  market  development  programs 
for  value-added  and  processed  foods, 
and  cooperator  programs  for  foreign 
exporters.  This  amendment  would  en- 
courage him  to  take  full  advantage  of 
these  authorities.  It  would  also 
strengthen  the  Department's  hand  in 
negotiations  with  Japan  and  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  to  ease 
import  restrictions  on  American  agri- 
culture products. 

My  amendment  differs  slightly  from 
that  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  that  it 
expands  upon  the  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  regarding  his  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  to  include  discussions 
concerning  lettuce  and  other  specialty 
crop  exports.  The  Salinas  Valley, 
which  I  represent,  accounts  for  42  per- 
cent of  all  the  acreage  committed  to 
lettuce  in  the  entire  State  of  Califor- 
nia. The  significance  of  this  fact  be- 
comes apparent  when  you  realize  that 
over  72  percent  of  all  the  lettuce 
grown  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  California.  The  annual  field 
value  alone  of  this  single  crop  in  the 
Salinas  Valley  exceeds  $200  million. 

While  there  is  a  tremendous  demand 
in  Japan  for  California  lettuce,  grow- 
ers and  shippers  are  quite  reluctant  to 
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export  it  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  accepted  by  Japa- 
nese officials  as  suitable  for  their  mar- 
kets. Japan's  pest  tolerance  levels  do 
not  comport  with  the  USDA's  stand- 
ards for  the  issuance  of  phytosanitary 
certificates.  These  certificates  certify 
that  the  particular  product  does  not 
exceed  acceptable  levels  of  plant  pests. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Japanese  toward  the 
adoption  of  mutually  acceptable 
standards  so  that  exporters  may  be  as- 
sured of  entrance  to  Japan's  markets. 
My  amendment  urges  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  such  negotiations  with 
regard  to  lettuce  and  other  specialty 
crops. 

The  third  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer  would  give  the  Secretary  addi- 
tional discretionary  authority  to  ap- 
prove long-term  leases  entered  into  by 
recipients  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  and  third  parties,  when 
such  leases  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  services  for  which  the 
original  loan  was  extended.  A  particu- 
lar problem  in  my  district  has  pointed 
out  the  need  for  this  additional  au- 
thority. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  as  well. 

Finally,  my  fourth  amendment  will 
be  offered  as  an  adjunct  to  a  proposed 
amendment  to  give  the  Secretary 
broad  new  powers  to  deal  with  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  resulting 
from  plant  pest  infestations  that 
threaten  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry.  Under  this  new  authority, 
the  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to 
"destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of"  any 
product  infested  or  believed  to  be  in- 
fested by  a  dangerous  plant  pest.  My 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  provide  compensation 
to  growers  in  instances  where  he  exer- 
cises this  power.  Compensation  would 
be  discretionary  and  would  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  when  neces- 
sary to  avoid  serious  injustice.  My 
amendment  parallels  the  authority 
the  Secretary  has  regarding  animal 
diseases  infestations,  with  the  excep- 
tion being  that  under  my  amendment 
compensation  would  be  discretionary 
while  in  the  animal  disease  situation, 
compensation  is  required. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Richmond),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tf-e  that  handles  food  stamps. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  am  I  here?  Why  am  I  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee?  Why 
am  I  supporting  this  bill?  Well.  I  am 
the  only  urban  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  as  you  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  you 
probably  do  not  know  that  I  have  been 
farming  for  25  years,  so  I  have  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  understand  both 
farming  and  the  lives  of  the  poor 
people  whom  I  represent  in  Brooklyn. 


I  represent  the  third  poorest  district 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  a  liberal.  I  represent  consum- 
ers, but  I  am  100  percent  behind  this 
farm  bill.  I  think  our  chairman  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  keeping  us 
all  together. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  has  been  wonderful. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  my 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman)  has  been  out- 
standing in  working  together  on  a  bi- 
partisan bill.  Everyone  of  the  supports 
that  we  have  prescribed  in  our  bill  is 
sound  and  fair  and  gives  the  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  make  a  living. 

I  just  came  back  from  Japan. 
Japan's  agriculture  is  in  total  disarray. 
As  good  as  they  are  in  industry,  that  is 
how  bad  they  are  in  agriculture.  You 
come  back  to  this  country  and  you  re- 
alize that  the  one  area  in  the  United 
States  that  is  outstanding,  outstand- 
ing in  the  entire  world,  is  the  agricul- 
ture sector.  There  we  have  the  tech- 
nology. There  we  have  the  knowledge 
and  there  we  have  people  with  an  in- 
terest in  productivity,  people  willing  to 
work. 

Now.  for  us  here  in  Congress  to  do 
anything  to  hurt  the  farmers,  force 
the  farmers  to  sell  their  land  frequent- 
ly for  much  more  money  than  they 
could  possibly  make  growing  crops.  I 
think  would  be  a  great  mistake.  That 
is  why  I  am  for  the  farm  bill.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  support  sugar.  I  want  to 
support  tobacco.  I  want  to  support 
rice,  cotton,  every  one  of  these  other 
conmiodities,  because  if  we  do  not  sup- 
port them,  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  the  farmer  just  will  not  stay  in 
business. 

I  do  not  smoke  and  I  do  not  use 
sugar,  but  many  Americans  do  smoke 
and  many  Americans  do  use  sugar.  Do 
we  Americans  want  to  have  an  OPEC 
of  tobacco?  Do  we  want  to  have  an 
OPEC  of  sugar?  We  have  seen  what 
happened  when  we  did  not  support 
sugar  just  recently.  Sugar  went  to  50 
cents  a  pound. 

Do  we  also  realize  that  we  Ameri- 
cans just  cannot  afford  to  import 
those  products  that  we  can  grow  in 
this  country?  We  need  the  jobs.  We 
need  the  foreign  exchange. 

Let  us  all  work  together  on  a  farm 
bill  and  let  us  remember  that  in  that 
farm  bill  we  have  a  first-class  food 
stamp  bill.  We  have  taken  a  cut  of  15 
percent  on  food  stamps  against  the 
present  food  stamp  program.  We  have 
tightened  every  phase  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  We  have  gotten  bipar- 
tisan support  on  the  food  stamp  bill. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  a 
wonderful  farm  bill.  We  have  a  good 
honest,  clean,  food  stamp  bill.  Give  us 
a  chance  to  put  both  these  bills  to- 
gether and  get  them  working. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  way  to  increase  farm  income  and 
not  cost  the  Treasury  or  the  American 
consumer  a  single  penny.  We  could 
make  as  much  as  $20  billion  more  for 
our  grain  sold  overseas  if  we  followed 
the  law  of  commodities  and  set  the 
minimum  price  for  overseas  grain. 

Now.  I  have  an  amendment  that  I 
will  offer  to  the  farm  bill,  the  grain 
export  bank,  that  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  discretion  to 
set  minimum  prices  for  our  grain  sales 
overseas.  It  will  not  affect  the  domes- 
tic price.  The  domestic  price  would 
remain  free,  but  the  wealthiest  na- 
tions in  the  world,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Japan.  Germany,  and  OPEC  nations 
who  buy  our  grain  would  simply  pay 
what  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
This  is  not  gouging  them.  It  is  getting 
a  reasonable  price  so  that  our  farmers 
can  stay  in  business. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  go 
on  giving  our  grain  away  and  letting 
our  farmers  go  bankrupt?  When  are 
we  going  to  wake  up  and  set  this  mini- 
mum price  so  we  can  realize  the  true 
value  of  our  grain  that  we  sell  to  for- 
eign customers? 

Now,  the  USDA  Bulletin  No.  167, 
"Changes  in  the  International  Grain 
Trade  in  the  1980's."  says  that  it  is 
feasible— read  this  and  vote  for  the 
Weaver  grain  export  bank  amendment 
so  we  can  put  our  farmers  in  business 
again. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  admira- 
tion for  the  chairman  this  year.  He 
had  done  an  admirable  job  under  very 
difficult  circumstances  and  certainly 
the  same  can  be  said  for  the  ranking 
member;  but  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  as  a  member  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  I  rise  because  we 
consider  this  bill  at  a  time  when  our 
operating  costs  this  year  alone  have 
increased  14  percent. 

The  USDA  has  estimated  the  cost  of 
production  for  wheat  this  year  will  be 
$5.32  a  bushel;  for  corn.  $3.11  a  bushel, 
and  yet  this  bill  locks  in  loan  rates, 
and  I  might  add  market  rates,  at  $3.55 
a  bushel  for  wheat  and  $2.65  for  corn. 
After  passage,  we  will  have  reached 
one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  parity  in 
American  history.  Wheat  will  be  set  at 
50  percent  of  parity,  corn  at  54  per- 
cent. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  bring  this  bill 
down  to  levels  even  below  that  passed 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  When 
the  Senate  lowered  the  target  price  of 
wheat  from  the  $4.20  level  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee-passed 
bill  to  a  $4  level,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
saved  $173  million  in  Federal  outlays. 
That  is  not  the  whole  story,  however. 
The  20  cents  reduction  in  the  wheat 
target  price  also  cost  us  $2  billion  in 
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farm  income  and  $1.5  billion  in  trade 
revenue.  We  would  be  much  better  off 
with  an  additional  $2  billion  in  farm 
income  and  $1.5  billion  in  trade  reve- 
nue than  with  the  small  savings  in 
Federal  outlays. 

In  South  Dakota,  just  an  increase  of 
10  cents  a  bushel  will  increase  income 
in  our  State  by  more  than  $20  million. 
Just  when  they  need  it  the  most,  just 
when  we  are  expecting  interest  rates 
to  level  off  at  some  18  percent,  just 
when  costs  of  production  figures  are 
going  up  even  further,  we  see  this  agri- 
cultural budget  as  one  of  the  lowest  of 
any  agricultural  budgets  ever  passed 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  1981  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  four-tenths  of  1  percent. 
That  compares  to  1.26  percent  as  late 
as  1979. 

The  impact  of  this  legislation  could 
be  disastrous.  A  way  of  life  will  one 
day  die  if  policies  such  as  these  contin- 
ue. Just  during  the  last  2  years  alone, 
this  country  has  lost  more  than 
450.000  farm  residents  and  now  we  es- 
timate that  the  farm  population  is 
only  2.7  percent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion in  our  country. 

And  USDA  estimates  that  more  than 
1.000  farm  families  a  week  leave  our 
country's  farms  and  as  a  result  of 
those  policies  we  can  expect  that  trend 
to  continue. 

We  intend  to  offer  some  amend- 
ments and  to  organize  ourselves  and 
certainly  speak  out  louder  than  ever 
against  policies  such  as  those  we  are 
enacting  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  intend  to  offer  concerns 
the  food-for-peace  program.  I  include 
my  statement  before  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ation in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Tom  Daschle 

Before   the   Agriculture   Subcommittee 

on    Department    Operations,    Research 

AND    Foreign    Agriculture,    March    13. 

1981: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  today  regarding  the  Pood  for 
Peace  Program.  My  statement  will  be  brief. 

The  one  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  and  the 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
must  view  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  in 
terms  broader  than  just  that  of  an  export 
tool.  Food  for  Peace  may  be  an  export  tool, 
but  it  also  has  a  goal  of  assisting  the  recipi- 
ent country.  Congress  should,  therefor,  con- 
sider more  than  just  how  much  money  Pood 
for  Peace  should  receive. 

You  will  hear  testimony  today  from  sever- 
al food  aid  groups  regarding  the  need  for  re- 
forms in  the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  Their 
concern,  and  my  concern,  is  that  the  assist- 
ance we  give  through  Food  for  Peace  serve  a 
developmental  purpose— there  is  no  point  in 
giving  or  selling  food  on  concessional  terms 
which  then  undercuts  local  markets  in  the 
recipient  countries  or  which  does  not  reach 
the  needy  population. 

When  Food  for  Peace  began  we  had  agri- 
cultural surpluses  and  it  seemed  that  the 
program  would  solve  two  problems  at  once- 
getting  rid  of  agricultural  surpluses,  for 
which  we  had  no  storage  space  and  which 


served  to  depress  market  prices,  and  allie- 
vating  world  hunger. 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  time  of  agricultural 
surpluses  and  we  may  never  again.  Our 
problem  may  be  one  of  choosing  which 
countries  among  the  world  to  export  to.  The 
Global  2000  Repori  projects  a  world  popula- 
tion of  6  billion  by  the  year  2000  and  that  SO 
percent  of  those  people  will  live  in  develop- 
ing countries.  We  are  talking  about  4.5  bil- 
lion people  with  inadequate  agricultural  re- 
sources. The  United  States  cannot  feed  4.5 
billion  people. 

We  should  use  the  Pood  for  Peace  pro- 
gram to  more  aggressively  encourage  agri- 
cultural development  in  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. Currently  70%  of  our  food  under  the 
program  is  in  the  form  of  concessional 
sales.  The  recipient  governments  in  turn  sell 
the  food— sometimes  at  prices  which  under- 
cut local  markets  and  thereby  harm  their 
own  farmers  and  discourage  incentive  to  in- 
crease agricultural  output.  Often,  as  in  Ban- 
gladesh, the  food  does  not  reach  the  most 
needy,  but  is  sold  by  the  Government  to  se- 
lected urban  groups  such  as  civil  servants, 
police  and  army. 

In  1977  Congress  strengthened  the  self- 
help  or  development  aspect  of  Pood  for 
Peace  by  establishing  Title  III  which  basi- 
cally turns  Title  I  loans  into  grants  for 
those  countries  willing  to  institute  and  com- 
plete agricultural  development  projects. 
Currently  only  7  countries— Bolivia,  Bangla- 
desh, Senegal,  Sudan,  Honduras  and 
Egypt— have  signed  Title  III  contracts.  Only 
15%  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  commodities  are 
under  Title  III  contract.  Title  III  was  a  good 
idea  but  more  reforms  are  necessary. 

There  have  been  recent  suggestions  that 
the  self-help  measures  in  Title  I  be 
strengthened  by  requiring  that  the  con- 
tracts be  more  specific  and  verifiable  regard- 
ing economic  and  agricultural  development 
and  that  the  projects  be  of  benefit  to  the 
most  needy  segment  of  the  population.  An- 
other suggestion  has  been  that  we  apply 
more  leverage  for  agricultural  development 
by  requiring  that  Title  I  recipients  switch  to 
the  more  stringent  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment-oriented Title  III  program. 

Prom  a  purely  domestic  perspective,  it  is 
not  in  our  self-interest  to  promote  short- 
term  oveseas  marketing  strategies  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products  which  support  and  en- 
courage long  range  structural  poverty.  The 
stronger  demand  for  food  associated  with 
reducing  poverty  and  increased  income 
would  provide  greater  incentives  for  food 
production  and  place  greater  pressure  on 
the  recipient  governments  to  give  renewed 
attention  to  their  own  agricultural  sectors. 
The  greatest  impetus  for  long  range  com- 
mercial markets  for  the  U.S.  comes  from  eq- 
uitable economic  development  in  the  Third 
World,  which  would  enable  us  to  export  on 
nonconcessional  terms  not  only  our  agricul- 
tural products  but  our  manufactured  indus- 
trial goods. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Subcommittee.  There  is 
increasing  criticism  of  the  structure  of  the 
Pood  for  Peace  program  by  those  who  ad- 
minister this  aid  program  in  the  field,  and  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  take  a 
serious  look  at  reform  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
program  this  year. 

D  1540 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breauxl"-  , 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
awakened  very  early  this  morning  by 


the  very  most  disturbing  news  con- 
tained in  the  headline  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  said  that  the  sugar 
price  program  would  lead  to  violence, 
Latin  lands  warn. 

I  am  not  really  very  surprised  that 
some  countries  which  make  billions  of 
dollars  off  exporting  subsidized  gov- 
ernment sugar  to  the  United  States 
would  somehow  be  a  little  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  maybe  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  now  trying  to  establish  a 
program  which  is  going  to  encourage 
domestic  sugar  production.  I  would 
imagine  the  OPEC  nations  several 
years  ago  were  equally  disturbed  when 
the  United  States  made  a  decision  that 
perhaps  now  was  the  time  we  should 
start  concentrating  on  producing 
enough  domestic  oil  and  gas  for  our 
own  citizens.  So.  they  say  that  our 
adopting  a  sugar  program  could  cause 
a  restiveness,  create  and  cause  politi- 
cal tension,  and— my  gosh— even  in 
many  cases  by  synonymous  with  vio- 
lence. How  horrible  it  would  be  if  the 
United  States  would  attempt  to 
become  self-sufficient  for  the  consum- 
ers of  the  United  States  in  a  product 
that  last  year  we  spent  $2  billion  in 
payments  going  to  foreign  countries  to 
try  and  get  enough  sugar  for  our 
American  citizens.  That  was  the  bal- 
ance-of-payment  deficit  in  the  sugar 
program. 

I  conmiend  the  chairman  for  the 
program  he  has  brought  to  the  floor, 
and  I  point  out  to  those  who  talk 
about  the  horribly  high  cost  of  the 
sugar  program,  the  last  time  the 
United  States  of  America  had  a  pro- 
gram was  back  in  1977  and  1978.  and 
do  you  know  what  the  results  were? 
The  U.S.  Treasury— $67  million  on  the 
tariffs  on  the  imported  sugar.  That  is 
a  program.  I  think,  that  in  fact  does 
not  cost  the  Government  anything. 

The  fact  that  it  may  disturb  some 
foreign  exporters  who  dump  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  I  say.  so  be  it. 
That  is  the  course  they  have  decided 
on  and  embarked  upon  and  they  are 
just  going  to  have  to  live  with  the 
facts  of  life  while  we  make  the  pro- 
gram for  our  own  American  citizens 
more  stable,  and  therefore  our  econo- 
my more  stable. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer).  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
first  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Wampler).  and  also  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell)  who  will  be  bringing  by 
way  of  his  amendment  the  bill  in  line 
with  the  budget. 

I  for  one  am  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  bill,  even  though  I  support  it 
completely.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would 
be  able  to  do  a  little  more  for  our 
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farmers,  but  under  the  budgetary  re- 
straints we  are  not  able  to  do  so  and 
yet  be  able  to  provide  for  each  of  our 
commodities. 

I  would  just  like  in  passing  to  say 
this:  The  wrapper  around  a  loaf  of 
bread  costs  more  or  as  much  as  what 
the  farmer  gets  for  the  wheat  that 
goes  into  that  loaf  of  bread.  That  is 
something  to  think  about.  When  you 
go  to  the  store  and  buy  a  box  of 
cereal,  the  box  that  contains  the 
cereal  costs  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer  as  much  as  it  costs  for  the 
oats  or  the  com.  what  have  you.  in  it 
that  the  farmer  gets,  for  the  price  he 
gets  for  that  which  is  in  it. 

Here  is  just  something  to  think 
about  in  passing;  the  average  Ameri- 
can consumes  236  pounds  of  meat  a 
year,  approximately  20  pounds  a 
month.  In  no  other  country  can  the 
consumer  eat  meat  as  cheaply  and  as 
much  and  as  good  as  we  do  in  this 
country.  In  many  countries  they  are 
eating  less  than  that  in  a  year.  Nor  do 
they  have  the  productivity  we  have 
among  our  farmers.  Because  of  that 
farmers'  productivity  the  American 
consumers  are  able  to  eat  so  well. 

But.  what  has  it  cost  the  American 
farmer?  A  combine  in  1971,  an  average 
combine,  cost  $35,000.  Now.  it  is 
$105,000.  A  tractor,  a  150-horsepower 
tractor— not  a  real  big  one— cost 
$13,000  in  1971.  In  1981  it  costs 
$45,000. 

What  does  it  cost  the  farmer  for 
land  when  a  young  farmer  wants  to  go 
out  and  produce  today?  What  is  it 
going  to  cost  him?  It  will  cost  him  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  at  the  least 
to  start  to  buy  the  land. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lundine). 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  H.R.  3603.  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981.  This  legislation  is  of  great 
importance,  not  just  to  the  producers 
of  certain  agricultural  commodities, 
but  to  the  well-being  of  thousands  of 
communities  throughout  the  Nation 
and  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

We  tend  to  minimize  the  important 
and  vital  role  agriculture  plays  in  the 
Nation's  economy.  Farming  consti- 
tutes the  single  most  important  indus- 
try in  my  State  of  New  York  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  employs 
more  people,  produces  a  greater 
volume  of  products,  is  more  productive 
and  contributes  more  to  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  single  American  indus- 
try. 

American  agriculture  experienced  a 
resurgence  during  the  past  decade. 
After  remaining  relatively  stable  prior 
to  World  War  II  and  increasing  only 
slightly  through  the  sixties,  agricul- 
tural productivity  rose  dramatically 
during  the  seventies,  and  has  in- 
creased by  nearly  15  percent  since 
1975.  This  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  im- 


proved farming  techniques  and  tech- 
nology, but  also  to  the  replacement  of 
outdated,  restrictive  farm  policies  with 
more  flexible  loan  support  programs. 

The  enhanced  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farmer  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth  up  through  the  midsev- 
enties  and  has  helped  to  lessen  the 
overall  decline  in  the  Nation's  produc- 
tivity in  recent  years.  Today,  the 
American  farmer  produces  2'/z  times 
more  per  man-hour  than  in  1960  and 
more  than  10  times  as  much  as  1930. 
The  average  farmer  today  produces  65 
percent  more  per  acre  than  his  father 
did. 

Of  equal  significance  has  been  the 
phenomenal  growth  during  the  past 
decade  of  U.S.  agricultural  sales 
abroad.  Nearly  half  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  world's  trade  are 
grown  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
creasing volume  of  agricultural  sales 
abroad  has  helped  to  reduce  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  and  has  strength- 
ened U.S.  trade  at  a  time  when  non- 
agricultural  exports  have  continually 
been  in  deficit.  Without  these  massive 
agricultural  sales  abroad,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  even  come 
close  to  offsetting  our  annual  $80  bil- 
lion bill  for  imported  oil. 

As  I  noted.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  the  stability  and 
productivity  of  American  agriculture 
has  been  our  current  system  of  price 
supports  through  Government  loan 
and  purchase  programs.  H.R.  3603 
continues  these  important  programs 
for  4  years.  In  addition,  it  reauthorizes 
needed  agricultural  research  and 
teaching  programs,  initiates  new  ef- 
forts to  improve  rural  living  standards 
and  preserve  family  farming,  and  pro- 
vide new  conservation  programs  to 
protect  prime  farmland  and  reduce 
soil  erosion. 

With  several  important  exceptions.  I 
support  these  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  commend  the  Agricultural 
Committee  for  its  painstaking  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  particularly  commend 
the  committee  for  its  actions  regard- 
ing the  dairy  price  support  program. 
The  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  3603 
provide  a  sound  compromise  between 
the  need  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures for  dairy  supports  and  the 
need  to  preserve  prices  at  a  level  that 
maintains  the  viability  of  dairy  farm- 
ing and  permits  small  dairy  farms  to 
continue  operating. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  further,  sizable  reductions  in  the 
dairy  support  program,  as  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  a  number  of  my  House  col- 
leagues. Dairy  farming  involves  high 
costs  and  considerable  risk.  The  uncer- 
tainty normally  associated  with  dairy 
farming  has  been  compounded  during 
the  past  year  by  the  political  debate 
concerning  Government  spending.  In 


April,  with  little  advanced  warning, 
dairy  farmers  lost  a  semiannual  ad- 
justment in  the  dairy  support  price. 
Reductions  were  then  made  in  the 
support  program  in  the  budget  legisla- 
tion. Additional  cuts  were  incorporat- 
ed in  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  farm  bill.  Now.  even  deeper  cuts 
are  being  proposed. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  discus- 
sions have  continued  since  early  this 
year  on  the  possibility  of  altering  the 
entire  basis  for  the  dairy  support  pro- 
gram— of  eliminating  the  parity  index 
for  determining  support  prices.  These 
changes  and  discussions  have  added  to 
the  uncertainty  and  frustration  felt  by 
many  dairy  farmers,  and  has  already 
contributed  to  the  closing  of  a  number 
of  small-scale  dairy  operations  in  my 
district. 

I  will  concede  that  there  has  been 
abuse  in  the  dairy  support  program 
and  that  the  Government  has  amassed 
an  unjustifiably  large  stock  of  surplus 
dairy  products.  However,  this  is  as 
much  a  tribute  to  the  productivity  of 
American  dairy  farming  and  the  lack 
of  an  aggressive  export  program  as  it 
is  an  indication  of  abuse.  It  is  precisely 
because  dairy  farming  has  become  so 
efficient  and  productive  under  the  cur- 
rent support  program  that  these  sur- 
pluses have  occurred. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  much  rather 
see  the  Federal  Government  become 
more  active  in  promoting  the  sale  of 
dairy  products  abroad  and  distributing 
surplus  products  at  home  than  merely 
seeking  to  cut  costs  by  reducing  price 
supports  and  forcing  many  dairy  farm- 
ers out  of  the  industry.  Such  action 
would  be  ill-advised  and  shortsighted. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  there 
should  be  no  reductions  in  the  dairy 
support  program.  As  I  have  indicated, 
considerable  reductions  have  already 
been  made  in  this  and  other  legisla- 
tion. The  dairy  farmers  in  my  district 
have  been  willing  to  absorb  these  cuts 
as  part  of  a  nationwide  effort  to  re- 
strict excess  spending  and  curb  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates.  However, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  these 
farmers— one  which  I  share— that  the 
dairy  farmer  should  be  required  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  reducing  ex- 
penditures for  agricultural  programs. 
It  is  unjustifiable  to  require  frequent 
and  excessive  sacrifice  from  dairy 
farmers  when  outdated  and  costly  pro- 
grams are  permitted  to  continue  for 
tobacco  and  peanuts  and  when  costly 
new  supports  are  being  proposed  for' 
sugar. 

I  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  sup- 
port provisions  of  the  legislation 
which  continue  the  archaic  and  overly 
restrictive  peanut  program.  It  has 
become  painfully  evident  to  me  that 
Congress  has  sanctioned  nothing  less 
than  a  government-mandated  monopo- 
ly in  peanuts  that  rewards  a  privileged 
few.  stifles  productivity,  creates  artifi- 
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cial  crop  shortages  and  forces  consum- 
ers to  pay  unjustifiably  high  prices  for 
peanuts  and  peanut  products. 

During  the  amendment  process  on 
this  legislation,  I  will  join  with  Mr. 
PiNDLEY  of  Illinois  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  current 
system  of  allotment  acreage  and 
poundage  quotas  for  peanuts.  Our 
amendment  will  replace  this  outdated 
system  with  a  straightforward  loan 
support  program  for  peanuts  that  is 
similar  to  the  current  support  pro- 
grams for  com,  wheat,  soybeans,  rice, 
and  other  crops. 

After  careful  study,  I  am  unable  to 
find  any  substantial  justification  for 
this  restrictive  support  system,  nor 
any  reason  why  peanuts  should  be  ac- 
corded treatment  so  preferential  to 
that  given  every  other  food  crop.  I 
offer  my  amendment  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  only  a  freer,  more 
competitive  market  in  peanuts  can 
provide  both  greater  prosperity  for 
peanut  producers  and  reduced  prices 
for  consumers. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  current 
peanut  program  was  evident  in  the 
doubling  of  peanut  prices  in  the  wake 
of  last  year's  drought.  At  one  point 
last  winter,  the  price  of  shelled  pea- 
nuts was  permitted  to  rise  400  percent, 
from  40  cents  per  pound  to  $1.75  per 
pound.  These  high  prices,  which  have 
continued,  have  pushed  peanuts  and 
peanut  products  out  of  the  diet  of 
many  American  households.  This  is 
particularly  troubling  when  one  con- 
siders that  peanut  butter  contributes  a 
significant  portion  of  the  protein  in 
the  diet  of  children,  particularly  poor 
children. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  that  t^e 
almost  feudalistic  peanut  acreage  al- 
lotment system  is  permitted  to  contin- 
ue. Over  70  percent  of  current  peanut 
production  is  on  allotments  leased  by 
growers  from  individuals  whose  father 
or  grandfather  received  acreage  allot- 
ments over  40  years  ago.  These  indi- 
viduals take  no  risks  and  contribute 
nothing  to  the  production  process,  and 
yet  they  receive  annual  tribute  pay- 
ments averaging  between  $200  and 
$250  per  allotment  acre.  The  cost  of 
acquiring  allotment  rights  constitutes 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  land  rental 
costs  associated  with  peanut  farming. 
The  leasing  of  allotment  acreage  adds 
aproximately  $200  per  ton  to  the  cost 
of  peanuts,  contributing  significantly 
to  production  costs  reflected  in  the 
current  $455  per  ton  support  price  for 
peanuts. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  current  acre- 
age allotment  and  production  quota 
restrictions  add  10  cents  per  pound  to 
the  retail  price  paid  by  consumers  for 
peanuts  and  peanut  products.  In  New 
York  State  alone,  the  additional  cost 
to  consumers  in  1980  amounted  to 
more  than  $17.5  million.  For  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  consumers  were 
forced  to  pay  an  additional  $200  mil- 


lion for  the  unnecessary  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  program. 

There  is  no  justification  to  continue 
a  program  which  imposes  additional 
costs  on  the  majority  of  American  con- 
sumers while  bestowing  special  privi- 
leges on  a  select  few.  The  right  to 
grow  peanuts  in  this  country  should 
not  be  determined  by  inheritance  nor 
subject  to  monopoly  rents.  While  a 
system  of  rigid  production  restrictions 
and  marketing  controls  may  have  been 
justified  by  market  conditions  40  years 
ago,  they  are  clearly  unacceptable 
under  current  economic  conditions. 

The  amendment  we  plan  to  offer 
will  eliminate  the  current  acreage  al- 
lotment and  poundage  quota  restric- 
tions. It  will  permit  anyone  to  grow 
peanuts  for  sale  and  allow  peanuts  to 
be  grown  in  areas  where  production  is 
most  efficient  and  cost-effective.  The 
amendment  provides  for  a  system  of 
support  involving  loans  and  purchases 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
support  levels  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  simple  loan 
program— one  comparable  to  those 
now  in  effect  for  every  other  food 
crop— can  offer  adequate  protection  to 
peanut  producers,  while  assuring 
stable  prices  and  quality  products  to 
consumers  and  reduced  administrative 
cost  to  Government.  Such  a  program 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's emphasis  on  free  market 
forces  and  with  the  public's  demand 
for  policies  that  are  noninflationary 
and  reforms  that  reduce  special  privi- 
lege. 

I  believe  this  amendment  offers  a 

fair   and   equitable   arrangement    for 

both  {>eanut  producers  and  consumers 

and  deserves  the  support  of  the  House 

-  membership. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  next  week  as  we  get  into  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  bill  we  are  going  to  see  a 
confirmation  of  the  old  maxim,  "Free 
enterprise  is  nice  to  advocate,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  live  there." 

We  are  going  to  see  some  of  the 
staunchest  advocates  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  talk  about  how  good  it  is 
for  everybody  except  them.  There  are 
going  to  be,  I  think,  some  changes  in 
attitudes  that  have  manifested  them- 
selves. 

I  understand  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  income  for  various  groups  in 
our  society,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
exempt  the  agricultural  community 
from  the  kinds  of  cuts  that  have  gone 
on  today.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
consumer  and  the  taxpayer  got  a  little 
recognition. 

Legislation  that  tells  people  that 
they  cannot  grow  peanuts,  they 
cannot  do  this,  they  cannot  do  that, 
which  comes  out  of  the  consumer's 


hide,  is  totally  out  of  sync  with  the 
times. 

I  would  like  to  quote  on  this  subject 
a  man  who  does  have  some  consistency 
on  the  point,  George  Will.  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  he  said: 

Compared  with  some  cowboys'  symbols  of 
rugged  individualism:  hairy-chested,  leath- 
ery-skinned; crow's  feet  around  the  eyes, 
who  use  heavily  subsidized  water,  graze 
their  cattle  on  public  land  for  a  pittance  and 
have  their  market  protected  by  beef  import 
quotas,  compared  with  such  as  Marlboro 
men.  the  average  inner-city  welfare  mother 
is  the  soul  self-reliance. 

I  am  going  to  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment on  dairy  and  not  on  cattle,  be- 
cause in  this  particular  season  for  my 
faith  I  have  to  keep  the  two  separate, 
but  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  consist- 
ency when  we  talk  about  the  agricul- 
ture bill  next  week,  with  regard  to  in- 
flation and  protecting  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  of  all  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee; but  I  think  I  would  like  to  go 
further  than  that.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  committee. 
It  is  a  real  privilege  to  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee where  the  people  are  working 
together  for  the  American  people  and 
for  the  American  farmer;  and  whether 
one  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
comes  secondarily.  At  least,  my  im- 
pression of  that  committee  is  one  in 
which  all  of  the  members  put  partisan 
politics  aside  in  their  concern  about 
what  is  best  for  our  country  and  for 
our  farmers.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
our  Nation  and  if  we  are  going  to  look 
at  our  total  national  problems,  then  I 
think  we  had  better  recognize  first  of 
all  the  importance  that  agriculture 
plays  in  our  total  national  problems. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1981,  during  the 
first  6  months,  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $48.6 
billion.  This  represented  a  14-percent 
increase.  This  year  it  is  projected  that 
our  agricultural  exports  will  exceed 
imports  by  some  $28  billion.  Thank 
God  we  have  that  healthy  agriculture 
to  help  pay  for  our  oil  and  the  other 
products  we  are  bringing  in. 

One  of  the  questions  we  face  as  we 
debate  this  farm  bill  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  preserve  this  one  great 
strength  that  we  have  in  our  society  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  worry  about 
some  of  our  little  parochial  interests; 
whether,  if  you  will,  the  urban  mem- 
bers are  going  to  oppose  the  rural 
members;  and  whether  we  are  not 
going  to  look  at  what  is  best  for  our 
Nation. 

D  1550 

Many  of  us  tried  to  look  at  what  was 
best  for  our  Nation  when  New  York 
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City  was  in  trouble  and  needed  help.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  as 
we  look  at  some  of  the  issues  in  this 
bill,  will  try  to  look  at  the  importance 
of  what  is  best  for  our  Nation  and  par- 
ticularly the  importance  of  keeping  a 
healthy  agriculture  so  we  can  continue 
to  pay  for  the  coffee  and  bananas  and 
tea  and  other  items  we  import  in  agri- 
culture and  still  have  a  balance  of 
trade  of  some  $28  billion. 

When  originally  passed  out  of  the 
committee,  this  bill  exceeded  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  our  budget  require- 
ments. That  is  because  we  did  not 
know  what  the  budget  would  be  as  we 
passed  out  the  bill.  Even  at  that  time 
we  believed  that  the  bill  provided  less 
than  many  of  us  would  have  preferred. 

When  the  bill  comes  before  the 
House  under  the  5-minute  rule,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  bring 
the  bill  down  to  where  it  meets  the 
budget  requirements  of  our  1982 
budget.  The  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer  to  this  bill  reduces  our  expendi- 
tures by  some  $1  billion  in  order  to  get 
it  in  line.  It  attempts  to  limit  farm 
program  expenses  by  reducing  certain 
commodity  price  support  levels  and 
making  other  programs  now  mandated 
by  H.R.  3603  discretionary.  The 
amendment  reduces  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  adopts  the  lower 
sugar  support  prices  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  amendment  also  makes 
discretionary  the  new  sunflower  and 
conservation  programs  authorized  in 
H.R.  3603.  It  also  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  farm  storage 
facility  loan  program  and  the  emer- 
gency feed  program  at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  major  changes  made  by  my 
amendment  affect  the  dairy  and  sugar 
price  support  programs.  In  the  case  of 
dairy,  my  amendment  lowers  the  price 
support  levels  currently  authorized  in 
H.R.  3603  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity 
with  semiannual  adjustments  through 
the  ypar  1985.  The  support  schedule 
for  dairy  in  my  amendment  would  be 
established  as  follows; 

For  1982,  the  support  level  would 
remain  at  the  current  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight. Holding  the  dairy  support 
level  to  this  figure  is  estimated  to  save 
$619  million  in  fiscal  year  1982— a 
figure  accepted  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee—and would  likely  result  in  the 
support  level  falling  below  70  percent 
of  parity  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

In  1983,  my  amendment  provides  for 
a  support  level  of  72.5  percent  of 
parity  with  the  annual  adjustment 
taking  effect  on  October  1,  1982. 

In  1983  and  1985,  the  amendment 
provides  for  dairy  products  to  be  sup- 
ported at  a  level  not  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  parity,  with  the  added  provi- 
sion that  if  projected  net  Government 
price  support  purchases  in  1984  or 
1985  are  likely  to  fall  below  3.5  billion 
pounds— about   one-fourth   their   cur- 


rent level— then  the  Secretary  must 
support  dairy  prices  at  least  75  percent 
of  parity. 

As  I  mentioned,  my  amendment  also 
adopts  the  reduced  sugar  price  sup- 
port levels  approved  by  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  language  of 
my  amendment  provides  for  a  1982 
sugar  support  price  of  18  cents  per 
pound,  with  subsequent  annual  in- 
creases in  the  support  level  to  reflect 
increases  in  the  cost  of  production,  but 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound  per  year. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  and  responsible 
reduction  in  farm  program  expense, 
but  assures  our  farmers  adequate 
income  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  as  we  consider 
this  legislation  that  we  will  consider 
ourselves  not  just  New  York  Repre- 
sentatives and  not  just  Iowa  Repre- 
sentatives but  Representatives  of  our 
Nation  and  recognize  the  importance 
of  a  sound  agriculture  in  our  country. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
conclude,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and  then  I  would  hope 
to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

To  follow  up  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has  said, 
let  me  make  it  explicitly  clear  that 
under  the  first  budget  resolution  the 
ceiling  imposed  on  us  is  $2  billion  182 
million,  and  by  proposing  the  Bedell 
amendment  to  the  bill,  our  figure  then 
would  be  $2  billion  165  million,  which 
is  below  the  first  budget  resolution, 
and  then  we  will  be  within  the  budget. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  before  it  the  1981  farm  bill. 
Based  on  the  effort  that  has  been  ex- 
pended by  Members  of  this  body  this 
year  in  reconciling  budgetary  restraint 
with  the  legitimate  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  for  pro- 
tection and  services,  I  can  anticipate 
that  the  outcome  of  the  farm  bill 
debate  must  inevitably  be  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  farm  sector  be- 
cause those  needs  are  large.  However, 
there  is  a  critical  level  below  which  we 
cannot  susLa,in  further  cuts. 

After  the  Senate  completed  action 
on  the  legislation  in  a  way  I  believed 
to  be  too  severe  for  farmers,  I  called  in 
a  number  of  reporters  who  cover  legis- 
lation affecting  my  State  and  district 
to  convey  to  them  my  views  on  the 
farm  bill  and  my  apprehension  regard- 
ing the  future  of  agriculture.  I  will  try 
to  convey  to  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  reasons  for  that  apprehension.  In 
my  view,  two  words  can  summarize  the 
situation,  "imminent  depression." 

The  situation  our  farmers  face  today 
is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  factors 
which  have  converged  this  year  and 
they  will  be  familiar  to  many.  I  will 
briefly  review  a  few  of  them. 

First.  Costs  of  production:  The  infla- 
tion in  producer  costs  has  steadily 
mounted  to  a  point  that  USDA  data 
comparing  prices  paid  by  farmers  with 


prices  received  by  farmers  has  long 
since  moved  in  opposite  directions. 
Farm  input  costs  since  the  mid-1970's 
have  consistently  trended  upward  to  a 
point  that  the  index  of  1981  costs  are 
300  percent  of  those  seen  in  1967. 
During  the  same  period,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  have  been  on  a 
roller  coaster  that  has  gone  down 
much  more  than  up  and  has  trended 
downward  consistently  in  1981.  The 
1981  index  of  prices  received  is  barely 
double  those  seen  in  1967  and  the 
large  gains  in  farmer  income  made  in 
the  early  1970's  have  long  since  been 
lost  to  the  inflationary  surges  of  the 
past  few  years.  The  costs  of  farming 
cannot  indefinitely  exceed  the  income 
generated  from  it. 

Second.  Reliance  on  export  markets: 
The  farm  bills  of  1973  and  1977  were 
based  on  the  expectation  that  U.S. 
farmers  would  be  able  to  sell  in  an 
open  world  market  where  millions  of 
hungry  people  would  ea^rly  seek  the 
produce  of  America's  farms.  To  some 
extent,  that  is  accurate  in  that  our 
export  volimie  has  grown  significantly. 
Nonetheless,  many  pitfalls  have 
shaken  the  farmer's  confidence  in 
"market  oriented"  agriculture. 

Export  volume  and  dollar  value  have 
expanded  dramatically  in  the  past 
decade.  The  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports rose  from  $7  billion  in  1970  to 
$44  billion  in  1981  while  the  export 
tonnage  rose  from  61  million  metric 
tons  to  164  million  metric  tons. 

Despite  this  remarkable  perform- 
ance. U.S.  farmers  have  slipped  deeper 
into  economic  quicksand  at  the  same 
time  they  have  massively  expanded 
production. 

In  the  1970's  there  were  embargoes 
for  short  supply  reasons  and  in  1980- 
81.  there  was  an  embargo  for  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  reasons. 

In  this  stop  and  go  atmosphere, 
farmers  have  l)een  encouraged  to 
produce  for  an  export  market  that  has 
been  a  double-edged  sword.  As  they 
have  fought  hunger  abroad  and 
helped  to  reduce  the  trade  deficits  of 
the  United  States,  their  equity  in  their 
land  and  resources  has  been  sacrificed. 
Heavy  pressures  have  been  placed  on 
fragile  land  resources  and  the  future 
ability  of  farmers  to  remain  in  full 
scale  production  has  been  brought 
into  question.  Farm  debt  has  steadily 
mounted  and  there  has  been  a  steep 
decline  in  net  farm  income. 

Third.  Farm  income:  The  bottom 
line  in  any  industry  is  the  issue  of 
profitability.  For  many  farmers  in  my 
district,  there  is  not  any  and  has  not 
been  any  for  several  years.  One  of  the 
most  positive  effects  on  the  economy 
would  be  a  return  to  profitability  for 
agriculture.  There  clearly  is  not  going 
to  be  any  again  this  year  for  most. 

USDA  is  forecasting  net  farm 
income  to  be  below  $20  billion  for  the 
second    year   in   a   row.    The   widely 
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quoted  study  by  Richard  Pottorff  of 
Data  Resources.  Inc.,  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  noted  that  this  figure,  when  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  is  the  lowest  net 
income  level  for  farmers  since  1934. 

His  conclusion  that  the  farm  sector 
of  the  United  States  is  in  a  crisis 
unlike  any  seen  since  the  Great  De- 
pression is  certainly  true  in  Arkansas. 
The  severe  drought  of  1980  was  unlike 
anything  our  farmers  had  seen  since 
the  1930"s.  In  Arkansas,  it  contributed 
to  a  major  jump  in  farm  indebtedness 
and  prevented  any  prospect  for  an 
adequate  income  for  farmers.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
currently  have  a  combined  total  of 
farm  loans  in  Arkansas  in  excess  of 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  It 
will  take  many  years  to  retire  this 
level  of  debt  and  unless  there  is  a  dra- 
matic change  in  the  prospects  for  farm 
income,  I  am  certain  that  many  of  our 
farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
by  their  debt  loads  and  poor  income 
prospects. 

SUMMARY 

The  farm  bill  we  will  debate  in  the 
next  few  days  will  not  be  the  salvation 
of  American  agriculture.  It  cannot  be 
and  is  not  designed  to  be.  However,  if 
the  levels  of  protection  provided  by 
the  Senate  are  maintained,  then  the 
farm  bill  will  impede  any  prospect  for 
agricultural  recovery.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  support  the  bill  reported 
out  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. It  is  a  bill  we  worked  very  long 
and  hard  on.  It  does  meet  the  budget- 
ary guidelines  we  adopted  earlier  this 
year,  and  it  is  a  barebones  minimum 
below  which  we  carmot  cut  without 
contributing  to  an  even  greater  hemor- 
rhage to  agriculture,  the  Nation's  life- 
blood. 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3603,  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  This  is 
the  premier  piece  of  farm  legislation 
that  the  Congress  will  consider  in  the 
coming  years,  and  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  we  pay  close  attention  to 
the  condition  of  our  farm  economy 
before  accepting  any  of  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  farm  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  our  Nation.  It 
supplies  us  with  the  food  that  we  need 
daily.  It  is  the  largest  component  in 
our  favor  when  we  look  at  our  Nation's 
balance  of  trade.  It  is  the  most  basic  of 
our  economic  sectors,  because  without 
food  we  can  do  nothing. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  strong  efforts 
to  cut  the  Federal  budget.  Some  of 
these  efforts  are  very  well  needed, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  of 
these  efforts  are  generally  well  intend- 
ed. 

But  those  who  want  us  to  cut  farm 
programs  even  more  than  we  have  al- 
ready certainly  must  be  willing  to 
doom  our  Nation  to  a  depression,  or 


they  would  not  be  pressing  their  case 
so  strenuously.  It  is  a  historical  fact 
that  each  economic  downturn  in  our 
Nation's  history  has  been  preceded  by 
a  downturn  in  our  farm  economy. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  at  this 
point  that  Business  Week  reported  in 
its  September  28  edition  that: 

Net  farm  income,  after  plunging  40  per- 
cent last  year  to  $20  billion,  may  reach  only 
that  level  again  in  1981.  according  to  the 
latest  Agriculture  Department  forecast. 

The  article  went  on  to  day,  "Adjust- 
ed for  inflation,  the  2-year  total  will 
be  the  lowest  since  the  mid-1930's."  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  who  believe 
that  all  farmers  are  extremely  wealthy 
will  take  note  of  the  fact  that  our 
farmers  are  being  asked  to  live  under 
the  economic  stature  that  our  Nation 
faced  50  years  ago.  We  have  never 
asked  anything  so  drastic  of  any  other 
sector  of  our  economy,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  ask 
agriculture  to  be  the  first  guinea  pig 
on  the  chopping  block  of  free-market 
economy,  because  we  all  know  that 
given  the  market  ability  of  industrial 
firms  and  the  various  tax  incentives 
that  have  been  given  to  industry  to 
sweeten  their  economic  aspirations 
that  nobody  else  lives  under  a  free- 
market  economy. 

And  do  not  be  fooled  into  believing 
that  only  farmers  will  suffer  if  we 
accept  the  easy  and  shortsighted  route 
some  will  propose  with  this  farm  legis- 
lation of  cutting  programs.  The  same 
Business  Week  article  pointed  out  that 
last  year  farmers  spent  nearly  $100  bil- 
lion for  various  materials,  such  as  pes- 
ticides, seeds,  and  equipment,  as  well 
as  for  services  and  credit.  Any  indus- 
try which  supplies  farmers— and  that 
includes  almost  every  industry  in  our 
Nation— will  feel  the  impact  of  any 
cuts  that  we  will  expect  farmers  to 
absorb.  This  fact  obviously  means  that 
no  sector  of  our  economy  is  sheltered 
from  any  mistaken  reductions  that 
this  body  makes  in  our  farm  programs. 

We  boast  that  we  have  the  greatest 
food  producing  capability  on  Earth. 
This  is  due  to  two  factors:  Our  indus- 
trious farmers  and  our  continuous  ag- 
ricultural research  efforts.  Farmers 
work  long  and  hard  to  provide  our 
food  supply.  They  must  endure  the 
undeserved  barbs  that  some  throw  at 
them  for  high  food  prices  when,  in 
fact,  the  high  prices  are  most  fre- 
quently due  to  the  middlemen  in  the 
food  chain:  the  wholesalers,  the  proc- 
essors, the  transporters,  the  retailers. 
They  endure  the  vagaries  of  weather. 
Sugar  beet  and  dry  bean  farmers  in 
the  district  I  represent  are  currently 
trying  to  recover  from  severe  rain- 
storms over  the  last  month  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  harvest  portions 
of  their  crops.  This  means  that  many 
of  these  farmers  will  again  face  low  in- 
comes as  a  result  of  weather  disa!bters. 
Our  agricultural  research  base  is  su- 
perior. As  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  funding  for 
agricultural  research.  We  need  to  de- 
velop strains  of  grain  that  are  resist- 
ant to  various  diseases.  We  need  to  de- 
velop, for  example,  a  new  strain  of 
wheat  every  5  years  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  ample  supplies  of  wheat. 

A  major  conference  was  sponsored 
by  Michigan  State  University  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Michi- 
gan last  year  which  demonstrated  that 
we  need  to  concentrate  additional  re- 
sources on  animal  agriculture  if  we  are 
to  have  adequate  supplies  of  meat  in 
the  years  to  come. 

All  of  these  efforts  come  at  a  time 
when  we  are  considering  how  to  feed  a 
growing  population  on  a  shrinking 
supply  of  farmland.  Every  year  literal- 
ly thousands  of  acres  of  farmland  are 
taken  out  of  production  because  farm- 
ers can  either  no  longer  afford  to 
produce,  or  because  young  farmers  are 
unable  to  obtain  credit  to  purchase 
the  land  or  the  supplies  that  they 
need  for  farming,  or  because  the  offer 
of  large  sums  of  money  to  sell  the 
farm  so  that  it  can  be  turned  into  a 
new  housing  tract  or  another  shopping 
mall  are  too  attractive  compared  to 
the  lack  of  appreciation  that  our  con- 
sumers have  for  what  the  farmer  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn  my  at- 
tention to  just  a  few  specifics  about 
the  farm  bill  at  this  point.  I  will  cer- 
tainly speak  at  different  points  during 
the  debate  on  each  of  these  programs 
to  help  my  colleagues  understand  why 
we  need  the  various  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill. 

First,  let  me  turn  to  the  issue  of 
sugar  price  supports.  We  have  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  3603  a  sugar  price  support 
program  for  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  any  major  farm  bill.  While  this 
body  adopted  the  de  la  Garza  amend- 
ment to  the  1977  Farm  Act,  this  provi- 
sion is  unique  because  it  was  included 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee's  recom- 
mendations to  the  House.  The  Senate 
has  already  adopted  a  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Our  domestic  sugar  industry  sup- 
plies roughly  half  of  all  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  I  repre- 
sent the  fifth  largest  sugar  beet  pro- 
ducing district  in  the  Nation.  All  five 
of  the  sugar  beet  processing  plants  in 
Michigan  are  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Nearly  2,150  farm  fami- 
lies produce  sugar  beets  on  nearly 
100,000  acres  of  land  in  Michigan.  The 
5  processing  plants  employ  more  than 
1,500  men  and  women  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  other  words, 
sugar  beets  are  an  important  compo- 
nent of  Michigan's  agricultural  econo- 
my. 

If  the  sugar  beet  producer  does  not 
receive  an  equitable  price  for  his  prod- 
uct, he  or  she  will  go  out  of  produc- 
tion. If  enough  farmers  go  out  of  pro- 
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duction,  the  sugar  beet  processors  will 
at  least  close  some  plants  if  not  go  out 
of  business  entirely.  This  has  been  the 
historical  pattern  in  every  part  of  our 
Nation.  To  date,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  Michigan  because  our  plants 
have  not  been  forced  to  close.  But  in 
every  place  in  the  Nation  when  a  proc- 
essing plant  has  closed,  that  plant  has 
never  again  reopened.  The  result  is  a 
loss  of  jobs,  a  loss  of  local  tax  reve- 
nues, and  a  loss  of  the  self-esteem  that 
every  productive  member  of  our  socie- 
ty earns. 

Some  will  tell  you  that  we  will  sur- 
vive if  our  sugar  industry  closes  down. 
We  probably  will.  But  what  is  the 
price?  Have  not  we  heard  about  the 
problems  that  the  steel  industry  would 
face  if  we  did  not  take  action  to  heed 
its  problems?  Have  we  not  been  told 
by  several  of  our  colleagues  of  the 
problems  that  our  shoe-producing  in- 
dustry would  face  if  we  did  not  take 
action  to  restrain  the  importation  of 
foreign-made  shoes?  The  story  is  no 
different  with  sugar. 

We  are  trying  to  save  jobs.  We  are 
trying  to  save  an  important  economic 
component  of  our  agricultural  econo- 
my. We  are  only  asking  that  the 
market  price  reflect  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction that  our  farmers  face.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  think  about 
these  factors  before  we  consider 
amendments  to  modify  the  sugar  price 
support  provisions  in  this  bill.  I  cer- 
tainly will  have  more  to  say  about 
sugar  when  we  reach  that  point  in  the 
biU. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss  is  the  dairy  price 
support  program.  It  is  ironic  that  we 
seem  to  be  asking  the  dairy  farmer  to 
make  several  sacrifices  in  1  year.  Last 
April  the  President  signed  into  law  his 
proposal  to  avoid  the  April  1  semian- 
nual price  adjustment  for  dairy  price 
supports  which  would  have  restored 
the  support  level  to  75  percent  parity. 
The  dairy  farmers  of  our  Nation  said 
they  would  go  along  with  efforts  to 
hold  down  Federal  spending,  and  they 
agreed  to  forego  the  April  adjustment. 

But  since  1949,  we  have  had  a  dairy 
price  support  program  which  has  kept 
dairy  prices  at  a  minimum  of  75  per- 
cent parity.  We  did  have  a  brief  time 
during  which  we  supported  dairy 
prices  at  80  percent  parity,  and  that 
support  level  admittedly  led  to  some 
significant  increases  in  the  stocks  of 
dairy  products  that  are  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

We  have  had  70  percent  parity  es- 
sentially since  last  April,  and  we  are 
now  again  telling  dairy  farmers  that 
we  have  to  keep  dairy  price  supports 
at  70  percent  parity  for  all  of  fiscal 
1982.  This  means  that  dairy  farmers 
will  be  getting  the  same  support  price 
for  milk  on  September  30,  1982,  as  he 
was  getting  on  October  1,  1980—2 
years  without  an  increase. 


And  now,  for  the  ultimate  insult  to 
the  dairy  farmer,  we  will  have  a  75 
percent  parity  price  in  place  for  about 
1  to  2  weeks  as  a  result  of  the  Senate 
not  acting  on  the  bill  to  hold  support 
levels  at  70  percent.  Prices  will  go  up 
to  consumers  as  a  result  of  this  tempo- 
rary increase,  but  according  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  leading  con- 
sumer groups  who  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  earlier  this  week, 
once  we  reduce  supports  to  70  percent 
parity,  it  is  unlikely  that  consumer 
prices  will  drop.  Consumers  will  pay 
the  same,  therefore,  whether  the 
farmer  gets  70  percent  or  75  parity.  It 
is  just  the  farmer  who  will  get  less. 

We  are  also  telling  dairy  farmers 
this  year  that  we  are  willing  to  accept 
their  sacrifices,  while  the  administra- 
tion will  reduce  the  amount  of  milk 
that  schoolchildren  receive  in  school 
lunches  from  8  to  6  ounces.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Chairman,  know  that  no  dairy  cur- 
rently produces  milk  in  6-ounce  car- 
tons. I  wonder  how  many  of  our  col- 
leagues know  that  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  special  packaging  for  the 
smaller  milk  cartons  will  totally  offset 
the  cost  savings  achieved  as  a  result  of 
the  reduced  volume  of  milk  served 
with  a  school  lunch.  But  this  is  the 
mood  of  the  administration,  cut  for 
the  sake  of  cutting,  with  little  or  no 
reflection  upon  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts.  We  need  to  get  off  this 
merry-go-round  of  self-destruction, 
and  return  to  the  days  of  deliberate 
consideration  in  which  we  balance  the 
arguments  for  and  against  various  pro- 
posals, and  vote  on  the  merits,  not  on 
the  basis  of  some  mandate  which  some 
pollster  develops  for  a  fee. 

The  final  program  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss  in  the  farm  bill  is  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
most  unpopular  program.  We  have 
forced  some  tremendous  reductions  in 
the  food  stamp  program  this  year,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  done 
taking  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  poor 
people  while  allowing  the  administra- 
tors of  the  program  to  go  about  their 
business  untouched. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Re- 
cently an  elderly  lady  called  my  office 
to  complain  about  a  cut  she  received 
in  food  stamps.  Her  social  security 
check  was  increased  $38  per  month.  As 
a  result,  her  food  stamp  benefits  were 
cut  $43  per  month.  As  a  result  of  the 
generosity  of  Government,  she  now 
has  a  net  $5  less  to  spend  on  food  each 
month.  She  gets  $5  less  for  food  while 
the  President  is  apparently  prepared 
to  recommend  that  we  build  the  MX 
missile  system  and  the  B-1  bomber. 
An  adequate  supply  of  food  has  not 
become  obsolete,  but  we  are  telling 
this  elderly  lady  that  she  will  eat  less 
so  that  we  can  have  more  military 
hardware  which  will  do  little  if  any- 
thing to  improve  the  defense  posture 
of  our  Nation. 


Certainly  there  are  reported  inci- 
dents of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port any  effort  to  reduce  this  abuse 
which  threatens  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  the  one  feeding  program 
that  has  been  praised  as  one  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poot. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleagues 
need  to  realize  that  tightening  the  eli- 
gibility standards  does  nothing  to  get 
the  liars  and  cheats  off  the  program. 
They  are  on  the  program  illegally  to 
start  with.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
refine  their  lies,  while  the  honest  citi- 
zen sees  his  ability  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate diet  taken  away.  How  would  any 
of  our  colleagues  feel  to  be  the  poor 
I>erson  who  lost  their  ability  to  obtain 
food  stamps  only  to  learn  that  some 
local  food  stamp  officials  and  orga- 
nized crime  are  still  using  food  stamps 
to  buy  drugs,  to  get  money,  or  to  take 
elaborate  vacations? 

The  problem  is  one  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect in  the  program  which  has  gone 
on  for  too  long  because  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  frequently  turned  down 
requests  for  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  because  food 
stamp  cases  are  not  glamorous 
enough.  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture does  well  with  his  newly  an- 
nounced efforts  to  reduce  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  program,  but  I  will  not  be 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  these  ef- 
forts until  I  see  the  results. 

There  is  a  new  wrinkle  to  the  feed- 
ing program  section  of  tjtiis  bill  this 
year.  The  bill  also  reauthorizes  the 
commodity  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  provides  com- 
modities to  certain  mothers,  infants, 
and  children,  who  are  found  to  be  at 
nutritional  risk.  The  program  operates 
in  about  20  cities  and  serves  about 
115,000  people  at  a  cost  of  about  $22 
per  person  per  month.  This  bill  reau- 
thorizes the  commodity  supplemental 
feeding  program,  recognizing  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  cost-effective  pro- 
grams run  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Studies  have  shown  that  for 
every  dollar  we  spend  on  targeted  nu- 
tritional assistance,  we  save  $3  in 
health-care  costs. 

The  new  wrinkle  is  that  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  two  pilot 
projects  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
providing  similar  commodity  packages 
to  senior  citizens.  These  are  pilot 
projects  which  will  be  run  out  of  exist- 
ing commodity  supplemental  feeding 
program  sites  in  order  to  minimize  ad- 
ministrative complexities  and  costs 
that  might  otherwise  be  associated 
with  the  program.  There  have  been 
statements  of  support  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Senate,  and  funding  has 
been  provided  for  this  program  in  the 
fiscal  1982  agriculture  appropriations 
bill,  contingent  upon  the  enactment  of 
this    authorizing    legislation.    I    com- 
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mend  the  committee  report  on  its  ex- 
tensive JViscussion  of  the  project  and 
the  intent  that  surrounds  these  pilot 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  strong  farm 
legislation  to  keep  a  strong  farm  econ- 
omy. Anything  less  is  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  We  may  save  money 
today  by  cutting  farm  programs,  but  I 
guarantee  you:  If  we  do  that,  we  will 
certainly  pay  a  very  dear  price  in  the 
years  to  come.* 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  is  at  stake  as  we  begin  consider- 
ation of  farm  legislation  intended  to 
provide  the  essential  stability  for  con- 
tinued production  of  enough  food  to 
meet  domestic  consumption  and  an  in- 
creasingly important  world  market. 

The  American  farmer,  consumer, 
and  taxpayer  all  have  a  larger  share  in 
the  outcome  of  our  deliberations  to  re- 
authorize our  country's  farm  commod- 
ity programs  for  the  next  4  years. 

What  we  are  trying  to  strike  is  a 
delicate  legislative  balance.  One  that 
will  encourage  market  oriented  pro- 
duction by  our  farmers— allowing  for 
maximum  producer  freedom  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  interfer- 
ence—and thereby  provide  higher  net 
incomes  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  And 
at  the  same  time  assure  consumers  of 
reasonable  prices  and  stability  in  food 
supplies  and  fit  within  the  overall  eco- 
nomic constraints  of  a  budget  aimed  at 
reducing  Government  spending. 

Current  farm  productivity,  a  whop- 
ping 76  percent  greater  crop  output  on 
the  same  number  of  acres  as  was  pro- 
duced by  this  generation  of  farmers' 
fathers,  will  result  in  a  record  wheat 
and  com  harvest  this  year;  according 
to  experts,  our  wheat  and  com  crop 
will  be  50  percent  larger  than  this 
year's  Russian  crop. 

The  American  consumer  and  people 
the  world  over  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  farmers'  productivity  and  efficien- 
cy. For  fiscal  1981  the  U.S.  domestic 
agricultural  surplus  will  allow  this 
country  to  export  a  record  $44.5  bil- 
lion in  farm  commodities.  Our  favor- 
able commodity  trade  balance  this 
year  and  last  will  amount  to  more 
than  a  third  of  our  bill  for  imported 
oU. 

But  contrary  to  what  we  might 
expect,  farmers  have  experienced  a 
painful  decline  in  real  farm  income: 
Down  over  40  percent  in  1980.  This  is 
added  to  their  burden  of  dealing  with 
soaring  production  costs,  record-high 
interest  rates  and  falling  commodity 
prices. 

It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  read 
a  recent  New  York  Times  article  re- 
porting that  the  September  decline  in 
prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their  crops 
has  cut  the  buying  power  of  their 
income  received  to  its  lowest  level  in 
nearly  50  years. 

We  cannot  overlook  that  most  farm- 
ers operate  under  unique  economic 
conditions.  Farmers  must  operate  with 


an  eye  toward  changing  weather  con- 
ditions, swings  in  supplies  and  prices 
for  their  commodities  and  work  within 
the  constraints  of  an  extended  period 
of  production  and  one  annual  harvest. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  reason 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  provide  a  sta- 
bilizing base  for  the  farm  economy. 
Without  commodity  programs  to  re- 
lieve the  "bust"  of  "boom  and  bust" 
cycles,  many  productive  family  farms 
will  be  forced  out  of  business,  sparing 
only  the  largest  and  wealthiest  pro- 
ducers. This  would  endanger  the  as- 
surance to  consumers  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonably 
stable  prices. 

These  commodity  programs  should 
not  be  designed  as  markets  in  them- 
selves, but  policies  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  produce  for  the 
market— not  for  the  Government. 

By  supporting  this  market  approach 
to  farm  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
farmers  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  our  essential  farm  products  at 
a  reasonable  profit,  while  this  ap- 
proach offers  our  best  hope  for  mini- 
mizing Government  expenditures  for 
farm  products.  I  hope  we  will  be  mind- 
ful of  these  important  considerations 
as  we  work  to  reauthorize  our  coun- 
try's farm  programs  in  the  next  days.* 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
one  the  leading  dairy-producing  re- 
gions of  our  Nation.  I  am  proud  of 
that  fact  because  my  constituents 
produce  a  significant  segment  of  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  essential  com- 
modities, but  I  am  also  proud  because 
my  dairy  farming  constitutents  are 
among  the  most  industrious,  dedicat- 
ed, independent,  and  self-sacrificing 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  took  an  informal 
poll  of  dairy  farmers  in  my  district.  I 
asked  them  how  many  hours  a  week 
they  and  members  of  their  family 
worked  on  the  farm.  The  results  were 
very  revealing.  They  showed  that  the 
average  dairy  farmer  works  80  hours  a 
week.  The  members  of  his  family  con- 
tribute an  additional  60  hours  a  week. 
Many  work  for  less  than  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  am  proud  of  my  dairy  farming  con- 
stituents not  only  because  of  their  ad- 
mirable efforts  as  producers  of  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  our  Nation's  diet. 
I  am  also  proud  of  them  for  their  role 
as  citizens. 

This  spring,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  accepted  the  necessity  of  elimi- 
nating the  March  1  semiarmual  adjust- 
ment in  the  milk  support  price.  They 
recognized  that  the  President  was  call- 
ing upon  all  Americans  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing. They  knew  that  this  question  was 
an  important  first  test  of  our  Nation's 
ability  to  make  essential  budget  reduc- 
tions. They  should  be  praised  for  their 
support  of  the  effort  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  ♦ 


However,  rather  than  receiving  the 
praise  and  respect  due  them  as  good 
citizens  and  hard-working  members  of 
our  economic  community,  it  appears 
that  some  policymakers  have  decided 
that  the  dairy  farmer  is  an  easy  victim 
of  budget  cuts.  While  other  commod- 
ities continue  to  receive  considerable 
Federal  subsidies,  some  would  cut 
dairy  price  supports  even  further. 
Some  policymakers  would  turn  their 
backs  on  the  promise  made  to  dairy 
farmers  and  all  Americans  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  economic  recovery 
program  would  be  shared  equally. 

Well,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  not 
concurred  with  those  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dairy  farmer,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  bill's  provision  to 
establish  a  milk  price  support  floor  of 
75  percent  of  parity  price  and  provide 
for  a  semiannual  price  adjustment. 
The  committee  should  be  complement- 
ed for  its  even-handed  and  fair-minded 
approach  to  the  question  of  farm  sub- 
sidies. 

Maintaining  an  adequate  milk  price 
support  level  is  important  to  both  the 
consumer  and  the  producer  of  milk.  If 
we  fail  to  maintain  the  price  support, 
the  farmers  I  talked  about  earlier  will 
surely  go  bankrupt.  It  that  happens, 
acute  shortages  of  milk  will  develop 
and  the  big  operators  will  expand 
their  operations  to  take  up  the  slack. 
These  larger  milk  producers  will  incur 
greater  costs  due  to  the  expansion  and 
the  price  of  milk  will  skyrocket.  Cheap 
milk  will  disappear  with  the  loss  of  in- 
expensive labor  contributed  ^  by  the 
small  family  farm. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
concerned  about  meeting  consumer 
needs  for  reasonably  priced  milk— If 
we  are  concerned  about  insuring  the 
continuation  of  the  small  family 
farm— if  we  are  concerned  about  allow- 
ing one  of  America's  hardest  working 
groups  of  people  to  earn  a  decent 
living,  I  urge  them  to  support  the  com- 
mittee bill.* 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  before  you  today  in  support  of 
the  committee  bill  and  preservation  of 
the  peanut  acreage  allotment  system. 

My  home  State  of  Georgia  is  the  Na- 
tion's leader  in  peanut  production,  and 
the  acreage  allotment  program  has 
worked  well  in  Georgia  for  over  40 
years.  The  peanut  program  has  con- 
sistently proven  beneficial  to  both 
consumers  and  producers  alike.  The 
program  has  insured  quality  peanuts 
at  a  fair  market  price  for  consumers, 
and  has  helped  to  control  supply  and 
stabilize  the  market  for  producers. 
Without  this  acreage  allotment 
system,  the  market  would  be  periodi- 
cally flooded  with  peanuts,  pushing 
prices  below  production  costs  and  forc- 
ing many  small  farmers  permanently 
out  of  business. 
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In  addition  to  stabilizing  the  market 
and  protecting  the  family  farm,  the 
acreage  allotment  system  is  also  im- 
portant in  insuring  the  stability  of  the 
banking  system  in  peanut-growing 
areas  such  as  Georgia.  Banks  make 
loans  on  the  basis  of  acreage  allot- 
ments because  farmers  generally  do 
not  have  substantial  savings  or  other 
assets  with  which  to  secure  loans.  The 
elimination  of  the  acreage  allotment 
system  would,  devalue  peanut-growing 
land  and  have  an  extremely  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  banking  system  in 
these  rural  areas. 

The  peanut  industry  contributes 
over  $3  billion  to  our  Nation's  econo- 
my each  year.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, in  comparison,  is  minuscule.  In 
1978.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's outlays  for  the  peanut  price  sup- 
port program  totaled  $39.1  million. 
These  outlays  are  decreasing  every 
year  and  projected  to  be  only  $1.8  mil- 
lion by  1985— $1.8  million  for  an  indus- 
try that  contributes  over  $3  billion 
each  year. 

The  average  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ment is  29  acres.  These  are  not  corpo- 
rations we  are  talking  about,  but 
family  farms  who  have  sometimes 
hand^  down  acreage  allotments  for 
generations.  We  must  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  small  family  farmer.  The 
peanut  acreage  allotment  system  pro- 
vides this  protection,  and  I  urge  you  to 
support  it.« 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3603.  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981.  The  amendment  was 
printed  in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Jef- 
fords name  was  omitted.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  a  joint  effort. 

Our  amendment  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  dairy  products  to 
food  banks,  senior  citizens  meal  sites 
and  child  nutrition  programs.  The 
scope  of  this  amendment  will  supply 
vital  nutrition  to  those  individuals 
who  have  been  hard  hit  by  recent 
budget  cuts. 

The  response  and  support  that  we 
have  received  thus  far  is  very  gratify- 
ing. Letters  and  telegrams  have  ar- 
rived from  a  variety  of  groups  such  as 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion. Bread  for  the  World,  the  Nation- 
al Grange  and  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation.  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  also  lend  their  support 
to  our  amendment  when  it  is  consid- 
ered next  week.# 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  consideration  of  any 
piece  of  comprehensive  legislation  is 
an  arduous  process  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981  is  no  excep- 
tion. We  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
began  the  process  many  months  ago 
and  through  hearings  and  markups 
have  attempted  to  craft  a  bill  that 
best  serves  the  public  interest.  With 


the  passage  of  a  lower  budget  ceiling 
than  we  had  anticipated,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  went  back  and  re- 
worked the  programs  during  the 
budget  reconciliation  process.  From 
this  working  and  reworking  of  food 
and  agriculture  programs  has  emerged 
a  package  that  I  feel  serves  both 
public  need  and  the  budget  constraints 
that  we  are  operating  under. 

But  this  process  has  had  its  costs. 
The  earlier  House  debates  on  the 
budget  and  the  recent  Senate  debate 
on  their  version  of  the  1981  farm  bill 
have  created  divisions  between  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  even  within  the 
food  and  agriculture  sector.  I  hope 
that  we  can  put  these  differences 
behind  us  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

The  House  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  Operations,  Re- 
search, and  Foreign  Agriculture  whose 
leadership  I  share  with  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Mr.  Wampler. 
worked  to  draft  two  of  the  titles  to 
this  bill. 

Title  XII  reauthorizes  the  portions 
of  the  Public  Law  480.  food  for  peace 
program  under  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  We  have  worked 
in  close  concert  with  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  with  whom  we  share 
jurisdiction.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Zablocki  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  Mr.  Broomfield  for 
their  cooperation  in  this  effort. 

The  food-for-peace  program  has 
been  an  effective  tool  for  humanitari- 
an food  aid  and  a  means  of  shipping 
U.S.  agricultural  products  abroad.  The 
language  contained  in  the  1981  farm 
bill  makes  minor  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram's operations  and  we  have  dealt 
with  the  budgetary  issues  during  the 
reconciliation  process.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  title  XII  is  a  noncontroversial 
section  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Title  XIV  of  this  bill  reauthorizes 
the  food  and  agriculture  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  programs  which 
were  brought  together  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1977  farm  bill.  The  effectiveness 
of  our  earlier  efforts  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  only  minor  revisions  are  in- 
corporated in  this  year's  reauthoriza- 
tion. I  would  like  to  acknowledge  Mr. 
Wampler's  longstanding  interests  in 
these  vital  food  and  agriculture  func- 
tions and  to  give  him  credit  for  a  job 
well  done  on  this  title. 

Our  food  and  agriculture  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  system  has 
provided  us  with  our  present  bounty. 
Unfortunately  this  bounty  causes  us 
to  take  much  for  granted  and  may 
lead  some  to  question  the  need  for 
strong  Federal  support  of  this  system. 
To  decrease  our  support  now  will  deny 
us  the  tools  that  we  need  for  the 
future  and  is  a  short-sighted  move.  I 
hope  that  we  can  avoid  ill-advised  cuts 
in  future  budget  considerations. 


One  provision  of  interest  to  me,  out- 
side of  my  subcommittee's  jurisdiction, 
deserves  some  mention.  The  sugar  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  legislation  are 
vita!  to  a  large  segment  of  the  farm 
community  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  these  provisions.  My  home 
State  of  California  is  the  top  sugar 
beet  producing  State  in  the  country 
and  desperately  needs  protection  from 
the  price  fluctuations  that  have  had 
such  a  damaging  effect  upon  our  beet 
producers. 

The  stabilization  of  sugar  prices  pro- 
tects this  part  of  our  agricultural 
sector  and  protects  the  consumer  from 
the  wild  price  swings  of  recent  years. 
It  will  also  allow  our  producers  to  com- 
ptete!  effectively  against  the  heavily 
subsidized  Common  Market  produc- 
tion which  has  artificially  driven 
world  prices  down  and  threatens  the 
elimination  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. To  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
sugar  suppliers  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  American  consumer. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation,  Credit,  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment. Mr.  Ed  Jones,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mr.  JEFFqhDS. 
for  a  job  well  done  on  the  conservsicjon 
title  of  this  bill.  One  component  of 
this  title,  the  special  areas  conserva- 
tion program,  is  a  significant  initiative 
which  will  lead  to  the  targeting  of  soil 
conservation  expenditures  toward  ag- 
ricultural land  most  in  need  of  protec- 
tion. In  this  era  of  rising  pressure  on 
our  cropland  and  decreasing  Federal 
budgets,  efforts  such  as  this  to  maxi- 
mize our  conservation  efforts  should 
be  fully  supported. 

I  want  to  commend  the  full  commit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Wampler,  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  bill  along.  These  have  been  trying 
times  over  the  last  few  months  and 
their  leadership  has  moved  our  vital 
farm  programs  through  in  a  balanced 
form.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize this  effort  and  support  these  im- 
portant food  and  agriculture  pro- 
grams.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  will  soon  be  voting  on 
the  farm  bill,  which  sets  national 
policy  for  agricultural  commodities  for 
the  next  4  years. 

Few  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  im- 
portant from  an  economic  or  equity 
perspective  as  those 'sections  dealing 
with  sugar.  For  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
treat  this  fifth  largest  American  crop 
as  part  of  an  integrated  plan  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  key  sectors  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  = 

The  sugar  industry  has  suffered  over 
the  recent  decades,  not  only  from  in- 
herent instability  in  the  world  sugar 
market,  but  also  from  the  lack  of  a  co- 
herent, reasonable  sugar  program.  We 
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now  have  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
significant  step  toward  alleviating  this 
latter  problem,  by  incorporating  sugar 
in  the  omnibus  farm  bill  and  extend- 
ing equitable  loan  treatment  to  sugar 
farmers  and  processors  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  extended  to  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  other  important  commod- 
ities. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try to  external  dumping  of  surplus 
stocks  and  the  lack  of  a  reliable  do- 
mestic policy  is  especially  clear  in  Lou- 
isiana where,  despite  efficient  produc- 
tion methods,  total  production  has 
been  falling  as  farmers  confront  un- 
stable prices  and  rising  costs  of  pro- 
duction. In  Rapides  Parish,  a  coopera- 
tive mill  in  on  the  verge  of  closing 
down,  threatening  150  jobs  and  the 
loss  of  $3  million  to  the  local  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  and 
Senate  bills,  while  differing  on  a  few 
specifics,  reflect  a  common  commit- 
ment to  restore  sugar  to  its  rightful 
place  as  a  significant  component  of 
our  farm  economy. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  farm  bill, 
we  must  reaffirm  that  commitment.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  President  Reagan  took 
office  in  January,  he  promised  to  get 
Government  off  the  peoples'  backs 
and  give  more  regard  to  the  free 
market  system.  As  we  debate  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981,  this  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  once  again 
to  help  him  fulfill  that  pledge  to  the 
American  people. 

£>espite  attempts  by  special  interest 
lobbyists  to  maintain  artificially  high 
price  support  levels  for  the  Nation's 
food  crops,  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  that  conforms  with  the  Reagan 
administration's  basic  goal  of  reducing 
Federal  interference  in  the  market- 
place. Although  not  perfect,  it  pro- 
vides a  better  vehicle  for  streamlining 
the  Federal  price  support  system  than 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee's 
proposal  that  we  are  now  debating. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  we  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  change  the 
budget-busting  Agriculture  Committee 
bill  to  draft  a  plan  that  more  nearly 
reflects  economic  reality  and  pru- 
dence. 

During  this  process,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  farm  programs 
within  the  $2.1  billion  spending  target 
set  in  the  fiscal  1982  budget. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  meaningful  role  to  play  in  assur- 
ing the  stability  of  the  farm  industry, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  one 
thing  the  farmer  values  most  strongly 
is  his  independence.  In  his  first  9 
months  in  office  President  Reagan  has 
tried  to  redirect  the  misguided  eco- 
nomic, regulatory  and  farm  policies  of 
the  Carter  administration  that 
brought  us  record-high  inflation  and 
the  Russian  grain  embargo  that  dam- 
aged no  one  but  the  American  farmer. 


For  too  long.  Congress  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  farmers'  burden  by  ap- 
proving soaring  budgets  and  making 
the  Federal  role  in  agriculture  not 
supportive,  as  was  intended,  but  domi- 
nant. The  American  farming  industry 
remains  strong,  but  it  needs  relief 
from  the  burden  of  Government  over- 
regulation  if  we  are  to  break  the  cycle 
of  inflation  and  high  interest  rates 
crippling  farmers'  ability  to  borrow. 

Farmers  can  thrive  under  a  free 
market  economy  that  lets  prices  for 
commodities  rise  and  fall  according  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But 
they  need  help,  as  we  all  do,  in  living 
with  inflation  that  erodes  buying 
power. 

Passage  of  a  farm  bill  that  sets  realis- 
tic budget  targets  and  support  levels, 
as  proposed  by  the  administration,  will 
go  a  long  way  to  insuring  the  future 
health  of  the  American  farm  industry 
and  bringing  inflation  under  control.* 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farmers, 
assure  consumers  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  continue  food  as- 
sistance to  low-income  households,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
amidst  the  broad  range  of  technical 
and  emotional  issues  before  us  today 
as  we  debate  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981  is  one  issue  that  should 
enjoy  universal  support,  yet  it  does 
not. 

The  peanut  production  quota  and  al- 
lotment program  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  edible  commodity.  Similar  pro- 
grams existed  years  ago,  but  were 
gradually  abandoned  to  the  benefit  of 
those  industries  and  consumers.  It  is 
remarkable  that  an  individual  who 
wishes  to  purchase  land  and  begin 
farming  in  any  State  may  do  so  for 
any  edible  agricultural  commodity 
except  peanuts.  This  is  due  to  an  arbi- 
trary and  antiquated  acreage  allot- 
ment system  for  peanuts  that  pre- 
cludes a  farmer  from  growing  peanuts 
unless  he  has  an  acreage  allotment.  He 
can  only  be  this  fortunate  if  he  inher- 
ited this  land  from  a  grandfather  who 
grew  peanuts  in  1938.  or  he  is  able  to 
purchase  or  rent  an  allotment  on  an 
annual  basis. 

When  selected  in  1938,  these  allot- 
ments were  granted  to  only  a  very 
small  number  of  peanut  farmers  in  se- 
lected counties.  Since  that  time,  few  of 
the  allotment  holders  actually  grow 
peanuts.  In  fact,  some  experts  have  es- 
timated that  some  70  percent  of  the 
peanuts  now  grown  are  on  land  rented 
from  an  allotment  holder.  This  means 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  in- 
dividuals who  inherited  allotments  no 
longer  farm  that  land  themselves  yet 
benefit  from  the  Government  agricul- 
tural program. 

It  is  high  time  we  reversed  this  trend 
and  extend  support  only  lo  thos^  agri- 
cultural industries  that  require  it,  and 


to  those  individuals  that  actually  farm 
the  commodity.  The  price  support  al- 
lotment program  is  particularly  unfair 
to  the  consumer,  because  increased 
farmer  costs  due  to  often  excessive  al- 
lotment rentals  must  necessarily  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  peanuts  and 
peanut  products  on  the  market.  In 
1981,  the  peanut  crop  is  being  federal- 
ly price  supported  at  $455  per  ton,  and 
yet  the  value  of  an  allotment  rental  is 
believed  to  average  between  $200  and 
$250  an  acre.  As  a  result,  the  landhold- 
er fares  quite  well  for  he  accepts  only 
cash  in  advance  for  an  allotment 
rental— at  a  rate  that  may  be  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  adjacent  land 
which  is  every  bit  as  fertile  but  does 
not  possess  a  peanut  acreage  allot- 
ment. The  farmer  takes  a  terrible  risk 
in  providing  the  landholder  cash  for 
land  which  may  not  yield  desired  crop 
that  year  due  to  weather  conditions 
and  the  like.  Finally,  the  consumer  is 
forced  to  assume  the  final  responsibil- 
ity for  this  senseless  system  by  paying 
artificially  inflated  prices  for  everyday 
goods  such  as  peanut  butter,  packaged 
peanuts,  and  peanut  candies. 

Today  more  than  94  percent  of  the 
peanuts  produced  in  this  country  come 
from  just  a  few  counties  in  a  mere  six 
States,  even  though  many  other  coun- 
ties and  several  new  States  have  land 
that  can  effectively  yield  a  good 
peanut  crop  and  the  farmers  anxious 
to  grow  this  increasingly  popular  com- 
modity. This  wholly  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory system  restricts  the 
supply  of  peanuts.  We  must  now 
expose  this  commodity  to  the  very 
same  open-market  forces  that  has  al- 
lowed other  farmers  across  this  coun- 
try to  flourish  and  kept  prices  at  ac- 
ceptable levels. 

Finally,  we  must  end  current  pound- 
age quota  limits  which  limit  the 
amount  of  peanuts  that  can  be  grown 
per  acre  for  domestic  use.  Consumers 
are  thus  forced  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  quota  peanuts  sold,  while  those 
peanuts  grown  above  the  limit  are  sold 
overseas  at  a  lower  price  due  to  a 
lower  level  of  support.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  combined  effect  of  the 
acreage  allotment  program  and  the 
poundage  quotas  will  cost  consumers 
at  least  $1'75  million  over  the  next  4 
years.  Additionally,  for  domestic 
peanut  manufacturers,  like  Peter  Paul 
Cadbury  which  employs  some  350 
people  in  my  district,  until  market 
forces  are  brought  to  bear  they  will  be 
forced  to  sustain  higher  prices  for 
their  goods  and  actually  import  more 
expensive  peanuts  from  abroad.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  amending 
language  to  this  bill  that  would  elimi- 
nate these  two  suspect  and  inflation- 
ary programs.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  McHugh,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  to  provide 
price  and  income  protection  for  farm- 
ers, assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes 
has  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 
FOR  SEPTEMBER  1981 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6m&rlcs  ) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
saddened  to  report  to  the  House  the 
unemployment  statistics  for  the 
month  of  September  and  to  compare 
those  with  the  months  of  June.  July, 
and  August. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  1  month,  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber, from  7.2  to  7.5. 

This  is  more  than  a  statistical  fluke 
because,  for  the  first  time,  there  has 
been  both  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
employed  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  unemployed. 

Behind  this  fact  lies  many  factors 
that  I  think  we  should  consider.  One, 
it  means  a  tremendous  increase  in  un- 
employment insurance.  It  is  a  pressure 
against  social  security  which  is  already 
in  trouble.  It  means  more  food  stamps 
and  welfare  that  we  are  beginning  to 
deny  to  individuals,  even  in  spite  of 
this  increase.  It  certainly  means  less 
revenue  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels.  It  means  increased  infla- 
tion and  less  chances  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

(In  perctnlj 
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The  total  number  employed,  as  measured 
by  the  household  survey  data,  was 
98.270.000.  This  is  a  decrease  of  674.000 
from  last  month's  figure.  The  business  es- 
tablishment survey  data  shows  a  total  em- 
ployment level  of  91.875,000  a  decrease  of 
152,000.  When  both  charts  move  in  the 
same  direction,  it  lends  more  credence  to 
the  trends  exhibited.  Thus,  when  both  show 
less  people  employed  last  month,  we  can  see 


a  general  tightening  up  of  the  job  market. 
The  total  number  of  unemployed  in  Sep- 
tember was  7.966  million,  an  increase  of 
309.000. 

BLS  is  attributing  the  increase  in  the 
overall  unemployment  rate  specifically  to 
the  increase  in  unemployed  adult  men  and 
women.  Significantly,  two/thirds  of  the  de- 
crease in  number  of  employed  are  people 
who  lost  their  jobs,  through  layoffs,  rather 
than  those  who  fired.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
few  glimmers  of  hope  is  the  decrease  in 
black  teen  unemployment.  However,  we  are 
just  now  entering  the  new  era  of  the  Presi- 
dency so  we  should  not  be  too  confident 
about  anything. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  "MEA 
CULPA" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  continued  high  interest  rates 
and  a  sluggish  economy.  President 
Reagan  last  week  asked  Congress  to 
reassess  its  recently  enacted  tax  and 
spending  guidelines  and  to  reduce  the 
projected  1982  deficit  by  $16  billion. 

The  President's  concerns  are  valid. 
The  deficit  should  be  reduced  substan- 
tially and  Government  spending 
brought  into  balance  with  receipts  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  there  is  more 
than  one  way  to  skin  a  deficit,  and  I 
would  propose  a  somewhat  different 
set  of  priorities  than  the  12-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  social  pro- 
grams suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  admission  of  error  is  not  a  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  politicians  or  po- 
litical bodies,  but  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  acknowledge  a  profound 
"mea  culpa"  in  its  summer's  work.  The 
job  creation  potential  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program  is 
jeopardized  by  the  pork-barrel  mental- 
ity with  which  we  in  Congress  expand- 
ed the  President's  original  request  for 
a  more  limited  tax  cut. 

To  atone  for  excesses.  Congress 
should  immediately  reconsider  the  re- 
duction we  authorized  in  the  windfall 
profits  tax  in  the  oil  industry,  a  reduc- 
tion that  will  cost  the  Treasury  an  es- 
timated $11  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  In  addition,  we  should  immedi- 
ately reconsider  the  novel  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  package  which 
allows  companies  with  tax  losses  to 
sell  through  intricate  lease  arrange- 
ments their  losses  to  companies  that 
are  profitable. 

Rewarding  companies  for  losing 
money  in  a  capitalist  society  is  like 
selling  indulgences  for  moral  indiscre- 
tions in  the  Middle  Ages.  Again,  the 
loser  is  the  Treasury— an  estimated  $9 
to  $10  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

What  the  country  needs  is  as  much 
concern  for  tax  equity  as  tax  cuts.  A 
pork-barrel  approach  to  tax  cutting 
has  as  explosive  ramifications  for  in- 
terest rates  as  spending  profligacy. 


Accordingly,  this  past  week  I  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  4550  and  H.R. 
4653)  which  repeals  these  two  special 
interest  parts  of  the  recently  enacted 
tax  package. 

Importantly,  both  political  parties 
share  responsibility  for  the  bloated 
scope  of  the  tax  bill.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  windfall  profit  tax  reductions. 
First  proposed  by  the  Democrats  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  "boll  weevils" 
abroad  an  alternative  tax  package,  the 
Republicans  promptly  doubled  the 
ante  and  caused  another  whopping  re- 
duction in  taxes  for  an  industry  that 
pays  very  little  in  the  way  of  Federal 
income  taxes  in  the  first  place. 

President  Reagan  originally  pro- 
posed a  reduction  solely  in  individual 
income  taxes  and  reform  of  corporate 
depreciation  schedules.  The  size  of  the 
tax  cut  in  the  administration's  ap- 
proach was  actually  reduced  and  the 
date  of  effective  implementation  for 
income  tax  reductions  deferred  by 
Congress.  The  egregiousness  that 
crept  into  the  Tax  Code  is  due  exclu- 
sively to  the  add  ons  of  Congress,  and 
accordingly  it  is  Congress  which  has 
the  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  fine  tune  the  parts  of 
the  Tax  Code  it  instigated. 

Both  political  parties  also  share  re- 
sponsibility for  shoring  up  the  social 
security  system.  Social  security  is  our 
most  important  social  program.  It 
must  be  protected  at  all  cost.  Given 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  face  up  to 
problems  in  the  system,  and  given  the 
unattractiveness  of  alternatives— that 
is.  a  lowering  of  benefits  or  the  tap- 
ping of  general  revenues— its  a  preemi- 
nently reasonable  approach  to  bolster- 
ing the  social  security  trust  funds  as  to 
tap  windfall  profit  tax  revenues. 

No  sector  of  the  American  economy 
needs  a  tax  break  less  than  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  no  social  program  needs  a 
spending  break  more  than  social  secu- 
rity. 

For  this  administration's  program  to 
work  depends  primarly  on  whether 
the  American  people  perceive  it  to  be 
equitable.  Another  12-percent  cut  in 
social  programs,  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  will  prove  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  especially  as  contrast- 
ed with  a  minimal  1 -percent  cut  in  de- 
fense. This  is  particularly  the  case  be- 
cause in  the  first  round  of  budget  cuts 
social  programs  were  reduced  by  20  to 
25  percent  while  military  programs 
were  allowed  to  increase  substantially. 

Military  spending  cannot  continue 
to  be  sacrosanct.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  defense  spending  must  be  slowed  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  important  eco- 
nomic goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 
National  security  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  spent  by  the  Pentagon.  Our 
greatest  strategic  asset  is  our  econo- 
my. To  the  degree  it  is  stunted,  our  se- 
curity is  jeopardized.  Cutting  taxes 
and    letting   loose   the   Strangelovian 
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spenders  at  the  Defense  Department 
is  like  stomping  on  the  brakes  and 
stepping  on  the  accelerator  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  engine  does  not 
blow,  a  few  gaskets  will.  Defense  con- 
tractors may  prosper,  but  unless  great- 
er balance  is  brought  to  the  budget, 
Main  Street  merchants  will  be  forced 
to  visit  the  bankruptcy  Judge.  Only 
prudent  approaches  to  defense  spend- 
ing will  produce  both  a  strong  military 
and  a  strong  economy. 

In  the  long  run.  only  a  Government 
policy  based  on  arms  control  as  well  as 
arms  buildups  has  the  true  potential 
for  enhancing  our  national  security.  In 
the  short  term,  the  economic  alarm 
bells  ringing  so  loudly  on  Wall  Street 
relate  directly  to  the  projections  of 
profligate  increases  in  military  ex- 
penditures. There  would  be  no  single 
announcement  more  apt  to  turn  the 
stock  market  around— if  not  cause  the 
biggest  rally  in  history— than  that  of 
successful  negotiation  of  a  meaningful 
SALT  Treaty.  There  would  be  no 
single  indication  that  economic  and 
strategic  rationality  had  been  estab- 
lished than  deferral  of  spending  on 
the  MX  missile  system. 

To  be  equitable,  Congress  must  also 
take  a  hard  look  at  public  works 
projects.  Extravagant  undertakings 
like  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way project,  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor,  special  interest  subsidies  for 
the  tobacco,  sugar,  and  peanut  indus- 
tries must  be  eliminated.  The  formula 
for  distribution  of  low-income  fuel  as- 
sistance should  be  redesigned  to  insure 
that  aid  goes  to  those  States  with 
harsh  winters,  rather  than  to  pay  air- 
conditioning  bills  for  Sun  Belt  citizens. 
Pork-barrel  formulae  applied  to  trans- 
fer programs  can  be  as  mischievous  as 
pork-barrel  programs  themselves. 

Next  in  importance  to  perceptions  of 
equitability  for  public  policy  are  per- 
ceptions of  reasonableness.  Thought- 
ful people  on  Wall  Street  and  Main 
Street  must  have  confidence  in  the 
economic  policy  framework.  Now  is 
not  the  time  for  the  economic  ideolo- 
gues to  advance  prescriptions  of  eco- 
nomic salvation  based  on  return  to  the 
gold  standard.  What  is  needed  are  pru- 
dent spending  and  taxing  decisions, 
not  the  economics  of  alchemy.  Advoca- 
cy of  a  return  to  the  gold  standard 
may  be  good  politics,  but  if  the  admin- 
istration were  to  sanction  such  patent 
economic  nonsense  as  an  excuse  for 
fiscal  irresponsibility  it  runs  the 
danger  of  destroying  here  and  abroad 
any  semblance  of  confidence  that 
thoughtful  people  may  have  in  the 
President's  economic  program. 

Above  all,  however,  success  of  the 
President's  program  depends  on  per- 
ceptions of  fairness.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible to  predict  riots  in  the  street 
if  further  cuts  in  social  programs  are 
adopted,  for  extreme  predictions  can 
too  easily  help  fulfill  extreme  proph- 
ecies.   But    without    question,    unless 


equitability  is  underlined  in  the  impor- 
tant legislation  the  Congress  will  be 
considering  this  month,  social  and 
racial  division  could  become  pro- 
nounced. 

To  reduce  interest  rates  and 
strengthen  the  overall  economy  we 
must  reduce  the  deficit.  To  achieve 
equitability,  we  must  take  a  more  bal- 
anced approach  to  budget  cutting 
than  the  administration  has  proposed. 

Such  an  undertaking  will  require 
careful  compromise  on  the  administra- 
tion's side  and  forthcoming  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  Congress  to 
change  its  ways.  As  a  beginning  we  in 
Congress  should  say:  "Mea  Culpa," 
and  get  on  with  the  biisiness  of  good 
Government  instead  of  good  politics. 

D  1600 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  As  an  lowan,  I  want  to 
say  how  proud  I  am  to  serve  with  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach).  We 
might  disagree  at  times  on  individual 
items,  but  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
greatly  for  his  courage  on  this  issue.  I 
certainly  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  I  think  he 
makes  us  all  proud  to  be  Americans. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

I  might  say  a  good,  strong,  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  greater  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility will  be  support  for  the 
amendment  that  he  will  be  offering  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
debate  has  continued  to  go  on  about 
the  farm  bill.  I  just  had  a  couple  of 
extra  conunents  that  I  wanted  to 
make  about  it  because  the  farm  econo- 
my is  in  very  serious  trouble  and,  be- 
cause of  that,  it  is  important  that  this 
body  be  very  deliberative,  but  try  to 
put  the  underpinning  for  some  sup- 
port mechanisms  so  that  the  farming 
community  can  survive. 

I  can  give  my  colleagues  two  words 
to  describe  what  the  situation  is  in  my 
State,  and  that  is  "imminent  depres- 
sion." 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECONOM- 
IC PROGRAM  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dyson).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Micfiigan 
(Mr.  Ford)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 


•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram has  stirred  deep  unrest  among 
those  of  us  who  are  about  the  future 
of  education  in  America. 

Last  night  the  Reverend  Timothy  S. 
Healy.  president  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  a  nationally  recognized 
educational  leader,  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
warning  that  political  developments 
are  threatening  to  undo  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  providing  access  to 
education  to  the  poor  and  to  minori- 
ties. 

I   hope   my   colleagues  will   benefit 
from  Father  Healy's  keen  insight.  The 
complete  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Spezch  by  Rev.  Timothy  S.  Healy 

Beginnings  are  always  fun.  There  is  new- 
ness, the  excitement  of  starting  up,  and  a 
massive  shot  of  what  most  distinguishes  us 
from  the  beasts— hope.  When  the  new  thing 
is  a  university  campus,  as  it  is  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  when 
the  speaker  is  an  old  war  horse  of  a  teacher 
who  gets  excited  at  the  mere  mention  of 
September,  and  when  the  new  university  is 
also  tied  to  the  service  and  growth  of  a  city. 
I  run  out  of  words.  September  is  a  special 
month,  because  for  a  few  days  it  lets  those 
of  us  who  spend  our  lives  in  universities 
forget  ourselves,  shuck  our  mistakes,  shed 
our  compromises,  look  forward  to  new 
people  and  new  minds:  and  in  God's  provi- 
dence, if  we  are  lucky,  to  at  least  some  new 
friends.  It's  a  kind  of  high,  an  exultation 
which  gives  our  tired  minds  and  being  a 
chance  to  share  the  glow  of  fresh  students, 
and  we  seem  younger,  feel  more  alive,  and 
are  once  again  filled  with  promise. 

For  letting  me  share  in  this  beginning,  I'd 
like  to  say  thank  you.  I'd  like  also  to  say 
thanks  for  inviting  me  back  onto  ground 
that  is  so  familiar  I  ache  to  think  of  it.  I 
spent  seven  years  in  a  great  public  universi- 
ty, one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
in  the  land.  They  were  the  best  I  have  ever 
spent  anywhere.  They  were  busy,  distract- 
ing, crazy,  frustrating,  and.  I  hope,  filled 
with  learning.  Thanks  also  for  letting 
Georgetown  share  even  in  this  minor  way  in 
your  new  campus,  and  in  the  surge  of 
growth  it  gives  this  University.  For  the  City 
in  which  we  all  live,  for  its  future,  for  its 
peace,  and  for  the  growth  and  happiness  of 
its  young  people,  no  single  work  going  is  as 
important  as  what  you  do  here. 

Twelve  years  ago,  at  City  University  of 
New  York,  when  we  were  plotting  a  then  he- 
retical notion  called  "open  admissions",  I 
first  realized  how  much  American  higher 
education  had  changed  in  my  life  time.  I 
don't  mean  distribution  of  colleges,  or  their 
number.  I  do  mean  the  expectation  our 
fellow  citizens  have  of  us,  the  job  they  ask 
us  to  do,  the  coverage  they  expect  of  us. 
When  I  was  in  high  school  there  were  8  mil- 
lion college  graduates  in  America.  Forty 
years  later,  there  are  almost  13  million  col- 
lege students.  In  1990  we  are  quite  likely  to 
have  twice  as  many  college  students  as 
there  were  college  alumni  in  1940.  Most 
American  parents  still  dream,  from  the  very 
day  a  child  is  bom.  of  getting  him  into  col- 
lege. The  immigrants  who  pour  across  the 
Rio  Grande,  like  the  immigrants  who  once 
thronged  Ellis  Island,  dream  the  same 
dreams  about  college  and  what  it  can  do  for 
their  children.  In  their  differing  ways,  and 
their  differing  languages,  they  hope  that 
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education  will  be  the  door  not  only  into  the 
future  but  into  a  successful  future.  They 
pass  on  that  hope  to  most  of  America's 
young  adults.  Popular  expectation  far  over- 
goes any  strength  we  have,  reaches  well 
beyond  even  our  best  hopes  and  dreams.  Be- 
cause it  does,  despite  public  unease,  despite 
outcries  about  loan  programs,  despite  the 
quiverings  of  legislatures,  public  and  private 
higher  colleges  share  a  national  commit- 
ment to  give  every  young  citizen  who  wants 
and  can  handle  it  a  chance  at  collegfe  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Most  talk  about  universities  footnotes  the 
work  of  two  men,  the  delightfully  dactylic 
John  Henry  Newman  and  Alfred  North 
Whitehead.  Both  wrote  so  eloquently  and 
profoundly  about  the  institution  to  which 
most  of  us  here  have  given  our  lives,  that  all 
we  can  do  now  is  gloze.  Today  let  us  recall 
Whitehead's  understanding  of  how  a  univer- 
sity remakes  its  society  when  it  brings  to- 
gether the  learning  of  its  elders,  and  the 
imagination  and  energy  of  its  young.  He 
calls  universities  "the  chief  agencies  for  the 
fusion  of  progressive  activities  into  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  progress".  It  is  that  "ef- 
fective instrument  of  progress"  I  would  like 
to  talk  about. 

America  is  in  a  rancorous  mood  these  days 
and  our  meanness  tracks  not  escalating  in- 
terest rates,  but  a  sinking  Dow  Jones.  In  the 
United  States  such  narrowing  moods,  such 
bouts  of  meanness  have  been  recurrent.  We 
deny  our  generosity,  we  constrict  what  used 
to  be  called  in  high  rhetoric  the  "bowels  of 
compassion  ".  we  pull  away  from  the  impera- 
tives of  our  own  history.  These  moods  have 
found  different  names:  "Nativism",  "Know- 
Nothingism ",  "America  First",  'the  Ku 
Klux  Klan",  McCarthyism".  Now  we  have 
the  new  righteousness  and  its  prophet,  "the 
Moral  Majority". 

We  are  caught  in  a  depression  of  soul,  a 
denial  of  our  own  powers,  a  betrayal  of  our 
historic  instincts,  a  national  change  of  mind 
and  sagging  of  spirit  far  beyond  the  periph- 
era  of  politics.  No  one  administration,  no 
one  president,  no  one  Congress  can  make  us 
abandon  cities,  neglect  the  poor,  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  aged,  withdraw  our  support 
from  children,  students  and  research  at 
home,  and  lead  us  to  bed  down  with  tyrants 
and  torturers  abroad.  It  is  we  ourselves, 
most  of  us  Americans,  who  go  along,  ap- 
prove and  applaud  this  souring  of  self  and 
society. 

That  national  mood  lays  a  burden  on  uni- 
versities which  accept  Whitehead's  idea 
that  the  meeting  of  learning  and  imagina- 
tion is  one  way  to  build  the  nation's  future 
in  the  minds  of  its  young.  Universities  and 
above  all,  urban  ones,  now  face  a  sadder,  but 
no  less  important  task,  that  of  rebuilding. 
We  may  be  one  of  the  few  places  where 
America's  "compassionate  agenda"  is  dealt 
with,  explained,  and  kept  alive  into  the 
future  so  that  it  some  day  may  again  light- 
en the  nation's  thinking. 

American  higher  education  in  the  17th 
and  18th  century  aimed  mostly  at  "a 
learned  clergy".  The  next  purpose  was  the 
creation  of  a  national  identity,  exemplified 
by  Georgetown  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  the  early  19th. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  land  grant  colleg- 
es were  bom,  hoping  to  educate  for  produc- 
tivity and  westward  expansion.  Finally, 
starting  with  the  GI  Bill  and  continuing  in 
the  huge  growth  of  the  community  colleges, 
we  have  passed  beyond  belief,  identity  and 
productivity  to  equality  of  opportunity, 
really  an  affirmation  of  universal  citizen- 
ship. 


The  current  national  sniping  at  the  uni- 
versities bears  principally  upon  that  newest 
third  purpose.  The  poor  and  those  previous- 
ly excluded,  the  black,  and  the  Spanish 
speaking,  will  be  most  hurt  by  what  is  hap- 
pening to  student  aid.  What  we  forget  in 
our  rancor  is  that  our  third  purpose,  equali- 
ty, is  now  the  key  both  to  productivity  and 
to  national  identity.  To  deny  or  diminish 
equality  of  access,  is  to  drive  out  the  poor. 
This  leaves  us  with  a  vision  of  "the  nation  " 
too  white  and  too  middle  class.  It  also,  by 
cutting  out  people,  blocks  real  productivity. 
There  is  a  natural  elitism  in  the  academy, 
for  the  mind  is  an  elite  Instrument.  But 
valid  elites  stay  open.  And  woe  betide  us  if 
having  once  opened  the  gates,  our  new 
meanness  slams  them  shut  on  an  urban  pro- 
letariat and  so  doom  it  to  a  leaderless,  stag- 
nant and  explosive  future. 

Part  of  the  fun  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion, is  its  straight  lined  agenda.  Whatever 
bucking  and  weaving  the  City  administra- 
tion may  have  to  do,  whatever  political  fenc- 
ing the  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  to 
deal  with,  the  University's  agenda  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  simplicity.  It  is  to  make  free  and 
informed  citizens  out  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Just 
double  that  when  the  university  is  metro- 
politan rather  than  state.  There  used  to  be 
a  half  dozen  of  them,  some  very  low  cost 
and  some  free.  The  free  ones  are  all  gone 
and  the  low  cost  ones  now  charge  rates  com- 
parable to  state  universities.  The  University 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  the  only 
one  left  that  is  low  cost.  The  citizens  of  the 
District,  like  New  Yorkers  in  1847  (but 
unlike  New  Yorkers  in  that  they  never 
changed  their  mind)  did  indeed  vote  to  de- 
clare higher  education  a  right,  even  of  the 
poorest  citizens.  That  seems  to  me  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  logical  conclusion 
from  our  proud  declaration  of  universal  citi- 
zenship. At  least  here  in  this  University,  at 
least  for  a  while,  at  least  in  some  part,  we 
may  be  able  to  keep  America's  dream  unde- 
ferred. 

The  problem  is  that  we  must  live  within  a 
very  narrow  and  limited  world.  We  are 
bound  within  teaching  and  learning.  We 
open  minds,  we  disiiel  fears,  we  enhance 
skill,  and  ultimately,  at  our  very  best,  we 
foster  both  creation  and  discovery.  On  that 
ground  we  work,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
can  we  be  both  at  ease  and  useful.  But  the 
work  we  do  is  nothing  less  than  the  making 
of  tomorrow's  city.  That  responsibility 
reaches  back  to  the  deepest  taproot  of  west- 
ern society,  the  ideal  of  the  justice  of  God 
that  shines  out  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
Hardly  an  abstraction  or  something  imposed 
from  outside,  that  justice  rises  up  out  of  the 
life  of  a  people.  God's  justice  is  present 
where  the  widow,  the  pKJor  and  the  afflicted 
are  cared  for.  and  absent  where  they  are 
not.  The  centuries  of  Christian  living  add 
only  confirmation,  and  the  wisdom  of  de- 
mocracy changes  nothing  of  that  vision. 
The  poet  and  prophet  Isaiah  told  us  over 
2,000  years  ago:  "If  you  draw  out  your  soul 
to  the  hungry  and  satisfy  the  afflicted,  then 
shall  your  light  rise  in  obscurity  and  your 
darkness  be  as  the  noon  day".  America's 
compassionate  agenda  merely  says  "Amen". 

Precisely  because  this  appears  to  me  as  a 
religious  issue.  I  feel  how  vulnerable  it  is  to 
the  new  religiosity  that's  sweeping  the 
nation.  I'm  on  safe  ground,  since  when  the 
Moral  Majority  says  "Christian  ",  it  doesn't 
mean  me.  The  new  righteousness  runs 
counter  to  Western  religion  in  three  serious 
ways.  First  of  all,  unlike  either  Judiasm  or 
Christianity,  it  is  anti-intellectual  and  sim- 


plistic. Chesterton  makes  Father  Brown 
remark,  "to  downgrade  the  human  mind  is 
bad  theology ".  Neither  life  nor  faith  yields 
to  any  quick  and  easy  formula.  The  Bible 
and  the  revelation  of  which  it  is  a  part,  as 
well  as  the  long  history  of  synagogue  and 
church  have  not  ever  pretended  to  solve  all 
problems.  "Ale  does  more  than  Milton  can 
to  justify  God's  ways  to  man"  was  not 
spoken  by  an  irreligious  man,  nor  is  it,  when 
compared  to  the  arrogant  assumption  of 
omniscience,  an  irreligious  statement.  If  we 
stretch  any  revelation  to  cover  items  like 
treaties  with  Taiwan,  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  we  make  a  mad  world  where  the 
things  of  God  and  the  things  of  man  are 
confused.  That  will  ultimately  put  the  city 
of  God  and  the  city  of  man  to  a  war  In 
which  both  lose. 

More  frightening  than  anti  intellectualism 
or  over  simplification  in  the  righteousness  is 
the  moral  pose  of  its  political  jeremiads.  Its 
voice  is  the  voice  of  hatred:  its  stand  is 
against  rather  than  for:  it  revels  in  a  rheto- 
ric of  condemnation:  its  master  work  is  po- 
litical assassination.  Ultimately,  in  this  re- 
public these  are  the  seeds  of  its  death.  The 
fairness  of  the  American  people  will  bring  it 
down.  Whether  hatred  comes  wrapped  in 
white  sheets  or  the  scripture,  it  is  still  a 
denial  of  man  and  his  works. 

Let  us  look  at  two  ways  in  which  universi- 
ties must  work  to  defend  people's  rights, 
against  the  new  righteousness.  Like  you  I 
come  from  a  great  city,  New  York,  in  which 
you  can  hear  almost  every  accent  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Both  cities  have  the  echo 
of  the  thousand  voices  of  man.  sharp  and 
sweet,  strong  and  supple,  from  the  baroque 
austerity  of  Spanish  to  the  trader's  patois  of 
southeast  Asia.  And  in  striving  to  meet  the 
needs  of  new  citizens,  in  tailoring  its  work  to 
their  language  and  culture,  in  adapting  to 
their  need,  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  reinforces  and  perhaps  teaches 
the  City  itself  a  lesson.  This  house  respects 
cultural  diversity,  and  in  a  quiet  way,  while 
preparing  new  citizens  for  the  life  in  the 
United  States,  it  honors  the  countries,  the 
traditions,  the  religions,  and  the  languages 
from  which  they  come.  There  never  is  a 
question  of  locking  them  into  their  origin: 
but  as  long  as  this  University  is  true  to 
itself,  there  can  be  no  question  either  of  dis- 
respect. 

Nowhere  over  the  past  few  years  has  our 
new  righteousness  hit  us  harder,  or  done  us 
more  damage,  than  in  its  assault  on  the 
classic  American  idea  that  for  all  that  we 
might  do  well  for  ourselves,  we  still  worked 
abroad  to  do  good  for  others.  In  eight  years 
of  living  abroad  I  learned  that  if  we  opened 
our  gates  half  the  human  race  would  move 
to  America,  not  because  we  are  the  richest 
place  on  earth,  and  certainly  not  because  we 
are  the  prettiest,  but  out  of  spiritual 
hunger,  because  we  are  the  freest.  Our  for- 
eign politics  stood  for  something,  made  us 
more  than  mere  members  of  a  nation,  lined 
us  up  against  oppression,  tyranny,  and 
human  cruelty,  wherever  found. 

For  the  moment  we  seem  to  be  moving 
away  from  that  stand— steadily  backwards. 
We  have  deafened  our  ears  and  hardened 
our  hearts.  In  defiance  of  all  two  hundred 
years  of  our  tradition,  we  claim  now  that 
our  only  consideration  is  our  own  interest.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  remarkable  prayer  from 
eighteenth  century  Cornwall.  It  mirrors  all 
too  well  the  face  we  now  show  abroad: 

"Lord  God,  we  pray  Thee  in  Thy  goodness 
to  lead  all  ships  through  calm  seas  to  safe 
harbor,  and  suffer  them  not  to  be  wrecked. 
But    if.    Oh    Lord,    in    Thine    inscrutable 
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wisdom,  wrecked  they  must  be;  let  them  be 
wrecked  upon  the  Cornish  coast  to  the 
profit  and  advancement  of  this  Thy  Chris- 
tian people." 

Perhaps  there  is  very  little  that  any  uni- 
versity can  do  to  alter  foreign  policy.  All  of 
us  can  labor  against  provincialism  and  paro- 
chialism. We  can  lead  students  to  foreign 
language,  to  area  studies,  and  to  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  how  profoundly  interdepend- 
ent all  nations  are.  Slowly  and  steadily  UDC 
can  fill  the  hearts  of  Washinton's  leaders  of 
thirty  years  hence  with  an  understanding  of 
the  diversity  of  a  hundred  traditions  which 
has  made  their  city  and  their  nation  great, 
and  which  makes  this  tired  globe  the  kalei- 
doscope that  it  is.  No  righteousness  is  possi- 
ble for  us  or  America  unless  we  teach  an  un- 
derstanding older  even  than  America:  no 
man  is  free  while  any  man  is  slave. 

The  need  to  rebuild  in  the  minds  of  to- 
morrows  leaders  their  sense  of  obligation  to 
their  fellow  man  is  not  less  real  at  home 
than  it  is  abroad.  We  have  recently  coolly 
and  calmly  determined  that  it  is  the  private 
sector  that  must  rebuild  the  broken  centers 
of  our  great  cities.  Our  bitter  set  of  new  na- 
tional priorities  puts  military  hardware 
above  the  promises  we  made  to  the  old; 
gulls  children  out  of  school  lunches;  and 
calls  mothers  with  dependent  children 
drones.  Our  new  economics  solemly  pro- 
poses that  student  loans  can  be  adequately 
replaced  by  tuition  tax  credits,  but  only  if 
the  family  is  lucky  enough  to  pay  taxes.  In 
our  haste  to  balance  the  budget,  we  seem  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  human  consider- 
ations that  have  absolved  innocent  victims 
of  past  mistakes  and  kept  hope  alive  so  that 
men  and  women  still  fight  for  the  future. 
Your  studenU  here  can  tell  you  far  better 
than  I  the  daily  encroachment  that  the  cuts 
will  make,  on  life,  on  sustenance,  and,  alas, 
on  their  opportunity  to  get  an  education. 

Your  labor  within  the  University  to  keep 
alive  America's  compassionate  agenda  may 
well  be  more  important  than  anything  else 
you  do.  UDC  can  fill  the  hearts  of  Washing- 
tons  leaders  thirty  years  hence,  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  the  part  of  greatness 
to  see  and  meet  human  need,  that  it  is 
abominable  to  blame  and  then  punish  the 
victim;  that  rancor  and  meanness  of  spirit 
are  poor  bases  on  which  to  build  an  Imperial 
economy.  Surely  no  where  in  all  of  America 
will  these  truths  be  so  clearly  and  cleanly 
spoken  as  in  our  university  classrooms.  No 
place  else  in  America  is  their  speaking  more 
important  than  in  the  nation's  capital.  In 
these  grim  and  rancorous  days,  every  urban 
university  will  have  to  fight  to  stop  the 
newly  righteous  from  destroying  the  an- 
cient compassion  of  our  cities  and  our  uni- 
versities. 

Let  me  start  where  I  began,  by  saying  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  with  you  this  morning.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  this  City  that  looks 
more  to  its  future,  that  promises  more  to  its 
people,  and  that  is  more  needful  to  its  sur- 
viving. As  a  clergyman  I  am  often  most  com- 
fortable with  religious  terms.  There  is  no 
secular  work  in  the  City  of  Washington 
with  more  grace,  more  Instinct  with  the 
great  Christian  virtue  of  hope,  and  more 
freighted  with  the  even  greater  Christian 
virtue  of  love,  than  the  work  you  do  here. 
At  the  end  of  his  marvelous  play.  "A  Man 
for  All  Seasons, "  Robert  Bolt  puts  a  remark 
into  the  mouth  of  Thomas  More  which  ap- 
plies to  you,  and  please  God,  to  me  as  well. 
A  young  man  who  is  ambitious  for  political 
preferment  seeks  it  from  Chancellor  More, 
and  More  urges  him  to  go  back  to  his  uni- 
versity studies.  "Be  a  teacher,  be  a  great 


teacher".  More  tells  him.  The  young  man 
responds  in  puzzlement.  "And  if  I  am.  who 
will  know"?  Thomas  More  responds,  "Your- 
self, your  pupils,  and  God.  Not  a  bad  audi- 
ence", sir,  "not  a  bad  audience."* 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S APPROACH  TO  WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank  was  held  in  Washington.  During 
the  course  of  the  week,  we  were  given 
another  look  at  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's approach  toward  internation- 
al development.  It  was  a  rhetorically 
confusing  and  substantively  disturbing 
performance. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  joint  meet- 
ings of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  Reagan 
administration  had  sent  decidedly 
mixed  signals  to  the  developing  world. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Sec- 
retary Haig  laid  out  a  broad  frame- 
work for  U.S.  policy  toward  developing 
countries.  He  pledged  to  support  the 
work  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  gave  a  ringing  endorsement 
to  the  effectiveness  and  continued  im- 
portance of  the  World  Bank.  Like 
many  previous  Secretaries  of  State,  he 
emphasized  the  importance  of  incen- 
tives, the  vitality  of  the  private 
market  and  the  realities  of  budget 
stringency.  But  these  factors  were  not 
the  centerpiece  of  the  Secretary's 
presentation. 

While  the  administration  is  speaking 
with  one  voice  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Treasury  Department  has 
been  preparing  a  review  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  World  Bank  and  the  re- 
gional development  banks.  The  draft 
study  starts  with  lavish  praise  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks.  They 
were  judged  to  be  effective  in  serving 
U.S.  economic,  political  and  humani- 
tarian interests  at  a  reasonable  cost  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

This  apparently  generous  assess- 
ment of  the  bank  performance,  howev- 
er, led  to  quite  draconian  proposals. 
Instead  of  expanding  the  role  of  such 
effective  institutions,  the  draft  report 
charts  a  course  of  gradual  debilitation 
and  decline.  According  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  draft  report,  there 
will  be  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  soft  loan  windows 
and  no  expansion  of  U.S.  support  for 
the  hard  loan  activities  of  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks. 

The  draft  report  also  argues  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  its 
leadership  role  in  the.  development 
banks.  But  influence  in  the  bariks  de- 
pends on  a  nation's  contribution  to 
bank  funds.  To  cut  back  our  own  con- 


tributions and  maintain  influence,  we 
have  to  stop  others  from  increasing 
their  financial  support  for  the  devel- 
opment banks.  It  is  a  little  like 
Scrooge  forbidding  his  nephew  to  help 
the  poor. 

The  administration  has  expressed  a 
similar  reluctance  to  bank  any  new  ini- 
tiatives by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  They  are  reluctant  to  see  the 
IMP  expand  its  resources  through 
direct  borrowing  in  the  market  and 
they  are  anxious  for  the  IMP  to  set 
tougher  conditions  for  the  funds  they 
do  loan. 

The  administration  saw  no  need  to 
add  to  world  liquidity  by  creating  addi- 
tional special  drawing  rights  or  paper 
gold.  Although  the  proposal  to  create 
12  billion  new  SDR's  would  have 
added  only  marginally  to  world  liquidi- 
ty, it  would  have  enhanced  the  credit 
standing  of  the  developing  world.  It 
would  also  have  continued  the  long- 
standing commitment  of  the  United 
States  and  other  IMF  members  to  the 
SDR  as  a  reserve  asset  that  could 
reduce  the  burdensome  reserve  role  of 
the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  international  economic  policies 
of  the  Reagan  administration  are  not 
shared  by  our  allies  and  are  anything 
but  popular  in  the  developing  world. 
The  quarrel  over  substance  has  been 
made  worse  by  wrapping  their  policy 
in  very  different  kinds  of  rhetoric. 
Before  the  United  Nations  the  admin- 
istration struck  a  posture  of  concern 
and  commitment  toward  the  problems 
of  international  development.  At 
home,  the  administration  bowed  to  its 
own  rightwing  by  treating  the  develop- 
ment banks  as  part  of  a  world  welfare 
system  and  by  talking  tough  on  re- 
quirements of  any  loans.  The  decade- 
long  attempt  to  focus  development  on 
the  basic  needs  of  poor  people  around 
the  world  was  casually  discarded  by 
Dr.  Beryl  Sprinkel,  Under  Secretary 
for  Monetary  Affairs.  At  a  September 
23,  1981,  press  conference  Sprinkel 
brushed  aside  a  question  on  basic 
needs  with  these  worlds: 

I  think  basic  needs  are  best  served  by  sig- 
nificant real  economic  growth  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  That's  the  way  I  have 
satisfied  my  basic  needs  and  you  have  satis- 
fied your  basic  needs. 

At  home,  the  Reagan  administration 
offers  the  poor  the  benefits  of  an  un- 
tested economic  theory.  In  his  speech 
to  the  Governors  of  the  IMF  and  the 
World  Bank,  Secretary  Regan  applies 
similar  reasoning  to  the  growth  pros- 
pects of  the  developing  countries.  The 
emphasis  was  on  proper  incentives  and 
the  strength  of  the  private  market 
coupled  with  a  supply  side  optimism 
about  the  performance  of  the  interna- 
tional economy.  And  paralleling  the 
domestic  trimming  of  public  invest- 
ment and  safety  net  before  the  pro- 
gram has  shown  any  signs  of  working, 
they  are  asking  the  developing  coun- 
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tries  to  trust  their  own  economic 
future  to  theory.  We  should  offer  the 
world  more  than  that.* 


THE  1983  EPA  BUDGET:  A  "TIME 
BOMB  IN  THE  BASEMENT"  AP- 
PROACH TO  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mof- 
rrrr)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  before  the  House  today  with 
direct  evidence  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration intends  to  inflict  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  congressionally 
mandated  programs  for  the  protection 
of  our  Nation's  air  and  water  re- 
sources. I  have  obtained  an  OMB-re- 
quested  budget  submission  from  EPA 
which  outlines  dramatic  cuts  from  the 
1981  spending  levels. 


The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  lose  50  percent  of  its  fund- 
ing for  research  and  development  in 
1983  in  comparison  to  the  1981  levels. 
And,  the  abatement,  control,  and  com- 
pliance activities  will  be  reduced  by  39 
percent.  With  the  budget  reductions 
contemplated  by  EPA,  its  workforce 
will  sustain  a  reduction  of  3,200  em- 
ployees. This  will  chop  30  percent  of 
the  employees  who  administered  pro- 
grams as  of  August  1981. 

Major  slashes  have  been  scheduled 
for  the  air  quality  budget  which  will 
be  down  $43  million  from  the  Reagan 
initial  request  in  the  1982  budget. 
Drinking  water  will  lose  $16.5  million 
in  funding.  Toxic  substance  programs 
will  be  reduced  by  $26.5  million,  a  27- 
percent  reduction.  And  these  figures 
do  not  contain  the  12-percent  reduc- 
tions requested  by  the  President  on 
September  24.  Finally,  what  the  fig- 
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ures  do  not  reveal  is  that  inflation  will 
reduce  the  real  purchasing  power  of 
the  EPA  authorization  another  20  per- 
cent from  its  1981  level. 

Such  cuts  in  these  mandated  EPA 
programs  should  not  be  tolerated. 
They  will  set  back  our  efforts  to  clean 
the  Nation's  air  and  water  resources 
by  decades.  The  cuts  represent  a 
subtle  attempt  to  scuttle  programs 
mandated  by  law  through  a  backroom 
budget  maneuver.  We  made  commit- 
ments over  the  last  decade— beginning 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act— to  eradicate 
pollutants  which  constitute  serious 
health  hazards.  The  pollutants  have 
not  gone  away;  unfortunately,  it  is  the 
resources  to  combat  them  which  are 
evaporating. 

The  charts  which  follow  explain  the 
cuts.  They  are  from  actual  EPA  docu- 
ments. 


TABLE 


-ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  0MB  REQUEST-APPROPRIATION  SUMMARY:  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  OBLIGATIONS,  OUTLAYS.  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENCY 

|ln  niousanls  ol  (Mtors| 


Fiscil  year  I9tl  actual 
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Fiscal  icai  1382  PresiM's 
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Total 
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EQUIVALENCY-Continued 
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FwHi 


\\m. 
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FwH  yw  1913  budiet 
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Fut-taw  eqiMtaKit  (FTE) 
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Humlns  sutetan  resposc  tnet  furit 
Buapt  auttaity 


O^MtaK 
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m 10 »;0 M 
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FuD-Mm  mMHwa  (FTl) 
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OBw  (OPfTl). 


(Pnt). 


tS.4 
U 


H3.0 
SIO 


SH6 
174 


SS46 
874 


Tow  . 


F'lyiMDt  to  hundois  naguet  Inst  liMd: 

Budget  juttwcily 

OMgilnis 

Outlays 

Total.  Erniromnental  )>rolcctioii  Agnqr: 

Budiet  auttiofity 


.  QMllMns.. 
(Miys 


70.2 

9.0000 
9.0000 
9.0000 

3,970,4256 
5.051,2476 
5.402,4930 


584.0 

28.0000 
28,000  0  . 
28,0000  . 

1.391,447.0 
2,554.415.0 
5,133,7200 


6420 
44,000.0 

3.650,0000 


642.0 
44M.0 

3.696.5869 


Ful-tmie  equvaleiicy  (FTE) 
l^maneiil  lull-time  (FTTf) ., 
Otte  (Omt) 


10.515  2 
2.4436 


10J87.0 
2,473.5 


8,9536 
1,9692 


ijn.2 


Total . 


12,9588 


12,860.5 


10,922.8 


10,9268 


U.S.  EifviROHinniTAL  Protection  Agency- 
Decision  Unit  Analysis 

BUD  lA;  DU  Code  R500;  HQ  X:  RT  :  DU 
Title:  Workforce  Adjustment;  and  responsi- 
ble office:  Office  of  the  Administrator. 

GOALS,  OBJECTIVE,  AND  REGULATORY 
REQUIREMENT 

This  request  provides  resources  for  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  projected  workforce  ad- 
justments that  the  Agency  plans  to  undergo 
in  the  next  two  years.  Specifically,  this  deci- 
sion unit  will  fund  the  workforce  adjust- 
ment associated  costs  of  (1)  severance  pay. 
(2)  lump  sum  leave,  (3)  Unemployment  In- 
surance Compensation,  and  (4)  increased 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 


CURRENT  OPERATIONS 

Certain  EPA  offices— notably  the  Offices 
of  Research  and  Development;  Water;  and 
Air,  Noise  and  Radiation— are  already  initi- 
ating workforce  adjustments  in  1982  due  to 
the  1982  budget  decreases.  Further  work- 
force adjustments,  however,  will  be  required 
in  1983  due  to  the  additional  PPTE  de- 
creases planned  for  1983. 

DECISION  UNIT  LEVEL  DESCRIPTION  AND 
EXPECTED  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

This  $17.6  million  request  reflects  the  esti- 
mated resources  to  fully  fund  workforce  ad- 
justments. Our  projected  workforce  adjust- 
ment cost  is  an  estimate  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

Agencywide,  our  attrition  rate  is  projected 
at  6  percent  per  year  (our  current  annual 
rate). 

TABLE  IE-ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
[Fiscal  year  1983  0MB  request) 


Workforce  adjustments  will  be  conducted 
within  specific  areas  of  affected  organiza- 
tions. 

There  will  be  minimal  transfers  from  one 
physical  location  to  another,  thereby  mini- 
mizing the  transportation  costs  of  workforce 
adjustment. 

The  average  cost  is  $5,500  per  affected  em- 
ployee. This  is  a  composite  total  which  in- 
cludes Unemployment  Insurance  Compensa- 
tion, severance  pay,  lump  sum  leave  costs, 
and  increased  personnel  compensation  and 
benefit  costs  associated  with  salary  reten- 
tion rights. 

Projected  1983  decreases  are  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  1982  and  1983  PFTE  ceil- 
ings after  accounting  for  attrition. 

Our  workforce  adjustments  will  affect 
3,200  permanent  full-time  employees. 


Fiscal  year  1982 

Presidefit's  tMdget 

(reorgaiuzatian/ 

restructure) 


Fiscal  year  1983  twdget 
request 


Fiscal  year  1983  total 
(L1  +  L2) 


Oiante  (  +  /-)  tadget 

request  minus  fiscal  year 

1982 


(Jiange  (  +  /-)  total 
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Dnnlung  water 
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FuK-time  equnamcy 
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Olfw  (CPRE) 
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120J 
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$72,643.2 

4688 
953 


2365.2 

$78.5332 

468.8 
95.3 


-564  7 

$16,586.2 

-47  5 
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-$51,108.3 
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Toa 

Hajankus  waste 

Budget  authority 

FuH-time  equivalency  (FTE) 
Permanent  fuH-tine  (PFTE) . 
Odiei  (OPFTE) 


637.1 

$118.2294 

60?7 
215.5 
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$108.3612 

590.8 
'        196.9 


564.1 

$111,518.5 

5908 
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-73.0 
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-16.9 
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Raikation 
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Fiscal  year  1982 

President's  budget 

(reoiEanation/ 

resmidin) 


Fiscal  year  1983  budget 
request 


Fiscal  year  1983  tot* 
(L1-H12) 


Change  (  +  /-)brtget     Oia«|e  ( +  / -  )  low 
request  fflHBhxal  year     (LUL2)imBtac« 
ltt2  yf«19l2 


8232 

$62.9984 

8061 
114.6 


7877 

$50.9206 

6698 
91.2 


7877 

$50.9206 

6698 
91.2 


-35  5 

$12,0778 

-136J 

-a.4 


9207 

$13.056 1 

212.0 
404 


7610 

$1U288 

1992 
35i 


7610 

$11.2288 
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358 


-ISO  7 
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-4.6 


-JSi 

-tl2J77J 
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-a.4 
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-n» 

-4i 


2524 
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29  2  . 
13.7  . 


23S.« 


2350 

$1726 

4.0 


-174 

$2.3828 

-29  2 
-137 


429  . 

$25.1084 

3594 
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$23.6633 
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62.7 


4.0 

(23,6633 

333.3 
627 


4266 

$98.9107 

7264 
1048 


-429 
$1.4451 

-261 

-45 


3960 

$72.4407 

6415 
88.3 


396.0 

$72,4407 

6415 
883 


-aoi 

-$26.4700 

-849 
-165 


8312 

$72,017.6 

144.9 
99.3 


7298 

$35,5500 

648 
395 


-30.6 
$26.4700 

-849 

-165 


729.8 
$35,5500 

64.8 

39.5 


-101.4 

-$36.4676 

-801 
-598 


-1014 

$36,467  6 

-801 


2442 

$215,981.8 

2,440.4 
7431 


104  3 

$208,4791 

2,1783 
5741 


1043 

$237,0791 
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5741 
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$4.1150 
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$200.0000 
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-f58.0 
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+  580 

+  $2,312,539  9 

-1.4294 
-5042 


12,860.5 


10,922.8 


10.926.8 


1.937  7 


-1.9336 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  portion  of  the  legislative 
day,  October  1,  1981,  because  I  was  ad- 
dressing the  National  Council  on 
Teacher  Retirement  in  Boston,  Mass.  I 
missed  three  rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  225,  by  a  vote  of  294 
yeas  to  71  nays  with  1  voting 
"present,"    the    House    approved    the 


Journal  of  Wednesday,  September  30. 
I  would  have  vote  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  226,  by  a  vote  of  288 
yeas  to  113  nays,  the  House  suspended 
the  rules  and  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  S.  304,  to  establish  a  nation- 
al tourism  policy  and  an  independent 
Government  agency  to  carry  out  the 
national  tourism  policy.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  227.  by  a  vote  of  117 
yeas  to  292  nays,  the  House  rejected  a 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  further  consider- 
ation of  House  Resolution  208.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye."« 


LEGISLATIVE  VETOES  AND  THE 
HOUSE  SCHEDULE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  had  a  fairly  good  example 
of  how  a  legislative  veto  works.  I  do 
not.  for  purposes  of  this  statement, 
wish  to  deal  with  the  specifics  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ordinance  nor 
the  desirability  of  congressional 
review  of  such  ordinances. 

I  want  to  simply  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  operations  of  the 
House  are  affected   by  rules  of   the 
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House  written  into  law  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  how  they  comport  with 
other  aspects  of  the  procedure  and 
schedule  of  this  body. 

At  approximately  11  a.m.  a  motion 
was  offered  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  208)  and  began  the 
following  series  of  procedural  actions: 

Approximate  lime,  action,  and  vote 
11  a.in.— Motion  to  discharge  of- 
fered  

11:30  a.m.— Motion  to  table  of- 
fered and  voted  one-hour  debate 

on  discharge 1 17-292 

12:45  p.m.— Vote  on  motion  to  dis- 
charge     279-126 

1  p.m.— Motion  to  consider  offered 
and  voted  10-hour  total  recogni- 
tion on  resolution 287-110 

1:30  p.m.— Motion  to  limit  debate 
to  5  hours  offered  and  voted 253-141 

2  p.m.-Call  of  the  House 352 

4:10  p.m.— Vote  on  adoption  of  res- 
olution      281-119 

At  11  a.m.,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
began  consideration  with  71  percent  of 
the  Meml)ers  participating  in  the  roll- 
call  voting  against  a  procedural 
motion  to  prevent  consideration.  Five 
hours  and  six  recorded  votes  later,  the 
resolution  was  adopted.  The  first  vote 
was  117  to  292,  the  last  281  to  119.  At 
no  stage  in  the  proceedings  was  the 
result  in  doubt.  The  weakest  showing 
of  the  supporters  of  the  disapproval 
resolution  was  on  the  253-to-141  vote 
deciding  whether  the  House  would 
debate  for  10  hours  or  5  before  adopt- 
ing the  disapproval  resolution. 

I  have  seen  many  multibillion-dollar 
appropriation  bills  passed  with  fewer 
votes  and  in  less  time.  In  point  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  two  questions  were 
before  the  House.  First,  "Did  the 
House  wish  to  take  up  the  question  of 
the  D.C.  ordinance?"  Second,  having 
heard  the  arguments  of  supporters 
and  opfKJnents  of  both  the  substance 
and  procedure,  "Did  the  House  wish  to 
disapprove  the  ordinance?" 

The  rules  of  the  House  imposed  b^ 
the  D.C.  Home  Rule  Act  required  six 
votes  to  answer  those  two  questions. 

It  also  required  5  hours  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  other  business. 
The  impact  of  this  unexpected  addi- 
tion on  the  House  schedule  has  been 
enormous,  as  the  following  table  illus- 
trates: 


sponsors  of  the  resolution  for  using 
the  provisions  of  law  available  to  bring 
the  questions  before  the  House.  Nor 
do  I  criticize  opponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  using  all  the  parliamentary 
tools  at  their  disposal. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  are  more  than  230  provi- 
sions of  law  related  to  congressional 
review  of  rules,  ordinances,  and  execu- 
tive actions.  Many  are  appropriate 
tools  for  retaining  congressional  super- 
vision of  delegated  legislative  responsi- 
bilities. But  a  large  number  of  these 
contain  rules  of  procedure  similar  to 
those  used  yesterday  and,  taken  to- 
gether, these  rules  pose  a  serious 
danger  to  the  ability  of  the  House  to 
manage  its  business.* 


Mm  onpnlii  sMuM 


Mioii  MM  w  itscMuM 


Tlwaln.  Octaba  1  and  Ffid«.  Oclo- 

Ijto.  H  H  S  Apprapralian  ((Mutt  Postponed  to  tiK  folliMniig  <ii«ek 

and  voles) 

Voting  Riiht  Act  (conHilele  consid-  Debate  oriy;  notes  postponed  lo  lite 

eration).  tokwiai  «Mk. 

Agnculture  and  Food  M   (rules.  Rule  atf.  drink  an)  votes  postponed 

debate  and  vote).  to  tlie  foHowng  wee* 

Kennedy  Cenlei Postponed  lo  attef  tiK  recess 

Montoy,  Oclobet  5 

Deposit  Insuiance  FleiMty Do. 

IniEpendenl  Safety  Board Do. 

OmilbiB  lemtores Do. 

Smu  Taidt „ Do. 

Oanhis  Tanfl  and  Doty Do 

EapMt  CraM  Sobsriles Do 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  do  not.  in  any  way.  blame  the 


LEGISLATION  TO  REGULATE 
FOREIGN  PROCESSING  VESSELS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  this  year  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  use  of  foreign 
processing  vessels  in  the  internal 
waters  of  the  State  of  Alaska  during 
the  1981  fishing  season.  At  the  time  I 
introduced  the  bill,  I  indicated  that  it 
was  a  temporary  solution  to  a  particu- 
lar problem  involving  Alaska.  It  was 
clear  to  me  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  a 
comprehensive  national  solution  had 
to  be  developed  to  plug  a  loophole  in 
the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  Today,  I  am  in- 
troducing such  legislation. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that,  when  we  passed  the  MFCMA,  we 
prevented  foreign  vessels  from  fishing 
and  processing  in  our  200-mile  zone 
without  a  permit,  and  we  prevented 
such  activities  in  the  territorial  sea  al- 
together. However,  due  to  the  wording 
used  to  define  "fishing"  in  the  act,  we 
found  that  the  internal  waters  of  any 
State  were  open  to  fish  processing,  al- 
though they  were  closed  to  fish  har- 
vesting. Thus,  additional  legislation  is 
needed. 

My  bill  tries  to  take  into  account 
problems  raised  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  fishermen  and  processors  from 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
written  as  a  free-standing  bill,  rather 
than  an  amendment  to  the  MFCMA. 
This  was  done  to  satisfy  concerns  that 
a  solution  be  found  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble and  to  avoid  conflicts  with 
MFCMA  amendments  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  V(^ildlife 
Conservation  is  now  preparing.  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee will  agree  to  address  the  issue  sep- 
arately so  as  to  avoid  tying  up  the 
MFCMA  amendment  process. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  bill: 

Section  1.  Definitions,  including  k  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "process".  This  term  in- 


cludes a  number  of  activities,  including  the 
purchase  of  fish.  It  is  designed  to  regulate 
the  purchase  of  fish  by  foreign  vessels  from 
American  fishermen  and  from  foreign  fish- 
ermen In  the  internal  waters  of  any  State. 

Section  2.  This  section  prohibits  the  proc- 
essing of  fish  in  internal  waters  except 
under  State  regulation  or.  In  some  cases,  by 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Section  3.  This  section  is  the  key  one 
which  will  allow  States  to  regulate  foreign 
vessels  In  their  internal  waters.  The  section 
provides  for  submission  of  a  State  manag- 
ment  plan  to  the  Secretary  and  requires 
that  he  approve  such  a  plan  as  long  as  it  is 
consistent  with  certain  standards.  A  strict 
time  limit  is  placed  on  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tions to  avoid  unnecessary  bureaucratic 
delay. 

The  standards  for  approval  include  allow- 
ance for  public  participation,  reasonable 
regulation  by  the  State  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  State  resldenU,  provi- 
sions for  amending  the  plan,  and  provisions 
allowing  foreign  vessels  to  process  fish  in 
certain  instances. 

The  last  two  standards  deserve  particular 
discussion.  Under  existing  law,  distinctions 
are  made  between  foreign  vessels  and  U.S. 
vessels  operating  at  sea,  even  though  both 
types  of  vessels  may  process  fish.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  these  distinctions  be 
maintained.  At  the  same  time,  a  foreign 
vessel  should  not  be  allowed  to  dump 
sewage  in  State  waters  or  run  an  operation 
that  is  dangerous  for  U.S.  citizens.  Thus, 
the  State  should  be  allowed  to  have  some 
regulatory  authority. 

E>eciding  when  a  foreign  processing  vessel 
will  be  allowed  to  operate  is  a  particularly 
sensitive  problem.  Thus,  the  intent  is  that  a 
vessel  cannot  process  fish  in  those  areas 
where  U.S.  processors  have  the  capability 
and  intent  to  process  the  same  species  of 
fish,  so  long  as  the  U.S.  processors  are  able 
to  purchase  all  fish  harvested  and  offered 
for  sale  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  If 
U.S.  processors  have  to  put  U.S.  fishermen 
on  poundage  delivery  limits  or  offer  to  pur- 
chase fish  only  once  every  two  or  three 
days,  then  the  fishermen  should  have  the 
right  to  explore  the  option  of  selling  to  a 
foreign  vessel.  Further,  if  a  U.S.  processor 
offers  to  purchase  fish  for  processing  into 
one  form  at  a  certain  price,  and  a  foreign 
vessel  offers  to  purchase  fish  for  processing 
into  another  form  at  a  different  price,  then 
U.S.  fishermen  should  have  the  option  of 
choosing.  Obviously,  the  State  must  make 
the  decision  as  to  what  U.S.  capability  and 
intent  may  be.  When  doing  so,  however,  the 
State  must  consider  adverse  economic  im- 
pacts on  U.S.  fishermen. 

Section  4.  In  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
allowed  to  permit  foreign  vessels  to  operate 
if  no  State  plan  is  in  effect.  He  may  charge 
fees  to  the  foreign  vessel  as  long  as  such 
fees  do  not  exceed  the  cost  of  providing  the 
permit.  Before  a  permit  is  Issued,  he  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  appropriate  Regional 
Fishery  Management  Council.  It  is  intended 
that  such  notification  provide  an  appropri- 
ate chance  for  the  Council  to  make  its  views 
known.  Once  a  State  plan  goes  into  effect, 
Secretarial  permission  is  automatically 
withdrawn  and  regulation  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  State. 

Section  5.  This  section  provides  an  en- 
forcement mechanism  and  civil  and  criminal 
penalties.  It  is  intended  that  the  Secretary 
will  use  the  opportunity  for  cooperative  en- 
forcement with  the  State  so  that  the  State 
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can  enforce  regulations  governing  foreign 
processing  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  bill  will 
provide  the  long-term  national  solu- 
tion to  a  national  problem  that  I  spoke 
of  earlier.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  given 
prompt  consideration  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee.* 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: ) 

Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Chappel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bennett),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Oilman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ankunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moffett,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moakley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stenholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  VOLKMER. 
Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  LaPalce. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  16,  1981,  as 
"World  Food  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  5. 
1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  mutual 
housing  association  national  demonstration 
program,  pursuant  to  section  316  of  Public 
Law  96-399:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2295.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  quar- 
terly report  for  the  period  April  through 
June.  1981.  on  imports  of  crude  oil.  residual 
fuel  oil,  refined  petroleum  products,  natural 
gas,  and  coal;  reserves  and  production  of 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal;  refinery  ac- 
tivities; and  inventories;  together  with  data 
on  exploratory  activity,  exports,  nuclear 
energy,  and  electric  power,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11(c)(2)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2296.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  whether  rail  carriers  should  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  section  11707  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  section 
211(d)  of  Public  Law  96-448;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  notice  of  the  selection 
of  the  American  Embassies  at  Dakar.  Sen- 
egal, and  Montevideo,  Uruguay  as  model 
foreign  language  competence  posts,  pursu- 


ant to  section  2207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  Presidental  Determination  No. 
81-13.  authorizing  the  transfer  of  economic 
support  funds  to  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations account  to  prepare  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sinai  peacekeeping  organization, 
pursuant  to  section  614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting,  notice  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  certain  property  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  pursuant  to  section  1504(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-70;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2300.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreemenU,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2301.  A  letter  from  the  Custodian,  Group 
Insurance  and  Retirement  Plans.  Office  of 
the  Adjutant  General.  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
U.S.  Army  nonappropriated  fund  retirement 
plan  for  fiscal  1980.  pursuant  to  section 
121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Acnounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Retire- 
ment Committee.  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Texas,  transmitting,  the  annual  report  of 
the  banks'  retirement  plan,  covering  calen- 
dar year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedure 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler Genera]  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  second  of  three  volumes  of  a  report 
on  fraud  In  Government  programs  (AFMD- 
81-73,  September  30,  1981);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2304.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  accounting  and  collection 
procedures  in  the  Treasury's  Division  of 
Check  Claims  (APMD-81-68.  October  1. 
1981);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  refunds  and  credits  of  internal 
revenue  taxes  reported  to  the  committee 
during  fiscal  yetu-  1980,  pursuant  to  section 
6405  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(H.  Doc.  No.  97-96);  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
delay  in  submission  of  the  report  due  by 
September  30  on  planned  programing  of 
food  assistance  under  titles  I  and  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  required  by  section  408(b) 
of  the  act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2307.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's management  of  property  remaining 
from  closed  receiverships  of  national  banks 
(GGD-81-94,  September  25.  1981);  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
2M).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DtJNCAN: 
H.R.  4663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Individuals  will  not  be  treated  as  manu- 
facturers for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax  on 
sporting  goods  or  firearms,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERDAHL: 
H.R.  4664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  payments  of  in- 
terest to  annuitants  and  recipients  of  work- 
ers' compensation  in  cases  in  which  adjust- 
ments to  their  annuity  or  compensation 
payments  are  not  made  in  a  timely  manner, 
as  required  under  such  title;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 
H.R.  4665.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
Public  Law  97-51;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  House  Administration,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Gephardt): 
H.R.  4666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  op- 
tional alternative  medicare  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   GUARINI   (for  himself,   Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Plorio, 
Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Rinaloo): 
H.R.  4667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to   include  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  as  eligible  recipi- 
ents of  scientific  property  for  purposes  of 
the  special  computation  of  the  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  such  property:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
H.R.  4668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain compliance  deadlines  applying  to  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL; 
H.R.  4669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign-made administrative  motor  vehicles  by 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  4670.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  interest  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  4671.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to   former  Presidents;   jointly,   to   the 


Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
House  Administration,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
H.R.  4672.  A  bill  to  direct  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  to  develop  a  plan  for  lowering 
interest  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  4673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  provi- 
sions requiring  suspension  of  benefits  to  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  other  public  institu- 
tions by  insuring  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary information  from  Federal  instrumen- 
talities; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  4674.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  use  of  for- 
eign vessels  for  the  processing  of  fish  in  the 
internal  waters  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
196.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  military  spend- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  4675)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel 
Jennie  May  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Moorheao.  Mr. 
Kindness,  and  Mr.  McClory. 

H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  and  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Santini  and  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  2322:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3463:  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  3596:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Ottincer.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Bouquard. 
Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  and  Mr. 
D' Amours. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  3632:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr;.  Edgar,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling,  and  Mr.  Pepper.  ' 

H.R.  3670:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Neal, 
and  Mr.  Bereuter. 


H.R.  3824:  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware. 

H.R.  3910:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota  and 
Mr.  Ottincer. 

H.R.  3969:  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr. 
Foley. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Kogov- 

SEK. 

H.R.  4214:  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  4382:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Santini. 

H.R.  4433:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  4439:  Mr.  Mottl,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4443:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Seiberung.  and 
Mr.  Foguetta. 

H.R.  4475:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4481:  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  4528:  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  4543:  Mr.  Ginn. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Benjamin. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel  Jr..  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Mopfett.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Nelligan.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
Shamansky.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Weber 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Roe.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr 
Florio,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  DeNar- 
dis, and  Mr.  Green. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Mof- 
fett.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett,  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Za- 
blocki,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  oe 
Lugo,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr 
Fowler.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  COELHO,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Seiberlinc. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. 

H.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  McE>onald. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kemp.  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 
Porter. 

H.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Benedict. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
230.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council.  Evanston.  111.,  relative 
to  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3112 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL 
—Page  4.  line  6.  strike  out  "A"  and  insert 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  a". 

Page  8,  after  line  11.  insert  the  following: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  to  the  contrary,  a  State 
which  would  be  eligible  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  under  this  subsection,  but  for  a 
circumstance  or  event  which  rendered  any 
of  such  State's  political  subdivisions  ineligi- 
ble as  a  political  subdivision  for  such  a  de- 
claratory judgment,  may  obtain  the  issu- 
ance of  a  declaratory  judgment  under  this 
subsection  if — 

"(A)  two-thirds  of  such  State's  political 
subdivisions  have  obtained  such  a  declarato- 
ry judgment;  and 

"(B)  such  State  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  assure  the  compliance  of  such 
State's  political  subdivisions  with  this  Act. 

Page  8.  line  12.  strike  out  ''(e)"  and  insert 
"(7)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

By  Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas: 
—Page  3,  after  line  19.  insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  in  any  State  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  determination  has  been 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or 
in  any  political  subdivision  of  such  State," 
after  "separate  unit,  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears"; 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  8,  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  whenever 
a  State  with  respect  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tion set  forth  in  section  4(a)  not  based  upon 
any  determination  made  under  section  4(b) 
is  in  effect  shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer 
any  voting  qualifications  or  prerequisites  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  different  from  that  in 
force  or  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  the  amendment  adding  this  clause."  after 
"November  1,  1972, ". 
—Page  3,  after  line  19,  insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court"  in 
lieu  thereof; 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  8.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 


(c)  Effective  on  and  after  Augtist  5,  1984, 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  14  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  'section  4  or". 
—Page  4.  line  8.  insert  "the  Government  has 
failed  to  disprove  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence    the   contention   of    the   plaintiff 
that"  after  "determines  that". 
—Page  8.  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  9  and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
—Page  9.  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  will 
not  have  the  effect". 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 


H.R.  3603 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
—Page  63,  strike  out  line  2  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "1980  and  1981  crops 
and  $20,000  for  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops.". 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
—Page  3.  immediately  before  line  I.  insert 
the  following  new  Item: 

"TITLE  XVII-IMPORTED  MEAT". 
Page  222.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  XVII— IMPORTED  MEAT 

Subtitle  A— Examination.  Inspection,  and 
Labeling  Requirements  for  Imported  Meat 

Sec.  1701.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(2)  Any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  (or  container  or  package  thereof) 
which  Is  Imported  Into  the  United  States, 
and  any  meat  food  product  (or  container  or 
package  thereof)  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  any  such  imported  meat,  shall  be  labeled 

Imported  From  '.  'Contains  Meat 

Imported  From ',  or  "May  Contain 

Meat  Imported  Prom ',  as  the  case 

may  be.  with  the  blank  space  to  be  filled  in 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin.  The 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  (or  the  container  or 
package  thereof)  is  required  to  be  marked 
or  labeled  to  show  the  country  of  origin  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  If  a  person  cuts  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat,  or  meat  food  product  Into 
pieces  (or  breaks  a  container  or  package 
containing  any  of  such  articles)  other  than 
to  prepare  it  for  ultimate  consumption,  and 
such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or 
meat  food  product  (or  such  container  or 
package)  Is  marked  or  labeled  under  para- 
graph (1).  (2),  or  (4)(C)(ll).  such  person  shall 
mark  or  affix  a  label  to  each  of  such  pieces 
(or  the  container  or  package  containing  any 
of  such  pieces)  to  supply  the  information 
which  was  so  provided  before  it  was  cut  (or 
broken). 

"'(4)(A)(i)  No  carcass  or  part  of  a  carcass 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  Imported 
into  the  United  States  unless  such  carcass 
or  part  of  a  carcass,  including  the  Internal 
organs  (or  samples  from  such  Internal 
organs)  of  the  animal  from  which  such  car- 
cass or  part  came,  is  examined  and  inspect- 
ed at  the  port  of  entry  to  determine  that 
such  carcass  or  part  is  not  adulterated. 

"(il)  No  meat  or  meat  food  product  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  (or  container  or 
package  thereof)  may  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  unless  such  meat  or  meat 


food  product  is  examined  and  inspected  at 
the  port  of  entry  to  determine  that  such 
meat  or  meat  food  product  Is  not  adulterat- 
ed. 

"(B)  Any  examination  or  inspection  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or  meat 
food  product,  shall  include  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  one  core  test  for  every  fifty  pounds 
thereof  (irrespective  of  whether  the  article 
is  fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  or  cured),  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  cans  or  other  sealed  con- 
tainers thereof,  such  examination  or  inspec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  using  such  methods 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. ^ 

"(CMi)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  SecreUry  shall  prescribe, 
dispose  of  any  article  determined  under  this 
paragraph  to  be  adulterated  by  selling  such 
article  as  tankage  or  fertilizer. 

"(ii)  Any  article  determined  under  this 
paragraph  not  to  be  adulterated  shall  be  la- 
beled "Prime".  "Choice".  "Standard",  or 
"Utility",  as  the  case  may  be.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  to  indicate  the  grade  of  such  arti- 
cle. 

"(D)  Any  examination.  Inspection,  or  la- 
beling required  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  performed  by  inspectors  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (AKl). 
the  term  'Internal  organs',  as  used  with  re- 
spect to  an  animal,  means  the  liver,  heart, 
kidneys,  lungs,  and  spleen  of  such  animaL 

"(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
assessments  and  fees  on  Imported  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meats  and  meat  food 
products  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  costs  of  inspection,  exami- 
nation, marking,  and  labeling,  under  this 
section. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  level  or  rate  of  as- 
sessments and  fees  to  be  Imposed  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  volume  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  the  articles  to  which 
this  section  applies,  the  value  of  such  im- 
ports, and  such  other  factors  a^  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate. 

'"(C)  No  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat,  or 
meat  food  product  (or  container  or  package 
containing  any  of  such  articles)  as  to  which 
an  assessment  or  fee  Is  levied  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  released  from  cus- 
toms custody  unless  the  foreign  plant  ex- 
porting such  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass,  meat, 
or  meat  food  product  (or  container  or  pack- 
age containing  any  of  such  articles)  to  the 
United  States  pays,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
such  assessment  or  fee.". 

Sec.  1702.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1701  shall  become  effective  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Requirement  That  Eating  Es- 
tablishments Inform  Customers  That  Im- 
ported Meat  or  Meat  Pood  Products  Are 
Served  in  Such  Establishments 

Sec.  1703.  (a)  Any  person  owning  or  oper- 
ating an  eating  establishment  which  serves 
any  meat  or  meat  food  product  required  to 
be  marked  or  labeled  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  of  section  20(a)  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  (21  U.S.C.  620(a))  shall  inform 
individuals  purchasing  food  from  such  es- 
tablishment of  that  fact— 

( 1 )  by  displaying.  In  a  conspicuous  place  in 
such  establishment,  a  sign  indicating  that 
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imported  meat  is  served  in  such  establish- 
ment: or 

(2)  by  providing  the  information  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  on  the  menus  offered  to 
such  individuals. 

(b)  Any  person  owning  or  operating  an 
eating  establishment  who  Icnowingly  vio- 
lates subsection  (a),  or  whose  employee  or 
other  agent  Icnowingly  violates  such  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $100  for  each  day  during  any  part  of 
which  such  subsection  is  so  violated. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  eating  establishment" 
means  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  lunch 
counter,  or  other  facility— 

(A)  which  engages  in  operations  affecting 
commerce:  and 

(B)  which  sells  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucts for  consumption  on  the  premises: 

(2)  the  term  "commerce"  means  travel  or 
transportation  between  any  of  the  several 
States,  between  any  foreign  country  and  a 
State,  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country:  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
eating  establishment  engages  in  operations 
affecting  commerce  if— 

(A)  such  establishment  serves  or  offers  to 
serve  food  to  any  individual  engaged  in  com- 
merce: or 

(B)  a  significant  portion  of  the  food  which 
such  establishment  offers  for  sale  has 
moved  in  commerce. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  may 
thereafter  amend  whenever  necessitated  by 
a  change  of  circumstances,  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "significant  portion"  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)(B). 

Sec  1704.  Section  1703  shall  become  effec- 
tive one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
—Page  11.  line  10.  strike  "$3.55"  suid  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "$4.00". 
—Page  18.  line  12.  strike  "$2.65"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$2.85". 
—Page  81.  insert  the  following  after  line  5 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly: 

HUNGER  AMD  GLOBAL  SECURmT 
SELF-HELP  MEASURES  TO  INCREASE  AGRICULTUR- 
AL production;  verification  of  self-help 

PROVISIONS 

Sec  1201.  (a)  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  'he  semicolon  ".  and  reducing 
illiteracy  among  farmers": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph  (10): 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  improve 
the  health  of  farmers  and  their  families.". 

(b)  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described    (A)    to    the    maximum    feasible 


extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  and  (B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  needy  people  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try will  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
self-help  measures  pursuant  to  each  agree- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
satisfy  himself  that,  in  each  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  and  in  each 
amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  self-help  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to  un- 
dertake are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  otherwise 
would  have  undertaken  irrespective  of  that 
agreement  or  amendment. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  econom- 
ic development  and  self-help  provisions  of 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out.". 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
—Page  86.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

STUDY  OF  alternative  EXPORT  MARKETING  OF 
GRAIN 

Sec.  1210.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  develop  proposals 
for  legislation  that  would  provide  alterna- 
tive marketing  and  pricing  programs  to 
assure  that  the  price  paid  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers for  grain  produced  in  the  United 
States  results  in  producers  of  such  grain  re- 
ceiving an  average  amount  for  such  grain 
that  is  not  less  than  the  average  estimated 
domestic  cost  of  production  of  such  grain. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
"grain"  means  wheat,  soybeans,  and  com 
and  other  feed  grains. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  developing  proposals 
under  subsection  (a),  the  domestic  cost  of 
production  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  shall  include 
the  average  acquisition  value  of  land  as  the 
cost  of  land. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  pro- 
posals developed  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1.  1983. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
—On  Page  17,  delete  lines  1  through  7  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  303.  Sections  379d,  379e.  379f.  379g. 
379h.  379i.  and  379j  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  are  repealed.". 
—Page  111.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  accordingly): 

PILOT  PROJECTS  TO  SIMPLIFY  THE  PROCESSING 
OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  AFDC,  SSI.  AND 
ICEDICAID  RECIPIENTS 

Sec  1333.  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  pilot 
projects  in  which  households  that  include 
one  or  more  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  of  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  and  whose  gross  income  does  not 
exceed  the  applicable  income  standard  of 
eligibility  described  in  section  5(c)  of  this 
Act  shall  tie  deemed  to  satisfy  the  applica- 
tion requirements  prescritted  under  section 
5(a)  of  this  Act  and  the  incdme  and  resource 
requirements  prescribed  under  subsections 


(d)  through  (g)  of  section  5  of  this  Act.  For 
any  pilot  project  carried  out  under  this  sub- 
section, allotments  provided  pursuant  to 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  based  upon 
household  size  and  upon  the  t)enefits  paid 
to  such  household  under  part  A  of  title  IV. 
under  title  XVI.  and  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adjust  the  value  of  such  allot- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
thf  average  allotment  by  household  size  for 
households  participating  in  such  pilot  proj- 
ect and  receiving  such  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  such  supplemental  se- 
curity income,  or  such  medical  assistance,  as 
the  case  may  be.  is  not  less  than  the  average 
allotment  which  would  have  been  provided 
under  this  Act  but  for  the  operation  of  this 
subsection,  for  each  category  of  households, 
respectively,  in  such  pilot  project  area,  for 
any  period  during  which  such  pilot  project 
is  in  operation.  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
such  pilot  projects  in  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  upon  the  request  of  such  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  throughout  a  State, 
upon  the  request  of  such  State.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  evaluate  the  impact  of  such  pilot 
projects  on  recipient  households,  adminis- 
trative costs,  and  error  rates.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  agencies  and  organizations  op- 
erating such  pilot  projects  50  per  centum  of 
all  administrative  costs  involved  in  operat- 
ing such  projects.  In  promulgating  regula- 
tions under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  ensure  that  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  the  case  of  households 
participating  in  such  pilot  projects,  the 
processing  of  applications  for,  and  determi- 
nations of  eligibility  to  receive,  food  stamp 
benefits  are  simplified  and  are  unified  with 
the  processing  of  applications  for,  and  de- 
terminations of  eligibility  to  receive,  bene- 
fits under  such  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.". 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
—Beginning  on  page  45,  strike  out  line  19 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  3  of  page 
59,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  PEANUT  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec  701.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  section  301(b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  striking  out  ". 
rice  or  peanuts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  rice": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  by  striking  out 
"rice,  and  peanuts"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  rice"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(D)  in  paragraph  (10)(A)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "wheat,  and  peanuts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  wheat"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  wheat:  and  15  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  peanuts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  20  per  centum  in  the  case  of  wheat": 

(E)  in  paragraph  (13)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
subparagraph  (C):  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (G)  by  striking  out 
"or  peanuts,  shall"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "may  be."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  com":  and 

(F)  in  paragraph  (16)(A)  by  striking  out 
"rice,  and  peanuts"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  rice"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  part  VI  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  III; 
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(3)  in  section  361  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  371  by  striking  out  "peanuts."  each 
place  it  appears; 

(5)  in  section  373— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "peanuts."  each  place  it 
appears; 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and"  before  "all  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  redrying":  af\<\ 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ".  all  farmers"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "machines":  and 

(B)  in  sut>section  (b)  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts", 

(6)  in  section  375(a)  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts."; 

(7)  in  section  377  by  striking  out  "In  the 
case  of  peanuts,  an  acreage  sufficient  to 
produce  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  pound- 
age quota  or.";  and 

(8)  in  section  378(c)  by  striking  out  "tobac- 
co, and  peanuts."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  tobacco.". 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEANUTS 

Sec  702.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  101(b)  by  striking  out  and 
peanuts": 

(2)  in  section  201— 

(A)  by  inserting  "peanuts,"  after  "honey." 
in  the  language  preceding  subsection  (b); 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■(e)  The  prices  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  the  eight  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act.  any 
change  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  production  items,  interest,  taxes,  and 
wage  rates  during  the  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1  and  ending  December  31  of  the  cal- 
endar year  immediately  preceding  the  mar- 
keting year  for  which  the  level  of  support  is 
being  determined,  the  demand  for  peanut 
oil  and  meal,  expected  prices  of  other  vege- 
table oils  and  protein  meals,  and  the 
demand  for  peanuts  in  foreign  markets,  but 
not  more  than  $250  per  ton  for  the  1982 
crop.  $175  per  ton  for  the  1983  crop.  $100 
per  ton  for  the  1984  crop,  and  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  finds  appropriate,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  for  the  1985  crop 
of  peanuts.";  and 

(3)  in  section  408(c)  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  703.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts. 

Page  59.  strike  out  line  11  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  adding  immediately  after  subsection 

(e)  the  following  new  section: 

Page  59.  line  12.  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

Page  61.  strike  out  line  12  and  line  \i.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  adding   immediately   after  subsection 

(f)  the  following  new  subsections: 

Page  61.  line  14.  strike  out  "(f)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

Page  62.  strike  out  line  8  and  line  9. 

Page  62.  line  10.  strike  out  "(g)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND: 
-Page  89.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following 
new  section  ( and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  THRIFTY  FOOD  PLAN 

Sec  1306.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (6)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  clause  (9).  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(6)  on  October  1.  1982. 
adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  the  nearest 
dollar  increment  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the  twenty- 
one  months  ending  the  preceding  June  30. 
1982.  and  (7)  on  October  1.  1983.  and  each 
October  1  thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such 
diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  increment  to  re- 
flectctwnges  in  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plarfior  the  twelve  months  ending  the  pre- 
ceding June  30". 

FOOD  '§t<MP  FUNDING  AND  PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Page  114.  line  7.  insert  "and"  at  the  end 
t  hereof. 

Page  114.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  117.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  not  in  excess  of 
$11,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982:  not  in  excess  of 
$11,170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983:  not  in  excess  of 
$11,115,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984;  and  not  in  excess  of 
$11,305,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985". 

Page  120.  after  line  22.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section. 

AUTHORITY  OF  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Sec  1343.  Any  person  who  is  employed  in 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  conducts  investi- 
gations of  alleged  or  suspected  criminal  vio- 
lations of  statutes,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  who 
is  designated  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may— 

(1)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  criminal  violation  if  such  violation 
is  committed,  or  if  such  employee  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  is 
lieing  committed,  in  the  presence  of  such 
employee. 

(2)  incident  to  making  an  arrest  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  search  the  premises  and  seize 
evidence,  without  a  warrant. 

(3)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest,  for  the 
search  of  premises,  or  the  seizure  of  evi- 
dence of  such  warrant  is  issued  upon  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  has 
been  committed,  and 

(4)  carry  a  firearm, 

in  accordance  with  rules  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  while  such  employee 
is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties  under  the  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6,  or  described  in  section  9,  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
app.6.9). 

Page  104.  line  23.  insert  after  "of  coupons" 
the  following:  "including  any  losses  involv- 
ing failure  of  a  coupon  issuer  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  specified  in  section 
ll(d)(21).". 

Page  108.  line  21.  strike  out  "paragraph:" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs:". 

Page  109.  after  line  9  insert  the  following: 

"21.  that,  project  areas  or  parts  thereof 
where  authorization  cards  are  used,  and  eli- 
gible households  are  required  to  present 
photographic  identification  cards  in  order 
to  receive  their  coupons,  the  State  agency 
shall  include,  in  any  agreement  or  contract 
with  a  couF>on  issuer,  a  provision  that  (1) 
the  issuer  shall  (A)  require  the  presenter  to 


furnish  a  photographic  identification  card 
at  the  time  the  authorization  card  is  pre- 
sented, and  (B)  record  on  the  authorization 
card  the  identification  number  shown  on 
the  photographic  identification  card;  and 
(2)  if  the  State  agency  determines  that  the 
authorization  card  has  been  stolen  or  other- 
wise was  not  received  by  a  household  certi- 
fied as  eligible  the  issuer  shall  be  liable  to 
the  State  agency  for  the  face  value  of  any 
coupons  issued  in  the  transaction  in  which 
such  card  is  used  and  the  issuer  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requiremenU  of  clause 
(1).". 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
—Page  20.  line  12.  after  "com"  insert  "grain 
sorghums  and  other  feed  grains". 
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By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
—Page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  "$221,680,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$209,847,000". 
and  on  line  10.  strike  out  "$55,420,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$67,253,000". 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
—Page  3.  line  1.  strike  out  the  colon  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  at 
least  $98,560,000  shall  be  for  training  under 
section  236  and  for  Job  search  and  reloca- 
tion allowances  under  sections  237  and  238 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974:". 


[  The  follounng  amendments  omitted  from 
the  Record  of  October  1,  198n 
H.R.  3603 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
(To  amend  the  wheat  program.) 
—Strike  lines  2  through  25  on  page  11  and 
all  on  pages  12.  13.  14.  15  and  16.  and  lines  1 
through  23  on  page  17.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS. WHEAT  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM. 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH 
1985  CROPS  OF  WHEAT 

Sec  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107A  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $3.50  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains  in  domestic  and  export  markets  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing wheat,  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  wheat. 

"(b)(IHA)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  subsection.  Payments  for  any  such 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multi- 
plying (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (iii)  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  for  the  crop. 
In  no  event  may  payments  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  than  the  acreage  actually  planted 
to  wheat. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted^erage  market 
price  received  by  farmers  du^mg  the  tttfT 
five  months  of  the  marketing  y^r  for/Such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretahrrm- 

"(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop. 
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is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 
••<C)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $4  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop.  $4.20 
per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop.  $4.40  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $4.60  per 
bushel  for  the  1985  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  in  (i)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  corps  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

"(D)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this  par- 
graph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  on 
which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to  the 
producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"<2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with 
respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster 
payment  to  the  producers  on  the  number  of 
acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the  acre- 
age planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  (including 
any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  in  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
33  Vb  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  with  respect 
to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  wheat 
which  the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiply- 
ing 60  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  production  below  60  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

■(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  producers  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  if  crop  insurance  is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their  wheat 
acreage. 


"(O)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster 
payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

"(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers: 

"(ii)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

"(iii)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  August  1 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  may  revise  the  national  program 
acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alloca- 
tion factor  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  made)  will 
produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  ex- 
cessive or  an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to 
assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  increase  or  decrease 
in  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  will  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determirttd.  The 
wheat  acreage  shall  not  be  further  reduced 
by  application  of  the  allocation  factor  if  the 


producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  national  program  acreage 
made  not  later  than  August  1  prior  to  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  is 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  for 
which  the  reduction  is  insufficient  to 
exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of 
the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  al- 
location factor  for  wheat,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  in 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or,  if  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  If  nation- 
al. State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(e>(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  car- 
ryover to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  Such  limitations  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  wheat  acreage  base  for 
each  wheat-producing  farm.  Producers  on  a 
farm  who  knowingly  produce  wheat  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  wheat  acreage  for 
the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  wheat  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  with  respect  to 
that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduc- 
tion required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest (including  any  acreage  which  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  t>eyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  crop 
year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  in  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  to  re- 
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fleet  established  crop-rotation  practices  and 
to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  should  be  considered  in  de- 
termining a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (i)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  wheat 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity,  by  (ii)  the  number  of 
acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to  such  com- 
modity under  the  limitation  im|K)sed  by  the 
Secretary  ( hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  'reduced  acreage')  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
which  will  assure  protection  of  such  acreage 
from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion. 
However,  the  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
duced acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sor- 
ghum, hay  and  grazing  or  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale,  oats,  rye.  or  other 
commodity,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  production  is  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  wheat  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  wheat.  If  a  land  diver- 
sion program  is  in  effect  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  also  require  that 
producers  participate  in  such  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  authorized  by  this  section. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  a  producer  under  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  he  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

■(3)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies. 

"(4)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  detemines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by 
drought  or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 


conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secretary 
may.  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  E>o- 
mestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
deadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
in  cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(i)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OF  CERTiriCATE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  302.  Sections  379d.  379e.  379f.  379g. 
379h.  379i,  and  379j.  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1.  1982.  through  May  31.  1986. 

SUSPENSION  OF  MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND 
PRODUCER  CERTIFICATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  303.  Sections  331.  332.  333.  334.  335, 
336,  338.  339.  379b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTAS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203.  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1982  through  1985. 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OF  SECTION  107  OF  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  OF  1949  TO  THE  1982 
THROUGH  1985  CROPS  OF  WHEAT 

Sec  305.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 
—Page  45,  strike  line  20  through  24,  all  of 
pages  46  through  58,  and  line  1  through  3 
on  page  59,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

repeal  of  EXISTING  PROGRAM 

Sec  701(a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuts,  part  VI  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1357-1359),  relating  to 
peanuts,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982  crop 
of  peanuts,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  peanuts"  in  sec- 
tion 101(b):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "peanuts.""  in  section 
408(c). 


PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  PEAHITTS 


Sec  702.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  peanuU.  section  201  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "peanuU."  after  "honey. " 
in  the  language  preceding  subsection  (b): 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  prices  of  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, taking  into  consideration  the  eight 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this 
Act,  the  cost  of  production,  any  change  in 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
duction items,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage 
rates  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  and  ending  December  31,  of  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding  the  crop  year 
for  which  the  level  of  support  is  being  deter- 
mined, the  demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal, 
expected  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
in  foreign  markets."". 

-Page  32,  strike  lines  10  through  25.  all  of 
pages  33  through  44.  and  lines  1  through  17 
on  page  45,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  thfe 
following: 

TITLE  VI-RICE 

repeal  of  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS,  ALLOCATIONS.  APPOR- 
TIONMENT. MARKETING  QUOTAS.  AND  PENAL- 
TIES 

Sec  601.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  rice,  sections  352.  353.  354.  355. 
and  356,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1352.  1353.  1354.  1355.  and 
1356)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  begiiming  with  the  1982  crop 
of  rice,  section  377  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice  acreage. 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS. RICE  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM. 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982  THROUGH 
1985  CROPS  OF  RICE 

Sec  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  sub- 
section (i)  as  follows: 

■"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
law— 

"(1)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
rice,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1982 
crop,  $11.23  per  hundredweight  for  the  1983 
crop.  $11.73  per  hundredweight  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  $12.23  per  hundredweight  for  the 
1985  crop.  Any  such  established  price  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  in  U)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  from  (ii) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  ad- 
justed cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  and  may  include  variable  costs, 
machinery  ownership  costs,  and  general 
farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops 
involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop. 
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"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available. 
to  cooperators  in  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  a 
level  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  es- 
tablished price  for  such  crop  bears  to  the  es- 
tablished price  for  the  preceding  year's  crop. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  loans  and 
purchases  at  such  a  level  for  any  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  would  substantially  dis- 
courage the  exportation  of  rice  and  result  in 
excessive  stocks  of  rice  in  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  es- 
tablish loans  and  purchases  for  any  such 
crop  at  such  level,  not  less  thEui  $8  per  hun- 
dredweight, as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  avoid  such  excessive  stocks. 
The  loan  and  purchase  level  for  each  of  the 
1983.  1984.  and  1985  crops  of  rice  shall  be  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  loan  and  pur- 
chase level  established  for  the  preceding 
crop  year  before  the  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  The  established  price  and 
the  loan  and  purchase  level  for  each  crop 
shall  be  announced  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  that  calendar  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
cooperators  payments  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice  grown  in  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  United  States  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the 
higher  of— 

■■(A)  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

■■(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  for  such  crop. 

■•(4)  The  payments  for  each  such  crop  of 
rice  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (i) 
the  payment  rate  by  (ii)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  (iii)  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm.  In  no  event  shall  pay- 
ments be  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  rice.  The  yield  for 
the  farm  for  any  year  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per  harvest- 
ed acre  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The 
actual  yield  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  abnormal  yields  in  any  year  caused 
by  drought,  flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
cooperators. 

■■(5)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  lo  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection. 

■■(6XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  rice,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  rice  to  rice  or  other  nonconserving 
crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disstster 
payment  to  the  cooperators  on  the  number 
of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed  the 
acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  (includ- 
ing any  acreage  which  the  producers  were 
prevented  from  planting  to  rice  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  rice  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 


producers)  in  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
33  Vs  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop. 

■■(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  rice  which 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to  coop- 
erators at  a  rate  equal  to  33  Vb  per  centum  of 
the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the  de- 
ficiency in  production  below  75  per  centum 
for  the  crop. 

■•(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  rice,  cooperators  on  a  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  payments 
under  this  paragraph  if  crop  insurance  is 
available  to  them  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  with  resp)ect  to  their  rice 
acreage. 

'■(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
rice,  the  Secretary  may  make  disaster  pay- 
ments to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

•■(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  rice  or  other  noncon- 
serving crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and 
that  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers: 

"(ii)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

'■(iii)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

■■(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  har- 
vested in  that  calendar  year.  The  Secretary 
may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  Secretary  determines  a  revision  neces- 
sary based  upon  the  latest  information,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised 
national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for 
rice  shall  be  the  number  of  han'esteil  acres 
the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of 
the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 


established  yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
determination  is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
carryover  stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an 
increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desira- 
ble caryover.  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
national  program  acreage  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  will  accomplish 
the  desired  increase  or  decrease  in  carryover 
stocks. 

■•(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvest- 
ed for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  allo- 
cation factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be  more 
than  100  per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per 
centum. 

■•(C)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined, 
except  that  the  rice  acreage  on  a  farm  eligi- 
ble for  payments  shall  not  be  further  re- 
duced by  application  of  the  allocation  factor 
if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  rice 
[Wanted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  annual 
proclamation  of  the  national  program  acre- 
age. The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  eq- 
uitable treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on 
which  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  har- 
vest is  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but 
the  reduction  is  insufficient  to  exempt  the 
farm  from  the  application  of  the  allocation 
factor.  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  rice,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  exemp- 
tion of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

••(8)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  rice  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  rice  will,  in  the  absence  of 
such  limitation,  be  excessive  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency. 
Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by  apply- 
ing a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to  the 
rice  acreage  base  for  each  rice-producing 
farm.  Producers  on  a  farm  who  knowingly 
produce  rice  in  excess  of  the  permitted  rice 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for 
rice  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  re- 
duction required  lo  be  made  for  any  year  as 
the  result  of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
rice  or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of 
rice  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producers)  in  the  crop  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made  or.  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  rice  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  In  deter- 
mining the  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  any 
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previous  year  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments 
to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices 
and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  considered  in 
determining  a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A 
number  of  acres  on  the  farm  determined  by 
dividing  (i)  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  acres  required  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  rice 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
■to  rice,  by  (ii)  the  number  of  acres  author- 
ized to  be  planted  to  rice  under  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  •re- 
duced acreage')  shall  be  devoted  to  conser- 
vation uses,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  will  assure 
protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds  and 
wind  and  water  erosion.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
all  or  any  part  of  the  reduced  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er.  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe.  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale. 
oats.  rye.  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  production  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  land  di- 
version program  and  make  land  diversion 
payments  to  producers  of  rice  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  payments  will 
assist  in  obtaining  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  total  acreage  of  rice.  If  a  land  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  also  require  that  produc- 
ers participate  in  such  program  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  subsection. 
Land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  who  devotes  an  acreage 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  to  conservation 
uses  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  a  land  diversion  contract  entered 
into  with  the  Secretary.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  a  producer  under  a  land  diversion 
contract  shall  be  determined  by  such  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  in- 
cluding the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  a 
contract  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producer  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  lo  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community. 

"(C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. 

"(D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
paiticipate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  produc- 
er, terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  necessary 
because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 


(9)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  paymenU  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

■•(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

■■(11)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection  precludes  the  making  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable 
in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 
The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
and  State  committees  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  lo  waive  or  modify 
deadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
in  cases  in  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
such  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
affect  the  operation  of  the  program. 

•■(12)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

••(13)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

■■(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

••(15)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  subsection.". 

DEFINITION  OF  COOPE31ATOR 

Sec.  603.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice,  the  third 
proviso  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1428(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: -Provided  further,  That  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice,  a  cooperator 
shall  be  a  producer  on  a  farm  who  has  re- 
duced the  acreage  base  planted  to  rice  as  re- 
quired under  section  101(i)(8)  of  this  Act.". 

(To  provide  for  a  grain  reserve  program.) 
—Strike  line  11  through  line  25  on  page  63 
and  all  on  pages  64.  65.  66.  67.  and  68.  and 
line  1  through  line  21  on  page  69.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  1002.  Section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  administer  a  program 
under  which  producers  of  wheat  and  pro- 
ducers of  feed  grains  will  be  able  lo  store 
wheat  and  feed  grains  when  such  commod- 
ities are  in  abundant  supply  and  extend  the 
lime  period  for  their  orderly  marketing. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  safeguards  to 
assure  that  wheat  and  feed  grains  held 
under  the  program  shall  not  be  utilized  in 
any  manner  to  unduly  depress,  manipulate, 
or  curtail  the  free  market.  The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
lo  other  authorities  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  carrying  out  producer  loan  and 
storage  operations. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  may  provide  original 
or  extended  price  support  loans  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  under  terms  and  conditions 
designed  lo  encourage  producers  to  store 
wheat  and  feed  grains  for  extended  periods 
of  time  in  order  to  promote  orderly  market- 


ing when  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  in  abun- 
dant supply.  Loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  the  same  level  of  support 
as  provided  for  by  this  Act  or  at  such  higher 
level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Among  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, the  program  may  provide  for  ( 1 )  repay- 
ment of  such  loans  in  not  less  than  three 
years  nor  more  than  five  years:  (2)  pay- 
ments lo  producers  for  storage  in  such 
amounts  and  under  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate  to  encourage 
producers  to  participate  in  the  program:  (3) 
a  rate  of  interest  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section:  (4)  recovery  of 
amounts  paid  for  storage,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  additional  interest  or  other  charges 
in  the  event  such  loans  are  repaid  by  pro- 
ducers before  the  market  price  for  wheat  or 
feed  grains  has  reached  the  price  levels 
specified  in  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection:  and 
(5)  conditions  designed  to  induce  producers 
to  redeem  and  market  the  wheat  or  feed 
grains  securing  such  loans  without  regard  to 
the  maturity  dates  thereof  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  market  price 
for  the  commodity  has  attained  a  specified 
level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

■'(c)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  partici- 
pants in  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
lion  shall  be  not  less  than  the  rate  of  inter- 
est charged  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  the  United  States  Treasury,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  adjust  such 
interest  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
lo  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  increase  the  applicable 
rate  of  interest  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
intervals  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  ap- 
propriate to  encourage  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  wheal  and  feed  grains  securing  loans 
made  under  this  section  after  the  market 
price  for  the  commodity  has  attained  the 
level  determined  under  clause  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b). 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  require  producers 
lo  repay  loans  under  this  section  plus  ac- 
crued interest  and  such  other  charges  as 
may  be  required  by  regulation  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  thereof  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  emergency  conditions  exist 
which  require  that  such  commodity  be 
made  available  in  the  market  to  meet 
urgent  domestic  or  international  needs  and 
the  Secretary  reports  such  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor  to  the  President, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senlativaa-  at  least  fourteen  days  before 
taking  sSth  action. 

■■(e)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  producer  stor- 
age program  as  far  in  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable.  In  such  announcement, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  the  quantity  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  lo  be  stored  under  the 
program  which  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  promote  the  orderly  market- 
ing of  such  commodities.  The  Secretary  may 
place  an  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  placed  in  the  resen'e. 
but  .such  upper  limit  may  not  be  less  than 
seven  hundred  million  bushels  for  wheal 
and  one  billion  bushels  for  feed  grains. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
section  302  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  208  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980.  whenever  the  original  or  extended 
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loan  program  authorized  by  this  section  is 
in  effect,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat 
or  feed  grains  at  less  than  1 10  per  centum  of 
the  then  current  price  level  at  which  the 
Secretary  may  encourage  repayment  of  pro- 
ducer storage  loans  with  respect  to  the  com- 
modity prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of  such 
loans,  as  determined  under  clause  (5)  of  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  foregoing  restriction  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(1)  sales  of  such  commodities  which  have 
substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  as  to 
which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage:  and 

"(2)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such  com- 
modities under  the  Act  of  September  21. 
1959  (73  Stat.  574.  as  amended:  7  U.S.C.  1427 
note). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  owner  of  grain  stored  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section,  recon- 
centrate  all  such  grain  stored  in  commercial 
warehouses  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  l)e  in  the  public  interest,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  transportation 
and  normal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  rotation  of  stocks  and  fa- 
cilitate maintenance  of  quality  under  regu- 
lations which  assure  that  the  holding  pro- 
ducer or  warehouseman  shall,  at  all  times, 
have  available  for  delivery  at  the  designated 
place  of  storage  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  covered  by  his  commitment. 

"(h)  Whenever  grain  is  stored  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
buy  and  sell  at  an  equivalent  price,  allowing 
for  the  customary  location  and  grade  differ- 
entials. sut>stantially  equivalent  quantities 
of  grain  in  different  locations  or  warehouses 
to  the  extent  needed  to  properly  handle, 
rotate,  distribute,  and  locate  such  commod- 
ities which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  controls.  Such  purchases  to 
offset  sales  shall  be  made  within  two 
market  days  following  the  sales.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  daily  list  available  show- 
ing the  price,  location,  and  quantity  of  the 
transactions. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, to  fulfull  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  consist- 
ent with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce.". 

To  amend  the  feed  grain  program. 
—Strike  line  2  through  line  25  on  page  18 
and  all  on  pages  19.  20.  21.  22.  23.  and  24. 
and  line  1  through  line  17  on  page  25  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE  REDnCTION  PRO- 
GRAM. AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  1982 
THROUGH  198S  CROPS  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105A  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  105B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  corn  at 
such  level,  not  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  produc- 


ing com.  supply   and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  corn. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  grain  sorgh- 
ums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats.  and.  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  in  an  amount  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subsection.  Payments  for 
any  such  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  (i)  the  payment  rate, 
by  (ii)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  by  (ill)  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop.  In  no  event  may  pay- 
ments l)e  made  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acre- 
age actually  planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel. 

"(C)  For  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
com,  the  established  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2.70  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop, 
$2.85  per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop,  $3  per 
bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $3.15  per 
bushel  for  the  1985  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  any  change  in  (i)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  may  in- 
clude variable  costs,  machinery  ownership 
costs,  and  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allo- 
cated to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  pro- 
duction derived  from  each  crop. 

■(D)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  be  at  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  corn. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  in- 
tended for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or 
other  nonconserving  crops  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disa.sler.  or 


other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the 
producers  on  the  number  of  acres  so  affect- 
ed but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  for  harvest  (including  any  acre- 
age which  the  producers  were  prevented 
from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers)  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment 
rate  equal  to  22'/^  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of  feed 
grains  which  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  per  centum  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment 
to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop 
for  the  deficiency  in  production  below  60 
per  centum  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  producers  on  a 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  disaster  pay- 
ments under  this  paragraph  if  crop  insur- 
ance is  available  to  them  under  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  their 
feed  grain  acreage. 

■(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  effec- 
tive only  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  disas- 
ter payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  under 
this  paragraph  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that— 

"(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crop  or  from  reduced  yields, 
and  that  such  losses  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic emergency  for  the  producers: 

'■(ii)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

"(iii)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

■■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
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year.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  national  toncal  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  that  such  production  is  needed  to  provide 

program  acreage  first  procla  med  for  any  to   correct    U)   abnormal    factors   affecting  an  adequate  supply  of  such^mmodE  i^ 

crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  if  not  llkily  to  increase  the  c<S  oTXTiia 

'^^  "'"j^^iiT  ^^^tl  "o**"  Paragniph  (2)  of  such  daU  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre-  support   program,   and   win   not   adveSw 

this  subsection  If  the  Secretary  determines  tarys  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop  affect  farm  income                            aversely 

It  necessary  based  upon  the  latest  informa-  year  involved.  If  national.  State,  or  county  •■(2)  The  Secretary  mav  nnnH.iM  «  io„w  ^i 

tion.  and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  program  payment  yields  are  established,  the  vere^n  prS  i^d  ^  f^d  d  ^.^i^n 

revised  national  program  acreage  as  soon  as  farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance  plyment^  t^^od^cers^  onf  or  mor^  n^^ 

t  IS  made.  The  national  program  acreage  to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program  fhe^roS  of  comTI^lev    oaL    an^^fn 

for  feed  grains  shall  be  the  number  of  har-  payment  yields.  ^,0^^^,^  if%h-^,t!^L      h  .              ^" 

vested  acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  '(Od)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi-  ^ch  0^^!'.  ti^«.  f .'^  determines  that 

the  basis  of  the  weighted  national  average  sion    of   this   section,    the   S^re^y'^Zy  SStmfnU  L^^t^^?^r."Z^7^" 

of  the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  impose  a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted  M  thSTj^  grai^  If  a^i^dX^Ln  ^n 

crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made)  to  feed  grains  if  the  Secretary  determines  gram  1^   n  ef f™t  f or  one  or  morT  of  "^^ h. 

will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imporU)  that  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  crTs  ^f  iSr^  b^ley  oaU  ^d^n  J,rLh 

the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  do-  the  absence  of  such  limitation,  be  excessive  u,^  theXireUrt  mav  X  r^?re  t^a. 

mestically  and  for  export  during  the  mar-  taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade-  p^'ucere  pTrtSte  in  s^  nrX^  «  « 

keting  year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  quale  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  ^Sn  of  SwiU  v  forloa,^  ^hit« 

detemiines  that  carryover  stocks  of  feed  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na-  ^d  pLymenS  au  hori^d  br?h^  S?^" 

^r'rj::^:^?^r.Z.^.i^2'^J^,^'^^.  ^^..^^!^:.^i^}^!?}}-^-.^^^  LandVverslo^  paymeShSl  ^"mSC" 


is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the  achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage  producer  on  a  farm  who  devoLVan  «•«.«» 
Secreury  may  adjust  the  national  program  reduction  to  the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for  of  cropla^S  on  ^e  fi^T,  L^se^^ftfn 
acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  deter-     each  feed  grain-producing  farm.  Producers  ""P'^*'  «"  ^^^  'a™  ^  conservation 


m_ines_wi.l_accom_p.ish_the  desired  increase     on   a   famT  who   knowiiTgly- producVTeed     T^  rh™aTan5'dw/rsS?"o'!;7rait  eS2. 


or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 

2^7.^z.^:tjJ'^}^:}^^^^v.^.  ffr5^!.f-.!:!?!/^^i>*i^»^:^  'i^^z"i';:o^cer'^r^^,r:x^rmer^on 


I^Sr-i^l  ^Irlnnh^alTt^eSllTr     ^e  T.  'i^J^^l^'Z^^l'':  ^^^^^  '^'■ 


grains^  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains  with  respect  to  that  farm:  Provided,  That  ^s   he  S^reUrVdet^i™ines  aon^ 

shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer  duding  i^e  submiiToT^rbi<L  for  such^^ 

program    acreage    for    the    crop    by    the  of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  con-  tr^te  In  deteSng  the  ™^^^^^^^^ 

number  o    acres  that   the  Secretary  esti-  dition  of  eligibility  for  feed  grain  loans,  pur-  com^t  offer™ e  S^re^Tsha^  1^^  Tnt^ 

mates    will    be    harvested    for    such    crop,  chases  and  paymenU  to  comply   with  an  consW^rat  on  the  eS^  the  d  v^ion^ 

except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  allocation  acreage   limitation   established   under   this  C^^Saken  by  th^DroSuc?r^^d^^^^^^ 

actor  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  be  more  subsection  if  such  producer  has  previously  d^ctrwtyTthe^Xe^verLd  The  IJ^re 

^m.,r  "^^  ''"'"'"  "°'  '"''  '*'^"  *°  ''"'  produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  tary  shLltoit  ThI  totS^refge^  ^l 

^^^^^"^  barley  only  of  an  accepUble  malting  variety  verted  under  amwrnpnt-!  in  »nZ  r-nnntv  «, 

■•(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage  for  harvest,   and  meets  such   other  condi-  Scormunitf^^  not  to  Xc^Xr^ 

for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter-  tions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe   The  yThe^onomy  oUh^  ^untr^  o^lo^  ^ 

mined  by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  mimity                           country  or  local  com- 

by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  of  determining  any  reduction  required  to  be  ..,■>^  t>,„  r»rf.,oort  .^~..«  -„h  ,k    ^     -  ^ 

harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individual  made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita-  acreaL^mlf  b^  d^S^ld   to  wiWlite'^f';^ 

farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be  tion  imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  n?«fflr  ^fJiif    1,  k  .  7^         wildlife  food 

determined.  The  feed  grain  acreage  shall  paragra^  shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  ^t'f^Hrrrtr  i^  ih.uh^  h '"t^^ST'^''  **^*' 

not  be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for  h^est  (includ-  c^Sion  ^th  w.l^lif.^ «/n.^"^  '" 

allocation  factor  if  the  producers  .educe  the  ing  any  acreage  which  the  producers  were  '^"^"'^^^'O"  *"t^  *''dJ'^e  agencies, 

acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  prevented  from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  .   <*' A",  operato""  o' a  farm  desiring  to  par- 

on  the  farm  from  the  previous  year  by  at  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  ^"^'P*^  "^  *"«  program  conducted  under 

least  the  percentage  recommended  by  the  grains  because  of  drought   flood   or  other  t'|»s  ^"°®**^'^'°"  ^^*"  execute  an  agreement 

Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of  the  nation-  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  *'*"  '^"^  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 

al  program  acreage  made  not  later  than  No-  the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  crop  ^'«='P*1'0"  "»  'a^r  'han  such  date  as  the 

vember  1  prior  to  the  ypar  in  which  the  crop  year  immediately  preceding  the   year  for  Secretary    may    prescribe.    The    Secretary 

is  harvested.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  which  the  determination  U  made  or  at  the  "*''•  ''*'  """'^"a'  agreement  with  the  produc- 

fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  producers  discretion   of   the   Secretary     the   average  *'"'  '^«""»"*'*  o""  modify  any  such  agreement 

on   farms  on   which   the   acreage   of   feed  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  in  %"^^^  '"]<»  ""<*e»"  ^^'^  subsection  if  the 

grains  planted  for  harvest  is  less  than  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  p^^^eUry  determines  such  action  necessary 

the  preceding  year,  but  for  which  the  reduc-  the  year  for  which   the  determination   is  °^^    °^    ^    emergency     created     by  , 

tion  is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from  made.    The    SecreUry    may    make    adjust-  ^f,""?"^  <"■  o^"*""  disaster  or  to  prevent  or 

the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In  ments  to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  ^''^^a^e  »  shortage  m  the  supply  of  agricul- 

establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  feed  practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  t"™  commodities. 

grains,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust-  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid-  *^*  ^"  ^^^  '^^^  '"  which  the  failure  of  a 

ment  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  ered  in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable  P'o^^ucer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 

take  into  account  the  extent  of  exemption  base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  deter-  conditions  of  the  program  conducted  under 

of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  mined  by  dividing  (i)  the  product  obtained  ^^^^  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 

this  paragraph.  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required  Purchases,    and    payments,    the    SecreUry 

■■(d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  "^^^^  nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  pur- 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield  feed  grains  times  the  number  of  acres  actu-  chases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts  as 
established  for  the  farm  for  the  previous  ally  planted  to  such  commodity,  by  (ii)  the  ^^^  Secretary  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro-  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to  ""elation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  failure, 
vide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay-  such  commodity  under  the  limitation  im-  ^^^  Secretary  may  authorize  the  county 
ment  yield  for  feed  grains  was  established  posed  by  the  Secretary  (hereinafter  in  this  ^'^  SUte  conunittees  established  under  sec- 
for  ihe  farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the  subsection  referred  to  as  reduced  acreage)  '^'°"  **'**  °^  ^^^  ^''  Conservation  and  Do- 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  inac-  mestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Not-  cordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec-  ^leadlines  and  other  program  requirements 
withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  retary,  which  will  assure  protection  of  such  '"  '^^^^  '"  which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet 
this  subsection,  in  the  determination  of  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  ero-  ^"*^^  other  requirements  does  not  adversely 
yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  sion.  However,  the  Secretary  may  permit,  *^^ect  the  operation  of  the  program, 
the  actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  "<?>  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
and  neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  pro-  Secretary  may  prescril)e.  all  or  any  part  of  tions  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
gram  payment  yield  established  on  the  basis  the  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing  or  the  production  "(h)  The  SecreUry  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre-  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
tary  determines  it  necessary,  the  Secretary  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
may  establish  national.  State,  or  county  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale,  oaU,  rye,  or  other  '(i)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
program  payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his-  commodity,    if    the    Secretary    determines  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
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Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 
••<j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 


"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section.". 


NONAPPLICABILITY  OF  SECTION  106  OP  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  or  1949  TO  THE  1982 
THROUGH  1985  CROPS  OP  PEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  402.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains. 


October  2,  1981 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
attaching  to  this  statement  several 
newspaper  editorials  and  articles 
which  shed  light  on  the  wisdom  of  re- 
pealing the  provisions  relating  to  mi- 
nority language  ballots  and  election 
information: 

[From  the  Tribune.  May  2,  1979] 

Hayakawa  Bill  Would  Kill  Bilingual 
Ballot  Law 

Washington.— California  Sen.  S.  I.  Haya- 
kawa introduced  legislation  yesterday  that 
would  eliminate  provisions  in  the  1975 
Voting  Rights  Act  that  required  bilingual 
voting  ballots  in  some  states  and  counties. 

Under  the  current  law,  bilingual  ballots 
must  be  provided  if  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population  in  any  jurisdic- 
tion are  members  of  a  language  minority 
group  and  less  than  50  percent  of  that  juris- 
diction voted  in  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Hayakawa  proposes  to  scrap  that  section 
of  the  act  on  the  basis  that  the  costs  of 
printing  the  bilingual  ballots  outweigh  the 
"small  benefits"  gained. 

The  39  California  counties  currently  af- 
fected by  the  bilingual  ballot  provision,  the 
senator  said,  spent  $2  million  on  the  ballots 
in  last  year's  elections. 

Hayakawa  particularly  cited  San  Bernar- 
dino County,  where  113  ballots  cost  more 
than  $108,000  or  $957.54  apiece. 

Eastbay  officials  differed  on  the  potential 
effects  of  Hayakawa's  amendment. 

Alameda  County's  voter  registrar.  James 
Riggs,  said  the  financial  effect  "probably 
wouldn't  mean  a  great  deal"  because  in  Ala- 
meda County  "we  can  make  a  ballot  essen- 
tially for  the  cost  of  ink,  typesetting  and 
the  cost  of  translation.  It  would  save  us 
some  money,  but  not  a  significant  amount. " 

But  Contra  Costa  County  Elections  Offi- 
cer Lon  Underwood  estimated  the  potential 
savings  at  $50,000  a  year  because  "unlike  Al- 
ameda County,  we  have  to  go  monolingual 
because  of  our  voting  system.  Alameda's 
system  lends  itself  to  bilingual— mine  does 
not." 

Hayakawa  said  he  became  disenchanted 
by  bilingual  ballots  after  checking  the  cause 
of  low  voter  turnouts  and  discovering  that 
"there  are  factors  other  than  discrimina- 
tion." 

He  said  his  major  opposition  is  to  the  trig- 
gering mechanism  of  the  act,  which  is  based 
on  the  number  of  voting  age  individuals 
who  are  illiterate  in  English. 

"Our  naturalization  laws  specifically  re- 
quire that  a  knowledge  of  spoken  and  writ- 
ten English  be  demonstrated  to  become  an 
American  citizen,"  Hayakawa  noted.  "The 
requirement  for  a  bilingual  ballot  actually 
contradicts  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
naturalization  law  and  implies  that  the  Eng- 


lish language  requirement  is  an  unnecessary 
formality." 

(Prom  the  Independent  and  Gazette.  June 
6.  1978] 

Cost  Runs  in  Thousands  for  Ballots  in 
Spanish 

Contra  Costa  taxpayers  spent  $29,000  so 
that  27  persons  could  cast  their  ballots  in 
Spanish  in  the  last  general  election.  That 
breaks  down  to  $1,074.07  per  ballot. 

And  in  Alameda  County,  in  the  same  elec- 
tion, taxpayers  spent  about  $16,000.  or 
$22.86  per  ballot,  to  enable  some  700  per- 
sons to  vote  in  Spanish. 

Since  September.  1975.  the  U.S.  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  required  that  voters  cannot 
be  discriminated  against  because  they  don't 
speak  English. 

The  law,  an  extension  of  the  original  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act,  says  that  in  any  area 
where  the  non-English  speaking  population 
exceeds  5  percent  of  the  population,  ballots 
in  that  language  must  be  provided. 

Assistant  Contra  Costa  Election  Supervi- 
sor Bod  Delvati  said  out  of  the  262.365  per- 
sons who  voted  in  the  general  election  in  his 
county,  there  were  requests  for  27  Spanish 
ballots. 

Because  of  the  system  of  voting  in  Contra 
Costa,  special  Spanish  only  ballots  must  be 
prepared,  translated,  set  in  type,  proofread 
and  then  printed. 

Enough  must  be  printed  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  those  areas  of  the  county  where 
there  are  concentrations  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing people,  such  as  Richmond.  Pittsburg, 
Brentwood  and  Oakley,  Delvati  said.  And, 
he  added,  on  election  day  there  are  bilin- 
gual election  officers  present  in  those  areas 
to  assist  the  Spanish-speaking  where  there 
might  be  any  questions. 

Alameda  County  Registrar  of  Voters  Jim 
Riggs  said  his  county's  voting  method 
"lends  itself  to  bilingualism"  because  both 
English  and  Spanish  translations  can  be  put 
on  opposite  margins  of  the  ballot  and  the 
actual  voting  is  done  in  the  center  portion 
of  the  ballot. 

He  said  it  is  difficult  to  extract  the  exact 
cost  of  the  Spanish  portion  but  the  transla- 
tion runs  about  $6,000  and  the  printing  of 
the  extra  type  about  $10,000. 

Riggs  said  there  are  about  700  identified 
persons  in  the  county  who  need  the  Spanish 
text  to  vote. 

A  Contra  Costa  Elections  Office  employee 
said  one  of  the  27  Spanish  language  ballots 
cast  last  election  was  secured  by  a  person 
who  does  not  know  a  word  of  Spanish,  as  far 
as  anyone  knows. 

The  voter  was  described  as  a  "professional 
malcontent." 

The  San  Francisco  registrar  of  voter's 
office  reported  it  prepares  ballots  in  Eng- 
lish, Spanish  and  Chinese.  The  Spanish  and 
Chinese  ballots  cost  almost  $22,000  each  to 
prepare  and  print,  it  added. 


Under  the  federal  act.  the  bilingual  ballot 
system  will  be  used  until  1985  when  iu 
impact  will  be  reassessed. 

[From  the  S.F.  Sunday  Examiner  and 
Chronicle.  B4ay  6,  1979] 

Nearly  $1,000  a  Ballot— Big  Bill  for 
Bilingual  Voting 
(By  Tom  Elastham) 

Washington.— We  all  know  voting  is  a 
precious  right,  but  how  does  $957.94  for 
each  ballot  strike  you? 

That's  what  it  cost  to  supply  each  of  113 
voters  with  Spanish  ballote  in  California's 
San  Bernardino  County  last  year. 

Expecting  a  big  turnout  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing voters,  the  county  spent  $108,247  to 
have  the  bilingual  ballots  printed— then  got 
only  113  requests. 

In  fact,  three  remote  California  counties— 
Amador,  Lassen  and  San  Benito— spent 
$7,200,  $1,659  and  $1,230.  respectively,  to 
print  the  bilingual  ballots  and  nobody  at  all 
showed  up  to  use  them. 

Even  in  counties  with  large  Spanish  and 
Chinese  populations,  requests  for  the  bilin- 
gual ballots  fell  far  below  expectations.  San 
Francisco  spent  $68,302  printing  the  balloU 
and  only  3,400  were  requested— a  cost  of 
$20.09  each. 

Los  Angeles  spent  $656,222  and  used 
53,367  ballots,  at  $12.30  per  ballot.  Coastal 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  spent  $30,149.  then 
got  only  35  requests  for  the  ballots,  at  $861 
each. 

The  story  of  the  high-priced,  low-popular- 
ity ballots  was  similar  in  most  of  the  39 
California  counties  that  used  them:  Alame- 
da County  $85.59;  Contra  Costa  $158.68;  San 
Mateo  $109.90. 

Lowest  per-ballot  cost  was  in  heavily 
Spanish-speaking  Santa  Clai^  County.  It 
used  only  900  ballots  and  kept  costs  down  to 
$8,302. 

Thirty  states  used  the  bilingual  ballots 
last  year.  A  1975  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  requires  bilingual  voting  materi- 
als when  more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  citizens  in  a  county  are  members  of  a 
language  minority. 

Now  three  California  Republicans  have 
responded  to  their  unhappy  constituents 
with  three  seperate  bills  to  knock  the  provi- 
sion out  of  the  voting  act.  Interestingly,  the 
author  of  the  1975  amendment  was  former 
Democratic  Sen.  John  Tunney.  And  iron- 
ically, the  man  who  knocked  out  Tunney— 
Sen.  S.I.  Hayakawa— is  the  latest  to  intro- 
duce legislation. 

Ticking  off  the  astounding  cost  statistic  in 
a  Senate  floor  speech.  Hayakawa  neverthe- 
less declared  that  the  cost  of  the  ballots  is 
not  his  major  objection. 

He  says  the  requirement  for  bilingual  bal- 
lots contradicts  the  naturalization  law  by 
implying  English  is  "an  unnecessary  formal- 
ity"—and  is  a  step  away  from  national 
unity.  He  even  suggests  it  might  create  a 
separatist  movement  like  that  among  the 
French  in  Canada. 

When  Bakersfield's  freshman  Republican 
William  Thomas  introduced  his  bill,  he 
called  the  bilingual  requirement  "complicat- 
ed, unneeded,  unwanted  and  very  costly" 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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and  said  California  minority  voters  "resent 
being  singled  out"  with  the  ballots. 

Citing  the  "awesome  costs,"  Thomas 
called  the  bilingual  ballots  'a  poor  return 
on  the  taxpayer  dollar— and  this  waste  es- 
pecially large  in  the  wake  of  Proposition  13. 
Local  governments  simply  don't  have  that 
kind  of  money  to  throw  around." 

First  to  introduce  legislation  deleting  the 
bilingual  provision  was  Rep.  Pete  McClos- 
key,  a  Menlo  Park  Republican.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT 
SCOTT 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OP  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlV»iS 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  22,  the  conununity  of 
Cresskill,  N.J..  and  the  Cresskill  Board 
of  Education  are  paying  tribute  to  the 
accomplishments  of  a  very  special  edu- 
cator. Dr.  Robert  Scott  has  served 
with  distinction  for  the  past  19  years 
as  the  community's  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  has  assured  during  this 
period  that  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  have  graduated  from  the 
Cresskill  public  school  system  with  the 
sound  educational  foundation,  skills, 
and  knowledge  on  which  to  build  their 
adult  lives. 

Dr.  Scott  is  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues and  his  community  for  his 
steadfast  dedication  to  quality  educa- 
tion for  our  youth.  I  am  proud  to  offer 
him  my  congratulations  on  the  honors 
bestowed  upon  him,  my  commenda- 
tion for  a  difficult  job  well  done,  and 
my  very  best  wishes  for  happiness  and 
good  health  in  his  retirement.* 


ECONOMIC  CONTRADICTIONS 
WITHIN    -REAGANOMICS" 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
editorial  by  Tim  McBride,  formerly  an 
intern  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  now  a  graduate  student  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin—Madison. The  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  I,  1981,  Milwau- 
kee Journal,  cogently  points  out  sever- 
al contradictions  within  the  Reagan 
administration's  economic  program. 
Economic  Contradictions  Need  To  Be 
Corrected 

(By  Tim  McBrlde) 

"Reaganomics"  has  gone  awry.  Less  than 
nine  months  after  Reagan  took  office,  the 
stock  market  has  plunged,  interest  rates 
have  climbed  and  inflation  stays  at  double- 
digit  levels.  What's  wrong  with  "Reaganom- 
ics?" 

Administration  officials  are  blaming  the 
current  troubles  on  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve,    the    unions— everyone    but 
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themselves.  But.  if  the  administration  were 
honest,  it  would  admit  that  the  problem  is 
"Reaganomics"  itself  and.  more  specifically. 
Reagan's  contradictory  economic  policies. 

What's  contradictory  about  Reagan's  pro- 
gram? The  problem  is  that  several  of  Rea- 
gan's policies,  instead  of  being  aimed  at 
achieving  a  consistent  end,  are  designed  to 
lead  to  different  ends  and.  hence,  contradict 
each  other. 

Specifically.  the  six-point  program 
Reagan  proposed  in  January  called  for:  1)  a 
reduction  in  federal  spending.  2)  a  "signifi- 
cant" tax  cut.  3)  a  reduction  in  government 
regulations.  4)  a  policy  to  control  the 
growth  in  the  money  supply.  5)  a  massive 
increase  in  military  spending  and  6)  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984. 

conflict  is  obvious 

The  first  contradiction  is  pretty  obvious. 
It  will  l>e  impossible  for  Reagan  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1984  after  first  paying  for  a 
$750  billion  tax  cut  and  a  trillion-dollar  de- 
fense buildup,  no  matter  how  much  he  guts 
social  programs.  This  problem  has  been  ob- 
vious since  the  campaign,  when  John  Ander- 
son said  these  policies  could  be  achieved 
"only  with  mirrors "  and  then-presidential 
candidate  George  Bush  dubbed  them 
"voodoo  economics." 

But  the  second  contradiction  wasn't  so  ob- 
vious immediately  and  is  now  only  begin- 
ning to  he  noticed  by  Wall  St.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  balance  the  budget  while  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  maintain  slow  mon- 
etary growth.  This  is  because  tight  money, 
by  definition,  is  synonymous  with  high  in- 
terest rates.  And  high  interest  rates  cause 
slow  growth,  which  in  turn  causes  unem- 
ployment. 

Despite  his  recent  criticism  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  Reagan  encouraged,  in  his  six- 
point  program,  the  very  policies  he  is  now 
criticizing.  But  it  has  now  become  clear  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  balance  the  budget, 
because  high  interest  rates  affect  both 
budget  expenditures  and  tax  receipts.  High 
interest  raises  federal  expenditures  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  money  the  federal 
government  must  pay  in  Interest  on  its  out- 
standing debt,  while  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  social  programs  such  as  un- 
employment insurance  and  food  stamps 
once  slow  growth  and  unemployment  set  in. 
Those  two  problems  are  only  the  beginning, 
however,  because  the  federal  deficit  will  be 
further  worsened  because  unemployment 
and  slow  growth  will  lower  federal  tax  re- 
ceipts. 

DEFICIT  keeps  GOING  UP 

So  Reagan's  tight  monetary  policy  will 
likely  lessen  the  chances  that  Reagan's  goal 
of  a  balanced  budget  will  be  reached.  Origi- 
nally, Reagan  had  projected  a  1982  budget 
deficit  of  $45  billion,  using  the  assumption 
that  90-day  Treasury  Bill  rates  would  aver- 
age 11.1  percent  this  year.  Now  it  seems 
that  that  assumption  will  fall  far  short  of 
reality  and.  therefore,  recent  estimates  of 
the  budget  deficit  range  between  $60-80  bil- 
lion. 

The  third  contradiction  in  the  Reagan 
program  is  over  the  uncertain  effects  of  his 
regulatory  reform.  While  the  administra- 
tion has  predicted  that  eliminating  certain 
regulations  will  save  billions  of  dollars  every 
year,  others  disagree.  For  example,  deregu- 
lation of  oil  and  natural  gas  will  cost  con- 
sumers billions  of  dollars,  increasing  infla- 
tion and  slowing  growth  (especially  in  the 
already-depressed  Midwest,  and  Northeast 
regions).  Similarly,  regulations  th^t  seem 
very  costly— like  automobile  safety  laws— 
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will  actually  be  very  costly  to  remove,  due  to 
increased  medical  and  insurance  costs.  Since 
some  regulatory  reform  will  slow  growth 
and  increase  inflation,  it  will  be  harder  to 
keep  interest  rates  down  and  balance  the 
budget. 

Surely,  some  of  these  effects  haven't  been 
felt  yet.  Indeed,  as  Reagan  has  pointed  out. 
the  fiscal  policies  (tax  and  budget  cuts)  only 
begin  in  October  and  will  take  several 
months  to  completely  take  effect. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  that  Reagan  can't 
be  blamed  for  the  current  economic  woes. 
This  is  because  the  effects  of  Reagan's  high 
interest  rates  are  already  being  felt  and  l>e- 
cause  Waill  St.  has  begun  to  doubt  that 
"Reaganomics"  will  work.  This  has  caused 
the  big  slump  in  the  stock  market.  While  it 
is  true  that  Reagan  inherited  an  economy  in 
trouble,  it  is  clear  now  that  few  believe  that 
■Reaganomics"  is  the  answer. 

What  can  Reagan  do  to  correct  the  cur- 
rent malaise?  Clearly  he  must  begin  to  re- 
verse some  of  his  contradictory  policies.  He 
needs  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  defense 
budget  and  tax  cut.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
time  blaming  others,  he  should  correct  his 
mistakes.* 


DONATIONS  OP  EQUIPMENT  TO 
NONPROFIT  SCIENTIFIC  RE- 
SEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  be  joined  by  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Ri- 
naldo,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
make  donations  of  newly  manufac- 
tured equipment  to  nonprofit  scientif- 
ic research  organizations  eligible  for 
the  special  computation  of  the  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  for  such 
property  which  is  contained  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-34). 

During  consideration  of  the  research 
and  development  portion  of  the  new 
tax  act.  Congress  clearly  recognized 
the  important  contributions  of  non- 
profit scientific  research  organizations 
by  making  corporate  grants  for  basic 
research  performed  by  these  organiza- 
tions eligible  for  inclusion  as  qualify- 
ing expenditures  in  the  new  incremen- 
tal research  and  development  tax 
credit. 

Some  of  the  most  vital  research 
work  in  the  country  is  now  underway 
at  nonprofit  research  institutes.  Many 
of  them— the  Salk  Institute,  Sloan- 
Kettering.  the  Mayo  Clinic— are  well 
known  for  being  in  the  vanguard  of 
medical  progress. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  3,500 
nonprofit  institutes  engaged  in  basic 
scientific  research  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  especially  proud  that  the 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  is 
based  in  Camden.  N.J.  Its  history  of 
achievement  is  well  known  in  the  sci- 
entific community,  yet  its  ability  to 
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continue  its  work  is  threatened  by  re- 
ductions in  Federal  funding,  a  problem 
faced  by  other  research  institutes. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  provide 
you  with  a  brief  history  of  the  insti- 
tute and  its  work  which.  I  believe,  will 
help  in  understanding  the  need  for  the 
legislation  being  introduced  today. 

The  Institute  for  Medical  Research 
was  founded  in  the  early  1950's  by 
business  leaders  from  the  Camden 
area  who  wished  to  provide  an  4nde- 
pendent  facility  for  the  pursuit  of 
medical  research.  They  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  work  of  Dr.  Lewis  L.  Cor- 
iell  who.  working  in  a  converted  linen 
closet  at  a  local  hospital,  had  devel- 
oped the  complex  tissue  culture  tech- 
niques now  used  throughout  the 
world. 

The  institute  is  renowned  for  its 
work  in  cell  biology,  cytogenetics, 
microbiology,  virology,  and  immunolo- 
gy, as  well  as  molecular  biology. 
Today,  its  100  researchers  focus  their 
efforts  on  furthering  our  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  involved  in  cancer, 
aging,  birth  defects,  and  infection  con- 
trol. 

Over  the  years,  the  institute  has  suc- 
cessfully competed  for  Federal  grants 
and  contracts  with  this  funding  ac- 
counting for  80  percent  of  its  aimual 
$3.5  million  budget.  The  balance  is  de- 
rived from  private  contributions.  How- 
ever, the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available  to  these  institutes  has  re- 
mained static  over  the  past  decade  and 
reductions  are  likely,  in  view  of  cur- 
rent budgetary  constraints. 

Some  research  institutes  have  man- 
aged to  develop  profitable  alliances 
with  major  corporations.  But  for  a 
substantial  number  of  research  organi- 
zations, particularly  those  involved  in 
basic  research  where  there  is  little  as- 
surance of  immediate  commercial  ap- 
plications for  their  work,  such  lucra- 
tive arrangements  are  unlikely. 

One  obvious  solution  to  this  problem 
is  to  encourage  additional  support  for 
these  institutions  from  the  private 
sector.  Congress,  as  I  indicated  earlier. 
has  demonstrated  its  support  for  these 
organizations  by  permitting  corporate 
grants  for  basic  research  to  these  insti- 
tutions to  qualify  for  the  incremental 
R.  &  D.  tax  credit. 

A  further  inducement  would  be  to 
allow  donations  of  scientific  equip- 
ment to  qualify  for  the  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  contained  in  the 
new  tax  act.  This  incentive  is  badly 
needed.  "The  Annual  Survey  of  Corpo- 
ration Contributions  for  1980,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Conference  Board,  shows 
that  while  corporate  support  for  uni- 
versity research  was  6.6  percent  of  all 
corporate  contributions,  nonuniversity 
research  organizations  received  only 
1.3  percent  of  such  contributions. 

I  respectfully  request  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  this  modest  effort 
to  facilitate  the  continuation  of  the 
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work  done  by  nonprofit  scientific  re- 
search institutes.* 


AW  ACS  SALE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  for- 
mally notifying  the  Congress  yester- 
day of  the  proposed  AW  ACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  administration  pre- 
sented its  policy  justification  for  the 
sale.  The  policy  justification  however, 
is  based  on  unsubstantiated  assump- 
tions and  an  unrealistic  view  of  Saudi 
defense  policy. 

The  administration  makes  the  claim 
that  the  sale  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  objectives  by  helping  to 
increase  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  of  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States.  Yet.  the  administration  fails  to 
explain  how  five  AWACS  will  protect 
Saudi  security  from  a  major  threat— 
that  of  internal  rebellious  forces.  Nor 
does  the  administration  explain  how 
the  AWACS  can  truly  aid  tiny  Saudi 
Arabia  in  resisting  a  direct  Soviet  ad- 
vance. Further,  the  administration 
fails  to  counter  the  argument  that  the 
Saudis  do  not  need  this  most  advanced 
American  technological  power  to  deter 
threats  from  any  conceivable  Soviet 
proxy. 

The  administration's  asserting  that 
the  sale  of  AWACS  will  enhance  Saudi 
security  ignores  the  reality  of  Saudi 
defense  capability  and  of  true  threats 
to  Saudi  security.  A  responsible  Con- 
gress would  remain  unconvinced.* 


REPEALING        THE        WINDFALL 
PROFIT  GOODIES— WHEN 

FORBES      TALKS.      WILL      CON- 
GRESS LISTEN? 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  H.R.  4587.  to  repeal 
the  windfall  profit  tax  reduction  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  tax  bill  passed 
by  Congress  in  August.  Support  for 
taking  another  look  at  the  tax  bill  and 
the  raid  of  the  Treasury  it  authorized 
has  come  from  a  surprising  and  wel- 
come source.  Malcolm  S.  Forbes, 
editor-in-chief  of  Forbes  magazine. 

In  his  editorial  in  the  October  12 
issue  of  the  magazine  which  bears  his 
name.  Forbes  says: 

Since  the  prospect  of  a  greater  budget  def- 
icit has  Wall  Street  and  some  of  the  busi- 
ness world  so  panicked,  they  can  contribute 
mightily  to  reducing  the  deficit  prospects 
mightily  by  vigorously  supporting  a  six- 
month  postponement  of  the  recently  passed 
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tax  cut*.  And /or  supporting  a  selective  out- 
right repealing  or  reduction  of  the  tea  good- 
ies, such  as  the  enormously  liberalized  de- 
preciation schedules  and  other  tbiUion 
sweeteners  thrown  in  to  outbid  the  Demo- 
crats' tax  measures.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  windfall  profit  tax  reduction 
provisions  in  the  tax  bill  are  the  surest 
example  of  the  goodies  and  sweeteners 
which  Malcolm  Forbes  refers  to  in  his 
editorial.  The  windfaU  profit  tax  re- 
duction provisions  will  reduce  reve- 
nues by  $11.76  billion,  a  high-stakes 
raise  in  the  bluff  poker  game  played  to 
win  political  victory  at  any  cost.  They 
should  be  repealed. 

When  Malcolm  S.  Forbes  talks,  will 
Congress  listen?  I  certainly  hope  so 
when  the  issue  is  repealing  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  goodies  in  the  tax  bill. 

I  insert  Malcolm  Forbes'  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Business  and  Wall  Street  Have  To  Make 
Hard  Choices  Too 

Since  the  prospect  of  a  greater  budget  def- 
icit has  Wall  Street  and  some  of  the  busi- 
ness world  so  panicked,  they  can  contribute 
mightily  to  reducing  deficit  prospects 
mightily  by  vigorously  supporting  a  six- 
month  postponement  of  the  recently  passed 
tax  cuts.  And/or  supporting  a  selective  out- 
right repealing  or  reduction  of  some  of  the 
tax  goodies,  such  as  the  enormously  liberal- 
ized depreciation  schedules  and  other  $bil- 
lion  sweeteners  thrown  in  to  outbid  the 
Democrats'  tax  measure. 

It's  only  now  that  the  first  heavy  batch  of 
federal  spending  reductions  are  beginning 
to  hit  and  hurt  those  affected.  States,  cities, 
bureaucracies  and  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
reduced  programs  only  now  are  atmut  t«  ex- 
perience the  impact.  Given  such  circum- 
stances, it's  just  nonsense  to  expect  the 
Congress  to  add  even  further  $billions  in  re- 
ductions of  such  programs.  The  colossal  ad- 
justments, materially  and  psychologically, 
that  have  to  be  made  to  this  consequential 
new  government  direction  preclude  for  quite 
a  while  any  sizable  further  whacks. 

Along  with  hard  choice  defense  cuts,  tax 
cut  give-ups  are  the  only  other  way  to  as- 
suage those  panicked  at  the  prospect  of  a 
greater  budget  deficit.  While  one  can  argue 
whether  there  should  be  such  paranoia 
about  a  bigger  deficit,  the  fact  is.  there  is. 

In  short,  the  Give-Ups  parade  has  to  be 
joined— for  some  months  anyway— by 
supply-siders.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House 
floor  during  two  votes  earlier  today. 
On  rollcall  No.  234.  the  motion  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal  of  Thursday's  pro- 
ceedings. I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
On  rollcall  No.  235.  adoption  of  the 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3606,  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."» 
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PACTS  ON  THE  VOLUNTARY 
MEDICARE  OPTION  ACT 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  following  fact  sheet  on  a  bill  that 
Mr.  Gephardt  and  I  introduced  today. 

Pacts  About  the  Voluntary  Medicare 
Option  Act  (VMO) 

I.  purpose  of  the  VMO 

A.  To  restrain  the  rapidly  increasing  cost 
of  health  care  through  the  stimulation  of 
competition  in  the  financing  and  delivery  of 
health  care.  (The  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically a  plan  can  provide  health  care 
services,  the  more  benefits  that  plan  will  be 
able  to  provide  and  the  more  attractive  that 
plan  will  be  to  the  eligible  Medicare  recipi- 
ent.) 

B.  To  promote  cost-consciousness  among 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  private  plan  deliv- 
erers, physicians,  and  hospitals. 

C.  To  offer  eligible  Medicare  recipients 
more  freedom  in  selecting  health  benefits 
suited  to  their  personal  needs. 

II.  benefits  of  the  vmo 

A.  Less  bureaucratic  red  tape  for  the  Med- 
icare beneficiary. 

B.  Containment  of  health  care  costs 
which  could  provide  for  savings  for  both  the 
Medicare  beneficiary  and  the  government 
and  for  increased  benefits  for  the  benefici- 
aries at  no  extra  cost.  (For  the  amount  of 
the  payment,  plans  might  be  able  to  provide 
coverage  ranging  from  the  current  benefits 
plus  a  rebate  to  the  current  benefits  plus 
additional  services.) 

III.  eligibility  for  the  vmo 

Anyone  who  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  Medicare,  except 
those  persons  who  have  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease and/or  those  persons  who  are  eligible 
for  Medicaid,  may  elect  to  receive  benefits 
through  the  VMO. 

IV.  eligibility  to  provide  vmo  plans 

A.  A  plan  must  provide  at  least  those 
health  care  services  covered  under  parts  A 
and  B  of  Medicare. 

B.  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  will  designate 
health  care  areas  within  the  United  States 
based  on  regional  differences  in  the  cost  of 
health  care.  In  each  health  care  area,  all 
plans  must  have  an  open  enrollment  period 
for  the  month  of  November  preceding  the 
plan  year.  At  that  time  they  must  accept  all 
eligible  individuals  who  reside  in  the  health 
care  area. 

v.  calculation  of  medicare  payment 

The  amount  of  the  payment  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  program  would  be 
based  on  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  Med- 
icare adjusted  to  reflect  actuarial  differ- 
ences in  disability  status,  age,  sex  and  resi- 
dence. This  amount  would  be  indexed  annu- 
ally by  the  medical  care  component  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  In  subsequent  years, 
the  amount  of  the  payment  would  be  based 
on  the  average  cost  of  plans  for  each  actuar- 
ial category  in  each  health  care  area.  This 
amount  would  be  indexed  annually  accord- 
ing to  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  the 
Gross  National  Product. 
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VI.  MEDICARE'S  PAYMENT  TO  QUALIFIED  PLANS 

Medicare  will  make  payments  to  qualified 
plans  in  monthly  intervals  in  advance  of 
services  rendered. 

VII.  OPTING  OUT  OF  THE  VMO 

A.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  plan  year,  an  individ- 
ual wishes  to  resume  coverage  under  parts  A 
and  B  of  Medicare,  he/she  may. 

B.  If  a  plan  ceases  operation  during  a  plan 
year,  an  individual  may  either  choose  an- 
other plan  in  the  health  care  area  or  may 
return  to  coverage  under  parts  A  and  B  of 
Medicare. 

C.  If  an  individual  moves  into  a  new 
health  care  area  and  his/her  plan  is  not  of- 
fered there,  he/she  may  join  a  new  plan  or 
return  to  coverage  under  parts  A  and  B  of 
Medicare.* 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday for  rollcall  Nos.  225  through 
233.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  roll  No.  225  to  approve 
the  Journal  of  Wednesday,  September 
30;  "yea"  on  roll  No.  226  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  conference 
on  S.  304,  to  establish  a  national  tour- 
ism policy;  "no"  on  roll  No.  227,  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge House  Resolution  208;  "yea"  on 
roll  No.  228  to  discharge  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Reso- 
lution 208;  "yea"  on  roll  No.  229.  the 
motion  to  consider  House  Resolution 
208;  "yea"  on  roll  No.  230  to  limit 
debate  on  House  Resolution  208  to  not 
more  than  2  hours;  "yea"  on  roll  No. 

232  to  adopt  House  Resolution  208, 
disapproving  the  action  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  in  approving  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sexual  Assault 
Reform  Act  of  1981;  "yea"  on  roll  No. 

233  to  adopt  H.R.  4612.  In  addition,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  this  morning  for  rollcall 
Nos.  234  and  235.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll  No.  234 
to  approve  the  Journal  of  Thursday, 
October  1;  and  "yea"  on  roll  No.  235  to 
adopt  a  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3603,  the  agriculture  and 
food  act.* 


ONE  OLD  OVERCOAT 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  prides  of  my  district 
is  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Mijseum,  which 
over  the  first  decade  of  its  resideace  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  has 
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been  visited  by  more  than  1  million 
people.  Each  year.  Col.  Dick  Uppstrom 
and  his  staff  adds  to  its  collection  of 
materials  and  memorabilia.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  places  I  know  to  sense  what 
this  20th  century  has  given  us  to 
treasure  for  the  magnificent  milestone 
of  mankind  it  has  so  far  been. 

On  September  5,  there  was  a  touch- 
ing and  nostalgic  addition  made  to  one 
section  of  the  museum  display.  That 
section,  "Celebrities  in  Uniform,"  in- 
cludes the  personal  effects  of  people 
who  attained  show  business  stardom— 
and  when  their  country  was  at  war, 
they  served  in  Air  Force  uniforms 
along  with  other  American  men  and 
women.  Jimmy  Stewart's  A-2  flight 
jacket,  the  one  he  wore  in  those  B-24 
Liberator  missions  over  Hitler's  Ger- 
many is  there.  Mrs.  Kay  Gable  has 
given  an  oil  painting  of  her  husband, 
Clark  Gable,  showing  him  as  a  gunner. 
Glenn  Miller's  cap  and  trombone  are 
enshrined,  a  remembrance  of  the  man 
who  took  his  music  to  the  men  who 
loved  it  in  England,  and  died  in  a 
tragic  accident  in  the  EInglish  Channel 
on  December  15,  1944. 

Our  present  Commander  in  Chief, 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Army  Air  Force,  too.  The 
reason  for  the  festivities  at  Wright- 
Patterson  on  September  5  was  for  the 
placement  of  his  old  Army  Air  Force 
overcoat  among  the  collection  of  the 
celebrities  in  uniform  display.  As  it 
was  there  through  the  good  offices  of 
his  longtime  colleague  and  friend,  Col. 
Barney  Oldfield,  USAF  (Ret.),  now  a 
corporate  director  of  Litton  Industries, 
Inc.  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  he  was 
asked  to  make  some  pertinent  re- 
marks. 

I  respectfully  submit  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

Remarks  of  Col.  Barney  Oldfield,  USAF 
(Ret.) 

Congressman  Brown.  Colonel  Uppstrom, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Friends:  Not  so  many 
months  ago,  I  was  asked  if  I  would  mind 
being  No.  2  choice  as  a  speaker,  if  No.  1 
didn't  show  up.  When  I  was  hurried  into  the 
breach,  I  asked  who  had  been  the  No.  1 
choice  and  they  told  me  Lt.  Gov.  Mike  Curb 
of  California.  At  the  last  moment,  he 
couldn't  make  it.  A  short  time  after  that, 
the  Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  At- 
lanta called.  Same  question:  Would  I  mind 
holding  myself  in  readiness  as  their  annual 
banquet  speaker  if  their  No.  1  choice  had  a 
conflict  of  some  kind.  I  said  sure  that  being 
No.  2  was  pretty  high  for  me.  When  the  call 
came  to  come  on,  I  found  I  was  standing  in 
for  Rosalynn  Carter.  She  had  another  com- 
mitment, but  maybe  she  knew  she'd  be 
spending  a  lot  of  time  around  Atlanta 
before  long  anyway.  Today,  it's  no  news  to 
anybody  that  the  first  choice  to  be  here  was 
our  President,  Ronald  Reagan.  So,  you  see 
I'm  working  my  way  up  in  the  world— even 
if  I'm  still  a  professional  No.  2— the  Avis  of 
the  dais! 

My  first  encounter  with  him  was  on  April 
1,  1939.  Even  though  neither  of  us  knew  it 
then,  what  he  told  me  then  is  an  instruction 
from  which  I've  never  wavered.  The  film 
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studio.  Warner  Brothers,  staged  a  world  pre- 
miere of  its  film  starring  Errol  Flynn  and 
Ann  Sheridan  called  Dodge  City  in  the  old 
onetime  frontier  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Western  Kansas.  The  studio  brought  26 
sUrs  and  featured  players  from  Hollywood, 
and  newspaper  people  from  all  over  the 
country.  There  was  a  lot  of  hoopla  all  day 
and  into  the  night  and  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
compartment  on  the  train  writing  the  story, 
there  was  a  rap  on  the  partially  open  door 
and  a  young  face  was  framed  there.  Tm 
supposed  to  meet  everybody  on  this  train," 
he  said  with  a  boyish  smile,  "my  name  is 
Ronald  Reagan.  Be  sure  you  write  some- 
thing nice  about  me. "  In  the  42  years  which 
have  passed  since,  that  admonition  has 
never  been  changed,  nor  will  it  be  today. 

When  we  both  left  our  uniforms  behind  at 
World  War  ll's  end,  he  went  back  to  the 
Warner  Brothers  studio  to  resume  his 
career  and  I  was  taken  on  as  part  of  the 
studio  publicity  staff.  Three  of  the  people  I 
had  met  in  Dodge  City,  Kansas— Errol 
Flynn,  Ann  Sheridan  and  sure  enoi«h 
Ronald  Reagan— were  assigned  to  me  to 
work  with.  This  gave  me  a  lot  of  range— 
from  boudoir  rover  boy  to  eagle  scout.  One 
of  the  chores  of  publicists  at  a  studio  in 
those  days  was  to  read  his  clients'  fanmail. 
A  lot  of  good  feature  stories  had  their  roots 
in  how  fans  reacted.  I  never  got  much  I 
could  use  from  Errol's  mail,  which  was 
loaded  with  explicit  photos  of  the  girls  who 
became  grandmothers  of  Hugh  Hefner's 
centerfold  generation,  and  their  letters  were 
full  of  invitations  to  sultry  fun  and  games. 
It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  whatever 
I  know  about  love,  I  learned  by  correspond- 
ence—Errol's  correspondence.  But  people 
always  saw  Ronald  Reagan,  wrote  about  and 
to  him,  as  if  he  were  the  nice  guy  who  had 
lived  next  door  and  who  had  gone  away  for 
whatever  reason  and  seeing  him  on  the 
screen  in  whatever  role  he  played  was  a 
kind  of  renewal  of  old  ties. 

It  was  not  so  much  an  old  tie— but  that 
was  part  of  it— as  it  was  an  old  overcoat, 
which  brings  us  to  this  point  today,  this  oc- 
casion which  enlivens  and  makes  current 
this  magnificent  respository  of  a  special 
Kind  of  history,  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Museum.  Mankind's  third  dimension,  his 
loosening  of  the  clutches  of  gravity  and 
what  was  done  because  of  it  for  freedom,  for 
victories,  or  everlasting  testimony  to  cour- 
age and  its  accomplishment— it's  all  here. 
Men  and  women  in  uniform  flew  in  these  ve- 
hicles that  technology  kept  making  better, 
more  capable,  more  of  a  reliance  on  which 
to  insure  our  country's  future.  The  U.S.  Air 
Force  Museum  staff,  always  small  but 
always  conscientious,  has  gone  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth— literally— to  collect  and  bring 
here  all  these  mementos  for  the  oncoming 
generations  to  marvel  and  ponder. 

Imagine  my  surprise  on  November  5,  1980 
when  I  had  a  phone  call  from  the  museums 
curator.  Royal  Prey.  He  was  almost  whisper- 
ing in  the  phone,  as  if  he  didn't  want  his 
secretary  to  hear  as  he  was  about  to  confess 
a  monumental  omission.  He  reminded  me 
that  we  had  worked  together  to  get  Jimmy 
Stewart's  A-2  leather  flying  jacket,  and 
Clark  Gable's  oil  painting,  and  Glenn  Mil- 
ler's cap  and  trombone— all  that  and  a  lot  of 
other  bits  and  pieces  in  what  was  called  the 
Museum's  "Celebrity  Wing  ".  Then  came  his 
admission.  "Yesterday. "  he  said  in  that  very 
low  voice,  "Ronald  Reagan  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States— and  he  was 
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once  in  the  Army  Air  Force,  and  we  don't 
have  anything  of  his  in  our  Museum.  Do 
you  suppose  you  could  get  to  him  and  get  us 
something  if  he  still  has  anything?  "  I  said  I 
would  try,  and  wrote  the  President-elect  a 
note  about  how  he'd  be  moving  soon,  and 
moving  time  was  a  good  time  to  get  rid  of 
excess  baggage— such  as  World  War  II 
memorabilia  if  he  had  any  left. 

Considering  everything  else  that  was 
going  on  in  his  life,  I  found  it  remarkable 
that  he  came  back  with  a  letter  almost  at 
once  which  said: 

"I've  found  a  few  snapshots  of  me  in  uni- 
form. The  blouses— summer  and  winter— 
and  the  caps  have  long  disappeared,  but  I 
still  do  have  my  overcoat. "  He  said  he'd  get 
this  off  to  Royal  Frey  as  soon  as  he  could. 
When  I  sent  this  letter  to  Royal,  he  came 
right  back  saying  would  I  stay  in  the  traffic 
pattern  until  the  Museum  had  the  coat.  He 
said  if  the  Museum  at  its  lower  level  in  the 
Air  Force  were  caught  dealing  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief-elect,  the  E-Ring  of 
the  Pentagon  might  bulge  in  a  couple  of 
places  and  Royal  Frey  could  be  sent  to  a 
weather  station  in  Antarctica! 

Another  note  to  the  President-elect  about 
him  sending  the  uniform  direct  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Royal  Prey's  continued  residence  in 
Ohio  was  sent. 

Two  weeks  after  the  inauguration.  Royal 
was  on  the  phone  again  "You  cant  believe 
what's  here  in  the  middle  of  my  desk, "  he 
said.  "It's  a  box  with  eight  $1  stamps  on  it.  I 
never  saw  a  dollar  stamp  before.  In  it  is 
Ronald  Reagan's  old  Army  Air  Force  over- 
coat, and  his  hand-written  note  to  me 
making  the  gift  officially.  It  looks  to  me  like 
he  must  have  packed  it  himself. "  He  was 
quick  to  grant  the  right  to  the  Museum  to 
pull  his  files  at  the  Federal  Records  Center 
in  St.  Louis  to  get  whatever  else  it  needed  to 
personalize  and  authenticate  this  exhibit. 

The  coat  which  has  the  place  of  honor  in 
this  "Celebrities  in  Uniform  "  section  tells 
its  own  story  about  that  deeply  imbedded 
characteristic  in  American  youth.  It  goes 
under  the  name  of  patriotism,  and  it  causes 
men  and  women  to  have  a  special  emotion 
or  feeling  for  country  of  birth,  or  citizen- 
ship. Our  present  Conunander-in-Chief 
didn't  go  to  a  service  academy,  nor  did  he 
get  a  college  ROTC  commission.  In  the  '30's, 
there  was  a  Military  Manpower  Act.  It  pro- 
vided one  could  enlist  as  a  candidate  for  a 
commission.  Then  there  was  a  weekly  class 
at  Fort  Des  Moines,  which  was  a  horse  cav- 
alry station  then,  and  weekly  written  assign- 
ments were  made  on  which  the  candidates 
were  graded.  Some  of  the  presentations 
were  oral,  and  l)eing  a  radio  announcer  at 
the  time,  he  did  well  with  these.  That's  how 
he  got  his  commission. 

The  switch  from  the  Cavalry  to  the  Army 
Air  Force  was  not  so  much  Pegasus-updated, 
but  because  of  a  letter  from  Jack  Warner! 
head  of  production  at  his  old  studio,  who 
asked  General  Hap  Arnold  to  transfer  him 
so  he  could  be  a  knowledgeable  part  of  the 
Air  Force  Motion  Picture  unit  Warner  was 
putting  together.  It's  one  of  the  touching 
things  about  this  old  overcoat  that  when 
Royal  Frey  was  looking  into  his  records  to 
make  this  exhibit,  he  found  that  Warner 
letter  and  the  transfer  orders  it  caused— and 
it  was  the  first  time  now  President  Ronald 
Reagan  found  out  how  he  went  from  the 
Cavalry  Branch  overnight  into  the  Army 
Air  Force. 
There  is  much  more  weighty  testimony 
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than  mine  about  endearing  qualities  of  this 
man  who  wore  this  old  overcoat.  I  have  seen 
him  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  at  the 
actor's  depths— when  roles  are  hard  to  come 
by,  even  non-existent,  have  seen  him  rise  to 
every  challenge  and  acquit  himself  credita- 
bly whether  the  role  is  real  or  make-believe 
and  a  friend  to  him  is  a  friend  for  life.  He 
had  human  encounters  in  the  bulk  for  a 
professional  lifetime,  and  he  never  failed  to 
learn  from  each  of  them— his  leadership 
style  is  based  on  that. 

As  we  who  know  him  are  proud  to  see  him 
where  he  is  today,  he  was  also  proud  when 
he  was  wearing  this  old  Army  Air  Force 
overcoat.  I'm  glad  it's  here,  where  it  be- 
longs—as he  does,  to  history.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  HYPOCRISY 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*"  Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  J  rise 
to  condemn  the  voice  votes  au)(noriz- 
ing  automatic  pay  raises  and  extra  tax 
deductions  for  Members  of  Congress, 
both  in  its  form  and  substance.  By 
these  votes,  the  House  has  given  itself 
what  amounts  to  an  inexcusable  pay 
raise. 

And  by  these  votes,  the  House  has 
also  voted  itself  an  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase  that  will  shield  the 
Members  of  this  institution  from  the 
inflation  being  caused  by  the  irrespon- 
sible spending  originating  in  this  very 
House.  At  a  time  when  we  are  asking 
Americans  across  the  country  to  make 
do  with  less,  at  a  time  when  Americans 
are  suffering  from  high  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates,  it  is  unconscion- 
able for  Congress  to  be  fattening  its 
own  pay  packets.  That  is  why  I  have 
voted  against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  mile  down  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  President  Reagan  is  strug- 
gling mightily  to  bring  Congress'  run- 
away budgets  under  control.  If  Con- 
gress has  any  spare  time,  it  should  be 
looking  for  ways  to  help  the  President 
cut  the  budget  instead  of  looking  for 
ways  to  fill  its  pockets. 

Not  only  has  this  House  voted  itself 
first  place  at  the  public  trough,  but  it 
has  done  so  anonymously.  By  using 
the  parliamentary  device  of  a  voice 
vote,  instead  of  a  recorded  vote,  those 
in  support  of  this  action  are  attempt- 
ing to  hide  their  vote  from  the  elector- 
ate. This  may  seem  like  a  neat  trick  to- 
night, but  I  would  remind  this  House 
that  come  election  time,  the  public 
will  remind  Congress  of  that  famous 
threat  made  by  Joe  Louis— "You  can 
run,  but  you  can't  hide."* 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  ED  LOGUE 
OF  THE  SOUTH  BRONX  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ORGANIZATION  ON 
URBAN  JOBS  AND  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NrW  YORK 
lit  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1981 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  enter  into  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  a  man  I  respect  and  admire,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Logue.  Ed  is  the  president 
of  the  South  Bronx  Development  Or- 
ganization (SBDO).  Under  his  leader- 
ship and  direction  SBDO  has  provided 
immeasurable  assistance  to  the  people 
of  the  South  Bronx  through  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs  and  regrowth  of  that 
area. 

Recently,  Mr.  Logue  spoke  on  the 
merits  and  failures  of  the  Urban  Jobs 
and  Enterprise  Zone  Act,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  Congressman  .Tack  Kemp. 

I  thank  Ed  Logue  for  his  honest 
opinion. 

Mr.  Logue's  remarks  follow: 

The  New  Urban  Development  Concept: 
Enterprise  Zones 

urban  enterprise  zones  in  the  current 

CONTEXT 

American  public  policy  and  legislative 
action  with  respect  to  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  have  had  many  virtues 
and  many  accomplishments  in  ameliorating 
unfortunate  social  conditions  in  a  society 
whose  private  sector,  by  and  large,  cherishes 
the  blind  pursuit  of  the  bottom  line  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  quite  predictable  con- 
sequences. 

This  philosophy  President  Reagan  has 
raised  to  the  highest  level  of  official  doc- 
trine when  in  Washington,  only  this  week, 
he  told  assembled  Third  World  representa- 
tives that  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the 
relatively  modest  U.S.  funds  now  made 
available  to  developing  nations.  Instead  he 
advised  them  to  "encourage  private  enter- 
prise and  free  market  forces." 

Draw  what  comfort  you  can  from  the  fact 
that  the  message  is  the  same  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Only  last  summer  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  were  sold  a 
bill  of  goods,  once  described  as  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics." 

Last  week  when  the  Reagan  package's 
only  impact  seemed  to  be  great  losses  in  the 
stock  market,  and  higher  interest  rates,  the 
President  came  to  us  again  proposing  fur- 
ther shredding  of  his  "safety  net." 

Only  the  military  are  safe.  Only  national 
security  is  to  become  a  higher  public  priori- 
ty. 

An  Art  Buchwald  column  recommended 
that  the  South  Bronx  arrange  to  become  a 
North  American  El  Salvador,  so  that  the 
Federal  gusher  would  be  turned  our  way. 
Some  of  my  friends  in  the  South  Bronx 
think  Buchwald  has  a  point.  Others  are 
quite  concerned  with  what  the  South  Bronx 
will  be  like  next  spring  and  next  summer 
when  the  full  impact  of  the  Reagan  cuts  is 
felt. 

But  I  am  not  before  you  to  make  a  politi- 
cal speech  or  to  do  an  exposition  on  the 
South  Bronx. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Having  olwerved  my  full  share  of  Federal 
waste,  incompetence,  arrogance,  and  indif- 
ference, it  is  indeed  time  for  a  change. 

RECENT  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS  AFFECTING 
POTENTIAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 

However,  it  is  also  time  we  consider 
Kemp-Garcia  in  the  present  and  likely 
future  context.  I  suggest  that  things  have 
changed  drastically  since  I  first  wholeheart- 
edly endorsed  the  concept.  Now  I  am  not 
sure  and  I  intend  to  tell  you  why. 

(1)  The  sponsors,  and  particularly  Con- 
gressman Garcia,  always  stated  that  urban 
enterprise  zones  were  a  supplement,  not  a 
substitute.  That  assurance  can  no  longer  be 
relied  on. 

(2)  Community  Development  Block 
Grants  and  the  UDAG  program  have  been 
cut  back  and  it  is  this  administration's  clear- 
ly stated  intention  to  cut  back  until  they 
disappear. 

(3)  EDA  and  Its  programs  are  to  be  abol- 
ished and  in  the  meantime  cut  back  sharply. 
They  have. 

Only  last  night,  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  killed  the  Hunts  Point 
Truck  Stop  which  would  have  created  500 
jobs  for  South  Bronx  residents  and  provided 
much  needed  services  for  the  world's  largest 
wholesale  food  market.  It  wasn't  even  a 
grant,  it  was  a  partial  guarantee  of  a  bank 
loan.  The  package  had  cleared  all  the  bu- 
reaucracy up  to  the  Acting  Secretary. 

(4)  Public  housing  is  to  be  cut  way  back 
and  operating  subsidies  made  necessary  by 
inflation  are  to  be  reduced. 

(5)  The  Section  8  deep  subsidy  is  sched- 
uled to  disappear.  In  New  York  City  it 
almost  has,  with  only  509  units  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

(6)  Everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
housing  knows  that  ownership  is  the  best 
answer  for  lower  income  as  well  as  middle 
income  people.  Everybody  but  those  who 
profit  from  tax  shelters. 

Yet  after  Mayor  Koch  gave  priority  to  the 
Section  312  and  Section  235  programs  previ- 
ously moribund  in  New  York  City  and 
things  began  to  move,  both  those  programs 
have  been  shut  off. 

KEMP-GARCXA,  PRESENT  DRArt,  STANDING  ALONE 
IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
present  this  proposition: 

Anyone  seriously  concerned  about  our  na- 
tion's urban  problems  must  consider  Kemp- 
Garcia  as  if  it  were  standing  alone  as  our 
country's  major  effort  in  troubled  urban 
(and  rural)  areas.  That  is  the  administra- 
tion's intention  and  they  have  been  getting 
their  way. 

By  that  standard  the  bill  is  seriously 
wanting  and  in  its  present  form  no  longer 
worthy  of  support.  It  must  be  rewritten 
from  top  to  bottom  so  that  Bob  Garcia  and 
the  rest  of  us  can  say  to  the  people  we  work 
with  that  it  will  make  a  meaningful  differ- 
ence. 

When  last  summer  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  rewrote  the  depreciation 
schedules  in  the  tax  code  from  top  to 
bottom,  they  gave  positive  encouragement 
to  industry  to  make  a  fresh  start  outside  en- 
terprise zones.  I  am  not  sure  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing  but  that  is  what  they 
did. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  that  rewrit- 
ing. I,  for  one,  support  it  to  make  our  coun- 
try more  competitive  across  the  world. 

However,  it  will  not  be  good  for  potential 
enterprise  zones,  Includiijg  the  South 
Bronx.  < 

And  just  one  more.  Last  week  unwilling  to 
face   the   music   on   the   budgetary   conse- 
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quences  of  his  tax  cuts  the  President  found 
$3  billion  to  save  by  eliminating  what  he 
called  "abuses  and  obsolete  incentives"  in 
the  tax  code.  That  reference  was  to  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

So  here  we  have  Kemp-Garcia  increasing- 
ly alone. 

I  believe  we  must  make  major  changes  in 
the  Kemp-Garcia  bill  and  do  so  quickly. 

One  reason  the  "concept"  though  not  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  deserves  support  is 
because  it  is  the  "new "  idea.  We  are  very 
fickle  about  urban  programs  in  this  country 
and  our  commitment  is  limited. 

The  new  boys  on  the  block  want  a  new 
game.  I  say  give  it  to  them,  but  in  a  way 
that  will  work. 

Personally  I  prefer  urban  renewal.  It  was 
the  t>est  community  rebuilding  program  I 
have  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  However, 
that's  all  over. 

THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  AS  A  VEHICLE  FOR 
COMMUNITY  PROGRESS 

I  have  long  believed,  maybe  for  twenty 
years,  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  had 
more  to  do  with  what  happened  in  most 
American  cities,  not  all,  than  HUD  or  EDA. 
Most  of  that  impact  was  negative. 

No  one  can  call  the  tax  code  simple,  yet  in 
a  way  it  is.  The  code  does  not  have  an  opin- 
ion on  your  project  or  weigh  it  against 
others.  If  you  qualify,  you  qualify  and  that 
is  that. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  SHOULD 
ADMINISTER  THE  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  LEGISLATION 

Therefore,  the  numl)er  one  change  I  pro- 
pose is  that  full  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  urban  enterprise  zone  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  What  could 
be  more  absurd  than  having  HUD  or  Com- 
merce administer  a  law  that  was  basically 
interpreting  the  tax  code. 

THE  PHONY  CONCEPT  OF  "TAX  EXPENDITURES" 
IN  THE  GHETTO 

However,  we  must  quickly  educate  the 
Treasury  about  "tax  expenditures "  in  the 
zones.  "Tax  expenditure  "  is  a  relatively  new 
phrase.  All  it  means  is  that  the  Treasury 
counts  every  dollar  not  collected  because  of 
tax  inducements  as  a  dollar  lost. 

When  it  comes  to  enterprise  zones  that  is 
patently  absurd.  The  notion  that  the  money 
would  have  l)een  spent  there  anyway  is  a 
product  of  ignorance  or  callousness,  or  t>oth. 

Anybody  who  seriously  knows  any  possi- 
ble enterprise  zones  knows  that  just  isn't 
true. 

Next  we  must  try  to  educate  the  Treasury, 
and  apparently  the  Congress  as  well  to  the 
idea  that  the  South  Bronx-type  enterprise 
zones  of  America  are  now  areas  which  cost 
far  more  to  serve  than  they  contribute  to 
the  Treasury,  yest  represent  enormous  po- 
tential for  positive  change. 

Our  workers  and  our  employers  need  a 
sharp  competitive  edge.  May  I  be  blunt 
about  it.  We  need  to  make  the  South  Bronx 
competitive  with  Japan  which  has  the  most 
protected  home  market  in  the  world.  And 
Taiwan  and  Korea. 

The  issue  is  not  will  we  hurt  the  suburl>s 
so  let's  not  do  too  much. 

Rather,  the  issue  is  how  can  we  make  the 
South  Bronx  and  other  enterprise  zones  so 
attractive  that  American  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  be  swarming  to  it. 

What  will  that  mean  to  the  suburbs.  Less 
welfare.  Less  crime.  A  less  riven  society. 

Let  us  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  in  the 
incentives  offered.  If  the  South  Bronx 
blooms  is  that  bad? 
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SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  Is  in  that  context  that  I  make  the  rec- 
ommendations which  follow.  They  will  cost 
the  Federal  government  nothing. 

(1)  Whatever  the  new  depreciation  sched- 
ules are  for  the  nation  as  a  whole— make 
them  twice  as  attractive  in  the  enterprise 
zones.  If  building  depreciation  is  fifteen 
years,  cut  it  in  half  to  seven  and  a  half,  and 
allow  land  to  be  depreciated  as  well.  Same 
with  machinery  and  equipment. 

(2)  We  want  unskilled  people  to  get  skills 
and  the  opportunity  to  work.  Give  the  em- 
ployers substantial  tax  incentives  for  every 
zone  resident  they  train  and  keep.  A  system 
of  tax  credits  is  probably  the  simplest  way. 

(3)  While  we  are  at  it  why  not  give  credit 
to  employers  who  hire  and  train  new  zone 
residents  wherever  the  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  vacancies 
in  the  offices  of  Manhattan  right  now. 

South  Bronx  residents  have  always  com- 
muted in  large  numbers  to  the  "City"  to 
work.  Now  the  skills  required  are  different, 
but  the  people  are  very  trainable  if  it  is 
made  attractive  enough  to  the  employer. 

(4)  Favor  small  business— The  Congress 
has  just  eliminated  estate  taxes  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

Why  not  eliminate  all  Federal  taxes 
except  social  security  for  all  zone  businesses 
existing— or  not,  who  do  a  volume  of 
$500,000  a  year  or  less.  Think  of  the  red 
tape  that  would  eliminate. 

(5)  It  is  time  the  Federal  government 
minded  Its  own  business.  There  is  no  reason 
to  require  State  and  local  governments  to 
pass  muster  on  their  incentives.  Let  them  do 
their  own  thing. 

For  years  while  New  York  City  and  State 
taxed  everything  in  sight.  South  Carolina 
went  the  other  way  and  so  did  many  other 
states. 

We  woke  up  and  became  competitive.  We 
sould  say  to  Washington  "Stay  out  of  it." 
Let  us  do  our  ow->  thing.  We  will  be  reward- 
ed or  punished  for  whatever  we  do. 

(6)  Bury  the  obscene  idea  of  a  competition 
for  ten  to  twenty-five  zones  a  year.  Maybe 
you  cannot  imagine  what  such  a  competi- 
tion will  do  for  a  lot  of  self-important  bu- 
reaucrats at  HUD,  but  I  can. 

After  all  if  the  zone  program  isn't  going  to 
cost  the  government  any  money  (except 
nebulous  "tax  expenditures"),  why  impose  a 
limit.  Let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom.  Does 
the  Treasury  interpret  the  code  to  allow  tax 
benefits  to  only  the  ten  to  twenty-five  best 
solutions?  By  whose  criteria?  Cut  it  out. 

(7)  Eliminate  housing  from  the  bill.  It  is 
only  a  sop.  This  Is  a  "jobs "  bill  and  that  is 
all  It  should  be.  We  need  a  real  housing 
bill— and  soon.  Let  us  go  to  work  on  that 
separately  and  immediately.  The  tax  code 
can  do  as  well  for  housing. 

CONCLUSION 

I  congratulate  Bob  Garcia  and  Jack  Kemp 
for  their  courage  and  their  creativity.  All  we 
need  is  a  few  minor  adjustments.  Let's  get 
on  with  It. 

Give  us  a  for  real  enterprise  zone  legisla- 
tion and  we  will  make  it  work. 

Our  Mayor,  our  Governor,  our  legislators 
and  community  leaders  will  do  their  thing. 

They  do  not  need  any  advice  or  instruc- 
tion from  Washington.* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

STOCKMAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PHILOSOPHY  MUST  BE  RE- 
JECTED BY  CONGRESS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  comments 
made  yesterday  by  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  about  social  security. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee  Stockman  made  as  a  major 
point  that  basic  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits  should  not  be  immune 
in  future  rounds  of  budget  cuts. 

That  comment  is  so  typical  of  this 
administration  which  is  showing  itself 
to  be  no  real  friend  of  our  Nation's  36 
million  social  security  recipients.  I 
have  time  and  time  l>efore  stated  my 
rejection  of  this  administration's 
doomsday  mentality  about  the  condi- 
tion of  social  security  and  categorical- 
ly reject  the  idea  that  cutting  benefits 
should  be  the  first  resort  we  turn  to  to 
address  whatever  problems  the  system 
may  have  at  the  present  time. 

What  ever  happened  to  creative 
thinking  in  OMB?  Why  is  it  that  they 
have  become  so  one  dimensional  with 
respect  to  social  security?  Does  this 
administration  not  understand  that 
social  security  is  really  a  covenant  be- 
tween the  American  worker  and  their 
Government?  The  worker  has  held  up 
his  or  her  end  of  the  bargain  by  faith- 
fully contributing  their  weekly  or 
monthly  wages  to  social  security.  The 
Government  cannot  now  renege  on  its 
end  of  the  bargain  by  cutting  benefits 
based  on  these  contributions. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  address 
the  present  and  future  of  social  securi- 
ty. There  is  no  shortage  of  construc- 
tive and  viable  legislative  ideas  for  in- 
suring the  continued  viability  of  social 
security.  Ideas  such  as  interfund  bor- 
rowing, earmarking  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  for  a  social  securi- 
ty trust  fund  aind  better  administra- 
tion of  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
These  are  all  ideas  which  should  be 
considered  first.  Cutting  benefits  is 
the  least  desirable  approach.* 


SAVING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, attached  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Volkman  entitled  "Saving  Social  Secu- 
rity" which  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  whom  I 
think  will  find  it  of  interest. 

Mr.  Volkman's  article,  which  was 
published  in  Family  Weekly,  Septem- 
ber 27,   1981.  gives  a  history  of  the 
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social  security  system,  discusses  some 
of  the  weaknesses  in  that  system,  and 
lists  some  possible  remedies  to  the 
problems  social  security  is  facing. 

I  submit  this  article  for  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  other  Members  of  the 
Congress:  The  article  follows: 
Saving  Social  Sbcuritt 
(By  Ernest  Volkman) 

To  Americans  in  their  Golden  Years— as 
politicians  like  to  call  people  over  65— Social 
Security  isn't  simply  another  Government 
program.  It's  a  lifesaver.  The  payments 
offer  them  a  modest  retirement  income,  and 
the  programs  Medicare  provides  protect 
against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness. 

And  so,  when  the  Reagan  Administration 
earlier  this  year  began  to  talk  of  "cutting 
costs"  in  the  Social  Security  system,  it 
didn't  sit  well  with  the  many  millions  of 
Americans  now  receiving  money  from  that 
system.  The  political  reaction  was  immedi- 
ate: Retirees  by  the  thousands  bombarded 
their  Congressional  representatives  with 
protests  about  what  they  perceived  as  im- 
pending cuts  in  their  checks.  Even  demur- 
rals  by  President  Reagan  himself  failed  to 
cool  the  political  explosion,  and  a  96-0  vote 
in  the  Republican-controlled  Senate  object- 
ing to  an  Administration  plan  to  reduce  ben- 
efits sharply  for  workers  retiring  at  age  62 
un(jerscored  the  political  minefield  that 
Social  Security  represents. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Social  Security 
is  in  serious  trouble,  squeezed  by  soaring 
costs  and  tax  collections  that  aren't  keeping 
pace.  This  doesn't  mean  that  the  system 
will  go  bankrupt  tomorrow,  but  unless  there 
are  some  basic  reforms.  Social  Security 
simply  cannot  pay  its  bills  without  dipping 
into  general  tax  revenues — or  without  a 
major  tax  increase,  which  seems  out  of  the 
question. 

There  has  been  much  emotional  rhetoric 
atHJUt  Social  Security  recently,  on  both  sides 
of  the  argument.  To  get  some  idea  of  what 
the  argument  is  all  about,  let's  take  a  close 
look  at  what  the  Federal  Government's 
most  famous  (and  enduring)  social  program 
is  all  about,  how  it  came  about— and  what's 
wrong  with  it. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  in 
1935,  and  the  program  started  collecting 
payroll  taxes  in  1937  (the  maximum  rate 
then  was  $30  a  year),  and  the  first  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  check  went  out  in  1940 
($22.54). 

Today  about  35  million  Americans  receive 
Social  Security  benefits  and  115  million 
Americans  pay  payroll  taxes  to  support  the 
system.  And  they  are  paying  like  they  have 
never  paid  before:  Workers  this  year  are 
paying  a  maximum  rate  of  $1,975.  Since 
1975,  outlays  for  Social  Security  have  in- 
creased by  81  percent.  For  that  reason.  Gov- 
ernment economists  now  estimate  that  the 
maximum  payroll  tax  for  Social  Security 
will  be  about  $5,300  a  year  by  1986. 

Troubles  in  the  Social  Security  System 
began  to  show  up  in  the  early  1960's.  Up 
until  then  the  system  was  for  the  most  part 
free  of  economic  woes.  But  by  the  beginning 
of  the  1960's,  It  was  clear  that  Social  Securi- 
ty was  being  assaulted  by  the  same  sort  of 
economic  problems  that  wracked  the  entire 
American  economy— problems  that  have 
only  worsened  sincK.  One  is  inflation:  Social 
Security  benefits,  keyed  to  cost  of  living  in- 
dexes, are  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
ability  of  payroll  tax  revenues  to  keep  pace. 
Another  problem  Is  demographics.  There 
are  proportionately  fewer  workers  in  the 
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labor  force  today,  thanks  to  the  end  of  the 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom.  Simply  put. 
people  are  living  longer— and  therefore  col- 
lecting Social  Security  longer— and  the  pro- 
portionate increase  of  workers  in  the  labor 
force  to  support  them  hasn't  happened.  (In 
1950  there  were  16  workers  for  each  Social 
Security  recipient:  this  year,  there  is  an  av- 
erage of  3.5  workers  for  each  recipient. 

To  grasp  how  all  this  came  about,  one 
must  realize  that  from  its  birth.  Social  Secu- 
rity contained  a  number  of  ambiguities  that 
took  more  than  40  years  to  become  serious 
problems. 

Actually.  Social  Security  was  conceived  in 
a  shrewd  political  maneuver  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Faced  with  growing 
public  support  for  something  called  the 
Townsend  Plan— an  Impractical  scheme 
dreamed  up  by  a  man  named  Francis  Town- 
send,  who  wanted  the  Government  to  pay 
$200  a  month  to  retirees  over  60— Roosevelt 
dreamed  up  his  own  scheme.  Roosevelt's 
idea  undercut  the  Townsend  Plan  by  setting 
up  what  amounted  to  a  trust  fund— workers 
would  pay  into  the  trust  fund  during  their 
working  years,  then  draw  retirement  pay 
out  of  the  fund,  proportionate  to  their  con- 
tributions. What  Roosevelt  was  shrewdly 
proposing  was  a  Government-run  "insur- 
ance program"  rather  than  a  Townsend- 
type  giveaway  program,  and  Social  Security 
was  an  instant  political  success.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  bleak  future  faced  by 
so  many  thousands  of  elderly  workers  in  the 
Depression  era,  a  problem  summed  up  in 
the  famous  lament  of  the  time.  "Too  old  to 
work;  too  young  to  die." 

But  as  Roosevelt  was  aware.  Social  Securi- 
ty was  not  precisely  as  he  had  described  it. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  not  true  that  the 
money  a  retiree  would  receive  would  be 
linked  to  the  money  he  or  she  had  put  into 
the  fund.  Right  from  the  beginning.  Social 
Security  was  founded  on  the  implicit  as- 
sumption that  the  t>enefits  for  the  old 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  wages  of  the 
young.  Partially,  this  was  political  protec- 
tion; as  Roosevelt  once  pointed  out,  so  long 
as  the  retirees  depended  on  payroll  taxes 
legislated  upon  the  latwr  force,  then  the 
program  would  be  politically  impossible  to 
scrap  (a  real  fear  of  Roosevelt  and  his  sup- 
porters in  those  days). 

This  was  a  perfectly  workable  system,  as 
long  as  Social  Security  remained  a  relatively 
workable  system.  It  didn't.  Originally,  it 
covered  only  workers  in  business  and  indus- 
try but  it  was  later  expanded  to  include  pro- 
fessionals such  as  doctors,  the  self-em- 
ployed, military  personnel,  most  Govern- 
ment employees  and  agricultural  and  do- 
mestic workers.  Further,  the  original  scope 
of  retirement  benefits— monies  were  due 
only  to  retired  people  over  age  65  or  their 
survivors — has  since  been  expanded  greatly. 
Now,  benefits  go  not  only  to  retirees  but 
also  to  the  disabled,  dependents,  and,  of 
course,  elderly  victims  of  illness  (under 
Medicare,  a  Social  Security  program).  ¥\it- 
ther,  benefits  have  been  widely  expanded; 
they  are  now  increased  automatically  as  the 
cost  of  living  rises. 

The  first  signs  of  major  trouble  began  to 
show  up  in  the  early  1970's  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Tnist  Fund.  This  is  the  pool  of 
money  built  up  by  tax  contributions,  from 
which  benefits  are  paid.  With  some  alarm, 
Government  economists  noticed  that  the 
trust  fund  was  being  depleted  faster  than 
the  tax  revenues  were  coming  in.  As  benefit 
costs  began  to  exceed  tax  revenues,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  had  to  dip 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  reserve  fund  to 
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make  up  the  difference.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  fund  was  eaten 
up. 

There  was  no  easy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Even  a  large  Social  Security  tax  in- 
crease during  the  past  three  years  has 
barely  kept  the  wolf  away  from  the  door. 
The  wolf  is  not  the  greed  of  retirees,  as 
some  suppose  (nobody's  getting  rich  on 
Social  Security),  but  the  inexorable  march 
of  demographics.  Simply,  the  percentage  of 
older  Americans  Is  increasing,  a  fact  that 
underscores  an  inherent  weakness  of  the 
Social  Security  idea:  For  it  to  work,  the 
number  of  workers  must  always  be  greater 
than  the  number  of  retirees.  Right  now, 
there  are  barely  enough  workers  to  keep  the 
vast  system  going,  and  by  the  early  part  of 
the  next  century,  when  the  post-World  War 
II  boom  babies  retire,  the  squeeze  will  be 
even  greater. 

Questions  concerning  what's  wrong  with 
the  Social  Security  System  (and  what  to  do 
about  it)  have  become  mixed  up  in  some 
nasty  political  hairpulling  l>etween  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  in  Congress,  where  the 
ultimate  solution  for  the  problem  rests.  The 
battle  was  touched  off  not  too  long  ago 
when  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  presented  what  is  normally 
a  routine  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 
The  presentation  this  year  was  somewhat 
alarmist,  noting  that  as  early  as  a  year  from 
now,  the  fund  would  be  so  depleted  that  the 
government  might  find  it  difficult  to  send 
out  retirement  checks  until  more  tax  money 
came  in. 

This  possibility  upset  Democrats,  who  ac- 
cused the  Republicans  of  demagoguery  and 
insisted  that  the  condition  of  the  trust  fund 
was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  claimed.  Besides, 
they  noted,  the  Government  in  a  pinch 
could  dip  into  general  tax  revenues  to  pay 
Social  Security  benefits. 

In  fact,  what  all  this  posturing  means  is 
that  nobody  wants  to  take  the  political  risk 
of  doing  something  about  Social  Security. 
There  are  really  only  two  roads  open:  1) 
raise  Social  Security  taxes  even  higher;  or  2) 
reduce  the  future  growth  of  benefits.  Either 
choice  seems  politically  risky. 

Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  Social  Security 
does  indeed  need  reforms— reforms  that 
have  been  delayed  for  years  by  political  ti- 
midity and  sincere  self-delusion.  In  the  view 
of  most  Government  economists  and  Con- 
gressional experts  on  the  Social  Security 
problem,  here  are  the  system's  most  glaring 
weaknesses,  and  some  possible  remedies: 

The  Social  Security  tax  is  a  regressive  tax: 
The  tax.  a  flat  percentage  tax  with  an  upper 
limit,  discriminates  against  the  poor,  since, 
proportionately,  they  pay  more  of  their 
income  into  the  system  than  do  the  rich. 
The  tax  must  be  converted  into  a  progres- 
sive tax  of  some  sort,  based  on  income. 

Restrictions  on  outside  earnings  are 
unfair:  The  present  law  sets  restrictions  on 
how  much  earned  income  retirees  can  re- 
ceive before  their  Social  Security  benefits 
are  reduced— but  excludes  unearned  income 
(such  as  stock  dividends  or  pension  bene- 
fits). This  helps  the  rich,  since  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  receiving  unearned  income 
in  retirement.  If  there  is  to  be  an  earned 
income  limitation  for  retirees— and  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  suggest  there 
shouldn't  be— then  it  should  be  made  equi- 
table and  not  discriminate  between  the  two 
kinds  of  income. 

Social  Security  is  not  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram: Social  Security  as  insurance  is  a  per- 
sistent American  myth.  The  fact  is  it  has 
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not  been  that  for  many  years;  the  range  of 
benefits  now  available  obviously  has  little 
relation  to  tax  contributions  into  the 
system.  Americans,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  do  not  get  back  the  money  they  pay 
into  Social  Security;  they  pay  for  the  previ- 
ous generations'  retirees  and  are  in  turn 
supported  by  the  generation  of  workers 
behind  them. 

Social  Security  pays  retirees  according  to 
formula,  not  need:  Although  the  Govern- 
ment points  out  that  Social  Security  is  a 
"floor"  and  not  a  living  allowance,  many  re- 
tirees have  no  other  income  and  must  live 
on  Social  Security  exclusively.  But  given 
current  payment  formulas,  those  people  are 
forced  to  live  fairly  close  to  the  poverty 
level.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  retirees 
receiving  Social  Security  who  do  not  really 
need  it,  since  they  have  accumulated  suffi- 
cient nest  eggs  for  their  retirement.  Obvi- 
ously, something  is  wrong  here:  if  Social  Se- 
curity is  meant  to  help  people  in  need,  then 
it  should  pay  them  enough  to  live  on. 

But  while  these  solutions  may  seem 
simple  enough,  acting  on  these  points  would 
involve  sweeping  changes  in  the  present 
system,  and  it  is  unlikely  they  will  be  con- 
sidered anytime  in  the  near  future.  Instead. 
Congress  will  be  confronted  fairly  soon  with 
the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  Band-Aid  ap- 
proach, although  the  two  most-discussed  ap- 
'  proaches  are  political  opposites.  One  is  the 
Reagan  Administration  approach.  It  calls 
for  reducing  benefits  sharply  for  those  who 
retire  at  62  years  old,  and  slightly  for  those 
workers  retiring  at  age  65.  The  aim,  general- 
ly, is  to  postpone  the  retirement  age  of  most 
workers— 68  is  a  commonly  discussed 
figure— which  will  cut  down  the  number  of 
retirees  and  thus  reduce  the  financial  de- 
mands on  the  Social  Security  System. 

The  general  approach  of  the  Democrats, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  leave  virtually  all 
the  current  benefit  provisions  of  the  law  un- 
touched and  try  to  get  the  financial  prob- 
lem straightened  out  first.  Plans  include 
dipping  into  still-solvent  Social  Security 
trust  funds  set  aside  for  such  programs  as 
Medicare  or  replenishing  Social  Security 
tnist  funds  from  general  tax  revenues,  if 
necessary. 

The  problem  with  Iwth  these  widely  dif- 
fering approaches,  of  course,  is  that  neither 
addresses  the  long-term  problems  of  Social 
Security.  It  is  a  political  fact  of  life  that  cur- 
rent retirees  on  Social  Security  will  not  lose 
any  benefits,  but  what  will  happen  to  the 
next  generation  of  workers  when  they're 
ready  to  retire  Is  another  matter  altogether. 
Further,  both  plans  assume  that  the  econo- 
my will  improve.  What  if  It  doesn't?  As  long 
as  unemployment  remains  relatively  high, 
the  Social  Security  System  is  really  being 
hurt  because  there  are  fewer  workers  con- 
tributing Social  Security  taxes.  (Economists 
estimate  that  each  1 -percent  increase  in  the 
unemployment  rate  means  a  loss  of  $2  bil- 
lion in  Social  Security  taxes.) 

Plainly,  Congress  is  not  disposed  to  carry- 
ing out  any  major  overhaul  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  at  the  present  time,  mainly 
because  of  uncertainties  over  the  political 
fallout.  And,  as  Congressional  critics  never 
tire  of  pointing  out,  no  administration  since 
Roosevelt's  has  dared  to  take  the  political 
risk  of  overhauling  a  systerii  that  everybody 
agrees  is  not  really  working  right,  but  keeps 
rolling  along  anyway.* 
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NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK- 1981 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KEMTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Octo- 
ber 4  marks  the  beginning  of  a  week's 
celebration  of  National  4-H  Week,  and 
once  again  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
this  fine  program  for  its  past  accom- 
plishments and  worthwhile  goals. 

Over  5  million  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  9  and  19  participate 
in  this  program,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Almost  600,000  adult  volunteer  leaders 
generously  donate  their  time  to  help 
these  young  people  become  contribut- 
ing members  of  society.  Any  young 
person  may  enroll  in  a  4-H  project, 
whether  he  lives  on  a  farm,  in  the 
inner  city,  or  in  between. 

This  year,  the  theme  for  National  4- 
H  Week  is  "4-H— Pathways  to  the 
Future."  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  in- 
dividual development  of  each  youth. 
These  4-H'ers  realize  the  importance 
of  building  solid  foundations  for  the 
years  ahead.  By  participating  in  learn- 
by-doing  educational  projects,  they 
may  explore  such  areas  as  animal  and 
poultry  production,  home  gardening, 
first  aid,  and  public  speaking.  There  is 
something  for  everyone  in  4-H:  par- 
ticipants may  raise  a  prize-winning 
pig.  study  marine  science,  or  even  visit 
a  foreign  country  as  a  4-H  ambassador. 

These  young  people,  along  with 
their  leaders,  have  a  definite  commit- 
ment to  service.  Not  only  do  they  work 
to  improve  their  community,  but  they 
also  have  an  interest  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  are  fortunate  that  4-H 
participants  are  encouraged  to  investi- 
gate career  opportunities  in  environ- 
ment-related fieJds. 

The  4-H  program  is  certainly  very 
successful  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  Almost  one-third  of  Ken- 
tucky's youth  took  part  in  a  4-H  proj- 
ect last  year.  Emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  recruiting  older  teenagers  to  be 
leaders,  and  already  more  than  4.500 
have  volunteered. 

1  can  think  of  no  resource  greater 
than  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  4-H  participants  for 
their  fine  contributions  to  their  com- 
munity, their  State,  and  their 
Nation.* 


SUGAR  BILL  DANGEROUS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.      BINGHAM.      Mr.      Speaker, 
today's    edition    of    the    Washington 
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Post  carried  an  article  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  budget  constraints 
are  restricting  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  our  friends  in  the  Third 
World,  we  must  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  impact  abroad  of  our  do- 
mestic policies  and  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, Fred  Bergsten.  in  the  fall  issue 
of  Foreign  Policy  points  out  that  U.S. 
economic  policies  which  maintain  in- 
terest rates  at  unprecedented  rates,  in 
addition  to  having  a  long-term  adverse 
impact  on  the  U.S.  trade  balance,  are 
having  the  immediate  adverse  effect 
of  requiring  other  countries  also  to 
maintain  unusually  high  interest 
rates. 

Similarly,  today's  Washington  Post 
carries  a  story  which  makes  the  point 
that  one  consideration  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  domestic  sugar  program 
should  be  its  impact  on  either  sugar 
producing  countries,  partifularly  our 
neighljors  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  story  follows: 

Sugar  Price  Props  Would  Lead  to 

Violence.  Latin  Lands  Warn 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

President  Reagan's  controversial  hands- 
off  policy  toward  new  sugar  price  supports, 
already  a  source  of  concern  among  his  own 
budget  and  foreign-poUcy  advisers,  now  has 
drawn  indirect  criticism  from  seven  Latin 
American  sugar-producing  countries. 

In  a  formal  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander M.  Haig,  Jr.,  ambassadors  from  the 
seven  nations— all  dependent  on  sugar  sales 
to  the  United  States— have  warned  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  price  supports 
will  adversely  affect  their  economies  and 
contribute  to  unrest  or  violence. 

Their  message  went  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  the  House  began  gearing  up  for 
debate  on  a  four-year  farm  bill  that  would 
reestablish  a  price-support  program  to  prop 
up  U.S.  sugar  producers. 

Opponents,  headed  by  Reps.  Peter  Peyser 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Margaret  Heckler  (R-Mass.). 
are  ex{>ected  to  succeed  in  knocking  the 
sugar  program  out  of  the  bill  when  it 
reaches  the  floor.  But  the  Senate  included  a 
sugar  program  in  its  bill  last  month,  and  in- 
dustry lobbyists  expect  that  a  final  farm 
measure  will  contain  some  type  of  sugar 
supports. 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  gained  some  un- 
anticipated ground  over  the  summer  when 
Reagan,  who  had  not  endorsed  a  price-sup- 
port scheme,  agreed  to  accept  whatever 
Congress  produced  in  return  for  the  votes  of 
several  key  sugar-state  legislators  on  his 
economic  program. 

Since  then,  however,  as  world  sugar  prices 
have  continued  on  a  downward  trend,  other 
administration  policymakers  have  registered 
concern  that  a  new  sugar  program  could 
have  costly  budgetary  and  foreign-affairs 
consequences. 

"Both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have 
l)ecome  very  concerned,  even  with  the  18- 
cent-p»er-pound  support  price  in  the  Senate 
bill,  because  of  possible  new  costs  to  the 
government,"  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
official  said  this  week. 

Sugar  policy  has  been  one  of  the  more 
sensitive  farm  issues  in  the  administration. 
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After  legislators  and  U.S.  producers  protest- 
ed, the  USDA  earlier  this  year  withdrew 
and  has  not  republished  an  economic- 
impact  study  warning  that  a  sugar  support 
program  could  cost  the  government  money 
and  substantially  intensify  inflation. 

Earlier  last  spring,  another  internal  State 
Department  study  raised  more  storm  flags 
over  the  cane,  beet  and  com  sweetener  in- 
dustry. The  study  said  developing  countries 
that  depend  on  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes  would  be  "greatly  affected "  by  poli- 
cies aimed  at  encouraging  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

In  lobbying  for  price  supports,  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  sugar-state  legislators  have  con- 
tended that,  without  the  loan  assistance, 
the  domestic  industry  would  continue  to  at- 
rophy and  the  United  States,  which  imports 
about  half  of  its  sugar,  would  become  "hos- 
tage" to  foreign  producers. 

But  for  the  support  program  to  work  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  government,  a  system 
of  quotas  and  duties  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  limit  imports.  Such  a  system  would 
protect  U.S.  producers  by  keeping  lower- 
priced  foreign  sugar  out  while  attempting  to 
minimize  government  acquisitions  of  excess 
domestic  production. 

In  their  letter  to  Haig,  the  governments  of 
Panama,  Guatemala.  Barbados.  Honduras, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Peru  and  Nicara- 
gua cautioned  that  quotas  and  increased 
duties  on  their  sugar  would  seriously  under- 
mine their  economies  and  work  against  the 
administration's  professed  policies  of  free 
trade  and  development  stimulation. 

Weakening  of  local  economies,  the  letter 
said,  could  promote  new  social  problems  and 
restiveness.  "creating  and  causing  political 
tensions  that  are  in  many  cases  synonymous 
with  violence." 

A  State  Department  official  said  yester- 
day the  department  could  make  no  immedi- 
ate comment  on  the  seven  nation  message.* 


A  RANCHER'S  UHTER  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  very  poignant  letter  yesterday 
from  a  South  Dakota  resident  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  feel  that  this  letter  exempli- 
fies the  fear  and  confusion  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  sown  among  the  eld- 
erly by  his  alarmist  and  unnecessary 
predictions  last  spring  and  during  the 
summer  that  social  security  is  going 
broke. 

I  am  pleased  that  since  these  initial 
statements  were  made,  the  President 
has  sought  to  temper  his  remarks  and 
is  seeking  a  bipartisan  solution  to  the 
short-  and  long-term  problems  facing 
the  old  age  and  survivors  trust  fund. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter: 
Mud  Bu"rrE,  S.D. 

Sept.  26.  1981. 

Hon.  Representative  Tom  Daschle:  I  was 
among  the  crowd  of  citizens  that  attended 
your  meeting  at  the  "Sturgis  senior  citi- 
zens" hall  yesterday. 
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Being  a  ranch  wife  of  48  plus  years  I  did 
not  ask  a  question  as  I  assumed  all  of  the 
other  people  were  Sturgis  residents  and  re- 
tired. 

My  question  and  complaint  is— after  work- 
ing these  last  almost  half  century  on  a 
ranch  as  a  wife  and  a  non  paid  hired  hand 
why  will  my  social  security  be  cut?  I  have 
herded  sheep  and  lived  the  first  three  years 
of  married  life  in  a  sheep  wagon.  My  three 
children  were  bom  at  home  with  a  midwife 
because  we  couldn't  pay  a  doctor.  I  never 
had  a  tooth  filled  until  I  could  pay  the  den- 
tist. I  learned  to  live  with  poverty  and  get 
along.  Never  charged  a  bill  anywhere,  afraid 
we  couldn't  pay  it. 

I  know  over  the  years  I  have  raised  1.000 
bum  lambs  bottle  fed.  I  always  done  the 
milking.  I  herded  the  sheep  during  World 
War  II  while  the  husband  put  up  what  little 
hay  and  feed  we  had.  I  know  I  have  earned 
my  keep  in  this  world. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  goodness  of 
being  able  to  give  more  to  my  church  and  4- 
H  clubs,  swimming  pool  in  fsuth.  And  all 
local  fund  drives  for  people  such  as  needing 
a  kidney  machine  and  so  forth.  Plus  paying 
my  prescription  medications.  It's  a  good 
feeling  to  know  you  can  help  someone  else. 
And  pay  your  own  way. 

I  don't  like  the  idea  of  my  social  security 
being  cut.  I  will  be  70  years  old  March  7, 
1980.  My  hard  working  days  are  past.  Ar- 
thritis plus  other  complications.  I  couldn't 
build  up  any  credits  on  my  own  if  I  wanted 
to. 

There  should  be  some  way  where  farm 
and  ranch  wives  could  split  their  joint  earn- 
ings and  a  wife  get  to  pay  into  social  securi- 
ty. That  would  be  of  no  assistance  to  me  but 
to  future  working  wives. 

Whatever  comes  out  I  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts in  that  and  all  other  efforts  you  have 
made  in  behalf  of  farm  and  ranch  and  agri- 
culture in  general.  You  had  a  very  nice  and 
informative  meeting  yesterday.  We  believe 
you  are  doing  a  right  good  job. 
Thank  you. 

Bill  and  Lilliah  Olson.* 


SUGAR  PRICE  PROPS  COULD 
LEAD  TO  LATIN  VIOLENCE 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  appearing  in 
the  October  2  Washington  Post  on 
sugar  which  carries  prophet  signifi- 
cance. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  2.  19811 

Sugar  Price  Props  Would  Lead  to 

Violence,  Latin  Lands  Warn 

(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

President  Reagan's  controversial  hands- 
off  policy  toward  new  sugar  price  supports, 
already  a  source  of  concern  among  his  own 
budget  and  foreign-policy  advisers,  now  has 
drawn  indirect  criticism  from  seven  Latin 
American  sugar-producing  countries. 

In  a  formal  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander M.  Haig.  Jr.,  ambassadors  from  the 
seven  nations— all  dependent  on  sugar  sales 
to  the  United  States— have  warned  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  price  supports 
will  adversely  affect  their  economies  and 
contribute  to  unrest  or  violence. 
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Their  message  went  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  the  House  began  gearing  up  for 
debate  on  a  four-year  farm  bill  that  would 
reestablish  a  price-support  program  to  prop 
up  U.S.  sugar  producers. 

Opponents,  headed  by  Reps.  Peter  Peyser 
(D-N.Y.)  and  Margaret  Heckler  (R-Mass.). 
are  expected  to  succeed  in  knocking  the 
sugar  program  out  of  the  bill  when  it 
reaches  the  floor.  But  the  Senate  included  a 
sugar  program  in  its  bill  last  month,  and  in- 
dustry lobbyists  expect  that  a  final  farm 
measure  will  contain  some  type  of  sugar 
supports. 

The  U.S.  sugar  industry  gained  some  un- 
anticipated ground  over  the  summer  when 
Reagan,  who  had  not  endorsed  a  price-sup- 
port scheme,  agreed  to  accept  whatever 
Congress  produced  in  return  for  the  votes  of 
several  key  sugar-state  legislators  on  his 
economic  program. 

Since  then,  however,  as  world  sugar  prices 
have  continued  on  a  downward  trend,  other 
administration  policymakers  have  registered 
concern  that  a  new  sugar  program  could 
have  costly  budgetary  and  foreign-affairs 
consequences. 

"Both  the  State  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have 
become  very  concerned,  even  with  the  18- 
cent-per-pound  support  price  in  the  Senate 
bill,  because  of  possible  new  costs  to  the 
government,"  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
official  said  this  week. 

Sugar  policy  has  been  one  of  the  more 
sensitive  farm  Issues  in  the  administration. 
After  legislators  and  U.S.  producers  protest- 
ed, the  USDA  earlier  this  year  withdrew 
and  has  not  republished  an  economic- 
impact  study  warning  that  a  sugar  support 
program  could  cost  the  goverrmient  money 
and  substantially  intensify  inflation. 

Earlier  last  spring,  another  internal  State 
Department  study  raised  more  storm  flags 
over  the  cane,  beet  and  com  sweetener  in- 
dustry. The  study  said  developing  countries 
that  depend  on  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States  would  be  "greatly  affected"  by  poli- 
cies aimed  at  encouraging  domestic  produc- 
tion. 

In  lobbying  for  price  supports,  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  sugar-state  legislators  have  con- 
tended that,  without  the  loan  assistance, 
the  domestic  industry  would  continue  to  at- 
rophy and  the  United  States,  which  imports 
about  half  of  its  sugar,  would  become  "hos- 
tage" to  foreign  producers. 

But  for  the  support  program  to  work  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  government,  a  system 
of  quotas  and  duties  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished to  limit  imports.  Such  a  system  would 
protect  U.S.  producers  by  keeping  lower- 
priced  foreign  sugar  out  while  attempting  to 
minimize  government  acquisitions  of  excess 
domestic  production. 

In  their  letter  to  Haig,  the  governments  of 
Panama,  Guatemala.  Barbados.  Honduras, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Peru  and  Nicara- 
gua cautioned  that  quotas  and  increased 
duties  on  their  sugar  would  seriously  under- 
mine their  economies  and  work  against  the 
administration's  professed  policies  of  free 
trade  and  development  stimulation. 

Weakening  of  local  economies,  the  letter 
said,  could  promote  new  social  problems  and 
restiveness,  "creating  and  causing  political 
tensions  that  are  in  many  cases  synonymous 
with  violence." 

A  State  Department  official  said  jfester- 
day  the  department  could  make  no  immedi- 
ate comment  on  the  seven  nations'  mes- 
sage.* 
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BABI  YAR 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
October  4,  will  mark  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  a  most  abhorrent  event  in  the 
history  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
For  it  was  during  a  mere  36-hour 
period,  September  29-30,  1941,  that 
the  Nazis  systematically  murdered 
33,771  Jews  at  a  ravine  near  Kiev 
known  as  Babi  Yar.  These  Ukrainian 
Jews  were  part  of  the  estimated 
100.000  to  200,000  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine  murdered  at  Babi  Yar  before 
the  Germans  were  driven  from  Kiev  in 
1943. 

The  events  of  50  years  ago  have  left 
a  deep  wound  in  the  collective  memory 
of  the  Jewish  people.  On  each  anniver- 
sary. Soviet  Jewish  activists  have  at- 
tempted to  gather  at  Babi  Yar  to 
recite  memorial  prayers  near  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Each  year  these  Soviet  Jews 
have  been  turned  away  by  the  Soviet 
police.  Their  leaders  have  been  arrest- 
ed and  some  are  serving  prison  terms. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that 
the  persecution  and  inhumanity  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  Jews  contin- 
ues even  today.  This  is  especially  sad 
inasmuch  sis  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant traditions  of  the  Jewish  people  is 
remembering  and  honoring  their  dead. 
To  add  insult  to  injury,  a  powerful 
monument  was  erected  at  Babi  Yar  in 
1976  to  honor  the  citizens  there,  but 
nowhere  on  the  memorial  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  Jews  who  were  slain. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to 
face  this  ugly  reality  and  realize  that 
any  government  or  group  of  people 
could  be  capable  of  such  despicable 
acts  against  mankind.  However,  as  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
traveled  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  I 
have  observed  firsthand  the  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  that  many  Soviet 
Jews  of  today  are  confronted  with.  Re- 
cently, I  joined  with  89  of  my  col- 
leagues in  signing  a  letter  appealing  to 
Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrinin  that 
the  Soviet  Jews  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct, with  freedom  and  dignity,  memo- 
rial services  in  honor  of  their  numbers 
murdered  at  Babi  Yar. 

Sunday,  October  4,  many  of  us  will 
commemorate  the  occasion  of  the  Babi 
Yar  massacre  as  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  of  cruelty  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  my  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  respond  positively  to 
our  appeal  and  permit  the  Soviet  Jews 
to  exercise  their  humble  but  impor- 
tant memorial  services  at  Babi  Yar 
and  appropriately  honor  the  martyrs 
who  were  slain  there. 

Hopefully,  this  occasion  will  remind 
us  all  what  we  have  to  be  grateful  for. 
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and  more  important,  inspire  us  to  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  against  gross  and 
blatant    violations    of    human    rights 
such  as  this. 
Thank  you.* 


SALUTE  TO  PETE  LASATER 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  man  who  re- 
sides in  my  district.  Mr.  J.  P.  "Pete" 
Lasater.  Mr.  Lasater  is  from  Henry 
County.  Tenn..  and  has  just  recently 
retired  from  the  Paris-Henry  County 
Public  Utility  District,  but  his  contri- 
butions to  his  native  area  go  far 
beyond  service  on  just  that  board. 

He  has  served  as  mayor  of  Paris. 
Tenn..  past  president  of  the  local 
Lions  Club,  the  Henry  County  Quar- 
terly Court,  the  Henry  County  Elec- 
tion Commission,  and  the  board  of 
education.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  a  licensed 
attorney,  a  deacon  and  elder  of  his 
church,  an  active  member  of  the 
Masons,  and  past  president  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Bottlers  Association. 
Of  course,  no  one  person  could  do  all 
that  without  being  involved  in  politics 
and  Pete  has  been,  both  at  the  local 
level  and  the  State  level. 

The  point  in  all  this  is  that  Pete  La- 
sater has  been  a  successful  business- 
man, industrialist,  and  politician;  all 
the  while  he  has  been  active  in  church 
and  civic  affairs.  He  has  insured  that  a 
portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
giving  something  back  to  other  people 
and  his  community.  His  recent  retire- 
ment from  the  utility  board  will  create 
a  void  there,  but  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Lasater  will  continue  to  serve  others  in 
any  way  he  can. 

That  kind  of  service  deserves  recog- 
nition and  that  is  the  reason  for  my 
remarks  today.  In  addition.  I  will 
insert  a  recent  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Paris  Post-Intelligencer  in  the 
Record. 

Salute  to  Pete  Lasater 

The  resignation  of  J.  P.  Lasater.  Jr..  last 
week  as  a  member  and  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  Paris-Henry 
County  Public  Utility  District  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  many  areas  of  community  serv- 
ice he  has  given  his  native  Paris  and  Henry 
County  over  a  span  of  more  than  50  years. 

Better  known  as  "Pete"  by  his  many 
friends,  associates  and  the  general  public. 
Lasater  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  gas 
board  last  Thursday,  commenting  that  he 
had  "served  long  enough  and  it  was  time  for 
someone  else  to  take  over."  He  had  served 
on  the  board  since  1968  and  as  president 
since  1974. 

Although  Pete  Lasater's  service  on  the  gas 
board  has  been  a  key  factor  in  the  system's 
progress  during  the  past  12  years,  that  was 
only   one   of   many   contributions    he    has 
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made  to  his  community  in  the  way  of  public 
service.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Paris  during 
the  construction  of  Camp  Tyson  and  the 
early  years  of  World  War  II.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  Paris  Lions  Club.  Paris 
Country  Club,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Paris  Elks  Lodge  and  was  president  of  the 
Tennessee  State  Bottlers  Association  for 
two  terms  back  in  the  years  when  he  and 
his  family  ran  the  Paris  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Co.  He  turned  from  the  soft  drink  business 
to  the  clay  business  in  1951.  and  was  operat- 
ing clay  mines  and  processing  plants  in 
Paris  and  in  Wrens.  Ga..  at  the  peak  of  his 
success  in  that  field.  He  sold  the  plants 
when  he  retired  in  1970. 

In  1976.  Lasater  was  recognized  by  local 
Masonic  bodies  when  he  was  awarded  50- 
year  certificates  of  membership  in  three 
Grand  Masonic  bodies  in  Tennessee.  Lasater 
served  on  the  Henry  County  Court,  was 
chairman  of  the  County  Election  Commis- 
sion and  is  a  former  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  licensed 
attorney.  He  is  a  lifelong  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  has 
served  as  a  deacon  and  elder. 

Active  in  politics  since  an  early  age.  he 
managed  the  late  Gov.  Gordon  Brownings 
campaign,  and  also  managed  Congressman 
Ed  Jones"  campaign  when  he  first  ran  for 
Congress  in  1969.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  March  of  Dimes  and  assisted  in  scores 
of  other  such  civic  endeavors. 

"Pete""  Lasater  has  held  responsible  posi- 
tions in  business,  industry.  rK>litics.  church 
and  civic  organizations.  There  is  noway  to 
measure  the  value  of  the  service  he  has  so 
willingly  given  his  native  community.  Al- 
though he  "retired"  in  1970.  he  has  contin- 
ued to  answer  many  calls  to  service  during 
the  past  10  years. 

We  believe  we  speak  for  the  entire  com- 
munity when  we  give  a  big  ^Hats  Off""  to 
Pete  Lasater  for  a  lifetime  dedicated  tft  the 
betterment  of  Paris,  and  another  "Hats 
Off"  to  his  wife  of  57  years.  Laurine  Martin 
Lasater.  who  has  not  only  helped  her  hus- 
band in  his  career  but  has  also  established 
her  own  record  of  service  to  others  that  is  in 
itself  outstanding.* 


BUDGET  ALTERNATIVES 
HEARING 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  submit,  at  the  request  of  the 
Alternative  Budget  Coalition,  a  synop- 
sis of  testimony  on  the  Federal  budget 
which  was  presented  by  a  wide  range 
of  participants  at  a  hearing  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  hearing  was  at- 
tended by  Representatives  Stokes  and 
Oakar,  a  representative  from  Con- 
gressman Seiberling's  office,  and 
myself. 
The  synopsis  follows: 
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Summary  and  Conclusions  or 
Congressional  Hearing  on  the  Budget 

introduction 

The  following  is  a  summary  and  conclu- 
sions of  testimony  presented  to  Cleveland 
area  Congressmen  on  the  local  impact  of 
the  Reagan  budget  priorities.  This  hearing 
was  attended  by  over  200  individuals  repre- 
senting over  80  organizations  which  repre- 
sent several  hundred  thousand  constituents. 
Supporting  statements  (hundreds  of  pages) 
are  on  file  in  sponsoring  Congressmen's  of- 
fices. Testimony  resulted  mainly  from  task 
forces  that  looked  into  areas  of  the  pro- 
posed federal  budget  which  contained  exces- 
sive allocations  and  inequitable  tax  expendi- 
tures, as  contrasted  with  areas  of  unfulfilled 
human  needs  of  constituents.  By  our  testi- 
mony we  urge  our  Congressional  delegation 
to:  continue  their  fight  for  the  health,  inter- 
ests, rights  and  needs  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland;  commit  themselves  to  a  budget- 
ing process  under  the  control  of  Congress 
with  real  citizen  input  on  a  regular  basis, 
not  this  sham  called  reconciliation:  oppose 
excessive  and  wasteful  miliUry  expendi- 
tures and  unjust  tax  expenditures:  fund  pro- 
grams to  the  full  level  of  human  needs,  not 
to  arbitrary,  shortsighted  cut-back  levels  set 
without  regard  to  the  long-term  and  de- 
structive effects  on  individuals  and  commu- 
nities: and  fight  the  Reagan  attempt  to 
divide  the  people  through  the  politics  of 
paranoia,  hatred  and  fear. 

MILITARY  POLICY 

Increasing  military  spending  results  in 
rising  unemployment  and  higher  inflation 
as  workers  and  resources  are  moved  from  ci- 
vilian to  military  industries.  The  U.S.  econo- 
my is  becoming  more  crippled  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  competitors  like  Japan  and 
Germany,  which  devote  research,  talent  and 
capital  to  manufactured  consumer  items 
while  U.S.  research,  talent  and  capital  are 
devoted  to  non-consumable,  resource-de- 
vouring weapons. 

In  calling  for  9  percent  growth  in  military 
spending  above  the  inflation  rate,  the 
Reagan  budget  will  increase  misery  and  ex- 
acerbate our  industrial  problems.  A  study 
by  Dr.  James  Anderson  concludes  that  the 
military  tax  burden  for  the  next  five  years 
will  cost  the  average  Cleveland-area  family 
$23,000.  By  comparison,  between  1970  and 
1979  the  average  area  family  lost  $14,636  of 
our  Pentagon  tax  to  other  areas  of  the 
Country,  most  notably  the  sunlielt.  Worse, 
these  vast  increases  will  weaken  our  nation- 
al secuii^. 

The  question  must  be  asked,  what  will 
this  unparalleled  shift  in  budgetary  prior- 
ities buy  us?  These  are  our  choices:  $9  mil- 
lion equals  1  Navy  A-6E  "Intruder"  or  em- 
ployment for  nearly  100.000  youth  for  a 
year  at  minimum  wage;  $4.3  billion  equals 
860  miles  of  subway  tunnel  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile or  pay  the  bill  for  the  entire  U.S.  mass 
transit  system  for  2  years:  $23  million  equals 
2  Minuteman  III  missiles  or  subsidize  the 
whole  Nation"s  immunization  system  for  a 
year:  $3  billion  equals  1  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier or  operate  1.000  public  schools  for  an 
entire  year. 

We  call  upon  our  Representatives  not  to 
scramble  for  defense  contracts  for  our  area 
but  to:  take  the  leadership  to  secure  a  more- 
humane  future  for  our  people;  support  the 
Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Campaign;  support 
transfer  amendments  to  rearrange  budget 
priorities:  stop  all  MX  funding:  establish  a 
national  Commission  on  Conversion  and  re- 
quire   Pentagon    industrial    contractors    to 
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create    management/employee    committees 
to  draft  alternative-use  plans. 

TAX  POLICY  AND  REINDUSTRIALIZATION 

The  "grand  macro  design  "  of  supply  side 
economics  cannot  work  with  the  objectives 
stated  in  Reagan's  timeframe.  One  can't  cut 
taxes,  restrict  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply,  increase  GNP.  increase  productivity, 
cut  government  spending,  raise  military 
spending,  increase  revenues  to  government 
and  balance  the  budget  all  at  the  same  time. 
What  will  happen  are  three  shifts:  ( 1 )  from 
the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector:  (2) 
within  government  from  the  social  to  the 
military  and  (3)  from  the  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful to  the  even  more  wealthy  and  more 
powerful.  This  is  the  discredited  "trickle 
down"  theory  in  its  latest  disguise. 

Taxes  from  this  area  have  flowed  to 
Washington  for  years  and  have  been  used  to 
build  the  sunbelt:  nothing  in  the  Reagan 
program  targets  business  tax  breaks  to  the 
frostbelt  or  areas  of  high  unemployment  or 
even  to  productive  investment.  The  business 
tax  cuts,  a  whopping  one-third  reduction, 
will  go  mainly  to  the  1700  largest  firms  (80 
percent  of  benefits).  About  two-thirds  of 
benefits  go  to  industries  that  have  provided 
roughly  only  4  percent  of  new  jobs  in  the 
last  20  years.  The  real  creators  of  new  jobs- 
small  businesses— get  essentially  nothing  for 
reinvestment.  In  some  cases,  giveaways  are 
known  to  be  greater  than  potential  invest- 
ment—coupling accelerated  depreciation 
with  investment  tax  credits  means  $1  invest- 
ed will  enable  a  $1.20  writeoff  from  income 
tax  returns.  The  tax  shift  is  dramatically 
seen  in  reduction  of  the  corporate  income 
taxes  as  a  percentage  of  federal  government 
revenues— from  23  percent  in  1960  to  12.4 
percent  now,  to  about  7  percent  under  the 
Reagan  plan.  Our  current  level  of  approxi- 
mately $300  billion  in  tax  expenditures  does 
not  need  to  be  increased  but  reviewed,  with 
loopholes  closed.  The  10-5-3  so-called  rein- 
dustrialization  plan  will  really  result  in 
paper  investments  such  as  Mobil's  attempt- 
ed takeover  of  Conoco.  The  benefits  of  this 
so-called  reindustrialization  will  go  to  corpo- 
rations and  the  super-rich  while  paid  for  by 
workers  and  the  needy. 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

While  funds  for  350  domestic  programs 
are  being  reduced  or  eliminated,  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  demanding  spending  for 
new  strategic  and  conventional  weapons.  In 
1982  alone,  the  Administration  budget  is  $25 
billion  above  that  proposed  by  Pres.  Carter. 

The  Administration  is  basing  its  buildup 
of  the  military  on  distortions  and  exaggera- 
tions of  the  threat  the  Soviet  Union  poses 
to  the  U.S.  Yet  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  have 
signed  340  basic  pacts  and  16  arms  control 
agreements.  All  have  been  honored. 

The  emphasis  on  military  and  armaments 
has  led  to  reduction  of  concern  for  basic 
needs  of  developing  countries  which,  ethical 
considerations  aside,  is  bad  for  business  and 
in  disregard  of  international  diplomacy. 

The  abandonment  of  a  Human  Rights 
Policy  in  support  of  any  government  which 
professes  to  be  anti-Soviet,  regardless  of  the 
repression  and  terroristic  acts  of  that  gov- 
ernment against  its  citizens,  could  soon 
result  in  more  Irans,  or  worse,  for  our 
Nation. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Loss  of  education  funds  and  legal  services 
to  end  discrimination  will  prevent  minori- 
ties, women  and  the  handicapped  from  ob- 
taining education  and  skills  necessary  to 
escape  the  poverty  cycle.  Already  victimized 
by  discrimination  these  groups  and  the  poor 
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will  not  have  recourse  to  private  legal  serv- 
ices or  other  supports. 

The  elimination  of  CETA  jobs  strikes  par- 
ticularly at  minorities,  youth  and  women, 
who  together  comprise  70  percent  of  CETA 
participation.  Many  eliminated  Jobs  in  edu- 
cation and  social  services  affect  women. 
Blacks,  Hispanics  and  women  will  be  forced 
into  permanent  unemployment  or  main- 
tained in  very  low  paying  positions.  These 
cuts  occur  as  authorities  recognize  the  need 
for  increased  educational  and  vocational 
services  for  minorities,  women,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  poor. 

Cuts  in  health  care  particularly  harm 
women  and  children.  Loss  of  family  plan- 
ning funds  curtails  the  ability  of  women  to 
plan  childbearing  and  forces  more  women 
and  children  onto  welfare  rolls. 

Restoration  of  budget  cuts,  expansion  of 
remedial  progrants,  reinstatement  of  legal 
services  to  guarantee  rights  can  be  accom- 
plished by  shifting  money  from  the  mili- 
tary. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  demand  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  effects  of 
Reagan  Administration  programs  on  em- 
ployment, as  mandated  in  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Full  Employment  Act,  and  to  back 
up  this  demand  with  legal  action  if  neces- 
sary. An  AFSCME  study  shows  1.4  million 
jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  public  sector  with 
passage  of  the  Reagan  plan.  Studies  done  by 
the  lAM  conclusively  prove  that  military 
spending  provides  far  fewer  jobs  than 
money  spent  on  virtually  any  other  sector. 
Therefore,  the  Reagan  weapons  buildup  will 
severely  decrease  employment. 

Numerous  studies  prove  that  unemploy- 
ment fuels  our  social  problems,  showing 
direct  links  with  crime  increases  and  many 
illnesses  ranging  from  hypertension  and 
heart  disease  to  alcoholism,  mental  illness, 
family  abuse  and  disintegration  and  even 
suicide.  The  effects  of  unemployment  cost 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  which  could  in- 
stead be  used  to  constructively  employ 
people. 

We  need  legislation  to  restrain  our  major 
industries  from  running  away  to  low-wage 
havens  in  the  south,  west  and  overseas. 
Who  will  be  able  to  buy  products  so  pro- 
duced if  cities  such  as  Youngstown,  Akron 
and  Cleveland  are  devastated?  Can  we  as  a 
nation  afford  to  wastefully  duplicate  the 
costly  infrastructures  of  these  cities  else- 
where? Don't  loyal  employees  whose  labor 
produced  such  profitability  have  some 
rights  to  secure  jobs? 

We  need  legislation  to  share  the  work  by 
reducing  the  workweek  with  no  loss  in  pay. 
We  need  increased,  not  decreased,  job  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  so  those  wish- 
ing to  climb  out  of  poverty  and  contribute 
to  our  society  can  develop  skills  to  do  so.  We 
support  the  Weiss  Youth  Elmployment  Bill 
as  an  alternative  to  reinstitution  of  the 
draft.  We  implore  you  to  take  the  civil 
unrest  in  Britain  as  a  warning. 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Human  services  are  often  criticized  be- 
cause of  abuses:  victims  are  blamed  but  the 
real  abusers  are  some  greedy  providers  of 
services.  Cuts  in  human  service  programs 
will  cause  enormous  suffering  and  increase 
long-term  costs.  Single-parent  families  are 
major  targets  through  cuts  in  day  care  as 
are  the  elderly  through  cuts  like  those  in 
congregate  meals,  outreaoh  and  transporta- 
tion. * 

Reductions  in  unemployment  insurance 
and  social  security  will  force  people  into  the 
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welfare  system  and  increase  demand  for  al- 
ready-burdened and  slated-for-cuts  human 
and  mental  health  services.  Women  will 
either  have  to  be  on  welfare  or  go  to  school 
or  work  and  neglect  their  young  children. 

Block  grants  will  not  provide  for  needs. 
States  are  unable  to  provide  for  human 
service  and  mental  health  needs  and  seek  to 
escape  these  responsibilities.  Cuts  must  be 
restored  and  support  increased  to  help 
people  get  off  welfare  and  help  the  elderly 
and  disabled  lead  healthy,  secure  lives.  The 
preservation  of  our  democratic  heritage  de- 
pends on  how  well  we  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  people. 

EDUCATION 

It  is  an  outrage  that  Reagonomics  takes 
money  from  public  schools  and  channels  it 
into  excessive  military  expenditures.  The 
OEA  sees  a  pattern  emanating  from  the 
Reagan  administration  designed  to  destroy 
public  education:  the  AFT  sees  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  as  suffering 
great  losses. 

The  Reagan  block  grant  approach  would 
result  in  elimination  of  valuable  programs. 
Tuition  tax  credits  at  all  levels  are  opposed 
by  OEA  for  they  would,  in  effect,  cause  tax- 
ation for  private  and  public  schools.  The  re- 
sulting declining  public  school  enrollment 
and  Ohio's  funding  formula,  based  upon 
per-pupil  attendance,  would  rapidly  result 
in  grossly  inferior  schools. 

Administration-proposed  cuts  of  $3  billion 
in  higher  education  would  end  higher  edu- 
cation for  all  but  an  elite.  Teacher  Centers, 
which  cost  thirteen  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Budget,  have  proven  to  be  cost  effective  and 
productive  and  should  be  maintained  as  a 
categorical  program.  Headstart  has  proven 
very  effective  and  should  suffer  no  decrease 
in  funds.  The  Child  Nutrition  and  School 
Lunch  Program  is  essential  for  effective 
learning  of  many  children  and  should  not 
be  reduced.  Bilingual  education  must  be 
continued  if  millions  of  youngsters  are  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education  so  necessary 
in  a  technological  society.  Continuation  of 
the  Department  of  Education  is  necessary 
for  national  direction  and  coordination  of 
education  policy. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Thirty-five  million  Americans  who  receive 
Social  Security  benefits  were  promised  by 
President  Reagan  that  benefits  to  which 
they  were  already  entitled  would  not  be  cut. 
These  citizens  have  been  victimized  in  his 
budget. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  older  Americans  rely 
on  Social  Security  as  their  main  source  of 
income  and  10  million  have  no  other 
income.  On  the  average  this  amounts  to 
$3.960/year  while  the  "poverty  level"  is  de- 
fined as  $4.200/year.  Inflation  along  with 
Reagan's  cuts  and  delayed  COLA  increases 
only  serve  to  worsen  already  miserable  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The  Reagan  progrsun.  which  emphasized 
guns  over  butter,  is  unnecessary.  The  fol- 
lowing would  strengthen  and  make  fairer 
our  present  Social  Security  System:  (1)  tax 
employers  on  total  payroll;  (2)  raise  the 
maximum  taxable  wage  so  high  earners  pay 
their  fair  share:  (3)  separate  the  Trust 
Funds  from  the  unified  budget  and  infuse 
general  revenues  into  Social  Security  until 
one  third  of  the  system  is  financed  this  way; 
(4)  provide  inter-trustfund  borrowing  to  pre- 
vent short-term  threat  of  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Fund  insolvency. 
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HEALTH 

The  Administration's  approach  to  health 
combines  a  vast  array  of  categorical  pro- 
grams into  three  block  grants  administered 
by  states  and  local  governments— without 
priorities,  standards,  regulations  or  guide- 
lines—and would  reduce  federal  dollars  25 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  These  represent 
major  threats  to  health  care,  especially  for 
the  poor. 

In  emphasizing  competition  rather  than 
health  planning,  the  Administration  is  pro- 
moting profits  for  the  medical  industry  to 
the  detriment  of  public  health. 

Cuts  in  family  planning  funds  will  at  least 
double  welfare  and  health  costs  and  cuts  in 
the  WIC  program  will  result  in  far  more 
children  who  are  retarded  or  have  serious 
health  problems.  Drastic  reductions  in  dol- 
lars for  health  planning  and  preventive  care 
will  cause  astronomical  increases  in  the 
need  for  hospital  beds  and  increases  in 
dental  problems  and  communicable  diseases, 
including  tuberculosis,  among  all  segments 
of  U.S.  society. 

HOUSING 

Administration  cuts  in  federal  housing 
programs  will  serve  to  deepen  the  housing 
crisis  facing  many  moderate  and  low-income 
families.  As  federal  subsidies  and  housing 
decrease,  these  families  will  pay  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  their  income  for  housing. 
At  the  same  time  curtailment  of  Section  312 
Weatherization  loans  will  place  these  same 
households  at  the  mercy  of  utility  compa- 
nies, as  it  is  now  less  likely  their  residences 
will  be  properly  insulated. 

At  a  time  when  only  1  family  in  8  earning 
less  than  $5.000/year  receives  federal  hous- 
ing assistance,  four-fifths  of  the  households 
earning  over  $50.000/year  received  a  month- 
ly subsidy  of  $309.  The  real  housing  costs  in 
the  federal  budget  are  tax  expenditures.  In 
1979  the  cost  to  the  government  of  housing- 
related  tax  expenditures  was  $21.2  billion. 
This  compares  with  a  22-year  total  of  $20.6 
billion  spent  on  public  housing  from  1937 
through  1979.  This  tax  policy  fuels  inflation 
and  disproportionately  benefits  middle  and 
upper-income  citizens. 

It  is  far  more  equitable  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  develop  public  housing,  reha- 
bilitate existing  homes  and  support  commu- 
nity development/neighborhood  programs 
for  low  and  moderate-income  households. 
This  would  avoid  the  devastating  impact 
planned  cuts  will  have  on  households  least 
able  to  cope  with  them. 

ENERGY 

The  energy  crisis  is  a  great  dilemma 
facing  U.S.  citizens.  Reaganomics  increases 
dependence  on  expensive  and/or  non- 
renewable energy  sources  and  cuts  funding 
for  alternatives  and  conservation.  A  $2  bil- 
lion subsidy  for  nuclear  electricity  is  outra- 
geous: nuclear  is  the  most-expensive  form  of 
energy:  nuclear  investment  creates  few  jobs 
and  subsidies  represent  welfare  for  corpora- 
tions and  the  rich.  It's  now  obvious  giant 
energy  corporations  won't  provide  capital 
for  energy  solutions  which  serve  our  human 
needs  and  best  interests.  Spending  on  alter- 
native energy,  conservation  and  mass  trans- 
portation helps  relieve  high  energy  prices 
and  is  non-inflationary. 

A  national  energy  policy  is  needed  which: 
meets  basic  energy  needs  of  all  our  people: 
decreases  dependence  on  nonrenewable 
fuels  (and  foreign  supplies  and  multination- 
al corporations);  doesn't  poison  us  or  our  en- 
vironment; stabilizes  frostbelt  energy  costs 
(reversing  trends  of  corporations  to  move 
south,  because  of  unaffordable  heating  and 
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operating  fuel,  and  resulting  depopulation) 
and  transfers  funding  to  small  (labor-inten- 
sive) businesses  with  the  potential  to  solve 
many  energy  problems  and  employ  more 
people  (68  percent).  The  ultimate  folly  of 
current  policy  is  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor.  Economically  unjustifiable,  it  cre- 
ates thousands  of  years  of  health  hazards 
and  an  insane  increased  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation. 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

The  Children's  Defense  Budget  represents 
the  most  sensible  and  humane  approach  to 
food  and  nutrition  for  low-income  families. 
It  opposes  cuts  in  these  areas  and  proposes 
expansion  of  programs  such  as  WIC  and 
Food  Stamps. 

For  example,  the  WIC  Program  benefits 
2.2  million  pregnant  and  lactating  women, 
infants  and  children  who  subsist  on  low  in- 
comes and  have  health  problems  related  to 
childbirth  and  growth.  Proposed  cuts  mean 
700.000  recipients  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  rolls,  and  another  100.000  persons  wait- 
ing will  never  be  served.  WIC  cuts  long-term 
costs.  At  $300/pregnancy.  billions  in  institu- 
tional care,  special  education  and  related 
health  services  are  saved  through  proper 
nutrition  during  pregnancy  and  infancy. 

Proposed  Food  Stamp  cuts,  as  another  ex- 
ample, would  cost  the  90  percent  of  recipi- 
ents who  are  below  the  poverty  level  an  un- 
acceptable amount  of  their  incomes  ($350/ 
year  for  an  APDC  family  of  4).  The  20  per- 
cent cut  means  rent,  utility  and  food  pay- 
ments cannot  be  met.  Of  the  22  million 
people  receiving  food  stamps,  one-half  sub- 
sist on  less  than  $3600/year  and  three- 
fourths  on  less  than  $4500/year.  Such  a  cut 
would  be  devastating  and  further  deterio- 
rate the  nutritional  levels  of  these  families. 


Reagan's  cuts  in  AFDC  are  even  more  dev- 
astating when  state  funds  are  included.  This 
reduces  benefits  for  25,000  Ohioans  and  ter- 
minates benefits  for  50.000  more  living  at  or 
near  the  poverty  level.  Most  damaged  would 
be  working  families  headed  by  poor  women 
or  low-income  males. 

The  loss  of  $13.6  billion  from  AFDC  and 
food  stamps;  reductions  in  Medicaid,  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  and  rent  as- 
sistance for  working  poor  will  strike  a  blow 
against  the  American  family.  Cohabitation, 
desertion  and  dishonesty  will  be  encouraged 
in  order  for  the  needy  to  survive. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Proposals  to  return  control  of  environ- 
mental programs  to  the  states  are  wrong. 
Federal  involvement  came  about  because 
the  states  did  not  address  these  concerns. 

To  correct  alleged  over-regulation  of  in- 
dustry. Administration  policies  reduce 
OSHA  funding  and  standards.  Simulta- 
neously, these  policies  undermine  workers' 
powers  of  collective  bargaining  to  negotiate 
protection  from  genetically  dangerous  and 
carcinogenic  chemicals.  Workers  in  hazard- 
ous environments  and  the  public  exposed  to 
toxic  wastes  must  have  the  right  to  know 
the  dangers  they  are  facing  through  manda- 
tory labeling  and  must  be  informed  by  cor- 
porations of  any  physical  damages— includ- 
ing genetic  that  are  known.  Company  poli- 
cies which  deny  employment  to  groups  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  toxic  chemicals  are 
violations  of  principles  of  equality  and 
should  be  prosecuted.  The  only  fair  and  ac- 
ceptable answer  is  to  make  the  envriron- 
ment  safe  for  all.  The  Minerals  Security 
bill.  H.R.  3364  is  particularly  destructive 
and  should  be  defeated. 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
grams need  strengthening— not  weakening— 
for  they  are  far  more  cost  effective  than 
treatment  of  disease.  The  new  attack  on  en- 
vironmental standards  emasculates  enforce- 
ment by  severe  underfunding  and  rule 
changes. 

Good  mass  transportation  and  urban 
parks  are  essential  to  full  employment,  good 
economy  and  quality  of  life  and  require  con- 
tinued federal  support. 

CONCLUSIONS  TO  TESTIMONY 

The  Alternative  Budget  Coalition  thanks 
Congressman  Louis  Stokes.  Congressman 
John  Seiberling  and  Congressman  Dennis 
Eckart  for  meeting  with  us.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  have  not  deserted  us  and 
want  you  to  know  that  we  are  monitoring 
all  legislative  activities  these  days.  We  be- 
lieve that  true  security  begins  at  home  by 
meeting  basic  human  needs. 

Congressmen,  there  is  a  beautiful  statue 
of  a  woman  which  stands  at  the  gateway  of 
these  great  United  States  of  America  and 
prcKlaims  the  following  symbolic  message  to 
the  world:  ""Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shores.  Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest 
tossed,  to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the 
golden  door. "  This  proud  woman  must  now 
be  holding  her  head  doK'n  in  shame  and  feel 
sad.  as  we  do.  This  golden  door  is  now  shut 
to  the  working  people  and  the  disadvan- 
taged in  this  Country  and  you.  Congress- 
men, must  open  it  up  again. 

There  has  been  no  Congressional  nor  Ad- 
ministration assessment  of  the  real  level  of 
need  in  the  areas  on  which  we  have  testi- 
fied; there  has  been  no  Congressional 
matching  of  resources  to  meet  our  real 
needs.  We  urge  our  representatives  to  fight 
this  sham  budget  process  masquerading  as 
reconciliation  and  to  reassert  their  power  of 
the  purse  over  the  Reagan  Administration 
in  establishing  national  priorities.* 


LET  MR.  MIGLIORI  WORK 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

m  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  allow  one  of  my  constituents 
to  supplement  his  retirement  income 
by  taking  fishing  parties  out  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  beyond  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920,  anyone  who  wishes  to  engage  in 
coastwise  trade  such  as  commercial 
fishing  must  prove  to  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  that  the  vessel  has  never  been 
owned  by  an  alien.  Despite  an  exhaus- 
tive search  by  my  constituent,  Guy 
Migliori,  and  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  Jennie  At  ay 
from  the  time  the  Navy  sold  the  boat 
until  Mr.  Migliori's  purchase  in  1974 
remain  a  mystery.  Under  the  1920  law, 
even  the  possibility  that  the  vessel  was 
ever  owned  by  an  alien  prevents  Mr. 
Migliori  from  using  his  boat  to  trans- 
port fishing  parties. 

I  believe  that  because  of  Mr.  Mig- 
liori's extensive  effort  to  find  out  the 
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owner's  identities,  and  in  order  to 
allow  him  to  supplement  his  retire- 
ment income,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
use  his  vessel  in  this  fashion.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  will  waive  that  portion 
of  the  law  requiring  proof  that  U.S. 
citizens  have  always  owned  the  Jennie 
May,  and  will  allow  Mr.  Migliori  to 
remain  a  productive  member  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

<a)  the  vessel  Jennie  May,  vessel  num- 
bered 581  279,  was  built  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  Navy  for  service  during 
combat  in  World  War  Two; 

(b)  The  Jennie  May  was  subsequently  sold 
to  unknown  persons  and  ultimately  pur- 
chased by  Guy  and  May  T  Migliori  in  1974: 

(c)  all  efforts  by  the  Federal  government 
and  private  individuals  have  failed  to  docu- 
ment the  vessel's  owners  between  the  time 
of  its  sale  by  the  Navy  until  its  purchase  by 
the  Miglioris  in  1974. 

Sec  2.  Notwithstanding  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  (46  U.S.C. 
883)  or  any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  cause  the 
vessel  Jennie  May.  presently  owned  by  Guy 
and  May  T.  Migliori  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
In  the  coasting  trade.* 


AFTER  OCTOBER 1-THEN 
WHAT?  PART  III 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  very  sad  day  for  the  historical 
tradition  this  Nation  has  established 
in  helping  those  who  are  least  able  to 
help  themselves.  After  two  decades  of 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  poor  people,  the 
Community  Services  Administration, 
is  closing  its  doors.  Along  with  this 
shutdown  goes  an  elimination  of  the 
symbol  of  Federal  commitment  to  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  unemployed  and 
the  disadvantaged. 

This  program  originated  in  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee where  I  have  served  since  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress  13  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  Community  Services  Admin- 
istration was  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  lead  agency  for  the 
Great  Society  programs  begun  in  the 
1960's  under  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. With  the  closing  of  CSA,  there 
will  be  30  percent  less  money  for  these 
antipoverty  programs  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  few  officials  in  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department 
which  eliminates  900  CSA  workers  na- 
tionwide. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  the 
elimination  of  the  Community  Serv- 
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ices  Administration  means  that  New 
York  City,  which  received  $21.5  mil- 
lion in  CSA  funds  last  year,  could  lose 
as  much  as  $7.4  million  under  the 
newly  created  community  services 
block  grant.  Under  this  program, 
which  authorizes  $363  million  for 
block  grants,  the  administering  agency 
in  the  State  can  take  up  to  10  percent 
of  these  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  cuts  that 
have  to  be  sustained,  there  remains 
great  confusion  to  date  because  deci- 
sions have  yet  to  be  made  on  what 
agency  will  administer  the  block  grant 
and  how  the  funds  will  be  distributed. 
In  turning  this  program  to  the  States 
in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act— a 
move  which  I  did  not  support— we 
have  given  a  program  over  to  those 
who  are  least  equipped  to  run  these 
programs  because  traditionally.  States 
have  not  run  these  programs— commu- 
nity action  agencies  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Community 
Services     Administration     has     been 
eliminated,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
Government,    nor    local    community 
agencies,  will  turn  their  backs  on  the 
national  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  in 
America.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  an  arti- 
cle from  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
which  details  the  dismantling  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  1981] 
U.S.  Anti-Poverty  Agency  Closes  Its 
Doors 
(By  Kathy  Sawyer) 

On  the  walls  next  to  the  grainy,  enlarged 
photographs  of  old  women  and  hungry 
black  children  are  signs  that  say  things  like, 
■■10,200,000  poor  Americans  are  children," 
and  '6,400,000  Americans  work  but  are  still 
poor." 

Scrawled  on  the  flip  chart  at  the  front  of 
the  room,  a  new  message  said:  ■■The  jobs  are 
at  Defense." 

The  scene  was  a  job  seminar  for  employ- 
ees of  the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, which  officially  shuts  its  doors  today. 
It  is  the  first  significant  federal  agency  to 
be  wiped  out  since  World  War  II  and,  if  the 
Reagan  administration  has  its  way,  it  won't 
be  the  last. 

For  the  agency's  employees,  the  end  was  a 
hectic  blur  of  10-hour  days  (a  bureaucratic 
requirement  to  fill  out  their  final  pay 
period),  union  protests,  job  hunting,  anxiety 
over  whether  Congress  would  approve 
money  for  severance  and  lump-sum  leave 
pay.  and  sadness  over  the  end  of  ah  effort  to 
which  many  of  them  had  felt  a  personal 
commitment. 

After  today,  there  will  be  at  least  30  per- 
cent less  money  for  community  programs 
for  the  poor  and.  as  veteran  anti-poverty 
worker  David  Cohen  put  it,  ■■the  symbol  of 
federal  commitment  will  be  gone.  No  longer 
is  there  any  one  place  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment whose  single  purpose  is  to  fight  pover- 
ty. 

Most  control  over  a  maximum  of  $363  mil- 
lion in  block  grants  (possibly  less)  for  1982 
now  goes  to  the  states.  And  in  place  of  more 
than  900  CSA  employees  nationwide,  offi- 
cials said,  a  few  dozen  employees  already  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Humarf  Serv- 
ices will  administer  the  money. 
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The  cost  of  closing  CSA  is  expected  to  be 
about  $30  million,  including  $12  million  for 
severance  and  leave  pay  to  employes,  ac- 
cording to  director  Dwight  Ink.  The  admin- 
istration expects  the  move  to  save  tens  of 
millions  a  year  in  the  long  run;  the  agency's 
administrative  costs  this  past  fiscal  year 
were  $42  million. 

In  emotional  graffiti  scrawled  all  along 
the  corridors  of  their  building,  employees 
vented  their  bitterness  and  frustration 
against  the  administration  over  what  they 
see  as  the  unnecessary  harshness  of  the 
closing.  Some  walls  are  simply  a  final  roster, 
filled  with  the  crayoned  autographs  of  the 
departing  workers. 

More  than  60  employes  of  CSA,  which 
used  to  be  called  the  Office  of  Ek;onomic 
Opportunity,  have  worked  there  since  it 
began  in  the  heady  burst  of  1960s  idealism. 
They  watched  the  agency  evolve  from  a 
band  of  brash,  anti-establishment  crusaders, 
proposing  to  eradicate  poverty  in  10  years, 
into  an  institutional  animal  plagued  with 
more  conventional  problems  of  low  budgets 
and  poor  management. 

In  the  early  days,  they  were  confronta- 
tional, often  heedless  of  local  officials,  or 
mobilizing  busloads  of  poor  people  to  lobby 
in  Washington,  veterans  recalled  this  week. 

At  first,  said  Cohen,  a  grants  administra- 
tor who  has  worked  at  the  agency  for  16 
years,  ■■There  was  certainly  a  call  to  arms. 
You  know,  the  mayors  were  'evil'  and  the 
poor  people  were  good  and  pure  of  motive. 
I'm  exaggerating,  but  there  was  this  sort  of 
attitude.  .  . 

The  poverty  fighters  wanted  to  channel 
power  to  the  disenfranchised  poor  and  there 
was  admittedly,  he  said,  ■■a  certain  naivete" 
in  the  belief  that  they  could  make  it  work 
■■even  though  it  might  require  stepping  over 
the  local  leadership.^' 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  local  officials 
were  given  a  bigger  role  in  the  effort  and 
the  agency  switched  from  confrontation  to 
cooperation  with  local  governments.  With 
Reagan's  plan  to  cut  the  federal  role  and 
shift  power  to  the  states,  that  trend  now 
comes  virtually  full  circle. 

Now  some  employes  find  themselves  pre- 
occupied with  their  own  impending  unem- 
ployment as  well  as  the  deprivations  of  the 
people  they've  tried  to  serve. 

In  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  between  300 
and  400  CSA  employes  signed  up  for  coun- 
seling on  welfare,  food  stamps  or  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  according  to  outplacement 
director  Robert  Wilcox. 

Out  of  470  employes  who  signed  up  for  job 
placement  services,  153  have  found  other 
jobs,  with  the  Defense  Department  the 
most  active  recruiter,  Wilcox  said.  Around 
55  more  report  jobs  in  the  offing.  Some  200 
of  the  total  workforce  were  eligible  to  retire. 

Some  CSA  employes  will  continue  in  tem- 
porary positions  helping  place  their  co- 
workers in  new  jobs  (using  facilities  provid- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management) 
and  other  close-out  activities. 

A  lawsuit  brought  by  their  union,  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes, could  enable  a  few  of  the  CSA  work- 
ers to  transfer  temporarily  to  HHS. 

■■The  clerks,  computer  specialists,  and 
others  with  transferable  skills  will  have  the 
easiest  time  finding  new  [>ositions,"  said 
Barbara  Morgenstern,  a  private  placement 
specialist  whose  firm  was  hired  by  CSA.  The 
hardest  to  place,  she  said,  will  be  those 
trained  sp)ecifically  in  the  social  sciences. 

■■I've  sent  out  lots  of  forms,  but  I  haven^l 
heard  anything  positive,"  said  CSA  social 
science  analyst  Eddie  Capers,  28,  whose  job 
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was  to  evaluate  anti-poverty  programs.  "It 
seemed  a  very  good  field  at  the  time  I  got 
into  it.  "• 


H.J.  RES.  325,  MAKING  CONTINU- 
ING APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


HON.  G.  V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point  with 
respect  to  the  appropriations  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care 
staffing.  Section  5010(a)(4)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  after  the  enactment  of 
each  law  making  appropriations  for 
the  VA,  to  provide  the  VA  with  au- 
thority to  employ  under  the  three  VA 
health-care  accounts  the  numbers  of 
employees  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated.  The  accounts  are  the 
medical  care  account,  the  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  account,  and  the 
medical  administration  and  miscella- 
neous operating  expenses  account. 
Since  VA  appropriations  laws  do  not 
themselves  specify  employment  levels 
for  that  agency,  it  is  important  that 
the  legislative  history  of  any  law 
making  appropriations  for  the  VA  be 
clear  and  specific  as  to  the  numbers  of 
employees  for  which  appropriations 
•   have  been  made. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  note  that 
section  101(e)  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution specifies  that  VA  appropria- 
tions are  being  made  in  the  amounts 
"necessary  [for  VA  accounts]  at  a  rate 
of  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  the  confer- 
ence report  and  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  [on  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1982,  H.R.  4034]  filed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1981,  as  if  such  act  had 
been  enacted  into  law."  With  respect 
to  the  VA's  medical  care  account,  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  accompa- 
nying that  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4034  makes  clear  that  $330,054,000  and 
5,181  staff  years  were  restorecl  to  the 
President's  March  budget  request. 
When  that  staffing  figure  is  added  to 
the  181,106  staff  years  proposed  in  the 
March-revised  budget,  the  total  is 
186,287  staff  years,  the  same  number 
originally  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1982 
in  January  of  this  year  by  the  Presi- 
dent's predecessor. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  in  light  of  the 
language  used  in  section  10  Ke)  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  the  clear 
legislative  history  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1982,  that  it  is 
intended  in  the  continuing  resolution 
to  provide   appropriations   for  a  pro 
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rata  portion  of  186.287  staff  years, 
that  is  186,287  full-time-equivalent  em- 
poyees  for  the  51 -day  period  covered 
by  the  continuing  resolution. 

Using  -the  same  reasoning  for  the 
medical  and  prosthetic  research  ac- 
count, it  is  clear  that  it  is  intended  in 
the  continuing  resolution  to  provide 
appropriations  for  the  employment  of 
4,487  full-time-equivalent  employees 
for  the  period  covered.  Likewise,  under 
the  medical  administration  and  miscel- 
laneous operating  expenses  account,  it 
is  clear  that  the  continuing  resolution 
is  intended  to  provide  appropriations 
for  the  employment  of  866  full-time- 
equivalent  employees  for  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section 
5010(a)(4)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will,  follow- 
ing the  President's  approval  of  this 
resolution,  immediately  provide  the 
VA  with  these  ceilings  for  the  period 
ending  November  20,  1981,  together 
with  the  necessary  funds,  and  prompt- 
ly provide  the  Congress  with  his  certi- 
fication to  that  effect. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  BoLAND,  and  he  fully  con- 
curs in  my  analysis.* 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  WHOLE  POOD 
PICTURE 


HON.  HAROLD  L.  VOLKMER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
achievements  and  contributions  to  the 
food  industry  rendered  by  Mr.  James 
D.  Wells  as  evidenced  in  a  recent 
speech  delivered  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  my  hometown  of  Harmi- 
bal.  Mo. 

Mr.  Wells  is  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  William  Under- 
wood Co.  The  company  was  first 
founded  in  1826  and  is  a  prominent 
corporate  citizen  in  my  district.  As  the 
head  of  a  multinational  food  company, 
Mr.  Wells  has  a  unique  perspective  of 
and  sensitivity  to  agricultural  issues. 
His  broad  background  and  comprehen- 
sive experience  in  the  area  of  food  af- 
fords him  considerable  insight  into  its 
present  and  future  developments. 

His  address  sheds  valuable  light 
upon  the  food  industry  by  offering  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  the  whys  of  food 
prices  and  the  coming  changes  that 
will  profoundly  affect  not  only  the 
farmer  but  the  consumer,  here  and 
abroad.  As  such,  his  comments  have 
great  relevance  to  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  insert  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Wells'  remarks: 
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Is  There  A  Joseph  in  the  House?  (Let's 
Lock  at  the  Whole  Picture) 

May  I  begin  by  telling  my  own  version  of  a 
very  old  story?  I  am  certain  that  all  of  you 
remember  the  Biblical  tale  of  Joseph  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt.  You  may  recall  that  he 
was  a  junior  manager  with  the  firm  of  Jacob 
&  Sons,  an  ente.TJrislng.  family-held  compa-  ' 
ny  that  produced  lamb,  mutton  and  other 
basic  foodstuffs  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Young  Joe,  as  he  was  known,  had  a  couple 
of  problems,  however.  First  he  was  a  vision- 
ary who  could  foretell  coming  events  with 
some  accuracy  and  reliability.  Unfortunate- 
ly, his  fellow  members  of  the  firm's  manage- 
ment team  were  not  pleased  with  what  he 
predicted.  In  fact,  they  were  not  only  not 
pleased,  some  of  them  were  downright  hos- 
tile. 

Another  of  Joseph  s  problems  seemed  to 
be  his  lack  of  sensitivity  to  political  reali- 
ties. Joseph,  you  will  remember,  has  always 
been  the  favorite  and  protege  of  Jacob,  the 
company's  founder  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. Jacob  not  only  indicated  that  Joseph 
was  to  be  his  successor  but  outfitted  him 
with  a  multicolored  robe  of  office.  Joseph 
apparently  failed  to  recognize  the  galling 
effect  that  his  brightly  hued  garment  had 
on  his  peers.  He  persisted  in  flaunting  it 
until  one  day  the  other  management  mem- 
bers shanghaied  him  while  they  were  all  vis- 
iting one  of  their  remote  facilities.  He  ended 
up  in  Egypt  working  under  less  than  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  and.  however  innocent, 
eventually  landed 

While  cooling  his  heels  in  prison.  Joseph 
continued  as  an  observer  of  his  times,  made 
some  rather  astoundingly  accurate  predic- 
tions about  the  future,  and  eventually  came 
to  the  attention  of  Pharaoh. 

Not  your  typical  government  bureaucrat, 
Pharaoh  was  the  head  man:  but  he  had  a 
unique  problem.  He  had  had  some  premoni- 
tions about  what  future  policies  his  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  should  pursue,  but  had 
promptly  forgotten  them.  His  questions  to 
Joseph  were,  '■what  was  I  thinking  about, 
why  was  I  thinking  it.  and  what  does  it  all 
mean?"  (Sounds  a  little  like  a  few  modem- 
day  congressmen,  doesn't  he?) 

Joseph  accurately  weighed  the  indicators, 
outlined  Pharaoh's  previous  thoughts,  and 
laid  out  an  agricultural  program  that  set  up 
reserves  in  times  of  plenty  and  provided  for 
times  of  shortages.  As  a  reward,  so  t..e  story 
goes.  Joseph  was  made  the  number  two  man 
in  Egypt— chief  operating  officer  of  the 
entire  country.  Prom  that  position  he  not 
only  dispensed  grain  to  the  needy  during  an 
ensuing  famine  (always  for  a  price,  of 
course)  but  when  his  former  firm  came  on 
hard  times,  he  rescued  it  and  its  manage- 
ment from  financial  ruin.  (Not  to  mention 
starvation.) 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  us  here 
in  Hannibal?  I  suggest  perhaps  more  than 
we  realize. 

American  agriculture  and  our  food  indus- 
try are  today  faced  with  problems  not 
unlike  those  encountered  by  Pharaoh. 
There  are  a  lot  of  unknowns  lurking  out 
there,  and  there  are  even  those  who  foresee 
potential  world  famine.  Unfortunately.  I 
don't  see  any  Josephs  ready  to  reveal  the 
ideal  solutions.  Furthermore,  unlike  Phar- 
aoh's time,  today^s  food  market  must  be 
viewed  from  a  global  standpoint.  No  longer 
can  America  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  most  efficient  agricultural 
production  and  processing  complex  on 
earth.  (And  unlike  ancient  Egypt,  we  are 
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not  free  to  set  our  policies  based  solely  on 
our  own  interests. ) 

Rising  expectations  and  incomes  in  devel- 
oping countries  are  providing  the  basis  for 
competition  for  the  very  raw  materials  that 
go  into  our  foods,  as  well  as  the  foods  them- 
selves. This  competition  is  affecting  and  will 
continue  to  affect  the  price  we  pay  for  food 
and  the  prices  farmers  get  for  their 
produce. 

The  price  of  food  in  this  country,  by  the 
way.  is  something  to  which  we  are  all  very 
sensitive.  In  most  of  our  homes,  someone 
goes  to  a  grocery  store  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  And  when  we  make  a  purchase,  we 
pay  cash!  So.  weekly,  sometimes  even  daily, 
we  are  reminded  that  the  cost  of  food  is 
going  up.  As  a  result,  many  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  place  the  blame  for  inflation  and  a 
generally  escalating  cost  of  living  on  the 
food  industry.  But  lets  examine  the  facts 
for  a  moment. 

First  of  all.  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of  food 
has  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  In  fact, 
since  1967  the  cost  of  food  prepared  and 
eaten  at  home  has  risen  about  150%.  That  is 
just  about  equal  to  the  increases  in  both  the 
consumer  price  index  and  the  average 
hourly  earnings  during  the  same  period,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  By  way  of  comparison, 
today's  taxes  are  260%  higher  than  they 
were  in  1967;  the  budget  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  regulates  indus- 
try, is  385%  above  its  1967  level  and  the  cost 
of  operating  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government  has  soared  an  incredi- 
ble 400%  since  1967. 

It  should  be  immediately  evident  that 
food  costs  have  risen  as  a  result  of  inflation 
and  not  the  other  way  around.  An  exam- 
ple—the lead  sentence  in  an  Associated 
Press  story  that  ran  in  the  Boston  Globe 
earlier  this  week  said  "Breaked  by  moderat- 
ing food  prices  .  .  .  inflation  in  1981  is  likely 
to  fall  from  double  digits  to  the  lowest  level 
in  four  years. " 

Another  example— according  to  a  report 
released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  percentage  of  disposable  income 
Americans  spend  for  food  has  declined  from 
19.4%  in  1950  to  13.6%  in  1980.  That's  a 
drop  of  30%! 

How,  in  the  face  of  spirallng  costs  and  in- 
flationary pressures,  has  the  U.S.  food  in- 
dustry been  a  moderator  rather  than  an  es- 
calator of  inflation?  Well,  one  answer  has 
been  our  improved  productivity.  In  recent 
years,  while  productivity  in  the  non-farm 
business  sector  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of 
only  0.8%.  productivity  in  the  food  process- 
ing industry  has  risen  at  a  2%  rate. 

Another  factor  moderating  food  cost  in- 
creases has  been  the  industry's  comparative- 
ly lower  profits.  For  example,  according  to 
Forbes  Magazine,  the  average  net  profit 
margin  for  all  U.S.  Industry  in  1980  was  5%. 
Pood  industry  profit  margins  for  the  year 
ranged  from  a  high  of  4.9%  for  beverages  to 
a  low  of  1.9%  for  agri-processors.  Even  the 
high,  you  will  note,  was  below  the  average. 
By  comparison,  the  same  Forbes  article 
listed  the  average  net  profit  margin  of  the 
publishing  industry  as  6.1%,  the  electronics 
industry  at  5.7%,  proprietary  drugs  at  7.1% 
and  international  oils  at  5.7%. 

One  interesting  sidelight  in  all  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  1967  to  1980  period  the 
share  of  the  food  dollar  received  by  farmers 
has  not  changed,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  1967,  32  cents  of 
every  food  dollar  went  to  the  people  who 
produced  food  raw  materials.  In  1980,  it  was 
still  32t  on  every  dollar.  Labor's  share  in- 
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creased  from  28c  to  30c  during  the  same 
period  and  the  cost  of  everything  else  that 
goes  into  food,  including  packaging,  trans- 
portation, energy,  profit  and  taxes,  declined 
by  2%. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  news  to  you  here  in 
the  heart  of  America's  farmland  that  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  food  dollar  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  past  13  years.  You  live  with 
those  figures  every  day.  And  you  have  wit- 
nessed the  change  in  American  agriculture 
that  has  made  it  a  machine  and  capital  in- 
tensive industry  as  it  met  the  challenge  of 
rising  costs  and  lower  profits.  Now,  as  the 
market  for  foodstuffs  becomes  increasingly 
global,  I  suggest  that  there  are  coming 
changes  that  will  even  more  profoundly 
affect  not  only  the  American  farmer,  but 
the  American  consumer  as  well.  And  unlike 
Joseph  in  ancient  Egypt,  we  may  not  be 
masters  of  our  own  destiny. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  OPEC  began  bat- 
tering the  world  with  the  shock  wave  of  its 
first  gigantic  price  increase.  Eight  years 
since  we  in  this  country,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  were  f^ed  with  huge  cost  increases 
for  all  types  of  energy.  No  longer  can  oil 
companies  advertise,  as  they  once  did,  that 
the  basic  price  of  gasoline  has  not  risen  in 
20  years.  The  shock  of  having  gasoline  go 
from  around  25c  a  gallon  to  more  than  $1.30 
a  gallon  in  just  over  10  years  has  been  enor- 
mous, but  even  so,  we  in  this  country  still 
are  not  paying  the  world  price  for  oil  prod- 
ucts. 

We  likewise  are  not  paying  the  world  price 
for  food.  Our  tremendous  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, coupled  with  a  food  processing  in- 
dustry without  ijeer,  provides  us  with  more 
food,  at  lower  cost,  than  any  other  country 
on  earth.  For  example,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
this  past  April,  boneless  chuck  roast  cost 
about  $3.39  a  pound  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  same  roast  would  cost  $4.82  a  pound  in 
Stockholm,  $4.37  a  pound  in  Rome  and  an 
astounding  $13.59  a  pound  in  Tokyo.  (They 
may  be  able  to  produce  cars  in  Japan,  but 
don't  do  so  well  with  beef.)  A  pound  of  pork 
that  would  cost  $1.76  in  Washington,  D.C. 
would  be  2.97  in  Stockholm,  $2.84  in  Rome 
and  $4.37  in  Tokyo.  And  it  is  not  just  meat 
for  which  (>eople  in  other  countries  are  will- 
ing to  pay  higher  prices. 

As  the  expectations  and  income  levels  of 
the  developing  countries  rise,  they  enter  the 
international  marketplace  for  an  ever-wid- 
ening range  of  foods.  There  they  compete 
for  farm  products  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
were  a  problem  in  this  country  because  we 
had  so  much  of  them.  Wheat,  com,  sor- 
ghum, soybeans  and  sugar  until  rather  re- 
cently were  stockpiled  in  huge  quantities  in 
this  country— to  the  extent  that  we  were 
spending  billions  of  dollars  in  taxpayers' 
money  just  to  cover  storage  costs.  And  all 
are  now  being  sold  worldwide  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  market. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand.  I  agree  that 
the  benefits  received  by  our  farming  indus- 
try from  our  increasingly  large  sale  of  farm 
produce  in  the  international  marketplace 
are  desirable.  I  concur  that  the  positive 
effect  of  these  sales  upon  our  balance  of 
payments  is  imperative  to  our  economic  suc- 
cess. But  when  we  pursue  these  practices, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  changes  they 
will  bring  about  in  our  own  food  industry. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  pay  at  home  what 
others  are  willing  to  pay  for  our  products. 
And  we  may  even  have  to  impose  limits  on 
some  of  the  free  enterprise  aspect&rof  the 
farming  industry  if  we  are  to  manage  well. 
In  other  words  we,  like  Pharaoh,  will  need 
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some  sage  advice  and  the  courage  to  act  on 
it  if  we  are  to  survive  In  the  rapidly  moving 
world  of  international  food  supplies. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 

Consolidation  of  food  companies  has  been 
an  ongoing  thing  in  this  country  for  dec- 
ades. One  food  company  acquires  another 
and  gets  bigger.  We  ourselves,  while  in  no 
way  a  giant  like  General  Foods  or  Kraft, 
have  successfully  used  this  route  to  growth. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  products  we  produce 
here  in  Hannibal  are  the  result  of  Eu:quisi- 
tions  we  have  made  in  recent  years. 

Today,  however,  we  are  observing  some 
unusual  entries  in  the  food  company  acqui- 
sition arena.  I'm  certain  all  of  you  saw  the 
report  earlier  this  month  on  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum Company's  plan  to  acquire  Iowa 
Beef,  the  Nation's  largest  beef  processor. 
Did  you  also  notice  their  reason  for  spend- 
ing nearly  $800  million  for  what  1  think  we 
all  would  agree  is  an  atypical  acquisition  for 
an  oil  company?  A.  Robert  Abboud,  Occi- 
dental's president,  said  that  his  firm  select- 
ed Iowa  beef  because  "we  think  food  will  be 
in  the  1990's  what  energy  has  been  in  the 
1970's  and  1980's." 

Is  this  a  manifestation  of  the  increasing 
globalization  of  the  world's  food  supply? 
Certainly  the  energy  industry  has  become  a 
prisoner  of  global  politics.  Does  the  future 
portend  the  same  for  food?  Is  this  also  an 
indication  of  the  potential  capital— and  ma- 
chine-intensive environment  that  the  food 
industry  will  face  in  the  coming  decades?  Is 
it  a  warning  that  we  perhaps  need  to  do  a 
better  job  of  shepherding  our  agricultural 
natural  resources  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
same  calamities  that  have  affected  the 
energy  community? 

North  America,  and  particularly  the 
United  States,  has  been  blessed  with  a  cli- 
mate-soil resource  adapted  for  stable  high 
food  production  unequaled  on  earth.  It  is 
this  resource  that  has  enabled  us  to  feed 
not  only  our  own  population  better  than 
any  other  people  in  history,  but  to  provide 
over  half  of  all  of  the  export  food  available 
in  the  entire  world  market. 

■yet,  as  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle stresses,  we  are  planting  houses,  stores 
and  blacktop  in  what  used  to  be  meadows, 
citrus  groves  and  waving  fields  of  grain.  And 
we  are  doing  it  at  an  alarming  rate! 

The  Journal  article  asks,  "what  happens 
when  there  is  no  more  farming  in  Florida? 
.  .  .  What  happens  to  the  citrus  industry  in 
America?" 

Par-fetched,  you  say?  An  overreaction? 
Let  me  remind  you  that  Deviled  Ham  was 
invented  in  downtown  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. A  major  reason  it  is  now  produced  in 
Hannibal,  Missouri  is  that  there  are  no  hog 
farms  left  in  Boston:  there  are  none  of  any 
significance  left  in  New  England,  nor  for 
that  matter,  in  the  entire  northeastern 
United  States. 

What  happens  to  the  grain  industry  if 
taxes— both  real  estate  and  inheritance- 
force  the  children  of  our  current  generation 
of  farmers  to  sell  out  just  to  feed  the  gov- 
ernment's insatiable  appetite  for  growth?  I 
suggest  that  we  need  some  business  and  po- 
litical leaders  with  a  Joseph-like  vision  of 
the  future  to  tackle  that  problem.  And  we 
need  them  now! 

We  also  need  to  realize  that  the  world 
looks  at  our  success  in  agri-production  about 
the  same  way  Joseph's  brothers  viewed  his 
fancy  sports  jacket.  Even  though  the  U.S.  is 
the  largest  contributor  of  foodstuffs  to  pro- 
grams to  alleviate  world  hunger,  the  devel- 
oping countries  are  expecting,  even  demand- 
ing, that  we  do  more. 
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At  a  conference  on  "Food  Security  in  a 
Hungry  World"  held  this  past  spring  in  San 
Francisco,  the  president  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  Council  stressed  the  "urgency  of 
increased  U.S.  assistance  to  hungry  people 
and  nations. "  We  must  be  politically  sensi- 
tive to  the  effect  our  agricultural  bounty 
has  on  the  perceptions  others  have  of  us.  To 
ignore  those  perceptions  is  to  generate  for 
us  the  same  hostilities  that  our  friend 
Joseph  encountered  when  he  kept  wearing 
his  multi-colored  robe  around  his  brotjiers. 

And  the  contribution  demands  being  made 
on  us  are  exceeded  by  the  increasing  compe- 
tition in  the  marketplace  for  American 
products  that  are  part  of  our  own  diets.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  close  to  my  own 
company.  In  addition  to  our  plant  here  in 
Hannibal,  Underwood  has  one  in  Portland, 
Maine.  There  we  produce  B&M  and  Friend's 
Brick  Oven  Baked  Beans.  We  use  millions  of 
pounds  of  beans  every  year.  In  the  past 
year,  the  cost  of  raw  beans  has  increased 
40%.  We  even  have  seen  recent  spot  bean 
prices  that  were  90%  above  last  year's 
quotes. 

The  major  cause  of  this  jump  is  the 
demand  placed  on  the  bean  market  by  huge 
U.S.  purchases  made  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. The  pressure  on  prices  has  been 
further  increased  recently  by  similar  large 
purchases  made  by  African  countries. 

The  result  for  us  is  a  continued  upward 
pressure  on  prices  and  a  squeeze  on  profits. 
Not  only  that,  the  Mexican  Governments 
purchases  have  affected  the  types  of  beans 
available.  When  they  offer  futures  contracts 
on  unplanted  beans  at  much  higher  prices 
than  the  existing  market,  of  course  prudent 
farmers  will  plant  the  kinds  of  beans  the 
Mexican  Government  will  buy.  As  a  conse- 
quence, less  of  the  kinds  of  beans  Under- 
wood needs  are  being  planted,  and  their 
prices  are  rising  also. 

Now  I  would  be  the  last  to  decry  the  free- 
market  aspect  of  our  agricultural  industry. 
It  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  made  us 
great.  But,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  here  at  home  for  the  freedoms  that 
such  a  market  gives  us. 

We  must  realize  that  our  food  prices  in 
the  future  will  be  more  and  more  dictated 
by  international  evenU.  A  drought  in  China 
or  India  can  now  affect  our  domestic  food 
prices  as  much  as  did  the  one  you  suffered 
through  in  this  part  of  the  country  just  this 
past  summer.  Just  as  happens  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry, events  in  distant  lands  affect  our 
pocketbooks. 

There  is,  however,  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  problems  caused  by  energy  price 
increases  and  the  ones  being  caused  by 
rising  world  demand  for  food.  In  the  food 
case— we  own  the  well!  It  behooves  us. 
therefore,  to  move  with  caution  and  judg- 
ment to  develop  the  programs,  and  if  need 
be  the  laws,  that  will  not  only  safeguard  our 
own  interests  but  permit  us,  like  Joseph,  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  others. 

Thank  you.* 


PLASTIC  BULLETS 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  September  27  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  observed 
its  fourth  anniversary.  I  am  proud  to 
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be  a  member  of  this  committee  and  I 
recognize  its  successes  in  the  past,  and 
hopes  for  future  victories. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland,  these  are  still  not 
times  of  peace.  Violence  and  terrorism 
are  increasing  and  leaving  scores  of 
men,  women,  and  children  dead.  As  an 
attorney  and  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
find  terrorism  appalling.  Violence  pro- 
longs suffering  and  destroys  the  inno- 
cent. As  Members  of  Congress  we 
should  appeal  to  the  people  of  North- 
em  Ireland— Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics alike— to  help  end  these  senseless 
killings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  ask  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  call  upon 
Great  Britain  to  bring  these  troubles 
to  an  end.  Innocent  people  are  being 
killed  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
plastic  bullets  by  the  British  police 
forces.  This  must  end. 

The  British  Army  and  the  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary  are  supposed  to 
use  the  bullets  to  control  riots  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  hunger  strikes 
by  the  IRA  prisoners.  The  Thatcher 
government  has  instructed  that  these 
bullets  be  used  only  as  a  "last  resort. " 
There  is  compelling  evidence,  however, 
which  proves  that  this  weapon  is  being 
used  in  illegal  and  criminal  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  young  children  are 
being  killed  in  Northern  Ireland  by 
this  "harmless  bullet"  for  no  apparent 
reason— except  that  they  are  Catholic. 
In  fact,  seven  people  have  died  from 
the  bullets  this  year— five  of  them 
children  under  the  age  of  15.  As  an  ad- 
vocate of  human  rights  and  as  the 
mother  of  three  children,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  this  blatant  disregard  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life. 

On  May  19.  1981.  Carol  Ann  Kelly, 
aged  12  years,  was  shot  on  the  side  of 
her  head  by  a  British  Army  patrol. 
Carol  Ann  died  on  May  22.  She  was 
not  participating  in  any  riot  against 
the  British.  Rather,  Carol  Ann  was  re- 
turning home  from  the  grocery  store 
with  a  carton  of  milk  that  her  mother 
sent  her  out  to  buy.  As  Carol  Ann  was 
approaching  her  home  a  British  Army 
patrol  came  into  view.  One  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  began  shooting— and  a 
plastic  bullet  put  a  hole  in  Carol  Ann's 
head. 

This  incident  occurred  days  after 
the  death  of  Bobby  Sands  when  IRA 
terrorists  killed  five  soldiers  in  South 
Armagh.  As  neighbors  and  friends 
gathered  around  the  bleeding  body  of 
Carol  Ann  Kelly  one  of  the  soldiers 
shouted  "One  for  our  five  mates."  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  was  a  deliberate  act  of 
murder  and  the  British  Government 
made  no  reprimand,  no  formal 
charges,  and  no  arrest.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  lack  of  public  statements  on  the  part 
of  the  Thatcher  government  condemn- 
ing this  type  of  terrorism  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  cannot  sit  back  and  let  these  ac- 
tions  go   by   unnoticed.   The   British 
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Government  must  be  asked  to  put  an 
end  to  this  callous  use  of  plastic  bul- 
lets in  Northern  Ireland.  Revenge  will 
not  frighten  the  people  of  Ulster  into 
submission,  rather,  it  will  provoke 
more  revenge,  more  violence.-and  moK 
deaths. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  will 
come  when  all  the  Irish  people  can 
live  in  peace  and  unity.  I.  therefore, 
ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
calling  upon  the  British  Government 
to  halt  the  usage  of  deadly  plastic  bul- 
lets in  the  North  of  Ireland.^ 


IN  THE  MERRIWELL  MOLD 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DENARDIS 

OF  CONNECTICtrr 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  distinct  privilege  to  recognize  and 
commend  the  accomplishments  of  a 
multitalented  constituent  of  mine. 
Rich  Diana.  Rich  grew  up  in  my 
hometown  of  Hamden,  Conn.,  and  has 
continued  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments at  my  alma  mater,  Hamden 
High  School,  by  excelling  in  both  aca- 
demics and  athletics  at  nearby  Yale 
University.  I  proudly  insert  the  follow- 
ing article  on  one  of  Hamden 's  most 
prominent  native  son's  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  5,  1981  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

In  the  Merriweu.  Mold 
Rich  Diana  is  so  accustomed  to  being 
overlooked  that  it  no  longer  bothers  him 
much.  "At  the  beginning  of  every  school 
year  I  used  to  wonder  why  the  teachers 
always  called  the  roll  last  names  first  until 
they  got  to  me, "  he  says.  "Adams,  Mary: 
Brown,  John;  Diana  Rich.  Where's  Diana? 
Is  Diana  Rich  here?  Where  are  you, 
Diana?" 

Where  is  Diana?  His  professors  at  Yale 
know,  if  no  one  else  does.  He's  a  crackerjack 
senior  biophysics  and  molecular  bio"hemis- 
try  major,  headed,  he  expects,  for  medical 
school.  Diana  also  plays  for  Yale's  football 
team.  That's  believable  enough,  because  he 
stands  511"  and  weighs  215  pounds  with  an 
eight-lane  neck  and  the  torso  of  a  floor 
safe— the  perfect  body  for  a  pulling  guard. 
The  surprise  is  that  Diana  is  a  tailback,  and 
not  just  any  tailback.  He's  a  genuine  record- 
breaker  who  ranks  in  Eli  history  right  there 
with  Albie  Booth  Clint  Frank.  Calvin  Hill. 
Dick  Jauron.  John  Pagliaro  and  Frank 
Merriwell. 

Raised  in  the  shadow  of  the  Yale  Bowl  in 
nearby  Hamden.  Diana,  the  son  of  a  TV  re- 
pairman of  Italian  descent,  rushed  for  1,074 
yards  on  229  carries  last  year,  the  second- 
highest  single-season  total  in  Yale  history. 
He  also  finished  second  in  the  country  to 
Marcus  Allen  of  USC  in  all-purpose  run- 
ning—rushing, receiving  and  kick-returning 
yardage— with  174.9  yards  a  game  to  Aliens 
179.4.  And  he  fumbled  only  twice.  Says  Yale 
Coach  Carm  Cozza.  "Rich  has  power  and 
decent  speed,  but  he's  got  a  great,  great 
niftiness.  He'll  make  you  miss  him.  He 
bends  tacklers  back  pretty  good,  too.  And 
smart.  Is  he  smart!" 
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In  Yales  season-opening  28-7  victory  over 
Brown.  Diana  had  already  run  for  190  yards 
and  three  touchdowns  when  Cozza  removed 
him  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Only  then  did  Eli 
Sports  Information  Director  Marie  Curran 
learn  that  recent  research  had  uncovered  an 
error  in  the  Yale  record  book.  What  had 
been  considered  to  be  the  school's  single- 
game  rtishing  record— a  223- yard  perform- 
ance by  Booth  against  Army  in  1929— had 
included  a  79-yard  punt  return.  The  actual 
record  belonged  to  Jauron.  who  gained  194 
yards  against  Connecticut  in  1972.  Never- 
theless. Cozza  was  reluctant  to  reinsert 
Diana.  "I  remember  doing  that  for  Brian 
Dowling  in  1968."  he  said,  'and  he  came  out 
needing  nine  stitches  in  his  face."  But  Cozza 
asked  Diana  if  he  wanted  to  go  for  the 
mark.  Diana  said  sure.  After  a  two-yard  ioss, 
gains  of  five  and  three  yards  gave  him  196 
and  the  record. 

"I  think  I  did  the  right  thing  for  a  couple 
of  reasons, "  says  Diana.  First,  if  I  hadn't 
gone  back  in.  my  brother.  Vinny.  would 
have  killed  me.  Second,  agents  have  been 
calling  me.  asking  how  I  could  have  gained 
1.000  yards  last  year,  finished  second  in  the 
nation  in  all-purpose  running  and  still  be 
unknown?  Id  say.  'Well.  Yale  doesn't  send 
out  little  pamphets  about  players  the  way 
other  schools  do.'  Then  I  thought.  'Wait. 
What  if  I  have  the  talent  to  be  drafted,  but 
I'm  not  because  I  haven't  had  the  publici- 
ty?" So.  breaking  that  record  did  get  me 
some  publicity." 

Last  week  he  rushed  for  140  yards  on  26 
carries  in  a  27-18  defeat  of  Connecticut  and 
got  a  little  bit  more  ink.  He  scored  on  a  one- 
yard  plunge  on  Yale's  first  possession  after 
carrying  six  times  and  catching  a  pass.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  Diana  led  the  Elis  to  the 
decisive  touchdown.  He  threw  a  22-yard 
option  pass  to  Tight  End  Tom  Kokoska.  and 
on  the  next  play  swept  around  left  end  for 
28  yards.  He  then  scored  from  the  six.  hit- 
ting a  crack  in  the  left  side  of  the  line  and 
spinning  like  a  tornado  until  he  was  in  the 
end  zone. 

Diana  is  as  quiet  and  modest  as  he  is  de- 
termined and  confident.  "Yale  is  an  unusual 
place  for  an  athlete."  he  says.  'A  lot  of 
people  here  don't  even  know  who  I  am.  And 
some  of  those  who  do  have  a  certain  fear  of 
me.  I  don"t  know  why:  I'm  a  very  peaceful 
person.  When  I  was  moving  into  my  room 
this  year,  a  guy  and  his  girl  friend  were 
walking  behind  me  up  the  stairs.  I  heard 
her  say  to  him.  "Oh  no.  Does  he  live  on  your 
floor,  too?"  he  turns  to  her  and  says,  Shh. 
He  might  hear  you."  as  if  I'm  some  type  of  a 
beast  or  something.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
known  that  I'm  not  a  jock.  I  may  not  be  a 
Renaissance  man.  but  I'm  more  than  just  an 
athlete." 

The  Ivy  League  is  one  of  the  few  organiza- 
tions left  that  treats  collegiate  athletics  the 
way  they  were  originally  intended  to  be 
treated,  and  its  a  delight  to  encounter  a  le- 
gitimate scholar-athlete  like  Diana.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Yale  press  guide,  the  football 
team  has  83  former  members  of  high  school 
honor  societies.  10  valedictorians,  three  sa- 
lutatorians  and  16  cla.ss  presidents.  Diana 
was  ranked  third  in  his  class  of  800  at 
Hamden  High,  and  at  least  he's  a  hero  in  his 
hometown.  With  the  exception  of  another 
Eli.  Whitney.  Diana  is  perhaps  Hamden's 
most  prominent  native  son. 

Diana,  who  has  a  3.5  GPA  in  his  grueling 
discipline,  wants  to  become  a  surgeon,  and 
he's  waiting  to  hear  from  such  medical 
schools  as  Harvard.  Yale  and  NYU  after 
scoring  in  the  70th  percentile  on  the  medi- 
cal boards.  "If  I  played  somewhere  else  on 
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scholarship.  I  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to 
devote  as  much  time  to  studying."  he  says. 
"Here,  academics  are  stressed,  but  so  is 
sports.  You  can  do  both  seriously." 

That  means  undertaking  a  punishing 
schedule— 16  hours  of  class  each  week  and 
football  practice  every  day  from  3:45  until 
six.  "Whether  I  go  to  medical  school  right 
away  or  wait  depends  on  how  football  and 
baseball  go,'"  he  says.  Oh  yes,  Diana  also 
plays  centerfield  for  the  Elis.  Last  year  he 
hit  .341  with  eight  homers  and  a  school- 
record  43  RBIs. 

But  football  is  his  first  love.  "You  have  to 
become  a  warrior  when  you're  on  the  field," 
he  says.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  Diana,  who 
has  all  the  meanness  and  rough  edges  of  a 
puppy  dog.  as  a  warrior.  "That  may  be  why 
I  enjoy  the  game  so  much.""  he  says.  "I 
expend  all  my  warlike  tendencies  in  football 
so  they  don't  show  in  real  life. "  Last  week 
he  showed  a  visitor  a  film  of  the  little  dance 
he  did  after  a  35-yard  touchdown  run  in  the 
Brown  game.  He  wanted  to  prove  he  was  ca- 
pable of  displaying  emotion  on  the  field. 
The  dance  was  emotive,  but  Diana  noticed 
something  else  in  the  film.  A  few  yards  from 
the  goal  line  a  Brown  tackier  desperately 
dived  for  Diana's  ankles.  You  could  see 
Diana  make  a  tiny  jump  that  was  perfectly 
timed  to  elude  his  pursuer's  grasp.  "You 
know.  I  remember  seeing  that  guy."  Diana 
says,  running  the  film  back  and  forth  sever- 
al times.  The  man  was  clearly  behind  him. 
"I  saw  him.  though. "  he  says.  "I  don't  know 
how.  but  I  saw  him." 

Diana  studies  running  backs  like  Earl 
Campbell  and  Walter  Pay  ton  almost  as  sis- 
siduously  as  he  studies  physical  chemistry, 
so  maybe  it's  not  so  hard  to  understand  his 
success  at  carrying  the  football,  even  with 
his  linesman's  body.  "Theres  so  much  you 
can  learn  just  by  watching,"  he  says.  "I 
have  a  knack  for  observing  and  absorbing 
and  then  applying  things  I  see  to  my  style. 

"When  I  carry  the  football,  theres  such 
an  exhilaration  going  through  my  body.  I've 
hit  home  runs  and  made  great  catches,  but 
theres  nothing  in  life  that  can  compare 
with  carrying  the  ball.  I  love  playing  foot- 
ball so  much  that  it  hurts  me  to  think  that 
in  eight  more  weeks  I  might  not  play  any- 
more."« 
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for  Congress  will  be  allowable.  And  I 
question  the  propriety  of  having  any 
changes  take  place  immediately  rather 
than  after  the  next  election. 

As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House,  I 
voted  against  a  pay  raise,  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  dollars  involved,  but  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  No  wonder  we  get  the  reputation 
of  sneaky.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
needs  that  kind  of  reputation.  Our 
Members  are  of  too  high  a  quality  for 
that.  But  there  will  be  such  a  percep- 
tion. 

I  therefore  oppose  certain  provisions 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  H.J.  Res. 
325.* 


H.J.  RES.  325 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  items  pushed 
through  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
325,  the  continuing  resolution,  is  of 
grave  concern  to  me.  The  Congress 
seems  unwilling  to  deal  separately 
with  the  issue  of  pay  raises  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  executive  branch.  I 
recognize  that  it  is  a  difficult  decision 
and  that  everyone  is  worried  about 
what  the  folks  back  home  will  say.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  makes  it  even 
more  imperative  to  discuss  any 
changes  in  a  specific  and  open 
manner. 

I  certainly  question  ttje  removal  of 
the  cap  on  outside  income  for 'Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  business  expense  deductions 


THE  VALLEY  WINERIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  some  time  recently  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
number  of  the  wineries  that  I  have  the 
privilege  to  have  in  my  district.  An- 
other such  winery  to  add  to  this  long 
list  is  the  Stony  Ridge  Winery  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif. 

This  winery  and  its  vineyards  date 
back  to  the  19th  century.  Some  of  the 
vines  are  the  originals  brought  over 
from  France  in  the  late  1800's.  This 
award  winning  vineyard  has  been  pro- 
ducing quality  wines  for  over  100 
years. 

I  wish  to  share  the  following  article 
with    my    colleagues    describing    the 
great  tradition  of  Stony  Ridge. 
Stony  Ridge:  Continuing  a  Great  Valley 
Tradition 

Stony  Ridge  Winery,  located  on  Vineyard 
Avenue  just  to  the  East  of  Pleasanton,  is 
surrounded  by  the  historic  Ruby  Hill  Vine- 
yard planted  by  Lou  Crellin  in  the  1880's 
The  vineyard  is  tucked  up  against  the  hills 
at  the  end  of  what  has  been  called  the  Fer- 
tile Crescent  that  includes  such  famous 
vineyards  (now.  alas,  no  longer  producing) 
as  Cresta  Blanca  and  Olivina.  This  particu- 
lar microclimate  in  the  Southwest  Livemore 
Valley  has  gained  a  reputation  over  the 
years  for  producing  some  of  the  state's 
finest  Semillon.  Sauvignon  Blanc  and  Char- 
donnay.  Many  of  the  grapes  grown  in  the 
area  can  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  the 
original  cuttings  that  Louis  Mel  and  Charles 
Wetmore  brought  back  from  Chateau 
d'Yquem  and  other  premium  French  vine- 
yards in  the  late  19th  century. 

The  winery  building,  an  imposing  three 
story  brick  structure  built  into  the  side  of  a 
hill,  was  completed  in  1887  and  has  re- 
mained a  practicing  winery  throughout  the 
whole  span  of  winemaking  in  California.  In 
1920  the  vineyard  and  winery  were  acquired 
by  Ernest  Ferrario  who  replanted  the  vine- 
yard using  bud  wood  from  existing  vines. 
Wines  produced  by  Stony  Ridge  today  from 
the  original  vineyards  are  made  from  these 
old  vines  which  have  a  low  yield  per  acre. 
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but  intense  flavors  not  found  In  younger 
vines. 

The  winery  and  vineyard  were  leased  by 
Harry  Rosignana  and  friends  in  1975  from 
Southern  Pacific  which  acquired  it  just 
prior  to  Perrario's  death.  They  have  updat- 
ed and  modernized  the  equipment  and  wine- 
making  techniques  and  are  producing  prize 
winning  wines  that  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  wine  press  and  consumers. 

Recently  the  winery  has  been  involved  in 
preserving  the  vineyard  as  working,  ptoduc- 
tive  grape  land  against  the  threat  of  resi- 
dential and  commercial  development  by  a 
Danville  developer  who  has  obtained  an 
option  on  the  vineyard  from  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

Local  citizens  have  formed  a  "Save  the 
Vineyards"  committee  to  protect  Stony 
Ridge  and  other  vineyards  from  subdivision 
and  concerned  wine  consumers  are  rallying 
to  the  effort  to  keep  the  Livermore  Valley  a 
center  for  the  commercial  production  of 
first  class  grapes  and  wines. 

Wines  made  from  grapes  grown  in  Ruby 
Hill  vineyard  have  won  an  impressive 
number  of  awards  for  Stony  Ridge  and 
other  wineries  who  have  bought  grapes 
from  the  historic  vineyard. 

The  following  are  wines  of  Stony  Ridge 
that  have  won  awards  this  year: 

1979  Late  Harvest  Johannisberg  Riesling. 
Lot  I:  Gold  Medal— Los  Angeles  County 
Pair:  silver  medal— Orange  County  Pair. 

1979  Late  Harvest  Johannisberg  Riesling, 
Lot  II:  Gold  medal— Orange  County  Pair: 
silver  medal— Los  Angeles  County  Pair  and 
San  Jose  Mercury  News  Awards. 

1975  North  Coast  Cabernet  Sauvignon: 
Gold  medal— Orange  County  Pair. 

1979  La  Rcina  Chardonnay:  bronze 
medal— Orange  County  Pair  and  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  Awards. 

1979  Pinot  Noir:  bronze  medal— Orange 
County  Pair. 

1980  Chevrier  Fume  (Dry  Semillon): 
bronze  medal— Los  Angeles  County  Fair.» 


FOR  GRACE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
bill  for  private  relief  for  the  Grace 
Baptist  Church  of  Portland,  Maine, 
due  to  a  costly  bit  of  advice  given  it  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
advice  that  proved  not  only  costly  but 
wrong. 

Until  1976  religious  and  charitable 
organizations  were  exempted  from 
paying  the  social  security  tax.  If  cover- 
age was  desired,  the  organization  and 
its  employees  could  waive  the  exemp- 
tion by  filing  a  valid  waiver  certificate 
with  the  IRS,  as  stipulated  by  section 
3121  (b)(8)(B)  and  (k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  Grace 
Baptist  Church  and  its  lay  employees 
did  not  elect  to  be  covered  and  never 
filed  the  required  IRS  forms  to  waive 
its  exemption. 

In  1976.  however,  the  social  security 
law  was  amended  to  provide  that  if  an 
exempt     organization     such     as     the 
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church,  although  never  having  filed  a 
valid  waiver  certificate,  paid  social  se- 
curity taxes  for  any  period  of  not  less 
than  three  consecutive  calendar  quar- 
ters, and  if  no  refund  or  credit  was  al- 
lowed by  the  IRS  for  such  taxes  paid 
prior  to  September  9,  1976,  then  the 
organization  was  deemed  to  have  con- 
structively filed  a  waiver  certificate,  as 
provided  by  section  3121(k)(4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  added  effec- 
tive October  19,  1976  by  Public  Law 
94-563. 

The  IRS  maintains  that  the  church 
waived  its  social  security  tax  exemp- 
tion because  for  three  consecutive 
quarters  in  1974  the  church  erroneous- 
ly paid  taxes  on  a  single  employee. 
This  was  done  on  the  advice  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  the 
employee  in  question  was  covered  in 
his  previous  job  and  the  church's  ac- 
countant didn't  know  whether  for  that 
reason  taxes  had  to  be  withheld  for 
the  new  job.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration advised  the  church  that 
they  should  go  ahead  and  withhold 
social  security  tax  until  the  confusion 
could  be  cleared  up. 

The  church  at  all  times  believed 
that  it  was  exempt  from  social  securi- 
ty taxes.  As  late  as  September  22. 
1976.  the  IRS  was  continuing  to  advise 
the  church  in  writing  that  it  was 
exempt  from  taxes  because  it  had 
never  filed  a  valid  waiver  certificate. 
The  church  attempted  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  IRS  to  insure  that  it 
would  not  jeopardize  its  exemption. 
Unfortunately,  the  IRS  now  maintains 
that  the  church  is  subject  to  the  tax 
despite  its  reliance  on  the  advice  of 
the  IRS  and  recommendations  to  the 
contrary  prior  to  the  changes  in  the 
social  security  law  in  1976. 

The  IRS  has  assessed  a  $9,309.50  de- 
ficiency against  the  church  for  years 
1976,  1977,  and  1978.  If  the  IRS  is  suc- 
cessful, additional  taxes  will  be  due  for 
1979,  1980,  1981.  and  future  years  until 
the  church  is  able  to  withdraw  from 
the  social  security  system.  The  total 
cost  to  the  church  is  estimated  to  be 
over  $30,000— all  because  social  securi- 
ty taxes  were  erroneously  paid  on  one 
employee  2  years  prior  to  the  change 
in  the  law. 

The  unfairness  of  this  tax  assess- 
ment is  obvious,  as  was  the  administra- 
tive procedure  directly  perpetrated  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
intent  of  the  retroactive  1976  legisla- 
tion was  not  to  force  those  who  did 
not  wish  the  protections  of  the  social 
security  system  to  accept  their  will, 
hence  I  believe  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  relieve  those  who  were  unduly 
harmed  by  such  actions  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.* 
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ANOTHER  HIGH-TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRY  COULD  BE  DOOMED 

HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  new  orders 
for  nuclear  powerplants  within  the 
United  States  have  dropped  sharply 
over  the  past  couple  of  years.  Regula- 
tory constrainte.  financial  difficulties 
of  the  electric  utility  industry,  and  a 
lessening  of  energy  demand  have 
caused  the  decline  in  domestic  orders, 
and  have  forced  U.S.  vendors  to  rely 
heavily  on  foreign  powerplant  buyers 
for  much  of  their  business. 

However,  an  article  in  the  August  31. 
1981,  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine 
points  out  that  the  United  States  is 
now  also  losing  much  of  its  overseas 
market  for  nuclear  plants,  fuel,  and 
services.  The  article  printed  below,  en- 
titled 'The  U.S.  Nuclear  Power  Indus- 
try Cries  for  Help,"  indicates  that  the 
U.S.  share  of  new  international  proj-  - 
ects  over  the  past  5  years  has  dropped 
from  70  percent  to  less  than  50  per- 
cent, and  of  10  overseas  orders  just 
last  year,  U.S.  manufacturers  got 
none. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  U.S.  nu- ' 
clear  manufacturing  industry  could 
very  well  be  on  its  deathbed.  The  slug- 
gishiness  of  our  nuclear  export  market 
is  caused  in  part  by  unfavorable  fi- 
nancing terms  available  in  the  United 
States  compared  to  what  is  offered  by 
other  countries  such  as  Pmnce  and 
the  restrictions  on  our  companies  in 
competing  against  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment-industry combine.  Survival  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  powerplant  makers  is 
definitely  in  the  balance,  and  we  could 
be  killing  yet  another  of  our  advanced 
technology  industries. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
become  as  alarmed  as  I  am.  We  must 
get  to  work  on  licensing  reform,  inter- 
national agreements  limiting  interest 
rates  on  export  loans,  and  other  solu- 
tions to  ease  the  constraints  on  indus- 
tries such  as  nuclear  manufacturing  if 
we  are  to  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  maintain  its  position  in  the 
world's  technology  market. 
The  U.S.  Nuclear  Power  Industry  Cries 

FOR  Help 
The  C.S.  nuclear  power  plant  manufactur- 
ing industry  may  be  in  its  death  throes.  So 
says  no  less  a  passionate  proponent  than  A. 
Philip  Bray,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  General  Electric  Co.'s  Nuclear 
Power  Systems  Div.  in  San  Jose.  Calif. 

About  21^  years  ago.  domestic  orders  for 
nuclear  power  plants  were  dropping  sharply 
because  of  falling  energy  demand,  severe 
regulatory  problems,  and  the  growing  finan- 
cial distress  of  many  electric  utilities  (BW— 
Dec.  25.  1978).  But  now  the  export  market 
also  is  drying  up  because  foreign  power 
plant  buyers  can  get  better  financing  terms, 
if  not  technology,  outside  the  U.S. 
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GE  still  has  45  nuclear  power  unite  under 
construction,  including  12  overseas,  accord- 
ing to  Bray.  But  it  has  not  signed  a  new  con- 
struction contract  in  the  past  five  years,  and 
unless  it  gete  considerable  new  business  in 
the  next  couple  of  years,  management  may 
elect  to  get  out  of  the  business. 

Irving  C.  Bupp  Jr.,  associate  professor  at 
Harvard's  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
thinks  the  U.S.  industry's  struggle  to  hang 
on  may  already  have  been  lost.  "There  are 
not  going  to  be  any  more  nuclear  [power 
plant]  orders  in  the  U.S.  this  century, "  he 
predicte.  There  will  be  some  from  foreign 
buyers.  But  soon  "all  four  remaining  U.S. 
vendors  have  to  decide  whether  they  will 
continue  to  commit  resources  to  an  industry 
with  no  growth  prospecte. "  This  includes 
GE  and  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  as 
well  as  Combustion  Engineering  Inc.  and 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Div.  of  McDermolt 

PERVASIVE  PESSIMISM 

Dropouts  could  come  sooner  rather  than 
later.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute  believes 
that  even  with  U.S.  energy  demand  growing 
at  a  scant  2  percent  annually,  the  nation's 
utilities  will  have  to  spend  $485  billion  by 
1990  on  new  power  plant  construction  and 
much  of  this  presumably  will  be  nuclear. 
But  others  think  that  this  is  so  much 
opium-puffing.  Harvard's  Bupp,  for  exam- 
ple, figures  that  even  without  nuclear  power 
additions  beyond  those  on  line  in  1979,  the 
electrical  service  margin  for  U.S.  utilities 
will  still  be  about  35  percent  at  the  end  of 
the  1980s.  Adds  Edwin  J.  O'Connell,  vice- 
president  of  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  which 
helped  build  one-third  of  all  nuclear  power 
plante  in  the  U.S.:  "Nothing  will  happen 
until  someone  needs  more  power." 

Even  then,  there  will  be  the  problem  ol 
who  will  pay  for  it.  Chauncey  Starr,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute,  is  one  who  believes  that  there 
could  be  U.S.  energy  shortages  In  the  late 
1980s.  But  the  utilities  have  "no  cash  flow 
to  support  new  construction,"  he  maintains. 

Battered  by  inflation,  soaring  interest 
costs  for  nuclear  plants  under  construction, 
and  a  holddown  on  government  licensing 
since  the  1979  accident  at  one  of  General 
Public  Utilities  Corp.'s  Three  Mile  Island 
power  units,  most  investor-owned  U.S.  elec- 
tric power  companies  are  mired  in  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble.  Since  1975,  they  have  can 
celed  contracte  for  about  50  nuclear  plants, 
16  in  1980  alone,  and  are  deferring  many 
more  orders.  This  is  what  makes  sales  of  nu- 
clear plante  to  foreign  buyers  so  important. 
"U.S.  manufacturers  have  got  to  be  able  to 
sell  in  the  foreign  market  or  they  won't  stay 
in  business, "  warns  EPRI's  Starr.  "It's  their 
only  market  right  now." 

A  DEARTH  OF  ORDERS 

Now  the  overseas  market  for  U.S.  vendors 
is  also  failing.  Over  the  past  five  years,  Wes- 
tinghouse claims  that  more  than  $9  billion 
in  foreign  orders  for  nuclear  plante,  fuel, 
and  services  have  been  snatched  from  U.S. 
manufacturers  partly  because  potential 
buyers  could  not  get  financing  help  in  the 
U.S.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  share  of  new  inter- 
national projecte  in  that  period  dropped 
from  70  percent  to  less  than  50  percent.  Of 
10  overseas  orders  last  year,  U.S.  manufac- 
turers got  none.  This  is  critically  important 
in  the  absence  of  new  orders  inside  the  U.S.. 
says  Theodore  Stem,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  Nuclear  Energy  Systems  for  Wes- 
tinghouse, because  "maintaining  the  tech- 
nological leadership  we've  enjoyed  can  only 
come  from  exporting  to  other  countries." 
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There  are  four  times  as  many  nuclear 
unite  planned  or  under  construction  outeide 
the  U.S.  as  in  this  country,  according  to  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  And  perhaps  iron- 
ically, most  overseas  unite  are  being  built  by 
foreign  licensees  of  U  S.  plant  designs. 
Prance's  Pramatome.  for  example,  is  a 
Westinghouse  protege,  while  GE  has  tech- 
nology transfer  agreemente  that  are  being 
turned  into  power  plant  orders  by  Japan's 
Hitachi  and  Toshiba.  The  latter  two  compa- 
nies, along  with  Tokyo  Electric  Power  Co. 
and  five  other  Japanese  utilities,  are  cur- 
rently working  on  a  GE  design  of  an  ad- 
vanced boiling  water  reactor  that  will  be 
simpler  and  therefore  cheaper  and  safer  to 
operate  than  current  models.  And  they  are 
making  such  progress  that  they  now  are 
"almost  equal "  on  the  technical  side  and 
"may  be  better "  in  manufacturing  hardware 
than  U.S.  companies,  boaste  Masao  Takuma. 
assistant  manager  of  Tokyo  Electrics  Gen- 
eral Planning  Div. 

A  FINANCING  HURDLE 

Moreover,  foreign  governmente  often  un- 
derwrite nuclear  sales,  esijecially  in  Prance, 
where  manufacturers  have  six  export  unite 
on  order  or  under  construction.  In  Prama- 
tome's  sale  of  two  900-Mw  reactors  to  South 
Korea  last  November,  for  example,  Banque 
Prancaise  du  Commerce  Exterieur  agreed  to 
finance  85  percent  of  their  cost  at  an  inter- 
est rate  of  only  7.6  percent.  In  the  U.S..  by 
contrast,  the  Export-Import  Bank  might  fi- 
nance 65  percent  of  an  overseas  nuclear 
plant  sale  and  would  charge  10.5  percent  in- 
terest. Por  two  nuclear  unite  on  which  GE 
and  Westinghouse  are  now  bidding  in 
Taiwan,  the  interest  rate  differential  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Prench  terms  on  a  $1.6 
billion  loan  could  easily  top  $500  million 
over  the  life  of  the  project.  Says  Starr:  "AH 
manufacturers  can  now  make  nuclear  power 
plante  that  work,  so  the  purchaser  tends  to 
buy  the  one  with  the  least  annual  capital 
outlay." 

Although  Westinghouse  and  GE  both  may 
be  discounting  U.S.  political  and  economic 
influence  that  could  help  them  win  upcom- 
ing orders  in  Mexico  and  Egypt,  as  well  as 
Taiwan,  the  financial  hurdle— what  West- 
Inghouse's  Stem  terms  "predatory  financ- 
ing"—could  be  a  killer.  Westinghouse  even 
suggeste  that  Prance  may  see  an  opportuni- 
ty "to  knock  out  much  of  ite  global  competi- 
tion if  it  can  dominate  the  [power  plant] 
export  market  over  the  next  few  years." 

In  cases  where  a  nuclear  power  plant  sale 
may  be  part  of  a  package  of  other  exporte. 
Prance  is  now  prepared  to  provide  up  to  100 
percent  financing  to  would-be  buyers.  And 
despite  Socialist  President  Francois  Mitter- 
rand's vow  to  rein  in  Prance's  ambitious  do- 
mestic nuclear  program,  Prench  foreign 
trade  officials  expect  that  this  will  have  no 
effect  on  ite  "full  battle"  for  export  sales. 
Indeed.  Mitterrand  has  pledged  to  double 
Prench  aid  to  developing  countries  from 
0.37  percent  to  0.7  percent  of  his  govern- 
ment's gross  national  product  by  1988. 

Not  surprisingly.  U.S.  power  plant  vendors 
would  like  similar  treatment  from  the  U.S. 
Export  Import  Bank  in  the  form  of  subsi- 
dized loans.  But  they  are  very  unlikely  to 
get  it.  And  that  means  that  the  survival  of 
U.S.  Nuclear  power  plant  makers  may 
depend  on  help  from  somewhere  else— per- 
haps from  an  international  agreement  such 
as  the  accord  worked  out  recently  between 
the  U.S..  Prance,  Britain,  and  West  Oerma- 
ny  that  limite  interest  rates  on  aircraft 
export  loans  to  12  percent. 
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LICEMSING  REFORM 

But  this  will  not  solve  the  domestic  indus- 
try's fundamental,  long-term  problems  at 
home.  And  to  this  end,  it  is  lobbying  hard  in 
Washington  to  get  changes  in  present  li- 
censing rules.  Particularly  costly  and  unnec- 
essary, it  believes,  is  a  provision  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  that  requires  a  detailed 
review  of  every  new  power  plant,  regardless 
of  how  many  times  ite  design  has  been  used, 
plus  a  two-step  review  for  a  construction 
permit  and  an  operating  license.  This  time- 
consuming  process  means  it  takes  about  12 
years  for  a  new  nuclear  plant  to  be  put  into 
commercial  operation  in  the  U.S.,  double 
the  time  it  took  a  decade  ago  and  double  the 
time  it  now  takes  abroad. 

The  industry  has  long  argued  that  dupli- 
cative reviews  are  unnecessary,  but  it  has  re- 
ceived little  sympathy.  Recently,  however, 
Morris  K.  Udal!  (D-Ariz.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  said  he  now  be- 
lieves "a  high  degree  of  standardization  may 
be  the  way  to  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  of 
the  past"  in  nuclear  power  plant  construc- 
tion. And  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  from  a  different  direction.  Single 
stage  licensing,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  now  figures,  would  encourage 
U.S.  power  plant  vendors  to  continue  to  de- 
velop standardized  designs.  And  the  utilities 
would  profit  because  they  could  order 
plante  with  preapproved  designs,  saving 
time  and  money  by  having  only  to  gel  site- 
specific  features  licensed  separately. 

THE  SLUGGISH  EXPORT  MARKET  EOR  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 
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GE's  Bray,  whose  company  suggested 
such  an  arrangement  nearly  a  decade  ago, 
would  warmly  endorse  such  regulatory 
reform.  It  makes  just  as  much  sense  to  li- 
cense nuclear  powerplant  designs  as  it  does 
to  allow  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  approve  a  new  Boeing  jet  aircraft 
design,  he  argues.  "Defending  each  nuclear 
plant  as  though  it  were  the  first  of  a  kind  is 
killing  us,"  according  to  Bray. 

THE  COST  OF  DELAY 

It  is  also  killing  the  budgete  of  U.S.  utili- 
ties. A  GE  Model-6  boiling  water  nuclear  re- 
actor order  by  Taiwan  in  1974  is  now  operat- 
ing at  65%  of  ite  rated  1.000-Mw  capacity 
while  a  similar  reactor,  ordered  by  Houston 
Lighting  <5c  Power  Co.  at  the  same  time,  is 
still  awaiting  a  construction  permit  and  will 
not  be  on  line  until  1990  at  the  earliest.  GE 
says. 

Since  each  unit  coste  more  than  $1  billion, 
even  a  year's  delay  can  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  extra  interest  coste. 
Bray  pointe  out.  Thus,  without  "power  wor- 
thiness" or  "nuclear  acceptability  certifi- 
cates," it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  U.S.  utilities 
are  not  going  to  buy  any  more  nuclear 
power  unite,   he  contends.  The  electricity 
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consumer  also  loses,  claims  Westinghouse's 
Stern,  because  "nuclear  still  represente  the 
lowest  cost  power  generation  if  we  can 
streamline  ite  licensing. " 

Some  reforms  may  not  be  too  long  in 
coming.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, revamped  under  Reagan,  has  endorsed 
consideration  of  licensing  changes  and  also 
says  it  favors  granting  low-power  testing  li- 
censes to  some  new  powerplants.  Equally 
significant,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulation 
Commission  may  soon  allow  utilities  greater 
flexibility  in  charging  their  customers  for 
powerplant  construction  in  progress,  in 
effect  cutting  their  capital  cost  burden  by 
shifting  some  of  it  to  consumers 

PHASING  OUT 

If  such  reforms  take  place,  Bechtel's 
O'Connell  thinks  there  could  l)e  at  least  two 
new  U.S.  nuclear  plant  orders  next  year. 
But  manufacturers  are  not  counting  on 
them  and.  in  any  event,  a  few  orders  would 
not  be  enough  to  keep  them  all  in  business. 
Thus.  Combustion  Engineering  Inc..  which 
has  only  14  nuclear  plante  under  construc- 
tion and  which  expecte  no  new  orders  until 
sometime  in  the  mid-1980s,  is  focusing  on 
Navy  work,  building  pressure  vessels  for 
other  industries,  and  on  going  after  what 
Vice-President  Donald  E.  Lyons  calls  "the 
strong  aftermarket"  of  nuclear  plant  servic- 
ing and  upgrading.  And  Babcock  &  Wilcox, 
which  has  had  seven  power  plant  orders 
canceled  since  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  is  diversifying  "so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue in  a  profitable  mode  if  that  [nuclear] 
business  never  develops,"  according  to 
Senior  Vice-President  John  H.  MacMillan. 

At  GE,  Bray  admite  that  his  company's 
nuclear  power  business  is  now  "modestly '" 
unprofitable.  But  he  is  more  concerned 
about  what  will  happen  when  ite  current 
$5.5  billion  backlog  is  worked  down  to  $1.9 
billion  by  1985  and  there  are  no  new  orders. 
With  68  domestic  nuclear  plante  under  con- 
struction between  them,  both  GE  and  West- 
inghouse would  probably  have  a  continuing 
good  business  in  providing  fuel  and  services. 
But  even  if  there  are  new  orders  many  in- 
dustry insiders  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
room  enough  for  four  nuclear  plant  build- 
ers. 

Bechtel's  OConnell  suspecte  demand  will 
still  support  two  producers,  and  he  thinks 
GE  and  Westinghouse  will  eventually  split 
the  nuclear  plant  business  as  they  do  with 
turbines.  But  Bray  worries  that  there  could 
be  no  survivors  because  as  the  industry 
shrinks,  many  parts  suppliers  could  decide 
not  to  renew  their  government  eligibility.  If 
that  happens,  he  maintains,  there  soon  may 
not  be  enough  of  them  left  to  support  any 
nuclear  plant  manufacturer. 

Already,  "qualified  vendors  are  fading 
away, "  Bray  warns.  "Its  the  11th  hour."  If 
nothing  changes  in  the  next  two  years,  he 
believes,  the  U.S.  could  inadvertently  "kill 
another  industry."* 


UNIFORM  CRIME  REPORT  FOR 
1980 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  re- 
centLv  released  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports for  1980.  This  report  estimates 
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3,759.193  burglaries  occurred  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  That  means 
there  was  approximately  one  burglary 
every  8  seconds.  This  type  of  offense 
comprised  28  percent  of  the  total  FBI 
crime  index  and  31  percent  of  reported 
property  crime. 

Larceny-theft  was  estimated  at  a 
staggering  7,112,657  offenses  in  1980. 
Every  4  seconds,  there  was  one  larce- 
_^y-theft  in  our  Nation;  53  percent  of 
the  crime  index  total  and  59  percent 
of  the  property  crime  total  were  larce- 
ny-thefts. 

Our  citizens  are  being  robbed  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  The  average 
value  of  property  stolen  by  larceny- 
theft  was  $307,  totaling  a  national  loss 
to  victims  of  $2.2  billion.  While  burgla- 
ries are  less  frequent,  the  loss  is  more 
profound.  The  average  dollar  loss  per 
burglary  was  $882,  with  nationally  es- 
timated losses  of  $3.3  billion. 

Clearly,  the  trend  is  upward  for  both 
burglary  and  larceny-theft  with  re- 
spective growth  rates  of  14  percent 
and  8  percent.  What  used  to  be  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  cities  has  now  spread, 
well  beyond  urban  boundaries.  Larce- 
ny-theft has  increased  in  suburban 
and  rural  areas,  6  percent  and  12  per- 
cent, respectively.  Burglaries  in  subur- 
ban areas  have  increased  15  percent, 
while  rural  areas  have  experienced  a 
13-percent  rise. 

Our  law  enforcement  efforts  have 
been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increases  in  property  crime.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  root  of 
this  crime— the  quick  conversion  of 
stolen  valuables  for  cash.  As  a  counter- 
measure  to  prevent  transactions  in 
stolen  goods  and  to  aid  in  the  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  stolen  prop- 
erty. I  have  introduced  the  Anti-Fenc- 
ing Act  of  1981. 

This  bill  prohibits  any  dealer  in 
valuables  containing  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num, or  gems  from  receiving  or  pur- 
chasing these  items  from  an  individual 
under  the  age  of  18.  This  accounts  for 
45  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  on 
larceny-theft.  This  also  forbids  re- 
ceipts to  intoxicated  or  drugged  sell- 
ers. 

To  aid  in  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  crimes,  dealers  are  also  re- 
quired to  secure  valid  identification 
from  the  seller;  maintain  permanent 
records  of  the  transaction  for  at  least 
1  year,  including  birthdate,  address, 
and  thumbprint  of  seller;  and  perma- 
nent records  would  be  subject  to  in- 
spection by  any  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial during  regular  business  hours.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  forbids  any  payout  in 
cash  for  the  item  received  and  unal- 
tered retention  of  the  valuable  for  7 
days  by  the  dealer. 

This  is  a  tough  bill  which  is  designed 
to  drastically  reduce  the  market  for 
stolen  goods.  Without  easy  access  to 
fencing  outlets,  the  love  of  easy  money 
*rom  stealing  is  no  longer  attractive. 
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There  are  paperwork  requirements  for 
dealers  which  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  but  will  supply  law  enforce- 
ment officials  with  solid  leads  and  evi- 
dentiary chains  which  would  help 
prosecution. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  measure.* 


THE  F/A-18-WITH  WEAPONS 
SYSTEMS  LIKE  THIS.  WHO 
NEEDS  ENEMIES 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


or  MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues:  Wednesday,  September  30. 
1981.  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  day 
of  U.S.  naval  glory  and  achievement; 
however,  one  not  rivaling,  emphatical- 
ly not  rivaling,  the  U.S.  Navy  World 
War  II  victory  at  Midway  and  the  Rev- 
olutionary victories  of  John  Paul 
Jones.  On  this  crisp  fall  day,  an  F/A- 
18  naval  aircraft  got  its  first  kill  in  a 
maneuver  hitherto  unused  in  air  war- 
fare. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  victim  of 
the  F/A-18  was  not  a  hostile  aggres- 
sor's aircraft.  No,  the  F/A-18  struck 
closer  to  home.  The  F/A-18  got  one  of 
our  own.  From  the  information  I  have 
received,  an  F/A-18  accompanied  by  a 
two-seated  version  of  an  A-4,  a  20- 
year-old  U.S.  naval  aircraft,  was  on  a 
vital  mission.  In  the  A-4  was  a  McDon- 
nell Douglas  cameraman  filming  the 
F/A-18  in  "action"— no  doubt  to  con- 
vince the  F/A-18  skeptics  about  the 
merits  of  this  aircraft. 

One  dramatic  shot  was  to  be  of  the 
F/A-18  releasing  its  bombs.  While  the 
bomb  release  mechanism  was  being  op- 
erated, the  bomb  rack  fell  off.  The 
rack  hit  the  A-4  and  knocked  it  out  of 
the  sky.  Fortunately,  the  two  crewmen 
parachuted  to  safety. 

This  is  another  important  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  naval  history.  The  F/A- 
18  is  combat-tested.  It  has  a  higher  kill 
count  of  U.S.  aircraft  than  the  Soviet 
Air  Force  and  Navy  combined  and  its 
technique  is  brilliant  and  cost  effi- 
cient. Rather  than  using  bombs,  our 
first  line  of  defense  is  now  bomb  racks. 
I  must  ask,  however,  what  was  going 
on  up  there.  Why  is  this  plane  falling 
apart?  Was  it  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
cameraman  working  and  filming  in  the 
A-4?  Was  this  film  to  be  a  Navy  propa- 
ganda piece  or  a  McDonnell  Douglas 
promotion?  If  it  was  the  latter,  is  the 
company  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  A-4?  I  hope  the  Navy  will  inform 
Congress  of  this  incident  and  the 
issues  I  raised  in  a  timely  fashion.* 
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LOCKHEED  HAS  THE  ANSWER 
WITH  IMPROVED  C-5 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  just  informed  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
budget  will  have  to  be  cut  some  more 
and  that  even  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  have  to  be  cut,  if  the  econo- 
my is  to  prosper  and  we  are  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  next  few  years. 
One  certain  way  that  some  economies 
can  be  achieved  is  to  accept  the  Lock- 
heed fixed  price  offer  to  build  addi- 
tional improved  C-5's.  Thus,  we  could 
have  more  proven  transport  planes  for 
our  Rapid  Deployment  Force  sooner 
and  cheaper  that  the  CX  plane  whose 
ultimate  costs  and  performance  are  as 
yet  unknown.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1981.  in  an  interview  with 
Congressman  Larry  P.  McDonald.  I 
certainly  want  to  say  I  agree  with 
what  he  had  to  say  and  include  this 
item  in  the  Record  as  a  positive  pro- 
posal that  will  benefit  our  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  taxpayer: 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Sept.  21.  19811 

Lockheed  Ofters  Military  New  Deal 

(By  Evan  Kossoff) 

Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  has  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  an  llth-hour  proposal 
that  could  reverse  its  recent  loss  to  McDon- 
nell Douglas  Corp.  and  bring  to  it  a  multibil- 
lion-doUar  contract  to  build  military  airlift 
planes. 

To  help  turn  the  tide,  the  Marietta  firm 
has  offered  the  Air  Force  a  firm  fixed-price 
contract,  something  company  officials  say  is 
"very  unusual."  especially  during  inflation- 
ary times. 

"I  think  it's  a  tremendous  deal."  said  Rep. 
Larry  McDonald  (D-Ga.),  who  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  its 
Research  and  Development  subcommittee 
and  the  airlift  subcommittee. 

McDonald  represents  the  district  that  in- 
cludes Marietta  and  the  Lockheed-Georgia 
facilities. 

"I  don't  believe  the  Pentagon  can  turn  a 
blind  eye.  It's  a  whale  of  a  buy."  McDonald 
said. 

The  new  proposal,  which  provides  for  con- 
struction of  44  modified  C-5  aircraft  at  a 
fixed  price  of  $4.18  billion,  could  bring  as 
many  as  8.500  jobs  to  the  Marietta-based 
subsidiary  of  Lockheed  Corp.  by  1985.  with 
the  period  of  rejuvenated  employment  last- 
ing at  least  through  1987. 

Employment  would  remain  higher  several 
years  longer  if  the  Air  Force  decides  to  buy 
additional  C-5Ns.  as  the  proposed,  improved 
version  of  the  existing  C-5A  Galaxy  is 
called.  The  "N  "  stands  for  "new. " 

Lockheed-Georgia  has  offered  to  build  44 
more  C-5Ns  for  $2.54  billion,  and  a  third 
order  of  44  C-5Ns  for  $2.4  billion. 
An   alternative   for   Lockheed-Georgia   is 
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that  employment  of  one  of  the  state's  larg- 
est employers  will  remain  at  about  13,500 
until  mid-1987,  when  significant  cutbacks 
could  occur. 

Lockheed-Georgia  last  month  lost  a  bid  to 
build  a  completely  new  airlift  plane,  tenta- 
tively titled  C-X.  which  could  have  added 
more  than  12.000  jobs  at  its  peak  in  1985 
and  would  have  continued  to  boost  employ- 
ment through  1990. 

The  Air  Force  announced  Aug.  28  that  the 
proposed  C-X  military  transport  plane 
would  be  built  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
of  Long  Beach.  Calif.— awarding  to  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  division  a  con- 
tract estimated  to  be  worth  $10  billion  to 
$15  billion. 

Lockheed-Georgia  and  Seattle-based 
Boeing  Co.  were  losers  in  the  CX  competi- 
tion. 

The  Air  Force  has  not  yet  revealed  the  rea- 
sons for  its  decision. 

But  Lockheed-Georgia  rebounded  in  a 
Sept.  14  letter  to  Air  Force  Secretary  Verne 
Orr  offering  "proven  airlift  capability  to 
help  satisfy  the  additional  outsize/oversize 
airlift  requirements  .  .  .  much  sooner  than 
any  other  approach,  at  much  less  cost,  with 
no  R&D  (research  and  development)  fund- 
ing and  no  technical  or  cost  risk  to  the  gov- 
ernment." 

It  is  the  third  time  since  Lockheed-Geor- 
gia submitted  its  proposal  to  build  a  C-X  air- 
craft at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  the 
company  has  formally  proposed  reopening 
its  C-5  assembly  line  to  build  modified  ver- 
sions of  the  C-5A.  Each  of  the  three  propos- 
als has  been  slightly  different,  and  the  third 
one  is  the  only  one  to  offer  a  firm  fixed 
price. 

The  C-5A  is  the  only  existing  airlifter  ca- 
pable of  carrying  "outsized"  cargo  such  as 
large  helicopters  and  tanks.  The  proposed 
C-X  would  also  be  able  to  handle  the  large 
cargo. 

The  Air  Force  has  yet  to  prove  the  need 
for  the  C-X  and  its  great  expense  to  Con- 
gress, so  Congress  has  slowed  financing  of 
the  program  significantly. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $245.7  million  in 
fiscal  1982  funding.  The  Senate  approved 
authorization  for  $1  million,  while  the 
House  voted  $20  million,  plus  $150  million 
for  purchase  of  existing  wide-body  aircraft. 

A  final  decision  remains  stalled  in  confer- 
ence committee. 

And  it  will  no  doubt  be  affected  by  admin- 
istration budget  cuts.  Purchase  of  new  mili- 
tary airlifters  is  "one  of  those  programs 
(that  hangs)  in  the  balance."  according  to 
one  congressional  source. 

Similarly,  in  announcing  the  C-X  contract 
winner,  the  Air  Force  was  forced  to  state 
that  the  choice  "does  not  represent  an  Air 
Force  commitment  to  build  the  C-X.  Cur- 
rently the  Air  Force  is  evaluating  several 
mixes  of  out-sized  and  oversized  bulk-capa- 
ble aircraft,  to  correct  the  current  shortfall 
in  airlift  capability." 

The  move  to  correct  the  shortfall  gained 
steam  last  year  when  concern  over  Middle 
East  developments  led  observers  to  believe 
the  United  States  might  have  to  move  in 
troops  and  equipment  quickly  to  protect  oil 
fields  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  en- 
croachers.  With  the  Air  Force  initially  de- 
manding development  of  a  new  plane,  the  C- 
X  program  was  born.  Now.  one  alternative  is 
Lockheed-Georgia's  C-5N. 

According  to  Rep.  McDonald.  Lockheed- 
Georgia  lost  the  C-X  competition  because 
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McDonnell  Douglas'  proposal  had  a  "re- 
markably low"  price,  including  guaranteed 
research  and  development  costs.  Production 
costs,  however,  were  not  similarly  fixed. 

The  winner's  bid  was  so  low.  it  not  only 
beat  out  Lockheed-Georgia— which  has  built 
all  of  the  Air  Force's  airlift  craft  now  in 
service— but  was  substantially  below  the  Air 
Force's  estimated  project  cost. 

And.  McDonald  contends.  "If  it  goes 
through,  you're  going  to  find  yourself  faced 
with  tremendous  overruns  .  .  .  (which)  leave 
everyone  with  a  bad  taste."  Almost  all  mili- 
tary systems  end  up  with  overruns  anyway, 
he  added. 

In  comparison.  McDonald  said.  Lockheed- 
Georgia  has  guaranteed  a  "rock-bottom, 
fixed  price.  They're  willing  to  bet  their  cor- 
poration on  it." 

In  the  Sept.  14  letter.  Roy  A.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  Lockheed-Georgia's  parent 
company.  Burbank.  Calif.-based  Lockheed 
Corp..  also  noted  other  advantages  to  the  C- 
5N  proposal: 

If  the  go-ahead  is  given  by  November,  the 
first  C-5N  would  be  delivered  in  operational 
status  in  December  1984.  The  first  squadron 
of  16  aircraft  would  be  ready  in  1986.  two 
years  before  a  squadron  of  C-Xs  might  be 
available. 

No  research  and  development  funding  is 
needed.  The  amount  of  money  that  would 
be  spent  developing  the  CX  (pre-production 
costs)  will  purchase  17  C-5Ns. 

Improvements  in  the  C-5  provide  higher 
payload  and  range,  lower  maintenance  man 
hours  per  flying  hour  and  better  dispatch 
reliability.  Stronger  wings,  scheduled  to  be 
installed  on  the  Air  Force's  existing  fleet  of 
C-?As.  will  be  included  on  the  C-5N.  as  will 
an  improved  engine  already  in  existence. 

Fewer  unknowns  exist  with  the  C-5N  be- 
cause it  is  derived  from  an  existing  aircraft 
and  will  need  less  testing. 

Lockheed-Georgia  has  kept  most  of  the 
tooling  from  C-5A  production,  completed 
several  years  ago.  The  tooling  is  valued 
today  at  $875  million. 

Lockheed-Georgia  offers  a  five-year  war- 
ranty. 

The  44  C-5s  would  fill  one-half  of  the  na- 
tion's 20-million-ton-miles-per-day  airlift 
shortfall  cited  in  a  congressionally  mandat- 
ed mobility  study. 

Cargo-capable  wide-body  aircraft  operated 
by  the  nation's  major  airlines  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Force  would 
deliver  the  balance  of  the  20  million  ton 
miles  per  day.  the  Lockheed  letter  said. 

While  Boeing  still  could  come  up  with  an 
alternative  for  the  Air  Force,  the  current 
bout  to  build  new  military  airlift  planes 
looks  more  like  a  two-horse  race. 

"Round  2."  Lockheed-Georgia  officials  say 
of  the  battle,  conceding  the  first  round  to 
McDonnell  Douglas. 

"How  important  is  it?"  J.  W.  Currie  Jr..  a 
Lockheed-Georgia  vice  president,  said  of  the 
C-5N  project.  'It's  obviously  $4.18  billion 
worth  of  importance  to  us.  It  keeps  us  in 
the  business  of  building  all  of  the  nation's 
airlifters." 

Finally.  Currie  said,  "We're  not  very  gra- 
cious losers.  "• 
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AD  HOC  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  IRISH  AFFAIRS:  4 
YEARS  OF  ADVOCACY  ON 
BEHALF  OP  PEACE  AND  JUS- 
TICE FOR  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  House  on 
Sunday,  September  27.  the  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Af- 
fairs observed  its  fourth  anniversary. 
As  chairman  of  this  125-member,  bi- 
partisan body,  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  review  the  past,  analyze  the 
present,  and  discuss  our  future  activi- 
ties. 

From  the  outset,  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee was  formed  by  and  for  the  millions 
of  Irish  Americans  who  desire  peace 
and  justice  for  Northern  Ireland.  Spe- 
cifically, the  leadership  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  and  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus,  two  of  this  Nation's 
largest  and  most  prestigious  Irish 
American  organizations  approached 
me  in  1977  and  asked  me  to  establish 
the  committee  and  to  serve  as  its 
chairman.  I  accepted  this  invitation 
and  the  committee  was  established 
with  an  initial  membership  of  30  mem- 
bers. In  the  succeeding  months  and 
years  the  members  of  the  committee 
grew.  It  has  always  been  bipartisan  in 
makeup  and  activity. 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  es- 
tablished, we  announced  that  our 
goals  were  threefold  in  nature: 

First,  we  sought  congressional  hear- 
ings on  Northern  Ireland; 

Second,  we  sought  to  change  the 
State  Department's  visa  policy  which 
served  to  exclude  legitimate  segments 
of  Irish  political  thought  from  enter- 
ing our  Nation;  and 

Third,  we  sought  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  broader  perspective  on  the 
Irish  question. 

Now  4  years  later,  we  have  made 
strides  in  achieving  each  of  our  objec- 
tives. In  the  most  general  sense,  the  ad 
hoc  committee  has  raised  the  Irish 
issue  from  a  position  of  obscurity  to 
one  which  now  regularly  commands 
national  and  international  attention. 
We  have  seen  Northern  Ireland 
emerge  both  as  a  valid  foreign  policy 
and  political  issue  in  the  United 
States.  Our  primary  role,  as  a  nonoffi- 
cial  and  nonlegislative  committee,  in 
this  matter  is  to  maintain  a  highly 
visible  profile  for  the  United  States  as 
we  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  seek- 
ing a  just  resolution  of  this  situation 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  ACCOMPLISHED  TO  DATE? 

Our  bipartisan  activities  have  pro- 
duced several  major  initiatives  since 
our  formation  in  1977.  These  activities 
have  underscored  our  success  in  filling 
the  vacuum  created  by  previous  lack 
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of  leadership  on  this  issue  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  ad  hoc  committee. 

A  mere  6  months  after  the  commit- 
tee began  its  work.  Prime  Minister 
Lynch  of  Ireland  attacked  my  role  as 
chairman  and  the  work  we  were  seek- 
ing to  do.  As  a  result,  world  attention 
focused  on  our  group  and  the  net 
effect  was  a  dramatic  increase  in  our 
membership  to  over  100  members. 

The  year  1978  was  an  active  year  for 
the  committee  in  the  legislative  arena 
as  well.  For  the  first  time  ever,  a  spe- 
cial order  was  conducted  on  human 
rights  abuses  in  Northern  Ireland  in 
June  of  that  year  which  focused  on 
the  reports  of  Amnesty  International 
and  other  international  watchdog 
groups  which  cited  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  for  numerous  violations 
of  human  rights  of  prisoners  and 
prjgon  suspects  in  Ulster's  Maze 
Prison.  As  a  result  of  these  charges 
and  in  response  to  negative  world 
opinion,  the  British  appointed  their 
own  commission  to  investigate  these 
charges.  This  Bennett  Commission  as 
it  was  called,  confirmed  the  reports  of 
Amnesty  and  others  and  legitimized 
the  claims  of  the  ad  hoc  committee. 

Responding  the  international  pleas 
for  an  immediate  solution  to  the 
human  rights  problem  in  the  north,  I 
personally  led  a  delegation  of  House 
Members  and  Irish  American  leaders 
to  Ulster  in  November  of  1978  to  get  a 
firsthand  account  of  the  situation. 
Upon  our  return,  I  met  with  then-As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
Pat  Derian  as  well  as  U.N.  Ambassador 
Andrew  Young,  to  express  the  commit- 
tee's wish  to  see  the  United  States 
speak  out  on  this  issue. 

The  year  1979  saw  continued  advoca- 
cy on  behalf  of  peace  and  justice  in 
Northern  Ireland.  In  February,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee met  and  unanimously  endorsed 
a  proposal  to  sponsor  a  peace  forum 
where  all  parties  and  organizations  in 
Ulster  would  be  invited  to  present  and 
discuss  peace  proposals.  It  has  been 
the  contention  of  the  committee  from 
its  inception  that  no  peace  would  come 
to  Northern  Ireland  unless  all  parties 
involved  in  the  conflict  were  a  part  of 
the  solution.  Nobel  Price  laureate 
Sean  McBride  and  Irish  and  European 
Parliament  Deputy  Neil  Blaney  both 
addressed  the  committee  and  endorsed 
this  proposal  and  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  May,  I  introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  122,  a  resolution 
prompted  by  the  continued  inability  of 
the  British  Government  to  effect  a 
peaceful  solution  calling  upon  them  to 
embark  on  a  new  initiative  to  promote 
peace  and  self-determination  there. 
This  resolution  received  strong  sup- 
port from  the  committee  and  from  the 
Irish-American  conununity  resulting 
in  120  cosponsors. 

The  highlight  of  our  accomplish- 
ments, which  remains  the  centerpiece 
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of  our  accomplishments  to  date,  is  the 
August  1979  susijension  of  arms  sales 
to  Great  Britain  for  use  in  Northern 
Ireland.  This  action  was  generated  by 
the  discovery  that  the  United  States 
had  regularly  made  such  sales  to  the 
RUC— sales  which  directly  violated 
both  the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  our 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  pro- 
hibits such  action  to  violators  of  hu- 
man rights.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  members  in  highlighting 
this  problem  during  consideration  of 
the  State  Department's  1980  appro- 
priations bill,  hearings  were  held  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  first 
time  since  1972. 

This  suspension  remains  in  effect, 
and  was  most  recently  reaffirmed  by 
the  administration  in  a  reply  to  our  in- 
quiry earlier  this  year.  The  ad  hoc 
committee  considers  it  essential  that 
this  suspension  remain  in  effect  and 
will  continue  to  work  to  insure  its  re- 
tention until  peace  comes  to  Northern 
Ireland. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  continued  to 
promote  the  United  States  role  in 
helping  to  resolve  the  Ulster  situation 
throughout  1980.  After  consulting  , 
with  former  President  Carter  on  sever- 
al occasions  on  this  matter.  Northern 
Ireland  became  for  the  first  time  a 
part  of  the  1980  Democratic  Party 
platform  in  part  due  to  my  testimony 
before  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee's effectiveness  in  making  this  a 
visible  issue  for  the  President's  cam- 
paign. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  TODAY? 

This  year,  our  bipartisan  efforts 
have  produced  several  important  ini- 
tiatives. As  noted  above,  one  of  the 
committee's  first  actions  of  the  97th 
Congress  was  to  contact  President 
Reagan  to  reaffirm  the  gim  ban  sus- 
pension. 

Our  efforts  this  year  also  centered 
around  the  ongoing  hunger  strike  in 
Ulster's  Maze  Prison  conducted  by  in- 
mates seeking  basic  prison  reforms.  In 
March  of  this  year,  I  was  joined  by  20 
of  my  colleagues  in  sending  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  urging  that  he 
speak  directly  with  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  and  urge  her  government  to 
abandon  their  inflexible  policy  in  this 
matter.  We  also  appealed  to  Margaret 
Thatcher  personally  in  a  telegram 
signed  by  50  Members  urging  her  to 
commence  negotiations  on  the  hunger 
strike  before  any  feasible  solution  was 
permanently  out  of  reach. 

This  plea,  along  with  those  of  Pope 
Paul  II  and  other  world  leaders  who 
have  spoken  out  on  this  matter,  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  The  hunger  strike  contin- 
ues, seven  young  men  have  died  and 
others  wait  to  take  their  place.  British 
policy  in  the  matter  of  Northern  Ire- 
land has  demonstrated  itself  to  be 
devoid  of  compassion  and  disdainful  of 
world  opinion. 
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In  order  to  demonstrate  congression- 
al concern  for  a  resolution  of  the 
hunger  strike  in  a  tangible  fashion.  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  158 
which  urges  the  British  Government 
to  embark  upon  a  humanitarian  reso- 
lution of  the  hunger  strike.  This  solu- 
tion, which  now  has  over  80  cospon- 
sors.  also  restates  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee's total  opposition  to  all  forms  of  vi- 
olence which  currently  exist  in  the 
North— both  official  and  civilian.  We 
will  continue  to  push  for  adoption  of 
this  resolution  in  order  to  solidify  con- 
gressional concern  in  this  area  and 
place  this  House  on  record  in  support 
of  a  just  solution  to  this  issue. 

The  committee  was  honored  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  two  witnesses  on 
July  11  of  this  year  who  provided  first- 
hand accounts  of  the  current  situation 
in  Ulster.  Father  Brian  Brady,  religion 
department  head  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege of  Education  in  Belfast  and  a 
leader  in  the  human  rights  movement, 
presented  testimony  on  economic  dis- 
crimination in  Northern  Ireland  by 
American  manufacturing  firms.  We 
also  heard  from  Mickey  Brennan  with 
the  AFL-CIO  who  visited  with  labor 
leaders  in  Ireland  and  presented  his 
impressions  on  the  current  situation 
to  committee  members. 

Both  these  witnesses  underscored 
what  we  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  have 
sought  to  dramatize:  The  current  situ- 
ation in  Northern  Ireland  is  in  need  of 
an  immediate  humanitarian  and  equi- 
table solution  in  lieu  of  the  current  in- 
transigence of  British  policy.  The  ad 
hoc  committee  will  continue  to  work 
to  effect  such  a  solution  in  both  the 
hunger  strike  as  well  as  an  overall  so- 
lution to  the  Irish  question  before  any 
solution  permanent  exceeds  our  grasp. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING? 

The  future  efforts  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  will  be  directed  toward 
working  to  develop  an  economic  assist- 
ance package  for  Northern  Ireland  in 
keeping  with  the  historical  role  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  such  for- 
eign aid  to  promote  economic  and  po- 
litical stability.  It  is  my  contention 
that  such  aid  would  be  instrumental  in 
returning  economic  renewal  to  the 
north  as  well  as  help  to  stabilize  the 
current  situation  so  that  discussion 
toward  a  permanent  solution  could 
commence  with  all  parties  involved. 
Such  aid  might  also  attract  additional 
U.S.  investment  in  this  area,  and 
follow  the  lead  of  several  major  firms 
who  have  business  interests  there. 

In  retrospect,  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  can 
justifiably  be  proud  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  this  issue  since  our  be- 
ginning in  1977.  The  issue  of  Northern 
Ireland  is  now  a  component  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  we  will  continue  to 
work  to  keep  it  a  viable  component  of 
U.S.  actions  in  the  international  arena. 
The  issues  of  human  rights,  economic 
justice,  and  humanitarian  resolve  will 
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continue  to  highlight  our  work  in 
helping  to  promote  a  peaceful  solution 
for  Northern  Ireland.  Now  more  than 
ever,  the  United  States  can  contribute 
to  a  solution  to  this  problem  for  never 
has  there  been  greater  instability, 
bloodshed,  and  strife.  Progress  has 
been  made,  but  it  is  infinitesimal  to 
the  work  which  is  yet  to  be  done.  We 
stand  ready  to  work  with  all  parties 
and  individuals  in  seeking  an  end  to 
the  crisis  which  faces  Northern  Ire- 
land.* 
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FREE  CUBAN  SUPPORT  FOR 
"RADIO  MARTI  •  EXPRESSED 
TO  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  Castro's  radios 
are  filling  the  airwaves  with  his  com- 
munistic propaganda.  For  too  long  he 
has  had  his  own  way  In  this  form  of 
radio  warfare.  Now  President  Reagan 
has  announced  that  a  counter  to  Cas- 
tro's activities,  in  the  form  of  Radio 
Marti  will  begin  to  broadcast  the  truth 
to  Cuba  and  its  people.  This  is  long 
overdue.  A  letter,  expressing  strong 
support,  was  recently  sent  to  me.  It  is 
signed  by  the  heads  of  important  orga- 
nizations that  include  the  best  of  the 
Cuban  exiles,  such  as  Dr.  Manual 
Campo,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Physi- 
cian's Association  of  Clinics,  Hospitals, 
and  Annex;  Mr.  Andres  Nazario  Sar- 
gent, president  of  Alpha  66:  Mr.  Luis 
Sabines,  president  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce:  and  Mr. 
Armando  J.  Ducelo,  president  of  the 
Sertoma  Clubs.  Radio  Marti  can  be  a 
positive  factor  in  combatting  the 
spread  of  Castro's  subversion,  so  I  feel 
it  needs  the  thoughtful  support  of  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  I  include  the  text 
of  the  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Miami,  September  28,  1981. 
Hon.  Larry  McDonald, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned.  Directors  of 
the  most  important  Civic,  Professional  and 
Labor  Organizations  in  the  United  States,  in 
exile  from  Cuba,  wish  to  let  you  know  and 
express  our  most  profound  satisfaction  for 
the  announcement  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  President  Mr.  Reagan  of  the 
planning  of  a  Radio  Broadcasting  Station 
"Radio  Marti"  to  make  possible  for  the 
Cuban  People  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in 
their  own  country,  to  be  informed  of  the 
dictatorial  ill-government  that  they  have,  to 
know  how  that  government  promote  inter- 
national terrorism  and  subversion  in  this 
hemisphere  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
denounced  by  high  public  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

For  that  reason  we  have  written  today  to 
the  President  of  the  United  State^,  Mr. 
Ronald  Reagan  a  letter,  the  fundamental 
points  of  which,  we  desire  that  you  commu- 


nicate to  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
request  we  make  because  we  are  convinced 
that  you  are  one  of  the  most  firm  enemies 
of  communism  in  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  United  States  government. 

We  express  to  the  President  our  total  ap- 
proval of  his  Administration  and  our  firm 
belief  that  to  liberate  Cuba  from  the  Marx- 
ist tyranny  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the  sub- 
version, the  guerrrillas,  and  the  terrorism 
that  Fidel  Castro  has  been  exporting  into 
Latin  America  the  last  twenty  two  years. 

Regarding  the  installation  of  "RADIO 
MARTI",  we  have  congratulated  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  initiative  and  have  suggested 
that  in  order  to  insure  its  efficient  realiza- 
tion, "to  invite  the  most  experienced  politi- 
cal radio-broadcasters  that  can  be  found  in 
the  Cuban  exile". 

They  are  members  of  the  "Colegio  Na- 
cional  de  Locutores  de  Cuba  en  El  Exilio" 
(National  Cuban  Radio  and  T.V.  Announc- 
ers in  Exile).  It  is  presided  by  Mr.  Armando 
P6rez  Roura  and  two  of  its  outstanding 
members  are  RamOn  Irigoyen  and  Hum- 
bert© Est6vez. 

To  participate  in  this  project,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  men  best  quali- 
fied and  experienced  who  at  the  same  time 
are  true  defenders  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Mr.  Armando  P6rez  Roura  is  the  most  re- 
spected and  admired  person  of  the  Cuban 
Radio  Broadcasting  Stations  today.  His 
thoughts  and  character  were  forged  in  the 
Castro's  prisons  and  since  twelve  years  ago 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  forces  enhancing 
our  desires  to  return  to  our  country.  His  ex- 
ceptional professional  qualities  enabled  him 
in  the  year  1959  to  preside  the  "Inter-Amer- 
ican Association  of  Broadcasters"  and  at  the 
present  time  he  is  its  president. 

The  preceding  proposition  is  based  on  the 
merits  of  the  persons  mentioned  and  also  in 
our  preoccupation  that  such  a  valuable  and 
transcendental  initiative  could  be  ruined  if 
it  is  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  planning 
or  management  of  it,  persons  in  the  Cuban 
exile  who  oppose  Castro  as  the  person  that 
he  is  but  they  accept  the  Socialist  Doctrine. 

They  work  actively  in  this  exile  to  substi- 
tute Castro  when  he  is  outsted  and  they  al- 
ready presume  that  they  will  have  influence 
in  the  Broadcasting  Station. 

We  are  also  preoccupied  for  the  attitude 
of  some  officials  in  the  Department  of  State 
who  are  following  the  same  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  appointed  them. 

Finally  Mr.  McDonald,  we  wish  to  let  you 
know  that  we  feel  immense  gratitude.  After 
living  in  the  United  States  many  years  we 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  true  defend- 
ers of  liberty  and  the  democratic  way  of  life 
that  we  hope  to  have  in  our  country  again. 
Respectfully, 

Dr.  Manuel  Campo,  M.D., 
President,  Physician 's  Association 
of  Clinics,  Hospitals,  and  Annex. 
Andres  Nazario  Sargent, 

President,  Alpha  66. 
Luis  Sabines, 
President,  Latin  American  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 
Armando  J.  Ducelo, 
President,  Sertoma  Clubs.m 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  GET  THE  BUDGET 
UNDER  CONTROL 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  I  am  currently  pre- 
paring legislation  that  will  balance  the 
budget  in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  all 
Americans. 

The  legislation  I  am  working  on 
would  do  this  through  a  combination 
of  judicious  budget  cuts  and  revenue- 
enhancing  measures  designed  to  raise 
over  $40  billion  in  1982.  Unlike  the 
President's  proposals,  it  would  give  us 
a  true  "share-the-burden"  budget, 
which  I  invite  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  co- 
sponsor  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  Congress  enacted 
President  Reagan's  tax  cut  and  budget 
reconciliation  bills  last  summer,  the  fi- 
nancial community  all  across  our 
country  registered  a  verdict  of  "no 
confidence."  Investors  voted  with  their 
feet.  Chaos  resulted  in  the  stock  and 
bond  markets,  with  prices  falling  and 
interest  rates  soaring  to  record  heights 
each  week. 

It  is  clear  that  we  will  have  massive 
budget  deficits  year  after  year,  result- 
ing from  the  ill-considered  3-year  tax 
cut  and  increased  Pentagon  spending 
combined  with  the  Fed's  tight  lid  on 
monetary  growth.  Obviously,  these 
policies  will  not  bring  interest  rates 
down,  as  the  President  had  promised, 
but  instead,  they  will  keep  interest 
rates  devastatingly  high  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

To  mollify  Wall  Street,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  televised  address,  led  us 
further  down  the  road  to  ruin  by  pro- 
posing even  more  budget  cuts  that 
would  heap  further  burdens  on  the 
poor  and  on  middle-income  America. 

Now,  the  world  economy  has  regis- 
tered its  own  vote  of  "no  confidence" 
in  Reaganomics,  fearing  that  contin- 
ued budget  deficits  and  high  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  will  drag 
the  economies  of  our  trading  partners 
into  the  depths. 

Before  further  cuts  are  proposed  to 
mollify  these  critics,  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  consign  Reaganomics  to  the  dust 
bin  and  enact  a  sensible  economic  p^ 
gram  that  will  balance  the  budget  in  a 
way  that  will  share  the  burden  among 
all  Americans. 

Last  week,  I  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  explaining  my  "Share-the- 
Burden"  budget  proposal,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  prompt  support. 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  24,  1981. 
Dear  Colleague:  I  am  preparing  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  would,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions,  balance  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  cutting  $6  bil- 
lion in  outlays  and  by  raising  almost  $40  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues— by  charging  realistic 
fees  for  those  who  use  selected  government 
services,  by  eliminating  various  tax  expendi- 
tures that  primarily  benefit  upper  income 
taxpayers,  and  by  increasing  excise  taxes  on 
cigarettes,  liquor  and  gasoline.  I  invite  you 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

It  has  become  evident  during  the  past 
weeks  that  the  President's  program  will  not 
solve  the  country's  economic  problems. 
During  the  past  month.  Wall  Street  has  reg- 
istered its  vote  of  no  confidence,  foreseeing 
that  continued  massive  deficits  combined 
with  tight  money  will  result  in  even  higher 
Inflation  and  interest  rates  than  we  are  now 
only  barely  surviving.  In  addition,  recent 
polls  indicate  that  voters  all  across  the 
country  are  rapidly  becoming  disenchanted 
with  the  Presidents  program  of  slashing 
benefits  that  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  sur- 
vival for  our  Nation's  poorest  citizens  and 
pulling  the  rug  from  under  workers  and  the 
middle  class  while  heaping  new  tax  benefits 
on  the  rich. 

Tonight  the  President  will  address  the 
Nation  and  propose  additional  budget  cuts, 
driving  his  ill-considered  policies  even  fur- 
ther in  the  wrong  direction.  While  the 
threat  of  renewed  inflation  requires  budget 
restraint,  it  is  time  for  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  to  recognize  that  we  can't 
break  the  back  of  our  economic  problems  by 
breaking  the  backs  of  the  middle  class  and 
lower  income  America. 

The  'Share-the-Burden  "  budget  will  pro- 
vide the  restraint  called  foi'  tn  today's  eco- 
nomic climate  without  heaping  additional 
travail  on  those  who  have  been  most  seri- 
ously burdened  by  the  spending  cuts  that 
have  already  been  made  at  the  President's 
request.  Instead,  this  budget  proposal  would 
spread  the  burden  fairly. 

First,  user  fees  for  a  variety  of  govern- 
ment services  would  be  imposed  or  raised  to 
cover  costs.  There  is  no  reason  why  yacht 
owners  should  not  pay  for  the  services  they 
receive  from  the  Coast  Guard,  why  interna- 
tional travelers  should  not  pay  for  Customs 
Services,  why  inventors  should  not  pay  for 
the  protection  rendered  by  the  Patent 
Office,  or  why  recreational  and  corpwrate 
aviation  should  not  pay  for  safety  services 
rendered  by  the  FAA. 

Second,  a  number  of  special  tax  breaks  for 
individuals  and  businesses  would  be  ended. 

Third,  excise  taxes  would  be  raise  on  ciga- 
rettes, alcoholic  beverages  and  gasoline. 

Finally,  social  security  and  government 
pensions  would  be  indexed  to  either  the  CPI 
or  average  wages,  to  insure  that  the  income 
of  retirees  rise  only  as  fast  as  the  incomes  of 
those  who  are  still  working. 

It  is  time  for  a  bipartisan  €ffort  to  get  our 
economy  back  in  shape,  by  following  a  pru- 
dent budget  policy  that  requires  everyone  to 
sacrifice  fairly.  This  is  the  goal  of  the 
Share-the-Burden  budget. 

If  you  wish  to  cosponsor  the  Share-the- 
Burden  budget,  please  let  me  know  or  have 
your  staff  contact  William  Buechner  at  224- 
0378. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  Richmond. 

Enclosure. 
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The  "Share-the-Burden  "  Budget— Fiscal 
1982  savings 
[Dollars  in  millions]  T 

Total  savings $44,519 

Spending  reductions:  6,439 

Index  annual  increases  in  social 
security  benefits  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  CPI  or  the  in- 
crease in  average  wages, 
whichever  is  lower 3,815 

(a)  Increase  military  and  Federal 
civilian  retirement  benefits  in 
line    with    inflation    annually 

rather  than  semiannually 1,696 

(b)  Index  annual  increases  to  the 
increase  in  the  CPI  or  average 

wages,  as  in  No.  4 315 

Eliminate  revenue  sharing  for 
the  11  States  with  energy  sev- 
erance tax  revenues 613 

User  fees:  2.260 

Increase  airport  user  fees  for 
corporate      and      recreational 

aviation gOO 

Impose  waterway  user  fees,  to 

recover  one-half  of  direct  costs  560 

Raise  the  international  depar- 
ture fee  for  passengers  leaving 
in  airplanes  and  ships  from 
current     charge     of     $3     per 

person  to  $10 uo 

Increase  patent  application  and 
maintenance    fees    to    recover 

100  percent  of  costs 80 

Enact  user  charges  for  many 
Coast    Guard    activities    that 

affect  private  individuals 680 

Reduced  tax  expenditures:  16,020 

Repeal    deduction    for    interest 

paid  on  consumer  debt 6,040 

Repeal  deduction  for  interest  on 
mortgages  for  other  than  prin- 
cipal residence 250 

End  excess  of  percentage  deple- 
tion over  cost  depletion  for  oil 

and  gas 2,360 

End  excess  of  percentage  deple- 
tion over  cost  depletion  for 
nonfuel  minerals  and  for  fuels 

other  than  oil  and  gas 960 

Require  that  intangible  oil  and 
gas  drilling  costs  be  amortized 

rather  than  expenses 2,925 

Eliminate  deferral  of  income  of 
domestic     international    sales 

corporations  (DISC'S) 1.830 

Eliminate  deferral  of  income  of 

controlled  foreign  corporations  520 

End  capital  gains  treatment  of 

timber  income 685 

End  capital  gains  treatment  of 
certain  agricultural  income, 
such  as  from  sale  of  beef  and 

hogs 450 

Increased  revenues:  19,800 

Double  the  excise  tax  on  alco- 
holic beverages  (current   $5.8 

billion) 5,500 

Double  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes and  cigars  (current  $2.6 

billion) 2.500 

Replace  the  current  4-cent-per- 
gallon  excise  tax  on  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel  with  a  14-cent- 
per-gallon  tax  effective  Oct.  1, 
1981,  which  would  be  adjusted 
quarterly  thereafter  in  accord- 
ance with  changes  in  producer 
prices  ($13.1  billion  in  added 
revenues  in  1982)  less  $2  billion 
rebate  to  essential  users 11,100 
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Increase  receipts  from  rents  and 
royalties  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Sheir 700« 


CURRENT  STATE  OP  THE 
AGRICULTXJRAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  begin  consideration  of  the  Omni- 
bus Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981, 
albeit  later  than  we  should,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  was 
published  in  the  September  28,  1981, 
issue  of  Business  Week,  relating  to  the 
current  state  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy in  this  Nation.  Our  farm  produc- 
ers are  in  dire  straits,  with  farm 
income  this  year  predicted  to  be  the 
lowest  since  the  Great  Depression.  I 
recommend  that  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially those  from  urban  areas,  take  a 
moment  to  read  this  objective  account 
before  we  begin  consideration  of 
amendments  to  the  farm  bill  as  sched- 
uled next  week.  The  article  follows: 
The  Ripples  of  a  Farm  Recession 

Crushed  between  plummeting  commodity 
prices  and  record  interest  rates,  the  U.S. 
farm  economy  is  staggering  toward  one  of 
its  worst  performances  since  the  Expression. 
Net  farm  income,  after  plunging  40  percent 
last  year  to  $20  billion,  may  reach  only  that 
level  again  in  1981.  according  to  the  latest 
Agriculture  Dept.  forecast.  Adjusted  for  in- 
flation, the  two-year  total  will  be  the  lowest 
since  the  mid-1930s.  Although  most  farm 
operators  today  are  much  larger  and  better 
capitalized  than  they  were  then,  says  Ken- 
neth Bader,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
American  Soybean  Assn.,  "the  income  out- 
look is  close  to  a  disaster." 

That  also  means  a  grim  outlook  for  the 
broad  section  of  the  U.S.  economy  that  de- 
pends on  agriculture  for  its  revenues.  Last 
year,  farmers  spent  nearly  $100  billion  for 
various  materials,  such  as  pesticides  and  fer- 
tilizer, as  well  as  for  services  and  credit. 
Says  Richard  C.  Pottorff.  senior  agricultur- 
al economist  for  Data  Resources  Inc.:  "The 
ripples  will  be  felt  by  a  broad  range  of  sup- 
pliers, including  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turers, who  can  ill  afford  a  drop  in  sales." 

EMBARRASSING  REAGAN 

The  plunge  in  farm  income  could  not 
come  at  a  worse  time  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  trying  to  win  Senate 
approval  of  major  cuts  in  programs  during 
debate  over  the  omnibus  1981  farm  bill. 
Consequently,  the  Administration  is  scram- 
bling to  find  remedies  that  will  bolster  farm 
prices  without  swelling  federal  outlays.  On 
Sept.  3,  for  example,  the  Agriculture  Dept. 
announced  plans  for  a  wheat  acreage  reduc- 
tion program  for  the  1982  season  that  would 
require  farmers  to  plant  less  to  qualify  for 
crop  loans  but  would  cost  the  Treasury 
nothing.  Similarly,  officials  are  close  to  an- 
nouncing a  reserve  and  loan  program  for 
corn  farmers.  Says  Agriculture  Secretary 
John  R.  Block:  1  am  not  very  happy  [about 
resorting  to  such  programs],  but  philosophi- 
cally, I  am  much  more  opposed  to  low  farm 
prices." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Prices  of  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
products  have  dropped  to  their  lowest  levels 
of  1981,  reflecting  both  the  high  cost  of  fi- 
nancing inventories  and  fears  that  U.S. 
stocks  this  fall  will  be  huge.  This  summer, 
for  example.  American  farmers  reaped  a 
record  2.75  billion-bu.  wheat  crop.  15% 
larger  than  last  season.  Economists  are  also 
forecasting  bumper  U.S.  crops  of  com,  soy- 
beans, cotton,  and  rice.  And  while  world 
demand  for  those  commodities  remains 
strong,  the  U.S.  faces  heightened  competi- 
tion for  export  sales  from  other  nations 
that  have  had  large  harvests.  The  Agricul- 
ture Dept.'s  broad  index  of  farm  prices  has 
declined  steadily  this  year,  dropping  more 
than  2%  just  since  July. 

THE  COST  SQUEEZE 

Meanwhile,  farmers  are  being  hit  by  soar- 
ing costs  of  production,  dominated  by  high 
interest  rates.  Most  are  paying  anywhere 
from  16%  up  to  prime— levels  lower  than 
many  small  companies  because  of  competi- 
tion among  rural  banks  and  cooperative 
lenders.  But  a  large  proportion  of  those 
credits  is  either  at  variable  rates  or  maturi- 
ties of  90  days.  And  because  farmers  are  dis- 
couraged from  selling  crops  at  current  low 
prices,  many  will  be  forced  to  continue  roll- 
ing over  debt  at  high  interest  rates. 

One  such  operator  is  Wayne  K.  Nelson, 
who  raises  winter  wheat,  sorghum,  and  sun- 
flower seeds  on  a  10,000-acre  family  farm  in 
Winner,  S.D.  Selling  this  summer's  harvest 
of  35.000  bu.  of  hard  red  wheat  would  force 
Nelson  to  take  something  less  than  the  cost 
of  growing  it,  but  he  is  also  facing  some 
$100,000  in  debt  payments  by  yearend.  In- 
stead, he  hopes  to  qualify  for  aid  for  ftrms, 
such  as  his,  that  have  been  affected  by  ad- 
verse weather. 

"Sure  you  think  about  whether  this  is  all 
worth  it."  he  says.  "But  this  is  not  a  very 
good  time  to  sell  out."* 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM 
ALLOCATION  ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  was  passed  in  1973  as  a  2-year  pe- 
troleum price  and  allocation  control 
bill.  It  was  renewed  in  1975  and  ex- 
tended to  September  30,  1981,  because 
the  Congress  recognized  the  political 
value  of  keeping  price  controls  on 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products— es- 
pecially gasoline— despite  the  real  eco- 
nomic dangers  of  continuing  a  pro- 
gram whose  greatest  result  had  been 
the  subsidization  of  importing  OPEC 
oil. 

Two  days  ago  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  finally  expired. 
President  Reagan  dismantled  the  im- 
plementation of  the  EPAA  on  January 
28  when  he  removed  the  last  of  price 
controls  on  domestically  produced 
crude  oil. 

What  has  happened  since  January 
28?  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Energy  Information  Service  at  the 
University  of  Houstori';  the  United 
States  produced  8.63  million  barrels  a 
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day  during  both  June  and  July,  revers- 
ing the  downward  trend  in  domestic 
production  of  the  last  several  years. 
Significantly,  the  increase  in  June  and 
July  was  due  entirely  to  higher  pro- 
duction in  the  lower  48  States.  U.S.  oil 
consumption  in  July  of  15.2  million 
barrels  a  day  was  the  lowest  domestic 
consumption  since  May  1975,  and  745 
million  barrels  a  day  less  than  1  year 
ago. 

With  an  increasing  supply  side  and  a 
decreasing  demand  side,  the  now  free 
market  in  oil  has  reversed  the  low  pro- 
duction, high  consumption,  and  high 
imports  of  the  8  years  of  the  EPAA  in 
just  the  7  months  since  full  decontrol 
began. 

There  are  now  certain  companies 
within  the  oil  Industry,  however, 
which  realize  that  Federal  price  con- 
trols can  render  protection  from  com- 
petition that  neither  the  free  market 
nor  our  usual  notions  of  antitrust 
policy  would  allow.  In  this  regard,  I 
am  introducing  into  the  record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  most  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Mitchell,  entitled 
"Protection  for  Petroleum  Refiners", 
from  the  July/August  issue  of  Regula- 
tion magazine,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute. 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  professor  of  business 
economics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  an  adjunct  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute.  This 
article  provides  an  excellent  analysis 
of  why  certain  elements  in  the  petrole- 
um industry  are  working  so  hard  to  re- 
vitalize price  and  allocation  controls.  I 
have  not  included  the  entire  article,  in 
order  to  save  taxpayer  dollars,  but  I 
strongly  support  the  reading  of  his 
entire  analysis.  I  will  first  quote  his 
closing  statement  and  follow  with  the 
excerpts: 

The  arguments  for  special  assistance  to 
domestic  refiners,  or  just  to  domestic  non- 
integrated  refiners,  are  based  primarily  on 
economic  misconceptions.  Unfortunately, 
weak  arguments  have  not  been  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  cause  of  domestic  refinery 
protectionism  in  the  past,  as  the  record  of 
the  last  six  administrations  shows.  But  this 
administration  is  seeking  to  forestall  protec- 
tion. Can  President  Reagan  persuade  Con- 
gress to  go  along? 

(Prom  the  Regulation  Magazine,  July/ 

August  1981] 

Protection  for  Petroleum  Refiners? 

(By  Edward  J.  Mitchell) 

THE  GENERAL  CASE  FOR  ASSISTING  DOMESTIC 
REFINERS 

Supporters  of  allocation  argue  that,  until 
recently,  crude  oil  has  always  been  available 
to  the  independent  refiner,  but  that 
changes  in  the  world  market,  in  particular 
the  use  of  direct  sales  to  consuming  nations 
and  the  reduction  in  arms-length  sales  by 
major  oil  companies,  have  left  a  much  nar- 
rower market  available  to  independent  re- 
finers. Since  no  refiner  can  operate  success- 
fully at  less  than  a  high  percentage  of  ca- 
pacity, some  independent  refiners  may  find 
themselves  disadvantaged  by  a  lack  of  raw 
material.  As  a  result,  an  efficient  and  other- 
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wise  economically  viable  refiner  may  find  leaded  gasoline  will  actually  grow.  But  the 

itself  bypassed  by  the  world  crude  oil  distri-  underlying  condition  is  general  overabun- 

bution  system,  with  competition  and  econo-  dance  of  refinery  capacity, 
my  reduced  as  a  result. 

The  second  issue  raUed  by  supporters  of  TABLE  1  —UTILIZATION  RATES  Of  REFINERY  CAPACITY.  SIX 
allocation  concerns  the  reliability  and  com-  COUNTRIES  1979-80 
petitiveness   of   imported   petroleum   prod- 
ucts. (Over  the  last  two  decades.  U.S.  refin-  H"  iwcwi 

ers  were  protected  from  foreign  competi- 

tion.  first  by  import  quotas  and  then  by  en-  ..   . 

titlement   subsidies   under  the  subsequent  ^*^ 

price   control    programs.)    It    is   said    that     

having  to  import  refined  petroleum  prod-  luiy 

ucts  carries  with  it  a  national  security  risk  miBM^ZZ^^Z!Z~lZZ!Zi~ZZ. 

similar  to  that  Involved  in  having  to  import     )!''!L'^"25L 

crude  oil.  Furthermore,  foreign  refineries  al-     1^  "^^ "• 

legedly  possess  certain  artificial  advantages.  Urw«d  Vii^ZZZ"Z~"~Z"~~Z". 

such  as  lower  pollution  control  costs  and     — 

freedom  from  the  Jones  Act  requirement  to        — 1,„ ♦ ,  _, 

use  more  costly  U.S.  tankers.  .  ^^f  "**"™'  economic  consequence  of  this 

Finally,    it    is    claimed    that    because    of  '^  retrenchment.  Some  refmeries  will  close 

changes  in  the  demand  for  refined  products.  ^  '*'^""  '"'°i,"  "**! ^"?f,i*'' ^°  5.°^^''  °P*™'- 

domestic  refining  is  becoming  unprofitable  '"f,""  variable  costs.  Which  refmeries  these 

at  the  very  time  that  refiners  should  be  h  Hint^h^t'I^n^^r  ^^'^^  °^  /^k°'^,'  '"' 

making  investmenU  in  new  capacity  to  meet  f '"^"1/,^!.  ^^D  'r^f,""'^"^^  ° V*''  P'"'^- 

that  changing  demand.  This  seeming  para-  ^'i^.i^f''?":  '"tJ^Vu^^,  and  requireo 

dox  could  lead  to  product  shortages  unless  ^^"ne,  h^^  ™L  of  ,,f  .wl»'''  ^^^  ^"^'■^" 

government  action  is  taken.  LcXhJ  ir^L    !ff      l^  °J'^^  .°l  '"*"^" 

The  proposals  for  government  action  put  Z;J^X^J^^T  ^ZIT^""^"^  ^°  *  7^* 

forward   at   congressional    hearings   follow  p?"''t;"T„  '^.,?^^"  TJ^^  °"  ^°"«  [T 

these  concerns  closely,  calling  for:  ( 1 )  a  sys-  I'^L  pXr^o  lT^  «7,  n  nf^  Z,    ''""^'^^ 

inmn^HHon   fnH^f;  //n".!^  Z™""  ^^  r'^  ^ave  all  domcstic  refiners  crude  oil  at  prices 

competition,  and  (3)  assorted  tax  incentives  below  the  worid  market.  Note  in  Table  1  the 

\L?.XZ^.urlZZ  '""^"''"^"'   '"  '^^  relatively  high  levels  of  capacity  utilization 

?n^v   vlfl      »!i^'    ^f-  ,h                       ,  'hat  U.S.  refiners  enjoyed  in  1979-80.  Even 

In  my  view,  each  of  these  proposals  is  „  ,_,„  _^  jonuarv  1   1981   in  fart  thpv  wpr*. 

rerTar„';:^.r'  Z"'f  .'h^  -^"^r.'^^  rpe^urgirS  !hen"77  pet^entTcaVao 

American  consumer  What  they  would  do  IS  ity    gut  this  fell  sharply  with  decontrol, 

not  equalize  the  relative  positions  of  inde-  reaching  67  percent  for  the  week  of  July  17. 

pendent  refiners  and  major  refiners,  or  U.S.  iggj 

and  foreign  refiners  but  subsidize  independ-  More  than  this,  a  specific  class  of  refiners 
ent  and  domestic  refiners  without  economic  has  been  sheltered  from  even  domestic  com- 
or  national  security  justification.  The  disad-  petition-primarily  by  means  of  the  "small 
vantages  faced  by  domestic  independent  re-  refiner  bias"  that  existed  under  both  the 
finers.  alleged  to  be  artificial  in  some  sense,  entitlemenU  program  and  the  earlier  Man- 
are  in  fact  primarily  real.  In  some  case  the  datory  Oil  Import  Program.  Because  small 
disadvantages  are  technical,  deriving  from  refiners  have  been  doubly  sheltered,  the  ad- 
the  scale  of  operations:  in  other  cases  they  justment  to  decontrol  required  of  them  is 
are  organizational  or  managerial,  the  result  doubly  severe. 

of  past   business  decisions.   In  any  event.  Non-integrated   refiners  argue  now   that 

they  surface  at  this  time  because  the  regula-  they  are  technically  efficient  firms  with  low 

tions  and  subsidies  that  have  hidden  them  or  moderate  operating  costs,  as  long  as  they 

for  more  than  two  decades  are  now  gone  can  obtain  raw  material  on  equal  terms  with 

and  refiners  are  exposed  to  the  bright  light  integrated  refiners.  This  is  a  specious  argu- 

of  free  market  competition.  ment.  The  economic  measure  of  a  firm  is 

THE  STATE  OF  REFINERY  ECONOMICS  not  its  technical  or  engineering  efficiency. 

Before  we  can  deal  with  policy  questions.  ''"^   "^  ability  to  convert  the  least  costly 

we  must  understand  where  we  are  and  how  inputs  into  the  most  valued  outputs.  To  suc- 

we  got  there.   In  the  past  decade,   rising  ^^^'^-  entrepreneurs  must  be  good  at  buying 

crude  oil  prices  have  raised  prices  of  refined  '"Puts  and  selling  outputs.  Otherwise,  they 

products  to  the  point  where  the  volume  of  should  be  employed  as  engineers,  not  as  en- 

these  products  that  consumers  now  wish  to  trepreneurs.  Refinery  capacity  that  is  effi- 

buy  falls  far  short  of  existing  refining  ca-  '^'^"'^  *"<^  well-located  will  in  fact  be  utilized 

pacity.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  worid-wide  because  it  will,  through  employment  policy, 

glut  of  refinery  capacity.  Table  1  indicates  s*'^-  o""  merger,  come  under  the  control  of 

how  low  the  levels  of  capacity  utilization  better  managers.  In  the  end.  the  market  will 

have  been  around  the  world  in  recent  years.  ^'^^  "^  those  combinations  of  equipment 

These  low  rates  are  the  natural  result  of  *"**  managers  that  yield  the  lowest  overall 

higher  crude  prices.  In  general,  a  rise  in  the  costs. 

price  of  any  particular  factor  of  production  equal  access 
reduces  the  demand  for,  and  hence  the  It  is  of  course  true  that  non-integrated  re- 
value of.  all  complementary  factors.  Thus,  finers  have  more  trouble  keeping  their  re- 
the  rise  in  crude  prices  has  created  a  glut  of  fineries  operating  at  high  levels  of  utiliza- 
tankers,  pipelines,  and  gasoline  stations,  as  tion  than  integrated  refiners,  especially 
well  as  refineries.  This  is  not  to  say  that  when  crude  oil  is  temporarily  scarce.  This  is 
each  specific  complementary  asset  faces  a  said  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  non-integrated 
drop  in  demand.  Within  the  overall  trends  refiners,  which  it  certainly  is.  and  thus  a 
there  are  always  subcurrents  running  in  the  justification  for  government  intervention  to 
other  direction.  Demand  for  light  products  compensate  for  the  disadvantage,  lest  effi- 
such  as  gasoline  will  remain  strong  and  the  cient  capacity  lie  idle  and  competition  di- 
need  for  conversion  capacity  to  yield  un-  minish. 
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But  all  business  decisions  have  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  If  they  did  not,  making 
business  decisions  would  be  easy  and  deci- 
sion makers  would  not  be  as  well  paid  as 
they  are.  The  advantage  of  buying  crude  in 
spot  markets  is  that  it  has  generally  been 
cheaper  there  because  those  markets  give 
refiners  unlimited  flexibility  in  their  search 
for  the  best  deal  available  at  any  particular 
moment.  The  disadvantage  is  that,  in  tight 
spot  markets,  crude  may  be  more  expensive 
and  certainly  is  harder  to  come  by  than 
crude  that  is  assured  by  long-term  contract. 

If  the  present  disadvantags  of  past  busi- 
ness decisions  were  an  acceptable  rationale 
for  special  assistance,  however,  integrated 
refiners  would  have  to  be  subsidized  in  peri- 
ods of  crude  abundance  when  spot  prices 
fall  below  long-term  contract  prices.  A  sym- 
metrical buy-sell  program  would  have  to  be 
instituted  that  required  non-integrated  re- 
finers to  share  the  benefits  of  low  spot 
prices  with  integrated  refiners.  More  gener- 
ally, all  business  decisions  would  have  to  be 
subsidized  by  government  programs  that 
distributed  the  advantages  of  "correct"  deci- 
sions (at  any  point  in  time)  to  all  competing 
businesses  that  had  made  "incorrect"  deci- 
sions. It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  outcome  of 
that  approach  would  be:  there  would  be  no 
incentive  for  any  firm  to  make  the  correct 
decision,  since  any  benefits  would  be  distrib- 
uted among  all  competitors. 

A  high  quality  of  access  to  crude  oil  costs 
more  than  a  low  quality  of  access.  Refiners 
who  complain  that  they  cannot  conclude 
long-term  deals  with  foreign  producing  gov- 
ernments, because  those  governments  re- 
quire capital  investments  or  tie-ins  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  are  merely  recognizing  the  high 
price  of  access.  It  is  understandable  why 
they  would  prefer  to  acquire  this  access  by 
having  our  government  seize  it  from  those 
who  have  already  chosen  to  pay  for  it;  it  is 
not  understandable  why  anyone  would 
regard  this  as  equitable. 

But  regardless  of  equity,  such  a  program 
is  clearly  inefficient.  Who  would  buy  a  high 
quality  of  access  to  foreign  crude  if  the  gov- 
ernment could  redistribute  part  of  that 
crude  without  compensation?  The  proposal 
for  a  systematic  program  to  redistribute 
high-quality  access  is  a  prescription  for  col- 
lective nonaccess.  Such  a  program  would 
run  directly  counter  to  one  of  the  few 
unanimously  held  positions  on  national 
energy  policy:  the  need  for  security  of  crude 
oil  supplies. 

The  point  is  that  to  purchase  or  not  to 
purchase  quality  access  to  crude  oil  is  a 
business  decision.  Refiners  do  not  come  into 
the  world  integrated  or  non-integrated. 
They  choose  to  become  one  or  the  other, 
and  they  will  make  the  right  choice  only  'f 
they  bear  the  costs  and  benefits  of  that 
choice. 

CONCENTRATION  AND  COMPETITION  AFTER 
DECONTROL 

One  of  the  arguments  used  to  justify  as- 
sistance to  the  "independent"  refiners, 
either  by  guaranteeing  them  access  to  sup- 
plies or  by  providing  some  other  subsidy,  is 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  "independent" 
segment  of  the  market  increases  competi- 
tion. Part  of  the  folklore  of  the  petroleum 
market  is  that  "independent"  refiners  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  competition  disproportion- 
ate to  their  size.  The  alwence  of  systematic 
research  demonstrating  that  the  'inde- 
pendents" play  that  kind  of  special  role 
leaves  the  idea  at  best  a  hypothesis,  and  not 
a  working  assumption. 
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Compared  to  other  industries  in  the 
United  States,  the  degree  of  concentration 
in  petroleum  refining  has  always  been  mod- 
erate. In  1978,  the  four-firm  concentration 
ratio  for  U.S.  refiners  was  32  percent  of  all 
(that  is,  the  largest  four  firms  accounted  for 
32  percent  of  all  crude  oil  run  through  in- 
dustry refineries),  and  the  eight-firm  ratio 
was  56  percent.  With  decontrol  placing  the 
industry  squarely  in  the  world  refining 
market,  the  degree  of  effective  concentra- 
tion will  be  reduced  even  further.  In  1978, 
the  four-firm  concentration  ratio  for  world 
refining  was  about  22-23  percent,  the  eight- 
firm  ratio  about  33-35  percent.  Transporta- 
tion costs  are  relatively  low  in  world  petrole- 
um trade  and  products  flow  quickly  when- 
ever price  discrepancies  open  up.  The  do- 
mestic industry  will  be  exposed  to  a  huge 
export  refinery  capacity  built  in  recent  dec- 
ades in  the  Caribbean,  Mediterranean,  and 
northern  Europe.  In  the  one  refined  prod- 
uct where  free  trade  has  been  allowed  in 
this  country,  residual  fuel  oil  imports  into 
the  East  Coast,  U.S.  prices  are  totally  deter- 
mined by  the  sum  of  foreign  export  prices 
and  transportation  costs.  And  while  import 
volumes  of  lighter  products  are  not  apt  to 
be  as  large  as  those  of  residual  fuel  oil,  the 
vast  capacity  abroad  will  exert  enormous 
competive  pressure  on  the  U.S.  market.  The 
size  of  the  domestic  "independent"  sector 
would  seem  to  be  an  exceedingly  minor 
factor  in  the  context  of  this  world  market. 
Complete  disappearance  of  the  U.S.  "inde- 
pendents"—something  that  is  never  going  to 
happen— would  raise  the  low  world  concen- 
tration ratios  by  at  most  a  percentage  point 
or  two. 

A  more  fundamental  question  is  raised, 
however,  when  a  subsidy  is  considered  to 
help  one  segment  of  an  industry  compete 
with  another.  The  economic  purpose  of 
competition  is  to  select  the  lowest-cost  firms 
and  force  them  to  pass  their  low  costs  on  to 
consumers.  Competitors  that  require  subsi- 
dies to  compete  are  not  in  fact  low-cost 
firms.  Subsidizing  them  supports  inefficien- 
cy, not  efficiency.  For  this  reason,  academic 
economists  condemn  proposals  to  induce 
competition  by  protecting  or  preserving  cer- 
tain competitors.* 


BANKS  MUST  PLAY  MORE 
ACTIVE  ROLE  IN  HEDGING 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2.  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  unique  expertise  of  a 
dear  friend  in  the  banking  profession, 
Mr.  Jack  Robison.  Mr.  Robison  is  cur- 
rently vice  president  of  the  commodity 
division  of  First  Tennessee  Bank  in 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

In  that  capacity,  he  has  brought  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  agricultural  lending  and  in 
commodity  lending.  That  is  especially 
important  since  First  Tennessee  Bank 
is  among  the  leaders  in  the  agricultur- 
al financing  field  in  the  mid-South.  He 
has  been  involved  previously  in  the 
commodity  industry  and  has  been  a 
wealth  of  advice  and  information  to 
me  personally  in  assessing  the  credit 
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problems    that    arise    in    agricultural 
lending. 

With  that  as  an  Introduction,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue  of  the  American  Banking  As- 
sociation's monthly  publication.  Mr. 
Robinson's  article  is  entitled  "Banks 
Must  Play  More  Active  Role  in  Hedg- 
ing." I  am  sure  that  his  colleagues  in 
the  banking  profession,  especially 
those  closely  involved  in  farm  lending, 
found  it  to  be  as  informative  as  I  did 
and  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  the 
Members  of  this  House  at  this  appro- 
priate time  as  we  consider  important 
farm  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 
AG  Banks  Must  Play  More  Active  Role  in 
Hedging 

ALMOST  everything  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  COMMODITIES  TRADING— AND  WHERE 
TO  FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THE  REST 

(By  Jack  Robison) 

Over  the  years,  our  agricultural  schools 
have  done  an  excellent  job  in  teaching  our 
young  farmers  to  grow  more  produce  per 
acre  at  the  cheapest  cost,  but  have  done  an 
incompetent  job  in  teaching  them  how  to 
market  their  crops.  However,  I  realize  that 
as  long  as  there  were  high  supptort  prices 
and  huge  inventories  help  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corp.,  there  was  no  need  for  a 
marketing  plan;  very  little  fluctuation  in 
commodity  prices  occurred. 

Today,  it's  different.  There  is  a  market- 
oriented  farm  program  that  allows  prices  to 
respond  to  market  signals  rather  than  being 
set  by  government  policies. 

BANKS  LAG 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  highly  unstable 
farm  prices  have  increased  the  farmer's  and 
his  bankers'  interest  in  hedging  his  prod- 
ucts. Unfortunately,  the  farmer  is  progress- 
ing faster  than  his  banker  in  perfecting  this 
skill.  This  will  eventually  lead  to  trouble, 
because  the  banker  must  be  a  willing  and 
knowledgeable  partner  to  any  successful 
marketing  plan.  Probably  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  relatively  low  number  of 
fanners  who  actually  use  the  futures 
market  is  the  lack  of  effective  relationships 
with  knowledgeable  bankers.  Financial  insti- 
tutions must  play  a  more  active  role  if  agri- 
cultural producers  are  to  develop  better 
marketing  plans. 

STEP  BY  STEP 

Once  the  advisability  of  hedging  is  accept- 
ed and  a  fundamental  philosophy  is  adopt- 
ed, the  first  task  of  the  producer  is  to 
submit  in  writing  to  his  bank  a  policy  state- 
ment and  operating  plan  outlining  what  he 
is  seeking  to  accomplish.  Listed  below  are 
some  of  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
before  and  during  a  hedging  program's  exe- 
cution: 

(1)  Identify  the  options  available  for  hedg- 
ing (to  be  discussed). 

(2)  Estimate  production  costs,  profit  tar- 
gets, and  how  much  risk  can  be  afforded. 

(3)  Estimate  prospective  returns  based  on 
forward  prices  and  anticipated  price  levels. 

(4)  EXraluate  production  risks  in  the  hedg- 
ing plan.  There  are  dangers  in  forward  sell- 
ing. One  of  the  most  serious  is  that  a  crop 
failure  might  force  a  farmer  to  buy  his  way 
out  of  a  forward  contract  at  a  loss.  Conse- 
quently, when  production  risks  are  substan- 
tial, forward  sales  should  t>e  limited. 

Information  on  crop  prospects  becomes 
more  meaningful  as  the  growing  season  pro- 
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gresses  from  one  stage  to  another.  Success 
at  each  stage— planting,  germination  of 
seed,  ripening,  harvest,  etc.— improves  the 
prospects  of  a  good  crop.  Hence,  there  usu- 
ally are  several  opportunities  to  sell  a  share 
of  the  expected  production  as  the  season 
progresses. 

(5)  Decide  at  the  outset  the  objective  of 
the  hedge  plan,  whether  it  be  to  provide 
straight  price  protection  by  locking  in  a  spe- 
cific price,  or  to  engage  in  "basis  trading," 
or  both. 

"Basis"  is  the  difference,  at  any  one  point 
in  time,  between  a  commodity's  cash  price 
and  its  futures  price,  as  quoted  on  a  futures 
exchange.  Components  that  make  up  the 
basis  are:  (a)  transporation  cost:  (b)  storage 
cost,  including  interest  and  insurance:  (c) 
handling  cost:  and  (d)  seller's  profit  margin. 

A  commodity's  local  basis  is  a  function  of 
the  local  supply  and  demand,  which  could 
t>e  affected  by  any  of  the  following:  (a) 
availability  of  local  storage  and  handling 
equipment:  (b)  availability  of  transportation 
and  distribution  facilities:  (c)  availability  of 
storage  financing:  and  (d)  seasonal  cash- 
flow needs  of  producers  and  warehousemen. 

If  basis  trading  is  to  be  used,  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  banker  should  acquaint  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  the  various  basis  re- 
lationships with  which  they  will  be  con- 
cerned, and  become  accustomed  to  analyz- 
ing the  market  in  terms  of  the  basis. 

(6)  There  should  l>e  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  bank  will  fund 
margin  calls.  Policy  on  this  varies  from  bank 
to  bank  and  could  become  a  problem  during 
years  of  wide  price  swings.  If  a  bank  does 
not  agree  to  finance  margin  calls,  the 
farmer  must  have  his  own  reserves  to  cover 
them,  or  risk  having  his  futures  position  liq- 
uidated. Premature  liquidation  would  place 
the  farmer  in  a  speculative  position  with  his 
growing  crop  and  could  prevent  him  from 
recovering  any  loss  sustained  on  the  futures 
account. 

(7)  Require  the  borrower  to  select  his 
broker.  It  is  usually  unwise  for  the  bank  to 
make  this  decision. 

(8)  The  borrower  should  furnish  confirma- 
tion copies  and  monthly  report  statements 
of  any  transactions  with  futures  brokers. 
This  would  assure  the  bank  that  the  posi- 
tion is  a  hedge,  not  a  speculation.  Remem- 
ber: An  over-hedged  position  can  be  just  as 
disastrous  as  an  open  position. 

(9)  The  borrower  should  agree  to  the  fol- 
lowing: All  funds  in  any  brokerage  account 
are  to  be  payable  directly  to  the  bank  to  pay 
the  outstanding  portion  of  the  indebted- 
ness: any  excess  will  be  returned  to  the  bor- 
rower. 

(10)  Decide.  t)efore  the  need  arises,  wheth- 
er the  borrower  is  going  to  be  able  to  liqui- 
date his  position  without  the  bank's  permis- 
sion. (The  answer  is  usually  "no.") 

(11)  Borrower  and  lender  should  agree 
upon  whether  the  lender  can  liquidate  the 
broker's  account  without  permission  from 
the  borrower.  This  should  be  done  only  in 
extreme  situations. 

(12)  If  the  customer  has  an  accountant, 
the  accountant  should  be  advised  of  the 
plan. 

(13)  A  system  of  procedures,  record-keep- 
ing, and  reporting  should  be  developed  as 
early  as  possible  and  refined  until  it  is  satis- 
factory to  all  parties  involved. 

MARKETING  TOOLS 

Bankers  should  be  able  to  discuss  market- 
ing strategy  with  producers  and  assist  them 
in  developing  a  marketing  plan.  More  than 
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one  tool  can— and  in  many  instances, 
should— be  used  in  any  hedging  endeavor. 

Some  tools  are:  futures  market,  physical 
forward  contracts,  delayed  pricing,  technical 
analysis,  and  fundamental  analysis. 

Now  let's  examine  the  advantages,  disad- 
vantages, and  uses  of  these. 

FUTURES  MARKET 

Futures  trading  is  conducted  by  open- 
outcry  auction  on  an  organized  exchange.  A 
futures  contract  is  a  firm  commitment  to 
make  or  accept  delivery  of  a  specified  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  a  commodity  during  a 
specific  month  in  the  future,  at  an  agreed- 
upon  price. 

ADVANTAGES 

Terms  of  futures  contracts  are  highly 
standardized. 

Integrity  of  futures  contracts  is  secured 
by  margin  deposits. 

A  position  in  the  market  can  be  adjusted 
quickly  and  easily. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Bankers  must  post  with  the  exchange  an 
original— and.  at  times,  variable— margin 
which  can  be  expensive  in  interest  cost. 

A  solid  working  knowledge  of  the  futures 
market  is  essential,  because  one  of  its  big- 
gest challenges  is  selecting  the  futures 
option  to  use  and  knowing  when  to  roll 
hedges  from  one  option  to  another.  For  in- 
stance, in  wheat,  there  are  seven  different 
contracts  traded  on  four  different  commodi- 
ty exchanges. 

The  producer  continues  to  have  a  basis 
^    risk. 

Some  farmers  must  guard  against  becom- 
ing full-time  speculators  and  part-time 
farmers. 

PHYSICAL  FORWARD  CONTRACTS 

Many  farmers  who  sell  forward  do  so  in 
cash  transactions  rather  than  in  futures.  All 
commodities  do  not  have  a  futures  market 
or,  if  available,  not  an  active  one.  Also,  the 
risk  of  adverse  basis  changes  and  the  call 
for  additional  margin  deposits  make  futures 
less  attractive  to  farmers  than  cash  forward 
contracts. 

One  of  the  methods  used  is  referred  to  as 
selling  the  actual  forward  at  a  fixed  price." 
Listed  below  are  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages associated  with  this  contract. 

ADVANTAGES 

The  seller  has  an  assured  outlet.  This  can 
be  especially  important  for  perishable  and 
semi-perishable  commodities. 

Usually,  the  producer  will  not  have  to  put 
up  original  or  variation  margin. 

Both  market  and  basis  risks  are  hedged. 

Many  times,  a  contract  can  be  tailored 
more  closely  to  meet  a  producer's  needs 
with  respect  to  quantity,  quality,  place,  and 
time  of  delivery  as  well  as  other  terms. 

In  some  commodities,  acres  can  be  sold  in 
lieu  of  a  specific  number  of  bushels  of  grain 
or  bales  of  cotton:  this  is  usually  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer.  The  purchaser  gets 
only  what  the  farmer  produces,  and  the 
farmer  is  not  penalized  if  he  makes  a  short 
crop. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Price  declines  may  make  it  impossible  for 
a  forward  purchaser  to  honor  his  commit- 
ments. Therefore,  knowledge  of  the  buyer's 
credit-worthiness  is  an  absolute  prerequisite 
to  intelligent  forward-contracting  by  farm- 
ers. Here,  bankers  can  be  most  helpful,  for 
they  usually  are  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
credit  information. 

Once  a  contract  is  entered  into  and  condi- 
tions change,  the  possibilities  of  renegotiat- 
ing the  contract  are  small. 
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The  best  or  better  deals  are  sometimes 
hard  to  locate,  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  effort. 

PRICING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Farmers  who  wish  to  speculate  on  the 
price  level— or  have  to,  because  of  the  lack 
of  what  they  believe  are  fair  forward-pur- 
chase offers— can  usually  enter  into  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  deferred  pricing 
arrangement.  In  this,  all  terms  except  price 
are  determined  in  advance.  Such  agree- 
ments always  provide  methods  for  setting  or 
fixing  the  price  at  a  later  date. 

These  agreements  commonly  specify  two 
things:  a  base  price  and  a  differential  for 
the  farmer's  product  as  compared  to  the 
base  price.  The  base  price  can  be  either  the 
cash  price  for  spot  delivery  of  the  commodi- 
ty at  a  specified  location  or  a  commodity  ex- 
change quotation  for  a  particular  option 
month. 

The  most  common  practice  is  for  the 
buyer  to  give  the  farmer  a  stipulated  price 
differential  relative  to  the  price  for  a  given 
futures  contract  on  any  day  between  the 
date  of  the  agreement  and  the  date  that 
trading  in  the  selected  futures  contract 
stops.  At  a  later  date,  when  the  farmer 
thinks  the  futures  price  is  not  likely  to  im- 
prove or  go  higher,  he  advises  the  buyer 
that  he  wishes  to  fix  the  price.  When  the 
price  is  fixed,  the  farmer  then  knows  exact- 
ly what  he  will  receive  for  his  prcxiucts.  This 
procedure  is  referred  to  as  selling  "on  call. " 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sell- 
ing on  call  are  essentially  the  same  as  sell- 
ing forward  at  a  fixed  price  (as  I  discussed 
above),  with  the  exception  that  the  farmer 
still  has  a  market  risk  until  he  fixes  the 
price. 

DELAYED  PRICING 

The  practice  whereby  a  farmer  delivers 
and  transfers  title  of  his  crop  to  a  buyer, 
but  delays  setting  the  price,  is  known  as  de- 
layed pricing. 

ADVANTAGES 

In  periods  during  the  heavy  harvest  move- 
ment, especially  in  areas  where  there  is  lim- 
ited on-farm  and  country  elevator-storage 
space,  it  is  necessary  to  move  grain  and 
other  crops  to  other  locations,  such  as  grain 
terminals,  processors,  and  export  points.  If 
a  farmer  has  taken  no  action  to  sell  his  crop 
by  harvest  time,  this  may  be  the  best  sale 
available  to  him. 

For  a  farmer  seeking  a  sale  in  which  he 
can  continue  to  speculate  on  favorable 
changes  in  the  basis  and  the  general  price 
level,  this  is  a  way  he  can  accomplish  his 
purpose.  Normally,  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  basis  following  the  harvest  period. 
However,  there  are  storage  charges  that  the 
farmer  must  pay  the  elevator.  Also,  the 
farmer  should  remember  that  the  basis,  as 
well  as  the  market,  could  work  against  him. 

DISADVANTAGES 

Keeping  in  mind  that  title  has  passed 
from  the  farmer,  his  assurance  of  getting 
paid  rests  on  securing  a  valid  claim  against 
the  buyer  and  the  financial  strength  of  the 
buyer.  Normally,  default  by  the  buyer 
would  result  in  the  farmer  losing  only  the 
difference  between  the  contract  price  and 
the  current  cash  price.  However,  in  delayed 
pricing  arrangements,  where  the  farmer 
gives  up  title  to  his  crop  without  receiving 
payment,  he  might  well  lose  the  full  value 
of  the  crop.  Here,  again,  the  banker  can  be  a 
tremendous  help  in  assisting  him  to  assess 
his  risks. 

VISUAL  CLUES 

Technical  analysis,  or  "charting,"  involves 
plotting  past   prices.  Charting  has  won  a 
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large  following  of  those  who  profess  to  see 
in  the  visual  representation  of  price  move- 
ment not  only  a  record  of  past  and  present 
market  conditions,  but  important  clues  to 
events  which  have  yet  to  unfold.  Because 
different  traders  may  see  different  patterns 
in  the  same  series  of  prices,  technical  analy- 
sis tends  to  be  subjective.  Whether  it  is 
useful  or  not  for  price  forecasting  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  However,  many  he- 
lieve  it  is  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  keep 
a  chart:  the  exercise  of  updating  it  gives  the 
producer  a  better  "feel  for  the  market." 

FINDING  FACTS 

Fundamental  analysis  is  simply  identify- 
ing factors  affecting  the  supply  and  demand 
for  a  commodity  and  assessing  their  effects 
on  price.  Factors  to  he  considered  are  plant- 
ings, production,  stocks,  weather,  numbers 
of  livestock  raised  or  on  feed,  and  general 
economic  conditions.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  sources  of  information  available 
to  farmers  for  use  in  making  their  decisions 
on  when  to  sell,  how  to  sell,  and  how  much 
to  sell:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
sute  universities,  brokerage  firms,  and  com- 
modity exchanges. 

By  far.  the  best  of  these  sources  is  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Much  of 
the  iniprmation  contained  in  this  article 
was  obtained  from  it. 

The  USDA  published  a  wide  range  of  re- 
ports useful  to  farmers  in  making  produc- 
tion and  pricing  decisions.  These  reports  fall 
into  three  major  categories:  crop  and  live- 
stock production  reports,  market  news  re- 
ports, and  situation  reports.  Most  reports 
are  furnished  without  charge. 

The  crop  and  livestock  production  reports 
provide  information  on  planting,  stocks, 
numbers  of  livestock  on  feed,  livestock 
slaughter,  and  production.  They  are  re- 
leased throughout  the  year  on  pre-sched- 
uled  dates.  Commodity  traders  follow  these 
releases  closely,  and  markets  can  often  be 
observed  to  respond  to  information  in  the 
reports.  Copies  and  a  schedule  of  release 
dates  may  be  ordered  from:  Crop  Reporting 
Board,  Economics  and  Statistics  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20250. 

OTHER  REPORTS 

USDA  Market  News  collects  and  dissemi- 
nates current  information  on  prices  and  re- 
lated statistics.  For  many  commodities, 
price  quotations  are  released  to  news  media 
daily  and  published  reports  are  mailed 
weekly  from  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Information  about  Market  News  reports 
may  be  obtained  from:  Information  Divi- 
sion. Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington. 
DC.  20250. 

The  USDA  situation  reports  are  published 
several  times  yearly  to  provide  detailed  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  demand-and-supply 
conditions  for  agricultural  commodities. 
Some  of  the  various  reports  cover:  dairy, 
wheat,  agricultural  finance,  fertilizer,  farm 
real  estate,  and  supply-demand  estimates. 
These  reports  may  be  ordered  from:  Eco- 
nomic Research  Ser\'ice.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

In  seeking  other  sources  of  information, 
most  states  have  extension  specialists,  locat- 
ed at  state  universities,  who  keep  abreast  of 
the  current  situation  and  outlook  for  com- 
modities of  interest  to  their  farmers.  Some 
issue  newsletters  on  a  regular  basis.  As  you 
might  suspect,  a  large  volume  of  informa- 
tion is  available  through  local  brokerage 
firms.  Such  information  includes  basic  book- 
lets on  futures  markets,  the  fundamenUl 
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concepts  of  hedging,  and  details  atx>ut  the 
contracts  for  specific  commodities.  Most 
brokerage  firms  also  distribute  periodic 
commodity  newsletters,  which  give  the 
firm's  analysis  of  the  market  situation  in 
each  commodity. 

A  close  relationship  between  the  banker 
and  the  farmer's  broker  is  almost  a  necessi- 
ty. The  broker,  who  is  anxious  to  work 
closely  with  the  lender,  should  follow  the 
policies  developed  between  the  banker  and 
his  customer. 

KNOW  THE  BASICS 

Bankers  and  farmers  are  finding  them- 
selves in  the  business  of  trading  in  tomor- 
rows, and  the  time  to  learn  how  is  today. 
Lenders  should  take  the  lead  in  this  endeav- 
or. No  other  group  has  the  credibility  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  farmer's  manage- 
rial ability  or  of  his  financial  capacity. 

Questions  about  commodity  futures  usual- 
ly have  no  textt>ook  solutions.  Because  each 
situation  is  different,  appropriate  solutions 
l>egin  with  a  fundamental,  conceptual  un- 
derstanding of  how  futures  markets  operate 
and  how  they  can  be  used  to  both  protect 
lenders  and  expand  credit.  Although  this 
understanding  in  no  way  replaces  the  judg- 
ment factor  of  evaluating  credit,  it  can  en- 
hance it.* 


THE  DANGEROUS  COMMODITY 
IS  OIL.  NOT  URANIUM 

HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  wake  of  the  Israeli  bombing  of  the 
nuclear  reactor  in  Iraq,  response  by 
U.S.  media  included  focusing  on  sever- 
al frightening  myths  regarding  nucle- 
ar energy  and  proliferation.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
speech  presented  to  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Nuclear  Physicians  on  Septem- 
ber 18.  1981.  by  Mark  P.  Mills,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  the  need  and 
"gluttonous  appetite"  for  Eastern  oil 
is  the  real  cause  for  alarm.  Mr.  Mills,  a 
physicist  and  director  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Office  of  the  Scientists  and 
Engineers  for  Secure  Energy,  Inc. 
(SE,).  proceeds  to  systemmatically 
dispel  the  myths  highlighted  by  our 
media  in  their  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
complex  issue. 

We,  as  legislators,  must  realize  that 
while  nuclear  energy  is  a  dangerous 
commodity  in  the  wrong  hands,  the 
real  danger  is  the  lessening  of  the 
Western  world's  influence  in  oil-domi- 
nated international  relationships.  I 
hope  you  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  following  comments  that  aid 
in  understanding  the  political  reality 
at  hand. 

Can  We  Live  With  Nuclear  Energy? 
(By  Mark  P.  Mills) 

In  the  maelstrom  of  verbiage  following 
the  Israeli  bombing  of  the  reactor  in  Iraq,  a 
few  essential  facts  have  been  buried  and 
some  dangerous  myths  reinforced. 

The  dangerous  commodity  is  oil,  not  ura- 
nium. It  is  because  of  the  need  for  Iraqui  oil 
that  Prance  agreed  to  sell  the  technology.  It 
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is  because  of  the  Western  World's  glutton- 
ous appetite  for  oil  that  Iraq  has  the 
money.  It  is  because  of  the  Importance  of 
Eastern  oil  that  one  research  reactor  in  Iraq 
is  so  frightening  out  of  so  many  hundreds  of 
similar  research  reactors  around  the  world. 

It  is  t>ecause  of  oil  that  the  entire  Middle- 
East  tindertMX  and  incidents  like  the  Israeli 
bombing  are  treated  with  such  delicacy. 
(Indeed.  OPEC's  response  to  the  incident 
was  by  its  own  historical  standards,  a 
marvel  of  restraint. ) 

It  is  fashionable,  however,  to  look  for 
scapegoats.  Rather  than  looking  to  the 
reason  for  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
today  two  times  more  dependent  on  Arab 
members  of  OPEC  th'  >  it  was  in  1973  (in 
spite  of  reductions  i'  imports  last  year)  we 
.seek  to  blame  the  nuclear  genie"  for  our 
problems  in  the  t  .ddle  East  by  repetition  of 
tired  myths. 

The  first  myth  is  that  there  is  a  secret 
technological  nuclear  "formula."  For  exam- 
ple, while  addressing  the  Iraq  incident  and 
the  broader  issue  of  nuclear  proliferation 
ABC  News'  'Nightline  "  (June  9.  1981)  clear- 
ly implied  that  the  United  States  has  let 
this  nuclear  "secret"  out  of  the  bag.  Much 
of  the  blame  was  placed  on  the  Eisenhower 
Administration's  "Atoms  for  Peace"  pro- 
gram and  the  increasing  use  of  commercial 
nuclear  generating  stations. 

Nuclear  science  was  implicitly  treated  like 
the  secret  chemical  formula  for  "coke."  The 
fact  is  that  the  "secret"  was  announced  to 
the  world  on  July  16.  1945  when  the  US.  ex- 
ploded the  first  atomic  bomb.  Once  it  is 
known  that  something  can  be  done,  others 
can  discover  how  and  do  it  themselves.  This 
is  the  nature  of  knowledge.  Knowledge, 
once  it  exists,  cannot  be  wished  away. 

And  knowledge  of  nuclear  forces  is  at  once 
awesome  and  frightening.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  civilization  that  man  has 
tapped  the  ultimate  forces  of  nature.  Learn- 
ing to  use  nuclear  energy  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  while  restricting  its  abuses  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  test  of  the  maturity  of 
modern  society. 

If  modem  television  is  any  indication  of 
our  maturity  though,  we  have  a  lot  of  grow- 
ing up  to  do.  ABC's  "Nightline"  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  esoteric  and  complex  issue 
in  predictable  fashion:  plenty  of  footage  of 
mushroom  clouds,  bland  assertions  that  any 
country  building  any  kind  of  reactor  is 
doing  so  to  make  material  for  bombs,  and 
further  that  any  college  student  can  build  a 
t>omb  in  his  basement. 

Thus  the  proliferation  issue,  hidden  in  a 
cloud  of  expert  jargon,  is  confused  by  two 
prevalent  myths.  The  first  is  that  denying 
ourselves  the  use  of  commercial  nuclear 
energy  will  somehow  stop  the  international 
spread  of  nuclear  knowledge  and  materials. 
The  second  is  that  international  prolifera- 
tion and  the  terrorist  "basement-bomb"  sce- 
narios are  one  and  the  same. 

The  term  "nuclear  proliferation"  general- 
ly encompasses  two  distinct  concerns:  the 
first  is  the  desire  of  a  national  or  subna- 
tional  group  to  make  nuclear  weapons.  The 
other  is  that  widespread  use  of  commercial 
nuclear  energy  could  make  it  easy  for  ter- 
rorists and  any  average  college  student  to 
engage  in  basement-bomb  construction. 

In  public  discussions,  such  as  the  "Night- 
line"  segment,  commercial  uses  for  uranium 
are  implicitly  damned  because  of  the  mili- 
tary's use  for  the  same  starting  material. 
Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  the  commercial 
nuclear  industry  is  responsible  for  weapons 
proliferation.  '•  ^ 

This  thesis  is  no  more  accurate  than  as- 
suming that  any  chemical  industry,  whether 
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engaged  in  manufacturing  nylons,  medicines 
or  piping,  is  tacitly  engaged  in  stockpiling 
napalm.  (Even  though  any  competent  chem- 
ist is  capable  of  assembling  devastating  and 
virulent  poisons.) 

However,  the  very  word  "nuclear"  evokes 
fear  in  many  F>eople's  hearts.  But  this  is  no 
reason  to  conveniently  gloss  over  critical, 
indeed  fundamental,  differences  between 
different  types  of  nuclear  technologies. 

The  existence  of  commercial  nuclear  sta- 
tions is  essentially  unrelated  to  the  military 
complex  with  its  specialized  and  dedicated 
nuclear  facilities  engaged  in  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Furthermore,  the  exist- 
ence of  commercial  nuclear-electric  generat- 
ing stations  in  the  United  States  cannot  ac- 
celerate the  ability  of  third  world  nations  to 
make  nuclear  bombs.  (In  fact,  one  could 
well  argue  that  if  the  U.S.  used  more  nucle- 
ar and  coal  energy,  and  le.ss  oil,  it  could 
export  more  needed  resources  to  the  re- 
source-poor third  world  and  keep  our  nucle- 
ar technology  safely  within  our  own  bound- 
aries.) 

In  any  case,  the  technology  is  different. 
The  Iraqi  reactor  was  one-fiftieth  the  size  of 
a  nuclear  electric  generating  station  and 
cost  a  fraction  of  the  amount.  The  design  is 
totally  different.  And.  the  Iraqi  reactor's 
fuel  is  virtually  directly  useable  bomb-grade 
material.  By  contrast,  commercial  reactor 
fuel  is  as  useful  for  making  nuclear  bombs 
as  is  "Coke"  for  making  Molotov  cocktails. 

The  frightening  lesson  the  Iraqis  taught 
the  world  (as  did  the  Indians  in  1974)  is  that 
when  a  nation  wants  to  build  nuclear 
t>ombs.  it  doesn't  build  large,  expensive  and 
complex  electric  generating  stations,  but 
small,  research  reactors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadians  have 
shown  the  world  that  even  a  nation  with 
one  of  the  world's  most  sophisticated  and 
well-developed  commercial  nuclear  pro- 
grams does  not  inevitably  produce  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  related  issue,  however,  is  the  popular 
conviction  that  if  suitable  material  is  stolen, 
a  terrorist  in  possession  of  a  college  stu- 
dent's project  could  make  a  basement- bomb. 
This  immensely  popular  mythology  was 
again  reinforced  by  ABC's  "Nightline"  and 
also  a  recent  issue  of  "Time".  According  to 
the  magazine:  "Even  U.S.  college  students, 
poring  through  declassified  Government 
technical  papers,  have  put  together  designs 
for  rudimentory  A-Bombs." 

The  fact  that  no  terrorist,  college  educat- 
ed or  otherwise,  has  constructed  an  atomic 
bomb  is  certainly  not  a  consequence  of  hu- 
manitarian or  philosophical  aversions  but 
the  direct  result  of  two  factors.  One,  techni- 
cal fixes  work  in  this  arena.  It  is  technically 
possible  to  make  the  appropriate  material 
exceedingly  difficult  to  steal,  or  once  stolen, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  useful.  Secondly, 
the  mythology  of  the  ease  with  which  so- 
phisticated or  rudimentory  atomic  weapons 
can  be  constructed  is  just  that,  mythology, 
promulgated  by  technically  simplistic  popu- 
lar magazine  articles  and  the  occasional  col- 
lege student. 

At  the  very  least,  this  myth  either  over- 
looks or  implicitly  denigrates  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  scientific  comn;unity  of 
India.  It  took  a  large  team  of  highly  trained 
specialists,  with  dedicated  national  atten- 
tion and  funds,  years  before  it  succeeded  in 
producing  the  "peaceful"  atomic  explosion 
in  that  country  in  1974. 

Nonetheless,  the  notion  that  fabricating 
an  A-bomb  is  a  trivial  exercise  has  become  a 
popular  myth,  reinforced  by  Hollywood 
stereotypes  and  such  "newsworthy"  items  as 
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a  Princeton  college  student's  claim  to  have 
designed  an  A-bomb.  A  careful  examination 
of  this  junior  physics  project  reveals  that  it 
is  not  even  an  Inept  design  for  an  atomic 
bomb  with  many  crucial  "ingredients"  and 
considerations  totally  missed. 

Indeed,  that  college  student's  advisor  on 
the  project  pointed  out  that  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  "workability"  of  the  design 
simply  didn't  have  any  meaning. 

But  what,  for  example,  does  Hans  Bethe, 
Nobel  laureate  in  physics  and  former 
member  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  hai'e  to 
say  on  this  topic?  When  directly  confronted 
with  this  question:  Suppose  one  had  all  the 
open  literature  on  making  a  twmb  including 
the  student  papers,  and  one  had  all  the  en- 
riched uranium  or  plutonium  needed— 
where  would  one  be  in  the  construction  of 
an  atomic  bomb?  Dr.  Bethe's  response:  "No- 
where." 

While  such  confidence  from  so  august  a 
.scientist  provides  reassurance  about  base- 
ment-bomb bugaboos,  it  should  not  leave  us 
complacent  in  the  international  prolifera- 
tion area. 

As  frightening  as  the  fact  may  be,  we 
must  face  the  reality  that  any  nation  with 
an  industrial  base,  that  truly  wants  to  build 
a  nuclear  bomb  can  and  will  if  it  so  desires. 
The  knowledge  exists.  The  cost  is  not  great. 
In  fact,  a  study  by  the  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tory in  1973  pointed  out  that  with  10  years 
work  any  country  could  make  10  bombs  for 
about  $100  million  (in  1972  dollars). 

Several  years  ago  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  issued  a  report  on 
"Nuclear  Power  and  Weapons  Proliferation  " 
which  stated:  "In  the  final  analysis,  it  would 
be  illusory  to  think  that  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation  could  be  severely  limited  by 
imposing  controls  on  the  sale  of  nuclear 
power  facilities.  The  fundamental  problem 
remains:  minimizing  the  motivation  nations 
have  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  altogether. 
This  involves  issues  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
nations"  interest  and  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  to  generate 
electricity." 

The  Carter  Administration,  in  seeking 
new  wisdom  on  this  old  problem,  created 
.'he  two-yeitr.  46  country  study  called  the 
International  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation.  It  also 
concluded,  in  essence,  that  nuclear  prolif- 
eration is  a  political  not  a  technical  prob- 
lem. 

The  ability  to  reduce  or  remove  the  desire 
for  industrialized  nations  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  must  come  from  what  Harvard 
physicist  Jlichard  Wilson  has  simply  called 
"the  carrot  and  stick  approach."' 
The  United  States'  ability  to  influence 
other  nations  is  directly  related  to  the 
health  of  our  economy,  our  ability  to  export 
commodities  including  energy  and  re- 
sources, and  our  political  strength  and  sta- 
bility. 

"The  carrot  and  the  stick"'  are  often  one 
and  the  same  thing.  If  the  U.S.  were  to  be  a 
prime  supplier  of  a  key  commodity— the 
"carrot"— the  receiving  nation  would  have  a 
vested  interest  in  accommodating  gently 
worded  requests.  The  implicit  possibility  of 
a  damaging  embargo  functions  as  the  stick. 
This  is,  in  essence,  the  lesson  well-learned 
by  OPEC. 

The  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  to  any 
problem  sounds  simplistic  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  complexity  and  vagueries  of 
international  politics.  Nonetheless,  this  non- 
technological  fix  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
successful  solutions  to  political  relation- 
ships for  eons. 

Unfortunai  '•  the  international  balances 
are   all    wrong    these   days.   The    Western 
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world  is  frustrated  by  conventional  ap- 
proaches to  the  Middle  East  dilenuna  be- 
cause the  Western  world's  problem  is  not 
energy,  but  oil.  With  literally  hundreds  of 
research  reactors  all  over  the  world,  the  im- 
portance of  one  more  in  Iraq  is  not  the  con- 
sequence of  a  secret  nuclear  "formula"  sud- 
denly unveiled,  but  of  oil-dominated  inter- 
national relationships. 

While  nuclear  energy  is  a  dangerous  com- 
modity in  the  wrong  hands,  it  is  perhaps 
more  dangerous  to  ignore  the  realities  of 
the  modem  world.  The  knowledge  exists. 
We  are  forced  to  deal  with  it  rationally. 

Several  decades  ago  the  man  who  is  often 
mistakenly  blamed  for  sUrting  it  all,  Albert 
Einstein,  said:  "The  release  of  atomic 
energy  has  not  created  a  new  problem.  It 
has  merely  made  more  urgent  the  necessity 
of  solving  an  existing  one."'* 


A  REGION  OP  INSECURITY 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  FIORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  2,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  in  the  September 
issue  of  Seapower  magazine  entitled. 
"A  Region  of  Insecurity:  U.S.  Indiffer- 
ence. Soviet  Buildup  Create  New  Dan- 
gers in  Asia."  The  article,  by  David 
Fitzgerald  and  Michael  Moodie.  delin- 
eates in  great  detail  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  buildup  of  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  in  Asia— far  exceeding 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  own  defensive  needs— 
and  the  U.S.  willingness  and  ability  to 
respond. 

While  the  Soviet  ground  and  air 
buildup  in  the  Far  East  continue  at  a 
pace,  it  is  the  growth  of  Soviet  naval 
power  which  is  of  greatest  concern. 
That  power  is  characterized  by  two 
important  trends;  Fleet  modernization 
and  a  growing  emphasis  on  antisubma- 
rine warfare.  About  one-third  of  Mos- 
cow's submarine  fleet  now  operates  in 
the  Pacific.  In  addition  to  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines,  the  Soviets  have  had 
since  early  1979  the  ASW  carrier 
Minsk  and  its  escorts  in  the  area.  In 
recent  years,  the  new  ships  assigned  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet  have  added  some 
800,000  tons  and  brought  its  total 
number  to  over  750  vessels. 

For  the  United  States  to  continue 
"the  previous  policy  of  benign  neglect 
would  be  a  serious  mistake."  U.S.  in- 
dustry depends  on  East  Asia  for  large 
quantities  of  titanium,  zirconium, 
rubber,  tin,  and  tungsten.  And  the 
area  contains  some  of  the  world's  most 
important  sealanes  carrying  vital  com- 
modities not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  also  to  our  allies  in  the  Far  East. 
Japan,  for  example,  imports  75  per- 
cent of  her  oil  through  the  Malaccan. 
Lombok,  and  Sunda  Straits  and  the 
dynamic  economies  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  nations  depend  on  these  ave- 
nues to  transport  their  trade. 

Clearly  our  national  security  in  the 
Far  East  depends  on  our  keeping  our 
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seaplanes  of  commerce  and  communi- 
cation secure.  We  must  maintain  our 
maritime  superiority  for  as  Messrs. 
Fitzgerald  and  Moodie  note,  'there 
really  is  no  viable  alternative— to  sup- 
port American  interests  across  a  wide 
range  of  geopolitical  scenarios." 

I  found  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Moo- 
die's  article  thoughtful  antf  provoca- 
tive. I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record: 

A  Region  op  Insecurity- U.S.  Indiptehknce. 
Soviet  Buildup  Create  New  Dancers  ih 
Asia 

(By  Etevid  Fitzgerald  and  Michael  Moodie) 
With  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Ameri- 
can defense  planners  tumed  their  eyes  away 
from  the  restless  Asian  littoral  of  the  Pacif- 
ic. Out  of  inclination,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion initially  gave  almost  exclusive  priority 
to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Out  of 
necessity,  it  was  forced  to  focus  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  As  a  consequence,  little  attention 
has  l)een  given  to  Asian  security. 

But  to  continue  the  previous  policy  of 
benign  neglect  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  United  States  ignores  security  mat- 
ters in  East  Asia  at  iu  own  great  risk.  VS. 
interests  in  the  area  are  large,  complex,  and 
increasing.  Some  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant sea  lanes  pass  through  the  region,  car- 
rying vital  commcxlities  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  key  friends  and  allies 
such  as  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Austra- 
lia. The  region  also  constitutes  a  large  reser- 
voir of  raw  materials,  most  of  which  are  In 
short  supply  in  the  industrial  democracies. 
The  United  States  itself  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  titanium,  zirconium,  rubber,  tin, 
and  tungsten  from  East  Asia. 

The  continued  economic  vitality  of  the 
area  is  a  further  U.S.  concern.  Economical- 
ly, the  Pacific  Basin  is  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic regions  of  the  world,  reflecting  a  rate 
of  annual  economic  growth  well  above  the 
world  average.  Japan  and  the  members  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  moreover,  are  among  America's 
most  important  trading  partners.  Several  of 
them  also  play  a  key  regional  role  in  the 
U.S.  global  security  system,  and  would  pro- 
vide facilities,  forces,  and  funds  for  a  joint 
defense  effort  to  confront  commonly  per- 
ceived naval  and  military  threats. 

Given  those  and  other  important  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  the 
United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  respond 
to  the  increasingly  uneasy  security  situation 
in  the  area.  Problems  already  developing  at 
a  rapid  rate  in  East  Asia  would  have  a  par- 
ticularly important  impact  on  the  U.S.  Navy  ' 
because  they  might  well  affect,  adversely, 
the  forces  available  to  the  Navy  to  carry  out 
its  missions  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Noted 
Asian  scholar  Robert  Scalapino.  writing  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  suggested  the  twin  hall- 
marks of  the  Asian  scene  today  are  'fragili- 
ty and  fluidity." 

Two  new  geopolitical  factors  that  threat- 
en to  disrupt  Asia's  fragile,  fluid  balance  of 
power  are  the  growth  of  Soviet  naval  and 
military  forces  in  the  area  and  increased  do- 
mestic and  regional  political  instability  that 
could  erupt  into  conflict  at  almost  any  time. 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUAKTITATIVE  BUILDUP 

The  growth  of  Soviet  armed  strength  in 
Asia  far  beyond  the  USSR's  own  defense 
needs  troubles  many  states  in  the  area.  In 
recent  years  Moscow  has  built  up  its  forces 
in  the  Soviet  Far  East  both  quantitatively 
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and  qualitatively.  Since  the  deterioration  of 
Sino-Soviet  relations,  which  almost  came  to 
a  head  during  the  1969  border  tensions,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  stationed  about  44  divi- 
sions in  Asia,  totaling  between  300.000  and 
400,000  combat  personnel.  Included  in  that 
total  are  several  armored  divisions  equipped 
with  T-62  tanks  and  BM-21  rocket  launch- 
ers. These  forces  are  without  question  de- 
ployed against  China.  Because  of  the  long- 
term  buildup,  more  recent  qualitative  force 
improvements,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
new  tank  units,  have  not  generated  exces- 
sive concern  in  most  Asian  capitals  (other 
than  Peking  itself). 

What  is  more  worrisome  to  U.S.  friends  In 
the  area,  especially  the  Japanese,  is  the  par- 
allel Soviet  buildup  of  forces  in  the  Kurile 
Islands  north  of  Japan.  According  to  offi- 
cials of  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency 
quoted  in  the  10  January  1980  issue  of  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology,  there  is 
in  the  Kuriles  a  nucleus  of  10.000  to  12.000 
men— a  force  which  could  easily  be  expand- 
ed to  division  size,  and  already  equipped 
with  MI-24  Hind  D  helicopters  and  heavy 
artillery. 

Soviet  military  exercises  on  the  Kunles 
within  sight  of  Japan's  northernmost  island 
of  Hokkaido  also  have  upset  the  Japanese. 
Such  Soviet  actions  provide  a  handy  defen- 
sive screen  behind  which  Moscow  could  con- 
vert the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  its  approaches 
Into  a  Soviet  preserve. 

Moscow  also  has  nearly  2.000  aircraft  sta- 
tioned in  the  Par  East.  Included  In  the  total 
are  MiG-23.  -25.  and  -27  fighters,  a  variety 
of  transports,  and  TU-16  Badger.  TU-95 
Bear,  and  Backfire  bombers. 

While  the  Soviet  ground  and  air  buildup 
in  the  Par  East  is  sobering,  it  is  the  growth 
of  Soviet  naval  power  in  the  region  that 
generates  the  most  intense  concern.  Accord- 
ing to  Stuart  Johnson  and  Joseph  Yager  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  two  trends  char- 
acterize recent  Soviet  developments  in  the 
Par  i^ast:  fleet  modernization  and  a  growing 
emphasis  on  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW). 
About  one- third  of  Moscow's  submarine 
force,  including  Delta  2  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  now  oper- 
ates in  the  Pacific.  Kresta-class  cruisers  and 
Krivak-class  destroyers  form  the  backbone 
of  the  surface  fleet.  The  introduction  of 
such  first-line  ships  into  the  Soviet  Pacific 
Fleet  has  of  course  greatly  increased  Mos- 
cow's capabUity  to  operate  over  longer 
ranges  and  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  arrival  of  the  ASW  carrier  Minsk  and 
its  escorts  in  early  1979  substantially  en- 
hanced the  already  formidable  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet.  In  all.  the  new 
ships  assigned  in  recent  years  added  800.000 
tons  to  the  fleet  and  brought  its  total 
number  to  over  750  vessels.  The  Minsk  can 
carry  30  to  35  aircraft,  depending  on  the 
specific  mix  of  V/STOL  (vertical/short 
takeoff  and  landing)  fighters  and  helicop- 
ters carried.  Another  important  addition  to 
the  fleet  has  been  the  modern  LPD  (am- 
phibious transport  dock)  Ivan  Rogov.  which 
gives  the  USSR  an  amphibious  capability  In 
the  region  for  the  first  time. 

In  addition  to  fighting  ships,  the  USSR 
operates  intelligence  ships  almost  constant- 
ly in  the  waters  around  Japan,  and  Soviet 
Intelligence  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  fre- 
quently skirt  Japanese  airspace. 

The  threat  generated  by  growing  Soviet 
power  In  the  Western  Pacific  is  obvious.  The 
Japanese  are  particularly  concerned  that 
the  introduction  of  new  amphibious  capa- 
bilities heightens  the  danger  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  able  to  launch  a  direct  attack 
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against  Japan.  The  Japanese  newspaper 
Sankel  reported  a  Japanese  Defense  Agency 
assessment: 

•If  hovercraft  are  used  It  will  be  possible 
to  land  In  Hokkaido  within  a  little  less  than 
20  minutes  [from  Soviet-occupied  Kuna- 
shiri].  It  means  that  Japan  has  been  put 
Into  the  situation  where  a  dagger  has  been 
thrust  at  its  throat." 

The  Japanese  recognize,  of  course,  that 
such  Soviet  action  is  most  unlikely  except  In 
the  context  of  a  general  breakdown  of  East- 
West  relations. 
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However,  Japan  shares  a  broader  concern 
with  all  U.S.  friends  and  allies  In  the 
region— namely,  that  the  Soviet  fleet  now 
has  developed  to  the  point  where  It  could 
dominate  the  Pacific  sea  lanes.  Japan  Im- 
ports 75%  of  it  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 
That  oU  must  pass  though  the  Malaccan, 
Lombok,  and  Sunda  Straits,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  constricted  sea  lanes  around  Japan 
itself,  to  get  to  Japan.  The  dynamic  econo- 
mies of  the  ASEAN  sUtes  depend  on  sea- 
borne trade  traversing  those  same  sea  lanes. 
There  la  now  a  real  fear,  therefore,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  blockade  those  sea 
lanes.  That  fear  is  not  diminished  by  re- 
ports which  have  circulated  that  Moscow 
has  stationed  submarines,  armed  with  cruise 
missiles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca where  they  would  be  in  position  to 
sink  allied  shipping  In  the  event  of  hostil- 
ities. 

The  Soviet  threat  to  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
Western  Pacific  has  been  exacerbated  by  a 
further  development  favorable  to  Moscow: 
Soviet  aooeas  to  Vietnam's  naval  base  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  importance  of  the  base 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  First,  it  is 
close  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Lombok.  and 
Sunda.  Second,  its  use  brings  Soviet  military 
forces  cloeer  to  the  largest  U.S.  naval  facili- 
ty in  the  region,  at  Sublc  Bay  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Third,  it  provides  a  convenient  base 
for  both  ship  and  aircraft  surveillance  ac- 
tivities. Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, aocesB  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  greatly  in- 
creases the  mobility  of  the  Soviet  Pacific 
fleet,  at  the  same  time  It  extends  its  reach. 
Perhaps  the  fleet's  most  serious  disadvan- 
tage is  the  geographic  difficulty  it  faces  in 
operating  out  of  its  bases  in  Soviet  Asia  at 
Vladivostok  and  on  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula. With  the  exception  of  Petropavlosk. 
the    Soviet    ports    are    Icebound    several 
months  each  year.  To  reach  the  high  seas, 
vessels   operating   from   those   ports   must 
transit  the  choke  points  of  Japan's  Soya. 
Tsugaru,  and  Tsushima  Straits.  Moreover, 
Vladivostok  is  far  distant  from  the  most 
probable  centers  of  Soviet  naval  activity  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  South  Pacific.  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  1,000  miles  south  of  Vladivostok, 
alleviates  most  of  these  shortcomings. 

The  potential  threat  inherent  in  growing 
Soviet  power  in  Pacific  Asia  Is  not  only  mili- 
tary; there  is  a  political  dimension  as  well. 
In  crises  short  of  actual  conflict,  Soviet 
threate  to  shipping  In  the  area  could,  if  the 
Kremlin  so  decided,  raise  the  cost  of  trade 
by  driving  up  Insurance  rates  or  forcing 
merchant  ships  to  take  safer  routes  (south 
around  Australia,  for  example)  that  are 
longer,  more  time  consuming,  and  thus 
more  costly.  The  Soviets  thus  could  apply 
very  heavy  pressure  on  regional  economies. 
More  important,  the  perception  among 
Asian  leaders  of  unchecked  Soviet  power  in 
the  region  could  make  those  decisionmakers 
more  accommodating  to  Moscow's  policies. 
Any  such  development  would  be  particular- 


ly disturbing  if  the  need  to  accommodate 
were  strongly  felt  in  Peking  and/or  Tokyo. 

THREATS  TO  REGIONAL  PEACE 

The  second  major  threat  to  U.S.  interests 
in  the  Pacific  Basin  is  the  increasing  region- 
al InsUbllity  flowing  from  historical  region- 
al rivalries,  more  recent  domestic  discon- 
tent, or  lagging  economic  performance.  The 
Instability  problem  is  most  acute  in  South- 
east Asia,  although  the  still  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  on  the  Korean  peninsula  also 
could  lead  to  a  conflict  situation.  In  South 
Korea  domestic  political  difficulties  pose  an 
ominous  threat:  instability  could  well  be  the 
pretext  for  renewed  aggression  from  the 
north. 

Widespread  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  also 
could  jeopardize  the  economic  advances 
made  by  many  of  the  region's  non-Commu- 
nist states.  The  biggest  immediate  problem 
is  Vietnam,  whose  aggressiveness  disturbs 
all  sUtes  In  the  region.  The  threat  of  fur- 
ther fighting  In  Indochina  remains  high,  al- 
though the  level  of  tension  In  the  area  di- 
minished somewhat  during  the  past  year. 
Conflict  nevertheless  continues  in  Cambo- 
dia, Thailand  faces  steady  pressures  against 
Its  border,  and  Mainland  China  remains  un- 
happy with  the  present  stalemate.  Given 
such  terjsion  and  turmoil,  prospects  for  sta- 
bility are  not  high. 

Regional  stability  could  be  further  upset 
by  domestic  upheaval  in,  and /or  internal 
challenges  to,  some  Southeast  directly  In- 
volving the  Soviet  Union  or  not,  the  U.S. 
Navy's  tasks  would  be:  first,  when  and  If  ap- 
propriate,    to     exert     political     pressure, 
through  asserting  a  naval  presence  In  the 
area  of  crisis,  for  favorable  resolution  of  the 
problem;  and  second,  to  offset  any  similar 
moves  the  Soviet  Union  might  make  with  ite 
own  Pacific  Fleet.  (One  example:  the  U.S. 
Navy  might  be  dispatched  to  the  choke- 
points    around    Indonesia   to    prevent    the 
Soviet    Union    from    exerting    uncontested 
pressure  by  threatening  to  close  the  straits.) 
In  their  excellent  Brookings  study.  Force 
Without  War,  Barry  Blechman  and  Stephen 
S.  Kaplan  identify  the  difficulties  always 
facing  decisionmakers  who  use  naval  power 
as  an  instrument  of  political  Influence.  The 
omnipresent  problems  cited  are  made  even 
more  difficult  today  with  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  navy,  which  now.  for  the  first  time, 
poses  a  global  obstacle  to  the  unhampered 
use  of  American  naval  forces.  Moreover,  the 
increasing  sophistication  of  the  non-aligned 
states  in  Asia,  and  throughout  the  Third 
World,  about  the  use  of  naval  power  as  a  po- 
litical instrument,  as  well  as  the  buildup  of 
regional  navies,  may  make  them  less  suscep- 
tible in  any  case  to  friendly  U.S.  naval  pres- 
sure. (Soviet  naval  pressure,  less  friendly, 
might  for  that  reason  be  more  successful.) 


irnSCtlLAR  PRESENCE 

The  peacetime  role  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
the  Pacific  is.  simply,  to  promote  stability 
and  provide  to  America's  friends  and  allies 
an  overt,  and  muscular,  symbol  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  regional  progress  and  devel- 
opment. The  impact  of  the  U.S.  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Western  Pacific  thus  Is  as  much 
psychological  as  it  is  political  or  military— as 
was  well  demonstrated  by  the  consternation 
exhibited  by  U.S.  friends  in  the  region 
when,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  United 
States  denuded  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  order 
to  send  vessels  to  the  Indian  Ocean  after 
the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  seizure  of 
the  American  embassy  in  Tehran.  An  earlier 
example  is  the  uproar  that  occurred  after 
the  U.S.  'swing  strategy"— calling  for  the 
shift  of  naval/military  assets  from  the  Pa- 
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cif ic  to  the  Atlantic  in  event  of  conflict  with 
the  Soviet  Union— was  publicized. 

The  Navy  Is  not,  of  course,  the  only  policy 
instrument  on  which  American  decision- 
makers must  rely  in  peacetime  to  promote 
regional  stability  in  Pacific  Asia.  In  fact,  it 
is  not.  and  should  not  be  considered,  the  pri- 
mary Instrument.  Rather,  naval  forces  play 
a  supporting  role  to  political,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  policies.  Symbols  of  strength 
which  certainly  no  hostile  nation  can  safely 
ignore,  they  nevertheless  should  be  used 
sparingly. 

THE  SUBIC  IMPERATIVE 

Obviously,  whether  during  peacetime.  In  a 
crisis  situation,  or  in  time  of  war.  the  suc- 
cessful exploitation  of  naval  forces  in  the 
Western  Pacific  depends  in  large  part  on 
those  forces  being  on  the  scene— particular- 
ly since  the  sprawling  geography  of  the 
area,  as  well  as  present  military  trends,  de- 
mands Immediate  response  If  naval  forces, 
or  any  other,  are  to  be  effective.  That  re- 
sponse can  l)e  timely  only  If  naval  forces  are 
positioned  in  strength  in  the  region  on  a 
continuing  basis.  And  the  factors  determin- 
ing a  continuing  presence  are  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  fleet  and  the  availability  of  sup- 
port facilities. 

Por  that  reason  alone,  continued  U.S. 
access  to  the  Subic  Bay  naval  base  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Were  the  U.S.  Navy 
forced  to  leave  the  Philippines,  It  might  be 
impossible  to  find  adequate  and/or  early  al- 
ternatives that  would  allow  the  Navy  to  re- 
spond as  quickly  to  contingencies  through- 
out the  region.  The  Marianas  have  been 
suggested  as  one  option,  but  they  can  only 
be  considered  a  fall-back  position,  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  distance  the  fleet 
would  be  from  probable  areas  of  conflict 
and.  therefore,  lessen  the  time  the  U.S. 
Navy  would  have  available  to  respond  in 
times  of  crisis. 

How  the  United  States  balances  its  need 
for  continued  access  to  Subic  Bay  with 
other  foreign  policy  goals  in  the  Philippines 
will  thus  be  an  extremely  difficult  policy 
problem  for  the  Reagan  administration  to 
resolve. 

The  Subic  facilities  will  be  useless,  of 
course,  unless  the  Navy  has  the  ships  it 
needs  to  carry  out  all  of  its  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities. But.  as  mentioned  earlier,  the 
continuing  deployment  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
demonstrates  how  over-extended  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  at  present.  It  is  therefore  difficult 
to  conceive  how  American  naval  forces 
could,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  respond  ef- 
fectively to  simultaneous  crises  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific  Asia.  Thus,  even 
In  peacetime,  the  dispatch  of  forces  to  other 
areas  has  diluted  the  symbolic,  supportive 
role  the  Navy  plays  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

HOW  MUCH  HELP  FROM  JAPAN? 

The  United  States  does  not  have  to  do  the 
job  alone,  however.  U.S.  allies  in  the  region 
can  and  must  do  more.  Japan,  in  particular, 
can  play  a  greater  role  in  bolstering  security 
in  the  Pacific. 

Japan  has.  in  fact,  if  somewhat  belatedly, 
recognized  the  need  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  military  issues.  At  the  end  of  December 
1980  Tokyo  announced  it  would  Increase  its 
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1981  defense  budget  by  7.6%.  While  that  in- 
crease is  not  as  much  as  American  officials 
want.  It  does  represent  a  greater  increase 
than  was  provided  In  the  previous  year's 
budget.  Moreover,  the  summary  of  Japan's 
most  recent  White  Paper  on  Defense  dem- 
onstrates a  new  Japanese  perspective,  stat- 
ing that  "the  White  Paper  is  designed  to  In- 
clude a  description  based  upon  the  recogni- 
tion that  Japan  must  now  consider  her  de- 
fense from  a  global  perspective.  .  .  .  Because 
it  was  realized  to  be  very  important  to  grasp 
the  situation  In  global  scope,  special  chap- 
ters on  military  envlrormients  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Southeast  Asia  are  Included  ...  for 
the  first  time  this  year." 

There  are,  in  naval  terms,  several  tasks  on 
which  Japan  could  concentrate  without  vio- 
lating its  constitutional  requirement  to  de- 
velop only  defensive  capabilities.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, Japan  would  Improve  its  maritime 
reconnaissance,  build  up  its  ASW  capabili- 
ties, and  take  over  the  air  defense  of  Japan 
itself,  the  end  result  would  be  a  strengthen- 
ing of  U.S.  forces  In  the  region.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  recognize  these  possi- 
bilities and  are  looking  at  a  number  of  ways 
to  improve  their  self-defense  capacity  in  the 
areas  stipulated. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  remains:  Will 
Japan  become  more  active  in  furthering  the 
security  of  Pacific  Asia?  The  answer  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  Japan's  future  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  At  present, 
unfortunately— but  understandably— the 
Japanese  appear  to  retain  a  nagging  fear.  In 
the  wake  of  the  American  debacle  in  Viet- 
nam, that  the  United  States  has  little  Inter- 
est In  Pacific  security.  That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  Japan  itself  will  step  in  to 
play  a  more  assertive  role  in  maintaining 
peace  in  the  region.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
make  Tokyo  more  accommodating  to  preva- 
lent security  trends  In  the  region.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Japan  will  shoulder  a  greater  de- 
fense burden  If  It  Is  convinced  it  is  doing  so 
as  a  partner  of  the  United  States. 

IMPROVED  COMMUNICATIONS 

Australia  is  another  American  ally  In  the 
region  likely  to  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  In  the  years  ahead.  Australian 
Prime  Minister  Malcolm  Fraser  has  stated 
that  "Australia  [has]  an  interest  In  seeing 
that  Soviet  power  In  the  Pacific  and  South- 
east Asia  is  balanced  by  the  power  of  other 
major  states  or  by  appropriate  regional  ar- 
rangements."  That  Interest  stems,  of  course, 
from  Australia's  strategic  location,  its  vast 
resources  and  growing  economy,  and  its  own 
longtime  commitment  to  democratic  ideals. 

Moreover,  although  Australian  leaders 
recognize  that  their  country  will  never  be 
able  to  handle  regional  security  threats  on 
its  own.  they  are  planning  major  Improve- 
ments in  Australia's  defense  capabilities. 
Said  improvements  include:  higher  manpow- 
er expenditures;  the  selection  of  a  new 
combat  aircraft  (either  the  P-16  or  P-18); 
and  modernization  of  facilities  in  the  coun- 
try's northern  and  western  regions. 

In  addition,  the  Australian  navy  is  under- 
taking the  largest  peacetime  shipbuilding 
and  base  modernization  program  in  the 
country's  history.  Moreover.  Australia  some 
time  ago  offered  the  United  States  the  op- 
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portunlty  to  develop  a  naval  facility  at 
Cockbum  Sound  on  its  west  coast,  and  ap- 
proved U.S.  use  of  communication  facilities 
at  the  North-West  Cape. 

Japan  and  Australia  are  only  two  of  the 
Pacific  Asian  states  improving  their  defense 
capabilities.  Others  are  following  suit.  Indo- 
nesia, for  example.  Is  building  up  Its  navy 
through  the  acquisition  of  corvettes,  fast 
attack  craft,  and  submarines,  and  is  also  up- 
grading its  air  force  and  overhauling  and  re- 
outfitting  existing  army  equipment. 

Like  Indonesia,  Thailand  is  a  member  of 
ASEAN  and  could  play  an  important  role  in 
maintaining  regional  security— as  it  prob- 
ably should:  Thailand  is  the  country  most 
immediately  threatened  by  Vietnam's  ag- 
gression and  must  also  cope  with  the  trage- 
dy of  the  ever-swelling  numbers  of  Vietnam 
refugees.  Guerrilla  activities  in  some  sec- 
tions of  Thailand  compound  the  difficulties 
facing  Thai  leaders. 

Thailand's  major  priority  is,  and  necessar- 
ily must  be.  dealing  with  the  country's 
short-term  problems.  Over  the  longer  term, 
however.  Thailand  could  become  a  key 
player  In  regional  affairs.  Politically,  it  has 
participated  with  Its  ASEAN  partners  In  co- 
ordinating successful  diplomatic  campaigns 
against  Vietnam  and  marshaling  Interna- 
tional support  for  the  ASEAN  cause.  As  a 
member  of  ASEAN.  Thailand  Is  also  linked 
to  some  of  the  region's  most  vibrant  econo- 
mies. Like  Australia,  its  strategic  location 
makes  it  a  natural  link  between  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  basins— the  same  location  gives 
It  the  potential  for  being  the  site  of  facili- 
ties that  might  offset  Soviet  access  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay. 

But  to  be  an  effective  regional  actor  Thai- 
land must  improve  its  military  capabilities. 
Bangkok  hopes  to  continue  bolstering  its 
forces  with  additional  procurement  of 
highly  versatile  aircraft  as  well  as  fast 
attack  missile  patrol  t>oats.  That  will  help, 
of  course.  But  unless  the  United  SUtes  in- 
creases its  own  capability  for  assisting  Thai 
and  other  indigenous  forces,  it  must  face 
the  consequences  of  inadequately  protecting 
American  Interests. 

That  may  be  the  most  Important  fact  of 
geopolitical  life  In  the  region  for  U.S.  deci- 
sionmakers to  learn.  Because,  like  it  or  not. 
none  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  nations  in 
the  area  can  be  truly  effective  without  the 
continued  presence  of  the  United  States  in 
Asia.  Only  a  major  power  can  offset  the  ad- 
verse trends  of  recent  years.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  to.  and  should  not. 
work  alone.  It  should,  rather,  ensure  that 
its  own  efforts  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  capability  among  friends 
and  allies  that  will  allow  them  to  withstand 
pressures  from  potential  adversaries. 

The  United  States  Is  a  necessary  but  not 
all-sufficient  component  of  the  regional  se- 
curity system,  informal  as  it  may  be.  The 
U.S.  Navy  is  a  vital  part  of  the  American 
contribution  to  that  system  which,  if  it  Is  to 
be  effective  and  If  U.S.  goals  in  the  area  are 
to  be  achieved,  must  be  given  greater  atten- 
tion as  a  powerful  and  flexible  policy  instru- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Asian  region.* 
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llie  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Bdr.  TmruiONo) . 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Robert  S.  Strain,  asso- 
ciate in  the  Prayer  Breakfast  Fellowship, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Good  morning. 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and 
power  be  to  our  God.  May  His  name  be 
reverenced  among  the  nations — His 
awesome  power  respected  by  all  peo- 
ple— His  sure  justice  regarded  in  every 
place. 

Praise  to  You,  Almighty  and  Everlast- 
ing God. 

You  beautifully  schedule  the  seasons; 

You  mysteriously  govern  all  circum- 
stances: 

You  sovereignly  order  our  lives; 

Yet  You  have  given  us  willpower  to 
be  your  partners  In  providence. 

Let  all  the  people  praise  the  living 
God. 

Yotir  Holy  Spirit  has  breathed  a  free- 
dom into  the  people  of  this  Nation.  As 
stewards  of  that  sacred  trust,  we  assem- 
ble again  today,  acknowledging  our  per- 
sonal inadequacy  and  our  great  need 
of  godliness.  Forgive  us.  Lord,  and  rescue 
us  from  sin  which  so  besets  us. 

May  we  ask  of  You,  a  merciful  and 
fatherlike  God.  that  we  might  hear  Your 
counsel  today,  in  order  to  maintain  dis- 
cretion and  preserve  knowledge;  that 
the  resourcefulness  of  all  citizens  might 
come  together  for  the  common  good;  and 
that  in  today's  deliberations  we  shall 
work  with  the  awareness  that  all  our 
ways  are  in  the  full  view  of  the  Lord. 

We  remember  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord  has  taught  that  we  should — 

Love  our  enemies  and  pray  for  those 
who  persecute  us. — Matthew  5:44. 

So  we  proceed  accordingly.  In  His 
name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OF  THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


we  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  the  effort 
to  consider  the  telecooimunications  bill 
around  noon.  'Ihere  is  no  agreement  to 
that  effect,  but  I  am  advised  there  is  that 
possibility.  While  that  possibility  is  being 
explored,  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  time 
to  arrange  for  morning  business.  So  I 
should  like  to  put  this  imanimous-con- 
sent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
later  than  12  noon,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Sir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  possibility,  at  least,  that 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
requirement  for  my  remaining  time 
under  the  .standing  order.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  it  to  any  Senator  or  yield  it  to 
the  minority  leader  if  he  wishes  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  shall  accept  his  offer.  I  may  not 
need  time,  but  I  appreciate  the  offer  and 
I  accept  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


THE  REAGAN  DEFENSE  DECISIONS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  long-awaited  package  of  de- 
cisions announced  this  past  Friday  on 
America's  strateg'c  weapons  systems 
raises  important  and  troubling  questions. 
It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by 
the  present  administration  over  the  last 
9  months  that  our  defenses  are  inade- 
quate. Indeed,  all  during  the  election 
campaign,  prior  to  the  Inauguration  of 
the  President  and  the  advent  of  this  new 
administration,  we  heard  the  same  re- 
frain: "Our  defenses  are  inadequate." 
There  has  been  a  constant  stream  of 
rhetoric  suggesting  that  our  strategic 
posture  is  dangerously  weak.  In  particu- 
lar, the  administration  has  emphasized 
that  there  is  a  dangerous  and  growing 
strategic  arms  imbalance  with  the  So- 
viet Union  which  must  be  repaired 
oiiickly  and  with  large  new  invesftnents 
of  funds. 


For  example.  Secretary  Weinberger, 
in  his  defense  budget  presentations  last 
March,  stated  that: 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  developments 
we  confront  U  the  continuing  deterioration 
of  the  balance  In  intercontinental  nuclear 
arms.  We  must  make  large  Investments  In 
this  area  to  deter  the  ultimate  catastrophe. 
It  Is  unacceptable  to  find  ourselves  today 
facing  the  prospect  of  Soviet  strategic  su- 
periority and  to  watch  the  Soviet  Union 
mass-producing  both  land-based  missiles 
and  a  manned  bomber  fleet. 

Arms  control  negotiations.  It  was  said, 
had  only  the  effect  of  restraining  our 
own  strategic  arms  programs  while  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  build  a  power- 
ful missile  arsenal.  This  Soviet  missile 
force  will  soon  apparently  be  able  to 
overwhelm  our  land-based  missile  force 
in  a  flrst  strike. 

Such  a  frightening  prospect.  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated,  required  immediate 
action.  He  said: 

We  must  begin  now.  We  no  longer  have 
the  luxury  of  a  leisurely  period  In  which  to 
correct  years  of  neglect.  We  no  longer  have 
that  comfortable  reassuring  abundance  of 
economic,  political,  and  military  power, 
which  permitted  lu  to  withstand  and  over- 
come error  In  earlier  periods.  The  margin  for 
error  Is  gone. 

Madam  President,  the  decisions  an- 
nounced by  the  President  this  past  Fri- 
day do  not,  unfortunately,  reassure  me 
that  our  strategic  posture  is  being  put  on 
a  firm  footing.  They  do  not  reassure  me 
that  the  margin  of  error  is  being  erased. 

The  decisions  to  put  an  initial  force  of 
35  MX  missiles  in  Titan  silos  in  the  mid- 
1980's  and  to  begin  producing  the  B-1 
bomber  raise  more  questions  than  they 
answer. 

We  have  heard  much  during  the  cam- 
paign and  subsequent  thereto  concerning 
the  so-called  window  of  vulnerability. 
Will  the  window  of  vulnerability  to  So- 
viet missile  attack  be  closed  shut  by  this 
administration's  decision?  Will  putting 
these  new,  more  powerful,  more  accurate 
missiles  into  vulnerable  silos  make  it  ap- 
pear that  America  would  consider  a 
strategic  first  strike  against  the  Soviet 
Union?  Is  that  decision  calculated  to 
stabilize  the  balance  of  strategic  power, 
or  will  it  have  the  effect  of  destabilizing 
that  precarious  equation? 

Will  it  make  the  most  accurate  of  our 
missiles  vulnerable  to  immediate  de- 
struction as  a  result  of  a  preemptive 
Soviet  strike?  Will  it  require  us  to  form- 
ulate a  "launch  on  warning"  strategy 
which  shortens  the  time  frame  available 
to  correct  mistakes? 

How  realistic  is  the  proposition  that 
new  research  and  development  is  needed 
on  the  "bi?  bird"  basing  mode?  It  was 
my  impression  that  this  ontion  had  been 
examined  rather  thoroughly  and  rejected 
more  than  once  before.  How  realistic  is 
doing  3  more  years  of  research  on  the 
"deep  underground  basing"  mode?  Is 
this  a  credible  proposition,  or  simply  a 
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way.  as  Joseph  Kraft  put  It  yesterday, 
of  "throwing  our  hand  in"  on  the  at- 
tempt to  protect  our  land-based  missiles 
from  Soviet  attack? 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
appointed  a  high-level  commission,  the 
Townes  Commission,  to  examine  the 
strategic  options.  What  were  the  results 
of  that  Commission's  work?  Where  Is 
the  report? 

The  bomber  decision  is  also  very  trou- 
bling to  me.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  B-1  bomber  will  not  be  able  to  per- 
form its  primary  mission,  which  is  the 
penetration  of  Soviet  air  space  by  the  end 
of  this  decade.  Why  do  I  emphasize  "So- 
viet" air  space?  Because  it  is  obvious  to 
everyone  that  that  is  our  strongest,  most 
dangerous,  most  likely  adversary  in  any 
war,  be  it  conventional  or  otherwise,  or 
any  nuclear  war.  which  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve sane  men  and  women  would  never 
engage  in. 

Since  our  B-52  force  will  retain  that 
penetration  capability  nearly  as  long  as 
the  B-1,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  this  $200-million-per-copy  aircraft 
is  really  going  to  buy  us. 

Why  are  we  not  proceeding  with  an 
aU-out  acceleration  of  the  Stealth  air- 
craft, an  aircraft  which  will  be  able  to 
perform  that  primary  mission  through 
the  end  of  this  century? 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
a  very  high-stakes  money  game  was 
going  on  relating  to  the  administration's 
bomber  decision.  We  saw  leak  after  leak 
emanating  from  the  Pentagon  with 
reference  to  highly  classified  information 
on  Stealth  technology.  There  was  a  great 
debate  and  tug  of  war  within  our  defense 
community  as  to  whether  we  should  go 
aU  out  for  the  Stealth  or,  instead,  simply 
continue  Stealth  research  while  we  pro- 
duced the  B-1.  The  administration,  ap- 
parently, has  chosen  the  latter  approach. 

We  read  of  a  campaign  that  was  being 
conducted  by  the  Air  R)rce  top  com- 
mand, a  campaign  on  the  HUl.  to  con- 
vince Congress  to  accept  their  approach 
on  this  question.  But  we  did  not  hear  the 
B-1  argument  from  the  highly  respected 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand General  Ellis.  General  Ellis  sought 
to  have  us  go  all  out  for  the  Stealth 
bomber.  Instead,  we  have  opted  for  the 
used-car  technique.  We  will  sink  many 
bilhons  of  dollars  In  this  B-1  used  car— 
L?^  ^"  because  it  wlU  not  pa.ss  the 
v.^ lu  penetration  of  Soviet  air  defenses 
by  the  late  1980's.  It  will  be  obsolete  for 
tnat  purpose. 

M^,,"*^*'"  ^  ^^^  *^«  ^l-  ""^U  we  have 
to  phase  out  our  B-52's  earlier?  Will  we 

c-rf  o'";^-  ""^"^  o"""  cruise  missile  pro- 
H-tTo  «  ^  ™*"y  aircraft  wUl  be  re- 
Ured?  How  will  that  reduce  our  cruise 
missile  force? 

Can  we  be  sure  that  the  B-1  nroirram 
WUl  not  delay  the  Stealth  programTcan 

Slbe«h,»%*'ir'  T^  production  base 
wiu  be  able  to  handle  two  aircraft?  Can 
we  be  sure  that  cost  overruns,  the  de" 
y^opment  of  a  lobby  composed  of  con- 
tractors and  polifcal  Interests  w  11  SSt 
Sif  ^f°"?^  "^^  ^1  program  a^d 
Je^t^  fo'r"''  ''"''''  '""^  "  '«  "°-  P™- 

'  valuable  and  worthy  aspects  of 
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the  announcements  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  our  strategic  programs.  The  up- 
grading of  our  command  and  control 
capabilities,  the  commitment  to  the  new 
D-5  submarine-launched  missile,  and 
the  commitment  to  the  MX  missile  pro- 
duction itself  are  to  be  commended.  But 
on  the  key  systems,  I  fear,  we  are  em- 
barkJig  on  a  path  of  buying  outmoded 
equipment,  sinking  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  an 
outmoded  aircraft  that  will  cost,  I  im- 
derstand.  between  $200  mUlion  and  $250 
million  per  plane.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  forgoing  opportunities  to  upgrade 
our  arsenal  with  the  most  sophisticated 
weaponry. 

We  are  not  addressing  in  a  credible 
fashiw.  America's  "window  of  vulner- 
ability." To  delay  the  MX  basing  mode 
decision  until  1984  is  simply  to  delay 
r^airing  the  strategic  imbalance  for 
too  long.  It  is  deferring  what  is  ad- 
mittedly a  hard  series  of  choices  In- 
definitely. 

The  MX  proposal  that  has  now  come 
from  the  administration  is  a  decision 
to  delay  a  decision  on  a  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  for  at  least  3  years. 

It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  invest  in  new  air  defense  sys- 
tems, particularly  in  ringing  the  coun- 
try with  AWACS  aircraft,  while  it 
neglects  to  upgrade  our  defenses  against 
missile  attack.  Do  we  really  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  attack  us  with  their 
bomber  force?  Is  it  not  far  more  likely 
that,  if  an  attack  comes,  it  will  be  by 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles?  And 
so  if  we  are  trying  to  save  money  wher- 
ever we  can,  what  is  the  logic  of  using 
an  aircraft  for  a  strategic  defense  role 
which  is  primarUy  adaptable  for  re- 
gional defense  needs,  in  areas  like  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East? 

Last,  Madam  President,  there  is  no  in- 
dicat'on  of  what  the  components  of  this 
program  will  cost.  Clearly  there  will  be 
large  savings  resulting  from  the  basing 
mode  delay.  But  we  do  not  have  the 
necessary  details. 

But  in  any  event,  these  will  be  but 
temporary  savings,  and  at  what  cost  to 
our  ultimate  security? 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  decided  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive and  fresh  look  at  the  deci- 
sions and  their  long-term  implications. 

In  that  regard,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  had  not 
been  consulted  by  the  administration  in 
advance  of  its  decisions  announced  on 
Friday. 

The  committee  will  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  I  am  sure.  The 
Senate  will  give  serious  attention  to 
them.  I  intend  to  give  serious  attention 
to  them. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to  in- 
sure that  the  future  security  of  the  Na- 
tion is  being  attended  to  properly  and 
that  the  basic  security  decisions  of  their 
Government  are  not  grounded  so  much 
on  political  considerations  as  on  the  real 
and  raw  hard  factors  involving  tech- 
nology that  can  only  assure  us  of  the  se- 
curity that  this  Nation  deserves. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
|uished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
Proxmire)  such  time  as  he  may  require' 

Ihj  PRESIDING  OBFICER.  Th7sen- 
ator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AS 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
on  many  occasions  I  have  spoken  about 
the  Genocide  Convention  and  urged  its 
ratification  by  the  United  States  Its 
moral  basis  is  clearly  beyond  dispute. 
But  critics  have  questioned  its  practical 
value  as  international  law. 

These  critics  disparage  the  role  Inter- 
naUonal  law  plavs  in  the  world  order 
and  in  our  moral  behavior.  Neverthe- 
less, for  aU  its  infirmities,  international 
law  has  been  helpful  in  thwarting  many 
of  the  destructive  forces  that  have 
plagued  mankind. 

But  no  international  law  can  be  effec- 
tive if  it  is  not  actively  supported  by  the 
major  world  powers  such  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  our  indifference  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  we  open  our- 
selves to  accusations  by  our  enemies  of 
tamiy  encouraging  potential  violators. 

The  most  infamous  example  of  geno- 
cide was  Nazi  Germany's  program  of 
mass  murder  during  World  War  n  The 
TTiird  Reich's  piesumption  that  these 
hideous  crimes  could  be  pursued  with 
impumty  was  no  doubt  encouraged  by 
the  timid  reactions  of  France  and  Eng- 
land to  Germany's  repeated  violations 
of  international  law  In  the  Third  Reich's 
early  years. 

Madam  President,  it  is  contrary  to 
every  tenet  of  the  American  Republic 
that  we  do  not  recognize  genocide  as  an 
international  crime.  If  genocide  is  not 
recognized  by  us  as  internationally  repre- 
hensible, what  offense  to  "hfe,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  can  we  as 
a  nation  object  to  persuasively  In  the 
opinion  of  mankind? 

In  a  world  that  turns  to  the  United 
States  for  moral  and  ethical  leadership, 
it  Is  embarrassing  that  we  have  not  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  reflect  in  hitemational  law 
what  we  vowed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Only  the  whole  world  united  behind 
the  Genocide  Convention  can  hope  to 
discourage  potential  violators.  There- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
adding  the  United  States  to  the  roster  of 
nations — every  developed,  every  major 
nation  in  the  world,  85  nations,  have  al- 
ready ratified  this  convention  to  outlaw 
the  planned,  premeditated  murder  of  an 
entire  ethnic  group — so  we  may  at  last 
take  our  proper  place  on  this  issue. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayakawa  at  this 
point  concerning  the  submission  of  a 
resolution  are  printed  later  in  today's 
Record  under  Resolution  Submitted.) 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madsmi  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatm)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

WALTER  J.  STEWART:  A  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  commending  Walter  J.  Stewart, 
who  has  served  the  public  with  distinc- 
tion for  three  decades.  Walter  "Joe" 
Stewart  has  compiled  a  solid  record  of 
dedicated  public  service  in  his  30  years 
with  the  U.S.  Senate.  By  his  own  abilitj' 
and  enterprise,  he  rose  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Senate  page  to  high  positions 
serving  Senate  Democrats  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Joe  Stewart  has  worked  closely  with 
Senator  Btrd  during  the  last  10  years.  In 
1971,  he  left  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
become  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
Btrd.  which  position  he  filled  diligently 
for  6  years. 

He  became  assistant  to  the  majority 
leader  for  floor  operations  in  1977;  2 
years  later.  Majority  Leader  Byrd  nomi- 
nated him  as  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
of  the  Senate.  Joe  was  elected,  and  served 
the  Senate  Democrats  with  distinction 
imtil  January  1981.  when  he  was  elected 
Secretary  for  the  Minority. 

Joe  Stewart  has  served  the  Senate 
Democrats  long  and  well.  That  serv'ce  is 
appreciated  not  only  by  his  Democratic 
friends  but  also  by  our  colleagues  across 
the  aisle.  He  has  consistently  conducted 
himself  in  a  fair,  evenhanded.  profes- 
sional manner.  He  is  well  respected  and 
well  liked. 

Mr.  President.  I  suppose  Joe  Stewart's 
high  standing  on  Capitol  Hill  is  partly 
the  result  of  how  he  came  to  h'gh  respon- 
sibility here.  Slowly  and  diligently,  he 
worked  his  way  up,  mastering  the  fine 
points  of  the  legislative  process  over  the 
years.  At  each  step  in  his  career,  he 
showed  the  ability  to  excell. 

He  was  president  of  the  class  of  1953 
at  the  Capitol  Page  School.  Shortly  after 
joining  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
Cloakroom,  he  was  made  supervisor  of 
the  Cloakroom  staff.  By  1955,  he  was  an 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Major- 
ity. All  the  while,  he  was  attending  col- 
lege and  then  law  school  at  night.  He 
finally  received  his  LL.B.  from  American 
University  Law  School  in  1963,  the  same 
year  that  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  re- 
ceived his  law  degree. 

Mr.  President,  Walter  "Joe"  Stewart 
worked  his  way  up,  earning  positions  of 
high  public  responsibility.  His  profes- 
sional and  personal  qualities  have  won 
our  profound  appreciation.  Now,  as  he 
undertakes  new  challenges  in  private  in- 
dustry, I  wish  Joe  Stewart  well  and  thank 


him  for  a  long  succession  of  jobs  well 
done. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

THE  RETIREMENT  OP  JOE 
STEWART 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  regret  at  the  re- 
tirement of  Joe  Stewart  from  active 
service  in  the  Senate. 

While  I  am,  of  course,  delighted  that 
ho  will  remain  in  Washington,  I  will  miss 
his  capable  assistance  here  in  the  Senate. 
For  30  years,  from  service  as  a  page  to 
the  highest  staff  positions  of  the  Senate. 
Joe  Stewart  has  proven  himself  to  be  an 
extremely  capable  individual,  and  a  man 
of  intergrity.  His  knowledge  and  hard 
work  have  been  invaluable  in  allowing 
us  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  us. 
We  will  miss  his  judgment  and  ability. 


Senators  and  staff  sJlke.  Joe  was  often 
the  vital  link,  the  man  who  knew  what 
was  going  on  and  why.  I  know  I  speak  for 
many  Senators  when  I  point  out  that 
Joss  summary  of  legislation  and  the 
surrounding  debate  was  usually  the  anal- 
ysis that  was  right  on  target. 

Joe's  service  to  the  Senate  has  involved 
a  number  of  significant  positions.  In  1953, 
Joe  joined  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
Cloakroom  and  soon  thereafter  became 
supervisor.  He  subsequently  served  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Majority, 
professional  staff  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  Legislative 
Assistant  to  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  All 
Joo's  many  talents  and  abilities  came 
into  play  In  1977  when  he  became  Assist- 
ant to  the  Majority  for  Floor  Operations 
and  later  served  as  Secretary  for  the 
Majority.  This  adds  up  to  30  years  of 
service  to  the  Senate  and  the  country.  It 
is  a  distinguished  record  in  which  Joe 
can  take  great  pride. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  wish  Joe  every 
good  fortune  in  his  new  career  in  the 
private  sector.  The  Senate  will  miss  him. 
I  will  miss  him. 


JOE  STEWART  WILL  BE  MISSED 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  Joe 
Stewart's  30  years  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  greatly  missed.  He  has  been 
a  tremendous  asset  to  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Senators.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  a  man  who  labored 
so  diligently  on  Senatorial  matters.  In- 
deed, the  Nation  will  miss  his  services. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Joe 
Stewart  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Joe  has  been  here  for  30  years,  almost 
as  long  as  I  have.  And,  in  those  years  I 
have  witnessed  firsthand  each  step  of 
his  career. 

From  Senate  Page  to  Secretary  of  the 
Minority.  Joe's  record  has  always  been 
one  of  excellence  and  competency. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  have  con- 
tinued success  in  his  new  position  within 
the  private  sector. 

All  of  us  who  have  known  and  worked 
with  Joe  will  miss  him. 


JOE  STEWART  RETIRES  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  with  other  Senators  in  marking 
with  praise  and  admiration  the  retire- 
ment of  Joe  Stewart  from  the  Senate.  Joe 
was  a  true  "Senate"  man.  He  literally 
grew  up  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  he  was 
schooled  in  the  ways  of  the  Hill  as  few 
men  are.  I  take  special  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Joe  is  a  Floridian  and  was  brought 
to  Washington  by  my  predecessor  Sena- 
tor Spessard  Holland,  who  appointed  Joe 
a  page  in  1951.  , 

Joe  exemplified  the  qualities  of  intelli- 
gence, professionalism,  and  drive  that  all 
Senators  value  in  a  staff  member.  Beyond 
that  Joe  brought  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  comity  to  his  position  that  is  so  es- 
sential   to    the    legislative    process.  For 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  J.  STEWART 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  tribute  and  farewell  to  an 
esteemed  servant  of  the  Senate,  Walter 
J.  Stewart.  Joe  has  dedicated  more  than 
half  of  his  life  to  the  Senate  and  his 
length  of  service  to  this  body  alone 
marks  him  for  high  praise  and  com- 
mendation. 

In  1951,  "Joe"  Stewart  began  his  serv- 
ice as  a  page  sponsored  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  Spessard  Holland.  He 
graduated  from  the  Capitol  Page  School 
as  president  of  his  class  3  years  later. 
While  attending  undergraduate  and  law 
schools  at  night,  he  worked  for  the  Sen- 
ate full  time  as  director  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Cloakroom  and  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority. 
Upon  his  graduation  from  American 
University  Law  School  and  acceptance 
to  the  D.C.  Bar,  he  became  a  permanent 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

In  1971,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Robert  C.  Btrd,  ap- 
pointed Joe  Stewart  his  legislative  as- 
sistant. When  the  Senator  became  ma- 
jority leader  in  1977,  Joe  Stewart  be- 
came the  Assistant  to  the  Majority 
Leader  for  Floor  Operations.  After  al- 
most 30  years  in  the  Senate,  Joe  was 
made  Secretary  for  the  Majority  in  1979 
and  in  1981  Secretary  to  the  Minority. 

This  exemplary  record  of  devotion  to 
this  august  body  deserves  not  only  the 
highest  praise  and  commendation,  but 
a  debt  oif  gratitude  impossible  to  repay. 

I,  personally,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, have  looked  to  Joe  for  his  able  as- 
sistance on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber. 

His  dedication,  energy  and  skill  will  be 
keenly  missed  by  all  of  us.  I  know  all  of 
my  colleagues  wish  him  our  best  in  all  of 
his  future  endeavors. 


THE     DEVASTATING      IMPACT     OF 
HIGH    INTEREST    RATES 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
tinuing today  my  series  of  speeches  on 
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Interest  rates.  Since  June  of  this  year,  I 
have  been  daily  entering  remarks  Into 
the  Record,  either  orally  or  In  writing, 
concerning  the  devastating  Impact  high 
interest  rates  have  had  and  are  continu- 
ing to  have  on  this  Nation's  economy. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  note  for  my 
colleagues  that  soon  the  third  quarterly 
survey  of  credit  conditions  for  small  busi- 
nesses should  be  forthcoming  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses. 

The  NFIB  has  over  half  a  million  mem- 
ber firms  which  they  survey  each  quarter 
to  determine  their  economic  health.  The 
results  are  then  printed  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

It  win  be  Interesting  to  compare  the 
survey  for  the  third  quarter  of  1981  with 
the  second  quarter  report  that  was  re- 
leased in  July.  Compiled  by  William  C. 
Dunkelberg  of  Purdue  University  and 
Jonathan  A.  Scott  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  the  second  quarter  report 
said  that  credit  market  conditions  had 
deteriorated  dramatically  for  small  busi- 
nesses. I  am  afraid  that  when  the  third 
quarter  report  is  released.  It  will  begin 
with  the  same  notation. 

While  the  full  text  of  the  report  and 
its  accompanying  charts  are  too  volumi- 
nous to  reprint  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  recall  some  of  the  details  now  In 
anticipation  of  the  next  edition. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  last  re- 
port was  stated  in  the  following  manner: 
"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
quarterly  survey.  Interest  rates-financing 
was  ranked  more  freouently  as  the  single 
most  important  problem  than  any  other 
problem." 

The  percentage  of  firms  reporting 
higher  interest  rates  increased  from  17 
percent  in  April  to  30  percent  in  July. 
More  Importantly.  Mr.  President,  the 
survey  showed  that  financing  conditions 
were  expected  to  deteriorate  over  the 
next  quarter— that  is.  the  quarter  In 
which  we  are  currently  engaged— by  14 
percent  of  all  of  the  firms  surveyed. 

I  will  be  interested.  Mr.  President,  how 
far  above  the  30-percent  level  will  be  the 
percentage  of  firms  reporting  higher  in- 
terest rates  in  the  third  quarter  and  even 
more  interested  to  see  how  far  above  14 
percent  will  be  the  number  of  firms  ex- 
pecting conditions  to  deteriorate  in  the 
last  quarter  of  Uiis  year. 

In  all  31  percent  of  the  responding 
firms  In  the  July  report  listed  interest 
rates-flnancing  as  the  single  most  Im- 
portant problem  In  the  current  year. 
That  represented  a  6-percent  increase 
from  the  flrst  quarter,  and  wsis  nearlv 
eight  times  higher  than  the  4-percent 
figure  reported  in  1977.  I  believe  we  will 
see  that  trend  of  increasing  numbers 
hold  In  the  third  quarter. 

To  put  it  another  way.  "financing"  was 
typically  cited  by  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  firms  as  their  most  Important  prob- 
lem In  past  years.  The  second  quarter 
report  made  that  problem  No.  1. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  figures 
reflected  the  general  deterioration  of 
small  firm  balance  sheets  over  the  last 
few  years.  Given  what  has  occurred  with 
Interest  rates  in  the  last  couple  of 
months  since  that  report  was  Issued,  I 


think  we  could  add  another  sentence  to 
that  saying  that  not  only  have  the  bal- 
ance sheets  of  small  businesses  deterior- 
at3d,  but  so  have  the  number  of  small 
businesses  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  third  quarter 
report  is  published.  I  anticipate  that  the 
numbers  will  be  worse,  the  plight  of 
small  business  will  be  worse,  and  more 
disappointing  than  anything  else,  inter- 
est rates  will  be  worse. 


FOR  THE  NEXT  TO  LAST  TIME 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  late 
on  Tuesday  night  the  Senate  approved 
House  Joint  Resolution  265,  authorizing 
an  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  to 
$1,079,800,000  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1982.  Although  I  voted  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  265, 1  did  so  with  reluc- 
tance and  only  because  I  believe  that  the 
era  of  deficit  spending  is  drawing  to  a 
close  and  that  the  Government's  bills 
must  be  paid. 

While  some  doubt  whether  the  pledge 
of  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984 
can  be  honored,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  President  Reagan  is  firmly 
committed  to  doing  so.  Given  the  disas- 
trous effe'-t-  on  the  poor  and  the  eHerly 
from  inflation  caused  by  the  continual 
flow  of  deficits  almost  without  end.  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  help  redeem  his  pledge. 

The  Federal  Govenmient  has  balanced 
its  books  only  once  in  the  last  21  years. 
And  over  that  same  period.  Federal  in- 
debtedness rose  from  $554  billion  to  $995 
billion,  an  increase  of  80  percent.  With 
the  act'on  taken  yesterday,  we  breach 
the  $1  trillion  mark. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  during  the 
past  two  decades,  inflation  rose  from  1 
percent  to  double-digit  levels  and  re- 
mained t*iere  on  -i.  sustained  basis  never 
seen  before  In  our  history. 

I  beUeve  deficit  spending  is  one  fiscal 
practice  we  cannot  afford  to  become  a 
tradition.  The  apparent  inability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  adhere  to  a  re- 
sponsible fi^^cal  plan  not  only  generates 
infiation.  but  it  weakens  the  respect  the 
Americnn  peop'e  have  for  their  Govern- 
ment. The  American  peop'e  have  'earned 
that  deficits  do  matter,  and  that  they 
are  the  source  of  many  of  our  economic 
problems.  Yet,  the  Government  appears 
to  take  little  heed  of  this  cause  and  effect 
relationship.  Or,  if  It  understands  it, 
nevertheless  nothing  is  done  about  It. 

In  many  ways,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion promises  to  initiate  changes  in  the 
way  the  Federal  Government  does  busi- 
ness. I  believe  they  will  successfully 
tackle  the  problem  that  has  escaped 
others,  balancing  the  Federal  books.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  decided  to  support 
yet  another  increase  in  the  public  debt, 
albeit  with  misgivings. 

However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  In 
the  future  a  less  concerned  administra- 
tion and  Congress  will  remember  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  painful  decades. 

Congress  should  therefore  quickly 
clear  the  legislation  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  sought  for  some 
time,  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Early 
next  spring,  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
take    up   Senate   Joint   Resolution    58 


which  requires  a  three-fifths  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  run  a  deficit.  By 
makLng  it  as  diCBcult  to  run  a  deficit  as 
it  is  to  end  a  filibuster,  we  can  raise  an 
important  barrier  that  future  adminis- 
trations and  Congresses  would  have  to 
rass  before  overriding  the  commonsense 
notion  that  spending  more  than  you  take 
in  is  a  dangerous  practice. 


AMERICANS  WANT  STRONG  CLEAN 
AIR  ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  envi- 
ronmental laws,  in  general,  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  in  particular,  have  long 
enjoyed  strong  support  from  the  Ameri- 
can public.  That  condition  remains  the 
fact  today. 

Ihe  benate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  has  completed 
its  hearings  on  review  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  staff  of  the  committee  is 
working  on  preparation  of  a  document ' 
that  will  serve  as  a  working  paper  for 
fine  tuning  the  law. 

As  my  committee  begins  this  critical 
phase  of  its  task,  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  a  recent  New  York  Times/CBS 
News  public  opinion  poll  reached  the 
conclusion  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
support  continued  strong  protection  of 
the  environment,  even  if  it  requires  eco- 
nomic sacrifice. 

That  poll  was  taken  during  a  period 
of  economic  uneasiness  and  during  a 
period  when  we  are  all  being  told  that 
our  goals  will  have  to  be  adjusted  be- 
cause of  the  economic  realities  of  life 
in  America  these  days. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  to  note 
in  the  results  of  the  poll  that  those 
Americans  who  live  in  the  West  are  even 
stronger  in  support  of  the  environment 
thin  the  national  average. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  Americans 
want  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act  and  that 
t'leir  support  of  the  current  law  is  not 
diminished  by  the  arguments  that  en- 
vironmental laws  should  be  eased  to  re- 
duce the  economic  and  regulatory  bur- 
dens on  business  and  industry. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  most  recent  poll 
available  supports  that  judgment. 

Mr.  President.  1  as!c  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  report  and  a  table, 
based  on  the  New  York  Times/CBS  News 
poll,  and  written  by  that  able  reporter, 
Philip  Shabecoff,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  The  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  October  4,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Poll  Finds  Stkono  St'pport  for 
Ektibowmentai.  Code 
(By  PhUlp  Shabecoff) 

A  large  majority  of  the  American  public 
supports  continued  strong  protection  of  the 
environment  even  if  It  requires  economic 
sarrlficp.  accordln"  to  the  latest  New  York 
Tlmes/CBS  News  Poll. 

Th**  poll  results  siif^Test  that  the  policies 
of  the  Reagan  Administration,  which  would 
relax  environmental  laws  to  ease  the  eco- 
nomic and  regulatory  burden  on  business 
and  Industry,  are  out  of  tune  with  the  senti- 
ments of  moat  Americans. 

Better  than  two  out  of  three  people  ques- 
tioned agreed  that  "we  need  to  maintain 
present  environmental  laws  In  order  to  pre- 
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serve  the  environment  for  future  genera- 
tions." Fewer  tb*ii  one  In  four  felt  "we  need 
to  relax  our  environmental  laws  In  order 
to  achieve  economic  growth." 

When  confronted  with  a  speclflc  alter- 
DAtlve.  keeping  air  pollution  laws  "as  tough 
aa  tbey  are  now"  even  If  "some  factories 
might  have  to  close,"  nearly  two-thirds  of 
ths  a*mple  of  1.479  Americans  of  voting  age 
In  the  poll  aald  they  would  keep  the  law 
tough.  The  poll  was  taken  by  telephone 
from  Sept.  23  through  Sept.  27. 

Bna   STamAKD   NAU10WI.T    StTPPOKTSO 

Even  when  presented  with  an  extreme 
choice,  the  proposition  that  "protecting  the 
environment  is  so  important  that  require- 
ments and  standards  cannot  be  too  high, 
and  cont<n"'"g  environmental  Improve- 
m«nts  must  bs  made  regardless  of  cost," 
the  largest  number  of  respondents  agreed. 
The  margin  was  small,  45  percent  to  42  per- 
cent, and  tba  rest  did  not  know  or  bad  no 


Only  when  the  question  of  energy  produc- 
tion versus  environmental  protection  was 
raised  did  support  for  the  environment 
soften. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  those  polled  said  that 
they  favored  increased  drilling  for  oil  and 
natural  gas  off  the  California  coast,  while  26 
percent  said  that  the  risks  were  too  great. 
Those  questioned  evenly  divided,  4B  percent 
in  favor  and  45  percent  oppKised,  on  whether 
oil  drilling  should  be  permitted  In  Federal 
wilderness  ao-eas. 

Although  the  degrees  of  intensity  vary, 
support  for  strong  environmental  protection 
in  the  poll  cut  across  age.  Income,  education 
and  racial  lines  and  even  political  parties  and 
Ideological  groups.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, liberals  and  conservatives  all  indicated 
support  for  strong  antipollution  laws. 

LINK  TO  POPULASrrT  APPCASS  SUCBT 

The  divergence  of  public  o-ilnlon  from  the 
environmental  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration does  not  apriear  to  have  any 
sharp  Impact  on  the  public's  perception  of 
the  President  himself,  at  least  not  yet. 

Asked  If  they  trusted  the  President  to 
make  the  right  kinds  of  decisions  about  the 
environment,  50  rercent  of  those  polled  said 
yes,  33  oercent  said  no  and  17  percent  did 
not  know  or  had  no  answer. 

This  was  a  lower  degree  of  tn'st  than  that 
afforded  Mr.  Reagan  on  mllltarv  and  bt?dget 
issues.  But  it  was  hleher  than  the  44  percent 
who  trusted  his  decisions  on  Social  Security. 


Mr.  Reagan  and  his  chief  environmental 
aids,  interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt  and 
Ann  M.  Oorsuch.  administrator  of  the  en- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  nave  all 
stated  that  they  intend  to  meet  public  health 
and  environmental  goals.  But  they  have  also 
said  that  the  laws  and  rules  for  protecting 
the  en/lronment  must  be  adapted  to  sustain 
economic  growth  and  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  domestic  energy  sources. 

73   PEBCENT  UNAWARE  OF  WATT 

Secretary  Watt  has  been  a  particular  target 
of  environmental  groups,  editorial  car- 
toonists and  other  critics  for  his  efforts  to 
make  public  lands  and  waters  and  their  re- 
sources more  readily  accessible  to  economic 
development.  But  the  Times/CBS  News  poll 
showed  that  73  percent  of  those  interviewed 
did  not  know  enough  about  him  to  give  an 
opinion  and  another  10  percent  had  no  an- 
swer. Of  the  rest,  7  percent  had  a  favorable 
opinion  and  11  percent  an  unfavorable 
opinion. 

Both  the  trust  of  Mr.  Reagan  on  environ- 
mental polices  and  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  Mr.  Watt  may  reflect  the  fact  that, 
while  the  Administration  has  stated  its 
environmental  policies,  they  have  not  been 
fully  put  Into  effect,  and  thus  people  have 
not  been  directly  affected. 

Moreover,  there  have  been  no  environ- 
mental crises  recently  on  the  scale  of  a  Love 
Canal  chemical  dump  or  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  accident. 

Thus,  only  1  percent  of  those  polled  re- 
sponded "the  environment"  when  asked  what 
was  the  most  lm'~ortant  oroblem  facing  the 
country  today;  65  percent  mentioned  Infla- 
tion, unemployirent  and  other  economic 
problems  and  10  percent,  foreign  policy 
issues. 

The  poll  results  suerest  that  environ- 
mental Issues  could  raise  political  problems 
for  the  President  and  the  Administration  if 
the  stated  oo!i;les  have  the  deleterious  effect 
that  environmental  groups  have  said  they 
fear. 

The  poll  flndlnes  indicate  that  Americans 
have  conslderab'e  Interest  In  and  strong 
feelings  abovt  envlronmen'-al  issues.  The 
Times 'CPS  News  survey,  moreover.  Is  con- 
sistent wl*h  the  *ndln?s  of  other  polls  in  re- 
cent mon*hs  ani  years. 

Thes«  •■"i-t'es  o*  opinion  Indicate  that 
the  DUblic  has  t'e'lnlte  fee'lnss  about  the 
environ!T!*nt.  and  that,  despite  disenchant- 
ment with  go'-emment.  most  ijeo^Ie  want  an 
activist  policy  of  environmental  protection. 


SOME  TBADEOrrS  ACCEPTABLE 

The  Times/CBS  News  poll  also  suggests, 
however,  that  the  public  is  not  ready  to  ac- 
C3pt  all  of  the  demands  of  environmentalists, 
and  In  some  cases  would  accept  such  trade- 
o.ls  as  betvieen  energy  development  and  eas- 
ing of  environmental  protection. 

Toung  people,  urban  dwe!l;rs  and  people 
living  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  areas  of 
the  country  give  the  strongest  support  to  en- 
vironment protection,  according  to  the  poll. 
Older,  rural  people  and  Southerners  are  less 
committed  to  such  protection. 

Young  people  In  par'lcular  seem  to  feel 
deeply  about  environmental  Issues.  The  ques- 
tion of  keeping  en  Ironmental  laws  un- 
changed was  answered  In  the  afllrmatlve  by 
60  percent  of  these  polled  who  were  18  to  29 
ye:.rs  old.  In  contrast.  59  percent  of  those  In 
th;  45  to  64  age  bracket  favored  this  view. 

Black  people  questioned  in  the  poll  also 
gave  strong  support  to  environmental  pro- 
tection. Flfty-foui  percent  of  blacks  said,  for 
example,  there  should  be  environmental  pro- 
tection at  any  cost,  compared  to  44  percent 
of  whites. 

However,  many  black  respondents  gave  a 
very  broad  Interpretation  of  environmental 
problems,  citing  such  Issues  as  slums,  poor 
housing  and  "crime  in  the  streets." 

1,479  AQCLTa  'NTSSVIXWED 

The  poll  Is  based  on  telephone  interviews 
with  1.479  adults  around  the  United  States. 
The  telephone  exchanges  called  were  selected 
by  a  computer  from  a  nationwide  list.  The 
method  assured  that  each  region  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  represented  in  proportion  to 
population.  For  each  exchange,  telephone 
numbers  dialed  were  made  up  of  randomly 
selected  digits,  thus  reaching  listed  and  un- 
listed residential  numbers. 

The  results  have  been  weighed  to  take 
account  of  household  size  and  to  adjust  fcr 
variations  In  the  sample  relating  to  region, 
race.  sex.  age  and  education. 

In  theory,  it  can  be  said  that  in  95  cases 
o'.it  of  100  the  results  based  on  the  entire 
sample  differ  by  no  more  than  3  percentage 
oolnts  from  what  would  have  been  obtained 
by  Interviewing  all  adult  Americans.  The 
error  for  smaller  subgroups  Is  larger,  depend- 
ing on  the  number  in  the  s-Jberoup. 

The  theoretical  errors  do  not  take  into 
account  a  margin  of  additional  error  result- 
ing from  the  various  practical  dlfflcultles  In 
taking  any  survey  of  public  opinion. 


GROUP  DIFFERENCES  AND  SIMILARITIES  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
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64 

Not»:  Poll  of  1.479  adults  conducted  Sept  22-27. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-689.  appoints 
the   followinK  Senators   to   attend  the 
North  Atlantic  Assemblv  to  be  held  in 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning        The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The    Munich,  Germany,  October  11-16,  1981; 
business  is  closed.  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,    the     Senator     from     Maryland      fMr. 
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Matuias),  chairman;  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  Spkctuj  ;  and  the 
Uenator  trom  Delaware  iMr.  Biokm;, 
vice  chairman. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMPETI- 
TION AND  DEREGULATION  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
business  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  [tending  before  the  Senate  is  a 
motion  to  proceed  on  S.  898. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  debate  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  those 
in  favor,  signify  by  saying.  "Aye.' 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
minority  side  wishes  to  have  some  dis- 
cussion. I  believe  the  rule  is  that  Senator 
HouniGS  would  go  first  today,  as  if  he 
were  in  continuous  debate  from  last 
Thursday.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tne  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PORD.  The  parliamentary  proce- 
dure would  be  that  tne  Chsar  would  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  he  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Ctiair. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  seeking  rec- 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  previous  discussion, 
I  had  agreed  to  the  bill  being  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  12  noon  today — ^just  that, 
an  agreement  that  we  go  ahead  with  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  have  checked 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  I  am  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  bill  being  laid  before 
the  Senate;  then,  if  we  wish,  we  can 
enter  into  an  agreement  about  the  votes. 
We  also  have  discussed  that,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Personally,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  stacking  votes  on  amead- 
ments.  I  urge  that  Senators  call  up  their 
amendments  today  and  debate  them,  and 
I  will  go  about  the  clearance  proce^  on 
this  side  to  stack  thean.  say,  to  begin  at 
10:30  tomorrow.  But  because  of  the 
clearance  process,  I  cannot  agree  to  that 
at  this  moment.  I  believe  I  will  be  able  to 
agree  to  it  shortly. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  will  check  with 
the  leadership  on  this  side. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

A  bill  (S.  898)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  improved 
domestic  teleconununicatlons.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

K«T^®v^?**®  proceeded  to  consider  the 
rnL^fA*^^  ^^  ^^^  reported  from  the 
committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 


Transportation  with  an  amendment  to 
struie  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause, 
ana  insert  tne  louowing : 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  2.  Findings. 

TITLE  I — GENERAL 
Sec.  101.  Purposes. — Federal       ConunuiUca- 

tiuus  Conuxussion. 
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bee.  104.  i-inouigs/  transition  plan. 
Taat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telecom- 
munlcatio.iS  Competition  aad  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  U— DOMESTIC  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS 
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Sec.  228.  A.T.  &  T.  transition  to  full  separa- 
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Sec.  229.  19£6  consent  decree. 

Sec.  330.  Employee  protection. 
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Sec.  232.  Technical. 

Sec.  233.  Protection  and  restoration  of  es- 
sential telecommunications. 

Sec.  234.  Customer-premises  equipment  and 
information  services. 
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Sec.  237.  Ownership  or  control  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems. 

Sec.  238.  Network  planning  and  manage- 
ment. 

Sec.  339.  Penalties. 

Sec.  240.  Reciprocal  rights. 

TITIoE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Mandamus  to  compel  furnishing  of 
facilities. 

Sec.  302.  Petition  for  enforcement  of  order 
for  payment  of  money. 

Sec.  303.  General  provisions  relating  to  pro- 
ceedings— witnesses  and  deposi- 
tions. 

Sec.  304.  Use  of  Joint  Boards — cooperation 
with  State  commissions. 

Sec.  305.  Joinder  of  parties. 

Sec.  306.  Documents  filed  to  be  p-.ibllc  rec- 
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Sec.  307.  Designation  of  agent  for  service. 

Sec.  308.  Limitations  as  to  actions. 

Sec.  309.  Provisions  relating  to  orders. 
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TITLE  IV— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
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Sec.  401.  Title  18. 

Sec.  402.  Clayton  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Transition  of  Commission  author- 
ity. 
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sec.  4U9.  SeparabiUty  clause. 

riMouics  * 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1  >  rapia  advances  in  telecommunications 
tecnnoiogies  are  mamng  possio>e  competition 
among  pro. laersoi  letecommumcationsser*- 
i^es: 

U)  competition  is  a  more  efficient  regula- 
tor inaa  Cto.ernment  oi  ine  provisions  of  di- 
verse telecommunications  services  and,  as 
competition  continues  to  develop,  deregula- 
tion of  telecommunications  carriers  and  serv- 
icer snould  occur. 

(,s>  the  NaUon's  domestic  and  internation- 
al telecommunications  carriers,  facilities,  and 
services  are  vital  national  resources  which  are 
critical  to  meeting  the  needs  of  national  de- 
fense and  security  and  emergency  prepared- 
ness ana  to  maintalnmg  the  economic  com- 
peJtiteneso  and  technological  leadership  of 
tne  United  States;  and 

(4)  the  transition  to  competition  and  de- 
regulation must  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate safeguards  to  assure  that  basic  tele- 
comm..jilca  lions  services  are  universaUy 
available  at  reasonable  charges  throughout 
the  United  States. 

TtTLK   I— CENEKAL 

PUaPOSES rEDEBAL  COMlfUmCATXONB 

COMMISSIOM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  SecUons  1  through  5  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (and  all  cross 
references  thereto  ^  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "1934  Act"  (47  U.S.C.  151)  are  redes- 
ignated as  sections  101  through  105,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  1934  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"PtTHPOSES   OF   THE   ACT:    PEDBLU.   COICMUNI^A- 
TIONS   COMMISSION 

"Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  mnirtng  avaU- 
able,  so  far  as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  rapid  efficient,  nation- 
wide and  worldwide  telecommunications 
services  with  adequate  facilities  at  reason- 
able charges;  for  the  purpose  of  the  national 
defense  and  security  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness; for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
safety  of  life  and  property  through  the  use 
of  telecommunications:  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  universal  basic  telecommunications 
service  at  reasonable  charges:  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  continuing  improve- 
ments in  telecommunications  service  in  all 
areas  of  the  United  States:  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  competition  in  the  provision 
of  telecommunications:  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  continuing  improvement  in  the 
use  of  technologies:  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  technolo^cal  leadership  of 
United  States  telecommunications  equip- 
ment and  service  suppliers:  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  telecommunications  services, 
there  is  hereby  created  a  conunlssion  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, which  shall  be  constituted  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  which  shall  execute 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

APPUCATIOIT    OP    ACT 

Sec.  102.  Section  102  of  the  1934  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  section  101  (a).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"APPLICATIOK    OP    ACT 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  and  the  Commission  shall 
exercise  jurisdiction  with  respect  to:  all 
interexchange  and  foreign  telecommunica- 
tions and  all  transmission  of  electromagnetic 
energy  by  radio,  which  originates  or  is  re- 
ceived within  the  United  States:  the  licens- 
ing and  regulating  of  all  radio  stations  as 
hereinafter  provided:    and   all   persons   en- 
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gaged  within  the  United  States  In  such  tele- 
communications or  such  transmission  of 
energy  by  radio. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  title 
n,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301  of  this  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  apply  or  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  charges, 
practices,  services,  facilities,  records,  ac- 
counts, or  regulations  for  or  in  connection 
with  ezchiinge  telecommunications  services. 
Any  carrier  engaged  In  interexchange  or  for- 
eign telecommunications  solely  through  phys- 
ical connection  of  the  facilities  of  another 
carrier  not  directly  or  Indirectly  controlling 
or  controlled  by.  or  under  direct  or  indirect 
common  control  with  such  carrier  shall  not 
be  subject  to  Conunission  Jurisdiction.". 

OEFlNlllONS 

Sic.  103.  Section  103  of  the  1934  Act,  as 
redesignated  by  section  101  (a) ,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DBroOTTONS 

"Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'Affiliate'  means  any  organization  or 
entity  which  does  not  provide  regulated  tele- 
communications services  (other  than  a  fully 
separated  affiliate)  and  which  Is  under  di- 
rect or  indirect  common  ownership  or  con- 
trol with  another  entity,  or  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  another  entity.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'ownership'  and 
'owned'  metm  a  direct  or  Indirect  equity 
Interest  (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  of  more 
than  SO  percent  of  an  entity. 

"(2)  'Amateur  station'  means  a  radio  sta- 
tion operated  by  a  duly  authorized  person 
Interested  In  radio  technique  solely  with  a 
personal  aim  and  without  pecuniary  Interest. 

"(3)  'Basic  telecommunications  service' 
means  the  provision  to  the  general  public  on 
a  universal  basis  of  the  minimum  trans- 
mission capability  necessary  for  two-way 
telecommunications  services  including  basic 
telephone  service. 

"(4)  'Basic  telephone  service'  means  a 
basic  telecommunications  service  which  al- 
lows natural  persons  to  communicate  with 
each  other  by  voice  over  exchange,  inter- 
exchange,  or  foreign  telecommunications 
faculties. 

"(S)  'Broadcast  station',  'broadcasting 
station',  or  'radio  broadcast  station'  means 
a  radio  station  equipped  to  engage  in 
broadcasting. 

"(6)  'Broadcasting'  means  telecommuni- 
cations by  radio  Intended  to  be  received  by 
the  public,  directly  or  by  the  Intermediary 
of  relay  stations. 

"(7)  'Chain  broadcasting'  means  simul- 
taneous brocMlcastIng  of  an  Identical  pro- 
gram by  two  or  more  connected  stations. 

"(B)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission. 

"(9)  'Construction  permit'  or  'permit  for 
construction'  means  that  instrument  of  au- 
thorization required  by  this  Act  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  construction 
of  a  station  or  the  installation  of  appiua- 
tus  for  the  transmission  of  energy,  or  com- 
munications, or  signals  by  radio,  by  what- 
ever name  the  instrument  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission. 

"(10)  'Corporation'  includes  any  corpora- 
tion. Joint-stock  company,  or  association. 

"( 1 1 )- 'Dominant-regulated  carrier'  means 
any  telecommunications  carrier  which  is 
classified  as  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
under  section  203(b)  or  section  203(c).  Such 
term  includes — 

"(A)  any  person  who  owns  or  controls  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  to  the  extent 
that  such  entity  provides  Interexchange  or 
exchange  telecommunications  service;  and 

"(B)  any  organization  and  entity  (other 
than  a  fully  separated  affiliate)  to  the  extent 
that  such  entity  provides  an  Interexchange 
or  exchange  telecommunications  service. 

"(13)       'Exchange       telecommunications' 


means  telecommunications  which  both  orig- 
inate and  terminate  within  the  same  ex- 
change teleconununlcatlons  area. 

"(13)  'Exchange  telecommunications 
area',  'exchange  area',  or  'exchange'  means 
a  geographic  area  configured  by  a  State  com- 
mii^ion  for  telecommunications  purposes. 

"(14)  "Foreign  telecommunications'  or 
'foreign  transmission'  means  telecommuni- 
cations or  transmission  from  or  to  any  place 
in  the  United  States  to  or  from  a  foreign 
country,  or  between  a  station  in  the  United 
States  and  mobile  station  located  outside 
the  United  States. 

"(15)  'Foreign  telecommunications  car- 
rier' or  'foreign  information  supplier'  or 
'enterprise'  or  'entity'  means  any  telecom- 
munlcatians  carrier  or  enterprise  or  entity 
of  which  at  lea3t  20  percent  of  the  capital 
stock  or  equivalent  ownership  Is  owned  or 
controDed  by  a  foreign  person  or  a  domestic 
person  acting  in  behalf  of  a  foreign  person. 

"(16)  'Oreat  Lakes  Agreement'  means  the 
agreement  for  the  promotion  of  safety  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes  by  means  of  radio  in  force 
and  the  regulations  referred  to  therein. 

"(17)  'Harbor'  or  'port'  means  any  place 
to  which  ships  may  resort  for  shelter  or  to 
load  or  unload  passengers  or  goods,  or  to 
obtain  fuel,  water,  or  supplies.  This  term 
shadl  apply  to  such  places  whether  pro- 
claimed public  or  not  and  whether  natural 
or  artificial. 

"(18)  '.  nf ormatlon'  means  knowledge  or 
intelligence  represented  by  any  form  of 
writing,  signs,  signals,  pictures,  sounds,  or 
other  symbols. 

"(19)  '.nf ormatlon  service'  means  the  of- 
fering of  a  capability  for  generating,  acquir- 
ing, storing,  transforming,  processing,  re- 
trieving, utilizing.  oiT  making  available  In- 
formation which  may  be  conveyed  via  tele- 
communications, except  that  such  service 
does  not  include  any  use  of  any  such  ca- 
pability for  the  management,  control,  or 
operation  of  a  telecommunications  system 
or  the  management  of  a  teleconununlca- 
tlons service. 

"(20)  '.'nterexchange  telecommunications' 
means  teleconunun  .cations  between  a  point 
or  points  located  In  one  exchange  telecom- 
munications area  and  a  point  or  points  lo- 
cated In  one  or  more  other  exchange  areas, 
including  the  origination  and  termination 
of  such  telecommunications  within  each 
such  separate  exchange  area. 

"(21)  'Land  station'  means  a  station,  other 
than  a  mobile  station,  used  for  radio  com- 
munication with  mobile  stations. 

"(22)  'Licensee'  means  the  holder  of  a 
radio  station  license  granted  or  continued 
In  force  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

"(23)  'Mobile  service'  means  the  radlo- 
communlcatlon  service  carried  on  between 
mobile  stations  atnd  land  stations,  and  by 
mobile  stations  communicating  among 
themselves. 

"(24)  'Mobile  station'  means  a  radio-com- 
munication station  c{^>able  of  being  moved 
and  which  ordinarily  does  move. 

"(25)  'Mobile  teleconununlcatlons  service' 
means  the  offering  for  hire  of  mobile  service. 

"(26)  'National  Communications  System' 
means  a  confederation  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations assets  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(27)  (A)  'Operator'  on  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
parts  II  and  III  of  title  III  of  this  Act.  a 
person  holding  a  radio  operator's  license  of 
the  proper  class  as  prescribed  and  Issued 
by  the  Commission. 

"(B)  'Operator'  on  a  foreign  ship  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  part  II  of  title  TIT  of  this 
Act.  a  person  holding  a  certificate  as  such  of 
the  proper  class  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  radio  regulations  annexed  to  the 
International  Telecommunication  Conven- 
tion In  force,  or  complying  with  an  agree- 
ment or  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  country  In  which  the  ship  Is  reg- 
istered. 

"(28)     'Person'    Includes    an    individual. 


partnership,  association.  Joint-stock  oom- 
pany,  truoi,  corporation,  or  any  Co«ernment 
agency. 

"(29)  (A)  'Radio  officer'  on  a  ship  of  the 
United  States  means,  for  the  purpose  of  part 
\t.  of  title  Hi  of  this  Act,  a  person  holding  at 
least  a  first  or  second  class  radiotelegraph 
operator's  license  as  prescribed  and  issued 
by  the  Commission.  When  such  person  Is  em- 
ployed to  operate  a  radiotelegraph  station 
aboard  a  ship  of  the  United  States,  such  per- 
son is  also  required  to  be  licensed  as  a  'radio 
officer'  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  13, 
1948. 

"(B)  'Radio  officer'  on  a  foreign  ship 
moans,  for  the  purpose  of  part  II  of  title  III 
of  this  Act,  a  person  holding  at  least  a  first 
or  second  class  radiotelegraph  cH>erator's  cer- 
tificate complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
radio  regulations  annexed  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention  In 
force. 

"(30)  'Radio  station'  or  'station'  means  a 
station  equipped  to  engage  In  radio  coen- 
munlcatlon  or  radio  transmission  of  energy. 

•'(31)  (A)  'Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm'  on 
a  ship  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  part  II  of  title  III  of  this  Act 
means  an  automatic  alarm  receiving  appara- 
tus which  responds  to  the  radiotelegraph 
alarm  signal  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

"(B)  'Radiotelegraph  auto  alarm'  cm  a 
foreign  ship  means  an  automatic  alarm  re- 
ceiving apparatus  which  responds  to  the  ra- 
diotelegraph alarm  signal  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  government  of  the  country  In 
which  the  ship  Is  registered:  Provided.  That 
the  United  States  and  the  country  in  which 
the  ship  Is  registered  are  parties  to  the  same 
treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  prescribing 
the  requirements  for  such  apparatus.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  or  In  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  recog- 
nition of  a  radiotelegraph  auto  alarm  as 
complying  with  part  II  of  title  III  of  this 
Act.  on  a  foreign  ship  subject  to  such  part, 
where  the  country  In  which  the  ship  Is  reg- 
istered and  the  United  States  are  not  parties 
to  the  same  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement 
prescribing  the  requirements  for  such  ap- 
paratus. 

"(32)  'Reciprocal  rights'  or  'reciprocal 
terms  and  conditions'  means  those  rights, 
terms,  and  conditions  established  for  United 
States  telecommunications  carriers  In  foreign 
markets  that  are  significantly  equivalent  to 
those  established  for  foreign  telecommunica- 
tions carriers  In  United  States  markeU.  The 
term  reciprocal  rights'  Includes  rights  of  ac- 
cess to  and  establishment  In  foreign 
markets. 

"(33)  'Regulated  carrier'  means  a  carrier 
classified  as  a  regulated  carrier  pursuant  to 
section  203(a)  or  section  203(c) . 

"(34)  'Regulated  telecommunications  serv- 
ice' or  'regulated  service'  means  basic  Inter- 
exchange telephone  service.  Including  access 
to  such  service,  any  basic  telecommunica- 
tions service  designated  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  236  and  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  shall  be  regulated  pur- 
suant to  section  236.  and  any  telecommuni- 
cations service  or  facilities  not  subject  to 
elective  competition  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  sections  203(c)  and 
235(b). 

"(35)  'Resale'  means  the  reofferlng,  with 
or  without  adding  value,  by  any  person  for 
a  profit  of  any  telecommunications  service 
which  has  been  obtained  from  a  carrier. 

"(36)  'Safety  convention'  means  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  In  force  and  the  regulations  referred 
to  therein. 

"(37XA)  'Ship'  or  'vessel'  Includes  every 
descrlDtlon  of  watercraft  or  other  artificial 
contrivance,  except  aircraft,  used  or  capable 
of  bein?  used  as  a  means  of  transportation 
on  water,  whe+her  or  not  It  Is  ac^ua'.iv  afloat. 

"(B)  A  ship  shall  be  considered  a  passenger 
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ship  If  It  carries  or  Is  licensed  or  certified 
to  carry  more  than  12  passengers. 

"(C)  A  cargo  ship  means  any  ship  not 
a  passenger  ship. 

"(D)  A  passenger  Is  any  person  carried  on 
board  a  ship  or  vessel  except  (1)  the  officers 
and  crew  actually  employed  to  man  and 
operate  the  ship,  (11)  persons  employed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  ship,  and 
(III)  persons  on  board  a  ship  when  they 
are  carried,  either  because  of  the  obligation 
laid  upon  the  master  to  carry  shipwrecked, 
distressed,  or  other  persons  In  like  or  similar 
situations  or  by  reason  of  any  circumstance 
over  which  neither  the  master,  the  owner, 
nor  the  charterer  (If  any)   has  control. 

"(E)  'Nuclear  ship'  means  a  ship  provided 
with  a  nuclear  powerplant. 

"(38)  'State'  means  the  several  States  and 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

"(39)  'State  commission'  means  the  com- 
mission, board,  or  official  (by  whatever  name 
designated)  which  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  has  regulatory  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  exchange  telecommunications  services. 

"(40)  'Station  license',  'radio  station  li- 
cense', or  'license'  means  that  Instrument 
of  authorization  required  by  this  Act  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  the  use  or 
operation  of  apparatus  for  transmission  of 
energy,  or  telecommunications,  or  signals  by 
radio,  by  whatever  name  the  Instrument  may 
be  designated  by  the  Commission. 

"(41)  'TarUf  means  a  schedule  governing 
any  generally  applicable  charge,  character- 
istic, regulation,  or  practice  associated  with 
a  regulated  telecommunication  service. 

"(42)  'Telecommunications'  means  the 
transmission,  between  or  among  points  ep^c- 
Ifled  by  the  user,  of  Information  of  the 
i-vser's  choosing,  without  change  In  the  form 
or  content  of  the  Information,  bv  means  of 
electroma^etlc  transmission,  with  or  with- 
out benefit  of  any  closed  transmission  medi- 
um, including  all  instrumentalities,  facili- 
ties, apparatus,  and  services  (including  the 
collection,  storage,  forwarding,  switching, 
and  delivery  of  such  Information)  essentJat 
to  such  tran;mlS8lun. 

"(43)  "Telecommunications  carrier' OT 'car- 
rier' means  any  person.  Including  any  gov- 
ernment or  quasl-govemment  entity  which 
offers  any  telecommunications  service  or 
facilities  used  by  any  person  to  provide 
teleoommunicattons  services.  A  person  en- 
gaged In  any  nontelecommunlcatlons  activi- 
ties, in  providing  any  Information  service 
or  Information  software.  In  producing  or 
marketing  equipment,  or  a  person  engaged  In 
broadcasting,  or  In  providing  any  cable  serv- 
ice, shall  not.  Insofar  as  such  person  Is  so 
engaged,  be  deemed  a  carrier.  The  shared 
use  of  telecommunications  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, or  services  among  Government  agen- 
cies, or  the  provision  of  telecommunications 
equipment  facilities,  or  services  by  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  any  other  Government 
agency  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  deem  such 
Qovernment  agencies  to  be  a  carrier. 

"(44)  "Telecommunications  service'  means 
the  offering  for  hire  of  telecommunications 
facilities,  or  of  telecommunications  by  meana 
of  such  facilities. 

"(45)  "Transmission  of  energy  by  radio', 
'radio  transmission  of  energy',  or  'transmis- 
sion of  electromagnetic  energy  by  radio' 
means  the  transmission  of  electromagnetic 
energy  through  space  without  benefit  of  a 
closed  transmission  medium  and  Includes 
both  such  transmission  and  all  Instrumen- 
talities, facilities,  and  services  incidental  to 
such  transmission. 

"(48)  "Transmission  facilities'  or  'telecom- 
munications facilities'  means  equipment 
(Including  wire,  cable,  microwave,  satellite, 
MUX  fibre-optics)  which  transmit  Informa- 
tion by  electromagnetic  means  or  which 
directly  support  such  transmission,  but  does 
not  Include  customer-premises  equipment 


"(47)  'United  States'  means  the  several 
States  and  territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States.". 

irNDINGS/TEANSmON  PLAN 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  cleclares  that — 

( 1 )  the  basic  goals  of  the  1934  Act  continue 
to  be  valid,  and  it  is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
continue  efforts  to  attain  these  goals; 

(2)  basic  telecommunications  service  must 
and  can  be  provided  and  maintained  at  rea- 
sonable charges  In  an  environment  of  In- 
creased competition  through  appropriate  fi- 
nancial and  procedural  safeguards  Incorpo- 
rated Into  statutory  and  regulatory  policies 
and  industry  relationships; 

(3)  although  complete  deregulation  of  all 
Interexchange  telecommunications  carriers 
and  services  may  eventually  be  achieved  pur- 
suant to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
regulation  of  carriers  which  offer  telecom- 
munications services  In  any  geographic  area 
or  market  which  are  not  subject  to  effective 
competition  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  which  provide  basic  telecommunica- 
tions service  should  continue  until  such 
services  are  subject  to  effective  competition 
or  the  universal  provision  of  basic  telecom- 
munications service  at  reasonable  prices  can 
be  assired  through  marketplace  competi- 
tion; 

(4)  current  and  projected  public,  business, 
and  governmental  needs  for  additional  tele- 
communications and  information  services 
and  equipment  are  highly  diverse; 

(5)  advances  in  techn.,logy  can  make  pos- 
sible new  and  diverse  teleconununlcatlons 
services  and  equipment  previously  unavail- 
able to  the  public  and  can  satisfy  special- 
ized consumer  needs; 

(6)  modern  efficient  Interexchange  tele- 
communications services  are  essential  to  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce;  technological 
and  other  advances  have  largely  removed 
any  valid  or  meaningful  distinction  between 
Interstate  interexchange  and  intrastate  Inter- 
exchange telecommunications;  and  differing 
policy  and  regulatory  treatment  of  Interex- 
change telecommunications  based  on  State 
boundaries  would  create  artificial  and  irra- 
tional barriers  burdening  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  reducing  Important  pub- 
lic benefits; 

(7)  the  characteristics  of  the  United  States 
telecommunications  Industry  which  evolved 
during  the  development  of  essentially  uni- 
versal basic  telephone  service  cannot  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  creativity,  technolog- 
ical and  service  Innovation,  responsiveness  to 
consumer  needs,  operating  efficiencies,  and 
related  factors  required  to  exploit  fully  tech- 
nological opportunities  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer; 

(8)  decisions  of  the  courts  and  the  Com- 
mission have  Indicated  a  clear  need  for  con- 
gressional guidance; 

(9)  Increased  competition  in  the  supply 
of  telecommunications  and  Information 
services  and  equipment  and  selective  dereg- 
ulation have  already  produced  significant 
benefits  for  the  telecommunications  and 
information  consumer; 

(10)  further  competition  and  deregulation 
can  result  In  increased  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer and  additional  opportunity  to  exploit 
new  technologies  and  should  t>e  explicitly 
encouraged  through  appropriate  statutory 
policies  and  guidelines; 

(11)  reliance  solely  upon  competition  and 
deregulation  may  not  assure  fully  the  pro- 
vision of  rapid,  efficient,  and  survlvable  na- 
tionwide and  worldwide  telecommunications 
to  serve  vital  national  defense  and  security 
and  emergency  preparedness  needs  without 
appropriate  structural  and  procedural  safe- 
guards Incorporated  Into  statutory  and  reg- 
ulatory policies  and  Industry  relationships; 

(12)  a  technologically  advanced  and  In- 
ternationally competitive  United  States  tele- 
communications Industry  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  national  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States;  and 


(13)  an  orderly  transition  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  esUblish  a 
plan  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  foster  marketplace  competition  and  to 
Implement  deregulation  no  later  than  the 
dates  specified  therein  (or  where  no  date  Is 
specified  at  the  earliest  practicable  date),  for 
Interexchange  telecommunications  services. 
equipment,  and  carriers. 

(2)  The  transition  plan  estoblUhed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (b)(1)  shall  provide 
for — 

(A)  the  classification  of  carriers  (pursuant 
to  section  203  of  the  1934  Act)  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  this  title; 

(B)  the  establishment  and  Implementa- 
tion of  an  accounting  sjrstem  (pursuant  to 
section  220  of  the  1934  Act) ; 

(C)  a  procedure  (pursuant  to  sections  227 
and  228  of  the  1934  Act)  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fully  separated  affiliates  and  to  moni- 
tor compliance  with  such  provisions; 

(D)  a  plan  for  integrating  rates  for  regu- 
lated interexchange  telecommunications 
services  that  have  previously  been  offered 
pursuant  to  separate  State  and  Federal  tar- 
iffs not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Telecommunications  Com- 
petition and  Deregiilation  Act  of  1981; 

(E)  financial  and  procedural  safeguards 
appropriate  to  assure  that  Implementation 
or  the  ameuomenis  maoe  by  ihis  Act  will 
not  resu.i  m  unreooonaoie  charges  for  basic 
le.ecouuuunicawions  services;  ana 

(F)  practices  and  procedures  for  exchange 
access  cnarges  iporsoani  to  section  2ii  of 
the  1934  Act). 

TITLE  U— DOMESTIC  TELE- 
COMM  u  NxC  ATIUNS 
STArEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  201.   (a)   The  heading  for  title  II  of 
the  1934  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 
"IITLE  U— DOMESTiC  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS", 
(b)  Section  201  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT  OP  POLICT 

"Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  wherever  and  whenever  on 
marketplace  competition  and  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  all  telecommunica- 
tions services,  and  thereoy  to  reduce  and 
eiluimaie  unnecessary  regulation  Including 
the  regulation  of  telecommunications  facili- 
ties to  the  exteut  there  is  effective  competi- 
tion with  respect  to  such  facilities.  Market- 
place compeiitlon  will  result  In  technologi- 
cal Innovation,  operatln,^  efficiencies,  and 
availability  of  a  wide  variety  of  telecommu- 
nications technologies  that  are  now  or  may 
become  available  In  the  futtue.  and  will  pro- 
mote the  equitable  and  efficient  use  of  such 
technologies  to  provide  services  to  all  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States.  Where 
effective  competition  does  not  now  exist,  it 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  such  competition, 
and  pursuant  to  an  appropriate  transition 
In  accordance  with  this  Act.  to  deregulate 
telecommunications  services  while  establish- 
ing safeguards  to  prevent  anticompetitive 
practices,  or  adverse  Impact  upon  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security  or  emergency 
preparedness.  Whenever  the  Commission 
finds  It  necessary  to  regulate  the  provision 
of  basic  telephone  or  basic  telecommunica- 
tions service  In  order  to  ensure  their  uni- 
versal and  reasonable  availability,  or  to  reg- 
ulate te  ecommunlcatlons  services  or  facili- 
ties which  are  not  subject  to  effective  com- 
petition, such  regulation  shall  be  minimal 
and  strictly  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 
Prior  to  the  deregulation  of  basic  telephone 
or  basic  telecommunications  service  In  any 
particular  geographic  area  or  market,  the 
Commission  must  find  that  such  basic  tele- 
phone or  basic  telecommunications  service 
are  subject  to  effective  competition  and  will 
continue  to  be  universally  and  reasonably 
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»T»llable.  Unless  the  Commission  In  any 
particular  case  shall  find  otherwise.  It  shall 
be  presumed  that  there  are  no  basic  techno- 
logical, operational,  or  economic  factors 
which  would  necessarily  preclude  the  provi- 
sion of  any  telecommunications  service  -un- 
der conditions  of  competition.  Competition 
In  the  provision  of  telecommunications  from 
foreign  persons  and  their  United  States  affili- 
ates Is  welcome  to  the  extent  that  United 
States  persons  are  permitted  reciprocal  rights 
of  access  to  and  the  right  of  establishment 
In  the  home  markets  of  those  foreign  per- 
sons who  seek  access  to  the  United  States 
market.". 

atrrHoarrr  or  coMMisstoit 

Sk.  a03.  SeeUon  303  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AtrTBoarrT  or  commission 

"Sic.  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  exer- 
cise only  so  much  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  under  this  title  as  Is  essential  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  revUe.  reduce, 
or  eliminate  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
telecommunications  service  or  any  carrier  op- 
erating In  any  market  or  geographic  area  as 
competition  develops  except  that  Commission 
rules  or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
sections  233,  234(c)(1).  and  238  of  this  title 
shall  take  precedence  If  the  revision,  reduc- 
tion, or  elimination  thereof  may  result  in  an 
adverse  Impact  upon  the  national  defense 
and  security  or  emergency  preparedness  or 
upon  the  economic  competitiveness  and  via- 
bility of  United  States  suppliers  of  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  telecommunica- 
tions services  relative  to  competing  foreign 
suppliers  and  their  United  States  affiliates. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  continu- 
ing authority  over  the  provision  of  reculated 
telecommunications  services  and  carriers. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
which  the  Commission  may  exercise  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity over  any  dominant-regulated  carrier  and 
its  affiliates  (other  than  any  fully  separated 
affiliate)   for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  dealing  with  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices between  any  fully  separated  affiliate  and 
the  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  its  affili- 
ates; and 

"(2)  protecting  users  of  teleconununlca- 
tions  services  in  connection  with  dealings  be- 
tween any  dominant-regulated  carrier  and  its 
affiliates  and  any  fully  separated  affiliate. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  227  and 
338,  nothing  in  this  Act  is  Intended  to  pre- 
clude manacement  personnel  of  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  from  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  any  dominant-regulated  carrier,  any 
affiliates,  and  any  fully  seD»r&»?d  affiliates. 
except  that  costs  of  such  direction  shall  be 
properly  allocated  to  any  dominant-regulated 
carrier,  any  affiliates,  and  any  fully  separated 
affiliate. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that  the 
implementation  of  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981  shall  not  result  in 
unreasonable  charges  for  basic  telephone 
service.  The  Commission  shall  adopt,  when- 
ever necessary,  a  mechanism  such  as  a  sur- 
charge on  access  charges  established  pur- 
suant to  section  222  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Except  as  provided  In  sections  229 
(b)  (1)  and  237.  neither  the  Conunisslon  nor 
any  State  commission  shall  prevent  or  limit 
the  use  of  any  technology  or  Improvement 
in  the  provision  of  telecommunications 
services. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  include  In  any  license  issued 
under  title  in  any  term  or  condition  which 
is  Inconsistent  with  any  UmlUtion  Imposed 
upon  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission In  this  title. 

"(h)(1)  No  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Commission,  and  no 
State    or    political    subdivision    or    agency 


thereof  may  establish,  fix.  or  otherwise  re- 
strict the  rates  charged  any  person  for  the 
receipt,  use,  or  sale  of  cable  channel  capacity 
or  time  on  such  channels  or  cable  service 
(as  defined  In  section  239(g)(1))  or  other 
competitive  services. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  may — 

"(A)  require  the  dedication  of  access 
channels  for  governmental,  public,  or  educa- 
tional access  and  may  establish,  fix.  or  other- 
wise restrict  the  rates  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  charged  for  the  use  or  sale  of  cable 
channel  capacity  or  time  on  such  channels: 
and 

"(B)  establish,  fix.  or  otherwise  restrict 
the  rates  charged  any  person  for  retrans- 
mission of  broadcast  signals  whenever  such 
State,  subdivision,  or  agency  determines,  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  the  Commission 
shall  pfescribe.  that  there  are  no  reasonably 
available  alternative  electronic  media  serv- 
ices to  such  broadcast  signal  retransmission 
services. 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  establish  rea- 
sonable ceilings  for  the  fees  to  be  paid  to 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  by 
operators  of  cable  service  sjrstems  receiving 
franchises  from  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  and.  periodically  upon  its 
own  motion  or  upon  petition,  may  review 
the  appropriateness  of  such  ceilings  and 
make  adjustments  therein. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  collect  information  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  suppliers  of 
teleconununlcatlons  equipment  and  services, 
foreign  direct  investment  in  the  domestic 
telecommunications  industry,  foreign  laws 
and  administrative  controls  on  access  of 
United  States  persons  to  foreign  markets, 
the  degree  of  reciprocity  in  foreign  markets 
to  United  States  persons,  the  United  States 
share  of  global  markets,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary, 
and  shall  report  any  findings  to  the  Congress 
on  a  periodic  basis.". 

CULSSiriCATION    Or   CASBIZRS 

Sec.  203.  Section  203  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CLASSinCATION    Or    CAgHTERS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1981.  the  Commission  shall  Identify,  and 
cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, a  list  of  those  carriers  which  are  fully 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Commission  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981  and  which  on  such  date  of  enactment 
were  deriving  revenues  from  the  procedures 
to  allocate  the  costs  and  divide  tl'e  revenues 
associated  with  the  provision  of  basic  tele- 
phone service,  commonly  known  as  separa- 
tions and  settlements  and  division  of  rev- 
enues. Carriers  Identified  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  classified  as  regulated 
carriers. 

"(b)  The  regulated  carrier  which  Is  re- 
ferred to  In  section  229  shall  be  further 
classified  as  a  dominant-regulated  carrier. 

"(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  classify  or 
-eclasslfy  as  a  regulated  carrier  any  carrier 
which  offers  Interexchange  telecommunica- 
tions services  or  facilities  where  it  deter- 
mines after  a  hearing  on  the  record  that — 

"(A)  such  services  or  facilities  are  not 
subject  to  effective  competition: 

"(B)  Federal  regulation  of  such  carrier  Is 
required  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;    and 

"(C)  the  benefits  of  such  regulation  out- 
weigh the  costs. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  telecom- 
munications service  of  facilities  offered  by 
such  csrrler  shall  be  consi-'ered  to  be  subject 
to  effective  competition  In  a  particular  geo- 
graphic area  or  market  if  there  Is  a  reason- 
ably available  alternative  in  such  area  or 


market  to  such  service  or  facilities  which 
are  offered  by  unaffiliated  persons  and  which 
are  the  same  as,  or  substantially  similar  to 
the  telecommunications  service  or  facilities 
offered  by  such  carrier.  In  determining 
whether  there  Is  a  reasonably  available 
alternative  in  the  relevant  area  or  market, 
the   Commission  shall   consider — 

"(A)  the  number  and  size  of  unaffiliated 
provlf^ers  of  service  or  facilities; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  service  or  fa- 
cilities are  available  from  unaffiliated  pro- 
viders m  the  relevant  geogr^blc  area  or 
market: 

"(C)  the  ability  of  such  unaflUlated  pro- 
viders to  make  such  service  or  facilities 
readily  available  at  comparable  rates,  terms, 
and  conditions; 

•(D)  whether  the  service  or  faclUtles  are 
necessary  to  the  Nation  during  a  state  of 
pubUc  peril  or  disaster  or  other  national 
emergency;  and  _     »      , 

"(E)  other  Indicators  of  the  extent  of 
competition. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Commission  classifies 
or  reclassifies  a  carrier  as  a  regulated  car- 
rier pursuant  to  this  subsection.  It  shall  at 
the  same  time  and  based  upon  the  same  cri- 
teria determine  which  telecommunications 
services  or  facilities  offered  by  such  carrier 
•re  not  subject  to  effective  competition. 
Such  services  shall  be  designated  as  'regu- 
lated services'. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall,  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  petition,  classify  or  reclas- 
sify as  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  any 
regulated  carrier  which  Is  dominant  In  the 
provision  of  regulated  telecommunications 
services  in  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  markets  or  submarkets  for 
telecommunications  services  or  any  foreign 
telecommunications  carrier,  and  which  Is 
owned  or  controlled  bv  a  foreign  government. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may.  upon  Its  own 
moUon  or  uoon  petition,  reclassify  and  dom- 
inant-regulated carrier  as  a  regulated  car- 
rier, and  any  regulated  carrier  as  an  unregu- 
lated carrier. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  review  the  clas- 
sification of  carriers  not  less  than  once  every 
3  years.  ^    , 

"(g)  Any  Interexchange  carrier  not  clas- 
sified as  a  regulated  carrier  shall  be  an  un- 
regulated carrier.". 

BXSALX 

Sec.  204.  Section  204  of  the  1934  Act  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"resale    or    TELECOMMUNICATIONS    SERVICES 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  not 
regulate  the  resale  of  any  telecommunica- 
tions service  except  that  the  Commission 
may  regulate  cr  restrict  the  resale  of  any 
regulated  telecommunications  service  by  a 
foreign  entity  to  the  extent  that  such  resale 
services  offered  by  United  States  telecom- 
munications persons  are  regulated  or  re- 
stricted In  t*ie  '•ome  coun^rv  of  such  entity 
and  such  regulation  or  restriction  does  not 
provide  reciorocal  opoortunltles  for  United 
States  persons  to  participate  in  the  resale 
market. 

"(2)  No  carrier  may  establish  or  enforce 
any  restrictions  on  the  resale  or  other  use  of 
any  regulated  service  provided  by  such 
carrier. 

"(3)  If  a  ouasl-governmental  entity  which 
has  a  statutorv  monooolv  for  the  delivery  of 
letters  offers  any  telecommunications  serv- 
ice by  resale  or  otherwise,  such  entity  shall 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  227  with 
regard  to  its  provision  of  such  tele-ommunl- 
catlons  services.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  such  entity  or  affiliate  to 
provide  the  electronic  delivery  of  messages  to 
nonsfflllates. 

"fb*  Exceot,  as  authortEe-i  bv  the  Com- 
mission, no  domlnant-remilited  carrier  may 
engage  in  any  resale  activity  other  than 
through  a  fully-separated  affiliate.". 
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oaaiiwi  scQuiaxMSNTB 
Sec.  306.  SecUon  305  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"pmcacaiPTioN  or  caaaiui  BXQtnaxMurrs 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  Consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  the  poUcy  of  this  title,  the 
Commission  may — 

"(1)  prescribe  different  requirementa  for 
different  regulated  carriers,  or 

"(2)  exempt  carriers  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  the  requirements  of  this  title. 
If  It  finds  that  such  different  requlren^ents 
or  exemption  Is  consistent  with  tht-  public 
Interest. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  the 
authority,  with  respeot  to  unregulated  car- 
riers (including  any  fully  ssparated  affiliate 
o;  a  dominant-regulated  carrier),  to  impose 
any  requirements  which  are  not  specifically 
provldeid  in  this  title.". 

TECHNICAI.   AND   CONTOKMINC 

Sec.  206.  Section  206  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  oy — 

(1)  amending  tiie  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"UABILITT  or  CAaaiERS  FOR  damages;  recovery 

or   DAMAGES"; 

(2)  inserting  "(a) "  immediately  before  the 
first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  striking  "common"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "regulated". 

TKCaNICAL   AND   INTERCONNECTION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  207  of  the  1934  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  such  section  and  all 
cross  references  thereto  as  subsection  (b)  of 
section  206; 

(2)  striking  the  heading  thereof;  and 

(3)  striking  "common"  wherever  it  hip- 
pears  therein  and  by  substituting  "reg- 
ulated". 

(b)  Title  n  of  the  1934  Act,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  206  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"INTERCONNECTION 

"S«c.  207.  (a)  In  addition  to  that  Inter- 
connection required  under  section  233(a), 
every  telecommunications  carrier,  and  any 
entity  or  affiliate  described  In  section  204(a) 
(S)  — 

"(1)  shall,  if  a  reasonable  request  is  made, 
establish  interconnection  of  lu  regulated 
service — 

"(A)  with  any  telecommunications  car- 
rier; 

"(B)  with  any  telecommunications  facility 
or  private  telecommunications  system;  and 

"(C)  with  any  customer  premise  equip- 
ment which  is  owned  or  leased  by  a  customer 
of  such  carrier  and  which  meets  such  stand- 
ards as  the  Commission  may  establish  under 
section  234(c)(1):  and 

"(2)  may  not  discriminate  in  an  unreason- 
able or  anticompetitive  manner  with  respect 
to  the  charges,  terms,  and  conditions  for 
Interconnection  of  its  regulated  service. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity— 

"(1)  to  specify  or  to  approve  the  manner, 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  for  the  provision 
by  any  regulated  carrier  of  regulated  tele- 
communications services  or  facilities  to  other 
carriers  or  customers  of  such  carrier; 

"(2)  to  specify  or  to  approve  the  manner, 
rates,  terms,  and  conditions  for  intercon- 
nection between  regulated  telecommunica- 
tions services  or  facilities  and  exchange  tele- 
communications services  or  facilities: 

"(3)  to  specify  or  to  approve  the  manner 
of  interconnection  between  the  regulated 
telecommunications  services  and  facilities  of 
a  regulated  carrier  or  an  exchange  carrier 
and— 

"(A)  any  telecommunications  facility  or 
any  private  telecommunications  system 
which  meets  such  uniform,  minimum,  and 
technical  standards  as  the  Commission  may 
establish  by  rule:  and 


"(B)  any  customer-premises  equipment 
which  Is  owned  or  leased  by  a  customer  of 
such  regulated  carrier  or  exchange  carrier 
and  which  meets  such  standards  as  the  Com- 
mission may  establish  under  section  234(c) 
(1):  and 

"(4)  to  prohibit  discrimination  by  regu- 
lated carriers  or  exchange  carriers. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  rule  or  order  promul- 
gated thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $250,000.". 

PROVISION   or   REGULATED   SERVICES 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Section  208  and  all  cross  ref- 
erences thereto  of  the  1934  Act  are  redesig- 
nated as  section  226(a). 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  1034  Act.  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  207  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"PROVISION     or    RECUUkTED    SERVICES    BT 
telecommunications   CARRIERS 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
carrier  providing  regulated  telecommunica- 
tions service  to  furnish  such  service  upon 
reasonable  request  therefor;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  of  the  Commission,  in 
cases  where  the  Commission,  after  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  finds  such  action  necessary 
or  desirable  in  the  public  interest,  to  estab- 
lish through  routes  and  charges  applicable 
thereto  and  the  divisions  of  such  charges, 
and  to  establish  and  provide  faclUtles  and 
regulations  for  operating  such  through 
routes. 

"(b)  Telecommunications  carriers  engaged 
in  providing  regulated  telecommunications 
service  shall  establish  just,  reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  tariffs  for  and  In  connec- 
tion with  such  service,  and  any  such  tariff 
that  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  that  re- 
sults in  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  discrim- 
ination, preference,  or  advantage  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  (Including  any  fully 
separated  affiliate) .  class  of  persons,  or  local- 
ity for  or  In  connection  with  like  telecom- 
munications services  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
unlawful.". 

intormation  on  charges,  etc. 
Sec.  209.  (a)  Section  209  of  the  1934  Act 
and  all  cross  references  thereto  of  the  1934 
Act  are  redesignated   as  subsection    (b)    of 
section  226. 

(b)  Section  225(b)  as  so  redesignated  is 
amended  by  striking  the  heading  thereof, 
and  by  inserting  "regulated"  immediately 
before  "carrier". 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  1934  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  immediately 
after  section  208  thereof  the  f(rilowlng  new 
section : 

"intormation   on   telecommunications 
charges  amd  practices 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  Within  such  reasonable  time 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe,  every  car- 
rier shall  file  with  the  Commission,  publish, 
and  make  available  for  public  Inspection  tar- 
iffs for  regulated  services  and  showing  the 
practices  and  regulations  affecting  such 
charges.  Such  tariffs  shall  contain  such 
other  information,  and  be  kept  open  for 
public  Inspection  in  such  places,  as  the 
Commission  may  by  regulation  reoulre.  Each 
such  schedule  shall  give  notice  of  its  effec- 
tive date,  and  each  such  carrier  shall  furnish 
such  tariffs  to  each  of  its  Interconnecting 
carriers. 

"(b)(1)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  or 
under  authority  of  this  Act.  no  carrier  shall 
engage  or  participate  in  regulited  telecom- 
munications services  unless  tariffs  have  been 
filed  and  published  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  the  regula- 
tions made  thereunder. 

"(2)   No  carrier  shall — 

"(A)  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  a 
greater,  lesser,  or  different  compensation  for 
any  regulated  telecommunications  service  or 
for  any  service  in  connection  therewith  than 


the  charges  specified  in  the  tariff  then  In 
euect; 

"(B>  refimd  or  remit  by  any  means  or  de- 
vice any  portion  ot  tne  cnarges  so  speciflea; 
or 

"(C)  extend  to  any  person  any  privileges 
or  facilities,  or  employ  or  enforce  any  regula- 
tions or  pracuceo  auecking  buch  coat^'H,  ex- 
cept as  specined  in  such  tariff.". 
TAkirrs 
See.  210.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  1934  Act 
and  all  crosa  reierences  thereto  are  reoeslg- 
naied  as  section  23u. 

(b>  Section  -^M  as  is  redesignated  by  sub- 
sesuon  (a)  !:>  amenoed  by  suiting  "canunon" 
wherever  it  appears  therein. 

(C)  Title  U  of  the  IVM  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amenoed  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  t>^iion  20J  thereof  the  lollowmg  new 
section: 

"TARirrs 
"Sec.  210.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  uo  new  or  revised  tariff  pro- 
posed by  any  carrier  for  regulated  telecom- 
municationii  services  ( including  interconnec- 
tion arrangements  under  section  207)  shall 
take  effect  until  it  has  been  either  accepted, 
or  accepted  with  conditions. 

"(2)  (A)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  filing  with  the  Commission  of  a  pro- 
posed tariff,  the  Commission  shall  make  an 
initial  determination  as  more  particularly  set 
forth  In  subparjigraph  |B).  or  shall  set  lorth 
specific  requirements  for  additional  informa- 
tion or  Justification.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion has  set  forth  such  requirements.  It  may 
extend  such  period  for  not  more  than  an 
adattlonal  90  days. 
"(B)  The  Commission  may — 
"(1)  accept  a  tariff  ais  filed; 
"(11)  condition  the  acceptance  of  a  tariff 
upon  compliance  with  such  requirements  as 
it  aetermines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy of  this  title;  or 

"(ill)  reject  a  tariff,  if  it  determines  that 
such  tariff  Is  prima  facie  unlawful  or  where 
the  Commission  u>  not  satisfied,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Information  or  Jusilficatlon  provided, 
that  sucn  taria  is  prlmjk  facie  lawful. 

"(3)  During  such  period  or  extended  pe- 
rloo.  tue  (.o^iiiniooiuu  uiAy  offer  hSoUw&uce 
tu  facilitate  public  negotiation  between  the 
carrier  propoDing  sucli  tariff  and  any  other 
interested  party  or  parties  opposing  such 
tariff  in  oraer  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  agree- 
able tariff.  Any  mutually  agreeabie  tariff 
may  be  recommended  to  the  Commission, 
which  recommenuatlon  shall  not  l>e  binding 
upon  the  Commission,  but  which  the  Com- 
mi&^ion  shall  duly  consider  in  deciding 
whether  to  accept,  accept  with  conditions, 
or  reject  the  tariff  initially  proposed. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  whenever  making  an  initial  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (2).  Upon  timely 
request  therefor  by  the  carrier  initially  pro- 
posing such  tariff,  or  by  any  other  inter- 
ested party  or  pa:  ties  for  good  cause  shown 
(unless,  where  the  Commission  has  rejected 
the  proposed  tariff,  such  carrier  shall  ob- 
ject), the  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  initially 
proposed  tariff.  In  any  such  hearing  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  show  that  the  initially  pro- 
posed tariff  is  Just  and  reasonable  shall  l>e 
upon  the  carrier  initially  proposing  such 
tariff,  and  the  Commission  shall  decide  the 
matter  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(5)  Pending  any  hearing  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  any  tariff 
accepted  or  accepted  with  conditions  by  the 
Commission  shall  have  effect.  Any  tariff  re- 
jected by  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
effect,  and  any  lawful  tariff  previously  in 
effect  for  the  same  or  like  telecommunica- 
tions service  shall  remain  in  effect. 

"(6)  Upon  completion  of  any  hearing  un- 
der paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  may  accept,  accept  with  condi- 
tions, or  reject  .^uch  tariff  as  initially  pro- 
posed. Any  tariff  rejected  by  the  Commis- 
sion  shall   have   no   effect,   and  any  lawful 
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tariff  previously  In  effect  for  the  same  or  like 
telecommunications  service  shall  remain  in 
enect. 

■•(b)(1)  Any  carrier,  except  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier,  may  elect  to  file  a  new  or 
revised  tariff  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  At  th:  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
any  dominant-regulated  carrier  may  file  any 
new  or  revised  tariff  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  any  tariff 
filed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  specified  in  such 
filing,  unless  the  Commission  for  good  cause 
shall  specify,  by  rule  or  order  In  any  par- 
ticular case,  a  longer  period  not  to  exceed 
30  days. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  give  public 
notice  of  the  filing  of  such  new  or  revised 
tariff  within  15  days  of  such  filing.  Any  party 
In  Interest  may  file  with  the  Comml-slon. 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  specify,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
30  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  a  peti- 
tion for  hearing  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  such  tariff,  which  petition  shall  set  forth 
specific  allefrations  of  fact  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  petitioner  Is  a  party  In  Interest  and 
that  the  tariff  constitutes  a  prima  facie  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
petitioner  shall  serve  a  copy  of  such  petition 
upon  such  carrier,  which  carrier  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  reply  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  as  specified  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Not  later  than  30  days  from  the  time 
for  filing  such  reply,  the  Commission,  on  the 
basis  of  the  tariff  and  pleadings  Bled  or  on 
the  basis  of  other  Information  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Conunlsslon.  shall  either 
grant  or  deny  such  petition.  Whenever  the 
Commission  shall  grant  such  a  petition  it 
shall  hold  a  hearing  concerning  those  Iss-es 
raised  In  the  petition  which  the  Commis- 
sion determines  are  substantial  and  mate- 
rial questions  relating  to  such  violation. 
Upon  completion  of  such  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission shall  either  accept,  accept  with 
conditions,  or  reject  such  tariff,  and  shall 
make  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  allegations  set 
forth  In  the  petition. 

"(c)  Neither  the  Commission  nor  any 
Stat«  commission  shall  consider  revenues  de- 
rived from  unreeulated  activities. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  exempt  any 
regulated  carrier  from  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  209.". 

COPIZS  OF  COKTHACTS 

Sec.  211.  Section  211  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"copras  OP  CONTRACTS  TO  BE  PILLEO 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Every  regulated  carrier  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  conies  of  all  con- 
tracts, aereements.  or  arrangements  with 
other  carriers  In  relation  to  any  regulated 
telecommunications  service. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  require  the  flllne  of  any  other  contracts, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  of  any  regu- 
lated carrier  and  shall  have  authority  to  ex- 
empt any  carrier  from  submitting  copies  of 
contracts,  an'eements.  or  arrangements  as 
the  Commission  may  determine.". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  212.  Section  212  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  Insertine:  "recTilated"  Immedi- 
ately before  "carrier"  and  "carriers"  wherever 
It  appears  therein. 

VALTTATION  OP  CABRIER  PROPERTY 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  213fa)  of  the  1934 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  After  opportunity  for  bearing,  the 
Commission,  where  necessary  for  the  prooer 
administration  of  this  Act,  Including  the 
purposes  of  section  222  of  this  title,  mav 
make  a  valuation,  as  of  such  date  as  the 
Commission  may  designate,  of  all  or  of  any 
part  of  the  prooerty  owned  or  used  by  any 
regulated  carrier". 


(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  213  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Commission  may  at 
any  time  require  any  regulated  carrier  to  file 
with  the  Commission  a  statement  showing 
the  original  cost  at  the  time  of  dedication  to 
telecommunications  ure  of  all  or  of  any  part 
of  the  property  owned  or  used  by  such  car- 
rier.". 

(c)  Section  213(e)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "common"  and  subati- 
tutlng  "regulated". 

(d)  Section  213(g)  of  the  1934  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(e)  Section  213(h)  and  all  references 
thereto  (if  any),  are  redesignated  as  section 
213(g). 

CONSXaUCTION,  ACQCISmON,  OR  OPERATION 

Sec.  214.  Section  214  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NOTICE  AND  APPROVAL  OF  FAdLITIES 
CONSTRUCTION,  ACQUISITION,  OR  OPERATION 

'Sec.  214.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
upon  notification  to  the  Commission  any 
regulated  carrier  may — 

"(1)  undertake  the  application  of  any  new 
Interexchange  transmission  facilities  or  of 
any  extension  thereof: 

"(2)  acquire  or  operate  any  such  facility 
or  extension  thereof;  or 

"(3)  engage  in  telecommunications  over  or 
by  means  of  such  new  facility  or  extension. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
order  require  a  dominant-regulated  carrier 
to  obtain  from  the  Commission  a  certificate 
that  the  pres:nt  or  future  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  rer-ulre  or  will  rculre  the 
construction,  extension,  acquisition,  opera- 
tion, or  use  of  any  new  or  extended  Inter- 
exchange tran'^mission  facility,  other  than 
switching  facilities. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  a  certificate  or  other  au- 
thorization from  the  Commission  for  any 
Installation,  replacement,  or  other  changes 
In  plant,  operation,  or  equipment,  other  than 
new  construction,  which  will  not  impair  the 
adequacy  or  quality  of  service  provided. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, authorize  In  whole  or  In  part  a  long- 
term  facilities  construction  plan  for  a  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier.  Upon  authorization 
of  such  plan  such  carrier  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  separate  certification  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  each 
element  of  such  p!an.  The  Commission  may 
condition  any  authorization  upon  appropri- 
ate safeguards  and  submission  to  the  Com- 
mission of  periodic  reports  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require  In  order  to  monitor  the 
Implementation  and  operation  of  such  plan. 
The  Commission  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  ensure  that  such  plan  Is  being  car- 
ried out  under  such  safeguards  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  established. 

"(4)  The  CammlsslDn  mav  bv  rul?  o-  o-d?r 
require  that  a  regulated  carrier  may  not  dis- 
continue, reduce,  or  Impair  regulated  service 
to  a  community  or  part  of  a  community  un- 
less It  obtains  from  the  Commission  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  will  be  served  by  the  discontin- 
uance, reduction,  or  Impairment  of  regu- 
lated telecommunications  services. 

"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  notification  or 
application  unde-  the  nrov's'.on-  o'  =-.ub-en- 
tlons  (a)  and  (b),  the  Commission  shall 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State 
(with  respect  to  notifications  or  applications 
Involving  service  to  foreign  points) ,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
issue  a  certificate  for  the  facilities  or  plan 
for  which  application  was  made;  to  refuse  to 
issue  a  certificate;  to  Issue  a  certificate  for  a 
p3-'lon  y  oo-*!ons  of  ■».  'ar'"*v  o-  pl'n  or 
extension  thereof,  or  discontln"ance.  reduc- 
tion, or  Impairment  of  service,  described  In 
the  application.  The  Commission  may  attach 


to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  such  terma 
and  conditions  as  in  its  Judgment  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  may  require.  AI- 
tfc.'  i8..uance  of  such  certlncate  a  carrier  may, 
without  securing  approval  other  than  such 
cer-iuiite,  cou.p.y  wi.h  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  or  attached  to  the  issu- 
ance of  such  certificate  and  proceed  with  the 
construction,  extension,  acquisition,  opera- 
tion, or  discontinuance,  reduction,  or  im- 
pairment of  service  authorized  thereby.  Any 
construction,  extension,  acquisition,  opera- 
tion, discontinuance,  reduction,  or  impair- 
ment of  service  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may  be  enjoined  by  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(e)(1)  Upon  petition  or  upon  its  own  ini- 
tiative, the  Commission  may,  after  full  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  authorize  or  require 
by  order  any  dominant-regulated  carrier 
which  is  party  to  such  proceeding  to  provide 
Itself  with  adequate  facilities,  and  to  extend 
its  facilities,  for  the  expeditious  and  efficient 
performance  of  its  service  as  a  carrier  of  reg- 
ulated services.  No  such  authorization  or  or- 
der shall  be  made  unless  the  Commission 
findj  ihat  sach  provision  of  facilities,  or 
extension,  is  reasonably  required  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and.  that  the  expense  Involved  therein  will 
not  Impair  the  ability  of  such  carrier  to  per- 
form Its  duty  to  the  public. 

"(2)  Notwiihstanaing  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Commission  may,  by  rule 
or  order,  require  a  regulated  carrier  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  provide  itself  with  ade- 
quale  facilities  or  extend  its  facilities  for  the 
expeditious  and  efficient  performance  of  Us 
serv.ce  as  a  carrier  of  basic  telecommunica- 
tions services.  No  rule  or  order  shall  be  made 
unless  the  Commission  finds  that  such  pro- 
vision of  facilities  or  extension  is  reasonably 
required  In  the  present  or  future  public 
Interest,  convenience  or  necessity,  and  that 
the  e.xpsnse  involved  therein  will  not  Impair 
the  ability  of  such  carrier  to  perform  its 
duty  to  the  public. 

"(f)  The  Commission  may.  upon  appropri- 
ate request,  authorize  temporary  or  emer- 
gency augmentation  of  facilities  or  services 
or  discontinuance,  reduction,  or  Impairment 
of  facilities  or  services  without  regard  to  the 
provls  ons  of  this  section. 

"(g)(1)(A)  Any  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier and  any  other  regulated  carrier,  if  the 
Commission  shall  so  order  with  respect  to 
the  Information  required  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g)  (1)  (A)  (11)  shall  maUitaIn  and  file 
with  the  Commission  a  description  of  the 
operational  protocols  and  technical  inter- 
face requirements  for  connection  with  or  use 
of  any  regulated  telecommunications  serv- 
ices, and  report  regulaj-ly  to  the  Commis- 
s.on — 

"(I)  any  material  change  relating  to  such 
protocols,  or  interface  requirements  which 
has  been  adopted  or  implementsd.  or  which 
Is  required  by  the  specific  design  or  develop- 
ment of  any  service,  facility,  or  equipment 
including  any  in'ormatlon  or  technical  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  capacity  of  serv- 
ices, facilities,  or  equipment  to  function  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  if  connected  to  any 
regulated  telecommunications  service  or 
facility  furnished  by  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier; 

"(11)  svmmarles  of  construction  programs 
or  activities  intended  to  maintain,  extend, 
or  expand  the  regulated  telecommunications 
services  or  facilities  of  regulated  carriers  If 
such  Information  affects  the  interconnec- 
tion of  service  offerings  of  com-eting  car- 
riers or  persons  seeltinT  interconnection 
with  such  services  or  facilities  of  such  car- 
rier; and 

"(ill)  such  additional  information  relat- 
ing to  any  re-?ulated  telecommunications 
services,  the  disclosure  of  which  the  Com- 
mission dc'ermlnes  to  be  necessary  on  Its 
o-n  initiative  or  in  resoon-e  to  a  petition 
submitted  by  any  interested  person. 

•(B)   Information  required  to  be  filed  by 
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a  dominant-regulated  carrier  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  not  be  disclosed  to  a 
lully  separated  affiliate  (or  to  an  affiliate 
providing  support  (manufacturing,  research 
and  development)  for  the  fully  separated 
affiliate  prior  to  lull  separation  required  In 
section  22d)  until  filed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2).  below. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  submission 
to  the  Commission  is  required  under  para- 
graph (1),  any  person  may  obtain  the  In- 
formation whl^h  is  the  suo,,ect  of  such  sub- 
mission upon  reasonable  request  and-  \.aty- 
ment  of  reasonable  copying  and  processing 
fees,  unless  the  Commission  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defeni>e,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, determine«  that  the  furnishing  of 
such  Information  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  defense  and  security  or  to  the 
emergency  preparedness  of  the  Nation  or  the 
technological  or  economic  competitiveness 
of  the  United  States  telecommunications 
industry  or  Is  otherwise  inconsistent  with 
I  his  Act.  In  the  case  where  one  or  more  of 
the  Secretaries  cited  abo.e  ob,,ect  to  the 
public  release  of  such  information,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  make  such  material  avail- 
able without  the  ^proval  of  the  P'esldent. 

••(3)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  Imp.ement  this  subsection  not 
later  than  183  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Telecommunications  Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981.". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  216.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
215(a)  of  the  1934  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "(a)  (1)";   and 

(2)  striking  •'common  carrier"  and  sub- 
stituting "regulated  carrier". 

(b)  Section  215  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  1934 
Act  Is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  216.  The  heading  of  section  216  of 
the  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "OP- 
ERA-nNO"   before   "TRUSTEES". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  217.  Section  217  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "common"  and  sub- 
stituting "regulated". 

technical 
Sec.  218.  The  first  sentence  of  section  218 
of   ihe    1934   Act    is   amended    by   Inserting 
"regulated"  before  "carriers". 

technical 
Sec.  219.  The  heading  of  section  219  of  the 
1934  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "AurHORiTT 
to  require"  before  "annual". 

RECORDS   and   ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Section  220(a)  of  the  1934 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Commission  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, prescribe  the  forms  of  any  and  all 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  to  be 
kept  by  regulated  carriers  subject  to  this 
Act,  Including  the  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda  of  the  movement  of  traffic,  as 
well  as  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
moneys. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Competition  and  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe, 
and  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  all  regulated  carriers  shall  com- 
ply with,  guidelines  of  general  applicability 
relating  to  accounts,  records,  and  memo- 
randa which  shall  be  designed  at  a  minimum 
to  accomplish  a  complete  and  proper  alloca- 
tion of  all  revenues  and  costs,  including 
Joint  and  common  costs,  costs  incurred  by 
affiliates  other  than  fully  separated  affiliates, 
and  any  costs  incurred  before  such  date  of 
enactment  between  regulated  equipment 
and  services  and  unregulated  equipment 
and  services.  The  Commission  may  require 
any  regulated  carrier  to  establish  and  main- 
tain such  other  separate  accounts  and  sup- 
porting records  and  memoranda  as  the  Com- 


mls3loa  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  p.trpjse8  of  tuls  Act.". 

(o>  isecuon  22o(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  esUbllsh 
and  prescribe — 

"(A)  the  classes  of  property  used  by  any 
regulated  carrier  for  the  pro.lslon  of  tele- 
communications services  which  are  subject 
to  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title;  and 

'•(B)  the  methods  by  which  Investments 
In  such  classes  of  property  may  be  recovered. 

"(2)  The  methods  specified  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  may  include  capital  reco/ery  sched- 
ules or  perce-itage  depreciation  schedules. 
Such  methods  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  the  full  recovery  of  any 
unrecovered  amount  of  Invested  capital  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  remaining  life  of 
the  property  involved; 

"(B)  permit  not  more  than  the  full 
amouat  of  In.ested  capital  to  be  recovered; 

"(C)  for  property  used  by  a  regulated  car- 
rier. Include,  as  an  allowable  operating  ex- 
pense for  ratemaklng  purposes,  depreciation 
computed  under  any  accelerated  methods  se- 
lected by  such  regulated  carrier  which  are 
consistent  with  the  capital  recovery  sched- 
ules or  percentage  depreciation  schedules  es- 
tablished and  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
except  that  (1)  the  initial  selection  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  property  placed  In  service  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  leleconununlcatlons  Competition  and 
Deregulation  /.ct  of  1981;  and  (II)  any  sub- 
sequent changes  In  such  selection  shall  apply 
only  to  property  placed  In  service  on  or  after 
the  date  of  such  selection  unless  the  carrier 
obtains  the  permission  of  the  Commission  to 
change  such  selection  as  to  any  other  prop- 
erty; and 

"(D)  for  property  already  in  service  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  which  be- 
gins aSter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  Dereg- 
ulation Act  of  1981,  include  as  an  allowable 
operating  expense  for  ratemaklng  purposes 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  recover 
all  embedded  invested  capital  through  the  use 
of  the  remaining  life  method  of  capital  re- 
covery or  some  other  reasonable  method  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  Any  determination  of  the  remaining 
life  of  property  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
take  Into  consideration  competition,  changes 
In  technology,  and  remaining  economic  life.". 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  220  of  the 
1934  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  '•The 
Commission  shall  have  due  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  carriers  in  prescribing  forms 
or  guidelines  under  this  section.". 
technical 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Section  221(a)  of  the  1934 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "telephone  company"  each 
place  it  appears,  and  substituting  "regulated 
carrier"; 

(2)  striking  ■■telephone  companies"  each 
place  It  appears,  and  substituting  "regulated 
carriers"; 

(3)  striking  '•company"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting;  "regulated  carrier"; 

(4)  striking  "companies"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  substituting  ■'regulated  carriers'', 
and 

(6)  striking  "telephone  companies"  In  the 
heading  and  substituting  "regulated  carri- 
ers" 

(b)  Section  221(c)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "wire  telephone  communica- 
tion" each  place  It  appears  and  substituting 
"regulated  telecommunications  service";  and 

(2)  striking  ■'Interstate  or  foreign  tele- 
phone toll  service"  where  It  appears  and  sub- 
stituting "regulated  Interexchange  or  foreign 
telecommunications  service". 

(c)  Section  221(d)  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by — 


(I)  stniOng  "wire  telephone"  where  it  ap- 
pe<u-8,  and 

\,^)    atruang  "Interstate  or  foreign   tele- 
phone toll  service    wuci-e  it  appears  and  suo- 
suiuking  "reguiaiea  uikerexcuan^e  or  foreign 
teiecoiuinuiiicaiiona  service". 
access  chances 

Sec.  222.  Section  222  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amenaed  to  read  as  follows: 

"exchange  access 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  ^t  is  the  purpose  of  thU  sec- 
tion U)  eotajush  a  system  ot  cnarges  for  ex- 
change acc<'6s.  In  order  to— 

"(I)  acmeve  equiiaoie  treatment  among 
all  leiecumiiiuiiACduous  carriers  and  other 
customers  UoUig  the  bervices  of  each  ex- 
cm>niie  carrier  ibrougn  direct  or  indirect 
inbeicunnecaon  and  to  pre«ent  subsidies 
from  eAcnange  services  to  interexcnange 
services; 

"(2)  assure  that  payments  and  assign- 
ments of  coSbS  relating  to  exchange  access 
a.  J  wi.T>ea  uuk  in  a  uxonner  whicn  :.>  open  to 
puollc  examination  and  which  ensures  ac- 
cooutaoiliiy  to  the  public; 

(J)  a..;aie.e  ueAioulty  In  accommodat- 
ing changes  m  marKet  conditions  and 
teconology; 

"(4)  establish  incentives  for  efficient  In- 
vesiment  aecislons  and  technological 
cnoices;  and 

"(a)  ensure  that  exchange  carriers  are 
comr>ensated  equitably  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding excnunge  access  in  order  to  ensure 
the  unlveroal  avallaollity  of  oasic  telephone 
service  at  reasonable  charges. 

■■(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  establish  a  Joint 
Board  pursuant  to  section  4i0(C)  for  the 
purpose  ui  ascertaining  the  direct.  Joint,  and 
common  costs  of  excnange  telecommunica- 
tions services  and  exchange  access  and  ap- 
portioning those  costs  between  exchange 
telecommunications  services  and  exchange 
access. 

"(2)  The  Joint  Board  shall  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  Joint  Board  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Joint  Board  shall  submit  its 
initial  decisions  to  the  Commission  no  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  establislunent 
of  the  Joint  Board. 

"(CI  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  decisions  of  the  Joint  Board 
pursuant  to  suosectlon  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  binding  upon  the  Commission  unless 
the  Commission  determines  It  to  be  aroltrary 
or  capricious  or  otherwise  not  consistent  with 
the  policy  or  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Ihe  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
any  decision  of  the  Joint  Board  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  shall  establish  practices 
to  ascertain  and  apportion  exchange  costs 
between  exchange  telecommunications  serv- 
ices and  exchange  access  and  ensure  the 
universal  availability  of  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  charges.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  the  form  for  records,  accounts, 
and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  carriers  pro- 
viding such  exchange  access  Including  special 
forms  and  practices  for  exchange  carriers  not 
classified  as  regulated  carriers  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  filing  and  processing  of  such 
carriers'  tariffs. 

"(e)(1)  Exchange  carriers  providing  ex- 
change access  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion tarlTs  governing  the  charges,  practices, 
and  conditions  for  exchange  access,  and  such 
tariffs  may  be  filed  Jointly.  Such  charges 
shall  be  uniform  for  comparable  types  of 
exchange  access. 

"(2)  In  the  determination  of  exchange 
access  costs  or  calculation  of  exchange  access 
charges  for  any  of  those  carriers  Identified 
in  subsection  (d).  the  Commission  may  per- 
mit the  use  of  statistical  cost  data  repre- 
sentative of  the  c'ass  of  such  carriers  rather 
tv-an  dita  from  Inr^lvldual  cost  stucfle'  whTe 
the  Commission  determines  such  method  to 
be  a'oproprlate  and  consistent  with  this 
section. 
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"(f)  In  the  case  of  any  exchange  carrier 
which  Is  not  classified  as  a  regulated  carrier 
under  section  203(a)  and  where  a  State  cer- 
tifies to  the  Commission  that  It  has  estab- 
lished a  program  in  accordance  with  the 
uniform  practices  set  forth  by  the  Commis- 
sion consistent  with  this  section  to  regulate 
exchange  access  arrangements,  charges,  regu- 
lations, or  practices,  the  Commission  shall 
delegate  authority  with  respect  to  all  ex- 
change access  arrangements,  charges,  regu- 
lations, or  practices  to  the  State  commission 
of  the  State  within  which  such  exchange 
carrier  charges.  Upon  petition  of  any  affected 
person  showing  that  regulation  of  exchange 
access  by  a  State  commission  Is  not  In  com- 
pliance with  uniform  practices  established 
by  the  Commission,  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  Just  and  reasonable  exchange  access 
arrangements,  chafges,  regulations,  or  prac- 
tices. An  exchange  carrier,  mar.  at  Its  ootlon, 
file  tariffs  for  exchange  access  with  the 
Commission. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
the  standards,  procedures,  and  criteria  for 
exchange  access  charges  established  under 
this  section  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunlca- 
tlocs  Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981. 

"(h)  The  Commission.  In  accordance  with 
Its  authority  under  section  202'eK  shall 
assure  that  rates  for  basic  telephone  services 
for  carriers — 

"(1>  ellel^le  for  te'eihone  lotns  "nder 
the  Pural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended, 

"(2)  not  classified  as  regulated  carriers  In 
section  2'»3' a),  or 

"(3)  which  provide  basic  tele^hone  service 
to.  from  or  within  the  State  of  Alss'^a; 
shall.  Inso'ar  as  It  Is  Drartlc^hi*"  and  con- 
sistent with  other  oro-lslons  o*  this  Act.  not 
exceed  110  percent  of  the  national  a'-eraee 
for  comoarable  service,  taking  Into  account 
such  factors  as  distance,  duration,  an'1  time 
of  day  for  Interexchanee  service  and  rate 
structure  and  calling  scope  for  exchange 
service. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'exchange  access'  means  the  nrovislon 
of  services  or  facilities  by  an  exchange  ctr- 
rler  for  the  puroose  of  originating  or  ter- 
minating mterexchange  telecommunications; 
and 

"(2)  'exchange  carriers'  means  any  carrier 
engaged  In  providing  regulated  exchange 
telecommunications  service.". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  223.  Section  223  of  the  1934  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  heading: 

"UNLAWrUI,    USE   or   TELEPHONES." 
REGULATION  OF  POLE  ATTACHMENTS 

Sec.  ?24.  Section  224  of  the  1934  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  all  after  "railroad"  and  by 
Inserting  a  period  after  "railroad"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(1);  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Each  utility  soeclfled  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  shall  afford  reasonable  access  for  pole 
attachments  to  any  person  orovldln?  cable 
service.  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  hear  and  resolve  complaints  brought  under 
this  subsection.". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  22.S.  Section  2a.S  of  the  IQ34  Act.  as 
so  designated  by  section  208(a).  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"COMPLAINTS  TO  THE  COMMISSION;    INVESTTCA- 
TIONS;    ORDERS   FOR   PAYMENT    OF   MONEY"; 

and 

(2)  striding  "common"  whenever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  substituting  "regulated" 


SSCRANGE  TKLCCOMMUNICATIONa  AKA 

Sec.  226.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

"KXCHAMOK    TCLXCOMMUIflCATIOIfS    ASXA 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  Subject  to  a  review  by  the 
Joint  Board  established  under  section  222 
(b)  (1),  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  each 
State  commission  to  configure  exchange  tele- 
communications areas  wUhin  the  borders  of 
each  such  State.  Any  such  configuration 
existing  as  of  January  1,  1981,  shall  be 
deemed  to  conform  with  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b).  Any  reconfiguration 
by  any  State  commission  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Any  reconfiguration  of  an  exchange 
are«  by  a  State  commission  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  criteria  of  this 
subsection : 

"(1)  any  such  area  may  encompass  one 
or  more  contiguous  local  exchange  areas 
serving  common  social,  economic,  and  other 
purposes,  even  where  such  configuration 
transcends  municipal  or  other  local  govern- 
mental boundaries; 

"(2)  every  i>olnt  within  a  State  shall  be 
Included  within  an  exchange  area; 

"(3)  no  such  area  which  includes  part  or 
all  of  one  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  shall  include  a  substantial  part  of  any 
other  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
unless  the  Joint  Board  shall  otherwise  al- 
low; and 

"(4)  except  with  approval  of  the  Joint 
Board  no  exchange  area  located  in  one  State 
shall  Include  any  point  located  within  an- 
other State. 

"(c)  The  provision  of  mobile  telecommu- 
nications service  under  any  franchise,  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
or  other  authorization  awarded  by  a  State 
and  within  an  exchange  area  con  :gured  for 
such  service  by  a  State  commission  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  an  exchange 
service  for  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

FULLY     SEPARATED    AFTILIATX 

Sec.  237.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

"FULLY     SEPARATED    AFFILUTE 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  A  fully  separated  affiliate 
of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  shall — 

"(1)  have  no  more  than  one  member  of 
Its  governing  board  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
governing  board  or  officer  or  employee  of 
such  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any  other 
affiliate  of  such  dominant-regulated  carrier; 

"(2)  have  no  officers  or  employees  in  com- 
mand with  any  such  dominani-regul.i^ed  car- 
rier or  any  other  affiliate  of  such  dominant- 
regulated  carrier; 

"(3)  have  not  less  than  five  individuals 
serving  on  Its  governing  board  of  which  not 
more  than  SO  percent  of  whom  are  employees 
or  officers  of  the  fully  separated  affiliate; 

"(4)  maintain  books,  records,  and  accounts 
separate  from  any  such  dominant -regulated 
carrier  or  any  affiliate  of  such  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  which  Identify  all  transac- 
tions with  such  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  any  affiliate  of  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier  and  prepare  financial  statements 
which  are  in  compliance  with  Federal  finan- 
cial reporting  requirements  for  publicly  held 
corporations  and  file  such  statements  with 
the  Commission  and  make  such  statements 
available  for  public  Inspection; 

"(5)  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  228,  carry  out  directly  (or 
through  nonaffillates  or  any  other  fully  sepa- 
rated (affiliate)  Its  own  marketing  sales, 
maintenance  operations,  manufacturing  and 
research  and  development  relating  to  serv- 
ices, facilities,  and  equipment  offered  by  such 
affiliate,  except  that  institutional  advertis- 
ing carried  out  by  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier  and  any  affiliate  shall  be  permitted 


provided  each  party  pays  Its  pro  rata  share; 
and 

"(6)  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  338,  not  directly  or  In- 
directly own  real  or  personal  property,  ex- 
cept International  telecommunication  facu- 
lties or  property,  either  Jointly  or  In  com- 
mon with  such  dominant-regulated  carrier 
and  any  affiliate. 

"(b)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  may  enter 
into  any  contract,  agreement,  arrangement. 
Joint  venture,  partnership,  or  other  manner 
of  conducting  business  with  its  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  any  affiliate  provided 
that  any — 

"(1)  sale,  exchange,  or  leasing  of  property 
between  the  parties; 

"(2)  lenalng  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  the  parties  or  between 
the  fully  separated  affiUaie  and  a  third  party 
directly  or  Indirectly  guaranteed  by  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier; 

"(3)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  and 
facilities  between  the  parties;  or 

"(4)  transfer  to,  or  use  by,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fully  separated  affiliate  of  any 
assets  of  the  dominant-regulated  carrier; 
shall  be  on  a  fully  audltable  and  compen- 
satory basib,  and  shall  In  addition  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  established  In  sec- 
tion 202(d),  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
and  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  228. 
Such  conduct  of  business  shall  be  pursuant 
to  contract  and  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Commission  under  such  rules  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  necessary.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  make  such  contracts,  or  portions  of 
contracts,  available  for  public  Inspection  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  proper  en- 
forcement of  this  section. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  a  fuUy  separated  affiliate 
may  enter  Into  any  agreement,  contract. 
Joint  venture,  partnership,  or  any  other 
manner  of  business  to  sell,  market,  or  serv- 
ice exports  with  any  United  States  entity 
or  entitles  provided  such  activities  take  place 
outside  of  the  United  States  without  re- 
straining the  exports  of  any  other  'United 
Sta*^es  DC'son'. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
section  207  and  section  228,  the  conduct  of 
business  h'-  aiy  domlnant-reeulited  carrier 
or  any  affiliate  of  the  dominant-regulated 
carrier  with  any  fully  separated  affiliate  shall 
be  carried  out  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
business  Is  conducted  between  such  carrier 
or  affiliate  and  any  nonaffiUate.  The  conduct 
of  business  between  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  any  affiliate  of  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  and  any  fully  separated 
p.fflllif  shall  not  l>e  based  uoon.  or  In'-lude. 
any  preference  or  discrimination  arising  out 
of  affiliation.  The  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion s'lall  not  be  construed  to  anply  to  fa- 
cilities or  services  which  are  sold  for  use. 
consumption,  or  resale  outside  the  United 
States. 

"(e)(1)  No  dominant-regulated  carrier 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  established  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  unless  and  until  the  Com- 
mission, upon  petition  by  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  and  after  an  expedited 
hearing  In  which  any  Interested  party  may 
Join,  finds  that  the  relationships  of  such 
dominant-regulated  carrier  and  affiliates 
with  any  fully  separated  affiliate  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
section  228. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  46  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981,  the  Commission  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  expeditious  consideration 
of  petitions  field  under  this  section.  Such 
reTUlatlons  shall  provide  that  final  action 
on  any  such  petition  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Commission  not  later  than  180  days  after 
filing. 

"(f)  A  domlnant-reqrulated  carrier  or  its 
affiliates  shall  not  disclose  to  any  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate  any  commercial  Information 
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acquired  In  Its  provision  of  regulated  tele- 

communications  services  wnlch  would  pro- 
vide an  unfair  competitive  advantage.  The 
Commission  may  require  that  specific  cate- 
gories of  information  (such  as  directory  list- 
ings and  similar  Information)  shall  be  made 
generally  available  at  the  same  time  and 
at  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory  charges, 
terms,  and  conditions. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  shall  not  apply  to  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications facilities,  services,  or  cus- 
tomer-premises equipment  for  natlonaf  de- 
fense and  security,  and  emergency  prepared- 
ness or  during  times  of  public  peril,  disaster, 
or  national  emergency. 

"(h)  The  requirements  of  thU  section  (to 
the  extent  that  such  requirements  mandate 
the  establishment  of  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate) shall  not  apply  to  a  carrier  which  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981  was  not  under  direct  or  Indirect  com- 
mon ownership  with  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  was  not  owned  by  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  the  terms  'owned'  and  'owner- 
ship' mean  a  direct  or  indirect  equity  inter- 
est (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  of  more  than 
50  percent. 

"(I)  The  Commission  shall  .promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(J)  Any  person  (other  than  an  Individ- 
ual) who  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  »1, 000,000  for  each  such  violation.". 

AT.     *     T.     TRANSITION     TO      FULL     SEPARATION 

SEC.  228.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following: 

"ARRANGEMENTS  RELATING  TO  RESEARCH,  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND  MANUFACTURING  ACTlvlIlES  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
company;     TRANSrriON    to    full    SEPARATION 

"Sec.  228.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  227  shall  apply  In  any  case 
In  which  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and  its  affiliates  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  section  as  A.T.  &  T.') 
engages  in  research  and  development  and 
manufacturing  in  support  of  unregulated 
equipment  and  services.  Nothing  m  this  sec- 
tion shall  prohibit  or  otherwise  restrict  any 
dominant-regulated  carrier,  affiliate,  or  fully 
separated  affiliate  from  exercising  its  Inde- 
pendent, prudent  business  Judgment  In  con- 
nection with  business  conducted  with  non- 
affillates. 

"(b)(1)  Except  for  any  activity  in  which 
it  was  lawfully  engaged  on  the  date  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981,  AT.  &  T.  may  not 
offer  any  telecommunications  service,  tele- 
communications equipment,  customer-prem- 
ises equipment,  or  information  services  on 
an  unregulated  basis,  until  it  has  filed  with 
and  obtained  from  the  Commission  approval 
of  a  plan  demonstrating  its  proposed  method 
of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  thii« 
section. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  of  the  flUng 
of  such  plan,  the  Commission  shall  enter  an 
order  approving  ths  plan  or  staUng  the  spe- 
cific parts  of  the  plan  which  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  the  rules  pre- 
scribed hereunder  AT.  &  T.  may  file  an 
amended  plan,  and  the  Commission  shall 
enter  an  order  approving  or  disapproving  of 
we  amended  proposal  within  30  days  of  its 

"(3)  (A)  The  plan  shall  demonstrate  that— 

"(1)    the  dominant-regulated  carrier  and 

any    affiliate    have    an    accounting    system 

TwM^'^"'**   a   complete   separation    be- 

"(I)  all  costs  related  to  services,  facilities 
and  equipment  which  are  developed,  manu- 

Inft"?**'  °^  ""*'*•*  "y  «"<=h  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  (other  than  the  costs  of  any 
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activities  which  are  carried  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  fully  separated  affiliate  of  such 
dominant-regulated  carrier);  and 

"(il)  all  costs  or  any  fully  separated  affili- 
ate. Including  those  related  to  services,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  whlc.i  are  developed, 
manufactured,  or  offered  by  any  fully  sep- 
arated affiliate  of  a  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier, or  as  the  result  of  any  activities  which 
are  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  any  fully 
separated  affiliate  of  such  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  or  any  affiliate; 

"(11)  such  accounting  system  is  established 
and  maintained  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
compliance  with  this  Act; 

"(111)  the  proposed  fully  separated  affiliate 
compiles  with  the  requirements  of  section 
227; 

"(Iv)  the  assets  proposed  for  transfer  to 
the  proposed  fully  separated  affiliate  will  be 
fairly  and  properly  valued;  and 

"(y)  the  Initial  capitalization  has  t>een 
fairly  and  properly  valued. 

"(B)  After  approval  of  any  plan  or 
amended  plan  a  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier— 

"(1)  shall  notify  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  minor  revision  of,  or  addition  to, 
such  plan,  and  with  respect  to  any  minor 
transfer  of  assets.  Including  capital,  for  re- 
view by  the  Commission  to  ensure  that  such 
revision,  addition,  or  transfer  compiles  with 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A);  and 
"(11)  shall  submit  any  significant  revision 
of,  or  addition  to,  such  plan,  and  any  slg- 
nlScant  transfer  of  assets.  Including  capital, 
to  the  Commission  for  approval  In  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph  before  carrying  out 
such  proposed  revision,  addition,  or  transfer. 
"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Competition  and  Deregulation 
Act  of  1981.  the  final  assembly  including  all 
aspects  Integral  to  final  assembly  of  any 
equipment  which  is  required  to  be  offered  ex- 
clusively by  a  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  be 
provided  by  a  fully  separated  affiliate  or 
acquired  from  nonaffillates. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  any  research  and 
development  activity  relating  to  equipment 
design  information  used  in  such  final  assem- 
bly or  relating  to  software  programing  In  sup- 
port of  any  equipment  or  services  which  are 
required  to  be  offered  exclusively  through  a 
fully  separated  affiliate  shall  be  performed  by 
a  fully  separated  affiliate  or  a  nonaflUiate. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  any  subassembly 
(including  any  subassembly  specific  research 
and  development)  within  such  final  assembly 
of  equipment  required  to  be  offered  exclu- 
sively through  a  fully  separated  affiliate  shall 
be  performed  by  a  fully  separated  affiliate  or 
a  nonafBllate.  except  that  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall,  at  any  time  thereafter,  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  fully  separated  affi- 
liate from  acquiring  any  subassembly  from  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate  if  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate  offers 
to  sell  the  same  type  of  subassembly  to  non- 
affillates at  the  same  charges  and  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  such  date  of  enactment  the  manufacturing 
of  any  basic  component  within  such  final  as- 
sembly, of  equipment  required  to  be  offered 
exclusively  by  a  fully  separated  affiliate  shall 
be  performed  through  a  fully  separated  affili- 
ate or  a  nonaffiUate,  except  that  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall,  at  any  time,  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
from  acquiring  any  basic  component  from  a 
domlnant-reguUted  carrier  or  affiliate  if  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate  offers 
to  sell  the  same  types  of  basic  component  to 
nonaffillates  at  the  same  charges  and  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions.  Thereafter,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  subsection, 
all  applied  research,  development,  manufac- 
turing, or  any  related  functions  or  activities 
in  support  or  unregulated  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  or  in  support  of  an?  unreg- 


ulated service  shall  be  conducted  through  a 
fully  separated  affiiute  or  a  nonaffiUate 

(6)  There  shall  be  esubllshed  an  assets 
evaluation  board,  composed  of  three  members 
as  follows:  one  representative  each  selected 
by  the  Commission  and  the  affected  domi- 
nant-regulated carrier  and  a  State  commU- 
sioner  selected  by  the  first  two.  The  Board 
shau  determine  the  value  of  any  assets  trans- 
ferred from  the  affected  dominant-regulated 
carrier  and  any  affiliate  to  any  fully  separated 
affiliate.  Evaluations  of  such  Board  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  Commission  and  upon 
State  commissions.  Any  faUure  of  the  Board 
to  Uke  action  shall  not  delay  any  such  trans- 
fer contingent  upon  either  party's  option  to 
rescind  such  transfers  upon  Board  valuation. 
"(6)  (A)  The  Commission  may  grant 
waivers  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
the  time  requirements  of  this  subsection  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months.  The  Com- 
mu>aion  may  not  grant  more  than  two  waivers 
for  any  one  functional  category. 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  grant  a  waiver 
under  this  subsection  where  the  Commission 
determines  that,  because  of  labor  strikes. 
war,  severe  economic  depression,  or  acta  of 
God,  A.T.  it  T.  cannot  timely  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  thU  subsection. 

"(d)(1)  During  the  applicable  time  periods 
established  In  subsection  (c)  — 

"(A)  the  services  or  equipment  (Including 
any  subassembly,  basic  component,  and  re- 
search and  development)  which  are  subject 
to  any  such  time  period  shau  be  furnished 
to  any  fully  separted  affiliate  for  an  amount 
which  Is  fully  compensatory  and  which  is  not 
less  than  the  cost  allocated  to  such  service  or 
equipment  In  connection  with  regulated 
activities  carried  out  by  AT.  &  T.,  and  such 
amount  shall  be  no  less  than  the  charges  for 
which  similar  services  and  equipment  would 
be  or  are  transferred  in  the  marketplace  be- 
tween nonaffillates;  and 

"(B)  any  business  which  Is  conducted  in 
connection  with  any  such  service  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  similar  services  and  equip- 
ment would  be  or  are  transferred  In  the  mar- 
ketplace between  nonaffillates. 

"(2)  The  requirements  of  paragrpb  (1) 
shall  not  apply,  and  the  conduct  of  business 
relating  to  any  service  or  equipment  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  may  be  conducted  at 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  which  are 
more  favorable  to  the  recipient  than  the 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  under  which 
similar  services  or  equipment  woulf*  be  or 
are  transferred  in  the  marketplace  between 
nonaffillates.  only  if  AT.  4  T.  demonstrates  to 
the  Commission  that  the  charges,  terms,  and 
conditions  involved  In  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness result  from  more  efficient  operation  and 
lower  direct  costs,  and  do  not  result  from  the 
allocation  of  common  overhead  or  other  sim- 
ilar factors. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  establish  any  requirements  re- 
lating to — 

"(1)  the  structure  or  organization  of  any 
affiliate  or  fully  separated  affiliate; 

"(2)  any  activities  of  a  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier  or  person  who  owns  or  controls 
a  dominant-regulated  carrier  which  this  Act 
reauires  to  be  conducted  by  a  fully  separated 
affiliate;  or 

"(3)  the  conduct  of  business  between  any 
d'^ninant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate  and 
rjiy  fully  5epara*ed  affiliate; 
wV.ich  are  not  consistent  with  any  provision 
of  this  section,  or  section  202.  220.  227.  or 
229.  which  establish  requirements  relating 
to  such  structure  or  organization  or  to  such 
conduct  of  business. 

"(f)  (1)  Any  manufacturing  facilities  con- 
structed for  the  provision  of  services  or 
equioment  which  are  required  to  be  offered 
exclusivel'-  by  a  fully  separated  affiliate  com- 
menced after  amroval  of  the  plan  required 
in  subjection  (bwi)  shaU  be  owned  by  a 
fully  separated  aflUlate. 
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"(2)  Any  research  and  development  (in- 
cluding software)  associated  with  any  spe- 
cific service  or  equipment  which  is  required 
to  be  offered  exclusively  by  a  fully  separated 
affiliate,  commenced  after  the  approval  of 
the  plan  required  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  shall 
be  performed  by  such  fully  separated  af- 
filiate or  acquired  from  nonafllllates. 

"(g)  Until  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Telecommunications  Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  may  not  provide  any  In- 
terexchange  telecommunications  service  or 
facility  described  In  section  235(b)  (1)  or  any 
Interexchange  telecommunications  service  or 
facility  which  Is  essentially  similar  to  such 
service  or  facility. 

■•(h)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  ths  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  restrictions  or  requirements  on 
any  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  affiliate 
contained  in  this  section  are  not  applicable 
to  transactions  Involving  commodities  or 
services,  which  are  sold  for  use,  consiunp- 
tlon,  or  resale  outside  the  United  States  or 
the  research,  development,  and  manufacture 
of  those  commodities. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  provision  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities,  services,  or  customer- 
premises  equipment  for  national  defense  and 
security,  and  emereency  preparedness  or  dur- 
ing times  of  public  peril,  disaster,  or  na- 
tional emergency.". 

19S6  CONSENT  DECREK 

Sec.  229.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

"AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY    1956    CONSENT   DECREE 

"Sec.  229.  (a)(1)(A)  The  final  Judgment 
of  January  24.  1956,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jerrey 
Involving  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and  Its  affiliates  (United 
States  against  Western  Electric,  No.  17-49). 
shall  not  act  as  a  bar  to  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  and  any  affil- 
iates or  other  persons  sub'ect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  decree  from  providing  any  tele- 
communications service,  telecommunications 
equipment,  customer-premises  equipment  or 
Information  service  or  from  en/;a^lne  In  any 
other  business  Incidental  to  such  activities, 
exceot  that  any  such  actlvltv  not  otherwise 
permitted  by  such  decree  which  is  not  a  basic 
telecommunications  service  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  fully  separated  affiliates  as  s-eci- 
fied  in  this  title  except  as  provided  In  section 
227(h). 

"(B)  Such  ludgment  shall  not  be  Inter- 
preted to  reoulre  A.T.  &  T.  to  license  Its  pat- 
ents to  any  foreign-controlled  business  entity 
or  its  domestic  affiliate:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  suboaraeraoh  shall  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  consent  decree  as  It  aooUes  to 
United  States  owned  and  controlled  enter- 
prises. 

"(2)  The  final  ludement  referred  to  In 
para^raoh  (1)  of  this  section  shall  have  no 
force  and  effect  with  resoect  to  anv  lawful 
business  activity  in  which  AT.  &  T.  or  any 
afflil«.te  is  pnra^ed  In  anv  forelETi   mar^'et. 

"(bMlXA)  Notwlthstandtn?  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  except  as  "rovlded 
in  suboaraeraph  (B)  anrt  subse-tlons  fe»  and 
(f).  AT.  *  T.  or  anv  affiliate  thereof  (includ- 
tne  anv  ft'Uv  .«eDar8tert  affiliate  of  AT.  &  T.) 
mav  not  nrovide  (within  anv  area  in  which 
A.T.  ft  T.  is  provirtins  exchan'»e  tele'-om- 
munications  service)  cable  service,  alarm 
service,  mass  media  service,  or  ma*s  media 
product  throueh  anv  facility  which  Is  c-ned 
or  controlled  bv  A.T.  &  T.  or  anv  affiliate 
(In-'ludln"  any  fullv  seoarated  amilate) . 

'VB)  The  nrovi<i»ons  of  th«s  s"b«e~tion 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  A.T.  &  T. 
or  affiliates  (Including  any  fully  separate  af- 
filiate) of  AT.  ft  T.  from— 


"(1)  leasing  or  otherwise  providing  facili- 
ties for  the  provision  of  any  cable  service, 
alarm  service,  mass  media  service,  or  mass 
media  product  to  any  nonafflllate; 

"(11)  providing  any  iniormatlon  service 
which  does  not  Involve  program  origination 
or  mass  media  service;  or 

"(ill)  transmitting  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  signals  as  a  carrier  (which  does 
not  Include  the  provision  of  cable  service) . 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  A.T.  &  T.  or  any 
affiliate  (including  any  fully  separated  affili- 
ate) provides  facilities  for  the  provision  of 
any  alarm  service,  cable  service,  mass  media 
service,  or  mass  media  product,  A.T.  ft  T.,  any 
affiliate,  or  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  make 
such  facilities  available  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  to  any  person  who  originates  or 
otherwise  provides  any  alarm  service,  cable 
service,  mass  media  service,  or  mass  media 
product  and  who  makes  a  reasonable  request 
for  the  use  of  such  facilities. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  any  amendment  made  to 
this  Act  by  the  Telecommunications  Com- 
petition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A) 
of  this  section  and  section  237)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect — 

"(1)  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
establish  rules  or  requirements  relating  to 
the  offering  of  cable  service  by  exchange 
carriers  (or  any  entity  affiliated  with  any 
such  carrier)  directly  to  subscribers  located 
In  their  service  areas:  or 

"(2)  any  rules  of  the  Commission,  relating 
to  the  offering  of  such  service,  which  are  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  of  1981. 

"(d)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  restrict  the  manner  In 
which,  or  the  extent  to  which,  AT.  ft  T.  or 
an  affiliate  which  is  subject  to  the  consent 
Judgment  or  decree  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  Is  permitted  to  engage  in,  or  Is  engaging 
In,  any  activity  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  such  Judgment  or  decree  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

"(2)  The  final  Judgment  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  be  construed  to  require 
any  fully  separated  affiliate  to  license  its 
patents  or  provide  technical  Information  to 
any  person. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  AT.  ft  T.  may,  through  a  fully 
separated  affiliate.  In  the  same  manner  as 
provlf*ed  In  section  227.  other  than  any  fully 
separated  affiliate  which  provides  any  tele- 
communications service,  or  Information  serv- 
ice provide  the  services  described  In  sub- 
paragraphs (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (g)  and  own  or 
obtain  the  capability  to  provide  such 
services. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  on 
A.T.  ft  T.  provision  of  alarm  service  (within 
any  area  in  which  A.T.  ft  T.  Is  providing  ex- 
change telecommunications  service)  con- 
tained In  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission,  In  any  particular  case, 
may  otherwise  permit,  but  only  upon  peti- 
tion and  a  s'lfficlent  showing  that  there  exist 
within  such  exchange  area  comparable  and 
reEisonably  available  private  lln<^  alternatives 
to  AT.  ft  T.  transmission  facilities  for  the 
provision   of   alarm   service. 

"'g)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'cable  service'  means  the 
retransmission  of  anv  television  or  radio 
broa-'cBstlnT  signal,  or  program  orlMnatlon. 
for  distribution  bv  cable  or  pnv  other  closd 
transmission  medium  to  multiple  subscribers 
who  oa"  to  receive  such  service. 

"(2)  The  term  'elorm  service'  Includes 
provision  to  the  public  of  intrusion.  f»re 
alarm.  i»nd  en^ironTien^al  sensing  fervic^. 

"(3)  T>e  term  'msss  media'  Includes  tele- 
vision and  n»dlo  b'oodcastlni?.  niv  television, 
and  printed  or  electronic  pub'icatlons  (In- 
cluding   newspapers,    periodicals,    and    any 


service  or  product  like  or  similar  to  all  or 
part  of  the  traditional  function  of  a  news- 
paper or  periodical).  Such  term  does  not 
Include — 

"(A)  directory  listings  or  assistance,  con- 
sisting of  name,  telephone  number,  and 
address; 

"(B)    weather  or  time  information; 

"(C)  any  audio  information  service  and 
any  printed  institutional,  educational,  or 
technical  publication  of  a  type  which 
A.T.  ft  T.  or  any  affiliate  was  engaged  In  on 
April  7.  1981; 

"(D)   printed  directory  advertising;  or 

"(E)  electronic  directory  Information. 

"(4)  The  term  'electronic  directory  Infor- 
mation' Includes  general  business  and  prod- 
uct categories,  distributors  and  dealers  under 
the  general  categories,  and  customer  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  and  trademark 
or  service  mark. 

"(6)  The  term  'electronic  directory  infor- 
mation' does  not  Include  information, 
whether  graphic  or  otherwise,  concerning 
specific  products  or  services  of  customers, 
or  prices  therefor,  or  any  advertising.  Such 
specific  Information  or  advertising  may  not 
»«e  provided  by  A.T.  ft  T..  or  any  affiliate  but 
may  be  provided  by  other  parties  who  retain 
control  over,  and  liability  for,  the  content 
and  substance  of  the  information  provided.". 

employee   PROTECTION 

Sec.  230.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term — 

(1)  "employee"  means  any  employee  of  a 
dominant-regulated  carrier,  or  of  any  af- 
filiate; 

(2)  "regular  employee"  means  any  full- 
time  or  part-time  employee  whose  employ- 
ment is  expected  to  be  permanent;  and 

(3)  "transferred  employee"  means  any  em- 
ployee transferred  to  a  fully  separated  af- 
filiate by  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  by 
any  affiliate. 

(b)  If  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
any  affiliate  transfers  an  employee  to  a  fully 
separated  affiliate,  then  such  transferred 
employee  shall  not  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment, salary  or  wages,  or  seniority  rights 
during  the  S-year  period  following  the  date 
of  such  transfer.  The  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  continue  to  apply  In  any 
case  In  which  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
retransfers  such  transferred  employee  to  the 
dominant-regulated  carrier  or  to  any  affili- 
ate, except  that  any  such  retransfer  shall 
not  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  6-year 
I>erlod  specified  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)(1)  A  transferred  employee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  payment  (in  addition  to  his 
regular  salary  or  wages)  from  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  to  which  such  employee  is 
transferred  for  reasonable  travel  expenses 
and  reasonable  moving  expenses  incurred  by 
such  employee  or  any  of  such  employee's 
dependents  If — 

(A)  such  transferred  employee  changes 
such  employee's  domicile  as  a  result  of  such 
transfer;  and 

(B)  the  distance  between  the  new  work 
location  of  such  transferred  employee  and 
the  former  domicile  of  such  transferred  em- 
ployee exceeds  the  distance  between  the 
former  workplace  of  such  transferred  em- 
ployee and  such  former  domicile  by  35  miles 
or  more. 

(2)  If  a  collective-barsaining  agreement 
applicable  to  a  traiwferre^  emplovee  provides 
transfer  benefits  which  differ  from  the  bene- 
fits available  to  such  transferred  employee 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  then  such  transferred 
emplovee  may  select  the  benefits  which  shall 
apply.  Such  selection  shall  be  made  through 
notice  to  a  domlnant-regulated  carrier  or 
anv  affiliate  involved  before  the  end  of  the 
10-dav  nerlod  following  the  date  on  which 
such  tr»nsferred  emplovee  receives  notice  of 
a  transfer  to  a  fully  serjarated  affiliate.  If 
such  transferred  employee  does  not  furnish 
such  notice  before  the  end  of  such  10-day 
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period,  then  ben«fiU  under  the  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  shall  apply. 

(d)  Any  pension  benefits,  health  or  dis- 
ability benefits,  death  benefits,  or  Insurance 
benefits  to  which  a  transferred  employee  is 
entitled  shall  not  be  restricted,  limited,  or 
reduced  as  a  result  of  a  transfer  to  a  fully 
separated  aflUlate.  except  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  may  be  superseded 
by  the  terms  of  any  collective-bargaining 
agreement  between  such  fully  separated  af- 
filiate and  any  labor  entity  representing  the 
employees  of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  any  collective-bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate,  and  any  labor  entity  representing 
the  employees  of  such  a  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  aflUlate  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
any  transferred  employee  during  the  com- 
plete term  of  such  agreement. 

(2)  A  fully  separated  affiliate,  or  any  per- 
son who  owns  or  controls  such  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate,  and  any  labor  entity  repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  fully  separated 
affiliate  may  enter  Into  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  at  any  time  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 
Any  such  agreement — 

(A)  shall  supersede  the  terms  and  appli- 
cation of  any  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(B)  shall  supersede  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  such  require- 
ments otherwise  would  apply  to  such  fully 
separated  affiliate. 

(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  if  a  regular  employee  is  transferred  to 
a  fully  separated  affiliate  by  a  domlnant-reg- 
ulated carrier  or  by  any  affiliate,  and  such 
regular  employee  is  discharged  for  other 
than  cause  during  the  7-year  period  foUow- 
Ing  the  date  of  such  transfer,  then  such  reg- 
ular employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  from  such  fuUy  separated  affi- 
liate in  an  amount  which  is  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  compensation  such  regular 
employee  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
from  such  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  or 
such  aflUlate  If  such  domlnant-rezulated 
carrier  or  such  affiliate  discharged  such  regu- 
lar employee  for  other  than  cause  imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

(2)  If  a  collective- bargaining  agreement 
between  a  fully  separated  affiliate  and  any 
labor  entity  representing  the  employees  of 
such  fully  separated  affiliate  is  in  effect  at 
the  time  a  regular  employee  is  discharged  in 
the  manner  specified  In  paragraph  (1),  and 
such  collective-bargaining  agreement  applies 
to  such  regular  employee  and  provides  bene- 
nts  which  differ  from  the  benefits  available 
to  such  regular  employee  under  paragraph 
h;"hl^*«.""'w  '*^"'*'"  •»Ployee  may  select 
,h!,?^^  *"  ''""=**  "•**"  »PP'y  Such  selection 
«^i  ^^»»<Je  through  notice  to  the  fully 
separated  entity  before  the  end  of  the  10- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  such  dls- 
furnuh  Y  l"*"**  "^^"^  employee  does  not 

tive-bargaming  agreement  shall  apply 
suhWf"^*.*"^   transferred   employee   Is  the 
subject  of  a  layoff  during  the  7-year  period 

a5Suate^.„  "^1°''**    ^   "    '""?   separated 
have  th.  « Vf'L*'"'""'''"''^  employee  shall 

tlonal  speciality  (or  Its  equivalent)   during 

.voff"^r".  'T'?"  '"""^'"B  the  date  of    hf 

h.t     °V'''*  tratisferred  employee    exceot 

r.n.r^'V*^''*  ''^*"  '»°'  "P"'?  unless  su^h 

eq^noIS'h  TP'°^^  "  Physically  able.  anS 

to^  ?^  rtL?"*"',"^  *"**  experience,  to  per- 

ul^  «n       . '!"  °^  ^^^  """^^  available.  Such 

of  im^     "■"^'^  """'^^  Shan  maintain  Usta 

Of  employees  who  have  been  separa^d  from 

Srsuffic?/?^V'^°"-  «"^h  "'^«  ^"a"^ 
«aWe  such  fm?^  ""'*"'''*  Information   to 

P  y  with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
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(h)  A  dominant-regulated  carrier  or  any 
affiliate  shall  not  reduce  the  salary  or  wages 
of  a  regular  employee,  or  separate  such  reg- 
ular employee  from  employment  through 
layoff  or  termination,  during  the  6-month 
period  immediately  before  the  establishment 
of  a  fully  separated  affiliate  by  such  dom- 
inant carrier  or  by  such  affiliate  unless — 

(1)  such  refeuiar  employee  consents  to 
such  action;  or 

(2)  such  aciicn  is  not  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  employee  who  Is  transferred  to 
a  fully  separated  affiliate  after  the  7-year  pe- 
riod following  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

(J)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict,  limit,  or  eliminate  the  au- 
thority of  a  domlnant-regulated  carrier,  an 
affiliate,  or  a  fully  separated  affiliate  to  dis- 
charge an  employee,  or  take  any  disciplinary 
or  other  action  against  an  employee,  for 
cause. 

(k)  For  purposes  of  the  enforcement  or 
protection  of  rights,  privileges,  and  Inununl- 
ties  granted  or  guaranteed  In  this  section, 
employees  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  reme- 
dies as  are  provided  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  in  the  case  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  such  Act.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia)  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
power  to  enforce  and  protect  such  rights, 
prlvUeges,  and  Immunities  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  In  the  case  of  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  231.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following: 
"Sec.  231.  1  reserved)". 

TECHNICAL 

Sec.  232.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  232.  I  reserved  I". 

PROTECTION     AND     RESTORATION     OF     ESSENTIAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

SEC.  233.  The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following: 

"PROTECTION    AND    RESTORATION     OF    ESSENTIAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

"Sec.  233.  (a)  The  President  shall  have  au- 
thority to  require  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  any  telecommunica- 
tions carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  develop  and  establish  arrange- 
ments for  such  mutual  backup,  restoration, 
and  Interconnectlcn  of  telecommunications 
faculties  or  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
avert  public  peril  or  disaster  or  to  ensure  the 
continuity  of  telecommxuiicaticns  essential 
to  the  national  defen.se  and  security  and  the 
prompt  restoration  of  any  such  telecom- 
munications which  may  be  Interrupted  by 
the  failure  or  disruption  of  the  facilities  of 
any  one  or  more  such  carriers. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  have  authority 
to  require  any  carrier  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  fully  separate  aflUiate 
to  furnish  telecommunications  services  or 
facilities  or  customer-premises  equipment 
to  any  Federal  agency  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  the  provision  of  such  services  or  fa- 
cilities or  customer-premises  equl  ment  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  promote  the 
national  defense  and  security  or  the  emer- 
gency preparedness  of  the  Nation;  or 

"(2)  (A)  there  is  a  threat  of  war  with  a 
foreign  nation,  the  Nation  is  at  war  with 
a  foreign  nation,  or  there  exists  a  state  of 
public  peril  or  disaster  or  other  national 
emergency;  or 

"(B)  m  order  to  provide  for  the  national 
defense  or  security  or  the  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  the  Nation,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate need  for  such  services  and  facilities 
or  customer-premises  equipment,  and  such 


need  cannot  be  met  through  reliance  upon 
any  other  !.ource  of  supply. 

•■(c)  The  provisions  of  section  606(e)  shaU 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  determination  made 
by  the  President  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  coordinate  any 
Government  program  for  enhancing  the 
survivabUlty  of  exchange  and  interchange 
faciuties  used  to  provide  foreign  communi- 
cations and  protection  against  unauthor- 
ized interception  of  telecommunications 
traffic,  insuring,  where  appropriate,  the 
availability  of  such  programs  to  alfr  tele- 
communications carriers  willing  and  able 
to  participate  in  such  programs. 

■■(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  designate  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  serve  as  the  ■National  Security-Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Commissioner^  who 
shall  be  the  Commissioner's  representative 
to  the  President  regarding  national  defense 
and  security  and  emergency  preparedness 
matters. 

■'(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory council  of  not  to  exceed  15  members 
to  examine  the  structure,  policy,  and  needs 
of  Federal  telecommunications  management 
for  national  security  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness, under  deregulation  and  to  en- 
sure that  the  United  States  shall  have  a 
technologically  advanced  and  economically 
vlaole  telecommunications  industry  for  the 
purposes  of  the  national  defense  and  eco- 
nomic advancement. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Communications  System  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.". 

CUJTOMER-PaEMISES    EQinPMENT    AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Sec  234.  The  1034  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following: 

"Ct7oTOMER-P2EMIi.ES    EQUIPMENT    AND 
INFORMATION    SERVICES 

"Sec  234  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
title,  neither  the  Commission  nor  any  State 
shall  regulate  the  proouction.  marketing,  or 
other  provision  of  customer-premises  equip- 
ment or  information  serviced. 

■■(b)(1)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  oi  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981,  the  Commission  shaU  prescribe  regu- 
lations providing  for  separate  pricing  of  cus- 
tomer-premises equipment  or  information 
servicer,  or  cable  services  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 229(e)(1)  wnen  offered  in  conjunction 
with  a  regulated  service  by  a  reguU  ed  car- 
rier or  an  exchange  carrier;  thereafter,  such 
carriers  shall  provide  such  equipment  or 
services  only  on  an  unbundled  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations. 

■■(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  State  commission 
from  allowing  an  exchange  carrier  to  offer 
to  residential  customers  a  tiasic  lifeline  serv- 
ice within  an  exchange. 

■'(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  establish 
and  enforce  such  minimum  uniform  tech- 
nical standards  for  customers-premises 
equipment  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  tech- 
nical or  operational  harm  to  carrier  facili- 
ties and  to  promote  national  defense  and 
emergency  preparedness  of  the  Nation. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  establish  re- 
quirements relating  to  labeling  of  cus- 
tomer-premises equipment  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin  and  to  provide  such  other 
consumer  information  as  the  Commission 
determines  will  te  of  significant  interest. 

"(d)  The  use  of  any  information  process- 
ing capability  In  support  of  the  provision 
of  a  telecommunications  service  and  for  the 
management  or  control  or  operation  of  a 
telecommunications  system  or  manaeement 
of  a  telecommunications  service  shall  not 
be  deemed  the  nrovision  of  an  Information 
service   within   the   meaning  of   this  Act. 

"(e)  11)  Exceot  as  provided  In  sections  227 
(f).  227(g).  228(1).  and  228(1).  or  as  other- 
wise required  by  the  President  under  section 
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Deregulation 

a  fully  separated  aflUlate.". 

T«ANSmON 

Sec.  335   The  1934  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following: 

"TXANSmONAl.    PROVISION    OF    CXXTAIl*    FACttl- 


rnXS  AND  SEBVICBS  _  At,         » 

«!,^  MR   i».\  The  Commission  may  require     In  part  to  ensure  such  availability.  Absent 
.^^•il^;,ifLT?/J^.,^4^ntfnueLiSter-     a  showing  to  the  contrary.  It  shall  be  pre- 


fcnvunreeulated  carrier  to  continue  to  Inter-  a  showing 

^nne^ritt  te^c^umlcatlons  faclUtle.  with  sumed  that  unregulated  niarketpUce  com 

^rp"A<in  o'^to  continue  to  provide  services  petition  Z'l.^'lT.^'UT'^L'l^.rZ 
which  were  being  provided  under  tariff  on 


the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations CompeUtlon  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  upon 
peUtlon  showing  that  withdrawal  of  such 
Interconnection  or  service  would  result  In 
an  unreasonable  hardship  on  such  person  or 
when  such  service  Is  not  subject  to  effective 
competition.  The  Commission's  authority 
under  this  subsection  shall  cease  not  later 
than  the  second  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Telecommunlcitlons  Com- 
petition and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

"(b)(1)  Each  regulated  carrier  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  under  tariff,  on  an  un- 
bundled basis  pursuant  to  section  234(b). 
any  telecommunications  service  which  such 
carrier  Is  providing  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act  of  1981  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  2  years  from  such  date. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981  or 
by  such  extended  time,  the  Commission  shall 
determine,  after  an  expedited  hearing  In 
which  any  Interested  party  may  join — 

"(A)  which  of  the  telecommunications 
services  described  In  subsection  (b)(1)  are 
not  subject  to  effective  competition  as  de- 
fined In  section  203(c)(1);  and 

"(B)  which  of  Fucb  services  are  subject  to 
effective  competition. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  service  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  sublect  to  effective  competi- 
tion shall  be  deregulated. 

"(B)  Any  service  which  the  Commission 
determines  not  to  be  subject  to  effective 
competition  shall  continue  as  a  regulated 
telecommunications  service.  Upon  its  own 
motion,  or  upon  petition,  the  Commission 
shall  review  at  least  once  every  2  years  any 
determination  that  any  telecomunlcatlons 
service  (other  than  basic  teleohone  service) 
Is  not  subject  to  effective  competition.  Uoon 
making  a  determination  that  a  service  Is  sub- 
ject to  effective  comoetltlon,  the  Commission 
shall  deregulate  such  service. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  section  334  relating  to 
unbundling,  any  cxistomer-premlses  equip- 
ment which  is  being  provided  by  any  carrier 
under  tariff  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Telecommimlcations  Competition  and 
Deregulation  >ct  of  1981  shall  continue  to 
be  made  available  under  tariff  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  2  years  from  such  date.". 

BASIC  TELECOMMUNICATION  SERVICES 

Sec.  236.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following: 

"DETERMINATION  OF  B4SIC  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS SERVICES 

"Sec  236.  (a)  The  Commission.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
may  determine  what  basic  telecommunica- 
tions services.  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of. 


Ice.  The  burden  shall  be  on  any  party  ad- 
vocating regulation  to  demonstrate  clearly 
and  convincingly  that  regulation  Is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  universal  availability  at  rea- 
sonable charges,  terms  and  conditions. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  review  any  de- 
termination that  any  basic  telecommunica- 
tions service  shall  be  regulated  to  ensure 
universal  availability  at  reasonable  charges, 
terms  and  conditions.  Upon  making  a  deter- 
mination that  regulation  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  ensure  such  availability  the  Com- 
mission snail  terminate  regulation  of  such 
service.". 

OWNERSHIP   OR   CONTROL   OF  CABLE   TELEVISION 
SYSTEMS 

Sec.  237.  The  1934  Act  U  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following: 

"OWNERSHIP     OR     CONTROL     OF     CABLE     TELEVI- 
SION   STSTEMS 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  no  regulated  carrier  (Including 
an  exchange  carrlw  regulated  by  a  State) 
shall  engage  In  the  provision  of  cable  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  229(g)(1)  In  the 
same  operating  area,  unless  the  Commission, 
In  any  particular  case,  shall  otherwise  per- 
mit, but  only  upon  a  sufficient  showing  that 
such  provision  by  a  cai+ler  will  provide  sig- 
nificant additional  media  diversity  and  com- 
petition. In  any  particular  case,  the  Com- 
mission shall  require  conditions  which  foster 
the  purposes  and  policy  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  permitting  any  carrier  and 
any  exchange  carrier  to  provide  In  the  same 
operating  area  cable  services  In  addition  to 
regulated  services  or  exchange  services,  the 
Commission  shall  require  that  a  reasonable 
number  of  channels  be  made  available  for 
lease  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to 
nonaffiliates. 

"(c)  Carriers  serving  rural  areas  with  low 
population  densities,  as  defined  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  provide  cable  services  In  such 
areas.  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  not  later  than  180  davs  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

NETWORK    PLANNING    AND    MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  238.  The  1934  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following : 

"NETWORK    PLANNING    AND    MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  238.  (a)  Sublect  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b).  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
telecommunications  carriers  jointly  to  meet 
for  the  purposes  of  planning  or  agreeing 
to— 

"(1)  the  design,  development,  construc- 
tion, management,  maintenance,  or  coordi- 
nation of  any  network  of  telecommunica- 
tions services  or  facilities  (Includlnc;  the 
estB,b'l«hTnpnt  of  joint  or  through  routes 
or  spiTire^) :  and 

"f2)  the  development  of  technical  stand- 
ards applicable  to  such  services  and  facilities. 


for  public  Inspection  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  meeting  Involved  Is  concluded,  ex- 
cept that  no  transcript  made  available  to 
the  public  may  contain  any  material  the 
disclosure  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity or  emergency  preparedness  of  the  Na- 
tion. Should  one  or  more  such  officials  object 
to  the  public  release  of  any  material  con- 
tained in  any  such  transcript,  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  make  such  material  available 
to  the  public  without  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

"(3)  The  requirements  applicable  to  car- 
riers In  paraifraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  any  meeting  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  which  relates  to  any 
particular  telecommunications  service  or 
facility  if  the  carriers  involved  in  such 
meeting  are  not  in  competition  with  each 
other  witu  respect  to  the  offering  of  such 
service  or  facility;  or 

"(B)  the  routine  nondiscriminatory  con- 
tacts among  carriers  necessary  to  reach  or 
execute  the  joint  decisions  made  at  any 
meeting  for  the  purposes  specified  In  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  The  Commission,  upon  its  own  initi- 
ative or  upon  the  request  of  any  person  or 
interested  telecommunications  carrier,  shall 
require  all  telecommunications  carriers  to 
engage  In  meetings  for  the  purpose  of — 

"  ( 1 )  assuring  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  networks  of  telecommuni- 
cations services  and  facilities  adequate  to 
maintain  the  national  defense  and  security 
and  the  emergency  preparedness  of  the  Na- 
tion; 

"(2)  assuring  that  all  telecommunications 
carriers  have  developed  and  established  such 
plans  and  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  233 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Nothin"?  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  exempting  any  carrier 
from  the  antitrust  laws  for  any  action  taken 
by  such  carrier  which  Is  a  violation  of  such 
laws  when  taken  by  a  single  carrier.". 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  239.  (a)  Section  214  of  the  1934  Act. 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(h)  Any  carrier  which  refuses  or  neglects 
to  comply  with  any  order  of  the  commission 
made  In  pursuance  of  subsection  (e)  (re- 
lating to  the  extension  of  facilities)  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  an  amount  as- 
sessed by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  established  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  paraeraoh  (3)  (A)  of  section  503(b), 
which  shall  "not  exceed  •2,600  for  each  day 
dviring  which  such  refusal  or  neglect  con- 
tinues.". 

(b)  Section  210  of  the  1934  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 
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"(e)  rn  the  caae  of  failure  or  refusal  on  policies,  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  ately  before  "carriers"  or  "carrier"  wherever 

the  par:,  of  anv  carrier  to  comply  wrh  the  applicable  to  the  entry  of  foreign  telecom-  they  appear  therein, 

provisions  of  this  section  or  of  any  regula-  munlcatlons  carriers  or  foreign  entities  sup-                  p-ovmio»i«  p^  ^-mmr  t^  .^.._. 

tlon  or  order  made  by  the  Commission  there-  plying    information    services    into   domestic         „        ""'""""^  rtlatthg  to  orders 

under,  such  carrier  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  United   States   telecommunications  markets         ^'^    **    Section  416  of  the  1934  Act  Is 

States  an  amount  assessed  by  the  Commis-  upon  terms  and  conditions  which  are  reclp-  ^n^-hded  by  inserting  "regulated"  immedl- 

slon  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  estab-  rocal  with  the  terms  and  conditions  under  *t*ly  before  "carrier"  therein, 

lished  In  paragraphs  (2)  and    (3)  (A)  of  sec-  which  United  States  persons  are  permitted                             general  penaltt 

tlon  603(b),  which  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  entry  into—                                                                  sec.  310.   (a)   Section  603(a)   of  the  1934 

for  each  offense,  and  an  amount  assessed  by  ( 1 )  the  foreign  nation  In  which  the  opera-  Act  Is  amended  by 

the   Commission   in   accordance   with   such  tlons   of   such    foreign    telecommunications         (i)    stii'cing  "Interstate"  wherevor  n  ao 

procedure,  which  shall  not  exceed  tS-OOD  for  carrier  or   Information   supplier  are  baaed;  pears  and  substituting  "interexchanee"- 

each   day  of  the   continuance  of  such  of-  and                                             ^      ,>.     ,           ,         <2)    striking  "common"  wherever  it'  ap- 

fense. ".  (2)   the  foreign  nation  under  the  laws  of  pears  therein-  and 

(c)     Section   305    of    the    1934    Act,    as  which  such  foreign  telecommunications  car-          ,3)  in8«rtlne  "remlated"  tTnm»i4i>f«iir  h. 

amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  rler  or  information  supplier  is  established,  fore  "carrier"  whenever  it  an^rithrrlMn 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  No  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con-           .^.^  Subaectinn  (i^\  los  (b\  n7«.^>,  IIIIT,;- 

subsection:  struel  to  limit  or  otherwise  restrict  the  au-  JrtAe^^^b^lllio^l^^^^t^^t^o^^, 

"(c)   Any  c«1er.  any  Officer.  repre-enU-  thority  of  the  Commission   established   in  '^^^R't^^'^^^l^^ Z\*:^^. 

tlve,  or  agent  of  a  carrier,  or  any  receiver,  this  section.  tutlne  "tei«;ommT.ni«ittnn."                «""»" 

trustee,  lenee.  or  agent  of  either  of  them.  'b)  The  Fe-<eral  Communications  Commis-              "^    Mriecommunicaiiona  . 

who  knowingly  falls  or  neglects  to  obey  any  slon  shall  adopt  such  rules,  regulations  pol-                  tthauthorized  pttblication  or 

order  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  Icl-s,  reoulrement.s.  and  proced"re8.  and  may                              communications 

shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  an  amount  Impose  such  restrictions  upon  a  foreign  tele-         Sec.  311.  Section  605  of  the  1934  Act  Is 

assessed  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  communications  carrier  or  Information  sup-  amended  by  striking  "interstate"  wherever 

with  the  procedure  established  In  paragraph  plier  as  It  determines  to  be  necessary  or  ap-  "^  appears  therein  and  substituting  "Interex- 

(2)  and  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  section  603(b) .  proprlate  to  carry  out  the  pro-isions  of  this  change". 

which  shall  not  exceed  (25.000  for  each  of-  s"bsectlon  and  to  carry  out  Its  determina-  TITLE  IV — CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS 

fense.  Every  distinct  violation  shall  be  a  sep-  tlons  under  this  subsection.                                                                     imx  is 

arate  offense,  and  In  the  case  of  a  contlnu-  (c)    The  President   may.   within   45   days         „_       .„,     _ 

Ing  violation  each  day  shaU   be  deemed  a  after  approval  or  dlsaoproval  by  the  Com-  „  .     •    „        Section    2510(10)    of    title    18. 

separate  offense.".  mission  of  an  application  by  a  foreign  tele-  ^"^^  ^*'**'  *^°***'  "  "ne«"»e<l  by  striking 

(d)(1)   Section  220(d)   of  the  1934  Act  is  communications  carrier  or  information  sup-  ?."»      fommon  carrier'  by  section  153(h)  of 

amended  by  striking  out  "the  sum  of  »500"  pller.  veto  such  decision  for  foreign  policy  ""' *7      .*  *  United  States  Code"  and  sub- 

and  substituting   "an  amount   assessed   by  reasons  If.  after  consultation  with  the  Sec-           «"°?„o,Jtv**"i'^"^'"'"°'"   '*^"""   ^ 

the  Commission  In  accordance  with  the  pro-  retary  of  Commerce   and   the  Secertary  of  TJn*^..  ^'"^  °^  *^"  Communications  Act 

cedure   established    in    paragraph    (2)    and  state    th..  PT»<.irtPnt   rt»t^rT„i„»«   th.t   =„„k  °^  ^^34  . 

CLATTOir  ACT 

Sec.  402.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Oayton  Act 


paragraph  (3)  and  state,  the  President  determines  that  such 
paragraph  O)  (A)  of  "ecUon  603(b) .  which  action  is  contrary  to  the  national  Interests  of 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000.".  the  United  States.". 


(2)    Section    220(e)    of    the    1934   Act    is  title  m—M^CELI.AWRon««  PRi-»uT«TrtN«  <^^   "■^°-   "K*))    1*  amended   by  striking 

amended  by  striking  out  "$1.000"  and  sub-  ^^^*^  m— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  -conimon  carriers  engaged  In  wire  or  radio 

stituting    "$10,000"    and    by    striking    out  mandamus  to  compel  furnishinc  of  communication  or  radio  transmission  of  en- 

"$5,000"  and  substituting  "$100,000".  FAcn-rriEs  ergy"  and  substituting  "telecommunications 

(e)    Section    219(b)    of   the    1934    Act    is  Sec.  301.  Section  406  of  the   1935  Act  Is  c«JTle«  as  defined  in  section  103(43)  of  the 

amended  by  striking  out  "the  sum  of  $100"  amended  by —  Communications  Act  of  1934". 

and  substituting  "an  amount  assessed  by  the  ( 1 )  Inserting  "regulated"  Immediately  be-  TRAifsmow  of  commission  AUTHoarrr 

Srurrab/°sh^'=r^a;2?h  Tal   ^^^  r   '*""'"■■  ^'^'^  "  ^-^  •'•"'"-  ^^^"''°-  «-  ^^   «•  <>«»-•  <leterm.nat.ons.  rules, 

Sh^Tnrex'.^^^°6^^'="°'^  '^'''"-  "^"^^  '^>  ^ir'i'  "^^T'^'^"  -^-  '^  ^-^  -^p-  X^v^ges^s.  pT.^;;:^to"thfp'?r 

SmSrSiifs^t^nce  Of  section  503(bl  Sge"''''"'°    *'°'    «"'«'"'"*'-S    ••'-^-"-  slons  of  tiUee  n  and  Ll  of  the  1934  iE:t,  a. 

(3)  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended-  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  "$5,000  for  each  violation  P«^rnoN  for  enforcement  op  order  for  (D  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted,  or 
m  the  case  of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  payment  or  money  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Federal 
or   other   regiUated   carrier,   or"   after   "ex-  ^"^    3°2.  Section  407  of  the  1934  Act  is  Communications  Conunisslon:  and 

ceed ";  and  amended  by  Inserting  "regulated"  Immedl-  '^*  ^*'*  *•*  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  in  the  case  of  any  other  **«'?   before   "carrier"   wherever  it   appears  °^  ****"  •*''*• 

person"  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  therein.  shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 

(2)   Section  503(b)  (2)   of  the  1934  Act  is  general  provisions  relating  to  proceed-  **™"  """'  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 

""Jav    K~     ^     ,  INGS— witnesses   AND  DEPOSITIONS  ^'  ^^  aslde.  Or  repealed  by  the  Commission. 

(A)    Dy    redesignating   subparagraph    (A)  <,,_   ,„,   ci.^n„„  „/»/„,     ,  »..    ,^„.  ...  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 

and  subparagraph  (B)  as  subpar^raph    B  .„..fwf?^K      fi^?  *^.'^>  °^  ***"  ""  **=*  **  ^y  (^eraU^n  of  law. 

and  subparagraph  (C)    resoectiveiv    and  hv  a™ende<l  by  striking  "common"  wherever  It                ,_, 

inserting  bSlresubpara^^h(B)^as^  „!  "PP*""  therein  and  subsltuting  "regulated".  APPLiCABiLrrY  of  antitrust  laws 

designated,  the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph  •  ^se  of  joint  boards— cooperation  wrrH  state  ^  ^'u  ^  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 

"(A)    $500,000.  if  the  violator  Is  a  domi-  commissions  strued  to  affect  the  anpllcablllty  of  the  antl- 

nsnt-regulated    carrier    or    other    regulated  Sec.  304.  Section  410(c,  of  the  1934  Act  is  Ss  or'^emedTe:  (YnrdlnTs^ucTurTreml 


carrier; 
(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  as  so  re 


amended  by — 

(1)    striking   "common"   wherever   it  ap- 


edies)  available  thereunder  or  as  exnresslng 


designated  in  subpi^^igraph   (A)    by  insert-     n^lr,  thpVpiT^  «n^      k  ...   ....:,      "  *""      *'»  ^^^^  "'"»°"  "^^^  ^^  °^  the  Congress 

ing  "(Other  than  a'^Zlnant-reguUted  ^r-     Elons''  and       """'"'"'^^  "telecommu-      with  regard  to  any  pending  or  future  ll^^gT 


rler  or  other  regulated  carrier)"  after  "this 
Act";  and 


/o»    „*-.i,4_      ....      .  .  tlon  or  defenses  and  remedies  relating  to 

rt       h  M^  .?     interstate   and    intrastate"      such  litigation  to  which  any  person  affwited 


(C)  in  subparagraoh  (C)  thereof,  as  so  re-     exchf^^'- """^^  "Interexchange  and  intra-      by  this  Act  may  be  a  party 
deslpnated  In  suboaragraoh  ( A) .  by  Inserting     *''*='''°^  " 


international  telecommunications 


th^:  Z^'^^r  '°'  *■  ^*'°''  ^'^^  ^'^o-  ^'  SEC.  305.  section  411  bTo^he  1934  Act  is  ^.flr,^ ' ^^r^'T  ^^^L^^.n 

(B)  Section  604  of  the  1934  Act  is  amended  amended  by  Inserting  "regulated"  Immedl-  "1°^  'P^'^  \  ^'i?  P^'^^'^^  «'  International 

byaddlneattheendthe^fttlVonoS  ately  before  "carrler-^r^rrlere"  wherl^er  t«'e~«»»"«'catlons    services    or    facilities, 

new  subsection:                                                  "  it  appears  therein.  rrjr  ine 


(1) 


Dumoses  of  this  section,  the  term — 
"international     telecomrnvnlcations 


qu'l'^  to  nay  ^forfIi'Jlf«  ~JfT.t'  'T"     "^"^^^  ^"^^  ^°  ==  "'^''^  records-use     services"   means   the   ac-entance.   transmTsI 

designation  op  agent  for  service 


if,7«hln'\,otb^''iiin^A  f^*^**   forfeiture         sec.  306.  Section  412  of  the  1934  Act  is     minated   or  originated   outside   the   United 
r^^niTk^ng  pur^s."°P"™"'^^     '^'^'^'*««*  ''^  '^'^^'^^  "common". 


Stites;  and 

REciMo^'Ai  «Trx«.o                                       "-o.«.,„..^„i.r«ut«T»oR  SERVICE  '^'^      "International      telecomm'mications 

R-^   o..„       "'"'™<^*^  ««HTs                                                  «,„,„„„   .,,  „,  ,y.     ,     ".  .  ,  facilities"  means  thoseYacllltles  intended  for 

fair    .^H°    '"^  ^^  **>«»  P""x»e  o'  ensuring  amJ^d^n  hv  ?nirt,„     -.       ?!  i?.'?  *•=*  '^  the  provision  of  International  telecommunl- 

^Lri.^^l'^''''^    treatment    of    United  ^t^tlt^'-.^^^^'^f^F:'"''^     ''^'^"''-  cations  services. 


ately  before  "carrier"  therein. 

limitations  as  to  actions 


fn^tl  t^'ecomn^unlratlons  entemrisen  seek- 
In?  access  to  forel-n  markets    the  Federal 


international    economic    COMPE'imON 

evaluation 
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Uonal  competition  thall  be  accompanied  by 
an  analysis  of  International  economic  com- 
petition prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  shall  de«:rlbe  and.  to  the 
extent  feasible,  quantify  the  effect  of  such 
decision  on  international  competition  and 
the  viability  of  the  United  States  telecom- 
munications Industry,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  effect  of  the  action  on  the 
ability  of  United  States'  Industry  to  compete 
domestically  and  abroad.  In  addition,  the 
analysis  shall  consider  whether  such  action 
win  delay  the  Introduction  of  new  equipment 
and  services,  inhibit  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States"  entitles  In  competing  Jointly 
for  foreign  or  domestic  business,  impose  de- 
lays on  United  States'  firms,  provide  sn  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  telecommunications  car- 
riers or  suppliers  of  Information  or  adversely 
affect  research  and  development  by  United 
States'  Industry. 

ovxasiGHT 

SBC.  407.  The  Committee  on  Commerce 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senatt 
shall  conduct  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  Implementation  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  not  less  than  once  each 
session  of  Congress. 

XrrECTTVK   DATE 

Sec.  408.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEPARABILrrT    CLAUSE 

Sec.  409.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  now  arrived.  As  soon  as  he 
is  prepared  to  assume  control,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield.  For  the  moment,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKW<X)D.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re^^clnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  ready  to  start,  in  some  or- 
derly fashion,  the  consideration  of 
amendments. 

Today  we  have  before  us  an  extremely 
vital  piece  of  legislation  representing  the 
culmination  of  efforts  begun  by  members 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  dur- 
ing the  95th  Congress.  S.  898  is  a  long 
overdue  response  to  the  pressing  need  for 
regulatory  reform  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry.  Our  committee  has  given 
this  complex  issue  most  extensive  and 
careful  consideration,  and  much  credit 
goes  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  helped  shape  this  final  legis- 
lative package. 

I  sun  convinced  that  we  have  achieved 
the  proper  balance  between  the  need  to 
free  this  trrowinK  and  dynamic  industry 
fTMn  overly  restrictive  Government  reg- 
ulation, and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
safeguards  to  insure  that  everyone  in  the 
United  States  has  access  to  basic  tele- 
phone service  at  reasonable  rates.  We 
have  also  ensured  continued  technologi- 
cal advances  in  telecommunications  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense,  se- 


curity, and  emergency  preparedness,  as 
well  as  the  expanding  needs  of  business 
and  other  consumers. 

By  freeing  the  industry  from  unneces- 
sary and  stifling  Government  controls, 
S.  898  will  greatly  enhance  competition 
within  the  telecommunications  field.  As 
my  colleagues  have  seen  from  experience 
in  other  areas,  this  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  to  consumers,  and 
will  encourage  creativity  and  produc- 
tivity. 

The  Wll  is  endorsed  by  the  President's 
Cabinet  Coimcil  on  Commerce  and  Trade 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  President 
with  the  addition  of  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Senator  Thuhmond. 
The  legislation  now  before  us  Is  fully 
supported  by  the  adm  nistration,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  convic- 
tion that  the  public  is  best  served,  not  by 
artificial  constraints  created  by  regula- 
tion, but  by  an  environment  where  busi- 
ness can  fairly  compete  in  the  market- 
place. 

l^e  past  decade  has  witnessed  the 
development  of  two  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing, yet  complex,  industries  today  The 
telecommunications  and  computer  In- 
dustries. The  significance  of  these  in- 
dustries cannot  be  overstated,  either  in 
terms  of  thedr  potential  Impact  cm 
American  society,  or  of  their  importance 
as  a  vital  part  of  our  economy,  foreign 
trade,  and  our  world  leadership  in  tele- 
communications. Total  U.S.  exports  in 
telecommunications  and  information 
goods,  not  including  services,  exceeded 
$12  billion  In  1977.  and  $15  billion  in 
1978.  Yet.  this  burgeoning  industry  is 
harnessed  by  a  statute  enacted  by  Con- 
gress almost  50  years  ago.  That  was 
when  the  telecommunications  industry 
consisted  of  telephones  and  tht  tele- 
graph wire.  For  the  average  residential 
constuier.  then,  the  telephone,  pej-ticu- 
larly  In  the  cities,  was  just  becoming 
commonplace.  The  telegraph,  for  the 
businessman,  was  significantly  aiding 
rapid  communication  both  domestically 
and  abroad. 

Today,  dramatic  advances  in  telecom- 
munications and  computer  technology 
have  made  possible  entirely  new  goods 
and  services  as  well  as  more  eflScient 
modes  of  providing  traditional  telephone 
service.  In  addition  to  basic  telephone, 
we  now  have  available  telecopiers,  auto- 
matic answering  terminals,  data  process- 
ing terminals,  mobile  telephones,  and 
home  computer  terminals.  The  simple 
telephone  wire  is  being  replaced  by 
transmission  mediums  nonexistent  in 
1934:  coaxial  cable,  fiber  optics,  satel- 
lites, microwave  systems,  and  cellular 
systems.  The  implication  of  these  tech- 
nologies for  services  is  enormous:  A  sat- 
ellite, for  example,  can  handle  about  7 
million  "bits"  of  digital  data  per  second, 
whereas  a  conventional  long-distance 
telephone  circuit  can  handle  less  than 
10.000.  It  is  very  likely  that,  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  sources  of  informa- 
tion such  as  newspapers,  will  not  be  de- 
livered to  us  via  the  print  medium,  but 
electronically,  over  transmission  systems 
linked  to  home  terminals.  Questions  such 
as  who  controls  these  transmission  sjrs- 


tems.  and  who  has  access  to  them  will 
become  increasingly  critical  to  the  free 
fiow  of  information — the  essence  of  a 
democratic  society. 

Current  law.  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  cannot  adequately  resolve  ques- 
tions raised  In  this  new  environment. 
Technological  development  has  provided 
the  potential  for  competition,  not  only 
In  providing  new  services,  but  in  the  more 
efficient  delivery  of  traditional  servlceB. 
New  technology  has  not  only  made  com- 
petition possible  in  the  regulated  tele- 
communications Industry,  but  has  also 
blurred  the  lines  between  this  regulated 
area  and  the  unregulated  computer  In- 
dustry— raising  doubts  about  what 
should  not  be  regulated. 

Retaining  a  body  of  regulations  in- 
tended for  the  telecommunications  en- 
vironment of  1934  in  the  midst  of  such 
dramatic  changes  in  the  industry  has 
generated  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  protracted  pro- 
ceedings that  are  commonplace  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  in  the  lengthy  rounds  of  court  chal- 
lenges which  have  followed.  As  a  result, 
the  courts  have  been  forced  to  assume 
responsbility  for  setting  telecommuni- 
cations policy.  The  uncertainty  of  this 
environment  has  stifled  competition,  in- 
hibited Investment,  and  delayed  the  pub- 
lic's reception  of  benefits  from  the  new 
technology.  If  it  continues,  the  outdated 
restraints  will  result  in  a  loss  of  the  U.S. 
world  leadership  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry  and  threaten  our  national 
security.  Another  Important  considera- 
tion is  that  with  this  environment,  we 
are  forced  to  bear  Federal  regulatory 
costs  that  are  higher  than  necessary. 

In  1980,  $72.5  million  was  appropriated 
to  the  FCC,  and  much  of  this  regulation 
was  directed  toward  Issues  that  would 
be  unnecessary  after  enactment  of  this 
amd  other  communications  reform  legis- 
lation presently  under  consideration  in 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Why  then,  one  may  ask,  does  this  in- 
creasingly competitive  industry  continue 
to  be  regulated  as  a  monopoly;  why  has 
Congress  failed  to  respond  with  a  new 
statement  of  policy  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  new  environment? 

In  the  past  5  years,  seven  major  bills 
have  been  introduced,  a  hearing  record 
of  more  than  9,000  pages  has  been  com- 
piled, and  over  a  thousand  witnesses  have 
testified.  Yet.  not  one  of  those  bills  has 
reached  the  floor  of  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  Why?  It 
is  because  these  bills  contained  complex 
and  difiQcult  issues  on  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  develop  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive record  to  use  in  drafting  ap- 
propriate amendments  to  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act. 

The  issues  addressed  in  this  bill  touch 
the  lives  of  each  American  in  a  very 
practical  way.  S.  898  assures  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  telephone  service 
at  reasonable  rates.  In  fact  it  addresses 
an  issue  that  is  critical  to  our  democ- 
racy— the  bill  assures  access  to  trans- 
mission systems  which  promise  to  be  one 
of  the  major  means  of  distributing  in- 
formation throughout  our  society. 

Specifically,  this  bill  establishes  as  na- 
tional policy:  promotion  of  marketplace 
competition,  deregulation,  and  reliance 
on  the  private  sector  to  the  maximum 
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extent  possible  for  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications services  and  equipment. 
Regulation  of  basic  local  and  long  dis- 
tance telephone  service,  will  continue  In 
order  to  Insure  universal  availability  at 
reasonable  rates.  Other  services  will  be 
subject  to  deregulation  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  but 
only  If  the  FCC  finds  that  the  service  is 
subject  to  effective  competition. 

The  bill  establishes  a  classification 
system  according  to  which  telecommuni- 
cations carriers  are  designated  as:  Un- 
regulated (these  will  Include  microwave 
carriers,  satellite  carriers,  and  specialised 
common  carriers  such  as  MCI  and 
Southern  Pacific);  regulated— such  as 
General  Telephone  and  Electronics  and 
United  Telecommunications  and  carriers 
which  own  or  control  facilities  for  which 
there  is  no  reasonably  available  alterna- 
tive; and  dominant-regulated — A.T.  &  T. 
The  FCC  U  given  the  authority  to  re- 
classify carriers  should  the  need  arise. 
The  bill  also  addresses  problems  posed 
by  current  Industry  procedures  such  as 
Interconnection  arrangements  and  cost 
allocation  methods  that  need  to  be  re- 
vised to  accommodate  competition. 

For  example.  S.  898  replaces  the  cur- 
rent separations  process  with  an  access 
charge  to  compensate  exchange  carriers 
for  the  origination  and  termination  of 
interexchange  services  and  a  surcharge 
to  insure  universal  availability  of  basic 
telephone  service  at  reasonable  rates. 
Under  the  bill  all  access  charges  must  be 
based  on  the  differing  costs  of  various 
types  of  exchange  access  and  all  sur- 
charges must  be  applied  In  a  uniform 
nondiscriminatory  fashion. 

A  major  issue  has  been  what  the  struc- 
ture and  role  of  A.T.  k  T.,  or  the  Bell 
System  should  be  In  this  new  competitive 
environment. 

In  1979  A.T.  &  T.,  the  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world,  had  revenues  exceed- 
ing $45  billion— 2  percent  of  the  U.S. 
gross  national  product.  Presently,  A.T. 
&  T.  dominates  all  phases  of  the  tele- 
communications business,  and  the  con- 
cerns its  presence  poses  for  competitors 
are  legitimate.  While  competition  exists 
in  some  areas,  such  as  customer  premises 
equipment,  it  is  only  beginning  in  other 
areas. 

The  potential  for  competition,  how- 
ever, clearly  is  there.  This  potential  can- 
not be  fully  realized,  however,  without 
the  type  of  sweeping  regulatory  reform 
contained  In  the  legislation  now  before 
us.  Telecommunications  development 
cannot  continue  to  be  thwarted  by  out- 
moded regulations  imposed  by  an  inade- 
quate statute. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  been  struggling  for  years  in 
att«npts  to  interpret  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act  to  accommodate  the  In- 
creasing competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications Industry.  The  PCC's  at- 
tempts to  refashion  the  act,  however, 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  chal- 
lenged in  the  courts.  Potential  entrants 
to  the  industry  are  caught  up  in  a  never- 
ending  battle.  The  specter  of  regulation, 
appellate  challenges,  and  the  resulting 
uncertainty  have  a  chilling  effect  on  In- 
vestment and  growth. 

Competition  is  Inhibited,  the  American 
people  are  denied  the  new  goods  and 
services  made  possible  by  technology,  and 


our  world  leadership  In  one  of  the  most 
Important  industries  in  modem  society  Is 
threatened.  However,  just  as  we  do  not 
want  the  benefits  of  competition  impeded 
by  an  outdated  statute,  neither  do  we 
want  competition  thwarted  by  "Ma  Bell." 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  grappled  arduously  with  various 
proposals  to  assure  a  competitive  en- 
vironment. This  bill,  which  benefits  from 
the  knowledge  gained  in  previous  at- 
tempts to  achieve  regulatory  reform  in 
communications,  adopts  reasonable  solu- 
tions to  preserve  the  major  benefits  of 
Bell's  Integrated  system  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  assurance  and  safeguards 
for  a  competitive  environment. 

To  break  up  the  Bell  System— to  risk 
the  disruption  of  our  current  phone 
service,  to  lose  the  benefit  of  Bell's  tech- 
nology and  innovation  in  new  and  com- 
petitive services  in  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing areas  of  U.S.  industrial  leadership,  at 
a  time  when  many  domestic  industries 
have  succumbed  to  Government  sup- 
ported and  financed  foreign  competi- 
tion— are  not  risks  this  Nation  can  afford. 
Divestiture  proposed  as  the  ideal  solution 
by  some,  is  a  drastic  remedy  with  enor- 
mous costs  and  loss  of  efficiency  and  with 
few  proven  public  or  social  benefits.  It  is 
not  a  solution  my  committee  could 
recommend. 

The  solution  proposed  in  S.  898  would 
permit  A.T.  &  T.  to  enter,  on  an  unregu- 
lated basis,  new  markets  and  those  mar- 
kets deregulated  by  S.  898  or  by  the  FCC 
pursuant  to  a  finding  of  effective  com- 
petition, but  only  through  a  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate.  After  a  2-year  transition 
period,  information  services,  and  all  tele- 
communications services  found  subject  to 
effective  competition  must  be  offered  by 
A.T.  k  T.  through  a  fully  separated 
affiliate. 

Customer  premises  equipment  which  is 
being  provided  by  any  carrier  under  tariff 
on  the  date  of  enactment  shall  continue 
to  be  offered  by  A.T.  k  T.  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  2  years  after  such  date. 
Thus,  a  fully  separated  affiliate  will  offer 
only  products  and  services  which  are  both 
competitive  and  unregulated;  A.T.  k  T- 
will  offer  only  regulated  telecommunica- 
tions services. 

The  conditions  an  affiliate  must  meet 
to  be  considered  fully  separated  are  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  For  example.  A.T.  k  T. 
and  the  affiliate  cannot  have  common 
officers  or  employees:  must  maintain 
separate  books  and  accounts;  must  con- 
duct separate  marketing,  sales,  mainte- 
nance operations,  and  manufacturing, 
research  and  development.  A.T.  k  T.  must 
submit  a  plan  to  the  FCC  demon- 
strating its  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions in  S.  898  for  a  fullv  separated  af- 
filiate. That  plan  must  be  approved  by 
the  FCC  before  anv  unregulated  services 
can  be  offered.  After  approval  of  the  ini- 
tial plan,  the  fully  separated  affiliate 
may  conduct  any  legitimate  business 
with  the  dominant  regulated  carrier  and 
its  affiliates  unless  It  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited by  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Further,  the  FCC  has  authority  to 
regulate  A.T.  k  T.  and  any  of  its  affiliates, 
other  than  any  fully  separated  affiliate, 
to  deal  with  anticompetitive  practices  in 
order  to  protect  ratepayers  and  competi- 
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tors.  For  example.  If  the  separated  af- 
filiate sells  a  service  to  A.T.  &  T  at  a 
price  lower  than  it  sells  the  service  to 
others,  the  FCC  can  order  A.T.  t  T.  to 
pay  a  fully  compensatory  price.  Further- 
more, the  bill  prohibits  A.T.  k  T.  from 
offering  cable  or  other  mass  media  serv- 
ices. 

The  bill  does  allow  A.T.  *  T.  to  offer 
electronic  yellow  pages,  weather,  time, 
and  sports  information  but  only  through 
a  second  subsidiary  that  does  not  offer 
transmission  services.  This  Is  to  keep 
separate  A.T.  li  T.'s  role  as  an  originator 
of  information  and  its  role  as  a  primary 
means  of  delivering  information.  Also. 
the  FCC  has  the  authority  to  insure  that 
A.T.  k  T.  will  continue  to  provide  Itself 
with  up-to-date  facilities  so  that  innova- 
tive telecommunications  services  are 
available  to  the  public  under  regulation 
until  such  services  are  subject  to  effec- 
tive competition.  The  dominant-regu- 
lated carrier,  A.T.  k  T.  can  offer  trans- 
mission facilities  and  services  to  the  fully 
separated  affiliate  but  onlv  imder  tariff. 
S.  898  also  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
assets  from  A.T.  ft  T.  to  anv  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate  at  a  value  established  by 
an  assets  evaluation  board.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  bill  that  the  value  be  estab- 
lished. Insofar  as  possible,  as  if  the  assets 
were  being  transferred  between  non- 
affiliated entities. 
I  believe  the  safeguards  provided  In  S. 

898 — some  of  which  I  have  just  noted 

are  adequate  to  insure  a  competitive  en- 
vironment. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  support  this  critical  legis- 
lation. The  Issues  are  difficult,  but  they 
have  been  deliberated  long  enough  and 
their  resolution  cannot  be  delayed  any 
longer.  Solutions  to  such  inherently  com- 
plex and  unprecedented  issues  cannot  be 
perfect,  nor  can  they  provide  absolute 
guarantees  that  they  will  work  in  the 
intended  manner  in  all  instances.  The 
bill    requires    continuing    congressional 
oversight  as  implementation  proceeds  as 
a  means  of  addressing  unintended  con- 
sequences or  unexpected  developments. 
There  is.  however,  one  consequence  we 
can  be  sure  of — that  Is:  If  Congress  does 
not  take  responsibility  for  establishing 
telecommunications  policy,  the  Ameri- 
can  public    will   suffer,   the   American 
economy    will    suffer,    and    our    world 
leadership   in   the   telecommunications 
industry — an    industry    critical    in    our 
modem   world — will   be   threatened   by 
other  nations  which  increasingly  have 
the  resources  to  challenge  American  ex- 
porters abroad  and  our  companies  In 
domestic  markets.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  S. 
898. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  S.  898  is  a 
major  step  forward  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
shape telecommunications  policy.  This 
bill  culminates  4  years  of  work  to  amend 
an  outdated  law  to  fulfill  the  present  and 
future  needs  in  telecommunications. 

At  times  the  process  of  amending  the 
current  law  has  been  painstakingly  slow. 
Four  years  of  proposals,  discussions,  and 
public  hearings  have  better  enabled  us  to 
examine  these  most  complex  issues.  S. 
898  represents  a  philosophy  that  mar- 
ketplace forces,  and  not  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies,  should  ultimately  deter- 
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mine  the  future  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  The  current  regulatory 
maze  impedes  service  to  the  public,  may 
raise  entry  barriers  for  new  innovaUve 
telecommunications  firms,  and  encour- 
ages established  entities  to  expend  valu- 
able resources  on  regulatory  proceedings 
rather  than  competing  in  the  market- 
place. , . 

S.  898  eliminates  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome regulation.  However,  the  bill 
mpi1n^Ain.<t  the  concept  of  universal  af- 
fordable basic  telephone  service,  other 
telecommunications  services  and  equip- 
ment will  be  dereg\Uated.  either  immedi- 
ately or  according  to  a  transition  plan 
established  by  the  Federal  Commimica- 
tions  Commission. 

If  no  competit.on  exists  for  a  particu- 
lar service,  then  that  service  will  not  be 
deregiilated  until  there  is,  in  fact,  effec- 
tive competiUon.  This  bill  contains  sev- 
eral additional  measures  to  insure  that  a 
dominant  regulated  carrier  will  refrain 
from  anticompetitive  activities.  A.T.  It  T.. 
if  it  wishes  to  enter  into  unregulated  ac- 
tivities, must  establish  a  fuily  separate 
affiliate.  A.T.  Si  T.  will  be  prohibited  from 
favoring  the  fully  separate  affiliate  in  any 
transaction  in  the  parent  A.T.  L  T.  and 
its  affiliate.  These  safeguards  against 
anticompetitive  activity  have  been  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  amendments 
offered  by  Senator  Thurmond  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Competition,  not  regulation,  should  be 
the  goal  of  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. A  truly  competitive  environ- 
ment will  enable  us  to  best  use  our  re- 
sources, and  in  this  maimer  the  public, 
the  beneficiaries  of  telecommunications, 
will  be  best  served.  I  believe  S.  898 
will  best  accomplish  the  goal  of  telecom- 
munications reform. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  legislation 
critical  to  our  Nation's  economy  and  to 
our  world  leadersh  p.  The  legislation  now 
before  us.  Senate  bill  S.  898,  removes  out- 
dated regulations  imposed  on  the  te?e- 
communlcations  industry  by  a  statute 
enacted  in  1934. 

This  long  overdue  legislation  will  free 
the  telecommunications  industry  from 
unnecessary  and  inefficient  Federal  re- 
straints so  that  it  can  vigorously  expand 
according  to  marketplace  forces.  Our 
country — the  world's  most  industrialized 
and  technologically  advanced  nation — 
was  built  on  a  foundation  of  free  enter- 
prise and  competition — not  Federal  reg- 
ulations, and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
world  leadership  we  must  free  our  indus- 
tries from  unnecessary  Federal  burdens 
so  that  they  can  freely  develop  and  bring 
to  us  all  the  creativity  and  productivity 
we  have  benefited  so  much  from  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  the  telecommunications 
and  information  industry  is  a  vital  part 
of  our  Nation's  economy;  it  accounts  for 
approximately  40  percent  of  our  GNP.  It 
is  an  industry  where  technological  ad- 
vances are  being  made  at  an  extremely 
rapid  pace,  providing  the  EKjtentia)  for 
many  new  services.  These  services  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  American  businessmen 
in  assisting  wHh  everyday  business 
transactions  and  to  the  consumer.  It  Is 


an  Industry  critical  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  security  said  emergency 
preparedness. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  few  remaining  in- 
dustries where  the  United  States  has  re- 
tained its  world  leadership.  In  1978.  we 
exported  $15  billion  worth  of  telecommu- 
nications and  information  goods.  In  1980, 
the  world  market  for  these  goods  was  $40 
billion  and  this  market  is  expected  to 
reach  $87.5  bUhon  by  1990.  We  cannot, 
especially  at  a  time  when  our  economy  is 
suffering,  afford  to  risk  losing  our  leader- 
ship in  this  area— one  which  is  so  critical 
to  modem  society  and  which  promises 
continued  growth  and  job  opportuni- 
ties—because of  the  inability  of  Congress 
to  take  steps  toward  deregulating  this 
vital  industry. 

The  ability  of  our  firms  to  compete  in 
the  world  marketplace  depends  on  their 
domestic  market  base.  Retaining  regula- 
tions intended  for  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry  as  It  ex'sted  in  1934  in  the 
midst  of  dramatic  technological  develop- 
ments has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  attempted 
in  various  proceedings  to  ease  restric- 
tion'^ on  telecommunications  carriers  and 
services,  but  these  efforts  usually  have 
been  challenged  in  court.  The  uncer- 
tainty generated  by  attempts  to  apply  a 
statute  that  is  not  suHed  for  today's 
competitive  environment,  has  stifled 
competition  and  inhabited  investment. 

S.  898,  by  deregulating  those  segments 
of  the  telecommunications  industry 
where  technological  advances  have  made 
competition  possible,  will  encourage  new 
entrants  in  this  dynamic  industry  and 
will  force  prices  closer  to  costs  encourag- 
ing economy  and  efficiency  in  supply  and 
consumption  of  facilities  and  servic"s. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
other  nations  have  targeted  the  U.S.  tele- 
communications market  as  ripe  for  ag- 
gressive competition.  Just  as  this  regula- 
tory reform  legislation  will  open  up  the 
industry  to  greater  competition  among 
our  domestic  enterprises,  so  will  it  make 
it  easier  for  foreign  competitors  to  enter 
our  markets.  This  will  cause  many  to 
call  for  import  restrictions.  But.  trade 
restrictions  are  contrary  to  our  policy. 
We  have  been  a  leading  proponent  of 
free  trade  for  years.  A  continuation  of 
this  policy  benefits  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion with  other  countries,  and  enhances 
our  efforts  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  telecommunications  exports. 

At  the  same  time,  examples  of  foreign 
anticompetitive  practices  abound.  The 
office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
has  published  an  inventory  of  foreign 
telecommunications  goods  and  services 
trade  obstacles  entitled  "Trade  Barriers 
to  Telecommunications,  Data,  and  In- 
formation Services."  To  address  legiti- 
mate concerns  raised  by  such  practices, 
tho  committee  has  acted  in  S.  898  to 
provide  additional  tools  to  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment, working  in  conjunction  with 
private  telecommunications  manufactur- 
ers, carriers  and  service  suppliers,  to 
strengthen  free  trade  and  investment  in 
telecommunications  and  to  give  In- 
creased prominence  in  economic  policy 
to  the  American  telecommunications 
industry. 

The  committee  has  given  to  *hs  PCC 


additional  authority  to  require  recipro- 
city from  foreign  countries  whose  tele- 
communications carriers  or  firms  offer- 
ing information  services  seek  access  to 
the  U.S.  market  through  the  export  of 
goods  and  services  or  direct  investments 
in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  the  Commission  shall  use  this 
authority  In  cooperation  with  executive 
agencies  to  encourage  forelsn  countries 
to  open  their  domestic  markets  to  U.S. 
suppliers.  Should  such  efforts  fail,  how- 
ever, this  authority  may  be  used  to  deny 
foreign  corporations  the  advantage  of 
access  to  our  markets  while  having  the 
benefit  of  protected  domestic  markets. 

This  principle  of  reciprocity  retains  our 
Nation's  policy  of  free  trade  while  at  the 
same  time  affording  our  domestic  indus- 
tries some  protections  from  practices  in 
foreign  countries  which  have  the  effect 
of  foreclosing  foreign  markets  to  VS. 
exports. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  so  vital  to  our  economy, 
national  security,  and  world  leadership. 
I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  legislation 
similar  to  S.  898  during  the  last  Congress, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  we  have  deliber- 
ated the  Issues  thoroughly.  I  would  like 
to  thank  Senator  Packwood  for  his  dili- 
gent efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
I  hope  my  fellow  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  join  us  in  support  of  this 
very  carefully  produced  and  very  badly 
needed  legislative  package. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  following 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tho  Record : ) 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  support  S.  898.  the  Tele- 
communications Competition  and  Dereg- 
ulation Act  of  1981.  This  bill  represents 
an  earnest  effort  to  amend  effectively 
and  realistically  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  The  present  law  has  served 
U3  well  for  the  rast  47  years;  however,  we 
must  now  enact  legislation  which  refiects 
todays  technological  revelation  in  com- 
munications. 

The  Senate  has  sought  telecommimi- 
cations  reform  for  the  past  4  years  Dur- 
ing the  96th  Congress.  Senators  Hol- 
LiNcs.  then  chairman  of  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee,  _tevei4S,  uhu  i  .n- 
troduced  S.  611,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
mimications  Act.  Senators  Goldwater, 
ScHMiTT,  Pressler.  and  Stevens  intro- 
duced S.  622.  a  biU  also  intended  to 
amend  the  current  act.  The  coauthors 
of  those  two  bills,  and  Senator  Packwood 
then  combined  our  efforts  to  write  S. 
2827.  the  Communications  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1930.  S.  898.  introduced  last 
April  7.  is  a  continuation  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  determination  to  re- 
shape an  ant'ouated  telecommunications 
policy.  Chairman  Packwood  and  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Goldwater  and  all 
others  who  participated  in  the  various 
legislative  init'atives  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  most  diligent  work  on 
this  complex  Issue. 

S.  8^8  will  have  a  significant  deregu- 
latory  effect  on  the  communications  in- 
dustrv.  The  bill  wl'l  eliminate  unneces- 
sary reeiilat*on  and  promote  market- 
place comcetlt'on  in  such  areas  as  resale 
o'  commun'cat'nns  serv>es  and  informa- 
tion  services.    Basic    telephone   service 
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will  continue  to  be  regulated  to  Insure 
universal  service  at  reasonable  rates. 
Communication  services  will  be  deregu- 
lated pursuant  to  a  transition  plan  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Telecommunications  differs  from 
other  industries  in  that  one  carrier. 
A.T.  &  T..  dwarfs  all  other  potential 
entrants  and  existing  competitors  in  the 
telecommunications  industry.  The  ques- 
tion, repeatedly  raised  Is  the  effects 
on  each  competitor  and  consumer  if 
A.T.  &  T.  competes  in  a  deregulated 
environment.  We  have  attempted  to 
answer  this  question  by  establishing 
stringent  standards  to  discourage  anti- 
competitive activities.  A.T.  k  T.  must 
establish  a  fully  separated  subsidiary  to 
offer  unregulated  services  and  equip- 
ment. S.  898  creates  necessary  separa- 
tion requirements  which  remove  incen- 
tives or  opportunities  for  a  dominant 
regulated  carrier  to  engage  in  anticom- 
petitive activities.  The  full  separation 
between  A.T.  &  T.  and  its  affiliate  will 
permit  the  Commission  to  monitor  ef- 
fectively that  relationship  so  ratepayers 
and  users  of  regulated  services  will  be 
protected  from  subsidizing  competitive 
activities  by  the  regulated  provider  of 
basic  telephone  service.  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Thurmond  has  aided 
our  efforts  by  offering  amendments 
that  will  strengthen  this  structural 
separation. 

S.  898  includes  provisions  guarantee- 
ing affordable  rural  telecommunications 
services.  The  access  charge  mechanism 
will  enable  the  jroint  board  to  replace 
adequately  the  current  method  of  allo- 
cating subscriber  costs  without  having 
rural  ratepayers  bear  an  unfair  share  of 
the  cost  for  telecommunications  service. 

The  communications  industry  is  now 
embarking  on  an  exciting  expansion  of 
both  services  and  equipment.  We  must 
reform  the  present  law  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges that  he  ahead  in  this  field.  S.  898 
will  meet  these  challenges  and  will  be 
another  necessary  step  in  the  process  of 
deregulation.* 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  in 
the  Chamber,  I  shall  remlniice  a  Httle 
about  how  we  got  started  on  this  bUl  as 
a  whole.  As  I  am  sure  he  recalls,  one 
of  the  first  set  of  hearings  I  had  the 
privilege  to  attend  as  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  a  member  of 
th'?  rommun'rofo-":  Subcommittee  were 
hearings  he  organized  early  In  1977,  in 
w.ixa  we  jui.  generally  iooked  at  'the 
Droad  range  of  telecommunications  ac- 
tivities in  the  country,  some  of  the  then 
available  proposals  for  revisions  of  the 
iyo4  act. 

c^^L'k'^^^^'*'^""^"'^^®^  Senator  from 
i>outh  Carolina  how  much  I  appreciated 
that  set  of  hearings,  because  it  began 

^/pH».""^'°".°^  ^^"^  P°''t*<=a>  a"d  man- 
agerial aspects  of  the  teJecommunica- 

annl"^  °!  }'^^  ""^  ^^'"^5  that  became 

It  dfJ?^  *°  '"^  ^^  t^^t  time,  as  I  believe 

hoi  ^.T'^  °^'-^°'^  ^"  attendance  at 

tnose  early  hearings,  was  the  total  in- 
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adequecy  of  the  1934  act  to  deal  with 
what  has  happened  since  1934. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time,  we  have 
had  a  literal  explosion  of  technologies, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  decades. 
These  technologies  offer  options  of  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people— and  Indeed 
the  people  of  the  world— that  were  never 
envisioned  by  the  framers  of  the  1934 
act.  nor  could  they  ever  be  envisioned  at 
that  time. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  aU  the 
boundaries  that  were  envisioned  at  that 
time  as  existing  within  telecommunica- 
tions, all  the  technical  and  services 
boundaries  implicit  in  that  act,  have  dis- 
appeared or  are  disappearing  very 
rapidly.  Modem  communications  tech- 
nologies have  eliminated  those  now  arti- 
ficial distinctions  between  various  types 
of  services. 

S.  898  does  not  completely  make  the 
communications  law  of  this  country,  as 
it  dea's  with  common  carriers,  trans- 
parent to  these  new  techno'o^ies.  nor  are 
we  yet  wise  enough  to  do  that,  but  it 
begins  the  process.  It  takes  a  giant  step 
forward  in  recognizing  that  in  the  com- 
plexities and  opportunities  of  new  tech- 
nologies, as  well  as  in  our  Inability  to 
envision  just  what  may  happen  next  we 
must  have  a  statutory  framework  that 
offers  the  necessary  flexibihty  to  the 
marketplace  ard  to  the  regulators  to  deal 
with  what  is  now  and  what  may  be 

Frankly,  the  only  way  that  is  going  to 
happen  is  that  most  of  the  regulation 
that  protects  the  American  consumer  of 
communications  services  be  the  regula- 
tion of  the  marketplace.  So.  contrary  to 
fh^^v,  n'^^r^-^^'^"^  *'^  ^*ve  heard  about 

tWs  hill  t'^*^'lK^«"^to^'«  °P-n'°n  that 
this  bill  begins  the  dismantling  of  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Bell  system  for 
so  many  years  since  1934.  a  monopoly 
that  for  Its  time,  was  a  necessary  in- 
gredient of  the  development  of  a  broad 
base  of  telecommunications  services  for 
the  American  people  and  has  served  the 
American  people  extraordinarily  well 
But  times  change.  Technologies  chance' 
The  potential  of  services  born  of  those 
technologies  changes,  and  we  must  havl 
a  new  statute.  Although  we  will  debate 
certam  details  of  this  proposed  sfatut? 
it  IS  my  opinion  that  we  have  come  an 
extraordinary  distance  since  the  eari? 
days  of  1977.  when  the  Senate  beganle- 
nous  consideration  of  what  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  decades  before  us 

I  am  gratiPed  to  see  that  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering  vindicates  some  of 
the  early  ideas  I  fostered  about  needing 
to  draw  a  boundary  around  the  SntTal 
basic  voice  telephone  services  to  be  pro 
vided  by  the  mo->opoly  of  tho  ne°I  Svs^em 
and  those  services  that  could  be  SgT- 
place  ""^eulation  left  to  the  market- 

We  have  come  a  lonp  way.  We  are  very 
close  to  havmg  dran;n  that  boundary  or 
a  .  least  we  would  set  the  mechanism  in 
^l.,?M  "?'s  ."measure  is  passed,  that 
would  enable  that  boundary  to  be  drawn 
n^!?K  *h«^  "«cessary  transition  period 
aufhon-'ed  bv  the  legislation 

Mr.  Pres-dent.  47  years  ago  the  tele- 
ro-nmun-cat^ons  mdustry  consisted  of 
teephones  and  te)e,7raph.<=.  wires  and 
radio,  and  lots  of  operators.  For  the  aver- 


age residential  consumer  in  1934.  the 
telephone,  particularly  in  the  cities,  was 
becoming  commonplace. 

Today,  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try consists  of  diverse  and  increasingly 
complex  services  and  equipment.  Tech- 
nologies range  from  the  modernized  tele- 
phone system,  now  aided  by  sophisticated 
computer-processing  techniques,  to  video, 
microwave  and  space  relay  links,  fiber 
optics,  coaxial  cable,  and  direct  broad- 
cast satellites.  Services  and  equipment 
available  to  residential  consumers  and 
business  users  include  facsimile,  auto- 
matic answering  terminals,  sophisticated 
key,  pushbutton  telephone  and  P3X 
systems,  high-speed  data  communica- 
tions, electronic  mail  systems,  and  many 
specialized  services  combining  communi- 
cations and  computer-processing  tech- 
niques. 

Yet,  in  1981.  this  industry  continues  to 
be  guided  and  regulated  by  a  law  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1934  and  certain  judicial 
and  regulatory  interpretations  of  that 
Jaw  that  may  well  have  gone  beyond  any 
intent  ever  envisioned  by  Congress.  This 
law  borrowed  outdated  principles  from 
the  regulatory  scheme  imposed  on  rail- 
roads by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1887  and  fails  to  address  or 
establish  national  policy  or  goals  for  the 
telecommunications  industry  as  a  whole 
and  for  its  future.  A  regulatory  system 
designed  to  produce  universality  and 
homogenity  needed  in  1934  cannot  at  the 
same  time  respond  to  the  needs  of  di- 
versity and  specialization  needed  in  1981. 
The  courts  and  th3  Federal  Commimi- 
cations  Commission  have  stretched  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  the 
breaking  point.  A  hodge-podge  of  com- 
petition here,  regulated  monopoly  there 
and  cross-subsidy  over  there  threatens 
the  consumer  with  ever  higher  costs  and 
ever  higher  barriers  to  modern  services. 
In  response  to  this  policy  vacuum,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  recently  re- 
ported S.  898.  the  Telecommunications 
Competition  and  Deregu'at  on  Act  of 
1901.  to  the  full  Senate  by  a  16-to-l  vote. 
This  bill  basically  mandates  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Bell  system  in  all  areas 
where  consumer  interests  and  national 
interests  would  be  better  served  by  full 
and  free  competition — full  and  free  com- 
petition that  not  only  will  increase  serv- 
ices but  also  will  reduce  the  cost  of  those 
services. 

Hr  wever.  on  the  other  hand,  our  do- 
m"^tic  industries  aro  opposed  today  by 
government  supported  and  financed  for- 
eign competition. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  the  battle  that  we  face 
with  this  competition.  Our  Nation  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  benefit  of  existing 
Bell  technology  and  its  capacity  for  in- 
novation in  npw  and  competitive  .services. 
Thus.  S.  898  would  authorize  Bell  to  en- 
ter competitive  markets  so  long  as  it  does 
so  through  fully  separate  affiliates. 

The  bill  takes  great  pains,  as  has  the 
committee,  to  insure  that  th»  mecha- 
nisms are  available  to  provide  for  clearly 
fu'ly  sepr^rate  affiliates,  ones  which  will 
pot  be  able  to  exerc'.<:e  unfn^r  comneti- 
tive  advantage  over  other  entities  offer- 
ing similar  services. 
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Although  the  increased  competition 
provided  for  in  S.  898  will  provide  all 
consumers  with  more  diverse  and  more 
innovative  telecommimications  services 
and  equipment  through  competition, 
residential  consumers  still  must  have  ac- 
cess to  basic  voice  telephone  service  at 
reasonable  rates.  Unlilce  the  1934  act,  the 
Senate  bill  gives  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  specific  authority  to 
insure  that  basic  telephone  service  re- 
mains universally  available  at  reason- 
able rates. 

In  the  past  5  years,  seven  major  bills 
have  been  introduced;  a  hear-ng  record 
of  more  than  9,000  pages  has  been  com- 
piled; and  over  1,000  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified. The  main  issue  has  been  and  re- 
mains the  question  of  the  structure  and 
role  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  in  this  new  environment. 

A.T.  &  T.,  or  as  it  is  better  known,  the 
Bell  System,  is  the  worlds  largest  cor- 
poration and  dominates  many  phases  of 
the  telecommunications  business.  Thus, 
consumers  and  competitors  must  be  pro- 
tected to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable from  the  possibility  of  A.T.  &  T. 
using  revenues  derived  from  basic  tele- 
phone service  to  subsidize  the  develop- 
ment of  competitive  products  and  serv- 
ices. Under  S.  898,  A.T.  &  T.  would  be 
permitted  to  enter  new  competitive  mar- 
kets but  only  through  a  fully  separate 
aCQliate.  Such  an  affiliate  must  provide 
its  own  management,  financing,  research 
and  development,  and  manufacturing 
operations.  Existing  A.T.  &  T.  services 
would  continue  to  be  regulated  until 
there  is  an  FCC  finding  that  effective 
competition  exists. 

Solutions  to  inherently  complex  and 
unprecedented  issues  cannot  be  perfect, 
nor  in  these  uncharted  waters  can  they 
provide  absolute  guarantees  that  they 
will  work  as  expected  in  all  instances. 

However,  if  the  Communications  Act  is 
not  modernized,  if  the  FCC  and  Congress 
do  not  proceed  over  these  waters,  the 
inevitable  consequence  will  be  a  contin- 
uing series  of  disruptive  regulatory  and 
court  proceedings  which  will  result  in 
telecommunications  policy  being  devel- 
oped by  the  judiciary  system  and  regula- 
tory agencies. 

This  delays  service  to  the  public, 
creates  uncertainty  in  the  investment 
commimity,  raises  entry  barriers  for  in- 
novative small  firms,  inhibits  growth, 
and  forces  established  firms  to  expend 
valuable  resources  in  the  regulatory  and 
judicial  arenas  rather  than  com'^eting  in 
the  marketplace  where  the  public  will 
benefit.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
act  now  before  such  a  crisis  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  supporting 
S.  898.  the  legislation  now  before  us.  This 
bill,  which  frees  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
vital  industries  from  unnecessary  regula- 
tory burdens,  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  will  report  this  ses-*on. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee.  Sena- 
tor Packwood.  is  indeed,  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  diligent  efforts  in  leading 
the  committee  to  a  resolut.'or>  of  t^^e  very 
difficult  and  complex  issues  that  had  to 
be  addressed  in  this  legislation.  It  is  a 


credit  to  his  leadership  that  the  bill  was 
reported  overwhelmingly  from  the  Com- 
merce Committt'e 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
stress  for  my  fellow  colleagues  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  legislation  which  has 
been  based  on  many  years  of  hearings 
and  hard  work.  The  tremendous  tech- 
nological advances  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations and  computer  Industries  has 
made  possible  many  new  services  as  well 
as  new  ways  of  delivering  traditional 
services.  Given  this  increasingly  compet- 
itive environment,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  been  confronted  with  the 
need  to  deregulate  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry  to  allow  competition  to 
develop  unencumbered  by  Federal  re- 
straints, while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
the  continuity  of  local  and  long-distance 
phone  service  at  reasonable  rates. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  achieves 
the  proper  balance  between  the  need  to 
free  this  dynamic  industry  from  overly 
restrictive  Government  regulations  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  rates.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  all  Americans  are  en- 
titled to  basic  telephone  service  at  afford- 
able rates  whether  they  live  in  urban 
centers  or  in  more  remote  rural  areas. 
The  bill  before  us  contains  specific  mech- 
anisms designed  to  insure  the  availability 
of  basic  service  for  consumers.  S.  898,  in 
fact,  contains  more  protections  for  basic 
service  than  does  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934. 

Although  S.  898  would  deregulate  spe- 
cialized types  of  services  the  bill  specifi- 
cally provides  that  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice will  continue  to  be  regulated.  This 
service  can  be  deregulated  only  if  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  FCC,  makes  a  finding  that  such  serv- 
ice is  subject  to  effective  competition  and 
will  continue  to  be  reasonably  available. 

Of  further  potential  benefit  to  con- 
sumers is  a  provision  in  the  bill  allow- 
ing the  FCC  to  expand  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  basic  service.  This  means  that  if, 
in  the  future,  the  Commission  determines 
that  not  only  local  and  long-d'stance 
service,  but  other  services  as  well  should 
be  imlversally  available  at  reasonable 
rates,  it  has  the  power  to  regiilate  those 
services.  This  insures  that  all  of  the 
American  people  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  technological  developments  where  they 
result  in  services  deemed  as  essential  as 
current  local  and  long-distance  service. 

When  the  Commerce  Committee  began 
its  deliberations  on  proposals  to  deregu- 
late the  telecommunications  industry,  a 
great  deal  of  concern  was  expressed  by 
rural  telephone  companies  and  con- 
sumers regarding  the  continued  provi- 
sion of  basic  service  at  affordable  rates. 
The  current  procedures,  known  as  sepa- 
rations and  settlements,  provide  a  for- 
mula according  to  which  the  various  tel- 
ephone companies  participating  in  the 
provision  of  service  pay  a  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  plant  facilities  Involved  in 
providing  service. 

Although  these  procedures  have  long 
existed,  th^v  are  widelv  regarded  as  helrg 
incomr-atible  with  today's  increasingly 
comnetltive  environment.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  formula  is  not  based  on 


direct  costs  and  contains  subsidies — one 
being  the  subsidization  of  local  service  by 
long-distance  service.  These  separations 
and  settlements  procedures  are  not  very 
efficient  in  directing  assistance  where  it 
is  needed  and  the  effectiveness  of  these 
mechanisms  is  achieving  desired  social 
o  jjectives  cannot  be  measured,  accounted 
for,  or  subjected  to  public  examination. 
Further,  as  iong-distance  services  be- 
come increasingly  competitive,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  some  carriers  to  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  local  service  and  not 
others.  The  very  subsidies  that  now  ex- 
ist to  keep  local  service  at  a  low  cost  are 
now  being  threatened.  S.  898  seeks  to  in- 
sure that  the  continued  development  of 
technology  and  competition  will  not  hurt 
local  ratepayers  and  that  any  subsidies 
that  may  be  necessary  are  clearly  set  out 
and  subject  to  public  scrutiny. 

In  place  of  the  traditional  separations 
and  settlements  procedures,  the  bill  au- 
tiiorizes  the  FCC  to  adopt  a  new  mecha- 
nism such  as  a  surcharge  on  access 
charges  whenever  it  is  needed  to  insure 
that  unreasonably  high  rates  do  not  oc- 
cur. To  assist  the  FCC  in  determining 
w  hat  constitutes  reasonable  rates  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nevada,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Cannon,  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  stating  that 
rates  for  basic  service  in  rural  areas 
should  not  exceed  110  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  rates  for  comparable 
service.  This  provision,  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  committee,  clearly  re- 
flects a  policy  decision  that  rural  citizens 
are  not  second-class  citizens  and  they 
deserve  the  same  basic  services  as  their 
urban  neighbors  at  roughly  the  same 
cost.  In  setting  out  the  standard  of  110 
percent,  the  committee  is  making  sure 
that  the  rates  of  rural  consumers  will  not 
escalate  by  leaving  the  FCC  unclear  as 
to  what  we  meant  by  reasonable  rates. 
Senator  Cannon  is.  Indeed,  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  foresight  in  recogniz- 
ing a  potential  problem  In  implementing 
the  safeguards  for  rural  consumers  con- 
tained in  S.  898. 

The  110  percent  support  threshold  es- 
tablished in  S.  398  spells  out  what  Con- 
gress has  in  mind  as  reasonable  rates  for 
customers  served  by  eligible  rural  car- 
riers. Th's  benchmark  does  not  mean 
that  the  FCC  should,  upon  enactment  of 
the  le-srislation,  reduce  existing  local 
rural  telephone  rates  across  the  board  to 
110  percent  of  today's  rates. 

Instead,  the  provision  recognizes  that 
the  profound  changes  in  indastrv  struc- 
ture and  oopraMons  cwitemolated  by  S. 
898  will  affe-t  different  areas,  consumers, 
and  carriers  In  different  ways.  For  this 
reason  a  safety  mechanism  must  be  in 
Place  to  make  sure  that  the  replacement 
of  traditional  internal  supoort  mecha- 
nisms \'lthin  the  telephone  industry  and 
tho  imnlementation  of  customer  prem- 
ises eouipment  deregulation  do  not  inter- 
fere with  providing  affordable  basic  serv- 
ice. 

The  FCC  is  given  discretion  in  imole- 
mentmi  this  safeguard.  However,  in  an- 
rlvins  the  s?ifpty  net  for  local  rates,  the 
FCC  must  take  into  account  rate  struc- 
ture and  calling  scooe  to  determine  cate- 
gories of  servi"e  that  are  comoarable. 
since  local  charges  established  by  State 
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commissions  generally  depend  on  factors 
such  as  whether  service  is  fiat  rate  or 
measured,  classes  of  customers,  the  size 
of  the  exchange  or  extended  area  avail- 
able to  the  subscriber,  and  the  like.  The 
legislation  is  meant  to  protect  rural 
Americans  and  keep  them  participating 
in  the  nationwide  netwwk. 

We  expect  the  FCC  to  use  reasonable 
categories,  sampling,  averaging,  and 
other  techniques  to  make  support  avail- 
able promptly  where  and  when  it  •  is 
needed.  There  are  a  number  of  alternative 
mechanisms  to  put  the  policy  of  the  leg- 
islation Into  practice.  It  is  the  result 
rather  than  the  method  that  is  important 
here.  The  legislation  does  not,  and  should 
not,  require  mathematical  precision  that 
could  become  outdated  or  protracted  pro- 
ceedings. Fine  tuning  should  occur,  for 
example,  only  after  needed  support  has 
begun.  In  short,  the  bill  requires  the  FCC 
to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  carry  out 
the  continuing  commitment  to  assure  the 
availability  of  nationwide  basic  telephone 
service  at  reasonable  rates  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  the  individu^Us,  families, 
farms,  small  businesses,  and  others  in 
rural  or  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

The  110-percent  limit  on  ruraJ  rates  is 
not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  reward  for 
Inefficient  management  and  wasteful 
practices.  Some  have  viewed  the  Federal 
assistance  provided  in  S.  898  as  a  disin- 
centive for  efficient  business  practices. 
Historically,  regulatory  commissions 
have  been  able  to  carefully  scrutinize 
utility  rate  hike  requests  and  disallow 
costs  and  expenses  that  do  not  reflect 
the  legitimate  need  of  the  utility.  The 
FCC  will  be  able  to  continue  to  perform 
this  watchdog  function  and  also  will  ad- 
minister whatever  mechanism  is  adopted 
to  Implement  our  policy  of  reasonable 
rates  for  rural  citizens. 

Just  as  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  basic  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  the  bill  also  contains  pro- 
visions specifically  requiring  cooperation 
among  various  and  competing  carriers  in 
providing  this  service.  For  example,  the 
Commission  is  specifically  permitted — 
section  208 — to  authorize  carriers  to 
establish  through  routes  and  charges  and 
the  divisions  of  the  revenues  from  such 
charges  derived  from  providing  joint 
service.  Charges  in  procedures  such  as 
separations  and  settlements  and  the  im- 
plementation of  access  charges  are  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  PCC's 
flexibility  to  insure  that  carriers  can 
jointly  plan  and  provide  universal  basic 
telecommunications  service  and  share 
the  revenues  from  such  a  joint  under- 
taking. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  strongly 
urging  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
long-overdue  legislat'on.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  examin- 
ing the  problems  posed  by  emerging  com- 
petition in  this  Industry  and  has  sought 
to  produce  a  bill  that  allows  the  full  bene- 
fits of  competition  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  the  public  where  competition 
either  does  not  yet  exist  or  to  achieve 
purposes  not  fully  met  by  competition, 
such  as  promotion  of  telecommunications 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense,  se- 
curity, and  emergency  preparedness.  It  is 


my  flrm  belief  that  S.  898  accomplishes 
this  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  again  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  yielding  so  generously  on  this  matter, 
and  I  shall  look  forward  to  discussing  this 
and  other  matters  with  him  as  we  proceed 
in  the  deliberation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PAcKWOOjJ.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  .sure  I  am  clear  on  our 
understanding  and  will  addr,iss  this  to 
the  Senators  from  Arizona,  Kentucky, 
and  South  Carolina, 

It  is  my  undcrttanding  that  we  will 
propose  a  variety  of  amendments  today, 
but  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Members  is  it 
fair  to  say  there  will  not  be  votes  on 
these  amendments  today? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  re- 
spond to  the  Senator,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  if  the  wish  of  several 
Senators  that  we  proceed  with  the  bill 
today,  and  we  gave  that  consent  earlier 
and  now  we  are  on  the  bill,  and  that 
those  amendments  that  are  proposed 
today  and  votes  ordered,  those  votes 
then  start  at  seme  time  tomorrow,  a 
time  to  be  agreed  upon  later  when  other 
matters  are  worked  out. 

So  that  is  my  understanding,  if  that  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FORD.  So  on  that  basis  we  will 
proceed  and  any  vote  ordered  we  will  let 
them  go  over. 

Mr.  PACKWCXJD.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Arizona  nodding 
also. 

I  believe  viz  are  ready  to  start  on  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  years,  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  legislation  to  upate  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  Three  years  ago 
I  coauthored  a  bill  amending  that  law 
With  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
ScHMiTT.  Today,  we  in  the  Senate  are 
finally  considering  the  latest  version 
and  successor  to  the  earlier  legislation. 
We  now  have  before  us  S.  898. 

The  telecommunications  industry  is 
faced  with  an  uncertain  future.  There 
are  conflicting  court  opinions,  rapidly 
changing  technology  and  confusion  at 
the  FCC.  The  time  has  arrived  for  Con- 
gress to  set  its  own  policy  for  this  coun- 
try's telecommunications  law,  instead  of 
watching  as  a  bystander. 

Unlike  many  bills  in  Congress,  S.  898 
is  intended  to  reduce  regulation  and  Gov- 
ernment inter  erence,  not  add  to  it.  And, 
while  the  bill  aims  at  increasing  com- 
petition, it  a'so  includes  many  provi- 
sions designed  to  preserve  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  universal  services  at 
affordable  rates. 

The  legislation  recopni7es  that  the 
te'erhone  >ndu«:trv  has  been  ab'e  to  ex- 
tend ever  imoroving  basic  services  to  9'i 
percent  of  the  American  peoile.  The 
legislation  also  takes  account  of  the 
great  contributions  to  the  pubMc  made 
by  new  entrants  into  the  telecommuni- 
cat'ons  field. 

Mr.   President.   I  be'ieve  S.   898  will 
achieve  the  following  goals: 
First.  It  will  insure  the  continued  uni- 


versal availability  of  telephone  service  at 
reasonable  rates. 

second,  it  will  allow  the  Industry  to 
use  the  latest  techno.ogles  to  meet  the 
telecommunications  needs  of  the  United 
States  without  veto  by  regulatory  pow- 
ers. 

Third.  It  will  encourage  competition 
that  will  promote  the  availability  of  in- 
novative services. 

Fourth.  It  will  maintain  and  improve 
services  available  in  rural  areas,  where 
carriers  are  faced  with  the  unusual  prob- 
lem of  serving  a  few  customers  in  a  re- 
mote spot  at  a  high  cost. 

There  are  some  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  should  be  removed  and  considered 
later,  after  full  hearings.  I  will  seek  to 
strike  cable  television  language  that  in- 
terferes with  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment. Also,  the  Postal  Service  does  not 
belong  in  this  bill. 

But,  in  general,  the  bill  is  fair.  It  does 
not  please  evervoue.  but  it  is  necessary. 

It  will  serve  the  economy  and  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  removal  of  unnecessary 
regulations  will  help  this  country  main- 
tain its  leadership  in  high  technology 
and  continue  a  very  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  balance  of  trade.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  supoort  our  effort  to  mod- 
ernize the  law  under  which  a  vital  part 
of  our  Nation's  economy  must  operate  so 
that  our  industri:s  can  further  develop 
and  bring  to  the  American  people  con- 
tinued creativity  and  progress  in  the 
telecommunications  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter, dated  Ssptember  29,  1981,  from  the 
Coalition  to  Delete  Cable  TV  provisions 
from  S.  898  and  a  Djar  Colleague  letter 
dated  September  30,  1981  from  Senators 
Packwood  and  Cannon,  together  with  a 
proposed  amendment. 

There  being  m  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  29,  1981. 

Dear  Senator  :  W3  urge  you  to  support  the 
Galdwater  amendment  to  delete  the  cable 
provisions  from  S.  898.  This  amendment 
would  strike  the  cible  provisions  from  the 
Telecommunications  Competition  and  De- 
regulation Act  for  procedural  reasons:  they 
were  Inserted  into  the  draft  of  S.  898  shortly 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Traniportatlon  marked  up  the 
bill  even  though  no  hearings  had  been  held 
on  cable. 

The  Ooldwa»er  amendment  would  'strike 
the  following  three  cable  provisions: 

Prohibition  of  regulation  of  cable  rates 
(Section  202(h) ) 

Instructions  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (FCO  to  set  ceilings  on 
franchise  fees  (Secflon  2'>2(1) ) 

FCC  regulation  of  cable  company  attach- 
ments to  all  utility  poles  (Section  22*) 

Our  sr>e"lflc  concerns  about  the  effect  of 
these  provisions  ar?  described  'n  i-\  earlier 
let'er  (-ee  attached  for  your  Information). 

We  heHo"e  rab'e  )s  a  verv  complex  medium, 
one  which  Is  rapldlv  evolving.  Congress 
s^ou'd  p'-oreed  ""rv  ra"tlo-slv  before  enact- 
in?  ?nv  federal  law  on  cable.  At  a  minimum, 
all  pffected  narties — spates  and  local  go-ern- 
ments.  rurqj  electrical  and  telephone  cooo- 
e-atlve--.  independent  telephone  companies, 
the  rab'e  industry.  n"b'ic  and  private  utili- 
ties, and  renresentatl'^es  of  copsumer.  edu- 
cational, religious  and  other  nubile  interest 
gro'.iDS — should  have  their  day  in  court  to 
present  their  concerns. 
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In  addition  to  supporting  the  Ooldwater 
•mendment.  we  urpe  you  to  support  e.Torts 
to  delete  or  amend  Section  337  which  codifies 
the  FCC  ban  on  telephone  companies  provid- 
ing cable  service  In  their  local  service  areas. 
We  believe  that  Inclusion  of  this  provision  Is 
premature  and  may  reduce  the  availability 
of  cable  service  In  areas  that  are  underserred 
by  the  cable  Industry. 

Three  of  these  provisions — Sections  302(h) , 
303(1),  and  334 — were  Included  In  S.  808 
without  any  hearings  whatsoever  and  the 
cross-ownership  ban  (Section  237)  was  In- 
cluded without  adequate  consideration.  We 
believe  that  the  development  of  cable  policy 
Is  so  complex  and  Important  that  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  rewrite  these  provisions  on 
the  floor.  Cable  should  be  the  subject  of 
separate  legislation  after  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee completes  extensive  hearings  ind  field 
Investigations.  We  hoT>e  you  will  Join  with 
Senator  Ooldwater  to  help  make  this  possi- 
ble. 

Sincerely, 
Alan  Seals.  Executive  Director.  Natlanal 
League  of  Cities;  John  Ounther,  Ebcec- 
utlve  Director,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors;  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  National  Association 
of  Counties;  Barton  Russell.  Executive 
Director,  National  Association  of 
Towns  and  Townshlos;  Robert  D.  Part- 
ridge, President  and  General  Manager, 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association;  Alex  Radin,  Executive  Di- 
rector. American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation; Walker  Nolan,  Vice  President 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  ISdIson  Electric 
Institute;  David  Fullarton,  Executive 
Vice  President,  National  Telephone 
Cooperative  Association;  A.  Harold 
Peterson,  Executive  Director,  National 
REA  Telephone  Association;  James 
Mercer,  Executive  Director,  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Protection  and  Advance- 
ment of  Small  Telenhone  Companies; 
Sue  Miller  Buske.  Executive  Director. 
National  Federation  of  Local  Cable 
Programmers;  and  Samuel  A.  Simon. 
Executive  Director.  National  Citizens 
Committee  for  Broadcasting. 

U.S.  Senats. 
Waahlngtan,  DC.  September  30.  19B1. 

DCAK  CoLLEACxrz:  We  have  all  .'een  a  great 
deal  of  activity  surrounding  the  cable  pro- 
visions of  S.  898.  Frankly,  the  degree  of 
controversy  in  our  Judgment  exceeds  the 
magnitude  of  the  Issues  Involved,  but  both 
the  cities  and  the  cable  Industry  anparently 
have  dug  In  their  heels  on  the  matter. 

When  the  bill  Is  considered  by  the  Senate 
we  will  offer  a  compromise  amendment  in- 
tended to  strike  a  fair  and  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  We  hope  that  by  offering 
our  compromise  we  can  resolve  those  cable 
questions  on  which  the  merits  are  clear,  and 
avoid  another  protracted  battle  next  year 
on  the  same  Issues. 

Our  amendment  will  meet  the  ma'or  com- 
plaints of  the  cities,  and  will  remove  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  affecting  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  It  will: 

(1)  protect  the  right  of  cities  to  regulate 
rates  fo'  ha^ic  c»ble  se-vi-e  under  existing 
and  future  franchise  agreements; 

(2)  codify  the  deregulation  of  only  those 
cable  services  which  historically  have  not 
been  sub'ect  to  regulation; 

(3)  Instruct  the  FCC  to  continue  lU 
present  policy  on  cable  franchise  fees;  and 

(4)  freeze  the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
cable  pole  access  law.  The  provision  of  the 
bin  extending  th9  law's  coverage  to  tele- 
phone and  electric  cooperatives  would  be 
deleted. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  confirming  the 
right  of  cities  to  provide  access  channels  for 


public,  educational  and  governmental  use 
would  remain  Intact. 

In  short,  our  compromise  would  preserve 
current  laws  and  practice  governing  the  rela- 
tionship between  cable  operators  and  the 
cities  and  the  rights  of  cable  companies  with 
respect  to  pole  access.  This  Is  a  reasonable 
and  fair  resolution  of  the  problem,  and  we 
hope  you  will  support  It. 
Sincerely, 

HOWAIB  W.   Cawnom, 
Ranking  MinoTity  Member. 
Bob  Packwood, 

ChaHrman. 

Beginning  on  line  13,  paga  107,  strike  out 
through  line  16,  pag«  107,  and  aubatltute  the 
following:  "nals.". 

On  page  107,  Iniart  tba  foUowlng  lines  33 
and  34: 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (h)  and 
(1)  Shan  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
franchise  agreements  which  are  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Teleconununl- 
catlons  Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1081.". 

On  page  107,  line  34,  strike  "(J)"  and  sub* 
stltute"(k)". 

On  page  140,  strike  lines  4  through  13 
and    substitute    "by    repealing    subsection 

AMENDtCENT    NO.    541 

(Purpose:  To  delete  certain  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  State  govern- 
ment, and  local  government  with  regard 
to  cable  television  and  to  delete  provisions 
relating  to  pole  attachments) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  numbered  541 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Ooldwater)  .  for  himself,  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pressler,  smd  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, proposes  printed  amendment  num- 
bered 541. 

Beginning  on  line  20,  page  100,  strike  out 
through  line  23,  page  107. 

On  page  107,  line  24,  strike  "(J)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(h)". 

On  page  140,  strike  lines  3  through  12. 

Mr.  OOLDWATEOl.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  Senators  Boschwitz,  Levin, 
Pressler,  and  Wallop  be  included  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  not  directed  at  the  light- 
ness or  wrongness  of  the  subject. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  I  have  traveled  across 
this  country  in  the  last  3  years  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  remarks  I  made  on  the 
subject  of  communications  I  promised — 
I  repeat — I  promised  the  cable  television 
people  there  would  be  no  legislation  on 
cable  television  without  hearings. 

So  this  becomes  sort  of  a  matter  of 
honor  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  because 
there  were  no  hearings  held  on  cable 
television  and  the  Urst  I  heard  of  there 
being  an  effort  in  this  bill  to  take  away 
from  the  mayors  of  the  different  towns 
and  cities  the  rights  they  now  have  was 
when  I  was  home  on  recess  and  I  started 
catching  the  devil  from  mayors,  and  I 
said,  "Do  not  worry.  There  will  be  no  leg- 


islation on  cable  until  we  know  some- 
thing about  it." 

And  they  showed  me  the  language  and 
there  it  was. 

I  wish  to  explain  how  that  happened 
because  it  is  a  very,  very,  very  unusual 
procedure  to  find  happening  in  the  Sen- 
ate or,  I  might  say,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Unknown  to  me.  and  only  2  days  be- 
fore markup,  three  provisions  relating 
to  cable  television  were  added  to  S.  898, 

One  provision  would  remove  some  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  mayors  to  regulate 
basic  cable  subscriber  rates  if  "alterna- 
tive electronic  media  services  are  reason- 
ably available." 

Another  provision  instructs  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  fees  paid  to  States  or 
cities  by  cable  companies  receiving  fran- 
chises from  local  governments. 

The  third  provision  provides  that  util- 
ities "shall  afford  reasonable  access  for 
pole  attachments  to  any  person  provid- 
ing cable  services." 

Now.  I  had  assured  the  mayors  earlier 
this  year  that  there  would  be  no  such 
substantial  cable  changes  affecting  the 
powers  of  local  governments  until  new 
and  adequate  hearings  were  held.  Such 
hearings  have  not  been  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Almost  one-Pfth  of  the  membership  of 
our  body  was  not  here  last  year.  I  think 
the  new  Members  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  a  full  hearings  record. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment striking  these  oarticular  cable  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
I  would  or  would  not  support  any  or  all 
of  these  amendments  later  on,  but  I  be- 
lieve local  officials  and  utilities  should 
have  their  "day  in  court"  timely  with 
Senate  action  on  the  subject. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  by  in- 
specting the  record,  there  was  an  ex- 
change between  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Packwood,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Cannon,  that  covered  about  two  or  three 
paragraphs,  less  than  a  minute  and  a 
m  nute-and-a-h^if  o'  col'oquv  and  that 
not  direct,  and  then  the  provisions  were 
attached. 

The  rumor  I  know  is  going  around 
th-^t  I  am  favoriblv  Inclined  toward  a 
comnromise  to  be  offered  to  my  amend- 
ment by  the  di'tttnuuished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  the  rumor  also  says  that 
the  National  League  of  Cities  approves 
this. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  them,  and  I  think  all  Senators  did: 

Deab  Senatob;  The  National  L«a«?ue  of 
Cities  remain*!  stronely  committed  to  Sena- 
tor Ooldwater's  amendment  to  strike  the  cs- 
ble  provisions  of  S.  898.  The  amendment 
pro^a-^ed  on  September  30  by  Senators  Pack- 
wood  and  Cannon  Is  not  an  acceptable 
compromise. 

Although  we  an^reclate  their  wl'lineness 
to  compromise,  the  amendment  does  not. 
in  fact,  adenuately  ad-lre^s  the  maior  prob- 
lems In'-olved  In  the  bill's  cable  provisions. 

We  firmly  belle-e  tbat  it  Is  totally  m- 
apnroirlate  for  the  Senate  to  pas«  leeisla- 
tlon  dereTUlatln"  a  maior  and  rabidly  rtow- 
in"  commi'nlcatlon^  Indristry  without  the 
benefit  of  any  hearin-'s  whatsoever.  Senator 
Ooldwater's    amendment    would    eliminate 
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the  cable  provisions  from  S.  898  because 
they  were  Included  In  the  bill  without  such 
hearings.  At  this  point  In  the  process.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  attempt  a 
legislative  compromise  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  given  the  complexity  of  the 
Issues. 

We  have  several  problems  with  the  pro- 
posed compromise  amendments. 

First,  contrary  to  the  letter  sent  by  Sena- 
tors t'<iCiv..ouU  and  Cannon,  the  right  of 
cities  to  regulate  basic  rates  for  cable  serv- 
ice is  not  guaranteed  by  the  actual  language 
of  the  amendment.  In  fact,  the  amendment 
would  permit  states  and  local  governments 
to  regulate  rates  only  for  the  "retransmis- 
sion of  broadcast  signals." 

Neither  the  bill  nor  the  pro-osed  amend- 
ment prtf/ldes  a  definition  of  retransmitted 
broadcast  signals.  Basic  cable  service  Is 
often  defined  very  broadly  In  franchise 
agreements  and  may  include  several  chan- 
nels of  locally-originated  aciess  program- 
ming and  programming  transmitted  by 
satellite.  Cities  must  have  the  povier  to  es- 
tablish In  their  franchise  agreements  with 
cable  companies  what  the  term  "bapic  serv- 
ices" means  and  to  regulate  the  rates 
charged  for  such  services. 

Second,  the  Packwood-Cannon  amend- 
ment make?  no  provision  to  Insure  that  s«;- 
cess  for  commercial  programmers  and  serv- 
ice providers  other  than  those  selected  by 
the  cable  oerator  can  be  guaranteed. 

Third,  the  bills  direction  to  the  FCC  to 
continue  settlnj  ceilln.gij  on  franchise  fees 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  Packwood- 
Cannon  amendment:  but  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  FCC  could  not  reduce  the  cell- 
ing substantially  or  define  franchise  fees  to 
Include  contributions  to  nonnrofit  proups 
to  finance  program  production,  now  re- 
quired in  some  franchise  agreements,  as 
part  of  such  fees. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  Packwood- 
Cannon  amendment,  demonstrate  the  diffi- 
culty and  Imprudence  of  legislating  in  a 
comolex  area  without  the  benefit  of  any 
neariags.  The  National  League  of  Cities 
strongly  urges  you  to  op-ose  the  Packwood- 
Cannon  amendment  and  su-^port  Senator 
Ooldwater's  motion  to  strike  these  fav- 
reachlnR  cable  provisions. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Beals. 
Executive  Director. 
George  Oross, 
Director.  Office  o/  Federal  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  tW^k  of  a  bet- 
ter way  to  explain  what  happened  than 
to  read  from  a  publication  called  "Cable- 
Vision."  I  believe  it  is  published  by  the 
cable  television  people  represented  in 
this  city,  but  I  am  not  certain;  however, 
I  assume  it  to  be,  and  they  state  the  case 
in  a  very  interesting  way  and  I  wish  to 
read  this. 

I  could  submit  it  for  the  Record,  but 
I  think  the  Senate  should  hear  it  because 
if  this  is  the  way  that  we  are  subiected 
to  achieving  legislation  in  this  Chamber 
then  I  think  things  have  come  to  a  very 
bad  pass. 

This  is  called— the  cover  story  is  called 
"Endgame." 

People  are  always  sneaking  things  into 
legislation  That's  the  way  the  game  works. 
If  a  particular  bill  is  tan^entially  related  to 
the  industry  a  lobbyist  represents,  it's  fair 
game  for  last-minute  maneuvering.  After 
all.  why  chance  smacking  your  face  Into  a 
brick  wall  in  reoetitive  open  hearings  when 
you  can  Jolfe  a  little  to  the  left  or  right  and 
sprint  around  it? 

That  is  quite  a  statement  to  come 
from  a  lobbying  group,  and  I  have  been 


around  here  a  long  time.  I  thought  I  had 
heard  it  all. 

Let  me  go  on: 

The  National  Cable  Television  Association 
followed  this  time-honored  lobbying  tactic 
last  sununer.  The  result  was  that  three  pro- 
visions highly  favorable  to  the  cable  Industry 
were  added  to  S.  898,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  common  carrier  bill  that  con- 
cerns itself  more  with  restructuring  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  than 
tinkering  with  the  fortunes  of  cable.  Since 
the  bill  did  not  focus  directly  on  cab!e.  It 
was  an  Ideal  target  for  a  clever  lobbying 
effort  orchestrated  by  the  trade  association. 

In  tru3  cloak-and-da^g^r  fashion,  the 
team  of  Bob  Ross,  former  NCTA  senior  vice 
president;  Jim  Mooney,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Tom  Wheeler,  president,  cleared 
the  cable  provisions  with  the  Commerce 
Committee  staff  two  days  b3fore  mark-up 
of  S.  898.  The  language  would  accomplish 
three  things:  cable  companies  would  be  free 
from  regulation  of  basic  cable  rates  if  there 
e-clsts  adequate  competition  from  other  elec- 
tronic media  in  a  particular  market;  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  would 
be  allowed  to  set  a  definitive  limit  on  fran- 
chise fees,  which  basically  means  that  the 
current  three  to  five  percent  limit  would  be 
etched  in  stona;  and  utilities  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  any  cable  operator  access  to 
pu.ea  (sea  "The  o  ending  language"). 

Analyzed  one-by-one,  the  issues  broached 
by  these  provisions  are  nothing  new.  In  fact, 
most  cable  representatives  believe  they 
should  have  been  codified  by  Congress  years 
ago.  The  Issues  have  been  aired  time  and 
time  again  in  previous  attempts  to  rewrite 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  well  as 
at  the  FCC.  and  the  perfe:t  vehicle  to  finally 
turn  their  positions  into  law.  Unfortunately 
the  method  of  attempting  to  get  the  provi- 
sions through  the  Senate  may,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  prove  to  be  their  undoing. 

SUMMER   VICTORY 

The  morning  of  July  16  was  the  be'tlnnlng 
of  trouble  in  Paradise.  Mark-up  of  S.  898  was 
scheduled  for  9:30  that  summer  morning, 
but  before  the  session  began  the  real  action 
was  over.  Prior  to  the  session,  the  early- 
mornlng  worm -catchers  for  the  National 
League  of  Cities  were  trying  to  do  the  same 
things  the  NCTA  had  successfully  accom- 
plished two  days  before:  add  favorable 
language  for  their  cause  to  S.  898.  The  NCTA 
headed  them  off  at  the  coffee  cups  by  supoly- 
ing  its  own  watchful  presence,  but  the  NLC 
was  still  given  some  promises.  The  Commerce 
Committee  staff  granted  local  governments 
the  right  to  reaulre  the  dedication  of  gov- 
ernment, public  and  educational  access 
channels  along  with  the  power  to  control 
rates  for  such  channels.  Also  included  was 
the  disclaimer  that  a  city  could  negotiate 
"an  arir.'3-l:nT'h  contract"  with  a  cr.""le  op- 
erator specifying  the  initial  rates  that  the 
cable  company  could  charge. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  from  this 
publication  because.  No.  1.  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  any 
orsranization  or  any  man  or  group  of  men 
engaced  in  lobbying — and  let  me  hastily 
defend  lobbying  by  sa'ing  I  do  not  th'nk 
Congress  could  operate  without  lobby- 
ing— but.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  gotten  to  the  po'nt 
in  the  relation«hiti  between  lobb'in'r  nnd 
legislating  that  lobbyists  could  walk  into 
a  staff  meeting  and  submit  language  for 
a  bill  and  have  that  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  you  mav  sav,  well,  why 
did  we  not  catch  it?  Unfortunately,  I 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  and  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  (Mr.  Chafee)  is  a  mem- 


ber of  that  committee,  and  we  had  a 
hearing  that  morning  on  a  highly  classi- 
fied subject  that  required  my  presence. 

So  after  I  had  gone,  leaving  my  proxy 
in  all  good  faith,  the  bill  was  passed  out. 
I  think  the  vote  was  16  to  1,  and  it  con- 
tained the  language  that  had  been  placed 
in  it  by  the  lobbyists  for  the  cable  tele- 
vision. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  cable  television 
people  that  I  have  been  one  of  their 
champions.  I  have  it  in  my  home,  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  it,  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port an  organization  that  admits  to  being 
sort  of  sneaky-peeky  about  the  way  they 
do  things,  and  I  do  not  like  the  way  that 
language  got  into  the  bill  because  of  some 
nefarious  action  between  a  lobbyist  and 
the  staff. 

It  is  not  the  way  to  legislate.  We  have 
not  had  hearings  on  this  subject  and,  as 
I  say,  Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  too 
bad  with  me  except  that  I  had  given  my 
promise,  my  word,  to  cable  people  all 
over  this  country  that  we  wouid  not  leg- 
islate without  adequate  hearings,  and  we 
have  not  had  adequate  hearings. 

We  have  never  had  adequate  hearings 
on  cable  in  the  years  I  have  been  on  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  or  thatll  have  been 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

So  I  am  just  announcing  what  went  on. 
I  might  read  a  little  further.  T'his  para- 
graph is  entitled  "To  the  rescue." 

The  result  of  the  carefully  orchestrated  cry 
of  protest  culminated  In  the  Binding  of  a 
champion.  Two  weeks  ago.  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwater  (R-AZ).  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee,  agreed  that  the 
cities  should  have  their  "day  In  court."  Gold- 
wa  er  announced  his  intent  to  introduce  an 
ame'idm<-nt  that  would  strike  the  cable  pro- 
visions from  S.  898.  Citing  promises  he  had 
mad2  to  local  officials.  Ooldwater  vowed  that 
separate  hearings  would  be  he:d  on  the  issues 
before  a  cable  bill  is  Introduced  (see  "The 
Senaror  speaks").  Although  Ooldwater  was 
one  of  the  16  senators  who  voted  their  ap- 
proval of  S.  898  at  mark-up.  he  Indicated 
that  has  was  a  bit  hornswoggled  as  well. 

"Senator  Ooldwater  voted  by  proxy  on  it 
|S.  898|  with  the  understanding  that  there 
were  no  cable  Issues  involve^,"  said  Earl 
Eisenhower,  press  secretary  t6  Ooldwater. 
"He  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  mark-up 
and  then  had  to  :eave  to  chair  another  hear- 
ing that  he  had  responsibility  for.  That's 
when  the  two-minute  colloquy  [  between 
Cannon  and  Packwood)  occurred." 

la  other  words,  according  to  Eisenhower, 
Ooldwater  was  unaware  that  the  cable  pro- 
visions had  been  added  to  the  bill. 

As  I  have  stated  for  the  past  year  or 
more,  I  have  been  promis  ng  the  people 
around  this  country  interested  in  cable, 
the  mayors  of  the  cities,  that  there  would 
be  no  legislation  unless  adequate  hear- 
ings were  held,  and  I  will  repeat  what  I 
have  said  before,  Mr.  President.  I  may 
be  in  favor  of  this  after  we  have  had 
adequate  hearings;  I  may  be  opposed  to 
it,  but  I  have  offered  th;s  amendment 
today,  and  I  hope  it  is  favorably  acted 
upon,  to  make  sure  that  at  least  the 
mayors  of  this  country  w  11  have  some 
little  faith  left  in  what  honor  I  might 
have  left.  It  is  a  matter  that  gets  down -4 
to  that  with  me  and  not  a  matter  of 
whether  cable  is  hanpy  or  the  mayors  are 
happy  or  unhappy.  It  is  a  matter  of  my 
having  given  my  word  as  chairman  of 
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the  subcommittee  that  such  action  would 
not  take  place.  And  It  has  taken  place. 

8o.  Mr.  President.  I  know  we  are  not 
going  to  vote  today  on  this  matter.  We 
will  vote  tomorrow.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  chance  to  get  my.  more  or  less,  full 
explanation  in  the  Record,  because  many 
letters  have  been  written  on  this  to  col- 
leagues by  the  League  of  Mayors  and 
Cities  and  letters  have  been  written  by 
dlilerent  Members  of  the  Senate  and  also 
by  the  cable  people. 

But  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
this.  I  hope  they  will  take  the  opportxml- 
ty.  I  mailed  each  Senator  a  copy  of  this 
unbelievable  piece  written  In  Cable- 
Vision. 

I  am  going  to  say.  Mr.  President,  my 
opinion  of  these  people  has  not  gone  up. 
My  opinion  of  cable  television  remains 
high  and  will  remain  high.  In  spite  of 
what  their  lobbyists  are  trying  to  do  to 
turn  my  conviction  the  other  way,  that 
they  should  not  even  be  aUowed  to  op- 
erate cable  if  they  cannot  operate  more 
honestly  and  more  decently  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress. 

So.  I  rest  my  case.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  tomorrow,  when  we  get  to  vot- 
ing on  this,  that  my  colleagues  will  vote 
favorably. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  did  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  lay  his 
amendment  down  or  Just  discuss  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  pending^^ 

Mt.  PAOKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACICWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  adults  in  this  body.  I  think  we 
all  realize  that  those  who  lobby  are  like 
lawyers  arguing  a  case  in  court.  They 
win  put  forth  their  best  case.  In  most 
instances,  they  do  not  argue  their  oppo- 
nent's case. 

But,  as  far  as  the  so-called  lobbying 
tactics  for  this  particular  provision  are 
concerned,  let  me  set  the  record  straight. 

First,  there  was  a  staff  draift  of  this 
bill  circulated  to  Senators  several  days 
prior  to  the  markup.  In  that  bill  were 
the  provisions  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  objects.  We  did  not  try  to  spring 
anything  on  anybody  at  the  markup. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  votes 
at  the  markup  on  these  provisions  be- 
cause all  of  those  who  stayed  at  the 
markup  apparently  had  "no  objections 
to  those  provisions  in  the  bill.  There  were 
no  nefarious  backroom  deals. 

We  thought — mistakenly,  as  it  turns 
out — at  the  time  these  amendments  were 
adoi>ted.  that  we  had  the  acquiescence 
of  those  who  represent  the  cities.  It  turns 
out  that  is  wrong.  But  it  is  not  In  any 
sense  an  effort  to  sneak  something  over 
on  them. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  compromise. 
Senator  Cannon  and  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  trying  to  clarify 


specifically  what  these  provisions  do  and 
trying  to  satisfy  those  who  represent  the 
cities  and  other  municipalities  of  this 

country- 

I  will  say  to  them,  although  they  Indi- 
cate they  are  opposed  to  Senat<H-  Can- 
non's amendmoit,  I  win  say  to  them: 
Between  now  and  tomorrxyw.  think  what 
it  is  you  want  If  these  amendments  are 
pulled  down  and  you  have  hearings? 
And  then  ask  yourselves:  Do  these 
amendments  not  satisfy  what  you  want? 
And  also  ask  yourselves:  Are  we  likely 
to  get  as  much  from  the  hearings  if  we 
have  them  as  we  are  getting  from  these 
amendments? 

The  amendmoits  that  will  be  offered 
by  Senator  Cannon  will  provide  the  fol- 
lowing: 

One,  the  municipalities  can  regulate 
the  regular  nonpay  TV  channels.  These 
are  the  so-called  retransmission  chan- 
nels, the  nonpay  television  that  most  of 
us  watch  in  our  homes.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  regulate  paid  TV  channels.  Home 
Box  Office,  or  other  pay  channels  that  are 
now  pay  channels. 

They  also  cannot  regulate  nontelevl- 
slon  service,  such  as  burglar  alarms, 
smoke  alarms,  fire  alarms,  and  whatnot 
that  can  be  carried  over  cable. 

Mr.  President,  in  traveling  throughout 
the  State  of  Oregon  during  the  August 
recess,  I  discovered  that  the  biggest  fear 
cities  had  was  political.  They  were  afraid 
that,  once  a  cable  television  franchise 
was  created,  the  rates  would  go  up  tre- 
mendously on  the  local  programs  that 
people  watched  and  that  would  rebound 
negatively  to  the  political  detriment  of 
the  members  of  the  city  council. 

This  first  part  of  this  amendment 
changes  that.  They  are  perfectly  free  to 
regulate  the  so-called  nonpay  TV  chan- 
nels. 

Two.  the  municipalities  can  continue 
to  require  cable  systems  to  provide  so- 
called  access  channels  for  governmental, 
public  or  educational  or  similar  use.  Ac- 
cess channels,  Mr.  President,  are  simply 
channels  that  are  given  away  by  the  cable 
franchisee.  In  essence,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose the  city  council  wants  to  use  them 
for.  If  one  of  them  Is  to  be  devoted  to 
broadcasting  the  city  council  or  zoning 
committee,  fine.  If  another  can  be  used 
by  a  high  school  for  educational  chan- 
nels, fine.  "Hiey  are  called  access  chan- 
nels and.  of  course,  the  municipality  can 
regulate  rates  on  those  if  they  want. 

Three,  there  is  no  change  in  the  fran- 
chise fee  language  in  S.  898,  which  in- 
structs the  FCC  to  establish  reasonable 
ceilings  for  franchise  fees.  The  current 
F"CC  rules  impose  a  3-percent  gross  reve- 
nue ceiling  on  such  fees,  with  exceptions 
allowed  up  to  5  percent  if  JusUflcatlon 
can  be  shown. 

Four,  the  pole  attachment  remains  as 
it  currently  Is.  This  Is  in  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  tomorrow.  The  present  law 
says  that  utilities  have  to  allow  cable 
companies  to  allow  them  to  use  their 
telephone  poles  at  a  resisonable  rate. 
And  tiiat  is  established  by  the  FCC.  This 
bill,  in  addition,  extended  that  to  the 
cooperatives,  to  the  rural  telephone 
companies.  They  did  not  like  that.  So 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  Nevada  will  take  that  out  and 
the  law  will  remain  exactly  as  it  is  today. 
No  change. 

Last,  there  Is  a  grandfather  clatue 
that  says  that  this  bill  In  no  way  affects 
existing  franchises.  If  In  your  city  you 
have  contracted  tar  5  or  10  years  with 
the  cable  company,  those  provisions  will 
not  be  affected  by  this  law.  If  you  cur- 
rently have  the  right  to  regiilate  not  only 
nonpay  television  by  Home  Box  OfiBce 
and  the  pay  television,  you  may  continue 
to  regulate  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  think,  in  honesty,  that 
takes  care  of  all  of  the  problems  that  the 
municipalities  have. 

If .  as  a  matter  of  pride,  because  there 
were  not  full  hearings  on  this  subject 
this  year,  the  municipalities  want  to  in- 
sist on  their  amendments,  insist  on  hav- 
ing it  taken  out,  then  we  can  have  a  vote 
on  that.  Ttiey  may  succeed;  they  may 
not.  But  if  they  do  succeed,  then  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  heard  In  objection  to 
amendments  or  to  a  bill  that  may  give 
them  less  than  they  will  get  tomorrow 
under  Senator  Cannon's  amendment.  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  heard  in  objection 
later  on  if  what  they  get  is  not  as  much 
as  they  would  have  had  if  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  are 
adopted. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentuclty. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  chairman  In 
discussing  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  really  regret 
here  is  that  our  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  feels  that  his  integrity  has 
been  impugned.  I  do  not  want  a  bad  taste 
left  on  this  amendment  because  I  like 
him.  He  and  I  have  gotten  along  well.  I 
understand  him.  I  think,  a  little  bit,  as 
most  of  us  around  this  Chamber  do. 

When  he  spealcs  the  newspapers  write 
and  the  television  cameras  whirl.  He 
commands  a  great  deal  of  attention  that 
some  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  attain.  So  I  regret  that  we 
are  now  finding  those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  amendment  are  using  this  In- 
ference to  even  get  greater  support  In- 
stead of  trying  to  work  out  an  amend- 
ment. 

So  that  disturbs  me  considerably. 

Those  of  us  who  have  less  public  Im- 
age sat  in  hearings  for  3  long  days  on 
cable  television  in  late  1979.  For  3  long, 
hard  days,  we  listened  to  testimony. 

In  this  last  markup  of  S.  898,  time 
and  time  again  cable  television  came  up, 
adding  onto  the  3  days  of  hearings  that 
we  had,  I  believe  in  May  and  June  or 
maybe  June  and  July,  of  1979.  In  the 
discussion  at  the  markup,  however  brief, 
cable  was  still  there.  Even  though  cable 
television  may  not  have  been  a  sched- 
uled item,  the  discussion  was  there,  and 
I  think  all  of  us  had  the  opportimlty  to 
hear  It. 

Mr.  President,  what  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  ranking 
minority  member  will  attempt  to  do  to- 
morrow, will  be  to  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  an  amendment  that  will 
assure  the  sanctity  of  those  contracts 
already  granted.  It  codifies  existing  law 
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and  practice  with  respect  to  the  several 
elements. 

If  I  go  back  and  read  a  little  bit  of 
the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  as  it  relates  to  this  area, 
and  if  his  thoughts  are  carried  out,  the 
cities  will  be  far  worse  off  than  they  are 
now.  So  the  Senator  is  taking  the  leader- 
ship to  not  only  get  the  cable  amend- 
ments out  of  this  bill  but  he  could  also 
introduce  a  worse  bill  If  his  statements 
of  the  past  are  true. 

I  wish  he  was  here  because  we  wrote 
legislation  as  relates  to  television  and 
radio  earlier  on  a  money  bill.  I  did  not 
hear  his  cries  of  righteous  indignation 
in  this  area  by  putting  that  on  a  money 
bill.  I  voted  against  It  because  of  the 
practice,  but  I  was  basically  for  it.  The 
chairman  knows  that. 

Now  that  we  have  had  hearings,  and 
there  have  been  three  rewrites  of  this 
bill — every  office  having  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  rewrites — and  then  we  find 
that  we  should  still  hold  further  hear- 
ings. 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  I  strongly 
support  the  substitute  amendment  and  I 
will  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  It 
tomorrow. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  What  Is  the  pending  busl- 
ness  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  Is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  FORD.  Has  there  been  a  motion 
made  as  relates  to  setting  that  amend- 
ment aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
not  been. 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  have  a  statement  to  make 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  Uke  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  to  be  present.  I  think 
I  can  clarify  some  of  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  hope  my  conunents 
are  coherent  In  the  sense  that  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  during  the  entire  exchange 
between  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  just  more 
recently  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
Imagine  many  have  discerned  a  feeling 
of  frustration  and  some  despair,  perhaps, 
over  the  procedures  that  now  take  place, 
which  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  objecting  to  In  his  particular 
amendment. 

He  says.  "Look.  I  may  vote  tar  every- 
thing in  this  amendment,  but.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  honor.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  allowed  to  stay  In  here  without  my  be- 
ing heard,  or  more  particularly,  without 
the  municipalities  being  heard  on  this 
score  before  we  move  forward  because  it 
is  an  Improper  conclusion." 

I  did  hear  the  first  part  of  his  presoi- 
tatlon  about  the  flrst  time  he  heard 
about  the  cable  amendments  was  when 
he  got  home  and  got  ready  for  it  to  be 
presented  by  mayors.  Let  me  emphasize 
ttiat  point.  The  first  I  heard  about  it  was 
the  day  the  committee  was  going  to  re- 


port S.  898.  We  were  struggling  along 
with  the  publishers'  amendment  and  the 
burglar  alarm  amendment,  and  several 
others,  just  before  we  were  going  into  a 
markup.  Some  of  the  friends  in  cable 
TV,  of  course,  said  they  would  appreciate 
help  in  sticking  with  them  on  the  cable 
television  revision  in  the  bill. 

I  said,  "What?" 

They  said,  "The  cable  TV  provisions. 
They  are  now  going  to  include  cable  TV 
on  the  common  carrier  bill." 

I  said,  "Who  started  that?  If  we  are 
going  to  get  into  common  carrier,  that 
is  t>ad  enough." 

It  is  like  guerrilla  warfare.  You  can- 
not tell  what  is  being  considered,  what 
will  be  considered,  or.  in  reality,  give  a 
comprehensive  view  to  the  legislation  at 
hand. 

I  have  been  through  the  long  struggle 
for  Government  in  the  sunshine,  mark- 
ups in  the  sunshine,  everybody  gets  no- 
tice and  what  have  you,  to  bring  a  bill 
up.  The  reason  for  my  resistance  last 
week  was  not  to  filibuster  as  a  gimmick 
to  kill  a  bill  but  it  was  to  try  to  get  time 
to  get  these  amendments  in  order  so 
that  they  would  be  pertinent  and  rel- 
evant, and  we  would  be  able  to  present 
them. 

Under  the  procedures,  I  was  only  able 
to  get  from  the  Congresslcwial  Research 
Service  the  ratepayer  protection  amend- 
ment that  I  had  given  them  the  week 
before  last.  Why?  Because  they  had 
worked  all  last  week  and  could  not  get 
to  mine.  They  were  working  on  the 
amendments  of  Senator  Thurkond  and 
Senator  Packwood.  The  picture  was  de- 
veloping, but  it  was  developing  In  the 
dark.  It  certainly  was  not  in  the  light. 

I  could  not  tell  what  was  going  on  or 
what  had  lieen  agreed  to  imtil  they 
called  the  bill  last  wedc.  That  was  the 
flrst  I  heard  Just  exactly  what  were  the 
Thurmond  amendments.  I  had  good 
ideas,  obviously,  but  not  what  they  actu- 
ally contained. 

Instead  of  Government  in  the  simshine, 
we  have  surreptitious  Government.  Go 
around  and  get  a  bill,  have  hearings,  but 
the  hearings  do  not  have  to  be  partic- 
ularly relevant.  Ergo,  they  are  trying  now 
to  refer  to  cable  TV  hearings  in  1979. 
They  come  back  and  they  say,  "Well,  we 
can  say  we  had  hearings  back  in  1979  on 
that  one.  We  will  put  this  together  and 
see  how  many  votes  we  can  get  here  and 
how  many  votes  we  can  get  there.  Or.  in 
particular,  they  will  have  to  vote  for  it  so 
we  will  just  put  it  on  the  budget 
reconciliation." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky said  he  did  not  hear  cries  of  In- 
dignation. He  certainly  heard  this  Sen- 
ator and  it  was  indignation.  There  I  was 
working  on  the  reconciliation  bill  trying 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the  budget 
process  where  we  would  not  take  forma- 
tive authorizing  legislation  and  put  it  on 
a  budget  bill.  We  were  not  going  to  be  the 
end-all,  see-all  of  legislation,  as  a  Budget 
Committee.  We  certainly  were  not  going 
to  supersede  the  authorizing  committees, 
which  we  have  been  charged  time  and 
again  with  doing,  and  start  putting  on  a 
reconcihation  bill  or  a  budget  bill,  a  fl- 
nance  bill,  a  matter  that  related  solely  to 
legislation  granting  5-y6ar  licenses  for 


TV  stations  in  America  rather  than  a  3- 
year  Ucense.  We  looked  up  and  we  found 
out  that  the  very  people  complaining, 
namely,  the  authorizing  committees,  were 
now  the  culprits.  They  were  the  violators. 

So  there  were  cries  of  indignation  be- 
cause that  was  put  on  at  the  last  minute. 

This  particular  provision,  in  support  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ^s  saying, 
to  my  knowledge  was  a  la$t-minute 
situation. 

So  what?  Well,  we  are  here  ai|d  we  are 
debating  it.  At  least  we  got  a  ifttle  bit  of 
time  and  a  chance  to  be  heard.  I  thought 
that  my  colleagues  would  support  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  unless  there  is  an 
agreeable  kind  of  compromise.  That  is 
the  way  this  crowd  operates.  They  move 
you  forward  and  I  guess  the  municipali- 
ties and  the  cable  TV  have  work^  it  out. 

But  a->  the  Senator  who  is  the  champi- 
on of  cable  television  might  well  say.  our 
champion  is  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna.  I  am  the  one  who  authored  and 
put  through  the  pole  attachment  bill, 
which  really  gave  them  economic  via- 
bility. They  could  not  get  into  any  com- 
munity because  the  particular  utilities — 
the  light  company,  the  telephone  com- 
pany, or  otherwise — were  giving  them 
prohibitive  rates  to  make  the  attach- 
ment where  economically,  they  could  not 
make  it  sound.  Unless  you  agreed  to  that 
kind  of  ransom  situation,  there  was  not 
going  to  be  cable  television  for  the  view- 
ing public  of  America.  So  I  took  their 
case  to  the  Congress.  We  got  that 
through. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  them  from  being 
raided  by  municipal  treasuries  in  the 
light  of  the  franchise,  where  we  provided 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  provide  for  that  particular 
franchise.  We  never  did  and  we  repre- 
sented to  the  cities  and  the  REA  and 
otherwise,  about  rates,  that  we  would 
not  touch  that  until  we  got  to  that  type 
of  bill. 

They  have  not  been  heard  on  the  rates 
and  it  seems  only  fair  to  me  that  within 
a  municipality — I  am  not  precluding  any 
vote,  but  certain  it  is  that  if  a  mayor 
and  a  council  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  It,  they  ought  to  have  some  author- 
ity relative  to  the  financing  of  the  rates 
in  their  own  particular  community  in 
contrast  to  being  economically  prevented 
by  pole  attachment  gimmickry  and  oth- 
erwise. Certain  it  is  that  we  do  not  have 
to  actually  force-feed  a  municipality. 
There  is  no  reason  for  us,  as  a  national 
Congress,  to  force-feed  municipalities 
and  say,  "Thou  shalt  have  cable  tele- 
vision." 

Incidentally,  as  the  cable  TV  cham- 
pion, I  have  yet  to  get  service  myself.  I 
do  not  have  it  in  my  home  in  Charleston, 
S.C;  I  do  not  have  it  in  my  home  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
hope  we  make  progress  and  it  will  finally 
get  down  to  me. 

Fair  is  fair  and  right  is  right,  Mr. 
President,  and  they  deserve  their  day  in 
court.  You  cannot  fake  the  municipali- 
ties, with  all  the  other  machinations 
going  on  in  the  national  Congress — oh, 
we  are  going  to  give  you  local  home  rule, 
we  are  going  to  give  you  block  grants, 
we  are  going  to  give  you  all  the  respon- 
sibility, and,  in  essence,  we  have  de- 
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stroyed  any  chance  financially  for  them 
to  do  anything. 

The  States  themselves — 40  of  the 
States — have  a  corporate  tax  patterned 
after  the  Federal.  We  have  reduced  taxes 
in  those  particular  States,  so  we  have 
reduced  services.  We  have  run  up  interest 
rates,  destroyed  the  bond  markets,  and 
municipalities,  trying  to  assume  these 
Unds  of  responsibilities  now  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  "new  beginning."  have 
no  wherewithal  financially  to  move  into 
this  field. 

Just  on  a  matter  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. I  would  think  the  town  of 
Portland.  Ore.,  or  Lexington,  Ky., 
or  Charleston,  S.C..  and  its  mayor  ought 
to  have  some  play  in  the  decision  on 
cable  television  and  not  have  gotten  a 
bunch  of  lobbyists  up  here  in  Washing- 
t<Mi  to  force-feed  the  municipalities  of 
America  without  a  hearing. 

I  have  served  as  chairman  for  the  last 
several  years,  since  our  friend,  John 
Pastore,  left.  I  took  over  and  have  been 
for  the  last  6  years  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  and  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  rank- 
ing member.  But  this  lobbyist  crowd  finds 
it  is  good  to  get  past  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  namely,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  the  ranking  member  and 
make  their  deals  and  bring  them  out. 
They  have  the  votes.  They  say,  "Call  the 
bill  up  and  we  shall  get  through  with  it  in 
2  hours." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  negotiations 
that  should  not  go  on  the  fioor.  They 
should  go  on  in  the  hearings,  with  the 
staff  and  everybody  working.  That  is 
the  way  of  legislation,  compromise,  and 
understanding  so  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  vote,  everybody  has  had  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  At  least  then  one  could 
say.  "Well.  I  lost,  but  at  least  I  had  a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  my  constituents 
were  heard,  and  Congress  decided  other- 
wise in  their  own  wisdom.  That  is  their 
judgment."  Here,  now,  we  have  the  thing 
so  twisted  aroimd  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  to  take  the  floor  and  say, 
it  is  a  matter  of  honor.  And  I  agree  with 
him.  It  is  a  matter  of  honor.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  honor  among  us. 

I  do  not  know  about  an  ethics  commit- 
tee, but  we  do  not  have  to  chase  around 
and  find  out  about  the  illegalities. 
Ethically,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
ought  to  know  something  about  what 
is  going  on  with  his  legislation— on  the 
thing  that  he  is  responsible  for,  or  get 
another  chairman. 

That  is  what  it  boils  down  to,  Mr. 
President,  The  Senators  cannot  be 
heard,  because  they  do  not  know.  The 
municipalities  cannot  be  heard,  because 
they  do  not  know.  The  lobbyists  bring 
them  up  and  they  force-feed  them  We 
shall  go  into  that. 

One  of  my  amendments — one  which 
I  had  a  great  interest  in — had  a  nimiber 
of  supporters.  Now  I  cannot  find  its 
initial  supporters.  They  are  making  pub- 
lic statements  now  that  this  Is  a  good 
bUl.  Again,  they  sat  on  my  sofa  and  said 
"Save  me.  This  legislation  is  going  to 
kill  me.  It  is  going  to  put  me  out  of 
biisiness." 


Now  they  come  and  say,  "Oh.  we  have 
a  little  reservation  about  It.  but  It  Is  a 
good  bill ;  it  is  a  good  bill." 

Why?  Because  the  counsel  on  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  leadership 
said,  "We  are  going  to  make  you  a  dom- 
inant carrier  imless  you  call  off  the  dogs 
and  quit  working  on  this  bill  on  the 
Senate  side."  So  the  coimsel  for  that 
particular  company  called  me  in  my 
home  State  and  says,  "Senator,  don't  be 
disturbed,  we  are  going  to  fight  It  on  the 
House  side." 

They  can  fight  It  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, as  fas  as  I  am  concerned.  That 
does  not  help  me. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  "You  are  exactly 
right."  You  are  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. I  respect  you  and  I  respect  your 
statement:  "It  is  a  matter  of  honor. 
Cities  ought  to  be  heard." 

We  might  vote  differently,  but  when 
we  start  ramming  legislation  through 
here  without  even  a  hearing — cable  tele- 
vision on  common  carrier,  every  bill  and 
every  consideration  on  communications. 
For  10  years,  it  all  has  been  separate. 

We  have  had  separate  parts,  separate 
sections.  And  we  put  in  a  bill  to  further 
television.  The  parts  that  were  left  out 
were  attached  to  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion. So  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
trying  to  repair  some  of  that  damage  and 
fulfill  what  is  really  needed  in  the  broad- 
cast field. 

But  in  the  common  carrier  field,  let 
us  cut  the  little  deals,  now  that  we  have 
taken  care  of  the  newspaper  publishem. 
They  say.  "I  don't  mind  when  A.T.  &  T. 
talks  about  free  pnterpri.se  and  competi- 
tive free  enterprise,  just  do  not  let  them 
compete  with  me."  So  we  put  in  a  legal 
barrier  where  A.T.  (t  T.  cannot  compete 
with  that  so-called  free  press. 

Free  press,  free  press,  pree  press.  Let 
us  not  get  so  free  that  people  get  com- 
petitive with  It.  Let  us  make  abso- 
lutely sure  that  we  have  a  prohibition 
on  A.T.  &  T.'s  getting  Into  this  particu- 
lar measure. 

Oh,  they  can  go  In  and  they  can  put 
out  all  the  other  innovators  in  communi- 
cations and  put  them  out  of  business  and 
everything  else,  but  do  not  come  to  the 
free  press  and  start  competing  with  uc. 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  assumed  the  Chair.) 

UP  AIISNDMCNT  NO.  483 

(.Subsequently   numbered   amendment 

No.  677) 
(Purpose:  Possible  cable  fee  compromise) 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Cannon,  myself,  and 
Senator  D'Amato.  and  ask  for  Its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRFSTDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oretron  (Mr.  Packwood), 
for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon 
and  Mr.  D'Amato,  proposes  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  403. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


Beginning  on  line  12.  page  107.  strike  out 
through  line  16.  page  107.  and  substitute  the 
following  "nals.". 

On  page  107.  Insert  the  following  at  the 
end  of  line  23: 

"(j)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (h)  and 
(I)  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
franchise  agreements  which  are  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Competition  and  Deregulation  Act  of 
1981.". 

On  page  107,  line  24,  strike  "(j)"  and  sub- 
stitute "(k)". 

On  page  140,  strike  lines  4  through  12  and 
substitute  "by  repealing  subsection  (e)  '•. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  I  referred  to  earlier 
that  will  be  discussed  by  Senator  Cannon 
tomorrow.  He  is  not  here  today.  It  is  the 
amendment  that  sets  forth  the  provisions 
empowering  municipalities  to  have  cer- 
tain powers  over  cable  companies  that  I 
described  earlier. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  will  be 
voted  on  before  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  then  his 
amendment  to  totally  strike  will  be  voted 
on  after  that. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  discuss  this 
particular  amendment  any  further. 

I  might  respond  to  several  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

One,  he  has  indicated  that  the  city 
council  should  be  entitled  to  have  some 
little  power,  some  control  over  the  fran- 
chises that  are  granted  in  this  area. 

Believe  me,  they  do  now.  They  will 
under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  restriction  now  placed  by  the 
Federal  Communitations  Commission  on 
franchise  fees,  which  is  3  percent  of 
revenues  under  normal  circumstances 
and  5  percent  in  extraordinary  cases 
where  justification  is  shown,  with  that 
exception,  the  city  council  bilaterally 
contracting  with  the  prospective  fran- 
chisee is  free  to  do  anything  it  wishes. 

It  has  to  do  It  by  contract,  but  any 
of  these  new  contracts,  any  of  these  new 
franchises  that  remain  have  2.  3.  4.  5 
or  more  years,  and  the  city  council  can 
require  anything  it  wishes  in  the  way 
of  rate  regulation,  access  channels,  and 
rates  even  on  present  pay  TV.  and  this 
bill  does  not  take  that  right  away. 

So  let  us  not  be  under  any  Illusions  as 
to  what  rights  are  being  taken  from  the 
city  council.  Their  rights  remain. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  General  Tele- 
phone dominant  carrier  argument  is  con- 
cerned. General  Telephone  is  indeed  a 
very,  very  significant  company.  It  has  a 
franchise  monopoly  in  parts  of  Los  An- 
geles, Tampa,  and,  in  fact,  I  think  it 
operates  very  significantly  in  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  In 
Senator  Hollincs"  bill  last  year,  S.  2827, 
General  Telephone  was  made  a  dominant 
carrier.  In  the  bill  that  we  have  only 
A.T.  it  T.  is  made  a  dominant  carrier, 
although  it  is  a  close  call  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  General  Telephone  should 
h&  a  dominant  carrier  or  not.  Senator 
HoLLiNGs  thought  it  should  be  last  year. 

In  any  event  at  the  moment  G.T.  &  E. 
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Is  not  a  dominant  carrier  and.  conse- 
quently, under  this  bill  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  provide  all  kinds  of  services  that 
A.T.  b  T.  Is  prohibited  from  providing, 
including  taking  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, including  updating  their  yellow 
pages,  including  anything  else  they  would 
Uke  to  do  that  A.T.  k  T.  is  prohibited 
from  doing. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wants  to  offer  an  amendment  making 
them  a  dominant  carrier,  as  he  Indicated 
last  year,  that  would  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration one  way  or  the  other;  It  is  a 
close  call.  But  I  think  the  reason  General 
Telephone  has  finally  decided  to  support 
this  bill  is  that  all  things  considered,  not 
being  classified  a  dominant  carrier,  is 
more  important  to  them  than  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  probably  more  than  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  put  together. 

Lastly,  back  to  this  element  of  sur- 
prise: I  noticed  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  an  amendment,  a  rate- 
payer amendment  of  some  kind.  It  may 
have  some  merit  or  it  may  not.  We  have 
never  seen  it  before  now.  He  has  spnmg 
it  on  us  today.  We  are  prepared  to  debate 
it  and  try  to  see  whether  it  has  merit. 

It  will  not  be  the  first  time  an  im- 
printed amendment  is  offered  and  it  will 
not  be  the  last  time.  There  are  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  that  were  offered  in 
markup  that  have  not  had  total  hearings 
during  this  session. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  Senator  frran 
South  Carolina  knows,  as  do  most  others, 
that  in  almost  every  bill  that  comes  out 
of  committee,  be  it  Appropriations, 
Budget  or  some  other  committee,  amend- 
ments are  added  that  often  did  not  have 
hearings.  It  does  not  mean  they  were 
sprung  suddenly.  It  does  not  mean  there 
was  some  nefarious  conduct  between 
parties  of  interest  and  staff  or  Members 
of  the  Senate.  It  does  not  mean  there 
was  any  mcUice. 

It  is  just  that  no  matter  how  many 
hearings  you  have,  be  It  hours,  days,  or 
weeks,  there  will  be  some  areas  that  you 
did  not  cover  In  the  hearings  or  there 
may  be  some  changes  of  circumstances 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  hear- 
ings were  held. 

To  say  for  those  reasons  alone  you  will 
not  consider  them  at  markup  would  not 
only  be  foolish,  but  Indeed  be  contrary 
to  what  every  committee  in  this  Congress 
does  from  time  to  time. 

So  let  us  not  be  fooled.  These  cable 
amendments  were  not  silently  hatched 
to  the  dead  of  night  and  sprung  full- 
blown on  the  day  of  the  markup.  They 
were  in  a  staff  draft  several  days  before 
the  markup.  Most  of  the  committee 
members  who  attended  the  markup  knew 
of  them.  There  was  no  objection  raised 
to  them  at  the  time  of  the  markup,  and 
they  passed  In  the  bUl  as  the  rest  of  the 
bill  was  reported  out  of  committee. 
Nothing  secret,  nothing  nefarious,  noth- 
ing illicit  about  that. 

So  when  we  consider  these  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  and  Senator  Cannon 
•rrives  to  explain  his  compromise,  I  hope 
we  wiU  judge  them  on  their  merits  and 
not  make  reference  to  these  amendments 
being  somehow  the  result  U  under- 
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handed  and  under-the-table  agreements, 
known  only  to  a  few  parties,  and  sprung 
at  the  last  moment  on  the  rest  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  element  of  surprise,  I  think 
I  made  that  clear  last  week.  We  were  not 
capable  of  any  surprise  last  week.  I 
would  have  loved  to  have  been  able  to 
surprise  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with 
my  amendments.  The  reason  I  could  not 
surprise  him  was  that  I  could  not  sur- 
prise myself,  I  could  not  draw  It.  I  had 
to  take  the  fioor.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon knew  that.  I  said  we  had  not  even 
been  able  to  draw  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  negotiation  with 
Senator  Thurmond.  We  did  not  even  get 
his.  We  have  not  had  Mr.  Baxter,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
antitrust,  send  up  the  administration- 
considered  amendments.  We  did  not 
even  get  that  until  an  hour  before  they 
wanted  to  call  up  this  particular  bill.  We 
did  not  know  its  provisions. 

So  at  least  I  worked  my  way  In  by  last 
we^'s  extended  debate  to  at  least  be 
able  to  surprise:  namely,  to  draw  the 
rate-payer  amendment.  I  gave  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  at  about  12:10 
when  he  came  on  the  fioor  to  call  up 
the  bill.  We  had  not  called  it  up  yet,  so 
he  had  a  good  2  w  3  hours  to  consider  It, 
and  there  will  not  be  anything  much  by 
way  of  surprise  in  that  we  retrench,  and 
that  we  realize  we  are  a  minority,  that 
I  am  the  1  on  the  vote  of  16  to  1. 

Yes.  SenatOT.  do  not  say  in  one  breath 
how  powerful  General  Telephone  is  and 
they  have  got  a  monopoly  all  out  on  the 
west  coast  and  should  not  be  a  dominant 
carrier— you  are  dead  right.  If  I  thought 
I  could  get  the  votes,  I  would  put  in  an 
amendment  to  make  them  a  dominant 
carrier.  Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  put 
all  these  futile  amendments  out?  I  have 
other  work  to  do.  I  am  not  necessarily 
the  telephone  man  or  the  communica- 
tions Senator  particularly. 

I  just,  in  conscience,  hate  to  see  a  bill 
rushed  through  with  my  colleagues  not 
even  understanding  it.  If  they  only  un- 
derstood exactly  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  "dominant  carrier"  that  would  be 
one  thing.  But  I  gave  up  on  that  partic- 
ular proposition  in  order  to  at  least  get 
a  facility  provision  that  they  all  thought 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said  it  was  necessary. 
He  said  for  2  years  "You  should  not  take 
all  of  your  faculties  out  of  A.T.  &  T.  and 
put  them  in  a  subsidiary."  I  do  not  think 
you  ever  should  because  once  you  start 
putting  them  into  a  separate  subsidiary, 
then  the  motivation,  the  incentive,  the 
tendency — obviously,   if   I  was   a   good 
manager  of  A.T.  &  T.— would  be  to  take 
all  of  my  innovations,  all  of  my  develop- 
mental progress  and  all  of  my  better 
service  and  put  it  into  that  particular 
subsidiary  and  let  the  common  carrier 
ratepayer-supported     regulated     entity 
coast  on  the  "Bell  Telephone  Hour"  and 
the  smiling  faces  of  the  district  man- 
agers at  the  rotary  clubs  for  the  next  10 
years. 

They  have  that  good  will.  That  is  why 
you  do  not  see  Senators  on  the  floor. 


Senators  cannot  believe  that  that  fine 
gentle  BeU  Telephone,  Ma  BeU.  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  job— that  is  one  of 
the  things  in  the  country  that  is  working 
is  our  telephone  system— would  harm 
anything.  And  so  in  trying  to  protect 
and  develop  a  field  of  competition  I  am 
relegated  into  the  position  of  being  the 
single  sorehead  trying  to  destroy  now 
what  is  working  in  the  country;  namely, 
our  good  communications  system. 

So  they  know  the  power  and  know  how 
to  use  the  power,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows  exacUy,  as  he  moves  in 
chess-game  fashion.  He  continues  to 
checkmate  each  day  and  the  A.T.  It  T 
crowd  moves  in  on  all  the  Senators.  You 
do  not  find  any  of  them  coming  in  and 
asking  any  questions.  You  do  not  find 
cosponsors  for  amendments.  They  will 
not  allow  It. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  when 
you  get  down  to  the  rights  of  the  city 
council— talk  to  any  mayor  If  you  are  a 
relatively  medium-  or  small-sized  town 
and  you  bring  in  cable  TV— I  have  had 
many  a  mayor  say.  "I  tell  you  I  never  get 
more  work  and  more  complaints  than  on 
the  cable  television." 

They  bring  it  in  and  then  they  leave 
it  there.  Once  they  have  that  market 
they  move  on  to  the  next  market,  and 
the  people  get  used  to  a  service.  But 
then  as  the  service  deteriorates,  no  Im- 
provements, the  rates  keep  going  up,  the 
mayors  ask.  "What  can  I  do?"  The  only 
alternative  is  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely 
and  try  to  get  somebody  else  in. 
Now,  if  they  can  set  the  fees,  if  they 

had  some  kind  of  regulatory  powers I 

am  talking  about  the  rights  of  the  mayor. 
They  do  not  have  any.  Sure,  they  have  to 
either  kill  or  let  them  In  or  let  them  out. 
But  that  is  no  regulatory  right  over  them 
to  try  to  improve  the  service  and  bring 
about  reasonable  service  and  reasonable 
rates.  They  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
authority. 

So  they  have  an  octopus  on  their 
hands  that  either  overpowers  them  and 
they  let  it  go  and  If  they  do  not,  they  get 
in  such  a  bad  situation  whereby  then 
the  public  can  understand  that  that  is 
all  the  mayor  can  do  about  it,  and  that  is 
an  educational  process  in  itself.  But 
when  they  flnally  understand  it.  then 
they  can  corral  the  votes  on  the  city 
council  and  then  they  can  threaten,  "All 
right,  now,  we  have  the  votes." 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  this 
procedure — get  the  votes  first.  He  is  the 
best  I  have  seen  at  it. 

Then  the  mayor,  after  he  has  gotten 
the  votes  and  everything  can  say,  "All 
right,  you  either  do  this  or  else  we  are 
lifting  your  franchise  and  we  will  give  it 
to  somebody  else." 

Now.  that  is  not  proper  administration 
of  any  kind  of  facility  or  service  in  a 
community  in  America.  So  the  city  coun- 
cils do  not  have  those  rights  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  be  heard  on  them 
and  members  have  not  been  able  to  be 
heard  and  this  substitute  does  not  give 
a  hearing. 

The  mayors  are  saying:  "Should  we 
go  along  with  the  compromise  because 
that  is  the  best  we  can  do?"  It  is  just 
like  GTE:   "Can  I  go  along  with  the 
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compromise?  Because,  yes,  at  least  I  am 
not  a  dominant  carrier  but  he  will  make 
me  a  dominant  carrier  IX  I  complain, 
so  I  better  go  ahead  and  say  It  is  a  toe 
bill  when  they  tell  me  it  will  put  them 
out  of  business."  And  that  brings  to  the 
fore  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina are  concerned  about.  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  think  it  will  lend  to  the  credi- 
bility <rf  us  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee who  have  been  treating  these  mat- 
ters over  the  many  years.  It  is  not  good 
to  wheel  and  deal  just  with  the  Wash- 
ington reps,  working  out  a  little  amend- 
ment and  get  out  a  dear  colleague  let- 
ter and  say  that  is  a  good  study. 

Let  me  see  If  I  can  find  a  copy  of  that 
letter  that  they  got  together  on.  Here 
it  is. 

Well,  they  dated  that  the  30th. 
I  received  it  only  now.  Talk  about  your 
surprises.  This  is  October  5.  They  had 
this  ready  since  September  30. 

DxAK  Colleaouk:  We  h»ve  all  i««n  •  grest 
imi  of  activity  surrounding  the  cable  pro- 
visions of  S.  898. 

We  have  Men  a  great  deal  of  activity. 

1  wonder  why  the  activity  if  every- 
body has  seen  it.  known  it,  understood 
it.  and  everything  else? 

Frankly,  the  degree  of  controveny  In  our 
Judgment  exceeds  the  magnitude  of  the 
Issues  Involved. 

Put  staff  together  and  they  will  come 
out  with  some  of  the  damdest  "bunkol- 
ogy"  you  ever  heard  of. 

Frankly,  the  degree  of  contrversy  In  our 
Judgment  exceeds  the  magnitude  of  the  U- 
sues  Involved,  but  both  the  cities  and  the 
cable  Industry  apparently  have  dug  In  their 
heels  on  the  matter. 

We  are  reasonable  men.  The  cities 
and  the  cable  TV  Industry,  they  have 
dug  in  their  heels?  They  are  arbitrary, 
we  are  so  reasonable?  They  signed  their 
names,  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
They  ought  to  be  embarrassed  to  put 
this  kind  of  letter  out. 

They  know  the  truth.  The  poor  cities 
have  been  caught.  And  if  there  is  any 
kind  of  activity,  you  should  try  to  first 
find  what  was  going  on  and,  second,  try 
to  get  a  Senator  that  has  not  already 
been  committed  to  a  position  on  this  one 
to  give  them  what?  Nothing  other  than 
a  hearing.  That  is  all  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  asking  for.  He  is  not  asking 
you  to  take  any  particular  position.  But 
he  is  saying  that  on  a  common  carrier 
bill,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  have  the 
cities  come  in  and  feel  like  they  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard  without  all  of  this 
bunk  about  activity  and  the  heels  dug 
In.  But  we  are  reasonable  men  now  and 
are  going  to  give  you  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  or  else  and  you  go  out  and 
get  the  votes  for  this  one. 

And  then  they  list  this  thing  down 
here.  "This  is  reasonable  and  fair,"  It 
says  down  here  at  the  bottom. 

Well,  you  heard  the  chairman  and  he 
has  been  in  here  for  years.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  get 
up  and  say  it  was  a  matter  of  honor  if  it 
were  not. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  the  floor? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HCXililNOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man suggested  and  I  am  prepared  to  call 
up  the  ratepayer  amendmoit. 

Preparatory  to  laying  that  down, 
though.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
mento  generally  on  the  bill  Itself  for  1 
minute. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  last  Thursday 
I  took  the  floor  to  oppose  the  motion  to 
proceed  with  S.  898,  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1981.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  fili- 
buster this  legislation.  And.  I  might  say 
in  emphasis,  that  obviously  you  get  in- 
terested parties  and  there  would  be  many 
who  would  like  to  filibuster  legislation, 
perhaps  carry  the  debate  over  until  after 
the  break  and  hopefully  the  pressure  of 
the  appropriations  bills,  budgetary,  de- 
fense matters.  AWAC8  debate  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind  would  then  say 
they  just  do  not  have  time  enough. 

I  am  the  first  and  I  have  drafted  and 
I  have  submitted  over  the  past  several 
years,  as  was  indicated  in  earlier  debate, 
legislation  to  update  the  1934  Communi- 
cation Act.  I  believe  that  A.T.  Ii  T.  should 
be  altowed  to  come  out  from  under  its 
1956  consent  degree  whereby  they  would 
not  compete  in  the  readily  made  com- 
munications field  of  data,  computeriza- 
tion, information  extension,  and  other- 
wise. On  the  cOTitrary.  that  they  would 
stay  just  to  their  common  carrier,  regu- 
lar telephone  service  to  the  using  pub- 
lic. I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  come 
in  because,  in  reality,  they  are  entering 
in  one  form  or  another.  And  I  do  not 
think  the  present  law  permits  the  proper 
regulation  of  opening  up  this  compet- 
itive market.  So  I  have  been  moving  for 
a  bill  Just  Uke  many  others. 

I  am  not  going  to  now,  even  though 
in  a  minority.  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
the  ground  and  Just  say.  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  filibuster  the  bill."  I 
hope  some  will  listen.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  response  and  I  am  very  hopeful  in 
the  end  that  we  can  get  some  com- 
promises, if  not  there  within  the  Senate, 
at  least  over  on  the  House  side,  to  bring 
up  a  responsible  measure  that  will  bring 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  into  the  field  of  competition  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

I  believed  then,  last  week,  that  we 
should  all  have  a  reasonable  time  to  re- 
view the  bill.  We  have  had  that  weekend 
now  and  I  have  sent  around  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  and  copies  of  amendments 
to  be  presented. 

This  bill  represents  10  years  of  Senate 
effort  and  it  will  have  monumental  re- 
percussions on  the  ratepayers,  both  large 
and  small,  business  and  residential,  as 
well  as  within  the  communications  and 
data  processing  industries. 


Despite  the  significance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, it  was  not  until  Just  prior  to  last 
Thiursday's  debate  that  we  saw  the  final 
version  of  a  series  of  «unendments  nego- 
tiated by  Senators  Packwooo  and  Thub- 

MOND. 

These  amendments  alter  many  of  the 
bill's  provisions  and  deserve  thoughtful 
analysis.  I  strongly  believe  that  we  need- 
ed that  time  to  review.  We  repeatedly 
heard,  Mr.  President,  the  argument  that 
any  requirement  imposed  on  A.T.  li  T. 
alone  would  be  unfair.  In  other  words, 
why  should  A.T.  Ik  T.  be  treated  like  any 
other  company? 

Tht  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  that  be- 
cause of  its  size,  its  publicly  sanctioned 
position,  its  control  of  essential  facilities, 
its  very  nature  and  historical  genesis 
mandate  that  it  is  Just  not  like  everyone 
else.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is — and  let 
us  not  get  off  on  the  size,  which  too  often 
is  discussed  because  of  the  old  wag  about 
the  800-pound  gorilla  who  sits  anywhere 
he  pleases — it  is  a  publicly  sanctioned 
position  which,  in  turn,  has  given  It  that 
wealth,  that  power,  and  that  size. 

Those  who  listen,  and  I  who  speak, 
have  an  equal  interest,  we  have  a  finan- 
cial Investment.  All  of  us  have  Invested 
over  the  many,  many  years  into  the  tre- 
mendous success  story  of  A.T.  It  T.  and 
we  have  invested  in  its  sanctioned  posi- 
tion. We  have  guaranteed  it  a  profit. 

Heavens  above.  Is  that  not  a  wonder- 
ful thing?  I  know  all  the  particular  tele- 
phone calls  I  am  getting  on  high  interest 
rates,  with  small  businesses  going  imder. 
I  have  lost  my  automobile  dealer  and  I 
have  lost  a  lot  of  good  friends  with  this 
high  interest  rate.  But  here  we  have  an 
entity  that  is  what?  It  is  guaranteed 
that  it  cannot  suffer  from  high  interest 
rates.  All  it  does  is  to  go  in  and  list  the 
interest  rates  and  finances,  showing  ex- 
actly what  it  is,  and  it  is  guaranteed  a 
return.  Imagine  that. 

So  they  have  been  built  up  over  the 
many,  many  years,  and  I  think  In  a  gen- 
eral sense  still  feel  that  trust  capacity 
they  have  had  with  the  using  public. 
Namely.  "If  you  give  us  this  monopoly, 
if  you  give  us  this  protection  from  loss, 
if  you  give  us  this  guaranteed  profit, 
then  we.  in  turn,  will  guarantee  you 
progress  and  the  best  ccMnmunications 
system  in  the  entire  world." 

I  think  they  have  fUled  their  contract 
and  filled  it  admirably.  I  do  not  really 
deprecate  in  any  sense  the  public  rela- 
tions efforts  made  by  A.T.  It  T.  Like  any 
good  company,  they  should  make  those. 
They  should  have  what  I  have  referred 
to  as  the  smiling  division  managers  at 
the  Rotary  Club  participating  in  the  com- 
munity activities.  That  is  good  business. 
They  have  not  operated  necessarily  in 
all  times  like  a  monopoly,  but  they  have 
operated  like  they  did  have  competition 
and  they  did  have  reason  to  satisfy  the 
public  and  keep  their  skirts  clean,  mov- 
ing forward  in  research,  development, 
and  improvements. 

But  once  you  have  them  there,  now 
you  are  going  to  take  all  these  moneys. 
Western  Electric,  all  its  financial  power. 
$150  billion,  and  you  are  going  to  say 
that  that  can  now  go,  in  a  general  sense, 
at  least  beyond  the  premises  equipment, 
taking  the  telephones  from  here  and 
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transferring  it  under  S.  898,  realizing  it 
will  not  enter  the  separate  entity. 

In  fact,  in  my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
is  one  of  the  particular  points  I  am  mak- 
ing. Someone  asks,  "Where  did  you  get 
the  multibillion  dollar  amount?" 

That  has  been  emphasized  by  AT.  k  T. 
on  this  separate  subsidiary.  What  wUl  it 
be  the  day  the  law  passes?  A  $17  billion 
company. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frcnn 
Oregon  Just  referred  to  a  $12  billion 
company,  QTE,  next  to  A.T.  It  T.  Well, 
OTE  will  find  a  $17  billion  competitor 
unregulated  the  next  day,  side  by  side. 
Much  of  that  financial  worth  is  In  all 
that  equipment  that  you  have  in  your 
house  and  everywhere  else.  You  will  not 
be  calling  about  that  equipment.  You 
call  for  the  service  at  A.T.  it  T.  But  the 
equipment  will  be  in  that  separate  sub- 
sidiary, unregulated,  uncontrolled,  and 
setting  its  competitive  price. 

A.T.  It  T.  controls  over  80  percent  of 
the  communications  business.  It  owns 
and  operates  most  local  telephone  sys- 
tems, with  sales  of  about  70  percent  of 
the  telephones,  and  controls  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  long-distance  revenues  as 
well  as  the  local  and  long-distance  facil- 
ities essential  to  competitors  and  cus- 
tomers. 

It  is  very,  very  difficult  to  talk  sense 
on  this  particular  pomt  because  immedi- 
ately someone  would  discern  a  prejudice 
or  bias.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  really 
come  mentally  to  grips.  But  let  me  make 
an  attempt  at  it  by  paralleUng  A.T.  It  T. 
with  the  airline  industry. 

If  this  were  the  airline  industry,  it 
would  be  as  though  the  largest  carrier. 
United,  had  routes  to  every  airport  in 
the  country  and  abroad,  flew  90  percent 
of  the  traffic,  owned  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  airplanes,  Boeing,  owned 
most  of  the  airports  in  the  country, 
owned  most  of  the  taxi  services,  owned 
most  of  the  bus  and  limousine  services, 
and  owned  the  ticket  concessions  and  all 
the  baggage  concessions. 

Who  would  propose  in  a  situation  of 
that  kind  to  treat  that  airline  and  Air 
Florida  alike?  Heavens  above. 

You  and  I  have  to  know  what  we  are 
talldng  about  when  we  talk  about 
A.T.  It  T.  coming  in  and  getting  all 
wound  up  and  souped  up  in  the  conver- 
sation of  competition.  We  are  trying  to 
bring  them  into  a  field  which  has  not 
developed  as  a  competitive  field.  I  can- 
not emphasize  that  enough  to  my  col- 
leagues. If  I  had  all  100  of  us  here.  I 
would  emphasize  one  thing,  that  at  this 
particular  point  there  is  no  competition. 

They  have  some  competition  on  their 
equipment,  but  on  the  general  transmis- 
sion, the  general  services,  long  distance 
and  everything  else,  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica. Ford  Motor  Co.,  Boeing,  Chase  Man- 
hattan, the  big  users,  those  who  pay  a 
$60  million  telephone  bill  a  year.  wUl  tell 
you  that  there  is  not  competition.  The 
field  of  competition  is  there  but  it  is 
not  there.  It  is  certainly  not  there  with 
respect  to  what  A.T.  It  T.  is  going  to  get 
Into. 

In  bringing  it  in  there,  cognizant  of 
stee  and  financial  power,  cognizant  of 
the  field  itself  not  having  developed 
properly,  we  are  saying,  "All  right,  let  us 


move  ahead  anyway,  but  let  vs  draw 
clear  lines  so  they  will  know,  the  public 
will  know,  and  its  competition  will  know 
exactly  the  ground  rules  for  entering 
the  particular  competitive  market." 

A.T.  It  T.'s  uniqueness  derives  from 
more  than  size  and  control  of  key  facili- 
ties, although  with  $150  billion  in  assets 
it  clearly  dwarfs  such  gitints  as  Exxon. 
General  Motors,  and  IBM.  We.  the  pub- 
lic, have  granted  A.T.  It  T.  a  monopoly. 
For  many  years  our  communications 
poUcy  placed  public  support  behind,  in 
essence,  one  company.  Given  such  a  pub- 
lic grant.  A.T.  It  T.  has  developed  the 
best  telephone  system  in  the  world.  In 
setting  a  new  poUcy  direction,  the  pub- 
lic role  in  making  A.T.  It  T.  what  it  is 
today  must  not  be  forgotten. 

A.T.  It  T..  Mr.  President,  is  not  now 
free  to  operate  like  other  companies.  It 
has  agreed  to  restrict  itself,  imder  the 
1956  consent  decree,  to  only  regulated 
operations. 

They  consented  to  that  decree,  and  in 
the  particular  charge  made  in  the  court 
proceedings  they  said.  "We  will  consent 
to  this  decree.  It  is  not  that  we  have 
been  unjust  or  unfair,  or  inconsiderate." 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  A.T.  It  T.'s  con- 
sent which  brought  them  to  this  par- 
ticular position. 

Now  A.T.  It  T.  wishes  to  participate  in 
the  unregulated  private  arena.  In  lifting 
these  previous  restrictions,  we  must  un- 
derstand why  they  were  imposed  as  well 
as  continuing,  albeit  possibly  different, 
restrictions  are  necessary. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President. 
A.T.  It  T.  thus  is  not  like  everyone  else. 
In  changing  the  1934  Communications 
Act  to  meet  today's  needs,  we,  the  Con- 
gress, have  an  obligation  to  consider 
A.T.  It  T.'s  unique  qualities — its  public 
responsibilities,  its  current  operations, 
its  dominance  of  markets  and  its  control 
of  needed  facilities— and  fashion  re- 
sponsive policies. 

No  one  is  suggesting  that  A.T.  It  T.  be 
penalized.  All  the  bills  I  have  worked  on 
have  permitted  A.T.  It  T.  to  partclpate 
in  unregulated  markets  and  to  enter  new 
fields  that  are  related  to  communica- 
tions. Recognizing  A.T.  It  T.'s  uniqueness, 
these  bills,  like  S.  898.  required  A.T.  L  T. 
to  establish  a  fully  separated  subsidiary 
through  which  it  must  conduct  its  un- 
regulated activities.  The  debate  today  is 
joined  over  the  nature  of  the  full  separa- 
tion requirements. 

Recognizing  there  is  no  magic  set  of 
requirements,  no  formula  for  the  sub- 
sidiary, the  goal  should  be  an  impartial 
business  relationship;  a  subsidiary  which 
will  act  as  a  separate  profit  and  loss 
center.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  entire 
A.T.  It  T.  firm  should  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  subsidiary  and  should  not 
suffer  serious  diseconomies. 

We  would  not  want  the  subsidiary  to 
be  a  financial  burden  on  the  regularly 
regulated  common  carrier  service,  be- 
cause, then,  there  would  be  a  ground- 
swell  of  let  us  turn  back  that  law  right 
now  and  get  them  out,  because  our  serv- 
ice has  suffered  so  badly  and  our  rates 
have  gone  up.  That  losing  proposition  of 
a  subsidiary  that  you  put  so  many  re- 


strictions on  that  it  could  not  possibly 
make  money,  it  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed, now  is  damaging  the  parent  com- 
pany. 

That  Is  a  concern.  Equally,  there  is 
a  concern  of,  "Wait  a  minute,  you  have 
taken  all  of  the  equipment.  You  have 
taken  my  telephone  that  is  worth  at  least 
$50 — I  could  not  go  out  and  buy  one  for 
less — and  you  have  transferred  it  out  of 
my  home  on  the  lK>ok5.  in  essence,  from 
A.T.  It  T.  to  the  new  subsidiary,  at  a  cost 
of  $25.  So  there,  you  have  l>ought  my 
new  phone  worth  $50  at  a  $25  price." 

That  means  it  is  by  one-half,  the 
ownership  of  telephones  in  the  regular 
common  carrier  or  A.T.  Ii  T.  ownership 
carried  on  Its  books,  it  has  depreciated 
that  much  in  value  and,  therefore,  to  get 
the  proper  return  to  make  the  stock- 
holders happy,  to  get  the  money  for  serv- 
ices, to  get  the  money — what?  We  need 
an  increase  in  rates.  We  have  suffered 
the  loss. 

Yes,  this  bill  U  complicated.  Yes.  the 
procedure  is  complicated.  It  must  be. 
Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
a  little  time  in  considering  these  par- 
ticular fmiendments  in  this  particular 
bill.  The  entire  A.T.  It  T.  firm  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  suijsidiary  and 
should  not  suffer  serious  diseconomies. 

S.  898,  even  with  the  new  proposed 
Thurmond  amendments,  falls  amend- 
ments, falls  short  of  this  goal.  Addition- 
ally, the  bill  creates  exemptions  where 
the  structural  separations  requirements 
will  not  even  apply. 

Mr.  President,  a  competitive  market- 
place must  be  insured.  Because  of 
A.T.  It  T.'s  vast  market  dominance,  true 
competition  does  not  exist  in  any  com- 
munications market.  Without  meaning- 
ful separation  between  the  regulated 
parent  and  the  unregulated  affiliate- 
subsidiary — competition  will  not  develop, 
and  deregulation  will  merely  permit 
A.T.  It  T.  to  remonopolize  outside  the 
protection  of  regulation.  These  separa- 
tion requirements  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  parent  from  using  its  present 
market  dominance  to  favor  the  affiliate 
over  the  compeUtors  of  the  affiliate. 
They  also  serve  to  protect  ratepayers. 
Favoritism  can  take  many  forms — ^loans 
at  low  interest,  transfers  of  undervalued 
equipment  or  technical  market  informa- 
tion, and  better  Interconnection  rights. 

Put  yourself,  not  as  some  thieving  or 
unconscionable,  dishonest,  or  scheming 
kind  of  manager,  put  yourself  as  a  com- 
petitive, honest,  aggressive  manager  that 
A.T.  It  T.  has— and  I  say  that  not  in  any 
snide  way.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
Mr.  Charlie  Brown.  I  have  complimented 
him  many,  many  times.  He  is  an  out- 
standing head  of  A.T.  It  T.  Put  yourself 
in  his  shoes.  Put  yourself  in  anyone  else's 
shoes  running  A.T.  &  T.  with  the  law,  let 
us  say  S.  898.  enacted  and  on  the  statute 
books  of  America.  Under  this  bill,  you 
give  loans.  Everybody  is  out  trying  to  get 
a  loan.  If  you  are  not  trying  to  roll  over 
your  loan  or  pay  for  your  house  or  help  a 
child  get  a  loan  for  a  house  or  helping 
pay  for  a  car  or  whatever  you  are  doing 
you  are  not  living  In  America  this  past 
year.  We  all  have  been  rolling  over  loans, 
getting  additional  ones,  waiting  for 
Reaganomics  to  work.  I  hope  we  can  wait 
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long  enough.  That  is  another  subject  I 
would  like  to  talk  on. 

But  let  us  say  loans  come  up  and  the 
subsidiary  says:  Look,  we  go  out  on  the 
market  and  the  financial  counselors  say, 
do  not  issue  those  bonds.  Do  not  try  to 
issue  stock  the  way  it  is  now.  It  will  sell 
off  for  $20,  $21,  $22  when  we  ought  to  be 
getting  $122. 

I  am  going  to  watch  it  closely,  Mr. 
President.  I  might  get  a  little  amend- 
ment on  there  to  allow  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  me  to  buy  a  little  of  this 
stock.  If  we  can  get  into  that  separate 
subsidiary  to  go  along  with  my  stock 
ownership,  I  am  a  little  greedy.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  would  like  to  own  a  Uttle  of 
it  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  get  into 
the  Security  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion— because  I  happen  to  have  both 
budgets.  We  have  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  and  we  get  SEC's  budget  and 
we  get  FCC's  budget.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  not  in  the 
league  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  You  get  the  10-K  reports 
and  you  have  a  business  doing  business 
or  else.  You  do  not  have  all  of  this  ritu- 
alistic legal  maneuvering. 

We  have  gotten  entirely  too  litigious 
in  America.  We  are  talking  about  com- 
peting with  JaoHn.  There  are  onlv  12  000 
lawyers  in  Japan  for  her  150  mi"ion 
people,  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  648  000  lawyers  in  this 
country.  They  are  all  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork.  Everywhere  vou  look  around, 
we  have  lawyers  doing  things.  With  the 
FCC  in  th's  bill,  we  will  have  748.000 
lawyers  when  we  get  through  with  this. 
My  occupation  was  law.  I  wish  I  could 
get  back  to  the  income. 

Mr.  President,  these  lawvers,  with 
loans  at  low  interest  rates,  will  say.  do 
not  get  that  loan,  so  it  is  a  normal  busi- 
ness th'ng.  It  is  not  a  sinister,  crooked 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  legal 
and  very  good  business  to  try  to  get  a 
loan  at  a  low  interest  rate. 

We  are  under  a  growing,  burgeoning 
economy  in  what  we  might  call  the  "Sun 
Belt."  A.T.  &  T.  has  been  a  forerunner. 
They  can  smell  it.  they  can  count  it,  thev 
can  realize  it.  they  can  see  where  the 
telephones  are  coming.  They  can  buy  a 
lot,  quicker  than  anybody,  in  my  back- 
yard. They  know  5,  or  10  years  ahead  of 
time  that  they  ought  to  get  a  site  there 
and  iret  it  in  a  cood  nlace  and  get  it  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  hold  it  for  10  years. 
Then,  thereafter,  thev  get  a  contract  and 
they  build  the  additional  facility  when 
the  residential  area,  let  us  say.  develops. 
All  thev  have  to  do  is  save  that  X  amount 
of  billion  dollars  for  new  facilities,  for 
new  residential  development  areas,  let  us 
say,  in  California  right  on  around 
through  the  Sim  Belt.  All  they  have  to 
do  Is  roll  that  over;  not  the  loan,  just 
roll  over  that  particular  corporate  plan. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  to  any  particular 
market. 

We  will  just  roll  over  that  amount  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  iust  hold  up  a 
year  on  that  and  give  it  to  the  separate 
subsidiary;  because,  after  all.  it  is  going 
to  be  unregulated.  They  can  make  a 
profit,  and  we  give  it  a  good  running 
start.  If  we  have  a  slight  loss  cr  a  conse- 


quent loss  over  the  1  year  for  those 
facilities,  we  go  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission  and  show  our  books. 

We  are  not  smsat  enough  to  go  out  10 
years  ahead  and  buy  all  these  lots  and 
develop  them.  Why  should  we  be  so 
smart  and  judicious  and  businesslike 
with  a  major  entity  on  development 
when  we  can  hold  that  back  for  3  or 
4  years,  pick  up  billions,  and  take  this 
subsidiary,  and  we  can  have  it  so  finan- 
cially strong  with  loans  and  low  inter- 
est—we give  it  to  them  for  next  to  no 
interest.  Who  is  to  say  differently,  unless 
we  adopt  these  amendments? 

Transfers  of  undervalued  equipment: 
I  have  already  mentioned  my  telephone. 
They  can  undervalue  it  when  it  comes  to 
the  telephone  and  put  it  back  over.  How 
much  does  a  telephone  cost?  We  have  to 
get  someone  around  here  who  knows 
something  about  telephones.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  one  costs.  I  am  going  to 
find  out  how  much  it  costs  before  the 
night  is  over. 

I  know  that  the  prices  have  jumped. 
We  have  sm  exercise  that  goes  on  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Some  of  us  retire  or  lose 
out;  some  of  us  are  elected.  A  whole  new 
crop  sets  about  a  whole  new  change  of 
offices,  and  every  t'me  the  offices  change, 
they  change  the  phones.  Senator  X  goes 
out  and  Senator  Y  comes  in  any  says,  "I 
don't  like  the  arrangement,"  and  changes 
all  the  phones. 

I  know  from  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill  that  I  was  paying  50-some  dol- 
lars just  to  change  the  phone  fro.n  here 
to  there,  and  another  $50  to  change  the 
phone  from  there  to  tbrre  and  they  auto- 
matically started  charging  me.  You 
shou'd  see  oi'r  ohnne  bill  that  your  tax- 
payers are  paying  for. 

Undervalued  equipment,  technica' 
market  information:  They  will  hire 
Richard  Helms  as  head  of  Bell  Labs; 
and  everything  you  find  there,  keep  it  a 
secret.  Get  a  man  from  the  CIA.  Talk 
about  a  covert  activity,  if  they  have  anv 
sense  at  all,  if  S.  898  passes,  they  will 
say.  "Yes.  we  want  a  lot  of  scientists 
a  lot  of  bright  people,  but  let  them  work 
like  they're  working  for  the  KGB.  Do 
not  let  anybody  find  out  anything  at  any 
time.  We  will  come  as  directors  of  the 
company  and  find  out  the  first  order  of 
basiness,  whether  we  should  give  it  to  the 
public  on  a  regulated  bsisis." 

It  was  not  out  of  benevolence.  All  these 
improvements  came  along  because  they 
had  nowhere  else  to  go;  or  they  came 
along  only  after  some  of  these  little  com- 
petitors, these  little  fieas  around  the  ele- 
phant and  these  little  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes around  the  elephant,  picked  at 
us  enough  to  make  us  give  that  push- 
button telephone.  That  is  how  we  finally 
got  it.  We  found  it.  but  they  did  not  sur- 
face it,  as  they  say  In  the  secretive  trade. 
So,  the  first  order  of  business  with  S. 
898  is,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  get  hold 
of  the  past  Director  of  the  CIA,  who 
understands  covert  activities,  and  keep 
all  the  developments  at  Bell  Labs  secret. 
Then  give  them  to  our  subsidiary  which 
has  the  low-interest  loan  and  a  low- 
valued  transfer  of  equipment  and  the  ex- 
clusive first  call  on  the  development  of 
the  taxpayers'  Bell  Labs. 
That  is  my  Bell  Labs  up  there.  I  like  It. 


I  helped  pay  for  it;  you  helped  pay  for  it. 
It  belongs  to  the  public  generally,  but  the 
public  generally  now  is  not  necessarily 
going  to  get  its  benefits  first.  They  will 
have  to  stand  in  line  behind  the  sub- 
siditu-y,  under  this  arrangement. 

So,  we  should  not  underestimate  the 
value  and  need  for  clear  separations.  We 
had  not  asked  for  divestiture.  When  I 
was  handling  this  bill  for  the  past  4  years 
and  we  had  my  distinguished  colleague 
Representative  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  of 
California,  they  called  for  a  divestiture 
of  Western  Electric.  I  mention  that  only 
as  an  indication  of  our  attitude  in  the 
approach  to  this  particular  measure.  We 
were  not  asking  for  total  divestiture.  But 
in  trying  to  be  reasonable  and  bring  them 
in,  we  asked  for  clear  separations. 

The  antitrust  laws  cannot  adequately 
fill  the  role.  How  many  years  has  the 
telephone  case  been  going  on?  Seven 
years  it  has  been  going  on.  Seven  years 
of  A.T.  Ii  T.  lawyers. 

They  talk  about  Legal  Services.  They 
do  not  want  the  hungry  poor  to  be  able 
to  find  a  lawyer  and  go  before  a  magis- 
trate to  protect  his  landlord- tenant  rights 
so  he  will  not  be  ousted  onto  the  side- 
walk. If  there  is  domestic  difficulty, 
they  do  not  want  access  to  equal  justice 
under  law  in  America,  with  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  They  do  not  want 
the  poor  to  be  able  to  get  a  lawyer  in 
adoption  or  child  custody  cases.  No  law- 
yer makes  money  on  those  cases.  They  do 
not  want  to  fool  with  them.  We  oldtimers 
used  to  volunteer  for  that.  But  the  vol- 
unteers have  gone  out  the  window.  They 
do  not  want  that  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

But  they  do  want  to  write  off  7  years 
of  expenses  for  lawyers.  Who  pays  for  it? 
The  taxpayers.  That  is  a  write-off  ex- 
pense. Large  corporations  of  America 
can  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
in  this  litigious  society  we  have,  and 
write  it  all  down  as  a  tax  writeoff,  so  that 
the  revenue  picture,  when  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  Government  back  into  the 
black,  will  be  impacted  upon  further. 

But,  then,  when  we  get  to  what  we 
call  a  new  beginning  and  we  get  to  the 
hungry  poor,  they  say  no  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

Justice  Powell,  when  he  was  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  sought 
an  implementation  of  that,  with  the 
American  Bar  trying  to  fulfill  this  need 
in  our  society,  so  that  we  could  have 
justice  under  law.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  that.  We  cannot  afford  it.  We  can 
only  afford  this  crowd  and  the  antitrust 
lawyers. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  not  adequate. 
The  current  Justice  Department  case 
has  been  going  on  for  7  years,  and  now. 
with  the  new  administration,  the  Justice 
Department  is  threatening  to  shut  it 
down. 

Further,  MCI,  a  corporation,  in  its 
private  antitrust  case  against  A.T.  ti  T, 
needed  many  years  to  gain  a  $1.8  billion 
judgment.  MCI  will  not  see  this  money 
until  years  of  appeals  are  completed. 
They  had  better  not  count  on  that  yet. 
because  the  interest  is  running.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  It  could  be  7  to  9  percent 
in  that  kind  of  litigation.  I  have  not 
been  in  it  recently.  I  have  been  it  it  be- 
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fore,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  Is  lush,  it 
is  plush,  and  the  lawyers  have  a  great 
temptation  to  begin  to  represent  them- 
selves. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  is  to 
come  to  a  decision,  a  verdict,  a  conclu- 
sion, a  final  order.  So  the  lawyers  on  both 
sides  have  a  propensity  to  keep  those 
cases  going  on,  like  Tennyson's  brook, 
forever. 

Datran  went  bankrupt  before  they 
saw  a  dime  of  judgment  money.  They  al- 
ready had  gone  bankrupt,  out  of  busi- 
ness; and  after  the  bankruptcy,  they  fi- 
nally won  their  case. 

So  we  are  not  making  up  horror  stories 
of  any  kind.  We  are  telling  you  what  the 
situation  is  in  the  real  world. 

S.  898,  even  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, falls  to  provide  for  the  kind  of 
structural  separations  that  allow  a  com- 
petitive marketplace  to  develop. 

What  we  should  be  seeking  in  princi- 
ple is  a  set  of  requirements  that  will  make 
the  unregulated  affiliate  succeed  or  fail 
on  its  own  merits.  This  legislation,  on 
the  other  hand,  aUows  the  affairs  of  the 
the  regulated  parent  and  the  unregulated 
affiliate  to  become  so  intertwined  that 
untangling  them  is  practically  impossi- 
ble. Favoritism  can  fiow  endlessly.  The 
legislation  then  trusts  this  impossible 
task  of  imtangling  to  whom — to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  a  reg- 
ulatory agency  that  has  never  been  able 
to  even  determine  the  cost  of  A.T.  &  T. 
services. 

We  have  been  trying  over  the  years,  15 
years  to  this  Senator's  experience,  to  find 
out  the  cost  of  long  distance  and  find 
out  the  cost  of  local  service,  ever  since 
we  have  been  in  this  game,  and  it  Is  a 
very  interesting  one,  obviously,  but  it  is 
also  frustrating  because  we  will  have 
witnesses  come  un  and  say  the  long  dis- 
tance and  business  service  is  subsidizing 
^he  residential  users,  and  we  will  have 
others  come  up  and  say  the  residential 
users  are  subsidiz  jig  the  business  and  the 
long-distance  calls. 

Wherein  is  the  truth?  Ask  the  FCC. 
That  is  a  simple  question.  They  have  yet 
to  find  out.  They  have  tried.  They  do  not 
have  enough  accountants.  They  cannot 
find  the  facts.  They  get  the  hocfts  in  and 
they  change  again,  and  they  go  study 
some  more,  and  it  has  been  going  on. 

Now  we  are  asking  A.T.  ti  T.  to  find 
this  obscure  thing.  Maybe  they  have  a 
secret  agent  down  there  who  is  in  charge 
of  finding  that  cost?  Make  him  the  head 
of  Bell  Labs  to  keep  everything  a  secret 
because  we  cannot  find  out  their  costs. 
They  just  say  give  it  to  the  FCC,  which 
has  proven  totally  Incompetent  and  in- 
capable of  handling  it. 

More  than  just  to  learn  cost,  try  to  en- 
force orders.  There  have  been  at  least  a 
dozen  orders  on  the  particular  rates 
where  the  Commissioners  came  back  and 
said  there  is  no  economic  foundation  for 
this  particular  rate,  to  cease  and  desist, 
and  they  have  continued  to  charge  a  rate 
and  they  cannot  do  anything  about  it 
but  keep  on  appealing,  and  we  hire  more 
lawyers  and  we  hire  more  lawyers  and 
they  just  go  along  with  advertising  law- 
yers, the  "Bell  Telephone  Hour"  lawyers, 
the  district  managers  at  the  Rotary  Club 
smiling  and  going  along,  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do.  Now  they  say  in  order  to  de- 


termine those  things  let  the  FCC  make  a 
determinati(Hi. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  just  a 
week  before  last  published  a  report 
which  in  detail  discusses  those  falling. 

Here  was  the  audit  arm  of  the  National 
Congress  going  in  in  an  Impartial  fash- 
ion, not  Senators  who  have  been  trying 
to  learn  of  this  information  or  may  have 
developed  a  particular  feel  over  the  years 
with  respect  to  A.T.  &  T.  or  FCC.  Here 
is  the  impartial  body  with  the  credibil- 
ity that  they  deserve  going  in,  and  we 
will  get  that  particular  report  and  we 
will  put  it  in  the  Record  later  on  show- 
ing that  there  is  no  chance.  There  is  no 
chance.  I  should  say,  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  make 
those  lands  of  findings.  They  caiinot  do 
the  job  they  have  right  now. 

Accordingly,  stronger  structural  sepa- 
rations are  essential.  We  are  not  just  do- 
ing it  because  we  have  a  suspicion.  We 
are  not  doing  it  because  we  think  maybe 
that  is  an  idea,  and  we  know  how  politi- 
cians and  regulators  are  in  Washington: 
If  they  can  think  of  an  idea,  if  they  can 
think  of  a  regulation,  then  let  us  get  a 
vote  on  it,  and  see  if  we  cannot  put  that 
burden  on  them.  The  thrust  is  otherwise. 
We  are  herein  trying  to  remove  burdens. 
We  are  trying  to  extinguish  regulations. 
And  in  order  to  do  so  if  we  can  draw  those 
clear  lines  then  we  refer  nothing  back  to 
the  PCC.  Then  we  will  not  be  reregulat- 
ing  because  in  referring  back,  instead  of 
deregulation,  we  reregulate.  We  have  pro- 
vision after  provision  after  provision  that 
we  refer  back  and  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  being  so  reasonable  about  when 
we  are  being  totally  inadequate,  on  the 
one  hand;  impossible,  on  the  other. 

True  it  is.  We  have  agreed  on  that. 

I  would  like  them  to  start  off  from 
scratch  and  let  them  get  the  financing 
just  like  any  other  company. 

They  will  come  in  and  they  will  con- 
stantly use  the  phrase  in  the  report  "any 
other  company,"  compete  in  the  market- 
place like  "any  other  company." 

If  they  could  start  off,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  not  have  to  use  the  loan  au- 
thority, the  equipment  undervaluation, 
the  technical  market  information  and  all 
the  other  things  of  the  parent  company, 
and  treat  them  like  anyone  else  that  did 
not  have  all  their  lawyers  and  guidance 
and  decisionmakers  for  them,  tiiat  would 
be  fine. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  they  asked  for. 
They  say  now  that  they  should  come  to 
the  company  rather  than  the  capital 
market  to  finance  their  activities,  that 
like  their  competitors  they  should  go  to 
the  parent  company. 

Now,  requiring  them  to  go  to  the  cap- 
ital market  is  fair  and  so  after  a  certain 
time  the  affiliate  should  be  required  to  go 
into  that  market  for  their  financing  and 
I  think  should  be  required  to  make  10 
percent  of  its  stock  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Whether  to  its  stockholders  or  to  the 
general  public  would  be  up  to  them. 

Through  these  two  policies,  the  finan- 
cial community's  view  of  the  affiliate  is 
registered.  It  is  a  nonregulatory  way  to 
evaluate  the  success,  or  failure,  of  the  af- 
filiate and  of  the  separations  protections. 

Now,  let  us  say  a  word  about  the  capital 
market  to  finance  the  activities. 

When  I  say  "make  available"  that  10 


percent  of  Its  stock,  A.T.  &  T.  Is  the  best 
show  off  Broadway  we  have  today  on 
Capitol  Hill.  They  run  around  immedi- 
ately into  every  Senator's  office  like 
Chicken  Little,  the  sky  is  falling,  "This 
fellow  has  something;  we  are  not  going  to 
have  nothing  but  minority  stockholder 
suits." 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  They  said  Nissan,  the 
Japanese  company,  could  come  in  and 
buy  that  stock  and  frustrate  the  sub- 
sidiary. Remember,  we  are  talking  about 
a  $17  billion  subsidiary,  which  is  bigger 
than  Nissan,  No.  1;  and  No.  2.  Nissan 
right  now  could  go  and  buy  A.T.  &  T. 
stock  and  start  a  minority  stockholder 
suit. 

We  do  not  say  that  you  even  give  It 
to  Nissan.  We  say  let  the  company  decide 
and  just  give  it  to  its  stockholders.  We 
want  publicly  held  stock. 

I  do  not  have  any  A.T.  &  T.  stock.  Do 
not  give  it  to  me  or  allow  me  to  buy  It 
or  anyone  else,  but  just  allow  present 
stockholders,  say  stockholders  as  of  rec- 
ord January  1980,  a  year  ago,  and  let 
them  participate  in  that  martcet. 

My  point  is  as  long  as  there  is  a  pub- 
lic market  there  is  a  public  registration. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  public  registration, 
there  are  publicly  made  financial  state- 
ments. As  long  as  there  are  pubhcly  made 
financial  statements,  there  are  public 
profit  and  loss  statements.  As  long  as 
there  are  publicly  made  profit  and  loss 
statements,  we  can  know  therein  whether 
or  not  the  subsidiary  is  acting  on  its  own 
in  the  market  of  free  competition.  And 
that  is  the  only  way  to  determine  it. 

This  other  way  is  to  petition  the  FCC 
as  they  have  it  under  the  law  and  have 
a  hearing  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  that  crowd  that 
cannot  even  find  cost.  How  can  they  find 
whether  or  not  it  is  competitive? 

They  do  not  have  to  make  that  kind 
of  determinatlOTi.  They  list  these  things 
publicly  and  let  there  be  public  stock- 
holders. It  is  that  very  process  itself  that 
they  say  they  love  the  free  market.  Give 
them  a  free  market,  opoi  all -American 
approach  and  all  they  have  to  do  is 
just  list  it  on  the  stock  exchange  after 
they  have  given  it  to  the  stockholder 
and  everyone  will  buy  it. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  various 
financial  wizards  on  Wall  Street  and 
they  have  all  come  up  and  said  it  is  a 
heck  of  a  good  Idea. 

They  did  it  with  the  airlines  and  had 
a  10-percent  ownership  there,  but  that 
kind  of  outside  ownership  is  not  to  frus- 
trate or  thwart  or  promote  nuisance  lit- 
igation, and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  it 
would  not. 

They  have  lawyers  to  take  care  of  that 
now.  I  imagine  they  have  minority  stock- 
holders suits  that  are  going  on  every  day 
relative  to  A.T.  &  T.  This  bill  will  not 
start  it  and  will  not  stop  it. 

But  what  it  calls  for  is  public  listing. 
Once  we  have  public  listing  then  we  can 
tell  exactly  what  has  happened  because 
we  have  enough  people  who  can  read  a 
financial  statement  and  realize  whether 
or  not  a  company  is  obeying  the  law  and 
whether  further  congressional  action  is 
necessary. 
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Ratepayers  should  not  pay  the  price 
of  deregulation.  As  ratepayers,  we  have 
built  the  telephone  system  we  are  now 
using.  So  far.  this  bill  has  focused  on 
the  big  companies  and  how  they  will 
fare.  It  has  paid  scant  attention  to  what 
will  become  of  the  ha.Tieowner  or  small 
business  who  will  need  that  regulated 
telephone  service  for  years  to  come. 
Weak  structural  separation  require- 
ments and  premature  deregulation  of 
A.T.  &  T.'s  services  and  equipment  can 
result  in  higher  rates.  It  can  also  di- 
minish the  value  of  the  assets  relied  on 
and  paid  for  by  the  ratepayer.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  parent  lends  money  to  the 
suteldiary  at  less  than  market  value,  the 
ratepayer  loses  because,  presumably, 
that  money  would  have  been  reinvested 
in  tho  renulated  basic  telephone  business 
of  the  parent. 

Let  me  discuss  right  quickly  before 
layinfi  down  our  amendment  the  key  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  in  general.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  my  intent  to  f  nistrate  other 
Senators  who  have  important  business 
before  the  Senate,  but  I  am  trying  to  get 
a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  bill.  It 
would  be  my  hope  if  any  other  Senators 
want  to  be  heard  that  they  not  be  bash- 
ful. I  have  not  found  them  so.  but  if 
they  will  come  forward,  I  wiD  be  pi  ad  to 
yield.  In  other  words,  I  am  not  trying  to 
take  up  time  or  monopolize  the  floor. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  just  trying  to 
get  one  comprehensive  overview  on  the 
bill  and  the  misgivings  we  have  and  then 
move  on  to  the  amendment,  and  in  this 
fashion  I  am  confident  we  will  be  able  to 
limit  the  debate  on  the  amendments 
themselves  because  what  I  had  to  say  on 
the  amendments  will  have  been  stated  in 
this  particular  overview. 

Let  me  discuss  further  key  areas  in 
this  bill  of  concern  to  the  ratepayer. 

ASSET  VALUATION 

If  the  equipment  and  other  assets 
transferred  to  the  affiliate  by  the  parent 
are  undervalued,  regulated  service  rates 
will  rise  at  lenst  to  make  up  th^  difference 
between  the  transferred  value  and  the 
cost  to  replace  the  transferred  equip- 
ment, equipment  paid  for  initially  by  the 
ratepayer. 

CVSTOMER  PREMISES  EQUIPMENT 

Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  new 
proposals,  all  customer  telephones  pres- 
ently in  use  would  be  deregulated  and 
transferred  to  the  subsidiary  in  4  years. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  statement  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  one  of  the  points 
that  some  of  my  co' leagues  have  yet  to 
catch.  'Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
new  proposal  all  customer  telephones" — 
your  phone,  my  phone,  phones  presently 
in  use — "would  be  deregulated  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  subsidiary  in  4  years." 

Such  a  move  will  involve  extensive  val- 
uation calculations,  which  if  improperly 
performed  may  severely  harm  the  rate- 
payer. In  addition,  this  transfer  will 
mean  a  rapid  and  enormous  change  in 
the  local  exchange  carrier's  revenue  base 
which  then  will  result  in  a  substantially 
decreased  contribution  from  the  long- 
distance revenues  now  received  by  local 
carriers.  By  keeping  this  currently  tar- 
iffed equipment  in  the  rate  base  for  its 
remaining  life,  these  drastic  conse- 
quences can  be  ameliorated. 


That  is  very,  very  important  because 
the  utility  commissions  and  everybody 
else  like  that,  looking  at  the  decreased 
contribution  from  lon?-distance  reve- 
nues now  received  by  the  local  carriers, 
when  you  put  up  the  entity,  and  the 
separate  siibs'.diary  starts  with  facilities 
rendering  these  services,  then  it  should 
grow  bigger— $17  billion  doubling  in  5 
years  to  a  $34  or  $.'?5  billion  company.  It 
does  not  have,  you  know,  the  regular  in- 
terest payments  and  the  overhead.  It  gets 
all  the  expertise,  special  loan  rates,  and 
the  wonderful  equipment  plus  writeoffs 
that  Congress  gave  them,  and  that  ex- 
travagant tax  cut  measure.  That  sepa- 
rate subsidiary  can  come  in  and  take 
over  all  the  business  and  then  the  com- 
mon carrier  field,  the  regular  telephone 
service.  When  they  make  up  during  the 
settlements  with  the  local  companies  and 
with  the  State  exchanges,  less  money  is 
going  in,  meaning  more  rates  and  higher 
rates,  and  every  Senator  voting  on  it 
ought  to  understand  exactly  what  he  is 
voting  for. 

DUPLICATIVt  SSBVICeS 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  encourage  A.T.  &  T.  to  locate  its 
nev/  services  and  sophisticated  equip- 
ment in  the  unregulated  affiliate.  In  my 
view  these  provisions  will  erode  the  qual- 
ity of  our  regulated,  public  telephone  net- 
work. The  most  significant  of  these  pro- 
visions would  let  the  affiliate  offer  serv- 
ices similar  to  those  offered  by  the  parent 
within  2  years  of  enactment.  Combined 
with  the  provision  which  lets  the  affiliate 
own  transmission  facilities,  this  means 
that  the  new,  modem,  and  more  efficient 
network  capabilities  will  be  located  In 
the  unregulated  affiliate.  If  you  want  any 
new  capability,  you  may  have  to  buy  it 
from  the  subsidiary  at  a  deregulated 
price. 

No  limits  on  it.  Just  whatever  they 
please,  looking  at  their  competition,  and 
they  momentarily  might  give  you  a  bar- 
gain. But  after  the  comnetitlon  is  cone, 
they  would  then  have  a  deregulated 
monopoly,  and  you  would  have  deregu- 
lated monopoly  prices,  and  there  would 
be  nothing  under  the  law  that  you  could 
do. 

Further,  it  means  that  A.T.  k  T.  could 
engage  in  a  "migration"  strategy  of 
transferring  their  existing  huge  custom- 
er base  to  the  affiliate  Since  there  are 
not  adequate  competitive  alternatives, 
customers  and  competing  carriers  would 
be  disadvantaged  by  such  erosion  and 
migration  strategies.  At  least  the  ban  on 
such  duplication  should  be  extended  for 
an  additional  2  years  to  give  competition 
that  much  more  time  to  emerge. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  retrenchment, 
Mr.  President,  in  my  position.  As  you  all 
remember.  I  think  this  bill  was  voted  out 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  1.  I  tried  to  put  a  ban  on  the  hold- 
ing, the  ownership  and  operation  of  fa- 
cilities in  the  subsidiary,  which  I  still 
think  today  is  just  as  proper  and  as  re- 
quired as  ever.  But  being  realistic,  and 
understanding  I  do  not  have  the  votes, 
and  would  have  at  least  an  additional 
2  years  added  to  the  two  for  a  total  of 
4  years,  so  that  we  can  have  at  least  that 
period  of  time  for  the  competition  to 
mature     and     strengthen     themselves 


against  the  financial  and  competitive 
storm  when  A.T.  &  T.  really  hits  the 
road.  I  would  just  have  to  go  along  and 
see  if  I  could  pick  up  enough  votes  on 
that  particular  basis. 

I  really  hate  to  give  up  the  Idea  of 
any  facility  ownership  within  the  sub- 
sidiary because  it  will  be  a  constant 
gnawing  cancer  of  the  management  of 
A.T.  &  T.  trying  to  do  their  level  best 
doing  their  jobs  in  both  directions,  make 
for  a  successful  parent  company,  make 
for  a  successful  subsidiary,  and  for 
strain  between  the  two.  That  is  just  nor- 
mal, that  virus  and  germ,  as  it  was 
called. 

I  sat  in  the  back  of  the  bus  when  I 
went  to  China,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  we  had  Madam  Kung.  and 
after  2  weeks  there  and  sitting  back  in 
the  bus  we  were  talking  about  reedu- 
cation. 

She  was  emphasizing  that  each  per- 
son went  out  and  went  back  in  the  fields 
for  3  months  every  3  years  or  some  pe- 
riod of  time,  1  year  every  3  years  to  go 
back  in  the  fields  and  work  again  and 
just  contribute  that  work  for  the  people. 
Then  I  said,  "When  are  you  going 
back?"  She  said,  "Oh,  yes.  I'm  required 
to  go  back  out.  Everyone  is  required  to 
go  back  out,  because  if  they  don't  do 
that,  that  germ  of  capitalism,  of  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Senator,  will  take 
root  and  the  people  will  begin  working 
for  themselves." 

There  it  was  in  Communist  China.  I 
was  having  an  official  of  the  party  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  our  particular 
group  for  over  2  weeks  finally  recogniz- 
ing the  germ  of  private  competitive  free 
enterprise  that  was  normal  and  natural 
to  try  to  work  and  make  a  profit  and 
better  yourself  and  your  family  and  your 
community. 

And  here  it  is.  You  have  it  here,  a  4- 
year  ban  on  that.  They  will  still  put 
their  minds,  hopefully,  to  try  to  give 
some  kind  of  continued  service  out  of 
A.T.  &  T.  and  the  competition  finally 
realizing  what  the  business  community 
has  been  slow  on  the  uptake  to  under- 
stand. They  had  no  idea  in  January  that 
they  were  going  to  jet  Reaganomics. 
They  should  have  understood  it.  There 
was  no  real  opposition.  It  was  a  i'critable 
footrace. 

We  are  now  giving  the  Government 
awards  to  everyone  for  it.  But  we  started 
last  year  with  a  Democratic  House,  a 
Democratic  Senate,  and  a  Democratic 
President.  And  we  had  a  reconciliation 
or  cut  bill  in  spending  of  $8  billion.  We 
put  in  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
to  guide  this  year  further  cuts  and  a  $16 
billion  tax  cut.  Russell  Long,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  everybody  else 
was  for  tax  cuts.  Everybody  is  for  tax 
cuts. 

Democrats  on  three  occasions  this 
year — if  you  hear  them  complaining  on 
the  Senate  side,  go  back  and  look  at  the 
rollcall.  They  voted  by  2  to  1  for  all 
those  spending  cuts.  I  cosponsored  the 
spending  cuts  myself  and  only  eight  Sen- 
ators in  this  body  voted  against  the  tax 
cuts. 

So  what  the  business  community  did 
not  imderstand  is  that  it  was  going  to 
happen  and  go  so  far.  It  did  get  out  of 
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hand.  Instead  of  supply  side,  it  turned 
into  "surprise  side"  economics,  because 
you  have  a  surprise  effect  now  of  Oov- 
emment  in  the  red  where  they  knew, 
with  the  election  of  President  Reagan, 
they  would  have  Government  in  the  black 
sometime  during  his  first  term  or  first 
4  years  by  1984.  He,  himself,  had  repre- 
sented that. 

Now,  with  a  loss  of  $150  billion  in 
revenues  that  year,  the  business  commu- 
nity realizes  for  the  first  time  that  they 
will  never  get  Government  in  the  black 
or  a  balanced  budget  during  President 
Reagan's  first  term. 

So  I  am  just  trying  to  give  them  a 
little  notice  and  say:  "Here  is  a  bill. 
You  are  all  claiming  to  be  for  it.  Now 
you  better  get  up  on  the  high  road  and 
find  yourself  financing  and  steady  the 
ship,  because  I  am  telling  you  the  winds 
of  unburdenable,  unconscionable  com- 
petition is  coming  in  with  a  variable  size 
and  acumen  and  talent  and  momentum 
of  the  regulated  monopoly  becoming  un- 
regulated." 

Interconnection.  As  just  discussed,  the 
bill  is  flawed  because  this  unregulated 
affiliate  could  control  essential  facilities 
needed  by  ratepayers  and  competitors 
and  deny  service,  or  interconnection,  to 
customers  and  competitors  alike.  If  the 
affiliate  can  own  facilities,  including 
those  transferred  from  the  parent,  it 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  con- 
necting those  facilities  upon  reasonable 
request. 

tabhtinc 

It  seems  obvious  on  its  face  that  those 
services  which  remain  under  regulation 
must  be  subject  to  meaningful  regula- 
tion. Otherwise  the  ratepayer  will  not 
obtain  the  protections  regulation  is  in- 
tended to  provide. 

S.  898  falls  far  short  in  this  regard. 
Notably,  it  would  not  permit  the  FCC 
to  suspend  a  tariff  which  it  did  not  find 
to  be  lawful,  while  the  tariff  was  inves- 
tigated. 

Thus,  a  tariff  could  be  filed  and  go 
into  effect  without  a  Commission  finding 
that  it  is  lawful. 

If  this  tariff  were  for  exchange  access, 
for  example,  and  it  were  higher  than 
would  ultimately  be  justified,  the  com- 
peting carriers  and  hence  the  ratepayer 
would  be  forced  to  pay  that  new  price 
and  increase  their  total  prices  accord- 
ingly while  the  investigation  was  con- 
ducted. 

Now,  in  reality,  you  are  making 
A.T.  ti  T.  the  FCC.  I  am  only  asking 
that  the  present  provisions  in  this  re- 
gard of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
go  back  into  force.  Because  they  can  give 
notice  of  6-months  time,  at  least,  not 
the  90  days  provided  for  in  S.  898.  We 
need  that  time,  as  has  been  proven  time 
and  again,  and  not  in  a  triggering  fash- 
ion as  is  provided  by  S.  898. 

Now,  the  yellow  pages.  The  revenues 
from  printed  yellow  pages  exceeded  $2 
billion  last  year.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Some  State  commissions  include  their 
State  portions  of  these  revenues  when 
computing  the  earnings  of  the  local  car- 
rier thus  aiding  the  ratepayer.  S.  898 
would  deregulate  this  activity  and  move 
It  out  of  the  local  carrier's  base. 


These  revenue  losses  would  have  to 
be  made  up  by  local  rate  increases.  At 
the  least,  this  disruption  should  be  post- 
poned for  5  years  to  permit  the  local 
companies  to  adjust. 

Again,  I  think  it  should  remain  there, 
particularly  given  the  protection  that  it 
is  given  here  with  the  yellow  pages  from 
the  publishers  of  America.  TTiey  got  to 
where  they  could  not  compete,  could  not 
go  out. 

Well,  if  they  are  really  going  to  treat 
it  as  sort  of  a  controlled  or  regulated 
kind  of  entity,  then  keep  it  controlled 
and  keep  the  benefits  going  to  the  peo- 
ple who  deserve  it;  namely,  the  rate- 
payers of  America  who  have  been  pay- 
ing for  it  all  along. 

Other  problems.  This  list  could  go  on. 
For  example.  S.  898  permits  A.T.  L  T. 
and  the  imregulated  affiliate  to  disre- 
gard the  separations  requirements 
whenever  defense  contracts  or  interna- 
tional business  is  involved.  Now.  this  is 
an  open-ended  exception.  It  is  not  even 
restricted  to  occasions  where  the  sepa- 
rations protections  are  shown  to  be  a 
problem.  So.  there,  again,  the  A.T.  k  T. 
is  the  FCC  of  its  own.  No  one  outside  of 
the  Defense  or  Slate  Department  can 
ever  effectively  object,  and  the  Congress 
cannot  even  object  unless  it  passes  an- 
other law. 

I  will  be  proposing  two  amendments 
designed  to  address  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  most  serious  flaws  in  the  bill.  One 
amendment  would  require  the  unregu- 
lated affiliate  to  obtain  its  debts  directly 
from  the  capital  markets  and  call  for  10 
percent  of  the  affiliate's  stock  to  be 
owned  outside  of  the  company  by  an 
offering  to  shareholders  or  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  the  company  decides. 

Once  again,  I  emphasize,  to  eliminate 
that  false  rimaor  about  Nisson  coming  in 
and  starting  Japanese  minority  owner- 
ship of  an  American  company. 

Another  amendment  which  I  will  pre- 
sent pertains  to  the  needs  of  ratepayers 
on  such  matters  as  asset  valuation,  cus- 
tomer premises  equipment,  duplicative 
services,  tariffs,  and  yellow-page  rev- 
enues. 

Before  I  give  the  explanation  of  the 
first  amendment,  I  understand  that 
Senator  Tower  and  others  will  be  offer- 
ing amendments  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
connection obligations  of  the  subsidiary. 
I  join  in  strong  support  of  Senator 
Tower's  amendment  and  would  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  give  it  the  most 
earnest  consideration  and,  if  possible, 
support. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   464 

(Subsequently  numbered   amendment 
No.   578) 
(Purpose:    To   amend   the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  ensure  that  telephone  users 
pay  reasonable  rates) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  agreeable  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  I  will 
present  what  I  have  characterized  as  the 
ratepayer  protection  amendment.  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  South  CaroUn*  (BJr. 
HotxiNGs)  proposes  an  unpiinted  amend- 
ment numbered  464. 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

RATEPAYES    PROTECTION 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  In  order  to  protect  ratepay- 
ers of  basic,  regulated,  and  exchange  lele- 
conununlcatlons  services,  the  Commission 
shall — 

(1)  review  and  modify  as  required  any 
decision  of  the  Assets  Evaluation  Board  (es- 
tablUhed  under  section  228(c)(6)  of  the 
1934  Act)  to  ensure  that  such  decision —    - 

(A)  Is  not  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

(B)  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  policy  or 
purposes  of  this  Act.  or 

(C)  does  not  harm  the  ratepayers  of  basic, 
regulated  and  exchange  telecommunications 
services; 

(2)  require  that  any  customer-premises 
equipment  that  is  recorded  In  the  accounts 
of  the  dominant-regulated  carrier  on  the 
date  when  a  fully  separated  affiliate  is  estab- 
lished shall  remain  under  regulation  for  its 
remaining  life; 

(3)  provide  users  of  basic  telephone  serv- 
ice and  other  regulated  telecommunications 
services  with  public  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  rejection  or  a  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  any  tariff  nied  pursuant  to  section 
210(a);  and 

(4)  extend  the  period  specified  in  section 
228(g)  of  the  1934  Act  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  2  years  where  the  services  or  facilities 
specified  in  such  subsection  are  not  subject 
to  effective  competition  or  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  ratepayers  from  degraded 
service,  and 

For  a  period  of  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  State  commission 
shall  not  b«  precluded  from  taking  into  ac- 
count for  ratemaking  purposes  revenues 
derived  from  printed  yellow  pages. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  inquire  of  the  Chair  where  we  are 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Have  they  been  laid  aside  smd  is  this 
amendment  now  being  taken  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derlying amendments  have  not  been  laid 
aside. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  amendment 
not  interfere  with  the  submission  of  the 
Goldwater  and  the  Packwood-Cannon 
substitute. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  just  trying  to 
protect  the  Senator  frota  Nevada,  giving 
him  a  chance  to  speak  tomorrow.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  his  rights  are  not  pre- 
cluded. 

Absent  any  other  arrangements,  in  the 
voting  arrangement  on  tomorrow  we 
would  still  vote  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  first  before  we  would 
vote  on  this  amendment,  absent  any 
other  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  sequence  which  he  has 
outlined  is  not  necessarily  the  sequence 
which  would  follow.  It  would  depend  up- 
on the  will  of  the  Members  presently  on 
the  floor.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  can  be  voted  upon  prior  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
because  it  is  drafted  to  be  inserted  at  the 
appropriate  place. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  propose  an  order  that  he  wishes? 
There  Is  no  design  or  strategy  to  inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  voting.  I  think  per- 
haps we  are  withholding  acUon  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
to  aUow  him  to  be  heard.  Whatever  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  request.  I 
would  join  in  that  request. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  want  this 
amendment  considered  with  the  cable 
amendment.  It  is  up  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  to  try  to  work  out  time 
agreements  now.  The  Senator  should  un- 
derstand we  do  not  want  these  amend- 
ments connected.  I  do  not  care  whether 
we  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor frran  South  Carolina  or  not,  but  I  do 
not  want  the  amendments  considered 
together.  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  would  be  my 

feeling,  too.  ^      _. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  if  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  his  amendment  be  considered 
separately  from  the  underlying  amend- 
ments, it  would  require  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  aside  the  amendments  now 
pending.  _,    . 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  that  request. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  have  to 
object  to  tha*  unanimous  consent  to  take 
his  nrst  if  the  other  two  amendments 
are  still  in  order,  assuming  this  amend- 
ment is  passed  or  defeated.  In  either 
event,  are  the  other  two  still  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
event  such  a  xmanimous-consent  request 
were  propounded  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate,  then  the  votes  on  the  underlying 
amendments  would  occur  upon  the  dis- 
positi(m  of  the  Hollings  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  Mr.  President.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  this  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be 
considered  first,  and  that  upon  its  dls- 
positiOTi  the  other  two  amendments,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  be  in  order,  although  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  understood  that  they  will 
necessarily  be  the  next  amendments  to 
be  considered.  They  would  simply  still 
be  In  order.  There  may  be  other  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  before  theirs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator's  request  to  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing amendments  so  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  be  considered?  If  so.  the  Chair 
will  advise  that  absent  additional  action 
by  the  Senate,  the  amendments  set  aside 
would  automatically  recur  following  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oblection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  it  the  parliamen- 
tary ruling  that  my  amendment  has  now 
been  properly  stated? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  stated. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  good. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  be 
noted  that  it  is  not  an  amendment  to 
the  amendments  which  have  been  now 
temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  an  amendment  to  the  bill  generally. 

This  amendment  would  protect  the 
ratepayers  of  A.T.  <t  T.  by  insuring  that 
they  do  not  bear  the  cost  of  A.T.  tt  T.'s 
new  deregulated  and  new  market  oppor- 
tunities. I  xmderstand.  Mr.  President, 
that,  after  all,  in  a  monopolistic  situa- 
tion, where  you  have  a  guaranteed  en- 
tity and  a  sole  provider  of  certain  pub- 
lic services,  the  pubUc  deserves  protec- 
tion of,  let  us  say,  good  service  and  fair 
rates. 

Now  you  have  the  unusual  situation  of 
taking  that  regulated  entity  and  letting 
it  use  its  assets  in  setting  up,  let  us  say. 
a  $17  billion  subsidiary.  It  Is  the  use  of 
the  telephone  service  by  ratepayers 
which  has  paid  for  the  existing  equip- 
ment used  to  provide  telephone  service 
and  the  other  assets  of  the  parent  com- 
pany. A.T.  <i  T.  Hence,  the  ratepayers  are 
investors,  in  a  sense,  in  these  assets. 

Each  of  us  has  not  only  a  passing  in- 
terest or  a  personal  interest  but  a  finan- 
cial Interest  in  the  assets  of  the  parent 
company. 

With  deregulation  and  the  creation  of 
a  fuUy  separated  subsidiary,  A.T.  &  T. 
will  be  able  to  transfer  this  equipment 
and  other  assets  to  the  subsidiary,  smd 
the  subsidiary  must  repay  the  parent  for 
the  "value"  of  these  assets. 

This  valuation  process  Is  very  Impor- 
tant. It  is  a  very  subjective  evaluation 
and  If  the  value  Is  set  too  low.  for  exam- 
ple, the  ratepayer  will  suffer.  His  tele- 
phone utility  company  will  have  lost  an 
asset  which  otherwise  would  have  con- 
tinued to  benefit  the  ratepayer,  who 
would  not  be  adequately  compensated 
for  the  lost  assets.  It  may  then  be 
necessary  for  regulated  service  rates  tr 
rise,  for  the  various  public  service 
commissions,  the  controlling  authori- 
ties, to  grant  a  raise  In  rate  to  take  care 
of  the  losses  on  an  undervalued  basis. 
This  amendment  would  require  the  FCC 
to  tuljust  anj  valuation  which  would 
harm  ratepayers  In  this  manner  and 
otherwise  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
act. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  existing  cusrtomer  premises 
equipment. 

Over  80  percent  of  all  the  telephones 
and  other  equipment  presently  being 
used  by  customers  are  provided  by 
A.T.  &  T.  on  a  regulated,  tariffed  basis. 
If  that  equipment  were  abruptly  trans- 
ferred to  the  unregulated  subsidiary,  as 
S.  898  would  permit,  the  existing  cus- 
tomers would  be  severely  disadvantaged. 
Their  equipment  would  be  deregulated 
without  any  act  or  change  on  their  part, 
and  the  sublsldlary  could  charge  any 
price  It  wanted. 

With  A.T.  U  T.'s  huge  share  of  the 
market,  the  deregulated  marketplace 
would  be  swamped,  and  the  newer  com- 
petitors do  not  have  the  market  pene- 
tration to  be  able  to  provide  many  of 
these  customers  with  viable  alternatives 
on  such  an  abrupt  change. 


This  amendment  would  prevent  auch 
an  outcome  and  expose  the  ratepayer  to 
a  much  more  gradual,  less  traumatic  de- 
regulation process.  How?  By  continuing 
existing  equipment  under  tariff  until  the 
investment  therein  is  recovered. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  have  the  rhubarb  about  taking  my 
telephone  or  your  telephone  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  subsidiary  and  the  argu- 
ment about  its  valuation.  In  contrast,  we 
would  require  that  that  equipment  stay 
with  A.T.  <c  T.,  where  It  Is  now.  until  its 
value  has  been  consumed,  has  been  used. 
That  is  only  fair  because  that  is  what 
It  was  represented  as.  a  part  of  the  rate- 
making  process  in  the  original  instance. 
That  equipment  was  part  and  parcel  of 
proceedings  before  the  different  utility 
commissions  and  the  costs  of  installing, 
and  maintaining  In  the  various  homes, 
ofllces.  and  businesses  and  otherwise 
around,  have  been  part  of  that  rate  and 
represented  that  it  would  stay  there 
under  certain  conditions.  Those  condi- 
tions have  not  changed. 

There  have  been  changed  conditions 
for  the  company,  but  not  for  the  repre- 
sentations made  at  the  time  the  rate 
was  deterpiined  and  the  equipment  was 
In  place.  So  what  we  are  doing  here  Is 
carrying  through  the  representation 
made  In  the  original  instance  so  that  we 
shall  become,  as  ratepayers,  financial 
pawns  In  the  exercise  of  competition  by 
the  separate  subsidiary  of  A.T.  k  T. 

As  to  tariffs,  Mr.  President,  for  those 
services  which  remain  under  regulation, 
the  FCC  must  be  able  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  ratepayer.  If  a  proposed  tariff 
seems  unreasonable,  the  FCC  can  pre- 
vent it  from  going  Into  effect  only  by 
specifically  finding  It  to  be  unlawful  and 
rejecting  it. 

Rejection  Is  not  only  a  difficult  legal 
burden,  but  it  may  also  be  impractical, 
as  It  could  result  In  service  disruptions. 
The  FCC  needs  the  flexibility  provided 
by  this  amendment  and  in  existing  law. 
to  suspend  a  tariff  while  It  Is  investi- 
gated. In  this  manner,  a  tariff  which  has 
not  been  found  to  be  lawful  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  go  Into  effect,  and  at  the  same 
time  service  is  not  disrupted. 

Duplicative  services,  Mr.  President,  S. 
898  recognizes  that  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  permit  the  subsidiary  to  offer 
services  similar  to  those  offered  by  the 
pwtrent.  From  the  ratepayers'  point  of 
view  this  action  could  substantially  ac- 
celerate A.T.  li  T.'s  Incentive  to  place 
Its  most  modem  facilities  and  services  in 
the  subsidiary.  Such  a  result  would  harm 
the  quality  of  services  received  by  the 
ratepayers  and  Increase  their  costs.  S. 
898,  however,  only  prohibits  such  dupli- 
cation of  service  for  2  years. 

So,  after  2  years,  they  are  Into  open 
competition.  They  can  duplicate  as  they 
see  fit  and  no  restrictions.  Ideally,  a  bill 
based  on  competition  and  deregulation 
as  an  alternative  to  regulation  would 
prohibit  such  duplication  until  there  was 
sufficient  competition  to  offer  the  rate- 
payers competitive  alternatives. 

They  do  not  have  the  ideal  situation. 
We  have  made  studies  in  public  hear- 
ings, correspondence,  and  otherwise  with 
the  various  users  and  those  who  have  ex- 
perts In  their  companies.  I  wish  I  had  an 
expert  on  the  telephone  and  the  tele- 
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phone  rates  in  my  home,  and  you  would 
In  your  home,  and  each  small  business 
would  In  Its  small  business.  But  go  to  the 
large  entitles — business,  banking,  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  America — and 
you  will  find  the  matter  of  telephone 
costs,  communication  costs,  all  corralled 
imder  the  aegis  and  auspices  of  a  com- 
munications ratemaklng  expert. 

They  can  tell  you  about  trying  to  find 
if  there  Is  a  more  economical  way  to  pro- 
vide the  service,  anywhere  instituting 
WATS  services  or  WATS  lines,  whether 
sufiBcient  competition  is  developed. 

(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  emphasize  that  permitting 
A.T.  tt  T.  to  duplicate  facilities  and  serv- 
ices within  the  subsidiary  Is  a  very  dan- 
gerous provision,  because  men  of  good 
Intent,  or  otherwise,  would  certainly  take 
advantage  of  this,  so  that  it  all  could 
be  provided  in  what  we  would  call  an 
imregulated  fashion. 

I  cannot  see  this  other  than  a  policy 
particularly  for  the  larger  users,  par- 
ticularly knowing,  as  I  say,  that  you  hunt 
where  the  ducks  are.  where  your  compe- 
tition Is,  and  you  know  your  competi- 
tion's feel,  and  you  know  their  customers. 
You  have  been  given  the  interconnec- 
tions. 

So.  systematically,  very  quietly,  very 
reasonably,  what  I  would  provide,  if  I 
were  chairman  of  the  board  of  A.T.  tt  T. 
and  the  bill  was  law  on  the  duplicating 
of  facilities,  would  be  to  start  moving  out 
my  battle  strategy  immediately,  once  it 
came  Into  effect.  You  would  start  giving 
the  big  users  special  privileges,  and  so 
forth,  and  you  would  come  in  with  the 
subsidiary  and  say.  "Now  that  we  can 
compete,  we  are  giving  you  this  particu- 
lar service." 

The  Improvement  of  that  service  costs 
next  to  nothing,  and  here  it  is  in  the 
separate  subsidiary.  If  you  were  the  large 
user,  you  would  be  economically  foolish 
not  to  join  in  and  participate  In  that  ex- 
tended and  Improved  service. 

In  many  Instances,  It  could  be  done 
without  cost.  It  is  like  a  loss-leader  In  a 
supermarket.  You  are  going  to  have  loss- 
leaders  over  the  2-year  period. 

Then  you  put  In  the  full  service  there, 
not  just  the  Improved  service.  When  the 
large  user  comes  back  to  the  telephone 
company  and  says,  "No,  I  would  like  to 
get  out  from  imder  that,"  they  say,  "We 
don't  provide  that  kind  of  service  any- 
more. You  have  to  call  up  the  new  $17 
billion  company." 

It  has  gone  in  there  at  a  certain  rate. 
Certainly,  they  have  sense  enough  to  put 
It  in  at  competitive  rates  so  that  you 
would  get  the  business  and  your  competi- 
tor would  not.  If  they  have  not  had  sense 
enough  to  do  that,  then  they  should  be 
put  out  of  business,  and  there  should  be 
a  new  head  of  A.T.  &  T. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  tried  to 
keep  from  the  ownership  of  this  par- 
ticular facility  or  the  capability  under 
the  bill  of  duplicating  these  services.  I 
did  not  get  enough  support  for  that. 

This  amendment  only  suggests  that 
you  get  an  additional  2  or  4  years.  I  hate 
to  yield  on  this  measure,  but  I  am  trying 
to  give  a  sort  of  bottom  line,  compromise 


version  of  what  is  really  needed,  hoping, 
without  misleading,  that  on  the  House 
side  this  can  be  corrected  and  that  we 
can  get  a  majority  vote  on  the  Senate 
side  to  recognize  the  principle. 

This  really  does  not  provide  the  full 
cure.  If  I  can  get  a  majority  recognition 
of  the  principle,  if  I  can  at  least  bring 
them  that  far,  I  will  have  that  argument 
In  conference  later,  when  we  get  on  the 
House  side,  to  see  if  we  can  eUminate 
the  ownership  of  faculties  and  dupUca- 
tion  of  services  by  the  subsidiary. 

The  fear  was  rampant  about  divesti- 
ture, breaking  up  large  corporations, 
lawsuits,  and  everything  else.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fear  should  be — but  col- 
leagues do  not  understand  it — that  we 
are  legislating  an  unregulated  monopoly 
to  take  over  totally  In  the  communica- 
tions field. 

I  hope  that  this  additional  2-year  pro- 
vision on  the  Senate  side  will  at  least 
recognize  the  principle;  give  the  House  a 
chance,  on  the  other  hand,  in  recog- 
nizing the  principle,  to  perhaps  provide 
a  prohibition  against  dupUcation  out- 
right of  these  facilities  and  services;  If 
not.  that  at  least  those  who  will  drown 
in  another  2  years  will  be  able  to  tread 
water  2  additional  years. 

In  the  matter  of  yellow  page  revenues, 
at  the  present  time  the  revenues  gen- 
erated from  printed  yellow  page  adver- 
tising are  Included  by  some  State  com- 
missions in  those  revenues  received  by 
the  local  carrier  which  are  used  to  de- 
termine the  rate  of  return  being  realized 
by  the  carrier.  S.  898  would  not  pemit 
this  practice  to  continue,  and  the  reve- 
nues lost  thereby  may  have  to  be  made  up 
by  Increasing  local  subscriber  rates.  This 
amendment  would  permit  the  State  com- 
missions to  continue  to  Include  these 
revenues  from  printed  yellow  pages  for  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  imless  someone  wishes 
to  be  heard.  I  can  proceed  to  another 
item. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  respond  to  a  few  questions 
about  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  I  have  not  seen  this  amendment  be- 
fore today.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  five 
parts. 

The  first  part  provides  the  FCC  with 
the  authority  to  review  decisions  of  the 
Asset  Evaluation  Board.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  allows  the  FCC  to  appoint  all 
of  the  three  Members  of  the  Asset  Eval- 
uation Board,  at  least  one  to  be  a  State 
public  utUity  commissioner.  So  the  FCC 
would  control  the  Board  under  that 
amendment.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  would  that  alleviate 
the  particular  problem  we  have  ad- 
dressed? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  not  famUlar 
with  the  particular  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator says  he  has  worked  out  with  the 
Evaluation  Board. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Thurmond 
amendment  would  allow  the  FCC  to  ap- 
point two  of  the  three  Members,  and  the 


third  one  would  be  a  State  public  utility 
commission.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Thurmond  amendment  were  adopted  or 
were  dropped  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  were 
merged,  it  would  take  care  of  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

There  is  no  point  in  having  the  FCC 
review  the  decisions  of  the  Asset  Evalua- 
tion Board  if  the  FCC  appoints  two  of 
the  three  Members. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  beUeve  I  can  give 
the  distinguished  Senator  a  correct  an- 
swer when  I  have  a  second  to  look  at  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  go  to  the  sec- 
ond part.  S.  898  has  a  2-year  limit  on 
the  regulation  of  customer  premise 
equipment.  The  Thurmond  amendment 
extends  that  to  4  years,  depending  upon 
the  Federal  Comm.unications  Commis- 
sion's decision.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  it  would  extend  the  regulation 
of  A.T.  k  T.'s  customer  premises  equip- 
ment indefinitely.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  financial  Ufe. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  determined  by 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  that  differ- 
ence straight. 

I  do  not  understand  the  third  part.  It 
has  to  do  with  tariffs  and  the  fUlng  pe- 
riod. I  do  not  understand  the  difference 
between  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
the  present  law  and  the  shght  change 
S.  898  makes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  S.  898  provides  that 
the  FCC  make  a  determination  in  90 
days,  as  I  imderstand  it.  Under  present 
law.  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the 
FCC  can  give  public  notice  for  3  months 
and  suspend  that  particular  rate  for  5 
months.  They  have  that  procedure,  and 
that  is  what  we  hope  to  reinstltute, 
rather  than  a  manaated  FCC  determi- 
nation In  90  days,  which  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  comply  with  under  the  present 
procedure,  as  we  know. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One,  the  FCC  un- 
der S.  898  can  extend  the  90  days  for 
an  additional  90  days  on  its  own  motion. 

Again.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  the 
sole  change  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolintf  is  making  is  to  add  back  the 
suspension  provision. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes;  is  the  Senator's 
question  should  we  add  back? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No;  is  that  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  does? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  OK. 

The  fourth  part,  as  I  understand  It, 
Is  that  even  after  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  has  found  that  a 
service  or  facility  is  subject  to  effective 
competition  and  thereby  allows  it  to  be 
transferred  to  the  fully  separated  afiflh- 
ate,  and  even  though  S.  898  with  the  pro- 
posed Thurmond  amendment  has  a  6- 
month  grace  period  beyond  that  finding 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission that  there  is  effective  competi- 
tion, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  extend  that  to  2  years? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  it  for  2  years.  I  would  ex- 
tend it  for  an  additional  2  years. 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No;  that.  I  think, 
is  the  second  part  of  your  amendment 
relating  to  customer  premises  equipment. 
This  is  services  or  facilities,  not  customer 
premises  equipment,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator'?  amendment. 

Mr.  H-jLLINGS.  We  can  clarify  that 
confusion,  but  the  intent  of  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  amendment — I  am  sure  it 
is  drafted  in  that  fashion— is  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years  to  the  2  years  now  provided 
by  the  Senator's  amendment  under  S. 
898. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
clarify  this  part. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  All  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  apart  from  customer  premises 
equipment,  nothing  can  be  transferred  by 
A.T.  &  T.  to  the  affiliate  without  approval 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  they  can  only  make  that  ap- 
proval after  they  have  made  a  finding 
that  there  is  effective  competition. 

Mr.   HOLLINGS.   I   understand   that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right. 

Mr.  HOT  .LINGS.  Now  the  customer 
premises — go  ahead.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  the  customer 
premises  equipment. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  had  put  in  a 
provision  that  the  regulation  would  ex- 
tend for  2  years  in  S.  898.  The  proposed 
Thurmond  amendment  provides  that 
this  period  may  be  extended  up  to  4  years. 
As  I  understand  on  customer  premises 
equipment,  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina extends  that  to  an  indefinite  period, 
the  period  being  whatever  the  useful  life 
is  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  determines  the  equipment  to 
have. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  we  are  con- 
fused on  the  equipment;  it  is  the  useful 
life  of  the  equipment.  On  the  matter  of 
duplicating  the  services  we  mandate  4 
years,  rather  than  saying  the  FCC  may 
extend  it  an  additional  2  years  for  the 
actual  ownership  of  the  facilities  in  the 
subsidiary. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  by  "mandate"?  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  lost  me. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  provide  just  2 
additional  years  because  the  Senator,  as 
the  Thurmond  amendment  and  S.  898, 
provides  that,  yes,  the  Commission  may 
extend  It  2  years,  but  we  actually  put  it 
in  for  4  years. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  is  for  customer 
premises  equipment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  that.  I  under- 
stand what  that  does.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  fourth  part  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  which  relates  to  services 
or  facilities,  other  than  consumer  prem- 
ises equipment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Of  course,  that  Is  the 
real  thrust  of  the  amendment.  That  is 
transmission  lines,  switching  facilities 
all  that  other  equipment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  to  that  equip- 
ment, are  we  agreed  that  switching  fa- 
cilities, transmission  facilities  cannot  be 
transferred  at  aU  under  any  circum- 
stances without,  one,  approval  of  the 
FCC  and,  two,  that  approval  can  only 
be  granted  by  the  FCC  if  they  make  a 


determination  ahead  of  time  that  there 
is  effective  competition? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right.  I  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  OK.  And  so  that 
this  cannot  be  done  by  sleight  of  hand 
or  A.T.  &  T.  trying  to  favor  the  fully 
separated  afiUiate.  That  has  to  be  done 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  FCC  and 
S.  893  with  the  proposed  Thurmond 
amendment  has  a  provision  in  it  that 
even  after  competition  is  found  to  exist, 
even  after  the  FCC  says,  "You  can  trans- 
fer it,"  there  is  still  a  6-month  grace 
period  of  regulation,  even  after  the  FCC 
has  found  there  is  no  reason  to  continue 
regulating  that  service  or  facility. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  asked  about  all  the  dehberative 
steps  even  after.  That  has  already 
passed  while  the  Senator  and  I  debate 
It.  A.T.  k  T.  told  us  that  is  going  to 
happen.  The  FCC  just  about  told  us  that 
is  going  to  happen. 

The  FCC,  mind  you  me.  has  been  mov- 
ing for  deregulation.  They  told  us  the 
amount  and  size  of  the  company  of  $17 
billion.  That  is  how  we  know  it.  That 
is  not  as  deliberative  and  cautionary  as 
the  distinguished  Senator's  question 
would  assume.  On  the  r/>ntrary,  that  is 
going  to  occur. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is.  What  is  he  saying  is  going  to 
occur? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Tliose  facilities  are 
going  to  be  transferred  into  this  new 
company,  $17  billion  worth. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Which  facilities? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  are  going  to  put 
in  not  only  the  particular  user  premises 
equipment  but,  of  course,  in  the  financing 
and  bringing  about  the  other  transmis- 
sion they  can  duplicate  them,  so  with 
their  financial  wherewithal  and  every- 
thing else  they  will  start  duplicating  all 
these  other  facilities  in  the  subsidiary, 
the  transmission,  switching  equipment, 
all  the  other,  any  kind  of  modem  thing. 
Some  things  the  Senator  and  I  do  not 
know  about  Bell  Labs  might  have  up 
there  this  afternoon.  What  is  going  in 
the  regular  telephone  system  will  never 
be  found  in  the  regular  telephone  sys- 
tem in  all  probability.  That  is  why  I  was 
emphasizing  we  are  going  to  put  Richard 
Helms  in  charge  of  the  board  of  Bell 
Labs  so  whatever  they  find  they  will 
keep  it  a  secret  until  I  get  up  there  and 
determine  how  to  financially  get  it  into 
that  subsidiary.  It  is  not  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult. That  is  where  it  should  go. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  A  tariffed  telecom- 
munications service  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  subsidiary  without  the  FCC 
approving  it.  Is  the  Senator  saying  the 
FCC  is  going  to  willy-nilly  approve  of 
it  and  make  the  finding  of  effective  com- 
petition more  or  less  be  a  nullity? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  been  into  a 
debate  about  the  FCC.  We  know  about 
its  incompetence  and  inadequacy.  We 
know  now  about  the  intent.  They  are 
trying  to  do  away  with  the  fairness  rule. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  get  all  that 
comfort  out  of  the  FCC  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  seems  to  get  out  of  the 
FCC.  Rather  than  refer  it  to  an  admin- 
istrative body,  which  is  politically  de- 


funct, which  Is  administratively  de- 
funct, that  is  why  I  was  trying  to  draw 
the  line  so  we  all  know  right  here  and 
would  not  have  all  the  hearings,  the 
litigious  nature  of  all  the  proceedings 
and  the  political  decision  made  over 
there  that  they  do  not  even  need.  The 
FCC  does  not  even  need  a  fairness  doc- 
trine any  more. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  trying  to  get 
what  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  go  to  the 
yellow  pages  part,  the  fifth  part.  Under 
S.  898.  the  yellow  pages  cannot  even 
be  offered  by  the  FSA.  These  have  to 
be  offered  by  a  separate  information 
affiliate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  indeed  it  is  a 
competitive  service.  I  mean  A.T.  &  T. 
cannot  provide  the  yellow  pages.  So  if 
indeed  this  information  affiliate  is  offer- 
ing printed  yellow  pages  and  indeed 
they  are  going  to  have  to  have  competi- 
tion, then  why  would  the  Senator  in- 
clude that  profit  in  the  rate  base  of  the 
regulated  parent? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Because  that  is  what 
is  included  at  that  particular  time,  an(f 
I  am  providing  a  transition  period  of  5 
years  to  help  in  the  financing  and  trau- 
matic impact  of  at  least  20  States  where 
that  is  included,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  particular  Commission  rate 
decision  for  telephone  rates  in  those 
particular  States.  They  include  that  $2 
billion  worth  of  revenues  right  this  min- 
ute from  the  yellow  pages. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  now.  I  understand  it. 

Let  me  go  to  his  assumption.  He  is 
saying  that  the  FCC  is  going  to  allow 
these  transfers  in  almost  what  we  would 
call  bad  faith,  that  they  are  going  to 
make  a  finding  there  of  competition 
when  there  is  none  and  the  affiliate  is 
simply  going  to  assume  competition.  The 
Senator  is  saying  that  because  the  FCC 
is  incompetent  or  unjust,  or  something. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  The  Senator  may 
state  it  that  way.  That  suits  me.  No  one 
IMirticularly  is  paying  any  attention  to 
it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  that  case,  they 
can  do  it  under  the  present  law.  They 
can  deregulate  A.T.  &  T.  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Look.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  they  have  been  moving  in  that 
direction  at  my  insistence.  We  have  been 
trying  to  deregulate  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion and  let  a  market  develop.  We  cwne 
to  S.  898. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  we  are  getting 
down  to 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  complete  the 
thought. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  we  are  getting 
down  to  the  premises  of  this  bill,  that 
things  have  changed  since  1934,  that  in- 
deed there  is  competition  that  did  not 
exist  20  years  ago,  30  years  ago,  and  did 
not  exist  5  years  ago.  We  have  carefully 
tried  to  craft  a  bill  that  sets  up  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  that  could  compete 
with  other  businesses  in  a  free  market 
economy. 
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Interestingly,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  mentioned  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill.  I  think  he  said  there 
were  four.  There  was  General  Motors. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  large  com- 
panies. There  is  Honeywell,  with  reve- 
nues of  $1.5  billion;  Burroughs,  with 
revenues  of  almost  $3  billion,  and  this  is 
annually.  There  Is  Control  Data,  with 
revenues  of  $3.2  billion.  There  Is  Rock- 
well International,  with  $6  billion;  J.  C. 
Penney,  with  $11  billion;  ITT,  with  $18 
billion;  Sears  Roebuck,  with  $25  billion. 

Indeed,  they  are  opposed  to  this  bill. 
They  are  opposed  to  this  bill  because 
they  are  receiving  a  special  benefit  now 
that  anyone  else  who  uses  long  distance, 
or  most  other  people  who  use  long  dis- 
tance, do  not  get.  They  get  this  special 
benefit  because  they  are  obtaining  pri- 
vate carrier  service.  They  are  not  making 
long  distance  telephone  calls  any  longer 
through  the  A.T.  &  T.  MTS  network. 
A.T.  fc  T.  is  required  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  allow 
their  lines  to  be  used  by  any  so-called 
private  carrier. 

What  the  private  carriers  and  large 
corporate  users  are  doing  is  skimming 
the  cream.  Let  me  read  you  two  ads  from 
MCI.  MCI  is  a  long-distance  phone  com- 
pany. Picture  this  television  screen  ver- 
tically split,  a  w>oman  on  each  side  of 
the  screen,  the  same  woman  holding  a 
phone  and  she  Is  talking,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  screen  is  a  meter  not  un- 
like a  meter  at  the  gasoline  pump,  and 
as  she  Is  talking,  the  meter  is  whirling 
about,  indicating  what  the  cost  of  tJie 
call  is.  On  one  side  it  says  A.T.  &  T., 
and  on  the  other  side  it  says  MCI.  Here 
is  the  audio  on  the  ad : 

You  win  see  that  the  same  long  distance 
call  to  the  same  time  and  the  same  place 
doesn't  cost  the  same.  The  fact  Is  that  it 
can  be  half  ae  much  on  MCI,  the  nation's 
long  distance  phone  company.  If  your  long 
distance  bills  are  more  than  $23  a  month, 
make  one  more  call  to  MCI  and  start  cutting 
your  bills  down  to  size. 

You  haven't  been  talking  too  much,  you've 
Just  been  paying  too  much. 

Here  is  a  second  ad  by  MCI: 

Last  year  we  saved  the  big  automakers  al- 
most $2  million  in  long  distance  bills.  We 
saved  the  banks  8750.000.  an  oil  company 
a  million  dollars,  a  computer  company 
$600,000.  All  total  40.000  companies  used  us 
to  cut  long  distance  up  to  60  percent.  We 
are  MCI.  the  nation's  largest  long  distance 
phone  company  and  starting  now  you  can 
begin  saving  on  long  distance  on  your  own 
home  phone. 

This  year  MCI  will  save  Nancy  Bryant, 
who  calls  her  son  a  lot,  $400.  We  will  save 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sadler,  whose  son  Is  in  col- 
lege. $500.  We  wUI  save  Mrs.  Paine  .$300. 
If  your  long  distance  bills  are  totalling  $25 
8  month  or  more  call  MCI  and  find  out  how 
to  start  cutting  them  down  to  size. 

Why  does  MCI  get  away  with  being 
able  to  charge  less  than  A.T.  &  T.?  There 
is  a  simple  reason.  During  the  years  of 
regulation  of  A.T.  &  T.  we  have  required 
them  to  subsidize  rural  and  residential 
rates  with  long-distance  rates.  So  that 
every  one  of  us  when  we  placed  a  long- 
distance phone  call,  every  business,  that 
had  a  $5,000  or  $10,000  or  $50,000  bill 
a  month,  was  subsidizing  rural  and  resi- 
dential phone  rates. 


Then  along  come  MCI  and  Southern 
Pacific  Communications,  and  the  other 
private  carrier  long  distance  companies, 
and  A.T.  4  T.  is  compelled  to  let  them 
use  their  lines.  But  those  companies  pay 
no  subsidy  on  residential  and  rural 
rates.  Consequently,  they  are  able  to  de- 
liver their  long-distance  calls  cheaper. 

Do  you  know  what  is  going  to  happen? 
If  the  present  system  continues  A.T.  k  T. 
is  going  to  go  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission — If  the  law  Is  not 
changed — and  they  are  going  to  say,  "We 
are  losing  our  profit  on  long  distance.  We 
are  losing  It  to  MCI,  we  are  losing  it  to 
Southern  Pacific  Communications,  we 
are  losing  it  to  SBS."  a  small  partnership 
composed  of  Aetna  Insurance.  IBM,  and 
Comsat,  just  a  little  company,  also  in 
the  long-distance  business. 

If  this  bill  does  not  pass  A.T.  &  T.  is 
going  to  go  to  the  FCC  and  say,  "We  are 
losing  our  profit  on  long  distance  to 
these  companies,  and  In  order  to  be  com- 
petitive we  have  to  cut  our  long-dis- 
tance rates,  and  in  order  to  cut  our  rates 
we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  residential 
and  rural  telephone  rates  In  order  to 
earn  the  profit  we  are  allowed  to  receive 
under  the  law." 

This  bill  requires  that  the  MCI's  of  the 
world  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Commu- 
nications henceforth  will  bear  a  por- 
tion of  that  subsidy  to  rural  and  resi- 
dential rates,  and  I  make  no  apology 
for  that,  and  they  should.  There  is  noth- 
ing, no  reason  v;hy,  everyone  in  this 
country,  no  matter  how  poor,  no  matter 
how  distant,  no  matter  how  rural,  can- 
not have  a  phone  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  bill  guarantees  that  all  rural  rates 
and  residential  rates  caimot  vary  more 
than  110  percent  of  the  national  average. 

It  is  very  understandable  why  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Ford,  and  Sears  Roebuck, 
and  Penney's  opposed  to  this  bill.  They 
are  being  subsidized,  or  I  should  put  it 
the  other  way,  they  are  not  being  re- 
quired to  carry  the  burden  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  are  In  making  sure  that  resi- 
dential and  rural  America  has  reason- 
able phone  rates. 

They  do  not  give  a  fig  about  regula- 
tion or  deregulation.  What  they  do  not 
want  to  do  Is  carry  the  burden  that  the 
rest  of  us  carry.  There  Is  no  other  rea- 
son why  they  are  opposed  to  this  bill. 
They  have  no  love  or  hate  for  A.T.  &  T. 
or  no  love  or  hate  for  MCI  or  Southern 
Pacific  Communications. 

What  these  big  users  like  are  the  lower 
rates  they  get  that  the  rest  of  us  cannot 
get  because  our  long-distance  phone  bill 
has  not  gotten  to  $25  a  month.  But  if  you 
can  call  MCI  and  save  money,  pretty 
soon  Aunt  Minnie  in  East  Moline  or 
Uncle  John  in  Dufur,  Oreg..  are  going  to 
pay  exorbitant  rates  for  long-distance 
calls  and  for  local  phone  calls. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  bill 
Is  to  set  up  an  affiliate,  and  after  a  find- 
ing by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  that  they  are  subject  to  ef- 
fective competition,  we  will  allow  the 
competitive  services  and  facilities;  and 
after  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission determines  they  are  competitive, 
only  then  will  that  affiliate  comprle  in  an 
unregulated  market.  It  will  compete  with 
Code-A-Phone,  to  put  a  phone  In  your 


house;  it  will  compete  with  General 
Telephone  &  Electronics  which  manu- 
factures equipment  for  the  kind  of  tele- 
phone you  buy  for  your  house  because  we 
will  have  determined  that  there  Is  ade- 
quate ccwnpetltlon  in  terms  of  the  tele- 
phone itself  and  the  switchboard  itself, 
and  that  the  market  will  regulate  the 
price,  and  Indeed  It  does. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  at  technical 
magazines.  You  can  look  at  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  you  can  look  at 
any  advertisement  that  goes  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  this  country  and  see  ads 
for  competing  phone  service.  How  often 
do  you  see,  "Why  don't  you  pay  for  what 
you  get?  Why  pay  for  the  service  you 
don't  need?"  Of  course,  A.T.  &  T.'s 
answer  Is,  "When  you  buy  a  phone  from 
the  General  Telephone  Co..  do  they  fix 
your  phone?"  Maybe  not.  That  Is  com- 
petition. Obviously  it  is  cheaper  to  Install 
a  phone  and  you  do  not  pay  for  repair 
service  than  if  you  do.  But  the  competi- 
tion is  there. 

Are  there  errors  in  this  bill?  There 
may  be.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  bill  that  is 
perfect.  But  we  are  trying  to  move  those 
areas  that  are  competitive  into  the 
marketplace. 

This  fully  separated  affiliate  is  re- 
quired in  any  of  its  dealings  with  a 
parent,  bearing  in  mind  thev  can  have 
one  common  director,  no  common  offi- 
cers, this  affiliate  Is  required  to  deal  on 
an  arm's-len!?th  bajis  with  the  parent, 
to  deal  by  contract — and  everv  contract 
is  public  and  reviewable  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  if  they 
choose  to  review  it.  but.  most  important, 
every  single  competitor  of  this  affiliate 
has  access  to  those  contracts,  and  there 
is  no  way  that  AT.  &  T.  will  be  able  to 
give  a  preference  to  this  affiliate. 

There  is  no  way  they  can  give  a  pref- 
erence to  this  affiliate,  first,  under  the 
law;  second,  if  thev  try  to  evade  the  law, 
which  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  in- 
tentionally, but  there  is  no  way  under 
the  law  they  can  give  a  preference,  and 
if  they  try  to  evade  it  you  have  got 
dozens,  yea.  hundreds  of  competitors  out 
there  looking  at  that  affiliate.  looking  at 
their  relation  to  A.T.  &  T.  and  looking  at 
those  contracts.  That  is  a  more  effective 
regulator  than  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

I  would  sooner  trust  my  competitors  to 
watch  what  I  am  doing  than  the  Federal 
Government  or  to  put  it  the  other  way 
aroimd,  perhaps,  if  I  thought  I  could  get 
away  with  something  I  think  I  would 
have  an  easier  chance  If  I  were  the  size 
of  A.T.  &  T.  of  sneaking  It  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  than  I 
would  of  sneaking  it  by  my  competitors: 
thev  have  a  profit  motive  to  want  to 
w:\trh  what  T  nm  doine. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  This  Is  an  appropriate 
time,  speaking  about  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  to  consider  one  aspect  which 
concerns  me.  Section  404  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides th:it-  - 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  apniirablllty  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  defenses  or  rem- 
edies (including  structural  remedies)  avail- 
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•ble  thereunder  or  m  expressing  In  any 
manner  any  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  any  pending  or  future  litigation  or 
defenses  and  remedies  relating  to  such  liti- 
gation to  which  any  person  affected  by  this 
Act  may  be  a  party. 

The  question  I  had  Is  just  to  be  sure 
that  the  pending  litlgatiMi  of  the  United 
States  against  A.T.  ««  T.  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
before  Judge  Greene  will  not  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  this  bill  should  it  be- 
come law. 

Mr.  PACKWCMDD.  It  is  not  affected  by 
this  bill.  We  directed  that  the  language 
be  drawn  specifically  so  that  it  would  not 
affect  that  suit,  and  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  a 
distingiiished  career  as  a  district  attor- 
ney before  coming  here,  that  if  by  chance 
this  language  does  not  do  it  I  am  per- 
fectly open  to  amendment  to  this  lan- 
guage to  guarantee  it  does  not  affect  the 
antitrust  suit. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  I  understand  it,  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Baxter,  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  said 
on  August  6  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  abandon  or  to  delay  that  pending  suit. 
I.  for  one,  consider  that  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant aspect;  that  deregulation,  which 
is  a  laudable  goal,  has.  as  a  coimterpart, 
effective  competition  and  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  such  effective  competition. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Absolutely.  I  say 
again  that  this  bill  does  not  affect  it  and 
is  not  intended  to  and  if,  by  chance,  in 
the  Senator's  mind  or  anyone  else's  mind 
this  language  does  not  achieve  that,  I  am 
receptive  to  changing  the  language  to 
guarantee  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  will  take  that  as  an  invi- 
tation to  take  a  closer  look  and  perhaps 
suggest  something  specific  by  way  of 
amendment  should  I  deem  that  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLJNGS.  WiU  the  Senator 
withhold  on  that  request? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
get  one  thing  straight  about  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  MCI  does  not  pay  the 
local  suljsidy.  We  can  argue  forever  that 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  lo- 
cal subsidy.  I  have  never  seen  it  proven 
satisfactorily.  In  addition,  there  is  an 
agreement  between  MCI  and  A.T.  k  T. 
as  to  the  local  subisldy  MCI  is  to  pay. 
It  works  on  a  sliding  scale.  They  pay  35 
percent.  45  percent,  or  55  percent  of  cer- 
tain amounts.  And  it  is  an  agreed  to  con- 
tractual situation. 

I  could  argue,  as  well,  as  Alfred  Kahn. 
the  professor  at  Cornell,  who  in  a  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  study 
indicated  the  residential  ratepayer  subsi- 
dizes the  long-distance  users.  In  gen- 
eral, we  have  had  a  difficult  time  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  a  subsidy.  That  is 
why  we  asked  A.T.  li  T.  and  they  will  not 


c(Hne  out  with  a  particular  answer  on 
that  score. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  mad«  his  record  but  momen- 
tarily left  the  fioor,  because  I  would  like 
to  address  his  point,  that  this  particular 
bill  and  the  treatment  of  it  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  will  not  have  any  effect 
on  the  antitrust  case.  But  every  time  I 
see  a  report  in  the  news,  it  is  to  the  con- 
trary; that  if  we  act,  there  will  not  be 
any  need  for  it. 

I  hope  this  clarifies  the  statement  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  that  is,  that  the 
intent  of  this  provision  is  fixed  so  that 
there  will  not  be  any  question  about  it  in 
law  later  on. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  say  that 
this  bill  is  not  to  be  used  as  the  pretext 
for  in  any  way  infiuencing  or  affecting 
that  antitrust  suit.  I  cannot  guarantee 
what  Uils  or  some  future  administration 
may  do  or  whether  or  not  they  will  choose 
to  drop  it  or  choose  to  prosecute  It.  But 
they  can  do  that  whether  or  not  this  bill 
passes. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Right.  But  I  just  do 
not  want  this  bill  to  be  blamed  for  it,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees.  But  we  are 
having  a  difficult  time.  The  administra- 
tion has  said  they  are  not  going  to  dis- 
miss the  suit  when  they  come  before  us 
on  August  6  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  then  in  reports  coming  out  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  White 
House,  we  hear  that  this  is  the  way  the 
cases  should  be  settled.  So  that  is  the 
frustration  we  have. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  that  if  you  do 
not  pass  this  bill,  A.T.  &  T.  will  go  before 
the  FCC  and  get  a  raise  in  rates. 

I  want  my  distinguished  colleague  to 
be  on  notice,  as  we  all  are  as  ratepayers, 
that  they  went  before;  that  is,  A.T.  k  T. 
does  not  wait  on  bills  to  pass  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  I  can  tell  you  that  they 
are  not  bashful.  They  went  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  already  and  have  got  a  rate 
increase  and  a  guaranteed  return  of  over 
a  2-percent  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
return  that  they  are  guaranteed,  up  from 
10.5  to  12.75  percent  in  earnings.  So  they 
have  not  waited.  They  are  not  bashful. 
They  are  not  waiting  on  any  bills.  So 
there  is  a  bogeyman  here  that  if  you  do 
not  pass  the  bill  you  are  going  to  get  a 
rate  increase. 

What  is  going  to  happen,  unless  you 
put  safeguards  in  this  bill,  is  you  are 
guaranteed  to  have  even  bigger  increases 
than  heretofore.  That  is  the  difficulty 
that  we  have. 

Now,  you  can  talk  about  the  ads  that 
MCI  employs,  but  MCI  has  just  turned 
their  first  profit,  and  they  recently  had 
a  cumulative  loss  of  $55  million.  Southern 
Pacific,  another  example  that  is  used 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill,  has  yet  to 
make  a  profit. 

Also,  the  Senator  uses  the  company 
SBS.  "They  spent  about  $500  million  and 
just  began  operations  this  year. 

Xerox  is  also  used  for  the  authority 
about  the  amount  of  competition.  They 
decided  a  short  time  ago  to  forgo  entry 
into  the  transmission  market.  Exxon  is 
also  pointed  out  as  providing  competi- 
tion, but  it  does  not  offer  transmission 
capacity  to  any  others  than  themselves. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  talk- 


ing about  c(»npetition.  the  International 
Communications  Association,  a  user  or- 
ganization represmting  500  of  the  largest 
corporate,  governmental,  and  education- 
al institutions,  stated  in  a  paper  given  to 
the  committee — and  this  is  from  the 
conunlttee  record — of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  the  chairman: 

It  Is  most  Important  to  realise  that  at  this 
time  the  markets  for  virtually  all  telecom- 
munications services  .  .  .  are  not  subject  to 
wldeq)read,  effective  competition.  Tradi- 
tional common  carriers  continue  to  possess 
a  most  dominant  overall  market  share  for 
.  .  .  Intercity  services  .  .  .  While  competitive 
suppliers  have  made  some  penetration  Into 
a  number  of  local  or  regional  markets,  they 
lack,  for  many  reasons,  the  capacity  to  en- 
gage In  widespread,  effective  competition 
with  the  dominant  carriers. 

Now,  that  is  500  users.  That  is  not  Sen- 
ator Packwood  or  Senat(»-  Hollincs  or 
anyone  else  on  this  particular  bill. 

If  you  had  competition,  these  com- 
panies would  not  be  sc\irrying  arotmd 
madly.  They  would  be  moving  forward. 
If  you  had  fair  competition  already  in 
the  market,  they  would  not  have  any 
trouble  with  their  leadtime. 

It  is  the  uncompetitive  practices  that 
worry  me,  because  the  competitive  mar- 
ket has  not  developed. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  additional 
quotes  from  particular  companies.  Ash- 
land Oil  Co.: 

We  find  that  there  Is  not  enough  com- 
petition In  the  long  distance  transmission 
market  to  give  our  firm  adequate  alterna- 
tives to  satisfy  Its  telecommunications  serv- 
ice needs  .  .  .  We  are  doubtful  that  adequate 
competition  wlU  emerge  within  the  next 
five  years  .  .  . 

The  Ralston  Piulna  Co.  says: 
We  feel  there  definitely  Is  not  sulBclent 
competition  In  the  long  distance  transmis- 
sion market  .  .  . 

The  Bank  of  America  says: 

You  asked  whether  we  as  a  user  have  ade- 
quate alternatives  to  satisfy  our  telecommu- 
nications services  needs.  The  answer  Is  no. 
The  presence  of  competitors  does  not  mean 
effective  competition  exists. 

Let  me  repeat  that. 
The    presence   of   competitors    does   not 
mean  effective  competition  exists. 

Next,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  says: 

We  agree  that  effective  competition  does 

not  exist  in  today's  telecommunications  In- 

dtwtry. 

Lockheed  Corp. : 

We  do  not  find  sufficient  competition  In 
the  long-distance  transmission  market  at 
this  time  to  prevent  cost  abuses.  Present 
competitive  carriers  providing  long-haul 
service  are  weak  and  cannot  compete  effec- 
tively because  of  the  local  distribution  mo- 
nopoly. 

I  could  continue  going  down  and 
down.  We  had  over  three  dozen  letters 
coming  back  quoting  time  and  again 
from  their  communications  sections  in 
the  various  large  corporations  and  large 
users  of  America  that  competition  does 
not  exist. 

On  MCI,  this  is  not  a  bill  between  the 
little  fiea  of  a  gnat  MCI  cmd  the  large, 
monstrous  elephant  A.T.  k  T.  A.T.  k  T. 
serves  me,  not  MCI.  I  would  not  know 
where  to  find  MCI.  I  understand  It  Is  not 
on  parts  of  the  west  oofut. 
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I  remember  a  distinguished  witness 
who  made  an  impression  on  me,  Mr. 
McOowan  of  MCI,  who  testified  not  once 
but  several  times  before  our  committee 
in  the  hearings. 

But  this  is  not  an  MCI  argument.  This 
is  an  A.T.  It  T.  argument.  I  want  the  lo- 
cal A.T.  It  T.  ciMnpany  that  is  going  to 
serve  me  and  serve  my  small  business 
people,  serve  my  residents,  and  serve  my 
voters  in  South  Carolina  to  continue  to 
offer  good  service  at  reasonable  rates.  I 
do  not  want  to  let  A.T.  It  T.  venture  off 
and  be  weaning  away  the  facilities  over 
into  a  subsidiary,  move  undervalued 
equipment  and  move  the  yellow  pages' 
revenues. 

When  I  go  back  home,  MCI  Is  not  go- 
ing to  ask  me  a  question  when  this  bill 
either  passes  or  falls.  But  I  am  going  to 
have  pKople  asking  me  for  the  ensuing 
years,  "Where  were  you,  Hollings,  when 
that  monstrosity  passed,  and  now  like  the 
airlines  we  have  no  services,  increased 
rates,  and  everything  else  of  ttiat  kind?" 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr;  HOLLINOS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  is  the  big- 
gest metropolitan  area  of  South  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  They  argue  about  it, 
but  Columbia,  Greenville,  and  Charles- 
ton are  equally  competitive. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Roughly,  what 
size? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  say  250,000. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  biggest  metro- 
politan area  in  Oregon  is  Portland.  We 
do  not  have  MCI.  We  have  it  in  when 
you  can  call  in  on  MCI  but  they  have  not 
put  in  their  own  transmission  facilities. 
They  are  using  the  A.T.  k  T.  interccm- 
nect.  They  are  not  using  the  A.T.  It  T. 
lines  in  some  cases.  They  are  not  even 
yet  into  f  ortland.  They  i\(lll  be  in,  I  am 
told,  later  this  fall  so  you  can  call  out  on 
MCI. 

I  hate  to  tell  the  Senator  this,  but  they 
are  not  interested  in  areas  of  200,000. 
They  want  to  leave  those,  let  alone  areas 
of  20,000,  to  A.T.  k  T.  or  other  telephme 
companies. 

They  want  to  let  A.T.  It  T.  have  the 
money  losing  part  of  it  and  they  will 
take  the  money  winning  part  of  it.  I  can 
understand  that.  I  can  understand  why 
everything  the  Senator  read  says  there 
is  not  effective  competition  because  they 
are  usually  located  in  areas  where  they 
can  get  MCI  and  take  advantage  of  the 
ads  with  rates  at  half  of  what  they 
would  pay  to  A.T.  It  T. 

Let  me  ask  this  further  questlcm:  The 
Senator  talked  about  there  is  no  com- 
petition. If  there  is  no  competition,  are 
we  agreed  that  those  rates  will  continue 
to  be  regulated? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  rates  of  services 
offered  by  the  separate  affiliate  are  not 
going  to  be  regulated.  There  is  no  long- 
distance competition,  and  by  allowing 
the  affiliate  to  offer  services  and  own 
faculties,  we  will  extinguish  what  little 
could  evolve.  The  Senator  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  operation  of  this  par- 
Ucular  bUl. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand  the 
operation  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Let  me  complete  the 
answer  because  I  will  come  back  to  MCI 
wanting  to  serve  little  towns.  They  are 
not  lunatics.  They  are  investors.  They 
do  not  have  a  monopoly.  ITiere  is  no 
volunteerism.  I  find  it  in  President 
Reagan's  talk,  but  I  do  not  see  much 
about  it  in  the  business  community. 
They  cannot  get  volunteerism  out  of 
Wall  Street  right  now  because  the  mar- 
ket has  gone  down.  They  will  not  even 
invest,  much  less  volunteer. 

No  one  is  trying  to  maintain  that 
MCI  or  any  of  these  people,  SBS  or 
Exxon,  should  be  in  the  shoes  of  a  mo- 
nopoly. The  idea  here  now  is  not  to  au- 
tomatically deregulate  monopolies;  the 
idea  here  is  to  develop  a  competitive 
market.  The  idea  is  that  by  using  a  prop- 
erly separated  subsidiary,  competition 
would  come  about. 

When  we  get  to  the  matter  of  owner- 
ship of  stock,  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  wanted  to  emphasize  that  we 
will  have  access  to  all  the  contracts  re- 
viewable by  the  PCC.  Why  would  they 
object?  Why  would  they  object  to  any 
ownership  of  the  stock  when  they  are 
already  listed  with  the  SEC? 

That  is  when  we  are  going  to  find 
whether  they  want  to  stand  for  competi- 
tion because  that  is  going  to  be  the  real 
test.  I  can  tell  with  those  records. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  acts  as  if  there  is  something 
sinister  or  crooked  or  unwise  about  the 
PCC.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  it.  Senator 
ScHMrrr  quoted  the  PCC  in  a  letter  of 
July  of  this  year : 

The  decision  to  Install  a  new  switch  In- 
volves a  great  deal  of  management  and  tech- 
nological expertise  which  I  frankly  do  not 
think  the  Commission  has  or  should  have. 

We  have  few  Instances  in  which  the 
FCC  has  used  its  authority  well. 

So  when  you  list  the  authority  in  this 
bill,  it  is  not  that  we  assume  that  the 
I"CC  is  sinister  or  dishonest.  It  is  just 
they  never  have  used  their  authority 
well. 

You  see,  a  lot  of  these  things  are  hap- 
pening that  we  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  When  you  blink, 
that  is  how  fast  things  go. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  to  list  it  is  not  to 
provide  it.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  frustrated  as  I  am  when  we  put 
these  things  into  law,  and  they  do  not 
happen.  But  we  can  look  at  the  track 
record  of  the  FCC.  That  is  why  we  come 
here  and  say  the  FCC  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  do  it. 

But  with  respect  to  long-distance  com- 
petition, the  modus  operandi  here  at  the 
present  time  Is  not  competition.  Ilie 
competitors  are  all  struggling  to  get  in. 
Tliey  have  suffered  losses.  They  have  won 
decisions,  jury  verdicts,  but  have  yet  to 
get  a  nickle  of  it.  They  have  gone  bank- 
rupt, "niat  is  the  real  record  of  the  real 
world  of  the  so-called  "competition"  that 
they  have  in  the  telecommunications 
field. 

I  am  pro-A.T.  It  T.  I  want  than  In 
there  to  compete  properly,  but  I  do  not 
want  them  to  overextend  and  have  the 
temptations  of  overextension  so  that 
once  they  get  that  gung  ho  Into  the 
subsidiary,  the  services  back  on  the  farm. 


the  little  towns,  the  metropolitan  areas 
that  are  relatively  small  are  going  to 
suffer.  My  crowd  is  not  going  to  be  asking 
me  about  the  superduper  strvicts  of  MCI 
and  Exxon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Your  customers  are 
going  to  be  aslcing  why  their  rates  are 
going  up  and  they  will  be  going  up  be- 
cause MCI  is  talung  the  cream  of  the 
crop  on  long-distance  phone  calls. 

The  Senator  says  the  FCC  is  so  in- 
competent, so  overburdened,  so  impossi- 
ble, that  they  cannot  regulate  effectively 
and,  therefore,  everything  shall  be  regu- 
lated forever — I  sense  that  is  what  the 
Senator  is  saying — because  there  is  no 
way  we  can  rely  on  the  FCC  to  make  a 
finding  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
competition.  Either  they  are  going  to 
be  unethical  and  immoral  and  say  there 
is  competition  when  there  is  now,  or  in- 
competent in  saymg  there  is  competition 
when  there  is  not. 

Either  they  are  going  to  say  that  and 
should  have  part  of  the  parent,  A.T.  It  T., 
out  with  the  affiliate,  when  it  should  not 
be  shoved  out,  or,  according  to  the  Sena- 
tor's position,  if  indeed  there  is  no  com- 
petition A.T.  It  T.  is  going  to  continue  to 
regulate  it,  incompetent,  apparently,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senator,  of  regulaticm. 
You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

You  quoted  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Kahn.  Let  me  quote  the  rest. 

The  essential  Job  Is  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
to  make  the  decision  to  deregulate  where  we 
feel  confident  that  that  Is  the  thing  to  do. 
Where  we  do  not  feel  confident,  to  set  up 
mechanisms  for  making  those  decisions  to 
give  that  agency  a  firm  mandate  to  rely  on 
competition,  to  uhe  greatest  extent  feasible, 
and  to  put  a  very  heavy  burden  of  proof  on 
the  people  who  ask  for  exemptions,  and  I 
think  your  bill  does  that. 

Second,  the  issue  is  clearly  settled  so  far 
as  terminal  equipment  Is  concerned,  and  I 
think  It  Is  time  to  move  on  from  that.  We 
aU  agree,  I  think  generally  or  almost  every- 
body, that  competition  Is  the  best  way  of 
encouraging  the  ezpllcltatlon  of  the  technol- 
ogy In  that  field,  provided  we  have  methods 
of  assuring  technical  compatibility. 

What  he  is  talking  about  there  is  the 
switchboards,  the  telephones.  We  are 
competitive  there  and  the  one  thing 
we  must  do  is  make  sure  that  there  Is 
technical  compatibility;  that  if,  indeed, 
you  decide  to  buy  a  telephone  from 
somebody  other  than  A.T.  k  T.  or  its 
affiliates,  it  will  plug  into  the  A.T.  &  T. 
long  line  system.  Indeed,  this  bill  guar- 
antees that  technical  compatibility. 

Then  the  professor  goes  on  to  say : 

So  far  as  other  segments  of  communica- 
tions are  concerned,  there  remains  one  very 
serious  obstacle  to  effective  competition  that 
I  want  to  emphasize,  and  this  Is  really  my 
second  point.  That  Is  the  Internal  subsidiza- 
tions with  which  this  Industry  Is  absolutely 
shot  through.  That  Is  the  system  of  main- 
taining charging  some  customers  rates  that 
are  far  above  cost,  and  the  use  of  those 
monopoly  revenues  from  some  services  to 
provide   others  at   rates   below   cost. 

In  Interezchange  service,  as  you  know,  tb* 
Bell  System  has  consistently  followed  the 
practice  of  imlform,  systemwlde  average 
pricing  on  the  basis  of  average  cost,  even 
though  the  density  of  Its  traffic  varies  and 
Its  unit  costs  differ  widely  among  different 
routes. 

And  the  other  major  one,  of  course,  la 
that  local  service  is  subsidized  to  the  tune 
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of  many  blUKms  of  doUkrs  annually  by  toll 
■errlce  *   •   • 

That  is.  long  distance— 
•a  w«U  M  reald«ntl«l  by  l>ualnceB.  This 
kind  of  Internal  subsidization  Is  basically 
Incompatible  with  competition.  Competitors 
will  naturally  want  to  enter  the  markets 
where  the  rates  are  held  way  above  costs, 
drawing  up  the  ability  of  the  regiUated  com- 
panies to  serve  the  unprofitable  markets. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  exactly  what 
MCI  is  doing.  They  are  entering  the  prof- 
itable markets  where  A.T.  &  T.  has  kept 
the  rates,  with  our  acquiescence,  higher 
than  cost  to  subsidize  the  phones  lot  the 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  at  a 
rate  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
That  is  basically  what  this  bill  is  all 
about,  whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to 
make  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  General  Mo- 
tors and  I.T.  ft  T.  and  Sears.  Roebuck 
pay  their  fair  cost  of  the  subsidy,  alcmg 
with  everybody  else  that  pays  long-dis- 
tance rates. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that,  so  long 
as  we  are  going  to  continue  the  subsidy, 
and  I  support  continuing  that  subsidy. 
Do  you  think  if  I  were  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fCMHia  or  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
and  I  knew  that  if  this  bill  passed,  my 
long-distance  rates  were  going  to  go  up 
so  that  I  bore  the  same  fair  share  as  any- 
one else.  I  would  say  there  is  effective 
competition?  Of  course  not.  You  have  a 
controller  of  that  company  saying,  "For 
heaven's  sake,  if  tliis  Packwood  bill 
msses.  our  telephone  rates  are  going 
up." 

They  do  not  bother  to  tell  you  that  If 
those  telephone  rates  do  not  go  up,  then 
the  rates  in  the  little  towns  of  this  coun- 
try and  other  residential  rates  are  going 
up  more  than  they  would  otherwise  go 
up. 

I  understand  Chaise  Manhattan  Bank 
and  Bank  of  California  and  MCI.  I  un- 
derstand exactly  what  they  are  doing.  I 
hate  to  see  them  take  in  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
guess  that  was  the  question :  Am  I  taken 
in?  I  am  taken  in,  but  I  am  taken  in  not 
by  the  MCI.  That  would  be  a  clever  twist, 
to  think  this  bill  devolved,  and  it  could 
in  some  minds,  whether  you  are  MCI  or 
you  are  A.T.  &  T.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  MCI  is  not  even  in  the  league,  not  in 
the  State.  They  could  not  care  less.  They 
go  into  long  distance  as  all  the  rest  have 
gone  into  it. 

We  have  one  common  carrier  and  they 
do  not  necessarily  run  out  and  start  put- 
ting in  telephone  lines  in  these  rural 
areas.  If  you  want  to  find  out  the  one 
carrier  charged  with  the  particular  role 
and  responsibility  of  giving  telephone 
service  to  the  little  ones  and  who  sub- 
sidizes it,  I  pointed  already  to  the  agree- 
ment made  and  the  entry  agreement  be- 
tween MCI  and  A.T.  &  T.  So  that  is  not  in 
there.  If  there  is  any  subsidizing,  they 
have  agreed  to  how  much  of  the  percent- 
age of  the  subsidy  to  pay.  They  keep  sub- 
sidizing, subsidizing,  and  subsidizing. 

He  is  going  in  and  saying,  look,  here  we 
have  MCI  and  they  can  get  all  the  big 
business  and  poor  little  A.T.  k  T.  cannot 
get  it.  and  all  my  bill  does  is  let  A.T.  &  T. 
compete  on  the  same  basis  as  MCI  so  they 
can  get  all  the  big  business. 


Mr.  President,  that  Is  outrageous  non- 
sense. Let  us  go  to  A.T.  <i  T.  How  do  you 
think  MCI  developed  in  my  backyard? 
Because  A.T.  L  T.  was  out  there  who 
wanted  to  carry  all  those  long  lines  into 
the  farmhouses.  Since,  generally,  you 
have  asked  what  kind  of  metropolitan 
areas  we  have,  it  is  still  a  rural  State.  It 
is  6  out  of  10  acres  in  woodlands.  We  are 
in  the  forests  down  there. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  remains,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  it  is  pro  bono  publico  and  wants 
to  be  subsidized.  I  shall  readily  put  on  the 
record  that  MCI  wants  subsidy.  A.T.  &  T. 
wants  subsidy,  and  everything  else.  I  just 
do  not  happen  to  pay  MCI  and  do  not 
have  to  pay  MCI.  I  do  A.T.  b  T..  and  I  do 
not  have  any  choice  in  my  telephone  in 
South  Carolina,  and  I  will  have  to  pay 
and  if  I  am  going  to  pay,  it  is  going  to  be 
a  subsidy  to  that  subsidiary.  That  is  what 
my  amendment  is  trying  to  prevent.  That 
is  what  we  are  all  interested  in,  that  we 
do  not  subsidize,  namely,  that  business 
with  MCI  and  A.T.  &  T.  competing. 

With  respect  to  dominant  carrier  and 
FCC.  the  distinguished  Senator  runs  the 
text  down  in  another  direction.  There  are 
certain  things  that  FCC  has  done.  It  has 
gotten  ladies  on  the  Commission,  for  one 
thing,  distinguished  ladies,  if  you  please. 
Otherwise,  in  November  of  last  year,  they 
did  find  whether  or  not  there  was  a  com- 
petitive marketing  in  their  competitive 
carrier  rulemaking. 

At  that  particular  time,  if  you  please, 
A.T.  k  T.  contended  that  the  FCC  did  not 
even  have  that  kind  of  authority.  They 
challenged  the  Commission  as  legally 
deficient  to  make  a  dominant-non- 
dominant  carrier  approach  to  fulfill  the 
regulatory  responsibilities.  It  said  that 
Congress  did  not  give  the  explicit  statu- 
tory authority  to  classify  carriers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  established  that 
the  Commission  has  broad  discretion  in 
choosing  how  to  regulate  and  they  did 
regulate  on  a  dominant-nondominant 
fashion.  They  took  a  long  list  of  com- 
panies They  took  a  long  distance  car- 
rier— ^Tele-Prompter.  Multimedia — they 
went  right  on  down. 

They  said,  having  found  A.T.  <t  T.  and 
the  independent  telephone  companies 
come  within  the  definition  of  dominant 
carriers,  all  other  carriers  classified  as 
nondominant  could  then  come  into  what 
they  called  the  streamlined  tariff  rate. 
This  has  been  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  We  have  been 
commanding  them,  shoving  them,  saying 
we  hoped  we  could  get  a  bill  through 
Congress,  but.  in  the  meantime,  let  us 
go  to  deregulation. 

My  objection,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  a  bill  here 
in  S.  898.  which  is  outright  reregulation 
of  the  FCC.  Everything  is.  the  FCC  de- 
termine this,  the  FCC  determine  that. 
He  does  not  want  the  clear-cut  line  of 
whether  or  not  they  can  own  facilities 
and  get  in  here.  He  does  not  want  the 
clear-cut  line  of  whether  the  viewing 
public  can  look  at  the  market  value. 

IX)  not  tell  me  about  getting  copies  of 
contracts.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  any 
contract  they  have  ever  had  and  I  have 
been  fooling  with  the  problem  for  at 


least  10  years.  Why  would  I  run  around 
trying  to  get  copies  of  contracts?  I  have 
work  to  do.  And  the  using  public  has 
work  to  do.  They  do  not  run  around  and 
say  because  they  want  them,  they  are 
going  to  get  them.  But  I  tell  you.  put 
your  confidence  in  a  man  with  a  dollar 
in  his  pocket.  If  he  is  going  to  buy  stock, 
he  will  watch  it  like  a  hawk. 

He  will  get  their  report.  He  will  study, 
find  out  when  it  is  going  to  give  a  divi- 
dend, where  it  is  expanding,  who  has 
been  elected  the  president  of  it,  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  operating  in  a 
businesslike  fashion. 

That  is  going  to  be  my  next  amend- 
ment— not  necessarily  to  complete  the 
debate,  because  I  wish  other  colleagues 
would  join,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions  they  may  have  on  the  matter 
of  the  ratemaklng  protection  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  be  glad  now  to  proceed  to  the 
other  amendment,  relative  to  the  partial 
outside  ownership,  if  that  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  the  minor- 
ity ownership  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
proceed  with  that  amendment.  I  have 
sufficiently  discussed  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  am  prepared,  with  perhaps  15  min- 
utes to  a  side,  to  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  tomorrow,  and  take  up  the 
next  amendment  with  a  time  limit.  Why 
do  we  not  move  now  to  the  minority 
ownership  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  on 
ratepayer  protection  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

tn>  AMENDMENT  NO.  46S 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  579.) 

(Purpose:  To  require  partial  outside  owner- 
ship of  the  fully  separated  affiliate) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  partial  outside  ownership 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLUNOs)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  465. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  147.  Insert  the  following  between 
lines  22  and  23 : 

"PAaTUL   OUTSmE    OWNEESHIP 

"Sec.  2a7A.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Each  fully  separated 
affiliate  of  a  dominant-regulated  carrier  shall 
be  oi«anlzed  as  a  corporation  and  shall  reg- 
ister Its  securities  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

"(B)  The  registration  requirement  estab- 
lished In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  a 
fully   separated    affiliate    regardless    of   the 
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number  of  persons  owning  shares  of  stock 
In  such  fully  separated  affiliate. 

"(2)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  shall  not 
have  any  authority  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
transferability  of  securities  issued  by  such 
fully  separated  affiliate. 

"(3)  (A)  No  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
shares  of  each  class  of  stock  originally  au- 
thorized for  Issuance  by  a  fully  separated 
affiliate  shall  be  reserved  and  offered  for  pur- 
chase by  persons  other  than  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  Its  affiliates  or  any  «f  Its 
fully  separated  affiliates  at  the  same  sub- 
scription price  as  that  paid  by  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  Its  affiliates. 

"(B)  All  stock  Issued  after  the  Initial  Issu- 
ance shall  be  on  a  basts  proportionate  with 
the  initial  stock  issuance. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  the  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  any  of  Its  affiliates  owns 
shares  of  stock  In  the  fully  separated  affiliate, 
shares  of  stock  held  by  nonaffiliated  persons 
shall  carry  the  same  rights  and  benefits  as 
shares  of  stock  owned  by  the  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  and  its  affiliates. 

"(4)  (A)  Each  fully  separated  affiliate  shall 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Commission  relating  to 
Its  Initial  and  any  subsequent  capitalization. 
Each  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Commission  within  90  days  after  submission 
for  purposes  of  determining  whether  such 
plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Failure  of  the  Commission  to  Issue  an 
order  under  this  paragraph  before  the  end 
of  the  applicable  time  period  shall  constitute 
approval  of  the  plan  or  amended  plan  In- 
volved. 

"(S)  (A)  The  fully  separated  affiliate  may 
Incur  an  Indebtedness  to  the  dominant-reg- 
ulated carrier  and  Its  affiliates  for  purposes  of 
the  initial  capitalization  of  the  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate.  The  Commission  shall  oversee 
this  Indebtedness  to  ensure  It  does  not  harm 
the  ratepayer  of  the  dominant-regulated  car- 
rier and  Its  affiliates.  Any  such  Indebtedness 
shall  be  paid  back  by  the  fully  separated 
affiliate  within  7  years  after  the  Indebtedness 
Is  Incurred. 

"(B)  In  any  case  In  which  a  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  Its  affiliates  engage  in 
any  offering  of  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
certificates  cf  tiide'utediiess,  such  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  shall  not  have  any  author- 
ity to  make  available  the  proceeds  from  such 
offering  for  use  by,  or  for  the  direct  or  Indi- 
rect benefit  of.  any  fully  separated  affiliate 
of  such  dominant-regulated  carrier. 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(A),  neither  the  dominant-regulated  carrier 
nor  its  affiliates  shall  make  any  loan  or 
otherwise  lend  money  to  any  fully  separated 
affiliate  of  such  dominant-regulated  carrier. 
Neither  the  dominant-regulated  carrier  nor 
Its  affiliates  shall  buy  or  guarantee  any  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness Issued  by  any  fully  separated  affiliate  of 
such  dominant-regulated  carrier. 

"(8)  The  time  limits  established  by  this 
subsection  may  be  extended  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  2  years  upon 
a  finding  that  such  an  extension  would  be  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yielded  a  great  deal,  and  I  shomd  not 
have  yielded  at  all.  mi  facilities,  in  trying 
to  extend  2  years  to  4  years.  Some  col- 
leagues have  said,  "Why  do  that?"  Be- 
cause I  could  not  get  sufficient  support 
for  facilities. 

I  find  that  the  best  way — and  this  has 
happened  in  the  airline  Industry  about 
outside  ownership — is  if  we  can  get  some 
outside  ownership,  such  as  Southern  Bell, 
which  is  totally  owned  by  A.T.  &  T.— 
they  own  all  the  stock;  if  I  can  get  this 
particular  new  subsidiary  and  have  some 
outside  owner.shiD.  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent, a  de  minimis. 


It  is  not.  OS  minds  work  in  this  liti- 
gious society  of  ours,  that,  ipso  facto, 
that  is  a  minority  stockhcdder  suit,  be- 
cause you  have  minority  stockholder 
suits  against  A.T.  k  T.  right  now.  I 
guess  thej'  have  enough  lawyers  to  fill  up 
a  floor.  I  will  get  a  Christmas  card  from 
that  group  saying.  "You  kept  us  in  busi- 
ness, and  we  can  fill  out  the  forms  and 
move  over  to  FCC.  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
nice  new  building,  with  nice  new  rugs 
and  ligliting.  a  high  rise  in  Virginia,  and 
good  food  and  everything  else." 

It  is  like  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence, where  they  are  going  to  end  up 
with  gout.  Representatives  from  all  these 
countries  all  come  and  eat.  No  one  wants 
to  come  to  a  conclusion,  because  that  is 
an  excuse  to  go  to  Geneva  and  eat  all 
that  food. 

If  you  can  draw  a  clear  line,  when  you 
draw  the  fuzz  lines,  when  you  diffuse  and 
confuse  that  area  and  say,  "Let  FCC  de- 
cide," and  then  get  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  and  South  Carolina — the  com- 
petence and  policy  end  capability  of  the 
Commission — we  need  not  have  an  argu- 
ment at  all.  That  need  not  even  be  con- 
sidered. 

If  you  draw  a  clear  line,  then  all  those 
findings  are  going  to  be  made,  and  pub- 
licly made  by  the  SEC.  You  get  a  report 
from  SEC  and  find  out  exactly  where 
they  got  their  money,  find  out  how  those 
forms  are  to  be  filled  out,  and  have  them 
publicly  opened  up  with  these  10-percMit 
stockholders — which,  I  hasten  to  em- 
phasize, can  be  all  A.T.  &  T.  stockhold- 
ers, so  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned. 

I  am  not  trying  to  get  strange  people 
to  come  in.  I  am  trying  to  get  people  who 
are  interested  as  stockholders  to  keep  the 
game  honest. 

The  premise  behind  establishing  a  fully 
separated  affiliate  ( FSA )  for  a  firm's  un- 
regulated activities  is  that  the  potential 
for  a  firm  to  use  its  regiilated — monop- 
oly— resoiu"ces  to  favor  its  unregtilated 
activities  should  be  minimized.  In  other 
words,  these  unregulated  activities  should 
compete  on  ttieir  own  merits.  S.  898  rec- 
ognizes that  A.T.  &  T.  has  the  greatest 
ability  to  cross -subsidize  as  it  singles  that 
company  out  as  the  only  carrier  which 
must  create  such  a  sxibsidiary. 

Imagine  that:  A  law  drawn  for 
A.T.  k  T.  Well,  that  is  what  they  started 
with  5  years  ago,  a  Bell  bill,  and  we 
had  a  pretty  good  bill  drawn  up.  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  myself,  but  we  are  switched 
off  now. 

While  S.  898  requires  the  creation  of 
a  FSA  for  unregulated  activities,  the 
nature  of  the  requirements  are  weak  and 
would  allow  the  regulated  parent  and 
the  FSA  to  engage  extensively  in  inter- 
twined transactions. 

Just  read  that.  It  is  drawn  by  lawyers, 
and  you  can  see  all  the  different  pro- 
visions in  there — all  the  "howevers" — 
and.  you  know,  you  have  all  kinds  of 
temptations  for  cross  subsidies  and  inter- 
twined transactions.  The  line  is  not 
clearly  drawn  in  order  to  deregulate. 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  S.  898  has 
chosen  the  form  of  the  FSA  without  the 
substance.  Full  and  fair  competitiwi 
cannot  develop  or  exist  in  such  an  en- 
vironment of  preference. 


Specifically.  S.  898  contains  no  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  money,  either 
in  the  form  of  equity  or  debt,  that 
A.T.  k  T.  can  transfer  to  the  PSA. 

It  can  transfer  $1  billion.  $10  billion, 
$17  bilUon,  as  they  are  about  to  do.  We 
should  have  that  kind  of  transfer  party. 
When  they  become  that  big,  they  become 
as  big  as  a  budget  reconciliation  bill  in 
the  GovemmMit.  I  would  like  to  be 
present,  since  I  was  present  at  the 
first  two  budget  reconciliations,  to  be 
present  at  the  A.T.  k  T.  reconcihation, 
when  they  transfer  $17  billion  over  there. 

Look  at  them  and  try  to  read  that 
contract  and  try  to  say  they  are  not 
compensatory,  and  you  have  a  good  5- 
year  stay  in  Washingtcm,  If  you  are 
going  to  raise  that  point. 

I  begin  to  understand  why  they  give 
a  Senator  at  least  6  years  here,  because 
if  you  are  going  to  raise  the  point  that 
it  is  not  compensatory,  then  I  can  tell 
you  here  and  now  that  they  will  tie  you 
up.  They  have  tied  up  the  large  Justice 
Department.  The  Government  has  been 
tied  up  for  7  years,  and  they  have  come 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  they  are 
ready  to  abandon  the  antitrust  suit.  So 
there  we  are  about  putting  it  into  the 
law  that  it  be  compensatory. 

All  I  want  is  to  let  the  investors  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  compensatory, 
and  they  will  make  the  howl  and  Uiey 
will  make  the  record  necessary,  and 
Senators  and  the  FCC  will  not  have  to 
make  findings. 

As  Jefferson  said,  as  between  a  free 
press  and  a  free  government,  he  would 
choose  the  former,  because  the  Govern- 
ment, free  as  it  is,  cannot  find  out  what 
citizens  investing  and  the  media  that  is 
reporting  can  find  out.  Jefferson  said, 
"Give  me  the  free  press." 

You  can  see  here  now,  as  the  A.T.  k  T. 
is  proceeding  in  this  so-called  free  gov- 
ernment— I  do  not  know  where  they  are, 
but  they  are  gone ;  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Everybody  is  going  to  satisfy  the  little 
fellow  at  home,  get  his  telephone  service, 
and  everything  else. 

All  I  want  is  for  the  free  press  to  have 
a  fighting  chance  and  not  a  lawyer's 
Bfi'mo^t  nbout  compensation.  They  can 
get  investors  who  own  the  stock,  and 
they  wiU  be  able  to  interview,  and  they 
will  holler,  each  with  his  lawyer,  about 
just  10  stockholders. 

Would  that  not  be  delightful?  A  $17 
billion  subsidiary,  $1.7  billion  owned  by 
Just  stockholders. 

Let  them  have  a  general  audit  and  see 
back  in  Portland  and  back  in  Charles- 
ton what  they  think  of  their  particular 
investment,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
watch  it  way  better  than  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  who  soon  gets  through  with 
this,  forgets  it,  and  moves  to  AWACS, 
or  some  other  blooming  item.  I  heard 
what  the  President  told  me  about 
AWACS.  But  in  any  event  we  will  not  get 
into  that  yet.  We  will  have  plenty  of  time 
I  guess  to  debate  that  one. 

But  we  will  have  to  move  on.  but  that 
stockholder  will  not  move  on.  He  will  be 
getting  the  local  reporter  and  say.  "I 
bought  the  stock  and  here  is  what  it  did 
and  here  is  what  happened." 

He  is  both.  He  is  stockholder  and  he  Is 
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a  telei*one  user,  and  you  can  bet  your 
boots  he  can  find  out  whether  he  is  losing 
or  winning  on  the  telephone  or  losing  or 
winning  on  his  stock,  and  if  it  is  a  tie, 
tie  even  situation,  which  we  all  hope  so. 
then  that  will  work  out  fine  and  we  will 
not  hear  from  anyone  thereafter. 

But  the  thmst  here  Is  that  where  debt 
is  concerned  compensatory  would  mefin 
the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  parent  with 
$150  billion  and  $50  billion  in  annual 
revenues.  Do  not  run  over  that  fast:  $150 
billion  in  assets  and  $50  billion  in  annual 
revenues.  A.T.  &  T.'s  access  to  capital  is 
significantly  better  than  the  norm  while 
its  cost  of  money  is  substantially  below 
the  market.  They  have  already  had  one 
issue.  No  one  else  could.  They  had  one 
issue  this  year.  No  one  else  could  have 
one  issue  this  year.  But  they  had  a  suc- 
cessful issue  already  this  year  of  $1 
billion. 

Here  is  high  interest  rates  that  get 
most  people.  Most  people  do  not  even 
know  whether  A.T.  &  T.  knows  about 
high  interest  rates. 

Maybe  we  should  write  Charlie  Brown 
and  tell  him  out  in  the  land  they  have 
high  interest  rates  because  his  company 
is  just  barreling  on  forward.  They  had  a 
little  glinch  last  year,  so  they  came  in 
and  guaranteed  themselves  12.75  percent 
cost  of  living.  They  got  their  COLA.  They 
got  their  profit  guaranteed  now. 

While  the  cost  of  money  is  substan- 
tially below  the  market,  it  would  be  sig- 
nificant and  unfair  and  an  advantage 
for  the  deregulated  affiliate  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  flowing  directly  from  the  assets 
paid  for  by  ratepayers,  by  being  able 
to  rely  upon  the  parent  for  Its  financial 
resources. 

If  I  had  a  share  of  stock  in  MCI, 
Exxon,  Xerox,  ITT,  or  another  competi- 
tor, which  is  In  this  particular  field,  I 
think  I  would  feel  that  I  had  been  dis- 
advantaged and  I  would  be  howling.  In 
order  to  beat  those  so-called  competitors 
they  are  going  to  have  to  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  my  regulated  parent  and  take 
daddy  and  let  daddy  send  them  to  col- 
lege, let  daddy  finance  the  transaction 
because  for  the  financial  transaction  to 
occur  there  will  also  be  ways  for  the  par- 
ent to  cross-subsidize  its  regulated  af- 
filiate. 

Mind  you  me,  we  have  two  willing 
partners.  I  say  daddy  might  be  trying  to 
hold  up  the  money  and  say,  "Get  a  little 
job  on  the  side  and  help  yourself;  it  cosi; 
too  much  to  send  you  to  college."  There 
might  be  a  willing  student  and  im will- 
ing parent.  But  herein  we  have  a  willing 
parent  and  a  wiling  subsidiary  and.  as 
long  as  we  can  cross-subsidize  and  In 
the  confusion  of  8.  898,  then  any  per- 
ception that  the  subsidiary  would  com- 
pete on  its  own  merits  Is  totally  lost. 

The  authors  of  8.  898  claim  that  the. 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
will  effectively  enforce  these  financial 
transfers.  That  would  be  a  regulatory 
solution  in  a  deregulatory  bill.  That 
would  be  a  regulatory  solution  in  a  de- 
regulatory bUl.  I  wish  someone  would 
listen.  That  does  not  seem  to  Impress 
many  people. 

Even  so,  they  can  give  no  evidence  to 
Justify  reliance  upon  the  PCC.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge,  as  repeated  several 
times  this  afternoon  backed  up  by  the 


recent  OAO  report,  that  ICC  has  a  poor 
history  of  overseeing  common  carriers 
particularly  in  regard  to  determining  the 
flow  of  money  in  a  transactimi. 

To  compound  this  problem  of  regu- 
tory  supervision,  the  resources  of  FCC 
are  being  cut  by  the  budget  reductions. 
Meanwhile,  oversight  is  thus  more  illu- 
sory than  real  because  we  go  into  the 
appropriations  now  and  we  are  thinking 
about  the  problem.  Senator  Packwood 
has  his  bill  and  it  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  I  know  all  these  added 
duties  now  on  PCC  as  they  watch  these 
things.  To  do  so  am  I  going  to  be  loyal 
for  Reaganomics  or  get  further  shocks 
from  Stockman's  bloated  tax  cuts  that 
brought  us  in  this  position? 

Mind  you  me,  we  will  have  a  second 
round  of  tax  cuts,  not  tax  Increases.  Are 
we  going  to  go  forward  as  we  say  and 
have  some  more  spending  cuts  to  last  all 
year  long?  Those  for  next  year  they  gave 
to  us  in  September  before  the  President's 
program  could  even  get  Into  force  on 
October  1. 

Am  I  going  to  be  loyal  to  Reaganomics 
and  cut  the  PCC?  They  are  not  doing 
the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do  now. 
Can  they  take  on  Senator  Packwood's 
job  of  finding  this  and  determining  that 
and  policing  the  next  thing  and  reregu- 
latory.  Those  are  all  words.  That  is  the 
A.T.  k  T.-Bell  bill  for  an  unregulated 
monopoly. 

As  a  consequence,  I  put  in  an  amend- 
ment that  would  require  the  subsidiary 
to  obtain  its  financing  directly  from  the 
capital  market  and  10  percent  of  its 
stock  must  be  available  to  shareholders 
or  to  the  open  market. 

By  requiring  the  subsidiary  to  look  to 
independent  sources  it  will  create  a  sub- 
sidiary which  is  some  incentive  to  oper- 
ate on  its  own  merit  as  an  independent 
proflt-and-Ioss  center.  The  usual  reason 
a  subsidiary  is  created  In  an  important 
nonregulatory  way  is  to  discourage 
cross-subsidization. 

Here  is  what  GE  does  and  large  cor- 
porate entities  in  this  country  who  have 
been  successful  operating  in  the  various 
companies  and  their  records  are  kept 
totally  separate  and  everything  else  like 
that  so  they  can  be  operated  and  ac- 
counted for  and  find  out  which  com- 
panies make  the  profit  and  which  are 
losers  and  how  they  can  adjust  and 
everything  else. 

The  subsidiary's  operations  are  in  a 
business  way  of  doing  it.  That  is  a  busi- 
ness way  of  doing  it  and  they  go  into 
the  private  market,  but  when  you  talk 
about  competitive  private  free  enterprise 
then  they  do  not  want  to  use  the  finan- 
cial market.  They  do  not  want  to  use 
Wall  Street.  They  do  not  want  to  use  the 
banks  of  America.  They  want  to  use  the 
big  old  piggy  bank  at  A.T.  &  T.  that  you 
and  I  created  over  these  many  years. 
They  want  to  use  Charlie  Brown's  piggy 
bank.  "Do  not  give  us  any  of  this  free 
market  competition  when  it  comes  to 
financing  this  subsidiary.  I  want  Charlie 
Brown's  piggy  bank.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  get  my  hands  on,"  they  say,  and  "do 
not  put  anything  in  my  way.  Do  not  even 
let  me  have  90  percent  of  it,"  which  is 
more  than  a  gracious  plenty  to  make  a 
success.  "I  want  100  percent." 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  parent  will 
continue  to  oversee  the  policy  of  the 
subsidiary  and  reap  the  benefits  from  its 
operations.  In  other  words,  by  owning  90 
percent  of  the  subsidiary  shares,  the 
parent  has  effective  management  con- 
trols over  that  subsidiary. 

This  does  not  in  any  wise  affect,  dim- 
inish, or  blemish  in  any  sense  the  con- 
trol by  the  parent  of  the  subsidiary,  and 
that  is  not  intended. 

I  know  how  to  go  to  directors.  I  know 
how  to  put  in  an  amendment  on  divesti- 
ture. I  know  how  to  go  to  officers.  I  know 
all  the  corporate  mechanizations  that 
you  can  go  to  by  way  of  amendment. 

I  am  just  trying  to  get  the  best  audit 
that  can  possibly  be  had,  and  that  is  a 
single  private  investor  buying  that  share 
of  stock  and  watching  it  over  the  public 
counter  in  America.  That  is  the  best  po- 
licing that  we  have  of  all,  rather  than 
the  regulatory  bodies. 

Currently,  this  amendment  can  In  no 
way  be  construed  as  divestiture  or  pro- 
motion of  minority  suits.  The  current 
shareholders  of  the  parent  would  not  be 
harmed  by  this  measure  since  they  could 
be  given  the  shares  or  rights  to  shares  in 
the  separate  affiliate.  The  current  share- 
holders then  can  start  a  new  argument 
because  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  at  every  particular  turn. 

If  they  wanted  to  start  that  argimient, 
Mr.  President,  let  them  all  have  it.  I  trust 
them.  They  are  good  stockholders,  they 
are  good  shareholders,  they  are  smarter 
shareholders  and  stobkholders  than  I  am. 
They  are  making  money.  They  are 
getting  a  good  return.  Press  them,  right 
on,  let  them  have  all  of  it.  We  are  not 
trying  to  diminish  their  particular  stock 
value. 

This  measure  is  not  novel.  The  PCC 
employed  outside  financing  In  two  recent 
decisions  to  encourage  greater  competi- 
tion where  parties  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  real  incentive  to  compete  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  solution  is 
A.T.  &  T.  is  initially  allowed  to  capitalize 
the  fully  separated  affiliate. 

A.T.  k  T.  can  hold  90  percent  of  the 
equity  in  the  fully  separated  affiliate. 

All  debt  from  the  initial  capitalization 
must  be  repaid  within  7  years,  and  all  of 
the  subsidiary's  debt,  after  the  capital- 
ization, must  come  from  independent, 
imaffiliated  sources. 

This  is  the  way  to  really  make  it  oper- 
ate and  get  it  out  there  where  they  say, 
"Now  we  want  to  get  out  from  what  we 
consented  to  and  as  of  this  minute  con- 
tinue to  consent  to,  the  1956  decree,  and 
join  the  open  free  market  of  competi- 
tion." Welcome.  Come  on  in  and  enjoy 
the  water.  The  water  is  fine  and  warm 
and  healthy.  But  do  not  give  us  this  lingo 
of  coming  in  to  compete,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  then  saying,  "Oh.  no.  we  do 
not  want  that  kind  of  competition.  We 
want  Ma  Bell's  piggy  bank,  and  we  do 
not  want  anybody  auditing  or  anybody 
knowing." 

Just  let  them  own  all  the  profits,  and 
then  when  they  have  got  that,  where  is 
the  impetus,  where  is  the  incentive,  to 
really  have  that  operated  solely  on  its 
own? 

I  think  the  dlvlBlcHi  and  the  dividing 
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line  must  be  absolutely  clear,  and  that  is 
a  fatal  flaw  in  this  particular  bill,  with- 
out which  we  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  amendment 
provides  a  requirement  for  10-percent 
outside  ownership,  right? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  again  what  it  is  he  hopes  to 
achieve  with  that  amendment? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Just  what  would  flow 
•from  10-percent  ownership  in  any  par- 
ticular company.  Any  time  you  issue 
shares  of  stock,  then  as  you  and  I  know, 
there  is  a  prospectus.  If  you  have  ever 
practiced  before  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  an  S-1,  as  they 
c€dl  the  corporation,  then  you  really 
leam. 

You  think  back  In  Portland  or  back 
in  Charleston  that  you  understand  cor- 
porations. You  have  drawn  charters  and 
bylaws,  you  have  been  to  many  of  their 
meetings  and  served  as  an  attorney.  But 
I  dare  say  when  you  come  up  and  call 
8-1  a  public  company  on  a  national  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  before  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  par- 
Ucularly  at  that  time  before— when  Mr. 
Manny  Cohen,  who  was  then  chairman— 
and  I  have  had  that  experience,  you  will 
be  amazed  at  all  the  things  you  have  to 
file  and  keep  the  proper  records  for. 

You  think  you  have  some  auditors  for 
your  corporation  back  home;  you  have 
you  think,  the  proper  legal  provisions.' 
you  think  you  have  the  accounting,  and 
you  think  you  have  the  records  until  you 
come  up  here  to  this  SEC.  When  you  get 
to  them,  they  have  a  system  of  record- 
keeping, of  accounts,  reports,  and  quar- 
terly reports  that  is  the  finest  audit  In 
Uie  world  to  keep  this  as  a  separate  af- 
imate  that  it  is  intended  to  be  in  S  898 
which  I  take  it,  to  be  your  intent.  That  is 
what  it  is  for. 

It  is  just  if  they  ever  own  that  stock 
then  they  wUl  file  those  forms,  and  then 
you  will  have  those  interested  share- 
holders, and  that  in  itself  is  a  tonic  and 
an  audit,  if  you  please,  will  keep  it  as 
you  and  I  both  want  it.  way  better  than 
the  lawyers  petitioning  each  other  as  to 
Whether  to  develop  competition,  whether 
K  is  compensatory,  whether  they  find 
this,  whether  it  is  valued  that  or  whether 
It  has  done  all  these  other  things  You 
give  me  that  10-percent  ownership  and 
you  are  on  the  right  road  to  competition 
m  America. 

^L  PACKWOOD.  What  information 
would  the  PSA  have  to  file  under  a  10- 
Percent  ownership  requirement  that  it 
is  not  required  to  file  under  section  227 
f4)  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Everything  in  an  SEC 
report. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  is  it' 
,.  Mr-  HOLLINGS.  If  you  do  not  think 
that  It  is  I  will  get  one  by  tomorrow 
morning  and  bring  it  over  and  start 
reading  this.  If  you  really  want  a  fili- 
buster, that  is  a  long  one,  that  is  the 
detailed  one. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  seen  an  SEC 
report,  although  I  never  was  an  SEC 
lawyer  in  practice.  I  saw  the  reports  for 


a  number  of  years  when  I  was  on  the 
Banking  Committee. 

But  section  227  requires  the  affiliate 
to: 

"(4)  maintain  books,  records,  and  accounts 
separate  from  any  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier  or  any  affiliate  of  such  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  which  identify  all  trans- 
actions with  such  dominant-regulated  carrier 
or  any  affiliate  of  such  dominant-regulated 
carrier  and  prepare  financial  statements 
which  are  in  compliance  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial reporting  requirements  for  publicly 
held  corporations  and  file  such  statements 
with  the  Commission  and  make  such  state- 
ments available  for  public  Inspection; 

I  want  to  know  what  In  addition  to 
that  you  would  have  to  file. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  You  would  have  to 
file — when  you  say — let  me  get  the  S-1 
required  for  publicly  held  corporations. 
Let  us  get  the  requirements  of  the  SEC. 
I  think  a  better  approach  to  which. 
Senator,  is.  What  is  your  objection  to  it? 
Is  the  inference  of  your  question  that 
you  are  going  to  require  everything  that 
the  SEC  requires?  Is  that  what  you  are 
saying? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  am  curious 
about  what  additional  information 
would  be  available.  I  have  some  other 
arguments  I  want  to  make,  but  I  am 
still  curious  because  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  what  this  section  provides  is 
the  same  kind  of  information  being  filed 
with  the  SEC. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No  reason  for  you 
and  me  to  remain  curious,  just  provide 
it.  If  it  is  the  thrust  of  your  require- 
ment that  you  have  required  everything 
the  SEC  would  require,  then  let  10  per- 
cent be  owned  by  public  stockholders 
and  we  would  know  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  the  reason  for  your  10  percent.  Is  it 
the  so-called  public  disclosure? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Part  of  it  is  public 
disclosure,  but  more  than  anything  else, 
from  everything  I  know  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
SEC.  I  would  love  to  take  a  corporation 
over  to  the  Federal  Communicatirais 
Commission  and  file  all  the  things  you 
listed.  It  would  be  duck  soup.  I  would 
get  it  filed  and  approved  the  next  day. 
We  would  pat  each  other  on  the  back 
and  talk  about  a  lot  of  things,  we  would 
have  a  lot  of  conversation.  But  you 
would  not  have  the  requirements  com- 
plied with. 

You  let  the  attorneys  and  all  re- 
view the  financial  statements.  Let  us 
say  your  provision  there  is  a  financial 
statement  for  a  publicly  held  company. 
Let  the  SEC  look  at  that  rather  than 
the  PCC  and  then  you  have  got  my  fears 
allayed,  and  I  am  a  happy  man,  and  I 
think  the  using  public  will  be  that  much 
happier. 

Your  basic  complaint  is  again  what 
the  PCC  will  do  with  this  regulation? 

They  will  not  even  begin  to  under- 
stand it,  number  one. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  the  competence 
of  the  PCC  the  problem,  not  that  the 
information  is  any  different?  Is  the  Sen- 
ator saying  that  the  PCC  will  not  pay 
any  attention  to  the  information  or  will 
look  at  it  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  They  will  look  at  it 


and  will  not  even  say — they  would  try  to 
pay  attention. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wonder  if  we  agree 
that  the  same  Ipformation  is  there  and 
that  there  is  nothing  gained  by  your 
amendment  in  terms  of  additional  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No,  the  same  Infor- 
mation is  not  there. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  it  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  If  the  same  informa- 
tion is  there  what  is  your  objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  it  is  not  there  tell 
me  what  your  amendment  offers  in 
addition? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  telling  you  that 
the  PCC  in  its  review  of  all  the  same 
things,  plus  additional  reports — and  I 
will  be  glad  to  get  one  of  those  reports 
out  for  you. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  not  my 
question. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  do  not  care  what 
your  question  is.  I  care  what  my  answer 
is.  I  can  tell  you  now  that  the  SEC— I 
am  not  going  to  give  you  your  question 
back,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  proper 
answer — the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  can  take  that  one  thing,  the 
financial  statement — that  is  as  different 
as  night  from  day — between  the  FCC  and 
the  financial  statement  and  the  SEC  fi- 
nancial statement,  and  that  is  what  I 
know,  and  you  do  not  want  to  agree  to 
it.  You  want  to  say  you  are  given  the 
same  requirements  knowing  you  are  not 
given  the  same  requirements,  and  that  is 
why  you  are  objecting. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  I  want  to  find 
out.  I  want  to  know  what  additional  in- 
formation your  amendment  will  require 
that  the  bUl  does  not  require. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  requires  outside 
stockholders  who  have  an  interest  to 
protect. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  additional  in- 
formation that  must  be  filed  with  public 
bodies,  what  different  information? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  A  different  financial 
statement. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  what  way  is  It 
different? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  will  get  it  for  you. 
I  will  get  one  from  the  SEC. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No,  no.  TeU  me  now 
what  information  yoiir  amendment  re- 
quires that  subsection  (4)  of  section  227 
does  not  require?  Not  how  it  is  treated 
by  the  agency  that  receives  it,  just  what 
different  information. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  10-K  report.  If 
you  want  to  get  technical,  if  you  want 
to  get  a  little  teciinical 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  10-K,  I  cannot  re- 
member what  that  is. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  WeU,  If  you  do  not 
understand  what  is  going  on,  do  not  ask 

the  question.  A  10-K  report 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Sometimes  that  is 
the  only  way  I  can  get  to  know. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (continuing).  Is  all 
the  costs.  They  have  been  able  to  do  It 
in  the  SEC.  I  can  tell  you  what  the  costs 
are,  the  SEC  has  them.  I  can  give  you  an 
answer  because  I  have  the  fioor  now.  I 
can  give  you  the  costs  of  producing  a 
barrel  of  oil. 

If  you  want  to  know  that  same  re- 
quirement that  the  PCC,  if  they  would 
have  it  over  there,  they  have  never  found 
out  the  cost  of  producing  a  long-distance 
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call,  and  you  and  I  have  been  on  that 
committee  for  years.  I  started  on  there 
years  ago.  15  years  ago,  with  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  and  Senator  Pearson  and 
Senator  Norris  Cotton,  and  we  never 
could.  They  tried  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
producing  a  long-distance  call,  and  for 
15  years  they  have  not  found  out.  But 
I  can  go  to  the  SEC  in  a  10-K  report— 
you  cannot  find  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy — and  find  out  the  profit 
made  by  Exxon  and  everything  else  of 
producing  a  barrel  of  oil. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
you  can  find  out  is  their  equity,  you  can 
find  out  their  investment,  you  can  find 
out  what  it  costs  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
ground  or  the  refining  costs  and  every- 
thing else,  and  so  I  put  the  10-K  re- 
ports out  for  the  Record  and  show  what 
the  profit  Is.  and  I  know  before  the  SEC 
what  is  happening.  That  is  what  I  am 
requiring  in  my  particular  amendment 
that  you  are  resisting  in  this  bill  because 
If  it  is  the  same  thing  as  your  question 
continues  to  infer  then  why  are  you 
objecting? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  other  objec- 
tions, but  you  have  now  confused  me 
because,  in  response  to  my  earlier  ques- 
tion, you  said  there  was  no  different 
Information.  Now  you  are  saying  there 
is  different  information. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  way  better  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  answer  is  there 
Is  different  information? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Certainly.  The  words 
"financial  statement"  to  the  SEC  and 
the  same  words  "financial  statement" 
to  the  FCC  are  entirely  different  things. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Say  that  again? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  expression  a  "fi- 
nancial statement"  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent than  a  "financial  statement"  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Now.  that  puzzles  you.  does  It  not?  But. 
by  gosh,  go  over  there  and  see  what  the 
explanation  Is. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  be  saying  that  you  file  the  same 
document,  a  Xerox  of  one  with  the  SEC. 
and,  indeed,  although  they  are  the  same 
document,  they  are  not  the  same  docu- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  They  are  not  the 
same  document.  It  is  a  wonderful  mys- 
tery. The  SEC  lawyers  can  reach  con- 
clusions when  they  get  that  same  Xerox, 
but  the  PCC  lawyers,  commissioners. 
and  everyone  else  who  have  looked  at 
them  for  15  years  cannot  find  out  what 
the  cost  means.  They  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  it.  That  Is  what  I  am  saying. 
You  are  really  getting  to  the  point.  That 
Is  why  you  delight  In  this  PCC  obscurity 
and  reregulation.  You  enjoy  this  be- 
cause, on  the  face  of  It,  It  looked  so  plain 
and  easy  and  reasonable  and  you  knew 
where  you  were  headed.  You  are  headed 
for  an  unreg\ilated  monopoly  and  a  bill 
that  tried  to  get  through  here  5  years 
ago. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  Is  Intriguing  as 
to  who  you  talk  to.  You  talk  to  the  stock- 
broker, and  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
SEC  is  the  most  backward,  inane,  insane 
bureaucracy  that  exists. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Because  they  do  not 
like  those  requirements,  you  are  right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Nothing  could  be 
worse. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  talk  with  any- 
body who  deals  with  the  EPA,  and  you 
get  the  same  thing.  You  talk  with  any- 
body who  deals  with  OSHA,  and  you  get 
the  same  thing.  By  and  large.  Govern- 
ment Is  Incompetent,  by  and  large;  the 
Senate  not  excluded,  at  least  as  to  some 
of  our  procedures. 

I  will  tell  you  what  my  objection  is  to 
your  ownership  amendment.  Part  of  It 
Is  Mr.  Baxter's  theory.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  Indi- 
cated that  your  10-percent  amount  Is 
worthless;  is  not  going  to  accomplish 
anything. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Who  Is  that? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Baxter.  Where  Is  his  statement? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Re  said  he  would  like 
more  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Re  certainly  thinks 
your  10  percent  is  not  enough.  In  answer 
as  to  whether  your  amendment  would  be 
helpful.  Mr.  Baxter  said,  "Not  very  much, 
unless  It  was  a  very  much  larger  per- 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  What  direction  is  he 
coming  from?  Is  he  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment's suit  against  the  telephone 
company  or  not? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  he  for  the  Justice 
Department's  suit  against  the  telephone 
company? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes;  the  antitrust 
suit. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  have  the 
foggiest  idea. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  do  not  have  the  fog- 
giest Idea,  either.  I  have  seen  both  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  never  talked 
with  him. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  have  seen  it  report- 
ed both  ways.  Re  keeps  dancing  around 
the  fire  over  there. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
my  business  or  the  business  of  any  Sen- 
ator to  attempt  to  interfere  with  ongoing 
antitrust  suits,  and  I  have  not  contacted 
him  nor  do  I  intend  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  This  bill  is  interfering 
with  It.  You  watch  It.  You  watch  AT.  &  T. 
run  a  touchdown  with  this  particular  bill, 
because  they  are  saying  the  proceedings 
In  the  Congress  are  going  to  solve  the 
problem  for  them.  We  Just  put  it  there. 
We  put  It  Into  the  laws,  the  politicians. 
But  it  Just  does  not  happen  out  that  way. 
You  can  keep  writing  it  down,  but  we 
know  the  facts  of  life.  And  they  have  no 
Idea  of  proceeding  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment suit  If  this  bill  passes.  They  are 
going  to  say : 

Congress  decided  It.  They  deregulated 
them.  Why  should  we  bother  with  the  matter 
of  a  trust  violation  and  everything  else  like 
that  when  Congress  has  spelled  it  all  out? 

And  some  lawyer  will  come  out  and 
say: 

Section  so  and  so  says  It  is  not  supposed  to 
have  any  effect. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
that  says.  It  Is  what  the  Intent  Is.  It  Is  the 
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result  that  is  there.  Here  you  deregulate 
them  and  let  them  put  all  the  money  in 
the  subsidiary — and  that  Is  a  congres- 
sional Intent  and  that  Is  what  the  provi- 
sion provides  for. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  provision  pro- 
vides this? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Many  of  these  provi- 
sions provide  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  did  you  say 
about  the  money?  They  could  put  all  the 
money  in  they  wanted  to? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Sure. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Where  do  you  draw 
that  from? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Where? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  will  get  the  partic- 
ular section.  If  that  Is  what  you  want. 
Where  Is  the  financial  section? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  can  put  all  the 
money  In  there  they  want? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Sure,  as  long  as  it  is 
accounted  for. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  wait  untU  you 
find  that  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  In  the  meantime,  if 
I  have  the  floor — I  am  not  trying  to 
divert  from  the  attention.  We  will  come 
back  to  It  and  show  where  they  can  put 
the  money  In  the  subsidiary. 

I  will  read  on  page  144  of  8.  898. 
Calendar  No.  235. 

"(b)  A  fully  separated  affiliate  may  enter 
Into  any  contract,  agreement,  arrangement, 
Joint  venture,  partnership,  or  other  manner 
of  conducting  business  with  Its  dominant- 
regulated  carrier  or  any  affiliate  provided 
that  any — 

"(1)  sale,  exchange,  or  leasing  of  property 
between  the  parties: 

"(2)  lending  of  money  or  other  extension 
of  credit  between  the  parties  or  between 
the  fully  separated  affiliate  and  a  third 
party  directly  or  Indirectly  guaranteed  by 
by  the  dominant-regulated  carrier: 

"(3)  furnishing  of  goods,  services,  and  fa- 
cilities between  the  parties:  or 

"(4)  transfer  to.  or  use  by.  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fully  separated  affiliate  of  any 
assets  of  the  dominant-regulated  carrier: 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  They  can  put  that 
all  In  without  any  approval? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  should  be  on  a 
fully  auditable  and  compensatory  basis 
which  comes  back  to  the  PCC  that  can- 
not find  out  the  cost  of  a  long  distance 
call.  You  and  I  pay  It  regulsu-ly,  but  they 
have  not  been  able  to  find  It  out. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Just  a  moment  ago 
you  said  they  could  put  all  the  assets  in 
they  wanted. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  Is  what  I  said. 
You  asked  where  It  Is.  Do  you  disagree 
that  Is  provided  for  from  where  I  read? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  disagree  It  Is  pro- 
vided for.  They  cannot  put  It  in  until 
the  PCC  evaluates  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  But  they  can  put  it 
in. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Not  if  the  PCC  says 

no. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  PCC  can  say 
whether  It  Is  properly  valued. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  the  PCC  says 
"Yes,  you  can."  we  really  do  not  need 
this  bUl  at  all.  They  are  going  to  dis- 
mantle all  of  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  They  are  not  going 
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to  dismantle  It.  They  have  $17  billion 
already.  A.T.  ti  T.  told  us  they  have 
a  sut>sidiary  of  $17  billion  In  value. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  Just  quarrel- 
ing with  your  statement  about  all  of 
these  transfers. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Well.  I  have  showed 
you  the  section.  We  are  reading  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  the  section  you 
cited,  you  simply  did  not  state  the  part 
about  requiring  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  They  report  to  the 
Commission  under  the  rules  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  necessary.  Row  long 
do  you  think  it  will  take  them  to  get  the 
rules? 

The  Commission  shall  make  such  con- 
tracts, or  portions  of  contracts,  available  for 
public  inspection  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
Insure  proper  enforcement  of  this  section. 

And  It  goes  on  about  the  Commission. 

But  what  In  the  world  does  that  mean 
to  anybody,  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  the  cost  of  a  long-dis- 
tance call?  You  do  not  deny  that. 

And  you  act  like  it  is  something  tricky 
I  have  read  out  of  the  blU.  There  it  is 
under  the  section  there.  There  Is  no  trick. 
It  is  provided  for.  and  they  will  transfer 
as  much  as  is  necessary.  And  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  I  would  do  if  I  were  Charlie 
Brown  and  running  A.T.  &  T 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Just  to  set  the 
record  straight— and  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  much  point  in  delaying  the  Sen- 
ate any  longer  on  this— absolutely  noth- 
ing can  be  transferred  to  the  affiliate 
except  customer  equipment  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  No  assets  no 
transmission  facilities,  no  nothing,  un- 
less the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission approves.  After  2  years,  services 
or  facilities  may  be  transferred  if  they 
are  subject  to  effective  competition.  The 
?CC  must  evaluate  the  assets,  or  initially 
an  assets  evaluation  board  evaluates  the 
assets.  Then  and  only  then  can  assets 
be  transferred  in  accordance  with  the 
Plans  structured  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  That  is  what 
the  bill  says. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
I  can  argue  until  midnight  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  able,  is  fair,  and  Is  honest.  But 
the  bill  provides  that  those  transfers  can- 
not take  Place  without  FCC  approval 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  and  teU  us  why  they  would 
disapprove  it?  '        j  wwuiu 

^^  ^^^J^"^^^-  No.  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  You  wiU  not  teU  us 
why  they  would  disapprove  It 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  they  areup  thP 
position  that  the  FCC  is  venalTnd  is 

Srj^uH  * W°<^  ^^^  t"-^"^'"  of  these 
assets  without  fair  assessment,  then  it 

^nlt  ^^^^T  if  we  pass  this  bill 

i^^^uLT^f^^^  ^^^  '^^  ^°  tl^e  same 
tk,nf  .f    ^'f  '*^^  P'"^^^"*  telecomunica- 

AT  ft  ^t^,''*"'  ^^""^  '"«e.  relieve 
ThfcKn, .  *  L^^oniPetition  today. 
??i  blU  Is.  therefore,  extraneous. 

Of  th«".i^'"''/^^'  *^  "°*  the  intention 
Of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 


mission, if  you  tliink  that  they  are  going 
to  try  to  honestly  allow  competition  to 
where  it  Is  justifiable  and  continue  regu- 
lation where  It  Is  not,  then  this  bill  Is  a 
good  step. 

I  think  there  is  no  purpose  in  discuss- 
ing any  further  whether  or  not  the  FCC 
will  make  a  decision  in  good  conscience 
and  fairness.  Either  they  will  or  they  will 
not.  If  they  will,  this  bill  points  us  in  the 
right  direction.  If  they  will  not,  this  bill 
is  unnecessary  anyway. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
speak  In  a  very  calm  voice  and  refer  to 
the  little  assets  and  so  on,  but  I  can  tell 
you  what  they  can  transfer,  and  I  am 
reading  on  line  12.  page  144  of  the  bill. 
Money. 

M-o-n-e-y.  That  is  what  they  can 
transfer. 

I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator,  and 
he  refused  to  answer.  "Under  what  cir- 
cumstances can  you  envision  that  the 
FCC  would  refuse  to  approve  that  trans- 
fer of  money,  M-o-n-e-y?"  It  Is  not  just 
the  equipment.  And  why,  if  you  want  to 
bring  them  in  on  a  fair  basis  of  competi- 
tion, should  they  get  any  money  from  the 
parent  company? 

What  kind  of  competition  is  that? 

It  seems  like  with  all  the  other  things 
they  could  transfer— management  per- 
sonnel; and  their  lawyers.  They  could 
move  their  customers;  they  know  the 
market  and  they  know  the  future:  they 
know  things  that  competitors  could  not 
possibly  know,  they  have  the  research 
and  all  the  rest — why  should  they  have 
money? 

The  argument  ought  to  be  otherwise. 
If  they  really  wanted  to  compete.  But 
when  we  point  It  out,  all  we  hear  is,  "The 
FCC  Is  going  to  have  a  hearing  on  It  " 

Is  that  not  delightful?  The  FCC  can- 
not find  the  cost  of  a  long-distance  call. 
The  Senator  and  I  pay  it  regularly  and 
know  what  it  is.  It  seems  like  they  would 
have  found  out  by  now  at  the  FCC. 

We  did  charge  a  license  fee  in  fUing 
with  the  PCC. 

They  collected.  I  think,  $100  million 
some  dollars  over  there  and  did  not  know 
how  to  give  it  back.  They  did  not  know 
how  to  reimburse  it  to  the  people.  They 
did  not  know  how  to  account  for  it.  They 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  trans- 
ferring it  back.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
think  a  lot  of  that  money  is  still  over 
there.  Why?  Because  they  are  totally 
incompetent  about  the  records  over  there 
to  know  where  they  got  it  or  where  to 
send  it  back. 

We  see  this  regularly.  This  is  not  just 
the  A.T.  &  T.  The  Commission  never  has 
been  set  upon  a  good  basis  for  this  kind 
of  problem. 

It  totally  obscures  the  thrust  of  this 
measure  to  come  here  and  act  like  you 
have  safeguards  for  the  public  and  then 
oppose  a  minimal  outside  ownership 
where  they  would  have  an  interest. 

We  want  to  have  some  outside  interest 
so  that  they  can.  should,  and  would  op- 
erate as  a  fully  owned  subsidiary. 

If  they  had  e  fully  separated  sub- 
sidiary, and  they  had  some  competition 
in  there,  having  to  stand  on  their  own 
two  feet— and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
says    he    wants    under    his    particular 


amendment — why  not  go  forward  with 
it?  Why  not  have  that  kind  of  tonic  and 
order  to  it  so  there  would  be  that  kind 
of  competition,  that  kind  of  oversight, 
that  kind  of  continuing  Interest,  and 
those  kinds  of  records  that  they  have  in 
the  SEC  and  know  what  to  do  with  them 
when  they  get  them,  and  know  what  to 
see  when  they  see  the  same  10-K  sheet? 

It  Is  nice  and  cute  to  talk  about  we  all 
require  the  same  things,  but  there  is  the 
difference  as  lietween  night  and  day  be- 
tween the  two  operations.  You  get  law- 
yers who  say  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  archaic,  but  it  is 
because  they  come  Into  the  league  and 
find  out  all  the  openness  that  is  required 
to  protect  the  investing  public.  At  least 
the  investing  public  knows  the  value  Is 
there,  on  account  of  the  financial  re- 
ports. If  there  is  a  diminished  value  at 
all,  it  is  on  account  of  the  operation  of 
the  economy  and  the  .high  interest  rates. 

If  you  had  the  ironclad  assurance  of 
SEC  requirements,  if  the  same  credibility 
of  the  SEC  extended  to  the  PCC.  you 
would  run  tomorrow  morning.  At  least 
the  investors  know  that  the  records  are 
accurate,  well  kept,  with  everything  pub- 
lic, and  they  have  a  prosecution  secUon 
there  that  is  zealous. 

That  is  the  important  thing. 

You  would  get  that  share  of  stock,  and 
you  would  get  those  reports  fUed  and 
have  some  outside  Interest,  minimal  as 
it  is. 

Are  we  going  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  or  are  we  going  back,  as  they 
say  now,  to  what  the  distinguished  Jack 
Kemp  says,  "We  do  not  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  a  balanced  budget  any  more  " 
Are  we  going  to  have  total  mergers 
with  no  antitrust  division  at  all?  The  new 
antitrust  chief  did  not  think  to  write 
a  letter  on  the  Conoco  deal.  You  could 
not  get  a  letter  from  him  on  that.  The 
big  companies  are  taking  up  the  others 
and  you  could  not  find  them.  You  could 
not  find  money  for  an  automobile  loan, 
but  the  big  boys  found  $42  billion  in 
credit  and  you  can  bet  your  boots  it  was 
not  at  22-percent  interest  like  they 
charge  you  and  me. 

They  are  into  the  EurodoUar  market 
and  the  Ix)ndon  branches  of  the  banks 
into  international  shenanigans,  into' 
money  market  funds  with  no  reserve  re- 
quirements under  this  Federal  Reserve 
They  are  required  for  all  the  other  bank- 
ing operations,  but  they  do  not  even 
know  the  money  market.  They  do  not 
jmow  the  Ml  or  the  amount  of  money 
in  currency  or  on  deposit  in  America. 
They  have  no  way  of  telling  because  they 
do  not  have  any  reserve  requirements 
They  do  not  know  the  effect  of  the  NOW 
accounts  or  the  money  market  effect 

Now  we  come  with  this  further  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  that  they  will 
look  at  it  and  have  the  reports  made  and 
find  out  whether  they  have  been  audited, 
when  they  have  not  fully  audited  ATA 
T.  In  their  history. 

That  is  what  he  is  asking  for  when  he 
wants  the  difference  between  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

They  do  audit  in  the  SEC,  and  they  do 
It   regularly.   Before   the   distinguished 
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Senator  and  a  few  others  came  on  the 
floor  I  have  seen  and  I  have  used  that 
result,  because  I  wanted  to  know  from 
different  companies  really  what  the  cost 
was  so  we  could  find  out.  We  find  they 
do  not  like  the  words  "obscene  profit." 
Well,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  obscene 
profit.  If  I  were  In  Exxon.  I  would  take 
all  the  market  could  bear. 

I  am  not  chairman  of  the  board  of  Exxon 
pro  bono  publico.  I  do  not  engag«  In  welfare 
and  I  am  not  there  to  try  to  take  care  of 
aU  the  health  needs  and  the  hunger  needs 
of  the  world.  I  am  what  you  call  a  bxislneas 
entity. 

But  when  It  c(Mnes  down  to  voting  on 
laws  for  deregulation  and  decontrol,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  incentives,  it  Is  not 
whether  the  profit  Is  obscene  or  not,  but 
it  is  whether  the  profit  is  sufficient  as  an 
Incentive  that  we  have. 

Here  we  have  just  voted  on  another 
$12  biUlon  to  $15  billion  in  further  of 
what?  In  further  incentives  for  oil  com- 
panies when  we  were  cutting  school 
lunches,  cutting  day  care  centers;  when 
we  were  cutting  money  to  the  disadvan- 
taged and  public  education  in  the  public 
schools  in  South  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi. We  are  trying  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged get  ahead  because  they  did  not 
have  enough  incentive.  So  we  give  the 
Incentive  to  Exxon  that,  by  the  SEC  re- 
ports, needs  everything  but  Incentives. 

That  is  the  one  thing  A.T.  It  T.  does 
not  need.  It  has  plenty  of  incentive.  I 
have  been  able  to  prove  it.  But  when  I 
came  around  to  intelligently  debate  the 
A.T.  <i  T.  bill,  you  go  over  and  ask  TCC 
and  say.  "Mr.  PCC,  what  is  the  cost  of 
long  distance  and  what  is  the  cost  of 
local  calls?  Is  the  long  distance  sub- 
sidizing the  local  call  or  is  the  local  call 
subsidizing  the  long  distance?  Are  the 
business  users  subsidizing  the  residential 
users  or  are  the  residential  users  sub- 
idlzing  the  business  users?" 

There  are  two  groups  that  actually 
stonewall  you  on  that.  One  is  the  PCC. 
They  will  not  give  an  answer.  They  say 
they  are  studying  it.  Another  is  the 
A.T.  b  T.  itself,  which  says  they  will  not 
give  you  an  answer;  they  are  studying  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  if  I  were  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Motors.  I 
could  tell  you  what  a  right  front  wheel 
of  a  Chevrolet  or  a  Malibu  or  a  Pontiac 
cost  or  what  the  difference  is  In  cost  on 
every  item.  I  would  punch  the  computer 
buttons  and  they  would  spit  out  the  car- 
buretor cost,  the  rubber  cost,  and  every- 
thing else. 

I  would  want  to  know  where  I  am 
winning,  where  I  am  losing,  where  I  get 
my  supplies.  You  cannot  tell  me  a  mag- 
nificent corporation  like  A.T.  &  T.  does 
not  know  the  costs.  They  will  not  give 
you  the  costs. 

That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with. 
Mr.  President.  But  we  are  engaged  in 
this  shibboleth  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  acting  like  everything  Is 
great  in  Kansas  City. 

We  can  find  out  the  cost  because  it  is 
auditable.  he  says  in  his  bill.  By  whom? 
By  PCC.  I  am  telling  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  an  outrageous  joke  on  the  public, 
because  they  have  never  fully  audited 
anything,  much  less  the  provisions  of 
hlsbilL 


Mr.  President,  that  is  the  point  we 
are  trying  to  make.  That  is  why  we 
insist  on  some  kind  of  outside  owner- 
ship. If  the  FCC  did  the  Job,  I  would 
write  it  differently.  You  can  write  all  you 
want  about  the  FCC;  you  are  not  going 
to  get  anytlung  out  of  that  crowd.  They 
do  not  have  it.  they  are  cutting  the 
budget,  they  are  doing  what  they  can. 
they  have  all  kinds  of  responsibiUties 
and  they  do  not  have  any  money  to  do 
the  job.  It  is  a  pitiful  situation. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  land.  We  get  on  the  fioor  and  talk 
about  law  enforcement  on  Monday  and 
we  talk  about  that  thin  blue  line  that 
separates  civilization  from  the  jungle  of 
terrorism  and  violence  and  crime.  We 
say  we  are  behind  them  on  Monday  and 
we  want  to  support  them  and  get  in 
behind  and  ask  the  community  to  change 
their  attitude.  That  is  on  Monday. 

But  on  Friday,  the  thin  blue  line  is 
not  thin  enough;  we  thin  it  out  another 
600  FBI  agents.  We  cut  600  FBI  agents 
out  on  Friday.  We  cut  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration. 

You  and  I  added  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
With  all  the  Haitian  and  Cuban  refu- 
gees, we  have  added  responsibility  with 
the  200-mile  extended  limit,  the  poor 
Coast  Guard  with  little  kids  out  there, 
hard  to  handle,  hardened  criminals, 
doing  an  outstanding  job.  This  Congress, 
in  the  face  of  cuts,  added  $300  million. 
But  on  Friday,  we  cut  $263  million. 

So  the  words  sound  pretty  and  they 
look  pretty  in  the  volumes  that  we  write 
out.  "I  said  on  page  so-and-so  that  the 
PCC  shall  audit."  They  cannot  audit. 
They  have  not  audited  anything.  They 
cannot  find  out  the  cost  of  long  distance 
calls  that  you  and  I  pay  them.  We  know 
it.  You  can  bring  up  any  chairman.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  just  has  not  been  done.  They 
caimot  do  It.  They  have  no  idea  of 
doing  it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  fair  with  each 
other  and  say,  "A.T.  ft  T.,  come  on  into 
the  field  of  competition.  Do  not  get  all 
this  money  from  your  regulated  opera- 
tions. If  you  are  going  to  get  the  money, 
after  7  years,  at  least  go  to  the  private 
market."  We  let  them  have  it  in  7  years. 
That  would  give  them  a  7-year  nm, 
which  is  subsidized  from  Charlie  Brown's 
piggy  bank. 

Mr.  President,  would  you  not  like  to  or- 
ganize a  corporation  tomorrow,  with  $150 
billion  in  assets,  and  go  to  Charlie  Brown 
and  say,  "Charlie,  pull  out  the  piggy 
bank.  We  have  expanded  communities 
down  in  South  Carolina,  we  have  new  in- 
dustry, residential  development.  You  are 
Johnny-on-the-spot.  You  are  out  there 
buying  land  sites  10  years  ahead  of  devel- 
opment of  these  residential,  industrial 
developments  and  everything  else  of  that 
kind.  All  you  have  to  do  is  just  forgo  that 
foresight.  Instead  of  buying  10  years 
ahead,  just  buy  5  years.  Just  get  5  years  of 
that  money.  That  is  all,  Just  a  little  bit  of 
money.  And  bring  it  in  and  transfer  it 
and  let  it  be  auditable  by  that  crowd  up 
in  Washington." 

And  they  will  still  be  auditing  after  we 
have  spent  it.  invested  it,  and  expanded 
and  put  everybody  else  out  of  business. 
And  my  rates  will  have  to  go  up  on  the 


local  rural  users,  because  they  have  no 
particular  feel  for  rural  America.  That  is 
where  the  REA  has  come  in  to  build  a 
telephone  line.  They  lose  too  much 
money.  A.T.  <i  T.  acts  like  they  have  %aat 
into  places  where  they  have  lost  money. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
where  they  would  lose  money  and  I  know 
where  REA  is  in  there  and  some  of  the 
independent  telephone  operators  and 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  Southland. 
We  would  have  no  phones  down  there 
now  if  we  did  not  have  those  separate 
entitles. 

Ttity  have  w4iat  they  call  the  losen, 
as  they  characterize  them  here,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Take  away  that  sub- 
sidy and  they  are  taking  away  from  you 
and  me  and  you  and  you,  because  we 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  A.T.  &  T.  We 
do  not  have  to  own  stock.  We  have  been 
building  it  up  by  i>aying  the  rates  over 
these  many  years  to  the  tune  of  $150 
biUloD. 

That  is  what  we  pakl  for.  Do  not  use  it 
in  unfair  competition  and  do  not  use  1* 
in  setting  up,  even  for  fair  c<»npetitloQ. 
an  unfair  draining  of  resources  that  we 
have  built  up  so  ytiu  are  going  to  have 
to  come  back  and  ask  for  increased  rates 
next  year. 

"You  know  how  the  Oovemment  and 
those  politicians  in  Washington  are,  still 
in  deficit  spending.  We  still  have  high 
interest.  You  know  Congress.  With  that 
Congress  we  have,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  raise  the  rates." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
caught  In  double  teaming  of  that  kind. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  go  out  here  and  at 
least  recognize  it,  whether  we  vote  for 
it  or  not.  Vote  for  the  bill  and  see  where 
the  rates  and  the  services  go.  They  are 
going  to  fall  back  on  those  good  district 
managers. 

Leave  them  alone  and  let  them  nm 
forward  with  all  this  development  finan- 
cially, weaning  away  the  assets,  lliey 
can  do  It  imder  this  bill.  When  you  say 
they  oannot  do  it,  it  has  to  be  auditable, 
has  to  be  done  this  and  d<Mie  that,  and 
the  contracts  are  there  for  the  public, 
I  say,  do  not  give  me  any  of  that  FCC 
and  the  contracts  in  the  public.  Just  give 
me  10  percent  In  the  public,  the  Invest- 
ing pubUc.  It  can  all  be  A.T.  &  T.  stock- 
holders, let  us  say  that  stock  to  be  sdd 
solely  to  A.T.  &  T.  stockholders.  Tliat 
would  make  sure  that  there  is  an  outside 
interest,  that  the  subsidiary  operates  as 
we  intend  in  this  national  Congress,  that 
it  operates  as  a  fully  separated  subsidi- 
ary. In  a  competitive  fashion. 

You  give  me  those  stockholders  and 
you  give  me  the  SEC  and  I  will  check- 
mate them.  They  do  not  like  that.  They 
have  hollered  it  is  divestiture,  they  have 
hollered  it  Is  Nissan  industries  going  to 
come  in  and  buy  minority  stockholders. 

Minority  suits  are  not  a  problem. 
A.T.  b  T.  already  has  two  floors  of  law- 
yer handling  minority  stockholder  suits 
now.  That  is  nothing  new  to  A.T.  &  T. 
They  have  had  minority  stockholder 
suits  now  many  years.  They  do  not  have 
to  worry  since  they  have  a  guaranteed 
12.75  percent  profit  out  of  FCC  In  April 
of  this  year. 
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They  cannot  lose.  Do  not  worry  about 
that.  We  are  tsdklng  about  your  money 
and  my  money  and  your  services  and  my 
services.  That  is  why  we  have  the  need 
here,  something  I  cannot  pay  attention 
to  and  you  cannot  and  we  should  not. 
something  that  the  FCC  has  proved  by 
record  it  will  not. 

Something  we  know  cannot  be  im- 
proved on  is  free  market  ownership  of  a 
share  of  stock  in  a  corporation.  In 
America.  Give  them  the  ownership  and 
give  them  the  regiilar  financial  reports, 
the  quarterly  statements,  the  year- 
round  analysis,  and  they  will  be  the  best 
audit  and  tonic,  and  they  will  make  this 
provision  of  Congress  work.  Otherwise, 
it  is  going  to  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  communications  system  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
In  favor  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Hollings  which  will  require  a 
certain  degree  of  minority  stock  owner-r 
ship  in  the  imregulated  subsidiary  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  various  telecommuni- 
cations activities  by  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee, 
I  approached  the  committee's  work  on 
this  bill  with  two  goals — to  support  leg- 
islation which  would  lead  to  maximum 
competition  in  the  domestic  telecommu- 
nications Industry  and  which  would,  by 
relying  mi  marketplace  competition,  re- 
duce the  need  for  Federal  regulation. 

I  share  the  widely  held  view  that  com- 
petition in  the  domestic  telecommunica- 
tions field  wiU  ultimately  benefit  the 
American  consumer  by  leading  to  wider 
consumer  choices  and  faster  technologi- 
cal Innovation;  and  if  consumers  are  to 
reap  the  maximum  benefits  of  competi- 
tive telecommunications,  then  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  must  be 
allowed  to  compete  in  the  provision  of 
unregulated  products  and  services. 

The  difficulty  In  permitting  A.T.  b  T. 
to  enter  unregulated  markets  is  devising 
a  structure  for  the  unregxilated  entity 
which  Inhibits,  if  not  prevents,  A.T.  & 
T.'s  ability  to  use  its  monopoly  rate-based 
position  unfairly  to  benefit  its  competi- 
tive offerings.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
better  resolution  of  this  question  is  that 
embodied  in  the  amendment  now  offered 
by  Senator  Hollings. 

I  may  say  that  this  is  an  area  in  which 
we  must  proceed  with  very  considerable 
caution,  if  we  make  a  mistake  In  au- 
thorizing these  new  business  activities  to 
an  extremely  large  corporation,  in  which 
it  has  an  advantage  not  available  to  its 
competition,  we  are  likely  to  result  in  far 
less  competition  than  that  which  we  have 
at  the  present  time. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  make  a  mis- 
take by  providing  Inhibitions  on  the  oper- 
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atlons  of  this  unregulated  subsidiary 
which  are  too  great,  it  will  be  much  eas- 
ier to  repair  that  damage  than  it  will  be 
by  going  too  far  in  allowing  Its  entry  into 
these  fields. 

Senator  Hollincs  outside  ownership 
amendment  has  a  number  of  appeals. 
First,  it  slightly  lessens  the  incentive  to 
cross  subsidize  the  affiliate  since  the  par- 
ent is  not  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  ben- 
efits accruing  to  the  affiliate.  Second,  and 
far  more  important,  it  establishes  fiduci- 
ary duties  on  the  part  of  the  affiliate's 
directors  to  these  minority  shareholders. 
Third,  it  Invokes  the  additional  safe- 
guard afforded  by  the  disclosure  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Nation's  se- 
curities law.  Finally,  by  focusing  outside 
attention  on  the  affiliate's  activities,  it 
provides  assistance  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications in  monitoring  the  relation- 
ship between  A.T.  b  T.  and  its  fully  sepa- 
rated affiliate. 

Last  month,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report  entitled  "Legisla- 
tive and  Regulatory  Actions  Needed  To 
Deal  With  a  Changing  Domestic  Tele- 
communications Industry."  In  that  re- 
port, the  GAO  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
requiring  the  infusion  of  some  independ- 
ent equity  financing  for  the  deregulated, 
separate  affiliates  a  means  of  defiectlng 
incentives  to  engage  in  anticompetitive 
conduct  and  to  provide  protection  to  the 
communications  ratepayer.  The  report 
discusses  the  PCC's  "Second  Computer 
Inquiry"  decislcm,  which  also  permits 
A.T.  &  T.  to  enter  the  unregulated  tele- 
communications market  through  a  fully 
separate  affiUate  without  requiring  out- 
side financing.  The  report  states: 

Because  of  the  potential  benefits  to  be 
gained  through  a  requirement  of  outside 
equity  participation,  we  believe  that  this 
matter  should  receive  the  fullest  and  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  P.C.C.  In  con- 
nection with  Its  Intended  review  of  the  pro- 
posed structuring  and  capitalization  of  sepa- 
rate subsidiaries.  .  .  . 

The  benefits  of  an  Independent  equity  par- 
ticipation requirement  derive  primarily,  In 
our  view,  from  the  salutary  Impact  which  It 
could  have  on  the  Incentives  of  a  stand- 
alone separate  subsidiary  and  from  Its  con- 
tribution to  facilitating  regulatory  oversight 
tasks  of  the  Commission.  The  added  vlslblUty 
which  securities  law  disclosure  requirements 
would  Impose  on  separate  subsidiaries  with 
publicly  held  securities  (disclosure  of  finan- 
cial and  operating  Information  (16  U.S.C. 
Chapter  2A) ) ,  coupled  with  securities  market 
evaluations  of  the  potential  and  actual  per- 
formance of  the  separate  subsidiaries  with 
publicly  held  securities,  would  facilitate 
FCC's  as  well  as  competitors'  monitoring  of 
the  separate  subsidiaries'  market  conduct 
and  provide  needed  benchmarks  for  measure- 
ment of  competitive  performance  of  fuUy 
separated  entitles. 

What  was  stated  In  that  regard  with 
respect  to  regailation  by  the  PCC  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  all  the  more  applicable  to 
us  in  our  ev«i  more  significant  oversight 
responsibility  in  passing  this  proposed 
blU. 

Requiring  outside  equity  financing  has 
been  used  before  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions Industry  as  a  method  for  promoting 
greater  competition.  In  allowing  Satellite 
Business  Systems,  in  1975,  to  enter  the 
domestic  satellite  business,  the  PCC  re- 
quired the  two  principal  partners— In-     ness. 


tematlonal  Business  Machines  Corp  and 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.— to  In- 
clude minority  financial  parUcipation  in 
order  to  increase  the  incentive  for  the 
company  to  compete  aggressively  against 
A.T.  It  T.  with  whom  both  of  these  part- 
ners had  significant  business  ties. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
Senator  Hollihgs'  amendment  which 
would  require  10  percent  non-A.T.  It  T. 
ownership  in  the  fully  separated  affili- 
ates. Although  I  believe  that  a  greater 
percentage  requirement  is  perhaps  more 
advisable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
quirement Is  an  Important  safeguard  to 
Include  In  this  Important  legislation. 

I  may  say  that  while  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
in  this  respect  I  do  not  subscribe  to  all 
of  his  concerns  about  this  bill.  In  the 
Commerce  Committee  I  voted  in  favor  of 
its  being  reported.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  agreed  to  jointly 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Judiciary  C«mnittee  are  important  In 
providing  these  additional  necessary 
safeguards  to  see  to  It  that  cross-sub- 
sidization is  prevented. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  auto- 
matic control  which  will  be  provided  by 
outside  stockownership  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  significant  step  which  we  can  take 
in  this  regard.  But  If  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  does  not  work  out  well  It  can  be 
cured  in  the  future. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  in  allowing 
so  profound  a  change  in  the  communica- 
tions industry,  a  change  which  I  think  Is 
necessary,  the  protection  of  true  com- 
I>etItion.  the  enhancement  of  real  com- 
petition, seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
vital,  and  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  made  a 
proposal  which  merits  the  support  of  this 

body.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  to  the  majority  leader.  First.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

I  would  have  wished  for  a  larger  per- 
centage, a  30-percent  substantial  owner- 
ship. But.  at  least,  for  the  principle,  and 
particularly  since  the  GAO  report  came 
out  on  September  24.  with  even  the 
minority  of  outside  interests  that  is  con- 
sidered noteworthy.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
mission report  cites  the  cases  of  Satellite 
Business  Systems  and  the  International 
Business  Machine  Corp..  and  Aetna  Cas- 
ualty Insurance,  where  they  required  the  . 
minority  ownership  then  and  they  found 
that  because  of  the  Commission's  ina- 
bility to  properly  regulate  these  kinds  of 
things,  the  creation  of  the  outside  in- 
terest itself  had  a  salutary  effect.  With 
that  let  me  limit  my  remarks  and  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  so 
that  we  can  proceed  then  again.  I  guess, 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of  mat- 
ters. Including  the  arrangement  of  the 
calendar  for  tomorrow  and  the  schedule 
of  activities  of  the  Senate  which  I  think 
might  be  expedited  by  providing  now  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

li«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  6 
p.m.  this  evening  in  which  Senators  may 
speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

OKDCB  rom  BCCXSS  DNTTI.  1 1   *.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
omoKs  ro«  kicocnition  or  cxbtain  bbnatobs 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nltirai  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  eight  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  for  not  more  than 
15  minutes  each  on  special  orders: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ulinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TELBCOM  MUNICATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  in- 
tention on  tomorrow,  either  after  the  ex- 
piration of  time  allocated  to  Senators  on 
special  orders  or  at  some  other  appropri- 
ate time  during  the  day.  to  proceed  to  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  in  favor  of  Senators 
on  special  orders,  and  perhaps  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  return  to  con- 
sideration of  S.  898.  the  telecommunica- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  finish  the  telecommunica- 
tions bill  tomorrow.  The  managers,  of 
course,  have  a  much  better  idea  about 
that  than  I  do.  But  while  the  Senate  will 
not  be  asked  to  remain  late  tomorrow 
night,  if  we  could  encroach  on  our  nor- 
mal 6  o'clock  time  by  just  a  little  and  in- 
vest that  time  to  finish.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

May  I  once  again  urge  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  offer  those  amend- 
ments as  early  as  they  reasonably  can  on 
tomorrow  in  the  hopes  that  we  can  have 
final  disposition  of  this  matter  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  talking  about  the  schedule  for  tomor- 
row, is  he  in  the  position  to  state  the 
program  for  Wednesday  and  also  for 
Wednesday  of  the  following  week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 


OaOEB  or  BUSINESS  ON  WEDNESDAT 
OCTOBES    T,    ISal 

I  would  hope — and  I  must  say  paren- 
thetically I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  with  the  minority 
leader  nor  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member — but  I  would  hope  that  if 
we  finish  this  bill  on  Tuesday  night  that 
we  could  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
so-called  Boiling  bill  dealing  with  the 
social  security  provision  and  that  we 
could  finish  that  with  a  good  day  on 
Wednesday.  It  would  not  be  my  expecta- 
tion to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  late 
on  Wednesday,  but  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  it  will  be  a  full  day  on 
Wednesday,  running  to  the  normal  hour 
of  about  6  o'clock.  If  we  do  not  finish  the 
Boiling  bill,  if.  indeed,  we  reach  that  en 
Wednesday,  then  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  it  on  Wednesday  when 
we  return  after  the  upcoming  recess. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  social  se- 
curity bill,  Mr.  President,  we  still  must 
deal  with  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
which  was  taken  back  to  the  calendar 
and  which  might  be  motioned  up  at 
an  appropriate  time. 

There  is  a  possibility.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  might  also  consider,  shortly 
after  we  come  back,  a  measure  dealing 
with  dairy  price  supports.  There  are 
other  matters  that  might  require  atten- 
tion. Mr.  President,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 
The  leadership  will  attempt  to  give  Sen- 
ators as  much  advance  notice  as 
possible. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  I  think 
we  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  if  we 
could  finish  the  telecommunications  bill, 
the  social  security  bill,  and  then  be  In 
a  position  to  consider  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  when  we  return. 

ROI.XCALL    VOTES    ON    WEDNESOAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  understand  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  say  that,  in  effect, 
rollcall  votes  will  occur  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  expect  rollcall  votes  throughout 
the  day  on  Wednesday  and  that  the 
session  on  Wednesday  wiU  last  imtil. 
perhaps.  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP  SE- 
CRECY—TREATS  DOCUMENT  NO. 
97-19 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-19) 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  ask  that  the  treaty  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Seriate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Nations  Industrial 
Development  Organization  (UNIDO). 
This  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Nations  In- 
dustrial Development  Organization  as  a 
Specialized  Agency  on  April  8,  1979,  and 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  January  17.  1980.  The  report 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  respect 
to  the  Constitution  is  also  transmitted 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  would  establish 
UNIDO  as  an  Independent  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  system.  It 
does  not  create  a  new  entity,  but  rather 
revises  UNIDO's  existing  legal  frame- 
work In  a  way  that  significantly  improves 
the  position  of  the  United  States  and 
other  major  donors  in  budget,  program 
and  assessment  determinations. 

UNIDO's  principal  purpose  is  to  foster 
the  industrialization  of  developing  coun- 
tries. It  Is  currently  the  third  largest  ex- 
ecuting agency  for  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program.  UNIDO's  wide- 
ranging  activities  are  geared  to  aid  de- 
veloping countries  in  establishing  the 
technical  and  institutional  skills  neces- 
sary for  industrialization.  Many  of  these 
activities  are  consonant  with  United 
States  development  priorities,  including 
development  of  indigenous  entrepreneur- 
ial and  productive  capabilities  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  United  States  commercial 
and  academic  interests  also  benefit  from 
UNIDO  activity. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  to  formulate 
more  effective  institutions  within  the 
United  Nations  system  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  development  in  an  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world.  Such  institu- 
tions need  to  serve  the  interests  of  all 
member  nations  and  to  be  governed  in 
a  manner  that  realistically  reflects  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  the 
world  today. 

The  Constitution  would  give  UNIDO  a 
new  governing  machinery  that  will  make 
it  more  responsive  to  its  member  govern- 
ments and  that  will  give  greater  recog- 
nition to  the  special  role  of  major  do- 
nors, including  the  United  States,  other 
Industrial  democracies,  and  the  Soviet 
bloc.  If  they  act  together,  the  major 
donors  will  be  able  to  block  decisions  on 
UNIDO's  program  and  budgets.  In  this 
respect,  the  Constitution  is  a  orecedent- 
setting  document. 

The  Constitution  would  also  provide  a 
specific  right  of  withdrawal  from 
UNIDO  if  the  United  States  should  ever 
determine  that  Its  interests  are  not 
served  by  continued  membership.  TTiis 
could  not  be  accomplished  under 
UNIDO's  current  statute  without  with- 
drawal from  the  United  Nations. 

While  the  Constitution  refers  to  the 
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objective  of  helping  establish  a  new  In- 
ternational economic  order,  the  United 
States  has  made  clear  its  view  that  this 
does  not  refer  to  any  preconceived  no- 
tion of  such  an  order  as  outlined  in  some 
U.N.  resolutions  to  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  exception. 

The  Constitution  offers  the  United 
States  important  advantages  over 
UNIDO's  current  status.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  to  Increase  UNIDO's  effec- 
tiveness in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  developing  countries  and, 
thus,  its  contribution  to  a  more  equitable 
and  peaceful  international  environment. 
In  addition  to  helping  create  a  better  in- 
stitutional framework,  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  United  States 
will  be  a  strong  reaffirmation  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  industrial  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries  and  dem- 
onstrate our  political  will  to  pursue 
beneficial  relations  with  these  countries. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
prompt  consideration  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  October  S,  1981. 


AUTHORIZING  A  TECHNICAL  COR- 
RECTION IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OP  S.  917 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  cwi  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  make  a  technical  change  in 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  on  S.  917.  the 
proposed  "Veterans'  Disability  Compen- 
sation. Housing,  and  Memorial  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1981."  which  the  Senate 
passed  on  Ortober  1.  and  In  which  the 
House  concurred  on  October  2.  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  38) 
authorizing  a  technical  correction  In  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  917. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution   (S.  Con.  Res.  38)    was 
considered  and  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  38 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  and  directed,  In 
the  enrollment  of  S.  917.  an  Act  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  Indemnity  compensation  for  the  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  children  of  disabled  veter- 
ans, to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans  with 
provisions  for  graduated-payment  plans,  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  payable 
under  the  Veterans"  Administration  automo- 
bile assistance  and  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing programs,  to  expand  eligibility  for  mem- 
orial markers,  to  require  advance  notifica- 
tion to  Congress  regarding  certain  Veterans" 
Administration  reorganizations,  and  to  limit 
expenditures  of  medical  appropriations  in 
connection  with  contractlng-out  studies: 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  make  the  follow- 
ing technical  and  conforming  change:  In 
section  101(a)  (7) ,  Strike  out  •"$250"""  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "•621". 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DRASTIC  REDU(mONS  IN  THE  REV- 
ENUE SHARING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
televised  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  few  days  ago.  President  Reagan 
outlined  the  next  steps  he  intends  to 
take  in  order  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

I  was  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
aspect  of  President  Reagan's  new  pro- 
posal which  called  for  a  12-percent  re- 
duction in  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program.  This  distresses  me  greatly. 

I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  local 
and  county  ofiBcials  from  my  home  State 
of  Alabama  concerning  a  potential  loss 
of  12  percent  of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds.  These  city  and  county  officials 
have  already  made  cuts  in  programs  in 
order  to  reduce  government  spending  at 
a  local  level.  These  city  and  county  offi- 
cials tell  me  they  simply  cannot  absorb 
such  a  drastic  cut  in  their  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  at  this  time  without  causing 
severe  economic  hardships  for  millions 
of  American  citizens. 

Further,  a  drastic  reduction  in  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  could  literally  en- 
danger the  lives  and  safety  of  virtually 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
Nation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  revenue  sharing 
program.  Revenue  sharing  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  Government  pro- 
grams ever  to  come  out  of  Washington. 
Revenue  sharing  is  not  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram, but  a  highly  effective  vehicle  for 
returning  Federal  tax  dollars  to  local 
communities  and  counties  for  use  by  the 
local  governments  to  meet  local  needs. 

Revenue  sharing  is  one  of  the  only — if 
not  the  only — Government  program  that 
provides  money  to  local  governments 
with  no  strings  attached.  Because  of  this 
arrangement,  no  bureaucrat  in  Washing- 
ton can  tell  local  government  officials 
how  to  spend  revenue  sharing  funds. 
This  has  been  the  great  strength  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program— and  a  goal 
that  I  was  under  the  impression  the 
Reagan  administration  supported.  Mr. 
President,  I  share  with  President  Reagan 
in  his  desire  to  return  more  control  to 
city,  county  and  State  governments, 
and,  thus  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  very  grave 
concerns  that  have  been  expressed  to  me 
by  a  number  of  outstanding  city  and 
county  leaders  from  Alabama  over  this 
drastic  action  recommended  by  President 
Reagan.  I  have  written  to  the  President 
requesting  that  he  reconsider  this  pro- 
posal— and  for  him  and  his  staff  to  weigh 
the  devastating  effects  that  this  action 
will  have  on  the  millions  of  American 
citizens  who  depend  upon  essential  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  nation's  cities  and 
counties.  At  this  time,  I  am  urging  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  consider  these 
far-reaching  ramifications  and  reject 
any  cuts  in  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
Congress  has  made  a  commitment  to 


the  Nation's  cities  and  counties — and 
more  importantly,  to  the  people  who  live 
in  those  communities.  To  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  these  people  at  this  late 
date— when  city  and  county  officials  have 
already  budgeted  thp  money  it  was  prom- 
ised by  the  Federal  Government — would 
represent  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
American  people. 

The  revenue  sharing  program  was  be- 
gun in  1972  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  long- 
range  plan  to  return  government  control 
to  the  people  through  their  local,  city, 
and  county  governments.  The  thought  at 
that  time  was  that  Government  bureau- 
crats in  Washington  had  too  much  to  say 
over  how  a  local  government  should 
spend  its  tax  dollars.  That  was  a  valid 
argument  then— and  it  is  today. 

Revenue  sharing  has  been  a  success 
story  from  the  start.  Revenue  sharing 
was  the  lowest  administrative  costs  of 
any  Federal  assistance  program.  Its 
funds  are  distributed  'to  city  and  county 
governments  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

While  control  over  how  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  are  spent  rests  entirely  with 
various  city  and  county  governments — as 
it  should — I  do  not  believe  it  #ould  be  In- 
appropriate for  me  at  this  time  to  ap- 
praise and  comment  on  how  these  funds 
have  k)een  spent  over  the  yeare. 

Let  me  assure  each  Member  of  this 
body,  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  most  importantly, 
the  American  people,  that  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  have  not  been  wasted.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  revenue  sharing 
funds  have  been  used  to  pay  for  basic, 
essential  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 

A  full  15  percent  of  all  revenue  sharing 
funds  go  to  pay  for  police  protection.  And 
with  crime  rising  at  a  frightening  and 
alarming  rate.  I  dare  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  go  to  his  or  her  hometown  in 
his  or  her  home  State  and  try  to  convince 
his  or  her  neighbors,  families  and  friends 
that  police  protection  is  not  an  essential 
service. 

And  the  same  rigid  standard  can  be 
used  to  judge  a  number  of  other  basic,  es- 
sential services  which  are  paid  for  with 
revenue  sharing  funds,  including  fire  pro- 
tection, health  care,  highways,  and  hous- 
ing, just  to  name  a  few. 

Great,  heavy  burdens  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  each  city  and  county  in  this 
Nation  to  provide  a  number  of  essential 
services  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Over  the  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  heaped  more  and  more  responsibility 
on  local  governments  through  federally- 
mandated  programs  and  regulations.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
harmful  disservices  to  the  Nation's  cities 
and  counties  by  not  only  forcing  them  to 
fulfill  national  goals,  but  by  expecting  the 
cities  and  counties  to  foot  the  bill  as  well.   % 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
make  drastic  reductions  in  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  While  many  of  the  budget  cuts 
the  Congress  has  made  in  recent  months 
have  been  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
Government  spending  and  encourage 
economic  recovery,  these  cuts  have,  in 
mtiny  instances,  left  local  governments 
holding  the  bag.  By  making  deep  budget 
cuts,  the  Congress  has  stretched  the  re- 
sources of  many  cities  and  counties  to 
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the  breaking  point.  Many  cities,  small 
townB  and  counties  in  this  Nation  simply 
cannot  withstand  a  drastic  reducUon  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  without  going  over 
the  brink  of  economic  disaster. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  our  city  and  county  govem- 
moits.  If  we  acquiesce  to  the  President's 
proposal  to  slash  12  percent  from  revenue 
sharing  funds,  we  will  be  taking  an  acUon 
that  could  be  interpreted  as  breaking  a 
covenant  with  the  American  people. 

Last  year.  Congress  eliminated  the 
State  share  of  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. But  in  doing  so,  the  Congress  re- 
afOrmed  its  commitment  to  continuing 
the  program  for  city  and  county  govern- 
ments. Mr.  President,  I  frankly  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  will  stand 
Idly  by  while  the  Congress  allows  the 
President  to  significantly  reduce  the 
police  force  in  every  county,  city,  hamlet. 
and  burg  in  the  United  States. 

I  admire  President  Reagan's  commit- 
ment to  reducing  Government  spending 
and  restoring  fiscal  Integrity  to  our  eco- 
nomic system.  As  I  outlined  earlier,  I 
have  advocated  these  same  goals  and 
have  backed  up  those  words  with  votes 
ever  since  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
I  share  the  President's  earnest  desire  to 
see  our  economy  recovery  from  the  seri- 
ous ills  that  now  beset  it  and  have  sup- 
ported his  economic  recovery  plan. 

But  eliminating  the  revenue  sharing 
program  is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about 
achieving  these  noble  goals.  Eliminating 
the  revenue  sharing  program  will  not 
save  the  people  of  this  Nation  money,  it 
will  simply  shift  the  burden  to  our  al- 
ready financially  strapped  towns  and 
coimties.  But  at  what  cost? 

Hie  revenue  sharing  program  has 
worked — and  you  can  see  examples  of 
this  success  in  thousands  of  towns  and 
in  himdreds  of  counties  in  all  50  States 
of  this  Nation.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
drastic  reduction  in  a  program  that  has 
an  excellent  proven  track  record  would 
would  be  pennywlse  and  pound-foolish — 
at  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  beseeching  President  Reagsoi 
not  to  seek  these  cuts.  We  cannot  afford 
to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  our  cities  and 
counties  face  economic  peril. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attentlcm 
of  the  Senate  three  items  that  appeared 
In  the  September  21.  1981.  edition  of 
"County  News."  The  first  Is  an  article 
entitled  "Revenue  Sharing  Must  Be 
Saved,"  the  second  Is  an  article  entitled 
"The  Survival  of  Revenue  Sharing  Is 
Threatened,"  and  the  third  is  "A  Letter 
to  the  President." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  items  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RavEMUK  Sbaxing  Must  Bb  Savxd 

Leas  than  a  year  ago,  presidential  candi- 
date Ronald  Reagan  told  the  National  Abbo- 
clatlon  of  Counties  that,  "I  support  revenue 
sharing  because  It  U  the  only  federal  pro- 
gram which  returns  tax  revenues  back  to 
local  communities.  I  pledge  that,  when 
elected,  re-enactment  of  revenue  sharing 
will  be  among  my  highest  domestic  priori- 


And  so  it  was  a  shock  when  county  offi- 
cials across  the  country  learned  that  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  president  to  cut  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  by  $300  million  In  fiscal 
1982  and  abollah  the  program  by  1S8S. 

General  revenue  sharing  must  not  be 
abolished.  Its  survival  is  closely  linked  to 
the  flnanciia  survival  of  many  American 
counties. 

Frankly,  we  are  stunned  that  such  a  pro- 
posal Is  even  being  considered.  Oeneral  rev- 
enue sharing  clearly  satisfies  the  president's 
long-held  support  of  revenue  turnbacks. 
Revenue  sharing  is  not  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram but  a  turnback  of  revenues  to  the 
political  jurisdictions  from  which  they  came. 
Today,  with  the  increased  responsibilities 
being  placed  on  counties  because  of  federal 
cutbacks,  revenue  sharing  Is  more  important 
than  ever. 

Oeneral  revenue  sharing  is  important  for 
several  resisons. 

It  aUows  local  officials  wide  discretion  to 
respond  to  the  varying  demands  of  their 
constituents.  And  unrestricted  aid  to  local 
governments  helps  them  meet  the  costs  of 
uncompensated  federally  mandated  pro- 
graois. 

The  low  administration  cost  of  revenue 
sharing  makes  it  the  least  inflationary  aid 
program  for  local  governments. 

A  reduction  or  elimination  in  revenue 
shsdrlng  cannot  be  offset  by  local  revenues 
which  are  tied  principally  to  the  property 
tax. 

And  exactly  how  Is  revenue  sharing  spent? 

A  1980  NACo  survey  showed  that  60  per- 
cent of  Bdl  counties  use  revenue  sharing  for 
operating  expenses — ^police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, road  maintenance  and  water  quality 
control. 

Fully  half  of  the  counties  used  revenue 
sharing  for  human  services,  and  we  suspect 
that  percentage  has  soared  as  counties  have 
been  given  more  responsibility  for  these 
services.  Gone  are  the  days  when  counties 
could  build  new  buildings.  Today  they  must 
struggle  to  provide  essential  services. 

The  proposal  to  cut  revenue  sharing  in 
the  fiscal  year  that  begins  In  two  weeks  Is 
devastating  for  a  second  reason.  County 
budgets  operate  on  different  fiscal  years 
than  the  federal  budget.  Many  local  govern- 
ments have  already  made  their  budgets,  in- 
cluding their  expected  full  share  of  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  for  1083. 

Counties  have  participated  in  a  partner- 
ship with  the  president.  Counties  have  sup- 
ported our  nation's  effort  to  reduce  Inflation 
and  balance  the  budget.  The  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  was  cut  by  one-third 
when  It  was  re-enacted  last  year.  NACo  will 
vigorously  flght  any  more  cuts. 

Thk  Subvivai.  of  RrvENtTE  Sharing  Is 
Trbeatcncd 

Informed  White  House  sources  say  Presi- 
dent Reiagan  is  about  to  decide  whether  to 
cut  general  revenue  sharing  by  6  percent  in 
fiscal  1983  (beginning  Oct.  1)  and  to  phase 
out  the  program  completely  by  flscal  1984. 

NACo  Executive  Director  Bernard  F.  Hillen- 
brand said  he  was  "absolutely  stunned"  by 
the  announcement  and  NACo  President  Rich- 
ard Conder  urged  President  Reagan  to  "meet 
with  the  NACo  leadership  before  reaching  any 
decision  on  the  proposed  cuts." 

Newspaper  reports  quoted  "government 
sources"  as  saying  that  the  administration  Is 
"proposing  816  billion  in  further  budget  cuts 
for  1982  that  would  include  .  .  .  phasing  out 
the  CETA  Job  training  program  and  revenue 
sharing  aid  to  local  governments,  and  abol- 
ishing the  departments  of  Education  and 
Energy." 

The  5  percent  cut  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. If  approved  by  Congress,  would  amount 
to  about  8330  million  out  of  the  »4.6  billion 
made  available  annually  to  counties  and 
ciUes. 


Last  year  Congress  extended  the  program 
through  flscal  1984.  but  refused  to  provide 
funding  for  states.  Funding  for  cities  and 
counties  is  provided  via  an  entitlement,  sub- 
ject to  inclusion  In  an  annual  appropriations 
bill.  The  84.6  billion  has  been  Included  In  the 
flscal  1982  HUD-lndependent  agencies  appro- 
priations ^111  now  awaiting  final  action  by 
the  Senatle.  The  House  has  agreed  to  this 
amount,  but  the  president  has  threatened  to 
veto  It  because  veterans  programs  In  the  bill 
go  over  his  budget  request.  Senate  action  on 
the  appropriations  bill  has  been  postponed 
awaiting  the  president's  decision  on  further 
budget  cuts  expected  to  be  announced  Sept 
23. 

County  officials  were  particularly  shocked 
to  hear  of  the  announcement  since  the  presi- 
dent had  assured  NACo  that  he  wouldn't  act 
on  matters  affecting  local  government  with- 
out consulting  with  local  officials.  Indeed,  in 
October  1980  presidential  candidate  Reagan 
pledged  his  support  for  revenue  sharing  and 
said  its  re-enactment  would  be  "among  my 
hiRhest  domestic  priorities." 

Hillenbrand  Mid.  "We  must  make  the 
President  understand  that  revenue  sharing 
funds  already  are  figured  into  the  budgtti 
of  county  governments.  A  loss  of  those  fundi, 
following  ao  doaely  on  the  heels  of  other 
major  cuts,  would  be  devastating." 
coifvni.TaTXON  ttbsxd 

In  a  telegram  to  the  White  House,  NACo 
President  Conder  urged  the  President  to 
consult  counties  before  making  any  deci- 
sion. "Counties  across  the  nation  will  be 
profoundly  affected  by  this  proposal  and  we 
ask  you  to  meet  with  us." 

Conder  noted  NACo's  Important  role  la 
achieving  passage  of  the  President's  earlier 
budget  cuts.  "We  have  supported  you  and 
counties  have  taken  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  cuts,"  Conder  said.  "Now  we 
must  say  no  more." 

HlUenbrand  said  America's  counties  cour- 
ageously supported  the  administration, 
"fully  believing  that  all  America  must  help 
in  stopping  Inflation  and  bringing  about  re- 
duced Interest  rates. 

"Our  counties  have  already  taken  all  the 
cuts  they  can  handle.  We  are  absolutely 
counting  on  general  revenue  sharing  fundi 
the  next  three  years  to  carry  counties 
throtigh  this  extremely  difficult  period." 

Counties  would  face  enormous  financial 
problems  If  revenue  sharing  was  abolished 
because   the  monies  are   used   in  virtually 
every  service  county  government  provides, 
uses  or  asvKNTTK  SHAsnrc 

A  1980  NACo  survey  showed  that  revenue 
sharing  accounted  for  an  average  14.54  per- 
cent of  the  general  funds  avaUable  to  county 
government. 

If  revenue  sharing  was  eliminated  the 
average  increase  In  county  property  taxes  for 
homeowners  would  total  19.13  percent. 

Designed  to  share  progressive  federal  in- 
come taxes  with  local  governments  that 
traditionally  rely  on  regressive  property  tax, 
revenue  sharing  was  Intended  to  help  local 
governments  solve  diverse  local  problems. 
In  rural  Elk  County,  Pa.,  for  example,  rev- 
enue sharing  has  paid  for  police  and  ambu- 
lance services.  According  to  Daniel  J.  Ster- 
bank,  the  county  clerk.  In  1980  this  county 
of  37,700  received  half  its  general  funds  from 
this  one  program,  and  spent  more  than  half 
of  that  on  operation  expenditures. 

Nationally.  68.45  percent  of  the  county 
governments  responding  to  the  survey  re- 
ported using  revenue  sharing  funds  for  op- 
erating or  maintenance  expenses,  not  capital 
outlay.  In  Alien  County,  Ky..  for  example, 
revenue  sharing  shored  up  fire  service,  police, 
solid  waste  disposal,  ambulances,  a  hospital 
and  menUl  health  and  menul  reUrdation 
programs,  said  Judge  Bill  Minlx,  who  serves 
as  the  elected  county  executive. 
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The  percentage  of  counties  that  use  rev- 
enue sharing  to  fund  important  community 
services  is  Instructive: 

Police  and  Fire  Services,  60.07  percent; 

Human  Resources,  49.06  percent; 

Public  Works,  42.72  percent; 

Transportation,  42.36  percent; 

Environmental  Quality,  32.46  percent; 

Administration.  31.16  percent; 

Recreation  and  Parks,  20.62  percent; 

Other,  18.28  percent; 

Housing.  Community.  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Employment  and  Manpower.  6.90  per- 
cent; and 

Training.  1 .30  percent. 

Hillenbrand  said  that  general  revenue 
sharing  Is  "Interwoven  into  the  fabric  of 
county  government  and  the  loss  of  the  funds 
would  be  devastating." 

A  LXTTEa   TO   THE   PRESUWNT 

DBAS  M>.  President  :  We  urge  you  to  reject 
outright  any  cuts  in  general  revenue  sharing 
or  any  proposal  to  phase  out  this  vital 
program. 

Oeneral  revenue  sharing  Is  not  a  federal 
handout  for  cities  and  counties.  It  is  a  care- 
ful system  that  returns  some  of  their  citizens' 
federal  taxes  to  be  used  locally  to  meet  urgent 
local  needs. 

General  revenue  sharing  Is  a  three-year 
program  authorized  through  1984.  Revenue 
sharing  funds  are  now  In  the  entire  fabric 
of  county  government  budgets.  To  local 
citizens,  the  funds  mean  fire  trucks,  hospital 
beds,  Jail  cells,  ambulances,  sewer  plants, 
day-ctu-e  centers,  bridges  and  policemen. 

Most  counties  face  severe  flscal  constraints, 
whether  through  voter-initiated  property  tax 
limitations  or  because  demands  for  services 
out-strip  their  revenue  source  capability. 
Since  local  taxing  authority  Is  typically 
limited  to  property  taxes  and  service  fees, 
counties  need  financial  assistance  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  level  of  service  for  the 
people  we  represent. 

Where  can  we  turn  if  revenue  sharing  is 
Bbollsbed? 

Counties  truly  represent  the  government 
of  last  resort,  the  cutting  edge  against  which 
the  nation's  neediest  people  measure  the 
willingness  and  capacity  of  their  government 
to  prevent  huager.  ensure  adequate  shelter 
and  health  care,  provide  Jobs,  and  protect  the 
helpless  children  and  elderly  in  our  midst. 

For  these  basic  llfe-sustalnlng  needs, 
county  officials  are  held  accountable. 

New  pressures  are  on  the  way.  Counties 
are  absorbing  a  lion's  share  of  the  840  billion 
already  cut  from  the  federal  budget.  Many 
people  who  will  be  eliminated  from  national 
social  programs,  or  who  wlU  have  their  bene- 
flte  cut,  will  turn  to  counties  for  help.  They 
will  want  county  general  welfare  aid,  help 
with  fuel  bills,  summer  Jobs  for  their  chil- 
dren, shelter  and  other  assistance. 

County  officials,  united  through  NACo 
have  Joined  you  In  Identifying  Inflation  as 
the  nation's  number  one  problem.  We  have 
fought,  and  will  continue  to  flght,  side-by- 
slde  with  you  to  cut  unnecessary  government 
spending,  both  federal  and  local. 

We  are  absolutely  convinced  of  your  sincere 
commitment  to  return  control  to  local  gov- 
ernments through  block  grants  and  to  return 
federal  revenue  sources  to  flnance  these  pro- 
grams. 

Revenue  shartng  is  that  Ideal  revenue 
source.  It  collects  funds  from  those  most  able 
to  pay  and  returns  the  funds,  at  mlnlscule 
administrative  cost,  based  upon  population 
poverty  and  local  tax  effort. 

We  urge  you  to  reject  any  cuts  In  revenue 
sharing  and  then  use  It  as  the  best  device  to 
fmail  your  Oct.  4,  1980  promise  to  county 
Officials  to  provide  local  governments  with  a 
national  revenue  source. 

Richard  Conder, 

President. 
Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director. 


CHARLES  RALPH  PAUI,— A  GREAT 
CITIZEN 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  note  the  death  of 
Charles  Ralph  Paul,  of  Geneva.  Ala.  I 
knew  Ralph  personally  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  will  miss  not  only  his  friend- 
ship, but  also  his  enthusiastic  commit- 
ment to  the  Democratic  Party  and  civic 
affairs.  Indeed,  throughout  his  career, 
Ralph  demonstrated  an  Intense  and  ac- 
tive commitment  to  the  betterment  of 
life  in  the  city  of  Geneva  and  the  State 
of  Alabama,  "niroughout  his  career  as 
an  attorney,  Ralph  consistently  demon- 
strated his  imcompromising  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  fellow  man. 

Ralph  attended  Troy  State  University 
and  obtained  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of  Law.  He 
served  his  country  as  a  naval  officer  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

In  1946,  he  moved  to  Geneva,  where 
he  began  his  practice  as  a  lawyer. 
Ralph's  contributions  to  his  community 
are  endless.  He  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Geneva  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  several  years,  where 
he  worked  diligently  to  preserve  and  fos- 
ter the  democratic  process  we  are  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  today. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Geneva 
Rotary  Club  and  as  president  of  the 
Geneva  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where 
his  efforts  were  instrumental  toward  the 
develoiMnent  of  both  the  business  and 
civic  communities  of  Geneva.  His  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Geneva  City  School 
Board  was  exemplary.  He  served  as  city 
attorney  for  the  cities  of  Hartford,  Mal- 
vern, and  Slocomb.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Southeast  Alabama  Re- 
gional Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  rural  area  devel- 
opment committee. 

Ralph  Paul  was  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican in  every  respect.  His  uncompromis- 
ing dedication  was  reflected  in  his  serv- 
ice to  his  commimity,  to  his  church,  to 
his  profession,  and  by  his  unyielding 
devotion  to  his  beloved  family. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
known  Ralph  Paul.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sincerest  sympathies  to  Ralph's  lovely 
wife,  Jane  and  his  six  wonderful  children. 
Indeed,  Ralph's  memory  will  live  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  and 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  everyone. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  24.  1981, 
two  articles  appeared  in  the  Geneva 
County  Reaper.  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Schools  Lose  a  Friend 
Dear  EorroR:  When  the  news  of  Ralph 
Paul's  death  reached  me  Saturday  evening, 
I.  like  a  horde  of  his  other  friends,  was 
shocked  and  left  with  a  hollow  ard  helpless 
feeling.  Mr.  Paul  was  truly  an  exceptional 
person.  He  was  a  conservative  and  tradition- 
alist when  It  came  to  rearing  his  family  and 
with  the  partnership  of  his  able  wife.  Jane, 
reared  six  outstanding  children  of  which  they 
can  be  proud. 

He  has  served  in  about  every  lay  leadership 
role  that  I  can  recall  with  our  schools.  He  was 
the  flrst  chairman  of  the  City  Board  of  Ed- 


ucation and  gave  freely  of  his  time,  energy 
and  legal  expertise  to  build  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  our  school  system.  He  has  been  In- 
strumenUl  in  every  tax  drive  for  education 
for  many  years  and  was  never  too  busy  to  be- 
come toKaUy  in-volved  gaining  flmLnnai  sup- 
port for  our  schools. 

The  band  room  at  Geneva  High  School  and  /> 
the  visitors  bleachers  at  the  football  stadium  ^ 
are  but  two  of  the  many,  many  projects  Mr. 
Paul  spearheaded  over  the  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  boundless  energy  and  Imagination 
and  brought  integrity  into  every  responsi- 
bility he  undertook  whether  it  was  In  his 
practice  of  law  or  his  many  civic  endeavors. 

There  are  many  appropriate  and  befitting 
accolades  that  can  be  placed  on  Mr.  Paul  but 
somehow  they  all  seem  Inadequate.  Perhaps 
It  should  Just  simply  be  stated  that  Geneva. 
Alabama,  Is  a  much  better  place  to  live  due  to 
the  Ufe  and  efforts  of  Ralph  Paul.  We  will 
all  miss  him  but  outside  of  his  Immediate 
family  none  will  miss  him  more  than  the 
Geneva  City  Schools. 
^  Sincerely, 

Wtnnton  Melton, 

Superintenient, 
Geneva  City  Schools. 

Death  Claims  Ralph  Paxil,  Geneva  Lawteb 
Charles  Ralph  Paul,  an  attorney  in  Geneva, 
died  Saturday  afternoon  at  4  p.m.  at  his 
home  306  N.  Trinity  Street  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack.  He  was  64. 

Funeral  services  were  at  3  p.m.  Monday  at 
the  First  Union  Methodist  Church  in  Geneva 
with  Rev.  Elvln  T.  Edgar.  Geneva;  Rev.  A. 
Fletcher  Howln^on,  Eclectic:  and  Rev.  Ovle 
W.  Mathlson,  Montgomery  officiating.  Burial 
was  in  Sunset  Memorial  Gardens  In  Geneva 
with  Plttman  Funeral  Home  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Bom  at  Henderson  In  Pike  County,  Paul 
attended  Troy  State  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  School  of  Law.  He  served 
as  a  Naval  officer  In  World  War  II.  He  moved 
to  Geneva  in  1946  and  began  his  practice  of 
law.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  prominent 
in  political,  business,  church  and  civic  af- 
fairs in  Geneva  County  and  in  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Geneva  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee,  a  position  he  had  held  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Geneva 
Rotary  Club,  a  past  president  of  the  Geneva 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  former  chairman  of 
the  city  school  board,  served  on  the  South- 
east Alabama  Regional  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commission  and  on  the  Rural 
Area  Development  Committee.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Geneva  County  Pensions  and 
Security  Board,  and  was  the  attorney  for  the 
Geneva  Water  and  Sewer  Board,  and  city 
attorney  for  Hartford  and  Malvern  and 
former  attorney  for  the  city  of  Slocomb. 

At  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Geneva  he  had  taught  a  Sunday  school  class 
for  the  past  30  years,  and  was  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Board.  He  was  s 
former  Lay  Leader  for  the  Alabama-West 
Florida  Conference,  Initiating  the  lay  speak- 
ing program. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jane  Faulkner 
Paul;  three  sons,  Joe  Paul  of  Geneva,  Jake 
Paul  of  Montgomery,  and  Dr.  John  Paul  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  three  daughters.  Martha 
Jane  Oourington  of  Albertvllle.  Ala.;  Mary 
Anne  Tipton  of  Montgomery,  and  Susie 
Owen  of  Phoenix,  Arizona:  two  brothers.  Dr. 
Thomas  Paul,  Birmingham,  and  Ray  Paul. 
Alexandria,  Virginia:  two  sisters.  Sarah 
Peters  off  OainesvlUe,  Pla.,  and  Irene  Paul. 
Troy:  and  six  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  were  Oscar  Splvey.  Pete  Bran- 
non.  Hamp  Morris,  Rural  Ausley,  Claud  Hen- 
drlx,  Wynnton  Melton,  and  Charles  Fleming. 
Honorary  pallbearers  were  members  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church  Administra- 
tive Board  and  members  of  Paul's  Sunday 
School  Class,  and  members  of  the  Geneva 
County  Bar  Association. 
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END  OP  THE  HUNGER  STRIKE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Saturday  the  hunger  strike  in  Northern 
Ireland  finally  came  to  an  end  after  7 
months  and  after  the  deaths  of  10 
young  men. 

The  hunger  strike  ended  because  of 
simple  humanitarian  concerns.  The 
families  of  the  hunger  strikers  could  no 
longer  sit  back  silently  and  watch  their 
loved  ones  die.  A  hunger  strike  is  a  ter- 
rible and  cynical  weapon  to  employ  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

Young  men.  though  willing,  are 
ordered  to  starve  themselves  to  death 
to  attract  worldwide  attention  to  their 
cause.  It  is  a  cause  furthered  b;  ter- 
rorism and  violence  outside  the  H -Block 
prison  as  well  as  within. 

Everyone,  no  matter  where  they  stand 
on  the  Irish  question,  should  applaud 
the  end  of  the  hunger  strike,  and  be 
thankful  this  terrible  ordeal  has  come 
to  an  end.  For  the  hunger  strike  not  only 
took  10  lives,  it  took  scores  of  other  lives 
as  the  Provisional  IRA  campaign  of  ter- 
rorism and  violence  mounted. 

In  the  past,  I  have  been  critical  of 
the  British  Ciovertmienfs  inflexibility  in 
dealing  with  the  hunger  strike  issue. 
Now  that  the  hunger  strike  has  ended, 
it  is  essential  that  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  follow  through  on  its  assurances 
of  improving  prison  conditions  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

I  applaud  the  recent  statement  by 
Britain's  new  Secretary  of  State  for 
Northern  Ireland,  James  Prior,  that 
progress  on  prison  conditions  will  now 
be  made  with  the  end  of  the  hunger 
strike. 

We  in  America  must  realize,  however, 
that  the  end  of  the  hunger  strike  and 
Britain's  apparent  willingness  to  make 
progress  on  prison  reform  will  not  end 
the  current  cycle  of  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Only  a  diplomatic  solution 
achieved  with  the  consent  of  all  parties 
can  insure  a  stable  and  prosperous 
Northern  Ireland  based  on  the  respect 
for  the  fimdamental  human  rights  of 
all  within  the  community. 

While  my  personal  preference  is  for 
a  united  Ireland,  it  is  clear  that  the 
violence  on  all  sides  must  end  if  re- 
sponsible men  and  women  are  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. We  in  the  United  States  can  help 
in  that  process  by  refusing  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  men  of  violence  on  either 
side. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  1,  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  October  2,  1981, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
304)  to  establish  a  national  tourism 
policy  and  an  independent  Government 
agency  to  carry  oat  the  national  tourism 
policy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bUl  (S.  917)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans;  to  increase  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
for  their  surviving  spouses  and  children ; 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans 
with  provisions  for  graduated-payment 
plans;  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
payable  in  Veterans'  Administration 
specially  adapted  housing  assistance;  to 
expand  eligibility  for  memorial  markers; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

ENBOLLED    JOINT   RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
nmtlon  deslgnatlag  October  18,  1981,  as 
"World  Food  Day". 


S.  304.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  national 
tourism  policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  treaty  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

H.R.  4612.  An  act  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  I,  1981.  Increase  In  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  (or 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1,  1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3 : 41  p. m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  foUow- 
ing  bill,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3499.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Vietnam -era  vet- 
erans' readjustment  counseling  program,  to 
provide  medical  care  for  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
posed to  herbicide  defoliants  (Including 
Agent  Orange) ,  to  recover  the  cost  of  certain 
health  care  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  4612.  An  act  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1.  1981.  Increase  In  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 

ENROLLED    BILL   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  announced  that  on  today, 
October  5,  1981,  he  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  16,  1981.  as 
"World  Food  Day." 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
October  5,  1981,  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  304.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  national 
tourism  policy,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  16,  1981,  •• 
"World  Food  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  ol 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATXTH.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Edward  A.  Curran.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion; and 

Gary  L.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Budget, 
Department  of  Education. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  : 
S.  1700.  A  bin  to  establish  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeala  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to 
establish  a  United  States  Claims  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mrs.   HAWKINS    (for   herself.   Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Stmms,  and  Mr.  TnimMOND): 
8.   1701.  A  bill   to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  Informatloh  to 
assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  In  the 
Identification  of  certain  deceased  Individuals 
and  In  the  location  of  missing  children  and 
other  specified  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LUGAR: 
S.  1702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  provide  additional  mortgage  and 
loan  insurance  authority;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request)  : 
S.  1703.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  thrift  institutions,  to  protect  depos- 
itors and  creditors  of  such  Institutions   and 
for  other   purposes;    to    the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,   Mr.  Helms,  and   Mr.   Gold- 
water)  : 
S.  1704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
United  States  gold  coins;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

By     Mr.     CHILES     (for    himself,    Mr 
BOREN,    Mr.    NuNN,   Mr.   Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Pryor)  : 
SJ.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Kml""?*  °"  Interest  Rates  and  the  Avail- 
ability of  Credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini)  : 
S.  1700.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FEDERAL    COURTS    IMPROVEMENT    ACT    OP    1081 

•  Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
senator  from  Kansas,  along  with  Sen- 
ator DeConcini.  sends  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  S.  1700.  a  bill  en- 
Sof 'Ss!  l^^^"""^  ^"""^  Improvement 

For  years,  leading  jurists,  practition- 
ers and  academicians  have  been  strug- 
gling with  a  problem  plaguing  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  our  Government— that  of 
striving  toward  definitive,  consistent 
and  expeditious  ruling  on  issues  of  na- 
tionwide concern.  One  area  where  this 
confusion  of  diverse  adjudication  has  hit 
our  country  hardest  has  been  in  court 
rulings  that  have  handicapped  one  of 
our  most  valued  national  resources— 
miaginative  and  innovative  technolo-^y 
pur  country  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis'in 
industrial  innovation  that  has  dulled  our 
wiU  and  stifled  our  determinaUon  to  lead 
the  world  as  industrial  dreamers  and 
doers.  Wave  after  wave  of  new  tech- 
nology breaks  on  our  shores  weekly  from 
foreign  competitors.  In  spite  of  these 
challenges,  our  own  industrial  innova- 
tions and  technological  superiority  are 
today  threatened  by  a  confusion  of  rul- 
ings and  philosophies  about  patent  law 


protection  throughout  the  various  cir- 
cuits of  the  country. 

These  problems  have  been  discussed 
among  those  interested  in  our  courts  for 
years.  The  past  several  years  have  seen 
a  flurry  of  activity  in  the  Congress  to  at- 
tempt to  identify  and  examine  a  number 
of  problems  in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture and  jurisdiction  of  several  of  the 
Federal  courts.  Hearings  have  been  held 
discussing  some  of  these  problems.  The 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  rep- 
resenting more  than  4,000  counsel  prac- 
ticing patent,  trademark,  copyright,  and 
other  intellectual  property  law.  testified 
in  favor  of  S.  1700  at  the  hearing  this 
spring.  Although  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation House  of  Delegates  has  not 
supported  the  concept  of  a  unified  ap- 
pellate forum  for  patent  appeals,  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  of 
patent,  trademark,  and  copyright  law 
has  strongly  supported  a  single  court  of 
appeals  to  handle  patent  matters. 

The  Industrial  Research  Institute 
representing  over  250  industrial  com- 
panies, and  the  National  Small  Business 
Association,  representing  50,000  small 
businesses,  and  other  industry  repre- 
sentatives and  professionals,  testified  in 
favor  of  the  bUl.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  has  expressed 
support  for  the  bill  as  well. 

Those  hearings  have  pointed  to  solu- 
tions that  I  feel  are  embodied  in  this 
legislation. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government,  both  Chief 
Judge  Howard  T.  Markey  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
and  Chief  Judge  Daniel  M.  Friedman  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  endorsed  the 
objectives  and  methods  encompassed  in 
the  bill.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  this  bill  and  has 
adopted  or  recommended  to  Congress 
much  of  the  present  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  major  omnibus  reorgani- 
zation aimed  at  resolving  some  of  the 
myriad  structural,  administrative,  and 
procedural  problems  which  have  im- 
paired the  abilities  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  deal  with  a  wide  range  of  controversies 
in  the  industrial  and  private  sectors  and 
to  respond  promptly,  predictably,  and 
meaningfully  to  their  problem.  "Hiese 
problems  are  highlighted  by  the  inability 
of  our  present  system  to  promptly  and 
definitively  answer  legal  controversies  of 
national  importance. 

The  essence  of  the  Federal  Courts  Im- 
provement Act  and  its  intended  results 
are  as  follows : 


First.  It  would  combine  the  appellate 
judges  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  with  the  judges  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, designating  the  newly  restructured 
court— the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.  This  restructuring  will 
solve  the  gunshy  attitude  many  corpora- 
tions, large  and  small,  have  had  in  de- 
veloping new  technology  only  to  find 
that  their  investments  in  technology  are 
not  protected.  With  the  present  structure 
of  patent  appeals  defending  a  patent  is 
a  bit  like  betting  on  a  jockey  at  the  track 
without  knowing  what  horse  he  is  going 


to  ride.  The  present  system  is  a  forum 
shopper's  delight  and  an  innovator's 
nightmare.  We  intend  to  end  that  night- 
mare by  consolidating  patent  appeals. 

Second.  The  second  important  sub- 
stantive structural  change  worked  by  the 
bill  is  to  create  a  new  claims  court  to 
handle  the  existing  trial  jurisdictions  of 
the  present  Court  of  Claims.  The  present 
court  lacks  the  ability  to  act  decisively 
and  completely  in  adjudicating  many  of 
Its  cases  because  of  the  way  it  is  struc- 
tured. In  effect,  it  is  a  two-tier  system 
This  bill  will,  for  the  first  time,  allow  the 
court  in  resolving  certain  claims  against 
the  Federal  Government,  the  abUity  to 
grant  Utigants  efficient,  and  complete 
relief  by  allowing  the  court  to  grant  in- 
junctive and  declaratory  remedies. 

Third.  A  number  of  other  more  techni- 
cal changes  are  addressed  by  the  bill 
which  deal  with  electronic  court  report- 
ing, amending  the  judicial  councU  or- 
ganization, allowing  prejudgment  in- 
terest in  certain  cases,  limiting  chief 
judges'  tenure  and  modifying  retirement 
provisions  for  judges. 

The  Court  Improvement  Act  is  one  of 
a  series  of  court  reform  bills  that  Con- 
gress will  look  at  in  the  coming  month- 
as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  de- 
signed to  improve  our  court  system  and 
enhance  citizen  access  to  justice  While 
we  may  not  be  able  to  please  all  of  the 
people  mterested  in  judicial  reform  all 
of  the  time,  this  bill  addresses  a  number 
of  problems  of  national  significance  -..-ith 
a  careful,  considered,  and  measured  re- 
sponse. The  time  has  come  to  act  deci- 
sively and  effectively  and  I  feel  confident 
A  *  the  Federal  Courts  Improvement 
Act  wiU  do  just  that.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  favorably  upon  this  im- 
portant measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  additional  explanatory  ma-« 
terials,  along  with  the  text  of  S  1700 
loo/^'L^''*^  Courts  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  which  I  am  sending  to  the  Chair  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1700 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act   may   be   cited   as   the   "Federal   CourU 
Improvement  Act  of  1981". 
TITLE  I— UNITED  STATES  COURT  OP  AP- 
PEALS FOR  THE  FEDERAL  CIRCUIT  AND 
UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT 
Part   A— Organization.    Structure,    and 
Jurisdiction 

NUMBER    AND   COMPOSITION    OF   CIRCUITS 

Sec.  101.  Section  41  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1980 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "thirteen"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•Federal All  Federal  Judicial  districts." 

number  of  ciRcurr  judges 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  44(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act 
of  1980.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"Federal ij.. 
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(b)(1)  Section  44(c)  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "WhUe 
In  active  service,  each  circuit  Judge  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  circuit  appointed  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  and  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
FMeral  Judicial  circuit,  whenever  appointed, 
■hall  reside  within  fifty  n»Ue«  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.". 

(3)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  48  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Striking  out  the  first  too  aeotenoeB  <uid  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  hold  reg- 
ular sessions  at  the  places  listed  below,  and 
at  such  other  places  within  the  respective 
circuit  aa  each  court  may  designate  by 
rule:-. 

(3)  Section  48(a)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  PUth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1880,  Is 
amended  further  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  Uble  of  clrculU  and  places  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"liMeral DUtrlct  of  Columbia." 

(4)  Section  48(a)  of  UUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  further  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  Bach  court  of  appeals  may  hold  spe- 
cial sessions  at  any  place  within  Its  circuit 
as  the  nature  of  the  buslnesb  may  require, 
and  upon  such  notice  as  the  court  orders. 
The  court  may  transact  any  bvislnees  at  a 
special  session  which  it  might  transact  at  a 
regular  session. 

"(c)  Any  court  of  appeals  may  pretermit, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  any  regular  session  of 
court  at  any  place  for  insufficient  business  or 
other  good  cause.". 

PAim.S    OP    JTJDOCS 

SBC.  103.  (a)  Section  4«(a)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "divisions"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"panels". 

(b)  Section  46  (b)  oi  UUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "divisions"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"panels":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ".  except  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  may  determine  by  rule  the  num- 
ber of  Judges,  not  less  than  three,  who  con- 
stitute a  panel". 

NVMBCB    OP    JTTDCES    PO>    BXABINCS 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
46(c)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"three  Judges"  the  following:  "(except  that 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  may  sit  In  panels  of  more 
than  three  Judges  If  Its  rules  so  provide)". 

(b)  Section  46(d)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"division"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"panel". 

OBCAMIZATION     OP     UNTTKO    STATES    CLAIMS 

coumr 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  28.  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  7— UNTTED  STATES  CLAIMS 

COURT 


"171.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges: 
character  of  court;  designation  of 
chief  Judge. 

"172.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges. 

"173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court. 

"174.  Assignment  of  judges;  decisions. 

"175.  OfHclal  duty  station;  residence. 

"176.  Removal  from  office. 

"177.  Disbarment  of  removed  Judges. 


"I  171.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges; 
character  of  court:  designation  of 
chief  Judge 

"(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
sixteen  Judges  who  shall  constitute  a  court 
of  record  known  as  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.  The  court  is  declared  to  be  a  court 
established  under  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  The  Claims  Court  shall  at  least  bien- 
nially  designate   a   Judge   to   act   as    chief 
Judge, 
"i  172.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges 

"(a)  Each  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years. 

"(b)  Each  Judge  shall  receive  a  salary 
at  an  annual  rate  determined  under  section 
23S  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1867  (2 
U.S.C.  361-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461 
of  thU  UUe. 
"I  173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court 

"The  principal  office  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  the  Claims  Court  may  hold 
court  at  such  times  and  In  such  places  as 
it  may  fix  by  rule  of  court.  The  times  and 
places  of  the  sessions  of  the  Claims  Court 
shaU  be  prescribed  with  a  view  to  securing 
reasonable  opportunity  to  citizens  to  appear 
before  the  Claims  Court  with  as  little  in- 
convenience and  expense  to  citizens  as  is 
practicable. 
"i  174.  Assignment  of  Judges;  decisions 

"(a)  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  with  respect  to  any  ac- 
tion, suit,  or  proceeding,  except  congressional 
reference  cases,  shall  be  exercised  by  a  single 
Judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and  hold  a 
regular  or  special  session  of  court  at  the  same 
time  other  sessions  are  held  by  other  Judges. 

"(b)  All  decisions  of  the  Claims  Court  shall 
be  preserved  and  open  to  Inspection. 

"i  176.  Official  duty  station;  residence 

"(a)  The  official  duty  staUon  of  each  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  After  appointment  and  while  In  ac- 
Uve  service,  each  Judge  shall  reside  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"1 176.  Removal  from  office 

"Removal  of  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  during  the  term  for  which  he  Is 
appointed  shall  be  only  for  incompetency, 
misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  engaging  in  the 
practice  of  law.  or  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability. Removal  shall  be  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  but 
removal  may  not  occur  unless  a  majority  of 
all  the  judges  of  such  court  of  appeals  con- 
cur in  the  order  of  removal.  Before  any  order 
of  removal  may  be  entered,  a  full  specifica- 
tion of  the  charges  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Judge,  and  he  shall  be  accorded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  the  charges.  Any  cause 
for  removal  of  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  be  reported  by 
him  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  and 
a  copy  of  the  report  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  transmitted  to  the  Judge. 

"i  177.  Disbarment  of  removed  Judges 

"A  Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
removed  from  office  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 176  of  this  title  shall  not  be  permitted 
at  any  time  to  practice  before  the  Claims 
Court.". 

"(b)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  7  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"7.  United  States  Claims  Court 171". 


•SPSAI.  OP  PBOTXSIOira  SILATINa  TO  TRB  OOTIBr 
OP  CUSTOMS  AWO  PATUrr  APPEALS 

SBC.  106.  Chapter  9  of  UUe  38,  United 
State  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
•  in  the  chiqrter  analysis  of  part  I  of  such 
UUe,  are  repealed. 

INTEaLOCUTOBT  APPEALS  PBOlt  CEETAIN  OSDEU 

Sec.  107.  Section  266(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sectimi  1641(b)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "In  that  section."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "section  1292(c) 
(3)  of  this  title,  and  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  may.  in  Iti 
disoretion,  consider  the  appeal.". 

■xfxal;  AsaicNMXNT  OP  cxBcurr  jxn>GE8 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  391  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

ASSIONKBirr  OP  DISTUCT  JUOCES 

Sec.  109.  Section  393(e)  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  or"  and  by  striking  out  "In 
which  the  need  arises". 

bepeal;  ASSioimxicT  op  OTRn  jvixm 

Sec.  110.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
secUon  393  of  UUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
are  repealed. 

JXTOXdAL  CONPXBXNCE 

Sec.  in.  Section  331  of  tlUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  the  first  paragr^h,  by  striking  out 
".  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  ths 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.";  and 

(3)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence. 

BrriBEKEirr 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Section  373(a)  of  title  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Ctutoms  and 
PaUnt  Appeals,  or";  and 

(3)  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or". 

(b)    Section   373(b)    of   UUe   38.   United 
SUtes   Code,   is  amended   by   striking   out 
"Court   of   Claims.   Court  of   Ciutoms  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or"  each  place  It  appears. 
bepbal;  DurnuBTmoK  op  coxtbt  op 

CLAIMS  decisions 

Sec.  113.  Section  415  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
415  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapUr  19  of 
such  UUe.  are  repealed. 

DEPtNmONS 

Sec.  114.  Section  451  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (Including  that  section  as  it  wUl 
become  effective  on  April  1.  1884).  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customi 
and  Patent  Appeals.";  and 

(2)  In  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.". 

TBAVXLING  EXPENSES  AND  COtTBT 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  115.  (a)(1)  Section  456  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"i  456.  Traveling  expenses  of  justices  and 
Judges:  official  duty  sutlons 
(a)  The  Director  of  the  AdmlnistraUve  Of- 
fice of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  shall  pay 
each  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States. 
and  each  retired  justice  or  Judge  recalled 
or  designated  and  assigned  to  active  duty, 
while  attending  court  or  transacting  official 
business  at  a  place  other  than  his  official 
duty  sUtlon  for  any  continuous  period  of 
less  than  thirty  calendar  days:  (1)  all  neces- 
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sary  transporutlon  expenses  certified  by  the 
justice  or  judge;  and  (2)  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  travel  at  the  rate  which  the  Director 
establishes  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  per 
diem  allowance  fixed  by  section  S702(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  or.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Director  shall 
prescribe  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  reimburse- 
ment for  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  subsistence  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  fixed  by  section  6702  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  The  Director  of  th^  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  SUUs 
Courts  shall  also  pay  each  Justice  or  judge 
of  the  United  States,  and  each  retired  Justice 
or  Judge  recalled  or  designated  and  assigned 
to  active  duty,  while  attending  court  or 
transacting  official  business  under  an  as- 
signment authorized  under  Chapter  13  of 
this  title  which  exceeds  in  duration  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  thirty  calendar  days,  all 
necessary  transportation  expenses  and  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  of  subsistence  ac- 
tually incurred,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5703  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Director  shall  prescribe  with  the 
approval  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  and  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibla 
shall  be  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  Judges 
of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Intemattonal 
Trade  shall  be  New  York  City. 

"(d)  The  official  duty  sUtion  of  each  dis- 
trict Judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  dis- 
trict court  holds  regular  sessions  at  or  near 
which  the  judge  performs  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  judicial  work,  which  Is  nearest 
the  place  where  he  maintains  his  actual 
abode  In  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(e)  The  official  duty  sutlon  of  a  circuit 
Judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  circuit  or 
district  court  holds  regular  sessions  at  or 
near  which  the  judge  performs  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  judicial  work,  or  that  place 
where  the  Director  provides  chambers  to  the 
judge  where  he  performs  a  subsUntlal  por- 
Uon  of  his  judicial  work,  which  U  nearest  the 
place  where  he  maintains  his  actual  abode 
in  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(f)  The  official  duty  sUtlon  of  a  retired 
Judge  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with 
section  374  of  this  title. 

"(g)  Each  circuit  or  district  Judge  whose 
official  duty  sUUon  is  not  fixed  expressly  by 
this  section  shall  notify  the  Director  of  the 
AdminUtrative  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
CourU  In  writing  of  his  actual  abode  and  offi- 
cial duty  station  upon  his  appointment  and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  his  official 
duty  sutlon  may  change.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  466  In  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  31  of  tiUe  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"466.  Traveling    expenses    of    Justices    and 
Judges:  official  duty  sUtlons.". 

(b)(1)  Section    460    of    Utle    28.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  460.  Application  to  other  courts 

"(»)  Sections  452  through  469  and  section 
«2  of  this  chapter  shall  also  apply  to  the 
United  States  Claims  Court,  to  each  court 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  a  territory 
which  Is  invested  with  any  Jurisdiction  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
judges  thereof. 

"(b)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  judge 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which  Is  not 
otherwise  established  by  law  shall  be  that 
place  where  the  court  holds  regular  sessions 


at  or  near  which  the  Judge  performs  a  sub- 
sUntlal portion  of  his  judicial  work,  which  is 
nearest  the  place  where  he  maintains  his 
actual  abode  in  which  he  customarily  lives.". 
(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  460  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  21  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"460.  Application  to  other  courU.". 

(c)  (1)  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,    is   amended    by    adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 
"I  462.  Court  accommodations 

"(a)  Sessions  of  courU  of  the  United 
SUUs  (except  the  Supreme  Court)  shall  be 
held  only  at  places  where  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  SUUs 
CourU  provides  accommodations,  or  where 
suitable  accommodations  are  furnished  with- 
out cost  to  the  judicial  branch. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  CourU  shall  pro- 
vide accommodations.  Including  chambers 
and  courtrooms,  only  at  places  where  regular 
sessions  of  court  are  authorized  by  law  to  be 
held,  but  only  if  the  Judicial  coimcil  of  the 
appropriaU  circuit  has  approved  the  accom- 
modations as  necessary. 

"  (c)  The  UmlUtions  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  the  Director  from  furnishing 
chambers  to  circuit  judges  at  places  where 
Federal  facilities  are  available  when  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit  a{>proves. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  CourU  shall  pro- 
vide permanent  accommodations  for  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  and  for  the  United  SUtes  Claims 
Court  only  at  the  District  of  Colvunbla.  How- 
ever, each  such  court  may  hold  regxilar  and 
special  sessions  at  other  places  utilizing  the 
accommodations  which  the  Director  provides 
to  other  couru. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  shall  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  probation  officers, 
pretrial  service  officers,  and  Federal  Public 
Defender  Organizations  at  such  places  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Judicial  council 
of  the  approprlau  circuit. 

"(f)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  the  ac- 
commodations the  Director  requests,"  and 
to  close  accommodations  which  the  Director 
recommends  for  closure  with  the  approval 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapUr  21  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  lUm: 

"462.  Court  accommodations.". 

(3)  Section  142  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  lUm  relating  to  section  142 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapUr  6  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United 
StaUs  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

i  463.  Expenses  of  litigation. 

"(a)  Whenever  a  Chief  Justice.  Justice. 
Judge,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  United 
SUtes  court  is  sued  in  his  official  capacity, 
or  is  otherwise  required  to  defend  acts  taken 
or  omissions  made  In  his  official  capacity, 
and  the  services  of  an  attorney  for  the 
Oovemment  are  not  reasonably  available 
pursuant  to  chapUr  31  of  this  title,  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  CourU  may  pay  the  cosU  of 
his  defense.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  such  paymenu  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapUr  21  of  title  28. 
UniUd  StaUs  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  item: 


"463.  Expenses  of  litigation.". 

INTEBESTS    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    CEBTAIM 
ACTIONS 

Sbc.  117.  Section  518(a)  of  tlUe  38,  Unitsd 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  Claims  Court  or  in 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit". 

TBANSMISSION   op   PETmoNS   IN   SUITS   AGAINST 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  530  of  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  Claims  Court  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  in 
the  section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  in 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit". 

(b)  The  lUm  relating  to  section  520  in* 
the  section  analysis  of  chapUr  31  of  title  28. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"520.  Transmission  of  petlUons  In  Unitsd 
States  Claims  Court  or  in  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit;  sUUment  furnished  by 
departments.". 

BUDGET    ESTIMATES 

Sec.  119.  Section  605  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  undesignaUd  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  estlmau  with  respect  to 
the  UniUd  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  shall  be  approved  by  such 
court"  and  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Management  and 
Budget". 

DEPINITION  OP  COUBTS 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  610  of  title  28.  United 
SuUs  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
PaUnt  Appeals"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  United  States  Claims  Court".  -i 

(b)(1)  Section  713  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f  713.  Ubimrlsiw 

"(a)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint  a 
librarian  who  sl^Jl  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  court. 

"(b)  The  librarian,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  may  appoint  necessary  library  as- 
sistanU  in  such  numbers  as  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  CourU  may  approve.  The  librarian 
may  remove  such  library  assistanu  with  the 
approval  of  the  court.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  713  In  the 
secUon  analysis  of  cbapUr  47,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"713.  Librarians.". 

(c)  (1)  ChapUr  47  of  Utle  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,    Is   amended    by    adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"S  714.  Criers  and  messengers 

"(a)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint  a 
crier  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
court. 

"(b)  The  crier,  with  the  approval  of  the 
court,  may  appoint  necessary  messengers  in 
such  number  as  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  CourU 
niay  approve.  The  crier  may  remove  such 
messengers  with  the  approval  of  the  court. 
The  crier  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of 
bailiff  and  messenger. 

"5  715.  SUff  attorneys  and  technical  assist- 
anu 

'.'(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  each  court  of  ap- 
peals, with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may 
appoint  a  senior  staff  attorney,  who  shall  be 
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subject  to  removal  by  the  chief  Judge  with 
the  approval  of  the  court. 

"(b)  The  senior  staff  attorney,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  Judge,  may  appoint 
necessary  staff  attorneys  and  secretarial  and 
clerical  employees  In  such  numbers  as  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  CO»irt«  may  approve,  but  In 
no  event  may  the  number  of  staff  attorneys 
exceed  the  number  of  positions  expressly 
authorized  In  an  annual  appropriation  act. 
The  senior  staff  attorney  may  remove  such 
staff  attorneys  and  secretarial  and  clerical 
employees  with  the  approval  of  the  chief 
Judge. 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  may  appoint  a  senior 
technical  assistant  who  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  chief  Judge  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court. 

"(d)  The  senior  technical  assistant,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court,  may  appoint  nec- 
essary technical  assistants  In  such  number 
as  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  may  approve, 
but  In  no  event  may  the  number  of  techni- 
cal assistants  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  exceed  the  number  of  circuit 
Judges  In  regular  active  service  within  such 
circuit.  The  senior  technical  assistant  may 
remove  such  technical  assistants  with  the 
approval  of  the  court.". 

(3)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  47. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Items: 

"714.  Criers  and  messengers. 
"715.  Staff  attorneys  and   technical   assist- 
ants.". 

OmCZKS  AND  KMPLOTEZS  OF  TRX  UNITES  STATES 
CLAIMS  COUBT 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  791(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  United  Sta,tes  Claims  Court  may 
appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  court.  The  clerk,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  coiirt,  may  appoint  necessary 
deputies  and  employees  In  such  numbers 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  Such  deputies  and  employees  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  clerk  with  the 
approval  of  the  covirt.". 

(b)  Section  793  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  792 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(c)(1)  SecUon  704  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  794.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries 

"The  Judges  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  may  appoint  necessary  law  clerks  and 
secretaries.  In  such  numbers  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  approve 
subject  to  any  limitation  of  the  aggregate 
salaries  of  such  employees  which  may  be  Im- 
posed by  law.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  794  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"794.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries.". 

(d)(1)  Section  795  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  795.  Bailiffs  and  messengers 

"The  chief  Judge  of  United  SUtes  Claims 
Court,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may 
appoint  necessary  bailiffs  and  messengers. 
In  such  numbers  as  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  may  approve,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  chief  Judge,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  795  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title  28, 


United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"795.  Bailiffs  and  messengera.". 

(e)  SecUon  796  of  Utle  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts". 

(f)  SecUon  797  of  UUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  797 
In  the  secUon  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(g)(1)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  51 
In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  in  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  InserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  51  of 
tlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "cotrxT  or  claims"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "united  states  claims  coubt". 

ABOLISRMBNT    OP    UNITED    STATES    COXTBT    OP 
CT78TOM8   AND   PATENT   APPEALS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Chapter  53  of  the  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating 
to  chapter  53  In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part 
m  of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  957  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)"  and  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section  957  Is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONPOkMINO  AMENDMENTS 
■ELATING  TO  BEPBAL  OP  COUBT  OP  CUSTOMS 
AND    PATENT    APPEALS 

Sec.  123.  Sections  1255  and  1256  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  and  the  Items  relat- 
ing to  sections  1255  and  1256  In  the  section 
analysis  of  chapter  81  of  such  title,  are 
repealed. 

COUBTS   op   APPEALS   XUBISDICTION 

Sec.  124.  Section  1291  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" after  "courts  of  appeals";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  shall  be  limited  to  the  Jur- 
isdiction described  In  sections  1292  (c)  and 
(d)  and  1295  of  this  title.". 

INTERLOCUTOBT    DECISIONS 

Sec.  125.  (a)  Section  1292(a)  of  tlUe  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  courts"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
courts": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (4). 

(b)  Section  1292  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction — 

"(1)  of  an  appeal  from  an  Interlocutory 
order  or  decree  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  In  any  case  over  which  the 
court  would  have  Jurisdiction  of  an  appeal 
under  section  1295  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  In  a 
civil  action  for  patent  Infringement  which 
would  otherwise  be  appealable  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  Is  flnal  except  for  an  accounting. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  Issues  an  order  under 
the  provisions  of  section  256(b)  of  this  title, 
or  when  any  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  In  Issuing  any  other  Inter- 
locutory order.  Includes  In  the  order  a  state- 
ment that  a  controlling  question  of  law  Is 
Involved  with  respect  to  which   there  Is  a 


substantial  ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
and  that  an  Immediate  appeal  from  Its  order 
may  materially  advance  the  ultimate  ter- 
mlnaUon  of  the  litigation,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  may. 
In  Its  discretion,  permit  an  appeal  to  be 
taken  from  such  order,  if  application  Is  made 
to  that  Court  within  ten  days  after  the  entry 
of  such  order. 

"(2)  When  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court,  In  Issuing  an  Interlocutory 
order.  Includes  In  the  order  a  statement  that 
a  controlling  question  of  law  Is  Involved  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  a  substantial 
ground  for  difference  of  opinion  and  that 
an  Immediate  appeal  from  Its  order  may  ma- 
terially advance  the  ultimate  termination  of 
the  litigation,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  may.  In  Its 
discretion,  permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from 
such  order.  If  application  Is  made  to  that 
Court  within  ten  days  after  the  entry  of 
such  order. 

"(3)  Neither  the  application  for  nor  the 
granting  of  an  appeal  under  this  subsection 
shall  stay  proceedings  In  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade  or  In  the  Claims  Court,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless  a  stay  Is  ordered  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  International  Trade 
or  the  Claims  Court  or  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  or  a 
Judge  of  that  court.". 

ClXCUrrS  in  which  decisions  ABE  BEVnWABLt 

Sec  126.  Section  1294  of  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ap- 
peals" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  In  section  1295  of  this  title, 
appeals". 

JUBISDICnON  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  COUBT  OP 
APPEALS  FOB  THE   FEDEBAL  CIBCUIT 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Chapter  83  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"S  1295.  Jurisdiction   of   the   United   State* 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit 
"(a)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction — ■ 

"  ( 1 )  of  an  appeal  from  a  flnal  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  If  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
court  was  based.  In  whole  or  In  part,  on  sec- 
tion 1338  of  this  title,  except  that  a  case  In- 
volving a  claim  arising  under  any  Act  of 
Congress  relating  to  copyrights  or  trade- 
marks and  no  other  claims  under  section 
1338(a)  shall  be  governed  by  sections  1291. 
1292.  and  1294  of  this  title; 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  flnal  decision  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  If  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
court  was  based.  In  whole  or  in  part,  on  sec- 
tion 1346  of  this  title,  except  that  Jurisdic- 
tion of  an  appeal  In  a  case  brought  In  a  dis- 
trict court  under  section  1346(a)(1).  1346 
(b),  or  1346(e)  of  this  title  or  under  section 
1346(a)  (2)  when  the  claim  Is  founded  upon 
an  Act  of  Congress  or  a  regulation  of  an  ex- 
ecutive department  providing  for  internal 
revenue  shall  be  governed  by  sections  1291, 
1292.  and  1294  of  this  Utle; 

"(3)  of  an  appeal  from  a  flnal  decision  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court; 

"(4)  of  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of — 

"(A)  the  Board  of  Appeals  or  the  Board  of 
Patent  Interferences  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  with  respect  to  patent  ap- 
plications and  Interferences,  at  the  instance 
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of  an  applicant  for  a  patent  or  any  party  to 
a  patent  interference,  and  any  such  appeal 
shall  waive  the  right  of  such  applicant  or 
party  to  proceed  under  section  145  or  146 
of  Utle  35; 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  or  the  Trademark  Trial  and 
Appeal  Board  with  respect  to  applications 
for  registration  of  marks  and  other  pro- 
ceedings as  provided  in  section  21  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946  (16  U.S.C.  1071);  or 

"(C)  a  district  court  to  which  a  case  was 
directed  pursuant  to  section  145  or  146  of 
UUe  35; 

"(5)  of  an  appeal  from  a  flnal  decision  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  International 
Trade; 

"(6)  to  review  the  flnal  determinations  of 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission relaUng  to  unfair  practices  In  Im- 
port trade,  made  under  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.   1337); 

"(7)  to  review,  by  appeal  on  questions  of 
law  only,  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  headnote  6  to  schedule  8,  part 
4,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (relaUng  to  importation  of  Instru- 
ments or  apparatus); 

"(8)  of  an  appeal  under  section  71  of  the 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2461); 

"(9)  of  an  appeal  from  a  flnal  order  or  flnal 
decision  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  pursuant  to  sections  7703(b)(1)  and 
7703(d)  of  titles;  and 

"(10)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
an  agency  board  of  contract  appeals  pursuant 
to  section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract  Disputes 
Act  of  1978  except  as  provided  In  section  4  of 
that  Act. 

"(b)  The  head  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  refer  to  the  Count  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  for  Judicial  re- 
view any  flnal  decision  rendered  by  a  board  of 
contract  appeals  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
any  contract  with  the  United  States  awarded 
by  that  department  or  agency  which  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  has  con- 
cluded is  not  entitled  to  finality  pursuant  to 
the  review  standards  specified  In  section  10 
(b)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
use.  609(b)).  The  head  of  each  executive 
department  or  agency  shall  make  any  refer- 
ral under  this  section  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  flnal  appeal  decision. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  shall  review  the  matter  referred  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  specified  in 
section  10(b)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of 
1978.  The  court  shall  proceed  with  Judicial 
review  on  the  administrative  record  made  be- 
fore the  board  of  contract  appeals  on  matters 
so  referred  as  In  other  cases  pending  in  such 
court,  shall  determine  the  Issue  of  finality  of 
the  appeal  decision,  and  shall.  If  appropriate, 
render  Judgment  thereon,  or  remand  the 
matter  to  any  administrative  or  executive 
body  or  official  with  such  direction  as  It  may 
deem  proper  and  Just. 

"J  1296.  Precedence  of  cases  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit 

"Civil  actions  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  be 
given  precedence.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
applicable  to  such  actions,  in  such  order  as 
the  court  may  by  rule  establish.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  83  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlifc  new 
Item:  ^ 

"1295.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stotes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit. 

"1296.  Precedence  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit.". 


INTCBSTATE  COMMEBCE  COMMISSION  OBOEBS: 
JUBISDICTION 

Sec.  128.  Section  1336(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

UNITED  STATES  AS  DEFENDANT;    JUBISDICTION 

Sec.  129.  Section  1346(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

INTEBSTATE   COMMEBCE    COMMISSION    OBOEBS; 
VENUE 

Sec.  130.  Section  1398(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

UNn-ED    STATES     AS    DEFENDANT;     VENUE 

Sec.  131.  Section  1402(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  a 
district  court"  after  "civil  action". 

CUBE  OR  WAIVER  OF  DEFECTS 

Sec  132.  Section  1406(c)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

UNTTEO    STATES    CLAIMS    COURT    JURISDICTION 
AND    VENUE 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Seotlon  1491  of  Utle  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"f  1491.  Claims  against  United  States  gener- 
ally: actions  Involving  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority 

"(a)(1)  The  United  SUtes  Claims  Court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment 
upon  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
founded  either  upon  the  Constitution,  or  any 
Act  of  Congress  or  any  regulation  of  an  ex- 
ecutive department,  or  upon  any  express  or 
implied  contract  with  the  United  SUtes,  or 
for  liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages  In 
cases  not  sounding  in  tort.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  an  express  or  Implied  con- 
tract with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service,  Navy  Exchanges,  Marine  Corps  Ex- 
changes. Coast  Guard  Exchanges,  or  Ex- 
change Councils  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  shall  be  considered 
an  express  or  implied  contract  with  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  To  afford  complete  relief  in  contro- 
versies within  its  Jurisdiction,  the  court  may 
grant  declaratory  Judgments  and  such  equi- 
Uble  and  extraordinary  relief  as  it  deems 
proper.  Including  but  not  limited  to  In- 
junctive relief:  and  the  court  may,  to  com- 
plete the  relief  afforded  by  a  Judgment,  Issue 
orders  directing  restoration  to  office  or  posi- 
tion, placement  in  appropriate  duty  or  retire- 
ment sutus,  and  correction  of  applicable 
records;  and  any  such  orders  Issued  pursuant 
to  a  grant  of  equitable  or  extraordinary  re- 
lief or  Issued  to  complete  relief  may  be 
Issued  to  any  appropriate  official  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  any  case  within  Ite  Juris- 
diction, the  court  shall  have  the  power  to 
remand  appropriate  matters  to  any  adminis- 
trative or  executive  body  or  official  with  such 
direction  as  It  may  deem  proper  and  Just. 
The  Claims  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  by  a  con- 
tractor arising  under  section  10(a)  (1)  of  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
give  the  United  States  Claims  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  civil  action  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  or  of  any  action  against,  or  founded 
on  conduct  of,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, or  to  amend  or  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933 
with  respect  to  actions  by  or  against  the 
Authority.". 

(b)  Section  1492  of  Utle  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chief  com- 


missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "chief  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  Claims  Court". 

(c)(1)  Sections  1494,  1495,  1496,  and  1497 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims  '  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes  Claims 
Court". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  1497  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "growers,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "growers' ". 

(d)  Section  1496  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "United  States  Claims  Court";  ^ 

(2)  In  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(e)  Sections  1499,  1500,  1501.  1502.  and  1503 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes  Claims 
Court". 

(f)  Section  1504  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  1504 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(g)  Section  1505  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  the  flist  place  It  appeats  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes  Claims 
Court"  and  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(h)  Section  1506  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  item  In  the  section  analysis  of 
chapter  91  of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(1)  Section  1507  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(J)(l)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  91  In 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  91  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  of  claims"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "united  states  claims  court". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  1499  In 
the  section   analysis  of  chapter  91.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1499.  Liquidated    damiages    withheld    from 

contractors    under    Contract    Work 
Hours   SUndards  Act.". 

repeal  of  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COUBT 
OP  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec  134.  Chapter  93  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
93  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

bepeal;  cure  of  defects 

Sec  135.  Section  1584  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
1584  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  95  of 
such  tlUe,  are  repealed.  ^ 

bepeal;    TIME    FOB   APPEAL 

Sec.  136.  Section  2100  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
2110  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  133  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

COUBT    OF    appeals    JUBISDICTION 

Sec  137.  Section  2342  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  simended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" after  "court  of  appeals": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 
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Sec.  138.  Section  2353  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
2353  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  158  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

UNinS    STATES  CLAIMS    COOTIT    PEOCEDWEE 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Sections  2601  and  2502(a)  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(b)(1)    SecUon   2608   of   title   28,   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
••|  2503.  Proceedings  generally 

"Parties  to  any  suit  In  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  may  appear  before  a  judge  of 
that  court  In  person  or  by  attorney,  produce 
evidence,  and  examine  witnesses.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Claims  Court  shall  be  In  ac- 
cording with  such  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  (other  than  the  rules  of  evidence) 
as  the  Claims  Court  may  prescribe  and  In 
accordance  wltih  the  rules  of  evidence  appli- 
cable to  trials  without  a  jury  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  shall 
fix  times  for  trials,  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations, examine  witnesses,  receive  evi- 
dence, and  enter  dispositive  judgments. 
Hearings  shall.  If  convenient,  be  held  In  the 
counties  where  the  witnesses  reside.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  2603  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  166  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "before  commissioners". 

(c)  Section  2604  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  2504  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  2505  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "report  findings"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "enter  judgment". 

(e)  Section  2506  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(f )  Section  2507  of  Utle  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "United  States  CHalms  Court";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(g)  Section  2508  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(h)(1)  Section  2509(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  a  bill,  except  a  blU  for  a 
pension,  is  referred  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  this 
title,  the  chief  Judge  shall  designate  a  judge 
as  hearing  officer  for  the  case  and  a  panel 
of  three  judges  of  the  court  to  serve  as  a 
reviewing  body.  One  member  of  the  review 
panel  shall  be  designated  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  panel.". 

(2)  Section  2509  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f). 
by  striking  out  "trial  conrunlssloner"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "hearing  officer"; 

(B)  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (e),  by 
striking  out  "chief  commissioner"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "chief  judge"; 

(C)  In  subsections  (b),  (f),  and  (g),  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court": 

(D)  In  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "of 
commissioners": 

_    (E)     In    subsection    (g),    by   striking    out 

commissioners"   the   first   place   It   appears 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "judges"-  and 

(P)    In   subsection    (g).    by   striking   out 

/ 


"trial  commissioners"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "hearing  officers". 

(l)(l)    Section    2610    of    title    28,    United 
States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 2510.  Referral    of    casei    by    Comptroller 
General 

"(a)  .The  Comptroller  General  may  trans- 
mit to  the  United  States  Claims  Court  for 
trial  and  adjudication  any  claim  or  matter 
of  which  the  Claims  Court  might  take  juris- 
diction on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  claim- 
ant, together  with  all  vouchers,  papers,  docu- 
menU,  and  proofs  pertaining  thereto. 

"(b)  The  Claims  Court  shall  proceed  with 
the  claims  or  matters  so  referred  as  In  other 
cases  pending  in  such  Court  and  shall  render 
judgment  thereon.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  2610  In  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  166  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"2610.  Referral  of  cases  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
•ral.". 

(j)(l)  Section  3611  of  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  or 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review,". 

(2)  Sections  2511,  2512,  2513(c).  2514,  and 
3S16(a)  of  title  28.  Unlt«d  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "United  SUtes 
Claims  Court". 

(k)  Section  2517  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "United  States  Claims  Court":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(1)  Section  2518  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  2S18 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(m)  Section  2519  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(n)(l)  Section  2520(a)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes 
Claims  Court";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "»10"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$60". 

(3)  SubsecUons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
2520  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are 
repealed. 

(3)  The  section  heading  for  section  3620 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ";  cost  of  printing  record". 

(4)  Tlie  Item  relating  to  section  2520  In 
the  section  analysU  of  chapter  166  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"2620.  Pees.". 

(o)(l)   The  item  relating  to  chapter  106 
in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"165.  United  States  Claims  Court 

Procedure 3601". 

(3)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  166 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "coukt  of  claims"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "vkttko  states  claims 

COTJET". 

(p)(l)  Section  1926  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  1926.  Claims  Court 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  prescrllM  from  time  to 
time  the  fees  and  costs  to  be  charged  and 
collected  in  the  United  States  Claims  Court. 

"(b)  The  court  and  iu  officers  shall  col- 
lect only  such  fees  and  cosU  as  the  Judicial 


Conference  prescribes.  The  court  may  n- 
quire  advance  payment  of  fees  by  mis.". 
(3)  Tbs  item  relating  to  section  1936  ia 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  138  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"i  1936.  Claims  Court 

(q)(l)    Chapter   166  of  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  2623.  Notice  of  Appeal 

"Review  of  a  decision  of  the  United 
SUtes  Claims  Court  shall  be  obtained  by 
fllinc  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  clerk  of 
tbs  Claims  Court  within  the  time  and  in 
the  nunner  prescribed  for  appeals  to  United 
SUtes  couits  of  sftpeala  from  the  United 
SUtes  district  couits.". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  165 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item : 

"2632.  Notice  of  Appeal.". 

BEFBAL  OP  PBOVISIOlfS  EXLATDrO  TO  TBI  COITET 
op  CTrSTOMS  AMD  PATBICT  APPEALS 

Sec.  140.  Chapter  167  of  tiUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 167  in  taie  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

COVET   OF   IlfTEENATIONAL   TEAOE;    PBOCEDTTEB 

Sec.  141.  Section  3646(c)  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  provided  In  section 
3601  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  by  filing 
a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  within  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  for  appeals  to 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  from  the 
United  SUtes  district  couits". 

FEDEEAL  BULBS  OP  EVn>KNCE 

Sec.  143.  Rule  1101(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  ia  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  the  first  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court" 
and  by  striking  out  "and  commissioners  of 
the  Court  of  Claims". 

PABT  B (^NTOBMINO  AMENDMENTS  OXTTSIDB 

TTTLE  28 

Sec.  143.  Section  235(f)  (C)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  at  1967  (3  U.S.C.  356(C)),  U 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court"  Immediately  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  144.  Section  7703  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  States  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  In  Chapter  01  and  168. 
respectively,  of  title  28"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  SUtes  court 
of  appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit"; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out 
"District  of  Columbia"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Pederal  Circuit". 

Sec.  146.  The  second  sentence  of  section  71 
of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  U.SC. 
2461)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ped- 
eral Circuit  shall  have  jurisdiction.". 

Sbc.  146.  Section  11(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C 
2210(d) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court 
of  Claims  of  the  United  SUtes"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claimi 
Court". 

Sec.  147.  Section  204  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  section  heading  thereof 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
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SUtes  Claims   Court  or  the   United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Pederal  Circuit". 

Sec.  148.  Section  39  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (16  U.S.C.  1121)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(other  than  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after 
"circuit  couits  of  appeal  of  the  United 
SUtss". 

Sec.  149.  Section  616A(a)  (3)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516a(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (b), 
(c).  and  (e)  of". 

Sec.  160.  (a)  Section  39  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  powers,  duties, 
and  functions  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  13,  1946  (36  VS.C. 
70V-3),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  39  of  such 
Act  is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  29  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "Supreme  Court 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1266"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Pederal  Cir- 
cuit in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1395". 

Sec.  161.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  18, 
1938  (36  U5.C.  653)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  Claims  Court"  and  by 
strildng  out  "Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
SUtes"  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
SUtes  Claims  Court"  and  by  striking  out 
"Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Pederal  ClrciUt". 

Sec.  162.  Section  7422(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Co»irt  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes 
Claims  Court". 

Sbc.  153.  Section  7428  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

Sec.  164.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each 
commissioner  shall  receive  pay  at  an  annual 
rate  determined  under  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.8.C.  351-361), 
as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  also  necessary  traveling 
expenses  and  per  diem  allowance,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  and  away  from 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  para- 
graph, until  such  time  as  a  change  In  the 
salary  rate  of  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
SUtes  Tax  Court  occurs  In  accordance  with 
section  7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  the  salary  of  such  commissioner  shall 
be  equal  to  the  salary  of  a  commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

Sec.  165.  SecUon  7482(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(other  than  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after 
"United  States  Court  of  Appeals". 

Sec.  166.  Section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(g)(1)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
Court    of    Claims"    and    Inserting   In    lieu 

thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
'United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  judicial 
review,  under  section  2510  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  herein,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  for  judicial  review  under 
section  1295  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,". 

Sec.  157.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  609(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  or,  in  its  dlscre- 
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tlon"  and  all  that  follows  through  "of  the 
case". 

Sec.  168.  Section  713  of  title  44,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"eight  hundred  and  twenty"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  "Superintend- 
ent of  Documente; ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "to  the  Ootirt  of 
Claims,  two  copies;  and". 

Sec.  159.  Section  1103  of  Utle  44,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
the  Court  of  Claims,"  and  by  striking  out 
",  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,". 

Sec.  160.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  ecM^h  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "United  SUtes  Claims 
Court"; 

(1)  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1973  (87  SUt.  466) . 

(2)  Section  8715  of  title  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  aju 

(3)  Section  8912  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  2273(b)  of  tiUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(6)  Section  337(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  UjS.C.  1337(1)). 

(6)  Section  608(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961   (22  va.C.  2366(a)). 

(7)  Section  1  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  allotment  and  distribution 
of  Indian  tribal  funds",  approved  March  2, 
1907  (25  use.  119). 

(8)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  12, 
1935  (25  U.S.C  475a). 

(9)  Section  6110(1)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(10)  SecUon  2  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1908 
(30  U.S.C.  193a). 

(11)  SecUon  7  of  the  Act  of  July  81,  1804 
(31  use.  72). 

(12)  SeoUon  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27 
1956  (31  Va.C.  724a). 

(13)  SeoUon  183  of  Utle  36,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(14)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Contract  Wcwk 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  XSS.C 
330(c)). 

(15)  Sections  13(b)  (2)  and  14  of  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1944  (41  VS.C.  113 
(b)  and  114). 

(16)  SecUons  8(d),  10(a)(1),  and  10(d) 
of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
U.S.C.  607(d),  609(a)(1),  and  609(d)). 

(17)  SecUons  171  and  173  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2221  and  2223) . 

(18)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  (50  VSS.C.  App.  10(1)). 

(19)  Sections   103(f),   103(1),   105,   106(a) 
(6).  108,  106A,  and  114(5)  of  the  RenegoUa- 
Uon   Act   of    1961    (60   U.S.C.   App.    J213(f) 
1213(1),   1216,   1216(a)(6),   1218,   1218a,  and 
1224(6)). 

(20)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1948 
(50  use.  App.  1984). 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  lOSA 
of  the  RenegotiaUon  Act  of  1951  (50  U.SX;. 
App.  12iaa)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"couBT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ttnited  states  claims  court". 

(c)  SecUon  106A  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1218a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
In  the  manner  provided  In  section  1255"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes 
Court  of  ^peals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1295". 

Sec.  lai.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
In  :ieu  thereof  "Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  VS.C.  714b(c) ). 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  (16  UJS.C.  831s). 


(3)  Section  403  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.SC    1643t>) 

(4)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  18 
1978  (9a  SUt.  244).  ^       " 

(5)  Section  311(1)  of  the  Pederal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  (33  UJS.C.  1321(1)) 

(6)  SecUon  10(b)  of  the  Intervention  on 
the  High  Seas  Act  (33  VSJC.  1479(b)) 

(7)  SecUon  282  of  Utle  36,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(8)  Section  6261  of  the  Revised  SUtutes" 
(46U.S.C.  87). 

(9)  Section  41(a)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  42(a) ). 

Sec.  162.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "United  SUtes 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  and 
"Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each 
place  they  ^pear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  SecUon  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (16U.8.C.  1071). 

(2)  SecUon  162  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  VS.C.  2182) . 

(3)  SecUon  305(d)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  l^ace  Act  of  1968  (42  USC 
2467(d)). 

Sec.  163.  (a)  tbt  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  SubsecUons  (d)  and  (f)  of  section  516 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VS.C.  1516(d) 
and(f)). 

(2)  Section  616A  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  UB.C.  1616a  (c)  and  (e) ). 

(3)  Section  628  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19U.8.C.  1628). 

(4)  Section  337  (c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1337(c)). 

(6)  Section  284  (c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  UB.C.  2395(c)). 

(6)  SecUon  308(9)  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act   (28  UB.C.  App.) . 

(7)  SecUons  141  through  146  of  Utle  35. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  (1)  The  item  relating  to  section  141  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  35, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Apeals" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Pederal  Circuit". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  141  of 
title  35,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Pederal  Circuit'.'. 

Sec.  164.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Claims,  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each 
place  it  appears  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  United  States  Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  6001(4)  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(2)  Section  906  of  title  44,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Past  C — ^Miscellaneous  Provisions 
continxted  sebvice  of  curita<t  judges 
Sec.  165.  The  judges  of  the  United  States 
Coiu-t  of  Claims  and  of  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  In  reg- 
ular active  service  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  continue  In  office  as  judges  of 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Pederal  Circuit.  Senior  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United 
SUtes  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue In  office  as  senior  Judges  of  the  United 
SUte6  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Pederal  Cir- 
cuit. 

APPOINTMENT    OP    CHIEF    JUDGE    OF    COUBT    OF 
APPEALS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  CIRCUIT 

Sec.  166.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  45(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
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the  first  chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtea 
Court  ol  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall 
be  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  or  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
StAtes  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
whoever  has  served  longer  as  chief  Judge  of 
his  court.  When  the  person  who  first  serves 
as  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  vacates  that 
position,  the  position  shall  be  filled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion 46(a). 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS  COMlilSSIONIRS 

Sbc.  167.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  17Ma)  of  title  28,  United 
Statee  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  a  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  serving  Immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  become  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 172 (a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  the  initial  term  of 
offlce  ot  a  person  who  becomes  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  expire  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  of  his  or  her  appointment  to 
the  United  States  Claims  Court,  except  that 
no  such  Individual  shall  serve  as  a  Judge  af- 
ter reaching  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 172(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  until  such  time  as 
a  change  In  the  salary  rata  of  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  occurs  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  17a(b),  the  sal- 
ary of  such  Judge  shall  be  equal  to  the  salary 
of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

(d)  If  any  position  of  commissioner  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  becomes  va- 
cant during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  such  position  shall  remain  va- 
cant during  the  remainder  of  such  period 
and  shall  be  filled,  aftar  October  1,  1981,  by 
appointment  In  accordance  with  section  171 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  this  Act. 

TVA  I.SC&I.  REPRESENTATION 

Sec.  168.  Nothing  In  ihU  Act  aflecta  the 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
imder  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  to  represent  itself  by  attorneys  of 
ita  choosing. 

TITLE     II— GOVERNANCE     AND     ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OP  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 
Part  A — CHixr  Judge  Tenure 

APPOINTMENT   AND  TERMS   OP  CHUP  JUDGES   OF 
THE  COtTRTS  OF  APPRA13 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  46(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  (1)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
be  the  circuit  Judge  In  regular  active  service 
who  Is  senior  In  commission  of  those  Judges 
who— 

"(A)   are  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under: 

"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as 
circuit  Judge;  and 

"(C)  have  not  served  previously  as  chief 
Judge. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  In  which  no  circuit 
Judge  meets  the  qualification  of  paragraoh 
(1),  the  youngest  circuit  Judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  and  who  has  served  as  circuit  Judge 
for  one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief 
Judge. 

"(B)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
In  which  there  Is  no  circuit  Judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  circuit 
Judge  for  one  year  or  more,  the  circuit  Judge 
In  regular  active  service  who  Is  senior  in 
commission  and  who  has  not  served  pre- 
viously as  chief  Judge  shall  act  as  the  chief 
Judge. 

\ 


"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  serve  after 
expiration  of  such  term  until  another  Judge 
Is  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  to  serve  as 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  a  circuit  Judge  acting  as  chief  Judge 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  shall  serve  until  a  Judge  has  been 
appointed  who  meeta  the  qualifications 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(C)  No  circuit  Judge  may  serve  or  act 
as  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  after  attaining 
the  age  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  cir- 
cuit Judge  Is  qualified  to  serve  as  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  under  paragraph  (1)  or  is 
qualified  to  act  as  chief  Judge  under  para- 
graph (2).". 

(b)  Section  45(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  the  chief  Judge  desires  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  chief  Judge  while  re- 
tEdnlng  his  active  status  as  circuit  Judge, 
he  may  so  certify  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Unltad  States,  and  thereafter  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  shall  be  such  other  circuit 
Judge  who  Is  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as 
chief  Judge  under  subsection  (a).". 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TERMS   OF  CHIEF  JUDGES  OF 
THE    DISTRICT    COURTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  136(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)(1)  In  any  district  having  more  than 
one  district  Judge,  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  shall  be  the  district  Judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  is  senior  in  commission 
of  those  Judges  who — 

"(A)  are  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under; 
"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as 
dUtrlct  Judge;  and 

"(C)  have  not  served  prevlovisly  as  chief 
Judge. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  In  which  no  district 
Judge  meets  the  qualifications  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  youngest  district  Judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  and  who  has  served  as  district  Judge 
for  one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief 
Judge. 

"(B)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
In  which  there  is  no  district  Judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  district 
Judge  for  one  year  or  more,  the  district  Judge 
in  regular  active  service  who  is  senior  In 
commission  and  who  has  not  served  previ- 
ously as  chief  Judge  shall  act  as  the  chief 
Judge. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district 
appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  eerve  after 
expiration  of  such  term  until  another  Judge 
is  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  to  serve  as 
chief  Judge  of  the  district. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  a  district  Judge  acting  as  chief  Judge 
under  subparagraoh  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  serve  until  a  Judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  meets  the  qualifications  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  No  district  Judge  may  serve  or  act  as 
chief  Judge  of  the  district  after  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  district 
Judge  Is  qualified  to  serve  as  chief  Judge  of 
the  district  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  Is  quali- 
fied to  act  as  chief  Judge  under  paragraph 
(2).". 

(b)  Section  136(d)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)  If  the  chief  Judge  desires  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  chief  Judge  while  re- 
taining his  active  status  as  district  Judge,  he 
may  so  certify  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereafter,  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  shall  be  such  other  district 


Judge  who  is  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as  chief 
Judge  under  subsection  (a).". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  APPLICABUJTT 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  amendments  to  section 
45  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  to  sec- 
tion 136  of  such  title,  made  by  sections  201 
and  202  of  this  part,  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  serving 
as  chief  Judge  on  such  effective  date. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  45(a)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  part,  shall 
apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  a  circuit  serving 
on  such  effective  date.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 136(a)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  part,  shall  apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of 
a  district  court  serving  on  such  effective  date. 

(c)  Amendmenta  to  section  48  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  made  by  section  101  of 
this  Act,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Section  46(b)  of  title  28.  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "of  the 

court  In  regular  active  service"  Immediately 

after  "circuit  Judges"  in  the  second  sentenc* 

COMPOSITION  or  panel;  requirements 

AND   SIZE 

Sec.  206.  (a)  SecUon  46(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "divisions"  In  both  sentences  and 
Insertii^,  In  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "panels" 
and  by  inserting  after  "three  Judges"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  shall  be  Judges  of  that  court, 
unless  such  Judges  cannot  sit  because  recused 
or  disqualified,  or  unless  the  chief  Judge  of 
that  court  certifies  that  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  un- 
availability of  a  Judge  of  the  court  because 
of  Illness." 

(b)  Section  46(c)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence.  Inserting  a 
comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  such  number  of  Judges  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  6  of 
Public  Law  95-^86,  02  Stat.  1633:  Proviied, 
That  any  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate,  at  his  elec- 
tion and  upon  designation  and  assignment 
pursuant  to  section  294(c)  of  this  title,  as  a 
member  of  an  en  banc  court  reviewing  a  deci- 
sion of  a  panel  of  which  such  Judge  was  a 
member." 

(c)  Section  46(d)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "or  a  division 
thereof". 

Part  C — Jxtdicial  Councii.8  of  the  Circuits 
technical  and  conforming  amendments 
Sec.  206.   (a)    Section  3006A(h)  (2)  (A)   of 

title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Judicial  council"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"courta  of  appeals"  in  each  instance;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Judicial  Council  of  the 
Circuit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "court 
of  appeals  of  the  circuit". 

(b)  Section  3006A(1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Judicial 
council"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "court 
of  appeals". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section  shall  not  affect  the  terms 
of  existing  appointments. 

Part  D — Judicial  Resignations;  Pensions 

PENSIONS  of  judges  WHO  RESIGN  TO  ACCIPT 
EXECUTIVE  positions 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  Utle  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8),  by 
strlkInK  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 
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"(10)  service  as  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of 
title  28,  and  service  as  a  Judge  of  a  court 
ci«ated  by  Act  of  Congress  In  a  territory 
which  is  invested  with  any  Jurisdiction  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  but  no 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  such  service  if  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  a  salary  or  an  annuity 
under  section  371.  372.  or  373  of  title  28". 

(b)  Section  8334  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  (l)The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Offlce  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay  to 
the  Fund  the  amount  which  an  employee  may 
deposit  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
for  service  creditable  under  section  8332(b) 
(10)  of  this  title  If  such  creditable  service 
Immediately  precedes  service  as  an  employee 
subject  to  this  subchapter  with  a  break  in 
service  of  no  more  than  ninety  working  days. 
The  Director  shall  pay  such  amount  from  any 
appropriation  aveaiable  to  him  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  the  appropriation  concerned. 

"(2)  The  amount  the  Director  pays  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
refund  to  the  employee  under  section  376  of 
title  28.  Except  to  the  extent  of  such  reduc- 
tion, the  amount  the  Director  pays  to  the 
Fund  shall  satisfy  the  deposit  reqiUrement  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  amount  the  Director  pays  under 
this  subsection  shall  constitute  an  employer 
contribution  to  the  Fund,  excludable  under 
section  402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  from  the  employee's  gross  Income 
until  such  time  as  the  contribution  Is  dis- 
tributed or  made  available  to  the  employee, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  refund  or  to 
lump-sum  payment  to  the  employee.". 
Part  E — Temporary  Assignment  of 
Justices  and  Jthiges 

assignment   to   OTHE31   OFFICES   WITHIN   THE 
JUDICIAL   BRANCH 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
chapter  after  chapter  13: 

"CHAPTER       14— TQIPORARY       ASSIGN- 
MENT   OF    JUSTICES    AND    JUDGES    TO 
OTHER  OFFICITS  WITHIN  THE  JUDICIAL 
BRANCH 
"Sec. 

"301.  Temporary  assignment. 
"302.  Appointment  of  successor. 
"303.  Official  duty  station. 
"304.  Return  to  active  service;  seniority  and 

precedence. 
"1301.    Temporary  assignment 

"Any  retired  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  Judge  of  the  United  States  in  active, 
senior,  or  retired  status  may  be  temporarily 
assigned  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  position 
of  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  Director  of  the  Administrative  Offlce 
of  the  United  States  Courta.  or  Director  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center.  Such  service 
shall  be  without  additional  compensation, 
"f  302.  Appointment  of  successor 

"Upon  the  temporary  assignment  of  any 
Judge  In  active  status  pursuant  to  section 
301  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  by  -and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy  re- 
sulting from  such  temporary  assignment. 
After  such  a  successor  Is  appointed  If  the 
Judge  who  is  temporarily  assigned  by  the 
Chief  Justice  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this 
title  dies,  resigns,  or  retires,  then  a  vacancy 
requiring  a  further  appointment  does  not 
occur.  If  the  Judge  temporarily  assigned  re- 
sumes active  service  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)  of  this  title,  the  first  vacancy  created 
thereafter  on  that  court  shall  not  be  filled. 


"{  303.    Offlclal  duty  station 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
374  and  456  or  this  title,  the  offlclal  duty 
station  of  the  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  Is  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"§  304.  Return  to  active  service;  seniority 
and  precedence 

"(a)  Any  Judge  who  was  In  active  serv- 
ice at  the  time  of  his  temporary  assignment 
made  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  title 
may  resume  such  active  service  upon  vacat- 
ing his  temporary  assignment. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  seniority  and 
precedence,  a  Judge  who  resumes  active  serv- 
ice under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  In  continuous  active  service  as 
a  Judge  of  that  court.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing   the    following    new    item    immediately 
after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  13: 
"14.  Temporary  Assignment  of  Justices 

and  Judges  to  Other  Offices  Within 

the  Judical  Branch 301". 

Part  F — Rules  op  Practice 

PUBLICATION   of   RULES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Chapter  131  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  section : 
"§  2077.  Publication  of  rules;  advisory  com- 
mittees 

"(a)  The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  each  court  of  appeals,  including  the 
operating  procedures  of  such  court,  shall  be 
published.  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  print 
or  cause  to  be  printed  necessary  copies  of 
the  rules.  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  pre- 
scribe the  fees  for  sales  of  copies  under 
section  1913  of  this  title,  but  the  Judicial 
Conference  may  provide  for  free  distribution 
of  copies  to  members  of  the  bar  of  each 
court  and  to  other  interested  persons. 

"(b)  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  study  of  the 
rules  of  practice  and  Internal  operating  pro- 
cedures of  the  court  of  appeals.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  court  concerning  such  rules  and  proce- 
dures. Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  Director  may 
pay  travel  and  transportation  expenses  in 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  131  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"2077.  Publication  of  rules;    advisory  com- 
mittees.". 

TITLE  ni— JURISDICTION  AND 

PROCEDURE 

Part  A — Transfer  of  Cases 

TRANSFER   TO   CURE    WANT   OF   JURISDICTION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
chapter  after  chapter  97: 

"CHAPTER  99. — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
"Sec. 

"1631.  Transfer  to  cure  want  of  Jurisdiction. 
"5  1631.  Transfer  to  cure  want  of  Jurisdiction 

"Whenever  a  civil  action  is  filed  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
Claims  Court,  a  court  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  a  territory  which  is  invested  with 
any  Jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  United  States  bank- 
ruptcy court,  and  that  court  finds  that  there 
Is  a  want  of  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall.  If 
it  is  in  the  Interesta  of  justice,  transfer  such 
action  to  any  other  such  court  In  which  the 
action  could  have  been  brought  at  the  time 


such  action  was  filed,  and  the  action  shall 
proceed  as  If  it  had  been  filed  in  the  trans- 
feree court  on  the  date  upon  which  It  was 
actually  filed  In  the  transferor  court.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"99.  General  Provisions 1631". 

Part  B — ^Interest 
interest  on  jtn>gmznts  and  prejudgment 

INTEREST 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  1961  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"Interest  shall"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  allowed 
by  State  law"  in  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  the 
rate  established  pursuant  to  section  6621  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  of  that 
date.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courta  shall  distrib- 
ute notice  of  that  rate  and  any  changes  In  It 
to  all  Federal  Judges";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections : 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  unless  otherwise  required  by  law,  in 
awarding  damages  to  a  party  the  court  may 
add  to  the  svaa  of  actual  damages  awarded 
a  sum  of  Interest  computed  over  a  period  be- 
fore the  time  of  Judgment  where  the  facta  of 
the  controversy  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
case  was  litigated  Indicate  that  an  award  of 
such  prejudgment  Interest  is  appropriate  to 
afford  the  prevailing  party  complete  relief. 
This  prejudgment  interest  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  fixed  under  subsection  (a)  at  the 
time  of  Judgment  and  measured  from  the 
time  that  the  party  against  whom  damages 
have  been  awarded  became  aware  of  his  po- 
tential liability  or  from  the  time  that  he 
should  have  become  aware  of  such  liability 
but.  In  any  case,  not  to  exceed  a  period  of 
five  years. 

"(2)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  awarded  on  losses  which  will  not  be 
Incurred  until  after  Judgment,  nor  shall  such 
Interest  be  awarded  where  such  an  award 
would  be  duplicative  of  some  other  sum 
awarded. 

"(c)  Interest  shall  be  computed  dally  to 
the  date  of  payment  and  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually. 

"(d)(1)  In  any  Judgment  of  any  court 
rendered  against  the  United  States  for  any 
overpayment  with  respect  to  any  Internal 
revenue  tax.  Interest  shall  be  allowed  at  an 
annual  rate  established  under  section  6621 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  upon 
the  amount  of  overpayment,  from  the  date  of 
the  payment  or  collection  thereof  to  a  date 
preceding  the  date  of  the  refund  check  by  not 
more  than  thirty  days,  such  date  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
tender  by  check  payment  of  any  such  Judg- 
ment, with  interest  as  herein  provided,  at  any 
time  after  such  Judgment  becomes  final, 
whether  or  not  a  claim  for  such  payment  has 
been  duly  filed,  and  such  tender  shall  stop 
the  running  of  Interest,  whether  or  not  such 
refund  check  is  accepted  by  the  Judgment 
creditor. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  Interest  shall  - 
be  allowed  on  all  final  Judgments  against 
the  United  States  (Including  Judgmenta  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court)  as  provided 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 

(b)  Sections  2411  and  2516  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Items  relating 
to  sections  2411  and  2516  in  the  section 
analyses  of  chapter  1661  and  chapter  165  of 
such  title,  resi>ectively.  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1956  (31  U.S.C.  724a) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
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IDS  out  "to  Which  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 341  Kb)  of  Utle  28.  United  States  Code 
u>ply"  and  by  striking  out  "In  accordance 
with  subsection  2616(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code". 

TTTLE   rv— MISCKLLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 
SBC.  401.  Section  753(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  shall   be  amended  to  read  as 
follows — 

Each  session  of  the  court  and  every  other 
proceeding  designated  by  rule  or  order  of  the 
court  or  by  one  of  the  Judges  shall  be  re- 
corded verbatim  by  shorthand,  mechanical 
mecms.  electronic  sound  recording,  or  any 
other  method,  subject  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Conference  and  subject 
to  the  discretion  and  approval  of  the  Judge. 
Proceedings  to  be  recorded  under  this  sec- 
tion Include  (1)  all  proceedings  In  criminal 
cases  had  In  open  court:  (2)  all  proceedings 
In  other  cases  had  In  open  court  unless  the 
parties  with  the  approval  of  the  Judge  shall 
agree  specifically  to  the  contrary;  and  (3) 
auch  other  proceedings  as  a  Judge  of  the 
court  may  direct  or  as  may  be  required  by 
rule  or  order  of  court  as  may  be  requested 
by  any  party  to  the  proceeding.  The  Judicial 
Conference  shall  prescribe  the  types  of  elec- 
tronic sound  recording  or  other  means  which 
may  be  used. 

The  reporter  shall  attach  his  official  cer- 
tificate to  the  original  shorthand  notes  or 
other  original  records  so  taken  and  promptly 
file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall  preserve 
them  In  the  public  records  of  the  court  for 
not  less  than  ten  ^ears. 

A  reporter  shall  transcribe  such  parts  of 
the  record  of  proceedings  as  may  be  required 
by  any  rule  or  order  of  court.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  party  to  any  proceeding  which 
has  been  so  recorded  who  has  agreed  to  pay 
the  fee  therefor,  or  of  a  Judge  of  the  court, 
the  reporter  shall  promptly  transcribe  the 
original  records  of  the  requested  parts  of 
the  proceedings  and  attach  to  the  transcript 
his  official  certificate,  and  deliver  the  same 
to  the  party  or  Judge  making  the  request. 

The  reporter  shall  promptly  deliver  to  the 
clerk  for  the  records  of  the  court  a  certified 
copy  of  any  transcript  so  made. 

The  transcript  in  any  case  certified  by  the 
reporter  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  testimony  taken  and 
proceedings  had.  No  transcripts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  shall  be  considered  as 
official  except  those  made  from  the  records 
certified  by  the  reporter. 

The  original  notes  or  other  original  records 
and  the  copy  of  the  transcript  In  the  office 
of  the  clerk  shall  be  open  during  office  hours 
to  Inspection  by  any  person  without  charge. 

KITKCTrVE   DATS 

Sec.  402.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

XTFECT   ON    PENDING    CASES 

Sec.  403.  Any  matter  pending  before  a  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.  Any  appeal  which  has  been  taken  from 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  effective  date  shall  be  decided  by  the 
court  of  ^peals  In  which  It  has  been  filed. 
Any  matter  pending  before  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  or 
awaiting  disposition  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  on  the  effective  date  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit. 

Explanation  op  the  Bill 
During  the  96th  Congress,  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  both  Houses  held  extensive 
hearings  on  and  reported  out  bills  concern- 
ing Improvements  in  the  structure  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  courts.  8.  1477 
was  reported  unanimously  out  of  the  Senate 
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Judiciary  Committee  on  August  3,  1979  and 
passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  on 
October  30.  1979.  H.B.  3806  was  reported 
unanimously  out  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  September  5.  1980  and  passed 
the  House  by  unanimous  consent.  Since  the 
Senate  version  contained  nongermane 
amendments  which  the  House  was  unwilling 
to  accept,  no  further  action  during  the  96th 
Congress  was  taken  on  the  proposal. 

In  the  97tb  Congress,  on  January  6,  1981 
Senator  DeConclnl  Introduced  8.21,  which 
embodied  all  of  the  provisions  of  8.  1477  as 
passed,  with  a  few  minor  changes.  On  April 
24  and  May  18,  1981,  hearings  concerning  the 
proposal  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  at  which  time  favorable  testimony 
was  received.  On  June  22,  1981,  the  Subcom- 
mittee reported  out  S. ,  substantively  the 

same  as  8.  21,  with  a  few  technical  changes. 
On  July  20,  1981,  the  full  Committee  re- 
referred  S. back   to  Subcommittee  for 

additional  technical  amendments.  Th«  Sub- 
committee reported  favorably  on  S. ,  the 

successor  to  S.  1477  and  S.  21,  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  on  September  28,  1981,  on  a 
four  to  one  vote  with  one  abstention.  A  bill 

almost  Identical  to  8. .  H.R.  2406,  has 

been  reported  from  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

TITLE    I — TSIAL    AJCD    APPELLATE    8TRCCTUKE    FOE 

oovEaNifXNT  clahu,  patents,   and  other 

MATTEES 

Organization,  Structure  and  Jurisdiction. — 
Part  A  of  Title  I  has  three  purposes:  to  fill 
a  void  In  the  Judicial  system  by  creating  an 
appellate  forum  capable  of  exercising  nation- 
wide Jurisdiction  over  appeals  In  areas  of  the 
law  where  Congress  determines  there  Is  a 
special  need  for  nationwide  uniformity:  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  patent  law 
by  centralizing  appeals  In  patent  cases:  and 
to  provide  an  upgraded  and  better  organized 
trial  forum  for  government  claims  cases.  To 
achieve  these  goals,  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
Federal  court  of  appeals,  to  be  called  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit.  This  Is  accomplished  by  merging 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals.  The  bill  also 
creates  a  new  article  I  trial  forum  known  as 
the  United  States  Claims  Court,  which  would 
Inherit  the  trial  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Court  of  Appea!s  for  the  Federal  Circuit. — 
The  bin  creates  an  article  'III  court  that  Is 
similar  In  structure  to  the  eleven  other 
courts  of  appeals.  It  Is  composed  of  the 
twelve  Judgeships  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
which  become  United  States  circuit  Judge- 
ships; those  courts  are  abolished  by  the 
merger.  The  new  court  Is  on  line  with  other 
Federal  courts  of  appeals  that  Is,  It  Is  not  a 
new  tier  In  the  Judicial  structure. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit differs  from  other  Federal  courts  of  ap- 
peals, however.  In  that  Its  Jurisdiction  Is  de- 
fined In  terms  of  subject  matter  rather  tlian 
geography.  The  new  court  Inherits,  in  appel- 
late form,  substantially  all  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  courts  abolished  In  the  mer- 
ger. This  Includes  appeals  In  suits  against 
the  government  and  ^peals  from  the  Cus- 
toms Court,  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice, and  other  statutorily  defined  agencies. 
One  major  exception  Is  In  the  area  of  tax 
suits;  under  the  act,  these  appeals  will  be 
within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  new 
United  States  Court  of  Tax  Appeals.  How- 
ever, the  federal  circuit  also  has  expanded 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  patent  appeals 
from  district  courts  throughout  the  Nation. 

Contemporary  observers  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  areas  of  Federal  law  In 
which  the  appellate  system  Is  malfunction- 
ing. A  decision  In  any  one  of  the  eleven  re- 


gional circuits  Is  not  binding  on  any  of  the 
others.  As  a  result,  our  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem lacks  the  capacity,  short  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  provide  reasonably  quick  and  de- 
finitive answers  to  legal  questions  of  nation- 
wide significance.  The  Supreme  C^urt  now 
appears  to  be  operating  at — or  close  to — full 
capacity;  therefore,  in  the  fut\ire  the  Court 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  much  mcure 
guidance  In  legal  Issues  than  It  now  does. 
Yet  the  number  and  complexity  of  unsettled 
controversies  In  the  law  continues  to  grow. 

Consequently,  there  are  areas  of  the  law  In 
which  the  appellate  courts  reach  Inconsist- 
ent decision  on  the  same  issue,  or  In  which— 
although  the  rule  of  law  may  be  fairly  clear- 
courts  apply  the  law  unevenly  when  faced 
with  the  facts  of  Individual  cases.  The  dif- 
ficulty here  is  structural.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court's  capacity  to  review  cases  cannot  be 
enlarged  significantly,  the  remedy  lies  In 
some  reorganization  at  the  Intermediate  ap- 
pellate level.  This  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  Intense  study  over  the  last  decade.> 
Although  enactment  of  the  Omnibus  Judge- 
ship Act  of  1978,'  which  authorized  1952  new 
federal  Judgeships,  meets  some  compelling 
problems  of  the  Judicial  system.  It  falls  to 
cure  the  basic  weaknesses  that  have  arisen 
In  Judicial  structure. 

The  creation  of  a  new  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  through  a  merger  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  (OCPA)  addresses 
these  structural  problems.  The  Act  provides 
a  new  forum  for  the  definitive  adjudication 
of  selected  categories  of  cases.  At  the  same 
time.  It  Improves  the  administration  of  the 
system  by  reducing  the  number  of  decision- 
making entities  within  the  federal  appellate 
system. 

Testimony  on  the  Federal  Courts  Improve- 
ments Act  supported  the  premise  that  the 
capacity  of  the  federal  apellate  courts  to 
provide  a  nationwide  answer  to  legal  ques- 
tions could  be  expanded  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  courts  of  appeals  whose  jur- 
isdiction is  defined  on  a  topical  rather  than 
a  geographical  basis.'  The  creation  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  pro- 
vides such  a  forum  for  appeals  from  through- 
out the  country  in  areas  of  the  law  where 
Congress  determines  that  there  Is  special 
need  for  national  uniformity.  The  absence 
of  such  a  court  In  the  present  Federal  judi- 
cial system  has  compelled  Congress  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past  to  create  special 
courts  to  handle  a  narrow  category  of  cases* 
Although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
circuit  Is  presently  delineated  In  the  manner 
outlined  above,  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
appellate  court  with  jurisdiction  that  Is  de- 
fined In  terms  of  subject  matter  rather  than 
territory  provides  an  Institutional  structure 
which  the  Federal  Judicial  system,  as  It  is 
presently  constituted,  lacks. 

The  committee  has  determined  that  an 
adequate  showing  has  been  made  for  na- 
tionwide subject  matter  jurisdiction  in  the 
areas  of  patent  and  claims  court  appeals.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  It  Is  not 
the  committee's  Judgment  that  broader  sub- 
ject matter  Jurisdiction  is  intended  for  this 
court.  A  proposal  that  would  provide  just 
such  broader  Jurisdiction — a  National  Court 
of  Appeals — has  been  expressly  considered 
by  the  committee,  and  rejected.  It  must 
therefore  be  noted  that  any  additional  sub- 
ject matter,  or  geographic  Jurisdiction,  for 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  will  require  not  only  serious 
future  evaluation,  but  new  legislation. 

Throughout  the  development  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  committee  and  Its  staff  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals to  assure  that  the  merger  of  these  two 
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courU  U  both  desirable  and  feasible.  The  different  courtrooms  In  substantially  slmUar  cult  will  not  be  a  "specialized  court  "  aa  that 
committee  is  indebted  to  the  judges  of  these  cases.*  Furthermore,  in  a  Commission  survey  term  U  normally  used.  The  court's  jurlsdlc- 
couru,  and  particularly  to  Chief  Judge  of  practitioners,  the  patent  bar  Indicated  tlon  will  not  be  limited  to  one  type  of  case 
Friedman  and  to  Chief  Judge  Markey,  for  that  uncertainty  created  by  the  lack  of  na-  or  even  to  two  or  three  types  of  cases.  Rather' 
their  testimony  and  assistance  In  under-  tlonal  law  precedent  was  a  significant  prob-  It  will  have  a  varied  docket  spanning  a  broad 
standing  the  Impact  of  the  proposal  on  their  lem,  and  the  Commission  singled  out  patent  range  of  legal  Issues  ahd  types  of  cases  It 
courts.  The  Committee  is  satisfied  that  the  law  as  an  area  in  which  widespread  forum-  will  handle  all  patent  appeals,  plus  govern- 
merger  of  these  courts  would,  in  fact,  pro-  shopping  Is  particularly  acute.'*  ment  claims  cases  and  all  other  appellate 
duce  significant  improvements  In  the  fed-  Although  the  proposal  to  centralize  patent  matters  that  are  now  consider^  by  the  CCPA 
eral  judicial  structure.  Hearing  testimony  appeals  In  a  single  court  is  not  without  its  or  the  Court  of  Claims — cases  which  con- 
supported  this  proposition.  Chief  Judge  critics,  the  issue  was  amply  addressed  In  the  tain  a  wide  variety  of  Issues. 
Friedman  of  the  Court  of  Claims  testified  hearings  held  both  earlier  this  year  and  dur-  This  rich  docket  assures  that  the  work  of 
at  some  length  as  to  the  substantial  benefits  Ing  the  96th  Congress.  The  grt>at  weight  of  the  proposed  court  will  be  broad  and  diverse 
that  would  result  from  the  consolidation  of  the  testimony,  which  Included  statements  and  not  narrowly  specialized.  The  judges  will 
these  two  courts  Into  a  new  court  of  appeals.'  from  distinguished  Jurists,  patent  practltlon-  have  no  lack  of  exposure  to  a  broad  variety 

Ttom  a  practical  standpoint,  a  merger  of  ers,  and  representatives  of  major  technologl-  of  legal  problems.  Moreover,  the  subject  mat- 

the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  CCPA  can  be  cally-orlented  business  enterprises,  confirmed  ter  of  the  new  court  will  be  sufficiently  mixed 

accomplished  with   virtually  no  disruption  the  findings  of  the  Hruska  Commission  that  to  prevent  any  special  interest  from  doml- 

to  the  people  Involved.  The  existing  courts  patent  cases  are  Inconsistently  adjudicated,  natlng  it. 

already   Jointly   occupy   almost   all   of   the  The  testimony  received  by  the  committee  It  Is  important  that  the  docket  of  the  new 

Courts    Building    at    Lafayette    Square    In  also  supported  tho  basic  objective  of  provld-  court  be  not  only  varied  but  also  manage- 

Washlngton,    D.C.    They   already   share    the  ing  for  uniformity  of  doctrinal  development  *ble.  An  analysis  of  the  proposed  workload 

same  library,  and  court  personnel  share  the  In   the   patent   area.   The   committee   found  discloses  that  a  merger  of  the  courts  wUl 

same  dining  facilities.  The  Court  of  Claims  particularly  persuasive  the  testimony  of  the  produce  a  reasonable  caseload.  The  dockeu 

trial  judpes  (who  become  judges  of  the  new  users  of  the  patent  system.  °*  both  existing  courts  are  current.  Set  out 

United  States  Claims  Court)  are  also  located  For  example.  Industrial  Research  Institute  below  are  tables  showing  the  soxu-ces  of  cases 

In  this  building.  Fxirthennore,  there  Is  al-  Is  a  private,  non-profit  corporation  with  a  ^°'  ^^^  proposed  court. 

ready  a  standing  order  of  the  Judicial  Con-  membership  of  approximately  250  industrial  Caseload  in  the  Court  o/  Cxutoma  and  Patent 

ference  allowing  the  interchange  of  Judges  companlt«  that  conduct  a  major  portion  of  Appeals,  fiscal  year  1978 

between  the  two  courts.*  the  Industrial  research  and  development  car-  vii«i  TArmi 

Indeed,  the  creation  of  a  single  new  np-  rled  on  In  the  United  Stetes.  It  polled  Its  i^ 

pellate   entity   through   a   merger  of   these  membership  and  found  them  overwhelmingly  customs  commerce  and  Interna             ^ 

courts  has  considerable  advantages  In  terms  In  favor  of  centralizing  patent  appeals  In  a  tlonal  'trade          "_                           20          m 

of    basic    efficiencies    and    economics.    The  single  court."  Patent  and  trideiiw^ki                   im        im 

Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs  The  creation  of  the  Court  of  Appt-als  for  '               _ 

and  Patent  Appeals  were  historically  Justl-  the   Federal   Circuit   will   produce  desirable  Total  CCPA  cases                    153        lOO 

fled  at  the  time  they  were  created,  and  thoee  uniformity  in  this  area  of  the  law.  Such  unl-  tv,     h     u  n          , 

courts  have  performed  well  with  the  cases  formlty  will  reduce  the  forum-shopping  that  ,,,  ,       <*°<=''et'°8  <>»   cases  In   the  Court  of 

that  have  been  assigned  to  them  through  the  Is  common  to  patent  litigation  Claims  presents  a  confusing  statistical  plc- 

years.  But  the  merger  of  these  two  courts  The  Hruska  Commissions  patent  law  con-  ^JJ'"**^  ^^e  uninitiated.  Some  cases  appear  on 

reduces  overlapping  functions  and  provides  sultants,  James  B.  Gambrell  and  Donald  R  .^^   Judges   docket  and  others  appear 

for  more  efficient  court  administration.  For  Dunner,  concluded  that  forum-shopplne  on  docket  of  the  article  in  Judges,  while 

example,  there  should  be  considerable  sav-  the  scale  that  occurs  in  patent  law  increases  ^™J!!f**,*"  ?'^  f°  ^^^  dockeu.  For 

tngs  through  the  maintenance  of  one  clerk's  the  cost  of  litigation  and  "demeans  the  en-  P"^^.  L?i°i**;     5  »  f .  "*''  ""^*''  **^" 

office  instead  of  two.  tire  Judicial  process  and  the  patent  system  lift  revLi  thl?^ J,  rif^i^'"*,  T  n"""^. 

At  the  same  time,  the  consolidation  of  the  as  weU."  "                                     h             >    cm  that  reveal  the  toUl  caseload  of  the  Court 

two  courts  brings  them  administratively  into  Removing    the    Incentive    to    forum-shon  °f  ^lajnis  but  rather  those  that  reflect  the 

the  mainstream  of  the  federal  judlclarV  and  thus  will  reduce  costs  to  Utlgante^nd  wm  r^i^^-rn'*    f^u    'f"''!  ^   ^"'*«'^   °°   "" 

upgrades  the  status  Of  their  judges  an^unc  also   be   a   positive   ImproveS   from  Thi  atulL            ^o"owl°g   table  contains   tho«, 

tions.  Althoueh   both  courts  participate  in  standpoint  of  the  Judicial  system   Moreover 

the  Judicial  Conference '  and  are  among  the  as  the  new  court  brings  uniformity  to  this  ^PPellate  caseload  in  the  Court  of  Claims, 

courts  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admin-  field  of  law,  the  number  of  appeals  resulting  ^^'^'^^  ''^*"'  "^* 

Istratlve  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,*  from  attempts  to  obtain  different  rulings  on  Tof^  dispositions  by  article  III  Judges: 

their  integration  Into  the  judicial  budgetary  disputed    legal    points   can    be   expected   to   *    In  chambers.. iso 

and    administrative    process    has    been    far  decrease.                                                                         Calendar iji 

'rop  *otfti.  Likewise,  uniformity  in  the  law  will  be  a         Requests  for  review. 1     so 

On  budgetary  matters,  for  example,  the  significant  improvement  from  the  sUndpolnt                                                                        

proposed    budgeU   for   the   two   courts   are  of  the  businesses  that  rely  on  the  patent  '^*'**'  article  in  Judge  workload..  361 

Bu^t  Vhr^ghTh?  ^I^Z^t^^To^:.  -  mLrbran^'^Stre'fawTir:'  of'^.^C^T.^,  iftS^^^  ;^^  ^r "^T 

S^IiHSxrlli  S»^3rS*Sii  ^^^SB=I 

HHsEH^HHi-  rSirSH^^^^^^:  rHSSJSS 

Justify  their  budeet  reniiMtji    m  mi.^h  tK-  ..p.f.„»j  ?„          .  °  "'°°-  the  new  court  will  handle  approximately  153 

same  fashion  m  the  sXfme  Court  ^^Tt  to  th.  !n^n„  m  "^  J"''8™'">t,  are  a  stimulus  cases  that  otherwise  would  have  been  heard 

evw  th"  WstortcaT  re«on  Z  ?hu  n,^.^"  on.l  fnl«t   *"!*.  ^^'^'^-  ""^"^  Includes  not  by  the  CCPA.  351  cases  that  would  have  been 

there  is  little  lustiflT^tnn  t^d.w^f  „          '  h,,/  '"'•*",">««'  m  research  and  development  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  372  pi^tent 

wo  courls    oth«  than  ?he  sfmL™!  ?^,Vrt?  f^r  IZ"  ^^  ^'^^^S*'"  '°^^t'"«'»'  »«  faculties  or   federal    contract   cases   coming   dlrfctly 

out  orthe  entlr^I^de^   iud^^.^  r/rtl.n,l  f.°f  ,*"**   distributing  the   goods,  from  the  district  courts   that  would  have 

sepa^telv  t^  emlai^  t^fr^hf.!?i!^  ^^^  ^T^l^'  V^  ""Portant  to  those  who  must  been  heard  by  the  regional  courts  of  appeals, 

mfss^ns  T^  m™  nf  t^l  f ^^  "^^"^  ""V;  "  '*'**^  invstment  decisions  that  we  de-  This  will  provide  an  adequate  but  not  bur- 

STJh^^r^^^'li/^^^Ternrre  Tn^tTystem  ■'^''^^  uncertainties  In  the  pat-  densome  ^workload   for^a   court   of    twelve 

c^o^ii^to^r/.-.^e'^rurt'^^^^^^  thiro'iieX^grre  t-coZi^T.zi  T^T.'''^  r"-»  p-  ^"<^--p  -" 

part    of    the    intermediate    appellate    tier,  by  expanding  thrjurisdtctlon  of  ^^  r?pl^  be  lighter  here  than  In  the  other  circuits,  a 
would  assure  more  effective  and  rational  ad-  the  committee  relectedK„rh.„             ^w^*'  '*<*"<=e*l  number  of  appeals  Is  desirable  for 
ministration  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  aTa  being  ^i«Tstent   with   t^-^  approach  as  this   court.  The   Court  of   Appeals  for  the 
whole.                                           ■•          "y  «  »  avoldlne    uTdn,^   s      .  »           imperative  of  Federal  Circuit  will  be  considering  cases  that 
The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Federal   Judicial   svS    ron^nn*^^!"    !!!*  «*  ""usually  complex  and  technical.  Conse- 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  also  provides  a  forum  Act  adhere  tntht  1,1^    Consequ.ntly,   the  quently,    its    cases    will    be    extraopdiuarlly 
that  will  increase  doctrlnal'^stabTmy  ln7h"  677  anS  S   678  of  the  K  ?.'!"°^°P'>y  °'  »•  time-consuming,  and  fewer  of  them  will  be 
field  of  patent  law.  Based  on  the  evidence  In  the  words  of  Judee  Jon  o  N.i^       ''**"'^'  *PP''°P'-'»^  ^«>r  summary  disposition  than  Is 
It   had   compiled,    the   Hruska   Commission  sents  "a  sensible  accomm^atfl„T^  true  of  the  cases  that  make  up  the  dockets  of 
Blngled  out  patent  law  as  an  area  In  which  preference  for  generaHs^Tude«  -^h  tV"'"'''  """  ''^'"'"^  ""'"''^  °'  "PP**"' 
the  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts  of  a  lectlve  b,-neflt  of  exnertisi^n  hi  t?           ,^'  ^^^  addition,  for  at  least  two  reasons.  It  is 
case   often  produces   different  outcomes  In  Ized  and  technical  areas  " ' "     ^  ^  special-  important  that  a  newly  created  court  with 
__  .      I —  ~~,.  _,_..  »    ,  .  nationwide  jurisdiction  not  be  Initially  over- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Clr-  loaded.  First,  because  decisions  of  this  court 
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will  have  precedenUal  effect  throughout  the 
country.  It  Is  important  for  the  Judges  of  the 
court  to  have  adequate  Ume  for  thorough 
dlKjuaslon  and  deliberation.  Second,  because 
a  major  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  create  a 
forum  to  which  Congress  can  route  cases 
where  there  Is  a  felt  need  for  uniformity  In 
the  national  law.  It  Is  important  for  the  new 
cotirt  to  retain  some  flexibility  In  Its  docket 
■o  that  there  Is  capacity  available  when  the 
Congress  seeks  to  use  It  in  the  future. 

In  summary,  the  consolidation  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  Is  desirable.  It  Is  loglstl- 
cally  feasible. 

Indeed,  It  makes  maximum  use  of  facilities 
and  personnel  that  are  already  a  part  of  the 
federal  system.  As  Chief  judge  Prank  M. 
Coffin  noted,  the  proposal  "has  the  merit  of 
avoiding  any  net  increase  In  courte."  "  Thus, 
the  bin  makes  only  a  modest  change  In  fed- 
eral appellate  court  structure.  It  does,  how- 
ever, create  a  permanent  forum  that  Is  capa- 
ble of  exercising  nationwide  Jurisdiction  of 
appeals  in  categories  of  cases  where  there 
have  been  special  problems  of  inconsistency 
in  the  law.  It  also  provides  for  increased  sta- 
bility m  the  patent  law  by  channeling  ap- 
peals m  those  cases  to  a  single  forum. 

United  States  CTalms  Court.— The  bill  also 
creates  a  new  article  I  trial  forum  known  as 
the  United  States  Claims  Court.  The  Claims 
Court  Inherits  substantially  all  the  trial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  which 
under  present  practice  Is  exercised  largely  by 
the  commissioners  of  that  court. 

The  Court  Is  composed  of  sixteen  article  I 
Judges  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  As  a  tran- 
sitional measure,  persons  who  were  In  active 
service  as  trial  Judges  of  the  Coxirt  of  Claims 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  become  arti- 
cle I  Judges  of  the  Claims  Court.  Like  the 
present  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Tax  Court, 
the  Claims  Court  is  authorized  to  sit  nation- 
wide. In  organization  and  procedure  It  re- 
sembles the  United  States  Tax  Court. 

Changes  In  the  existing  structure  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  have  been  advocated  by 
practitioners  with  extensive  experience  be- 
fore the  court  and  by  the  commissioners 
themselves.'*  The  establishment  of  the 
Clalma  Court  accomplishes  a  much  needed 
reorganization  of  the  current  system  by  as- 
signing the  trial  function  of  the  court  to 
trial  Judges  whose  status  is  upgraded  and 
who  are  truly  Independent. 

Presently,  the  commissioners  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  are  appointed  by  the  article  III 
Judges  of  that  court  and  do  not  have  the 
power  to  enter  dispositive  orders;  final  Judg- 
ment In  a  case  must  be  made  by  the  article 
in  Judges  after  reviewing  findings  of  fact 
and  recommendations  of  law  submitted  by 
a  commissioner.  The  creation  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  will  reduce  delay  in 
Individual  cases  and  will  produce  greater 
efficiencies  In  the  handling  of  the  court's 
docket  by  eliminating  some  of  the  overlap- 
ping work  that  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
this  process. 

Conforming  Amendments  Outside  Title 
38. — Part  B  of  title  I  makes  technical  and 
conforming  amendments  outside  of  title  28 
relating  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit. 

Miscellaneous  provisions. — Part  C  of  title 
I  contains  sections  concerning  current  serv- 
ice of  current  Judges  and  Court  of  Claims 
commissioners,  appointment  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit,  and  TVA  legal  repre- 
sentation. 
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Title  II  recognizes  that  our  courts  must  be 
properly  governed  and  administered  If  the 
goals  of  fairness  and  efficiency  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  are  to  be  achieved. 

Chief  Judge  tenure. — Under  existing  law, 
the  chief  Judge  of  each  Federal  court  of  ap- 
peals or  district  court  U  the  Judge  who  U 
most  senior  in  commission  and  under  age 
70.  Depending  on  the  relative  ages  and  se- 
niority of  the  Judges  In  a  given  circuit  or  dis- 
trict, a  court  may  have  a  single  chief  Judge 
for  many  years,  or  It  may  have  a  rapid  turn- 
over In  the  chief  Judges  position  if  several 
Judges  on  the  court  reach  age  70  within  a 
relatively  short  period.  Either  extreme  may 
result  in  administrative  Inefficiencies  that 
are  a  needless  additional  burden  on  the  al- 
ready overworked  courts. 

Part  A  of  title  II  retains  seniority  as  the 
basis  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  Judge 
but  avoids  the  extreme  of  either  too  lengthy 
or  too  short  a  term  by  fixing  seven  years  as 
the  maximum  term  of  service  and  by  pre- 
cluding appointments  of  a  chief  Judge  who 
Is  65  or  older  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Thus,  both  a  minimum  and  maximum 
term  is  established,  thereby  striking  a  sound 
balance  between  continuity  and  rotation. 
As  a  transitional  measure,  these  changes 
will  not  take  effect  until  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  will  not  apply  to  any- 
one serving  as  a  chief  Judge  on  that  effective 
date. 

Precedence  and  composition  of  panel. — 
Part  B  of  title  II  requires  that  Federal  ap- 
pellate panels  be  composed  of  at  least  three 
Judges,  at  least  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be 
Judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and  that  the 
presiding  Judge  be  a  Judge  of  that  court  In 
regular  active  service.  Current  law  seems  to 
permit  appellate  courts  to  sit  in  panels  of 
less  than  three  Judges,  and  some  courts  have 
used  panels  of  two  Judges  lor  motions  and 
for  disposition  of  cases  in  which  no  oral 
argument  is  permitted  because  the  case  is 
classified  as  insubstantial.  In  order  for  the 
Federal  system  to  preserve  both  the  appear- 
ance and  the  reality  of  Justice,  such  a  prac- 
tice should  not  become  Institutionalized. 

The  disposition  of  an  appeal  should  be  the 
collective  product  of  at  least  three  minds. 
Moreover,  this  section  would  permit  the 
courts  of  appeals  to  sit  in  panels  of  three  or 
more  Judges  but  less  than  a  full  en  banc 
court  for  cases  in  which  authorltatlveness  of 
opinion  is  particularly  useful  or  In  which 
the  Issues  are  especially  difficult  or  important. 
The  circuit  courts  could  continue  to  adopt 
local  rules  permitting  the  disposition  of  an 
appeal  in  situations  in  which  one  of  the 
three  Judges  dies  or  becomes  disabled  and 
the  remaining  two  agree  on  the  disposition; 
but,  in  the  first  Instance,  all  cases  would  be 
assigned  to  panels  of  at  least  three  judges. 
With  a  substantial  number  of  Judges  from 
outside  the  circuit  sitting  by  designation, 
and  with  district  judges  sitting  regularly  on 
the  courts  of  appeals,  it  is  not  Infrequent 
that  there  will  be  only  one  circuit  Judge  on 
a  panel  or  that  the  presiding  judge  will  be 
a  senior  Judge  or  a  Judge  from  another  cir- 
cuit. Such  situations  lead  to  doctrinal  in- 
stability and  unpredictability  in  the  law  of 
the  circuit  because  district  court  and  court 
of  appeals  Judges  from  outside  the  circuit 
may  not  know  or  may  not  feel  bound  by  the 
law  of  that  circuit. 

In  addition,  a  strong  argument  can  be 
made  that  the  law  of  a  particular  circuit 
should  be  determined  by  an  appellate  court, 
the  majority  of  which  should  be  judges  of 
that  circuit.  The  Bill  discourages  any  un- 
necessary borrowing  of  ludges  and  promotes 
stability  and  predictability  by  requiring  a 
majority  of  each  panel  to  be  composed  of 
Judges  of  the  circuit  court  except  under 
specified  exigent  circumstances. 


Judicial  Councils. — Part  C  of  title  n  makes 
only  technical  and  conforming  amendments 
to  sections  concerning  the  judicial  councils 
of  the  circuit  courts. 

Retirement  and  pensions. — Part  D  of  title 
II  addresses  the  issue  of  Judicial  resignation 
and  retirement  and  also  the  pension  of  a 
government  employee  who  leaves  judicial  of- 
fice to  serve  In  other  government  service. 

Section  307  amends  sections  8332(b)  and 
8334  of  Title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  amendments  concern  credit  allowed  for 
certain  service  in  a  Judicial  capacity  unless 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  certain  salary  or 
annuity  payments.  Also  the  section  states 
how  certain  pension  fund  payments  are  to 
be  handled  by  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
and  how  they  are  to  be  treated  for  tax 
purposes. 

Section  307  requires  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  to  pay  a 
deposit  Into  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
for  article  in  Judges  who  resign  to  accept  ex- 
ecutive branch  positions.  Such  Federal  judges 
give  up  a  lifetime  salary  mandated  by  the 
Constitution,  even  though  they  have  not  been 
able  to  accrue  pension  benefits  for  their  years 
of  Federal  service  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program.  Under  existing  law,  such 
Judges  are  credited  for  their  years  of  service 
on  the  Federal  bench  but  receive  a  sharply 
reduced  retirement  annuity  since  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  were  not  made  during  those 
years.  The  Act  requires  the  Administrative 
Office  to  deposit  into  the  fund  an  amount 
sufficient  to  provide  a  full  retirement  annuity 
for  former  Fiederal  Judges  who  have  foregone 
their  lifetime  salaries  to  accept  other  employ- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  prevent  in- 
justice and  to  avoid  penalizing  Judges  who 
leave  the  bench  to  accept  Executive 
appointments. 

Temporary  assignment  of  Judges  to  admin- 
istrative positions. — Part  E  of  title  11  au- 
thorizes an  active  or  retired  justice  or  judge 
of  the  United  States  to  be  assigned  temporar- 
ily to  the  position  of  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chief  Justice,  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  or  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  Such  service  would  be  without  addi- 
tional compensation. 

This  provision  makes  available  to  the  Judi- 
ciary the  talents  of  administratively  able 
Judges  and  thereby  strengthens  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  judiciary.  Presently, 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  administra- 
tively overloaded;  this  proposal  makes  It 
possible  for  the  Chief  Justice  to  delegate  a 
larger  array  of  his  routine  administrative 
duties.  This  section  was  first  proposed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  almost  a 
decade  ago;  the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  appropriate  appointing  bodies 
should  have  the  flexibility  and  authority  to 
staff  these  positions  with  especially  compe- 
tent and  talented  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

The  committee  Is.  of  course,  aware  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  invoke  this  section  In 
filling  the  various  vacancies.  Certainly,  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  Administrative  Office 
and  Administrative  Assistant  positions  have 
not  suffered  In  the  past  from  the  failure  of  a 
sitting  Judge  to  be  appointed.  But  the  com- 
mittee Is  of  the  view  of  that  there  ahould  be 
the  option  of  filling  these  vacancies  with 
competent  appointments  from  the  Federal 
judiciary.  Although  the  committee  considers 
this  Part  to  be  a  very  useful  measure.  It  is  not 
designed  to  provide  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  problems  of  administering  a  greatly  en- 
larged Federal  Judiciary.  As  the  Chief  Justice 
hsis  continuously  pointed  out,  those  problems 
require  further  study  and  legislative 
attention. 
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Publication  of  rules. — Part  F  of  title  n 
amends  chapter  131  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  section  3077. 

Paragraph  (a)  calls  for  the  publication  of 
rules  governing  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  court. 

Paragraph  (b)  requires  each  court  of  ap- 
peals to  create  an  advisory  committee  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Judges  In 
formulating  rules  of  practice  and  of  Internal 
operating  procedures.  This  would  provide 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Judges  In  develop- 
ing sound  rule*  and  would  provide  ptactt- 
tloners  with  useful  information  and  a  better 
understanding  concerning  the  court's 
business. 

TFTLB   in JURISDICTION   AND   PSOCKOCBX 

Transfer  of  cases. — ^In  recent  years,  much 
confusion  has  been  engendered  by  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  that  leave  unclear 
which  of  two  or  more  Federal  courts  have 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  over  certain  ca- 
tegories of  civil  actions.  The  problem  has 
been  particularly  acute  In  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental law  where  mlsfillngs  and  dual 
filings  have  become  commonplace. 

Part  A  of  title  III  cures  this  problem  by 
authorizing  any  court  of  the  United  States 
that  finds  It  lacks  subject  matter  Jurisdic- 
tion In  a  civil  action  to  transfer  the  case 
to  any  Federal  court  In  which  the  case  could 
have  been  brought  If  the  transferor  court 
finds  that  the  Interests  of  justice  warrant 
such  a  transfer. 

Interest. — ^Under  current  law,  the  Interest 
rate  on  judgments  in  the  Federal  courts  Is 
based  on  varying  State  laws  and  frequently 
falls  below  the  contemporary  cost  of  money. 
Part  B  of  tlUe  III  sets  a  realistic  and  na- 
tionally uniform  rate  of  Interest  on  Judg- 
ments in  the  Federal  courts  that  would  be 
keyed  to  the  prime  Interest  rate  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This 
eliminated  an  economic  incentive  which  ex- 
ists today  for  a  losing  defendant  to  appeal 
a  judgment  and  accumulate  interest  on  the 
Judgment  award  at  the  commercial  rate  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  appeal. 

There  are  presently  no  generally  appli- 
cable guidelines  concerning  the  award  of 
prejudgment  Interest  in  Federal  courts.  Yet 
such  Interest  may  be  essential  In  order  to 
compensate  the  plamtlff  or  to  avoid  unjust 
enrichment  of  the  defendant.  For  Instance,  a 
plaintiff  who  Is  unlawfully  deprived  of  the 
use  of  •30,000  In  197«,  and  who  does  not  re- 
ceive a  Judgment  until  1979,  could  have 
obUined  M,S00  in  those  three  years  by  in- 
vesting the  money  at  seven  percent  com- 
pounded Interest.  The  bill  provides  that, 
where  a  defendant  knew  of  his  liability.  In- 
terest be  awarded  for  the  prejudgment  pe- 
riod at  a  rate  that  is  keyed  to  the  prime 
interest  rate,  where  this  Is  necessary  to  com- 
pensate the  plaintiff.  The  imposition  of  such 
interest  would  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  district  Judge  In  each  case. 

Finally,  the  Committee  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  consolidate  Into  one  statute  the 
three  prorUlons  of  Title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  dealing  with  the  award  of  in- 
terest on  judgments.  Consequently  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  for  prejudgment  Interest 
and  a  new  interest  rate  on  judgments  will 
apply  uniformly  to  suits  between  private 
litigants  and  to  suits  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

TnX«   IV MISCEIXANEOUS   PKOVISIONS 

Title  IV  contains  three  sections.  The  first 
section  amends  28  U.S.C.  753  to  allow  the  use 
of  electronic  sound  recording,  or  other 
methods  of  recording.  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  addition  to  those  methods  which 
are  permitted  under  existing  law.  including 
shorthand  or  other  mechanical  means.  The 
second  section  sets  the  general  effective  date 
of  the  bill  as  sixty  days  after  the  enactment 
date.  The  third  provision  addresses  the  issue 
of  the  effect  ot  the  bill  on  pending  cases. 


rOOTNOTES 

>To  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  federal 
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'  Oral  statement  of  Chief  Judge  Daniel  M. 
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By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself, 
Mr.    Denton,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Stmhs,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  1701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  infor- 
mation to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  in  the  identification  of  certain 
deceased  individuals  and  in  the  location 
of  missing  children  and  other  specified 
individuals;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
Senators  Denton,  Pell,  Specter,  Stmms 
and  Thurmond  to  make  progress  on  our 
Nation's  most  difBcult  missing  persons 
problem,  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
children  from  their  famUies,  and  to  aid 
in  the  identification  of  the  dead  who  are 
found  without  enough  evidence  to  estab- 
lish their  next  of  kin. 

CurrenUy,  the  FBI  maintains  a  nation- 
wide file  <m  all  information  sent  to  it 
from  the  47  States  who  submit  to  it  com- 
puterized information  they  collect  on 
missing  persons  disappearing  Inside  their 
State  borders.  A  nationwide  system  makes 
sense.  After  all,  this  is  the  computer  age 
and  an  era  of  profound  advances  in  com- 
munications technology;  8,000  pieces  of 
information  can  be  stored  on  a  computer 
chip  no  larger  than  a  fingernail.  Infor- 
mation can  be  sent  without  difficulty  to 
other  planets  and  countries. 

It  iS  easily  within  our  means  to  de- 
velop a  nationwide  system  for  tOmost 
any  conceivable  purpose  if  the  desire  Is 
there  to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  FBI  for 
having  the  vision  to  voluntarily  provide 
a  national  clearing  house  for  missing 
people. 

However,  statistics  Indicate  that  rec- 
ords for  only  10  percent  of  all  missing 
persons  are  ever  entered  Into  statewide 
computers.  I  might  add  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  missing  persons 
are  children  and  therefore  only  10  per- 
cent enter  the  national  clearinghouse. 
This  is  a  national  disgrace  because  many 
missing  children  become  classified  as 
missing  because  they  were  abducted  and 
taken  against  their  will  to  other  States 
and  countries. 

With  such  a  modest  percentage  en- 
tered into  the  clearinghouse,  it  is  obvious 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  the 
chances  that  kidnaped  children  can  be 
located,  wherever  they  are,  and  returned 
safely  to  their  homes.  We  should  make 
it  at  least  as  easy  for  law  enforcement 
officials  throughout  the  country  to  ac- 
quire information  about  missing  children 
as  it  is  to  learn  about  automobiles  and 
firearms  which  are  also  registered 
through  a  national  cmnputerized  Infor- 
mation clearinghouse. 

My  bill  does  this  by  requiring  by 
statute  that  the  Attorney  General  main- 
tain a  nationwide  computer  system  for 
missing  persons.  And  by  requiring  that  a 
national  system  be  maintained,  the  Con- 
gress can  exercise  its  oversight  and  con- 
trol powers  to  see  that  this  shockingly 
low  rate  of  utilization  is  raised. 

One  reason  given  by  organizations  con- 
cerned about  missing  children  for  the 
current  low  utilization  rate  is  a  reluc- 
tance of  local  police  to  enter  data  about 
missing  children  by  distraught  parents 
into  the  statewide  system.  Indeed,  some 
States  do  participate  more  than  others 
as  the  following  list  shows,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Misiing  person  file  activity  by  State  for 

August  1981 

I  Populations  In  mllUoMl 


Stat« 


UtUl- 

Popu-      zatlon 

KntrlOB        latton       rank  • 


AUb«n» "  »••  *? 

AlHk» 84  .4  7 

Arizona  270  2t  4 

Arkansas H  ^- ' 

CaJlfomU B07  33.7  86 

Colorado —  27«  3.9  8 

Connecticut 332  3. 1  " 

Delaware 81  •«  »■ 

Florida  — «M  Q.8  « 

Georgia 87  6.5  81 

Idaho 8  ••  « 

Illinois  .— 888  n.4  10 

Indiana 78  5.5  82 

Iowa 188  2.9  13 

Kansas 38  34  85 

Kentucky   88  8.7  26 

Louisiana   88  4.3  86 

Maine.— »  1»  " 

Maryland 688  4.3  48 

Massachusetts  ...  318  5.7  18 

Michigan 880  8. 8  • 

Minnesota 288  4. 1  11 

Mississippi    18  2-5  38 

Missouri 500  4.8  8 

Nebraska 72  1.8  18 

Nevada 18  8  24 

New  Hampshire  ..  18  .8  27 

New  Jersey 434  7.4  16 

New  Mexico 8  1.8  39 

New  York 1.448  17.8  8 

North  Carolina  -.71  6.9  33 

North  DakoU 31  .7  30 

Ohio— 383  10.8  31 

Oklahoma 28  8.0  88 

Oregon 618  2.6  2 

Pennsylvania 391  11. 9  33 

Rhode  Island  ...  188  9.4  38 

South  Dakota 16  .7  38 

Tennessee 47  4.6  34 

Texas 850  14.3  14 

Utah 13  1.5  87 

Vermont 1  -5  44 

Virginia 395  5.3  17 

West  VlrglnU  ...  11  2.0  40 

Wisconsin 1,165  4.8  1 

Wyoming 9  .6  29 

1  Order  Is  determined  by  entries  per  capita 
submitted  to  the  FBI. 

NoTX. — Hawaii,  Montana,  Puerto  Rico. 
South  Carolina,  and  Washington  submitted 
no  data  at  all. 

Sotmcx. — FBI  and  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, I  will  hold  hearings  as  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  to  learn  first  hand  from  par- 
ents of  missing  children  about  their  ex- 
periences with  local  law  enforcement 
officials.  One  thing  I  will  ask  them  is 
their  opinion  how  parents  should  ac- 
quire access  to  the  national  clearing- 
house to  list  their  missing  children  when 
local  officials  fail  to  do  so  since  an  over- 
whelming number  now  are  falling  down 
on  the  job. 

We  will  also  hear  from  a  panel  of  law 
enforcement  officials  from  across  the 
country  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
and  committed  their  efforts  to  the  search 
for  our  children.  And  we  will  hear  from 


those  whose  children  are  safe  at  home 
but  who,  out  of  a  sense  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility, have  picked  up  and  should- 
ered the  burden  of  locating  missing 
children  as  best  they  can. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  also  es- 
tablishes for  the  first  time  a  national 
computerized  clearinghouse  for  Infor- 
mation about  the  dead  whose  next  of  kin 
cannot  be  identified  or  located. 

Approximately  2,000  times  every  year 
cases  are  closed  although  positive  iden- 
tification of  the  dead  proves  unsuccess- 
ful. That  means  that  annually  2,000  new 
families,  along  with  their  friends,  must 
unnecessarily  live  with  false  hope  and 
despair  forever. 

In  discussions  with  the  FBI.  I  have 
learned  that  they  are  willing  to  set  up 
a  system  that  lessens  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing under  a  proposal  called  for  by  this 
legislation.  My  bill  requires  detailed  In- 
formation about  the  unidentified  dead  to 
be  entered  into  a  national  system  15  days 
after  discovery  since  almost  all  other 
cases  are  successfully  closed  within  2 
weeks.  By  cross-checking  such  informa- 
tion against  the  nationwide  missing  per- 
sons file,  it  is  hoped  that  many  previously 
impossible  cases  can  be  solved. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  Important  initiative  that 
helps  families  gripped  by  the  fear  they 
will  suffer  the  tragic  loss  of  those  near- 
est to  them.  As  a  nation,  we  have  not 
forgotten  soldiers  missing  In  action  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war,  and  as  a  nation  we 
must  not  forget  missing  children  and 
their  grieving  families. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Missing  Children 
Act" 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  634 (a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (4); 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
any  information  which  would  assist  In  the 
Identification  of  any  deceased  Individual  who 
has  not  been  IdenUfled  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
ceased Individual: 

"(3)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
any  Information  from  authorized  offlclals  of 
the  Pedtral  Oovernment.  the  States,  cities, 
and  penal  and  other  institutions,  or  from  a 
parent,  legal  guardian,  or  next  of  kin  of  an 
unemanclpated  person,  as  defined  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  residence  of  such  person, 
which  would  assist  In  the  location  of  any 
missing  person  who — 

"(A)  Is  under  proven  physical  or  mental 
disability  making  the  person  a  danger  to 
himself  or  others: 

"(B)  Is  In  the  company  of  another  person 
under  circumstances  Indicating  that  hl» 
physical  safety  Is  In  danger: 


"(C)  to  missing  under  circumstances  Indi- 
cating that  the  disappearance  was  not  volun- 
tary; or 

"(D)  U  unemanclpated  as  defined  by  the 
laws  of  his  State  of  residence;  and";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "exchange  these  rec- 
ords" In  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "exchange  such 
records  or  Information". 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  634  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"1 634.  Acqutoltlon.    preservation,    and    ex- 
change   of    Identification    records 
and   Information;    appointment  of 
offlctols". 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  33  of  such  title  to  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  634 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  Item: 

"634.  Acquisition,  preservation,  and  ex- 
change of  identification  records  and 
Information;  appointment  of  offl- 
clato.".* 


By  Mr.  LUQAR: 
S.  1702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  additional  mort- 
gage and  loan  Insurance  authority;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

FHA  aXVTTALIZATIOM  ACT  OF  1«81 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wlU  Introduce  the  second  piece  of  my 
three-part  plan  to  assist  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  meeting  the  challenges  and 
changing  conditions  of  the  eighties. 

These  three  bills  will  begin  the  long 
process  of  restoring  health  to  the  hous- 
ing economy  of  the  Nation  and  oppor-  • 
tunity  to  the  home  buyers  of  America. 

No  Senator  needs  to  be  told  of  the 
problems  we  face  with  regard  to  housing 
In  this  country.  Mortgage  rates  are  at  an 
alltlme  high.  There  will  be  fewer  house- 
ing  starts  this  year  than  in  any  year 
since  World  War  n.  Unemployment  in 
the  construction  Industry  Is  above  16 
percent  with  almost  1  million  workers 
unemployed.  Equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  Americans  who 
want  to  buy  homes  cannot  do  so.  There 
is  very  limited  opportunity  for  a  citizen 
of  moderate  means  who  does  not  already 
own  a  hcMne  to  buy  a  home.  We  could  de- 
bate the  cause  of  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion but  the  result  is  the  same  no  matter 
what  the  cause.  Most  people  who  need 
homes  cannot  buy  them. 

There  are  four  fundamental  problems 
that  need   to  be  addressed  to  restore 
health  to  the  housing  economy  of  the 
Nation. 
We  need  to: 
Lower  interest  rates; 
Expand  the  pool  of  funds  available  for 
the  secondary  housing  market ; 
Restructure  FHA;  and 
Improve  the  health  of  the  financial 
institutions  serving  the  housing  market. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  high  in- 
terest rates  which  result  from  our  eco- 
nomic problems  is  the  principle  reason 
for  our  housing  crisis.  Fortunately,  the 
President    and   Congress    have   imple- 
mented an  economic  recovery  program 
which,  over  time,  will  reduce  Interest 
rates  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  op- 
portunity for  home  buyers.  It  will  take 
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longer  to  achieve  our  goal  them  any  of 
us  would  like.  But  our  economic  prob- 
lems are  severe,  and  it  will  take  con- 
stant and  concentrated  effort  to  Improve 
the  economy. 

The  other  problems  facing  housing 
pale  in  comparison  to  high  interest  rates 
but  these  must  also  be  addressed  if  we 
are  to  adjust  to  the  new  realities  of 
housing  finance.  The  deregulation  of 
financial  institutions  and  the  decontrol 
of  interest  rates  for  small  savers  has 
meant  and  will  mean  that  mortgage  bor- 
rowers will  pay  the  full  cost  of  borrow- 
ing. 

For  over  40  years,  that  was  not  the 
case.  Mortgages  were  subsidized  by  the 
small  saver.  People  deposited  money  at 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  were 
paid  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  well  below 
the  interest  that  could  have  been  earned 
had  the  interest  rate  not  been  fixed. 
Consequently,  mortgage  loans  could  be 
made  profitably  at  a  cost  well  below  the 
cost  of  comparable  long-term  securities. 

For  years  we  enjoyed  a  relatively 
stable,  low-cost  mortgage  market.  But 
we  enjoyed  that  market  at  the  expense 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  were  de- 
nied a  fair  rate  of  return  on  their  sav- 
ings account.  Moreover,  we  discouraged 
saving  because  the  rate  was  well  below 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Today,  mortgage 
borrowers  must  compete  in  the  financial 
market  with  all  other  borrowers. 

We  will  not  have  a  large  pool  of  bar- 
gain savings  and  loan  deposits  to  finance 
mortgages.  Savings  and  loan  associations 
will  turn,  increasingly,  to  the  secondary 
market  for  sources  of  mortgage  fi- 
nancing. At  the  same  time,  savings  banks, 
credit  unions,  mortgage  brokers,  and 
commercial  banks  will  be  increasing  their 
use  of  the  secondary  market.  When  In- 
terest rates  decline,  the  demand  on  the 
secondary  market  will  be  well  above  past 
or  current  levels.  In  1980,  savings  and 
loan  deposits  have  financed  approxi- 
mately $41  billion  or  27  percent  of  the 
mortgages.  The  secondary  market  fi- 
nanced $72  billion  in  mortgages  or  only 
about  half  of  all  mortgages. 

It  is  clear  that  the  secondary  market 
will  have  to  expand  significantly  if  it  is 
to  have  the  capacity  to  finance  an  ade- 
quate level  of  mortgages  over  the  next 
decade. 

To  meet  the  need  for  an  expanded  sec- 
ondary housing  market  Senator  Orhin 
Hatch  and  I  Introduced  S.  1678  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  This  bill  amends  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Inccmie  Security  Act 
(ERISA)  to  remove  the  barriers  which 
prevent  private  pension  funds  from  in- 
vesting in  mortgages.  ERISA  is  designed 
to  protect  the  assets  of  pension  funds. 

It  has  done  so.  but  in  a  manner  which 
precludes  pension  funds  frcHn  investing 
in  mortgages,  investments  which  would 
yield  a  better  return  for  the  funds  and 
expand  the  supply  of  mortgage  money 
for  the  Nation.  Pension  fund  assets  now 
exceed  $600  billion  and  are  expected  to 
exceed  $1  trillion  by  1990. 

Thus  even  if  only  10  percent  of  the 
pension  funds  invested  in  mortgages,  we 
could  almost  double  the  size  of  the  sec- 
ondary market.  Pension  fimds  are  the 


largest  single  additional  source  of  funds 
available  for  use  in  the  mortgage  market. 
Hopefully,  pension  funds  combined  with 
other  new  sources  of  funds  including  ver- 
tically integrated  realty  firms  such  as 
Merrill  Lynch  and  owner  assisted  fi- 
nancing will  be  able  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional sources  of  money  needed  to  finance 
the  housing  market  in  the  eighties. 

If  these  new  sources  of  money  are  to 
be  available  and  if  the  traditicxial  sources 
of  funding  are  to  remain  available,  the 
home  finance  industry  must  be  permitted 
to  develop  instruments  and  techniques 
that  will  allow  mortgage  lending  to  com- 
pete In  the  money  markets  with  other 
lending. 

That  process  has  begun.  We  have  sig- 
nificantly broadened  the  ability  of  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  to  use 
loan  Instnunents  that  are  competitive  In 
today's  economy.  Variable  rate  mort- 
gages, adjustable  rate  mortgages,  Cana- 
dian rollover  mortgages,  and  others  ffre 
becoming  available.  These  new  instru- 
ments will  allow  mortgage  lending  to 
compete  for  funds. 

As  we  have  broadened  the  ability  of 
private  financial  institutions  to  compete; 
we  have  not  broadened  FHA's  authority 
Today  FHA  is  still  limited  to  the  loans 
which  that  institution  has  made  for 
many  years.  The  fixed-rate,  30-year 
mortgage  remains  the  loan  available 
from  FHA.  But  that  loan  cannot  meet  the 
challenges  of  mortgage  finance  in  the 
eighties,  especially  for  the  first-time 
home  buyer.  FHA  must  have  the  author- 
ity to  develop  programs  and  policies  to 
meet  its  mandate. 

To  help  FHA  meet  the  demands  of  the 
future  and  the  needs  of  the  first-time 
home  buyer,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
FHA  Revitalization  Act  of  1981. 
The  legislation  wUl  provide: 
FHA  with  general  authority  to  experi- 
ment with  mnovative  financing  tech- 
niques; 

FHA  with  authority  to  develop  5-year 
rollover  mortgages  and  a  5-year  security 
to  finance  the  mortgages; 

FHA  with  authority  to  insure  new  con- 
dominium units  for  homeovraers  and 
investors; 

FHA  with  authority  to  Insure  homes 
on  leased  land; 

FHA  with  authority  to  provide  full 
financing  for  manufactured  housing; 

Authority  for  FHA  to  expand  its  insur- 
ance of  loans  on  inner  city  and  older 
homes  by  waiving  HUD  minimum  prop- 
erty standards  in  certain  instances  and 
making  refinancing  of  rehabilitated 
homes  easily  available;  and 

Expanded  loan  limits  for  condominium 
loans  and  two-  to  four-family  home 
loans. 

These  changes  are  critical  if  FHA  is 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
marginal  buyer  during  the  eighUes.  The 
conventional  mortgage  market  is  offering 
a  tremendous  array  of  low  downpay- 
ment,  insured,  innovative  loans  which 
have  enabled  67  percent  of  American 
families  to  purchase  homes.  Most  home 
purchases  should  and  can  be  financed  by 
the  private  sector.  But  there  will  continue 
to  be  marginally  qualified  buyers,  young 


families  and  others  for  whom  conven- 
tional financing  will  not  be  suitable. 

For  that  group,  innovative  FHA  pro- 
grams should  be  available.  But  such 
FHA  programs  are  not  available  today 
Except  for  the  graduated  payment 
mortgage,  FHA  has  not  been  an  inno- 
vator. OriginaUy  FHA  pioneered  low 
downpayment  mortgages,  mortgage  in- 
surance, secondary  financing,  30-year 
loan  terms,  and  a  variety  of  other  con- 
cepts that  are  now  widely  accepted  in  the 
private  market.  These  innovations  have 
aUowed  millions  of  Americans  to  become 
homeowners  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  purchase  a  home. 

But  FHA  has  not  been  an  innovator  in 
recent  years.  It  has  not  pioneered  the 
same  kind  of  exciting  new  concepts  as 
It  did  during  its  early  history.  FHA  has 
not  continued  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  first-time  home  buyer  as  it 
did  30  years  ago.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  new  spirit  at  FHA.  A  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  experimentation  that  has  not 
existed  at  FHA. 

To  spark  that  innovation  I  have  in- 
troduced this  legislation.  It  gives  FHA 
general  authority  to  develop  new  loan 
forms  and  techniques  and  it  directs  FHA 
to  adopt  a  nimiber  of  new  financing  al- 
ternatives that  have  already  "oeen  de- 
veloped by  the  private  sector.  But  the 
specific  programs  listed  in  the  legisla- 
tion is  not  exhaustive  and  is  not  meant  to 
be.  It  is  my  intention  that  FHA  use  the 
talent  that  exists  across  the  country  to 
develop  a  variety  of  new  programs  that 
will  meet  the  variety  of  needs  that  exist 
among  first-time  home  buyers. 

As  we  develop  new  lending  techniques 
and  expand  the  secondary  market  we 
should  be  careful  to  protect  the  lending 
resources  we  already  have.  Chief  among 
the  home  finance  institutions  are  savings 
and  loan  associations.  For  40  years 
S.  k  L.'s  have  been  the  major  source  of 
home  finance  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day these  same  institutions  are  suffering 
severe  problems  as  they  try  to  adopt  to 
incredible  market  changes  within  a  very 
restrictive  regulatory  framework. 

We  must  improve  the  health  of  the 
S.  &  L.'s  as  we  moderize  the  home  finance 
industry.  One  important  action  will  be  to 
remove  the  restrictions  that  prevent 
S.  k  L.'s  from  competing  in  today's  mar- 
ket. The  final  form  of  the  legislaUon  to 
accomplish  that  goal  is  still  being  de- 
veloped. But  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  I  feel  that  it  will 
restore  long-term  viability  to  the  S.  &  L. 
industry. 

Another  important  action  that  will 
provide  significant  assistance  to  S.  &  L.'s 
as  they  adjust  to  new  market  conditions 
is  the  Thrift  Partnership  Act  which  I 
intend  to  introduce  next  week.  This  bill 
will  enable  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  private  investors  to  trade  tax  losses 
on  old  unprofitable  mortgages  for  in- 
creased capital  contributions. 

Together,  these  three  bills  constitute 
the  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  re- 
structuring of  housing  finance  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  not  a  perfect  package.  In  fact, 
I  expect  to  see  a  number  of  amendments 
as  the  bills  move  through  the  committee 
process.  I  may  offer  amendments  myself. 
This  package  is  proposed  in  order  to 
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get  the  legislative  process  started.  The 
housing  situation  of  this  country  Is  so 
serious  that  we  cannot  wait  to  develop 
the  ultimate  in  housing  legislation.  We 
must  act  and  act  quickly.  By  introducing 
legislation  today,  we  can  begin  the 
process.  We  can  receive  comments  and 
suggestions.  We  can  hold  hearings.  And 
hopefully  we  can  pass  these  bills  before 
the  end  of  this  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.    1702 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congren  auembled, 

SHORT    TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"FHA  Revltallzatlon  Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  AtJTHORITY 

&K.  101.  Title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"rXPBUMENTAL    INSURANCE     AnTHOWTT 

"S«c.  247.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  insure 
under  any  provision  of  this  title  a  mortgage 
or  loan  which  has  an  adjustable  interest  rate, 
which  may  be  required  to  be  refinanced  prior 
to  the  end  of  amortization,  which  Involves 
the  payment  of  discount  points  by  the  buyer 
or  seller  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
nominal  interest  rate,  or  which  contains 
other  provisions  which  make  the  mortgage 
Ineligible  for  insurance  under  this  title. 

"(b)  NotwlthsUndlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  title— 

"  ( 1 )  the  principal  obligation  of  a  mortgage 
or  loan  Insured  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
not  exceed  such  percentage  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  property  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage or  loan  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  or 
loan  is  accepted  for  Insurance  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe;  and 

"(2)  the  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  subject 
to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  in- 
surance under  this  section  with  respect  to 
a  mortgage  or  loan  executed  by  a  mortgagor 
or  borrower  who,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, has  owned  a  dwelling  unit  within  the 
3  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  application 
for  insurance. 

"(d)  Section  245(c)  shall  apply  to  a  mort- 
gage or  loan  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion which  contains  graduated  mortgage 
provisions  if  such  provisions  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  246.". 

Sec.  102.  Section  203(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$76,000",  "$92,000", 
and  "$107,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$120,000".  "$180,000",  and  "$240,000",  re- 
spectively. 

TITLE   II— FIVE   YEAR   MORTOAOES 
Sec.  201.  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(q)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  section  any  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  To  be  tilglble  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  have  a  maturity  satisfsu;tory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed.  In  any  event, 
five  years  from  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
mortgage; 

"(B)  not  provide  for  complete  amortiza- 
tion aa  of  maturity;  and 


"(C)  bear  interest  at  the  consUnt  rate 
applicable  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  A  mortgage  insured  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  refinanced,  and  the  mortgage 
executed  to  refinance  such  earlier  mortgage 
may  be  insured  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section or  subsection  (b)  if  such  later  mort- 
gage Is  eligible  for  insurance  under  either 
subsection.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  302  (b)  (1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
section  203(q)"  after  "203(k)"  in  clause  (3) 
of  the  proviso. 

TITLE  III— CONDOMINIUMS 
Sec.  301.  Section  234(c)    of  the  National 
Housing   Act    is   amended    by   striking   out 
clause  (2)   and  by  redesignating  clause  (3) 
as  clause  (2). 

Sec.  302.  Section  234(e)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  a  blanket  mortgage  on  a  newly  con- 
structed multlfamlly  project  may  be  an 
amount  not  to  exceed,  for  such  part  of  the 
project  as  may  be  attributable  to  dwelling 
use  (excluding  exterior  land  improvements 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary),  70  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property.  In- 
cluding the  value  of  units  rented  by  the 
developer  for  not  to  exceed  6  years  and  units 
owned  by  investors,  as  of  the  date  construc- 
tion Is  completed.". 

Sec.  303.  Section  212(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
fifth  sentence. 

TITLE    IV— MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR 
HOMES   ON   LEASED   LAND 
Sec.  401.  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(r)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  with  respect 
to  dwelling  units  on  leased  land  where  the 
owner  of  the  dwelling  unit  has,  or  will  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  lease  have,  an  option  to 
purchase  the  land." 
TITLE   V— MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ON 

CERTAIN    HOMES 
Sec.  601.  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(s)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  section  any  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this 
subsection,  a  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
cluding sucii  initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  approve)  in  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  97  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property; 

"(B)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed.  In  any  event, 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  amortization  of  the  mortgage; 

"(C)  be  secured  by  a  dwelling  which  satis- 
fies standards  prescribed  under  the  National 
Manufactured  Housing  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974;  and 

"(D)  be  secured  by  a  dwelling  which  is 
affixed  to  a  slte-bullt  permanent  founda- 
tion.". 

TITLE    VI— PROPERTY    STANDARDS 
Sec.  601.  Section  203(k)    of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "acquisition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rehabilitation  or  the"  after  "(1)  the" 
In  paragraph  (2)(A)(i);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  A  loan  may  be  insured  under  this 
section  to  acquire  a  property  which  was  con- 


structed 30  or  more  years  prior  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  loan  if  the  property  complies 
with  applicable  local  health  and  safety  codes. 
Any  such  loan  may  be  refinanced  by  the  bor- 
rower and  insured  under  this  subsection  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  following  the  acquisi- 
tion if  the  maximum  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  to  refinance  does  not  exceed  97  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
as  of  the  date  of  the  refinancing  and  If  the 
property  complies  with  applicable  local 
health  and  safety  codes  as  of  the  date  of  re- 
flnanclng.".^ 


By  Mr.  QARN  (by  request) : 
S.  1703.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  thrift  institutions,  to  protect 
depositors  and  creditors  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

THKirr  iMSTrrtiTioNS  >EsnucTT7miNo  act 
or  isBi 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I  tun 
Introducing,  by  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Thrift  Institution's 
Restructuring  Act  of  1981,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  competitiveness  of  thrift  insti- 
tutions and  to  protect  the  depositors  and 
creditors  of  such  institutions. 

The  bill  would  broaden  the  investment 
power  and  earnings  ability  of  thrift  in- 
stitutions by  authorizing  them,  among 
other  things,  to  make  commercial  loans 
and  a  wider  variety  of  real  estate  loans, 
as  well  as  investing  in  a  greater  amount 
of  State  or  local  government  securities. 

The  legislation  would  also  broaden  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  reorganization,  merger,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  financially  troubled  thrift  in- 
stitutions. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  much 
effort  by  the  administration  and  the 
Bank  Board,  and  I  can  assure  my  fellow 
Senators  that  It  will  receive  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Banking  Committee. 

As  I  indicated  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  will 
be  introducing  a  bill  in  the  near  future 
to  deal  with  a  broader  range  of  issues 
than  are  treated  in  the  administration's 
legislation.  I  have  waited  to  introduce 
my  bill  in  order  to  be  able  to  review 
promptly  the  administration's  bill  and  to 
decide  whether  to  incorporate  parts  of 
it  in  my  bill.  I  anticipate  finalizing  and 
completing  my  bill  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Sectiok  Analysis  of  the  Tbbivt 

iNSTiTunoNB  Restructuring  Act  op  1981 

TITLE   l:    form   of  CHAPTER;    DEMAND   ACCOUNTS 

Section  101.  Title:  Section  101  states  that 
the  bUl  may  be  cited  as  the  "Thrift  InsUtu- 
tlons  Restructuring  Act  of  1981." 

Section  102.  Chartering  and  Purpose:  This 
section  would  revise  S6(a)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  ("HOLA")  to 
specify  that  the  Bank  Board  may  charter 
Federal  associations  known  as  Federal  sav- 
ings bnd  loan  associations  or  Federal  savings 
banks  and  that  the  purpose  of  such  activity 
shall  be  to  provide  thrUt  Institutions  for 
the  deposit  or  Investment  of  funds,  and  for 
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the  extension  of  credit  for  homes,  and  other 
goods  and  services.  Present  language  limit- 
ing the  chartering  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  ("FMSBs")  and  providing  them  with 
investment  and  activity  limitations  different 
from  those  of  Federal  S&Ls  basically  is  elimi- 
nated In  order  to  provide  a  parity  of  entitle- 
ments between  all  Federal  associations.  Con- 
sistent with  the  liberalization  of  stock  con- 
version options  and  association  investment 
authority  contained  In  the  bill,  references  In 
i  6(a)  to  Federal  associations  as  mutual  In- 
stitutions are  deleted,  and  the  purposes  of 
such  associations  are  widened,  as  Indicated 
previously,  beyond  the  current  exclusive 
focus  on  housing. 

Section  103.  Demand  Accounts  and  Capital 
Stock:  This  section  would  revise  {6(b)(1) 
and  (2)  of  the  HOLA.  Under  revised  i6(b) 
(1).  Federal  associations  would  be  able  to 
offer  any  customer  a  demand  account.  At 
present.  Federal  S&Ls  are  not  authorized  to 
offer  demand  accounts;  their  only  trans- 
actions account,  the  NOW  account,  is  statu- 
torily subject  to  a  30-day  notice  requirement. 
Because  NOW  accounts  are  not  available  to 
corporations  or  governments,  S&Ls  are  thus 
cut  off  from  a  profitable  source  of  transac- 
tions account  business.  Federal  MSBs  are  al- 
lowed to  offer  demand  deposits  to  customers 
with  which  they  have  a  business  loan  rela- 
tionship, and  are  thus  handicapped  to  a 
lower  degree. 

In  addition,  {  6(b)(1)  would  be  amended 
to  lower  the  statutory  notlce-of-wlthdrawal 
period  for  savings  accounts  (Including  NOW 
accounts)  to  fourteen  days  from  the  current 
thirty  days.  This  would  put  S&Ls  on  a  par 
with  commercial  banks  with  respect  to  this 
type  of  account. 

The  amendment  to  $  6(b)  (2)  would  delete 
an  existing  prohibition  against  the  Issuance 
of  capital  stock  by  Federal  S&Ls  and  sub- 
stitute an  explicit  grant  of  authority  to  is- 
sue such  stock.  The  current  prohibition  acts 
to  prevent  the  Bank  Board  from  authorizing 
Federal  stock  S&Ls  on  a  de  novo  basis,  for 
explicit  provisions  elsewhere  now  authorize 
Federal  stock  associations  on  a  conversion 
basis,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  con- 
tained In  i  6(b)  (2). 

Section  104.  Conversions  to  Federal  Char- 
ters: This  •sctloij  would  amend  5  5(1)  of  the 
HOLA  to  allow  any  institution  that  is  a  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  member  (or  is  eligible 
to  become  a  member)  to  convert  to  a  Fed- 
eral S&L,  a  Federal  savings  bank,  or  a  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  bank.  As  part  of  the  con- 
version process  (or  thereafter),  the  convert- 
ing (or  converted)  institution  could  change 
from  the  mutual  to  the  stock  form  (or  the 
reverse)  and  would  be  free  to  elect  to  des- 
ignate Itself  as  a  Federal  S&L,  a  Federal 
savings  bank,  or  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank,  regardless  of  Its  previous  denomina- 
tion. Present  law  does  not  allow  Federal 
stock  savings  banks,  and  does  not  authorize 
de  novo  charters  of  Federal  savings  banks  or 
of  Federal  stock  S&Ls.  Moreover,  current  law 
does  not  permit  state  stock  associations  to 
obtain  Federal  stock  charters  unless  they 
existed  as  stock  entitles  before  1976,  and  for- 
bid.s  chartering  of  Federal  stock  associations 
in  states  that  do  not  allow  state  stock  in- 
stitutions. Procedures  for  conversions  back 
to  state  institutions  would  be  changed 
slightly,  making  explicit  provision  for  con- 
version to  stock  institutions,  deleting  an  ob- 
solete reference  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  FSLIC  and  substituting  the  Bank  Board's 
General  Counsel,  and  striking  otwolete  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  Treasury  or  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation  ownership  of  Federal 
association  shares.  Persons  aggrieved  by  final 
action  of  the  Bank  Board  respecting  a  con- 
version would  be  provided  the  same  right 
of  review  currently  granted  in  such  cases  by 
I  «02(J)  (4)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Be- 
cause current  law  may  allow  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  to  engage  In  certain  activities 


and  make  certain  Investments  not  author- 
ized under  thU  bill,  revised  {  6(1)  (4)  would 
permit  FMSBs  that  converted  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  bin  to  continue  those  activi- 
ties or  investments  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  Bank  Board.  These  grandfathered 
rights  would  pass  to  the  successor  Institu- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  merger  or  consolida- 
tion. Grandfathering  also  would  continue  to 
be  extended  to  Federal  savings  banks  that 
convert  to  that  status  from  state  charters. 

Section  105.  Conversion  from  State  Mutual 
to  State  Stock:  This  section  would  amend 
extensively  {402(J)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  That  provision  governs  the  now-expired 
moratorium  on  mutual-to-stock  conversions, 
and  Is  substantially  obsolete.  Currently 
significant  provisions  that  would  be  dropped 
include  a  burdensome  annual  report  on  con- 
version activity,  and  a  prohibition  against 
creation  of  Federal  stock  institutions  In 
states  where  stock  associations  do  not  exist. 
As  revised,  {  402(J)  simply  would  retain  cur- 
rent FSLIC  Jurisdiction  over  state  mutual  to 
state  stock  conversions  involving  insured  in- 
stitutions, and  would  preserve  the  existing 
Judicial  appeal  procedure  available  to  per- 
sons aggrieved  by  agency  conversion  deci- 
sions. 

Section  106.  Technical:  This  section  would 
amend  S2(d)  of  the  HOLA  to  ensure  that 
statutory  references  to  Federal  S&Ls  In- 
clude all  Federal  savings  banks,  not  Just 
FMSBs. 

Section  107.  Technical:  This  section  would 
establish  the  duty  of  the  FSLIC  to  insiu-e  the 
accounts  of  all  Federal  savings  banks,  rather 
than  simply  FMSBs,  as  the  statute  currently 
provides. 

Section  108.  Technical:  This  section  would 
Include  Federal  savings  banJcs  within  the 
'istlng  of  entitles  defined  as  Insured  institu- 
tions for  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company 
Act  purposes. 

TITI.K   n:    INVESTMENTS 

Section  201.  Overdrafts:  This  section 
would  amend  S  6(c)(1)  (A)  of  the  HOLA  to 
provide  that  overdraft  loans  could  be  Issued 
with  respect  to  any  transactions  account  of 
a  f^ederal  association,  rathw  than  only 
against  NOW  accounts,  as  Is  currently  the 
case. 

Section  202.  Real  Property  Loans:  This 
section  would  amend  S  5(c)(1)(B)  of  the 
HOLA  to  allow  Federal  associations  to  Invest 
up  to  100  percent  of  their  assets  in  loans  se- 
cured by  locms  on  residential  or  nonresiden- 
tial real  property.  At  present,  {6(b)(1)(B) 
allows  100  percent  Investment  in  residential 
real  property  loans,  but  provides  an  exten- 
sive list  of  loan-to-value  ratios  that  must  be 
observed,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
security  property.  These  statutory  restric- 
tions would  be  eliminated  by  the  amend- 
ment. Under  current  law,  nonresidential  real 
estate  lending  is  limited  basically  to  20  per- 
cent of  assets,  and  the  loans  must  be  secured 
by  first  Hens  on  other  improved  real  estate. 
The  amendment  would  eliminate  the  per- 
centage-of-assets  and  first  Hen  restrictions, 
as  well  as  dispense  with  the  requirement 
that  the  real  estate  securing  the  loan  be  of 
any  particular  nature. 

Section  203.  Time  Deposits  in  S&Ls:  This 
section  would  amend  {5(c)(1)(G)  of  the 
HOLA  to  allow  associations  to  invest  in  each 
other's  time  and  savings  deposits.  Currently, 
associations  wishing  to  Invest  in  time  and 
savings  deposits  must  utilize  FDIC -insured 
commercial  banks,  except  to  the  limited  ex- 
tent authorized  under  12  U.S.C.  {  1730b. 

Section  204.  Governmental  Securities: 
This  section  would  amend  {5(c)(1)(H)  of 
the  HOLA  to  allow  Federal  associations  to 
Invest  up  to  100  percent  of  their  assets  in 
obligations  of  or  Issued  by  State  or  local 
governments.  At  present.  Investments  in 
such  securities  are  limited  to  general  obliga- 
tions, and  to  certain  housing-related  in- 
struments. 


Section  205.  Commercial  and  other  loans: 
This  section  would  amend  {5(c)(l)(L)  to 
allow  Federal  associations  to  Invest  up  to 
100  percent  of  their  assete  in  secured  or  un- 
secured loans  for  conunercial.  corporate, 
busine-ss  or  agricultural  purposes.  Federal 
S&Ls  currently  have  no  power  to  make  loans 
of  this  kind  and  FMSBs  can  only  make  com- 
mercial, corporate  Or  business  loans  to  the 
extent  of  5  percent  of  their  asseu,  and  only 
within  76  miles  of  the  institution's  home 
office.  The  section  would  replace  existing 
paragraph  (L),  dealing  with  loans  to  finan- 
cial institutions.  Loans  under  section  206 
could  be  made  to  one  borrower  only  to  the 
extent  a  national  bank  having  the  same  cap- 
ital and  surplus  could  lend  to  one  borrower 

Section  206  Technical:  Sections  204  and 
206  would  amend  existing  {  6(c)  (1)  (O)  and 
{5(c)  (4)  (C)  of  the  HOLA  to  remove  from 
{5(c)(4)(C)  existing  authority  for  Federal 
associations  to  invest  in  certain  Insured 
land  development  loans  and  place  such  au- 
thority in  {5(c)(l)(0).  This  is  merely  In- 
tended to  permit  an  easier  reading  of  {5(c). 
as  reorganization  wUl  place  the  land  devel- 
opment loans  in  a  provision  dealing  with 
other  insured  loans  of  similar  type,  and  will 
leave  revised  { 5(c)  (6)  (C)  to  deal  solely 
with  foreign  assistance  investments.  In  ad- 
dition, in  {6(c)(l)(0),  the  amendment 
would  change  the  name  of  the  "Urban 
Growth  and  New  Community  Development 
Act  of  1970"  to  the  "National  Urban  Policy 
and  New  Community  Development  Act  of 
1970." 

Section  207.  Corporate  Securities:  This 
section  would  amend  {5(c)(l)(P)  to  allow 
Federal  associations  to  invest  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  their  assets  In  commercial  paper 
and  corporate  debt  securities.  The  limit  on 
such  Investment  now  stands  at  20  percent. 
This  provision  would  renlace  authority  re- 
garding state  housing  corporation  Invest- 
ments that  Is  to  be  subsumed  under  sec- 
tion 204,  supra.  An  association  could  invest 
In  one  obligor  or  maker,  however,  only  to 
the  extent  allowable  for  a  national  bank 
having  the  same  capital  and  surplus  as  the 
association. 

Section  208.  Mutual  Funds:  This  section 
would  amend  {  5(c)  (1)  (Q)  of  the  HOLA  to 
allow  Federal  associations  to  Invest  In  a 
wider  variety  of  mutual  funds.  Currently, 
associations  are  restricted  to  Investing  in 
funds  having  portfolios  comprised  entirely 
of  asseu  which  they  could  invest  in  di- 
rectly. The  amendment  would  permit  in- 
vestments in  mutual  funds  having  port- 
folios consisting  primarily  of  assets  in 
which  associations  could  invest  on  a  direct 
basts. 

Section  209.  Consumer  loans:  This  section 
would  create  a  new  {6(c)(l)(R)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  authorizing  Invest- 
ments in  consumer  loans.  Including  inven- 
tory and  floor  planning  loans.  Without  the 
authority  to  make  loans  of  the  latter  two 
types,  the  effectiveness  of  the  power  to  ex- 
tend consumer  credit  is  substantially  dimin- 
ished. Present  law  limits  Federal  associa- 
tion consumer  loan  authority  to  20  percent 
of  assets. 

Section  210.  Additional  Investment  Op- 
tions: This  section  would  provide  further 
liberalization  of  the  investment  options 
open  to  Federal  associations. 

1.  Equipment  Leasing.  Revised  {5(c)(2) 
would  give  Federal  association  authority  to 
Invest  directly  In  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty. This  new  empowerment  would  enable 
associations  to  engage  in  equipment  leas- 
ing, an  activity  that  has  been  profitable 
for  the  commercial  banking  Industry. 

2.  Education  Loans.  Amended  $  5(c)  (3)  (A) 
would  expand  the  scope  of  the  current  6 
percent-of-assets  education  loan  authority 
to  Include  any  loan  for  educational  purposes. 
At  present.  Federals  may  make  such  loans 
only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  ex- 
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of  unlTWBlty,  coU«g*  or  rocwUonal 
•ducatloD. 

3.  Serrloa  OorpormtiOM.  UiMter  UMndAd 
15(c)(4)(B),  PedeT«a  MBOdatloM  would  b« 
•Ma  to  inTert  5  percent  ot  their  asset*  In 
their  «enrtce  oorpor»tlon  •ubsldUrlea  In- 
SMMI  of  the  3  percent  currently  authorlBed. 
Unlike  current  practice,  there  would  be  no 
Mq>llclt  statutory  requirement  th»t  a  portion 
of  the  Inveetment  authority  be  used  prlmmr- 
lly  for  community.  Inner-clty,  and  commu- 
nity devetopmenit  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  clarify  the  status  of  suhsldlarles 
of  service  corportitlons— eo-c»lled  "second- 
tJer"  service  corporations — by  specUlcaJly 
stipulating  tbat  primary  serrtce  corporation* 
would  be  able  to  Invest  In  such  enUtlee  re- 
gardless of  the  »tate-of-ch«rter  and  Stock 
ownership  reatrlctlone  thait  affect  Fvderal 
association  Inveetment  In  service  oorpora- 
tlons.  Assoc  latlone  are  only  permitted  to  in- 
vest In  service  corporations  chartered  In  their 
home  state,  and  whose  stock  Is  available  for 
purchase  only  by  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions headquartered  In  that  state,  and  a 
recent  V!B.  Dlstrlot  Coixrt  case  In  New  Jersey 
ln<Ucated  that  these  restrictions  likewise 
should  apply  to  investments  by  primary 
service  corporatlMis  In  their  subsidiaries. 

e.  Foreign  Aaslstanos  Investments.  See 
SeoUon  ao«. 

7.  Small  Business  Investment  Corporations. 
Nsw  f  8(c)  (4)  (D)  would  restore  authority  to 
Federal  associations  to  Invest  In  Small  Busl- 
nees  Lnvestment  Corpoiutlons  that  inadvert- 
ently was  deleted  from  5  5(c)  In  the  course 
of  the  reenactment  of  that  provision  by  Pub- 
lic Law  96-221.  This  replacee  authority  to 
Uwest  In  certain  state  wid  local  government 
Obligations  that  Is  to  be  subsumed  under 
section  204,  supra. 

SeoUon  211.  Incident*!  Activities:  This 
secUon  would  create  a  new  J  6(c)  (8)  that 
would  dartfy  the  power  of  Federal  assocla- 
tloDS  to  engage  In  activities  and  ventures 
Inddental  to  the  exercise  of  authority  con- 
ferred under  16(b)  or  (c).  For  Instance, 
questions  have  been  raised  ••  to  ttie  abUlty 
of  Federals  imder  current  law  to  form  )otnt 
ventures  with  investors  lx>  facilitate  the  sale 
at  low-ylekl  mortgages.  Given  the  present 
power  of  aseoclaUons  to  sell  nwrtgages,  new 
pMSgraph  (8)  would  remove  any  doubt  as 
to  the  authority  of  those  Institutions  to 
enter  Into  business  rtiatloneblps  designed  to 
facilitate  such  sale.  That  paragr^h  also 
would  remove  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of 
Federals  to  engage  In  oorreapondent  activi- 
ties. <md  to  Issue  money  orders  or  cashier's 
checks. 

Section  312.  Liquidity  Eligible  Invest- 
ments: This  section  would  amend  {  6A(b) 
(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
(13  n.S.C.  i  1438a(b)  (1)  (B))  to  specify  that 
members  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  could 
use  their  investments  In  time  and  savings 
deposits  In  other  members,  or  In  Institutions 
eligible  to  become  members  to  help  satisfy 
the  statutory  requirement  that  they  main- 
tain at  all  times  a  certain  amount  of  liquid 
assets.  Present  law  authorizes  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  to  count  toward  satisfaction  of 
this  liquidity  requirement  only  If  the  de- 
posits are  In  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  or 
commercial  banks. 

Section  313.  Overlapping  Jurisdiction: 
This  section  would  ensure  that  FSLIC- 
Insured  Institutions  would  continue  to  be 
exclusively  governed  by  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Holding  Company  Act  with  respect  to 
acquisitions  of  control  by  other  companies. 
Without  this  amendment,  such  Insured  In- 
stitutions conceivably  could  be  required  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  both  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Holding  Company  Act.  a  burdensome 
and  confusing  result. 

Section  214.  Limitation  on  branching  by 
Federal  associations:  This  section  would 
limit  Interstate  branching  by  Federal  asso- 


ciations to  those  which  have  an  asset  com- 
position such  that  they  qualify  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  so-called  "bad  debt  deduction" 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Further- 
more, retention  of  out-of-state  branches 
would  be  contingent  upon  the  Bank  Board's 
determination  that  total  assets  attributable 
to  branches  In  the  foreign  sUte  are  such  that 
those  branches,  taken  as  a  whole  (assuming 
they  otherwise  were  eligible),  would  qualify 
for  the  bad  debt  deduction.  FederaU  with 
exUtIng  Interstate  branches  would  be  grand- 
fathered, and  state  institutions  with  inter- 
state branches  that  convert  to  federal  char- 
ters would  likevrtse  not  be  forced  to  give  up 
their  out-of-state  faciliUes.  In  addition. 
Federals  would  be  able  to  branch  into  those 
states  that  permit  such  penetration  by  out- 
of-state  thrifts.  The  provision  clarifies  the 
fact  that  branches  resulting  from  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  granted  the  PSLIC  under 
section  301  of  the  bill  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  section  214  limitation.  Finally,  the 
section  would  allow  the  Bank  Board  to  give 
Federals  up  to  two  years  to  dispose  of  illegal 
branches. 

SecUon  316.  LlmlUUon  on  savings  and 
loan  holding  company  activities:  This  sec- 
tion would  limit  the  activities  permissible 
for  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
and  Its  non  S&L  subsidiaries  when  the  com- 
pany's S&L  subsidiary  acquires  an  asset  mix 
such  that  it  no  longer  qualifies  for  the  bad 
debt  deduction.  The  activities  thereafter 
permissible  would  be  those  available  to  mul- 
tiple savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries  under  12  U.S.C. 
i  1730a  (c)(2).  Affected  companies  would  be 
given  three  years  to  either  come  Into  con- 
formance or  sell  the  S&L  subsidiary, 
irru  m:  pbexmption  or  dob-on-baui  pbohi- 
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Title  HI  would  clarify  the  non-applicabil- 
ity to  federal  S&Ls  and  federal  savings  banks 
of  state  laws  prohibiting  exercise  by  lenders 
of  so-called  due-on-sale  clauses  that  stipu- 
late that  a  borrower's  mortgage  becomes  due 
when  he  sells  his  home.  The  question  of 
whether  state  or  federal  law  governs  the 
validity  of  such  clauses  is  a  frequent  subject 
of  litigation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  courts,  state  and  federal,  have 
ruled  that  federal  associations  are  governed 
exclusively  by  federal  law  In  this  area.  Title 
III  also  would  clarify  the  preemptive  effort 
of  federal  law  with  respect  to  national  banks 
and  federal  credit  unions. 

The  need  to  preserve  preemption  with  re- 
spect to  due-on-sale  is  acute.  Thrifts'  cur- 
rent earnings  problems  stem  directly  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  large  portfolios  of 
low-yield  fixed-rate  mortgages.  It  is  essential 
that  these  mortgages  be  "rolled-over"  and  re- 
placed with  Instruments  bearing  Interest 
more  In  keeping  with  the  rates  being  de- 
manded by  depositors  for  their  funds.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  mortgage  loans  roll- 
over roughly  every  7-8  years.  Where  due-on- 
sale  clauses  are  prohibited,  however,  effec- 
tively allowing  automatic  assumptions  of 
mortgages,  the  average  life  span  of  the  low- 
yield  mortgages  that  are  causing  so  much 
difficulty  for  thrifts  Increases  greatly,  since 
those  are  precisely  the  mortgages  that  sellers 
of  homes  wish  to  pass  along  to  prospective 
purchasers.  Thus,  the  negative  impact  on 
earnings  of  those  mortgages  in  such  local- 
ities can  be  expected  to  persist  far  into  the 
future,  diminishing  the  ability  of  affected 
thrifts  to  provide  competitive  yields  on  sav- 
ings and  attract  an  adequate  mortgage  lend- 
ing base.  In  addition,  due-on-sale  clauses 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  further  movement  by 
commercial  banks  Into  the  mortgage  lend- 
ing field. 

Specific  provision  would  be  made  in  the 
amendment  for  delegation  by  the  Bank  Board 
to  Its  staff,  or  to  the  staffs  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  or  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board,  of  authority  to 


issue  approvals  or  interpretations,  and  any 
lender  relying  In  good  faith  on  the  Bank 
Board's  regulations  or  on  Its  interpretations 
or  those  of  Its  staff  would  be  free  from  appli- 
cation of  state  law  penalties.  This  delega- 
tion and  good-faith  reliance  provision  would 
apply  as  well  to  the  Bank  Board's  existing 
authority  to  Implement  the  Federal  preemp- 
tion of  state  mortgage  usiuy  laws. 

TTTLK    IV :     BXTBAOBOINABT    AUTHOaiTT 

Section  401  and  403.  Emergency  Thrift  Ac- 
quisitions: These  sections  would  allow  the 
FSLIC,  regardless  of  any  other  law  (except 
antitrust  law)  to  authorize  an  Insured  In- 
stitution eligible  for  FSLIC  assistance  to 
merge  with  any  other  Insured  institution  or 
an  FDIC-lnsured  bank,  or  to  be  acquired 
by  any  holding  company.  This  would  enable 
the  FSLIC  to  arrange  mergers  of  Institutions 
across  state  lines  notwithstanding  Interstau 
branching  prohibitions,  and  to  let  holding 
companies  acquire  Institutions  other  than 
in  their  home  state,  or  without  regard  to  nor- 
mal activities  restrictions.  In  making  such 
authorizations,  the  paramount  consideration 
would  be  minimize  the  cost  to  the  FSLIC 
but  the  Corporation  would  have  to  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  arrange  transactions  in- 
volving: first,  institutions  of  the  same  type 
in  the  same  state:  second,  institutions  of 
the  same  type  in  different  states;  third, 
institutions  of  different  types  in  the  same 
state;  and,  fourth,  institutions  of  different 
types  In  different  states.  The  condition  prec- 
edent to  the  use  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  would  be  the  existence 
of  severe  financial  conditions  which  threaten 
the  stability  of  a  significant  number  of  In- 
sured institutions  or  of  Institutions  possess- 
ing significant  resources.  Under  section  401 
(b),  the  Federal  Reserve  could  approve,  in 
emergencies,  bank  holding  company  acquisi- 
tions of  thrifts,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  thrift's  primary  Federal  regulator. 

Section  403.  Emergency  Stock  Charter*: 
This  section  would  allow  the  Bank  Board  to 
authorize  (or  in  the  case  of  a  Federally-char- 
tered association,  require)  a  mutual  Institu- 
tion to  become,  or  merge  Into  a  newly  char- 
tered. Federal  stock  association,  regardless 
of  other  state  or  Federal  law.  These  authori- 
zations could  be  granted  only  with  respect 
to:  (1)  an  institution  in  receivership:  (3) 
an  Institution  that  has  contracted  to  receive 
FDIC  or  FSLIC  assistance;  or  (3)  an  Institu- 
tion the  stability  of  which  Is  threatened 
by  the  existence  of  severe  financial  condi- 
tions, provided  the  authorization  is  likely  to 
improve  its  financial  condition.  In  case* 
where  the  converting  Institution  is  FDIC- 
lnsured,  conversion  to  a  Federal  charter 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  indemnifica- 
tion agreement  between  the  FDIC  and  FSLIC 
that  would  be  negotiated  on  a  case-by-caae 
basis,  rather  than  being  tied  to  the  statutory 
Indemnification  provisions  applicable  to 
ordinary  conversions  Involving  changing  of 
deposit  Insurers. 

Section  404.  Assistance  to  Thrift  Institu- 
tions: This  section  would  allow  the  FSLIC 
to  provide  assistance  to  any  party  acquiring 
a  financially  troubled  Insured  Institution. 

Section  405.  Conservatorship  and  Receiver- 
ship Powers:  This  section  would  provide  the 
FSLIC  with  conservatorshlp/recelvershlp 
powers  over  State-chartered  Insured  institu- 
tions approximately  equal  to  those  which  It 
now  has  with  respect  to  Federal  associations. 
While  the  FSLIC  still  could  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  receiver  or  conservator  from  a 
State  authority,  and  operate  according  to  its 
regulation,  the  Bank  Board  would  be  able  to 
appoint  the  FSLIC  as  sole  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver of  a  State-chartered  Insured  institu- 
tion, superseding  and  preempting  any  state 
appointment,  upon  a  determination  that  the 
Institution  was  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound  con- 
dition to  transact  business,  had  substantially 
dissipated  its  assets,  or  had  assets  less  than 
its  obligations.  Under  current  law,  such  pre- 
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emptlve  power  exists  only  where  an  institu- 
tion actually  has  been  closed  or  a  State  re- 
ceiver has  been  appointed  for  at  least  15 
days,  where  grounds  exist  Identical  to  those 
required  to  appoint  a  receiver  or  conservator 
for  a  Federal  association,  and  an  account- 
holder  has  been  unable  to  obtain  a  full  with- 
drawal of  his  account. 

Section  406  also  would  clarify  the  fact  that 
when  the  FSLIC  acts  in  Its  capacity  as  a  re- 
ceiver of  a  Federal  association,  it  pays  the 
credit  obligations  of  that  Institution  only  in 
Its  capacity  as  receiver.  The  present  statutory 
language  raises  the  possibility  that  the 
FSLIC's  Insurance  fund  might  be  held  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  a  defaulted  Federal  asso- 
ciation. Additionally,  the  amendment  would 
allow  the  FSLIC  as  receiver  of  a  defaulted 
Institution,  to  make  such  disposition  of  the 
defaulted  institution  as  it  determines  to  be 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  association,  its 
savers  and  the  Corptoratlon  Itself.  Currently, 
an  anomalous  situation  exists  whereby  the 
ability  of  the  FSLIC  to  make  "such  other  dis- 
position" of  a  defaulted  S&L  as  Is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  its  Insured  members  applies  only 
to  state-charted  Insured  Institutions,  and  not 
to  Federal  associations. 

Section  406.  Assistance  to  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Members :  Section  406  would  allow 
the  Bank  Board,  upon  Its  determination  that 
severe  financial  conditions  exist  threatening 
the  stability  of  member  Institutions,  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  {  16  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  that  a  portion  of  net  earnings 
of  the  FHLBsnks  be  set  aside  semi-annually 
to  a  reserve  account,  and  allow  the  Banks  to 
pay  dividends  from  undivided  profits. 

Section  407.  Borrowing  Authority:  This 
would  allow  the  FSLIC  to  borrow  from  the 
PHLBanks,  as  long  as  the  rate  on  the  loan 
Is  not  less  than  the  FHLBanks'  marginal 
cost  of  funds,  and  the  loan  Is  adequately 
secured. 

Section  408.  Secondary  Insurance  Reserve: 
Section  408  would  permit  the  PSLIC,  when 
It  determines  extraordinary  financial  con- 
ditions exist  increasing  the  risk  to  it.  to  ter- 
minate the  payback  of  the  secondary  insur- 
ance reserve  and  to  use  the  reserve  exactly 
as  It  uses  the  primary  reserve.  The  payback 
could  continue  thereafter,  if  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law.  Under  present  law.  the 
FSLIC's  secondary  reserve  (now  approximate- 
ly $700  million)  is  required  to  be  paid  back 
to  Insured  institutions  imder  such  time 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  primary  reserve  and 
the  secondary  reserve  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
1'4  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  ac- 
counu  of  insured  members  of  all  insured 
Institutions.  The  secondary  reserve  at  pres- 
ent may  be  used  only  to  cover  losses  of  the 
Corporation,  and  only  to  the  extent  the  pri- 
mary reserve  is  not  available. 

TITLE  V:  MISCKLLANEOUS 

Section  601.  Delegations:  Section  601  would 
allow  the  Bank  Board  to  delegate  any  of  Its 
functions,  except  those  of  promulgating  reg- 
ulations, and  performing  adjudications.  The 
Federal  Reserve  already  has  similar  power 
under  12  U.S.C.  i  248. 

Section  602.  Payment  of  Attorneys'  Pees: 
This  section  would  clarify  that  a  court  may 
assess  attorneys'  fees  against  the  Bank  Board 
only  in  the  event  the  agency  loses  a  lawsuit 

Section  603.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Authority: 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
purchase  mortgage  loans  from  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration.  The 
amendment  particularly  would  assist  these 
agencies  in  the  orderly  management  of  their 
portfolios  of  acquired  mortgage  loans,  and 
facilitate  the  liquidation  of  the  mortgage 
»Mets  of  Institutions  under  their  co^rol 
rae  amendment  would  also  equate  the 
ra^MC's  purchase  authority  from  the  FDic 
and  NCUA  with  that  from  the  FSLIC  and  1^- 
nect  in  general  the  growing  use  of  the  Mort- 


gage Corporation's  programs  by  institutions 
other  than  S&L*. 

Subsection  (b)  would  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  mortgages  more  than 
one  year  old  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  could  purchase,  and 
would  clarify  that  such  mortgages  could  be 
purchased  from  the  FDIC,  PSLIC  and  NCUA. 
The  amendment  would  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  special  placement  and  other  types 
of  transactions  that  allow  residential  mort- 
gage lenders  to  sell  older,  low-yielding  mort- 
gages in  negotiated  arrangements.  This 
would  improve  the  liquidity  positions  of 
portfolio  lenders,  and  help  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980 
by  allowing  mortgage  lenders  to  adjust  to 
more  volatile  Interest  rate  fluctuations. 

Subsection  (c)  would  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  buy  secured  second  mortgages  where 
the  proceeds  are  used  for  purposes  other  than 
those  already  statutorily  specified.  This  au- 
thority parallels  that  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

Section  504.  CoUaterallzation  of  FHLBank 
Advances:  Section  504  would  strike  the  ex- 
tensive and  detailed  statutory  collateraliza- 
tlon  requirements  appearing  In  S  10  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  and  give  the 
Bank  Board  authority  to  prescribe  what 
should  constitute  acceptable  security.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  correct  a  technical  omission 
connected  with  the  recent  liberalizing  by 
Congress  of  the  stock-to-advances  ratio  that 
must  be  observed  by  FHLBank  members. 

Section  505.  Insurance  of  Accounts  in 
Mergers:  This  section  would  provide  that  de- 
positors who  have  accounts  in  a  PSLIC-ln- 
sured  Institution  that  merges  Into  another 
such  Institution  In  which  they  have  accounts 
will  be  able  to  have  separate  Insurance  for 
the  two  accounts  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
Authority  to  offer  short-term  dual  coverage 
of  this  type  already  Is  possessed  by  the  PDIC. 

Section  506.  Deletion  of  Obsolete  Stock- 
holding Requirements:  Section  506  would 
delete  obsolete  language  In  S  6(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  that  operates  to 
require  a  handful  of  FHLBank  members  to 
hold  stock  in  excess  of  the  one  percent  of 
aggregate  loan  principal  level  applicable  to 
all  other  members. 

Section  507.  Compensation  of  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Advisory  Council  Members- 
Section  507  would  allow  the  Bank  Board 
to  compensate  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Advisory  Council,  subject 
to  the  llmltaoons  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  ThU  would  be  particularly 
useful  in  attracting  public  Interest  members 
of  the  FSLAC,  who  currently  serve  at  a  con- 
siderable financial  sacrifice  because  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  traveling  expense  reim- 
bursement currently  available  to  them. 

Section  608.  Withdrawal  from  FHLBank 
Membership:  Section  508  would  require 
an  Institution  withdrawing  voluntarily 
from  FHLBank  membership  to  pay  prepay- 
ment penalties  In  connection  with  liqiUdat- 
Ing  any  Indebtedness  It  owes  the  Bank,  as- 
suming the  contract  governing  the  Indebted- 
ness calls  for  Imposition  of  such  penalties. 
In  addition,  section  508  would  prevent  in- 
stitutions leaving  the  FHLBank  System  from 
reentering,  except  in  connection  with  re- 
ceiving PSLIC  Insurance  of  accounts,  and 
would  set  a  deadline  for  applying  for  mem- 
bership for  current  nonmembers  and  newly 
chartered  institutions,  beyond  which  the 
option  of  FHLBank  membership  no  longer 
would  be  available,  except,  again.  In  con- 
nection with  receiving  FSLIC  insurance  of 
accounts.^ 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATER)  : 

S.  1704.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  U.S.  gold  coins;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


rREE  MARKET  COLD  COINAGE  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tions of  creating  an  international  stcuid- 
ard  of  stable  value  has  been  the  concern 
of  international  monetary  theoristB  and 
policymakers  alike,  especiaUy  in  periods 
when  the  international  monetary  system 
was  ailing  and  proposals  for  reform  were 
put  forward.  These  proposals  have  gen- 
erally fallen  into  two  brocul  categories. 
One  category  links  the  international 
standard  to  a  commodity  or  a  basket  of 
commodities.  The  other  group  of  pro- 
posals favors  the  creation  of  a  credit- 
based  international  reserve  asset  by  an 
internationally  controlled  world  central 
bank.  Recently,  in  the  United  States, 
popular  opinion  has  been  increasingly 
toward  adopting  proposals  of  the  former 
type,  that  is,  the  gold  standard. 

However,  despite  the  growing  trend  to- 
ward returning  to  a  gold  standard, 
there  has  been  little  discussion  as  to  the 
type  of  standard.  In  the  October  1961 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Law  and  Eco- 
nomics, Milton  Friedman  discussed  the 
issue  of  a  real  and  pseudo  gold  standard. 
A  real  standard  allows  the  market  to 
evaluate  the  value  of  one  commodity 
against  the  value  of  another  commodity. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Free  Mar- 
ket Gold  Coinage  Act  with  cosponsors. 
Helms.  Goldwater,  and  McClure,  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  gold  coins 
as  an  alternative  lawful  or  legal  tender 
without  abandoning  the  dollar  and  with- 
out fixing  the  price  of  gold.  My  bill  is 
designed  to  put  the  two  systems  of  cur- 
rency into  direct  competition,  and  to  let 
the  market  choose,  at  the  margin  and 
over  a  long-run  period  of  time,  which 
kind  of  currency  shall  predominate. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
"Going  for  Solid  <jold"  by  Joe  Cobb,  di- 
rector of  economic  analysis  for  the 
Washington-based  Coimcil  for  a  C«n- 
petitive  Economy,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  1981  issue  of  Reason  maga- 
zine, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

QotNG  roB  Solid  Gold 
(By  Joe  Cobb) 
What's  the  connection  between  "choice  in 
currency"  and  all  the  traditional,  long- 
standing calls  for  "putting  the  United  States 
back  on  a  gold  standard"?  And  what  does 
choice  in  currency  amount  to,  anyway?  Ze- 
nith versus  Sony  versus  RCA  televisions,  or  a 
Rabbit  versus  a  Dodge  Omni  versus  a  Che- 
vette — these  Involve  consumer  choices:  but 
the  money  people  put  on  the  line  In  making 
those  choices  .  .  .? 

Yes,  monetary  units  too  could  be  open  to 
Individual  choice,  suggested  F.  A.  Hayek, 
venerable  head  of  the  Austrian  school  of 
economics,  in  1976.  At  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  New  Orleans-based  National 
Committee  for  Monetary  Reform  (James 
Blanchard's  one-man  organization  that  had. 
along  with  Segermark  and  Senator  Helms, 
pushed  C<»gress  to  relegallze  gold  owner- 
ship) ,  Hayek  proposed  a  nearly  heretical  Idea 
to  all  the  gold  bugs  In  attendance.  The  issue 
is  not  a  gold  standard,  he  Implied,  but  let- 
ting Individuals  in  a  free  market  exercise 
freedom  of  choice  In  the  monetary  units 
they  use. 

Why,  he  asked,  shouldn't  the  British  for 
example,  plagued  by  high  rates  of  Inflation 
in  the  pound  sterling,  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct business  in  London  In  Swiss  franca? 
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Why  should  there  be  a  monopoly  In  each  na- 
tion regarding  money?  The  Idea  Is  deceptive- 
ly subUe.  Hayek  had  discovered— or  at  least 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  gold  bugs— 
the  fact  that  Oreshams  Law  works  In  re- 
verse when  the  prices  of  different  monetary 
units  are  free  to  change  according  to  supply 
and  demand.  ^    ^ 

Old  Sir  Thomas  Oresham  served  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  In  the  16th  century  and  Is  given 
credit  for  Oresham's  Law:  Bad  money  drives 
out  good  money.  When  sliver  was  cheap  and 
gold  was  dear,  the  people  would  pass  silver 
from  hand  to  hand  and  keep  their  gold  un- 
der the  mattresses;  when  sUver  became  rela- 
tively scarce,  the  gold  came  into  circulation 
and  the  silver  disappeared  Into  savings  and 
hoarding. 

But  when  Gresham  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  conversion  rate  (or  price)  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  was  fixed  by  law.  Pro- 
fessor Hayek  simply  observed  that  bad 
money  does  not  drive  out  good  when  mone- 
tary prices  fluctuate.  If  different  types  of 
pi«)er  money  were  put  into  mutual  compe- 
tition, he  suggested,  people  could  refuse  bad 
money  (money  with  declining  purchasing 
power)  and  Insist  upon  good  money  in  set- 
ting prices  or  holding  cash  balances.  The 
less-preferred  units  would  disappear  If  no- 
body wanted  to  use  them  In  commerce,  and 
toKT  ot  this  reeult  would  serve  as  a  restraint 
upon  inflatlon-prone  central  banks. 

80  now  there  were  not  Just  one  but  two 
proposals  for  ending  the  Fed's  devasUtlon 
of  the  economy:  Impose  the  discipline  of 
gold,  or  Impose  the  discipline  of  consumer 
choice.  When  the  Cholce-ln-Currency  Com- 
mission made  Its  appearance  In  the  spring 
of  1981,  It  planted  one  foot  In  each  camp. 
It  would  call  for  Hayek's  classic  principle  of 
competition,  but  that  competition  In  the 
domestic  U.S.  market  would  be  between  Fed- 
eral Reserve  dollars  and  gold  coins. 

Why  not  Just  stick  with  the  traditional 
idea  of  a  gold  standard?  It  would  try  to 
"make  the  dollar  as  good  as  gold"  by  fixing 
the  conversion  rate  between  dollars  and 
gold.  To  maintain  the  parity,  the  Fed  would 
be  required  to  hold  the  supply  of  dollars 
proportional  to  the  Treasury's  gold  re- 
serves— and  everyone  knows  how  likely  the 
Fed  Is  to  follow  such  instructions. 

Moreover,  this  kind  of  proposal  has  faced 
political  difficulties  because  It  Is  all-or- 
nothing:  m  accepting  the  classic  gold  stand- 
ard, people  must  agree  to  a  p«urt;lcular  con- 
version rate.  Should  It  be  36  dollars  to  one 
ounce  of  gold?  450  to  one?  600  to  one? 
Should  It  ever  be  changed?  Certainly  the 
economists  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  an 
appropriate  ratio,  and  so  "the  gold  stand- 
ard" has  remained  controversial. 

The  gold  standard  a  la  Cholce-ln-Cur- 
rency, on  the  other  hand,  would  not  attempt 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold. 
It  would  instead  leave  both  the  price  and 
the  quantity  of  monetary  units  to  be  de- 
termined In  the  marketplace.  Supply  and 
demand  would  govern  the  conversion  rate, 
reflecting  people's  perceptions  of  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  competing  currencies. 

The  Fed  would  be  constrained  to  "keep 
the  dollar  as  good  as  gold"  by  the  choices 
of  wage  earners,  business  owners,  and  Inves- 
tors. If  people  were  cashing  in  their  dollars 
for  gold  and  demanding  payment  and  inter- 
est In  gold,  the  Fed  would  know  that  It  had 
left  the  printing  press  running  too  long.  If 
people  were  amiably  accepting  either  cur- 
rency, it  would  know  that  equilibrium 
reigned. 

Best  of  all.  If  the  Fed  did  let  the  dollar 
Blip  In  value,  the  people  would  have  an 
alternative.  Freedom  of  choice  In  currency 
would  mean  that  government  could  no 
longer  subject  Its  citizens  to  the  tyranny 
of  inflation. 

What  can  the  Federal  Reserve  possibly  say 
against  the  Idea?  That  It   wouldn't  work? 


Who  would  believe  that  In  a  free-market 
economy,  freedom  of  choice  wont  work?  The 
real  Issue  will  become  the  Fed's  monopoly 
of  the  currecny. 

Even  Milton  Friedman,  who  has  never 
given  his  blessing  to  a  gold  standard  but 
has  Instead  argued  for  a  monetarist  propostU 
to  end  inflation  by  keeping  the  money  sup- 
ply imder  tight  rein — won't  he  have  to  en- 
dorse the  idea?  Has  he  not  written  a  book 
with  the  title  Free  to  Choose  and  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  empirical  testing  of 
economic  theories?  If  the  Fed  really  Is  as 
capable  of  controlling  the  monetary  system 
as  Friedman  contends,  then  It  could  man- 
age the  dollar  supply  In  such  a  way  that 
the  public  would  continue  to  demand  dol- 
lars Instead  of  gold  coins. 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments  for 
the  gold-coin  choice-ln-currency  prooosal  is 
the  idea  of  "disaster  Insurance."  During  the 
1923  hyperinflation  In  Germany,  people  were 
able  to  use  British  pounds,  French  francs, 
and  US  dollars  as  alternative  monetary  units, 
as  well  as  bartering  with  various  common 
commodities.  If  the  US  money  and  banking 
system  should  collapse,  however,  there  would 
be  no  alternative  currency  for  Americans  to 
use.  Society  would  collapse  economically  as 
well  as  politically. 

In  the  novel  Alas  Babylon  by  Pat  Frank, 
the  United  States  suffers  a  nuclear  attack 
and  the  small  Florida  community  that  sur- 
vives It  undergoes  a  social  convulsion.  The 
local  banker  is  one  of  the  first  to  commit 
suicide. 

Economists  know  that  the  monetary  sys- 
tem is  of  central  importance  in  a  market 
economy,  because  all  prices  and  all  account- 
ing statements  are  quoted  In  units  of  money. 
In  order  for  the  new  cxirrency  to  function 
as  disaster  insurance,  It  must  be  named  In  a 
way  that  ensures  its  soundness. 

Where  did  the  "<*ollar''  <xax»  from?  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  large  silver  coin 
of  similar  name  valued  for  its  quality,  and 
people  began  to  quote  prices  In  its  name. 
Prices  In  a  free  market  provide  Information 
about  the  relative  values  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  there  is  very  little  cost  to  obtaining 
this  information.  A  high-quality  physical 
referent  for  the  monetary  "unit-name"  In 
which  prices  are  quoted  is  important  for  the 
emergence  of  a  free-market  system. 

The  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  In  common 
circulation  In  the  13  colonies,  so  Thomas 
Jefferson  proposed  that  It  become  the  stand- 
ard unit  for  the  new  U.S.  decimal  currency. 
The  U.S.  government  didn't  Invent  the 
money  of  the  new  nation,  but  it  did  "trade- 
mark" it.  Within  a  hundred  years,  the  trade- 
mark had  already  replaced  the  metal  coin 
Itself  as  the  Important  thing  In  financial 
dealings.  The  government  was  able  to  issue 
legal-tender  greenbacks  with  its  trademark 
alone,  and  people  h«d  to  take  them  at  their 
face  value  instead  of  coins. 

In  Britain,  the  pound  sterling  Is  an  ob- 
solete name  for  a  weight  of  silver,  although 
from  1774.  gold  was  the  exclusive  legal  tender 
imtll  the  Bank  of  England's  pound  sterling 
notes  displaced  gold  coins  from  most  Inter- 
national conunerce  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  People  disagree  about  whether 
the  banknotes  were  merely  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  gold  or  silver  on  deposit  or  whether 
they  represent  a  dishonest  expansion  of  cir- 
culating credit  with  nothing  to  back  them, 
but  the  only  thing  that  allowed  the  bank- 
notes to  gain  currency  status  was  their  use 
of  the  government's  trademark.  Similar  his- 
tories can  be  told  about  the  franc,  the  mark 
the  lira,  etc. 

Edward  Gibbon  wrote  in  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  "Augustus 
was  sensible  that  mankind  Is  governed  by 
names,"  and  It  Is  still  very  true  today.  The 
name  of  the  monetary  unit  is  of  central  Im- 
portance to  the  new  gold  standard. 

It  la  vary  difficult  for  the  ordinary  citizen 


to  avoid  confusion  when  It  comes  to  fi- 
nance, inflation,  or  monetary  theory.  John 
Maynard  Keynes  wrote :  "Lenin  was  certainly 
right.  There  Is  no  subtler,  no  surer  means 
of  overturning  the  existing  basis  of  society 
than  to  debauch  the  currency.  The  process 
engages  all  the  hidden  forces  of  economic 
law  on  the  side  of  destruction,  and  does  It  In 
a  manner  which  not  one  man  In  a  million 
Is  able  to  diagnose." 

This  Is  why  most  Americans  believe  that 
wage  and  price  controls  are  a  good  Idea.  They 
believe  that  If  prices  rise.  It  Is  somehow  the 
work  of  the  merchants,  not  the  depreciation 
of  the  familiar  monetary  unit.  Since  prices 
are  quoted  In  the  standard  "name,"  It  Is 
perceived  as  the  flxed  element  In  the  lan- 
guage of  prices — the  proper  noun  In  the  syn- 
tax of  our  basic  economic  information  sys- 
tem. Only  a  little  reflection  shows  us,  though, 
that  the  real  values  of  commodities  and  serv- 
ices are  elements  that  change  only  slowly 
over  time,  as  productivity  Improves.  Tet 
there  is  something  comfortable  about  the 
old  "dollar"  even  though  today  It  is  merely 
the  name  of  an  electronic  Impulse  in  the 
computer  of  your  bank,  or  the  word  by  which 
you  Identify  the  ciphers  on  your  credit  card 
receipts. 

Perhaps  the  central  principle  of  a  good 
monetary  system  is  that  stated  by  John 
Locke  In  1695:  The  "unit  was  and  should 
be  a  definite  weight  of  bullion,  which  must 
not  be  altered."  Bullion — pure,  "noble" 
metal.  Definite  weight.  The  monetary  system 
should  emerge  from  the  common  system  of 
weights  and  measures:  it  should  not  be  "in- 
vented" by  government  as  an  artificial  de- 
nomination of  weight.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate historical  accident  that  the  common 
coin  in  the  13  colonies  was  not  precisely  an 
ounce  of  sliver,  which  might  have  gone  by  the 
name  "one  ounce"  without  the  government 
trademark  "silver  dollar." 

F.  A.  Hayek  has  compared  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nation's  monetary  system  to  the 
evolution  of  Its  common  language — a  prod- 
uct of  human  action  but  not  of  human  de- 
sign; a  spontaneous  order.  Because  the  "dol- 
lar" has  come  down  through  history  as  the 
unit  of  accounting.  It  may  seem  natural 
that  the  name-unit  of  the  new  currency 
should  be  "dollar"  also.  Yet,  for  the  reasons 
that  John  Locke  put  forth,  the  Idea  of  a 
"gold  dollar"  must  be  rejected. 

Dollar  is  not  a  unit  of  weight,  even 
though  it  once  described  a  silver  coin  that 
had  a  fixed  weight:  371.25  grains  of  fine 
silver,  as  defined  In  the  coinage  act  of  1792. 
If  the  monetary  unit  Is  named  differently 
from  the  deflnltlve  weight,  specifying  its 
weight  becomes  a  government  prerogative. 
Then  It  Is  easy  for  the  government,  by  re- 
defining that  weight,  "to  debauch  the  cur- 
rency," as  Keynes  noted,  "In  a  manner  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  Is  able  to  diag- 
nose." 

Because  people  use  the  familiar  name  to 
quote  prices,  the  government's  trademark  on 
the  coinage  can  become  the  unit  of  account- 
ing In  lieu  of  a  unit  of  weight.  This  Is 
precisely  the  shift  In  meaning,  however,  that 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  any  modern  mone- 
tary reform.  If  a  coin  is  named  by  its  unit  of 
weight,  what  citizen  would  be  fool  enough 
not  to  perceive  his  government's  skulduggery 
were  the  pound  or  the  ounce  or  the  gram  an- 
nounced no  longer  to  amount  to  its  former 
quantity?  Every  man  in  a  million  would  scoff 
if  the  government  tried  to  tell  him  that  a 
gram  of  gold  did  not  equal  a  gram  of  iron. 

Any  "gold  dollar"  currency  would  inevita- 
bly be  afflicted  by  the  problem  of  Gresham's 
Law.  The  coins  would  never  circulate,  because 
they  would  be  seen  as  more  valuable  than 
the  paper  currency  with  the  same  name  (and 
hence  with  a  flxed  price  ratio).  The  bad 
money  would  drive  out  the  good,  and  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  pretending  that  the  paper 
was  "as  good  as  gold."  This  Is  why  the  United 
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States,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  slipped  so 
easily  off  the  gold  standard  in  1933.  due  to 
the  tendency  for  gold  coins  to  remain  In 
vaults. 

To  avoid  the  problem  with  government 
trademarking.  the  deflnlte  weight  prescribed 
by  Locke  should  be  the  common  unit  of 
weight.  For  the  new  gold  currency,  we  have, 
therefore,  two  choices:  grams  or  ounces. 
Which  unit  has  a  single  deflnitlon?  Which 
unit  has  four  deflnitlons?  (Hint:  gold-grams 
is  superior  In  this  respect.)  Another  consid- 
eration counting  In  favor  of  the  gram  Is  that 
It  Is  the  unit  of  weight  In  which  every  other 
law  material  In  international  commerce  la 
measured. 

A  gram  of  gold  this  year  is  worth  about 
tlS.OO.  which  would  make  a  10-gram  and  a 
S-gram  gold  coin  about  the  right  size  for 
many  commercial  transactions.  (For  quick 
mental  conversion,  a  gold  price  of  9466.55/oz. 
would  be  exactly  »15.00/gram.)  A  10-gram 
goldptece  would  be  about  the  size  of  the  US 
quarter  dollar,  and  a  5-gram  goldplece  would 
be  about  the  size  of  a  US  penny. 

The  flrst  section  of  the  Gold  Coinage  Act 
proclaims  that  "It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  at  a  free  market  price. "  The  Idea  Is  that 
private  mints,  like  the  Gold  Standard  Cor- 
poration In  Kansas  City,  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  produce  free-market  coins  and 
not  be  displaced  by  the  US  Treasury's  coin- 
age. 

Why  should  the  government  manufacture 
and  issue  coins  at  all?  Wouldn't  a  free- 
market  gold  coinage  most  properly  come  en- 
tirely from  private  sources  instead  of  from 
ttie  US  BJlnt?  Nobody  can  quarrel  with  the 
logic  here,  but  In  practical  terms  It  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  gold  bullion  out  of  Port  Knox 
and  Into  private  hands — and  there  is  enor- 
mous political  opposition  to  the  selling  of 
bullion  In  large  quantities  for  depreciating 
dollars. 

The  development  of  central  banking  and 
legal-tender  laws  In  England  during  the 
period  of  lalssez-falre  for  everything  else 
should  be  instructive  to  us  if  the  objective 
of  the  new  gold  standard  Is  to  prevent  an 
eventual  remonopolization  of  the  currency 
by  government.  In  England,  following  the 
Vapoleonic  wars,  the  Bank  of  England  had 
all  the  gold.  For  reasons  of  physical  con- 
venience and  safety,  nobody  saw  any  prob- 
lem with  this  de  facto  monopoly. 

A'ter  1S44,  the  law  specifled  a  100  percent 
reserve  for  each  Bank  of  England  note  (but 
not  for  the  loans  the  Bank  of  England  would 
make  against  the  bank  notes);  so  the  prac- 
tice of  central  banking  seemed  like  a  natural 
monopoly.  In  retrospect,  we  now  can  see 
why  this  was  a  dangerous  political  arrange- 
ment. The  gold  in  a  central  vault  might  be 
most  secure  from  petty  robbery,  but  It  Is 
most  vulnerable  to  grand,  political  larceny. 
Moreover,  the  most  Important  element  in 
the  gold-coin  standard  is  the  existence  of 
the  coinage,  so  that  people  can  quote  the 
coins  as  price  units  for  goods  and  services. 
Relatively  few  gold  coins  would  have  to  be 
Issued  by  the  US  Treasury  before  the  coin- 
age would  begin  to  be  used  to  denominate 
some  kinds  of  transactions.  Given  the 
famous  inefficiency  of  the  Post  Office  and 
other  government  service  agencies,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  private  mints 
would  supply  most  of  the  actual  gold  coins 
in  circulation  unless  the  coins  were  mar- 
keted to  the  public  as  an  alternate  source 
of  funding  for  the  federal  budget  deflclt. 

The  process  of  quoting  prices  In  terms  of 
gold  coins  is  the  fundamental  thing  about 
a  gold-coin  standard.  The  creation  of  myriad 
private  caches  of  coins  is  an  Important  part 
of  the  "disaster  Insurance"  scenario,  and 
this  can  be  partially  satisfied  by  "unof- 
flclal"  coins:  but  the  gold-coin  standard 
will  not  have  taken  root  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  until  people  quote  prices 


In  terms  of  it.  ThU  U  the  basic  reason  why 
an  official  coinage  needs  to  be  created.  This 
would  open  the  way  for  the  most  logical  use 
of  a  gold  coinage  by  the  free  market-in  the 
long-term  capital  markets. 

As  a  tool  In  the  market,  money  facili- 
tates "indirect  exchange"  by  providing 
something  that  a  seller  of  goods  can  accept 
with  some  confldence  that  other  sellers  will 
accept  it  from  him  later.  Any  Indirect  ex- 
change, however,  that  skips  over  several, 
perhaps  lengthy,  periods  of  time — as  In  the 
long-term  bond  market — exposes  the  bond 
buyers  (lenders)  to  a  uniquely  dangerous 
kind  of  risk. 

The  xaaXn  risk  In  modern  times  Is  not  so 
much  "default  risk"  but  "inflation  risk" — 
will  the  monetary  units  In  which  the  debt 
Is  to  be  repaid  be  worth  as  much  in  the  fu- 
ture? A  bond  expert  can  evaluate  the  degree 
of  default  risk  and  classify  a  bond  as  Aaa  or 
Baa  and  recommend  a  higher  Interest  rate 
for  the  lower-graded  bonds;  but  how  can 
anyone  tell  you  what  the  link  is  between 
the   "1981-dollar"  and  the  "2001 -dollar"? 

Since  1977  there  has  been  no  restriction 
on  the  use  of  gold  clauses  in  contracts,  so 
hypothetlcally  the  process  should  emerge; 
but  It  hasn't  yet  to  any  noticeable  degree. 
Why  not?  Could  the  reason  be  that  nobody 
trusts  gold  clauses  so  long  as  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  prices  Is  still  the  "dollar"?  If  dol- 
lars are  the  exclusive  legal  tender,  what 
would  prevent  some  future  abrogation  of 
gold  clauses? 

There  seems  to  be  an  underlying  process 
In  the  free  market,  or  more  particularly  In 
the  price  system,  that  causes  trade  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  common  unit  of  account- 
ing— because  that  is  what  the  courts  would 
rely  on  if  the  contract  had  to  be  enforced. 
Similarly,  many  civil  actions  in  court  don't 
Involve  contracts  under  which  the  parties 
might  have  protected  themselves  with  a  gold 
clause.  When  someone  smashes  your  car  or 
disrupts  your  business  through  negligence, 
you  don't  have  a  contract — yet  you  might 
ask  a  Judge  to  assess  damages.  Sometimes  a 
Judgment  can  take  years  of  litigation.  The 
main  change  in  existing  law  made  by  the 
Free  Market  Gold  Coinage  Act  Is  the  prin- 
ciple that  Individuals  in  court,  and  in  their 
dealings  with  the  government  itself,  should 
have  the  right  to  vise  the  unit  of  weight  of 
gold  to  denominate  the  value  at  stake. 

The  real  key  to  the  freedom  of  choice  in 
currency  movement  is  the  basic  human  right 
to  choose  and  use  gold  coins  recognized  by 
statute.  Congressman  Crane's  bill,  the  Free 
Market  Gold  Coinage  Act.  is  Just  one  spe- 
cific proposal  that  meets  all  the  criteria.  It 
is  really  less  of  a  coinage  act  than  it  Is  a 
"monetary  constitution"  for  official  trans- 
actions. In  the  process  of  creating  a  coinage, 
the  bill  would  simultaneously  provide  a 
numeraire  for  long-term  capital  transactions 
and  eliminate  the  monopoly  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  over  the  currency. 

In  contrast,  the  traditional  gold-standard 
proposals,  which  would  legislate  a  "gold 
cover"  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System — or 
to  fix  the  quantity  of  dollars  it  issues  based 
on  the  Treasury's  holdings  of  gold — is  very 
much  antithetical  to  the  choice-ln-currency 
Idea.  First,  because  a  "gold  cover"  would  not 
put  gold  coins  into  circulation.  It  would  not 
satisfy  the  disaster-insurance  requirement; 
and  second,  because  the  expansion  of  the 
money  sunply  would  still  be  a  monopoly  of 
the  government,  there  would  be  no  genuine 
halt  to  price-index  inflation. 

When  the  British  adopted  Peel's  Act  In 
1844.  requiring  100  percent  gold  backing  for 
Bank  of  England  notes,  they  nevertheless 
had  to  suspend  the  act  in  1866.  Walter  Bage- 
hot  reported  in  his  classic  Lombard  Street 
(1873) :  "Three  times  since  1844  the  Banking 
Department  has  received  assistance,  and 
would  have  failed  without  it."  Whoever  be- 


lieves that  the  19th-century  Bank  of  England 
model  is  a  good  example  of  the  gold  standard 
Is  pJaying  games  with  words. 

It  is  hardly  an  accident  that  the  19th-cen- 
tury gold-backed  currency  and  banking  sys- 
tems evolved  Into  central  bank  monopolies, 
because  they  were  heavily  restricted  and 
warped  by  government  finance  Issues  that 
do  not  concern  our  20th-century  economic 
system.  The  institutions  that  were  created, 
like  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  have  sur- 
vived to  perform  a  different  purpose — macro- 
economic  planning,  with  monopoly  author- 
ity. Our  legacy  from  the  past  is  inflation,  the 
boom-and-bust  cycle,  and  sky-high  Interest 
rates  because  there  Is  no  underlying  connec- 
tion between  the  1981-dollar  and  any  future 
currency  units. 

The  financial  revolution  that  would  result 
from  a  successful  choice-ln-currency  cam- 
paign would  be  one  of  the  major  transforma- 
tions In  monetary  hUtory.  By  enacting  the 
Free  Market  Gold  Coinage  Act,  for  example, 
a  sovereign  government  will  have  voluntarily 
surrendered  its  monetary  monopoly.  Impos- 
sible? Popular  movements  have  achieved 
more  startling  changes,  such  as  the  17th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  allowing 
for  popular  election  of  senators. 

Best  of  all.  like  other  technological  revolu- 
tions (for  example,  the  development  of  tele- 
conununlcatlons),  all  progress  would  be 
made  at  the  margin  as  individuals  and  com- 
panies adopted  the  new  procedures  for  de- 
nominating values.  On  the  flrst  day  of  en- 
actment of  the  "Free  Market  Gold  Coinage 
Act."  there  would  be  no  visible  change  at  all. 
Yet  by  the  lOth  year  or  the  60th  year  after- 
ward, the  present  system  of  money  and  credit 
might  be  fully  transformed  into  one  based 
on  the  gram  of  gold  as  the  "unit  of  ac- 
count"— the  proper  noun  In  the  syntax  of 
the  free-market  price  sjrstem. 

The  report  of  the  US  Gold  Commission  Is 
due  on  October  1,  1981.  Whether  or  not  the 
commission  will  recommend  a  return  to  a 
gold  standard,  and  whether  or  not  their  rec- 
ommendation will  look  like  the  19th-century 
Bank  of  England  system,  is  very  much  up  in 
the  air. 

What  the  "shadow"  Cholce-ln-Currency 
Commission  will  be  able  to  achieve  Is  uncer- 
tain. Surveys  of  pubUc  opinion  in  monetary 
and  flscal  matters  reveal  a  depth  of  misun- 
derstanding and  emotionalism  that  staggers 
the  imagination.  Indeed,  due  to  public  Ignor- 
ance, the  "choice  in  currency"  process  might 
be  the  only  way  to  create  a  new  gold  stand- 
ard, because  "Information  costs"  and  "trans- 
actions costs"  alone  will  prevent  any  wide- 
spread agreement  on  a  particular  kind  of 
system.  We  do  not  live  in  a  classic,  small- 
group  Greek  democracy. 

Yet.  from  the  International  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  provided  a  vocal  mi- 
nority Insists  upon  It,  the  fundamental  unit 
of  a  new  gold  coin  standard  can  be  created. 
This  alone,  along  with  the  official  recognition 
of  the  unit  In  courts  and  In  all  dealings  with 
the  government  Itself  (for  example,  paying 
taxes  and  customs  duties;  receiving  tax  re- 
funds; etc.)  Is  sufficient,  on  economic 
grounds,  to  transform  our  financial  system 
and  rebuild  It  on  a  firm,  nonlnflatlonary  basis 
that  Is  well  suited  for  the  new  kinds  of 
electronic  payment-systems  that  the  free 
market  Is  even  today  creating. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
increased  level  of  discussion  concerning 
the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  gold 
standard  and  its  possible  impact  on  our 
national  security.  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
for  our  colleagues  to  have  the  informa- 
tion of  who  holds  the  gold,  where  it  is, 
and  what  the  potential  for  production  of 
gold  in  the  future  is.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  about  how  this  would 
impact  on  some  coimtries  in  the  world. 
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namely  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  this  Information  would  be 
valuable.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  some  time  ago  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Russia's  Ctou)  Wnx  Nor  Glomes  a  Oolb 

Stamdasd 

(By  Boy  W.  Jaatrsm) 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Gold  Com- 
mission we  sre  lUely  to  hear  a  more  seri- 
ous discussion  of  a  return  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard than  we  have  for  50  years.  Every  time 
this  possibility  comes  up  In  a  popular  forum, 
the  Red  Pertl  wUl  be  advanced  to  counter 
the  gold  discipline.  The  fear  Is  that  Russia 
will  clobber  the  new  moneUry  system  with 
vast  outpourings  of  gold. 

Most  recently,  one  of  our  news  magazines 
had  this  to  say:  "The  Soviet  Union  holds 
an  estimated  60  million  ounces  of  gold  and 
unmlned  reserves  of  perhaps  260  million 
ounces  more.  At  today's  prices  that  would 
give  the  Soviets  a  •146  blUlon  stranglehold  on 
the  Western  economies." 

Such  gee-whlz  figures  are  supposed  to  carry 
the  day  without  further  proof.  But  let  us  put 
them  In  the  proper  proportion  by  taking  a 
look  at  the  gold  holdings  of  the  major  cen- 
tral banks,  excluding  China,  the  USSR  and 
associated  countries. 

Official  gold  holdings 

{September  30,  1980 1 

Tons 

United  States.. 8.227 

Canada  857 


Austria  . 


657 

Belgium i'<'*3 

France 2,646 

German  Federal  RepubUc 2.  Ml 

it-y — —  ''•2!! 

Japan '54 

Netherlands !•  367 

Portugal   6«0 

South  Africa —  374 

Switzerland 2.690 

0^                                   684 

OFBC 1.207 

Other  Asia..- M7 

Other  Europe 1,209 

Other  Middle  East *«1 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 664 

Rest  of  world- 320 

Unspecified  — 113 

Total - ».110 

IMF 3.217 

Eiiropean  Monetary  Cooperation 

Fund  2.664 

This  table,  taken  from  the  Anual  Bullion 

Review  1980  of  Samuel  Montagu  &  Co..  Is 

based  on  IMF  statistics. 

NOTABLE  AND  QUOTABLE 

As  I  am  politician  I  will  be  as  vague  as 
possible  so  that  I  can  escape  through  as 
many  loopholes  as  I  can  create.  After  all  if 
lawyers  can  make  a  living  out  of  loopholes, 
there's  no  reason  why  politicians  can't. 

This  chance  to  speak  is  also  welcome  be- 
cause I  am  expected  to  speak  In  English.  Now 
English  Is  a  wonderful  language.  When  the 
Malay  sultans  Invited  the  British  to  advise 
them,  they  found  that  In  English  one  must 
follow  advice  (at  least  that  given  by  British 
advisers).  The  British  called  the  Malay  sul- 
tans "rulers"  which  meant  of  course  that 
they  must  not  rule,  only  the  British  would 
rule.  And  "speakers"  preside  over  legislative 
councils  and  parliaments,  not  presidents  and 
chairmen.  And  of  course  speakers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  speak.  There  are  other  examples. 
But  It  must  be  obvious  to  you  as  It  Is  to  me 
that  when  you  speak  In  English,  you  don't 
really  mean  what  you  say.  Between  the 
vagueness   of   a   poUtlclaa    an<l    pecuUarl- 


ties  of  the  English  language,  I  think  I  can 
escape  any  attempt  to  hold  me  to  my  words. 

The  Soviet  Union's  60  million  ounces  con- 
verts to  less  than  1.900  tons.  This  Is  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  gold  the  United  SUtes 
holds  all  by  Itself.  And.  It  amoimts  to  about 
7  percent  of  the  holdings  of  the  Western 
economies,  depending  upon  your  definition 
of  the  latter.  Even  the  250  million  ounces  of 
"unmlnded  reserves"— a  highly  speculative 
figure — Is  less  than  this  country  already  has 
Bitting  In  Fort  Knox  In  nice.  neat,  yellow 
bars.  Some  stranglehold. 

Now,  let's  get  (kxwn  to  serious  matters.  In 
1966  the  Soviet  Union  ceased  selling  gold 
openly  on  the  world  markets.  Due  to  official 
secrecy,  plus  a  penchant  to  dissemble  when- 
ever complete  secrecy  Is  impossible,  the 
amount  of  gold  forthcoming  from  that  re- 
gion can  only  be  approximated.  The  most 
authoritative  published  estimates  come  from 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Ltd.  of  London.  It 
Is  fascinating  to  converse  with  their  staff. 
They  are  constantly  working  to  update  their 
teohiUque  for  gathering  intelligence;  most 
recently,  satellite  photography  has  been 
added  to  their  sophisticated  kit  of  tools. 

On  the  Important  matter  of  the  net  out- 
flow of  gold  from  the  Communist  sector  they 
give  the  following  figures  In  tons  for  the 
last  decade: 

Net 
Year:  outflow 

1970 - -3 

1971 84 

1972 213 

1973   276 

1974 220 

1976  -. 1« 

1976 *12 

1977   401 

1978   410 

1979 -    199 

1980 90 

The  highest  figure  In  recent  times  was  for 
1978  when  net  outfiow  from  the  Russian 
sphere  amounted  to  1.2  percent  of  the  gov- 
ernmental holdings  of  the  free  world.  Last 
year  this  percentage  was  hardly  worth  cal- 
culating. 

Astute  analysts  of  Russian  gold  activity 
believe  that  net  outflows  from  that  region 
occur  only  to  obtain  essential  foreign  ex- 
change. When  the  Soviets  can  fund  their 
foreign  exchange  needs  from  other  exports, 
they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Looking  directly  at  production.  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields  estimates  that  In  1980  the 
annual  output  of  the  Russian  gold  mining 
Industry  for  all  purposes  was  280  to  360  tons. 
Russia  could  produce  at  this  upper  flgure 
for  a  century  and  Just  build  up  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  the  central  banks  of  the  free 
world  already  hold. 

But  what  If  Russia  wished  to  step  up  Its 
gold  producing  capabilities  In  order  to  wreck 
a  gold-based  monetary  system?  How  much 
could  It  gain  by  Increasing  the  tons  of  ore 
processed?  One  answer  Is  suggested  by  data 
from  South  Africa. 

In  1980  South  Africa  milled  a  record  90 
million  tons  of  ore.  from  which  676  tons  of 
gold  was  obtained.  This  amounts  to  0.24 
ounces  per  ton;  a  nationwide  average  for 
perhaps  the  most  efBclent  producer  of  them 
all. 

The  point  Is.  Russia  Is  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  swamp  the  world  with  gold  even  If  It 
dared  divert  Its  sorely  tried  Industrial  re- 
sources to  such  a  dubious  venture. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  economy  and 
our  society  is  the  freedom  of  choice  In 
the  marketplace.  Our  present  system 
endorses  the  peoples'  right  to  choose  in 
the  marketplace  but  denies  them  the 
most  basic  choice — the  freedom  of  choice 
in  currency. 


The  Free  Market  Gold  Coinage  Act  is 
consistent  with  the  ideas  of  a  free  so- 
ciety in  that  It  allows  those  who  v;lsh  to 
commerce  In  gold,  the  freedom  to  do  so. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  ihe 
Hotise  by  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Danville,  111.,  Dr.  Dan  Crane. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TFTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Free  Market  Gold  Coinage  Act". 

FOUCT  or  THE  UMinO  STATES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  right  of  free 
coinage  of  gold  at  a  free  market  price. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  or  to  discourage  the  manufacture 
or  circiUation  of  gold  coins  by  persons  or 
organizations,  nor  to  restrict  the  free  impor- 
tation or  exportation  of  gold  coins  for  either 
monetary  or  nonmonetary  purposes. 

PtTBUC   COINAGE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  offer  the  gold  bullion  reserves  of 
the  United  States  for  sale  to  the  pubUc.  ex- 
cept that  such  sales  shall  only  be  in  the  form 
of  gold  coins  that  are  minted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  AU  such  gold  coins  shall  be  minted 
from  .900  fine  gold  of  a  standard  coin  aUoy 
that  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  weight  of  each  such  gold  coin,  as 
specified  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A).  refers 
only  to  the  gold  content  of  such  gold  coin 
and  not  to  the  weight  of  the  standard  coin 
alloy  Involved. 

(b)  (1)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  mint — 

(1)  gold  coins  that  weigh  1  troy  ounce 
(31.103  grams) : 

(11)  gold  coins  that  weigh  1  ounce  (38.349 
grams); 

(lU)  gold  coins  that  weigh  10  grams 
(164.321  grains); 

(iv)  gold  coins  that  weigh  6  grams  (77.161 
grains). 

(B)  Not  leas  than  half,  as  measured  by 
weight,  of  all  such  gold  coins  minted  and 
sold  under  this  Act  shall  be  of  the  weight 
specified  In  clauses  (ill)  and  (Iv)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A) .  After  conducting  public 
hearings,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
proportion  of  gold  coins  described  in  clauses 
(1)  and  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  that  shall 
be  minted  under  this  Act. 

(2)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described  in 
paragraph  (I)  (A)  (1)  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  left-profile,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  In  which  such  gold  coin 
is  minted,  the  inscriptions  "Liberty"  and  "In 
God  We  Trust",  and  an  appropriate  mint 
mark  that  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. On  the  other  side  of  each  such  gold 
coin,  the  inscriptions  "E  Plurlbus  Unum" 
and  "United  States  of  America"  shall  sur- 
round the  inscription  "One  Troy  Ounce 
Gold"  which  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  diameter  of  such  gold  coin  in  both 
height  and  width. 

(3)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  (11)  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  right-profile,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  In  which  such  gold  coin 
Is  minted,  the  inscriptions  "Liberty"  and  "In 
God  We  Trust",  and  an  appropriate  mint 
mark  that  shall  be  deternUned  by  the  Secre- 
tary. On  the  other  side  of  each  such  gold 
coin,  the  InscripUons  "E  Plurlbus  Unum" 
and  "United  States  of  America"  shall  sur- 
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round  the  inscription  "One  Ounce  Gold" 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
diameter  of  such  gold  coin  in  both  height 
and  width. 

(4)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  (Ui)  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  left-profile,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  in  which  such  gold  coin 
is  minted,  the  inscriptions  "Liberty"  and 
"In  God  We  Trust",  and  an  appropriate  mint 
mark  that  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. On  the  other  side  of  each  such  ^old 
coin,  the  inscriptions  "E  Plurlbus  Unum" 
and  "United  States  of  America"  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  sentence,  surround  the 
the  Inscription  "10"  which  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  such  gold 
coin  in  both  height  and  width.  Immediately 
below  the  inscription  "10"  shall  be  the  in- 
scription "Gold  Grams". 

(6)  One  side  of  each  gold  coin  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (iv)  shall  bear  the>like- 
ness  of  Adam  Smith  in  right-profile,  an  in- 
scription of  the  year  in  which  such  gold 
coin  is  minted,  the  inscriptions  "Liberty". 
"In  God  We  Trust",  and  "Adam  Smith",  and 
an  appropriate  mint  mark  that  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  On  the  other  side 
of  esich  such  gold  coin,  the  inscriptions  "E 
Plurlbus  Unum"  and  "United  States  of 
America"  shall,  subject  to  the  following  sen- 
tence, surround  the  inscription  "6"  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  diam- 
eter of  such  gold  coin  in  both  height  and 
width.  Immediately  below  the  inscription 
"5"  shall  be  the  inscription  "Gold  Grams". 

(c)  The  edges  of  all  gold  coins  minted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  milled  in  a 
manner  that  will  discourage  shaving  of  the 
edges  of  such  gold  coins. 

(d)  No  seigniorage  shall  be  charged  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  gold  coin  minted  under 
this  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
charge  a  production  fee  whenever  a  gold 
coin  that  is  minted  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  is  sold  by  the  Secretary  for  the  first 
time  or  Is  offered  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
first  time  in  an  exchange  under  Section  6(a) 
for  gold  bullion  or  gold  coins. 

(e)  Gold  coins  with  similitude  to  official 
United  States  gold  coins  minted  under  this 
Act  may  be  minted  by  any  person,  or  organi- 
zation, whether  or  not  such  person  mints 
such  coins  In  the  United  States,  except  that 
such  gold  coins  shall  not  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion "United  States  of  America". 

FKEE    market    PRICE   OP   COLD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions that  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  formula 
for  determining  on  an  hourly  basis  the  Offi- 
cial Conversion  Rate  of  gold. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  informa- 
tion on  gold  sales  from  the  organized  gold 
exchanges  in  London.  England,  Hong  Kong, 
New  York,  New  York,  Chicago,  Illinois,  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  the  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  In  which  Los  An- 
geles. California.  Is  located.  The  Secretary 
shall  use  such  Information  together  with 
such  formula  to  determine  the  competitive 
market  price  of  gold. 

(3)  In  using  such  information  with  such 
formula,  the  weight  given  to  the  Information 
received  from  any  such  gold  exchange  shall 
be  equal  to  the  ratio,  expressed  as  a  per- 
centage, which  the  total  amount  of  gold 
sold  on  such  exchange  during  the  period 
Involved  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  gold 
sold  on  all  such  gold  exchanges  during  such 
period. 

(b)  The  competitive  market  price  of  gold 
as  determined  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
Official  Conversion  Rate  between  dollars  and 
gold. 

purchases  and  sales  or  gold 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  exchange 
gold  bullion  or  gold  coin  from  any  source  for 
Its  equivalent  weight  in  gold  coins  minted 
under  this  Act.  At  the  election  of  the  person 
offering  such  gold  bullion  or  gold  coin  to  the 


Secretary,  any  difference  in  units  of  weight 
shall  be  paid  in  dollars  at  the  Official  Conver- 
sion Rate. 

(b)  All  purchases  and  sales  of  gold  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  at  the  Official  Con- 
version Rate  prevailing  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing into  the  agreement  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
even  if  the  delivery  of  such  gold  does  not 
occur  at  the  time  of  entering  into  such  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  gold  coins  to  redeem  and  cancel 
the  sold  certificates  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  but  payments  for  such  certlfl- 
cates  shall  be  at  their  par  value.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  payments  for  purchases  of 
gold  coins  and  gold  bullion  from  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund.  When  all  gold 
certificates  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem have  been  redeemed  and  cancelled,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  any  additional  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  gold  coins  to  redeem  and 
cancel  United  States  Government  obligations 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(d)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State— 

(1)  shall  impose  an  excise  or  transaction 
or  capital  gains  tax  upon  the  use  of  gold  or 
upon  banking  services  that  involve  the  prom- 
ise to  pay  with  gold;  or 

(2)  shall  restrict  the  convenient  transfer 
of  any  ownership  or  equity  interest  In  gold, 
such  as  checking  or  savings  accounts,  or  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  or  promissory  notes  stated 
in  terms  of  gold. 

(e)  (I)  If  any  party  to  a  legal  action  t>etfore 
any  court  or  administrative  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory 
within  the  jurtsdiction  of  the  United  States 
elects  to  receive  any  Judgment,  award,  or 
penalty  in  gold,  the  rate  of  conversion  of  gold 
into  dollars  or  dollars  into  gold  shall  be  the 
rate  that  prevailed  at  the  time  that  the  claim 
or  cause  of  action  accrued.  The  Official  Con- 
version Rate  on  public  record  at  such  time 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  such  rate.  In 
all  claims  or  causes  of  action  accruing  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  the  appropriate 
conversion  rate  of  gold  Into  dollars  or  dollars 
Into  gold.  Neither  gold  nor  dollars  shall  be  an 
exclusive  lawful  tender  In  payment  of  debts. 

(e)  (2)  The  following  sections  of  title  31 
of  the  United  States  Code  are  repealed:  314. 
361b,  371.  392,  396.  396,  404.  444,  451.  455. 
467.  and  463.  All  other  sections  which  may 
not  be  consistent  with  this  statute  shall  be 
repealed. 

PROMOTION   OP   COLD   COINS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  take  aU  appro- 
priate actions  to  encourage  the  public  to  rec- 
ognize and  use  the  gold  coins  minted  under 
this  Act. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  such  regulations  and 
take  such  other  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DEPINmONS 

Sec.  8.  For  purposes  of  this  Act 

(1)  the  term  "production  fee"  means  a 
fee  equal  to  the  cost  of  minting  and  selling 
a  gold  coin,  including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  overhead  expenses,  and  the 
current  market  value  of  any  metal,  other 
than  gold,  contained  in  such  gold  coin;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.   NuNN,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Pryor)  : 
S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  Committee  on  Interest  Rates  and  the 
Availability  of  Credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  jind  Urban  Affairs. 


PROTECTION    OF   CREDrr   FOB    SMALL    BORROWERS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  joint  resolution 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Boren. 
NuNN,  Johnston,  and  Pryor. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
crisis  In  this  country's  credit  markets. 
This  is  not  a  crisis  located  on  Wall 
Street,  nor  located  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  among  those  of  us  who  debate 
economic  poUcy.  It  is  a  crisis  which 
reaches  every  family  and  every  business 
in  America.  Anywhere  I  go  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  people  tell  me  that  they  can- 
not afford  home  mortgages;  they  cannot 
afford  to  finance  an  automobile;  they 
cannot  buy  farm  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. 

Even  worse,  small  businessmen  are 
telling  me  that  they  can  no  longer  get 
credit  at  any  price.  It  is  just  not  avail- 
able to  them.  Yet  they  see  tens  of  biUlons 
of  doUars  made  available  to  huge  com- 
panies for  conglomerate  takeovers  that 
produce  no  economic  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  wasteful 
people  trying  to  borrow  for  luxuries  or 
speculation.  In  our  modem  economy, 
credit  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  busi- 
ness. People  simply  cannot  pile  up  cash 
to  finance  their  inventories,  construction 
and  equipment.  At  20  percent  interest 
rates,  no  one  could  afford  to  keep  cash 
sitting  around.  A  free  flow  of  capital  to 
small  businesses  struggling  to  compete 
in  the  market  is  essential  to  our  free 
enterprise  system.  But  when  we  get  into 
a  credit  crunch  like  we  face  today.  It  is 
the  small  borrowers  who  get  squeezed 
out. 

We  see  the  impact  clearly  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  housing  starts.  They  have 
now  declined  from  the  2  million  annual 
level  which  we  need  to  replace  the  old 
housing  stock,  down  to  about  1.1  million. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  Is  op- 
timistic about  interest  rates,  and  sees 
mortgage  rates  coming  down  to  \2Vii 
percent  In  1982,  raising  starts  back  up 
to  1.7  million. 

However,  other  forecasters  are  more 
realistic.  Wharton  sees  long-term  rates 
about  1.5  percent  higher  than  CBO,  and 
housing  starts  of  only  1.3  million.  No 
matter  which  number  you  pick,  housing 
Is  in  awful  shape. 

If  high  interest  rates  are  the  problem, 
why  do  not  we  just  bring  them  down? 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
possible  to  do  in  the  short  term,  and 
small  business,  housing  and  small  farm- 
ers cannot  survive  until  we  get  to  the 
long  term. 

Some  people  say  that  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  just  eased  up  on  the  money 
supply,  rates  would  come  down.  While  I 
agree  that  the  Fed  has  been  too  rigid  In 
its  restraint,  running  the  printing 
presses  full  blast  would  just  bring  us 
more  inflation  In  a  year  or  so. 

When  the  credit  markets  saw  loose 
money  and  large  deflcits,  they  would  ex- 
pect tremendous  Inflation  and  long-term 
rates  would  skyrocket.  And  that  would 
generate  extra  pressure  in  the  short- 
term  maricet,  sis  borrowers  refused  to 
pay  fantastic  rates. 

We  saw  this  just  2  weeks  ago,  when 
the  Fed  seemed  to  be  easing  up  for  a  few 
days.  While  short-term  rates  came  down 
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a  little,  long-term  rates  actually  went  up 

*^8her.  ^,.    w  -1 

Why  do  not  we  just  balance  the  budg- 
et, and  take  the  pressure  off  monetary 
policy?  While  I  share  that  goal,  I  just 
do  not  see  the  numbers  adding  up  to  a 
balance.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  with  the  tax  and 
spending  cut  laws  we  have  enacted  as  of 
today,  we  face  deficits  of  $80  billion  in 
1982,  $90  billion  in  1983,  and  $100  billion 
in  1984.  And  CBO's  economic  assump- 
tions are  almost  as  optimistic  as  the 
administration's. 

On  top  of  those  deficits,  we  have  about 
$20  billion  a  year  of  off-budget  outlays, 
so  the  total  Federal  impact  on  the  credit 
markets  will  be  between  $100  and  $120 
billion  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  the  deficit  outlook, 
derived  from  the  data  on  pages  4,  5,  and 
32  of  CBO's  September  1981  update  on 
the  economic  and  budget  outlook  (table 
1). 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows : 

TABLE    l.-PROJECTED    DEFICITS,    FISCAL   YEAR   1982  M 
|ln  billions  of  dollirsi 

Fiscal  ytaf— 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  2.-C0MP0SITI0N  OF  FEDERAL  BUDGET  (CBO  ESTI- 
MATES BASED  ON  FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  ASSUMP- 
TIONS) 

|ln  billions  of  ddltnl 


Fiscal  ytar— 


1982       1983 


1984 


Dalicit  basid  on  currandy  anadad  .„.-,«- 

Ijw, —80  —90  —100 

Praidant's  proponddtlansacuts..  (2)  (5)  (6) 

Rama  nng  cuts  to  baianca  m  1984 9« 

Total  Fedaral  outlays 720  753  7M 

Enempl  net  interest  costs 70  71  69 

Eumpt  rest  of  defense 170  202  227 

Exempt  social  security: 

Cash  benefits _  151  166  180 

Medicare  banafits <t  M  59 

Rema'nini  outlays  to  be  cut..  283  261  263 
194  billion  as  percent  ot  rema  nini 

ouUaya <*> 

Composition  of  ramaininf  outlays: 

Veterans  banafits 2«  »  " 

Percent («)  (W)  (J) 

Hifhway  funds j5  14  14 

Percent (5)  (5)  (5) 

EdueaUon 15  16  16 

Pereant (5)  (6)  (6) 


1982       1983 


1984 


CBO  deficit  estimates  based  on  en- 
acted tai  cut  and  reconciliation 
bills 

Further  cuts  assumed  in  first  budiet 
resolution,  but  not  yet  enacted . . . 

Federal  deficit  based  on  cur- 
rently enxtcdiaws 

Off-budget  outlays 

Total,  Federal  borrowing 

New  loan  guarantees 

Total,    Federal    impact   on 
credit  markets 


-65 
-15 

-55 
-35 

-50 
-50 

-80 
-21 

-90 
-13 

-100 
-11 

101 
80 

103 

HI 

180 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's new  package  announced  last 
week  does  not  even  go  halfway  toward 
eliminating  deficits.  The  numbers  are 
just  too  great.  If  we  passed  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  in  defense  and  exempted 
social  security  and  medicare  from  cuts, 
we  would  have  to  cut  36  percent  out  of 
all  remaining  programs  to  balance  the 
budget  in  1984. 

That  is  more  than  one-third  from 
everything,  including  veterans'  pen- 
sions, education  programs,  highway 
funds,  food  stamps,  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 

That  36  percent  would  have  to  be  on 
top  of  the  major  cuts  we  have  already 
enacted.  I  just  do  not  think  the  public 
wants  that  level  of  cuts,  which  means 
dismantling  most  of  Government. 

So  unless  the  President  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  are  willing  to  roll 
back  a  significant  portion  of  the  massive 
individual  tax  cuts,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  close  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  how  much  we  would  have  to 
cut  if  we  exempted  various  programs, 
such  as  defense  and  social  security 
(table  2). 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  do  deficits 
make  a  difference  in  interest  rates?  They 
sure  do.  Particularly  when  we  are  ex- 
pecting strong  demand  for  private  bor- 
rowing. Stimulating  that  demand  was 
the  intent  of  the  tax  cuts,  and  the  incen- 
tives we  put  in  for  greater  capital  invest- 
ment. The  private  sector  is  responding 
to  those  signals  and  borrowing  heavily 
for  new  plant  and  equipment,  as  well  as 
for  new  inventories.  It  is  a  classic  case 
of  supply  and  demand  driving  up  prices; 
in  this  case,  it  is  the  price  of  money. 

On  top  of  the  pressure  of  Federal  bor- 
rowing competing  with  a  high  private 
demand  for  money,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty.  All  the  de- 
cline In  inflation  so  far  has  been  due  to 
lower  food  and  fuel  prices.  A  bad  harvest 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  a  supply 
interruption  from  any  one  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  countries  could  throw  a  huge 
monkey  wrench  into  the  CBO  and  ad- 
ministration economic  projections  which 
are  based  on  the  optimistic  assumption 
that  the  world  will  work  peacefully  and 
smoothly  for  the  next  3  years. 

The  huge  tax  cuts  have  just  left  no 
margin  for  error  in  fiscal  policy.  While 
we  all  live  with  uncertainty,  the  credit 
markets  charge  a  price  for  it.  I  would 
guess  that  about  2  of  the  5-percent 
spread  between  inflation  rates  and  in- 
terest rates  is  that  uncertainty  or  risk 
premium.  One  Budget  Committee  wit- 
ness from  a  major  Wall  Street  invest- 
ment Arm  estimated  the  risk  premium  as 
4  percent. 

After  painting  such  a  gloomy  picture 
for  continued  high  interest  rates,  what 
do  we  propose  to  do? 

We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  move  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  a  dual  system  of  credit 
by  asking  lending  institutions  to  set  aside 
a  certain  amount  of  money  to  lend  to 
small  borrowers  at  a  rate  they  can  af- 
ford. We  have  taken  as  our  model  the 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Ettvidends, 
which  was  created  by  executive  order 
and  headed  by  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Arthiu-  Bums  back  in  1973. 


Faced  with  a  similar  credit  squeeze, 
they  issued  volimtary  guidelines  for 
lending  institutions,  telling  them  to  set 
up  a  "dual  prime  rate"  structure,  with 
lower  rates  for  small  business,  housing 
and  agriculture.  The  system  was  not  just 
voluntary,  but  flexible,  with  the  rates  to 
be  determined  in  accordance  with 
market  conditions  in  each  part  of  the 
country. 

While  we  do  not  specify  a  "dual  prime 
rate"  in  the  amendment,  that  is  what  we 
have  in  mind  by  the  phrase  "affordable 
prices  appropriate  to  the  various  regiomi 
of  the  country  and  type  of  borrower."  We 
want  the  committee  to  have  the  flexibil- 
ity to  apply  its  expertise  to  come  up  with 
the  most  practical  guidelines. 

The  committee  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  but  required  to  report  to 
Congress  by  January  1,  1982,  and  every 
6  months  thereafter. 

The  Committee  on  Interest  Rates  and 
Credit  Availability  would  be  headed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
and  would  include  both  the  appropriate 
Cabinet  officers  and  public  members  rep- 
resenting the  major  categories  of  small 
borrowers. 

What  reason  do  we  have  to  expect 
lending  institutions  to  respond  to  volun- 
tary gLUdelines?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons. 

First  off.  I  believe  most  bankers  are 
responsible  businessmen.  They  care 
about  their  communities  and  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health.  They  will  re- 
spond to  a  call  from  the  president  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Fed. 

Second.  I  know  that  lending  Institu- 
tions are  carefully  watching  what  is  hap- 
pening here  in  Washington.  They  know 
that  there  is  a  credit  crisis  and  that  in 
the  words  of  the  House  minority  leader. 
Bob  Michel,  "something  has  to  give" 
pretty  soon.  They  know  that  there  is  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  the  Fed.  To  roll  the 
presses  and  inflate  the  money  supply. 
They  know  that  there  is  great  pressure 
for  mandatory  credit  allocation.  Either 
of  those  two  outcomes  would  be  tremen- 
dously disruptive  to  the  credit  markets. 

So  I  believe  the  Nation's  lending  in- 
stitutions will  respond  in  good  faith  to  a 
flexible,  voluntary  set  of  guidelines. 

I  know  some  Members  will  be  con- 
cerned about  whether  such  guidelines 
constitute  credit  controls,  or  credit  allo- 
cation. I  would  therefore  like  to  address 
the  issue  head  on,  and  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  kind  of  "credit  pro- 
tection" we  are  seeking,  and  "credit 
allocation." 

In  this  amendment  we  are  telling  the 
lending  institutions  that  there  is  a  criti- 
cal economic  need  we  would  like  them  to 
respond  to.  We  are  letting  them  set  the 
terms  of  their  response,  both  in  how 
much  they  will  lend  to  small  borrowers, 
and  at  what  rates. 

A  real  credit  allocation  system  would 
set  maximum  rates  and  minimum  re- 
serves of  credit  for  the  designated  uses. 
That  could  be  done  in  two  ways. 

First,  a  simple  regulatory  approach 
could  require  each  institution  to  use 
given  percentages  of  its  assets  for  certain 
purposes,  and  set  appropriate  interest 
rate  changes. 
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A  second  approach  is  already  com- 
monly used  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Loans  are  made  directly  by  Federal  agen- 
cies or  are  assured  by  Federal  guaran- 
tees. Direct  loans  allocate  their  face 
value  of  credit  to  the  specified  usage. 

Guarantees  allocate  credit  by  provid- 
ing below-market  interest  rates.  These 
Federal  credit  activities  have  grown  tre- 
mendously in  recent  years,  and  now  ac- 
count for  $147  billion  a  year. 

We  at  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
have  taken  the  lead  over  the  last  few 
years  to  institute  a  credit  budget  to  limit 
this  growth.  President  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed major  reductions  in  Federal  credit 
activities,  and  I  support  that  approach. 

But  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
some  of  the  largest  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams are  in  just  the  areas  we  are  ad- 
dressing with  this  amendment:  Housing, 
small  business,  and  agriculture.  These 
programs  have  developed  over  the  years 
because  these  are  the  sectors  who  always 
get  squeezed  by  high  Interest  rates. 

I  therefore  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  do  not  ask  the  private  sector 
to  make  credit  available  to  small  bor- 
rowers on  a  voluntary  basis,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  pressures  to  in- 
crease these  costly  Federal  Loan  and 
Guarantee  programs.  In  that  case,  we 
would  have  true  credit  allocation  in  a 
very  costly  form. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution  also 
calls  for  voluntary  guidelines  limiting 
the  amount  of  credit  Ijeing  diverted  to 
conglomerate  mergers  and  corporate 
takeovers. 

At  a  time  when  small  businessmen 
cannot  get  the  credit  they  need  to  sur- 
vive, we  see  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
diverted  for  these  takeovers. 

The  evidence  has  always  been  that 
takeovers  do  not  add  anything  to  real 
economic  growth.  All  they  do  is  concen- 
trate economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  giant  corporations  or  holding  com- 
panies. We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  re- 
cently about  what  we  have  to  do  to  Im- 
prove our  productivity  and  compete  bet- 
ter in  world  markets. 

When  I  chaired  a  special  subcommit- 
tee on  productivity,  we  found  that  cap- 
ital investment  Is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  have  a  real  problem  with  a  lack 
of  innovative  management  and  worker 
morale. 

When  a  tompany  is  taken  over  by  a 
conglomerate  holding  company  you 
usuaUy  make  this  problem  worse. 

All  too  often,  the  new  management 
knows  nothing  about  how  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  the  product;  aU  they  are 
concerned  about  is  milking  the  cash  flow 
for  short-term  proflts.  When  people  up 
and  down  the  line  see  their  companies 
taken  over  by  a  conglomerate,  they  know 
that  decisions  wiU  be  made  strictly  on  a 
nnaiicial  basis,  without  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  product,  and  morale  goes 
down.  We  have  to  start  turning  that 
trend  around  if  we  are  going  to  Improve 
productivity. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
win  agree  that  we  are  proposing  a  mod- 
erate and  balanced  approach  to  meeting 
the  credit  needs  of  the  Nation's  small 
borrowers,  and  that  the  amendment  wlU 
oe  adopted. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers supporting  this  joint  resolution,  a 
copy  of  the  voluntary  guidelines  issued 
in  1973,  and  a  letter  from  the  vice  presi- 
dent. Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

National    Assocution    or    Hota 

BUILOEBS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chxuts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Chiles:  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  123,000  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  BuUders  (NAHB).  I 
want  to  express  our  support  for  your  re- 
solution which  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Interest 
Rates  and  the  AvaUablllty  of  Credit.  This 
Committee  would  publish,  no  later  than 
October  31.  1981.  voluntary  guidelines  for 
the  nation's  lending  institutions  to  assure 
an  adequate  flow  of  credit  to  small  borrow- 
ers. In  addition,  the  Committee  would  pub- 
lish guidelines  restricting  the  large-scale 
diversion  of  credit  to  non-productive  uses. 
This  would  be  similar  to  a  mechanism  which 
was  used  by  then  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman.  Arthur  Burns,  under  simUar  cir- 
cumstances in  1973. 

At  todays  record  high  interest  rates,  the 
ability  to  own  a  home,  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  American  dream,  is  becoming  a  luxury, 
available  only  to  the  wealthy.  A  modest 
$60,000  mortgage  loan  at  9%  interest — the 
going  rate  two  years  ago — required  a  monthly 
payment  of  $483.  At  17V4%.  the  payment  Is 
$880  per  month,  almost  double  the  payment 
of  two  years  ago.  In  order  to  meet  those 
monthly  payments,  a  family  would  need  an 
annual  Income  of  almost  $40,000.  Only  18% 
of  the  American  people  have  an  income  high 
enough  to  afford  that  home,  and  virtually, 
no  first  time  homebuyer  would  qualify  for 
a  home  at  those  interest  rates. 

The  voluntary  guidelines  for  lending  in- 
stitutions called  for  in  the  Chiles  Amend- 
ment could  lead  to  a  dual  prime  rate,  one  for 
major  corporate  borrowers,  and  one  for  smaU 
borrowers,  such  as  small  businesses,  home- 
builders  and  buyers,  and  owners  of  small 
farms.  This  system  would  reflect  the  market 
conditions  in  various  regions  of  the  country 
and  serve  as  an  Informal  guarantee  of  credit 
availability.  Without  such  a  commitment  to 
affordable  credit  for  new  borrowers,  record 
high  interest  rates  will  guarantee  bank- 
ruptcy and  unemployment  for  small  busi- 
ness and  their  employees. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
critical  Issue. 

Sincerely. 

Herman  J.  Smith. 

Pretident. 

committez  on 

Interest  and  Divioenos. 

Washington,  DC,  April  16. 1973. 

CtrXDELINES   FOR    DUAL    PRIME    RATE 

The  Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends 
today  announced  criteria  relating  to  interest 
rates  charged  in  the  domestic  market  on 
loans  by  commercial  banks.  A  major  feature 
of  the  new  criteria,  which  were  issued  under 
the  Committee's  voluntary  program  to  re- 
strain interest  rates,  is  the  provision  for  a 
two-tier  or  "dual  prime  rate"  on  business 
loans. 

The  purpose  of  the  "dual  prime  rate"  is  to 
afford  small  business  borrowers  protection 
against  burdensome  increases  in  interest 
rates,  while  at  the  same  time  provldlsg  a 


basU  for  a  flexible  structure  of  bank  Interest 
rates  which  is  consistent  with  ordeily  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Further  explanations.  In  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  will  follow  shortly. 

A  copy  of  the  criteria  follows: 

CRITERIA  ESTABLISHED  BT  THE  COMMrTTEE  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS  FOR  INTEREST  RATES 
CHARGED  BT  COMMERCIAL  BANKS 

1.  A  major  purpose  of  the  criteria  descrH>ed 
below  Is  to  protect  small  businesses  and  farm 
borrowers  against  burdensome  increases  In 
interest  rates,  and  yet  make  it  possible  for 
rates  on  loans  to  large  national  firms  to  re- 
spond flexibly  to  changes  in  money  market 
conditions.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  either 
in  the  case  of  loans  to  large  firms  or  to  smaU 
firms,  to  interfere  with  normal  business  prac- 
tices relating  to  differentials  in  Interest  rates 
that  reflect  credit  risk  and  similar  factors. 

2.  Major  corporations  ordinarily  have  ex- 
tensive banking  relationships  across  the 
country.  The  "large-business  prime  rate"  Is 
to  be  understood  as  the  rate  charged  by  a 
commercial  bank  on  short-term  loans  to 
large  businesses  with  the  highest  credit 
standing.  This  rate,  which  corresponds  to 
what  is  now  usuaUy  termed  the  prime  rate, 
generally  will  apply  to  t>orrowers  who  have 
access  to  national  money  and  capital  mar- 
kets. ' 

3.  SmaU  businesses  and  farms  normally  are 
restricted  to  local  banking  sources  and  do 
not  have  access  to  national  money  markets. 
The  "small-business  prime  rate,"  which  will 
apply  to  such  borrowers,  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  liest  rate  charged  by  a  bank  to  Its 
most  credit-worthy  local  customers.  This  rate 
may  vary  from  bank  to  bank. 

4.  The  interest  rate  charged  by  a  commer- 
cial bank  on  a  business  loan,  whether  to  a 
large  or  small  firm,  is  part  of  its  structure  of 
rates  reflecting  degree  of  risk,  size  of  loan, 
and  other  factors.  This  structure  is  to  be 
based  on  the  "large-busin»»ss  prime  rate"  In 
the  case  of  large  borrowers,  and  on  the 
"small-business  prime  rate"  in  the  cmse  of 
small  businesses  and  farms. 

5.  For  present  purposes,  a  small  business 
is  any  domestic — commercial,  industrial,  or 
agricultural — borrower  whose  total  borrow- 
ings outstanding  at  any  one  time  over  the 
preceding  12  months  (exclusive  of  long-term 
real  estate  mortgage  debt)  did  not  exceed 
$350,000  and  whose  assets  do  not  exceed  $1 
nUllion.  This  definition  covers  the  great  ma- 
jority of  business  establishments  and  farms. 

6.  Banks  may  extend  application  of  the 
small  Duslness  rate  structure  to  any  firm 
regardless  of  size. 

7.  Rates  charged  by  a  conmiercial  bank  on 
loans  to  large  firms  may  respond  flexibly  to 
changes  In  open  market  interest  rates.  By 
keeping  the  "lEirge-buslness  prime  rate"  con- 
sistent with  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  alter- 
native market  sources,  the  recent  large  diver- 
sion of  flnanclng  from  the  commercial  paper 
market  to  banks  would  be  halted  and  tend- 
encies toward  excessive  and  unhealthy  ex- 
pansion of  bank  credit  would  be  moderated. 

8.  If  an  Increase  in  the  "large-business 
prime  rate"  occurs,  it  should  be  made  in  mod- 
erate steps  in  order  to  avoid  disrruptlve  mar- 
ket effects. 

9.  Ratee  charged  by  a  commercial  bank  to 
small  business  and  farm  borrowers  should 
remain.^  at  levels  no  higher  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  the  date  these  criteria  are  issued 
unless  an  increase  can  be  fully  justified  by 
increases  In  costs.  If  Increases  In  these  rates 
occur,  they  are  to  be  decidedly  smaller,  and 
are  also  to  be  made  less  frequently,  than 
changes  In  rates  on  loans  to  large  firms. 

10.  Interest  rates  charged  by  banks  on 
home  mortgage  loans  and  consumer  loans 
should  remain  under  special  restraint.  They 
are  to  continue  relatively  stable  even  if  the 
"large-business  prime  rate"  and  associated 
rates  move  up  significantly. 

11.  Any  Increase  in  rates  to  small  buslneas 
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and  farm  borrowers,  to  home  mortgage  bor- 
rowers, and  to  consumer  borrowers  must  be 
Justified  by  increases  In  the  cost  of  lendable 
funds  and  other  operating  costs  related  to 
the  commerclaJ  banking  function,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  increased  costs  are  not  off- 
set by  higher  earnings  on  large  business  loans 
and  other  losins  and  Investments.  Any  In- 
crease In  rates  Justified  by  costs  should  not 
be  unduly  cwicentrated  In  any  single  cate- 
gory of  loans. 

la.  Since  under  the  current  economic 
stabilization  program,  all  segments  of  our 
society — business  firms  and  wage  earners 
allke-^are  called  upon  to  forego  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  welfare  some  of  the  earnings 
that  they  might  otherwise  have  realized, 
benks  should  accept  similar  restraints.  While 
present  criteria  provide  for  flexibility  In  the 
"large-buslneas  prime  rate."  Increases  In  a 
bank's  entire  structure  of  lending  rates  must 
In  no  Instance  lead  to  undue  Inoicates  in 
the  bank's  profit  margin. 

13.  If  Increases  In  interest  rates  on  loans 
occur,  they  shall  not  raise  the  bank's  over- 
all profit  margins  on  domestic  operations 
(excluding  revenues  from  service  functions 
such  as  trust  departments  and  dat^  process- 
ing) above  the  average  of  the  best  two  years 
In  the  four  preceding  calendar  years.  For  pur- 
poees  of  this  test,  the  profit  margin  Is  defined 
as  the  ratio  of  net  operating  Income,  on  a 
fully  taxable  equivalent  basis  before  Income 
taxes  and  securities  gtilns  or  losses,  to  gross 
operating  Income  on  a  fully  taxable  equiv- 
alent basis. 

14.  Commercial  banks  are  to  continue  to 
meet  legitimate  credit  needs  of  home  buyer*, 
consumers,  small  business,  and  fanners.  Pe- 
riodic reports  will  be  required  to  assure  that 
these  needs  are  being  met. 

N&'noNAi.  Smaix  BTTsnrEss 

AfBOCtATIOM, 

October  5,  191t. 
Hon  Lawtok  Crilks, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAK  SiNATOR  Chh-is:  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  you  and  some  oif  your  col- 
leagues will  Introduce  a  reeoluftlon  today 
calling  on  the  Administration  to  take  action 
with  regard  to  Interest  rates  and  avallalrUlty 
of  credit. 

The  National  Small  Business  Association 
wholeheartedly  supports  any  moves  In  this 
direction,  providing  that  actions  taken  will 
not  add  to  inflationary  preesures  at  this 
time. 

A«  you  know,  the  small  business  sector 
Is  among  the  hardest  hit  by  current  high 
interest  rates.  It  Is  evident  that  some  in- 
terim relief  must  be  provided  If  small  busl- 
neas  la  to  survive  during  the  next  9  to  18 

Sincerely, 

JaaoMB  B.   Ottlan, 
Vice  President,  Government  Affairs.m 


3.  959,  a  bill  to  amend  section  103(b)  (6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daictorth.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carrtina  (Mr. 
East)  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1131.  a  bill  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Ooveminent  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments  and  to  take  early  payment 
discounts  only  when  payment  is  timely 
made,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE   CONCUaaENT    EESOLCTION    S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lkahy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
the  SenaUM-  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  TSoncas),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
ator  from  MonUna  (Mr.  Baucus),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  cosp<msors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  certain 
coastal  zone  management  Federal  con- 
sistency regulations. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    B41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop). 
the  Senator  from  South  IXikota  (Mr. 
Pressler).  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  were  added  as 
cosponsoTs  of  amendment  No.  541  pro- 
posed to  S.  898.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
for  improved  domestic  telecommunica- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
391.  a  bill  to  aunend  the  National  Secu- 
ity  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identify- 
ing agents,  informants,  and  sources  and 
to  direct  the  President  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these 
intelligence  relationships. 

8.    959 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)    was  added  as  a  cosptnisor  of 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  221— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  PROPOSED 
SALES  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  231 

Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  is  the  strongest 
democratic  aUy  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Middle  East; 

Whereas  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  Is  a 
friend  and  essential  partner  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  determined  that 
the  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  in  the  national  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Senate  finds  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia — 

(1)  has  conducted  an  Increasingly  con- 
structive policy  In  the  Middle  East; 

(3)  has  made  a  major  contribution  to  pro- 
moting peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  as  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  did  by 
playing  a  significant  role  In  achieving  a 
cease-fire  In  Lebanon;  and 

(3)  has  taken  a  first  step  toward  partici- 
pation In  a  negotiated  peaceful  solution  In 
the  Middle  East  by  Indicating  that  Arab 
nations  could  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel  as  part  of  a  general  settle- 
ment. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  60 
days  before  delivering  the  first  of  the  Air- 


borne Warning  and  Control  System 
(AW ACS)  aircraft  or  the  first  of  any  other 
defense  article  proposed  for  sale  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia  (as  described  In  num- 
bered certifications  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  on  September  30, 
1981),  the  President  should  determine 
whether  or  to  what  extent  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  continuing  the  practices  and 
policies  described  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  should  prepare 
and  transmit  a  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate setting  forth  his  determinations. 

(c)  The  Senate  hereby  expresses  Its  Inten- 
tion to  consider  and  take  steps  to  enact  leg- 
islation prohibiting  the  delivery  of  the  de- 
fense articles  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
If  the  Senate  finds  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  no  longer  carrying  out  the 
policies  and  practices  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  President, 
late  last  Wednesday  night  I  gave  notice 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  planned  on  sub- 
mitting legislation  today  relating  to  the 
arms  sales  package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  extremely 
concerned  about  the  reports  in  the  presd 
that  this  issue  has  our  Government  ofB- 
cials  fighting  among  themselves.  And  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  an  article  in 
the  fall  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  one 
of  our  own,  the  former  Senator,  Jacob 
Javits,  about  the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act.  I  have  also  talked 
with  administration  ofiQcials  and  others 
about  what  can  be  done  and  about  my 
resolution.  As  a  consequence  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  resolution  I  am  about  to 
submit  is  a  practical  alternative  that  all 
of  us  could  support. 

As  I  said  the  other  night,  I  am  dis- 
turbed at  the  direction  we  are  taking.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  whole  matter  of 
the  sale  of  AW  ACS  and  other  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  has  become  a  "yes"  or 
"no"  Issue.  The  result  is  bound  to  be  vic- 
tory for  one  side  and  humiliation  for  the 
other — the  United  States  being  the  loser 
in  either  case. 

I  have  thought  long  tuid  hard  about 
the  historical,  cultural,  and  strategic  as- 
pects of  this  question.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  three  basic  issues  in 
this  whole  matter.  The  State  of  Israel  is 
the  strongest  democratic  ally  the  United 
States  has  in  the  Middle  East.  Most  of 
Israel's  neighbors  do  not  even  recognize 
Israel's  right  to  exist.  It  seems  to  me 
thit  from  the  Israeli  point  of  view,  there 
cannot  be  peace  in  the  region  imtil  they 
are  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Middle 
East  community. 

At  the  same  time  the  Saudis  are  also 
our  friends  and  have  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  work  as  a  partner  with  the 
United  States  not  only  as  a  supplier  of 
oil,  but  also  in  providing  economic  as- 
sistance to  other  moderate  states  and 
in  its  diplomatic  role  in  negotiating  the 
recent  cease-gre  in  Lebanon.  However, 
the  Saudis  are  a  member  of  the  Arab 
community  and  as  such  share  their  con- 
cern about  the  Palestinian  question.  And 
from  the  Saudi  point  of  view,  until  this 
issue  is  resolved  there  cannot  be  peace 
in  the  region. 

The  third  basic  issue  is  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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Secretary  Haig  in  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 17  said,  and  I  agree — 

What  Is  at  stake  Is  this  nation's  capacity 
to  develop  a  strategy  that  can  move  the 
peace  process  forward  and  protect  our  vital 
Interests  In  an  unstable  area  exposed  not 
only  to  historic  Arab-Israeli  rivalries  but  In- 
creasingly to  threats  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  proxies. 

It  was  my  desire  that  the  formal  noti- 
fication of  the  proposed  arms  sale  would 
offer  alternatives.  It  did  not.  It  included 
no  safeguard  for  a  change  of  power  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  included  no  provisions 
for  diplomatic  recognition  of  Israel  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  gave  the  Senate  no  con- 
trol over  the  delivery  of  such  equipment 
in  the  event  of  trouble  in  that  area.  The 
administration  has  verbally  given  us 
these  assurances,  however,  I  feel  that 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Is 
in  this  case  particularly  important. 

Before  I  describe  what  this  resolution 
does,  however,  I  would  like  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  it  is  not  as  strong  as  I 
would  have  liked.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  see  the  Saudis  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  condition  for 
the  sale.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this  condi- 
tion might  be  too  much  too  soon 

My  resolution  lists  three  Items  of  a 
diplomatic  nature  that  indicate  the 
Saudi  recent  positive  diplomatic  activi- 
ties. 

The  operative  part  of  the  resolution  is 
twofold— first,  60  days  before  the  delivery 
of  the  first  AWACS  or  the  first  of  any 
part  of  the  package  the  President  should 
send  a  report  to  the  Senate  indicating  the 
current  Saudi  situation;  second,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  giving  notice  that  it  will  consider 
and  enact  legislation  prohibiting  delivery 
of  the  arms  any  time  It  finds  the  condi- 
tions are  not  being  met. 

Even  though  a  Senate  resolution  does 
not  have  the  force  of  law.  I  believe  that 
with  enough  support  from  the  Senate  we 
can  get  a  commitment  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  wUl  make  a  report  to  us— 
and  he  can  make  that  commitment  be- 
cause parts  of  the  package  wIU  be  deliv- 
ered In  1983. 

So  It  Is  essential  we  get  the  support  and 
get  this  resolution  passed  before  the 
AWACS  vote  this  month. 

Supporting  this  resolution  is  not  in  It- 
self a  commitment  to  vote  either  way  on 
the  sale  Itself.  I.  myself,  have  several  c<hi- 
Mrns  such  as  our  arms  sales  policy  but 
this  is  one  way  of  meeting  one  of  my  ma- 
jor concerns— that  Is,  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

I  know.  Madam  President,  that  many 
or  us  stIU  have  concerns  of  a  technical 
nature,  and  I  would  not  be  averse,  in  fact 
I  would  welcwne.  to  having  these  con- 
cerns addressed  in  this  resolution,  in  fact 
I  would  welcome  It.  provided  they  are 
along  the  lines  of  the  assurances  the 
Saudis  have  agreed  to. 

T^ere.  Madam  President,  as  I  see  It  the 
oest  argument  that  can  be  made  for  fav- 
oring this  sale  is  that  It  provides  a  ve- 
hicle for  establishing  peace  in  the  Middle 
tast.  I  believe,  Madam  President.  It  Is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  play  a  role  in  de- 
vrtoping  a  strategy  that  can  move  the 
peace  process  forward,  and  this  sale  af- 


fords us  Just  such  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

I  believe  my  resolution  gives  us  the 
chance  to  do  Just  that. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


STORAGE  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WASTE  FROM  CIVILIAN  NU- 
CLEAR POWERPLANTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S7e 

(Ordered  to  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1662)  to  establish  a  limited 
program  for  Federal  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants, 
to  set  forth  a  Federal  policy,  initiate  a 
program,  and  establish  a  national  sched- 
ule for  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
from  civilian  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

COMMXKCIAL  Nt7CLEAK  REPROCESSING 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1662 
dealing  with  nuclear  reprocessing.  As  in- 
troduced by  myself  for  Senators  Staf- 
ford. Simpson,  Symms.  and  Domenici. 
the  bill  does  not  incorporate  any  express 
provisions  on  nuclear  reprocessing.  In 
fact,  the  bill  is  carefully  drawn  to  be  neu- 
tral on  the  issue  of  reprocessing  and  does 
include  provision  for  the  option  of  direct 
disposal  of  spent  fuel  elements  without 
reprocessing.  That  result  was  achieved 
in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  con- 
sensus bill  now  pending  jointly  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

During  these  negotiations,  I  felt  that 
now  was  the  appropriate  time  to  intro- 
duce directly  the  nuclear  reprocessing 
option  into  our  nuclear  waste  legislation. 
I  become  convinced  during  those  discus- 
sions that  some  interests  remain  hesitant 
about  a  direct  linkage  of  the  two  issues  in 
the  introduced  bill.  I  agreed,  as  a  result, 
to  the  neutrality  refiected  in  S.  1662, 
while  reserving  my  right  individually  to 
propose  a  separate  amendment  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  review  and  consideration  of 
the  reprocessing  issue  in  the  CMitext  of 
our  nuclear  waste  legislation.  The  printed 
amendment  I  introduce  today  should 
provide  that  legislative  basis. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  provide  encour- 
agement to  private  parties  to  initiate 
commercial  reprocessing  in  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  sets  out  a  non- 
exclusive list  of  specific  actions  the  Sec- 
retary could  take  to  accomplish  such  en- 
couragement, if  he  concludes  encourage- 
ment is  appropriate.  Also,  the  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  legal  situation  sur- 
rounding the  licensing  of  commercial 
reprocessing  and  specifies  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Secretary's  activities  with 
the  Nuclear  Reeulatory  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  their  respective 
areas  of  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  also  is 


broadly  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's decision  in  March  on  this  issue 
to  encourage  commercial  reprocessing, 
prior  to  any  active  consideration  of  dir- 
ect Federal  reprocessing  of  commercial 
spent  fuel. 

In  candor,  however,  I  must  say  that 
this  Senator  is  prepared  to  move  ex- 
peditiously to  consider  a  commitment  to 
l-'ederal  reprocest,mg,  if  there  is  a  con- 
clusion, as  there  may  be,  that  notwith- 
standing the  encouragement  actions  of 
the  Secretary  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
near  term  and  predictable  reprocessing 
by  private  parties. 

At  that  point.  I  believe  the  Secretary 
should  be  authori7ed  and  directed  to  ini- 
tiate immediately  efforts  to  acquire  the 
capablity  and  faclUties  to  proceed  with 
Federal  reprocessing.  That  authority 
should  include  efforts  to  seek  and  obtain 
international  cooperation  in  acquisition 
and  operation  of  reprocessing  facilities 
includng  financial  participation.  The 
amendment  submitted  today  should  pro- 
vide the  legislative  vehicle  to  explore  all 
of  these  processing  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  section  loi,  fin-dings,  on  page  6  line  3 
strike  "and";  on  line  7,  strike  the'  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and';  and  insert 

new  subsection  (p)  as  follows 

"(P)  the  Secretary  should  have  authority 
to  encourage  commercial  reprocessing  of 
civilian  spent  fuel  to  recover  unspent  fuel 
materials  for  recycle  In  civilian  nuclear 
powerplants  and  use  In  PBderal  nuclear  en- 
ergy research  and  development  programs.' 
Tn  section  103,  purpose,  on  page  6.  line  35. 
strike  "and";  and  on  page  7,  line  5,  Insert 
and  (3)  encourage  commercial  reprocessing 
of  spent  fuel  to  recover  unspent  fuel  ma- 
terials for  recycle  In  clvUlan  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  use  in  Federal  nuclear  energy 
research  and  development  programs  " 

Tn  title  III.  INTERIM  STORAGE  OP 
SPENT  FUEL  FROM  CIVILIAN  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS,  on  page  35.  line  3.  Insert 
new  section  315  as  follows: 

"Se7.  315.   (a)(1)    The  Secretary,  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  is  author- 
ized, to  the  extent  he  deems  it  appropriate 
on  the  basis  of  any  advantages  for  purposes 
of  nuclear  waste  disposal,   as  well  as  eco- 
nomic, technical,  energy  policy,  and  national 
security  factors,  to  encourage  the  Initiation 
of   commercial   r^rocesslng   in  the  United 
States  by  private  parties  pursuant  to  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964.  Such  encouragement  may  Include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to  (1)  provision  for 
technical    assistance.     (2)     contractual    ar- 
rangements for  the  supply  of  spent  fuel  sub- 
ject to  existing  or  future  Federal  ownership 
for  the  commercial  reprocessing  facility    (3) 
arrangements  for  Federal   ownership    (With 
appropriate  compensation  (of  certain  recov- 
ered unspent  fuel   materials,  such  as  plu- 
tonlum.  (4)  assistance  in  satisfying  any  ap- 
plicable domestic  or  International  safeguards 
requirements  under  applicable  Federal  law 
or  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
(5)  assistance  in  any  International  coopera- 
tion In  the  acquisition  and  operation  of  com- 
mercial reprocessing  facilities.  Including  fi- 
nancial participation  or  other  arrangementa 
with  foreign  governments  and  International 
agencies  and  organizations,  and  (6\  contrac- 
tual arrangements  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  accept  nuclear  waste,  with  full  cost 
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recovery,  resulting  from  operation  of  any 
commercial  reprocessing  facility. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  facilitate  and 
expedite  consideration  of  any  application 
under  existing  laws  for  licensing  of  any  com- 
merlclal  reprocessing  facility. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  required 
by  any  law  or  court  order  to  conduct  a  ge- 
neric environmental  statement  on  mixed 
oxide  as  a  part  of  any  generic  or  specific  li- 
censing action  otherwise  required  under  ex- 
isting law  for  any  commercial  reprocessing 
facility  or  facilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
garding the  activities  under  this  section  to 
encourage  commercial  reprocessing  In  order 
to  assure  coordination  of  such  activities  with 
the  activities  of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
area  of  International  nuclear  nonprollfera- 
tlon  policy,  genertJly,  and  specifically  pur- 
suant to  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon  Act  of 
1978  and  other  related  provisions  of  Federal 
law  and  policy.".^ 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  DEREOU- 
LATION  AND  COMPETITION  ACT 
OF  1981 

AMENDMZNT  NO.  BTT 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  541  to 
the  bill  (S.  898)  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  Im- 
proved domestic  telecommunications, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AKKNDMENT  NO.   S7S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  HOLXJNGS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  898,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   579 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  898,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   580 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  898,  supra. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

comcrrrxK  on  enkbgt  and  MATinuL 
BESotracES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  public  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to  con- 
sider the  implementation  of  title  I  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
These  oversight  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  November  2  and  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 3,  beginning  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  vrlsh  to  contact 
Mr.  Howard  Useem  or  Ms.  Marilyn 
Burkhardt  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-5205. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    TO 
MEET 

siTBcoMMrrrxE  on  lioblation 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation,  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  October  5  at  10:30  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  intelligence  matters. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coKMrrm    on    cnekgt    and    NAXinuL    ■■- 

SOURCES  AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAB 
KKOVLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to- 
gether with  the  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear Regulation  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  October  5,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  joint  hearing  on  S.  1662, 
the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1981 ;  and  S.  637.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
program  for  Federal  storage  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  nuclear  powerplants, 
to  set  forth  a  Federal  policy  and  initiate 
a  program  for  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste  from  civilian  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  URBAN  AND  BUBAL 
ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Urban  and  Rural  Economic  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  be  authorized  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day, October  5.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Industrial  development  bonds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIABT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, October  6.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
nominations  of  Frank  Waters  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  of  the  Western  District 
of  Arkansas; 

Hayden  Head,  Jr..  to  be  U.S.  District 
Judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  Texas; 

James  Nowlin  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge 
of  the  Western  District  of  Texas;  and 

William  Garwood  to  be  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOHEIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  October  5,  at  1  p.m.,  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  AW  ACS  and  F-15  en- 
hancement arms  sale  package  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrEE  cys  governmental  affaiks 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized 


to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  6,  at  10  a.m.,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  con- 
gressional budget  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day, October  6,  to  discuss  elements  of 
the  block  grants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^^Hthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMRTEB  bN  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  be  granted 
permission  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  M.  Bell  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  Michael  J.  Connolly  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTKB   ON   ENERGY   CONSERVATION   AND 
8UPPLT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and  Sup- 
ply of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
NatT  .ral  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  October  6,  at  8:30  a.m.  to  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  to  consider  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  5-year  plan  for 
oil  and  gas  development  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regula- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, October  6,  at  10:30  a.m.  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing  on  S.  1662,  the  National 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981;  and 
S.  637,  to  establish  a  program  for  Fed- 
eral storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civilian 
nuclear  powerplants,  to  set  forth  a  Fed- 
eral policy  and  initiate  a  program  for  the 
disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from  civilian 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STRATEGIC  ARMS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  President  Reagan  announced 
new  and  far-reaching  recommendations 


for  our  Nation's  future  strategic  forces 
not  only  in  this  decade  but  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century  and  beyond. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  President's 
recommendations  that  I  support.  Seveitd 
of  his  recommendations  are  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise, 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  has  given  high  priority  to  pro- 
tecting the  command-control  communi- 
cations systems  for  our  strategic  forces. 
In  my  view,  the  so-called  C  vulnerability 
is  even  more  serious  than  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  land-based  missiles.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  move  immediately  to 
reduce  it,  and  I  will  carefully  examine 
the  administration's  proposals  to  make 
sure  we  are  doing  enough  in  this  crucial 
area, 

I  support  the  President's  decision  to 
proceed  with  a  strong  sea-based  stra- 
tegic missile  force.  Including  the  Trident 
II  missile. 

I  believe  we  should  vigorously  pursue 
development  of  the  Stealth  bomber  for 
the  1990's,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  revive  the  discredited  and 
extravagant  B-1  bomber.  B-52's  fitted 
with  cruise  missiles  will  fully  protect  the 
air-leg  of  our  strategic  triad  until 
Stealth  comes  on  line. 

Moreover,  spending  on  the  B-1  is  not  a 
sensible  defense  priority  at  a  time  when 
one  of  our  most  pressing  needs  is  to 
strengthen  our  conventional  military 
forces.  It  makes  no  sense  to  allocate 
scarce  dollars  to  the  B-1  when  we  are 
cutting  back  on  ammunition  stockpiles 
urgently  needed  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  MX,  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
serve credit  for  rejecting  the  absurd 
race-track  basing  plan.  I  agree  that  this 
plan  offers  no  real  additional  protection 
for  our  land-based  missiles  against  a 
massive  Soviet  strike.  This  country  has 
been  spared  a  costly  and  unnecessary 
scheme  that  would  have  been  highly 
destructive  of  large  regions  of  the  West, 

But  the  President's  alternative  on  MX 
has  an  equally  grave  strategic  drawback. 
With  respect  to  the  problem  of  vulner- 
ability, MX  missiles  in  fixed,  hardened 
silos  provide  no  more  protection  than 
our  Mlnuteman  missiles  in  fixed,  hard- 
ened sUos,  in  this  situation,  the  right 
decision  is  to  withhold  deployment  of 
MX,  We  should  proceed  only  with  re- 
search and  development  on  basing 
modes  that  offer  genuine  hope  of 
strengthening  our  land-based  missile 
force,  such  as  long-endurance  aircraft 
and  deep-silo  missile  deployment. 

Above  all,  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  reach  a  strategic  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Reagan  defense  pol- 
icy is  the  absence  of  any  genuine  com- 
mitment to  nuclear  arms  control. 

The  peril  of  our  current  policy  is  clear, 
without  arms  control,  there  may  well 
TO.*w°  ™^  ^*^  *°  protect  our  missiles. 
Without  arms  control,  we  may  well  be 
pursuing  a  road  that  leads  only  to  hu- 
manity's final  war. 

The  Congress  and  the  NaUon  have  yet 
to  debate  seriously  these  vital  issues  of 
^r  and  peace.  I  believe  that  the 
administration's  announcement  should 
mark  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  a 


critical  national  discussion  of  American 
strategic  policy.* 


THE  DELINQUENT  PAYMENTS  ACT 
OF  1981 

•  Mr.  WEK^KER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6,  1981,  Senator  Danforth  and  I 
introduced  S.  1131,  the  Delinquent  Pay- 
ments Act  of  1981.  The  bill  would  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  a 
standard  and  sensible  business  practice; 
either  pay  its  bills  within  30  days  or  pay 
Interest  on  the  amount  due  out  of  exist- 
ing agency  operating  funds. 

Since  introduction  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  heard  from  dozens  of  small  busi- 
ness owners  throughout  the  country. 
They  tell  me  that  they  routinely  are 
forced  to  wait  3  to  4  months  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services  delivered  to  the 
Government.  They  write  off  cash  flow 
problems  and  wasted  time  spent  tracking 
unpaid  bills.  And  worst  of  all.  increas- 
ingly they  write  of  their  determination  to 
withdraw  from  the  Federal  marketplace. 
Take  for  example,  the  case  of  a  small 
computer  hardware  business  in  my  home 
State  of  Connecticut.  The  firm  had  to 
wait  more  than  6  months  for  payment  of 
$148,000  after  satisfactorily  delivering 
computer  components  requisitioned  by 
the  U.S.  Navy, 

In  Texas,  a  small  construction  firm  ac- 
tually withdrew  from  a  Department  of 
Energy  project  because  its  invoices  were 
consistently  paid  late  by  the  Govern- 
ment; a  situation  that  caused  deteriorat- 
ing relations  among  the  company,  its 
bank  and  suppliers. 

The  president  of  a  Massachusetts- 
based  high-technology  firm  writes  that 
he  paid  an  average  of  19  percent  interest 
on  loans  he  had  been  forced  to  take  out 
in  order  to  compensate  for  Federal  late 
payments.  His  records  show  that  for  the 
past  12  months,  the  Department  of 
Energy  consistently  paid  anywhere  from 
49  to  73  days  after  the  invoice  became 
due.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
took  anywhere  from  41  to  97  days  to  pay 
its  bills. 

Unfortunately,  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
Altogether,  more  than  one-third  of  all 
Federal  bills  are  paid  late,  according  to 
GAO. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent Federal  payment  practices  are  irre- 
sponsible and  insupportable.  TTiey  cause 
undue  economic  hardship  for  small  busi- 
ness, which  in  turn  affects  our  entire 
economy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  8.  1131  will  put 
an  end  to  sloppy  Federal  payment  pro- 
cedures; and  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
47  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  Senator 
Danforth  and  me  as  cosponsors  of  the 
legislation.  I  now  hope  for  expeditious 
consideration  of  S.  1131  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate, so  that  small  businesses  can  start 
counting  on  more  businesslike  payment 
practices  from  their  Government.* 


of  small  business  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  left  the  Government  to 
pursue  a  career  as  a  private  advocate. 

Mr.  Glover  spent  a  dozen  years  with 
Federal  agencies,  the  past  3  of  which 
have  been  with  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA) . 

A  native  and  longtime  resident  of 
Ridgely,  Tenn..  Mr.  Glover  served  SBA 
as  the  director  of  interagency  activities, 
coordinating  legislative  activities  be- 
tween SBA,  various  Federal  agencies,  the 
White  House  and  Congress. 

I  personally  worked  with  him  and  will 
miss  his  Ideas  and  efforts  in  relation  to 
small  business  policy. 

Mr.  Glover  often  appeared  before  Con- 
gress on  topics  including  the  future  of 
small  business,  conglomerate  mergers, 
job  creation,  innovation,  the  effects  of 
Federal  regulations  on  small  enterprises, 
and  other  problems  encountered  by  small 
businesses  in  legal  challenges  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Just  as  important  as  his  original  tes- 
timony to  the  Congress  was  his  willing- 
ness to  followup  on  these  issues  with 
further  information. 

This  input  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  made  his  contribution  even  more 
valuable.  His  tenacity  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  three  laws  concerning  the  issues 
of  special  concern  to  small  business:  The 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  the  Small 
Business  and  University  Patent  Act,  and 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  His  work 
on  and  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
this  last  act  has  actually  earned  him  the 
nickname  of  "Mr.  Reg  Flex"  in  many 
circles. 

One  of  his  most  fruitful  projects  is 
"The  Future  of  Small  Business"  report 
printed  by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee.  Mr.  Glover  was  instrumental 
in  the  compilation  and  organization  of 
this  report  as  he  drew  on  the  experi- 
ences and  overview  of  business  and  (gov- 
ernment that  he  gained  through  his  pre- 
vious work  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  been  truly  privileged  to  have  Mr. 
Glover  represent  the  views  of  small  busi- 
nesses before  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  wish  him  well  as  he  brings  his  unique 
combination  of  experience,  learning  and 
energy  to  the  private  sector,  where  he 
will  be  representing  small  and  medium- 
sized  firms  in  their  quest  for  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  economy.* 


JERE  GLOVER:  FRIEND  OF 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jere 
W.  Glover,  a  public  servant  tireless  in  his 
concern  for  improving  the  relationship 


END  OP  THE  HUNGER   STRIKE  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cision last  Saturday  by  the  remaining 
hunger  strikers  in  Northern  Ireland  to 
halt  their  protest  in  the  Maze  Prison 
means  that  another  sad  and  tragic 
chapter  In  Irish  history  has  ended. 

I  h<H>e  that  the  British  Government 
will  act  in  a  spirit  of  compassion  and 
reconciliation — not  only  to  implement  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  prison  reforms 
that  have  been  promised,  but  to  reach  a 
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setUemwit  of  the  larger  issues  that  di- 
vide the  pe<H>le  of  Northern  Ireland.  The 
strike  is  over,  but  the  problem  of  North- 
ern Ireland  goes  on.* 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GOLD- 
WATER  ON  THE  BIRTHDAY  OP 
HERBERT  HOOVER 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
September  25  address  to  the  American 
people.  President  Reagan  referred  to  the 
importance  of  vdunteerism  and  the  need 
to  protect  the  elderly  and  poor  In  this 
country.  These  are  quahties  we  In  Iowa 
hold  very  near  and  dear  to  our  hearts. 
In  fact,  they  were  two  of  the  basic  philos- 
ophies Identified  with  the  administra- 
tion of  another  President  and  native 
lowan.  Herbert  Hoover. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  President  Rea- 
gan should  emulate  those  policies 
espoused  by  Iowa's  most  famous  citizen 
because  as  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
remember.  President  Reagan  spent 
many  of  his  early  years  Uvlng  and  work- 
ing in  Iowa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  of  volimteerism  and  compassion 
instilled  in  President  Reagan  as  a  young 
boy  were  reinforced  during  his  years  in 
Iowa. 

I  bring  this  up  because  as  you  may 
know,  Mr.  President,  we  recently  cele- 
brated Herbert  Hoover's  birthday  at  the 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  in  West 
Branch,  Iowa.  It  was  fitting  that  the  key- 
note address  at  this  ceremony  was  given 
by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  a  man  who 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  Ideals 
of  Individual  giving  and  compassion  for 
his  fellow  man. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Hoover 
Presidency,  Senator  Goldwater's  speech 
will  prove  to  be  an  informative  state- 
ment on  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
man.  In  addition,  the  speech  is  particu- 
larly relevant  in  its  association  between 
the  Ideals  espoused  by  former  President 
Hoover  and  those  being  pursued  by 
President  Reagan. 

Senator  Goldwater's  speech  is  not  only 
Informative,  but  inspiring  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  minute  and  read 
his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  speech 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows : 
Spezcr  bt  the  Honoeablb  Babbt  Golowatik 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  As  we  gather  here 
today  In  honor  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover.  It 
is  far  beyond  my  abilities  to  catalogue  the 
various  ways  which  this  man  has  affected 
our  nation  and  the  world.  For  Indeed,  this 
"Man  For  All  Seasons"  was  such  a  remark- 
able person,  that  Just  one  facet  of  bis  life 
would  be  worthy  of  many  books.  The  old 
adage  tells  us  that  many  men  are  "Jacks  of 
all  trades  but.  masters  of  none."  In  truth, 
the  man  we  honor  here  could  accurately  be 
described  as  a  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  all.  No  matter  what  public  service  or  pri- 
vate duty  be  was  called  upon  for,  not  only 
did  he  give  his  utmost  but,  the  results  that 
be  achieved  usually  far  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. Instead  of  listing  these  achievements 
however.  I  would  prefer  to  dwell  on  Herbert 
Hoover  as  a  distinct  product  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

As  all  of  us  are  well  aware,  the  true  meas- 
ure of  a  person  Is  that  Indefinable  quality 
which  lets  the  Individual  become  more  than 
Just  a  mathematical  sum  of  the  various 
physical  and  social  events  In  hla  Ufe.  To  be 


able  to  accept  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of  life 
In  a  humble  and  gracious  manner  and  as- 
similate them  in  a  lifetime  learning  process 
creates  a  sum  that  Is  vastly  larger  than 
the  parts.  Certainly,  Herbert  Hoover  was 
s'jch  a  man. 

Prom  his  humble  beginnings  here  In  Iowa, 
Hoover  learned  many  of  life's  values  that 
would  stay  with  him  the  rest  of  hU  life.  Even 
though  he  was  an  orphan  by  the  age  of  ten. 
his  other  relatives  continued  to  provide  a 
loving  and  secure  home  for  this  young  boy. 
This  early  experience  must  have  had  a  deep 
and  lasting  effect  for,  out  of  this,  we  can 
see  three  things  which  were  to  be  this  hall- 
marks. The  first  of  these  Is  love  of  family 
and  It  Is  here  that  the  central  core  of 
Hoover's  social  philosophy  lies.  No  matter 
which  role  be  was  required  to  play,  either 
Don,  brother,  nephew,  husband  or  father, 
the  strength  of  bis  commitment  was  never 
broken  by  the  storms  of  adversity.  For,  In- 
deed, Herbert  Hoover  believed  In  the  sanctity 
of  the  family  as  the  bedrock  of  the  unique 
experiment  In  government  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  established.  His  under- 
standing and  belief  In  this  principle  was 
one  of  the  fundamental  shaping  forces  In 
his  attitude  toward  government.  Realising 
that  government  was  necessary  and  that  It 
simply  had  to  assume  certain  regulatory 
functions,  nevertheless,  he  was  quite  un- 
willing to  allow  It  to  take  over  those  roles 
which  rightly  belonged  to  the  family.  For, 
as  he  said  In  1938:  "As  our  problems  grow, 
so  do  our  temptations  grow  to  venture  away 
from  those  principles  upon  which  our  re- 
public was  founded  and  upon  which  It  has 
grown  to  greatness."  And,  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  referred  was  the  unique 
Institution  of  the  American  family. 

The  second  major  Influence  In  this  man's 
life  was  the  compassion  for  the  under- 
privileged, particularly  children.  Through- 
out much  of  his  life,  Herbert  Hoover  was 
almost  constantly  involved  In  projects  and 
causes  which  would  aid  and  encourage  peo- 
ple to  reach  up  and  out  for  a  better  life. 
From  World  War  I  and  the  Belgian  Food 
Program  through  his  later  years  as  head  of 
the  Boys  Club  of  America.  Hoover  never 
shirked  from  what  he  considered  his  duty 
to  help  others  In  their  hour  of  need  Just 
as  he  had  been  helped  as  an  orphan  boy 
of  ten.  In  all  of  his  humanitarian  work,  not 
only  was  the  compassion  self-evident  but, 
also,  his  real  concern  that  the  effort  so  be- 
gun should  not  become  a  permanent  crutch 
upon  which  these  unfortunate  people  would 
lean  forever.  And,  If  the  aid  and  assistant 
were  allowed  to  continue  long  past  the  time 
of  actual  need  then  two  evils  would  haive 
been  created.  One  would  be  the  continued 
existence  of  an  unnecessary  bureaucracy 
which  would  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
creative  labor. 

The  second  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
special  class  of  people  who  would  be  poorer 
In  spirit  because  of  this  paternalistic  dole. 
And.  this  second  evil  contains  the  very  seed 
of  the  deeper  meaning  of  compassion.  Not 
only  did  President  Hoover  display  his  com- 
passion for  his  fellowman  In  many  charita- 
ble and  relief  causes,  but  It  also  carried 
over  In  his  philosophy  toward  peace  and 
war.  While  devoted  to  peace  and  general 
disarmament,  he  was  also  wise  enough  to 
see  that  only  through  equitable  strength 
could  war  be  averted.  And  If  war  came, 
then,  somewhere,  a  failure  had  occurred. 
In  the  midst  of  World  War  n.  he  said  that 
"Older  men  declare  war.  But  It  is  youth 
who  must  fieht  and  die.  And  It  Is  youth  who 
must  Inherit  the  tribulation,  the  sorrow 
and  the  triumphs  that  are  the  aftermaths 
of  war." 

The  third  quality  of  life  which  marked 
this  man  for  greatness  was  his  concept  of 
volunteerlsm.  From  the  early  days  of  the 
Founding    of    the    Republic,    the    Idea    of 


volunteering  encompassed  that  scope  of  ac- 
tlvlty  beyond  normal  family  life.  It  was  the 
area  in  between  what  the  family  could  do 
and  what  government  was  morally  obligated 
to  do.  It  Is  In  this  arena  that  Hoover,  the 
man,  fulfilled  the  promises  and  hopes  of 
his  forefathers.  This  concept  reached  frui- 
tion In  him  as  he  traveled  the  world  and 
compared  the  United  States  to  all  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  government  that  he  found. 
While  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  reluctant,  nevertheless,  to 
endow  It  with  powers  which  he  felt  could 
best  be  used  by  the  people  working  together 
for  a  common  good.  Volunteering,  to  him, 
meant  giving  of  one's  time,  effort  and  even 
money.  But,  this  was  no  sacrifice  too  great 
or  too  small  to  help  pay  for  the  benefits 
which  he  believed  and  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Because  he  felt  these  qualities  of  life  and 
lived  by  them  throughout  his  life,  Herbert 
Hoover  will  always  occupy  a  special  place 
in  American  history.  And,  It  may  be  pro- 
phetic that  the  lessons  he  preached  and 
practiced  more  than  fifty  years  ago  are  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit  In  later  generationa.9 
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HANDGUNS:    PREFERRED    INSTRU- 
MENTS OP  CRIMINALS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
sponsor  in  the  Senate  of  the  bill  (S.  974) 
to  curb  the  criminal  use  of  handguns,  I 
have  long  stressed  that  only  criminals 
and  assassins  would  be  affected  by  this 
l-gislation — not  law-abiding  citizens  or 
sportsmen — since  handguns  are  clearly 
the  weapons  of  choice  among  modem 
criminals. 

Small  handgims,  especially  so-called 
Saturday  night  specials,  have  no  ac- 
curate range  beyond  a  few  feet.  They 
have  no  othpr  purpose  except  to  kill  and 
malm  human  beings,  and  to  aid  and 
abet  criminal  violence  across  our  land. 

This  fact  has  been  made  graphically 
clear  once  again,  in  a  series  of  provoca- 
tive and  well-researched  articles  pre- 
pared by  reporters  of  Cox  News  Service. 
Their  recent  series  underscores  the  social 
and  human  costs  of  the  escalating  hand- 
gun violence  in  our  country  and  what 
the  proliferation  of  these  deadly  weap- 
ons means  for  our  society. 

This  series  gives  testimony  to  the  ur- 
gency to  limit  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  handguns — which  too  easily  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  criminals  and  psycho- 
paths in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  re- 
porters of  Cox  News  Service  for  their 
excellent  reporting  on  handgun  violence, 
and  its  principal  cause — the  cheap  avail- 
ability of  small  handguns  who  benefit 
only  those  who  have  a  criminal  intent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  their 
findings,  and  ask  that  several  samples 
of  their  excellent  series — which  appeared 
in  the  Miami  News — be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
(From  the  Miami  News,  Sept.  7,  1981] 
Skttbbizs 
(By  Joseph  Albright) 

Wasrinctok. — With  their  slender  butts  and 
cute  little  muzzles,  they  look  like  toys.  One 
flick  on  the  trlgjrer  and  out  barks  one-third 
of  an  ounce  of  lead  at  736  miles  per  hour, 
shaped  to  plow  a  mushroom  cavity  Into  some- 
one's gut. 

They  are  the  snub-nosed  killers:  a  sub- 
species of  feather-Ught,  extra-short  hand- 


guns that  are  Inaccurate  beyond  the  range  of 
a  card  table. 

As  home-defense  devices,  they  are  less  hu- 
oiane  than  electric  stun  guns,  less  reliable 
than  full-sized  pistols,  and  probably  less  ef- 
fective than  shotguns  or  Oerman  sheperds. 

Their  advantage  is  that  they  leave  no  un- 
sightly bulges  when  they  are  concealed.  Thus 
police  detectives  carry  them  in  arm  holsters. 
Store  owners  hide  them  in  their  belts.  Moth- 
ers pack  them  In  purses. 

As  this  series  of  articles  will  show,  snub- 
nosed  guns — both  cheap  and  expensive,  .do- 
mestic and  foreign  made — also  have  proven 
to  be  the  overwhelming  weapon  of  choice 
among  modem  criminals.  Indeed,  evidence 
from  Atlanta,  Miami  and  16  other  cities 
indicates  that  2  out  of  every  3  handguns  used 
in  murders.  ra{>es,  robberies  and  muggings 
were  "snubbles" — handguns  with  barrels  pro- 
truding no  more  than  3  inches  beyond  the 
cylinder. 

Short-barreled  guns  also  run  through  the 
history  of  American  assassinations  and  assas- 
sination attempts.  A  search  of  historical  rec- 
ords showed  that  since  1835,  10  out  of  IS  as- 
sassins and  would-be  assassins  have  chosen 
extra-small  pistols  In  their  assaults  on  pres- 
idents and  other  political  figures. 

The  starting  point  for  this  series  Is  a  reel 
of  computer  tape  Imprinted  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  14.2S8  crime  guns.  The  guns 
were  seized  by  police  and  federal  agents  In 
street  crimes  In  18  metropolitan  areas  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1979.  The  rec- 
ords were  funneled  Into  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment computer  when  local  police  depart- 
ments called  Washington  to  have  the  guns 
traced  back  to  their  manufacturer  by  con- 
tacting Treasury's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  (ATF) . 

Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
Cox  Newspapers  obtained  a  copy  of  the  tape, 
after  confidential  Information  on  the  Identi- 
ties on  retail  gun  dealers  and  gun  purchasers 
had  been  electronically  blocked  out.  A  team 
of  reporters  and  researchers  then  sorted  the 
traced  guns  by  makers  and  models,  with  the 
aid  of  American  Management  Systems,  a  com- 
puter consulting  firm  in  Rosslyn,  Va. 

Once  assembled,  the  250.000  blips  of  Infor- 
mation disclosed  In  unprecedented  detail 
what  kinds  o^  handguns  are  Instruments  of 
crime,  where  they  come  from  and  how  long 
they  have  been  In  circulation. 

To  complete  this  Intelligence  report  on  the 
weaponry  of  American  crime,  reporters  also 
examined  20.000  gun  manufacturing  and  im- 
porting records  and  conducted  75  Interviews 
with  U.S.  and  foreign  gun  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  dealers,  illegal  gun  smugglers, 
law  enforcement  authorities,  legislators  and 
pro-  and  anti-gun  lobbyists. 

The  study  did  not  cover  shotgun  and  rifle 
crimes,  since  nearly  all  the  trace  requests 
Involved  handguns.  In  any  event,  national 
Justice  Department  crime  surveys  indicate 
that  handguns  account  for  more  than  three - 
fourths  of  all  gun  murders  and  assaults  as 
well  as  more  than  90  percent  of  all  robberies 
in  which  a  gun  was  used. 

In  describing  various  handguns,  these  ar- 
ticles refer  to  both  pistols  and  revolvers.  A 
pistol  Is  a  handgun  whose  chamber  Is  Inte- 
gral with  the  barrel.  A  revolver  Is  a  hand- 
gun with  a  cylinder  conUlning  multiole 
chambers  that  can  be  discharged  in  succes- 
sion. 

The  official  records  disclosed  that: 
The  country's  leading  crime  Instrument 
was  a  short-barreled  .22  cal.  revolver  as- 
sembled by  the  German-owned  RO  Indus- 
tries Inc.  of  Miami.  The  company  assembles 
the  guns  out  of  sets  of  paru  shlnped  from 
Its  German  affiliate.  Roehm  GmbH.  One  out 
of  every  seven  handguns  seized  by  police 
In  street  crime  cases  was  a  Roehm-orlgln 
gun.  one  out  of  twelve  was  a  Roehm  .22-cal. 
model.  RG  Industries'  fastest  seUer,  a  2-lnch. 


barrel  .22  revolver  called  the  RO  14,  waa  the 
type  of  gun  which  the  FBI  said  was  fired  by 
John  H.  Hinckley  Jr.,  accused  of  attempting 
to  assassinate  President  Reagan  last  March. 
The  gun  retails  for  $39.95.  (The  Roehm 
GmbH  gun  firm  described  ii^thls  story  has 
no  connection  with  a  larger  and  better  knovra 
German  company,  also  called  Roehm  GmbH, 
which  manufactures  plastics  and  pharma- 
ceutical supplies.) 

Contrary  to  popular  Impression,  most 
street  guns  are  not  cheap,  low-caliber,  for- 
eign-origin "Saturday  Night  Specials."  Of 
the  16  leading  crime  guns  reviewed  In  the 
Cox  Newspapers'  analysis  only  two — the 
Roehm  .22  and  the  Tanfoglio  .26  Titan — fit 
that  exact  description.  Ten  of  the  IS  lead- 
ing crime  guns  were  made  In  America  out 
of  U.S.  gun  parts.  Of  the  American-made 
guns,  seven  were  made  by  Smith  &  Wesson, 
Colt  and  Charter  Arms,  all  makers  of  high- 
quality,  relatively  expensive  guns.  Seven  oT 
the  IS  crime  guns  retailed  for  less  than  »100. 
The  eight  others  range  from  $117  to  $330 
Ten  of  the  15  had  bullet  size  of  .38  or  .357 
caliber,  the  rest  were  smaller. 

The  second-ranking  crime  Instrument  was 
the  snubnosed  American-made  Smtlh  ta 
Wesson  .38-cal.  Chiefs  Special.  As  the  coun- 
try's leading  handgun  manufacturer.  Smith 
&  Wesson  advertises  the  Chiefs  Special  as  a 
police  "back-up"  weapon.  It  also  sells  the 
gun  to  civilians  through  sporting  goods 
dealers.  In  1979,  1  out  of  6  crime  guns  re- 
covered by  police  was  some  kind  of  a  Smith 
&  Wesson.  One  of  17  was  a  Smith  &  Wesson 
Chiefs  Special  or  one  of  Its  virtually  Identi- 
cal variants.  The  Chiefs  Special,  which  Is 
less  than  half  the  weight  of  the  traditional 
Colt  slx-s^ooter.  sells  for  $170  to  $240. 

Both  the  RO  Industries  .22  and  the  Smith 
&  Wesson  Chiefs  Special  are  examples  of 
snub-nosed  guns  that  are  statistlcallv  more 
prone  to  crime  than  average  handguns. 
About  4  percent  of  the  handguns  in  cir- 
culation are  Roehm-origln  .22s,  but  they  rep- 
resented 7.9  percent  of  the  handt^ns  traced 
by  police  at  crime  scenes.  Similarly,  Smith 
&  Wesson  Chiefs  Specials  make  up  no  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  stockpile  of  hand- 
guns in  the  United  States.  But  Chiefs  Spe- 
cials were  traced  In  6.9  percent  of  the  14,260 
handgun-related  crimes. 

One  of  20  crime  guns  la  a  palm-slzed  .25- 
cal.  automatic  pistol— the  Titan— selling  for 
less  than  $76.  The  leading  source  Is  a  pair 
of  factories  in  Bres'Ma,  Ttaiv.  owned  by 
Giuseppe  Tanfoglio  and  his  four  children. 
Pistol  parts  from  those  factories  are  a.s- 
sembled  Into  guns  by  two  Miami  assembly 
plants.  Firearms  Import  &  Export  Corp.  and 
Excam  Inc.  Virtually  Identical  .25  palm  pis- 
tols also  are  made  by  half  a  dozen  American 
companies,  including  Raven  Arms  of  Indus- 
try. Calif.,  Bauer  Firearms  of  Fraser,  Mich., 
and  Sterling  Arms  of  Lockport,  N.Y. 

Guns  manufactured  by  Sturm.  Ruger  & 
Co.,  a  firm  that  specializes  In  long-barreled 
target  and  hunting  pistols,  are  much  less 
prone  to  become  Involved  in  crimes  than 
average  handguns.  In  1979,  the  company  sold 
16  percent  of  all  handguns  throughout  the 
United  States — roughly  the  same  market 
share  it  has  held  for  two  decades.  Yet  only 
3  percent  of  the  handguns  recovered  at  crime 
scenes  in  1979  were  Rugers.  Company  presi- 
dent William  Ruger  said  his  concern  "does 
not  make  small  pocket  roscoes  (slang  for 
pistol)."  Asked  why,  he  said:  "Partly  It  was 
that  I  thought  they  were  controversial  and 
partly  because  I  saw  no  sporting  purpose  in 
them." 

Recently  purchased  guns  are  more  likely 
to  be  used  as  crime  Instruments  than  older 
guns.  An  ATP  tabulation  shows  18  percent 
of  the  crime  guns  traced  in  1979  were  a  year 
old  or  less.  The  next  largest  category  was 
2-year-old  guns,  representing  10  percent  of 
the  crime  guns.  After  that,  the  percentages 
trailed  off  year  by  year — 6  percent  of  the 


crime  gtini  were  8  years  old.  4  percent  9 
years  old.  It  was  almost  as  if  guns  had  a  kind 
of  radioactive  half-life  as  crime  weapons. 

In  another  indication  of  the  crime-prone 
tendency  of  smaller  handguns,  the  main 
Smith  &  Wesson  wholesaler  In  Miami,  Sidney 
G.  Davles.  estimated  that  only  about  1  or  2 
percent  of  the  Smith  &  Wessons  he  distri- 
butes are  snub-nosed  models  called  the 
Chiefs  Special,  the  Chiefs  Special  Alrwelght 
and  the  Bodyguard.  Yet  statistics  show  that 
24  percent  of  the  157  Smith  ic  Wessons  re- 
covered In  Biiaml  murders,  robberies  and 
assaults  were  these  light-framed  "snubbles." 
THK  vxcnics 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Ronald 
Reagan  will  be  recorded  In  history,  but  not 
so  the  names  of  Brett  Rushing.  Sondr* 
Spearman,  L.  S.  Spencer  and  Penwlck  Lang- 
lanala.  All  four  were  killed  within  a  67-day 
period  surrounding  the  Reagan  shooting 
each  a  victim  of  the  same  type  of  handgun 
allegedly  aimed  at  the  president— a  Roehm 
RG  14. 

Rushing.  34,  died  on  March  28,  1984  after 
being  shot  In  his  Memphis,  Tenn.,  hbme.  His 
,  wife  waa  critically  wounded.  Police  held 
Rushlng's  cousin,  Mark  Franklin  Farrow  27 
In  the  prison  ward  at  City  of  Memphis 
hospital.  *^ 

A  witness  said  during  dinner.  Rushing 
asked  Farrow  to  pass  the  blscuiu,  and  Par- 
row  threw  a  biscuit  at  Rushing  exclaiming 
"Im  tired  of  you  making  derogatory  remarks 
about  me." 

A  short,  time  later.  Rushing  was  dead 
killed  by  a  single  shot  to  the  right  side 

Ms.  Spearman,  28,  of  Tampa  also  died  on 
March  28.  She  was  shot  In  the  face  with  an 
RO  14  during  an  argument  with  a  neighbor 
Police  arrested  the  neighbor,  Paulette  Parks 
31,  and  charged  her  with  first-degree  murder! 

Spencer,  41,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  was  shot  to 
death  May  10  by  his  commonlaw  wife  who 
apparently  mistook  him  for  a  burglar 
Spencer  was  trying  to  open  the  door  of  the 
house  when  he  was  killed.  Police  said  Maud 
Nicely  yelled,  but  when  Spencer  did  not  re- 
spond, she  fired  a  Roehm  RO  14  through  the 
door.  The  bullet  struck  Spencer  In  the  chest. 

Langlanals,  67,  of  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  died 
on  May  24  when  he  was  struck  In  the  chest 
by  one  of  three  shots  flred  from  a  Roehm 
RO  14.  Police  said  the  shooting  occurred 
during  a  domestic  quarrel  at  his  home. 

TRE  RISTOST 

Small,  easUy  concealable  handguns  have 
been  an  American  institution  for  a  century 
Over  the  years  they  have  been  called  "last 
chance  guns."  "suicide  specials.''  "UUiput 
pistols."  "belly  guns,"  "ghetto  guns"  and 
"the  ace  In  the  b(de." 

Only  since  the  mld-1950's  have  they  been 
called  "Saturday  Night  Specials."  a  name 
said  to  have  been  coined  by  Detroit  police  to 
describe  the  weekend  traffic  in  cheap  tuna 
from  Ohio.  i'  b-« 

The  first  snubble  was  the  single-shot  per- 
cussion pistol,  the  Philadelphia  Derringer 
Introduced  in  the  1820s  by  Henry  Derlnger. 

Donald  Webster,  the  leading  historian  of 
the  cheap  small  gun,  writes:  "From  the  early 
1870s  until  about  Worid  War  I,  Suicide  Spe- 
cials were  supplied  to  the  public  by  every 
means  possible.  They  were  given  away  for 
cigar  and  later  cigarette  prizes;  offered  as 
presents  to  small  boys  a£  soap  salesmen  door 
to  door." 

Colt  and  Smith  &  Wesson  held  the  initial 
U.S.  patents  on  pocket-repeating  pistols. 
When  the  patents  ran  out  following  the  Civil 
War.  dozens  of  companies  sprouted  up  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  elsewhere  to  turn 
out  cheap  copies.  Of  the  companies  that 
made  the  "Suicide  Sneclals."  the  onlv  two 
still  In  business  are  Harrington  &  Richard- 
son of  Gardner.  Mass.,  and  Iver  Johnson 
Arms  of  Middlesex,  NJ. 
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An  1887  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co.  catalog 
listed  a  mail-order  revolver  called  the  "Blue 
Jacket  Number  1."  The  price  was  60  cents. 

The  flrst  American  snub-nosed  model  to 
achieve  wide  popularity  was  the  1895  Colt 
"New  Pocket  Revolver."  Colt  proclaimed  In 
an  1896  newspaper  ad:  "Always  ready!  Per- 
fect Safety  I  Absolute  Accuracy!" 

Both  World  War  I  and  World  War  n 
brought  flows  of  Imported  weapons,  some  of 
final  quality  and  others  aptly  called  "Junk- 
ers." The  flow  of  cheap  Imports  grew  to  a 
torrent  during  the  American  civil  rights 
rioting  of  the  mid-1960s,  a  decade  during 
which  U.S.  per  c^lta  handgun  ownership 
Jumped  by  60  percent.  A  1968  federal  gun 
control  law  shut  off  imports  of  small  pistols 
but  left  open  a  loophole  for  the  Importation 
of  seta  of  pistol  components. 

Recent  ATP  studies  show  there  are  now 
about  64  million  pistols  and  revolvers  in  the 
United  States.  In  1965.  there  were  only  16 
million,  the  bureau  estimates. 

There  Is  no  telling  exactly  bow  many  of 
these  are  short-barreled  snubbles.  Ruger. 
who  heads  the  second-largest  U.S.  handgun 
manufacturing  company,  estimated  that 
"perhaps  one-third"  of  2.1  million  handguns 
sold  last  year  had  barrels  3  Inches  or  shorter. 
James  Oberg.  president  of  Smith  &  Wesson, 
■aid  that  Ruger's  estimate  "could  be  about 
right." 

Handguns  of  all  sizes  were  the  instruments 
of  10,000  murders  and  another  550.000  crimes 
of  violence,  according  to  1977  estimates  based 
on  a  crime  victimization  study  by  the  U.S. 
t.aw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
This  means  that  In  a  given  year,  1  out  of 
every  100  handguns  in  the  nation's  private 
handgun  stockpile  was  Involved  in  a  crime. 

In  a  recent  article  for  the  Pord  Pounda- 
tlon,  Philip  Cook,  a  professor  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, wrote:  "If  current  rates  of  handgun 
violence  persist,  the  approximately  2  million 
new  handguns  sold  this  year  will  eventually 
be  involved  In  almost  600,000  acts  of  violent 
crime." 

Even  so,  there  has  never  been  any  rock- 
solid  proof  that  the  Increase  in  the  national 
handgun  population  has  contributed  to  the 
Increase  in  violent  crimes  over  the  last  25 
yean. 

The  closest  the  government  has  come  to  an 
ofllcial  pronouncement  on  the  question  came 
In  1979  when  a  U.S.  Surgeon  General's  report 
said: 

"Many  factors  undoubtedly  are  involved  in 
our  high  homicide  rate.  Economic  depriva- 
tion, family  breakup,  the  glamorizing  of  vio- 
lence in  the  media,  and  the  availability  of 
handguns  are  all  Important  .  .  .  Easy  access 
to  flrearms  apoears  to  be  one  factor  with  a 
striking  relationship  to  murder.  Prom  1960 
to  1974,  handgun  sales  quadrupled  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing that  same  period,  the  homicide  rate  in- 
creased from  4.7  per  100.000  to  10.2  for  the 
overall  population — and  from  5.0  to  14.2  for 
young  people  aged  15  to  24." 
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[Prom  the  Miami  News.  Sept.  7.  1981) 
Assassins  Have  Always  Favokko  Small. 
SiruB-NoscD  OcNS 
(By  Joseph  Albright) 
Washiicctok. — Down    through     American 
history,  the  weapons  used  by  10  of  15  assas- 
sins and  would  be  assassins  of  political  fig- 
ures have  been  among  the  most  readily  con- 
cealable  variety  of  pistols  then  available. 

Here,  compiled  from  records  at  a  half- 
dozen  archives,  are  the  10  Instances  when 
small  pistols  were  used: 

President  Andrew  Jackson  waa  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  when  an  assail- 
ant. Richard  Lawrence,  flred  two  shots  and 
missed  on  Jan.  30,  1836.  Lawrence  flred  two 
pocket-sized  percussion  pistols,  which  he 
withdrew  from  hU  inside  coat  pocket. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  murdered 
in  Ford's  Theater  In  Washington  on  April  14, 
1865.  The  assailant,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  flred 
a  .44-cal.  cap-and-ball  Derringer  measuring 
5^n  Inches  long. 

President  William  McKlnley  was  assas- 
sinated on  Sept.  6.  1901,  as  he  was  about  to 
shake  hands  with  Leon  Czologoaz  in  Buffalo, 
N.T.  Czologoez  shot  him  with  a  short-bar- 
reled .32-cal.  Tver  Johnson  revolver. 

President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  es- 
caped assassination  on  Feb.  15,  1933,  while 
riding  In  an  open  car  in  Miami.  The  assail- 
ant, Giuseppe  Zangara,  flred  a  .32-caI.  revol- 
ver. The  gun,  made  by  the  U.S.  Revolver  Co. 
had  a  5-inch  barrel. 

Sen.  Huey  Long  (D-La.)  was  assassinated 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Louisiana  State  Capitol 
on  Sept.  8,  1935.  The  murderer,  Carl  Austin 
Weiss,  used  a  small  .33-cal.  Browning  auto- 
matic pistol. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  fatally  wound- 
ed in  a  Los  Angeles  hotel  on  June  5,  1968,  the 
night  of  the  1968  California  primary.  Slrhan 
Slrhan,  the  assailant,  flred  a  snub-nosed.  22- 
cal.  Iver  Johnson  revolver  with  a  2.5-lnch 
barrel. 

Gov.  (3eorge  Wallace  of  Alabama  was 
wounded  while  campaigning  at  a  Laurel,  Md., 
shopping  center  on  May  16,  1972.  His  attack- 
er, Aurther  Brener.  flred  a  snub-nosed  Char- 
ter Arms  .38-cal.  Undercover  revolver  with 
a  2-inch   barrel. 

President  Qerald  Ford  escaped  injury  on 
Sept.  22,  1975,  when  Sara  Jeuie  Moore  flred 
a  shot  as  Ford  was  leaving  a  San  Francisco 
hotel.  Her  gun  was  a  .32-cal.  Smith  &  Wesson 
Chiefs  Special  with  a  2-lnch  barrel. 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Oeorge  Moscone  was 
murdered  In  his  office  on  Nov.  27,  1978.  The 
assailant,  former  city  supervisor  Dan  White, 
flred  a  .32-cal.  Smith  tc  Wesson  Chiefs  Special 
with  a  2-inch  barrel. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  survived  an  at- 
tempted assassin's  bullet  outside  a  Washing- 
ton hotel  on  March  30,  1981.  The  gun  the  FBI 
said  was  taken  from  the  accused  attacker, 
John  W.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  was  a  .22-cal.  RG  14 
revolver  with  a  2-inch  barrel  assembled  from 
(German-made  parts  by  the  Miami-based  RO 
Industries  Inc. 

Following  are  five  other  cases  involving 
other  types  of  assassination  weapons: 

President  Jeunes  Garfield  was  shot  in  the 
back  at  a  train  station  in  Washington  on 
July  3,  1881,  and  died  the  following  Septem- 
ber. The  assassin,  Charles  J.  Gulteau,  flred  a 
.44-cal.  British  Bulldog,  a  heavy-framed 
revolver  of  unknown  barrel  length. 

Former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
shot  and  seriously  wounded  while  campaign- 
ing for  the  presidency  In  Milwaukee  on 
Oct.  14,  1912.  The  assailant,  John  Schrank, 
flred  a  heavy-framed  .38-cal.  Colt  revolver 
that  was  built  on  a  .44-cal.  frame.  The  barrel 
length  is  unknown  and  the  gun  has  been 
lost. 

President  Harry  Truman  escaped  death  on 
Nov.  1,  1950.  when  two  Puerto  Rlcan  nation- 
alists Orlsello  Torresola  and  Oscar  Collazo, 
shot  their  way  into  the  Blair  House  In  Wash- 


ington, where  Truman  was  living  while  the 
White  House  was  being  renovated.  The  guns 
taken  from  the  attackers  were  a  German 
Luger  pistol  and  a  Walter  P-38  pistol,  both 
full-sized  handguns. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  assassi- 
nated while  riding  In  a  motorcade  In  Dallas 
on  Nov.  22,  1963.  The  attacker,  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  flred  a  mall-order  Mannllcher-c:»r- 
cano  rifle  from  the  window  of  the  Texas 
School  Book  Depository. 

President  Gerald  Ford  escaped  assassina- 
tion on  Sept.  6.  1975.  in  Sacramento  when 
Lynette  (Squeaky)  Fromme  aimed  a  pistol 
at  him  as  Ford  reached  out  to  shake  her 
hand.  The  gun  was  a  full-sized  Colt  1911 
Army  model  .45-cal.  automatic  pistol,  which 
she  had  secreted  under  her  flowing  dress. 

(From  the  Miami  News.  Sept.  7.  1961 1 
The  RoEHif  Connection^W.  German  Q\m 
Plant  C^jncesned  Its  Weapon  Creating  a 

BaO  IMACB 

(By  Henry  Eason) 
SoNTHEiM,  West  Germany. — On  the  out- 
skirts of  a  Swablan  village  that  rises  In 
medieval  qualntness  from  a  sea  of  swaying 
wheat  and  hops,  machines  roar  In  a  factory 
that  made  the  parts  of  the  gun  which  the 
FBI  says  was  used  to  shoot  President 
Reagan. 

At  lunchtime,  a  siren  blares  with  a  sound 
like  a  World  War  II  air  raid  warning.  Work- 
ers leave  tidy,  squat,  modem  buildings,  past 
under  the  "Roehm"  sign  above  the  plant 
gate  and  picnic  on  the  grassy  bank  of  a 
stream  Just  beyond  the  employees'  parking 
lot. 

The  setting  is  far  removed  from  the  street 
violence  In  America,  where  the  products  of 
the  workers'  labor  are  referred  to  by  police 
authorities  as  Saturday  Night  Specials. 
Roehm. 

It  is  a  name  which,  to  German  customers, 
means  quality  drill  chucks  and  other  ma- 
chine tools.  Tool  and  machine-making  fac- 
tories which  branch  off  from  the  Sonthelm- 
based  Roehm  GmbH  company  are  in  West 
Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Brazil.  Denmark  and 
Great  Britain.  Roehm  is  a  major  Interna- 
tional competitor  In  the  machine  tool  field, 
with  sizable  sales  to  American  industry. 
(The  company  described  In  this  story  has 
no  connection  with  another  German  com- 
pany, also  called  Roehm  GmbH,  which 
manufactures  plcistics  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies.) 

Roehm  also  stands  for  target  pistols  and 
blank  pistols  throughout  Europe  and  IQ 
other  countries,  where  handgun  control  laws 
strictly  regulate  concealable  pistols  and  re- 
volvers that  use  live  ammunition. 

It  Is  In  America  that  Roehm's  cheap  .22- 
cal.  revolvers  and  other  llve-ammunltlon 
handguns  attained  notoriety  long  before 
John  Hinckley  Jr.  was  indicted  on  charges 
of  firing  one  Into  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1979,  Roehm-made  .22-cal.  revolvers 
were  the  Instruments  In  1  of  every  12  street 
crimes  in  which  police  found  a  handgun, 
a  computer  study  by  Cox  Newspapers  of 
handgun  crimes  in  Atlanta,  Miami  and  16 
other  cities  showed.  No  other  manufacturer's 
gun  was  so  frequently  found  at  crime  scenes. 
As  a  result  of  worldwide  publicity  on  Its 
gun  because  of  the  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Reagan,  the  Roehm  family  says  it 
has  decided  to  scale  down  production  and 
sales  of  Its  least  expensive  guns. 

Guenther  Roehm,  a  principal  officer  and 
stockholder  in  Roehm  GmbH  and  a  part- 
owner  of  RG  Industries  Inc.  of  Miami,  which 
assembles  the  cheap  handguns,  said  that 
continuing  to  make  revolvers  such  as  the 
RO  14  "is  not  good  for  us." 

In  the  first  interview  granted  by  any  of- 
ficial of  the  company  In  more  than  a  decade, 
Roehm  said  he  is  concerned  about  what  he 
called  "an  image  problem"— one  that  might 
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give  Roehm  GmbH  a  bad  name  with  ite 
mactilne  tool  clients  and  with  customers  in- 
terested in  the  more  expensive  handguns  that 
Roehm  also  sells. 

Roehm  Is  a  tall,  patrician  figure  who.  at 
66,  has  the  polished  manners  of  a  European 
diplomat.  He  speaks  E^ngUsh  accurately,  but 
haltingly,  and  was  interviewed  with  the  aid 
of  his  export  manager,  Karl  Mack, 

He  is  descended  from  generations  of  in- 
dustrialists In  Zella  Mehlls  Suhl,  in  what  is 
now  East  Germany.  After  World  War  II,  he 
recalled,  the  Roehm  family's  factories  were 
in  ruins. 

The  "Americans  picked  us  up  because  they 
were  not  interested  to  have  good  companies 
with  high  level  of  production  in  the  East 
Zone  (tmder  Soviet  control) .  So  they  say  take 
your  technical  people  along  with  you  ...  So 
we  came  to  a  camp  in  Heldenheln  (near 
Sontheim) .  and  the  Americans  gave  us  food 
...  So  we  looked  aroimd  and  ...  we  foimd 
a  small  room  and  we  started  making  our 
tools  again." 

The  old  customers  soon  returned  to  Roehm 
Joined  by  new  customers.  Some  Americans 
came  in  the  1950s  and  Interested  the  Roehms 
In  manufacturing  inexpensive  handguns  for 
the  mfu-ket  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
good  market. 

Then,  as  Roehm  explained,  when  the  gvm 
control  movement  gained  strength  In  the 
United  States  and  cheap  exports  were  banned 
in  1968,  the  Roehms  became  Involved  in  pro- 
ducing some  handgun  parts  in  Sontheim 
which  were  added  to  other  parts  in  Florida  to 
make  complete  handguns  that  could  be  sold 
legally  in  America. 

"So  what  you  want  to  know."  Roehm  said, 
anticipating  the  question,  "is  do  we  go  into 
this  cheap  business  or  do  we  Intend  to  go 
the  other  way? 

"We  want  to  go  in  the  other  way.  I  have 
been  (to  Florida i  four  weeks  ago  and  I  ex- 
plained to  my  people  there.  I  want  to  make 
better  guns,  guns  I  can  sell  In  five,  six.  eight 
years  in  the  same  way.  good  guns.  We  change 
the  finish.  We  made  more  precision  in  the 
parts  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  Americans 
want  to  go  in  another  way  (to  reduce  cheap 
handguns). 

Roehm  would  not  say  directly  how  he  felt 
about  one  of  the  guns  made  by  Roehm  and 
RO  allegedly  being  used  to  shoot  President 
Reagan,  but  export  manager  Mack  responded. 

"Yes.  we  heard  about  it.  Sorry  for  It."  Mack 
said. 

He  elaborated.  "This  man  could  have  at- 
tacked the  president  with  a  bomb  or  a  knife 
or  anything  .  .  .  Somebody  can  make  crimes 
with  anything.  Of  course,  it's  easier  to  tise  a 
gun  for  crime." 

Mack  said  he  assumes  that  "most  of  the 
KWns  we  make  are  Just  used  for  protection." 
but  added.  "It  can  be  that  also  some  guns 
are  also  used  for  crime." 
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[Prom  the  Miami  News,  Sept.  7,  1981 ) 

GtJN    FniMS    COMPETE    IN    AN    ARMS    RACE 

(By  Joseph  Albright) 

SPRiNoriELD,  Mass.— Pew  outside  the  gun 
business  have  heard  about  the  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Chiefs  Special,  a  palm-sized  .38 
revolver  made  by  the  long-established  Smith 
&  Wesson  Co.,  and  a  look-alike  weapon  called 
the  Undercover,  made  by  the  up-and-coming 
Charter  Arms  Corp. 

Yet  the  collateral  damage  Includes: 

Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace,  shot  and 
paralyzed  with  an  Undercover  in  1972. 

President  Gerald  Pord,  nearly  assassinated 
by  a  Chiefs  Special  In  1975.  (Sara  Jane  Moore 
pulled  the  trigger  but  missed.) 

San  Francisco  Mayor  Oeorge  Moscone, 
murdered  with  a  Chiefs  Special  in  1978. 

i:x-Beatle  John  Lennon,  shot  and  killed 
with  an  Undercover  in  1980. 

Washington  cardiologist  Dr.  Michel  Halber- 
•tam,  murdered  with  a  Chiefs  Soeclal  in  1980. 

Some  Chiefs  Specials  and  Undercovers  were 


originally  sold  to  civilian*  in  gun  shops  with 
no  more  paperwork  than  with  any  other 
handgun. 

But  most,  say  the  presidents  of  both  com- 
panies, were  sold  either  to  police  departmenu 
for  detectives,  or  to  individual  uniformed 
officers  who  wanted  the  tiny,  hard-hitting 
guns  as  "backups"  for  their  service  revolvers. 
As  it  turned  out.  the  qualities  that  ap- 
pealed to  law-blders  have  also  turned  the 
Chiefs  Special  and  the  Undercover  into  a 
Cadillac  category,  coveted  by  discriminating 
thugs  who  would  prefer  not  to  use  poorly 
made.  small-caliber  "Saturday  night 
specials." 

In  1979.  6.9  per  cent  of  all  handguns  re- 
covered in  violent  crimes  in  Miami  and  17 
other  cities  were  Smitii  &  Wesson  Chiefs 
Specials,  according  to  a  computer  analysis  of 
federal  gun-tracing  records  by  Cox  News- 
papers. Carrying  the  numbers  one  step  fur- 
ther, there  Is  reason  to  believe  the  Chiefs 
Special  in  civilian  hands  is  about  three  times 
as  likely  to  be  used  in  a  crime  as  a  typical 
handgun. 

Here  is  the  chain  of  statistical  evidence 
suggesting  that  the  Chiefs  Special  has  a 
hlgher-than-normal  crime  rate: 

When  you  add  up  the  serial  numbers  that 
the  company  has  assigned  to  light-frame 
guns— nearly  all  of  which  have  been  Chiefs 
Specials— the  total  is  roughly  1.5  million 
since  1950.  No  more  than  one-third  of  those 
are  still  in  police  hands.  Divide  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  (one  million)  in  civilian 
hands  by  the  total  United  States  stockpile  of 
about  50  million  civilian-owned  handguns. 
Result:  only  about  2  per  cent  of  all  civilian- 
owned  handguns  are  Chiefs  Specials,  but  they 
are  5.9  pwr  cent  of  all  the  handguns  involved 
in  violent  crimes. 

Further  calculations  show  that  the  Cliarter 
Arms  Undercover  is  also  about  three  times 
as  '  kely  to  be  used  in  a  crime  as  a  tynical 
handgun.  There  are  about  600,000  Under- 
covers in  circulation.  One-third  of  these  are 
In  police  hands;  the  remaining  400.000  are  In 
civilian  hands.  They  make  up  0.8  per  cent 
of  the  civilian  handgun  stockpile,  yet  2.7 
per  cent  of  all  the  handguns  recovered  in 
violent  crimes  were  Undercovers. 

Smith  &  Wesson  president  James  L.  Oberg 
was  asked  why  the  company  sells  small 
handguns,  in  light  of  studies  by  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
showing  the  prevalence  of  short-barreled 
guns  as  crime  Instruments. 

Oberg  replied:  "I  sell  the  guns  that  the 
market  Is  demanding.  We  don't  have  any 
category  for  people  who  are  going  to  keep  a 
weapon  in  their  drawer,  but  we  know  they 
do." 

Some  of  his  friends  have  told  him  they  are 
reluctant  to  keep  full-sized  handguns  in 
their  homes.  Oberg  explained. 

When  asked  how  Smith  &  Wesson  deter- 
mines its  "product  mix"  of  standard  and 
short-barreled  handguns,  Obert  said:  "I 
would  have  to  say  that  we  are  focusing  on 
dollars  more  than  anything  else.  Most  of  our 
motivation  of  what  we  do  here  is  to  supply 
dollars  to  our  stockholders.  For  us,  a  great 
deal  of  the  motivation  Is  to  run  a  profitable 
company." 

After  the  interview,  Oberg  mailed  a  revised 
version  of  that  statement:  "Our  purpose  is 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  customers  with 
products  which  emphasize  quality,  safety 
and  service.  Our  mix  also  has  to  consider 
producing  an  adequate  return  for  our  share- 
holders." 

Guenter  W.  Bachmann.  a  Smith  &  Wesson 
vice  president,  said  the  company  has  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  small  handguns  such 
as  Its  Chiefs  Special  are  more  likely  to  be 
used  In  crimes  than  larger  handguns. 

"Let's  face  it,  they  are  all  concealable."  he 
said. 

At  the  Charter  Arms  plant  in  Stratford. 
Conn.,  company  president  David  Ecker  said 


he  feels  "pretty  sick"  whenever  he  hears  that 
a  Charter  Arms  Undercover  has  been  foxind 
at  a  crime  scene. 

"I  know  I  felt  a  great  sigh  of  relief  on 
hearing  that  our  product  wasn't  used  (In 
the  attempted  assassination  of  President 
Reagan)."  said  Ecker.  "I  do  not  like  to  see 
any  of  our  products  used  in  that  way." 

One  of  the  roots  of  the  rivalry  over  the 
high-class,  short-barreled  gun  market  was  a 
decUion  by  New  York  City  police  In  the  late       >' 
19408  to  arm  women  officers  with  an  experi- 
mental light-framed  revolver. 

Since  then,  the  rivalry  has  been  fed  by 
two  unrelated  factors.  One  was  that  the  basic 
patents  for  small  handguns  expired  in  the 
19th  century,  leaving  a  small  arms  manu- 
facturer vlrtuaUy  no  protection  against 
plagiarism  In  gun  designs.  The  other  was  the 
rioting  that  spread  from  Watts  to  Harlem  to 
Detroit  in  the  mid-1960s,  generating  a  huge 
market  for  "self-defense"  handguns. 

In  January  1919,  a  story  in  the  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Union  recorded  a  decision  by  Smith  it 
Wesson,  the  city's  second-largest  employer, 
to  begin  production  of  a  new  so-called 
light-frame  revolver"  for  policewomen  in 
New  York. 

"The  New  York  poUce  girls  carry  these 
guns  /n  shoulder  holsters  which  outwardly 
appear  to  be  shoulder  bags,"  the  newspaper 
reported.  "The  light-frame  weapon  is  widely 
popular  among  sporting  clubs  and  shooting 
ranges." 

The  new  version  weighed  only  19  ounces. 
Its  butt  was  as  skinny  as  an  umbrella  handle 
The  cylinder  was  drilled  for  only  five  .38 
cartridges  since  it  wasn't  big  enough  around 
for  six  holes.  With  Its  2-lnch  barrel,  the  gun 
was  only  6.5  Inches  long.  It  flred  with  a  kick 
that  left  the  wrist  tingling. 

The  Colt  Firearms  Division  had  been  sell- 
ing politemen  a  similar-looking,  slightly 
heavier  .38  snub-nosed  revolver  called  the 
Detective  Special  since  1927.  For  the  civilian 
sector,  Colt  sold  limited  numbers  of  a  com- 
parable snub-nosed  gun  it  called  the  Bankers 
Special. 

And  Smith  &  Wesson  was  already  market- 
ing a  rival  called  the  Terrier.  A  1952  com- 
pany caUlog  said,  "This  little  gun  is  to  be 
found  in  a  great  many  homes  where  it  rep- 
resents a  unit  of  protection  for  the  citizen 
and  his  family."  It  looked  like  the  gun  de- 
veloped for  the  New  York  policewomen,  but 
it  wasn't  as  sturdy. 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  sales  force  broadened 
the  horizons  of  the  policewomen's  revolver 
by  introducing  it  at  a  1950  conference  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
in  Colorado  Springs.  As  part  of  the  promo- 
tion, police  delegates  were  asked  to  vote  on  a 
name  for  the  gun. 

"When  the  votes  were  counted,  the  most 
commonly  suggested  and  appropriate  name 
was  the  .38  Chiefs  Special,"  Smith  &  Wesson 
historian  Roy  Jinks  has  written.  "The  name 
was  officially  adopted." 

The  1952  Smith  &  Wesson  catalog  brimmed 
with  enthusiasm: 

The  Chiefs  Special  was  a  small  sideline 
for  Smith  &  Wesson,  the  nation's  leading 
pistol  manufacturer.  Little  effort  was  made 
to  push  snub-nosed  gun  sales  to  civilians.  At 
the  same  time.  Colt  was  content  to  sell  its 
Detective  Special  largely  to  policemen. 

There  was  an  unfulfilled  demand,  by  1963 
Douglas  McClennahan  realized  it.  McClenna- 
han,  a  young  draftsman  who  had  worked  at 
Colt  Industries  and  three  other  Connecticut 
gun  factories,  set  out  to  design  a  competing 
snub-nosed  gun.  In  late  1964  he  displayed 
his  flrst  prototype  to  a  few  gun  columnists 
at  a  National  Rifle  Association  convention  In 
Los  Angeles. 

It  was  to  become  the  basis  of  Charter  Arms, 
a  new  company  75  miles  down  the  Connecti- 
cut River  valley  from  Smith  &  Wesson.  Ini- 
tially. Its  only  product  was  a  snub-nosed  .38 
revolver  weighing  three  ounces  less  than  the 
Chiefs  Special.  At  855.   it  was  817  cheaper 
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tbmn  any  snub-noMd  girn  In  th»  Smith  * 
WeMon  arsenal. 

In  a  press  relMA«  to  gun  wrttew.  Charter 
Ktnm  explained  that  the  purpoee  of  the 
"Undercover"  was  to  satisfy  a  need  on  the 
put  of  "all  law  eniforcement  oflloers  and 
homeowners." 

"The  new  (Undercover)  was  well  received," 
a  writer  for  Ouna  ft  Ammo  magazine  re- 
eailed  ]mter.  "Even  fuasy  handgunners  were 
soon  admiring  and  buying  the  aU-ateel 
oompaot." 

Charter  Arms  picked  a  fortuitous  time  to 
enter  Into  the  gun  market.  As  Bcker,  the 
comfiany  president,  recalled:  "You  had  a 
terrific  civil  rights  problem,  with  riots  all 
across  the  country.  There  was  a  terrific  boom 
In  flre«rms  sales.  So  any  firearm  thait  waa 
being  m&nufaotured  or  lm(>orted  was  being 
•old." 

William  B.  Ounn,  then  Smith  &  wenon^ 
president,  decided  he  could  not  Igmxv  tbe 
ne>w  Undercover. 

A  cupping  from  Qunoport  Magazine,  found 
In  the  military  history  collection  of  the 
SmMlhflDnian  Institution,  described  how  the 
country's  No.  1  handgun  manufacturer 
reacted: 

"Back  ait  the  Sprlngflctd  ranch,  the  S  &  W 
ramrods  took  a  dim  view  of  the  business 
they  were  losing  and  decided  to  seiw  up  the 
cxrmmerclal  m&rkot  again  by  hustling 
through  another  production  run  of  18,000 
new  Chiefs  Specials.  Another  source  said  It 
was  three  runs  of  12,000  each.  .  .  ." 

The  Ounsport  writer,  Jan  Stevenson, 
quoted  a  Smith  ft  Wesson  offlclal  as  saying: 
"It's  true,  we  are  making  Chiefs  Specials 
again,  and  we're  putting  them  on  the  mar- 
ket as  fast  as  we  can." 

Today,  Smith  ft  Wesson  declines  to  give 
out  prodiictlon  figures  for  Its  snub-nosed 
guns.  But  from  a  look  at  the  pattern  of 
serial  numbers  assigned  to  Smith  ft  Wesson 
light-frame  guns,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  cocn- 
pany  boosted  Its  production  of  Chiefs  Spe- 
cials In  the  years  after  the  Undercover  came 
to  market. 

A  chart  oif  serial  numbers  pufbllshed  In 
Jinks'  "History  of  Smith  ft  Wesson"  a  gloesy 
volume  for  gun  fanciers.  Indicates  that  the 
factory  assigned  an  average  of  39,000  serial 
numbers  a  year  to  light- frame  revolvers, 
principally  the  Chiefs  Special,  in  the  1960b 
and  19«)a. 

In  a  13-month  period  ending  In  1970, 
the  oompany  iised  100,000  light-frame  serial 
numbers.  After  that,  light-frame  serial  num- 
bers were  assigned  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
75,000  a  year. 

Another  escalation  In  the  snub-noeed  arme 
race  occurred  in  March  1966  when  Smith  ft 
Wesson  Introduced  an  ewn.  more  awesome 
weapon:  the  world's  smallest  .357  magnum 
revolver. 

Smith  ft  Wesson  had  been  selling  heavy, 
long-barreled  .357  magnums  since  1936, 
when  It  managed  the  publicity  coup  of  pre- 
senting the  first  model  to  FBI  Director  J. 
Bdgar  Hoover.  A  newspc^jer  clipping  of  the 
time  proclaimed  that  film  stars  Gary  Cooper, 
Clark  Oeible  and  Pranchot  Tone  were  also 
among  the  ownera  of  "the  Big  Bertha  of  the 
handgun  field." 

A  .357  magnum  cartridge  Is  one-eighth 
Inch  longer  than  a  standard  .38  special  bullet, 
although  they  are  virtually  the  same 
dUuneter. 

The  magnum  contains  enough  extra  gun- 
powder to  exert  40,000  foot-pounds  of  pres- 
sure on  the  bullet.  Instead  of  17,000  foot- 
pounds for  a  normal  policeman's  bullet. 
That  means  a  .357  magnum  can  blast  through 
a  wall  and  still  kill  someone. 

Smith  ft  Wesson  began  efforts  to  shrink 
the  frame  of  .357  magnum  guns  In  1954.  at 
the  suggestion  of  BUI  Jordan,  then  a  marks- 
man with  the  US.  Border  Patrol. 

"Until  this  date  ...  no  company  had 
ever  attempted  to  perfect  a  small  frame  for 


this  cartridge,"  wrote  company  historian 
Jinks. 

The  result  was  the  Smith  ft  Wesson  Com- 
bat Magnum,  a  medium-framed  revolver 
with  a  standard  4-lnch  barrel.  Jordan,  ap- 
pearmg  on  the  1956  television  show  "You 
Asked  For  It,"  held  up  the  gun  and  called 
it  "the  answer  to  a  peace  officer's  dream." 

After  what  Jinks  has  described  as  "con- 
siderable encouragement  from  plainclothes 
law  enforcement  personnel."  the  company 
designed  an  even  smaller  .367  magnum  dur- 
ing the  1960s.  When  it  was  offered  to  the 
public  In  the  1968  catalog,  this  31-ounce 
miniature  cannon  was  fitted  with  a  3.5-Inch 
barrel,  a  rounded  butt  for  easy  concealment, 
and  quick-draw  sights. 

Back  at  Charter  Arms.  McCIennahan  and 
Ecker  devised  what  amounted  to  a  counter- 
escalation — the  Charter  Arms  .44  Special 
Bulldog.  It  was  11  ounces  lighter  than  the 
miniature  Smith  ft  Wesson  Combat  Mag- 
num, although  the  dimensions  were  atwut 
the  same.  It  fired  a  bigger  bullet,  but  one 
not  fast  enough  to  be  classified  as  a  mag- 
num. 

In  a  glowing  review  for  the  magazine  Ouns 
ft  Ammo,  pistol  connoisseur  Clair  Rees  said 
the  Charter  Arms  Bulldog  .44  "threw  60  per 
cent  more  lead"  than  ordinary  .38  caliber 
handguns. 

'The  new  gun,"  Rees  wrote,  "appealed  in- 
stantly to  many  pistoieers  who  had  a  need 
for  a  relatively  small,  easily  concealed  re- 
volver but  who  lacked  faith  in  the  per- 
formance of  .38  special  loads  for  serious 
social  use." 

A  Cox  Newspapers  computer  analysis  of 
gun  records  found  that  only  about  0.2  per 
cent  of  guns  recovered  in  1979  street  crimes 
were  Charter  Arms  Bulldogs — and  only  0.8 
per  cent  were  S  &  W  Combat  Magnums. 

One  who  will  be  remembered  for  his  "seri- 
ous social  use"  of  a  Charter  Arms  Bulldog  is 
David  Berkowltz,  now  serving  a  316-year  sen- 
tence as  New  York's  "Son  of  Sam"  killer. 

(From  the  Miami  News,  Sept.  7,   1981 1 

Powxarui.  Oun  Lobbt  Rolls  Ovm 

OpposmoN 

(By  Cheryl  Arvidson) 

Washimcton. — It  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
find  the  gun  lobby  loudly  opposing  proposals 
that  would  impose  restrictions  on  shotguns 
and  rifles,  require  registration  or  confisca- 
tion of  firearms  or  limit  availability  of  the 
quality  handgun. 

But  the  2-mllllon-member  National  Rlfie 
Association  also  Is  on  the  front  line  defend- 
ing the  Inaccurate,  often  poorly  made  small 
handgun — a  stand  seemingly  inconsistent 
with  its  110-year  history  of  promoting  fire- 
arms safety,  marksmanship  and  hunting. 
This  strident  opposition  to  handgun  control 
has  effectively  eliminated  any  chance  for 
national  legislation  to  restrict  small  hand- 
guns this  year,  next  year  and  probably  for 
years  to  come. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  with  a  (30 
million-plus  annual  budget.  Is  the  richest 
and  most  influential  pro-gun  organization 
In  the  country,  and  it  Is  also  the  most  mod- 
erate of  the  three  groups  that  constitute  the 
gun  lobby.  Headquartered  in  Washington, 
the  association  has  a  separate  lobbying 
branch,  the  Institute  for  Legislative  Action, 
which  spends  14  million  each  year  to  stop 
any  attempt  at  gun  control,  no  matter  how 
modest. 

Operating  out  of  Its  own  office  building 
complete  with  gun  museum  and  target  range, 
the  association  successfully  manipulates  the 
scenario  that  plays  out  year  after  year:  gun 
control  bills  are  introduced  and  left  to  die  in 
subcommittees  without  any  serious  consid- 
eration because  they  Just  can't  be  passed  In 
the  House  or  Senate. 

"I  don't  think  I've  got  a  snowball's  chance 
in  hell  to  pass  it.  Congress  Is  Just  too  con- 
servative,"  said   Rep.   Marty   Russo,   D-ni., 


about  a  bill  he's  been  introducing  since  lB7e 
to  prohibit  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
small  handguns,  cheap  or  expensive,  by  set- 
ting length  restrictions  on  pistols  and  re- 
volvers. 

"If  the  president  getting  shot  and  the 
pope  getting  shot  doesn't  rattle  these  guys, 
nothing  will." 

The  association  defends  the  snub-nosed 
handgun  as  part  of  Its  overall  goal  of  preserv- 
ing the  right  of  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  With  Its  claims  that  firearms  owner- 
ship is  a  fundamental  constitutional  right 
under  the  Second  Amendment,  the  associa- 
tion sees  no  middle  ground. 

"I  think  that  there  Is  room  for  compro- 
mise," Neal  Knox,  executive  director  of  the 
association's  Institute  for  Legislative  Action, 
says  with  a  smile.  "There  are  a  lot  of  gun 
laws  on  the  books  I'd  like  to  get  rid  of.  Fm 
willing  to  compromise  away  some  of  those." 

In  fact,  the  association's  top  priority  Is 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  weaken  or  elim- 
inate many  of  the  federal  gun  statutes  now 
on  the  books.  The  McClure-Volkmer  bill, 
named  after  Its  sponsors  Rep.  Harold  Volk- 
mer,  D-Mo.,  and  Sen.  James  McClure, 
D-Idaho,  Is  being  promoted  by  the  associa- 
tion as  getting  government  off  the  backs  of 
law-abiding  American  gun  owners  aind  gun 
dealers.  Even  though  certain  provisions  con- 
cern federal  lawmen,  the  bill  has  a  good 
chance  of  passing. 

"The  handgun  is  a  symbol,"  explains  Rep. 
John  Ashbrook,  R-Ohio,  one  of  two  congress- 
men on  the  association's  board  of  directors. 
"It's  a  firearm.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  If 
It  were  a  rifle.  The  motives.  Intentions  and 
past  records  of  those  who  want  to  take  away 
the  handgun  are  not  trusted  by  those  who 
own  the  handguns." 

The  association  is  opposed  to  closing  a 
loophole  in  the  1968  Oun  Control  Act  that, 
while  banning  Imported  handguns,  allows 
foreign  parts  for  "Saturday  night  specials" 
to  be  Imported  and  put  onto  American- 
made  frames.  It  Is  equally  opposed  to  more 
drastic  legislation — offered  by  Rep.  Peter  Ro- 
dlno,  D-N.J.,  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy, 
D-Mass. — ^that  would  ban  "Saturday  night 
specials"  and  require  a  waiting  period  and 
police  check  before  any  handgun  purchase. 

As  a  result,  critics  claim,  the  gun  lobby 
has  BO  muddled  the  water  that  a  rational 
policy  cannot  be  debated,  let  alone  adopted, 
at  a  national  level. 

"The  NRA,  imllke  any  other  group  In  the 
country,  has  Just  made  mincemeat  of  the 
legislative  process,"  said  Sanford  Horwitt,  a 
consultant  to  the  National  Coalition  to  Ban 
Handguns. 

"You  cant  get  any  kind  of  reasonable 
public  policy  on  anything  having  to  do  with 
handguns,  which  is  clearly  a  problem  in 
thiB  country,  because  this  group  refuses  to 
deal  with  anything  that  begins  to  approach 
a  reasonable  public  policy."  Horwitt  con- 
tinued. "Because  they  have  taken  this  ex- 
tremist position  on  handguns,  it  has  ended 
all  discussions  of  it  In  the  legislative  arena. 
It's  more  than  being  single-minded.  It's 
almost  no-mlnded." 

With  federal  channels  closed,  gun  control 
advocates  are  coming  to  believe  that  local 
actions — such  as  a  tough  anti-gun  ordinance 
recently  passed  by  Morton  Grove.  111. — may 
offer  their  best  hope  of  restricting  deadly 
handguns. 

Although  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  has  found  that  most 
gxins  used  In  violent  crime  had  barrel 
lengths  of  3  inches  or  less,  the  association 
sees  no  link  between  small  guns  and  crime. 
"They're  trying  to  blame  the  gun  for  the 
crime,  and  they're  trying  to  prohibit  all 
guns."  said  Knox.  "There  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  the  population  of  guns, 
small  or  large,  has  any  effect  on  crime." 

Russo,  a  former  state  attorney  for  Cook 
County,  III.,  doubts  handgun  control  meas- 
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ures  would  stop  the  hardened  criminal,  but 
he  Is  convinced  that  getting  rid  of  small 
handguns  would  stop  "the  heat-of-paaslon- 
type  situation,  the  argument,  the  sponta- 
neous situation." 

"There  is  no  other  reason  why  a  small, 
concealable  handgim  is  made  in  society  ex- 
cept to  shoot  someone,"  says  Russo.  "The 
reason  it  Is  made  small  is  so  no  one  knows 
you've  got  it  on  you.  With  my  bill,  anyone 
could  buy  a  gun  and  keep  one  at  home,  it 
would  Just  be  a  larger  size.  It  would  make 
your  pocket  sag  a  little  bit,  it  would  stick 
out  of  your  trousers.  Somebody  would  see 
it." 

"I've  shot  bears  with  handgims  with  a  3- 
inch  barrel,"  said  Rep.  John  Dingell,  D- 
Mlch..  when  asked  why  the  association  de- 
fends the  small  handgun.  He  Is  the  other 
member  of  Congress  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  association.  "When  I  hunt  elk,  I 
carry  a  small  .22  automatic  to  shoot  grouse 
for  the  pot  or  finish  off  elk." 

"I'd  like  to  sell  ticketo  to  the  confronta- 
tion, and  I'd  also  like  to  bet  on  the  bear," 
answered  Horwitt.  "The  fact  is  no  one  goes 
around  shooting  bears  with  a  3-  or  4-lnch 
handgun.  It  Just  Un't  done.  If  we're  down  to 
that  as  to  why  someone  refuses  to  support 
a  ban  on  handguns,  we're  down  to  some 
pretty  flaky  people." 

Knox,  asked  about  the  "redeeming  social 
value"  of  a  small  handgun,  cites  his  wife's 
Smith  ft  Wesson  Bodygiiard.  which  he  gave 
her  for  Mother's  Day  in  1968. 

"I've  carried  my  wife's  .  .  .  gun  with  me 
many  a  mile  while  hunting,  as  a  second  gun," 
he  said.  "I've  carried  it  with  me  while  ash- 
ing. I've  carried  It  with  me  while  flying  be- 
cause I  did  all  my  flying  out  in  Arizona,  and 
that's  some  roxigh  country,  and  a  person 
who  doesn't  prepare  hlmaelf  ...  is  maklne 
a  mistake." 

Knox,  who  as  chief  association  lobbyist 
earns  $63,000  a  year,  calls  the  small  hand- 
gun "the  best  possible  gun"  for  protecUon. 
"In  the  case  of  a  small  gun,  you  can 
have  that  thing  concealed  right  near  the 
door,  in  a  book  where  it's  not  visible  to  your 
neighbors  coming  in.  Theyni  think  you're 
a  Uttle  bit  strange  if  you've  got  a  shotgun 
sitting  in  the  corner  by  the  door.  A  shotgun 
by  the  door,  loaded.  In  my  estimation  is  far 
more  hazardous  from  an  accidental  stand- 
point than  is  a  handgun  in  a  nice,  smaU 
place  of  concealment." 

Gun  supporters  also  say  a  small  gun  is 
easier  for  women  to  shoot,  and  that  the  poor 
can  afford  a  "Saturday  night  special,"  but 
not  the  better-made — and  more  cosOy— 
"snubbles"  and  full-sized  handguns. 

"Looking  at  it  from  a  racial  standpoint  " 
says  Ashbrook.  "the  handgun  Is  the  only  de- 
fensive  weapon   a  poor  person  can   afford 
You'd  think  poor  blacks,  as  victims  of  crime, 
would  want  handgun  control,  but  they  don't." 
"Blacks  had  handguns  solely  for  defense 
more  than  any  other  group."  observes  Knox. 
Blacks  also  are  the  victims  of  more  hand- 
gun crimes,  but  Knox  said  that  Is  because 
blacks  commit  more  crimes  against  blacks  " 
not  because  of  the  guns. 

That  reasoning  is  not  upheld  by  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  which  consistently 
votes  as  a  bloc  against  the  gun  lobby. 

Money  and  strong  citizen  support  explain 
Doth  the  association's  power  and  the  trouble 
encountered  by  anti-gun  groups  such  as 
Handgun  Control  Inc.  and  the  National  Coa- 
lition to  Ban  Handguns. 

The  association's  members  will  contribute 
money  when  asked,  virite  lots  of  letters  and 
make  telephone  calls  to  their  congressmen 
or  senators  to  protest  restrictive  legislation 
or  government  regulations.  They  turn  out 
^,Kn  ^*'  '°c'ferous  numbers  at  rallies  or 
public  meetings  where  gun  control  Is  being 
discussed.    The    association's    budget    Is    30 

fSlm.'*'"^f  *''*'*  *'''*  °'  Horwitt's  National 
coalition  to  Ban  Handguns. 
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"They'll  voto  on  this  issue."  said  a  former 
aide  in  the  Carter  White  House.  "I  daresay 
there's  no  issue  on  which  you  and  I  would 
vote,  no  one  issue  alone.  That's  what  makes 
these  groups  strong. 

Some  anti-gun  lobbyists  contend  the  power 
of  the  association  Is  overrated,  but  the 
group's  reputation  is  so  formidable  that 
whether  the  power  Is  real  becomes  almost 
Irrelevant. 

A  House  staffer  recalls  lobbying  congress- 
men on  gun  control  legislation  and  citing 
public  opinion  polls  showing  a  majority  of 
Americans  in  favor  of  handgun  control,  only 
to  have  the  members  respond,  'It  doesnt 
matter.  If  they  (the  gun  lobby)  only  control 
2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  ote  in  my  district, 
that's  enough  because  the  margin  (of  vic- 
tory) is  only  6  or  6  per  cent." 

Russo  believes  much  of  the  association's 
strength  comes  from  its  ability  to  convince 
members  that  "as  soon  as  they  take  the 
handgims,  the  next  thing  is  yoixr  shotgims, 
then  the  next  thing  you  know,  the  Russians 
will  come  and  you  won't  have  any  way  of 
defending  yourselves." 

"They  portray.  Inaccurately  I  think,  every 
issue  as  If  the  question  Is  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Jones  who  lives  In  rural  Florida  Is  going  to 
be  able  to  have  her  gun  to  protect  herself 
from  the  night  rider,"  said  Richard  Davis, 
who  was  the  Treasury  official  overseeing  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  in 
the  Carter  years. 

The  association  and  other  progtm  groups 
often  do  raise  the  conflscation  spectre  in 
their  mailings.  Anti-gun  groups  point  to  this 
In  criticizing  the  association  for  misrepre- 
sentation and  distortion,  but  Knox  says  that 
conflscation  Is  exactly  what  handgun  control 
Is  all  about.  The  confiscation  argument  sells 
well  among  gun  owners  because  of  a  basic 
distrust  of  government. 

"If  we  only  thought  (handgun  control) 
was  an  honest  effort  to  do  this  and  nothing 
more,  we  might  agree,"  Ashbrook  said.* 


USDA     INSPECTOR     GENERAL     AS- 
SESSES FOOD  STAMP  REFORMS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  seek  effective 
means  of  reducing  the  overall  cost  of 
Federal  programs,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  to  save  the  taxpayers  money  is 
to  ferret  out  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
in  Federal  programs. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  greatly  in- 
terested to  note  that  the  National  Wel- 
fare Fraud  Association  held  its  Ninth 
Annual  Training  Conference  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  September  20-23.  Members 
of  this  organization,  and  other  conscien- 
tious investigators  and  prosecutors  of 
fraud,  are  on  the  front  lines  in  efforts  to 
restore  integrity  to  many  local.  State, 
and  Federal  programs— particularly 
within  the  broad  area  defined  as  "wel- 
fare"—which  are  demonstrably  suscept- 
ible to  abuse. 

Two  leaders  of  this  organization  pro- 
vided useful  information  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry earlier  this  year.  President  Ed 
Richards,  investigator  general  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
and  vice  president  Billy  Davis  of  the 
Office  of  the  Auditor  General  in  Florida, 
both  testified  before  the  committee  re- 
garding suggestions  for  Improving  the 
administration  and  integrity  of  the  food 
stamp  program. 

John  Graziano,  Inspector  General  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ad- 


dressed the  opening  session  of  the  ton- 
ference  and  outlined  some  of  his  recom- 
mendations to  improve  the  integrity  of 
the  food  stamp  program  and  reduce  Its 
much-publicized  vulnerability  to  fraud. 

Mr.  Graziano  is  a  forceful  Inspector 
General,  who  was  most  impressive  dur- 
ing his  confirmation  hearings  before  our 
committee  several  months  ago  in  ex- 
pressing his  commitment  to  eliminating 
fraud  within  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Senators  and 
others  will  be  interested  in  his  assessment 
of  the  progress  of  reforms  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  therefore  ask  that  In- 
spector General  John  Grazlano's  speech 
at  San  Antonio  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  speech  follows: 

AoDBESs  BT  John  Obaziako,  Inspkctok 
Geneeal.   USDA 

I  would  like  to  thank  your  President  Ed 
Richards,  for  inviting  us  to  address  your 
meeting.  We  In  OIG  have  been  associated 
with  the  National  Welfare  Fraud  Association 
for  seven  years  and.  we,  like  you,  want  to 
ensure  welfare  benefits  go  to  the  needy— not 
the  greedy. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  eight  hours  of 
workshop  time  on  your  agenda.  These  work- 
shop sessions  will  be  conducted  by  Tom 
Burke.  Mary  OTHara,  and  Carol  Leavy  of  my 
staff.  Their  program  is  designed  to  enhance 
your  knowledge  and  skills  In  ferreting  out 
the  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

The  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  has  been  widely  publicized,  most 
recently  on  20/20.  As  you  know,  the  thrust 
of  the  TV  program  was  the  lack  of  attention 
by  local  officials. 

We  have  come  today  to  urge  you  to  Join 
with  us  to  eliminate  fraud  and  waste  In  the 
Food  Stomp  Program.  We  need  you  to  detect 
and  eliminate  recipient  fraud  in  the  pro- 
gram and  to  preserve  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram to  benefit  the  truly  needy. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  has  grown  tremendously  in 
the  last  three  years.  In  FY  1979,  the  budget 
amounted  to  $6.9  billion,  and  In  FY  1980. 
$9.15  binion.  The  budget  wUl  reach  about 
811.48,  billion  in  FY  1981.  An  average  22  and 
a  half  (22.6)  million  people  are  participating 
in  the  Food  Stomp  Program  each  month. 

POVERTT    NO     LONGIX    REQUIRES    PEOPLE    TO    GO 
HUNGRY 

However,  to  stimulate  the  economy,  de- 
crease the  inflation  rate  and  reduce  unem- 
ployment, the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  cutting  the  Federal  budget.  Conse- 
quently, the  Food  Stomp  Program  appropria- 
tions have  been  cut — eligibility  tightened, 
benefits  lowered,  and  resources  provided  to 
prosecute  fraud  more  vigorously. 

In  the  future,  the  program  may  be  cut 
still  further.  To  preserve  food  stomp  bene- 
fito  for  those  who  need  them,  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  Stote  and  local  welfare  and  In- 
vestigative agencies  Increase  their  efforto  to 
reduce  the  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Program. 

According  to  our  best  estimates,  about  10 
percent  of  all  monthly  issuances  are  based  on 
recipient  "errors" — fraud.  This  amounto  to 
about  $1  billion  annually.  We  must  eliminate 
these  "errors". 

CHANCES  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

The  1979.  1980  and  1981  Amendmento  to 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  have  given  the  States 
new  resources  and  incentives  to  prevent 
fraud  and  abuse  and  to  prosecute  more 
vigorously.  OIG  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  have  worked  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress in  designing  these  changes.  We  regard 
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them  as  vital  to  promoting  the  Integrity  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  these 
changes  to  you : 

Photo  Identification — Photo  Identification 
cards  will  soon  (probably  by  October  1.  1981) 
be  required  In  all  food  stamp  project  areas 
with  over  50,000  food  stamp  reclplenU.  The 
person  authorized  to  receive  the  coupons 
win  be  required  to  present  a  photo  ID.  to 
verify  his  or  her  Identity  when  being  issued 
coupons.  The  cashier  will  be  required  to 
write  the  serial  number  of  the  photo  I.D.  on 
the  Authorization  to  Purchase  (ATP)  or 
Household  Issuance  Record  (HIR)  card.  Ob- 
viously, as  In  all  photo  I.D.  systems,  coop- 
eration at  all  levels  Is  required  If  the  system 
Is  to  work. 

Social  Security  Numbers — To  help  you 
verify  eUglblllty  and  facilitate  Investiga- 
tions, your  State  Is  now  allowed  to  collect 
and  record  the  Social  Security  numbers  of 
applicants.  New  legislation  will  require  So- 
cial Security  numbers  from  all  members  of 
an  applicant  household. 

Computer  Matches — Proposed  legislation 
will  also  require  you  to  use  the  Social  Se- 
curity number  to  match  against  other  com- 
puter files.  In  most  States,  employers  re- 
port earnings  to  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
grams. Through  ADP,  you  can  use  those 
files  to  verify  earned  income  and,  in  some 
cases,  locate  earnings  of  other  household 
members  which  weren't  reported  on  the 
Food  Stamp  application. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  files 
are  also  available.  They  contain  Informa- 
tion on  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI),  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  benefits  as  well  as  wage  data. 

You  can  do  much  to  ensure  the  Integrity 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  by  using  these 
resources  to  vertlfy  eligibility  and  benefit 
levels. 

The  biggest  loss  to  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram comes  from  underreporting  Income 
and  overstating  household  size.  Although 
the  difference  between  the  appropriate 
benefit  and  the  actual  benefit  may  be  small 
for  the  Individual  household,  when  all  such 
overlssuances  are  added  together.  It 
amounts  to  a  huge  loss  to  the  total  pro- 
gram. We  estimate  this  area  alone  comes  to 
about  91  billion  annually. 

75    PERCENT    rUNDING    FOR    NEW    AOP    STSTEMS 

To  help.  Congress  has  provided  for  75  per- 
cent Federal  funding  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  ADP  systems.  Be- 
sides reducing  errors  and  costs,  these  sys- 
tems can  be  used  for  matching  and  for 
providing  you  with  clues  to  suspicious 
behavior. 

For  example,  a  Joint  OIO/Dade  County, 
Florida,  investigation  has  Just  resulted  in 
Indictments  of  several  case  and  Issuance 
workers.  The  clues  which  started  the  inves- 
tigation came  from  the  computer  system. 
Cases  of  expedited  service  were  entered  Into 
the  computer  after  normal  working  hours.  A 
high  proportion  of  these  same  cases  were 
then  erased  from  the  system.  A  suspicious 
Investigator  traced  these  clues  and  found 
the  caseworkers  and  a  dummy  routeman 
who  was  redeeming  the  coupons.  (Dorothy 
Parrlsh  et  al.) 

CHANGES  IN  VERIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Regulations  now  require  more  stringent 
verification  before  an  applicant  is  certified 
or  recertified.  You  are  now  obliged  to  verify 
gross  Income,  alien  status  where  {^>pllcable, 
utility  and  medical  expenses,  social  security 
numbers,  residency  and  Identity.  Your  State 
also  has  the  option  to  order  verification  of 
liquid  resources,  shelter  and  child  care  costs, 
household  size  and  other  items. 

Certainly  our  past  experience  with  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  shows  that  a  program 


is  vulnerable  when  applicants  supply  infor- 
mation and  that  information  is  not  verified. 
Some  people  will  exploit  such  a  vulnerable 
situation.  We  must  eliminate  such  opportu- 
nities for  fraud.  We  must  verify  the  Informa- 
tion provided  by  applicants  to  eliminate  the 
temptation  "to  cheat  a  little." 

QUALITY  CONTROL  AND  ERROR  PRONE  PROFILES 

The  quality  control  system  is  up  and  run- 
ning. Some  of  the  States  you  represent  will 
soon  be  receiving  additional  Federal  funds 
to  administer  the  Food  Stamp  Program  be- 
cause of  low  error  rates.  However,  quality 
control  is  not  Just  a  chance  to  compare  your 
error  rates  against  those  of  other  States  and 
possibly  qualify  for  additional  funds.  It  Is 
also  a  source  of  cases.  We  want  to  urge  you 
to  follow  thnmgh  on  all  cases  which  are 
discovered  In  the  course  of  a  quality  control 
review.  Moreover,  we  want  you  to  use  the 
QC  Information  to  find  areas  in  which  your 
program  is  particularly  vulnerable.  QC  can 
give  you  clues  to  areas  of  investigation  which 
give  a  high  probability  of  success. 

The  QC  data  can  be  analyzed  by  statistical 
methods  which  group  error  cases  and  non- 
error  cases  Into  categories  and  give  the  char- 
acteristics of  households  which  are  most 
likely  to  have  errors.  These  listings  of  char- 
acteristics, (we  call  them  error  prone  pro- 
files) ,  can  be  used  to  select  certain  kinds  of 
households  for  more  extensive  verification 
and  possibly  shorter  periods  of  certification. 
It  can  also  be  used  to  pinpoint  those  cases 
which,  when  Investigated,  are  most  likely  to 
be  successful.  Several  States,  notably  West 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  have  been  very 
successful.  We  think  this  approach  is  an 
intelligent  one.  FNS  will  be  making  com- 
puter programs  available  next  year  which 
win  analyze  your  quality  control  data  to 
produce  error  prone  profiles  for  your  use. 
Also,  Carol  Leavy  will  discuss  this  procedure 
at  length  in  our  workshop. 

TS    PERCENT    FUNDING    FOR    INVESTIGATIONS 
AND    PROSECUTIONS 

XTSDA  is  ready  to  pay  76  percent  of  State 
investigative  and  prosecutive  activities  In 
this  program.  This  fimdlng  Is  avaUable. 
retroactive  to  October  1,  1978,  after  an  In- 
formation statement  and  plan  is  submitted 
and  approved  by  FNS.  So  far,  22  State* 
have  applied  and  been  approved  for  76  per- 
cent fimding.  We  would  like  that  figure  to 
include  all  60  States.  Questions  on  76  per- 
cent funding  will  be  addressed  in  our 
workshop. 

STATE   SHARE    OF   RECOVERIES 

To  provide  additional  incentives,  to  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  claims,  States  now  will 
be  given  60  percent  of  all  fraud  claims  and 
25  percent  of  all  nonfraud  claims  recovered, 
either  in  cash  or  by  reducing  benefits. 

REPLACEICENT   ATP'S   AND   COUPONS 

Some  other  changes  which  will  be  forth- 
coming Include  tightened  procedures  for  lost 
or  stolen  coupons  or  ATP's.  No  coupons  will 
be  replaced  after  they  have  been  received 
by  the  participants  unless  the  coupons  are 
destroyed  In  a  disaster.  In  any  6-month 
I>erlod,  only  one  ATP  which  Is  reported  lost, 
stolen  or  destroyed  after  receipt  will  be 
replaced.  When  ATP's  or  coupons  are  re- 
ported lost  or  stolen  before  being  received 
by  the  recipient.  States  will  be  able  to  re- 
quire alternate  forms  of  delivery  for  the 
replacement.  After  a  second  request  for  a 
replacement  ATP  or  coupons,  the  State  must 
use  an  alternate  form  of  delivery. 

WHOLESALERS 

FNS  will  soon  be  issuing  final  regulations 
which  win  eliminate  virtually  all  whole- 
salers from  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Whole- 
salers will  be  allowed  to  redeem  coupons 
through  the  banking  system  only  for  grocers 
in  an  area  with  no  available  bank,  alcoholic 
and  drug  abuse  centers,  groups  of  the  Mind 


and  disabled  and  specific  non-profit  buying 
cooperatives. 

CONCLUSION 

The  changes  we  have  been  talking  about 
have  been  designed  to  make  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program  operate  more  efficiently  and  to 
lessen  the  opportunities  for  fraud  and  abuse. 

We  have  come  to  you  today  to  ask  your 
help.  We  hope  we  can  count  on  you. 

We  miist  move  away  from  the  conclusion, 
that  after  all.  It's  Federal  money,  not  the 
States,  and  It  is  really  a  low  priority  for 
State  and  local  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tion. It's  all  "our"  money  and  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  become  disenchanted  because  of 
fraud  and  abuse,  the  program  will  lose  more 
credibility  and  eventually  dlsappear.9 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
after  the  recognition  of  the  eight  Sena- 
tors oh  special  orders  previously  granted, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  nine  Senators 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each  on  special  orders.  After  the 
recognition  of  the  Senators  on  special 
orders  as  heretofore  provided,  it  is  an- 
ticipated there  will  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

After  the  recognition  of  Senators  on 
special  orders  and/or  after  the  execution 
of  the  time  allocated  for  morning  busi- 
ness, if  such  is  provided  for  at  that  time, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
S.  898,  the  telecommunications  bill.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Senate  will  conclude  its 
debate  and  considerations  of  S.  898  and 
all  motions  and  amendments  in  respect 
thereto  and  have  flnal  passage  sometime 
during  the  day  on  Tuesday. 

The  leadership  does  not  expect  a  late 
evening  on  Tuesday  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  Senate  may  run  slightly  beyond  the 
normal  hour  of  6  p.m.,  if  by  doing  so  it  is 
possible  to  complete  consideration  of  the 
telecommunications  bill. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
social  security  bill.  Wednesday  will  be  a 
full  day  with  rollcall  votes  expected  dur- 
ing the  day  and  running  until  the  normal 
recess  or  adjournment  hour  of  approxi- 
mately 6  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  busi- 
ness to  transact  this  evening.  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  if  there 
is  any  matter  he  wishes  to  address  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  nothing.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  laying 
out  the  program  for  tomorrow  smd 
Wednesday  so  that  Senators  who  will  be 
planning  to  secure  reservations  for  visits 
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to  their  home  States  during  the  brief 
recess  may  do  so  accordingly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor  if  there  is 
any  further  morning  business  to  be 
transacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Chair  put  the  Senate  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  with- 
out Intervening  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOR  AN  OPEN  AW  ACS  DEBATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy over  AW  ACS  has  become  con- 
troversial. 

The  national  debate  over  the  sale  of  a 
package  of  arms,  including  five  AW  ACS, 
to  Saudi  Arabia  should  be  as  open  and 
as  wide  as  possible.  Everyone  who  has 


an  opinion  on  the  subject  should  not  mily 
be  free,  but  must  feel  free  to  offer  that 
opinion.  The  Ambassador  of  Israel,  the 
Ambassador  of  Saudi  Arabia,  each  of 
whom  has  a  professimal  bias,  and  the 
most  chauvinistic  American  who  thinks 
"a  plague  on  both  your  houses"  should 
be  equally  able  to  speak  and  be  heard. 
That  is  not  only  the  law  in  the  United 
States,  It  is  fundamental  to  our  society 
and  to  our  political  process. 

But  this  freedom  is  not  free;  it  exacts 
payment  in  several  ways.  The  first  is  the 
obligation  to  accord  the  views  of  others  a 
reasonable  degree  of  attention.  The  will 
of  the  majority  has  never  yet  be«i  ex- 
pressed in  a  monologue.  The  chemistry 
of  debate  requires  both  a  time  to  speak 
and  a  time  to  listen  in  order  to  produce 
a  result  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 

The  second  obligation  is  to  respect  an 
individual  decision  when  it  has  been 
made.  Each  speaker  must  be  the  judge  of 
his  own  motives  and  each  listener  must 
refrain  from  judging  motivations  if  we 


are  to  remain  a  united  and  successful  Na- 
tion and  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  jcrin  to- 
gether to  execute  the  decision  when  it  is 
made. 


RECESS  TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  in  re- 
cess until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Whereupon,  at  6:05  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 6.  1981,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  5,  1981: 

Department  of  Justice 

wnilam  H.  Ewlng,  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  W.  J. 
Michael  Cody,  resigned. 

Robert  W.  Foster,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Roy  A.  Smith,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Wait  Jot  the  Lord;  be  strong,  and  let 
your  heart  take  courage:  yea,  UMit  for 
the  Lordl-Psaim  27: 14. 

In  this  moment  of  quiet  at  the  be- 
ginning of  another  week  we  wait  upon 
Tour  blessing,  O  Lord,  and  implore 
Tour  favor  upon  us.  May  not  the  de- 
mands of  the  moment  or  the  expedien- 
cy of  our  programs  keep  us  from  hear- 
ing Your  word  and  being  in  touch  with 
Your  eternal  presence.  Give  us  the  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  Your  truth  which  Is 
seen  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  give  us 
the  courage  to  act  for  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation,  and  all  the  people.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


TRANSFERRING  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR  FURNISHING  CERTI- 
FIED COPIES  OP  MILLER  ACT 
PAYMENT  BONDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1026) 
to  transfer  responsibility  for  furnish- 
ing certified  copies  of  Miller  Act  pay- 
ment bonds  from  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  officer  that  awarded 
the  contract  for  which  the  bond  was 
given. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  1026 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (49  SUt.  794:  40  U.S.C. 
270c),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1959  (73  SUt.  279;  40  U.S.C.  270c).  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "department 
secretary  or  agency  head  of  the  contracting 
agency."  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troUer  General"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "department  secretary  or  agency  head  of 
the  contracting  agency". 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill,  H.R.  1026,  gives  effect  to  the  rec- 


ommendations of  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Miller  Act  presently  es- 
tablishes performance  and  payment 
bonding  requirements  for  most  Feder- 
al construction  contracts.  Section  3  of 
the  act  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  a 
bond  and  the  contract  for  which  it  was 
given  to  any  person  who  submits  an 
affidavit  that:  First,  he  has  supplied 
labor  or  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  repair  of  any  public 
buildings  or  public  work  of  the  United 
States,  and  payment  therefor  has  not 
been  made;  or,  that  second,  he  is  being 
sued  on  a  bond. 

Formerly,  the  Comptroller  General 
had  the  responsibility  for  fixing  dates 
on  which  the  period  of  limitation  for 
filing  suits  agidnst  Miller  Act  payment 
bonds  commenced  to  run.  In  1959  the 
act  was  amended  to  eliminate  this 
function.  The  amendment,  which  was 
made  on  August  4,  1959.  by  Public  Law 
86-135.  provided  that  suit  must  be 
commenced  within  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  last  labor  was  per- 
formed or  material  was  supplied  by 
the  person  initiating  the  lawsuit. 

The  amendment  provided  for  in  this 
bill  would  relieve  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  duty  of  furnishing  cer- 
tified copies  of  bonds  and  contracts 
which  was  a  fimction  which  actually 
was  related  to  the  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  prior  to  1959  when  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  re- 
quired to  determine  and  certify  the 
final  settlement  date  of  contracts. 
Since  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  not  so  involved  in  such  contract 
matters,  it  must  obtain  the  copies  of 
the  original  bonds  and  contracts  from 
the  contracting  department  or  agency 
when  a  subcontractor  or  materialman 
requests  certified  copies  of  these  docu- 
ments under  the  law.  A  more  logical 
and  expeditious  way  of  handling  such 
requests  would  be  to  require  that  the 
agency  that  awards  the  contract 
should  supply  the  copy  of  the  bond 
and  the  contract.  As  recommended  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  this  merely 
requires  that  the  words  "department 
secretary  or  agency  head  of  the  con- 
tracting agency"  be  substituted  for 
"Comptroller  General"  in  the  first  and 
second  sentences  of  section  3  of  the 
MUler  Act,  and  this  is  what  this  bUl 
would  do.  The  committee  agrees  that 
the  change  recommended  by  the 
Comptroller  General  should  be  made 
to  the  Miller  Act.  I  urge  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably.* 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  ways  Congress  can  help  in 
maldng   Government   more   efficient. 


H.R.  1026  is  a  bill  that  eliminates  sev- 
eral mindless  procedural  steps  in  fur- 
nishing certified  copies  of  MUler  Act 
payment  bonds. 

The  Miller  Act  establishes  perform- 
ance and  pajnnent  bonding  require- 
ments for  most  Federal  construction 
contracts.  Section  3  of  the  act  requires 
GAO  to  furnish  certified  copies  of  con- 
struction contracts  and  the  perform- 
ance bond  on  those  contracts  to  per- 
sons requesting  copies  who  have  sup- 
plied labor  or  materials  on  the  con- 
tract. This  bill  makes  the  process  more 
direct  by  letting  the  Federal  agency 
giving  the  contract  supply  the  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  bond  and  the  con- 
tract. 

If  time  is  money,  then  saving  time  is 
saving  money.  Indeed,  this  bill  costs 
nothing  and  may  produce  some  sav- 
ings, while  contributing  to  much 
needed  overall  efficiency. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it.« 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING     SECRETARY     OF 
COMMERCE  TO  SETTLE 

CLAIMS  FOR  DAMAGES  RISING 
BY  REASONS  OF  ACTS  FOR 
WHICH  NOAA  SHALL  BE 
FOUND  TO  BE  RESPONSIBLE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  1029) 
to  amend  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June 
5,  1920,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500 
arising  by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shall  be  foimd  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1029 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  June  5.  1920.  as  amend- 
ed (41  Stat.  929.  as  amended:  33  U.S.C.  853). 
is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  con- 
sider, ascertain,  adjust,  and  determine  all 
claims  for  damages,  where  the  amount  of 
the  claim  does  not  exceed  $2,500,  occa- 
sioned, subsequent  to  June  5.  1920,  by  acts 
for  which  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  be  found  to  be 
responsible.". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment:  Page  2.  line  10:  Strike 
"shall  be  found  to  be"  and  insert  "is". 
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The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.R.  1029  would  amend  section  1 
of  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500 
arising  by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  is  responsible. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  1029  were 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  an  executive  communica- 
tion dated  July  6,  1977.  It  is  identical 
to  the  bill  H.R.  234  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress, which  was  the  subject  of  a  fa- 
vorable report  by  the  Department  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  dated  June  9, 
1«80. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  the  authority  (under 
33  U.S.C.  853)  to  settle  claims  up  to 
$500  arising  by  reason  of  acts  for 
which  the  National  Ocean  Survey  (an 
agency  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  be 
found  to  be  responsible.  This  author- 
ity does  not  extend  to  a  negligent  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  which  would 
already  be  covered  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2671-80). 
H.R.  1029  would  do  two  things:  First, 
it  would  make  clear  that  33  U.S.C.  853 
is  applicable  to  aU  NOAA  activities  not 
merely  to  those  of  the  National  Ocean 
Survey.  Second,  it  would  increase  the 
maximum  dollar  amount  of  authorized 
settlements  from  $500  to  $2,500. 

The  bill,  in  increasing  the  dollar 
amount  for  authorized  settlements 
from  $500  to  $2,500  will,  provide  the 
authority  to  settle  claims  arising  from 
the  many  diversified  scientific  endeav- 
ors and  experiments  of  that  adminis- 
tration. The  settlements  could  be 
made  where  the  claim  arose  from 
damage  clearly  caused  by  activities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  the  Government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  compensate 
the  injury  even  though  there  may  be 
an  absence  of  negligence.  The  exam- 
ples of  such  activities  as  described  in 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce included  weather  instrument 
operations  such  as  the  radiosonde. 
This  is  a  3-pound  device  that  is  sent 
into  the  atmosphere  by  balloon  which, 
after  reaching  5  or  6  miles  in  altitude, 
is  returned  to  the  ground  by  para- 
chute. In  most  instances,  the  instru- 
ment reaches  the  Earth's  surface  with- 
out incident,  and  many  of  them  are  re- 
covered. As  a  free-falling  object,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  possibility  that  the  tn- 
stnmient  could  frighten  domestic  ani- 
mals, or  have  other  possible  effects. 

During  marine  surveys,  coastal  hy- 
drographic  ships  operate  in  areas 
where  fishing  occurs  and,  despite  pre- 
cautions, fishing  nets,  lobster  pots,  or 
other  fishing  gear  may  be  damaged. 


The  National  Earth  Satellite  Service 
of  NOAA  has  command  and  data  ac- 
quisition stations  at  Gilmore  Oeek, 
Alaska,  and  Wallops  Island,  Va.  The 
launching  of  satellites  for  atmospheric 
observations  from  these  stations  is  ac- 
complished in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA).  However,  NOAA 
personnel,  facilities  and  equipments 
are  involved.  SateUite  launchings 
always  have  the  potential  for  damag- 
ing their  operational  sites  and  contigu- 
ous areas. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
may  be  damage  to  private  property  by 
triangulation  and  survey  field  parties. 
Most  of  the  work  of  such  parties  in- 
volves using  privately  owned  land  to 
which  access  is  obtained  by  estab- 
lished procedures.  A  site  may  be  used 
for  several  months  and  it  is  possible 
that  damage  could  be  done  to  the  land 
and  its  appurtenances. 

The  existing  language  in  section  853 
of  title  33  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  provides  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  up  to  $500  has  performed  a  val- 
uable function  over  the  years  since  en- 
acted in  1920  to  provide  compensation 
to  persons  injured  from  activities  simi- 
lar to  those  outlined  above.  The  in- 
crease of  that  authority  to  the  amount 
of  $2,500  is  a  realistic  increase  in  view 
of  current  costs  which  can  be  expected 
in  the  event  of  damage  claims.  P^ir- 
ther,  the  activities  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion are  of  a  unique  nature  and  would 
give  rise  to  claims  which  could  be  set- 
tled expeditiously  under  the  authority 
provided  in  this  bill. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably.* 
•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
presently,  the  tort  claims  settlement 
limit  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  is  $500. 
This  limit  was  established  in  1920  and 
has  never  been  changed. 

One  unusual  aspect  of  the  current 
law  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  negli- 
gent or  wrongful  acts  of  NOAA  but 
rather  to  acts  in  which  NOAA  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  pay.  Unfortunate- 
ly, few  activities  of  NOAA  cause  less 
than  $500  damage.  To  trigger  a  higher 
settlement  level  the  agency  indulges  in 
a  legal  fiction  by  admitting  legal  negli- 
gence where  there  is  none.  Bad  prece- 
dent has  been  set  by  admitting  that 
sending  a  weather  balloon  aloft  is  a 
negligent  act  or  the  placement  of  navi- 
gation equipment  in  the  conduct  of  an 
ocean  survey  as  a  legal  wrong. 

To  avoid  this  undesirable  state  of  af- 
fairs I  believe  that  we  should  adopt 
H.R. 1029.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  June  5,  1920,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
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settle  claims  for  damages  of  less  than 
$2,500  arising  by  reason  of  acts  for 
which  the  National  O^anic  and  Ato- 
mospheric  Administration  is  responsi- 
ble." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  biUs  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS AND  FACIUTIES  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  proceedings  under  the  5-minute 
rule  for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  the 
bills,  H.R.  3502,  H.R.  4543,  and  H.R. 
4591. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICHARD  NIXON  IS  AT  IT  AGAIN 
(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
Nixon  is  again  busy  at  his  old  dirty 
tricks  of  falsifying  facts  and  rewriting 
history.  The  disgraced  former  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House— the  only 
person  ever  to  be  driven  from  our  Na- 
tion's highest  office  in  shame— contin- 
ues to  tear  away  at  the  fabric  of  our 
society. 

Deliberately  ignoring  the  fact  that 
opposition  to  the  ill-conceived  Saudi 
arms  package  is  both  bipartisan  and 
covers  the  broadest  range  of  our  politi- 
cal spectrum,  he  chooses  to  scapegoat 
ethnic  groups  and  impugn  the  motives 
of  some  of  our  most  respected  citizens. 

No,  Mr.  Nixon,  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field of  Oregon,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance,  former  CIA  Direc- 
tor Stansfield  Turner,  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  are  not  puppets 
of  anybody. 

They  are  exercising  their  best  judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  one  criterion 
alone:  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 
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It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  contrary 
to  his  old  promise,  we  still  have  Rich- 
ard Nixon  to  lucli  around. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
ASSAULT  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
spare  the  threatened  social  security 
recipients.  They  have  to  read  the 
newspaper  headlines  every  day  to 
know  the  administration's  latest  posi- 
tion on  social  security.  And  the  latest 
headlines  are  not  good  for  35  million 
important  Americans. 

"Basic  Social  Security  Benefits  Fair 
Prey  for  Future  Budget  Cuts,  Stock- 
man Says,"  read  Friday's  headlines. 
And  I  heard  about  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor's prophesy  all  weekend  in  my  dis- 
trict. What  happened  to  President 
Reagan's  television  pledge  of  just  10 
days  ago,  that  those  same  millions  of 
Americans  on  social  security  did  not 
have  to  worry?  It  is  about  time  the  ad- 
ministration got  its  Social  Security  Act 
together  and  kept  faith  with  Ameri- 
ca's very  concerned  retirees. 


REGULATORY  PROCEDURE    ACT 

REPORTED  FAVORABLY       TO 

COMMITTEE  ON    THE    JUDICI- 
ARY 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  announce  that  on  last 
Thursday,  October  1,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Law  and  Gov- 
ernmental Relations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  chairing,  reported  favorably 
to  the  full  committee  H.R.  746.  the 
Regiilatory  Procedure  Act  of  1981. 

Regulatory  reform  has  been  one  of 
the  most  talked  of  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  two  or  three  Congress- 
es. The  subcommittee  has  worked  long 
and  hard  this  year,  and  we  have  come 
as  close  to  a  consensus  as  I  think  is  hu- 
manly possible. 

I  am  delighted  to  report,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  three  Republican  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  joined  as 
coauthors  on  the  bill.  In  fact,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead), 
moved  the  bill  to  the  fuU  committee. 

I  invite  all  Members  who  would  like 
to  join  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
746.  to  call  our  number,  225-5741.  I 
plan  to  set  hearings  before  the  full 
committee  on  Tuesday,  October  13,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Wel- 
come aboard,  and  let  us  pass  some 
good  legislation. 


BLAMING  THE  FED  WON'T  SAVE 
THE  ECONOMY 
(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration these  days  is  busy  repudi- 
ating its  own  economic  policy. 

Last  February  18,  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program  enjoined 
upon  the  Federal  Reserve  a  supertight 
money  policy.  The  administration  has 
policed  the  Fed  very  closely,  and  the 
Fed  has  dutifully  followed  the  admin- 
istration's directive  from  that  day  to 
this. 

We  Democrats  have  been  saying  all 
along  that  the  administration's  and 
the  Fed's  monetary  policy  is  tighter 
than  it  needs  to  be.  That  was  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Democrats  in  our  annual  report  of 
March  2,  1981.  That  was  the  message 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  in  its  semi- 
annual monetary  report  of  August  4, 
1981. 

But  the  administration,  and  the  Fed, 
have  persisted,  with  consequences  dis- 
astrous to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Now,  over  the  weekend,  the  adminis- 
tration's chief  economic  spokesman 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan,  pro- 
claims that  the  Fed's  monetary  policy 
is  too  tight,  and  should  be  loosened. 

Is  this  a  repudiation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's February  18  program?  If  it  is, 
would  not  it  be  more  orderly  if  the 
President  himself,  rather  than  his  sub- 
ordinate officials,  told  us  what  the  ad- 
ministration's monetary  policy  is? 

But,  more  important,  the  Federal 
Reserve's  sin  of  overtight  money  Is  a 
small  sin  compared  to  the  administra- 
tion's monstrous  errors  of  swollen 
Treasury  borrowings  and  wildcat 
credit  speculation. 

Interest  rates  are  outrageously  high 
in  part  because  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
holding  down  the  supply  of  money, 
but  the  larger  fault  lies  in  the  admin- 
istration's complete  lack  of  control 
over  the  demand  for  money. 

By  huge  budget-busting  tax  cuts  and 
insensate  military  spending  increases 
the  administration  insures  that  the 
Treasury  will  be  in  the  market  de- 
manding money  at  a  giddy  rate.  And 
the  administration's  big-is-beautiful 
premerger  policy,  coupled  into  its 
light-hearted  attitude  toward  specula- 
tion, insures  that  the  speculators  and 
takeover  artists  will  be  adding  enor- 
mously to  the  demand  for  money. 

Taken  together,  that  spells  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  trouble  for  small  busi- 
ness, farming,  housing,  construction, 
capital  investment,  and  our  neighbors 
and  allies  abroad. 

Yet  our  leaders  in  the  administra- 
tion do  nothing  to  tone  down  the  inor- 
dinate demands  for  credit  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  speculators.  To  call 
on  the  Fed  to  accommodate  the  con- 


tinued demand  of  these  sectors— with- 
out doing  anything  to  check  the 
demand— is  simply  to  ask  the  Fed  to 
print  more  inflationary  money  which 
wiU  be  sucked  up  in  ever  higher  inter- 
est rates.  Truly,  we  have  "blind  guides, 
which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel." 


REAGAN'S  HIGH-COST 
UNILATERAL  DISARMAMENT 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
a  few  propaganda  protests  we  can  be 
sure  there  was  elation  in  the  Soviet  de- 
fense ministry  this  weekend.  They 
know,  I  know,  and  you  know  Ronald 
Reagan  has  just  proposed  to  further 
strain  the  American  economy  in  order 
to  provide  Soviet  war  planners  with  a 
constellation  of  easy  targets. 

Heading  the  list  is  the  incredibly  in- 
competent plan  to  put  MX  missiles  in 
superhardened  silos.  Let  us  assume  we 
can  triple  the  silo  hardness,  which  is  a 
generous  estimate.  The  Soviets  can 
neutralize  this  by  improving  their  ac- 
curacy 44  percent.  Historically,  this 
has  taken  them  about  4  years.  Since 
the  Reagan  system  wlU  not  see  the 
light  of  day  for  5  years,  at  that  point 
Soviet  accuracy  will  have  improved 
further  and  Mr.  Reagan  will  have 
opened  the  alleged  "window  of  vulner- 
ability" wider  than  it  is  today. 

The  Carter  multiple  shelter  plan 
would  have  been  about  10  times  as  re- 
sistant to  attack  as  our  present  silos.  I 
had  my  doubts  about  it,  but  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  if  we  had  used 
Salt  II  to  constrain  the  Soviets. 
Having  thrown  away  this  protection, 
the  best  the  Reagan  people  could 
produce  is  this  instantly  obsolete  con- 
cept that  is  only  two  times  as  resistant 
to  attack  as  what  we  have  today,  and 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  deal  with 
Soviet  advances  which  will  occur  in 
the  interim. 

The  best  thing  about  the  Reagan 
program  is  the  plan  to  delay  decision 
on  a  long-term  solution  until  1984. 
Considering  the  usual  schedule  slip- 
pages, in  reality  this  means  1985,  and 
by  then  our  military  security  should 
be  in  better  hands. 


U.S.  SECURITY  ENDANGERED  BY 
PROPOSED  AWACS  SALE 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
the  implication  left  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  press  conference  last 
week  that  the  Government  of  Israel 
has  imduly  sought  to  influence  con- 
gressional consideration   of  the  pro- 
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posed  sale  of  AWACS  and  other  ad- 
vanced weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Israelis 
have  made  their  opposition  to  this  sale 
well  known,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  ac- 
tively sought  to  encourage  support  for 
the  sale,  both  directly  and  through  its 
paid  lobbyists.  Moreover,  these  Saudi 
efforts  have  had  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration 
itself,  which  only  recently  was  shep- 
herding Prince  Bandar  around  the 
Senate  in  an  effort  to  win  support  for 
the  sale. 

The  President  knows  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  foreign  governments  to 
make  their  views  known  to  Congress 
on  issues  that  could  affect  them.  And 
he  also  knows  that  the  information 
provided  by  those  governments  is 
often  helpful  to  us  in  assessing  the 
consequences  of  issues  that  come 
before  us. 

The  President  is  certainly  correct 
when  he  says  that  American  interests 
must  govern  in  these  cases.  Indeed,  it 
is  precisely  our  concern  for  U.S.  securi- 
ty interests  which  prompts  many  of  us 
in  Congress  to  oppose  this  sale. 

Among  the  many  reasons  for  con- 
cern is  the  substantial  risk  that  if  the 
U.S.  surrenders  control  of  these  so- 
phisticated aircraft,  they  could  fall 
into  the  wrong  hands,  thereby 
jeopardizing  U.S.  interests.  It  was  not 
long  ago  that  U.S.  secrets  were  com- 
promised when  the  Shah  of  Iran  was 
overthrown  and  the  advanced  weapon- 
ry we  had  sold  to  his  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  anti- 
American  regime.  While  we  have  every 
hope  that  the  current  Saudi  regime 
will  remain  in  power,  in  that  unstable 
region  there  are  no  guarantees.  More- 
over, since  that  government  is  now  re- 
ceiving all  pertinent  information  col- 
lected by  U.S.-operated  AWACS,  there 
is  no  reason  relating  to  Saudi  security 
to  recommend  this  sale. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  thus 
far  failed  to  convince  many  of  us  that 
the  sale  of  AWACS  planes  will  not  risk 
compromising  U.S.  interests.  The 
President  will  not  do  so  by  implying 
that  our  opposition  is  somehow  the 
result  of  Israeli  pressure,  but  only  by 
addressing  the  legitimate  questions 
which  have  been  raised  regarding  how 
this  sale  advances  our  Nation's  vital 
interests. 
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acceptance  by  this  Congress  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  equity  that  we  have  resisted 
with  characteristic  hypocrisy,  this 
principle  being  that  the  burden  of 
reaching  a  fiscally  sound  economy 
should  be  obtained  by  asking  some 
economic  sacrifice  of  all  Americans 
and  not  by  playing  one  region  of  the 
country  against  another  or  by  pitting 
one  economic  class  against  another. 

I  strongly  oppose  those  politicians  in 
our  midst  who  proclaim  that  we  can 
achieve  a  painless  victory  over  infla- 
tion, and  those  who  pray  defeat  in  our 
economic  battle  so  they  might  achieve 
partis&n  political  spoils  of  war. 

Difficult  times  face  our  Nation,  re- 
quiring courageous  action  on  the  part 
of  this  Nation's  leadership.  Politi- 
cal hypocrisy  when  dealing  with  social 
security  problems  or  congressional  pay 
raises  means  certain  defeat  in  the 
battle  for  economic  opportunity  and 
justice. 


D  1215 
BUDGET  CUT  HYPOCRISY 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
next  round  of  budget  cuts  and  tax  rev- 
enue increases,  which  must  surely 
come  if  we  hope  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  lower  interest  rates, 
and  balance  the  budget,  will  require 


ISRAEL  AND  AMERICAN  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY  NOT  RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR  DIFFICULTY  IN 
AWACS  SALE 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Richard  Nixon  accuses  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel  and  certain  sectors  of 
the  American  Jewish  community  as 
being  responsible  for  the  trouble  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  in  suc- 
ceeding with  the  proposed  AWACS 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  he  not  only  ac- 
knowledges the  trouble  that  proposed 
sale  is  in.  but  he  runs  the  risk  of  un- 
leashing something  ugly,  dangerous, 
and  vicious  within  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people  that  they 
have  been  used  as  scapegoats.  One 
would  have  thought  that  it  would 
never  happen  in  the  United  States  and 
certainly  not  by  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  Reagan 
administration  will  not  be  tempted  to 
foUow  suit.  The  AWACS  sale  is  in 
trouble  because  it  is  against  the  best 
national  seciu-ity  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Sixty-two  percent  of  all 
Americans  polled  within  this  past 
week  have  indicated  their  opposition 
to  the  sale  for  that  reason.  To  suggest 
that  the  reason  is  as  Mr.  Nixon  states 
it,  is  both  disgraceful  and  untrue. 
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new  measures  to  help  our  Nation 
remain  on  the  road  to  economic  recov- 
ery and  to  insure  that  we  reach  our 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  One 
of  the  new  measures  now  under  review 
by  the  administration  is  the  repeal  of 
certain  residential  and  business  energy 
tax  incentives.  These  incentives  are  in- 
tended to  encourage  consumers  and 
businesses  to  invest  in  effective  energy 
conservation  measures  and  promising 
renewable  energy  technologies  such  as 
solar. 

I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  in  our 
Nation's  best  interests  to  repeal  these 
important  tax  incentives  at  this  time. 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware.  I 
have  strongly  supported  the  need  to 
maintain  effective  controls  over  Feder- 
al spending,  and  to  reduce  the  size  and 
burden  of  our  Government.  However, 
eliminating  these  tax  incentives  will 
threaten  the  balance  of  our  Nation's 
energy  program,  and  seriously  affect 
the  development  of  these  promising 
energy  options. 

On  numerous  occasions,  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  has  heard 
about  the  key  role  which  these  tax 
credits  will  play  in  transferring  new 
energy  technologies  to  the  market- 
place. For  example,  these  tax  credits 
will  help  encourage  homeowners  and 
businesses  to  use  new  solar  and  wind 
systems  that  would  otherwise  be  un- 
economical. The  committee  has  heard 
a  great  deal  of  testimony  indicating 
that  a  viable  solar  industry  could  not 
be  established  in  the  near  future  with- 
out these  incentives.  These  tax  credits 
can  also  help  us  accelerate  the  use  of 
effective  conservation  techniques  that 
will  help  us  reduce  our  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Our  Nation  must  continue  to  sup- 
port our  promising  activities  in  conser- 
vation and  renewable  energy.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  key  role 
that  this  energy  option  will  play  in  the 
future.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  elimi- 
nate these  tax  incentives  at  this  time. 


DO  NOT  REPEAL  THE  CONSER- 
VATION AND  SOLAR  TAX 
CREDITS 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  announced  a  series  of 


CIA  DOES  NOT  NEED  NEW 
BUILDING 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  building.  Cost  esti- 
mates range  from  $80  to  $100  million 
for  such  a  structure  and  in  these  times 
of  needed  fiscal  restraint,  I  believe  the 
CIA's  request  is  excessive. 

It  is  vital  that  we  in  Congress  dem- 
onstrate to  the  people  we  represent  at 
home  our  determination  to  cut  the 
cost  of  Government.  While  I  support 
the  work  of  the  CIA,  a  new  building 
for  the  Agency  is  not  necessary.  Un- 
fortunately,  a   request   such   as   Uie 
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CIA's  has  become  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception  In  Washington.  It  is  es- 
sential that  Congress  impress  upon 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  the  impor- 
tance of  making  do  with  what  is  avail- 
able instead  of  instantly  turning  to 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  programs  have 
had  to  accept  the  reality  of  reduced 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
beyond.  We  all  must  realize  that  noth- 
ing is  sacrosanct— least  of  all  a  new 
building  for  the  CIA.  I  would  hope 
that  this  body  would  reject  the  notion 
of  an  expensive,  new  structure  for  the 
CIA  \mtil  this  Nation  is  well  on  its  way 
to  a  sound,  fiscal  position. 
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SUPPORT  FARM  EXPORTS 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  debate  this  week  on  the  1981 
farm  bill,  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  strength  of  our  agri- 
culture sector  can  only  be  encouraged 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  an- 
nouncement late  last  week  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  wiU  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase an  additional  18  million  metric 
tons  of  American  wheat  and  com  in 
the  next  12  months. 

Farmers  across  the  Nation  are  an- 
ticipating bumper  crops  this  year.  On 
the  basis  of  several  discussions  with 
members  of  my  Fourth  District  agri- 
cultural advisory  committee,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  willingness  of 
Indiana  farmers  to  absorb  their  share 
of  budget  reductions,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  reduced  price  supports  and 
subsidies.  But  in  place  of  these  reduc- 
tions, these  farmers  need  assurance 
that  they  will  have  a  market  for  their 
crops.  I  believe  the  administration's 
announcement  regarding  possible 
Soviet  grain  sales  is  an  important  step 
in  this  direction,  particularly  after  sev- 
eral years  of  almost  paralyzing  uncer- 
tainty. 

Over  the  years,  the  strength  of  our 
agriculture  sector  has  not  been  based 
on  price  supports  or  Government  sub- 
sidies, but  on  expanding  exports.  Our 
farm  exports  have  increased  from  $6.7 
billion  in  1970  to  around  $45  billion  in 
1981.  Clearly,  our  farmers  have  the  ca- 
pability to  feed  the  world.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  must  work  to  provide 
every  opportunity  available,  including 
the  1981  farm  bill,  to  free  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  realize  his  potential 
through  agricultural  exports.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  remember  the  true 
source  of  strength  of  the  American 
farmer  as  we  consider  this  important 
legislation. 


NEW  JERSEY  CETA  WORKERS 
FINDING  JOBS 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  a  great  many  of  our  colleagues 
and  the  public  are  interested  in  what 
has  hi4>pened  to  some  of  those  who 
lost  their  jobs  when  the  CETA  pro- 
grams were  ended.  I  am  proud  of  my 
State.  Here  are  some  figures  for  the 
record. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Labor  has  reported  that  81  percent 
of  those  who  applied  to  the  job  service 
seeking  employment  found  Jobs;  81.8 
percent  of  the  CJETA  people  who  ap- 
plied for  jobs  got  jobs;  and  900  more 
individuals  got  them  on  their  own. 

This  record  is  topped  only  by 
Idaho's  record  with  94.3  percent.  It  is 
a  record  we  are  proud  of  in  New 
Jersey.  I  think  it  is  indeed  fortunate. 

I  have  here  the  list  of  States  that 
have  not  done  so  well.  I  am  proud  that 
New  Jersey  ranks  second  among  all 
the  rest  of  the  50  Stetes  of  the  Union. 


certain  provisions  for  an  additional  10 
years,  to  extend  certain  other  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  7  years,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.         

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  350,  nays 
4,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  78, 
as  follows: 


IRISH  HUNGER  STRIKE  ENDS— 

WHAT  WILL  FOLLOW? 
(Mr.  BIAOGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoi'se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  was  greatly  relieved  to  see  the  end  of 
the  tragic  himger  strike  campaign  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Cardinal  Tomas 
O'Fiaich,  the  Catholic  primate  of  all 
Ireland  who  said  that  now  was  the 
time  for  the  British  <3ovemment  to 
"show  generosity  and  compassion,  for 
rebuilding  broken  bridges  between  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  commimlty." 

This  is  the  time  for  reconciliation 
not  recriminations.  The  Thatcher  gov- 
ernment should  seize  the  moment  and 
intensify  their  efforts  to  come  forth 
with  a  new  initiative  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  peaceful  political  solution  with 
justice  for  all  in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  also  call  upon  President  Reagan  to 
communicate  his  hopes  for  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  Mrs.  Thatcher. 
His  influence  could  be  significant  in 
helping  to  bring  peace  to  this  troubled 
area. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3112)  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
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D  1230 

Mr.  HENDON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The   result   of   the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  requests 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Beilenson)  assume  the  chair 
temporarily. 

m  THI  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3112.  with  Mr.  Beilen- 
son. Chairman  pro  tempore,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

O  1245 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Friday,  October  2,  1981,  all 
time  for  general  debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  Of  section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sev- 
enteen years"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "nineteen  years". 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  August  5,  1984, 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  in  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  such  SUte  (as  such  subdivision  ex- 
isted on  the  date  such  determinations  were 
made  with  respect  to  such  State),  though 
such  determinations  were  not  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  subdivision  as  a  separate 
unit,"  before  "or  in  any  political  subdivision 
with  respect  to  which"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  "color 
through  the  use  of  such  tests  or  devices 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  plaintiff.",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Issues  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
section."; 

(4)  by  striltlng  out  "in  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  "section 
4(f)(2)  through  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  plaintiff.",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"issues  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  tiiis 
section.  A  declaratory  judgment  under  this 
section  shall  issue  only  if  such  court  deter- 
mines that  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  action,  and  during  the 
pendency  of  such  action— 

"(A)  no  such  test  or  device  has  b^n  used 
within  such  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  (in  the  case  of  a  State  or 
subdivision  seeking  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  of 
subsection  (f)(2); 
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"(B)  no  final  judgment  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  denial  of  de- 
claratory judgment  under  this  section,  has 
determined  that  denials  or  abridgements  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  SUte  or  political  subdivision  or  (In  the 
case  of  a  SUte  subdivision  seeking  a  declara- 
tory judgment  under  the  second  sentence  of 
this  subeection)  that  denials  or  abriclge- 
ments  of  the  right  to  vote  In  contravention 
of  the  guarantees  of  subeection  (fK2>  liave 
occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of  such 
SUte  or  subdivision  and  no  consent  decree, 
settlement,  or  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  resulting  in  any  abandonment  of  a 
voting  practice  chaUenged  on  such  grounds; 
and  no  declaratory  judgment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entered  during  the  pendency  of 
an  action  alleging  such  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote; 

"(C)  no  Federal  examiners  under  this  Act 
have  been  assigned  to  such  SUte  or  poUtical 
subdivision; 

"(D)  such  SUte  or  poUUcal  subdivision 
and  all  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory have  complied  with  section  5  of  thl« 
Act,  including  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment that  no  change  covered  by  section  5 
has  been  enforced  without  preclearance 
under  section  5,  and  have  repealed  all 
changes  covered  by  section  5  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  successfully  objected 
or  as  to  which  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
denied  a  declaratory  judgment; 

"(E)  the  Attorney  General  has  not  inter- 
posed any  objection  (that  has  not  been  over- 
turned by  a  final  Judgment  of  a  court)  and 
no  declaratory  judgment  has  been  denied 
under  section  5,  with  respect  to  any  submis- 
sion by  or  on  betialf  of  the  plaintiff  or  any 
governmental  unit  within  its  territory  under 
section  5;  and  no  such  submissions  or  declar- 
atory judgment  actions  are  pending;  and 

"(P)  such  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
and  all  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory— 

"(I)  have  elimiriated  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of  election  which  Inhibit  or  dUute 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  process; 

"(ID  have  engaged  in  constructive  efforts 
to  eliminate  intimidation  and  harassment  of 
persons  exercising  rights  protected  under 
this  Act;  and 

"(ill)  have  engaged  in  other  constructive 
efforts,  such  as  expanded  opportunity  for 
convenient  registration  and  voting  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  and  the  appointment 
of  minority  persons  as  election  officials 
throughout  the  Jurisdiction  and  at  all  stages 
of  the  election  and  registration  process. 

"(2)  To  assist  the  court  In  determining 
whether  to  Issue  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  shall 
present  evidence  of  minority  participation. 
Including  evidence  of  the  levels  of  minority 
group  registration  and  voting,  changes  In 
such  levels  over  time,  and  disparities  be- 
tween minority-group  and  non-minority- 
group  participation. 

"(3)  No  declaratory  judgment  shall  issue 
imder  tills  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  if  such  plain- 
tiff and  governmental  units  within  Its  terri- 
tory have,  during  the  period  beginning  ten 
years  before  the  date  the  Judgment  is 
Issued,  engaged  in  violations  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  discrimination  in 
voting  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  SUte  or  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  the  second  sen- 
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tence  of  this  subsection)  In  contravention  of 
the  guarantees  of  subsection  (fX2)  unless 
the  plaintiff  establishes  that  any  such  viola- 
tions were  trivial,  were  promptly  corrected, 
and  were  not  repeated.  ^  ,,  ,  , 

"(4)  The  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
bringing  such  action  shall  publicize  the  in- 
tended commencement  and  any  proposed 
settlement  of  such  action  in  the  media  serv- 
ing such  State  or  political  subdivision  and  in 
appropriate  United  States  post  offices.  Any 
aggrieved  party  may  Intervene  at  any  stage 
in  such  action."; 

(5)  In  the  second  paragraph— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(5)"  before  "An  acUon  ; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "five"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "secUon  4(fK2). ',  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "ten  years  after  judg- 
ment and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon 
moUon  of  the  Attorney  General  or  any  ag- 
grieved person  aUeging  that  conduct  has  oc- 
curred which,  had  that  conduct  occurred 
during  the  ten-year  periods  referred  to  in 
this  subsection,  would  have  precluded  the 
issuance  of  a  declaratory  judgment  under 
this  subsection.";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral" the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  subsection 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(6)  If.  after  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  a  declaratory  judgment  under 
this  subsection,  no  date  has  been  set  for  a 
hearing  in  such  action,  and  that  delay  has 
not  been  the  result  of  an  avoidable  delay  on 
the  part  of  counsel  for  any  party,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  request 
the  Judicial  Council  for  the  Circuit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary judicial  resources  to  expedite  any 
action  filed  under  this  section.  If  such  re- 
sources are  unavailable  within  the  circuit, 
the  chief  judge  shaU  fUe  a  certificate  of  ne- 
cessity in  accordance  with  section  292(d)  of 
tiUe  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califorina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 

/UlfENDMEl«T  OFfniED  BT  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
CALirORIfIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  e:dwards  of 
California: 

Page  5.  line  7.  Insert  "commenced  before 
the  fUing  of  an  action  under  this  section 
and"  after  "pendency  of  an  action". 

Page  8.  line  6,  insert  after  the  period  but 
before  the  close  quotation  mark  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  court,  upon  such  reopening,  shall 
vacate  the  declaratory  judgment  issued 
under  this  section  if,  after  the  issuance  of 
such  declaratory  judgment,  a  final  judg- 
ment against  the  SUte  or  subdivision  with 
respect  to  which  such  declaratory  judgment 
was  issued,  or  against  any  governmental 
unit  within  that  SUte  or  subdivision,  deter- 
mines that  denials  or  abridgements  of  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  SUte  or  political  subdivision  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  SUte  or  subdivision  which  sought 
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a  declaratory  judgment  under  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subsection)  that  denials  or 
abridgemenU  of  the  right  to  vote  in  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  of  subsection 
(fK2)  have  occurred  anywhere  In  the  terri- 
tory of  such  SUte  or  subdivision,  or  If,  after 
the  issuance  of  such  declaratory  judgment, 
a  consent  decree,  settlement,  or  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  resulting  in  any  aban- 
donment of  a  voting  practice  chaUenged  on 
such  grounds. 

Page  4,  line  22,  insert  "or"  after  "In  the 
case  of  a  SUte". 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  controversial.  The  bill  now 
provides  that  a  bailout  is  barred  if  a 
voting  discrimination  suit  is  filed  after 
the  bailout  action  is  filed.  During  the 
committee  debate  in  the  full  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  was 
suggested  that  anybody  could  prevent 
a  clean  State  or  coimty  from  bailing 
out  just  by  filing  a  suit  or  a  series  of 
suits  after  the  jurisdiction  had  filed 
for  bailout. 

The  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
believes  that  the  dangers  of  frivolous 
suits  are  exaggerated.  There  are  Fed- 
eral rules  that  provide  that  suits  could 
be  dismissed  rapidly,  with  attorneys' 
fees  assessed  for  the  party  who  filed 
the  suit. 

There  are  no  such  cases  now  and  we 
cannot  imagine  it  to  be  a  great  danger. 
However,  it  is  of  concern  to  some  of 
our  colleagues  and  so  I  have  intro- 
duced this  amendment. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
suits  filed  during  pendency  of  the  bail- 
out action— during  the  pendency  of 
the  litigation  on  the  bailout  itself— 
will  not  act  as  a  bar  to  the  bailout. 
However,  if  the  action  itself  is  success- 
ful, after  the  jurisdiction  is  bailed  out. 
then  there  Is  an  automatic  recapture 
and  the  jurisdiction  Is  once  again  sub- 
ject to  section  5  preclearance. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to 
this  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  all  other  instances,  recapture 
would  remain  within  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

I  believe  my  amendment  is  a  work- 
able solution  to  this  problem  and  I 
urge  you  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  this  amendment.  It  does 
make  the  situation  slightly  better,  but 
it  does  not  clarify  the  serious  problem 
involving  consent  decrees.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  consent  decrees  are  often 
entered  to  buy  peace.  Agreement  is 
reached  and  rather  than  dismiss  the 
case,  as  though  the  claim  were  with- 


out merit,  the  parties  agree  and  an 
order  is  entered  In  the  nature  of  a  con- 
sent decree  but  the  consent  decree 
may  not  admit  liability.  It  may  be  on  a 
matter  that  Is  not  fundamental  or  Im- 
portant. And  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
court  hearing  the  bailout  ought  to 
have  discretion  to  look  at  the  consent 
decree  to  see  what  led  to  It,  what  was 
the  rationale,  what  was  the  problem 
complained  of,  and  the  correction 
made. 

I  want  to  see  maximum  discretion  in 
the  court  so  that  a  bailout  is  not  frus- 
trated on  a  technicality. 

Now.  I  will  not  personally— I  do 
know  I  cannot  speak  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee— object  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  but  I  will  in  a  moment 
offer  an  amendment  that  I  think  fully 
covers  the  situation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  last  Friday  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present.  I  was  back  in  my 
State  of  Illinois.  But  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  this  particular  bill 
and  I  want  to  begin  by  simply  saying 
that  in  my  judgment  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  work  done  by 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards),  and  I  believe  that 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
has  done  yeoman  work  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GREN)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  and  the 
members  of  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

In  my  opinion,  a  consensus  has  been 
reached  that  there  should  be  indeed 
an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  that  the  extension  should  be  cou- 
pled with  a  reasonable  bailout  to 
permit  States  and  coimty  subdivisions 
to  seek  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
would  release  them  from  coverage 
under  section  5  of  the  act  if  they  can 
meet  certain  conditions. 

Now,  we  can  quarrel  about  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  bailout,  but  we 
cannot  quarrel  about  the  need  for  an 
extension  of  the  act  itself,  nor  can  we 
quarrel  about  the  enormous  benefits 
gained  by  blacks.  Hispanics,  or  any  of 
those  who  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  the  electoral  process,  for  I 
think  when  we  read  the  record  there 
have  been  tremendous  strides. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  in 
1965.  the  percentage  of  black  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  now  covered  States 
was  29  percent  while  registration  for 
whites  was  73  percent.  Today  In  many 
States  covered  by  the  act,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  eligible  black  citizens 
are  registered  and  in  some  States  the 
figure  is  even  higher. 
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I  might  just  mention  In  considering 
the  statistics  that  have  been  made 
available  to  us,  there  are  now  many 
covered  States  that  are  doing  a  much 
better  job  than  some  of  oiu-  Northern 
States.  I  personally  have  been  influ- 
enced in  addition  to  my  past  support 
for  this  kind  of  legislation  to  strongly 
support  an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  by  conversations  and  meet- 
ings that  I  have  had  with  those  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  rights  community  who 
have  in  the  past  been  in  the  forefront 
of  working  to  combat  discrimination  in 
the  electoral  process. 

In  addition  to  the  few  examples  of 
problems  that  have  been  cited,  these 
people  have  expressed  to  me  their  gen- 
uine concern  about  permitting  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  expire.  I  am  In- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  the  three  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Including  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde),  who.  1  believe,  at  one  time 
had  reservations  about  extending  the 
act  without  nationalizing  it.  The  fact 
that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  reverse 
his  original  stance  and  now  is  basically 
supporting  an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  lenijs  impetus  to  my  sup- 
port. 

The  act  was  originally  designed  to 
provide  swift  administrative  relief 
where  there  was  compelling  evidence 
that  racial  discrimination  plagued  the 
electoral  process,  thereby  denying  mi- 
norities the  right  to  effectively  exer- 
cise their  franchise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  some  areas 
similar  problems  still  exist  and  such 
relief.  I  think,  is  vitally  important  In 
order  that  minorities  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  at  one  point  we  had  a  series 
of  meetings  trying  to  work  out  what 
could  have  been  a  compromise  bill  re- 
lating to  the  bailout.  I  believe  that  the 
bargaining  parties  on  both  sides— I 
had  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  act 
as  a  go-between— the  parties  on  both 
sides  in  my  opinion  bargained  in  good 
faith.  I  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell), 
who  I  believe  reflects  and  speaks  for  a 
rather  large  number  of  southern  Re- 
publicans, some  of  whom  were  helped 
by  blacks  in  their  elections,  some  of 
whom  for  a  long  time  have  believed  in 
basic  due  process  and  fundamental 
rights,  and  I  give  a  great  deal  of  credit 
to  them  for  making  what  I  think  was  a 
good-faith  effort  to  try  to  resolve  the 
dispute  over  the  bailout  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tention to  a  letter  and  accompanying 
data  that  I  received  from  the  Justice 
Department  which  Is  relevant  to  this 
debate: 
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U.S.  Departkimt  or  Justice. 

Civn.  Rights  Division. 
Waihinoton,  D.C.,  October  1.  1981. 
Hon.  Tom  Railsback. 
House  of  Repretentativet,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Comgressmam  Railsback:  This  is  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  12.  requesting 
information  on  operation  of  the  legislation 
to  amend  the  bail-out  provisions  of  the 
Voting  RighU  Act.  Please  excuse  our  delay. 

You  asked  us  to  compare,  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  objective  criteria  for  a  ball-out 
judgment,  the  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  draft  amendmente 
prepared  by  C^ongressman  Hyde.'  Under 
either  the  Committee  bill  or  Congressman 
Hyde's  draft,  a  county  in  a  covered  sUte 
could  bring  a  separate  bail-out  suit  and,  if 
the  county  and  its  included  government 
unlU  met  the  standards,  the  county  could 
obtain  a  bail-out  judgment.  Under  the  Com- 
mittee bill,  a  sUte  could  obtain  a  bail-out 
judgment  only  if  it  and  all  ite  counties  met 
the  standards.  Under  Congressman  Hyde's 
draft,  a  sUte  that  met  the  standards  could 
obtain  a  ball-out  judgment,  even  though 
some  of  its  coimties  could  not  do  so. 

The  standards  which  we  will  discuss  are 
those  relating  to  use  of  a  test  or  device,  com- 
pliance with  Section  5,  denial  of  preclear- 
ance under  Section  5,  final  judgments  find- 
ing voting  discrimination,  and  use  of  federal 
examiners.  In  accord  with  your  letter,  we 
will  not  address  the  "constructive  efforts" 
provisions  or  the  general  provisions  con- 
cerning violation  of  constitutional  or  sUtu- 
tory  prohibitions  against  voting  discrimina- 
tion. 

1.  Use  of  a  test  or  device 
With  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  bail-out 
standard,  the  Committee  bill  and  Congress- 
man Hyde's  draft  are  the  same.  For  a  juris- 
diction subject  to  the  Act's  special  provi- 
sions on  the  basis  of  the  1965  or  1970  cover- 
age formula,  this  element  relates  to  use  of  a 
literacy  test  or  other  "test  or  device"  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  4(c).  For  a  jurisdic- 
tion covered  on  the  basis  of  the  1975  amend- 
ments, this  element  relates  mainly  to  use  of 
English-only  elections  (see  Section  4(f)(3)). 

We  do  not  have  complete  Information  on 
the  use  by  covered  jurisdictions,  since 
August  6.  1974.  of  "tests  or  devices."  With 
regard  to  the  jurisdictions  covered  on  the 
basis  of  the  1965  or  1970  formula,  we  are  un- 
aware of  any  jurisdictions  not  in  compliance 
with  the  prohibition  against  use  of  literacy 
tests.  Regarding  the  1975-covered  jurisdic- 
tions, a  basis  for  coverage  was  use  of  Eng- 
lish-only elections  In  November  1974;  the 
Act's  prohibition  took  effect  after  August 
1975. 

2.  Compliance  with  Section  S 
Under  Congressman  Hyde's  draft,  one  pre- 
requisite for  a  bail-out  judgment  would  be 
compliance  with  Section  5  during  the  ten- 
year  period.  The  Committee  bill  contains 
that  standard  and  adds  that  it  means  that 
no  change  in  voting  laws  was  enforced  with- 
out preclearance  and  that  any  change  for 
which  preclearance  was  denied  must  have 
been  repealed.  The  Department  does  not 
keep  records  on  legislative  repeals  following 
a  failure  to  obtain  preclearance  (unless  the 
jurisdiction  submits  new  legislation  to  re- 
place the  original  law  subject  to  objection). 
We  therefore  are  unable  to  determine  the 
impact  of  this  additional  requirement. 

The  matter  of  noncompliance  with  Sec- 
tion 5.  that  is.  the  failure  of  covered  juris- 
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'  We  used  Congressnuui  Hyde's  draft  dated  July 
30.  1981  (4:00  p.m.). 


dictions  to  obtain  preclearance  of  changes 
in  voting  laws,  was  discussed  during  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights.  When  we 
learn  that  a  covered  jurisdiction  may  be  im- 
plementing a  new  voting  law  that  had  not 
been  precieared,  our  practice  is  to  send  the 
jurisdiction  a  letter  requesting  compliance 
with  Section  5.  (This  practice  is  discussed  in 
the  December  24.  1980.  letter  from  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Days  to  Con- 
gressman Edwards.)  In  calendar  year  1980 
for  example,  we  sent  124  letters  of  this  type! 
and  most  of  them  resulted  in  a  Section  5 
submission  to  this  Department.  Other  evi- 
dence of  the  problem  of  noncompliance 
with  Section  5  is  litigation  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  a  change  that  had  not  received  pre- 
clearance. This  includes  suits  to  bar  imple-  .4 
menution  of  changes  objected  to  by  the  At- 
torney Creneral.  Since  August  1974.  there 
have  been  some  50  suits  seeking  to  enforce 
compliance  with  Section  5. 

Our  administrative  efforts  and  the  law- 
suits brought  by  this  Department  or  by  pri- 
vate persons  indicate  that  noncompliance 
with  Section  5  is  a  recurring  problem.  There 
are  undoubtedly  instances  of  noncompliance 
that  have  never  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. For  this  reason,  we  cannot  meaningful- 
ly estimate  the  number  of  jurisdictions  that 
might  be  affected  by  this  element  of  a  bail- 
out standard. 

3.  Denial  of  preclearance  * ' 

This  aspect  of  the  bail-out  provision  is 
similar  under  the  Committee  bill  and  Con- 
gressman Hyde's  draft.  One  dUference  ap- 
pears to  be  that,  under  the  latter,  a  sUte's 
ability  to  obtain  a  ball-out  judgment  would 
not  be  affected  by  denial  of  preclearance  for 
a  county  or  municipal  law.  Under  the  Com- 
mittee bill,  an  objection  to  a  county  ordi- 
nance, for  example,  would  be  a  bar  to  bail 
out  by  the  sUte  as  weU  as  by  the  county. 
Also,  under  the  Committee  bUl,  the  penden- 
cy of  a  Section  5  submission  or  a  Section  S 
preclearance  suit  would  be  a  bar  to  Issuance 
of  a  baU-out  judgment. 

Since  August  6.  1974.  this  Department  has 
objected  to  a  total  of  620  changes  submitted 
under  Section  5.  This  total  includes  objec- 
tions to  168  changes  In  sUte  laws.  There 
was  an  objection  to  at  least  one  change  sub- 
mitted by  each  of  the  following  fully  cov- 
ered sUtes:  Alabama.  Georgia.  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  South  Carolina.  Texas,  and  Vir- 
ginia. Also  included  are  objections  to  452 
changes  submitted  by  a  "political  subdivi- 
sion" or  by  a  unit  below  the  county  level; 
these  changes  relate  to  political  subdivisions 
(or  their  included  units)  in  eight  of  the  nine 
fully  covered  sUtes  and  to  12  political  subdi- 
visions not  located  in  a  fully  covered  sUte. 
Attachment  A  is  a  list  of  objections  by 
sUte. 

Sixteen  jurisdictions  which  received  objec- 
tions brought  declaratory  judgment  actions 
under  Section  5.  Two  of  these  actions  result- 
ed in  a  preclearance  judgment.  In  two  in- 
stances, a  jurisdiction  brought  such  an 
action  with  respect  to  a  change  that  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General; 
neither  one  resulted  in  judicial  preclear- 
ance. 

Attachment  B  is  a  list  of  these  cases. 

Please  note  that  the  Attorney  General 
subsequently  withdrew  the  objections  to  269 
of  the  changes.  Regarding  132.  the  objec- 
tion was  withdrawn  after  the  jurisdiction 
modified  the  proposed  change  or  a  related 
law;  in  the  other  137  instances,  the  objec- 
tion was  withdrawn  In  the  absence  of  such 
modification  ie.g.,  withdrawal  after  the  ju- 
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riadictlon  provided  additional  infonnation 
to  this  Department). 

Attachment  A  indicates,  by  footnote,  the 
objections  that  were  withdrawn. 

4.  Judgments  determining  diacrimination 

The  bail-out  provisions  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee bill  and  Congressman  Hyde's  draft 
refer  to  a  final  Judgment  of  a  federal  court 
(other  than  denial  of  a  bail-out  Judgment) 
determining  that  denial  or  abridgment  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
or  (in  the  case  of  a  1975-covered  Jurisdic- 
tion) membership  in  a  language  minority 
group  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
the  state  or  political  subdivision.*  Such  a 
Judgment  could  result  from  a  suit  initiated 
either  by  this  Department  or  by  a  private 
person. 

Since  August  6,  1974,  at  least  ten  final 
Judgments  determining  voting  discrimina- 
tion were  issued.'  These  Judgments  relate  to 
or  affect  ten  political  subdivisions  within 


five  of  the  covered  sUtes— Alabama,  Oeor- 
gla.  Louisiana.  Mlaalaslppl,  and  Texas.  In 
eight  of  these  suits,  this  Department  initiat- 
ed the  action  or  participated  as  amicus 
curiae.  The  remaining  two  were  private  suits 
in  which  the  Department  did  not  partici- 
pate.* 

Attachment  C  is  a  list  of  these  cases. 

5.  Federal  examiners 

Under  both  the  Committee  bill  and  Con- 
gressman Hyde's  draft,  a  bail-out  Judgment 
would  be  barred  if,  during  the  applicable 
period,  federal  examiners  had  been  "as- 
signed" to  the  Jurisdiction.  There  are  two 
possible  interpretations  to  this  provision. 

It  could  refer  only  to  use  of  examiners  for 
the  purpose  of  listing  persons  who  are  quali- 
fied to  vote.'  If  so,  the  effect  would  be  limit- 
ed. Since  August  6.  1974,  federal  examiners 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose  in  only  two 
counties,  both  in  Mississippi. 


The  other  possible  interpretation  Is  that 
the  provision  also  refers  to  assigning  exam- 
iners for  the  purpose  of  receiving  com- 
plaints at  the  time  of  an  election  at  which 
federal  observers  are  present.  Since  August 
6,  1974,  federal  observers— and  therefore  ex- 
aminers—have been  used  in  a  total  of  79 
counties  in  nine  states.  Attachment  E  shows 
the  use  of  observers  by  state  by  year.  Please 
note  that  detailed  information  on  the  use  of 
observers  during  the  period  January  1, 1975, 
through  December  19,  1980,  was  sent  to 
Congressman  Edwards  on  December  34, 
1980,  by  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Dajrs. 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Wm.  Braotou  Reyholds, 
Attlttant  Attorney  OenenU 

CivU  RUfiiU  DivUion. 

Enclosures. 
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'The  Committee  bill  refers,  in  addition,  to  any 
settlement  resulting  in  atiandonment  of  a  voting 
practice  challenged  as  discriminatory  and  to  the 
pendency  of  any  suit  alleging  voting  dl^rimination. 


'Since  August  1974,  six  voting  discrimination 
suits  in  wliich  this  Department  participated  result- 
ed in  settlements.  See  Attacliment  D. 

*We  tiave  only  limited  Information  on  such  pri- 
vate suits;  the  total  is  probably  higher. 


'  Dnder  Section  6  of  the  Act,  the  basic  (unction  of 
(ederaJ  examiners  is  to  determine  the  qualifications 
of  persons  who  seelt  to  register  to  vote.  Examiners 
are  also  used  to  receive  complaints  regarding  any 
election  to  which  federal  observers  are  assigned. 
See  Sections  8  and  12(e)  of  the  Act. 
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OlKtn  wtMiM.  t-Ooip 
dm.  jrt    '  "     *"      " ' 


.  »d  atatkcr  »»  oilMaHl  Kcmtf  1 


■I  OMi  nc  otaKliD*— mnvrilli  Kta  tai«  oaisatotd.  1— Itaxnt  ol)|Ktio>HH»i«lijna  bant  ntantored  Wtm  an  lAfcIn  mi  anMrwii  by  iki  MtoMy  Gaienl.  i  tootiMt  mkales  Dc 
jDk  Die  lunsitctn  naae  ai  atMMil  ckaip  iit  lU  electni  prxKlwe  «•■»  rancMc)  He  bKB  fo  nuntanni  the  al)|Ktioii| 


TiipB  ol  dM|B  flfelKW  to 


DM  of 


((OariHi) 
OattBtai6BMt|i>.. 
Laxattr  Coonly  ■ ... 
fofkCoMly.. 


QwtatoR  (QioricslMi  Qm^)  .. 

CtomriMCoHtif' 

Baotai|Oml>< 

SoMCi  (Omat  Coynly) 

SaiMoi  6owt|i  Sctal  DBtrid  NOl  ;  > 


7  1  Iiii S«l  20. 1974 " 

.  MMs  ol  otodni  (it-<a|i;  lorilmriw  dstrcts:  luitarad  poob;  mnerily  i*t.  taidncy  ripioal) S«l.  24,  1974... 

.  Milkodi  ol  olodn  (owtaod  posts,  miionty  mUc  residncy  roqunmcirij,  st«ored  Inms) Oct  1,  1974 

,  HoAod  ol  otodn  («^ov) *x  12,  1974 

,  nra  ndUndni  iJbK — fob.  II,  1971.™ 

.  IMM  of  olodM  (oUod  to  tHmM  am  tmmmi) - Soft  1. 1975 


CoMkr' 


(C^fton  Oooriy) 

KLaCDuMir) 

SiaMirCoonly- 

"    I  Fall  (Mtmfe  CoMtjf) 


taM(ChBtoriioUConlii).. 
Holyonod  (Ctaricsl 
CkaricslDii  CoMty .. 


lOoriBiM  CoMtyj... 


Molhod  ol  otodn  (nujonly  mIo) 

Molliodi  of  itodni  (al-loi|t;  riMOKy  npinMM; 

Modrt  ol  oloclMi  (it-tar|o) 

.  Mottod  of  flfoclion  (nuior^  Mto) 

McMMdi  of  ofoctno  (mfonly  Mto;  itiBMri  tons) 

I  of  otodn  lil^) 

I  of  ofodHfl  (nuioray  Mil 

I  of  ilodion  (maionly  Mto 


of  m  tatot).. 


Form  of 


Bartort  Couity 

Ckcstcrl^aintif  ■ 


Canity  Sdioot  Bo«l.. 


tCoMity' 
CofktM  CoMly.. 


Oowly) 


Laodor  (Uvskr 


MMInd  of  riKtion  (il-QfK 
Fom  o(  irvmnM,  iMhod 


(H-torii) 

(al-laf|r.  loxloKy  detncts  tai  awnly 
all  ioi  boanl  of 


(H-torn)- 


najority  nto 

mjonly  Mto) 


SI  Goorn  (Dadadir  CoaHf) . 
EdpfioldCoMty.. 


Rodi  HI  (Vork  Coaly) . 


ColetoaCoMty' 
CtatorCo«ty> 
Cokkii  CoMty.. 


■nnoa  01  WCOm 
MnnOa  01  MODI 
MUMO  01  BBCm 

lof 
lof 
Form  of 

(traitor  ol  powor  to 


»).. 


MctlMd  ol  dedni  (at-teii) 


SOfTHDMOrA 


Tod<  Cooajji 

Todtf  anl  SfUMnn 


CounJies  ■ DMaon  ol 

IDUS 

„ 'tSLSSP 


Stiti  house— Mferson  and  Tarad 
.  Stile  house— Nueces  County) 

of  ehdion  (comcntion  reqwrement) 


Stato'.. 
SMi>.. 
SMi>.. 
SMi>„ 

Sfti'l 

Foray  BO"  (IMtoM  Oariy) ™ "ettadi  of  i 

Toai  Oty  lG*Htoi  Oarty) toelhod  of  otodm  I 

;  (Wad  CMMy) "odiod  ol  ehdn  I 

( ISO  (Moort  Coiiidy) toodtodi  ol  otodion  (nunterod  posts,  rnajaity  Mh) ... 

Orav  aoa  60  (Im  «**  OaMUr) tooHlod  ol  etodton  Inndxred  posts) 

I>ooo>  (Roews  Coaly) idliod  ol  ekdion  nundiored  pnts) 

Ckafol  Hi  ISO  (Smift  Cariy) "othod  of  otodm   mijority  wife) 

Udi«  (CUdMl  Cnaly) Kotliod  of  etodoi  (nundierod  puitj) . 


poiM  stall) .. 
posts,  mijoriiy  wh) . 

posts) 

nunterod  posts) 


lAtmy  SO  (Floyd  Cdtintyj toethodi  ol  ehdion  (nuntKred  pottS;  majotily  tail) 

S»  Ankino  (Beur  Coutty).. 

Vktoru  County 

Frio  Coaly.. 


13  Anwations.. 

Consofidatnn  of  2  sdiool  distnds .. 


Utarty  IS6  (Utorly  Coaity) 

Pottus  BO  (Bee  Coaty) „... 

loddort  (Caldaol  County) 

RuA  (CtaokK  Codty) 

TtinilylSO  (Tnnrty  Cowtyl 

Hereford  ISO  (Castro.  Dear  Simtli  i 

Oodm  Coaty 

[  County.. 


Methods  oT election  (nunlKred  posts;  nufonly  vole) . 

Metliod  of  fllvtion  (iwintand  posts) 

Metliod  of  election  (maionty  Mie) «.»»..»», 

.  Metlnd  of  elKlion  (iwnberad  posts) 

1  of  election  (nunberad  posb) 


Motnoos  or  cHdiln  (naaereo  pons;  Hytflniy  VM) . 


Ma^fBl  BO  (Hanson  County) 
HaHiins  60  (Wood  County) ... 

IMM  60  (Mad  CouMy) Ilethods  ol  eledion 

IVMe  CnMy -^  ^  .  - 

■  I  (Tytot  County) 

tBO  (Haris  Coaly) 


Redslndmgs  (comrnssuner.  lustice.  and  Bfectlon  prodrds).. 

Mettad  of  ekdion  (majorily  vole) 

ol  riodan  (nataod  posts.  ma|onty  Mk) 

nataed  posts,  maiority  wk) 


South  Pail  60  (Mknon  County)  ...„ „. 

Saaral  BO  •  (Atnasi  aid  Bear  CMMtoi).. 

Ratb  60  (Cttsby  Canty) 

Uftai  60  (Arnkn  Coat*) 

Raymondnli  BtlwWxy  Coaty) 

Caial  SO  ICoRif  County) 

Pran  La  ISO  (Caldaal  County) 

fort  Bond  County _ 

Oak  (Bniona  toady) .._. 


CaldMl  Coaity  . 

lana  CSO  "  (Fort  Send  County) ... 

Fort  Worth  60  (Tarait  County)  ■ .... 

Hans  Coaity — 

W*r  aSO  (Wafer  CnMy) 

Nuaxs  Coaty. 


Metfiod  of  election  (numbered  posts) 

SpBMl  election  (creation  ol  a  new  sctnol  dstrict) 

.  Mettnd  of  election  (mimtiered  posts) 

Method  of  election  (ntMntared  posts) 

Mettnd  of  election  (maionty  Mile) 

Methods  of  election  (numbered  posts;  nuionly  Mil) . 

,  Mini  place..... ---:- 

.  Method  of  election  (numbered  posts) 

.  Methods  of  election  (numbered  posts;  miinbf  wli) . 
.  Mbf  ptacss 

"'  I  of  etaction  (rmjority  mH) »..»-_« 


procedure  (oral  assistance) 

Bous  (delayted  implementatwn  of 

BlKt 

"■((•idia'iki'iiZZZI 


dntncts).. 


SouHwet  Tens  haor  Cohge  Distrid  (IMdi  ari  Zaob  Oaaltos) Poini  pbce 

Port  Ardar  (Jermson  Coaty) ConsoWation  of  polttcal  units;  redistnctinj  (residency  detiids).. 

Ikdas  60  (Andeiaai  Coaty) Ildhods  of  ekdm  (nunlxred  posts,  maionty  Mte) 

■oAa  County M$**!l 

tdiards  Coaity jl*tMn 

Atatsas  Coaty.. .^........ _ >li*jdki.. 

„...,._..„..... ..._..« Medadi  or  ol 


Coracaa  60  (teuaro  Coaly) Medadi  of  ekdion  (lunteral  posts; 

Harris  Coaity  Sdiool  Disttid Miscofhnoous  (ekction  date) 

Bnzos  County OedBlrictinj . 

tm  Wetis  County Redotnctmj.. 

Edor  Coaty  6(5  (Edor  Coaly) _ Hethods  ol 

Hamson  County _ tetetndmj 

Terrel  County RodBtrctini 

Hotford  60  (Castio.  Deaf  Salt,  aid  Pama  CmMk) Method  of  dedia 

Boevik  (Bee  Coaty) ™ Method  of  ekdioi 


k). 


posts;  n^only  Mie) . 


Ado  ISO  (Cheroliee  County) 

I  (Hams  Cowity) - 


(sMgle-fnember 


(xstrict 


pton).. 


Methods  ol  election  (numbered  posts,  maiority  Mk) 
fourlea  anwatans 


....  F. 

Ju^  30.  1976" Z  H. 

Soft  13.  197S A. 

Ofl.  1.  1976 A. 

Nni  12.  1976 •_  C  D,  f.  B. 

No*  15.  1976 .......  f. 

Mm  26,  1976 . F. 

Ok.  3.  1976 1. 1 

Da:.  13.  1976 A. 

Itar  22,  19n k 

Jae  3.  1977 A. 

toal4. 19n nc 

Aa.  31,  1977 k 

M.  21  1977 a 

Nov.  25.  1977 f. 

FeD.  6,  1978. B,  & 

hma  30.  1978 k 

hdy  5,  1978 I. 

Sopt  19,  1978 A 

Sept  19,  1978 A 

Od  2,  1978 I 

Doc  12.  1978 k 

.  Fob  8.  1979 C 

Sapl  4.  1979 I 

Sopt  26.  1979 B. 

.  Doc  19.  1979 a 

.  Od.  26.  1978 B. 

.  Od.  22.  1979 B.  D. 


Ok.  10, 1975 f. 

toa.  23. 1976 I 

ton.  26. 1976 t 

M  26,  1976 k 

Fob  25.  1976...._ t 

Ha  5.1976" H. 

Ma  9,  1976 k 

Ma  10,  1976 A 

.  Ma  11.  1976" —  K 

Ma.  12.  1976 A 

.  Ma  19.  1976 A 

,  Mar.  23. 1976 A 

,  Ha  24.  1976.._ B. 

Ha.  29, 1976..„ F. 

.  Ha.  30. 1976 k 

.1^.2.  1976" f,  H. 

. /^.  2. 1976» _ i 

.  /^.  16.  1976. C.  F. 

to  19.  19«- t 

.  Iby  5,  1976 A. 

.  May  11,  1976 -A 

.  May  17.  1976 f. 

.  May  21,  1976 B. 

.  May  24,  1976 0.  G. 

.  Jidy  7,  1976. B.  t 

.  July  27,  1976 I 

.  July  29, 1976 k 

2.  1976 B. 

S  6.  1976" B.  H. 
13.  1976 B.  t 

.  Nmr.  12,  1976 I. 

.  i«.  13.  1977 _ a  B. 

.  Fob.  25,  1977 A 

.  Ha.  17.  1977 B. 

.  Ha.  22  1977 A 

.  Ha.  24.  1977 A 

.  Ha.  25. 1977 A 

.1^.4.1977 G. 

.  to  11.  1977" H. 

.  l£y2.  1977. F. 

.  hme  17,  1977 A 

.  /tut  I.  "'• l 

(id.  3,  1977" a 

.  Ja.  16.  1978" a 


.  Ha. 

Ha 
.  Ha. 
.  Ha. 
.  Ha. 

Apr. 

.to. 

X. 


1,  1978 A 

10,  1978 F. 

.  24,  1978 F. 

24.  1978...„ A 

24,  1978 D.  a 

7, 1978 A 

14.  1978. G  0,  f. 

26,  1978 C 

28.  1971 A. 

to  28,  1978 F. 

.  ifiy  1,  1978 a 

Jae  30,  1978" H. 

.  July  3,  1978 C,  t 

Jafy  7,  1978 F. 

Au|.8,1978 L 

.  Dk.  2>.  1978 C.  f. 

,  J«.  18.  1979 A 

,  Fob.  1.  1979 A 

.  Hay  11,  1979 A 

.  Jae  11.  1979" a  C  F.  H. 


October  5,  1981 
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AHACHMENT  A.-LISTING  Of  OBJECTIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  5  Of  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AUG.  6, 1974  THROUGH  SEPT.  18, 1981-Continijed 


^^'''^'''ll^jSSI'^slSSlt^S!^  fZJlT^'^]}l'^'iT''Z::^  '^!^,;  SL?*"!^  ^r^HelfJ"  ^  ?*™^  adan-Uakd  SUks.  C-Ut«t«n  Sec  5  enforcement  adan-prwak; 
D-UytonS«c  5  dertratory  rrtetachoi;  E-Utfjtan  pnvak  ««i-Sac  5  action  mooted  cAanp  (court  altered  procedures  under^f  the  sec  5  diai(e).  F-lfc»  submssan-oo  obaSon  (i-lk»  submssan-obaS  H- 
S3™?1,  ?rS?^r2lf**  ,*'**''???.  ""^  ™  «l«?ion-abpra(»nle  action  t»n(  considered.  J-Recwt  obiertion-comptance  beaif  mondortd  ««iere  ai  ab|Octan  ns  wdidraMi  by  the  Atkney  fkKs*  a  loolniteirtaks  We 
date,  and  whether  the  withdrawal  ocaiired  after  the  |uns(fct«n  made  an  additional  change  in  its  ekdion  procedures  whdi  removed  the  lusis  lor  mantanni  the  obiecSon)  ^^  ^^ 


Types  of  diates  objodal  to 


Oakol 


Sm  Mm  (Baor  Oaaily) Pgtto«  pboe 

Canal  SO  (Canf  Coaty) Hethod  ol  ekdan  (numbered  posts) 

LodUart  (CaMMl  County) „...  Medads  ol  ekdan  (numbered  posts;  staosed  krai) . 


Ooaly).. 


Tayto 
AUKOss  County 

Maku  Coaly 

Port  Mka  (kfknm  Coaly).. 

U  Pak  (Hans  Coaty) 

PatMha  (kfleiw  Coaity).. 
Hank  OMly  Sdaal  OMrid. 


«iW*CMriy 
OKbraOarty. 
ftrt  Ailtod  (. 

I  60  (I 


.  PoRai|  place.. 

.  Radsbidng  (o 

.  RadlslndBi 

.  Spocol  ekdan  (referenjum) 

.  Form  of  lovemmeiit,  redBthctmf.. 

,  Sjkoaf  ekdion  (referendum) 

.  Mkceftoneais  (election  dak) 

.  Baistndnt  voting  preonds 


tfslrids).. 


.  Aa(.  17.1979" a 

.  Sept  12.  1979 A 

.  Sopl  14.  1979 _..  D. 

.  Ok.  3.  1979 A 

,  Ok  7,  1979 C. 

Ok  11.1979 C0.F. 

,  Ok  21.  1979 G. 

.  Ok  27.  1979 F. 

.  iai  15.  1980 A 

.  toa.,  17.  1980 a 

,  Fdi  1.  1980" a 


ClMi»). 

nfdodas  (>OHily).. 

Corpic  Chnsb  60  (Nueces  Coaty) 

Port  Arthur  (kfknw  County) 

(JeMknd  60  (Itoty  OMMly) 

Jon  Wefb  County 

(Vidona  County) 

County 


Fob  1.1980. 
.  Feb  25.  1980.. 


.  C.  F 


Wat  OraieONc  CSO  (Oraie  Cnaily) „ 

Iboty  60  (liarty  Cowity) 

Bwkson  County  Ho^tal  Distrid  (Burkm  Oaaly). 
VBIONIA 


tmti)' 


Special  ekctia  (leforadua) „ 

Hedad  ol  ekction  (nanberad  poMs) - . „ ..„ 

*«nct«| /^  12.  ino 

filur  anneutans Sqil  3  1880' 

WnjI*" Ito»  4,' 1980 

t  It  kedan  (wabakl  pads;  majailr  aafe) ht  9. 1981 .. 

I  af  *dan  (ambaad  puds) , Ha  le  1981 

! Jae  5.  1981 .. 


.  Ma  5.  1980 0. 

Apr  3.  1980 F. 

Api.  16,  19(0 _ _..  F. 

My  23,  1980 a  a 

A«  8.  I9B0_ A 

"      "  .  A 

F.a 

A 

J. 
1 
i 


betna  ( 


SMl> 


.  Annexation 

.  Method  of  election  (staggered  terms) 
.  Form  ol  (onemnant  (decrease  m 
Redistncting  (State  stnak; 


d  oauRcd  nanbars). 


I' - Hertetnctmi  (State  house  of 


.  S«l  23.  1974" 

.  Jidy  14.  1975" f,  a 

.  Sepi  27.  1979 „...  A 

.  Oct  27.  1980 J. 

.  Jriy  17,  1981 J. 

.  Jidy31.  1981 J. 


1980 


'Dedaratofv  ludcment  recened  Nov'I.  1978     '  'WithdraM  Sept  9. 
Wrthdraan  Feb  9,  1979         "Urithdrawn  May  13    1981  —' 


■  Stak  onadnant        'Wdfedrawi  Oct  8.  1976        >WdtakaaiMay7 
apn  dai|e  a  ekctoral  nskm        •Wdfedrawi  Nov  25.  1977        ~~ 

■•WithAawi  Od  id.  1980         >'  Withdrawn  June  25.  1976  upon  anneiatm  ol  miionty  area 

1977  4W  subnwsion  of  moMicahons  to  pnxedures        >  >  Declaratory  judgment  receivod  June  1 

1978  "Withdrawn  May  13,  1975  upon  adoptan  ol  smgle^nember  distrcts        

24.  1977  KOI  dunie  in  ekdoral  system        "Withdrawn  Aug   16.  1976 


Withdrwn  May  19.  1978  upon  recant  ol  revisans  ol 


It  procedurcs- 
1977        •« 


(13)  Aa  5.  1980 
OdT  1971 


Patm  adkdrani  (47)  Od  20,  1975.  M 
Widubawn  to  aaaotans  oaty  Hay  22,  1978 
Withdram  Ma*  12.  1978  upon  amexation  of  maonty  area  and  change  in  ekdoral  syskm        oWididrawn  Apr  17   1979 
'■Withdrawn  to  28,  1977  upon  submcsan  of  sagk-memberdistnct  plan         "WiMiAawn  July  27.  1981         "Wdfedrawi  ta(  19 
1979        "Withdrawn  Nov  14.  1977  laonaddibon  of  oHaiiattoK  places        "WitMrawi  Har  15.  1976        " Wifl*awi  Jae  9 
10*1,1976.        "Withdrawn  Mar  11,  1976         " Mqandenl  Sm  Distnct         "Withdrawn  June  1,  1976        "WWubaan  J«' 
13,  1978       "Withdrawn  Ma  3,  1978.       '<Consdidakd  hidependent  Sdad  Dctrict        "Withdrawn  No*   15   1977  afto 

'WrthdrawnMa  24,  1980 


rawn  kx 
moHficabons  to  profran  procedures        "Withdrawn  Feb  U,  1978  upon  satisfadory  impkmentation        " Withdrawn  No*.  15,  1978        "Wdfedrawi  Sept.  21,  1979  opwdonte  a  ekckrai  system 
'°Withdrawi  Sept  22.  1980        •<  Withdrawn  Ma  13.  1981  upon  dia«e  n  ekdoral  system        "Withbawn  Od  24,  1974        "Withdrawn  Apr  12.  1976  upon  diai(e  n  dMiral  system 


AHACHMENT  B.-SECTWN  5  DECLARATORY  JUDGMENT  ACTIONS  (DISTRICT  COURT  fOR  THE  DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA) 

|Aa(  6,  1974  to  Sept  24,  1981] 


Caietilk 


OafcfM 


Mitical  jurisdidion 


Dak  of  decsin 


gM  County,  (^  *  US Jai  12,  1976 (ayrni  County.  Ga Ja.  12.  1976 Oomissod  (new  plan 

Mtai  County  Sdaol  Datrct  »  U5...„ Jaa  14.  1976 Wdkes  County,  Ga Apr  20,  1978 Oedaralory  judgmem 

«»ei  County.  Ga  .  U.S. do do.....           „       do  Do 

WM<>*  »  US Ski  I.  1976 Grenab  County,  Miss iir.  n.  '\m Dismissed  (new  plan 

City  ol  Rome.  a.  ».  Bal Hay  9,  1977 Rone  (Floyd  Coaty),  Gl - Apr  4,  1974 Dedaralory  ludgment 

Hak  County  *  US _ „.. Feb  16,  1977 Hak  Coaty,  Ala _ Svl  4.  1980 Do 

Hony  County.  S.C.  *  US Sopl  27.  1977 Horry  Coaty,  S.C „ _...  Dk  U,  1978 Dismissed  (new  pkn 

ApKbe  Coaly  H.S.0  Ho.  90  ».  US Od.  20,  1977 i^ndc  Coaty,  An2 Jae  12,  1980 Dedaratoiy  lukment 

Doornl  *  US' Ha  7. 1978 Waien  Coaity,  Miss Jafy  31,  1979 Do 

Oartton  Coaty  Bd.  of  td  »  Breaks  A  US Ha.  29,  1978 Chaltan  Coaty,  Ga lb*  1,  1978 Do 

State  ol  Msssappi  *  Bel  (reapportionmat) ..„ Au(  1.  1978 State  ol  Mississippi Jae  I,  1979 Do 

City  ol  Oalas.  Te»  v  US' Sepl  5,  1978 Dalbs  (Dallas  County),  Tbl Ok.  7.  1979 Dismissed  (raw  pkn 

State  ol  Msssswi  *  US  (open  prmay) Ok.  27, 1979 State  ol  Mississippi _ PMdB« 

Commissaners  Court,  Hedtoa  (ioaty.  To.  ».  US Ja.  25,  1980 Mabia  County,  Tej Ok  18  1980 Dnmissed  (new  plan 

Qty  ol  loddart  *  US Fob  6.  1980 loddurt  (CaMwell  Coaty),  T«« July  30,  1981 Dedaralory  ludgmenl 

Crty  ol  Port  Arthur »  US Ha  12.  1980 Port  Arthw  (Jefferson  County),  Tex tone  12. 1981 Dodaakry 

State  ol  Sooth  Dakota  *.  U.S. Aa(  6,  1980 State  ol  South  Oabola J*  31. 1911 OiBwal  (| 

Oly  ol  Pleasait  Gro*e.  Ak. ».  US Od  9, 1980 Pkasat  Grate  (Jefhrson  Coaly)  Ab "    " 


precJeaod) 
denad 

preckared) 
denad 


denied 


pndeaki) 

denad. 


■  No  prior  ahiailialitt  retkw  by  the  Attonay  Geeral 


AHACHMENT  C.-flNAL  JUDGMENTS  SINCE  AUG.  6, 1974,  IN  WHICH  A  EEDERAL  COURT  MADE  A  fINDING  Of  DISCRIMINATION  IN  VOTING 


CaK 


Rok  ol  Unkd  Sbks 


Oak  ol  pidpnent 


CaUMM  *.  HcGae  CA  No.  W-74-CA-21  (W  0  Tex.  1976) Waco  60  (McOenoon  Coaty),  Tex. Amcus 

PamHI  V  Rapides  Pansh  Sdad  Boad.  425  F  Supp  399  (W  D  La  1976)  affirmed  in  pertinart  pat.  563  F  2d   Rapiks  Pansh  Sdad  Boad,  U. 
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BCr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heard  at  an  earlier  time  the  beginning 
of  the  reading  of  the  committee 
amendments,  following  which  the 
amendment  which  is  currently  being 
discussed  came  under  discussion  with- 
out action  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments, as  I  observed  it,  in  which  event, 
some  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
committee  amendments  prior  to  con- 
clusion of  or  further  process  on  this 
amendment,  I  believe. 

If  my  observation  is  correct,  I  would 
raise  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  in 
order  for  the  committee  amendments 
to  be  acted  upon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
These  are  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  therefore  in  order. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee a  question  with  respect  to  his 
amendment  that  is  pending  before  us. 

As  I  understand  one  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  seeks  to  deal 
with  the  question  brought  up  during 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that  is 
pending  suits  in  and  of  themselves 
being  a  bar  might  be  misused  such 
that  one  could  file  a  pending  suit  after 
petition  by  a  court  had  been  first  filed, 
and  therefore  acts  as  an  automatic  bar 
to  baUout;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  My 
amendment  only  applies  to  suits  filed 
after  the  filing  of  the  baUout  action. 


oriif  IR  1911.  Mis.llio|iorotllsiMlWMl  oowno.  Tko  loHo 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  with  respect  to 
the  question  that  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some  about  pending  suits 
which  may  have  been  brought  prior  to 
the  petition  of  the  Jurisdiction  being 
filed  with  the  particular  court,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  frivolous,  that  situ- 
ation would  still  prevail:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  correct,  they  would  still  be  a  bar. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  there  is  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  bar  that  is  in  the 
bill  now  which  would  disallow  a  Juris- 
diction from  bailing  out  if  anybody 
had  filed  a  suit  claiming  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  to  vote,  in  any  Juris- 
diction, including  any  State  court, 
even  under  any  State  law,  as  long  as  it 
was  done  prior  to  tae  date  that  the  pe- 
tition was  filed  by  a  Jurisdiction  seek- 
ing to  get  out  from  under;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  correct,  but  we  believe  that  the 
danger  is  minimal.  There  are  provi- 
sions both  in  the  Federal  courts  and  in 
the  State  courts  for  dismissal  of  frivo- 
lous suits  and  for  the  assignment  of 
coiirt  costs  and  attorney  fees  to  the 
plaintiff.  We  suggest  that  what  the 
gentleman  fears  is  really  not  of  great 
moment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Edwards). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMKRDifEirr  ormisD  by  hr.  htde 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hyde  On 
page  S,  line  2,  strike  "and  no"  through  the 
semicolon  in  line  S. 

On  page  8,  line  6,  before  the  period  insert 
"and  with  respect  to  which  the  plaintiff 
demonstrates    that    such    voting    practice 


would  have  precluded  the  issuance  of  a  de- 
claratory judgment  under  this  subsection 
had  such  practice  occurred  during  the  ten- 
year  periods  referred  to  in  this  subsection". 

D  1300 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  last  amendment  adopted  elimi- 
nates the  provision  in  the  bill  which 
equates  consent  decrees  and  settle- 
ments with  final  Judgments  for  pur- 
poses of  creating  a  bar  to  eligibility  for 
bailout. 

I  suggest  that  consent  degrees  and 
settlements  should  be  favored  by  the 
law,  not  discouraged.  AU  I  want  is  to 
restore  discretion  to  the  court,  and  it 
will  be  a  three-judge  court,  to  look 
behind  any  agreements,  settlements  or 
consent  decrees  to  see  why  they  were 
made  and  what  the  substance  is. 

This  bill  as  unamended  by  my 
amendment  makes  a  consent  decree  an 
absolute  bar  to  any  bailout  for  10 
years. 

I  am  suggesting  the  court  ought  to 
pierce  the  form  and  look  at  the  sub- 
stance, and  that  is  aU.  A  consent 
decree  should  be  favored.  The  parties 
do  not  all  have  to  trek  to  Washington 
to  litigate  these  issues  to  the  bitter 
end.  If  they  can  reach  agreement,  let 
us  encourage  agreements  and  settle- 
ments and  consent  decrees,  but  do  not 
make  the  penalty  for  such  settlement 
the  forebearance  of  having  a  bailout 
for  10  years.  Let  the  court  look  at  the 
situation. 

The  language  of  the  bill  with  the 
Edwards  amendment  in  it  now  without 
my  amendment  encourages  litigation. 
The  law  has  traditionally  encouraged 
settlement. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  who 
might  want  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, if  they  look  at  page  7  of  the  bill 
and  read  lines  1  through  13,  that 
nobody  is  going  to  get  away  with  any- 
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thing.  Nobody  is  going  to  conduct 
themselves  in  an  abusive  manner  con- 
cerning voting  rights  and  successfully 
maintain  a  bailout.  Look  at  the  lan- 
guage: 

(3)  No  declaratory  judgment  shall  issue 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
Bute  or  political  subdivision  if  such  plain- 
tiff and  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory have,  during  the  period  beginning  ten 
years  before  the  date  the  judgment  is 
issued,  engaged  in  violations  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  discrimination  in 
voting  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  (In  the 
case  of  a  State  or  subdivision  seeidng  a  de- 
claratory judgment  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  In  contravention  of 
the  guarantees  of  subsection  (fK2)  unless 
the  plaintiff  establishes  that  any  such  viola- 
tions were  trivial,  were  promptly  corrected, 
and  were  not  repeated. 

That  is  strong  language.  That  will 
bar  any  bailout  if  there  has  been  any 
violation. 

Why  slam  the  door  because  they 
have  agreed  to  something  and  a  con- 
sent decree  was  entered?  Can  we  not 
have  the  court  look  at  that? 

If  we  look  at  page  6,  lines  4  through 
IS,  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
has  to  have  eliminated  voting  proce- 
dures and  methods  of  election  which 
inhibit  or  dilute  equal  access  to  the 
electoral  process  and  have  engaged  in 
constructive  efforts  to  eliminate  in- 
timidation and  harassment. 

Why  slam  the  door  because  a  con- 
sent decree  has  been  issued? 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  consent 
decree  did  settle  a  flagrant  situation, 
but  can  we  not  give  discretion  to  the 
court  to  look  at  that?  Nobody  is  going 
to  file  a  bailout  if  they  have  agreed 
that  they  have  been  abusing  people's 
voting  rights;  but  the  technicality 
ought  not  to  foreclose  a  bailout. 

All  I  am  asking  is  give  the  court 
some  discretion  and  eliminate  this 
technicality.  It  is  to  make  this  work- 
able. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  efforts  to  try  to  resolve 
this  whole  problem  of  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  and  in  a  manner  which  can  be 
eminently  fair  to  the  covered  areas  of 
the  entire  Nation  and  the  entire  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  trying  to  articulate 
here  of  providing  equal  voting  rights 
without  discrimination  as  far  as  all 
Americans  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  and  urge  the 
membership  of  this  body  to  approach 
this  matter  fairly.  Consent  decrees  are 
commonplace  in  law,  and  can  be  the 
product  of  a  number  of  varying  moti- 
vations. They  can,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  suggest,  repre- 
sent  reprehensible   efforts   to   disen- 
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franchise  minority  voters.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  more  likely  to 
represent  good  faith  disagreement  on 
various  questions  of  law  and  a  good 
faith  effort  to  resolve  those  disagree- 
ments short  of  litigation.  Rarely  is  li- 
ability determined  in  consent  decrees, 
and  while  there  may  be  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  as  to  what  the  res- 
olution might  be,  no  effort  is  made  to 
establish  responsibility  for  the  wrong. 
The  law  has  traditionaUy  encour- 
aged out-of-court  settlements  and 
"consent  decrees"  where  possible.  I 
would  question  the  chainnan  as  to 
whether  the  Judicial  Conference  was 
consulted  on  this  point  l>ecause  the 
use  of  consent  decrees  as  an  absolute 
bar  to  eligibility  for  bailout  will  doubt- 
less have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
settlement  and  encouraging  further 
and  more  expensive  and  more  inten- 
sive litigation.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  Conference  would  have  approved 
or  supported  such  a  decision.  Since  at 
least  two  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
permit  the  content  of  consent  decrees 
to  be  examined  for  purposes  of  an  eq- 
uitable determination  of  whether  con- 
structive efforts  have  been  complied 
with,  and  whether  State  or  Federal 
laws  have  been  broken,  I  believe  there 
is  sufficient  protection  already  present 
In  the  bill. 

In  addition,  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  feels  that  the  Jurisdiction  is 
indeed  at  fault  and  that  its  case  is 
strong  enough,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  agree  to  a  consent  decree  and 
instead  push  toward  a  final  Judgment 
and  ultimate  recapture  under  the 
parole  provision  of  the  bill.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Vii.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
my  friend. 

All  I  am  asking  is  let  the  court  look 
behind  the  paper  to  see  the  reality. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  consider  it  a  weakening 
of  the  bailout  provision. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde)  would 
eliminate  consent  decrees  as  a  bar  to 
bailout.  Now,  all  lawyers  know  and 
certainly  all  the  courts  know  that  even 
though  consent  decrees  rarely  contain 
admissions  of  liability,  they  are  treat- 
ed generally  as  judgments.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  treat  consent  decrees 
and  settlements  in  this  bill  as  a  Judg- 
ment. 

We  have  no  evidence  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  no  evidence  that 
consent  decrees  have  not  involved  seri- 
ous voting  discrimination.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Ju- 
risdiction agreeing  to  a  consent  decree 
has  engaged  in  discrimination  and  by 
agreeing  to  the  consent  decree,  the  Ju- 
risdiction is  agreeing  to  desist  from 
the  discrimination.  The  key  to  this 
provision    is    that    the    Jurisdiction 


agrees  to  abandon  a  challenged  voting 
practice. 

To  accept  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire a  Judge  in  the  bailout  suit  to  re- 
examine and  to  relltigate  the  facts  of  a 
consent  decree.  Witnesses  might  have 
died.  Memories  might  have  faded.  It 
simply  will  not  woi^ 

A  Jurisdiction  that  believes  itself  un- 
fairly acctised  of  discrimination  should 
litigate  the  case  at  the  time  the  allega- 
tions are  made  in  the  district  court  in 
its  vicinity.  It  should  not  enter  into  a 
consent  decree  and  then  plan  to  liti- 
gate the  facts  of  the  consent  decree 
later  in  a  bailout  suit  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  but  if  it  decides  to  enter  into  a 
consent  decree,  it  should  be  prepared 
to  wait  the  statutory  period  before 
filing  for  bailout. 

I  suggest  that  this  provision  is  not  a 
significant  deterrent  to  consent  de- 
crees. Jurisdictions  usually  fold  up  and 
quit  in  litigation  because  they  think 
they  wIU  lose.  I  doubt  if  the  decision 
would  have  anything  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  there  wiU  be  a  bailout 
suit  on  the  way. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  an  amend- 
ment to  treat  consent  decrees  differ- 
ently than  final  judgments.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  voting  rights  cases 
are  resolved  as  consent  decrees,  settle- 
ments or  agreements.  As  a  general 
practice  such  decrees  as  in  other  legal 
matters  rarely  contain  admissions  of 
liability.  The  agreements  are  signed 
because  litigation  is  highly  likely  to 
result  in  a  Judgment  that  the  Jurisdic- 
tion's voting  practices  or  methods  of 
election  are  discriminatory.  The  juris- 
diction's election  not  to  go  forward 
with  litigation  is  not  due  to  financial 
considerations,  since  they  are  signed 
in  the  latter  stages  of  a  proceeding, 
often  after  trial  has  begim  and  thus 
after  significant  expenses  have  been 
incurred. 

The  operative  language  in  the  stat- 
utes is  that  the  consent  decree,  settle- 
ment or  agreement,  has  not  resulted  in 
abandonment  of  the  challenged  voting 
practice. 

Any  concerns  that  frivolous  suits 
would  delay  the  bailout  judgment  are 
not  supported  by  the  facts.  The  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Civil  and  AppeUate  Proce- 
dures provide  for  simunary  judgments 
and  penalties  in  such  suits.  Many 
State  courts  contain  identical  provi- 
sions in  their  rules  of  procedure,  often 
with  the  same  rule  number  as  the  Fed- 
eral rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
very  succinctly  stated  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  involve 
retrying  old  suits  that  were  settled  by 
consent  decree.  The  evidence  is  stale. 
The  witnesses  may  not  be  available. 
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Memories  may  have  faded  as  to  exact- 
ly what  happened. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  if  a  Jurisdiction  really 
feels  that  it  is  not  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tory voting  practices,  then  they  ought 
to  try  the  suit  in  court  and  let  the 
court  make  a  determination  based 
upon  the  evidence  one  way  or  the 
other,  rather  than  signing  a  consent 
decree.  

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield?       

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLEHi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  gentleman's 
statement  before  me.  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman's  opening  remark 
indicated  that  perhaps  half  these 
cases  are  resolved  presently  by  agree- 
ment or  consent  decree  or  something 
of  that  nature.  Is  that  a  fair  recollec- 
tion of  the  statement? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Either  con- 
sent decree,  settlement,  or  some  other 
kind  of  agreement. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  reason  they  are 
settled  is  because  of  the  cost  of  litiga- 
tion, the  expense,  and  the  courts  no 
doubt  encourage  such  settlement;  has 
that  been  the  experience  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  past? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  It  is  part 
of  the  canons  of  professional  ethics 
for  the  legal  profession  to  attempt  to 
settle  cases  before  they  go  to  trial,  but 
I  would  dispute  the  gentleman's  asser- 
tion that  consent  decrees  are  signed 
before  extensive  expenses  are  in- 
airred. 

For  example,  in  McDiiffie  County, 
Ga.,  there  was  a  voting  rights  suit 
filed  in  1976  and  after  extensive  dis- 
covery, a  consent  decree  was  signed  in 
1978.  The  gentleman  and  I  both  know 
that  discovery  is  an  extremely  expen- 
sive procedure  in  any  kind  of  litiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUTLE31.  Since  we  are  getting 
to  basics,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  moment  further? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  am  de- 
lighted to. 

Mr.  BUTLEai.  Does  it  cost  more  to 
settle  a  case  or  to  try  it? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  It  always 
costs  more  to  try  a  case;  but  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  sometimes  most  of  the 
expenses  in  preparation  for  trial  and 
in  discovery  have  already  been  in- 
curred at  the  time  the  consent  decree 
is  entered,  such  as  the  case  that  I  cited 
involving  McDuf fie  Coimty,  Ga. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Well.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Delighted 
to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  we  use  the  consent 
decree  as  an  index  of  poor  perform- 
ance under  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
then  what  is  the  motivation  for  coun- 
sel to  ever  settle  a  case  of  this  nature 
or  agree  to  any  settlement? 


Is  not  the  only  motivation,  the  only 
recourse  they  have  in  the  event  of  a 
charge,  however  baseless,  to  go  to  trial 
and  all  that  expense  and  litigation? 
There  is  no  motivation  left  to  settle  a 
case  at  all. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  No,  that  is 
not  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Well,  would  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  me  what  motivation 
there  would  be  for  a  consent  agree- 
ment? Does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
that  they  would  all  disappear  in  voting 
cases  from  now  on?       

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  assertion  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  BtniER),  has  made. 

The  consent  decree  does  not  contain 
an  admission  of  liability;  so  if  the  evi- 
dence is  quite  clear  that  there  has 
been  discrimination  in  voting  and  a  ju- 
risdiction does  not  want  to  admit  li- 
ability, they  can  always  sign  a  consent 
decree  to  avoid  having  a  Judgment  en- 
tered against  it. 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pish,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
HER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Just  to  elaborate  on  this 
situation,  particularly  the  one  of  cost 
that  we  keep  hearing  about,  is  it  not 
true  that  virtually  all  of  the  consent 
decrees  that  we  are  concerned  with  in- 
volve major  issues,  such  as  districting 
and  multimember  elections,  that  they 
were  prolonged  processes  that  in- 
volved a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
pense and  would  be  time  consimilng  to 
relitigate  at  this  time?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  FISH.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
these  consent  decrees  have  been  large- 
ly entered  late  in  the  proceedings  and 
sometimes  Just  at  the  eve  of  trial, 
which  proves  the  point  that  the  juris- 
diction could  see  that  it  is  about  to 
lose.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman is  also  correct. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  would  say  the  fact  of 
late  settlement  takes  some  of  the 
starch  out  of  the  argument  that  con- 
sent decrees  are  entered  into  because 
of  cost,  because  by  the  time  they  are 
entered  into  most  of  the  cost  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated  has  already 
been  incurred. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  also  say 
that  one  of  the  most  telling  facts  is 
that  in  most  cases  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  the  court  has  decided  that 


the  plaintiff  should  be  paid  court  costs 
and  attorney's  fees,  which  means  that 
the  court  has  decided  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  the  prevailing  party. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct  specifically  on  that. 
If  there  were  no  feeling  by  the  court 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  court  in 
its  discretion  could  have  denied  court 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  to  the  plain- 
tiff and  in  most  of  the  consent  decree 
cases,  the  plaintiffs  have  received  the 
cost  of  fees. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
to  a  number  of  the  Members  who  are 
not  or  have  not  been  as  involved  as 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  have 
been,  this  particular  amendment  in  no 
way  suggests  that  the  court  which 
would  be  making  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  Jurisdiction  could  bail  out, 
this  in  no  way  says  they  cannot  look 
at  a  consent  decree.  What  it  says  is 
that  a  consent  decree,  an  agreement  in 
the  nature  of  a  settlement,  will  not  be 
an  absolute  bar. 

Now,  why  is  that  important?  Even  if 
we  accept  the  argiunent  Just  given  by 
the  last  two  gentleman  that  most  of 
the  settlements  Indicate  that  there  is  a 
liability  on  the  side  of  the  Jurisdiction, 
it  still  leaves  the  question  as  to  those 
others.  Anyone  who  has  been  litigat- 
ing in  court  in  the  last  10  years  knows 
that  on  the  State  level  as  well  as  of 
the  Federal  level  there  is  a  premium 
given  toward  settling  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  regular  civil 
case  if  there  is  any  agreement  whatso- 
ever that  something  ought  to  be  set- 
tled in  the  context  of  arbitration,  in 
fact  you  will  find  yourself  in  arbitra- 
tion instead  of  in  the  courts  them- 
selves. 

D  1315 

The  courts  encourage  settlement  for 
any  number  of  reasons,  including  the 
costs  involved.  But  the  point  is  this, 
we  are  talking  about  extending  this 
section  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  would  otherwise  expire.  Some 
Jurisdictions,  having  viewed  the  expi- 
ration date  of  this  section  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  could  in  good  faith 
have  entered  into  a  settlement  during 
the  past  10  years,  having  no  knowl- 
edge whatsoever  that  the  fact  that 
they  would  enter  into  that  settlement 
woiild  bar  them  for  10  years  thereaf- 
ter. In  other  words,  it  was  an  unin- 
tended consequence  of  their  act.  In  no 
way  could  they  have  been  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  have  this  effect. 

So,  what  we  are  talking  about  are  Ju- 
risdictions who  may  in  good  faith, 
having  had  a  disagreement  over  the 
merits  of  a  particular  case  from  the 
Justice  Department  or  from  an  ag- 
grieved party,  have  entered  into  a  set- 
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tlement,  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very 
important  to  recognize  that  the  Judi- 
cisJ  Council  has,  over  the  last  10  years, 
recommended  to  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  that  we  do  everything  we 
can  to  suggest  that  settlements  ought 
to  be  utilized  more  and  more.  Here,  we 
are  saying  to  Jurisdictions  that  have 
followed  that  direction  over  the  last 
decade.  "Because  you  did  that  the 
court  will  not  even  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
as  far  as  the  settlement  was  con- 
emed." 

That  in  no  way  says  that  jurisdic- 
tions that  are  recalcitrant,  where 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  in 
fact  that  they  were  in  error,  would  not 
have  to  resiiond  to  the  facts  which 
make  up  the  substance  of  the  settle- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htde),  whether  it  is  true  that  those 
facts  that  led  up  to  the  consent  decree 
or  settlement  of  whatever  nature, 
would  be  relevant  and  would  be  before 
the  courts  to  consider  on  their  merits. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

liftr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HYDE.  This  is  a  matter  that 
could  have  been  handled  in  a  colloquy 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  report.  Consent 
decrees  may  be  very  serious  matters  or 
they  could  be  trivial  matters.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  substance  behind  the 
form  of  disposing  of  a  controversy.  All 
I  want  is  to  permit  the  trial  court  to 
look  to  the  reality  and  the  substance 
rather  than  the  form;  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  someone  get  out  from 
under  preclearance  if  they  have 
abused  anyone's  voting  rights,  but  I 
want  to  encourage  the  settlement  of 
litigation,  let  the  parties  get  together. 

Let  us  say  that  someone  wanted  four 
voting  booths  in  a  black  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  election  board  gave 
them  three.  The  suit  was  filed.  They 
say,  "You  want  four,  we  will  give  you 
five."  Rather  than  dismiss  the  suit, 
they  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  consent 
decree.  I  would  like  the  court  to  look 
at  that  and  say,  "That  does  not  bar 
you  from  your  bailout  suit." 

Or  the  courts  could  say  it  does.  They 
do  not  have  to  relitigate  it,  we  do  not 
have  to  produce  witnesses,  but  let  the 
court  look  at  it  and  say  to  coimsel, 
"What  is  this  all  about?" 

This  is  simply  a  matter  of  not  letting 
a  technicality  bar  a  State  from  bail- 
out. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  LITNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde) 
does  not  that  involve  a  trying  of  all 
the  issues  that  were  posed  in  the  suit 
resolved  by  the  consent  decree,  wheth- 
er they  were  guilty  of  voting  discrimi- 
nation? 


Mr.  HYDE.  No;  it  Just  means,  read 
the  decree,  say  to  counsel,  "What  are 
the  circumstances  here,  what  was  in- 
volved here?"  and  make  a  determina- 
tion—not relitigation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
LtmcREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  If  you  have 
had  a  protracted  case  that  had  reams 
of  testimony  presented  before  a  dis- 
trict Judge,  who  is  not  present  or  is  not 
available  at  the  subsequent  hearing, 
do  you  want  that  district  court  to  have 
the  right  to  go  back  and  look  at  that 
prior  case,  and  review  all  the  evidence? 

Mr.  HYDE.  No,  sir.  If  I  were  the 
trial  Judge  and  a  consent  decree  was 
brought  to  me,  and  I  saw  it  was  that 
kind  of  hearing.  I  would  say  this 
would  be  a  bar.  There  is  just  too  much 
evidence. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Does  not 
that  in  itself  cut  some  of  the  merit  but 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  if  you 
Just  saw  a  thick  record  and  took  that 
to  mean  that,  "Well,  we  better  not 
grant  this  relief."  that  thick  record 
maybe  would  be  just  as  legitimate  as  a 
short  one. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  it  would,  but  I  Just 
want  to  give  the  trial  court  some  dis- 
cretion to  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  substantial  situation 
or  whether  it  was  Just  a  settlement  of 
something  that  was  trivial.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  consent  decree  was  entered 
into  ought  not  to  be  a  bar.  They  ought 
to  look  to  the  reality  and  substance 
behind  it  in  a  summary  fashion.  That 
is  all.  Otherwise,  you  discourage  ever 
settling  anything.  You  have  to  litigate 
to  the  bitter  end.  I  think  that  puts  a 
bar  on  the  parties  and  the  courts,  that 
is  all.  It  is  not  an  Earth-shaking 
matter,  just  a  matter  of  facilitating 
the  bailout  procedure. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoujiced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  92,  noes 
285,  not  voting  56,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  2371 
AYES-92 


Archer 

BUley 

BuUer 

Badluun 

Bowen 

CampbeU 

BaUey  (MO) 

BrlnUey 

Carman 

Barnard 

BroyhlU 

Chappie 

BedeU 

Buriener 

Collins  (TZ) 

Corcoran 

Johnston 

Rhodes 

Courier 

Kintoew 

RoberU(K8) 

Craic 

Kramer 

Roberi^  (8D) 

Crane.  Daniel 

LAcomarsino 

Robinson 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lee 

Rousselot 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Loeffler 

Rudd 

DerwinaU 

Lott 

Shaw 

DtcUnwni 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shelby 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Shumway 

Emeraon 

Marlenee 

Shuster 

Fields 

Martin  (NT) 

Smith  (AL) 

Findley 

MeClory 

Smith  (OR) 

PUppo 

McCoUum 

Snyder 

Fountain 

McDonald 

Solomon 

Ooldwater 

Miller  (OH) 

Spence 

Ooodling 

Montcomery 

Stangeland 

Ortoham 

Moore 

Stanton 

Hacedom 

Moorhead 

Staton 

Hansen  (ID) 

MotU 

Stump 

Hansen  (UT) 

Myers 

Taylor 

Hartnett 

Napier 

Wampler 

HllUs 

Nichols 

Whltehurst 

Huckaby 

Oxley 

Whiltaker 

Hyde 

Parrls 

Winn 

Jeffries 

Patman 

Young  (FL) 

Jenkins 

Quillen 
NOES-285 

Addabbo 

Early 

Hunter 

Akaka 

Rrkart 

Hutto 

AlbosU 

Rdcar 

Ireland 

Alexander 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Anderson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jeffords 

Annunslo 

RncUsh 

Jones  (OK) 

AnUumy 

EMahl 

Jones  (TN) 

Applegate 

Erleuboi  u 

Kastemneler 

AuColn 

Ertel 

Kazen 

BaUey  (PA) 

Evans  (DE) 

Kemp 

Barnes 

Evans  (OA) 

Kildee 

Beilenaon 

Evans  (lA) 

Kogovsek 

Benedict 

Evans  (IN) 

lAFUoe 

Benjamin 

Fary 

lAtU 

Bennett 

FaaoeU 

Leach 

Bereuter 

Fteio 

Leath 

Bethune 

Fenwick 

LeBoutUlier 

BevUl 

Perraro 

T^htffsn 

Blani 

Pish 

Leland 

Blnffham 

PIthian 

Lent 

Blanchard 

Plorio 

Levttas 

Boland 

Poclietu 

Livingston 

Boner 

Foley 

Long  (LA) 

BonJor 

Ford  (MI) 

Long(MD> 

Bonker 

Forsythe 

Lowry(WA) 

Bouquard 

Fowler 

Lujan 

Breauz 

Frank 

Lundine 

Brodhead 

Frencel 

Madigan 

Broomfleld 

Frost 

Marks 

Brown  (CO) 

Puqua 

Marriott 

Brown  (OH) 

Garcia 

Martin  (IL) 

Burton.  PhlUip 

Gaydos 

Matsul 

Byron 

Gejdenson 

Mattox 

Carney 

Gephardt 

MavToules 

Chisholm 

Gibbons 

MasoU 

Clausen 

Oilman 

McCIoakey 

Clay 

Gingrich 

McCurdy 

Cllnger 

GUckman 

McDade 

CoaU 

Gonzalez 

McEwen 

Coelbo 

Gore 

McOrath 

Coleman 

GnuUaon 

McHugh 

Collins  (IL) 

Gramm 

McKlnney 

Conyers 

Gray 

Mica 

Coyne.  James 

Green 

Michel 

Coyne.  William 

Gregg 

Mikulski 

Crockett 

Gunderson 

MiUer  (CA) 

Danielson 

Hall  (OH) 

MineU 

Daschle 

Hall  Ralph 

Minish 

Daub 

Hall  Sam 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Davis 

Hamilton 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Derkard 

Hammerschmldt  Molinari 

de  la  Garza 

Hance 

MoUohan 

Delliimii 

Harkin 

Morrison 

DeNardls 

Hatcher 

Murphy 

Derrick 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Dicks 

Hefner 

Natcher 

Dixon 

Heftel 

Neal 

Donnelly 

Hendon 

Nelligan 

Dorgan 

Hertel 

Nelson 

Doman 

High  tower 

Nowak 

Dousherty 

Hfler 

Oberstar 

Downey 

Holland 

Obey 

Duncan 

HoUenbeck 

Ottlnger 

Dunn 

Holt 

Panrtu 

Dwyer 

Hopkins 

Patterson 

Djrmally 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Dyson 

Hughes 

Perkins 
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Pejrwr 

Schneider 

Volkmer 

Pk^h! 

Schroeder 

Walsren 

Porter 

Hrhulae 

Walker 

Price 

Schumer 

Washington 

PuiaeU 

Seiberlinc 

Watklns 

RmhaU 

Senaenbrmner 

Wazman 

Hhamaniifcy 

Weaver 

Rmngel 

Shannon 

Weber  (MN) 

Ratchford 

Sharp 

Weber  (OH) 

Retula 

Simon 

Weiss 

Reua 

Skeen 

White 

mchmood 

Skelton 

Whitley 

RlnaMo 

Smith  (lA) 

Whltten 

Rttter 

Smith  <NE) 

WUllama(MT) 

Rodino 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wilson 

Roe 

Smith  (PA) 

Wirth 

Roemer 

Snowe 

Wolf 

Rogers 

St  Oermatn 

Wolpe 

Rom 

Stark 

Wortley 

ROMOtlUj 

Stenholm 

Wright 

Roukemk 

Stokes 

Wyden 

Roytal 

Stratton 

WyUe 

RUMO 

Studds 

Tates 

Skbo 

SwUt 

Tatnm 

Santlnl 

Synar 

Toung(AK) 

Savace 

Tauzln 

Toung  (MO) 

Sawyer 

VanderJact 

Zablockl 

Scheuer 

Vento 

ZeferetU 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-S« 

DinceU 

Moffett 

Ashbrook 

Dowdy 

O'Brien 

A*pin 

Edwards  (AL) 

Oakar 

AtUnaon 

Emery 

Pashajran 

Baialis 

Fiedler 

Paul 

Beard 

Pord(TN) 

Pepper 

Bocgs 

Qlnn 

Petri 

Bollinc 

Ouarlal 

Pritchard 

Brooks 

Heckler 

Rostenkowski 

Brown  (CA) 

Horton 

Roth 

Burton.  John 

Howard 

SiUander 

Chappell 

Hubbard 

Solars 

Cheney 

Jones  (NO 

Tauke 

Conable 

Lantos 

Thomas 

Conte 

Lewis 

Trailer 

Coushlln 

Luken 

Trtble 

Crane.  PhlUp 

Markey 

DdaU 

D' Amours 

Martin  (NO 

Williams  (OH) 

Dannemeyer 

Moakley 

D  1330 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for,  with  Bfr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  for,  with  Mr.  Dingell 
against. 

Mr.  Cheney  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Mr.  Bafalis  for,  with  Mr.  Conte  agidnst. 

Mr.  Ptiilip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Horton 
against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Petri  against. 

Vtt.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mrs.  Heckler  against. 

Mr.  Trible  for,  with  Mr.  Lantos  against. 

Messrs.  HUNTER,  BENEDICT, 
PORTER,  WORTLEY,  LTVINO- 
STON,  McDADE,  WILLIAMS  of  Mon- 
tana, and  LEVITAS  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BARNARD  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXIfDMEHT  OPrERED  BY  MR.  BUTLER 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btm.01:  Page 
3,  after  line  19,  insert  the  following: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court": 


Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  7.  strike  out  line  23  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f  oUowlng: 

(B)  by  inserting  "(except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection)"  after  "accord- 
ance"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "The  panel  of  Judges  for 
such  action  shall  be  selected  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict Is  located  and  shall  not  Include  any  of 
the  Judges  normally  assigned  to  such  Judi- 
cial district."  after  "Supreme  Court.";  and 

Page  7,  line  23.  strike  out  "(B)"  and  insert 

"(D)"  in  lieu  thereof. 
Page  8.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 
(c)  Effective  on  and  after  August  6,  1982, 

subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  section  14  of  the 

Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  are  each  amended 

by  striking  out  "section  4  or". 

Mr.  BTTTLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Butler 
was  allowed  to  pnx^eed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
of  the  States  imder  the  special  pre- 
clearance  requirements  of  section  5  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  have  been 
under  this  requirement  for  17  years. 

H.R.  3112  proposes  to  extend  this  17- 
year  period  indefinitely  with  provlsio 
that  such  covered  States  or  political 
subdivision  will  be  relieved  of  this  re- 
quirement of  preclearance  if  they  can 
establish  that  certain  facts  or  condi- 
tions designed  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act  have  been  achieved 
have  existed  for  a  period  of  more  than 
10  years. 

In  my  Judgment,  many  of  these  con- 
ditions are  unreasonable,  if  not  impos- 
sible to  achieve;  but  they  are  the  sub- 
ject of  other  amendments.  This 
amendment  is  addressed  to  the  court 
which  must  hear  the  petition  for  bail- 
out. 

The  ability  of  the  petitioning  juris- 
diction to  establish  the  10  years  of  ex- 
emplarly  conduct  required  by  H.R. 
3112  depends  upon  its  ability  to  prove 
facts,  many,  many  facts;  and  their  rel- 
evance to  the  law  before  us. 

The  courts  exist  to  determine  facts 
from  the  evidence  adduced  before 
them;  and  of  course,  to  apply  the  law 
thereto. 

In  order  for  the  courts  to  determine 
facts,  the  court  must  have  access  to 
the  people  and  the  circumstances  they 
observed  and  the  many  other  things 
wliich  are  relevant  to  its  determina- 
tion. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  one  of 
the  bases  of  due  process  that  there 
should  be  some  reasonable  relation- 


ship between  the  facts  to  be  deter- 
mined and  the  location  of  the  court  to 
determine  them. 

Our  Federal  court  system,  partly 
through  statute,  and  partially  through 
case  law,  has  developed  the  doctrine  of 
forum  non  conveniens  which  provides 
almost  a  right  to  a  court  trial  in  the 
most  convenient  place. 

H.R.  3112  would  provide,  however, 
that  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
desiring  to  be  relieved  of  the  preclear- 
ance requirements  must  prove  its  facts 
and  argue  before  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  no  other. 

The  amendment  which  I  now  offer 
would  permit  the  case  to  be  heard  in  a 
three  judge  U.S.  district  court  where 
the  petitioner  is  located  where  the 
facts  arose. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
amendment  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  bill  and  why  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  hear  these  cases  where  they  arose 
instead  of  Washington,  D.C.: 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  matter 
of  convenience  to  the  court.  How  can  a 
court  in  Washington.  D.C.,  really  de- 
termine the  facts  about  a  complex  si^ 
uation  which  could  be  as  much  as  a 
thousand  miles  away? 

Consider  the  expense  to  the  parties: 

On  the  one  side,  you  have  the  unlim- 
ited resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  no  real  concern  about  the 
cost  of  the  litigation,  a  tremendous  re- 
source advantage,  particularly  when 
you  recall  that  the  courthouse  is  but  a 
few  bloclcs  away  from  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

On  the  other  side,  you  will  have  the 
petitioning  political  subdivision— let  us 
assume  it  is  a  county  in  Texas. 

The  county  will  have  to  have  its  own 
local  attorney  in  Texas,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, it  will  have  to  employ  Washing- 
ton counsel.  And  they  are  tremendous- 
ly expensive— the  litigating  Washing- 
ton lawyer  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
highest  paid  specialist— if  that  is  the 
word— within  the  legal  profession. 

Then  you  must  consider  the  expense 
of  brini^ng  the  proof  to  Washington. 
Whether  you  bring  the  bodies,  or  take 
their  depositions,  the  expense  is  tre- 
mendous. In  the  latter  instance,  the 
court  does  not  get  a  chance  to  see  or 
examine  the  witnesses  and  this  is 
often  critical  in  a  fair  determination. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  majority  of  this 
House  including  Chairman  Rodino 
and  Edwards  joined  with  me  in  pass- 
ing legislation  to  extend  the  life  of 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  The  prin- 
ciple at  stake  was  the  preservation  of 
the  access  of  disadvantaged  Americans 
to  our  system  of  Justice. 

Much  the  same  principle  is  here  in- 
volved. The  political  subdivisions  of 
the  covered  States,  particularly  our 
smaller  cities  and  counties,  cannot  and 
should  not  direct  the  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  resources  it  would  require 
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to  come  to  Washington.  D.C..  to  prove 
the  10  years  of  purity  that  H.R.  3112 
would  require. 

The  litigation  involving  the  city  of 
Rome.  Ga.,  is  an  extreme  example  but 
we  are  told  litigation  costs  of  its  case 
exceeded  $2  million. 

As  we  cut  back  on  Federal  spending, 
there  are  many  better  uses  of  local 
dollars  than  this  sort  of  long  range 
litigations. 

But  expense  is  not  all  of  it— consider 
delay. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  bailout  provi- 
sion has  a  potential  for  well  over  800 
separate  petitions  or  lawsuits.  The 
crowded  docket  of  the  Arlington  dis- 
trict court  simply  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  to  absorb  these  cases — even 
those  which  can  lie  quickly  disposed 
of,  when  and  if  they  can  be  heard.  In 
many  instances,  they  will  be  complex 
cases  with  all  the  dilatory  and  sub- 
stantive motions,  pleas,  depositions, 
summary  judgments,  or  what  have 
you.  of  an  antitrust  case. 

To  argue  that  these  cases  be  heard 
in  Washington  is  to  argue  for  delayed 
justice;  and  to  delay  justice  is  to  deny 
justice. 

Consider  also  the  interests  of  the 
disadvantaged  minority  voter  who 
wishes  to  challenge  the  petition  for 
bailout. 

Bear  in  mind  H.R.  3112  provides 
that  any  aggrieved  person  may  inter- 
vene in  the  bailout  suit  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  aggrieved  person  may  pe- 
tition to  reopen  the  case  at  any  time 
within  10  years  after  final  judgment  of 
bailout  or  several  very  good  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  biU. 

In  my  view,  the  opportunity  for  such 
an  aggrieved  person  to  assert  these 
rights  will  be  enhanced  if  he  does  not 
have  to  go  to  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
assert  them. 

The  committee  report,  on  page  36, 
defends  the  existing  provision  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
permits  resort  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  district  court  in  lieu  of  adminis- 
trative preclearance  through  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  points  out  that 
this  requirement  was  based  upon  the 
desirability  of  uniform  interpretation 
of  section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Whether  the  logic  of  this  is  still  de- 
fensible or  not,  I  will  point  out  that 
the  amendment  which  I  offer  does  not 
disturb  this  position  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  administrative  preclearance  re- 
mains in  the  Washington  court.  That 
part  of  section  5  is  not  touched  by  this 
amendment. 

You  will  undoubtedly  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  uniformity  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  new  bailout  provisions  Jus- 
tifies the  inconvenience,  the  expense, 
the  delay,  and  the  effective  denial  of 
due  process  of  limiting  bailout  juris- 
diction to  one  Washington.  D.C.  court. 

There  is  absolutely  no  merit  to  that. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  fimctions  to  resolve  such  differ- 


ences. Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  three-judge  Federal  court 
with  appeal  as  a  matter  of  right  direct- 
ly to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
same  uniformity  argument  can  be  ap- 
plied to  every  law  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  Consider  antitrust,  tax. 
patent,  bankruptcy,  every  criminal  law 
on  the  books,  commercial  law.  product 
liability,  ad  infinitum. 

We  rejected  that  argument  almost 
200  years  ago  when  we  opted  for  a 
system  of  courts  allocated  according  to 
geography. 

The  uniformity  argument  is  without 
substance  and  I  am  confident  you  will 
recognize  that. 

The  imvoiced  argtmient  is  that  you 
cannot  trust  the  Federal  judiciary  to 
deal  fairly  with  a  voting  rights  case  in 
its  own  locality.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er they  will  have  the  courage  to  make 
such  a  statement  on  the  floor  or  not. 
We  meet  that  argument  in  two  ways: 
First.  I  deny  it.  Today's  Federal  judi- 
ciary is  meeting  its  responsibility  with- 
out bias  or  prejudice  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  produce  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
Judiciary,  it  is  within  the  power  of  our 
committee  to  investigate  and  correct 
it.  Any  reflection  on  the  judiciary  is  a 
reflection  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  how  it  does  its  Job  also. 

And,  second,  we  have  expressly  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  that  none  of 
the  three  Judges  which  must  be  desig- 
nated to  hear  the  case  can  be  from  the 
district  in  question. 

The  substance  of  local  judicial  preju- 
dice does  not  in  my  view,  exist,  but 
nevertheless,  we  have  by  this  amend- 
ment eliminated  the  appearance  of 
local  Judicial  prejudice  as  well. 

Thus  far,  we  have  talked  about  the 
proposed  amendment  for  change  of 
the  location  of  the  court  and  why  we 
need  it. 

Now— let  us  consider  where  it  fits 
into  the  theory  of  bailout. 

The  theory  behind  the  bailout  pro- 
posal is  very  simple— by  holding  out  to 
covered  jurisdictions  in  noncompliance 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  the  hope 
that  they  can  by  exemplary  perform- 
ance extending  over  a  period  of  10 
years  extricate  themselves  from  the 
burdens  of  administrative  preclear- 
ance. they  will  be  inspired  to  improved 
performance  inuring  to  the  benefit  of 
the  disfranchised  minorities. 

But  if  the  promise  of  bailout  is  made 
hollow  by  withholding  reasonable 
access  to  the  court  which  hears  such 
cases,  then  it  contributes  nothing  to 
improving  the  voting  opportunities  of 
minorities  and  perpetuates  much  of 
the  discrimination  it  would  correct. 

I  urge  you  therefore,  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  would  improve  the  leg- 
islation by  providing  that  petitions  for 
bailout  would  be  heard  by  a  three- 
Judge  Federal  district  court  in  a  dis- 
trict  of   the   petitioning   Jurisdiction 


with  the  express  limitation  that  none 
of  the  judges  designated  to  hear  the 
case  may  be  from  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. 

Appeal  in  such  cases  is.  of  course,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

D  1345 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding.  For  those  of  us  who 
are  not  lawyers,  we  are  having  some 
difficulty  coping  with  all  of  this  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  is  so  sacred 
about  the  Federal  district  court  here? 
Why  should  everything  come  here? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's curiosity  about  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  argu- 
ment as  to  why  this  Federal  court  is  so 
sacred  and  that  there  is  no  capability 
or  abUity  in  the  other  district  courts 
to  deal  with?  Is  there  some  problem 
we  do  not  understand? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  argument  is 
sometimes  made  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  imiformity  of  opinion  about 
voting  rights  cases  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  is  the  only 
one  with  any  character  to  imderstand 
the  issue,  or  what? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  the  implica- 
tion in  it,  and  that  certainly  is  some- 
thing I  resist  rather  strongly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roussklot 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bdtler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question.  Now  that  we 
have  a  little  more  time  I  would  like  to 
enlarge  on  that  because  it  is  pretty  im- 
portant, it  seems  to  me,  where  you  are 
going  to  try  a  case  and  determine 
facts.  The  gentleman  realizes  this  bill 
has  created  11  different  conditions 
which  must  be  proven,  all  sorts  of 
ramifications  to  proof  of  those  condi- 
tions which  must  be  proven  liefore  a 
covered  Jurisdiction  can  come  out  of  it. 
Those  conditions  have  to  be  proven  to 
have  prevailed  over  10  years.  That  is  a 
tremendous  burden  in  the  first  place. 
But  when  one  considers  how  much  evi- 
dence that  must  involve  in  terms  of 
proof,  how  many  witnesses  one  might 
or  could  have  in  that  case,  and  when 
we  consider  all  of  those  things,  then 
certainly  it  is  important  to  be  near  a 
court  which  can  have  access  to  the 
witnesses. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  wit- 
nesses that  could  testify  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  those  claims  would  obviously 
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be  closer  to  the  local  Federal  district 
court  involved:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  conservatively 
in  most  cases  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  would  be  1,000  miles  away  from 
the  problem  area. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Maybe  that  is 
part  of  the  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
to  make  it  difficult  for  honest  wit- 
nesses to  be  able  to  be  heard  in  the 
Washington  D.C.,  court.  Otherwise 
they  would  have  to  be  transported  all 
the  way  here;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  could  certainly 
be  a  consequence  as  a  result  of  this.  It 
certainly  could. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  anybody  would  be  that  devi- 
ous. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  Why  is  the  claim  made  that 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment  pass- 
ing, and  by  hearing  these  cases  in  the 
many  local  district  courts  involved 
that  this  might  be  a  dilatory  tactic? 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  why 
people  raise  that  issue? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  cannot  believe  that 
is  seriously  raised. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  tell  the 
gentleman  I  have  heard  it  seriously 
raised  to  me  just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That,  sir,  is  some- 
thing that  I  would  challenge  anyone 
to  make  such  assertion  from  the  floor, 
because  the  dilatory  result  would  be 
dumping  800  additional  cases  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  District  Court 
where  it  is  already  overloaded,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  suid  to  add 
these  800  cases,  and  with  the  distance 
involved  and  all  of  the  time,  and  time 
and  distance  are  related  to  one  an- 
other in  terms  of  how  long  it  takes  the 
case  to  be  tried.  The  dilatory  effect  of 
the  delay  would  be  in  the  district 
court,  not  in  the  local  court.  I  think 
the  local  court  would  come  quickly  to 
it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wanted  to  clear 
that  up.  I  appreciate  my  colleague  ex- 
plaining why  just  the  opposite  is  the 
truth.  That  is  just  a  phony  charge, 
then,  that  it  could  be  more  dilatory 
for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
remain  in  the  local  Federal  district 
court. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  cannot  believe  that 
is  a  serious  charge. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  charge 
probably  will  not  be  made,  then. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague. 
His  amendment  sounds  very  reasona- 
ble. I  suppose  reason  does  not  always 
prevail.  But  I  hope  in  his  case  it  will.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 


Ur.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  extension  legislation  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  which  I 
cosponsored  earlier  this  year.  In  1965. 
when  the  Congress  originally  ap- 
proved the  act.  there  were  millions  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  in  this 
country  who  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  register,  vote,  and  run  for  po- 
litical office.  Now.  16  years  later,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  made  it  possible 
for  blacks  and  other  minorities  to  have 
fair  and  effective  participation  in  the 
electoral  process. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
not  passed  only  to  secure  the  right  to 
register  to  vote,  but  to  discourage  the 
political  manipulation  techniques  that 
had  been  used  for  over  a  century  to 
prohibit  or  suppress  minority  involve- 
ment in  Federal.  State,  and  local  elec- 
tions. Before  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  approved,  numerous  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  Congress  to  insure 
minority  voting  rights.  These  meas- 
ures had  attempted  to  insure  such 
rights  by  requiring  the  courts  to 
review  case-by-case  litigation,  but  they 
were  ineffective  in  enforcing  the  15th 
amendment.  Some  States  and  local- 
ities imposed  literacy  tests,  stringent 
residency  requirements,  and  other  de- 
vices that  simply  deterred  blacks  from 
registering  to  vote.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  directly  and  forcefully  addressed 
those  denials  of  the  basic  rights  of  all 
Americans  to  full  participation  in  the 
electoral  process,  and  its  extension,  as 
embodied  in  H.R.  3112,  is  essential  if 
the  Congress  is  to  protect  those  rights. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
bill  will  continue  the  vigorous  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  act  which  have 
been  used  to  insure  that  minorities 
may  exercise  their  right  to  vote  free  of 
hindrances  because  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  This 
bill  wiU  continue  the  provisions  which 
require  jurisdictions  covered  under  that 
act  to  submit  all  proposed  election  law 
and  district  changes  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  review,  to 
insure  that  discriminatory  practices 
will  not  become  law.  Furthermore,  it 
will  maintain  the  provisions  where  lo- 
calities cannot  bailout  of  the  act 
unless  they  can  show  a  solid  record  of 
no  discrimination  in  election  proce- 
dures. Finally,  the  act  imposes  bilin- 
gual provisions  stipulating  that  non- 
English  ballots  may  be  used  at  the 
poUs.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
the  hard  work  it  has  done  to  insure 
that  blacks  and  other  minorities  con- 
tinue to  have  a  voice  in  the  electoral 
process,  a  basic  right  that  is  guaran- 
teed under  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Although  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  long  time,  and  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful measures  ever  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  problems  it  addresses  are 
not  yet  fully  solved.  It  would  be  an 
abridgement  of  faith  to  dilute  the  pro- 


visions of  H.R.  3112.  whUe  there  is  still 
evidence  of  localities  covered  by  the 
act  practicing  subtle  forms  of  voting 
discrimination. 

A  wide  range  of  techniques  have 
been  used  over  the  past  16  years  to 
cancel  or  disperse  minority  voting 
strength.  There  are  still  numerous  dis- 
criminatory barriers  in  the  States  and 
localities  covered  by  the  act.  A  signifi- 
cant disparity  exists  between  the  pro- 
portion of  whites  and  blacks  registered 
to  vote.  Blacks  and  other  minorities,  in 
several  States,  are  woefully  unrepre- 
sented at  key  levels  of  government. 

The  97th  Congress  must  not  permit 
amendments  to  H.R.  3112  that  would 
weaken  this  important  bill  merely  out 
of  empathy  with  State  or  local  offi- 
cials who  feel  they  are  being  punished 
too  harshly  for  past  practices  of  dis- 
crimination. The  fact  is.  discriminato- 
ry barriers  continue  to  stand  in  certain 
States  and  localities,  discouraging  mi- 
nority participation  and  obstructing 
minority  rights  in  elections.  We  must 
continue  the  landmark  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  until  blacks  and 
other  minorities  throughout  this  coun- 
try are  allowed  to  register  to  vote  free 
of  coercion,  free  of  discrimination,  free 
as  every  American  must  be  free. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
1965  provided  for  the  implementation 
of  the  15th  amendment  which  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  vote  free  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  color  or  race.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  specifically  prohib- 
ited discriminatory  voting  practices 
against  minority  citizens  in  an  impor- 
tant effort  to  achieve  that  goal.  How- 
ever, the  need  for  the  extension  of 
this  act.  unamended,  has  been  well 
demonstrated.  Extensive  testimony 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  revealed  that  subtle  forms  of  dis- 
crimination are  prevalent  in  some  of 
the  States  originally  targeted  in  the 
1965  legislation  and  have  substantially 
weakened  minority  voting  power. 

Although  some  abuses  of  voter  regis- 
tration have  continued  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1965  act,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  been  primarily  responsible  for 
the  increasing  participation  of  minori- 
ties in  our  political  system.  In  growing 
numbers,  minorities  have  joined  the 
political  mainstream  as  voters,  candi- 
dates, and  public  officeholders.  The 
goal  of  full  participation  and  represen- 
tation of  minorities  has  been  far  from 
realized,  however.  The  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  the  most 
basic  and  necessary  step  to  take  in 
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continuing  our  commitment  to  achieve 
that  goal. 

In  closing.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  late  Roy  Wilklns.  who 
stated: 

No  American  is  required  to  "earn"  his 
rights  as  a  citizen.  His  human  rights  come 
from  God  and  his  citizenship  rights  come 
from  the  Constitution. 

Voting  is  a  constitutional  right  for 
all  American  citizens.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act,  extended,  would  include 
all  American  people  in  the  governing 
process— a  basis  of  democracy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee thinks  it  is  a  very  bad  idea  to 
change  jurisdiction  from  the  district 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
local  district  courts.  The  district  court 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia  has  been 
the  court  in  bailout  cases  for  16  years 
and  that  system  has  worked  very  well. 
There  have  been  more  than  20  juris- 
dictions that  have  bailed  out  at  little 
expense  and  no  trouble.  None  of  these 
jurisdictions  has  been  required  to 
come  to  Washington  for  expensive 
bailout  suits.  They  have  all  bailed  out 
by  consent  decree,  without  expensive 
trials. 

In  preparing  for  the  bailout  the  Jus- 
tice Department  would  send  investiga- 
tors to  the  local  area.  People  did  not 
have  to  travel  to  Washington.  No  wit- 
nesses had  to  come  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  testify.  The  court  records 
were  made  by  deposition  in  the  local 
jurisdictions. 

Where  the  Justice  Department  did 
contest  bailout  actions,  in  every  in- 
stance but  three  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tion merely  dropped  its  suit  when 
proof  was  produced  showing  that  it 
had  failed  to  meet  the  test.  In  the 
three  or  four  contested  bailout  suits 
the  jurisdiction  just  did  not  have  the 
proof  and  the  bailout  suits  failed. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  South  Caroli- 
na against  Katzenbach  ruled  that  vest- 
ing jurisdiction  exclusively  in  the  D.C. 
court  was  an  appropriate  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  authority  of  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  article  III  of  the 
Constitution,  "to  ordain  and  establish" 
inferior  Federal  tribunals. 

Congress  in  1965  vested  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  bailout  suits  in  the  D.C. 
courts.  Congress  acted  in  1965  for  sev- 
eral good  reasons.  First  to  insure  uni- 
form application  of  the  bailout  stand- 
ards on  a  nationwide  basis.  That  is  im- 
portant. Mr.  Chairman.  Also  to  ensure 
impartial  decisionmaking  free  of  local 
bias  and  political  pressures.  That  is  an 
item  also  mentioned  by  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btttler).  We 
should  not  have  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  bailout  provisions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  one  provi- 
sion according  to  a  New  York  district 
court,  one  provision  according  to  a 
Mississippi  district  court,  and  so  on. 

Also,  the  testimony  of  the  hearings 
in  1964  and  1965  preparatory  for  the 


enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
indicated  that  the  D.C.  court  should 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  because  on 
some  parts  of  the  country  district 
courts  in  voting  rights  cases  had  ex- 
tremely difficult  tasks  to  perform  and 
sometimes  the  tasks  were  almost  im- 
possible. 
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Almost  in  every  case,  numerous  ap- 
peals were  required,  even  though  the 
compelling  evidence  was  overwhelming 
of  voting  discrimination. 

Now.  the  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee was  still  the  same.  One  wit- 
ness described  the  case  of  Connor 
against  Johnson,  a  Mississippi  legisla- 
tive reapportionment  case  that  went 
on  for  14  years:  and  it  took  nine  trips 
to  the  Supreme  Court  before  effective 
relief  was  obtained. 

The  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Mr.  Chairman,  now  has  had  16 
years  experience.  It  does  an  excellent 
job.  We  have  had  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever that  it  is  not  performing  satisfac- 
torily. I  trust  that  we  shall  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  gen- 
tleman    From     New     Jersey     (Mr. 

RODINO). 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  has  clearly  stated  why 
we  should  reject  this  amendment. 

Those  of  us  who  participated  in 
those  debates  that  took  place  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  1965  act  know  how 
extensive  the  argtmients  were  made 
that  all  Federal  courts  should  be  able 
to  consider  voting  rights  problems, 
voting  rights  litigation,  voting  rights 
issues.  And  I  believe  that  time  and  ex- 
perience have  showed  us  quite  clearly 
that  the  D.C.  court  was  the  proper 
court  to  implement  protection  for  the 
15th  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rodimo  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  also  like  to  state 
that  the  gentleman  pointed  out  at 
least  some  cases,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  cases  where,  when  these 
issues  were  before  local  district  courts, 
we  have  seen  decisions  which  were  not 
consistent  with  the  Constitution. 

There  are  a  number  of  them.  There 
have  been  many  cases  in  district 
courts  other  than  the  D.C.  court 
which  show  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
relief  in  voting  rights  litigation,  even 


when  the  facts  and  law  are  clear.  In 
Connor  against  Waller,  a  three-judge 
court  in  Mississippi;  in  Connor  against 
Finch,  a  three-judge  court  in  Missis- 
sippi; and  Perking  against  Matthews,  a 
three-judge  court  in  Mississippi,  litiga- 
tion had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  get  rulings  that  sec- 
tion 5  preclearance  must  be  followed. 

Congress  origlnaUy  placed  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  assure  uniform  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  of  the 
act.  This  grant  of  power  was  found 
constitutional  in  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach  and  we  should 
continue  it  under  our  new  bailout  pro- 
visions in  order  to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  in  the  enactment  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act,  I  supported  vesting 
jurisdiction  in  the  court  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  the  very  reasons, 
or  for  some  of  the  very  reasons,  that 
the  gentleman  has  enunicated.  Howev- 
er, there  have  been  substantial 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  our 
country  and  in  the  areas  which  are 
covered.  For  one  thing,  we  have  seen 
vast  improvements  with  regard  to 
voting  rights,  voting  registration,  and 
elections.  Also,  we  have  seen  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  opposed 
the  division  of  the  districts* in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  country  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  feared  that  there 
would  not  be  fair  decisionmaking  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  minorities  if  we 
provided  for  this  division  of  the  cir- 
cuits. But  that  division  has  now  taken 
place,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  we 
find  that  there  is  equity  and  that 
there  is  fairness  being  articulated  by 
those  courts  in  the  area,  without  fear 
of  the  old-time  prejudice  intervening 
to  make  those  decisions  less  than  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McClory  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  we  restore  confidence  and 
support  to  the  Federal  judiciary 
throughout  the  country  and  to  repose 
responsibility  on  those  courts  for  de- 
ciding general  legislation,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  provisions  that  we  are 
providing  now  cannot  be  fairly  and  eq- 
uitably resolved  by  the  courts  in  those 
areas.  I  think  that  the  general  law 
that  we  are  enacting  here  is  general 
law  that  all  of  the  district  courts 
should  have  the  right  to  interpret. 
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I  saw  the  reason  in  1965. 1  supported 
the  basis  for  having  Jurisdiction  in  the 
D.C.  courts  at  that  time.  At  the 
present  time,  I  do  not  see  that  reason, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  Justified  that 
we  should  perpetuate  a  situation  that 
prevailed  long  ago  which  I  think  we 
have  outlived  now,  and  I  think  Justifi- 
ably so. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  observations,  and  I  still  believe 
very  strongly  that  the  district  court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  doing  a 
very  good  Job,  has  done  so  for  16 
years,  and  those  same  reasons  apply  to 
keep  Jurisdiction  here. 

til.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bflr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  state- 
ment succinctly  stating  why  the  Juris- 
diction should  remain  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

There  Is  one  other  feature,  that  has 
not  been  dlsciissed  in  the  debate  on 
this  issue  so  far,  and  that  is  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  sending 
the  Justice  Department  to  all  of  these 
Jurisdictions  aroimd  the  country,  as 
well  as  assigning  Judges  from  outside 
the  Jurisdiction  in  to  hear  the  case,  as 
proposed  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

This  amendment,  perhaps,  can  be 
called  the  Justice  Department  Junket- 
ing amendment  of  1981,  and  It  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RAII£BACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  want  to  agree,  generally,  with  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  who  Jtist  spoke. 

Going  back  to  the  1965  act,  where 
there  was  a  rather  broad  bipartisan 
consensus,  after  debate,  that  because 
of  the  extraordinary  remedies  that 
were  going  to  be  provided,  including 
preclearance  and  all  of  the  other  pro- 
visions for  challenge,  it  would  be  very 
well  advised  to  have  a  uniform  court. 

I  think  many  Members  believe  that 
all  of  the  covered  Jurisdictions  are 
down  South,  and  that  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  some  Jurisdictions  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  there  are  some,  I 
believe,  in  Arkansas,  in  Alaska,  and  I 
think  there  Is  good  reason  to  at  least 
have  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking relating  to  what  I  think 
is  a  very  important  constitutional 
issue. 

One  of  the  concessions  made  by  the 
proponents  of  the  voting  rights  exten- 
sion and  which  I  think  resulted  from 


the  woric  of  the  ranking  minority 
Member  was  that.  In  the  provision  for 
bailout,  counties  will  be  permitted  to 
bail  out  and  not  Just  States. 

So  right  now,  if  this  legislation 
passes— and  I  believe  that  it  will- 
then,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very  large  number  of  subdi- 
visions, county  subdivisions,  that  are 
going  to  be  eligible  to  baU  out. 

Now,  the  estimates  are  not  certain. 
One  of  the  estimates  that  I  have  seev 
indicates  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
coimty  subdivisions  in  the  covered  Ju- 
risdictions would  immediately  be  able 
to  ball  out.  And  from  that  point  on,  it 
progresses. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
point  made  by  the  gentlemen  from 
Wisconsin  I  think  is  very  appropriate. 
If  you  have  a  very  large  number  of 
counties  that  seek  to  ball  out  when 
they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  then  I 
Just  wonder  what  would  happen,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  its  ability  to  send  people 
around  to  the  various  Jurisdictions 
that  are  seeking  to  baU  out. 

In  other  words.  I  applaud  the  com- 
promise that  now  permits  certain 
counties  to  ball  out  without  the  States 
themselves  having  bailed  out.  But  I  do 
think  it  gives  us  an  additional  reason 
to  maintain  the  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia^ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  gentleman  understands  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  be- 
cause we  have  continued  the  preclear- 
ance supervision  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  RAIIJ3BACK.  I  understand. 

Bir.  BUTI£R.  I  am  Just  a  little  bit 
disturbed  that  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  States  rights  and  local  governments 
are  shifting  all  of  our  responsibilities. 
A  number  of  us  Republicans  are  in- 
volved in  that.  Here  the  gentleman  is 
sajrlng  that  maybe  It  costs  the  Justice 
Department  too  much  to  go  down  to 
the  district  and  send  one  lawyer— I 
assume  to  send  one  lawyer— rather 
than  impose  upon  the  coimties  and 
the  States  the  tremendous  expense  of 
bringing  that  battery  of  facts,  lawyers, 
witnesses,  and  everybody  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  What  I  am  saying 
iB  that  under  this  bailout  that  we  are 
talking  about,  for  the  first  time  we  are 
going  to  permit  a  number  of  counties 
to  bail  out,  independently  of  the 
States.  It  has  been  estimated,  as  I  said, 
that  one-fourth  of  them  are  going  to 
be  eligible  to  bail  out.  And  then,  as  I 
mentioned,  It  progresses  from  there. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  be- 
lieve that  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  was  passed,  there  was  good 


reason  then  to  have  uniform  i4>pllca- 
tlon  in  these  very  important  cases.  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court.  I  do  think  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  have  uniformi- 
ty. 

I  might  add  one  more  thing.  In  the 
event  there  should  be  a  delay— and 
this  has  not  been  mentioned— then 
there  Is  a  special  procedure  now  con- 
talaed  in  the  legislation  that  would 
permit  the  i4)pointment  of  additional 
Judges  from  outside  the  Jurisdiction  to 
come  in  and  hear  those  cases. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  how  would  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Judges  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  contribute  to 
uniformity? 

Mr.  RAIU3BACK.  Let  me  Just 
answer  that  question,  if  I  can.  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  only  In 
those  cases  under  an  amendment 
adopted,  that  would  only  be  triggered 
after  2  years.  I  would  hope  that  there 
would  not  be  2  year  delajrs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  minois 
(Mr.  Rahaback)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Butler  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Railsback 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiuther,  the  gentleman  said  that 
sometimes  he  agrees  and  sometimes  he 
disagrees  with  the  district  court.  I 
think  the  reason  is  because  maybe  you 
have  got  a  different  panel.  You  talk 
about  uniformity,  but  actually  the 
panels  are  selected  from  1 1  active  and 
2  retired  appeals  Judges  and  15  acting 
and  7  retired  district  Judges.  Now,  that 
is  a  total— doing  some  quick  arithme- 
tic—of some  35  Judges. 

Now,  really,  when  you  talk  about 
uniformity,  how  are  you  going  to  get  a 
uniform  panel  on  that? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  If  I  can  respond.  I 
would  say  that  I  think  we  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  uniformity  in  the 
case  Just  cited  than  if  we  had  Judges 
from  New  York  and  Judges  in  Jackson. 
Bliss.,  or  a  Judge  in  Alaska.  I  think 
what  you  have  Is  probably  a  body  of 
opinion  that  will  build  up.  too,  when 
these  counties  are  seeking  to  ball  out. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bailout 
works.  And  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  drew  an  exactly  appropri- 
ate bailout  mechanism,  but  I  hope 
that  It  does  work  and  I  hope  there  are 
25  percent  of  the  counties  that  are  eli- 
gible to  ball  out  that  have  been  in 
compliance. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman as  one  of  those  who  has  been 
working  toward  a  compromise  on  this 
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bill  for  the  past  6  months.  But  on  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  when  he  worries  about  there 
being  maybe  17  judges,  or  more,  in  the 
D.C.  court*,  does  the  gentleman  real- 
ize that  If  we  allowed  one-third  of  all 
of  the  92  district  courts  who  have 
from  2  to  12  Judges  to  get  into  the  act, 
we  would  be  in  far,  far  worse  shape.  So 
I  think  we  would  be  eroding  one  of  the 
most  basic  parts  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  that  has  been  extended  and 
upheld  by  the  courts  all  of  these  years 
were  we  to  change  the  locus  of  the 
Judges  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLUNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  regard  to  this  matter  of  trial 
by  Federal  courts  throughout  the 
Nation,  whether  or  not  they  would  ad- 
judicate Issues  fairly,  I  just  want  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  busing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rails- 
back  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld  further,  courts  have 
ordered  busing  all  over  the  country. 
We  find  that  down  in  Texas,  court 
after  court  throughout  the  State  rules 
to  mandate  busing,  which  is  consid- 
ered a  liberal  issue.  In  fact,  you  wiU 
not  find  a  more  liberal  judge  in  Amer- 
ica than  Judge  Justice  over  in  Tyler, 
Tex.  So  if  you  all  are  Just  looking  for 
liberal  Judges,  they  are  spread  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  come 
to  D.C,  you  have  the  most  expensive 
State  in  which  to  visit  on  a  business  or 
legal  case. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  gather  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  record  of  improve- 
ment which  is  undisputed  in  all  of  the 
southern  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  would  con- 
firm that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
Improvement.  In  Texas,  our  officials 
submitted  16,300  cases,  and  they  only 
found  130  of  them  where  the  Justice 
Department  even  raised  a  question. 
But  we  are  always  required  to  appear 
before  the  court  up  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  D.C.  you  have 
$I00-a-day  hotel  bills,  it  costs  over 
$500  to  fly  up  here  by  coach.  Why  do 
we  not  let  them  try  these  voting  cases 
down  in  the  district?  These  local  citi- 
zens also  work  for  a  living.  When  they 
come  up  as  witnesses,  when  they  are 
Involved,  they  have  to  take  off  for  3  or 
4  days.  It  is  Just  reasonable  to  let  them 
try  these  cases  in  their  own  area,  so  it 
saves  time  and  expense. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 


If  uniformity  is  my  colleague's  main 
concern,  and  he  feels  that  the  district 
court  is  the  best  place  to  do  it,  maybe 
all  death  penalty  decisions  ought  to  be 
brought  here.  That  would  give  us 
better  uniformity. 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  Let  me  say  that 
the  reason  for  having  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  hear  these  cases  is  be- 
cause there  were  some  rather  extraor- 
dinary circumostances  that  occurred  in 
the  country  that  triggered  this  rather 
unique  blU,  and,  frankly,  in  reviewing 
the  record,  I  am  convinced  that  at  one 
point  in  time  there  were  a  very  large 
number  of  practices  that  the  gentle- 
man himself  would  not  condone,  and 
then  when  they  would  go  into  court 
they  were  not  being  treated  fairly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  was  17  years  ago. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Those  that  were 
petitioning  against  discrimination  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  getting  any 
kind  of  relief  at  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  aU  death  penalty  cases 
should  be  transferred  here? 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  I  think  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  case 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  different  for 
the  death  penalty  but  not  for  this? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Although  I  would 
submit  in  the  case  of  the  death  penal- 
ty that  right  now  the  Supreme  Court 
is  the  one  that  will  probably  ultimate- 
ly deal  with  even  capital  punishment 
cases. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  on  ulti- 
mate appeal.  My  point  is  what  is 
wrong  with  our  district  courts?  Are 
they  so  terrible  they  do  not  know  how 
to  handle  this  issue? 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  I  would  suggest  to 
my  friend  from  California  he  ought  to 
go  back  and  check  the  history  of  this 
whole  thing.  In  other  worlds,  read  the 
history. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  some  of  us 
have  tried  to  check  the  history  and  we 
have  been  told  here  today  that  this 
law  has  brought  a  greater  advance- 
ment of  voting  rights  throughout  the 
country.  Coupled  with  that,  the  gen- 
tleman has  not  proven  his  case  that  all 
the  district  courts  in  this  country  are 
incapable  of  handling  the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back)  has  expired. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Railsback 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  uniformity  is  "the 
great  issue"  here,  as  the  gentleman's 
reason  for  opposing  this  amendment, 
should  we  then  consider  transferring 
Jurisdiction  to  the  district  court  on 
other  issues? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  Just  say 
again— the  gentleman  knows  I  readily 
concede  this— we  are  dealing  with 
what  I  think  is  kind  of  an  extraordl- 
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nary  set  of  circimistances,  really  app- 
plying  to  a  very  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal concept. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  other  district  courts?  Do  they 
not  have  judges 

Mr.  RAH^BACK.  I  have  tried  not 
to  interrupt  the  gentleman. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  the  reason  for 
the  unique  status  of  having  this  court 
in  the  District  to  provide  uniformity  is 
the  unique  set  of  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 
The  gentleman  is  talking  about  a  basic 
fundamental  constitutional  right  and 
we  find  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
courts  were  not  doing  what  they  were 
supposed  to  be  doing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Bir.  Rails- 
back)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mi.  Rails- 
back  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

B4r.  SENSENBRENNER.  Btr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
having  centralized  review,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  Just  last  June  21,  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  in  its  review  of 
the  preclearance  requirements  pres- 
ently in  section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  that- 
Centralized  review  enhances  the  Ukelibood 
that  rectuTlng  problems  will  be  resolved  in  a 
consistent  and  expeditious  way. 

That  is  the  Supreme  Court  speaking 
in  the  case  of  McDanlel  against  San- 
chez which  is  not  more  than  5  months 
old. 

Blr.  HYDE.  B4r.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

B4r.  ChEurman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

B«r.  Chairman,  let  us  make  it  clear 
we  are  talking  about  the  bailout  proc- 
ess, not  preclearance.  Preclearance 
stays  right  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts,  the  district  court,  and 
within  the  Justice  Department.  When 
it  comes  to  bailout,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
says  we  have  got  a  Federal  court 
system,  let  us  use  it. 

This  entire  bill  is  directed  toward 
the  achievement  of  access,  access  to 
the  electoral  process,  but  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia is  directed  toward  access  to  the 
courts. 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say 
there  is  only  one  building,  only  one 
geographical  location  where  sensitivity 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  resides?  That 
is  right  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  uniformi- 
ty. There  are  11  active  and  2  retired 
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appeals  court  justices  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict. There  are  15  active  and  7  retired 
district  court  judges  right  here  in  the 
District. 

Now.  what  uniformity?  Are  we  going 
to  pick  three  of  those  to  hear  all  of 
these  cases?  Are  we  going  to  pick  six  of 
them  and  put  them  in  two  panels? 
How  are  we  going  to  get  that  uniformi- 
ty with  11  active  appellate  judges  and 
15  active  trial  judges? 

We  are  not.  of  course.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  when  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  or  in 
Atlanta  picks  three  judges  to  hear  this 
case,  not  one  of  them  can  be  from  the 
jurisdiction  where  the  case  is  brought. 
So  there  cannot  be  redneck  justice, 
backwoods  justice,  and  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues,  if  they  are  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  records  of  civil  rights 
issue  from  the  11th  circuit  and  5th  cir- 
cuit, the  2  circuits  now  in  New  Orleans 
and  Atlanta,  they  ought  to  know  they 
are  sensitive,  they  are  among  the  lead- 
ing courts  in  the  country  on  civil 
rights  issues. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  burden  the 
already  overburdened  District  of  Co- 
lumbia district  courts  with  these 
issues,  and  the  gentleman  said  some 
800  may  well  be  eligible,  we  are  going 
to  deny  justice.  Justice  delayed  is  jus- 
tice denied.  That  is  a  cliche.  And  it  is 
so  because  it  is  true.  If  only  uniformi- 
ty and  justice  is  obtainable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  what  about  first 
amendment  rights  cases?  What  about 
14th  amendment  rights  cases?  What 
about  15th  amendment  rights  cases? 
They  are  tried  all  across  the  coimtry. 
But  no  one,  when  it  gets  to  this, 
when  it  gets  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
the  only  place  justice  is  attainable  is 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  about  busing?  What  about 
prayers  in  schools?  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  gets  out  a  bulle- 
tin and  says,  "Do  you  know  there  is  an 
effort  to  deprive,  to  divest  our  courts, 
our  Federal  courts,  from  jurisdiction, 
an  attack  on  the  court  system." 

Well,  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues,  if 
that  is  an  attack  on  the  court  system, 
we  are  divesting  the  accessible  court  of 
jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  involving 
people  who  will  be  given  access  to  the 
court. 

What  about  witnesses  who  want  to 
be  heard?  All  they  say  is  take  a  deposi- 
tion. A  deposition  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  having  the  witness  come  into  court 
and  be  cross-examined  and  for  the 
court  to  view  the  witness,  the  demean- 
or, the  facility  with  which  they  testify. 
What  we  are  doing  is  limiting  access  to 
justice,  and  it  is  wrong. 

We  have  got  sensitive  judges  who 
have  enviable  records  in  civil  rights  all 
through  the  South  and  this  amend- 
ment says  make  justice  accessible  to 
litigants  and  to  witnesses  and  to  attor- 
neys, but  we  are  denying  that. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagfues  this  is  an 
insult  to  the  system  and  we  talk  about 
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cost  to  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment has  U.S.  district  attorneys  all 
across  the  South.  That  Is  not  an  alien 
part  of  this  country,  just  as  they  have 
in  the  North.  It  Is  the  expense  to  the 
witnesses  and  to  the  local  lawyers  that 
have  to  be  matched  against  the  U.S. 
Government;  it  is  just  not  fair. 

If  we  are  interested  in  justice,  then 
have  it  accessible  to  people  and  to  liti- 
gants. Do  not  make  them  trek  up  here 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  court, 
which  is  overburdened.  And  if  we  do 
not  think  these  judges  are  capable  of 
administering  justice,  then  we  have  a 
burden  to  sustain  that  that  I  suggest 
we  cannot  sustain. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mi.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  which  would  estab- 
lish the  jurisdiction  of  three-judge 
Federal  district  courts  in  localities  cov- 
ered by  the  special  provisions  of  the 
act  to  hear  declaratory  judgment  suits 
for  the  granting  of  bailout  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension  of  1981  (H.R.  3112). 

It  is  not  a  mere  rhetorical  exercise  to 
mention  the  constructive  work  and 
able  contributions  which  the  gentle- 
man has  made  in  Judiciary  Conunittee 
action  on  H.R.  3112,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment today. 

At  issue  here  is  not  whether  or  not 
legislation  to  extend  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  necessary.  Indeed,  1 
favor  passage  of  H.R.  3112  as  neces- 
sary to  preserving  and  protecting  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  vote.  The 
committee  report  very  aptly  notes 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  preservative 
of  all  other  rights  and  I  would  not  and 
will  not  endorse  any  action  which,  in 
my  judgment,  would  serve  to  threaten 
access  of  all  citizens  of  voting  age  to 
that  most  cherished  franchise. 

At  issue  here  is  the  credibility  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system  itself.  H.R. 
3112  would  extend  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  to  hear  declaratory  judg- 
ment suits  for  granting  bailout.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  and  logic  of  this 
action  for  several  reasons  but  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  over  the  unde- 
served slap  which  this  action  throws  in 
the  face  of  Federal  district  judges  who 
presently  serve  on  the  bench  in  areas 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
have  faith,  and  I  believe  the  American 
people  share  that  faith,  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 
This  faith  is  founded  on  the  recogni- 
tion that  some  of  the  most  historic 
and  courageous  decisions  handed  down 
on  civil  rights  litigations  in  the  history 
of  American  jurisprudence  have  been 
rendered  by  judges  of  southern  herit- 
age sitting  on  Federal  courts  located 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  To  call 
for  the  District  Court  for  the  District 


of  Columbia  to  have  sole  jurisdiction 
to  hear  declaratory  judgment  on  suits 
for  granting  bailout  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  to  place  in  disrepute  the 
very  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
has  so  ably  served  this  country  for 
over  200  years.  I  speak  from  firsthand 
observations  as  a  practicing  attorney 
of  30  years'  experience  before  the 
courts  that  the  men  and  women  who 
sit  on  the  bench  of  the  Nations  Feder- 
al district  courts  are  citizens  of  charac- 
ter and  of  integrity  grasping  a  keen 
awareness  of  what  is  just,  what  is 
right,  and  what  is  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  protections  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  associated  with  U.S.  citi- 
zenship. 

Loglstically  the  broadened  standard 
for  bailout  provided  in  the  bill  will 
very  likely  result  in  an  escalation  of 
such  suits  to  be  filed.  I  question  seri- 
ously, in  light  of  the  already  crowded 
docket  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Dis- 
trict Court,  whether  that  single  court 
alone  will  be  sufficient  to  handle  all 
bailout  cases. 

The  reasons  for  proposing  the 
amendment  presently  under  question 
are  soimd.  It  is  not  good  practice  to 
remove  a  case  from  the  unique  circum- 
stances which  shape  the  electoral  af- 
fairs of  a  locality.  To  do  so  makes  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  facts 
and  to  render  sound  judicial  judg- 
ments. 

It  is  not  good  government  to  impose 
upon  local  jurisdictions  the  consider- 
able expense  of  sending  representa- 
tives of  the  political  subdivision  to 
Washington;  to  the  expense  of  having 
to  hire  a  Washington  lawyer  familiar 
with  litigating  cases  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
witnesses  from  the  locality  to  testify. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  experi- 
ences in  the  past  in  representing 
school  districts  in  Texas,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  administrative 
law  judge  hearing  concerning  school  de- 
segratlon  that  was  held  we  had  to 
come  to  Washington  from  Waskom. 
Tex.  We  had  to  bring  a  school  superin- 
tendent and  seven  members  of  that 
board.  We  had  to  bring  a  host  of  wit- 
nesses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  We  had  to 
bring  bundles  of  evidence  and  wit- 
nesses. We  had  to  do  that  on  two  or 
three  occasions.  It  worked  out  very 
badly  from  a  logistical  standpoint. 

After  that  was  done  for  a  few  times 
we  contacted  the  Justice  Department 
and  they  saw  the  error  of  their  ways 
at  that  time  and  the  procedure  was 
changed. 

Today,  for  an  administrative  hearing 
you  do  not  have  to  come  to  Washing- 
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ton.  You  go  to  Dallas  or  Houston  or  to 
a  locality  in  the  area  where  the  school 
districts  are  located.  I  think  the  same 
thing  should  hold  true  in  what  we  are 
speaking  of  here  today. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

D  1430 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  CerUinly  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  questions  of  busing.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  voting  rights, 
one  of  the  most  precious  rights  we 
have  in  this  country. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
the  reason  for  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  first  instance 
was  that  we  are  dealing  with  cumber- 
some litigation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.,  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  court 
process  in  the  district  courts  was  cum- 
bersome and  took  a  long  time.  While  I 
recognize  that  in  the  State  of  Texas 
the  court  systems  may  work  very  well, 
but  certainly  one  would  not  consider  a 
bailout  handled  by  a  three-judge  court 
in  Sumter.  S.C.  for  example,  which 
has  been  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the 
Justice  Department  for  14  years  now 
to  correct  an  obvious  violation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  That  county  took  8 
years,  between  1967  and  1975,  to 
submit  a  proposed  change  to  at-large 
elections  to  the  Justice  Department. 
After  submitting  that  change  to  the 
Justice  Department  in  1975,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  informed  the  county 
that  in  its  view  the  changes  In  fact  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  people  in  that 
county  to  vote.  The  county  then  filed 
a  series  of  three  or  four  requests  for 
reconsideration  of  the  decision  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  These  delaying 
tactics  extended  compliance  with  the 
Justice  Department  directives  by  sev- 
eral years  or  more.  Finally,  the  Justice 
Department  took  the  county  to  the 
Federal  district  court,  where  a  three- 
judge  panel  rules  that  because  the  At- 
torney General  did  not  return  one  of 
the  several  responses  to  the  request 
for  withdrawal  of  its  objection  within 
the  required  60  days,  that  the  county 
might  continue  into  a  14th  year,  the 
at-large  system  of  discrimination 
against  the  citizens  of  that  county. 

The  point  is  that,  while  the  need  to 
establish  uniform  standards  is  impor- 
tant, we  must  not  also  forget  that  the 
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basic  reason  this  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  necessary  was  that  the  Federal 
district  court  systems  had  failed  to 
adequately  protect  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens in  the  covered  jurisdictions  to 
vote. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

The  author  of  the  amendment 
would  have  us  believe  that  vesting  ju- 
risdiction in  the  District  of  Columbia 
District  Court  has  served  to  somehow 
weaken  the  equitable  execution  of  jus- 
tice. He  pointed  out  that  in  many  in- 
stances, election  officials  and  wronged 
minorities  have  had  to  travel  1.000 
miles  to  have  their  cases  heard.  This 
has  not  impeded  progress. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  there  stUl  exists  today 
all  kinds  of  voting  rights  abuses,  par- 
ticularly in  the  nuTil  areas  of  the 
country.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that 
to  permit  the  Federal  district  court  in 
the  jurisdictions  seeking  bailout  to 
hear  the  cases  would  be  to  permit 
courts  composed,  in  many  instances,  of 
jurists  who  would,  because  of  local  po- 
litical pressures,  be  a  little  more  in- 
clined to  overlook  discriminating  prac- 
tices such  as  gerrymandering  district 
lines,  switching  to  at-large  elections  or 
multimember  districts  to  prevent  lo- 
calized black  majorities  from  electing 
representatives,  ad  infinitum. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  amendment  that  would 
change  jurisdiction  of  bailout  suits 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  local  dis- 
trict courts  in  the  covered  jurisdiction. 
Requiring  bailout  cases  to  be  heard 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  District 
Court  is  necessary  to  insure  uniform 
application  of  the  bailout  standard,  to 
prevent  local  politics  from  influencing 
the  judicial  decisionmaking,  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  judicial  decisionmaking 
process.  In  South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
bach,  383  U.S.  301,  331-32  (1966).  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  this  limitation 
of  jurisdiction  as  an  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  "ordain  and  establish"  in- 
ferior Federal  tribunals  (U.S.  Consti- 
tution, article  III,  section  1). 

The  efficacy  of  the  bailout  provision 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  jurisdic- 
tion were  vested  in  local  district  courts 
and  the  interpretations  of  the  legal 
standards  governing  bailout  applied  in 


New  York  were  different  than  those 
applied  in  Mississippi.  Furthermore, 
the  voting  rights  cases  filed  in  the 
southern  district  coiuls  demonstrate 
the  need  for  the  remedies  provided  in 
the  act.  Relief  for  the  plaintiffs  was 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  obtain:  numerous  appeals  were  nec- 
essary, even  in  cases  presenting  the 
most  compelling  facts.  This  year, 
statements  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  demonstrated  that  this  situa- 
tion stUl  exists.  For  example,  the  Mis- 
sissippi legislative  reapportionment 
case,  Connor  against  Johnson,  contin- 
ued for  14  years,  with  nine  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  before  effective 
relief  for  the  denial  of  voting  rights 
was  obtained.  Not  only  is  this  system 
inefficient,  but  it  is  extremely  time 
consuming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I 
support  the  language  found  in  H.R. 
3112  as  reported  by  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  in  doing  so  extend,  if 
I  may,  the  rather  candid  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  are  many,  many  examples  of 
cases  in  the  local  Federal  court  which 
resulted  in  verdicts  contrary  to  the 
standards  of  the  act  and  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  should  keep  these  in  front 
of  us.  not  in  an  acrimonious,  vindictive 
sense,  but  to  be  realistic  in  under- 
standing that,  to  a  limited  extent,  cer- 
tainly the  courts  reflect  the  locale  in 
which  they  are  located.  That  is  a  fact 
of  life  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
shove  it  under  the  rug. 

There  have  been  any  number  of 
cases  in  southern  district  courts  which 
Illustrate  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
relief  in  voting  rights  litigation,  even 
when  the  facts  and  the  law  were  clear, 
very  clear. 

Courts  have,  for  example,  unlawful- 
ly approved  and  ordered  into  effect 
election  law  changes  to  which  the  At- 
torney General  had  objected  pursuant 
to  section  5.  In  U.S.  against  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Warren  County,  Miss., 
a  1976  case,  a  three-judge  district 
coiirt  in  the  Southern  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi ordered  into  effect  a  redistrict- 
Ing  plan  devised  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors to  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  objected. 

There  are  instances  in  which  elec- 
tion law  changes  subject  to  section  5 
review  were  imlawfuUy  approved  even 
though  they  had  not  been  submitted 
for  preclearance  as  required  by  the 
law.  One  such  case  is  Connor  against 
Waller,  a  1975  case.  There  a  three- 
judge  court  in  the  Southern  District  of 
Mississippi  approved  and  ordered  into 
effect  a  revised  multimember  district 
plan   for  the  State   legislature   even 
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though  the  revised  plan  had  not  been 
precleared  by  the  Justice  Department 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  District 
Court. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  this,  but 
I  simply  repeat  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FUiLSBACK)  that  in  light  of  the 
additional  case  load  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  what  is  obviously 
and  clearly  a  much  more  liberal  bail- 
out provision,  I  think  the  situation  dic- 
tates that  we  do  stress  that  there  be 
uniformity  and  that  we  do  go  to  that 
court  that  has  a  repository  and  a  his- 
tory of  having  dealt  with  these  kinds 
of  cases.  Anything  less  than  that  will 
create  a  legal  Jungle  and  a  quagmire, 
so  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

til.  MITCHEliL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  simply  wanted  to  make 
one  observation  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.).  who  said  that  this  would  be 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  Federal  court 
system.  That  is  simply  not  true.  I 
think  all  of  us  in  this  room  have  ad- 
mired the  Judges  throughout  the  years 
in  the  southern  courts  who  have  stood 
up  for  what  is  right.  Some  have  been 
subjected  to  harassment  and  all  kinds 
of  ugly  treatment,  so  it  is  not  an  in- 
dictment or  a  slap  at  the  Judiciary 
system.  It  is  rather  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  involved  that 
I  think  the  committee  has  chosen  very 
wisely  to  leave  authority  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  coiu-t. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  will  not  take  long, 
but  I  do  want  to  correct  one  of  the 
misimpressions  which  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  ar- 
guments the  gentleman  makes.  Its  va- 
lidity is  questionable,  but  the  argu- 
ment is  made  by  the  gentleman  and 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia about  the  possibility  of  local 
Judicial  prejudice. 

We  think  we  have  met  that  argu- 
ment very  well  in  this  bill  by  provid- 
ing, and  I  am  quoting  from  the  Butler 
amendment  before  us: 

The  panel  of  Judges  for  such  action  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit. 

In  Mississippi,  that  would  be  in  At- 
lanta, and  so  forth,  selected  by  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  the 
Judicial  district  is  located  and  shaU  not 
include  any  of  the  Judges  normally  as- 
signed to  such  Judicial  district.  The 
local  Judicial  pressure  will  not  be  there 
because  the  local  Judiciary  would  not 
be  the  ones  hearing  the  cases,  but  the 
witnesses    and    the    petitioners    and 


those  who  would  be  burdened  with 
such  tremendous  expense  of  trips  to 
Washington  would  be  relieved  of  that 
obligation.  I  think  we  have  met  the 
gentleman's  objection,  but  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  interest  and  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  WeU.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  quite  met.  I  would 
not  say  it  was  a  possibility:  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  it  is  a  distinct  probability  that 
such  cases  of  crass  violation  of  stand- 
ards set  down  by  the  act  and  by  the 
Constitution  will  be  continued.  It  is 
unfortunate.  It  is  a  testy  subject.  It  is 
a  knotty  subject.  It  is  a  distasteful  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  is  not  a 
possibility.  It  is  a  distinct  probability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wash- 
iHGTOM  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  it  is  also  very  important  to 
point  out  that  we  expect,  and  I  think 
everyone  expects,  these  bailout  suits 
to  be  relatively  free  from  long  litiga- 
tion, that  a  clean  record  for  a  period 
of  10  years  wiU  entitle  this  Jurisdiction 
to  a  bailout. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the 
United  States,  of  course,  being  the  de- 
fendant, the  Justice  Department  will 
investigate  the  cases.  There  will  be 
very  little  litigation  actually  in  Wash- 
ington. Over  half  the  cases  on  bailout 
already  were  decided  by  consent 
decree.  I  am  sure  that  this  will  happen 
often  under  the  new  bailout  provision 
in  this  biU. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
sometimes  when  we  set  out  to  do  good 
we  end  up  by  not  doing  well.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  that  is  exactly  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  heading  with  the 
provision  in  the  committee  version  of 
the  bill  which  would  retain  the  Juris- 
diction in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  deter- 
mination of  these  bailout  cases.  There 
could  be  quite  a  number  of  such  cases. 

I  regret  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  had  to  absent  him- 
self momentarily  from  the  Chamber. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  I  did  want  to  ask, 
and  the  gentleman  is  returning  down 
the  aisle.  I  had  wanted  to  ask  whether 
there  is  an  answer  available  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  that  might  be  in- 
volved in  these  several  years  ahead  of 
Jurisdictions  appljring  for  bailout;  that 
is,  for  the  declaratory  Judgment. 


Is  it  correct  that  there  la  a  potential 
of  somewhere  around  2.300  such  cases? 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No. 
There  are  close  to  900  counties  in  the 
covered  Jurisdictions.  The  best  figure 
that  we  have,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  yield,  is  that  about  25  per- 
cent of  those  counties  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  apply  for  bailout  by  the  time 
the  law  becomes  effective,  which  is  in 
1984.  These  first  cases  should  be  rela- 
tively simple,  as  they  involve  Jurisdic- 
tions with  insignificant  minority  popu- 
lations or  Jurisdictions  which  have 
none  of  the  objective  disqualifying  fac- 
tors contained  in  the  bill. 

Also,  the  district  court  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  one  of  the 
very  best  records  in  the  country  for 
not  having  a  backlog  and  for  moving 
through  its  docket  promptly. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  did  seek  to  com- 
ment on  that  Judgmental  aspect 
myself,  but  I  was  wondering  how 
many  cases  could  we  be  talking  about? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  About 
200  cases. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  About  200  cases? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  About 
200  cases. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  There  are  about 
2.300  or  so  Jurisdictions  that  are  in- 
volved, though:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  No. 
There  are  close  to  900  counties  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Counties? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  In  addiUon  to  the 
States,  there  are  approximately  900 
counties? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yea 
Nine  States  are  fully  covered. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  So  we  have  a  po- 
tential for  quite  a  number  of  cases  to 
be  considered. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  that  information. 

I  have  not  practiced  law  in  the  vari- 
ous U.S.  district  courts  aroimd  the 
country  which  cover  the  area  of  the 
Jurisdictions  that  are  involved  under 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  the 
Votiiig  Rights  Act.  I  have  practiced 
law  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  That  experience 
has  not  enabled  me  to  attribute  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  any  of  the  exceptional  quali- 
ties that  might  be  ascribed  to  a  court 
that  had  nothing  but  the  very  best 
Judges  and  all  the  rest  were  bad.  It 
certainly  has  not  caused  me  to  feel 
that  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  any  less  able 
than  any  other  district  court. 

I  think  we  are  engaging  in.  not  logic, 
but  something  else  in  arguing  this 
question  that  is  before  us.  Time  after 
time  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  in  other  types  of  cases  to  allow 
litigation  to  be  conducted  in  other 
places  in  the  Federal  court  system 
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rather  than  concentrating  cases  in  the 
UJS.  district  court.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  have  done  that  in  other 
cases.  If  we  could  peel  away  the  un- 
usual aura  of  consideration  about  this 
bill  and  look  at  the  question  of  where 
the  cases  ought  to  be  litigated.  I  think 
we  will  reach  the  conclusion  that  it 
ought  to  be  dispersed. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gfen- 
tleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  suppose  my  con- 
cern is  this.  Realizing  that  votiiig 
rights  has  a  special  status  in  the  aura 
of  the  Constitution  and  we  have  been 
operating  under  a  procedure  for  17 
years  whereby  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  has  had  primary  Jurisdiction 
in  preclearance  cases,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  it  has  worked  reasonably 
well,  what  Is  the  compelling  reason  to 
change  it  now?  I  mean,  would  that  not 
in  effect  perhaps  in  a  negative  way 
affect  the  enforcement  of  voting 
rights  cases?  Why  change  it  if  it  is 
working?  Why  fix  it? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  of  the  24  cases 
of  bailout  up  to  now  under  the  1965 
act,  18  of  them  are  counties  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  There  is  a  good  reason 
right  there,  if  the  gentleman  needs 
any  better  reason  than  that;  let  us 
apply  it  theoretically  to  the  State  of 
Kansas.  If  the  gentleman's  constituen- 
cy had  the  extraordinary  burden  of 
having  to  litigate  a  matter  such  as 
this 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness was  allowed  to  proceeid  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  It  would  be  obvious 
then  in  somewhat  more  parochial 
terms  that  that  is  an  unjustified  phys- 
ical burden,  which  is  true  and  unjust 
in  lots  of  other  types  of  litigation  as 
well. 
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If  we  look  at  it  in  the  context  of  that 
general  consideration,  I  think  one  can 
see  that  it  is  desirable  not  just  to  have 
the  litigation  concentrated  in  one 
court. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WeU,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  logical  ar- 
gument, but  I  think  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  for  the  record,  so  that  ev- 
erybody understands,  that  there  are 
only  nine  States  as  such  that  are  al- 
ready involved  in  these  preclearance 
provisions,  and  a  State  can  come  in 
and  apply  for  a  bailout  of  the  State 
and  all  of  the  governmental  units 
within  the  State.  So  that,  from  a 
strictly  theoretical  standpoint,  one  can 
dispose  of  all  of  them  with  only  nine 
suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  will  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  another 
controversy  involved  in  this  bill,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  States  cannot 
do  what  the  gentleman  describes 
unless  every  county  within  that 
State 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Correct:  but  nev- 
ertheless it  Is  possible. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Anything  is  possi- 
ble, my  dear  friend. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  make  one  com- 
ment with  reference  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  said  about  oper- 
ating this  way  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  I  recall  the  case  styled  Plessy 
against  Ferguson.  We  operated  errone- 
ously under  that  case  until  1954,  but 
when  it  came  time  to  change,  the 
change  was  made  as  it  should  have 
been.  So,  Just  because  we  have  been 
operating  under  this  for  a  number  of 
years  does  not  mean,  in  my  opinion, 
we  cannot  change  it  for  the  better. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer 
my  friend  from  Kansas,  we  are  talking 
about  a  new  ball  game  now.  This  is  a 
new  procedure.  This  bailout  has  a  lot 
more  issues  than  the  old  bailout, 
which  only  asked  did  they  not  use  an 
illegal  test  or  device. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  light 
matter,  and  I  would  like  to  Just  recall 
some  of  the  witness  testimony  from 
the  man  who  may  be  more  experi- 
enced in  this  area  than  anyone  else, 
the  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  Drew  Days, 
who  was  charged  with  this  administra- 
tion. He  said: 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  My  experience 
as  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  tells  me  that 
shifting  jurisdiction  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  local  district  courts  would  not 
be  a  simply  jurisdictional  modification:  it 
would  be  major  undoing  of  an  essential  part 
of  the  congressional  scheme  that  has  helped 
make  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  effective  as 
it  has  been. 

I  implore  you  to  consider  carefully 
the  results  of  changing  the  Jurisdic- 
tion for  bailout  suit  at  this  point. 

Now.  there  is  a  bit  of  irony  that  we 
need  labor  over  this  so  long,  because 
what  we  have  done  in  what  I  consider 
in  an  act  of  imusual  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  subcommittee  is  that  we 
have  added  an  additional  bailout  pro- 
cedure to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  For  us  now  to  come  and  say  as  a 
condition  of  further  liberalizating  bail- 
out, which  will  allow  for  the  first  time 
counties   to   bail   out   separate   from 


States,  we  are  now  going  to  change  the 
Jurisdiction  from  which  bailout  would 
occur,  would  be  absolutely  unthink- 
able—absolutely unthinkable. 

Another  point  about  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  the  witnesses,  many  of 
them  from  the  South,  who  testified 
for  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  made  no  complaint  against  the  lo- 
cation of  the  court — no  complaint  at 
all.  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
there  was  a  reason  for  this.  There  is 
very  little  inconvenience  because,  as 
those  who  know  how  this  law  is  ad- 
ministered will  agree.  For  the  most 
part,  depositions  are  taken  at  the  locus 
of  the  application  for  bailout.  This  is 
not  a  regular  trial  with  witnesses 
streaming  in  and  out.  as  occurs  in 
other  cases.  There  are  very  few  wit- 
nesses other  than  those  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jurisdictions  seeking 
bailout. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  need  to  consid- 
er what  someone  dismissed  as  the  im- 
usual aura  about  this  biU,  because  as 
we  debate  in  1981  the  importance  of 
extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  Jurisdic- 
tions out  of  compliance  right  at  this 
moment — out  of  compliance  because 
they  have  not  voluntarily  submitted 
evidence  of  change  as  is  required— a 
fact  frequently  not  even  foimd  out 
until  they  apply  for  bailout,  we  will  be 
moving  backward  from  the  modest 
progress  that  has  been  made.  Yes;  we 
need  to  locate  and  continue  the  loca- 
tion of  the  decisions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  because  if  we  do  not 
we  will  be  spreading  this  over  34  dis- 
trict courts  throughout  the  land.  I  am 
not  demeaning  these  Judges  ability  to 
decide  these  cases;  no,  there  is  nothing 
magic  about  them,  but  it  was  the  way 
we  in  our  wisdom  initially  determined 
that  this  law  would  be  administered 
because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
case:  Namely,  how  do  we  in  1981  make 
the  15th  amendment  work? 

For  reasons  of  expeditiousness  and 
uniformity,  without  demeaning  any 
Judge  anywhere,  we  say  we  have  to 
locate  the  decisions  and  the  appeals  in 
one  place.  So,  please  do  not  think  that 
this  is  some  careless  or  modest  amend- 
ment that  is  here  before  us.  This 
amendment  would  gut  the  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act  of  1981.  Any 
change  not  contemplated  without 
great  care  in  the  subcommittee  nor  in 
the  full  coounittee,  but  merely  by  us 
walking  on  the  floor  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  after  17  years  saying,  "Thank 
you,  district  Judges,  we  are  now  going 
to  let  92  different  courts  in  the  United 
States  of  America  handle  this,"  would 
be  absolutely  imthinkable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Con- 
YERs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  stated.  This  is 
a  devasting  amendment,  and  it  goes  a 
long  ways  toward  doing  great  damage 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is  general- 
ly stated  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
the  most  successful  civil  rights  bill  in 
our  history,  and  it  is.  However,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  points  out, 
today  we  are  adding  a  bailout,  a  liberal 
bailout  provision  to  allow  clean  juris- 
dictions to  escape  from  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  It  would  be  a  great  step 
backward  to  accept  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  quote  a 
former  Assistant  Attorney  Greneral, 
Drew  Days.  Is  not  the  testimony  refer- 
ring to  changing  the  jurisdiction  from 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  local  district  courts 
rather  than  referring  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  involvtag  three  judge  courts 
that  are  selected  with  none  of  the  dis- 
trict court  judges  being  from  the  juris- 
diction that  is  involved?  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  clarify  that  that  is  a 
different  matter  on  which  Drew  Days 
was  testifying? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No;  the  former  At- 
torney Generakwas  very  well  aware  of 
a  possibility  that  we  might  change 
where  we  hear  these  cases,  and  wheth- 
er the  judges  should  be  members  of 
the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  do  not  think  that  he  was 
speaking  about  a  different  proposition 
ataU. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  He  was  not  speak- 
ing about  the  proposition  that  is 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No;  he  was  speaking 
against  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
successful  disposition  of  the  locxis  of 
the  courts  for  all  of  these  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hebtel  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conyers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutest 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
My  colleague  from  Michigan  has 
pointed  out  that  the  district  court  has 
been  doing  an  excellent  job,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  change  something.  If  it 
is  not  broke,  why  fix  it?  That  was 


stated  before.  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  aspersions  cast  on  the  dis- 
trict court,  as  to  the  decisions  that 
they  have  made.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  over  the  17  years  the  dis- 
trict court  has  never  been  overruled— 
never  once  been  overruled  on  these 
questions.  In  fact,  it  is  debatable  as  to 
whether  there  have  been  any  appeals 
from  the  district  court  decisions  on 
the  bailout.  So,  I  do  not  see  the  need 
for  the  amendment  at  all,  or  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  it,  really. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  want  to  be 
sure  the  gentleman  understands 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man state  his  point? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  was  preparing  to.  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  we  do  not  by  this  amend- 
ment disturb  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  court  as  an  alternative  to  ad- 
ministrative preclearance. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  We  understand 
that. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  will  point  out  to 
my  colleague,  nobody  ever  goes 
through  preclearance  by  going  to 
court  as  the  Members  all  know,  be- 
cause they  get  it  in  almost  every  case 
by  writing  the  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  really  like  to  state  we  cannot 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  Member 
who  offers  this  amendment,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  one  who  engaged  in 
this  debate  a  long  time  ago,  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  that  was  made  by 
those  who  were  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  any  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, especially  voting  rights,  was  to 
place  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly,  my  colleagues  for  us  to 
consider  an  additional  liberalization  of 
the  bailout  provision,  and  at  the  same 
time  even  contemplate  changing  the 
D.C.  courts  as  the  place  the  bailouts 
would  be  heard. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numbers 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  have  heard  the  ar- 
guments. Maybe  my  district  is  a'little 
unique  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Chairman  and  to  Members  of  the 
House  some  facts  that  may  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  district. 

My  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia  has  always  been  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  since  1960.  Yet, 
eight  of  my  counties  do  not  have  a 
single  minority  member  in  the  popula- 


tion. Now.  you  tell  us  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  bail  out,  that  you  have 
really  liberalized  this.  All  right,  that  is 
well  and  good.  That  is  excellent,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  are  saying  that  my 
people,  who  should  have  not  been 
under  the  act  in  the  first  place,  have 
to  come  to  the  district  court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  apply  to  bail 
out  from  an  act  that  they  should  not 
have  been  under  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  I  concede  that  many  States 
should  have  been  under  it,  and  we  are 
under  it  because  our  entire  State  is 
under  it.  I  fully  understand  that,  but 
what  you  are  really  saying  to  me  is 
that  one  of  my  little  counties,  which 
does  not  even  have  a  county  attorney, 
with  only  5.000  people,  they  have  to 
employ  an  attorney  to  file  an  action  to 
bail  out,  when  they  should  not  have 
been  included  anyway,  and  they  have 
to  come  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  this  example  to  the 
attention  of  everyone.  There  are  a 
nimiber  of  districts— and  the  gentle- 
man's State  contains  some— in  which 
they  are  eligible  for  bailout  and  have 
never  sought  to  apply?  Why?  Because 
there  is  no  onerous  requirements 
placed  on  them,  whether  they  are  in 
or  out.  as  long  as  they  are  complying 
with  the  law  with  regard  to  voter 
rights  changes,  annexation,  and  redis- 
tricting.  So,  there  is  very  good  likeli- 
hood that  in  the  example  the  gentle- 
man cites,  there  will  never  be  a  neces- 
sity for  anybody  to  ever  determine 
that  they  should  bail  out  because  they 
are  not  experiencing  any  difficulties 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Yes;  they  are.  Let  me 
explain  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  reasons,  because  every  time  they 
commence  to  change  a  polling  place, 
or  every  time  they  begin  to  go  from  a 
paper  ballot  to  a  machine  ballot,  they 
have  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  They  should  not  have  had  to 
but  they  do. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  requirement  of  pre- 
clearance, not  bailout. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  understand  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  In  preclearance  you 
do  not  have  to  go  into  court.  Very  few 
have  ever  gone  into  court.  All  you  do 
is  write  a  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. He  writes  you  a  letter  back,  and 
he  has  the  power  to  object  or  to  clear 
you. 

That  is  why  we  have  such  an  expe- 
dited and  very  wonderful  working 
system. 
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Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time  and  tell  the  gen- 
tleman why  I  know  better. 

As  a  county  attorney  of  one  of  these 
little  counties,  I  wrote  a  60-day  letter 
to  get  the  clearance  before  an  election. 
I  never  did  hear  from  the  Attorney 
General,  so  I  had  to  come  up  here  and 
walk  it  through  myself,  for  no  reason 
ataU. 

There  are  no  minorities  there;  there 
are  no  questions  of  voting  rights.  I  Un- 
derstand the  burden  because  I  have 
been  there. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  CowYERS),  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  GA.  against  the  United  States, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
jurisdiction  cannot  get  out  so  long  as  its 
State  is  covered.  As  long  as  the  State  is 
in,  they  are  in;  even  though  they  are 
clean,  even  though  they  have  lived  up 
to  the  law,  they  are  in  because  the 
State  is  in. 

By  the  way.  that  cost  the  city  of 
Rome.  Ga..  against  the  United  States, 
where     the     Supreme     Court     held 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
But  my  particular  area  is  an  area  that 
really  should  not  have  been  under  the 
act,  any  more  so  than  North  Dakota  or 
Minnesota.  But  now,  you  are  saying 
that  in  order  for  me  to  bail  out  my 
counties,  to  bail  out  from  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  that  really  should  not 
have  covered  them;  because  you  say 
my  district  court  Judges  do  not  have 
the  ability  or  the  integrity  to  construe 
the  15th  amendment,  I  have  to  come 
to  the  D.C.  court.  Furthermore,  I 
would  assume  that  if  there  are  abuses 
in  these  district  courts,  whether  they 
be  in  Mississippi  or  Georgia  or  any- 
where else,  the  Justice  Department 
has  the  right  to  appeal  those  matters. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
briefly,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  want  to  commend  him  because, 
as  an  attorney  for  his  coimty,  he  did 
attempt  to  preclear.  That  is  more  than 
a  lot  of  them  are  doing. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  We  try  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jen- 
kins) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  CsQi- 
fomia,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman    from    Georgia    that'   this 


bailout  is  particularly  designed  to  help 
and  relieve  those  counties  such  as  the 
ones  the  gentleman  represents  from 
the  preclearance  requirements.  Under 
current  law.  they  cannot  bail  out. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Under 
H.R.  3112  they  can  bail  out.  So  I 
should  think  that  the  gentlenuin 
would  support  this  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  subcommittee  chairman's 
doing  that,  but  what  the  law  now  pro- 
vides is  that  in  2  more  years  we  can 
then  bail  out  of  something  we  never 
should  have  been  in  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Under 
the  old  law  they  could  not  bail  out  at 
aU. 

Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  we  are 
talking  about  bailing  out  in  his  areas, 
this  question:  Suppose  someone  files  a 
suit  against  the  gentleman's  counties 
now.  Now,  is  that  very  expensive,  does 
the  gentleman  know? 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  it 
costs  to  file  a  suit  in  the  district 
county  against  his  county  to  block  his 
opportunity  to  bail  out? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jen- 
kins) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Flippo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  answer  me  as  to  what  it 
costs  to  file  a  suit  in  the  district  court 
that  would  block  his  counties  from 
coming  out  from  under  this  law? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
the  answer. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Perhaps  we  could  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  think  the  attorney 
fees  would  be  the  big  item,  and  obvi- 
ously we  cannot  say  what  those  would 
be. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Is  it  possible  that 
someone  could  file  a  suit  and  block  the 
gentleman's  counties  from  coming 
out? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  would  assume  they 
could.  But  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I 
do  not  want  to  be  construed  as  attack- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  and  of 
itself.  I  am  simply  saying  that  in  my 
district,  where  we  have  6  percent  mi- 
norities in  the  entire  district,  including 
Indians,  and  where  I  have  eight  coun- 
ties that  have  no  minorities  of  any 
kind,  we  should  not  be  covered  by  the 
act.  Yet  we  have  had  to  comply  with 
those  provisions. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
conunittee  chairman  has  written  into 
these  amendments  an  escape  hatch.  I 
would  simply  hope  that  they  would 
permit  us  to  go  into  a  district  court  in 


Georgia  and  not  have  to  make  the  trip 
all  the  way  to  Washington  to  get  out 
of  what  we  should  never  have  been 
under  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld  just  one  more 
time? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  gen- 
tleman imderstand.  along  with  our  col- 
leagues, what  we  are  doing  here.  We 
are  recognizing  the  need  for  a  bailout 
about  which  the  gentleman  is  bitterly 
complaining. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  we  should  not 
be  under  it? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  idea  what  the  circumstances 
are. 

All  I  am  pointing  out  to  my  friend  is 
that  if  he  wants  this  liberal  bailout,  we 
have  got  to  keep  the  court  jurisdiction 
that  controls  it  where  it  has  been  since 
the  creation  of  this  law  and  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  time  and  time  again. 

Let  us  not  get  carried  away  on  the 
floor  by  any  particular  issues  concern- 
ing one  instance  or  two  instances. 
What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  a  major  historic  change  has  been 
wrought  in  bipartisan  fashion  by  the 
members  of  this  committee,  and  the 
gentleman's  counties  can  now  come 
out,  and  they  never  could  have  done 
that  before  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jen- 
kins) has  expired. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Before  I  speak  specifically  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  amendment,  I  have  some 
thoughts  about  whether  in  fact  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  really  of  any  im- 
portance. I  happen  to  believe  very 
strongly  that  this  extension  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  also  think  that  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  we  would  consider  the 
actual  details  of  the  vehicle  before  us. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
maying to  be  on  the  floor  and  talk  to 
some  Members  who  say,  "Well,  we 
think  on  the  merits  you  are  correct  on 
this  amendment,  but  I  am  already 
committed  to  a  local  group  in  my  area 
that  told  me  that  any  amendment  I 
might  vote  for  would  be  gutting  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  and  any  possible 
amendment  that  would  be  presented 
would  somehow  be  against  civU  rights 
or  voting  rights." 

The  reason  it  is  dismaying  to  me  is 
because  as  someone  who  was  a  practic- 
ing attorney.  I  always  felt  that  even 
though    I    sometimes    had    a    heavy 
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burden  to  carry  when  I  went  into 
court,  at  least  I  had  the  feeling  that 
the  Jury  was  going  to  listen  to  me. 

Standing  on  the  floor  here  on  the 
last  amendment.  I  was  hearing  that 
people  should  not  really  ask  what  the 
amendment  was  all  about;  they  should 
just  hear  the  name  of  the  sponsor, 
they  should  not  ask  what  It  is  about 
because  every  single  amendment  will 
somehow  gut  the  act.  and  they  really 
ought  not  to  worry  about  this  because 
a  particular  group  has  suggested  they 
ought  to  vote  this  way  or  that  way. 

This  reminded  me  very  much  of 
some  of  the  comments  from  some  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  when  we  discussed  another 
matter  last  week  that  had  to  do  with 
home  rule.  At  that  time  we  were  told, 
and.  I  think,  told  correctly,  that  we 
ought  to  consider  the  facts  of  the 
proposition  before  us  and  not  be  over- 
come by  emotional  and  moral  black- 
mail, if  you  will,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  Just  resi>ond  merely  because 
someone  has  said.  "I  am  the  Moral 
Majority"  or  "I  am  the  civil  rights 
community,  and.  therefore,  everything 
I  say  is  correct."  The  implication  is 
that  "if  you  dare  vote  against  me,  you 
will  be  immoral  or  you  will  be  against 
voting  rights." 

I  would  suggest  that  this  amend- 
ment is  extremely  crucial  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  overall  bill.  It  is  not 
a  throwaway  amendment.  It  is  an  im- 
portant amendment,  and  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  amendment  for  what  it 
does  and  for  what  it  does  not  do. 

There  has  been  the  suggestion  here 
that  somehow  by  adopting  this 
amendment  we  are  going  to  tear  the 
guts  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  that  has 
been  given  to  the  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  not 
true.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
bailout  provision,  but  in  effect  it  is  a 
nonusable  bailout  provision. 

There  have  been  24  Jiuisdictions 
that  have  attempted  to  use  it  in  the 
last  number  of  years  it  has  been  in  ex- 
istence. 18  of  them  from  1  State— the 
State  of  Maine. 

We  are  talking  about  a  new  bailout 
provision  that  has  new  criteria.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  we  have  liberalized  the  rules 
here.  It  is  true  that  under  this  bill 
counties  and  other  Jurisdictions  that 
are  within  a  covered  State  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  bail  out.  and  that  is 
a  liberalization.  But  a  very  important 
point  on  this  ought  to  be  raised  here 
concerning  the  bailout  bill  that  we  cre- 
ated in  the  committee.  In  the  new  bail- 
out concept,  there  is  an  additional  cri- 
teria that  does  not  exist  in  present  law 
and  makes  it  tougher  for  those  Juris- 
dictions that  are  presently  covered  to 
get  out  from  under.  That  additional 
requirement  is  that  they  must  show 
that  they  have  taken  constructive  ef- 
forts in  some  way  to  increase  partici- 


pation by  minorities.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  law  that  requires  that. 

When  this  law  was  origlniilly  passed, 
certain  practices  were,  in  a  sense, 
grandfathered  in.  If  they  were  not 
specified  tests  or  devices,  they  were 
still  allowed,  even  if  they  had  the 
effect  of  diluting  full  minority  partici- 
pation. 

This  bailout  now  requires  that  they 
look  into  those  Jurisdictions  to  see  if 
they  have  eliminated  some  of  those 
practices  which  have  not  previously 
been  considered  unlawful  and  see  if 
they  have  taken  constructive  efforts. 
.  So  we  are  talking  about  a  new  ball 
game:  we  are  talking  about  new  crite- 
ria. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  pre- 
clearance  as  it  exists  and  as  it  would 
exist  under  this  law,  it  is  not  changed 
one  iota  by  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler).  When  you  preclear,  you  have 
to  preclear  with  either  the  Justice  De- 
partment, through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  District  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  in  terms  of  uniformity  of  Judg- 
ments as  to  whether  submissions  are 
correct,  that  will  remain.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  in  an  entirely  new 
decision  that  will  be  made  by  the 
courts.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  showing  whatsoever  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  infinite  knowledge 
and  infallible  Judgment,  particularly 
on  something  they  have  not  even  ad- 
dressed yet.  In  fact,  if  we  have  said 
that  we  needed  to  bring  the  Federal 
courts  into  greater  sensitivity  on  civil 
rights  over  the  past  17  years,  we  ought 
to  make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  we 
have  been  effective. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKART).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungrkn)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
GREir  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
maybe  some  of  the  people  who  are  op- 
posing this  amendment  are  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  last  President, 
President  Carter,  managed  to  appoint 
25  percent  of  the  appeals  court  Judges 
in  the  Federal  system.  I  would  think 
they  would  not  be  worried  about  that. 
He  has  appointed  more  members  to 
the  Federal  coiul  than  any  other 
President  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  in  fact  that  some  of  the 
outstanding  civil  rights  Judges  are  not 
Just  found  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia but  are  found  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly in  those  districts  in  which, 
luider  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler), 
they  would  be  brought  actions  for 
bailouts.  So  I  reaUy  wonder  whether 
we  think  that  there  is  inf  aUibility  in 
Judgment  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia and  not  elsewhere.  We  should 
not  lightly  dismiss  the  fact  that  Juris- 
dictions wlU  have  the  affirmative  obli- 
gation to  bail  out,  because  they  do  not 
ball  out  automatically;  they  have  to  go 
to  the  courts  and  prove  their  case. 

That  will  require  them  to  go  to  a 
great  deal  of  expense  and  a  great  deal 
of  effort.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they 
could  not  do  it  in  the  Federal  district 
court  closest  to  them?  Is  there  any 
real  reason  why  we  could  not  trust  the 
Federal  Judges?  Are  we  saying  that 
this  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  that  we  cannot  trust 
the  Federal  Judiciary  to  take  these 
cases  in  hand,  so  they  have  to  come 
here  in  a  special  circimistance? 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
record  for  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I 
cannot  recall  any  testimony  that  we 
took  on  this  subject  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  probably  was  no  testimony  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  has  had  Jurisdiction 
for  17  years. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reply  to  the  gentleman,  at  this 
point  we  have  never  had  a  bailout  with 
these  provisions  before. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  So  we  are  talking 
about  apples  and  oranges.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  same  thing. 

l«fr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
mentioned  that  this  is  a  different  kind 
of  bailout,  but  I  always  viewed  voting 
rights  as  an  unique  kind  of  subject,  so 
perhaps  the  District  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  almost 
a  "voting  rights  court"  in  some  sense. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  aUow  me  to  contin- 
ue briefly,  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  back  to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been 
doing  some  redistricting  in  my  home 
State  of  California,  and  I  probably 
would  prefer  that  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia be  required  to  come  here  and 
review  the  new  redistricting  that  has 
taken  place.  But  we  all  know  that  all 
voting  rights  cases  are  not  under  this 
law.  and  many  violations,  as  some 
might  call  them,  of  equal  protection 
imder  the  law  take  place  side-by-side 
the  voting  rights  law. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  But  what  is  the 
compelling  reason  for  this?  The  gen- 
tleman could  probably  find  reasons 
why  cases  should  be  heard  by  a  dis- 
trict court  or  a  three-judge  panel  in 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  Kansas,  or 
wherever,  but  what  is  the  compelling 
reason  why  the  gentleman  would  want 
to  make  this  shift  now? 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  There  are  a  couple 
of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  coun- 
ties ought  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
having  a  separate  bailout,  as  was  men- 
tioned before,  and  in  most  cases  they 
cannot  now  if  they  are  in  a  State  that 
is  covered.  So  we  are  going  to  have  in- 
dividual counties  coming  here  without 
the  great  resources  of  the  State  and 
having  an  undue  burden  in  terms  of 
expenses,  in  terms  of  travel,  and  in 
terms  of  leaving  their  home  regions  to 
come  here  to  present  their  case. 

Second,  there  is  the  number  of  cases, 
and  there  has  been  the  suggestion 
there  will  only  be  800  Jurisdictions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Kir.  LuMGREH)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Luh- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

D  1515 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  There  have  also 
been  some  assessments  that  we  have 
as  many  as  2,300  jurisdictions  that 
may  try  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill.  To  sug- 
gest that  that  will  not  overburden  the 
court,  even  if  one-fourth  of  them  come 
here,  I  think  is  to  say  something 
which  does  not  have  a  basis  in  fact.  I 
think  we  have  to  have  a  concern  about 
that. 

Third,  I  would  say  it  seems  to  me  if 
we  do  have  confidence  in  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  we  ought  to  show  we  have 
confidence  in  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  require  a  sensitivity  to  civil  rights 
not  just  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  in  all  of  the  district  courts 
throughout  this  country.  It  seems  to 
me  that  unless  we  absolutely  feel  that 
the  Federal  court  judges  in  those 
other  Jurisdictiuns  are  incapable  be- 
cause of  the  sensitivity  or  political 
pressure  to  deal  with  these  cases  we 
ought  not  to  Just  bring  it  over  here. 

If  we  do  have  a  problem  with  that, 
we  should  get  rid  of  those  Judges  be- 
cause they  are  not.  in  fact,  doing  what 
they  ought  to  be  doing  and  what  we 
expect  them  to  do. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  am  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  mention  two  reasons. 
First,  the  gentleman  earlier  said  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
ever  been  overruled.  I  would  commend 
to  the  gentleman  the  case  involving 
the  city  of  Richmond,  presided  over  by 
Judge  Skelly  Wright  and  two  other 
judges.  They  were  overruled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  others  there  were. 

Second,  in  the  first  case,  and  I  think 
this  is  most  important,  when  the  Judge 


foimd  against  the  city  in  the  first 
round  he  said  to  the  interveners,  "Go 
back  to  Richmond  and  go  before  the 
district  court  there.  They  know  far 
more  about  what  to  do  in  this  case 
than  we  do  up  here,"  I  think  that  is 
what  the  amendment  of  my  colleague 
from  Roanoke  (Mr.  Butler)  is  all 
about.  Let  the  people  in  the  district,  in 
the  region,  who  know  more  about  it, 
settle  the  issue  and  not  bring  it  up 
here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKART).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conyers  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lungren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)      

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

CONYERS).   

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

My  colleague  made  perhaps  a  mis- 
statement. The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee said  there  would  be  230  Ju- 
risdictions immediately  eligible. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  What  I  was  saying 
was  there  has  been  a  suggestion  that 
this  would  be  limited  to  a  total 
number  of  800  possible  jurisdictions. 
Some  have  suggested  because  of  cer- 
tain definitions  it  may  be  closer  to 
2,300. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Then  I  am  saddened 
by  the  debate  for  those  who  support 
this  amendment  who  are  clearly  avoid- 
ing the  reality  of  the  crisis  and  the 
harassment  that  Judges  in  the  South 
have  had  to  go  through  in  connection 
with  civil  rights  cases  in  general,  with 
voting  rights  cases,  and  even  busing 
cases  in  particular.  It  is  not  a  pretty 
picture.  It  is  a  grievous  and  sore  part 
of  our  American  body  politic  as  we  de- 
velop. 

So  to  be  thinking  that  a  few  so- 
called  liberal  judges,  as  the  gentleman 
referred  to  them,  appointed  in  a  previ- 
ous administration  are  going  to  settle 
a  historic  problem  I  think  looks  away 
from  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  The 
harassment  comes  from  the  communi- 
ty. It  is  not  that  the  Judge  is  going  to 
Just  get  scared  for  nothing.  Remember 
the  Scottsboro  case?  Remember  what 
happened  to  the  families  and  the 
Judges  in  terms  of  the  horrendous 
pressures  they  have  been  subjected  to 
in  the  last  two  decades? 

I  ask  the  gentlemen  to  take  those 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  says.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest some  have  said  we  do  not  have  a 
sensitivity  to  civil  rights  on  the  bench 
in  those  other  jurisdictions.  I  would 
suggest  that  over  the  last  17  years 
that  has  changed.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, and  realizing  there  are  jurisdic- 
tions that  are  recalcitrant  and  should 
remain  in,  I  would  still  suggest  that  we 


have  some  change  in  attitude  that  we 
have  perceived  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  I  still  do  not  believe  all  of  the 
angels  or  all  of  the  devils  of  this  coun- 
try live  in  one  part  of  the  coumtry  or 
another. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  if  he  was  bom  when  the  Scotts- 
boro case  was  determined? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
know  the  date  in  question. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  why  we  went  to  Montgomery  for 
hearings,  and  Austin,  and  why  we  did 
not  Just  take  their  statements  or  depo- 
sitions? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant reasons  was  that  we  wanted  to  go 
down  and  actually  hear  from  the  wit- 
nesses in  those  particular  cases  as  to 
their  experiences.  In  fact,  they  cata- 
loged a  chamber  of  horrors  in  many 
cases  which  convinced,  I  think,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
and  myself  of  the  fact  that  we  needed 
preclearance. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  an  attorney. 
I  do  not  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  but  a  freshman  in  this 
Chamber.  But  I  have  been  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  since 
it  was  enacted.  This  year,  upon  coming 
to  this  Chamber,  I  have  followed  the 
introduction  of  legislation  to  extend 
that  act  with  keen  interest.  I  believe  I 
was  the  first  Member  from  my  side  of 
the  aisle  to  cosponsor  its  extension, 
the  first  to  offer  testimony  in  support 
of  it  before  the  Edwards  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  first  Republican  to  urge 
the  President  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  question  on  the  amendment 
before  us  is  whether  we  allow  decen- 
tralized review  of  the  bailout  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  We  are  establishing 
new  standards  for  jurisdictions  that 
are  seeking  to  bail  out  or  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  act's  coverage,  in- 
cluding a  change  that  would  permit  in- 
dividual political  subdivisions  within  a 
covered  State  to  bail  out. 

In  preclearance  review  we  have  de- 
veloped an  expertise  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  for  a  system  of  cen- 
tralized review  that  was  bom  out  of 
necessity. 

There  is.  in  my  judgment,  a  logic  to 
continuing  this  system  as  applied  to 
the  new  bailout  provisions.  Central- 
ized review  has  worked.  It  has  worked 
exceedingly  well,  given  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  of  preclearance.  I 
think  that  there  is  now  a  body  of 
knowledge  on  aspects  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  can  serve  this  court 
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well  as  it  addresses  some  new  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Second.  notwithstanding  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  voting 
rights,  the  whole  history  of  the  fran- 
chise in  this  country  is  unfortunately 
studded  with  subtle  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion. While  I  now  range  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  particular  amendment,  it 
is  important.  I  think,  to  a  discussion  of 
the  amendment  as  part  of  the  act.  and 
looking  forward  to  some  additional 
amendments  which  will  be  offered,  to 
make  this  point.  Namely,  that  threats 
to  voting  rights  are  by  no  means  a 
thing  of  the  past,  although  they  are 
certainly  a  lot  more  subtle  now  than 
in  years  gone  by.  No  more  are  impossi- 
ble literacy  tests  used  to  disqualify 
blacks  or  language-minority  regis- 
trants. But  now  moving  the  voting 
booth  to  an  aU-white  club  can  just  as 
effectively  discourage  minorities  from 
exercising  their  rights. 

No  more  are  ballot  boxes  of  black 
votes  unaccountably  lost,  but  shifting 
from  District  representation  to  an  at- 
large  system  of  electing  the  county 
council  can  be  as  effectively  disenfran- 
chising as  anything  else. 

No  more  are  terrorist  tactics  used  to 
prevent  blacks  from  running  for 
office,  but  an  exhorbitant  hike  in 
filing  fees  can  Just  as  effectively  keep 
most  minority  candidates  out  of  the 
race. 

These  examples,  drawn  from  life 
since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  made 
law,  show  how  even  changing  what 
looks  innocuous  at  first  can  be  used  to 
perpetuate  discrimination. 

What  is  more,  some  proposals  that 
have  no  discriminatory  intent  can  nev- 
ertheless have  significant  and  negative 
effect  on  minority  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  accomplished  what  100  years 
and  countless  court  cases  could  not  ac- 
complish, the  enfranchisement  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  minority  Ameri- 
cans. The  system,  as  enacted  in  1965, 
as  amended  over  the  years,  has  worked 
very  well.  There  are  imperfections,  to 
be  sure. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  change. 
We  talk  about  progress  that  has  t>een 
made,  but  much  still  needs  to  be  done. 
Preclearance  provisions  have  been  ef- 
fectively reviewed  here  in  the  District 
and  I  think  that  the  new  bailout  provi- 
sions will  meet  with  the  same  success. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DeNar- 
Dis  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  conclude,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  saying  that  I  think  that 
the  ciunulative  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, if  enacted,  and  other  amend- 
ments, if  enacted,  will  be  to  weaken 
the  most  important  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  in  history.  I  am 
against  this  amendment  and,  as  I  read 


most  of  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered.  I  oppose  them,  too. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee's  bill  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  most  fxmdamental  right  sup- 
porting our  democratic  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  the  right  of  individuals  to 
participate— through  elections— in  the 
selection  of  his  or  her  govermnent. 
Even  the  first  amendment  rights  of 
free  speech  and  assembly  lose  their 
significance  if  there  is  no  process  for 
individuals  or  groups  to  translate  the 
enjoyment  of  these  rights  into  action 
in  the  voting  booth. 

The  right  to  vote  breathes  life  into 
all  the  other  guarantees  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution,  while  nearly 
perfect  in  form  and  substance,  were,  as 
we  know,  not  perfect  in  results.  It  has 
been  up  to  the  Congress  and  the 
courts— to  the  people  really— to  refine, 
to  amend  and  to  improve  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  suffrage  enunci- 
ated in  those  documents. 

And  we  have  moved  forward  in  the 
past  200  years  to  realize  the  full  poten- 
tial of  our  system  of  government. 
Thus,  the  Congress  and  the  States  in 
the  12th.  14th.  17th.  20th,  22d,  23d, 
and  25th  amendments  moved  to  im- 
prove the  election  processes  for  Feder- 
al offices.  The  15th  amendment  for- 
bade the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
accoimt  of  color.  And  the  19th  amend- 
ment extended  suffrage  to  women. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
necessary  because  some  State  and 
local  officials  refused  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  our  Constitution.  Blacks, 
particularly  in  the  South,  were  rou- 
tinely denied  the  right  of  participation 
in  the  political  process. 

That  the  act  has  been  a  success 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  the  time  of 
its  passage  only  32  percent  of  blacks 
were  registered  to  vote  in  the  10  States 
comprising  the  Deep  South.  That 
figure  is  now  63  percent. 

Should  the  act  be  extended  without 
weakening  amendments?  I  believe  it 
should.  In  the  past  5  years,  between 
1975  and  1980,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  disapproved  over  500 
proposed  electoral  changes  submitted 
for  its  approval  under  the  act's  pre- 
clearance requirement.  Testimony 
heard  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in- 
dicated that  jurisdictions  continue  to 
defy  the  act.  Almost  all  of  the  States 
covered  have  faced  as  many  objections 
within  the  last  5  years  as  during  the 
preceding  10  years. 

The  House  should,  therefore,  accept 
the  Judiciary  Committee  bill  which 
does  the  following: 


Extends  the  preclearance  provisions 
untU  1992: 

Modifies  the  standard  of  proof  in 
voting  discrimination  cases: 

Extends  the  language  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  act  imtil  1992;  and 

Provides  a  fair  and  achievable  bail- 
out which  will  allow  jurisdictions 
which  have  a  consistent  record  of  no 
violations  for  10  years  to  be  exempt 
from  preclearance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  we  have  made  to 
insure  the  rights  of  the  voting  fran- 
chise to  all. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pen- 
wick).  

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks.  It  is 
refreshing  to  hear  his  views,  and  I  am 
happy,  indeed,  to  associate  myself 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  this  important  act. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  lucid  and  cogent  ex- 
pression of  support  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  am  sorry  our  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Jenkins)  seems  to  have  left 
the  room  for  a  moment,  because  I 
think  he  raised  a  point  which  needs  to 
be  responded  to.  Anyone  who  is  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  nine  counties  he 
referred  to,  that  have  no  minorities 
and,  therefore,  no  problem  under  this 
act,  can  appreciate  the  desire  not  to 
have  to  go  through  a  long,  complicat- 
ed, expensive  procedure. 

But  I  suggest  the  best  way  to  avoid 
that,  in  terms  of  the  bailout  provision, 
is  to  have  all  such  cases  tried  in  one 
court,  in  this  case,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  has  the  expertise  and  the  au- 
thoritative position  to  dispose  of  those 
cases  and  to  minimize  the  number  of 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
will  minimize  the  number  of  appeals 
from  different  district  courts  within  a 
circuit,  and  will  thereby  eliminate  a 
lot  of  the  expense  that  would  other- 
wise be  involved  in  bailout  cases. 

Any  case  which  involves  a  decision 
which  a  major  civil  rights  group  dis- 
agrees with  is  going  to  end  up  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
unless  it  is  decided  by  a  court  that  ev- 
eryone recognizes  has  been  through 
the  mill  and  speaks  authoritatively  on 
the  subject  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  that  is  to 
have  the  cases  tried  in  the  same  court. 
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regardless  of  where  they  originate. 
The  provision  for  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
try  these  cases  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  from  that  standpoint.  In  the  end 
it  Is  likely  to  save  money  and  save  time 
of  local  governments  in  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation our  colleague  from  Georgia  dis- 
cussed. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would 
like  to  commend  and  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
and  the  other  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  their  efforts  in  working 
with  a  variety  of  individual  Members 
of  the  House  and  with  outside  groups 
in  trying  to  work  out  some  compromis- 
es on  this  legislation. 

This,  of  course,  would  also  apply  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards).  I  know  that  a  sincere  effort 
was  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  vest  jurisdiction  of 
voting  rights  bailout  suits  in  local  Fed- 
eral district  courts  instead  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts  now  pro- 
vided by  the  act  is  a  vestige  of  an  out- 
dated fear  of  backwoods  justice  in 
Federal  courts  in  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tions. This  fear  is  no  longer  justified, 
if  it  ever  was.  and  simple  fairness  re- 
quires that  it  now  be  removed  from 
the  act  and  the  usual  rules  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  be  permitted  to  apply. 

In  1965  Congress  was  moved  by  the 
testimony  of  civil  rights  attorneys  that 
a  fair  trial  of  civil  rights  issues  could 
not  be  obtained  even  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  the  South.  Whatever  the  va- 
lidity of  that  argument  then,  it  has 
none  today.  Most  of  those  judges  have 
long  since  left  the  bench,  and  their  re- 
placements were  reviewed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  other  body  while  it  was 
dominated  by  Members  of  the  party 
still  holding  the  majority  here  in  this 
House.  Many  of  those  judges  were 
nominated  by  President  Carter  after 
the  legislation  creating  new  judgeships 
gave  him  a  greater  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench  than  any  President  since 
George  Washington. 

Federal  judges  in  the  South  have 
compiled  an  unquestionable  record  of 
sensitivity  to  civil  rights  claims.  The 
judges  of  the  4th,  5th.  and  now  the 
new  11th  circuits  have  been  constantly 
praised  by  the  most  liberal  legal  com- 
mentators for  their  willingness  to  en- 
tertain and  accept  new  theories  of 
racial  justice.  My  own  State  of  Missis- 
sippi has  produced  some  of  the  most 
liberal  voting  rights  decisions  in  the 
country.  On  this  record,  the  commit- 
tee can  no  longer  claim  that  judges  en- 


dorsed by  their  own  party  wiU  be  any 
less  fair  than  judges  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  its  credit,  the  committee  no 
longer  makes  that  argument.  Its 
report  on  page  36  states  that  exclusive 
jurisdiction  "is  based  upon  a  desire  to 
assure  uniform  interpretation  and  en- 
forcement" of  the  act.  The  problem 
with  this  argument  is  that  the  law 
does  no  such  thing.  The  many  laws 
which  place  jurisdiction  over  certain 
regulatory  matters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  do  assure  a  certain  measure 
of  uniformity  because  they  authorize 
eventual  appeal  to  the  entire  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
CJircuit  sitting  en  banc.  That  court  can 
exercise  a  unifying  discipline  over  the 
district  court  and  its  own  panels. 

But  the  court  of  appeals  has  no  such 
authority  to  supervise  the  actions  of 
the  three-Judge  district  courts  created 
by  this  statute.  A  new  and  fully  inde- 
pendent three-Judge  court  is  created 
to  hear  each  and  every  individual 
voting  rights  case  which  is  fUed.  The 
panels  are  selected  from  11  active  and 
2  retired  appeals  judges,  and  15  active 
and  7  retired  district  judges.  The  deci- 
sions of  these  ad  hoc  tribunals  cannot 
be  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  for 
correction.  That  is  not  a  prescription 
for  imif ormity,  but  for  chaos. 

Fortunately,  uniform  application  of 
the  law  is  assured,  not  by  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  law  gives  parties  before  a 
three- judge  court  an  appeal  of  right  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  Court  is 
obliged  by  law  to  decide  the  appeal. 
All  Members  are  familiar  with  the  sta- 
tistics showing  the  large  numbers  of 
discretionary  petitions  for  certiorari 
which  the  Court  denies  each  year,  but 
those  imposing  figures  have  no  bear- 
ing here.  The  Court  must  affirm  or  re- 
verse every  appeal  brought  before  it 
from  a  three-judge  court.  It  does  not 
have  to  hear  oral  argument  on  the 
case,  and  it  does  not  always  do  so,  but 
it  must  and  it  does  review  the  record 
and  the  briefs  and  decide  every  single 
case  on  the  merits.  The  Supreme 
Court,  and  only  the  Supreme  Court, 
guarantees  uniformity  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  continue  to 
provide  that  guarantee  even  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  to  permit  these 
cases  to  be  decided  by  three- judge  dis- 
trict courts  in  the  affected  locality. 
Each  of  those  cases  will  be  appealed, 
not  to  the  local  court  of  appeals, 
where  some  diversity  might  arguably 
slip  in,  but  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  can  be  trusted  to  be  true  to  its 
own  precedents.  The  committee's  sup- 
port of  its  bill  on  the  basis  of  the  need 
for  uniformity  is  simply  fallacious. 

With  that  argimient  out  of  the  way, 
then  the  conventional  argimients  for 
holding  trials  in  the  affected  locality 
become  overwhelming.  Aside  from  the 


extravagant  expense  involved  in  hiring 
Washington  attorneys  to  litigate  in 
Washington,  it  is  simply  much  easier 
and  much  less  exjjensive  to  gather  the 
vital  witnesses  in  their  home  districts. 
The  stringent  requirements  for  bailout 
prescribed  by  the  committee  bill  make 
it  clear  that  the  committee  feels  the 
court  should  have  before  it  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  petitioning  jurisdiction.  It 
is  quite  simply  beyond  dispute  that 
the  local  district  court  is  much  more 
likely  to  gather  that  evidence  than  is  a 
court  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  scene.  And  if  that  local 
court  makes  any  mistake  as  to  the  law 
or  the  facts,  the  Supreme  Court 
always  stands  ready  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  absolutely 
indispensable  amendment.  It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  it  will  improve  the  quality 
of  justice  in  this  most  important  area 
of  the  law.  Of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance, it  will  remove  from  the  judges 
and  the  citizens  of  the  covered  Juris- 
dictions the  feeling  that  they  are 
somehow  incapable  of  dispensing 
equal  justice  Ijefore  the  law.  It  is 
ironic  and  inexcusable  that  this  legis- 
lation, designed  to  achieve  the  great 
goal  of  equal  Justice,  is  so  widely  and, 
in  my  view,  correctly  perceived  as  im- 
posing an  indefensible  inequality 
against  the  citizens  of  the  covered  ju- 
risdictions. If  we  are  ever  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  trust  and  cooperation 
among  the  races,  then  we  must  put 
this  discriminatory  vestige  of  outdated 
notions  firmly  and  finally  behind  us.  I 
implore  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

D  1530 

I  think  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  for  all  citizens  that  are  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (B«r. 
EcKART).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Conyers  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  familiar  with  the  case  on 
reapportionment  that  came  from  his 
State  that  lasted  14  years  and  required 
nine  trips  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court? 
Is  he  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  was  mentioned  here 
earlier  today,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
envision  that  would  be  the  way  we 
would  be  handling  these  kinds  of  mat- 
ters? 
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Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  not 
the  case. 

Would  the  gentleman,  in  turn,  ac- 
knowledge that  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing voting  rights  cases  and  civil 
rights  cases  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
come  from  Federal  district  jurisdiction 
in  Mississippi  and  in  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals? 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Well,  that  is  true. 
But  why  tamper.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
with  a  situation  that  is  working  so  well 
that  no  witnesses  testified  against  it  in 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  are  talking  about  a 
new  procedure  here,  the  bailout  provi- 
sion that  would  be  heard  in  the  local 
Jurisdictions  instead  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  It  is 
a  different  procedure  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  But  the  bailout  pro- 
visions were  meant  to  get  more  people 
to  support  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  not 
to  change  the  court's  Jurisdiction.  This 
is  going  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  of 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  been  working  to  try  to  re- 
solve this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi ilix.  LoTT)  has  again  expired. 

(In  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
remind  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  that,  yes,  we  did  hear 
testimony  on  this  issue.  We  heard  a 
black  lawyer  from  Mississippi  named 
Wilbur  Colom.  who  told  me  that  he 
would  rather  file  a  case  before  the 
fifth  circuit  than  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia because  the  g-eatest  sensitivity 
to  civil  rights  was  before  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit. 

So  that  is  testimony  that  was  admit- 
ted. 

But  let  me  congratulate  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  have  looked  up  the  fig- 
lu-es,  and  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, that  72.2  percent  of  the  black 
people  in  Mississippi  are  registered 
and.  in  the  last  election,  1980.  59.5  per- 
cent of  the  black  people  in  Mississippi 
voted,  whereas  in  Massachusetts,  that 
home  of  so  many  great  liberal  states- 
men, 43.6  percent  of  the  black  people 
are  registered.  And  guess  how  many 
voted  in  1980?  38.4  percent. 

Well,  let  us  move  to  New  Jersey,  one 
of  the  citadels  of  liberty  in  this  Union, 
and  we  find  that  48.9  percent  of  the 
black  population  registered  in  1980, 
and  40.2  percent  voted. 


Now.  I  put  that  up  against  72.2  per- 
cent registered  in  the  State  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Bfississippi  and  59.5  per- 
cent voting,  and  I  think  you  have  got  a 
record  to  be  proud  of.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  EIDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  been  on  this  im- 
portant amendment  for  over  2  hours. 
Can  we  get  an  agreement  as  to  when 
we  can  vote  on  the  amendment?  Ten 
minutes? 

lix.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
three  Members  over  here  who  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  amendment;  so 
we  are  talking  about  15  minutes  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  whether  his  unani- 
mous-consent requests  includes  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr.  EHDWARDS  of  California.  Just 
on  this  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Just 
on  this  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  first  allocate  the  time 
among  all  Members  seeking  recogni- 
tion on  this  amendment. 

The  Chair  has  observed  the  follow- 
ing Members  standing:  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Moore),  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dunn),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia),  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Prank),  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 

PARUAMKNTAKT  XHQUIBT 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  Members  who  want  to  speak  on 
this  side.  That  is  the  gentleman  froni 
Louisiana,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, and  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  was  assuming  5  minutes  apiece.  15 
minutes  total. 

Are  we  talking  about  a  whole  slew  of 
Members  who  want  to  talk  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  point  out  to  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  that  the  Chair  merely  al- 
located the  time  among  those  Mem- 
bers who  rose  by  the  time  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
voted  on  the  prevailing  side.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  we  limit- 
ed this  to  15  minutes.  I  have  three 
Members  who  want  to  talk  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chair  would  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  those  who 
merely  wish  to  speak  for  a  short  time 
could  allocate  the  remainder  of  their 
time  to  another  Member  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  be 
closed  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Members  standing  at  the  time  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was  grant- 
ed will  be  recognized  for  2V^  minutes 
each. 

The  C^air  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn). 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
strong  support  of  the  general  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
my  freshman  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DeNardis). 
What  the  gentleman  said  is  very  true. 
Since  coming  to  this  body,  my  re- 
search has  indicated  that  there  Is  a 
very  strong  need  for  continued  legisla- 
tion such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  biU.  H.R.  3112.  extending  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  into  1992,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  little  reason 
why  any  of  my  colleagues  here  would 
vote  against  this  legislation.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  a  valuable 
tool  in  enforcing  constitutional  rights 
of  minorities  to  meaningful  suffrage. 
Dilution  of  minority  votes  by  means  of 
at-large  districts,  literacy  tests,  selec- 
tive placement  of  polling  places,  and 
the  deliberate  exclusion  of  minority 
voters  from  registration  lists  are  all 
disgusting  disfigiu-ements  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Voting  rights  legislation  since  1965 
has  allowed  the  Federal  Government 
to  pursue  its  proper  role  as  guardian 
of  the  people's  right  to  an  equal  and 
meaningful  vote.  We  have  seen  good 
results.  Percentages  of  black  regis- 
tered voters  have  increased  substan- 
tially over  the  years.  This  is  reflected 
by  the  growing  niunber  of  black  elect- 
ed officials  within  the  States  covered 
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by  the  act  and  their  increased  involve- 
ment in  the  leadership  of  this  country. 
We  would  be  fooling  ourselves,  how- 
ever, to  slap  each  other  on  the  back 
and  say  the  Job  is  done.  Abuses  contin- 
ue, both  flagrant  and  subtle.  States 
are  right  now  involved  in  redistricting 
circuses,  from  which  will  spring  many 
highly  imaginative  plans.  Dilution  of 
minority  voting  power  is  all  too 
common  in  these  plans,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  be  busy  trylrig  to 
defeat  such  purposes. 

Blacks,  of  course,  are  not  alone  in 
suffering  from  discriminatory  voting 
practices.  1975  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  focus  additionally 
on  members  of  groups  whose  primary 
language  is  other  than  English.  Bilin- 
gual election  materials  contribute  to 
our  having  an  aware  and  informed 
electorate,  and  are  certainly  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  To  deny 
a  citizen  his  right  to  a  knowledgeable 
vote  smacks  of  invidious  intent.  The 
bilingual  provisions  of  the  act  must 
also  be  extended. 

Votes  we  will  cast  today  concern 
issues  at  the  core  of  our  Government 
and  the  democratic  philosophy  behind 
it.  The  Federal  Government,  and  we  in 
Congress  especially,  must  do  aU  that  is 
possible  to  guarantee  everyone's  op- 
portimity  to  vote  meaningfully  and 
knowingly.  The  courts  do  not  hold  a 
monopoly  in  this  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  bill  as  reported,  and  the  defeat  of 
amendments  designed  to  cripple  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  resent  this  procedure.  I  come 
from  one  of  the  few  States  covered  by 
the  act  and,  by  God,  my  rights  to 
speak  here  have  been  hampered  by  ev- 
erybody else  standing  up,  when  at  the 
time  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest only  three  or  four  people  includ- 
ing myself  desired  a  chance  to  speak. 
So  I  resent  that. 

I  appreciate  all  of  my  sanctimonious 
brethren  coming  in  here  and  telling 
me  how  to  run  the  voting  rights  in  my 
State,  when  they  do  not  have  any- 
where near  the  voter  participation  or 
the  registration  of  minorities  in  theirs 
as  we  have  in  mine.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  will  use  the  remaining  1  minute 
that  I  have  left  to  simply  say  this: 

It  is  awfully  easy  to  vote  for  a  na- 
tional park  in  somebody  else's  district, 
it  is  awfully  easy  to  vote  down  water 
projects  in  somebody  else's  district.  It 
is  awfully  easy  to  be  sanctimonious  on 
this  issue  that  does  not  affect  your  dis- 
trict or  your  State.  I  would  hope  that 
you  would  look  at  an  amendment  like 
this,  put  easy  political  votes  aside,  and 
act  as  national  legislators.  If  you  will, 
you  must  realize  that  if  the  Federal 
court  system  means  anything,  it 
means  you  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to 
any    Federal    court    and    have    your 
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rights  sustained.  That  is  the  way  It  is 
on  environmental  issues,  that  is  the 
way  it  is  on  busing  issues,  that  is  the 
way  it  is  on  everything  else.  I  point  to 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  covers  my  State  as  being  prob- 
ably the  most  liberal  court  of  appeals 
in  the  country,  according  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  And  to  say  now  that 
every  single  town  and  parish  in  my 
State  still  have  got  to  troop  to  Wash- 
ington, when  we  have  disproven  the 
original  theory  behind  this  provision 
of  Jurisdiction  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
We  ought  to  be  treated  like  everybody 
else  and  treat  these  cases  like  every 
other  case,  or  the  Federal  Justice 
system  does  not  mean  anything  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  having  district 
courts.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  bring  every  case  up  here 
to  Washington  and  Just  forget  the 
Federal  Judiciary  system  completely  as 
is  now  constituted.  Just  as  this  is  il- 
logical, so  is  the  present  provision  of 
law  on  jurisdiction  of  this  act.  This 
amendment  should  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  has  departed.  I 
believe  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
to  increase  minority  involvement  in 
the  political  process.  I  think  the  proof 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  really  in 
the  pudding.  And  that  is:  How  many 
minorities  are  going  to  participate  as 
equals  in  legislative  bodies  across  the 
country? 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  with  a 
black  population  of  35.2  percent,  has 
7.3  percent  black  elected  officials.  It 
has  7.3  percent. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  with  a  black 
population  of  26.8  percent,  has  3.7  per- 
cent black  officials  elected  to  public 
office. 

And  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on 
throughout  the  Southern  region  of 
our  Nation,  plus  some  of  our  Northern 
States. 

When  you  talk  about  jurisdiction, 
the  only  place  that  we  can  go  today 
that  we  know  is  going  to  be  truly  bi- 
partisan, truly  look  at  the  record  as  it 
is,  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  I 
would  suggest  to  those  Members  who 
come  from  States  where  they  have  a 
large  minority  population  that  they 
should  look  at  the  record;  it  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  my  friend  became  a  Con- 
gressman with  a  total  of  32,173  votes. 
If  that  is  participation,  I  am  Mark 
Twain. 
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Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reclaim  my  time.  If  this  Congress  and 
this  Nation  had  been  receptive,  I 
would  never  have  lost  that  population. 
And  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  as  one  who  has 
on  occasion  voted  against  programs 
that  my  community  needed.  The  gen- 
tleman should  not  take  the  floor  and 
talk  about  the  loss  of  population  In  my 
South  Bronx  district.  It  is  tough 
enough. 

a  1545 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  gentleman's  words  be  taken 
down. 

The  gentleman  said  I  constantly 
voted  against  the  poor.  I  have  voted 
for  every  HEW  budget  that  has  come 
down  the  pike,  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  I  voted  for  as  well. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
made  a  point.  This  is  an  emotional 
period  for  all  of  us.  I  will  strike  out 
the  words  that  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  withdraw  the 
words  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Hyde)  objects  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICX.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  bring  up  a  serious  ques- 
tion. I  have  discussed  this  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  both  sides  have 
agreed  that  it  may  t>e  worthy  of  com- 
ment and  note. 

To  me  it  is  shocking  that  assistance 
can  be  rendered  to  a  voter,  in  what 
should  be  the  secrecy  of  the  voting 
booth,  when  that  voter  is  not  blind. 
We  have  seen  time  after  time  one  of 
each  party  going  with  the  voter  into 
the  voting  booth.  We  know  very  well 
what  can  happen.  The  corrupt  party 
boss  knows  how  that  person  has  voted. 
That  is  not  a  free  and  secret  ballot.  It 
has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  by 
people  who  know  what  trouble  is,  that 
no  voting  right  is  valid  if  it  is  not 
secret.  Only  blindness  should  allow  as- 
sistance in  the  voting  booth,  for  one 
who  expects  to  cast  a  free  vote. 

If  assistance  is  needed,  it  should  be 
rendered  outside  the  booth.  It  should 
be  rendered  with  charts  and  assistance 
of  any  kind  outside  the  booth.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  on  this  floor 
that  would  not  agree  with  me. 

We  have  let  this  support  for  assist- 
ance to  creep  into  the  bill,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  now  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
an  amendment  to  take  it  out.  We  have 
had  abuses  in  both  parties,  so  I  am  not 
talking  in  any  partisan  way.  If  any- 
body has  suffered  from  seeing  people 
under  the  heel  of  corrupt  party  orga- 
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nizations.  they  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

We  must  keep  other  people  out  of 
the  booth.  Just  leave  the  voter  alone 
in  the  booth.  Assist  them  outside.  Tell 
them,  show  them,  anything  you  like, 
but  not  in  the  booth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 

OUCKMAN). 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
which  I  consider  one  of  the  key 
amendments  to  this  bill.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant because  it  involves  who  hears 
cases  Involving  preclearance  imder  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  nearly  16  years  a  procedure  has 
been  set  up  to  decide  voting  rights 
cases  in  preclearance  situations,  and 
those  decisions  have  been  made  by  a 
Federal  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  ques- 
tion: What  is  the  compelling  reason  to 
change  the  current  procedure  whereby 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  will 
hear  voting  rights  cases  and  remove 
those  cases  to  the  circuit  courts 
throughout  the  country,  and  not  once 
have  I  heard  an  answer  to  indicate 
why  should  we  change  from  the  cur- 
rent procedure. 

It  seems  that  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  on  those  who  want  to  make 
this  change,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  an  issue  Involving  the  right  to  vote, 
which  is  probably  even  more  precious 
than  the  right  to  free  speech.  Since 
that  burden  of  proof  has  not  been 
met,  and  there  has  been  no  compelling 
reason  to  ship  the  court  structure  or 
voting  rights  preclearance  cases,  I  urge 
rejection  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwabos). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Butler) 
there  were— ayes  25,  noes  32. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    BUTLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  132,  noes 
277,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  238] 
AYE8-132 


<OK> 
Emenon 
Erienbom 
Brans  (DE) 
CvmnKOA) 
Fleldi 
FUppo 
Prenael 
Oincrich 
Ooldwster 
Ooodllnc 
Oramni 
Orisham 
Hagedora 
HaU.  Ralph 
HaU.8aiii 
Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (DT> 
Hartnett 
Hatcber 
HiM^aby 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnston 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Lagomarsino 
LatU 
LeaUi 
Lee 
Levitas 


Applegate 

Brown  (CO) 

dinger 

Archer 

Broyhill 

Coleman 

pa^""*" 

Burgener 

Collins  (TX) 

Bafalis 

BuUer 

Conable 

Barnard 

Campbell 

Craig 

Bereuter 

(barman 

Crane,  Daniel 

Befffl 

Carney 

Daniel.  Dan 

BUtey 

ChappeU 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Bowen 

Chappie 

Dickinson 

Breaux 

Cheney 

Dreler 

Brtnkley 

Clausen 

Edwards  (AL) 

LMiwrton 
Loeffler 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lungien 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annumio 

AnUiony 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bollliw 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bouquard 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clay 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Collins  (O.) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danielaon 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

de  laGaixa 

Dellums 

DeNardia 

Derrick 

Derwinakl 

Okka 

Dixon 


ICarlenee 

Martin  (NC) 

Marttai(NT) 

MoCIory 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McEwm 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Myen 

Napier 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Patman 

QuUlen 

Rhodes 

Roberta  (K8) 

Roberta  (8D) 

Robinson 
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Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

I^son 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Wy 

FasceU 

Fasio 

Penwtck 

Perraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

FIthian 

Plorio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fotsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

ftost 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 


RoflCfs 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santtni 

Sawyer 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skecn 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Bolomon 

Spenoe 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Taustn 

Taylor 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Winn 

WoU 

Toung  (FL) 


Harkln 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hinis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

LaFaloe 

Lantos 

Leach 

LeBoutiUier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (Hi) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Ma^rall 

McClosltey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Btlller  (CA) 


Mitchell  (MD> 

MltcheU(NT) 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PuraeU 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Rodino 


Roe 
Rose 

Rosenthal 

RoatenkowsU 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 


Synar 

Tanke 

Trailer 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Welas 

White 

WhiUey 

Williams  (MT> 

Wilson 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 
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Aahbrook 
Beard 
Benedict 
Bonker 
Brooks 
Burton.  John 
Crane,  Philip 
Dannemeyer 


DingeU 

Fiedler 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Jones  (NO 

Lewis 

Moffett 

Dakar 
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Pashayan 

Paul 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pritchard 

Roth 

Thomas 

Williams  (OH) 


Hammersclunldt  Mineta 
Hance  MinUh 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Benedict  for  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina  against. 

Mi.  Dannemeyer  for  with  Mr.  Moffett 
against. 

Mr.  Paul  for  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  against. 

Messrs.  DOUGHERTY,  MOLLO- 
HAN and  WHITE  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WINN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AimOMKin  OFTKHXD  BT  MR.  CAMPBELL 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amencbnent  offered  by  Mr.  Campbell: 
Page  4,  line  6.  strike  out  "A"  and  insert 
"Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  a". 

Page  8.  after  line  11,  insert  the  followinr 

"(«)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  to  the  contrary,  a  State 
which  would  be  eligible  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  under  this  subsection,  but  for  a 
circumstance  or  event  which  rendered  any 
of  such  State's  political  subdivisions  Ineligi- 
ble as  a  political  subdivision  for  such  a  de- 
claratory Judgment,  may  obtain  the  issu- 
ance of  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
subsection  if — 

'(A)  two-thirds  of  such  SUte's  political 
subdivisions  have  obtained  such  a  declarato- 
ry Judgment;  and 
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"(B)  such  State  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  assure  the  compliance  of  such 
State's  political  subdlvislonB  with  this  Act. 

Page  8.  line  12.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(7)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

D  1610 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  announced  early  last  summer 
my  support  for  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  I  praised  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  their  fine 
work  in  exploring  ways  to  build  a 
strong,  bipartisan  consensus  for  ex- 
tending the  act.  It  is  In  this  same  spirit 
that  I  offer  my  amendment  today,  for 
basically  my  intention  is  to  break  an 
unfortunate  impasse  over  an  issue 
that  need  not  divide  us.  The  issue  is 
whether  a  State  should  be  allowed  to 
petition  for  bailout  from  the  adminis- 
trative preclearance  portion  of  the  act 
independently  of  its  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

My  amendment  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween an  absolute  right  of  independ- 
ent bailout  for  States  and  the  absolute 
bar  to  such  a  bailout  presented  by  the 
committee  bill. 

I  propose,  simply,  that  a  State  may 
petition  for  independent  bailout,  but 
only  if  it  meets  two  tests: 

First,  as  a  threshold  test,  two-thirds 
of  the  State's  subdivisions  must  have 
already  obtained  declaratory  Judg- 
ments granting  bailout.  This  provides 
an  objective  measurement  of  a  State's 
good  faith,  and,  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard, holds  a  State  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  its  coimties. 

Second,  a  State  must  have  made  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  assure  the  compli- 
ance of  its  subdivisions.  That  is,  before 
a  State  can  bailout,  it  must  still  have 
done  all  that  it  can  fairly  be  expected 
to  do  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
within  its  territory. 

The  chief  argument  against  allowing 
independent  bailout  for  States  is  that 
States  have  a  natural,  legal  responsi- 
bility to  protect  voting  rights.  The 
15th  amendment,  after  all,  speaks  to 
the  duties  of  the  States  to  keep  the 
franchise  open.  States,  so  the  argu- 
ment goes,  have  the  plenary  power  to 
determine  the  "conditions  under 
which  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  ex- 
ercised," and  therefore,  a  State  must 
be  held  strictly  accountable  for  both 
its  actions  and  for  the  actions  of  all  of 
its  units  of  government.  As  long  as  a 
coimty  remains  covered  by  preclear- 
ance. then,  the  State  must  be  covered 
as  well. 

To  accept  this  rationale  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  to  impose  pre- 


clearance on  13  additional  State  gov- 
ernments, including  California,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts,  in  an  effort 
to  force  them  to  exercise  their  plenary 
State  powers  over  the  handful  of  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  within  their  borders. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  California 
going  to  ask  that  his  preclearance  be 
imposed  on  his  home  State  so  that  the 
State  govenmient  of  California  will 
exert  pressure  on  its  four  counties  now 
covered? 

Let  us  be  reasonable.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  preclearance  was  originally 
imposed  on  State  governments  under 
this  theory  of  a  State's  plenary  power. 
State  governments  were  covered  be- 
cause they  sanctioned  the  use  of  dis- 
criminatory tests  or  devices  and  be- 
cause voter  registration  was  imder 
one-half.  Besides,  to  rely  on  a  State's 
theoretical  power  to  cure  every  prob- 
lem to  watch  over  every  local  decision 
is  unrealistic.  This  argument,  more- 
over, fails  to  appreciate— or  respect— 
the  very  real  limitations  imposed  on 
State  governments  by  home  rule  pro- 
visions in  their  constitutions. 

I  say  let  the  proper  reach  of  each 
State's  authority  remain  a  question 
for  the  courts;  let  us  hold  a  State  that 
wishes  to  petition  for  bailout  responsi- 
ble for  doing  all  that  it  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  within  its  territory. 

There  is  another  argument  against 
independent  bailout.  This  is  the  fear 
that  if,  say,  a  State  and  several  of  its 
counties  successfully  petition  for  bail- 
out, the  minority  voters  in  the  remain- 
ing, now  isolated,  covered  Jurisdictions 
would  feel  that  they  have  been  cast 
adrift  with  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  look  to  for  protection. 

This  view  surprises  me,  because  I 
thought  this  was  the  argimient  in 
favor  of  a  bailout  mechanism  in  the 
first  place  for  States  and  coimties,  as 
well  as  the  logic  behind  rejecting  na- 
tionalization of  preclearance. 

I  have  argued  strenuously  against 
nationalizing  preclearance  because  of 
the  very  real  threat  that  such  a  step 
would  fatally  dilute  enforcement  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Violators  could 
then  hide  behind  a  mass  of  covered  ju- 
risdictions, avoiding  isolation  in  the 
spotlight  of  public  attention. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  a  fair  bailout 
mechanism  is  that  it  works  to  separate 
jurisdictions  with  good  voting  rights 
records  from  those  that  continue  to 
violate  people's  right  to  vote.  Public 
opinion— and  the  limited  resources  of 
the  Justice  Department— can  begin  to 
tocos  more  nearly  on  the  remaining 
violators.  Far  from  being  cast  adrift, 
minorities  in  those  remaining  jurisdic- 
tions will  have  at  their  disposal  the 
full  arsenal  of  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  support,  as  well  as  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation. 

Even  the  best  intentioned  State  gov- 
ernment cannot  ciu"e  or  prevent  every 
voting  rights  violation.  That  is  why 


the  thrust  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
Federal  protection  of  a  Federal  right 
Independent  bailout  will  not  alter  the 
requirement  of  preclearance  in  the  Ju- 
risdictions that  have  not  bailed  out;  in 
fact,  it  would  make  Federal  oversight 
more  effective. 

There  is  another  important  point 
here.  Independent  bailout  for  States  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  give  States  a 
meaningful  incentive  to  take  positive 
steps  to  protect  the  right  to  vote. 
Under  the  committee  biU,  a  State  has 
no  incentive  to  review  its  election  laws 
and  its  methods  of  election.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  recalcitrant  county  some- 
where in  its  territory,  a  State  cannot 
bailout  and  thus  has  no  incentive  to 
do  more  than  sit  on  the  status  quo. 

We  do  not  need  the  status  quo,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  want  change— for  the 
better. 

Let  us  give  the  State  governments 
something  to  work  for— a  reward  of 
bailout  for  exemplary  behavior  and 
positive  actions  to  expand  the  fran- 
chise, and  a  penalty  for  doing  nothing. 

And,  of  course,  as  an  extra  precau- 
tion, we  will  have  a  probation  period 
during  which  a  State  that  backslides 
will  be  brought  back  under  preclear- 
ance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  inclusion  of  a  fair  bailout 
mechanism  is  essential  to  giving  this 
legislation  the  iLind  of  broad  support 
and  momentum  it  will  need  to  win  ap- 
proval in  this  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  Passage  of  my  amendment  for 
a  modified  version  of  independent 
bailout  for  State  governments  will 
send  a  message— an  important  mes- 
sage—that this  is  a  fair  bill  and  one 
that  merits  passage  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

D  1620 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Campbell).  Despite  his 
good  intentions,  the  amendment  sug- 
gests a  novel  and  thoroughly  radical 
departure  from  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution.  It  would  absolve  the 
States  of  all  responsibility  for  election 
practices  within  their  borders.  This 
has  never  been  done  before.  The  15th 
amendment  remains  wholly  consistent 
with  article  I,  section  2,  and  with  the 
seventh  amendment,  in  recognizing 
States— not  counties  or  cities,  but 
States,  as  constitutionally  responsible 
for  voting  matters  within  their  bor- 
ders. It  would  be  extremely  recltless  to 
abandon  this  framework  in  pursuit  of 
nothing  more  than  an  ancillary  politi- 
cal compromise.  This  is  too  fundamen- 
tal an  issue  to  be  disposed  of  in  that 
manner,  and  I  hope,  on  further  reflec- 
tion, that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  withdrawn. 
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We  gave  considerable  thought  to 
this  matter,  and  what  has  come  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant compromise,  a  compromise 
which  goes  well  beyond  court  decisions 
and  well  beyond  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  recognized  in  the  current  law. 
The  current  law  does  not  permit  coun- 
ties or  other  subdivisions  which  are 
part  of  covered  States  to  bail  out  on 
their  own.  the  Congress  has  twice  re- 
jected such  bailouts  below  the  level  of 
the  States  as  unnecessary  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  included  in 
HJl.  3112  an  expanded  bailout  which 
permits  counties  to  come  out  on  their 
own,  even  while  other  counties  or  the 
State  machinery  remains  covered.  Our 
provision  follows  that  contained  in  the 
substitute  introduced  by  Congressman 
Htok.  Mr.  Htde  argued  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  permit  coimties  which  had 
themselves  avoided  violations  to  bail- 
out separately.  He  stressed  that  one 
county  had  no  control  over  another. 
He  also  argues  that  permitting  good 
counties  to  come  out  separately  would 
create  an  incentive,  both  for  other 
counties  and  for  the  States,  which 
would  then  be  able  to  focus  their  ef- 
forts on  encouraging  compliance  by 
those  counties  which  remained.  How- 
ever no  one  suggested  that  the  States 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  picture  al- 
together. 

Despite  some  reservations— because 
this  expanded  bailout  Is  not  really  nec- 
essary, and  will  increase  the  potential 
number  of  bailout  suits— we  accepted 
these  argxunents.  We  accepted  them  in 
the  spirit  of  bipartisam  compromise. 

But  no  one,  neither  Republican  nor 
Democrat,  throughout  all  those  dis- 
cussions, envisioned  the  system  sug- 
gested by  the  CampbeU  amendment, 
which  would  make  the  States  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
elections  within  their  boundaries. 

In  discussions  surrounding  this 
amendment,  we  have  heard  frequent 
references  to  something  called  home 
rule.  Home  rule  is  a  misnomer.  It  oper- 
ates in  the  States  about  the  same  way 
that  the  Congress  allows  it  to  operate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Only  one 
covered  State,  Texas,  has  anything 
even  in  theory  which  approximates 
true  home  rule,  where  counties  are 
empowered  to  perform  the  legislative 
functions  otherwise  performed  by 
States.  In  all  other  Jurisdictions,  the 
coimties  are  dependent  in  the  States, 
Just  as  the  District  is  dependent  on 
the  Congress. 

Thus,  many  State  assemblies,  oper- 
ating under  laws  which  contain  home 
rule  provisions,  regularly  set  aside  a 
county  legislation  day,  when  the  State 
legislature  takes  up  bills  which  have 
been  proposed  on  behalf  of  specific 
counties.  These  may  be  measures  spe- 
cifically applying  to  a  particular 
county,  or  they  may  be  laws  of  general 
applicability    from    which    individual 


counties  request  specific  exemptions. 
In  short,  with  the  theoretical  excep- 
tion of  Texas,  and  then  more  in  theory 
than  in  practice,  home  rule  means 
that  the  State  legislature  continues  to 
be  the  responsible  or  controlling  body. 
A  home  nile  county  presents  bills  to 
its  SUte  legislature  for  the  State's 
consideration.  Home  rule  does  not 
make  the  counties  sovereign. 

So  in  addition  to  departing  from 
both  accepted  practice  and  from  the 
Constitution,  the  Campbell  amend- 
ment would  produce  protracted  litiga- 
tion and  some  rather  bizarre  results. 
For  one  thing,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  determine  when  a  violation  flowed 
from  a  county  provision  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  a  provision  of  State  law, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  a  county's  in- 
terpretation or  administration  of  a 
State  law  of  general  applicability.  And 
throughout  all  of  this  would  remain 
the  issue  of  whether  the  State  knew  or 
should  have  known  that  it  was  legisla- 
tively acquiescing  to  a  county  practice 
which  violated  the  act. 

For  example,  within  the  last  year, 
the  State  of  Alabama  passed  a  meas- 
ure providing  for  the  appointment  of 
city  clerks  as  deputy  voting  registrars 
upon  the  request  of  municipal  govern- 
ing bodies.  This  law  had  the  potential 
for  greatly  increasing  the  convenience 
of  registration,  and  the  numbers  of 
registered  voters.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion was  amended  to  exempt  the  so- 
called  black  belt  counties— those  with 
very  significant  black  populations. 
The  effect  was  to  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  additional  voter  registration 
in  those  counties,  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bility of  blacks  being  made  deputy 
voting  registrars. 

Another  example  of  how  this  oper- 
ates, again  in  Alabama,  occurred  when 
certain  counties,  all  but  two  of  which 
had  black  majority  populations,  asked 
the  State  legrislature  to  pass  a  reidenti- 
fication  law  which  applied  only  to 
themselves,  not  to  other  counties. 
Thus,  in  these  coimties,  blacks  were 
subjected  to  an  additional  barrier— re- 
identification,  often  at  odd  hours  and 
inconvenient  locations— that  did  not 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  in  each 
of  the  covered  States,  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  State  legislature  overruling 
or  preempting  other  jurisdictions  in 
these  matters.  Remember  it  was  the 
State  legislatures  which  called  consti- 
tutional conventions  to  disenfranchise 
blacks.  So  in  addition  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  a  history  of  State  action 
in  this  area.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
history  would  repeat  Itself.  The  point 
is  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  invio- 
late home  rule  by  coimties,  not  even  in 
theory,  much  less  in  practice.  So  the 
suggestion  that  the  States  might  bail 
out,  but  leave  their  counties  behind,  is 
without  precedent  in  law.  In  history, 
or  in  fact. 


Finally.  I  would  remind  you  of  the 
history  of  compliance  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  It  Is  clear  from 
that  record  that  where  State  attor- 
neys general  took  a  responsible  pos- 
ture toward  compliance  and  monitored 
the  submissiohs  of  counties  and  other, 
lesser  Jurisdictions,  there  have  been 
fewer  nonsubmissions  as  well  as  fewer 
objections  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  where  the  present 
problem  exists  because  of  actions  by 
the  State  legislature,  but  where,  in 
part  as  a  consequence  of  responsible 
efforts  by  past  State  attomesrs  gener- 
al, there  are  very  few  objections— I  be- 
lieve Just  four  between  1974  and 
1980— and  the  counties  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  bail  out  very  soon. 

By  comparison,  in  Georgia,  where 
the  attorney  general  assumed  little  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  compli- 
ance, there  are  a  large  number  of  non- 
submissions  and  a  significant  record  of 
objections. 

Thus,  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
way  to  encourage  compliance,  and  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  bailout,  both 
by  individual  counties  and  by  entire 
States,  is  to  reject  this  amendment 
and  adopt  the  expanded  bailout  provi- 
sion contained  in  H.R.  3112.  The  bill 
encourages  counties  to  comply  with 
the  act,  and  does  not  penalize  them 
for  the  conduct  of  other  counties 
which  do  not.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  set  up  a  false  dichotomy  be- 
tween counties  and  States,  and  it  does 
not  make  free  States  out  of  counties. 
It  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  States 
and  does  not  pretend  that  they  are  no 
more  than  a  loose  confederation  of 
counties— a  view  which  I  am  sure  some 
of  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
would  be  the  first  to  reject. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Caroliiuu  I  un- 
derstand what  he  was  attempting  to 
accomplish  politically,  and  I  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  he  hoped  it 
would  be  helpful  to  this  legislation, 
which  he  has  already  indicated  an  in- 
tention to  support.  I  appreciate  his  ef- 
forts. 
*  But  it  is  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
have  considered  this  legislation  closely 
over  time  that  his  proposal  is  unwork- 
able, both  as  a  matter  of  law  and  of 
policy.  It  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  would  need- 
lessly tie  up  the  courts,  to  no  one's 
gain.  It  disparages  both  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  the  States,  and  in  so 
doing  suggests  an  absolutely  novel  and 
unprecedented  departure  from  the 
Constitution.  The  House  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  defeat  It.  and  I  hope 
that  on  reflection  the  gentleman 
might  withdraw  it. 

D  1630 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilehson).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
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man  from  niinois  (Mr.  Washihgtoh) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Railsback 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  RAIU3BACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  thank  the  gentleinan 
for  recognizing  what  I  think  has  been 
a  very  constructive  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Campbell)  and  some  others  that 
also  worked  very  hard  in  trying  to 
fashion  a  compromise  that  they  hope 
would  enlist  some  support  in  the  other 
body.  We  are  not  sure  what  the  other 
body  is  going  to  do.  But,  regardless  of 
what  they  do,  I  want  to  express  that 
no  one  had  any  more  sincere  feeling 
about  wanting  to  vote  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  with  a  reasonable  bailout, 
but  sincerely  believing  that  the  bail- 
out mechanism  supported  by  the  com- 
mittee was  not  quite  good  enough  al- 
though very  constructive  and  very 
positive.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  recognizes  his  contribution,  so 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  would  be  less 
than  fair  and  honest  if  I  not  only  did 
not  recognize  it  but  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution, as  do  others. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man—and the  gentleman's  arguments 
are  not  without  merit.  I  do  not  come 
here  today  to  try  to  contradict  him. 

I  do  come  here  and  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  consider  once  again  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  real  incentive  for  cov- 
ered States  today  to  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  improve  voting  rights.  The 
concern  that  we  have  is  that  there  is 
no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
Whether  a  State  has  one  or  two  recal- 
citrant counties  left,  it  remains  cov- 
ered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Campbell  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  argument 
that  cannot  be  overcome  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes,  that  in  my  mind  cannot 
overcome,  is  the  argument  that  if 
States  should  be  totally  responsible 
for  their  subdivisions,  then  why  has 
this  same  argument  not  been  made  to 
New  York  or  California,  States  whose 
subdivisions  are  covered  and,  hence, 
should  also  have  been  subject  to  the 


actions  of  the  benefit  of  State  cover- 
age to  overcome  their  problems. 

I  grant  that  in  the  past  there  were 
specific  problems  that  brought  certain 
States  under  the  act.  New  York  and 
California  were  not  put  under  the  act 
because  they  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  preclearance. 

However,  I  think  that  it  is  also  very 
important  that  the  States  that  are 
now  trying  to  come  out  from  preclear- 
ance and  are  applying  should  be  given 
an  incentive  to  do  so  and  should  not 
be  able  to  hide  behind,  and  I  empha- 
size the  term  "hide  behind"  the  argu- 
ment that,  "Well,  we  are  treated  un- 
fairly, too,  because  just  look  at  those 
other  States,  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  same  argument  that  was  given 
against  us." 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  consider  that. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  this 
amendment,  and  this  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  have  responded.  I  have 
e^ven  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  it. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  States  the 
gentleman  cites  did  not  come  under 
the  section  4  triggering  mechanism 
and  that  is  historically  true.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  we  are  not  really  on 
point. 

What  we  should  have  before  us  is 
not  some  perceived  Insult  to  the 
States,  some  hostage  holding,  or  pun- 
ishment visited  upon  the  States.  This 
is  not  the  issue.  I  am  certain  that  this 
was  not  the  motivation  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  1965.  Nor  was  this  the  motiva- 
tion when  Congress  extended  the  act. 

What  they  were  concerned  about, 
and  what  we  are  concerned  about  now 
is  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  travail 
which  has  tied  up  this  country  over  an 
issue  which  is  ludicrous  and  contradic- 
tory and  which  makes  the  Nation  look 
very  silly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
must  resolve  this  issue  once  and  for 
all.  I  suggest  we  vote  this  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  simply  want  to 
say  we  have  a  conceptual  problem 
here  on  what  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  open  up  the  electoral  process  in 
areas  that  are  covered.  It  seems  to  me 
commonsense  to  help  complying  coun- 
ties get  out  and  to  isolate  the  recalci- 
trant counties,  to  identify  them  and 
isolate  them,  separate  them  from  the 
other  counties  and  jurisdictions  that 
are  obeying  the  law,  both  the  letter 
and  spirit,  and  focus  the  bright  light 
of  public  opinion,  legislative  and  judi- 
cial attention  on  those  counties  that 
are  isolated  to  force  them  to  live  up  to 
the  law. 

This  Voting  Rights  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  laws  on  the  books, 
unused,  I  might  add,  atrophied. 
Whether  Republican  attorneys  gener- 
al or  Democratic  attorneys  general, 
they  have  never  used  the  criminal  pen- 
alties, the  $10,000  fine.  5  years  in  jail 


for  harassing,  obstructing,  intimidat- 
ing people's  right  to  vote. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  could 
isolate  localities,  jurisdictions  that  are 
abusing  people's  voting  rights  and 
send  a  few  people  to  jail.  It  would 
have  a  great  therapeutic  value. 

But  if  we  Insist  on  keeping  a  State  in 
as  long  as  a  single  county  does  not 
comply,  we  do  destroy  the  Incentive  of 
a  State  to  try  and  comply  and  isolate 
only  the  offending  jurisdictions. 
Maybe  two-thirds  is  too  high.  Maybe 
75  percent,  80  percent. 

But  will  you  not  let  a  State  out  if 
most  of  its  counties  are  out,  and  Iso- 
late those  few  counties  that  force  of 
public  opinion  and  judicial  activity 
ought  to  be  directed  against? 

I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  by 
not  doing  that. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  argument  the  gentleman  is 
making  is,  of  course,  the  one  I  have 
made  many  times  against  nationaliza- 
tion, a  position  some  of  my  friends 
that  have  pushed  it  very  hard,  basical- 
ly because  nationalization  does,  in 
fact,  dilute  enforcement.  But  at  any 
time  that  you  can  allow  a  county,  and 
some  counties  in  my  State  were  re- 
ferred to  in  earlier  debate,  to  be  lost  in 
the  whole  context  that  the  State  is 
under,  then  the  spotlight  is  spread  and 
it  does  not  focus. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 
Our  effort  is  to  try  to  focus  that  spot- 
Ught.  I  think  it  is  important.  I  think 
the  point  the  gentleman  made  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  HYDE.  You  focus  the  spotlight 
of  attention  on  enforcement  and  you 
narrow  the  areas  where  you  need  to 
direct  it,  and  you  can  do  it  effectively. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  Campbell  amendment.  Pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  have  sug- 
gested that  because  of  home  rule  pro- 
visions it  is  unfair  to  make  States  re- 
sponsible for  the  action  of  their  coun- 
ties. In  fact.  States  have  broad  control 
over  the  election  processes  of  their 
counties  and  other  subdivisions  and 
ample  authority  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  act  and  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion in  voting. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  has  a  very  strong  home  rule 
provision,  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  decisions  made  in  the  procedure 
for  conducting  elections  are  done  pur- 
suant to  the  State  law  and  only  about 
20  percent  of  those  decisions  are  made 
at  the  local  level. 
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In  Virginia,  the  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral have  been  aggressive  in  monitor- 
ing local  jurisdictions'  submission  of 
election  law  changes,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  As  a 
result,  there  have  been  few  objections 
in  Virginia  and  a  substantial  number 
of  them  have  been  the  result  of  state- 
wide rather  than  local  changes,  such 
as  the  recent  objection  to  the  redis- 
tricting  of  the  Virginia  State  Senate. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  States  where 
the  State  government  has  taken  a  less 
aggressive  role,  such  as  South  Caroli- 
na and  Georgia,  there  has  been  a  his- 
tory of  nonsubmissions  by  local  juris- 
dictions. 

And  often  in  those  States  where 
home  rule  is  supposed  to  be  strong. 
States  under  the  guise  of  home  rule 
may  pass  local  laws  which  are  dis- 
criminatory in  fact.  In  Alabama,  for 
example,  according  to  material  sup- 
plied to  the  committee  by  the  South- 
em  Regional  Council,  the  legislature 
passed  a  law  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  registrars.  However, 
an  exemption  was  granted  for  a 
number  of  counties  in  the  so-called 
black  belt,  based  on  requests  from 
county  governments.  These  are  coun- 
ties in  which  blacks  make  up  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  population  but 
have  been  routinely  excluded  from  the 
political  process. 

There  was  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee that  is  set  forth  on  page  16 
of  the  committee  report,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  one  paragraph: 

Another  Alabama  witness  contrasted  re- 
identification  bills,  where  the  burden  was  on 
elections  officials,  e.g..  Jefferson  County, 
and  where  the  burden  was  on  the  voter,  e.g., 
Choctaw  County.  In  Jefferson  County, 
which  has  a  black  representative  in  the  leg- 
islature, the  overall  registration  for  blacks 
and  whites  Increased  by  10  percent  follow- 
ing the  1979  voter  re-ldentlflcatlon.  In  Choc- 
taw County,  white  registration  declined  by 
22  percent  and  black  registration  by  47  per- 
cent following  the  1978  voter  re-registration. 

So  here  there  was  a  difference  in  ap- 
plication at  the  county  level  that  was 
based  on  a  State  law  in  a  supposedly 
home  rule  State.  Even  where  home 
rule  exists.  States  have  the  authority 
to  override  such  provisions,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination by  legislation  or,  in  some  rare 
cases,  by  State  constitutional  amend- 
ments. 

It  also  strikes  me  as  ironic,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  at  a  time  when  the  jul- 
ministration  and  many  in  Congress  are 
urging  that  Federal  programs  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  States,  there  are 
Memt>ers  who  assert  here  today  that 
the  States  are  incapable  of  dealing 
with  a  problem  as  basic  as  voting  dis- 
crimination at  the  county  level. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment deals  with  a  nonproblem.  If  a 
State  arrives  at  a  point  where  two- 
thirds  of  its  coimtles  are  eligible  for 
bailout,  there  will  be  great  political 


momentimi  in  the  State  for  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  in  the  remaining 
counties  so  that  the  State  wiU  be  able 
to  bail  out.  I  believe  that  in  these 
cases,  the  remaining  one-third  of  the 
counties  will  be  those  that  have  the 
record  of  the  most  egregious  violations 
of  the  constitutional  right  to  vote.  In 
other  words,  the  best  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  would  be  eligible  to  ball  out. 
thus  exempting  the  State;  and  the 
worst  one-third  of  the  counties  would 
stay  under  and.  consequently,  there 
would  be  no  pressure  at  the  State  level 
for  them  to  clean  up  their  act. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  fair,  for 
the  State  to  bail  out  before  the  job  is 
done. 
Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  because  I  would  just  like  to 
congratulate  him.  There  is  little  to 
add  to  what  the  gentleman  said  so  ef- 
fectively. 

It  does  seem  to  me  very  clear  that  in 
1870  the  Congress  recognized  the 
power  of  States  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise.  Because  why 
else  would  this  body,  when  fashioning 
the  15th  amendment,  have  Included 

the  prohibition 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sknsenbren- 
NER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pish  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  The  States  are  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  language  of  the 
15th  amendment,  along  with  the 
United  States  and  are  prohibited  from 
abridging  the  right  to  vote.  So  we  rec- 
ognize in  that  document  that  States 
have  an  important  fundamental  power 
in  regard  to  the  franchise.  I  think, 
along  with  that  authority  goes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  States  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote.  And  to  bail  out  a  State, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  much 
too  far  to  ask  us  not  to  consider  States 
responsible  for  all  units  of  government 
within  their  territory.  They  too  must 
meet  the  exemption  criteria.  As  the 
gentleman  so  ably  said,  to  do  other- 
wise would  permit  a  State  to  abdicate 
its  responsibility  over  voting.  Second, 
clearly  we  all  know  that  if  a  State  is 
bailed  out.  it  would  have  no  incentive 
to  work  diligently  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination remaining  in  covered  counties 
which  obviously  would  be  the  poorest 
counties,  the  most  stubborn  counties, 
the  ones  that  have  been  in  violation 
for  the  longest  time.  I  think  we  do  a 
great  disservice  to  voting  rights  if  we 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
comments. 


Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  only  point 
out  that  my  amendment  in  its  Senate 
section  does  require  the  State  to  do  all 
that  is  reasonable  within  its  power  to 
assure  voting  rights.  The  first  part 
sets  the  two-thirds  threshold.  So  I  do 
not  at  all  accept  the  argument  that 
the  amendment  does  not  make  the 
State  do  everything  that  they  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  do  within  their 
power  to  do.  I  accept  that  as  the 
State's  responsibility. 

I  would  only  have  to  ask.  though, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who, 
of  course,  wishes  to  keep  the  States 
from  balling  out,  if  he  by  the  same 
token  Intends  to  vote  to  put  the  State 
government  of  New  York  under  pre- 
clearance  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  counties  under  it. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  be  not  only  a  grave  error 
but  a  turnabout  of  such  dazzling  pro- 
portions that  it  might  throw  people 
off  balance. 

The  notion  that  the  States  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  behav- 
ior of  their  political  subdivisions  on  a 
matter  as  important  as  the  rights  of 
people  to  vote  seems  a  little  bit  bizarre 
in  a  year  in  which  we  have  decided 
that  the  States  ought  to  be  in  almost 
total  control  of  the  subdivisions  in  so 
many  other  areas.  The  House  voted, 
for  instance,  that  the  States  will  have 
complete  control  of  the  small  cities' 
commimity  development  block  grants. 
The  House  has  voted  in  area  after 
area  to  subject  the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  country  to  total  State  con- 
trol with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

Now  to  decide,  having  put  all  of  this 
block  grant  power  into  the  States,  and 
having  given  the  States  all  of  this  con- 
trol, that  in  fact,  on  something  like 
voting,  the  parent-child  relationship 
of  the  State  and  the  political  subdivi- 
sions is  going  to  t>e  transmogrified  into 
a  kind  of  distant  cousinship,  I  think 
does  not  show  proper  respect  for  the 
importance  of  voting  rights.  If  in  fact 
there  is  going  to  be  this  view,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  legal  view,  that  the  State 
is  the  responsible  entity  here,  vis-a-vis 
the  subdivisions,  this  certainly  ought 
to  be  an  important  enough  one  to  hold 
the  States  to  it. 

Now,  the  question  is,  I  guess:  Should 
the  States  be  able  to  bail  out  while 
some  of  their  subdivisions  are  still  in 
noncompliance? 

We  are  told  that  the  amendment 
does  say  that  the  States  will  have  to 
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show  that  they  did  their  best.  If  I 
have  ever  heard  a  potential  for  diffi- 
culty, it  is  there,  where  Federal  offi- 
cials will  now  sit  In  judgment  on 
whether  the  States  did  their  best  vis-a- 
vis  their  counties. 

a  1450 

The  States  are  legally  responsible 
and  have  the  legal  power.  We  have  en- 
hanced the  power  of  the  State  Qver 
the  political  subdivisions  at  almost 
every  turn  this  year.  All  of  a  sudden 
when  we  consider  voting  rights,  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules  is  supposed  to 
apply. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bftr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  I  am  not 
opposing  the  fact  that  the  States 
should  utilize  every  power  that  they 
legally  can.  But  I  have  to  continue  to 
go  back  to  the  question,  and  I  pose  the 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, would  the  gentleman  argue 
that  if  the  States  have  this  ultimate 
power,  then  Massachusetts  should  be 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  because 
it  has  seven  subdivisions  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  PRANK.  No;  I  would  not.  al- 
though I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  that  out.  I  meant  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  before 
when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
brought  forth  the  statistics  on  the  low 
percentage  of  turnout  in  Massachu- 
setts that  I  represent  three  covered 
communities.  I  am  sorry  we  have  a  low 
voter  percentage.  I  want  my  communi- 
ties to  stay  covered.  I  invite  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  come  with  me  in 
the  next  election  and  help  me  increase 
that  turnout. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  see  it 
brought  up.  And  if  the  gentleman 
would  come  up  and  attack  me,  we 
might  get  the  turnout  up  in  those 
areas  and  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
the  favor. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  join  me  in  a 
move  to  bring  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts under  this  act  and  imder  pre- 
clearance  so  that  the  Governor  or  the 
Senators  from  the  gentleman's  State 
can  use  their  influence  to  get  recalci- 
trant counties  to  shape  up  and  obey 
the  law?  Then  we  will  bring  in  Gover- 
nor Carey  of  New  York,  we  will  bring 
New  York  under  the  act.  and  Gover- 
nor Brown  of  California.  And  we  will 
have  a  tidal  wave. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  to  reclaim  my 
time.  I  catmot  yield  my  time  for  enu- 
meration of  every  other  State.  Before 


the  gentleman  sings.  "Well  Take  Man- 
hattan." I  would  like  to  get  back  on 
the  issue. 

I  have  to  say.  with  regard  to  my 
Governor  and  the  legislature,  they 
seem  to  be  having  enough  trouble  with 
congressional  redistrictlng.  I  do  not 
want  to  burden  them  further.  As  far 
as  extending  the  act  to  Massachusetts, 
no,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  for 
the  reason— with  which  I  thought  the 
gentleman  agreed— that  we  should  not 
universalize  this  act. 

To  universalize  the  act.  I  think,  is  to 
make  an  error  by  making  it  unenfor- 
ceably  cumbersome. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  that  no 
State  is  now  under  the  preclearance 
provision  unless  it  met  the  standards 
that  were  set  down  in  the  act.  We  are 
not  talking  here  about  bringing  new 
entitles  under  the  act  who  have  never 
met  the  standards,  because  I  thought 
the  gentleman  agreed  with  us  that 
this  would  clog  the  processes  in  a  way 
that  could  Interfere  with  the  proper 
focus. 

So,  no.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
who  did  not  originally  meet  the  stand- 
ards or  has  not  fallen  into  the  point 
where  they  meet  the  standard  ought 
to  be  brought  under  this  act. 

I  do  welcome  the  fact  my  communi- 
ties are  covered  by  preclearance.  I  am 
glad  they  are  going  to  have  to  come 
down  here  and  visit  me  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  do  not  want  to  weaken 
that  process  one  iota,  so  I  cannot 
accept  what  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  says.  He  wants  us  to 
say  to  the  States.  "Do  your  best." 
Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  very  clear  that  if  the  States 
do  their  best,  they  will  succeed,  be- 
cause the  States  have  under  our  Con- 
stitution plenary  power  to  control  the 
behavior  of  their  subdivisions  and  the 
notion  that  the  poor  States  will  try 
and  try  and  faU  is  simply  fanciful. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PRANK.  The  notion  that  the 
States  are  going  to  try  and  beg  and 
weedle  and  cajole  but  the  nasty  old 
counties  and  the  nasty  old  towns  will 
not  give  in  simply  does  not  comply 
with  legal  reality.  The  States  have  the 
power  to  do  it.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  incentives,  about  my 
making  States  feel  nice  so  they  will 
treat  people  better.  The  best  incentive 
we  can  give  is  to  say  to  the  States, 
"There  is  no  bailout  imtil  you  pitch  in 
by  using  your  imdoubted  constitution- 
al unchallenged  power  to  stop  that  dis- 
crimination; and  then  you  can  bail 
out." 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  be  very 
long. 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  of  reference  this  after- 
noon in  this  Chamber  to  the  use  of 
the  word  compromise.  Now  all  of  us 
know  that  compromise  is  the  highest 
of  all  arts.  It  is  the  cardinal  principle 
on  which  this  Nation  is  built,  because 
a  Nation  that  is  as  variegated  and  as 
multif  aceted  as  this  country  is  sees  the 
compromise  process  at  work  every  day 
in  the  different  regions,  the  different 
communities,  and  the  cities,  because  it 
is  a  Nation  comprised  of  all  kinds  of 
groups  and  people  of  different  idealo- 
gies  and  philosophies.  But  there  comes 
a  point  when  we  have  to  recognize 
that  we  can  no  longer  deal  with  peo- 
ple's human  rights  or  voting  rights  bit 
by  bit.  Why  should  certain  segments 
of  the  society  have  to  wait  until  some 
point  in  time  when  those  who  are  in 
authority  and  in  control  in  this  society 
finally  make  the  decision  that  it  is 
time  to  really  move  and  have  equita- 
bility  across  the  board  in  terms  of 
voting  rights. 

We  constantly  tend  to  go  about  the 
business  of  using  different  mecha- 
nisms and  instrumentalities  in  how  to 
dilute  the  potential  equitability  that 
we  need  and  must  have  in  this  coun- 
try. 

First  of  all,  we  know  that  section  5  is 
truly  the  llfeblood  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  that  the  evidence 
bears  witness  not  to  the  good  records 
of  jurisdictions  now  under  section  5 
coverage— there  is  a  moral  responsibil- 
ity here— but  rather  to  the  continuing 
need  for  coverage. 

The  bailout  provision  in  H.R.  3112 
goes  as  far  as  possible  in  allowing 
those  States  and  those  localities  with 
clean  records  to  remove  themselves 
from  section  5  coverage. 

A  State  should  absolutely  not  be  al- 
lowed to  bail  out  unless  all  of  its  coun- 
ties have  clean  records,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  States  do  have  a  constitu- 
tional and  a  moral  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  local  governmental 
imlts  under  their  jurisdiction  meet  the 
standards  of  the  act. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  section  is  aimed  at  a  very  particu- 
lar problem,  not  a  particular  State, 
nor  a  particular  region.  Section  5  is 
just  designed  to  monitor  those  juris- 
dictions with  a  history  of  voting  dis- 
crimination, and  any  amendment 
which  attempts  to  weaken  the  bailout 
standards  by  relieving  States  of  their 
obligations  to  insiu%  that  all  citizens 
within  their  boundaries  can  freely  ex- 
ercise the  constitutional  right  to  vote 
should  be  defeated,  because  we  would 
be  about  the  business  of  moving 
toward  regression  and  retrogression  in 
this  country  in  terms  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  this  society. 
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Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  talking 
about  this  section  of  the  blU  some- 
times it  Is  rather  difficult  to  determine 
on  what  level  we  are  talking.  It  re- 
minds me  of  what  someone  once  said 
about  dealing  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

I  was  advised  that  they  say  some- 
thing on  one  level  and  we  have  to 
figure  out  what  they  are  really  saying 
on  another.  I  was  reminded  of  that 
when  during  the  last  vote  I  talked 
with  some  others  on  the  floor  and 
they  mentioned  to  me  that  they  were 
extremely  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  to  this  legislation  once  it  gets 
to  the  other  body. 

And  so  I  recognize  that  as  we  debate 
this,  some  believe  the  best  negotiating 
stance  they  can  have  going  into  a  con- 
ference sometime  in  the  future  is  the 
most  Ironclad  bill  possible,  even  if  this 
may  require  them  to  oppose  some 
things  which  they  believe  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

I  suppose  that  is  a  judgment  one  has 
to  make:  whether  you  go  along  and 
support  that  or  whether  you  attempt 
to  fashion  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
best  possible  bill  on  this  floor  and 
then  fight  for  that  in  conference. 

But  having  said  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  look  at  the  merits  of 
this  particular  amendment  and  see 
what  it  really  does. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about 
those  States  which  are  partly  covered, 
and  some  talk  about  bringing  any 
State  completely  in  under  preclear- 
ance  if  any  section  is  covered.  That  ar- 
gument was  made  to  me  when  I  was 
first  confronted  with  this  question. 
There  were  argiiments  by  some  people 
from  the  deep  Southern  States  that 
they  were  being  treated  unfairly,  they 
were  being  treated  differently  than 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
they  argued  we  ought  to  nationalize  it. 
After  looking  at  the  facts  and  the 
pertinent  cases,  I  was  absolutely  con- 
vinced, as  the  Supreme  Court  was. 
that  there  had  been  a  historical  pat- 
tern and  practice  of  discrimination 
with  respect  to  voting  rights  in  those 
areas.  Because  of  that  history,  the 
Court  allowed  and  gave  a  constitution- 
al imprimatur  to  preclearance,  sug- 
gesting in  the  alternative  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  have  other  areas  of 
the  country  covered. 

So,  what  do  we  have?  We  have  nine 
States  in  the  country  that  are  totally 
covered— Alabama,  Alaska.  Arizona, 
Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Those 
are  the  only  ones  that  would  be  affect- 
ed by  this  bailout  modification. 

Which  other  areas  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this?  Which  other  areas 
have  preclearance  in  some  sections  of 
their  jurisdiction  but  are  not  covered 
totally  because  they  did  not  have  a 


historical  pattern  and  practice?  Thir- 
teen of  them.  There  is  California.  In 
California  we  have  58  counties.  Four 
of  our  counties  are  covered  by  pre- 
clearance. In  Colorado  there  are  63 
counties.  One  is  covered.  In  Connecti- 
cut, out  of  169  townships,  3  are  cov- 
ered. Florida,  out  of  67,  5  are  covered. 
Hawaii,  four.  They  have  four  Jurisdic- 
tions. One  is  covered.  Idaho,  one  out 
of  183.  In  Massachusetts,  9  out  of  312. 
In  Michigan.  2  out  of  154.  In  New 
Hampshire,  10  out  of  223.  New  York.  3 
out  of  62.  North  Carolina,  40  out  of 
100.  South  Dakota.  2  out  of  67.  Wyo- 
ming. 1  out  of  23. 
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What  it  suggests  is  that  those  States 
are  being  treated  differently.  They 
have  the  same  obligation  recently  re- 
ferred to  requiring  them  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  eradicate  injustice 
with  respect  to  the  voting  rights,  but 
evidently,  under  our  definition  of 
what  is  required  for  preclearance,  they 
have  not  done  the  Job  in  parts  of  their 
particular  Jurisdictions. 

I  wondered  when  I  was  confronted 
with  this  how  I.  as  a  citizen  and  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  California, 
could  say  to  one  of  my  brethren  on 
the  floor  from  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizo- 
na, Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi. 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  or  Virginia, 
that  my  State  ought  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently than  their  State. 

I  accept  the  fact  that  they  were 
brought  into  preclearance  for  the  past 
history  of  discrimination,  but  here  we 
are  saying  if  the  State  does  everjrthlng 
it  can  to  cleanse  itself  under  one  very 
high  standard  and  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  do  everything  that  they  can, 
should  they  be  kept  in  because  there 
are  some  recalcitrant  counties  within 
their  States?  If  we  do  not  want  to 
treat  States  differently,  then  I  would 
have  to  ask  my  colleagues,  why  do  we 
not  put  the  other  13  States  imder 
that?  But  we  know  why  we  cannot  do 
that.  If  we  do  that  we  would  be 
strengthening  the  law  to  death. 

This  same  argimient  can  be  used 
here.  If  two-thirds  of  the  counties  of 
some  of  these  States  have  a  pure 
record  and  if  the  State  has  a  pure 
record,  why  are  we  wasting  the  time  of 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  courts 
to  review  the  submissions  as  they 
come  in  year  after  year  and  taking 
away  their  attention  from  the  truly  re- 
calcitrant and  bad  Jurisdictions? 

Now,  I  do  not  understand  why  we  do 
not  use  that  same  argument  in  this 
context  as  easily  as  we  have  in  gaining 
a  consensus  against  a  nationalization 
of  the  preclearance  requirements 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  look  at  this 
with  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nmnber  of  words.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 


I  want  to  add  my  support  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Campbell 
to  improve  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  so  as  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  States  and  local  Jiuisdic- 
tlons  to  prevent  voting  rights  viola- 
tions. The  committee  bill,  I  feel,  does 
not  provide  for  the  necessary  incentive 
for  a  State  or  local  jurisdiction  to 
closely  monitor  its  election  procedures 
to  provide  for  a  more  open  electoral 
process.  There  has  been  much 
progress  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  which  we  are  thankful  and  we 
must  insure  that  this  progress  contin- 
ues. The  ability  of  a  State  to  bail  out 
if  two-thirds  of  Its  Jurisdictions  have 
balled  out  does  provide  the  necessary 
incentive  for  local  situations  which 
might  be  discriminatory. 

As  a  Republican,  I  am  interested  in 
furthering  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
this  critical  area.  I  want  the  black  resi- 
dents of  my  district  to  rest  assured 
that  their  voting  privileged  wiU  not  be 
abridged  but  that  this  privileged  pro- 
tection will  be  enhanced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  this  amendment.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  to  support  heightened 
minority  voter  protection  by  support- 
ing Mr.  Campbell's  amendment. 

Mr.  CAMPBEXL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
Toaxi  for  his  comment. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  aware 
that  there  might  be  a  situation  where 
if  the  State  has  no  ability  to  ball  out 
unless  every  county  in  the  State  is 
then  clear  and  where  the  State  may  be 
attempting  to  get  a  county  to  change 
its  actions,  the  legal  efforts  to  get  a 
county  to  change  its  actions  through 
the  Attorney  General  resulting  in  a 
consent  decree  would  then  protect  a 
State  from  bailing  out.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Yes,  I  am 
aware  of  that.  It  does  not  seem  logical 
to  me  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tions are  permitted  to  bail  out  that 
the  State  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  1  minute  further,  is  the 
gentleman  also  aware  that  the  two- 
thirds  does  not  aUow  the  State  to  bail 
out,  nor  does  the  reasonable  effort 
allow  the  State  to  bail  out?  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  that  the  State  cannot 
even  petition  for  bailout  and  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  it  has  com- 
plied with  all  the  other  provisions  of 
the  act  until  it  meets  these  conditions 
that  are  in  my  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Yes;  I  am 
aware  of  that 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support 
wholeheartedly  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act— and,  I  lu-ge  its  full 
extension,  without  a  single  one  of  the 
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weakening  or  limiting  proposals  before 
us  today. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  series  of 
votes  testing  whether  this  body  still 
claims  allegiance  to  the  principle  that 
every  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote  in 
elections  free  of  intimidation,  and  free 
of  contrivances  designed  to  frustrate 
or  water  down  the  right  of  franchise. 
As  a  lifelong  civil  rights  activist.  I 
fully  know  and  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  for  I  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  secure  for 
my  people  those  basic  elemental  rights 
and  privileges  that  majority  America 
takes  for  granted. 

In  this  democracy  of  ours,  one  of  the 
most  cherished  principles  is  the  right 
to  vote.  Indeed,  the  right  to  vote  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  being  the  case,  efforts  to 
subvert  this  right  should  and  must  be 
viewed  as  a  frontal  assault  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Government,  the  re- 
sponse to  which  must  be  strong  reme- 
dial action. 

It  is  indisputable  fact  that  for  many 
decades  many  States  and  localities, 
more  so  than  not  located  in  the  South, 
expended  great  efforts  to  deny  blacks 
their  right  of  franchise  by  resort  to  vi- 
olence, intimidation,  and  nefarious 
tactics.  It  is  equally  indisputable  that 
many  of  these  same  Jurisdictions  also 
resorted  to  underhanded  tactics  to 
dilute  the  impact  of  the  black  vote, 
thereby  diminishing  the  constitutional 
principle  of  one  man,  one  vote. 

This  widespread  pattern  of  voting 
abuses  perpetrated  against  blacks  fi- 
nally led  Congress  to  pass  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  legislation  that 
has  been  characterized  by  Benjamin 
Hooks,  president  of  the  NAACP,  as 
the  "single  most  effective  piece  of  civil 
rights  legislation  ever  passed". 

Now  we  are  here  today  to  vote  on  ex- 
tension of  this  legislation.  There 
seems  to  be  little  question  that  this 
legislation  will  pass  in  some  form.  The 
greater  question  is  in  what  form. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  the  very  reasons  giving  birth  to 
this  legislation  are  the  very  same  rea- 
sons it  should  be  extended  without 
weakening  amendments.  This  law  has 
proved  somewhat  effective  in  broaden- 
ing black  participation  in  the  political 
process.  In  Alabama  there  are  now  238 
black  elected  officials,  when  back  in 
1968  there  were  only  24.  In  South 
Carolina  there  are  now  238  black  elect- 
ed officials,  when  back  in  1968  there 
were  only  11.  In  Georgia  there  are 
now  249  black  elected  officials,  when 
back  in  1968  there  were  only  21.  These 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  increased 
black  involvement  in  the  political 
process  that  can  be  traced  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  satis- 
fied with  these  results,  nevertheless  I 
am  somewhat  encouraged  by  them.  I 
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hope  these  statistics  portend  some- 
thing for  the  future  in  terms  of  black 
participation  in  the  political  arena. 

Let  us  not  emasculate  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Just  at  the  time  when  in- 
creasing numbers  of  blacks  and  His- 
panlcs  are  beginning  to  realize  the  po- 
tentials inherent  in  the  body  politic. 
Let  us  not  send  yet  another  mixed 
signal  to  minorities  who  believe— with 
good  Justification  I  might  add,  that 
this  body  is  as  reactionary  as  the  occu- 
pant in  the  White  House. 

Extension  of  a  strong  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  crucial  because  a  century  of 
court  battles  under  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
duced only  occasional  pyrrhic  victories 
of  uneven  application  nationwide.  This 
act  outlaws  literacy  tests  and  poll 
taxes,  and  it  requires  Federal  preclear- 
ance of  any  voting  change  in  those 
States  and  localities  that  have  system- 
atically abridged  the  franchise  right  of 
blacks  and  Hispanlcs. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  water  down 
the  preclearance  provision  in  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  not  burdensome,  as  some 
have  claimed,  nor  is  it  discriminatory. 
It  exists  in  response  to  a  reality.  And 
this  reality  is  that  some  States  and 
some  jurisdictions  still  try  to  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  the  black  vote  by 
resorting  to  such  devices  as  gerryman- 
dering and  switching  to  at-large  dis- 
tricts. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  import 
of  this  legislation.  What  we  will  do 
here  today  has  real  as  well  as  symbolic 
value.  Let  us  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
reaffirm  our  resolve  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  for  every  American  citi- 
zen. 

All  reasonable  persons  agree  that 
this  law  has  been  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  needed  ever  adopted  by 
this  august  body— and  most  recognize 
that  violations  and  intentions  to  vio- 
late it  persist,  and  are  corrected  or 
prevented  mainly  by  the  present 
method  of  administering  this  law. 

But,  of  course,  you  already  have 
heard  all  the  facts  and  figures  in  this 
debate.  I  just  want  to  plead  with  you, 
my  dear  colleagues— to  plead  not  only 
in  behalf  of  my  own  hard-pressed 
people,  but  for  aU  Americans:  Black, 
white  and  brown. 

We  must  protect  every  piece  of  our 
ideals,  more  today  than  ever,  because 
antidemocratic,  antiequality,  and  anti- 
people  forces  in  our  Nation  are  cur- 
rently feeding  on  o\xr  frustrations  and 
drinldng  of  our  divisions— and  becom- 
ing stronger  in  their  hatreds  and  more 
threatening  in  their  ignorance. 

Do  not  change  the  rules  for  we  who 
only  so  recently  have  been  permitted  a 
seat  at  the  table.  Do  not  change  the 
rules,  as  in  the  poker  game  where  a 
stranger  drew  a  royal  flush  and 
reached  for  the  pot,  only  to  be  stopped 
by  another  player  who  held  a  3,  5,  6.  7, 
9,  mixed  suit. 


"What  in  the  hell  is  that,"  the 
stranger  protested,  as  the  other  player 
pointed  to  a  sign  that  had  just  been 
placed  on  the  wall  behind  the  strang- 
er—a sign  that  read,  in  ink  still  wet. 
that  a  "3.  5.  6,  7,  9,  mixed  suit  is  a 
fangdangle:  and  a  fangdangle  is  the 
highest  hand  of  all  in  this  house  to- 
night." 

Do  not  be  unfair.  Do  not  change  the 
rules  while  we  are  Just  learning  the 
game.  Do  not  rip  from  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  our  democracy,  such  an  es- 
sential thread  as  this  law,  the  shin- 
ning protection  of  our  equal  right  to 
vote. 

The  vote  is  our  voice,  and  to  rip  it 
away  will  not  merely  expose  black  na- 
kedness to  the  rawhide  whip  of 
racism— it  will  undress  all  America's 
vitals  before  the  subzero  danger  of  fas- 
cism. 

My  fellow  Americans,  please  hear 
me  today— and.  I  thank  you. 

D  1710 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilensor).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RCCXIROED  VOTE 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  95,  noes 
313.  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  239] 
AYES-95 


Arnhpr 

Gramm 

Myers- 

^*»Mn^m 

Orlsham 

Napier 

Bafalls 

Hagedom 

Nichols 

Barnard 

Hall  Ralph 

O'Brien 

Benedict 

Hall  Sam 

Oxley 

BevlU 

Banaen(ID) 

Parris 

BUley 

Hansen  (UT) 

QuiUen 

Bowen 

Hartnett 

Rhodes 

Brlnkley 

Hyde 

Roberts  (SD) 

BroyhiU 

Jeffries 

Robinson 

Burgener 

Jenkins 

Rogers 

BuUer 

Johnston 

Rousselot 

Campbell 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Chappell 

Lagomaislno 

Shaw 

Chappie 

L«tU 

Shelby 

Cheney 

Lee 

Shumway 

Coleman 

Loeffler 

Shuster 

Collins  (TX) 

Lott 

SUJander 

Conable 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeen 

Craig 

Lungren 

Smith  (AL) 

Crane,  Daniel 

Madigan 

Smith  (OR) 

Daniel.  Dan 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Daniel  R.  W. 

Martin  (NO 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Martin  (NY) 

Stangeland 

Doman 

Mcaory 

Stump 

Dreier 

McCoUum 

Taylor 

Edwards  (AL) 

McDonald 

Trible 

Emerson 

Miller  (OH) 

Wampler 

Erlenbom 

Montgomery 

Wtaitehurst 

Fields 

Moore 

Whitten 

Fllppo 

Moorhead 

Young  (PL) 

ForsyUie 

MotU 
NOES-313 

Addabbo 

Anthony 

Barnes 

Akaka 

Applegate 

BedeU 

AlbOKte 

Aspin 

Beilenson 

Alexander 

Atkinson 

Benjamin 

Anderson 

AuColn 

BenneU 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bereuter 

Annnnrio 

BaOey  (PA) 

Bethune 
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Btaoi 

OoodUng 

Pease 

BbichAm 

Gore 

Perkins 

Gradison 

Petri 

BofH 

Gray 

Pickle 

Botand 

Green 

Porter 

Bollinc 

Gregg 

Price 

Bon«r 

Guarinl 

Pritchard 

Bonior 

Gundennn 

PuraeU 

Bouquard 

Hall  (OH) 

RahaU 

Brauiz 

Railsback 

Brodhemd 

HammerBChmidt  Rangel 

Broomfield 

Hanoe 

Ratehford 

Brown  (CA) 

Harkin 

Regula 

Brown  (CO) 

Hatcher 

Reuas 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hawkins 

Richmond 

Byron 

He«^ler 

Rinaldo 

Cuman 

Hefner 

Rltter 

Cuney 

Heftel 

Roberts  (KS) 

CUibolm 

Hendon 

Rodlno 

ClMiwn 

Hertel 

Roe 

Ctay 

High  tower 

Roemer 

dinger 

Hller 

Rose 

CoaU 

Hlllls 

Rosenthal 

Coelho 

Holland 

Rostenkowski 

Collins  (IL) 

HoUenbeck 

Roth 

Conte 

Holt 

Roukema 

Conyera 

Hopkins 

Roybal 

Howard 

Russo 

Coufhlln 

Hoyer 

Sabo 

Coulter 

Huckaby 

Santini 

Coyne.  James 

Hughes 

Savage 

Coyne,  WUllam 

Hunter 

Sawyer 

Crociiett 

Hutto 

Scheuer 

D' Amours 

Ireland 

Schneider 

Oanlelaon 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

OMib 

Jeffords 

Schulze 

Davis 

Jones  (OK) 

Schumer 

de  la  Garza 

Jones  (TN) 

Seiberling 

Deckard 

Kastenmeler 

Sensenbrenner 

Dellums 

Kazen 

Shamansky 

OeNardls 

Kemp 

Sluuuion 

Derrick 

KUdee 

Sharp 

Derwinski 

Kogovsek 

Simon 

Dicks 

Kramer 

Skelton 

Dixon 

lantoe 

Smith  (lA) 

Donnelly 

Leach 

Smith  (NE) 

Dorian 

Leath 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dougherty 

LeBoutillier 

Smith  (PA) 

Dowdy 

Snowe 

Downey 

Leland 

Snyder 

Duncan 

Lent 

Solarz 

Dunn 

Levitas 

St  Germain 

Dwyer 

Livingston 

Stanton 

Dymally 

Long  (LA) 

Stark 

Dyson 

Lowry  (WA) 

Staton 

Early 

Lujan 

Stenholm 

Rrkart 

Luken 

Stokes 

F,drar 

Lundine 

Stratton 

Edwards  (CA) 

Markey 

Studds 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marks 

Swift 

Emery 

Marriott 

Synar 

English 

Martin  (IL) 

Tauke 

ErdahJ 

Matsui 

Tausin 

Ertel 

Mattox 

Traxler 

Evans  (DE) 

Mavroules 

Odall 

Evans  (OA) 

Mazzoll 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans (lA) 

McCloskey 

Vento 

Evans  (IN) 

McCurdy 

Volkmer 

Pary 

McDade 

Walgren 

FaaceU 

McEwen 

Walker 

Fazio 

McOrath 

Washington 

Penwick 

McHugh 

Watklns 

Perraro 

McKlnney 

Ftndley 

Mica 

Weaver 

Pish 

Michel 

Weber  (MN) 

Plthian 

Mikulski 

Weber  (OH) 

Plorlo 

Miller  (CA) 

Weiss 

Poglietu 

MineU 

White 

Poley 

MInish 

Whitley 

PDtd(MI) 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Whittaker 

Pord(TN) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

WUllanu  (MT) 

Fountain 

Moakley 

WUson 

Fowler 

Hoffett 

Winn 

Frank 

Molinari 

Wlrth 

R^enscl 

MoUohan 

WoU 

Pn»t 

Morrison 

Wolpe 

Fuqua 

Murphy 

WorUey 

Garcia 

Murtha 

Wright 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

Wyden 

Oeidenson 

Neal 

WyUe 

Gephardt 

Nelligan 

Tates 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

Yatron 

Gllman 

Nowak 

Young  (AK) 

Gingrich 

Oberstar 

Young  (MO) 

Oinn 

Obey 

Zablocki 

QUckman 

Ottlnger 

ZeferetU 

Goldwater 

PanetU 

Gonzalez 

Patterson 
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Ashbrook 

DingeU 

Fashayan 

Beard 

Fiedler 

Patmao 

Bonker 

Horton 

Paul 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Brown  (OH) 

Jones  (NO 

Peyser 

Burton.  John 

LaPalce 

Thomas 

Crane,  Philip 

Lewis 

Williams  (OH) 

Dannemeyer 

Long(MD) 

DaadUe 

Oakar 

D  1720 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Patman 
against. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  for.  with  Mr.  Horton 
against. 

Mr.  Paul  for,  with  Mr.  Lewis  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio  against. 

Mr.  TAUKE  and  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Ne- 
braska changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1730 

AMXNDMXITT  OrTKRED  BY  MR.  LUNGRKH 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lungrot:  Page 
3,  strilte  out  line  5  and  aU  that  follows 
through  line  9  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
That  subsection 

Page  8,  line  23,  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion mark  anci  the  period  which  follows. 

Page  8,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

"(7)  The  requirement  of  section  5  of  this 
Act  that  certain  voting  qualifications  or  pre- 
requisites to  voting,  or  standards,  practices 
or  procedures  not  be  enacted  or  sought  to 
be  administered  without  the  declaratory 
Judgment  described  in  ttiat  section  or  the 
submission  to  the  Attorney  General  de- 
scribed in  that  section  shall  continue  to 
apply,  with  respect  to  any  such  qusdiflca- 
tion,  prerequisite,  standard,  practice  or  pro- 
cedure that  arises  out  of  redistrictlng  and 
reapportionment  of  Congressional  districts 
or  the  State  legislature  based  on  the  1980 
census,  to  a  plaintiff  that  obtains  a  declara- 
tory juclgment  under  this  subsection  just  as 
though  such  declaratory  judgment  had  not 
been  so  obtained.". 

Mr.  LUNGREN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  rather  simple  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  2-year  effective 
date.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the  bill 
l>efore  us  has  within  it  a  bailout  provi- 
sion to  allow  Jurisdictions  under  the 
precise  criteria  we  have  established  to 
attempt  to  bail  out  after  they  have 
proven  a  good  record  for  10  years. 

However,  in  coming  forward  with 
the  committee  blU  we  threw  in  a  2- 
year    delay    before    any    jurisdiction 


would  be  able  to  apply.  So.  rather 
than  being  able  to  apply  in  1982  based 
on  their  record  from  1972,  that  is, 
when  the  current  sections  of  preclear- 
ance  expire,  the  jurisdictions,  no 
matter  how  good  their  record  had 
been  for  10  years,  would  be  unable  to 
do  so  for  a  2-year  period. 

When  we  first  discussed  this  in  sub- 
committee it  was  unclear  why  we 
needed  this  delay  until  some  brought 
up  the  fact  of  timely  redistrictlng. 
Many  of  us,  because  we  are  so  caught 
up  in  congressional  redistrictlng,  as- 
sumed that  all  redistrictlng  that  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  1980  census 
would^'  have  required  a  redistrictlng 
plan  to  be  submitted  and  placed  into 
effect  before  the  1982  expiration  date 
of  the  current  law.  However,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  a  number  of  members 
of  the  civil  rights  community  that  be- 
cause new  elections  will  not  take  place 
untU  after  1982  in  certain  other  legis- 
lative races  there  would  be  no  require- 
ment that  they  act  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  current  law. 

To  try  and  take  care  of  that,  my 
amendment  does  two  things.  One.  it 
would  eliminate  the  2-year  delay  in 
the  effective  date  and  would  permit 
jurisdictions  to  file  for  bailout  when 
the  provisions  of  the  current  law 
expire  in  August.  However,  in  its  place 
the  amendment  would  refuse  bailout 
for  all  submissions  arising  out  of  the 
redistrictlng  and  the  reapportionment 
of  congressional  and  States  districts 
based  on  the  1981  census.  In  other 
words,  the  jurisdiction  could  proceed 
to  attempt  to  bailout  except  with  re- 
spect to  any  redistrictlng  in  legislative 
races  that  would  be  pursuant  to  the 
1980  census.  Therefore,  the  require- 
ment for  preclearance  would  continue 
to  take  care  of  that  very  legitimate  ob- 
jection that  was  raised  by  a  number  of 
people  from  the  civil  rights  communi- 
ty. 

In  all  other  instances,  however,  bail- 
out would  proceed  immediately  in- 
stead of  causing  the  jurisdictions  to 
wait  for  2  more  years. 

I  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  way  to 
try  and  work  out  the  problems  that 
were  brought  up  during  ouj*  discus- 
sions In  subcommittee  and  committee, 
and  I  would  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee considered  these  alternatives- 
having  the  bill  become  effective 
almost  immediately,  or  have  a  2-year 
waiting  period.  After  due  consider- 
ation, and  after  testimony  from  previ- 
ous Assistant  Attorneys  General 
before  the  subcommittee,  the  Assist- 
ant Attorneys  General  in  charge  of 
civil  rights,  they  said,  they  advised  us 
that  it  would  be  important  to  have  a  2- 
year  waiting  period.  There  will  be  a 
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number  of  submissions  relating  to  re- 
apportionment and  redistrictlng  fol- 
lowing the  1980  census  and  a  review  of 
the  Justice  Department's  records  show 
these  submissions  will  continue  well 
past  the  census  itself. 

For  instance,  the  Department  had 
417  such  submissions  from  August  7, 
1975  to  December  31,  1979.  and  445 
submissions  of  that  type  from  January 
1.  1971.  to  August  6,  1975. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  jurisdictions  will  be 
eligible  to  file  for  bailout  under  this 
new  standard.  This  wUl  create  a  huge 
demand  on  the  resources  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  For  this  work  they 
have  a  budget  of  $1.5  miUlon  a  year 
and  14  employees. 

It  is  critical,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Department's  section  5  enforcement 
responsibilities  not  be  diminished  and 
the  2-year  delay  set  forth  in  the  bill 
will  achieve  the  necessary  balance  be- 
tween the  Department's  duty  to  en- 
force section  5  and  its  duty  to  repre- 
sent the  Federal  Government  in  these 
bailout  suits. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  communication  from  the  Jus- 
tice E>epartment  that  I  am  not  privy  to 
sajring  that  they  caimot  handle  these 
cases  when  this  bill  is  signed.  2  more 
years  are  necessary? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  came  from 
testimony  by  Drew  Days. 

Mr.  HYDE.  He  has  left  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  And 
Stanley  Pottinger. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Both  are  former  Assist- 
ant Attorneys  General,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  correct.  And  I  have  had  no  commu- 
nication whatsoever  from  the  present 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  have,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Department  would  be 
ready  to  administer  this  act  whenever 
it  is  amended.  This  delay  is  just  a  fur- 
ther delay  as  the  gentleman  has  so  re- 
sourcefully asserted. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  hope  he  would 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter,  if  he  has 
one.  I  would  suggest  that  the  two  wit- 
nesses I  refer  to  have  had  actual  expe- 
rience with  the  workload  resulting 
from  redistrictlng  and  reapportion- 
ment. Perhaps  the  current  administra- 
tion might  change  its  view  when  it  has 
had  more  experience. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

LUNGREN). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMXRDMEMT  OrPKRKD  BY  MR.  HARTmTT 

B4r.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HARTNIHT: 
Page  3,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  line  9  and  insert  in  lieu 
the  following: 

That  subsection 

Page  3.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  in  any  State  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  determination  tias  been 
made  under  sul>section  (b)  of  this  section  or 
in  any  political  subdivision  of  such  State" 
after  "separate  unit"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  8,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  whenever 
a  State  with  respect  to  which  no  prohibition 
set  forth  in  section  4(a)  based  upon  a  deter- 
mination made  under  section  4(b)  is  in 
effect  shall  enact  or  seek  to  administer  any 
voting  qualifications  or  prerequisites  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
with  respect  to  voting  different  from  that  in 
force  or  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1985  to  extend  the 
effect  of  (%rtain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes'  which  inserted  this  clause,"  after 
"November  1, 1972,". 

Mr.  HARTNETT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1740 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  not  seen  a  copy  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order 
has  l)een  reserved,  and  it  is  requested 
that  a  copy  of  the  amendment  be  pro- 
duced for  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnett)  additional 
copies?  

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
left  25  copies  at  the  desk  this  morning. 

I  apologize.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought 
I  provided  an  ample  number  of  copies. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  the  Clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  I  imderstood  the  Chair  to  say 
there  was  no  objection  to  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I  had  asked  that  there  be  no  objec- 
tion to  reading  the  amendment,  since 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
a  copy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  not  know  a  lot  about  law  but  I 
can  speak  to  my  colleagues  at  length 
about  justice. 

I  might  not  know  the  exact  true 
meaning  of  the  word  equality,  but  I 
can  tell  my  colleagues  about  fairness. 
And  my  colleagues  can  listen  to  my 
accent  and  I  guess  my  colleagues  know 
where  I  am  from.  I  am  from  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line.  So  I  guess  my 
colleagues  may  say  that  makes  me 
prejudiced. 

My  colleagues  must  feel  they  should 
keep  the  heel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  my  neck  to  see  that  I  shed 
my  prejudice,  my  bigotry. 

My  amendment  is  what  this  act  is  all 
at>out,  Mr.  Chairman.  Giving  to  all  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Nation  reassur- 
ance that  they  also  are  welcome  to  be 
enfranchised  and  have  their  ballot 
counted  and  be  able  to  register  to  vote. 

What  we  are  saying  to  our  black 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Montana  and 
Utah  and  Idaho  and  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  Washington,  we  are  not 
really  concerned  about  their  voting 
rights,  because  all  of  their  elected  offi- 
cials are  pure,  but  those  of  them  who 
hold  public  office  in  South  Carolina, 
as  the  distinguished  delegate  from 
Washington  referred  to  this  after- 
noon. "We  are  concerned  about 
yours." 

Well.  I  submit  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  black 
people  have  not  made  progress  in  this 
country  only  because  of  their  brethren 
in  the  South,  but  because  of  the  uni- 
fied effort  of  their  people  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  and  I 
am  asking  my  colleagues  to  make  all 
the  States  in  this  Nation  of  ours  come 
under  the  preclearance  section  so  that 
continued  progress  can  be  made. 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  argument 
against  my  amendment.  My  colleagues 
are  going  to  say.  "Oh,  but  it  will  cost  a 
lot."  My  colleagues  mean  we  spend  bil- 
lions for  defense  but  not  a  few  pennies 
for  voting  rights  and  civil  rights?  And 
my  colleagues  say  but  the  paperwork 
will  be  insurmountable. 

I  say  to  this  body  that  we  probably 
use  more  paper  in  Washington,  D.C., 
than  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  A  few  sheets  of  paper  to  keep 
someone  from  casting  a  ballot?  And 
my  colleagues  will  say  if  we  bring  all 
the  States  under  this  act  what  a  great 
burden  it  is  going  to  be  on  the  Justice 
Department. 

I  say  to  this  body  we  have  justly  ap- 
plied in  this  act  a  bailout  provision 
which  means  if  a  State  comes  imder 
the  act  and  submits  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment that  it  has  no  problems,  it 
will  be  from  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  shortly. 

But  in  those  States  where  they 
cannot  prove  they  are  pure,  where 
they  caimot  prove  they  are  not  dis- 
criminating, they  will  remain  under  it. 
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In  Massachusetts— we  have  heard  a 
lot  about  Massachusetts  this  after- 
noon—we do  not  know  how  many  mi- 
nority voters  there  are  because  they 
are  not  required  to  put  their  race  on 
their  voter  registration  card.  And  in 
Wisconsin,  the  great  independent  com- 
monwealth and  republic  of  Wisconsin, 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  prove  that  you 
are  over  18  years  of  age.  that  you 
reside  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  How 
does  one  know  what  minority  partici- 
pation is  in  the  great  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin? From  a  census  count,  from  an 
actual  count  of  minority  voters  at  the 
polling  place  and  on  the  record  books? 
I  am  saying  for  too  long  we  have  not 
brought  in  all  of  our  black  brothers 
and  sisters  across  this  country  and 
said  to  them.  "We  care  about  your 
vote,  too,"  and  in  Utah,  "We  care 
about  your  vote  in  Oregon  just  as  we 
care  about  your  brothers'  and  sisters' 
votes  in  South  Carolina.  We  want  you 
also  to  have  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  of  this  great  United  States  of 
America  so  that  you  know  that  no  one 
will  tamper  with  what  is  your  right  to 
cast  a  ballot  free  from  discrimination, 
free  from  harassment,  that  you  can 
walk  in  and  register  to  vote  and  look 
forward  to  some  day  holding  public 
office  in  a  State  which  exercises  no 
prejudice  and  no  bigotry." 

I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  I  want  to  hear  your  argu- 
ment when  you  take  this  podium  to 
tell  me  why  you  want  to  extend  the 
act  in  time,  but  not  in  boundary.  I 
want  to  extend  it  in  boundary  and  in 
geography.  I  want  the  same  minority 
member  in  South  Dakota  or  North 
Dakota  to  have  the  protection  that 
that  man  or  woman  in  South  Carolina 
or  North  Carolina  has.  And  the  gentle- 
man might  say  I  am  going  to  strength- 
en it  to  death. 

How  can  this  gentleman  strengthen 
a  law  to  death? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HARTifnr)  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hart- 
HETT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  going  to  be  really  interested  in  the 
argimient  that  is  going  to  be  put  forth 
by  those  of  my  colleagues  who  look 
down  their  noses  at  those  of  us  be- 
cause we  happen  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  cotton  fields.  All  of  you  are  privi- 
leged, but  we  are  not.  Tou  wiU  say  it  is 
too  costly,  you  will  say  it  does  not 
need  to  be  extended  l>ecause  we  are 
not  prejudiced.  Billions  for  defense, 
but  not  a  nickle  for  voting  rights  and 
civil  rights,  will  that  be  your  battle 
cry? 

There  will  be  paperwork.  But  will  it 
be  the  burden  of  the  courts  in  this 
great  biireaucracy  of  oturs?  If  you 
come  imder  and  prove  you  are  clean, 
under  the  baUout  provision  which  has 
so  Justly  been  inserted  in  this  bill,  that 


new  State  can  come  from  under  imme- 
diately, but  in  the  event  one  person, 
one  person,  was  being  discriminated 
against  in  his  right  to  register  and 
right  to  vote,  think  of  what  we  would 
be  doing  here  today  by  extending  this 
act  to  cover  all  50  States  of  this  great 
Nation.  We  would  be  assuring  that  one 
individual  we  are  concerned  about  his 
right. 

I  want  to  hear  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  teU  me  why  if  he  wants  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  voting 
rights,  which  ia  really  a  civil  right,  tell 
me  why  we  cannot  do  it  for  all  of  the 
Americans  in  this  country.  Tell  me 
why  we  cannot  extend  it  to  the  far  Pa- 
cific Ocean  all  the  way  from  the  pure 
South  Atlantic  coast.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know.  Tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  guaranteeing  voting  rights  and 
civil  rights  to  every  American,  not  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  different  geo- 
graphic district  or  area,  but  to  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  a  right  that  has 
Justly  been  given  to  my  people. 

I  want  to  share  that  right  with  the 
people  and  I  want  to  hear  the  argu- 
ment that  those  of  my  colleagues  are 
going  to  put  forth  Justifying  not 
strengthening  the  law. 

Mostly  we  pass  laws  that  are  so 
strong  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
them.  Now  we  want  one  that  is  not  so 
strong? 

Mr.  CONYi3lS.  Bflr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  in  a  minute. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  gentle- 
man's contribution  which  I  am  confi- 
dent will  be  meaningful  as  always. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  explain  to 
me.  I  want  the  gentleman  to  explain 
how  he  could  go  back  to  Michigan  and 
say  to  his  people,  "I  am  concerned 
about  the  minorities  in  South  Carolina 
but  not  so  in  Oregon.  I  am  not  worried 
about  them.  They  have  got  good  elect- 
ed officials  out  there.  They  wiU  take 
care  of  those  people  but  those  guys 
from  South  Carolina  we  cannot  trust 
them." 

I  am  concerned  about  the  minorities. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  it  is  time  that 
we  extended  this  right  to  minorities 
everywhere  in  this  country  and  I  for 
one,  one  poor  Member  from  South 
Carolina,  that  land  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice,  I  for  one  want  to  hear  the 
argument  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
put  forward  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenivkr) 
reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  withdraw  my  point  of  order  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Bftr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  tell  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Harthett) 
why  his  amendment  is  a  bad  one. 


His  amendment  is  a  bad  one  simply 
because  it  would  raise  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  of  the  validity  of  the 
entire  Voting  Rights  Act.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upheld  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1966, 
in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  against 
Katzenbach,  it  stated  that  the  section 
5  predearance  procedures  were  tai- 
lored precisely  to  meet  a  specific  prob- 
lem for  which  an  extensive  record  of 
evidence  had  been  amassed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  point  out  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  that  there  are  ju- 
risdictions outside  of  the  South  that 
are  covered  by  section  5  preclearance. 

There  are  more  people  residing  In 
New  York  City  who  are  covered  by  sec- 
tion 5  preclearance  than  in  the  entire 
State  of  South  Carolina.  The  gentle- 
man may  recall  that  the  election  for 
mayor,  and  city  council  members,  and 
other  city  officials  was  postponed  by 
order  of  the  Justice  Department  in  the 
courts  because  the  section  5  preclear- 
ance procedures  had  not  been  com- 
pUed  with. 

The  triggering  method  of  this  act 
has  nationwide  application  and  is  de- 
signed to  isolate  those  areas  where 
specific  problems  occur,  and  that  is 
why  certain  States  are  covered,  certain 
counties  are  covered  outside  of  cov- 
ered States. 

So.  it  is  not  a  discriminatory  act.  It 
does  apply  nationwide.  The  adoption 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  might 
make  the  Voting  Rights  Act  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  Katzenbach  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  j^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrieldlng. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
valuable  contribution  which  he  has 
made  to  this  act  and  to  many  other 
bills  that  have  come  under  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is  not 
saying  in  fact  when  the  court  ruled  13 
years  ago.  or  more  now,  that  there 
were  extraordinary  conditions  which 
existed  at  that  time  in  various  areas  of 
our  country?  Is  the  gentleman  not 
saying  now  that  that  situation  has  not 
clianged  and  probably  is  not  going  to 
change  for  10  years.  If  anything,  it  has 
remained  the  same  or  gotten  worse, 
but  in  other  areas  of  the  country  not 
covered  by  this  act,  it  has  probably 
gotten  better  when  in  fact  perhaps  in 
the  last  15  years  or  more  it  may  have 
gotten  worse  in  other  areas  of  the 
coimtry  which  have  never  been  cov- 
ered by  this  act  and  would  not  be  by 
granting  of  the  extension  or  true  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  cov- 
ering all  of  those  areas? 

Would  that  not  insure  it  would  never 
get  any  worse  and  always  be  good  in 
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those  areas  of.  the  coimtry  where  at 
that  time  an  extraordinary  situation 
did  not  exist? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Whether 
things  have  gotten  better  or  worse  is 
purely  a  subjective  determination,  and 
beauty  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

I  would  point  out  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  total  objections  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  section  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  have  taken  place  since  the 
last  extension  of  that  act  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  1975. 

The  record  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
amassed  in  17  days  of  hearings,  with 
over  100  witnesses,  very  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  the  extension 
of  this  act  with  the  triggering  method 
that  has  t>een  contained  in  the  act 
since  it  was  originally  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1965. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  could  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
give  me  the  percentage  of  minority  eli- 
gible registered  voters  versus  that  of 
white  registered  eligible  voters?  Does 
the  gentleman  have  that  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  we  do  not  even 
have  registration  in  most  of  its  areas. 
One  can  walk  in  and  vote  by  declaring 
that  he  is  over  18  years  old,  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin fpr  10  days. 

I  am  certain  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  and  other  States  do  not  have 
these  kinds  of  open  registration  proce- 
dures. They  work  quite  well. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  the  percentage  of  partici- 
pation of  minorities  versus  that  of 
white  majorities  in  the  election  proc- 
ess in  the  State  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  do  not 
have  those  statistics  off  the  top  of  my 
head.  But  in  terms  of  total  eUgible 
voters,  turnout  at  the  polls  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  with  our  registra- 
tion law,  we  ranked  fourth  or  fifth  in 
the  country  in  the  1980  Presidential 
election. 

Wisconsin  had  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  65-  to  68-percent 
turnout. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amedment. 

I  shall  not  consume  the  5  minutes. 

I  merely  want  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  actually  by  his  amend- 
ment completely  overturn  the  thrust 
of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  here. 

We  have  brought  forth  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  seeks  to  protect  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals in  those  areas  where  there 
has  been  a  history  of  discrimination. 
Where    evidence    has   been    amassed 


that  discrimination  existed  in  those 
areas  lielng  covered.  Then  we  included 
the  opportimity  for  those  areas  that 
have  been  covered  to  bail  out  if  they 
meet  certain  requirements. 

Now.  the  gentleman  would  say  let  us 
apply  this  nationwide.  Let  us  not  do 
something  that  is  capricious  and  im- 
constitutional.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  in  other  than  the  22  States  that 
are  covered  that  there  is  a  need  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

So  I  would  urge  my  friend  and  my 
colleague  to  consider  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  misappl}ring  the  resources  of 
the  Oovemment  other  than  where 
they  are  required. 

D  1800 

I  would  urge  the  gentleman  to  recog- 
nize that  it  was  not  intended  to  punish 
or  penalize  an  area  of  the  country  for 
anytiiing  other  than  the  fact  that 
there  were  those  who  were  being 
denied  a  basic  constitutional  right  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  this  act.  The 
reason  for  our  coming  l)efore  this  body 
to  extend  it  is  because  the  record  con- 
tinues to  reveal  discrimination  in 
those  areas.      

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

li4r.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  says  is  correct.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  as  the  chairman  of 
the  very  august  committee  in  bringing 
the  bill  to  the  floor  and  those  who 
helped  put  in  the  bailout  provision.  I 
commend  all  of  them. 

What  I  am  asking  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  under  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered,  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  would  be  brought 
under  the  bailout  provision  which  the 
gentleman  has  so  Justly  inserted  in 
this  bill,  they  could  immediately  t>ail 
out  if  they  could  prove  right  away 
that  no  discrimination  existed.  So  in 
effect  they  would  only  be  under  it  for 
a  short  period  of  time  if  no  discrimina- 
tion existed.  If  it  did,  however,  we 
would  then  be  bringing  additional 
States  under  where  discrimination 
does  exist  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  recognize  that  to  bring  them  imder 
and  to  impose  upon  them  this  kind  of 
nationwide  coverage  and  preclearance 
requirements  would  be  to  say  that  we 
had  evidence  without  any  hearings 
that  these  areas  should  be  covered. 
This,  I  am  sure,  the  gentleman  is  not 
seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.   I 


think  it  is  clear  that  extending  the 
preclearance  provisions  to  all  SO  States 
would  do  irreparable  harm  to  both  the 
bUl's  effectiveness  and  its  constitution- 
ality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  3112,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  believe  that 
this  bill,  which  received  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  provides  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  continue  the  protections  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  par- 
ticular, I  feel  it  is  essential  to  support 
the  section  5  preclearance  provisions 
of  the  committee  biU. 

In  its  16-year  history,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
important  civil  rights  legislation  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  Largely  because 
of  this  law,  registration  and  voting  by 
minority  citizens  has  increased  dra- 
maticaUy,  as  has  the  number  of  minor- 
ity elected  officials.  The  discriminato- 
ry practices  of  an  earlier  era  have  been 
largely  eradicated,  and  more  and  more 
Americans  are  being  given  a  real  op- 
portunity to  exercise  the  most  impor- 
tant right  and  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Nevertheless,  the  recurring  theme  in 
testimony  by  more  than  100  witnesses 
before  the  committee  was  that  threats 
to  the  political  equality  of  minorities 
continue  to  exist.  For  this  reason,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  Congress  ap- 
prove the  preclearance  provisions  of 
the  legislation  in  a  form  which  wiU 
make  them  effective  and  enforceable. 
The  committee  bill  provides  that 
form— it  requires  that  those  local  Ju- 
risdictions with  a  proven  history  of 
voting  discrimination  seek  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  approval  before 
making  changes  in  voting  laws. 

Extending  the  preclearance  provi- 
sions to  all  50  States  would  do  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  law's  effective- 
ness. Rather  than  making  enforce- 
ment more  equitable,  the  amendment 
before  the  House  would  make  the  bill 
largely  unenforceable.  In  this  time  of 
programmatic  and  budgetary  reduc- 
tions, the  Department  of  Justice 
simply  does  not  possess  the  resources 
to  consider  and  investigate  proposed 
voting  law  changes  in  every  local  juris- 
diction nationwide. 

The  preclearance  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  apply  to  local  govern- 
ments in  24  States  from  coast  to  coast; 
they  discriminate  against  no  State  or 
region.  If  indeed  the  encompassed  ju- 
risdictions can  demonstrate  that  they 
have  followed  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law,  then  this  bill  provides  a  fair 
method  for  them  to  obtain  exemption 
from  the  requirements.  Furthermore, 
any  other  States  which  are  found  to 
systematically  violate  the  voting 
rights    of    minorities    can    easily    be 
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brought  under  the  coverage  of  the 
predeanuice  provisions. 

Congress  has  an  opportunity  today 
to  extend  and  promote  the  progress 
and  justice  that  have  come  from  16 
years  of  protection  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  committee  provisions 
for  preclearance  provide  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  maximize  that  protec- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  amendment  and  support  the  pas- 
sage ofHJl.  3112. 

yit.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

BCr.  WEISS,  lix.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  to  commend  him. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  all  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

There  is  no  issue  more  fundamental 
to  the  continuation  of  our  democracy 
than  voting  rights.  This  distinguished 
body  is  now  deliberating  the  landmark 
legislation  which  guarantees  all  U.S. 
citizens  their  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments right  to  vote.  We  can  expect  op- 
position to  the  bill  before  us.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  argue  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3112  are  too  onerous, 
too  stringent,  that  standards  should 
be  relaxed.  They  attempt  to  weaken 
the  heart  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
section  5.  and  they  will  attempt  to 
weaken,  if  not  repeal  entirely,  the  bi- 
lingual provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  But  their  opposition  is  met  with 
the  facts  and  figures  that  should 
remind  all  of  us  that  voting  discrimi- 
nation in  the  United  States  is  a 
present  problem,  not  an  historical 
relic.  Their  opposition  is  met  with  my 
commitment  and  the  commitment  of  a 
majority  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  there  can  be  no  compro- 
mise, no  half-way  measures,  when  it 
comes  to  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
vote. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  indeed 
brought  the  right  to  vote  to  millions 
of  American  citizens.  It  has  outlawed 
literacy  tests,  poll  taxes,  English-only 
elections  and  intimidation  and  har- 
rassment  of  minority  voters.  The  act 
has  been  responsible  for  not  only  in- 
creasing minority  participation,  but 
for  increasing  minority  representation. 
In  1965,  there  were  about  100  bla«!k 
elected  officials  from  the  Deep  South. 
Today,  there  are  over  3,000.  This  is 
clearly  a  sign  of  success. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  these 
figures.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, there  is  only  one  black  from  a 
covered  State,  our  CoUeague  Mickey 
Leland  from  Texas.  There  is  not  a 
single  black  representative  from  South 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
siKippi.  There  is  not  a  single  black  who 
holds  a  statewide  office  in  the  United 
States  in  1981.  Many  of  the  3,000  black 
elected  officials  were  elected  from 
towns    where    the    black    population 


makes  up  80  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  about  1,000.  There  are  only  a 
few  blacks  who  hold  serious  policy- 
making positions  in  the  covered  juris- 
dictions. The  figures  seem  Impressive. 
In  many  respects  they  are  impressive. 
But  we  are  a  long  way  from  finished  in 
the  struggle  which  this  Congress 
began  so  valiantly  in  1965. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
oppose  the  Voting  Rights  Act  because 
they  say  it  singles  out  the  South.  But 
what  happened  several  weeks  ago  in 
my  own  city  of  New  York  reminded  all 
of  us  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
there  to  protect  minorities  wherever 
the  violation. 

When  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  in  1965,  it  was  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  blacks  who  had 
been  systematically,  often  violently, 
disenfranchised.  In  1975,  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  language  minority  citi- 
zens had  also  been  disenfranchised  by 
many  of  the  same  subtle  and  blatant 
forms  of  discrimination  that  ham- 
pered black  voting  strength.  Congress 
recognized  also  that  certain  citizens 
had  an  additional  burden  in  voting- 
many  of  them  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. And  so  we  enacted  bilingual  elec- 
tions for  Hispanics.  American  Indians, 
Asian  Americans,  and  Eskimos. 

Critics  of  bilingual  elections  are  fond 
of  saying,  "If  they  want  to  come  here, 
why  don't  they  learn  English?"  But 
can  we  really  ask  that  question  of  Nav- 
ajos  in  Arizona,  of  Eskimos  in  Alaska, 
of  Mexican  Americans  in  New  Mexico 
who  were  here  before  the  Mayflower 
landed  on  our  shores?  Can  we  ask  it  of 
Puerto  Ricans,  who  are  U.S.  citizens, 
one  and  all?  I  think  not. 

The  bilingual  election  provisions  do 
not  expire  until  1985  because  of  a  leg- 
islative drafting  error  that  occurred  in 
1975.  Critics  of  bilingual  elections 
have  suggested  that  we  wait  until  1985 
to  review  the  bilingual  provisions.  Let 
us  be  frank,  what  they  are  really 
saying  is:  Let  us  wait  until  1985  to 
repeal  these  provisions. 

I  have  been  vastly  impressed  by  the 
broad  support  for  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  from  individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  The  bill,  in- 
cluding the  bilingual  election  provi- 
sions, is  supported  by  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations, the  religious  community, 
labor,  women's  groups.  There  is,  from 
what  I  can  see,  no  organized  opposi- 
tion to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Sadly, 
the  opposition  comes  mainly  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

Unless  this  body  supports  H.R.  3112 
racial  and  language  minority  citizens 
in  the  United  States  will  be  thnist 
back  to  the  dark  ages  of  voting  dis- 
crimination that  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  move  away  from. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  in  doing  so.  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  voting  rights  for  all 
U.S.  citizens. 


Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
5  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  pro- 
vides that  any  covered  State  or  juris- 
diction that  wants  to  change  its  elec- 
tion procedures  must  submit  the 
change  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
approval.  The  amendment  before  us 
today  proposes  to  extend  this  provi- 
sion nationwide.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  to  make  this  provision 
extend  to  all  States.  It  would  be  arbi- 
trary, wasteful,  and  unenforceable  to 
attempt  such  a  move. 

It  would  be  arbitrary  because  pre- 
clearance was  devised  as  a  remedy  to  a 
specific  problem— the  problem  of  using 
a  test  or  device  to  allow  citizens  to 
vote.  Jurisdictions  that  must  comply 
are  those  that  used  tests  of  qualifica- 
tions to  allow  citizens  to  vote  in  the 
1964.  1968,  and  1972  Presidential  elec- 
tions, and  where  the  voter  registration 
and  turnout  in  those  elections  was  less 
than  50  percent.  This  remedy  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1966 
and  1980.  Also  on  the  basis  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  the  record 
of  violations  in  States  covered  by  the 
act  clearly  justified  the  use  of  pre- 
clearance. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in- 
herent in  the  application  of  this  provi- 
sion nationwide  is  the  constitutional- 
ity of  such  a  provision.  For  a  nation- 
wide preclearance  provision  to  be 
upheld  as  constitutional,  it  is  clear 
that  there  must  be  a  demonstration 
similar  to  the  cases  already  tested  in 
the  Supreme  Couj^. 

It  would  be  wasteful  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  protect  rights 
that  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
State  governments.  However,  if  a 
State  does  not  protect  this  right,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  that  each  citizen's 
individual  right  is  protected.  Through 
section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  protects  those 
rights  violated  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Section  5  is  intended  for  a  specific 
type  of  problem,  that  of  preventing 
the  use  of  discriminatory  devices  and 
tests.  Section  5  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  effectiveness  as  it  now 
exists.  Many  local  Jurisdictions  have 
made  attempts  to  replace  literacy  tests 
and  other  forms  of  voter  discrimina- 
tion. These  have  involved  changes  in 
redistricting,  at-large  elections,  annex- 
ations, runoff  requirements,  and  many 
other  means  to  prevent  minorities 
from  participating  fully  in  the  election 
process.  Over  800  of  the  proposed 
changes  have  been  blocked  since  1965 
because  of  section  5.  This  provision 
has  been  simple  and  expedient. 
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FlnaUy,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  section  5  nationwide  because  it 
is  unenforceable.  At  this  time,  pro- 
posed election  changes  are  submitted, 
with  backup  information,  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Within  60  to  120 
dasrs  of  a  decision  is  made  to  approve 
or  reject  the  change.  No  travel  is  re- 
quired and  there  are  no  hearings. 
Often  only  the  initial  submission  is  re- 
quired. The  Justice  Department  staff 
which  handles  voting  change  submis- 
sions under  section  5  is  small,  but  effi- 
cient. There  is  currently  no  backlog  of 
cases.  Application  of  section  5  nation- 
wide would  require  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  staff  and  funds  to  the  De- 
partment. Nationwide  coverage  would 
overwhelm  the  Department  making  it 
necessary  for  staff  to  divert  attention 
from  areas  with  a  demonstrated  need 
to  areas  which  have  not  been  shown  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote. 

In  the  next  few  years,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  strong  need  for  section  5. 
especially  with  the  1980  decennial 
census  forthcoming.  Redistricting  will 
be  occurring  in  many  States  and  op- 
portunities for  dilution  of  minority 
participation  will  increase.  Section  5 
will  insure  that  blacks  and  minorities 
have  access  to  the  electoral  process  of 
our  great  country.  I  cannot  support 
any  amendment  that  would  diminish 
the  most  effective  piece  of  legislation 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  in  the  past 
two  decades. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  It  is  very  pain- 
ful for  me  to  disagree  with  my 
valued  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  because  he  possesses  a 
rare  quality,  too  rare  in  this  Chamber, 
and  that  is  of  sincerity  and  willingness 
to  fight  for  something  he  believes  in 
no  matter  how  unpopular  it  is,  and 
certainly  the  view  the  gentleman  has 
expressed  here  is  unpopular,  but  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartwbtt)  is  willing  to  fight  for  his 
community,  for  his  State,  and  for 
what  he  believes  in.  If  we  all  had  that 
dedication  and  commitment,  this 
would  be  a  better  body  and  certainly  a 
better  country. 

But  notwithstanding,  I  think  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  this  amendment 
moves  in  the  wrong  direction.  Rather 
than  extending  preclearance,  which  is 
an  extreme  remedy,  we  should  be 
trying  to  limit  preclearance  only  to 
those  areas  where  a  history  of  voting 
rights  abuses  can  be  shown.  Now,  that 
history  has  not  been  shown  and  ought 
not  to  be  presumed  in  places  outside 
of  where  it  presently  applies. 

The  thrust  of  our  efforts  should  be 
to  eliminate,  emancipate  counties  and 
States  from  the  burden,  and  it  is  a 
burden,  not  a  burden  in  time  or  effort, 
but  there  is  a  stigma  attached  to 
having  to  get  permission  to  change 
your  election  laws;  but  I  suggest  that 
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to  make  the  preclearance  section  na- 
tionwide would  kill  the  bill.  That 
would  truly  gut  the  bill,  because  the 
submissions  from  every  village, 
county,  township,  hamlet.  State  or 
parish  in  the  country,  would  over- 
whelm the  Justice  Department. 

So  first  of  all.  it  would  be  absolutely 
unadministerable  and,  therefore, 
would  render  the  act  a  nullity. 

The  preclearance  sections  have  done 
some  good.  There  are  voting  rights 
abuses  that  are  persistent  and  perni- 
cious; but  we  should  isolate  those 
areas,  make  them  comply,  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  pre- 
clearance section,  not  take  the  pre- 
clearance process,  which  is  extreme 
and  spread  it  across  the  Nation,  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Second,  the  only  reason  preclear- 
ance is  constitutional,  as  the  court  has 
told  us  in  Katzenbach  against  Morgan, 
is  because  it  is  an  extreme  response  to 
an  extreme  situation;  namely,  the  use 
of  tests  or  devices  which  barred  mi- 
norities from  the  electoral  process. 
There  would  be  no  constitutional  basis 
in  Miiuiesota.  in  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  or  other  noncovered  jurisdic- 
tions for  making  those  jurisdictions 
preclear  their  election  law  changes. 

I  understand  what  motivates  the 
gentleman.  The  ideal  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  is  more  violated  than 
observed,  it  seems  to  me,  in  many  of 
our  actions;  but  what  he  proposes 
would  be  unconstitutional,  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  would  l>e  unwise.  Let  us  move  in 
the  other  direction.  Let  us  help  coun- 
ties bail  out.  Let  us  help  States  bail 
out.  Let  us  not  impose  this  extreme 
burden  where  it  does  not  belong. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  honored  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  would  just  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  was  the  driv- 
ing force,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  in  having  the  bailout 
provision  inserted  in  the  bill  and  I 
commend  both  gentlemen  for  that. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  or  ask,  the 
court  that  ruled  for  15  or  more  years 
ago  that  extraordinary  conditions 
then  existed  in  South  Carolina  cannot 
prove  to  me  now  that  those  same  ex- 
traordinary conditions  exist  in  South 
Carolina  and  do  not  elsewhere.  Fifty- 
five  percent  of  my  eligible  blacks  are 
registered  to  vote,  60  percent  of  my 
whites;  so  it  is  a  very  close  ratio  of  eli- 
gible blacks  to  whites  that  are  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
do  not  think  that  that  condition  exists 
any  longer  in  South  Carolina  any 
more  than  I  think  it  exists  in  Oregon. 
We  would  be  starting  from  square  one 
if  we  made  this  law  applicable  to  all  50 
States  and  then  we  could  all  take  our 
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turns  in  bailing  out  under  the  provi- 
sion which  we  have  put  into  the  act. 

Mr.  HYDE.  WeU.  the  act  is  applica- 
ble to  the  entire  country  if  you  want 
to  bring  a  court  action.  It  is  preclear- 
ance that  is  not  applicable:  but  if 
under  section  3(c)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  abuse  occurs,  you  can  go 
into  a  court,  get  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment, get  preclearance  mandated,  as 
they  did  in  Pensacola,  Pla.,  this 
winter,  to  a  jurisdiction  that  was  not 
under  the  act;  but  to  require  preclear- 
ance of  everybody  is  to  destroy  the 
act.  It  is  a  useful  act.  It  is  a  good  act. 
We  should  move  in  the  other  direction 
and  isolate  the  areas  that  ought  to 
have  preclearance,  not  spread  it  across 
the  country  where  it  would  be  unen- 
forceable. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fairest 
amendment  that  has  been  submitted 
on  this  floor  today:  it  makes  sense.  It 
speaks  with  logic  and  the  only  objec- 
tion that  I  have  heard  is  the  fact  thpt 
it  will  mean  the  Justice  Department 
will  have  a  little  more  work  to  do. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  this.  It 
simply  says  that  every  State  in  the 
United  States  wiU  be  treated  exactly 
the  same,  that  we  will  again  have 
equality  in  these  United  States,  once 
and  for  all. 

Now,  I  heard  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  say  that  one  big  problem 
is  that  we  have  discrimination  in 
America.  Do  you  Icnow  why  Texas  is 
under  this  act?  The  word  "discrimina- 
tion" did  not  come  up.  Texas  was  not 
under  it  in  1964.  Texas  was  not  under 
it  in  1965. 

In  1975  the  law  made  a  statement 
that  if  you  have  5  percent  of  your  pop- 
ulation that  is  of  a  single  language  mi- 
nority group  and  it  com[>oses  more 
than  5  percent  of  your  population, 
then  everybody  in  the  State  gets  to 
come  under  this  act. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  has  done 
to  us  down  in  my  State.  We  have  had 
16,208  of  these  cases  that  we  have  had 
to  file.  Of  those  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment only  objected  to  130.  Now,  that 
does  not  look  like  a  State  that  is 
trying  to  abuse  the  law  or  cause  trou- 
ble. Only  one  case  is  reviewed  every 
time  we  had  123  that  were  accepted. 

I  have  heard  so  much  about  what 
was  the  original  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Well,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  voter 
registration.  Now,  we  do  not  have  a 
system  in  Texas  like  they  have  in  Wis- 
consin. That  does  not  soimd  like  a 
system.  It  sounds  Idnd  of  like  mob 
voting.  In  Wisconsin  they  just  walk  in 
the  door  and  vote;  but  I  wUl  tell  you. 
where  you  have  registration  in  Texas, 
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our  system  is  pretty  good.  All  you  do  is 
mail  in  a  postcard  the  first  day  you 
arrive  and  In  30  days  you  can  vote; 
that  is  the  system  and  it  works. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  actively  we 
vote  down  in  Texas,  because  people 
talk  about  does  everybody  vote?  In  my 
congressional  district  we  had  275.234 
people  vote  last  time.  275,000.  In  the 
average  Texas  district  we  had  189.000 
voters  who  voted  in  1980. 

I  called  for  research  on  districts  that 
need  help  aroimd  the  country.  I  asked 
are  there  districts  around  America 
where  they  do  not  vote?  There  is  a  dis- 
trict up  here  in  New  York  named  the 
21st  District  that  had  32.000  people 
vote.  There  is  a  district  over  in  New 
York  caUed  the  12th  that  had  40.000 
people  vote.  Out  there  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois,  they  had  94,000. 
There  were  87,000  in  Michigan's  13th 
District. 

D  1810 

Now,  what  I  am  saying  is.  Where 
these  districts  only  have  80,000  voters, 
why  should  they  be  advising  us  down 
in  my  district  in  Texas  where  we  have 
275,000  people  voting?  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  one  thing  that  keeps 
coming  back.  Remember  there  are 
only  nine  States  that  are  mandated 
for  full  coverage  under  this  law.  Only 
nine  States  are  subject  to  the  benefits 
this  act  is  providing.  There  are  14 
States  that  are  given  partial  coverage. 
What  gets  me  is— and  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  sajring  that 
there  are  some  people  speaking  in  a 
sanctimonious  voice— here  you  get  a 
chance  to  speak  with  clarity,  a  chance 
to  show  how  fair  you  are.  If  you  are 
from  one  of  those  27  States  that  does 
not  have  the  requirements  of  this  law, 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  when  he  says  that  he  wants 
to  extend  the  full  benefits  everywhere. 
In  California,  which  is  a  great  State, 
there  are  four  little  counties  named 
Kings.  Merced.  Monterey,  and  Yuma. 
Let  us  broaden  the  base  for  all  Califor- 
nia. 

In  Massachusetts  they  have  Sand- 
wichtown,  Shirleytown.  Sunderland- 
town,  but  I  never  saw  Boston  covered 
under  it.  I  looked  out  there  in  States 
like  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia—metropolitan States,  but  not  in- 
cluded. 

Take  Michigan,  only  one  town  was 
covered  in  Michigan,  a  town  called 
Buena  Vista  Township. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  There  are  two  town- 
ships covered  in  Michigan.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  am  de- 
lighted. WiU  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  the  other  one  is? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  other  one's 
name  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  one 
in  one  Democratic  Member's  district 


and  one  in  one  Republican  Member's 
district. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  want  all 
the  rest  of  the  towns  in  Bflchigan  to 
Join  us.  too. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Texas.  I  would  like  to 
ask.  he  referred  to  the  numbers  of  reg- 
istered voters  In  his  district.  Can  he 
tell  me  how  many  actually  registered? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Registered, 
I  do  not  know  actually.  I  know  how 
many  voted. 

Mr.  LEIiAND.  How  many  voted? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  people 
that  voted  in  1980  In  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  were  275,234. 

Mr.  LELAND.  How  many  of  those 
people  voting  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict were  minority? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  We  do  not 
keep  that  classification  in  our  district. 
EXrerybody  is  plain  American:  we  treat 
them  all  alike,  whether  they  are  Irish 
or  whatever. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Is  the  gentleman  fa- 
miliar with  his  district  in  terms  of  the 
separation  of  minorities,  categories? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartitxtt  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  who 
brought  this  excellent  amendment  to 
the  floor.  

Mr.  HARTNETT.  The  gentleman 
and  I  have  listened  very  carefully  this 
afternoon,  and  other  than  the  objec- 
tion of  its  causing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment a  little  additional  work,  and 
other  than  the  objection  that  it  may 
be  a  little  paperwork  and  It  may  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  if  it  were  en- 
acted nationwide— after  all,  we  all  took 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
and  so  forth— has  the  gentleman 
heard  any  other  objections  to  making 
this  law  nationwide  other  than  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  1  thank  the 
gentleman.  If  I  could  first  answer  this, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  offered  a  con- 
structive amendment  on  the  floor,  Mr. 
BuTLDt  of  Virginia,  and  he  said.  "Let's 
have  voting  rights  issues  tried  by 
courts  throughout  the  country."  This 
bill  narrows  this  thing  down  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  it  never 
affects  the  27  States  excluded  in  the 
bill.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  raised 
a  real  fundamental  point  about  the 
fairness  that  we  have  overlooked  here 
this  afternoon  with  other  amend- 
ments. The  gentleman's  amendment 
would  completely  clarify  and  expand 


the  bill  to  aUow  aU  States  to  parUd- 
pate  and  share  eqiially  as  we  have  lis- 
tened to  them  wanting  to  broaden 
these  benefits  of  the  act. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

JAi.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  get  a 
feeling,  a  sort  of  vibration,  that  my 
friend  in  the  well  is  opposed  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  That  cer- 
tainly is  right. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  not  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  further  that  opposition  by 
making  it  unenforceable? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  have  read 
the  Constitution.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
This  Chamber  is  full  of  lawyers,  but  I 
would  think  they  would  treat  all 
States  exactly  equal,  perfectly  equal. 
We  have  a  situation  where  9  States 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  are  bur- 
dened with  all  its  paperwork;  14  States 
share  partial  treatment;  27  States  get 
a  free  ride.  I  am  convinced  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  vote  in  fairness 
and  equity  for  all  50  States  to  partici- 
pate and  share  voting  rights  equally. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  my  friend  would  Join 
us  in  trying  to  narrow  that  list,  pre- 
clear  untU  we  finally  got  down  to  zero 
In  this  country  rather  than  trying  to 
extend  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific  

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  there  are  two  ways  to 
balance  this  bill.  One  is  to  ball  States 
out,  one  is  to  ball  States  in.  If  we 
cannot  ball  States  out,  let  us  Join  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and 
bail  everybody  from  the  other  States 
in. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  wlU  not  take  the  5  min- 
utes. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  detected, 
as  he  was  addressing  the  House  a  great 
deal  of  sincerity.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  him  that  I  can  understand  his 
frustration.  The  fact  is,  as  a  New 
Yorker,  as  one  who,  as  I  said  on  Friday 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  was  a 
product  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I 
was  elected  in  1965  in  the  district,  an 
assembly  district,  or  as  the  gentleman 
would  probably  term  it,  a  House  of 
Representatives  seat  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  Prior  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  that  would  have  been  impossible. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  we  face, 
all  of  us  here,  and  I  think  we  are  as 
equally  guilty  as  the  State  legislatures 
and  everybody  else.  I  think  our  basic 
problem  as  elected  officials,  especially 
at  the  legislative  end.  is  that  we  all 
look  to  protect  ourselves.  There  is  not 
a  difference,  whether  they  are  in 
South  Carolina  or  In  the  State  of  New 
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York.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  reapportionment  we  Just  went 
through  in  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  was  held  up— 
probably  the  first  time  in  my  knowl- 
edge that  an  election  was  held  up.  I 
know  there  are  many  members  of  leg- 
islative bodies  who  iiave  good  inten- 
tions, and  they  would  like  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  minorities.  They  may 
not  be  minorities  but  they  want  tp  do 
the  right  thing.  But,  when  it  comes  to 
reapportioning.  I  do  not  care  who  they 
are,  we  are  all  going  to  look  to  protect 
that  which  we  have. 

So,  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  as  it  pertains  to 
his  frustration  as  a  southerner,  is  one 
that  I  can  understand. 

However,  the  proof,  as  I  said  during 
the  course  of  my  last  discussion  on 
this  floor  earlier  today,  is  that  it  Is  the 
number  of  people  who  {u;tually  get 
elected.  It  is  not  what  we  say  here,  you 
and  I,  it  is  the  number  of  people  in  the 
various  legislative  bodies  throughout 
the  country,  whether  they  be  in  South 
Carolina  or  whether  they  be  in  my 
State,  the  State  of  New  York,  that  are 
going  to  sit  in  those  bodies  as  equals, 
and  the  numbers  sometimes  do  not 
prove  out  what  they  should  be  accord- 
ing to  the  percentile  of  the  people  who 
live  within  those  States.  I  think  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  those  areas 
where  we  luiow  that  this  is  talcing 
place,  the  county  of  the  Bronx,  the 
county  of  Manhattan,  or  New  York 
County,  the  county  of  Kings,  or 
Brookljrn.  these  are  three  counties 
that  have  in  the  last  reapportionment 
proven  that  they  reapportioned  in  a 
fashion  and  way  that  was  discrimina- 
tory against  minorities.  I  say  this  to 
the  gentleman  because  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant. We  are  all  elected  officials, 
and  I  Just  think  we  try  to  protect  our- 
selves, but  I  can  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's frustration. 

But,  I  would  hope  that  in  his  State 
as  well  as  my  State,  that  all  people 
have  a  chance  to  represent  and  serve. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  would  say  to  him  that  in  my 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which  is  a 
small  State,  we  have,  in  proportion  to 
our  black  population,  more  members 
of  our  State  representatives  than 
there  are  minority  Members  of  this 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  so  we 
have  made  great  strides.  Perhaps  this 
can  be  attributed  to  this  act,  but  what 
I  am  saying  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  committee  held  no  inves- 
tigative hearings  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  They  only  assimied  that  in 
South  Carolina  the  condition  which 
existed  15  years  ago  still  exists,  and 


they  had  no  hearings  to  investigate 
whether  or  not  those  conditions  pres- 
ently exist.  Other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, I  want  to  guarantee  to  everybody 
across  this  country,  those  conditions 
will  not  exist  without  the  Federal 
courts  doing  something  about  them. 

D  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hart- 

NETT). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  One  hundred  and  nine  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEHSIIZIIT  OrrERKD  BY  MR.  BUTLKB 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  (Jlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Butler:  Page 
5,  line  23,  insert  "and  has  not  been  with- 
drawn by  the  Attorney  General"  after 
"court"  but  before  the  close  parenthesis. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
the  hour  is  late.  I  am  reluctant  to  tres- 
pass further  upon  the  time  of  the 
Members,  but  I  feel  some  responsibil- 
ity to  the  State  I  represent  to  at  least 
point  out  the  errors  in  this  bill,  the 
errors  which  are  being  imposed  upon 
my  State,  among  others. 

This  is  a  simple  amendment.  As  the 
Members  know,  the  bill  provides  that 
a  declaratory  Judgment  shall  issue 
only  if  the  court  "determines  that 
during  the  10  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action"  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  not  interposed  any  objection. 

This  is  the  requirement.  That  is  the 
condition,  further  qualified  by  the 
words,  "that  has  not  been  overturned 
by  a  final  judgment  of  a  court." 

Now,  I  would  add  the  words,  "and 
has  not  been  withdrawn  by  the  Attor- 
ney General." 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  the  intention 
to  put  this  in  the  bill.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  page  42  of  the 
committee  report,  and  I  quote: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  absence 
of  objections  which  have  not  been  set  aside 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  District  Court 
or  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General  is  an 
essential  criterion  for  bailout. 

Now,  let  me  read  that  to  the  Mem- 
bers again.  The  following  is  in  the 
committee  report: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  absence 
of  objections  which  have  not  been  set  aside 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  District  Court 
or  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney  General  is  an 
essential  criterion  for  bailout. 


Now,  what  we  have  in  the  bill  is  that 
one  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  not  interposed  any 
objection  that  has  not  been  over- 
turned by  a  final  judgment,  but  what 
is  in  the  report  about  being  withdrawn 
by  the  Attorney  General  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  asking  the 
Members  to  do  today  is  to  put  in  the 
bill  what  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  language  is  in  the  bill,  and  we 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  seeldng  is  in  the  bill, 
but  in  seeking  to  insert  this  language, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  believe, 
woidd  confuse  the  issue. 

There  are  two  types  of  withdrawals 
issued  by  the  Justice  Department 
under  the  act.  Under  the  first,  the  ju- 
risdiction submits  a  request  for  recon- 
sideration of  an  objection  within  10 
days  after  the  objection  has  been 
interposed.  The  reconsideration  re- 
quest is  filed  under  Justice  Depart- 
ment procedures  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  new  information  which  the 
Jurisdiction  believes  should  lead  the 
E>epartment  to  reconsider.  If  the  De- 
partment agrees,  the  objection  is  with- 
drawn and  is  treated  as  if  it  had  never 
been  interposed.  In  other  words,  it  is 
an  objection  that  has  been  withdrawn; 
it  can  be  treated  as  if  it  had  never 
been  interposed,  and  it  would  not  be  a 
bar  to  bailout. 

If,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
objection  is  interposed  and  then  the 
jurisdiction  alters  the  voting  change  to 
conform  to  the  Department's  objec- 
tion and  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  object;  the  objection  has  not  been 
withdrawn.  The  previous  objection  has 
not  been  withdrawn  and  will  be  a  bar 
to  bailout  under  this  new  bailout 
standard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  fair  and 
reasonable,  because  the  Jurisdiction 
has  proposed  a  discriminatory  change 
that  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  expla- 
nation, and,  of  course,  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  satisfjring  what  I  wanted 
to  put  in  the  bill;  that  is  that  it  has 
not  been  withdrawn  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

Now,  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  when  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  withdraw  it,  then  it  is  not  with- 
drawn, and  I  cannot  argue  with  that. 
But  if  the  Attorney  General  has  in 
fact  withdrawn  it,  is  that  not  a  situa- 
tion where  the  act  has  been  complied 
with,   and  is  it  not   unfair  that  we 
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should  not  penalize  that  Jurisdiction 
by  requiring  10  more  years  of  adminis- 
trative preclearance? 

I  am  not  trying  to  cripple  the  act. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  in  the 
full  committee  we  had  no  opportunity 
to  really  review  this  question.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  as  a  member  of  this 
committee  or  a  Member  of  this  body 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  raise  this 
sort  of  question,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
House  for  not  taking  care  of  it  before. 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  should  take 
care  of  in  the  committee. 

But  clearly.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  withdrawn  its  objection, 
then  the  reason  for  the  objection  is 
gone,  and  the  penalty  should  not  be 
imposed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist  that  the 
amendment  is  well  taken  and  is  entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  report. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  if  the  objection  is  withdrawn 
there  is  no  violation,  and  the  objection 
would  not  bar  the  bailout. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMmDiairT  offered  by  mr.  butler 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Butler:  Page 
5,  Une  24,  insert  "(except  a  submission  that 
has  been  abandoned,  withdrawn,  or  effec- 
tively superseded  by  acceptable  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
making  such  submission)". 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  apologize  to  the  House  for  tres- 
passing further  on  the  time  of  the 
Members,  but  this  amendment  comes 
very  close  to  a  problem  in  my  State 
and  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  perform- 
ing my  duty  if  I  did  not  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  make  this  change  in  the  law. 

What  has  happened  in  Virginia  is 
that  the  Virginia  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  have  passed  their  redistrict- 
ing  legislation,  have  submitted  it  in  its 
entirety,  as  they  have  always  done, 
and  have  had  an  objection  interposed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  representatives  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  met  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  received  its  complaints, 
the  general  assembly  was  reconvened, 
the  redistricting  legislation  was  reen- 
acted  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  there  are  no 
present  objections  to  those  redistrict- 
ings. 

However,  that  first  objection  stUl 
stands.  If  that  objection  still  stands, 
then  it  will  be  10  years,  after  17  previ- 
ous years  under  the  act,  before  the 
State  of  Virginia  can  become  eligible 
to  be  relieved  from  the  burdens  of  pre- 
clearance. 
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The  performance  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  been  exemplary.  So  far  as  I 
know,  these  are  the  only  two  disquali- 
fying objections  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  they  have  been  corrected. 

What  this  amendment  would  pro- 
pose is.  as  my  colleagues  know,  and  as 
I  read  previously,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al has  not  interposed  any  objection 
and  no  declaratory  judgment  has  been 
entered  under  section  5  with  respect  to 
any  submission.  I  would  now  qualify 
that  language  with  the  following  lan- 
guage: "except  a  submission  that  has 
been  abandoned,  withdrawn,  or  effec- 
tively superseded  by  acceptable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  making  such  submission." 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  State 
which  receives  the  objection  and  Im- 
mediately accedes  to  the  objection  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  ought  not 
to  be  penalized  for  10  years  thereafter. 
That  Is  the  effect  this  bill  would  have 
on  the  State  of  Virginia  unless  my 
amendment  is  accepted. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  imderstand  the  message  from  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Virginia.  He 
refers  to  the  two  objections  lodged  re- 
cently against  Virginia's  1980  redis- 
tricting plan  as  the  sole  factor  pre- 
venting an  otherwise  clean  Virginia 
from  escaping  the  burden  of  section  5 
preclearance  until  1991.  However,  the 
gentleman  fails  to  mention  that  a 
similar  redistricting  plan  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Justice  Department  in  1971 
and  objected  to.  The  issue  in  1971  was 
the  same  North-South  line  through 
Norfolk  that  the  Justice  Department 
opposed  this  year.  Indeed,  in  its  1981 
letter  of  objection  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment specifically  referred  to  its  earlier 
objection  to  the  same  plan. 

So  one  must  question  the  innocence 
of  a  Jurisdiction  submitting  the  same 
plan  10  years  ago. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  section 
5  objection  criterion  is  but  one  part  of 
the  whole  picture  and  should  not  be 
looked  upon  or  looked  at  in  Isolation. 
For  example,  one  of  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  new  bailout  formula  is 
that  the  jurisdiction  make  construc- 
tive efforts  to  eliminate  intimidation 
and  harassment,  and  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  minority  partici- 
pation in  registration  and  voting. 

I  think  I  also  ought  to  point  out  that 
these  objections  are  not  entered  light- 
ly. Each  objection  goes  through  many 
levels  of  review  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  is  considered  carefully, 
often  entered  only  after  long  negotia- 
tion with  the  submitting  Jurisdiction. 
Indeed,  Drew  Days,  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  testified  to  the  time  spent 
providing  advice  to  jurisdictions  prior 
to  receiving  any  submissions.  A  juris- 
diction   need   not   submit    a   change 


blindly,  but  can  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Justice  Department's  advice  and 
assistance  in  whatever  amount  the  Ju- 
risdiction desires. 

I  would  hope  in  the  future  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  other  States  would 
always  take  advantage  of  this  long 
period  of  negotiation  and  this  assist- 
ance and  not  get  caught  with  an  objec- 
tion on  something  that  could  have 
been  cured  before  the  submission  is 
made  because  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Department  of  Justice 
objects  very,  very  reluctantly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Of 
course  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  appreciate  his  ref- 
erence to  the  1971  redistricting  deci- 
sion and  its  lines.  I  am  told  that  the 
objection  was  withdrawn. 

The  gentleman  realizes  that  that 
controversy  disappeared  in  the  litiga- 
tion over  the  one-man,  one-vote  ques- 
tion and  went  into  the  Federal  court. 
But  that  was  in  1971.  That  was  10 
years  ago. 

I  insist  that  the  record  of  my  State 
is  an  exemplary  one.  and  if  the  gentle- 
man from  California  will  recognize 
that  this  is  the  same  line  I  applied 
twice,  and  that  those  are  the  only  ob- 
jections in  a  10-year  period,  that  we 
have  complied  and  our  State  has  com- 
plied with  the  submissions.  We  have 
had  the  leadership,  we  have  done 
what  was  expected  of  us,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia quickly  complied  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Perhaps  they  were  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  confronted  with  an 
election  this  fall,  and  they  really  had 
no  alternative  to  argue  whether  it  was 
a  right  objection  or  a  wrong  objection, 
but  they  did  comply.  The  general  as- 
sembly met  promptly  and  adopted  ac- 
ceptable lines. 

On  the  basis  of  that  sort  of  conduct 
we  are  still  to  be  penalized  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
bailout  is  meaningful  under  those  cir- 
cumstances and  I  would  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  love  to  go  over  the  history  of 
Virginia  since  1965  with  reference  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  and  I  suppose  I 
will  after  we  finish  with  this  legisla- 
tion. But  if  this  objection  were  to  be 
excused  in  bailout  considerations,  we 
would  be  encouraging  violations  of  the 
law. 

What  is  so  blatant  about  this  par- 
ticular exception  that  is  paraded 
before  us  \s  that  it  is  the  same  viola- 
tion 10  years  apart,  the  same  violation 
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of  trying  to  redraw  district  lines  de- 
priving tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
that  State  from  the  right  that  the 
State  was  already  warned  against  vio- 
lating, and  here  they  come  back  again 
with  the  same  violation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Butler). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Butler) 
there  were— ayes  18.  noes.  27. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMXiniifxirT  ormED  bt  mr.  collixs  op  texas 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  COLLINS  of 
Texas:  Page  4,  line  8,  insert  "the  Oovem- 
ment  has  failed  to  disprove  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  the  contention  of  the 
plaintiff  that"  after  "determines  that". 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  can  well  understand  how  some 
of  you  get  restless.  But  I  want  to 
remind  you  if  you  are  from  one  of 
those  nine  States  you  would  under- 
stand why  we  ask  for  equity. 

This  amendment  strictly  places  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  Government 
instead  of  on  the  defending  local  juris- 
diction. As  I  was  saying,  you  some- 
times get  restless  as  we  bring  in  these 
amendments,  but  you  have  no  idea 
how  restless  you  get  if  you  are  one  of 
those  nine  States  that  have  to  live 
with  this  Voting  Rights  Act.  Texas 
simply  went  under  it  because  5  percent 
of  the  people  in  our  State  happen  to 
be  of  Latin  American  origin.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  these  people  have  a 
historic  minority  background,  so  in 
1975  our  State  went  under  this. 

Now,  what  we  are  asking  here  is  why 
should  the  State  jurisdiction,  because 
many  came  from  a  neighbor  country, 
they  did  not  ever  say  Texas  had  ever 
discriminated;  the  law  said  because  5 
percent  of  them  there  were  of  Mexi- 
can American  ancestry  or  Hispanic, 
whichever  it  was.  that  we  have  the 
burden  of  proof  on  us  to  prove  no  dis- 
crimination. 

Suppose  you  are  out  here  and  you 
live  in  a  little  county  and  you  are  re- 
quired to  go  up  and  defend  against  the 
U.S.  Government.  You  have  very,  very 
limited  resoivces  with  your  county  at- 
torney that  is  representing  you.  Or 
suppose  you  are  a  small  school  board. 
All  you  have  is  one  little  attorney  rep- 
resenting you,  and  here  is  the  tremen- 
dous Justice  Department. 

In  all  fairness,  in  all  fairness,  the 
burden  ought  to  be  on  the  Federal 
Government,  Just  as  it  is  on  any  type 
of  trial  where  the  normal  case  pro- 
ceeds. This  is  a  case  where  we  have  a 
Voting  Rights  Act,  where  it  is  unfairly 
burdened  on  only  nine  States.  We  turn 
around  and.  in  addition  to  putting  the 
overloaded  burden  on  them,  we  say 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  up  to  them 
to  prove  their  innocence. 


Maybe  the  issue  goes  to  trial.  If  the 
Government  accused  you  of  murder, 
the  Government  would  prove  the  case, 
the  Government  would  have  the 
burden  of  proof  in  the  case,  but  here 
they  go  in  there  and  they  accuse  some 
community  of  some  type  of  discimina- 
tion.  I  want  to  remind  you  again  that 
our  record  in  Texas  is  excellent.  We 
have  gone  in  with  16.208  cases  and 
only  130  have  even  had  objections  to 
them. 
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I  cannot  understand  why  the  act 
ever  asked  us  in  turn  to  follow  up  and 
make  us  prove  that  we  are  innocent 
when  we  already  have  a  record  of  123 
to  1  in  cases  that  are  going  through 
with  no  objection  at  all  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  5 
minutes,  but  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  that  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  un- 
reasonably shift  the  buirden  of  proof 
in  bailout  cases  to  the  Government. 
Under  current  law  the  burden  is  on 
the  covered  jurisdiction,  since  the  rele- 
vant facts  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  jurisdictions  and  elected  officials 
are  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
themselves.  It  is  this  reasoning  which 
led  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  uphold- 
ing this  burden  in  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach.  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  in  offering  this 
{unendment.  would  just  overturn 
present  law.  For  this  reason,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  reluctantly  I 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  be- 
cause in  a  bailout  suit  one  who  files 
the  petition  makes  the  allegations 
that  that  jurisdiction  has  complied 
with  the  law  for  10  years,  has  made  all 
submissions  timely,  has  engaged  in 
constructive  action,  and  he  who  al- 
leges must  prove.  The  burden  of  proof 
should  be  with  the  moving  party  who 
files  the  bailout.  There  should  not  be 
a  presimiption  that  you  have  complied 
with  the  law  in  this  statutory  action. 

How  could  the  Government,  which  is 
the  respondent,  disprove  that  you 
have  taken  constructive  action?  It  just 
makes  a  Jimible  of  the  normal  proce- 
dure in  court  and,  however  well  in- 
tended, I  think  would  make  the  Act 
most  difficult  to  administer  and  en- 
force and,  therefore.  I  oppose  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMEIfDIfBirr  OrPERZD  BT  MR.  BUTLER 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Butleh:  Page 
6.  beginning  in  line  4  strike  out  "and  all  gov- 
ernmental unit*  within  its  territory". 

Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "have"  and  insert 
"has"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Pace  fl,  Une  7.  strike  out  "inhibit  or 
dilute"  and  insert  "the  court  finds  inhibited 
or  diluted". 

Page  6,  line  9.  strike  out  "have"  and  insert 
"has"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Page  6.  line  10,  insert  "any"  before  "in- 
timidation". 

Page  6,  Une  10.  insert  "the  court  finds  ex- 
isted" after  "harassment". 

Page  6,  Une  13,  strike  out  "have"  and 
insert  "has"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Mr.  BUTLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  apologize  for  trespassing  on 
the  time  of  the  committee,  but  this  is 
a  significant  amendment,  to  me. 

H.R.  3112  says  that  a  declaratory 
judgment  shall  issue  only  if  such  court 
determines  that  during  the  10  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  action— and 
then  we  come  to  section  (F)  which 
says: 

Such  State  or  political  subdivision  and  aU 
governmental  units  within  its  territory  have 
eliminated  voting  procedures  which  inhibit 
or  dilute  the  equal  access  to  the  electoral 
process. 

If  you  listen  closely  to  that,  what  it 
says  is  that  the  court  must  find  that 
they  have  eliminated  something,  the 
existence  of  which  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. 

My  amendment  would  simply  say 
that  before  you  have  to  prove  that  you 
have  eliminated  the  voting  procedures 
and  methods  of  election  which  inhibit 
or  dilute  equal  access,  the  court  must 
first  find  that  such  circumstances 
exist. 

This  amendment  says  that  the  court 
must  find  circumstances  which  inhib- 
ited or  diluted  equal  access.  Similarly. 
H.R.  3112  also  requires  that  the  peti- 
tioning jurisdiction  "has  engaged  in 
constructive  efforts  to  eliminate  in- 
timidation and  harassment  of  persons 
exercising  rights  protected  under  the 
act." 

Here  again  the  existence  of  intimida- 
tion and  harassment  has  not  been 
proven.  So  how  do  you  prove  that  you 
have  eliminated  what  is  not  estab- 
lished to  have  existed? 

Once  again,  this  amendment  would 
require  constructive  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate intimidation  and  harassment 
"which  the  court  finds  existed." 

Basically,  what  the  committee  biU 
says,  the  court  must  find  that  you  no 
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longer  be»t  your  wife.  My  amendment 
says  that  you  need  not  prove  to  the 
court  that  you  have  stopped  beating 
your  wife  until  the  court  finds  that 
you  have  been  beating  your  wife.  This 
may  be  a  technical  amendment,  but 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  things  that 
have  to  be  proven  in  order  to  get  out 
from  under  this  act.  and  this  puts  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  petitioning 
Jurisdictions,  and  I  am  anxious  to  clar- 
ify what  must  be  proven. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find 
the  amendment  acceptable  and  unob- 
jectionable, and  we  will  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
would  introduce  substantial  confusion 
into  a  carefully  drafted  provision.  As 
the  section  reads  now,  the  Jurisdiction 
seeking  bailout  is  required  to  come  for- 
ward with  proof  that  its  methods  of 
election  and  voting  procedures  have 
neither  the  purpose  nor  the  effect  of 
discriminating.  Many  of  the  methods 
of  election  and  voting  procedures  that 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  under 
this  section— unless  the  Jiuisdiction 
could  show  they  are  nondiscrimina- 
tory—are  those  that  are  familiar 
abuses  from  the  hearing  record. 

My  colleague's  amendment  would  in- 
troduce confusion  into  the  section  by 
requiring  more  complex  court  proceed- 
ings within  the  bailout  suit  and  could 
result  in  putting  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  Justice  Department  and  private 
parties  defending  the  bailout  suit  to 
prove  what  would  amount  to  a  dis- 
crimination or  dilution  case. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  where  no  harass- 
ment or  intimidation  of  minorities 
exists— for  example,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins)  cited  a 
county  where  there  are  no  minorities. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  a  negative, 
and  you  have  not  done  something 
which  Is  impossible  to  do,  because  you 
do  not  have  the  factors  necessary  for 
this  harassment  or  intimidation. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  that  would  not  be  an  element  of 
proof  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  be 
sho\«n  because  there  has  been  no  in- 
timidation or  harassment  of  mlnori- 
Ues? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
Is  my  understanding,  yes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Butler). 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  section  1? 

The  Clei^  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sk.  3.  SecUon  3  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act 
of  1045  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "to  deny 
or  abridge"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
a  manner  which  result*  in  a  denial  or 
abridgment  of  and  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "The  fact  that  members  of  a 
minority  group  have  not  been  elected  in 
nimibers  equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of 
the  population  shall  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  section.". 

D  1850 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  2? 

AMDIBlfEirT  OmaiD  BT  m.  BULST 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Vb.  Bulkt:  Page 
8,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  6  on  page  9. 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  WT.rr.irv  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  change  a  nonexplrlng 
section  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  This  amendment  would  strike 
the  committee's  changes  in  favor  of 
existing  law.  Those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  been  petitioned  by  various 
groups  not  to  accept  any  amendment 
that  would  gut  the  law  can  freely  vote 
for  this  amendment  because  all  they 
are  doing  Is  voting  to  continue  existing 
law. 

However,  why  should  they  vote  for 
the  amendment  on  its  merits?  What 
the  committee  bill  does  is  substitute 
effect  for  intent.  What  it  would  say  is 
that  any  Jurisdiction,  any  State  that  is 
covered  by  this  act,  that  is,  in  any  ju- 
risdiction where  you  have  a  town  or 
city  or  a  county,  in  which  you  have  at- 
large  elections,  no  matter  how  many 
years  ago  they  were  set  up.  no  matter 
whether  they  were  voted  on  by  the 
people  in  a  referendum.  If  a  group 
goes  into  court  and  says  they  have  the 
effect  of  discriminating  against  us, 
automatically  you  wUl  be  forced  to  go 
into  a  ward  system  or  a  district  system 
or  a  quota  system,  whatever  one  may 
choose  to  call  it. 

Why  did  this  amendment  come 
about?  It  came  about,  as  I  understand 
it,  because  of  the  case  of  Mobile 
against  Bolden  in  which  70  years  ago 
the  people  of  Mobile  decided  they 
were  going  to  elect  their  commission- 
ers in  a  certain  way  and  they  went 
into  court  and  said,  but  it  has  the 
effect  of  discriminating. 

The  Supreme  Court  said,  "You  have 
not  proved  intent."  and  agreed  with 
the  city  of  Mobile. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
States  that  are  covered  under  the  act 
today  and  have  at-large  elections  could 
have   hundreds   of   towns   and   cities 


brought  into  court  and  made  to 
change  their  style  of  electing  elected 
officials. 

Under  the  BlU  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  we  say 
and  we  advertise  we  govern  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  I  would  say  if 
this  were  to  happen  it  would  hardly  be 
the  fact. 

til.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  exprcM 
my  vigorous  and  unqualified  support 
for  HJl.  3112.  the  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  as  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

I  remember  the  debate  on  the  fiouse 
floor  back  in  1965,  when  Congress 
oilglnally  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  was  proud  to  be  an  initial  sup- 
porter of  the  legislation,  part  of  the 
great  strides  made  in  civil  rights 
during  the  Johnson  years,  as  I  am 
proud  to  support  this  bill  today. 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  praised  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  the  most  effective 
piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  the  U.S.  Congress.  To  dis- 
mantle this  legislation  today  would  be 
a  profound  loss  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  ideal  of  democracy. 

If  the  Voting  Rights  Act  were  not 
extended,  it  would  mean  that  we  in 
the  House  are  willing  to  settle  for  less 
than  what  is  socially  right  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Not  only  would  we  negate 
those  civil  rights  gains  so  painstaking- 
ly achieved  in  the  early  1960's.  but 
what  is  even  worse,  we  would  be  deny- 
ing our  time  honored  commitment  of 
assuring  legal  rights  to  all  Americans. 
We  would  regress  from  the  more  en- 
lightened position  of  legislating  equal 
access  to  the  baUot  box  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  an  inferior  prejudicial  social 
consciousness  remlniscient  of  100 
years  ago. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  need  for  a 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  1981  committee  hearing 
record.  18  days  of  hearings  with  over 
100  witnesses,  conclusively  illustrated 
that  voting  rights  violations  continue 
to  exist  in  the  covered  Jurisdictions. 
Not  only  is  voting  discrimination  still 
possible,  it  is  even  common  in  some 
areas.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  vital 
that  the  act  be  reauthorized  and  ex- 
tended. 

The  more  vociferously  the  oppo- 
nents of  reauthorization  contend  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  not 
needed,  the  more  it  causes  me  to  pause 
and  think:  Why  do  they  protest  so 
much?  For  if  the  provisions  are  not 
needed,  then  why  be  afraid  to  have 
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the  law  on  the  books?  Some  people  er- 
roneously believe  that  the  impact  of 
the  law  unfairly  falls  only  upon 
Southern  States,  but  I  am  quick  to  cite 
that  many  States  in  my  own  area  of 
the  Northeast  are  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions banning  the  use  of  literacy  tests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ijelieve  that  this  is 
a  sound  piece  of  legislation  which  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  confronting 
and  controlling  discrimination  as  it.  af- 
fects our  most  cherished  right,  the 
voting  right,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  American  political  system. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  in  fact  gut  the  bill 
fairly  effectively.  What  has  happened 
which  requires  this  language  is  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  with 
the  members  of  the  court  somewhat 
all  over  the  lot  and  no  majority  opin- 
ion able  to  come  forward. 

What  we  have  luider  this  Court 
opinion  is  an  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage which  says  that  to  find  discrimi- 
nation in  a  way  that  would  trigger  the 
remedies  of  this  act  you  have  to  prove 
intent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
body in  one  of  the  legislative  bodies 
would  have  to  be  dumb  enough  to  get 
up  and  say,  "Let  us  discriminate." 
Unless  you  have  someone  willing  to  do 
that,  you  would  have  trouble  meeting 
the  proof  of  intent. 

What  this  does  is  to  give  a  license  to 
sophisticated  discriminators. 

Now,  sophisticated  discriminators 
may  be  a  relatively  recent  addition  to 
the  political  scene.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  bigots  were  more  accommodating. 
They  did  not  hide  their  bigotry.  But 
they  were  caught  at  it  and  we  passed 
this  bill  and  what  we  now  have  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  they  do  not  say  these 
things  in  public. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  ought  to  un- 
derstand how  legislators  can  achieve 
an  intent  without  saying  it  explicitly, 
it  is  the  Members  of  this  body.  If 
there  is  anybody  here  who  does  not 
understand  how  to  achieve  a  result 
with  a  wink  or  blink  and  nod  and  not 
the  right  words,  we  will  have  classes 
outside  later  and  all  will  know  how  to 
doit. 

So  that  is  the  question.  Should  we 
give  a  license  to  sophisticated  discrimi- 
nation? 

What  the  bill  sajrs  is  that  you  will  be 
judged  by  the  result  If  the  laws  are  in 
a  form  which  results  in  a  denial  or 
abridgement  of  the  tights  of  the  mi- 
nority group,  and  it  includes  specifioal- 
ly  a  disavowal  of  any  effort  to  require 
quotas. 

It  says,  in  the  language  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  strike: 

The  fact  that  members  of  a  minority 
group  have  not  been  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation shall  not  In  of  itself  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section. 

So  we  are  not  Imposing  a  quota,  nor 
asidng  for  a  simple  head  count.  What 


we  are  sajrlng  is  "this  is  now  1981.  The 
bigots  have  gotten  a  little  smarter  and. 
so  have  the  not-so-bigoted  who  are  not 
so  crazy  about  equal  rights."  People 
have  gotten  a  little  more  sophisticated 
and.  in  fact,  as  every  legislator  knows, 
it  is  possible  to  bring  about  inequitable 
results  without  getting  up  and  mi^Klng 
an  announcement  of  it. 

This  does  not  say  that  in  an  at-large 
election  if  you  do  not  have  enough  mi- 
nority groups  you  are  in  violation  of 
the  law.  It  says  If  the  court  looks  at 
what  they  have  done  and  says  they 
have  acted  in  a  manner  which  resulted 
in  the  denial  or  abridgement  of  rights 
they  are  in  violation. 

I  do  not  think  honestly  there  is  a 
Memtjer  of  this  body  who  does  not  un- 
derstand exactly  what  is  at  stake  here. 
The  question  is,  whether  simply  by 
letting  people  whisper  the  words  they 
used  to  say  publicly  we  are  going  to 
give  them  a  license  to  discriminate. 

This  amendement  wouJd  make  it  vir- 
tuaUy  impossible  to  enforce  the  bill.  I 
think  it  has  to  be  defeated  or  in  fact 
we  have  wasted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  people's  time  today. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Section  2  of  the  committee  bill,  as 
amended,  is  an  exercise  of  the  broad 
remedial  power  of  Congress  to  enforce 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  This  includes  the 
power  to  prohibit  voting  in  electoral 
practices  and  procedures  which  have  a 
racially  discriminatory  effect. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Rome 
V.  United  States,  446  U.S.  156,  as  weU 
as  in  the  case  of  Pullilove  against 
Klutznlck  also  decided  in  1980,  has 
reached  this  result. 

The  purpose  of  section  2  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia's  amendment  attempts  to 
delete,  is  to  clarify  the  st&ndard  of 
proof  in  establishing  violations  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Congress  intended  that  the  same 
standard  of  proof  apply  throughout 
the  act,  but  that  different  remedies 
would  apply  depending  upon  when  the 
violation  occurred. 

Thus  administrative  preclearance 
would  be  the  remedy  for  discriminato- 
ry voting  changes  in  covered  jurisdic- 
tions and  that  judicial  remedies  would 
be  applied  to  existing  discriminatory 
voting  practices  in  the  covered  juris- 
dictions, or  to  existing  practices  or 
changes  in  the  noncovered  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  bold  approach  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  which  set  it  apart 
from  the  other  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  right  to  vote  was 
the  type  of  remedy  to  apply  to  correct 
voting  discrimination. 


Congress  did  not  Intend  that  a  proof 
of  a  violation  of  the  act  would  differ 
from  section  to  section. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Blilet),  in  his  argument  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  is  implying  that  all 
at-large  elections  are  per  se  discrimi- 
natory. That  is  not  the  case. 

Although  there  is  ample  research 
which  supports  the  conclusion  that 
many  of  the  so-called  reforms  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  such  as  at-large 
elections,  were  desigiied  to  include  or 
dilute  the  voting  strength  of  many  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  class,  section  2  of 
the  bill  does  not  make  such  practices 
per  se  unlawful.  Only  those  voting 
practices  and  methods  of  election 
which  result  in  discrimination  against 
persons  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
membership  in  a  language  minority 
group,  as  defined  by  the  act,  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
is  nothing  contained  In  section  2  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  that 
insures  a  right  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

a  1900 

Consequently,  if  a  community  that 
is  40  percent  minority  elects  a  35-per- 
cent black  city  council,  there  is  no  per 
se  violation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
nor  is  there  a  violation  per  se  if  that 
community  should  elect  a  45-  or  50- 
percent  minority  city  council. 

For  those  reasons  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
la  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requJsite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chalrmam.  I  just  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  membership  understands 
what  we  are  about,  because  I  think 
this  is  probably  the  most  significant 
change  we  have  made  in  the  act. 

Though  the  Judiciary  Committee  fo- 
cused primarily  on  developing  legisla- 
tion which  would  assure  that  South- 
em  States  remain  covered  by  the  spe- 
cial provisions  of  the  act,  it  also  under- 
took to  define  a  standard  to  judge  dis- 
crimination in  voting  rights  litigation 
generally.  The  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  City  of  Mobile  against  Bolden 
(1980).  raised  the  issue  of  what  is  the 
appropriate  standard  by  which  to 
judge  discrimination  in  voting  rights 
litigation:  The  showing  of  a  purpose- 
ful Intent  or  the  showing  of  imbal- 
anced  or  discriminatory  effects.  In  its 
decision,  the  Court  held  that  an  elec- 
toral scheme  which  is  racially  neutral 
on  its  face,  violates  the  15th  amend- 
ment only  if  it  is  motivated  by  a  dis- 
criminatory purpose  or  intent.  As 
stated  in  its  report,  the  committee  dis- 
agreed with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  As  such  the  committee 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  section 
2  of  the  act  which  would  establish  a 
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results  test,  or  what  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Blilkt)  has  called 
an  effects  test,  as  a  single  standard  to 

Judge  discrimination  in  voting  rights 
Itigation  in  order  to  circumvent  the 
Court's  decision,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  results  test  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  be  established  by  a 
change  in  the  existing  section  2.  This 
is  section  2  of  the  act  that  I  have 
before  you  and  you  will  notice  what  is 
stricken  out  by  the  bill  and  what  is 
added  by  H.R.  3112  is  underlined;  so 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  restore  as  to  the  law  in  section  2 
with  deleting  what  is  underlined  and 
reinserting  what  is  presently  there.  So 
it  would  say,  go  back  to  where  we  were 
to  begin  with.  The  bUl  would  amend 
section  2  by  striking  out  "to  deny  or 
abridge,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"in  a  manner  which  results  in  a  denial 
or  abridgement  of  "—effectively  replac- 
ing intent  with  the  result. 

Although  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  quick  to  dismiss  the 
contention  that  it  would  establish  a 
precedent  for  proportional  representa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  Interpret  the  In- 
tentions of  the  sponsors  or  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  in  any  other  way. 
By  focusing  on  the  results  of  voting 
practices  and  procedures  access  to  the 
political  process  becomes  defined  not 
by  the  vote  of  individuals  being  equal, 
but  by  the  voting  strength  of  groups 
being  equivalent.  For  example,  the 
committee  report  states,  and  I  invite 
the  meml>ership  to  listen  to  what  the 
committee  report  says  about  what  this 
amendment  does: 

It  would  be  Ulegal  for  an  at-large  election 
scheme  for  a  particular  state  or  local  body 
to  permit  a  bloc  voting  majority  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  consistently  to  defeat 
minority  candidates  or  candidates  Identified 
with  the  interests  of  a  racial  or  language  mi- 
nority. 

By  so  stating,  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  expressed  their 
belief  that  minority  groups  within  the 
electorate  have  the  right  to  elect  rep- 
resentatives who  are  members  of  their 
own  group  or  subjectively  determined 
to  be  affiliated  with  their  interests. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  this  amendment, 
if  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  not  adopted  and  the 
results  test  is  inserted  into  the  law.  is 
to  open  every  single  at-large  voting 
scheme  in  the  United  States  with  a 
substantial  minority  in  that  area  to 
attack  as  a  violation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Now,  none  of  this  is  necessary  to  the 
extenmh  of  the  act  at  all.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very 
enlightened  opinion.  It  has  a  very 
sound  basis.  Section  2  is  tied  to  the 
15th  amendment  as  was  intended. 

I  would  lu-ge  us  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  other  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  that  we  are  considering 
now.  it  is  an  amendment  which  would 
undo  or  override  a  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  City  of 
MobUe  against  Bolden. 

I  would  further  ask  this  question:  I 
am  concerned  about  cases  of  annex- 
ation or  disconnection  which  are  fre- 
quent moves  made  by  municipalities 
and  other  bodies  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  encompassing  an  industrial 
area  or  disconnecting  an  area  that  is 
undesirable  for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClort  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BinxER 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
when  such  action  is  taken  it  could  be 
interpreted  as  adversely  affecting  a 
person's  opportunity,  for  instance,  to 
get  elected  to  public  office  as  a  result 
of  his  or  her  ethnic  or  minority  or 
racial  identification. 

Am  I  correct  on  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  caimot  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  incorrect.  The  only  thing 
I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  is  that 
when  we  change  from  an  intention 
test  to  a  results  test,  then  you  are  only 
limited  by  your  imagination,  because 
who  knows  what  the  results  are,  or  it 
is  a  computer  rtm.  It  is  a  numbers 
game.  This  is  not  what  we  set  out  to 
do. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  jrield  further,  what 
we  intended  through  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  through  its  ex- 
tensions is  to  take  care  of  those  cases 
where  there  was  discrimination  in- 
tended and  perpetrated  as  a  result  of 
action  which  was  taken  by  a  State  or 
by  a  subdivision  thereof.  This  would 
go  beyond  that.  Whether  there  is  any 
intent  or  not  would  make  no  differ- 
ence at  all.  If  the  result  was  to  affect 
adversely  the  interests  of  some  person 
based  upon  his  or  her  ethnic  or  racial 
status,  then  the  annexation  or  discon- 
nection would  be  voided. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  would  go  beyond 
that  and  it  would  go  behind  that,  so 
that  existing  situations  would  be  sub- 
ject to  litigation  regardless  of  the 
original  purpose  or  even  the  reason- 
ably foreseeable  effect. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLE31.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is 
an  outstanding  lawyer  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  legal  facts,  and  I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  but  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  Justice  Stewart  noted  in 


the  Bolden  case  that  the  black  voters 
In  Mobile  voted  and  they  registered 
without  hindrance.  The  Judge  thought 
that  was  a  deciding  factor. 

As  I  understand  the  15th  amend- 
ment guarantees  any  group  the  right 
to  equal  access  to  the  ballot  box.  That 
is  what  the  15th  amendment  guaran- 
tees. What  we  are  seeing  here  today, 
of  course,  is  the  fact  that  this  bill  that 
we  have  on  the  floor  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  override  a  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Collihs  of 
Texas,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Btttler  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  understanding  that  here 
we  have  in  this  bill  as  it  came  out  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  an  attempt 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  through 
this  bill  to  override  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  unusual  situation  when  we  see 
the  liberals,  that  speak  so  often  and  so 
eloquently  on  this  floor  in  behalf  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  say  that  here 
they  think  the  Supreme  Court  is 
wrong.  And  we  should  legislate  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  is  the  net  effect  of  what  the 
gentleman  says  with  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  net  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  not  only  to  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  to  bring  into  ques- 
tion every  at-large  voting  scheme  in 
the  United  States  and  consequently  a 
court-imposed  interpretation  of  a  pro- 
portionate representation  as  a  require- 
ment of  law.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  WeU,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  ask  everyone  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Bulky).  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  amendments  that  we 
have  had  on  the  floor  this  year. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

I  certainly  hope  that  I  do  not  take 
much  time  at  this  late  hour,  but  this  is 
really  a  very  important  amendment 
and  one  that  we  should  take  very  seri- 
ously and  should  defeat  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Section  2  was  designed  in  1965  by 
this  Congress  to  stop  the  maintenance 
by  State  and  local  govenunents  of 
laws  that  discriminate  in  voting  or 
methods  of  elections.  It  does  apply  na- 
tionwide, so  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1980  was  interpreting  an  act  of  Con- 
gress and  interpreted  in  a  way  that  we 
did  not  intend  in  1965.  It  said  that 
there  must  be  direct  proof  of  a  dls- 
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criminatory  intention  to  establish  a 
violation  of  section  2.  The  Court  re- 
jected the  overwhelming  proof  that 
the  Mobile  system  of  at-large  elections 
resulted  in  discrimination  against  the 
black  voters  in  that  city. 

Now,  the  problem  with  this  ruling, 
this  very  radical  ruling,  contrary  to 
what  Congress  intended,  is  that  it  is 
an  impossible  burden  to  prove  intent 
to  discriminate,  even  where  the  system 
clearly  discriminates. 

a  1910 

It  requires  the  courts  to  read  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  are  certainly 
going  to  deny  it,  or  read  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  been  dead  for  30  or 
40  years.  This  bill  makes  a  simple  and 
sensible  change.  It  says  discrimination 
can  be  proved  if  either  discriminatory 
purpose  or  discriminatory  result  is 
shown.  This  makes  it  possible  to  prove 
a  case  where  there  actually  is  discrimi- 
nation, and  it  allows  the  court  to  take 
into  account  a  number  of  relevant  fac- 
tors in  making  its  decision. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  merely  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  just  an  interpretation  on 
the  part  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  Justice  Department  took  a  posi- 
tion In  the  case  of  Lodge  against 
Buxton,  whereby  it  established  what 
had  originally  been  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  that  where  there  was  dis- 
criminatory effect,  then  there  was 
indeed  a  violation  of  section  2  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
chairman  is  correct. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia to  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  jielding.  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  large 
elections  are  not  necessarily  prohibit- 
ed, only  where  the  effect  is  to  discrimi- 
nate. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  correct.  It  is 
something  that  might  well  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Court,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  any  quota  system  or 
proportional  representation,  and  the 
bill  so  states  on  page  9. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUf omia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  point 
should  be  made  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
plete overturning,  in  fact,  of  the 
Bolden  case,  because  the  court  does 
say  that  the  at-large  system— the  dis- 


senters say  the  very  fact  of  at-large  is 
a  problem,  and  the  bill  explicitly  repu- 
diates that  in  the  language  the  gentle- 
man Just  read.  In  addition.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  dissenting  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  who  says 
on  page  70: 

The  intent  test  defined  by  the  court  is  a 
Btrlngent  standard  which  requires  that  "a 
smoking  giui"  must  be  shown  to  successfully 
prove  voting  discrimination. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  we  will 
have  what  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia characterizes  as  a  stringent  stand- 
ard, but  requires  that  a  "smoking  gun" 
must  be  shown  to  successfully  prove 
voting  discrimination.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  was  more  accu- 
rate when  he  wrote  this  report  than 
when  he  spoke  today,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  adhere  to  his  earlier  views. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  merely  add. 
in  hopefully  closing  the  debate,  that 
the  most  Important  sentence  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  would  be  made  a 
nullity  if  we  do  not  eliminate  the 
intent  requirement  that  is  now  opera- 
tive. Here  is  the  one  sentence  that  re- 
quires that  we  look  at  the  effect,  the 
result,  or  the  purpose,  and  not  the 
intent.  This  is  the  section  that  would 
require  criminal-specific  intent  If  we 
do  not  defeat  the  present  pending 
amendment: 

No  voting  qualifications  or  prerequisite  to 
voting  or  standard  or  standard  practice  or 
procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  on 
account  race,  color,  or  in  contravention  of 
the  guarantees  set  forth  in  this  section. 

Clearly,  to  all  of  those  who  have 
wondered  how  we  can  include  those 
prospective  jurisdictions  that  may  vio- 
late the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  answer 
is,  this  is  how,  through  the  fair  appli- 
cation of  section  2.  We  do  not  need 
specific  criminal  intent  on  the  part  of 
any  local  or  State  officials  to  deter- 
mine that  a  violation  has  occurred.  So 
I  encourage  every  Member  to  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  at  page  29 
where  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
clearly  explained  why  specific  intent 
was  neither  intended  by  the  Congress 
or  required  to  effectuate  this  section.  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Blilet). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  2?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read  section  3. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sk.  3.  SecticHi  203(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  6,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "August  6, 1992". 

Are  there  amendments  to  section  3? 


KMXKvmMxr  orraBD  bt  m.  m 'clobt 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClout:  On 
pace  9,  strike  out  line  7  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  line  9.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Sk.  3.  The  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1965  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  Section  203;  and 

(2)  in  sections  204,  by  striking  out  ".  or 
203";  and 

(3)  in  section  205,  by  striking  out  ".  202.  or 
203"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  202". 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  strike  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II  of  the  existing  act 
which  require  that  States  and  local- 
ities all  over  this  country  print  bilin- 
gual election  material  for  certain,  but 
not  all.  language  minorities.  It  does 
not  touch  the  preclearance  require- 
ments of  sections  4  and  5  and  there- 
fore would  not  endanger  language  Inl- 
norities  covered  by  the  preclearance 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  act.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  my  feelings  on  this 
matter  are  shared  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCLOSKry). 

Under  existing  law.  which  this  bill 
would  extend  until  1992.  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  in  this  country 
may  be  required  to  provide  registra- 
tion notices,  voting  forms,  instruc- 
tions, assistance  or  other  materials  or 
information  relating  to  the  electoral 
process.  In  order  to  become  subject  to 
this  Federal  mandate,  more  than  5 
percent  of  citizens  of  voting  age  resid- 
ing In  the  jurisdiction  must  be  mem- 
bers of  a  "single  language  minority"  as 
defined  in  the  act  and  the  illiteracy 
rate  of  these  groups  must  be  higher 
than  the  national  average.  The  defini- 
tion of  single  language  minority  is  lim- 
ited to  those  of  American-Indian, 
Asian-American  or  Spanish  heritage. 
Other  mother  tongues,  of  which  there 
are  some  90  according  to  t^e-1970 
census,  are  ignore^  and  the^^defhrnlpn 
does  not  even  req 
speak  E^nglish. 

As  is  the  case  in  so  many  effort^  by 
Congress  to  help  disadvantaged 
cans,  this  portion  of  the  Voting'Rights 
Act  is  far  too  broad  in  its  effect.  I  have 
no  difficulty  whatsoever  wijth  local 
governments  deciding  on  their  own  to 
provide  multilingual  election  materials 
for  language  minorities  within  their 
boundaries.  This  has  been  done 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  two  States 
covered  by  the  act,  and  in  Maine,  a 
State  which  is  not  covered,  m  the 
latter,  its  efforts  are  designed  tor^ch 
a  group  not  even  eligible  under  the 
current  provisions:  French-Americans. 

The  majority  will  argue  that  the 
cost  of  bilingual  ballots  is  minimfti. 
However,  no  effort  was  made  in  the 
hearing  process  to  accurately  survey 
the  costs  or  to  establish  how  much  of 
a  burden  they  were  putting  on  State 
and  local  govenunents.  No  doubt  they 
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will  cite  us  testimony  from  their  hear- 
ings to  bolster  their  position.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  hearings  are  not  yet 
printed  and  therefore  not  available  to 
this  body,  with  the  result  that  we 
jnust  take  their  word  for  its  import. 

I  certainly  do  not  deny  that  many 
Jurisdictions  have  benefited  from  the 
use  of  bilingual  ballots.  It  is  likely  that 
these  same  Jurisdictions  would  likely 
pass  laws  to  provide  bilingual  ballots 
to  minority  voters  if  title  II  were  re- 
pealed. Several,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, already  have.  I  am  concerned 
more  with  the  costs  this  legislation 
mandates  and  the  burden  it  places  on 
Jurisdictions  which  have  not  demon- 
strated any  real  need. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  for  myself 
information  which  the  subcommittee 
chose  not  to  develop,  I  wrote  the  Juris- 
dictions covered  by  the  act  and  asked 
for  cost  estimates  from  them.  Seven- 
teen States  responded  and  I  placed 
those  responses  in  last  Friday's 
Rbooro.  To  summarize,  the  State  of 
California  reported  that  $645,754.23 
was  spent  in  38  California  counties 
covered  by  the  act  in  the  1980  general 
election  with  a  similar  amount  in  the 
primary  election  or  a  total  of  more 
than  $1.2  million.  In  San  Francisco 
alone,  where  Chinese  ballots  must  be 
prepared,  the  cost  was  $40,542  for  the 
general  election  of  1980. 

Rose  Mofford,  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  noted  that  her 
entire  State  was  covered  and  that  that 
broad  coverage  placed  a  great  burden 
on  small  Jurisdictions  within  it  who 
had  a  very  small  fractional  percentage 
of  the  population  who  were  members 
of  the  qualified  covered  minority. 
"Having  the  entire  State  of  Arizona 
covered  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act," 
she  said,  "does  place  some  additional 
financial  burden  on  areas  that  are 
struggling  to  remain  fiscally  sound." 

In  Wyoming.  Thyra  Thompson,  sec- 
retary of  state,  noted  that  the  cost  in 
each  of  the  23  coimties  in  her  State 
covered  by  the  bilingual  provisions 
was  "doubled  by  the  bilingual  require- 
ments." She  noted  further  that  county 
clerks  in  her  State  have,  time  and  time 
again,  "stated  that  many  people  with 
Spanish  surnames  are  offended  by  the 
implication  that  they  could  not  read 
and  understand  English." 

In  Oregon,  it  cost  the  secretary  of 
state's  office  $7,285  per  vote  during 
the  1980  primary  election  and  $4,273 
per  vote  in  the  1980  general  election  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  Federal  man- 
date contained  in  this  act. 

Similarly  in  Kansas,  Jack  H.  Brier, 
secretary  of  state,  noted  that  election 
officers  contend  that  ballots  need  not 
be  printed  in  Spanish  since  the 
"people  requesting  Spanish  ballots  do 
not  need  them."  The  cost  per  ballot  In 
Kansas  was  $188.56. 

The  waste  award,  however,  goes  to 
Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebr..  which 
spent  $17,673.26  during  the  1980  pri- 


mary election,  and  $16,044.68  during 
the  1980  general  election,  with  the 
result  that  not  one  voter  requested  a 
bilingual  ballot.  Not  one.  But  Scotts 
Bluff  County  was  mandated  by  the 
langiiage  to  incur  that  expense— need- 
lessly. 

In  Idaho,  the  cost  of  printing  and 
preparing  bilingual  ballots,  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  requested,  was 
again  significant.  During  the  Presiden- 
tial preference  primary  of  1976.  1980 
figtires  were  not  available,  $261.50  was 
spent  and  two  Spanish  ballots  were 
cast.  In  the  primary  election  the 
figure  was  $458.85  without  a  single 
Spanish  ballot  being  cast.  During  the 
general  election,  the  figure  improved, 
with  $375.18  being  spent  and  nine  bal- 
lots being  cast. 

The  thrust  of  my  amendment  is  to 
return  to  the  States  the  responsibility 
to  prepare  bilingual  baUots  where  nec- 
essary in  order  to  benefit  its  bilingual 
population.  We  often  write  overly 
broad  statutes  which  have  overly 
broad  effects  and.  in  so  doing,  set  in 
motion  programs  which  create  an  Iner- 
tia of  their  own.  We  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  turn  around  our  economy 
as  a  result  of  many  of  the  same  mis- 
takes. On  March  13.  1980,  minority 
counsel  for  the  subcommittee  asked 
Drew  Days.  President  Carter's  ap- 
pointee to  the  Civil  Rights  Division, 
what  the  costs  were  with  regard  to  bi- 
lingual ballots.  Mr.  Days  had  no  re- 
sponse, stating,  to  the  surprise  of  no 
one.  that  no  one  agency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment was  charged  with  monitoring 
the  expenses  placed  upon  States  and 
local  governments  by  the  1975  amend- 
ments to  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  majority  takes  pains  to  point 
out  that  the  attorney  general  for  New 
York  testified  in  favor  of  the  bilingual 
ballot  provisions.  However,  It  appar- 
ently failed  to  contact  the  secretary  of 
state's  office.  George  V.  Palmer,  assist- 
ant executive  director  of  the  State 
board  of  elections,  noted  that  it  is  "im- 
portant to  draw  a  careful  distinction 
between  programs  which  seek  to  assist 
disadvantaged  people  fully  to  partici- 
pate in  the  democratic  process  and 
those  which  may  tend  purposefully  to 
perpetuate  cultural  differences." 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  is  too  narrowly  ap- 
plied, too  sensitive  to  specific  constitu- 
encies to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and 
much  too  overboard  with  regard  to  its 
effect.  My  amendment  would  repeal 
those  sections  and  once  again  permit 
local  government  to  decide  whether  a 
need  exists  for  multilingual  ballots. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

D  1920 

Mrs.  SCHROEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension.  H.R.  3112,  is  one  of  the 
most   significant   bills   we   will   have 


before  us  this  session.  Tet.  seldom  has 
a  bill  come  before  us  so  encumbered 
by  myths. 

Particularly  hobbled  by  myths  are 
the  minority  language  provisions, 
which  authorize  voting  assistance  to 
Hispanics.  American  Indians,  Asian 
Americans,  and  Alaskan  Natives.  The 
lack  of  voting  assistance  for  these 
groups  has  acted  as  an  electoral  bar. 
Just  as  literacy  tests  stopped  the 
blacks  from  voting  in  the  sixties. 

Myth  No.  1  is  that  bilingual  elec- 
tions are  unnecessarily  costly— not 
true.  According  to  testimony  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  lan- 
gus«e  assistance  costs  account  for  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  election 
costs.  Initial  costs  in  California  were 
high,  but  they  have  streamlined  proce- 
dures and  the  costs  are  minimal.  For 
example,  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  the 
1980  elections.  $135,000  or  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  total  election  budget 
went  toward  implementing  the  minori- 
ty language  provisions. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  requires  oral 
assistance  at  the  polls,  but  this  should 
not  Increase  the  cost  at  all  since  bilin- 
gual poll  workers  do  not  cost  more 
than  English-speaking  poll  workers. 

The  cost  issue  has  never  been  signifi- 
cant outside  of  California.  My  col- 
league from  California  circulated  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  gives  ex- 
amples of  bilingual  ballots  that  he 
claims  are  unnecessarily  costly.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  put  a  price  tag  on 
the  right  to  vote. 

Myth  No.  2  is  that  bilingual  elec- 
tions promote  cultural  separatism. 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
Indicated  the  opposite  to  be  true— bi- 
lingual elections  lead  to  a  high  degree 
of  participation  and  representation  of 
minorities.  New  Mexico,  for  example, 
has  had  bilingual  election  assistance 
since  1912.  and  it  has  the  highest 
degree  of  Hispanic  participation  and 
representation  of  any  State  in  the 
country.  In  my  own  State  of  Colorado 
today,  9  percent  of  our  legislature  is 
Hispanic  compared  to  3  percent  In 
1974.  I  think  the  minority  language 
provisions  have  promoted  such  partici- 
pation. 

Myth  No.  3  is  that  since  the  bilin- 
gual provisions  do  not  expire  untU 
1985.  we  don't  need  to  deal  with  them 
until  then— wrong.  This  is  Just  a  glori- 
fied way  of  gutting  the  provisions.  The 
minority  language  provisions  do  not 
expire  in  1982  because  of  a  legislative 
drafting  error  in  1975— they  were 
never  intended  to  be  viewed  separately 
from  the  other  provisions  of  the  act. 

There  have  been  moves  to  eliminate 
the  provisions  since  the  debate  began 
in  1975.  A  review  of  the  subcommittee 
testimony  shows  that  the  language  mi- 
nority provisions  are  Just  as  needed 
today  as  they  were  in  1975.  I  think  we 
need  to  give  these  provisions  the  same 
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commitment  we  give  to  all  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If 
we  strike  or  weaken  the  provisions,  we 
are  devaluing  the  votes  of  coimtless 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
any  amendment  to  strike  or  weaken 
the  minority  language  provisions. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  for  her  statement. 

What  the  gentlewoman  Is  stating  so 
very  eloquently  is  that  those  Jurisdic- 
tions that  have  attempted  to  isolate 
the  number  of  minority  language 
voters  and  to  channel  the  bilingual 
election  materisds  to  those  voters  only 
have  been  able  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  compliance  with  this  section  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  a  reasonable 
siun. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jurisdictions 
that  have  made  no  attempt  to  do  that 
have  ended  up  having  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  money  per  minority  lan- 
guage ballot  cast. 

So  if  the  Jurisdiction  does  fall  under 
the  minority  language  provisions  of 
the  act,  they  should  have  an  incentive 
to  try  to  find  out  who  needs  these  ma- 
terials as  a  way  of  reducing  their  costs. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER),  and  I  hope  that 
every  one  of  the  Members  listened  to 
him  because  that  is  so  very  important 
as  we  deal  with  myth  No.  1  about 
costs.  A  lot  of  the  costs  are  really 
unfair,  and  it  is  because  Jurisdictions 
have  been  doing  things  that  they  have 
not  been  mandated  to  do  by  the  law.  I 
cannot  emphasize  that  enough. 

D  1930 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me  on  myth  No. 
2? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  bringing  this  very  impor- 
tant focus  into  the  area.  We  are  not 
talking  about  illegal  aliens,  we  are  Qot 
talking  about  refugees,  and  we  are  not 
talking  about  immigrants.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  American  citizens  whose  an- 
cestors have  been  in  this  country 
longer  than  those  of  many  of  us.  It  is 
for  reasons  beyond  their  control  that 
they  have  had  bad  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  other  barriers  to  assimila- 
tion in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  and  that  they  simply  cannot  speak 
English.  I  would  imagine  it  is  also  true 


that  most  of  the  people  we  are  con- 
cerned about  are  quite  elderly.  I  think 
that  Is  an  awfully  important  point  to 
bring  out  because  we  are  talking  about 
the  voting  rights  of  American  citizens. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  He  and  I  both  serve  on  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  and  I 
think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 
point  out  to  this  House  is  that  Immi- 
gration has  allowed  people  to  become 
American  citizens  who  are  over  50 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  here  a 
certain  number  of  years.  They  still 
have  to  know  about  American  history 
and  American  Government,  but  they 
are  being  exempted  from  some  of  the 
language  provisions.  To  deny  them 
their  voting  rights  would  be  really 
very  cruel.  So  Immigration  has  seen 
how  that  is  important.  We  should  also. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  srield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  without 
any  weakening  amendments.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Peter  Rodino.  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Don  Edwards,  for  their  out- 
standing effort  in  bringing  forth  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

We  stand  here  today  in  the  midst  of 
a  vital  period  of  reappraisal  about  the 
role  of  government  in  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  Many  words  have  been 
spoken  in  this  Chamber  this  year 
about  proposals  to  rearrange  our  Na- 
tion's prioriUes  as  we  strive  for  eco- 
nomic healtlr  The  debate  today  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  year. 
We  meet  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  our  citizens  may  have  access  to 
the  electoral  and  governmental  proc- 
esses. 

This  legislation  has  symbolic  and 
practical  significance.  On  a  symbolic 
level,  we  are  saying  to  the  disenfran- 
chised and  discriminated  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  believes  in 
equality  of  access  to  the  system.  We 
are  saying  that  all  citizens  have  a 
stake  in  the  future  of  our  Nation,  and 
that  they  all  may  participate  in  deter- 
mining that  future  by  being  able  to 
vote.  At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  retreating  from  prior  com- 
mitments to  our  children,  the  elderly, 
the  sick,  and  the  disadvantaged,  we 
must  stand  firm  today  and  approve 
this  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

The  practical  significance  of  this  bill 
is  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
endorsed  continued  strong  enforce- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  insur- 
ing that  the  enormous  progress  by  mi- 
norities in  registration  and  office  hold- 
ing will  continue  in  covered  States. 
This  reaffirms  the  position  that  the 


Federal  Government  will  act  to  en- 
force the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
committee  has  also  included  a  reasona- 
ble and  fair  meclianism  that  allows  po- 
litical Jurisdictions  that  have  had  a 
history  of  complying  with  the  law  to 
be  exempt  from  the  preclearance  re- 
quirement of  the  law  after  1984.  Pre- 
clearance has  necessitated  the  submis- 
sion to  the  Justice  Department  of  all 
proposed  changes  in  districts  and  elec- 
tion laws,  so  that  it  may  be  verified 
that  such  changes  do  not  reduce  the 
voting  power  of  minorities  within  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions.  The  committee  ap- 
propriately offers  an  incentive  for  Ju- 
risdictions to  take  positive  steps 
toward  assuring  nondiscrimination  In 
voting.  This  new  "bailout"  mechanism 
will  allow  counties,  cities,  or  States  to 
obtain  this  exemption,  by  showing 
that  they  have  successfully  held  non- 
discriminatory elections  in  the  previ- 
ous 10  years.  Following  the  exemption, 
that  political  Jursidictlon  would  be  on 
a  10-year  probationary  period,  during 
which  Improprieties  may  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  by  the  Attorney  General  or  any 
aggrieved  person. 

Let  me  comment  on  the  language 
provisions  as  recommended  by  the 
committee.  This  bill  extends  for  7 
years  the  requirement  that  Jurisdic- 
tions with  language  minority  groups 
constituting  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  provide  voting 
instructions  in  the  minority  language. 
This  provision  is  of  key  importance  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  not  pro- 
ficient in  the  English  language.  The 
Congress  in  1975  recognized  that  sub- 
stantial discrimination  existed  against 
Hispanics,  American  Indians,  Alaskan 
Natives,  and  Asian  Americans.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  amended  to  re- 
quire that  language  assistance  be  pro- 
vided to  these  citizens. 

I  support  the  extension  of  tills  provi- 
sion to  1992.  To  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  repeal  or  alter  this  language 
provision  I  would  say  that  the  issue 
really  is  participation.  Careful  target- 
ing of  election  information  into  minor- 
ity language  communities  can  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  this  ma- 
terial. Approval  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  McC^LORY,  would  strike  these  pro- 
visions from  this  bill,  allowing  them  to 
expire  in  several  years.  What  kind  of  a 
message  would  this  send  to  the  lan- 
guage minority  citizens  of  our  Nation 
who  aspire  to  exercise  their  franchise? 
The  committee  has  taken  the  respon- 
sible course  of  continuing  to  work 
toward  assimilating  these  people  into 
our  political  system.  This  provision 
should  remain  in  the  bill,  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  non-English-speaking 
citizens. 

As  the  House  considers  this  legisla- 
tion today,  many  speakers  cite  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  as  the  most 
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successful  civil  rights  legislation  in  his- 
tory. It  can  be  said  to  be  so  successful 
because  it  included  strong  provisions 
built  on  a  moral  statement  that  all 
citizens  are  entitled  to  vote  and  gov- 
ernment should  facilitate,  not  ob- 
struct, that  right.  Let  us  not  be  lulled 
into  complacency  by  the  success  of 
this  law.  Much  has  been  accomplished, 
but  these  gains  can  be  only  temporary 
if  the  law  does  not  remain  alert  to  less 
obvious  discriminatory  barriers  to 
voting.  The  Congress  has  a  chance 
today  to  send  a  message  to  millions  of 
our  Nation's  people.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  send  the  right  message  and 
vote  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
without  weakening  amendments. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burgener  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wlU  the  gentlewoman  j^eld? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bur- 
gener).          

Mr.  BURGENER.  If  the  gentlewom- 
an would  be  kind  enough  to  yield  to 
engage  in  myth  No.  4,  supposing  you 
and  I  found  ourselves  in  Mexico  as 
legal  new  citizens  of  some  type.  For 
whatever  reason,  we  did  not  speak 
Spanish.  Then  along  came  an  election, 
and  being  public  spirited,  new  Mexican 
citizens,  we  wanted  to  vote.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, does  the  gentlewoman  think,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  find  out  what  and 
who  was  on  the  ballot? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  the 
problem  with  the  gentleman's  scenario 
is  maybe  he  missed  my  myth  No.  2, 
which  is  the  people  affected  were  here 
before  we  were,  even  if  our  ancestors 
were  on  the  Mayflower.  The  analogous 
problem  would  be  if  you  were  an  Azte(f 
living  in  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  then 
came  in.  That  is  the  analogy  that  is 
valid,  because  the  Spanish  were  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  first  and 
the  Indians  we  are  talking  about  were 
here  first,  as  were  the  Eskimos,  and 
some    of    the   Asian-Americans    were 

here  first.  

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  would  like  to 
make  two  points  if  the  gentlewoman 
would  be  so  generous.  No.  1,  I  think  it 
is  a  myth  that  Spanish-speaking 
people  cannot  find  out  how  to  vote, 
how  their  friends  are  voting,  or  to 
become  educated.  I  think  that  is  a 
myth. 

No.  2,  I  think  it  creates  a  lot  of  re- 
sentment against  them  and  works 
against  them  being  accepted  in  this 
country,  to  print  ballots  in  something 
other  than  English.  I  think  it  defeats 
the  very  thing  that  the  gentlewoman 
is  trying  to  accomplish.  I  think  the 
amendment  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  I  may  take 
my  time  back,  I  certainly  hope  people 
will  not  support  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  honestly  feel  we  have  had  no 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee. 


nor  have  I  seen  any  evidence  in  my 
State  that  printing  and  helping  people 
in  a  bilingual  situation  has  pushed 
them  out  of  society,  but  rather 
brought  them  in  to  the  process.  There 
is  no  evidence  it  discourages  people 
from  learning  English,  to  become 
more  of  the  mainstream,  and  to  be 
part  of  the  main  culture.  I  think  those 
facts  are  terribly  important.  We  want 
all  people  to  feel  like  they  are  equal 
participants  in  Government,  or  it  is 
terribly  dangerous  if  they  feel  shut 
out.  We  are  all  equal  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FISH.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield  again? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Is  not  the  answer  to  what 
the  gentleman  said  found  in  the  fig- 
ures such  as  30  percent  greater  regis- 
tration by  Hispanics  since  the  amend- 
ment of  1975,  and  the  far  greater 
number  of  officeholders? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  After  the  bilin- 
gual provisions  passed  there  has  been 
many  more  people  participating,  many 
more  bilingual  officeholders.  I  think 
many  are  more  motivated  to  better 
their  English  langiiage  skills  because 
they  feel  more  a  part  of  America,  and 
they  have  more  allegiance  to  America. 
They  have  a  bigger  stake  in  America 
because  they  have  a  bigger  voice. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  prob- 
lem. But  with  a  name  like  Schroeder, 
if  my  colleagues  will  remember,  we 
ended  up  not  speaking  German  in  this 
country  by  aU  of  one  vote  of  a  prior 
Congress.  That  is  a  little  bit  different, 
I  suppose,  but  nevertheless  I  think  it 
is  just  terribly  important  to  remember 
that  the  statistics  and  all  of  the  facts 
and  all  of  the  witnesses  in  all  of  the 
hearings,  the  cultural  separatism  issue 
could  not  be  substantiated.  The  facts 
show  just  the  reverse.  I  think  every- 
body wants  English  language  skills  but 
some  are  older  and  it  is  a  little  late,  we 
stretched  the  law  to  allow  them  to 
become  citizens  and  we  should  not 
deny  them  the  most  important  rights 
of  citizenship,  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
';?ill  the  gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back) 

Mr.  RAII^SBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  statement.  I  agree  with  what 
she  said. 

I  would  simply  add  to  that,  or  maybe 
even  ask  the  gentlewoman  if  it  is  not 
true  that  in  some  of  those  jurisdic- 
tions where  they  had  very  high  start- 
up costs  that  now  they  have  gone  to  a 
facsimile  ballot  as  well  as  targeting, 
and  they  have  greatly  reduced  their 
costs? 

The  gentlewoman  made  the  point 
many  more  Hispanics  are  voting,  and  I 
do  agree  with  the  thrust  of  her  argu- 
ment, that  what  we  have  done  is  have 


encouraged  them  to  become  more  in- 
terested in  government  and  hopefully 
they  will  learn  English. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct,  because,  first  of  all, 
on  the  ballots,  with  Just  the  names,  it 
is  very  easy.  You  do  not  translate  Pat 
Schroeder  into  Spanish.  It  is  just  Pat 
Schroeder. 

D  1940 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mrs. 
Schroeder  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  biggest 
problem  and  one  of  the  most  costly 
items  is  when  they  have  to  translate 
ballot  proposals  on  amendments.  But 
those  are  based  on  State  laws.  They 
have  to  publish  them  in  EInglish.  I 
even  have  trouble  reading  them  in 
English.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  often  feel 
in  my  State  I  have  to  read  amend- 
ments 15  times  to  figure  out  whether 
it  says  "yes"  when  I  vote  "no"  or 
whether  if  I  vote  "yes"  when  it  means 
"no." 

Probably  the  best  we  could  do  is  to 
say  States  allowing  ballot  amendments 
have  to  put  them  all  in  something 
that  a  layman  can  understand.  But 
that  is  not  the  issue  in  front  of  us. 
You  are  correct  that  "translating" 
candidate-only  ballots  is  very  simple 
and  very  cheap.  The  rest  is  required 
because  of  State  laws  allowing  other 
Issues  on  the  ballots. 

In  summary,  before  people  proceed 
to  stampede  to  do  something  that  ev- 
erybody thinks  is  popular,  please  deal 
with  the  facts  and  not  the  myths. 

We  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
native  Americans  and  Eskimos.  The 
State  of  Alaska  stated  bilingual  provi- 
sions were  terribly  successful,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  terrible  to  roll  back 
on  this  important  provision,  expand- 
ing voting  rights  to  many  who  consid- 
er us  immigrants  and  themselves  na- 
tives by  an  imperialistic  notion  that 
one  must  be  fluent  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  participate  in  the  most  im- 
portant privilege  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  there  was  no 
information  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings, I  undertook,  as  I  said,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  secretaries  of  state, 
and  I  received  replies  from  17  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  I  inserted  those 
replies  in  the  Record.  And  also  I  allud- 
ed to  some  of  them  here.  Every  one  of 
these  secretaries  of  state  complained 
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about  the  extra  cost  that  they  were 
being  put  to  that  they  should  not  be 
put  to.  And  there  is  no  diminution  in 
cost.  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
which  is  covered,  they  undertook  a  bi- 
lingual election  process  in  American 
Indian  language.  But  there  is  no  print- 
ed language.  And  the  tribal  meetings 
of  the  Indians  are  held  in  English, 
written  in  oral  E^nglish.  It  is  so  absurd 
to  require  the  election  materials  to  be 
published  and  circulated  in  an  Indian 
language  which  is  not  written,  which 
does  not  exist,  and  which  the  Indians 
themselves  do  not  use.  That  just 
shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  this. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
part  of  this  bill.  I  realize  the  hour  is 
late  and  we  are  dealing  with  a  section 
of  the  bill  that  is  piggybacked  off  of 
the  other  section  of  the  bill.  I  think 
that  is  unfortunate,  but  I  do  believe 
that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.  I  am  sorry  that  in  the 
committee  and  subcommittee  we  were 
not  able  to  give  it  the  attention  it  de- 
served. It  did  not  get  the  extensive 
hearings  we  got  on  the  other  sections. 
We  did  not  answer  a  number  of  the 
questions  raised  here  in  a  factual 
manner. 

The  question  of  a  myth  about  the 
fact  that  this  will  expire  is  in  fact  not 
a  myth.  The  fact  is  that  this  will  not 
expire,  as  will  the  preclearance  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  The  fact  that  this  is 
Justified  to  be  extended  for  10  more 
years  so  that  it  will  be  coterminous 
with  the  preclearance  section  is  no 
longer  valid,  since  in  the  bill  before  us 
the  preclearance  section  is  now  in  per- 
petuity. Those  Jurisdictions  that  are 
under  the  gun  with  respect  to  pre- 
clearance will  remain  there  luiless  and 
until  they  are  able  to  bail  out,  so  it  is 
not  a  10-year  limitation.  So  this  will  be 
again  out  there  by  itself. 

I  actually  think  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  defer  consider- 
ation of  this  at  this  time  because,  ap- 
parently, from  the  tenor  of  the 
evening,  it  is  not  getting  the  attention 
it  deserves— iuid  it  deserves  a  real  look. 

It  is  very  difficult,  even,  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  here.  If  we 
were  to  take  a  poll  of  the  Members  in 
the  House,  I  wonder  how  many  of 
them  would  know  that  there  are  two 
separate  sections  which  deal  with  bi- 
lingual ballots,  two  separate  sections 
with  different  triggers.  One  section, 
which  covers  about  30  States,  is  the 
section  we  are  talking  about,  and  an- 
other section,  which  covers  Alaska.  Ar- 
izona. Texas,  five  counties  in  Florida, 
three  in  California,  two  in  New  York 
and  South  Dakota,  two  townships  in 
Michigan  and  one  county  each  in  Col- 
orado and  North  Carolina. 

The  first  one,  the  one  we  are  dealing 
with  here,  is  triggered  in  this  way:  It  is 
triggered  for  those  jurisdictions  where 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  age 


persons  are  members  of  a  single-lan- 
guage minority— American  Indian, 
Asian,  of  Spanish  descent— and  the  il- 
literacy rate  of  such  persons  as  a 
group  is  higher  than  the  national  illit- 
eracy rate. 

How  do  we  determine  what  the  illit- 
eracy rate  is?  We  have  mandated  here 
in  Congress  that  the  illiteracy  rate 
means  failure  to  complete  fifth  grade. 
When  you  add  those  things  together, 
there  is  even  no  necessary  finding  that 
the  people  are  in  fact  illiterate;  that  is, 
unable  to  speak  English.  There  is  no 
finding  whatsoever.  If  you  look  at 
census  data,  it  appears  difficult  to  ac- 
tually prove  that  5  percent  of  the 
voting-age  persons  are  members  of  a 
single-language  minority.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  this  section  it  refers  to  per- 
sons, not  citizens;  therefore,  those 
people  who  may  fall  into  these  catego- 
ries but  are  not  citizens,  and  therefore 
have  no  ability  to  vote,  still  trigger  the 
requirement  that  certain  sections  of 
this  country  come  into  compliance 
with  the  requirement  for  bilingual  bal- 
lots. 

Now.  what  is  the  other  section  of  the 
bill?  The  section  we  are  not  dealing 
with,  how  does  it  trigger  bilingual  bal- 
lots? 

The  CHAIRIidAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ldh- 
GREN)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Luit- 
GREN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Under  section  4, 
that  section  which  will  not  be  affected 
in  any  way  by  this  bill,  bilingual  bal- 
lots may  be  required  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions where  they  have  not  had  bilin- 
gual ballots  and  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  voting-age  persons  registered  on 
November  1,  1972,  or  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  voting-age  persons  voted  in 
Presidential  elections  in  November 
1972. 

That  is  the  same  type  of  trigger  we 
have  required  for  preclearance  in  the 
racial  discrimination  section.  Why 
have  we  done  that?  Because  we  think 
that  there  is  a  connection  between 
those  jurisdictions  not  assisting  their 
citizens  with  dual  or  multilanguage 
ballots  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
less  than  50  percent  voter  participa- 
tion. There  is  a  causal  connection,  we 
think,  between  not  assisting  those 
people  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
participate.  That  protection  is  not  af- 
fected. In  those  areas  the  bilingual 
ballots  will  still  be  required.  We  are 
talking  about  an  entirely  different 
thing,  where  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism merely  is  the  number  of  people, 
for  instance,  in  California,  who 
happen  to  have  a  Spanish  surname, 
and,  within  that  group,  the  number  of 
people  who  have  not  graduated  from 
fifth  grade. 


D  1950 


Now,  what  happens  is  this.  It  means 
that  in  my  State  where  we  have  had  a 
large  number  of  people  come  from 
Mexico,  who  have  gone  through  the 
process,  and  legally  become  citizens, 
who  have,  as  a  requirement  of  this 
citizenship,  developed  an  understand- 
ing of  English,  are  considered  illiterate 
even  though  they  can  read  the  ballots 
if  they  have  not  completed  fifth  grade. 
They  participate  in  our  system.  So 
what  are  we  doing  here? 

We  are  actually  requiring  something 
that  has  no  basis  in  fact  with  respect 
toward  the  voting  participation  be- 
cause that  is  taken  care  of  in  a  differ- 
ent section. 

What  we  have  done  here  is  to  say 
that  because  we  do  not  recognize  lan- 
guages other  that  English  as  having 
the  same  level  of  acceptance  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  because  those  jurisdictions 
have  not,  therefore,  printed  ballots  in 
more  than  one  language,  we  have 
made  a  judgment  that  they  must  be 
attempting  to  limit  the  participatory 
rights  of  those  people  in  the  voting 
process. 

There  are  no  facts  to  support  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Commissioner  Steven  Horn, 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in 
writing  his  remarks  against  the  posi- 
tion of  other  Commissioners  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  suggested 
that  we  remember  that  equal  protec- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  group  protec- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  individual  protec- 
tion. He  went  on  to  say  that  to  suggest 
to  people  in  our  society  that  somehow 
they  can  become  full  members  of  that 
society  in  an  economic  sense  without 
knowledge  of  EJnglish,  when  we  know 
every  study  shows  this  inability  to 
speak  English  makes  it  more  and  more 
difflcixlt  to  get  truly  functioning  Jobs 
in  our  economy,  is  wrong. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  suggest- 
ing that  in  the  most  effective  thing 
that  these  citizens  can  do  in  exercising 
their  right  to  vote,  they  do  not  even 
have  to  use  English.  How  can  you  con- 
vince them  now  as  they  are  going 
through  the  school  process,  they 
should  learn  English  to  become  fully 
functioning  members  of  our  economy? 

There  are  certain  clues  we  give  them 
in  terms  of  how  you  fully  participate. 
And  the  official  ballot  is  one  of  the 
most  important  clues. 

There  was  mention  a  little  earlier 
about  some  Members  being  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  that  subcommit- 
tee. One  of  the  things  we  have  discov- 
ered with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of 
refugees  in  the  community  is  the 
degree  of  their  ability  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

We  have  found  more  and  more  that 
no  matter  how  much  money  we  pour 
out  to  assist  them,  we  cannot  get  them 
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off  welfare  if  they  do  not  learn  Eng- 
lish. 

You  can  be  a  Ph.  D.  from  Vietnam 
and  not  be  able  to  get  a  job  If  you  do 
not  have  simple  English  skills.  You 
can  be  unskilled,  but  knowing  English 
you  can  have  a  Job  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  terms  of 
directing  our  refugee  program  there. 
That  ought  to  give  us  a  clue  here.  We 
are  not  talking  about  getting  rid  of  bi- 
lingual ballots  in  those  areas  where  we 
have  established  some  evidentiary 
findings  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
crimination. Those  areas  wiU  still  be 
covered. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  the  over- 
load, the  overbreadth  we  have  created 
in  the  past  law  ought  to  be  brought  in 
now. 

I  wish  we  had  more  facts  upon 
which  to  make  this  Judgment.  We  did 
not  have  the  time  in  subcommittee  to 
deal  with  this  issue.  I  think  it  would 
be  far  better  for  us  to  put  this  off  to 
another  time,  but  now  we  must  deal 
with  it.  It  is  extremely  important. 

Mr.  OLICKItlAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  and  one  that  in  my 
Judgment  has  been  a  rather  close  issue 
for  a  whUe,  but  I  have  come  down  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  basically 
for  the  following  reasons. 

I  think  that  the  right  to  vote  is  so 
fundamental,  is  so  important,  much 
more  important  even  than  the  right  to 
free  speech,  that  I  think  that  it  has  to 
be  preserved  even  if  it  costs  some 
States  and  local  communities  some 
extra  money  to  print  up  bilingual  bal- 
lots. 

But  I  do  believe  that  there  are  some 
philosophical  issues  here  that  need  to 
be  addressed. 

In  all  candor,  I  was  worried  that  if 
we  had  bilingual  ballots  and  coupled 
these  with  bilingual  education,  and  if 
we  so  encouraged  people  who  came  to 
this  country  they  did  not  have  to  learn 
English,  that  we  would  create  a 
Quebec  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  creating  a 
Quebec  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
that  such  separation  could  institution- 
'  ally  mean  for  us  down  the  road. 

For  that  reason  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  efforts  to  restrain  what  I  call 
extra  zealous  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  impose  bilingual 
education  on  States  and  local  school 
boards  because  it  is  a  function  of  oiu- 
Nation  to  encoiuttge  people  to  speak 
English.  But  this  issue  relates  to  the 
right  to  vote,  which  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  rights.  And  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  what  this  amendment  would  do  is 
restrict  access  to  the  polls  for  lots  and 
lots  of  people  who  have  come  into  this 
coimtry  over  the  last  10  or  15  years. 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  Spanish- 
speaking,  primarily  Spanish-speaking 
immigrants,  although  it  may  be  other 
types  of  immigrants.  This  amendment 
wiU  discourage  them  from  participat- 
ing in  our  system. 

And  while  I  grant  you  there  may  be 
some  additional  costs  imposed.  I  think 
that  that  discouragement  to  partici- 
pate in  the  system,  which  this  amend- 
ment will  do,  shifts  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  wlU  make  it  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  U.S.  citizens  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  dated  June  17, 
1981,  and  he  states  to  me.  "It  appears 
that  there  is  little  or  no  use  of  these 
ballots  as  evidenced  by  the  1980 
report,"  and  he  reports  that  the  cost 
of  these  ballots  in  Kansas  was  $957  in 
one  county  and  in  the  other  county 
was  $598,  for  a  total  of  $1,556,  and 
only  one  baUot  was  asked  for  and  only 
one  ballot  was  cast. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  absolutely 
absurd  for  the  State  of  Kansas  to  be 
covered  by  this  law  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $1,500  for  one 
vote  to  be  cast. 

We  can  provide  assistance  to  a 
person  and  States  do  that.  We  have 
always  had  assistance  to  voters  wheth- 
er they  understand  EInglish,  whether 
they  are  blind  or  handicapped  or 
whatever. 

But  to  require  Kansas  and  50  States 
of  this  Nation  to  provide  bilingual  or 
multilingual  election  information  at 
extreme  cost  seems  to  me  to  be  Just 
absurd. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  I  guess  I  go  back  to  the  point 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  so  critical  in 
America  that  I  am  willing  to  pay  those 
costs  at  least  to  have  the  bilingual 
ballot  printed. 

I  must  teU  the  gentleman  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  during  the  last  elec- 
tion, not  only  did  we  have  ballots  on 
individuals  bilingual,  we  had  ballots  on 
propositions,  some  very,  very  compli- 
cated propositions.  Even  if  you  under- 
stood English,  like  I  do,  I  could  not  un- 
derstand them  very  well  when  I  went 
into  the  ballot  box. 

I  would  like  to  say  my  main  point  is 
this:  Because  we  have  had  the  enor- 
mous influx  of  immigrants,  primarily 
Spanish-spealdng  immigrants,  over  the 
last  15  or  20  years,  I  think  it  is  worth 
extending  this  provision  for  10  or  15 
years. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  quite  right  and  for 
all  secretaries  of  state  who  are  print- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  ballots 
that  are  not  used,  the  simple  Instruc- 
tion is  after  the  first  time  do  not  print 
them. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  speak 
in  response  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado,  to  what  she  referred  to  as  a 
myth,  and  speak  to  the  concept  of  a 
dream  that  has  occurred  in  this  coim- 
try for  nearly  the  full  200  years  since 
we  declared  Independence. 

That  dream  has  been  that  a  person 
could  come  from  a  foreign  country, 
speaking  a  foreign  language,  and  find 
in  this  Nation  equality  of  opportunity 
so  that  that  person,  man  or  woman, 
could  t>e  a  success  in  this  country. 
That  success  and  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  has  been  achieved  by 
people  from  Greece  and  people  from 
Poland  and  people  from  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  In  our  most  recent  three 
decades  we  have  seen  people  come 
here  from  Hungary  as  refugees  from 
the  Hungarian  revolution  and  from 
Czechoslovakia. 

We  now  have  Koreans,  Vietnamese, 
and  Cambodians  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. There  is  no  question  but  that  if 
they  are  to  achieve  equality  of  oppor- 
timity  and  to  have  a  place  of  employ- 
ment other  than  stoop  labor  in  the 
fields  or  working  in  the  sculleries  In 
hotels,  they  must  Imow  the  English 
language. 

That  American  dream  has  been  that 
parents  worked  so  that  their  children 
could  get  an  education,  so  that  they 
could  achieve  the  success  that  that 
first  generation  of  immigrants  could 
not  achieve,  because  of  their  iiuibility 
to  speak  the  English  language. 

Now.  I  think  It  is  a  trap  and  a  delu- 
sion to  hold  out  to  people  of  minority 
races  from  different  countries  that 
this  privilege  of  voting  is  so  important 
that  they  should  t>e  encouraged  not  to 
learn  the  English  language  and  be  en- 
titled even  so  to  exercise  this  priceless 
privilege  of  voting. 

The  voting  right  is  indeed  a  privi- 
lege. If  you  come  to  this  country  as  an 
alien,  in  order  to  tiecome  a  citizen  of 
this  country  you  must  take  a  test  on 
the  Constitution  and  upon  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  the  English  language. 

If  you  are  bom  to  foreign  parents  or 
forelgn-spealdng  parents  in  this  coun- 
try, you  are  entitled  and  in  many  cases 
mandated  to  go  to  school  through  the 
high  school  years.  In  California  every 
child  of  foreign  parents  must  finish  12 
years  of  education. 

We  are  spending  over  $300  million,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  for  bilingual  educa- 
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tion  to  assist  the  children  of  foreign- 
speaking  parents  to  learn  the  English 
language.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  the  privilege  of 
voting  is  not  infringed  by  the  require- 
ment of  an  imderstanding  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Now,  cost  has  been  mentioned.  The 
cost  Is  no  longer  a  major  problem  as  to 
the  dollars  involved.  It  was  in  the  ini- 
tial days  of  the  act.  but  as  the  States 
and  municipalities  and  counties 
become  accustomed  to  it,  the  cost  has 
become  relatively  minor.  I  think  in 
1980  the  cost  was  less  than  $1  million 
in  the  State  of  California,  and  less 
than  2  i}ercent  of  total  ballot  costs. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
that  cost  on  local  government  is  a 
mandated  cost  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
when  we  may  very  well  consider  termi- 
nating Federal  revenue  sharing,  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  revenue  to 
share  with  the  State  and  municipal 
and  county  governments.  We  are  fed- 
erally imposing  cost  on  local  govern- 
ments which  is  perceived  by  the  local 
taxpayer  and  local  governments  to  \>e 
unjust  and  unwarranted. 

D  2000 

Let  me  quote  the  figures  from  my 
city  of  Redwood  City.  The  city  of  Red- 
wood City,  with  a  population  of  54,000, 
in  1980  spent  $1,784  for  bilingual  ma- 
terials. The  city  had  8.622  Spanish 
origin  citizens.  Sixty  citizens  requested 
bilingual  materials,  but  only  25  actual- 
ly voted. 

Now,  the  cost  of  $1,784  to  give  25 
people  the  privilege  to  vote  in  Spanish 
is  a  cost  which  cannot  be  understood 
and  accepted  by  local  citizens.  There  is 
a  principle  here.  If  we  are  going  to 
impose  the  costs  to  vote  in  a  foreign 
language,  that  imposition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  stand  the 
test  of  cost  effectiveness.  Throughout 
this  country  there  are  people  in  these 
areas  where  these  bilingual  ballots  are 
printed  which  preceive  the  Federal 
Government  as  unable  to  cut  costs.  Of 
all  these  billions  of  dollars  they  see  us 
spending  as  we  try  to  cut  what  now  ap- 
pears to  be  a  $60  billion  deficit  in  spite 
of  our  cut  of  $36^  billion  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  to  the  public  this  particu- 
lar cost  is  perceived  as  unwarranted,  as 
unjust  and  unnecessary  and  as  an  indi- 
cation that  Congress  is  imposing  un- 
wanted costs  on  local  governments  and 
taxpayers. 

Again,  it  is  not  the  dollars,  but  what 
the  benefit  is  that  is  achieved  by  those 
dollars.  Back  in  1974  when  we  passed 
the  bilingual  ballot,  we  had  the  luxury 
of  trying  such  an  experiment.  It  was 
fathered  by  the  honorable  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
McCloskzt  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  30  seconds.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1974  when  we  created  this  luxury,  a 
luxury  that  is  Itnown  to  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  we  had  gone  some  20 
years  with  a  relatively  balanced 
budget,  with  relative  control  over  in- 
flation. In  the  last  7  years  we  have 
gone  to  an  average  10  percent  of  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending,  with  an  average 
11 -percent  inflation  over  the  last  4 
years.  Now  the  public  scrutinizes  our 
work  to  see  what  we  are  willing  to  do, 
not  only  to  cut  our  Federal  costs,  but 
the  costs  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment imposes  on  local  taxpayers  as 
well. 

For  the  principle  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed, because  of  the  fact  of  this 
mandated  Federal  cost  and  the  few 
people  that  take  advantage  of  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  16  years  ago,  when 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  originally 
passed.  President  Johnson  stated  that, 
"Unless  the  right  to  vote  be  seciu-ed 
and  imdenied,  all  other  rights  are  inse- 
cure and  subject  to  denial  for  all  our 
citizens,"  The  right  to  cast  an  in- 
formed, intelligent  vote  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  any  democracy,  for  without  it, 
democracy  ceases  to  exist.  History  has 
proven  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
particularly  the  1975  provision  calling 
for  bilingual  elections,  has  secured 
this  right  for  millions  of  minorities 
throughout  the  coimtry.  The  number 
of  Hispanic  people  who  registered  to 
vote  in  California  alone  increased  by 
38  percent  from  1976  to  1980.  In  Colo- 
rado, the  figure  was  41  percent,  and  in 
Texas,  an  astounding  64  percent.  Na- 
tionally, Hispanic  registration  in- 
creased by  30  percent  while  the  overall 
population  increase  was  less  than  10 
percent.  The  increases  in  the  numt>er 
of  Hispanics  who  actually  voted  is 
equally  impressive.  Overall,  Hispanic 
turnout  increased  by  19  percent  in  the 
United  States  from  1976  to  1980.  How- 
ever, in  the  five  Southwestern  States 
containing  the  largest  number  of  His- 
panics, the  increase  in  Hispanic  voter 
turnout  was  31  percent  for  the  4-year 
period.  This  increase  in  Hispanic  voter 
turnout  is  impressive,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  voter  turnout  na- 
tionwide has  been  steadily  decreasing 
since  1960. 

We  have  heard  arguments  challeng- 
ing the  cost,  the  usefullness,  and  the 
wisdom  of  requiring  bilingual  elec- 
tions. As  a  Representative  from  Los 
Angeles,  a  county  which  contains  one 
of  the  largest  populations  of  Hispanic 
people  in  the  world,  I  feel  qualified  to 
rebut  these  argimients. 


In  my  home  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
costs  of  bilingual  elections  have 
dropped  dramatically  since  the  1976 
primary  election  when  bilingual  mate- 
rials were  sent  to  every  registered 
voter  and  cost  $854,000.  In  the  Novem- 
ber election  of  that  year,  we  provided 
the  same  services  at  a  60-percent  cost 
reduction.  Costs  have  diminished  to 
the  point  that  in  the  1980  general  elec- 
tion, our  county  spent  $135,000  on  the 
bilingual  provision  out  of  a  total  elec- 
tion cost  of  $7  million.  This  figure  rep- 
resents less  than  one-sixth  of  the  ini- 
tial cost  and  approximately  1.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  election  costs  for  the 
county. 

In  San  Francisco,  bilingual  costs 
were  roughly  $50,000  in  1980,  Just  5 
percent  of  the  total  spent  on  elections. 
San  Diego  County  has  a  list  of  ap- 
proximately 75,000  voters  who  have 
requested  bilingual  materials  and  to 
whom  bilingual  materials  are  mailed. 
The  cost  of  furnishing  bilingual  mate- 
rials in  San  Diego  has  decreased  by  50 
percent  in  4  years  and  was  just  $54,000 
in  the  1980  election. 

Clearly,  argiunents  against  the  bilin- 
gual provision  of  the  act  based  on  cost 
have  no  foundation.  This  amendment 
if  adopted  would  put  a  price  tag  on 
our  fundamental  right  to  vote. 

Related  to  the  cost  argument  is  the 
argument  that  in  some  areas,  bilingual 
materials  are  underutUized;  hence,  the 
"price  per  request"  figures  are  very 
high.  In  support  of  this  argument, 
studies  are  often  cited  that  show  a  low 
number  of  requests  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  bilingual  elections  material. 
These  data  are  grossly  misleading. 
March  Fong  EIu,  secretary  of  state  for 
California,  has  stated: 

The  low  rate  of  requests  is  not  necessarily 
an  indication  of  the  actual  need  in  the  State 
or  in  these  respective  counties. 

The  cost  per  request  is  determined 
by  dividing  the  number  of  requests 
into  the  total  cost.  In  some  counties, 
the  cost  per  request  does  appear  out-^ 
rageously  high.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
that  is  because  it  is  assumed  that  the 
numljer  of  requests  referred  to  is  for 
bilingual  ballots.  In  fact,  in  some  coun- 
ties everyone  receives  a  sample  bilin- 
gual ballot.  Therefore,  there  are  no  re- 
quests made.  In  stiU  other  counties, 
the  "number  of  requests"  refers  to  the 
requests  for  State-produced  pam- 
phlets. The  State  pamphlets  have 
nothing  to  do  with  local  compliance 
costs.  Hence,  any  attempt  to  measure 
local  costs  with  requests  for  State  ma- 
terials is  clearly  erroneous. 

The  final  argument  often  heard 
against  the  bilingual  provision  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  the  most  irre- 
sponsible and  illogical.  This  is  the  ar- 
gument that  by  providing  bilingual 
election  materials,  we  somehow  foster 
separatism  and  encourage  an  "Ameri- 
can Quebec."  The  problems  of  the 
French  people  in  Quebec  are  complex 
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and  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  me 
to  pretend  to  analyze  then  here  and 
now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  bilingualism 
did  not  cause  the  problems  in  Quebec; 
official  and  social  discrimination 
agabist  the  French  language  did. 

Participation  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, no  matter  in  what  language,  does 
not  in  fact  foster  separatism,  but  ex- 
clusion from  the  voting  process  defi- 
nitely does.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Prof.  Archibald  Cox  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  "the  best  way  to  avoid  a 
separatist  movement  in  this  country  is 
to  encourage  participation  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  to  vote." 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  would  let  this 
act  expire  would  set  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  Our  whole  history  is  one  of 
expanding  and  encouraging  the  right 
to  vote.  Every  schoolchild  knows  that 
in  the  begiiuiing  of  our  coimtry.  only 
white  male  landowners  over  21  could 
vote.  Since  then,  barrier  after  barrier 
that  would  obstruct  the  right  to  vote 
has  been  removed.  In  1975,  when  we 
added  the  bilingual  provisions  to  this 
act.  we  removed  the  language  obstacle 
for  many  of  our  citizens  who  are  more 
fluent  in  a  language  other  than  E:ng- 
llsh.  That  action  was  in  harmony  with 
our  history  and  our  tradition. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by 
quoting  from  an  editorial  in  the  April 
13,  1981.  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times: 

In  1965,  this  Nation  sent  a  signal  to  mi- 
norities. It  said  simply  that  the  right  to  vote 
was  fundamental  and  would  be  protected. 
Any  wholesale  revamping  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  send  the  opposite  signal- 
one  that  would  be  an  intolerable  affront  to 
democracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
basic  ideal  upon  which  any  democracy 
rests  and  cast  their  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
who  just  left  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

I  would  like  to  pursue  one  of  the  as- 
pects that  the  gentleman  covered  in 
addition  to  the  cost  being  minimal  in 
California  and  New  York  and  other 
examples.  The  gentleman  addressed 
briefly  the  challenge  of  cultural  sepa- 
ratism, or  another  Quebec,  that  I  have 
heard  several  Members  talk  about. 
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I  think  we  have  an  example,  not  in 
the  gentleman's  State  but  in  New 
Mexico,  where  bilingualism  has  been  a 
matter  of  policy  since  1912.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  gentleman  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  on  results  of  this  ex- 
perience in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  happen  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  My  people 
have  been  there  since  the  early  found- 
ing of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  bilingual  and  trilingual  bal- 


lots have  been  used  in  New  Mexico 
since  1912.  I  also  know  for  a  fact  that 
in  total  numbers  there  are  more  public 
officials  with  Spanish  surnames  serv- 
ing in  State  legislatuj'es  and  city  coun- 
cils and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  than  almost  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  That  kind  of  involvement 
in  the  democratic  process  does  not 
spell  separatism. 

The  matter  of  using  bilingual  ballots 
has,  in  fact,  a  long  history  of  voter  re- 
sponse in  a  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish which  has  made  it  possible  for 
these  people  to  participate  in  the 
voting  process  on  an  equal  basis  with 
all  other  Americans.  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  again  that  the  history  of  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  those  individ- 
uals who  use  the  bilingual  ballot  has 
for  years  been  shown  to  be  most  effec- 
tive. The  State  that  has  led  the  way 
was  New  Mexico,  but  other  States  are 
not  far  behind  seeking  not  separatism 
but  to  be  Included  in  the  voting  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is,  of  course, 
free  to  provide  aU  of  the  election  ma- 
terials in  multiple  languages  that  it 
chooses;  and  it  has  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  however,  been  required  to 
expend  $656,000  and  use  53,000  ballots 
there  at  a  cost  of  $12.30  a  baUot.  That 
was  in  the  1978  election.  I  might  say 
that  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Exam- 
iner and  chronicle  of  May  6,  1979,  de- 
lineates what  the  cost  to  Callfomians 
is  and  comes  out  strong  in  support  of 
amendments  to  the  law  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
McClosket,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Bill  Thomas,  citing 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  like  to  have  a  Cal- 
Lfomian  comment  on  this  because  the 
information  that  came  to  my  attention 
for  the  general  election  of  1980  in  Los 
Angeles  County  was  that  the  general 
election  budget  was  $7,000,000,  and  of 
that  only  $135,000.  or  1.9  percent,  was 
spent  complying  with  the  bilingual 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Does  the  gentleman  care  to  explain 
the  difference  between  what  I  just 
said  and  what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClort)  previously  testi- 
fied to? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  think,  first  of  all. 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 
One  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject 
matter  however  is  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  McClosktst,  who  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  the 
costs  involved  were  minimal. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  correct.  I  think  that 
the  costs  have  been  reduced  to  some- 
thing around  2  percent  or  under  of  the 


total  ballot  costs  in  all  the  jurisdic- 
tions, but  I  wanted  to  point  out  that 
that  was  a  cost  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  each  municipality  and 
county  government  involved. 

When  the  gentleman  uses  the  exam- 
ple of  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  as  a 
State  had  used  the  bilingual  ballot  for 
many  years,  and  the  Federal  law  was 
not  required  to  impose  it  on  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  New  Mexico's  experi- 
ence is  irrelevant,  really,  in  this  debate 
because  we  are  talking  about  here 
being  federally  required. 

Mr.  FISH.  It  may  be  irrelevant  on 
the  issue  of  the  cost,  but  it  was  not 
brought  up  on  that  basis,  but  to 
answer  the  charge  of  cultural  separat- 
ism, which  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoTBAL)  so  ably  did. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  probably  does  the  greatest  job 
as  far  as  multilingual  ballots  are  con- 
cerned, but  even  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Hawaii  says  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Federal  law.  he  would  not  be  biu-- 
dened  with  these  additional  expenses 
which  are  required  under  the  Federal 
mandate. 

Mr.  FRENZEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to 
participate  in  this  debate,  but  having 
missed  my  supper,  I  was  overcome  by 
hunger  pangs.  That  stimulated  my  vo- 
cal chords. 

I  am  also  not  an  expert  in  this  field, 
which  would  seem  to  qualify  me  with 
all  the  other  speakers,  since  apparent- 
ly the  committee  did  not  do  much  of  a 
job  in  looking  into  this  situation,  nor 
did  it  in  fact  hold  any  hearings  this 
year.  At  least  it  has  not  printed  any 
results  of  hearings,  except  for  last 
year.  And,  apparently,  the  situation 
was  not  very  well  discussed,  if  at  aU, 
within  the  committee. 

I  must  say  that  back  in  the  early 
1970's,  before  this  feature  was  a  part 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  myself  was 
much  taken  by  this  provision.  I  tried 
to  put  it  into  the  election  law.  At  that 
time  the  House  had  better  judgment 
and  overcame  my  enthusiasm. 

I  must  confess  that  having  experi- 
enced the  effect  of  this  law  since  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  now  know  that  I  was  wrong. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  at  least  partly  lain  in  the 
fact  that  most  of  its  citizens  have  had 
a  willingness  to  communicate  in  a 
common  language.  Most  of  those  citi- 
zens, as  a  result,  were  able  to  develop 
some  upward  mobility  within  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  encourage 
our  citizens  not  to  learn  English,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  a  simple  election  process, 
we  are  condemning  them  to  some  kind 
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of    second    class    citizenship    that    I 
would  prefer  not  to  encourage. 

Where  there  is  need,  as  there  was  in 
New  Mexico,  local  laws  can  be  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  that  need.  But. 
for  us  to  force  on  our  communities 
where  there  is  no  need  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  terrible  mistake.  The  Federal  dic- 
tate is  unreasonable.  It  requires  bal- 
lots on  the  basis  of  surname,  rather 
than  of  language.  States,  on  their  own, 
know  for  whom,  if  any,  to  prepare  for- 
eign language  ballots. 

If  a  person  is  not  able  to  read  a 
ballot,  how  is  that  person  going  to 
learn  to  read  a  mortgage  contract? 
How  is  that  person  going  to  under- 
stand a  very  simple  lease  agreement? 
How  is  he  or  she  going  to  fill  out  a 
welfare  form,  to  do  most  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  gain  some  sort  of 
economic  self-sufficiency  in  our  socie- 
ty? I  think  what  we  are  doing  is  simply 
condemning  those  people  that  we  are 
interested  in  helping  to  a  permanent 
second  class  status.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  a  mistake.  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  of  Illinois  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  infer  that  only  English- 
speaking  should  live  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Or  can  vote  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  made  no  such 
statement.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
interpreted  it  that  way. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  WeU.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  no  person  could 
vote  unless  he  spoke  English,  and  that 
was  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  may 
not  have  been— or  perhaps 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  it  clear  to  the  gentleman.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  unnecessary  to  furnish  by 
Federal  law  foreign  language  ballots  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
think  it  discourages  the  incentive  for 
people  to  learn  our  language,  in  which 
case  they  are  likeiy  to  move  upward  in 
our  economic  much  more  quickly. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  tell  the  gentleman  that  as  far  as 
that  point  is  concerned,  there  are 
some  people  living  in  this  coimtry  who 
would  deserve  American  citizenship  to 
be  igranted  by  taking  the  exam  in  their 
own  language.  This  House  has  at  vari- 
ous times  passed  such  a  bill  to  exempt 
certain  people  from  taking  the  exam 


in  English,  but  the  other  body  has 
killed  that  biU. 

I*t  me  tell  the  gentleman,  coming 
from  where  I  come  from  in  South 
Texas,  that  we  have  a  lot  of  aliens  who 
would  make  wonderful  citizens,  who 
have  lived  here  aU  their  lives,  who 
have  given  sons  in  the  service  of  this 
country,  and  who  are  glad  to  be  here. 
And  as  one  alien  mother  told  me  when 
I  went  to  the  funeral  of  a  Vietnam 
serviceman  "Estoy  Argullosa  I  am 
proud  to  have  given  this  country  the 
life  of  a  son." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  contribution. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  that  spirit 
is  what  makes  a  good  citizen  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  gentle- 
man. However,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  he  has  made 
an  important  point.  I  do  not  think  it 
bears  on  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  there  are 
also  many  people  who  came  here  with 
only  a  language  other  than  English,  or 
who  were  here  with  a  different  lan- 
guage. They  were  of  humble  circum- 
stance. They,  or  their  children  learned 
English.  They  found  their  lot  much 
enhanced  by  learning  our  common 
language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McClory,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  does  not  deprive  any 
State  or  any  locality  of  providing  mul- 
tiple language  ballots  or  various  kinds 
of  election  materials  relating  to  the 
voting  process,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  take  any  action  to  do  any  such 
thing. 

I  have  been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  since  1965.  I 
was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
legislation.  But  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  mandating  the  State  of  Texas, 
for  instance,  with  regard  to  voting 
practices  when  the  State  of  Texas  has 
its  own  laws  and  is  taking  care  of  the 
subject  through  its  own  processes.  For 
the  Federal  Government  to  mandate 
additional  expense  on  Texas  or  Hawaii 
or  any  other  State  just  seems  to  me  to 
be  unconscionable. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREaraEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
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which  would  eliminate  the  bilingual 
requirements  in  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  had  cosponsored 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  bilingual 
requirements.  I  cosponsored  the  bill  in 
response  to  what  appeared  at  the  time 
to  be  an  outrageous  "cost  to  use" 
ratio,  and  I  felt  there  must  be  a  better 
and  more  reasonable  application  of 
the  idea. 

However,  after  reviewing  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the 
excess  cost  is  a  direct  result  of  Califor- 
nia State  laws  in  regard  to  preelection 
voting  materials  and  outreach  pro- 
grams and  the  maxuier  in  which  some 
counties  implemented  the  1975  act.  It 
is  apparent  that  there  has  been  mas- 
sive misunderstanding  which  has  re- 
sulted in  urmecessarily  expensive  ap- 
plication of  the  law  in  some  cases. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
a  point  which  might  seem  obvious,  but 
in  reviewing  my  mail  on  the  subject, 
apparently  is  not.  The  5  percent  mi- 
nority language  trigger  applies  only  to 
voting  age  citizens.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  concerned  that  we  are 
somehow  accommodating  illegal  aliens 
or  recent  immigrants.  Many  people  ap- 
parently do  not  know  that  there  are 
American  citizens  who  were  bom  ^  in 
this  country  and  in  some  cases  whose 
families  have  been  here  for  genera- 
tions who  do  not  speak  English.  The 
reason  why  these  people  are  in  this 
situation  is  central  to  the  issue  itself, 
and  I  shall  address  that  later  in  my  re- 
marks. 

In  the  past,  bilingual  ballots  and 
voter  information  have  constituted  an 
inordinate  expense  in  the  State  of 
California.  In  fairness,  we  ought  to 
point  out  that  elections  in  the  State  of 
California  are  expensive  propositions 
regardless  of  the  bilingual  require- 
ments. California  State  law  requires 
that  preelection  pamphlets  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  every  registered 
voter.  There  is  not  just  one  pamphlet. 
There  are  two.  One  is  for  the  county 
election  and  one  is  for  the  State  elec- 
tion. In  some  cases  these  pamphlets 
are  as  long  as  100  pages.  These  pam- 
phlets were  sent  to  each  registered 
voter  and  if  there  were  three  regis- 
tered voters  in  one  household,  that 
household  received  three  pamphlets.  I 
tmderstand  that  the  State  is  now 
trying  to  send  only  one  per  household, 
but  this  helps  to  illustrate  why  it  has 
been  so  expensive. 

Also,  after  the  1975  act,  different 
counties  handled  the  bilingual  require- 
ments in  different  ways.  Los  Angeles 
County  printed  voter  information  in 
Spanish  and  English  and  blanketed 
the  entire  county.  Los  Angeles 
Coimty,  however,  planned  ahead  and 
asked  each  recipient  to  indicate 
whether  they  wanted  election  infor- 
mation in  Spanish  in  the  future.  This 
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information  was  used  to  target  only 
Spanish-speaking  voters  in  the  follow- 
ing election.  Los  Angeles  County  spent 
$854,000  for  that  first  blanketing 
effort  in  the  1076  primary  election. 
Because  of  targeting,  that  cost  de- 
creased to  $355,000  for  the  1976  gener- 
al election.  By  the  1980  election,  the 
cost  decreased  to  $135,200  and  repre- 
sented only  1.9  percent  of  the  total 
election  budget.  I  think  that's  a  rea- 
sonable cost  to  pay  for  enfranchising 
American  citizens. 

The  key  is  reasonable  application. 
Targeting  has  proven  successful  and 
Federal  law  makes  it  an  allowable  way 
to  fulfill  the  bilingual  requirements.  I 
was  pleased  that  the  committee  in- 
cluded report  language  which  specifi- 
cally encourages  local  election  officials 
to  work  closely  with  language  minori- 
ty citizens  in  their  communities  and 
devise  an  effective  and  cost-efficient 
way  to  target  or  direct  their  efforts 
only  where  language  assistance  is  ac- 
tually required. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  briefly  ad- 
dress the  philosophical  arguments  sur- 
rounding this  issue. 

Elnglish  is.  in  fact,  the  de  facto  offi- 
cial language  of  this  country.  Aside 
from  the  fact  of  common  usage— 
which  is  a  fairly  strong  indicator  of  an 
official  language— the  law  reinforces 
the  fact  in  several  important  areas  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  level. 
These  areas  include  our  naturalization 
laws;  our  Jury  laws  and  State  laws 
which  dictate  that  English  will  be  the 
language  of  instruction  in  schools. 
This  is  well  and  good,  and  common- 
sense  should  tell  us  that  promoting 
the  commonality  of  language  is  good 
for  our  society.  In  terms  of  helping  to 
mainstream  non-English-spealdng  mi- 
norities in  this  country,  it  is  also  Just 
plain  good  sense  to  encourage  learning 
the  English  language,  and  in  fact,  the 
current  generation  of  yoimg  people 
are  becoming  more  and  more  English 
speaking  and  bilingual. 

We  have  got  to  be  honest  enough, 
however,  to  recognize  that  in  the  past 
some  of  our  citizens  were  denied  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  learn  English. 
There  were  very  real  cultural  and 
legal  barriers.  The  situation  was  dif- 
ferent from  European  immigrants 
whose  children  attended  public 
schools  and  mixed  in  a  diverse  society, 
thus  promoting  English  for  the  2d 
generation.  In  many  cases,  the  Idds 
were  bilingual  while  their  parents 
spoke  only  their  native  language.  It 
was  an  evolutionary  process  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  by  the  3d  gen- 
eration, the  children  spoke  only  Eng- 
lish. 

There  are  now  American  citizens 
who  have  lived  on  reservations  or  in 
barrios  who  were  as  confined  in  terms 
of  the  rest  of  society  as  my  ancestors 
were  in  the  programs  in  Poland.  What 
was  a  natural  evolution  in  language 
usage  for  European  immigrants  simply 


did  not  happen  in  many  sections  of 
this  coimtry. 

I  see  the  bilingual  requirement  as  a 
catchup  measure;  as  part  of  an  evolu- 
tionary process  that  should  have 
taken  place  a  generation  ago.  I  do  not 
believe  bilingual  ballots  represent  a 
threat  to  the  commoiudlty  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  also  do  not  believe 
providing  bilingual  ballots  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  law  indefinately.  I  view 
this  requirement  as  a  relatively  short- 
term  measure  to  accomimodate  special 
circumstances  and  insure  that  certain 
American  citizens  can  exercise  the 
most  precious  of  our  rights— the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
start  off  by  saying  that  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  supporting  the  continu- 
ation of  the  bilingual  provision  I  want 
to  assure  the  Members  that  it  is  not  a 
conspiracy  on  our  part  that  the  use  of 
the  English  language  is  not  prevalent 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  ob- 
vious. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
provision  is  to  design  a  way  to  give 
Hispanics  and  other  language  minori- 
ties access  to  the  political  process.  Po- 
litical issues  are  not  always  simple,  as 
many  of  us  understand.  Political  refer- 
endiuns  often  deal  with  complex  and 
very  lengthy  topics. 

English  is  not  the  first  language  of 
all  American  citizens,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  some  people  living  in  an  area 
where  there  is  a  very  significant  mi- 
nority population,  be  provided  with  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 

The  best  example  I  can  give  the 
Members— and  I  have  it  here— is  prop- 
osition 13.  This  is  proposition  13.  Let 
me  Just  read  section  1  to  the  Members, 
if  I  may.  In  doing  so.  I  would  hope 
that  those  Members  who  are  scholars 
would  be  able  to  give  me  a  hand  in 
some  of  those  areas  I  may  not  under- 
stand. 

Section  la.  The  maximum  amount  of  any 
ad  valorem  tax  on  real  property  shall  not 
exceed  1  percent  of  the  full  cash  value  of 
such  property.  The  1-percent  tax  is  to  be 
collected  by  the  county  and  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  law  to  the  districts  within  the 
counties. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  are  with 
me  so  far.  Let  me  continue. 

The  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  ad  valo- 
rem taxes  or  special  assessments  to  pay  the 
interest  and  redemption  charges  on  any  in- 
debtedness approved  by  the  voters  prior  to 
the  time  this  section  becomes  effective." 

That  Is  Just  section  la.  This  is  propo- 
sition 13.  probably  the  most  famous 
proposition  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
United  States.  And  we  owe  it  to  the 
people  of  California. 

This  is  section  2a: 

The  full  cash  value  means  the  county  as- 
sessors'   evaluation    of    real    property    as 


shown  on  the  1975-76  tax  bill  under  "full 
cash  value."  or  taxes,  the  appraised  value  of 
real  property  when  purchased,  newly  con- 
structed or  a  change  in  ownership  has  oc- 
curred after  the  1975  assessment. 

Now,  we  could  go  on  and  on  and  on. 
Just  let  me  say  to  all  of  the  Members 
in  the  Chamber  today  that  more  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  country  we 
are,  in  terms  of  bond  issues  and  in 
terms  of  referendums  every  year, 
going  to  the  polls  to  vote. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  the 
prison  bond  issue  we  have  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is  going  to  be  as  complex 
as  proposition  13.  There  are,  I  under- 
stand, seven  propositions  in  the  State 
of  Texas.  There  are  something  like  six 
or  seven  propositions— and  the  Mem- 
bers can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— in 
the  State  of  California,  and  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is: 
that  when  people  go  into  that  voting 
booth  and  close  the  curtain  behind 
them  and  stand  there,  they  have  not 
only  to  read  all  these  things  but  they 
then  have  to  cast  ballots  for  us,  be- 
cause we  want  to  get  elected,  of 
course.  So  they  have  to  vote  for  us  at 
the  same  time  they  have  to  read  all 
these  propositions. 

I  am  going  to  say  that  this  is  prob- 
ably the  best  example  as  to  why  bilin- 
gual ballots  are  necesary  as  they  per- 
tain to  voters. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further,  if  I  may. 
Within  the  Hispanic  commimity  we 
have.  Just  like  the  major  TV  networks 
ABC,  NBC,  and  CBS,  an  international 
network  called  SIN— Spanish  Interna- 
tional Network— a  television  network, 
with  a  one-half  hour  daily  segment 
that  is  a  broadcast  from  Washington. 
D.C.,  to  every  major  Hispanic  city 
throughout  this  country.  So  that 
means  that  the  Hispanics  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  only  well  informed  but 
they  luiow  the  issues  because  the 
issues  are  being  transmitted  to  them 
in  the  Spanish  language. 

We  have  over  183  radio  stations.  We 
have  close  to  150  Spanish  language 
newspapers.  This  means  we  are  not 
dealing  with  an  electorate  that  does 
not  know  the  issues.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  electorate  that  knows  the 
issues.  However,  the  problem  may  be 
that  they  do  not  understand  all  that  is 
on  the  ballot  and  aU  the  terms  of  the 
elective  offices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Burgener.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Garcia  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  little  fuzzy  on  the  gentleman's 
point. 
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Is  the  gentleman  alleging  that  prop 
osition  13  passed  t>ecause  Hispanics 
did  not  understand  it? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  We  had  the  bUin- 
gual  ballot  when  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  No,  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make,  if  I  may,  and  the  point 
I  would  hope  we  would  both  be  able  to 
converse  about  here  is  that  the  issues 
in  our  own  individual  localities  and 
States  are  becoming  more  and  more 
complex. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  when  we  bring  these 
issues  before  the  American  people, 
they  understand  them  before  they  go 
to  vote.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCLA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask,  does  it  make  any  more  sense 
in  Spanish  than  it  does  in  English 
when  you  read  it? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  WeU.  that  is  my  point 
exactly.  There  may  be  some  people,  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  may  understand 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gakcia 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  say  this  to  my  colleague,  if  I  may. 
There  is  nobody  in  this  room  who  is 
more  proud  of  being  an  American  than 
I.  and  I  do  not  say  that  with  any 
hearts  and  flowers.  I  mean  that.  I  was 
a  rifleman  with  the  3d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, I  was  a  person  who  participated 
in  the  Korean  war,  and  I  am  a  product 
of  the  United  States,  bom  and  raised 
in  this  country.  But  all  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Memt>ers  on  behalf  of  His- 
panics—and  I  am  going  to  speak  Just 
on  behalf  of  Hispanics— is  this: 

Look,  we  are  not  trying  to  get  something 
from  you,  and  we  do  not  want  to  walk  tall. 
All  we  want  to  do  is  walk  alongside  of  you. 
We  are  not  looking  to  take  anything  over. 

Let  me  just  say  one  other  thing. 
Nobody  has  ever  said  to  me  that  de- 
mocracy is  cheap.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  cost  to  preserve  what  we  have,  and 
tliat  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do  in  terms  of 
opposing  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia  )  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Garcia 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  as 
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an  American,  and  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man as  an  American  coming  originally 
from  Puerto  Rico.  I  respect  the  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  I  respect  their  language 
and  their  culture,  but  that  is  entirely 
apart  from  this  subject.  What  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  is  articulating  so 
well  is  entirely  apart  from  the  subject 
of  having  the  Federal  Government 
mandate  election  materials  and  ballots 
and  all  kinds  of  requirements  with 
regard  to  the  election  process  as  con- 
ducted by  counties  and  cities  and 
States  throughout  our  country. 

In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  proposi- 
tion 13  was  not  only  printed  in  English 
but  it  was  printed  in  two  dialects  of 
Chinese  and  Tagalog  as  well  as  Span- 
ish, so  we  are  talking  alx>ut  something 
that  is  imposing  extreme  expense  on 
Americans  throughout  the  country, 
and  this  would  increase,  as  we  have 
said,  as  5  percent  or  more  minority 
language  groups  develop  in  various 
other  parts  of  our  country. 

D  2030 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  in  closing,  because  I  know  the 
hour  is  late,  during  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week,  which  was  last  month,  those  of 
us  who  were  Hispanic  traveled  to 
many  of  the  Federal  agencies.  I  re- 
member the  first  time  I  spoke.  I  spoke 
at  HEW  when  Joe  Califano  was  Secre- 
tary. I  remember  he  was  talking  to  me 
about  Italians  and  Hispanics,  and  how 
Italians  discovered  America,  and  God 
knows  Italians  have  made  their  contri- 
bution. But  I  reminded  the  Secretary, 
that  it  may  have  been  an  Italian  who 
discovered  America,  but  it  was  an  His- 
panic woman  that  gave  him  the  money 
to  get  here. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

(The  following  is  a  translation  of  re- 
marks which  were  delivered  in  Span- 
ish:) 

Mr.  LELAND.  My  colleagues.  I  want 
to  begin  speaking  Spanish.  I  want  to 
begin  speaking  the  language  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  of  this  country.  Many 
of  you  cannot  understand  me.  And  if 
you  cannot  understand  me.  nor  can 
you  understand  21  percent  of  the 
adult  citizens  of  El  Paso.  Tex.;  and  nor 
can  you  understand  17  percent  of  all 
adult  workers  of  the  Southwest.  These 
citizens  of  the  United  States  speak 
only  Spanish.  You  perhaps  cannot  un- 
derstand them  nor  participate  in  their 
culture— but  these  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens; their  culture  is  an  American  cul- 
ture, and  an  intimate  part  of  our  cul- 
ture which  makes  it  more  rich  and 
more  strong. 

And  even  though  you  cannot  under- 
stand me  when  I  s(>eak  Spanish  maybe 
you  can  begin  to  understand  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  our  political  system  which 
excludes  the  participation  of  Hispanic- 
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Americans  only  for  having  a  different 
culture  and  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage. Ya  Basta!! 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  (In  Spanish),  "at 
my  colleague.  I  beg  you  have  pity  on 
us." 

(In  Italian)  "I  speak  for  our  Italian 
citizens.  They.  too.  have  a  great  cul- 
ture." 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  to 
eliminate  extension  of  the  language 
minorities  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  We  should  not  defer  con- 
sideration of  the  language  minorities 
provision  untU  1985— when,  under  the 
present  law,  they  will  expire.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  legislative  drafting  error  to 
allow  two  different  expiration  dates 
for  the  various  provisions  of  the  act  to 
come  out  of  the  1975  amendment  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  As  a  result  of 
this  lack  of  consistency  and  coordina- 
tion, the  bilingual  provisions  have 
been  vulnerable  to  attack— to  a  dilu- 
tion of  their  power,  or  even  to  outright 
elimination.  I  am  extremely  concerned 
now  that  those  who  have  been  critical 
of  bilingual  elections  from  the  start 
are  those  who  want  consideration 
postponed  until  1985.  I  do  not  think 
my  colleagues  should  fall  for  a  ruse 
that  would  end  up  gutting  the  bilin- 
gual provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  altogether. 

I  think  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
extension  of  minority  language  provi- 
sions is  necessary.  The  record  is  also 
clear  that  the  costs  they  would  impose 
are  minimal.  In  Texas,  the  additional 
costs  for  bilingual  materials  for  regis- 
tration and  elections  amount  to  only 
10  percent  of  the  total  election  costs— 
and  perhaps  somewhat  more  in  my 
own  Harris  County. 

The  number  of  Americans  for  whom 
Spanish  is  the  principal  tongue  is 
enormous.  In  1976,  the  Census  Bureau 
estimated  that  17  percent  of  the  adult 
male  work  force  of  the  Southwest  is 
Spanish  monolingual.  It  is  estimated 
that  another  37  percent  is  primarily 
Spanish-speaking  with  limited  Eng- 
lish. In  other  words,  about  54  percent 
of  the  adult  male  work  force  spealcs 
primarily  Spanish  in  the  Southwest. 

Consider  further  that  the  inability 
to  speak  English  of  many  adult  Mexi- 
can American  citizens  bom  in  the 
United  States  or  who  came  here  as 
children,  is  a  consequence  of  their 
l)eing  denied  educational  opportunities 
as  children.  I  ask  you.  is  it  not  hypo- 
critical to  have  denied  educational  op- 
portunities to  Hispanics— and  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  Hispanics— and  to  now  penalize 
them  for  not  being  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish? 
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It  is  true  that  significant  improve- 
ments have  been  made— and  the  statis- 
tics are  impressive.  In  Texas,  which 
has  3  million  Hispanic  American  citi- 
zens, about  21  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, voter  registration  increased  64 
percent  among  Hispanics  in  the  period 
between  1976  and  1980,  compared  to  a 
nationwide  average  increase  among 
Hispanics  of  30  percent.  Voter  turnout 
increased  49  percent  for  Hispanic 
Americans  in  Texas  during  the  same 
period.  Furthermore,  about  80  to  90 
percent  of  those  polled  by  the  South- 
western registration  and  education 
project  found  bilingual  materials  help- 
ful. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  in  1980  only  57 
percent  of  eligible  Hispanic  voters  in 
Texas  were  registered  and  only  25  per- 
cent actually  voted.  This  compares  to 
68  percent  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  As 
for  the  number  of  Hispanic  elected  of- 
ficials, out  of  a  possible  490  county  of- 
ficials, there  are  only  17  Hispanics  in 
county  office  in  Texas. 

It  is  clear  that  if  anything,  the  bilin- 
gual provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  must  be  reinforced  and  not  weak- 
ened. There  is  considerable  work  to  be 
done  through  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  counter  the  gerrymandering,  the  at- 
large  election  schemes,  the  annex- 
ations, and  the  outright  intimidation 
of  voters.  There  is  considerable  work 
to  be  done  to  bring  language  minori- 
ties to  their  just  and  due  level  of  rep- 
resentation. To  dilute  these  provisions 
or  eliminate  them— today  or  in  1985— 
is  to  exclude  many  American  citizens 
from  the  political  process.  It  is  to 
commit  an  injustice  which  we  can  only 
regret  at  some  future  date. 

D  2040 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if  we  can 
get  an  agreement  on  time.  We  have 
been  on  this  important  amendment 
for  more  than  2  hours.  Five  more  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just 
have  one  speaker  left  on  this  side. 
Why  do  we  not  finish?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  many  more  who  want  to 
speak  on  his  side? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  one  opportunity  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California,  we 
have  been  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  talking  about  the  language  of 
Spanish.  Are  there  any  native  Ameri- 
cans, by  that,  Indians,  who  would  have 
the  opportimity  to  get  assistance 
under  this  act,  that  would  be  struck 
out  by  this  amendment?  For  instance, 
the  Indians  were  reaUy  the  native 
Americans,  and  if  they  have  the  right 
to  vote,  it  seems  to  me  their  language, 
if  they  have  a  language  and  they  meet 


the  requirements  of  this,  do  we  pro- 
vide them  assistance  under  this  act? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  A 
number  of  native  American  tribes  are 
entitled  under  this  act  to  assistance  at 
the  polls.  They  get  assistance  at  the 
polls.  And  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted,  they  would  be  cut  out.  The 
answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  So,  in  other  words,  if 
we    adopt    this   amendment,    we   are 
strildng  out  the  assistance  for  really 
basically    the    people   that    we    have 
come  into  this  country  and  sort  of 
moved  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  into  other  areas? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  could  we  have  an  agree- 
ment for  5  minutes  on  this  side  and  5 
minutes  on  that  side? 
Mr.  HYDE.  Yes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htoi)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  point  I  want  to  make  concerning 
the  eloquent  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  that,  although  it  is 
interesting,  it  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do,  in  terms  of  Texas,  with  the 
amendment  before  us.  The  State  of 
Texas  is  completely  in,  under  the  pre- 
clearance  sections,  because  of  the  low 
voter  participation,  particularly  by  the 
minority  groups,  especially  the  His- 
panics. There  is  a  relationship  there. 
In  the  State  of  Texas,  until  the  1930's, 
if  you  were  Hispanic,  after  I  believe  it 
was  the  sixth  grade,  you  were  not  able 
to  go  to  school.  So  there  is  a  legitimate 
connection  between  the  State  action 
or  inaction  and  the  inability  to  speak 
the  English  language  and,  therefore, 
the  whole  State  is  caught  in  the  ques- 
tion of  preclearance,  and  that  includes 
the  requirement  for  bilingual  ballot. 

This  section  refers  to  a  very  differ- 
ent triggering  mechanism.  It  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  that  particular 
State,  even  though  it  is  written  In 
there. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  certainly  understand 
that  and  feel  as  the  gentleman  does, 
that  this  does  not  directly  affect 
Texas  because  in  fact  it  is  under  an- 
other section,  it  is  protected  under  an- 


other section.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Texas  represents  the 
example  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  talk  about  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  people  who  do  not  speak 
English  in  this  country.  Texas  hap- 
pens to  be  my  State,  which  is  the  only 
reason  that  I  use  Texas  as  an  example. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  But  the  reason  why 
Texas  was  included,  the  inability  of 
the  Hispanic  members  of  that  State, 
was  directly  related  to  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  presented  to 
them,  which  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  may  or  may  not  be  the  case 
in  other  Jurisdictions.  And  since  it  is 
already  covered  with  respect  to  pre- 
clearance, what  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting by  his  argument  is  that  we 
then  include  this  overly  broad  section 
for  the  very  reasons  that  are  covered 
in  preclearance  and  not  by  section  203. 
Mr.  LELAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  Just  like  to  re- 
spond by  saying  that  my  concern  is 
what  happens  in  the  totality  of  this 
country,  as  opposed  to  just  operating 
from  a  self-interest  because  I  happen 
to  be  from  Texas.  I  am  concerned  par- 
ticularly about  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal),  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  gentlenuui  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia),  who  have  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  their  desire  to 
maintain  the  provisions. 
(Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  talking  a  lot  about  Hispan- 
ics, and  Hispanics,  of  course,  are  cov- 
ered under  the  minority  language  pro- 
visions. But  we  are  also  talking  about 
Chinese,  we  are  talking  about  Tagalog, 
we  are  talking  about  Ilocano  in 
Hawaii.  But  the  reason  we  need  this 
amendment  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  mandates  expenses  on  these 
States  and  on  these  localities  which 
they  otherwise  would  not  have  to  ex- 
perience. And  we  should  not  impose 
ourselves  on  them  while  they  are  un- 
dertaking to  comply  with  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  which  we  all  want 
to  have  them  comply  with,  an  English 
language  document,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  making  a  ringing  endorse- 
ment of  home  rule  when  it  comes  to 
bilingual  ballots? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  supporting 
home  rule,  I  am  supporting  efficiency 
and  economy  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  over- 
whelmingly supported. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory),  which  would  eliminate  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  3112  which  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act's  language  minority 
requirements  through  1992.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  rel- 
egate to  last  place— behind  all  other 
minorities— those  whose  minority 
status  in  our  society  includes  lan- 
guage. 

Over  100,000  Hispanic  citizens  live  in 
the  city  of  Denver  and  in  Boulder 
County.  Colo.,  both  of  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  language  minority  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Sup- 
porters of  the  amendment  before  us 
would  argtie  that  these  people— many 
of  them  my  constitutents— are  some- 
how segregated  from  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ican society  by  providing  them  services 
and  basic  information  in  their  own 
language.  Just  the  opposite  is  true:  Bi- 
lingual requirements  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  language  minorities  to 
join  the  cultural  and  political  main- 
stream of  our  society.  This  is  nowhere 
more  true  than  in  voting  rights. 

Language  minorities  are  effectively 
denied  access  to  the  political  process 
when  election  materials  and  assistance 
are  provided  only  in  English.  Too 
often,  language  minorities  cannot  fill 
out  registration  forms  and  have  diffi- 
culty understanding  referenda  and 
proposed  constitutional  amendments. 

The  bilingual  requirements  em- 
bodied in  the  current  Voting  Rights 
Act  insure  non-English-speaking  citi- 
zens a  basic  right:  input  into  the  politi- 
cal decisionmaking  process  of  their 
conununities.  As  such,  the  bilingual 
provisions,  rather  than  encouraging 
separatism  among  language  minori- 
ties, promote  participatory  democracy 
and  shared  responsibility. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  bilin- 
gual voting  provisions  in  1975,  they 
«ere  scheduled  to  expire  in  1985— 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  current  Voting 
Rights  Act,,  which  expires  in  1982. 
This  simple  drafting  oversight  must 
not  be  allowed  to  form  a  basis  for  post- 
poning extension  of  the  bilingual  pro- 
visions. Both  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  these  provisions  are  well 
aware  that  by  isolating  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  we  ef- 
fectively nullify  bilingual  voting 
rights. 

I  have  noted  previously  before  the 
House  that  voting  rights  are  the  fun- 
damental preservative  of  all  our  other 
rights  and  that  continuing  voting  dis- 
crimination threatens  the  concepts  of 
universal  suffrage  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy is  based.  Voting  rights  for 
language  minorities  are  a  vital  compo- 


nent of  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
insuring  a  voice  for  all— they  must  be 
continued. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart). 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  was 
intrigued  to  listen  to  the  parade  of 
speakers  today  come  down  to  the  well 
and  condemn  their  very  own  actions.  I 
really  do  not  think  that  our  actions 
speak  as  loud  as  our  bUingual  words 
have,  particularly  in  the  past  year, 
during  the  recent  campaign. 

How  many  of  us  did  not  take  out  ads 
in  newspapers  in  Spanish,  German. 
Hungarian,  Polish?  How  many  of  us 
did  not  put  out  campaign  literature  in 
foreign  languages  or  put  radio  ads  on 
in  foreign  languages?  Why,  even  the 
Republican  National  Committee 
bragged  about  the  fact  that  they 
printed  campaign  literature  in  dozens 
of  nationality  languages  seeking  to  get 
the  ethnic  vote.  And  now  that  it  comes 
time  to  put  their  money  where  their 
mouth  is,  they  refuse  to  do  it. 

How  many  of  us  have  stuffed  our- 
selves with  pierogi,  chitllns,  tortillas, 
kielbasa,  lasagna,  matzo  ball  soup, 
while  we  ogle  for  votes  and  tell  the 
people  how  much  we  are  like  them? 
And  now  we  turn  our  backs  on  these 
same  people  who  trusted  us  with  this 
amendment.  Why  do  we  not  put  our 
votes  where  our  stomachs  have  been 
and  where  our  campaigns  have  been? 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWAREKS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  close  debate  on 
this  amendment,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
is  involved  in  this  amendment  and 
what  is  involved  in  this  bill,  I  think,  is 
very  basic  to  this  country.  This  is  that 
America  never  has  made  a  mistake 
when  it  has  trusted  the  people.  It 
really  comes  down  to  that,  I  think. 

The  history  of  our  whole  Nation 
may  be  written  as  a  history  of  a 
steady,  gradual  broadening  of  the 
franchise  and  participation  in  the 
good  things  of  this  life.  We  did  not  set 
out  quite  that  way.  The  dream  was  not 
fully  developed  in  the  beginning,  but 
we  did  set  out  differently  from  other 
countries.  We  did  not  set  out,  as  the 
British  and  some  of  our  other  Europe- 
an ancestors  did,  to  create  an  aristoc- 
racy as  a  ruling  class  and  establish  it 
as  an  exclusive  elite  to  run  things  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  Nor 
did  we  set  out,  as  did  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Russian  Revolution,  to 
reduce  everybody  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator,  to  destroy  the 
aristocracy  and  substitute  for  it  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat.  We  did 
not  do  that. 


We  set  out  to  do  something  differ- 
ent. It  was  to  create  an  equality  of  op- 
portunity that  would  let  the  rising 
tide  lift  all  the  ships,  in  the  words  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  been  about  doing.  We  have  been 
systematically  expanding  opportuni- 
ties—opportunities to  learn,  opportu- 
nities to  own,  afelbve  all  opportunities 
to  participate  in 'the  political  process- 
es. 

Of  course  it  was  not  fully  true  in  the 
beginning.  That  dream  did  not  come 
true  when  we  let  Just  those  who  had 
large  amounts  of  property  vote.  But 
that  cruel  system  fell  under  Thomas 
Jefferson's  onslaught,  and  we  won  the 
rights  of  universal  manhood  suf ferage. 
That's  what  we  called  it,  but  slaves 
were  counted  as  three-fifths  of  a 
person.  Finally  slavery  fell  and  we 
adopted  the  13th.  14th  and  15  amend- 
ments. 

And,  of  course,  that  was  not  quite 
good  enough  either,  until  finally  in 
God's  good  time  we  let  women  vote, 
too.  and  gave  impetus  to  the  world- 
wide movement  for  equal  political 
rights  for  womankind. 

Still,  that  was  not  good  enough,  so 
long  as  great  numbers  of  people  were 
not  able  to  finish  12  years  of  public 
schooling,  more  than  60  percent  of 
those  who  were  black  or  Hispanic  or  of 
minority  racial  origin  did  not  finish 
public  school  only  20  years  ago.  But 
they  were  Americans,  nonetheless,  and 
we  kept  working  at  it  until  we  brought 
them  into  the  participation  of  this  de- 
mocracy of  ours.  Now  some  78  percent 
finish  high  school— still  not  enough, 
but  continued  improvement.  In  1965 
we  passed  the  voting  rights  bill,  which 
put  a  stop  to  the  systematic  exclusion 
of  racial  minorities  from  the  voting 
place. 

We  have  never  made  a  mistake  when 
we  trusted  the  people.  We  have  never 
made  a  mistake  when  we  broadened 
the  franchise.  We  have  never  made  a 
mistake  when  we  have  given  more 
people  a  piece  of  the  action  in  this 
country.  This  is  what  has  nuule  Amer- 
ica great.  We  have  never  made  a  mis- 
take when  we  broadened  the  horizon 
of  educational  opportunity  to  let  more 
people  get  more  education.  We  have 
never  made  a  mistake  when  we  let 
more  people  vote. 

We  did  not  make  a  mistake  when  we 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18  on  the 
ground  that  people  who  were  able  to 
defend  our  country  and  called  upon 
sometimes  to  give  their  lives  in  its  de- 
fense, ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  vote 
their  convictions,  whether  they  are  for 
or  against  a  given  proposition  or  a 
given  candidate  or  a  given  party. 

Some  have  criticized  the  bilingual 
provisions  of  the  law  on  the  ground  of 
cost  in  printing  ballots.  How  puerile 
an  argument  when  the  process  of  de- 
mocracy itself  is  at  stake?  How  much 
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Is  freedom  worth?  Does  it  have  a  price 
tag? 

Now  there  are  people  in  our  country, 
good  citizens,  who  do  not  yet  speak 
English  very  well.  They  are  Americans 
nonetheless,  sometimes  the  most  dedi- 
cated Americans,  the  most  devoted. 

The  most  decorated  military  unit  of 
all,  in  World  War  II  was  the  442d  Reg- 
imental Combat  Team,  made  up  of 
Japanese  Americans.  Maybe  they 
didn't  speak  impeccable  English.  Per- 
haps they  needed  some  assistance  in 
the  nuances  of  language.  But  they 
showed  that  they  knew  what  it  meant 
to  be  Americans. 

D  2050 

I  am  reminded  that  there  never  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  our  Na- 
tion's military  history  a  single  Ameri- 
can serviceman  of  Hispanic  origin  who 
was  ever  accused  of  cowardice  or  trea- 
son. 

Roy  Benavldez.  the  most  recent 
earner  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  recently  when  being  quizzed 
about  how  he  felt  under  those  ex- 
treme circumstances  in  which  he  saved 
six  of  his  compatriots  who  had  been 
wounded  and  otherwise  out  of  action, 
reported  when  he  was  hit  in  the  head 
three  times  with  a  rifle  butt,  there 
came  to  his  mind  Jiist  as  his  conscious- 
ness began  to  fade  and  he  was  Just 
about  to  pass  out.  some  words  from  his 
childhood  spoken  in  the  voice  of  his 
mother.  Those  words  were:  "No  te 
rajes." 

Spanish  words,  yes,  but  American 
words,  "E>on't  let  them  get  you  down." 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  And  that 
is  as  American  as  apple  pie— or  let  me 
say  that  is  as  American  as  tamales,  or 
matzo  ball  soup,  or  spaghetti  or 
corned  beef  and  cabbage  or  dolmatis 
or  soul  food.  It  is  as  American  as  all 
these  things  that  go  to  make  up  this 
polyglot  culture  of  ours.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  all  the  same.  We  do  not 
have  to  come  out  in  a  single  stream  of 
sameness  like  ores  poured  into  a  melt- 
ing pot.  This  pluralistic  American  cul- 
ture of  ours  may  come  out  a  little 
more  like  a  fruitcake  or  a  bowl  of  vege- 
table stew,  each  one  of  our  cultures 
giving  a  bit  of  its  own  flavor  to  the 
whole,  but  each  retaining  a  bit  of  the 
integrity  of  its  own  identity. 

That  is  what  makes  America.  Adlai 
Stevenson  once  said,  "America  is  noth- 
ing when  it  consists  of  each  of  us. 
America  is  something  when  it  consists 
of  all  of  us."  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
has  helped  make  a  reality  of  this 
dream.  We  have  made  no  mistake  by 
trusting  the  people.  And  we  will  make 
no  mistake  by  extending  this  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RSCOROKDVOn 

Oradlson 

Marriott 

Savage 

Mr.    McCLORY.    Mr. 

Chairman,    I 

Oray 

Matsui 
Mattoz 

Sawyer 
Scheuer 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Oreen 

MavToules 

Schneider 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Ouarlnl 
Ounderson 

MaM>U 
MeCoUum 

Schroeder 
Schumer 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

HaU(OH) 

McCurdy 

SeiberUng 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  128,  noes 

Hall.  Ralph 

McDade 

Sensenbrenner 

284.  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 

Hall,  Sam 
Hamilton 

McHugh 
McKlnney 

Shamansky 
Shannon 

CRoU  No.  240] 

Hance 

Mica 

Sharp 

AYES— 138 

Harfcln 

Mlkulakl 

Simon 

Hartnett 

MHIer  (CA) 

Skelton 

Applegkte 

Hammersehmldt  Nichols 

Hatcher 

MIneU 

Smith  (lA) 

Aicber 

Hansen  (ID) 

Oxley 

Hawkins 

Mlnlsh 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hansen  (OT) 

Parris 

Heckler 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Smith  (PA) 

Bafalis 

Hendon 

Patman 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Snowe 

Benedict 

HUer 

Petri 

Heftel 

Moffett 

Solars 

BevUl 

Hlllls 

Prttchard 

Hertel 

Murphy 

St  Germain 

Bllley 

Hubbard 

Qulllen 

Hlghtower 

Murtha 

Stark 

Broomfleld 

Hunter 

Regula 

Holland 

Napier 

Stenholm 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffords 

Rltter 

HoUenbeck 

Natcher 

Stokes 

Burgener 

Jeffries 

RoberU(KS) 

Holt 

Neal 

Stratton 

BuUer 

Johnston 

RoberU(SD) 

Hopkins 

Nelligan 

Studtte 

Cannan 

Kastenmeier 

Robinson 

Howard 

Nowak 

Swift 

Carney 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Hoyer 

O'Brien 

Synar 

ChappeU 

Itomarslno 

Roth 

Huckaby 

Oakar 

Tauke 

Chappie 

LatU 

Roukema 

Hughes 

Obentar 

Tauzin 

Cheney 

LeBoutlUler 

Rouaaelot 

Hutto 

Obey 

Trailer 

Coleman 

Lee 

Rudd 

Hyde 

OtUnger 

DdaU 

Colllna(TX) 

Lent 

Rchulae 

Ireland 

PanetU 

Vento 

Conable 

Lott 

Shaw 

Jambs 

Patterson 

Volkmer 

Craif 

Lowery(CA) 

Shelby 

Jenkins 

Pease 

Walgren 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lungren 

Shumway 

Jones  (OK) 

Pepper 

Walker 

Daniel.  Dan 

kladlgan 

Shuster 

Jones  cm) 

Perkins 

Washington 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Harlenee 

Skeen 

Kaxen 

Pickle 

Watklns 

Daub 

Martin  (IL) 

Smith  (AL) 

Kemp 

Porter 

Weaver 

Derwinakl 

Martin  (NO 

Smith  (NE) 

Kildee 

Price 

Weber  (MN) 

Dickinson 

Martin  (NT) 

Smith  (OR) 

Kogovaek 

PurseU 

Weber  (OH) 

Dreler 

Meaory 

Snyder 

Kramer 

RahaU 

Weiss 

Duncan 

McOoakey 

Solomon 

LaPtlce 

Railaback 

White 

Edward!  (AL) 

McDonald 

Spence 

lantos 

Rangel 

WhIUey 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Stangeland 

Leach 

Ratchford 

Whitten 

Etaierson 

McOrath 

Stanton 

Leath 

Reuss 

Williams  (MT) 

Brdahl 

Michel 

8t«t.on 

Leland 

Rhodes 

Wilson 

Erlenbom 

Miller  (OH) 

Stump 

Levitas 

Richmond 

Wirth 

Evans  (DE) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Taylor 

Lewis 

Rinaldo 

Wolpe 

Fields 

MoUnari 

Trible 

Livingston 

Rodlno 

WorUey 

Flndley 

MoUohan 

Wampler 

Loefner 

Roe 

Wright 

Montgomery 

Whltehurst 

Iiong  (LA) 

Roemer 

Wyden 

Fountain 

Moore 

Whlttaker 

Long(MD> 

Rose 

Yates 

Pienael 

Moorbead 

Winn 

Lowry(WA> 

RoMnthal 

Yatron 

OlniTlch 

Morrison 

WoU 

Lujan 

Rostenkowskl 

Young  (AK) 

Oren 

MotU 

WyUe 

Luken 

Roybal 

Young  (MO) 

Orisham 

Myers 

Young (PL) 

Russo 

Zablockl 

Hacedom 

Nelson 

Markey 

Sabo 

Zeferetti 

NOB8-284 

MarU 

Santlni 

Addabbo 

Bjrron 

Earty 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Akaka 

Campbell 

Eckart 

Aahbrook 

Dlngell 

Paul 

Albosta 

Chlsholm 

Edgar 

Beard 

Pledler 

Peyser 

Alexander 
Anderson 

Clausen 
Clay 

Edwards  (CA> 
Emery 

Booker 
Brown  (OH) 

Ooodllng 
Horton 

SlUander 
Thomas 

Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Aspin 

dinger 
CoaU 
Coelho 
Collins  (IL) 

English 
Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 
Evans (LA) 

Burton.  John 
Crane,  Philip 
Dannemeyer 

Jones  (NO 

lichman 

Pashayan 

Vander  Jagt 
Wazman 
WlUiams  (OH) 

Atkinson 

Conte 

Evans  (IN) 

a  2100 

AuColn 

Conyen 

Pary 

Bailey  (MO) 
Baaey  (PA) 

Corcoran 
Coughlln 

FssceU 
Pazio 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Barnard 

Courter 

Penwlck 

pairs: 

Barnes 

Coyne,  James 

Perraro 

On  this  vofcp! 

BedeU 

Coyne,  William 

Fish 

^■^*A       90^  a  mmf       W  ^      — ~  - 

Beilenson 

Crockett 

PlUilan 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of 

Benjamin 

D'Amours 

PUppo 

North  Carolina  against. 

BenneU 
Bereuter 

nanlelson 
Daschle 

Plorio 
PogUetU 

Mr.   Dannemeyer  for,  with  Mr.  Horton 

Bethune 

Davis 

Poley 

against. 

Blaoi 

delaOana 

Pord(Ml) 

Mr.  Thomas  for.  with  Mr.  Willlanv)  of 

Bingham 

Deckard 

Ponl(TN) 

Ohio  against 

Blanchard 

Deilums 

Powler 

Bofis 

DeNanUs 

Prank 

Mr.  HUNTER  and  Mr. 

MORRISON 

Boiand 

Bolllnc 

Derrick 
Dicks 

Prost 
Puqua 

changed   their   votes   from   "no"   to 

"awa   ■* 

Boner 

Dixon 

Garcia 

aye. 

Bonlor 

Donnelly 

Oaydos 

So  the  amendment  was 

rejected. 

Bowen 

Dorgan 
Doman 

Oeldenson 
Oephardt 

The    result    of    the    vote    was   an- 

Breauz 

Dougherty 

Oibbons 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Brinkley 

Dowdy 

Oilman 

Brodhead 

Downey 

Oinn 

Brooks 

Dunn 

Olickman 

Mr.    LUNOREN.    Mr. 

Chairman,  I 

Brown  (CA) 
BroyhlU 

Dwyer 
Dymally 

Ooldwater 
Oonsalez 

offer  an  amendment. 

Burton,  Phillip 

I^son 

Oore 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

October  5,  1981 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lungrkn:  On 
page  9,  line  7,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  3.". 

On  page  9,  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Section  203  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  strilcing  out ',  Includ- 
ing ballots."  each  place  It  appears  in  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d)  and  inserting 
'(other  than  ballots)'  in  lieu  thereof." 


D  2110 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,' I  re- 
alize that  the  hour  is  late.  I  realize 
that  it  is  difficult  asking  the  indul- 
gence of  this  body  10  minutes  after 
kickoff  time,  but  I  did  give  my  com- 
mitment to  some  Members,  particular- 
ly on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  I 
would  offer  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the 
same  subject  that  was  the  subject  of 
the  last  amendment,  but  there  is  one 
major  difference.  This  makes  one 
simple  change  in  section  203;  that  is,  it 
limits  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  mandatorily  require  bilat- 
eral assistance,  assistance  other  than 
ballots,  in  other  words,  materials, 
voting  assistance,  oral  or  printed, 
ballot  facsimiles,  things  of  this  nature. 

The  reason  I  offer  this  amendment 
is  that  during  the  hearings  we  con- 
stantly heard  from  those  defending 
the  provisions  that  in  fact  bilingual 
ballots  were  not  required,  and  in  fact 
if  a  Jurisdiction  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  create  ballot  facsimiles,  mate- 
rials, assistance,  and  so  forth,  it  would 
not  be  required.  It  was  never  clear,  be- 
cause of  the  extent  and  nature  of  our 
hearings,  as  to  how  extensive  that 
flexibility  was,  so  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment as  a  more  moderate  effort  to  ac- 
complish what  was  attempted  by  Mr. 
McClory  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  have  already 
debated  the  fimdamentals  of  this 
issue,  I  will  be  very  brief.  The  bilin- 
gual ballot  is  fimdamental  to  the  bilin- 
gual voting  assistance.  The  major  cost 
in  Callfomia,  for  example,  is  not  the 
ballot  itself  but  other  written  registra- 
tion and  voting  materials.  An  example 
is  the  initiative  ballot  in  California. 

In  other  States,  costs  for  ballots  and 
other  materials  is  minimal,  according 
to  the  testimony  we  had  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  costs  in  New  Mexico  are 
truly  insignificant.  In  Texas,  the  testi- 
mony was  that  it  does  not  even  sepa- 
rate out  the  costs. 

Current  law  permits  a  facsimile 
ballot  to  satisfy  compliance.  This  re- 
duces the  cost  down  to  practically 
nothing.  In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  all  they 
have  is  a  ballot  on  the  wall  in  Spanish, 
so  I  do  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
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Voting  Rights  Act.  As  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  3112,  I  feel  that  this  protection 
given  to  victims  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion needs  to  be  continued. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
been  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful civil  rights  legislation  passed  by 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to 
assure  the  right  of  minority  citizens  to 
register  and  to  vote.  Provisions  of  the 
act  protect  these  voting  rights  as  well 
as  offer  protection  to  minorities  in  Ju- 
risdictions where  discrimination  has 
been  blatant. 

As  a  result  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
millions  of  black  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  given  the  right 
to  vote.  Statistics  from  the  1980  Presi- 
dential election  illustrate  the  success 
of  this  act.  For  example,  the  rate  of 
black  voter  registration  in  Southern 
States  included  in  the  act  was  estimat- 
ed to  be  approximately  59  percent, 
compared  with  29  percent  black  voter 
registration  before  1965. 

Despite  this  and  other  success  re- 
sulting from  the  act,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  stiU  desperately  needed. 
The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
found  that  the  goals  of  the  act  have 
remained  unfulfilled.  In  its  September 
1981  report  entitled  "The  Voting 
Rights  Act:  Unfulfilled  Goals,"  the 
Commission  endorses  the  extension  of 
the  act  for  another  10  years  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  Commission 
found  that  minorities  continue  to  face 
a  variety  of  problems  which  the  act 
was  designed  to  overcome.  It  docu- 
ments resistance  and  hostility  on  the 
part  of  many  citizens  to  increased  mi- 
nority participation  in  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  electoral  process.  It  also 
points  out  the  resistance  of  many  lp<»l 
jurisdictions  to  following  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  preclearance  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Although  the  original  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  do  not 
apply  to  my  home  State  of  Oregon, 
the  minority  language  provisions  are 
applicable  in  certain  parts  of  Oregon. 
This  portion  of  the  law  requires  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  to  conduct  elections 
in  one  or  more  languages  in  addition 
to  English.  Two  counties  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  my  State— Jefferson  and 
Malheur— must  comply  with  these 
provisions.  Because  the  Warm  Springs 
Indian  Reservation  constitutes  part  of 
Jefferson  County  there  are  over  2,700 
American  Indians  who  need  to  be  pro- 
tected from  voting  discrimination.  At 
least  five  percent  of  the  people  in  Mal- 
heur County  are  Spanish-speaking 
citizens. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  ^he  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3112,  a 
strong  reaffirmation  of  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  voting  rights  for  all 
Americans.  I  plan  to  support  only  one 
amendment  to  the  committee  biU— an 
amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Butler 
of  Virginia  which  would  allow  bailout 
provisions  to  be  adjudicated  at  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  district  court  with 
three  Judges  appointed,  none  from  the 
district  involved. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
tough  preclearence  section  of  the  bill 
nor  does  it  allow  local  prejudice 
toward  these  cases  to  influence  the  ap- 
pointed tribunal.  It  does  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  bailout  hearings,  in- 
creases the  chance  for  the  whole  truth 
to  be  revealed  at  the  hearings,  and 
supports  the  influence  of  the  Federal 
district  courts  in  these  limited  cases. 

I  support  a  strong  Voting  Rights 
Act.  In  my  opinion  this  amendment 
strengthens  the  act  while  no  other 
amendment  meets  such  a  firm  test. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
out  of  the  over  100  witnesses  from 
which  the  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony during  its  18  days  of  hearings, 
the  overwhelming  majority  specifical- 
ly stated  their  support  for  the  lan- 
guage minority  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  9  of  the  18  hearings,  over  32  wit- 
nesses specifically  addressed  this  issue 
in  some  depth.  The  hearing  in  Texas 
on  June  5  presented  evidence  to  the 
subcommittee,  by  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  these  provisions  were  key 
in  encouraging  language  minority  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  the  political 
process,  some  for  the  first  time.  We 
also  held  two  hearings  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  June  10  and  Jime  18  which 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  these 
provisions. 

Witnesses  who  discussed  this  issue  in 
more  than  just  passing  reference  were: 

May  6:  William  Velasquez.  Director. 
Southwest  Voter  Registration  and  Educa- 
tion Project. 

May  7:  Polly  Baca  Barragan,  State  Sena- 
tor, Colorado.  Mr.  Pablo  Sadillo,  Director, 
Hispanic  Affairs,  VS.  C^athoUc  C^onference 
of  Bishops. 

May  13:  Roberto  Mondragon,  Lt.  Gover- 
nor, New  Mexico. 

May  27:  Professor  Charles  Cottrell.  De- 
partment of  Political  Science,  St.  Mary's 
University,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

June  5:  This  was  a  day-long  hearing  in 
Texas  at  which  the  overwhelming  number 
of  the  15  plus  witnesses  testified  on  this 
issue,  as  well  as  on  Section  5. 

June  10:  Robert  Abrams,  State  Attorney 
General,  New  York  State.  Congressman 
Paul    McClosJtey'     (R-CA).    Congressman 


■  Indicates  opposition  to  these  provisions. 
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Robert  Oftrcia  (D-NY).  Arnold  Torres,  Con- 
gression&l  Liaison,  LULAC.  Henry  Der,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action.  San  Francisco,  CA. 

June  16:  Dr.  Arthur  Fleming,  Chairman, 
VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

June  18:  Barbara  Jordan,  LBJ  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  University  of  Texas.  Vllma 
Martinez,  President  and  General  Counsel. 
MALDEF.  John  Trasvlno,  Commissioner, 
Citizens  Advisory.  Committee  on  Elections, 
San  Francisco,  CA.  David  Dunbar,  General- 
Counsel,  National  Council  of  American  Indi- 
ans. 

Jime  33:  Mary  Estil  Buchanan,  Secretary 
of  State,  Colorado.  Dr.  George  Sheldon, 
State  RepresenUtive.  Florida. 

AODITIORAI.  SUPPORT  POR  SECTION  303 

California 

Resolution  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Letter  from  State  Assembly- 
man Art  Agnofi  (D-S.P.)  and  from  Senator 
David  Robert!  (D-L.A.);  Letter  from  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley,  Los  Angeles.  Statement  for 
the  Record  by  Congressman  Ed  Roybal  (D- 
CA):  Resolution  by  the  San  Diego  County 
Supervisors.  Editorials— L.A.  Times  and  San 
Diego  Tribune. 

Arizona 

Letter  in  support  of  all  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3112,  as  Introduced,  from  Governor 
Bruce  Babbitt. 

Alaska 

Resolution  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
support  of  H.R.  3112.  as  introduced. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lttngren). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chainnan  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  the  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  124,  noes 
285,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  241] 
AYES-124 


Roukema 

Rouaaelot 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (AL) 


Applecate 

Archer 

Bartham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

BevUl 

BlUey 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlni(TZ) 

Craig 

Crane.  Dmnlel 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daub 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dreler 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 


Emeraon 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

E^rans(DE) 

Fazio 

Fields 

FIndley 

Prensel 

Olngrich 

Oregg 

Orlsham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hendon 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kastenmeier 

Kindness 

Krmmer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Lott 


Lowery  (CA) 

Luflgren 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCloBkey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Michel 

MlUer(OH) 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MotU 

Myers 

Nichols 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Petri 

Regula 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roth 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annundo 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breauz 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Collins  (IL) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  IsOarza 

Deckard 

Deilums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (QA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fenwick 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Sttmip 

Taylor 

Trible 

NOES-285 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Oonaalez 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Gramm 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouartnl 

HaU(OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel    , 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaxen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Leland 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeiner 

Long  (LA) 

Loiig(MD> 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mattox 


Wampler 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

WInn 

WoU 

Wylie 

Young  (FL) 


Mavroules 

ManoU 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuiaeU 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberilng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauain 

Trailer 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 


Washington 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 


Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden    , 

Yates      .' 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTING-24 


Ashbrook 
Beard 
Bonker 
Brown  (OH) 
Burton,  John 
Conable 
Oane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
DingeU 


Dougherty 

Fiedler 

Goodllng 

Horton 

Jones  (NO 

Lehman 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Peyser 


Santlni 
SlUander 
Thomas 
Vander  Jagt 
Waxman 
WUliams  (OH) 


D  2120 

Mr.  EVANS  of  E>elawace  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye."' 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

D    2130 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  me  concerning  the  method  we 
have  chosen  in  this  act  to  identify 
areas  that  would  require  bilingual  bal- 
lots and  bilingual  materials  as  well  as 
assistance.  My  concern,  of  course,  is 
for  the  accuracy  of  that  designation 
system. 

I  think  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  this  body  that  we  attempt  to  identi- 
fy those  areas  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
uals who  are  unable  to  converse  in 
English  or  read  the  ballot.  The  cur- 
rent statute  provides  a  twofold  test, 
one  that  identifies  people  by  their  her- 
itage and  then  takes  a  look  at  the  lit- 
eracy rate  of  that  heritage  nationwide. 

Clearly  what  we  are  most  interested 
in  is  the  ability  of  the  people  within 
that  district  to  read  this  English 
baUot. 

I  mention  this  subject  because  my 
hope  is  with  the  new  Census  data  that 
may  provide  us  a  breakdown  not  only 
of  heritages  within  a  particular  dis- 
trict and  county,  but  may  also  give  us 
a  breakdown  of  the  education  level 
and  literacy  level  in  those  areas  so 
that  we  may  devise  a  more  accurate 
test,  one  that  is  more  successful  in 
identifying  areas  where  these  ballots 
are  needed. 

My  hope  is  that  those  sponsors  of 
the  bill  will  be  willing  to  work  with  us 
in  trying  to  improve  that  test  as  the 
bill  goes  to  the  other  body. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  very  much  for 
his  very  constructive  comments.  I 
think  his  intentions  are  to  improve  the 
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operations  of  the  bill.  I  think  the  gen 
tleman  was  very  accurate  in  pointing 
out  that  unfortunately  the  Census  has 
been  using  one  kind  of  data  and 
maybe  the  Census  will  come  up  with 
some  other  data. 

This  is  a  very  good  issue  for  the 
other  body  I  think  to  look  at.  When 
on  this  side  it  was  not  brought  up 
until  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
brought  up  the  discrepancy.  We  ap- 
preciate this.  This  will  be  a  part  df  the 
Record  and  we  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  take  this  up  when  it  con- 
siders this  issue. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Census  and 
Population,  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  first  I  appreciate  that 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  chat  prior  to 
the  gentleman  taking  the  floor.  We 
will  make  every  effort  from  the  sub- 
committee point  of  view  to  make  sure 
the  gentleman  gets  the  information 
and  that  we  can  share  that  informa- 
tion together.  The  first  thing  tomor- 
row morning  we  will  place  that  call  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  see  if  we 
can  satisfy  the  gentleman's  needs. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  hi^  oOmments  and 
yield  back  the  balance  pfmy  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  one  of  the  greatest  congression- 
al achievements  of  the  last  generation. 

Nothing  Is  more  vital  in  a  democracy 
than  the  right  to  vote;  without  it,  de- 
mocracy is  meaningless. 

Today,  the  House  has  made  good  on 
the  commitment  it  made  during  the 
great  civil  rights  struggles  of  the 
1960's. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  doing  what  is  right  for  our  country; 
it  is  guaranteeing  a  citizen's  most  basic 
right,  the  right  to  vote. 

And  now  it  is  up  to  the  Senate;  I 
challenge  the  other  body  to  act  with 
the  same  justice  and  wisdom  that  has 
been  shown  here  today. 

With  the  broad  support  of  the 
American  people,  the  legislation  we 
approve  tonight  will  be  enacted  in  its 
entirety;  the  justice  and  wisdom 
shown  here  today  will  be  reflected  in 
the  law  of  otir  land. 

AMENDHKirT  OPPKHXD  BY  MRS.  PKITWICK 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bdrs.  Fenwick: 
Page  9.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

Sbc.  4.  TWXe  U  of  the  Voting  Righte  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  section: 
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"VOTING  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  208.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  voting 
assistance  to  be  given  within  the  voting 
booth,  unless  the  voter  Is  blind,  or  physical- 
ly incapacitated." 

And  redesignate  succeeding  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  FENWICK.  My  colleagues,  I 
think  we  all  were  moved  by  the  words 
of  the  Speaker.  Yes;  we  have  voted  in 
this  Hall  today  to  keep  for  all  our 
people  the  right  to  vote.  But  we  have 
not  quite  finished  it  because  the  secret 
ballot,  that  is  the  real  key. 

This  is  where  my  amendment  would 
seek  to  keep  the  bosses  out  of  the 
ballot  booth.  The  voter  should  not  be 
accompanied  unless  blind  or  physically 
incapacitated,  unable  to  vote  on  their 
own.  All  the  instruction  and  assistance 
can  be  given  in  the  hall.  But  in  the 
booth  it  should  be  private. 

As  one  of  the  great  teachers  has  told 
me,  Victor  Gottbaum,  there  is  not  any 
vote  that  is  any  good  if  it  is  not  secret. 
We  know  what  the  bosses  can  do  when 
they  have  the  right  to  go  into  the 
booth  with  the  voter,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. I  do  not  want  o  put  my  col- 
leagues to  the  strain  of  a  vote. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey.  We  find  the  amendment 
an  excellent  one.  We  think  it  adds  to 
the  propriety  and  merit  of  this  entire 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  so  we  are 
pleased  to  accept  it. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Edwards),  I  know  he  has  an 
imbroken  string  of  victories  in  not  ac- 
cepting any  amendments,  no  matter 
whether  written  on  parchment  or 
paper,  or  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. I  plead  with  the  gentleman  to 
let  us  have  a  voice  vote  on  this  one 
and  let  us  prevail,  and  let  us  say  that 
the  gentleman  was  not  so  foolishly 
consistent  as  to  reject  what  is  unques- 
tionably an  improvement  to  this  great 
bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  regard  and  appreciation 
for  the  splendid  work  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  does  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  we  are  all  very  grate- 
ful to  her  and  I  am,  too. 

However,  we  have  a  responsibility 
here,  and  no  provision  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  requires  that  jurisdictions 
allow    persons    assisting    persons    to 
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enter  the  voting  booth  with  them. 
How  assistance  is  provided  is  deter- 
mined by  State  laws  and  is  not  proper- 
ly a  Federal  responsibility.  ^ 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  sub- 
conrniittee  which  heard  over  100  wft- 
nesses  did  not  receive  any  testimony 
on  this  issue  which  the  amendment 
addresses. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  if  we  had  to  depend,  and  I 
am  sure  my  honored  colleague  knows 
if  we  had  to  depend  on  States  for 
every  kind  of  justice  we  would  not 
have  the  kind  of  justice  that  we  want 
in  this  coimtry.  There  are  times  when 
the  Federal  Government  must  inter- 
vene. 

Now  may  I  also  say  that  I  believe 
the  Justice  Department  has  said  that 
the  States  cannot  allow  people  to  go 
into  the  voting  booth.  This  merely  re- 
iterates one  of  the  essential  rights. 

I  do  not  want  to  call  for  a  vote  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  you  are 
tempting  me  to  it. 

D  2140 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  BIA(M:I 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bia<;gi:  Page 
9.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  Utle  n  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  25  (2  U.S.C.  7)  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  25a.  Notwithstanding  section  25,  the 
Simday  next  after  the  1st  Monday  in  No- 
vember in  calendar  years  1982,  1984,  1986, 
and  1988,  Is  esUbllshed  as  the  day  for  the 
election.  In  each  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  of  Representatives 
and  Delegates  to  the  Congress  commencing 
on  the  3d  day  of  January  next  thereafter.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  2  of 
title  II  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 25  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  3,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  1  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"25a.  Time  of  election  for  1982.  1984.  1986, 
and  1988.". 

"TIME  OP  APPOINTING  ELECTIONS  POR  1984  AND 
1988 

"Sec.  la.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1,  ef- 
fective in  calendar  years  1984  and  1988,  the 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  be  appointed,  in  each  State,  on  the 
Sunday  next  after  the  first  Mondaj*^  In  No- 
vember. 

"(b)  Polling  places  In  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  electors  of  President  and- Vice 
President,  held  In  calendar  years  1984  to 
1988.  shall  be  opened  In  each  SUte  at  the 
hour  of  12  noon  and  remain  open  until  9 
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post  meridian  (eastern  standard  time),  at 
which  time  the  polling  places  shall  be 
closed,  except  that  any  such  polling  place 
shall  not  be  closed  until  all  qualified  voters 
who  present  themselves  at  such  polling 
place  before  9  post  meridian  (eastern  stand- 
ard time)  for  the  purpose  of  voting  shall 
have  had  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  to 
cast  their  ballots.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  1  of 
title  3.  United  State  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  1 
the  following: 

"la.  Time  of  appointing  electors  for  1984 
and  1988.". 

Sk.  7.  Not  later  than  September  30,  1989, 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  regarding  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  including— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  any  effects  which  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  may  have 
upon  the  percentages  or  patterns  of  voter 
participation  in  elections  to  choose  Sena- 
tors. Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and 

(2)  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
or  other  action  as  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

Mr.  BIAOGI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  (x)n- 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  intend  to  consume  the  5  minutes. 

Very  frankly,  I  do  not  expect  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  the  amendment.  My 
purpose  is  to  have  a  colloquy  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Swift),  but  what  the 
amendment  clearly  does  is  help  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  It  helps  increase 
the  amount  of  participation  on  the 
part  of  the  electorate.  We  are  talking 
about  at  the  same  time  voting  on 
Simday. 

It  is  a  measure  that  has  been  given 
considerable  publicity.  The  Senate  has 
had  hearings  and  the  record  of  the 
electorate  in  our  country  has  been  ex- 
tremely dismal. 

Since  1960  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  to  the  point  where  we  have 
some  53.9  percent  of  the  electorate 
participating  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions, 34  percent  in  im-Presidential 
years.  Contrasted  to  that,  in  the  West- 
em  European  countries  they  range 
from  86  to  90  percent  by  voting  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  same-time/ 
Sunday  election  amendment  seeks  to 
complement  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  by  remov- 
ing additional  barriers  that  have  re- 
sulted in  steady  declines  in  voter  turn- 
out over  the  past  20  years.  In  simple 


terms,  both  measures  seek  to  achieve 
m^TJmiim  voter  participation. 

Let  me  review  just  some  of  the 
alarming  facts: 

Voter  turnout  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  in  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion since  1960;  1980  voter  turnout  was 
the  lowest  for  a  Presidential  election 
in  32  years,  a  dismal  53.95  percent:  10 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  all 
had  voter  turnout  rates  imder  50  per- 
cent in  1980;  1980  voter  turnout  de- 
clined from  1976  in  every  Pacific  time 
zone  State,  where  polls  were  still  open 
when  a  Ronald  Reagan  victory  was 
projected  by  the  media;  and  in  non- 
Presidential  election  years,  the  nation- 
al figures  are  far  worse,  with  only  34 
percent  of  all  eligible  voters  participat- 
ing in  1978. 

My  amendment  would  help  to  re- 
verse these  extremely  dangerous 
trends  by  eliminating  two  known  or 
perceived  voting  barriers— voter  incon- 
venience, and  early  election  night 
media  projections. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
require  that  all  Federal  general  elec- 
tions to  be  held  on  Sunday,  and  all 
polls  across  the  country  open  and 
close  during  the  same  9-hour  period  of 
12  to  9  p.m.,  eastern  standard  time,  in 
Presidential  election  years. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  changes  I 
propose  are  of  an  experimental 
nature.  They  would  only  apply  for  a  8- 
year  trial  period  beginning  In  1982, 
during  which  time  the  Federal  EHec- 
tion  Commission  would  monitor  the 
impact  of  the  changes  on  voter  turn- 
out. At  the  end  of  the  experimental 
period,  in  1988,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  would  report  their  find- 
ings and  recommend  a  permanent 
course  of  action  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

Why  Simday?  Since  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  do  not  work 
on  Sunday,  they  would  have  more 
hours  available  to  go  to  the  polls,  and 
less  "voting  obstacles." 

In  Western  Eiu-opean  democracies 
where  national  elections  are  held  on 
Sundays,  voter  turnout  is  dramatically 
higher  than  our  own.  In  elections  held 
in  those  coimtrles  between  1975  suid 
1981,  90  percent  of  the  Swedes.  89.3 
percent  of  the  Austrlans,  89  percent  of 
the  West  Germans,  88  percent  of  the 
Italians,  and  86  percent  of  the  French 
voted.  These  figures  are  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  our  own  imacceptable  turnout 
rate  of  53.95  percent  in  1980. 

Not  to  ignore  the  major  tocos  of  our 
discussions  today,  I  am  convinced  that 
Simday  elections  will  benefit  the  mi- 
nority population  more  than  any 
other. 

A  recent  census  survey  shows  that  61 
percent  of  the  white  voting  age  popu- 
lation voted  in  1980  compared  to  only 
51  percent  of  the  blacks  and  30  per- 
cent of  the  Hispanics.  Consider,  if  you 
wiU,  that  part  of  this  disparity  results 
from     the     disproportionately     high 


number  of  minorities  with  blue-collar 
jobs  that  pay  by  the  hour.  Simply 
stated,  a  person  is  far  less  likely  to 
take  time  off  from  work  to  vote  if  they 
are  penalized  by  the  loss  of  pay.  I  am 
convinced  that  changing  election  day 
to  Sunday— a  nonworkday— would 
help  to  remedy  this  problem. 

Some  have  argued  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  simply  make  election  day  a 
national  holiday  and  leave  it  on  Tues- 
day. However,  since  national  holidays 
are  also  paid  holidays,  this  would  be  a 
most  expensive  proposition.  A  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  study  con- 
ducted in  1979  estimates  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  loses  $140  mil- 
lion on  a  national  holiday,  with  State 
and  local  governments  losing  $615  mil- 
lion. Since  far  more  Americans  work 
on  Saturday  than  Sunday  the  prospect 
of  Saturday  elections  fails  to  address 
the  problem  of  worker  inconvenience 
on  election  day. 

What  do  religious  leaders  think 
about  Sunday  elections?  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference, 
the  Most  Reverend  John  R.  Quinn, 
wrote: 

I  cannot  see  how  Sunday  voting  would 
react  negatively  on  church  obligations  but 
might  rather  emphasize  the  moral  aspects 
of  voter  responsibility  for  all  citizens  .  .  . 
voting  on  Sunday,  then,  could  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  Catholic  social  ministry. 

An  official  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  Center,  the  Reverend  Charles 
A.  Cesaretti,  commented: 

The  possibility  of  having  Simday  as  an 
election  day  raises  no  problems  from  a  reli- 
gious standpoint. 

While  very  little  hard  data  is  avail- 
able showing  just  how  much  of  an 
impact  election  night  projections  have 
on  Western  voting  patterns,  studies 
that  have  been  conducted  indicate  the 
evening  western  vote  in  1980  and 
1972— when  Nixon  was  declared  the 
early  winner— was  affected  by  the 
early  projections. 

Interestingly,  a  post- 1980  election 
poll  of  1,061  Callfomians  showed  the 
"1  in  10—10  percent— of  those  who 
said  they  were  registered  but  did  not 
vote  specifically  blame  their  failure  to 
vote  on  the  early  network  projec- 
tions." 

This  same  poll  also  revealed  the 
same-time/Sunday  voting  was  favored 
by  an  overwhelming  margin  of  60  to  36 
percent,  with  74  percent  favoring  a 
prohibition  on  early  election  night 
projections  by  the  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  current  election 
process  is  failing  us  miserably.  Due  to 
an  increasing  lack  of  voter  participa- 
tion, our  dem(M:ratic  society  is  growing 
weaker  while  well-organized  extremist 
and  special  Interest  groups  are  grow- 
ing in  power  and  influence.  We  must 
take  prompt  and  effective  measures 
aimed  at  addressing  this  dangerous 
problem.  I  offer  my  amendment  as  a 
responsible  and  effective  bipartisan  so- 
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lution.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  the  gentle- 
man's concern  on  this  issue.  The  com- 
mittee shares  that  concern  about  low- 
voter  turnout.  We  have  held  three 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  early  elec- 
tion projections  on  the  issue  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned  about  already, 
and  another  hearing  is  set  for  the  end 
of  this  month  on  this  very  problem. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
we  intend  at  that  hearing  to  take  testi- 
mony from  the  gentleman  and  other 
members  who  may  have  similar  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  and  that  we  will 
be  paying  attention  to  acting  on  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  relate  to  the 
gentleman's  problem. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
complete  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sxc.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO  Mr.  Chairman,  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  step 
this  Congress  must  take  if  it  hopes  to 
fulfill  its  role  as  a  body  devoted  to  our 
Constitution  and  protective  of  that 
document  in  its  entirety.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
recognition  of  its  duty  to  generate  leg- 
islation to  secure  a  fundamental  provi- 
sion of  our  Constitution  and  the  es- 
sence of  our  system  of  government: 
The  right  to  vote. 

In  an  age  in  which  we  have  moved 
from  the  buggy  to  the  Maserati,  from 
the  Kittyhawk  to  Space  Shuttles,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  expect  our 
social  mandate  to  surge  forward  to  res- 
olution within  15  years.  But  history 
has  shown  that  social  progress  is  far 
more  deliberate.  Experience  -  has 
shown  that  while  our  technology  em- 
braces the  future,  our  social  develop- 
ment struggles  fitfully  on  the  backs  of 
those  who  relentlessly  fight  to  make 
even  the  most  elementary  step  for- 
ward. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  3112,  the  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act.  While  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  a  powerful 
vehicle   for   overcoming   the   barriers 


raised  to  prevent  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities from  exercising  their  funda- 
mental right  to  vote,  this  country  has 
not  changed  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to 
rely  on  the  good  will  of  jurisdictions 
targeted  in  the  bill.  In  the  118  years 
since  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
abolished  we  have  struggled  to  enforce 
the  fair,  just  system  embodied  in  our 
Constitution.  We  have  made  strides, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  decades; 
but,  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel.  We 
must  not  let  up  until  we  are  assured 
that  we  have  reached  our  goal. 

The  bailout  provisions  in  H.R.  3112 
provide  for  assurance  that  the  juris- 
dictions seeldng  exclusion  from  the 
preclearance  requirements  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  have  complied  with 
the  law.  Any  jurisdiction  which  is  not 
guilty  of  discriminatory  voting  prac- 
tices will  have  no  problem  gaining  ex- 
clusion. Any  jurisdiction  not  meeting 
the  bailout  requirements  only  illlis- 
trates  the  continued  need  to  apply  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  provisions  in  full 
force. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  rise  to  their  duty  to  pass  H.R. 
3112,  entertaining  no  amendment 
other  than  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  clarify  the 
bailout  provision.  To  do  less  will  be  a 
gross  failure  to  perform  our  highest 
function,  sustaining  the  provisions  of 
our  Constitution. 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinarily  effective  actions 
ever  taken  by  Congress  to  protect  indi- 
vidual rights. 

The  act  should  be  extended  and  I 
rise  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
taking  such  action. 

I  believe  most  States  and  communi- 
ties are  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  the  act  and  assure  minor- 
ity citizens  their  right  to  vote.  Even  so, 
the  history  of  this  issue  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  importance  of  this  basic 
freedom  requires  unusual  efforts  to 
protect  against  abuses. 

A  persistent  pattern  of  abuse,  with 
widespread  resistance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law,  flourished  for  many 
decades.  The  enlightened  policies  of 
recent  years  must  not  be  jeopardized. 
These  relatively  recent  gains  must 
have  time  to  become  rooted  in  hearts 
and  minds  as  well  as  lawbooks.  Addi- 
tional time  must  be  given  as  assurance 
to  those  who  have  suffered  organized 
discrimination  for  so  long,  and  for  the 
new  practices  to  become  ingrained  in 
social  acceptance. 

When  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  in  1965,  17  years  ago,  less  than 
30  percent  of  all  black  people  in  the 
South  were  able  to  register  to  vote, 
compared  with  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  whites.  In  some  jurisdictions, 
black  registration  was  only  5  to  10  per- 
cent. 

It  was  one  of  the  deepest  shames 
and  clearest  examples  of  purposeful 


discrimination  in  our  democracy.  By 
1972,  thanks  to  concerned  efforts 
under  the  act,  black  registration  was 
over  50  percent  in  the  South.  It  has 
held  steady  at  around  56  percent  for 
the  last  10  years. 

The  impact  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion is  also  reflected  by  the  upsurge  in 
the  number  of  minority  citizens  hold- 
ing elective  office.  One  recent  report 
estimates  that  black  elected  officials 
in  the  affected  areas  have  increased 
from  about  100  to  approximately 
2,400. 

THZissnxs 

Key  provisions  of  the  act  expire 
next  August  unless  Congress  extends 
them.  This  includes  section  5,  the  crit- 
ical enforcement  section  requiring  pre- 
clearance of  new  election  laws  in  the 
22  States  and  parts  of  States  covered 
by  the  law. 

The  central  issues  surrounding  ex- 
tension include: 

Whether  a  change  from  Justice  De- 
partment enforcement  amd  preclear- 
ance, to  enforcement  by  the  courts, 
will  effectively  protect  voting  rights; 

Whether  the  act  should  be  nation- 
wide (opponents  favor  this  if  they 
cannot  block  extension  altogether). 

Whether  the  act  is  an  unfair  imposi- 
tion on  one  region  of  the  country, 
since  most  affected  jurisdictions  are  in 
the  South; 

Whether  special  provisions  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  language  minorities 
should  be  repealed. 

PRECLEARANCE 

If  the  act  is  not  extended,  preclear- 
ance of  election  laws  would  be  elimi- 
nated. This  would  cause  a  return  to 
the  pre- 1965  situation  where  discrimi- 
natory election  practices  could  be  cor- 
rected only  by  court  action  after  they 
were  already  in  place. 

A  century  of  litigation  demonstrated 
that  court  enforcement  alone  is  inef- 
fective in  overcoming  obstruction  of 
the  Constitution.  There  are  many 
subtle  ways  to  circumvent  voting 
rights  guarantees.  Each  court  order 
can  be  met  with  a  new  variation.  That 
is  precisely  why  the  administrative 
preclearance  enforcement  procedures 
had  to  be  adopted. 

Redistricting  techniques  such  as 
racial  gerrymandering  and  annex- 
ation, adoption  of  at-large  elections, 
inconvenient  polling  places  or  registra- 
tion hours,  frequent  re-registration  re- 
quirements, and  a  host  of  other  tech- 
niques have  been  utilized  to  disenfran- 
chise minorities,  and  could  be  again. 

The  success  of  the  law  should  not 
lull  us  into  thinking  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  For  instance,  one  affected  ju- 
risdiction is  currently  trying  to  require 
a  "re-identification"— re-registration— 
procedure  even  for  those  who  voted  In 
the  last  election. 

One  State  reportedly  has  a  39-per- 
cent black  population  and  no  black 
State  senators.  There  are  reports  from 
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other  areas  of  attempts  to  change  dis- 
trict boundaries  to  water  down  minority 
voting  strength. 

HATIOirWIDE  PRSCLIARAMCX 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  law  nation- 
wide. All  States  and  local  governments 
are  liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  does  not  create  those 
rights,  or  make  them  regional  in 
nature.  It  defends  them  against  viola- 
tors of  the  law. 

The  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  ban  discrimination 
and  literacy  tests  nationwide.  If  a  ju- 
risdiction begins  practicing  discrimina- 
tory actions,  the  permanent  provisions 
of  the  act  provide  means  to  include  it 
under  preclearance  and  other  special 
provisions. 

Those  without  a  historical  pattern 
of  violation  should  not  be  included 
under  special  enforcement  procedures. 
As  a  practical  matter,  nationwide  pre- 
clearance can  only  be  viewed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  effectiveness  of 
the  act.  By  inundating  the  Justice  De- 
partment with  reviews,  attention 
would  be  diluted,  enforcement  loos- 
ened, and  discriminatory  practices 
could  slip  into  place. 

AOMIinSTRATIVE  BUBOCM 

Current  evidence  indicates  that  the 
act  is  not  excessively  burdensome  to 
local  governments.  It  is  one  of  the 
least  complicated  and  least  costly  pro- 
cedures to  be  found  in  Federal  or 
State  law.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
election  changes  have  been  found  ob- 
jectionable—about 800  or  35,000— by 
the  Justice  Department.  However, 
those  cases  indicate  potentially  great- 
er problems  if  the  act  is  not  extended. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  speculate 
that  the  act  has  had  a  strong  deter- 
rent effect. 

REGIONAL  BIAS 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  South.  It  is  a  re- 
dress of  specific  and  well-documented 
grievances,  not  a  punitive  act  of  re- 
gional bias. 

LANGUAGE  MINOBITIES 

A  separate  special  provision  requires 
bilingual  election  assistance  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  large— over  5  per- 
cent—language minority.  The  bilin- 
gual provisions  do  not  expire  until 
1985.  However,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  be  repealed  now,  since  the 
bUl  before  Congress  proposes  to  unify 
the  various  expiration  dates  and 
extend  all  temporary  provisions  untU 
1992. 

Bilingual  election  information  is  a 
significant  encouragement  for  voting 
participation  in  areas  where  large 
numbers  of  citizens  are  not  fluent  in 
English.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  correct  a  previous  con- 
gressional oversight  and  put  all  special 
provisions  on  the  same  timetable. 


EXTENSION— YES 

This  Republic  is  only  as  strong  as  it 
is  free.  Our  Nation  is  not  really  free 
unless  our  citizens  are  able  to  exercise 
their  fundamental  rights  as  citizens. 
There  is  no  more  fundamental  right 
than  the  right  to  vote— the  right  to 
select  those  who  made  the  laws  and 
can  change  the  laws. 

It  is  essential  to  uphold  the  promises 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not  a  his- 
torical artifact  made  irrelevant  by 
modem  practices.  It  is  a  living  and 
useful  assurance  to  minorities  that 
their  rights  will  be  protected  in  fact  as 
in  law. 

I  strongly  support  and  will  vote  for 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act— 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.* 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3112.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension,  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  July  31  by 
am  overwhelming  bipartisan  vote.  I 
also  oppose  any  amendments  that 
would  serve,  whether  intentional,  or 
otherwise,  to  weaken  this  monumen- 
tally important  bill. 

On  August  6,  1965,  when  then  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  into  law  in  the  same 
room  where  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
nearly  100  years  earlier,  he  was  affirm- 
ing our  Nation's  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities conferred  on  former  slaves 
by  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

These  historic  amendments  were 
adopted  after  slavery  was  abolished  to 
clarify  the  legal  position  of  those  for- 
merly enslaved.  The  amendments  were 
intended  to  grant  citizenship  and 
assure  the  right  to  vote.  Of  course,  it 
would  take  the  passage  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
black  women,  and  other  female  citi- 
zens, to  secure  this  precious  right. 

Unfortunately,  except  during  the 
short-lived  period  of  Reconstruction, 
when  the  Federal  Government  closely 
monitored  and  enforced  the  laws,  en- 
franchisement for  black  Americans 
was  effectively  resisted  in  most  South- 
em  States.  The  persistence  of  racism 
and  the  unwillingness  of  whites  to 
allow  black  Americans  to  participate 
in  the  political  life  of  the  community 
in  which  they  lived,  led  to  the  use  of 
economic  coercion,  beatings,  lynch- 
ings,  and  other  kinds  of  intimidation 
against  blacks  attempting  to  exercise 
their  newly  won  political  power. 

Later,  these  exclusionary  practices 
were  updated  to  include  the  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests,  poll  taxes,  and  stuffed 
ballot  boxes.  All  of  these  devices,  and 
others  intended  to  disenfranchise 
blacks    and    other    minorities,    were 


baiuied  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  was 
passed  largely  as  a  result  of  pressures 
brought  about  by  the  civil  rights 
movement  that  swept  our  Nation  in 
the  mid-1950's  and  early  1960's,  has 
been  widely  heralded  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Its 
effect  was  instantaneous.  Eight  days 
after  passage  of  the  act.  Federal  regis- 
trars, assigned  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  enrolled  381  blacks  in 
Selma,  Ala.  This  was  a  greater  number 
of  blacks  than  had  been  registered  in 
the  previous  65  years. 

In  addition,  prior  to  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  only  29  percent  of 
blacks  in  the  States  covered  by  the 
act:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia,  were  registered  to 
vote.  During  the  same  period,  73  per- 
cent of  the  whites  were  registered. 
Today,  black  voter  registration  in 
many  of  the  covered  States  has  topped 
50  percent  of  the  eligible  voters. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  the  cli- 
mate it  has  fostered,  are  responsible 
for  the  striking  increase  in  the  number 
of  black  and  Hispanic  registered 
voters,  and  elected  officials  in  our 
Nation  over  the  past  17  years.  The 
gains  that  have  been  made  in  minority 
empowerment  have  been  truly  impres- 
sive. 

However,  the  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  must  be  weighed 
against  the  giant  task  that  lies  ahead, 
blacks,  Hispanics,  native  Americans, 
and  other  groups  of  citizens  that  face 
the  virulence  of  racial  discrimination 
are  still  registered  in  substantially 
lower  numbers  than  whites.  And  the 
number  of  minority  elected  officials  is 
far  from  representative  of  the  number 
of  racial  minorities  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's 
report  on  H.R.  3112  shows  that  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  elected  officials 
in  the  covered  States  are  black,  al- 
though 26  percent  of  the  population  is 
black.  In  addition,  most  of  the  minori- 
ty elected  officials  hold  local  positions 
in  small  towns.  There  is  not  one  State 
that  boasts  a  minority  governor,  and 
only  a  handful  of  minority  group 
members  hold  statewide  elective  office 
in  our  country. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  still  greatly 
needed.  The  abuses  that  brought  it  to 
life  have  not  disappeared.  In  many 
cases,  they  have  merely  taken  on  a 
more  subtle  and  sophisticated  form. 
Racial  gerrymandering,  annexation, 
at-large  elections,  dual  registration 
and  reregistration  requirements,  in- 
convenient location  and  hours  for  reg- 
istration, and  other  methods  that 
dilute  minority  voting  strength  are 
being  widely  used  in  many  of  the  more 
than  50  States  or  800  jurisdictions  cov- 
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ered  by  the  art.  In  1981,  racial  and  lan- 
guage minority  citizens  are  still  being 
denied  the  most  cherished  and  funda- 
mental right  offered  by  the  United 
States— the  right  to  vote. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering 
today,  H.R.  3112,  will  extend  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act,  as  amended  in  1970 
and  1975,  indefinitely.  The  heart  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  preclear- 
ance section,  will  remain  in  force  and 
covered  Jurisdictions  will  continue  to 
submit  all  changes  in  voting  practices 
and  procedures  to  either  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  judicial  review  or  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  for  ad- 
ministrative review.  In  addition,  a 
strong,  but  fair,  bailout  procedure  has 
been  developed  to  allow  States  and 
other  covered  Jurisdictions  who  have 
complied  with  the  act  to  be  released 
from  the  preclearance  section.  The 
1975  bilingual  amendment,  requiring 
voting  assistance  to  language  minori- 
ties who  experience  voting  discrimina- 
tion because  of  lack  of  proficiency  in 
the  English  language,  is  continued 
through  1992.  Finally,  there  is  a  clari- 
fication of  the  standard  of  proof  re- 
quired in  voting  discrimination  cases 
that  fall  under  section  2  of  the  act. 

I  applaud  Chairman  Peter  Rodino, 
Chairman  Don  Edwards,  and  their 
highly  competent  and  committed  staff 
members,  for  their  fine  work  on  the 
extension  of  this  landmark  legislation. 
I  also  applaud  the  other  dedicated 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  and  the  members  of 
the  Hispanic  Caucus,  for  their  tireless 
efforts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
vital  legislation,  without  any  crippling 
amendments.  The  right  to  vote,  the 
right  which  is  preservative  of  all 
others,  must  be  protected  for  all  of 
our  Nation's  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3112,  a 
bill  which  extends  and  amends  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  the 
most  important  civil  rights  legislation 
ever  passed  by  Congress.  It  has  dra- 
matically altered  the  face  of  American 
politics  by  striking  down  barriers  in- 
tended to  keep  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities from  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote. 

In  the  first  7  years  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  act,  over  1  million 
black  Americans  were  added  to  the 
voter  registration  rolls.  During  the  last 
5  years,  registration  of  Hispanics  in- 
creased 30  percent  nationally.  Since 
1965,  the  number  of  black  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  7  States  originally  covered 
under  the  act  increased  from  156  to 
1,813. 

The  key  provision  Congress  must 
extend  requires  local  governments 
with  a  history  of  discrimination  to 
submit  all  proposed  election  law 
changes  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Justice  to  insure  the  changes  are  not 
discriminatory. 

Originally  this  provision  applied  to 
six  States  in  the  Deep  South,  and 
parts  of  other  States.  Later  revisions 
of  the  act  extended  the  requirement 
to  cover  all  or  parts  of  24  States. 

Despite  the  tremendous  gains  since 
1965,  there  is  still  an  urgent  need  to 
continue  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  There 
are  still  problems  in  registering  and 
voting.  The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  was  established  by  Con- 
gress, has  found  that  harassment  and 
intimidation  of  minority  voters  contin- 
ue to  abridge  their  right  to  vote. 

H.R.  3112  will  extend  the  original 
preclearance  provisions  of  the  act  for  2 
years,  and  make  some  changes  beyond 
1984. 

The  right  to  vote  must  be  upheld.  It 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy, 
and  all  other  rights  spring  from  it.  No 
other  law  has  so  successfully  enforced 
that  right,'HLnd  no  other  law  is  so  nec- 
essary to  preserve  it  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension without  any  amendments  to 
reduce  its  strength.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  legislation,  I 
rise  to  urge  the  House  to  pass  H.R. 
3112,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  committee-re- 
ported bill  should  be  eruu;ted  without 
major  modification.  Anything  less  will 
represent  a  retreat  by  this  Congress  to 
16  years  of  steady,  if  not  dramatic, 
progress  to  expand  voting  rights  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans. 

In  the  16-year  history  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  act  was  passed  in  an 
effort  to  rid  this  Nation  of  the  scourge 
of  discrimination  directed  against  mi- 
norities seeking  to  exercise  their  right 
to  vote.  The  act  was  aimed  at  address- 
ing dual  problems— one,  of  eliminating 
the  devices  which  permitted  discrimi- 
nation such  as  literacy  tests,  and, 
second,  to  provide  swift  administrative 
relief  to  aggrieved  individuals  once  dis- 
crimination was  found.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  had  received  testimo- 
ny which  talked  about  litigation  which 
went  on  for  30  years  to  end  the  white 
primary  system  which  was  used  in 
Texas  to  deny  blacks  participation  in 
Democratic  Party  primaries. 

The  act  is  a  success  story— but  many 
more  chapters  must  be  entered  before 
we  can  deem  the  story  completely  fin- 
ished. As  we  consider  a  10-year  exten- 
sion of  the  act,  let  us  review  some  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
first  16  years.  In  most  of  the  States 
now  covered  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  registration  among  blacks  at  the 
time  the  act  was  enacted  was  under  30 
percent.  The  same  figure  today  is 
closer  to  50  percent,  more  than  twice 
as  many  blacks  hold  elected  positions 
in    Southern    States    under    the    act 


today  than  just  6  years  ago.  For  His- 
panics, another  minority  group  which 
had  been  disenfranchised  by  discrimi- 
nation in  the  State  of  Texas— the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  helped  to  in- 
crease registration  by  two-thirds.  Also 
in  Texas,  the  number  of  Hispanic 
elected  officials  has  jumped  by  30  per- 
cent between  1976  and  1980.  Some- 
what closer  to  home  for  me,  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  registration 
among  Hispanics  has  increased  by 
some  20  percent  just  in  the  past  5 
years  of  operation  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Yet,  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  have 
eliminated  the  problem  of  voter  dis- 
crimination, t>ecause  we  have  not.  Con- 
sequently as  long  as  one  person  is 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  there  remains 
a  need  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Today,  we  continue  to  have,  problems 
both  in  registration  and  in  voting.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  in  a 
major  report  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  presented  some  of  the  following 
findings: 

First,  despite  considerable  progress,  mi- 
norities continue  to  constitute  a  small  per- 
centage of  elected  officials  in  virtually  all 
States  covered  under  the  preclearance  pro- 
visions. Blacks  constitute  no  more  than  8 
percent  of  all  elected  officials  in  Alabama. 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia 

Second,  in  the  Commission's  study  of 
voting  problems  in  70  jurisdictions  covered 
by  the  preclearance  provisions,  some  minori- 
ties found  registration  officials  discourteous 
or  openly  hostile  and  intimidating  when 
they  attempted  to  register.  Requests  for  un- 
necessary personal  information  by  officials 
also  were  found  to  intimidate  minorities  .  .  . 
the  present  attitudes  of  registrars  deter  mi- 
norities from  registering. 

Third,  registration  in  the  jurisdictions 
studied  often  took  place  in  locations  or  at 
times  that  were  particularly  Inconvenient 
for  minorities. 

Fourth,  minorities  continue  to  be  har- 
assed or  intimidated  by  election  officials 
when  they  attempted  to  vote. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  also 
presented  evidence  showing  that  mi- 
norities faced  numerous  barriers  to 
electing  the  candidates  of  their  choice 
including  gerrymandering. 

This  report  and  evidence  presented 
in  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee clearly  show  that,  while  we  may 
have  come  a  long  way  in  terms  of  ex- 
panding the  right  to  vote  to  those  pre- 
viously denied,  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

H.R.  3112  is  the  way  Congress 
should  go  to  continue  to  make  the 
progress  which  will  make,  the  right  of 
voting  one  that  is  shared  6y  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

H.R.  3112  would  extend  all  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  Voting  Rights^Act  for  an 
additional  10-year  period. 

It  will  extend  existing  preclearance 
provisions  of  the  act  for  2  years 
through  August  5,  1984.  This  means 
that  covered  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions submit  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
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ment  proposed  electoral  changes  for 
Department  approval  iinless  said  juris- 
diction could  prove  that  their  registra- 
tion, or  voting  tests  or  devices,  had  not 
been  used  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
One  of  the  more  important  provi- 
sions  in  H.R.  3112  deals  with  new 
bailout  standards  which  would  become 
effective  after  August  5,  1984.  Under 
the  bill,  individual  political  Juris- 
dictions could  bail  out  of  the  pre- 
clearance  requirements  under  the  act. 
In  order  for  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision to  qualify  for  bailout,  all  units 
of  government  within  its  territory  are 
required  to  meet  the  bailout  criteria.  A 
Jurisdiction  must  prove  compliance 
with  a  number  of  conditions  before 
being  allowed  to  ball  out.  One  in  par- 
ticular bears  special  discussion.  The 
bill  states  that  a  Jurisdiction  must 
prove  that  it  has  used  no  test  or  device 
whose  purpose  or  effect  denied  or 
abridged  a  person's  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
coimt  of  his  race,  color,  or  member- 
ship in  a  language  minority.  The  criti- 
cal words  here  are  "or  effect."  This 
will  help  address  the  more  subtle  but 
still  potent  methods  of  discrimination 
practiced  by  some  political  Jurisdic- 
tions in  this  Nation.  I  will  strongly 
resist  any  effort  to  remove  that  term 
from  this  provision  of  the  act.  The 
other  requirements  for  bailout  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  including  elimina- 
tion of  harassment  and  good-faith  ef- 
forts to  expand  the  opportunities  for 
minority  citizens  to  register  and  vote, 
are  all  necessary  and  should  be  sup- 
ported without  change. 

Briefly,  two  other  provisions  In  the 
legislation  which  deserve  special  sup- 
port. The  first  would  permit  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  District  Court  to 
retain  Jurisdiction  over  a  State  or  Ju- 
risdiction even  if  it  qualifies  for  ball- 
out  and  is  exempted  from  preclear- 
ance  requirements.  This  is  simply 
added  protection  in  the  event  that 
new  patterns  of  discrimination  are  at- 
tempted by  the  Jurisdiction. 

Finally,  the  biU  continues  to  prohib- 
it any  voting  qualification,  prerequi- 
site standard  practice,  or  procedure 
which  results  In  discrimination.  Con- 
duct which  has  the  effect,  impact,  or 
consequence  of  discrimination  because 
of  race,  color,  or  membership  in  a  lan- 
guage minority  group  is  prohibited 
and  may  make  a  Jurisdiction  fall  under 
the  coverage  of  the  act. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  can  be  ex- 
pected about  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  extends  the  dual  language  re- 
quirements for  language  minority 
groups  for  an  additional  10  years.  At 
the  time  this  provision  was  added  to 
the  act,  namely  with  the  1975  amend- 
ments, it  was  shown  that  for  the  four 
groups  under  the  definition  of  lan- 
guage minority  (Spanish  heritage, 
American  Indians.  Asian  Americans, 
and  Alaskan  Natives),  their  participa- 
tion rates  were  considerably  lower 
than  other  language  groups.  Part  of 


this  was  attributed  to  an  inability  to 
understand  the  basic  requirements  of 
voting  both  in  tenns  of  registration 
and  actual  voting.  Consequently,  bilin- 
gual provisions  were  provided  to  these 
four  groups.  The  committee  report 
states,  "Surveys  conducted  in  1976  and 
1980  found  that  providing  bilingual 
registration  and  voting  materials  and 
oral  assistance  at  the  polls  encourages 
voter  participation  among  members  of 
language  minority  groups." 

H.R.  3112  would  extend  the  dual  lan- 
guage provisions  for  10  years  for  any 
jurisdiction  in  which  (a)  5  percent  of 
the  citizens  of  voting  age  in  a  Jurisdic- 
tion are  members  of  a  specified  lan- 
guage minority  group  and  (b)  the  illit- 
eracy rate  of  such  persons  as  a  group 
is  higher  than  the  national  illiteracy 
rate.  Coverage  of  this  provision  ex- 
tends to  political  subdivisions  in  30  dif- 
ferent States. 

While  I  support  the  objective  of  this 
section  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I 
would  hope  to  establish  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  history  that  there  might  be 
some  flexibility  employed  if  in  fact  we 
are  to  extend  these  provisions  for  an 
additional  10  years.  The  flexibility  I 
seek  would  be  to  insure  that  if  other 
language  groups  were  to  experience 
difficulties  which  impede  their  ability 
to  vote,  the  protections  of  the  act 
could  be  extended.  At  the  time  the 
Congress  enacted  these  provisions  into 
law  in  1975.  evidence  showed  a  much 
higher  participation  among  language 
groups  and  consequently  it  was  felt 
there  was  no  need  to  Include  them 
under  these  protections.  I  believe 
flexibility  is  necessary  to  protect  all 
those  who  potentially  might  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  language 
difficulties.  I  hope  progress  can  con- 
tinue to  be  made  for  the  four  groups 
already  covered  imder  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  its  over- 
whelming approval  today  to  H.R.  3112 
without  amendments.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  with  as  strong  a  bill  as  possible. 
One  might  expect  a  considerably  dif- 
ferent and  possibly  weaker  biU  to 
emerge  from  the  other  body.  We  must 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
H.R.  3112  is  the  right  bill  at  this  time 
and  is  the  product  of  extensive  delib- 
eration by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  its  esteemed  chairman.  Mr. 
RoDiifo.  The  bill  enjoys  wide  support 
across  this  Nation  from  labor,  civil 
rights  groups— and  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  Voting  Rights  Act 
became  law,  once  said.  "Voting  is  the 
first  duty  of  democracy."  H.R.  3112 
will  insure  that  more  Americans  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise that  duty  and  thus  make  this 
Nation  a  stronger  democracy.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  its  extension.  The  right  to  vote  Is 


a  fundamental  freedom  and  one  that 
must  be  guaranteed  to  all  Americans. 
The  bill  before  us  does  that,  and  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  for  the  efforts  they  ex- 
pended In  developing  a  bill  which  ex- 
tends the  national  commitment  to 
voting  rights. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  a 
significant  number  of  American  citi- 
zens were  denied  the  right  to  vote  In 
direct  contravention  of  the  15th 
amendment.  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  and  1964  in 
an  attempt  to  protect  the  right  of 
black  Americans  to  vote.  These  laws 
proved  difficult  and  time  consuming  to 
enforce  and  were  often  circimivented 
by  the  States  and  local  Jurisdictions 
which  were  denying  blacks  their  vote. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  situation.  Con- 
gress, on  a  bipartisan  basis,  enacted 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  which 
guaranteed  voting  rights  through  an 
administrative  rather  than  Judicial 
process.  Time  has  shown  us  that  this 
approach  has  worked.  While  testimo- 
ny before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  provided  Members  of  Congress 
with  evidence  that  there  are  still  areas 
in  the  United  States  where  voting  dis- 
crimination exists,  it  is  clear  that 
blacks  and  other  minorities  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  registration, 
voting,  and  in  the  number  of  elected 
officials.  However,  the  need  for  Feder- 
al vigilance  and  an  enforcement  mech- 
anism continues. 

The  major  issue  Congress  must  ad- 
dress in  this  legislation  is  the  question 
of  preclearance  and  what  the  stand- 
ards are  for  exemption  from  these  re- 
quirements. The  voting  rights  exten- 
sion contains  a  fair  method  for  politi- 
cal subdivisions  to  ball  out  of  the  pre- 
clearance requirements.  The  current 
law  will  be  extended  for  2  years,  and 
in  1984  a  political  unit  such  as  county, 
independent  city,  or  parish,  as  well  as 
a  State  will  be  able  to  seek  removal 
from  coverage  by  the  act.  The  criteria 
for  removal  are  strict,  as  they  should 
be  when  protecting  a  fundamental 
freedom.  Those  Jurisdictions  which 
have  a  history  of  complying  with  the 
law  will  be  allowed  to  bail  out.  Projec- 
tions made  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Po- 
litical Study  indicate  that  210  of  the 
847  counties  covered  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  should  be  eligible  for  ball- 
out  when  the  new  standards  go  into 
effect  in  1984.  with  additional  Jurisdic- 
tions exempting  themselves  each  suc- 
cessive year.  Finally,  not  only  do  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  retain  strict  bailout 
criteria  but  I  also  feel  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  continue  to  be  the  court  with 
sole  Jurisdiction  to  interpret  and  en- 
force this  act.  It  will  keep  the  protec- 
tion of  voting  rights  out  of  local  pres- 
sures on  the  judiciary. 

Another  major  issue  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  voting  rights  of  bilingual 
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Americans.  In  1975.  a  provision  was 
added  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
provided  language  assistance  to  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  fluent  in  English.  Let 
me  be  clear  on  this  issue.  I  am  in  favor 
of  aU  Americans  learning  to  read, 
write,  and  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage. However,  it  is  apparent  that 
some  Americans  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  adequately  because 
they  were  denied  equal  educational 
opportunities.  There  are  many  com- 
plex issues  on  our  ballots  today  that 
affect  the  welfare  of  an  entire  commu- 
nity. If  printing  a  ballot  in  a  language 
other  than  English  will  help  a  person 
understand  a  complex  subject  that 
will  determine  the  future  of  a  commu- 
nity, I  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  permitted. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  A  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
is  a  vote  for  a  strong  and  vibrant  de- 
mocracy in  which  all  Americans  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3112.  the 
voting  rights  extension  of  1981  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fortunately,  the 
question  appears  not  to  be  whether  an 
extension  bill  will  pass  the  House  but 
whether  it  will  survive  in  its  current 
form,  or  be  weakened  by  compromise 
amendments.  Despite  progress  in 
voting  rights  observation  since  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  the  potential 
for  abuse  still  remains.  Eighteen  days 
of  hearings  with  over  100  witnesses 
have  shown  conclusively  that  voting 
rights  violations  continue  to  exist  in 
covered  Jurisdictions  and  even  the 
gains  made  under  the  1965  act  are 
fragile.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
amendments  that  will  alter  the  bailout 
conditions  established  by  the  bill,  or 
make  it  more  difficult  for  plaintiffs 
and  the  Justice  Department  to  chal- 
lenge voter  discrimination  in  court 
should  be  opposed. 

The  Constitution's  15th  amendment 
stipulates  that  the  right  of  citizens  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  However,  as  is 
commonly  known,  prior  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  many  States  en- 
gaged in  practices  that  effectively 
abridged  minority  citizens'  right  to 
vote.  PoU  taxes,  racially  based  redis- 
tricting,  and  literacy  tests  were  among 
the  mechanisms  used  to  prevent  mi- 
nority voters'  participation  in  elec- 
tions. I  am  concerned  that  the  removal 
of  administrative  review  of  election 
changes  will  see  some  Jurisdictions  re- 
sorting to  more  subtle  means  of  dilut- 
ing minority  voting  strength. 

Low  voter  registration  percentages 
among  minorities  as  well  as  document- 
ed cases  of  ongoing  abuse  make  it  the 
responsibility  of  this  body  to  protect 
the  most  basic  right  of  citizenship— 
the  right  to  vote.  By  extending  the 


voting  rights  statute  as  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  by  op- 
posing any  weakening  amendments,  I 
feel  we  will  have  met  our  responsibil- 
ity.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3112.  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  rights  of  any 
citizen  is  the  right  to  vote.  Yet  some  of 
our  colleagues  here  today  will  argue 
that  this  right  has  been  secured  for  all 
Americans,  and  that  we  no  longer  need 
to  enforce  this  right  through  legisla- 
tive means. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  in  some 
areas  of  the  coimtry.  this  is  true. 
Progress  most  certainly  has  been 
made.  But  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
not  achieved  all  of  its  goals,  and  it  has 
not  outlived  its  purpose. 

How  can  we  hope  to  hear  the  voices 
of  all  Americans  if  we  hinder  their 
right  to  vote?  How  can  we  hope  to 
eliminate  the  inequality  and  the  in- 
equity which  exists  in  our  society  if  we 
do  not  help  secure  for  all  citizens  their 
most  effective  means  for  changing  the 
system— their  right  to  elect  their  rep- 
resentatives In  government? 

I  truly  hope  that  some  day  we.  in 
Congress,  wlU  not  need  to  speak  in 
this  Chamber  to  argue  the  merits  of 
this  act;  that  future  generations  wUl 
look  back  in  history  and  wonder  why 
legislation  was  ever  necessary  to 
insure  that  all  Americans  had  the 
right  to  vote.  Until  that  day  arrives, 
however,  there  must  be  no  retreftt  J*" 
from  our  goal.  ^\^ 

I  urgfe  our  colleagues,  on  behalf  of    "^^ 
all  Americans,  to  support  H.R.  3112.* 
•  Mrs.     COLLINS     of     lUinois.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3112,   extension  of  the   1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  a 
significant  departure  from  the  efforts 
of  the  previous  95  years  to  enforce 
voting  rights  through  a  single  branch 
of  Government— the  judiciary.  Civil 
Rights  Acts  in  1957,  1960,  and  1964 
streamlined  the  judiciary,  process,  but 
the  litigative,  case-by-case  approach 
proved  a  dismal  failure. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  1065  act 
was  upheld  because  of  the  record  of 
continuing  voting  rights  abuses  and 
the  application  of  the  act  to  those 
areas  where  such  discrimination  exist- 
ed. Results  under  the  act  have  been 
dramatic  and  observable  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  minority  registered 
voters  and  elected  officeholders.  Even 
so,  several  facts  attest  to  the  need  for 
a  10-year  extension  of  this  act.  They 
are: 

First,  minority-elected  officials  are 
most  frequently  found  in  areas  with 
significant  minority  populations; 

Second,  the  number  of  minorities 
holding  statewide  office  is  negligible; 


Third,  the  degree  of  racially  polar- 
ized voting  is  substantial  and,  there- 
fore, minorities  remain  closed  out  of  a 
fully  democratic  political  process;  and 

Fourth,  minority  participation,  to 
date,  Ls  in  large  part  due  to  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  law 
which  is  disliked  by  many  Jurisdic- 
tions, but  it  is  protective  of  minority 
voting  rights. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that,  despite  in- 
creased political  participation  by  mi- 
norities in  many  jurisdictions  covered 
by  the  special  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  minorities  continue  to  face 
a  variety  of  problems  which  the  act 
was  designed  to  overcome. 

According  to  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights'  report  of  September 
1981.  there  is  still  white  resistance  and 
hostility  by  some  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  increased  minorities  participa- 
tion in  virtually  every  aspect  of  the 
electoral  process.  The  resistance  of 
many  local  jurisdictions  to  following 
either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  pre- 
clearance provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  also  still  the  norm. 

Minorities  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  full  participation  in  the  political 
process  in  Jurisdictions  subject  to  pre- 
clearance. For  example,  harassment 
and  intimidation  of  minority  voters 
and  candidates  persist,  and  registra- 
tion still  is  inaccessible  to  minorities 
living  in  rural  areas.  In  many  Jurisdic- 
tions subject  to  preclearance,  the  po- 
litical position  of  minorities  continues 
to  be  precarious.  With  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding long-term  protections  for  mi- 
rlty  participation  in  the  political 
process,  not  yet  a  reality,  the  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  being 
considered  for  extension  in  1982 
should  be  extended  through  1992,  ai). 
additional  10  years,  and  that  those  ju-* 
risdictions  covered  by  the  1970  and 
1975  amendments  to  the  act  be  cov- 
ered until  1992  as  well. 

Extension  of  the  special  provisions 
of  the  act  would,  of  course,  mean  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  could  con- 
tinue to  examine  and  observe  com- 
plaints concerning  the  integrity  of  reg- 
istration and  election  activities.  It 
would  mean  further  that  covered  Ju- 
risdictions would  have  to  preclear 
their  redistricting  and  reapportion- 
ment plans  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  1980  and  1990  census.  I  believe 
this  is  necessary  because  unfair  redis- 
tricting is  one  of  the  major  mecha- 
nisms preventing  full  minority  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process. 

And  the  area  of  concern  is  that  mi- 
nority language  citizens,  many  of 
whom  are  from  families  that  have 
lived  in  this  Nation  for  generations, 
continue  to  face  barriers  in  registering 
and  in  voting  because  of  their  difficul- 
ty with  the  English  language.  High  il- 
literacy rates  and  the  denial  of  equal 
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educational  opportunities  have  imped- 
ed the  progress  of  language  minorities 
in  achieving  full  access  to  political 
process. 

Although  bilingual  oral  assistance  in 
registering  and  in  voting  was  found  by 
Commission  research  to  be  the  most 
important  tjrpe  of  bilingual  election 
service  needed,  minority  organizations 
felt  that  such  assistance  was  frequent- 
ly not  adequate.  The  lack  of  bilingual 
voter  education  services  and  publicity 
concerning  the  availability  of  bilingual 
election  services  were  other  areas 
found  to  limit  the  political  participa- 
tion of  langviage  minority  citizens. 

Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is 
a  nationwide  provision.  Lawsuits  filed 
under  this  section  have  involved  chal- 
lenges by  minorities  to  alleged  dis- 
criminatory voting  practices  or  proce- 
dures in  jurisdictions  not  covered  by 
the  special  provisions,  but  where  the 
challenged  practice  or  procedure  was 
instituted  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
coverage  under  the  act. 

Section  2  prohibits  States  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  from  using  voting 
practices  or  procedures  that  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote 
on  accoimt  of  race  or  color  or  inclu- 
sion tn  a  minority  language  group.  I 
fully  concur  with  the  Commission's 
recommendation  which  would  change 
this  section  to  prohibit  Jurisdictions 
from  maintaining  or  establishing 
voting  practices  or  procedures  that 
have  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  inclusions  in  a  minori- 
ty language  group. 

Field  research  and  objection  letters 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  shown  that  efforts  to  establish 
voting  practices  or  procedures  having 
a  discriminatory  effect  on  minorities 
continue.  For  example,  a  jurisdiction's 
effort  to  annex  a  predominantly  white 
residential  area  may  have  the  effect  of 
decreasing  substantially  the  minority 
population  in  the  annexing  jurisdic- 
tion. This  decrease  could  dilute  the  po- 
litical strength  of  the  minority  com- 
munity, resulting  in  the  community's 
inability  to  elect  candidates  of  its 
choice. 

Similarly,  a  requirement  that  illiter- 
ate persons  can  only  receive  voting  as- 
sistance from  election  workers,  instead 
of  from  persons  of  their  choice,  may 
discourage  those  persons  from  voting 
if  there  are  no  minority  election  work- 
ers and  they  feel  intimidated  by  white 
election  workers. 

The  effects  of  certain  practices  and 
procedures  can  be  the  result  of  past 
and  present  intentional  discrimination 
against  minorities  or  the  result  of  a  ju- 
risdiction's insensitivity  to  minority  in- 
terests. Since  some  jurisdictions  do  not 
consider  the  effects  of  their  voting 
practices  and  procedures  on  their  mi- 
nority populations,  it  is  important 
that  minorities  themselves  have  some 


effective  mechanism  for  seeking  re- 
dress. 

Another  area  of  my  special  concern 
is  that  still  today  some  jurisdictions 
subject  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
found  that  certain  voting  practices 
and  procedures  limited  the  ability  of 
persons  to  exercise  their  rights  to  vote 
effectively.  Practices  such  as  denying 
a  person  the  right  to  take  a  self- 
marked  sample  ballot  into  the  poll, 
not  allowing  an  illiterate  person  to 
secure  assistance  in  voting  from  an  in- 
dividual of  his  or  her  choice,  and  fail- 
ing to  make  registration  more  accessi- 
ble to  rural,  low-income  persons  may 
also  be  barriers  to  other  voters  regard- 
less of  where  they  live.  Therefore,  I 
submit  to  you,  that  practices  such  as 
those  found  in  covered  jurisdictions 
are  pervasive  nationwide  and  suggest 
that  perhaps  we  need  to  develop  a 
Federal  election  law  setting  certain 
minimum  standards  for  registering 
and  voting  that  should  be  implemented. 
Such  a  Federal  election  law  would 
identify  those  areas  Congress  finds  to 
be  so  fundamental  to  the  electoral 
process  that  they  should  not  be  denied 
to  any  citizen. 

On  the  subject  of  preclearance  and 
noncompliance,  let  me  remind  Mem- 
bers that  section  5,  which  has  had  a 
far-reaching  impact  in  preventing 
both  blatantly  and  subtly  discrimina- 
tory changes,  requires  jurisdictions 
subject  to  preclearance  either  to 
submit  for  preclearance  any  proposed 
change  in  voting  practices  or  proce- 
dures to  the  Attorney  General  or  to 
obtain  a  declaratory  judgment  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  the  proposed  change  is 
not  discriminatory  in  piu-pose  or 
effect. 

This  section  5  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  speedy  mechanism  for  the 
review  of  voting  changes  that  could 
potentially  undercut  full  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process. 
Given  the  efforts  of  jiu"isdictions  to 
circumvent  court  decisions  that  abol- 
ished discriminatory  voting  practices, 
section  5  provided  an  ongoing  review 
of  all  changes  in  voting  practices  or 
procedures. 

According  to  the  Commission  report, 
as  the  suspension  of  literacy  tests  and 
devices  as  well  as  the  Federal  examin- 
er provisions  of  the  act  have  helped  to 
raze  many  of  the  barriers  to  black  reg- 
istration and  voting  in  the  covered 
States,  whites  have  resorted  to  chang- 
ing the  governmental  structures  to 
assure  that  black  political  power  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum:  First,  gerry- 
mandering district  lines  to  avoid  black 
majorities:  second,  switching  to  at- 
large  elections  or  multimember  dis- 
tricts to  prevent  localized  black  ma- 
jorities from  electing  any  representa- 
tives at  all;  and  third,  annexing  pre- 
dominantly white  suburban  areas  to 
majority  black  cities  to  avoid  black 
control    are    some    examples    of    the 


types  of  changes  section  5  has  been 
used  to  invalidate. 

Since  1975,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  been  involved  in  48  cases,  in- 
volving^ noncompliance  with  an  objec- 
tion interposed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  section  5  and  was  the  plain- 
tiff in  29  of  those  cases. 

Jursidictions  subject  to  preclearance 
submitted  over  30,000  changes  in 
voting  practices  or  procedures  between 
1975  and  1980  for  Federal  preclear- 
ance under  section  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Although  most  changes 
are  innocuous,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's review  of  proposed  voting 
changes  regularly  uncovers  proposed 
voting  practices  or  procedures  that 
would  be  discriminatory  in  purpose  or 
effect.  Again  quoting  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  between  1975  and  1980, 
the  Department  of  Justice  issued  236 
objection  letters  to  proposed  changes, 
an  average  of  39  objections  per  year. 

Although  236  objection  letters  may 
appear  insignificant  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  submissions  made  in 
the  same  time  period,  the  potential 
effect  on  minority  political  participa- 
tion of  each  proposed  change  to  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  object- 
ed is  significant  or  one  example  is  suf- 
ficient. The  Department  of  Justice's 
objection  letter  to  proposed  annex- 
ations in  Houston,  Tex.,  clearly  pre- 
vented the  dilution  of  the  cityj&lpii- 
nority  population  which  would  h^e 
made  it  even  more  difficult  for  minori- 
ties to  elect  candidates  of  their  choice 
under  the  city's  at-large  election 
system.  As  a  result  of  the  objection 
letter,  Houston  was  forced  to  redraw 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  nine  council  members  from 
single-member  districts  and  five  on  an 
at-large  basis.  Previously,  only  one 
black  and  no  Mexican-American  had 
ever  been  elected  to  the  Houston  City 
Council.  The  first  election  after  redis- 
tricting  saw  three  new  minorities 
elected  (two  blacks  and  one  Mexican- 
American),  increasing  the  number  of 
minorities  on  the  city  coimcil  to  four. 
The  effect  of  this  one  objection  letter, 
then,  was  surely  significant  to  the  mi- 
nority population  in  Houston. 

One  can  only  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice's  sec- 
tion 5  review  is  still  a  vital  mechanism 
for  uncovering  proposed  changes  in 
voting  practices  or  procedures  that 
could  be  discriminatory  in  purpose  or 
effect. 

My  colleagues,  if  we  are  to  truly  suc- 
ceed in  protecting  the  integrity  of 
American  democracy,  we  must  extend 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which  is 
still  needed  by  black  and  minority 
Americans.  We  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion full  strength,  not  diluted  or 
washed  down  by  weakening  amend- 
ments. Unfortunately,  the  horror  sto- 
ries of  systematic  efforts  to  not  regis- 
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ter  blacks  are  not  yet  buried  in  the 
past. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  H.R.  3112,  without 
weakening  amendments.* 
•  Ms.  MIKUl^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  staunch  support  for 
the  passage  of  H.R.  3112,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  vigorous  objec- 
tion to  any  attempts  to  weaken. the 
bill's  provisions. 

I  am  one  who  firmly  believes  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  zeal- 
ously guard  this  right  of  American 
citizenship.  In  this  connection,  I  be- 
lieve that  extension  of  the  protection 
that  this  landmark  legislation  affords 
is  absolutely  essential  to  preserving 
the  voting  franchise  for  those  who 
may  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  under  our 
Constitution. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  extension 
of  this  act  is  critical  at  this  particular 
moment  in  our  history.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  changes  in  phi- 
losophy and  budgetary  priorities,  has 
foimd  it  increasingly  easy  to  tium  its 
back  on  safeguarding  the  civil  and 
human  rights  of  its  citizens.  We  must 
not  let  this  trend  sway  us  on  this  issue. 
Protection  of  the  voting  franchise,  a 
constitutional  right,  is  the  province  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  must  continue  its  vigi- 
lence.  by  means  of  this  carefully  craft- 
ed law.  It  is  our  role  to  insure  the 
rights  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  ethnic  origin,  or  language. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  that  the  core 
provisions  in  this  act  for  Justice  De- 
partment approval  of  a  State's  pro- 
posed electoral  changes  are  not  exces- 
sively onerous  for  jurisdictions  not  at- 
tempting to  break  the  law. 

I  believe  that  preclearance  is  well 
justified  by  the  result  that  it  brings 
about— the  free  exercise  of  a  right 
basic  to  our  freedom:  the  right  to  vote. 

Accordingly,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  expeditiously  pass  the 
voting  rights  extension  into  law  and  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  weaken  the  bill's 
provisions.* 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  record  my 
support  of  H.R.  3112,  which  extends 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I 
intend  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  ener- 
vate this  legislation  through  weaken- 
ing amendments. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
labored  long  and  hard  over  this  bill, 
and  has  achieved  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  fair  and  workable  compromise.  The 
fact  that  the  committee  approved  this 
legislation  by  a  margin  of  23  to  1 
should  clearly  demonstrate  the  bipar- 
tisan approval  of  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  studied  this  issue 
most  thoroughly. 

In  a  time  when  the  terms  "mandate" 
and  "majority"  are  gaining  increased 
coinage,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  us 


to  insure  that  these  words  do  not 
become  worthless  and  inflated  by 
their  very  proliferation.  The  piece  of 
legislation  we  have  before  us  now  has 
done  more  than  any  other  law  enacted 
during  this  century  to  make  sure  that 
the  views  of  aU  our  fellow  Americans 
may  be  heard. 

The  goal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
when  it  was  passed  in  1965  was  to 
permit  and  to  help  implement  the  reg- 
istration of  all  potential  voters  and  to 
assure  that  they  could  cast  their  votes 
with  equality  and  impartiality.  Statis- 
tics furnish  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  success  of  this  act.  In  the  1980 
Presidential  election,  for  example,  the 
rate  of  black  voter  registration  in  the 
States  covered  in  this  act  was  estimat- 
ed to  be  59  percent,  as  opposed  to  29 
percent  of  black  registered  voters  in 
the  covered  States  prior  to  1965.  Simi- 
larly, registration  among  Hispanics  in 
one  State  increased  by  two-thirds  after 
the  addition  of  the  language  assist- 
ance provisions  in  1976. 

Our  self-congratulation  would  be 
premature,  however,  were  we  to  rest 
content  at  this  point  and  claim  that 
the  full  purpose  of  the  act  had  been 
attained.  During  the  2  months  in 
which  hearings  were  conducted  on  this 
biU,  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  pre- 
sented with  disturbing  evidence  of 
continued  systematic  discrimination. 
This  evasion  of  the  democratic  process 
assimied  many  forms:  Racial  block 
voting,  at-large  elections,  absentee  bal- 
lots, and  the  dilution  of  minority  votes 
through  annexation  were  some  of  the 
more  large-scale  devices  by  which  mi- 
nority voices  were  stifled. 

H.R.  3112,  which  reauthorizes  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  for  an  additional  10 
years,  contains  three  key  provisions: 

First,  it  continues  the  section  5  pre- 
clearance provisions  of  the  act  while 
providing  strong  and  reasonable  incen- 
tives for  States  and  counties  to  bail 
out  from  the  preclearance  require- 
ments; 

Second,  it  strengthens  section  2  to 
make  it  easier  to  challenge  discrimina- 
tory voting  practices  in  court;  and 

Third,  it  continues  until  1992  the  re- 
quirement of  bilingual  election  materi- 
als and  voting  assistance. 

There  have  been  attempts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  amend  the  act  to  make 
the  preclearance  mechanism  apply  to 
all  50  States.  While  appearing  to  be 
fair  and  even  desirable,  the  reality  of 
such  a  change  would  be  quite  the  op- 
posite. The  price  of  nationwide  appli- 
cation would  be  enormous,  in  terms  of 
both  actual  cost  and  productive  execu- 
tion of  the  statute.  The  act  has  been 
most  successful  because  it  targets 
those  areas  where  a  specific  problem 
has  and  does  exist. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  and  offi- 
cials in  areas  covered  by  section  5  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  bailout  rights  by 
demonstrating  that  discrimination  in 
voting  practices  is  no  longer  a  problem 
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in  their  communities  and,  thereby,  al- 
lowing them  to  be  released  from  the 
preclearance  requirements.  I  believe 
that  H.R.  3112  as  approved  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  now  includes  effec- 
tive safeguards,  as  well  as  offering  in- 
centives to  covered  jurisdictions  to 
maintain  fair  voting  practices.  Further 
attempts  to  weaken  these  provisions 
should  be  considered  unacceptable. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  bill  as  reported  out  of  committee. 
Meaningful  participation  in  our  politi- 
cal and  social  system  for  all  the  di- 
verse groups  which  make  up  our 
Nation  is  essential  if  we  hope  ever  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  and 
overcome  its  destructive  impact  in  our 
world.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3112,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
tension. The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965,  and  its  successors  in  1970  and 
1975,  is  a  model  of  what  good  govern- 
ment can  do.  In  the  15  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  act  we  have  seen  tangi- 
ble results.  Registration  among  minor- 
ity voters  has  risen,  and  the  number  of 
minority  elected  officials  has  grown. 
We  have  come  far,  but  who  can  say  we 
have  come  far  enough? 

In  1965,  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
first  became  law,  poll  taxes,  literacy 
tests,  and  gerrymandering  were 
common  practices  in  many  sections  of 
the  United  States.  These  actions,  moti- 
vated by  racism,  effectively  denied 
access  to  the  political  system  to  black 
Americans.  This  systematic  exclusion, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, created  two  societies  in  America, 
one  white  and  one  black.  This  forced 
separation  led  to  the  violence  and 
hatred  that  erupted  in  the  late  sixties. 
Recognizing  this  inequity.  Congress 
set  to  finding  a  solution.  Discrimina- 
tion was  prevalent  in  many  areas  of 
America,  but  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems were  found  in  the  South.  In  1964, 
only  7  percent  of  voting  age  blacks 
were  registered  to  vote  in  Mississippi. 
This  appalling  statistic  was  consistent 
throughout  the  region.  Along  with 
outlawing  discriminatory  practices, 
the  act  required  that  certain  jurisdic- 
tions with  a  history  of  discrimination 
clear  any  changes  in  voting  procedures 
with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Within  2  years  after  passage  of  the 
act,  60  percent  of  voting  age  blacks  in 
Mississippi  were  registered. 

It  is  ironic  that  only  15  years  after 
its  passage,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
under  serious  attack.  Its  opponents 
wisely  do  not  question  the  intent  of 
the  act.  Instead  they  seek  to  remove 
its  teeth.  The  preclearance  provisions 
are  the  main  issue  in  contention.  It  is 
these  provisions  that  give  the  act  its 
enforcement  powers,  that  have  made 
it  as  strong  as  it  has  been.  Opponents 
argue  against  them  in  two  ways.  First 
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they  say  that  the  work  of  the  act  has 
been  done,  that  reform  has  been 
made,  that  minority  enfranchisement 
has  been  achieved.  That  what  we  have 
now  is  good  enough.  I  submit  that  it  is 
not. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  reg- 
istration rates  for  minorities  continue 
to  lag  well  behind  the  rates  for  whites. 
Registration  -figures  for  jurisdictions 
covered  by  the  preclearance  provisions 
of  the  act  show  that  between  63  and 
78  percent  of  whites  were  registered  to 
vote,  contrasted  with  between  44  and 
69  percent  for  minorities.  The  Com- 
mission concluded  that  serious  bar- 
riers still  exist  for  minority  voters. 

The  second  argument  offered  by  en- 
emies of  the  act  is  that  the  preclear- 
ance provisions  discriminate  against 
one  section  of  the  country,  the  South. 
They  argue  that  the  administrative 
burden  is  too  great,  and  not  applied 
fairly  to  aU  of  the  United  Stetes.  I 
find  this  argument  particularly  spe- 
cious in  light  of  some  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tions covered  by  the  act.  They  include: 
the  State  of  Alaska,  3  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia, 1  county  in  Hawaii.  17  towns  in 
Maine,  9  towns  in  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding Amhurst.  and  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  sum,  the  test  applied  by  the 
act  is  fair,  and  has  been  applied  equal- 
ly to  all  areas  which  have  consistently 
discriminated  against  minorities. 

Finally,  opponents  of  the  act  argue 
that  it  costs  too  much,  that  its  provi- 
sions place  a  heavy  burden  on  some 
States  and  localities.  I  say  that  no 
price  is  too  high  to  pay  to  Insure  de- 
mocracy. I  say  that  we  owe  our  citi- 
zens what  is  promised  in  the  Constitu- 
tion; a  complete,  unhindered  right  to 
participate  in  this  Government.  For 
too  long  this  right  has  been  denied. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  opposed  because  it  has  worked 
so  well.  It  refuses  to  remain  silent  or 
to  go  away.  It  has  been  here  the  past 
15  years,  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  the  powerless.  But  this 
fight,  this  struggle,  has  only  begun. 
Fifteen  years  is  a  short  amount  of 
time  compared  to  the  over  200  years  of 
discrimination.  Let  us  not  stop  at  the 
beginning.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  considering  H.R.  3112, 
which  would  extend  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  act  has  made  the  promise  of 
equal  participation  in  the  American 
political  process  a  reality  for  millions 
who  were  previously  disenfranchised. 
For  this  reason  I  support  extension  of 
the  act  and  will  vote  for  it  even  if  it 
has  not  been  properly  amended. 

I  do,  however,  feel  that  after  a 
decade  and  a  half  jurisdictions  covered 
by  the  preclearance  requirement  with 
the  Justice  Department  which  have 
good  compliance  records  should  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  relieved 
of  those  biurdens.  The  committee  biU 


clearly  does  not  allow  for  this.  I  have 
seen  no  amendment  yet  which  appears 
to  provide  a  reasonable  bailout  provi- 
sion, but  I  must  express  my  disap- 
pointment with  the  committee's  fail- 
ure to  make  such  an  improvement.  It 
is  evident  that  the  committee  did  a 
poor  job  of  preparation  for  this  exten- 
sion. 

I  shall  support  an  amendment  to  re- 
lieve the  unnatural  and  unnecessary 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia courts.  There  is  no  history  of  fail- 
ure in  other  jurisdictions. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  multi- 
lingual provisions  of  the  committee 
bill.  I  have  been  convinced  that  such 
requirements  are  not  only  extraordi- 
narily unwieldy  and  expensive,  but  are 
also  unwise  as  social  policy. 

The  Congress  should  commit  itself 
to  mainstreamlng  those  citizens  whose 
first  language  is  not  English.  It  should 
also  protect  those  citizens  who  want  to 
use  another  language.  But  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  encouraging  isolation  to 
demand  a  printing  in  other  languages. 
Part  of  the  strength  of  our  coimtry 
has  been  the  willingness  of  oiu*  people 
to  share  a  common  language.  I  think  it 
not  unreasonable  to  rely  on  the  States 
to  provide  non-English  ballots  if  they 
need  them.* 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  amended 
in  1975  to  require  bilingual  voting  as- 
sistance in  200  counties  throughout 
the  coimtry  and  in  the  entire  States  of 
Texas.  Arizona,  and  Alaska.  These  pro- 
visions were  added  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  after  Congress  found  that 
members  of  language  minority  groups 
were  often  excluded  from  the  electoral 
process.  The  act  defines  language  mi- 
nority group  as  persons  who  are  Amer- 
ican Indian,  Asian  American.  Alaskan 
Natives  or  of  Spanish  heritage.  This 
definition  is  based  on  evidence  of 
voting  discrimination  presented  to 
Congress  in  1975. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
cost  of  providing  minority  language  as- 
sistance is  excessive.  The  right  to  vote 
is  a  basic  constitutional  right,  the  pro- 
tection of  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars,  moreover,  the  hard  evidence 
bears  witness  to  the  spuriousness  of 
this  argument.  Where  langiiage  assist- 
ance in  registration  and  voting  is  im- 
plemented effectively,  costs  are  a  mere 
fraction  of  total  election  expenses.  In 
1980,  general  election  costs  in  Los  An- 
geles County  were  $7  million:  of  that, 
only  $135,000  or  1.2  percent  was  spent 
on  providing  language  assistance.  In 
Orange  County.  Calif.,  in  1978.  compli- 
ance with  the  bilingual  provisions  rep- 
resented only  3.4  percent  of  total  elec- 
tion costs.  In  Santa  Clara  County. 
Calif.,  bilingual  compliance  represent- 
ed only  1.5  percent  of  total  election 
costs  in  the  same  year.  Testifying 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
New    York   State   Attorney    General 


Robert  Abrams  said  that  the  ongoing 
financial  burden  of  bilingual  elections 
was  minimal— that  startup  costs  were 
the  most  expensive,  but  still  low— 
$30,000  out  of  a  $16  million  budget  for 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Elections. 
New  Mexico's  Lieutenant  Governor 
testified  that  the  cost  of  providing  bi- 
lingual assistance  was  not  even  an 
issue.  Recently,  I  received  a  letter 
from  til.  Ray  Ortiz,  registrar  of  voters 
for  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  explain- 
ing how  he  operates  a  minority  lan- 
guage voter  assistance  program  which 
has  been  praised  both  for  its  effective- 
ness and  low  cost.  A  key  method  used 
by  Bir.  Ortiz  is  "targeting"— producing 
written  bilingual  materials  only  for 
those  voters  requesting  them,  keeping 
printing  and  mailing  costs  down.  Mr. 
Ortiz  increased  Hispanic  registration 
in  San  Diego  County  from  42.000  to 
73,000  since  1979.  At  the  same  time,  he 
cut  expenses  from  $126,000  in  the  1976 
general  election  to  $54,000  in  1980. 
This  evidence  clearly  demonstrates 
that  cost  is  not  an  issue. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  all 
American  citizens  should  speak  Eng- 
lish, whether  U.S.  citizens  should  be 
fluent  in  EInglish  is  not  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  that  every  U.S.  citizen  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  vote,  and,  that 
there  are  many  who  cannot  exercise 
that  right  without  language  assist- 
ance. We  do  not  ask  these  same  citi- 
zens if  they  are  fluent  in  English 
before  accepting  their  local  and  Feder- 
al tax  dollars. 

Many  U.S.  citizens  who  are  not 
fluent  in  English  have  come  to  this 
country  as  adults  or  have  been  raised 
in  areas  like  the  Southwest  where  an- 
other language  predominated.  Puerto 
Rlcans  in  New  York  are  U.S.  citizens, 
yet.  many  of  them  were  bom  and 
raised  on  an  Island  where  Spanish  was 
their  first  and  often  their  only  lan- 
guage spoken  as  U.S.  citizens.  Many 
language  minorities,  especially  Hispan- 
ics,  who  were  here  or  came  here  as 
young  children,  cannot  speak  EInglish 
because  they  have  been  denied  equal 
educational  opportunities— attending 
schools  which  were  and  continue  to  be 
both  segregated  and  inferior;  45  per- 
cent of  all  Hispanics  over  the  age  of  65 
have  not  had  more  than  the  5  years  of 
formal  schooling. 

The  purpose  of  the  bilingual  voting 
assistance  provisions  Is  to  permit  those 
persons,  victims  of  education  inequal- 
ity, to  vote. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  mi- 
nority language  assistance  in  voting 
promotes  cultural  and  political  sepa- 
ratism. But.  far  from  promoting  sepa- 
ratism, these  provisions  encourage  lan- 
guage minority  citizens,  through  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical process,  to  become  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

Although  the  bilingual  provisions  do 
not  expire  until  1985,  it  is  crucial  that 
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they  be  renewed  now.  when  review  was 
begun  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  earli- 
er this  year,  a  number  of  bills  had 
been  introduced  seeking  the  repeal  of 
these  provisions.  The  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  heard  extensive  testi- 
mony supporting  the  language  assist- 
ance provisions.  The  record  over- 
whelmingly demonstrates  that  these 
provisions  continue  to  be  necessary.  If 
the  bilingual  provisions  were  to  be 
considered  again  prior  to  1985,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  record  would  be  signifi- 
cantly different  than  at  present. 

The  minority  language  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
allow  limited  or  non-English  speaking 
U.S.  citizens— citizens  who  contribute 
to  this  coimtry's  Federal  and  local  tax 
base— to  exercise  their  constitutionally 
guaranteed  right  to  vote.  I  wholly  sup- 
port the  Judiciary  Committee's  in- 
formed decision  to  extend  these  provi- 
sions at  this  time. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  any  amendment 
which  seeks  to  abridge  or  deny  U.S. 
citizens  their  constitutional  right  to 
vote.* 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified,  it  has  been  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  that  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  participate  in  our  gov- 
ernmental process  is  not  subject  to 
racial  qualification.  Yet  it  was  only 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
that  Congress  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  guarantee  that  fundamental  right 
toaU. 

For  the  last  16  years,  it  has  been 
possible  to  correct  instances  of  racial 
discrimination  through  a  swift  admin- 
istrative process.  The  results  have 
been  dramatic.  Registration  of  blacks 
has  doubled  in  Louisiana,  increased 
IVi  times  in  Alabama,  and  increased 
fully  eleven-fold  in  Mississippi.  The 
number  of  minorities  in  elected  posi- 
tions in  the  States  covered  by  the  act's 
enforcement  provisions  has  gone  from 
less  than  100  to  more  than  2.400. 

Unfortunately,  the  job  is  not  fin- 
ished. Testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  statements 
from  some  Members  representing  the 
covered  States  demonstrate  that  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination  remain. 

The  right  to  vote  is  too  important 
for  us  to  allow  any  weakening  of  the 
guarantees  contained  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.* 


•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
the  course  of  several  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  State  Legis- 
lature I  participated  in  a  complete  re- 
write of  my  State's  election  laws.  As 
lead  author  of  the  bills  providing  most 
of  this  extensive  rewrite.  I  and  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  Charles 
Bnmeau.  guided  these  changes 
through  the  legislative  process  to  final 
passage  and  signature  into  law.  It  was 


a  long  and  arduous  process  and  the 
changes  we  made  were  far  reaching 
and  profound,  to  the  point  of  structur- 
ing an  election  procedure  unique 
among  our  sister  States. 

At  the  culmination  of  this  long  proc- 
ess, we  watched  and  waited  for  the 
clearance  of  our  work  by  the  Justice 
Department  pursuant  to  the  mandate 
of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  In  fact, 
during  the  legislative  process,  many 
inquiries  to  and  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment were  exchanged  in  an  effort 
to  clarify  intent  and  effect— to  facili- 
tate a  favorable  preclearance  process. 
As  we  waited,  I  confess  to  feeling  the 
frustration  of  many  in  my  State  who 
have  resented  the  imposition  of  Feder- 
al preclearance  upon  the  deliberation 
and  business  of  our  State's  legislative 
body.  And  I.  too.  felt  a  surge  of  real 
anger  at  the  thought  that  our  inten- 
tions and  motives  in  writing  those 
election  law  changes  were  at  that  very 
moment  being  dissected,  examined, 
questioned,  and  even  possibly  ren- 
dered suspect  in  the  minds  of  junior 
attorneys  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment whom  I  assumed  had  been  as- 
signed the  task— young  Harvard  attor- 
neys perhaps,  reared.  I  surmised,  in 
the  school  of  thought  that  aU  south- 
erners were  racists  at  heart  anxiously 
poised  and  determined  to  reimpose 
Jim  Crow  at  the  first  faint  glinuner  of 
Federal  acquiescence  and  ambivalence. 

Then  my  own  mind  focused  on  Jim 
Crow  and  on  the  ugly,  sordid  history 
of  Louisiana's  poll  taxes  and  voter 
tests.  I  traced,  in  that  historical  refer- 
ence, the  bold  arrogant  image  of  racial 
prejudice  and  exploitation,  spread  like 
some  hideous  scar  upon  the  face  of 
our  democracy.  And  I  saw  clearly  the 
message  written  into  the  196jL  Voting 
Rights  Act— no  more  would  those  who 
have  presiuned  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  ballot  box  be  able,  within  the 
thin  veil  of  legitimately  executed  law, 
to  impose  a  barrier  between  some  of 
this  Nation's  citizens  and  the  ballot 
box.  No  more  would  those  jurisdic- 
tions, notorious  in  their  disregard  of 
the  most  essential  and  sacred  right  of 
its  citizenry  to  vote,  be  permitted  to 
further  abuse  the  bedrock  tenets  of  a 
tnily  free  democracy:  Access  to  the 
ballot  box— the  capacity  to  approve  of. 
or  conversely  to  renounce  and  dismiss 
those  in  authority— the  ability  to  offer 
oneself  for  public  officer^the  right 
simply  to  be  heard,  perhaps  as  a  candi- 
date for  office  or  as  a  supporter  or  op- 
ponent of  one  who  is  a  candidate,  or 
perhaps  merely  as  the  thundering 
force  of  a  single  digit  registered  for  or 
against  a  proposition  or  an  individual. 
All  of  these  would  never  again  be  com- 
promised on  an  altar  of  hate,  bigotry, 
and  prejudice.  There  is,  after  all,  no 
room  for  compromise  here,  not  on  this 
most  sacred  charge  of  our  basic  law: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 


count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  (U.S.  Constitution.  ISth  amend- 
ment.) 

And  so  this  yoimg  State  legislator 
restrained  his  feelings  of  frustration 
and  waited  for  the  preclearance  proc- 
ess to  be  complete— supplying  re- 
sponses to  inquiries  as  they  developed. 

We  saw  in  the  late  1970'8  the 
changes  which  we  in  Louisiana  had 
proposed  and  passed  to  our  election 
laws,  win  the  approval  of  the  Justice 
E>epartment  in  its  preclearance  proc- 
ess. And  when  all  was  said  and  done,  I 
reflected  with  some  degree  of  shame,  I 
must  admit,  upon  my  own  earlier  pre- 
sumption that  others  would  judge  our 
work  from  a  biased,  perhaps  even  prej- 
udicial viewpoint. 

It  had  been  somewhat  of  a  hassle,  I 
confess,  a  real  inconvenience  to  have 
to  answer  and  explain  to  attorneys  at 
Justice. 

But  how  small  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
assurance  that  not  only  in  Louisiana, 
but  in  jurisdictions  within  all  or  parts 
of  23  States,  with  a  similar  history  of 
voting  rights  violations,  voting  rights 
could  not  and  would  not  be  abused 
again.  My  resentment,  my  hurt  sense 
of  pride  in  our  work,  my  small  incon- 
venience—what tiny  insignificant 
things  weighed  against  the  enormity 
of  that  democratic  principle— the  right 
to  vote. 

Quite  the  contrary— I  resent  those 
who  would  abuse  it.  I  take  pride  in 
this  Nation  and  in  this  body  for  its 
dedication  to  it.  I  will  inconvenience 
myself  to  no  end  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  it.  And  I  join  in  this  histor- 
ic movement  to  extend  it.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  be  proud  to  cast  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

In  the  Deep  South,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  The  States  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Mississippi,  according  to 
the  Joint  Center  of  Political  Studies, 
are  the  States  with  the  highest 
number  of  blacks  in  office.  The  States 
with  the  biggest  increases  in  black  of- 
ficials from  July  1979  to  July  1980 
were  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  working, 
and  it  should  keep  on  working.* 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  extension  of  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act.  This  act.  more 
than  any  previous  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion in  our  Nation's  history,  has 
proven  to  be  a  monimientally  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's constitutionally  mandated 
guardianship  for  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  freedom  of  all  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens. 

As  was  the  case  over  100  years  ago, 
this  august  and  deliberative  body  finds 
itself  faced,  once  again,  with  a  compel- 
ling and  fundamental  Issue  affecting 
minorities.  Specifically,  the  member- 
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ship  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  reaffirm  or  reject  our  moral 
and  constitutionally  mandated  obliga- 
tion to  pursue  by  every  means  avail- 
able to  us.  the  full  and  equal  inclusion 
of  all  of  our  people  into  the  main- 
stream of  American's  democratic  way 
of  life. 

I  Icnow,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow 
Members  that  it  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  you  to  hear  me  say,  as  a  legis- 
lator who  is  uniquely  affected  by  the 
possible  outcome  of  this  debate,  that  I 
favor  the  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  do,  however,  want  you  to 
know  that  I  see  broader  implications 
in  our  decision  at  this  point  in  history 
pertaining  to  the  very  future  and  des- 
tiny of.  not  only  black  and  other  simi- 
larly affected  minorities,  but  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  as  a  nation  are  strong,  but  none- 
theless divided  by  differing  socio- 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  back- 
grounds. Are  we  willing  to  continue 
our  forward  momentum  in  America's 
t)old  and  noble  attempt  to  achieve  a 
free  and  just  democratic  society?  Or, 
will  we  embrace  the  politics  of  reversal 
and  retreat;  the  super  rich  against  the 
wretchedly  poor,  the  tremendously 
strong  against  the  miserably  weak?  Do 
we  as  a  Nation  give  in  to  the  seductive 
lure  of  narrow  self-interest  philoso- 
phies of  a  select  few  who  lust  for  abso- 
lute power?  Or,  do  we  heed  the  lessons 
of  history,  recognizing  that  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself  will  not  stand  for 
long? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  share  with 
you  my  sense  of  where  the  American 
"Ship  of  State"  is  headed.  I  believe 
that  unsteady  hands  are  currently  at 
the  helm  •  •  •  and  rather  than  meet 
the  sacred  duty  and  tremendous  chal- 
lenge of  navigating  a  steady  course,  we 
are  being  steered  off  course  into  a  vast 
sea  of  uncharted,  troubled  waters.  Our 
great  "Ship  of  State"  already  caught 
up  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  sweeping 
historic  changes,  finds  itself  swirling 
about  in  wave  after  wave  of  continu- 
ous conflict.  Our  constitutional  mast- 
head is  beginning  to  buckle  under  a 
raging  windstorm  of  greed,  hatred, 
racism,  classism,  socioeconomic  strife, 
and  political  disarray.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse— our  ship's  rudder  of  reason 
seems  badly  damaged.  There  is  panic 
and  confusion  on  deck.  Cowardly  exec- 
utive, legislative,  and  judicial  crewmen 
attempt  to  absindon  ship  en  masse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perched  atop  a  Jim 
Crow's  nest  in  isolation  and  solitary 
dlsenfranchisement— black  people  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  horizons  of  tomor- 
row and  see  that  we  are  headed  direct- 
ly toward  an  awesome  tidal  wave.  If  we 
capsize,  our  sinking  is  forever  in  the 
depths  of  hellish  oblivion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  power  to 
avoid  such  a  tragedy,  for  ours  is  a 
sturdy  vessel  built  from  the  blood, 
sweat,  tears,  hopes,  aspirations,  and 


courage  of  a  people  in  search  of  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  esteemed  fellow 
Members,  I  shall  not  use  this  occasion 
to  castigate  those  who  pretend  not  to 
hear  the  roar  and  demands  for  Justice. 
I  shall  not  reproach  those  who  pre- 
tend that  they  cannot  see  a  further 
need  for  vigilant  safeguarding  pro- 
grams which  better  the  conditions  of 
others  far  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. 

I  will  not  criticize  those  who  no 
longer  see  the  need  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Nor  will  I  question  the  mo- 
tives, wisdom,  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  speak  out  in  opposition  to  this 
act.  Or,  worst  yet,  I  do  not  begrudge 
those  who  dare  not  speak  because  of 
cowardice  and  trepidation.  I  can  only 
hope  that  greater  than  any  notions  to 
the  contrary,  the  principles  of  simple 
decency  and  fairness  will  ultimately 
prevail. 

As  the  saying  goes,  "You  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a  broader  basis  for  any  Gov- 
ernment than  that  which  includes  all 
the  people,  with  all  their  rights  in 
their  hands,  and  with  an  equal  power 
to  maintain  their  rights."  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  the 
past  16  years  has  enabled  many  Amer- 
icans to  maintain  these  rights. 

Let  me  say,  further,  in  paraphrasing 
a  quote  from  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
you  can  be  certain  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  affected  by  this  act  are 
in  earnest  on  this  issue— we  will  not 
equivocate,  we  will  not  excuse,  we  wUl 
not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  we  will 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  record  show 
that  I  stand  in  favor  of  extending  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  stand  in 
favor  of  equal  access,  equal  participa- 
tion, and  equal  opportunity  in  the 
electoral  process. 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  people  of 
good  conscience  and  firm  convictions 
to  work  imceasingly  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I 
strongly  oppose  any  amendments 
which  would  weaken  the  effect  and 
success  of  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  laws  ever  passed  by 
the  Congress.  We  can  be  proud  of  the 
increased  numbers  of  minority  citizens 
who  are  registered,  who  vote,  and  who 
hold  elected  office  as  a  result  of  this 
act. 

The  improvement  is  good,  but  we  are 
far  from  finished  with  the  struggle 
which  this  Congress  began  in  1965. 
The  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  must  not  make  us  forget  the 
giant  task  which  still  lies  ahead. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  still  greatly 
needed.  The  abuses  that  brought  it  to 


life  have  not  disappeared.  In  many 
cases  they  have  only  taken  on  a  more 
subtle  and  sophisticated  form.  Those 
who  oppose  it  are  wise  not  to  question 
its  intent— instead  they  are  trying  to 
remove  its  teeth.  It  would  be  a  great 
shame  to  water  down  the  provisions  of 
the  act  while  there  is  still  evidence  of 
voting  discrimination.  We  must  con- 
tinue those  provisions  until  blacks  and 
other  minorities  throughout  this  land 
are  allowed  to  register  to  vote  free 
from  fear,  free  from  discrimination, 
free  as  every  American  must  be  free. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  under 
whose  administration  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  became  law,  once  said, 
"Voting  is  the  first  duty  of  democ- 
racy." By  extending  this  act,  we  will 
make  sure  that  all  Americans  will  be 
able  to  do  their  duty  and,  therefore, 
make  this  Nation  a  stronger  democra- 
cy. 

Maybe  some  day  future  generations 
will  look  back  on  history  and  wonder 
why  legislation  was  ever  necessary  to 
make  sure  all  Americans  had  the  right 
to  vote.  Until  that  day  arrives,  though, 
there  can  be  no  retreat.* 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  These  pro- 
visions apply  equally  to  all  50  States 
and  guarantee  that  all  Americans  may 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  to 
vote. 

Today,  the  House  is  considering  H.R. 
3112,  to  extend  the  temporary  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  provisions  which  for 
16  years  have  required  automatic  Fed- 
eral review  of  every  electoral  decision 
in  a  small  number  of  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  Virginia. 

The  burden  which  H.R.  3112  seeks 
to  extend  does  not  apply  to  every  ju- 
risdiction in  the  country,  but  rather  to 
just  a  few  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. If  the  requirements  of  this  bill 
were  applied  nationwide,  I  would  sup- 
port it.  If  there  was  a  meaningful 
"bailout"  provision,  I  would  support  it. 
This  legislation  includes  neither,  and  I 
must  oppose  it. 

The  record  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  in  guaranteeing  the  voting 
rights  of  her  citizens  during  the  past 
16  years  is  exemplary.  Today,  black 
Virginians  are  full  participants  in  the 
election  process.  The  fact  is.  Virginia 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  black  citi- 
zens registered  and  voting  in  1980 
than  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  other  States  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  temporary  provisions  of 
the  act  on  a  statewide  basis.  According 
to  Census  Bureau  data,  49.7  percent  of 
black  citizens  in  Virginia  are  registered 
and  42.9  percent  voted  in  1980.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
had  43.6  percent,  48.9  percent,  and 
46.5  percent,  respectively,  of  black  citi- 
zens registered  in  1980  and  38.4  per- 
cent, 40.2  percent,  and  40.4  percent 
voted. 
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For  16  years  Virginia  has  complied 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Today,  all  Virginians  can 
freely  participate  in  the  election  proc- 
ess. There  are  no  second-class  citizens 
in  Virginia.  And  yet  this  bill  will 
extend  the  onerous  temporary  provi- 
sions once  again. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  participate  equally  in 
the  electoral  process.  My  vote  against 
H.R.  3112  is  a  vote  against  the  secohd- 
class  status  which  this  Congress 
wishes  to  impose  on  my  State  without 
just  cause.  The  time  has  come  to  dis- 
continue sanctions  based  on  the  prac- 
tices of  the  past.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  blU  (H.R.  3112)  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
certain  provisions  for  an  additional  10 
years,  to  extend  certain  other  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  7  years,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  222,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. ^ 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

MOTION  TO  RBCOIOfrr  OPFEItZD  BT  KR.  BUTLZH 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Butler  moves  to  recommit  the.  bill, 
HJl.  3112,  to  the  Committee  on  the- Judici- 
ary. *• 

1  t 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The' 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RCCOROED  V^IR 

Mr.    McCLORY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  389,  noes 
24,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  242] 
AYES— 389 

Puqtu 

Oarcla 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

GUckman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradiaon 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Orisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammersctunldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HUliB 

Holland 

Hollent>eck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 


Addabbo 

Coyne.  James 

Akaka 

Coyne,  William 

AlbosU 

Craig 

Alexander 

Crockett 

Anderson 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

Annunzio 

Daschle 

Anthony 

Daub 

Applegate 

Davis 

Aspin 

de  la  Garza 

Atkinson 

Deckard 

AuCoin 

Dellums 

Badham 

DeNardis 

Bafalls 

Derrick 

Bailey  (MO) 

Derwlnskl 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dicks 

Barnard 

Dixon 

Barnes 

Donnelly 

BedeU 

Dorgan 

Beilenson 

Doman 

Benedict 

Dougherty 

Benjamin 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Downey 

Bereuter 

Dreler 

Bethune 

Duncan 

BevUl 

Dunn 

Biaggi 

Dwyer 

Bingham 

Dymally 

Blanchard 

Dyson 

Boggs 

Early 

Boland 

Rrkart 

BoUlng 

Kdgar 

Boner 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bonlor 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bouquard 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bowen 

Emerson 

Breaux 

Emery 

Brodhead 

English 

Brooks 

Erdahl 

Broomfleld 

E^rlenbom 

Brown  (CA) 

Ertel 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans  (DE) 

BroyhiU 

Evans  (OA) 

Burgener 

Evans  (lA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Evans  (IN) 

Byron 

Pary 

Campbell 

FasceU 

Carman 

Pazio 

Carney 

Penwick 

Chappell 

Perraro 

Chappie 

Fields 

Cheney 

Findley 

Chisholm 

Pish 

CHausen 

Pithian 

Clay 

Fllppo 

Clinger 

Plorio 

CoaU 

PogUetta 

Coelho 

Foley 

Coleman 

Ford  (MI) 

Collins  (Hi) 

Pord(TN) 

Conable 

Porsythe 

Conte 

Fountain 

Conyers 

Fowler 

Corcoran 

Frank 

Coughlin 

Prenzel 

Courier 

Frost 

B^ramer 

lAFUce 

Lagomarsino 

Uuitos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL> 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McC^irdy 

McDade 

lAcEwea 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MlUer  (CA) 

MiUer(OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 


Archer 
BUley 
Brinkley 
Butler 
Collins  (TX) 
Crane.  Daniel 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dickinson 


Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NelUgan 

NelM» 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Otttager 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Qunien 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaimon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

NOES— 24 

Hansen  (ID) 

Johnston 

Lott 

McDonald 

Montgomery 

NlchoU 

Parris 

Robinson 

Rousselot 


NOT  VOTING-20 


Ashbrook 
Beard 
Bonker 
Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  John 
Crane.  Philip 
Daimemeyer 


DingeU 

Fiedler 

Goodling 

Horton 

Jones  (NO 

Lehman 

Pashayan 

D  2200 


Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staifc 

Statoo 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studdc 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Vento     - 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Web«r(MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Rudd 

Shelby 

Stump 

Trible 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 


Paul 
Peyser 
Solomon 
Thomas 
Vander  Jagt 
Williams  (OH) 


i 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  PhiUp  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
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BCr.  Lehman  with  Bds.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

Mr.  ThonuM  with  Mr.  Puhaiyan. 

Mr.  WUliams  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Paul  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Ooodllng  with  Mr.  Beard. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  3112  because 
I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue our  national  commitment  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote.  I  consider  this 
bill  deficient  in  some  respects,  howev- 
er, and  I  expect  the  Seiuite  to  consider 
the  merits  of  the  arguments  raised 
against  certain  provisions. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  the  House 
approved  this  legislation,  but  I  regret 
the  unwillingness  of  many  of  its  pro- 
ponents to  consider  reasonable 
changes  in  its  details. 

The  fact  that  a  position  was  taken  to 
oppose  all  amendments  and  treat 
them  as  destructive  instead  of  con- 
structive regardless  of  the  merits  of 
any  particular  amendment  in  my  opin- 
ion was  very  shortsighted. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlts  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Part).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  3364. 
NATIONAL  MINERAUS  SECURI- 
TY ACT 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3364,  the  National  Minerals  Security 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESPONSIBLE  REVENUE  ACT  OF 
1981 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Reponsible  Reve- 


nue Act  of  1981.  On  September  24.  the 
President,  facing  a  ballooning  1982 
Federal  deficit,  asked  the  American 
people  to  support  an  additional  $16 
billion  in  budget  cuts.  So  unnerving 
are  the  prospects  of  a  $60-plus  billion 
1982  Federal  deficit,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  retreated  on  his  promise  not 
to  cut  defense  spending.  He  now  pro- 
poses to  cut  defense  expenditures  in 
1982  by  $2  biUion  and  through  1984  by 
$13  billion.  A  $60  billion  1982  deficit 
certainly  would  keep  interest  rates  at 
historically  high  levels  and  end  any 
change  of  balancing  the  budget  in 
1984. 

I  share  President  Reagan's  distress 
over  the  prospects  of  a  1982  deficit 
greater  even  than  the  1981  deficit. 
But,  all  of  us  in  this  House,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  are  also  con- 
cerned that  the  magnitude  of  the  addi- 
tionfid  domestic  program  cuts  the 
President  is  seeking  will  poke  holes  in 
the  safety  net  he  wants  so  much  to 
protect. 

The  Responsible  Revenue  Act  of 
1981,  coupled  with  the  defense  cuts 
President  Reagan  already  has  offered, 
wiU  reduce  the  1982  deficit  by  $17.1 
billion.  This  is  $1  billion  more  than 
the  President  says  is  necessary  to  get 
his  economic  program  back  on  track. 
Furthermore,  the  Responsible  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1981  reduces  the  deficit 
without  necessitating  additional  cuts 
to  worthwhile  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, of  course,  domestic  programs 
which  are  ineffective  or  marred  by 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  should  still  be 
cut. 

One  of  the  primary  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  ballooning  deficit  is  the 
overly  generous  tax  cut  bill  enacted 
last  summer.  The  tax  cut  passed  by 
the  House  provided  an  estimated  $42 
billion  more  in  tax  relief  than  original- 
ly requested  by  President  Reagan. 

Many  of  these  provisions,  like  the 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for 
nonltemlzers,  the  marriage  penalty 
offset  and  the  increased  incentives  for 
individual  retirement  savings,  are  re- 
forms long  overdue  and  must  not  be 
tampered  with  now. 

Other  provisions,  however,  clearly 
benefit  only  special  interests.  The  Re- 
sponsible Revenue  Act  of  1981  repeals 
the  special  interest  provisions  of  last 
simmier's  tax  cut.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Responsible  Revenue  Act  repeals 
special  interest  tax  loopholes  already 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Responsible  Revenue  Act  of 
1981  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Repeal  the  royalty  owners'  ex- 
emption from  the  windfall  profits  tax 
and  the  reduced  windfall  profits  tax 
rate  on  newly  discovered  oil  enacted  as 
part  of  last  simimer's  tax  cut.  Fiscal 
year  1982  savings  would  be  $1.3  billion. 

Second.  Repeal  the  provision  of  the 
new  tax  cut  permitting  through  leas- 
ing arrangements  the  transfer  of  the 
investment  tax  from  companies  which 


cannot  claim  their  entire  credit  to 
companies  which  can.  Reportedly, 
Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Ford  and  sometime  adviser 
to  President  Reagan,  has  called  this 
provision  the  corporate  equivalent  of 
food  stamps.  Fiscal  year  1982  savings 
would  be  $2.6  billion. 

Third.  Repeal  the  percentage  deple- 
tion for  oil  and  gas,  and  substitute  in- 
stead actual  cost  depletion  accounting. 
Fiscal  year  1982  savings  would  be  $2.2 
billion. 

Fourth.  Repeal  expensing  of  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs  and  replace  it  with  a 
5-year  amortization.  The  House  and 
Senate  last  summer  rejected  expens- 
ing In  favor  of  10-5-3.  Fiscal  year  1982 
savings  would  be  $2.5  biUlon. 

Fifth.  Repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit 
for  oU  and  gas  extraction  taxes.  Fiscal 
year  1982  savings  would  be  $1.8  billion. 

Sixth.  Repeal  the  deferral  of  income 
of  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations (DISC).  Only  the  largest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  America's 
corporations  benefit  from  this  provi- 
sion and  the  contribution  to  America's 
exports  is  minimal  at  best.  Fiscal  year 
1982  savings  would  be  $1.8  billion. 

Seventh.  Repeal  the  deferral  of  UJ3. 
taxation  of  undistributed  profits  of 
U.S.  companies  operating  through  for- 
eign subsidiaries.  Fiscal  year  1982  sav- 
ings would  be  $2.9  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  again 
that  this  legislation  when  packaged 
with  the  defense  cuts  already  planned 
by  the  President  will  reduce  the  1982 
Federal  deficit  by  $17.1  billion.  That  is 
$1  billion  more  than  the  President  is 
seeking. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  observation 
that  had  I  been  present  for  the  vote 
on  the  Hyde  amendment,  I  would  have 
voted  in  opposition  to  the  Hyde 
amendment.  The  reason  I  was  not 
present  is  the  great  improvement  in 
the  airplane  service. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  SINATRA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  privileged  to  attend  a  fund- 
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raising  concert  in  New  York  City  to 
benefit  the  Police  Athletic  League. 
The  league  has  performed  outstanding 
services  for  the  youth  of  New  York 
City  for  more  years  than  I  can  remem- 
ber. It  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  nights  that  I  have 
spent  in  my  lifetime.  Along  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  I  Joined  in  a  spontane- 
ous standing  ovation  for  the  man  who 
had  Just  donated  his  time  and  his  tal- 
ents for  this  magnificent  cause  and 
who  had— as  always— performed  beau- 
tifully. I  refer  of  course  to  Frank  Sina- 
tra, who  has  thrilled  millions  of  people 
over  a  lifetime  of  singing. 

As  I  stood  there  amid  thousands  of 
cheering  voices,  I  reflected  that  the 
sometimes-tumultuous  life  of  this  out- 
standing person  and  the  controversy 
that  sometimes  surrounds  him  had 
often  made  many  forget  the  great 
works  of  charity  performed  by  this 
wonderful  American. 

And  as  we  approach  Colimibus  Day 
on  October  12,  a  day  in  which  we  cele- 
brate not  only  the  accomplishments  of 
that  great  explorer,  but  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  Italian  Americans  who 
came  afterwards,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  we  take  a  moment  to  say  thanks 
to  Mr.  Sinatra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Italian  American, 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  role  that  our 
people  have  historically  played  in 
helping  our  country  become  great 
through  the  long  years  of  our  develop- 
ment. From  the  beginning  of  the 
American  experiment,  the  Italian 
American  community  has  offered  its 
sons  and  daughters  for  leading  roles 
through  each  era.  This  continues 
today. 

Frank  Sinatra  deserves  praise  not 
for  his  considerable  and  awesome  tal- 
ents but  for  his  continual  willingness 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  help  others 
who  are  in  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer 
to  one  of  the  greatest  entertainers 
that  the  world  has  known  since  the 
day  of  Al  Jolson— Frank  Sinatra. 

There  is  little  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  this  American  institution.  Be- 
cause of  his  unique  ability  to  entertain 
and  to  appeal  to  millions  of  us  who 
have  been  his  fans  for  decades,  every- 
thing possible  that  could  be  written 
has  been  written  about  the  man,  his 
career,  his  private  life,  and  his  friend- 
ships. 

What  has  not  been  written  about, 
however,  is  the  effort  he  has  given  to 
the  charitable  worlds  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  a  man  who  remembers 
how  it  was  to  be  poor  in  New  Jersey  as 
a  child.  This  is  a  man  who  for  all  of 
his  fame  and  fortune  never  really  left 
the  streets  of  urban  America  where  he 
grew  up.  In  recent  years  almost  aU  of 
his  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  rais- 
ing money  for  worthy  causes  in  coun- 
tries all  around  the  globe. 

This  great  entertainer,  who  made 
the  song  "My  Way"  internationally 
famous,  has  performed  for  free  in  so 


many  places  and  in  so  many  countries 
that  he  must  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
track.  In  these  instances  he  has  said 
time  and  time  again  that  he  performs 
these  benefit  shows  to  help  repay  the 
world  for  the  kindnesses  and  affection 
shown  him  throughout  the  years. 
That  is  a  courteous  thing  to  say,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  has 
raised  money  for  educational,  reli- 
gious, and  health  facilities  in  countries 
where  the  vast  majority  of  people 
have  no  idea  who  he  is. 

That  a  man  who  has  been  at  the  top 
of  his  field  for  so  many  years  and  who 
has  become  rich  and  famous  in  the 
process  should  devote  so  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  is  as  unusual  as  it  is 
commendable. 

I  think  that  this  Nation  owes  PYank 
Sinatra  a  roimd  of  applause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  P.A.L.  program  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Sinatra's  performance 
at  Carnegie  Hall  with  the  famed  Jazz 
pianist,  George  Shearing,  probably 
says  it  as  succinctly  as  possible  and  I 
include  this  brief  article  in  the 
Record: 

FRARK  SntATRA 

Tonight's  performance  marks  the  fourth 
time  the  Incompsirable  Frank  Sinatra  has 
graced  the  Carnegie  Hall  stage  with  his  elec- 
trifying presence,  bringing  to  the  concert 
the  experience  of  four  decades  of  the  ulti- 
mate in  entertainment  and  showmanship. 

This  man  represents  the  essence  of  the 
American  dream— from  humble  beginnings 
in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  Sinatra  persevered 
in  his  pursuit  of  an  entertainment  career 
and  rose  to  a  status  unequalled  by  any  other 
performer  generation  after  generation.  But 
it  was  not  just  hard  work  and  luck  that 
helped  him  realize  his  goals — Sinatra  Is 
gifted  with  a  phenomenal  talent  for  captur- 
ing the  hearts  of  his  audience  through  his 
inimitable  style  and  grace.  This  talent  was 
recognized  in  a  relatively  short  time  for 
show  business— in  only  4  years,  Sinatra  rose 
from  singing  headwaiter  at  the  Rustic 
Cabin  roadhouse  to  a  legendary  headliner  at 
the  Paramount  theatre. 

Since  then,  Sinatra  has  continued  to 
da^e  critics  and  his  world-wide  audiences 
with  his  magical  mastery  of  vocal  styliza- 
tion.  He  is  a  perfectionist,  and  the  time  and 
attention  he  dedicates  to  each  song  has  re- 
sulted in  a  list  of  legendary  classics  too 
lengthy  to  mention. 

His  talent  doesn't  stop  with  the  music 
business,  however.  As  an  actor,  Sinatra  con- 
tinues to  stun  audiences  with  his  portrayals, 
which  range  from  light-hearted  comedies, 
("A  Hole  in  the  Head"  and  "Come  Blow 
Your  Horn")  to  high-stepping  musicals, 
("Guys  and  Dolls"  and  'Pal  Joey")  to  in- 
tense dramas  ("The  Man  with  the  Golden 
Arm"  and  "The  Manchurian  Candidate"). 
Not  only  have  critics  praised  him  lavishly, 
but  also  his  peers,  and  recognizing  his  out- 
standing capability  as  an  actor,  they  have 
twice  awarded  him  the  coveted  Academy 
Award,  first  in  1946  for  his  performance  in 
"The  House  I  Live  In"  then  again  in  1953 
for  his  unforgettable  role  as  Maggio  in  the 
film  classic  "Prom  Here  to  Eternity." 

Tonight's  performance  is  an  example  of 
another,  lesser-known  side  of  Frank  Sina- 
tra—his dedication  to  charitable  and  hu- 
manitarian causes.  The  list  of  organizations 
that  he  has  dedicated  his  time  and  energies 


to  is  almost  limitless,  and  covers  a  wide 
range  of  causes:  the  World  Mercy  Fund,  the 
Red  OoBS,  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer  Center,  Cabrini  Medical  Center,  and 
the  Faith  and  Hope  RehabUltation  Centre 
In  Egypt,  for  which  he  dedicated  an  unpar- 
alleled concert  amidst  the  Pyramids.  The 
PAL  has  always  received  special  attention 
from  this  dedicated  man  and  his  generous 
efforts  and  loyalty  have  enabled  the  PAL  to 
continue  building  a  future  for  youth. 

Tonight  Mr.  Sinatra  is  joined  by  famed 
jazz  pianist  George  Shearing,  another  giant 
in  the  music  business  who  shares  the  same 
kind  of  talent,  drive  and  energy  that  made 
"Or  Blue  Eyes"  famous.  Shearing,  a  Lon- 
doner, blind  from  birth,  showed  such  Incred- 
ible talent  for  jazz  improvisation  that  by 
the  age  of  19,  the  BBC  offftred  him  his  own 
show.  After  coming  to  the  United  States, 
Shearing  began  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  his  career— developing  his  own  unique 
style.  His  quartet,  formed  in  1949,  has  since 
continued  to  top  all  jazz  charts,  and  Shear- 
ing himself  has  been  named  the  number  one 
pianist  in  over  a  dozen  nations.  He  has  ex- 
panded his  repertoire  to  Include  classical 
music,  and  is  a  frequent  performer  with  a 
number  of  symphony  orchestras  around  the 
country.  The  combination  of  these  two  mu- 
sical greats  is  an  unprecedented  occasion  for 
PAL. 


SARATOGA  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Vit.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  Saratoga 
National  Historical  Park  was  estab- 
lished in  1938  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  Saratoga  and  the  American 
patriots  who  fell  there.  The  Battle  of 
Saratoga,  in  which  Gen.  Horatio  Gates 
stopped  the  British  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  on  the  road  to  Albany, 
was  a  significant  event  in  the  long 
struggle  for  American  independence. 
The  American  victory  there  bolstered 
the  morale  of  the  Revolutioiuu^  Army 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
France  into  the  war. 

The  Saratoga  National  Historical 
Park  is  a  2.603  acre  park  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  pieces,  each  of  which  re- 
lates to  the  events  of  1777.  The  entire 
park  area  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  it  is  possible  to  see  an  18th  cen- 
tury battlefield  almost  in  its  entirety. 
But,  unfortunately,  significant  areas 
of  the  battlefield  are  not  included  in 
the  park— including  the  location  of  the 
American  headquarters,  the  American 
hospital,  and  the  place  where  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  American  fortified 
flank  stood  against  the  British.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
unify  the  park  and  bring  into  the  na- 
tional parks  system  areas  that  are  of 
great  historical  significance.  Inclusion 
of  these  areas  wUl  make  even  better  a 
fine  national  historical  park,  to  the 
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benefit  of  the  people  of  the  capital  dis- 
trict. Saratoga,  and  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senator 
MoYNiHAif  has  intoduced  identical  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate.  I  look  forward 
to  speedy  action  on  this  legislation.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  for  recorded  votes 
on  Thursday.  October  1.  1981.  and 
Friday.  October  2.  1981. 

Had  I  been  present  on  Thursday.  I 
would  have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  roUcall  No.  225,  approving 
the  Journal  of  Wednesday,  September 
30.  1981: 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  226.  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  304.  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act; 

"Nay"  on  rollcall  No.  227,  rejecting 
the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  208.  disapproving 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sexual  As- 
sault Reform  Act  of  1981; 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  228,  adoption 
of  the  motion  to  discharge  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  208, 
disapproving  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sexual  Assault  Reform  Act  of  1981: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  229.  adoption 
of  the  motion  to  consider  House  Reso- 
lution 208: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  230,  adoption 
of  the  motion  to  limit  debate  on  House 
Resolution  208  to  not  more  than  2 
hours: 

"Yea"  on  roUcaU  No.  232.  adoption 
of  the  House  Resolution  208.  disap- 
proving the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  in  approving  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sexual  Assault 
Reform  Act  of  1981;  and 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  233,  passage  of 
H.R.  4612.  to  temporarily  delay  the 
October  1.  1981,  increase  in  the  price 
support  level  for  milk  and  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referen- 
dum with  respect  to  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  wheat  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  June  1.  1982. 

Had  I  been  present  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 2.  1981. 1  would  have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  235.  approving 
the  Journal  of  Thursday.  October  1. 
1981;  and 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  235.  adoption 
of  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3603.  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1981.* 


WATERWAY  USER  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wtsen)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  aimed  at 
bolstering  U.S.  maritime  commerce 
and  the  waterway  transportation 
system  that  helps  support  that  com- 
merce. 

My  bill  is  in  response  to  President 
Reagan's  proposal  for  waterway  user 
fee  legislation  which  would  require 
users  to  pick  up  the  entire  tab  for 
maintaining  and  improving  the  Na- 
tion's waterway  systems.  I  regard  Mr. 
Reagan's  proposal  as  regressive  and 
counterproductive  to  expanding  U.S. 
trade  and  transportation.  In  essence, 
the  administration's  proposal  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  new  tax— a  tax  that 
could  be  devastating  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  other  areas  dependent 
on  a  developing  waterway  system. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  for  exam- 
ple, the  waterway  user  fee  legislation 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  would 
harm  the  Columbia/Snake  River 
system  and  the  Port  of  Portland  by: 

Retarding  development  of  barge 
traffic  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers; 

Diverting  cargoes  to  foreign  ports; 

I\ieling  inflation  by  adding  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  used  in  manufactur- 
ing of  consumer  goods  that  are  trans- 
ported by  waterbome  system;  and 

Curtailing  U.S.  exports,  especially 
bulk  commodities  such  as  wheat,  coal, 
fertilisser,  and  wood  products. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Reagan's  waterway 
user  tax  proposal  could  result  in  a  loss 
of  4  to  5  million  tons  of  cargo  annually 
from  Columbia  and  Snake  River  ports. 

That  translates  into  a  loss  of  $750 
million  in  commerce  to  communities 
along  the  river  system,  and  a  potential 
loss  of  15,000  Jobs.  For  a  region  al- 
ready reeling  with  double  digit  unem- 
plojmient  because  of  what  high  inter- 
est rates  have  done  to  housing  and 
timber  industries,  this  additional  blow 
would  be  staggering. 

My  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  recog- 
nizes that  waterway  improvements  are 
the  result  of  a  Federal-private  partner- 
ship and  should  continue  to  be  fimded 
by  that  partnership.  Substituting  a 
uniform  national  fee  on  all  commerce 
for  the  administration's  proposal  of  se- 
lective fees  on  different  segments  of 
our  national  waterways,  my  bill  splits 
the  cost  of  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  both  shallow-  and  deep-draft 
waterway  improvements  50-50  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
users. 

Under  my  bill,  the  user's  portion 
would  be  paid  through  a  tonnage  tax 
levied  at  the  point  of  U.S.  Customs. 
The  tax  would  be  pegged  to  specific 
commodities,  but  would  be  the  same 
regardless  what  port  of  entry  was 
used. 

I  believe  my  bill  represents  a  solid 
alternative  to  the  Reagan  waterway 
user  fee  proposals.  It  raises  revenues, 
but  it  does  not  balkanize  our  transpor- 
tation system,  nor  shackle  it.  No  issue 


could  be  more  important,  as  a  sound 
national  transportation  system  is  es- 
sential to  a  productive  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  entire 
text  of  my  bill  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

H.R.  4691 
A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  of  pro- 
moting and  facilitating  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  development  cf  deep- 
draft  seaports.  Inland  river  ports  and  do- 
mestic waterways  necessary  for  foreign 
and  domestic  waterbome  conunerce;  and 
to  require  recovery  of  a  portion  of  certain 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  construction  of  Inland  shallow- 
draft  and  deep-draft  navigational  chan- 
nels and  other  projects  as  appropriate 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Port  and  Water- 
ways Maintenance,  Development  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  DECLARA'HON  OP 
PURPOSES,  AND  DEFINITIONS 

FUfOINOS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  nation  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  blessed  with  a  viable  marine  transporta- 
tion system  within  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding a  network  of  commercial  deep-draft 
seaports,  inland  shallow-draft  ports,  and  a 
multi-purpose  domestic  waterway  system 
adequate  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce,  to  promote 
economic  stability,  and  to  provide  for  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  It  is  In  the  national  interest  to  continue 
to  maintain,  develop  and  Improve  such  a 
system; 

(2)  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  system  of  trsmsportatlon  necessary 
to  promote  and  accommodate  foreign  and 
domestic  waterbome  commerce  has  been  ac- 
complished through  a  productive  partner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  State,  and 
local  public  ports  and  municipalities,  and 
private  Interests,  in  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  developed  and  maintained  the 
navigability  of  ports  and  waterways  and  fa- 
cilitated maritime  commerce,  while  inland 
river  ports  and  deep-draft  seaports  have 
provided  the  necessary  landside  port  facili- 
ties and  other  navigational  improvements 
necessary  to  accommodate  foreign  and  do- 
mestic waterbome  commerce; 

(3)  each  of  the  deep-draft  ports,  inland 
river  ports,  and  waterways  regions  has  its 
own  concerns,  problems,  and  opp>ortunities, 
which  affect  the  flow  of  International  and 
Interstate  commerce; 

(4)  ports  and  waterways  In  the  United 
States  are  significant  generators  of  customs 
duties  and  other  national  and  regional  reve- 
nue, providing  Jobs,  economic  stability  and 
growth,  domestic  and  foreign  shippers,  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  receivers  of  interna- 
tional conunerce  have  been  well-cerved  by 
the  nation's  competitive  system;  and 

(5)  there  has  been  a  serious  delay  in  the 
authorization  of  new  deep-draft  and  Inland 
shallow-draft  navigation  chaiuiel  projects 
by  the  Congress,  and  that  there  is  a  backlog 
of  economically  justified  and  needed  naviga- 
tion projects  which.  If  Implemented,  would 
enhance  the  overall  efficiency  of  our  na- 
tion's transportation  system. 
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DECLARATION  OP  PURPOSES 


Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  provide  a  national  policy  that  recog- 
nizes the  significant  role  and  Importance  of 
waterbome  commerce  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  establish  a  procedure  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  authorization  of  necessary  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  construction  projects 
for  deep-draft  and  Inland  shallow-draft 
navigational  improvements: 

(3)  provide  the  means  to  fliuince  the  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  construction  of 
navigation  projects  to  promote  the  efficient 
movement  of  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
bome commerce; 

(4)  provide  for  the  recovery  of  50  per 
centum  of  certain  costs  and  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction of  deep-draft  and  inland  shallow- 
draft  navigation  projects;  and 

(5)  provide  the  authorization  necessary 
for  local  and  State  port  authorities  to  raise 
revenues  as  appropriate  and  necessary  to 
Invest  in  certain  new  construction  for  water- 
ways development  projects. 

DEPIITITIOIIS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "commercial  navigation"  shall  refer  to 
those  specific  waterways  and  those  naviga- 
tional improvements  that  are  used  in 
common,  contract  or  other  carriers  for  hire 
and  owners  or  operators  of  private  cargo 
vessels; 

(2)  "Inland  shallow-draft"  refers  to  any 
improved  waterway  operated  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States,  the  Improve- 
ment to  which  are  primarily  for  the  use  of 
commercial  non-oceangoing  navigation  suid 
does  not  Include  the  Great  Lakes,  their 
Interconnecting  channels  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway; 

(3)  "deep-draft  channels  of  ocean,  coastal 
or  Great  Lakes  ports  of  the  United  States" 
shall  mean  all  waterway  channels  or  ocean, 
coastal  or  Great  Lakes  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  a  federally  authorized  depth  great- 
er than  fourteen  feet  other  than  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation; 

(4)  "new  construction"  refers  to  projects 
requiring  congressional  authorization.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  non-Federal 
public  body's  share  of  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction, the  cost  of  new  construction  shall 
Include  those  components  of  the  project 
that  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  as- 
surer (that  is.  six>lls  disposal  sites,  berth-to- 
channel  dredging,  right-of-way,  and  so 
forth);  and 

(5)  "directly  allocated  and  attributable  to 
commercial  navigation"  shall  refer  to  the 
cost  allocation  of  a  project  assigned  to  com- 
mercial navigation  for  cost  recovery  pur- 
poses (A)  for  projects  authorized  only  for 
navigation,  50  per  centum  of  all  costs  less 
any  specifically  assigned  costs  for  other  pur- 
poses are  to  be  assigned  to  commercial  wa- 
terway transportation;  (B)  for  multiple-pur- 
pose projects  for  which  costs  have  been  as- 
signed to  navigation,  costs  assigned  to  com- 
mercial waterway  transportation  will  be  In 
accord  of  50  per  centum  of  that  assignment; 
and  (C)  for  all  other  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects providing  navigation  benefits  but  for 
which  there  have  been  no  cost  assignments. 
costs  assigned  to  commercial  waterway 
transportation  will  consist  of  50  per  centum 
Of  all  specific  navigation  costs.  Expenditures 
on  channel  Improvements  for  the  Mississip- 
pi River  and  tributaries  project  will  be  con- 
sidered maintenance. 


TITLE  Il-COST  RECOVERY 
Sec.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  recover  50  per 
centum  of  all  costs  associated  with  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  construction  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  directly  allocated  and  attribut- 
able to  commercial  navigation,  for  all  deep- 
draft  and  Inland  shallow-draft  projects  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  there  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  all  international  commerce  uni- 
form conunodity-specif  ic  tonnage  charges  of 
such  values  as  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  commerce  at 
the  time  of  entry  into  or  exit  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  promulgate  a  rate  system 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  enumerated  in 
section  201(a),  with  such  system  subject  to 
approval  by  Congress.  Every  three  years 
thereafter,  the  uniform  conmiodlty-specific 
tomiage  charges  and  the  structure  of  such 
system  of  charges  shall  be  reviewed  and  nec- 
essary revisions  shall  be  recommended  to 
Congress  for  approval. 

(c)  The  charge  collected  under  this  section 
shall  be  collected  by  the  Customs  Service,  at 
the  same  time  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  customs  collections  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  The  charge  collected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  203  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Revenue  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
502).  The  revenues  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Inland  Waterways  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  shall  continue  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(e)  Effective  upon  passage  of  this  Act  and 
hereafter,  the  Inland  Waterways  "Trust 
Fund  established  by  section  203  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
shall  be  known  as  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Trust  Fund. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
utilize  funds  deposited  in  the  Ports  and  Wa- 
terways Trust  Fund  for  the  Federal  share  of 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  incurred 
for  deep-draft  and  Inland  shallow-draft  wa- 
terways subject  to  the  congressional  author- 
ization and  appropriations  process. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  E^ngineers,  shall 
biennially  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
new  constmction  projects  be  authorized  for 
deep-draft  and  inland  shallow-draft  water- 
ways, upon  completion  of  the  necessary  en- 
gineering and  environmental  studies  and 
cost  estimates. 

Sec.  203.  (b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
utilize  funds  deposited  in  the  Ports  and  Wa- 
terways Trust  Fund  for  the  Federal  share 
incurred  by  new  construction  of  deep-draft 
and  inland  shallow-draft  projects  subject  to 
the  congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process. 

LOCAL  COST  SHARING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Projects  with  a  depth  greater 
than  13.5  meters  shall  be  authorized  only 
after  agreement  from  a  non-Federal  public 
body  to  pay  and  reimburse  the  Federal  CSov- 
emment  50  per  centum  of  the  project  con- 
struction costs  and  expenditures  that  are  di- 
rectly allocated  and  attributable  to  commer- 
cial navigation. 

Sec.  204.  (b>  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  con- 
struction,   such    non-Federal    public    body 


shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
evidence  that  it  has  established  a  mecha- 
nism that  will  assure  payment. 

Sec.  2(M  (c)  Public  works  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  connected  with  ports  and 
waterways,  and  offshore  bar  channelization 
projects,  shall  not  be  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  considered  new  construction  with  a 
depth  greater  than  13.5  meters.  Such 
projects  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  50  per 
centum  non-Federal  share  requirement,  nor 
shall  they  require  local  sponsorship. 

Sec.  204.  (d)  Agreements  with  non-Federal 
public  bodies  to  carry  out  obligations  re- 
quired by  this  Act  may  relate  to  the  timing 
and  extent  of  such  obligations  to  projects  or 
to  separable  units,  features,  or  segments  of 
such  projects  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable  and  otherwise 
wfthln  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the 
authorizations  for  the  Improvements  con- 
cerned. Such  agreements  may  reflect  that 
they  do  not  obligate  future  State  legislative 
appropriations  for  their  performance  or 
payment  when  obligating  future  appropria- 
tions or  other  funds  would  be  inconsistent 
with  State  constitutional  limitations. 

Sec.  204.  (e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall 
determine  project  construction  costs  and  ex- 
pehdltures  that  are  directly  allocated  and 
attributable  to  commercial  navigation  after 
consultations  with  the  local  sponsor  (non- 
Federal  public  body)  and  after  conducting 
public  hearings  and  permitting  not  less  than 
forty-five  days  for  public  comment. 

Sec  204.  (f)  The  requirement  in  this  Act 
for  non-Federal  reimbursement  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  new  construction  ex- 
penditures by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
improvements  for  deep-draft  channels  or 
ocean,  coastal  or  Great  Lakes  ports  or 
inland  shallow-draft  waterways  applies  to 
any  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  alter- 
ation project  for  which  initial  construction 
funds  are  provided  to  the  corps  on  or  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  (g)  One-half  of  the  entire 
amount  of  the  new  construction  expendi- 
tures to  be  reimbursed  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  once  construction  is 
completed  and  the  project  becomes  avail- 
able for  use  shall  be  reimbursed  within  the 
life  of  the  project  but  in  no  event  to  exceed 
fifty  years  after  the  date  the  project  be- 
comes available  for  use,  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Sec.  204.  (h)  Any  non-Federal  public  body 
that  signs  an  agreement  under  the  terms  of 
section  202  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  re- 
cover all  or  a  portion  of  the  public  body's 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed through  its  existing  funding  sources 
authorized  by  its  own  enabling  authoriza- 
tion, and  all  or  part  through  the  collection 
of  fees  from  commercial  vessels  utilizing 
such  projects. 

Sec.  204.  (i)  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  any  pori  authority  in  the 
United  States  to  impose  and  collect  a  sea- 
port user  fee  in  the  form  of  duty  of  tonnage 
or  ad  valorem  duty  for  the  purposes  and  in 
the  maimer  provided  In  this  section.  Such 
seaport  user  fee  may  be  imposed  only  upon 
vessels  or  cargo  engaged  In  foreign  trade 
which  utilize  the  facilities  or  services  of 
such  port. 

Sec.  204.  (J)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  utilize  the  facilities  or  services  of  such 
pori  means  to— 

(1)  cro6E  or  duly  establish  harbor  line  of 
port; 
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(2)  otherwise  employ  or  benefit  from  serv- 
ices in  or  provided  by  the  ports;  and 

Sec.  204.  (k)  In  the  c«se  of  river  ports  or 
harbors  located  adjacent  to  a  navigable  wa- 
terway, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  de- 
termine whether  a  port  or  ports  shall  have 
the  authority  to  impose  and  collect  a  sea- 
port user  fee. 

Sec.  204.  (1)  The  user  fee  will  be  imposed 
upon  all  such  vessels  in  a  nondiscriminatory 
fashion  regardless  of  the  type  of  vessel, 
public  or  private  berth  destination,  the  type 
of  international  cargo  handled,  the  type  of 
berthing,  bunkering,  or  lightering  operation 
contemplated,  or  the  type  of  facilities  of 
services  to  be  used. 

Sec  204.  (m)  All  revenues  generated  by 
such  user  fee  will  be  placed  in  a  separate,  in- 
terest-bearing escrow  account  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  port  and  obligated  or  expended 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  (n)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Commerce,  Transportation,  Treasury, 
Energy,  and  Agriculture,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  the  Director 
of  Office  of  Idanagement  and  Budget  and 
with  the  approval  of  Congress,  may  promul- 
gate and  revise  regulations  and  guidelines  to 
govern  the  programs  of  non-Federal  fee  col- 
lection that  may  be  undertaken  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  section. 

Sec.  205.  Whenever  a  non-Federal  public 
body  agrees  in  writing  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  pay  for  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  new  construction  project  and  the  project 
is  subsequently  authorized,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  such  study  and  estimates  and  re- 
views as  are  necessary,  and  will  seek  comple- 
tion of  such  reports,  and  commencement  of 
construction  within  three  years  of  this  Initi- 
ation. 

Sec.  206.  Payments  by  a  non-Federal 
public  body  under  the  terms  of  this  title 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
deposit  such  payments  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  207.  Once  a  new  construction  project 
Is  completed  and  becomes  available  for  use, 
its  annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
shall  be  covered  and  paid  for  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  in— PROJECT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Non-Federal  public  bodies  are  au- 
thorized to  develop  new  construction 
projects  independently,  without  congres- 
sional authorization,  if  they  agree  to  pay 
100  per  centiun  of  the  costs  of  the  new  con- 
struction. Such  projects  must,  however, 
meet  all  required  statutory  and  regulatory 
provisions  applicable  to  projects  funded 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITIiE  IV-REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  be  submitted  annually 
to  Congress,  on  or  before  March  1,  listing  all 
pending  studies  of  navigation  projects  and 
all  construction  projects  in  progress. 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
review  and  study  the  authorization  process 
for  navigation  projects  to  identify  and  rec- 
ommend procedures  to  improve  response 
time  and  reviews  necessary  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies  in  all  federally  required 
permits  for  such  projects.  This  study  shaU 
be  submitted  to  Congress  on  or  before 
March  31,  1982,  and  shall  be  prepared  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce. Interior  and  Transportation. 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  or  before  September 


30,  1M3.  and  annually  before  the  atari  of 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  on  the  actual 
and  anticipated  receipts  of  the  United 
States  punuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act 
and  on  the  actual  and  anticipated  operation 
and  maintenance  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  di- 
rectly allocated  and  attributable  to  commer- 
cial navigation.* 


CONGRESSMAN  WEISS  URGES 
DISAPPROVAL  OF  AWAC8  SALE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Reagan  formally  proposed 
the  sale  of  AW  ACS  planes  and  en- 
hancement equipment  for  F-15  planes 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  in  Congress  now 
have  an  obligation  to  reject  that  plan. 
I  want  to  express  again  my  strong  op- 
position to  the  sale  iind  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  immediately  to  pass  the 
pending  resolution  of  disapproval  for 
that  sale. 

Providing  this  military  equipment  to 
the  Saudis  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 
The  President  would  be  undermining 
America's  alliance  with  Israel  and  re- 
warding Saudi  Arabia's  rejection  of 
the  Middle  East  peace  process.  The 
United  States  would  gain  nothing  of 
strategic  importance  from  the  sale, 
and  we  would  risk  putting  sophisticat- 
ed military  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  in  Congess  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  American 
people— who  already  have  expressed 
opposition  to  the  proposed  sale— to 
block  the  sale. 

Saudi  Arabia  is,  at  best,  an  uncertain 
ally.  Saudi  leaders  have  declared  a 
holy  war  against  Israel  and  have  con- 
sidered themselves  at  war  with  her 
since  Israel  was  foimded  in  1948.  The 
AWACS  the  President  wants  to  pro- 
vide could  be  used  to  monitor  Israel's 
military  movements  and  communica- 
tions and  to  spy  on  Israel's  military 
plans  and  tactics.  These  highly  sophis- 
ticated planes  could  also  be  used  to 
engage  with  other  nations  in  a 
common  war  against  Israel.  The  Side- 
winder missiles  and  long-range  fuel 
tanlu  that  also  are  part  of  the  package 
further  increase  the  dangers  to  Israel. 
The  fuel  tanlEs  are  really  of  no  use  to 
Saudi  Arabia  except  for  missions  di- 
rected against  Israel. 

Suggestions  by  U.S.  officials  that  re- 
strictions be  placed  on  the  use  of  the 
AWACS  have  been  flatly  rejected  by 
Saudi  Arabia.  Indeed,  Saudi  leaders 
demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  use 
the  AWACS  against  all  enemies,  in- 
cluding Israel.  That  the  President 
denies  the  very  serious  threat  that 
this  proposed  sale  would  pose,  in  spite 
of  these  facts,  defies  all  reason. 

The  President  has  offered  an  unreal- 
istic picture  of  strategic  military  rea- 
sons for  making  the  sale.  Despite  sig- 
nificant U.S.  military  aid  in  the  past. 


the  Saudis  have  not  helped  protect 
our  Nation's  military  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  The  Saudis  even 
refuse  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
gain  access  to  Saudi  military  facilities. 
It  is  foolish  to  expect  the  Saudis  to 
provide  support  after  we  increase  their 
military  capabilities.  The  administra- 
tion has  received  no  assurances  in 
return  for  making  the  AWACS  propos- 
al. 

Saudi  disregard  for  U.S.  interests  is 
exemplified  by  their  rejection  of  the 
Camp  David  accords  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  by  their  staunch  fi- 
nancial and  political  support  for  the 
terrorist  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation. In  other  ways,  as  well,  the 
Saudis  have  failed  to  prove  themselves 
to  be  a  reliable  ally.  The  strains  on  our 
Nation's  economy  due  to  our  reliance 
on  imported  oil  have  been  caused 
largely  by  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  our 
largest  sbigle  oil  supplier.  The  argu- 
ment made  by  the  administration  that 
the  Saudis  will  exert  themselves  as  a 
moderating  force  in  OPEC  in  order  to 
slow  rising  oil  prices  is  groundless.  In 
just  the  3  years  since  the  United 
States  provided  the  original  package 
of  F-15  fighter  planes,  the  cost  per 
barrel  of  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia  has 
nearly  tripled.  It  is  also  Important  to 
remember  that  the  Saudis  have  In  the 
past  used  U.S.-supplled  military  equip- 
ment in  violation  of  export  sales  condi- 
tions set  by  the  Ignited  States.  In  the 
1973  Yom  Klppur  war,  for  example, 
such  American  ijollitary  goods  were 
used  in  support  of  the  Syrians  in  the 
Golan  Heights  battle 

The  possibUity  that  the  AWACS  and 
the  F-15  add-ons  might  be  used 
against  Israel  is  reaUy  sufficient 
reason  on  its  own  to  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Israel  is  our  Nation's 
closest  and  strongest  ally  in  the  vola- 
tUe  Middle  East.  By  working  with 
Israel,  the  United  States  has  encour- 
aged constructive  interdependence  be- 
tween Middle  Eastern  nations,  estab- 
lished at  the  very  least  the  basis  for 
long-sought-after  peace,  and  entered 
into  mutually  beneficial  trade  rela- 
tions. Israel  can  fairly  be  credited  with 
helping  to  establish  and  preserve  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  and  strategic  stabU- 
ity  in  the  troubled  region. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  sale 
also  would  violate  the  conditions  set 
for  the  original  1978  sale  of  F-15  jets 
requested  by  Saudi  Arabia.  That  sale 
was  approved  by  Congress  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  F-15's  would  not  be 
enhanced  by  the  United  States  for  a 
longer  flight  range  or  made  into 
attack  planes.  Yet  the  President  seems 
determined  to  ignore  this  agreement. 

A  majority  of  Americans  seem  to 
share  my  concern  about  the  sale. 
Recent  surveys  consistently  have 
found  that  approximately  60  percent 
of  those  polled  objected  to  the  propos- 
al. I  have  received  letters  and  phone 


calls  from  my  constituents  expressing 
virtually  imanimous  opposition  to  the 
President's  plan. 

This  public  opposition  is  accurately 
reflected  in  congressional  concern.  On 
February  17  of  this  year,  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wrote  to  the  President  ex- 
pressing grave  reservations  about  the 
then-anticipated  proposal.  Prom  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  19 
Members  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  March  3  to  convey  their  deep 
concern.  And  In  the  full  House.  I  have 
joined  with  more  than  240  cosponsors, 
at  last  count,  in  support  of  the  formal 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  sale, 
and  there  now  appears  to  be  a  majori- 
ty of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
opposition  to  the  sale.  Given  this  back- 
ground, it  is  irresponsible  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  push  forward  relent- 
lessly with  this  proposal.  The  sale 
would  be  a  dreadful  mistake  which  the 
American  people  would  live  to  regret. 
The  AWACS  deal  must  be  disap- 
proved.* 


ADVICE  FROM  FRIENDS:  LET 
AMERICANS  EAT  BUTTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause we  have  set  our  Nation's  dairy 
price  supports  too  high,  farmers  have 
naturally  overproduced,  and  the  tax- 
payer-consumer is  now  the  not-so- 
proud  owner  of  mountains  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  nonfat  dried  milk.  It  is  es- 
timated that  in  Government  ware- 
houses, we  currently  own  about  440 
million  pounds  of  butter,  545  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  about  765  mil- 
lion pounds  of  nonfat  dried  mUk.  This 
works  out  to  8  pounds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  every  single  American.  These 
stockpiles,  which  are  filling  Govern- 
ment warehouses  and  caves  from  coast 
to  coast,  continue  to  grow  day  by  day. 
It  is  like  a  scene  out  of  the  "Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,"  with  the  magic  brooms 
carrying  milk,  not  water. 

The  situation  is  a  national  scandal, 
one  that  is  not  talked  about  enough, 
since  it  is  so  hard  to  imagine  or  believe 
the  magnitude  of  the  stockpiles. 

The  long-range  solution  is  to  lower 
the  level  of  price  supports  so  that 
farmers  will  begin  to  reduce  produc- 
tion in  line  with  the  demand  of  con- 
sumers for  milk  products.  In  the  farm 
bill  and  amendments  to  its  dairy  provi- 
sions, we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  this  long-overdue  step. 

In  the  short  run,  what  do  we  do  with 
this  mountain  of  dairy  produce?  Much 
of  it  will  go  bad  and  does  need  to  be 
disposed  of. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Trade  Subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  warn  that  we  must  not  dispose 
of  these  goods  through  subsidized  ex- 


ports in  a  way  which  will  hurt  some  of 
our  oldest  and  best  allies  and  trading 
partners.  A  massive  and  uncontrolled 
sale  of  subsidized  butter,  cheese,  and 
nonfat  dried  milk  would  severely  de- 
press the  world  price  for  these  prod- 
ucts—and create  an  economic  crisis  for 
New  Zealand,  a  country  which  de- 
pends on  dairy  exports  for  17  percent 
of  its  international  earnings. 

Equally  important  from  a  trade 
standpoint  is  the  fact  that  subsidized 
dairy  exports  will  undermine  the  U.S. 
position  as  world  leader  in  trying  to 
end  agricultural  export  subsidies.  At 
the  present  time,  we  are  pursuing 
cases,  in  the  GATT  and  through  our 
own  section  301  trade  law,  aimed  at 
stopping  farm  export  subsidies  by  the 
Common  Market  in  products  such  as 
poultry,  wheat  floiu-,  wheat  products, 
and  sugar.  Our  ability  to  argue  these 
cases  and  to  take  a  leadership  role  in 
this  important  effort  will  be  badly 
hurt  by  continued  subsidized  exports 
of  dairy  products. 

Also,  such  sales  are  an  insult  to  the 
taxpayer-consumer-owner  of  these 
stockpiles.  At  a  time  when  butter  costs 
about  $2  a  pound  in  the  retail  stores 
and  when  the  Government  is  support- 
ing the  price  at  about  $1.50  a  pound 
through  its  warehouse  purchases,  how 
can  we  defend  giving  this  butter  to 
New  Zealand  for  70  cents  a  pound,  or 
selling  it  directly  on  the  world  market 
to  the  Soviets  and  East  Europeans  for 
about  $1.05  a  pound?  Surely,  sales  of 
taxpayer-owned  butter  at  these  rates 
should  earn  the  largest  Golden  Fleece 
Award  of  all  time. 

To  me  the  best  thing  that  we  can  do 
with  these  surpluses  is  work  them  into 
the  domestic  and  foreign  food  aid  and 
food  donation  programs,  which  are 
being  so  heavily  slashed  by  the  admin- 
istration's budget  cuts. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  the  New 
Zealand  Dairy  Board,  who  is,  of 
course,  deeply  concerned  about  the 
uncontrolled  subsidized  export  of 
these  commodities,  analysed  the  situa- 
tion and  came  up  with  the  most  logical 
modest  proposal: 

The  United  States  Government  has  a  sur- 
plus stock  of  about  200.000  tons  of  butter,  as 
well  as  large  surpluses  of  cheese  and  skim 
milk  powder.  One  might  ask  what  they 
should  do  with  it.  The  elementary  anttoer  is 
that  having  already  bought  and  paid  for 
these  products,  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  eat  them—iDhich  would  give  them 
by  far  the  best  value  for  their  money.  (Italics 
added.) 

These  are  words  of  blinding  com- 
monsense  from  old  friends.  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  the  foresight  in  the 
farm  bill  to  encourage  domestic  dona- 
tion programs  for  these  stockpiles  and 
end  the  excessive  price  supports  which 
have  brought  this  embarrassment  of 
riches. 

Increased  internal  consiunption  is 
our  best  hope  for  avoiding  disrupting 
world  trade  in  dairy  products  and  in 
setting  a  precedent  for  a  new  round  of 


unfair  trade  competition  through;.the 
use  of  agricultural  export  subsidise 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTl^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uiider 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniex- 
soH)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIEl£ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representative  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  when  the  House  voted  on 
roUcall  No.  225,  and  approved  the 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  September  30, 
1981.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."» 


FAIR  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  OP 
GOVERNORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  con- 
cerning future  appointments  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides. 
In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board, 
not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  select- 
ed from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district, 
the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  financial,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  Interests,  and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  congressional  intent  of  this 
statement  is  unequivocal.  Congress 
recognized  the  diversity  of  our  Nation 
and  the  strength  which  is  a  product  of 
our  national  diversity.  Congress  in- 
tended the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  fully  and 
faithfully  represent  the  diversity  of 
society  in  general. 

Unfortimately,  this  provision  of  our 
public  law  has  not  t^een  adhered  to 
and  has  in  fact  been  ignored.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  60  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  who  have  served 
more  than  6  months,  only  7  had  agri- 
cultural experience  and  since  1959  no 
President  has  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  either 
the  commercial  or  agricultural  sector. 
Agriculture,  small  business,  small  fi- 
nancial institutions,  the  Midwest  and 
West  have  not  been  afforded  adequate 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  in  considering  the  nom- 
ination of  individuals  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  should  abide  by  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
requiring  fair  representation  of  region- 
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al  and  economic  interests  among  the 
membership  of  the  Board.  The  next 
vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
will  occur  on  January  31,  1982,  and  it 
is  essential  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
law  concerning  appointments  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  be  complied  with 
on  this  important  and  other  future  ap- 
pointments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of 
this  resolution  for  printing  in  the 
Record: 

H.  Rks.  239 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs,  in  considering  the 
nomination  of  individuals  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  tiie  Federal  Reserve  System, 
should  abide  by  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  requiring  fair 
representation  of  regional  and  economic 
interests  among  the  membership  of  such 
Board 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  directly  oversees 
the  growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates  and 
the  availability  of  credit  and  establishes 
monetary  policy,  all  of  which  substantially 
affect  every  sector  of  the  national  economy; 
Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides 
that  not  more  than  one  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  be  selected  from 
any  one  Federal  Reserve  District  and  that 
due  regard  shall  be  given  to  obtaining  a  fair 
representation  of  financial,  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, and  commercial  interests  and  of 
the  geographical  divisions  of  the  country 
among  the  membership  of  the  Board; 

Whereas  the  present  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  does  not  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  these  statutory  provisions  because 
no  Individual  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Board  since  1959  fairly  represents  the  agri- 
cultural or  commercial  Interests  of  the  na- 
tional economy: 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy  Is  particularly  significant  upon  such 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
which,  by  law,  are  to  be  represented  on  the 
Board; 

Whereas  small  businesses  constitute  the 
largest  part  of  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial sectors  of  the  national  economy; 

Whereas  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  full 
representation  of  regional  and  economic  In- 
terests on  the  Board  of  Governors  lies  not 
In  the  language  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
but  in  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  such 
language  during  the  nominating  process: 
and 

Whereas  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
will  occur  on  January  31,  1982,  and  prepara- 
tions for  nominating  an  individual  to  fill 
such  vacancy  have  already  begun:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  favorable  reconunendatlon  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  should  select  individuals 
for  appointment  to  vacancies  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
241)  so  that  this  Nation's  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests,  including  small  busi- 
nesses. wUl  no  longer  be  underrepresented 
on  the  Board.* 


LEAV£  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: ) 

Mr.  John  L.  Bitrton  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  account 
of  necessary  absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mazzou,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Wtden.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 
H.R.  3112. 

Mr.  Campbell  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  H.R.  3112. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bethitne. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Chappie. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Minish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Ratchpord. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 


Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Ms.  Mikulski 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Swirr. 

Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAVtTKiNS,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  S[>eaker: 

H.R.  4048.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  establishing 
their  mutual  boundary  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  Bottoms  near  Saint  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  Elwood.  Kans. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  304.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1981  to  establish  a  national 
tourism  policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10:10  p.m.),  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  October  6,  1981,  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  experimental  program 
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for  opportunities  in  advanced  study  and  re- 
search in  education,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

2309.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
various  proposals  for  revision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2310.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  notice  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  grant  assistance  to  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  within  the  country 
of  Nicaragua  pursuant  to  section  620(q)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2311.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  revenue 
sharing  program  to  reduce  the  level  of  fimd- 
ing  authorized  to  provide  general  purpose 
fiscal  assistance  to  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2312.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
proposed  modification  of  the  Guernsey 
Dam,  North  Platte  River  project  Wyo.,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-578;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2313.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  study 
of  the  desirability  of  mandatory  age  retire- 
ment for  certain  pilots,  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  Public  Law  96-171;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

H.R.  4676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  to  $5,000  the 
amount  a  Member  of  Congress  may  deduct 
from  his  income  taxes  as  living  expenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERTEL  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 

HOLLKNBBCK):  . 

H.R.  4677.  A  biU  to  reduce'  the  Federal 
deficit  by  repealing  certain  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  and 
certain  additional  tax  expenditures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  4678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  rei>eal  LIFO  recap- 
ture In  the  case  of  certain  corporate  liquida- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL: 

H.R.  4679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  regulate  certain 
transactions  in  valuables  In  order  to  facili- 
tate investigations  of  theft  and  prevent 
fencing  of  stolen  property;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 

H.R.  4680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  amounts  received  from  certain  sales 
of  wetlands  to  the  United  States,  any  State, 
or  certain  tax-exempt  organizations,  if  the 
primary  use  of  such  land  after  the  sale  is  for 
purposes  of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  or 
preservation  as  a  natural  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEE: 

H.R.  4681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oean  Air 
Act  to  promote  competitiveness  in  the 
motor  vehicle  aftermarket  and  to  preserve 
consumer  freedom  of  choice  to  select  parts 
and  service  of  the  consumer's  own  choosing, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  4682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  10  years,  to  extend 
certain  other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 

H.R.  4683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
eliminate  the  upper  age  limitation  of  70 
years  of  age  established  in  section  12  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  4684.  A  bill  to  discontinue  annual 
and  quadrennial  adjustments  In  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  provide  for  a 
reduction  in  the  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress effective  for  any  pay  period  based  on 
any  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
published  during  the  preceding  pay  period, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CMvil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.R.  4685.  A  bill  to  require  the  enactment 
of  special  legislation  to  continue  the  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  of  funds  on  any 
major  civil  acquisition  whenever  the  cost  of 
such  acquisition  has  increased  or,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  will  increase  by  25  per- 
cent or  more;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 

H.R.  4686.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  new  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  receipt  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  ex-service  mem- 
bers which  were  added  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  to 
provide  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  payable  to  ex- 
service  members;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  4687.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 

of  the  Saratoga  National  Park  in  the  State 

of  New  York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MOORHEAO): 

H.R.  4688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964  to  Increase  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000  the  maximum  amount  ttiat  the 
United  States  may  pay  in  settlement  of  a 
claim  under  section  3  of  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
MiTCHEU,  of  New  York): 

H.R.  4689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 

H.R.  4690.  A  bill  to  aUow  articles  with- 
drawn from  a  bonded  manufacturing  ware- 
house to  be  delivered  into  successive  bonded 
storage  warehouses  located  anywhere  in  the 


United  States  for  the  puriwse  of  exporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  4691.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  national 
policy  of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  development  of 
deep-draft  seaports,  inland  river  ports,  and 
domestic  waterways  necessary  for  foreign 
and  domestic  waterbome  commerce;  and  to 
require  recovery  of  a  portion  of  certain  ex- 
penditures of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction of  Inland  shallow-draft  and  deep- 
draft  navigational  channels  and  other  proj- 
ects as  appropriate;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  24,   1981,  as  "National   Military 
Families  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution 
prohibiting  use  of  Federal  funds  for  foreign 
travel  by  Senators,  RepresenUtives.  and  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Congress,  unless 
such  travel  is  specifically  authorized  by  a  re- 
corded tlire.»-fourths  vote  of  the  House  In- 
volved; to  the  C^ommittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey 
H.  Con.  Res.  199.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  policy  of  apartheid  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  morally 
reprehensible;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.  Res.  238.  Resolution  calling  on  the 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
encourage  banks  to  make  loans  available  for 
productive  uses  while  eliminating  loans  for 
speculative  and  unproductive  uses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.  Res.  239.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President,  the  UJS.  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banlung.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  in  considering  the  nomi- 
nation of  Individuals  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  should 
abide  by  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  requiring  fair  representa- 
tion of  regional  and  economic  interests 
among  the  membership  of  such  Board;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

197.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  sale  of  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

198.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the 
Impact  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tions on  the  Cal-Vet  farm  and  home  loan 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

199.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  food 
stamps:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  TUfr  fTHAPPTE* 
H.R.  4692.  A  biU  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award,  in  the  name 
of  the  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Ernest  L.  Wrentmore;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HTJTTO: 

H.R.  4693.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hubertus 

Dudart,  Jacoba  Hovis  Dudart.  Harry  Edvard 

Marinus    Dudart,    and    WUleke    Elizabeth 

Dudart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paclav 
Wesley  Haramule:  to  the  Committee  un  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  2:  Mr.  Fogurta,  Mr.  FRorzKL,  ISx. 
Oabcia.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Marxkt,  Mr. 
Nklsoh,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Robuisoh,  and  Mr. 
Skiberluic. 

HJl.  27:  Mr.  CAXMAit. 

H.R.  52:  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  CuNon.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  GoifZALKS,  Mr.  Hilkb,  Mr.  Nel- 
UGAM,  and  Mr.  Youhg  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  845:  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Petri. 

HJl.  1909:  Bfr.  Waloren. 

H.R.  2017:  Mr.  Qviller. 

HJl.  2052:  Mr.  Momtgoiiert. 

H.R.  2467:  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Mottl.  and  Mr. 
Roth. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Miheta,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Forstthe,  and 
Mr.  WOH  Pat. 

H.R.  2883:  Mr.  BCartih  op  New  York. 

H.R.  3070:  Mr.  Corcoram. 

H.R.  3355:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  McOrath.  Bdr. 
Shamansky,  Mr.  OLiciufAii,  Mr.  Rargel.  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Udall, 
Bdr.  RuiALDO,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Cuhger.  and  Mr.  E>ornan  of  California. 

H.R.  3364:  Mr.  Siljanoer. 

HJl.  3498:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  3984:  Mr.  DoRif an  of  California. 

HJl.  4154:  Mr.  Ftthian. 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
O'Brieii,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Rmio.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Youhg  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Hageoorn. 

HJl.  4460:  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  OoRE.  Mr. 
Ramgel,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Vehto.  Mr.  Ko- 
GovsEK.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Dougherty.  Ms.  Oakar. 
and  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  4528:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Whittakkr. 

HJl.  4554:  Mr.  Dorman  of  California. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  Sharp. 

H  J.  Res.  200:  Mr.  Carman. 

H,J.  Res.  268:  Bflr.  Maoigan  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

B.J.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Derwinski  and  Mr. 

ROEMBR. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Weber  of  Bdinnesota. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  VLi.  Butler, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Bouquaro.  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Asdabbo,  and  Mr.  Pkpfer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  161:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wolfs,   Mr.    Frank.   Mr.    Ottingkr.   Mrs. 


SCBROEDER.  Mr.  MaRKKY,  Mr.  FOOLIETTA,  Mr. 

Fauntroy.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  KiLOEE.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Pbillif 
Burton.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Vknto.  BCr.  Studds.  Mr.  Lelamd.  Mr.  Foro  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Oberbtar.  B^.  Ratchforo, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  BoHKER,  and  Mr.  Barkis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  166:  Mr.  Hartmett  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  op  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Drkikr.  Mr.  Derwinski.  and  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  187:  Mr.  Brodhxad.  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta.  Mr.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Schxuxr.  Mrs. 
Schxoxoex.  BCr.  Wazman.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  MufETA.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Harkim.  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Moffktt.  Mrs. 
Heckler.  Mr.  Carmen.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Dorman  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Markxy,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Ms.  Fkrxaro. 

H.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Rinaloo. 

H.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moppett,  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr.  Rob. 


(2)  the  President,  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
should  submit  to  the  Senate  the  name  of  a 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs,  as  established  by  section 
624(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3364:  Miller  of  Ohio. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
231.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Council  of  Machin- 
ists. Kensington,  relative  to  decontrol  of 
natural  gas  prices,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  3566 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
—Page  70,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section  and  redesignate  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

NOMINATION  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
HUMANITARIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  713.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  lead- 
ing defender  of  the  basic  rights  of  persecut- 
ed, oppressed,  and  endangered  people 
around  the  world,  and  should  continue  in 
this  role;  and 

(2)  effective  foreign  policy  formulation  re- 
quires that  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  possess  current  and  accurate  infor- 
mation derived  from  continuous  observation 
and  review  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs  (In- 
cluding matters  relating  to  refugees,  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  missing  bi  action). 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 
(1)  a  strong  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
human  rights  should  continue  to  be  a  cen- 
tral feature  of  American  foreign  policy;  and 


HJl.  3603 


By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 
-Page  77.  after  line  2.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  1012.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  U.8.C.  1707a)  is  amended  by 
adding  as  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (d): 

"(dKl)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  u 
the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corjjoratlon  Revolv- 
ing Fund  for  Export  Market  Development 
and  Expansion,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the  'Corpo- 
ration') for  financing  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  section  5<f )  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  714c)- 

"(A)  commercial  export  sales  of.  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

"(B)  export  sales  of  United  States  breed- 
ing animals  (Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry).  Including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States 
to  designated  points  of  entry  in  other  na- 
tions; and 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  facilities  in  Im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing. 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultiu'al  commodities  produced  In  and 
exported  from  the  United  States  (through 
the  use  of  local  currency  generated  from 
the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolv- 
ing fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  expansion  and 
only  where  there  is  substantial  potential  (or 
developing  or  enhancing  regular  commercial 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  is  used  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  Involve  equitable  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest 
feasible  number  of  countries  consistent  with 
maximizing  market  opportunities.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  under  wtiich— 

"(A)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  In  the  revolving  fund  (or 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  (or 
the  purposes  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  amount  in  the  revolving  fund  (or 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  (or 
the  (Inancing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  In  para- 
gnu>h  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Revolving  Fund  for  Export  Development 
and  Expansion  such  sums  as  Congress  shall 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  suljsectlon.  All  funds  received  by  the 
Corporation  In  payment  (or  credit  extended 
by  the  Corporation  using  the  revolving 
fund,  including  interest  or  other  receipts  on 
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Investments  and  credit  obligations,  in  fi- 
nancing export  sales  of  the  type  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
added  to  and  become  a  part  of  such  revolv- 
ing fund. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  in  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include  the 
names  of  the  countries  extended  credit 
under  such  programs,  the  total  amount  of 
such  credit  in  the  case  of  each  such  country 
in  such  fiscal  year,  names  of  such  U.S.  orga- 
nizations whose  exports  are  supported 
through  the  use  of  the  fund  and  the  total 
amount  of  credits  provided  to  each  such  or- 
ganization, and  a  discussion  and  evaluation 
of  the  market  development  and  expansion 
activities  of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1,  1982. 

'(6)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
sutMection  is  abolished  effective  Octol)er  1, 
1985,  and  all  unobligated  money  in  such 
fund  on  September  30,  1985,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

"(7)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
place  of,  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law." 

"(8)  The  authority  provided  by  this  sub- 
section to  incure  obligations  to  make  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual  limi- 
tations on  new  direct  loan  obligations  which 
shaU  be  provided  in  annual  appropriations 
Acts.". 

By  MR.  GUNDERSON: 
—Page  190,  line  11,  after  the  comma  insert 
the  following  new  subsection  (and  redesig- 
nate succeeding  subsections  accordingly): 

"(3)  an  assessment  of  how  reductions  in 
commodity  price  support  programs  have  af- 
fected family  farmers  and  the  family  farm 
structure.". 

-Page  222.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  XVII— IMPORTED  MEAT 
Sec.  1701.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(f)  as  foUows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  all  meat  products  Imported  into  the 
United  States  shaU  be  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion, sanitary,  quality,  species  verification, 
and  residue  standards  applied  to  products 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Any  such  im- 
ported meat  products  that  do  not  meet  such 


standards  siuOl  not  l>e  permitted  entry  into 
the  United  SUtes.  Neither  shall  such  prod- 
ucts be  Imported  which  have  been  produced 
using  agricultural  chemicals,  animal  drugs, 
or  medicated  feeds  which  are  not  currently 
approved  for  the  same  use  In  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
enforce  this  provision  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  random  inspections  for  such  residues 
and  species  verification.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
permit  the  imposition  of  standards  with  re- 
spect to  imported  meat  that  are  less  strin- 
gent than  standards  imposed  under  the 
other  subsections  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary may  issue  such  reguiations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.". 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
—Page  86,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  following 
new  section:. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  EXPORT 
SALES  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
STOCKS 

Sec.  1210.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  agreement  providing  for 
the  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  of  a  quantity 
of  commodities  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  which  has  a 
value  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  which  is  to 
be  exported,  and  for  which  the  value  to  be 
received  is  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  such  quantity  shall  be  valid- 

(1)  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sub- 
mits a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  specifying  in  detail  the  terms  of 
such  agreement:  and 

(2)  unless  the  Congress  does  not  adopt  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  such 
agreement  before  the  expiration  of  30  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  begin- 
ning on  the  day  such  report  Is  submitted. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die; 
tmd 

(2)  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  computing  the  30-day  period  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "value"  means  the  fair  market  value 
on  the  world  market. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
agreement  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


H.R.  4560 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
—Page  18.  line  22,  strike  out  "$97,712,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$156,000,000" 


By  Mi.  SIMON 
—Page  46,  line  1  strike  out  "notwithstand- 
ing section  482(d)  of  the  Higher  Eklucation 
Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "pursuant  to  section  482(d)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  except  that  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section 
ShaU  be  applied  by  substituting  "$1,200"  for 

"$1,100":  Provided  further.  That  the  assess- 
ment rates  shall  be  12.5  percent  in  the  case 
of  total  discretionary  income  which  does  not 
exceed  $5,000.  15  percent  in  the  case  of  total 
discretionary  income  which  exceeds  $5,000 
and  does  not  exceed  $10,000.  17.5  percent  In 
the  case  of  total  discretionary  income  which 
exceeds  $10,000  and  does  not  exceed  $15,000 
and  20  percent  in  the  case  of  total  discre- 
tionary income  which  exceeds  $15,000:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  family  contribution 
schedule  for  the  1981-1982  acadenuc  year 
shall  also  be  the  family  contribution  sched- 
ule for  the  1982-1983  academic  year,  except 
that  the  assessment  rates  set  forth  in  this 
paragraph  shall  apply:  Provided  further. 
That  "effective  family  income"  under  sec- 
tion 482(bK3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
shall  mean,  with  respect  to  a  student,  the 
annual  adjusted  family  income,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  received  by  the 
parents  or  legal  guardians  of  the  student 
minus  Federal  taxes  paid  of  payable  with  re- 
spect to  such  Income,  and  shall  include  any 
effective  student  income  after  any  offset  as 
determined  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided  further.  That  any 
amount  paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
to,  or  on  account  of,  the  student  which 
would  not  be  paid  if  he  were  not  a  student, 
and  one-half  any  amount  paid  the  student 
under  chapters  34  and  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  treated  as  student  fi- 
nancial assistance".  v 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN 
—Page  25.  line  6.  strike  out  "$140,039,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$142,039,000"; 
and  insert  before  the  period  in  line  9  the 
following:  "and  $2,000,000  shall  be  made 
avaUable  to  carry  out  section  309  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act". 

Page  22,  line  2.  strike  out  "$191,965,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$191,465,000";  in 
line  10  on  that  page  strike  out  "$9,589,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,089,000";  in 
line  18  on  that  page  strike  out  "$46,252,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$45,752,000";  and 
in  line  3  on  page  23  strike  out  '"$36,502,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$36,002,000". 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


October  5,  1981 


THE  AW  ACS  SALE,  ANOTHER 
STRATEGIC  BLUNDER 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  comrecncuT 
n  THZ  HOUSS  OP  REPRESEirrATrVBS 

Monday,  October  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  foreign  affairs  committees  of  both 
Houses  prepare  to  vote  this  week  on 
the  administration's  unfortunate  plan 
to  offer  the  Saudis  five  AW  ACS  air- 
craft and  enhancement  equipment  for 
its  F-15  fighters,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  into  focus  the  principle  strategic 
considerations  upon  which  the  pro- 
posed sale  rests. 

Interestingly,  over  the  course  of  this 
often  emotional  and  intense  debate 
the  Saudis  themselves  have  done  little 
to  improve  American  sentiment.  Saudi 
Arabia  continues  to  represent  a  nega- 
tive influence  on  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  Its  stalwart  opposition 
to  the  Camp  E>avid  accords  and  its  role 
of  financier  to  the  Palestinian  Libera- 
tion Organization  have  created  grave 
doubts  &s  to  their  ultimate  intentions 
vis-a-vis  Israel. 

President  Reagan  has  understand- 
ably cast  the  debate  in  terms  of  Amer- 
ican strategic  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  even  this  Justification  for 
the  sale  Is  severely  flawed.  The  sale 
would  merely  serve  to  further  escalate 
the  dangerous  arms  buildup  in  the 
region— a  prospect  that  this  Nation  is 
hardly  in  a  position  to  finance  and  one 
that  only  brings  Israel  closer  to  the 
brink  of  renewed  conflict  with  its 
more  hostile  neighbors.  Further,  the 
administration  has  been  hard  pressed 
to  offer  significant  evidence  of  a  Saudi 
need  for  enhanced  offensive  capabil- 
ity. If  defense  of  Saudi  oilfields  is  the 
compelling  argument  that  the  admin- 
istration presents,  then  I  suggest  that 
a  more  direct  defense  might  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Indeed  early  warning  protection  of 
the  oilfields  is  desirable,  but  continued 
coverage  by  U.S.  Air  Force  planes 
under  American  command  and  control 
would  be  far  preferable.  If  an  in- 
creased American  tactical  air  capabil- 
ity is  required  in  the  region,  then  let 
that  be  the  focus  of  our  debate.  But  to 
suggest  that  a  large,  high  performance 
fleet  of  F-15's  directed  by  AWACS- 
supplled  combat  information  is  not  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  our  treasured 
ally  Israel  is  sheer  folly.  In  fact,  it 
would  seem  that  any  effort  to  improve 
Saudi  security  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  offensive  capabilities  fails  to 
recognize  that  any  future  Israel-Arab 


conflict  would  necessarily  involve  that 
nation. 

I  urge  colleagues  to  Join  the  grovring 
opposition  to  this  proposed  sale,  which 
would  dramatically  increase  tension  in 
the  region  and  threaten  the  strategic 
balance  that  this  Nation  must  be  com- 
mitted to  achieve.* 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK 

ATTACKS        ETHIOPIA'S        RED 
TERROR 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GKORGIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Monday.  October  5. 1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Dr. 
Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick,  made  a  magnifi- 
cent speech  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  Friday  after- 
noon in  response  to  a  vituperative  dia- 
tribe against  this  country  made  by  one 
of  the  Kremlin's  stooges,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Ethiopian  dictator- 
ship. This  regime  is  kept  in  power  by 
the  usual  Communist  "Afrika  Korps" 
of  Soviet  generals  and  military  advis- 
ers. East  Germans  to  run  the  secret 
police,  and  Cuban  troops  to  occupy 
the  country  and  protect  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  butchers  in  Addis  Ababa  from 
the  Just  retribution  of  the  Ethiopian 
people. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  recall  the 
novel  "The  Spike"  by  Robert  Moss 
and  Amaud  deBorchgrave,  a  best 
seller  last  year  and  this  year  which  ex- 
plored in  fictional  terms  manipulation 
of  the  media  by  >  editors  who  kiU  or 
"spike"  stories  that  show  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  in  an  unfavorable 
light.  How  remarkable  indeed  it  is  that 
neither  the  New  York  Times  nor 
Washington  Post  nor  any  other  news- 
paper I  saw  this  weekend  carried  any 
mention  of  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's 
speech  which  exposed  the  Elthiopian 
regime  as  the  successor  in  cruelty  and 
atrocity  to  Idl  Amin's  Uganda. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  source  of  deci- 
sions to  spike  reports  of  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick's  speech  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  able  to  utilize  material  from 
an  organization  with  a  high  reputation 
among  liberals.  Amnesty  Internation- 
al, to  attack  the  "Big  Lie"  smears  of 
the  Kremlin's  Ethiopian  satrapy. 

The  speech,  which  I  strongly  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, follows: 

Mr.  President.  I  spe&k  this  afternoon  less 
in  reply  than  in  protest  against  the  speech 
made  yesterday  by  the  Ethiopian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  strident  and  vituper- 
ative  attack   on   the   United   States   went 


beyond  even  what  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  such  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an Foreign  Minister  represent  an  extreme 
example  of  what  is  known  as  the  Orwellian 
inversion  of  the  truth.  The  pattern  is  a 
simple  one:  He  accuses  others  of  committing 
crimes  which  have,  In  fact,  been  perpetrated 
by  his  own  regime  and  by  those  countries 
with  which  his  regime  is  allied. 

He  spealcs,  for  example,  of  "the  extermi- 
nation of  Africans"  by  "sabre-rattling  war- 
mongers (who)  are  either  directly  or 
through  their  paid  agents  engaged  in  a 
savage  massacre  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren around  the  globe— and  all  this  in  the 
name  of  Justice  and  democracy."  In  fact,  it 
is  his  own  regime  that  is  guilty  of  the  very 
savagery  of  which  he  speaks.  According  to 
Amnesty  International,  it  is  estimated  that 
some  30,000  persons  in  Ethiopia  were  sum- 
marily executed  for  political  reasons  be- 
tween 1974  and  1978—10,000  in  1977  alone. 
During  the  so-called  Red  Terror,  which  cli- 
maxed in  February  1978,  the  Ethiopian 
police  and  army  squads  murdered  some 
5,000  grade  school,  high  school,  and  univer- 
sity students  and  imprisoned  some  30,000 
others— this  in  a  country  whose  entire  stu- 
dent population  was  only  36,000  ten  years 
ago. 

Again,  according  to  Amnesty  Internation- 
al 12-year-old  children  were  among  those 
immersed  in  hot  oil,  sexually  tortured,  or 
flung  out  of  windows  and  left  to  die  in  the 
streets.  Again,  according  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, the  relatives  of  the  children  were 
prohibited  by  state  edict  from  mourning, 
yet  at  the  same  time  were  encouraged  to 
buy  back  the  body  for  burial— a  practice 
that  came  to  be  caUed:  "paying  for  the 
bullet."  All  this  wholesale  massacre  was 
committed  in  the  name  of  Justice  and  de- 
mocracy—in the  name  of  a  liberating  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Ethiopian  Foreign  Minister  told  us 
that  his  country's  "epochmaking  popular 
revolution  .  .  .  ushered  in  an  era  of  prosper- 
ity and  equality."  Yet  the  respected  African 
scholar  Colin  Legum  wrote  of  Ethiopia  at 
the  end  of  1978  that,  "There  are  today  per- 
haps a  hundred  times  the  number  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  than  in  the  worst  period  of  the 
late  Emperor  HaUe  Selassie's  rule." 

There  are  at  least  300  to  400  arrests  every 
week  In  Addis  Ababa  alone.  Many  of  those 
arrested  simply  disappear  and  are  presumed 
executed.  Last  year  Amnesty  International 
published  the  names  of  a  number  of  long- 
term  prominent  political  prisoners  whose 
food,  brought  in  daily,  had  been  turned 
away  by  prison  officials  in  1979.  This  usual- 
ly meant  that  the  prisoner  had  been  sum- 
marily executed.  Amnesty's  request  for  in- 
formation about  several  prominent  "disap- 
peared political  prisoners"  and  its  separate 
appeal  for  information  about  Pastor  Gudina 
Tumsa  have  gone  unanswered.  So  have  its 
protests  against  the  arrest  and  torture  of 
church  members. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ethio- 
pia accused  the  United  States  of  "stifling 
progressive  movements,  undermining  sover- 
eign states,"  and  engaging  in  a  "massive 
military  buildup"  that  has  increased  ten- 
sions in  the  region. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  the  floor. 
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Yet  it  is.  his  own  regime  that  is  engaged  in 
a  war  against  its  own  ethnic  minorities— 
among  them  the  Eritreans,  the  Somalia,  and 
the  Tigreans. 

It  is  his  own  regime  that  has  recently 
made  a  pact  with  two  countries  that  special- 
ize in  subverting  sovereign  states  and  fo- 
menting regional  instability. 

It  Is  his  own  regime  that  received  from 
the  Soviet  Union  more  that  $1  billion  in 
military  equipment  in  late  1977  and  early 
1978— which  is  over  twice  as  much  military 
aid  as  the  United  SUtes  provided  to  that 
country  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  under 
the  late  Halle  Selassie. 

It  is  his  own  regime  that  now  hosts— and 
depends  upon  for  its  survival— some  15,000 
Cuban  military  personnel  and  some  1.000- 
1.500  Soviet  military  advisors. 

Mr.  President.  In  a  characteristic  attempt 
to  find  scapegoaU  to  account  for  the  failure 
of  his  own  regime,  the  Ethiopian  Foreign 
Minister  charged  that  the  "imperialist 
forces"  are  preventing  his  country  from  de- 
voting itself  to  the  tasks  of  development. 
The  truth.  Mr.  President,  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. It  is  his  regime's  devotion  to  war— and 
to  the  imposition  of  totalitarian  rule  over  its 
population— that  is  responsible  for  the  di- 
version of  its  energies  and  resources  from 
the  task  of  development.  Indeed,  its  policies 
have  caused  so  much  hardship  and  disrup- 
tion that  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
people  have  been  forced  to  flee  to  neighbor- 
ing countries  to  seek  refuge. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  Ethiopian 
Foreign  Minister  speaks  of  lasting  peace 
being  restored  in  Afghanistan  and  Kampu- 
chea "only  if  the  people  concerned  are  left 
on  their  own  without  any  form  of  imperial- 
ist meddling."  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  take 
issue  with  that  statement.  But  surely  every- 
one in  this  hall  knows  that  the  only  "impe- 
rialist meddling "  in  Afghanistan  is  being 
done  by  some  85,000  Soviet  troops  against 
whom  the  entire  Afghan  population  is  en- 
gaged In  heroic  resistance.  And  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  point  ou&here  that  Kampu- 
chea is  occupied  today  by  200.000  troops 
from  Vietnam.  These  are  "imperialist  med- 
dlers." Indeed,  the  government  of  Ethiopia 
is  integrated  iuto  this  imperialistic  network 
through  friendship  treaties,  including  mili- 
tary clauses,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Ubya, 
and  South  Yemen. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ethiopian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  repeated  the  charge 
that  the  United  States  is  using  biological 
warfare  against  the  people  of  Cuba.  The 
American  delegation  dealt  with  this  subject 
at  length  on  September  25th  when  we 
pointed  out  that  Cuban  health  officials 
themselves  had  told  officials  of  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization,  American 
diplomats  in  Havana,  and  tropical  health 
specialists  both  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  countries  that  the  current  epidemic  of 
dengue  fever  in  Cuba  had  been  introduced 
into  the  country  by  Cuban  troops  returning 
from  Africa.  It  was  only  after  this  quiet  con- 
sultation that  Fidel  Castro  decided  to  blame 
the  disease  on  the  United  States.  The  Ethio- 
pian Foreign  Minister  has  now  repeated 
that  lie.  He  adds  to  this  the  charge  of 
racism  and  asserts  that  the  World  Health 
Organization  has  reached  the  conclusive 
verdict  that  no  such  disease  exists  in  Africa. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President,  Professor  Wilbur 
Downs  of  Yale  University,  an  international- 
ly distinguished  authority  on  the  subject, 
has  written  in  a  book  entitled  "Arthropod 
Borne  Viruses  of  Vertebrates"  that  dengue 
virus  type  one  and  type  two  are  found  in 
West  Africa  as  far  south  as  South  Africa, 
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meaning  in  the  Angola  area.  And  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  states  in  the 
bctok,  "Control  of  Communicable  Diseases 
in  Man,"  that  the  dengue  viruses  "have 
been  recovered  from  West  Africa,"  meaning 
in  the  Angola  area. 

Mr.  President,  these  unfounded  charges 
against  the  United  States  are  particularly 
unseemly  in  Ught  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  through  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  has  provided  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  a  pesticide  to  fight  that 
self -same  epidemic  in  Cuba. 

The  Ethiopian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  decried  a  "crisis  of  consensus"  in  the 
United  Nations,  a  crisis  he  characteristically 
blames  on  my  country.  But  the  true  crisis  of 
consensus,  Mr.  President,  is  rooted  in  the 
Orwellian  falsehoods  spread  by  countries 
that  are  concerned  principally  with  shifting 
the  blame  onto  others  for  their  own  inter- 
nal failures  and  external  acts  of  aggression. 
A  real  consensus,  Mr.  President,  must  be 
based  upon  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  a 
genuine  commitment  to  the  truth.  We 
remain  committed  to  that  kind  of  consen- 
sus, but  we  cannot  sit  by  silently  when  the 
Big  Lie  echoes  in  these  chambers.* 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OPIIZW  JKRSET 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1981 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  opening  of  National  Diabe- 
tes Week,  a  designation  which  I  was 
happy  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Forsythe,  in 
supporting. 

The  purpose  of  this  week  in  part  is 
to  encourage  public  support  of  the 
many  fine  organizations  which  are 
striving  to  combat  this  destructive  dis- 
ease; I  for  one  am  proud  of  my  associa- 
tion with  the  Union  Chapter  of  the 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation,  which 
works  alongside  the  American  Diabe- 
tes Association  and  otfler  worthy 
groups  to  forward  medl5al  research 
and  to  assist  the  victims  of  the  various 
types  of  diabetes.  Yet  another  purpose 
of  National  Diabetes  Week  which  is  of 
great  importance  must  not  be  ignored: 
Now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  encour- 
age public  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  this  deadly  disease,  which  af- 
flicts some  10  million  Americans, 
300.000  fatally  each  year.  Itself  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death,  diabetes 
often  complicates  other  ailments  of 
the  heart,  the  kidneys,  the  nervous 
system,  and  other  areas. 

At  a  time  when  Government  is  being 
cut  back  in  so  many  areas,  I  think  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  reaffirm 
that  our  national  commitment  to  con- 
quering diabetes,  as  well  as  other 
Idller  diseases  like  cancer,  must  be 
continued  at  a  level  which  has  proven 
so  productive  of  progress  in  the  last 
few  years.  Coordination  and  support 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
a  decisive  factor  in  many  break- 
throughs large  and  small.  Although 
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the  temptation  will  exist  at  this  time 
to  cut  back  radically  in  this  area  as  we 
have  in  so  many  others,  I  would  hope 
that  the  human  as  well  as  the  econom- 
ic costs  of  failing  to  sustain  our  mas- 
sive research  program  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered. We  must  see  this  fight 
through  to  the  end. 

At  this  time,  let  me  also  commend 
the  local  chapters  of  concerned  citi- 
zens around  the  country  who  contrib- 
ute so  much  of  their  time,  their  effort, 
and  their  wealth  to  making  diabetes  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Your  achievements 
in  this  cause  have  been  great;  may  you 
even  siupass  them  in  the  future.* 


MEMORIAL  TO  REV.  JAMES 
REDDING 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  distinct  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  monumental 
accomplishments  and  challenging 
legacy  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Redding 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Dr.  Redding  was 
the  founder  of  Helping  Hand  Halfway 
Home.  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Reverend 
Redding  passed  away  in  1980.  the 
Board  of  the  Helping  Hand  Halfway 
Home.  Inc.  is  carrying  on  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Reverend  Redding.  On  Oc- 
tober 23,  1981,  they  will  have  their 
first  annual  memorial  and  fundraising 
affair  for  the  late  Reverend  Redding 
and  the  Helping  Hand  Halfway  Home, 
Inc. 

As  they  prepare  for  this  affair  which 
will  be  the  major  mechanism  to  raise 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  Rever- 
end Redding's  dream  and  former  in- 
mates hopes  for  the  future,  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  review  the 
life  of  Rev.  James  Redding.  At  this 
time,  I  want  to  reflect  on  what  Rever- 
end Redding  accomplished  in  his  life- 
time and  how  he  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  people  drowning  in  the  sea  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  Redding  was 
widely  respected  and  revered  by 
people  of  every  economic  level  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  They  called  him  the 
peacemaker.  He  was  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  rejected  and  the  rejectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  Redding  was 
all  that  and  much  more.  He  was,  si- 
multaneously, the  friend  of  the 
inmate  and  their  challenger.  He  was 
the  warrior  against  the  injustices  in- 
flicted on  the  black  community  in 
Hough  and  at  the  same  time  the  advo- 
cate for  self-help.  His  character  can 
best  be  described  as  the  quiet  storm, 
always  moving  into  new  territory,  with 
the  predetermined  purpose  of  washing 
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away  social  injustice  and  bringing  on  a 
new  season  of  hope  for  the  hopeless. 

To  fully  grasp  and  comprehend  the 
depth  of  his  character.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  to  go  back  In  time  to  the  year. 
1950.  It  was  that  year  that  many 
people  considered  Reverend  Redding, 
a  black  man  in  a  major  industrial  city, 
to  have  accomplished  all  that  he  could 
want— a  skilled  job  and  a  decent  wage. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  not 
enough  for  Reverend  Redding.  He  was 
designed  to  do  something  more.  Rever- 
end Redding  was  fully  aware  of  that. 
He  decided  to  become  an  active  serv- 
ant of  God.  He  entered  divinity  school 
part  time  at  night  in  addition  to  work- 
ing during  the  day.  Restless  about  the 
length  of  study  and  eager  to  help 
those  in  trouble.  Reverend  Redding 
volimteered  to  become  a  prison  chap- 
lain at  the  house  of  correction  in 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  that  point  on.  the 
inmates  were  mesmerized  by  Reverend 
Redding's  firm  sincerity.  Reverend 
Redding  embraced  the  opportunity 
and  worked  diligently  in  helping  these 
human  beings  who  needed  a  strong 
helping  hand.  With  only  the  promise 
of  a  helpful  ear  and  utmost  confi- 
dence. Reverend  Redding  became  the 
pastor  and  guiding  force  for  many 
former  inmates.  Accordingly,  he 
became  a  permanent  fixture,  of  sorts, 
in  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  and  in  the 
halls  of  the  penal  institutions  in 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coupled  with  the  suc- 
cess with  the  inmates.  Reverend  Red- 
ding, in  1954,  reached  his  goal  of  be- 
coming an  ordained  Baptist  minister. 
With  that  achievement,  he  left  his  ma- 
chinist Job  and  took  an  office  Job 
which  provided  less  monetary  benefits 
but  a  tremendous  amount  of  personal 
gratification  to  have  more  time  with 
the  inmates.  With  that  opportunity, 
he  put  his  God-given  talents  to  work 
in  the  best  interest  of  those  persons  he 
felt  he  was  chosen  to  lead— the  in- 
mates. For  them.  Reverend  Redding 
was  indeed  their  key  and  gateway  to  a 
better  future. 

He  approached  this  task  which 
others  shunned.  Everyday,  he  ap- 
proached it  with  renewed  vigor,  confi- 
dence, and  as  a  master  advocate  on 
behalf  of  these  human  beings.  In  the 
final  analysis,  Reverend  Redding 
always  won  the  battle  which  was  a  Job 
and  a  miraculous  new  beginning  for 
the  former  inmates.  This  was  all  the 
payment  he  ever  wanted  or  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  realizing  that  the  serv- 
ices he  had  provided  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  were  in  need  by  many  others. 
Reverend  Redding  embarked  on  the 
arduous  task  and  dream  of  opening  a 
permanent  facility  which  could  help 
former  inmates  enter  society  after 
reaching  the  redemption  point.  In 
1964,  Reverend  Redding  resigned  his 
Job  to  cultivate  his  dream.  Thus, 
Cleveland  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
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Helping  Hand  Halfway  Home,  Inc. 
With  a  group  of  Cleveland's  leading 
citizens  on  the  board,  and  Louis  B. 
Seltzer  as  president,  the  corporation 
spearheaded  a  citywide  fundraising 
campaign. 

This  successful  campaign  resulted  in 
a  new  beginning  for  the  inmates  and 
Rev.  James  Redding.  He  bought  a 
place  in  the  Hough  area,  once  a  mil- 
lionaire's mansion,  where  22  former  in- 
mates could  live  temporarily  while  re- 
building their  lives.  While  he  was  get- 
ting this  needed  facility  underway,  a 
woman  deeded  over  to  the  Halfway 
House  a  nearby  house  to  establish  a 
Halfway  Home  for  women. 

Today,  17  years  later,  the  philoso- 
phy of  Reverend  Redding  is  still  the 
mainstay  and  anchor  of  the  Helping 
Hand  Halfway  Home,  Inc.  Primary 
emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  the  in- 
mates to  achieve  what  Reverend  Red- 
ding so  aptly  called  habilitation.  He 
once  said. 

Too  much  emphasis  is  place  on  rehabilita- 
tion of  prisoners.  How  can  you  rehabilitate 
anyone  who  has  never  been  habilitated— 
equipped  to  being  with? 

Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend  Redding  was 
right.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  many 
inmates  had  not  been  rehabilitated  in 
the  correctional  institutions.  His  task 
then  and  the  mission  of  the  Helping 
Hand  Halfway  Home,  Inc.,  today  is  to 
get  them  adjusted  to  society  and  to 
become  positive  contributors  in  socie- 
ty. 

The  Helping  Hand  Halfway  Home, 
Inc.  Instituted  a  cadre  of  programs  to 
meet  that  need.  They  include  courses 
taught  by  outstanding  members  of  the 
community,  instruction  in  survival 
skills,  counseling  and  preparation  for 
Job  interviews.  The  success  ratio  is  as- 
tounding when  you  take  into  consider- 
ation that  the  average  stay  for  the 
inmate  is  usually  only  60  days.  This 
dream,  this  vision,  and  tenacity  for 
safely  and  effectively  getting  former 
inmates  back  into  society  has  been  the 
result  of  one  courageous  man— the 
late  Rev.  Jeanes  Redding. 

Reverend  Redding's  influence  was 
not  limited  to  the  Helping  Hand  Half- 
way Home,  Inc.  His  work  and  influ- 
ence transcended  aU  facets  and  seg- 
ments of  the  community,  particularly 
in  the  Hough  area,  it  crystallized  in 
1967  during  the  riots  in  the  Hough 
area.  With  flames  engulfing  the 
streets  and  minds  of  blacks  fed  up 
with  the  injustices  in  society.  Rever- 
end Redding  became  the  eye  of  the 
storm.  He  is  credited  as  being  the 
force  which  stopped  many  of  the  riot- 
ers. He  was  also  the  man  who  dissect- 
ed and  articulated  the  problem  and 
called  for  the  eradication  of  the  injus- 
tices which  lighted  the  fuse  in  Hough 
during  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said.  Rever- 
end Redding  was  a  man  of  intense 
dreams.  He  had  the  courage  to  pursue 

his  dreams.   For   that  reason,   many 
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former  inmates  and  people  in  the 
Hough  neighborhood  have  escaped  the 
nightmare  of  hopelessness. 

Although  many  of  us  today  still 
mourn  the  loss  of  Reverend  Redding, 
we  take  comfort  and  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  the  institutions  he 
setup'  are  lasting  monuments  to  him 
and  to  the  community.  With  those 
thoughts  in  mind,  I  Join  with  his 
lovely  wife.  Margaret  and  the  Board  of 
the  Helping  Hand  Halfway  Home,  Inc. 
in  saluting  and  memoralizlng  the  life 
of  Rev.  James  Redding.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  PERRY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  cALiroiunA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESDrTATIVIS 

Monday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  general  public 
the  outstancUng  service  Mr.  Jim  Perry 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  given  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Fire  Department  and  the 
United  Firefighters  of  Los  Angeles 
City.  I  have  prepared  the  following 
statement  of  commendation  suid  ap- 
preciation in  honor  of  Jim  Perry's  re- 
tirement from  both  the  department 
and  the  union  he  has  served  so  self- 
lessly.  Jim's  friends,  coworkers,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  from  the  labor 
movement  saluted  him  at  a  farewell 
country  dance  and  dinner  on  October 
2.  1981. 

As  a  lifetime  citizen  of  Los  Angeles  and  as 
a  dedicated  supporter  of  the  trade  union 
movement.  I  am  doubly  grateful  to  Jim 
Perry.  My  family  and  I.  along  with  all  other 
citizens  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  work 
through  the  years  as  a  firefighter.  His  dis- 
tinguished record  includes  several  citations 
for  heroism  and  llfesavlng  actions.  His  self- 
less intervention  to  save  a  human  life  was 
recognized  not  only  by  the  department  but 
also  by  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 

As  a  trade  unionist,  Jim  Perry  has  distin- 
guished himself  In  many  capacities.  He  has 
served  his  imion  and  the  men  and  women  it 
represents  as  a  skillful  reporter,  photogra- 
pher and  editor  guaranteeing  the  swift  flow 
of  reliable  information  to  members  of  the 
firefighters  union  and  their  families. 

During  his  years  with  the  firefight- 
ers union,  Jim  distinguished  himself 
not  only  as  a  communicator,  but  as  an 
elected  leader  and  skillful  negotiator. 
Now  first  vice  president  of  local  112, 
Jim  rose  to  this  position  after  years  of 
continuous  service  on  imion  commit- 
tees and  on  major  special  assignments. 
Jim's  union  work  took  him  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  firefighters  and  into 
the  leadership  structure  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  AFL-CIO.  and  Valley 
Labor  Political  Education  Committee 
(VALPEC). 

Jim  Perry  is  a  man  of  broad  inter- 
ests and  varied  talents.  The  people  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department, 
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as  well  as  the  members  of  the  United 
Fire  Fighters  of  Los  Angeles  City  have 
benefited  enormously  from  Jim's  intel- 
ligence, dedication,  and  generosity  of 
spirit.  In  our  city  Jim  earned  the  re- 
spect not  only  of  the  firefighters'  com- 
munity, but,  also  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mass  media  with  whom  he 
dealt  so  extensively,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  city  government  who 
found  in  Jim  a  fair  and  reasonable  ad- 
versary. 

I  Join  Jim  Perry's  many  other  admir- 
ers in  saluting  him,  and  wishing  him  a 
healthy  and  active  retirement.* 


THE  JUSIICE  DEPARTMENT 
WILL  NOT  RETREAT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
n»  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
recent  reports  in  the  media  have  im- 
plied that  the  Justice  Department  was 
diminishing  its  enforcement  of  our  Na- 
tion's civil  rights  laws.  Such  reports 
are  misleading  and  inaccurate  accord- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Justice  Department's 
CivU  Rights  Division. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  as 
to  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. I  am  attaching  a  statement 
issued  recently,  which  was  reproduced 
in  the  Saturday.  October  3.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Reyn- 
olds' statement  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  3.  1981] 

(WUliam  Bradford  Reynolds) 

The  Jostice  Department  Will  Not  Retreat 

On  Sept.  23,  I  testified  In  Congress  con- 
cerning the  administration's  policy  on  Jus- 
tice E>epartment  enforcement  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  laws.  On  Sept.  24, 
The  Post,  citing  my  testimony,  reported 
that  the  administration  "will  not  go  to  court 
to  win  class  action  decisions  in  job  bias 
cases."  The  Post  also  reported  subcommit- 
tee chairman  Augustus  F.  Hawldns'  remark: 
"If  you're  going  to  proceed  this  way.  you're 
going  to  have  to  triple  the  staff  [of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Civil  Righte  Division]  be- 
cause the  caseload  will  increase."  The  arti- 
cle shows  a  fundamental  misunderstanding 
of  my  testimony  and,  I  fear,  conveys  to  the 
public  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
Justice  Department  will  henceforth  bring  a 
separate  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  each  individ- 
ual employee  victimized  by  employment  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  sex,  religion  or 
national  origin.  The  issue  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  is  too  important  and  too 
sensitive  to  permit  public  misperception  of 
the  administration's  policies  in  this  critical 
area  to  go  uncorrected. 

The  confusion  shown  by  Hawkins'  quoted 
remarks  in  The  Post's  story  apparently 
springs  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
subtle  legal  distinction  between  a  "class 
action"  suit  and  a  "pattern  or  practice"  suit. 
Class  action  suits  are  brought  by  private  liti- 
gants and  seek  to  redress  a  common  injury 
suffered  by  a  "class"  of  persons.  The  Justice 
Department  is  not  now  and  has  never  been 
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authorized  to  bring  class  action  suits.  In- 
stead, it  is  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Righte  Act  and  other  civU  righte 
laws  to  bring  suite  against  state  and  local 
authorities  based  on  a  claim  of  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  unlawful  employment  discrimi- 
nation. 

When  the  department  prevails  in  such  a 
lawsuit,  each  employee  or  job  applicant  un- 
lawfully discriminated  against  by  the  em- 
ployer is  entitled  to  enter  the  litigation  and 
prove  that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  affirma- 
tive relief  such  as  back  pay,  retroactive  se- 
niority, and  hiring  and  promotion  priority. 
For  example,  in  a  "pattern  or  practice"  suit 
currently  bebig  litigated,  more  than  600  per- 
sons have  already  sought  to  enter  the  litiga- 
tion and  file  individual  claims  of  injury  fol- 
lowing the  district  court's  finding  of  a  pat- 
tern of  racially  and  sexually  discriminatory 
practices  in  several  job  categories.  The  de- 
partment will  examine  each  of  those  claims 
and  pursue  those  that  are  valid. 

As  I  made  clear  in  my  testimony,  the'  Jus- 
tice Department  does  not  intend  to  retreat 
one  step  from  ite  enforcement  of  "pattern 
or  practice"  lawsulte  under  the  dvll  righte 
laws.  Not  only  will  there  be  no  change  of 
policy  to  an  individualized  case  approach  as 
suggested  in  The  Post  article  but.  in  my 
view,  such  a  change  would  be  extremely 
unwise. 

The  policy  change,  as  I  sUted  in  my  testi- 
mony, concerns  only  the  range  of  remedies 
the  department  will  seek  In  court  following 
a  finding  of  employment  discrimination.  In 
the  past,  the  department  has  routinely 
sought  as  an  element  of  relief  in  this  area, 
imposition  of  mandatory  race  and  sex  hiring 
goals  designed  to  t>enef  it  a  group  of  persons, 
without  regard  to  whether  those  preferred 
are  themselves  victims  of  the  employer's 
discriminatory  practices.  We  no  longer  will 
Insist  on  or  in  any  respect  support  the  use 
of  numerical  or  statistical  formulas  provid- 
ing to  non-victims  of  discrimination  prefer- 
ential treatment  based  on  race,  sex,  national 
origin  or  religion.  Such  race-conscious  or 
sex-conscious  preferences  are,  as  history  has 
shown,  divisive  techniques  that  go  well 
beyond  the  remedy  that  is  necessary  to  re- 
dress, in  full  measure,  those  injured  by  a 
particular  employer's  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

Henceforth,  the  department  will  empha- 
size a  three-pronged  remedial  formula  con- 
sisting of  1)  specific  affirmative  relief  for  in^ 
dividual  victims  of  proven  discriminatory 
practices:  2)  increased  recruitment  ef forte 
directed  at  the  group  or  groups  previously 
disadvantaged,  including,  where  appropri- 
ate, recruitment  goals  so  as  to  bring  into  the 
employer's  pool  of  qualified  applicante  in- 
creased numbers  of  minorities  and  women; 
and  3)  injunctive  relief  requiring  color-blind 
and  sex-neutral  nondiscriminatory  employ- 
ment practices  in  the  future.  Non-discrimi- 
natory hiring  and  promotion  from  an  appro- 
priate pool  of  applicante  will,  we  believe, 
fully  correct  the  effecte  of  past  discrimina- 
tory practice.* 
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have  taught  the  young  men  of  our 
country  the  values,  skills,  and  determi- 
nation necessary  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  citizens  and  leaders. 

I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  two 
Queens  Village  residents,  Stephen 
Botten  and  James  Hendry,  who  have 
attained  Scouting's  highest  award  for 
achievement,  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

Capturing  a  spirit  so  necessary  to 
the  vitalization  of  any  neighborhood. 
Messers.  Botten  and  Hendry  success- 
fully completed  projects  which  will 
provide  lasting  benefits  to  their  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Botten  distinguished  himself 
with  a  project  that  resulted  in  exten- 
sive repairs  to  a  neighborhood  church 
hall.  This  hall  can  now  be  used  for  the 
church's  Sunday  school  and  meetings 
of  various  church  and  community  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Hendry's  endeavors  led  to  the 
renovation  of  the  backstops  and  fences 
surrounding  a  Little  League  field  in 
his  area.  This  effort  improved  the 
safety  and  playing  conditions  for  hun- 
dreds of  youths  who  regularly  utilize 
this  faculty. 

These  young  men  deserve  our  recog- 
nition, appreciation,  and  encourage- 
ment. I  am  confident  they  will  contin- 
ue to  excel  and  be  of  even  greater  serv- 
ice to  both  their  commimlty  and  their 
country.* 


PRIVATE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  ARTS  ARE  REALLY  FROM 
THE  PUBLIC  PURSE 


QUEENS  VILLAGE  RESIDENTS 
ATTAIN  SCOUTING'S  HIGHEST 
HONOR 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1913,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  well  aware,  the  theme  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  cutting  is  to  get 
Government  "off  our  backs"  and  place 
greater  reliance  upon  the  private 
sector  for  the  support  of  many  pro- 
grams. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
all  those  programs  which  experienced 
severe  budget  cuts  will  remain  viable 
because  of  private  support. 

We  are  already  witnessing,  as  Bill 
Branche  points  out  in  an  article  in  the 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  Niagara  Gazette, 
successful  private  fund  raising  drives 
on  behalf  of  the  arts.  Branche  reminds 
us.  however,  that  we  cannot  put  the 
funds  accrued  through  such  drives  to- 
tally in  the  category  of  "private" 
giving.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  tax 
expenditures. 

Branche  does  not  suggest  that  tax 
incentives  for  charitable  contributions 
are  ill-advised.  He  simply  reminds  us 
that  Government  support  can  be  given 
both  by  direct  budget  outlays  and 
through  tax  subsidies.  The  private 
sector  has  not  abandoned  the  arts  be- 
cause the  Government  has  not  either. 

Mr.  Branche's  article  follows: 
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FUVATK  COItTUBirnOllS  TO  THX  AKTS  AUK 
RKAIXT  FROM  THX  rUBUC  FDSSB 

(By  Bill  Branche) 
The  Buffalo  Phllhannonlc  Orchestra  has 
Just  announced  that  It  has  raised  $1,080,452 
through  its  annual  fund  drive  and  several 
special  projects. 

The  Albrlght-Knox  Art  Gallery  has  just 
begun  its  annual  membership  campaign, 
hoping  to  increase  its  membership  from  the 
present  6,000  to  7.200  at  rates  ranging  from 
$15  to  $500  a  year. 

These  are  the  fund  drives  I  happen  to 
have  heard  about  in  the  last  few  days.  In 
fact,  similar  projects  are  carried  out  by  all 
art£  organizations  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  sums  raised  are  staggering— many  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  and 
many  hundreds  of  millions  across  the 
nation. 

Arts  institutions  are  not  the  only  ones  de- 
lighted by  such  figures. 

So  are  the  budget-cutters  in  Washington. 
These  sums,  they  say,  justify  their  conten- 
tion that  the  government  can  cut  its  grants 
to  the  arts  in  half— or  more— because  the 
"private  sector"  will  fill  the  gap,  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Put  aside  the  question  of  whether  private 
citizens  and  corporations  will  come  through 
with  $200  or  $300  million  extra,  especially  in 
view  of  the  belief  of  many  observers  that 
the  steep  increase  in  private  contributions 
to  the  arts  in  the  last  IS  or  20  years  is  due 
to  the  example  set  by  local,  state,  and  feder- 
al governments. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  these 
"private"  contributions  to  arts  organizations 
(and  to  many  other  kinds  of  organizations) 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  contri- 
butions. They  come  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Not  directly,  to  be  sure.  But  the 
Treasury  would  have  got  a  considerable  part 
of  this  money  if  it  hadn't  Ijeen  given  to  arts 
and  other  non-profit  organizations.  This  is 
because  such  gifts  reduce  the  givers'  taxable 
incomes,  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  they  have  to  pay  the  Treasury  in 
taxes. 

I'm  not  campaigning  against  tax-deducti- 
ble gifU  to  the  arts.  Tax-deductible  gifts 
combined  with  government  contributions 
and  such  genuinely  private  sources  of 
income  as  ticket  sales  make  a  fairly  solid 
base  of  support  for  the  arts.  But  the  so- 
called  "private,"  tax-deductible  gifts  have 
two  serious  faults. 

First,  they  are  an  expenditure  of  public 
money  over  which  the  public  has  no  control. 
No  representatives  of  the  public  oversee  the 
distribution  of  this  money.  It  goes  to  whom- 
ever the  givers  happen  to  favor. 

Second,  we  all  have  to  pay  higher  taxes  to 
make  up  for  the  money  the  government 
loses  by  allowing  gifts  to  the  arts  to  be  tax- 
deductible.  Mobile  or  Xerox  or  some  other 
corporate  giant  gets  to  put  its  name  on  the 
theater  program,  the  art  exhibit  catalog,  or 
the  public  television  show,  but  it's  really  our 
money  that  made  it  possible. 

Thus  it  is  deceptive  for  Washington  offi- 
cials to  talk  about  "private-sector  giving"  as 
though  it  cost  the  public  nothing. 

And  it  is  dangerous  to  the  arts  when  they 
are  forced  to  rely  almost  exclusively  on  "pri- 
vate" giving.  In  the  days  before  government 
giving,  it  was  the  great  institutions  that  got 
the  money— the  Metropolitian  Opera,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  and— in  regional  terms— the  Buffa- 
lo Philharmonic  and  the  Albright-Knox. 
This  was  partly  because  there  was  a  certain 
snobbery  among  givers,  and  partly— maybe 
mostly— because  they  didn't  know  who  else 
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to  give  their  money  to.  The  state  and  feder- 
al government  arts  agencies,  with  their 
democratic  approach  to  nominations  for 
grants  and  their  exhaustive  expert  screen- 
ing processes,  have  widened  the  field  of 
giving,  and  "private"  contributors  have 
often  followed  their  lead. 

I  repeat.  I'm  not  campaigning  against  tax- 
deductible  giving.  For  all  Its  faults,  it  has 
worked  reasonably  well  in  combination  with 
other  sources  of  revenue  for  the  arts. 

But  it's  important  that  the  public  (and 
the  government)  understand  that  these 
gifts  aren't  money  from  heaven  and  that 
private  givers  don't  have  angelic  wisdom 
when  they  decide  what  arts  and  artists  will 
get  their  money.* 


WHAT  WE  NEED  NOW  IS 
PATIENCE 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  call  attention  to  an  excellent  piece 
of  commentary  written  by  Mr.  Robert. 
McHugh,  executive  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Herald  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  article  counsels  patience  with  the 
economic  recovery  program  and  car- 
ries words  of  wisdom  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  find  meaningful. 
I  present  it  here  for  your  consider- 
ation: 

[From  the  Sun-Herald,  Mississippi  Oulf 
Coast.  Sept.  27,  1981] 
(By  Robert  McHugh) 

Oua  Patienck,  Not  Controls,  Is  Needed 
Now 

If  the  Reagan  economic  program,  which 
doesn't  even  go  into  effect  until  Oct.  1,  does 
not  make  everybody  rich  by  Nov.  1,  many 
bitter  complaints  will  be  heard  around  the 
country. 

The  economic  quacks  will  come  forth  with 
nostrums  of  every  description,  guaranteed 
to  do  a  better  Job  than  Reagan's  budget  and 
tax  reductions.  Already,  congressmen  are 
speaking  of  reorganizing  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, putting  a  windfall  profits  tax  on  in- 
terest income,  controlling  credit  and  insti- 
tuting wage  and  price  controls. 

We  all  remember  President  Nixon's  exper- 
iment with  price  controls  in  the  I970's. 
They  did  nothing  but  discourage  production 
and  throw  the  country  into  an  economic 
slump. 

We  also  had  price  and  wage  controls 
during  World  War  II.  which  worked  to  some 
extent  because  the  nation  was  in  a  patriotic 
rapture.  But  even  then,  there  was  a  black 
market.  Price  controls,  history  proves,  can't 
be  enforced. 

The  first  ruler  I  can  find  who  tried  them 
was  Diocletian,  emperor  during  the  fading 
days  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  anybody 
could  make  price  controls  work.  It  had  to  be 
Diocletian.  He  threatened  the  death  penalty 
for  all  who  asked  for  more  or  paid  more 
than  the  controlled  prices  listed  in  his  impe- 
fiftl  decree 

The  preamble  to  his  decree,  written  16 
centuries  ago.  reads  as  if  Jimmy  Carter 
wrote  it.  Diocletian  told  his  subjects  it  was 
their  greed  that  was  responsible  for  rising 
prices.  Carter  tried  to  tell  Americans  the 
same  thing  just  a  few  years  ago.  But  there 
the  comparison  ends. 
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Diocletian  not  only  set  prices  on  such 
commodities  as  wine.  oU  and  meat,  he  even 
plunged  into  the  service  industry,  telling 
barbers  that  a  shave  could  cost  no  more 
than  today's  equivalent  of  a  half  cent. 

The  wages  he  set  would  drive  PATCO 
President  Robert  Poll  mad.  A  donkey  driver 
could  take  only  a  ration  of  bread  and  olives 
plus  four  cents  for  a  day's  work. 

But  even  with  the  death  penalty  as  an  en- 
forcement weapon,  Diocletian  couldn't 
make  his  controls  stick.  He  did  manage  to 
stabilize  conditions  long  enough  to  maintain 
his  army,  which  is  a  concern  of  President 
Reagan's  today.  But  the  controls  just  dwin- 
dled away  for  lack  of  efficient  enforcement. 
Let  us  face  the  facts:  Price  and  wage  con- 
trols are  a  snake  oil  nostrum  that  never  has 
worked  well  and  will  not  work  now. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  prices  are  rigidly  con- 
trolled. On  paper,  the  system  looks  good. 
Prices  on  eggs,  milk  and  meat  have  not 
changed  since  1962.  The  only  problem  is 
that  those  artificially  low  prices  guarantee 
constant  shortages.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  a  low  price  on  eggs  if  you  can't  find 
them  at  the  market? 

Americans  are  constitutionally  impatient. 
During  the  Reagan  honeymoon  period,  the 
new  president  was  cheered  lustily  for  cut- 
ting fat  out  of  the  bloated  federal  establish- 
ment. But  now,  with  revised  figiu-es  arguing 
for  even  more  budget  cuts,  his  popularity  is 
on  the  decline. 

Even  the  Senate  majority  leader,  Howard 
Baker,  and  House  minority  leader  Bob 
Michel  have  been  telling  Reagan  additional 
budget  cuts  will  be  difficult  to  get  through 
Congress.  And  they  are  reflecting  the  views 
of  their  constituents. 

If  the  American  public  will  not  support 
additional  budget  reductions,  they  will  soon 
see  their  representatives  in  Congress  turn- 
ing to  the  old  snake  oil  economic  medicines 
that  history  has  shown  to  be  worthless. 

The  combination  of  cuts  in  spending  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit  and  tax  reductions 
will  not  work  overnight.  Perhaps  in  the  end 
they  will  not  be  as  successful  as  we'd  like. 
But  they  constitute  the  only  reasonable  so- 
lution for  our  economic  ills  advanced  thus 
far.  We  must  be  patient  enough  to  give 
them  time  to  work. 

If  we  aren't,  the  economic  quacks  will  take 
over  with  their  promises  of  quick  fixes.  Dio- 
cletian couldn't  make  quick  fixes  work  In 
Rome  In  301  A.D.  Nixon  couldn't  make 
them  work  in  the  United  States  In  the 
1970's.  They  don't  work  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  they  won't  work  here  in  the  1980's.« 


AIDING  FLEEING  HAITIANS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

m  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  impor- 
tant article  by  Mr.  Clemard  Joseph 
Charles  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Charles,  the 
chairman  of  the  Federation  for  the 
Reunification  of  Haiti,  rightly  criti- 
cizes the  Reagan  administration's  dis- 
turbing policies  toward  Haitian  refu- 
gees. 

Once   again,   the   administration  is 
demonstrating  its  racism  by  treating 
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Haitians  so  morbidly  differently  than 
Cuban  and  Asian  refugees,  denying  po- 
litical asylum  to  thousands  of  Haitian 
refugees  fleeing  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. Just  last  week,  the  adminis- 
tration Issued  an  Executive  order  au- 
thorizing the  Coast  Guard  to  intercept 
and  turn  around  ships  off  the  coast  of 
Haiti  that  are  suspected  of  carrying  il- 
legal immigrants.  This  proposal  was 
formulated  imder  an  agreement  with 
the  Haitian  Government,  and  will 
result  In  the  return  of  many  Haitians 
to  the  brutal  human  rights  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  President  Duvalier. 

Those  Haitians  who  have  succeeded 
in  arriving  in  the  United  States  to  the 
promise  of  freedom  and  liberty  are 
being  sent  to  detention  centers 
throughout  the  coimtry,  including 
some  in  cold  northern  climates.  As  Mr. 
Charles  states  in  his  article: 

To  somebody  from  a  tropical  climate,  al- 
ready closeted  In  gloom,  clad  In  rags  and 
starved  for  his  own  foods,  this  meant  l)elng 
sent  to  a  frozen  wasteland  like  Siberia.  The 
comparision  itself  should  give  us  pause. 

Clearly,  the  administration's  propos- 
al casts  doubt  on  our  Nation's  histori- 
cal humanitarian  commitment  to 
those  fleeing  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Returning  Haitians  to  those  de- 
plorable conditions  is  tantamount  to 
our  complicity  in  these  human  rights 
violations.  This  threatens  our  long- 
term  interests  in  the  Caribbean  by 
handing  the  cause  of  freedom  to  the 
Communists,  and  risking  our  relation- 
ship with  a  future  Haitian  Govern- 
ment should  the  Haitian  people,  as 
Mr.  Charles  states,  "retake  our  home- 
land" and  return  to  a  Haiti  that  is  free 
of  the  repressive  Duvalier  regime. 

I  commend  Mr.  Charles'  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29, 1981) 
Aiding  Fleeing  Haitians 
(By  Clemard  Joseph  Charles) 
A  newspaper  photograph  recently  gave  me 
a  disquieting  feeling  of  "dejA  vu."  It  showed 
two  helmeted  riot  policemen  dragging  off  a 
Haitian    at    the    Krome    North    detention 
center  in  Miami  after  "disturbance  in  the 
camp." 

Suddenly  memory  swept  over  me.  The  po- 
licemen, grim-lipped,  were  pulling  the  terri- 
fied prisoner.  1  looked  at  the  prisoner's  face. 
His  expresslon-hls  stance.  It  is  I,  years  ago. 
being  dragged  off  by  "Papa  Doc"  Duvalier's 
thugs  to  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  10-year 
prison  term. 

In  Miami,  how  could  this  happen?  In  Port- 
au-Prince,  after  aU,  I  was  giUlty  of  some- 
thing—I was  in  opposition  to  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  and  I  suspected  that  I  would  have 
to  pay  the  price.  But  what  terrible  crime 
had  the  man  in  the  photograph  committed? 
He  had  turned  against  his  keepers.  The 
truth  Is  sad.  The  fact  in  that  It  was  not  a 
riot  but  a  stampede  that  developed  as  a 
result  of  a  rumor  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  send  him  to  another 
camp,  in  northern  Montana.  To  somebody 
from  a  tropical  climate,  already  closeted  in 
gloom,  clad  In  rags,  and  starved  for  his  own 
foods,  this  meant  being  sent  to  a  frozen 
wasteland,    like    Siberia.    The    comparison 
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itself  should  give  us  pause.  And  what  was 
worse,  the  rumor  was  accurate! 

The  man  in  the  photograph  had  gone 
through  terrible  hardshlps-the  real  threat 
of  death  at  sea.  to  reach  the  land  of  the 
free. 

However,  those  Haitian  who  risked  their 
lives  to  fight  injustice,  and  who  fled  so  as  to 
fight  another  day,  are  being  treated  by  the 
Government  more  haashly  than  any  refu- 
gees in  recent  United  States  history. 

To  find  that  they  are  incarcerated  and 
treated  worse  than  con>ricted  felons— to  find 
that  Haitians  are  in  overcrowded  cells  in 
Brooklyn,  in  three  places  in  Upstate  New 
York,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and 
In  the  camp  at  Fort  Allen,  Puerto  Rico 
defies  all  understanding. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  the  sUted 
purpose  of  the  United  SUtes  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  Is  the  return  of 
the  refugees  to  Haiti,  which  means  certain 
Imprisonment  and  death. 

The  Service  says  that  the  Haitians  were 
"picked  up  on  the  water"  and  are  therefore 
"Ulegal  aliens"  who  never  technically  en- 
tered the  United  SUtes  and  who  therefore 
could  be  "excluded,"  a  legal  process  swifter 
than  deportation.  To  me.  this  is  an  argu- 
ment that  would  do  credit  to  a  fascist— not 
to  a  United  States  offlciid. 

Certain  Cuban  'l)oat  people"  are  consid- 
ered criminals  and  undesirables,  and  yet 
they  have  been  given  aiylum.  The  Haitians 
are  not  criminals  but  genuine  refugees  from 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  poverty,  and  they 
are  getting  the  shortest  shrift  of  all. 

There  are  some  1.5  million  Haitian  expa- 
triates all  over  the  world.  There  are  perhaps 
300,000  Haitians  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  more  than  2.200  now  iyjail. 
many  of  whom  want  to  rejoin  the  five  mil- 
lion on  the  island  who  have  been  suffering 
under  "Baby  Doc"  Duvalier's  rule. 

Wouldn't  It  be  much  better— more 
humane— for  the  United  States  Government 
to  give  these  unfortunate  Haitians  asylum, 
particularly  now  that  the  DuvaUer  regime  Is 
shakier  than  ever?  Americans  should  exam- 
ine their  consciences. 

We  are  but  a  small,  battered,  lonely  group. 
We  are  separated  from  the  United  States  by 
language  and  culture.  But  we  are  human 
beings  and  an  injustice  to  even  the  least  of 
us  reflects  on  all  humans. 

Haitians  are  a  proud  people.  We  do  not 
wish  to  remain  in  the  United  States.  We 
wish  to  return  to  a  Haiti  that  is  free  of  the 
Duvalier  regime  and  of  totalitarianism  of 
both  the  right  and  the  left.  We  are  not  wait- 
ing for  others  to  carry  out  a  revolution  for 
us.  We  are  organizing  and  fighting  for  our 
own  freedom. 

But  listen  carefully,  the  "Haitian  trou- 
bles" are  no  longer  merely  Haitian  troubles. 
They  have  become  United  States  troubles. 
The  United  States'  tradition  of  generosity 
and  haven  for  the  oppressed  is  endangered. 
The  concept  of  freedom  and  democracy  for 
which  Americans  have  fought  for  more 
than  200  years  and  Haitians  have  fought  for 
177  years  is  endangered. 

We  will  fight  the  Ton  Ton  Macoute— the 
regime's  "hit  men"— and  the  corrupt  and 
venal  Duvaliers.  We  are  not  asking  for 
American  blood.  We  have  been  shedding  our 
own.  and  the  time  is  very  fast  approaching 
when  the  hated  dictator  inevitably  will  go. 

Americans  will  never  regret  it  when  we 
retake  our  homeland.  We  will  not  be  a 
second  Cniba;  we  will  not  tie  another  Angola. 
We  will  do  our  job  and  it  Is  clearly  evident 
that  Washington  must  do  Its  job.  We  cannot 
fight  the  United  States'  monstrous  bureauc- 
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racy.  We  cannot  establish  United  States  na- 
tional policy. 
We  can  only  hope  for  help.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  hearings  in  Chicago  related  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  previous  commit- 
ments in  my  district  on  October  1  and 
2  I  was  unable  to  be  present  and 
voting  on  a  number  of  issues  during 
the  course  of  those  2  days.  If  I  had 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  following  way: 

(Xnt>BER  1.  19S1 

On  a  motion  to  approve  the  House 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  September  30. 
"yea." 

On  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  conference  report  on 
S.  304.  National  Tourism  Policy  Act 
"no." 

On  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
discharge  House  Resolution  208,  a  res- 
olution disapproving  the  action  of  the 
D.C.  Coimcil  in  approving  the  D.C 
Sexual  Assault  Act  of  1981,  "no." 

On  a  motion  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  208.  "yea." 

On  a  motion  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  208 
"yea." 

On  a  motion  to  limit  debate  on 
House  Resolution  208  to  not  more 
than  2  hours,  "yea." 

On  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
208.  "yea." 

On  final  passage  of  H.R.  4612.  a  bill 
to  temporarily  delay  the  October  1, 
1981,  increase  in  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  Jime  1, 1982,  'yea." 

OCTOBER  3,  1981 

On  a  motion  to  approve  the  House 
Journal  of  Thursday.  October  1. 
"yea." 

On  adoption  of  the  rule  to  H.R. 
3606,  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981 
"yea."» 


STORAGE  OF  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
A  TIME  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 


IW  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion an  article  that  recently  appeared 
in    the    Wall    Street    Journal    titled: 
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"Waiting  on  Wwhington,  Nuclear 
Plants  Squeeze  More  Waste  Into  On- 
Slte  Storage." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  who  Is  Involved  In  the 
mark  up  of  legislation  In  this  area.  I 
found  this  article  to  be  a  lucid  descrip- 
tion of  the  current  problems  and  cir- 
cumstances related  to  the  storage  of 
spent  fuel  from  our  domestic  nuclear 
powerplants.  It  Is  crucial  that  this 
Nation  expeditiously  Implement  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  safe 
and  retrievable  storage  of  high-level 
waste  generated  by  our  domestic  nu- 
clear energy  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  permission  to 
have  the  text  of  the  article  as  It  ap- 
peared In  the  September  16.  1981.  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
printed In  full. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  16. 
19811 
[WAmiio  OH  Washimotoh.  Noclea«  PiAirrsl 
8«nnzx  Mom  Waste  Iirro  Oh-Sot  Storaok 
(By  Arlen  J.  L*rge) 
SciiiBA.  N.Y.-The  James  A.  PltaPatrick 
nuclear  power  plant  stands  here  churning 
out  electricity  on  the  shore  of  hazy  Lake 
Ontario.  On  an  upper  noor  of  the  reactor 
building.  Robert  Bums  Is  peering  Into  a  38- 
foot-deep  pool  of  remarkably  transparent 
blue  water,  where  divers  have  started  at- 
taching  hoists   to  submerged   gray   metal 

cages.  ,    ,     J 

The  cages  hold  used-up  uranium  fuel  rods, 
standing  upright  in  the  pool  and  spaced  far 
enought  apart  to  prevent  a  disastrous  chain 
reaction.  Mr.  Bums  is  overseeing  an  activity 
common  these  days  in  nuclear  planU:  "Re- 
ncking"  the  Inventory  of  spent  fuel  so  that 
more  can  be  crowded  Into  the  same  limited 

•pace.  ,    ^  .. 

This  expensive  chore  is  required  because 
of  continued  paralysis  In  Washington  over 
the  ultimate  way  to  dispose  of  nuclear 
waste.  Congress  faces  many  conflicting 
plans.  Including  an  Energy  Department  Idea 
to  put  spent  fuel  Into  bombs.  Meanwhile, 
utilities  that  own  nuclear  plants  are  scram- 
bling to  come  up  with  storage  techniques. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  says 
it  has  given  permission  to  50  of  the  71  li- 
censed operating  nuclear  plants  to  put  more 
old  rods  in  their  storage  pools.  Twelve 
plants  have  had  to  re-rack  fuel  twice.  Ten 
more  applications'  are  pending  for  NRC 
staff  approval. 

The  PltzPatrlck  plant  here,  owned  by  the 
New  York  SUte  Power  Authority,  received 
its  NRC  go-ahead  In  June.  Its  storage  pool 
has  spaces  for  780  bundles  of  old  fuel  rods. 
Right  now  428  of  them  are  filled,  but  an- 
other 188  wiU  be  used  up  this  fall  when  the 
reactor  Is  closed  for  refueling.  That  means 
the  anticipated  refueling  a  few  years  from 
now  will  exhaust  the  pool's  capacity,  so  the 
utUity  Is  moving  now  to  make  more  room. 

When  the  re-racking  is  finished  next 
March.  Mr.  Bums  says,  the  pool  will  have 
space  fcr  2.244  fuel  bundles,  or  assemblies. 
He  estimates  that  should  take  care  of  the 
reactor's  storage  needs  until  1993. 

Like  many  other  nuclear-plant  owners, 
the  utility  has  bought  new  aluminum  racks 
with  boron  sandwiched  witliin  the  cage 
walls.  In  the  sometimes  unfortunate  Jargon 
of  the  nuclear  Industry,  boron  Is  a  "poison" 
that  stops  neutrons  from  banging  Into  the 
fissionable  uranium  atoms  remaining  in  the 
spent  fuel,  thus  preventing  a  chain  reaction. 
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"That  allows  you  to  store  the  fuel  bundles  a 
lot  closer  together."  says  Mr.  Bums. 

Duke  Power  Co.  used  the  neutron-absorb- 
ing racks  this  year  to  increase  to  1.313  from 
750  spaces  the  storage  capacity  in  a  pool 
used  Jointly  by  Oconee  UniU  One  and  Two 
In  South  Carolina.  In  New  Jersey,  Public 
Service  Electric  4c  Gas  Co.  this  summer  fin- 
ished re-racking  the  pool  at  lU  Salem  Unit 
One  plant,  creating  1,170  spaces  for  fuel  rod 
bundles  where  there  were  264  before. 

More  is  Involved  than  Just  buying  new 
boron  racks  and  hiring  divers  to  install 
them.  Here  at  PltaPatrick.  where  the  stor 
age  pool  Is  next  to  the  heat-producing  core 
high  in  the  reactor  buUding.  heavy  steel  col- 
umns had  to  be  installed  to  handle  the 
extra  weight  of  the  added  fuel  rods.  And 
more  ro<te  mean  more  "decayed"  heat  in  the 
pool,  requiring  extra  effort  to  cool  the 
water. 

According  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
a  trade  group  of  privately  owned  utilities. 
nobody  has  made  a  good  estimate  of  how 
much  all  this  re-racking  costs.  It's  at  least  in 
"the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,"  says  an 
Edison  analyst,  and  the  cost  Is  passed  on  to 
electricity  users. 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  this  way.  UntU 
the  mid/ 19708.  utilities  had  expected  to 
hold  spent  fuel  In  their  on-site  storage  pools 
briefly  and  then  ship  it  off  to  'reprocess- 
ing" plants.  There,  the  remaining  fission- 
able uranium  and  the  plutonlum  created  in 
the  reactors  would  be  separated  out  for 
reuse  as  fuel.  The  radioactive  liquid  residue 
would  be  solidified,  encapsuled  in  glass  or 
ceramic,  and  buried.  But  for  political  and 
technical  reasons,  this  has  never  come 
about. 

PIsns  for  reprocessing  plants  in  Illinois 
and  New  York  failed.  A  consortium  of  com- 
panies known  as  Allied  General  Nuclear 
Services  started  building  a  reprocessing 
plant  at  BamweU.  S.C.  but  ran  into  White 
House  concern  about  proliferating  supplies 
of  Plutonium  that  could  be  used  to  make 
bombs.  President  Ford  said  reprocessing 
would  be  discouraged,  and  at  the  request  of 
President  Carter,  the  NRC  refused  to  give 
the  Barnwell  plant  an  operating  license. 

As  a  consolation  to  the  utUities.  President 
Carter  said  it  would  be  okay  for  the  federal 
government  to  operate  one  or  more  spent- 
fuel  storage  repositories  to  take  the  load  off 
the  fast-fUling  local  reactor  pools.  But 
there's  tremendous  local  opposition  to  any 
site's  consideration  for  such  an  "away-from- 
reactor"  repository,  and  the  idea  died  last 
year  In  Congress. 

Enter  the  Reagan  administration,  with 
pro-nuclear  and  free-enterprise  sUtements 
that  seem  contradictory,  at  least  to  some 
utility  lobbylsU.  Utility  spokesmen  this 
summer  warned  Congress  that  an  away- 
from-reactor  federal  storage  repository  may 
be  needed  as  early  as  1986  because  of  the 
brimming  pools  at  some  reactors.  But  the 
Reagan  White  House  has  reversed  the 
Carter  policy  on  federally  nm  sites,  saying 
spent  fuel  storage  is  the  utilities'  responsl- 

Simultaneously,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  reversed  the  Carter  policy  on 
spent-fuel  reprocessing,  saying  recovery  of 
uranium  and  plutonlum  is  the  "comer- 
stone"  of  managing  the  nuclear  waste  prob- 
lem. 

This  Is  the  complex  state  of  affairs  that 
faces  Congress.  A  House  Interior  subcom- 
mittee begins  trying  today  to  draft  timeta- 
bles for  underground  nuclear  waste  burial. 
The  nuclear  Industry  still  probably  won't 
get  its  requested  away-from-reactor  tempo- 
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rary  storage  site,  but  it's  anxious  for 
form  of  disposal  plan  that  will  show  nuclear 
critics  that  protreas  Is  being  made  on  the 
waste  problem. 

Rep.  Manuel  Lujan  Is  pushing  a  bill  In- 
tended to  start  the  reprocessing  of  spent 
fuel  from  civilian  reactors  at  Barnwell.  Five 
directors  appointed  by  the  President  would 
supervise  the  plant  unUl  It  got  an  NRC  U- 
cense.  and  then  It  would  be  turned  over  to  a 
new  consortium  of  private  stockholders.  Mr. 
Lujan's  plan  hasn't  been  endorsed  by  the 
administration,  but  the  New  Mexico  Repub- 
lican says  the  bill  is  consistent  with  Mr. 
Reagan's  views.  Pinal  action  on  this  propos- 
al, and  on  nuclear  waste  generally.  Isn't  ex- 
pected until  next  year. 

So  far.  government  has  kept  a  rigid  dis- 
tinction between  civilian  nuclear  power  and 
military  production  of  uranium  and  plutonl- 
um bombs.  One  reason  Is  technical.  Plutonl- 
um produced  as  a  by-product  of  uranium  fis- 
sion in  a  power-generating  reactor  U.  in 
effect,  overcooked,  and  doesn't  make  good 
bombs. 

However,  Energy  Department  scientists 
believe  they  have  found  a  way  to  purify  ci- 
vilian reactor  plutonlum  into  bomb-grade 
material.  Under  one  plan,  the  department 
later  this  decade  would  acquire  some. spent 
reactor  fuel,  separate  the  plutonlum  at  a 
weapons  plant  and  treat  it  with  lasers  for 
bomb  production.* 


RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHDSRTS 
ni  TBI  HOUSB  OP  RXFRXSKHTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5, 1981 
•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michael  Joseph  Connolly, 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  meas- 
ures to  extend  to  all  Americans  the 
right  to  vote.  Secretary  Connolly  In 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  has  been 
firmly  committed  to  removing  obsta- 
cles that  might  be  placed  In  the  way  of 
any  citizen  who  desires  to  exercise  his 
or  her  franchise.  He  recently  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald  American  reaffirming  his 
strong  view  that  the  bilingual  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act 
should  be  maintained.  As  the  chief 
elections  official  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  who  has  per- 
formed his  job  very  well.  Secretary  Mi- 
chael Joseph  ConnoUy  speaks  with  a 
great  deal  of  authority  on  this  subject. 

I  am  pleased  that  he  has  spoken  out 
so  forcefully  on  this  Important  issue 
and  I  think  his  views  should  be  shared 
with  the  membership.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  follows: 

The  Secrxtakt  Disaorkxs 

As  the  chief  Elections  official  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  am  writing  in  response  to  the 
September  15.  1981 .  editorial.  "Phase  Out 
Bilingual  Voting."  I  ^disagree  strongly  with 
the  Heralds  vlewpolrit. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  required  that 
election  materials.  Infludlng  ballots,  be  pro- 
vided in  certain  other  languages  wherever 
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more  than  five  percent  of  the  voting  age 
citizens  belong  to  certain  language  minori- 
ties, and  when  the  illiteracy  rate  Is  higher 
than  the  national  average.  This  provision  of 
the  Act  does  not  now  apply  to  Massachu- 
setts, although  the  1980  census  results  may 
soon  do  so  In  some  cities  or  towns  here  for 
the  first  time.  BHsewhere.  bilingual  voting 
proved  invaluable  in  providing  access  to  the 
electoral  process  for  non-English-speaking 
American  citizens.  As  the  editiorial  men- 
tioned. It  has  Indeed  given  these  people  a 
sense  of  full  participation  In  our  democracy. 

Massachusetts  has  voluntarily  taken 
many  steps  to  Increase  voting  participation 
by  citizens  who  do  not  speak  or  read  E^lish 
well.  The  Legislature  has  mandated  that 
voter  registration  forms  in  both  Spanish 
and  English  be  available  throughout  the 
Conmionwealth.  For  all  state  elections,  the 
Elections  Division  of  my  office  prepares 
specimen  ballots  and  voter  Information 
booklets  in  Spanish.  Altogether,  we  have 
printed  voter  registration  materials  in  eight 
languages:  Spanish.  Portuguese.  French. 
Polish.  Italian.  Greek.  Chinese,  and  English. 
All  these  steps  have  been  well  received  and 
have  l>een  instnmiental  in  improving  par- 
ticipation In  elections. 

The  right  to  vote  belongs  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  the  language  they  speak. 
I  urge  Congress  to  renew  the  entire  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Including  the  Important  bilin- 
gual voting  provisions.* 


SQUABBLE  AND  WOBBLE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Octobers.  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  President  Reagan 
and  his  associates  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  inept  team  in  this  century  to 
conduct  America's  foreign  policy.  The 
prospect  may  offer  some  comfort  to 
partisan  Democrats,  but  it  is  a  scary 
one. 

A  truly  devastating  comment  on  the 
performance  of  the  Reagan  team  is 
provided  by  the  usually  mild  James 
"Scotty"  Reston  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  imder  the  heading 
"Squabble  and  Wobble": 

SqUABBLK  AIID  WOBBLE 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washtkoton,  Oct.  3— Since  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  has  had  Presidents  who 
have  personally  dominated  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation— John  Keimedy,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Jimmy  Carter,  for  example— 
and  other  Presidents  such  as  Harry 
Truman,  who  delegated  this  responsibility 
to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  and  Dwight 
Elsenhower,  who  left  the  burden  primarily 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

Now  we  have  a  President  who  Is  neither 
dealing  effectively  with  foreign  policy  him- 
self, nor  delegating  authority  to  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  anybody  else.  To  put  the 
point  as  gently  as  possible,  this  Is  becoming 
a  bit  of  a  mess. 

For  example,  in  his  latest  news  confer- 
ence. President  Reagan  made  two  points 
that  attracted  particular  attention: 

In  his  opening  prepared  statement,  he 
said  it  was  his  duty  to  define  and  defend  our 
broad  national  security  interests;  that  the 
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Congress  had  an  important  role  In  this  proc- 
ess; and  then.  In  a  clearly  calculated  shot  at 
the  Israelis,  he  added  that  "it  is  not  the 
business  of  other  nations  to  make  American 
foreign  policy." 

In  the  same  news  conference,  he  then  de- 
manded for  the  United  States  the  right  of 
Intervention  he  had  pointedly  rejected  for 
Israel.  "I  have  to  say  that  Saudi  Arabia  we 
will  not  permit  to  be  an  Iran  .  .  .  there's  no 
way  that  we  could  stand  by  and  see  that 
(country)  taken  over  by  anyone  that  would 
shut  off  that  oil .  . 

That  is  both  a  commitment  and  a  contra- 
diction, made  off-the-cuff  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress,  without  any 
evidence  of  a  clear  threat  to  the  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  without  any  Justification  for 
the  comparison  with  Iran  and  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  how  he  could  fail  to 
"permit"  an  internal  uprising  against  the 
ruling  monarchy  in  Saudi  Arabia  if  one 
should  occur. 

Another  example:  though  the  President 
was  quite  direct  in  telling  Israel  not  to  inter- 
fere directly  or  Indirectly  with  American 
foreign  policy,  he  was  apparently  quite  In- 
different to  the  central  questions  of  U.S.-IS- 
raell  relations  when  he  met  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin  in  Washington  last  month. 

After  seeing  the  President,  Mr.  Begin  met 
with  the  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Pell  of 
Rhode  Island  asked  him  what  had  been  said 
in  the  White  House  about  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Israeli  settlements  there.  The 
Prime  Minister  replied  that  this  topic  had 
not  been  discussed  between  them. 

Senator  John  Glenn  of  Ohio  said  he  must 
have  misunderstood  the  answer  to  Senator 
Pell's  question.  Mr.  Begin  assured  him  that 
he  lutd  not  misunderstood.  Senator  Glenn 
than  asked.  I  am  told,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  raised  the  question  of  using  U.S. 
weapons  In  the  Israeli  raids  on  the  nuclear 
facility  in  Iraq  and  on  the  P.L.O.  headquar- 
ters in  Beirut.  Had  any  understanding  been 
reached  about  what  were  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons?  Mr.  Begln's  answer  was 
that  the  President  had  not  talked  to  him 
about  these  matters  either. 

This  misconduct  of  policy  in  the  Biiddle 
East  is  becoming  not  only  a  problem  but  a 
bit  of  a  diplomatic  scandal.  The  Israelis  are 
sore  about  President  Reagan's  public 
rebuke.  The  Saudis  are  bewildered  by  the 
conflict  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate  over  the  delivery  of  the  AW  ACS  and 
other  military  equipment,  and  they  are  furi- 
ous at  Mr.  Reagan's  presumption  to  speak 
publicly  about  what  he  would  "permit"  to 
happen  in  their  country. 

Meanwhile,  even  the  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Senate  are  irritated  by  the  way  the 
whole  AW  ACS  deal  has  been  bungled.  First, 
it  was  sprung  on  them  without  adequate 
consultation,  which  allowed  time  for  the  op- 
position to  mobilize  50  senators  against  It. 
Then  Richard  Allen,  the  White  House  na- 
tional security  adviser,  was  assigned  the  Job 
of  repairing  the  damage. 

When  Mr.  Allen  talked  with  Senator 
Glenn  about  the  possibility  that  some  sena- 
tors might  help  arrange  a  compromise  with 
the  Saudis  for  Joint  control  of  the  AW  ACS. 
so  that  the  deal  could  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  Secretary  Halg  protested. 

According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  he 
was  reported  to  have  said  he  didn't  want 
"any  (ol>scenity)  senators  running  foreign 
policy."  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennes- 
see, the  majority  leader,  was  reported  to 
have  replied  that  he  didn't  want  "any  (ob- 
scenity) Secretary  of  State  nmning  the 
Senate." 
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So  for  the  time  being,  "squabble  and 
wobble"  Is  the  rule  of  the  day  not  only  on 
foreign  policy  but  also  on  defense  policy.  As 
a  down-payment  on  a  more  expensive  strate- 
gic security  system  later  on.  the  President 
has  asked,  as  a  compromise,  for  "only"  100 
MX  missiles  and  100  B-1  bombers;  the  cost 
for  this  "interim"  program  is  expected  to  be 
$180.3  billion. 

The  problem  is  not  that  Mr.  Reagan 
meant  to  avoid  raising  the  tough  questions 
with  Mr.  Begin,  or  infuriate  the  Saudis.  It  Is 
that  he  Is  giving  the  impression  that  he's  a 
nice  guy  who  doesn't  really  mean  anything, 
and  is  neither  In  charge,  nor  willing  to 
decide  who.  If  anyone,  should  be  In  charge.* 


UNPAID  TAXES  AND  LOANS 
COSTING  AMERICANS  MIL- 
LIONS DAILY 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OP  abkahsas 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle 
Sam's  sloppy  debt  collecting  has  al- 
lowed defaults  and  delinquencies  to 
reach  $25  billion.  In  interest  alone, 
this  is  costing  Americans  about  $10.3 
million  a  day. 

According  to  the  "Report  on 
Strengthening  Federal  Credit  Manage- 
ment" prepared  by  OMB.  most  delin- 
quent debt  involves  impaid  taxes  and 
loans  that  had  not  been  repaid  by 
small  businesses,  farmers,  students, 
foreign  countries,  and  others. 

A  breakdown  of  Federal  loans,  in  de- 
fault or  delinquent,  tells  quite  a  story: 
$2.2  billion  owed  to  the  Department  of 
Education  for  student  loans;  $1.3  bil- 
lion due  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, mostly  for  loans  to  farmers  and 
businesses;  $1.8  billion  in  delinquent 
loans  at  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; $1  billion  in  overdue  loans  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and  $2  billion-plus  in  de- 
linquencies owed  to  various  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—the Nation's  biggest  banker- 
were  subject  to  its  own  financial  regu- 
lations, the  Treasury  would  be  closed 
down. 

No  bank  or  savings  and  loan  could 
operate  as  sloppily  as  Uncle  Sam's 
bank  and  still  stay  afloat.  Federal  reg- 
ulations simply  would  not  allow  a  fi- 
nancial institution  to  hold  $25  billion 
in  delinquent  debt. 

Fortunately.  OMB  has  announced  a 
policy  to  crack  down  on  delinquent 
debts,  and  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced to  reduce  delinquent  debt  by 
giving  the  collection  activities  to  pri- 
vate credit  bureaus. 

Although  the  efforts  by  OMB  and 
others  to  crack  down  on  this  problem 
are  welcome.  Congress  needs  to  help 
by  passing  the  credit-budget  proposal 
Mr.  MiNETA  and  I  have  coauthored. 
We  now  have  over  200  cosponsors.  The 
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credit  budget  would  not  only  help 
reduce  the  overdue  debt  problem  by 
putting  discipline  in  our  system  but  it 
could  also  help  reduce  inflation  and 
interest  rates.  Clearly,  this  problem 
deserves  congressional  consideration.* 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  mSBRASKA 
IM  IHl  HODSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  I  read  editorials  in  the 
newspapers  that  service  my  congres- 
sional district  that  I  think  have  a  mes- 
sage that  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues.  Today  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion two  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
weeks  in  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 

The  first.  "Long  Session."  provides 
some  insight  into  the  congressional 
debate  on  the  President's  latest  series 
of  budget-cutting  proposals.  One  para- 
graph in  particular  deserves  highlight- 
ing: 

In  all  the  varied  reactions  to  the  Reagan 
calls  for  further  economies,  nowhere  have 
we  heard  any  reasoned  alternatives.  The 
only  Democratic  reaction  has  been  to  dig  In. 
to  refuse  to  consider  further  cuts  on  domes- 
tic programs. 

The  second  editorial.  "Charitable 
View"  also  contains  an  important  mes- 
sage. The  writer  refutes  concern  that 
Americans  may  reduce  their  contribu- 
tions to  charity  because  of  the  new  tax 
law. 

I  am  inserting  both  editorials  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  Sept.  27, 
1981] 

liOHG  SKSSIOH 

Now  the  going  gets  tough.  Reagan's  per- 
sonality won't  be  enough  to  carry  his 
newest  economic  proposals  tlirough  Con- 
gress. 

Initial  congressisonal  reaction  to  the 
president's  latest  budgetary  proposals  gives 
promise  of  much  pulling  and  hauling  on  in- 
dividual segments  of  the  recommendations. 

Reagan  is  seeking  an  additional  $13  billion 
in  spending  reductions  and  $3  billion  in 
added  tax  revenues,  all  aiming  toward  a  fed- 
eral fiscal  deficit  of  $43.1  billion  in  1982. 

PredlcUbly.  Congressional  Republicans 
are  making  supportive  sounds  for  Reagan's 
budget-cutting  efforts.  But  even  GOP  main- 
liners  like  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee  figure  there 
will  most  certainly  be  an  effort  in  Congress 
to  make  deeper  cuts  in  defense  spending. 

Equally  predictable  were  the  responses  of 
Congressional  Democrats,  who  scored  the 
president  for  meanness  of  spirit,  and 
charged  that  the  presidential  speech  repre- 
sented an  "admission  that  his  economic  pro- 
posals have  been  thus  far  an  abysmal  fail- 
ure." 

That  last  assertion  is  a  bit  strange,  since 
none  of  Reagan's  economic  proposals  so  far 
have  been  put  into  effect. 

In  all  the  varied  reactions  to  the  Reagan 
calls  for  further  economies,  nowhere  have 
we  heard  any  reasoned  alternatives.  The 
only  Democratic  reaction  has  been  to  dig  In, 
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to  refuse  to  consider  further  cuts  on  domes- 
tic programs. 

That  may  be  good  politics,  but  it's  poor 
planning.  And  it  Is  going  to  make  for  an  en- 
grossing session  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Sioux  City  Journal.  Sept.  4, 1981] 
Charitable  Vikw 

Charitable  organizations  have  been 
warned  that  the  Reagan  administration's 
big  tax  cuts  may  cost  them  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  lost  donations  by  reducing  the  incen- 
tive for  charitable  giving.  We  think  this 
wholly  cynical  view  of  charity  by  a  Wash- 
ington think  tank  underMtlmates  the  gener- 
osity of  Americans  and  misjudges  the  mo- 
tives for  giving. 

And  on  a  pragmatic  level,  we  would  hope 
that  Americans  who  voted  for  Reagan 
would  realize  that  failure  to  continue  their 
charitable  contributions  can  have  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  entire  Reagan  program. 
Americans  donated  $45  billion  last  year  to 
nonprofit  hospitals,  universities,  museums, 
cultural  activities,  and  anti-poverty  and  reli- 
gious groups.  The  Urban  Institute,  an  inde- 
pendent research  organization  in  Washing- 
ton, estimates  that  these  agencies  will  re- 
ceive $18  billion  less  under  the  new  tax  law 
in  the  next  four  years  than  they  would  have 
under  the  old. 

The  Institute  predicts  that  giving  will  de- 
cline because  new  law  reduces  the  maximum 
tax  rate  on  unearned  income  to  50  percent 
from  70  percent.  As  a  result,  the  rich  can 
keep  50  cents  of  the  dollars  they  were  giving 
to  ctuirlty.  Instead  of  only  30  cent»-^:harlty, 
in  effect,  will  cost  them  more. 

The  Urban  Institute's  view  may  be  overly 
pessimistic,  underestimating  the  tax  reduc- 
tion's effect  In  increasing  individual  income, 
thus  making  It  easier  to  support  charities. 
The  disincentive  for  the  rich  will  also  be 
offset  to  a  yet-undetermined  degree  by  new 
donations  from  millions  of  lower  Income 
persons,  who  are  permitted  for  the  first 
time  by  the  new  law  to  deduct  charitable 
gifts  from  their  Income  tax,  even  though 
they  do  not  itemize  their  deductions. 

The  Institute's  predictions,  moreover,  fall 
to  take  Into  account  the  sense  of  obligation 
ingrained  in  the  American  character.  The 
moral  commitment  to  improve  society  and 
provide  for  the  less  fortunate  has  made 
Americans  the  world's  most  generous 
people. 

But  if  the  Institute's  figures  are  even 
partly  correct,  nonprofit  Institutions  face  a 
decline  in  private  donations  at  the  same 
time  government  Is  reducing  its  social  serv- 
ices budgets.  Competing  for  fewer  dollars, 
charitable  organizations  will  be  under  great- 
er pressure  than  ever  before  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  what  they  do,  and  the 
efficiency  with  which  they  do  it.  And  this 
need  to  become  accountable  may  prove 
more  beneficial  than  harmful. 

Charitable  and  cultural  Institutions  that 
can  obtain  measurable  results  should  have 
first  call  on  public  donations.  Those  that 
cannot  demonstrate  their  worth  to  society 
should  expect  to  lower  their  ambitions— or 
go  out  of  business. 

Most  of  the  amenities  that  enrich  contem- 
porary life— the  arts,  higher  learning,  social 
services,  and  rehgion— are  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  private  gifts.  The  gifts,  in  turn, 
enrich  the  giver  culturally  or  spiritually. 
The  millions  of  Americans  who  participate 
in  this  mutually  beneficial  exchange  should 
not  be  deterred  by  a  tax  law  that  simply 
makes  us  all  more  affluent.* 
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TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  IS  VITAL 
TO  ECONOMY 


HON.  CLINT  ROBERTS 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVtS 

Monday,  October  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  pleased  with 
recent  House  action  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  304,  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act  of  1981.  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
a  compromise  measure  which  is  basi- 
cally identical  to  the  administration- 
endorsed  H.R.  131 1,  which  passed  the 
House  by  a  3-to-l  margin  on  July  28. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  131 1.  I  felt  the 
issue  of  tourism  promotion  and  the 
importance  of  tourism  to  our  Nation's 
economy  was  much  too  critical  to  fur- 
ther delay  the  Federal  Government's 
participation  In  the  marketing  process; 
and  I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
have  also  indicated  their  support  by 
adopting  the  conference  report. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  promo- 
tion of  tourism  deserves  a  more  promi- 
nent role  within  our  Government  be- 
cause of  the  huge  economic  dividends 
that  can  be  realized— in  jobs,  in  sales 
revenues,  and  in  reducing  our  balance- 
of-pasrments  deficit.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  tourism  industry  is  a  sig- 
nificant contributor  to  our  national 
economy. 

In  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
tourism  is  second  only  to  agriculture 
as  the  largest  revenue  producer  In  the 
State.  Tourism  is  the  third  largest 
retail  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  the  fourth  largest  export  indus- 
try. The  economic  potential  of  tourism 
is  virtually  unlimited,  and  I  believe 
this  was  the  time  to  make  the  commit- 
ment necessary  to  promote  this  vital 
industry. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  not 
done  our  part  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  international  tourism.  As 
that  industry  has  grown,  the  number 
of  foreign  travelers  to  the  United 
States  has  not  increased  proportion- 
ately. We  presently  enjoy  only  7.8  per- 
cent of  the  world's  tourists;  and  in 
1979  alone,  tourists  around  the  world 
spent  an  estimated  one-half  trillion 
dollars.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
economic  advantages  of  increasing  the 
percentage  of  tourists  which  visit  the 
United  States. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  serious 
decisions  concerning  our  Nation's 
economy,  I  believe  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests to  become  more  aggressively  in- 
volved in  promoting  the  United  States 
as  a  travel  destination  for  foreign  visi- 
tors. 

I  am  grateful  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  agreed  that  the  time  had 
come  to  enact  a  comprehensive  nation- 
al tourism  policy  and  to  accept  the 
Federal  role  as  the  catalyst  for  coordi- 
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natlng  a  national  tourism  promotion 
effort.  The  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  of  I98I  is  the  realistic  vehicle  for 
attaining  the  benefits  to  our  national 
economy  that  travel  and  tourism 
offer.* 


THE  LIPO  RECAPTURE  SHOULD 
BE  REPEALED 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS     ' 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4678,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  repeal  LIFO  recapture  in  the 
case  of  certain  corporate  liquidations. 

The  LIFO  recapture  provision  was 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
by  section  403(b)  of  the  1980  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  and  will  become  effec- 
tive next  year.  It  will  in  effect  create 
double  taxation  of  inventory  profits 
caused  by  inflation  for  taxpayers 
using  the  LIFO  inventory  method 
when  their  businesses  are  sold  or  liqui- 
dated. Prior  law  would  tax  such  profits 
only  once. 

The  LIFO  inventory  method  is  an 
acceptable  method  of  accounting  for 
inventories.  Many  regard  it  as  the  pre- 
ferred method  for  measuring  business 
income  because  it  matches  current 
costs  with  current  revenues.  When  a 
corporation  sells  its  assets  and  liqui- 
dates, or  merely  distributes  its  assets 
to  the  shareholders  in  liquidation,  the 
provision  would  tax  the  inflation-in- 
duced gain  inherent  in  its  LIFO  inven- 
tory. This  would  be  a  tax  in  addition 
to  the  tax  at  the  shareholder  level. 
The  provision  therefore  runs  counter 
to  the  policy  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  adopted  in  1954  that  gain  on  liq- 
uidation of  a  corporation  should  be 
taxed  only  once. 

Even  though  there  would  be  no  tax 
under  the  provision  tf  there  were  no 
inflation,  the  provision  fails  to  grand- 
father the  inflationary  gain  arising 
before  its  effective  date.  It  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  other  inventory 
methods;  it  singles  out  LIFO  since  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  inflationary  gain 
inherent  in  the  other  assets  of  the  cor- 
porate business. 

The  provision  was  adopted  by  a 
Senate  floor  amendment  and  to  this 
date,  it  has  not  been  considered  by 
either  congressional  tax  committee. 
No  public  hearings  have  been  held  on 
it.  It  was  accepted  at  the  conference 
on  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act,  but 
with  a  deferred  effective  date,  January 
1,  1982,  to  allow  time  for  consideration 
on  its  merits  by  the  tax  committees. 

If  this  provision  becomes  effective, 
its  principal  adverse  impact  will  be  on 
small,  closely  held  businesses.  The 
mere  threat  that  it  will  become  effec- 
tive in  1982  is  already  causing  many 
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small  businesses  to  consider  accelerat- 
ing their  plans  to  sell  out.  Once  effec- 
tive, the  provision  will  encourage  small 
businesses  to  be  acquired  by  large 
businesses  in  tax-free  transactions 
since  the  provision  does  not  apply  to 
these  tax-free  transactions.  Large  cor- 
porations which  continue  indefinitely 
and  are  not  liquidated  are  unaffected 
by  the  provision.  If  this  trend  contin- 
ues, it  will  result  in  further  concentra- 
tion of  small  businesses  into  larger 
ones,  and  a  decreased  significance  of 
closely  held  businesses  in  our  econom- 
ic system. 

The  provision  should  be  repealed. 
Action  must  be  taken  on  this  matter 
before  the  end  of  this  year  before  the 
provision  becomes  effective.  Other- 
wise, taxpayers  and  particularly  small, 
closely  held  businesses  wlU  face  double 
taxation  of  inflation-induced  invento- 
ry profits  beginning  in  1982.« 


ANDERSON  COMMENTS  ON  ICC 
CHAIRMAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATITES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  spate  of 
written  and  oral  discussion,  critical  of 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Reese  Taylor. 

WhUe  we  should  all  welcome  the 
spirited  analysis  of  public  policy,  there 
has  been  little  of  this  in  the  diatribes 
attacking  Chairman  Taylor.  And  for 
good  reason.  There  has  been  little 
public  policy  made  during  his  brief 
tenure  to  date. 

It  has  been  feared,  apparently,  that 
Chairman  Taylor  would  singlehanded- 
ly  "turn  the  clock  back"  and  return 
the  ICC  to  the  days  of  rigid  regula- 
tion. This,  some  imagine,  is  the  man- 
date with  which  he  took  office.  But, 
frankly,  I  cannot  imagine  President 
Reagan  appointing  someone  with  such 
a  mandate.  Whatever  any  of  us  may 
think  about  this  administration's  over- 
all goals  and  policies,  surely  we  must 
all  agree  that  this  is  an  administration 
that  is  dedicated  to  the  reduction  of 
economic  regulation.  Would  such  an 
administration  want  to  have  as  Chair- 
man of  the  ICC  an  avowed  regulator? 
I  suspect  not.  And  should  an  individ- 
ual, once  installed  in  office,  demon- 
strate himself  to  be  possessed  of  such 
atavistic  leanings.  I  further  suspect 
that  the  administration  would  work 
for  his  removal. 

Has  Chairman  Taylor  demonstrated 
any  such  predilection?  I  think  not.  In 
his  first  major  appearance  as  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Taylor  held  up  a  copy  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980— legislation 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
367  to  13— and  called  it  his  bible.  In  so 
doing,  he  acquitted  himself  of  being 
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the  avid  regulator  that  some  have  ac- 
cused. 

To  be  siu-e,  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
was  not  a  total  deregulation  bill. 
Rather,  it  was  designed  to  achieve  the 
regulatory  reform  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry, and  in  so  doing,  to  increase 
competition,  thereby  facilitating  effi- 
cient, effective  motor  carrier  service. 

Nothing  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
authorizes  or  justifies  first,  the  failure 
to  implement  an  effective  motor  carri- 
er enforcement  program:  second,  the 
lack  of  any  meaningful  examination  of 
tariffs;  third,  overly  broad  grants  of 
operating  authority;  fourth,  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  reduce  the  Commission's 
budget  to  a  point  where  all  meaning- 
ful programs  would  have  to  be  either 
curtailed  or  eliminated;  fifth,  an  inef- 
fective examination  of  an  applicant's 
fitness  and  safety  record;  or  sixth,  the 
issuance  of  a  motor  carrier  certificate 
without  a  proper  insurance  filing. 

I  have  said  on  previous  occasions 
that  I  believe  the  Commission  needs  to 
step  up  its  enforcement  activities,  and 
have  worked  to  make  sure  that  its 
budget  is  adequate  to  meet  this  need. 

In  addition,  I  agree  with  the  Chair- 
man that  the  granting  of  every  appli- 
cation filed,  without  a  case-by-case 
evaluation  of  the  evidence  presented, 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  congression- 
ally  prescribed  entry  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 

So.  what  has  the  new  Chairman 
done  to  stoke  the  fears  of  those  who 
choose  to  believe  he  will  return  us  to 
the  days  when  our  land-based  trans- 
portation industry  was  awash  in  regu- 
lation; regulations  which  were  reduced 
under  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
Democratic  administration? 

I  do  not  know.  But  let  me  say  this: 
The  Sut>committee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation has  been  charged  with  the 
annual  oversight  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
and  Household  Goods  Transportation 
Acts  of  1980.  That  is  an  obligation  we 
will  faithfully  execute. 

I  supported  the  enactment  of  these 
laws.  And  I  stand  by  them,  and  wUl 
continue  to  stand  by  them.  To  date,  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  indicating  that 
anytlung  otherwise  can  justifiably  be 
said  about  Reese  Taylor.  I  do,  of 
course,  reserve  the  right  to  criticize 
the  Chairman,  should  such  criticism 
become  warranted.  To  date,  it  has  not. 
And  just  as  I  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to 
hesitate  In  coming  to  his  defense 
today.  I  will  not  hesitate  should  I  see 
the  Commission  taking  our  transporta- 
tion industry  down  the  wrong  overly 
regulated  road,  tomorrow.* 


J 
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CLYDE  PANGBORN'S  HISTORIC 
PUGHT 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

OP  WASHIHOTOR 
ni  THX  HOUSS  OP  RSFRXSKHTATIVES 


Monday,  October  5, 1S81 
•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  had  the  honor  of  participating 
in  a  special  ceremony  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  honoring  Clyde  Pang- 
bom,  a  Washlngtonian  who  accom- 
plished the  first,  nonstop.  trans-Pacif- 
ic flight.  Excerpts  from  that  ceremony 
follow: 

A  represenUtlve  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administnitlon.  Aasociate  Administrator  for 
Policy  and  International  Aviation,  Donald 
R.  Segner,  was  present  at  the  ceremony.  Mr. 
Segner  remarked,  "A  famous  boas  of  mine, 
Robert  Gross,  always  challenged  us  to  look 
beyond  the  horizon'  and  see  that  the  skies 
are  unlimited."  Mr.  Pangbom  had  the  fore- 
sight to  do  this,  and  it  is  remarkable  what 
he,  as  an  Individual  achieved  for  the  expan- 
sion of  aviation.  He  continually  looked 
above  and  beyond  the  horizon.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  be  here  today  to  com- 
memorate the  historic  anniversary  of  Clyde 
Pangbom's  flight." 

Nowadays  with  Concordes  and  Boeing 
747's  the  norm.  It's  hard  to  remember  what 
aviation  was  like  Just  50  or  60  years  ago. 
Back  then  rocket  ships  were  part  of  science 
fiction,  super  savers  were  thrifty  housewives 
and  air  traffic  controllers  were  the  farmers 
who  allowed  planes  to  land  on  their  back 
forty. 

Fifty  years  ago  today,  one  of  our  native 
sons  earned  a  place  for  himself  and  Wash- 
ington State  In  the  history  books  of  the 
world.  It  must  have  been  a  large  dose  of 
frontier  spirit  that  prompted  Clyde  Pang- 
bom to  make  his  now  famous  flight  across 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Today,  we  are  here  to  re- 
member that  history-making  event. 

F^mgbom,  or  Pang  as  his  friends  called 
him.  and  a  partner,  Hugh  Hemdon,  made 
the  first,  non-stop,  trans-Pacific  flight. 
Their  famous  oceanic  crossing  began  in  Sa- 
blshiro  Beach.  Japan  and  ended  4,558  miles, 
41  hours  and  13  minutes  later  in  Wenat- 
chee,  Washington. 

The  two  pilots  were  flying  a  small,  red, 
single-engine  plane  which  carried  neither 
radio,  life  raft  nor  oxygen.  Instead,  "Miss 
Veedol"  was  loaded  with  914  gallons  of  gaso- 
line and  45  gallons  of  oil,  fried  chicken, 
sandwiches  and  tea.  Shortly  after  take-off. 
Pang  Jettisoned  the  landing  gear  to  lessen 
the  drag. 

The  course  he  plotted  took  them  from  Sa- 
blshlro  up  past  the  Kurile  Islands,  over  the 
North  Pacific,  along  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  landfall  at  Van- 
couver Island  off  the  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. As  the  "Bliss  Veedol"  climbed 
higher,  the  sun  went  down  and  the  lilgh  al- 
titude air  grew  painfully  cold.  Their  can- 
teens clogged  and  tea  froze.  A  thin  layer  of 
Ice  formed  on  the  wings  threatening  to  drag 
the  plane  out  of  the  sky.  At  one  point.  Pang 
braved  a  110  mile  per  hour,  subzero  wind  at 
17,000  feet  to  walk  out  on  the  wing  and 
remove  part  of  the  landing  gear  which  was 
still  dangling  from  the  plane. 

On  a  cold  field  in  Wenatchee,  a  small 
group  of  relatives  and  friends  anxiously 
waited  for  hours  for  some  sign  of  the  "Miss 
Veedol".  An  intrepid  reporter  for  the  Wen- 
atchee World,  Carl  Cleveland,  had  comman- 
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deered  the  UtUe  airport's  only  phone  and 
was  ready  to  report  news  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful trans-Pacific  crossinc. 

At  approximately  7:14  ajn.  on  October  5, 
1931,  the  "Miss  Veedol"  roared  over  the 
bluffs  east  of  Wenatchee  and  was  brought 
Into  a  successful  "beUy  landing"-  Who 
among  the  group  assembled  that  day  would 
have  dreamed  that  50  years  later  a  space 
shuttle  would  land  on  another  spot  in  the 
West,  this  time  after  circling  an  entire 
planet. 

It  was  the  dashimt  daredevils  of  the  early 
1900'8  Barnstormer  Era  who  prompted  evo- 
lution of  a  technology  which  has  revolution- 
ized this  country.  In  addition  to  his  success- 
ful trans-Pacific  crossing.  Pang  barnstormed 
continually  for  eleven  years  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  carrying  with  him  150.000  pas- 
sengers. 

In  this  way.  Pang  brought  a  glimpse  of 
the  future  to  people  in  small  and  large 
towns  across  the  country.  And,  today,  air 
transporUtion  is  American  society's  most 
vital  communications  mechanism. 

This  ceremony  is  an  opportunity  to  re- 
member an  important  part  of  our  history 
and  honor  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
that  history.* 


LEARNING  PROM  THE  MEDFLY 
CRISIS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALXrORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEMTATIVSS 

Monday.  October  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operations.  Research,  and  Porelgn  Ag- 
riculture, which  I  chair,  held  a  hearing 
on  the  recent  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
outbreak.  We  called  upon  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  States  of  Florida  and  California, 
and  a  number  of  representatives  from 
the  farm  sector.  Much  of  the  testimo- 
ny centered  around  whether  the  vari- 
ous elements  involved  in  the  Medfly 
eradication  efforts  were  following  the 
best  scientific  procedures  in  the  deci- 
sions being  made.  The  decision  of 
whether  to  spray  baited  pesticide  from 
the  air  or  continue  ground-based  oper- 
ations; questions  surrounding  the  pos- 
sible release  of  fertile  flies  by  mistake; 
questions  about  rapid  identification  of 
the  pests  and  notification  of  other 
States;  and  other  scientific  and  techni- 
cal questions  proved  the  most  diffi- 
cult. 

I  am  led  to  conclude  that  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  encoun- 
tered in  our  Medfly  problem  were  due 
to  a  lack  of  information.  The  public 
outcry  was  fueled  by  misinformation 
or  incomplete  information  about  the 
pest  control  strategies  being  used.  The 
field  operations  encountered  situa- 
tions that  conflicted  with  the  scientif- 
ic knowledge  about  the  Medfly.  And 
the  people  charged  with  making  criti- 
cal decisions  about  the  pest  control 
strategies  had  these  information  prob- 
lems multiplied  at  their  levels. 
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I  do  not  blame  any  one  element  of 
this  eradication  effort.  I  would  Just 
like  to  make  the  point  that  there  were 
some  obvious  problems  with  the  way 
that  the  program  was  carried  out. 
Emergency  situations  such  as  the 
Medfly  outbreak  test  the  scientific,  po- 
litical, and  social  bases  of  our  society. 
It  is  apparent  that  we  have  much  to 
do  and  much  to  learn  from  this  latest 
situation,  as  the  following  editorial 
from  Environment  points  out: 
EDrrouAL 

The  discovery  of  two  Mediterrean  fruit 
files  in  a  citrus  tree  in  a  San  Jose.  Califor- 
nia, backyard  on  June  5,  1980.  eventually 
triggered  one  of  the  biggest  environmental 
news  stories  of  the  year.  The  med-fly,  con- 
sidered one  of  agriculture's  most  devastat- 
ing pests,  caused  great  concern  in  the  na- 
tion's top  agricultural  state.  Ironically  for 
such  a  serious  pest.  It  took  almost  two  weeks 
to  get  a  positive  identification  because  of 
the  casual  way  in  which  the  matter  was 
handled.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  mistakes  that  has  plagued  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  pest.  The  general  public,  as 
Is  the  case  with  most  envlrormiental  issues, 
has  been  fooled  into  thinking  that  the  pest 
control  managers  and  scientists  Imow  all  the 
facts. 

The  med-fly  story  Is  simply  a  case  of 
making  decisions  with  inadequate  knowl- 
edge. It  is  symptomatic  of  a  much  larger 
problem— the  need  lor  funding  of  the  bio- 
logical and  ecological  research  necessary  to 
solve  this  and  other  environmental  prob- 
lems. To  further  complicate  matters  there 
was  little  wholistic  perspective  on  the  part 
of  the  decisionmakers.  Detailed  plans  to 
study  or  even  monitor  the  effects  of  the 
chosen  management  strategy  on  other  parts 
of  the  system  were  lacking.  For  example, 
the  full  effects  of  the  aerially  applied  mala- 
thion  bait  sprays  on  humans,  honeybees, 
and  other  beneficial  Insects  is  still  not 
known. 

People  have  been  lulled  into  thinking  that 
many  of  our  environmental  problems  have 
been  solved  during  the  19708.  There  have 
been  advances,  but  the  basic  problems  of  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  toxic  chemicals, 
nuclear  power,  and  so  on  are  still  with  us. 
Under  the  Reagan  Administration  there  will 
be  less  funding  for  environmental  research 
and  regulatory  agencies  will  be  downgraded. 
Environmental  Issues  such  as  the  med-fly 
problem  will  continue  to  be  handled  on  a 
crisis  basis. 

Many  biological,  ecological,  and  political 
lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  med-fly 
eradication  project.  When  one  considers 
that  over  $100  million  has  already  been 
spent  on  eradicating  the  med-fly,  it  is  clear 
that  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  allotted  to  research  in  this  area  would 
have  been  money  well  spent.  There  are  still 
many  unknowns  regarding  the  biology  of 
the  med-fly.  It  is  not  known  If  aerial  appli- 
cation or  ground  application  of  malathion  is 
more  effective,  or  how  effective  the  soil 
treatment  with  insecticides  is,  or  the  best 
method  for  monitoring  adult  fly  popula- 
tions (the  traps  currently  used  attract  less 
than  one  out  of  a  hundred  flies).  There  Is 
doubt  as  to  the  safety  and  environmental 
impact  of  malathion.  These  aspects  of  the 
problem  will  never  become  known  unless 
someone  investigates  them. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  use  of 
sterile  flies  as  part  of  an  eradication  pro- 
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gram.  For  control  this  technique  may  be 
useful,  but  for  eradication  it  is  questionable. 

The  embargo  on  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
been  only  partially  successful  as  people 
have  continued  to  move  potentially  Infested 
fruit  out  of  quarantined  zones— perhaps  due 
to  lack  of  confidence  in  their  government. 
And  agribusiness  has  used  the  med-fly  Issue 
to  discredit  the  governor  of  California.  This 
is  pure  politics  since  the  governor  and  agri- 
business have  been  battling  for  years.  Un- 
fortunately, politics  is  a  part  of  every  envi- 
ronmental problem.  But  the  charge  and 
countercharges  only  confuse  and  mislead 
the  public. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  med-fly  Is  that  we  are  still  operat- 
ing in  a  luiowledge  vacuum  when  dealing 
with  most  resource  management  and  envi- 
ronmental Issues.  To  solve  these  problems 
research  funding  must  be  Increased  and  the 
role  of  politicians  in  biological  and  ecologi- 
cal Issues  minimized.- Donald  Dahlsten.* 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  AUTO 
APTERMARKET  COMPETITION 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

op  1»EW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  compro- 
mise bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  re- 
sponsive to  numerous  conversations  I 
have  had  with  Memljers  regarding  my 
introducing  a  possible  compromise  in 
language  to  H.R.  2310  which  deals 
with  the  warranties  contained  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  This  compromise  meas- 
ure would  establish  a  12  month/12.000 
mile  production  and  performance  war- 
ranty instead  of  eliminating  them  to- 
taUy.  as  does  H.R.  2310.  While  it  must 
be  recognized  that  a  mandated  war- 
ranty of  any  duration  creates  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  marketplace,  nevertheless 
this  compromise  effectively  minimizes 
any  such  disruption  and  preserves  con- 
simier  freedom  of  choice  by  establish- 
ing a  mandated  warranty  that  closely 
conforms  to  the  voluntary  commercial 
warranty  now  offered  by  the  vehicle 
Quinufacturer.  I  believe  this  is  an  emi- 
nently fair  compromise  that  addresses 
the  anticonsumer  and  anticompetitive 
issues  created  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
warranties. 

In  1977  Congress  recognized  the  per- 
formance warranty  as  anticonsumer 
and  monopolistic  and  reduced  that 
warranty  to  2  years  or  24.000  miles 
with  very  limited  exceptions.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  ignored  the  mandate  from 
Congress  of  1977  and  has  rolled  back 
the  law  to  pre-1977  through  contorted 
interpretations  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  EPA  has,  in  effect,  expanded 
the  1977  warranty  to  include  a  whole 
laundry  list  of  parts  subject  to  a  5-year 
or  50.000-mile  warranty.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  EPA  regulations  state 
that  other  components  that  need  to  be 
adjusted,  repaired,  or  replaced  to 
enable    the   primary    components    to 
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function  properly  must  also  be  includ- 
ed in  the  warranty. 

Congress  had  as  its  intention  to 
allow  the  independent  automotive  in- 
dustry the  opportimlty  to  continue  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace  to  service 
the  Nation's  vehicles.  The  1977 
amendments  additionally  preserved 
for  the  consiuner  his  freedom  of 
choice  to  select  parts  and  services  un- 
fettered by  unnecessary  and  imauthor- 
ized  Federal  fiat.  Ea>A,  through  its  ac- 
tions, has  forced  the  situation  back- 
ward so  that  a  consimier  purchasing  a 
1981  or  1982  vehicle  is  virtually  forced 
to  return  his  car  to  the  franchise 
dealer  for  all  parts  and  all  service  for 
the  unreasonably  long  period  of  5 
years  or  50.000  miles  for  fear  of  void- 
ing his  warranty. 

EPA  is  selling  this  5/50  warranty  by 
misleading  the  vehicle  owner  into  be- 
lieving that  he  is  getting  something 
for  nothing,  thus  removing  any  incen- 
tive to  treat  the  vehicle  with  due  care. 
In  fact  this  can  result  in  a  number  of 
premature  failures  and  actually  dirtier 
air  rather  than  cleaner  air.  All  of  the 
detrimental  effects  of  the  warranty  on 
the  independent  aftennarket  are  in- 
curred when  the  warranty  document  is 
placed  in  the  glove  compartment,  but 
under  the  EPA  regulations  that  war- 
ranty is  more  illusory  than  real  in  its 
actual  benefits  to  the  vehicle  owner. 

The  compromise  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  the  end  result  of  months 
of  work  by  my  staff  and  a  number  of 
automotive   aftermarket   associations, 
the   largest   of   which   is   ASIA,   the 
Automotive  Service  Industry  Associa- 
tion, and  the  concepts  of  which  were 
supported  before  Mr.  Waxman's  sub- 
committee   in    recent    testimony    by 
other       aftermarket       organizations. 
Those  organizations  are:  the  Automo- 
tive Parts  Rebuilders  Association,  the 
Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association.    Automotive    Warehouse 
Distributors  Association,  the  Automo- 
tive Parts  and  Accessories  Association, 
the  Automotive  Service  Council,  the 
Independent  Automotive  Service  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Automotive  Legislative 
Council    of    America.    All    of    these 
groups  supported  the  concept  of  this 
compromise  bill  to  eliminate  the  ef- 
forts of  EPA  to  ignore  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  rewTite  the  law  as  it  chooses. 
This  compromise  bill  will  be  dealt 
with   first   by   the  Sutwommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Waxman 
of  California.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  this  compromise  leg- 
islation will  be  reported  out  favorably 
from  that  subcommittee.  Such  action 
will  allow  the  independent  automotive 
aftermarket  to  continue  to  complete  in 
the  open  marketplace  to  service  the 
vehicles  of  this  Nation,  instead  of  per- 
mitting a  Pederjd  agency  to  mandate  a 
monopoly  in  parts  and  service  to  the 
vehicle      manufacturer's      franchised 
dealers.  It  also  would  restore  the  con- 
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sumers'  rights  regarding  the  servicing 
of  their  vehicles. 

For  over  50  years  the  independent 
automotive  aftermarket  industry  has 
performed  75  to  80  percent  of  the  serv- 
ice work  in  this  country  by  reason  of 
free  consumer  choice  and  not  by  Fed- 
eral law.  Should  EPA  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  circumvent  the  clear  con- 
gressional intent  to  avoid  a  monopolis- 
tic situation  in  the  aftermarket,  as 
they  apparently  have  been  able  to  do 
through  twisted  interpretations  of  cur- 
rent law.  the  industry  wQl  not  be  able 
to  compete  and  the  consumer  will  ulti- 
mately suffer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  compromise  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  to  aUow  the  small 
businessman  operating  an  independ- 
ent facility  to  continue  to  service  the 
cars  of  the  Nation  rather  than  be  put 
out  of  business  through  bureaucratic 
demands  that  are  contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  text  of  compromise  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4M1 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
mote competitiveness  in  the  motor  vehicle 
aftermarket  and  to  preserve  consumer 
freedom  of  choice  to  select  parts  and  serv- 
ice of  the  consumer's  own  choosing,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AMmsifEllTS  TO  THX  CLKAlf  AIB  ACT 

Sectioh  1.  (a)  Production  Warranty  and 
Parts  Certification.  (1)  Section  207(aKl)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(A)  de- 
signed, buUt,  and  equipped"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  such  paragraph  (I) 
and  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"equipped  with  emission  control  compo- 
nenU  (as  defined  in  Section  207(bH2)  de- 
signed to  enaMe  such  vehicle  or  engine  to 
conform  at  the  time  of  sale  with  applicable 
regulations  under  Section  202  for  the  first 
12  months  or  the  first  12,000  miles,  which- 
ever first  occurs." 

(2)  Section  207(aK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  it  out  in  its  entirety. 

(3)  Section  207(aK3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  it  as  Section  207(aK2) 
and  by  striking  the  words  "or  primary"  in 
the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  model 
years  beginning  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  PotPORMAMCE  WARKAirrY.— <  1)  Section 
207(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "device  or  system"  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  "components." 

(2)  Section  207(bK2KB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  it  falls  to  conform  with  regulations 
under  Section  202  for  a  period  of  use  of  the 
first  12  months  or  the  first  12,000  miles 
whichever  first  occurs,  and" 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  Section  207(b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No 
such  warranty  shall  be  invalid"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph (2)  and  by  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  the  warranty  under  this 
subsection,  the  term  emission  control  com- 
ponent shall  mean  only  a  catalytic  convert- 
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er,  thermal  reactor,  or  other  component  In- 
stalled on  or  In  a  vehicle  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  reducing  vehicle  emissions.  Such 
term  shall  not  include  vehicle  componente 
which  were  in  general  use  prior  to  model 
year  1968." 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  model 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  IHSTROCTIOHS.— (1)  Section  207(cK3KA) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  striking  out  "and  such  instructions  shall 
correspond  to  regulations  which  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate."  and  in  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  out  "which  has 
been  certified  as  provided  in  subsection 
(aK2)  of  this  section." 

(2)  Subsection  (B)  of  such  Section 
207(cK3)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ": 
except  that  the  prohibition"  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  model 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  State  Stahdards  Respktiiio  Parts.— 
(1)  Section  209<b)<l)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "insofar  as  numerical  emission 
levels  are  concerned,"  after  "waive  applica- 
tion of  this  section". 

(2)  Section  209(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  accompany- 
ing enforcement"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  new  motor  vehicle  certification 
and  other  new  motor  vehicle  test." 

(3)  Section  209(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  it  in  its  entirety. 

(e)  CXahiticatioh  op  Tamphuhg  Phovi- 

SIOM.— 

(1)  Section  203(aK3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3KA)  for  any  person  to  remove  or 
render  inoperative  any  part  or  component 
placed  on  or  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  ve- 
hicle engine  for  the  sole  purpose  of  control- 
ling emissions  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  title  prior  to  its  Mle  and  de- 
livery to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  ^r  for  any 
manufacturer  or  dealer  knowingly  to 
remove  or  render  inoperative  any  such  part 
or  component  after  such  sale  and  delivery 
to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  except  as  may  be 
temporarily  necessary  in  connection  with 
routine  maintenance;  or" 

(2)  Section  203(aX3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3Kb)  for  any  person  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  repairing,  servicing,  selling,  leasing 
or  trading  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
engines,  or  who  operates  a  fleet  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, knowingly  to  remove  or  render  inop- 
erative any  part  or  component  placed  on  or 
in  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  controlling  emissions 
in  compliance  with  regulations  under  this 
title  following  its  sale  and  delivery  to  the  ul- 
timate purchaser,  except  as  may  be  tempo- 
rarily necessary  in  connection  with  routine 
maintenance;  or." 

(3)  Section  203(aK4)(C)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (C)(3)  of  Section  207  of  this 
Title"  at  the  beginning  thereof. 

(f)  New  Motor  Vehicu;  Emission  Stahd- 
ards IN  Nonattainment  Areas.— Section  177 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(which  shall  not  include  any  provision 
similar  to  Sections  207  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
Act)"  before  "relating  to  control  of  emis- 
sions. .  .  ." 

Sec.  2.  GKifERAi.  Effective  Date.— Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  Section 
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1  of  this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  Sec- 
tion 1  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.* 
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THE  AMERICAN  DREAM  IS  BE- 
COMING A  NATIONAL  NIGHT- 
MARE. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IK  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVKS 

Monday,  October  5.  19il 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  dire  straits  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry has  been  in  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  that  It  is  now  in  its  most  se- 
rious depression  since  World  War  II. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  help  revive 
this  important  and  vital  industry. 
There  people  are  good  deserving  citi- 
zens, and  have  always  contributed  to 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  our  coun- 
try. Through  the  years  this  industry 
has  perhaps  been  used  as  a  tool  to 
help  regulate  the  economy,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy.  I  have  always  found  home- 
builders  willing  to  carry  their  share  of 
biu-dens,  but  I  think  they  have  gone  as 
far  as  they  can  or  should. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
short  recent  publication  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Home  Builders, 
which  explains  the  plight  of  this  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  certain  recommenda- 
tions that  could  alleviate  the  problem, 
to  some  extent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
these  aspirations  are  justifiable,  and  I 
can  support  them.  I  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  this  objective  account,  which  I 
ask  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  American  Dream  Is  Becoming  a 

National  Nightmare 
yodr  constituents  need  your  help 
The   current   housing   depression   is   the 
longest  and  most  severe  since  World  War  II. 
High  Interest  rates  have  proven  to  be  the 
most  perverse  form  of  credit  allocation  ever 
devised  against  small  business  and  potential 
home  owners. 

The  chart  at  left  illustrates  just  one  indi- 
cator of  the  depth  of  the  housing  depression 
these  interest  rates  have  caused.  Since  1979. 
the  difference  between  new  homes  built  and 
the  number  needed  has  reached  nearly  two 
million  units. 

And  Instead  of  threatening  to  worsen  this 
situation,  America's  governmental  policies 
should  be  geared  towards  turning  it  around. 
Because  if  housing  can  be  made  healthy 
once  again,  so  can  much  of  the  rest  of  our 
economy. 

But  recent  proposals  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  reduce  federal  credit  guar- 
antees could  lead  to  the  demise  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's,  the  Feder- 
al Housing  Administration's  and  the  Veter- 
ans Administration's  housing  programs.  All 
are  crucial  to  the  first  time  home  buyer  and 
the  ability  of  millions  of  Americans  to  pur- 
chase a  home. 
The  bottom  line  is  this. 


The  housing  industry  has  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  lU  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice. We've  supported  all  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  cuts.  Including  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  however,  we've  been  asked  to  give  up 
a  non-subsidy  program.  A  program  that  has 
made  money  for  the  taxpayer  every  year  of 
Its  existence. 

Our  industry  is  already  on  the  rocks.  We 
cannot  allow  it  to  die. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

First,  reduce  the  federal  deficit  and  feder- 
al demands  for  new  credit  to  help  convince 
the  financial  industry  that  we  are  serious 
about  bringing  inflation  down.  A  direct  con- 
sequence will  be  lower  interest  rates. 

Cut  the  budget— including  defense  pro- 
grams. Housing  programs  have  already  been 
slashed  by  30  percent. 

If  necessary  to  hold  the  FY  '82  deficit  to 
$42.5  billion,  delay  individual  Ux  cuts.  This, 
by  itself,  could  save  billions  of  dollars. 

Second,  pass  H.R.  3614  and  S.  1348  or  S. 
1656,  which  would  make  Revenue  Bonds  for 
housing  a  workable  program  as  the  96th 
Congress  intended. 

The  problem  is  that  regulations  published 
by  the  Administration  for  single  family 
housing  are  unworkable.  In  effect,  the 
action  of  Congress  has  been  administrative- 
ly vetoed.  Moreover,  the  Administration  still 
has  not  proposed  regulations  for  multi- 
family  housing,  leaving  that  program  in 
limbo  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Third,  pass  S.  1678,  which  would  allow 
pensions  to  Invest  in  mortgages.  Today,  pen- 
sion funds  can  be  used  to  finance  all  manner 
of  exotic  projects— but  not  housing  for 
people. 

And  fourth,  oppose  the  Administration's 
credit  guarantee  restrictions  that  would  kill 
FHA,  PmHA,  and  VA.  Such  a  policy  could 
well  make  it  impossible  for  first-time  home 
buyers  and  veterans  without  hefty  cash  re- 
serves to  purchase  a  home.  It  will  also  elimi- 
nate the  fixed-term,  30-year  mortgage, 
relied  upon  by  most  Americans  for  home  fi- 
nancing. 

WE  FACE  A  crisis 

Skyrocketing  Interest  rates  have  ravaged 
much  of  our  national  economy.  They  are 
devasUtlng  the  housing  industry,  creating 
untold  hardships  nationwide. 

High  interest  rates  have  dashed  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
want  to  own  their  own  home.  Now,  that's  a 
financial  Impossibility  for  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  working  families  throughout  the 
United  SUtes. 

Truly,  what  once  was  the  American 
dream— homeownership— has  become  an  im- 
possibility. A  national  nightmare. 

It  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  are  forced  out  of  work.  Your  con- 
stituents—carpenters, plumbers,  electri- 
cians, concrete  workers,  real  estate  sales 
people  and  untold  others— are  losing  their 
jobs. 

The  "housing  Industry"  Isn't  big  business. 
It's  mostly  small  businessmen  and  women 
whose  livelihood  is  rapidly  drying  up. 

The  housing  industry,  too,  is  all  of  the 
people  and  products  It  takes  to  create  a 
hoihe.  To  find  the  money.  To  process  the 
sale.  To  furnish  the  home. 

As  Interest  rates  bring  a  halt  to  the 
sounds  of  hammers  and  saws,  so  do  they 
stop,  or  seriously  curtail,  those  business  ac- 
tivities across  the  economy  that  depend 
upon  housing  for  survival. 

In  fact,  we  estimate  that  unless  something 
is  done  to  bring  interest  rates  down— and 
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fast— every  Congressional  district  in  Amer- 
ica will  see  at  least  5,000  households  unem- 
ployed by  Christmas  l>ecause  of  the  con- 
struction crisis.  Five  thousand  families  in 
each  Congressional  district  losing  an 
Income. 

We  want  to  prevent  that  catastrophe. 

But  we  must  have  your  help. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Mandate  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
review  its  policies. 

Provide  Congressional  oversight  by  allow- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  Congress  to  veto  Fed 
actions. 

Allow  the  money  supply  to  move  to  upper 
Fed  targets. 

Disallow  lines  of  credit  for  non-productive 
takeovers  and  mergers  to  reduce  the  drain 
on  credit. 

Place  small  business  representatives  on 
the  Fed. 

2.  Revise  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
which  now  grossly  overstates  the  true  infla- 
tion rate.  Housing's  44  percent  of  the  Index 
overstates  actual  Inflation  by  two  to  three 
percent. 

3.  Place  reserve  requirements  on  Money 
Market  Funds  (money  chasing  money). 

4.  Pass  H.R.  178  and  H.R.  1250,  which  pro- 
vide tax-free  savings  for  first-time  homebuy- 
ers. 

5.  Pass  H.R.  1932  and  S.  790.  which  pro- 
vide a  five  percent  tax  credit  for  purchase  of 
inventory  homes. 

6.  Delay  any  legislation  on  further  re- 
structuring of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry. 

7.  Pass  legislation  that  will  allow  VA 
buyers  to  pay  discount  points. 

8.  Oppose  all  efforts  to  limit  the  mortgage 
interest  deduction,  the  only  major  tax  break 
left  to  middle-class  Americans. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  HOUSING  CRISIS 

Housing  production  is  the  lowest  since 
1946  •  •  •  937.000  starts  in  August.  Housing 
Demand  (need)  over  2  million  units/year. 

Unemployment  at  16.7  percent:  2,810,100 
man  years  of  employment  are  being  lost. 

Negative  impact  on  the  economy  since 
1978  is  $238  billion.  $49.2  billion  in  wages 
gone  unearned.  $15.66  billion  tax  revenue  is 
being  lost. 

Construction  firms  out  of  business  up  41 
percent.  Failure  rate  of  subcontractors  is  up 
120  percent. 

Thousands  are  Ijelng  laidoff  in  related  in- 
dustries: Firms  like  G.E.,  Johns/Manvllle. 
Owens-Coming,  Weyerhaeuser,  Boise-Cas- 
cade, U.S.  Steel.  Dow  Chemical.  Whirlpool, 
and  many  others. 

Homeownership — the  cornerstone  of 
American  society  is  being  threatened. 

WE  COULD  BE  LOSING  SOMETHING  VERY  BASIC 
TO  OUR  SOCIETY 

Homeownership  is  more  than  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  •  •  •  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  De- 
mocracy. A  free  society  can  only  flourish  If 
goals  or  dreams  are  established  and  sought 
after. 

For  generations  the  way  to  get  ahead  In 
America  was  to  work  hard  and  some-  day 
own  your  own  home. 

That  home,  the  reason  millions  strive  to 
succeed,  is  now  being  priced  beyond  the 
reach  of  over  90%  of  working  American  fam- 
Uies.  ^ 

Why?  ? 

High  Interest  Rates.    ; 

The  homebuilding  infljistry  is  being  devas- 
tated. Its  ability  to  bouhce  back  is  in  ques- 
tion. 

Something  must  be  dobe  quickly  or  some- 
thing very  basic  to  our  tociety,  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  Democracy  will  be  lost. 
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We  must  not  forget.  Housing  is  an  essen- 
tial human  need. 

YOU  CAN  HELP  END  OUR  NIGHTMARE 

We  have  discussed  the  crisis  that  faces  our 
housing  industry,  that  faces  America. 

We  have  outlined  what  the  future  will  be 
like  for  many  Americans  unless  Congress 
takes  action. 

The  five  thousand  unemployed  families  in 
each  Congressional  district  by  Christmas. 

The  millions  of  Americans  who  need  a 
place  to  live  and  can't  afford  to  buy  because 
Interest  rates  make  It  simply  impossible. 

We  have  outlined  steps  you  can  take  to 
help  bring  this  crisis  to  an  end. 

We.  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  urge  your  support  on  behalf  of  all 
your  constituents. 

We  ask  you  to  help  end  the  nightmare  we 
face.* 


ABORTION  IS  NOT  A  REUGIOUS 
ISSUE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Octobers,  1981 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  religious  views  and 
public  policy  concerns  us  all,  particu- 
larly on  the  issue  of  abortion. 

Some  people  seem  intent  on  cutting 
off  opposition  to  abortion  by  labeling 
it  a  religious  issue.  This  is  curious,  be- 
cause nobody  ever  suggested  that  the 
strong  religious  views  which  motivated 
a  chain  of  American  statesmen— from 
George  Washington  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.— 
thereby  made  their  political  causes  re- 
ligious issues. 

In  a  pluralistic  democracy,  every  in- 
dividual—no matter  from  where  he  de- 
rives his  political  opinions— is  free  to 
influence  the  Government.  Yet  today, 
some  proabortionists  are  invoking  a  to- 
tally, nonhistorical  and  fallacious  ver- 
sion of  the  separation  of  church  and 
State  to,  in  effect,  muzzle  their  oppo- 
nents who  happen  to  be  motivated  by 
religious  convictions.  This  intolerance 
is  a  threat  to  pluralism  in  our  country. 

It  is  high  irony,  too,  for  many  athe- 
ists are  just  as  opposed  to  abortion  as 
are  Christians  and  Jews.  Abortion  is 
not  a  religious  issue. 

I  think  the  following  article  merits 
the  careful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  was  written  by  John  Klenk.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  September  12  issue  of 
Human  Elvents: 

[From  the  Human  Events,  September  12, 
1981] 

Why  Abortion  Is  Nor  a  Reugious  Issue 
(By  John  D.  Klenk) 

Diulng  the  May  21  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  restricting  Federal  payments  for 
abortions,  one  pro-aboriion  senator  accused 
his  opponents  of  a  "Cotton  Mather  mentali- 
ty," of  "a  religious  moralism  I  cannot  share 
and  I  find  narrow  and  unforgiving."  An- 
other senator  who  favors  Federal  funding 
for  abortions  declared,  "We  do  not  legislate 
In  God's  name  but  in  the  name  of  the 
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people  of  this  country  and  its  Constitution. 
That  is  the  precept  that  is  going  to  be  vio- 
Uted  by  this  type  of  legislation,  and  there 
will  Ije  no  end  to  it. " 

Obviously,  many  defenders  of  fetal 
human  life  are  motivated  by  religious  con- 
victions. If  one  believes  that  God  has  cre- 
ated even  the  youngest  child  In  his  image, 
and  if  one  further  believes  that  God  has 
willed  the  adult  community  to  nurture  and 
preserve  that  child  from  the  earUest  mo- 
ments of  its  existence,  then  one  is  properly 
horrified  by  the  violent  destruction  of  that 
life. 

A  casual  observer  might  conclude  from 
the  Senate  debate  that  (a)  strong  religious 
convictions  should  not  Inform  public  policy; 
(b)  persons  holding  those  convictions  should 
somehow  be  disenfranchised  from  deciding 
such  policy;  and  (c)  strong  religious  views 
about  public  policy  questions  are  incompat- 
ible with  civil  liberty  and  constitutionalism. 
Surely  the  Founders  knew  better.  George 
Washington,  for  example,  said  in  his  Pare- 
well  Address:  "Of  all  the  dispositions  and 
habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperty.  reli- 
gious and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports •  •  •.  And  let  us  with  caution  Indulge 
the  supFKJsitlon  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religions  •  *  •  reason  and  ex- 
perience both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  to  the  exclusion 
of  religious  principle.  It  is  substantially  true 
that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring 
of  popular  government. " 

And  the  Declaration  of  Independence  vali- 
dates its  political  manifesto  with  the 
premise  that  God  has  created  all  men  equal 
and  that  the  Oeator  has  endowed  all  men 
with  "certain  inalienable  rights"— foremost 
among  them  life— and  it  is  to  secure  those 
God-given  and  inalienable  rights  that  "gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men."  The 
Founders  Imew  a  great  deal  about  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  But  they  didn't 
much  care  for  the  separation  of  God  and 
human  dignity,  nor  for  the  separation  of  re- 
ligious values  and  public  policy. 

Take  away  God  and  you  take  away  the 
wellspring  of  "inalienable"  rights  which  it  is 
the  function  of  government  to  protect.  Take 
away  God,  some  of  us  would  argue,  and  you 
also  Inevitably  take  away  the  specialty  of 
man,  who  is  special  precisely  because  he 
bears  God's  Image.  And  you  undermine  the 
moral  obligation  of  government  to  guard 
the  ""inalienable"  rights  of  persons  who  are 
too  small  to  defend  themselves  and  too  in- 
audible to  plead  for  help. 

Thus,  no  incantations  of  the  "separation 
of  church  and  state"  can  erase  the  perfectly 
legitimate  place  of  religion  in  establishing 
fundamental  prinriples  that  become  fleshed 
In  public  policy. 

AU  of  this  does  not  make  abortion  a  '"reli- 
gious issue,"  however,  any  more  than  the 
civU  rights  and  antiwar  movements  were 
"religious  issues"  by  virtue  of  their  conspic- 
uous religious  support.  In  fact,  a  very  strong 
case  can  be  made  against  abortion  on  strict- 
ly non-theistic  grounds. 

Secular  reasons  for  opposing  abortion  In- 
clude: 

Thi  Hippocratic  Oath  from  pagan  Greece 
specifically  forbids  abortion  ("and  especially 
I  will  not  aid  a  woman  to  procure  abor- 
tion"). 

The  Declaration  of  Geneva  from  the 
World  Medical  Association  pledges,  "I  will 
maintain  the  utmost  respect  for  life  from 
the  time  of  conception  until  death." 

The  U.N.  Declaration  on  Rights  of  the 
Child  declares  that  children  need  "special 
safeguards  and  care.  Including  appropriate 
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legal  protection,  before  u  well  >■  after 
birth." 

The  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  lecislatlon 
acainst  abortion  which  sprang  up  In  the 
19th  Century  came  about  from  the  medical 
community's  opposition  to  abortion,  based 
upon  new  scientific  findings  (particularly  In 
the  field  of  embryology)  that  human  life 
began  before  "quickening."  Religious  groups 
did  not  play  a  significant  role  In  the  drive  to 
prohibit  abortion. 

These  and  other  secular  arguments  come 
from  an  unexpected  source:  the  physician 
who  once  directed  the  largest  abortion  clinic 
In  the  world  where  by  his  own  admission  he 
presided  over  60.000  deaths.  He  was  a  found- 
er of  the  National  Association  for  Repeal  of 
Abortion  Laws  (NARAL.  later  renamed  the 
National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League), 
with  which  he  worked  to  dismantle  anti- 
abortion  laws  in  New  York  and  throughout 
the  country.  His  published  writing  about 
the  "safety"  of  abortion  helped  sway  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  (1973,  the 
decision  that  struck  down  state  restrictions 
against  abortions). 

He  is  I>r.  Bernard  Nathanson.  In  his  book 
Aborting  America,  Dr.  Nathanson  traces  his 
growing  doubts  about  abortion,  a  process  of 
disillusionment  that  finally  led  to  his  resig- 
nation from  NARAL  and  to  his  present  con- 
viction that  abortion  should  be  severely  pro- 
scribed. 

Dr.  Nathanson  describes  himself  as  a 
"committed  athiest"  whose  opinions  about 
abortion  "have  never  been  Influenced  in  the 
slightest  by  the  empires  of  faith."  "I  have 
reached  my  conclusions  very  reluctantly, 
after  six  years  of  self-examination."  he  con- 
fesses. "Let  me  state  once  again  that  this  is 
a  humanistic  philosophy  drawn  from 
modem  biological  data,  not  from  religious 
creeds." 

He  says— Sen.  East  take  note— that  "the 
obvious  scientific  conclusion  is  that  alpha 
[the  fetus]  Is  demonstrably  an  Independent 
himian  entity  [life].  The  obvious  moral  con- 
clusion is  that  alpha's  destruction  cannot  be 
Justified  unless,  on  dear  medical  grounds, 
the  mother's  life  is  at  stake.  A  life  Is  a  sound 
humanistic  iMtsis  on  which  to  sanction  the 
intentional  destruction  of  human  Ufe:  noth- 
ing else  is.  The  sociological  conclusion  is 
that  abortion  is  not  just  a  private  matter,  it 
has  to  do  with  all  of  us." 

He  emphasizes  the  non-sectarian  and  sci- 
entific history  of  anti-abortion  statutes  in 
the  19th  Century.  "Even  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  not  a  major  factor  in  these  laws. 
Rather,  the  laws  were  an  achievement  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
'regular'  physicians,  who  were  combatting 
fly-by -night  medical  practice  •  •  *.  An  em- 
phasis on  ethics,  the  Hippocratlc  Oath,  and 
the  absolute  value  of  human  life  was  also 
part  of  the  regularizatlon  of  American  medi- 
cine." 

How  then  did  the  abortion  question  come 
to  be  labeled  a  "religious  issue"  in  a  way 
that,  for  example,  nobody  tagged  the  civil 
rights  movement  a  "religious  issue"  despite 
the  vastly  greater  clerical  Involvement  in 
the  Utter? 

Here,  Dr.  Nathanson  admits  to  the  dirty 
tricks  of  his  colleagues  and  himself  in 
NARAL  a  decade  ago.  For  calculated  propa- 
ganda purposes,  they  set  up  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  the  heavy.  The  tactic 
proved  successful,  and  before  long  abortion 
had  been  manufactured  into  a  religious 
issue  in  popular  opinion.  In  the  process,  the 
complex  questions  of  intra-uterine  human 
value  were  sidestepped. 

"The  pro-abortionists  also  seek  to  rule  out 
discussion  of  abortion  In  advance  because  it 
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is  a  'religious  issue,'"  Dr.  Nathanson  now 
observes.  "Our  movement  persistently 
tarred  all  opposition  with  the  brush  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  or  its  hierarchy, 
stirring  up  anti-Catholic  prejudices,  and 
pontificated,  about  the  necessity  for  'separa- 
tion of  church  and  state'  *  *  *.  As  if  no  or- 
ganized religious  group  has  ever  intruded 
into  public  affairs  t>efore,  including  the  cru- 
sades on  women's  suffrage,  civil  rights  and 
Vietnam." 

Does  abortion  have  to  be  a  religious  Issue? 
Definitely  not.  For  as  Dr.  Nathanson  says: 
"Even  if  Ood  does  not  exist,  the  fetus 
does."* 
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BACKOROtTND  INFORMATION 
ON  TERMINATING  BCEDICARE 
AND  MEDICAID  REIMBUR8E- 
MENT  FOR  INEPPECnVE 
DRUGS 


TRIBIJTE  TO  THE  SOLIDARITY 
MOVEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

opirxw  jrasKT 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHT ATIVBS 

Monday.  October  5. 1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
toric achievement  of  the  Polish  work- 
ers in  creating  and  stistaining  the  first 
free  and  independent  trade  union 
movement  in  the  Communist  world 
has  excited  the  deep  admiration  of 
supporters  throughout  the  world. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
amount  the  world  can  learn  from  the 
Poles. 

Since  its  birth  in  the  strikes  of 
August  1980.  Solidarity's  membership 
has  rapidly  swollen  to  10  million,  three 
times  the  membership  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Party. 

Solidarity  now  effectively  represents 
the  workers  of  Poland.  This  triumph  is 
a  tribute  to  the  courage,  and  skill  of 
Lech  Welesa,  the  Solidarity  leader- 
ship, and  the  valiant  working  people 
of  Poland.  At  a  time  when  imre- 
strained  violence  and  terrorism  are 
regularly  employed  to  affect  ix>litical 
change,  the  actions  of  Poland's  Lech 
Walesa  and  the  Solidarity  movement 
are  as  unique  asj^hey  are  courageous. 

Solidarity  has  added  a  hopeful  new 
chapter  to  the  story  of  nonviolence, 
for  this  is  the  first  time  that  this  mode 
of  action  has  been  used  to  a  telling 
effect  against  a  totalitarian  adversary. 
While  many  other  rebellious  move- 
ments of  our  era  have  pursued  noble 
ends  with  cruel  or  even  criminal 
means.  Solidarity  means  and  ends 
have  t>een  one.  Its  members  have 
fought  for  tolerance  by  being  tolerant; 
they  have  fought  for  truth  by  telling 
the  truth;  and  they  have  gained  free- 
dom by  practicing  freedom.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  salute  the  achievements 
of  the  Solidarity  movement,  and  help 
provide  it  with  the  strength  and 
wisdom  it  will  require  in  the  months 
ahead.*. 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

opcALirounA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKIfTATIVSS 

Monday,  October  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  may  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

BAGKOIOUIIB   IlfTOUfATION   OK   TEUfmATINO 

Medicaxx  ahd  BCzdicaid  RmouBsmxiiT 
FOR  iMEPracnvK  Drugs 

(SBcnon  a  103  OP  thx  sumet 

RKCOHCIUATIOIH  ACT  OP  1980) 

Section  2103:  This  section  was  effective 
October  1,  1981.  It  provides  for  termination 
of  Medicare  and  Medlaid  reimbursement  for 
pre-1902  drugs  at  the  time  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  determines  that 
such  a  drug  is  Ineffective  for  all  claims 
made  about  it  and  issues  a  Notice  of  an  Op- 
portunity for  a  Hearing  (NOOH).  If  a  drug 
is  determined  to  be  effective  for  one  or  more 
claims,  but  ineffective  for  all  others,  or  if 
there  is  a  "compelling  Justification"  for  the 
continued  availability  of  a  drug,  then  Feder- 
al reimbursement  will  not  be  discontinued. 
A  State  can  continue  to  reimburse  for  these 
drugs  regardless  of  any  Federal  action. 

PDA  PROdDURI  HI  DRUO  IPPICACT  8TUDT 
IMPLmXIITATIOIl  (DISII 

Before  1963,  a  drug  manufacturer  had  to 
prove  that  a  drug  was  safe  before  it  could  be 
sold.  In  1963,  the  Congress  amended  the  law 
to  require  a  manufacturer  to  prove  that  a 
drug  also  was  effective  and  required  that 
pre-1963  drugs  be  reviewed  by  the  FDA  to 
determine  if  they  were  effective.  The  review 
did  not  begin  until  1967  due  to  lawsuits  by 
drug  manufacturers  challenging  its  imple- 
mentation and  inadequate  resources  in  the 
FDA.  Between  1967-1969  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  reviewed  over  3400  pre-1963 
drugs  and  made  recommendations  to  the 
FDA.  Between  1968-1974,  the  FDA  received 
those  recommendations  and  reviewed  the 
same  drugs;  and  then  the  FDA  made  an  Ini- 
tial finding  of  effectiveness  and  requested 
the  submission  of  additional  data  by  the 
drug  manufacturers.  After  reviewing  any 
additional  data  the  FDA  made  or  will  make 
a  final  determination.  If  a  drug  manufactur- 
er disagrees  with  the  decision,  it  can  request 
a  hearing  before  the  FDA  by  showing  there 
is  additional  data  to  be  considered. 

Drugs  Subject  to  Section  3103:  There  are 
365  drugs  still  in  the  review  process.  99  of 
these  (and  26  related  drugs— for  a  total  of 
135)  have  been  determined  to  be  ineffective 
for  claims  and  have  NOOHs  outstanding.  So 
on  October  1, 1981,  these  135  lost  reimburse- 
ment. Of  the  remaining  366  drugs,  310  could 
be  subject  to  the  amendment  at  some  future 
date. 

AROUMXinS  IfAOR  AGAIHST  SBCTIOII  11  OS 

1.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
will  be  discriminated  against  by  being 
denied  access  to  drugs  lawfully  available  to 
other  citizens;  and  such  a  limitation  is  in- 
consistent with  the  basic  statutory  scheme 
to  reimburse  for  all  legally  marketed  drugs. 

Response:  For  every  ineffective  drug  af- 
fected, there  is  a  substitute  drug  which  has 
been  proven  effective  and  which  can  be  paid 
for  in  lieu  of  the  Ineffective  drug.  The  basic 
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statutory  scheme  was  changed  by  the  1981 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  States  are  now 
allowed  to  institute  restrictions  on  the  avail- 
ability of  drugs. 

2.  Drug  Companies  will  be  denied  due 
process. 

Response:  The  procedure  for  reviewing 
these  drugs  has  been  extensive  and  fair. 
Companies  have  had  19  years  to  develop 
and  submit  data  to  influence  FDA's  final  de- 
cision. The  only  open  question  on  the  fDA's 
decision  is  whether  a  drug  company  can  jus- 
tify to  FDA  the  necessity  of  reassessing  its 
decision  and  conducting  a  hearing.  Of  the 
3400  drugs  under  review,  only  three  have 
had  hearings  granted.  These  suspect  drugs 
have  been  on  the  market  and  paid  for 
during  the  entire  review. 

3.  FDA  has  changed  its  preliminary  find- 
ing of  Ineffectiveness  152  times. 

Response:  This  is  misleading.  The  "pre- 
liminary" finding  being  referred  to  was 
made  between  1968-1974.  Since  then  FDA 
asked  for  additional  data  and  made  a  deter- 
mination and  Issued  a  N(X>H.  FDA  did 
change  that  Initial  or  preliminary  finding 
152  times;  but  it  has  changed  its  final  deci- 
sion (made  at  the  time  it  issues  an  N(X>H) 
only  15  times  in  900  drugs. 

4.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  doesn't  know  which  drugs 
are  affected;  and  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists would  be  burdened  with  lengthy  lists. 

Response:  HHS  provided  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Environment  with  a  list, 
dated  September  1,  1981,  of  the  affected 
drugs.  Physicians,  in  some  States,  and  phar- 
macists in  most  States  already  operate  from 
a  list.  Adding  these  additional  drugs  is  not 
burdensome. 

5.  The  Department  of  HHS  has  consist- 
ently opposed  this  type  of  provision. 

Response:  Two  previous  Secretaries  of  the 
Department,  Including  Caspar  Weinberger 
in  1975,  told  Congress  that  reimbursement 
should  be  stopped  in  the  manner  carried  out 
by  section  2103.  Two  previous  Surgeon  Gen- 
erals and  two  previous  FDA  Commissioners 
also  recommended  similar  termination  of  re- 
imbursement. In  fact,  between  1971  and 
1972,  PubUc  Health  Hospitals  under  th»  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Veterans  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  facilities  discontinued  use 
of  all  pre-1962  drugs  which  were  determined 
by  FDA  to  be  ineffective. 

6.  A  VS.  District  Court  approved  a  Sep- 
tember 24,  1984  deadline  for  FDA  to  make 
its  decision  on  these  drugs.  Congress 
shouldn't  act  till  then. 

Response:  By  September  24.  1984  FDA 
must  make  its  final  decisions  on  effective- 
ness and  grant  any  hearings  based  on  these 
decisiotis.  Hearings  could  take  several  more 
years.  This  later  time  is  no  more  appropiate 
than  October  1.  1981  because  hearings  still 
will  not  have  Ijeen  conducted.  Congress  is 
only  stopping  reimbursement,  not  the  sale 
of  the  drugs. 

7.  CBO  indicated  that  there  are  no  costs 
or  savings  related  to  section  2103. 

Response:  This  is  true;  but  the  GAO  re- 
ported in  1972,  1974.  and  1980  that  savings 
could  be  derived  by  stopping  reimbursement 
and  recommended  such  termination.  At  this 
time  of  deep  and  severe  budget  cuts  in  Med- 
icaid and  all  other  programs,  it  is  inappro- 
priate and  extremely  unwise  for  the  Federal 
government  to  spend  money  on  drugs  which 
do  not  work  and  which  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  ineffective  after  years  of  care- 
ful and  thorough  review.* 
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BASKETBALL'S  90TH 
ANNIVERSARY  SEASON 
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OPPOSING  AMENDMENT  TO 
FARM  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  October  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
basketball,  the  world's  most  widely 
played  team  sport,  is  about  to  enter  its 
90th  season. 

Basketball  was  created  in  December 
of  1891  by  Dr.  James  Naismlth.  a 
physical  education  instructor  at  the 
YMCA  Training  School— now  Spring- 
field College— in  my  hometown  of 
Springfield.  Mass.  Dr.  Naismlth 's  task 
was  to  develop  an  indoor  game  that 
would  offer  strenuous  physical  activity 
and  competition;  a  game  that  would 
bridge  the  seasonal  gap  between  such 
popular  spectator  sports  as  baseball 
and  football.  Dr.  Naismlth  hung  a 
peach  basket  at  either  end  of  the 
Springfield  College  gym.  divided  his 
class  into  two  nine-man  teams,  tossed 
up  a  soccer  baU,  and  a  new  sport  was 
bom.  Despite  some  minor  evolution  in 
rules  and  the  size  of  teams,  the  game 
of  basketball  today  is  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  at  its  inception. 

Few  team  sports  enjoy  the  interna- 
tional popularity  of  basketball.  It  is 
played  by  men  and  women,  at  all 
levels  of  competition,  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  More  than  100  million 
people  watch  organized  games  in  the 
United  States  each  year  and  the 
game's  international  appeal  was  evi- 
denced by  its  inclusion  in  the  Oljmipic 
games  in  1936. 

The  relationship  between  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  the  game  of  basket- 
ball did  not  end  in  1891.  In  19#8,  the 
city  became  the  home  of  the  Basket- 
ball Hall  of  Fame,  a  shrine  which 
traces  the  history  of  the  sport  and  the 
lives  of  its  greatest  stars.  Uniforms, 
equipment,  team  and  individual  photo- 
graphs, and  a  replica  of  the  original 
basketbaU  court  give  fans  of  all  ages 
an  opportunity  to  become  more  famil- 
iar with  some  of  the  game's  most 
memorable  moments.  In  addition,  one 
of  Springfield's  favorite  sons,  Larry 
O'Brien,  continues  to  serve  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  National  Basketball  As- 
sociation. Larry  has  brought  to  the 
commissioner's  office  the  same  skill 
and  dedication  that  marked  his  service 
as  a  Cabinet  officer  and  an  official  of 
the  Dem(x;ratic  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basketball  is  a  game 
which  requires  agility,  concentration, 
stamina,  and  teamwork.  It  has  an  ex- 
citing history  and  a  bright  future,  and 
I  am  sure  that  its  90th  season  will  pro- 
vide countless  hours  of  excitment  for 
players  and  spectators  alike.* 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORHSOII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Gary  Lee  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  which  re- 
moves the  exclusion  for  State  and 
local  energy  assistance  payments  in 
determining  income  for  food  stamp 
benefits.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  opposi- 
tion to  his  amendment. 

Oregbb  supports  legislation  which 
maintaihs  the  current  energy  income 
exclusions.  I  wrote  to  Congressman 
Fred  Richmond,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Marketing, 
Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutrition,  to 
explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
Federal,  State,  and  l<x»i  energy  assist- 
ance payments.  I'd  like  to  share  my 
letter  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  help  them  fully  understand  the 
issue. 

House  op  REPRssEirrATivES, 
WathingUm,  B.C.,  September  10,  ^9«4  » 
Congressman  Frederick  Rictatoim.    J^grw 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Mar- 
keting, Consumer  Relations,  and  Nutri-  ' 
tioTi,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  I  am  writing  to  express  my  in- 
terest over  the  outcome  of  the  food  stamp 
provisions  contained  in  the  farm  bill.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  particular  issue  of 
counting  state  and  local  energy  assistance 
payments  as  income  in  determining  food 
stamp  benefits. 

The  State  of  Oregon  is  supporting  your 
legislation  which  maintains  the  current 
energy  income  exclusions.  As  you're  aware, 
the  food  stamp  reauthorization  bill,  as 
passed  the  Senate,  amends  current  law  to 
include  state  and  local  energy  assistance  al- 
lowances as  Income. 

In  the  1979-81  Biennial  Budget,  one  of  the 
steps  Oregon  took  to  cut  back  Public  Assist- 
ance Programs  was  to  reduce  cash  assist- 
ance grants  to  families  in  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  Program. 
However,  Oregon  was  able  to  identify  a  por- 
tion of  the  grant  as  energy  assistance.  By 
doing  this,  Oregon  was  able  to  use  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1980  which 
excludes  energy  assistance  payments  in  de- 
termining food  stamp  benefits.  As  a  result, 
the  reduction  Ln  AFDC  cash  assistance  was 
offset  somewhat  by  increased  food  stamps. 
The  actions  Oregon  took  in  reducing  feder- 
ally matched  AFDC  payments  saved  the 
federal  government  more  money  in  the 
AFDC  program  than  it  cost  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

If  the  Senate  version  becomes  law, 
Oregon's  AFDC  clients  will  see  their  total 
benefits  (cash  and  food  stamps)  significant- 
ly reduced  by  the  resulting  reduction  in 
food  stamp  benefits.  Because  of  a  severe 
shortage  of  State  funds,  the  State  Is  not 
able  to  increase  cash  benefits  to  clients  to 
compensate  them  for  the  potential  loss  in 
food  stamp  benefits. 

Fred.  I  realize  this  will  be  an  item  for  dis- 
cussion when  the  food  stamp  conferees 
meet  after  the  passage  of  the  House  farm 
bill  and  I  urge  you  not  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  position  on  this  issue.  It  is  important 
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that  no  changes  are  made  to  this  provision 
of  ciirrent  law.  As  you  are  keenly  aware, 
drastic  cutbaclcs  in  ellKibility  were  made  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Bill  and  fur- 
ther reductions  would  be  devastating  to  low 
income  families. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Lbs  AnCont, 
Member  of  Congre$».m 


OUR  VETERANS  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S BUDGET  CUT  PROPOS- 
ALS 
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one  of  the  most  deserving  groups  In 
this  country  getting  gored. 

While  I  will  continue  working  to  cut 
all  unnecessary  funds  from  the  Feder- 
al budget.  I  will  work  with  equal 
fervor  for  those  programs  which  bring 
advancement  and  dignity  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  programs  benefit- 
ing our  outstanding  veterans  qualify 
without  a  doubt.  We  must  not  let 
fiscal  austerity  become  fiscal  folly  by 
shortchanging  our  deserving  veterans. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  HKW  JKRSET 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5.  1981 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came 
as  quite  a  shock  to  leam  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  that  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's proposed  additional  12  percent 
budgetary  cuts  would  mean  a  $421  mil- 
lion cut  in  veterans'  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

This  $421  million  would  l>e  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $110  million  cut  earlier  by 
the  Reagan  administration  from  the 
veterans'  affairs  budget.  This  $110  mil- 
lion cut  has  resulted  in  these  reduc- 
tions in  veterans'  t)enefits:  A  $300  re- 
striction on  the  burial  allowance  to 
those  in  receipt  of  compensation  or 
pension  payable  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration: a  reduction  from  12 
months  to  3  months  following  separa- 
tion from  active  duty,  the  time  the  VA 
will  treat  dental  conditions;  the  termi- 
nation of  flight  training  for  those 
Vietnam  veterans  not  enrolled  by 
August  31.  1981;  correspondence  cours-  i 
es  will  be  reimbursed  at  55  percent  in- 
stead of  70  percent;  the  end  of  the  VA 
educational  loan  program  for  those 
not  continuing  their  full-time  training 
in  the  first  2  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  GI  bill  delimiting  date  or  not 
pursuing  flight  training  courses;  the 
termination  for  planned  VA  hospitals 
in  Camden  and  Baltimore;  and  the  end 
of  expansion  plans  for  many  standing 
VA  health  facUities. 

There  were  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  myself,  who  fought 
hard  against  the  original  VA  cuts  re- 
quested by  the  President.  Through 
our  support  much  money  was  restored. 
Now  the  President  is  requesting  a  12- 
percent  cut  from  many  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  However,  this  12-per- 
cent cut  would  not  be  derived  using 
the  budget  figures  agreed  upon  by 
Congress,  it  would  be  derived  using 
the  budget  figtires  submitted  by  Mr. 
Reagan  to  Congress  on  March  10, 
1981.  According  to  the  VFW  this 
would  be  a  $421 -million  cut  in  VA  ben- 
efits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  this  budget  cut- 
ting procedure  as  a  sham.  Already  this 
year  Congress  has  worked  hard  to  re- 
store vital  moneys  to  the  VA  budget. 
Now  we  once  again  have  the  President 
undermining  the  budget  process  with 


SPEECH  WINNERS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MAKYLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
September,  the  St.  Marys  County  Fair 
sponsored  speech  competitions  for 
local  students  in  southern  Maryland. 
All  of  the  speeches  written  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  fair  were  excellent  and  in- 
dicative of  the  quality  of  education  St. 
Marys  County  affords  its  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the 
winners  of  the  junior  and  senior  com- 
petition I  would  like  to  submit  the 
speeches  of  Aileen  Bizup.  Junior 
winner  from  Esperanza  Middle  School, 
and  Anthony  Curtis,  senior  winner 
from  Leonardtown  High  School. 
WimnifG  Couimr  Fair  Speeches 

JTTIflOR  WINREK 

(By  Aileen  Bizup) 

Gather  'round.  Sit  back  and  let  me  tell 
you  a  story.  It's  a  story  that  has  been  for- 
gotten through  the  shuffle  of  ages.  This  is 
the  story  of  my  voyage  to  Maryland  aboard 
the  Ark. 

Permit  me  to  introduce  myself.  My  name 
is  Martha  Freeman.  I  was  a  passenger 
aboard  the  Ark. 

We  left  England  early  on  a  November 
morning  as  the  brisk  morning  breezes  gently 
filled  our  sails.  The  air  chilled  me  as  I  fum- 
bled around  below  the  deck  trying  to  find 
my  bunk.  I  finally  found  it  and  Jammed  all 
my  belongings  into  the  small  space  provid- 
ed. Then  I  went  back  on  deck,  but  before 
long  I  was  forced  below  by  those  rough  talk- 
ing sailors.  Imagine  that!  They  said  that  I 
was  in  the  way.  and  that  women  on  ships 
are  useless! 

The  first  day  out  Father  Andrew  White 
led  us  in  the  prayer  that  we  would  see  land 
again.  We  prayed  to  Saint  Clement.  After 
all,  it  was  his  feast  day. 

A  few  days  later  there  came  a  most  violent 
storm.  The  clouds  were  so  dark  that  I  could 
barely  tell  night  from  day.  The  winds  were 
of  such  a  frightful  speed  that  I  had  to  sUy 
below  to  keep  from  being  blown  away.  Our 
large  vessel  practically  sank  under  the 
pounding  of  the  water.  We  hoped  that  the 
Dove  could  withstand  the  tortuous  weather. 
She  was  a  much  smaller  boat. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  good  Lord 
had  pity  on  us,  and  the  sea  calmed.  Our 
worst  fears  had  come  true.  The  Dove  was 
nowhere  in  sight!  Everyone  was  sure  that 
she  had  sunk  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
One  hundred  fifty  of  our  friends  were  gone. 
Every  day  we  prayed  for  the  sunken  Dove. 
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We  had  been  at  sea  for  about  a  month 
when  Christmas  arrived.  It  was  a  Joyous 
time  as  always.  Food  and  wine  were  avail- 
able to  all  the  passengers  and  crew.  Such  a 
party!  My,  but  those  sailors  can  drink  a  lot! 
The  next  morning,  however.  30  people  were 
sickened  with  a  strange  fever  and  a  full 
dozen  died.  Christmas  came  and  went,  and 
we  continued  to  sail  on  toward  our  destiny 
without  the  Dove. 

About  mid-January  we  reached  the  island 
of  Barbados  to  re-stock  our  supply  of  water. 
We  were  at  anchor  for  only  a  short  time 
when  a  small  vessel  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon. Could  it  be?  Yes,  it  was  our  lost  com- 
panion, the  Dove.  The  reunion  was  a  Joyous 
one.  We  waved  at  each  other  across  the 
water  and  danced  and  sang  for  hours  on 
end.  The  Dove  had  turned  back  to  England 
when  that  terrible  storm  hit  us.  And  fright- 
fully so!  She  started  out  a  few  days  later 
and  chased  us  all  the  way  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Together  again  we  set  sail  toward  Hades 
Island. 

The  plan  was  to  stop  at  Hades'  next  door 
neighbor,  St.  Christopher's,  to  replenish  our 
supply  of  food.  However,  when  we  stopped 
at  Hades'  an  escaped  slave  warned  us  to  skip 
that  next  step.  It  seems  that  the  slaves  on 
St.  Christopher's  had  overthrown  their  mas- 
ters. They  were  planning  to  capture  the 
first  ship  that  came  to  the  island.  Well,  that 
first  ship  would  have  been  ours.  We  made 
sure  to  pass  that  island. 

All  in  all  the  trip  really  was  quite  smooth, 
and  the  winds  really  did  treat  us  quite  well. 
We  reached  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  February.  It  was  a 
full  two  months  earUer  than  we'd  sched- 
uled. The  next  day  we  set  sail  up  the  Poto- 
mac. The  scenery  was  beautiful.  There  were 
gently  rolling  hills  and  an  abundance  of 
trees  and  fish.  The  grasses  would  be  greener 
than  any  found  in  England,  and  the  many 
fruits  would  be  sweet  and  delicious. 

There  was  a  swift  wind  blowing,  so  we 
kept  sailing  for  a  fairly  long  time.  We 
wanted  to  pass  by  all  the  Indians,  although 
they  turned  out  to  be  quite  friendly  and 
helpful.  At  tliat  moment,  however,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  of  them. 

We  finally  landed  on  Heron's  Island,  so 
named  for  its  great  abundance  of  heron.  We 
renamed  it  St.  Clement's  on  Thanksgiving. 
The  prayer  of  our  first  day  at  sea  had  been 
answered.  Father  Andrew  White  here  said 
his  first  Mass  on  St.  Marys  County  shores. 
A  small  cross  was  built  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

Even  though  the  voyage  was  much  short- 
er than  expected,  we  had  only  one  day's 
rest.  We  had  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Everyone 
began  to  clear  the  land  for  our  first  spring's 
crops. 

The  next  time  we  get  together,  I'll  tell 
you  about  our  first  encounter  with  the  Indi- 
ans. 

SENIOR  wmifRR 
(By  Anthony  C:urtis) 

As  Hugh  O'Brien  once  said.  "I  believe  that 
every  man  and  woman,  if  given  the  opportu- 
nity and  encouragement  to  recognize  their 
own  potential,  regardless  of  background, 
has  the  freedom  to  choose  for  themselves  in 
our  world.  Will  he  or  she  be  a  taker  or  a 
giver  in  life?  WIU  he  or  she  be  satUfled 
merely  to  exist?  Or  will  he  or  she  seek  a 
meaningful  purpose?  Will  he  or  she  dare  to 
dream  the  irresponsible  dream?" 

Even  though  this  was  said  a  while  ago.  it 
still  stands  true  today.  Everyone  must  iiave 
a  dream,  and  for  many,  that  dream  is  sue- 
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ceas.  But  to  achieve  success,  several  ele- 
ments are  involved. 

One  element  is  leadership  and  to  thieve 
leadership  again,  several  elements  must  t>e 
involved  and  those  elements  are  what  I  call 
a  recipe  for  leadership. 

As  with  any  good  recipe,  you  need  to  start 
with  the  Ingredients  that  will  make  your 
dish  a  creation.  In  my  recipe  such  ingredi- 
ents consist  of  ambition,  responsibility,  and 
aggressiveness.  But  I  warn  you,  they  are 
quite  rare  and  for  some  next  to  impossible 
to  attain.  But  for  others  they  are  quite  ob- 
tainable. 

To  use  these  ingredients  to  achieve  the 
finest,  one  must  have  a  knowledge  of  them 
and  for  that  reason  I  feel  we  should  take  a 
separate  look  at  each  Ingredient  and  explain 
its  value. 

For  our  first  Ingredient  we  have  ambition. 
Ambition  isn't  hard  to  find  and  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  driving  feeling  for  success.  It  is 
when  you  know  what  you  want  and  are  de- 
termined to  achieve  that  goal. 

Ambition  is  when  you  don't  mind  suffer- 
ing the  difficulties  of  schooling  and  hard 
work  because  you  are  sure  all  that  hard 
work  will  pay  off  in  the  end. 

For  our  next  ingredient  we  have  responsi- 
bility. Responsibiiity  must  be  found  in  prac- 
tice. A  business  leader  has  a  lot  of  responsi- 
bility on  his  shoulders  no  matter  what  busi- 
ness that  leader  is  in. 

But  responsibility  lies  not  only  with  the 
person  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  but  with 
those  of  us  who  have  the  ambition  to  reach 
the  top.  You  must  remember  that  responsi- 
bility begins  early  in  life.  It  is  measured  by 
our  performance  in  school  and  our  involve- 
ment in  community  affairs. 

For  the  final  ingredient,  we  have  aggres- 
siveness. Aggressiveness  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system  is  essential.  As  Americans  we 
are  free  to  dream  and  achieve  our  greatest 
hopes.  As  one  great  American  once  said, 
"We  should  not  let  our  fears  get  in  the  way 
of  pursuing  our  hopes."  With  these  great 
words,  John  F.  Kennedy's  aggressiveness 
took  him  aU  the  way  to  the  White  House. 

All  these  ingredients  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned are  excellent  ones,  but  if  they  are 
taken  too  far  they  can  be  dangerous  in  their 
own  separate  ways. 

Ambition  can  lead  to  obsession;  responsi- 
bility can  lead  to  overbearingness;  and  ag- 
gressiveness can  lead  to  arrogance.  So  please 
use  these  ingredients  only  for  good  for  you 
and  all  the  people  you  deal  with  every  day. 
This  concludes  may  recipe  for  leadersiilp. 

But  wait!  We  haven't  a  topping.  Every 
good  dish  needs  a  topping,  something  that 
will  enhance  it  and  make  it  stand  out  among 
others. 

In  my  recipe  such  a  topping  should  consist 
of  honesty  and  human  Idndness  because  to 
me  success  without  these  qualities  is  like  a 
cake  without  icing.  It  becomes  tasteless  and 
people  begin  to  lose  interest. 

Certainly,  there  have  been  people  who 
have  made  it  to  the  top  dishonestly,  but 
they  didn't  have  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  their  colleagues,  and,  without  that,  you 
have  nothing. 

So  this  really  does  conclude  my  recipe  for 
leadership.  Stir  well,  follow  all  directions, 
let  simmer  one  lifetime  and  the  results  are 
up  to  you.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  HONOR  OF  MICHAEL  AU- 
BERGER  FOR  HIS  AWARD  AS 
AN  OUTSTANDING  HANDI- 
CAPPED FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE 
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MEDAL  OF  HONOR  TO  ERNEST 
WRENTMORE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  recognize  and 
commend  Michael  Auberger  for  his 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
Cincinnati  and  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Auberger,  who's  been  a  quadriplegic 
since  the  age  of  15,  will  be  honored  in 
a  special  event  that  recognizes  his  pro- 
ductivity, intelligence,  and  inherent 
desire  to  do  the  best  possible  Job. 

Cincinnati  will  give  special  tribute  to 
him  on  October  8  by  holding  an 
awards  ceremony  to  honor  10  Out- 
standing Handicapped  Federal  Elm- 
ployees  of  the  Year.  This  appreciation 
day  will  acknowledge  Michael  Au- 
berger's  ability  to  discard  self-pity, 
and  develop  into  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  his  country. 

For  most  quadriplegics,  such  a  hand- 
icap would  have  defeated  them  but  for 
Michael  Auberger.  it  has  served  to 
make  him  a  better  person.  Despite  his 
handicap,  he  has  completed  high 
school,  college,  skil^  training  at  Good- 
will Industries,  worked  at  home  on 
business  accounts,  managed  a  band, 
and  helped  his  father  design  homes. 
His  parent's  home,  which  Michael  de- 
signed, is  Just  one  example  of  his  crea- 
tivity. 

In  1978,  Mr.  Auberger  was  hired  as  a 
tax  engineer  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Despite  skepticism  from  his 
employers,  he  was  able  to  handle  the 
Job.  and  in  a  short  time,  his  produc- 
tion exceeded  the  other  trainees.  Soon 
afterward.  Mr.  Auberger  was  named 
Southwestern  Ohio  Goodwill  Worker 
of  the  Year.  Following  that  honor,  the 
local  Goodwill  Indpstries  nominated 
him  for  the  Natioiul  Goodwill  Worker 
of  the  Year.  He  nmpeted  with  166 
other  entries  from  the  United  States 
and  25  foreign  countries  and  won.  Re- 
cently, Mr.  Auberger  was  reassigned  to 
the  Adjustment  Branch.  Tax  Accoimts 
Division,  as  a  GS-6/7  trainee  tax  ex- 
aminer. 

We  in  Cincinnati  are  privileged  to 
have  a  man  of  such  great  determina- 
tion and  leadership  ability.  Michael 
Auberger  has  been  selected  for  intelli- 
gence, perseverance,  and  bravery,  and 
deserves  a  day  of  honor  for  his  im- 
measurable public  service.  Speaking 
for  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  I  would  like  to  thank  Michael 
Auberger  for  his  great  determination 
in  establishing  a  productive  career.* 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OPCAIlFORlflA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  award,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Ernest  L.  Wrent- 
more  of  Penn  Valley.  Calif.  Mr. 
Wrentmore,  at  the  age  of  13.  was 
likely  the  youngest  man  to  have 
served  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Wrentmore  was  wounded  and 
gassed  while  carrying  a  message  be- 
tween units  of  the  American  Army 
during  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  of 
October  1918.  Due  to  a  technical  over- 
sight at  the  time  of  his  discharge,  then 
Private  Wrentmore  did  not  receive 
proper  recognition  for  his  valor.  In 
light  of  Mr.  Wrentmore's  contribution, 
I  believe  that  the  adage  "better  late 
than  never"  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate and  that  Congress  should  now 
demonstrate  appreciation  on  the  Na- 
tion's behalf. 

lifo.  Wrentmore  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  by  the  War  Department 
in  May  1933.  He  again  came  to  the 
service  of  his  country  during  World 
War  II  when  he  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  should  ^ 
finally  recognize  the  heroic  actions  of 
Mr.  Wrentmore,  which  were  (»rried 
out  at  a  time  when  he  was  no  more 
than  a  boy,  and  authorize  that  the 
Medal  of  Honor  be  awarded.  The  bill 
follows: 

H.R.  4692 

A  bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  award,  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Ernest  L.  Wrentmore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  section  3744 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
award,  in  the  rame  of  the  Congress,  the 
Medal  of  Honor  to  Ernest  L.  Wrentmore. 
formerly  a  private.  Company  I,  Sixtieth 
Regiment,  United  States  Infantry,  In  recog- 
nition of  his  great  courage  on  October  14, 
1918.  when  he  was  dispatched  by  his  compa- 
ny commander  to  carry  messages  across  a 
bullet-swept  field  to  another  unit  of  our 
troops,  thus  permitting  his  company  to  ad- 
vance.* 


* 
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EXECimVE  PAY  CAP— NO  WAY 
TO  RUN  THE  COUNTRY 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MABTLARD 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESERTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  had  a  golden  opportunity  to 
correct  a  serious  injustice.  We  had  an 
opportunity  to  move  toward  reestab- 
lishing a  Federal  pay  system  which 
would  encourage  high-caliber  Federal 
employees  essential  to  the  operation 
of  the  Government  to  stay  with  us. 
We  had  a  chance  to  undo  the  inequita- 
ble and  foolish  pay  cap  on  Federal  ex- 
ecutives which  has  proven  so  costly  to 
all  Americans.  But,  despite  a  strong 
effort  to  deal  with  this  matter  forth- 
rightly.  Congress  failed  again  during 
action  on  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill  on  September  30. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  argue  that  no  pay  increase  for 
Federal  executives  would  be  reasona- 
ble during  this  period  of  fiscal  austeri- 
ty. However,  they  say  that  every  year 
when  tills  issue  comes  up,  and  I  think 
the  excuse  for  inaction  has  finally  run 
its  course.  Even  President  Reagan  now 
supports  a  pay  increase  for  top  Feder- 
al executives,  the  people  he  needs  to 
make  his  economic  recovery  program 
work. 

Congress  failure  to  act  last  Wednes- 
day only  lends  credence  to  the  cruel 
Joke  of  the  Ed  Meese  doll.  Members 
may  recall  that  recently  Mr.  Meese, 
the  top  assistant  to  the  President, 
placed  a  doll  on  his  desk  which  he 
used  as  a  pincushion.  He  dubbed  the 
doll  "the  typical  bureaucrat— it  sits  on 
papers  and  does  notliing."  What  Con- 
gress has  done  only  continues  to  foster 
this  kind  of  attitude.  Congress  ridi- 
cules Federal  employees.  It  freezes 
their  pay.  It  lauds  the  private  sector  at 
their  expense.  It  threatens  thousands 
of  Federal  personnel  with  RIF's.  And 
then  the  Members  of  this  body  watch 
with  irritation  as  Government  employ- 
ees fall  to  perform  at  their  best. 

The  wonder  is  that  so  many  of  our 
top  people  continue  to  serve  this  coun- 
try so  well.  We  owe  those  who  have 
chosen  not  to  flee  to  the  private  sector 
or  into  retirement  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
We  also  owe  them  a  reasonable  rate  of 
pay.  A  reasonable  rate  of  pay  enables 
executives  to  remain  In  the  Federal 
service  without  jeopardizing  their  re- 
tirement years.  It  would  raise  morale, 
which  Donald  Devine,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  has 
characterized  as  "alarming."  Mor&le 
problems  can  lead  to  repeated  mis- 
takes, inability  to  accomplish  assign- 
ments efficiently,  loss  of  institutional 
memory,  and  weakness  in  policymak- 
ing and  decisiomnaking.  There  are 
indeed  tremendous  hidden  costs  in 
continuing  the  pay  cap  which  we 
cannot  begin  to  measure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  August  20,  1981,  Paul  Volcker. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  wrote  to  Senator  Stevens  of 
Alaska  to  express  his  concerns: 

Aa  a  restUt  of  thin  problem,  salary  distinc- 
tions are  Insufficient  to  reflect  accurately 
differences  In  levels  of  responsibilities.  Due 
to  the  pay  cap  •  •  •,  the  Board's  officer 
salary  structure  is  so  severely  compacted 
that  salaries  of  76  percent  of  the  Board's 
staff  are  currently  froaen.  After  October  1 
of  this  year,  assuming  retention  of  the  pay 
cap,  ttiat  figure  will  Increase  to  91  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  no  way  to  run 
the  organization  charged  with  nation- 
al responsibility  on  monetary  policy. 
Mr.  Volcker  went  on  to  say  that: 

I  realize  that  In  a  period  of  severe  budget- 
ary restraint  It  Is  difficult  to  argue  for  pay 
Increases  for  the  highest  paid  Oovemment 
workers.  However,  I  do  believe  the  situation 
has  t)ecome  sufficiently  serious  that  the 
only  responsible  course  is  to  take  prompt 
action  to  lift  the  pay  cap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do  the  responsi- 
ble thing  on  November  20,  when  the 
present  pay  cap  expires.  We  can  pro- 
vide incentive  to  our  top  people  to  stay 
with  us.  This  administration  places  a 
big  emphasis  on  incentives,  and  I  hope 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  on  this 
issue  for  a  long  time  will  have  its  sup- 
port now.* 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  HKW  JiaSKT 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  October  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  October  12,  the  Nation  again 
will  honor  Christopher  Columbus  in 
national  celebration.  This  holiday 
holds,  of  course,  special  meaning  for 
those  who  are  of  Italian  descent.  And 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Americans 
of  all  ethnic  heritages  join  enthusiasti- 
cally in  observing  this  national  holi- 
day. 

This  broad  support  for  this  com- 
memoration is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
the  courage  and  vision  of  the  naviga- 
tor from  Genoa  who  discovered  our 
new  and  blessed  world.  It  is  a  symbol 
also  of  the  diversity  of  America  that 
has  been  responsible  for  the  greatness 
of  our  Nation  and  continues  to  be  a 
major  source  of  our  strength. 

It  has  been  said  of  America  that  we 
have  been  the  "half-brother  of  the 
world."  That  certainly  has  been  true. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  been 
dedicated  to  full  brotherhood,  full 
partnership  in  a  land  where  all  people, 
regardless  of  origin,  can  achieve  their 
full  potential.  This  dedication  to  this 
dream  can  be  traced  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  is  rightly  credited  with 
being  the  father  of  immigration. 

On  Simday.  October  11,  it  will  again 
be  my  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the 
annual  Columbus  Day  Parade  in 
Newark,  N.J.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
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will  be  on  hand  for  this  event.  Ten 
thousand  will  take  part  in  the  march 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District's 
salute  to  Columbus  and  to  the  cultural 
significance  of  this  special  day.  The 
parade's  grand  marshal  will  be  the  tal- 
ented actor.  Danny  Alello. 

I  take  pride  in  the  many  people  in 
my  district  who  this  year,  as  in  times 
past,  have  worked  so  hard  to  make 
this  parade  a  success.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ace  Alagna,  publisher  of  the  Ital- 
ian Tribune-News  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  parade. 

When  Congress  passed  my  legisla- 
tion in  1968  making  Columbus  Day  a 
national  holiday,  I  believed  it  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  celebrating  the 
countless  contributions  of  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  to  American  culture, 
and  that  it  would  proclaim  the  great- 
ness of  America  as  a  Nation  forged 
from  so  many  nations  and  so  many 
peoples.  I  believe  this  holiday  has 
truly  helped  us  to  appreciate  each  her- 
itage as  a  priceless  strand  woven  into 
the  rich,  resplendent  tapestry  of 
American  culture. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Representative  Bruce  Vento  of  Min- 
nesota that  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  special  advisory 
commission  to  plan  for  a  nationwide 
celebration  in  1992  of  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  With  our  Latin  American 
neighbors,  I  hope  that  we  can  plan  a 
series  of  events  that  will  enhance  the 
imderstanding  and  appreciation  of  our 
American  heritage  and  wiU  affirm  our 
dedication  to  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect  in  facing  future  challenges.* 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BABI  YAR 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  inrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  S,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sunday,  October  4,  marked  the  40th 
anniversary  of  one  of  history's  most 
brutal  tragedies— a  tragedy  which 
must  never  be  forgotten.  At  a  ravine 
outside  the  city  of  Kiev,  on  September 
29  and  30,  1941,  33,771  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  children  were  slaughtered 
by  a  Nazi  special  squad.  Frightened, 
defenseless,  with  no  warning  of  what 
was  to  come,  these  victims  of  Nazi 
hatred  were  lined  up  and  shot,  their 
bodies  falling  into  the  pit  called  Babl 
Yar. 

One  woman  managed  to  escape;  her 
story  recalls  its  unspeakable  horrors. 
She  remembers  that  some  of  the 
doomed  turned  completely  gray  in  the 
time  it  took  for  them  to  be  stripped 
and  shot.  Cries  from  the  waiting  chil- 
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dren  got  so  piercing  that  from  time  to 
time  some  German  soldier  or  police- 
man would  lose  his  temper,  snatch  a 
child  away  from  its  mother,  swing 
back  and  fling  the  baby  over  the  wall 
into  the  pit  like  a  piece  of  wood.  What 
was  beyond  the  wall  could  not  be  seen. 
But  the  sound  of  machineguns  contin- 
ued to  be  heard. 

The  only  ones  who  returned  from 
the  other  side  were  Germans  and 
police,  and  they  came  to  take  more 
people  beyond  the  wall. 

By  1943,  almost  100,000  Jews  had 
been  murdered  and  lay  buried  in  this 
pit.  These  people  were  killed  not  be- 
cause they  were  criminals,  not  even 
because  they  were  an  enemy  in  armed 
conflict,  but  because  theirs  had  been 
the  privilege  of  high  purpose  and  an- 
cient wisdom.  They  died  having  no 
weapons  they  could  use  against  their 
oppressors.  It  is  their  courage  and  in- 
nocence we  honor  here  today. 

Babi  Yar  is  tragic  not  only  for  the 
mass  extermination  which  took  place 
there,  but  also  for  the  apathy  of  the 
local  population,  who  did  little  to  help 
their  Jewish  neighbors.  This  tragedy, 
and  all  of  the  holocaust  which  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  the  Jewish 
world,  should  rest  heavily  upon  the 
conscience  of  peoples  everjrwhere.  We 
must  not  forget  what  happened  at 
Babi  Yar. 

Today  the  brutal  execution  of  the 
Jews  at  Babi  Yar  is  still  not  officially 
recognized  by  the  Soviets.  Indeed, 
state  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  con- 
tinues. They  are  persecuted  for  at- 
tempting to  emigrate.  They  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  history, 
culture,  and  religion  of  their  people.  It 
is  even  difficult  for  Jews  to  lay  a 
wreath  to  honor  those  who  died  at 
Babi  Yar.  In  spite  of  this,  Jews  and 
their  friends  within  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  demand  the  right  to  re- 
member what  has  been;  the  memory 
of  Babi  Yar  must  be  constantly  re- 
called to  prevent  future  physical  and 
cultural  genocide  from  occurring.  We 
must  not  forget  the  dead,  or  how  to 
grieve,  or  why.  for  to  ignore  Babi  Yar. 
to  mask  its  horrors,  is  to  condone 
every  atrocity  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

I  was  not  bom  a  Jew,  but,  in  the 
words  of  E^^genii  Yevtushenko,  "Today 
I  am  a  Jew,"  and  I  mourn  with  you 
our  loss.  "I,  too,  have  become  a  sound- 
less cry  over  the  thousands"  who  lie 
buried  there,  and  I  can  never  forget. 
Thank  you.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OPPOSE  THE  EXPORT  OF 
ALASKA  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  TO 
JAPAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  JKXSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Octobers,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  export  Alaska  North  Slope  oil 
to  Japan  is  contrary  to  our  national  in- 
terests. Such  a  proposal  would  be 
harmful  to  our  defense  capability, 
would  increase  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources,  and  would  be 
costly  to  the  Government.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  any  such  recom- 
mendation. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  export  of 
Alaskan  crude  oil  is  restricted  by  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(Public  Law  96-72).  The  law  restricted 
the  export  or  exchange  of  Alaska 
North  Slope  crude  oil  until  September 
1983.  Only  under  the  most  critical 
emergency  circumstances  would  we  be 
permitted  to  export,  sell  or  swap  Alas- 
kan produced  oil. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  export  of 
Alaskan  oil  will  invariably  threaten 
our  energy  security.  Imports  would  in- 
crease about  10  percent  and  we  would 
become  more  dependent  on  insecure 
foreign  oil  supplies.  During  times  of 
national  emergency  our  access  to 
crude  oil  would  be  jeopardized. 

Moreover,  the  export  of  oil  would 
threaten  the  development  and  viabili- 
ty of  our  domestic  energy  transporta- 
tion system.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  need  for  at  least  a  third  of  all 
American  tanker  tonnage  would  be 
eliminated.  Thus,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  have  fewer  U.S.-flag  tank- 
ers available  during  national  emergen- 
cies. We  must  not  permit  the  proposed 
sale  to  Japan.* 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER— KEEP  HIM 
ON  DECK 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

*  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  October  1981  issue  of  Armed 
Forces  Journal  International,  I  read 
an  article  by  R.  James  Woolsey.  which 
brought  back  many  memories,  on  the 
matter  of  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

It  was  back  on  April  8,  1976,  that  I 
made  the  observation  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  nearly  so 
safety  conscious  for  their  own  sailors 
or  for  the  people  they  visit.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  hard  intelligence  in- 
formation received  from  British  and 
Norwegian  sources  that  serious  prob- 
lems, including  radiation  sickness, 
exist  on  a  continuing  basis  in  Russian 
nuclear-powered     submarines.     Radi- 
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ation  leakage  worldwide  is  a  matter  of 
fact. 

In  contrast,  thanks  mostly  to 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  admiral,  U.S. 
Navy,  American  nuclear-powered  subs 
prowl  the  waters  in  absolute  safety 
throughout  the  free  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  anything  in 
existence  today  that  is  an  absolute  de- 
terrent to  Soviet  Communist  expan- 
sion, it  is  the  American  nuclear  force 
Navy.  From  the  training  of  the  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel  that  man 
these  submarines,  to  the  finished 
product  of  the  submarine  itself.  Admi- 
ral Rickover  has  guaranteed  not  only 
safety,  but  as  well,  the  most  formida- 
ble and  efficient  nuclear  naval  strike 
force  of  either  the  free  or  Communist 
world.  Admiral  Rickover  is  a  patriot 
who  has  battled  both  the  bureaucracy 
within  the  Government,  and  those 
who  attempt  to  hurt  the  American 
taxpayer  with  cost  overruns.  For  these 
reasons  and  many  more.  Admiral  Rick- 
over should  continue  in  his  noble  serv- 
ice to  this  Nation— and  the  freedom  of 
the  entire  world. 

I  therefore  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  those  remarks  of  R.  James 
Woolsey,  who  is  the  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  was  general 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Article  follows: 

RicKovKs's  LPfUTHBimo  Shaoow 
(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

One  of  this  century's  unique  figures  is 
about  to  be  in  the  news  again.  By  February 
of  even-numbered  years,  since  time  out  of 
mind,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  has  had  to 
decide  whether  to  extend  Admiral  Hyman 
G.  Rickover's  active  duty  for  yet  another 
two  years.  The  currOht  Secretary,  John 
Lehman,  can  expect  at  least  as  much  advice 
on  this  pending  decision  as  countless  of  his 
predecessors— from  such  random  quarters  as 
the  odd  congressional  committee  chairman, 
passers-by  on  the  street,  and  other  casually 
interested  folks,  such  as,  say,  the  President. 
The  decision  is  usually  made  by  the  preced- 
ing summer  or  early  fall,  so  the  pap.;rs  are 
probably  in  Secretary  Lehman's  in-box  by 
now— sitting  there  staring  at  him.  (I  have 
the  timing  and  mechanics  of  this  process 
pretty  well  in  mind.  I  signed  the  last  Rick- 
over extension,  as  Acting  Secretary,  in  the 
fall  of  1979.) 

The  object  of  all  this  biennial  attention  is 
not  only  Washington's  ultimate  survivor,  he 
is— more  importantly— one  of  its  perennial 
wlnneiis.  The  two  traits  are  not  unrelated. 
As  the  years  have  rolled  on  he  has  come  to 
know  more  and  more  about  the  business  of 
building  and  operating  nuclear-powered 
ships.  He  and  his  staff  have  such  a  combina- 
tion of  institutional  memory  and  expertise, 
especially  compared  to  the  civilians  who 
come  and  go  from  the  Defense  Department, 
that  they  win  a  good  many  more  than  they 
lose.  He  has  both  survived  because  he  wins 
and  won  because  he  has  survived. 

For  many  years  he  has  played  the  Hill  the 
way  Casals  played  the  cello,  but  many  of  his 
strongest  congressional  supporters— Pas- 
tore,  Rivers,  Hebert— are  no  longer  around. 
And  he  is  not  the  darling  of  the  new  mili- 
tary ref  onn  movement. 
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Rlckover's  Influence,  in  the  Navy  and  in 
the  country,  has  spread  light-years  beyond 
the  construction  of  naval  nuclear  reactors. 
Seeing  the  need  for  better-educated  officers 
and  enlisted  men  to  run  his  power  plants, 
for  example,  he  has  become  a  major  force  in 
education  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the 
NROTC  program.  His  "why-not-the-best" 
standards  about  nuclear  ship  propulsion 
have  affected  the  rest  of  the  Navy  as  well, 
to  the  point  that  generations  of  nonnuclear 
officers  have  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 
worse,  at  having  to  go  to  a  special  school  on 
conventional  propulsion  before  assuming 
their  sea-going  commands.  Many  of  them 
argue  strongly  that  the  time  would  better 
be  spent  on  tactics  and  other  subjects. 

Rickover  is  the  scourge  of  the  conglomer- 
ate builders  of  nuclear-powered  warships, 
insisting  on  maintaining  a  whip  hand  over 
his  projects  that  leaves  very  little  room  for 
their  corporate  notions  of  profit,  and  none 
for  the  Washington  lawyers  who  handle 
their  claims  against  the  Government.  (He 
scorns  the  latter  breed  even  more,  if  that  is 
possible,  than  he  does  whiz  Ud  systems  ana- 
lysts.) "I  treat  the  Government's  money  as 
if  it  were  my  own."  he  is  fond  of  saying. 
There  are  several  corporate  board  rooms 
where  they  must  wonder  if  Hyman  Rickover 
has  ever  spent  a  nickel  on  himself.  His  of- 
fices, by  the  way.  have  always  been  inten- 
tionally dilapidated— "every  penny  goes  for 
nuclear  power." 

THE  RKST  OF  DS  CAM  SECOND  GUKS8  THE  RTTCLE- 
AK  NAVY  WTTH  A  LOT  LESS  EFFORT  THAN  IT 
TOOK  HIM  TO  BUILD  IT 

In  the  Strength  of  his  no-nonsense  person- 
ality, in  the  indomiUbUity  of  his  will,  and  in 
his— well— prickliness.  Rickover  resembles 
only  a  few  modem  figures.  To  me  the  clos- 
est parallels  are  Charles  DeGaulle  and  Men- 
achem  Begin.  These  sorts  of  men  simply 
have  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  rest 
of  mankind.  They  distort  the  force  fields 
around  them,  bending  more  of  the  world  to 
their  wills  than  seems  possible  or  reasona- 
ble, especially  to  those  who  get  bent.  Such 
men  can  be  infuriating  to  deal  with,  even 
for  statesmen— recall  Churchill's  saying 
that  the  greatest  cross  he  had  to  bear  was 
the  Cross  of  Lorraine.  And  when  such 
I>eople  are  wrong  their  mistakes  can  be  as 
lasting  as  their  triumphs. 

But  the  DeGaulles.  the  Begins,  and  the 
Rickovers  are  the  people  whose  impacts 
reach  far  beyond,  and  last  long  after,  their 
own  lives.  You  disagree  with  the  Kindly  Old 
Gentleman,  as  he  is  sometimes  dubbed  in 
the  Pentagon,  about  the  proper  size  for  air- 
craft carriers,  or  ^y  of  a  number  of  other 
subjects?  You  are  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  has  had  a  major  (or  even  minor)  set-to 
with  him  and— remember  feeling  as  if  you 
had  gone  12  rounds  with  All?  I  understand, 
believe  me. 

Still,  keep  a  few  things  in  mind:  there  is 
no  Soviet  skipper,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
who  sleeps  soundly  in  his  sea  cabin.  He  can 
never  be  sure  that  he  isn't  in  the  cross  hairs 
of  the  periscope  of  one  of  Rlckover's  marvel- 
ous, quiet  black  attack  boats.  And,  as  we 
fuss  with  the  M-X  and  the  agonizingly  hard 
problem  of  fixing  the  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBMs,  we  have  some  breathing  space— be- 
cause some  more  of  Rlckover's  products, 
carrying  their  Poseidon  and  Trident  mis- 
siles, slip  silently  on  patrol  somewhere  be- 
neath the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  His  ships  are 
commanded  and  operated  by  some  of  the 
most  extraordinarily  able  and  professional 
men  you  wUl  ever  meet.  Their  standards, 
and  those  of  many  of  their  colleagues  in 
J  other  parts  of  the  Navy,  have  been  shaped 
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directly  and  indirectly  by  Rlckover's  will 
and  perfectionism.  (One  would  wish  that  his 
influence  in  the  civilian  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry had  been  greater— Rickover- trained 
people  don't  turn  the  wrong  valves  the  way 
they  did  at  Three-MUe  Island.)  Yes.  his 
standards  are  so  high  that  there  are  only 
two-thirds  as  many  such  nuclear-trained  of- 
ficers as  we  need,  and  the  ships  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  we  can't  afford  nearly  enough 
of  them.  But  unlike  much  in  our  modem  so- 
ciety, and  much  in  our  military  establish- 
ment, they  work,  and  they  work  safely  and 
superbly.  Could  we  do  better— say,  have 
more  ships  and  crews- by  cutting  some  of 
Rlckover's  perfectly  square  comers?  Maybe, 
but  the  rest  of  us  can  second-guess  the  nu- 
clear Navy  with  a  lot  less  effort  than  it  took 
him  to  build  it— the  institution  that  is  his 
lengthened  shadow. 

So  join  the  watch  to  see  whether  John 
Lehman  signs  those  papers  or  not.  But 
while  you're  wondering  whether  Rickover 
wtU  retire  this  winter  or  will  be  sitting  there 
in  his  office,  growling  into  his  telephone,  in 
the  2l8t  century — and  whatever  your  prefer- 
ence in  the  matter— undertake  an  instruc- 
tive little  intellectual  exercise:  try  to  think 
of  another  living  American  to  whom  you 
owe  more.* 
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AWACS:  A  FAVOR  WE  DON'T 
HAVE  TO  EKD 


OPPOSE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
today  of  my  continuing  support  for 
the  social  security  system  and  of  my 
vehement  opposition  to  any  proposed 
cuts  in  benefits  for  retirees. 

Income  security  for  senior  citizens 
originated  as  an  American  tradition  in 
1935.  Since  that  time,  the  social  securi- 
ty program  has  progressed  and  ex- 
panded to  provide  necessary,  even  life- 
saving,  benefits  for  36  million  Ameri- 
cans. Over  half  of  all  older  Americans 
today  depend  on  social  security  as 
their  main  source  of  income,  and  dis- 
abled persons  and  financially  dis- 
tressed surviving  spouses  have  avoided 
economic  disaster  with  social  security 
income  support  and  medical  assist- 
ance. 

Any  proposal  by  the  administration 
or  the  Congress  to  reduce  benefits  for 
retirees— including  the  deferment  of 
the  cost-of-living  increase— would  be 
cruel  and  untimely.  The  97th  Congress 
must  act  to  keep  the  social  security 
system  financially  stable— but  without 
denying  older  Americans  the  security 
that  they  have  earned.  A  number  of 
alternative  financing  proposals  for  the 
social  security  system  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  including  the 
limited  use  of  general  revenues  to  help 
fund  the  program.  Our  responsibility 
is  to  examine  critically  these  propos- 
als, and  explore  viable  new  ones,  not 
sacrifice  the  needs  of  the  very  people 
that  the  social  security  system  was  de- 
signed to  protect.* 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hobart  Rowen,  the  nationally  syndi- 
cated columnist,  recently  examined 
the  case  being  made  against  the  sale 
of  AWACS  radar  planes,  refueling 
tankers,  and  fighter  aircraft  equip- 
ment to  Saudi  Arabia  and  foimd  it 
"Overwhelming  and  compelling."  I 
find  his  conclusions  significant  not 
simply  because  they  are  succinct  and 
logical,  but  also  because  he  refutes  the 
claim  that  we  owe  the  Saudis  this  one 
because  of  their  moderation  on  oil 
prices.  Mr.  Rowen  is  widely  respected 
for  his  economic  expertise,  and  not  for 
detailed  knowledge  of  Middle  East  or 
Israeli  politics,  and  this  serves  to  lend 
further  credence  to  his  article,  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  October  1.  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  1, 19811 

AWACS:  A  Favor  We  Don't  Have  to  Do 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  hype  for  the  sale  of  five  AWACS 
radar  planes  and  related  military  equipment 
to  Saudi  Arabia  is  reaching  a  crescendo. 
Head  counts  in  the  Senate  appear  to  show  a 
majority  fear  the  equipment  is  too  sophisti- 
cated for  the  Saudis,  and  eventually  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

The  argument  that  the  AWACS  sale  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  overwhelming  and  compel- 
ling. The  case  is  so  strong  that  it  flushes  out 
desperate,  bottom-of-the-barrel  argimients 
from  the  prosale  crowd. 

The  easiest  to  dispose  of  is  the  plea  that 
we  "owe"  the  Saudis  this  one  because  they 
created  an  oil  glut  in  order  to  help  the 
United  States.  Columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan 
writes  that  oU  prices  have  come  down  re- 
cently because  "the  Saudis  pumped  more  oil 
than  was  good  for  them."  That's  pure  balo- 
ney, and  know  who  says  so?  My  favorite 
source  on  this  subject,  Saudi  Oil  Minister 
Sheik  Yamani,  when  he  talks  candidly  at 
home,  and  abandons  the  propaganda  line  he 
uses  for  his  lectures  in  Paris  or  New  York. 

In  an  interview  that  appeared  simulta- 
neously Sept.  8  in  the  English-language 
Arab  News  and  in  the  Arabic  daily.  Al-Sharq 
Al  Aswat,  Yamani  admitted  that  the  Saudis 
had  not  created  the  current  glut  in  order  to 
befriend  the  United  States.  The  glut  arose, 
he  said,  because  demand  had  fallen  in  re- 
sponse to  high  prices  that  OPEC  had  ill  ad- 
visedly put  into  effect  in  1979  and  1980. 

A  detailed  quote  from  Yamani  is  instruc- 
tive: "The  present  situation  is  different 
from  the  past  when,  during  1979  and  1980, 
the  oil-price  hike  from  a  little  over  $12,  to 
$32  or  more,  caused  an  enormous  rush  in  in- 
vestment in  energy  resources,  with  the  view 
of  cutting  down  on  oil  consumption  and  de- 
veloping energy  alternatives  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  oil. 

"This  resulted  in  a  fall  in  OPEC's  shares 
in  the  market  from  over  31  million  barrels 
daily  in  1979  to  much  less  than  24  million 
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barrels  this  year.  Some  analysts,  however, 
expect  OPEC's  8h^«  to  fall  in  the  early  '90s 
to  less  than  15  million  barrels  daily.  This 
would  mean  a  collapse  of  the  organization 
and  a  lot  of  economic  hardships  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  basically  relies  on  its  oil  reve- 
nue." 

That's  Sheik  Yamani  talking.  He  added: 

"The  oil  prices  must  be  brought  down,  if 
we  can.  or  at  least  remain  at  the  present 
level  for  a  long  period  until  we  are  able  to 
hold  back  Investors  from  searching  (for) 
energy  alternatives,  and  until  OPEC  re- 
stores its  previous  position."  As  he  should, 
Yamani  is  trying  to  take  care  of  Saudi  Inter- 
ests, not  U.S.  interests. 

So  much  for  the  suggestion  that  we  need 
to  sell  AWACS  to  the  Saudis  either  to 
thank  them  for  pumping  a  lot  of  oil  (they're 
doing  that  because  they've  got  a  big  budget 
to  support)  or  for  not  raising  prices  (that's 
because,  as  Yamani  says,  they  know  that 
higher  prices  will  accelerate  the  switch 
away  from  oil).  Wall  Street  oil  expert  Henry 
L  Wojtyla,  uncannily  right  so  far,  estimates 
that  non-OPEC  oil  sources  are  growing  at 
an  impressive  5  percent  a  year,  presaging 
about  an  equivalent  decline  in  the  need  for 
OPEC  oU. 

As  Peter  Lubin,  a  foreign  policy  analyst 
and  associate  of  the  conservative  Center  for 
International  Security  here,  suggested  in 
recent  congressional  testimony,  the  Saudis 
and  the  rest  of  OPEC  are  going  to  be  fight- 
ing with  others  for  a  share  of  the  market: 
the  West  doesn't  have  to  do  favors  or  grovel 
for  oil— especially  favors  as  big  as  the 
AWACS. 

But  If  the  glut  is  bad  business  now  for  the 
Saudis  and  the  rest  of  OPEC,  imagine  what 
will  happen  if  and  when  Iran  once  again 
begins  to  produce  oil  as  it  did  under  the 
shah— 4,  S  or  6  million  barrels  a  day.  Clear- 
ly, that  could  result  in  a  major  break  in  oil 
prices  that  could  have  an  even  more  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  Saudi  economy  than 
Yamani  allows  in  his  candid  interview. 

And  that's  where  the  AWACS  in  Saudi 
hands  could  pose  a  danger  to  the  West  that 
has  received  almost  no  attention.  British 
Professor  J.  B.  Kelly,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  experts  on  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Gulf  countries,  raises  the  frightening  possi- 
bUity  that  the  Saudis,  their  military 
strength  augmented  both  symbolically  and 
in  reality  by  the  AWACS,  would  "bully" 
their  neighbors  into  holding  oil  production 
down,  or  actually  take  Persian  Gulf  terri- 
tory, as  Kelly  charges  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

This  is  not  mere  fantasy.  Kelly  docimients 
the  history  of  Saudi  invasions  of  and  terri- 
torial demands  on  the  weaker  sheikdoms  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  over  the  years.  Although 
the  Saudis  obviously  don't  like  him.  Kelly's 
expertise  on  the  Middle  East  is  highly  re- 
garded in  the  Reagan  administration  and  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  asks  precisely  the  right 
question  on  the  proposed  AWACS  sale: 
"What  is  the  U.S.  going  to  get  out  of  it?" 
(nearly,  it's  not  oil.  it's  not  bases.  It  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  at  all.  except,  per- 
versely, a  new  oil  crisis  enforced  by  Saudi 
AWACS.* 
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HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  HURT 
LOGGERS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  log- 
gers in  the  Northwest  haven't  worked 
in  months.  High  interest  rates  stole 
their  jobs. 

You  see,  where  I  come  from  timber 
still  makes  up  a  big  part  of  the  econo- 
my. So,  when  interest  rates  soar,  our 
people  not  only  hurt  in  the  home- 
building  field  and  real  estate,  it  also 
backs  up  right  through  the  lumber- 
yards to  the  mills  and  into  the  woods— 
we  get  a  double  and  triple  whammy. 

But  the  viciousness  of  high  interest 
rates  does  not  stop  with  the  wood 
products  industry.  Everyone  is  hurt- 
ing: savings  and  loans,  auto  dealers, 
consimiers— everyone. 

Most  importantly,  the  small  busi- 
nessman is  being  killed.  There  he  sits, 
the  forgotten  giant  of  our  economy. 
While  Mr.  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve tells  us  we  must  bear  a  little 
pain,  that  small  businessman  is  in 
agony.  All  of  them  are  in  difficult 
times:  many  are  facing  bankrupcy;  too 
many  have  already  lost  that  battle. 

The  small  businessman  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  free  enterprise  system.  He 
provides  more  jobs  than  aU  of  the  big 
businesses  combined.  He  provides  our 
best  opportunity  for  the  economic 
growth  our  Nation  needs.  He  provides 
diversity  of  enterprise  nowhere  to  be 
foimd  in  the  more  centralized  econo- 
mies of  noncapitalist  systems.  Yet,  the 
small  businessman  is  being  strangled 
by  high  interest  rates. 

If  interest  rates  approaching  20  per- 
cent—and many  have  been  paying 
even  higher— were  totally  out  of  our 
control,  it  would  be  easier  to  under- 
stand. But,  to  a  very  major  degree,  in- 
terest rates  are  adjustable  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  And,  after  years  of  dem- 
onstrating clearly  that  such  a  high-in- 
terest-rate policy  has  not  and  will  not 
work  to  reduce  inflation— but,  rather 
adds  to  it— the  Fed  still  persists  in 
damaging  our  economy  with  that 
failed  and  misguided  policy. 

In  last  Friday's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
there  was  an  article  that  pointed  out 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article,  real  interest 
rates— the  difference  between  prevail- 
ing rates  and  the  underlying  rate  of 
inflation— have  soared  in  recent 
months,  to  twice  the  level  traditional- 
ly present  in  the  economy.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  these  abnormally 
high  interest  rates  of  5  to  6  percent 
have  played  a  large  part  in  our  current 
economic  malaise. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  al- 
though the  Fed  adjusted  interest  rates 
upward  last  year  in  an  effort  to  meet 
inflation  levels,  the  Fed  has  not  done 
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us  the  favor  of  reducing  them  now 
that  inflation  has  dropped  from  the  20 
percent  of  that  time  to  the  9  percent 
annual  rate  this  year:  all  a  tad  insensi- 
tive if  I  do  say  so  myself. 

And  where  is  the  President?  Awfully 
silent  these  days.  But  we  can  still  hear 
the  echo  of  his  last  statement— a  ring- 
ing endorsement  of  this  policy  that 
seems  to  say  we'll  beat  inflation  by 
bankrupting  America's  housing  indus- 
try, the  w(X)d  products  industry,  the 
automobile  industry— dealers  and  all— 
and  by  driving  out  of  the  marketplace 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  all  over  America. 

It  is  time  for  President  Reagan  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  change 
policy  without  blinking  an  eye.  For 
him  to  sit  down  with  Chairman 
Volcker  and  talk  as  tough  with  him 
about  high  interest  rates  as  he  did 
with  Congress  and  with  the  American 
people  about  the  rest  of  his  economic 
program.  The  silence  from  the  White 
House  on  this  issue  must  end. 

And,  Congress  cannot  sit  idly  by 
either.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
an  independent  agency.  It  was  de- 
signed that  way  to  protect  it  from  the 
whimsy  of  political  influence,  but  not 
to  insulate  it  entirely  from  the  com- 
monsense  policy  that  is  being  urged 
upon  it  by  millions  of  Americans.  To 
remain  totally  insulated  from  any 
input  of  the  American  people  would  be 
an  abuse  of  the  protections  Congress 
provided— an  abuse  Congress  may  be 
forced  to  correct  if  the  Fed  will  not 
listen  to  reason.  In  doing  so,  there  is 
the  risk  Congress  could  be  irresponsi- 
ble and  go  too  far.  That  is  not  a  possi- 
bility I  would  like  to  face.  But,  if  the 
Fed  will  not  listen,  if  it  will  not  be  sen- 
sitive enough  to  make  the  distinction 
between  real  interest  rates  and  nomi- 
nal interest  rates,  it  may  be  a  risk  we 
have  to  take. 

The  American  people  need  relief 
from  this  awful,  awful  policy  of  slow 
economic  death  by  suffocation  from 
high  interest  rates.* 


ST.  MICHAELS  CELEBRATES 
I50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  celebration 
which  occurred  on  September  29  in  my 
district.  On  that  Sunday  several  hun- 
dred friends  and  neighbors  gathered 
to  remember  a  single  spiritual  event  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  which  oc- 
curred 150  years  ago. 

On  April  5,  1831,  the  Right  Rever- 
end Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  coadju- 
tor bishop  of  Philadelphia  and  future 
archbishop    of    Baltimore,    together 
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with  Rev.  John  Hughes,  future  arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  and  six  laymen 
incorporated  St.  Michael's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties and  Kensington.  The  original 
pulsh  boundaries  encompassed  one- 
third  of  the  present  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. These  dedicated  and  courageous 
men  represented  hundreds  of  fellow 
immigrants  who  would  work  for,  sacri- 
fice for,  pray  for,  and  dream  about  a 
church  in  which  they  could  freely  wor- 
ship God,  educate  their  children,  and 
center  their  parish  and  community 
life.  The  founding  pastor.  Rev.  Ter- 
ence James  Donaghoe.  assisted  in  the 
blessing  of  the  cornerstone  on  April 
18.  1833,  and  the  dedication  of  the  new 
church  at  Second  and  Jefferson 
Streets  on  September  28. 1834. 

From  the  beginning,  St.  Michael's 
placed  great  emphasis  on  its  teaching 
mission:  The  spiritual  training  and 
education  of  its  members.  Great  sacri- 
fices were  made  to  provide  facilities 
for  lay  teachers.  St.  Elizabeth  Seton's 
Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  Christian  Brothers  to 
impart  to  future  citizens  the  knowl- 
edge, discipline,  and  spiritual  values 
which  are  part  of  the  soul  of  America. 
On  September  7.  1833.  four  "Dublin 
Ladies"  traveled  to  Philadelphia  from 
New  York  on  the  new  locomotive 
"John  Bull."  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mary  Prances  Clarke  and  Father  Don- 
aghoe, they  formed  a  new  religious 
order  in  America:  The  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Their 
first  mission  was  teaching  in  St.  Mi- 
chael's Parish.  Today,  that  order  of  re- 
ligious women,  headquartered  in  Du- 
buque. Iowa,  teaches  in  more  than  30 
States  and  its  members  are  a  major 
spiritual  and  intellectual  force  on  the 
American  scene. 

St.  Michael's  Literary  Society  for 
study,  debate,  and  discussion  was 
formed  many  years  ago.  For  more 
ttian  50  years,  graduates  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's Commercial  School  have  been 
eagerly  sought  by  businesses  because 
of  the  excellent  training  and  willing- 
ness to  work.  The  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  and  other  organizations  have 
provided  for  the  spiritual  development 
of  adults  and  families.  For  many 
years.  St.  Michael's  Camp  provided  an 
opportunity  for  children's  vacations 
outside  the  city.  In  times  of  economic 
difficulty.  St.  Michael's  offered  such 
assistance  as  an  inexpensive  parish 
store  for  children's  shoes.  Through  all 
these  years.  St.  Michael's  has  consist- 
ently fostered,  encouraged,  and 
strengthened  the  family,  the  basic 
social  unit  which  caused  America  to 
flourish. 

On  May  8.  1844.  the  feast  of  the  Ap- 
parition of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel, 
the  new  St.  Michael's  Church  experi- 
enced its  baptism  of  fire.  The  church, 
school,  and  rectory  were  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  howling  mob  of  "Native 
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Americans"  who  began  their  march, 
ironically,  from  Independence  Hall. 
Many  citizens  were  injured,  some  were 
killed,  and  many  homes  and  businesses 
were  ransacked  or  destroyed  by  those 
who  acted  under  the  ignominious 
banner  of  "America  for  Americans." 
After  the  military  restored  order,  the 
parishioners  built  a  temporary  chapel 
in  4  days  and  began  the  difficult  task 
of  building  a  new  church  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old. 

By  1853,  a  new  church  and  rectory 
had  been  completed  but  a  heavy  debt 
remained  and  there  was  no  school 
building.  Under  the  leadership  and  di- 
rection of  the  fourth  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, St.  John  Neumann,  the 
present  school  building  was  erected  by 
the  assistant  pastor.  Rev.  Daniel 
Sheridan.  Very  soon,  the  new  school 
had  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,000 
pupils.  St.  John  Neumann  had  a  spe- 
cial love  for  St.  Michael's.  He  visited 
there  frequently,  ordained  two  priests 
in  the  church,  and  confirmed  hun- 
dreds of  the  children  of  St.  Michael's 
on  three  separate  occasions  there. 

On  July  17,  1856,  a  second  great 
tragedy  struck  St.  Michael's.  An  excur- 
sion train  carrying  children  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's to  a  picnic  collided  with  an- 
other train  near  Ambler,  Pa.  More 
than  60  were  killed,  including  Father 
Sheridan,  hundreds  were  Injured,  and 
a  pall  of  sorrow  surrounded  St.  Mi- 
chael's as  the  txKlies  of  its  children 
were  brought  in  for  a  final  blessing. 
St.  John  Neumann  hurried  to  St.  hU- 
chael's  to  visit  the  injured  and  to  con- 
sole the  bereaved  families  of  the  dead. 
In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  parish  his- 
tory. Almighty  God  sent  one  of  his 
saints  to  help  the  people  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's to  bear  the  fierce  suffering  vis- 
ited upon  them. 

In  1858,  the  Christian  Brothers 
came  to  St.  Michael's  to  teach  boys 
and  the  first  brother  there  became  the 
president  of  LaSalle  College  which 
was  founded  in  St.  Michael's  in  1863. 

Through  150  years  or  frequent  per- 
secution, two  great  tragedies,  wars, 
and  economic  depressions,  St.  Mi- 
chael's has  been  a  model  of  courage, 
strength,  and  spiritual  inspiration. 
The  parishioners  of  St.  Michael's  have 
defended  America  in  every  conflict 
since  the  church  was  founded.  The 
Sirters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  have  taught 
there  for  more  than  100  years,  were 
commended  by  Congress  as  "Angels  of 
the  Battlefield"  for  their  care  and 
comfort  of  the  wounded  and  dying  at 
Gettysburg  and  other  places  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  priests  of  St.  Michael's 
have  quickly  volunteered  as  chaplains 
to  bring  the  sacraments  and  consola- 
tion of  God  to  young  soldiers  far  from 
home.  The  children  of  St.  Michael's 
became  bishops,  priests,  reiigous,  mis- 
sionaries, laborers  and  lawyers,  dock- 
workers  and  doctors. 

Most  importantly,  the  people  of  St. 
Michael's    have    continued    in    their 
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chosen  vocations  to  worship  God, 
extend  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
help  to  their  neighbors,  and  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  the  Creator  upon  our 
Nation.  Their  courage,  determliuitlon, 
and  faithfulness  have  brought  living 
reality  to  the  phrase.  "One  nation, 
under  God." 

I  salute  Rev.  Edward  V.  Kelly, 
pastor  of  St.  Michael's,  and  all  its  pa- 
rishioners, past,  and  present,  upon 
their  150th  anniversary.  May  the 
blessings  and  gifts  which  they  have 
brought  to  us  be  vlBited  upon  them  a 
thousandfold.* 


THE  COUNTRY  PHILOSOPHER 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

opiiAaTuun) 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPHXSOTrATIVn 

Monday,  October  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  an 
hour's  drive  south  from  Washington, 
D.C..  lies  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
rural  country  in  the  world.  It  is  there 
that  the  rolling  hills  of  southern 
Maryland  meet  the  Potomac  River  to 
the  west  and  the  Patuxent  River  to 
the  east.  It  is  a  special  country  and 
breeds  special  people,  people  who 
adhere  to  a  philosophy  nurtured  by 
their  love  of  God  and  their  love  of  the 
countrjrside  that  surrounds  them. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  a  special 
person  who  writes  a  column  in  south- 
ern Bdaryland  titled  "The  Coimtry 
Philosop|iei:!lji9hlch  reflects  the  spirit 
inherent  in  all  southern  Marylanders 
who  have  lived  among  its  rolling  hills. 
Amos  Arthur  Holmes  is  the  "Country 
Philosopher."  a  man  who  has  been 
able  to  set  on  paper  the  moods,  the  en- 
chantment and  the  spirit  that  is  the 
emlx>dient  of  southern  Maryland. 

Years  ago,  when  I  would  sit  on  the 
porch  of  my  family's  farmhouse.  I 
would  listen  to  my  grandfather  spin 
tales  and  reflect  on  the  fabric  of  life  in 
the  country.  Amos  Holmes  recaptures 
those  days  for  me.  He  is  one  of  a  dwin- 
dling breed  of  country  philosophers. 
Fortimately.  they  are  still  a  valuable 
part  of  the  social  fabric  in  rural  areas. 
As  the  pace  of  life  continues  to  in- 
crease, the  country  philosopher's  role 
becomes  even  more  important.  They 
remind  us  of  the  value  of  reflection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Amos  Holmes' 

recent  columns  reminded  me  of  the 

importance  of  the  country  philosopher 

and  I  would  like  to  share  that  column 

with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

[From  the  Maryland  Independent. 

September  30.  1981] 

With  Opm  Erxs 

(By  Amos  Arthur  Holmes) 

Some  weeks  ago  I  sat  In  my  t>ackyard.  The 
sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  huge  oak 
trees  across  the  road  and  there  was  a  chill 
to  the  air  that  told  of  the  coming  of 
autumn.  The  leaves  were  still  green  but 
soon  the  magic  of  nature  would  paint  them 
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gold  and  yellow  and  orange.  My  mind 
leaped  ahead  and  I  had  visions  of  frost  and 
pumpkins  and  cold  apple  elder. 

I  watched  a  pair  of  cardinals  flitting  about 
beneath  the  weigelta  bushes  beside  the 
house,  the  female  looking  drab  beside  the 
rich,  colorful  plumage  of  her  mate.  Of  all 
the  birds  In  the  fields  and  woods  those  car- 
dinals were  my  favorites.  They  had  a  com- 
panionship, a  friendship,  a  bountiful  aura  of 
caring  for  one  another  that  made  their  ex- 
istence beautiful.  It  was  as  if  they  knew 
that  love  was  a  blessing  given  not  Just  to 
man  but  to  every  living  thing. 

A  young,  gray  squirrel,  filled  with  exuber- 
ance, raced  across  the  lawn  and  up  a  tree. 
He  stopped,  tall  swishing,  and  looked  at  me 
In  friendly  inqulsltlveness,  and  then,  in 
youtiiful  zest,  climbed  to  the  highest 
branches  in  search  of  the  tasty  succulent 
acorn. 

I  looked  across  the  road  and  saw  my 
garden,  wilted  and  forlorn  now  except  for 
the  marigolds  and  asters  which  refused  to 
die.  Those  few  months  ago  I  had  planted 
tiny  seeds  in  the  warm  earth  and  watched 
as  small  sprouts  turned  miraculously  into 
lush  plants.  The  com,  proud  and  tall,  and 
the  melons  lying  fat  and  Juicy.  I  had  culti- 
vated and  weeded  In  the  hot  sun  and  my 
perspiration  had  cleansed  both  heart  and 
soul.  My  mind  could  still  picture  the  yellow 
squash,  the  slender  green  beans.  I  smiled  as 
I  remembered  the  day  I  parted  the  tomato 
plant  and  saw  the  turtle,  looking  guilty, 
with  the  half  eaten  tomato  as  testimony  to 
his  pilfering. 

I  heard  the  merry,  tinkling  laugh  of  my 
granddaughter  as  that  tiny  bit  of  heaven 
came  running  around  the  comer  of  the 
house.  When  she  saw  me,  she  scrambled 
into  my  lap  and  I  told  her  about  the  cardi- 
nals and  the  squirrel. 

An  old  woman  came  slowly  down  the  road 
carrying  her  basket  of  apples.  Each  evening 
she  made  this  pilgrimage  and  each  evening 
she  distributed  amongst  her  neighbors  the 
plump,  red  jewels  from  her  orchard.  I  was 
stirred  by  this  generosity  and  I  thought  of 
the  magnificent  benefits  we  receive  from 
having  good  nelgh'oors. 

I  got  up  from  my  chair  and  walked  around 
to  the  front  of  the  house.  The  waters  of 
Breton  Bay  lay  still  and  peaceful  and  the 
siting  sun  added  colossal  colors  to  the  blue 
placid  wftt^r. 

"Amos,  come  to  dinner." 

I  thought  of  the  people  now  gathered  In 
my  dining  room.  My  wife,  whose  love  was 
brighter  and  warmer  than  the  fire  in  the 
hearth,  would  be  adding  last  touches  to  her 
table.  My  daughters  whose  affection  and 
Humor  made  my  days  glorious  and  good. 
The  grandchildren  filling  the  house  with 
laughter  and  youth. 

I  thought  of  the  table  simply  laden  with 
delicious  food;  the  brown.  Juicy  roast  cov- 
ered with  potatoes  and  carrots,  the  smooth 
brown,  spicy  gravey  whose  aroma  swelled 
the  appetite  to  bursting,  the  cucumbers  and 
onions  in  vinegar,  the  dJsh  of  hot  biscuits, 
the  apple  pie  and  hot  steaming  coffee. 

I  stood  there  and  reviewed  the  blessing  in 
my  life.  I  thought  of  the  grand  things  of 
nature  that  Ood  had  given  us  in  His  merci- 
ful caring.  The  towering  mountains,  the 
vast,  rolling  oceans,  the  trees  and  flowers, 
the  birds  and  animals.  I  thought  of  laughter 
and  love,  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  serenity  of 
friendship.  I  thought  of  all  those  things 
that  make  life  challenging  and  worthwhile. 

And  as  I  turned  to  enter  my  house  I 
thought  of  those  people,  those  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people,  who  believe  that 
Ood  U  dead. 
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And  I  could  have  cried  at  their  blindness.* 


THE  VAPORING  OP  AN 
IMPOTENT  BODY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GKOHGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  October  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
noted  newspaper  columnist  James  J. 
"Jack"  Kilpatrick  recently  wrote  a 
column  which  was  published  across 
the  country  in  numerous  newspapers 
including  the  September  22  edition  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  in  which  he  cor- 
rectly described  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  as  a  monument  to 
imbecility,  in  recounting  how  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  once  again  had  refused 
to  let  representatives  of  Namibia 
speak  while  at  the  same  time  permit- 
ting the  Soviet-financed  terrorists  of 
the  South  West  Africa  People's  Orga- 
nization (SWAPO)  to  participate  in  a 
debate  on  the  independence  of  Na- 
mibia. 

I  concur  with  Jack  Kilpatrick  when 
he  points  out  that  the  United  Nations 
has  no  valid  authority  to  dictate  the 
future  of  Namibia. 

Namibia,  a  coimtry  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  1  million  persons  in  a 
territory  twice  the  size  of  California, 
was  first  colonized  by  Germany  in  the 
1880's.  British  South  Africa  took  the 
territory  from  the  Germans  in  1915 
during  World  War  I.  In  1920,  the 
League  of  Nation  mandated  Namibia 
then  known  as  German  South  West 
Africa,  to  Great  Britain  as  a  trust  ter- 
ritory. Great  Britain  permitted  its 
South  African  colony  to  exercise  the 
mandate. 

As  anyone  with  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  international  law  must  know, 
neither  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
enant nor  the  United  Nations  Charter 
contain  any  provisions  for  the  transfer 
of  trust  territories  from  the  League  to 
the  United  Nations  except  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  Great  Britain,  acting 
through  its  South  Africa  colony,  de- 
clined to  agree  to  a  transfer.  When 
South  Africa  achieved  its  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain  in  1961,  it  as- 
sumed continued  responsibility  for  the 
trust  territory  of  Namibia,  and  that  is 
the  legal  status  of  Namibia  today. 

As  Jack  Kilpatrick  says,  "The  notion 
that  the  league  formally  transferred 
its  mandates  to  the  U.N.  is  a  notion 
spun  from  moonbeams.  The  chain  of 
title  is  not  there.  No  such  testamenta- 
ry proof  exists." 

South  Africa  has  agreed  to  the  full 
independence  of  Namibia,  subject  to 
the  willingness  of  the  people  of  Na- 
mibia to  agree  to  hold  an  election  of 
constituent  assembly  to  write  a  new 
constitution  which  will  provide  for 
local  self-government. 

The  problem  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  designat- 
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ed  the  Soviet-sponsored  terrorists  of 
SWAPO  as  the  "sole  and  authentic" 
representative  of  the  people  of  Na- 
mibia. SWAPO  consists  of  a  guerrilla 
group  of  dissidents  from  Namibia  who 
have  military  bases  in  the  k>uthem 
area  of  Marxist  Angola.  SWATO  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  BAarxist  govern- 
ment of  Angola.  SWAPO  terrorists  are 
trained  and  equipped  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  the  38,000  Cuban  sol- 
diers and  East  German  and  Soviet 
technicians  in  Angola.  Their  goal  is.  in 
the  words  of  Jack  Kilpatrick.  "to  seize 
power  in  Namibia  by  force  of  arms." 

The  duly  elected  Government  of  Na- 
mibia, consisting  of  a  50-member  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  a  12-member 
Council  of  lifinisters  who  exercise  all 
legislative  and  executive  powers  now, 
and  the  Democratic  Tumhalle  Alli- 
ance (DTA).  Namibia's  governing  ma- 
jority political  party,  are  disinclined  to 
go  forward  with  an  election  as  long  as 
the  United  Nations  continues  to  try  to 
rig  any  election  so  that  SWAPO  wins 
and  can  take  over  Namibia.  Namibia 
has  vast  uranium  and  other  mineral 
resources  and  a  strategic  deep  water 
port  wliich  would  make  a  favorable 
harbor  for  Russian  nuclear  subma- 
rines to  interrupt  the  shipping  traffic 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NATO 
coimtries  and  to  the  United  States. 

The  problem  in  Namibia  is  the 
United  Nations. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  Washington 
Post's  renowned  editorial  columnist. 
Philip  Geyelin.  wrote  a  column  enti- 
tled "United  Nations:  An  Outrage."  in  ,^ 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  United 
Nations  is  an  institution  in  which  a 
full  two-thirds  of  its  153  General  As- 
sembly votes  represents  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  world  population  and 
for  which  a  small  minority  of  30  prac- 
ticing democracies  contributes  more 
than  two-tliirds  of  the  financial  sup- 
port. The  United  Nations,  in  short,  is 
an  institutional  outrage,  a  moral 
swamp.  It  operates  much  of  the  time 
by  the  mob  rule  of  a  Third  World  ma- 
jority in  close  alliance  with  its  Com- 
mimist  bloc.  By  its  rules  and  proce- 
dures, it  reduces  the  superpowerful 
United  States  to  rear-guard  blocking 
actions,  by  Security  Council  veto  or,  as 
one  American  representative  puts  it. 
by  'abstaining  things  to  death'." 

At  this  very  time  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  considering  a  request  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $700  million  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  $700  million  is  a  lot  of 
hard-earned  taxpayer  money  to  sup- 
port an  international  body  described 
even  by  the  notoriously  lil>eral  Wash- 
ington Post  as  "an  institutional  out- 
rage, a  moral  swamp." 

At  the  very  least.  Congress  should 
include  in  both  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  appropriations  bill 
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a  specific  prohibition  against  use  of 
UJS.  tax  dollars  by  the  United  Nations 
to  finance  terrorism,  whether  it  be  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  or  by  the  South  West  African 
People's  Organization  each  of  which 
receives  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
from  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  support  pro-Soviet  terrorist 
activities.  I  suggest  the  following 
amendment  to  be  included  in  each  of 
the  appropriations  bills  when  they  are 
considered  by  Congress: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
title  8hal>  be  made  avaiUble  for  the  United 
States  share  for  any  programs  for  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  or  the 
South  West  African  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO). 

A  prohibition  of  this  kind  was  con- 
tained in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations Act  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  1980,  but  the  liberals  and 
other  special  interest  groups  with  a 
pro-Soviet  tilt,  managed  to  lobby  it  out 
of  the  final  appropriations  legislation. 
It  is  time  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted— are  they  for 
United  Nations  financing  of  the  ter- 
rorists of  the  PLO  and  SWAPO  or  are 
they  against  it? 

[From  the  Sun.  Sept.  22. 1981] 

Trk  Vaporimcs  or  ah  iMPorxirr  Body 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

New  York.— The  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  monument  to  imbecili- 
ty, acted  in  character  again  the  other  day. 
By  a  vote  of  117-0,  the  assembly  adopted 
another  of  its  resolutions  against  South 
Africa,  and  once  again  the  assembly  violated 
%  the  most  elementary  principles  of  fair  play 
and  parliamentary  privilege. 

Such  expressions  of  hypocritical  unanimi- 
ty have  become  commonplace  in  these 
gaudy  realms  of  make-believe.  In  theory, 
member  nations  subscribe  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations.  That  was  to 
provide  a  forum  in  which  all  nations^ 
repeat,  all  nations— could  be  heard.  In 
theory,  member  nations  also  subscribe  to 
the  principle  that  all  nations  should  respect 
the  borders  of  aU  other  nations. 

In  practice,  and  notably  in  the  matter  of 
South  West  Africa,  also  luiown  as  Namibia, 
these  theories  disappear  into  the  gaseous 
clouds.  Here  the  rule  is  that  all  nations  may 
be  heard  in  the  forum— all  nations,  that  is. 
except  the  one  nation  most  intimately  and 
directly  concerned  In  the  matter  South 
Africa. 

The  purpose  of  the  assembly's  most 
recent  resolution  was  to  condemn  South 
Africa  for  an  incursion  into  Angola.  Very 
well.  But  if  King  Hypocrisy  were  not  presid- 
ing over  this  mummery,  the  assembly  would 
equally  have  condemned  Angola  for  harbor- 
ing forces  of  SWAPO  (South  West  African 
People's  Organization),  whose  purpose  is  to 
seize  power  In  Namibia  by  force  of  arms. 

Hypocrisy  is  defined  as  "a  feigning  to  be- 
lieve what  one  does  not."  It  is  "the  false  as- 
sumption of  an  appearance  of  virtue."  In 
the  matter  of  Namibia,  the  assembly  feigns 
to  believe  that  the  United  Nations  has  some 
valid  authority  to  dictate  the  future  of 
South-West  Africa.  But  this  is  not  so,  and 
any  person  capable  of  tracing  the  last  days 
of  the  old  League  of  Nations  knows  it  is  not 
so.  The  notion  that  the  league  formally 
transferred  Its  mandates  to  the  U.N.  is  a 
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notion  spun  from  m(x>nbeam8.  The  chain  of 
title  is  not  there.  No  such  testamentary 
proof  exists. 

The  assembly  also  feigns  to  believe  that 
all  acts  of  international  meddling  are  bad, 
but  this  appearance  of  vlriue  is  false.  The 
SWAPO  terrorists  are  armed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  one  denies  it.  The  terrorists  are 
supported  and  trained  by  thousands  of 
Cuban  troops.  No  one  denies  it.  In  the  as- 
sembly, the  matter  Is  simply  not  discussed. 

Here  at  the  U.N.  the  notion  is  carefully 
fostered  that  only  one  outfit  embodies  the 
longing  of  all  the  people  of  Namibia  for  in- 
dependence, and  that  outfit  is  SWAPO.  The 
notion  is  fatuous.      

The  guerrillas  of  SWAPO  seek  power  for 
the  Ovambo,  who  make  up  something  less 
than  half  of  the  population.  But  the 
Ovambo  An  themselves  divided  into  seven 
Bantu  tribes;  and  t>eyond  the  Ovambo  are 
such  tribes  as  the  Damara,  the  Herero,  the 
Kavango  and  the  Nama.  There  is  no  "Na- 
mibian  people."  There  Is  no  sense  of  nation- 
al loyalty,  no  universal  hunger  on  the  part 
of  "Namibians"  for  a  flag  to  call  their  own. 
There  is  only  a  hunger  on  the  part  of  a  rela- 
tively few  ambitious  men  for  wealth  and 
power. 

It  is  all  dumbshow.  The  assembly's  resolu- 
tions, devoid  of  the  slightest  power  even  to 
Influence  or  persuade,  are  no  more  than 
tales  told  by  idiots,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing. 

No  self-respecting  nation— not  South 
Africa,  not  Israel  In  other  contexts,  not  any 
of  the  great  powers— will  stirrender  its  na- 
tional Interest  to  the  vaporings  of  an  Impo- 
tent body. 

It  is  lunacy  to  suppose  that  South  Africa 
will  accept  any  imposed  "solution"  that  cre- 
ates a  Marxist  state  upon  its  norihem 
border  and  Jeopardizes  access  to  Walvls  Bay. 

If  the  old  mandated  territory  of  South 
West  Africa  is  to  be  cut  loose,  it  will  have  to 
be  cut  loose  with  strings  still  attached.  In 
the  20  years  that  the  Namibian  question  has 
been  debated,  no  one  yet  has  mastered  such 
a  feat  of  legerdemain. 

Reading  an  inch-thick  stack  of  windy  reso- 
lutions, I  wonder  anei^:  Why  the  United  Na- 
tions? Seriously,  why?  Its  purpose  as  a 
fonmi  has  been  reduced  to  a  nuUity.  Its  por- 
tentous demands  have  less  weight  than  a 
resolution  of  the  Maryland  Audubon  Socie- 
ty demanding  the  resignation  of  Interior 
Secretary  James  Watt.  Perhaps  we  should 
carry  news  of  the  U.N.  back  on  the  comic 
pages  to  dwell  with  Doonesbury  and  his 
friends.* 


EXPLANATION  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  THE  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION  (H.J.  RES.  325) 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO  I 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  the  House  and  Senate 
approved  the  conferencie  report  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  325,  the  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 
1982.  During  the  conference  commit- 
tee proceedings  the  segment  of  the 
resolution  regarding  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  was 
amended  to  include  the  following 
three  provisions:  First,  beginning  in 
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fiscal  year  1983  there  will  be  a  perma- 
nent appropriations  for  the  salary  of 
Members  of  Congress,  and  Members 
will  receive  the  same  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  that  the  President 
approves  for  Federal  white-collar  em- 
ployees. Second,  the  ceiling  on  tax  de- 
ductions allowed  Members  for  away- 
from-home  expenses  will  be  removed. 
Third,  the  statutory  ceiling  on  hono- 
raria of  $25,000  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  only  has  been  lifted. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  felt  that  the  information  and  data 
made  available  to  the  conferees,  which 
ultimately  led  to  agreement  on  these 
amendments,  would  be  of  assistance  to 
each  of  you.  I  have  therefore  included 
that  information  which  is  most  rele- 
vant to  the  issues  at  hand. 

Since  October  1969,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  increased  over  135 
percent.  Since  1969,  the  hourly  earn- 
ings index  has  increased  over  130  per- 
cent. Since  1969,  the  private  sector  ex- 
ecutive salaries  have  increased  over 
116  percent,  not  counting  bonuses  and 
fringe  benefit  increases.  Since  1969, 
rank  and  file  Government  employees 
at  GS-1  through  GS-15,  step  4  have 
received  118  percent  in  pay  increases. 
Since  October  1969,  Congressmen  have 
received  only  43  percent  in  pay  in- 
creases. Since  March  1977,  the  pay 
ceiling  on  Congressmen  has  increased 
only  5.5  percent  while  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  by  over  47  per- 
cent. By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982, 
when  our  next  pay  increase  should 
take  effect,  the  CPI  will  have  in- 
creased by  over  60  percent  without 
any  additional  pay  adjustment. 

Yet,  despite  the  disparities  between 
the  rising  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  salary  level  of  Federal  elected  offi- 
cials. Congress  has  been  loath  to  grant 
even  nominal  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  themselves. 

Each  session  we  engage  in  such  rhet- 
oric as,  "this  is  not  a  good  year  to 
adjust  oiu-  salaries."  This  year  in  par- 
ticular, when  millions  of  Americans 
are  being  affected  by  cuts  in  Federal 
programs,  it  is  said  that  this  is  an  es- 
pecially bad  time.  Yet  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  never  a  good  time.  There 
will  always  be  a  sizable,  although 
shifting,  percentage  of  this  body 
which  could  find  ample  justification  to 
defer  the  acceptance  of  a  pay  adjust- 
ment. However,  over  time  the  result  is 
to  deny  to  us  and  our  families  any 
semblance  of  financial  parity.  One 
year  the  Congress  is  castigated  for  not 
arresting  bracket  creep  and  the  next 
for  cutting  the  subsidy  to  some  inter- 
est in  our  society.  As  with  our  con- 
stituents, we  face  the  rising  cost  of 
higher  education,  as  well  as  the  basic 
necessities.  However,  we  should  re- 
ceive no  more  of  an  aimual  adjust- 
ment that  we  are  able  to  pay  our  own 
and  other  Federal  employees.  So  we 
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are  talking  about  basic  equity,  and  the 
facts  of  the  matter  show  all  too  clearly 
that  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  is 
more  than  Justified  and  in  fact  is 
desperately  needed.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, we  are  the  only  ones  empow- 
ered with  the  responsibility  to  raise 
our  salaries.  Thus,  let  us  openly  and 
decisively  face  up  to  this  situation:  in 
other  words,  as  the  President  para- 
phrased the  other  night,  "who  else  but 
us,  when  else  but  now." 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
a  body  composed  of  extremely  wealthy 
individuals.  The  vast  majority  of  Mem- 
bers depend  almost  solely  on  their 
congressional  salaries  as  their  only 
income.  Over  50  percent  of  the  current 
Members  of  the  House  have  been 
elected  since  1974.  Thus,  the  average 
Member  is  younger  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  a  young  family. 
The  expenses  associated  with  such  are 
similar  to  those  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans: yet,  unlike  other  individuals, 
most  Members  of  Congress  must  main- 
tain two  residences:  one  in  their  con- 
gressional district  and  one  in  the 
Washington  area,  an  extremely  costly 
region  of  our  Nation.  In  Montgomery 
County  the  average  price  of  a  home  is 
$99,000,  a  95-percent  increase  since 
1976.  In  Arlington  County,  the  aver- 
age home  costs  $106,000,  a  75-percent 
increase  since  1976.  thus,  many  Mem- 
bers cannot  even  afford  to  bring  their 
families  to  Washington.  Yet,  they  stUl 
must  pay  a  mortgage  on  their  home  in 
their  district  and  rent  or  purchase  an- 
other place  of  lodging  in  Washington. 
This,  with  no  financial  remuneration. 

When  we  speak  of  adjusting  Mem- 
bers' salaries  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  recommendation  for  white 
collar  Federal  employees,  we  are  not 
talking  about  enormous  raises.  Quite 
the  contrary,  we  are  talking  only  of  a 
nominal  adjustment,  one  which  is  far 
below  that  received  by  individuals  in 
the  private  sector,  and  far  below  even 
that  received  by  Federal  retirees, 
social  security  recipients,  and  others 
whose  incomes  are  indexed  to  the  con- 
sumer price  index. 

This  adjustment  to  Members'  sala- 
ries is  not  retroactive  and  will  not 
become  effective  until  fiscal  year  1983. 
Therefore,  Members  and  other  indi- 
viduals ujider  the  cap  will  never  re- 
ceive the  23-percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments lost  over  the  past  3  years. 
Salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  Cab- 
inet members,  and  senior  executives  in 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  will  remain 
capped.  Thus,  they  will  not  receive 
even  the  modest  4.8-percent  increase 
white-collar  workers  will  get.  Once 
again,  the  effort  to  adjust  the  salaries 
of  these  individuals,  senior  executives 
In  particular,  was  unsuccessful. 

Senator  Stevens  authored  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  adjusted  the 
salaries  of  Executive  Schedule  III,  IV, 
and  V  personnel  to  help  compensate 
for  the  past  3  years  that  their  salaries 
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have  been  capped.  The  cost  of  this  ad- 
justment would  have  totaled  $217.5 
million:  yet,  by  reducing  the  current 
rate  of  retirement  of  Federal  execu- 
tives, it  would  have  saved  the  Federal 
Government  well  above  that  figure 
and  enabled  essential  Government 
services  to  continue  uninterrupted. 

As  a  result  of  pay  Inequities,  there 
has  been  a  massive  exodus  of  top  Gov- 
ernment executives  who  are  retiring  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  or  resigning 
before  reaching  retirement  eligibility. 
The  retirement  rate  for  Federal  execu- 
tives in  the  55-  to  59-year-old  age 
group  who  are  at  the  pay  cap  was  15.5 
percent  in  March  1978:  28.9  percent  in 
March  1979;  74.6  percent  in  March 
1980,  and  94.7  percent  in  August  1980, 
the  latest  date  for  which  figures  were 
available. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  illustrated  the  dollar 
and  cents  effort  of  this  early  retire- 
ment phenomenon.  If  an  individual 
who  has  30  years  of  Government  serv- 
ice and  is  at  the  maximum  pay  level  of 
$50,112.50  retires,  he  or  she  will  re- 
ceive within  a  3-year  time  period 
$92,828  in  pension  benefits.  That 
person  will  no  doubt  l>e  replaced  by  an 
individual  who  also  qualifies  for  the 
$50,112.40  ceiling,  with  a  3-year  salary 
of  $150,338.  Thus,  it  wiU  cost  the  tax- 
payers an  additional  $67,000  per  exec- 
utive over  a  3-year  period. 

GAO  also  concluded  that  if  a  16.8- 
percent  catchup  raise  were  approved, 
the  retirement  rate  would  substantial- 
ly decrease.  And,  even  at  the  higher 
rate,  while  executives'  salaries  over  a 
3-year  period  would  be  $175,593,  this 
would  still  be  cheaper  by  over  $60,000 
than  retiring  an  executive  and  replac- 
ing him. 

Furthermore,  by  continuing  the  cap 
for  senior  officials  but  allowing  cost- 
of-living  raises  for  all  other  Federal 
employees,  by  1981  individuals  at  the 
GS-14,  step  8  level,  will  be  earning  the 
maximum  pay.  This  will  mean  that 
over  45,000  Federal  employees  will  be 
under  the  cap,  and  earning  the  same 
amount  as  their  high  level  superiors. 

It  is  indeed  luifortunate  that  we 
were  not  able  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  "brain  drain"  that  is 
occurring  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  ludicrous  policy  that  re- 
sults in  the  loss  of  top-notch  talent 
compounded  by  an  additional  cost  to 
our  taxpayers,  and  is  therefore  an 
issue  which  Congress  should  address 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

As  for  the  removal  of  the  current 
$3,000  tax  deduction  allowed  Members 
of  Congress  for  legitimate  business  ex- 
penses, this  rate  was  established  in 
1952  and  has  not  been  altered  since. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  Washington  has  risen  over 
250  percent  in  the  past  29  years.  At 
that  time.  Members  of  Congress  were 
earning  $12,500  a  year. 
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Let  me  clarify  this  matter  by  ex- 
plaining that  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment.  Members  can  deduct 
all  ordinary  and  necessary  reimbursa- 
ble business  expenses  incurred  away 
from  home.  Just  like  all  business  men 
and  women  in  the  private  sector.  It  is 
our  hope  that  guidelines  can  be  devel- 
oped by  the  IRS  before  this  provision 
goes  into  effect  in  calendar— taxable- 
year  1982.  Two  points  that  must  be 
noted:  All  expenses  must  be  substanti- 
ated, and  any  expenses  shared  by 
other  family  members  will  have  to  be 
prorated.  This  amendment  creates 
parity  between  Members  of  Congress 
and  other  taxpayers  who  have  similar 
business  situations. 

The  amendment  regarding  the  re- 
moval of  the  ceiling  on  honoraria  af- 
fects only  the  Senate.  The  House  has 
strict  rules  which  prohibit  Members 
from  accepting  more  than  15  percent 
of  their  congressional  salary  from 
honoraria  and/or  outside  earned 
income.  This  amendment  did  not  pre- 
empt the  House  rules.  Under  7  percent 
of  all  House  Members  earn  the  m^i- 
mum  allowed  from  honoraria — aax- 
rently  $9,100. 

In  closing,  I  insert  a  short  article  by 
Prof.  Norman  J.  Omstein  of  Catholic 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
appeared  in  the  July  13,  1981,  issue  of 
Newsweek.  Professor  Omstein  refutes 
many  of  the  negative  accusations 
about  Members  of  Congress  by  detail- 
ing their  responsibilities,  obligations, 
and  working  conditions,  and  discussing 
their  compensation  as  compared  to 
that  of  their  private  sector  counter- 
parts. The  article  is  very  revealing  and 
worthwhile  reading  material. 

Doir'T  Be  Beastly  to  Cohgress 
(By  Norman  J.  Omstein) 

America's  second  favorite  Indoor  spori  is 
knocking  politicians.  True,  this  has  long 
been  the  case— it  goes  back  well  before 
liCark  Twain  referred  to  Congress  as  Ameri- 
ca's only  native  criminal  class,  or  Will 
Rogers  said  we  have  the  best  poUticians 
money  can  buy.  But  lately,  the  criticism  of 
our  government  and  our  leaders  has  been  at 
almost  a  fever  pitch.  If  the  news  on  Con- 
gress doesn't  focus  on  Abscam,  sex  scandals 
or  alcohoUsm,  it  features  tales  of  overseas 
junkets,  overgenerous  political  perks  or 
oversize  Congressional  office  buildings.  Po- 
litical cynicism  and  public  bitterness  over 
our  politicians'  venality  are  rising  at  an  even 
faster  rate  than  the  national  debt. 

None  of  the  news  stories  are  made  up,  but 
they  tell  only  a  small  pari  of  the  story.  I 
have  watched  Congress  and  Washington 
closely  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  most  of 
it  from  the  outside,  and  I  can  add  with  total 
confidence  the  following  startling  asser- 
tions: 

1.  Congress  is  clean  and  honest.  I  would 
bet  a  lot  of  money  that  the  proportion  of  al- 
coholics, drug  abusers,  homosexuals,  bribe 
takers  and  sex  maniacs  is  no  greater  in  Con- 
gress than  it  is  among  any  other  group  of 
people  with  similar  high-pressured  jobs, 
whether  they  be  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists, 
journalists,  bankers  or  Industrialists.  In 
fact,  it  is  probably  less.  But  a  congressman 
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■leepins  with  a  lobbyist  or  even  his  own  wUe 
<U  It's  on  the  Capitol  steps)  Is  news,  while  a 
businessman's  affair  is  not — and  even  if  the 
Utter  makes  the  headlines,  it's  not  general- 
lied  in  the  same  way.  The  plain  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
people  In  Congress  are  of  the  basic,  dull, 
family-oriented  variety. 

1.  Congress  works  hard.  The  average 
member  of  Congress  works  70  to  80  hours  a 
week  on  public  business,  ranging  from  com- 
mittee hearings  to  floor  debate  to  meetings 
with  constituents.  The  workweek  is  usually 
seven  days,  four  or  five  In  Washington  and 
the  weekend  back  in  the  district— a  nomadic 
existence  that  strains  family  life  and  physi- 
cal well-being.  Everyone  derides  Congres- 
sional recesMS.  Including  the  President,  and 
newsmen  are  especially  fond  of  poking  fiui 
at  the  Congress's  own  term  for  them,  "dis- 
trict work  periods."  In  fact,  they  are  district 
work  periods.  Most  legislators  go  back  to 
their  districts  and  work  long  hours— meet- 
ing with  individuals,  visiting  senior-citizen 
homes  or  community  centers.  We  aU  try  to 
have  it  Iwth  ways:  we  accuse  the  member  of 
Congress  of  "losing  touch"  if  he  doesn't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  back  home,  and  of  "lazi- 
ness" If  he  mlnsm  a  vote  or  a  meeting  in 
Washington— but  then  we  deride  him  when 
he  tries  to  meet  all  our  demands. 

3.  Most  Congressioiul  Junkets'  are  in  the 
public  interest.  It  is  the  rare  trip  that  is 
taken  for  pleasure  alone.  Most  Congression- 
al travel  is  brief,  with  as  much  time  in  the 
air  as  on  the  ground,  and  involves  far  more 
work  than  play.  Our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  are  shaped  by  Congress;  we  need  to 
have  congressmen  travel.  We  would  be  in  a 
fine  mess  if  we  forced  our  legislators  to 
become  insulated  from  the  outside  world. 
We  cannot  pouibly  set  the  best  policies  for 
the  Dnited  States  in  agriculture,  arms  sales, 
energy  or  any  other  area  without  seeing 
how  our  key  allies  in  Europe  do  things  or 
how  they  feel  about  our  policies.  We  also 
need  direct  contact  with  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese,  the  Salvadorans  and  every  other 
nation.  Congressional  trips  inform  and  edu- 
cate, and  an  informed  and  educated  Con- 
gress is  in  everyone's  interest. 

4.  Congress's  working  conditions  should  be 
Improved.  Capitol  Hill  is  filled  with  uncom- 
fortable offices.  It  may  be  hard  to  believe— 
for  those  who  read  about  expensive,  posh 
office  buildings  (and  the  cost  overruns  are 
inexcusable)— but.  despite  the  odd  excep- 
tlq|l,  legislators  and  their  staffs  do  not  lux- 
uriate in  plush  offices  with  fancy  furniture. 
They  sweat  and  strain  in  overcrowded  of- 
fices with  too  many  people  and  too  much 
noise.  Few  if  any  businesses  would  tolerate 
such  a  setup.  Congress  should  have  better 
office  arrangements. 

5.  Members  of  Congress  are  underpaid. 
Every  attempt  to  increase  Federal  pay  re- 
sults in  a  cacophony  of  screams  of  outrage. 
Of  course,  it  is  hard  for  the  average  citizen 
to  feel  sorry  for  a  poor  congressman  trying 
to  get  by  on  "only"  $60,000  a  year.  But  the 
fact  is  that  in  Washington— where  a  truly 
modest  family  home  In  a  decent  location 
goes  for  $200,000  and  up— $60,000  does  not 
go  very  far.  This  Is  especially  true  for  a 
member  of  Congress,  who  must  maintain 
two  residences,  including  one  in  the  district. 
Moreover,  for  most  members,  serving  in 
Congress  means  a  substantial  financial  sac- 
rifice: their  "peers"— lawyers,  lobbyists  and 
consultants— command  anywhere  from  two 
to  five  times  a  Congressional  salary.  Our 
best  public  servants  regularly  receive  lucra- 
tive opportunities  out  of  government.  We 
should  keep  Congressional  pay  at  a  level 
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where  legislators  like  Sen.  Pete  V.  Domenlcl 
(with  eight  kids  waiting  to  go  through  col- 
lege) are  not  forced  out  of  public  life  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  people  will 
greet  my  claims  about  Congress  with  disbe- 
lief and  outrage.  But  many  others— includ- 
ing. I  suspect,  some  who  make  their  living 
reporting  on  Congreaalonal  scandal  and 
sloth— will  recognize  their  truth.  I  hope  the 
latter  group  will  start  to  echo  my  themes,  or 
at  least  to  counter  some  of  the  worst  nega- 
tive excesses.  I  hope  that  people  and  organi- 
zations with  some  clout  and  prestige  will 
apply  some  resources  to  recognizing  and  re- 
warding our  beat  public  servants.  Instead  of 
publicizing  and  emphasizing  our  worst. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  we  will  be 
living  in  a  political  system  where  citizen  de- 
mands exceed  public  supplies,  where  govern- 
ment services  are  cut  back  and  redistribut- 
ed, taking  more  from  some  than  from 
others.  There  Is  no  better  way  to  commit  so- 
cietal suicide  than  to  reinforce  the  errone- 
ous belief  that  Congress  Is  a  collection  of 
corrupt,  venal,  greedy  and  hypocritical 
characters  who.  by  extension,  make  unfair 
and  illegitimate  decisions.  I  for  one  would 
rather  have  Congress  making  tough  deci- 
sions than  any  other  legislature  on  earth,  or 
than  any  other  collection  of  people  I  could 
name.* 


FARMWORKER  PROTECTIONS 
THREATENED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OPMICHIOAH 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSKNTATIVIS 

Monday,  October  5, 1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  opposed  to  each  of  the  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  4560,  the  Labor-HHS 
Appropriations  bill,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  will  offer 
tomorrow.  But  I  wiU  limit  my  remarks 
at  this  time  to  the  amendment  that 
would  weaken  OSHA  protections  for 
workers  in  businesses  employing  50 
employees  or  fewer.  Mr.  Gregg's 
amendment  will  do  great  harm  to 
thousands  of  American  workers,  but  I 
am  especially  alarmed  because  the 
amendment  will  weaken  OSHA  protec- 
tions for  farmworkers,  the  poorest  and 
most  politically  voiceless  group  of 
working  people  in  our  Nation. 

Do  farmworkers  need  protection 
from  unsafe  working  conditions?  Their 
average  life  expectancy  is  49  years. 
They  and  their  children  work  back- 
breaking  hours  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
in  fields  sprayed  with  dangerous  pesti- 
cides, on  and  near  farm  machinery 
that  can  chop  off  a  leg  or  a  hand  In  a 
flash.  Agriculture  is  the  third  most 
dangerous  Industry  in  the  United 
States.  And  the  attitude  of  many 
farmers  toward  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  their  workers  is  one  of  utter 
indifference. 

That  is  a  harsh  statement,  but  no 
one  who  has  seen— as  I  have— the  con- 
ditions under  which  mamy  farmwork- 
ers, and  particularly  migrant  farm- 
workers, must  live  and  work  can  doubt 
its  truth.  The  recent  Washington  Post 
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series  investigating  the  living  condi- 
tions of  farmworkers  within  2  hours  of 
Washington.  D.C..  should  shock  the 
conscience  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.  I  am  appending  excerpts  from 
that  series  to  these  remarks  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  who  were  not  in 
Washington  during  the  August  recess. 
The  same  farmers  who  draw  their 
workers  from  such  labor  camps  as  the 
Westover,  Md.  camp  described  by  the 
Post  would  be  exempted  from  OSHA 
standards  by  Mr.  Oregg's  amendment 
if  they  employed  fewer  than  50  work- 
ers. Why?  Is  It  because  these  workers 
deserve  less  protection?  Because  work- 
ers on  medium-sized  farms  have  fewer 
accidents  or  work  under  safer  condi- 
tions than  those  who  labor  on  larger 
ones?  Is  it  because  their  employers  are 
more  concerned  about  their  welfare 
than  Del  Monte  or  Campbell's  would 
be? 

There  is  no  rational  explanation  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire's 
amendment  other  than  a  calculation 
that  these  workers  are  not  worth 
spending  tax  money  to  protect.  I,  for 
one,  am  unwilling  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion. I  hope  the  great  majority  of  my 
colleagues  are  equally  unwilling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  proper  en- 
forcement of  OSHA  alone  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  confronting 
America's  farmworkers.  That  is  not  at 
issue  here.  What  is  at  issue  is  whether 
two  thirds  of  our  farm  laborers  should 
be  exempted  from  OSHA's  protec- 
tions. For  that  is  what  a  vote  for  the 
Gregg  amendment  will  do. 

No  hearings  have  been  held  to  Justi- 
fy such  a  result.  No  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  to  support 
such  an  exemption.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  26. 1981] 
WasTOvn:  Khowm  Pab  ahd  Wide  as  Placi 
TO  Avon) 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
PuHciss    Asm,    Mo.— Just    as    prisons, 
ghettos  and  sin  strips  have  their  own  notori- 
ety, the  complex  of  long,   gray,  weather- 
beaten  buildings  along  the  highway  south 
of  here  has  achieved  a  special  renown. 

Past  the  creek  where  people  fill  their  Jugs 
with  drinking  water,  up  the  dusty  road  past 
the  signs  that  warn  visitors  away,  around 
the  ditches  filled  with  stagnant  water  and 
the  gaping  bins  of  garbage,  this  Is  the 
Westover  migrant  farm  labor  camp. 

During  the  summer,  as  many  as  700  Itiner- 
ant laborers  will  stay  here  as  they  harvest 
the  vegetables  and  melons  from  the  fields  of 
Somerset  County.  In  migrant  circles,  all  the 
way  to  Texas  and  California,  Westover  is  re- 
garded as  a  place  to  avoid. 

It  Is  the  biggest  and  most  infamous  among 
dozens  of  rundown  camps  amid  the  fecund 
vegeUble  fields  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia.  Mary- 
land's Commission  on  Migratory  and  Sea- 
sonal Farm  lAbor  is  so  exercised  about 
Westover  that  It  wants  Gov.  Harry  Hughes 
to  close  the  place. 

The  controversy  Is  such  that  the  state 
health  department  has  taken  over  Inspec- 
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tlon  functions  from  Somerset  County.  The 
commission  has  urged  that  unless  major  im- 
provements are  made  or  a  replacement  is 
erected— which  the  growers  say  Is  not  in  the 
cards— the  camp  should  not  operate  next 
year. 

"This  place  takes  the  cake,"  said  Carol 
Budi,  a  veteran  public  health  nurse  who  su- 
pervises a  federally  funded  migrant  health 
clinic  on  the  edge  of  the  camp.  "I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  the  intensity  of 
this— the  closeness  of  the  people,  the  lack  of 
sanitation,  the  violence,  the  sickness.  I  can't 
oelieve  we  haven't  had  a  full-blown  epidem- 
ic here  this  summer." 

But  persijectlves  vary. 

Last  June.  Ed  Long  Jr.,  one  of  the  growers 
who  lodges  his  migrant  workers  here,  told 
the  commission  that  there  is  not  a  motel  on 
Maryland's  touristy  Eastern  Shore  any 
better  than  Westover's  newest  building,  a 
building  that  was  used  part  of  this  year, 
then  boarded  up  when  Its  occupants  left 
and  not  made  available  to  other  migrants. 

Westover  Is  a  sprawling  complex  of  two 
dozen  barracks-type  buildings,  separated  by 
stretches  of  grass  and  dlri  roads.  Families 
live  in  single-room  units  without  running 
water.  Most  units  have  refrigerators  and 
small  gas  plates  for  cooking:  sometimes 
doors,  sometimes  not.  The  single  window  Is 
sometimes  screened,  sometimes  not.  La- 
trines offer  stools  without  stalls,  gang  show- 
ers with  no  privacy,  grime  covered  lavator- 
ies. 

The  Westover  camp  differs  from  most 
other  migrant  facilities  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  only  in  Its  size.  Some  other  camps  on 
the  shore  house  up  to  several  hundred  mi- 
grants, but  Westover.  with  a  capacity  esti- 
mated at  around  700,  has  on  occasion  had  as 
many  as  900  at  one  time,  according  to  the 
state  commission. 

State  health  Inspectors  have  visited  the 
place  Intermittently  throughout  this  har- 
vest season,  checking  for  violations,  but  the 
chief  Inspections  here,  as  at  other  camps, 
occur  before  the  season.  Once  a  farmer's 
camp  meets  the  minimal  requirements,  the 
crews  move  in.  The  deterioration  goes  on 
apace  and,  migrant-aid  workers  report.  In- 
spectors are  rarely  seen  again. 

The  Westover  camp  goes  back  to  the  New 
Deal  years,  when  It  was  set  up  for  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps.  During  World  War 
n,  It  was  a  holding  pen  for  German  military 
prisoners,  who  worked  the  nearby  field.  For 
about  the  last  decade,  the  Somerset  County 
Growers  Association  has  housed  its  migrant 
workers  here. 

Conditions  at  Westover  were  discussed 
during  a  1979  congressional  hearing  on  the 
administration  of  federal  laws  regulating 
the  labor  contractors  who  hire  migrants. 
Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D-Tex.)  Is  contem- 
plating House  subcommittee  hearings  next 
month  on  migrant  housing  problems,  with  a 
poesibility  of  field  hearings  and  site  visits 
here  and  in  Virginia  and  Delaware. 

As  depressing  as  Westover  might  be  it  also 
has  a  less  tangible  side,  a  bleak  spirit  not 
unlike  one  might  have  found  In  the  prison  it 
once  was.  Admittance  is  routinely  denied  to 
outsiders,  who  encounter  warning  signs  at 
the  camp  manager's  office.  Growers  this 
summer  ejected  the  oncamp  clinic,  saying 
they  needed  the  space  for  migrants  (who,  it 
turned  out,  never  occupied  the  building). 
The  only  recreational  facilities  are  a  few 
swings  for  the  children  and  a  pool  table  for 
workers  In  the  commissary. 

Labor  crew  leaders  caution  their  workers 
to  avoid  the  reporters  who  occasionally  slip 
Into  camp.  "I  don't  want  no  trouble,"  said 
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Eugenlo  Herrera.  a  crew  leader,  when  he 
found  some  of  his  Mexican-American  field 
hands  providing  details  on  the  camp. 

The  state  commission's  report  on  West- 
over  was  issued  in  BCay.  As  of  last  week, 
Somerset  growers  were  contending  they  had 
had  no  official  notice  of  the  study— even 
though  farmer  Dennett  Butler,  also  a  Som- 
erset County  commissioner,  is  a  member  of 
the  governor's  advisory  group  and  Ed  Long 
Jr.  went  before  the  state  Iwdy  in  June  to 
protest  the  findings. 

"I  am  on  the  state  commission,  but  the 
report  has  never  been  sent  to  us.  A  lot  of 
things  they  put  in  there  were  Judgment  de- 
cisions, but  I'd  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
some  of  the  buildings  need  rehabilitation." 
Butler  said.  The  only  part  that  is  alarming 
to  me  is  that  I  don't  see  how  they  can  justi- 
fy complete  demolition.  It  bolls  down  to  a 
Judgment  thing.  We  feel  we  are  complying. 
We  passed  all  the  state  regulations  this 
year,  but  our  interpretation  Is  that  the  reg- 
ulations are  too  stringent  at  times." 

Butler  and  Charles  Bruce,  president  of 
the  Somerset  growers,  said  that  farmers 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  long-term  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  financing  to  re- 
place the  camp,  in  pari  because  many  of 
them  are  older  men  who  do  not  want  to 
commit  their  estates  to  potential  debt  on  a 
rebuilding  project. 

A  different  view  is  taken  by  Sue  Canning, 
an  official  of  the  Oelmarva  Rural  Ministry. 
an  ecimienical  organization  that  contracts 
with  the  federal  government  to  provide 
health  care  for  migrants  in  the  three  states. 

"Not  one  of  these  low-interest,  long-term 
FmHA  projects  has  been  funded  in  the  east- 
em  migrant  stream  above  Florida,"  she  said. 
"If  farmers  sought  change,  It  could  be 
achieved.  It  Is  a  bummer  to  go  to  Westover. 
particularly  knowing  we  have  laws  on  the 
books,  and  see  a  camp  like  that." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  27, 1981] 

Westover,  Md.— Plantains  and  mangoes 
are  not  Carol  Budi's  real  business,  but  when 
the  Haitians  rushed  from  their  bleak  bar- 
racks to  met  the  van  rolling  in  the  other 
day  from  Baltimore,  full  of  those  tropical 
staples,  she  acted  like  the  proudest  mer- 
chant in  town. 

Budi  Is  a  nurse-practitioner,  a  nurse  who 
diagnoses  and  prescribes  for  patients,  not  a 
mango  vendor.  But  medicine  as  it  -is  prac- 
ticed here  at  the  Westover  migrant  farm 
worker  camp  near  the  town  of  Princess 
Anne  Is  something  else  again. 

It  is  tropical  fruit,  antibiotics,  fear  of 
guns.  It  is  threats,  awesome  worms  in  chU- 
dren's  stomachs,  filth.  It  Is  angry  farmers, 
abysmal  camps,  fear  of  epidemic. 

Budi  decided  that  one  way  to  combat  the 
depression  and  hjrpertension  so  common 
among  the  Haitian  field  hands  was  to  pro- 
vide some  foods  they  were  accustomed  to. 
With  Department  of  Agriculture  approval 
for  the  use  of  food  stamps,  she  set  up  a 
buyers'  co-op  for  the  workers  and  a  happy 
ray  of  mangoes  and  plantains  beamed  down 
on  Westover. 

That  was  a  bright  spot,  but  others  are  less 
so.  There  was  the  time  Sister  Jane  Hout- 
man,  another  nurse,  was  runoff  the  road  by 
a  resentful  migrant  crew  leader.  Last  year  a 
crew  chief  brandished  a  gun  in  front  of  an- 
other nurse  from  the  Delmarva  Rural  Min- 
istry. And  this  sununer,  farmers  ejected 
Budi  and  her  crew  from  the  Westover  camp. 
Confrontations  are  common  events,  fear  a 
constant  companion. 

That's  the  way  It  is  In  the  farm  labor 
camps  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
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Delaware  and  Virginia  and  it  is  a  special 
kind  of  medicine  these  nurses  are  practic- 
ing, a  special  kind  of  patient  they  are  treat- 
ing. 

An  estimated  6.000  or  more  migrant  farm 
laborers  have  worked  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  farms  of  Delmarva  this  siunmer  and 
many  of  them  have  been  touched  by  the 
nurses  and  volunteers  who  staff  four  clinics 
the  Rural  Ministry  operates. 

The  migrant  health  and  legal  aid  pro- 
gfams  that  are  funded  with  Federal  grants 
have  caused  controversy  nationally,  as  they 
have  here  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  But  in 
many  instances  those  services,  now  ticketed 
for  funding  cutbacks  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, are  all  that  stand  between  the  mi- 
grants and  desperate  illness  or  deprivation. 

To  hear  Budi  or  Sister  Regina  Hudson, 
who  supervises  the  Delmarva  migrant  clinic 
at  Nassawadox.  Va.,  recite  the  infirmities 
found  in  the  labor  camps  in  their  areas  Is  to 
hear  a  catalogue  of  Infirmity  more  common 
in  the  underdeveloped  world:  Active  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease,  ear  and  upper  res- 
piratory infection  from  the  dirt,  dermatitis, 
hypertension,  diabetes,  parasites,  endemic 
diarrhea. 

Budi's  experience  with  migrant  health  has 
taken  her  to  camps  in  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin. "This  place  tWestover]  takes  the 
cake,"  she  said.  "This  camp  could  not  exist 
in  Wisconsin.  The  laws  are  tougher." 

One  of  Budi's  special  cases  in  recent  weeks 
has  been  an  8-year-old  Haitian  boy  with  an 
abdomen  severely  distended  from  parasitic 
infection.  Tests  disclosed  a  massive  collec- 
tion of  worms  in  his  body.  "These  things 
make  me  think  I'm  In  the  Third  World,"  she 
said.  "I  woke  up  last  night  Just  thinking  of 
that  boy." 

Nurses  and  medical  aides  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  attribute  many  of  these  problems  to 
the  lack  of  sanitation  in  the  camps.  But 
even  though  dirty  water,  open  garbage  con- 
tainers and  inadequate  sanitary  facilities 
are  common,  the  camps  pass  minimum  state 
and  countji  standards  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty.        1 

"MigranK  are  very  special  people,  with 
very  special  needs,"  Budi  said.  "Nobody  at- 
tends to  tlKm,  so  you  feel  compelled  to  help 
them  while  they  are  here." 

Not  that  this  Is  so  easy.  Local  resistance  to 
nurses  from  the  clinics  and  the  lawyers  and 
the  paralegals  from  the  migrant  legal  aid 
centers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  makes  the 
task  more  difficult.  Health  and  legal  work- 
ers, often  barred  from  some  camps,  say  they 
are  made  so  uncomfortable  when  visiting 
that  they  prefer  to  deal  with  patients  and 
clients  In  neutral  settings. 

Charles  Bruce,  head  of  the  Somerset 
County  growers'  group  that  operates  WesL^^ 
over,  complained  that  mlgrant-h^lM^lfe 
nurse;,,  particularly  Catholic  nuns  from  thie 
order  of  £>aughters  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have 
"agitated"  to  stir  antagonism  toward  the 
farmers. 

""They  haven't  made  things  very  nice  for 
us,"  Bruce  said.  "They've  gone  way  beyond 
providing  health  care.  We  don't  even  know 
how  many  workers  are  in  the  camp— but 
they  do.  They  go  around  with  yeUow  pads, 
knocking  on  every  door.  I  say  they  were 
checking  on  us  as  managers  of  the  camp." 

Migrant  legal-aid  workers  have  their  prob- 
lems, too.  ""Through  threat  and  intimida- 
tion, the  crew  leaders  frighten  their  workers 
from  talking  to  attorneys  about  cases  of 
physical  abuse,  underpayment  of  wages  and 
the  like,"  said  Michael  T.  Robinson,  head  of 
the  legal  aid  center  in  Belle  Haven.  Va.  "We 
try  to  get  the  workers  off  the  camps,  dlstrib- 
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ute  our  cards  to  them  mnd  we  let  them  call 
ua  collect  if  they  are  having  trouble." 

Another  factor  in  the  mix,  however 
subtle.  Is  that  growers  In  some  places  are 
Important  politically.  The  operators  of  the 
Westover  camp  Include  a  Somerset  County 
commissioner  and  a  state  delegate,  R.  C. 
Blggy  Long.  Another  nearby  camp  Is  owned 
by  a  state  Democratic  central  committee- 
man. 

In  Virginia,  the  state  commission  on  mi- 
gratory labor  is  headed  by  Philip  McCaleb. 
who  also  Is  president  of  the  potato  and  vege- 
table growers  In  Northampton  and  Acco- 
mack counties.  Inland  toward  the  Shenan- 
doah fruit  country,  the  family  of  U.S.  Sen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  (Ind.-Va.)  operates  a  camp 
for  migrant  apple  pickers. 

So  It  goes  In  places  like  Westover.  «hich. 
with  a  capacity  for  an  estimated  700  work- 
ers. Is  the  largest  of  the  camps  on  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula.  Treating  the  workers  is 
one  thing.  Being  allowed  to  treat  them  Is 
still  another. 

In  July  the  nurses  operating  their  clinic  in 
a  ramshackle  old  barracks  building  at 
Westover  were  told  by  the  farmers  that 
they  would  have  to  vacate.  The  building  was 
needed  to  house  more  migrants,  they  were 
told.  It  was  too  bad  about  the  painting  and 
refurbishing  the  nurses  had  done  on  their 
own  time.  Too  bad  about  the  cleaning  Job 
they  had  done.  So  the  nurses  moved  into  a 
trailer  hastily  towed  to  a  site  outside  the 
main  camp,  yet  still  on  the  growers'  land. 

Migrants  never  occupied  the  barracks 
after  the  nurses  left.  Bruce  said  that  was  be- 
cause the  workers  did  not  show  up.  But 
there's  more.  He  said  that  next  year,  be- 
cause of  their  "agitation,"  the  nurses  will 
not  be  allowed  into  the  camp— nor  will  they 
be  permitted  to  set  up  their  clinic  on  the  pe- 
rimeter.* 


WATER  PRICING  REFORM:  THE 
TIME  IS  NOW 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  5,  19S1 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  act  to  end 
one  of  the  most  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive policies  of  this  Government:  The 
unjustifiable  subsidization  of  Federal 
irrigation  water. 

Continued  subsidies  to  farmers, 
which  were  originally  intended  to 
stimulate  settlement  of  the  arid  West, 
not  only  cost  the  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars,  but  also  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  dubious  irrigation  projects 
and  the  excessive  use  of  millions  of 
acre  feet  of  water  every  year. 

In  1981  alone,  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  has  released  two  major 
studies  highlighting  the  extravagance 
of  the  Federal  irrigation  program.  In 
one  review  of  six  projects,  each  origi- 
nally justified  as  "paying  for  Itself." 
GAO  found  that  the  public— not  the 
beneficiaries— will  pay  between  92  per- 
cent and  97  percent  of  the  multibillion 
dollar  costs  of  these  projects. 

In  another  study.  GAO  found  that 
as  much  as  30  million  acre  feet  of  fed- 
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erally  developed  water  stand  unallo- 
cated and  impaid  for.  Of  course,  when 
Members  of  Congress  came  to  their 
colleagues,  pitchforks  in  hand,  to  re- 
quest Federal,  interest-free  financing 
of  these  white  elephants,  the  pleas 
were  justified  on  the  grounds  that  the 
water  was  urgently  needed,  and  that 
the  costs  would  be  fully  repaid.  Well, 
it  turns  out  that  neither  was  the  case, 
and  the  taxpayer  has  been  left  holding 
the  bills. 

Cheap  water  encourages  wasteful 
misuse.  In  Israel,  where  farmers  grow 
twice  as  much  per  acre  with  less  qual- 
ity water,  a  different  attitude  prevails 
because  water  is  dear  and  the  p''lce  is 
high.  As  has  been  demonstrated  con- 
clusively in  the  case  of  energy  re- 
sources, people  become  more  interest- 
ed in  conserving  a  limited  resource 
when  we  remove  the  artificial  Govern- 
ment price  supports  and  allow  the 
market  to  determine  price. 

When  the  delivery  of  irrigated  water 
honestly  reflects  its  true  development 
and  delivery  costs,  alternatives  such  as 
waste  water  reclamation  and  desalin- 
ization,  as  well  as  revised  cropping  pat- 
terns, conservation,  and  improved 
groundwater  management— all  reviled 
by  big  water  users  today— become  fea- 
sible. 

The  potential  for  helping  to  solve 
Western  water  woes  through  pricing 
reform  is  becoming  Increasingly  obvi- 
ous to  observers  regardless  of  political 
ideology.  The  Rand  Corp.,  after  study- 
ing water  problems  in  my  home  State 
of  California,  concluded  that  water 
misuse  was  due  to  "a  myriad  of  legal 
and  institutional  restrictions  on  water 
pricing,  transfer,  sale,  and  use  *  *  * 
[which]  dictate  that  water  use  be  inef- 
ficient." 

Because  of  the  enormous  subsidy, 
farmers  Irrigate  low-quality  lands, 
using  large  amounts  of  water  to  purge 
salts  from  the  soils,  but  actually  wors- 
ening their  problem  in  the  long  run. 
Prof.  Robert  M.  Adams  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  has  noted  a  disturbing 
similarity  between  overlrrigation  of 
marginal  lands  in  ancient  Mesopota- 
mia and  in  the  contemporary  Imperial 
Irrigation  District  in  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  recent 
study  by  the  California  Department  of 
Water  Resources  has  estimated  that 
as  much  as  400.000  acre-feet  of  water  a 
year  could  be  conserved  in  the  Imperi- 
al District.  That  is  just  one  area  where 
open-ditch  irrigation  wastes  enormous 
amoimts  of  precious  water.  Westwide, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  82  percent 
of  irrigation  water  flows  through  un- 
lined  ditches,  contributing  to  the  50- 
percent  waste  in  irrigation  water  noted 
by  GAO. 

By  contrast,  lined  canals  or  sealed 
pipes,  while  not  as  glamorous  as  new 
dams  and  ditches,  can  save  major 
amounts  of  water.  So  can  modem  irri- 
gation    techniques     like     sprinklers. 
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which  use  only  one-fifth  as  much 
water  as  ditch  irrigation.  Drip  irriga- 
tion uses  just  I  percent  of  the  water  of 
a  ditch-irrigated  field.  These  alterna- 
tive Irrigation  technologies  are  avail- 
able today;  they  are  not  being  used 
adequately  because  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  are  protecting  inef- 
ficient uses  of  water  through  lax  pric- 
ing policies  which  include  massive  sub- 
sidies. 

Some  argue  that  any  effort  to 
reform  water  policy  is  necessarily 
"anti-West."  That  is  simply  not  true. 
George  F.  Will,  the  highly  regarded 
conservative  columnist  has  noted: 
"Compared  with  some  cowboys— sym- 
bols of  rugged  individualism:  hairy- 
chested,  leathery-skinned,  crow's-feet 
around  the  eyes— who  use  heavily  sub- 
sidized water,  graze  their  cattle  on 
public  land  for  a  pittance  and  have 
their  market  protected  by  beef  import 
quotas — compared  with  such  Marlboro 
men,  the  average  inner-city  welfare 
mother  is  the  soul  of  self-reliance." 

In  another  colimin,  "The  Water 
Gluttons:  Not  True  Conservatives" 
from  the  Baltimore  Sim.  August  30, 
1981,  Mr.  Will  challenges  the  Reagan 
administration  and  its  supporters  to 
apply  their  goal  of  putting  an  end  to 
outmoded  and  unjustified  Federal  sup- 
port programs  to  the  water  subsidies: 

Unreasonably  cheap  water  encourages,  for 

example,  wasteful    "flood  Irrigation 

When  spurred  by  rising  prices  (American 
agriculture]  will  nuke  extraordinary  effi- 
ciencies in  water  use  *  *  *  of  20  to  SO  per- 
cent. But  the  Reagiui  Administration  is 
chock  full  of  Westerners  blind  to  the  con- 
nection, philosophical  as  well  as  etymologi- 
cal, between  conservation  and  conservatism, 
properly  understood.  The  administration  Is 
apt  to  defend  the  traditional  Washington 
role  regarding  water,  primarily  a  role  of  pro- 
viding subsidized  water  for  the  West— a  tra- 
dition dating  from  the  days  when  westward 
migration  had  to  be  encouraged.  Out  West, 
detestation  of  the  Federal  government  by 
"sagebrush  rebels"  stops  well  short  of  a 
desire  for  fewer  reclamation  dollars.  And 
reverence  for  the  market  stops  well  short  of 
a  belief  that  users  should  pay  market  value 
for  water. 

Let  us  remember:  those  are  the 
astute  comments  of  George  Will,  one 
of  our  leading  proadmlnistration,  con- 
servative writers. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Will  may  be  wrong 
about  the  administration,  because 
there  are  encouraging  signs  that  Mr. 
Reagan  is  going  to  move  to  end  these 
massive  subsidies  and,  in  doing  so, 
probably  effect  the  most  significant 
improvement  in  the  use  of  Federal 
water  in  history.  I  hope  the  message 
gets  through  to  the  Congress,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  intro- 
duced legislation  to  end  water  subsi- 
dies, to  encourage  more  efficient  use 
of  water,  and  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  Federal  water  resources, 
which  I  hope  becomes  the  object  of 
consideration  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that  leg- 
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islation  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

H.R.  2606 
A  bill  to  establish  an  improved  system  for 
water  pricing  from  Federal  projects  in 
order  to  reduce  unjustified  subsidies,  to 
more  rapidly  recover  costs,  to  encourage 
conservation  and  the  more  efficient  use  of 
water  resources,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOHT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  known  as  the 
Water  Pricing  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  2.  Any  repayment  contract  or  water 
service  contract  entered  Into  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  designee 
pursuant  to  the  Reclamation  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
391)  as  amended  and  supplemented,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Reclamation  Act", 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  all  provisions  of 
this  Act.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  such 
contracts  regardless  of  their  duration  or  any 
other  prior  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee. 

EXISTING  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  3.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  amend,  or  supersede 
any  existing  lawful  contract  entered  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

WATER  PRICES 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Any  long-term.  Interim,  or 
amendatory  contract  hereafter  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  shall  require  the  repayment  of 
costs  by  the  contractor  for  water  delivered 
under  such  contract  at  a  rate  at  least  equal 
to  the  cost  of  delivery  to  the  United  SUtes, 
Including  the  costs  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  Federal  project,  and  construc- 
tion costs  properly  allocated  to  irrigation. 

(b)  Each  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to 
the  Reclamation  Act  between  the  Secretary 
and  a  contractor,  involving  a  project  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  or  a 
project  for  which  no  contract  has  previously 
been  executed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  re- 
quire the  recovery  of  costs  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  which  shall  Include, 
at  a  minimum- 

(1)  all  construction  costs  properly  alloca- 
ble to  irrigation: 

(2)  all  operation  and  maintenance  costs: 
and 

(3)  Interest  on  the  charges  contained  in 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subparagraph.  Interest 
shall  be  calculated  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  equal  to  the  annual  yields  on  interest- 
bearing  marketable  securities  for  the  long- 
est term  sold  by  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  such  contract,  but  In  no  case  at  a 
rate  less  than  2  per  centum. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may,  at  his  discretion, 
establish  a  rate  higher  than  that  provided 
In  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  conservation  or 
the  more  efficient  use  of  water  resources. 

(d)  Each  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  require  the  Secretary  to  recal- 
culate, no  less  frequently  than  every  year. 
the  rates  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  and  to  modify 
each  contract  to  reflect  the  alteration  of 
cost. 

(e)  No  water  service  contract  entered  into 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
of  a  duration  greater  than  ten  years. 
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REPAYMENT  TERM 

8k.  S.  Section  9<dK3)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■'(3)  That  the  general  repayment  obliga- 
tion of  the  organization  shall  be  spread  in 
annual  Installments,  of  number  and 
amounts  fixed  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
achieve  the  timely  repayment  of  all  appro- 
priate costs  to  the  United  States  consistent 
with  the  annual  payment  capacity  of  the  or- 
ganization but  under  no  circumstance  to 
exceed  forty  years.". 

CONTRA(rr  CONTORMITT 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  D  of  section  4  of  the  Second  De- 
ficiency Appropriations  Act  of  1924  (43  SUt. 
702)  or  section  9(dK3)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  (43  U.S.C.  485)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  contract,  no  con- 
tract hereafter  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  reduced  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tractor's ability  to  pay. 

WATER  RESALES 

Sec.  7.  No  water  sold  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  may  be  resold  by 
any  contractor  without  the  prior  written 
permission  of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish,  in  reviewing  applications  for 
the  resale  of  such  water,  a  price  for  such  re- 
sales which  shall  prevent  speculation  by 
contractors,  and  may  require  the  payment 
of  a  reasonable  fee  to  the  United  States 
either  by  the  seller  or  purchaser  of  the 
water  in  order  to  compensate  the  United 
States  for  administrative  expenses,  to  en- 
courage efficient  use  of  the  water  resources, 
or  for  other  purposes  which  he  shall  deem 
reasonable. 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  contract  whose  duration  Is 
longer  than  six  months  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  unless— 

(1)  potentially  affected  parties  have  been 
notified  by  the  Secretary  of  all  negotiating 
and  discussion  sessions,  and  have  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  observe  all  such 
sessions  (which  shall  be  conducted  in  a  read- 
ily accessible,  public  place); 

(2)  copies  of  such  contract  have  been 
made  available  to  Interested  or  potentially 
affected  parties  for  at  least  ten  days; 

(3)  an  opportunity  for  public  comment 
has  been  accorded  such  interested  or  poten- 
tially affected  parties,  and  the  Secretary 
has  responded  to  such  comments  in  writing; 

(4)  a  public  hearing  has  been  provided  on 
such  contract  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  pending  contract  merits  such  a 
hearing. 

(b)  Any  contract  involving  the  sale  or  de- 
livery of  more  than  fifty  thousand  acre-feet 
in  any  year  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval. 

Last,  I  want  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post.  September  30.  1981. 
and  also  an  editorial  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald-Examiner.  April  17.  1981. 
which  discuss  the  need  for  the  water 
pricing  reforms  I  have  proposed: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Apr.  17,  1981] 

The  Value  of  Water 

Finally,  an  eminently  reasonable  idea  has 
emerged  from  the  static  over  what  to  do 
about  California's  looming  water  shortage: 
apply  the  economics  lesson  from  the  gas 
shortage  by  increasing  agriculture's  price  of 
water. 
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This  capital  Idea,  contained  In  a  bUl  intro- 
duced Wednesday  by  California  Rep. 
George  Miller.  D-Richmond,  is  one  the 
Herald  Examiner  began  proposing  long  ago. 
Mind  you,  we  do  not  mean  that  consumer 
prices  should  be  raised.  Consumers  are  al- 
ready paying  the  fair-market  value  of  water. 
We  mean  agricultural  prices  should  be 
raised  so  that  farmers  also  pay  the  fair- 
market  value.  As  It  is,  farmers  who  use  fed- 
erally developed  water  pay  ridiculously  low 
prices,  about  5  to  15  percent  of  the  true 
value,  according  to  one  study.  The  taxpay- 
ers subsidize  them  for  the  rest. 

This  outrageous  subsidy  made  sense  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  It  was  used  to  cajole  small 
farmers  Into  heading  west  to  settle  the 
then-untamed  lands.  But  nowadays,  small 
farming  has  l>ecome  big  agribusiness,  and 
Uxpayers  are  subsidizing  the  players  in  that 
game:  oU  companies,  railroads  and  wealthy 
absentee  landowners  who  can  well  afford  to 
pay  what  the  water  is  worth.  The  subsidy 
was  continued  with  little  public  protest  for 
years,  under  the  assumption  that  cheap 
water  meant  cheap  food.  But  now,  with  the 
very  real  threat  of  a  crippling  drought  in 
California  and  the  nation,  it  is  clear  that 
these  priorities  must  be  reviewed. 

There's  absolutely  no  doubt  that  unrea- 
sonably low  prices  encourage  inefficient  use 
of  water.  Practically  every  independent 
study  ever  conducted  has  concluded  that 
when  water  is  realistically  priced,  use  be- 
comes far  more  judicious.  Moreover,  a  1978 
Agriculture  Department  study  even  found 
that  increasing  the  cost  of  water  would  also 
result  in  i)etter  crop  yield  per  acre  and  a 
higher  profit  margin.  Greater  efficiency 
would  of  course  prove  an  enormous  boon  U; 
water-conservation  efforts,  since  farmers 
use  fully  85  percent  of  all  water  consumed 
in  this  sUte.  That's  right  all  the  water  we 
wash  our  dogs  or  slake  our  thirsty  lawns 
with,  plus,  all  the  water  that  industries  and 
municipalities  gulp  down,  accounts  for  a 
measly  15  percent  of  the  whole. 

So  it  stands  to  reason  that  any  conserva- 
tion effort— without  which  the  water  crisis 
cannot  be  alleviated.  Peripheral  Canal  or 
not— must  begin  with  agriculture.  But  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  convince  the  pow- 
erful and  profit-conscious  farm  lobby  or 
timid  and  (contribution-conscious  legislators 
of  that.  Congressman  Miller,  then,  deserves 
credit  for  guts  on  top  of  a  sense  of  realism 
and  fairness  in  Introducing  his  bill  (which, 
by  the  way.  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  or  the  federal  Land  Recla- 
mation Act). 

Having  said  that,  we  add  a  note  of  temper- 
ance: The  bill  is  a  hopeful  start,  but  it  Is  not 
quite  as  strong  as  we  would  like.  Federal 
water  cost  is  calculated  on  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, but  two  important  ones  are  cost  of  de- 
livery and  interest  on  the  long-term  loans  to 
build  the  projects.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Interior  Department  to  begin  charging 
its  agricultural  customers  full  cost  of  water 
delivery  from  existing  projects  once  current 
contracts  expire.  But  because  of  contractual 
obligations,  it  cannot  charge  interest  on  the 
construction  loans,  though  that  accounts 
for  some  80  percent  of  the  subsidy,  accord- 
ing to  Miller.  So  federally  developed  water 
prices  will  rise,  but  they  will  rise  slowly  as 
contracts  expire,  and  still  fall  far  below  the 
fair-market  value. 

New  customers  on  new  projects,  however, 
will  have  to  pay  both  the  full  cost  of  deliv- 
ery and  up  to  2  percent  interest  on  the  gov- 
ernment loan.  That  provision  will  surely 
help  keep  agricultural  waste  from  getting 
worse,  although  it  won't  do  anything  to 
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coax  current  customen  to  reduce  inef flclent 
use— the  real  problem. 

Still,  the  bill  is  important,  for  it  correctly 
acknowledges  the  water  shortage  as  an  eco- 
nomic issue  that  can  be  resolved,  in  large 
part,  through  the  same  economic  principles 
being  successfully  used  to  offset  the  oil 
shortage.  And  it  may  be  the  best  compro- 
mise possible  right  now  between  water  con- 
servationists and  farm  interests.  Last  year,  a 
much  stronger  bill  (requiring  full-cost  pay- 
ment on  water  for  more  than  960  acres  of 
land)  withered  on  the  floor.  We  hope  that 
this  time  around,  legislators  keep  the  major- 
ity interest  in  mind  and  muster  the  courage 
and  sense  to  approve  this  bill. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30. 1981] 
Paying  For  Watkr 

President  Reagan  has  taken  a  brave  first 
step  by  proposing  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment recover  what  it  spends  on  building  wa- 
terways, ports  and  other  water  development 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  His  pro- 
posal deserves  to  be  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  Congress.  Then  the  legislators 
and  the  administration  can  finish  the  Job  by 
applying  the  same  principle  to  the  compan- 
ion projects  built  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  irrigation. 

Once  upon  a  time  federally  subsidized 
water  projects  made  sense.  Relatively  small 
expenditures  on  harbors  and  canals  yielded 
large  payoffs  in  transportation  and  tnde. 
Irrigation  projects  encouraged  farmers  to 
settle  the  open  West.  Water  seemed  limit- 
less, so  there  was  no  need  to  worry  about 
waste  from  underpriced  supplies.  It  cost  the 
government  next  to  nothing  to  borrow 
money,  and  a  trillion-dollar  federal  debt  had 
not  been  dreamt  of. 

Now  the  obvious  waterway  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  current  grandiose 
navigation  projects  tend  to  benefit  only 
those  who  get  the  contracts  to  build  them. 
The  West  has  been  settled.  The  federal 
budget  is  the  country's  central  economic 
concern.  And  a  looming  water  shortage,  ex- 
acerbated by  massive  agricultural  waste, 
threatens  the  future  of  the  17  western 
states. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that 
user  fees  be  charged  to  recover  the  fuU  cost 
of  the  federal  investment  in  navigation  proj- 
ects. While  that  would  be  an  undeniable  im- 
provement over  the  current  practice  of  gov- 
emment-pay-aU,  many  of  today's  projects 
are  so  ill-advised  that  users  will  never  mate- 
rialize and  the  government  will  still  be  left 
with  the  bill.  A  better  solution  would  re- 
quire the  potential  beneficiaries  to  share  in 
the  up-front  costs  of  building  the  project. 
That  wUl  quickly  sort  out  the  sensible  proj- 
ects from  the  boondoggles. 

Although  all  federal  irrigation  projects 
are  said  to  require  "full  repayment"  by  the 
users,  that  description  is  a  fiction.  A  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  study  of  six  of 
these  full  repayment  schemes  found  that 
the  taxpayer  subsidy  ranged  from  92  to  98 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  In  every  case, 
users  were  to  repay  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  cost.  The  discrepancy  comes  from  a  vari- 
ety of  creative  accounting  measures,  Includ- 
ing not  counting  the  government's  interest 
costs.  The  result  is  that  users  of  one  South 
Dakota  project,  for  example,  wUl  pay  $3.10 
per  acre-foot  of  water  that  costs  the  govern- 
ment )131.50  to  deliver. 

Rep.  George  Miller  of  California  has  in- 
troduced a  sensible  bill  that  would  reduce, 
though  not  eliminate,  the  federal  subsidy. 
Like  cost  sharing  for  navigation  projects  it 
would  increase  federal  revenues  and  curtail 
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a  subsidy  program  that  has  long  since  out- 
grown its  original  rationale.  More  important 
it  would  stop  the  dangerous  waste  to  pre- 
cious water  that  is  encouraged— even  en- 
forced—by a  price  that  bears  no  relation  to 
cost.  The  analogy  to  the  government's  past 
policy  of  artificially  holding  down  the  price 
of  oil  is  an  exact  one. 

These  changes  will  not  come  easily.  All 
water  projects  are  politically  sacrosanct  in 
Congress,  and  the  administration  has  no 
desire  to  alienate  the  17  western  states  by 
tightening  up  to  irrigation  program.  Yet  bU- 
llons  of  federal  dollars  are  at  stake.  As  more 
«nd  more  important  social  programs  fall  by 
the  wayside,  these  watery  wasters  caimot 
remain  immime  much  longer.  As  the  ques- 
tion goes:  if  not  now— when? 

The  time  for  this  legislation  has  cer- 
tainly come.  Enactment  of  my  legisla- 
tion will  make  better  use  of  our  na- 
tional water  resources  without  exces- 
sive Federal  regulation:  it  will  stop  the 
drain  of  billions  of  dollars  to  subsidize 
irrigators  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  water  they  use;  it  will  check  the 
continued  construction  of  overblown, 
indefensible  public  works  projects;  and 
not  unimportantly.  It  will  help  the 
farmer  by  stimulating  greater  efficien- 
cy in  his  operation  without  injuring 
his  profits.  In  fact,  a  recent  study  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
concluded  that  farm  profits  could  ac- 
tually increase  because  of  the  en- 
hanced efficiency  resulting  from  water 
pricing  reform. 

This  legislation  meets  all  of  these 
goals.  It  deserves  prompt  and  positive 
enactment  by  the  Congress.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Febnuu-y 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subconunittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  th  Js  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1981,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 


Meetikos  EIchbduled 

OCTOBER? 
9:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Conrol  System  (AWAC8) 
and  the  F-15  enhancements  arms  sales 
package  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

4321  Dirkaen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

224  RusaeU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
'Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 

Economic  Goals  and  Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  de- 
fense spending  on  the  economy. 

2218  Raybum  Building 
10:30  ajn. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Malcolm  M.  B.  Sterrett,  of  Maryland, 
and  Frederic  N.   Andre,   of   Indiana, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

235  RusseU  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS)  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancements   arms   sales    package   to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
OCTOBER  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Soviet 
energy  and  Western  European  energy 
security  matters. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  MUltary  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act 
of  1964.  title  XXI  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110, 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  in  Congress 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission's  pUot  pro- 
gram in  options  trading  for  nonagrl- 
cultural  commodities. 

324  RusseU  Building. 
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Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  present 
conditions  of  the  mass  refugee  asylum 
process. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1639,  to  modern- 
ize the  extradition  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  15 

9:00  a.m. 
'Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1230, 
authorizing  the  minting  of  special 
coins  commemorating  the  1984 
summer  Olympic  games  in  Los  Ange- 
les, CaUf . 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
CivU  Service,   Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  134.  S.  1422,  and 
S.  1444,  bills  authorizing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  donate 
certain  Federal  personal  property  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1226.  to  establish 
the  National  Nuclear  I»roperty  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  to  provide  supple- 
mental insurance  coverage  for  certain 
clean-up  costs  following  damage  to  nu- 
clear powerplants. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  State  implemen- 
tation of  certain  Federal  regiilations, 
focusing  on  standards  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 

'Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  and  on  S.  1247,  S.  1235, 
and  S.  587,  bills  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  confidential  infor- 
mation from  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the'  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
those  programs  administered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
on  the  proposed  budget  for  the  EPA. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1674,  modifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
providing  certain  other  authorities  af- 
fecting the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  origin,  direc- 
tion, and  support  tactics  of  terrorism. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
permitting  certain  liner  vessel  opera- 
tors in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  domes- 
tic   trade    between    Unalaska    Island, 
Alaska  and  the  west  coast  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
proposals. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1544,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983, 
and  1984  for  State  and  local  energy 
bl6ck  grant  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  John  A.  Todhunter, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  Pesticides  and  Toxic  Sub- 
stances of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  policies  re- 
lating to  deportation  and  exclusion. 

412  RusseU  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  origin,  di- 
rection, and  support  tactics  of  terror- 
ism. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

'Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1647.  restrict- 
ing the  power  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  of  court-ordered  school 
busing,  focusing  on  certain  community 
problems. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  750  and  S.  1288. 
bills  providing  energy  tax  credits  for 
industrial  and  commercial  business  to 
encourage  investment  in  new  energy 
conserving  equipment. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  110. 
amending  the  Constitution  to  estab- 
lish legislative  authority  in  Congress 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion, and  other  related  measures. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  hy- 
droelectric development  and  related  li- 
censing procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  recovery  of  at- 
torneys fees  In  tax  cases. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
Federal  housing  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Employment  Training  Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  bid- 
ding, purchasing,  and  elections  proc- 
esses of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Household  Goods 
Transportation  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
454). 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
CivU  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1421.  to  establish 
the  National  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration as  an  independent  execu- 
tive agency. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233.  establish- 
ing a  service  industries  development 
program  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eiivironment  and  Public  Works' 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
on  S.  1606.  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
faciUty  at  Three  MUe  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting^  to  mark  up  S  1192. 
providing  for  the  completion  of  Union 
Station.  Washington.  D.C..  as  primari- 
ly a  transportation  center.  S.  1493, 
deauthorizing  cfrtain  water  resource 
projects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1606.  to  provide  for  a  nuclear 
property  damage  Insurance  fund,  and 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  contaminated  nuclear 
facility  at  Three  Mile  Island. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

OCTOBER  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  current 
acquisition  process  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Susan  M.  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Conunission. 

324  Russell  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  estab- 
lishing a  service  industries  develop- 
ment program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

23S  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  326,  prohibit- 
ing a  refiner,  other  than  an  lndei>end- 
ent  or  small  refiner,  from  operating  a 
gas  station  in  the  United  States,  and 
making  it  unlawful  for  a  supplier  to 
practice  price  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  motor  fuel. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Impact 
of  marihuana  on  youth,  focusing  on 
the  areas  of  health  and  education 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education    Subcommittee    and    Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  youth  employment  programs. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1018,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
protection   and   conservation   of   fish 
and  wildlife  resources  along  the  coast- 
al barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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OCTOBER  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
activities    of    the    Office    of   Surface 
Mining— Reclamation     and     Enforce- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  fiscal  disparities 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  temporary 
worker  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
relating  to  affirmative  action  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
Programs,  Department  of  Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Forestry,  Water  Resources,  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  70S,  authorizing 
the   conveyance   of   certain   National 
Forest  System  lands. 

324  Russell  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

* JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  early  detection 
of  juvenUe  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy    Regulation    Subcommittee    and 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  oversight  hearings  on 
hydroelectric  development  and  related 
licensing  procedures. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  violent  crime  task 
forces. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1647, 
restricting  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
in    matters    of    court-ordered    school 
busing. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  653.  proposed 
Habeas    Corpus    Procedures    Amend- 
ments Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  judicial  sys- 
tems' poUcies  relating  to  correctional 
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institutions  and  sentencing  of  juve- 
nUes. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

OCTOBER  27 

9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ac- 
quisition process  of  the  Department  of 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483,  proposed 
Radiation     Exposure     Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  America's 
role  in  the  world  coal  export  market. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
'Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  merger 
policy  in  the  private  sector. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion In  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol   over    the    waterfront    industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  granting  amnesty 
to  certain  iUegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  1182, 
improving  the  administration  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  by  removing  certain 
inequities,  reducing  Incentives  for 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  assuring  immedi- 
ate compensation  benefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  for  Injured  em- 
ployees. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    on 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  864,  to  require 
each  executive  agency  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  on  the 
adequacy  of  its  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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OCTOBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1256,  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 
rights  of  consumers,  dealers,  and  end 
users. 

235  Russell  Building 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subconunittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  alleged  corrup- 
tion in  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association's  influence  and  con- 
trol   over    the    waterfront    Industry 
along  the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

224  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  future  income 
of  individuals  claiming  bankruptcy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Inunigratlon  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  granting  am- 
nesty to  certain  illegal  aliens. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment  of 
the  elderly. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  625.  revising  the 
boundary  of  Voyageurs  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1976,  focusing  on  section  101  relative 
to  cable  TV  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  Title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas,  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (P.L.  9J-621). 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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NOVEMBER  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  Title  I,  establishing 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas.  of  the 
Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  (P.L.  95-621). 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pendlik« 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
minstratlve  Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Jto  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  Simplification  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  circular  A-76,  pro- 
viding for  the  contracting  out  of  cer- 
tain hospital  care  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Impact 
of  media  on  juvenUes. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

NOVEMBER  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  234,  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  home  health 
care  programs  and  to  provide  expand- 
ed coverage  of  home  health  services 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retirement  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
ministrative Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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NOVEMBER  12 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1541,  pro- 
posed Retirement  Income  Incentives 
and  Administrative  SimpUfication  Act. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751. 
bUls  to  eliminate  or  establish  an  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dj-ksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcomnuttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S. 
751,  bUls  to  eliminate  or  establish  an 
alternative  to  the  exclusionary  rule  in. 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

7  5110  Dirksen  BuUding; 
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NOVEMBER  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  proposed 
Retir|ment  Income  Incentives  and  Ad- 
miniswative  Simplification  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  101  and  S.  751, 
bills  to  eliminate  and  establish  an  al- 
ternative to  the  exclusionary  rule  in 
Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

OCTOBER  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1554,  S.  1253, 
S.  482,  and  S.  440,  bills  to  amend  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances  Under  which  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  may  be  released  on  ball  or  per- 
sonal recognizance. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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